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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  ArcaST  5,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Rabbi  Joseph  M.  Langner,  Congrega- 
tion B'nai  Israel,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  offered 

the  following  prayer: 

Lord  of  the  universe,  we  pray  fervently 
for  Thy  blessings  upon  every  worthy  ef- 
fort that  Is  exerted  In  this  august  as- 
stmbly  of  the  lawmakers  of  our  land  on 
bt^half  of  justice,  security,  and  peace. 

In  this  turbulent  era  in  which  vast  op- 
iwrtunities  are  matched  with  equally 
powerful  dangers  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous sources  of  power  for  good  and  evil 
that  are  now  available  to  man,  we  be- 
seech Thy  guidance. 

Humbly  acknowledging  our  human 
frailties,  we  implore  Thy  assistance  to 
make  the  deliberations  in  this  Hall  wor- 
thy of  Thy  heavenly  favor  and  of  Thy 
divine  providence. 

Confirm  our  hopes  and  strengthen  our 
devotion  to  the  noble  and  cherished 
ideals  which  have  maintained  the  United 
States  of  America  through  perilous  times, 
so  that  unitedly  we  may  strive  for  a  still 
more  glorious  future. 

Lift,  we  beseech  Thee,  the  dark  clouds 
of  hatred  and  strife  from  our  horizon, 
and  let  Thy  pure  rays  of  sunshine  enter 
our  souls  and  gladden  our  hearts  with 
the  hope  for  a  better  tomorrow  in  a  world 
that  is  free  and  at  peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal    of   the   proceedings   of 
Thursday,  August  1,  1963,  was  read  and 

approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S  27.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estAblish- 
nient  of  the  Canyonlands  National  Park  in 
the  State  of  Utah,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 
nnd 

S  653  An  act  to  provide  an  adequate  basla 
(or  administration  of  the  Lake  Mead  National 
Recreation  Area,  Ariz,  and  NeT.,  and  for 
it  her  purpoees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  6177)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  section  2(a)  of  article  VI  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of 
1947  relating  to  the  annual  payment  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  United 
States,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
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House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  McIntyre,  and  Mr.  Beall 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
689,  84th  Congress,  had  appointed  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization Parliamentarian's  Confer- 
ence, to  be  held  in  Paris,  France,  begin- 
ning November  4,  1963:  Mr.  Fulbright, 
Mr.  Kefaxtvkr,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr. 
MuNDT,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Mor- 
''ton,  and  Mr.  Dominick. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PATRICK  J.  HURLEY 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Oklahomans  were  saddened  last  week 
by  news  of  the  death  of  one  of  our 
State's  most  distinguished  native  sons, 
Patrick  J.  Hurley. 

The  son  of  a  coal  miner  and  an  orphan 
at  an  early  age,  Pat  Hurley  worked  in 
eastern  Oklahoma's  coal  mines  and  was 
a  cowhand  In  his  youth. 

My  own  hometown  of  Muskogee  came 
to  know  him  as  a  student  at  what  is  now 
Bacone  College,  where  he  prepared  for 
lawschooL 

A  lawyer  of  great  ability,  Pat  Hurley 
was  best  known  to  Americans  as  a  sol- 
dier and  a  diplomatic  troubleshooter. 

He  served  with  distinction  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  in  the  administration  of 
President  Herbert  Hoover,  and  I  believe 
he  was  the  only  native  Oklahoman  who 
ever  held  Cabinet  rank. 

A  lifelong  Republican,  Pat  Hurley 
knew  no  politics  when  service  to  his 
country  was  in  order.  During  World 
n.  he  returned  to  active  duty  with  the 
Army  and  became  a  major  general  In 
1943.  In  1944,  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  sent  him  to  China  as  his  per- 
sonal representative,  and  later  named 
him  Ambassador  to  China — a  post  which 
he  held  during  some  of  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  days  of  World  War  n. 

In  Washington,  the  erect  and  soldier- 
ly figure  of  Pat  Hurley  has  long  been  a 
familiar  sight,  and  his  keen  interest  in 
public  affairs  continued  through  the 
years.  Members  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Society  were  always  delighted  when  he 
appeared  for  a  fimctlon  and  his  friends 
in  Oklahoma  and  in  the  Nation's  Capital 


were  legion.  In  the  words  of  one  of 
Oklahoma's  leading  newspapers,  "Pat 
Hurley  always  walked  tall,"  and  his  serv- 
ice to  his  country  was  In  the  highest 
tradition. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleague  in  this  word  of  tribute  to  a 
great  American  who  was  bom  In  humble 
circumstances  in  a  small  Oklahoma  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Pat  Hurley  became  one 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  era.  He 
succeeded  in  many  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor. He  was  one  of  the  leaders  up  to 
the  end  in  the  development  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  history  of  our  State.  He 
was  one  of  the  main  influences  in  the 
Oklahoma  Historical  Society  and  in  the 
Oklahoma  Hall  of  Fame. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  miss  Pat  Hurley 
and  his  regular  visits  to  his  home  State. 
He  has  left  behind  him  a  legion  of  friends 
among  us. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
loved  ones. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  frequently  times  when  one  yearns  for 
soft  words  and  tender  phrases  that  could 
convey  cherished  memories.  Such  a  time 
is  now,  for  my  dear  friend.  Gen,  Patrick 
J.  Hurley,  has  passed  from  our  sight,  be- 
queathing me  a  rich  legacy  of  fond 
memories. 

Patrick  J.  Hurley  truly  lived  the 
American  dream.  He  was  bom  of  immi- 
grant parents  in  Coal  County,  Okla., 
and  was  reared  in  poverty,  but  amassed 
a  fortune  before  turning  to  public  life  to 
serve  his  country. 

I  am  proud  to  be  among  the  many  who 
today  are  paying  tribute  to  a  man  whose 
mark  in  history  is  the  rich  legacy  of  wis- 
dom, statesmanship,  honor,  and  courage 
which  he  has  Imparted  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Patrick  J.  Hurley  was  a  man  of  many 
talents  and  he  served  his  coimtry  in 
many  capacities;  he  had  a  long  and 
honorable  military  career;  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  War  imder  President  Hoover; 
was  Ambassador  to  China  under  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

I  am  proud  to  live  in  a  generation 
that  has  known  the  service,  leadership, 
and  love  of  country  that  has  been  given 
so  freely  by  my  dear  friend.  I  will  al- 
ways think  of  him  as  being  indestruct- 
ible, imperishable,  and  indomitable.  To 
these  characteristics  must  be  add^  the 
qualities  of  integrity,  wisdom,  loyalty, 
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friendliness,  falmcfls.  and  leadership,  for 
he  l8  a  man  who  kmg  will  be  remembered 
In  our  great  country's  annals  of  history. 
Mn.  Wek>l>Hr  And  I  extend  our  most 
heartfelt  sgrmiMUhy  to  his  wonderful 
wife.  Mrs.  Roth  Hiu-Iey.  and  to  hl£  three 

children.    

Mr.  WICKER8HAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  death  last  week  of  the  only  man 
from  Oklahoma  erer  to  serre  In  a  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  Patrick  J.  Hurley,  sad- 
dened allof  ut. 

Pat  Hurley  was  one  of  our  State's  most 
respected  men.  a  lawyer  of  great  ability. 
and  a  most  able  Secretary  of  War  under 
President  Hoorer. 

Pat  Hurley  played  a  major  role  in  the 
development   and   growth    of    the    U.S. 
Army  Artillery   and  Missile  duiter   at 
^Port  Sill,  Okla..  in  my  district. 

The  decision  to  locate  the  artillery 
center  at  Fort  8111  was  made  while  Pat 
Hurley  waa  Secretary  of  War.  Pat  Hur- 
ley was  always  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  fine  military  poet.  He  had 
earlier  predicted  that  Port  Sill  would 
become  a  gre«t  university  for  the  in- 
struction of  artillery. 

Much  of  this  can  be  attributed  to  Pat 
Hurley's  deep  interest  in  the  Army  and 
military  affairs. 

Pat  Hurley  served  his  country  in  the 
highest  tradition.  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Okla- 
homans  join  In  sorrow  at  the  passing 
last  week  of  Oen.  Patrick  J.  Hurley,  dls- 
tinguisheck  native  son  of  our  State. 

General  Hurley  was  bom  at  Lehigh, 
in  what  was  then  the  Choctaw  Nation. 
now  Coal  County,  Okla. 

The  son  of  a  coal  miner,  he  won  re- 
nown as  an  attorney,  a  businessman,  an 
Army  officer,  and  a  diplomat.  As  Secre- 
tary of  War  under  President  Hoover,  he 
became  the  first  and  thus  far  the  only 
Oklahoman  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet. 

After  World  War  n  General  Hurley 
made  his  home  at  Santa  Pe,  but  he  never 
forgot  his  native  State  and  community. 
It  was  through  his  Initiative  and  with 
the  help  of  his  generous  donations  that 
Coal  County  has  obtained  badly  needed 
health  facilities. 

Years  ago  General  Hurley  began  his 
benefactions  In  the  county  with  the  proj  - 
ect  of  fencing  the  cemetery  of  Lehigh. 
where  his  parents,  two  brothers,  and  two 
sisters  are  burled.  Later  he  contributed 
funds  to  help  construct  the  Coalgate 
community  building.  This  work  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  construction  of  Mary  Hur- 
ley Memorial  Hospital  in  1952,  named  for 
the  general's  mother. 

A  retired  residents  home.  Ruth  Wil- 
son Hurley  Manor,  named  for  his  wife 
was  built  In  1959.  And  at  Coalgate  now 
a  new  Mary  Hurley  Hospital  Is  under 
construction.  When  It  is  complete  the 
present  building  will  become  a  convales- 
cent home. 

A  lifelong  Republican,  General  Hurley 
served  his  country  under  aidministrations 
of  both  parties.  In  1944  and  1945  he 
acted  as  President  Roosevelt's  personal 
representative  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
later  as  Ambassador  to  China. 

In  his  home  State,  as  elsewhere,  he  has 
left  behind  many  friends. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.    EDM0ND60N.     Mr     Speaker.    I 
ask  unaxxlmous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers be  permitted  to  extend   their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricoac 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa'' 

There  wa.s  no  objection 


learned  by  every  person  who  participates, 
and  that  Includes  a  big  part  of  our  a.s- 
sault  forces. 


EXERCISE  SWIFT  STRIKE  III 

Mr.  SIKES  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  addre.ss  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to«-evlse  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Kentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  noted  a 
headline  in  this  morning  s  press  "Brass 
Flees  As  Air-Drop  Goes  Awry."  The 
subhead  read  'Over  50  GIs  Injured; 
Equipment  Lands  Among  Spectators  " 
The  average  reader  could  assume  that 
the  big  Exercise  Swift  Strike  HI  in  the 
Carolinas  is  a  costly,  bungling  failure. 
This  ia  most  unfortunate  The  truth  is, 
Exercise  Swift  Strike  HI  is  the  biggest 
maneuver  of  its  kind  ever  sUged  by  this 
country.  It  offers  extremely  valuable 
and  needed  training  in  modern  warfare 
to  Army  and  Air  Force  alike,  and  It  Is 
going  very  well. 

Nearly  100,000  troops  and  airm(>n  will 
be    involved    in    the    operation.     Thou- 
sands   were    air-dropped    on    yesterday 
along  with  equipment  of  all  types  rang- 
ing up  to  20,000-pound  bulldozers  and 
earth    movers.     In    an    exercise    of    this 
enormity,    there    will    inevitably    be    in- 
juries.     The    percentage    was    not    un- 
reasonable, and  nearly  all  of  them  were 
minor.     A  strong   breeze  floated   a  few 
pieces  of  equipment  into  the  fcrfta  occu- 
pied by  spectators.     The  spectAtots  were 
standing  right  alongside  the  drop  zone 
and    some    insisted    on    wanderl^ig    into 
the  drop  zone.     The  few  pieces  of  equip- 
ment which  landed  among  spectators  did 
no  damage.     All  they  had  to  do  was  keep 
heads  up  and  move  to  one  side.     A  new 
quick -release    mechanism    intended    to 
prevent  equipment  from  being  dragged 
and  damaged  by  the  huge  chutes  which 
bring  it  down,  has  been  found  in  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  cases  to  release 
prematurely.     This   destroys   equipment 
and  needs  looking  into. 

I  have  said  many  times  before,  and  I 
say  again,  it  would  be  a  great  thing.  In- 
deed, if  we  could  read  as  much  about  the 
wonderful  things  that  this  Nation  stands 
for  £uid  the  things  this  Nation  is  doing 
well,  as  we  read  and  hear  about  the 
things  that  are  wrong  with  it.  Instead 
of  a  pat  on  the  back  for  the  hard 
job  they  are  doing  and  a  word  of  under- 
standing for  the  necessity  for  it.  the  men 
who  participate  In  this  Important  exer- 
cise may  well  think,  if  they  have  time  to 
read  these  releases,  that  it  is  all  a  waste 
of  time  and  money  and  equipment.  I  saw 
weaknesses  in  Exercise  Swift  Strike,  but 
I  saw  also  a  magnificent  operation  of  the 
kind  that  will  win  wars  for  us  if  the  time 
comes  when  wars  must  be  won.  A  great 
deal  of  work  and  planning  has  gone  into 
this,    and    valuable    lessons    are    being 


EXCESSIVE     SPECULATION    IN     FU- 
TURES CONTRIBUTED  MATERIAL- 
LY TO  PRICE  SPIRAL  IN  SUGAR 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Mis.souri"' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
ju.st  received  a  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  a  study  of  future.s 
trading  in  the  New  York  Coffee  and 
Sugar  Exchange,  made  pursuant  to  re- 
que.sLs  by  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  House  Com- 
miltt-e  on  Banking  and  Currency  during 
a  hearing  in  June. 

This  report  shows  the  kind  of  inves- 
toi-s  who  were  in  the  futures  market  on 
May  23,  the  day  we  began  our  inquiry 
in  the  price  spiral,  and  the  day.  also  in 
which  the  bubble  burst  and  raw  sugar 
prices  began  to  come  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  making  the  report 
available  immediately  because  I  think  it 
t<»l!s  a  most  important  story  of  the  spec- 
ulative excesses  which  occurred  in  sugar 
futures.  The  subcommittee  plans  to  fol- 
low up  this  report  with  hearings  on  the 
operations  of  the  exchange,  which  is  not 
a  regulated  exchange. 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  this  report  that 
excessive  speculation  in  futures  contrib- 
uted materially  to  the  sharjirise  in  sugar 
prices.  Much  of  the  specumuve  activ- 
ity—at least  on  the  No.  8  or  world  con- 
tract—was on  the  part  of  people  notnoLf- 
mally  in  the  sugar  futures  market,  and 
not  In  the  sugar  trade. 


THE  LATE  PHILIP  L.  GRAHAM 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
mourning  the  death  of  one  of  America's 
great  newspapermen.  The  shocking 
death  of  Philip  L.  Graham  came  as  a 
severe  blow  to  me  yesterday. 

It  is  certainly  tragic  that  a  man  of  hi.s 
stature  .should  have  ended  his  life  at 
such  an  early  age.  It  Indicates  the 
great  work  that  still  needs  to  be  done 
in  the  areas  of  mental  illness. 

His  mental  breakdown,  m  this  morn- 
ing s  New  York  Times  suggested,  "grimly 
reminds  us  how  inadequate  medical  sci- 
ence still  is  in  coping  with  one  of  man- 
kind's most  destructive  scourges,  the  ill- 
nesses of  the  mind." 

He  will  be  missed  in  the  town  that  he 
knew  and  loved  so  well.  His  communi- 
cation empire,  however,  which  he  was  in 
the  process  of  creating,  will  be  a  living 


reminder  of  his  great  intelligence,  ambi- 
tion, and  conviction. 

I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  the  New  York  Times  edito- 
rial to  which  I  referred: 
I  From   the   New   York  Times,  Aug.  6,  1903] 
Philip  L.  Okaham 

T)ip  death  of  Philip  L.  Graham  by  a  aelf- 
iiitlicted  gunshot  wound  la  a  personal  trag- 
edy, but  It  Ls  also  much  more  than  that.  It 
brings  to  a  sudden  end  the  expanding  ca- 
reer of  a  man  of  brilliant  mind  and  enor- 
mous dynamism,  who  had  already  achieved 
distinction  as  publisher  of  one  of  the  coun- 
try's great  newspafjers.  but  whose  tremen- 
don.s  potential  for  productive  national  serv- 
ice had  never  been  fully  realized.  At  the 
very  moment  when  Philip  Oraham's  great 
talents  In  this  direction  were  just  beginning 
to  be  tapped,  they  were  in  large  part  blotted 
out  by  a  severe  mental  breakdown.  This  was 
the  real  cause  of  his  death;  and  It  grimly  re- 
minds us  how  Inadequate  medical  science 
still  Is  In  coping  with  one  of  mankind's  most 
destructive  scourges,  the  Illnesses  of  the 
mind. 

Philip  Graham  was  a  man  of  powerful  In- 
tellect. He  had  had  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished records  of  his  generation  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  He  was  a  man  of  In- 
tense convictions,  of  surging  ambition,  of 
restless  energy.  He  had  buUt  the  Wash- 
ington Post  to  Its  present  position  on  the 
solid  fouzidntlons  laid  by  his  father-in-law 
and  predecessor  as  publisher,  the  late  Eugene 
Meyer  Not  content  with  this,  he  had  ac- 
quired Newsweek  magazine  and  other  publi- 
cations, as  well  as  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions He  was  on  the  way  toward  creating  a 
new  communications  empire. 

If  he  had  lived  and  had  recovered  his 
health,  Philip  Graham  could  have  made  a 
notable  contribution  to  his  country.  It  Is 
the  publishing  world's  loss  and  the  Nation's 
loss  that  this  was  not  to  be. 


THE  LATE  PHILIP  L.  GRAHAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pub- 
lishing world,  the  world  of  business  and 
government,  the  world  of  thinkers  and 
leaders,  have  lost  a  giant  from  their 
membership  with  the  passing  of  Philip  L. 
Graham.  Mr.  Graham  was  a  man  of 
rare  gifts  in  unusual  combination.  His 
business  acumen  guided  a  successful 
publishing-broadcasting  complex  that 
included  the  Washington  Post,  maga- 
zines, a  wire  service  and  television  sta- 
tion. His  editorial  poUcies  earned  the 
Post  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  responsible  newspapers 
in  the  country.  His  high  standards  of 
journalism  attracted  some  of  the  most 
respected  and  able  members  of  the  pro- 
fession to  the  Post. 

Mr.  Graham  spoke  for  and  stood  for 
the  cause  of  justice  without  the  restric- 
tion of  allegiance  to  any  group  or  in- 
dividual. He  advocated  Independent 
thought,  high  standards,  and  a  broad 
view.  His  work  reflected  his  personal 
philosophy  and  Is  a  monument  to  his 
integrity. 

Mr.  Graham's  versatility  Involved  him 
in  leading  roles  in  many  important  fields 


of  public  life.  In  1962  President  Ken- 
nedy named  him  first  chairman  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  He  was 
over  the  years  concerned  with  various 
political  problems  and  spoke  out  on  Is- 
sues although  he  never  sought  a  role 
beyond  public  participation. 

His  career  embraced  service  as  a  uni- 
versity trustee  and  a  corporation  trustee. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

Mr.  Graham  has  been  quoted  nimier- 
ous  times  as  having  savored  the  great 
variety  and  range  of  interest  and  activity 
open  to  the  journalist.  His  appreciation 
of  these  opportunities  to  utilize  one's 
capacities  over  a  broad  sphere  of  public 
life  is  epitomized  in  his  own  service. 

A  great  newspaper  has  lost  a  great 
leader.  This  city  and  this  Nation  have 
lost  a  gifted  leader. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  colleagues 
in  his  profession.  My  heart  goes  out  to 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  all  his  loved 
ones  in  this  sad  hour. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FISHERIES  AND 
WILDLIFE,  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  "Wildlife  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  may  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROSPECTUSES  FOR  PUBLIC 
BUILDING  PROJECTS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUowing  communication,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

The  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
The  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkab  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  7(a)  of  the  Public 
BuUdlngs  Act  of  1969,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  July  31,  1963,  approved  prospecttises 
for  the  following  public  building  projects, 
which  were  transmitted  to  this  committee 
from  the  General   Services  Administration: 

BtriLDINCS   PK0P08ED   FOR   CONSTHITCTION : 
LOCATION    AND    TTPE 

Horicon,  Wis.,  post  office  and  Federal  of- 
fice building. 

EdwardsvlUe,  111.,  post  office  and  Federal 
office  buUdlng. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  IRS  National  Administra- 
tive Service  Center  and  regional  training 
center  building. 

Bronx,  N.T.,  post  office  and  Federal  office 
building. 

Total,  four  buildings. 

ALTEKATION    PHOJICTS 

Washington.  D.C,  Agriculture  South  Build- 
ing. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  100  McAllister  Street 
building. 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  Bronx  Central  Post  Office. 
Total,  three  projects. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  A.  Bttcklet. 
Member  of  Congress,  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent 
Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
first  bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


ADDITIONAL  PAY  FOR  DIRECTORS 
AT  VA  INSTALLATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  228)  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  salary  of  directors  and 
chiefs  of  staff  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals,  domiciliaries,  and  centers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill,  H.R.  228,  be 
stricken  from  the  Consent  Calendar  for 
the  balance  of  this  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MERGING      OP      CERTAIN      COAST 
GUARD  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  73)  to 
provide  for  the  merger  of  certain  Coast 
Guard  appropriations  for  operating  ex- 
penses, Reserve  training,  and  retired  pay. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  H.R.  73r' 
be  stricken  from  the  Consent  Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


URBAN     RENEWAL     AND     HOUSING 
ACTIVITIES  IN  GUAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6481) 
to  permit  the  Government  of  Guam  to 
authorize  a  public  authority  to  under- 
take urban  renewal  and  housing  activi- 
ties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Legislature  of  Guam  may  by  law  grant  to  a 
public  corporate  authority,  existing  or  to  be 
created  by  or  under  such  law,  powers  to 
undertake  urban  renewal  and  housing  activi- 
ties In  Guam.  Such  legislature  may  by  law 
provide  for  the  appointment,  terms  of  office, 
or  removal  of  the  members  of  such  authority 
and  for  the  powers  of  such  authority.  Includ- 
ing authority  to  accept  whatever  benefits  the 
Federal  Government  may  make  avaUable,  and 
to  do  all  things,  to  exercise  any  and  all 
powers,  and  to  assume  and  fulfill  any  and 
all  obligations,  duties,  responsibilities,  and 
requirements.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
those  relating  to  planning  or  zoning,  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  receiving  such  Federal 
assistance,  except  that  such  authority  shall 
not  be  given  any  power  of  taxation,  nor  any 
power  to  pledge  the  faltb  and  credit  of  the 
territory  of  Guam  for  any  loan  whatever. 

Sec.  2.  The  Legislature  of  Guam  may  by 
law  authorize  such  authority,  any  provision 
of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam,  or  any  other 
Act  of  Congress  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, to  borrow  money  and  to  Issue 
notes,  bonds,  and  other  obligations  of  such 
character  and  maturity,  with  such  security. 
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and  In  mch  mannar  u  the  laci*^ture  may 
proTids.  Such  notea.  bonda.  and  other  obU- 
(atlona  ahall  not  b*  a  debt  of  the  United 
Statea,  or  of  Ovam  otber  than  luch  author- 
ity, nor  oonatltvt*  s  dabt,  Indebtedneaa,  or 
the  borrowing  of  money  within  the  meaning 
of  any  limitation  or  roatrlctlon  on  the  Issu- 
anoa  at  notea,  boada.  or  otber  obllgatlona 
contained  In  any  Uwa  of  the  United  States 
applicable  to  Ouam  or  to  any  agency  thereof. 

Sac.  3.  TtM  Laglalatura  ot  Ouam  may  by 
law  aaalat  audi  antlKirlty  by  fumiahlng.  or 
authorizing  the  fumiahlng  of.  caah  duna- 
tlona.  loana,  conTcyazicea  of  real  and  per- 
aonal  property,  fkeUltlea,  and  Berrlcee.  and 
otbervlae.  and  may  toy  law  take  other  action 
In  aid  of  urban  ranafwal  or  bousing  or  related 
acUTlUea. 

Sac.  4.  Ka«h  and  arcry  part  of  Public  Law 
ft- 116  approred  Daoaiihai  18.  1062,  heretofore 
enacted  by  the  Iiinlalatxire  of  Guam  dealing 
with  any  part  of  the  subjact  matter  of  this 
Act  and  not  inconalatent  herewith  is  rati- 
fied ajid  oonflrmad. 

'dadTs.  Powara  granted  herein  shall  be  In 
addition  to.  and  not  in  derogation  of.  any 
powers  granted  by  other  law  to.  or  for  the 
benefit  or  assistance  of.  any  public  corporate 
authority. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ooDMOt  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rzcosd. 

Hie  SPEABXR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
considering  a  blU  which  means  a  great 
deal  to  the  territory  of  Ouam,  the  west- 
ernmost extension  of  the  United  States. 
and.  Incidentally,  to  every  American  who 
Is  proud  of  the  appearance  of  our  Na- 
tion. H.R.  6481  oonflrms  an  act  of  the 
Seventh  Guam  Legislature  which  created 
a  public  authority  empowered  to  carry 
out  urban  renewal  and  housing  activi- 
ties administered  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency. 

H.R.  6481  WM  Introduced  by  me  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  at  the  request  of  the 
Homing  and  Hone  Finance  Agency  and 
is  strongly  favored  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Governor  Guerrero,  and  the 
Ouam  Legislature.  The  bill  is  particu- 
larly Important  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
Guam  which  suffered  tremendous  losses 
Inflicted  by  Typhoon  Karen  on  November 
11  and  12,  1962.  Tliis  catastrophe  de- 
stroyed 3,150  civilian  homes  and  386 
commercial  buildings  and  damaged  4.650 
civilian  homes  and  428  commercial  es- 
tabUahments.  Tbese  figures,  Mr. 
Speaker,  give  aooie  indication  of  the 
housing  and  rebuilding  program  facing 
the  Governor  of  Goam.  the  G\iam  Legis- 
lature, and  the  40.000  Guamanians. 

Some  of  the  costs  of  reconstruction 
and  rehai>illtatkm  will  be  covered  by  an- 
other bill  p«idlnc  to  Congress  bat  not  all 
of  it,  by  any  means.  Much  of  tlie  sorely 
needed  rehabllitstlan  Is  unrelated  to  the 
typhoon  but  is  attributable  to  the  rav- 
ages of  World  War  n.  During  the  Jap- 
anese capture  of  the  Island  Ln  1941  and 
its  lU)eration  by  tlm  Americans  3  V^  years 
later,  Ouam  waa  vlrtuaUy  demolistied. 
Since  1944  the  Wand  has  recovered 
somewhat  but  not  to  a  logical  fasliion. 
This  legislation  will  enable  the  housing 
authority  to  arrive  at  positive  plans  for 
urban  loning  and  renewal  on  areas  se- 


verely damaged  by  the  typhoon  as  well 
as  those  suffering  minor  t3rphoon  but 
major  World  War  U  damages.  This  bill 
supplements  the  one  we  will  consider 
next  week.  There  will  be  little  or  no 
overlapping. 

H  R.  6481  specifically  provides  that  ob- 
ligations of  the  Ouam  Hou.slng  and  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Authority  shall  not  be  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
territory.  Without  the  sui>ervi.slon 
which  will  be  forthcoming  from  the  au- 
thority, rebuilding  on  Ouam  would  most 
likely  be  on  shanty-town  standards 
This  Is  something  that  we  would  not 
want  to  impose  on  our  American  cltlzons 
anywhere — Ouam  included 

This  bill  provides  for  no  additional  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds.  The  Oua- 
manians  are  entitled  to  the  provisions 
Included  in  H.R.  6481  I  strongly  urge 
its  expeditious  enactment. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  SaylorI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RZCOEJD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  asked  that  H.R. 
6481  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 
My  reason  for  doing  so  was  well-founded. 
It  was  not  because  of  any  anti-Guam  or 
anti-Guamanlan  feeling  whatsoever.  I 
have  visited  Ouam  a  number  of  times. 
I  know  many  Guamanians  well  and  am 
favorably  impressed  by  their  loyalty, 
initiative,  and  aspirations.  I  am  most 
sympathetic  to  their  need  of  a  rehabili- 
tation program  necessitated  by  the  ef- 
fects of  World  War  U  and  two  devastat- 
ing typhoons  within  the  past  9  monttis. 
Ouam  Is  our  fortress  m  the  western 
Pacific.  Not  only  is  it  a  strategic  military 
base,  but  it  is  the  place  where  many 
Asians  receive  their  first  Impression  of 
the  United  States  as  they  move  toward 
our  West  Coast.  I  want  the  Governor  to 
be  able  to  introduce  Asian  visitors  to  the 
United  States  with  pride.  I  want  Guam 
to  be  well  built  and  properly  soned.  I 
want  this  territory  of  the  United  States 
to  be  rebuilt  in  a  logical  and  sensible 
manner. 

This  bill.  HJl.  6481,  clarifies  and  makes 
definitive  the  authority  of  the  territory 
of  Guam  to  create  a  public  agency  em- 
powered to  carry  out  urban  renewal  and 
housing  activities  and  to  participate  in 
Federal  programs  of  assistance  in  these 
fields.  The  Guam  Legislature  has  au- 
thorized the  creation  of  the  authority 
and  it  is  already  actively  engaged  in  a 
housing  program.  This  bill  gives  con- 
gressional approval  to  the  creation. 

We  will  soon  have  another  bill,  H  R. 
6225.  before  the  House  for  consideration 
Tills  second  bill  will,  among  other  things, 
provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of  four 
Guam  villages.  Part  of  the  appropria- 
tion to  be  authorized  by  this  upcoming 
bill  will  be  In  direct  consequence  of  the 
November  11-12,  1962,  typhoon  which 
struck  Guam.  Part  of  it  will  be  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  rebuild  the  Guam  that  was 


so  nearly  demolished  by  the  ravages  of 
World  War  II.  These  funds  are  long 
overdue.  I  am  hopeful  they  will  be  fortii- 
comlng. 

I  thought  it  would  be  possible  for  H.R. 
6481  to  be  incorporated  Into  the  bill  we 
will  be  considering  next  week.  I  have. 
however,  been  advised  that  such  would 
not  be  desirable.  P\}llowing  discussion 
with  the  Governor  of  Guam,  the  Honor- 
able Manuel  P  Leon  Guerrero,  and  the 
Honorable  Adrian  Cristobal,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce. Guam  LegiiJature.  we  have  con- 
cluded that  the  second  bill  will  provide 
funds  for  rehabilitation  of  the  four  vil- 
lages that  were  most  seriously  damaged. 
The  authority  created  In  H.R.  6481  is 
essential  to  rehabilitate  the  remaining 
10  or  12  villages  that  suffered  only  minor 
destruction  from  the  typhoons  but  major 
World  War  II  damage.  For  this  rea- 
son. I  withdraw  my  objection  to  H.R 
6481  and  hope  that  it  will  be  speedily 
passed  not  only  by  the  House  but  by  the 
other  legislative  body  as  well. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoso. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  creating  a  public  authority  with  power 
to  carry  out  urban  renewal  and  housing 
programs,  the  Legislature  of  Guam  acted 
promptly  and  wisely  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  rebuilding  soundly  and  perma- 
nently on  the  frightful  debris  of  tv,o 
devastating  typhoons.  In  passing  the  bill 
authored  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  great  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall],  and  cospon- 
sorcd  by  the  able  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  O'ErtenI,  the  House  not  only 
IS  ratifying  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
of  Guam,  but  also  Is  In  effect  stamping' 
with  congressional  approval  the  high 
order  of  statesmanship  that  has  been 
shown  by  the  Legislature  of  Guam  in  the 
face  of  a  staggering  emergency.  In  the 
brief  period  of  its  existence  under  the 
Organic  Act  the  Legislature  of  Guam  has 
won  a  proud  and  honored  place  among 
the  legislative  bodies  of  the  United 
States. 

Guam  is  the  most  farfiun^  acres  of 
land  over  which  waves  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  In  its  task  of  rebuilding  with 
stout  housing,  to  withstand  the  menace 
of  future  typhoons,  it  will  have  the  evei-y 
good  wish  of  all  Americans  and  I  am 
sure,  the  full  support  of  the  Congress. 
As  the  showcase  of  American  democracy 
in  the  Far  East,  tucked  In  the  Pacific 
relatively  close  to  the  Bamboo  Curtain, 
Guam's  place  In  the  national  Interest 
can  neither  be  overlooked  nor  mini- 
mized. As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  put  this  very 
strongly.  It  is  most  Important  that  in 
this  time  of  Guam's  distress  the  full 
measure  of  our  aid  should  be  extended. 
Otherwise  we  will  fall  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  especially  in  the  watchful  eyes  of 
the  Far  East. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  ttiird  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  in  the  table. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  \>e  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ELECTRONIC  SOUND  RECORDING  IN 
US.   DISTRICT   COURTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6138) 
to  amend  section  753(b)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
recording  of  proceedings  in  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  by  means  of  electronic  sound 
recordings  as  well  as  by  shorthand  or 
mechanical  means. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
first  three  paragrapha  of  aubaectlon  (b)  of 
section  753  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"One  of  the  reporters  appointed  for  each 
such  court  shall  attend  at  each  session  of 
the  court  and  at  every  other  proceeding  des- 
ignated by  rule  or  order  of  the  court  or  by 
one  of  the  Judges,  and  shall  record  verbatim 
by  shorthand,  by  mechanical  means  or  by 
electronic  sound  recording  subject  to  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence: (1)  all  proceedings  In  criminal  cases 
had  In  open  court;  (2)  all  proceedings  In 
other  cases  had  In  open  court  unless  the 
parties  with  the  approval  of  the  judge  shall 
agree  specifically  to  the  contrary;  and  (S) 
such  other  proceedings  as  a  Judge  of  the 
court  may  direct  or  as  may  be  required  by 
rule  or  order  of  court  or  as  may  be  requested 
by  any  party  to  the  proceeding.  The  Judi- 
cial Conference  may  prescrltM  the  types  of 
mechanical  and  electronic  sound  recording 
means  which  shall  be  used  by  the  reporters 
for  recording  court  proceedings. 

"The  reporter  shall  attach  his  official  cer- 
tificate to  the  original  shorthand  notes  or 
other  original  records  so  taken  and  promptly 
file  them  with  the  clerk  who  shall  preserve 
them  In  the  public  records  of  the  court  for 
not  less  than  ten  years. 

"Upon  the  request  of  any  party  to  any 
proceeding  which  has  been  so  recorded  who 
has  agreed  to  pay  the  fee  therefor,  or  of  a 
Judge  of  the  court,  the  reporter  ahall 
promptly  transcribe  the  original  records  or 
the  requested  parts  of  the  proceedings  and 
attach  to  the  transcript  his  official  certificate, 
and  deliver  the  same  to  the  party  or  judge 
making  the  request.  He  shall  also  transcribe 
and  certify  all  arraignments,  pleas,  and  pro- 
ceedings In  connection  with  the  impoaition 
of  sentence  In  criminal  cases  unless  they 
have  been  recorded  by  electronic  sound  re- 
cording as  provided  in  this  subsection  and 
the  original  records  so  taken  have  been  certi- 
fied by  him  and  filed  with  the  clerk  as  here- 
inabove provided  in  this  subsection.  He  ahall 
also  transcribe  and  certify  such  other  parts 
of  the  record  of  proceedings  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  rule  or  order  of  courts." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  9.  strike  "shorthand,"  and 
Insert  "shorthand  or". 

Page  2.  line  1.  strike  "or"  and  Insert 
"which  may  be  augmented". 

Page  a.  line  9.  strike  "may"  and  insert 
"shall". 

Page  a.  line  10,  strike  "mechanical  and". 

Page  a.  lines  11  and  12,  strike  "shall"  and 
"Insert  "may"  and  strike  the  words  "for  re- 
cording court  proceedings". 

Page  a.  line  ai,  strike  "or"  and  Insert  "of". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 


SALE     OF     LANDS     OF     CHEYENNE 
RIVER    SIOUX    TRIBE 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2977) 
to  authorize  the  sale  of  certain  lands  of 
the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withsttmding  any  other  provision  of  law,  or 
any  provision  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
tribal  constitution  or  any  ordinance  or  reso- 
lution thereunder,  any  of  the  real  property 
of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  located 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Cheyenne  River 
Reservation  in  Stanley.  Haakon.  Pennington, 
and  Meade  Counties,  South  Dakota,  being 
approximately  fifteen  thousand  acres  more  or 
less,  may  be  sold  in  appropriate  units,  after 
competitive  bidding,  to  the  highest  bidder 
therefor.  No  such  sale  shall  be  at  a  price  less 
than  the  fair  market  value  of  such  property, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. Any  such  sale  shall  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  a.  All  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
real  property  authorized  by  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  shall  be  placed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  a  special  account  in  the 
Treasury  and  shall  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
chase of  real  property  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation.  Any  real 
property  purchased  with  such  funds  shall 
be  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  lines  3  to  11  Inclusive,  strike  out 
all  of  the  first  sentence  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof : 

"That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law.  but  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  tribal  consti- 
tution and  the  ordinances  and  resolutions 
adopted  thereunder,  any  of  the  real  prop>erty 
of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  located 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Cheyenne 
River  Reservation  in  Stanley,  Haakon,  Pen- 
nington, and  Meade  Counties.  South  Dakota, 
and  any  isolated  tracts  that  are  located  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  but  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  land  consolidation 
areas  and  are  not  needed  for  Indian  use, 
may  be  sold  in  appropriate  units,  after  com- 
petitive bidding,  to  the  highest  bidder  there- 
for." 

Page  a,  after  line  12,  add  a  new  section  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  S.  Any  tribal  land  that  may  be  sold 
pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  Act  may.  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
be  encumbered  by  a  mortgage  or  deed  of 
trust,  and  shall  be  subject  to  foreclosure  or 
sale  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  such  mortgage 
or  deed  of  trust  in  accordance  with  the  laws/ 
of  the  State  in  which  the  land  is  located. 
The  United  States  shall  be  an  Indispensable" 
party  to  any  such  proceeding  with  the  right 
of  removal  of  the  cause  to  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
land  is  located,  following  the  procedure  in 
38  U.S.C.  1446:  Provided,  That  the  United 
Statea  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  from 
any  order  of  remand  in  the  case." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 


ACQUISITION  OF  PROPERTY  IN 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  254)  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  certain 
property  in  square  758  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  an  addition  to  the  grounds 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  member  of  the  committee  that  reported 
this  bill.  What  Is  the  monttily  rental  for 
this  property  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  In  the  hearings  It  was 
said  to  be  $1,500  a  month. 

Mr.  FORD.    That  is  $18,000  a  year. 

Mr.  McFALL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FORD.  As  I  understand,  this  leg- 
islation would  limit  the  amount  that 
could  be  paid  for  the  acquisition  of  this 
property  to  $200,000. 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  hearings  brought 
out  that  the  estimated  value  of  the  prop- 
erty sought  to  be  purchased  is  $200,000. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  Architect's  state- 
ment as  to  the  seller's  present  asking 
price.  If  this  bill  should  be  passed,  how- 
ever, the  Attorney  Oeneral  would  have 
to  condemn  the  property  and  go  through 
a  proceeding.  He  would  have  to  ap- 
praise the  property,  and  presumably  all 
protections  would  be  afforded  the  pur- 
chase of  the  property  vmder  the  law.  But 
as  of  now  $200,000,  the  Architect  says,  is 
the  asking  price  for  the  property. 

Mr.  FORD.  Under  the  bill,  there  is  no 
limitation  in  it? 

Mr.  McFALL.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  go  through  the 
procedure  which  Is  required  by  law  pro- 
viding for  appraisal  by  the  Attorney 
General.  Then  the  money  would  have 
to  be  provided  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  In  order  to  make  the  pur- 
chase. 

Mr.  FORD.  As  I  read  the  letter  from 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  there  is  no 
indication  that  he  Intends  to  proceed  to 
condemnation.  The  letter  tends  to  in- 
dicate that  they  will  consummate  this 
deal  by  negotiation.  Is  that  a  correct 
assumption? 

Mr.  McFALL.  That  is  correct.  What 
I  said  about  condemnation  is  not  cor- 
rect. What  I  said  concerning  appraisal 
by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  proceedings.  It  would  have  to  be 
appraised  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
before  the  purchase,  and  the  money 
would  have  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  before  it  could  be  purchased. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 
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Mr.  (MlOea.  WbanB  do  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  park  their  aato- 
mobUes? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  beUeve  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  have  chaufTeur- 
driven  automotfles. 

Mr.  OROeS.  Tbey  park  them  some- 
where. Does  the  gcntlemaa  know  where 
they  park? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  understand  there  Is 
parking  underneath  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  JosUces. 

Mr.  0R06S.  How  many  parking 
spaces  are  there? 

Mr.  McFAUx  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 
This  Is  Umlted  by  the  space  of  the  build- 
ing. This  parklnc  lot  would  provide 
some  00  or  66  parking  places  for  employ- 
ees of  the  Court.  The  present  parking 
lot  Is  used  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  QROSS.  Bow  many  more  cars 
wUl  the  purchase  of  this  property  ac- 
commodate? 

Mr.  McFALL.  There  are  presently 
three  old  houses  on  the  property  that 
will  be  rased.  In  this  space  there  would 
be  added  room  for  additional  cars.  I 
think,  if  I  remember  the  hearings  cor- 
rectly, some  50  or  so  cars  are  now  ac- 
commodated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  should  we  provide 
parking  spaces  for  employees  of  the  Su- 
preme Court? 

Mr.  McFALL.  We  provide  parking 
apace  for  employees  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Mr.  QROSS.    Not  all  of  them,  do  we? 

Mr.  McFALL.  No.  not  all  of  them.  I 
am  told  that  there  is  an  extreme  short- 
age of  parking  spaces  around  the  Capitol 
for  employees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  genUe- 
man  this  question:  The  report  seems  to 
Indicate  that  ttotsg  want  this  additional 
parking  space  beoause  It  is  dangerous  for 
the  women  empkgees  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  go  to  their  automobiles  after 
dark.    Is  this  one  of  the  reasons? 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  hearings  so  indi- 
cate. The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  indi- 
cated that  at  the  preaent  time  in  the 
late  evenings,  since  the  secretaries  work 
late,  the  guard  personnel  are  on  duty  to 
make  certain  that  these  women  are  pro- 
tected in  their  block-long  walk  to  their 
parking  place. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  genUe- 
man.  What  Is  the  danger  to  the  women 
employees  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  preeimie  tj^iey  would 
be  subject,  possibly,  to  some  criminal  as- 
sault or  robbery  or  something  of  this 
nature. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  the  other  Federal 
employees,  including  employees  of  the 
Houas  of  ReprMwnHtlvea,  who  live  in 
that  area  are  subject  to  the  same 
dango-s:  are  they  not? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  presume  all  people  in 
this  area  woukl  be  subject  to  the  same 
dangers.  We  have,  as  you  know,  around 
the  Cairttol.  guardii  U^ts.  and  so  forth 
and  we  have  the  Mme  problems  around 
the  Capitol  that  they  would  have  around 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  this,  apparently,  be- 
comes something  In  the  nature  of  special 
privilege  legislation  since  you  propose  to 
take  care  of  the  employees  of  the  Su- 


preme Court  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
employees. 

Mr.  McFALL  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
I  would  not  agree  that  it  would  be  spe- 
cial privilege.  The  employees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  are  provided  with 
parking  facilities.  They  are  provided 
with  guards.  They  are  provided  with 
policemen,  in  the  same  way  that  is  ctm- 
templated  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  that  Ls  true— if  they 
are  provided  with  all  this  police  protec- 
tion— then  this  would  not  be  needed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  dangerous 
situation  existing  in  the  absence  of  i>ark- 
ing;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  at  the  present  time,  this  parking  Is 
provided  for  members  and  the  employees 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  They  would  like 
to  continue  to  utilize  this  parking  lot  in 
the  manner  they  presently  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  they  would, 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 
•  Mr.  McFALL,.  And  if  they  are  not 
permitted  to  use  this  and  to  purchase 
this  land  for  a  parking  lot,  this  coal 
company  may  construct  an  apartment 
house  there  and  likely  would  construct 
it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  Intrigues  me— the 
threat  that  tney  are  going  to  put  a 
luxury  apartment  house  on  this  property, 
the  implication  being,  of  course,  that 
would  make  It  more  valuable.  Now  who 
Is  in  the  business  of  putting  up  a  luxury 
aptulment  on  that  property.  If  it  Ls  so 
dangerous  for  women  to  be  afoot  after 
dark  In  the  area? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  would  not  want  to 
discuss  with  the  gentleman  the  business 
interests  of  the  people  who  own  the 
property.  But  from  my  point  of  view.  If 
I  owned  valuable  property  that  close  to 
the  Capitol  and  the  rental  I  received 
from  it  was  a  total  sum  of  $18,000  a  year, 
and  I  could  invest  my  money  to  bring 
me  more  return  on  my  investment  in 
valuable  land,  I  think  I  would  do  it  and 
I  think  that  the  coal  company  which 
has  this  property  la  to  be  congratulated 
for  permitting  the  Federal  Government 
to  make  this  purchase  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  genUeman 
agree  with  me.  that  it  la  in  tlie  nature 
of  a  travesty  on  the  touted  splendor  of 
the  Capital  City  when  the  women  em- 
ployees of  the  highest  Court  of  the  United 
States  are  not  safe  after  dark  In  the  Im- 
mediate vicinity  of  that  Court? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate. I  do  not  know  about  the  travesty 
part  that  the  gentleman  refers  to,  but 
I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  circum- 
stances exist,  but  it  is  the  type  of  prob- 
lem that  we  have  to  consider  and  this 
problem  does  exist,  and  the  Congress.  I 
think,  would  provide  some  remedy.  I 
think  this  is  a  reasonable  remedy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man by  way  of  conclusion  with  respect  to 
that  luxury  apartment  business,  the 
threat  that  they  are  going  to  build  a 
luxury  apartment  on  that  ground,  that 
if  that  area  is  not  safe  for  women  em- 
ployees of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  I  certainly  would  not  want 
my  wife  afoot  In  the  area — luxury  apart- 
ment or  otherwise. 


Mr.   HALEY.    Mr.   Speaker,  will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill  about 
section  5  of  the  bill?  I  see  where  In  sec- 
tion 5  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  contracts  and  so 
forth,  and  to  make  expenditures  for  vari- 
ous services  such  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  act.  Then 
you  leave  an  open  end  authorization  here. 
It  secma  to  me  that  there  should  be 
some  figure  beyond  which  they  could 
not  go.  I  feel  that  the  Congress  is  en- 
tiiled  in  all  instances  to  know  how  much 
money  is  going  to  be  expended. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this 
bill  should  specify  a  limitation. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Well,  the  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  question— If  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  will  yield  to  me  for 
that  purpose— It  is  possible  that  we 
could  write  in  this  bill  a  provision  re- 
quiring a  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
funds  that  might  be  expended.  How- 
ever, the  committee  considered  this 
possibility.  It  was  necessary  under  the 
law  for  the  appraisal  proceedings  to  be 
followed  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
It  Is  necessary  for  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  another  committee  of 
this  House,  to  consider  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  funds. 

We  have  in  this  Instance  two  safe- 
guards of  the  interests  of  the  people  to 
protect  them  against  an  overexpcndl- 
ture  of  funds.  It  would  be.  I  think,  un- 
necessary to  come  back,  shall  we  say. 
to  the  Public  Works  Committee  to  pro- 
vide a  safeguard  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee  to  further  protect  the  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  that  I  think  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Flonda  [Mr.  Halsy]  Is  sound.  Leaving 
aside  the  question  of  need  as  fiur  as  the 
Supreme  Court  and  Its  employees  Is  con- 
cerned. I  think  past  history  would  in- 
dicate that  the  Congress  In  Its  wisdom 
ought  not  to  give  an  open  end  authoriza- 
tion to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  It 
seems  to  me  this  would  be  the  wiser 
course  for  us  to  take,  to  put  some  limita- 
tion on  his  plana  and  proposals  for 
spending  money. 

Therefore.  I  suggest  that  we  pass  this 
bill  over  and  then  we  can  have  some 
negotiation  about  a  reasonable  limita- 
tion as  to  cost  so  that  the  Congress 
knows  at  the  time  the  legislation  Is  en- 
acted how  much  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  will  be  authorized  to  spend  for 
the  acquisition  and  for  the  subsequent 
development  of  this  particular  parking; 
lot. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that 
this  Is  no  departure  from  the  normal 
operation  and  procedures.  We  do  this  In 
flood  control  projects,  rivers  and  harbors 
projects,  and  every  other  project  that  is 
brought  here  for  the  authorisation  of 
projects  for  land  acquisition  for  Federal 
use. 
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Mr.  FORD.  I  greatly  respect  the 
views  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
However,  it  does  not  take  much  research 
to  find  instances  where  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  has  been  a  little  on  the.  ex- 
travagant side  and,  perhi4>s.  this  is  a 
way  in  which  we  can  emphasize  that  he 
.should  not  go  off  into  the  wild  blue 
yonder  in  this  relatively  small  project. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
mi'  reservation  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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LAKE   FRANCIS    CASE,   S.   DAK. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  130)  to 
change  the  name  of  Fort  Randall 
Reservoir  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
to  Lake  Francis  Case. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpreaentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
Amerira  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Fort  Randall  Reservoir  In  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  shall  b«  known  as  Lake  Francis  Case 
In  honor  of  the  late  Senator  of  South  r>i^v/^t«. 
who  was  BO  very  Instrumental  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  pro- 
gram. Any  law.  regulation,  document,  or 
record  of  the  United  States  in  which  such 
reservoir  is  referred  to  by  any  other  ii»iri» 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  refer  to  mch 
reservoir  by  the  name  of  Lake  Francis  Case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Bnicee  Eddy  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Idaho,  a 
unit  in  the  comprehensive  plan  of  develop- 
ment of  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of  1958  and 
1902,  aball  hereafter  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  Dworshak  Dam  and  Reservoir. 
in  honor  of  the  late  Senator  from  Idaho. 
who  was  a  champion  of  full  development  of 
our  Nation's  water  resources  and  a  patient 
and  persevering  promoter  of  this  project. 
Any  law,  regulation,  document,  or  record  of 
the  United  States  In  which  such  dam  and 
reservoir  are  designated  or  referred  to  under 
the  name  of  Bruces  Eddy  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir shall  be  held  and  considered  to  refer  to 
such  dam  and  reservoir  by  the  name  of  Dwor- 
shak Dam  and  Reservoir. 


LAKE    SHARPS,    S.    DAK. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  131)  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Big  Bend  Res- 
ervoir in  the  State  of  South  Dakota  to 
Lake  Sharpe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  U  snooted  by  the  SttmU  mnd  Hofut  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Big 
Bend  Reaervolr  tn  the  State  oC  South  Da- 
kota shall  be  known  and  designated  here- 
after as  Lake  Sharpe  in  honor  of  M.  Q. 
Sharpe.  the  late  Oovamor  ot  Soath  Dakota, 
who  was  ao  very  instrumental  la  the  devM- 
opment  of  the  Mlaeourl  Rive  Baeln  pragram. 
Any  law.  regulation,  document,  or  reooed  of 
the  United  States  In  which  sxich  reaervolr  is 
referred  to  by  any  other  name  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  refer  to  such  reservoir  by 
the  name  at  Lake  Sharpe. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table.  i 


CHANQINO  NAME  OF  BRUCES  SDDT 
DAM  AND  RBSERVOIR.  IDAHO.  TO 
THE  DWORSHAK  DAM  AND  RES- 
ERVOIR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bin  (a  850)  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Bruoea  Xdfdy 
Dam  and  Reservoir  in  the  State  of  Idaho 
to  the  Dworshak  Dam  and  Reserroir. 


Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is,  there  objection 
tonhe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
that  this  legislation  to  change  the  name 
of  the  Bruces  Eddy  Dam  and  Reservoir 
in  Idaho  to  the  Dworshak  Dam  and 
Reservoir  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing Idahoan  who  served  his  State 
faithfully  in  both  this  body  and  In  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Henry  Dworshak  will  always 
be  remembered  to  Idahoans  as  a  man  of 
great  courage  who  was  willing  to  fight 
for  the  water  resource  development  of 
our  State.  He  could  never  be  intimidated 
by  the  power  companies  or  any  other 
special  interest  groups. 

■nipoiighout  his  legislative  career  he 
remained  a  dedicated  conservative  with 
a  big  heart.  This  legislator  was  often 
unpredictable  In  his  voting.  A  few  years 
ago  there  was  a  bill  before  the  UJ3. 
Senate  to  Increase  the  Federal  minimnni 
wage  law.  Even  though  it  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  UJ3.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merw,  the  Idaho  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  many  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  Senator  Dworshak's  letters 
were  running  strongly  against  the  bill, 
when  it  came  to  a  final  vote  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Henry  Dworshak 
voted  for  the  increaaed  minimum  wage 
and  acainst  the  Chamber  of  Commereeto 
opposition  because  as  he  told  me,  "The 
woiidngman  needed  a  little  help  to  keep 
up  with  the  increased  cost  of  living." 

Daring  the  past  few  years  one  of  the 
big  issues  in  Idaho  politics  has  been  the 
BuzTU  Creek  project.  This  project  has 
had  the  support  of  water  users,  flood  con- 
troldiatrict,  wildlife  and  recreation  sup- 
porter*, RBA's  and  mmiiclpalitles,  and 
many  chambers  of  commerce  throughout 
the  State  of  Idaho.  It  is  a  needed  and 
good  project  However,  it  has  had  the 
opposition  of  the  two  private  power 
companies  who  serve  the  State  and  a 
few  of  the  newspapers  which  always  rally 
to  the  Power  Co.  cause.  However,  Sena- 
tor Dworshak  again  dlq^laylng  the  cour- 
age that  made  him  a  favorite  of  Idahoans 
introduced  legislation  for  the  passage  of 
Bums  Creek  hi  the  86th,  86th.  and  87th 
Congresses.    I    believe    that     Senator 


Dworshak's  views  on  water  resource  de- 
velopment are  well  conveyed  by  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  the  hearings  on 
Burns  Creek  in  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee on  March  16,  1959: 

Senator  AmEssoir.  I  will  welcome  to  the 
witness  stand  first  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  a  longtime  friend  to 
many  of  us,  Senator  Dworshak. 

STATEMENT   OF    HON.    HENRT   DWORSHAK,   A    U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  THE   STATE  OF  IDAHO 

Senator  Dworshak.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. ^  ^"^ 
I  would  like  to  have  Included  In  the  record 
of  the  hearings  a  brief  statement  In  support 
of  the  Burns  Creek  measure,  which  this 
group  and  the  full  committee  has  approved 
In  the  past.  The  measure  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  during  the  85th  Congress,  2d  session, 
and  died  In  the  House. 

This  project  has  the  support  of  Idaho  peo- 
ple. It  has  been  proven  to  be  economically 
feasible,  and  a  sound  development  of  water 
resources.  The  deslrabUlty  of  this  project 
is  as  great  today  as  3  years  ago  when  this 
group  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole  gave  its 
approval  after  extensive  hearings  and  exam- 
ination of  testimony. 

Bums  Creek  Is  designed  to  fit  into  the 
already  constructed  Palisades  Reservoir  proj- 
ect as  a  stream-regulating,  water-storage, 
and  power-producing  project.  I  believe  it 
exemplles  the  concept  of  maxlmimi  devel- 
opment of  water  resources. 

It  Is  a  reimbursable  project,  which  to- 
gether with  Palisades  wlU  repay  the  Gov- 
ernment costs  of  construction  plus  millions 
In  taxes  from  Increased  agricultural  yields 
and  Industrial  activity  spurred  by  power  and 
water  resources  it  will  make  available  to  a 
large  section   of  southeastern   Idaho. 

Here  is  what  the  project  will  do: 

1.  Provide  a  regulated  streamflow  below 
Palisades  Dam.  This  will  enable  the  power- 
plant  at  Palisades  to  be  operated  at  peak 
elBclency,  and  will  mc»-e  than  double  the 
prime  power  develc^ment.  This  will  also 
conform  to  the  stream  fluctuation  regula- 
tions and  provide  a  steady  flow  for  preserva- 
tion of  fish  life  In  the  Snake  River. 

2.  Provide  100,000  acre-feet  ot  long-term 
holdover  irrigation  storage,  which  wlU  give 
protection  to  660,000  acres  of  irrigated  land 
along  the  Snake  River  downstream  to  Bliss. 
Idaho.  Drou^t  conditions  have  in  ttie  past 
caused  water  shortages  in  this  area. 

3.  Provide  90,000  kllowatte  of  power  which 
WlU  shorten  the  reimbursement  i>erlod  re- 
quired and  boost  the  electrical  potential  of 
the  southern  Idaho  area. 

4.  Create  another  recreational  reservoir 
for  the  beneflt  of  Idaho  residents  and  the 
thousands  of  tourlsu  from  aU  States  in  the 
Nation  who  annually  flock  to  Idaho  to  be 
in  the  great  outdoors  and  sample  some  of 
the  finest  fishing  in  America. 

Plfih-stocklng  faculties  provided  for  Pal- 
isades can  be  utilized  to  stock  this  reaervolr. 
The  greatest  trout-producing  areas  In  the 
Nation  in  poundage  are  found  in  thta  area 
at  Henry's  Lake  and  Island  Park  Reservoir 
and  fishery  offlrlals  have  indicated  Bums 
Creek  Reservoir  shows  great  potential  for 
fish  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  $44,200,000  reservoir 
wUl  provide  beneflU  to  the  people  of  Idaho 
and  many  other  States,  far  in  excess  of  the 
Immediate  costs.  Its  entire  construction 
cost  Will  be  repaid  through  the  sale  of  irri- 
gation water  and  electric  power.  It  will 
help  the  Paltsadee  project  function  mca* 
efflclenUy  and  will  materially  shorten  the 
repayment  period  of  both.  I  believe  It 
would  be  wactefnl  tfkoald  this  project  not 
be  eoDatruoiad  as  aa  enhaneeoMBt  ot  the 
Oovemmantii  inveetnent  tn  the  Pallaadea 
project. 
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I  urff*  thAt  jour  •ttboommittoe  favonbly 
report  Uiia  bill  to  Um  full  ootnmlttM  wlOi 
a  reconunencUtlon  tlMt  It  tx  approved. 

Senator  And^wom.  Tluuik  you. 

Senator   I>woriluUc   was    not    only    a 
champion  of  Paliaadea.  Bums  Creek,  but 
also  the  BruoM  Kddy  Reservoir  which  I 
am  hopeful  thai  (his  body   will  today 
authorize  to  bear  his  name.     He  was  a 
champion  of  all  water  resource  develop- 
ment in  his  home  State  of  Idaho  and 
throughout  the  Nation.    He  found  that 
the  development  of  these  great  natural 
resources  was  consistent  with  his  con- 
servauve  philosophy.    In  his  statement 
supporting  Bums  Creek,  Senator  Dwor- 
shAk  showed  a  great  Interest  in  stocking 
the  Palisades  Reaenrt^  with  fish  for  the 
benefit  of  sportsmen  and  wildlife  groups. 
But  In  the  days  when  these  same  groups 
stood  in  opposlUoo  to  the  Bruces  Eddy 
project  Henry  Dworahak  championed  Its 
cause    in    the    Senate    of    the    United 
States.    This.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  illus- 
trates   the    Independence    of    our    late 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  37th  sesskm  of  the  Idaho  Legisla- 
ture memorializes  Congress  urging  adop- 
tion of  the  legislation  that  we  are  con- 
sidering here  today.  Their  memorial 
follows : 

Iw  T««  Skmati  of  ths  Btatx  o»  Idaho.  Skivatx 

Jonrr  Mzhobial  Ho.  7,  it  8tat«  ArrAias 

CoMicrrm.  a  Joovt  ICkmokial 
To    the    Honorable    Senate    and    House    of 
Jtepresentative  o/  the  United  States,  tn 
CoTifresa  AsaembUd: 

We.  your  memorlaUsta,  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  Hou—  of  Repreaentatlvee  of 
the  Leglalature  of  th»  State  of  Idaho,  aa- 
•embled  in  the  91th  aeeslon  thereof,  do 
respectfully  repreMnt  that: 

Whereas  the  late  Saxuktor  Henry  Dworahak 
was  a  champion  of  full  development  of  our 
NaUon'a  water  r— ourc—  and  a  man  of 
boujadieas  snergy  and  a  tlrelees  worker  for 
Idaho  during  hU  aS  ymn  he  served  the  Oem 
State  in  Congreas:  aad 

Whereas  he  constantly  sought  coopers Uon 
among  all  levels  oi  goTsmment  and  private 
enterprise  In  water  resource  development  to 
achieve  the  grnstsl  beneflt  for  the  great- 
est number  of  peraoas  with  the  least  amount 
of  bureaucratic  control  and  interference; 
and 

Whereas  the  Bniees  Bddy  project  on  the 
north  fork  of  the  Clearwater  River,  which 
project  was  authortasd  shortly  after  his 
death,  was  a  projaet  whloh  he  sought  and 
worked  for  In  coopevatkm  with  local.  State, 
regional,  and  natioaal  water  reaouree  devel- 
opment Interests:  9cm.  therefore,  be  It 

»e»olved  by  the  STth  teaeion  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  StmU  of  l4aho.  now  tn  session 
(the  aenate  and  the  Mouse  of  representatives 
concurring).  That  tba Oongrees  and  President 
of  the  United  States  be  respectfuUy  peti- 
tioned, as  a  fitting  memorial  to  our  distin- 
guished late  Senator  Henry  Ehrorshak  for 
his  many  years  of  tlrelees  and  productive 
work  In  resource  development  and  for  his 
patience  and  perseverance  In  promoting  this 
project,  that  early  action  be  taken  to  Imple- 
ment a  change  of  name  from  Bruces  Eddy  to 
Henry  E>worshak  Dam;  Be  tt  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be.  and  he  hereby  u,  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Honaa  oi  BepreaentaUves  of 
the  OoBgreaa.  and  to  tbm  Soiatars  and  Rep- 
resanutlves  reprasenttag  tUs  State  In  the 
Oongrees  of  the  United  States. 


This  senate  joint  memorial  w&«  adupt«d 
by  the  senate  on  the  5th  day  of  February 
19«3. 

W   E  DasvLow. 
President  of  the  Senate 
This   senate    joint   memorial    was   adopted 
by   the  house  of  represent  a  ttves  on   the  8ih 
day  of  February  1963 

Prrs  T  Cenaksusa. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  thus  proposiil 
has  great  merit.  It  is  a  worthy  tribute 
to  a  tireless  public  servant  and  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill 
before  us  changing  the  name  of  the 
Bruces  Eddy  Dam  and  Reservoir  to  the 
I>worshak  Oam  and  Reservoir 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  thiid 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AGREEMENTS  FOR  MAIL 
TRANSPORTATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R  5179 » 
to  authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to 
enter  into  agreements  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  mail  by  passenger  common  car- 
riers by  motor  vehicle,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Untted  States  of 
AmerKa  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 101  of  title  39,  United  StAtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  following 
section  «40a  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

'I  640aa.  Agreements  with  pasaenger  com- 
mon carriers  by  motor  vehicle 

"The  Postmaster  General  may  enter  into 
agreements,  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  shall  prescribe  8iiid  without  advertis- 
ing for  bids  and  without  bond,  for  ths  traiis- 
pcvtatlon  of  mall,  by  passenger  conunon  car- 
riers by  motor  vehicle  within  the  area  In 
which  the  carrier  Is  permitted  by  law  to 
transport  passengers  ". 

8»c.  2.  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  101 
of  Utle  39.  United  States  Code.  U  amended 
by  inserting 

"6403a.  Agreements  with  passenger  common 

carriers  by  motor   vehicle." 
Inunedlately  below 

"0402.  Authority  to  coatract  fur  mail  trans- 
portation". 
Sac.  8.  Section  M02(a)   of  title  39,  United 
States  Oode.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  Im- 
mediately following  the  semicolon  In  sub- 
paragraph (4)   thereof: 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (5)  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  Bubp«Lragraph 

"(0)  transports tlon  of  mall,  by  passenger 
conunon  carriers  by  motor  vehicle  shAll  be 
procured  as  provided  In  section  S402a  of 
this  tlUe. ". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2.  line  1.  Insert  '.  in  passenger  carry- 
ing motor  vehicles."  Immediately  following 
"mall". 

Page  2,  line  2.  strike  out  "within  the  area 
in"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "over  the 
regular  routes  on '. 

PagB  3.  line  16.  Insert  ".  In  passenger  carry- 
ing motor  vehicles."  Immediately  following 
"mall". 


DESIGNATING  THE  McGEE  BEND 
DAM  AND  RESERVOIR  AS  THE 
SAM  RAYBURN  DAM  AND  RESER- 
VOIR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7594 » 
to  designate  the  McGee  Bend  Dam  and 
Reservoir  on  the  Angelina  River.  Tex  . 
as  the  Sam  Rayburn  Dam  and  Reservoir 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  sus  follows: 

He  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre.is  assembled.  That  the  Mc- 
0«e  Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Angelina 
River.  Texas,  hereafter  shall  be  known  and 
de.slgnated  as  the  "Sam  Rayburn  E>am  and 
Reservoir '.  Any  law.  regulation,  map,  docxi- 
ment.  record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  In  which  McOee  Bend  Dam  and 
Reservoir  Is  referred  to  shall  be  held  to  refer 
to  such  dam  and  reservoir  as  the  "Sam  Ray- 
burn Dam  and  Reservoir". 

Mr  BROOKS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BROOKS.  Mr  Speaker,  it  i.s 
with  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  contribfK 
tion  that  our  late  speaker  and  colleague 
Sam  Rayburn  made  toward  the  wise 
preservation  of  our  priceless  natural  re- 
.sources  that  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R. 
7594  It  seems  entirely  fitting  that  the 
largest  fresh  water  dam  and  reservoir  in 
his  own  State  be  named  after  Sam  Ray- 
burn. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  know, 
this  dam  and  reservoir  are  located  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District.  In  south- 
east Texas,  which  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent. Those  of  us  who  served  with 
Sam  Rayburn  know  that  he  was  person- 
ally and  actively  interested  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  significant  project. 

During  the  Korean  emergency,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  testified  before  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  that  this  project 
was  one  of  the  nine  most  important  pub- 
lic works  projects  In  the  entire  country 
for  development  of  our  defense  and  es- 
sential civilian  economy.  In  1955.  after 
the  Lower  Neches  Valley  Authority 
pledged  $13  million  in  local  support,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  ap- 
proved the  first  construction  money  to 
build  this  $68  million  project. 

In  those  early  days  of  construction, 
this  dam  and  reservoir  were  not  without 
some  opposition.  Many  of  us  may  re- 
member the  June  afternoon  in  1958  when 
Sam  Rayburn  temporarily  laid  aside  his 
gavel  and  stepped  down  here  Into  the 
well  of  the  House  and  forcefully  spoke  in 
behalf  of  continuing  the  project.  That 
day  seemed  to  mark  the  end  of  all  opposi- 
tion to  this  great  project  which  will  be 
completed  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  proposed  this  leg- 
islation,  the  response  from   the  people 


of  east  Texas  has  been  In  wholehearted 
support  of  honoring  In  this  manner  the 
half  century  of  constructive  labor  that 
Sam  Rayburn  gave  to  sound  conservation 
so  that  all  our  people  can  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  our  natural  resources.  No  man 
has  contributed  more  to  our  Nation  and 
no  dam  and  reservoir  could  more  ap- 
propriately stand  as  a  testimonial  of 
Sam  Raybums  love  for  the  people  of 
our  Nation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  Laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZINO  CONBTRUCnON  OP  A 
BANK  PROTECTION  PROJECT  ON 
THE  OUTANDOT  RIVER  AT  BAR- 
BOURSVILLE,  W.  VA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2671) 
authorizing  construction  of  a  bank  pro- 
tection project  on  the  Guyandot  River 
at  Barboursvllle.  W.  Va. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  the  House  have 
the  assurance  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  since  this  Is  a  100-percent 
contribution  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  this  project,  that  with 
the  completion  of  the  project  Federal  re- 
sponsibility will  end  and  the  community 
will  thereafter  maintain  what  has  been 
constructed? 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill  It  Is  provided  that  all 
future  maintenance  costs  will  be  sus- 
tained by  the  local  people  In  Barbours- 
vllle. W.  Va.  I  might  add  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
strong  attempts  have  been  made  over  the 
past  few  years  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  see  whether  local  Interests  oould  sup- 
ply part  of  the  costs  beyond  the  ordinary 
costs  of  the  land.  Ttie  local  Interests 
could  not  supply  the  costs,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  recommended  this 
procedure  be  utilized.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  within  the  terma 
of  the  bill,  this  work  Is  authorised  on  the 
condition  that  local  Interests  shall  fur- 
nish all  the  required  land  and  Interest 
therein,  free  from  damage,  and  will 
maintain  and  operate  the  works  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  operation. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HECHLER.     Mr,  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  The  best  assurance 
I  can  give  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is  in  the  very  language  of  the  bill  Itself. 
which  reads: 

This  works  Is  authorised  on  the  condition 
that  local  Interests  shall  furnish  all  required 
lands  or  Interests  therein,  hold  and  save  the 
United  States  free  from  damages,  and  main- 
tain and  operate  the  works  after  completion. 


We  have  been  working  for  several 
years  to  shore  up  and  strengthen  the 
bank  of  the  Guyandot  River,  which 
has  slipped  and  eroded  along  the  edge 
of  Water  Street  in  Barboursvllle,  W.  Va. 
On  several  recent  occasions  I  have  ob- 
served that  the  situation  is  getting  more 
serious.  The  pavement  is  being  under- 
mined. One-way  traflBc  has  already  been 
instituted  along  Water  Street.  A  church 
and  a  rectory  and  several  businesses  and 
private  residences  are  in  danger,  not  to 
mention  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares 
of  the  town. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  in  March  of 
1957  approved  construction  of  a  bank 
protection  project  along  Water  Street, 
under  the  general  authority  provided  by 
section  14  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1946.  subject  to  certain  items  of  local 
participation  Including  a  cash  contribu- 
tion of  the  construction  cost  in  excess  of 
the  $50,000  Federal  limitation  specified 
by  the  act.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  carefully  in- 
vestigated this  matter,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  reported: 

the  city  was  unable  to  provide  the  required 
contribution. 

Authority  to  construct  the  project  was 
canceled  in  January  1958. 

Since  1958,  repeated  and  unsuccessful 
efforts  have  been  made  to  raise  the  con- 
tribution locally.  Severe  floods  along  the 
Guyandot  River  in  March  of  1963  cut 
away  the  river  bank  even  more,  and  make 
it  necessary  to  take  action.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  in  a  letter  dated  July 
3. 1963.  reported: 

Failure  of  the  endangered  length  of  Water 
Street  would  have  serious  consequences  for 
the  commercial,  indvistrlal,  and  residential 
interests  of  BarboursvUle. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  in 
unanimously  recommending  the  passage 
of  HR.  2671,  pointed  out: 

Evidence  presented  to  the  committee 
clearly  indicated  the  emergency  nature  of 
the  situation  at  Barboursvllle,  W.  Va. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  once  con- 
structed, this  bank  protection  project 
will  be  maintained  by  local  interests  and 
not  provide  a  burden  on  the  UB.  Treas- 
ury, I  urge  enactment  of  H.R.  2671. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasembled.  That  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  is  hereby  authorized  to 
construct  such  emergency  protecUve  works 
as  ha  deems  necessary  to  repair  and  restore 
the  banks  of  the  Guyandot  River  In  the 
vicinity  of  Water  Street  In  Barboursvllle, 
West  Virginia,  and  to  prevent  further  ero- 
sion thereof,  at  a  total  Federal  cost  of  not 
to  exceed  »160.000.  This  works  Is  author- 
laed  on  the  condition  that  local  interests 
shall  furnish  all  required  lands  or  Interests 
tliereln,  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages,  and  maintain  and  operate  the 
works  after  completion. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  SURVEY  OF  THE  FRIO 
RIVER  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  THREE 
RIVERS,  TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  5478) 
authorizing  a  svirvey  of  the  Frio  River 
in  the  vicinity  of  Three  Rivers,  Tex.,  in 
the  interest  of  flood  control  and  allied 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  find  in  the 
report  any  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
survey.  For  the  record,  I  would  like  to 
have  someone  indicate  how  much  this  is 
going  to  cost. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
that  question  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
at  the  hearing  and  their  estimate  was 
that  it  would  cost  approximately  $75,000. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  cause  a  survey  of  the  Prto  River  In  the 
vicinity  of  Three  Rivers,  Texas,  to  be  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  the  interest  of  flood  control  and 
allied  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  SURVEY  OF  CEDAR 
BAYOU,  TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6923) 
authorizing  a  survey  of  Cedar  Bayou. 
Tex.,  in  the  interest  of  flood  control  and 
allied  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  again  I  do  not  find 
any  record  as  to  what  the  cost  will  be. 
I  would  like  to  have  some  indication  as 
to  that. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  this  survey  is 
likewise  $75,000. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  tusembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  is  hereby  authorized 
to  cause  a  survey  of  the  Cedar  Bayou,  Texas, 
to  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  the  interest  of  flood  control, 
navigation,  major  drainage,  and  related  wa- 
ter uses  coordinated  with  related  land 
resources. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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VALIDATINO  CERTAIN  RICE  ACRE- 
AGE AUiOTMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 193,  rel»tlii«  to  the  TAlldlty  of  cer- 
tain rice  acreace  aUotments  for  1962 
and  prior  crop  yean. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  House  Joint  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congreee  mMeembled.  That  in  a  State 
in  which  farm  rlos  aerMg>  allotments  are  de- 
termined on  the  basla  of  paat  production  of 
rlc«  bj  the  produear  on  the  farm,  any  pro- 
ducer rice  acreac*  allotment  found  by  the 
ABC  county  oommlttee  or  the  ASC  State 
oommlttee  to  have  been  properly  apportioned 
trom  the  State  rlee  acreage  allotment  and 
the  acreage  allotment  for  any  farm  to  which 
such  producer  alloCment  haa  been  allocated 
and  approved  by  the  county  oommlttee  in 
food  faith  for  any  erop  year  1966  to  laca. 
both  Inclusive,  aball  be  deemed  to  have  been 
validly  eetabllahed  and  shall  remain  In  effect, 
and  the  farm  marketing  quota  and  farm 
marketing  ezoeai.  11  any,  thall  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  auch  valid  farm  rice  acreage 
allotment. 

This  resolution  ahail  not  apply  to  any  pro- 
ducer rice  allotment  or  any  planted  rice  acre- 
age that  haa  been  obtained  by  dupUcatlon, 
forgery,  bribery,  intimidation,  or  practices 
that  would  result  in  the  total  allotted  acreage 
In  the  State  esceedlng  the  SUte  acreage  al- 
lotment, less  any  unallocated  reeerve  acreage. 

The  House  i<^nt  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  engrooed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENSION   OF   CACHE    NATIONAL 
FOREST  BOUNDARIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1388)  to 
add  certain  lands  to  the  Cache  National 
Forest,  Utah. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representativee  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congree*  aesembted.  That  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  Cache  National 
Poreet.  Utah,  are  hereby  extended  to  include 
the  following  deeerlbed  lands : 

A  tract  of  land  in  the  north  half  of  the 
northeast  quarter  of  aeotlon  34.  township  0 
north,  range  1  east.  Salt  Lake  base  and 
meridian,  being  mere  particularly  deeerlbed 
as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  comer  of  said 
aectlon  34,  and  running  thence  south  fol- 
lowing the  east  line  of  said  section  34  522.4 
feet:  thence  north  6S  degreee  16  minutes 
west  360.3  feet;  tbeaee  along  a  regular  cxirve 
to  the  left  with  a  radius  of  3. 743 J  feet,  for 
an  arc  distance  of  IjSOeX)  feet;  thence  north 
0  degrees  08  minutes  east  78.9  feet  to  the 
xiorth  line  of  said  section  34;  thence  south 
88  degreee  S2  minutes  east  along  the  section 
line  1.783.4  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning. 
containing  10.2  acres. 

A  tract  of  land  in  sections  18  and  19. 
township  S  north,  range  3  east.  Salt  Lake 
base  and  meridian,  being  more  particularly 
deeerlbed  as  foUows: 

Beginning  at  the  southwest  comer  of  said 
section  18  and  running  thence  north  0  de- 
grees 21  minutes  east  along  the  west  line 
of  said  section  18.  9JMO.0  feet;  thence  north 
88  degrees  39  minutes  east  150^  feet;  thence 
south  1  degree  sa  minutes  east  318J  feet: 
thence  north  88  degrees  88  minutes  east  15.0 
feet;  thence  south  1  degree  00  minutes  east 


187  0    feet;    thence    east    380  0    feet,    thence 
south  150.0  feet: 

thence  north  88  degrees  40  mtnut«s  east 
400.0  feet,  thence  south  61  degrees  20  min- 
utes east  94. 1  feet;  thence  south  71  degrees 
13  minutes  east  158.4  feet;  thence  south  54 
degrees  15  minutes  east  162  6  feet,  thence 
south  35  0  feet;  thence  south  41  degrees  53 
minutes  east  233  7  feet:  thence  south  57  de- 
grees 04  minutes  east  408  1  feet. 

thence  north  88  degreee  39  minutes  eaat 
120  0  feet:  thence  south  1  degree  21  minutes 
east  64  0  feet;  thence  south  67  degrees  27 
minutes  east  144  4  feet;  thence  north  1  de- 
gree 21  minutes  west  59  1  feet;  thence  north 
89  degrees  14  minutes  east  58  7  feet,  thence 
south  3  degrees  43  minutes  east  228  I  feet; 
thence  east  55  5  feet;  thence  south  18  de- 
grees 28  minutes  east  139  2  feet,  thence 
south  27  degrees  38  minutes  east  333  6  feet; 
thenoe  south  89  degrees  11  minutes  east 
1313  feet;  thence  south  4  degrees  30  min- 
utes east  494.1  feet;  thence  south  43  degrees 
39  minutes  east  307.2  feet;  thence  south  86 
degrees    12    minutes   east    145  9    feet. 

thence  south  4  degrees  45  minutes  east 
769.2  feet;  thence  south  3  degrees  48  min- 
utes weat  300  0  feet,  thence  westerly  70  0 
feet,  more  or  less,  thence  south  6  degrees 
15  minutes  east  235  0  feet;  thence  south  42 
degrees  00  minutes  east  115  2  feet,  thence 
east  164  5  feet;  thence  south  9  degrees  00 
minutes  east  1.025  3  feet;  thence  south  54 
degreee  00  minutes  east  365  7  feet. 

thence  along  a  regular  cvu^e  to  the  right 
with  a  radius  of  1,860.08  feet  for  an  arc  dis- 
tance of  1,126  0  feet,  the  Ungent  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  curve  bears  south  64  degrees 
09  minutes  weat;  thence  north  5  degrees  00 
minutes  east  618  feet;  thence  north  9  de- 
grees 15  minutes  east  400  0  feet;  thence 
north  85  degrees  14  minutes  west  1,1910 
feet;  thence  north  401  0  feet;  thence  south 
82  degrees  20  minutes  west  256  0  feet;  thence 
south  31  degrees  38  minutes  west  231  8  feet, 
thence  west  120  0  feet;  thence  south  1 
degree  30  minutes  west  204.6  feet;  thence 
north  65  degrees  16  minutes  west  766  7  feet 
to  the  west  line  of  said  section  19;  thence 
ncMTth  522  4  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning 
containing  246  0  acres. 

A  tract  of  land  in  the  northwest  quarter 
of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  13,  town- 
ship 6  north,  range  1  east.  Salt  Lake  base 
meridian,  being  more  particularly  described 
as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  said 
northwest  quarter  northeast  quarter,  from 
which  point  the  north  quarter  corner  of 
said  section  13  bears  north  0  degrees  67 
minutes  east  1,320  0  feet,  and  running 
thence  north  0  degrees  67  minutes  east 
along  the  west  line  of  said  northwest  quar- 
ter northeast  quarter  196  0  feet;  thence 
north  65  degrees  04  minutes  east  361  3  feet: 
thenoe  south  51  degrees  18  minutes  east 
3848  feet;  thence  east  333.0  feet:  thence 
south  170.0  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  south 
line  of  said  northwest  quarter  northeast 
quarter;  thence  north  88  degrees  57  minutes 
west  876.0  feet,  more  or  leas,  to  the  point  of 
beginning,  containing  4.4  acres. 

A  tract  of  land  In  the  southeast  quarter 
of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  13  and 
the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quar- 
ter of  section  13.  township  6  north,  range  1 
east.  Salt  Lake  base  and  meridian,  being 
more  particularly  described  as  foUows: 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of  said 
section  13  and  running  thenoe  south  along 
the  east  line  of  said  section  13  576  0  feet  to 
a  point  on  the  north  line  of  First  Street  of 
the  Huntsvllle  townslte;  thence  south  88 
degrees  39  minutes  west  473  3  feet;  thence 
north  0  degrees  07  minutes  east  75.0  feet; 

thence  north  61  degrees  36  minutes  west 
498.4  feet;  thence  north  4  degrees  53  min- 
utes west  384  7  feet  to  a  point  on  the  south 
line  of  section  12:  thence  continuing  north 
4  degrees  58  minutes  west  349  3  feet;  thence 
north  9  degrees  37  minutes  east  196  6  feet. 


thence  east  40  0  feet;  thence  north  3  de- 
Krees  47  minutes  east  1300  feet,  more  or 
less,  to  the  north  line  of  the  south  half 
southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 13,  thence  east  along  said  line.  900  0 
feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  east  line  of  said 
section  13.  thence  south  0  degrees  21  minutes 
west  660  0  feet  Uj  the  point  of  beginning, 
containing  24  9  acres 

A  tract  of  land  in  the  southwest  quarter 
of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  6  and  In 
the  west  half  of  section  7  and  in  the  north 
half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  18. 
township  6  north,  range  3  east.  Salt  Lake 
base  and  meridian,  being  more  particularly 
described  iia  follows. 

Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  said 
section  7  and  running  thence  north  0  de- 
grees 21  minutes  eiLst  along  the  section  line 
5.280  0  feet  to  the  southwest  corner  of  said 
section  6;  thence  continuing  north  along  the 
secUon  line  1.3200  feet,  thenoe  east  1.320  0 
feet;  thence  south  1,3200  feet  to  the  north 
line  of  said  section  7; 

thence  south  3.980  0  feet;  thence  north  88 
degrees  43  minutes  east  500  0  feet;  thence 
south  3  degrees  00  minutes  east  1.232.0  feet; 
thence  south  71  degrees  34  minutes  west 
301  3  feet  to  the  south  line  of  said  section 
7:  thence  south  34  degrees  44  minutes  west 
310  2  feet;  thence  south  130.5  feet:  thence 
south  88  degrees  39  minutes  west  336.25  feet; 
thence  north  130  5  feet;  thence  south  88 
degrees  08  minutes  west  121.6  feet;  thence 
north  76.0  feet,  thence  south  88  degrees  27 
minutes  weat  414  9  feet;  thence  south  6  de- 
grees 45  minutes  east  192.0  feet;  thence  west 
100  0  feet;  thence  south  34  degrees  03  min- 
utes west  220.0  feet;  thence  south  88  degree.s 
39  minutes  west  419  1  feet  to  west  Une  of  said 
secUon  18;  thence  north  576.0  feet  to  the 
p<ilnt  Of  beginning,  containing  330  acres, 
more  or  less. 

A  tract  of  land  In  sections  1,  2.  3.  and  12, 
township  6  north,  range  1  east.  Salt  Lake 
t>ase  and  meridian,  being  more  particularly 
described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  said 
section  3  and  running  thence  east  along  the 
secUon  line  5,380  0  feet  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  said  section  1;  thence  east  along 
the  section  line  6.380  0  feet  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  said  section  1;  thence  south  along 
the  section  line  5.280.0  feet  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  said  section  12;  thence  south  along 
the  section  line  1.320  feet; 

thence  west  1,320  0  feet;  thence  north 
1,330  0  feet  to  a  point  on  the  south  line  of 
said  section  1;  thence  west  along  the  section 
line  1,330  0  feet;  thence  north  8.960.0  feet; 
thence  west  3.640  0  feet  to  a  point  on  the 
east  line  of  said  section  2;  thence  south 
along  the  section  line  3.640  0  feet;  thence 
west  1,330.0  feet;  thence  south  1.330.0  feet  to 
a  point  on  the  south  line  of  said  section  2; 
thence  west  along  the  section  line  1.320  0 
feet:  thence  north  3.960.0  feet;  thence  west 
3,640  0  feet  to  the  east  line  of  said  section 
3:  thence  west  3.960.0  feet;  thence  north 
1.320  0  feet  to  the  north  line  of  said  section 
3;  thence  east  along  the  section  line  3,960  0 
feet  to  the  point  of  beginning,  containing 
920  0  acres 

A  tract  of  land  in  the  south  half  of  the 
south  half  of  section  36,  township  7  north, 
range  1  east.  Salt  Lake  base  and  meridian, 
being  more  particularly  descrlt>ed  as  follows : 
Beginning  at  the  southeast  comer  of  said 
section  36  and  running  thence  north  along 
the  west  line  of  said  section  36  1. 320.0  feet; 
thence  east  3,300  0  feet;  thence  south  1,330.0 
feet  to  the  south  line  of  aald  section  86; 
thence  west  along  said  south  line  3,300.0  feet 
to  the  point  of  beginning,  containing  100 
acres. 

A  tract  of  land  in  the  south  half  of  section 
34.  township  7  north,  range  1  east.  Salt  Lake 
base  and  meridian,  being  more  particularly 
described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  southeast  corner  of  said 
section  34  and  running  thence  north  along 


the  east  line  of  said  section  34  1.080.0  feet; 
thence  west  3.960.0  feet;  thenoe  south  1,000 JO 
feet  to  the  south  line  of  said  section  84; 
thence  east  along  said  south  line  3.960.0  feet 
to  the  point  of  beginning,  containing  180 
acres. 

Sec     2.  All    lands    of    the    United    States 
within    such   extended   boundaiiea  together 
with   all   federally  owned  lands  within  the 
former  forest  boundary  which  are  Included 
\Mthln  the  enlarged  Plnevlew  Reaervoir  aite 
111  swtlons  1.  3,  3.   10.  11.   12.  13,  14.   15,  16. 
a  Id  24.  township  6  north,  range  1  east,  sec- 
tions   6,   7,    18.    and    19,    township   6   north. 
range  2  east,  and  sections  34  and  36,  town- 
ship 7  north,   range   1   east.  Salt  Lake  base 
and    meridian,    and    Including    any    lands 
within   such    boundaries   hereafter  acquired 
by  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the 
Weber  Basin  project,  shall  hereafter  be  na- 
tional forest  lands  subject  to  the  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  applicable  to  lands  acquired 
pursuant   to   the  Act  of  March   1,    1911    (36 
Stat.  961 ) .  as  amended:  Provided.  That  none 
of  these  lands  shall  be  sold,  exchanged,  or 
otherwise   be   disposed  of   by   the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  without  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the   Interior  and   any  revenue 
from  disposal  so  authorized  shall  be  credited 
pursuant  to  reclamation  law. 

Sec.  3  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture 
shall  make  available,  from  the  lands  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  Act,  to 
the  Bureau  of  Beclamatlon  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  such  lands  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  finds  are  needed  In 
connection  with  the  Weber  Basin  and  Ogden 
River  reclamation  projects,  and  shall  include 
particularly  as  a  minimum  area  needed  for 
such  project,  all  the  normal  water  surface 
area  of  the  Plnevlew  Reservoir  and  an  adja- 
cent border  strip  extending  out  from  such 
water  surface  area  a  minimum  horizontal  ' 
distance  of  100  feet  around  aald  reservoir, 
and  in  addition  all  the  reclamation  acquired 
land  in  section  16.  township  6  north,  range  1 
east. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  such  agreements  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  respect 
to  the  relative  responsibilities  of  the  afore- 
said Secretaries  for  the  administration  of. 
as  well  as  accountings  for  and  use  of  rev- 
enues arising  from,  lands  made  available  to 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds 
to  be  proper  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  8,  line  9.  strike  out  "southeast"  and 
Insert  "southwest". 
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for  consideration  and  for  debate.  There- 
fore, I  withdraw  my  reservation  and  ask 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prej- 
udice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


REIMBURSEME3rr  OF  CERTAIN  VES- 
SEL CONSTRUCTION  EXPENSES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  82)  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  certain  vessel  construction  ex- 
penses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  this  bill  is  scheduled  for 
consideration  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  today,  as  I  understand  it.  I  think 
this  is  an  Important  enough  legislative 
proposal  so  that  it  should  be  on  the  floor 


TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
ISLANDS 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3198) 
to  promote  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  would  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford],  please  state  his  reasons  for  the 
request  so  that  the  committee  chairman 
may  be  advised  as  to  whether  or  not  to 
seek  a  rule  on  this  particular  matter. 
This  is  a  very  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion as  far  as  the  trust  territory  is  con- 
cerned. The  committee  handling  the 
legislation  has  met  all  of  the  objections 
of  the  various  departments.  We  have 
stricken  section  3,  which  had  to  do  with 
immigration  and  naturalization  matters, 
from  the  bill.  The  other  departments 
,  concerned  are  now  favorable  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  It  came  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
because  of  our  general  jurisdiction  over 
the  truit  territory. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  concerned  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  initiation  of  such  a 
program  at  a  relatively  small  amount 
per  year  is  only  the  kickoff  for  an  ever- 
expanding,  never-ending  program  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  answer  my  col- 
league to  the  effect  that  it  is  not.  This 
simply  gives  to  the  trust  territory  the 
opportunity  of  having  certain  benefits 
which  will  amount  annually  to  approxi- 
mately $150,000  as  of  this  time  and,  un- 
lea  the  benefits  are  expanded  for  the 
other  areas  of  the  United  States,  the 
amount  provided  in  this  legislation  will 
remain  constant.  This  also  gives  to  the 
trust  territory  certain  authority  relative 
to  the  operation  of  ships  in  these  waters, 
which  authority  they  very  badly  need  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  FORD.  In  other  words,  this  is  not 
an  opening  wedge  for  a  vastly  expanded 
program  In  the  future? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  etMCted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreeentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  tissembled.  That  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1064  (68  Stat.  330; 
48  U.8.C.  1681 ) ,  is  hereby  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection  (b)  and  by  designating  the  exist- 
ing section  as  subsection  (a)  : 


"(b)  The  head  of  any  department,  corpo- 
ration, or  other  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  may,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ex- 
tend to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  with  or  without  reimbursement, 
scientific,  technical,  and  other  assistance  un- 
der any  program  administered  by  such  agen- 
cy that  will  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
Trust  Territory  notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  law  under  which  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  may  otherwise  be  ex- 
cluded from  such  program:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU  not  re- 
quest assistance  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
that  involves,  in  the  aggregate,  an  estimated 
nonreimbursable  cost  in  any  one  fiscal  year 
In  excess  of  $150,000.  The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  financial  assist- 
ance under  a  grant-in-aid  program." 

Sec.  2.  Effective  January  1,  1963,  the  Act 
of  June  30,  1954  (68  Stat.  330).  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section  3: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  section 
301  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended  (19 
XJS.C.  1301a),  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  shall  be  considered  to  be  an 
'insular  possession'  as  that  term  Is  used 
therein,  except  that  the  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  fishery  products  processed  In  the 
Trust  Territory  from  fish  or  fish  products 
landed  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  under  conditions  which  would  pre- 
clude such  landings  In  ports  of  the  United 
States  under  section  4311  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (46  D.S.C.  251).  The 
foregoing  exception  shall  not  apply  to  vessels 
sailing  under  the  American  flag  and  to  vessels 
sailing  under  a  Trust  Territory  flag  manned 
by  crews,  two-thirds  of  which  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  Trust  Territory. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purp>oses  of 
this  section. 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  the  President  shall 
determine  that  the  underlying  economic 
factors  affecting  the  production  and  trade  of 
such  Trust  Territory  has  changed  so  that  the 
duty  free  entry  of  any  article  under  this  sec- 
tion results,  or  threatens  to  result,  in  sub- 
stantial Injury  to  the  competitive  trade  of 
any  contracting  party  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  duty  free 
entry  of  such  article  under  this  section  shall 
be  suspended.  In  whole  or  In  part,  for  such 
specified  periods  as  he  shall  proclaim." 

Sic.  3.  The  Act  of  June  27,  1962  (66  Stat. 
163),  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  title  n  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  292 : 

"Sbc.  292.  (a)  Nothing  contained  In  this 
title  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  limit,  restrict, 
deny,  or  affect  the  coming  Into  or  departiu-e 
from  the  United  States  of  a  native  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  who 
presents  a  valid  identity  certificate  Issued  by 
the  High  Commissioner  of  such  Territory: 
Provided,  That  nothing  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  give  or  to  confer 
upon  any  such  native  any  other  prlvUeges. 
rights,  benefits,  exemptions,  or  immunities 
under  this  Act,  which  are  not  otherwise 
specifically  granted  by  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust 
Territory  shall  issue  an  Identity  permit,  upon 
request,  to  any  native  of  such  Territory  who 
resided  In  the  Territory  on  July  18,  1947.  in- 
cluding a  native  temi>orarlly  absent  from 
the  Islands  on  that  date,  and  to  any  native 
of  such  Territory  who  was  subsequently 
born  there.  If  after  that  date  or  after  his 
birth  he  continued  to  reside  in  the  Trtist 
Territory  or  in  the  United  SUtee,  Ita  terrl- 
torlee  or  possessions,  and  if  he  is  not  a  citi- 
zen or  national  of  a  foreign  cotintry  and  has 
taken  no  afflrmatlve  steps  to  acquire  foreign 
nationality. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  comes  to  the  United 
States  pursuant   to   the  provisions  of  this 
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•ecUon  ah*U,  upon  eompletion  of  the  r«sl- 
(lenc«  and  pihyatcal  prMenoa  requlr«m«nu  of 
McUoB  Sl«<a)  of  Ukla  Act.  b«  deeixMd  to  h«T« 
been  lawfully  MknlUcd  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  racklMice  a*  of  the  date  of 
such  oomlnc.  for  tll*  ptirpoae  of  petitioning 
for  natiirailaattoM." 

8bc.  4.  AibMetAoa  a08(l)  of  the  Ckimmu- 
nlcaUona  Act  ct  19M  (40  Stat.  1083).  aa 
amended  (47  U^.C.  SOSll)).  Ls  hereby 
amended  by  Inantlng  tbc  worde  ",  or  naUves 
.  of  the  Truat  Terrltary  of  the  Pacific  lalands 
presenting  ralld  tdmtlty  certificates  uaued 
by  the  High  Onmnil—loper  of  cuch  Territory;  ' 
Immediately  foUowlnc  tba  words  "citizens  or 
naUonals  of  tlM  United  States". 

6bc.  6.  The  revotrlng  fund  authorized  by 
the  Department  ot  the  Interior  and  ReUted 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  IBM  (ae  Stat. 
141.  149),  to  be  avmllable  diulng  fiscal  year 
195«  for  loans  to  locally  owned  private  trad- 
ing companies  In  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  which  rerolTlng  fund  has 
been  continued  by  sobaequent  annual  ap- 
propriation Aeti^  ta  hereby  abollahed.  and  the 
total  aaaeu  of  ttaa  rrvolTlng  fund  are  con- 
tributed as  a  grant  to  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Trust  Territory  for  use  as  a  development 
fund  within  tba  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

With  the  following  commit Ue  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  "That  seetloa  1  of  the  Act  of  June  80 
1W4  (68  Stat.  330:  48  UjS.C    1881 ) ,  la  hereby 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subaeetlon  (b)   and  by  desig- 
nating the  existing Mctlon  as  subsection  (a)  : 
■*'(b)    The  head  of  any  department,  cor- 
poration, or  other  agency  of   the  execuUre 
branch  of  the  OoTcmment  may.  upon   the 
request    of    the    Secretary    of    the    Interior. 
extend    to   the   Trust   Territory    of   the   Pa- 
cific   IsUnds.    with    or    without    reimburse- 
ment, scientific,  technical,  and  other  asalst- 
anoe    under    any    program    administered    by 
such   agency,   or  extend   to   the   Trust    Ter- 
ritory any  Federal  program  administered  by 
such   agency.   U  the  asaUUnce   or   program 
will  promote  tha  walfare  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory, notwlthatandlnf  any  provialon  of  law 
under   which  the  Trmt  Tterrltory  may  oth- 
erwise be  IneUglble  for  the  assistance  or  pro- 
gram:   l»rot;««d.  Tfcat  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior    shall   not   request   assUtance    pur- 
suant to  thU  subsection  that  InvoUee,  in  the 
*e8i^9^tm,     an    estimated     nonreimbursable 
cost  In  any  one  flacal  year  In  excess  of  »150  - 
000:  Provided  further.  That  the  cost  of  any 
program  extended  to  the  Trust  Territory  un- 
der this  subsection  sball  be  rehnburaable  out 
of  appropriations  autborlzed  and  made  for 
the  government  of  tbe  Ttiiet  Territory  pur- 
•u*nt  to  section  a  at  thle  Act.  as  amended 
The  proTlslone  of  this  suheeetlon  shall  not 
apply  to  financial  aeeietance  under  a  grant- 
in-aid  program.' 

-Sre.  3.  Kffecttve  Jamiary  1,  1963.  the  Act 
of  June  30.  lOM  («  8Ut.  330),  U  further 
Maided  by  eddtoff  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section  3: 

"  *8«c.  8.  (a)  Tbe  prorMons  of  section  801 
of  the  Tarur  Act  ot  1080.  as  amended  (19 
US  C  1301a)  sbaU  be  applicable  to  articles 
coming  Into  the  Vnlted  SUtee  from  the 
Trust  Territory  of  tbe  Paelilc  Islands  except 
fishery  products  prnreMsd  In  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory from  fish  or  OaH  products  landed  in 
the  Trust  Territory  onder  conditions  which 
would  prechide  such  landings  in  ports  of 
«ie  United  States  under  section  4311  of  the 
RevlsedStatutee.  as  amended  (48  U.S.C  251) 
The  foregoing  exeeptton  ahaU  not  apply  to 
veseels  sailing  under  the  American  flag  and 
to  veeseu  saUing  under  tbe  Trust  TeiTitory 

^  rtf°*^  '^**^  two-thirds  Of  which 
are  natlonala  ot  the  Dnited  Statee  as  de- 
nned in  secUons  101(a)  (23)  and  808  of  the 
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Act  of  June  27,  1952  (68  SUt  160,  238.  8 
XIS.C.  1101(a)  (22).  1408)  or  citizens  uf  the 
Trust  Territory  Ttie  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  to  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  nece.ssary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"•(b)  In  the  event  that  the  President 
shall  determine  that  the  urul-Tlying  eco- 
n  jmlc  factors  affectiag  the  proUucllun  and 
trade  ur  such  Tnut  Terrlt  ry  h.us  cli.mi^pd 
to  that  the  duty-free  entry  v:  any  article 
under  this  sectluu  results,  ur  tlircaions  to 
result.  In  substant;  il  Injury  to  the  cmpetl- 
uve  trade  of  any  contractu. j?  party  to  the 
General  Agreement  .-n  TarliTs  and  lYade. 
the  duty-free  eiiTy  of  such  art!ri,>  under 
this  section  shall  be  suspended,  In  who!- 
or  In  part,  for  such  specified  jxrlods  as  he 
shall  proclaim.' 

"Sac.  3  8\ibsectlon  303<1)  of  the  Comniu- 
nlcaUf  IIS  Act  of  1934  (46  Btat  1082),  as 
amended  (47  U-S  C  303  1 )  ) ,  U  hereby 
amended  by  In.sertlng  the  words  ',  or  citi- 
zens of  the  Tru.^t  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Lsland.s  presently?  valid  Identity  certificates 
l-ssued  by  the  H'gh  Commissioner  of  such 
Territory.'  immediately  following  the  word.i 
citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United  States' 
"Sac  4.  The  revolving  fund  authorised  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  AppruprUtlon  Act,  1966  (88  Stat 
141,  149),  to  be  available  during  fiscal  year 
1956  fur  loans  to  locally  owned  private 
training  companies  In  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  l.slnnds.  whl.-h  revolving 
fund  has  been  continued  by  subsequent 
annual  appropriation  Acts,  Is  hereby  abol- 
lahed, and  the  total  assets  of  the  revolving 
fund  are  contributed  as  a,  grant  tj  the  gov 
ernment  of  the  Trust  Territory  fur  use  as  a 
development  fund  with'n  the  Tru.<!t  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  " 


Sec  3   That  section  328a  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  us  follows: 
"I  3289    Indictment   where  defect  found  be- 
fore period  of  limitations 

"Whenever  an  Indictment  Is  dismissed  for 
any  error,  defect  or  Irregularity  with  respect 
to  the  grand  Jury  or  an  indictment  or  In- 
formaUon  filed  after  the  defendant  waives 
In  open  ci)urt  pr'ieecutlon  by  Indictment  l.s 
found  otherwise  defective  or  Insufficient  for 
any  cause,  before  the  period  prescribed  by 
the  applicable  statute  of  llniltiitlons  has  ex- 
pired, and  such  period  will  expire  within 
six  calendar  months  of  the  date  of  the  dls- 
miKSftl  of  the  Indictment  or  uiformarion  .i 
new  Indictment  may  be  returned  In  the  ap- 
propriate Jurisdiction  within  six  calendar 
mouths  of  the  explraUon  of  the  applicable 
statute  of  llmltaUoPiS.  or.  If  no  regular  gr:uid 
Jury  Is  In  session  In  the  appropriate  Juris- 
diction at  the  expiration  of  the  applicable 
sUtute  of  llmltaUons.  within  six  calendar 
months  of  the  date  when  tlie  next  regular 
grand  Jury  U  convened,  which  new  Indict- 
ment shall  not  be  barred  by  any  sUtute  of 
limitations." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ensroesed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REINDICTMENT    AfTER    DISMISSAL 
OP  A  DEFECTIVE  INDICTMENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H_R.  7219)  to 
amend  sections  3288  and  3289  of  title  13, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  rein- 
dictment after  dismissal  of  a  defective 
Indictment. 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  *nd  House 
of  Bepresentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 3288  of  title  18,  United  States  Code.  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"I  3288    Indictment  where  defect  found  after 
period  of  limitations 
"Whenever  an  Indictment  Is  dlsmiseed  for 
any  error,  defect,  or  irregularity  with  respect 
to  the  grand  Jury,  or  an  Indictment  or  in- 
formaUon   filed   after  the   defendant   waives 
In  open  court  prosecution   by  Indictment  Is 
found  otherwise  defective  or  Insufficient  for 
any  cause,  after  the  period  prescribed  by  the 
applicable  statute  of  limitations  has  expired 
a  new  Indictment  may  be  returned   In    the 
approprUte  JurlsdlcUon  within  six  calendar 
months  of  the  date  of  the  dismissal  of  the 
Indictment  or  Infonnatlon,  or.  If  no  regular 
grand  Jury   is  in  session   In   the  appropriate 
Jurisdiction   when   the  Indictment  or  Infor- 
mation    Is    dismissed,    within    six    calendar 
months  of  the  date  when   the  next  regular 
grand   ^iry  U  convened,   which  new  Indict- 
ment Bhail  not  be  t>arred  by  any  statute  of 
limitations.** 


RED    ROCK    DAM    AND    LAKE    RED 
ROCK.  IOWA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fHR.  1135> 
to  designate  the  dam  being  constructed 
and  the  reservoir  to  be  formed  on  the 
Deo  Moines  River.  Iowa,  as  the  Red  Rock 
Dam  and  Lake  Red  Rock. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  macted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statm  of 
America  in  Congrrst  asiembled.  That  the 
dam  now  being  constructed  on  the  De.s 
Moines  River  In  Iowa,  authorised  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  June  38.  1938  (63  Stat 
1218;  Public  Law  781.  8e»enty-fifth  Con- 
Kreas).  and  which  will  create  a  reservoir  In 
Polk  and  Marlon  Counties.  Iowa,  shall  be 
known  and  designated  hereafter  as  "Red 
Rock  Dam"  and  the  reservoir  formed  by  Ftich 
dam  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  "Lake 
Red  Rock-.  Any  law,  regulation,  map,  doc- 
ument, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
Ft-ites  In  which  such  dam  and  reeervolr  are 
referred  to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such 
dam  as  the  "Red  Rock  Dam"  and  to  such 
reservoir   as     Lake   Red   Rock". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LOCAL      RIGHTS      IN      FEDERALLY 
CONSTRUCTED      RESERVOIRS 

The  Clerk  caUed  tlie  bill  (H.R.  1696) 
dfTining  the  Interest  of  local  public 
atrencles  in  water  reservoirs  constructed 
by  the  (3ovemment  which  have  been 
financed  parUally  by  such  agencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  cog- 
nizant that  many  States  and  local  interests 
have  In  the  past  contributed  to  the  Govern- 
ment, or  have  contracted  to  pay  to  the  Gov- 
ernment over  a  specified  period  of  years, 
money  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  providing  for 
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them  water  storage  space  at  OoTemment- 
owned  dams  and  reservoirs,  constructed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and  that  such  practices  will  continue, 
and  that  no  law  deflnee  the  duration  of 
their  Interest  In  such  storage  space,  and  real- 
izing that  such  States  and  local  Interests  as- 
sume the  obligation  of  paying  substantially 
their  portion  of  the  cost  of  jirovlding  such 
facilities,  their  right  to  use  may  be  continued 
during  the  existence  of  the  facility  as  here- 
inafter provided. 

Sec.  2.  That  this  Act  be  applicable  to  all 
dams  and  reservoirs  heretofore  or  hereafter 
constructed   by  the  United   States  Govern- 
ment (acting  through  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  the  United  States  Army)    wherein  either 
a  part  of  the  construction  cost  thereof  shall 
have  been  contributed  or  may  be  contributed 
by  States  or  local  Interests  (hereinafter  called 
"local  Interests")   or  local  Interests  have  ac- 
quired or  may  acquire  rights  to  utilise  cer- 
tain storage  space   thereof  by  making  pay- 
ments   during    the    period    of    such    use    as 
specified  In  the  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment  and    wherein    the   amount   of    money 
paid,  exclusive  of  interests,  is  equivalent  to 
the  cost  of  providing  that  part  of  such  dam 
and  reservoir  which  Is  allocated  to  such  use. 
whether  such  share  of  cost  shall  have  been 
determined      by      the     "Incremental      cost" 
method  or  by  the  "separable  costs-remaining 
benefits'   method  or   by  any  other  method. 
Included  among  the  dams  and  reservoirs  af- 
fected by  this  Act  are  those  constructed  by 
the   Corps  of  Engineers  of   the  Department 
of  the  Army,  but  nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
be   construed    to  affect  or  modify  section  8 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 

Sec.    3.    The   right    thus    acquired   by   any 
such  local  Interest  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
available    to    the    local    interest    so    long   as 
the  sp>ace  designated   for  that  purpose  may 
be  physically  available,  taking  Into  account 
such  equitable  reallocation  of  reservoir  stor- 
age capacities  among  ths  purposes  served  by 
the  project  as  may  be  necessary  due  to  sedi- 
mentation, limited  to  the  term  of  yeara  which 
may  be  prescribed  In  any  lease  agreement  or 
other  agreement  with  the  Government,  but 
the  enjoyment  of  such  interest  will  remain 
subject  to  performance  of  its  obligations  pre- 
scribed  In  such    lease   agreement  or  agree- 
ment  executed   in   reference   thereto.     Such 
obligations  will  include  continued  payment 
of  annual  operation  and  maintenance  coats 
allocated  to  water  supply.    In  addition,  local 
interests    shall    bear    the   costs   allocated    to 
the  water  supply  of  any  necessary  reconstruc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  or  replacement  of  project 
features  which  may  be  required  to  continue 
satisfactory   operation  of   the  project.     Any 
affected  local  Interest  may  uUliae  such  facu- 
lty so  long  as  it  U  operated  by  the  OoTem- 
ment.     In   the  event  that  the  Government 
concludes  that  it  can  no  longer  usefully  and 
economically    maintain    and    operate    such 
facility,  the  responsible  department  or  agency 
of   the  Government  is  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate  a  contract  with  the  affected  local  In- 
terest under   which   the  local  interest  may 
continue  to  operate  such  part  of  the  facility 
as  U  necessary  for  utilization  of  the  storage 
space  allocated  to  it.  under  terms  which  will 
protect  the  public  interest  and  provided  that 
the  Government  U  effecUvely  abeolved  from 
all  liability  In  connecUon  with  such  onera- 
tlon. 

Sec  4.  Upon  appUcatlon  of  an*  affected 
local  Interest  its  existing  lease  or  Agreement 
with  the  Government  wlU  be  revised  to  evi- 
dence the  conversion  of  its  rights  to  the  use 
of   the  storage  as  prescribed  In  this  Act. 


Page  3,  Une  0.  strike  out  "Interest"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "right". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

■Hie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


STATE  OP  NEW  MEXICO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4786) 
for  the  relief  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  completes  the 
list  of  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar for  today. 


MERGING  OP  CERTAIN  COAST 
GUARD  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  with  reference  to  the  bill, 
HJl.  73,  which  was  stricken  from  the 
calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  rea- 
son I  asked  to  make  this  statement  is 
that  this  bill  was  sent  down  from  the 
Treasury    Department.    In    the    usual 
course  of  events,  in  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine,  as  chairman  I  sent 
this  bill  to  the   subcommittee   on   the 
Coast  Guard.    The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  provisions  in  this  bill  have  been 
carried  out  from  year  to  year  for  10 
years,  so  I  am  advised,  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.    Therefore  I 
saw  no  objection  to  the  bill.    Neverthe- 
less. It  is  perfectly  satisfactory  that  the 
bill  be  stricken  from  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar, since  it  has  been  discussed  with 
the  Treasury  and  with  the  gentleman 
from    Virginia,     Mr.     Vaughan     Gary. 
chairman  of  the  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee dealing  with  the  Treasury  and 
the  Coast  Guard.    The  gentleman  from 
Virginia    [Mr.    Gasy]    is    also    greatly 
interested  in  the  Coast  Guard. 


ings  with  all  necessary  building  equipment, 
facilities,  and  utlUtles;  and  (3)  to  acqiUre 
suitable  sites  for  such  buildings  by  purchase, 
condemnation,  donation,  exchange,  or  other- 
wise. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  and  equip  such  buildings 
with  all  necessary  coinage  and  other  special 
equipment  and  faclllUes. 

Sec.  3.  All  functions  with  respect  to  the 
operation,  maintenance,  and  custody  of  any 
building  constructed  pureuant  to  this  Act 
are  hereby  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  all  functions  with  respect  to 
the  repair  and  improvement  of  any  such 
buildings  are  hereby  vested  in  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  any  public  buUdlng  as  defined  in  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959. 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
tu-y  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  each 
fiscal  year  which  begins  after  June  SO.  1963. 
and  ends  before  July  1,  1978,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act,  ex- 
cept that  the  aggregate  of  sums  appropriated 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $30,000,- 
000.  Siuns  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  the  TreastUTT  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
may  be  available  for  transfer  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
m£md  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon.  a 
second  will   be  considered   as  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvidenUy  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  faUed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


ADDITIONAL  MINT  PACIUnES 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
blU  (8.  874)  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion and  equipping  of  buildings  required 
in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint,  with  a  committee 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  3.  line  7,  insert  "and  not"  befon  tbe 
word  "limited". 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th%t  the  Sec- 
retary ot  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  authorised. 
aottng  through  the  Administrator  of  General 
Semoee.  (l)  to  design  and  construct  such 
bulldlnfs  M  may  be  reqtiired  In  connecUon 
with  tbe  operaUona  ot  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint;  (9)  to  fumlah  and  equip  such  bitlld- 


Abemethy 

Baring 

Barry 

Battln 

Belcher 

BlatnUc 

Brademas 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Buckley 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Edwards 

Elliott 

Evlns 

F^rbsteln 

Plndley 

Pino 

Fisher 

Foreman 

Fraser 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gibbons 

Orabowskl 

Orlffln 
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Harsha 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Healey 

Henderson 

Hoffman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

KUbum 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Leslnskl 

Long.  La. 

McDade 

McDowell 

Mclntlre 

Macdonald 

March 

Meader 

MlUer,  Calif. 

MlUer.  N.Y. 

Monagan 

M3ntoya 

Moorhead 

Murphy.  N.T. 

N9dzl 

O'Brien,  lU. 

08Z&6T8 

Pillion 


Powell 

Rains 

Rivers.  S.C. 

RDstenkowsU 

Roudebush 

Boush 

Roybal 

Ryan.  Mich. 

St.  George 

St.  Onge 

Scott 

Shelley 

Slbal 

Springer 

Stephens 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Trimble 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Wallhauaer 

Whitten 

Wickeraham 

Williams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wlnstead 
Wydler 
Wyman 


The  SPEAKER.    On  this  roUoall  844 
Members  have  answered  to  their 
a  quorum. 
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Br  pnanlmoM  eooMnt.  further  pro- 
ceedings under  Itie  oaD  were  dispensed 
with. 


August 
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ADDITIONAL  ICDfT  FACILITIIS 

Mr.  JONES  of  AlabftmA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  uxumlmooa  ooneent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The    SPEAKE9.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  ? 
There  was  no  ohjection? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.     Mr  Speaker, 
this  legislation  Is  before  the  House  to- 
day for  2  reasons,  the  first  of  which  Is 
that  there  is  a  great  need  for  the  ex- 
panded production  of  coins  by  the  mint 
In  its  operations  In  Philadelphia  and  in 
Denver.  Colo.    To  give  the  House  an  idea 
of  the  great  requirements  of  the  mint. 
I  refer  the  Members  to  page  2  of  the 
committee   report.     In    1950   some   407 
million  coins  were  minted.     Last  year. 
19«2.  3.460.524.143  coins  were  minted. 

The  Treasury  Is  operating  facilities 
and  plant  In  Philadelphia  that  were 
constructed  In  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury. It  has  tried  to  rehabilitate  them 
and  bring  them  up  to  date  without  too 
much  success.  There  Is  need  for  addi- 
Uonal  space.  There  Is  need  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  types  of  machinery 
employed  by  the  mint  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  second  reason  is,  that  the  demand 
for  coins  has  reached  an  unprecedented 
high.  The  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
banks,  the  buslneas  community  have  all 
found  themselves  In  great  need  of  addi- 
tional coins.  If  these  necessary  im- 
provements are  not  made  there  will  be 
an  extreme  shortage  of  coins  which  will 
have  an  effect  on  our  total  economy. 

This  is  a  unique  operation.  The  prin- 
cipal duties  of  the  mint  represent  a  man- 
ufacturing operation.  The  committee 
felt  that  the  mint  should  have  additional 
authority  to  take  care  of  the  require- 
moits  for  the  next  !•  years. 

This  Is  the  reason  the  committee  au- 
thorized an  estimated  amount  of  $30 
million  to  be  available  until  the  fiscal 
year  1973.  This  proTldea  for  rehabilita- 
tion and  improvements  as  far  m  the 
mints  in  Denver  and  Philadelphia  are 
concerned. 

The  committee  gave  careful  consider- 
ation to  the  testimony  of  representatives 
of  the  Treasury.  It  was  satisfied  that 
there  is  need  for  additional  space  re- 
quirements for  the  mint. 

Mr.  OROB8.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  TWs  bffl  provides  for  an 
expenditure  of  $30  million? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alahams  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  OROSS.  If  a  new  mint  is  to  be 
built  in  Philadelphli^— Is  this  contem- 
plated? 

Mr.  JONB8  of  Alshsma,  Yes.  This 
is  a  distinct  possibility. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  new  mint  Is  to 
be  bvllt  In  PhUa<litt>hl«.  will  this  come 
t«  Um  Congress  for  appraval?  Will  this 
come  particularly  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  approval? 


Mr  JONES  of  Alabama     It  wlU  come 

to  the  Appropriation.s  Committee  for 
jusUflcation.  as  do  other  items  in  the 
budget 

Mr.  GROSS.  WUl  all  of  the  items  of 
expenditures  under  this  $30  million  come 
to  the  House  of  Repre.'^entatives  for  ap- 
proval' 

.Mr.  JONES  of  .Alabama.  They  mu.st. 
of  ncccs.sity 

Mr.  GROSS.  Docs  the  gentleman 
mean.  now.  when  I  .say  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  • 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  By  the  route 
of  appropriation. 

Mr.  OROSS.  You  are  limiUng  this, 
then,  to  the  Appropriations  Committee? 
This  will  come  only  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  approval ' 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  will  come 
to  the  House  floor,  after  it  is  reported  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  there  be  a  bill  au- 
thorizing a  new  mint  in  Philadelphia  if 
one  is  con.structed? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  it  will  go  only  to 
the  Appropriations  Conmnttee.  which  in 
turn  will  bring  the  proposal  to  the  House 
floor? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  so  with  any  other 
expansion  anywhere  in  the  country? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes.  but  I 
think  the  language  of  the  bill  and  report 
will  restrict  the  con?truction  or  rehabili- 
tation of  mint  facilities  to  the  cities  of 
Denver  and  Philadelphia  There  was  an 
operation  in  San  Francisco  which  ceased 
operat.on-s  m  the  late  fifties.  Tiio  equip- 
ment and  machinery  was  moved  to  Den- 
ver. 8o  those  are  the  only  two  opera- 
tions in  business  now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  contemplated  that 
the  plant  at  Philadelphia  be  expanded 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  pro- 
posal to  build  a  new  plant? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  will  have 
to  be  expanded,  because  the  Increase  in 
the  demand  for  coins  is  such  that  they 
are  going  to  have  to  Improve  the  facili- 
ties there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  we  are  going  to  be 
faced  with  an  exparislon  of  a  plant  that. 
according  to  the  report,  is  very  old.  We 
are  going  to  expand  that  plant  and  build 
some  new  facilities  somewhere  else'' 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  We  will  in- 
crease the  operations  at  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Denver  mmts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  get  at  is  this:  Why  expand  tlie  facili- 
ties of  an  obsolete  plant  or  an  old  plant 
if  you  are  going  to  build  a  new  one  there'' 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  Is  expected 
that  the  money  will  be  expended  for  new 
plant  faclhtles  and  new  equipment  at 
the  Philadelphia  and  Denver  operations. 
Mr.  Speaker.  S.  874  authorizes  the 
construction  and  equipping  of  buildings 
required  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint. 

The  demand  for  coins  required  for 
business  transactions  throughout  the 
country  has  increased  very  rapidly  dur- 
ing recent  years.  The  coinage  produc- 
tion In  representative  years  Includes  the 
following:  fiscal  year  1950.  497  million 
pieces;     fiscal    year    1955.    937    million 


pieces;  fiscal  year  19«0.  2.567  million 
pieces;  fiscal  year  1962.  3.461  million 
pieces:  and  fiscal  year  1963.  3.627  million 
pieces. 

The  mint  has  established  a  new  record 
in  each  of  the  past  3  fiscal  years  in 
producing  domestic  coins,  but  in  spite  of 
this  recordbreaklng  production,  coin 
.shortages  have  exLsted  in  many  parts  of 
the  countrj'. 

Because  of  the  very  substantial  in- 
crease In  coinage  requirements  during 
recent  years,  a  survey  of  the  coinage 
problem  was  made  for  the  mint  by  a  rep- 
utable engineer  consultant  firm.  This 
survey  concluded  that  the  coin  demand 
will  continue  to  Increase  steadily  each 
year,  along  with  the  growing  population. 
Increased  prosperity,  and  related  eco- 
nomic factors. 

An  extensive  review  was  made  of  pres- 
ent minUng  facilities,  and  Uie  survey  in- 
dicated that  neither  the  mint  at  E>cnver 
or  Philadelphia  is  capable  of  increasing 
it^  capacity  to  meet  the  large  coinage 
demands  projected  for  the  future,  due 
primarily  to  the  limitations  Imposed  by 
tho  kind  of  space  in  which  they  operate. 
The  survey  Indicated  there  were  three 
possible  alternatives:  First,  construction 
of  a  new  mint  in  Philadelphia;  second, 
expansion  of  the  existing  Philadelphia 
Mint:  and  third,  the  closing  of  both  the 
Philadelphia  and  Denver  Mints  and  the 
construction  of  a  single  mint  in  a  central 
location. 

However,  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee indicated  that  the  greatest  de- 
mand for  coins  is  presently  on  the  ea.st- 
ern  seaboard  so  it  is  logical  that  new 
coirxage  facilities  should  be  provided  in 
Philadelphia.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  need  for  the  continued  operation  of 
the  mint  facilities  at  Denver  to  take 
care  of  the  western  region  of  the  country. 

The  committee  heard  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint  and  other  interested 
witnesses  recommending  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  press- 
ing need  for  either  extension  of  present 
facilities  or  construction  of  new  facili- 
ties to  meet  the  coinage  problem  I  have 
described  beforehand.  This  legislation 
will  take  care  of  this  problem  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

It  provides  the  necessary  autliorizatlon 
for  constrxKUon  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  of  the  special  type  of 
buildings  that  are  needed  for  mint  oper- 
ation.i. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  type  of 
buildings  that  are  Involved  It  was  felt 
this  construction  could  not  be  done  sim- 
ply by  the  prospectus  method  under  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  but  that 
special  legislaUon  of  the  type  before  us 
today  would  be  needed. 

The  committee  adopted  one  amend- 
ment which  was  approved  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Treasury  Department. 
This  amendment  simply  limits  the  total 
amount  of  funds  that  may  be  expended 
for  the  construction  of  the  buildings  that 
can  be  authorized  under  8.  874.  It  pro- 
vides that  for  the  fiscal  period  extend- 
ing from  July  1.  1963,  to  and  including 
June  30.  1973.  the  total  amount  of  funds 
that  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  8. 
874  during  this  period  Is  not  to  exceed 
$30  million.  The  committee  felt  that 
the  $30  million  will  be  sufllclent  to  take 
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care  of  the  needs  of  the  mint  in  connec- 
tion with  both  the  Denver  or  the  Phila- 
delphia buildings  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  874  was  reported  unan- 
imously by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  It  is  needed  legislation  and  I 
recommend  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  S.  874,  an  act  to 
authorize  the  construction  and  equip- 
ping of  the  buildings  required  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint,  with  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  this  bill  has 
been  made  necessary  Is  the  tremendous 
demand  for  coins  throughout  the  United 
States.  This  has  been  caused  by  a  great 
increase  In  the  use  of  vending  machines, 
practically  all  of  which  reqxiire  coins! 
and  the  great  increase  in  the  use  of 
parking  meters  and  many  other  things 
of  this  kind,  all  of  which  put  an  increased 
burden  on  the  mints. 

The  estimated  production  required  of 
the  mints  for  the  year  1964  was  about 
4,100  million  coins.    For  the  mints  with 
tiae  existing   facilities   to   produce  that 
requirement  they  will  have  to  work  24 
hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week,  without  in- 
terrupUon.    This  means  that  if  there  Is 
any  interruption  whatsoever,  if  any  par- 
ticular part  of  their  equipment  breaks 
down,  they  are  in  trouble.     Further,  if 
any  expansion  is  required  after  1964  the 
mmts  will  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  the 
need  with  the  existing  equipment.    It  is 
perfectly  obvious  there  is  going  to  be  a 
continued  expansion  in  our  coin  require- 
ments because  the  country  continues  to 
grow    population-wise   and   the   use   of 
vending  machines  is  steadily  increasing. 
Therefore,  this  bill  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  view  of  this  situation. 

This  bill  came  out  of  the  committee 
by  unanimous  vote.  It  Is  designed  to 
rectify  this  problem  that  has  already  de- 
veloped to  the  point  where  the  Mint  must 
take  action. 

The  committee  has  recommended  that 
new  mint  facilities  be  constructed  at 
Philadelphia  and  then  as  they  require 
further  facilities  in  view  of  the  coinage 
requirements  that  they  likewise  take  ac- 
tion to  expand  and  improve  their  facility 
at  Denver. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  very  much  the 
House  will  pass  this  measure. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  require  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri    [Mrs. 

StTLLIVAN  ] . 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
indeed  pleased  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  acted  favorably  on 
S  874  and  that  the  bill  has  been  sched- 
uled for  House  action  today,  so  quickly 
after  hearings  were  conducted  on  the 
legislation.  The  operations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Mint  are  under  the  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  this  Juris- 
diction has  been  assigned  In  specific  In- 
stances to  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  As  ^airman  of  tttat 
subcommittee,  I  have  shared  the  deep 
concern   expressed   by  the  Director  of 
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the  Mint,  the  Honorable  Eva  Adams,  over 
the  need  for  prompt  action  to  expand 
the  overtaxed  facUltlet;  of  the  Bureau 
for  the  production  of  coins. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Wright  Pat- 
KAH,  Is  also  vitally  interested  in  this 
matter.  While  the  legislation  before  us 
today  was  placed  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
another  House  committee,  we  are  just 
as  anxious  to  see  It  enacted  promptly 
as  Is  our  counterpart  committee  in  the 
Senate  which,  under  Senate  rules,  did 
have  Jurisdiction  over  S.  874. 

The  demand  for  coins  in  the  United 
States  Is  growing  at  such  a  rate  that  our 
two  main  mint  facilities,  at  Philadelphia 
and  Denver,  even  while  working  three 
shifts  a  day  and  7  days  a  week,  are  find- 
ing it  diflBcult  to  supply  the  requirements 
of  American  business.  Ten  years  ago. 
the  mints  were  producing  about  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  coins,  more  or  less,  in 
the  1-cent,  5 -cent,  10 -cent,  25 -cent,  and 
50-cent  denominations.  We  have  not 
been  producing  silver  dollars  for  years, 
although  I  understand  that  we  may  soon 
find  It  necessary  to  resume  their  produc- 
tion, also.  But  10  years  ago  we  pro- 
duced, as  I  said,  about  a  billion  and  a 
half  coins,  compared  to  only  a  half  a 
billion  In  1950.  Last  year  we  produced 
about  3  %  billion  coins.  By  1970  the  fore- 
cast Is  that  we  will  require  more  than 
5  billion  pieces  for  day-to-day  operations 
of  our  monetary  system.  The  present 
facilities  could  not  meet  that  demand. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  breakdown  In 
any  major  equipment  at  either  Phil- 
adelphia or  Denver,  where  operations  are 
continuous  around  the  clock,  would  cre- 
ate a  great  many  problems  for  businesses 
which  are  _  using  a  vastly  increasing 
number  of  coins. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  primarily 
Intended  to  authorize  construction  of  a 
new  and  modem  mint  in  Philadelphia  to 
replace  the  old  reliable  but  obsolete  and 
overtaxed  building  constructed  around 
the  turn  of  the  century.  In  addition,  the 
total  authorization  of  $30  million  would 
also  pennit  further  improvements  in, 
and  expansion  of,  the  Denver  Mint.  As 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  re- 
ported, new  facilities  at  Philadelphia  will 
permit  the  savings  of  more  than  $400,000 
a  year  In  direct  tolerating  costs,  accord- 
ing to  the  management  firm  survey 
wiilch  convinced  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  need  for  an  entirely  new 
structure  rather  than  modernization  of 
the  present  building. 

Designed  for  coinage  manufacturing 
procedures  in  effect  six  decades  ago,  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  has  small  operating 
rooms  on  various  floor  levels  which 
hinder  or  prevent  adoption  of  more  mod- 
em, streamlined  operations. 

I  think  I  should  add  that  this  legis- 
lation will  still  have  to  be  followed  by 
appropriations  contained  in  subsequent 
legislation.  So  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  actual  costs  in  detail 
before  the  money  Is  provided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  basic 
of  an  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  to  provide  for  a  system  of 
coinage.  Obvious]^  we  would  be  derelict 
In  our  duties  if  we  failed  to  provide  the 


coins  needed  by  our  economy.  To  pro- 
duce them,  adequate,  modem  facilities 
must  be  built. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  Prom  Colorado  £Mr. 
Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  siipport  of  the  bill,  S.  874.    I 
would  point  out  to  my  colleagues,  as  the 
report    indicates,    we    now    have    two 
mints — one  in  Philadelphia  and  one  in 
Denver,  Colo.    A  survey  was  made  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  ascertain  the 
needs  in  the  future.     The  need  for  addi- 
tional coin  is  tremendous  and  it  will  in- 
crease as  our  economy  develops.     It  is 
our  hope  when   this  legislation  is  ap- 
proved   that    the    Department    of    the 
Treasury  will  make  adequate  presenta- 
tion of  the  needs  for  the  expansion  and 
construction    of    new    mints    and    new 
facilities,  particularly  In  my  area  where 
is  located  the  Denver  Mint.     The  Den- 
ver   Mint  should  be  expanded  because 
the  operation  of  that  facility  and  the 
production  of  coin  In  that  mint  has  been 
most    efficient.      We    believe    that    the 
proper  solution  of  this  problem  Is  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation,  and  I  urge 
Its  passage. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Brotzman]. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  belief  that  we  should  save  money 
while  making  money  and  expanding  the 
Denver  Mint  will  produce  this  result.  I 
note,  with  pleasure,  the  committee  re- 
I>ort  that  part  of  this  money  Is  going  to 
go  for  expanding  the  existing  Denver 
Mint.  The  Denver  Mint  has  clearly 
demonstrated  that  it  can  do  an  efficient 
job.  I  would  point  out  to  the  Members 
that  they  have  already  acquired  prop- 
erty contiguous  to  the  existing  mint  fa- 
cilities to  enable  future  expansion. 

I  commend  this  committee  on  the  good 
job  they  have  done.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  but  what  a  national 
need  and  crisis  does  exist  for  the  mint- 
ing of  new  coins,  and  for  those  reasons. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  particular 
bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). The  question  is.  Will  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  biD,  as 
amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING     THE     NATIONAL     CUL- 
TURAL CTENTER  ACT 

Mr.  JONES  Of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bin  (S.  1652)  to  amend  the  National 
Cultural  CJenter  Act  to  extend  the  ter- 
mination date  contained  therein,  and  to 
enlarge  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  tt  eriaeUd  by  the  Senate  and  Botue 
of  Representative*  of  the  Untied  States  of 
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America  in  Con^rtu  mutmbled.  ThAt  tub- 
McUon  (A)  of  a«etk»  a  of  th»  Natlon&l  Cul- 
tural OentOT  Act  (7a  8Ut.  1608)  U  amended 
In  Ita  last  rlaiw  by  itrlklnc  out  the  word 
"tUttmn"  ^"^  III— tint  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "thirty". 

Sac.  a.  Sub— etion  (b)  of  aectlon  a  of  the 
National  Cultural  Ouit«r  Act  (73  SUt.  1608) 
U  amended  to  read  ■•  follows: 

"(b)  Th*  gWMnU  tnut«ee  ahall  be 
appointed  by  tlM  PrwUdent  of  the  United 
States  and  each  caeb  tnutee  ahall  hold  office 
as  a  member  of  tha  Board  for  a  term  of  ten 
years,  except  that  (1)  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  Taeaney  oeeurrlng  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  pred- 
•ceaaor  waa  appotntad  ahall  be  appointed  for 
the  ranuUnder  of  aueb  term.  (3)  the  terms 
of  anj  member*  appointed  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  National  Cultural  Center 
Amendments  Act  of  1903  shall  expire  as 
dcalgnated  by  the  Praaldent  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  and  (S)  the  terms  of  the  first 
fifteen  membera  appointed  to  the  Board  pur- 
■UAnt  to  the  anMndments  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Oanter  Amendments  Act  of 
1903  shall  expire.  ••  deaifnated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  a{^>olntment.  three  on 
September  1.  1964.  three  on  September  1. 
1966.  three  on  September  1.  1968.  three  on 
September  1.  1970,  and  three  on  September  1. 
197a." 

Ssc.  3.  SubeectlOQ  (a)  of  section  6  of  the 
NaUonJU  Cultural  Center  Act  (73  SUt.  1699) 
la  amended  in  ita  aeoond  sentence  by  delet- 
ing the  word  "eight"  and  substituting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "twelve". 

Sac.  4.  Subeectiop  (a)  of  section  7  of  the 
National  Cultural  Center  Act  (73  Stat.  1700) 
Is  amended  by  deleting  the  word  "five"  and 
substituting  in  Uea  thereof  the  word  "eight". 

Sac.  5.  Thla  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Cultural  Oaotar  Amendments  Act  of 
1963". 

The  SPEAkjsk  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond denuuided?         ^ 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Ifr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parli- 
amentary Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  ctete  it. 

Mr.  OR088.  la  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Baldwin]  opposed  to 
the  bill?     

Mr.  BALuWxN.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  opposed  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  the  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman qualifies.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  the  Members  will  recall,  5  years 
ago  we  authorised  legislation  which 
made  in  order  the  creation  of  a  National 
Cultural  Center  to  be  constructed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  act  provided 
that  the  fundi  to  be  sutHDlled  for 
the  construction  of  this  edifice  would  be 
from    voluntary    contributions.      Since 


that  time  the  Cultural  Center  has  not 
been  able  to  raise  the  necessary  amount 
for  the  construction  of  this  building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cultural  Center  will 
cost  approximately  $30  million.  A  very 
creditable  job  of  organizing  the  nation- 
wide campaign  to  raise  the  funds  re- 
quired for  this  project  has  been  accom- 
plished. Nevertheless  the  needed  funds 
for  the  Cultural  Center  have  not  been 
raised. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S  1652  extends  the  period 
for  fundralslng  for  the  Cultural  Cen- 
ter for  3  additional  years  and  doubles 
the  number  of  trustees  serving  on  its 
Board.  The  House  will  recall  that  all 
this  is  supervised  by  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution.  The  Cultural  Center's 
accounting,  deliberations,  and  other  ac- 
tivities will  be  reported  to  the  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

I  am  happy.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  tell  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  this  bill  was 
rep>orted  out  by  the  full  Public  Works 
Committee  without  serious  objection.  It 
Ls  pleasing  to  those  of  us  who  made  the 
estimation  of  its  worth  5  years  ago  to 
see  that  there  has  been  steady  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  has  been  more 
vigorous  and  no  one  has  been  more  dedi- 
cated to  this  proposition  than  the  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as [Mr.  Wright],  who  has  not  only  tak- 
en a  great  Interest  in  It  but  has  served 
as  a  trustee  on  the  Board.  So.  I  am 
pleased  at  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas 

Mr.  WRIGHT  Mr.  Speaker  as  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  so  ably  ex- 
plained, this  bill  does  two  things  and  two 
things  only.  First  of  all  it  extends  for  an 
additional  3  years  the  time  which  the 
trustees  of  the  National  Cultural  Center 
may  have  to  raist-  by  public  subscription 
the  approximately  $30  million  estimated 
to  be  required  for  the  construction  here 
In  Washington  of  a  National  Cultural 
Center. 

Secondly,  it  increases  the  number  of 
trustees  from  15  to  30. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  parent  legislation 
which  this  bill  would  extend  was  passed 
by  this  House  on  August  22.  1958,  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  261  for  and  55 
against. 

It  was  felt  at  that  time,  both  in  the 
House  and  in  the  other  body,  that  there 
was  a  great  deficiency  in  the  fact  that 
Washington  alone  of  all  the  great  cap- 
itals of  the  world  did  not  have  a  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  for  the  perform- 
ing arts. 

The  legislation  authorized  the  crea- 
tion under  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
of  a  National  Cultural  Center  Board  of 
Trustees  whose  purpose  It  would  be, 
among  other  things,  to  raise  the  funds 
for  the  construction  of  this  building.  It 
Is  estimated  that  approximately  $30  mil- 
lion will  be  required  for  this  purpose.  To 
date  they  have  raised  in  excess  of  $10 
million.  There  is  an  additional  $5  mil- 
lion pledged  by  one  of  the  great  founda- 
tions of  the  country  conditioned  upon  the 
raising  of  $15  million,  which  seems  to  be 
well  within  sight. 

The  response  in  recent  months  has 
been  extremely  gratifying,  and  I  think 


the  House  will  want  to  pass  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  this  bill  to  extend  for 
an  additional  3  years  the  time  in  which 
this  money  may  be  raised  by  public  sub- 
scription, not  by  the  expenditure  of  tax- 
payers' money.  In  order  that  our  Capital 
may  have  the  benefit  of  this  great  build- 
ing and  the  services  it  can  perform  for 
our  Nation. 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  I  Mr.  Auch- 
iNCLoasl.  made  an  exhaustive  and  care- 
ful examination  of  the  fiscal  operations 
of  the  Cultural  Center.  Certainly  no  one 
Is  better  equipped  for  an  examination  of 
this  character  than  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
i  Mr.  AucHiNCLOSS  1 .  3  minutes. 

Mr  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  this  project  was  first  started  about 
5  years  ago  I  opposed  it.  In  my  remarks 
at  that  time  I  pointed  out  that  I  thought 
it  was  ill  conceived  and  ill  planned. 
Every  one  of  the  points  I  made  have  been 
confirmed  in  this  operation. 

Today,  however.  I  have  reversed  my 
stand  This  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
whole  operation  has  been  completely  re- 
vised. About  1  'a  years  ago  Mr.  Roger  L. 
Stevens  was  appointed  by  the  President 
to  be  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
I  never  knew  Mr.  Stevens  until  about  a 
month  ago.  I  took  occasion  to  discuss 
this  problem  with  him  and  asked  him 
about  his  views. 

Mr  Stevens  is  a  businessman  who  has 
operated  successfully  In  real  estate  for 
-some  time.  He  has  promoted  successful 
Broadway  plays  all  of  which  have  been 
among  the  10  most  successful  plays  of 
the  year.  He  is  a  man  of  experience  in 
this  line  of  work. 

He  pointed  out  to  me  that,  first  of  all. 
he  had  recommended  the  reduction  In 
cast  from  $70  million  to  around  $30  or 
$40  million  because  he  did  not  believe 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  $70  million. 
He  pointed  out  to  me  that  they  would 
probably  proceed  If  they  were  not  able  to 
raise  the  necesssary  money  with  part 
of  the  project  and  not  complete  It  en- 
tirely at  one  time.  This  makes  sense. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  they  are  con- 
sidering working  out  a  plan  so  that  part 
of  the  money  which  they  collect  will  be 
dedicated  to  operating  expenses,  thereby 
insuring  solvency  of  the  project  and 
eliminating  its  dependency  on  Federal 
funds. 

These  and  other  businesslike  Ideas 
that  he  discussed  with  me  have  com- 
pletely changed  my  mind. 

I  believe  this  is  going  to  be  successful; 
I  believe  It  will  be  a  great  thing  for  this 
country  as  weU  as  the  city,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  under  Mr.  Stevens'  leader- 
ship it  will  not  become  a  load  on  the 
Federal  Treasury.  I  would  oppose  it  If  I 
thought  otherwise. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwkngkl]. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  a  minute  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished   gentleman    from   Illinois    (Mr. 
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McLosKXY]  who  has  served  with  us  on 
tliis  committee. 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
nian  from  Iowa  for  yielding.  In  order 
that  we  keep  the  record  straight  here, 
what  the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  said  was 
true,  that  is,  In  the  final  vote  in  commit- 
tee there  was  no  formal  objection.  How- 
ever, I  did  raise  certain  questions.  I  was 
apprehensive,  I  was  fearful  as  to  what 
might  happen  with  respect  to  the  main- 
tenance of  this  project.  In  the  course  of 
our  hearings.  In  order  to  bring  this  to 
Lght,  I  asked  Mr.  Stevens  to  provide  us 
with  some  Information  as  to  what  the 
actual  maintenance  costs  would  be. 
Likewise,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  con- 
ferred with  my  distinguished  and  charm- 
ing colleague  from  the  State  of  Illinois, 
who  is  likewise  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
[Mrs.  RiiDl  and  she  said  that  she  had 
gone  Into  this  matter  carefully,  and  was 
convinced  the  project  was  soimd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  pointed  out  in  my 
opening  remarks  there  is  some  doubt  In 
my  mind  whether  or  not  once  this  Center 
is  completed  It  will  be  self-supporting. 
This  feeling  still  exists,  but  I  am  willing 
to  give  the  Cultural  Committee  the  op- 
portunity to  prove  me  wrong. 

As  one  who  believes  In  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  I  believe  this  bill  fits  into 
this  category  because  the  $30  million  we 
are  talking  about  is  to  c(xne  from  popu- 
lar subscription. 

Obviously  this  House  determined  by  a 
sizable  majority  5  years  ago  that  au- 
thority should  be  granted  for  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
of  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National 
Culture  Center.  I  do  not  care  to  debate 
the  merits  of  culture,  this  must  have  been 
done  5  years  ago. 

As  I  see  It,  aU  this  bill  actually  does  is 
extend  the  termination  date  of  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  Act  for  3  more 
years. 

I  shall  support  the  bill  today  but  I  wish 
to  serve  notice  if  I  am  fortimate  enough 
to  be  returned  to  membership  In  this  dis- 
tinguished body  I  shall  not  support  S 
years  from  now  another  extension. 
neither  will  I  vote  for  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  hi  the  maintenance  and  (^leratlon 
of  this  Center. 

Mr.  8CHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  In  support  of  S.  1652,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  termination  date  and  Increase 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Na- 
tion Cultural  Center. 

I  have  said,  and  I  believe  firmly,  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  most  In- 
teresting and  worthwhile  place  In  the 
world  to  visit  for  all  who  are  Interested 
in  freedom  and  in  studjrlng  the  story  of 
representative  government.  More  peo- 
ple come  to  this  area  every  year  than 
visit  any  other  capital  area  In  the  world. 
This  is  a  special  khid  of  tribute  to  our 
system  and  to  those  who.  like  \ia.  wiiwlf 
It  their  business  to  help  make  represent- 
ative government  fimctlon  in  the  Inter- 
est of  all  of  the  people.  This  bill  will 
serve  to  make  visiting  here  even  more 
meaningful  and  worthwhile. 

If  we  Americans  have  a  national 
shrine,  it  is  the  Capitol  Building  of  the 
United  States  and  there  Is  a  reason.  The 
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reason  Is  that  more  has  happened  there 
through  elected  representatives  to  bene- 
fit people  than  has  happened  anywhere 
else  in  all  the  rest  of  history.  The  Cul- 
tural Center  will  encourage  even  more 
people  to  visit  this  shrine  and  be  in- 
q;>ired  and  encouraged  by  the  visit. 

Recently  there  has  been  much  news 
about  the  crime  and  the  sad  state  of 
affairs  in  other  respects  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  This  Is  Indeed  unfor- 
tunate and  I  am  glad  that  there  are 
Members  of  Congress  who,  with  me  and 
others,  want  to  do  something  about  cor- 
recting that  situation  and  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  the  problems  that  have  been 
exposed  are  being  and  will  continue  to  be 
dealt  with  effectively.  The  encourage- 
ment of  culture  here  will  tend  to  dis- 
coiu-age  the  crime  and  other  disgraceful 
developments  here. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  performing 
arts  can  do  much  good  in  helping  to  make 
the  District  of  Columbia  an  even  more 
interesting  and  worthwhile  place  to  visit. 
The  performing  arts  that  will  be  fea- 
tured In  the  National  Cultural  Center 
are  a  special  form  of  communication 
that  both  enlighten  and  encourage  our 
Intellectual  desires  and  serve  to  furnish 
a  high  grade  of  entertainment.  The 
fact  that  we  In  this  coimtry  have  pro- 
duced a  rich  storehouse  of  highly  tal- 
ented artists  dictates  that  we  have  a  suit- 
aWe  place  in  this  commimlty  where  they 
can  perform  at  their  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
before,  our  Nation's  Capital  belongs  to 
all  of  our  people.    Through  It.  hi  various 
ways,  we  communicate  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.    Here  we  honor  our  statesmen , 
our  military  heroes,  and  our  pioneers  in 
•cienee.    Here  we  acknowledge  that  their 
achievements  have  brought  Honor  and 
credit  to  all  of  America  and  to  the  world. 
But,  unfortunately,  until  now,  we  have 
failed  to  give  comparable  recognition  and 
dignity  to  others  who  have  brought  us 
similar  honor  and  credit  In  the  field  of 
the  humanities.    Nor  have  we  given  the 
attention  that  we  should  to  our  perform- 
ing artists.    This  unselfish  contribution 
by  Americans  from  all  across  our  land 
will  help  correct  that  situation  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  a  part  in  making  it  possible. 
Nine  million  visitors  come  to  the  Capi- 
tal each  year  from  across  the  covmtry 
and  from  overseas.    This  flgxire  will  grow 
in  the  future.    Two  million  more  people, 
including  a  large  diplomatic  population, 
reside  in  or  near  Washington.    Through 
the  lack  of  adequate  facilities  for  the  per- 
forming arts,  we  have  often  given  the 
false  impression  to  these  people  and  to 
the  people  of  other  lands  that  we  do  not 
regard  the  arts  as  important  in  our  na- 
tional life.     America  is  one  of  the  few 
leading   countries    in   the    world    today 
which  has  no  national  center  for  the  per- 
forming arts. 

Now,  if  we  pass  this  bill,  we  can  have 
such  a  center.  We  can  correct  miscon- 
ceptions and  have  stages  worthy  of  the 
finest  of  our  own  talent  and  that  of  dis- 
tinguished artists  from  abroad.  We  can 
enable  those  appearing  upon  its  stages  to 
do  so  in  a  national  setting.  This  Center 
wiU  not  be  an  impersonal  entity  of  steel. 
marble,  and  concrete.  It  will  be  the  focal 
point  of  splendid  artistic  endeavors  and 
the  temporary  home  of  audiences  come 


to  enjoy  them.  It  will  be  a  magnet  for 
all  that  Is  great  in  American  cultural  life 
and  It  will  be  the  mirror  through  which 
other  lands  can  view  ovir  cultural  herit- 
age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  now  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  two  people  with  whom  I  have 
coimcUed  and  who  have  had  and  are 
continuing  to  have  a  very  significant  part 
in  making  this  facility  possible  for  the 
District  and  for  America.  They  are  Mr. 
Ralph  Becker  and  Mr.  Roger  Stevens. 

Mr.  Becker  is  an  internationally  known 
lawyer  of  high  repute,  a  senior  partner 
In  the  firm  of  Brookhart,  Becker,  and 
Dorsey,  and  a  member  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  serving  this  organization 
in  many  capacities. 

His  civic  and  community  contributions 
and  his  leadership  in  his  many  ci^acitles 
locally  are  well  known.  He  gives  im- 
stintingly  of  his  time  to  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Board  of  Trade  where  he  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  collecting 
political  memorabilia  on  the  various 
presidential  campaigns.  This  collection 
now  has  over  30,000  items,  many  of  which 
are  rare  and  valuable.  At  the  behest  of 
friends,  and  In  order  to  share  this  won- 
derful collection  with  his  fellowman.  in 
1960  he  donated  the  entire  Ralph  E. 
Becker  Collection  of  Political  Americana 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  where  it 
can  be  and  Is  seen  by  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  visit  that  marvelous  Institution 
each  year. 

He  is  on  the  board  of  consultants  of 
the  newly  organized  United  States  Capi- 
tol Historical  Society.  In  the  history - 
making  reenactment  of  the  first  inaugu- 
ration of  Abraham  Lincoln  he  served  both 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ar- 
rangements and  played  the  part  of  Sena- 
tor Douglas  in  the  reenactment. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Republican  and  has 
served  as  national  chairman  of  the 
Young  Republicans  and  in  various  other 
capacities  for  the  RoxibUcan  organiza- 
Uon. 

He  is  a  distinguished  war  veteran  hav- 
ing served  in  combat  in  the  European 
theater  and  received  all  sorts  of  recogni- 
tion. 

He  alao  has  authored  a  niimber  of  ar- 
ticles on  space  law  and  atomic  energy. 

He  Is  a  member  of  many  national  cul- 
tural organizations.  Before  the  National 
Cultm-al  Center  became  law.  he  located 
and  testified  in  behalf  of  the  Potomac 
River  site.  He  was  appohited  by  Eisen- 
hower In  1959  as  a  trustee  of  the  National 
Cultural  Center  and  was  then  elected 
counsel — an  o£Boe  which  he  has  served 
without  compensation  and  with  a  great 
dedication  to  the  cause.  He  is  presently 
serving  as  general  campaign  chairman 
for  the  metropolitan  area. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  that  a  man  of 
Ralph  Becker's  capacity,  vision,  energy, 
outlook,  and  devotion  to  high  ideals  has 
accepted  the  challenge  of  helping  to  raise 
the  necessary  money  to  make  this  fine 
facility  possible  for  us. 

lOGB   L.    STKVXMS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  biogn^hy  of  Roger  L. 
Stevens  indicates  that  he  is  ideally  mlted 
to  the  responsibility  given  him  In  con- 
nection with  the  Natkmal  Cultural 
Center. 
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He  WM  bom  March  12.  1910.  Detroit. 
Mich.;  attendad  aehool  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  and  graduated  from  Choate 
School,  1038;  al«o  attended  University 
of  Michigan.  1928-30. 

He  is  a  real  estate  broker  specializing 
In  investment  properties.     He  has  com- 
pleted real  estate  deals  of  suJBcient  im- 
portance to  make  front  page  news  in 
practically  every  major  city  in  the  coun- 
try, including  purchase  of  Empire  State 
Building  in  1961.    He  has  been  a  director. 
City  Investing  Co..  since  1950.  is  chair- 
man of  board.  University  Properties  In 
Seattle;  is  director.  Allied  Building  Cred- 
its since  1958;  chairman  of  board.  David- 
son Bros.,  a  large  Midwest  department 
store  chain.    In  politics  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat; was  chairman,  finance  committee 
of  Volunteers  for  Stevenson.  1952;  was 
chairman.    Democratic    Party    Finance 
Committee.  1958-89. 

Since  1949.  produced  or  coproduced 
over  100  Broadway  plays  including  such 
hits  as  "Rival  of  Peter  Pan,  1950."  "Pour 
Poster,"  "Tea  and  Sympathy."  Sabrina 
Pair."  "Ondlne."  "Remarkable  Mr  Pen- 
nypacker,"  "Golden  Apple."  "Confi- 
dential Clerk."  "Bus  Stop."  "Cat  on  a 
Hot  Tin  Roof."  "Bad  Seed."  "Tiger  at  the 
Gate."  "Hole  In  the  Head."  "Major  Bar- 
bara." "West  Side  Story."  "Time  Re- 
membered," "The  Visit."  "Pleasure  of 
His  Company."  "Best  Man."  Mary. 
Mary,"  "A  Par  Country."  "The  Care- 
taker," "A  Man  for  All  Seasons."  "Five 
Finger  Exercise."  and  many  others  that 
have  made  the  "Ten  Best  Plays  of  the 
Year."  but  have  not  been  box  office. 

He  is  president.  Producers  Theater; 
president.  Phoenix  Theater;  past  presi- 
dent of  New  Dramatists  Committee; 
member  of  executive  committee  of  Amer- 
ican Shakespeare  Festival  and  Academy ; 
treasurer  of  ANTA ;  member  of  board  of 
Metropolitan  Opera;  Chairman  of  Board 
of  NaUonal  Cultural  Center.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Honorary  degrees:  February  1960. 
doctor  of  humanities.  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity; October  1980.  doctor  of  humane 
letters.  Tulane  University. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my  hope  that  this 
House  will  act  speedily  on  this  matter  so 
It  will  go  to  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture and  so  the  people  who  have  been  so 
deeply  involved  in  this  will  be  able  to 
move  ahead  with  their  plans  so  we  all 
may  enjoy  this  fine  new  facility  for  the 
most  meaningful  and  worthwhile  capital 
in  the  world — our  capital. 
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Corrtn  Strong,  former  US.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Norway  Is  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
National  Cultural  Center  and  formerly 
served  as  Executive  Vice  Chairman.  He 
has  given  of  his  time,  efforts,  talent,  and 
money  and  has  been  very  generous  with 
his  funds  taking  care  of  the  administra- 
tive expenses. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  KtlI. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  moment 
ago  the  gentleman  from  Texas  pointed 
out  that  this  bill  which  we  have  before 
us  does  two  things  and  two  things  only, 
and  therein  lies  my  eoncem,  because  if 
we  were  genuinely  Interested  In  provid- 
ing    a     center    for     national    culture 


we  would  do  much  more  than  the  Com- 
mission has  done  to  this  time  and  much 
more  than  this  bill  provides  We  can 
talk  all  we  want  about  finances  and 
about  plans,  and  so  on.  When  the  fi- 
nancial report  was  presented  on  5  years 
of  fundralsing.  on  June  30  of  this  year, 
we  had  listed  an  excess  of  receipts  over 
expenses  of  $1,319,000  and  total  expenses 
of  $1,057,000. 

It  is  all  riRht  to  say  that  we  are  Roins 
to  change  all  this  from  this  point,  but 
it  still  IS  not  goint,'  to  altt^r  a  few  funda- 
mental facts  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
try  to  create  a  tempest  in  this  matter 
I  am  afraid  we  are  losinj?  the  labors  of 
our  love  and  this  whole  thing  might  de- 
generate into  a  comedy  of  errors  unless 
we  do  give  some  new  direction  to  this 
program  Is  this  a  national  cultural 
center  or  is  it  just  an  opera  house  for 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

Everything  we  have  except  one  little 
report  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior concerns  agencies  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  report  says  we  need 
such  a  building  in  the  District.  But  here 
I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  a  na- 
tional cultural  center  is  not  only  a  build- 
ing. If  we  had  a  genuine  program  for 
culture,  for  national  culture.  Involved  in 
this  debate.  Involved  in  the  program 
presented  by  the  Commission,  then  we 
would  be  considering,  I  think,  a  national 
cultural  center  in  which  it  is  the  pro- 
gram which  IS  paramount,  and  not  some 
building. 

A  national  cultural  center,  as  I  see  it, 
should  first  be  an  institution  the  pro- 
gram of  which  would  identify  and  m- 
directly  promote  a  national  culture. 
Nothing  has  been  done  on  that  in  this 
whole  proposition. 

And.  secondly,  this  Center  for  National 
Culture  should  provide  for  the  widest 
possible  dissemination  of  worthwhile 
esthetic  participation  and  appreciation 
In  all  comers  of  the  United  States.  If 
this  is  going  to  be  a  national  cultural 
center,  instead  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
opera  house,  we  should  have  had  some 
Indication  in  a  period  of  5  years  that  the 
program  of  cultural  dissemination  Is  the 
center  of  this  business. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  finances 
It  Is  one  thing  to  say  that  a  program  of 
this  kind  should  be  self-supporting     It 
is  another  thing  to  prove  it.     We  have 
had,  I  t>elleve.  some  rather  similar  com- 
ments in  the  past  respecting  a  magnifi- 
cent stadium  on  the  bariks  of  the  Ana- 
costia.  where  our  Washington  Senators 
play  their  baseball  games.    If  we  develop 
the  kind  of  a  program  that  we  should 
have  through  a  national  cultural  center, 
not  a  District  center,  but  a  national  cul- 
tural center.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any 
question  but  that  there  should  be  some 
Federal  funds  provided  for  the  program, 
and  I  would  not  even  be  opposed  to  hav- 
ing those  Federal  funds  injected  into  it 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  for  that  purpose 

But  I  decry  the  dishonest  presenta- 
Uon  which  says.  "Oh.  yes,  everything  is 
going  to  be  honey  and  applesauce,  there 
will  not  be  any  problem  in  getting  suffi- 
cient funds."  The  Director  of  this  Cen- 
ter has  told  our  committee,  as  I  under- 
stand    It.     that    we    are    going     to    be 
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primarily  concerned  with  using  this 
building  for  the  purposes  of  those  groups 
who  want  to  put  on  cultural  activities. 
If  you  are  interested  only  in  culture  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  let  me  point 
out  another  problem.  We  already  have 
here  a  National  Symphony,  we  have  an 
opera  group,  we  have  a  ballet  group  All 
of  these  are  tremendous  organization.s 
All  of  them  provide  culture  not  onlv  for 
the  District  but  for  the  surrounding  area 
and.  at  times,  through  the  Nation 
But  these  organizations  dei>end  for  their 
funds  on  local  sources  from  which  we 
al.so  will  have  to  draw  funds  for  the  Dis- 
trict cultural  center. 

Are  we  here  creating  something  which 
is  going  to  dissipate  those  facilities  we  al- 
ready have  for  providing  culture? 

I  think  we  have  to  make  a  decision  here 
In  an  honest  fashion: 

First  Is  this  going  to  be  a  building  or 
IS  it  going  to  be  a  national  cultural  pro- 
gram? 

Second.  Is  it  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  for  the  Nation? 

Third.  How  are  we  going  to  provide 
fur  the  operation  of  this  institution,  and 
the  program  which  it  should  entail, 
through  local  funds  if  we  are  going  to 
dry  up  the  sources  of  the  local  cultural 
agencies  now  extant?  If  we  are  going  to 
need  Federal  funds,  the  time  to  talk  about 
it  is  now.  Instead  of  perpetrating  another 
one  of  these  Jokes  that  we  play  on  our- 
.solves  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Stadium  This  Is  the 
time  we  should  make  these  decisions  and 
not  3  years  hence,  when  maybe  we  will 
and  maybe  we  will  not  have  sufficient 
funds  to  build  the  building. 

Mr  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey  I  Mr.  WlDNALL). 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  culture  and  art  do 
not  spring  into  being  because  a  high  price 
tag  IS  placed  on  them.  Instead  of  dream- 
ing about  a  grandiose  Italian  marble 
building  at  an  inconvenient  place,  this 
Congress  should  concern  itself  with  ben- 
efiting the  people  who  live  in  and  visit 
the  Nation  s  CapiUl  by  preserving  those 
assets  that  we  have. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  unless  there  is 
appropriate  action  by  this  Congress  we 
will  sit  by  and  watch  the  destruction  of 
the  Capitol  Theater  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully   used   as   a   cultural   stage    for 
opera  and  ballet  for  many  years.     The 
House  in  its  last  session  passed  a  meas- 
ure that  would  have  preserved  the  Capi- 
tol Theater.    The  preservation  of  tins  ex- 
isting    asset     is     something     that     the 
trustees  of  the  Cultural  Center  could  well 
concern    themselves    with,    but    despite 
many  opportunities  to  do  so  they  have 
totally  ignored  the  fact  that  the  disap- 
pearance of  this  auditorium  and  stage, 
which  has  been  successfully  used  for  cul- 
tural   purposes,    will    leave    Washington 
without    any    adequate    staging     area. 
With  the  amounts  the  Center  professes 
to  have  already  in  hand,  they  could  start 
operating  with  a  stage  for  cultural  at- 
tractions tomorrow.    I  would  hope  in  the 
days  ahead,  if  this  extension  is  passed 
serious  consideration  will  be  given  to  this 
as  It  looks  to  me  as  if  it  will  be  many 
years   before   this  program  comes  Into 
being. 
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I  should  like  to  ask  this  question  ot 
the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Joifxs]. 
What  opportunity  was  given  for  other 
witnesses  to  appear  at  the  hearings? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
know  that  anybody  was  denied  an  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. If  the  gentleman  is  intimating 
tliat  anyone  was  denied  such  oppor- 
tunity, it  certainly  did  not  come  to  my 
attention.  This  is  an  amendment  to 
legislation  that  was  overwhelmingly 
adopted  by  the  House  and  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
f urtlier,  is  any  further  acquisition  of  land 
contemplated  for  the  Cultural  Center? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No.  there  Is 
none,  or  it  would  be  considered  along 
with  this  legislation.  There  has  been 
no  request  for  additional  land  in  the  last 
2  years  that  I  know  anything  about. 
There  was  about  3  years  ago  a  request 
for  additional  land.  The  Public  Works 
Committee  took  the  position  that  we 
have  already  supplied  a  sufficient  amount 
of  land  to  accommodate  the  need.  The 
gentleman  will  recall  further  that  at 
the  time  there  was  request  for  additional 
land  it  was  believed  that  the  buildln^r 
cost  would  not  be  as  high  as  it  is  esti- 
mated now.  The  Board  of  Trustees  then 
calculated  that  the  best  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  have  a  building  that  would  cost 
some  $30  million. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  believe  in  having  a 
cultural  center  in  Washington.  This  has 
been  a  nonpartisan  matter.  It  was 
started  in  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion and  is  being  continued  in  the  Ken- 
nedy admmistration.  But  I  do  believe 
we  should  decry  the  fact  that  existing 
facilities  are  disappearing  fast,  and 
something  should  be  done  about  it  now. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  opposed  similar  legisla- 
tion 5  years  ago  and  I  oppose  it  today 
because  I  was  convinced  then,  and  I  am 
convinced  now,  that  this  $30  to  $40  mil- 
lion so-called  Cultural  Center  will  be- 
come a  load  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Iowa  as 
well  as  every  other  congressional  district 
in  the  United  States. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  that  financial 
white  elephant  known  as  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  Stadium  to  note  how  fast  they 
rush  in  to  donate  money  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  projects  of  a  public  na- 
ture. Speaking  of  culture — It  was  only 
30  minutes  or  so  ago  that  we  had  a  bill 
before  the  House  to  provide  for  parking 
lots  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause it  is  dangerous,  they  say,  for 
women  employees  of  the  Court  to  walk 
£kny  distance  to  get  to  their  automobiles 
after  dark.  They  seek  a  parking  lot  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayers  because  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  be  afoot  outside  the  Supreme 
Court  building  at  6  pjn.  in  the  winter. 
What  is  this  culture  you  are  t^iwng 
about?  Do  you  not  think  you  ought  to 
cure  this  lawlessness  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  before  you  embark  up<m^  $80 
or  $40  million  cultural  center?  where 
is  the  culture  you  are  ^^fc^<"g  about  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  if  women  cannot 


walk  the  streets  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  early  evening  or  after  dark 
without  being  in  danger  of  losing  their 
lives,  or  being  raped  or  robbed  ?  Why  not 
put  first  things  first  in  the  Nation's 
Capital? 

I  say  to  you  that  this  cultural  deal  is 
coming  back  as  a  load  upon  the  tax- 
payers of  the  entire  covmtry.  Five  years 
ago,  one  of  the  Members  who  is  on  the 
floor  today  and  one  who  has  been  most 
vocal  in  support  of  culture  with  a  $40 
million  price  tag,  said  this : 

I  assume  the  gentleman  (the  gentleman 
from  Iowa)  is  famUiax  with  the  committee 
amendment  we  have  Included  which  provides 
that  If  the  money  is  not  raised  in  5  years, 
the  act  will  be  null  and  void. 

Yet  here  he  is  again  today.  He  helped 
sell  It  5  years  ago  upon  the  premise  that 
the  money  would  be  raised  in  5  years  or 
the  show  would  be  out  and  over.  He  Is 
here  today  asking  that  the  law  be  ex- 
tended for  3  years,  and  it  will  probably 
be  extended  another  3  years  if  that  is 
what  It  takes  to  get  the  load  on  the  backs 
of  your  taxpayers  and  mine. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith]  was  for  this  Cultural  Center  5 
years  ago  on  the  basis  that  everjrthing 
was  going  to  be  free;  that  it  was  not 
going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  anything. 
Well,  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  and  I  am  sure  when  he  be- 
comes fully  acquainted  with  the  facts. 
he  will  probably  change  his  position  this 
time — let  me  say  to  the  gentleman — 
they  have  already  had  their  hands  in 
the  taxpayers'  pockets.  In  the  first 
place.  Congress  has  made  a  pretty  sub- 
stantial donation  of  expensive  land  to 
this  outfit  and  they  have  been  oper- 
ating a  promotional  program  right  out 
of  the  White  House.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  money  has  been  spent,  but  I 
do  know  some  of  it  is  right  out  of  the 
taxpayers'  pockets.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  has  been  spent  on  office  space  in 
the  White  House  or  how  many  employ- 
ees at  the  White  House  were  used  to 
stage  that  $100-a-plate  dinner  which  a 
goodly  number  were  reported  to  have 
attended  only  after  substantial  arm 
twisting. 

Yes.  I  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smtth],  that 
they  have  already  stuck  their  fingers  in 
the  pockets  of  my  taxpayers  as  well  as 
his.  and  I  do  not  like  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  can  build  a  cultural 
center  on  every  street  Intersection  in  the 
city  of  Washington  so  long  as  they  raise 
the  money  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  which  to  build  It.  I  want  them  to 
keep  their  hands  out  of  the  pockets  of 
taxpayers  I  represent,  who  are  going  to 
see  little  or  nothing  of  this  Cultural 
Center. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  understand  that  the  question  was 
asked  of,  I  believe,  the  one  witness  who 
appeared  before  the  committee  whether 
he  would  assure  the  committee — and  if 
I  am  wrong  in  this  I  want  some  member 
of  the  eommlttee  to  correct  me— if  he 
would  assure  the  committee  that  this 


would  never  become  a  burden  upon  the 
Nation's  taxpayers,  and  it  is  my  xmder- 
standing  that  the  witness  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  would  not  give  any 
such  assurance. 

Now,  am  I  correct  or  am  I  wrong  in 
that  statement?  Does  any  member  of 
the  committee  want  to  rise  here  and 
stake  his  reputation  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  this  will  not  become  a  burden 
upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  country,  in 
whole  or  substantial  part?  Does  anyone 
want  to  stake  their  reputation  on  it? 
No. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Cultural  Center 
promoters  are  in  the  public  till  right 
now. 

Vote  for  the  proposition  if  you  want  to, 
and  build  cultxiral  centers  until  Hades 
freezes  over  and  then  skate  on  the  ice, 
but  coimt  me  out  I  am  not  about  to  be 
a  party  to  loading  upon  the  taxpayers 
any  more  of  this  kind  of  frivolity,  with  a 
national  debt  of  $306  billion,  and  another 
debt  ceiling  bill  to  be  considered  in  the 
House  this  week.  So,  rush  out  and  build 
a  cultural  center  in  a  city  where  women 
cannot  walk  without  fear  of  their  lives  on 
the  streets  at  night  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  extension— this  au- 
thorization— does  not  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  one  red  penny. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  mentioned 
the  debate  on  the  floor  when  the  bill  was 
first  considered  by  the  House  5  years  ago. 
He  mentioned  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Now,  th^  gentleman  frcun  Vhrginia  [Mr. 
Smith]  stated  then,  and  correctly  so,  that 
this  bill  would  not  cost  the  taxpayers  any 
additional  sum,  other  than  the  cost  of 
the  land  which  was  being  donated  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  Cultural  Cen- 
ter. Now,  that  is  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  notion  of  sasrlng 
here  and  now  that  s(xneone  would  stake 
their  political  fortunes  on  predicting 
what  future  Congresses  will  do  is  wholly 
and  totally  nonsense. 

How  cotild  I  stand  here  and  give  an 
unequivocal  statement  that  the  next 
Congress  is  not  going  to  see  fit  to  make 
donations  for  a  worthwhile  activity 
established  for  the  pe<q;>le  of  this  Re- 
pubUc? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  a 
single  Member  of  this  House  who  does 
not  realize  that  if  there  is  a  need  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
fimds  for  this  project  it  will  have  to 
come  back  to  the  same  forum  in  which 
we  are  now  standing  at  the  present  time 
to  secure  such  authorisation.  When 
this  is  done  every  Member  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
examination  of  the  requirements  sug- 
gested in  any  bill  that  is  presented  here. 
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So  l0i  uc  not  go  oatr&jr  when  we  are 
oooskierlaff  %  imiwiro  UuU  ha<  had  m 
doae.  caxeful.  and  oemplete  scruUixy  by 
Members  oa  taUk  aklM  of  the  alale.  We 
do  not  brtng  you  »  trivial  matter,  but 
oiie  tr^M  has  liad  eomplet«  and  careful 
analyslf,  aHurovAl.  «nd  approbation  of 
the  Public  Woiks  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  xHat  today  in  support  of 
S.  1S52.  a  bill  whlcb  will  extend  the  ter- 
mination date  of  the  National  Cultural 
Center  Act  from  Soptember  2.  1963,  to 
September  X  1988;  Increaac  the  niimber 
of  truatees  of  the  Center  from  15  to  30; 
provide  for  staggered  tenns  for  addi- 
tional trustee*;  »nd  provide  for  a  larger 
Quorum  Te<iulpenient  to  correspond  with 
the  enlargement  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ft  wis  my  prlvllef  e  some 
6  yevs  ago  to  haiMDe  this  le«rislatlon 
when  the  niMiilUiii  on  Public  Works 
reported  out  the  bill  which  became  the 
law  catabhsMiv  the  National  Cultural 
Canter.  At  tteik  ttaMe,  the  oommlttee 
tTWlifrmtri.  and  I  Mt  strongty.  that  en- 
actment at  VBtm  iBglBlatlan  would  permit 
carefal  plssmlac  and  construction  of  a 
mneh-needad  liatlMMl  Cultural  Center 
worthy  el  the  cAy  of  Washington.  Fire 
years  later  I  am  stti  of  this  opinion  and 
I  MS  fai«>par  ta  mxirt  that  it  is  the  con- 
ooMUs  of  tte  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

You  have  befose  tou  today  legislation 
which  wlHglwsta  the  No.  1  Capital  of  the 
world  a  much- needed  edifice.  It  is  ironic 
that  in  this  dajr  and  age  of  all  the  great 
capitals  of  the  vorid  Washington  is  the 
only  one  that  does  not  provide  a  proper 
forum  for  members  of  the  performing 
arts,  for  lectives  and  other  civic  activi- 
ties. The  Cultural  Center  win  not  only 
give  our  own  artists  but  also  those  from 
other  lands  a  place  to  display  their  tal- 
ents. 

Thts  is  anlqne  legislation.  The  funds 
for  this  boUdlxig  are  being  raised  by  vol- 
xmtary  cantribntton.  In  hearings  before 
the  committee  the  present  Chairman  of 
the  Natkmal  OMurel  Center.  Mr  Roger 
Stevena,  a  fUstliiiiiliilii  i1  businesBman. 
presented  to  Ihe  oommlttee  a  moet 
UnitnrwiTftr  approach  to  the  operatton  of 
the  entire  casapalgn  for  the  Cultural 
Center  as  of  J^mt  M,  lt€3.  It  was  ad- 
vlseJ  that  a  llttte  o?er  $10  minion  have 
already  been  raised  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription for  the  Cultural  Center.  It 
wiM  fruthor  adeteed  ttiat  thoae  who  are 
^'f"*"*"!  this  pncram  are  certain  that 
within  the  3  yer  extension  provided  by 
this  legislation  the  additional  $20  mil- 
lion needed  to  buUd  a  Cultural  Center 
will  be  raised. 

As  a  resutt  of  careful  questioning  by 
members  tte  PiibUc  Works  Committee 
was  tirtd  that  tlm  Cultural  Center  was 
planning  to  handle  the  cost  of  Its  opera- 
tlm  and  insbitimanrr  from  anticipated 
rental  fees  oaee  the  Center  is  in  use,  and 
by  Investment  «f  some  of  its  capital 
funds  for  thig  puipoee. 

This  legislatlot&  comes  to  you  today 
with  the  auppari  of  the  Committee  on 
PttbliB  Waeks.  I  ean  assure  you  that  the 
coaaaiittee  feels  tnas  the  evidence  it  re- 
ceived In  tke  bSMlnirii  that  this  legisla- 
tkm  Witt  glae  Ito  Coltaral  Center  snfll- 
dttst  Hae  to  g^ee  the  additional  funds 
needed  to  oeutnet  the  building;   the 


Cultural  Center  believes  it  can  and  will 
be  self-supporting  msofar  as  mainie- 
nance  is  concerned  once  the  striicture  is 
built:  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Board 
of  Tnistees  under  this  let{LsIation  will 
provide  for  a  more  coinprehen.sive  repre- 
sentation from  all  sections  of  tl>r  Nation 
on  the  Cultural  Center  Board. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  once  a^ain 
that  no  additional  Federal  funds  are  m- 
volved  in  this  legislation 

S.  l«62  is  good  legislation  and  I  n^com- 
mend  its  pa-ssage. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  gentleman  states  that  this  is  not 
a  trivial  matter,  and  he  is  rikiht. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Nor  do  we 
Insist  It  is  a  trivial  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  a  $35  million  or 
$40  million  deal  that  will  very  likely 
become  a  burden,  as  I  have  said,  upon 
the  Nation's  taxpayers.  The  Rentleman 
says  this  so-called  Cultural  Center  Is  be- 
ing built  for  the  people  of  the  entire 
country.  Strange  as  It  may  seem.  I 
have  not  heard  of  a  single  mass  meeting 
In  Alabama  or  in  Iowa  demanding  the 
construction  of  a  cultural  center  in 
Washington,  DC.  Perhaps  I  should  be 
surprised  that  no  mass  meetings  have 
been  held  in  Alabama  for  that  purpose. 

I  well  remember  the  story  when  the 
stadium  matter  was  on  the  House  floor; 
the  story  that  l*.  was  not  going  to  cost 
the  Nation's  taxpayers  anything.  We 
had  a  complete  assurance  tliat  would  be 
the  case  and  on  that  baals  the  bill  went 
through  the  House.  The  taxpayers  are 
already  financing  the  Interest  on  the 
bonds.  They  are  making  their  donations 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  in- 
terest on  the  bonds  Is  advanced  out  of 
tax  money.  Nothing  is  being  paid  on 
the  principal  of  those  bonds.  And  the 
day  is  coming,  despite  all  the  wonderful 
assurances  given  when  that  $20  million 
stadium  was  authorized  that  It  would 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  anything;  the  day 
Is  coming  when  Congress  will  be  asked 
to  pick  up  the  load. 

The  gentleman  says  that  In  the  case 
of  this  cultural  deal  we  will  have  to  come 
back  to  the  House  floor  to  do  thus  and 
so.  It  Is  always  necessary  to  come  back 
to  the  House  floor.  But  the  deed  will 
have  been  done,  the  hole  will  have  been 
dug.  fK>nfu»  of  the  Italian  marble  will  have 
been  put  up.  and  then  Congress 
win  be  told  It  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
investment  it  has  In  the  hole.  That  Is 
the  old.  ancient  racket  that  is  used 
aroimd  here. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  UiLs  pomt  In 
the  RscoRo. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tl»e  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker,  as  you  know,  under  the  original 
act  of  1958,  a  5-year  period  was  granted 
the  Board  of  Triistees  of  the  National 
Cultural  Center  to  raise  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  bring  this  most  worthy  project 
to  fruition.  While  the  change  in  na- 
UonaJ,   administrations  did   temporarily 


delajr  their  fund  raising  acUvities.  the 
trustees  are  now  making  significant 
progress  and  the  outlook  for  reaching 
their  financial  goal  is  very  promising. 
The  legislation  now  before  us  would  ex- 
tend for  3  years  the  statutory  period 
within  whicli  the  trustees  may  continue 
their  fuiKlralsiiig  drive.  It  is  only  rea- 
sonable that  they  be  given  this  additional 
time.  In  addition,  the  legislation  would 
aulhorue  an  increase  in  Uie  number  of 
general  trustees  from  15  to  30.  It  Is  felt 
that  this  mcrease  will  provide  a  broader 
national  representation  aiwl  assist  in 
carryinK  out  the  objectives  of  the  1958 
act  I  would  respectfully  commend  Sen- 
ate bill  1652  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered.    - 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  TMr  JonisI  that  the 
rules  be  suspended  and  the  bill  be  passed. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
two-thirds  had  voted  In  favor  of  sus- 
pending the  rules. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
Uiat  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  293,  nays  33.  not  voting  106. 
as  foUow.s : 

[Roll   No.   1131 


Ad&ir 

Albert 

AnderBon 

Andrews 

ArendB 

A-sii'.ey 

Aiihinore 

Asplmll 

▲  uchlBclou 

Ayre« 

Baldwin 

BaM 

B«clcnr 

Berkworth 

Brll 

Bennett.  FU 

Bennett   Muh 

Belts 

Bo  land 
BoUlnc 
Bolton. 

Ii^ances  P 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademaa 
Bray 
UrtKk 
Bromwetl 
Brooka 
BroocaOeld 
Hrut-iman 
Brown.  Calif 
BroyliiU.  H  C. 
Bruoe 
Burke 
B\irkhaltpr 
Buiieaon 
Burtoa 
Hi  me.  P* 
Bymf«,  WU. 
CabUl 
CaixMriMK 

Caaey 
OeitertMrc 

CtMiX 
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Chenowetik 
CUiiten. 
Don  H 
Clevaland 
Conte 
Corbet t 
Corman 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Diiddarlo 
Dantela 
Davta,  Oa. 
Dawson 
Dent 

Derwlnakl 
Dole 

I>mohue 
I>jrn 
Dowdy 
Downios 
Dul&kl 
Emncan 
Dwyer 
Kdmondson 
Edwards 
Ellsworth 
KT<>rett 
PaUoD 
Fascall 
Fel^han 

Fiivber 

Flood 

Flynt 

Kord 

Porrewter 

FoLLCtaln 

FrellnghuyBen 

Pried  ei 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fwtqu* 

Oarmati 

0«ry 

Oacainsa 

0*tUi 

Qlalmo 

0111 

OtenB 

OofifuVM 


OoodeU 

Orant 

Oray 

Oreea.  Oreg 

Oreen.  Pa. 

OrlfflthB 

OroT«r 

Outwar 

Qurney 

HaKan.  Oa 

Hagrn.  Calif. 

Halleok 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harrla 

HarrUon 

Harsh  a 

Harrey.  Ind. 

Hawkins 

Ha>8 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Hoevsn 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Hciran 

Hor%on 

Huksaer 

Huddleston 

Hun 

Hutchinson 

IclKM-d 

J  arm  an 

Jennings 

Joelwm 

Johnson.  CivlU. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jonafl 

Jonsa.  AiJk. 

Karbien 

Kastenmeler 

Keltb 

K«>Ka 

lUlKor* 

KlAC  CaUI. 

Klnnm 


Laird 

Landrum 

Ijinkford 

Uitta 

LeKKPtt 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

LlpfM'omb 

Lloyd 

Loi.K.  Md. 

MiClory 

McruUoch 

McDade 

.Mr  Fa  11 

McLoskey 

MrMtllan 

MacOregor 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin.  C&Uf . 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Michel 

MlUlken 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnshall 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Moeher 

Mc^ 

Murphy.  Ill 

Murphy.  NY. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Norblad 

OBrlen.N  Y. 

CHara,  111. 

O'Hara.  Ulch. 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 


Abbltt 

Alger 

Avery  • 

Baker 

Beermann 

Berry 

Brown.  Ohio 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Collier 

Cunningham 


Oetertag 

Paaaman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pike 

PUcher 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poll 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purceli 

Qule 

Rains 

Randall 

Reld.Ill. 

Reld.  NY. 

Relfel 

Reuas 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts.  Ala. 

RoberU,  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Roudebuab 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan.  N.Y. 

Baylor 

Bchenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Sec rest 

Selden 

Senner 

Sheppard 
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Dague 

Derounlan 

Devlne 

Ooodllng 

Gross 

Haley 

Hall 

Herlong 

Jensen 

Jobansen 

King.  NY. 


Shipley 

Short 

ShrlTcr 

Sickles 

Bikes 

SUer 

Slsk 

SkublUs 

Black 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Vs. 

Btaebler 

Staff  ord 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stlnson 

Strmtton 

Stubblefleld 

SuIllTan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Tupper 

Tuten 

DdaU 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Watson 

Weaker 

Weltner 

Weatland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

White 

Whltener 

Wldnall 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wnght 

Wyman 

Toung 


Kyi 

Langen 

Nelsen 

O'Konakl 

QulUen 

Schadeberg 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snydar 

Tuck 

Utt 

Younger 
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Kuaksl 


Abele 

Abernethy 

Addabbo 

Ash  brook 

Baring 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bates 

Battln 

Belcher 

Blatnlk 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buckley 

Carey 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Cramer 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Delaney 

Denton 

Dlgga 

Dlngell 

Elliott 

Evlns 

Farbsteln 

Plndley 

Flno 

Pogarty 

Foreman 

Fraser 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Oallagher 


Gibbons 

GUbert 

Orabowskl 

Griffin 

Halpem 

Hanna 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Healey 

HM>ert 

Henderson 

Hoffman 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karth 

Kee 

Kelly 

KUbum 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Leelnskl 

Ubonatl 

Long.  La. 

McDoweU 

Mclntlre 

Macdonald 

Madden 

MarUn,Mass. 

Meader 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  N.T. 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Multer 

O'Brien,  ni. 

ONelll 


Osmen 

Plllloa 

RlTers,  B.C. 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Byan,  lOoh. 

St.  a«orvs 

St  Oeimaln 

St.  Onge 

Scott 

Shelley 

Slbal 

Springer 

Stephens 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Trlmbls 

VanU 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Waggonnsr 

Wallhauser 

Waus 

Whltten 

Wlckershaa 

WillUms 

WUlls 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wlnstead 
Wydler 
Zablookl 


So,  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof,  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Kr.  Buckley  and  Mr.  Evlns  for,  with  Mr. 
Van  Pelt  against. 

Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Monagan  for,  with 
Mr.  Knox  against. 

Mr.  Cramer  and  Mr.  Cooley  for,  with  Mr. 
Bate*  against. 

Mr.  Wallbauser  and  Mr.  Trimble  for,  with 
Mr.  Hoffman  against. 

Mr.  Hubert  and  Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr. 
Kllburn  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Osmers. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  CeUer  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Pillion. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Slbal. 

Mr.  Multer  with  B^.  Chamberlain. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Healey  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 

Mr.  LlbonaU  with  Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Zablocki  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 

ChUMttB. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Orabowskl  with  Mr.  GrUBn. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Mclntlre. 

Mr.  Oohelan  with  Utr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Barren  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Klucsynski  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Abele. 

Mr.   Thompson    of   New    Jersey   with   Mr. 
Battln. 

Mr.  Diggs  with  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  8t  Germain  with  Mr.  Dlngell. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Abernethy. 

Mr.  Montoya  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Winstead. 

Hi.  OVelU  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  Oallagher  with  Mr.  Glbbona. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Waggonner. 

Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Elliott. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  McDoweU. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Roush. 

Mr.  IifMlnskl  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LATTA  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  THE  REIMBURSE-: 
MENT  OP  CERTAIN  VESSEL  CON- 
STRUCTION EXPENSES 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
82)  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  in  order  to  provide  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  certain  vessel  construction 
expenses. 

Ttote  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Mepremntativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriem  in  Congress  assembled .  That  seetlon 
801(f)  or  the  Merchant  Marine  Aot,  1930,  as 


amended  (46  U.S.C.  1153(f) ),  Is  amended  bj 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"If.  as  a  result  of  allocation  under  this 
subsection,  the  applicant  incurs  expenses  for 
inspection  and  supervision  of  the  vessel  dur- 
ing construction  and  for  the  delivery  voyage 
of  the  vessel  In  excess  of  the  estimated  ex- 
penses for  the  same  services  that  he  would 
have  incurred  If  the  vessel  had  been  con- 
structed by  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  the 
Secretary  of  Conunerce  (with  respect  tp  con- 
struction under  title  V.  except  section  509) 
shall  reimburse  the  applicant  for  such  excess, 
less  one-half  of  any  gross  Income  the  appli- 
cant receives  that  Is  allocable  to  the  delivery 
voyage  minus  one-half  of  the  extra  expenses 
incurred  to  produce  such  gross  Income,  and 
such  reimbursement  shall  not  be  considered 
part  of  the  construction-differential  subsidy. 
If  the  vessel  Is  constructed  under  section  509 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  reduce  the 
price  of  the  vessel  by  such  excess,  less  one- 
half  of  any  gross  income  (minus  one-half  of 
the  extra  expenses  Incurred  to  produce  such 
gross  Income)  the  applicant  receives  that  Is 
allocable  to  the  delivery  voyage.    In  the  case 
of  a  vessel  that  Is  not  to  receive  operating- 
differential  subsidy,  the  delivery  voyage  shall 
be  deemed  terminated  at  the  port  where  the 
vessel  begins  loading.    In  the  case  of  a  vessel 
that  is  to  receive  operating-differential  sub- 
sidy,  the   delivery  voyage  shall   be  deemed 
terminated  when  the  vessel  begins  loading 
at  a  United  States  port  on  any  essential  serv- 
ice of  the  operator.    In  either  case,  however, 
the  vessel  owner  shall  not  be  compensated 
for  excess  vessel  delivery  costs  In  an  amount 
greater  than  the  expenses  that  would  have 
been  incurred  in  delivering  the  vessel  from 
the  shipyard  at  which  It  was  built  to  the 
shipyard   of   the   lowest  responsible   bidder. 
If  as  a  result  of  such  allocation,  the  expenses 
the  appUcant  incurs  with  respect  to  such 
services  are  less  than  the  expenses  he  would 
have  incurred  for  such  services  if  the  vessel 
had  been  constructed  by  the  lowest  responsi- 
ble bidder,  the  applicant  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  an  amount  equal  to 
such  reduction  and,  if  the  vessel  was  built 
with    the    aid    of    construction-diflerentlal 
subsidy,  such  payment  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered a  reduction  of  the  construction-differ- 
ential subsidy." 

Sac.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  any  contract 
entered  Into  under  the  provisions  of  section 
603  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  other  parties 
thereto,  modify  any  such  contract  entered 
Into  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  to  the  extent  authorlaed  by  the 
amendment  made  by  this  Act.  except  that 
the  Secretary  shall  not  agree  to  any  such 
modification  which  would  result  in  a  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  unless,  within  one 
year  after  enactment  of  this  Act.  provision 
lias  been  made  for  payment  to  the  Secretary 
of  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  of  any 
amoujjts  which  would  be  due  the  United 
States  under  such  contract*  entered  into 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
if  all  such  contracts  were  modified  In  accord- 
ance with  the  amendment  made  by  this  Act. 


Is    a    second    de- 


The    SPEAKER, 
manded? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Breaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnxn  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  S  mlnutei. 
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Mr.  8p«*kar.  Om  purpeae  of  this  bHl  li 
to  eorreet  lerloui  Ineqiitlles  to  ship  own- 
ers resoltlnc  from  »lloc»tlons  of  aMp- 
bulldtv  eootnets  to  other  than  the 
lowest  blddKB  vtaen  the  Ctovernmenl  de- 
terminas  XXmt  wr h  Allocation  is  desirable 
In  the  national  Inlerast  in  order  to  assure 
a  dispersed  aii^lMiiUBnff  mobilization 
bA«e. 

The  basic  polley  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  oi  1938  Is  that  vessels  built 
under  oonstrucHon  subsidy  should  be 
contracted  for  en  the  basis  of  the  lowest 
responsible  bid  In  nationwide  competi- 
tive bAddtag.  However,  in  view  of  the 
national  defenae  Inportance  of  the  ship- 
building Indtartry.  provision  Is  made  in 
the  act  for  allocation  of  such  shipbuild- 
ing contracts  to  other  than  the  low  bid- 
der when  ttaa  OovenuBent  determines 
that  the  atdptaildkv  mobiiiaation  base 
needs  sireagth— ipg  in  anoUier  area. 
The  law  piuiklw  that  the  excess  con- 
tract price  letdiiini  from  the  anoeatlon 
shall  Ik  treated  as  a  national  defense 
ooet,  and  not  charged  to  the  ship 
operator. 

Tbe  allocaMon  authority  has  been  used 
<mlf  three  Mbm  In  the  26  years  it  lias 
been  en  the  books— all  within  the  past  « 
years.  Tn  then  eaaes  It  was  disclosed 
that  ttie  basic  act  did  not  give  reasonable 
proteeiloa  to  tbe  ship  operator.  Far  ex- 
ajoaple.  in  twcea— i  where  the  prospective 
operatcca  weea  baaed  on  the  east  coast 
and  the  lew  MMara  w<ere  also  located  on 
the  east  eoaat,  tba  Maritime  Admlnlstra- 
tlon  dSvlded  the  contract  awards  between 
the  low  Ud<ter  on  the  east  coast  and  a 
higher  bidder  on  the  west  coast  where  the 
shipbuilding  Indiiatry  needed  strength- 
Mdzw.  TliiB  aaant  that  the  operator  not 
only  aeailad  to  —tntalii  a  supervlsian 
and  tnopecttaa  force  at  the  yard  of  the 
low  bidder,  bot  olao  an  additional  f oree 
at  the  yard  of  the  allocated  bidder  on  the 
west  coast  Moreover,  the  allocation  of 
several  of  the  rilUiw  to  the  west  coast  put 
an  adrllttonal  burden  on  the  operator 
who.  because  of  tiM  Oo^mnanent's  ded- 
to  bctog  tte  ship  thousands  of 
to  Ms  own  trade  roate  based 
en  the  east  Bait. 

"Hiere  b  no  nnre  reason  why  Oie  oper- 
ator ^honld  iMnr  these  special  expenses 
resulting  Cram  a  spodal  Oovemineat  ac- 
tion than  te  should  assuaae  the 


bn  fioovldeB  an  equitable  ad- 
justment to  ttie  proUems  by  providing 
for  rfltoAmnement  to  those  ship  opera- 
tors who  WQvdd  otherwise  suffer  heavy 
loss  due  to  Oooonunent  action  in  sup- 
port of  tho  slUphulldtng  industry.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  the  allocation  should 
work  to  the  adrantage  of  an  operator, 
the  OovenmeBt  wmiM  recoup  a  portton 
of  its  excess  costs  to  the  extent  the  op- 
erator aiiM  boMflt. 

The  bill  as  Introduced  has  been 
amended  to  mmt  Ofory  objection  of  the 
Oeuetsif  of  r^— and  the  Mari- 
time Administrator.  In  fact,  as  re> 
portsd.  Itbso  Urn  full  endorsement  of 

It  is  an  equitable  bill,  working  solely 
in  tlie  national  totonst  and  to  protect 


Mr.    TOLLJTBOff.      Mr     Speaker.    I 

yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFBON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield    to   the   gentleman   from   Ohio. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  listened  to  the  distinguished  chalr- 
■aan's  retnarks  with  a  frrent  deal  of 
interest.  I  notice  he  referred  to  the  ship- 
building capacity  on  the  east  coast  and 
on  the  west  coast,  but  he  did  not  men- 
tion the  shipbuilding  capacity  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  I  presume  thiii  was  merely 
an  omission  and  that  the  bill  also  pro- 
vides, as  does  the  basK  act.  for  shipbuild- 
ing on  the  Great  Lakes  also. 

Mr.  T0LLEP80N.  The  gentleman  i.s 
correct.  This  bill  does  not  deal  only 
with  shlphjilldlng  on  the  east  coast  and 
the  west  coast,  but  it  includes  ship- 
building on  the  gulf  and  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  I  Miill  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  genlJeman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
raised  a  point  that  he  should  have  raised 
and  it  should  be  explained.  The  reason 
why  I  referred  to  the  west  coast  Is  that 
the  only  allocations  that  have  been  made 
from  the  low  bidder  to  a  high  bidder 
were  made  from  the  east  coast  to  the 
west  coast,  and  the  Mantime  Adminis- 
tration oould  very  well  have  allocated  it 
to  the  lakes  or  the  gulf  coast 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  If  the 
gentleman  wtH  yield  further.  I  appreci- 
ate the  coRunent  of  the  chairman,  be- 
cause those  of  us  representing  the  Great 
Lakes  ports  tried  In  certain  instances  to 
get  the  giiipbuilding  capacity  tliere 
atilised.  and  we  were  unable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
the  gentleman  to  know  that  the  com- 
mittee is  interested  in  the  lake  areas  and 
Is  Interested  In  the  shipping  situation 
that  exists  there  today. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OROea.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.     I  3rleld  to  the  gen- 


losses  which  should  be 
emment  itself. 


theOov- 


Mr.  0R06S.  Do  I  understand  that  the 
retroocttve  feature  is  sUU  tn  this  bill. 
that  the  payout  will  be  retroactive  if 
the  bill  is  passed? 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Only  if  thoae  op- 
erators who  benefited  by  the  allocation 
pay  to  the  Government  what  they  save 
by  the  allocation.  This  is  a  two-way 
street.  This  is  designed  to  reimburse  the 
operators  who  are  hurt  by  tim  allocation, 
but  It  also  provides  that  if  an  operator 
benefits — and  one  has  benefited — there 
afaali  ba  a  retaiborsement  to  the  Oov- 
ermment  by  the  operators  who  were  ben- 
efited by  the  aUocation. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wfU  yieki  furtiier  with  re- 
spect to  that.  I  tried  to  point  that  out  in 
my  overall  statement.  But  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  OsossJ,  raised  an 
mteresting  point,  that  the  operator  will 
have  to  pay  mooey  back  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  TOUJEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  outlined 


the  objectives  of  this  bill.  They  are  de- 
signed to  remove  Inequities  that  result 
under  present  law.  Tliere  have  been 
cases,  a  very  few.  where  ships  have  been 
allocated,  where  ship  construction  has 
been  allocated  by  the  Maritime  Admln- 
Lst ration  to  thase  other  than  the  low 
bidder.  That  allocation,  in  one  or  two 
ca.ses,  has  been  dl.sadvantaKeous  to  the 
oix'rators.  In  other  words,  it  cost  him 
mort*  money.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
ha-s  been  the  situation  where  an  opera- 
tor gained  by  the  allocation.  This  bill 
would  require  that  the  operator  who  Is 
hurt  will  be  rt-imbu.sed  by  the  Govern- 
ment because  the  allocation  was  made  \n 
the  Interest  of  national  defense.  But 
It  also  provides  that  if  an  operator  gains 
an  advantage  dollarwtee  he  must  reim- 
burse the  Government, 

The  bin  has  the  supjxwt  of  everybody 
Interested  in  it.  So  far  as  I  know  there 
has  been  no  opposition  to  It.  It  will  re- 
sult In  equal  treatment  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  all  subsidized  operators  In  thoae 
Instances  where  ship  construction  con- 
tracts are  allocated  to  other  than  the 
low  bidder.  For  that  reason  I  hope  the 
House  win  approve  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H  R.  82.  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  <two- 
thiixls  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXCLUDING  LUMBER  CARGO  FROM 
CERTAIN  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr  BONNER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
.suspend  the  i-ules  and  pass  the  bin  iHJR. 
1157)  to  exclude  carRo  vrhlch  is  himber 
from  certain  tariff-filing  requirements 
under  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  with 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  tmioeUd  by  tha  Sanmtt  and  Hout  o/ 
Repre.ientmtive$  of  the  United  Stmtmt  •/ 
Amertem  tn  Congress  •AsetnMed,  That  Bcctluu 
18(b)(1)  of  the  Shlpptng  Act,  IVIS.  u 
amended  (M  U.S  C.  S17(b)(l)).  U  amaiulad 
by  •trtking  out  Uv*  parkxl  mX  the  end  there- 
of and  iaaarting  In  lieu  UMreof  a  comma 
and  ttim  toUovlng;  "or  to  cargo  whteh  la 
lumber.  As  used  in  thia  paragraph,  the  term 
'lumber*  means  lumber  not  further  manu- 
factured than  pasalng  lengthwise  through  a 
standard  planing  machine  and  crosscut  to 
length,  loga,  poles,  piling,  and  ties.  Including 
such  arUclaa  preservatlTely  treated,  or  t>ored. 
or  fraated.  but  nol  Including  plywood  or 
hnUh«d  articles  knocked  down  or  set  up." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  TOLi,ET^ON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon.  a 
second  win  be  considered  as  ordered. 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BO^'NER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington    [Mr. 

TOLLKFSOal. 

Mr.  TOLUCPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Is  a  very  simple  bill  that  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  committee.  It 
has  the  support  of  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  I>epartment  of  Agrleulture.  It  has 
the  support  of  the  ocean  carriers  and 


the  support  of  the  lumber  shippers  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  as  well  as  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
LoaRue.  The  only  opposition  the  bill 
h  vl  during  hearings  was  from  the  Mari- 
t:me  Commission  which  reversed  Its  pre- 
vious position  on  the  bill.  Last  year  we 
had  a  .simUar  bill  before  the  committee 
and  the  Maritime  Commission  supported 
it.  but  this  year  It  reversed  itself  and 
opposed  it. 

Thcie  also  was  opposition  to  the  bill 
1 1  ccived  by  the  committee  after  the  bill 
had  been  voted  out.  In  a  letter  from  the 
Department  of  Justice.  I  might  say  with 
re.'^plct  to  the  opposition  to  the  bill  that 
the  Maritime  Commissioner  who  spoke 
for  the  Commission  said  In  response  to  a 
question  that  nobody  could  be  hurt  by 
th:.s  bill 

The  committee  took  the  view  that  if 
his  opposition  was  to  have  any  merit 
it  should  have  been  to  protect  the  public 
interest,  but  by  his  own  testimony  he 
said  that  the  public  could  In  no  way  be 
hurt  The  only  people  who  are  affected 
are  the  ocean  carriers  and  the  lumber 
shippers,  and  they  support  the  bill. 

The  need  for  the  bill  arose  because 
Northwest  lumber  producers  are  com- 
peting with  the  Canadian  producers  for 
Uie  European  lumber  market.  The  Ca- 
nadian lumber  producer  has  had  an  ad- 
van  tape  because  there  Is  no  law  In  Can- 
ada requiring  the  filing  of  ocean  freight 
rates,  so  that  the  limiber  shipper  in 
Canada  could  negotiate  with  the  ocean 
carrier  for  lower  rates.  This  the  Amer- 
ican producer  could  not  do  because  under 
e.xistlng  law  the  ocean  carrier  must  file 
his  rates  with  the  Maritime  Commission, 
and  there  w  as  no  opportunity  to  negoti- 
ate for  lower  rates. 

While  it  would  not  take  a  great  deal 
of  time  for  the  Maritime  Commission  to 
okay  a  reduced  rate,  the  carriers  were 
reluctant  to  reduce  them  because  they 
knew  if  they  wanted  to  again  raise  them 
they  would  have  to  file  the  Increased 
rate,  and  it  must  remain  on  file  30  days 
before  It  would  become  eflective.  Conse- 
quently, the  carrier  did  not  wish  to  file 
reduced  rates.  That  being  the  situation, 
the  Canadian  lumber  producer  had  the 
advantage  over  the  American  in  the  for- 
eign market. 

This  does  not  affect  any  other  than 
the  foreign  market  where  the  Canadians 
have  been  taking  from  us  business  which 
we  formerly  enjoyed. 

It  is  a  meritorious  bill  despite  the 
opposition  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  might 
say  the  Department  of  Commerce  sup- 
ported It  very  actively.  As  the  House 
knows,  the  Maritime  Administration  Is 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce,  so 
as  far  as  the  maritime  agencies  of  our 
Government  were  concerned,  they  were 
spilt  In  their  views. 

I  urge  the  House  to  support  the  bill. 
Mr.    BONNER.    Mr.    Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  ReconD. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BONNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the  Shipping 


Act,  1916,  as  amended,  so  as  to  exempt 
lumber  from  the  provisions  of  the  act 
requiring  the  filing  with  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  by  common  car- 
riers and  conferences  of  carriers  engaged 
in  foreign  conmierce,  of  tariffs  of  all 
rates  and  charges  applicable  to  all  cargo 
except  "cargo  loaded  and  carried  In  bulk 
without  mark  or  count." 

The  bill  defines  the  term  "liunber"  to 
mean  lumber  not  further  manufactured 
than  passing  lengthwise  through  a 
standard  planing  machine  and  crosscut 
to  length,  logs,  poles,  piling,  and  ties, 
including  such  articles  preservatively 
treated,  or  bored,  or  framed,  but  not  in- 
cluding plywood  «or  finished  articles 
knocked  down  or  set  up.  Thus,  the  in- 
tent of  the  bill  is  to  treat  rough,  or  un- 
finished, lumber  which  is  usually  carried 
either  in  full-cargo  or  substantial 
partial-cargo  lots  in  the  same  manner  as 
"cargo  loaded  and  carried  in  bulk  with- 
out mark  or  count"  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  such  lumber  cargoes  are 
tallied. 

Existing  law  provides  that  decreases 
in  rates  are  effective  upon  filing,  but  that 
increases  may  not  become  effective  until 
30  days  after  filing  with  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission. 

Lumber  producing  interests  in  North- 
western United  States,  pointed  out  in 
committee  hearings  that  they  are  in  in- 
tense competition  with  Canadian  lumber 
interests  engaged  in  world  trade  with  the 
same  or  similar  types  of  rough  and  semi- 
finished lumber.  They  state  that  the 
export  market  for  such  lumber  is  sus- 
ceptible to  the  same  sensitivity  to  ocean 
freight  rate  fluctuations  as  bulk  cargoes 
of  the  tjrpes  presently  exempt  from  tariff 
filing  requirements  under  the  act.  More- 
over, the  fact  that  Canada  has  no  tariff 
filing  requirements  comparable  to  sec- 
tion 18(b)  (1)  of  our  1916  act  interferes 
with  the  ability  of  common  carriers  en- 
gaged in  the  U.S.  foreign  commerce  to 
meet  the  flexible  ratemaking  opportuni- 
ties of  the  unregulated  competitive  car- 
riers serving  Canada. 

Objections  were  noted  to  the  bill  by 
the  Federal  Marittaie  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  on  the  grounds 
that  they  felt  that  the  amendment  Is 
unnecessary.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  no  objection  from  any  other  depart- 
ment, and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
actively  supported  the  biU.  Moreover, 
there  was  no  objection  from  any  source 
outside  the  Government,  and  the  legis- 
lation was  actively  urged  by  major 
limiber  shipping  groups,  by  the  National 
Industrial  Traffic  League,  one  of  the 
largest  associations  representing  Ameri- 
can importers  and  exporters  in  all  fields, 
and  by  the  only  American  carrier  in  the 
steamship  conference  serving  between 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Europe. 

It  was  the  unanimous  view  of  the 
committee  that  the  proponents  of  the 
legislation  presented  a  much  stronger 
Justification  than  the  opposition  ex- 
pressed by  tbe  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Testimony  tended  to  show  that  partici- 
pation of  American  lumber  in  export 
trade  to  Europe  has  substantially  dimin- 
ished since  the  amendments  to  the  1916 
act  in  1961,  which  imposed  the  require- 


ment of  advanced  filing  of  freight  rate 
changes.  The  enactment  of  this  bill  may 
materially  help  the  American  lumber 
export  trade,  and  youi  committee  lu^es 
prompt  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
[Mrs.  Hansen]  may  extend  her  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  HANSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  because 
lumber  is  the  backbone  of  the  economy 
of  my  district,  I  am  deeply  interested  in 
all  facets  of  the  difficult  and  troublesome 
problems  with  which  this  industry  has 
been  confronted  during  the  past  several 
years,  and  any  attempt  at  solution  of 
any  one  of  these  problems  is  of  tremen- 
dous importance.     Therefore,  I  support 
wholeheartedly   H.R.   1157,   identical   to 
my   own   bill,    fi.R.    2593.     One   of   the 
major    problems    that    the    Northwest 
finds  is  that  of  retention  of  markets  due 
to  severe  competition  by  Canadian  mills. 
The  pending  legislation  Is  designed  to 
correct    an    inequality    existing    in    the 
assessment  of  freight  charges  in  reach- 
ing foreign  countries.    This  is  occasioned 
by  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  regulation 
of  any  kind  of  rates  in  the  Conference 
of  steamship  lines  which  operates  from 
British   Columbia   to   foreign   countries. 
Public   Law   87-346   which   became   ef- 
fective January  1,  1962,  imposes  the  re- 
quirement   that    steamship    companies 
operated  between  U.S.  ports  and  foreign 
countries  must  file  their  rates  with  the 
Federal   Maritime   Commission.     While 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  has 
endeavored  to  make  the  rules  for  filing 
as  simple  as  possible,  the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  an  exporter  in  British  Co- 
lumbia can  call  up,  get  a  rate  quotation 
from    a    steamship    line,    complete    his 
arrangements,  while  he  cannot  do  this 
in  the  United  States.    While  the  Federal 
Maritime  filing  requirements  may  seem 
simple,  they  do  act  as  a  deterrent,  and 
when  steamship  companies  have  space 
to  offer  on  an  emergency  basis  and  are 
willing  to  grant  a  reduced  rate,  they  offer 
it  to  the  Canadian  mills  and  not  to  mills 
in  the  United  States.    Bulk  commodities 
were  exempted  in  the  original  legislation 
to  which  we  have  referred.    Limiber  is  a 
bulk  commodity  but  not  legally  consid- 
ered so.  hence  it  is  important  that  Con- 
gress take  action  to  amend  the  present 
public  law  so  that  equal  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  American  shippers  in  compe- 
tition with  the  mills  in  British  Columbit. 
who  ship  on  the  same  vessels  but  under 
entirely  different  conditions.    The  rates 
from  the  United  States  have  varied  as 
much  as  $14  per  thousand  In  excess  of 
the  rates  from  British  Columbia.     This 
condition  should  be  corrected. 

Under  existing  law  the  water  carrier 
must  file  his  rates  with  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission.  When  he  files  a  re- 
duction in  rate  with  the  Commission, 
that  rate  takes  effect  immediately.  But 
under  present  procedure  a  rate  increase 
cannot  take  effect  until  30  days  after 
the  rate  Increase  has  been  filed  with  the 
Commission,  unless  ttie  Commission 
grants    permission    to    file    on    shorter 
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notice.  A  carrier  is  reluctant  to  file  a  low 
rate  and  be  botuxl  with  that  rate  In  later 
cargoes.  He  may  enter  a  port  with  a 
lees-than-full  UmuI  and  may  find  that 
he  can  top  the  load  with  limiber  at  a 
rate  leee  than  that  which  has  been  fUed. 
The  next  trip,  however,  he  may  Ond  that 
he  cannot  economically  carry  the  lumber 
at  that  rate.  A  water  carrier  must  be 
free  to  bargain  with  the  shipper  of  UJS. 
lumber  Just  as  he  la  free  to  bargain  with 
shippers  of  Canadian  lumber. 

Employment  in  sawmills  and  planing 
mills  has  decreased  from  a  total  of 
493.000  In  1947  to  433.000  in  1949.  to 
473.000  in  1951.  to  416.000  in  1954.  to 
393.000  in  1955.  332.000  in  1957  and  to 
309.000  in  1960.  The  conclusion  is  ob- 
vious. Emplojrment  in  sawmills  and 
planing  mills  in  the  United  States  has 
declined  by  over  40  percent  since  1947. 
One   of  the  principal  reasons  for  this 


marked  decline  in  employment  m  our 
domestic  lumber  Industry  Is  the  Importa- 
tion of  Canadian  lumber  According  to 
a  report  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce Imports  of  softwood  lumber  from 
Canada  increased  from  2  748  million 
board  feet  in  1954  to  3.941  million  board 
feet  In  1961.  That  Is  about  13  7  percent 
of  our  domestic  production  and  current 
estimates  indicate  that  Canadian  im- 
ports exceed  17  percent  of  domestic 
production. 

We  find  in  the  Northwest  and  particu- 
larly in  Southwest  Washing  ton  that  a 
decline  In  lumber  employment  is  a  major 
factor  In  an  unemployment  situation 
which   has   reached  serious  proportion.s 

I  feel  that  this  bill  before  us  today 
will  be  one  step  toward  solving  this  un- 
employment problem  by  removing  a  bar- 
rier which  lumber  shippers  now  find  to 
be  restrictive. 
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The  SPEAKER  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  nxles  and  pass  the 
billH.R.  1157? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof )  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  exclude  cargo  which  is  lumber 
from  certain  tariff-flling  requirements 
under  the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  as 
amended." 

A  motion  to  rectmsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1033)  to  ex- 
clude cargo  which  is  lumber  from  certain 
tariff -filing  requirements  under  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  ths  Senate  and  House 
of  Hepreaentativea  of  the  Vntted  States  of 
America  in  Congrtm  meeembled.  That  a«cUoD 


18(  b)  (  I )  of  Ihs  Shipping  Act  1916  (  4«  U  S  C 
817(b)  I  1 )  ) .  U  unended  by  atrlltlng  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following  "or 
to  cargo  which  Is  lumber  Am  uaed  in  thla 
paragraph,  the  term  lumber'  meaaa  lumber 
not  further  manufactured  than  passing 
lengthwlae  through  a  standard  planing  ma- 
chine and  croeacut  to  length,  logs,  poles,  pil- 
ing, and  ties.  Including,  such  artlclea  pre- 
■ervatlvely  treated,  or  lx)red  or  framed,  but 
not  Including  plywood  or  finished  articles 
knoclied  down  or  set  up  ' 


BT     M>      BUNNCa 

Mr    Speaker. 


I   offer 


Strike 


AtttNDMZtrr 

Mr     BONNER 

an  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  els  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Bonnui 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S  1032 
and  Insert  the  language  uf  H  R  1157.  as 
passed. 

The  smiendment  was  agreed  to 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"A  bill  to  exclude  cargo  which  is  lum- 
ber  from   certain    tariff-filing    require- 
ments under  the  Shipping  Act.  1916,  as 
amended." 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

A  similar  House  bill  <HR  1157»  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


RP.TIRKMENT  OF  ENLISTED  MEN  OF 
THE   COAST  GUARD 

Mr  GARMAT7,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(S.  1194)  to  remove  the  percentage  lim- 
itations on  retirement  of  enlLsted  men  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  purpose.^, 
a.s  amended 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Bf  It  entctrd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rrprr^entatiie^  cf  the  Untied  States  of 
A'n^-'tra  in  Congre.ii  a.iiernbled.  That  title 
14,  United  States  C<^)de,  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows 

(1)  .Section  357i  CI  Is  amended  by  striking 
ciul  the  words  "or  any  enlisted  man  so  re- 
tired whijee  average  marks  In  conduct  dur- 
ing his  service  In  the  Coast  Ouard  were  not 
less  th,in  97' J  per  centum  of  the  maximum, 
or  ,iny  enlisted  man  so  retired  who  shall  have 
been  both  so  cited  and  shall  have  received 
surh  average  marks," 

(2)  Section  358  Is  repealed. 

(3)  The  analysis  of  chapter  11  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  Item: 

"358    Limitation  of  retirements  '• 

Sec  3  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (1)  of  section  1  of  this  Act  does  not 
apply  to  any  enlUted  man  In  service  on  the 
efT'*ctlve  date  of  this  Act 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON  Mr  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  present  law  there 
Is  a  1 -percent  limitation  on  enlisted  re- 
tirements In  the  Coast  Guard  after  20 
years"  service.  At  present,  by  resuson  of 
the  fact  that  World  War  11  enlistees  are 
now  reaching  the  20-year  mark,  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  enlisted  strength 
are  eligible  for  retirement,  but  are  unable 
to  retire  because  of  the  limitation.  The 
effect  of  this  Is  detrimental  to  the  service 
since  It  restricts  advancements  within 
the  ranks  and  causes  the  retention  In 
.service  of  a  number  of  men  who  wish  to 
retire.  The  bill  removes  the  limitation. 
The  removal  of  the  limitation  Is  consist- 
ent with  Navy  practice,  and  Is  in  line 
with  the  policy  of  uniformity  among  the 
armed  services 

The  bill  tilso  dLscontinuea  the  practice 
of  paying  a  good  conduct  bonus  on  re- 
tirement This,  again,  is  In  conformance 
with  Navy  practice  The  bill,  as  Intro- 
duced, would  have  retained  the  bonus  for 
all  men  who  had  4  or  more  years'  senlce 
on  the  theory  that  It  would  be  unfair  to 
reduce  benefits  on  which  the  men  had 
reason  to  rely.  However,  the  committee 
took  the  view  that  this  reasoning  applied 
to  all  presently  In  service,  and  accord- 
ingly amended  the  bill  to  preserve  the 
bonus  for  all  presently  in  service. 

The  SPEAKEIR  The  question  is  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  aiKl  (two- 
thirds   having   voted  in   favor  thereof) 
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the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

Uble. 


AMENDING  TITLE  14,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE— APPOINTMENT, 
PROMOTION.  SEPARATION,  AND 
RETIREli£ENT         OF         OPPICERS, 

COAST    GUARD 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H  R,  5623)  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  14,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  appointment,  promotion,  separation, 
and  retirement  of  ofScers  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  6623 
An  act  to  amend  the  provisions  of  title  14, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment, promotion,  separation,  and 
retirement  of  officers  of  the  Coast  Ouard, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled,  Thsit  title 
14.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows : 

(1)  The  following  new  section  U  added 
after  section  41: 

"i  41a.  Active  duty  promotion  Ust 

"(a)  The  Secretary  thall  maintain  a 
single  acUve  duty  protnotlon  list  of  offloen 
of  the  Coast  Ouard  on  actlTS  duty  In  the 
grades  of  ensign  and  above.  Retlittd  oflloer*, 
officers  of  the  permanent  oommlMlooed 
teaching  staff  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy, 
and  officers  of  the  Women's  Beserre  shall  not 
be  included  on  the  active  duty  promotion 
list.  Reeerve  officers  on  extended  active  duty, 
other  than  those  serving  In  connection  with 
organizing,  administering,  r«crultliig,  In- 
etrvictlng.  or  training  the  reserve  compo- 
nents, shall  be  Included  on  the  active  duty 
promotion  list. 

"(b)  Officers  shall  be  carried  on  the  active 
duty  promotion  list  in  the  order  of  seniority 
of  the  grades  in  which  they  are  serving. 
Officers  serving  in  the  same  grade  shall  be 
carried  in  the  order  of  their  aenlortty  In  that 
grade.  The  Secretary  may  oorreet  any 
erroneous  position  an  the  active  dtity  pro- 
motion list  that  was  caused  by  administra- 
tive error. 

"(c)  A  person  appointed  In  the  grade  o€ 
ensign  or  atx>ve  In  the  Regular  Coast  Ouaid 
shall  be  placed  on  the  acUve  duty  promo- 
tion list  In  the  order  of  his  date  of  rank  and 
seniority. 

"(d)  A  Reserve  officer,  other  than  one 
excluded  by  subsection  (a).  shaU,  when  he 
enters  on  extended  active  duty,  be  placed  on 
the  active  duty  promotion  list  In  accordance 
with  his  grade  and  senlcalty.  The  position 
of  such  a  Reserve  officer  among  other  offlcers 
of  the  Coast  Guard  on  active  duty  who  have 
the  same  date  of  rank  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary." 

( 2 1  SecUon  4a  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

••{  42  Number  and  dlstrlbuUon  of  commis- 
sioned officers 

"(a)  The  total  nxmiber  of  commlsaloned 
officers,  excluding  commissioned  warrant  offl- 
cers, on  active  duty  In  the  Coast  Guard  shall 
not  exceed  three  thousand  flva  hundred. 

"(b)  The  oommissloned  narnn  on  tha 
active  duty  promotion  list  shaU  be  distrib- 
uted In  grade  in  tha  following  psrowif  gos. 
respecUvely:  rear  admiral  0.7i;  <'«r^«in  0.0; 
commander  U.O;  lieutenant  <««—■»»  »^^ 
18  0.     The  Secretary  shall  preacrlba  the  pm- 


oentages  applicable  to  the  grades  of  lieu- 
tenant, lieutenant  (Junior  grade),  and 
enilgn.  The  Secretary  may,  as  the  needs  of 
the  Coast  Guard  require,  reduce  the  per- 
centage applicable  to  any  grade  above 
lieutenant  commander,  and  In  order  to  com- 
pensate for  such  reduction  Increase  corre- 
spondingly the  percentage  applicable  to  any 
lower  grade. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  least  once 
each  year,  make  a  computation  to  deter- 
mine the  nimiber  of  offlcers  on  the  active 
duty  promotion  list  authorized  to  be  serv- 
ing In  each  grade.  The  number  in  each 
grade  shall  be  computed  by  appljrlng  the 
applicable  percentage  to  the  total  number  of 
such  officers  serving  on  active  duty  on  the 
date  the  computation  is  made.  In  making 
computations  under  this  section  the  netu'vst 
whole  number  shall  be  regarded  as  the  au- 
thorised number  in  any  case  where  there  Is 
a  fraction  In  the  final  result. 

"(d)    The    numbers    resulting    from    such 
computations  shall  be  for  all  purposes  the 
authorized    number    in    each    grade,    except 
that  the  authorized  number  for  a  grade  is 
temporarily  Increased  during  the  period  be- 
tween one  computation  and  the  next  by  the 
number  of  offlcers   originally   appointed   in 
that  grade  during  that  period  and  the  mim- 
ber  of  offlcers  of  that  grade  for  whom  vacan- 
cies exist  in  the  next  higher  grade  but  whose 
promotion  has  been  delayed  for  any  reason. 
"(e)    Officers  who  are  not  Included  on  the 
active  duty  promotion   list,  officers  rerving 
as  extra  ntimbers   in  grade  under  sections 
432  and  433  of  this  title,  and  offlcers  serving 
with   other   dei>artments   or    agencies   on   a 
reimbursable  basis  shall  not  be  counted  in 
determining  authorized  strengths  under  sub- 
section (c)  and  shall  not  count  against  those 
strengths.    The  number  of  offlcers  authorized 
to  be  serving  on  active  duty  in  each  grade  of 
the  permanent  commissioned  teaching  staff 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy,  of  the  Reserve 
serving  In  connection  with  organizing,  ad- 
ministering, recruiting,  Inftructing,  or  train- 
ing   the    reserve    components,    and    of    the 
Women's  Reserve  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary." 

(3)  The  second  and  third  sentences  of 
section  44  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Commandant  shall  be  appointed  from 
the  officers  on  the  active  duty  promotion  list 
■anrlng  In  the  grade  of  captain  or  above  who 
have  completed  at  least  ten  years  of  active 
service  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  Commandant  while  so  serving 
shall  have  the  grade  of  admiral." 

(4)  Subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 46  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "and  retired  pay  of  admiral" 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  the  words  "of 
admiral  and  retired  pay  computed  at  the 
highest  rates  of  baelc  pay  applicable  to  him 
while  he  served  as  Commandant". 

(6)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  47  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  words  "active  list  of 
cOcers  who  hold  a  permanent  commission 
as  captain  or  above"  and  substituting  there- 
tor  the  words  "officers  on  the  active  duty 
promotion  list  serving  in  the  grade  of  captain 
or  above". 

(«)  SubsecUon  (d)  of  section  47  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  flgrure  "243"  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  figure  "334". 

(7)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  item : 

"4S.  Relative  rank  of  commissioned  offlcers 

with  respect  to  Army  and  Navy." 
and  Inserting  the  following  new  item : 
"41a.  Active  duty  promotion  list." 

(8)  The  first  sentence  of  section  190  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Professors,  as- 
sociate professors,  assistant  professors,  and 
Instructors  In  the  Coast  Guard  shall  be  sub - 
jeet  to  retlfement  or  discharge  from  active 
aarrloe  for  any  cause  on  the  same  basis  as 
oihcr  commissioned  offlcers  of  tha  Coast 
Ouard,  ezoept  that  they  shaU  not  be  reqtUred 
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to  retire  from  active  service  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  section  288  of  this  title,  nor  shall 
they  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
289  of  this  title.  Service  as  a  civilian  mem- 
ber of  the  teaching  staff  at  the  Academy  in 
addition  to  creditable  service  authorized  by 
any  other  law  in  any  of  the  military  services 
rendered  prior  to  an  appointment  as  a  pro- 
fessor, associate  professor,  assistant  profes- 
sor, or  instructor  shall  be  credited  in 
computing  length  of  service  for  retirement 
p\ir  poses." 

(9)  The  analysis  of  chapter  11  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  subheads  "Commissioned 
Offlcers"  and  "Warrant  Officers"  and  the  sec- 
tions included  thereunder  and  substituting 
In  place  thereof  the  following: 

"omcEKs 
"A.  Appointments 
"Sec. 
"211.  Original    appointment    of    permanent 

commissioned    officers. 
"212.  Original    appointment    of    permanent 

commissioned  warrant  officers. 
"213.  Original    appointment    of    permanent 

warrant  offlcers  (W-1) . 
"214.  Original     appointment    of    temporary 

offlcers. 

"B.  Selection  for  promotion 
"251.  Selection  boards;  convening  of  boards. 
"263.  Selection      boards;      composition      of 

boards. 
"253.  Selection  boards;  notice  of  convening; 

communication  with  board. 
"254.  Selection  boards;  oath  of  members. 
"256.  Number  of  offlcers  to  be  selected  for 

promotion. 
"256.  Promotion  zones. 

"257.  Eligibility  of  offlcers  for  consideration 
for  promotion. 
Selection    boards;    Information    to    be 

furnished  boards. 
Offlcers  to  be  recommended  for  promo- 
tion, 

"260.  Selection  boards;  reports. 
"261.  Selection    boards;    submission    of    re- 
ports. 
"262.  Failure  of  selection  for  promotion. 

"C.  Promotions 
"271.  Promotions;  appointments. 
"272.  Removal  of  officer  from  list  of  selectees 
for  promotion. 
Promotions:  acceptance;  oath  of  office 
Promotions;   pay  and  allowances. 
Wartime  temporary  servlee  promotions 
Promotion  of  officers  not  Included  on 

active  duty  prcxnotlon  Ust. 
Temporary     promotions     of     warrant 
offlcers. 

Discharges;    retirements;    revocation    of 

commissions 
.  Revocation  of  commissions  diu-ing  first 

three  years  of  commissioned  ^rvlce. 
Regular    lieutenants    (Junior    grade), 

separation  for  failure  of  selection  for 

promotion. 
Regular    lieutenants;     separation     for 

failure   of  selection   for  promotion; 

continuation. 
Regular   Coast  Guard;   offlcers  serving 

under  temporary  appointments. 
Regular    lieutenant    commanders    and 

commanders;   retirement  tor  failure 

of  selection  for  promotion. 
Discharge  In  lieu  of  retirement;  sever- 
ance pay. 
Separation  for  failure  of  selection  for 

promotion  or  continuation;  time  of. 
Regular    captains;    rstlremant. 
Captains;      contlnoatlon      on      active 

duty:  Involuntary  retirement. 
Rear  admirals;   retention  on  the  ac- 
tive list;  Involxmtary  retirement. 
Voluntary    retlrsment    utUr    twenty 

years'  service. 
Voluntary     rattrement     after     thirty 
years'  service. 


"273. 
"274. 
"276. 
"276. 

"277. 
"D. 
"281 
"282 

"283 

"284. 
"286. 

"286. 

■287. 

"288. 
"288. 

"290. 

"291. 

"282. 
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"393.  Compuiaory  retirement  »t  age  of  six- 
ty-two. 

"294  Retirement  for  phyelcal  dUabtllty 
After  Mlectton  for  promotion,  grade 
In  wblcli  retired. 

"t    Separation  for  cause 

"321    Review  of  recorde  of  offlcers 

"323    Boards  of  Inquiry. 

"323    Boards  of  review. 

"3J4    Compoaltion  of  boards. 

"32S    Rlghce  and  procedures 

"326  Removal  of  oOlcere  from  active  du- 
ty, action  by  Secretary 

"327  Officers  conaldered  for  removal,  re- 
tirement or  discharge;  severaince 
beneflts. 

"F.  Miscellaneous  provwtonj 
"331     Recall    to   active   duty    during    war    or 

national  emerfency 
"332.   Recall  to  active  duty  with  coasent  of 

officer. 
"333.  Relief  of  retired  ofllcer  promoted  while 

on  active  duty. 
"334.  Retirement     In     cases     where     higher 

grade  has  been  held 
"335    Physical  fltneae  Of  officers  " 
1 10)    Chapter  11  la  amended  — 
(A)     by    repealing    sections    221   248    and 
301  313a; 

iB)  by  striking  out  the  subheads  cox- 
uisszoMBD  omcna"  and  "WAaaANT  om- 
ens"; and 

(C)  by  Inserting  tlie  following  new  mat- 
ter preceding  section  340: 

"omcias 

"A.  Appointments 

"$21l  Original  appointment  uf  permanent 
commissioned  officers 

"(a I  The  President  may  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
permanent  commlsaloned  officers  In  the  Reg- 
ular Ck>ast  Ouard  In  grades  of  ensign  or 
above  appropriate  to  tbelr  quallflcatloiLa.  ex- 
perience, and  length  of  service,  as  the  needs 
of  the  Coast  Guard  may  require,  from 
among  the  following  categories; 

"(1)  graduates  of  tbe  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy; 

"(3)  commissioned  warrant  officers  war- 
rant officers,  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Regu- 
lar Coast  Guard; 

'(3)  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve 
who  have  served  at  iMWt  two  years  as  such, 
and 

"(4)  llcenaed  ofltoen  of  the  United  States 
merchant  marine  who  have  served  four  or 
more  years  aboard  a  veeeel  of  the  United 
Statee  In  the  capacity  of  a  licensed  officer 

"(b)  No  person  shall  be  appointed  a  com- 
missioned officer  under  this  section  until  his 
mental,  moral,  physical,  and  profeeslonal  fit- 
ness to  perform  the  duties  of  a  commis- 
sioned officer  has  been  eetabllshed  under 
such  regulations  aa  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe 

"(c)  Appolnteee  tinder  this  section  shall 
take  precedence  in  the  grade  to  which  ap- 
pointed In  accordance  with  the  dates  of  their 
commissions  as  commlaaloned  officers  in  such 
grade.  Appointee*  whoae  dates  of  commis- 
sion are  the  same  shall  take  precedence  with 
each  other  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine 

"f  213  Original  appointment  of  permanent 
conunlasloned  warrant  officers 

"lai  The  President  may  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
permanent  conunlealoned  warrant  officers  in 
the  Regular  Coast  Ouard.  m  the  needs  of  the 
Coast  Ouard  may  racfulre,  from  among  the 
following  categortoe: 

'il)  warrant  oOoers  (W-1)  of  the  Regu- 
lar Coast  Ouard: 

"(3>  enlisted  mea  of  the  Regular  Coast 
Guard; 

"(3)  members  of  the  Coast  Ouard  Reserve; 
and 

"(4)  licensed  ottoara  of  the  United  Statee 
merchant  marine. 


"(bi  No  person  shall  be  appointed  a  ctizrt- 
nxissloned  warrant  officer  under  this  section 
until  his  mental,  mural,  physical,  and  pro- 
feeetonal  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
commissioned  warrant  officer  has  t>een  estab- 
lished under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe 

"(Ci  Appointees  under  this  section  shall 
take  precedence  In  the  gr:\cle  to  which  ap- 
pointed In  accordance  with  the  ddten  of  their 
comml»al'>us  as  commissioned  ofHcers  in  the 
Coast  Ouard  In  such  gTACic  Apjx>lute*s 
whose  dates  of  commission  ure  the  same 
shall  take  precedence  with  each  other  .is  the 
Secretary  shall  determine 

'i  213    Original   appointment    of    permanent 
warrant  officers  i  W    1  i 

"lai  The  Secretary  may  >ip[>olnt  perma- 
nent warrant  offlcers  i  W  1  i  .  In  the  Regular 
Coast  Guard,  as  the  needs  of  the  Coast  Ouard 
may  require  from  iimo:;g  the  foll.jwliig 
categories 

"(1)  enlisted  men  uf  the  Regular  Coast 
Guard, 

"(2  I  members  uf  the  Coast  Ciuird  Reserve: 
and 

■■(3)  licensed  offlcers  of  the  United  States 
merchant  marine 

"(b)  No  person  sluUl  be  appointed  a  war- 
rant officer  under  this  secthm  until  his  men- 
tal, moral,  physical,  and  professional  fltnesa 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  warrant  officer  has 
been  established  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 

"lO  Appointees  under  this  5e<-tlon  sh.ill 
take  precedence  with  other  w.irrant  otTlcers 
In  accordance  with  the  dates  of  their  ap- 
pointments. Appointees  whose  dates  i)f  ap- 
pointment .ire  the  same  .sh;iU  take  precedeni-e 
with  each  other  a.s  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine 
5  214  Original  appuintment  of  temporary 
officers 
(a)  The  President  may  appoint  temporary 
commissioned  officers  in  the  Regular  Coast 
Ouard  In  a  grade,  not  above  lieutenant,  ap- 
propriate to  their  qualifications,  experience, 
and  length  of  service,  as  the  needs  of  the 
Coast  Ouard  may  require  from  among  the 
commissioned  warrant  officer.^  warrant  of- 
ficers, and  enlisted  men  of  the  Co«st  Cluard 

■(b)  The  President  may  appoint  temporary 
commissioned  warrant  officers  In  the  Reg- 
ular Coast  Ouard.  as  the  nee<ls  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  may  require,  from  among  the  war- 
rant officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Coast 
Ouard. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  temp<irary 
warrant  officers  (W  1)  In  the  Regular  Coast 
Ouard.  as  the  needs  of  the  Coast  Ouard  re- 
quire, from  among  the  enlisted  men  of  the 
Coast  Ouard 

"(d)  Tempvorary  appointments  under  this 
section  do  not  change  the  permanent,  pro- 
bationary, or  acting  status  of  p>ersons  so  ap- 
p<3lnt«d.  prejudice  them  In  regard  to  promo- 
tion or  appointment,  or  abridge  their  rights 
or  benefits  A  person  who  Ls  app>olnted  under 
this  section  may  not  suffer  any  reduction 
In  the  pay  and  allowances  to  which  he  was 
entitled  because  of  his  permanent  status  at 
the  time  of  his  temporary  app<3liitment  un- 
der this  section 

"(e)  An  appointment  under  this  section 
may  be  vacated  by  the  appointing  officer  at 
any  time  Each  officer  whose  appointment 
Ls  so  vacated  shall  revert  to  his  permanent 
status 

"(f)  Appointees  under  this  .section  shall 
take  precedence  in  the  grade  to  which  ap- 
pointed In  accordance  with  the  dates  of  their 
appointments  as  officers  In  such  grade  Ap- 
jxilntees  whose  dates  of  appointment  are  the 
same  shall  take  precedence  with  e.ich  i>ther 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine 

"B    Selection  for  promotion 

"i  351    Selection  boards;  convening  uf  boards 

"At   least  once   a   year   and   at  such   other 

times   as    the    needs    of   the   service   require, 

the  Secretary  shall  convene  selection  b'>ards 


to  recommend  for  promotion  to  the  next 
higher  grade  officers  on  the  actUe  duty  pro- 
motion list  In  each  grade  from  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade  I  through  captain  with  sepa- 
rate boards  for  each  grade  However,  the 
Secretary  Ls  not  required  to  convene  a  b'Urd 
tvj  reouinincnd  officers  for  promotion  to  .i 
^?r.»de  VI hen  no  v.ic.incles  exi.it  in  the  grade 
C'licerned  and  he  e.stlmates  that  none  will 
occur  In  the  next  twelve  months 

■  i  252    Selection      boards.      composition      of 

boards 

.\  board  convened  under  section  251  of 
thi.s  title  shall  consist  of  five  or  more  offlcers 
on  the  active  duty  promotion  list  who  are 
serving  In  or  above  the  grade  to  which  the 
boird  may  recommend  offlcers  for  promotion 
No  offlcer  may  be  a  member  of  two  succes- 
sive boards  convened  to  consider  offlcers  of 
the  same  grade  for  promotion 
'  5  25;3  Selection  boards,  notice  of  conven- 
ing   communlc.itlon  with  board 

(a)  Before  a  board  Is  convened  under 
section  251  of  this  title,  notice  of  the  con- 
vening date  the  promotion  zone  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  number  of  offlcers  the  board 
may  recommend  for  promotion  shall  be  given 
to  the  service  at  large 

•'(b)  Each  offlcer  eligible  for  considera- 
tion by  a  selection  board  convened  under 
section  251  of  this  title  may  send  a  com- 
munication through  offlclal  channels  to  the 
board,  to  arrive  not  later  than  the  date  the 
board  convenes.  Inviting  attention  to  any 
ni.itter  of  record  In  the  armed  forces  con- 
cerning hlm.self  A  communication  sent 
under  this  section  may  not  crltlcl2ie  any 
offlcer  or  reflect  upon  the  character,  conduct. 
or  motive  of  any  offlcer 

"5  254    Selection  boards,    oath  of  members 

'Each  member  of  a  selection  board  shall 
swear  that  he  will,  without  prejudice  or  par- 
tiality, and  having  In  view  both  the  special 
fitness  of  officers  and  the  efflclency  of  the 
Coast  Ouard.  perform  the  duties  lmpi>sed 
upon  him 

"5  255  Number  of  offlcers  to  be  selected  for 
promotion 
"Before  convening  a  b<iard  under  section 
251  of  this  title  to  recommend  officers  for 
promotion  to  any  grade  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  the  total  number  of  officers  to  be 
selected  for  promotion  to  that  grade.  This 
number  shall  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
vacancies  existing  In  the  grade,  plus  the 
number  of  additional  vacancies  estimated  for 
the  next  twelve  months,  less  the  number  of 
officers  on  the  selection  list  for  the  grade 

■  5  256    Promotion  zones 

'I  a)  Before  convening  a  selection  board 
to  recommend  offlcers  for  promotion  to  any 
grade  above  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and 
below  rear  admiral,  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  promotion  zone  for  the  grade  to  be 
ci>n.sidered  The  promotion  zozie  for  each 
grade  shall  consist  of  the  most  senior  offlcers 
of  that  grade  on  the  active  duty  promotion 
U.st  who  have  not  previously  been  placed  In 
a  promotion  zone  for  selection  for  promo- 
tion to  the  next  higher  grade  The  number 
of  offlcers  In  each  zone  shall  be  determined 
after  considering  — 

'  I  1  )    the  needs  of  the  service; 

"(2i  the  estimated  numbers  of  vacancies 
available  In  future  years  to  provide  com- 
parable opp<jrtunlty  for  promotion  of  offlcers 
in  successive  year  groups,  and 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  current  terms 
of  service  In  that  grade  conform  to  a  de- 
sirable career  promotion  pattern 
However,  such  number  of  officers  shall  not 
exceed  the  number  to  be  selected  for  pro- 
motion divided  by  six-tenths. 

•(b)  Promotion  jsonee  from  which  officers 
will  be  selected  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral  shall  be  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  the  needs  of  the  service  require 
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"i  267.  Eligibility  ot  officers  for  consideration 
for  promotion 
"(a)  An  offlcer  on  the  active  duty  promo- 
tion list  becomes  eligible  for  consideration 
for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
he  completes  the  following  amount  of  serv- 
ice computed  from  his  date  of  rank  in  the 
grade  In  which  he  Is  serving: 

"i  1 )    two  years  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade) ; 
•  ( 2 )    three  years  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant; 
"  ( 3 )    four  years  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander; 

(4)  four  years  In  the  grade  of  com- 
mander; and 
••(5)  three  years  In  the  grade  of  captain. 
■(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  serv- 
ice In  a  grade  Includes  all  qualifying  service 
In  that  grade  or  a  higher  grade,  under  either 
a  temporary  or  permanent  appointment. 
However,  service  In  a  grade  under  a  tem- 
porary service  appointment  under  section  276 
of  this  title  Is  considered  as  service  only  in 
the  grade  that  the  offioer  concerned  would 
have  held  bad  he  not  been  so  appointed. 

"(c)  No  officer  may  become  eligible  for 
consideration  for  promotion  until  all  officers 
of  his  grade  senior  to  him  are  so  eligible. 

"(d)   Except  when    his  name  Is  on  a  list 
of  selectees,  each  officer  who  becomes  eligible 
for  consideration  for  promotion  to  the  next 
higher  grade  remains  eligible  so  long  as  he — 
"  ( 1 )   continues  on  active  duty; 
"(2)    is  not  promoted  to  that  grade;  and 
"(3)    if  serving  in  a  grade  below  captain, 
has  not  twice  failed  of  selection  for  promo- 
tion to  the  next  higher  grade. 
"I  268.  Selection  boards;   information  to  be 
furnished  boards 
■The  Secretary  shall  furnish  the  appropri- 
ate selection  board  convened  under  section 
261  of  this  title  with :  -e^ 

■'  ( 1 )  the  number  of  offlcers  that  the  board 
may  recommend  for  promotion  to  the  next 
higher  grade;  and 

"(2)  the  names  and  records  of  all  offlcers 
to  be  considered  by  the  board,  with  identi- 
fication of  those  officers  who  are  in  the  pro- 
motion Bone. 

"i  369.  Officers  to  be  recommended  f<w  pro- 
motion 

"(a)  A  selection  board  convened  to  recom- 
mend officers  for  promotion  shall  reoommend 
those  eligible  officers  whom  the  board  con- 
siders best  qualified  of  the  officers  under  con- 
sideration for  promotion.  No  offioer  may  be 
recommended  for  promotion  unless  he  re- 
ceives the  recommendation  of  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  board  com- 
posed of  five  members,  or  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  a  board  composed  of  more 
than  five  members. 

"(b)  The  number  of  officers  that  a  board 
convened  under  section  361  of  this  title  may 
recommend  for  promotion  to  a  grade  below 
rear  admiral  from  among  eligible  offlcers 
junior  In  rank  to  the  Junior  offlcer  in  the 
appropriate  promotion  aone  may  not  ex- 
ceed— 
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"  ( 1 )  5  percent  of  the  total  number  ot' 
officers  that  the  board  is  authorised  jiM 
recommend  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  or  lieutenant  commander; 

"(2)  7>/^  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
officers  that  the  board  Is  authorized  to  reoom- 
mend for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander; and 

■■(3)  10  percent  of  the  total  number  oC 
offlcers  that  the  board  is  authorised  to  reoom- 
mend for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  ci4>taln; 
unless  such  percentage  Is  a  number  less  than 
one.  In  which  case  the  board  may  reoom- 
mend one  such  officer  for  promotion. 
"«  260.  Selection  boards;    reports 

■■(a)  Each  board  convened  under  section 
251  of  this  title  shaU  submit  a  report  in 
writing,  signed  by  all  the  members  tlimrwif, 
containing  the  names  of  the  offlcers  recom- 
mended for  promotion. 


"(b)  A  board  convened  under  section  251 
of  this  title  shaU  certify  that.  In  the  opinion 
of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  members  If  the 
board  has  nve  members,  or  In  the  opinion 
of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  if  the 
board  has  more  than  five  members,  the  offi- 
cers recommended  for  promotion  are  the  best 
qualified  for  promotion  of  thoee  officers 
whose  names  have  been  furnished  to  the 
board. 

"{  261.  Selection    boards;    submission   of   re- 
ports 

"(a)  A  board  convened  under  section  251 
of  this  title  shall  submit  its  report  to  the 
Secretary.  If  the  board  has  acted  contrary 
to  law  or  regulation,  the  Secretary  may  re- 
turn the  report  for  proceedings  In  revision 
and  resubmission  to  the  Secretary.  After  his 
final  review,  the  Secretary  shaU  submit  the 
report  of  the  board  to  the  President  for  his 
approval,  modification,  or  disapproval. 

"(b)  If  any  officer  recommended  for  pro- 
motion is  not  acceptable  to  the  President, 
the  President  may  remove  the  name  -of  that 
offlcer  from  the  report  of  the  board. 

"(c)  Upon  approval  by  the  President  the 
names  of  officers  selected  for  promotion  by 
a  board  convened  under  section  251  of  this 
title  shall  be  promptly  disseminated  to  the 
serrlce  at  large. 

"(d)  Except  as  required  by  this  section, 
the  proceedings  of  a  selection  board  shall 
not  be  disclosed  to  any  person  not  a  member 
of  the  board. 

"§  262.  Failure  of  selection  for  promotion 

"(a)  An  officer,  other  than  an  officer  serv- 
ing in  the  grade  of  captain,  who  is,  or  Is 
senior  to,  the  Junior  officer  in  the  promo- 
tion lone  established  for  his  grade  under 
section  266  of  this  title,  falU  of  selection  if 
he  is  not  selected  for  promotion  by  the  se- 
lection board  which  considered  him,  or  if 
having  been  recommended  for  promotion  by 
the  board,  his  name  Is  thereafter  removed 
from  the  report  of  the  board  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"(b)  An  officer  shall  not  be  considered  to 
have  failed  of  selection  If  he  was  not  con- 
sidered by  a  selection  board  becatise 
of  administrative  error.  If  he  Is  selected  by 
the  next  succeeding  selection  board  and  pro- 
moted, he  shall  be  given  the  date  of  rank 
and  position  on  the  active  duty  promotion 
list  in  the  grade  to  which  promoted  that  he 
would  have  held  had  he  been  recommended 
by  the  first  selection  board. 

"C.  Promotions 
"I  271.  Pn»notions;  appointments 

"(a)  When  the  report  of  a  board  convened 
to  recommend  officers  for  promotion  has 
been  approved  by  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  place  the  names  of  all  officers  se- 
lected and  approved  on  a  list  of  selectees  in 
the  order  of  their  seniority  on  the  active 
duty  promotion  list. 

"(b)  Offlcers  on  the  list  of  selectees  may 
be  promoted  by  appointment  in  the  next 
higher  grade  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  author- 
ized active  duty  strength  of  the  grade  as  de- 
termined under  section  42  of  this  title  after 
cfflcers  on  any  previous  list  of  selectees  for 
that  grade  have  been  promoted.  Officers 
shall  be  promoted  in  the  order  that  their 
names  appear  on  the  list  of  selectees.  The 
date  of  rank  of  an  offlcer  promoted  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  the  date  of  his  ap- 
pointment in  that  grade. 

"(c)  An  officer  serving  on  active  duty  in 
the  grade  of  ensign  may,  if  found  fully  qual- 
ified for  promotion  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  be  pro- 
moted to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  by  appointment  after  he  has  com- 
pleted eighteen  months'  active  service  in 
grade.  Tlie  date  of  rank  of  an  officer  pro- 
moted under  this  subsection  shall  be  the 
date  of  his  appointment  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant (Jtmior  grade)  as  specified  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(d)  Appointments  of  regular  offlcers  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  made  by  the  Presi- 


dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Appointments  of  Reserve  offi- 
cers shall  be  made  as  prescribed  in  section 
593  of  title  10. 

"(e)  The  promotion  of  an  officer  who  is 
under  Investigation  or  against  whom  pro- 
cedlngs  of  a  court-martial  or  a  board  of 
officers  are  pending  may  be  delayed  without 
prejudice  by  the  Secretary  \mtll  completion 
of  the  investigation  or  proceedings.  How- 
ever, unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
further  delay  Is  necessary  in  the  public  in- 
terest, a  promotion  may  not  be  delayed  under 
this  subsection  for  more  than  one  year  after 
the  date  the  officer  would  otherwise  have 
been  promoted.  An  officer  whose  promotion 
is  delayed  under  this  subsection  and  who  is 
subsequently  promoted  shall  be  given  the 
date  of  rank  and  position  on  the  active  duty 
promotion  list  in  the  grade  to  which  pro- 
moted that  he  would  have  held  had  his  pro- 
motion not  been  so  delayed. 
"i  272.  Removal  of  officer  from  list  of  select- 
ees for  promotion 
"(a)  The  President  may  remove  the  name 
of  any  officer  from  a  list  of  selectees  estab- 
lished under  section  271  of  this  title. 

"(b)  If  the  Senate  does  not  consent  to  the 
appointment  of  an  officer  whose  name  is  on 
a  list  of  selectees  eetabllshed  under  section 
271  of  this  title,  tliat  officer's  name  shall  be 
removed  from  this  list. 

"(c)  An  officer  whose  name  Is  removed 
from  a  list  imder  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  con- 
tinues to  be  eligible  for  consideration  for 
promotion.  If  he  Is  selected  for  promotion 
by  the  next  selection  board  and  promoted, 
he  shall  be  given  the  date  of  rank  and  poei- 
tion  on  the  active  duty  promotion  list  in  the 
grade  to  which  promoted  that  he  would  have 
held  If  his  name  had  not  been  removed. 
However,  If  the  officer  Is  not  selected  by  the 
next  selection  board  or  if  his  name  is  again 
removed  from  the  Ust  of  selectees,  he  shall 
be  considered  for  all  purposes  as  having 
twice  failed  of  selection  for  promotion. 
"J  273.  Promotions;  acceptance;  oath  of 
office 
"(a)  An  officer  who  receives  an  appoint- 
ment under  secUon  271  of  this  title  is  con- 
sidered to  have  accepted  his  appointment  on 
its  effective  date,  imless  he  expressly  declines 
the  appointment. 

"(b)  An  officer  who  has  served  continu- 
ously since  he  subscribed  to  the  oath  of  office 
prescribed  in  section  16  of  title  6  ts  not  :  e- 
qulred  to  take  a  new  oath  upon  his  appoint - 
mert  in  a  higher  grade. 

"§274.  Promotions;  pay  and  allowances 

"An  officer  who  Is  promoted  under  sec- 
tion 271  of  this  title  ShaU  be  entitled  to  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  the  grade  to  which 
promoted  from  his  date  of  rank  in  such 
grade. 

"S  276.  Wartime  temporary  service  promo- 
tions 

"(a)  In  time  of  war,  or  of  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  President  or  Congress, 
the  President  may  siispend  any  section  of 
this  chapter  relating  to  the  selection,  promo- 
tion, or  involuntary  separation  of  officers. 
Such  a  suspension  may  not  continue  beyond 
six  months  after  the  termination  of  the  war 
or  national  emergency. 

"(b)  When  the  preceding  sections  of  this 
chapter  relating  to  selection  and  promotion 
of  officers  are  suspended  in  accordance  with 
subeection  (a),  and  the  needs  of  the  service 
require,  the  President  may,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  him,  promote  to  a  higher 
grade  any  officer  serving  on  active  duty  In 
the  grade  of  ensign  or  above  in  the  Coast 
Ouard. 

"(c)  In  time  of  war,  or  at  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  President  cr  Congress, 
the  President  may,  \mder  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  him,  prcNnote  to  the  next 
higher  warrant  offloer  grade  any  warrant 
officer  serving  on  active  duty  in  a  grade  below 
chief  warrant  offlcer,  W-4. 
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"(d)  The  grade  of  commodore  in  the  Coast 
Ouard  1«  establlalMd  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

"(e)  A  promotion  under  this  section  to  a 
grade  above  lieutenant  may  be  made  only 
upon  the  recotninendatton  of  a  board  of 
officers  convened  for  that  purpoee 

"(f)  A  promotion  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  by  an  appointment  for  tem- 
porary service.  Ab  appointment  under  this 
section  to  a  grade  above  captain  shall  be 
made  by  the  Prealdent  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Any  other  ap- 
pointments under  this  section  shall  be  madr 
by  the  President  alone. 

"(g)  An  appointment  under  this  section, 
unleas  ezpreaaly  declined.  Is  regarded  as  ac- 
cepted on  the  date  epeclfled  by  the  Secretary 
as  the  date  of  the  appointment,  and  the  of- 
ficer so  promoted  is  entitled  to  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  the  grade  to  which  appointed  from 
that  date. 

"(h)  An  appointment  under  this  section 
does  not  termlmte  any  appolntntents  held 
by  an  officer  concerned  under  any  other  pro- 
Tldona  at  this  title.  The  President  may  ter- 
minate temporary  appolntmenu  made  under 
this  section  at  aay  time.  An  appointment 
oadsr  thle  aeettaa  Is  effective  for  such  period 
as  the  PresldsKk  determines.  However,  an 
appotatmsnt  may  not  be  effective  later  than 
six  naoBths  after  the  end  of  the  war  or  na- 
tional emergency.  When  his  temporary  ap- 
polntBaent  under  this  section  Is  terminated 
or  expires.  Vkm  oBosr  shall  revert  to  his 
f  omasr  graide. 

"(1)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
end  at  the  war  or  national  emergency  the 
President  ahaU,  uadar  such  regulations  as 
he  may  preecrlbe.  reestablish  the  active  duty 
promotion  Ust  with  adjustmenu  and  addl- 
aons  appropriate  to  the  condltlcms  of  origi- 
nal appomtmant  and  wartime  service  of  all 
oOoers  to  be  Inetuded  thereon.  The  Presi- 
dent may.  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent at  the  Senate,  appoint  officers  on  the 
reestabllahed  active  duty  promotion  Ust  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  authorised  active  duty 
strength  of  each  grade.  Such  appointments 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  made  under 
section  371  of  this  title. 

"i  27#.  Promotlaa  at  oAeers  not  Included  on 
aetlTe  duty  promotion  list 
"Officers  who  are  not  Included  on  the  ac- 
Uve  duty  promotion  Ust  may  be  promoted 
under  regulatlgae  to  be  prescribed  by   the 
Secretary.    Tbeee  regulations  shall,  as  to  offi- 
cers sei  »1ii||  In  oonneetlon  with  organizing, 
administering,     recruiting,     instructing,     or 
training  the  reaenre  components,  provldis,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  that  such  officers  irlU 
be  selected  and  promoted  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  will  be  afforded  equal  opportunity 
for  promotion  as  oOoers  at  the  corresponding 
grade  on  the  active  duty  promotion  list. 
"i  277.  Temporary    promotions    of    warrant 
oOlcers 
"Warrant  officers  may  be  temporarily  pro- 
moted to  higher  warrant  officer  grades  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"Diaohargea:  retirtmanta :  revocation  of 
commiaaiona 
"I  281.  Revocation    of    oommlselons    during 
first   three  years  of  conmilssloned 


^"  Secretary,  under  such  regvilaUons  as 
he  may  preecrlbe.  may  reroke  the  commis- 
sion or  any  regnlar  officer  on  acUve  duty 
who.  at  the  date  at  stidi  rerocatlon.  has  had 
loss  than  three  yean  of  continuous  service 
as  a  commissioned  oOoer  In  the  Regular 
Coast  Ouard.  "^Bi*^i" 

"i  282.  Regular  lleutenanto    (Junior   grade): 

esfiaiatteo  for  failure  of  selection 

for  primniimi 

"Kach  oOeer  at  the  Begular  Coast  Ouard 

appointed  under  section  an  of  this  title  who 

U  serving  in  the  frwle  of  Ueutonant  (junior 


grade)  and  who  has  failed  of  selection  for 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  for  the 
second  time,  shall : 

"(1)  be  honorably  discharged  on  Jane  30 
of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  his  second  failure 
of  selection  occurs;  or 

"(2)  If  he  so  requests,  be  honombly  dis- 
charged at  an  earlier  d.ite  without  liiss  of 
benefits  that  would  accrue  If  he  were  dis- 
charged on   that   date   under  clause    ( l ) .    or 

"(3  1  If.  on  the  d..te  specified  tor  his  dis- 
charge In  this  section  he  is  eligible  for  re- 
tirement under  .my  l.iw  be  retired  i>r>  tlutt 
date 

"i'28'i    Regular    l;eutona!it.«;.    separnilon    for 
failure  of  se!e<-tion  for  promotion, 
continuation 
"ia>    Each    officer    of    the    RegTilar    Coast 
Ouard  appointed  under  section  211    of   this 
title  who  Is  serving  In  the  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant and  who  has  failed  of  selection  for  pro- 
motion   to    the    grade    of    lieutenant    com- 
mander for  the  second  time  shall : 

"(I)  be  honorably  discharged  on  June  30 
of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  his  second  failure 
of  selection  occurs;  or 

"1 2)  if  he  so  requests,  be  honorably  dis- 
charged at  an  earlier  date  without  loss  of 
t>eneflts  that  would  accrue  If  he  were  dis- 
charged on  that  date  under  clause  ( 1 ) ;  or 

■•|3)  If,  on  the  date  specified  for  his  dis- 
charge In  this  secUon.  he  Is  eligible  for  re- 
tirement under  any  law.  be  retired  on  that 
date:  or 

'•i4)  If,  on  the  date  specified  for  his  dis- 
charge In  clause  (1).  he  has  completed  at 
least  eighteen  years  of  active  service,  be  re- 
tained on  active  duty  and  retired  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month  In  which  he  completes 
twenty  years  of  active  aervlce.  unless  earlier 
removed  under  another  provision  of  law 

"lb)  When  the  needs  of  the  service  re- 
quire, the  Secretary  may  direct  a  selection 
board,  which  has  been  convened  under  sec- 
tion 251  of  this  chapter,  to  recc^mmend  for 
contlnuaticm  on  active  duty  for  terms  of  not 
less  than  two  nor  more  than  foiu-  years  a 
designated  number  of  officers  of  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  who  would  otherwise  be  dis- 
charged, or  retired  under  this  section.  When 
so  directed,  the  board  shall  recommend  for 
continuation  on  active  duty  those  officers 
under  consideration  who  are.  in  the  opinion 
of  the  board,  best  qualified  for  continuation. 
Each  officer  so  recommended  may.  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  and  notwlthsUnd- 
Ing  subsection  (a),  be  continued  on  active 
duty  for  the  term  recommended  Upon  the 
completion  of  such  a  term  he  shall  unless 
selected  for  further  continuation,  be  hon- 
orably discharged  with  severance  pa'^  com- 
puted under  secUon  28«  of  thU  title,  or.  If 
eligible  for  retirement  under  any  law.  he 
retired. 

"(c)  Each  officer  who  has  been  continued 
on  active  duty  under  subsection  (b)  shall. 
unless  earlier  removed  from  active  duty,  be 
retired  on  the  iMt  day  of  the  month  in  which 
he  completes  twenty  years  of  active  service. 
"f  284.  Regular  Coast  Ouard;  officers  serving 
under  temporary  appointments 

"(a)  Each  officer  of  the  Regular  Coast 
Ouard  appointed  under  section  214  of  this 
title  who  is  serving  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  or  lieutenant  and  who  has 
failed  of  selection  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  or  lieutenant  com- 
mander, respectively,  for  the  second  time 
shall: 

"(1)  be  honorably  discharged  on  June  30 
of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  his  second  failure 
of  selection  occurs;   or 

"(2)  If  he  so  requests,  be  honorably  dis- 
charged at  an  earlier  date  without  loss  of 
beneflu  that  would  accrue  if  he  were  dis- 
charged on  that  date  under  clause  (1  > :  or 

"(3)  if  on  the  date  specified  for  his  dis- 
charge in  this  secUon  he  is  eligible  for  re- 
tirement under  any  law,  be  retired  under 
that  law  on  that  date. 


"(b)  Each  officer  subject  to  discliarge  or 
retirement  under  subsection  (a)  may  elect 
to  revert  to  his  permanent  grade 

"i  285.  Regular  lieutenant  conunanders  and 
conuuanders;  retirement  for  failure 
of  selection  for  promotion 

"E.ich  officer  of  the  Regular  Coast  Guard 
serving  in  Uie  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander or  commander,  vkho  has  failed  of 
selection  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
in.inder  or  ciptalu.  respertl\  ely.  for  the  sec- 
ond time  shall 

"(1)  if  eligible  f'lr  retirement  under  any 
law  on  June  30  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
his  second  failure  of  selection  occurs,  be 
retired  on  that  date,  or 

"(2)  if  ineligible  for  retirement  on  the 
date  specified  In  clause  (1)  be  retained  on 
active  duty  and  retired  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month  In  which  he  completes  twenty 
years  of  active  service,  unless  earlier  re- 
moved under  another  provision  of  law. 
i  286.  Discharge  In  lieu  of  retlremeui; 
severance  pay 

"(a)  Kach  officer  who  is  retained  on  active 
duty  under  secUon  283(a)(4).  283ib),  or 
285  of  this  title  may,  if  he  so  requesu.  with 
the  approval  of  the  SecreUu-y,  be  honorably 
discharged  at  any  Ume  prior  to  the  date 
otherwise  specified  fur  his  retirement  or  dis- 
charge. 

"(bj  Each  officer  discharged  under  this 
section  or  under  secUon  282.  283.  or  284  of 
this  title  Is  entitled  to  a  lump-sum  payment 
computed  by  multiplying  his  years  of  active 
commissioned  service,  but  not  more  than 
twelve,  by  two  months"  basic  pay  of  the  grade 
in  which  he  Is  serving  on  the  date  of  his 
dl-scharge  In  determining  the  total  num- 
ber of  years  of  active  service  to  be  used 
as  a  multiplier  In  computing  this  payment, 
a  part  of  a  year  that  is  six  months  or  more 
Is  counted  as  a  whole  year  and  a  part  of  a 
year  that  Is  less  than  six  months  Is  disre- 
garded. The  acceptance  of  a  lump-sum  pay- 
ment under  this  section  d(^es  not  deprive  a 
person  of  any  retirement  benefits  from  the 
United  States.  However,  there  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  each  of  hU  retirement  payments 
so  much  thereof  as  U  baaed  on  the  service 
for  which  he  has  received  payment  under 
thu  section  until  the  total  amount  deducted 
equals  the  amount  of  the  lump-sum  p.iy- 
nient. 

"5  287.  Separation  for  failure  of  selection  for 
promoUon    or   continuation;    Ume 
of 
"If.  under  section  282,  283,  284,  285.  or  289 
of   this  title,  the  discharge  or  retirement  of 
any   officer  would   be  required  less  than  six 
months  foUowlng  approval  of  the  report  of 
the  board  which  considered  but  did  not  select 
him  for  promotion  or  continuation,  the  dis- 
charge or  retirement  of  such  officer  shall  be 
deferred  until  the  last  day  of  the  sixth  calen- 
dar month  after  such  approval. 
"S  288    Regular  captains:  retirement 

"(a)  Each  officer  of  the  Regular  Coast 
Guard  serving  In  the  grade  of  captain  whose 
name  is  not  carried  on  an  approved  list  of 
offlrers  selected  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral  shall.  If  not  earlier  retired, 
be  retired  on  June  30  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  he,  or  any  captain  Junior  to  him  on 
the  active  duty  promoUon  list  who  has  not 
lotit  numbers  or  precedence,  completes  thirty 
years  of  active  commissioned  service  In  the 
Coast  Ouard 

■■(bi  Notwithstanding  section  423  of  this 
title,  the  retired  pay  of  an  officer  retired 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  basic  pay  upon  which  the 
compuutlon  of  his  retired  pay  Is  based. 
■5  289  Captains:  continuation  on  active 
duty:  Involuntary  retirement 
"lai  Tlie  Secretary  may.  whenever  the 
needs  of  the  service  require,  but  not  more 
often  than  annually,  convene  a  board  con- 
sUUng  of  not  less   than  six  officers  of   the 
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grade  of  rear  admiral  to  recommend  for  con- 
tinuation on  active  duty  officers  on  the  active 
duty  promotion  list  serving  In  the  grade  of 
captain,  who  during  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  board  meets  will  complete  at  least  three 
years'  service  In  that  grade  and  who  have 
not  been  selected  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral.  Officers  who  are  subject  to 
retirement  under  section  288  of  this  title 
during  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  board 
meets  shall  not  be  considered  by  this  board. 
( b )  Whenever  he  convenes  a  board  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
continuation  zone.  The  zone  shall  consist 
of  the  most  senior  captains  eligible  for  con- 
sideration for  continuation  on  active  duty 
who  have  not  previously  been  placed  in  a 
continuation  zone  under  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall,  based  upon  the  needs  of  the 
service,  prescribe  the  number  of  captains  to 
be  included  In  the  zone. 

"(c)  Based  on  the  needs  of  the  service  the 
Secretary  shall  furnish  the  board  with  the 
number  of  officers  that  may  be  recommended 
for  contlnuaUon  on  active  duty.  This  num- 
ber shall  be  no  leas  than  76  percent  of  the 
number  considered.  The  board  shall  select 
from  the  designated  continuation  aone,  In 
the  number  directed  by  the  Secretary,  thoae 
officers  who  are,  In  the  opinion  of  the  board, 
best  qualified  for  conUnuation  on  active 
duty. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  sections  263.  364 
258,  and  260  of  this  title  relating  to  selection 
for  promotion  shall,  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  not  inconsfstent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  apply  to  boards  convened  under 
t'lls  section. 

•(S)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation the  detailed  procedures  whereby  offl- 
cers  In  a  contlnuaUon  zone  wUl  be  selected 
for  continuation  on  active  duty. 

"(f)  A  board  convened  under  this  section 
shall  submit  Its  report  to  the  Secretary.  If 
the  board  has  acted  contrary  to  law  or  regu- 
lation, the  Secretary  may  return  the  report 
for  proceedings  In  revision  and  resubmis- 
sion to  the  Secretary.  Alter  his  final  review 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  the  report  of  the 
board  to  the  President  for  his  approval 
Dpon  approval  by  the  President,  the  names 
of  the  officers  selected  for  continuation  on 
acUve  duty  by  the  board  shall  be  promptly 
disseminated  to  the  service  at  large.  Xxcept 
as  required  by  the  procedures  of  this  section. 
the  proceedings  of  the  board  shall  not  be' 
discloeed  to  any  person  not  a  member  of 
the  board. 

"(g)  Each  officer  who  Is  considered  but 
not  recommended  for  contlnuaUon  on  active 
duty  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall,  unless  retired  tinder  some  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  be  retired  on  June  30  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  report  of  the  con- 
tinuation board  convened  under  this  secUon 
Is  approved,  or  the  last  day  of  the  month  in 
which  he  completes  twenty  years  of  active 
service,  whichever  Is  later. 

"i  290.  Rear  admirals;  retenUon  on  the  ac- 
tive list;   Involuntary  retirement 

"(a)  Any  rear  admiral,  xmlees  retired  un- 
der some  other  provision  of  Uw  or  retained 
on  acUve  duty  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  shall  be  retired  on  June  30  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  he  completes  a  total  of 
"even  years  of  service  in  the  permanent 
grade  of  rear  admiral  or  a  total  of  thirty- 
five  years  of  acUve  commissioned  service  In- 
cluding service  crediuible  for  retirement  pur- 
uuf  ""^"  "**^"°°*  *^^'  *^-  *n<»  «*  of  this 

"(b)  NotwlthsUndlng  subsecUon  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Commandant,  with  the  ao- 
proval  of  the  Secretary,  may  by  annual  ac- 
tion retain  on  active  duty  from  fiscal  year 
to  fiscal  year  any  rear  admiral  who  would 
otherwise  be  retired  under  subsection  (a) 
A  rear  admiral  so  retained,  unleas  retired 
under  some  other  provision  of  law,  shall  be 
retired  on  June  80  of  that  fiscal  year  In  which 


no  acUon  is  taken  to  further  retein  him  un- 
der this  subsection. 

"(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  any  officer  serving  as 
C!oomuindant. 

"1281.  Voluntary    retirement    after    twenty 
years'  service 
"Any  regular  commissioned  officer  who  has 
completed  twenty  years'  active  service  in  the 
Coast  Guard,  Navy,  Army,  Air  Force,  or  Ma- 
rine   Ciorps,    or    the    Reserve    components 
thereof,  including  active  duty  for  training. 
at  least  ten  years  of  which  shall  have  been 
•cttve  commissioned  service,  may,  upon  his 
own   application,   in   the   discretion   of   the 
President,  be  retired  from  active  service,  with 
retired  pay  of  the  grade  with  which  retired. 
"1 302.  Voluntary     retirement     after     thirty 
years'  service 
"Any  regular  commissioned  officer  who  has 
completed  thirty  years'  service  may,  upon  his 
own  application.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary,  be  retired  from  active  service  with 
retired  pay  of  the  grade  with  which  retired. 
"1 293.  Compulsory    retirement    at     age    of 
sixty-two 
"Any  regular  commissioned  officer,  except 
a    commissioned    warrant    officer,    who    has 
reached  the  age  of  sixty-two  shaU  be  retired 
from  acUve  service,  with  retired  pay  of  the 
grade  with  which  retired. 
"1 294.  Retirement    for    phjrsical    disability 
after  selection  for  promotion;  grade 
In  which  retired 
"An  officer  whoee  name  appears  on  an  ap- 
proved list  of  officers  selected  for  promotion 
to  the  next  higher  grade  and  who  Is  retired 
for  physical  disability  under  the  provisions 
of   chapter   61    of    utle    10   prior    to    being 
promoted  shall  be  reUred  in   the  grade   to 
which  he  was  selected  for  promotion. 

"M.  Separation  for  cause 
"I  831.  Review  of  records  of  officers 

"The  Secretary  may  at  any  time  convene 
a  board  of  officers  to  review  the  record  of  any 
ofllcer  of  the  Regxilar  Coast  Guard  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  shall  be  required  to  show 
cause  for  his  retention  on  active  duty— 

"(1)  because  his  performance  of  duty  has 
fallen  below  the  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  or 

"(2)  because  of  moral  derellcUon,  profes- 
sional derellctton,  or  because  hU  retention 
is  not  clearly  consistent  with  the  Interests  of 
naUonal  security. 

"I  822.  Boards  of  inquiry 

"(»)  Boards  of  inquiry  shall  be  convened 
at  such  places  as  the  Secretary  may  preecrlbe 
to  receive  evidence  and  make  findings  and 
reoommendaUona  whether  an  officer  who  is 
reqtilred  to  show  cause  for  retenUon  under 
section  821  of  this  title  should  be  retained  on 
acUve  duty. 

"(b)  A  fair  and  impartial  hearing  before  a 
board  of  Inquiry  shaU  be  given  to  each  offi- 
cer so  required  to  show  cause  for  retention. 

"(c)  If  a  board  of  inquiry  determines  that 
the  officer  has  faUed  to  establish  that  he 
•bould  be  retained,  it  shall  send  the  record 
of  its  proceedings  to  a  board  of  review. 

^Jitl  "-•  **°*^  °'  inquiry  determines 
toat  the  officer  has  establUhed  that  he  should 
be  retained,  his  case  U  cloeed.  However 
at  any  time  after  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  determlnaUon  in  a  case  arising  under 
cUuse  (1)  of  secUon  821,  and  at  any  time 
after  the  date  of  the  determination  in  a 
caae  arlaing  under  clause  (2)  of  that  secUon 
an  officer  may  again  be  required  to  show 
cause  for  retention. 

"I  828.  Boards  of  review 

"(a)  Boards  of  review  shall  be  convened 
at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  may  preecrlbe 
to  review  the  records  of  cases  of  officers 
recommended  by  boards  of  inquiry  for  re- 
moval. 

"(b)  If,  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
case,  a  board  of  review  determines  that  the 
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officer  has  faUed  to  establish  that  he  should 
be  retained.  It  shall  send  Its  recommendaUon 
to  the  Secretary  for  his  action. 

"(c)  If,  after  reviewing  the  record  of  the 
case,  a  board  of  review  determines  that  the 
officer  has  established  that  he  should  be  re- 
toined  on  acUve  duty,  hU  case  is  closed 
However,  at  any  time  after  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  determination  In  a  case 
arising  under  clause  (1)  of  section  321  and 
at  any  time  after  the  date  of  the  determlna- 
tlon  in  a  case  arising  under  clause  (1)  of 
section  321  and  at  any  time  after  the  date 
of  the  determination  In  a  case  arising  under 
clause  (2)  of  that  section,  an  officer  may 
again  be  required  to  show  cause  for  reten- 
tion. 

■$  324.  CompoBlUon  of  boards 

"(a)  A  board  convened  imder  secUon  321 
322,  or  323  of  this  UUe  shaU  consist  of  at 
least  three  officers  of  the  grade  of  commander 
or  above,  all  of  whom  are  serving  in  a  grade 
senior  to  the  grade  of  any  officer  considered 
by  the  board. 

"(b)   No  person  may  be  a  member  of  more 
than  one  board  convened  under  secUon  321 
322,  or  323  of  this  UUe  to  consider  the  same 
officer. 

"§  326.  Rights  and  procedures 

"Each  officer  under  oonslderaUon  for  re- 
moval under  section  322  of  this  Utle  shall 
be — 

"(1)  notified  In  writing  at  least  thirty 
days  before  the  hearing  of  the  case  by  a 
board  of  inquiry  of  the  reasons  for  which 
the  officer  Is  being  required  to  show  cause 
for  retention; 

"(2)  allowed  reasonable  time,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  board  of  inquiry  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  to  prepare  his  defense; 

"(3)  allowed  to  appear  in  person  and  by 
counsel  at  proceedings  before  a  board  of 
inquiry;   and 

"(4)  allowed  full  access  to,  and  furnished 
copies  of,  records  relevant  to  the  case  at  all 
stages  of  the  proceeding,  except  that  a  board 
shall  withhold  any  records  that  the  Secretary 
determines  should  be  withheld  In  the  Inter- 
est of  naUonal  security.  In  any  case  where 
any  records  are  withheld  tmder  this  clause, 
the  officer  whose  case  is  under  oonslderaUon 
BhaU,  to  the  extent  that  the  national  sectirity 
permits,  be  furnished  a  summary  of  the 
records  so  withheld. 

"5  326.  Removal  of  officer  from  acUve  duty; 
acUon  by  Secretary 
"The  Secretary  may  remove  an  ofllcer  from 
acUve  duty  if  his  removal  Is  recommended 
by  a  board  of  review  under  section  328  of 
this  tlUe.  The  Secretary's  action  in  such  a 
case  is  final  and  conclusive. 


"f  327.  Officers  considered  for  removal;  re- 
tirement or  discharge;  severance 
benefits 

"(a)  At  any  time  during  proceedings  un- 
der secUon  322  or  323,  and  before  the  re- 
moval of  an  officer,  the  Secretary  may  grant 
a  request — 

"(1)  for  voluntary  retirement,  if  the  offi- 
cer is  otherwise  qualified  therefor;  or 

"(2)  for  honorable  discharge  with  sever- 
ance benefits  under  subsecUon  (b)  in  thoee 
cases  arising  vmder  claxise  (1)  of  secUon  321- 
or  ' 

"(3)  for  discharge  with  severance  benefits 
under  subsecUon  (b)  in  thoee  eases  arising 
under  clatise  (2)  of  secUon  821. 

"(b)  Each  officer  removed  from  acUve 
duty  under  section  326  of  this  tiUe  shall 

"(1)  If  on  the  date  of  removal  the  officer 
is  eligible  for  voluntary  retirement  under 
any  law,  be  reUred  in  the  grade  and  with 
the  pay  for  which  he  would  be  eligible  if 
retired  at  his  request;  or 

"(2)  if  on  that  date  the  officer  is  Ineligible 
for  voluntary  retirement  under  any  law  be 
honorably  discharged  in  the  grade  then  held 
with  severance  pay  computed  by  multiply- 
ing his  years  of  active  commissioned  serv- 
ice,   but    not    more    than    twelve,    by    one 
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ai  that  tntle.  In  th 
(1)  at  Mctton  tai 


"I »  If  (MK  tiMt  (tete  Um  oOiMr  u  laellKlble 
for  volontMy  wMiainiit  under  anr  law  be 
dUciiartM  la  Om  gnMto  tben  h«M  with  mt- 
er&nc*  pay  cooputMl  by  muitlplyln*  bto 
yean  oC  a«tlw  oommfloned  Mrvloe  but 
not  more  tbM  twelve,  by  one  month»'baelc 
pay  o*  thmt  pade.  In  those  caee.  artaln* 
under  clauae  (S)  of  eectton  sai. 

"^.  Ifi«ee(ian«ou5  prort.Ttom 
5  331.  RecaU  to  active  duty  during  war  or 

national  emergency 
"^^J"™«  <*   w»r   or   national    emergency, 
the  Secretary  may  order  any  regular  officer 
on  the  retired  Uat  to  active  duty 

"i  332.  BecaU  to  acUve  duty  with  consent  of 
offlotr 
■'(a)  Any  reftilar  oOcer  on  the  retired  list 
may.  with  hU  eonaent.  be  aaaigned  to  euch 
dutlee  aa  he  may  be  able  to  perform  but  no 
officer  on  the  retired  ll«t  who  haa  reached 
the  a«e  of  aUty-two  yean  shall  be  recalled 
In  time  of  paaoe. 

"(b)   The  ntnnber  of  retired  offlcen  on  ac- 
tive duty  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander,  commander,    or   captain   shall    not 
"ceed  1  pertMM  ot  the  authortzed  number 
ct  omeera  tm  M«ve  duty  In  each  such  grade. 
"f  S33.  Relief    of    retired    officer    promoted 
while  on  active  duty 
"Any  regular  oAcer  on  the  retired  list  re- 
called to  aottre  duty  who  during  such  active 
duty  la  adranoad  to  a  higher  grade  under  an 
appointment  ahan.  upon  relief  from  active 
'^^lll  ^  *^  performance  of  duty  under  euch 
appointment  has  been  satisfactory    be  ad- 
▼aneed  on  the  rvttrwl  list  to  the  hlgheat  grade 
held  while  on  •aeH  active  duty 
"I  334.  BeUrnmaal    In    eases    where    higher 
grade  has  been  held 
"(»)   Any  oommlaaloned  omcer.  other  than 
a  commlasionad  warrant  officer,  who  U  re- 
tired under  any  prorlalon  of  thU  UUe.  shall 
be  retired  from  active  aervlce  with  the  highest 
grade   held  by  hla   for   not   less    than   six 
months  while  on  active  duty  In  which,  as  de- 
termined by  laam  Secretary,  his  performance 
of  duty  was  eatiiCActory.  with  retired  pay  of 
the  grade  with  which  retired. 

"(b)   Any  warrant  oOcar  who  is  retired  un- 
der any  provWon  of  section  B64.  1263   1293  or 
1305  of  UUe  10.  ahaU  be  retired  from  active 
•emoe  wtth  the  hlghaet  commissioned  grade 
above  chief  wanrnat  oOoer.  W-4.  held  by  him 
for  not  leaa  than  its  months  on  active  duty 
in  which,  aa  deivmlaed  by  the  Secretary,  his 
performaaoe  of  tfoty  was  satisfactory,  with 
retired  pay  of  the  grade  wtth  which  retired 
However,  whan  the  rata  of  pay  of  such  hlgheet 
««»a«  *Jle»  than  the  pay  of  tha  warrant 
p***  ^*»  whiBh  the  ottcer  woold  otherwise 
be  retired  under  section  1371  of  utle  10.  the 
rwttred  pay  *ah  be  baaed  on  the  higher  rate 
of  par .  ^ 

"I  »•.  Phyaloal  Maeee  of  officers 

J^t-?^*!f^  ■***"  Pre«:rlbe  regulaUons 
under  which  the  phyMeal  tttneea  of  offlcen  to 
perfonn  UHilr  ««tlee  shall  be  periodically 
determlaed." 

(11)   Section  4M  la  amended— 

(A)  by  etrlklnc  o«t  the  words  "two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty"  in  subsection 
**L^*^  eabetltwtlBf  in  place  thereof  the 
words  "total  ataiber  of",  and 

•  B)  by  addhic  •»e  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end: 

"(1)  Noperawmrt  of  the  former  Bureau  of 
.Marine  Inspactlaa  and  Navigation  and  Bu- 
reau   Of    Cwtoas    hanaferred    from    thoee 

^^'SL?*  ^•.JS^L?"^  *>y  Executive 
2n!r  ?*■"»*  ^  ■eortanlaatton  Plan  Wum- 
bered  3.  effecUve  July  18.  1940,  who  are  serv- 

2^-  .^*  *?J7??*:!?  **»  ^^  f^^  »ctl''« 

t':^.^^  ^^  *?  eempleaon  of  thirty  y«« 

^t^rTLtr  III!!*?*' ' ""*  *"^ce.  Including 
•errlce  eredltable  for  retirement  purposes  un- 


der thU  section,  nor  shall  any  such  omrers 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  289  of 
this  UUe" 

(12)   Section  78»a  Is  amended— 

(A)    by   striking   out    the    figure    "438"    in 

subsection     (a)     and    subsUluUng    in    place 

thereof  the  Hgure  "376  •; 

<B)    by   atrlJtlng   out    the    flgwe      435"    in 

•ubsecUon    (a)     and    subsututlng    in    pla^e 

thereof  the  figure     214". 

<13)    SecU(Ui   781    Is   amended    by   striking 

out  the  words     for  temporary  service  " 

Ssc-  2.  (a)  Officers  who  have  been  placed 
permanently  out  of  line  of  promotion  under 
Uws  and  reguUtlons  of  the  Secretary  m  ef- 
fect the  day  before  the  effecUve  date  of  this 
Act  shall  be  considered  as  having  failed  of 
selection  for  promotion  tu  the  next  higher 
grade  for  the  second  time  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  282 
through  285  of  title  14.  United  SUtes  Code 
as  appropriate  No  officer  shall  be  separated 
from  the  service  under  the  above  provisions 
prior  to  the  last  day  of  the  sixth  calendar 
month  following  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act 

(b)  Officers  who  have  been  placed  tem- 
porarily out  of  line  of  promotion  for  ap- 
pointment for  tempf^ary  service  under  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  in  effect  the 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
be  considered  as  having  once  failed  of  selec- 
tion for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade 

(c  I  Officers  who.  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  thU  Act,  were  considered  but  not  selected 
fur  retention  on  active  duty  under  the  pro- 
visions of  secuon  24a.  UUe  14.  United  Sutee 
Code,  shall  remain  subject  to  the  provUlons 
of  subsections  (b)    and  (c)    of  that  section. 

IKTKRIM     raoviSIONS 

Sxc  8  (a)  For  a  period  of  three  years  fol- 
lowing the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  or  until 
July  1.  196«.  whichever  u  longer,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may.  whenever  the 
aseds  of  the  service  require  but  not  more 
than  once  annuaUy.  convene  boards  to  rec- 
ommend for  cflinunuauon  on  acUve  duty 
officen  of  the  Coast  Guard  on  the  acUve 
duty  promotion  list  in  the  followln«  cate- 
gories: ^ 

(1)  officers  serving  in  the  grade  of  capuan 
who  have  not  been  selected  for  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral  and  who  are  not 
■ubject  to  retirement  under  secUon  288  of 
tlUe  14.  United  SUtes  Code,  during  fiscal 
year  In  which  a  board  is  convened  under  UiU 
section,  and 

(2)  oOcen  serving  In  the  grade  of  com- 
mander. 

(b )  Offlcen  who  are  selected  for  promoUon 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  officen 
who  are  eerrtng  as  extra  numben  in  grade 
under  secUon  4«  or  43S.  title  14.  United 
SUtes  Code,  may  not  be  considered  by  boards 
oonvaned  mider  this  section. 

(c)  No  oacer  aiay  be  considered  more  than 
once  for  contlnuaUon  on  acUre  duty  by  a 
board  convened  under  this  section 

(d)  At  the  time  he  oonrenea  a  board  to 
r«»mmend  offlcen  for  contlnuaUon  on  ac- 
tive duty  under  this  secUon.  the  SecreUry 
shall  establish  a  contlnuaUon  zone  for  the 
category  to  be  considered  The  conUnua- 
tlon  Bone  for  each  category  shall  consist  of 
the  moat  senior  offteen  of  that  category  who 
have  not  previously  been  considered  for  Ci>n- 
Unuatlon  under  Uils  secUon.  The  aone  shall 
Include  such  number  of  officers  as  the  Secre- 
Ury determines  to  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  service 

(e)  The  SecreUry  shaU  fumUh  a  board 
convened  under  this  secUon  with  the  names 
and  records  of  the  offlcen  who  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  board,  and.  based  on  Uie 
needs  of  the  service,  the  number  of  offlcen 
that  may  be  rec«:.mmended  for  oonUnuatlon 
on  active  duty  In  the  case  of  officers  serving 
in  the  grade  of  capUln  this  number  shall 
not  be  leas  than  90  percent  of  the  total 
number    of    capuins    in    the    conUnuaUon 
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eone  In  the  case  of  offlcen  serving  In  the 
grade  of  commander  this  number  shall  not 
be  leas  than  80  percent  of  the  total  number 
Of  oommanden  In  the  continuation  eone 

(f)    A  board  convened  under  this  section 
Shall  consist  of  six  or  more  officers  who  are 
serving  on   active  duty  In   any  grade   above 
the  grade  being  considered  for  continuation 
(gi    Before  a  bf>ard  is  convened  under  this 
section,    notice   of    the    convening   date     the 
Bone   to   be   considered,   and   the    number   of 
offlcen  to  be  continued  on  active  duty  shall 
be  given  the  service  at  large      Any  officer  to 
be  considered  by  Uie  board  may  send  a  com- 
munication through  official  channels  to  the 
board,  to  arrive  not  later  than  the  date  the 
board    convenes.    InvUlng    attention    to    any 
matter  of   record    In    the   Coast  Guard   con- 
oeriUng    hUnself       A    communication    sent 
under    this    section    nuty    not    crltlclae    any 
officer  or  reflect  u}>on  his  character,  conduct 
or  motives. 

(h)  fach  member  of  a  board  convened 
under  Uils  secUon  shall  swear  or  affirm  that 
he  will,  without  prejudice  or  parUallty,  and 
having  in  view  boUi  the  special  fitness  of 
officers  and  the  effldency  of  the  Coast  Guard 
perform  the  duUes  Imposed  upon  him 

(I)  A  board  convened  under  thU  section 
shail  recommend  for  continuation  on  acUve 
duty  those  oflJcen  In  the  rone  whom  the 
board  considen  best  qualified  for  contlnua- 
tion. 

.hl>>*  ^w^?f^  convened  under  this  secUon 
shall  submit  iu  report  to  the  SecreUry  if 
the  board  has  acted  contrary  to  law  or  nxn- 
UUon.  the  SecreUry  may  return  the  rerSrt 
for  proceedings  in  revision  and  rMUbmlsslo.i 
^the  SecreUry.  After  hu  final  review  the 
becreury  shall  submit  Uit  report  of  Uie 
board  to  Uie  President  for  his  approval 
Upon  approval  by  Ui.  President.  Uie  Viames 
of  the  officers  selected  for  conUnuatlon  on 

S?^^,  "??^  "*'  '^^'^  •^*"  be  promptl? 
disseminated  to  the  service  at  large  Except 
as  required  by  the  procedures  o?  Uil.  se^. 
^^•.  ^*  Proceedings  of  the  board  shall  not 
Se  wT*  ""  ^'  ^'■'"'^  ^"^  •  ^^^^^  Of 
(k)  The  SecreUry  shall  prescribe  regula- 
»h2"  y.^"!^^^''^  ^'^  detailed  proc^ure 
VitJ^  ,°"""  '"  *  designated  K>ne  wiu  be 
selected  for  conUnuatlon  on  active  duty 

tinolff^^  °°*'*'  **'°  ^  considered  for  con- 
in^  tl°''.°°  '^^^''^  ^"'y  "^'*"  '^  •^tlon 
wud  who  is  not  recommended  for  continua- 
tion in  Uie  approved  report  of  the  board 
tir!^  an^  thereafter  be  eligible  for  promo- 
tion and.  unless  earlier  reUred  undeTsome 
other  provision  of  law.  shaD  be  retired  on 
June  30  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  t^  r^ 
port  of  the  board  Is  approved,  or  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  In  which  he  completes 
iTe?       ^'^  °^  '^"^"  '^^^-  •'hlcheve?  u 

»Jf?ol*^^^,°?**'  ^^°  ^  ™^»d  under  this 
«*<tlon  shall  be  paid.  In  addlUon  to  his  re- 
tired   pay.    a   lump-sum   payment  of   ia  000 
effective  on  the  date  of  his  retirement 

(n)  An  officer  whose  reUrement  Is  required 
under  thU  section  shall  be  considered  f^ 
tion^lir^^  °'  «ib«^lon  (m)  of  this  se?- 

date  iS^'f,:r^~Kr'""**^'y    P^'^'-    to    the 
s!^uJS^  retirement  under  this 

(o)  NotwlthstAndlng  subsection  fl)  above 
no  offloer  shall  be  retired  under  this  section 
unui  the  last  day  of  the  sixth  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  the  report  of  the 
board  which  considered  him  is  approved 

(P)  N(nwlthst4indlng  the  provisions  of 
subsecUon  (1)  of  this  secUon,  any  officer 
who  has  faUed  of  selecUon  for  conUnuatlon 
may.  at  hU  own  request,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  at  any  Ume  prior  to 
oonipietlon  of  tw«ity  years  of  acUv*  service 
be  honorably  discharged  with  severance  pay 
computed  in  accordance  with  sMrUon  286  of 
UUe  14.  Unltad  States  God*. 

(q)   Notwlthatandlng  tnctkon  14»1  of  uUe 
10.  United  SUtes  Code,  an  original  elecUon, 
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cliange,  or  revooaUon  of  an  elecUon  made 
under  that  section  by  an  officer  who— 

( 1 )  Is  considered  for  continuation  on  ac- 
tive  duty  under  this  section,  and 

(2)  is  not  recommended  for  continuation 
;uid  ' 

(3(  either  retiree  under  this  section  or 
voluntarily  reUres  under  another  provision 
of  law  before  the  date  specified  for  his  re- 
tirement under  this  section, 

IS  etrecuve  If  such  original  election,  change, 
or  ri'vocatlon  Is  made  prior  to  the  convening 
date  of  the  board  which  considen  him. 

Kf:PXAl.S 

Sec  4  (a)  Sections  436.  436,  437.  439.  and 
440  of  UUe  14,  United  SUtes  Code,  are  re- 
}>ealed. 

(b)  The  Act  of  September  21,  1961  (75 
SUt.  538) ,  Is  repealed. 

(c)  The  analysis  of  chapter  11  of  title 
14,  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  following  Items: 

"435.  Temporary  appointments  In  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency. 

"436  Temporary  promotions  In  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency. 

'437.  Officen  having  less  than  20  year*  of 
service:  discharged  during  war  or 
emergency  for  unsatisfactory  per- 
formance of  duty. 

"439    Oath  of  office. 

"440  Temporary  promotions  of  warrant  of- 
ficers " 
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perjon  retired  on  or  prior  to  the  effecUve  date 
Of  this  Act. 

*«^^'  Wotwlthfitandlng  section  14S1  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  an  original  election 
change  or  revocation  of  an  election,  made 
under  that  section  by  an  officer  who  is  re- 
!S^o»'f"**""  ^^®  provisions  of  secUon  282 
283.  284.  286.  or  288  of  Utle  14,  United  StaS 
Code.  U  effective  If  made  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  the  third  month  foUowing  the  month 
in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

DTECrrvE  DAT!  * 

Sac.  6.  Section  289  erf  title  14.  United  SUtes 
code,  as  enacted  by  secUon  1(10)  (C)  of  this 
Act.  becomes  effecUve  three  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  or  on  July  l    I96fl 
whichever  is  later  j     .      v~. 


Is    a    second    de- 


The    SPEAKER 
manded? 

If  not,  the  Chair  wiU  put  the  question. 

The  question  is  on  suspending  the  rules 
and  passing  the  bill,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the' 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SAVING   CLAtJSES 

Sec  5.  (a)  Officers  In  each  grade  who  have 
been  recommended  as  qualified  for  tempo- 
rary promotion  under  laws  and  regiUations 
In  effect  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  but  not  promoted  to  the  grade 
for  which  they  were  recommended  shall  be 
placed  on  a  list  of  selectees  In  order  of  their 
precedence,  and  they  shall  be  promoted  as 
If  they  had  been  selected  for  promotion  In 
the  approved  report  of  a  selection  board  con- 
vened under  this  Act. 

(b)  Officers  who  have  been  recommended 
for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral 
under  laws  and  regulaUons  In  effect  the  day 
before  the  effecUve  date  of  this  Act  but  have 
not  been  promoted  to  that  grade  shall  be 
promoted  as  if  they  had  been  so  recom- 
mended In  the  approved  report  of  a  selecUon 
board  convened  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  enactment  of  this  Act  does  not 
terminate  the  appointment  of  any  officer. 

(d)  An  officer  of  the  Regular  Coast  Quard 
who  on  the  day  before  the  effecUve  date  of 
this  Act  had  been  promoted  to  and  was  serv- 
ing on  active  duty  In  a  temporary  grade 
higher  than  his  permanent  grade  ahaU  be 
considered  to  have  been  promoted  to  the 
grade  under  secUon  271  of  title  14,  Unlt«l 
States  Code.  w*"i«w 

(e)  An  officer  of  the  RegtUar  Coast  Guard 
who  was  appointed  as  a  temporary  commis- 
sioned officer  under  any  provision  of  law  In 
effect  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
and  who  la  serving  on  active  duty  ahaU  be 
considered  to  have  been  appointed  under 
section  214  of  titie  14.  United  SUtes  Coda. 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  thereof. 

(f)  Each  officer  who  would  have  been  re-' 
quire  i  to  retire  on  June  30.  1962.  under  the 
provisions  of  section  288  of  title  14.  United 
States  Code,  had  that  sectloo  been  In  affect 
on  that  date.  ehaU  be  retired  on  the  laat  dav 
of  the  sixth  month  following  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  becomes  effective.    If.  under 
secuon  288  of  title  14.  United  SUtei  OoS. 
the  retirement  of  any  other  officer  would  be 
required  after  June  30.  1962,  but  less  than  «S 
months  following  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  his  retirement  shall  be  deferred  until 
the  last  day  of  the  twelfth  month  followlna 
the  month  In  which  this  Act  becomes  effec- 
tive, or  June  30,  1964.  whichever  U  earUer. 

(g)   The  enactment  of  thU  Act  does  not 
Increase  or  decrease  the  retired  pay  of  any 
CIX 887 


PROVIDINa  FOR  CX)MPREHENSIVE 
LONO-RANGE  CCX>RDINATED  NA- 
TIONAL PROGRAM  IN  OCEAN- 
OGRAPHY 

Mr.  LENNON.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  8997)   to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensire.  long-range,  and  coordinated  na- 
tional program  in  oceanography,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
Atnericm   in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
of  *iS"  ^  *^****  **  **'  "Oceanographlc  Act 
Sac.  2.  (a)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  develop,  en- 
courage, and  maintain  a  coordinated    com- 
prehensive, and  long-range  national  program 
in  oceanograiAy  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
d^UM  against  attack  from  the  oceans   and 
operation  of  om:  own  siulace  and  subsurface 
naval  forces  with   maximum  efficiency    re- 
habilitation of  our  commercial  flaheries  '  and 
increased  utilization  of  these  and  other  re- 
sources.   Furtherance  of  this  policy  requires 
that  adeq[uate  provision  be  made  for  con- 
tinuing systematic  research,  studies,  and  sur- 
jeys  or  the  ocean  and  Its  re«)urces,  and  of 
the  total  marine  environment,  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  Improved  techniques   in- 
strumants.  or  equipment  for  oceanographlc 
research    and    surveys,    the    education    and 
training      of     scientists     and     technicians 
through  a  sustained  and  effective  program 
and  encouragement  of  International  cooper- 
ation in  marine  research  and  surveys  In  the 
national  interests. 

It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  poUcy  of 
the  Unltad  States  to  implement  Uie  national 
program  through  the  balanced  participation 
and  cooperation  of  all  qualified  persons  or- 
ganiaationa.  Institutions,  agencies  or  cor- 
porate  entitles  whether  governmental  edu- 
cational, nonprofit,  or  Industrial. 

(b)  It  la  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  to  carry 
°"1^  «ff«ctuate  the  policies  declared  In 
•ubMCtlon  (a)  of  thlsMcUon. 

Sac.  3.  (a)    In  conformity  with  the  nrovl- 

duty  of  the  President  to — 

(1)  IsstM  a  sutament  of  national  coals 
with  respect  to  oceanography; 

-^li'l*.*'^!*^  *"    •Ignlflcant'  oceanographlc 
activities,  including  Uie  policies,  pla^s,  J^- 
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grams,  and  accomplishments  of  all  Federal 
agencies  engaged  In  such  activities; 

(3)  develop  a  comprehensive  program  of 
oceanographlc  activities  to  be  conducted  or 
■upported  by  Federal  agencies; 

(4)  designate  and  fix  reeponslblUty  for  the 
direction  of  oceanographlc  activities;  and 

(5)  resolve  differences  arUing  among  Ped- 
actlvmer^^^  ^^  '"**^'  ^  oceanographlc 

(b)    In   the    planning   and   conduct   of  a 

f^H  .^ff"*  ^'*''™^  program  the  President 
shall  utilize  such  advisory  arrangements  In- 
eluding  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technoloev 
as  he  may  find  necessary  and  appropriate: 
Departments  and  agencies  concerned  with 
oceanographlc  problems  or  having  capabili- 
ties in  this  field  shall  be  consulted  In  plan- 
ning a  Federal  program.  The  views  of  non- 
Federal  organizations  and  Individuals  with 
SuJlt^"^    1^    oceanography   shaU    also   be 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  appoint  an  Advisory  Committee  for 
Oceanography  to  consist  of  not  leas  than 
«ven  members.  The  Committee  shaU  con- 
tain adequate  representation  of  scientists 
selected  on  Uie  basis  of  competence  from 
universities  and  other  non-Federal  institu- 
tions and  agencies,  and  from  Industry. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Prealdent.  The  Advisory 
Committee  shaU  review  the  national  pr<^ 
gram  of  oceanography  and  revisions  thereof 
and  may  make  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto.  '^ 

Sec.  5.  The  Prealdent  shall  report  annual- 
ly  during  the  month  of  February  to  the 
Congress.      Such   report    shall    contain    the 

following : 

(1)  The  general  status  of  oceanography 

(2)  The  status  of  research,  development, 
studies,  and  surveys  conducted  (dlrectiy  or 
Indirectiy)  by  the  United  States  In  further- 
ance of  oceanography,  together  with  appUca- 
tion  of  such  research,  development,  studies 
and  siirveys. 

(3)  A  financial  analysis  on  a  horlaontal 
basis  showing  the  totality  of  the  amounu 
proposed  for  apix-oprlation  by  Congress  for 
marine  sciences,  by  functions. 

(4)  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  amounts 
proposed  for  appropriation  by  Congress  tat 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of 
the  Govanunent  to  carry  out  tha  purposca  of 
this  Act. 

(6)  Current  and  future  plans  and  poli- 
cies of  the  United  St&tea  with  respect  to 
oceanography. 

(6)  Requests  for  such  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible the  purpoeee  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term 
oceanographr*  Includea,  but  Is  not  limited 
to.  the  acquisition,  assembling.  procsMing  ' 
and  dissemination  of  aU  scientlflc  and  tech- 
nological oceanographlc  and  related  environ- 
mental data,  including,  but  not  limited  to 
physical,  geological,  biological,  fisheries' 
hydrographlc  and  coastal  survey,  meteoro-' 
logical,  cllmatologlcal,  and  geophyalcal  daU 


Is    a    second    de- 


The    SPEAKER 
manded? 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objecUon  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  full 
membership  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography  and  the  full  membership 
of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  consider  this  to  be  an 
important  piece  of  legislation.  It  repre- 
sents over  4  years  of  study  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  States,  and  private  Industry 
who  have  been  seeking  to  find  some 
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meehAnlam  bgr  which  the  many  Interests 
In  our  country  concerned  with  the  or- 
derly, mfcxlmian  understanding  and  use 
of  the  oceana  ooukl  be  coordinated  into  a 
national  procnm. 

But  this  proiTam  as  envisaged  by  this 
Mil  does  not  can  for  vast  new  expendi- 
tures of  approinlated  fimds — or  new  or- 
ganizations— or  radical  departures  from 
basic  Oovemment  procedures. 

This  bill  wUl  stimulate  the  activities  of 
the  many  agendas  of  Oovemment  whose 
normal  functions  involve  various  phases 
of  the  marine  sciences;  it  will  provide  for 
the  coordination  of  these  activities ;  It  will 
Increase  efficiency  and  productivity  in 
this  vital  procram  by  providing  a  focus- 
ing point  in  Congress  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  this  body. 

I  think  It  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members  to  know  that  there  Is  Included 
In  the  fiscal  1M4  budget  the  simi  of 
$156.3  million  for  rarious  aspects  of  the 
oceanography  program.  These  Include 
$74 J  minion  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense: $24.7  minion  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce;  $2i.S  million  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation:  $18.9  million 
tor  the  Department  of  Interior;  $5.3  mil- 
lion for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission; 
$4J  million  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare:  $1.1 
million  for  the  Treasury  Department; 
and  $631,000  for  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute. 

A  bill  of  similar  purpose  was  over- 
whelmingly paaeed  by  the  Confess  last 
year — only  to  become  a  casualty  by 
Presidential  "pocket  veto."  An  Identical 
bill  was  introduced  by  Chairman  Bon- 
no  at  the  beginning  of  this  session  of 
the  Congress.  We  then  called  on  the 
branches  of  Ooremnient  concerned  with 
the  probable  points  of  difference  which 
caused  the  pocket  Teto.  After  several 
meetings  with  top  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  President's  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  and  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Oceanography,  we 
reached  agreement  on  objectives.  A 
clean  bill  was  Introduced  and  depart- 
mental reports  requested. 

All  agencies  responded.  All  which 
were  Involved  re^onded  favorably  and 
supported  or  urged  enactment  of  the 
legislation. 

This  Is  the  bill  before  you  today.  The 
committee  report  explains  the  details. 

I  urge  enactment  of  this  bill  as  the 
vehicle  to  push  forward  a  program  vital 
to  the  security  and  progress  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
many  dedicated  people  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  legislation.  Our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  Haaanr  Bonnxk,  saw  the  need 
for  action  hi  this  field  in  early  1959.  even 
before  the  release  of  the  basic  report  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Na- 
tional Research  Council.  Oreat  credit 
goes  to  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California.  Obokqs 
MiLLn.  who  initiated  the  studies  and 
the  early  form  of  this  legislation  when 
he  was  a  valued  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries— and  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, Congressman  John  Dinckll,  who 
took  over  when  the  gentleman  from 
California.     Oaoaoa     Millkr.     became 
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chairman  of  the  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics Committee.  Dr.  Jerome  Wlesner 
and  his  able  assistant.  Dr.  Edward  Wenk. 
of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
worked  in  close  cooperation  with  us. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  James 
Wakelln,  Chairman  of  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Oceanography  and  the 
capable  members  of  his  Interdepart- 
mental group  assisted  throuRhout  In  de- 
veloping the  formula  embodied  In  tills 
bill.  Particular  credit  Is  directed  to  the 
dedicated  scientists  who  made  up  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  Committee 
on  Oceanography  and  those  from  aca- 
demic Institutions  and  Industry  who  pa- 
tiently assisted  committee  members  to 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
problems  with  which  it  was  dealing 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  also  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  a  re- 
port that  was  transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
last   week   by    Dr.   Jerome   B.   Wlesner. 
the    director   of    the    Office    of   Science 
and   Technology.     The   report,   entitled 
"Oceanography:   The  10  Years  Ahead." 
embodies,  for  the  first  time,  the  coordi- 
nated plans  for  the  decade   1963-72  of 
the  various  Federal  agencies  which  con- 
duct   and    sponsor    oceanographlc    re- 
search.     Included    Is    a    statement    of 
research   objectives   and   projections   of 
the    funds,     faclbties,     and    manpower 
needed   for   their   accompllslunent.     As 
Dr.  Wlesi  »r  has  noted,  the  plan  reflects 
this    administration's    dedication    to    a 
comprehensive   program   to  understand 
a  world  ocean.  Its  boundaries,  and  its 
properties,   and   to   exploit   this   under- 
standing In  the  public  Interest,  for  the 
enhancement  of  our   national  defense; 
for   improved   protection   and   develop- 
ment of  marine  mineral  and  fishery  re- 
sources: for  pollution  control;  for  more 
accurate  prediction  of  storms  and  tides 
likely  to  endanger  property  or  life;  and 
for  extending  scientific  knowledge  gen- 
erally. 

The  Congress  has  had  a  strong  and 
sustained  Interest  in  advancing  this  Na- 
tion's program  in  oceanography.  Over 
the  past  4  years,  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  and  other 
committees  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate  have  undertaken  extensive  hear- 
ings from  which  we  have  learned  that 
while  the  sea  is  destined  to  be  closely 
linked  to  our  national  security,  a  very 
major  portion  remains  almost  com- 
pletely unexplored.  A  major  question 
thus  arose  as  to  how  this  Nation  could 
mobilize  for  a  concerted  and  long-range 
program  of  research  and  exploration  of 
and  in  the  sea. 

The  Congress  has  had  the  benefit  of 
studies  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  of  statements  by  numerous 
Oovemment  officials,  scientists,  and  in- 
dustrialists. All  concurred  on  the  vital 
significance  of  the  oceans  to  our  na- 
tional welfare  and  on  the  dispropor- 
tionately small  fraction  of  our  scientific 
resources  in  terms  of  manpower  and 
funds  which  were  then  being  devoted  to 
oceanic  research. 

In  some  great  measure,  as  a  result  of 
congressional  Interest  this  program 
gained  attention  and  support.  It  re- 
ceived an  additional  impetus  early  in 
1961  when  President  Kennedy  sent  to 
the  Congress  a  special  letter  calling  at- 


tention to  the  concerted  action,  invest- 
ments in  ships,  facilities  and  instru- 
ments, and  the  long-range  plan  needed 
to  meet  the  opportunities  which  research 
In  the  oceans  would  afford.  His  recom- 
mendations for  increased  financial  sup- 
port for  the  program  were  carefully  re- 
viewed by  the  Congress  and  acted  upon 
favorably. 

As    the    program    matured,    both    the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  appreciated 
certain  special  qualities  of  this  program 
in  oceanography.     In  the  first  Instance, 
very   modest  financial   support  for   re- 
search  in   the   oceans   is   derived   from 
State  or  private  sources,  so  that  the  ac- 
celeration of  this  program  must  in  great 
measure    be    a    Federal    responsibility. 
Secondly,  research  in  the  oceans  is  an 
important  part  of  the  mission  and  roles 
of  a  large  number  of  Federal  agencies 
so    that    it    is    Incumbent    upon    both 
branches  that  the  program  has  unity,  a 
sense  of  purpose,  coordination  and  vigor 
to  be  sure  that  the  goals  are  met  effec- 
tively  and   with   due   regard   to   thrift. 
Thirdly,  research  in  the  oceans  can  only 
be  undertaken  if  adequate  seagoing  as 
well  as  shorebased  facilities  are  provided 
that  will  incorporate  the  benefits  of  new 
technological     development    of     instru- 
ments   and     data    collecting     systems. 
Fourthly,  the  strength  and  effectiveness 
of  any  program  depends  upon  the  men 
engaged    in    its    undertaking,    and    this 
manpower  area  is  one  which  has  suf- 
fered a  longstanding  deficiency  in  train- 
ing of  scientists  as  well  as  in  a  gap  t>e- 
tween    scientists    and    engineers    who 
should  work  In  concert,  not  only  for  the 
exploration  of  the  oceans,  but  for  the 
conversion  of  new  knowledge  for  mans 
benefit. 

Our  committee  has  thus  been  inter- 
ested in  the  manner  in  which  this  pro- 
gram, which  is  the  responsibility  of  some 
20  or  so  agencies,  is  plarmed  and  coor- 
dinated.    We  have  also  been  Interested 
In  whether  or  not  our  research  facilities 
and  ships  are  being  developed  in  phase 
with   program   needs.    We   have  found". 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are  areas  de- 
serving of  additional  attention,  but  we 
have  also  recognized  that  the  President 
has  taken  special  measures,  through  the 
Federal  Council  for  science  and  Tech- 
nology and  the  new  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,    so    that    the    activities    of 
some  20  agencies  are  planned  ahead  and 
planned  together.     Through  the  Coun- 
cil's Interagency  Committee  on  Oceanog- 
raphy, Dr.  Wlesner  has  noted  that  coor- 
dination  is  being  effected  to  minimize 
gaps  and  unwitting  duplication,  to  assure 
adequate   depth,    breadth    and   selected 
emphasis  between  different  sectors  of  the 
program,  to  permit  sharing  of  ships  and 
research  facilities,  to  foster  cooperative 
training  of  oceanographlc  scientists  and 
to     enhance     communication     between 
Oovemment  and  non-Government  sci- 
entists who  jointly  share  the  responsi- 
bilities for  the  conduct  of  this  Important 
program. 

Annual  plans  and  budgets  have  been 
developed  on  a  Oovemment-wide  basis 
by  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Ocean- 
ography and  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  several  years.  But  until  this  long- 
range  report  just  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  was  made  available,  there  has 
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been  no  long-range  framework  against 
which  the  Congress  has  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  evaluate  the  goals  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  agencies  are  in  concert, 
moving  to  meet  those  goals. 

It  is  the  intention  of  our  committee 
to  study  this  report  carefully,  to  test  its 
projections  against  the  Judgments  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  exceedingly  reassuring, 
liowever.  to  note  from  this  rep<Ht  and 
other  documents  provided  to  the  Con- 
LTcss,  that  it  is  the  President's  intent 
that  this  program  would  assure  con- 
tinued world  leadership  of  the  United 
States  in  oceanographlc  research.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  shares  that  view 
and  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  take 
those  steps  necessary  to  confirm  the 
strength  and  integrity  of  a  program  that 
would  otherwise  be  seriously  fragmented. 

This  is  a  field  in  which  our  activities 
have  been  marked  by  scientific  excel- 
lence. It  is  one  in  which  many  of  our 
young  people  may  find  challenge  for  a 
fruitful  career.  It  is  an  area  of  explora- 
tion which,  so  marked  by  its  vast  area 
of  ignorance,  carries  with  It  the  same 
enormous  potential  for  the  benefit  of  this 
Nation  and  men  everywhere  as  does  our 
program  in  outer  space. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
other  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Lennon]  has  ap- 
plauded the  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions that  worked  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  think  it  is  in  order  that  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  himself 
be  commended  for  the  tremendous  part 
and  work  that  he  put  into  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  stated  this  represents  the 
work  of  some  4Vi  years.  I  know  of  no 
one  who  has  worked  as  hard  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Caroima  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Members  of  the 
House  may  recall,  a  similar  bill  was  ap- 
proved at  the  last  session  of  Congress  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, it  was  pocket  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent The  committee  is  satisfied  that 
the  President  had  no  real  objection  to 
the  objectives  and  purposes  of  the  bill, 
but  there  was  some  disagreement  over 
the  actual  wording  of  it — some  technical 
language.  In  consideration  of  that  the 
committee  has  reworded  the  bill  and  has 
satisfied  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  with  respect  thereto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  bill.  It  covers  a  subject  of  tremen- 
dous importance  and  I  think  the  Con- 
sress  should  again  approve  the  legisla- 
tion. I  am  satisfied  that  if  it  doee  pass 
this  bill  today  the  bill  will  not  be  again 
vetoed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to 
approve  this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Lennon]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bin,  HJt 
6997.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 


rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  {(assed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  taMe. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remsurks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today  is  urgently  needed. 
In  recent  years,  progress  in  oceanog- 
raphy has  been  remarkcJale.  Man's 
knowledge  of  the  oceans  has  increased 
beyond  expectations.  But  if  we  are  to  in- 
sure continued  progress  in  this  vital 
science,  legislation  coordinating  the 
oceanography  effort  is  necessary. 

My  bill  provides  for  a  comprehensive, 
long-range,  and  national  program  in 
oceanography.  It  seeks  to  make  certain 
that  the  16  Federal  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  involved  in  oceano- 
graphlc work  consult  each  other,  co- 
ordinate their  activities,  and  aim  at  the 
same  goal.  It  also  stresses  the  need  to 
coordinate  Oovemment  and  private  ef- 
forts in  this  field. 

Both  the  Executive  and  the  Congress 
are  aware  that  our  oceanographlc  pro- 
gram must  be  expanded,  that  it  must 
have  a  direction  and  a  purpose.  Until 
now,  however,  there  has  been  no  agree- 
ment on  the  kind  of  legislation  needed. 
HJl.  8997  was  reported  unanimoiisly 
by  your  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  was  favorably  com- 
mented upon  by  all  departments  and 
agencies  involved.  We  are  at  last  agreed 
on  the  merits  of  an  oceanography  bill. 

The  legislation  directs  the  President 
to  Issue  a  statement  of  national  goals 
with  respect  to  oceanography  and  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  program  of 
oceanographlc  activities  and  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  on  the  status  of 
the  program  and  future  plans  and  poll- 
clee  at  the  United  States  with  respect 
thereto. 

The  bill  will  confer  to  the  field  of 
oceanography  a  significant  element  of 
formal  congressional  Intent  and  concern. 
It  should  be  Instrumental  in  assuring 
continued  growth  and  progress  In  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  important  sciences. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  this  legis- 
l&Uoa  which  means  so  much  to  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  as  well  as  to  the  gen- 
erations yet  to  come  throughout  this 
country  and  the  world. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks a.t  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is   there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 
There  was  no  objectioa 
Mr.  TUPPER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg- 
islation, HR.  6997.  referred  to  as  the 
Oceanographlc  Act  of  1963,  will  have  a 
most  significant  impact  on  research  in 
the  marine  sciences  in  the  years  to  come. 
A   number    of   Federal   agencies   are 
prestfiUy  undertaking  valuable  oceano- 
gnv>hle  studies,  but  compared  to  our  ef- 
forta  In  space  research,  these  efforts  are 
aknost  Infinitesimal.    This  Is  not  sur- 


prising in  view  of  the  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  words  written  on  the  subject  of 
space  exploration,  completely  capturing 
the  imagination  of  the  American  public. 
There  is  tremendous  appeal  in  seeing 
over  TV  fire-spewing  rockets  making 
ttieir  way  into  space.  There  is  a  great 
emotional  impact  in  witnessing  our 
brave  astronauts  defy  death  to  conquer 
space. 

Without  detracting  in  the  slightest 
from  the  scientific  contribution  to  be 
gained  in  near  and  outer  space,  we  must 
admit  it  has  held  back  exploration  of  our 
ocean  depths.  While  lacking  the  glam- 
our of  space  probes,  can  it  be  honestly 
stated  that  oceanography  is  not  eqtially 
as  important  to  the  Nation's  survival 
and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind? 

While  we  spend  billions  on  space,  only 
a  few  millions  go  toward  discovery  of 
what  lies  beneath  the  ocean  floor.  When 
we  consider  that  70  percent  of  this  earth 
is  covered  by  oceans — that  undreamed 
of  wealth  In  minerals,  plant,  and  animal 
life  lie  on  the  ocean  bottom — ^when  we 
stop  and  ponder  how  negligible  our  in- 
formation really  Is  about  the  secrets  of 
the  deep,  most  can  agree  that  new  im- 
pettis  must  be  placed  upon  oceanographlc 
research. 

Those  of  us  from  coastal  districts  real- 
ize all  too  well  how  our  commercial  fish- 
eries have  declined,  and  know  we  must 
find  new  ways  to  rehabilitate  this  indus- 
try. Underseas  research  will  open  up 
new  methods  of  harvesting  fish  in  ways 
that  will  make  present  methods  com- 
pletely obsolete.  Our  Nation  will  need 
new  food  sources  for  future  generations 
and  the  sea  offers  them  to  us  in  great 
abundance. 

I  need  not  tell  my  colleagues  how  vital 
it  is  that  we  increase  our  information  in 
the  oceanographlc  sciences  strictly  from 
a  national  defense  standpoint.  Increase 
in  knowledge  will  make  It  safer  for  our 
own  subsurface  naval  forces  and  build 
stronger  defenses  against  attacks  from 
beneath  the  seas. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  colleagues  are  not 
aware  that  the  United  States  has  faDen 
behind  the  Soviets  in  this  vital  science. 
They  presently  have  100  vessels  engaged 
In  oceanographlc  studies  as  compared  to 
57  U.S.  vessels.  It  is  conceded  that  they 
have  the  finest  naval  laboratories  afloat. 
The  United  States  has  only  one 
manned  deep  research  vehicle  capable  of 
going  down  to  30,000  feet  and  two  others 
capable  of  submerging  to  6,000  feet. 

I  urge  Members  to  view  same  of  the 
imdersea  research  films  available.  It 
will  give  them  new  appreciation  of  the 
challenge  that  lies  ahead. 

This  bill.  H.R.  6997.  will  place  Congress 
on  record  as  urging : 

First,  a  statement  of  national  goals 
with  respect  to  oceanography; 

Second,  a  survey  of  all  present  signifi- 
cant activities,  policies,  programs,  and 
accomplishments  of  Federal  agencies 
now  engaged  in  oceanographlc  work; 

Third,  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  oceanc^aphlc  activities 
by  Federal  agencies  for  Oie  future; 

Fourth,  designation  and  fixing  of  re- 
sponsibility for  direction  of  an  oceano- 
graphlc activities  within  the  Federal 
Oovemment;  and 
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Fifth.  raoMiifl  dlfferenees  arising 
among  Federal  aceneles  In  this  scientific 
field. 

I  have  taitrodueed  an  Identical  bill 
(H.R  7047).  and  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Suboooamlttoe  on  Oceanography, 
urge  my  coDeacues  to  take  an  Increased 
interest  in  thia  Tltal  field  of  science. 


THE  LATE  KDWIN  F.  MANDEL 

&ir.  O'HARA  of  BUnols.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  oonaent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remain,  and  to  Include  extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKKR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  the  death  of  Edwin  P.  Mandel.  Chi- 
cago has  lost  an  Illustrious  son  and  the 
world  a  rare  soul  whose  life  was  one  of 
gentleness  and  of  helpfulness. 

Oxir  friendship  had  spanned  a  half  a 
•entury.  beginning  In  1913.  He  then  was 
the  president  of  Mandel  Bros,  store  on 
State  Street  In  Chicago,  one  of  the  great 
merchandising  establishments  of  the 
world.  When  a  committee  created  by 
the  State  Senate  of  Illinois,  of  which  I 
was  chairman,  had  brought  to  public  at- 
tention the  fact  that  woman  clerks  on 
fashionable  State  Street  were  seldom 
paid  more  than  $5  a  week,  whereas  $8 
a  week  had  been  established  as  the  least 
upon  which  a  wtanan  could  provide  her- 
self with  food  and  shelter.  Edwin  P. 
Mandel  voliintarlly  and  immediately 
raised  the  wages  of  all  his  employees  so 
that  none  gave  of  their  time  and  toil  for 
less  than  the  cost  of  sustenance. 

This  was  In  striking  contrast  to  the 
attitude  of  other  large  merchandisers. 
But  the  public  conscience  had  been 
stirred,  and  one  by  one  other  employers 
thro\ighout  the  Nation  fell  in  line.  I 
always  have  given  Edwin  P.  Mandel 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  fact  that  the 
year  1913  was  nuaked  by  the  largest 
voluntary  wage  boosts  for  clerks  in  our 
stores  in  the  history  of  merchandising. 
The  year  1913  also  witnessed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  first  State  minimum-wage 
laws. 

Minimum-wage  laws,  organization  of 
store  workers  and  other  forces  later  com- 
bined to  bring  salaries  and  working  con- 
ditions to  their  present  levels.  But  in 
early  1913  the  woman  clerk  who  received 
$5  a  week  was  lucky.  Some  were  paid 
as  low  as  $3  a  week. 

Edwin  P.  Mandel  was  the  son  of 
Emanuel  Mandel.  who  went  to  Chicago 
from  Bavaria  In  1865  wilb  his  brothers, 
Soloman.  Simon,  and  Le<m.  to  found  the 
great  store  on  State  Street.  He  Joined 
the  store  In  1896  on  his  graduation  from 
the  University  of  CbicAgo  at  the  age  of 
20.  and  became  president  in  his  early 
thirties.  Under  his  presidency,  Mandel 
Bros,  enjoyed  a  measiure  of  prosperity 
and  prestige  never  excelled  in  the  history 
of  merchandising. 

In  recent  years  he  had  served  as  hon- 
orary chairman  of  the  board.  I  last 
saw  him  In  1990  a  day  or  so  after  the 
announcement  that  the  store  was  being 
sold  to  Wlefoolt's  and  that  after  103  years. 


during  which  Mandel  Bros,  on  State 
Street  had  become  almost  a  part  of  Chi- 
cago itself,  the  chapter  of  his  life's  de- 
votion and  dedication  was  about  to  be 
cloaed.  Mandel  Bros,  on  State  Street 
was  to  be  no  more.  We  talked  of  life 
and  Its  changes,  the  yesterdays  and  the 
tomorrows,  and  that  was  the  last  meet- 
ing of  SO  years  of  warm  friendship. 

He  died  at  Michael  Reese  HosplUI.  to 
which  he  gave  $430,000  In  I960  for  a 
major  expansion  of  the  Babette  and 
Emanuel  Mandel  Clinic  which  was 
opened  In  1927  and  named  In  honor  of  his 
parents.  There  is  no  record  of  how 
many  millions  of  dollars  his  mother  gave 
to  Michael  Reese  and  other  good  causes 
since  anonymousness  was  a  condition  of 
her  gifts.  She  was  a  fine  and  noble 
woman.  Edwin  P.  Mandel  was  a  fine 
and  noble  man. 


CRISIS  FOR  COTTON 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  two  telegrams. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House 
will  soon  be  considering  HJR.  6196.  the 
Cooley  bill,  to  stabilize  the  production 
and  marketing  of  cotton.  Approval  of 
this  legislation  is  so  important  for  very 
large  segments  of  both  our  agricultural 
and  our  industrial  economies,  I  want  to 
point  out  some  facts  concerning  the 
cotton  crisis,  and  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks strong  endorsement  of  this  legis- 
lation by  two  gentlemen  who  are  in  the 
best  position  to  know  cotton  problems  of 
the  western  United  States. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  unless  we  make 
cotton  competitive  with  synthetics  the 
cotton  industry  will  be  pinched  out  of 
existence.  This  land  and  these  people 
will  not  stand  idle — they  will  convert  to 
overproduction  of  other  crops — wheat, 
grain,  peanuts,  livestock,  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles. Unless  this  biU  is  passed,  the  re- 
percussion of  the  cotton  collapse  will  ex- 
tend far  beyond  the  Cotton  Belt.  Every- 
one has  a  stake  In  this.  Look  to  the  wel- 
tBLie  of  your  own  people  while  you  also 
assist  the  cotton  people. 

I  have  received  telegrams  in  support 
of  this  legislation  from  Charles  Paul,  di- 
rector of  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  from  J.  Russell 
Kennedy,  general  manager  of  Calcot. 
Ltd..  which  markets  one-third  of  the 
cotton  grown  in  California.  These  two 
men  know  cotton  and  they  know  Cali- 
fornia agriculture  and  their  endorsement 
of  the  Cooley  bill  carries  heavy  weight. 

Here  is  what  they  say : 

Sackamkmto,  Calif. 

Hon.  B.  P.  Sisk:  Cotton  la  largest  caah 
farm  crop  Ln  California.  It  brings  over  t300 
million  each  year  to  California  farmers.  But 
It  la  important  to  all  of  California  agricul- 
ture aa  a  balance  wheel. 

When  land  cornea  out  of  cotton  it  goea 
Into  other  cropa,  many  of  which  may  al- 
ready have  marketing  problema.  On  the 
other  hand  when  land  goea  Into  cotton  it 
takes  acreage  out  of  other  cropa  and  thereby 
Improves  their  market  position  and  Income. 


California  cotton  growers  today  are  facing 
dwindling  markets  which  will  soon  mean 
substantial  cuts  in  acreage  unless  action  Is 
taken. 

Aa  State  Director  of  Agriculture  I  hesitate 
to  predict  what  would  happen  to  a  score  of 
farm  crops  If  several  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  highly  productive  cotton  land  In  the  State 
were  to  be  planted  to  those  crops,  either 
row  cropa.  vlnea.  orcharda.  or  grains.  The 
result  might  prove  truly  disastrous  to  them. 

What  California  needs  Is  an  Increase  In 
cotton  acreage  to  take  the  pressure  off  other 
crops  and  to  lower  the  cost  of  per  pound  pro- 
duction The  cotton  bill  voted  out  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Is  aimed  to  do  JtJst  that.  By 
a  temporary  equallraUon  fee  It  would  make 
cotton  competitive  and  move  more  of  It  Into 
use  with  the  prospects  of  more  acres  In 
CalUornla  rather  than  less.  The  provision 
for  a  research  program  on  production  Is 
aimed  to  lower  the  cost  of  production  so  that 
the  Oovernment  export  subsidy  and  equali- 
zation fee  could  be  reduced.  The  bill  pro- 
vldee  that  small  growers  will  keep  a  higher 
price  but  other  growers  would  take  a  sub- 
stantially lower  price  In  order  to  keep  their 
market.  Over  the  years  they  Ogure  on  lower 
coat  and  Increased  acreage  to  make  up  the 
difference 

In  the  Interest  of  the  California  agricul- 
ture I  therefore  ask  your  serious  support 
of  the  bill  offered  by  Congressman  Coolet 
and  supported  by  most  of  the  cotton  In- 
dustry. 

Chas.  Paxtt. 

Director,    California    State    Department 
of    Agriculture,    Sacramento,    Calif. 
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BAKKxsnxu),  CALir.. 

Ayiguat  2.  1963. 

DiA«  Repiesentativk  Bisk;  The  cotton  In- 
dustry of  California  and  the  whole  Nation 
faces  a  crlals.  As  general  manager  of  Calcot, 
Ltd..  a  grower-owned  marketing  organization 
which  sells  for  growers  one- third  of  the  cot- 
ton grown  In  California.  I  have  seen  this 
crisis  approach.  Cotton  la  loelng  Its  market 
apd  stands  to  lose  more  and  more  unless  cor- 
rective action  is  taken  now. 

It  will  do  no  good  to  try  and  place  the 
reaponalblllty  for  the  sltuaUon.  It  Is  here 
and  we  are  faced  with  a  fact.  This  Is  one 
program  on  which  political  considerations 
should  be  forgotten.  The  fact  Is  that  we 
must  become  more  competitive  or  go  down- 
hill at  a  rapid  rate. 

Representatives  of  growers  and  other  seg- 
ments of  the  cotton  Industry  have  been 
meeting  on  this  problem  for  months.  The 
Cooley  cotton  bill  pasaed  out  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  comea  about  aa 
close  aa  we  can  get  to  a  general  agreement. 

Thla  bill  provides  for  a  8-year  equalization 
payment  to  make  cotton  competitive  to  the 
US.  teiUle  mills.  It  also  provides  for  a 
research  program  to  reduce  the  cost  of  grow- 
ing cotton  In  order  to  cut  the  subsidy  pay- 
ments for  the  Government. 

Under  an  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
McIntibe  and  accepted  by  the  Committee, 
the  price  support  for  1984  would  be  lowered 
to  30  cents  a  pound  except  growers  would  re- 
ceive 10  percent  more  for  their  flrat  16  bales 
This  protects  the  small  grower  and  reduces 
the  cost   to  the   Government. 

These  provisions  are  the  hope  for  saving 
the  cotton  Induatry  of  California  and  the 
Nation.  We  are  confident  they  will  lead  to 
an  Increaae  In  cotton  use  and  cotton  acreage 
and  a  decrease  In  the  preeent  coat  to  the  U  8. 
Government. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  Incre^ntf^acre- 
age  which  farmers.  In  effect, 
at  world  prices  without  any  sul 
thla  program  would  not  go  InfO  effect  if  It 
would  pUe  up  cotton  In  the  carryover  or 
In  Government  handa.  California  needa  and 
would  use  those  extra  acres  when  they  be- 
come available. 


Cotton  Is  the  greatest  Agricultural  crop  in 
the  State.  Neither  the  cotton  growers  nor 
the  States  economy  could  afford  to  lose  thla 
$320  million  annually  that  It  brings  to  grow- 
ers alone. 

I  hope  you  will  support  aa  atrongly  aa  pos- 
sible the  Cooley  bill.  Hit.  6196,  to  aave  the 
cotton  farmers'  market  and  protect  the 
ecuiioiny  of  California  and  the  other  cotton 
producing    States. 

J.  RUSSZIX  KZMNKOT, 

General  Manager, 
Calcot  Ltd.,  Bakers/leld. 


OUR  AMERICAN  HERITAGE  OP 
FREEDOM 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
our  American  heritage  of  freedom  comes 
above  all  else.  I  have  Introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  592.  This  would  pro- 
vide for  the  settlement  of  the  current 
dispute  between  the  railroads  and  their 
operating  employees  without  resorting  to 
the  devices  of  compulsion,  whether  the 
arbitration  Is  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  anyone  else. 

As  the  Representative  in  Congress  from 
a  district  that  embraces  most  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  one  of  the  Nation's  important 
railroad  centers,  I  know  how  essential  to 
the  life  of  my  community  and  this  Na- 
tion railroad  service — uninterrupted  rail- 
road service — is.  Railroad  operation 
must  continue,  but  the  price  of  that  con- 
tinuation should  not  be  the  slightest  In- 
fringement of  individual  liberties. 

I  believe  that  this  dispute  between  the 
Nation's  railroads  and  the  five  operating 
railroad  unions,  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Firemen  and  Enginemen,  Order 
of  Railway  Conductors  and  Brakemen, 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  and 
the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica, can  be  resolved  if  both  sides  will  con- 
tinue to  bargain  in  good  faith. 

My  resolution  would  assure  this.  A 
select  Joint  committee  of  this  Congress 
would  be  looking  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  conferees.  Such  a  committee  would 
not  participate  in  the  negotiations.  That 
is  the  function  of  the  U.S.  Mediation 
Service.  Its  function  would  be  to  see 
that  both  parties  kept  bargaining. 

Unlike  the  proposal  that  would  send 
this  dispute  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  final  decision,  the  select 
committee  would  not  make  a  decision, 
but  it  would  make  certain  that  the  con- 
ferees come  to  an  agreement.  In  effect. 
we  would  be  saying  to  both  railroads  and 
unions  that  they  should  get  down  to 
business  and  reach  agreement,  or  Con- 
gress will  assert  its  authority  to  settle 
this  issue  in  the  public  interest.  Neither 
side  will  have  an  incentive  to  stall,  know- 
ing it  will  gain  more  through  compulsory 
arbitration  than  through  the  free  play  of 
collective  bargaining.  And  it  will  mtA^ 
the  rsiilroads  get  down  to  brass  tacks 
on  the  issues  across  the  table  with  their 
employees'  representatives. 


Madison  Avenue  has  been  brainwash- 
inir  the  Nation  too  long  with  a  one-sided 
presentation  of  the  issues  in  dispute. 
Congress  would  be  watching  through  its 
Joint  select  committee.  No  longer  would 
the  railroads  be  able  to  say  that  they  ac- 
cept the  recommendations,  while  refus- 
ing to  do  so  when  the  chips  are  down  for 
bargaining. 

I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  a  railroad 
center.  Members  of  my  family  for  two 
generations  have  worked  on  the  railroads. 
I  know  conditions.  I  know  what  the  rail 
managements  have  been  doing  in  cutting 
back — both  in  employees  and  facilities — 
sacrificing  safety  and  service  in  the  quest 
for  higher  profits. 

There  are  occasions  when  I  would  like 
to  journey  from  and  to  my  district  by 
train.  But,  because  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  for  years  provided  only  a 
poorly  equipped  overnight  train  from 
Washington  to  Buffalo,  I  am  compelled 
to  use  other  means  of  transportation. 

This  Work  rule  dispute  is  part  of  the 
same  railroad  pattern  as  the  mergers. 
Both  are  a  means  designed  to  cut  the 
nimiber  of  employees  without  regard  to 
the  human  factors  Involved.  Although 
they  give  llpservlce  to  the  public  Interest, 
the  railroads'  only  interest  is  more  profits 
for  greedy  owners. 

The  railroads  know  that  because  trains 
are  longer  and  heavier,  and  dlesel  loco- 
motives have  many  units,  a  present-day 
crew  of  five  can  perform  the  tasks  that  it 
took  four  and  five,  or  more,  times  that 
number  to  do.  Two  men  in  the  cab,  engi- 
neer and  fireman-helper,  handle  six  or 
more  dlesel  units.  In  steam,  that  would 
have  meant  6  locomotives  with  2  men  in 
every  cab,  or  a  total  of  12. 

I  have  watched  the  railroad  propa- 
ganda drive  since  it  started  in  1959.  The 
railroads  do  not  want  collective  bargain- 
ing. They  do  not  want  agreement.  They 
do  not  want  to  work  with  their  men  to 
achieve  a  better  future  for  the  industry 
and  its  workers. 

What  they  do  want  is  full  control  of 
working  conditions.  They  would  like  to 
turn  the  clock  back  and  take  away  all 
the  benefits  labor  has  won — railroad 
workers  lag  behind  their  brothers  in 
other  industries — and  finally  destroy  the 
unions  even  if  to  do  so  they  would  destroy 
themselves. 

In  all  sincerity,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to. 
pass  this  resolution.  Do  not  let  the  rail- 
roads, through  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  any  other  means,  destroy 
our  freedoms.  When  men  are  compelled 
to  work  and  their  representatives  are  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  bargain  for 
them,  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  all  of  us, 
Indeed. 


MANIPULATED  DECISIONS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Judge  Ben  Cameron  charged  that 
the  nxles  of  the  Fifth  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  have  been  abused  by   the 


chief  judge  of  the  court  In  order  to  cir- 
cumvent due  process  and  arrive  at  ma- 
nipulated decisions.  Judge  Cameron  is  a 
respected  member  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary, and  the  charges  made  by  him  re- 
flect on  the  integrity  of  the  judicial 
process. 

These  charges  should  be  investigated 
thoroughly  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  today  introducing  a 
resolution  requesting  an  Investigation  of 
the  Fifth  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  by  an 
appropriate  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  assignment  of  Judges  to  its 
panels  has  been  rigged  in  order  to  pro- 
duce decisions  favorable  to  integration. 

In  support  of  this  resolution  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  an  editorial  In  the 
Washington  Star  of  Saturday,  August  3, 
1963: 

The  question,  however,  la  whether  the 
facts  support  the  accusations,  lliat  is  an 
Issue  which  should  not  be  left  dangling.  For 
the  prestige  of  the  higher  Federal  coxirts  al- 
ready has  suffered  enough  In  popular  estima- 
tion. If  Judge  Cameron  Is  right,  drastic  re- 
medial action  should  be  taken.  If  he  la 
wrong,  the  falsity  of  his  charges,  at  least  In 
fairness  to  the  other  members  of  the  court, 
should  be  exposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  charges  that  has  been  made 
against  the  Federal  judiciary  in  many, 
many  years,  and  we  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress owe  it  to  the  American  people  to 
see  that  a  searching  Investigation  is 
made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  the  editorial  referred  to  above: 

JtrDICIAL  Integhtty 
Since  they  reflect  so  adversely  on  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  judicial  process,  the  charges 
which  have  been  made  by  Judge  Ben  Cam- 
eron, of  the  Fifth  UJ3.  Circuit  Coiirt  of  Ap- 
peals, are  much  too  serious  to  be  brushed 
aside  or  Ignored.  They  ought  to  be  thor- 
oughly Investigated,  and,  though  one  might 
prefer  that  the  Investigation  should  be  con- 
ducted by  some  other  agency  than  Senator 
Eastland's  Judiciary  Committee,  the  facts, 
we  suppose,  will  speak  for  themselves  once 
they  have  been  assembled. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
covers  the  Deep  South,  and  this  court  has 
long  been  held  In  low  esteem  by  the  white 
people  of  that  area.  But  this  la  the  flrst 
time,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  the  tribunal's 
integrity  has  been  challenged  by  anyone — 
much  less  by  a  member  of  the  court  Itself. 

The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  Is  composed  of 
nine  judges  (one  has  been  111)  but  most 
cases  actually  are  heard  by  panels  of  three 
Judges.  It  la  this  of  which  Judge  Cameron 
complains.  He  says  In  effect  that  the  assign- 
ment of  Judges  to  the  panels  has  been  rigged 
In  order  to  produce  decisions  favorable  to 
Integration.  Judge  Cameron  charges  that 
four  of  the  nine  judges  have  sat  on  panels 
which  decided  23  of  25  recent  cases.  One  of 
these  four  judges,  John  Minor  Wisdom,  says 
the  selection  of  the  panels  la  governed  by 
"pure  chance."  Obviously,  Judge  Cameron 
doeant  agree.  And  In  a  criticism  directed 
specifically  to  Chief  Judge  Tuttle,  Judge 
Cameron  declared:  "The  Idea  that  the  chief 
judge  may  thus  gerrjrmander  the  U.S.  judgea 
of  a  State  in  order  to  accompllah  a  dealred 
reault  Is,  I  think,  entirely  foreign  to  any  just 
concept  of  the  proper  conduct  of  the  judi- 
cial process." 

Thla,  of  course,  is  Incontestable.  The 
question,  however.  Is  whether  the  facta  sup- 
port the  accuaationa.  That  la  an  Issue 
which  should  not  be  left  dangling.  For  the 
prestige  of  the  higher  Federal  eourta  already 
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AUGUST     28.      1963:      A      NATIONAL 
DAY  OF  PRAYER 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  tfa«  Rbcobd  and  to  include 
a  eopy  of  a  rasolution  calling  for  a  na- 
tional day  of  prayer. 

The  SPEAKBL  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Ur.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
dlfOcult  and  trying  period  when  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  consider- 
ing the  propoMkU  of  President  Kennedy 
for  dvU  rights  legislation  we  should  not. 
It  secau  to  me.  bttnd  ourselves  to  the 
Mtter  oonfllet  and  domestle  strife  be- 
tween Negro  and  white  citizens  which 
plague  the  entire  country. 

This  struggle  la  going  on  all  over 
America.  It  Is  being  waged  in  the  North 
and  in  the  South.  It  is  being  waged  in 
the  East  and  In  the  West 

The  rights  of  citizens  under  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  States  rights  under  the 
Inderal  Constitution,  civil  rights  and 
dvll  liberties  under  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution—human rights — legal  rights — 
moral  rights  are  subordinated  often 
throughout  the  land  to  civil  disorder  and 
rock  tlirowlng  and  Jailing  and  name 
calling.  The  role  of  men  often  replaces 
the  rule  of  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  must  be  freedom  of 
assembly;  there  must  be  freedom  of 
speech,  but  above  all  there  must  be  or- 
der and  respect  for  private  property  and 
public  law. 

Like  my  coUeaguee  of  the  Congress. 
and  like  all  good  and  law-abiding  citizens 
of  the  United  States  I  am  disturbed 
Something  to  wrong.  In  this  social 
struggle  there  la  wrong  often  on  one  side 
and  wrong  often  on  the  other  side  as  at 
times  there  la  right  on  dther  side.  But 
discrimination  Is  always  wrong.  Disor- 
der is  always  wrong.  Indignity  is  always 
wrong.    Prejudlee  Is  always  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  jusUce  and  right 
win  triumph  in  the  end.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  dtisens  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try require  pattence  and  prayer,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  reach  the  decision  and  solution 
to  this  national  upheaval. 

One  hundred  Ittty-one  years  ago  this 
Nation  and  the  Congress  established  a 
precedent  which  In  this  time  of  domestic 
trouble,  it  seems  to  me.  could  help  re- 
solve our  problems.  In  July  1812,  during 
a  period  of  great  national  stress  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  proclaim  a 
National  Day  of  Humiliation  and  Prayer. 
In  this  conneetlon.  President  James 
Madison  set  the  third  Thursday  in  Au- 
gust for  this  purpose. 

Today  it  has  seemed  to  me  in  the  pres- 
ent time  of  radal  violence  and  wide- 
vread  prevaknee  of  unrest  aikl  Injus- 
tlee  I  have  tfaoo^t  Congress  could  take 
shnllar  action  whereby  we  would  request 


the  President  that  a  day  may  be  reeon- 
mended  to  be  observed  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  with  religious  solem- 
nity, as  a  day  of  public  humiliation  and 
prayer. 

As  in  the  days  of  the  youth  of  this 
Nation  all  Americans  would  render  pub- 
lic homage  to  the  sov«vign  of  the  uni- 
verse. We  could  acknowledge  the  trans- 
gressions of  our  times  and  ofTer.  as  of 
old.  fervent  supplications  that  our  hearts 
be  turned  away  from  violence  and  in- 
justice and  that  the  blessing  of  peace 
shall  be  restored. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  I  have  In- 
troduced the  following  Joint  resolution 
calling  on  President  Kennedy  to  set 
August  38.  1963.  the  day  when  a  civil 
rights  march  on  Washington  has  been 
scheduled,  as  a  National  Day  of  Humili- 
ation and  Prayer: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  Augu«t  38. 
19«3.  la  hereby  set  aside  and  designated  sus 
a  NaUonal  Day  of  Prayer  The  Preatdent 
la  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
UmaUon  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with 
prayers,  each  In  accordance  with  his  re- 
Ugtoxis  faith. 


POLITICS  IN  THE  COUNTY  AND  THE 
MISSOURI  STATE  AGRICULTURE 
STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVA- 
TION SERVICE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  continues  on  his 
"grand  tour"  of  Soviet  Russia  and  Po- 
land, •'politics  as  usual"  is  being  played 
by  the  "New  Frontier"  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  latest  instance  is  so  outrageous 
in  nature,  so  unbelievable  in  content, 
and  so  political  hi  exeeutior  that  I  in- 
tend to  give  the  House  a  play-by-play 
accoimt  of  the  latest  "politics  as  usual" 
in  the  operations  of  the  Missouri  Agri- 
culture. Stabilisation  and  Conservation 
Committee. 

Actually,  it  is  not  quite  "politics  as 
usual."  for  on  this  occasion,  even  some 
leading  Democrats  are  unable  to  go  along 
with  the  display  of  power  politics  and 
have  Joined  at  the  local  level  In  demand- 
ing an  investigation. 

The  scene  for  this  travesty.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  St.  Clair  County,  Mo. 

On  July  1,  1963.  a  meeting  took  place 
in  the  county  ASCS  office.  Present  were 
Mr.  Edd  Alexander,  his  father  Wllber 
Alexander  and  the  three  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  county  ASCS  committee. 
Including  Chairman  B.  P.  Moore,  a  Re- 
publican. Perry  Reynolds  and  Estel  Ma- 
jors, both  Democrats.  Also  present  in 
the  committee  room  according  to  a  pub- 
lished version  of  the  afTair  was  Amos 
Neuenschwander.  the  ASCS  oflBce  man- 
ager. Nearby  was  a  Mr.  Harry  BowUn, 
a  performance  supervisor  who  was  hired 
by  Neuenschwander. 


During  the  meeting  Bowlln  overheard 
remarks  by  Bdd  Alexander,  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  come  into  the  room  un- 
invited, accosted  Mr.  Alexander  with 
vUe  and  obscene  language  and  invited 
him  outside  where  he  promptly  struck 
Alexander  with  his  fist  in  Alexander's 
blind  eye. 

On  July  3,  Chairman  Moore  notitted 
the  State  ASCS  office  of  the  incident 
and  on  July  5,  1963,  Mr.  Bowlln  was 
temporarily  suspended.  On  July  9.  the 
county  magistrate  Judge  found  Bowlin 
RuUty  of  common  assault  and  Bowlin  was 
fined. 

That  concludes  the  legal  phase  of  this 
incident.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  here  beglnneth 
the  poUtlcal  phase: 

On  July  31.  Chairman  Moore,  an 
elected  Republican,  was  notified  by  the 
chairman  of  the  State  ASCS  committee 
that  because  he  had  allowed  vile  and 
obscene  language  to  occur  in  St.  Clair 
County  ASCS  office,  and  had  allowed 
fisticuffs  to  ensue  In  front  of  the 
office,  he.  Moore,  was  being  suspended 
as  chairman  of  the  St.  Clair  County 
Committee. 

On  the  very  next  day.  Mr.  Moore 
learned  by  telegraph  that  Mr.  Bowlin 
was  being  allowed  to  resume  his  duties 
at  his  convenience.  Nothing  was  said 
by  the  State  committee  about  the  other 
two  Democrat  meral)ers  of  the  committee 
who  were  present;  nor  was  there  any 
action  taken  toward  Bowlin 's  immediate 
superior — and  office  manager— who  is 
responsible  for  the  actions  of  all  of  his 
employees. 

Consider  these  events,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  man  who  perpetrated  the  incident 
and  was  judged  guilty  of  so  doing  in  a 
court  of  law  was  reinstated  in  his  posi- 
tion. No  action  was  taken  toward  his 
immediate  superior  nor  toward  the  two 
Democrat  members  of  the  committee. 
But  the  Republican  member  was  sum- 
marily dismissed,  presumably  because  he 
did  not  choose  to  Join  in  the  physical 
attack  upon  a  St.  Clair  County  farmer, 
a  man  blind  in  one  eye  at  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  longer  can 
these  kinds  of  situations  prevail  in  what 
is  supposed  to  be  a  farmer,  not  a  poli- 
tician-inspired program? 

Even  the  Democrats  at  the  local  level 
are  upset.  State  Representatives  Moran 
D  Harris.  Democrat,  and  State  Senator 
Thomas  G.  Woolscy.  a  Republican,  have 
demanded  an  investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  in  that  rcque^it.  in 
fact  I  demand  it  of  Secretary  Freeman. 
If  I  knew  where  he  could  be  reached 
on  his  "Gulliver's  travels"  expedition 
into  Russia  I  would  advise  him  direct. 
I  only  trust  that  someone  has  been  left 
behind  to  "mind  the  store"  who  will  take 
prompt  action  to  reverse  the  actions 
that  have  been  taken. 
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PARTIAL    TEST    BAN    TREATY    RE- 
MOVES   THE  BONE  PROM  KHRU- 
SHCHEV'S    THROAT 
Mr    HOSMER.      Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous   consent    to   extend   my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rrcoas. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 
to  the  rc<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  possibly 
the  Soviets  have  a  real  fear  of  nuclear 
war.  Possibly  they  have  need  for  ecor 
nomic  relief  from  the  present  weapons 
competition  with  the  West.  Possibly 
iheir  troubles  with  the  Chinese  are  so 
nave,  a  detente  must  be  achieved  with 
the  West.  Possibly  the  regime  wU^iw- 
tor  unless  the  Soviet  people  get  assur- 
ances about  peace. 

These  are  the  principal  reasons  given 
by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Averell  Har- 
nman  why  Khrushchev,  at  long  last,  has 
decided  there  shall  be  a  partial  test  ban 
treaty.  Possibly  they  are  the  real  rea- 
sons, as  incredible  as  they  seem.  But  be- 
fore the  US.  Senate  beU  the  lives  and 
freedom  of  180  mlU'jn  Americans  on  It. 
to  say  nothing  of  Lie  population  of  the 
rest  of  the  free  world,  it  should  look  into 
some  other  very  plausible  reasons  Mr. 
Khrushchev  may  have  In  mind,  but 
which  he  may  not  have  revealed  to  Mr. 
Harriman. 

Events  have  transpired  during  the  pe- 
riod of  10  short  months  since  the  Cuban 
crises,  but  they  hardly  support  the  view 
that  Khrushchev  suddenly  sees  things  a 
lot  less  hardheadedly  than  one  of  his 
predecessors.  Lenin,  who  said: 

Only  after  the  proletariat  has  disarmed  the 
bourgeoisie  will  It  be  ahle.  without  betray- 
ing its  world  historical  mission,  to  throw  all 
armaments  In  the  scrap  heap. 


If  this  quotation  more  accurately  de- 
scribes the  Russian's  mood  than  the  im- 
plications of  Mr.  Harriman's  statements. 
it  still  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  test- 
ban  pact.  On  the  contrary,  from  the 
Soviet  standpoint  the  pact  is  highly  con- 
sistent— even  necessary,  to  achieve  com- 
munism's unalterable  goal  of  total  world 
domination.  It  is  consistent  whether 
that  goal  is  to  be  gained  by  "peaceful 
coexistence"  or  by  war,  nuclear  or  other- 
wise. 

Today  the  military  supremacy  of  the 
West,  principally  in  the  form  of  Ameri- 
can nuclear  deterrent  stockpiles,  stands 
as  the  roadblock  in  the  path  of  achieving 
that  goal  by  war.  Employing  It  at  the 
cost  of  retaliatory  destruction  is  just  too 
great. 

That  military  supremacy  also  stands 
in  the  way  of  achieving  the  goal  by 
means  other  than  war.  Khrushchev  Is 
fully  aware  of  the  dependency  of  Com- 
munist expansion  upon  Communist  mil- 
itary power.  No  country  has  been 
brought  under  communism  except  where 
nonviolent  revolutionary  techniques 
have  been  reinforced  by  armed  conquest 
or  by  the  close  pressure  of  military  pow- 
er. In  countries  with  strong  Communist 
parties,  such  as  Italy,  Prance,  and 
Greece,  communism  failed  to  take  over 
because  the  Soviet  mihtary  strength 
could  not  be  brought  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  bear. 

Khrushchev  has  had  to  steer  clear  of 
confronting  the  West  with  his  miUtary 
power  to  back  up  "peaceful"  takeovers 
only  because  the  West's  nuclear  superi- 
ority has  been  able  to  threaten  him  with 
crushing  damage.  He  has  faithfully 
adhered  to  the  Marxist-Leninist  ad- 
monition against  blundering  Into  self- 
destructive  situations.  In  the  process 
Mr.  Harriman  and  others  have  mistaken 
him  for  a  man  of  peace.    ActupTy  he  is  a 


man  with  a  bone  In  his  throat.  That 
bone  Is  not  West  Berlin.  It  is  Western 
military  superiority  which  d«iles  him  the 
opportimlty  to  pursue  more  aggressive 
policies  in  getting  about  commvmlsm's 
business  of  making  the  world  safe  for  It- 
self by  eliminating  all  competition. 

Getting  rid  of  the  bone  by  trying  to 
outbuild  the  United  States  militarily  is 
not  attractive.     Khrushchev  recogrnlzes 
the  United  States  is  capable  of  raising 
the   ante    beyond    his    stakes.      Conse- 
quently, he  has  taken  the  obvious  alter- 
native.   He  calls  for  "putting  an  end  to 
the  arms  race."    His  object  is  to  immobi- 
lize   the    nuclear    weapons    systems    on 
which    U.S.    nuclear    power    mainly    is 
based,  while  at  the  same  time  leaving 
open  the  maximum  opportunity  for  im- 
provement of  Soviet  military  capabilities. 
In  this  context,  the  partial  test  ban 
treaty  is  ideal  for  his  purposes.     The 
U.S.S.R.  Is  clearly  ahead  in  high-yield 
nuclear    weapons.     It    claims    to   have 
solved  the  antimissile  problem.    Exten- 
sive construction  at  Soviet  missile  de- 
fense sites  lends  credence  to  this  claim. 
Progress  In  this  type  of  weaponry  re- 
qu  res  atmospheric  testing.     The  treaty 
will  insure  we  will  not  make  progress  and 
the  UJS.S.R.  will  keep  its  lead  in  these 
areas.      Tactical    nuclear    weapons    of 
great  significance  can  be  developed  by 
imderground  testing.    That  is  not  barred 
by  the  treaty.    Therefore,  if  the  U.S.S  R. 
Is  behind  in  tactical  weapons,  it  is  free 
to  catch  up.    As  it  does  so.  Western  mil- 
itary power  will  constantly  diminish  in 
relation  to  Communist  military  power. 
Eventually  the  crossover  will  be  reached, 
at  whch  point  the  bone  is  dislodged  from 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  throat. 

Thus  the  inexorable  consequence  of 
the  pact  will  be  to  give  communism  the 
military  superiority  it  must  have  to  em- 
ploy military  force  to  achieve  its  goals, 
either  explosively  or  as  a  backup  for  an 
intensified  program  of  "peaceful"  take- 
overs. 

Under  Secretary  Harriman,  at  the 
President's  direction,  and  Lord  Hailsham, 
the  British  negotiator,  made  no  demands 
during  the  Moscow  negotiations  for  effec- 
tive inspection  procedures  to  guard 
against  clandestine  preparations  by  the 
U5J3.R.  for  surprise  abrogation  of  the 
treaty.  Indeed,  they  made  no  Inspection 
demands  whatever,  despite  President 
Keimedy's  statement  of  February  7, 1962, 
that  a  treaty  on  atmospheric  testing 
without  them  would  be  "very  vulnerable." 
Such  procedures  would  have  opened  a 
crack  In  the  Iron  Curtain  not  only 
through  which  surprise  abrogation  prep- 
arations might  be  observed,  but  also 
through  which  communism's  military 
hardware  developments  from  legal  test- 
ing might  have  been  detected.  As  It  Is 
the  treaty  leaves  the  U.S.S.R.  free  to  dis- 
cover the  means  to  achieve  military  su- 
periority and  actually  to  achieve  it.  both 
without  warning  to  the  West. 

The  partial  test  ban  treaty  Is.  indeed,  a 
"first  step,"  as  the  President  called  It. 
But  it  is  not  a  first  step  In  a  direction 
helpful  to  the  West.  It  Is  a  first  step  In 
removing  the  bone  of  Western  military 
superiority  from  the  Communist  throat. 
It  is  a  first  step  toward  giving  commu- 
nism freedom  to  wage  peaceful  coexist- 
ence, more  aggressively  and  more  effec- 


tively, backed  up  overwhelming  by  Soviet 
military  might.  This  is  the  means  by 
which  Soviet  Communists  prefer  to  force 
the  West  to  capitulate.  But  if  this  pre- 
ferred means  is  not  working,  or  is  work- 
ing too  slowly,  the  pact  also  is  a  first  step 
toward  permitting  them  the  freedom  to 
do  it  militarily,  by  war. 

In  dealing  with  the  foregoing  military 
significance  of  the  "first  step,"  the  Sen- 
ate should  not  fail  to  notice  the  strategic 
and  psychological  significances  of  the 
pact.     These  are  truly  monumental. 

Not  only  does  the  pact  Inaugurate  the 
transition  period  from  Western  to  Com- 
munist military  superiority,  but  its  mis- 
calculation by  Washington  and  London 
as  evidence  of  Communist  peaceful  in- 
tentions gives  the  Communists  a  guaran- 
tee of  the  very  period  of  relaxation  they 
need  to  accomplish  the  transition — 
without  fear  of  interruption.  In  this 
context  the  pact  can  bo  considered  a 
Communist  masterstroke  in  the  decisive 
strategic  battle  of  our  time. 

The  pact  also  is  a  master  stroke  in  the 
area  of  psychological  warfare : 

First,  it  is  an  indication  of  doubt  by 
the  West  that  it  any  longer  has  the  will 
to  insure  its  survival  by  a  resolute  main- 
tenance of  the  deterrent.  It  signifies  ir- 
resolution. It  indicates  a  willingness  to 
seek  accommodation  with  the  aggressive 
movement  dedicated  to  achieving  mas- 
tery of  the  globe.  It  indicates  a  "sign 
now,  pay  later"  treaty  signing  reckless- 
ness that  will  surely  whet  the  Kremlin's 
appetite  for  more  brazen  pacts  incor- 
porating the  principle  of  "surrender  on 
the  installment  plan." 

Second,  It  has  enabled  Premier  Khru- 
shchev to  make  credible  claims  upon 
world  opinion  for  its  "peacemaker"  ac- 
colades. 

Third,  now  that  the  first  step  has  been 
taken,  it  will  spur  Moscow  to  enlarge 
the  areas  of  negotiation,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  agreement,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  further  lulling  the  West  Into 
slackening  the  pace  of  its  military  prog- 
ress and  speeding  the  day  when  the 
transition  period  ends  on  Soviet  terms. 
In  concluding,  I  recommend,  to  those 
who  seek  a  deeper  background  on  the 
subject  here  discussed,  an  essay  titled 
"Soviet  Strategy  of  Disarmament,"  by 
Dr.  Thomas  W.  Wolfe,  found  In  the  book 
"American  Strategy  for  the  Nuclear 
Age,"  Hahn  and  Neff,  editors,  published 
in  1960  by  Anchor-Doubleday. 


REPORT  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
JAMES  ROOSEVELT  TO  THE 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ON 
PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOR  CONFERENCE 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roosevklt]  Is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  certain 
tables  and  certain  speeches  by  others. 
Including  myself. 

The  SPEAKER,  is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  R008BVKLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
my  prlTllecs  to  gtre  this  report  to  the 
Memben  of  klat  Book  after  my  partici- 
pation in  the  recant  ILO  Conference  in 
Genera. 

Before  prfiwwrtlin  to  the  body  of  my 
report.  I  woold  Mke  to  ezpren  my  ad- 
niiratlon  for  the  dclegatea  and  the  itaff 
who  repreaentod  Ui  at  the  ILO  Confer- 
ence. AH  of  tbma  handled  their  duties 
with  great  Intumgetvce  and  made  the 
pan  we  plcyad  at  the  Conference  some- 
thlnc  of  whleh  all  of  uj  can  be  proud.  I 
want  to  wiptimrnt  particularly  Mr. 
George  Weaver.  Mr.  Rudi  Paupl.  and  Mr. 
Richard  Wagner  whoK  jobs  more  than 
onoe  called  for  eKtraordlnary  dijcretion. 
Cireumstancea  made  their  poeltlons 
more  difficult  than  they  ought  to  have 
been,  and  If  aneh  men  continue  to  repre- 
■ent  us  at  international  conferences  the 
admiration  of  other  nations  will  be 
guaranteed  to  our  country 'i  participa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  questions  have 
been  raised  regarding  the  value  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  ILO.  It  is  to  these 
questions  that  I  wiU  address  myself  for 
they  Invohre  matters  which  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  of  us,  and 
which  can  help  as  strengthen  our  posi- 
tion at  future  Oonf erences. 

The  first  and  broadest  issue  refers  to 
the  ultimate  effect  of  the  ILO — that  is, 
does  the  ILO  serve,  merely,  as  a  forum 
for  Communist  propaganda?    Since  we 
contribute  25  percent  of  the  total  ILO 
budget  which  nott  year  will  demand  of 
ns  upwards  of  #4  mlUion.  Congress  had 
best  know  the  purposes  to  which  these 
funds   are  beinc  used.     The  Conunu- 
nlsts,  of  course,  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  topropagate  their  ideas.    In 
the  plenary  sessions,  in  the  Selections 
Committee,  and  in  the  Governing  Body, 
they  make  an  effort  to  hamstring  pro- 
cedure and  discredit  practical  measures 
on  the  basis  of  minute  t^hnicalities  and 
extremely  penrerae  Unes  of  reasoning.    I 
think  they  were  unsuccessful  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.    Many  countries  by  this 
time  have  been  alerted  to  the  real  in- 
toitioDs  of  tbe  Soviets  and  thoroughly 
understand  the  game  they  play.    The 
Soviets  showed  their  hand  when  they 
tried  to  prevent  the  Credentials  Com- 
mittee   from  Inralldating    the   creden- 
tials  of    the   Workers'   delegates   from 
South  Africa.    It  was  the  Soviets  who 
pretended  to  be  the  great  friend  of  the 
African  nations  and  the  true  enemies  of 
apartheid  when  there  was  chaos  on  the 
floor  of  the  plenary  session,  but  when  it 
came  to  acting  on  thdr  avowed  princi- 
ples, they  shoved  what  their  principles 
were  worth.    Nerertheleas.  the  Confer- 
ence adopted  the  rcsohrtlon  of  the  Cre- 
dmtlals    Committee— Invalidating    the 
South  African  Workers'  credentials — and 
the  work  of  Mkm  Conference  went  on. 

As  you  know  already,  several  positive 
measures  resulted  from  the  work  of  the 
Conference.  TlMgr  incloded: 

The  adoptfoB  ef  a  recommendation 
concerning  tennlnatlon  of  employment, 
MBoring  the  worker  the  right  to  appeal 
what  he  considers  to  be  unfair  termlna- 


The  adoptkm  of  a  Convention  and  re- 
commendation concerning  the  sale,  hire, 


and  use  of  lnade<2uately  guarded   ma- 
cAnery; 

The  adoption  of  conclusions  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  a  Convention  and  rec- 
ommendation concerning  benefits  in  the 
case  of  industrial  accKlents  and  occupa- 
tional disease; 

The  adoption  of  conclusions  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  a  Convention  and  rec- 
ommendation concerning  hygiene  In 
commerce  and  oflBces. 

The  budget  for  the  year  1964.  despite 
Soviet  disruptive  tactics,  was  also 
adopted,  and  at  no  time  were  the  Soviets 
successful  in  holding  up  the  truly  im- 
portant work  of  the  Conference. 

There  are  additional  and  more  tech- 
nical reasons  for  their  failure,  and  I  feel 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  of  us  that  I  be 
as  thorough  as  possible  In  accounting  for 
what  took  place  this  year  at  the  ILO 
Let  me  submit  for  your  inspection,  then, 
a  breakdown  of  the  membership  m  the 
Selections  Commlttoe— which  acts  as  a 
sort  of  steering  committee  for  the  Con- 
ference— and  the  results  of  the  elections 
to  the  Governing  Body  for  the  period 
1963-^6. 

Brkakdown  bt  \%xa  nr  thk  8n.H.-noH8 
CostMrrrtE  or  tkk  ILO 

Government  group:  United  SUt««,  Canada. 
two  African  members,  fuur  Aalan  memben. 
aijc  European  members,  four  LAtln  American 
members,  and  two  Soviet  bloc  members 

Employers  group;  United  States.  AustraJia, 
one  Arab  member,  one  Asian  member,  four 
European  members,  and  two  Latin  AmerlcAn 
members 

Deputy  members:  three  African  members, 
one  Arab  member,  two  Adan  members,  three 
European  members,  and  one  Latin  American 
member. 

Woricers  Group:  United  States.  Australia. 
Canada,  one  African  member,  two  Aalan 
members,  three  Europe.-vn  members,  and  one 
Latin  American  member, 

BRZAKDOWN    BT    hSLTA    OF   THi:    CXCTION    TO    THE 
COVEHNINC  BOOT   OF   THE   ILO  FOB  THE   PEKIOD 

ises-sa 

Government  members  Australia,  four  Afri- 
can members,  one  Arab  member,  two  Asian 
members,  four  Latin  American  members,  and 
two  Soviet  bloc  members. 

Deputy  memtMrs  Three  African  members, 
two  Allan  members,  one  European  member, 
three  Latin  American  mencU>ers,  and  one  So- 
viet bloc  member. 

Employers  members:  United  States,  one 
Aft-lean  member,  two  Arab  members,  two 
Aaian  members,  fonr  European  members,  and 
two  LaUn  American  member*. 

Deputy  members:  Australia.  Canada,  one 
African  member,  two  Asian  members,  three 
European  members,  and  two  Latin  American 
members. 

V^orkers  members  United  States.  Aus- 
tralia Canada,  two  African  members,  two 
Asian  members,  four  European  members,  and 
one  Latin  American  member. 

Deputy  members:  Israel,  two  African  mem- 
ber*, one  Arab  member,  two  Asian  members, 
three  European  memt>ers.  and  one  Ijitln 
American  member. 


As  you  can  see  in  these  tabulations,  the 
Soviet  bloc  claims  2  members  out  of  48 
on  the  Selections  Committee  and  3  mem- 
bers out  of  48  In  the  Governing  Body 
Therefore,  non-Oommunist  countries 
control  the  balance  of  power  and  are  able 
to  deal  successfully  with  any  Soviet  ma- 
neuvering. 

Our  job,  however,  was  not  limited  to 
countering  Soviet  maneuvers,  and  as  the 
speeches   of  Mr.  Richard   Wagner.   Mr 


Seldman,  and  Mr.  Weaver  demonstrate, 
our  point  of  view  was  many  times  ad- 
mirably put  forth  for  all  to  hear. 

I  would  also  like  to  submit  at  this  time, 
a  speech  I  made  to  the  25th  sitting  of 
the  plenary  session  on  Jime  25. 
SrsacH  or  thx  HoNoaasLa  JAsna  Roosktixt 

DdLIVBUD  OM  JuMK  28  to  THB  25TII  SlTTINO 
or  THB  PlKMABT  AaSKMBLT  Or  THB  ILO, 
CirNEVA,    SwrrZERLAND 

Mr  KooaBVELT  (Government  adviser. 
United  States)  :  It  is  a  source  of  particular 
gratification  for  me  to  have  the  opportunity 
and  privilege  of  appearing  before  this  47th 
Session  of  the  InternaUonal  Labor  Confer- 
ence and  to  speaJt  In  support  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Application  of 
Conventions  and  Recommendations. 

Ptrst.  may  I  say  just  a  few  personal  worda 
about  this  historic  Organization.  My  Gov- 
ernment's aasodaUon  with  the  ILO  began  3U 
years  ago  when  my  father,  Pranklln  Etelano 
R.x.).sovelt.  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
directed  the  then  Secretary  of  Labor— the 
nn!t  woman  to  hold  a  Cabinet  post—  Miss 
FYiinces  Perkins,  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  insure  full  partlclpaUon  of  the  United 
States  in  the  work  of  the  ILO.  Upon  the 
death  of  my  father,  my  mother,  Eleanor 
lioosevelt.  served  for  6  years  as  Chairman  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Human 
RlRhts.  resulting  In  the  Covenant  of  Human 
Rights,  which  Implemented  the  Universal 
Declaration  on  this  subject  adopted  In  1048 
ThU  serves,  and  will  continue  to  WKryt.  I 
believe,  as  one  of  the  basic  guidelines  in  the 
work  of  this  important  body.  1  believe, 
therefore,  you  will  understand  why  this  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  AppllcaUon  of 
Conventions  and  Recommendations  has  my 
particular  Intereet  and  support. 

I  have  read  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Experts,  I  have  followed  the  work  of  thU 
Conference  Committee  through  the  pro- 
visional minutes,  and  I  have  studied  the  re- 
ixart  which  has  Just  been  presented.  In 
doing  so,  I  am  struck  again,  as  I  have  been 
In  the  past  at  previous  Conferences,  with 
the  dedication,  the  Integrity,  and  the  crafts- 
manship of  the  International  clrll  servants 
con.stltutlng  the  Conference's  Secretariat.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  tribute  to  them  and  to 
acknowledge  their  indispensable  part  In  the 
presentaUon  of  this  excellent  report  for  our 
approval. 

It  Is  also  a  heartwarming  fact  that  the 
conclusions  in  the  experts'  report,  with  the 
exception  of  that  portion  dealing  with  Con- 
vention No  87,  were  arrived  at  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  of  Experts,  experts  who 
represent  erery  poUUcal  dlTlslon  of  opinion 
that  may  exist  within  this  Conference.  It  is 
rare  Indeed  that  In  matters  so  fundamental 
as  those  with  which  the  report  Is  concerned 
a  unanimity  of  basic  principle  can  be  and 
has  been  so  well  achieved. 

The  Conference  Committee  Itself,  however, 
has  of  course  noted  some  differences  of  opin- 
ion amongst  Its  members.  Paragraph  9  deals 
parUcularly  with  the  suggesUon  of  the  mi- 
nority of  the  Conference  members  that  the 
work  of  the  experts  should  be  governed  by 
precise  arbitrary  and  formal  rules.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice,  however,  to  the  ma- 
jority view,  expressed  In  paragraph  10.  that 
there  has  rarely  been  a  body  of  human  beings 
rh;irj;ed  with  the  responsibility  of  a  quasl- 
Judlclal  decision  who  have  exercised  their 
duties  In  a  more  Impartial,  more  objective 
manner,  and  with  a  wholly  successful  effort 
to  rise  above  normal  biases  to  achieve  Integ- 
rity of  performance  rarely  equaled.  The 
Imposition  of  arbitrary  rules  could  only  serve 
to  det^ikde  such  a  body  and  to  hamstring  Its 
functions.  I  would  be  opposed  to  such  cen- 
sorship, and  in  this  canneetlon  I  am  struck 
particularly  with  the  comments  of  Mr.  Igbo, 
the  Government  member  from  Nigeria,  who 
also  clearly  Indicates  that  the  experts  already 
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possess  precise  terms  of  reference,  as  Indl- 
cuied  In  paragraph  6  of  their  general  report. 
Paragraph  41  and  the  aucoeedlng  para- 
^■r:iphs  43  and  44  deal  with  a  subject  matter 
which  Is  particularly  close  to  my  heart  and 
to  the  reeponslbUltles  with  which  I  have 
been  entrusted  in  the  Congress  of  the  United. 
::>iHte8  I  am  there  the  chairman  of  the  Qen- 
eml  Subconunlttee  on  Labor,  with  particular 
re.^pon6lbllity  In  the  field  of  discrimination 
in  employment,  both  as  it  affects  employers. 
uuiuus,  and  workers. 

In  p:irngraph  43  it  Is  stated  that  certain 
members  expressed  the  view  that  the  experts 
were  not  suaclentiy  objective  In  their  treat- 
ment of  the  situation  in  the  United  States. 
One  poeltlre  conclusion  to  l>o  drawn  from 
this  report  Is  that  discrimination.  In  one 
form  or  another,  is  unfortunately  to  be  found 
In  every  country  of  the  world,  no  matter 
how  high  Its  Ideals  or  how  perfect  its  con- 
sututlonal  and  legislative  protections.  Had 
the  members  mentioned  In  paragraph  43  de- 
voted comparable  efforts  in  the  conference 
ctimmlttee — and  you  will  note  from  appen- 
dix IV  that  they  were  encouraged  to  do  so^ 
to  explaining  how  the  problems  of  discrim- 
ination existing  in  their  countries  are  dealt 
with,  this  report  would  be  of  more  value, 
even  though  It  might  be  longer. 

The  chalmaan  of  my  delegation.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor.  George  Weaver,  has  al- 
ready  documented   the   nature  of  our  free 
society,  our  strength   and   reeolve  to  meet 
problems  openly,  and  our  wllllngnesi  to  fur- 
nish  fuU   information   to   the  ezparta.    He 
has  already  cataloged  the  number  of  steps 
that  have  been  taken  to  erase  the  stain  of 
discrimination  from  all  walks  of  American 
life.     To  his  well -documented  recital  there 
has  since   been  added   the  message  of  the 
President  of   the   United   Statea.   Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, to  the  Congress  formulating  a  specific 
program    for   considered   action.     Tlia   Con- 
gress has  now   begim   the  democratic  pro- 
cedures  of    tranalaUng    this    program    into 
sututory  form.     That  there  will  be  Ksist- 
ance  to  lu  enactment,  as  there  is  resistance 
to  almost  every  advance  in  the  social  and 
economic  fields  of  man's  relaUonship,  is  ob- 
vious and  evident.     That  this  resistance  will 
be  overcome  U  also  evident,  as  was  indicated 
when  the  President  said:   "I  am  proposing 
that  the  Congress  stay  in  session  this  year 
until  it  has  enacted  the  most  responsible, 
reasonable,  and  urgenUy  needed  soluUons  to 
this  problem,  soluUons  which  would  be  ac- 
cepUble  to  all  falnnlnded  men." 

ThU  program  to  which  he  referred  has  of 
course,  been  well  publicised  and  I  shall  not 
take  your  time  In  repeating  It  here. 

The  subcommittee  to  which  I  referred,  and 
of  which  I  have  the  pHvUege  of  being  chair- 
man, approved  last  week  a  bill  that  would 
eetabllsh  Federal  standards  of  fair  employ- 
ment practices  in  a  manner  that  would  drive 
dlrecUy  to  the  heart  of  dlscrlmlnaUon  tn 
employment  and  occupation  and  guarantee 
the  possibility  for  promoUon  to  the  bluest 
poets. 

My  subcommittee  is  proceeding  at  this 
very  moment  to  expand  the  already  existing 
manpower  development  and  training  pro- 
Kram  and  the  Increased  work  study  program 
which  trains  young  people  and  adults  alike 
that  they  may  be  equipped  to  develop  their 
talenu  to  the  fullest  degree.  And  this  moat 
be  so.  In  order  to  provide  them  with  the  as- 
surance that  the  only  criterion  of  achieve- 
ment will  be  their  ability  to  do  the  lob. 
and  that  the  factors  of  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tionality wlU  have  been  removed  forever 
Theee  are  all  matters  which  are  well  coverwl 
In  paragraphs  47,  60.  and  61  of  the  report. 
which  makes  the  report  indeed  so  tlmelyln 
my  own  country  and  my  own  subcoamilttee 

It  Is  good,  then,  that  this  year— not  next 
year  or  In  years  to  come,  but  this  year— we 
shaU  m  the  Vnlted  States  achieve  the  set- 
ting aside  or  sectional  and  political  ties.  We 
shall  do  it,  as  President  Kennedy  so  well  put 
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It,  "not  merely  for  reasons  of  economic  effi- 
ciency or  world  diplomacy  «■  domestic  tran- 
qulllltjr"  but  because  "above  all  it  is  right" 
and  "justice  requires  us  to  insure  the  bless- 
ings 0*  liberty  tor  all  Americans  and  their 
posterity. - 

If  I  may  return  briefly  to  paragraph  43,  on 
which  aome  naembers  expressed  some  con- 
cern regarding  the  objective  treatment  of  the 
situation  in  the  United  States,  may  I  be  the 
first  to  acknowledge  that  the  ways  of  democ- 
racy are  sometimes  somewhat  slower  than 
the  methods  practiced  by  another  govern- 
mental Ideology.     Democracy  must  educate 
and  be  completely  certain  of  Its  grounds  t>e- 
fore  It  writes  fundamental  changes  into  the 
laws  that  govern  Its  people.     It  can  afford 
few   mistakes,   and    then   only   minor  ones. 
There   will   be   natural   disagreement   as   to 
whether  in  our  times  lu-gent  problems  can 
be  settled  in  a  democratic  fashion,  but  my 
people  and  my  Government  continue  to  sub- 
■erlbe  to  the  feeUng  that  they  can  and  must. 
May  I  point  out  that  it  has  not  been  the 
misfortune  of  my  country  to  find  Itself  fight- 
ing on  both  sides  in  the  same  war.     May  I 
point   out   that   it   has   not   been   necessary 
In  America  to  renounce  the  actions  and  phi- 
losophy of  one  of  its  great   heroes  of  the 
past — yes.    Indeed,    almost    the    Immediate 
past — ^In  order  to  rectify  a  course  which  new 
leaders  have  decided  was  without  honor  or 
Jtifitlflcatlon. 

But  do  not  misunderstand  me,  there  are 
in  democracies  also  times  for  action  and  I 
assure  you  that  I  shall.  Individually,  and  as 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  urge  my  Government  and  my  col- 
leaguoB,  first,  in  the  light  of  paragraphs  53, 
64  and  66  of  this  report,  to  ratify  the  Dis- 
crimination (Employment  and  Occupation) 
ConvenUon,  1958.  At  the  same  time  I  shall 
■orge  the  necessity  of  finding  and  taking 
practical  stepe — yes,  the  leadership — which 
will  not  only  condemn  the  worst  form  of 
discrimination,  i4>artheld,  but  make  its 
elimination  a  prerequisite  for  any  nation 
that  wishes  to  participate  In  consul  taUon  of 
its  fellow  members  of  the  world  family.  I 
shall  do  this  not  for  political  reasons  but 
because,  as  In  the  Implementation  of  my 
country's  national  policy,  the  time  has  come 
to  do  ^lat  is  right,  just  because  it  Is  the 
right. 

LaaUy.  In  order  that  It  may  be  doubly  clear 
to  all  the  world,  let  me  emphasize  that  the 
departure  of  the  African  States  from  the  de- 
Uberatlons  of  this  47th  session  has  not 
meant  and  does  not  mean  that  those  nations 
are  not  stUl  a  vital  and  essential  part  of  the 
total  membership  of  the  International  Labor 
^ga^aation.  We  who  remain  have  a  heavy 
respopslbUlty  not  only  for  our  own  people 
hare  represented  but  also  for  those  who  are 
temporarily  absent. 

I  ^>«ak  for  the  entire  VS.  Government 
delegatlOD  when  I  say  that  favorable  action 
la  the  adopUon  of  thU  report  will  be  one 
more  Indication  that  we  have  discharged  our 
trust  in  a  manner  beyond  reproach  In  this 
Important  area.  It  will  help  assiire  that  the 
principles  and  purposes  which  first  attracted 
you  and  \is.  and  the  African  nations,  to  the 
ILO  remain  unsullied'by  political  adventur- 
ing and  expediency.  This  Is  a  firm  step 
that  my  country  Is  proud  to  take,  side  by 
side  with  our  colleagues  here  in  the  ILO  to 
achieve  In  deeds  as  weU  as  in  words  that 
social  Justice  upon  which  rest  the  hopes  of 
all  mankind  for  a  world  finally  at  peace 


divesting  the  governing  body  of  some  powers 
and  vesting  them  in  the  Conference.     One 
speaker  said  technical  assistance  programs 
should  be  the  responslbUity  of  the  Confer- 
ence and  not  the  Office.     Another  speaker 
proposed  that  the  governing  body  should  not 
arrange  the  Confwence  agenda.    That  body 
he  said,  could  make  suggestions  but  the  agen- 
da should  be  established  by  the  Conference 
I    submit,    honorable    delegates,    that    such 
proposals  are  completely  impractical.     The 
Conference  is  composed  of  delegates  attend- 
ing once  a  year,  many  of  whom  come  only 
to  one  such  session.    Therefore,  the  Confer- 
ence has  no  continuity,  and  must  entrust 
the  arranging  of  the  ELO's  many  activities 
to    the    governing    body,    the    membera    of 
which    serve    for    a   minimum    of    3    years 
weighing  not  only  programs,  agendas,  spe- 
cial acUvltles,  etc.,  but  also  considering  budg- 
etary proposals,  relating  to  all  of  these  mat- 
ters.   Surely  with  48  titular  members  and  a 
like  number  of  deputies,  the  delegates  must 
have  fuU  confidence  in  the  dedication  and 
understanding  these  persons  bring  to   ILO 
matters.      This    should    be    particularly   so 
with  the  welcome  addlUon  of  the  new  mem- 
bers In  the  governing  body.    To  have  Just 
increased   the  governing   body  membership 
and  at  the  same  time  propose  limiting  the 
governing  body's  authority  does  seem  incon- 
sistent. 


Mr.  Richard  Wagner's  speech  made 
on  June  24  to  the  22d  sitting  of  the 
plenary  session  la  of  particular  in- 
terest I  think,  because  it  raises  issues 
which  will  be  of  importance  to  us  at 
future  conferences.  I  would  like  to  quote 
the  fcdlowing  paragraph  from  Mr  Wag- 
ner's gpttcti. 


A  number   of  speakers,   principally   from 
the   totalitarian    countries    have    advocated 


I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  Mr 
Wagner's  view  as  to  maintaining  the 
powers  of  the  governing  body  and  keep- 
ing matters  pertaining  to  agenda  off  the 
floor  of  the  Conference. 

I  would  also  like  to  shift  the  context  of 
Mr.  Wagner's  remarks  relating  to  con- 
tinxiity  and  apply  them  to  our  own  repre- 
sentation at  the  Conference.  At  present 
we  have  rotational  representation  at  the' 
HiO  from  the  House  and  the  Senate- 
Members  from  the  House  attending  one 
year.  Members  of  the  Senate  attending 
the  next.  But  I  believe  this  policy  should 
be  looked  into,  for  it  can  result  in  a  seri- 
ous gap  in  knowledge  and  awareness 
that  can  be  detrimental  to  our  overall 
effectiveness. 

Congress  withdrew  from  direct  par- 
ticipation in  the  ILO  Conference  in  1953 
upon  the  urging  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  and  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce.  The  main  basis  for 
this  withdrawal  was  that  the  treatises 
that  had  been  adopted  at  the  Confer- 
ence were  "socialistic."  I  think  that 
Mr.  Weaver's  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  principles 
upon  which  the  BX)  is  based,  and  the 
conventions  and  recommendations  ap- 
proved by  the  ILO  an  tend  to  refute  the 
charge  of  "socialism." 

I  believe  it  would  be  in  our  best  inter- 
est to  have  voting  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  attend  the  ILO  Confer- 
ence each  year  that  the  Conference  is 
held.    And  our  delegates,  who  do  excel- 
lent work,  should   perhaps   be  allowed 
more    leeway    at    the    Conference    and 
should  not  have  to  wire  or  telephone  back 
home  for  instructions  as  often  as  they 
do.     Officially,  our  delegates  represent 
the  State  Department.    My  observation 
has  been  that  not  only  do  they  get  gen- 
eral Instructions,  but  they  are  required 
to  obtain  specific  inatructiona  on  each 
and  every  matter  as  welL   I  submit  that 
if  they  are  good  enough  to  represent  us. 
they  should  be  able  to  r^  on  their  judg- 
ment  based  on  their  general  Instruc- 
tions.   This  would  give  them  a  better 
basis  for  action  In  procedural  matters. 
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Over  and  above  thi«.  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee on  Forclcn  Affain  should  make 
a  thorough  reexamination  of  the  manner 
In  which  ILO  poiley  Is  determined.  Re- 
cent events  hare  catapulted  the  Orga- 
nization into  a  position  of  major  Im- 
portance, and  I  think  that  we  should 
exercise  great  care  not  only  in  the  de- 
tennlnaUon  of  our  future  policies,  but 
also  in  the  securtng  of  the  f\ill  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  friendly  naUons.  As  the 
matter  now  stands,  we  contact  only  a 
few  of  these  nations  before  the  sitting 
of  the  Conferenee;  oiu-  foreplanning 
must  be  made  more  comprehensive. 

Incidentally,  let  me  note  that  our  ex- 
ceptional staff  Is  among  the  lowest  paid 
in  Geneva.  And  I  would  like  to  urge  also 
a  reconsideration  of  the  manner  in  which 
representational  allowances  are  deter- 
mined and  put  to  use.  The  Soviets  dally 
use  person-to-peraon  eontacts  for  pur- 
poea  of  propaganda.  Our  delegaUon 
holds  formal  rec«|>tlans.  but  the  present 
delegate's  allowance  cannot  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  person-to-person  contacts. 
If  we  are  going  to  contribute  over  $4 
million  to  the  organization,  we  should 
perhaps  spend  a  little  more  and  do  the 
Job  completely. 

Before  leaving  the  general  subject  of 
our   delegation,  an  Important  question 
raised  by  my  counterpart,  the  gentle- 
man  from   Ohio,   Mr.   William   Ayhis. 
deserves  pointed  comment.    He  noted  in 
his  speech   to  the  House   on   June   27 
that  the  Soviet  delegation  votes  as  a 
bloc,  the  tripartite  setup  of  government, 
employer,  worker  delegates  Is   ignored 
by  them,  and  I  would  like  to  add  that  the 
developing  nations  of  Africa  tend  to  vote 
In  this  manner  as  welL    We,  on  the  other 
hand,  take  the  tripartite  arrangement 
quite  seriously,  and  I  think  it  is  a  proper 
question  to  ask.  It  It  in  our  best  Interest 
to  continue  to  do  so?     Other  nations 
cannot  help  but  take  note,  however,  of 
the  independenoe  of  our  delegates.    It 
is  proof  to  all  nations  that  we  do  not 
lie  when  we  speak  about  freedom.    But 
we  should  point  out  this  fact  at  the 
Conference  and  not  miss  the  opportunity 
for  good  propaganda  throiigh  example. 
We  should  also  sedc  a  way  to  make  the 
tripartite  system  for  all  nations  a  rsality 
instead  of  a  myth. 


such  lnlonn»Uon  wu  p«—ad  on.  Declsloaa 
w«r«  made  regarding  OoTernlng  Body  and 
Conference  procedurea.  tacUca.  and  the  elec- 
tl<Mi  of  key  officers  without  advance  conaul- 
tatlon  with  non-Ooremment  member*.  Im- 
portant labor  report*  on  ILO  matters  from 
varloua  countrlea  were  not  made  available 
to  ua.  Thua,  when  things  have  gone  wrong 
at  ILO  meetings,  oiir  own  Ignorance  of  mat- 
ters to  which  at  least  some  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  delegates  were  privy  made  our  roles 
doubly  frustraUng.  This  the  more  so.  since 
the  Issue  of  more  Information  for  the  non- 
governmental representatives  had  been 
raised  time  and  again  and  since  a  commit- 
ment to  us  had  not  been  carried  out 

Another  matter  of  concern  to  me  and  the 
An^-ClO  with  regard  to  the  ILO  Is  the  only 
Intermittent  Interest  of  the  UiJ  Government 
In  ILO  affairs.  This  Interest  rises  and  falls 
with  the  proximity  of  the  Governing  Body 
meetings  and  plenary  conferences  For  ex- 
ample, there  U  an  Inadequately  suatalned 
Interest  In  the  activities  of  the  ILO  staff 
and  lu  many  technical  programs,  how  Justl- 
flable  these  are.  and  how  they  fit  In  with 
other  aid  programs  and  needs  in  the  social 
and  labor  fields.  If  there  were  more  contin- 
uous Interest  In  the  ILO.  the  Government 
might  be  better  Informed  and  be  also  In  a 
better  poelUon  to  exert  Its  Influence  through 
diplomacy  well  ahead  of  procedural  crises 
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■TATKMKrr  or  mm.  mum  faufl,  u.8.  wobkebs' 

DB.BUTS   TO   THS    ELO 

On  the  all  Important  question  of  co- 
operation among  the  U.S.  delegates.  Mr. 
Rudi  Paupl  has  made  some  crucial  ob- 
servations, and  I  would  like  to  cite  a  pas- 
sage from  his  statement  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor: 

In  conclusion,  ]«t  ma  ratum  to  the  subject 
of  diplomacy  and  tlM  role  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. This  Is  a  field  where  I  feel  there  la 
room  for  lmprov«m«nt — not  only  In  our  re- 
laUona  to  foreign  dalagatoa — but  also  In  the 
relations  between  tlM  Ooremment  members 
and  the  workers'  and  employers'  members  of 
the  delegation. 

The  harmony  wltliln  the  delegation  which 
Mr  Weaver  cites  In  his  otherwise  eloquent 
report,  was  by  no  m— ns  always  apparent  to 
other  members.  DMplto  an  agreement  In 
October  isea  befcn  the  Governing  Body 
nteetaig  that  the  State  and  Labor  Oepart- 
menu  would  fuUy  Iniorm  the  workers'  and 
employers'  delegates  of  their  plans  regarding 
ILO  matters  and  contacts  with  ELO  officials 
and  officials  of  other  governments,  very  little 


How  we  can  secure  a  more  realistic 
system  of  representation  is  another 
problem  that  faces  us  in  view  of  the 
Soviet  bloc's  multiple  votes.  A  system 
of  representation  by  population  would 
be  of  no  help,  so  perhaps  we  should 
move  toward  a  policy  of  regional  balance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  give  you  an  account  of 
the  more  dramatic  events  which  took 
place  at  Geneva  during  this  last  ILO 
Conference.  I  am  referring,  of  course. 
to  the  demonstration  that  occurred  on 
the  floor  of  the  10th  Sitting  of  the  Plen- 
ary Session  on  June  12th  while  Mr.  Slip- 
chenko,  the  Government  Members'  Vice 
President  from  the  Ukraine,  had  control 
of  the  Chair.  I  am  including  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  George  Weaver  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  however,  as 
I  feel  he  provides  excellent  background 
material  and  a  clear  description  of  what 
took  place. 

Statxmbnt  or  Gbobge  L    P.  Wkavbb.  Aasisr- 

ANT   SBCBCTABT   or   LaBOB,    BxrOBB   TH»   SXTS- 

coMMTrrBX    ON    iKTBaNA-noNAi.    Oboajtisa- 

TION8    AND    MOVXMKNTa    Or    THB    Ck>MMrrTKX 

ON  PoBKiaN  Attaibs,  Housx  or  Rbtbbsenta- 

•nvBs 

I  hare  Just  returned  from  the  47th  session 
of  the  International  Labor  Conference  which 
met  in  Geneva  from  June  S  to  30.  ie«3,  and 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  give  this  com- 
mittee my  reactions  from  the  viewpoint  of 
chairman  of  the  US.  Government  delegation 

The  International  Labor  Organization  Is, 
as  this  committee  knows,  a  democratic  Insti- 
tution dedicated  to  principles  which  we  as  a 
nation  support.  Its  essential  orlenutlon  Is 
toward  developing  free  Institutions  in  the 
field  of  Its  special  concern  This  was  a 
finding  of  your  committee  in  1967,  based 
upon  a  full  record  which  Included  testimony 
of  persons  from  many  walks  of  life.  The 
record  of  the  ILO  since  1957  confirms  that 
finding  Since  1967  this  committee  has  con- 
sidered the  work  of  the  ILO  on  various  oc- 
casions, the  most  recent  being  in  April  of 
this  year.  In  the  Interim  since  1957,  the 
views  of  a  number  of  Members  of  the  Con- 
S^*"  ^^^«  appeared  In  the  Conobbssional 
Rbcobo  from  time  to  time  I  recall  In  par- 
ticular those  of  Mr  Pogarty  on  February  18, 
19«0,  replying  to  Mr  Scherer.  of  Ohio  Mr 
Roosevelt  on  June  28.  1961.  .md  July  27    1961 


and  Senator  McNamara  on  August  29,  1962. 
I  need  not  therefore  dwell  upon  the  struc- 
ture, the  organisation  or  the  objectives  of 
the  International   Labor   Organisation. 

ThU  past  session  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference  was  unique  In  one  respect 
but  for  the  most  part  It  was  a  hard-working 
Conference  At  the  outset  It  was  the  largest 
Conference  ever  held;  102  of  the  108  mem- 
ber countries  were  represented,  most  of  them 
by  full  tripartite  delegations.  By  mldseselon 
the  number  of  delegates  and  advisers  had 
reached  a  new  record  of  1.087. 

There  were  four  standing  committees  and 
four    technical    committees    which    worked 
without   interruption   throughout   the  Con- 
ference   and    successfully    completed    their 
important  work     Thus,  there  was  the  Selec- 
tion Committee,  of  WWcJlI  hma  the  honor 
to  be  chairman,   which   met  "dally   to  guide 
the  work  of  the  Conference.    Then  there  was 
a    Finance    Committee.   chargM   with   study 
and  approval  of  the  budget  for   1004.    This 
budget  was  subsequently  submitted  to  and 
adopted   by   the   full   Conference      Third,   a 
standing    Orders    Committee   whose    recom- 
mendations   on    Important    changes    in    the 
standing    orders    of     the    Conference    were 
adopted    by    the    full    Conference.      Fourth, 
there  was  a  Committee  on   the  Application 
of  Conventions  and  Recommendations  which 
had  the  task  of  supervUlng  the  application 
by  member  states  of  convenUons  they  have 
ratified       In    addlUon,    this   committee    had 
before  It  this  year  an  expert  study  concern- 
ing   dlscrlmlnaUon    In    employment.      This 
report   was    based   on   Information   concern- 
ing  138  countries.  »0  member  sUtes  of  the 
ILO  and  48  nonmetropolltan  territories     The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Application  of 
Conventions    and     Recommendations,     not- 
withstanding the  controversial  nature  of  its 
work,  was  completed  timely  and  adopted  by 
the  full  Conference. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  work  of 
these  standing  committees  continued  with- 
out Interruption  and  at  no  Ume  were  the 
Communist  nations,  which  In  a  number  of 
Instances  were  opposed  to  the  action  taken, 
able  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  majority,  nor 
did  they  gain  propaganda  advantages  from 
their  positions. 

The  four  technical  committees  dealt  with 
technical  Items  on  the  agenda  of  the  Confer- 
ence.     The    Committee    on    Termination    of 
Employment   developed    the   final   text  of   a 
recommendation  which  was  adopted   by  the 
full  Conference.    The  Committee  on  Guard- 
ing of  Machinery  developed  the  final  text  of 
a  convention  and  recommendation,  both  of 
which  were  adopted  by  the  full  Conference 
The  other  two  technical  committees,  those 
dealing    with    hygiene    In   shops   and   offices, 
and  benefits  In  the  case  of  Industrial  acci- 
dents  and   occupational   diseases,   developed 
preliminary   drafts   of   IntemaUonal   Instru- 
ments   which    were    approved    by    the    full 
Conference  as  a  basis  for  a  second  discussion 
at    the    Conference    next    year.      The    labor 
standards  establUhed  by  the  work  of  these 
committees  are  of  particular  Importajice  to 
developing  countries  In  providing  guides  for 
the    improvement    of    labor    conditions    and 
labor    administration. 

Again,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  work 
of  these  Important  committees  continued  on 
schedule  and  that  the  democraUc  processes 
of  the  Conference  never  failed.  And  It 
should  be  noted  In  this  connection  that  in 
every  important  decision  relating  to  the  work 
of  the  various  committees  and  matters  of 
policy  there  was  full  understanding  between 
the  government,  worker  and  employer  dele- 
gates 'In  iidditlori,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
three  Members  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves.  Mr  Powkul,  Mr.  RooexvBi,T  and  Mr 
AYRX.S.  durliig  their  »Uy  In  Geneva,  partici- 
pated fully  in  the  staff  meetings  and  In  the 
work  of  the  Conference.  Due  to  this  close 
riKirdi.'iatlun  and  co<iperatlon.  the  US.  dele- 
gation was  able  at  all  times  to  put  forward 
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a  unanimous  American  position  on  all  mat- 
ters of  Importance. 

As    the    work    of   these   eight   committees 
continued,  the  plenary  sittings  of  the  Con- 
ference were  occupied  with  a  debate  on  the 
Director  General's  report.     This  report  was 
of   special   significance   this   year   as  It  re- 
lated to  comprehensive  examination  of  the 
pro^'rams  and  structure  of  the  Organization 
with  a  view  to  adaptation  to  changing  world 
needs.      While    the   debate    was   not   as  full 
a.s   It   would   have   been,  for  reasons  which 
I    shall    mention   shortly,    189   speakers   did 
tiilce  part  In  the  general  discussion,  includ- 
ing 37  cabinet  ministers  responsible  for  la- 
bor   affairs    in    their    respective    countries. 
Views  from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  re- 
flected by  these  168  speakers  in  this  general 
discussion.     However,  since  all  members  erf 
the   Organization  did  not  have  full  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  views,  the  same  re- 
port will  be  before  the  Conference  next  year 
to  permit  continued  dlacnsMon.     So,  It  can 
be  said  that  despite  some  loss  of  time  dur- 
ing   plenary    sittings,    the   Conference   suc- 
cessfully    completed     its     very    substantial 
work. 

However,  as  frequently  Is  the  case,  com- 
pleting work  successfully  and  reaching  agree- 
ment may  be  less  dramatic  than  sharp  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  This  is  demonstrated 
by  the  events  of  this  Conference.  The  ques- 
tion which  caught  and  held  the  attention 
of  the  Conference,  as  well  as  outside  observ- 
ers, was  the  Issue  of  South  African  partici- 
pation, with  the  result  that  the  solid  ac- 
complishments of  the  Conference,  to  which 
I  have  referred  were  overshadowed. 

In  order  to  understand  the  developments 
at  the  Conference  regarding  the  South  Afri- 
can question,  we  must  he  aware  of  the 
attitude  which  prevailed  among  the  repre- 
senutlves  of  African  nations  when  they  ar- 
rived to  participate  in  the  Conference.  The 
conference  of  African  heads  of  state  at  Ad- 
dis Ababa  had  Just  concluded  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  ILO  Conference.  At  Addis 
Ababa  African  resentment  against  apartheid 
and  the  remaining  vestiges  of  colonialism  on 
the  continent  reached  a  new  peak,  and  with 
It  came  a  new  dedication  among  the  Afri- 
can states  to  act  together  against  these 
hated  institutions  In  every  way  and  In  every 
forum  open  to  them.  ILO  was  the  first 
such  forum  after  Addis  Abada.  It  wss  a 
particularly  important  forum  to  the  Afri- 
cans because  in  1981  the  ILO  Conferenee 
passed  a  resolution  advising  South  Africa 
to  withdraw  from  ILO  and  there  was  deep 
disappointment  and  resentment  that  this 
resoluUon  had  been  without  effect. 

ThU  deep  antagonism  against  South  Africa 
and  resentment  over  the  fact  that  no  effee- 
Uve  action  had  been  taken  following  the  1901 
reeoluUon  erupted  Into  an  unified  demon- 
straUon  by  African  representatives  when  the 
South  African  employer  dtiegate  rose  to  ad- 
dress the  Conference,  to  the  absence  of  the 
President  of  the  Conference,  Ohlef  J.  If. 
Johnson,  Nigerian  Minister  of  Labor,  the 
Government  Group  Vice  President,  Mr.  Sllp- 
chenko.  of  the  Ukrainian  8.S  Jl.,  took  his  ap- 
pointed turn  m  the  chair.  A  point  of  order 
was  raised  questioning  the  right  of  the  South 
African  employer  delegate  to  address  the 
Conference,  and  Mr.  Sllpchenko.  acting 
against  the  opinion  of  the  legal  adviser,  per- 
mitted delegate  after  delegate  to  avail  him- 
self of  sptuious  points  of  order  to  deUvsr 
long  and  scathing  attacks  on  apartheid  and 
on  South  Africa.  The  plenary  sitting  was 
adjourned  with  the  South  African  delents 
still  waiting  to  speak. 

The  plenary  session  o*  the  Conference  re- 
convened after  several  days  of  consultation. 
during  which  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Obnferencs.  Mr. 
David  A.  Morse,  to  And  a  solution  which 
would  uphold  the  right  of  the  South  African 
to  speak  and  also  to  provide  giiidance  to  ths 
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African  group  as  to  how  to  pursue  their  ob- 
Jeetlve  through  constitutional  methods.  In 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Rudolph 
Faupl.  UjS.  worker  delegate  and  workers- 
group  vice  president,  was  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Faupl  niled  on  a  point  of  order  that  the 
South  African  delegate  has  a  right  to  speak. 
The  African  delegations  thereupon  left  their 
seats,  and  some  delegations  demonstrated  at 
the  rear  of  the  conference  hall.  Several  days 
later  they  withdrew  from  participating  In 
the  Conference.  They  were  Joined  In  walk- 
ing out  of  the  conference  hall  by  the  work- 
ers' groups  and  a  number  of  Government 
delegates.  However,  all  but  the  African  and 
Arab  delegations  continued  to  participate  In 
the  work  of  the  Conference.  A  new  Con- 
ference President  was  elected  to  replace  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  had  resigned,  and  the  work  of 
the  Conference  was  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

What  are  we  to  conclude  from  the  develc^- 
ments  <rf  this  Conference?  Plrst  erf  all,  may 
I  emphasize  that  the  work  of  the  Conference 
was  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.  It 
la  true  that  some  plenary  sittings  of  the 
Conference  temporarily  were  disrupted  by 
the  South  African  issue.  However,  most  of 
the  plenary  sittings  were  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Director  Generals  report, 
and  OGcnmittee  work  was  carried  on  success- 
fully throughout  the  Conference. 

Secondly,  throughout  the  period  when  the 
plenary  session  was  disrupted,  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation played  a  very  Important  role,  serving 
as  a  iHidge  between  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Conference  and  the  African,  Latin  American, 
Asian  and  Western  European  groups. 

Thirdly,  it  U  clear  that  the  acUon  of  the 
African  delegations  In  withdrawing  from  the 
Conference  can  be  explained  only  in  terms  of 
their  determination  to  rid  Africa  of  colonlal- 
lan  and  apartheid.  It  is  clear  also  that  the 
n.S.S.B.  was  qul(A  to  exploit  this  issue  and 
to  exploit  African  emotic«is.  The  Communist 
vice-president  of  the  Conference,  Sllpchenko, 
who  automatically  aasiuned  the  chair  of  the 
Conference  when  the  elected  President  ab- 
sented himself,  repeatedly  abused  the  au- 
thority of  the  chair  in  order  to  feed  the 
emotions  of  the  African  groups.  The  Com- 
munlsU  hoped  to  manipulate  the  African 
protest  In  such  a  way  as  to  bring  into  ques- 
tloo  the  legality  of  the  Conference  proceed- 
ings and  particularly  to  block  the  passage  of 
the  ILO  budget. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  these  Com- 
munist tactics  were  thwarted.  The  Africans 
refused  to  support  the  Communist  objective 
of  preventing  the  adt^tion  of  the  budget. 
Those  delegations  which  remained  partici- 
pants In  the  Conferenee  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated Coomiunlst  moves  to  adjourn  the 
Conference  and  overwhelmingly  approved  the 
budget. 

Subsequent  to  the  walkout,  consultations 
continued  with  the  aim  of  finding  a  con- 
stitutional somtion  to  the  problem  of  South 
Afirlea  la  the  ILO.  PropoeaiB  were  developed 
to  deal  with  the  problem  by  constitutional 
msans.  However,  there  is  a  rule  in  the  ILO 
Conferences  which  says  no  resolution  may  be 
put  before  the  plenary  except  with  the  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  Conference  officers.  The 
Commtmist  vice  president  was  able  to  use 
this  rule  to  prevent  any  prcq>osals  from  ever 
being  put  before  the  plenary  body. 

Although  the  Conference  was  thus  frus- 
trated frosn  oonsidering  constitutional  ways 
to  resolve  the  South  African  issue,  the  Gov- 
erning Body,  meeting  8ul>6equent  to  the  Con- 
ference, did  take  action  to  deal  with  the 
matter.  While  the  action  taken  by  the  Gov- 
erning Body  raised  several  legal  points  with 
which  the  17.8.  delegation  could  not  agree, 
w»  sapportad  a  proposal  that  the  Director 
Oeaeral  aaeet  with  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  NaUoos  to  Inform  him  of  the 
prooeedlngs  at  the  Conference,  and  to  place 
hlmseir  at  the  disposal  of  the  International 


Court  of  Justice  in  relation  to  pending  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court  which  affect  South 
Africa.  The  Governing  Body  also  voted  to 
place  on  the  agenda  of  the  next  session  of 
the  International  Labor  Conference  the  ques- 
tion of  amending  the  constltutlcm  and  stand- 
ing orders  in  order  to  permit  the  ILO  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  1961  resolution 
on  the  apartheid  policy  of  South  Africa. 

Because  of  the  ambiguous  wording  of  this 
resolution,  the  U.S.  delegation  abstained  We 
are.  of  course,  willing  to  consider  constitu- 
tional changes  In  ILO,  but  we  must  insist 
that  any  changes  be  approached  In  an  or- 
derly manner. 

The  Governing  Body  also  voted  to  exclude 
South  Africa  from  ILO  meetings  which  are 
convened  and  constituted  by  action  of  the 
Governing  Body.  The  U.S.  delegation  voted 
against  this  action. 

The  first  task  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
throughout  the  discussions  of  the  South 
African  issue  was  to  defend  the  constitu- 
tional procedures  of  ILO.  This  was  done  in 
the  face  of  Communist  opposition.  Now  we 
must  clearly  demonstrate  that  these  same 
constitutional  procedures  can  be  tised  to 
preserve  African  allegiances  to  and  partici- 
pation in  ILO.  This  challenge  remains  be- 
fore us.  I  am  confident  that  we  can  meet 
the  challenge  and  in  the  process  demonstrate 
to  the  Africans,  and  to  others  who  may  have 
doubts,  that  their  future,  no  leas  than  ours, 
depends  on  democratic  procedtires. 


Pertaining  to  other  matters  which  im- 
mediately concern  us,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  Director  General's  Report  to 
the  ILO  while  at  the  same  time  trying 
to  answer  the  question,  what  is  bel|ig 
done  at  the  ILO  that  can  be  of  benefit  to 
the  American  workingman? 

The  Director  General's  report  this  year 
was  a  very  well  prepared  document  and 
was  of  importance  for  several  reasons. 
It  described  programs  for  the  education 
of  union  leadership.    It  described  tech- 
nical training  programs  and  stressed  the 
need  for  the  wide  dissemination  of  liter- 
ature regarding  all  areas  of  employment 
and  occupation.    The  significance  of  the 
ILO  as  a  forum  was  emphasized.     The 
ILO.  it  was  suggested,  was  the  best  place 
for  such  forward -thinking  planning  as 
will  be  required  by  national  programs  of 
automation  and  disarmament    I  do  not 
have  to  point  out  the  timeliness  of  these 
latter  issues,  and  I  strongly  urge  that  we 
take  the   lead   in  recommending  that 
every  kind  of  study  be  made  which  will 
enable  us  to  evaluate  the  effects  and 
I«-oblems  of  disarmament  and  automa- 
tion.    Particular    attention    should    be 
given  to  the  matter  of  redistribution  of 
labor  and  the  training  programs  which 
such  redistribution  will  require. 

I  think  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  the 
overall  effects  of  the  ILO  are  very  much 
to  the  benefit  of  the  American  working- 
man.  The  effects  of  the  ILO  are  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  and  to  reduce  the 
chances  that  noncompetitive  low-wage 
production  areas  will  wipe  out  our  mar- 
kets. Moreover,  by  raising  the  standard 
of  living,  the  ILO  helps  us  to  find  mar- 
kets for  our  own  goods,  and  the  organiza- 
tion should  be  of  use  to  us  in  the  solution 
of  our  balance-of-payments  problem. 

A  final  matter  which  I  think  is  deserv- 
ing of  our  attention  regards  the  pajrment 
of  dues.  It  has  been  said  that  several  of 
the  member  nations  are  behind  in  their 
payments  and  this  is  true.  I  am  includ- 
ing a  chart  which  lists  these  countries. 
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AccortUnc  to  the  Oonatitution  of  the  ILO 
article  13.  paragraph  4; 

A  m«mb«r  at  %h»  OrsanlmUon  which  la  in 
*»T«*r»  In  tlM  p«jM>ut  at  Ita  Wwn'vrlal  oon- 
tiibuUon  to  tte  orcwrUMtlon  thmU  tmn  no 
vote  In  tlM  Oimf«r«no«.  in  the  OoTernln« 
Body,  in  any  eoBMBlttM.  or  in  the  election 
of  members  of  Um  Oov«min«  Body,  If  the 
amount  ot  tta  agnmn  equala  or  exceeda  the 
amount  of  ttM  oontrtbutlona  due  from  It  for 
the  preceding  2  fnll  yean. 

//    Arrears  of  contributions  for  ytan  prior 

to  1943  m»  at  June  5.  1993 

[In  Tnitcd  SUU-s  .IoIIhts) 


//    Arrears  of  contrittutiona   for   years   prior 

to   1981  as   at  June  5.  IMJ— Continued 

lla  L'uIUhJ  SUlM  <lolliu'»l 


FUU-  ( French  alpb*- 
betJral  ardrr) 


Arteatlna. 
Ho... 


Total. 


P^rkHl 


ToUl 
due 


iContrl- 
butlons 


IMl 
1903 


198.  7S4 
197.  »» 


Bollriai. 
Do... 
Do... 


Total. 


China*. 
Do.. 


297.  «a 


St*V  {Frf 
N'tl.-ul 

nrii 

f>r<l 

dJ|>ha- 
rr 

1 
IVrfcxJ 

VMaminy  ' 

1990-^ 

rw,.'..            

I9M-0I 

Do 

1963 

Total.  .^ 

Kl  Sal  V*  lor     .  . 

1982 

1  ruKuav 

1963 

iH.  ....::::;;: 

1963 

Tot.i!    

Total 

— ~ 

Total 

.UTrnrt 

due 


Si.  1*} 
13.330 


("ontrl- 
'hutloiu 


•90,966 
U.8M 

3.800 
l((.7W 


22.aso 


25.IAh 
2a.0AU 


38.413 


307,667 


196S-57 

1960-61 

1983 


29.  me 

22.634 
13,107 


•86.  667 


Total  ... 
romto  (BraczaTllle). 

C'obU  Rica 

Ecuador 


Guatemala 
Do 


1962-S 

1963 


Total. 

ITalU 

Hcnduraa. . 


IIuiiKary  ' 
I)o.... 
Do.... 


Total. 
LUM-la 


1963 
1982 
1962 

1961 
1962 


24,936 


t/^^  'J^.l"^  "*'**'  "*"  '^"^  '^  »"-van.  of  cm- 
I«U«uitkMiai  baU>r  Orwuiiialion  tth.m>  aiul  otlw 
r:^  t^"  ,^.  '"k-\',"?""*''''""'  '»' "<.<«>  ftT  tN.  i»rl,..l 
CJ^Jf  i*^.  "'"'"  ^.'  -^'o-t'-'l.  ■<urh  rHi.,vllBtk,n  t/. 
beoonv  effet-tlvp  on  Ux-  paym.'iit  by  J-argnuty  of  nil  its 
•m|ars  of  oontrlbutloiu  .lii..  U.  rwiirct  of  lli.'  more  rwwit 
perlo.1.1  slnfc  .S^pt  5.  ly.lfi.  ll«.  Jji,.  »|,.n  I 
rfjoirwsl  the  Orpuur^itlon 


iiXii«iMy 


243.463 
86.  IflO 


329,423 

4,33U 

1,731 

12,  USU 


1962 
1983 

1963 
IWl 
1963 


ll.74d 
13.330 


2A.0M 
13.304 


42S.g06 
25.168 

z\om 

23.  MA 


2A.004 
2A,0»4 
25,060 


Mauritania. 
Do 


Total 
NtrartMiua  . 


Panama. 
Do.. 


1902 

1961 
1962 


1968 

1961 
1962 


Total. 


Some  of  the  countrle«  are  in  arrears 
for  a  period  of  more  than  2  years,  but 
the  OfDce  haa  made  arrangements  for 
payment.  Many  of  the  member  naUons 
have  limited  funds  and  I  think  the  2- 
year  leevray  given  to  all  members  is  a 
wise  and  understandable  provision. 

The  conclusions  that  I  draw  from  my 
experience  as  a  delegate  to  the  ILO  are 
_  as  follows : 

18.218  ! First.  I  would  say  first,  that  the  ILO 

S,M4  ' **  *"  organization   that  affords  us   the 

1 ears  of  108  nations  and  that  we  should 

'2  12^  I  mS  °^*^*  ^^""^  "*«  °'  t^^  'orum  and  make 
-:=^^=  our  policies  known:  that  we  should  con- 
s'^      ti"iie  to  demonstrate  that  we  Uve  in  a 

nation  of  freedom  where  every  effort  is 
made  to  secure  the  happiness  and  wel- 
fare of  the  workingman. 

Second.  I  suggest  that  we  undertake  a 
study  of  all  the  convenUons  of  the  Con- 
ference that  we  have  not  ratified  as  well 
as  the  ratification  records  of  other  na- 


13.330 


10,  AM 
5,211 

1!,7M 
13,304 


(•I 
'25.004 


>-25,06«  I     .>5,0«U 


August  5 

the  ILO,  and  I  believe  that  at  least  one 
congressional  voting  Member  should  be 
a  voting  member  at  the  Conference  as 

well. 

Fifth.  Finally,  I  strongly  urge  that  a 
top-level  committee  should  be  set  up  In 
the  executive  branch  to  review  and  up- 
date the  so-caUed  Johnson  report  and 
any  other  matters  of  principle  regard- 
ing our  policy  ami  participation  in  the 
ILO ;  and  that  th&  committee  should  re- 
port its  conclusions  and  its  indicated  in- 
strucUons  to  the  Government  delegates 
prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  ILO  Oovern- 
ing  Body  in  November. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  in- 
teresting view  of  the  ILO  was  presented 
by    Mr.   Richard   Doherty  on  August   1 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  EducaUon  and 
Labor     Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with 
it  In  whole  or  in  part  or  at  all    it  de- 
serves our  consideraUon.    The  testimony 
of  Mr.  Rudi  Paupl  before  the  same  com- 
mittee, which  is  to  some  extent  an  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Doherty -s  statement  is  also 
submitted  to  afford  you  the  opinions  of 
the   nongovernmental   delegates   to   the 
Conference.     I  submit  them  to   be  in- 
serted in  the  RicoRD  and  be  viewed  in 
the  context  of  this  report: 
Statement  Bkfou  an  Ad  Hoc  SuBcoMMrrrK 
or     THE     Housi     Education     and     Labob 

COMMITTEK 

I  By    Richard    P     Doherty.    XJS.    employer 
adviser     to     10     ILO    Conferencee.     l»4»-63 
president   of   TV-Radio    Management   Corp  • 
chulrman,   InternaUonal   Management   Serv 
ICC,    inc  .  Washington,  DC.  economist  and 
author  of  booka  and  arUcles  on  bualneaa  eco- 
nomic*    and     labor-management     relations- 
employer  member.  National  Wage  Stablllza- 

ilVH^^H^^/^^"-  P^«^««»r  Of  economic, 
and  head  of  Economics  Department.  Boston 
University,   1928-46  ) 

I  welcome  thU  opportunity  to  teeUfy  be- 
fore this  subconunlttee  and  preeent  my 
views  ab<nit  the  ILO.  as  based  on  a  consider- 
able working  experience  with  the  Organiza- 
tion. I  only  hope  that  my  preeentatlon  will 
neip   to  crystalllM  executive  and   legislative 


bJ*£  X^'S.^  *r*«~!;r4 r  .^^^^l-^,.}}i^.     "°^.^  ^^«V *-  ^-y  ^ave  this  mf orma-"     ^'^^  o^r.^n^!.^^"-  ^^  .'-^« 


iT^'L'°i^'?™*52.**f  T*-."'  ^  *•  »'  'f«  CoastitutTon 
wh!^  i.^aTKr'   "^  0^«-i««<«.  .he  textTr 

thl'l.^Jr'Ml  *5!  OrjMtatloii  which  Is  In  arr«»r,  hi 
IS,*fh^v."'  ""*•  *»neW  eootrlbutlon  to  the  OiWu*^ 
i^^w  *";!;'*  ""  ^^, »?."»»  Conference,  In  UieVwSl 
SL  „7  L^  *"y  cwmnlttee.  orta  the  el«-tlons  of  mem- 
ber, of  the  Oovwnkic  Bedy,  If  the  amount  of  its  arr«S, 
•Moala  or  exceed,  tbe  tmaant  of  ihe.  coninbuSJ^^ 


oZ'«^^J£r'^2!°*Jr'J!^  '•'*''    ProvLW  that 

*•  .'Sln^'''*?.*^  tta  oonlrelof  the  Member  •  ^ 

anc    with  tbe  arrKUOMtt  approved  by  the  Intenia- 


thmal  Ubor  C'onfcrenoe  at  Ua  40th  Mudan  1 1957       Thr. 

the  amount  of  tbehr  oattrlbntlon.  h,U  ii^.  .T.....^^ 
2  lull  years   as  shown 
table,  and  that  art.  13, 


Uon  ready  at  hand  to  use  as  we  see  fit 
However,  a  question  arises  and  should 
be  setUed  as  to  whether  we  should  not 
urge  a  change  In  ILO  policy  regarding 
conventions  and  recommendations. 

Third.  I  suggest  that  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  should  require  regu- 
lar quarterly  reports  from  the  U.S.  mem- 
bers of  the  Ooveming  Body,  delivered  in 
person  after  each  meeting  of  the  ILO 
Ooveming  Body,  and  that  representa- 
tives from  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 


zaUon  of  the  HXD  aa  an  effective  world  agency 
working  for  economic  and  social  progrees 

Over  the  period  of  1&48-63.  I  have  par- 
ticipated as  an  American  employer  repre- 
sentative in  a  variety  of  ILO  activities  In- 
cluding six  annual  June  conferences;  three 
'^^^'*^  committee  meetings  and  one 
(I9fl2)  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Social 
Security  Expert*.  I  have  served  ae  the  em- 
ployer group  vice  chairman  on  alx  different 
technical  coounltteea.  Within  the  United 
States.  I  have  given  many  addreoees  on  the 
ILO  before  university  group,  and  labor  re- 
lations    conference,     and     1     have     written 


tbetr  oMtrftWtlons  doe  lor  the  pr^cwllnn 
i«e  riabt-haml  colimui  of  the 


rt;;;»at,;;n'i''L"h^'§,S[i^'lrt^,X".^^^^  ?"^^   ^  °"^  parUdpatlon   in  the   ILO 

l>:«'3^'^w5l;'£^'SJ',*K^3^L•^^^  conference  if  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

iiwin^^;^^'!^^^^*^^'^^  Affairs   would    consider  setting   up   the 

-  -"•■   ^^"^     rS^SJirrf^^^E'S!  '"^^hmery   which   would   enable  Ss   to 

fcr    lUM-63.    amounting    to  **nd  three  or  four  M«>mK»r«  nf  »K«  a^^ 

Bt  of  $340,408  have  hewn 


tlon  and  Labor  should  be  Invited  to  tliese     ,.*!''*"*  ai-ncie.  and  report,  concerning  the 
hearings  In  order  to  maintain   a  high     =.„  ,   °"*   *'""<='•    entitled    'An    American 
level  of  continuity,  cooperation,  and  In- 
formation. 

Fourth.  I  think  also,  it  would  be  bene- 


by   ih«  Intematlotal 
Kion    ii'JMj.    Installmsots 
t-«ii>,Oixi.  uKl  ui  addtttonal 

paid 


three  or  four  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  three  or  four  Members  of  the 
House  every  year  to  the  ILO  Conference 


iv<"':ii'^t^M  \niA74am^,^JIS^,  "?  '*"*^  ™'""«     X""^  V''  **'*^  "^  "^^  ^^^  Conference,  me     Neither  was  1 1 

n..nt,of'iS2n'§'^!SS;ig;»»i;'r«Jr;SL^^     ^^  delegates  should  Include  members  ideological   co^ict 

i^hnr'Toni!!^^\^feSrt^  ^  intematK     °'   "^  Foreign   Affairs   Committee,   the  <»«cept.  of  life  and  ootr 

-neniiiw?SS^j*h.^*bLf£fci"   '^""^     ^"^*^     Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  '"^  ^'^  challenge.,  i  have   believed  that 

^.Maurlt«iiawasadiirttt,/iri»mberBhlponJnnea6       "^«    AppropriaUona    Committee.       Con-  ^n,y,!^^J^^\^''   Oovernment   repre- 

Rress  allocates  great  sums  of  money  to  m'uitrorbe^'airLT^o^^^tre  Si'SIe^ir 


Employer's  Appraisal  of  the  ILO"  was  In- 
serted In  the  CONoaxsaioNAL  Rxcoao  (Mar 
27,     1963)     by    the     Hon.^able    Cha«i^     e' 

OOOOKLI,. 

Especially  over  the  past  10  years,  I  have 
opposed  thoM  persons  who  advocated  U  S 
employer  withdrawal  from  the  ILO  and  non- 
paj-Uclpatlon  with  ILO  affairs.  The  fact  that 
the  envlroiunental  climate  of  the  ILO  was 
often  alien  to— even  in  opposition  to— the 
principles  of  free  enterprise  never  bothered 
Neither  was  I  perplexed  by  the  Inherent 
between  our  American 
communism.    Reoognlz- 
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volved  ^our  membership  and  participation     ^^.^'-^^  ^^o-  1--=  wUl  end^  their     ket  society,  constitute,  the  keyst<Ae  of  hu- 

The    1«63    conference  flnaUy  f«^  up  to     ^uX^ZTa  £^0^'^ wh"  h  S^Th^S      ^^ple'^"^^''  *°"  ^'^^"""^^^  ^'^^  °'  ^" 

TuS^^s.  "^Tr^rZ'itlSSj^^  "SS^X  SeTpSiara  wTlf ie^f^ri'  ^"^^-^^  -^  weakne«.  of  t^e  ILO  rest 

fully  7   years, Thave  been  advoca^ttoS  JSlS  fw  ^rpr^ri^^e  Lnefl^^^^^  with  Its  tripartite  composition.     As  a  trlpar- 

such    an    effort    be    undertaken    wltWn    tha  SuSt  blS  and^t^t^  Id^^^  ;^,°o^"'^^"°''V  ''^*  "^  *"  *  three-legged 

Organization.                                                                      Eauallv  Mrlous— nrnh«X  -^-i  H  ^^^  °'^  ^^^^-     ^^  stability  reste  upon  the 

However,  I  greatly  fear  that  nothing  con-  rlo^l^i^thTfact^^rthe  recent  nSt"^  S   InS^''  °'  "^  ^^K-'^^r.  ^anage- 

structlve    will    be   accomplished    unleu   the  and  develonments   conltttu?^   «   ^Jl!^  f^f  *    ^""^   government.      Without   effective 

Government  of  the  United  States  pursue,  an  threafto  oi^^erl?^  relationi^^fT^^^^^^  tripartite  participation,  the  ILO  would  be- 

aggressive  role    among  the  free  Sttlons.  in  ^^n^l.t^J^nTrnTpesoLr^ri^^  aTncy'""'''"  ^"^^^^"""^^  state-dominated 

redesigning    the    ILO.     PersUtently.    in    the  that  the  Communist  bloc  hL  more  succcm^  Within   th.   tt  o    ,  k. 

past  the  U.8.  Oovernment  has  been  much  too  fully  and  effectlvelv  exnlolted  AfriParT^^^  Within  the  ILO.   labor  and  management 

sanguine    and   lethargic    In    recognizing   tte  lemi  tin  hf^e  we  of  fhe  Unl^  stSt^.    o^  ^°^^  t?^^  ^"^  '""  ^°"^8  P^''^'  »°d  ^^e 

weaknesses  of  the  ILO  and  theTaSclllger..  Western     natlonr    cuSvaS''ic^?e?atlon  th^     ''tS«,"''°'  ^^  management  vote  equals 

posed  by  these  ILO  weaknesses,  to  our  inter-  among    these   Afr  can    nat?oM—d,^in^T'r^  ^     „,     l*L      government       representation, 

national   posture.  Co^erenceT        "^^°    nations— during   ILO  Frankly.  I  believe  that  this  process  Is  wrong 

We.    in    the    United    State,    and    the   free         The  1963  South  African  Issue  Is  one  such      e^?^^/*t?i''t,?.'  trlpartltlsm^    l  believe  that 

good  hard  look  at  other  weaknene.  in  that      and    other    CommuXt    rovernmenf   nif.  h       conferences  bring  together  top  labor 

Tb.  ILO  n,u.t  be  restored  u>  lu  l„«nd«l  SS^'^rtt,  "ond^SS  """""""^  '"  •"■  7^t  ™«  ".O.  therefore.  1.  the  ooly  wor.l 
and  legitimate  status  as  a  world  organization  In  1963  the  Africans  were  iBrD.»i„  ^^»,  rorum  where  labor  and  management  and 
concerned  with  improving  economic  aSS  troUed  by  the  CommS^st  line  inTe^^^^  governments  may  exchange  viewpoints  and 
social  sundards  and  advancing  eSecSiJ  the  Sort  SadftoXquamr the  7l-'a^^^^  ^sTth/vifm  °^)J^;j*\  ""'lerstandlng. 
labor-management  relations.  If  rea«>nable  employer  delegate  from^Siba.  ^""^  £^  and  thilXiT.^"^  ''^J'J*"'!"^  °'  '^' 
success  toward  achieving  this  goal  U  not  In  1963.  a  vlRorous  Communist  fr«r,t  ^  vitality  should  be  cultivated. 
obt^ned.  within  the  next  3  years^e  Oi?*-  fought  a^lnst  pofnt  5  of  SeT^la  secSv  Is  toTA':  T  ?f  ^^f "^'^g"  ^'^re  the  ILO 
n  zatlon  should  be  caused  to  dlslntegratTby  recommendation.  This  issue  tS^rn^  into  I  tow^d  th.  ,^^  trlpartltlsm  work  effectively 
virtue  of  withdrawal  of  financial  sup^  and  bitter  fight  with  the  empToyers  anrwS?erJ  i^Ii^pnt  r  *,°^,f  °''«"«°*  °'  ^o^W  labor-man- 
partlclpatlon  on  the  part  of  the  Unlt«l  Joining  forces  aralnst  the  rnm,^f,nT.t  ^T  '^^^^^^  relations  and  not  to  use  the  in- 
state, and  other  major  free  world  po^^  Ution  wJ5c"  iS  ?aJor  aLong  the  AfricaL"  ''"S^i^^^^T"  ,"  *  ^^^^^^^-^  'or  statlsm. 

The    alternative    procedure    would    be    to  by  making  the  Issue  an  Ide^l^lcSl  strugg^  i.w^^.l'"  ^  *^  ""^"^  P"'^""  '°'  «°'"'' 

establUh  a  new  tripartite  agency  baMd  upon  which   even    embraced    colonla!  sm-dSofte  ^^^-management  problems;   It  is  a  totally 

membership    from    the   nations   of   the   1^  the  fact  that  colontSsm  was  nol  S;Sv1S  "'1'°^'*  ""i"^^  '°'  °''^''"- 
world  and  thow  other  nation,  which  are.  at          In  fact,  during  the  past  few  ILO  Confer  Philosophically,  trlpartltlsm  is  a  workable 

least,  neutral  in  their  national  policy.     It  to  ence..  thi  Unlt^   sta?S  an?  t^  WeSL™  °'°^'"     operandi     in     the     field     of     labor- 

concelv-able  that  this  may  prove  to  be  the  World  have  ver^seldom  bwn  abfe  t^sSS  management  affairs  only  as  related  to  broad 

only  solution.  African  backing^  when°er7deologiii  !SS  Pr  nclples  underlying  public  policy.    Trlpar- 

In    the    meantime,    a    prompt    concerted  were  preclpltatid  by  the  Co^unSJs  t'/^^   s  unsound  as  applied  to  the  solution 

effort  must  be  made  to  remodel  and  recast         The  Communist  bloc  vot^  nin^  f  f^f.nm^  S'  specified  problems  which  concern  day-to- 

the  ILO  processes  and  procedural.  vote  of  t^iSSn  Nations  ^n^  .t?,°t^  t"^  employment  and  working  arrangements 

The  legislative  and  executive  branche.  of  contrSu  the  tot£^?LS  vot?^., ^tTenlH^  "^^^  ^^*7^°    ^"^^   "^'^    management    in    given 

the  United  States  should  take  a  positive  and  Instx^ente   an^  S£r   n lenarv   Sn    ?°  business  undertakings.     The«.  latter  prob- 

actlve   interest   In   the   ImmediatT effort  to  Q^StIm  a  two-tolrds  votf  thJ^^^^  lems  are  basically  bipartite  and  belong  on  the 

redesign  the  ILO.  olus  the  AfrT^^i!^         '^  «    .S""^"""^^  collectlve-fcargalninF  table  If  free  labor  and 

The  united  SUte.  in  collaboration  with  Crov\"  ^f'^sSf  wmcf  fre'ovLS^^^^^^^^^  '[^f  management  are  to  survive.     iS'^S^ 

other  major  naUons.  where  democracy  and  Ingly  suppor\ed^T?hrfree  world  comhfn^'  ^^^^  exception  would   be  genuine  national 

=  2oTd"r.r:s:?".h.r ,r  -  ?£££Eli%H~T  r.7JtS-"'rss-oL-h.»T-- 

centrates  upon  serving  the  economlc-Uclal-  sSuiSd  tabor  n,Sfiemf^l.^  ^''°°T^•  *  "'^^'y-   '^^  soclologlcaUy  Inclined  toward 

labor  InteresU  of  Its  membem-  (2)  ODwatea  thir  «n^iit  hL«       .       ;     ^fortunately,  either  labor  or  management,  the  majority  of 

effectively  and  efficiently  ^■ln^^^t.^;S  J^S^in^ prSS2rd^^e!;r^t.V  ^'^?^^^  "^"^    ^"^'^^^    will    favor  'that    pitlcular 

prlate  area  of  world  service;    (3)   reoojmliei  SlS?^?he    or?^«f^^       ^.  '^'"'^  ^^^"^  ^°'^^-    "^^  offended  party  wiU  have  a  Just 

and  cultivate,  freedom  of  worker  ai^KlS^  M«rt^f ^h.   I^i    °'    Communist    Ideology,  right  to  believe  that  the  cards  are  stacked 

private   enterprise  and   democrlt^^ilSr^i'  SS..   ,L^     ^L?°  representatives  return  against  him.                                                         *^ 

processes   a.  LsentS' In'r^eTtl*' Tmani  SSSLS?  trai"?nToc1rln\U'L^tTe 'coT  P^"^^'  ^^^^^^  "'^  °^^"  '^^   -ter- 

klnds  growth  and  progress.  m^mSto     Thi  IndSrlna?!^  ^rJ^^r  ^^^"^  employers  have  a  valid  right  to  regard 

The  United  SUte.  and  other  free  world  the^i^arv  tJ^tv,.*^^^     ,       "^^^^"^  '^om  the   trlparUtlsm   of   the  ILO  as   frequwitlv 

critics  of   the   ILO   will   not  Jlvl^^iZ  S  thl  ^n.f e  L^"^  thi  rZ^''^  ^''**  *^^'^«  »^^^  *««^»^*  management  and  ?re J 

problems  via  mutual  agreements  phll<ioDh.  tJS  !^ninv«f  ^u^      ^    ^°^'«"°ce  enterprise  ownership. 

leal  principles  and  reSrrtng  (ann^ui^St  ^^^^""olV^TZnTe  luLS'^SS  t."  ^tf  ^^"^  ^'  ^"^^"^  "^^^^^^  ^^-*- 
Conference  memorandums  and  reports  or  thaf  ^^^  throughout  aU  tripartite  discussions  of  the 
legislative  hearings.  Action  Is  needed  to  "The  asolratinn.  r.f  ♦»,-  ,,^  i  ,  *v.  ,  °^'  "^®^*  ^  always  strong  and  vigorous  ad- 
force  changes  In  ILO  procedure,  and  prac-  for  ali?Sr  mi  m^her  fiv.tfi^  .°^i^!.''°''^'*  ^'^"y  '°'"  solutions  to  economlc-s^lal  prob- 
^"^''''  cultu^^n^^o^i**!  ^  standards  and  lems  via  legislative  flat;  strong  advocacy  for 
The  time  has  now  come  to  engage  In  con-  of  JSS?  wlS^wf beUe've  Xrth"!'!^^"  ^^^  ^"^'^  "°'°°^"^-  '°°^«"*«  ^^^^  ^ol 

ing^framework.  procedures,  and  functioning     ^^^uo^lnZTT^Js^rj^rT^^^      t:r.r.':^^r^-\-.^^ZZrri^ 

s./'^'^^"*  ^  ^'^^^^  »-*  ^  -t-  Sr^y^f'^tSeTdmrar-    '""^  '""*°°^  oovernment  ISpresentatlvS"  £«p?  ^  ^h'e 

signed  to  prevent  massive  exposure  of  Com-         WltWn^e  fr«n*™nrv  o*  fi,    »,      .  speeches  of  employers,  one  wUl  have  a  hard 

munlst    propaganda   or   a  coMtructlve  froe  leiSini  n?  f^            °'  "i^  ^'■°***  P^^^^'  *^«  ^"^^8  references  to  free  enterprise  In 

world    labor-management    agency    miitb!  J«"fJ^U,-8-  employer  executives  have  par-  ILO  Conference  records-^xcept  the  crltlciU 

developed.     At   If    inceptlo^    tie  S!?^  Ji^S^^ti   rn'i'r'l''"'.r**  °^  '^"^"*«'-  remarks  of  the  Communist  delegates, 

promulgated  as  an  Instrumentality  for  world  fJJm^e  nriSS   r"e?nri  of  a^""*.  8:uidance  A  look  at  the  record  of  ILO  result.  Indi- 

peace  by  raUlng  the  living  standard,  of  the  rlJ^Tid  Sowi«^~   1      ^!k '^^  '^^'  ''"^'^  "  Pronounced  prolabor  tendency  by  the 

masses.     It  U  now  a  major  cold  war  fon^  Imnmvi?   J^^^f^*  '   ^Z'^'^   ^^'^   ^°^   °'  government  reprewntatlves-unleM  one  m- 

If  the  ILO  continues  to  maintain  the  t^.  .uS?i^   ttSougLu'Th    wo'^ld  ""^.'''f^  "vT^"  "^**  '^*  ''"•^•"  reprewnUtive.  L" 

propaganda  climate,  cumulatively  develoD«d  dam.nt.«7.«r«^^»fK     ,:.  ? ».                ^^*  ^^^'  **««^  overwhelmingly  wrong  in  their  Judg- 

over  the  pa.t  few  years,  the  emJloyeA  fS  ?i^Ioy«  ^t'^vHles  h^'b^n  Sf'/n '"?  J?"^"  °^*"'  '^"'  "^*  ^"^  "*»  gfvermnent  reprl 

unions  and  government,  of  the  fr^  world  STt^J^omSS  IndlvldTal.^n^TefmS-  rnTturUy^Jv^^t^r""^'^^^  *^~* 
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WlMO  tlw  XLO 
**«n|»lof«r" 
%ti»   Communlat 
poUUa*!  hypocrliy:  tt 

TtMr«air«  tho— 
ILO  win  n«Tflr 


ttoe  principle  ot 
f  pr^— ntatlon  by 
It   wu    ruilty   of 

•ra  oonTlaoed  Uiat  tb* 
Ita  b«ala  approaoh  to 
labor  problMOs:  UMft  tta«  ILO  wUl  1w%f 
rcoosniae  Itaslf  ••  a  pvotacox^lot  for  world 
•ociAUam:  that  Vbm  VUO  dotm  not  truly  accept 
tbe  underlying  pnnJaa  that  free  enterprlae 
la  a  sound  eoonaoBls  Inatltutlon:  that  the 
ILO  will  continue  to  render  only  Up  aorvice 
to  free  •nteri>rtoa  wiklla  ervaadlng  for  society 
embraced  by  gowini— ntal  direction  and 
domlnattoa:  that  aaaplOTV  participation  In 
the  IZX>  eaa  b«  but  •  tokan.  defenalTe  action 
acalnat  the  owiwlgtitecl  awpport  of  labor 
and  soTemmental  tfatasatae  aiMl  repreeenta- 
UTea. 

Maybe  theee  ymaovm  are  eorreet  In  their 
appralaal  of  tha  HiOl  If  ao.  employera  are 
preparing  their  own  dMithbed  by  continued 
participation. 

There  are  thoee  eaaployere  not  alone  in 
the  United  Statea  who  aubecrlbe  to  the  oon- 
oeptuai  principle  of  the  ILO  but  who  are 
repelled  by  the  pnactleae  of  the  Organization. 
Some  of  theae  pMvaoaa  aae  the  lofty  alms  of 
thla  tripartita  body  as  merely  a  mechanism 
for  public  accepCanoa  of  aetlTltlae  which  pro- 
mota  stattam  at  UM  aBpanse  of  free  eoter- 
l>rtse. 

During  the  1949  Ixam  Ooof  erence.  the  prl- 
vata  opinion  of  maay  aM^ycrs.  from  a  croas 
section  of  aattoaa,  waa  that  the  Organisa- 
tion had  outlived  Ito  uaafulnaas  In  terms  of 
tha  prlBclplaa  upon  which  the  ILO  wa« 
fouBded. 

The  ILO  today  la  vaaily  different  from  what 
It  was  In  Its  earlj  daf*.  Tha  current  prob- 
lems facing  tha  IXiO  ar*  magnified  and  com- 
plicated many  ttmaa  by  oonfUcts  in  Ideol- 
oglsa;  cold  war  prop^anrts;  the  suhTsnlon 
of  the  ILO  plat/orm  by  political  maneuver- 
ing; the  shifting  balanoa  of  power  from  the 
Wastam  World  to  ilia  Communist  and  Afro- 
Aalan  nations. 

One  of  the  prlaary  inadequacies  about  ths 
ILO  rests  with  Its  abronlcally  distorted  em- 
phasis upon  oonventioBa  which  have  not  met 
with  aooeptanca  by  ths  majority  of  lU  mem- 
bers and  with  the  OrganlaaUon's  failure  to 
concern  ItselX  with  many  of  the  basic  and 
challenging  problems  within  the  area  of 
labor -aaanagemant  ralationa.  Moreover,  cer- 
tain govammant  and  labor  groupa  seem 
always  to  engine sr  ccmfarances  and  commit- 
tee agenda  ttams  la  tba  direction  of  subject 
saattar  which  doaan't  properly  lend  itself 
to  International  traaUas  or  which  properly 
belong  on  tha  collaCtlTa  bargaining  table  or 
which  Is  designed  to  aatabllsh  Ideological 
positions  without  concrete  regard  to  Im- 
proved labor  conditions. 

It  Is  v^j  personal  opinion  that  the  UB. 
aovemm»(«-^as  aldad  and  abetted  the  mis- 
guided emphasla  upon  ILO  conventions  by 
Its  own  positive  actions.  Our  American  Gov- 
ernment delegates  and  raprescntatl'ves.  at  the 
ILO  Conferences.  haT*  voted  In  favor  of  prac- 
tically every  proposed  convention,  regardless 
of  the  subject  or  ths  Inadequaclee  of  the 
proposed  docxmient;  have  abstained  In  a  very 
few  eases  b-ut  have,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge voted  against  only  one  ILO  convention. 

even  In  the  1968  Conference,  the  two  US. 
Oovemment  vote*  ware  east  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  world  canwntion-treaty  on  "bene- 
fits of  workman's  eompnuatkm  and  occupa- 
tional diseases."  Tfala  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Government  poUey  position  stated  clearly 
(and  obviously)  that  this  was  a  convention 
which  could  not  poadbly  be  ratified  by  the 
United  Statea;  deapfta  the  fact  that  the 
document  which  VM  dmfted.  by  the  Tech- 
nical Committee,  wtm  so  mtsound  and  inflex- 
ible that.  acooftUng  to  the  ILO  staff  itself, 
it  could  not  t>e  ratlflad  legitimately  by  more 
than  a  handful  of  TUO  member  nations — if, 
indeed,  even  one  stieh  member  oonld  ratify 
the  document.  This  type  of  action.  In  my 
opinion.    Is    diplomatic    hypocrisy    without 


benefit  of  aooompUahmant  from  dlplomaUo 
oom  promise. 

TtM  Busslans  and  the  other  Communist 
bloc  representatives  at  the  ILO— government. 
lalMr,  and  employer*— always  fifcht  for  tssuas, 
technical  points  and  policies  which  are  oosb- 
patlble  with  their  way  of  life  They  are  al- 
ways outspoken  advocst«a  for  th«lr  way  uf 
life.  Except  on  the  Resolutions  Committee 
and  some  of  the  other  standing  oonunlttees. 
where  the  US  Oovernment  spokesmen  are 
vigorous  proponents  for  American  precepts 
and  policies,  U3.  Oovemment  representa- 
tives on  technical  cocnmlttees  seldom  take 
a  strong  position  with  regard  to  the  Ameri- 
can method,  practically  never  engage  the 
CommunlsU  in  Ideological  battle;  pracu- 
cally  never  support  the  American  employer 
poaltlon  when  that  position  Is  In  opp<j«ltl<>ii 
to  the  American  labor  position;  practically 
always  permit  advocacy  leadership  to  rest 
with  government  spokesmen  from  vnrlous 
Kuropesn  nations. 

BLrn»ai>rr  roa  a  mosk  mxc-rivE  n.o 

It  Is  dlSlcult  to  be  completely  impartXiil 
and  objective  In  one's  appraisal  of  an  Intex- 
natlonal  orgauisation  which  concerns  itself 
with  complex  social  and  eoonumlc  problems. 

UnquesUonably.  there  are  some  persuns 
who  favor  the  ILO.  as  it  now  functions  and 
who  regard  the  agency  as  highly  constructive 
In  Its  actions. 

However,  employers  generally — In  other  na- 
tions and  especially  in  the  United  Utates 
of  America — are  convinced  that  the  ILO  can- 
not beooma  a  substantially  more  effective 
world  Instrumentality  as  It  is  now  consti- 
tuted and  operated  As  one  of  the  three 
parties  of  this  tripartite  organisation,  man- 
agement s  vwloe  deserves  oocsldaration 
Without  management's  msmbarshlp  parilci- 
patlun.  the  ILO  would,  perforce,  become  an 
entirely  different  kind  of  International  Influ- 
ence In  this  tripartite  organisation,  man- 
agement must  have  a  say.  along  with  govern- 
ments and  labor.  In  the  future  revision  and 
reorganization  of  the  ILO 

Certainly  in  the  United  Statea.  as  In  other 
nations  which  preserve  free  enterprise,  gov- 
ernmental policy  regarding  the  ILO  must  be 
reconciled  with  employer  policy  as  well  as 
with  labor's  policy. 

I,  personally,  have  no  authority  to  speak 
for  all  management.  D<]r  even  f<jr  the  overall 
U3.  segment  of  management.  Tei.  as  a  XJH. 
management  representative  to  the  ILO  Con- 
ferences since  1948. 1  believe  that  I  do  possess 
a  reasonably  studied  and  experienced  knowl- 
edge of  the  faults  of  ILO  from  a  management 
viewpoint.  Upon  this  background  cf  ILO 
experience.  I  am  convinced  that  the  building 
of  a  more  effective  ILO  relates  largely  to  five 
factors  and  to  a  series  of  parliamentary  and 
operational  procedures. 

1.  Minimize  world  Isglslatlve  enactments: 
An  ILO  convention  Is  Intrinsically  a  world 
legislative  fiat,  a  world  treaty.  An  o/BcIhI 
U.N.  publication  on  the  Conventlun  on  Geno- 
cide (1952,  131)  says  a  "convention  In  Inter- 
national law  Is  an  agreement  between  sover- 
eign nations.  It  Is  not  Just  a  resolution  or 
an  expression  of  opinion  It  U  a  legal  com- 
p«urt  which  pledges  every  signatory  country 
to  accept  certain  specific  obllg&tloDs.  Broad- 
ly speaking,  It  Is  a  treaty  between  many 
nations." 

Rather  consistently,  the  ILO  has  placed 
primary  and  major  emphasis  on  conventions 
as  a  device  to  achieve  Its  objectives.  Prac- 
tically always,  certain  elements  seek  to  turn 
every  agenda  item  into  a  convention,  regard- 
less of  the  limited  or  general  character  of 
the  Item. 

Some  protagonists  for  llO  conventions 
argue  that  they  are  necessary  guides  to  na- 
tional legislation  and  set  up  desired  objec- 
tives of  social  and  economic  achievements. 
If  this  is  the  purpose,  a  convention  Is  not 
the  Instrument.  The  proper  guide  would  be 
a  technical  report  or  comprehen.ilve  recnm- 
mendatlon  for  Internal  national  action. 


If  ILO  oonvantions  dealt  exclusively  with 
matters  which  were  genuinely  International 
in  scope;  If  such  oonvantions  squarely  per- 
tained to  protklems  on  which  there  ware  sub- 
stanual  IntemaUonal  agreement  that  world 
economic  welfare  could  only  be  served  by  in- 
ternational law;  if  such  conventions  were 
restricted  to  labor-management  problems 
which  could  not  l>e  solved  adequately  by  the 
internal  laws  of  each  sovereign  government: 
If  conventions  were  not  used  for  Items 
which  properly  belong  on  the  collective  bar- 
gaining table,  there  would  tw  a  Justifiable 
case  fur  ILO  convention  procedure. 

A  substantial  degree  of  hypocrisy  relates 
to  ILO  conventions 

A  convention  is  a  cust<^)m-made  law  to  fit 
ii.l  the  customers.  The  record  proves  devas- 
tatlngly  that  the  vast  majority  of  these  cus- 
tom-made conventions  Just  don't  meet  the 
api>roval  of  the  ILO  clients.  Ironically,  the 
majority  of  countries  which  have  voted  in 
favor  of  these  ILO  laws,  or  treaties,  don't 
adopt  them  when  preeented  for  home  ratifi- 
cation Tet  ILO  goes  on  manufacturing  laws 
which  aren't  accepted  by  the  majurlty  of  Its 
own  members 

Out  of  the  115  conventions  enacted  by  the 
ILO  ihus  far.  I  am  convinced  that  only  35-37 
have  to  do  with  matters  appropriate  for  In- 
ternational consideration 

The  greatest  irony  Is  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  leaser  developed  nations  plus  Russia 
KRiX  the  Communist  bloc  nations  have  the 
overall  l>eet  record  of  convention  ratification. 
Tet  few  persons  at  the  ILO  truly  believe  that 
theae  nations  put  theae  ratified  conventions 
Into  effect.  For  the  Communist  tripartita 
bloc,  ILO  conventions  are  chlefiy  a  device  to 
propaifandlee  among  working  people  of  the 
world:  they  are  not  blueprints  for  Commu- 
nist public  welfare  action  at  home 

However,  the  answer  to  the  ILO  convention 
problem  Is  not  greater  ratification  by  more 
nations.  Including  the  United  States.  The 
baste  problem  stems  from  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  ILO  conventions  are  either:  (1) 
not  appropriate  for  convention  treatment  or 
(a>  are  inadequately  drawn.  Inflexible  docu- 
ments We  can't  expect  that  the  legislatures 
of  the  United  States,  or  most  other  nations, 
can  be  cajoled  Into  ratifying  such  conven- 
tions That's  why  the  record  of  ratification 
Is  so  bad 

There  are  many  Americans,  and  also  many 
informed  persons  in  other  nations,  who  con- 
tend that  the  ILO  should  discontinue  fully 
Its  convention  actions  I,  personally,  am  not 
a  member  of  this  group  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  conventions  have  a  proper,  but  re- 
stricted and  limited,  place  in  ILO  action. 
The  II,0  should  restrict  and  limit  its  conven- 
tions to  labor  subjects  which  are  fully  ap- 
propriate for  treaty  accord  among  nations 
and  where  the  specific  labor  problem  flows 
over  national  boundaries 

There  should  be  greater  emphasis  and  at- 
tention given  to  comprehensive  and  proRres- 
Blve  recommendations  and  less  concentra- 
tion on  conventions  gven  the  Director 
General,  in  his  1963  report,  emphasized  the 
great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  recom- 
mendation type  of  Instrument. 

2  Maximum  guidance  through  free  forum 
discussions  and  technical  reports:  When  In- 
telligent and  qualified  persons,  possessing 
wide  varieties  of  practical  exfjerlence,  gather 
for  a  discussion  on  specific  problems  of  mu- 
tual concern  there  is  a  grand  opportunity  to 
produce  guidance  to  everyone  and  to  every 
nation  on  these  problems.  The  leaders  who 
attend  these  Conferences  go  back  home  with 
an  enlightened  concept;  they  are  better  lead- 
era  in  their  respective  countries;  their  gov- 
ernments secure  valuable  blueprints  for  prac- 
tical Internal  action. 

Many  tf  the  delegates  and  advisers  from 
the  underdeveloped  nations  of  Africa  and 
Asia  would  gain  far  more  knowledge  from 
free  forum  sessions  than  from  committee 
negotiations  on   conventions. 


It  is  also  time  that  the  ILO  give  graater 
emphasis  to  Technical  Expert  Commlttea  re- 
ports as  a  service  to  nations  concerning  labor- 
management  and  social  welfare.  A  report 
should  be  the  end  product  of  a  tripartite 
Committee  of  Experts  which  seeks  to  provide 
Information  and  guidance,  on  labor  Items,  aa 
against  seeking  to  develop  International  trea- 
ties (conventions)  or  blueprinting  action  via 
recommendations. 

There  is  a  vast  and  concrete  use  and  need, 
in  today's  world,  for  ILO  Technical  Bxpert 
reports.  The  ILO  Governing  Body  ahould 
strive  to  establlah  more  agenda  items  aa  re- 
port Items. 

3.  Redirected  staff  activities:  The  mem- 
ber countries  are  themaelves  the  ILO.  Kach 
member  country  possesaes  a  tripartite  owner- 
ship of  ILO.  Thus,  the  staff  (office)  of  ILO 
Is  not  the  central  organ  of  ILO  to  which  the 
tripartite  national  repreeentatlon  la  called 
upon  to  render  obedience  and  support.  Nor 
should  the  staff  l>e  privileged  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  anyone  of  the  tripartite  groupa 
comprising  the  ILO  Or  to  lean  toward  any 
one  party. 

Prior  to  each  Conference,  the  staff  must 
necessarily  prepare  documentary  repcMts  for 
the  conferees.  In  practically  all  caaea,  the 
staff  produces  preliminary  conventiona 
and 'or  recommendations  upon  wliich  Con- 
ferences are  supposed  to  act.  All  too  fre- 
quently, the  ILO  staff  assumes  the  compe- 
tency of  deciding,  prior  to  a  Conference,  the 
content  material  and  the  expected%etiffn  of 
the  tripartite  conferees — hasctf'^odTm  ad- 
vanced survey  of  the  facts  as  reflected  by  the 
attitudes  of  governmental  members  only. 

The  staff  receives  its  advice  from  the 
government  member  of  the  tripartite  team  in 
each  member  nation.  The  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  respective  governmental  agen- 
cies seldom  represent  the  Joint  conaensus 
of  thinking  of  labor  and/or  management. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  caaea.  the  govern- 
ment position  does  not  reflect  the  ideas  of 
employers  and  Is  not  concurred  in  by  the 
employer  leader.  Even  In  the  United  Statea. 
the  Government  position  Is  arrived  at,  gen- 
erally, without  prior  consultation  with  em- 
ployers. 

On  many  subjects.  It  would  be  wise  to  sub- 
stitute the  spadework  of  a  small  committee 
of  experts  (tripartite)  for  the  work  of  the 
staff.  The  net  results  would  be  far  more 
effective  documents  for  full  conference  de- 
liberation. The  ILO  staff  would  benefit 
greatly  from  the  collaborative  guidance  of 
a  tripartite  committee  of  experts. 

I  have  worked  with  many  ILO  staff  mem- 
bers and  supervisors.  Of  course,  some  of 
them  are  ideologically  oriented  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  ILO  staff  is  composed  of  pro- 
fessionally competent  persons.  The  fault 
rests  not  with  the  staff  but  with  the  ILO 
procedures  which  basically  force  documents 
to  t>e  tailored  according  to  governmental 
policy  and  poeltlon.  deeplte  the  tripartite 
structure  of  the  Organization.  "This  is 
what  the  majority  of  governments  stated 
they  wanted"  is  a  chronic  conmion  argu- 
ment advanced  in  support  of  draft  docu- 
ments on  every  technical  committee. 

4.  Constructive  technical  assistance:  Here 
is  a  field  of  ILO  activities  which  offen  real 
proof  that  the  Organization  can  render  con- 
crete benefits  to  the  people  of  the  world, 
especially  in  the  lesser  developed  nations. 
Generally  Conventions,  and  somettmae  rec- 
ommendations, are  but  lofty  scraps  of  paper. 
suitable  for  political  window  drcasing.  How- 
ever, technical  assistance  is  concrete  aid 
borne  of  mature  experience;  it  Is  a  helping 
hand  of  both  labor  and  management  ex- 
tended to  countries  which  need  assistance 
In  their  climb  up  the  Udder  of  economic 
progress. 

The  ILO  Is  admirably  equipped,  through 
Its  tripartite  structure,  to  support  expert 
guidance  on  labor-management  problems  but 
only  if  sound  operational  practices  are  fol- 
lowed. 
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Merely  because  ILO  technical  assistance  is 
a  sound  and  laudable  service,  we  should  not 
be  misguided  into  the  concluding  fact  that 
•11  the  ILO  technical  assistance  has  been 
oonstruotlve  and  worthwhile — or  even  free 
from  CoounimtBt  ideological  infiltration. 

There  are  four  guiding  signposts  which 
must  be  used  to  direct  all  technical  assist- 
ance projects  of  the  ILO  if  this  agency  Is  to 
perform  constructive  services.  These  sign- 
poets  read: 

(1)  Lalx>r-management  project:  The  ILO 
should  restrict  Its  technical  assistance  to 
projects  clearly  within  the  purview  of  labor- 
management  problems.  There  is  always  a 
danger  that  technical  assistance  wUl  get  in- 
volved with  sociopolitical  affairs. 

(2)  Trained  and  competent  experts:  It  is 
axiomatic  that  technical  assistance  can  never 
l>e  any  lietter  than  the  competency  of  the 
experts  rendering  the  assistance.  No  mat- 
ter how  valid  and  desirable  the  project  may 
be.  the  participating  nation  and  the  ILO 
will  suffer  from  incompetent  or  politically 
oriented  experts.  If  adequate  qualified  and 
objective  field  personnel  is  not  available,  a 
technical  assistance  project  should  not  be 
undertaken.  The  ILO  has  a  grave  respon- 
sibility to  select  only  qualified  experts  who 
have  a  Job  to  do  rather  than  a  political  cause 
for  which  to  crusade. 

(3)  Joint  tripartite  agreement:  Within 
the  ILO  there  should  be  a  regularly  func- 
tioning "tripartite"  body  which  directs  tech- 
nical assistance;  such  a  tripartite  procedure 
would  avoid  the  possible  dangers  of  misdi- 
rected ofllce  decisions  regarding  certain  tech- 
nical assistance. 

(4)  Project  needed  and  wanted:  Technical 
assistance  projects  must  originate  only  with 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  an  Individual  nation 
and  not  emerge  from  the  Instigation  of  the 
HiO.  The  ILO  should  be  ready  to  render 
assistance  to  nations  which  prove  that  they 
want  and  need  it  and  where  there  Is  a  Justi- 
fiable evidence  that  labor-management  col- 
laboration win  Ije  forthcoming — and  that 
both  management  and  labor  want  the  Job 
done. 

6.  Tripartite  autonomy  in  group  represen- 
tation: The  membership  of  Communist  na- 
tions has  seriously  Impaired  this  tripartite 
representation.  It  is  perfectly  absurd  for  the 
ILO  to  admit  and  accept  specified  persons, 
from  Communist  countries,  as  employer  dele- 
gates and  representatives.  Likewise,  it  Is 
fiction  to  recognize  Communist  "lalx>r" 
representatives  as  genuine  spokesman  for  the 
labor  movement. 

Each  Individual  group  mtist  possess  the 
autonomous  right  to  pass  upon  the  legiti- 
macy of  respective  representation  within  its 
given  group.  This  Is  the  essence  of  tripartite 
participation. 

If  tripartlam  is  to  work  and  function  effec- 
tively, employers  and  labor  must  each  possess 
the  autonomous  right  to  determine,  aa  an 
individual  group,  which  persons  properly 
represent  its  respective  tripartite  category. 
It  is  abstird  to  allow  an  appeals  board  to 
determine  group  repreeentatlon. 

ILO  trlpartism  will  disintegrate  If  autono- 
mous group  self-determination  is  not  re- 
stored and  made  effective.  This  is  one  of 
the  immediate  requirements. 

Oroup  autonomy  must  be  advocated  and 
supported,  starting  right  now,  by  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  other  governments  of 
free  world  nations.  The  U.S.  CK>vernment 
should  take  the  leadership  In  restoring  au- 
tonomous group  privileges  regarding  ILO  em- 
ployer and  worker  committee  representation. 
It  is  regrettable  that  U.S.  Government 
delegates  and  representatives,  since  the  1954 
action,  have  not  been  willing  to  advocate  or 
support  a  movement  to  restore  group  auton- 
omy. Somie  of  us,  U.S.  employers,  have 
repeatedly  raised  the  issue  but  in  vain. 

In  addition  to  these  five  operating  aspects, 
I  recommend  the  following  series  of  actions 
concerning  ILO  procedures,  rules,  and 
practices. 


1.  The  Governing  Body  must  possess  and 
retain  effective  control  of  the  Organization, 
its  Conference  agenda  and  its  overall  opera- 
tion. Resolutions  and  actions  taken  at 
annual  Conferences  must  not  be  given  au- 
thoritative priority  over  the  administrative 
control  and  direction  vested  solely  in  the 
Governing  Body. 

Recently,  especially  dvirlng  the  1963  Con- 
ference, we  heard  much  argument  that  the 
"Conference  Is  supreme."  If  we  fall  for  this 
line,  we  shall  construct  a  further  broad 
avenue  for  Communist  Infiuence  over  the 
ILO,  including  the  Governing  Body  Itself. 

2.  The  appeals  committee  should  be  at>ol- 
Ished  coincidental  with  the  establishment 
of  tripartite  group  autonomy. 

3.  Communist  representation  must  not  be 
added  to  ILO  administration  either  on  the 
Governing  Body  or  the  administrative-execu- 
tive staff. 

4.  Communist  nation  representation  and 
participation  on  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams must  be  reduced. 

5.  Effective  control  of  the  ILO  must  revert 
to  the  free  world  nations  which  not  only 
pay  the  lion's  share  of  the  ILO  budget  but 
who  genuinely  supjwrt  the  principles  of  free- 
dom of  association,  political  democracy,  free 
enterprise,  and  free  collective  bargaining. 

6.  Parliamentary  procedures  must  be  de- 
veloped so  that  inappropriate  political  ideo- 
logical resolutions  may  be  "ruled  out  of  or- 
der" at  annual  conferences  and  at  meetings 
of  industrial  committees. 

7.  Convention  voting  should  be  on  the 
basis  of  tripartite  approval.  The  very  na- 
ture of  ILO  conventions  warrants  a  proce- 
dure whereby  adoption  should  be  on  the  basis 
of  a  minimum  two-thirds  (or  majority)  ap- 
proval by  each  of  the  three  respective  par- 
ties of  the  tripartite  system. 

Such  a  process  would  reduce  the  poasl- 
blUty  of  unsound  conventions  l}elng  ac- 
cepted by  the  plenary  by  virtue  of  Joint  sup- 
pKJrt  from  the  Communist  plus  Afro-Asian 
nations.  It  would  also  force  technical  com- 
mittees to  negotiate  more  objective  conven- 
tion drafts. 

8.  Development  and  effectuation  of  a  Rules 
Committee  procedure  within  the  Selections 
Committee:  The  present  ILO  procedures  do 
not  now  possess  a  Rul(«_(2pmmlttee,  per  se. 
Action  should  be  tak£n  at~  the  1964  June 
Conference  backed  by  earlier  action  and 
sponsorship  of  the  Governing  Body,  so  that 
the  Selections  Conunlttee  shall  also  act  as 
the  Rules  Committee  or  that  a  tripartite 
segment  of  the  Selections  Committee  shall 
function  as  a  Rules  Committee. 

Some  persons  will  probably  claim  that  my 
various  suggestions  and  recommendations 
pertain  more  to  operating  procedures  and 
practices  than  to  the  t>asic  Issues.  Of 
course,  we  are  essentially  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  the  ILO  has  increasingly  become 
a  propaganda  forum;  we  are  greatly  con- 
cerned that  the  ILO  Conferences  devote  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  time  to  political 
and  Ideological  issues;  we  are  concerned  that 
the  true  objectives  and  purposes  of  the  ILO 
are  being  sidetracked. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  only  by  paying 
attention  to  the  development  of  sound  prac- 
tices, processes,  and  parliamentary  rules  may 
we  hope  to  redirect  this  organization  toward 
the  achievement  of  better  standards  of  liv- 
ing within  the  framework  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 

CONCLUSIOKS 

If  the  ILO  procedures  and  processes  are 
recast  In  the  above-mentioned  fashions,  the 
Organization  would  again  become  an  effec- 
tive world  organization  dealing  with  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  as  affected 
by  labor-management-govemment  coIlal>ora- 
tlon.  Certainly,  theee  stiggested  operational 
procedures  and  policies  would  restore  proper 
tripartite  ftinctlonlng  to  the  Jime  Confer- 
ences and  result  in  actions  which  appro- 
priately refiected  genuine  trlpartitlsm  on 
labor  problems  and  world  labor  affairs.    IX 
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an  of  thaae  proostforvs  wcr«  eventually  en- 
actad  and  adoptad.  tta*  Oonununlst  bloc 
would  poawM  far  taa  tnflocnce  than  la  true 
today.  In  tha  end.  TUO  would  become  a  con- 
■tmetlTe  foree  mrktag  for  the  Improrement 
In  labor-manafaoMBt  ralatlona.  the  rise  In 
■octal  ataadarda,  and  th«  Improvement  In 
human  welfare. 

In  my  oonaldflrad  optahm,  Amerloan  man- 
acvmant  ataouM  ooattBue  to  partldpata  In 
ILO  actlTttloa  kaeavM  It  eannot  alTord  to  be 
absent  ao  long  •■  Ito  aovemment  of  the 
Unlt«d  Stataa  ratatea  nMmberahlp  in  ILO 
aad  ftnanoUny  amipwla  the  ILO.  There  is 
aJao  a  poaltlv*  aHU  %o  our  manacement  par- 
ticipation. If  wa  are  eompatently  repre- 
aented.  free  entarpiiaa  wW  poaaeaa  an  artlcu- 
lat«  spolEeaman  and.  tromx  our  experience ,  we 
may  contribute  toward  aa  International  un- 
daratandlnff  of  world  aeonoaalc  and  aoclal 
advancement  under  democratic  freedom  and 
based  upon  pioduatlftty  aotUveamants. 

Our  oonunued  IliO  participation  must  as- 
sume the  crusader  rata  of  redaalgnlng  the 
Organisation's  atttt«daa  and  modus  operandi . 
We  cannot  ooDtUina  %o  oontrtbnte  to  a  world 
a«aiiey  tf  that  afanay  aUnlmlaea  free  entar- 
pttaa  and  lapooaaa  a  atetlat  society,  nor  If  it 
falia  under  that  dn—tnatlon  of  the  Oommu- 
nlat  bloc. 

One  last  nnniidMattuu:  there  can  be  no 
free  labor  In  a  natlfla  where  free  enterprlM 
doea  not  exist.  VnlMi  labor  subacrtbea  to. 
and  supports  fraa  antarprlsa.  it  will  become 
engulfed  and  dfntnatsd  by  goremmental 
deolaton  and  policy.  In  a  sodallaed  or  cum- 
munlaed  society,  nntonlam  Is  a  controlled 
tool  of  the  goreru— nt. 

Howevar,  tha  major  qvaatkm  is  not  whether 
US.  employers  aad  labor  should  participate 
In  ILO  affairs.  Tha  baato  ofaaUenge  la  the  one 
which  faces  n.8.  OoeamnMOt  beoause  it 
must  appraise  ILO  partlalpatlon  in  terms  of 
the  American  paopla  la  ragard  to  American 
foreign  polley. 

The  easy  eompraaalaa  poUcy  U  to  con- 
tinue UjB.  oOelal  (gowammental)  ccl- 
laboraUon  with  Oka  ILO  and  financial 
support  to  the  HO  because  we  are  afraid  to 
damage  our  imaji  by  aoBpartlelpaUon. 

If  the  ILO  eontlBuaa  la  its  present  dlrec- 
tksi.  we  shall  tmlj  aapport  prograsslTely 
gisater  damage  to  Aaisrleaa  Intamatlonal 
raUtloca. 

The  XJ£.  OoTsma«nra  ezacuUve  and  leg- 
islative braoetaaa  iBiMt.  pramptly,  examine 
and  appralae  tha  ]XX>  as  a  potanUaUy  valu- 
able or  potentially  dnacsrous  world  organi- 
sation. The  tlma  baa  paasad.  as  of  the  1963 
Conference,  whan  va  oaa  go  on  supporting 
the  no  on  the  tbaory  that  It  is  of  seoondary 
Importance  In  our  total  world  effort.  We 
must  now  evaluat*  tba  ILO  separately  from 
our  VJt.  partlBlpsttan. 

The  U3.  Oofaramant  muat  seek  prompt 
and  Immedlata  ooUaboratloa  from  aU  free 
world  govarnmaata  toward  the  concrete  goal 
of  raorganlaing  and  raorlentlng  the  ILO.  If 
this  achievement  la  aot  aooompUshad  by 
IMS.  at  the  vary  iataatk  tba  n.8.  Government 
should  aOdally  withdraw  frota  participation 
and  support  of  tha  IliO  and  fe^d  Its  tax 
money  and  efforts  tovard  the  astabliahment 
of  a  genuine  and  agactHa  new  International 
organlaatlon  which  la  dadicatad  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  purpoaea  upon  which  the  ILO  was 
foonded. 

Statkment    bt    RuooLrH    Faupl    Bavoas    Ad 
Hoc   SuBcoMMimB   or  House    Education 
AMD  Lasok  CoMMorxs.  AuavsT  1.   1»«3 
Mr.  Chairman  and  ■smbuis  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  appredata  tba  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear  before  your  anmmlttaa  and  to  give  my 
obeervations  cat  raaant  dsralopments  la  the 
no.   and  in  parttealar  oa  tha  demonstra- 
tiona  and   walkoute  by  oartaln  delegations 
at  the  ATth  ILO  Cffaiioa.     My  preaenta- 
tlon  here  thla  iiiiaiil^  baa  been  made  easier 
by  tha  praoedtnc  tasMBMay  of  Mr.  Weaver 
and  Mr.  Wagner,    to  Mfction.  several  mem- 
bers of  your  nntnmWtsi  wars  tecKidsd  in  our 


delegation  and,  therefore,  have  already  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  what  has  occurred 
at  Geneva 

I  have  been  the  U5  workers'  delegate  to 
the  no  and  a  member  at  its  Oovemlng 
Body  since  18S8  In  addition.  I  have  served 
as  delegate  to  a  number  of  industrial  and 
ad  hoc  committees  of  the  ILO  Prior  to  as- 
suming this  position  I  was  adviser  to  the 
then  workers'  defegate.  Mr  Oeorue  P  De- 
laney,  presentJy  SpecUl  Assistant  for  In- 
ternatl(  nal  Labor  Affairs  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  1  would  like  to  note  here  that 
Mr  Delaney  has  served  longer  as  US  work- 
ers' delegate  to  the  ILO  than  any  other  U  H 
delegate,  whether  Oovemment,  employers' 
or  workers'. 

Let  me  first  start  with  a  few  observa- 
tions regarding  the  present  poUUcal  reali- 
ties within  the  ILO  and  the  opportunities 
and  challenges  which  these  offer  for  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  The  ILO. 
of  all  the  U  W  specialized  agencies.  Is  the 
oldest,  most  useful  and  most  pro-Western 
democratic  organization  The  very  nature  of 
Its  tripartite  representation  — workers,  em- 
ployers and  Oovemment,  assures  this.  So 
does  Ha  principle  of  social  reform  through 
worker  and  employer  representation  and 
parliamentary  procedures  Ita  founding 
spirit  derives  from  Samuel  Oompers.  the 
father  of  the  American  labor  movement  and 
the  chairman  of  committee  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  which  developed  the  ILO  con.'^tltii- 
tlon 

Even  though  the  so-called  workers'  and 
employers'  delegates  of  the  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries, as  well  tu  their  Government  delegates, 
have  tried  to  subvert  the  ILO's  democratic 
principles,  the  record  r-veals  that  the  Com- 
munists and  their  al'.les  have  no  significant 
voice  In  the  conduct  of  the  no's  Govern- 
ing Bxfy,  Its  major  committees  or  Its  tech- 
nical assistance  programs  On  the  contrary, 
the  ILO  has  In  the  past  served  to  expose 
the  oppressive  nature  of  Communist  regimes, 
especially  In  Its  famous  slave  labor  report 
and  Its  refusal  to  seat  the  Hungarian  dele- 
gation 

Here  I  wish  t)  differ  with  Mr  Wagner 
when  he  states  that  the  Communists  have 
seriously  eroded  the  Western  democratic 
principles  of  the  ILO  The  charts  compar- 
ing the  percentage  of  Unee  of  type  In  the 
record  of  Conference  proceedings  of  speeches 
by  the  Soviet  bloc  delegates  and  by  United 
States  or  NATO  bloc  delegates  are  mislead- 
ing There  are  many  supporters  of  the 
free  world  point  of  view  outside  of  the 
WATO  bloc  at  the  ILO 

Deaptte  the  ability  of  Soviet  bloc  dele- 
gates to  exploit  the  legitimate  grievance  of 
the  Africans  over  the  South  African  Issue, 
their  success  was  short  lived  and  they  were 
unable  to  maneuver  themselves  Into  signifi- 
cantly stronger  poettlons,  either  In  the  Oov- 
emlng Body  or  In  technical  committees  Not 
even  the  aervlce  of  Mr  Bllpchenko.  of  the 
Ukraine,  as  Conference  Vice-Chalrman  to  the 
Communist  cause  paid  off,  since  the  subne- 
quent  absence  of  the  Africans  deprived  the 
Communists  of  any  possible  allies 

I  feel  that  we  should  emphastre  far  more 
the  positive  successes  which  the  free  work- 
ers' and  employers'  representatives  have 
}olntIy  been  able  to  achieve  In  keeping  the 
Oommunlata  out  of  key  poslUons  despite 
their  constant  deceptive  maneuvers  to  win 
the  support  of  some  of  the  Africans,  Asians 
and  even  Latin  Americans 

The  AFL-CIO  does  not  share  the  gloom  of 
soma  observers  that  we  will  have  to  bow  U) 
such  a  combination  and  that  we  may  be- 
eoms  the  unwitting  tools  of  Communist.^ 
In  the  promotion  of  Inimical  Ideologies  and 
Soviet  foreign  policy  Interests.  It  Is  our 
contention  that  despite  the  temporary  alU- 
ancaa  which  the  Sovlet-bloe  delegates  were 
abto  to  promote  over  the  South  African  Issue, 
the  main  political  and  economic  rsiaUons  of 
the  African  as  well  as  other  developing 
countries,  are  their  relations  with  the  democ- 


racies and  not  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  Just 
a»  their  main  trade  and  financial  relations 
are  with  us,  so  are  their  need  for  accept- 
ance and  accommodation  In  International 
organizations  In  which  we  play  a  leading 
role.  They  wish  to  participate  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  nations  under  the  rules 
and  procedures  based  on  democratic  politi- 
cal standards. 

Despite  all  the  Ulk  of  socialism  In  the  de- 
veloping counuies,  nearly  all  of  them  have 
a  mixed  economy  and  retain  a  substantial 
private  sector  of  the  economy.  Even  among 
their  trade  unions,  notwithstanding  close 
controls  by  governments  and  ruling  parties, 
the  spirit  of  trade  union  autonomy  has  by 
no  means  been  silenced.  Strikes  and  oon- 
flicU.  even  under  the  most  autocratic  gov- 
ernmental systems  oontinxie  to  attest  to  this. 
Tlie  ILO  Oonfsrencea  and  the  contacts  with 
the  Western  trade  unions  which  sxich  Con- 
ferences afford  have  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  keeping  thU  spirit  alive.  The  politi- 
cal and  social  systems  of  the  new  countries 
are  in  transition  and  this  is  no  time  to  abdi- 
cate our  leading  role. 

Tha  usefulness  of  the  ILO  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  US.  obJecUvas  for  building  demo- 
cratic institutions  as  well  as  a  platform  for 
UJ3.  labor  and  management,  thus  remains 
established  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Soviet  bloc  or  other  regional  Interest  groups 
may  not  be  able  to  exact  conosaslons  In  the 
future,  and  even  change  some  of  the  cur- 
rent rules  of  the  organization,  but  this  re- 
mains a  challenge  for  our  diplomacy,  be  It 
on  the  government,  employer,  or  the  trade 
union  level.  No  significant  principle  or  con- 
cession has  as  yet  l)een  yielded.  I,  for  one, 
seriously  question  whether  the  decision  for 
the  demonstration  of  the  Africans  and  Arabs 
originated  In  AddJa  Ababa  or  was  engineered 
In  Moscow.  The  African  delegaUon  come 
with  a  legitimate  grievance  for  which  they 
sought  redress  in  the  ILO.  particularly  In 
the  light  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  46th 
plenary  session  In  1961. 

As  Mr.  Weaver  so  eloquently  pointed  out, 
the  brutality  Imposed  on  workers,  black  or 
white.  In  South  Africa,  has  stirred  the  emo- 
tions of  all  the  African  nations,  and  there- 
fore It  U  readily  understandable  that  they 
would  demand  dramatic  acUon  in  such  a 
torum  as  the  ILO. 

The  Communists,  after  having  suffered  a 
rebuke  In  the  election  for  Ooverolng  Body 
members,  particularly  In  the  workers'  and 
employers"  groups,  decided  to  pull  out  all 
stops  and  fiUly  exploit  the  emotions  of  the 
Africans.  I  say  this  not  lightly  for  as  the 
records  clearly  Indicate,  the  Africans  In  the 
employers',  workers,'  and  government  groups 
sat  In  meetings  a  full  week  without  any 
challenge  to  the  South  Africans.  ThU  gave 
the  Conununlsts  ample  time  for  organising 
their   coup   around    this   Issue. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  some  of  the  more 
specific  tasks  for  the  U.S.  delegaUon  In  pro- 
moting democratic  Interests  tlu-ough  the 
ILO.  Here  It  Is  Important  to  state  the  two 
main  objectives  of  the  ILO.  One  Is  the  pro- 
motion of  technical  assistance  In  the  develop- 
ing countries  through  which  the  standard  of 
welfare  and  the  flow  of  goods  and  services  can 
be  Increased.  The  other  Is  the  setting  of  so- 
cial and  political  standards  through  conven- 
tions and  recommendations  This  la  an  area 
In  which  the  ILO  can  perhaps  make  its  most 
far  reaching  and  enduring  contrlbutlor.s 
Even  though,  admittedly,  the  resort  to  draft 
trsatlea  for  promoting  IntemaUonal  labor 
and  social  standards  is  far  more  C(}mplex 
than  technical  assistance  programs,  consid- 
erably more  attention  siiould  be  given  It 
Some  people  worry  about  the  abuse  of  the 
treaty  mechanism  or  the  lack  of  need  for 
applying  ILO  conventions  to  U»e  United 
States,  they  should  t>e  reminded  of  a  number 
of  facts  directly  or  indirectly  touching  upon 
their  interests.  Por  one  thing,  rising  ex- 
pectations in  developing  eountrlsa  need  to 
be    satisfied    and    the    corresponding    rising 
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standards  of  welfare  everywhere  will  tend  to 
make  U.S.  Industry's  position  mora  competi- 
tive as  other  oountrlea  approach  tha  D.8. 
level  of  living. 

Furthermore,  the  UJ3.  OowrnmMit,  as  wall 
as  the  workers  and  employars,  as  citlasna, 
share  In  the  common  Ictarast  of  stablllBlng 
the  economic  and  poiitlcal  altuatlona 
throughout  the  free  world  through  hlgbar 
standards  of  living,  social  reforms,  and  the 
rule  of  law.  However,  It  Is  not  only  to  the 
scene  abroad  that  we  need  look  to  find  useful 
jippllcatlon  for  HO  oonventiona.  Both  as 
leaders  of  the  free  world  and  for  tha  sake 
of  our  commltmsnt  to  the  prloclples  of  aodal 
Justice,  we  oiirselres  should  utUlae  the  plo> 
neerlng  work  of  the  ILO  in  tha  legtslatlre 
field  and  ratify  additional  ILO  Conventions 
and  lncori>orate  them  in  our  body  at  law 
and  our  social  practices. 

Here  I  du  in  particular  tha  Honorable 
James  Roosbvixt,  who  attended  the  ILO 
Conference  and  who  discussed  the  ralevance 
of  the  no  expert  study  on  discrimination 
In  employment  to  legislation  pending  before 
his  committee.  In  particular,  ha  cited  the 
exceedingly  complex  work  done  In  eatagorlB- 
Ing  and  defining  the  legal  problems  arising 
In  antidiscrimination  leglslaUon.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  work  will  lead  to  a  oonvaa- 
tlon  which  wtu  also  be  acceptable  to  the 
United  SUtea. 

Beyond  this  there  are  other  crucial  areas 
where  U.S.  social  and  labor  legtalatlon  can 
greatly  benefit  by  adopttng  already  existing 
conventions  and  standards  set  by  the  ILO. 
These  would  be  In  the  areas  of  social  se- 
curity, health  Insurance,  the  protection  of 
agricultural  workers,  and  retraining,  to  name 
only  a  few. 

Despite  our  high  standards  of  living  and 
a  public  policy  ocMnmltted  to  workers'  wel- 
fare, we  lag  behind  other  Indtiatrlally  ad- 
vanced oountrtas  in  these  fields  and  have 
only  adopted  7  out  of  118  oonvenUou.  By 
rauing  our  standarda  of  public  wsUara  we 
could  demoDBtrata  ttiat  the  no  U  not  mere- 
ly a  tool  for  promoUng  social  welfare  In  far 
away  placea  of  the  world.  The  no  must 
stand  as  a  symbol  of  service  to  aU  countries 
and  we  stvould  be  the  first  to  demonstrate 
this. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  return  to  the  subject 
of  diplomacy  and  the  role  of  the  U.S  Oor- 
emment.  This  u  a  flatd  where  I  feel  thare 
Is  room  for  Improvement — not  only  In  our 
reUUons  to  foreign  delegates — but  also  in  the 
relaUona  between  the  Oovemment  members 
and  the  workers'  and  employers'  members  of 
the  delegation. 

The  harmony  within  the  delegatUm  which 
Mr.   Weaver  cites  In  his  otherwlas  eloquent 
report  was  by  no  means  always  apparsnt  to 
the  other  members.     Despite  an  agreomant  In 
October    1062    before    tha    Oovemlag   Body 
meeting  that  the  SUte  and  Labor  Dcoart- 
menu  would  fully  Inform  the  worksrs'  and 
employers'  delegates  of  their  plans  ragacd- 
Ing  no  matters  and  contacta  with  ILO  o<B- 
cials  and  offlclaU  of  other  governments,  vary 
little  such  Information  was  pa»tT<>j  on.     De- 
cisions were  made  regarding  Governing  Body 
and  Conference  procedures,  tactlca,  and  the 
election  of  key  offloers  without  advance  oon- 
BuItaUon     with     nongovernment    members. 
Important  laimr  reporu  on  ILO  matteia  fram 
various  countries  were  not  made  availabla  to 
us.     Thus,  when  things  have  gone  wroag  at 
ILO  meetings,  our  own  ignorance  of  matters 
to  which  at  least  some  of  the  Oovemmant 
delegates  were  privy  mada  our  role  doubly 
frustrating.     This  the  n:u>rc  so,  since  tha  Issue 
of  more  InfornuiUon  for  the  noogovamniMi- 
tal  representaUves  had  been  raised  tUas  and 
again  and  since  a  commitment  to  ua  y*n^  not 
been  carried  out. 

Another  matter  of  ooncam  to  ma  aiul  the 
AFL  CIO  with  regard  to  the  no  Is  ths  only 
intermittent  Interest  of  the  UJ3.  Oovsmment 
In  no  affairs.  This  Interest  rises  and  falls 
with  the  proximity  of  the  Governing  Body 
meetings  and  plenary  conferences.     For  ex- 
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ami^e,  there  la  an  Inadequately  sustained  in- 
terest In  the  actlvltiea  of  the  no  staff  and 
Its  many  technical  programs,  how  Justifiable 
these  are.  and  how  they  fit  in  with  other  aid 
programs  and  needs  In  the  social  and  labor 
fields.  If  there  -were  more  continuous  in- 
terest In  the  no,  the  Government  might  be 
better  Informed  and  be  also  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  exert  its  Influence  through  diplomacy 
wtU  ahead  of  procedural  crises. 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrleld? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Cfalifomia  made  some  refer- 
ence in  his  earlier  remarka  relative  to 
representation  allowances.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  California  recog- 
nizes that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  on 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  that 
has  to  wrestle  each  year  with  the  ques- 
tion of  representation  allowances.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  expand 
on  that?  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  first. 
How  much  representation  allowance  was 
granted  to  the  delegation  from  the  Con- 
gress that  went  over  there? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    I  will  have  to  say 
to  the  gentleman.  I  am  not  completely 
familiar  with  how  much  was  available 
because,  as  the  gentleman  knows.  It  Is 
possible  to  borrow  from  one  fund  for  one 
conference  and  not  use  it  there  and  to 
use  it  some  other  place.    So  all  I  can  say 
to  the  gentleman  is  that  at  this  confer- 
ence, we  were  told  there  was  very  little 
mon^  available  for  what  I  call  the  nor- 
mal kind  of  influencing  or  making  your 
point  of  view  understood  to  other  dele- 
gates.   While  I  was  there,  and  while  I 
believe  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Aymis]  was  there,  there  were 
a  number  of  receptions  that  were  held, 
but  it  was  always  stated  that  money  was 
not  available  for  an  Individual  delegate 
or  an  Individual  staff  member  to  take  his 
coimterpart  out  to  lunch  or  out  to  din- 
ner and  try  to  straighten  him  out — If, 
perhaps,  he  was  not  exactly  s^ing  things 
our  way.   I  think,  ttierefore,  the  machln- 
eiy  needs  to  be  checked  into.     So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  drop  a  good 
m^ny  of  these  big  functions  where  people 
come  In  and  they  like  your  little  hors 
d'oeurres  or  whatever  It  might  be  or  your 
drinks  and  then  walk  out.    I  do  not 
think  they  accomplish  a  blessed  thing  in 
mj  Tlew.    On  the  other  hand,  I  do  think 
the  Ruaglans  have  worked  out  a  very  ef- 
fecthne  technique,  and  I  think  we  could, 
P«rfaap6,  learn  this  lesson  from  them  and 
I  think  we  could  do  a  better  Job  than 
they  do  once  we  really  start  on  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  know  the  gentleman  Is 
familiar  with  the  diflBcultles  we  have  each 
year  when  we  bring  our  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  the  question  of  repre- 
aenUtloD  allowaiKes  and  for  this  reason 
I  wms  Interested  In  what  the  gentleman 
had  to  say.  I  remember  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  fMr.  Atkes]  made 
his  statement  on  the  floor,  there  was 
aome  question  about  some  of  our  ex- 
penditures and  whether  or  not  we  could 
reduce  our  contributions  to  the  ILO. 
What  is  the  opinion  of  the  genUeman 
from  California  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Well,  I  would 
have  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  at  the 
present  time  I  do  not  think  the  time  is 
right  to  reduce  them. 


I  do  think,  however,  ttiat  it  might  wen 
be  a  part  of  our  policy  in  the  coming 
governing  bodies  to  find  out  and  to  make 
a  better  fight  to  get  a  better  distribution 
or  allocation  of  the  percentages  by  that 
governing  body  to  the  various  countries 
that  contribute  to  the  budgret. 

I  think  there  is,  perhaps,  some  logic  to 
our  present  2S-percent  contribution  but 
that  does  not  make  it  sacred  for  all  time. 
As  time  goes  on  and  as  these  countries 
begin  to  stand  more  on  their  own  feet 
and  to  produce  more  of  their  own  wealth, 
it  seems  to  me  our  amount  should  be 
going  down  and  the  otber  countries 
should  be  going  up.  And,  if  we  do  not 
make  that  clear  now  in  advance  of  the 
meeting,  the  chance  of  accomplishing  it 
is  rather  small.  Other  coimtries  have 
fought  for  and  received  some  reduction. 
As  the  gentleman  knows  we  have  108 
countries  which  belong  to  this  organiza- 
tion and  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
our  voice  should  be  heard  in  our  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman  and 
I  agree  with  him  in  that  re^?ect.  It 
seems  to  me  that  while  our  contribution 
has  remained  the  same  or  has  increased, 
the  contributions  of  other  coimtries  have 
not  done  so,  but  in  some  cases  have 
decreased. 

I  think  the  people  are  becoming  more 
and  more  disturbed  over  the  amount  of 
these  contributions  which  we  make  to 
these  various  organizations,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  wealth  of 
some  of  the  other  participating  countries 
has  Increased. 

Going  bade  to  the  questioD  of  repre- 
sentation allowances,  may  I  inquire  of 
the  gentleman  if  he  can  tell  me  who  had 
the  control  of  the  funds  that  were  to  be 
used  for  representation  purposes?  As  I 
understand  it,  the  individual  members 
were  not  given  any  representation  allow- 
ance with  which  to  take  their  ooimter- 
parts  to  luncheons  and  otherwise. 

Who  had  control?  Who  had  the  voice 
as  to  how  the  representation  allowances 
were  allocated  to  the  ILO  to  be  used? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  State  Depart- 
ment, altogether.  It  Issued  spedflc  In- 
structions through  its  so-called  budget  or 
finance  officer  who  was  present.  His 
word  was  law  in  that  r^ard  and  it  over- 
ruled, according  to  my  understanding, 
even  the  chairman  of  the  UjS.  delega- 
tion. Of  course,  as  far  as  the  Members 
of  the  House  are  concerned,  we  were  lim- 
ited strictly  to  $2S  a  day.  We  were  not 
allowed  any  counterpart  f tmds  beyond 
the  $25  a  day.  We.  under  the  law,  could 
not  even  ask  for  them  from  the  State 
Department.  Therefore,  we  could  not  do 
any  kind  of  a  Job  on  that  basis  either. 

Mr.  BOW-  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  We  should  pass  some  clarifica- 
tion, I  thiiik,  in  the  future  on  the  use  of 
the  funds. 

The  Coi^ress  apprc^riated  them  with 
the  idea  that  they  would  be  used  to  the 
very  best  advantage  of  our  country  and 
the  people  who  are  representing  the 
United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out  an  area  where,  perhaps,  we 
may  save  to  some  extent  on  the  larger 
functions  or  affairs  about  which  the  gen- 
tleman spoke  and  obtain  much  more  ad- 
vantage by,  perhaps,  spending  less  on 
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tb«m  and  ttiea  allocAUnc  It  to  In- 
dividuals. 

I  ttumk  th«  genUeman  from  California 
for  his  information 

Mi.  ROOeEVXLT.  I  thank  my  friend. 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  \.Mi.  Bow]. 

Mr.  AYRE8.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yUMLt 

Mr.  ROOesvXLT.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  ATual. 

Mr.  AYRE8.  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  colleague,  who  was  an  adviser,  named 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  represent  the  Congress  at 
the  International  Labor  Organization 
convention. 

I  also  want  to  associate  myself  with 
most  of  the  observations  that  the  gentle- 
man has  made  to  the  House  this  after- 
noon. 

It  was  mentioned  this  morning  In  our 
hearings  in  which  we  are  reviewing  the 
happenings  of  this  organization,  that 
there  is  a  consultant  firm  which  has  been 
hired  for  the  sum  of  $45,000  to  make  a 
siirvey  of  the  persotmel  In  the  present 
ILO  operation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  one  question:  Has  it  been 
called  to  the  gentleman's  attention  that 
the  United  States  has  dlfflculty  Andlng 
personnel  with  which  to  fill  the  Jobs  in 
the  ILO  to  which  we  would  be  entitled? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Yes;  that  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  I  will  say  to 
my  good  friend — and  I  want  to  thank 
him  for  his  remarks — one  of  the  reasons 
that  we  have  had  dlfBculty  in  getting  the 
kind  of  technical  experts  to  go  to  work 
for  the  ILO  la,  again,  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  lose  under  the  law,  once  they 
do  take  leave  of  the  benefits  which  they 
have,  let  us  aay,  in  private  Industry  or 
even  with  the  Oovemment.  If  someone 
leaves  the  Oovemment  and  becomes  an 
employee  of  the  ILO.  he  loses  some  of 
his  security  or  fringe  benefits  that  he 
would  have  as  a  United  States  Govern- 
ment employee. 

I  hope  our  dlsUngxilshed  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl,  will 
perhaps  look  Into  that  problem,  because 
If  we  are  going  to  spend  this  amount  of 
money.  I  think  one  way  we  can  do  this 
thing  is  to  be  sure  we  can  contribute  the 
kind  of  experts  for  the  real  program — 
the  technical  program — that  is  really  go- 
ing to  win  this  battle  for  us  in  the  long 
nm. 

I  think  that  Is  a  very  important  point 
and  I  am  delighted  that  my  good  friend. 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Atsks]. 
brought  It  up. 

lii.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pxppxsl. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  gentleman, 
from  Calif omlm  for  having  been  able  to 
hear  his  able  report  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  this  House  will  give  the  most 
serious  consideration  to  the  thoughtful 
recommendations  which  he  has  made. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  MAT8UNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MAT8UNAOA.  I  wish  to  Join 
others  here  in  congratulating  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  in  commending 
him  for  a  comprehensive  report,  as  well 
as  for  the  recommendations  that  the 
gentleman  has  made  to  the  Congress 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  very  Rrateful 
to  my  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


HOW  WELL  CAN  WE  TRl'ST 
MARSHAL  TI'IO? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Thompson  I  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas  Mr 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
problems  to  confront  me.  in  my  efforts  to 
cope  with  the  worldwide  Communist 
threat,  is  the  proper  evaluation  of  the 
so-called  independent  Communist  na- 
tions. 

Yugoslavia  is  one  of  these;  and  I  have 
often  wondered  just  what  makes  its  dic- 
tator. President  Tito,  tick 

I  have  Just  read  an  enlightening  arti- 
cle by  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Robert 
Sherrod.  I  knew  him  first  during  World 
War  II  when  he  was  a  combat  corre- 
spondent attached  to  the  Marine  Corps. 
He  published  the  results  of  a  most  en- 
lightening talk  with  President  Tito  in 
the  Saturday  E>venlng  Post  of  June  22, 
1963. 

However  you  and  I  may  feel  toward 
Yugoslavia  in  general  and  President  Tito 
in  particular,  I  suggest  that  you  read 
this  article  and  file  the  results  away  In 
your  mind  for  reference  whenever  the 
Congress  is  called  upon  to  consider  legis- 
lation bearing  on  the  complexities  of  the 
worldwide  Communist  movement. 
How  WcLX  Can  We  T«dst  Makshal  Tito? 
(By    Robert    Sherrod) 

( YugoAlavla's  Independent-mlndMl  Com- 
munlat  chief  ha«  •  rare  talk  with  the  Poet 
e<lltor  at  large  to  explain  hla  country's 
unique  role  ) 

Irritation  flxubed  across  the  rugged  face 
of  President  Tito.  I  had  Just  suggested  that 
he  might  simplify  some  of  his  problems  with 
the  United  States  If  he  changed  the  name 
of  his  party  to  something  besides  "Com- 
munist." Por  a  moment  I  think  he  regretted 
ever  agreeing  to  this  Interview — only  the 
second  by  an  American  Journalist  In  5  years — 
but  he  replied  calmly,  "I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  be  necessary  to  change  the  name 
which  does  not  please  the  West  No  ques- 
tion of  form  Is  here,  but  a  question  of  sub- 
stance." 

Just  what  Is  the  substance  of  Tito's  com- 
munism? To  the  Toung  Americans  for 
Freedom  In  Fort  Wayne.  Ind  ,  who  recently 
built  a  bonfire  of  200  Yugoslav-made  wicker 
baskets,  the  answer  appears  simple:  Tito  Is 
a  dedicated  Commiunlst  and  he  ought  to  be 
forbidden  contact  with  the  free  world. 
Among  others  who  have  arrived  at  a  similar 
conclusion  are  the  local  officials  of  Mobile. 
Ala  ,  Oreenvllle.  S  C  .  and  Columbus.  Oa  . 
who  have  slapped  1 1,000  license  fees  on  any 
merchant  who  sells  goods  made  In  Yugoslavia 
or  any  other  Communist  country.  The  U.S. 
CoogreM.  led  by  the  potent  Representative 
WiLBCB  Mno.*,  of  Arkansas,  joined  the  to- 
hell-wlth-Tlto  movement  last  year  when  It 
voted    to    withdraw    equal -treatment    trade 


benefits    from    any    country    dominated    or 
controlled  by  communism. 

President  Kennedy  has  not  yet  applied  the 
economic  sanctions  to  Yugoslavia  (which 
would  also  affect  Poland  to  a  lesser  extent), 
and  he  has  asked  Congress  to  reverse  Itself 
Congress  will  take  a  lot  of  persuading,  sine 
any  Member  who  compiles  with  the  Presi- 
dent's request  may  very  well  get  himself  ac- 
cused of  being  pro-Communl8t  In  the  next 
CAinpalgn 

As  Tito  Indicated  to  me,  Yugoslavia  Is  cer- 
l.uiily  Citmmunlst  controlled,  and  he  Intends 
to  keep  It  that  way  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture But  In  this  Wyomlng-slxed  Balk.iii 
country  I  found  the  winds  of  freedom  blow- 
ing stronger  than  anywhere  else  In  the  Com- 
munist world — no  gale,  certainly,  but  a  gen- 
tie  breeze  that  proved  refreshing  in  severul 
uiiixpected    ways. 

Upon  arriving  at  Belgrade's  new  Metropol 
Hotel,  for  example,  I  found  that  I  could  buy 
the  New  York  and  London  newspapers, 
whereas  In  other  Communist  countries  (Po- 
hind  excepted)  the  products  of  the  free 
world's  presses  are  as  welcome  as  a  water 
moccasin  in  the  bathtub.  (Moscow's  only 
Imported  English-language  newspaper  Is  the 
London  Dally  Worker  )  Yugoslavs  may  lis- 
ten to  the  Voice  of  America,  unjammed, 
and  a  million  of  them  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity.  Tito's  government  permits 
the  U  a  Information  Service  to  have  libraries 
In  Belgrade.  Zagreb,  and  Sarajevo,  and  they 
are  thronged  with  Yugoslavs  eagerly  im- 
mersed In  uncensored  books  and  magazines 
from  the  outside.  I  have  visited  many  Yugo- 
slavs In  their  homes  and  heard  some  of  them 
sp>eak  vehemently  against  communism,  ap- 
parently without  fear  of  a  3  a.m.  visit  from 
the  secret  police 

Wherever  I  went  I  found  oUier  indications 
that  Yugoslavia  la  a  Coxiununlst  country 
with  a  difference  Last  month  Pan  American 
began  stopping  at  Belgrade's  flashy  airport 
twice  a  week,  the  first  time  an  American 
airline  had  penetrated  what  used  to  be  called 
the  Iron  Curtain.  A  British-American  movie 
named  "The  Long  Ships  "  Is  being  filmed  on 
the  Dalmatlon  coast,  Yugoslavia's  Rlvieria, 
which  drew  most  of  the  45,000  American 
tourists  who  visited  this  country  last  year 

During  my  month  in  Yugoslavia  I  aiiw 
Tito  three  times,  once  at  a  Joint  session  of 
parliament,  where  he  showed  up  for  10  min- 
utes to  give  the  new  Constitution  his  bless- 
ing, again  at  the  May  Day  parade,  where  he 
viewed  40.000  marchers  chanting  "Hero  Tito! 
Hero  Tito!"  and  "We  are  Tito's:  Tito  Is 
Ours,  "  a  sort  of  e  pluribus  un-am  in  this 
country  The  third  time  was  during  my 
Interview 

An  interview  with  Tito  is  as  formal  as 
a  p>erformance  of  a  Japanese  no  play.  Mine 
took  place  at  0  o'clock  on  a  recent  morning 
at  his  two-story  brown  stucco  villa  in  the 
Belgrade  suburb  of  Dedlnje,  one  of  the  most 
modest  of  the  17  houses  and  castles  at  the 
president's  disposal  in  Yugoalavla.  Outside, 
in  the  flower-laden  garden,  one  could  hear 
the  cooing  of  doves  and  the  occasional 
screech  of  a  peacock. 

After  I  had  waited  a  few  minutee  in  the 
heavily  carpeted  reception  room  President 
Tito  entered,  a  short,  stocky  man  with  in- 
tense blue-gray  eyes  and  light-brown  hair 
which  showed  a  touch  of  gray  at  the  fore- 
lock. It  was  the  imperturbable  face  of  a 
man  who  has  seen  much  and  lived  with  dan- 
ger as  few  other  mortals  have.  He  might 
have  been  55  Instead  of  71.  He  wore  a  slate- 
gray  suit  and  a  figured  green  tie  clasped  to 
his  white  shirt  by  a  pin  containing  two  dia- 
monds On  the  small  finger  of  hla  left  hand 
I  noted  his  famous  diamond  ring,  which  he 
bought  in  1937  with  rubles  the  Russians  paid 
him  for  translating  "The  History  of  the 
Communist  Party"  Into  Bert>o-Cro«t. 

Tito  shook  hands  firmly  and  motioned  me 
to  the  large  conference  room  next  door,  which 
had  twin  chandeliers  and  a  long,  oaken  con- 


ference table.  At  one  end  of  the  room  Tito 
had  his  desk,  at  the  other  a  gl&n-toppsd 
table  surrounded  by  overstuffed  furniture 
covered  In  brown  vel'ret.  It  was  here  that 
we  settled  by  a  microphone  which  tod  to  a 
tape  recorder. 

Professor  PeUlshka,  the  wfalte-halred  in- 
terpreter from  the  Foreign  Office,  stationed 
himself  across  the  table  from  the  president. 
'He  speaks  English  KnglUh.  not  Amsrtoan 
English,"  Tito  said  with  a  chuckle,  taking  a 
pony  of  slivovltsa  from  a  tray  pf^eed  by  a 
servant.  The  profeseor  dldnt  translat*  my 
questions  because  Tito  undentande  SngUah, 
but  "nto  preferred  to  answer  m  asrbo-OrtMt! 
which  the  professor  rendered  Into  English. 
By  prior  agreement  Tito  would  hsTS  a  chance 
to  edit  the  transcript  before  I  received  It  3 
days  later.  (He  bad  second  thoughts  about 
some  of  the  questions  and  answers,  and  cut 
them  out;  others  he  reshaped.)  I  agreed  to 
publish  the  complete  answer  to  any  question 
without  trlmnUng  it. 

The  question  of  particular  Interest  to 
Americans  was  this:  What  had  h^pensd  to 
Tito's  relations  with  the  United  Btotes? 
Congreea'  withdrawing  most-farored-natlon 
treatment  meant  that  duty  would  be  quad- 
rupled on  Yugoslav  furniture  exported  to  the 
United  States:  the  duty  on  lead  would  be 
doubled  and  on  tobaooo  tripled.  How  did 
Tito  Bocount  for  these  worsening  relations? 

"When  speaking  about  relations  between 
Yugoslavia  and  the  United  SUtes.  I  believe 
that,  as  far  as  we  are  ooneemed.  good  mutual 
relations  and  our  cooperation  with  ttie 
United  States  have  never  been  questioned," 
he  replied.  "What  is  InvolTsd  here,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  a  good  deal  of  distrust  on  the  part 
of  some  circles  In  the  United  States  as  re- 
gards every  action  of  the  Yugoslav  Oovem- 
ment and  every  activity  undertaken  by  Yugo- 
slavia. We  regret  thU.  I  think,  however, 
that  time  will  show  that  such  views  were 
Incorrect. 

The  Yugoslav  Oovemment  wishes  to  main- 
tain good  relations  with  the  United  States. 
This  heis  been  repeatedly  emphasised  by  us 
and  dlrecUy  communicated  to  the  repre- 
sentaUTSs  of  the  United  States.  Tot  in- 
stance, when  the  decision  to  abolish  the 
most-faTored-natlon  clause  In  trade  in  re- 
gard to  Yugoslavia  was  taken,  we  did  not 
dramatise  the  matter,  as  we  oonsldeivd 
th*t — In  view  of  the  situation  prevailing 
there  and  the  consteUatlon  of  the  Amertoan 
SUte — even  the  VS.  Government  oould  not 
be  held  responsible  for  everything.  After 
that,  things  have  quieted  down  and  we  are 
gratified  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Mr.  John  F.  Kennedy,  ex- 
pressed his  personal  opinion  on  this  matter, 
requesUng  that  the  decUlon  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  above-mentioned  clatise  be  al- 
tered. In  my  view  such  an  aUltude  of  the 
UJS.  Oovernment  contributes  to  the  crea- 
tion of  mutual  confidence  and  further  pro- 
motion of  good  relations. 

More  important  were  his  attitudes  toward 
the  Soviet  Union,  atutudss  which  had  been 
half  a  oentury  In  the  making.  The  better 
to  understand  theee,  I  had  already  tried  to 
learn  what  I  could  about  Tito's  origins. 

I  flew  from  Belgrade  to  Zagreb,  the  sec- 
ond-largeet  city  in  the  ooimtry  aru|  ^«  cap- 
ital of  Croatia,  lliere  I  hired  a  TugoalaT- 
made  FUt  and  drove  northeast  along  the  new 
highway,  past  neat  farms  that  climbed  the 
hillsides  on  the  left  and  on  the  right.  After 
an  hour  we  reached  Kumrovec.  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  400.  Here  Joslp,  seventh  of 
Pranjo  Bros's  15  children,  was  born  in  that 
dim  past  when  CroaUa  was  part  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  Austro-Hungarlan  Empire.  (Jostp 
Bros  was  over  40  before  he  adopted  Tito  as 
the  last  of  hU  many  names  In  the  Coounu- 
nlst  underground.) 

The  Broz  home  remains  unchanged  since 
Joslp's  peasant  birth  in  1883,  a  small,  white- 
washed, tile-roofed  cottage  with  a  loft  where 
the  excess  children  could  ileep.  In  front  of 
the  house  stands  a  chestnut  tree,  flanked  by 


fOrsythia  bushes  and  pansy  beds.  On  one 
•ide  the  famous  Yugoslav  sculptor,  Antun 
Augustlnclc,  who  did  the  Teaoe"  statute 
outside  the  UJ«.  Building  in  New  York,  has 
^'••♦•d  a  heroic  bronae  of  Tito  as  leader  of 
the  World  War  II  partisans. 

The  cottage  has  two  front  rooms.  The  one 
on  the  right  contains  a  spinning  wheel,  a 
bed.  a  taUe  and  Utue  Joslp's  hand-hewn 
cradle.  The  visitor  Is  surprised  to  note  In 
the  museum  of  an  atheist  the  glass  case  on 
•*"  ^»11-  It  contains  a  wax  model  of  the 
Holy  Family,  labeled  "Jesus."  "Marta," 
"Josef."  Mrs.  Broz  was  a  strict  Catholic,  our 
guard  says,  and  her  son  Joelp  served  as  an 
acolyte  until  one  day  in  hla  I2th  year, 
when  the  priest  slapped  him  and  cursed  him. 


A  arruEN  to  the  cmjscH? 
Joslp  Broz  never  went  to  Mass  again  unless 
his  mother  made  him  go  (some  predict  Tito 
will  return  to  the  church  before  he  dies). 
Another  crisis  occurred  when  Papa  Broz,  a 
farmer  and  horse  trader,  failed  to  turn  up 
the  money  to  send  Joslp  to  America,  as  he 
had  always  said  he  would. 

The  other  front  room  of  the  Broz  cottage 
contains  souvenirs  of  Yugoslavia's  hero: 
photographs  of  him  as  a  boy.  as  a  Commu- 
nUt  who  was  jailed  by  King  Alexander's 
police  (1958-34),  as  the  commander  of  the 
Indomitable  partisans  (1941-45).  Mounted 
on  a  wall  is  part  of  a  cast-iron  gate  made  by 
Bros  when  he  was  a  young  metalworker  A 
glass  case  displays  Tito's  binoculars  and  his 
wartime  khakis.  Another  holds  his  home- 
made field  marshal's  baton,  and  a  poster 
offering  a  Nazi  reward  of  100,000  Relchsmarks 
for  his  person,  dead  or  alive. 

During  World  War  n  Tito  and  his  guerrilla 
bands  fought  not  only  Germans  and  Italians 
but  also  IChajlovlc'B  Chetnlks  and  various 
Axis-supported  Yugoslav  groups.  A  German 
of  evU  memory,  Hclnrlch  Himmler  com- 
mander of  Hitler's  85.  forces.  deUvered  the 
ultimate  tribute  In  1944:  "I  wish  we  had  a 
doaen  -ntos  In  Germany.  The  man  had 
nothing,  nothing  at  all.  He  was  always  en- 
circled, and  he  always  found  a  way  out  He 
has  never  capitulated.  Divisions  and  corps 
are  knocked  to  pieces  by  us,  and  the  man 
forms  them  up  again  every  time.  Be  s\ire 
he  only  succeeded  in  doing  that  because  he 
Is  an  uncompromising  and  steadfast  com- 
numder." 

Altogether  1.6  million  Yugoslavs  were 
killed  in  World  War  n,  half  of  them  by  other 
Tugoalavs.  Thus  perished  10  percent  of  the 
populaUon.  Imagine,  If  you  can.  16  mlUlon 
Americans  losing  their  Uves  Instead  of  300,- 
000.  The  number  of  wounded  was  smaller 
because  both  sides  slaughtered  them.  The 
Germans  perpetrated  such  deeds  as  rounding 
up  7.000  schoolchildren  in  the  town  of 
Kragujevac  and  machlnegunnlng  them. 

Repeatedly  nto  appealed  to  Mother  Rus- 
sU  for  aid.     During  the   1920's,  after  serv- 
ing as  a  sergeant  major  in  the  Austro-Hun- 
garlan Army,  wounded  and  captured  by  the 
coar's  soldiers,  he  had  spent  6  years  In  Russia 
There  he  found  his  first  wife,  and  became 
converted     to     communism.     Between     the 
two  World  Wars  he  served  Moecow's  cause 
throughout  Europe,  using  a  score  of  names 
on  forged  passports,  speaking  half  a  doMn 
languages,  while  he  posed  as  an  impeccably 
<lressed   businessman   or   engineer.     Moscow 
all  but  Ignored  hU  pleas  during  World  War 
II.     Tito  had  to  fight  mostly  with  captured 
weapons,  then  toward  the  end  with  a  trickle 
of  British  and  American  supplies.     When  the 
Russians  did  arrive,  in  time  to   help   take 
Belgrade    from    the    Germans,    they    oom- 
mlttad.  by  Yugoslav  count,   1,219  rapes,  329 
attempted  rapes,  ill  rapes  with  murder,  248 
attempted  rapes  with  murder  and  1,204  rob- 
beries with  violence.    In  a  Belgrade  night- 
club  a   dnuken   Russian    offloer   shot    and 
woimded  Tito's  son,  Zarko,  who  had  lost  an 
arm  fighting  for  his  native  Russia. 

In  spite  of  Stalin's  wartime  snulas  and  his 
soldiers'  atrocious  behavior,  Tito  got  on  well 
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with   the  Russians   for  a  whUe.    -nto  did 
everything  to  irritate  the  West:  He  threat- 
ened to  shoot  his  way  into  Trlssta  U  the 
British  and  Americans  didn't  give  it  to  him 
Instead  of  Italy;  he  sent  Archbtehop  Steplnac 
to  the  same  prison  in  which  he  himself  had 
•erved  his  sentence;  his  air  farce  shot  down 
two  American  planes  which  carelessly  flew 
over    Yugoslav    territory^  he    supplied    the 
Oredc  Communists  who  were   battling  the 
British  forces  supporting  King  Paul.     When 
Stalin  established  the  sateUltes'  association 
called   the   Comlnform,   he   picked  Belgrade 
as  Its  headquarters.     In  his  excellent  biog- 
raphy  of   "nto,    "The    Heretic."   Sir    Fltaroy 
Maclean  says  that  in  the  fall  of  1947  "Jugo- 
slavia's position  as  the  leading  Soviet  satel- 
lite seemed  to  the  world  at  large  to  be  more 
firmly  established  than  ever.    In  reality,  how- 
ever, things  were  not  quite  as  they  seemed." 
It   is  beyond  the   power  of  the   West   to 
understand   the   Junglo  of   the   Communist 
mind.     No    other    thunderclap    In    commu- 
nism's history  so  far  has  equaled  Tito's  break 
with  Stalin  In  1948.    The  inconceivable  had 
happened.     Tito  and  his  lieutenants,  accus- 
tomed  to   thinking  independently  in  their 
craggy  bivoxiac  during  World  War  n.  wanted 
to  IndustrtaliM  Yugoslavia  in  Uielr  own  way, 
not  according  to  Russia's  scheme.     "I  wui 
shake  my  finger  and  there  will  be  no  more 
Tito,"  Stalin  declared.     But  Stalin  dawcUed 
whUe  he  threatened. 

Tito  turned  to  the  West,  which  was  de- 
lighted to  embarrass  Stalin.  The  Amsrtcans 
sent  Tito  military  equipment  until  It  reached 
a  total  of  9700  million  worth  by  the  time 
the  program  ended  in  1958  (even  today,  most 
of  Tito's  tanks  are  Amertoan  M-47'8  and  his 
air  force  consists  of  400  F-S4's  and  F-86's) . 
Bcx>nomic  aid  flowed  In  as  well,  alsout  #1JS 
billion  worth  from  America  alone. 

After  such  generosity  from  the  West  Tito 
loosened  his  people's  shackles  In  a  way  that 
no  other  Oommunlst  leader  dared.  Nearly 
90  percent  of  the  Yugoslav  land  U  owned  by 
the  peasanU  who  till  It.  Tailors,  watch  re- 
pairmen and  other  "artisans"  can  run  their 
own  small  businesses,  provided  they  have  no 
more  than  five  employees.  Under  a  new  law 
even  a  foreigner  can  buy  a  house  In  Yugo- 
slavia, and  the  Dalmatian  eoast  is  alive  with 
prospects.  In  his  independence  Tito  has 
consistently  refused  to  join  the  satellites' 
military  aUiance  called  the  Warsaw  Pact  or 
their  economic  group.  Oomeoon. 

Ideologically,  however,  -nto  has  felt  him- 
self isolated,  and   he  leans  toward   Russia 
from  Ume  to  time.    He  gave  the  new  Soviet 
leader,  Nlklta  Khrushchev,  a  chilly  reoepUon 
when  he  first  arrived  in  Belgrade  in  1956  to 
atone  for  Stalin's  sins.     Tito  mads  it  clear 
that    Yugoslavia,    though    Communist,    in- 
tended to  pursue  "Its  own  road  to  socialism." 
The  next  year,  upon  retxomlng  Khrushchev's 
call.  Tito  thawed  enough  to  observe  that  the 
Soviets  and  Yugoslavs  could  "march  shoul- 
der to  shoulder"  even  though  each  pursued 
"freedom  of  action."    But  Uter  in  1956.  fol- 
lowing the  Hungarian  rebeUion,  Tito  turned 
ferociously  against  the  Russians  because  they 
coaxed  Hungarian  Premier  Imre  Nagy  from 
his  asylum  In  Budapeit's  Yugoslav  embassy 
and  executed  him.    The  Russians  and,  eqie- 
dally,  the  Chinese  retorted — with  consider- 
able jusUfication — that  there  wouldn't  have 
been  any  Hungarian  uprising  if  Tito  hadn't 
planted   the   seeds  of   rebeUlon  throughout 
the  satellite  countries. 

On  baUnoe,  "nto  has  come  out  loser  In 
his  deaUogs  with  the  Russians.  SUlin  once 
promised  him  $186  million  In  heavy  Indus- 
trial equipment,  but  never  deUvered  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  total  before  the  1948 
break.  Khrushchev  offered  to  lend  >>«tn  $i80 
million  in  1967  U  Tito  would  reoogniae  Sact 
Germany,  but  he  reneged  at  tlse  request  of 
the  Chinese,  who  were  already  mumbUng 
about  Russia's  "deviation"  fkrxn  true  com- 
munism. Beoognlzing  Bast  Germany  cost 
Tito  much  needed  trade  with  prosperous 
West  Germany.     "Politically,  it  seemed  the 
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thing  to  do."  •  hl(b-r«nklnc  TugoaUv  told 
m*  and,  oonilitating  that  Tito  follows 
KhruBbciMT's  lliM  on  0«nn&c  policy,  perh«p« 
)M  WM  rlcht.  Bnt  tlw  light  poUUcal  thing 
wma  ezp«nalT«. 

Tlto'a  on-«ffaln.  off-agaln  romance  with 
RuMla  ftdda  up  to  on*  of  the  moat  tempeetu- 
ous  affair*  of  the  30th  century.  Por  a  years 
now,  erer  slnoe  h»  approved  Khruahcher's 
resumption  of  nuclaar  tesUng  at  the  Bel- 
grade conference  of  the  world's  neutrals.  Tito 
has  appeared  to  become  more  friendly  with 
KhruahchcT. 

When  I  asked  him  about  reports  that  he 
was  drawing  away  from  the  West  In  favor  of 
the  V BSR.,  Tito  replied:  "There  was  much 
speculation  about  this  In  the  Western  press. 
However,  nothing  bas  happened  that  would 
mean  a  change  In  the  Yugoslav  policy  of  co- 
operation with  all  countries  regardless  of 
Internal  social  systsms.  What  has  happened 
Is  that  in  personal  contacts,  in  the  course  of 
talks,  we  reallasd  that  there  la  no  sense  In 
having  tense  relations  when  there  exUta 
nothing  that  Juatlfled  this.  It  Is  true  that 
we  have  often  undarllned.  even  before  my 
vUlt  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  fact  that  we 
bave  similar  or  idantleal  views  on  the  most 
Important  infmatloinal  Issues,  such  as  dU- 
armament,  war  and  peace,  and  others.  We 
bad  the  opportunity  of  convincing  ourselves 
of  this  during  my  sUy  In  the  Soviet  Union 
also.  The  Wastcrq  press  sensationalised 
•ven  the  very  fact  of  my  departure  for  the 
Soviet  Unkm  and.  on  this  basis,  made 
different  caloulattona.  And,  as  you  see,  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  baa  ooeurred." 

Tito  paused  a  moment.  Uughed  and  con- 
tinued, "For  Intance.  President  Kennedy 
has  a  direct  talepbone  line  with  Premier 
Khrushchev,  wblto  I  don't  have  It  •  ThU 
struck  him  as  eacMdlngly  funny. 

When  I  aakatt  Tito  what  be  thought  of 
rsports  that  Kbniabehev's  power  Is  declining. 
be  said:  "I  do  not  think  that  one  should 
Indulge  In  such  spaculatlons,  because  all  the 
beads  of  state  and  responsible  statesmen  en- 
counter certain  dlflcuIUes  President  Ken- 
nedy has  his  diaeultles.  I  have  mine,  and 
Premier  Kbruaheber  probably  has  his." 
When  I  pursued  tbe  subject  a  little  further. 
be  added :  "I  feel  that  there  are  no  great  dUB- 
culUes  at  present  and  that  Premier  Khru- 
shchev holds  strong  positions." 

Ons  evening  I  dtnsd  with  a  couple  of  well- 
placed  Communists,  one  of  whom  said. 
"Khrushchev  Is  tbs  hope  of  Yugoslavia — and 
the  world.  I  shudder  to  think  what  may 
happen  when  bs  Is  done."  Yet  even  theee 
leaders  weren't  sur*  that  Khriishcbev  might 
not  sacrlflee  Tngoalavla  In  the  name  of 
Russlan-Ctalness  tlaa. 

Like  so  many  other  Yugoslav  leaders,  theee 
party  ofBclals  look  to  Paris  or  London  or  New 
York  rather  than  Moscow.  The  top  com- 
manders of  Yugoslavia's  excellent  300.000- 
man  army  and  Its  American -equipped  air 
force,  many  of  than  trained  In  the  United 
States,  harbor  a  dssp  mistrust  of  the  Rus- 
sians. Yugoslavt***  top  poUtlclans,  such  as 
Tito's  twin  Tie*  presidents,  Alekaandar 
Rankovld  and  Bdvard  KardelJ,  are  all  dedi- 
cated Conununlsts  and  partisan  veterans,  but 
Tito  worries  aboat  the  younger  generation. 
"Devote  yourselvsa  a  little  more  to  Marxist 
education."  be  pleaded  before  a  youth  con- 
gress  last  January.  "Ideological  armament 
Is  very  useful." 

Tito  has  never  wavered  In  his  own  devo- 
tion to  Leninist  principles;  he  claims  that 
It  Is  the  other  Oommunlsts.  the  Stalinists 
and  now  the  Cblnsse.  who  make  the  state 
omnipotent  whUa  Yugoelavla  progresses  to- 
ward pure  socialism.  I  asked  him  whether 
his  new  constitution,  which  allots  more  power 
to  parliament  and  leas  to  the  executive  coim- 
cll.  might  be  described  as  a  step  toward  the 
"withering  awaj"  of  the  state  "Of  course 
It  can."  he  repUed.  "parUcularly  If  we  bear  In 
mind  the  fact  that  even  broader  competencee, 


rights  and  obligations  are  being  transferred 
to  an  ever- wider  circle  of  people  and 
organizations  " 

In  that  case,  did  Tito  envUlon  the  eventual 
withering  away  of  the  Communist  Party  It- 
self? 

"It  depends  on  the  whole  process."  he  said. 
"It  Is  obvloua  that  we  are  not.  and  have  never 
been,  in  favor  of  an  eternallzatlon  of  the 
Communist  Party  Society  la  evolving  In  a 
direction  which  will  make  the  Communist 
Party,  too.  superfluous  one  day  This,  of 
course,  depends  on  the  world  situation  and 
not  only  on  Internal  development  In  the 
light  of  the  present  International  situation. 
It  would  be  absurd  even  to  Imagine  that  the 
state  could  wither  away  in  any  single 
country." 

DO  W.N    WITH    AB.STXACT 

As  the  head  of  a  totalitarian  nation.  Tllo 
keeps  a  big  brotherly  eye  open  for  the  fall  of 
every  sparrow  To  a  Yui?i>8lav  press  asao- 
clatlon  meeting  he  said.  "I  am  not  only  re- 
sponsible for  the  Indiistrtallzatlon  and  the 
agriculture  but  I  am  also  respxjnslble  for 
culture  Itself  because  I  am  not  only  tht  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  but  I  am  also  secretary 
general  of  the  League  of  Communists  "  Then 
he  proceeded  to  atUck  abstract  art,  but 
somewhat  less  viciously  than  Khrvishchev 
Moat  of  the  prizes,  Tito  noted,  had  been 
awarded  to  abstract  artuts  lately,  and  he 
didn't  like  it  "Let  those  Individuals  make 
what  they  like,  but  we  au-e  not  going  to  spend 
any  more  public  funds  for  such  pictures 
I  am  going  to  struggle  against  this  with  all 
my  energy  " 

When  I  asked  Tito  for  a  further  explana- 
tion, he  replied:  "In  Yugoslavia  the  situa- 
tion Is  different  from  the  Soviet  Union  In 
our  country  we  had  to  warn  certain  artists 
that  there  cannot  be  only  one  trend  In  art 
and  that  one  trend  should  not  be  favored  at 
the  expense  of  another  one  The  same  gi)es 
for  writers,"  he  continued  "However.  I  have 
not  raised  my  voice  against  the  modern 
trend  In  general  but  only  against  those 
modern  trends  which  are  harmful  to  our  cor- 
rect social  development  and  to  our  literature 
In  general"  Obviously  Yugoslavia  isn't 
about  to  have  a  free  press  as  we  understand 
the  term  His  brightest  lieutenant  of  a  dec- 
ade ago.  Mllovan  DJUas,  who  suddenly 
turned  democratic  and  wrote  antl-Commu- 
nlst  books,  still  languishes  In  a  Jail  outside 
Belgrade 

Tito's  Yugoslavia  presents  an  odd  picture 
of  black  and  white,  stops  and  starts,  free- 
dom and  restriction.  Economists  calculate 
the  per  capita  income  at  $3flO  (the  US  rtg- 
ure:  •2,800).  but  In  terms  of  purchasing 
power  the  figure  seems  optimistic  A  pound 
of  bread  costs  only  4  cents,  thanks  In  large 
part  to  huge  shipments  of  sxirplus  American 
wheat,  but  a  small  portable  typewriter  costs 
the  average  Yugoslav  3  months'  pay 

Under  Yugoslavia's  decentralization  sys- 
tem, each  factory  is  "owned  "  by  Its  workers, 
who  elect  a  council  that  Is  a  sort  of  board  of 
directors  charged  with  running  the  factory 
and  making  a  profit.  But  Tito  has  been 
forced  to  clamp  down  because  the  workers. 
who  average  a  dollar  a  day.  tend  to  vote 
themselves  pay  raises  that  price  Yugoelavla's 
primitive  Industrial  products  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. Between  1959  and  1961,  for  example, 
coal  miners  raised  their  wages  one -third,  al- 
though productivity  increased  only  one- 
seventh. 

Under  the  "private  enterprise  "  system, 
hairdressers,  carpentffrs.  and  tailors  have  be- 
come the  richest  people  In  the  country,  own- 
ers of  houses  and  cars  This  aroused  Jeal- 
ousy, so  local  authorities  began  taxing  the 
artisans  out  of  existence  Tito  stepped  In. 
He  noted  that  13.671  of  these  artisans  had 
gone  out  of  business  In  1963,  and  asked; 
"Why  should  not  an  artisan  have  a  car?  It 
might  be  a  good  thing  In  our  country  If  more 
people   could   have   a   car      The   artisans   all 


need  a  car  to  do  their  work  more  easily  and 
quickly   " 

Tito  is  a  proud  man,  trying  to  get  his  coun- 
try off  the  dole.  With  Increased  agricultural 
efficiency  he  believes  that  Yugoslavia  will 
soon  be  able  to  feed  Itself  and  get  along  with- 
out any  foreign  aid.  His  prime  need  Is  for- 
eign trade  (he  owes  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
abroad  already),  and  the  European  Common 
Market  threatens  to  choke  off  much  of  what 
he  has.  More  than  two-thirds  of  his  trade  Is 
with  the  West,  only  about  one-fifth  with  the 
Soviet  bloc.  The  S50  million  worth  of  Yugo- 
slav goods  that  the  United  States  buys  each 
year  is  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  our 
total  Imports,  but  It  Is  7  percent  of  Yugo- 
slavia's total  exports. 

If  Congress  Insists  on  canceling  Tito's 
most-favored-natlon  treatment  (thus  ab- 
r.^atlng  a  treaty  signed  In  1881  with  the 
old  Klngd:>m  of  Serbia),  he  can  kiss  the 
United  States  mau-ket  good-bye. 

At  times  Tito  can  be  one  of  the  most 
Irritating  men  in  a  world  of  obsueperous 
pjUtlcUns  Some  of  his  acts,  such  as  his 
siding  with  the  Russians  on  nuclear  test- 
ing at  the  Belgrade  conference  In  1961. 
make  him  appear  to  be  a  sort  of  Balkan 
r>e  Gaulle 

But  on  balance  he  has  been  a  great  force 
for  European  stability.  As  U  S.  Ambassador 
Oei^rge  Kennan  says,  thU  Incredibly  brave 
man  who  showed  that  the  Communist 
monolith  could  be  cracked  "has  created  a 
unique  situation  In  this  part  of  the  world  " 
The  winds  of  freedom  that  Tito  first  allowed 
to  blow  show  signs  of  spreading  beyond  Yu- 
goslavia. Last  spring  Romania — a  twin 
neighbor  of  Yugoslavia,  also  19  million  popu- 
lation, also  slightly  under  100.000  square 
miles—  refused  to  knuckle  under  to  Russia 
on  Comecon  matters.  Hungary  Is  beginning 
to  emerge  from  her  long  night  following 
the  1956  blood  bath.  A  US.  denial  of 
■^'Uj^.ialavla  now  would  confirm  what  anti- 
Western  politicians  throughout  the  Balkans 
have  been  saying — "See.  you  can't  trust  any- 
b<xly  but  Communists" 

I  like  the  Yugoslavs.  Very  few  of  them 
are  profound,  but  In  the  aggregate  they 
are  good,  earthy  peasants  with  a  strong 
yearning  for  Independence  They  already 
have  far  more  of  it  than  their  neighbors 
And  If  Congress  allows  them  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  trade  with  our  side,  their 
chances  of  acquiring  stUl  more  Independ- 
ence appear  good. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


Tito   Sasa   Crosxm    Tixa    Wrrw    the   Vatican 
(By  Robert  Sherrod) 

(Despite  the  Jailing  of  Archbishop  Stepl- 
nac.  Tito  maintained  dlplomaUc  relations 
with  the  Vatican  until  1953.  Yugoslavia's 
Catholic  population  la  36  percent  of  Its  total, 
as  against  48  percent  Orthodox  and  14  per- 
cent Moslem  What  are  the  prospects  of 
Yugoslavia's  Improving  Its  relations  with  the 
Vatican?) 

Tito:  "We  wish  to  have  good  relations  with 
the  Vatican.  I  believe  that  we  are  now  on 
the  way  to  Improve  our  relations  with  the 
Vatican,  since  the  relations  between  the 
Catholic  church  and  our  state  have  also 
improved.  All  the  more  so,  as  our  church 
dignitaries  who  went  to  the  Vatican  gave 
positive  statements  there.  We  have  nothing 
against  such  statements  and  attitudes  and, 
for  our  part  also,  we  wish  to  have  these  re- 
lations improved" 

(I  had  heard  that  Yugoslavia  allows  com- 
plete freedom  of  religion  and  the  state  helps 
educate  priests  (In  fact,  one  American  Is  at- 
tending the  state-supported  Serbian  Ortho- 
dox Seminary)  I  asked  whether  govern- 
ment support  applied  to  all  religions  ) 

T\Uy.  "We  have  good  relations  with  all 
churches,  with  all  religions.  True,  with  some 
of  them  these  relations  are  better  and  with 
others    leas    good.      Por    example,    with    the 


Orthodox  church  we  have  good  relations. 
With  the  Moslems  also.  Relations  with  the 
Catholic  church  have  also  greatly  Improved, 
especially  with  the  majority  of  prlMts.  On 
the  whole,  I  can  say  that  we  no  longer  have 
.tny  difficulties  with  these  relations.  The 
state  helps  the  priests  and  gives  them  pen- 
sion.'; so  that  this  measure  of  the  state  has 
als<]  greatly  Influenced  the  church  to  Im- 
provi-  it£  attitude  toward  the  state." 


REPORT  PROM  DEPARTMENT  OP 
AGRICULTURE  ON  "EXCESSIVE 
SPECULATION"  IN  SUGAR  PU- 
TURES     AS     FACTOR     IN     PRICE 

SPIRAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan] 
Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier today,  I  briefly  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  receipt  by  me.  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  of  a  report  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  showing 
that    excessive    speculation    in    futures 
contributed    materially    to    the    spiral 
which  occurred  in  sugar  prices  during 
April  and  May  of  this  year. 

The  report  was  based  on  a  survey  of 
all  positions  held  in  the  New  York  Coffee 
and  Sugar  Exchange  futures  market  as 
of  May  23,  1963,  the  day  of  peak  activity 
in  sugar  prices  and  in  futures.     That 
happened,  also,  to  be  the  day  on  which 
Chairman  Wright  Patmam,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  ana  Currency,  as- 
signed my  subcommittee  to  Inquire  into 
the  supply  and  price  situation  In  sugar. 
I  believe  it  is  hardly  coincidence  that  the 
futures  market,  which  had  been  soaring 
the  maximum  of  50  points  a  day  prior 
to  May  23,  suddenly  tamed  around  and 
shot  downward  at  the  same  pace  when 
Congress  decided  to  look  Into  the  price 
of  sugar. 


hedgers  with  a  trade,  or  industry,  inter- 
est in  the  sugar  market,  or  speculators 
suddenly  attracted  from  other  invest- 
ments tnt<y  sugar  futures.  We  were  par- 
ticularly concerned  because  the  New 
York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  is  not 
subject  to  Federal  regulation  under  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  but  is  self- 
regulated.  It  was  In  this  same  exchange 
In  which  we  had  the  nmaway  coffee  fu- 
tures trading  in  1954,  resulting  in  in- 
creased costs  to  the  American  consumer 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

B4r.  Speaker,  my  purpose  in  obtaining 
this  time  this  afternoon  is  to  spread  be- 
fore the  Congress  the  documentation  on 
which  the  Agriculture  Department  report 
on  sugar  futures  speculation  is  based. 
The  study  was  made  by  ofBcials  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority,  and  is 
entitled  "Futures  Trading  in  Sugar  on 
the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Ex- 
change." 

umea  or  transmittal 


BASED    ON    QtJISTlONS    AT   JT7NE    •    BXAaXIfO 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that  all  kinds 
of  people  were  Investing,  and  some  of 
them  very  heavily,  in  sugar  futures— 
presumably  under  the  conviction  that 
Uie  runaway  spiral  would  never  end. 
But  their  losses— if  caught  on  May  23 
with  newly  purchased  "long"  futures 
contracts  which  they  could  not  Imme- 
diately dispose  of  when  the  market  fell- 
are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  costs  to 
the  American  consumer  of  the  sugar 
Price  spiral  to  which  this  speculation 
contributed  so  materially. 

The  report  from  the  Department  was 
prepared  following  our  questioning  of 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles 
E.  Murphy,  by  me  and  other  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs, 
on  June  5.  We  were  Interested  In  know- 
ing what  kind  of  investors  were  In  the 
sugar  futures  marketr— whether  they  were 


In  forwarding  it  to  me.  Under  Secre- 
tary Murphy  wrote  as  follows: 

DBPABTMXNT   of   AaElCT7I.TI7R«, 

OmcK  or  THa  Dndeb  Sxcsktakt, 
Waahington.  D.C..  August  S.  1963. 
Hon.  XjBOnos  K.  Sttluvan, 
Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
Oonaumer  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
Houae  of  Representatives. 

Dbab  Ifia.  SuujrvAN:  Transmitted  here- 
with Is  a  report  prepared  by  the  Commodity 
Szehange  Authority  on  the  activities  of  the 
sugar  futures  market  during  the  period  of 
the  extraordinary  rise  In  the  price  of  sugar 
In  April  and  May  1963. 

I  hope  that  report,  which  was  prepared  at 
my  request,  will  answer  questions  raised  at 
your  June   6    hearings   regarding    the    part 
played  by  speculation  In  the  price  increase. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chables  S.  Muspht, 

Acting  Secretary. 
DXmaxNCBS  in  ttpxs  or  invkstoss 

The  CEA  study.  Mr.  Speaker,  shows 
that  most  of  the  activity  in  the  No.  7, 
or  domestic,  contract  in  the  futures  mar- 
ket, which  relates  to  quota  sugar  In- 
tended for  VS.  use,  was  a  reflection  of 
hedging  operations  by  refiners,  sugar 
producers,  brokers,  bakers,  bottiers  of 
carbonated  beverages,  candy  manufac- 
turers. Ice  cream  manufacturers,  can- 
ners,  food  and  chain  store  organizations, 
and  so  forth,  and  that  much,  but  by 
no  means  all.  of  the  speculation  In  this 
same  futures  contract — and  speculation 
is  essential  for  the  operation  of  any  com- 
modity exchange — was  by  professionals, 
and  by  brokerage  houses,  and  so  on. 
Tliese  are  the  people  you  would  nor- 
mally expect  to  find  in  the  sugar  futures 
market. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  there  was 
also  a  great  deal  of  activity  on  the  part 
of  sugar  industry  people  in  the  No.  8, 
or  world,  contract,  most  of  the  activity 
In  that  contract  was  speculative,  and 
attracted  hundreds  of  persons  with  not 
even  a  remote  connection  with  the  sugar 
trade,  other  than,  perhaps,  to  use  sugar 
In  their  coffee  or  purchase  5  pounds  of 
It  periodically  In  the  same  way  most 
of  us  do. 

Architects,  contractors,  teachers,  den- 
tists, unskilled  workers  and  laborers, 
retired  persons,  craftsmen,  foremen, 
electricians,    machinists,    apparel    and 
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furniture  and  automobile  dealers,  ac- 
countants, doctors,  pharmacists,  lawyers, 
and  so  on  and  so  on.  were  deeply  in- 
volved In  futures  trading  on  the  No  8 
contract. 

This  No.  8  contract  relates  to  sugar 
on  the  world  markets-sugar  which  does 
not  come  to  the  United  States.  So  it 
was  purely  a  speculation  on  what  would 
happen  to  sugar  prices  in  South  Africa 
or  London  or  the  Fiji  islands  or  any- 
where in  the  world  where  sugar  is  ex- 
ported, or  traded. 

DID     THIS     EXCESSIVI     SFZCULATION     ATFICT 
CONSUMERS? 

This  is  not  meant  as  criticism  of  the 
investors.  They  have  a  perfect  right  to 
Invest  in  sugar  or  in  any  other  legitimate 
public  or  private  Investment.  What  we 
must  determine,  however,  is  whether  the 
speculation  which  occurred  In  this  highly 
volatile  sugar  futures  contract  was  prop- 
erly supervised  to  prevent  excesses  and 
abuses  which  could  have  repereussions 
throughout  our  economy. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  says 
that  this  speculative  activity  in  the  No. 
8  contract  was  excessive  and  had  a 
strong  influence  on  the  No.  7  contract 
and  therefore  on  the  prices  the  refiners 
have  had  to  pay  for  sugar,  and  thus  on 
the  prices  the  wholesalers  and  retailers 
have  charged,  with  the  consumer  pick- 
ing up  the  bill  at  the  end  of  the  chain. 

Instead  of  53  cents  for  5  pounds  of 
sugar,  the  consumer  had  to  pay  as  much 
as  89  cents,  after  raw  sugar  prices  soared 
from  6.6  cents  to  13.2  cents  a  pound 
during  the  April-May  spiral. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  four- 
tenths  of  a  percent  In  June,  largely  be- 
cause of  higher  retail  prices  for  sugar. 

Raw  sugar  prices  are  now  back  to  a 
normal  range,  or  about  6.85  cents.  But 
it  will  be  months.  I  am  sure,  before  the 
refiners  are  no  longer  receiving  much 
higher  priced  sugar  they  contracted  for 
when  the  raw  sugar  price  was  soaring 
in  conjunction  with  the  skyrocketing 
futures  quotations. 

CONCLUSIONS    or    OEPAXTKKNT    Or    AOalCtJLTUBB 
KJEPOST 

Mr.  Speaker,  foUowing  are  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture report  sent  to  me  by  Under  Secre- 
tary Murphy: 

CONCLUSIONS 

Speculation  in  sugar  futures  on  the  New 
York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  contributed 
materially  to  the  sharp  rise  In  sugar  prices 
in  the  spring  of  1963.  Heaviest  speculative 
trading  and  public  parUdpatlon  was  In  the 
Ko.  8  (world)  futures  contract  which  led  to 
the  price  advance  and  accelerated  rising 
prices  also  in  the  No.  7  (domestic)  futtu-es 
contract. 

The  price  of  the  world  ccxitract  advanced 
from  3.74  cents  a  pound  at  the  beginning 
of  July  1963  to  a  peak  of  13.96  cents  in  the 
rwMrd-slae  market  of  May  83,  1963,  foUowed 
by  the  domestic  contract  which  Increased 
from  about  6  cents  a  pound  to  18.46  cents  In 
the  same  period 

The  Investigation  by  the  Department 
showed  that  it  was  exceeslve  speculation  in 
futures  rather  than  manipulation  that  stim- 
ulated the  price  advance  and  the  subee- 
quent  price  break.  The  Investigation  did 
not  diow  Indications  of  price  manipulation 
on  the  part  of  any  individual  or  group  of 
traders,  nor  did  the  pattern  of  prices  among 
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the    Tarloiu  futurM  months   IndicaU    that 
prtc««  were  numlpatetad 

The  InTesttfaMoa  ahowwi  there  mm  ez- 
teasttm  pmbUe  pMrtleip*tlon  In  the  world 
contract.  Of  1J17  traOmn  In  this  ood- 
tract — compared  with  481  In  the  domeBtlc 
contract — mar*  than  80  percent  were  epccu- 
latora.  and  nearly  halX  were  amail  epecu- 
lators  holdlnf  only  one  contract.  These 
traders  were  widely  dl^>ersed,  with  the  world 
contract  having  Uadeii  living  In  43  SUtes. 
the  District  of  Cetambta.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  24  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Since  most  of  the  specxUators  were  buy- 
ers, the  effect  of  their  activity  contributed 
to  the  upward  price  acceleration  in  the  world 
contract,  and  their  later  urgent  attempts 
to  liquidate  oontnbuted  to  the  price  break 
arter  May  3B. 

In  eontrast  to  the  world  contract  which 
was  used  prlmarUy  as  a  vehicle  for  specula- 
tion, more  than  80  percent  of  the  amount 
of  both  the  long  and  short  positions  in  the 
domestic  contract  was  reported  as  hedging, 
mainly  by  larfer  flrms  in  the  stigar  Indus- 
try. TlM  iBfgsal  utilization  was  by  sugar 
veflnera.  wtth  —betanttal  hedging  also  by 
distributors,  food  and  chain  store  organiza- 
tions, and  otiMr  Industrial  users. 

In  addition  to  the  large  amount  of  hedging 
on  the  short  aide  of  the  market  In  the 
domestic  contract  designed  to  cover  price 
risks  on  Inventortas,  there  was  an  almost 
equally  large  amount  of  bedg^g  on  the  long 
side.  This  Initteates  that  some  sugar  In- 
dustry member*  wtrm  looking  to  the  domesUc 
contract  to  cover  rlaks  connected  with  ac- 
quiring suppUea  of  the  actual  ooounodtty. 

ntMiian  — i*it  or  azpoarr 

Ifr.  Speaker.  I  did  not  see  this  report 

until  11:  SO  tids  morning,  when  it  was 
delivered  to  mj  ofBee.  However,  I  recog- 
nized instantly  that  this  document 
would  be  of  Tttal  Interest  not  only  to  the 
sugar  InduBtiy  but  to  every  American 
consumer. 

I  felt  tt  was  atfrlsable  to  release  it  Im- 
mediately, rather  than  have  bits  and 
piece*  of  it  eome  out.  perhaps  in  dis- 
torted or  oat-of-«ontext  form.  There- 
fore, after  ancoancing  to  the  House  at 
noon  that  I  had  received  it,  I  obtained 
tome  additional  copies  and  held  an  im- 
promptu press  conference  accompanied 
by  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Honorable  Florence 
P.  DwTsa.  Wa  were  later  Joined  by 
RepresentatWe  Havxa  of  California. 
Earlier,  I  had  discussed  it  with  Repre- 
sentative E>KL  Clawson,  of  California,  the 
newest  member  of  our  subcommittee, 
who  has  already  shown  a  great  deal  of 
interest  In  our  work. 

At  the  press  confereoe,  I  read  oCT  some 
handwritten  oonments  which  were  in- 
cluded later  In  the  following  press  re- 
lease: 

USDA  Rkpokt  to  CoKSVMxa  SxTBccoficirncs 

SaTS    "EXCEBBIT*  SraCULATION"    nt   PUTUXBg 

CoKTBiacmD  "MAnszAU.T"  TO  Pucx  Spibal 
nf  3i7oaa 

KxcesBlve  Bpmsatatiom.  in  the  sugar  futures 
market,  parttcularly  by  peraoiM  not  con- 
nected In  any  way  with  the  sugar  trade. 
"contributed  mafrlBlly"  to  the  ^>irai  in 
sugar  Ibices  earllar  this  year,  aoeordlng  to  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  rspcrt  made 
publlo  todaj  by  PepreeanUtive  I^omob  K. 
Sttujtah,  DenacKsat  ot  lilMourl. 

Mrs.  Sduivam  la  chairman  of  the  Subcoaa- 
mltte*  on  ffmsamir  AfTati*  oS  th»  Houee 
Committee  <m  ^^''^^ng  and  Cumcey,  whlek 


began  an  Inquiry  Into  the  sugar  price  situa- 
tion on  ICay  23,  on  assignment  from  Repre- 
sentative WaiCHT  Patman.  Democrat  of  Texas. 
chairman  of  the  parent  committee.  May  23 
was  the  day  when  prices  of  both  futures  and 
raw  sugar  "actuals  '  reached  their  highest 
levels  In  43  years. 

The  report  which  Congress  woman  Sutxj- 
VAK  released  was  forwarded  to  the  sutxxun- 
mlttee  by  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Charles  E  Murphy  In  response  to  que«tlun.s 
directed  to  him  dealing  with  sugar  futures 
speculation  on  the  New  York  Coffee  &  Sugar 
Kzchange,  when  he  was  a  witness  before  the 
subcoounlttee  on  June  5. 

The  departmental  study  was  made  by  of- 
Qclals  In  the  Commodity  Exchange  Author- 
ity. It  gives  a  Ubulatlon  of  all  contracts 
held  by  Investors  In  sugar  futures  a«  uf  uue 
day  only— May  23  (A  futures  contract  In 
sugar  Is  for  50  long  tons,  or  112,000  pound.-*  ) 
In  releasing  the  report.  Mrs  Svllivan  said 
"By  May  23.  raw  sugar  had  risen  from  a 
normal  price  of  about  6  6  cents  a  pound  de- 
Uvered  at  New  York,  to  133  centa.  or  ex- 
actly double.  Most  of  that  Increase  oc- 
curred in  late  April  and  May.  We  are  still 
feeling  the  results  of  that  advance  all 
through  the  economy,  even  though  raw  sugar 
prices  have  now  dropped  back  to  leas  than 
7  cents.  The  consumer,  at  retail,  has  had 
a  substantial  increase  In  the  cost  of  living 
because  of  sugar — not  only  the  sugar  she 
buys,  but  all  of  the  products  she  uses  which 
contain  sugar. 

"The  report  from  the  Department,  which 
was  made  as  a  result  of  our  questioning  last 
June,  tells  us  ths  makeup  of  the  market  as 
of  the  day  of  peak  prices.  It  shows  that  In 
the  No.  7  contract,  the  domestic  contract, 
which  Involves  sale  and  delivery  of  quota 
sugar  to  the  United  States,  most  of  the  trad- 
ing was  done  by  Industry  people,  hedging 
against  changes  In  price  or  supply  of  sugar 

"On  the  No.  8  contract,  or  world  contract, 
which  Involves  sugar  which  Is  sold  on  the 
world  market  and  not  In  the  United  States, 
the  trading  was  largely  speculative,  and  In- 
volved a  great  many  people  not  in  the  sugar 
trade — doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  housewives, 
merchants,  retired  people,  and  so  on.  The 
Department  says  this  speculative  trading  in 
the  No.  8  conUact  led  the  price  advance  and 
accelerated  rUlng  prices  also  in  the  No.  7 
contract.' 

"Our  subcommittee  has  been  making  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  New  York  Coffee  and 
Sugar  Kzchange  where  this  speculative  ac- 
Uvlty  occurred.  We  are  looking  Into  all  m- 
pects  of  the  exchange's  operations.  My  own 
personal  feeling  Is  that  this  exchange  la 
going  to  have  to  ootae  under  Oovemment 
supervision.  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that 
the  self -regulation  there  Is  effective  or  ade- 
quate In  a  period  of  market  disorder  and  ab- 
normal pressures,  such  as  occurred  In  sug^ar 
this  year  and  In  coffee  In  1964. 

"We  win  follow  up  this  report  today  with 
hearings  with  the  people  who  made  this 
study,  and  also  with  the  exchange  offlcials 
and  others. 

"This  Is  a  very  useful  document  In  telling 
us  what  happened  In  the  sugar  futures  mar- 
ket as  the  spiral  reached  Its  topmost  point. 
Our  >ob  Is  to  find  out  why  It  was  happen- 
ing, and  we  are  working  on  that  very 
dlllgemtly. 

"This  Is  a  nonpartisan  effort,  and  I  must 
say  I  have  had  the  active  assistance  of  the  en- 
tire suboommittee  In  developing  tha  story  of 
what  happenad  to  sugar  prices  earlier  this 
year  which  wlU  coet  consumsrs  many  mll- 
lloca  of  dollars  and  which  has  dislocated 
many  of  our  businesses  and  Industries. " 

Representative  FLoaKucz  P.  Dvrrxa,  Repub- 
lican, of  New  Jersey,  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber at  the  ■uboommlttee,  joined  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  at  a  press  conference   at 


tha    Department    report    was    made 


which 
public. 

TxxT  or  RxroRT  raou  defartmekt  or  acsjcul- 
cLT-rcniK   TO    strscoMMrms    on    conscmee 

ArVAnS    OK    SPTCULATIOW    IN    SUCAH    mrURES 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  submit  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  the  full  text  of  the  report 
which  I  received  today  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  follows: 

FrTinEs  Trading  in  Sugar  on  the  New  York 

Coffee   and   Sugar   Exchange 
{U  ^    Department   of   Agriculture.   Washing- 
ton, DC.) 

Fiuures  markets  traditionally  attract  spec- 
ulation. Whenevex  economic  conditions 
coiriblne  with  unusual  world  events,  these 
fiicts  iire  ftx:used  In  futures  prices  and  trad- 
lug,  and  futures  trading  under  these  condi- 
tions generally  produces  gyTStlons  in  prices. 
Speculative  e]u:^»6aB  are  common  In  such 
m.-irkets.  The  8ug.-ir  futures  market  In  the 
tlrst  6  months  of  1968  was  an  example  of  this 
pattern. 

The  tremendous  trading  volume  and  the 
rapid  rise  In  the  level  of  open  contracts  In 
the  New  York  sugar  futures  market  during 
the  first  half  of  1963.  combined  with  ex- 
treme price  movements,  are  symptomatic 
of  the  broad  public  participation  in  the 
market. 

Curtailed  world  sugar  supply  conditions 
in  liite  1M3  and  early  1963  triggered  the 
rise  In  world  sugar  prices.  This  continuous 
price  advance  ultimately  affected  domesUc 
sugar  which  had  had  fairly  stable  prices 
until  early  In  1963.  The  extreme  pressure 
of  the  rise  In  world  raw  siigar  prices  as  re- 
flected In  the  world  futures  contract  at  New 
York  caused  domestic  futures  prices  to  rise 
in  the  late  spring  of  1963  as  the  speculative 
fever  increased  In  both  the  world  and  the 
domestic  futures  contracts. 

In  view  of  the  sharp  price  rise  and  the 
broad  activity  In  sugar  futures,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  made  an  Investi- 
gation of  open  futures  contracts,  pinpointing 
the  holdings  In  the  market  at  the  peak  of 
the  price  movement  on  May  aS,  1963.  The 
results  of  the  Investigation,  which  was  made 
by  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  of 
the  Department,  are  submitted  in  this  report. 

rUlURXS  CONTRACTS  IK  ST7CAS 

There  were  two  distinct  futures  contrawrts 
m  sugar  on  the  New  York  Coffee  a  Sugar 
Exchange  which  were  actively  traded  in  at 
the  time  of  the  Investigation.  Both  oon- 
tracu  specify  raw  sugar.  The  flrst  is  contract 
No.  7,  known  as  the  domesUc  contract,  so 
described  because  delivery  is  at  New  York 
or  Philadelphia,  duty  paid  or  duty  free,  rep- 
resenting quota  raw  sugar  for  US.  consump- 
tion. The  second  Is  contract  No.  8,  termed 
the  world  contract,  because  delivery  Is  made 
at  designated  poru  in  specified  countries 
outside  ths  United  States,  representing  raw 
sugar  for  other  than  U.S.  consumption. 

There  are  many  similarities  In  contract 
terms  applicable  to  both  contracts,  and  the 
following  description  applies  to  both,  unless 
separately  specified: 

Trading  unit:  A  futures  contract  In  sugar 
Is  M  long  tons,  or  112.000  pounds. 

Price  multiples:  QuoUtlons  are  in  mul- 
tiplee  of  one  one-hundredth  of  1  cent  a 
pound  of  sugar,  equivalent  to  $11  20  per  con- 
tract. Thus,  if  prices  rise  half  a  cent  a 
pound,  or  EM  polnu,  this  Increase  Is  equiva- 
lent to  $660  per  contract. 

Price  fluctuation  limit:  This  Is  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  price  change  permitted  by 
the  exchange  during  l  day's  trading.  Prior 
to  June  »4,  19*8,  the  maxlminn  fluctuation 
permitted  In  1  day  was  one -half  cent  per 
pound. 
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Delivery  month:  This  term  Indicates  the 
month  In  which  a  particular  future  matures. 
Trading  in  sugar  may  be  conducted  In  con- 
tnicts  for  delivery  during  18  months,  in- 
cluding the  current  month. 

Delivery  points:  In  the  No.  7  (domestic) 
c>n tract,  the  delivery  point  is  New  York  or 
Philadelphia.  In  the  No.  8  (world)  contract. 
the  delivery  point  is  a  designated  port  ca- 
pable of  loading  sugar  in  Austialia,  Barbados, 
Bnizil.  Colombia,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  French  Antilles,  Haiti,  India, 
Jamaica.  Mauritius,  Mexico,  Peru,  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  Reunion,  South 
Africa.  St.  Kltts,  Taiwan  (Formosa)  and 
Trinidad. 

A  long:  A  buyer  of  a  futures  contract. 
One  who  has  bought  Is  said  to  hold  a  long 
position.  Any  price  rise  results  In  a  gain;  any 
decline  results  In  a  loss.  Such  a  long  posi- 
tion remains  open  In  a  future  until  It  is 
sold  out  or  delivery  of  act\ial  sugar  is  re- 
ceived. 

A  short:  A  seller  of  a  futures  contract. 
One  who  has  sold  is  said  to  have  a  short 
position.  Any  price  decline  results  In  a 
gain;  any  price  rise  resiilts  In  a  lose.  Such 
a  short  position  remains  open  In  a  future 
until  bought  in  or  delivery  of  actual  sugar 
U  made. 

Exchange  clearing  member:  A  member  ot 
the  exchange  who  Is  also  a  member  of  the 
clearing  association  or  clearinghouae.  All 
trades  made  on  the  exchange  must  be  cleared 
through  a  clearing  member. 

sttoab  pbxcbb 

The  country's  attention  was  centered  on 
the  spectacular  rise  in  sugar  prices  during 
the  first  6  months  of  1963,  and  the  equally 
spectacular  drop  in  prices  In  late  Ifay  and 
during  June.  The  price  movements  for  the 
No.  7  (domestic)  contract  and  for  the  No.  8 
(world)  contract  are  shown  In  the  accom- 
panying chart  giving  not  only  the  dally  fu- 
tures prices  for  the  April-June  1983  period. 
but  also  background  prices  on  a  monthly  and 
weekly  basis  beginning  with  July  1981. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  chart,  the  Btage 
was  set  for  the  wide  price  gyrations  that  oc- 
curred in  the  April-June  1963  period  some 
months  before  the  culmination  of  the  price 
rise  on  May  23  and  the  ensuing  decline.  The 
price  of  the  No.  8  (world)  contract  for 
sugar  began  to  advance  In  July  1983,  while 
the  price  of  the  No.  7  (domestic)  contract 
remained  relatively  stable,    "nils  Is  shown  in 


the    following    price    comparisons    between 
July  8  and  December  28,  1962: 


No.   7  contract 

No.   8  contract 

Futures ' 

Spot 

Futures  > 

Spot 

July  6.  1962 

Dec.  28,  1062 

6.40 
6.68 

6.37 
6  80 

2.81 
4.81 

2.86 
4.76 

Price  advsQoe.. 

-I-.18 

-f.23 

4-2.00 

-1-1.90 

»  Closing  price  of  the  near  fnture 

These  comparisons  show  that  the  No.  8 
(world)  contract  approximately  doubled  be- 
tween July  6  and  December  28,  whereas  the 
prices  of  the  No.  7  (domestic)  contract 
changed  very  little. 

Sugar  prices  In  the  world  contract  con- 
tinued to  advance  after  the  beginning  of 
1988,  and  for  the  first  time  prices  of  the 
domestic  contract  showed  some  strength,  un- 
doubtedly Influenced  by  the  rapid  rise  In 
world  sugar  in-lces.  Thxis,  between  December 
38.  1983,  and  March  29,  1963,  the  price  ad- 
vances of  the  No.  7  (domestic)  and  No.  8 
(world)  contracts  were: 


No.  7  contract 

No.   8  contract 

Futures ' 

Spot 

Futures' 

Spot 

Dec.  28,  1962 

Mar.  29,  1963 

6.68 
7.26 

6.60 
7.26 

4.81 
6.42 

4.76 
690 

Price  sd  van  oe.. 

+.67 

+.66 

+  1.61 

+2.16 

'  Closing  price  of  the  near  future. 

These  comparisons  show  the  No.  8  (world) 
contract  continuing  to  lead  the  No.  7  (domes- 
tic) price. 

The  spectacular  rise  in  sugar  prices  began 
late  In  March  1983  and  reached  its  peak  on 
May  38,  1983,  both  in  the  domestic  and  world 
oontractB.  This  movement  Is  shown  In  the 
comparison  of  sugar  prices  between  March  39 
and  May  33: 


No.   7  contract 


Futures 


Mar.  29, 1968 

Msy2S,  1968 

Price  advance.. 


7.25 
18.46 


+6.21 


Spot 


7.26 

18.  ao 


+  5.96 


No.   8  contract 


Futures' 


6.43 
12.96 


+6.68 


«  Closing  price  of  the  near  future. 


Spot 


6.90 
12.00 


+6.70 


In  this  period  of  sharpest  price  advances, 
the  No.  8  (world)  contract  continued  to 
lead  the  futures  price  rise. 

After  May  28,  1968.  sugar  futures  prices 
reacted  sharply — typical  of  futures  markets 
after  a  spectacular  price  advance.  The 
stigar  market  after  May  33  was  character- 
ized by  a  precipitous  price  decline  In  both 
the  domestic  and  world  contracts.  For  9 
consecutive  days  beginning  on  May  34,  the 
domestic  contract  (July  future)  dropped  the 
maximum  price  limit  of  one-half  cent  per 
pound  sometime  in  each  trading  session. 
From  13.48  cents  per  pound  on  May  23,  the 
market  fell  to  9.10  cents  on  Jxme  6,  a  net 
decline  of  4.36  cents.  The  world  contract 
(July  future)  dropped  the  maximum  price 
limit  sometime  in  the  trading  seeslon  on  8 
consecutive  days,  falling  from  12.95  cents 
on  May  33  to  9.45  cents  on  June  6,  a  net 
decline  of  3.50  cents. 

Thereafter,   futures   prices   In   both    con- 
tracts moved  erratically,  with  price  limits, 
up  and  down,  reached  on  niimerous  days  for 
the  balance  of  June.     At  the  end  of  June, 
the  price  of  the  domestic  contract  (Septem- 
ber  future)    closed   at  8.63   cents   and   the 
world  contract  (September  futtire)  closed  at 
8.36  cents  per  pound.     At  the  same  time  spot 
prices  of  sugar,  dcnneetlc  No.  7,  were  quoted 
at  8.50  cents  and  for  sugar  contract  No.  8  at 
9.55  cents,  approximately  the  level  of  prices 
before  the  spectacular  rise  In  April  and  May. 
This  sudden  bulge  In  prices  during  April 
and  May,  with  the  concurrent  rise  In  open 
contracts,  and  the  ensuing  precipitous  price 
decline,  Is  characteristic  of  a  highly  specula- 
tive futtires  market.     This  speculative  nature 
of  the  market  was  confirmed  by  the  results 
of  the  survey  on  May  33  showing  the  compo- 
sition of  the  futures  market,  and  by  the  de- 
cline  in   the  level  of  open  contracts  after 
the  peak  of  May  33.    In  view  of  the  market 
events    recited,    the    price    action    in    both 
futures  and  spot  markets  tor  sugar  indicates 
that  excessive  speculation  was  a  contribut- 
ing factor  in  the  erratic  futures  market  In 
the  first  half  of  1963. 

VOLUMX   or   TBAOINe 

The  extraordinary  activity  In  the  sugar 
futures  market,  both  in  the  No.  7  (domestic) 
and  the  No.  8  (world)  contracts.  Is  reflected 
in  the  following  tabulation  of  the  monthly 
trading  volume  during  the  3V&  y«an,  Janu- 
ary 1061  through  Jime  1963. 


Sugar  future,:  }fonlhly  volume  of  trading  in  eomtracts  Not.  7  and  8,  New  York  Coffee  4  Sugar  Exchange,  January  1961-Junt  1963 

[Contracts  of  1 12,000  pounds  each  ] 


Month 


J.iiiu;iry. 
Ki'bruary 
M  ifrti... 
April... 

Miy 

Juno 

July 


lOBl 


No.  7 


2,747 
1,376 
2.003 
4,524 
5,306 
3,864 
3,241 


No.  8 


1,874 

638 

676 

1,663 

1.437 

1.836 

756 


1983 


No.  7 


No.  8 


3,646 

979 

2.264 

1,006 

8,168 

8,892 

8,876 

8,964 

2,930 

4.963 

1,681 

8, 868 

3,740 

4,849 

1968 


No.  7 


4.8n 

9,690 

9,068 

16.768 

16,166 

11,770 


No.  8 


39,037 
21,020 
36,103 
34,166 
32,977 
21,466 


Month 


August 

September 

October 

November. 

December 

Total 


1961 


No.  7 


6,432 
1,730 
2,663 
766 
1,406 


34.936 


No.  8 


1.226 
677 

1.046 
616 
360 


]'2.166 


1062 


No.  7 


3,380 
2,147 
3,  .'.54 
1,3X2 
2,030 


32, 576 


No.  8 


7,081 
4,406 
7,646 
8,004 
12.032 


63,172 


1063 


No.  7 


68,309 


No.  8 


174,747 


'  iViuonth  U)tiil. 

The  heavy  trading  shown  in  the  tabula- 
tion began  In  the  world  contract  In  Decem- 
ber 1962.  and  spurted  In  January  1963.  This 
large  trading  volume  continued  through 
June  1963.  In  contrast,  trading  In  the  do- 
me.stlc  contract  did  not  incre<ue  sharply 
until  February  1963  and  then  almost  doubled 
In  April  and  May.  The  large  trading  In  the 
domestic  and  world  contracts  In  April  and 
May  coincided  with  the  sharp  rise  in  sugar 
futures  prices  through  May  33. 


Source:  New  York  Coffee  &  Sugar  K\ehan({p.  Daily  Market  Report 


OPBM    CONTBACTB 

Open  oontraotB  are  long  and  short  futures 
posltloos  which  have  not  been  closed  out 
by  offsetting  sales  or  purchases  respectively, 
or  fulfilled  by  delivery.  Open  contracts  are 
thus  the  aggregate  market  positions  of  spec- 
ulators who  trade  to  profit  from  price 
changes,  and  of  commodity  handlers  who  use 
futtires  market  to  avoid  speculative  price 
risks  through  hedging — sales  of  futures  to 


offset  price  risks  on  Inventories,  and  pur- 
chases of  futures  to  offset  requirements  for 
the  actual  commodity.  Open  contracts  are 
a  measure  of  the  utiliaation  of  a  futures 
market. 

The  following  tabulation  gives  the  month- 
end  open  contracts  for  the  No.  7  (domestic) 
and  the  No.  8  (wwld)  contracts  during  the 
two  and  a  half  years,  January  1961  through 
June  1963. 
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Sugar  fuiurtt:   iJ<nUk-*mi  open  conlracU  m  coiUracU  \m.   7  and  d,  Xew   York  Cojftt   it   Sugar  Exchange,  January  I'J'U   June  lifjs 

(ConiTKrts  sf  112,000  pooadti  MichJ 


Kiwi  of  IQOOtfe 

lan 

10« 

1M3 

EuJ  o;  nioiith 

IDAl 

IMU 

1063 

N*.7 

N«  a 

N«   T 

No   S 

NO   7 

No,       1 

6.  livi 

7,  M7 
*■    M7 

8, '»rj 

NO.  7 

No   H 

N'o    7 

No.  8 

No,  7     1     No  » 

J  inu«ry 

loot 

2.Mn 

2.901 

j.ofn 

2.37« 

Mil 

1.W7 
1.  IM 
I, 111 
I    140 

1.  4K3 

•07 

UTS 

l.U.^ 

2!»S7 

■J,  tf-.'-J 

&.  8J1 

J.7« 

«  :uj 
10.  IM 

July          _ 

.Vui;u-'l   

2  '-3.1 

:.  'tt\ 

1,«47 

Wl 

1 .  1  ."-J 

1,442 

«7S 
,«9 

1 .  Hi 
i.axi 

1    444 

1    716 

2,  124 

■\  *m 

3  M7 

3,  :iH 

4.  tyn 

.... 

Kefeni«rT 

2.884 

M-u-ih 

ftriiUin'ier . 

AjirU 

Miy  

JUIM? 

2.  lOA 

l.Ml 

n,-i,.i„T 

NovftnhfT 

[>WVUUi«T 
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fourcf    New  York  OoflM  A  Sanar  Kxch«n«».  Dally  Mirlc»-t  Report 


ThlM  tabulation  ahowi  a  fvonounced  rise 
In  apm  contrmcta  tn  the  world  contract  In 
the  Biunmer  of  lOtS,  reaching  a  peak  In 
May  IMS.  "Hie  sharp  rise  In  open  contracts 
In  the  domestic  contract  did  not  begin  un- 
til January  1963.  but  UJes  ths  world  eontract. 
rsaclMd  a  psak  la  May   1903. 

Further  study  was  mads  of  tb«  dally  op«n 
contracts  In  tlM  psrlod  of  ths  largest  price 
advanoss  and  dsrifnsa  during  April.  May.  and 
June.  This  dbowm  that  although  ths  level 
aC  opan  eontraeti  la  ths  world  contract  ex- 
oseded  that  ot  th«  domestic  contract  until 
lata  April,  tha  Mttsr  Increased  markedly 
from  that  tlnss  on  and  was  above  the  world 
contract  as  prlcas  approached  their  peak  on 
May  23,  196S.  As  lutures  prices  declined 
drastically  after  May  23.  open  contracts  in 
the  irorld  contract  declined  more  rapidly 
than  those  in  the  domestic  contract.  This 
situation  In  light  of  the  rapid  price  decline 
wmphaslies  tlia  ^Mculatlve  nature  of  the 
world  contract.  The  following  tabulation 
presents  the  dally  open  contnurts  in  the  do- 
mestic and  world  contracts  for  the  April- 
June  period: 

Suffmr  fMturea.  eemtnct  No.  7  (dome4tic) 
and  oontrmet  No.  9  ( world ) .-  Daily  open 
eontraetM.  Hnt  York  Coffee  A  Sugar  Sx- 
ehanfe,  Apr.  l-Jun*  29,   1963 


[Cootracts  of  112.000  poun.la  <^til 

Data 

No.  7 

No.» 

Dat^      1    No   7 

1 

No.  8 

tms 

tP!f 

Apr.     1 

&,»U 

8.0M> 

May  10      9.74B 

».2y7 

2 

8,aM 

8.199 

17      10.US7 
■JO      10,  17V 

9.490 

I 

8.094 

8.  no 

9.843 

4 

I^MI 

9iM9 

21  1  10.137 

fll«a 

S 

8.240 

1.163 

n    10. »: 

U,9M 

8 

8.387 

8.W1 

n  '  10, 4()i 

10. 1S3 

9 

8.418 

8.282 

24      111.  J-tl 

10.  14« 

10 

•.OO 

•.IM 

■r:   [  1U.247 

10.088 

11 

8,527 

8.342 

js  1  in.  .rr- 

10,  og« 

15 

7,138 

8.919 

-•v  !  10. 1S45 

9,»-23 

18 

7.432 

7.  BIB 

31    j   10,  154 

9.W>^ 

17 

7.278 

7,978 

June    3     10,  I'M 

9,  WW 

18 

7,606 

8.980 

4 1  lai'M 

9.9MS 

19 

7,92W 

8.980 

5   i   10.132 

9.734 

J2 

8,001 

8.979 

n 

10.027 

9.  ,V>« 

■a 

8.IM 

8.981 

1 

ia3«o 

9.  4>VI 

24 

8.290 

8.01 

10 

10.471 

9.245 

2S 

8,830 

8.443 

11 

10.351 

9.228 

■X 

9,002 

8.47J 

li 

a.  MM 

9  358 

2« 

9.34« 

>.«M 

IS 

9.747 

9.  136 

30 

9,342 

8.H7 

14 

9.577 

•<,  871 

M»7     I 

9.878 

8.818 

17 

9,513 

H.  522 

2 

9,7M 

8.881 

18 

4.508 

>t.  508 

3 

10,008 

8.119 

19 

9.4M 

K.  345 

• 

10.039 

B.U6 

M 

9.442 

«,  356 

7 

10.088 

B.099 

21 

9.28« 

S.  ■J4fl 

8 

B.944 

8.883 

M 

9.  3U7 

li.MH 

0 

9.gn 

8,994 

2.-, 

9,3li:i 

!i.J.'4 

10 

9,»7» 

•.161 

28 

9.  an 

8.  152 

13 

10.072 

B.14B 

27 

»,  357 

7  9«5 

14 

10. lot 

*,m 

38 

9,388 

a.003 

1» 

•.Ml 

9.989 

_   N«iw  Y«dt 
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SUGAS    rVTl'RES    I.NVBSTIGATIUN 

The  Investigation  by  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  showed  that  In  the  New 
York  sugar  futures  market  on  May  23.  1003. 
at  the  peak  of  ths  price  rise  when  the  market 
reached  record  slae.  there  were  nearly  3.000 
traders,  with  total  open  posltluca  exceeding 
20.000  contracts. 

In  terms  of  open  oontracts,  the  slae  of  tlie 
market  In  Uie  No  7  (dotneetlc)  contract  wa« 
about  the  same  as  In  the  No  8  i  world)  con- 
tract, but  the  number  of  traders  In  the  world 
contract  was  about  three  tune*  as  large  aa 
In  the  domestic  contract  In  the  world  con- 
tract, there  were  1.617  traders  with  holdings 
of  10.365  contracta.  and  in  the  domestic  con- 
tract. 451  traders  with  10,404  contracts.'  It 
Is  thus  obvious  that  the  average  holding  In 
ths  world  contract  wa«  only  abciut  one-third 
the  size  of  the  average  holding  In  the  dome.s- 
tlc  contract,  and  that  In  general  terms  the 
futures  market  Ln  the  world  sugar  contract 
was  predominantly  one  of  smaller  traders  as 
contrasted  with  the  accounts  of  larger  aver- 
age size  In  the  domestic  sugar  futures  con- 
tract. 

As  shown  earlier  In  this  report,  the  accel- 
eration In  trading  activity  and  the  buildup 
In  open  contracts  came  earlier  in  the  world 
contract  than  In  the  domestic  contract,  and 
the  former  led  the  latter  In  the  price  advance. 
In  the  world  contract,  marked  Increases  in 
trading  activity  and  open  contract.s  t>ciurred 
In  December  1963  and  continued  In  the 
domestic  contract,  the  Increases  were  very 
pronounced  In  April  and  May  1963.  Con- 
sidering that  the  world  contract  was  one  of 
smaller  trades  as  contrasted  with  the  traders 
of  much  larger  average  slue  In  the  domestic 
contract,  It  ap>pear8  that  the  trading  and 
pricing  decisions  of  traders  In  the  world 
contract  exerted  a  substantial  Influence  on 
those  In  the  domestic  contract. 

SPSCULATIVB      AND       HEOCINO       COMPOSmON       OT 
THX   8CGA1    MAKKXT 

In  the  larger  futures  markets  for  which 
data  are  available  on  patterns  of  traders' 
holdings  and  market  oomposltlon,  It  Is  fairly 
typical  to  find  numerous  relatively  small 
traders  holding  speculative  positions,  and  a 
lesser  number  o*  large  traders  with  more 
substantial  average-size  positions.  Typically. 
a  considerable  proportloci  of  the  large- trader 
holdings  are  those  of  Industry  traders  and 
firms — merchants,   processors,    and   dlatrlbu- 


^  Here  and  throughout  this  section  of  the 
report  the  analysis  does  not  treat  sepa- 
rately the  relatively  small  number  of  ac- 
eounts  carried  by  nonclearlng  brokers  which 
aoeounts  were  not  Identified  in  reports  by 
olearlng  mscnbers. 


tora  engaged  in  handling  the  actual  com- 
modity and  bsdclng  In  the  futures  market 
against  prtos  rlaka 

On  frequent  occasions  In  such  markets, 
the  numerous  small  speculators  are  buyers 
on  bahmce.  holding  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  total  open  contracts  long,  and  large 
hedgers  on  the  opposite  side  account  for  a 
sutwtantlal  part  of  total  short  positions. 
Short  hedges  In  futures,  covering  price  risks 
on  Inventories,  are  used  more  extensively  by 
commodity  handlers  than  long  hedges,  which 
cover  price  risks  on  commodity  requirements 
liot  yet  acquired  At  times,  however,  long 
hedging  commitments  In  the  market  may  be 
.subvtj»ntlal.  particularly  near  the  end  of  the 
rro])  year  or  when  for  various  reasons  sup- 
plies of  the  actual  commodity  may  be  limited 
or  tiKht 

The  s!)ecviUitlve  and  liedging  composition 
of  tlie  sugiir  futures  market  of  May  23,  1963. 
showed  some  resemblance  to  typical  large 
futures  markets  In  having  numerous  small 
.sj>ec\ilators  and  substantial  aggregates  of 
hedi;lng  positions,  but  there  were  striking 
varlittlons  from  the  typical  In  the  composi- 
tion of  the  sugar  futures  market  as  a  whole, 
and  also  marked  differences  between  the 
composlUon  of  the  market  in  the  domestic 
conUact  and  that  In  the  world  contract. 

Table  1  shows  the  number  of  traders  and 
amount  of  positions  In  the  domestic  and 
world  sugar  futures  contracts  on  May  23. 
1963,  as  reported  by  cleaulug  members  of  the 
exchange. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  New  York  sugar 
futures  market  of  May  23.  1963,  was  th* 
large  number  of  speculators  In  the  world 
contract,  as  contrasted  with  the  domestic 
contract.  In  the  world  contract  the  specu- 
lators numbered  1.383.  or  91.1  percent  of  the 
total,  and  In  the  domestic  contract  numbered 
317.  or  703  percent  of  the  total. 

In  amounts  of  open  contracts,  a  striking 
feature  of  the  sugar  futures  market  was  that 
In  the  world  contract  the  proportion  of  spec- 
ulative holdings  was  high,  and  that  reported 
as  hedging  considerably  less,  while  In  the 
domesUc  contract  much  the  opjwslte  was 
the  case — the  proportion  of  speculative  hold- 
ings was  very  low  and  that  reported  as  hedg- 
ing very  high  on  both  the  long  and  short 
sides  of  the  market. 

Speculators  In  the  world  contract  held 
6.817  contracts  long  and  5.021  contracts  short, 
representing  respectively.  66  7  percent  of 
total  long  contracts  and  48.4  percent  of  total 
short  Speculators  In  the  domesUc  contracts 
held  a  very  much  smaller  amount  and  pro- 
portion of  the  total  positions — 1.861  c<^>n- 
tracts  long  and  1.4ao  contracts  short,  or  only 
IS  percent  of  total  long  contracts  and  14  2 
percent  of  total  short. 


196S 
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....  f.ur.s,  c^o.  .o^^^^  %zrj''co^.rn^^^^,^.t,  '^a:^?tei  -"'^-^  '-^^'  -  --^-  ^^ 


CONTRACT  NO.  7  (DOMESTIC) 


(■|,i-.,smiatlon  ' 


S'lKMilaiive 

)lr.1riTU'        .__ 

Ni'rK  li-nrififr  hnikrrs  • 

'I.t.il        


Number 

of 
areounta 


817 

UK 

16 


CONTRACT  NO.  8  (WORLD) 


Positions  (In 
contracts  ') 


Lons 


1,351 

8,003 

607 


451 


1(1. 3r>i 


Short 


1,480 

8.880 

38 


10,404 


Percent 

of 
scoounts 


70.3 

2<).  2 

3.5 


100.0 


Percent  of 

posiUons 


I^ong:      Short 


13.0 

82.1 

4.9 


100.0 


14.2 

85.4 

.4 


Cla.<5dflcjuion  ' 


Number 

of 
aceounts 


Positions  (tn 
contracts  ') 


Long 


Sbort 


100.0 


f^jjociilatlve _ 

lledpinp. __. 

Noncli-ttrinp  brokers 

ToUil 


1,382 

86 
49 


6,917 
2,173 
1,277 


8,021 

4,670 

774 


Percent 

of 
accounts 


91.1 
6.7 
3.2 


Percent  of 
positions 


Long 


66.7 
21.0 
12.3 


Short 


1,617 


.  ('l.is.Mnc!itlon  of  [Ki,sitioiis  a.s  .six'nibtivo  an.l  he<lginjr  rciwrted  by  oxih.anpi-  clear- 


10,  367 


10,365 


100.0 


100.0 


4«  4 

44   1 

7.5 

100.0 


The  amounts  reported  as  hedging  positions 
In  the  world  contract,  although  substantial 
on    the  short  side,   were  smaller  aggregates 
than  the  speculative  holdings,  and  were  much 
smaller  than  those  in  the  domestic  contract. 
Commitments    reported    as    hedging    In    the 
world  contract  were  2,173  contracts  long  and 
4,570  contracts  short,  or  21  percent  of  total 
long  and  44.1  percent  of  total  short  contracts. 
In  the  domestic  contract  positions  reported 
as  hedging  totaled  8,503  contracts  long  and 
8.886  contracts  short,  or  82.1  percent  of  total 
long  and  88  4  percent  of  total  short  contracts. 
With  respect  to  the  world  sugar  contract, 
the  significance  of  the  data  on  speculative 
and  hedging  positions  as  of  May  23.  1983,  la 
that  although   the  contract  was  being  used 
extensively   for   short   hedging   purposes    by 
Industry  traders  to  cover  price  risks  on  In- 
ventories, the  major  utilization  of  the  con- 
tract—on both  sides  of  the  market — was  as 
a  vehicle  for  speculation. 


'  Ono  lontm.  t  equals  50  long  tons,  or  112,000  poumis 
J^IniLKics  some  acc-ounts  not  identified  by  a  clcarmp  member. 


In  contrast,  the  uUllzaUon  of  the  domestic 
contract,  as  reported  by  clearing  members, 
was  primarily  for  hedging.  That  such  a  high 
proportion  as  85.4  percent  of  the  short  con- 
tracts consisted  of  hedging  indicates  that 
sugar  industry  traders  were  making  sub- 
stantial use  of  the  market  for  hedging,  and 
were  giving  the  domestic  contract  a  higher 
preference  for  this  purpose  than  the  world 
contract. 

More  unusual  than  the  amount  of  short 
hedges,  however,  was  that  such  a  high  level 
as  82.1  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  long 
positions  In  the  domestic  contract  was  re- 
ported as  hedging.  At  a  time  when  the  level 
of  short  hedging  commitments  In  a  large 
futures  market  Is  high,  usually  indicating  a 
relatively  large  supply  of  the  actual  com- 
modity, a  high  level  also  of  long  hedges — 
presumably  indicating  limited  supplies- 
would  not  be  expected.  Considering  the 
sharp  rise  in  sugar  prices  before  May  28,  1983, 
however.    It    appears    that    sugar    Industry 


T  Mu  >: 


traders  were  anxious  to  lay  hands  on  the 
actual  commodity  and  were  making  large 
purchases  of  futures  in  the  domestic  contract 
as  a  means  of  protecting  themsleves  against 
price  risks  in  obtaining  available  supplies. 

EUGAB   FtrrURES  TRADERS  AND   POsmONS   BT  SIZE 
GROtTPS 

For  a  closer  view  of  the  speculative  and 
hedging  composition  of  the  New  York  sugar 
futiuw  market  on  May  23,  1963,  the  data  on 
number  of  traders  and  amount  of  their  open 
contracts  are  broken  down  Into  seven  size 
groups  as  presented  in  tables  2.  8,  4,  and  5. 
Beglrming  with  traders  holdlrig  only  one 
contract— which  at  prices  prevailing  in  the 
world  contract  on  May  23,  1963.  had  an 
approximate  contract  value  of  $14.600 — the 
tables  show  traders  with  2  to  4  contracts, 
6  to  9  contracts,  and  bo  on  up  to  the  largest 
size  group — 250  or  more  contract*.  The 
value  of  260  contracts  at  prices  prevaUing  in 
the  world  contract  on  May  23,  19(13,  was 
approximately  $3,600,000. 


S.gar  UUure.,  roulract  Xo.  7  (don>esHc):  ^isirihuUon  of  ^counts  and  gross  posrfons,  hy  cla.s,flcat,on  and  s.zc  of  po.itio. 

i\ew  York  toffee  &  Sugar  Exchange,  May  S3,  1963  J  t    -  "   ", 

IPositions  in  contracts  of  112,000  rounds  ejch] 
SPECULATORS 


FiK"  (rr(iU|i  iln 
eonirm  ts^  ' 

Accounts  net  long 

'      ■      ; — 

Accounts  net  short 

Accounts  even 

Total 

Number  of 
acpounts 

Oross  positions 

1 

Number  of 
socoonts 

Gross  positions 

Number  of 

Gross  positions 

Number  of 
accounts 

Gross  positions 

Long 

Sbort 

Long 

Short 

accounts 

Long 

Short 

Long             Sbort 

1 .  . 

2  to4 . 

90 

64 

16 

15 

6 

0 

0 

00 

IM 

07 

217 

368 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 
44 

as 

0 

0 

40 
30 
18 
6 
3 
2 
1 

0 

1 

1 

16 

76 

167 

189 

40 
69 
114 
92 
182 
322 
605 

(. 
6 
4 
2 
0 
0 
0 

6 

10 

26 

23 

0 

0 

0 

6 

10 

26 

23 

0 

0 

0 

145 

99 

38 

23 

9 

2 

1 

106 
167 
124 
256 
343 
1«7 
ISO 

46 
80 

6U)  U 

10  to  24. 

25  lo  m 

148 
150 
Z» 
322 
505 

)0O  to  249 

25(1  .iiid  over. 

Total 

aoo 

H97 

01 

100 

449 

1,324 

17 

6£ 

6B  j 

317 

1,351 

1,480 

HEDOER6 


1 

8 
14 
17 
IS 
17 
9 
6 

8 

42 

108 

267 

784 

1.422 

4,726 

0 

0 

0 

26 

121 

OB 

778 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

828 

765 

0 

0 

7 

140 

604 

660 

7,063 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 
14 
18 
28 
26 
13 
14 

2  U)  4.... 

8 

42 

106 

267 

838 

1,780 

6,490 

f  to  H 

0 

165 

625 

748 

7,341 

10  t<i  24..  . 

25  to  99 

100  U>  249 
2.yi.iiid  v\ej 

Tul.il    

89 

7,S«7 

822 

20 

1,146 

8,364 

0 

0 

0 

118 

8.603 

S,8hC 

NONCLEARINO  BROKERS* 

TutiiL. 

13 

. 

S04 

16 

3 

2 

22 

1 

1 

1 

16 

607 

Grand  total 

802 

8.808 

838 

Ul 

1.687 

8.710 

18 

66 

86 

461 

10.881 

10. 4< 

>  In  ■JtMsMitf  SB  seceoBi'i  pestttee  te  s  slas  i 

(feop.  ttietai 

msttelalle 

38 


posillOD  In  aU 


(portions. 
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T\Bi  E  3. — Sugar  futures,  rontrarl  .Vo    if  [worltD     LHslrthutton  of  acmunU  and  grogs  pnnitK/m,  '-v  rlnssi/iratiun  nii'l  s-;j»   <-/  positr'n,  Wir 

York  Cnjfee  A:  Sugar  Eichangf.  Stay  i"^,   I'xi.i 


•<rK(Mr..\TOK3 


-!«•  ?roup  (In 
.-ontracts)  ' 


ApcounU  rift  Ion  it 


-ViXTjiint*  n>'t  N.'mr! 


-■  to  4. 

".to* 

lu  !o  .'4      

.".  ;o  /H 

IK)  !il  .'49 
M)  lll.l  ovtT 

Total,. 

2 
^ 

II 

T'>UI        

Grand  total. 


Sumber  or 
scooant.t 

^""•^^   k" 

1 

Lonic 

.'4.' 

.(.' 

.M'-. 

'd*> 

74 

t.".! 

54 

7.V) 

1« 

7W 

f> 

>AS 

4 

l,4UA 

rtll 

4.»42 

(iross  positions 


Bhort 


0 
32 
09 

80 

?91 

IS 

I  ir.',', 


NutiiJirr  of 
•woiMjnts 


Oro^s  [«>■<) tt»)n^ 


Loof 


Short 


:\\ 
1 « I 

42 
30 
II 


1.  SOU 


4«7 


0 

30 

56 

lOS 

203 

107 

0 


233 

37V 
255 
413 
*4« 
212 
0 


A^'ounL''  <-\  i-n 


m  .1lllI;t^ 


(iros.s  [io'<ltlons 


■1  ,.Lii 


1«5 

77 

35 

18 

A 

3 

0 


Loot 


l«5 
IIH 
221 
■i«i 
220 
412 
U 


fhnrt 


S'liniN-r  of 

ItilllUIlt-'^ 


(ifil'v-    1«>S1I|III1< 


IM 
221 
2«2 
220 
412 


'Ol 


2.038 


304 


1.474 


1.474 


1.3H2 


Long 


(MO 

407 

442 

780 

151 

728 

102 

1.122 

33 

1.211 

10 

1.IA4 

4 

1.405 

6.W7 


Short 


3M 

.S3U 

7.M 

l.a'>7 

1.025 


5.021 


HF.DORKH 


1      

3 

'I 

w 

•<t 

2 

3 

M 

U4 
Mil 
.'J.S 
670 

0 

0 

0 

24 

M 
0 

w 

1 
7 
1 
U 
8 
» 
4 

0 
5 
0 
2 

67 

44« 

85 

1 

21 

5 

I2S 

5&5 

i.ooe 

1.IH8 

0 

1 

3 
1 
3 
0 
0 

0 

i 
IN 
12 

m 

0 
0 

0 
3 
IH 
12 

0 
0 

4 

18 
0 
19 
lU 
11 
« 

3 
3U 
45 

IW 

4W 
>.74 
7.S5 

1 
24 
23 

Ifil 

7115 

1.  '^CJ 

2.  (M7 

J  to  4 

Mo  y 

10  to  24 

25  to  jg 

100  U)  24»         

2V)  liul   QVPT 

ToUl          

40 

l,4fi6 

207 

30 

608 

4.2M 

7 

w 

w 

»*») 

2.173 

4,  ''\) 

\'  'Ni    \.Y\  KIN'  .    UK'  'K  h  K.-^  ' 


30  '  1.  2111 

6«1    I  7,  11^ 


534 

2,  2.VJ 


l« 


63 

1    172 


236 
6.&38 


3 
314 


4 

1.S77 


49 

1    M7 


lu,  j«r 


77  4 


■  In  allocatlnK  an  a<.TOunt's  position  to  »  ^\u-  rv»\\\  the  ':ir.'i-N!  total  lone  or  short        '  Includes  some  accounts  not  lduntltW<l  by  a  ckiarlnK  iiioiaber. 
position  Id  all  futum  ts  L'se<l,  not  th<-    'mt      ■:  hi:>  h  l<'r:.'   in'l  nh'  rt  |«>sin. ;[!,■( 

T\B1,E    \     -  Sugar  future*     <■  ■n'.r,irl     \'n.    7   (domestic)       !'■  '<  ,nt'i-;>-     i^trihutton  of  ace,  't-    'I'l  i  (/'-^^    ;...-;/.. n  ,,    '■  ,    rl.i.^ijn.ilmn    ,in  I  si:,    <>■ 

'  I  vr'via 
.-CKi.  I.  LV  1l)K.-> 


.\(-«)unt.-^  n.'t  lonn 

Accounts  nf.    1    rt 

AiiiiiniL^  iM  i-n                                                   Total 

■■^iie  iToup  (In 
(•on  trite  ts) 

.Vumbero' 
acrounui 

( iri 'x^  ;Ky,>iHon'i 

'  ir'.-.^  ;»r,.L.,,n^ 

1  ir-iv.  I 

<i-.ition.-i 

f  iro.s^  ^MisUlons 

Vu.T.Ur  .: 

.Nii-:.NT  ,.' 

SijriiN  r  .pf 

U)n« 

.>hort 

Ul■^lUUt.^ 

I-<<iig 

Short 

iKniunL* 

I^ing 

Short 

Ixmg 

Short 

1                            .  . 

'22  n 

14   2 
3   S 
3  3 
1  3 

0 
U 

1    0 

1  '. 
'i 

2  1 
2  6 
0 

0 

0 
'1 1 
.1 
.4 
.4 

0 

0 

8.9 

6  7 

10 

13 

7 

4 

2 

0 

0) 

0) 

.2 

.7 

l.« 

19 

0.4 
.7 
1.1 
» 
1.7 
3.1 
4  8 

l.S 

1.1 

.• 

s 

0 
0 
0 

0  1 

1 

.7 
0 
0 
0 

0  1                 .t*  2 

1    1                .'2  0 
^   4 

^  1 
II                    2  n 

i>                              4 
1)                            2 

11 
IS 

w 

3  3 

1   6 

1    % 

OS 

8 
1   4 

1  ^ 
'  1 

2  U)  4 

5toa     

10  to  24       

25  low        

IQI)  to  249 

J  1 
4  1 

2'*)  jnd  ov«r 

Tot^l      

44.3   ,                 !L  1                       tt                 23  2 

C3 

12.  T 

3.  •                      •                      4                7ti  a 

1                        .                        i 

13  0 

14  1 

MRDUBR.-4 


1          ..  .. 

1  « 

2  !•  « 

a  1 
1 1 

4.  1 
X* 

X  • 

X^  i^  \  i  — 

1  1 

*— 

M  • 

a  I 

4 

I   • 

t  * 

T  • 

U.7 

«  • 


• 

I 
I  I 

• 
I  • 

4* 


f 
I 

1    ' 

<    « 


• 

I 
it 


I 


•i 


I  • 

a  I 

4  • 

1  T 
t  • 

at 

a  I 


•ii 

« 

I  • 

t  • 

a  I 
»%• 

M  • 


LL 


• 

I 
I  I 

a  • 

•  I 

^  • 


«•>«•  ic*a4«  i  ■»>»«■»«• 


J           a.' 

*  • 

•    — T" 

— r 
• « 

m 

•• 

•  • 

• 

m 

T 
•  ■ 

..! 

••1 

•  • 

H      ••* 

m* 

*'i 

** , 

« • 

m  t 

a* 

%• 

at 

-• 

-• 

1963 
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Table  5. — Sugar  futures,  contract  No.  8  (world):  Percentage  distribution  of  accounts  and  gross  positions,  hy  classification  and  size  of 

position,  New  York  Coffee  &  Sugar  Exchange,  May  iS,  196S 


1 

[rercent] 
BPICULATORS 

Aocoonts  net  long 

Accounts  n«t  short 

Accounts  even 

Total 

Fin-  ffdup  (In 
ixjrursictJ) 

Xuirberof 
aocouiits 

OitMi  podtloni 

Number  of 
accounts 

Gross  positions 

Number  of 
accounts 

Oross  positions 

Number  of 
accounts 

Oross  positions 

Lone 

Short 

LOHR 

Short 

Long 

Short 

Long 

Short 

1                        

16.9 

14  2 

4.9 

3  6 

11 

.3 

.3 

2.1 
5.5 
4.4 
7.3 
7.8 

a.2 

14.4 

0 
.3 
.6 
.8 

2.8 
.1 

SO 

16.4 

0.8 
2.8 
2.0 
.7 
.1 
0 

0 
.3 
.6 
1.0 
2.0 
1.0 
0 

2.2 
3.6 
2.5 
4.0 
6.3 
2.1 
0 

10.9 
6.1 
2.3 
1.1 
.4 
.2 
0 

1.6 
1.9 
2.1 
2  6 
2.1 
4.0 
0 

1.6 
1.9 
2.1 
2.6 
2.1 
4.0 
0 

42.2 

29.1 

10.0 

6.7 

2.2 

.6 

.3 

3.9 
7.7 
7.0 
10.8 
11.7 
11.2 
14.4 

3  8 

■:  I  '  4 

t  t"  W- - - 

U)  to  24.... 

"ift  I'l  W 

6.8 
6.2 
7  3 
10.2 
6.2 
9  9 

lf«'  t"  249 

2:*^  -iii'l  ci-.'t-r 

T.aal.. 

40  8 

4».7 

14.8 

SO.  8 

4.8 

19.7 

20.0 

14.2 

14.2 

01.1 

06.7 

48.4 

HEDOER8 

J              

0.2 
.7 
.3 
.6 
.6 
.1 
.1 

0) 
0.S 
.2 
1.4 

S.5 
Z2 
6.5 

0 

0 

0 
.2 
.8 

0 

1.0 

ai 

.4 

.1 

.6 
.5 
.6 
.3 

0 
.1 
0 

(') 
.7 
4.3 
.8 

0.2 

0) 

1.2 

5.4 

15.5 

18.  h 

0 
.1 

.2 
.1 
.1 

0 

0 

0 

0) 

.2 
.2 
.6 

0 

0 

0 
0) 
.2 
.2 
.6 

0 

0 

0.3 

1.2 

.6 

1.3 

1.2 

.7 

.4 

O 
0.4 
.4 
1.6 
4.8 
8.6 
7.8 

0  2 

2  1(1  4 

tt'>9 

2 

l(i  to  24 

2i  to  W 

10(1  U)  24W. 

360  aiul  over 

1.6 

6.8 

16.6 

10.6 

Total 

Z« 

14.1 

XO 

2.6 

5.0 

41.1 

.6 

1. 

1.0 

6.7 

21.0 

44  1 

NONCLEARINQ  BROKEUt;  > 

Tut-U 

2.0 
44.9 

11.7 

a.  3 

.  1.0 

0.6 

2.3 

0.2 

0) 

o 

8.2 

IZS 

7.6 

(irand  totjU 

73.5 

21.7 

34.4 

11.8 

63.1 

20.7 

15.2 

15.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0 

'  I.<-s!i  Ihiin  0.a^  [>»'rr*nt. 

Distribution  of  speculative  po6ltioiu:  A 
Btriklng  feature  of  the  tlze-group  diatribu- 
tlon  Ls  the  large  number  of  small  apeculaton 
In  the  world  contract.  Small  speculators 
with  only  one  contract  nvimbered  640,  or 
42  2  percent  of  total  traders  In  world  futures, 
and  there  were  1^33  sp>oculatorB  with  fewer 
than  10  contracts,  or  81.3  percent  of  the 
tdUl  Speculators  In  the  size  groups  below 
10  contracts  held  aggrefste  long  positions 
amounting  to  18.0  percent  of  total  long  oom- 
mltments  In  the  world  oon tract  and  14 J 
percent  of  total  short  oommltments.  In 
contrast,  the  less  numeroiu  small  qMcnla- 
tors  In  the  corresponding  slaa  groups  In  the 
domestic  contract  held  only  8J  pereant  of 
the  total  long  positions  In  that  oontraot  and 
a  7  percent  of  total  short  positions. 

In    the   very  scUts  sugar   futures  Biarkei 
leading  up  to  May  gg.  IMS.  tiM  hlg^ 
tion  of  small  speculators  In  the  world 
tract  and  the  surge  o€  their  buyli^  aad  »U 
Ing  orders  c 

In    the   market.     Biaee   MMMt   of 
•pecuUtors  were  buyers, 
(eieileh  acUvtty  eaotrt*«< 
price  aroetaratioa  la  tlM 
thei/  later  arveai  a 
utbuted  10  Um 


>  Includes  some  accoiuits  not  Wentlfled  by   a  clearing  member. 


In  the  domestic  contract,  In  contrast  to 
the  world  contract,  large-speculator  long 
holdings  did  not  show  progressive  Increases 
by  ilae  groups;  the  large  speculative  hold- 
ings below  250  contracts  were  net  long  In 
some  size  groups  and  net  short  In  others; 
and  in  the  largest  size  group  the  position 
was  net  short.  The  overall  Impression 
gained  Is  that  the  relatively  small  aggregates 
of  large-trader  speculative  holdings  In  the 
domastle  contract  could  have  been  only 
minor  factors  in  ths  market. 

Tlie  Investigation  indicated  that  strad- 
lUliig  between  futuree  was  extensive  among 
^Mcrolators  In  the  world  contract,  as  Indl- 
eatad  in  the  columns  headed  "accounts 
rum,"  In  tablss  a  and  6.  There  were  MM 
•ueh  aeeounta.  or  90  percent  of  the  total 
aiaaabar  In  the  world  contract,  as  contrasted 
with  o«ly  17  such  aooounts  la  the  dootestie 

hedging    posiUoos     The 

ta  tiM  dlaarltatloii   of 

that  the  hedging 

eustraet  was  so 

eoatract    that 


but  very  few  short  hedging  positions.  Indi- 
cating that  the  Industry  was  making  very 
little  use  of  the  domestic  sugar-futtires  con- 
tract for  protecting  price  risks  on  small  or 
moderate-sized  Inventories  or  requirements. 
In  the  main,  the  market  In  the  domestic 
contract  was  made  up  of  large  traders  In  the 
sugar  industry  who  made  heavy  commit- 
ments, particularly  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
period  prior  to  May  23,  IMS,  when  prices 
were  advancing  sharply.  Although  the 
greater  number  of  very  large  hedging  posi- 
tions were  on  the  short  side,  preeumably  to 
cover  price  risks  on  Inventories,  the  fact  that 
open  contracts  rose  steeply  in  the  March - 
A^irll  period,  and  that  by  May  SS,  positions 
reported  as  hedging  were  long  on  balance  In 
every  slae  group  except  the  largest,  strongly 
Indicates  that  the  purchasing  of  domestic 
futures  reported  as  hedging  sasrtsd  eooatd- 
erable  preesure  on  ibices  In  latter  stages  of 
the  price  spiral 

In  the  anatler  hedging  aaarket  shown  in 
the  world  eootrart  short  bedgee  were  mnr* 
nufnero4is  but  of  sBMlier  sverage  sue  than 
In  the  dumeeilc  e«jntrart  In  the  aUv  grxnipa 
below  M0  eutttrarte,  there  were  St  ahi>r( 
hedging  puUUieM  in  \Um  wtwid  rasit#ert  om 
Uee«e4  vtih  XO  u>  1*m  dmiseair  mminr%  a..<l 
U»e  agigrai^ie  «<  MM-a  alMirt  lM4gti^  ^•iu<>t<a 
IM    Uv«    wtirM    tuniraci    mmm    eee r* f    It 

t\      l« 

oskd 


«««  •  e*«^'«>« 


mam 


—  •■  •••••«    «e  i«  e 
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IV  iS,  1963 


li'gaation.i  in  (^)ntr>u-ti  '>(  IW.iMj  1">ui1'1j  eaoh] 
SPECULATORS 


Accounts  n«t  lonit 

AooounU  Mt  short 

Aeooonta  erca 

Total 

dise  troup  (In 
raatracti)  ■ 

Number  of 

Oro«  poaitkMU 

Nnmb^rof 
•ooounta 

Orooi  poaitiona 

Namberof 

OroMpodttoai 

Number  of 
MoounU 

Gross  pooltions 

Lone 

Short 

Lorn 

Short 

Ix>nf 

Short 

Long 

Short 

1 ^ 

J  to  4. 

242 

21« 

74 

54 

16 

5 

4 

243 

SM 
4AI 
756 
7W 
845 
1.4*5 

0 
32 
S3 

80 

201 

18 

1.025 

233 

14« 

42 

30 

11 

2 

0 

0 
30 
M 

105 

203 

107 

0 

233 
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DLstributhin  of  speculative  poeltions:  A 
striking  feature  of  the  alze-group  diatrlbu- 
tiun  Is  Uie  large  number  of  small  apeculators 
In  the  world  contract.  Small  apeculatora 
With  only  one  contract  numbered  640,  or 
42  2  percent  of  total  traders  In  world  futurea, 
and  there  were  1.233  speculators  with  fewer 
Uiiui  10  ctintracts,  or  81.3  percent  of  the 
touil  Speculators  In  the  size  groups  below 
10  contracts  held  aggregate  long  positions 
amounting  to  18  fl  percent  of  total  long  com- 
mltnienta  In  the  world  contract  and  14.8 
percent  of  total  short  commltmenta.  In 
contrast,  the  less  numerous  small  apecula- 
Uirs  In  the  corresponding  size  groups  in  the 
domestic  contract  held  only  3.8  percent  of 
the  total  long  positions  In  that  contract  and 
2  7  percent  of  total  short  poeltions. 

In  the  very  active  sugar  futures  market 
leading  up  to  May  23,  1963.  the  high  propor- 
tion of  small  speculators  In  the  world  con- 
tract and  Uie  surge  of  their  buying  and  sell- 
ing orders  created  pressure  and  congestion 
In  the  market.  Since  moet  of  the  small 
Bpeculat«.)r8  were  buyers,  the  effect  of  their 
feverish  activity  contributed  to  the  upward 
price  acceleration  In  the  world  contract,  and 
their  later  urgent  attempts  to  liquidate  con- 
tributed to  the  price  break  after  May  23. 

Speculators  In  the  larger  aiae  groups  held 
Eubi>tunUal  proportions  of  the  total  amotint 
of  fx«ltloiis  In  the  world  contract;  they  were 
long  on  balance  In  all  size  groups;  and  ac- 
counted for  nearly  one-half  of  the  long  side 
of  the  market  Table  5  shows  that  as  the 
speculative  size  groups  Increased,  the  pro- 
p  irtlcms  of  unal  speculative  long  holdings 
m  the  market  also  tended  to  Increase. 
Speculators  In  the  largest  size  group  (250 
contracts  and  over)  held  the  largest  aggre- 
gate of  speculative  fx>altions  by  size  groups. 
I-\iur  speculators  in  this  siae  group  had  a 
t^ital  of  1,495  contracts  long  and  1,028  con- 
triictfi  short,  or  14  4  percent  and  9.9  percent, 
re.spectlvely.  of  the  total  long  suid  total  short 
contracts  In  the  market. 


»  Include,*  fov.iv  bccounts  not  identified  by    a  clearing  member. 


In  the  domestic  contract,  in  contrast  to 
the  world  contract,  large -speculator  long 
holdings  did  not  show  progressive  Increases 
by  size  groups;  the  large  speculative  hold- 
ings below  250  contracts  were  net  long  in 
some  size  groups  and  net  short  In  others; 
and  In  the  largest  size  group  the  position 
was  net  short.  The  overall  Impression 
gained  is  that  the  relatively  small  aggregates 
of  large-trader  speculative  holdings  in  the 
domestic  contract  could  have  been  only 
minor  factors  in  the  market. 

The  investigation  indicated  that  strad- 
dling between  futures  was  extensive  among 
speculators  in  the  world  contract,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  columns  headed  "accounts 
even"  In  tables  3  and  5.  There  were  304 
such  accounts,  or  20  jsercent  of  the  total 
number  in  the  world  contract,  as  contrasted 
with  only  17  such  accounts  in  the  domestic 
contract. 

Distribution  of  hedging  positions:  The 
outstanding  factors  in  the  distribution  of 
hedging  by  size  groups  were  that  the  hedging 
participation  in  the  domestic  contract  was  so 
much  larger  than  in  the  world  contract,  that 
the  utilization  of  long  hedges  in  the  domes- 
tic contract  was  as  great  as  short  hedges, 
and  that  a  relatively  small  number  of  sugar- 
industry  traders  in  the  largest  size  group 
(260  contracts  and  over)  accounted  for  the 
bulk  of  the  open  contracts  on  both  the  long 
and  short  sides  of  the  market. 

In  the  domestic  contract,  five  traders  in 
the  largest  size  group  held  long  positions 
reported  as  hedging  amounting  to  4,725  con- 
tracts, or  45.8  percent  of  total  long  positions; 
and  nine  traders  had  short  positions  re- 
ported as  hedging  which  amounted  to  7,063 
contracts,  or  67.9  percent  of  total  short  posi- 
tions. The  greater  i>art  of  the  remaining 
long  and  short  p>osltlons  reported  as  hedging 
was  held  by  13  traders  in  the  next  to  largest 
size  group — 100  to  249  contracts.  In  the  size 
groups  below  100  contracts,  there  were  a 
l<fwtt^»ri   number  of   long   hedging  positions, 


but  very  few  short  hedging  positions,  indi- 
cating that  the  industry  was  making  very 
little  use  of  the  domestic  sugar-futtires  con- 
tract for  protecting  price  risks  on  small  or 
moderate-sized  inventories  or  reqtiirements. 
In  the  main,  the  market  in  the  domestic 
contract  was  made  up  of  large  traders  in  the 
sugar  Industry  who  made  heavy  commit- 
ments, particularly  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
period  prior  to  May  23,  1963.  when  prices 
were  advancing  sharply.  Although  the 
greater  number  of  very  large  hedging  posi- 
tions were  on  the  short  side,  presumably  to 
cover  price  risks  on  inventories,  the  fact  that 
open  contracts  rose  steeply  in  the  March- 
April  period,  and  that  by  May  23,  positions 
reported  as  hedging  were  long  on  balance  In 
every  size  group  except  the  largest,  strongly 
indicates  that  the  purchasing  of  domestic 
futures  reported  as  hedging  exerted  consid- 
erable pressure  on  prices  in  latter  stages  of 
the  price  spiral. 

In  the  smaller  hedging  market  shown  In 
the  world  contract,  short  hedges  were  more 
numerous  but  of  smaller  average  size  than 
in  the  domestic  contraict.  In  the  size  groups 
below  250  contracts,  there  were  35  short 
hedging  positions  In  the  world  contract  con- 
trasted with  20  in  the  domestic  contract,  and 
the  aggregate  of  such  short  hedging  positions 
In  the  world  contract  was  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  In  the  domestic  contract.  In  the  size 
group  250  contracts  and  over,  there  were  only 
two  traders  with  net  long  hedging  posiUons 
and  four  with  net  short  hedging  positions, 
and  the  aggregate  holdings  of  these  traders 
were  a  much  smaller  factor  In  the  world  con- 
tract than  those  of  the  largest  si»e  traders  In 
the  domestic  contract. 

SUGAR    rUTURES    TRADERS    BT    OCCUPATIONS 

To  determine  the  utilization  of  the  sugar 
futures  market  by  traders  according  to  occu- 
pations, distinction  was  made  between  the 
traders   and   firms   in   the   sugar   Industry — 
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pro<luc«n.  dlstrtbttton.  refiners,  etc  — «n<l  try"  trmders.  DaU  on  th«  nuxnb«r  of  tr.ulfrs  crdlng  to  leadlnf?  sugar  Industry  and  non- 
other  traders  attr»cUd  to  the  market  from  and  amount  oT  positions  In  the  domestic  and  Industry  tx-cuputlonjil  j^ruvjps  :\re  presei.iod 
the   general  public.  Indicated   as  '  nonlndus-      world   sugar-futures  contract*    ciaaain*^   ar-  in  tables  0  and  7 
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1.480 


SOO 
1.808 

2.210 
83 

679 

A8F 

279 

8 

2.S88 


8.408 


118 


Includes  vHne  aoeoants  not  IdentlfV'l  >iy  i  rievinc  in«!nit»T 


Short 


.■.3« 
.417 

.937 

0 

■100 

13 

0 

0 

80 


Number 

of 
accounts 


I'"<Ulons 


Long         Short 


11 


I J 

16 

30 

M 

21 

21 

i 

1 

ii; 


132 


8,808 


8.886 


10 

13 

17 

8 

7 

« 

11 

9 

II 

10 


6 
10 

10 

12 
88 
14 
17 


7 
17 

3 
23 

4 


.511 

.281 

6S 

683 

906 

292 

H 

,fi«6 


8.902 


I.97S 

0 

200 

13 

0 

0 

8U 


8,927 


303 
16 


481 


31 

117 

290 

38 

224 

23 

6 

17 

II 

81 


21 

71 

41 

8 

113 

13 

28 

10 

30 

as 

2 

38 

8 


27 
4S 

367 
17 

M« 
7 
34 
II 
20 
00 


3 

30 

12 

9 

100 

9 

20 

8 

2 
17 

3 
19 


1 ,  .'»..' 
5C7 


10.361 


1.  4J« 


10.404 


Table  7. — Sugar  futures,  conlmrl  \  o   H  (woril)     Orrupatto'nU  'ii.'<trih'it:)n  i,''  i.     r^nti^,  by  numlr-/  ,in  i  ,  i,i.-^  uj  ,ur,,unt,   Srw  ) --^/l  (  oxF"- ct 

Sugar  EirKnrujf ,    \fn't    /•(,    /  "!  i 

[{'osltlons  Ln  it>ntra<  u  >f  1 12,000  pounds  each] 


Occupatloniil  group 


■uoAa  iNDt'sraT 

Sugar  producers .._ 

Sugar  refiners 

Brokers,  wbotesalers,  Jobbars  sod  merebants  (Importers  and  exporters <  of  raw 

and  reOned  sugar 

Bakers 

Bottlers  of  carbonated 
Candy  maauJfectarsra... 
loe  cream  manaAwtaran. 

Cviners 

Food  and  cbataiatore 

Tatal 


.''[>•'<  II ■atiir'* 


H.    Iif.  rs 


T-tal 


Number 

of 
aooounts 


Positions 


Lone 


17 

151 

1<0 


Short 


0 

lu 
11^ 


N'uniber 

nf 

aiiMiiitUji 


Positluns 


3 

6 

<.■> 

4 


Long 


12 
226 

1.  l-JS 
25 


Short 


41 


112 

5 

h 

so 

29 

2 

4 

4U0 

4 

0 

3 

*x  ' 

1 

0 

II 

<  1 

9 

10 

12 

\>v, 

« 

m 

a 

%m 

sn 

U8 

3,  H23 

II 

10 

II 

II 


Number 

of 
accounts 


4,861 


A 
9 

57 
U 
1.1 

9 
4 

1 
irt 

123 


rosiiioos 


Long 


29 

377 

1.37S 

.M 

W> 

429 

52 

1 

175 

3.6M 


Short 


827 
260 

■i  .'4  s 
.1 
11 
12 
0 
(1 
79 


4.840 


\ 
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Tahi  K  7. — Ruffar  futuf€»,  contract  A'o.  8  (tcorld) :  Occupational  distribution  of  aocounia,  Jy  number  and  class  of  account,  Tfew  York 

.  Coffee  &  Suffar  Eatchange,  May  2S,  196S — Continued 

IPositktng  In  contracts  of  112,000  pounds  each] 


I 

Occo{>fttlotial  group 

I 


Speculators 


Hedgers 


I  Number 
I        of 
:  accounts 


Positions 


Long 


Short 


N0NINin'9T«T 

F.iriii<T>  lUiil  tiriii  niaiiaKiT-s  (not  flowing  sugar) _. 

l>f.il«'rs  m  ii«rlcullural  prtxlucts  other  than  sugar 

Kini'loyws  of  suftar  dealers,  mills,  refiners,  processors,  trade  members,  not 

il»'wlKTt'  chk-sslfted   ..   , 

Hroki'rajrc  firm  tiouw  and  euiiiloyee  accounts 

Floor  trtulcrs - 

Professional  si>cculator8. . - - 

Commodity  and  ui vestment  counselors 

Doctors,  dentist*,  nurses,  pharmacists,  etc.  -- 


Lawyer;* 

Accountantti  and  auditors 

CbemL'ts  and  onidneers 

Teachers  in  schools  and  oolloges.. 

Uther  professional  occupations,  such  as  architects,  contractors,  social  workers, 

etc..  not  el8ewh«>rr  rlaiisiflcd 

Sendprofesslonal  o^i'upattons,  such  as  aviators,  draftsmen,  and  laboratory 

technicians 

Bank  offldals  and  employees,  flnanders,  and  capitalists 

Manufacturers,  «  bolesale  trade  proprietors,  managers,  iood  brokers  other  than 

sugar,  not  elsewhere  claivsiflcd 

Hetall  proprietors  and  managrrs:  Api>arel,  furniture,  aotomobile  sales  and 

service,  etc - 

Other   proprietors,   managers,  and  officials,  eiduding  farm,  not  elsewhere 

cla-sslfled - 

Salesmen  and  punhikslnn  ap'uts 

In-mrance  and  n-al  ostat*'  men 

Clerlc-al.  sales,  and  kindred  nonmanual  workers,  such  as  bookkeepers,  cash- 
iers, secrt'laries.  etc. 

t'raft-smen.  foremen,  electricians,  machinists,  and  kindred  skilled  workers  in 

plants  and  factories 

tM-rvloe  ocCTip4tlon.<.  unskilled  workers  and  lalwrers 

Triin.<!i»o''tatlon,  wmmunications  and  utility  workers 

Hou.'t'wive.s 


PtudenU-i 

lU'Ured  persons. 

I 'nem  ployed 

Miiwllauixius... 


41 
O'.i 


(W 
IS 
Ih 
11 
65 
49 
.•M 
77 
23 

46 

20 

57 

87 
70 
221 
04 
27 

14 

H 
>t 

Ih 
9 

*M 
8 
8 


ToUil      

Noiu'iejirmjt  brokers  '. 


1,341 


("fraud  total 


1,382 


161 

45H 


866 

163 

1,309 

24 
292 

H2 

72 
162 

66 

116 

99 
744 

201 

186 

495 

88 

221 

51 

27 
18 
10 

218 
17 

210 

7 

16 


6,385 


no 

280 

10 
824 
209 
797 

24 
281 

80 

64 
292 

18 

68 

43 
382 

284 

97 

390 

177 

19 

16 

7 

10 

124 

6 

104 

8 

9 


4.733 


6,917 


5,021 


Number 

of 
accounts 


PosltioDs 


Long 


0 

48 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Short 


51 


2,173 


4.  570 


Total 


Niunber 

of 
accounts 


41 
70 

6 
61 
18 
18 
11 
65 
49 
34 
77 
23 

46 

20 

67 

80 

70 

221 
60 
64 

27 

14 

8 
9 

78 
9 

94 
8 
8 


1,345 
49 


1,517 


Positions 


Long 


161 
506 

8 

886 

163 

1,309 

24 
292 

82 

72 
182 

06 

116 

99 
744 

203 

186 

496 

88 

221 

61 

27 
18 
10 

218 
17 

210 

7 

16 


6,436 
1.277 


10,367 


Short 


110 
280 

14 

824 
209 
797 

24 
281 

50 

.54 
292 

16 

.'>8 

43 

382 

289 

97 

390 
S3 

177 

19 

16 
7 

10 

124 

6 

104 

8 

9 


4,742 

774 


10,  3»>,1 


'  Inrludtv"  some  :iccount.<;  not  identified  by  a  clearing  member. 


It  IB  apparent  from  these  tables  that  in  the 
domestic  contract,  consisting  primarily  of 
positions  reported  as  hedging,  the  far  greater 
part  of  both  sides  of  the  market  was  held  by 
traders  and  firms  in  the  sugar  Indtistry.  In 
the  world  contract,  nonindustry  traders  In  a 
wide  range  of  occupations  held  the  greater 
part  of  the  long  side  of  the  market  and  nearly 
half  of  the  short  side. 

In  the  domestic  contract,  traders  In  indtis- 
try occupations  with  positions  reported  as 
hedging  were  more  numerous  than  th«  hedg- 
ing accounts  In  the  world  contract,  and  ac- 
counted for  82  percent  of  total  long  com- 
mitments and  86  4  percent  of  total  short 
commitments.  The  average  sIbc  of  holdings 
of  traders  In  industry  occupations  In  the  do- 
mestic contract  was  more  than  twice  the  size 
of  the  average  position  in  the  world  contract. 
Also,  the  positions  reported  as  hedging  in  the 
domestic  contract  were  more  widely  distrib- 
uted among  leading  segments  of  the  sugar 
industry  than  was  the  case  in  the  world 
contract 

SuRar  refiners  were  making  the  largest 
utilization  of  the  domestic  contract.  In  this 
contract  14  refiners  had  1.608  long  contracts 
reported  as  hedging  and  6,417  short  hedging 
contracts,  thus  acoounl^ing  for  14.6  percent  of 
total  long  positions  and  62.1  percent  ot  total 
short  Twenty-three  sugar  distributors  held 
the  next  largest  hedging  aggregates  and  were 
net  long  in  the  market.  There  were  16  food 
and  chainstore  organizations  with  positions 
reported  as  hedging.    Others  in  the  industry 


hedging  In  the  domestic  contract  included 
sugar  producers,  bakers,  soft  drink  bottlers 
and  candy  and  ice  cream  mantifacturers.  All 
these  accounts,  except  those  of  refiners  and 
producers,  were  net  long  in  the  market,  in- 
dicating that  they  were  looking  to  the  do- 
mestic contract  primarily  to  cover  risks  con- 
nected with  acquiring  supplies  of  the  actual 
commodity. 

In  the  world  contract,  only  sugar  distrib- 
utors as  a  group  were  making  any  large  use 
of  the  market  for  hedging  purposes.  There 
were  45  distributors — importers,  brokers, 
wholesalers,  etc. — with  1,195  long  contracts 
and  3,823  short  contracts,  representing  11.5 
percent  and  36.9  percent,  respectively,  of 
total  long  and  total  short  positions.  A  few 
firms  in  each  of  the  other  leading  divisions 
of  the  sugar  industry  held  small  aggregates 
of  positions  reported  as  hedging,  mostly  long 
hedging,  and  some  industry  traders  held 
speculative  positions. 

Although  a  majority  ol  traders  in  both 
contracts  were  speculators  in  nonindustry 
occupations,  the  facts  of  significance  are 
that  In  the  domestic  contract  speculators 
held  only  a  minor  part  of  total  positions 
while  in  the  world  contract  nonindustry 
speculators  had  th.e  greater  part  of  total 
holdings  and  set  the  pace  of  market  activity. 

The  public  {Mirtlcipatlon  in  the  world  con- 
tract at  Its  peak  was  Indicated  by  the  long 
list  of  traders'  occupations,  as  is  usual  in 
very  active  futures  markets.  The  list  includ- 
ed slsable  contingents  of  business  proprie- 


tors and  managers,  manufacturers,  whole- 
sale and  retail  proprietors,  retired  persons, 
housewives,  brokerage  hotise  employees, 
chemists,  bankers,  lawyers,  doctors,  dentists, 
salesmen,  instirers,  realtors,  and  dealer  In  ag- 
ricultural commodities  other  than  sugar. 
Most  of  the  traders  In  the  nonindustry  occu- 
pations were  relatively  small  speculators — 
not  long  In  the  market. 

GEOGRAPHIC  DISTKIBUTION  OF  8t7GAK  FtrrTIRES 
TRADERS 

That  trading  in  sugar  futures  attracted 
traders  from  widespread  locations  through- 
out the  United  States  and  many  foreign 
countries  is  reflected  in  tables  8  and  9.  In 
both  sugar-futures  contracts,  the  geographic 
distribution  of  traders  was  widely  spread, 
but  was  most  extensive  in  the  world  con- 
tract which  included  traders  in  42  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Panama  Canal  2k)ne,  and  24  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

In  both  contracts,  the  number  ol  traders 
and  amount  of  open  contracts  in  New  York, 
including  New  York  City,  was  larger  than  in 
any  other  State  or  area.  New  York  traders 
held  approximately  one-half  the  open  con- 
tracts in  the  domestic  contract  and  well  over 
cne-thlrd  in  the  world  contract.  After  New 
York,  the  next  most  significant  feature  of  the 
geographic  distribution  was  that  traders  in 
'three  States — California,  Florida  and  Louisi- 
ana— held  about  20  percent  of  the  open  con- 
tracts in  both  the  domestic  and  the  world 
contracts. 
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Table  H. Sugar  future*,  contract  So.  7  {domttUc):  Geocraokieai  dutnbutton  of  arcwmU  and  op,n  rontracU,  .Wir  York  CoQ.e  d'  Sugar 

ExdMngf,  May  i3,  lif€.i 


IFoattiuai  la  ovnUacU  ol  112.000  pouxiU^  >-iM'ii 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiaoa 

Marylaod 

MAamchuaeUs 

MIchifcmn 

Minneaota 

MlMlMipt>L 

Mlaaourl 
Nabraska 
New  Jersey    

New  York  (exchidiiig  N«' 

New  York  Ctty 

Nortli  Car«UiM 

Oblo 

Okiahonva. 

Orenoo 

Pannsylrania. 

Teimcoeoe 

Texas 

CUh 

Vermont 

VTrirlnla. 

Wi»shin(tt<ja._ 

Wisconsin 


B 

Canada. 

EoKland 

France 

hebmaoa 

LiectatensteiA. 

PfTa 

PhilippiMS 

S 


I  sot  Mnitttted  by  a  eleartnK  membtr 


Tabu  ^.  — Sugar  fulurea,  coniroit  \o.  3  (world)     Ceograpkxcal  duttnbitlion  of  arro  /nr»  nwl  opf-ri  roHtnu-U,    S  rtr    York   CafTre  .(•   Suiinr 

Ezchangt,  May  ?5,  /.Wf 

(Posltlnas  In  contracts  of  112,000  poun.N  cadi; 


■■•[wy^ilatnn 


Hrillf.TS 


Total 


and  'xxintry 


\unib«.'r 
of 


roaltluiis 


Lon( 


Hhort 


Alabama 

Arizona 

ArkanaM 

C'allfeirvte. 

CoJor»do 

ConaacUcuft 

I  Via  ware... 

District  of  Oolumbte. 

Ftorida. 

Oeorrta 

Hiiwail 

Maho 

Iinnota..      .. 

Ii«li«i». 

Iowa - 

Kansaa 

I^oulsiana 

Maine 

Maryland... 

Maasacboaetta 


m 

.V) 

6« 

11 

33 

5 

t 

12 

0 

i*'i 

.'<)5 

504 

^ 

■r 

0 

14 

17') 

:!7 

1 

2 

0 

37 

W2 

SW 

!1.T 

1.U3 

tVl.' 

13 

IK 

l»i 

2 

14 

0 

2 

4 

1 

i.) 

y 

2S 

17 

32 

21 

1 

S 

0 

3 

:) 

1 

-M 

3«12 

IM 

1 

;i 

'> 

311 

1(57 

I8ri 

17 

28 

24 

1 

1  .S'liintxT 

I'oslUonj 

.ViirulRT 

.'         of 
aopouiits 

of 
aftxHints 

I^mf 

f^hort 

1 

., 

n 

iw 

0 

u 

0 

11 

0 

(« 

II 

4 

3 

4.'' 

3 

IJN 

n 

0 

" 

^ 

0 

n 

n 

14 

1                   0 

0 

n 

1 

1 

fj 

II 

■iH 

3 

M7 

v: 

IK, 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

(1 

0 

3 

u 

II 

0 

2 

1 

11 

10 

.^4 

n 

(1 

0 

17 

1            ° 

II 

0 

1 

I' 

II 

II 

3 

1                   4 

44 

IS 

»i 

!             1) 

II 

0 

1 

1 

I 

0 

21 

'                4 

M 

t 

21 

rositioiis 


Li<nf 


8hort 


170 

W7 

.  l"^ 

IS 

14 

4 

,S3 

32 

ft 

3 

3 

Iffi 

64 


6« 

,1 

I) 

M7 

(1 

37 
I) 

SS* 
1.74 

1« 
II 
1 

38 

21 

0 

1 

179 

2 

180 

31 
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Taiiij-:  n. — Sugar  futuret,  contract  No.  8  (icorM);  Cfeoffraphioal  di«tribution  of  aooountt  and  open  oontracts,  New  York  Coffee  & 

I  Sugar  Emcktmge,  May  2S,  196S — Ck)Dtinued 

[Poattiaiu  In  oontracts  of  113,000  pounds  each] 


1 

Speculators 

Hedgers 

Total 

HhUr  anil  county 

Number 

of 
accounts 

PodUons 

Number 

of 
accounts 

Positions 

Number 

of 
accounts 

Positions 

1 

Long 

Short 

Long 

Short 

Long 

Short 

M  ichiKi'iii                        ............-*....•-.. --. -  -- - 

16 

1(1 

9 

15 

6 

1 

2 

52 

61 

244 

30 

35 

9 

1 

48 

3 
11 
S3 
11 

2 
41 
63 

5 

42 

17 

112 

137 

4 

5 

3 

110 

153 

2,065 

54 

47 

7 

0 

205 

6 

2 

34 

101 

27 

6 

90 

123 

8 

9 

8 

98 

149 

5 

5 

1 

W) 

140 

1,446 

341 

59 

12 

2 

80 

0 

2 

31 

162 

19 

14 

129 

134 

2 

1 

0 

I) 
1 
(1 
(1 
0 
2 

■J, 
I 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

in 

II 

'■1 

l^ 

0 

0 

18 

105 

1.349 

20 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

n 

0 
0 

II 
0 
3,122 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

17 

10 

9 

16 

6 

1 

2 

54 

62 

271 

31 

35 

9 

1 

80 

2 

3 

11 

64 

11 

2 

41 

63 

5 

62 

17 

112 

140 

4 

6 

3 

128 

266 

3,434 

74 

47 

7 

0 

213 

6 

2 

34 

104 

27 

6 

90 

123 

8 

9 

8 

MlSSLSSippi       - - 

Missouri   . - 

Nt'hrHskii                        -   .............    . -_-.   ....--.. - 

98 
149 

5 

1 

66 

New  York  (excluding  Now  York  City) _ 

140 

4,568 

Ntvtti  ('oruliiiH                                    _             -  -.   _......-...•...•..-•■■..*.-■.•■------- 

341 

())iio                                                                                     . 

59 

Okliihoma - 

OrfKon                                                 -     - 

12 

o 

80 

Khode  I&Jand                                                  - 

0 

Koiith  (^ifcTttlinn                                                              ._._..._--.-------.---------- 

2 

Ti'nnossM' - 

Teiji.'"                                 . 

31 
162 

Vla.h                                              

19 

14 

Vlrpinia 

Wnshlnjtton 

Wtoconsln - - - 

129 

134 

2 

riilt«d  8t;it<>« 

1,273 

6,271 

4,717 

64 

i.Tse 

S,l«8 

1,827 

8,067 

7,885 

1 

5 

1 
21 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
6 

1 
21 

0 

I'lUTtO  Kico - 

0 

Tolrtl - 

6 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

22 

0 

0 
1 

6 

13 

1 

1 
7 
0 
1 
4 
1 
0 
3 
19 
1 
3 
') 

0 
0 

1 
1 
5 
32 
1 

0 

3 

31 

18 

1 

1 

39 

0 

2 

18 

2fi 

0 

5 

36 

10 

5 

24 

0 

0 

60 

2 

177 

167 

0 

0 
0 

•>•) 

16 
0 

'} 

18 
0 
0 
2 

26 
0 

0 

36 

0 

5 
0 
0 
0 

40 

2 

1 

134 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
0 
5 
3 
6 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

0 
0 
6 
0 

122 
2 

48 

25 

0 

20 

13 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

32 

45 

1 

0 

0 

22 

0 

206 

12 

0 

30 

0 

578 

99 

■29 

0 

0 

0 

110 

0 

■JW> 

0 

0 

0 

28 

0 

4 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

2 
7 

16 
1 
6 

10 
6 
1 
4 
1 
2 
8 

23 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
5 

37 
1 

122 

6 

79 

43 

I 

21 

62 

6 

2 

18 

26 

0 

6 

78 

10 

6 

24 

32 

46 
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The  geographic  distribution  of  traders  in 
the  highly  active  sugar  futures  market  was 
not  unlike  that  in  large  speculative  markets 
for  other  conunodltles.  8uch  markets  tend 
to  draw  traders  from  the  city  in  which  the 
futures  market  Is  located — partictUarly  if 
that  city  Is  also  a  primary  distribution  point 
for  the  actual  commodity — and  also  to  at- 
tract numerous  traders  in  major  producing 
areas  for  the  commodity.  New  York  is  a 
primary  distribution  point  for  raw  sugar. 
California  Is  the  largest  beet  sugar  producing 
8tat«:  and  Louisiana  and  Florida  are  the 
US.  continental  States  with  largest  sugar- 
cane production. 

The  data  on  the  geographic  distribution 
shows  an  Important  difference  In  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  two  sugar  futures  contracts.  The 
domestic  contract  was  being  used  primarily 
for  hedging,  both  by  New  York  distributors, 
refiners,  etc  ,  as  well  as  by  traders  and  firms 
in  the  leading  producing  areas.  In  the  world 
contract,  the  major  participation  of  the  pro- 
duclng-area  traders  was  speculative,  and  tli* 
speculative  pcu-ticipatlon  of  New  York  trad- 
ers In  this  contract  was  very  much  larger 


than  in  the  domestic  contract.  However,  the 
utilisation  of  the  world  contract  by  industry 
flraas  in  New  York  for  hedging  purposes  was 
substantial. 

In  the  domestic  contract,  101  'traders 
located  in  New  York  held  5,091  contracts 
long  and  6,809  oontracts  short,  with  more 
than  90  percent  of  both  the  long  and  short 
positions  reported  as  hedging.  New  York 
traders  thus  accounted  for  well  over  half  the 
total  amount  of  hedging  p>ositlons  In  the 
domestic  contract.  In  California.  43  traders 
in  the  domestic  contract  had  aggregate  long 
positions  of  436  contracts  and  short  positions 
of  1,271  oontracts — the  greater  part  of  both 
long  and  short  positions  was  reported  as 
hedging.  The  bulk  of  Louisiana  traders' 
positions  was  reported  as  hedging,  while  the 
positions  of  Florida  traders  were  largely  spec- 
ulative. Speculative  traders  in  the  domestic 
contract  were  more  numerous  in  New  York, 
Florida,  and  California  than  in  other  States, 
but  the  speculative  holdings  of  these  traders 
<*id  not  comprise  a  significant  part  of  the 
total  holdings  in  the -domestic  contract. 

In  the  wide  geographic  distribution  of 
traders  in  the  world  contract,  the  States  with 


largest  nvmibers  of  traders,  after  New  York 
and  California,  were  Florida,  Illinois,  New 
Jersey,  Texas,  and  Washington — In  that  or- 
der. 

There  were  149  foreign  traders  In  the  sugar 
futxires  market  on  May  23,  1963.  Their  ag- 
gregate holdings  did  not  comprise  a  large 
part  of  the  market,  accounting  for  about  10 
percent  of  total  holdings  in  the  domestic 
contract  and  about  13  percent  in  the  world 
contract.  Foreign  traders  were  long  on  bal- 
ance In  the  domestic  contract,  and  were  net 
short  In  the  world  contract. 

In  the  domestic  contract  there  were  14  for- 
eign traders  In  9  countries,  and  In  the  world 
contract  135  traders  In  24  countries.  In  the 
world  contract  the  numerous  foreign  traders 
were  mostly  small  speculators  net  long,  re- 
siding particularly  In  Swltserland,  Lebanon, 
and  Canada,  but  distributed  also  In  Liechten- 
stein, Monaco,  and  Hong  Kong.  The  larger 
amounts  of  foreign  holdings  in  the  world 
contract,  however,  were  short  cocnmltments 
reported  as  hedging,  and  accounted  for  main- 
ly by  sizable  positions  in  the  Bahamas,  Eng- 
land, Japan,  and  Lebanon. 
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Speculation  In  niffar  futures  on  the  New 
York  Ooffe*  and  Sueur  Exchange  contributed 
m«terUll7  to  th*  aharp  rUe  In  sugar  prtces 
In  the  qxrlnv  oT  IMS.  Hearlest  speculatlTs 
trading  and  yvbUe  participation  was  In  the 
No.  8  (world)  futUTM  contract  which  led  the 
price  adranoa  and  accelerated  rising  prices 
also  In  tiM  No.  7  (domestic)  futures  con- 
tract. 

Tbe  prlca  at  tht  world  contract  advanced 
from  3.74  esnta  a  pound  at  tbe  beginning  oX 
July  1902  to  a  paak  of  13  95  cenu  In  the 
record-slaa  markat  of  May  33.  1983.  followed 
by  tha  doiaaMlo  eontract  which  increased 
from  about  6  eanta  a  pound  to  13  4fl  cenu  In 
the  same  period. 

The  tnveatlcatlon  by  the  Department 
ahowed  that  It  was  excessive  speculation  In 
futurea  ratliar  than  manlpulaUon  that  sUm- 
ulated  tha  prloa  advance  and  the  subsequent 
price  break.  TiM  tnTesUgatlon  did  not  show 
Indlcatlaoa  of  prlat  manipulation  on  the  part 
o*  any  Individual  or  group  of  traders,  nor 
did  the  pattern  at  price*  among  the  various 
futiuw  montha  Indicate  that  prices  were 
manlpulatad. 

The  Invaatlcatlaa  showed  there  was  ex- 
tenalva  pabUe  partlclpaUon  In  the  world 
contract.  Of  1317  traders  in  this  contract — 
ccmapund  with  Ml  in  the  domestic  con- 
tract— «aora  than  90  percent  were  speculators. 
•°*  naarly  half  ««*•  amaU  speculators  hold- 
ing only  ana  amtovet.  Theee  traders  were 
wXAtlj  dliperaad.  with  the  world  contract 
havlnff  tradMs  ltvln«  In  42  SUtea.  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ootumhia.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Panama 
Canal  Sana,  aad  M  foreign  countries. 

Since  moat  of  tha  speculators  were  buyers, 
the  effect  of  thalr  activity  contributed  to  the 
upward  price  aeoalaratlon  In  the  world  con- 
tract, and  thalr  later  urgent  attempts  to 
liquidate  eontrllmtad  to  the  price  break  after 
May  33. 

In  contraat  to  the  world  contract  which 
was  used  prlmarUy  as  a  vehicle  for  specula- 
tion, mora  than  to  percent  of  the  amount  of 
boto  the  long  and  short  positions  in  the 
domeatlo  eontraot  was  reported  as  hedging, 
mainly  bylartsr  firms  In  the  sugar  industry! 
■nie  larvaat  utUlaatlon  was  by  sugar  refiners, 
with  subatantlal  hadglng  alao  by  distributors, 
food  and  dkalnalon  organisation,  and  other 
Industrial  oaara. 

In  addlttOB  to  the  large  amount  of  hedg- 
ing on  tt>a  alMrt  alda  of  the  market  in  the 
domestic  eontraot  dealgned  to  cover  price 
risks  on  iarantarlsa.  there  was  an  almost 
equally  larta  amn— t  of  hedging  on  the  long 
Bide.  This  ladtaataa  that  some  sugar  In- 
dustry membcra  wart  looking  to  the  domestic 
oontraet  to  eoear  rWu  connected  with  ac- 
quiring  suppllaa   of   the   actual   commodity 
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H.R.   7S8S  AMD  THE   U.S.    TERRITO- 
RIAL EXPANSION  COMMISSION 

Mr.  TDPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoui  oonsent  that  tbe  gentleman 
from  NetirMka  [Mr.  CuwNUfCHAxi  may 
exteaad.  his  itmmtk»  at  thla  point  in  the 
RacoM  aod  Jachide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKBi  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  In 
order  to  appreciate  the  heritage  which 
we  have  in  this  country  It  is  of  course 
necessary  to  Iwure  oi  our  national  history 
and  heroes  and  aomstiilng  about  the  un- 
sung OMU  and  wemen  who  setUed  the 
country,  tt  wtm  In  this  spirit  that  the 
House  Pewd  >  raaotaitfam  earlier  this 
year.  piufldlBB  ier  apprx^riate  Federal 
««tloa  and  enepiiethm  with  state  and 
local  groups  and  foremments.  as  well 


as  individuals,  in  marking  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Paciflc 
Northwest. 

Likewise,  there  is  under  construction 
in  St.  Louis  an  imposing  arch,  which  will 
reach  some  630  feet  Into  the  sky.  as  a 
memorial  to  the  westward  expansion  of 
our  Nation  and  especially  the  settlement 
made  possible  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
in  the  several  States  which  were  created 
out  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Territory. 
This  work  is  a  partially  Federal  project, 
but  the  significant  progress  to  date  has 
been  carried  out  by  the  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Expansion  Memorial  Commission. 
a  private  organization,  assisted  to  some 
degree  by  the  US.  Terntonal  Expansion 
Memorial  Commission. 

The  U.S.  Commission  has  been  in  ex- 
istence since  1934  and  Is  presently  au- 
thorized only  to  assist  in  the  planning 
for  this  memorial  arch  In  St.  Louis. 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Andkrsok. 
Other  members  are  appointed  by  the 
President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Jefferson 
National  Expansion  Memorial  Associa- 
tion. The  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Hay  J  and  the  gentlemen  from  Missouri 
IMr.  KarstewI  serve  with  me  as  mem- 
bers of  this  U.S.  Commission. 

Tills  is  the  second  term  I  have  been 
named  to  serve  on  the  Commission,  but 
I  have  yet  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
group,  because  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge there  have  been  no  called  meetings 
of  the  Conmaission.  Frankly.  I  do  not 
think  it  has  any  significant  duties. 

We  frequently  hear  about  Federal 
agencies  which  go  on  and  on  long  after 
the  purpose  for  their  being  has  passed. 
It  seems  to  me  as  I  read  the  resolution 
which  created  this  US.  Territorial  Ex- 
pansion Memorial  Commission  that  the 
duties  of  the  Commission  ceased  several 
years  ago.  when  it  approved  of  plans  for 
the  arch  which  is  now  under  construc- 
tion. Nowhere  do  I  find  any  authority 
or  any  responsibility  or  any  duties  of 
the  Commission  in  any  way  connected 
with  actual  construction  of  the  arch. 
Thus,  my  only  conclusion  is  that  the 
Commission  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do. 
And  that  probably  explains  why  there 
have  been  no  meetings. 

Feeling  as  strongly  as  I  do  about  the 
need  for  our  young  people  to  urulerstand 
the  rich  history  of  our  West  and  knowing 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  understand  some 
of  these  things  during  a  visit  to  historic 
sites.  I  believe  the  scope  of  the  Commis- 
sion should  be  expanded  to  Include  other 
matters  connected  with  our  westward  ex- 
pansion. Accordingly.  I  have  introduced 
HJl    7888.  which  would  do  just  that. 

H.R.  7888  is  a  short  bill,  and  I  Include 
the  text  of  it  so  that  aU  Members  may 
understand  Just  how  I  propose  to  acti- 
vate this  Inactive  CommLsslon: 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  June 
15,  1934  (Public  Resolution  23.  Seventy-third 
Congress.  48  Stat.  967.  968).  Is  amended  (1) 
by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after  "That" 
and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection 

•(b)    The    United    States    Commission    Ls 
further  authorised — 

"(1)  to  consider  proposals  from  IndUld- 
uiiLs  and  groups  for  Federal  participation  or 
encouragement  of  activities  and  programs 
which  will  increase  public  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  the  slgnlflcance  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase.  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 
and  other  Important  movements  and  achieve- 
ments connected  with  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  the  westward  expansion  of  our  national 
domain  to  the  Paciflc  Ocean  and  for  en- 
couraging local  and  State  public  and  private 
groups  and  Individuals  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams and  activities  aimed  at  memorlalli;- 
lug.  preserving  and  marking  historic  sites 
and  routes  In  the  western  portions  of  the 
country:   and 

••(2)  generally  to  take  such  steps  and  to 
make  such  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress, to  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  State,  local,  and  private 
agencies  as  may  encourage  or  coordinate 
their  efforts  to  Increase  the  appreciation  of 
this  and  future  generations  for  the  heritage 
which  we  received  from  the  hardy  trappers, 
frontiersmen  and  pioneers  and  others  who 
contributed  to  the  territorial  expansion  and 
development  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica " 

I  believe  there  is  good  rea.son  to  con- 
tinue this  Commission  and  remove  the 
strict  limit  on  Its  action;  namely,  "con- 
sidering and  formulating  plans  for  de- 
signing and  constructing  a  permanent 
memorial  on  the  Mississippi  River,  at  St. 
Louis.  Mo."  This  language  appears  in 
the  original  1934  resolution  creating  the 
UJS.  Commission.  No  other  duties  are 
given. 

Tlic  authorizing  legislation  does,  how- 
ever, indicate  that  among  tlie  purposes 
for  which  the  Commission  was  created 
was  to  pay  tribute  to  "the  men  who 
made  possible  the  territorial  expansion 
of  the  United  States,  particularly  Presi- 
dent Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  aids.  Liv- 
ingston and  Monroe,  who  negotiated  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  and  to  the  great  ex- 
plorers, Lewis  and  Clark,  and  the  hardy 
hunters,  trappers,  frontiersmen,  and  pio- 
neers and  others  who  contributed  to  the 
territorial  expansion  and  development  of 
the  United  States  of  America." 

I  believe  my  bill  carries  out  the  orig- 
inal Intent  of  this  resolution,  and  I  would 
appreciate  the  support  of  other  Mem- 
bers who  Join  me  in  believing  in  the 
Imiwrtance  of  these  early  Americans. 


ELIMINATION  OP  BRACERO  PRO- 
GRAM WILL  HURT  SMALL  FARM- 
ER MOST 


H  R.  7888 
A  bai  to  amend  the  Joint  resoluUon  of  June 
15,  1934.  to  enlarge  the  functions  of  the 
United  States  TerrltorUU  Expansion  Memo- 
nal  Oommlsston  to  provide  for  the  encour- 
agement of  pubUc  appredaUon  of  tha  In- 
spiring heritage  given  to  our  country  by  tbe 
explorers  and  developers  of  the  American 
West. 

Be  tt  enmcied  t>y  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Mepresentativea    of    tKa    United    State$    of 


Mr    TUPPER      Mr.   Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RacoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAlx:OTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
elimination  of  the  bracero  program  for 
supplying  supplemental  labor  at  peak 
harvest  times,  will  adversely  affect  many 
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more  persons  than  some  of  us  under- 
stand. 

Small  farmers  in  my  district  who  sel- 
dom. If  ever,  employ  a  bracero,  tell  me 
tlie  elimination  of  the  bracero  program 
may  force  them  off  the  farm — their  life's 
work. 

Typical  of  comments  I  am  receiving 
from  small  farmers  is  the  following: 

without  the  bracero.  there  Is  not  suffl- 
cient  labor  available  to  harvest  the  crops. 
The  large  farmer  will  develop  and  Use  ma- 
chines for  harvesting,  planting,  cultivating. 

We  can  compete  with  other  workers,  but 
we  cannot  compete  with  machines — nor  can 
we  afford  to  purchase  or  operate  the  ma- 
chines on  small   acreage. 

We  might  as  well  sell  our  land  and  look 
for  a  Job  In  some  other  Industry.  Naturally 
we  don't  like  this — farming  Is  our  work  and 
our  life — but  we  must  face  up  to  the  facts 
of  economic  and  political  life.  Our  employ- 
ees (and  their  families)  wlU  be  hurt  worse 
than  we. 

There  are  probably  many  small  farm- 
ers in  this  category.  Possibly  not  enough 
for  Congress  to  give  a  second  thought; 
but  I  am  i;>ersonally  concerned.  I  wish 
Congress  were.  If  nothing  else,  these 
few,  small,  independent,  lifetime  fanxiers 
should  remind  us  that  many  people  in 
all  walks  of  life,  in  various  employments, 
as  owners  and  employees,  all  over  the 
United  States,  will  be  adversely  affected 
if  the  bracero  program  Is  not  extended 
by  Congress. 

I  implore  your  consideration  for  these 
deserving  persons  also. , 


INTERNATIONAL    PAYMENTS    SYS- 
TEM—NEED  FOR  REFORM 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CxntTiBl  may  exteiul 
his  remsoics  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcou> 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  18  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  growing 
body  of  opinion  believes  that  the  United 
States  should  begin  Immediately  to  take 
steps  to  strengthen  the  world's  payments 
system  in  preparation  for  the  day  when 
U.S.  balance-of -payments  duetts  are  do 
longer  available  to  supply  automatie  in- 
creases In  world  Uquiditsr.  A  persuasive 
case  in  favor  of  this  view  has  been  stated 
recently  hy  a  group  of  dlatingulwhed 
economists  who  prepared  the  study  en- 
titled "U.S.  Balance  of  FaymiaitB  In 
IMS."  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution.  The  major  XKHey  oon- 
clusion  of  the  study  was  that  there  Is  an 
urgent  need  to  begin  now  to  strenctlien 
the  international  monetary  mechanism. 

The  study  recognised,  however,  that 
reaching  an  agreement  on  an  improved 
monetary  mechanism  will  take  a  long 
time  and  that,  meanwhile,  the  XTbited 
States  wUl  be  obliged  to  deal  with  Its 
current  balance-of-paymenta  problem 
within  the  framework  of  the  present 
mechanism.  Efforts  to  strengthen  the 
world  payments  systems,  therefore, 
should  not  be  Tlewed  as  an  easy  way  out 
of  our  present  dtfflfgiltlfiS  Furthermore, 
Improved  mechanism  la  no  substituta  for 
hitting  at  basic  causes  and  a  change  In 
cix- 


attltude  of  those  who  set  policy  of  IMF 
toward  tmtried  policies  can  produce  a  de- 
terioration of  the  world  payments  system 
even  with  improved  machinery.  The 
solution  to  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  will  require  a  large  number  of 
hard  policy  actions,  Including  the  resto- 
ration of  domestic  fiscal  and  monetary 
responsibility,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
other  actions,  such  as  those  which  I  dis- 
cussed in  my  speech  on  the  balance  of 
payments  before  the  House  on  July  8. 

However,  it  is  precisely  because  com- 
pletion of  international  monetary  reform 
win  require  several  years  that  the  United 
States  should  begin  moving  in  this  direc- 
tion immediately  on  the  assumption 
that  the  monetary  policies  of  the  IMF 
will  not  be  radically  changed.  Such  re- 
forms in  mechanics  should  be  well  ad- 
vanced. If  not  completed,  when  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  comes  Into  equilib- 
rium. 

If  the  payments  system  has  not  been 
strengthened  by  that  time,  inadequate 
additions  to  world  exchange  of  liquidities 
could  seriously  cripple  or  cause  the  col- 
lapse of  the  international  financial  sys- 
tem. The  collapse  of  the  world  financial 
structure  would  be  reflected  In  mounting 
unemployment  and  declining  pnxluctlon 
at  home,  particularly  In  our  export 
industries. 

My  own  feelings  about  the  Importance 
of  solving  both  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  and  beginning  the  Job  of 
strengthening  the  world  payments  sys- 
tem are  reflected  In  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  192  which  I  Introduced  July  5. 
A  similar  resolution  has  been  Introduced 
by  the  gentlemsm  from  New  York.  Con- 
gressman Simoua  Halperiv,  In  the 
House  and  by  Senators  Jacob  Javits  cuid 
Jack  mtt.t.m  my  colleagues  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  In  the  Senate. 
Beaides  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  achlevementof  balance-of-payments 
equilibrium  should  receive  top  priority 
In  natJo"«\^  economic  policy,  my  resolu- 
tion also  states  the  administration  should 
immediately  initiate  discussions  in  the 
International  M(metary  Fund  for  a 
strengthening  and  broadening  of  the 
world's  payments  ssrstem. 

An  o];^;>ortunity  for  the  administration 
to  take  the  first  step  in  this  direction 
will  arise  shortly  when  the  IMF  begins 
its  ^"T^wai  meetings  on  September  30  at 
the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  here  in  Wash- 
ineton.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  at  this 
meettng,  the  United  States  seek  to  attain 
agreement  on  holding  negotiations  tn 
the  spring  or  summer  when  the  govern- 
ments most  vitally  concerned  have  had 
an  <H)pmrtunity  to  undertake  adequate 
preparations.  Such  a  meeting  could  well 
be  held  at  Bretton  Woods,  NJI.,  where 
the  world's  financial  structure  and  pay- 
ments system,  utterly  destroyed  by  war, 
were  so  successfully  reconstructed. 

As  recommended  by  the  Brookings 
study,  the  immediate  task  of  such  nego- 
tiatiODS  should  be  to  formulate  a  plan 
which  meets  tbe  criteria  for  a  satisf ac- 
toi7  international  Uquiditgr  mechanism. 
At  a  later  date,  a  conference  would  be 
necessary  to  seek  intematicmal  agree- 
ment on  such  a  plan.  I  again  call  at- 
tention to  the  point  that  the  reforms 


relate  to  mechanism,  not  the  monetary 
policy  of  the  IMF. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  administration 
fails  to  move  in  this  direction  in  Sep- 
tember a  whole  year  may  be  lost  before 
negotiations  such  as  I  suggest  can  be 
conducted.  Time  Is  growing  short.  It 
is  Important  that  those  who  believe  that 
the  United  States  should  take  this  initia- 
tive should  make  known  their  views  at 
this  time.  With  expressions  of  support 
from  Members  of  Congress,  the  press,  the 
academic  community  and  the  public  at 
large  behind  It.  the  administration 
should  approach  such  negotiations  with 
resolution  and  confidence. 


WHAT  PRICE  PEACE? 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentJeman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  price 
Is  President  Kennedy  willing  to  pay  tor 
peace?  Is  he  ready  to  give  up  the  free- 
dom of  the  United  States?  Will  he  make 
a  deal  with  Khrushchev  offering  to  give 
away  some  other  nation's  freedom  as  was 
done  with  Hitler? 

Of  course,  whatever  price  we  pay,  there 
can  be  no  guarantee  of  peace  as  long 
as  we  are  faced  with  the  Communist 
conspiracy  directed  from  Moscow  and 
dedicated  to  world  domination.  So  it 
matters  not  what  price  we  pay  for  a  tem- 
porary peace,  in  the  end  it  must  cost  us 
our  freedom. 

Surely  the  Presid^t  has  not  forgotten 
the  history  of  reoenv  years,  the  ».ppeajBe- 
ment  of  Hitler,  the  duplicity  of  the  Japa- 
nese, the  broken  agreements  by  the  So- 
viet Union.  No,  I  am  sure  he  has  not 
forgotten,  but  it  may  be  that  he  thinlLs 
the  American  people  have.  I  am  cer- 
tain they  have  not,  just  as  I  am  certain 
that  the  American  peoi^  do  not  want 
peace  at  all  costs,  nor  peace  without 
honor,  nor  peace  at  the  price  of  freedom. 

Before  the  test  ban  treaty  Is  ratified, 
the  following  editorial  written  by  an 
able  and  fearless  editor,  Ray  Zauber.  of 
the  Oak  Cllfl  Tribune,  hi  Oak  Cliff,  Tex., 
should  be  carefully  studied.  I,  there- 
fore, include  Editor  Zauber's  editorial  as 
a  part  of  these  remaiks. 

[Prom  the  Oak  Cliff  (Tex.)  Tribune, 

Aug.  1. 1963] 

U.S.  LsAonuB  DoM'T  RarsLi.  THSxa  Hiaroar 

The  United  States  haa  baen  fovtanafea  tn 
two  World  Wars.  Both  tlmaa  we  have  oaten- 
slbly  been  allnad  on  tba  winning  stda. 

Next  time  we  might  be  on  tha  loalng  alda. 
If  there  Is  anything  left  after  a  nuclear 
holocauat. 

And  the  nticlear  test  ban  treaty  recently 
Initialed  by  Averell  Haniman  and  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  might  be  drawing  vu  cloaer  to 
tha  day  ot  reckoning  tban  this  writer  Ukes 
to  Imagine. 

Have  our  preeent  leaders  no  memories  at 
all? 

What  possesaea  tham  when  they  think 
that  they  can  deal  wltb.  tbe  godleat  leaders 
ct  cnmmnntamT  Wbat  makaa  tbam  ttiink 
that  Buasia  wm  honor  thia  agreameat 
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tbmj  hav*  tiCMetXd  60  of  6S  oompacU  vlUi 
their  alllM  sUiet  Ui«  •nd  of  World  War  H? 
OoMnt  tha  KaniMdy  MtmlnUtraUon  re- 
call that  JapaD  klUad  our  clTlllans  and  aerr- 
ioemen  with  oar  own  acrap  ateel  which  we 
aoid  to  ttaaoa  In  mlBkn-ton  lota? 

Wont  oar  hiatorlana  remember  how  Hitler, 
who  alao  oatHnad  hia  plan  for  world  oon- 
queet  broke  traattea  when  they  no  longer 
served  him? 

Haven't  iXtm  OommunUU  plainly  blue- 
printed their  aim  to  conquer  the  world? 
Haant  KhrualiebeT  declared  he  will  bury  ua? 
Did  we  laam  no  laawna  from  the  Neville 
Chamberlain  (ttptamaey  before  World  War 
ZI7  Arent  w«  aware  that  there  la  no  way 
to  deal  with  Intamatlonal  thieves,  murderers 
and  cutthroataT 

Scnnehow  Scratchpad  cannot  forget  the 
role  of  Joaepjk  P.  Kannedy  aa  Ambassador  to 
the  Court  Off  St.  Jamea's  at  the  time  of  the 
Munich  Pact.  It  erer  a  Ungle  Individual 
Influenced  tha  Brltlah.  It  waa  our  President's 
father. 

He  helped  Chamberlain  carry  that  famous 
umbrella.  He  halped  complete  the  architec- 
ture on  tha  treaty  which  waa  to  aaaure 
"peace  In  oar  ttma."  So  badly  did  Ambassa- 
dor Kennedy  mlacialrulate.  hla  career  was 
•nded  with  a  flaall^  and  an  absolutenees 
that  waa  almoat  unparaUeled  in  history. 

Prealdent  Franklin  O.  Rooeevelt  relegated 
the  elder  Kennedy,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
moat  affluent  and  influential  men  in  the 
world,  to  tha  iXtaltnea  for  all  times. 

Bern  much  of  hla  father's  burning  desire 
for  peace  at  all  eoati  rubbed  off  on  his  own 
who  now  holda  the  relna  of  the  free  world 
In  hla  graqt? 

Of  all  the  laauea  which  confront  the  world 
today,  thla  matter  of  survival  Is  paramount. 
In  our  oplnSon.  And  with  the  group  of 
aodallata  and  prof eears  s  and  plpedreamers 
and  Id— llata  aarraandlng  the  Prealdent  by 
hla  own  ehoioa.  «•  can  not  help  but  shudder. 
An  infoRBnl  taat  ban  with  the  Ruaalana 
waa  toaaed  oat  tha  wlndowa  lees  than  18 
montha  ago  vlian  the  Beda  reached  a  point 
where  It  WM  naeaanry  to  try  out  new  and 
more  deTaatattng  nuclear  weapons. 

The  BnwIan^AnihaBBador.  only  last  Sep- 
tamber,  aat  In  PlvMant  Kennedy's  office  and 
•w*  there  www  no  offenslTe  weapons  in 
Cub*. 

Just  days  latar  the  Prealdent  released  pic- 
turea  of  mlartlaa  aimed  at  our  country  from 
emplaoementa  joat  90  mllea  away.  This  dra- 
matic. beauttfODy  timed  ezpoeure  Influenced 
our  etactkma  In  November. 

Then,  a  tooi^talklag  Kennedy  promised 
oa  an  Inapaetloa  of  Cuban  aoU  after  the 
BilaMlaa  ware  soaae.  Busalan  troops  and 
technlolana  wore  to  be  withdrawn  forthwith. 
The  mtaaUaa  ware  to  be  carted  home. 

Uttle  did  WW  realise  that  we  bartered  away 
our  own  mlaMla  attaa  in  Turkey  and  Italy 
and  made  oMmt  ateep  ooneeeelons  for  this 
Bnartan  "wlfhdmwal"  eommltment. 

The  VBttod  MMaa  atUl  haant  Inspected 
Cuba.  Buaalan  troopa  have  Inereaaed.  if  any- 
thing, and  w  hava  only  the  word  of  the 
International  botehara  that  the  weapons  are 
gone.  Now  wa  haar  ttxjm  the  reliable  under- 
groond  that  Oonammilat  military  baaes  and 
aabaaxina  fadlMaB  are  being  erected  where 
Ootaana  arant  •«•■  nllowed. 

PerfaaiM  tha  aaMta  will  faU  to  ratify  the 
agTiamaiit  wMh  BMMa  on  nuclear  teetlng. 
Thla  la  now  a«r  baafehope. 

And  maybe  tha  people  of  this  NaUon  wlU 

latum  to  aantfey  and  elect  a  man  to  our  Na- 

tton-a  hlghaat  mmm  In  1M4  to  replace  the 

Uttia  boy  PreaMant. 

Tha  fntura  of  Manklnrt  may  depend  on  it 
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unanimous 


Bpesker.   I   aak 
t  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  Hampohire  [Mr.  CLkviuun)] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  RscoRi)  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frcxn  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

B4r.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  as  I  have  been  call- 
ing to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
plight  of  the  Northeast  Airlines  follow- 
ing the  CAB  decision  to  cut  them  from 
their  only  profitable  run,  some  interest- 
ing facts  have  been  appearing  on  the 
stock  transaction  pages.  The  stock  for 
both  National  and  Eastern  Airlines,  the 
two  which  will  gain  the  most  from  the 
lessened  competition,  have  reached  new 
highs  for  the  year  and  have  been  heavily 
traded  during  the  week.  A  significant 
fact  is  that  Eastern  stock  began  its  climb 
before  the  CAB  released  Its  decision. 

Although  the  announcement  of  the 
decision  did  not  come  over  the  wires 
until  after  the  market  closed  Friday, 
Eastern  rose  $1.87  that  day.  Volume 
totaled  20,000  compared  to  7,900  the  day 
before.  Leslie  Gould,  New  York  Journal 
American  financial  editor,  commenting 
on  these  facts,  characterized  it  as  "a 
'leak'  on  an  important  decision  that  was 
worth  money  on  the  stock  market  to  any- 
one in  the  know  "  Gould  stated  bluntly, 
"The  CAB  has  another  scandal  on  its 
hands. " 

On  the  basis  of  this  information  I  have 
asked  SEC  Chairman  William  L.  Cary  to 
conduct  an  investigation  of  the  National 
and  Eastern  stock  transactions  before 
and  after  the  controversial  and  unfair 
decision. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  tn  a  re- 
cent editorial  pointed  out  a  phase  of  this 
situation  which  has  concerned  those  of 
us  who  see  Government  overregulation 
as  a  danger  to  our  free  enterprise  system. 
It  points  out  that  the  subsidy  offered  by 
the  CAB  to  save  Northeast  and  salve 
their  conscience  Is  really  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayer — not  CAB. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  be  Inter- 
ested in  reading  the  Star  editorial  which 
follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Aug.  1,  I0«3) 

Ceash  Lakdimg 

With  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  so  to  speak,  one 
man  may  have  set  the  stage  to  put  Northeaat 
Airlines  out  of  business.  This,  without  un- 
due exaggeration,  could  turn  oat  to  be  the 
practical  result  of  the  recent  8  to  2  decUlon 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  tn  the  New 
Tork-to-liClaml  case. 

The  announcement  containing  the  bad 
news  did  say  that  "the  Board  is  prepared  to 
subsidize  Northeast's  operations  north  aS 
New  York  City  as  soon  as  Northeast  ceaaee 
operations  aouth  of  New  York."  This,  if  one 
may  say  so.  mlsconccivee  the  fact.  The  CAB 
cant  subsidize  anything.  If  Northeast, 
shorn  of  the  relatively  lucrative  Miami-run 
business,  continues  to  serve  New  Kn gland  on 
a  subsidised  ba«ls,  the  public,  not  the  CAB, 
will  foot  the  bill  for  the  subsidy.  Let's  be 
very  clear  on  this  point.  And  as  long  as  the 
public  can  stand  the  gaff,  any  kind  of  uneco- 
nomic operation,  or  any  kind  of  bureaucratic 
mlamanagement,  can  be  kept  afloat  Jxut 
keep  thoee  subaldiee  coming  In. 

Prom  the  record,  it  would  appear  that 
there  simply  haant  been  enough  business  on 
the  Plorida  run  to  support  operations  by 
three   airlines.      Northeast   snd    Eastern,   on 


their  entire  operations,  have  been  losing 
heavily.  The  news  reports  don't  give  details 
with  respect  to  the  third  line.  National,  but 
presumably  it  isn't  getUng  rich.  The  an- 
ticipated revenues  simply  haven't  material- 
ized, and  so  Northeast,  being  the  last  one  In. 
becomes  the  flrst  to  be  bounced  out.  Pre- 
sumably Eastern  and  National,  at  least  in 
this  area,  will  do  nicely  with  the  held  lo 
themselves. 

Northeast  has  Its  headquarters  In  Boston. 
and  Massachusetts  Senators  Kznnkdy  and 
Saltonstall  have  asked  the  Department  or 
Justice  to  look  Into  the  CAB  ruling.  The 
Department  says  It  will  do  so. 

One  may  doubt  that  much  will  come  from 
this  For  the  CAB.  which  recently  refused 
to  permit  a  merger  of  Eastern  and  Amerlran. 
presumably  has  ample  authority  to  squeeze 
Northeast  out  of  the  Plorida  business,  even 
thought  It  overruled  lU  own  hearing  ex- 
aminer in  doing  so.  Still,  this  was  a  3-to-2 
ruling  And  If  a  person  really  believes  In  the 
concept  of  competition  and  survival  of  the 
fittest,  this  Is  an  awful  lot  of  economic  power 
to  put  In  the  hands  of  one  man. 
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THE   NATIONAL   CULTURAL 
CENTER   ACT 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  RkidI  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  one  of  the  congressional  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National 
Cultural  Center.  I  have  followed  with 
close  attention  the  progress  being  made 
in  raising  necessary  funds  by  voluntary 
contributions  for  the  construction  of  the 
National  Cxiltural  Center;  and  I  would 
report  to  my  colleagues  that  great  prog- 
ress has,  indeed,  been  made  and  much 
work  has  been  done  both  as  regards  past 
accomplishments  and  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture on  the  part  of  many  dedicated 
volunteers.  . 

It  is  vital,  however,  that  more  time  be 
allowed  whereby  additional  funds  can 
be  raised  by  voluntary  contribution  if 
past  efforts  and  funds  expended  are  not 
to  be  wasted:  and  I  hope  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  today  approve 
S.  1852  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  Just  last  week  after  such 
bill  was  previously  passed  by  the  Senate. 
This  bill  merely  extends  the  termination 
date  of  the  National  Cultural  Center  Act 
from  September  2.  1963,  to  September  2. 
1966.  and  enlarges  the  board  of  trustees 
membership  so  as  to  give  the  Cultural 
Center  a  broader  geographical  base  and 
a  greater  representation  from  all  sections 
of  the  country.  No  Federal  funds  what- 
soever are  involved  or  provided  in  thi.s 
bUl. 

I  commend  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  on  its  prompt  and  favorable 
action  on  this  legislation;  and  I  reiterate 
my  hope  that  the  House  will  today  clear 
S.  1652  for  the  President. 


US    BALANCE-OP-PAYMENTS 
PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Missouri  [Mr.  CurtisI  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. July  8. 1  took  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  deliver  what  I  regarded  as  an  Im- 
portant speech  on  the  most  vital  Issue 
which  faces  our  country  today,  the  UJ3. 
balance-of-payments  problem. 

The  balance-of-payments  problem  un- 
derlies our  own  basic  domestic  economic 
problems,  the  strength  of  our  military 
forces  and  the  future  of  the  United 
States  presently  preeminent  but  waning 
position  as  the  foremost  economic  power 
in  the  world  today.  Indeed,  this  prob- 
lem underlies  the  standard  of  living  of 
all  of  us.  the  future  peace  of  the  world. 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  aroimd  the 
world. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  this  speech 
received  a  certain  sunount  of  attention 
in  the  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other 
reporting  media.  Certainly  the  problems 
involved  in  the  balance-of-payments  sit- 
uation are  being  discussed  publicly  with 
a  little  more  concern.  This  Is  a  step 
forward. 

However,  the  crucial  points  of  dis- 
agreement with  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration that  I  sought  to  make  have  not 
been  reported.  The  points  upon  which 
there  is  more  or  less  agreement— one 
of  these  points  being  the  stark  serious- 
ness of  the  problem — have  been  re- 
ported. How  can  public  debate  be  moved 
fon*ard  in  this  kind  of  news  manage- 
ment. The  basic  solution  I  suggest  In- 
volves a  complete  change  In  the  fiscal 
approach  of  the  administration.  Its  wlll- 
of-the-wlsp,  untried,  and  disproven 
theory  that  balanced  budgets  can  be 
produced  by  economic  growth  derived 
from  planned  deficit  financing  over  an 
untold  period  of  years  must  be  chan^red 
to  the  proven  theory  of  realistic  budget 
balancing,  if  not  annually  at  least  during 
an  economic  cycle.  The  administration 
snidely  referred  to  this  theory  as  the 
Ptiritan  ethic  but  refuses  to  debate  its 
basic  economic  value  and  sense.  By  Ig- 
noring the  point  and  having  its  captive 
news  reporters  ignore  the  points  they 
hope  to  win  the  debate. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  In 
testifying  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  the  balance-of-pajrments 
problem  on  the  same  Monday  reaffirmed 
the  administration's  thesis  that  planned 
deficit  financing  over  the  next  4  years, 
and  maybe  longer,  was  the  way  to  obtain 
the  economic  growth  necessary  to  move 
us  out  of  our  unemployment  and  out  of 
our  balance-of-payments  problems.  T^e 
immediate  and  most  important  step  In 
this  course  of  planned  deficits,  he  re- 
iterated, was  to  enact  the  tax  reduction 
bill  at  this  session  of  Congress.  How- 
ever, at  the  same  time  he  warned  against 
cutting  the  President's  requests  for  in- 
creased Federal  expenditures.  At  the 
.same  time  Congress  should  cut  taxes 
even  though  the  revenues  are  not  now 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  our  expendi- 
tures. Congress  must,  he  said,  grant  to 
the  President  his  request  for  increased 
.spending  authority  over  last  year's  $103.2 
billion  to  $107.9  billion.  The  spending 
rate  for  next  year  is  to  increase  over  last 
year  by  $6.2  billion,  from  $92.6  to  $98.8 
billion.  This  differs  from  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  to  spend  because  much 


of  the  authority  granted  to  spend  is  for 
future  fiscal  years.  Some  will  not  be 
used  until  lfl65.  1966.  or  later. 

For  example,  if  the  President  were 
granted  the  $108  billion  new  authority 
to  spend  by  this  session  of  the  Congress 
he  would  add  to  this  new  authority  the 
unused  balances  of  previous  authorities 
of  about  $89  billion.  In  other  words,  he 
would  have  a  total  of  about  $197  billion 
of  authority  which  the  Congress  granted 
to  him  to  spend.  The  President  has  said 
in  his  budget  message  that  this  expendi- 
ture rate  would  be  $98.8  billion  for  the 
next  year.  However,  he  could  spend  $110 
billion  or  $90  billion  and  the  Congress 
could  do  Uttle  about  it. 

All  this  increase  in  expenditure  must 
be  reviewed  in  light  of  previous  increases. 
The  President  affirms  that  he  has  been 
giving  Congress  ti«ht  budgets.  What- 
ever the  President  says,  his  record  is 
there  to  contradict  him.  He  has  not 
been  holding  down  Federal  exp>enditures. 
He  has  not  presented  tight  budgets  to  the 
Congress. 

From  1900  to  1916  P^eral  expenditures 
rose  from  $0,520  billion  to  $0,734.  World 
War  I  saw  expenditures  leap  to  $1.98 
billion  in  1917.  $12.7  billion  in  1918,  $18.5 
billion  in  1919. 

Expenditures  declined  after  World 
War  I  to  a  rate  of  around  $3  billion  dur- 
ing the  1920's  and  earliest  1930's,  only 
to  be  tripled  during  the  depression  of 
President  Roosevelt's  years  to  attain  the 
flffure  of  $9.05  bilUon  in  1940. 

World  War  n  saw  expenditures  sky- 
rocket to  the  alltime  high  of  $98.3  bil- 
lion In  1945,  save  for  President  Kennedy's 
$98.8  billion  projected  in  his  budget  for 
flacal  year  1964. 

After  World  War  n  the  expenditure 
rate  dropped  into  the  $30  billion  bracket. 
The  Korean  war  saw  the  rate  double  to 
$65  billion  in  1952  and  up  again  to  $74 
billion  in  1953. 

The  rate  then  went  down  below  the 
$7©  billion  level  remaining  in  the  $60 
IMllion  bracket  but  creeping  up  to  $71.3 
In  1958,  $80.3  in  1959,  and  then  back 
down  to  $76.5  in  1960. 

Since  the  Kennedy  administration  the 
Increases  of  expenditures  have  risen 
steadily  and  more  rapidly  each  year 
averaging  $5.3  billion  a  year  compared  to 
$1.4  billion  increases  per  year  under 
President  Elsenhower;  $5  billion  in  1961 
to  $81.5  billion,  another  $6.3  billion  In 

1962  to  $87.8  billion,  another  $4.8  billion 
In  1963  to  $92.6  biUion,  another  antici- 
pated $6.2  billion  In  1964  to  the  alltime 
high  of  $98.8  billion.  Projecting  into  the 
future  based  upon  the  administration's 
request  for  increased  new  obligational 
authority— NOA — to  spend  In  the  1964 
budget  of  $4.7   billion— from   $103.2   in 

1963  to  $107.9  in  1964 — the  year  1965  will 
diow  this  rapid  rate  of  increase  con- 
tinuing. If  this  rate  of  expenditure  in- 
crease does  continue  the  budget  will  not 
be  balanced  even  accepting  the  other 
assumptions  of  the  Kennedy  planned 
deficit  theory  until  1972.  How  much  the 
additional  Federal  debt  will  be  In  1967 
the  Kennedy  theorists  refuse  to  try  to 
estimate,  let  alone  estimate  the  figure  for 
1972.     Taking   the  planned   deficit  for 

1964  at  the  President's  figure  of  around 
$11  binion  and  then  using  a  very  con- 


servative figure  of  $8  billion  averstge 
deficit  for  each  of  the  following  3  years 
we  have  $36  billion  additional  debt  in 
1967  and  $76  billion  in  1972.  The  inter- 
est for  this  increased  debt  is  $2.66  billion 
per  year  added  to  the  budget. 

Nor  has  this  increase  in  expenditures 
been  confined  to  defense  items  as  the 
Kennedy  administration  claims.  Nonde- 
fense  expenditures  have  increased  pro- 
portionately more  rapidly  than  defense. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  annual 
report  contains  a  table  showing  receipts 
and  expenditures  from  1789  to  the  pres- 
ent. Expenditures  in  this  table  are 
broken  into  five  major  categories. 
"Army."  "Navy,"  "Air  Force."  "Interest 
on  the  public  debt."  and  "Other."  In 
1960  the  three  military  departments 
spent  $40.9  billion,  mterest  on  the  public 
debt  was  $9.1  billion.  "Other"  was  $27 
billion.  In  the  1964  budget  military  ex- 
penditure is  $51  billion,  interest  $11.2 
billion,  "Other"  $36.6  billiCHi.  In  other 
words,  defense  increased  $10.1  billion  or 
about  25  percent  over  1960.  "Other"  in- 
creased $9.6  billion  or  about  35  percent 
over  1960. 

The  administration  has  confused  the 
issue  by  constantly  pointing  out  that 
the  1964  budget  calls  for  no  increase  in 
items  outside  defense,  space,  and  inter- 
est. I  guess  the  theory  is  the  pubUc  finds 
defense  expenditure  increases  more  pal- 
atable than  other  programs.  But  what 
have  space  and  interest  to  do  with  de- 
fense? One  could  just  as  well  relate 
depressed  areas  and  housing  to  defense. 
These  also  have  increased.  The  space 
agency  by  act  of  Congress  was  taken  out 
of  the  Defense  Department  because  it 
was  decided  that  the  bulk  of  the  pro- 
gram did  not  relate  to  defense.  How- 
ever, some  space  activity  was  left  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  a  sizable 
item  appears  in  the  military  budget  each 
year  for  military  space.  Furthermore, 
the  statement  of  the  administration  even 
including  space  and  interest  is  imtrue. 
The  request  for  new  obligational  authori- 
ty of  the  Agriculture  Department  for 
1964  is  $8.1  billion  compared  to  $6.7 
billion  in  1963.  an  increase  of  $1.4  bil- 
lion. For  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  increase  is 
$1.8  billion  from  $5.4  billion  in  1963  to 
$7.2  billion  in  1964.  Foreign  assistance 
program  shows  an  increase  of  $1.1  billion 
from  $3.85  billion  in  1963  to  $4,945  in 
1964 — since  the  budget  was  presented  in 
January  the  President  has  cut  his  re- 
quest back  to  $4.5  billion  so  the  increase 
requested  as  of  the  present  is  only  $0.6 
billion. 

These  increases  in  nondefense  expen- 
ditures such  as  agriculture,  foreign  aid, 
HEW.  et  cetera,  are  hidden  by  book- 
keeping devices.  One  device  is  the  use 
of  a  single  entry  of  recording  the  net 
figure  of  money  derived  from  sale  of 
capital  assets  such  as  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  —  agriculture  surpluses  — 
minus  the  increase  in  the  routine  annual 
expenditures  for  the  Department.  An- 
other device  is  to  use  a  major  capital 
expenditure  reduction  to  offset  current 
and  continuous  expenditure  increases. 
Two-bllUon-doUar  capital  expenditures 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  In  1963  is 
used  to  cover  up  $2  billion  of  increases  in 
the  current  and  continued  expenditure 
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levels  of  noadftfenae  spendlnc.  And,  of 
eouxBe.  MMBM  IMerml  procrmms  fortu- 
nately  do  ptaaae  oat.  The  phasing  out  of 
•  PToeram  sbonld  show  up  as  an  expendi- 
ture reduction  tn  the  tMd«et  and  not  be 
used  to  hide  aipendlture  Increases  In 
other  prograaH. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  $M.8  bUUon 
expecdltura  tn  the  1M4  admlnlstratlTe 
budget  are  the  VMeral  tnist  fund  ex- 
penditures lotamiw  $38.4  blUlon  In  1M4. 
an  increase  of  $1.1  over  the  $27.3  figure 
of  1963.  wtileta  In  torn  was  a  $2.1  Increase 
over  the  $38J  figure  for  1M2.  The 
biggest  of  13b»  trust  funds  are  social 
security,  ansnii^oyinent  Insurance,  the 
highway  fund,  civil  service  retirement, 
railroad  ratlraiMnt,  and  veterans  insur- 
Mooe.  Ta  ttndwitanfl  the  magnitude  of 
Ooverament  <^»*»»**"g  through  the  trust 
fund  teehnlqua.  It  la  important  to  realise 
that  In  19S$  the  total  expenditures  from 
trust  funds  was  $0 J  bllUon  and  IncrecMed 
to  $1.2  billion  tn  1941.  World  War  n 
years  saw  the  eopendltures  reduced  to 
$0.44  button  In  1944  and  a  minus  $0.18 
bUllon  In  19tf  only  to  rocket  after  the 
war  to  $4.4  bUtton  In  1948.  These  ex- 
penditures fhwioated.  Increasing  slowly 
untU  1963  wiMO  the  figure  reached  $6.2. 
Slnee  the  Korean  war  these  funds  ex- 
penditures have  skyrocketed.  In  1954 
the  figure  was  $7.1.  then  $8.4  in  1956. 
$9.4  m  196«.  In  1967  a  Jump  to  $12.9— 
Increased  sodal  security  benefits:  1958, 
$15 J;  1969.  $18J;  1980.  $20.7;  1981.  $23: 
1982.  $34.1.  The  discrepancy  between 
the  figure  for  1983,  $24.1;  and  the  $25.2 
figure  previously  used  for  1982  lies  in  a 
dtfferenee  in  aeeoonting  procedures  used 
by  the  Treasury  Department  in  Its  state- 
ments and  ttw  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
tn  presenttog  the  budget  figures.  How- 
ever, the  ratloa  between  years  are  the 
matters  I  am  akrearing. 

These  tniat  fmd  expenditures  will 
continue  to  Inci'eaae  rapidly  for  at  least 
the  next  30  yeara.  Inasmuch  as  the  major 
expenditure  la  firom  the  <M  age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance  trust  fund — social  se- 
curity. In  1940  the  benefit  payment  ex- 
penditure from  this  fund  was  $0,035 
bUlion.  m  1963  it  was  $2.2  bUUon.  It 
has  steadily  risen  to  where  In  1982  It 
was  $13.4  bUUon.  In  1983,  this  year.  It 
will  be  about  $16  bUUon. 

Tnctdentally,  tite  amount  of  Oovem- 
ment  bonds  in  tbe  trust  fund  In  1962  was 
$18.4  bflUon  or  about  8  years  reserve  at 
the  $2J2  expenditure  rate  of  1952.  In 
January  196S  th«  fund  was  $18.34  or 
alxrat  one  and  a  fourth  years,  reserve  at 
ttie  $16  billion  expenditure  rate  for  1983. 
The  Kennedy  administration  spokesmen 
have  said  ttiat  anyone  caning  the 
peoples'  attemlon  to  matters  of  this  sort 
is  undermlnint  the  public's  confidence 
tn  the  SodaL  Seeurl^  System.  I  have 
made  a  numner  of  veeches/emphaslzing 
that  tills  kino  of  Idlnd  nOutics  can  de- 
stroy the  SoeuiISeeurUy  System.  Even 
at  tills  late  dM^-tf-^^e  will  ignore  this 
demagoguery  and  face  up  to  the  critical 
problems  that  oar  fiscal  irresponsibility 
is  leading  oi  Into,  we  can  shore  up  the 
social  security  fond  and  not  renege  on 
our  oommltmento  to  thoee  who  have  been 
relytng  upon  tlie  aolvency  and  integrity 
of  the  cysteoi.  this  group,  of  course.  In- 
cludes almost  oar  entire  work  force. 


The  revenue  side  of  our  Federal  budget 
has  not  kept  pace  with  our  increasing 
expenditures,  to  wit  the  national  debt  is 
now  approaching  the  $309  billion  celling 
and  will  move  close  to  $320  billion  in 
1984  if  we  continue  our  rate  of  expendi- 
ture. This  will  be  an  increase  of  $34 
billion  of  debt  in  4  years  from  the  $288  3 
figure  of  1960.  or  $8  5  billion  more  debt 
per  year.  This  Is  In  contrast  to  an 
increase  of  $27  billion  in  the  8  years  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration  or  $3  4 
billion  a  year— $259  billion  debt  in  1952. 
Neither  record  Ls  good,  but  the  Kennedy 
record  is  the  worst  in  our  peacetime  his- 
tory and  more  than  twice  as  bad  as  that 
of  the  preceding  administration. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has 
sought  to  allay  the  concern  of  the  people 
over  the  rising  Federal  debt  by  a  series 
of  specious  arguments. 

First.  The  adminlstraUon  hides  and 
dissembles  over  the  increase  in  the  rate 
of  annual  debt  increases  which  its  fiscal 
theories  have  produced  and  refuses  to 
estimate  the  further  Increases  In  the  debt 
which  will  result  from  Its  planned  def- 
icits Into  the  future. 

Second.  The  administration  relates 
the  Federal  debt  as  a  ratio  of  gross  na- 
tional product  and  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  ratio  has  declined  since 
1948.  Note  the  year  1946  is  selected  as 
the  basis  for  this  relation.  Should  the 
ratio  of  the  year  1948  be  the  goal  of  our 
fiscal  debt  policy?  CertairUy  no  reason- 
able man  would  seriously  advance  such 
an  argument — 1946  is  the  year  imme- 
diately following  World  War  H  when 
perforce  the  results  of  the  overwhelming 
deficit  financing  we  resorted  to  in 
financing  this  war  reached  their  peak. 
Does  the  54  percent  ratio  of  GNP  to 
debt  in  1982  compare  favorably  to  the 
percentage  raUo  of  ONP  to  the  national 
debt  during  other  peacetime  periods  in 
the  20th  century?  It  does  not.  In  1909 
the  ratio  was  3.4  percent  and  this  de- 
clined to  2.5  percent  by  1916 — a  period 
during  which  GNP  increased  by  44  per- 
cent or  abou.  6  percent  a  year.  This  is 
in  relation  to  an  overall  growth  rate 
from  1860  to  1980  of  about  2.9  percent. 
In  1919  after  World  War  I's  deficit 
financing  the  ratio  stood  at  30  percent. 
This  declined  to  16  percent  by  1929.  The 
ratio  Increased  d\irlng  the  depression  of 
the  thirties  and  reached  43  percent  in 
1940 — a  period  which  incidentally 
showed  a  zero  increase  in  gross  national 
product.  This  should  make  people  pause 
to  refiect  whether  debt  helps  economic 
growth.  In  1948,  immediately  after 
World  War  II,  the  ratio  was  128  percent 
and  it  has  now  declined  to  56  percent  as 
of  June  1962 — debt  $298.6  billion,  GNP 
$553  billion. 

It  should  be  noted  that  70  percent  of 
the  decline  in  the  ratio  of  the  debt  In  the 
15  years  from  1946  to  1982  occurred  in 
the  first  5  years  after  1946.  In  1951  the 
ratio  had  declined  by  51  percentage 
points  or  10  points  a  year  to  77  percent. 
This  decline  was  largely  the  result  of  the 
serious  devaluation  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  which  occurred 
d^'jlng  these  years.  Hardly  a  course  to 
emulate  or  to  praise.  The  debt  of  course 
remained  in  the  constant  dollar  figure  of 
1945  while  the   ONP  went  up  because 


it  was  measured  in  terms  of  the  inflated 
dollar.  Since  the  Federal  Reserve- 
Treasury  accord  of  1951  which  largely 
stopped  this  monetary  inflation  the  ratio 
has  declined  only  21  points  in  these  11 
years  from  77  to  56  or  2.1  points  a  year. 
E!ven  some  of  this  decline  is  the  result 
of  further  dollar  devaluation  rather  than 
real  economic  growth.  Since  1960  the 
ratio  has  dropped  less  than  a  whole  pomt 
from  56.8  percent  to  56.0.  If  the  estimate 
of  GNP  for  1963  reaches  $578  billion  the 
administration  anticipates  and  the  debt 
Koes  to  around  $318  billion  as  the  admin- 
istration projects  there  will  be  only  an- 
other fraction  decline  to  55.2  percent.  At 
this  rate  It  will  take  6 '2  years  to  reach  a 
50-percent  figure  and  another  10  on  top 
of  that  to  even  equal  the  peacetime  high 
mark  of  43  percent  in  1940.  This  will  be 
the  year  1980 

Certainly  this  leaves  little  resiliency 
for  these  17  years  ahead  of  us  in  ovxr  fiscal 
posture  in  the  event  that  we  should  have 
another  major  war  or  depression  forced 
upon  us. 

Third.  The  administration  relates  the 
Federal  debt  to  State,  local  and  private 
debt  and  points  out  that  these  debts  have 
risen  faster  than  the  Federal  debt. 
Again  what  is  the  year  of  reference? 
A  peacetime  year?  A  year  we  would 
choose  as  our  goal  for  an  optimum?  No. 
1946  is  again  taken  as  the  year,  the  year 
which  reflects  the  high  water  mark  of 
extraordinary  Federal  deficit  flnanclnK 
as  the  result  of  World  War  U,  1946  is 
also  the  low  water  mark  of  State  and 
local  expenditures  as  well  as  private  ex- 
penditures because  of  our  national  de- 
sire to  divert  as  much  of  our  resources 
as  possible  to  the  effort  of  World  War 
II.  So  in  this  instance  the  selection  of 
the  year  1946  as  a  benchmark  is  doubly 
deceptive. 

Parenthetically,  I  would  remark  that 
the  Kennedy  administration  continues 
to  show  an  abnormal  Inability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  an  ecotvomy  based 
upon  war  and  one  based  upon  peace  in 
this  matter  as  well  as  in  other  matters 
of  economic  and  fiscal  policies  which  re- 
quire the  use  of  economic  statistics  and 
the  understanding  of  the  basic  laws  of 
economics. 

What  are  the  ratios  over  a  r>eriod  of 
time  of  State  and  local  governmental 
debt  to  Federal  debt? 

In  1946  which  reflects  the  war  ex- 
penditures the  ratio  rose  to  94.4  percent 
Federal  and  declined  to  0.8  percent  State 
and  4.8  percent  local.  In  1960  that  ratio 
had  shifted  to  80.5  percent  Federal,  5.2 
percent  State,  and  14.3  percent  local.  In 
1962  the  Federal  ratio  had  further  de- 
clined to  78.7  percent  and  State  and  local 
totalled  21.3  percent. 

The  balance  which  formally  existed 
between  the  three  tiers  of  government 
during  the  periods  when  this  Nation 
prospered  the  most  are  far  from  being 
reached  in  this  ratio  heavily  weighted 
to  the  Federal  Government.  In  1902  the 
ratio  was  35.9  percent  Federal,  7  percent 
State,  and  57.1  percent  local.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-two  reflected  the 
shift  resulting  from  the  massive  Federal 
debt  of  World  War  I — 69.4  percent  Fed- 
eral, 3.4  percent  State,  and  27.1  percent 
local.     In  1927  the  ratio  had  balanced 
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to  55.4  percent  Federal,  5.9  percent  State, 
and  38.7  percent  local.  In  1932.  60.4  per- 
cent Federal,  7.3  percent  State,  and  42.3 
percent  local.  The  1930  depression  years 
.show  a  shift  to  the  Federal  tier  and  by 
1 940  the  ratio  was  67.9  percent  Federal. 
5  7  percent  State,  and  26.4  percent  local. 

1  he  Federal  programs  set  forth  in  the 
most  recent  budget  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
.niiustration  will  hamper  the  shift  back 
10  the  ratios  of  pre-World  War  n  peace- 
time years.  The  balances  that  existed 
during  the  first  140  years  out  of  our  total 
170  years  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment seem  to  be  out  of  question  today. 
However,  if  we  are  to  match  the  growth 
rale  of  these  140  years  in  the  ensuing 
decades.  I  believe  we  would  be  wise  to 
set  our  sights  in  the  direction  of  this 
kind  of  balance.  Certainly  setting  our 
sights  on  the  balances  of  the  year  1946 
is  the  height  of  folly. 

The  argument  that  we  need  not  worry 
about  the  Federal  debt  today  because  it 
is  a  less  ratio  to  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental debt  in  1946  is  out  of  con- 
text. It  is  designed  to  mislead.  Sixteen 
years  after  the  war  instead  of  a  78.7  per- 
cent Federal  ratio  which  we  have  In  1962 
we  should  be  much  closer  to  a  50  per- 
cent Federal  ratio.  The  most  alarming 
decline  which  occurred  during  World 
War  II.  of  course,  is  the  local  government 
ratio.  The  State  and  local  debts  must 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  Federal 
debt,  or  better  still  the  Federal  debt 
should  be  declining  much  more  rapidly  If 
we  are  to  get  back  to  the  peacetime  ratios 
when  our  Nation  had  its  greatest  growth. 

Fourth.  The  Kennedy  administration 
seeks  to  compare  the  Federal  debt  to 
private  and  State  and  local  government 
debt  in  order  to  suggest  a  point  which  Is 
untrue,  that  a  large  part  of  the  Federal 
debt  goes  for  capital  investment  against 
which  there  are  marketable  and  eco- 
nomic-capital assets. 

It  Is  true  that  most  of  the  private  cor- 
porate debt  goes  for  capital  investment 
Eigainst  which  there  are  offsetting  capi- 
tal assets.  It  is  true  Uiat  a  good  bit  of 
consumer  debt  goes  for  capital  expendi- 
tures, which  remain  as  a  capital  asset 
securing  the  debt,  such  as  homes  and 
consumer  durables.  It  is  also  true  that 
almost  all  of  the  local  governmental  debt 
is  for  capital  Improvements,  roads. 
schools,  sewers,  public  buildings,  and  so 
forth.  Indeed  most  local  debt  is  limited 
by  law  to  these  kinds  of  capital  expendi- 
tures. Much  of  the  State  debt  also  goes 
for  capital  improvements.  Some  State 
constitutions  require  this  of  both  State 
and  local  debt.  Indeed,  most  debt  ottier 
than  Federal  debt  is  tied  to  capital  im- 
provements and  so  can  be  directly  re- 
lated to  economic  growth  and  remains  a 
security  against  the  debt. 

The  Federal  debt  on  the  other  hand. 
just  as  Federal  expenflitiu%.  is  almost 
all  related  to  other  than  capital  invest- 
ment. Even  today  the  bulk  of  the  F^- 
eral  debt  is  for  past  and  future  wars,  for 
military  expenditures,  and  the  $10  l}illion 
interest  we  pay  annually  on  the  debt 
must  be  largerly  charged  to  miUtaiy  ex- 
penditures. Military  assets  must  go  into 
any  economic  accounting  books  at  $1 
value. 


The  limited  areas  where  the  Federal 
debt  can  be  said  to  relate  to  true  capital 
assets  and  the  areas  the  Kennedy  ftd- 
ministration  seeks  to  enlarge  are  exactly 
the  areas  which  cause  the  gravest  politi- 
cal disputes  today  of  whether  these  are 
constitutional  and  desirable,  let  alone 
efficient  functions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. To  wit,  grants  in  aid  to  States 
and  local  governments,  the  TVA,  and 
other  public  power  projects,  and  the 
various  other  Government  corporations, 
particularly  lending  Institutions,  like 
PNMA  and  CXJC  which  build  up  capital 
assets.  The  traditional  and  constitu- 
tional public  works  of  rivers  and  harbors 
and  reclamation  projects  and  the  Post 
Office  are  about  the  only  undisputed  cap- 
ital expenditures  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment makes  and  these  make  up  a  very 
small  part  of  today's  $108  billion  budget. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ratio  of  the  Federal 
debt  which  has  been  spent  for  capital 
assets  is  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
outstanding  Federal  debt.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  budget  expenditures 
are  unrelated  to  capital  assets  and  we 
have  no  capital  assets  to  show  for  them. 

Fifth.  The  Kennedy  administration  is 
resorting  to  an  argument  I  thought  was 
discredited  In  the  1930's;  namely,  the 
sixe  of  the  Federal  debt  makes  no  dif- 
ference because  we  owe  It  to  ourselves. 
This  is  probably  the  most  specious  and 
dangerous  of  all  arguments  advanced  by 
the  administration  to  justify  its  extrava- 
gance. First,  we  do  not  owe  it  all  to 
ourselves.  Foreign  holdings  amount  to 
$15.3  billion.  Second,  the  $55.6  bUlion 
of  bonds  in  Government  Investment  ac- 
counts are  moneys  deposited  by  civil 
service  employees  for  their  retirement — 
$12  billion ;  moneys  to  back  up  the  social 
security  payments — $18  billion,  and  so 
forth;  and  $68.8  billion  of  bonds  are  held 
by  individual  and  corporate  pension 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  employees  for 
their  retirement.  Sizable  sums  are  In 
sinking  funds  earmarked  by  businesses 
and  individuals  for  building  homes,  fac- 
tories, stores,  and  other  plants  from 
whence  come  the  jobs  for  our  people. 
Many  of  our  people  own  U.S.  savings 
Iwnds.  Their  savings  do  not  belong  to 
their  less  provident  fellow  citizens. 
Ninety-seven  billion  three  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  of  bonds  are  in  the  commer- 
cial and  Federal  Reserve  banking  system 
to  back  up  the  purchasing  power  of 
everyone's  dollar  as  well  as  earmarked 
for  the  million  and  one  different  pro- 
grams the  ultimate  owners  of  these  as- 
sets had  in  mind. 

The  most  certain  way  to  destroy  the 
entire  base  of  our  society  is  to  destroy 
the  allocation  of  ownership  of  the  debt 
securities  In  our  society,  private  and  gov- 
ernmental. Certainly  we  can  have  a 
c<Mnplete  redistribution  of  wealth  by 
Oovemment  flat  or  a  military  coup  based 
on  the  economic  concept  that  the  debt 
is  owed  to  ourselves  without  regard  for 
the  savings  and  efforts  and  planning  that 
lies  Inherent  In  the  present  allocation  of 
the  ownership  of  the  debt.  This  is  what 
political  scientists  refer  to  as  a  revolu- 
tion. Is  this  what  the  Kennedy  spokes- 
men wish  to  suggest  in  behalf  of  their 
constituency  from  whom  they  seek  votes 
by  their  profiigate  spending  programs? 


And  certainly,  the  debt  can  be  lowered 
as  a  ratio  of  gross  national  product  as 
was  done  by  the  Tnmian  administration 
by  devaluing  the  dollar — cutting  into  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  consumers. 
This  redistributes  wealth,  mostly  from 
the  poorer  to  the  richer,  however.  This 
is  the  process  that  destroys  jobs  and 
economic  growth.  This  does  not  en- 
hance it. 

Secretary  Dillon  made  the  point  that 
the  continued  flow  of  private  capital  out 
of  the  United  States  abroad  and  the  de- 
cline in  the  amount  of  foreign  capital 
being  invested  in  this  country  was  one 
of  the  critical  aspects  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem. 

He  made  this  point  fully  realizing  that 
in  the  long  run  the  fine  returns  we  re- 
ceive on  our  investments  abroad  are  one 
of  our  strongest  assets  in  the  balance-of- 
payments  picture.  In  other  words,  cur- 
tailing our  investment  flow  abroad  hurts 
rather  than  enhances  economic  growth. 

Secretary  Dillon  recognizes  that  it  is 
the  investment  climate  abroad  in  respect 
to  the  investment  climate  here  that  leads 
to  the  continued  Increase  in  the  amount 
of  our  capital  going  abroad  and  the  de- 
cline of  foreign  investment  in  the  United 
States. 

What  is  this  better  investment  cli- 
mate? Secretary  Dillon  related  it  to  our 
Federal  tax  structure  and  said  we  must 
have  Federal  income  tax  reform  immedi- 
ately. 

Indeed,  our  Federal  tax  structure  is 
one  factor  which  makes  the  investment 
climate  in  the  United  States  less  desir- 
able. However,  what  makes  the  Federal 
income  tax  structure  so  deleterious  to 
economic  growth?  It  Is  not  the  struc- 
ture of  the  tax  code,  cumbersome  as  it  is, 
as  much  as  it  is  the  amount  of  taxes 
that  we  seek  to  collect  by  means  of  it. 
Why  do  we  seek  to  collect  this  high 
amount  of  taxes?  Becaxise  we  must 
meet  our  high  rate  of  expenditures  or 
else  create  more  debt  and  sell  more  bonds. 
Even  overburdening  the  cumbersome 
Federal  tax  structure  as  we  do,  we  still 
are  imable  to  collect  enough  revenues  to 
meet  our  continually  increasing  Federal 
expenditures. 

Does  this  not  suggest  that  we  should 
look  to  a  reform  in  our  Federal  expendi- 
ture policies  if  we  are  to  correct  the  eco- 
nomic damage  our  tax  structure  Is  caus- 
ing? Or  at  least  reexamine  our 
expenditure  policies?  The  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration says,  "No,"  and  then  par- 
rots back  the  old  refrain,  "we  have  tight 
budgets,"  in  the  face  of  the  uncontro- 
vertible evidence  to  the  contrary.  In- 
consistently it  then  advances  the  argu- 
ment that  cutting  expenditures  will 
weaken  the  impetus  to  economic  growth, 
as  if  only  Government,  not  private  people, 
would  spend  their  money.  F^irthermore, 
the  bulk  of  these  Federal  expenditures! 
unlike  much  of  private  expenditure,  are 
current  expenditures,  not  capital  ex- 
penditures. The  military  expenditures 
are  largely  economic  waste,  essential  as 
they  may  be  to  the  protection  of  our 
society.  The  governmental  expenditures 
abroad,  of  course,  are  doubly  deleterious. 
They  not  only  add  to  the  imbalance  in 
our  balance  of  payments  and  create  more 
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debt-HleM  owned  by  forelcn  govem- 
menti.  TtM  MWtaa  &  major  iai balance 
of  our  mtittg  rUtk  riM  aoolettM  ftbroML 
Some  of  oar  doniMtlo  expenditures  like 
area  red«v«lopaM&t  and  accelerated 
public  works  art  politically,  not  economi- 
cally, mottvated.  Some  expenditure 
proffraoM  Ukt  public  housLnc  and  urban 
renewal  an  probably  causing  aerioua 
social  damage,  as  well  as  economic 
damage. 

When  w«  do  not  raise  the  taxes  to 
pay  for  our  OTiwmses  we  must  issue  and 
try  to  marktt  more  Oovemment  bonds. 
We  must  Ineraase  the  Federal  debt^-al- 
ready  out  of  ratio  to  tbe  optimum  gross 
national  product  ratio  on  a  peacetime 
society.  Wbat  will  be  the  economic  Im- 
pact of  markstlnc  $75  billion  more  Fed- 
eral securlttet  In  the  next  8  years  on  top 
of  those  w«  most  reflnance  as  they  ma- 
ture about  970  bflllon  a  year?  This  is 
the  subject  the  Kennedy  administration 
avoids  dSseoHtng  like  the  plague. 

tt  Is  qnlto  dear  that  marketing  addl- 
tkjoal  amnnnte  of  the  Federal  debt  in  the 
prtrate  sector  cots  down  on  the  economic 
Impact  the  Oofcmment  seeks  to  gain 
from  the  tax  eat.  Tet  marketing  it 
throuih  tbe  hanlrlTig  system  creates  In- 
flationary preeeores  which  can  hardly  be 
held.  A  1 -point  increase  In  the  Con- 
somere  Priee  Index,  and  we  have  been 
averaglnc  IJ  point  increase  a  year  in  the 
S  years  under  the  Kennedy  admlnlstra- 
tkm.  takee  etway  $4  bllUon  of  consumer 
purchasing  power  and  a  commensurate 
amount  of  fcwalnrse  purchasing  power  for 
plant  enaltiiiient  and  for  training  of 
for  the  Jebo  needed  to  be  manned. 

llM  Kengedy  administration  says  no 
inflation  wffl  resolt  from  these  pressures 
Idle  plant  capacity  and 
rate  beyond  4  percent. 
to  debate  these  two  points. 
area  the  Kennedy  ad- 
to  pontificate  rather 
than  to  dloaaM  and  support  their  theory 
by  fact  and  IMr  artument  The  so-called 
idto  plant  oegndty  is  obsolete  plant  ca- 
pacity, wnranted  and  unneeded  plant 
capacity.  Tile  unemployed  have  obsolete 
skins,  or  hm99  no  skills,  or  skills  that 
are  not  In  demand.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  this  imused  plant  capacity 
for  unwanted  products  and  the  un- 
usable mMnwiwci  because  of  lack  of 
uaeble  skilliL  we  have  a  pinch  for 
new  plant  eapMlty  which  goes  unbuilt. 
We  have  need  to  fUl  thousands  of  Jobs 
golnc  beiftac  for  lack  of  manpower  with 
K  the  men  who  could  learn 
untrained  and  even 
now  are  not  in  the  process  of  being 
trained.  Tito  Kennedy  administration 
by  tcnortaf  the  facts  turns  its  back  on 
the  pollolee  tluit  eould  produce  economic 
growth  and  dtoitnleh  unemployment. 

We  have  had  constant  increases  of 
consumer  porehastef  power  each  year; 
in  fact.  World  War  n  surpassing  an 
known  reeerda.  We  have  increased  con- 
sumer oaedlt  sound  consumer  credit 
aoimd  potential  earning 
certain  employment — sur- 
passing aB  leeoidii.  We  have  a  vast 
amount  of  ooeporate  llQuldity  and  a  vast 
anMMint  of  taeoitoMnt  moneys  waiting  to 
be  invested.  Put  more  consuming  pur- 
chasing pow  or  more  investment  money 
into  this  economic  climate  with  the  bot- 


tlenecks we  already  have  for  the  goods 
and  sendees  ttiat  are  in  demand  without 
huUdlng  the  plant  capacity  or  the  man- 
power to  produce  the  goods  and  services 
in  demand  and  only  inflation  can  result. 
At  the  same  time  the  obsolete  plant  ca- 
pacity will  remain  unused  and  the  idle 
men  without  skills  will  remain  Idle. 

One  thing  holds  back  these  inflation- 
ary pressures  and  It  is  a  serious  and  dis- 
turbing matter.  It.  too.  lie.s  embedded  in 
our  balance  of  payments.  It  is  the  for- 
eign marketplace.  Here  we  find  that 
prices  of  our  goods  and  services  are  be- 
coming noncompetitive.  This  Is  because 
In  many  fields  we  have  continued  to  ad- 
vance wages  and  salaries  beyond  real 
productivity  increases.  Underlying  this 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  increased  the 
hidden  costs  which  the  consumer  ulti- 
mately pays  in  the  price  of  goods  and 
services,  the  costs  of  the  Oovemment 
services  to  our  people  which  because  of 
political  action  and  demagoguery  we 
have  pushed  beyond  our  productivity 
gains.  The  taxes  we  take  from  our  peo- 
ple to  pay  for  these  services  through 
payroll  taxes,  excise  taxes,  corporate  in- 
come taxes,  are  In  essence  consumer 
taxes.  They  must  and  do  go  into  the 
price  of  the  goods  and  services  offered  in 
the  marketplace.  What  makes  people 
tlUnk  that  a  $14  billion  tax  take  on  pay- 
rolls for  social  security  does  not  go  direct- 
ly into  the  Consumer  Price  Index?  Of 
course  it  does.  And  if  we  do  not  have 
productivity  increases  to  Justify  this  add- 
ed expenditure,  of  course  it  wUl  be  paid 
for  through  reduction  of  the  purchasing 
ix>wer  of  the  dollar.  Yes.  it  will  also  re- 
duce the  ratio  of  the  Federal  debt  to 
ONP  so  demagogs  can  try  to  make  us  feel 
secure  in  pUir^g  up  more  debt.  Inflation 
economically  is  a  tax.  transferring  pur- 
chasing power  from  the  people  to  the 
debt-ridden  Government.  It  is  the  rot- 
tenest  of  all  taxes. 

Favorable  business  climate  means  one 
basic  thincr.  Favorable  profit  on  the  in- 
vested dollar.  IruHSvatlon  to  produce 
goods  and  services  for  the  consumer  to 
raise  his  standard  of  living  or  to  provide 
better  and  stronger  weapons  for  defense 
of  his  society  and  his  freedom,  comes 
only  from  human  time  and  effort  devot- 
ed to  this  endeavor.  Tills  requires  that 
money  be  saved  from  immediate  con- 
sumption and  set  aside  to  pay  for  build- 
log  the  plants,  the  machinery ;  and  train- 
ing the  skilled  manpower  which  will  be 
used  in  the  immediate  future. 

What  makes  men  save  rather  than 
spend  a  dollar  from  the  dollars  they 
earn?  If  there  is  no  incentive,  human 
nature  is  such  tiiat  all  would  be  con- 
sumed for  present  pleasure,  nothing 
saved— or.  if  saved,  saved  only  for  one- 
self in  the  future,  hoarding.  The  in- 
centive to  save  a  dollar  is  the  return  that 
one  can  obtain  on  an  investment  of  the 
saved  dollar  in  others'  work. 

How  are  men  persuaded  to  invest  in 
another's  inruivaUon  or  one's  own  inno- 
vation demanding  the  cooperative  work 
of  others?  The  newer  the  Idea,  the  less 
certain  It  will  succeed.  Investment  in 
true  and  tried  things  comes  with  rela- 
tive ease  but  investment  in  rather  new 
things,  which  must  move  a  society  for- 
ward, comes  harder.  The  incentive  to 
risk  saved  money  in  Innovation  will  only 


occur  If  there  Is  a  fair  return  on  the 
Investment — a  profit.  The  newer  the 
Idea  the  higher  can  be  and  must  be  the 
retiim. 

This  is  the  profits  motive.  Profits  to- 
day are  socially,  morally,  and  econom- 
icflilly  desirable.  Without  them  a  soci- 
ety cannot  move  forward.  Yet  in  the 
United  States  today  where  the  profit 
motive  is  the  base  of  the  most  success- 
ful human  system  ever  devised  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  all  people,  not 
Just  the  few.  it  has  become  a  fetish  with 
political  and  almost  religious  overtones 
to  downgrade  profits.  Some  ministers 
speak  out  against  it.  usually  obliquely, 
but  sometimes  directly,  in  our  pulpits 
without  troubling  to  study  or  under- 
stand that  which  they  castigate.  In- 
deed, a  large  school  of  well-meaning 
humanitarians  seem  to  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  denigrate  It  and  destroy 
It.  They  must  have  a  poor  regard  for 
the  general  nm  of  human  beings.  They 
must  believe  that  only  a  select  few  of  our 
people  have  altruistic  Instincts  or  have 
anything  to  contribute  that  is  of  lasting 
value  to  our  society. 

I  believe  the  opposite.  I  believe  that 
there  are  very  few  human  beings  who 
cannot  in  their  lifetime,  and  do  not. 
given  the  opportunity,  contribute  some 
new  and  worthy  idea,  a  t>etter  way  of 
doing  something,  some  bit  of  truth,  how- 
ever little,  to  our  society.  We  must 
maintain  a  social  and  economic  order 
that  enables  all  people  to  make  their 
contribution  to  the  reservoir  of  human 
understanding.  The  marketplace  is 
where  the  individual  moves  forward  his 
economic  suggestions.  Just  as  local  gov- 
ernment based  upon  the  ballot  box  pro- 
vides him  this  same  opportimity  in  gov- 
ernment. 

The  return  on  equity  investment  de- 
clined from  14  percent  using  1948-51  as 
a  base  to  9  percent  In  1963.  Here  in  this 
decline  lies  the  reason  that  capital  is 
investing  not  as  heavily  as  the  Kennedy 
administration  would  wish  It  to.  in  our 
domestic  market.  A  better  Investment 
climate  teiids  to  make  It  flow  abroad. 

This  Is  why  foreign  capital  does  not 
come  here  in  the  amounts  that  It  used  to 
and  capital  already  here  is  withdrawinij. 
This  is  the  crucial  factor  imderlylng  oui- 
balance-of -payments  problem. 

What  are  the  economic  Ingredients 
that  bear  upon  the  decline  In  the  percent 
of  return  from  Investment  money? 
Essentially,  they  are  manpower  costs. 
When  manjxjwer  costs  go  beyond  produc- 
tivity increases  we  have  no  economic 
savings  from  which  to  pay  for  these  in- 
creased salaries  and  wages,  for  reduc- 
tion In  prices  for  the  consiimer  and  for 
a  better  return  on  Investment  to  the 
saver.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  do 
have  productivity  increase  within  the 
limits  of  this  economic  gain,  we  can  in- 
crease wages  and  salaries,  lower  prices 
and  give  more  return  to  the  saver,  who 
is  willing  to  risk  his  savings  and  to 
forgo  the  consumer  expenditure  he 
otherwise  might  have  Indulged  hlm.self 
in. 

Federal  personal  income  taxes,  serious 
as  they  are  \n  Impeding  economic  growth, 
are  only  one  factor  and  a  relative  minor 
one  In  aggregate  dollar.  The  main  dele- 
terious Impact  comes  because  the  tax  is 
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concentrated  upon  Incentive  profit  the 
Impact  has  an  Important  psychological 
base.  When  the  administration  talks  of 
reducing  corporate  income  tax  rates  by 
5  percent  it  talks  in  terms  of  tenths  of 
percentage  points  in  relation  to  return 
on  investment.  We  need  to  grapple  with 
the  economic  factors  that  have  brought 
a  decline  in  terms  of  whole  percentage 
points — the  things  that  caused  a  decline 
from  14  to  9  percent. 

For  example,  a  10-percent  return  on 
a  $1,000  investment  brings  in  $100. 
Under  a  corporate  Income  tax  rate  of  50 
percent.  $50  goes  to  the  Government  and 
$50  to  the  Investor,  a  5-percent  net  re- 
turn to  the  investor.  Reduce  thift  cor- 
porate rates  by  5  percent  and  the  in- 
vestor gains  $5  more  on  his  $1,000 
investment,  a  0.5  percent  gain.  Tliis  is 
a  fraction  of  a  percentage  point.  Im- 
portant, but  not  hitting  at  the  real 
problem. 

Continue  on  a  program  of  deflcit  fi- 
nancing, Increasing  the  Federal  debt, 
marketmg  the  additional  Federal  bonds 
needed  to  take  care  of  the  deflcit  and  we 
will  continue  to  undermine  the  favorable 
economic  climate  for  the  investment 
dollar.  Any  value  to  be  derived  from  a 
0.5-percent  increase  on  return  on  the 
invested  dollar  through  a  tax  cut  will  be 
overshadowed  by  the  deterioration  of  the 
economic  climate  brought  on  by  planned 
Federal  deficits. 

Underlying  the  balance-of-payments 
problems  is  our  own  domestic  fiscal  and 
other  governmental  policies.  Until  we 
abandon  the  will-o'-the-wisp  economic 
theory  of  balancing  budgets  through 
planned  deflclts  which  never  seem  to 
end  and  return  to  the  tried  and  tested 
economic  theories  of  disciplined  govern- 
mental spending,  self-disciplined  labor- 
management  negotiations  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  need  for  proflts  from 
investment,  our  balance-of-payments 
situation  will  continue  to  deterloiate. 
This  means  a  decline  in  the  standard  of 
living  of  those  who  are  employed,  more 
imemployed,  less  innovations.  less  prog- 
ress, a  weakening  of  our  defenses  and 
unquestionably  the  loss  of  our  position 
of  preeminence  in  the  world. 


TAXPA'YER   CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in- 
terested to  hear  the  coUoquy  a  few 
moments  ago  between  a  couple  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  concern  they 
expressed  about  contributions  to  vari- 
ous international  orgaiiizations,  includ- 
ing the  ILO. 

I  wish  the  same  concern  might  have 
been  shown  in  reference  to  contributions 
of  other  millions  of  dollars,  such  as  the 
contributions  that  have  been  made  to  the 
so-called  Cultural  Center  in  Wadklng- 
ton.  also  the  oontributlon  that  Is  now 
being  made  to  that  financial  n^te  ele- 


phant known  as  the  District  of  Columbia 
Stadium,  these  contributions  being  made 
by  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 

I  could  hope  the  same  concern  had 
been  expressed  by  the  gentlemen  who 
engaged  in  the  colloquy  a  few  minutes 
ago. 


THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcou)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mi.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  wiU  have  its  second 
anniversary  next  month.  Last  year  the 
Alliance  did  not  celebrate  its  birthday. 
Tills  year  the  Alliance  has  ample  cause 
to  mark  the  enactment  of  the  Charter 
of  Pimta  del  Este. 

In  accordance  with  the  second  anni- 
versary of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
Into  the  Congressional  Record  this  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  Saturday  Review, 
July  13.  1963,  by  Adolph  A.  Berle,  former 
Ambassador  to  Brazil,  entitled  "Latin 
America's  True  "Voice."  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Berle's  article  contains  some  rather 
farsighted  observations  on  the  objectives 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress : 

LATiif  Amxkica's  Tkux  Void 

(EorroB's  Non. — The  auUior  of  the  follow- 
ing guest  editorial,  Adolf  A.  Berle.  is  a  former 
special  snlstant  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
former  Ambassador  to  Brazil,  and  has  also 
served  as  Chairman  of  President  Kennedy's 
Task  Force  on  Latin  America.) 

Th9  Alliance  for  Progrees,  a  positive  pro- 
gram for  social  and  economic  development  of 
Latin  America,  works  on  a  platform  of  objec- 
tl^ee  adopted  by  all  Latin  American  coim- 
trlea  at  the  conference  of  Punta  del  Este  and 
is  backed  by  political  parties  representing  a 
majority  of  all  Latin  American  voters.  Un- 
der freedom,  the  Alliance  program  can  revo- 
lutionize Latin  America  Into  well-distrib- 
uted prosperity.  Puerto  Rico's  brilliant 
suoes—  in  acliievlng  democratic  social  and 
economic  revolution,  an  explosion  of  pro- 
ductivity, proves  its  feasibility.  By  compar- 
ison, the  wreck  of  the  once-strong  economy 
of  Cuba  displays  the  ghastly  reality  behind 
shimmering  Communist  promises. 

Simultaneously,  the  Imperialist  push  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  Is  ruthlessly 
driving  mto  the  explosive  Caribbean  area. 
Its  aim:  reduction  of  Latin  American  coun- 
tries to  the  status  of  Russian  or  Chinese 
provinces — with  an  eye  to  an  eventual  attack 
on  the  United  States. 

Slowly,  all  too  slowly  perhaps,  the  Alliance 
for  Progrees  gains  new  social  and  political 
adherents  tliroughout  tbe  hemisphere.  The 
Commimlst  Imperialists  meanwhile  maintain 
a  Russian  army  of  occupation  (perhaps 
underestimated  at  17,500  men)  In  Cuba,  and 
have  mounted  a  clandestine^  drive  In  Haiti. 
Cadres  of  armed  guerrillas  (locally  camou- 
flaged as  "armies  of  national  liberation"), 
paid  and  supplied  from  Havana,  are  being 
maintained  In  Venezuela,  In  Colombia,  and 
poeilbiy  also  in  the  northern  jungles  of 
Ouatemala.  Unactlvated  nests  and  arms 
dumps  have  been  organized  elsewhere  In  the 
Caribbean  littoral. 

The  Alliance  tar  Progress  has  started  con- 
stnaettve  projects  Uiroughout  most  of  the 


hemisphere.  By  1965  enough  will  have  been 
completed  to  affect  the  lives  of  about  18 
million  people;  and  this  Is  only  the  begin- 
ning. Results  are  already  appecu-lng  In  Vene- 
zuela, In  Colombia,  In  parts  of  Centra". 
America,  In  other  areas  like  the  city  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  are  foreshadowed  In  the 
northeast  shoulder  of  Brazil. 

Contrast  could  not  be  clearer,  nor  could 
necessity  be  highlighted  more  violently.  The 
Alliance  program  presents  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity and  hoi>e — but  mxiat  be  forwarded  and 
defended  against  military  armed  attack 
whose  ultimate  target  Is  the  United  States. 
The  attack  may  become  more  Intense.  Ac- 
sistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Nitze  warns 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  probably  stiffen 
Its  cold  war  drive.  Washington  Eources  r- 
port  that  Khrushchev  agreed  with  Castro  to 
abandon  a  "soft  line"  and  Increase  the  scal» 
of  armed  aggression.  The  Organization  of 
American  States,  as  of  June  5,  documented 
the  proven  facts  and  methods  of  the  Soviet 
military  and  subversive  invasion  carried  on 
from  her  Cuban  bridgehead. 

Americans  and  Latin  Americans  alike  en- 
joy talking  about  and  working  at  the  objec- 
tives of  social  reform,  social  progress,  and 
increased  education,  production,  and  dis- 
tribution. Both  dislike  to  face  the  pressing 
but  bloody  fact  that  a  military  attack  against 
them  Is  going  forward.  This  Is  natural;  but, 
unhappily,  social  and  economic  welfare  proj- 
ects (let  alone  plans)  do  not  by  themselves 
stop  bullets  coming  your  way. 

Grave  as  all  this  Is,  the  problem  Is  not 
new.  VSThen  the  Marshall  Plan  for  Europe 
was  announced  In  1947,  the  Soviet  Union 
presently  declared  war  on  the  whole  concep- 
tion, and  used  all  the  weapons  In  Its  para- 
military armory  to  abort  its  apparatus.  A 
year  of  violent  struggle  ensued  before  the 
Marshall  plan  machinery  could  really  become 
effective.  A  similar  policy  was  followed  by 
tbe  Communist  empires  when  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  was  announced  In  March  1961. 
So  It  comes  about  that  as  summer  1963  be- 
gins, we  are  halfway  along  In  the  battle  to 
establish  those  conditions  of  order,  admin- 
istration, and  organization  under  which  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  can  go  for- 
ward. UnUke  Erirope,  Latin  America  has  no 
long  tradition  of  honest  and  effective  ad- 
ministration, organizing  power,  and  high 
educational  background.  The  Alliance  task 
Is  thus  harder,  and  Conununlst  capacity  for 
sabotage  and  armed  revolution  correspond- 
ingly greater.  On  balance,  nonetheless,  the 
battle  Is  gradually  being  won — though  Haiti 
Is  a  current  battleground,  though  Castro- 
directed  terrorism  Is  fighting  a  bloody  last- 
ditch  struggle  against  President  Romulo 
Betancourt's  brilliant  actilevements  In  Ven- 
ezuela, though  Brazilian  opportunist  poli- 
ticians falter,  and  though  Communist  prop- 
aganda machines  work  at  full  bast. 

Li  Its  entirety,  the  situation  poees  as  square 
a  challenge  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  could  well  be  imagined.  The  Con- 
gress must,  and  should,  and  does,  insist  on 
defense,  and  on  continuing  effort  to  seek 
expulsion  of  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Imperi- 
alists from  Cuba  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Yet  to  do  this  effectively  It  must 
and  should  also  support,  with  appropria- 
tions and  necessary  measures,  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program.  Defense  can  perhaps 
"stop"  or  contain  the  paramilitary  opera- 
tions of  Russian  and  Chinese  imperialists. 
But  the  battle  of  the  hemisphere  cannot  be 
"won"  save  by  triumph  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram— the  declared  objective  of  all  Latin 
American  governments  save  Cuba. 

Increasingly  It  iz  plain  that  with  solid  sup- 
port the  Alliance  program  can  be  realized. 
The  10-year  period  it  envisaged  will  lay  a 
visible  physical  economic  and  peychologieal 
foundation — ^in  scMne  places,  indssd.  it  is 
beginning  to  pay  off  now.    Ten  yean  from 
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now  tiM  mtmamic  stac*  wUl  be  Mt  for  an  cz- 
ploitoa  of  ■BOBBMlc  prngriM  aomawhAt  oom- 
p«nihto  to  tM  fponatructlon  miraci*  ftooom- 
pUatod   ky.tte   Marahall    pUo   In   W«aUrn 
Surop*.    XkXHw  ttm  AIH«no<  for  Prcmi— ■  vltb- 
out  iUCms*  voiiM  hav*  (loubtrul  pro*p«cta. 
Tat  4«f«M»  vifekOHt  Um  Amaace  for  Pro«r«M 
would   In   k»c  raac*   b«   an   Impoaalbllity. 
Whan  TaoOtMO  Mnaooao.  Dlractor  <tf  tb«  AlU- 
anea  for  fm^nm,  and  hia  man  coma  bef ora 
Contrai  Car  tbalr  nazt  aat  of  approprlaUona, 
tbay  an  — MMod  to  full  aupport.    True,  many 
cbanc**  omr  and  aboold  ba  mada.    Bureauc- 
racy,   boifc    In    Waahtngtnn    and    In    Latin 
Amerloaa  capita  la,  oan  ba  aUnilnatad.    Wldar 
actum  than  a««  goTarnmant-to-goTernmant 
arranga— ata    oonplad  with  a  corraapondlng 
tpaadup  iB  iffoetlvenaaa — can  b«  worked  out. 
But  tlM  mmtn  atructure  of  tiUa  great  pro- 
gram oan  ba  tialntalrted.  atrengthened,  and 
Implamantod.  Ijatln  America  la  not  a  "primi- 
tive ana."    Xta  raeourcea  of  man.  organising 
oapaelty,   Meaa.  and    tecbalquee   are   great. 
Gov.    Lula   Muika-liarln.    of    Puerto    Rloo. 
demonatratad  that  more  progreea  for  mora 
people  oan  ba  made  in  quicker  time  under 
tieedom  than  under  any  totallarianlam.  let 
alona  uiMtar  my  oreraea  imperlallam.    Moat 
LaUn  AOMTloan  oountrlee  are  gold  mlnee  of 
natural  naotucaa  ootnpared  to  Puerto  Rico. 
Santtmanla  of  American  Congreeamen  are 
undantaadahla    and    command    aympaUiy. 
latalk  Latin  American  politics. 
hf  attacking  Uncle  Sam  much 
aa  Mayor   (Vlf  BUI)    Thomiwon  of  Chicago 
uaed  to  Mak  votaa  by  pmtnUlng  to  punch  the 
King  of  F*^***^      Soma  vocal  and  aelf -ap- 
pointed ipijleaiiieii  for  Latin  American  youth 
declan  thair  dlallke  of  a  United  Statea  they 
know  onlj  through  Communlat  propaganda. 
Othen  Indulge  a  naive  dream    (frequently 
eaUed  lUmtriMm")    that  they  can  create  a 
native  natlonalltt  communlam  with  Rxuelan 
aid.  aacapa  ftom  the  imperial  leading  atrlngi 
of  Mbaoov,  or  perhape  Pelplng.  and  eetabllah 
themaelna   In  aemlhostlle   laolatlon,   alter- 
nately hla^fcmaning.  cajoling,  and  deceiving 
both  tha  80Tl«t  Union  and  the  United  SUtee 
into  granttag  gifta.  loana.  preferential  mar- 
keta.  or  oCbar  aid.     But.  in  1800  European 
youth  ittitad  vlth  Rapoleon's  agenta  aeeklng 
help  In  tiMir  private   revolutlona.   only   to 
wind  up  UBdv  tha  heel  of  Napoleonic  tyr- 
anny if  not  dnd  at  its  hands. 

The  nal  Latin  American  mianna  are  not 
heard,  partly  bacauae  there  la  no  foreign 
■MMiMna  to  magnify  their  voice. 
have  BO  quarrel  with  the  United 
Stataa.  Tbay  avan  like  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
as  a  rtafanaa  agalnat  outaiders.  They  want 
material  wmiaw.  education,  breaking  of  out- 
worn aocttl  nmttatlona.  and  reform,  assur- 
mg  that  ■atorlala  and  poUUcal  aucceas  shall 
nsttlt  In  aolM  dtrWends  to  the  least  favored 
rather  than  tba  aiaot  favored  Latin  American 
fliaaewa.  HovSy,  perhape  even  rapidly,  they 
are  beoomUig  tad  up  with  ahoutara.  talkars. 
and  patty  bnaa  too  often  mistaken  for  Latin 
Amarlcap  "optalon."  They  have  no  wish  to 
be  ton^aiiad  into  Cuban-type  helots,  to  be- 
eooie  aerti  of  state  oollectlvee.  to  have  thetar 
faminea  torn  apart,  to  have  their  teenage 
Children  ooBvartad  into  rlfle-totlng  gangsters. 
Thay  damnwatiatad  and  exulted  when  Ameri- 
can po^MT  aoeosaBfuny  oonfrontad  the  Bue- 
siana  tn  Cuba  last  October,  regretting  only 
that  tha  flii>ai1i  an  victory  was  not  more  com- 
plete. XT  tbaaa  people  oould  speak.  Wash- 
ington liiipi'sailuiia  of  Latta  America  would 
be  quite  (ttVaroBt  frocn  what  they  now  are. 

Defraaa  vm  hare  mon  dramatic  and  tran- 
sitory ertnt  ttaa  win  the  AlUanee  for  Prog- 
reea. Tat  tta  Aow  working  of  the  Allianee 
aa  it  unroOa  can  and  ahould  lead  to  a  mighty 
and  parmanawt  taptovament  tn  Latin  Amer- 
leaa  naiidmaws.     Tb  thla  plow  the  United 

DeCCnae.  eoonomlos, 
humanity  an  tn- 
dleate  mm  »  itoOBld  aoa  taltar  norw. 


VOLUNTEER      FIREFIGHTINa       OR- 
GANIZATIONS IN  MARYLAND 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanlmoua  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sicktjh)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RZCORD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  early  days  of  our  Nation,  we  have 
been  fortunate  to  have  civic-minded 
citizens  who  would  aid  their  local  com- 
munity in  such  Important  tasks  as  In- 
dian fighting,  cabin  building,  and  the 
like. 

Today,  the  298  volunteer  flreflghting 
organizations  In  Maryland  still  portray 
that  essential  cooperative  spirit.  Un- 
fortunately, because  of  the  high  cost  of 
modem  equipment  and  the  limited  re- 
sources available  to  the  local  communi- 
ties, some  of  these  volunteer  organiza- 
tions do  not  have  the  equipment  to 
match  the  spirit  of  their  firefighters. 
To  remedy  this,  I  have  today  Introduced 
a  bill  which  could  help  these  flreflghtlng 
companies  to  fulfill  the  vital  community 
role  that  they  now  play.  This  bill 
would  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to 
allow  the  donation  of  surplus  Govern- 
ment property  to  volunteer  flrefUrhtlng 
organizations.  The  existing  law  pro- 
vides that  such  property  can  be  donated 
for  purposes  of  education,  public  health, 
research,  or  dvil  defense.  Under  the 
present  interpretation  of  the  law.  volun- 
teer Are  companies  have  been  unable  to 
receive  this  surplus  equipment.  It  Is 
my  feeling  that  these  companies  would 
play  a  vital  role  In  any  actual  civil  de- 
fense effort  in  addition  to  the  commu- 
nity piX)tectlon  that  they  now  provide. 
and  that  it  Is  only  logical  that  they 
ahould  be  permitted  to  receive  surplus 
Government  equipment. 

My  bill  would  enable  these  companies 
to  obtain  much -needed  truck  chassis 
and  tanks,  to  replace  outmoded  engines, 
and  to  supplement  exisUng  equipment 
which  la,  in  many  caaea,  inadequate  to 
the  nee<Ss  of  the  community. 

This  is  the  least  we  In  Congress  can 
do  to  aid  these  fine  organizations  who 
continue  to  exist  only  because  of  the  un- 
tiring effort  of  thousands  of  volunteers 
who  put  In  countieas  hours,  often  with 
little  or  no  community  recognition.  I 
can  think  of  no  other  type  of  organiza- 
tion which  would  be  a  more  worthy  re- 
cipient of  surplus  Government  equip- 
ment or  make  better  use  of  it. 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
POINT  OP  VLBW  AND  POSmON 
AND  A  SCINTILLATING  EXPOSURE 
OP  THE  AUTHORITARIAN  SYSTEM 
IN  SOVIET  RUSSIA 

Mr.  MAT8UNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Plorlda  [Mr.  Pxppa]  maj  ex- 
t«Dd  hia  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
BscoRS  and  Inchxie  extraneoos  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  iDro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  f 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  brilliant 
statement  of  the  American  point  of  view 
and  poaltlon  and  a  scintillating  exposure 
of  the  authoritarian  system  in  Soviet 
Russia  was  presented  In  a  letter  of  July 
20.  1963,  by  Mr.  Lee  Hills,  to  Mr.  Boris 
Burkov,  chairman  of  the  board  of  No- 
vostl  Press  Agency  in  Russia  and  secre- 
tary of  the  XJB.SH.  Journalists  Union. 
In  reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Burkov 
dated  March  31.  1963. 

Mr.  Hill  Is  the  distinguished  executive 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Detroit  Prce 
Preaa,  vice  president  of  the  Knight  news- 
papers, past  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Mr.  Hills'  letter  is  as  follows: 

Jtn.T   30.    1063. 

DcAB  Ma  BuxKov:  I  wvus  pleased  to  receive 
your  delayed  letter  of  March  31.  I  agree  with 
you  that  our  curreapondence  haa  tended  to 
drift  Into  a  rather  unfruitful  argument  over 
how  to  rearrange  the  bonee  of  the  dead  past. 
Without  conceding  the  eaoentl&l  rlghtnesa 
of  our  reepectlve  vlewa.  let  ua  continue  our 
exchange  with  an  eye  to  the  future  Instead 
of  aterlla  recrimination. 

As  Prealdent  Kennedy  eald  In  his  speech 
on  world  peace  at  American  University  June 
10:  "We  are  not  engaged  In  a  debate,  aeek- 
lng to  pUe  up  debating  points.  We  are  not 
here  distributing  blame  or  pointing  the 
finger  of  Judgment.  We  must  deal  with  the 
world  as  It  la.  and  not  aa  It  might  have  been 
had  the  history  of  the  last  18  years  been 
dlCTerent." 

In  your  letter  you  deacrlbed  the  friend- 
ly feellnga  which  exist  between  the  Soviet 
and  American  peoplea.  Tou  called  tbeee 
feellnga  piers  for  a  bridge  acroes  the  ocean. 

Of  courae  thla  la  ao,  but  It  la  not  enough. 
You  and  I  and  almoat  all  men.  everywhere, 
share  Btmllar  goals:  Enough  food  to  eat,  a 
decent  home,  aecurlty  for  our  loved  ones,  the 
right  to  think  our  own  thoughte.  But  agree- 
ment on  ends  la  only  a  email  part  of  the 
taak.  It  la  naoeaaary  to  work  out  practical 
methods  to  reach  our  common  goala. 

In  thla  reepect.  I  am  glad  that  your  Oov- 
emment  f*  wlUlng  to  alt  down  and  negoUate 
realistic  aolutlons  to  our  common  problems. 
The  discusslooB  of  a  treaty  to  ban  easily 
detectable  nuclear  testa  in  the  atxnoephere 
are  certainly  a  helpful  first  step.  Even 
though  some  would  prefer  a  complete  ban  on 
tests  safeguarded  by  a  satisfactory  system 
of  Inspection  and  eontrol.  let  us  do,  now, 
what  we  can  do. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  In  bis  June  10 
addreas.  your  country  and  mine  share  one 
overwhelming  IntCTest — bow  to  avoid  the 
perils  of  mutual  annihilation.  Apparently 
the  Chinese  leaders  do  not  share  thla  inter- 
est, or  at  least  do  not  seem  to  reallae  how 
Important  It  la.  We  respect  and  applaud 
your  efforts  to  open  their  eyea  to  the  dangers 
that  fiow  from  their  policies. 

At  the  same  time.  I  wish  you  could  per- 
suade your  leaders  of  the  hazard  they  are 
running  by  continuing  to  keep  thousands  of 
Soviet  troops  in  Cuba. 

Aocordlng  to  some  preaa  reports,  the  num- 
ber of  Russian  soldiers  In  Cuba  has  not  been 
reduced  and.  In  fact,  may  have  been  In- 
creased. Their  preaence  Is  a  constant  Irri- 
tant to  the  American  people.  It  places  my 
government  under  heavy  pressure  to  abandon 
its  policy  of  patience. 

I  am  sure  you  realise  the  power  of  public 
op<«>on  tn  a  cavMry  sweh  as  mine.     Untfl 
troepa  depart,  and  the  Cubaui  people 
allowad  to  work  out  their  own  destiny — 
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under  communlswi  or  democracy  aa  they 
prefer — the  danger  ot  an  exploalon  remalna. 
The  Cuban  question.  Mr.  Burkov,  touches 
on  the  fundamental  differenoe  between  ua. 
VS'e  believe  that  we  stand  for  freedom  of 
cliulca  In  the  marketplace,  in  the  imlver- 
sity.  and  In  systems  of  government,  we  want 
men  to  be  free  to  chooee  what  they  want. 

It  Is  my  Impreeslon,  from  my  visit  to  your 
country  and  my  reading,  that  your  people, 
while  not  satisfied  with  everything  about 
their  life  (neither  are  mine),  are  reason- 
ably content  with  your  socialistic  system.  So 
be  it.  It  Is  not  our  intention  to  Interfere 
with  that,  no  nuitter  how  mistaken  we  may 
think  you  to  be. 

But  What  we  do  most  earnestly  object  to, 
is  your  effort  to  Inapose  your  system  upon 
others  without  allowing  them  the  freedom 
of  choice. 

It  Is  true  that  Premier  Castro  was  appar- 
ently welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
Cuban  people  when  he  marched  into  Havana. 
Indeed,  many  Americans  welcomed  him  as  a 
replacement  for  the  dictator,  Batista. 

But  now.  the  evidence  seems  overwhelming 
that  mlUlons  of  Cubans  are  \inhappy  with 
what  Castro  has  done.  The  refugees  who  fill 
Miami  are  not  malcontents,  idle  rich,  or 
traitors  to  their  people.  They  Include  the 
InteUectual.  professional,  and  technical  elite 
of  the  Island,  as  well  as  its  humblest  fisher- 
men, and  farmers.  More  than  260.000  of 
them  have  already  left  Cuba,  and  another 
350.000  have  asked  and  received  permlsalan 
to  enter  the  United  States  If  they  can  find 
transportation. 

(A  population  drain  on  the  same  scale 
would  cost  my  country  seven  million  citisens, 
or  take  from  the  Soviet  Union  as  many 
workers  as  were  lost  during  the  Second 
World  War.) 

The  only  way  these  Cubans  can  ezpreaa 
their  opposition  to  Castro  Is  to  flee — to  vote 
with  their  feet — or  to  enter  the  desperate 
life  of  a  guerrilla  in  the  hiUs. 

LmX  ua  agree  to  work  for  the  day  when  the 
people  of  Cuba,  of  Vietnam,  of  Romania,  at 
Veneauela,  at  Poland,  of  Alglara— in  short,  of 
all  ooimtrlea,  can  ehooae  freriy  tha  system 
under  which  they  live. 

And  let  us  both  strive,  in  our  national  life 
at  home,  to  Increase  the  freedoms  of  our  own 
peoples. 

In  my  country.  I  eonfees,  we  have  much  to 
do.  A  man  without  a  Job  Is  not  really  free. 
A  child  without  aa  omxxiunity  for  a  good 
education  cannot  be  free.  A  man  with  a 
black  skin  Is,  unfortunately,  not  always  com- 
plete'y  free.  But  we  are  trying  to  do  better. 
I  hope  the  Soviet  press  virOl  report  our  efforts 
honestly,  and  not  simply  dwell  on  our  fill- 
urea,  real  though  tbey  may  ba. 

In  your  country,  in  turn,  there  haa  bean 
disturbing  nawa  in  reoant  months  at  rsnewad 
restrictions  on  the  free  flow  of  Ideas.  As  ytm 
remarked  in  your  letter,  tha  period  of  Stalin 
was  characterized  by  an  "Intolerant  attitude 
toward  criticism."  I  earnestly  hope  that  tha 
outpouring  of  literature,  art,  and  music  in 
the  years  after  Stalin's  death  is  not  to  be 
f  roaen  onoe  again  in  tha  ice  of  Intoleranoe. 

Tour  leaders  preach  peaceful  ooexlatenee 
aiKl  nonwarllka  competition  between  oar  eye- 
terns  in  the  world  at  large.  Tet  how  art  w« 
to  believe  you  mean  this  Lf  you  refuae  to  per- 
mit coexistence  and  oocnpetltlon  among  ideas 
at  home?  Doesnt  this  sound  like  the  man 
who  demands  prtvileges  for  himself  when  he 
U  out  of  power  but  denies  them  to  othen 
when  he  Is  In  power? 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  a 
most  Intereetlng  statement  by  Secratary  ot 
sute  Dean  Ruak  on  the  role  of  law. 

"The  purpoee  ot  Uw  in  a  free  soeteiy."  be 
said,  "Is  to  enlarge  freadom.  by  letttag  each 
koow  what  kind  of  oonduet  to  eatpact  tram 
the  other.  Aad  U  is  tlumigh  our  laws  that 
pereonal  freedom  la  bo*  only  protoeled  but 
constanuy  enlarfed.  ao  wa  eaa  pursue  our 
orbit  with  a  minimum  of  coUlsiooa.'* 


In  other  words.  In  our  system,  law  Is  not  a 
device  to  restrict  freedom,  to  block  new  ideas 
or  to  sterlllae  the  human  spirit.  Instead,  In 
a  marvelous  paradox,  It  does  precisely  the 
opposite.  If  all  men,  in  yoiir  country  and 
mine,  shared  this  conception  of  law,  bow 
much  better  life  would  be. 

And  why  cannot  the  same  spirit  form  the 
basis  for  our  International  relations?  Free- 
dooa  through  law  Is  surely  preferable  to  the 
lawlessness  of  subversion,  agitation,  and 
"wars  of  liberation"  which  Inevitably  cause 
collisions  between  our  ra-bits. 

For  generations,  we  Americans  have 
dreamed  of  making  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy. Your  leaders  dream  of  the  even- 
tual triumph  of  conununlsm.  On  these  mat- 
ters we  stand  unalterably  opposed. 

But  on  this  much  we  must  agree :  We  must 
find  ways.  In  the  words  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, at  least  to  "make  the  world  safe  for 
diversity."  Otherwise,  there  will  be  no 
safety,  no  democracy,  no  conununlsm. 

I  send  you  my  best  regards,  and  hope  to 
hear  from  you  again. 
Sincerely, 

Lee  Hills. 


A  NATION  OP  IMMIGRAJfTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man fnxn  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years,  I  have  advocated  a  change  In  our 
present,  antiquated  formula  for  immi- 
gration, based  as  It  is  on  Inflexible  "na- 
tional origin"  quotas. 

Among  those  who  shared  my  belief 
was  a  former  colleagrue  who  left  our 
midst  to  continue  his  distinguished 
career  in  the  other  body,  then  to  become 
our  beloved  President.  I  am  sure  that 
we  an  remember  the  brilliant  treatise  he 
wrote  on  the  subject  of  immigration, 
which  was  published  as  a  pamphlet  by 
the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rlth.  and  reprinted.  In  condensed  form, 
in  yesterday's  New  York  Times  magrazlne. 

I  beUeve  that  we  should  all  reread  his 
words  at  this  particular  time,  when  the 
legislation  that  he.  as  our  President,  has 
pnvxwed  and  I,  anx>ng  others,  have  been 
priTlleged  to  introduce.  Is  now  before 
committee. 

We  must  nerer  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
as  the  President  says: 

That  every  American  who  ever  lived,  with 
tha  exception  of  one  group  (the  Indians), 
was  either  an  immigrant  himself,  or  a  de- 
scendant of  inunlgrants. 

As  the  President  put  It  In  his  recent 
message,  our  investment  in  new  citizens 
hag  always  been  a  valuable  source  of  our 
stxcngth.  We  cannot  protect  and  pro- 
ject that  investment  unless  we  modify 
the  restrictive  laws  now  governing  ad- 
mittance of  our  new  citizens. 

Let  each  of  us  remember  his  heritage 

as  we  reflect  on  this  excerpt  from  the 

President's  masterpiece  of  5  years  ago: 

A  Nation  or  Immiobamts 

(By  John  P.  Kennedy) 

(Five  years  ago  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Mesmcihnntls  wrote  an  eloquent  plea  for  a 
1*0 we  la  the  restrictive  immigration  policy 
ot  the  XTnited  States.    In  a  pamphlet  called 


"A  Nation  of  Immigrants,"  he  sharply  crit- 
icized the  quota  systeui — the  system  of  ad- 
mitting Immigrants  on  the  basis  of  fixed 
annual  quotas  for  different  races  and  na- 
tionalities. The  system  is  heavily  weighted 
In  favor  of  northern  Europeans. 

(Now,  as  President,  John  P.  Kennedy  has 
acted  to  carry  out  the  Ideas  of  "A  Nation 
of  Immigrants."  He  has  called  on  Congress 
to  abolish  the  quota  system.  Under  his  pro- 
poeed  law,  165,000  Immigrants  (the  present 
celling  Is  156,700)  would  be  allowed  In  each 
year  without  regard  to  racial  or  national 
origins. 

(Here  are  excerpts  from  Mr.  Kennedy's 
story  of  Immigration  to  America.) 

Since  the  first  settlers  reached  the  New 
World,  some  40  million  people  have  migrated 
to  America.  This  is  the  greatest  migration 
of  people  In  all  recorded  history.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  how  many  people  40  million  is. 
It  is  all  of  the  people  In  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Maine, 
Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermcmt,  Wyoming — 
2>4  times  over. 

Another  way  of  measuring  the  Importance 
of  Immigration  to  America  Is  to  say  that 
every  American  who  ever  lived,  with  the 
exception  of  one  group,  was  either  an  Im- 
migrant himself,  or  a  descendant  of  Im- 
migrants. 

The  exception?  Will  Rogers,  part  Cherokee 
Indian,  said  that  his  ancestors  were  at  the 
dock  to  meet  the  Mayflower. 

This  means  that  In  Just  over  300  years,  a 
nation  of  176  million  people  has  grown  up, 
populated  by  persons  who  came  frc«n  other 
lands  and  their  descendants.  It  was  the 
literal  truth  when  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  greeted  a  convention  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  with  the 
words,  "Fellow  Immigrants." 

Any  great  social  movement  must  leave  its 
mark.  The  great  migration  of  peoples  to 
the  New  World  did  Just  that.  It  made 
America  a  nation  different  from  all  others. 
The  effects  of  Immigration — to  put  It  another 
way — the  contributions  of  Immigrants — can 
be  seen  In  every  aspect  of  our  national  life. 
We  see  It  in  religion.  In  politics,  In  busl- 
nees,  in  the  arts,  in  education.  In  athletics 
and  In  entertainment.  There  Is  no  part  of 
America  that  has  not  been  touched  by  our 
Immigrant  backgroimd. 

Zmmigratlon  to  America  can  be  plctin-ed  as 
ocean  waves  breaking  on  the  shoreline.  We 
can  dearly  see  the  crest  of  each  successive 
wave,  but  If  we  look  closer  we  can  see  that 
the  waves  are  not  really  separate  but  con- 
tinuous. Even  at  the  moment  that  one  wave 
Is  reaching  Its  crest,  the  next  Is  gathering 
force  and  building  mcmientum. 

The  first  wave  began  with  the  Virginia 
settlers  In  1807  and  the  Puiltans  and  Pil- 
grims In  1620.  The  first  wave  was  predom- 
inantly, but  not  solely.  KngUsh  In  origin. 
The  urge  for  greater  economic  opportunity 
mixed  with  the  desire  for  religious  freedcxn 
impelled  these  people  to  leave  their  homes. 
Of  all  the  groups  that  have  come  to  America, 
these  English  settlers  had  perhaps  the  most 
dllBcult  ph3rBieal  environment  to  master,  but 
the  easiest  social  adjtistment  to  make.  They 
mastered  a  rugged  land  and  that  was  hard, 
but  they  built  a  society  in  their  own  Image 
and  never  knew  the  hoetUlty  of  old  toward 
new  that  succeeding  groups  would  meet. 

By  1820.  Ireland  began  to  replace  England 
as  the  chief  source  of  new  settlers.  Indeed, 
in  the  century  between  1820  and  1920,  some 
four  and  a  quarter  million  Irish  came  to 
America — most  of  theee  between  1820  and 
1800.  Most  of  the  Irish  settled  In  the  great 
cities  of  the  North  and  provided  a  lab<Mlng 
force  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  expand- 
ing Industrial  economy.  Many  worked  in 
factories  and  many  others  left  Ireland  when 
offered  Jobs  by  the  builders  of  the  new  Amer- 
ican railroads  and  canals. 
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Tbe  Irtah  ««t«  unonc  the  first  to  meet  the 
hostility  at  mn  alrwMty  aaUblUhed  group  of 
"Amert—f  *•  It  w«a  not  lon«  before  em- 
ploynMnt  elrealara  Included  the  phraae.  "No 
Irtoh  need  appty." 

It  la  not  vanau*!  for  people  to  fear  end 
distrust  tluU  which  they  are  not  familiar 
with.  Krary  new  group  c»mlng  to  America 
found  this  fear  and  suspicion  facing  them. 
And,  In  thite  turn,  members  of  theee  groups 
met  their  wwn— ws  with  iiore  of  the  same. 
The  Irish  are  perfaape  the  only  people  In 
our  history  wltb  the  dlstlncUon  of  having 
a  political  party,  the  Know-Nothlng8,  formed 
against  thsaa.  No  party  based  on  bigotry 
and  hatred  oould  be  suooeeaful  in  America 
and  the  Knov-Nothlngs,  after  a  vigorous 
start,  died  an  ignominious  death  In  the  mld- 
1800-8. 

The  wave  of  Oerman  immigration  began 
to  rlee  In  tba  middle  of  the  I9th  century  as 
Irish  tmmlgratton  began  slowly  to  recede. 
For  the  raat  of  the  century  the  two  over- 
Upped.  By  1910,  there  were  8  million  Amer- 
icans eltliar  themselvee  bom  In  Germany 
or  whose  paraots  ware  bom  there. 

For  the  moat  part,  theee  new  Americans 
were  (armara  and  artisans.  They  were  In- 
Btrumantal  In  opening  the  West  to  settle- 
ment. Lairad  toy  the  promise  of  free  land, 
theee  paopla  ware  among  the  first  to  culti- 
vate the  fartUs  sou  of  the  Ulsslsslppl  Valley. 
Their  skill  aa  craftsmen,  too,  found  ready 
acoeptanoa  tn  tlM  develc^lng  American  In- 
dustry. 

Toward  tlM  and  of  the  10th  century.  Im- 
migration to  America  underwent  a  signifi- 
cant ehanga.  Vor  the  first  time  the  major 
sources  of  aattlars  became  southern  and  east- 
em  Buropa  rather  than  Northern  Europe  and 
the  British  Tales.  Large  number  of  Italians, 
Russians,  and  Polee  came  to  this  covmtry 
and  their  *"■"***§  created  new  problems  and 
gave  rise  to  aaw  tensions. 

In  the  19S0  oensus.  New  York  City  had 
more  paopla  of  Italian  birth  or  parentage 
than  did  Bona,  Italy.  Most  large  clUee  had 
well  daflnad  Tittle  Italys,"  or  "UtUe  Po- 
lands"  by  1910,  and  walJClng  through  them 
one  might  wall  Imagine  himself  In  Italy  or 
Poland. 

The  history  of  dtlee  shows  that  when  con- 
ditions baeoma  overcrowded,  when  people  are 
poor,  and  whan  living  conditions  are  bad, 
tensions  run  high  and  crime  flourlshee. 
This  Is  a  sltttatlon  that  feeds  on  Itself — 
poverty  and  ertma  In  one  group  breed  fear 
and  hostility  tn  others  and  this.  In  turn.  Im- 
pedes tha  aoeaptance  and  progrees  of  the  first 
group,  thus  pvpatuatlng  lU  depressed  con- 
dition. TlUa  waa  the  dismal  situation  that 
faeed  many  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
feuropaan  laMBlgranU  just  as  it  had  faced 
some  of  tha  aarllar  waves  of  Immigrants. 
Indeed,  oaa  Haw  York  newspaper  had  theee 
mtemparata  words  for  the  newly  arrived 
Italians:  "Tha  floodgatea  are  open.  The  bars 
are  down.  Tlia  aallyparts  are  unguarded. 
Tba  dam  is  washed  away.  The  sewer  Is 
choked  •  •  •  tha  sctmi  of  Immigration  Is 
vlscaratlnc  upon  our  shares.  The  horde  of 
•0.00  staaraf*  allma  is  being  siphoned  upon 
us  from  oonttnantal  mud  tanks." 

As  it  had  haan  with  their  predeceasors,  the 
struggla  to  aslabllsh  themselves  In  the  New 
World  was  •  hard  one  for  the  newcomers 
from  southffn  and  eastern  Kurope.  Indeed, 
for  many,  tha  struggle  continues  to  this  day. 
Pear,  bigotry,  hatred — these  do  not  die  easily 
and  Blnoa  thay  are  not  based  on  fact  and 
logic,  thay  do  not  yield  to  the  evidence  of  fact 
and  logic.  Tha  history  of  new  peoples  In 
America  ahowa  clearly,  however,  that  given 
time  and  opportunity,  vlrtuaUy  every  group 
has  found  Mb  way  up  the  economic  and  ao- 
clal  laddar  tf  not  the  original  setUers  then 
thalr  Phll^t—i  or  grandchildren.  There  U  no 
reason  to  battara  that  this  process  has  ended 
now. 

Kach  mm  group  waa  met  by  the  groupe 
already  in  America  and  adjustment  was  often 


difficult  and  painful  The  early  English 
settlers  had  to  And  ways  to  get  along  with 
the  Indiana;  the  Irish  who  followed  were  met 
by  theee  "Yankees";  Oerman  Immigrants 
faced  both  Yankees  and  Irish;  and  so  It  has 
gone  down  to  the  latest  group  of  Hungarian 
refugees  Somehow,  the  difficult  adjust- 
ments are  made  and  people  get  down  to  the 
tasks  of  earning  a  living,  ralaing  a  family, 
living  with  their  new  neighbors,  and  In  the 
process,  building  a  nation 

There  has  always  been  public  sentiment 
against  Immigration,  or.  more  accurately, 
against  Immigrants  At  times  this  senti- 
ment waa  only  latent,  at  tlmee.  it  haa  been 
manifest.  Indeed,  crudely  ao  Most  often  It 
has  been  unorganized,  but  In  some  periods 
It  haa  been  most  effectively  organized  The 
usual  term  for  this  sentiment  la  "natlvlsm." 
which  has  been  defined  as  "the  fear  of  and 
hostility   toward   new   Immigrant   gro»ips  ' 

Yet  It  Is  a  remarkable  fact  that  In  spite  of 
this  agitation  there  waa  at  first  no  official 
governmental  response  The  forces  favoring 
free  and  open  Immigration  were  clearly  dom- 
inant. The  sense  of  America  as  a  refuge  for 
oppreeeed  and  downtrodden  people  waa 
never  far  from  the  consciousness  of  Ameri- 
cans. Thus,  for  almost  100  years  of  the  Re- 
public's history,  even  through  the  period  of 
know-nothlnglam.  there  were  no  Pederal 
laws  of  any  consequence  dealing  with  Immi- 
gration. Not  only  were  new  settlers  allowed 
to  enter  freely,  but  they  were  poeltlvely 
sought  after  In  some  periods 

Inevitably,  though,  this  mass  movement 
of  people  presented  problems  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  forced  to  recognize 
In  1882.  recognizing  the  need  for  a  national 
Immigration  policy.  Congress  enacted  the 
first  general  legislation  on  the  subject.  The 
most  Important  aspect  of  this  law  was  that, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Government  undertook 
to  exclude  certain  classes  of  undesirables, 
such  as  lunatics,  idiots,  convicts,  and  people 
likely  to  become  public  charges.  In  1881, 
certain  health  standards  were  added  as  well 
as  a  provision  excluding  polygamlsts. 

By  the  turn  of  the  20th  century  the  opin- 
ion was  becoming  widespread  that  the 
amount  of  new  immigration  should  be  limit- 
ed. Thoee  who  believed  sincerely,  and  with 
some  basis  in  fact,  that  America's  capiu:tty 
to  absorb  immigration  was  limited  were 
Joined  by  thoee  who  were  opposed  to  all  Im- 
migration and  to  all  "foreigners."  Antl- 
immlgratlon  sentiment  was  heightened  by 
World  War  I  and  the  aftermath  of  disillusion 
with  the  way  peace  was  settled,  which 
brought  on  a  strong  wave  of  Isolationism. 
In  1921.  Congress  passed  and  the  President 
signed  the  first  major  law  in  our  country's 
history  severely  limiting  new  immigration. 
An  era  in  American  history  had  ended  and 
we  were  committed  to  a  radically  new  policy 
toward  the  peopling  of  the  Nation. 

The  restriction  was  based  on  the  so-called 
national-origin  system  which  limited 
numt>ers  of  each  nationality  to  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  number  of  foreign  bom  Indi- 
viduals of  such  nationality  residing  in  the 
United  States.  The  effect  was  to  cut  dras- 
tically the  amount  of  immigration  from 
Eastern  and  Southern  Europe  and  from  Asia. 
The  famous  words  of  Emma  Lazartu  on 
the  pedestal  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  read: 
"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  hud- 
dled masses  yearning  to  breathe  free."  Under 
present  law  It  is  suggested  that  there  should 
be  added :  "as  long  as  they  come  from  North- 
ern Europe,  are  not  too  tired  or  too  poor  or 
slightly  111.  never  stole  a  loaf  of  bread,  never 
Joined  any  questionable  organization,  and 
can  document  their  activities  for  the  past 
two  years." 

A  new,  enlightened  policy  of  Immigration 
need  not  provide  for  unlimited  tnunlgratlon 
but  simply  for  so  much  Immigration  as  our 
country  could  absorb  and  which  would  be 
in  the  national  interest — the  most  serious 
defect  In  the  present   law   Is  not  that  it  Is 


restrictive  but  that  many  of  the  restrictions 
are  based  on  false  or  unjust  premises.  We 
must  avoid  what  the  Ifsssachusetts  poet 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly  once  called: 

Organized  charity,  scrimped  and  iced. 
In  the  name  of  a  cautious  statistical  Christ 
Such  a  policy  should  be  generous;  it 
should  be  fair.  It  should  be  flexible.  With 
such  a  policy  we  could  turn  to  the  world 
with  clean  hands  and  a  clear  conscience. 
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LATIN  AMERICA.   TARGET  FOR 
COMMUNIST  CONQUEST 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RkcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  we  have  become  aware  of  the  many 
sides  to  the  problem  of  defending  the  free 
world  and  democracy.  Increasingly,  we 
realize  that  in  many  areas  the  key  to  a 
successful  defense  against  communism  is 
found  in  social  and  economic  progress 
rather  than  in  military  power.  This  view 
has  been  implemented  by  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  In  our  policy  toward  Latin 
America. 

At  the  same  time,  h^ever,  we  must 
maintain  our  direct  efforts  to  prevent 
subversion  and  Communist  infiltration. 
In  a  recent  article  appearing  in  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Porum,  'Latin  America: 
Target  for  Communist  Conquest,"  Adm. 
Arlelgh  Burke  discusses  our  defense  pro- 
Kram  in  this  area.  Now.  director  of  the 
Center  for  Strategic  Studies  at  George- 
town University,  the  distinguished  for- 
mer Chief  of  Naval  Operations  presents 
an  informative  analysis  of  the  continu- 
ing aspects  in  our  policy  toward  Latin 
America  along  with  several  recent  de- 
velopments. 

I  am  inserting  the  admiral's  article  in 
the  Rcco^o,  as  I  have  the  others  in  this 
unusually  fine  issue  of  the  Forum,  so 
that  it  can  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  may  read  it.  Although  we 
may  not  agree  on  the  same  priorities  and 
emphases  in  our  foreign  policy.  I  am  sure 
that  we  can  all  benefit  from  the  views  of 
this  outstanding  citizen-servant,  who 
capped  his  42-year  naval  career  with 
the  longest  tour  in  history  as  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  and  member  df  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff: 

Since  the  early  loao's  Latin  America  has 
been  a  target  for  Communist  conquest.  The 
movement  grew  rapidly  In  the  103O's  and 
1940'B,  and  by  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
taking  advantage  of  our  common  effort 
against  the  Nazis,  the  Communists  were 
operating  openly  In  most  countries  of  this 
hemisphere.  They  were  represented  In  nine 
national  congresses,  one  national  cabinet, 
and  had  penetrated  local  government  in  sev- 
eral other  countries.  Their  Infiltration  liito 
labor  movements  and  student  groups  was 
also  widespread. 

With  the  election  of  Jacobo  Arbenz  Ln 
Guatemala  in  1961.  the  Communists  cap- 
tured their  first  American  country.  Their 
failure  to  gain  control  of  the  Guatemala 
military  establishment  was  a  tactical  mistake 
which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  their  regime ^ 
in  19&4.  That  the  Communists  profited  by 
their    mistake    waa    evidenced    by    the    dis- 


persal of  the  July  36  movament  in  Cuba 
soon  after  Castro  achieved  power. 

The  coming  of  Castro  haa  brought  a  new 
phase  in  the  Communist  attack  on  Latin 
America.  Now  for  Chs  first  tlma,  they  have 
a  full-scale,  well-defined  operating  baas 
within  the  hemisphere.  Castro  has  consoli- 
dated his  power,  and  with  Soviet  and  Chinese 
8upp>ort  is  making  a  coordinated,  stepped-up 
effort  to  subvert  and  control  the  people  of 
this  hemisphere. 

In  spite  of  our  Government's  efforts,  sub- 
version emanating  from  Cuba  is  increasing. 
In  testimony  before  the  House  Subcocnmlt- 
tee  on  Inter- American  Affairs  last  February 
19.  John  M.  McCone,  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Director,  stated,  "Even  before  the 
October  missile  crisis — and  with  increasing 
rancor  since  then — Cuban  leaders  have  been 
exhorting  revolutionary  movements  to 
violence  and  terrtwlsm,  and  supporting  their 
acUviUee.- 

MINIMXm    STSATSGIC   OBJSLTlfB 

Beginning  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in 
1823,  the  United  States  has  held  a  imntirnim 
strategic  objective  for  the  security  of  the 
Americas:  We  would  not  tolerate  any  alien 
system  In  the  hemisphere.  In  timss  of 
crisis,  statesmen  such  as  Adams.  Monroe, 
Polk,  Cleveland,  Wilson — men  who  particu- 
larly used  the  doctrine — recognized  that  this 
objective  was  absolutely  Imperative,  and  that 
If  we  faUed  to  achieve  It  when  threatened  by 
an  alien  system,  our  security  would  be  in 
peril. 

It  Is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
review  in  detail  how,  why,  and  when  this 
strategy  collapsed.  But  the  collapse  did  not 
come  suddenly  In  1869,  or  In  1981  as  some 
have  maintained.  We  began  In  the  1930*8 
to  move  away  from  the  concept  of  strong 
US.  unilateral  action  In  this  hemisphere. 
partly  as  a  result  of  an  overreactlon  to  the 
periods  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow 
Wilson  when  the  strategy  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine was  applied  at  times  for  intervention 
in  the  Internal  affairs  of  Latin  American 
nations.  We  developed  a  worship  of  world 
opinion  as  If  it  were  our  strategy.  This  was 
a  period  when  many  Americans  developed 
guilt  feelings  about  our  relationship  with 
Latin  America,  and  a  period  when  many 
Latin  Americans  resented  us. 

As  a  result,  we  forgot  that  the  lessons  of 
history  show  a  Just  peace  to  be  the  product 
of  the  wise  and  principled  use  of  power. 
Hence,  when  confronted  with  oommunism — 
a  system  far  more  alien  than  those  which 
worried  Monroe  and  Adams — we  were  morally 
unprepared  to  act. 

SraKNOTH    AT   SKA 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  while  the  techniques  and  equip- 
ment of  war  changed,  the  principal  strategic 
weapon  upon  which  tha  Monroe  Doctrine 
rested  was  sea  power.  Spanish  galleons  and 
high-masted  frigates  gave  way  to  ironclads 
and  steam-driven  ships,  and  finally,  to 
mighty  men-of-war.  But  the  advent  of  nxod- 
ern  weapona.  with  their  tremendous  destruc- 
tive capability,  caxised  us  to  forget  tha  im- 
portance of  the  seas,  and  particularly  of  the 
Caribbean.  We  assumed  that  the  future  of 
manlclnd  would  depend  on  the  ability  to  da- 
liver  nuclear  weapons. 

Now  that  Cuba  is  Conununlst,  the  im- 
portance of  the  seas  and  of  the  Caribbean 
has  been  brought  forcibly  to  our  attention. 
Last  fall,  when  the  United  States  demanded 
withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  mlssUes  from  Cuba, 
Premier  Khrushchev  complied  quickly  be- 
cause be  knew  he  did  not  have — and  oould 
not  get — control  of  either  the  high  seas  or 
the  Caribbean.  Still.  Soviet  submarines 
were  there.  i>erhap8  quite  a  few.  The  UJS. 
Navy's  antisubmarine  forces  flushed  several 
to  the  siirface.  And  the  water  around  the 
Leeward  Islands  Is  good  submarine  water — 
deep,  warm,  and  difficult  for  antlsubmarlna 
forces  because  changing  thermal  currents 
make  it  hard  to  trace  submarines. 


Zf  ttiaaa  Soviet  submarines  had  been  nu- 
clear powered,  or  had  they  contained  mis- 
Silas  capable  at  being  launched  from  under- 
water, they  would  have  represented  a  threaf 
more  serious  than  the  Cuban  land -based 
missiles.  It  is  not  reassuring  to  realize  that 
such  missile-carrying  submarines  could  be 
based  In  unfriendly  Islands  In  the  Caribbean 
and  would  not  have  to  risk  hazardous  trips 
back  and  forth  across  the  Atlantic  to  and 
from  their  home  ports. 

From  our  problems  In  Cuba  we  have  two 
basic  lessons  to  learn  : 

First,  In  a  geographical  as  well  as  a  stra- 
tegic sense.  It  Is  of  primary  Importance 
that  the  United  States  keep  the  waters  of  the 
Caribbean  open  to  free  world  commerce  and 
free  from  Soviet  bases. 

Second,  and  more  Important,  the  elimina- 
tion of  communism  from  Latin  America  Is 
the  minimum  strategic  objective  to  be 
achieved  If  this  Nation  and  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere are  to  endure  as  we  luiow  them. 


STSFFED-TTP  HUBVCMSIOW  EVTOKTS 

Today,  Cuba  has  become  a  base  where 
Communist  leaders  have  dedicated  them- 
sdvas  to  the  destruction  of  freedom,  of  the 
aodal  order  of  the  Americas,  and  of  our  free 
economic  system.  They  have  vowed  to 
establish  a  Communist  system  throughout 
tba  Western  Hemisphere.  And  they  are  do- 
ing their  best  right  now  to  gain  control  of 
other  Latin  American  countries. 

STRATEGT  RELATES  TO  PEOPLE 

Since  the  confrontation  over  Cuba  laet 
October,  the  Communlts  do  not  risk  fighting 
us  openly.  But  they  are  mnTiTrtWing  their 
strategy  and  tactics  of  political  warfare — a 
weapon  which  we  have  not  yet  learned  to 
recognize  as  a  weapon  of  war.  Hence,  we 
hesitate  to  use  our  power  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  defeat  enemies  employing  It. 

We  can  only  develop  a  counter  strategy  if 
we  remember  that  the  alms  of  strategy  relate 
to  people,  and  to  those  In  control  of  the 
people.  We  must  keep  In  mind  that  Just 
wars  are  fought  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
controlling  our  people. 

Today,  even  national  security  must  be  de- 
scribed not  Just  in  military,  but  In  political. 
scientific,  and  economic  dimensions.  Our 
ultimata  objective  In  Latin  America  Involves 
conditions  conducive  to  a  political  order, 
which,  with  evolution  rather  than  revolu- 
tion, win  move  toward  representative  gov- 
ernment In  which  power  Is  balanced.  Initi- 
ative is  widespread,  and  the  marketplace  is 
ftee. 

A  LAaCSR  STKATKCIC  APPROACH 

With  this  In  mind,  we  must  strive  to  de- 
velop a  broader  strategy.  Sven  if  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  had  been  applied  in  past  years 
to  eliminate  an  alien  system  from  the  heml- 
aphere.  this  would  have  been  only  a  be- 
ginning. 

First,  we  must  have  an  Improved  approach 
toward  Latin  American  Institutions.  The 
church,  universities,  and  social  classes  all 
have  decisive  roles  to  play,  but  I  would  like 
to  discuss  In  particular  the  institution  of 
the  military. 

THE    MILrrART 

We  have  already  noted  that  the  military  In 
Guatemala  was  the  bulwark  against  com- 
munism, and  this  is  generally  true  through- 
out Latin  America.  The  military  is  probably 
tba  most  internally  democratic  Institution  In 
Latin  America.  With  the  exception  of  the 
church,  it  is  about  the  only  Institution 
where  an  individual  can  enter  from  the 
lower  classes  and  emerge  to  high  rank  and 
responsibility.  It  has,  by  and  large,  social 
mobility. 

At  the  same  time,  some  members  of  the 
armed  services  In  Latin  America  lean  toward 
authoritarian  and  state-controlled  programs, 
both  in  economics  and  politics.  Since  the 
military  Is  probably  the  most  decisive  single 
influence  in  Latin  America,  we  have  a  great 


and  beckoning  opportunity  to  influence  the 
military  In  the  direction  of  representative 
government,  free  enterprise,  and  power  bal- 
ance within  the  state. 

MtrroAL  xn^riART  coopsration 
What  our  Navy  has  already  accomplished 
might  well  be  applied  to  other  Institutions 
to  develop  confidence.  A  few  years  ago  we 
began  assigning  destroyer-type  ships  to  en- 
gage In  maneuvers  with  navies  of  those  Latin 
American  countries  who  desired  to  partici- 
pate. The  effects  of  such  cooperation  were 
forcefully  demonstrated  during  the  Cuban 
crisis  last  fall  when  several  Latin  American 
countries  offered  ships  to  assist  our  blockade. 
Another  example  Is  the  U-S.  Army's  civic 
action  program — a  Peace  Corps  operation  be- 
gun long  before  the  Corps  was  conceived. 
Army  units  supervise  and  work  with  navies 
on  a  people-to-people  level  In  small  rural 
communities  on  water  purification,  housing, 
road  construction,  small  port  facilities, 
schools,  and  other  projects. 

ECONOMIC  STRATEGT 

The  second  element  in  our  broad  strategy 
must  be  directed  toward  encouraging  free 
and  stable  market  economies.  Military 
strategy  is  devoted  to  the  cure  of  an  infec- 
tion which  has  developed  to  the  need  of 
surgery.  But  economic  strategy  has  the 
larger  role  ot  developing  and  maintaining  a 
healthful  climate  In  which  the  dignity  and 
creativity  of  man  nuty  flourish. 

However,  prosperity  cannot  be  imposed  by 
an  outside  agency.  Any  significant  change 
must  be  aocompUahed  by  the  people  within 
a  country — by  the  plans  and  efforts  of  thoee 
who  live  there. 

PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 

Sinc.e  1958  UJS.  private  Investment  In  Latin 
America  has  fallen  off  to  practically  nothing. 
Besides  the  decline  in  foreign  Investment, 
native  Latin  Americans  have  withdrawn  an 
estimated  10  billion  dollars  capital  and 
8hipi>ed  it  off  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Next  to  the  presence  of  communism 
In  Cuba,  the  hemisphere's  worst  problem  Is 
tlii£  flight  of  capital. 

Not  only  Latin  Americana,  but  often  some 
In  the  United  States,  appear  to  lack  appre- 
ciation of  tiie  value  of  private  enterprise  In 
the  foreign  market.  In  the  face  of  a  barrage 
of  propaganda  against  free  enterprise,  it  is 
difficult  for  private  businessmen  In  Latin 
America  to  operate  and  make  the  Important 
contribution  of  which  they  are  capable.  And 
if  public  spokesmen  for  the  United  States 
do  not  defend  and  endorse  the  free  enter- 
jjrlse  system  which  has  contributed  so  much 
to  our  own  growth  and  strength,  then  Latin 
American  policies  which  weaken  free  enter- 
prise are  likely  to  predocninate.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  ulUnoate  good  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  will  be  put  off  further  Into  the 
future. 

PRODUCTIVrrT  AND  DIVERSIFICATION 

The  third  element  of  our  overall  strategy 
must  be  a  better  approach  to  the  problems 
of  productivity  and  dlversiflsatlon.  To  ob- 
tain the  capital  goods  necessary  for  Indus- 
trialization, Latin  American  nations  must  ex- 
pand their  dollar  volume  of  exports.  Nearly 
all  these  countries,  hawtver.  derive  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  their  exchange  earnings  from 
only  one  or  two  commodities.  A  few  are 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  one  commodity 
and  they  suffer  severely  when  the  Interna- 
tional price  levels  fluctuate.  So  until  Latin 
America  can  diversify  Its  export  commodi- 
ties and  other  goods,  It  is  likely  to  continue 
to  suffer  from  the  world  market  price  fluctu- 
ations which  have  been  so  common  over  the 
last  decade. 

Both  exports  and  the  general  standard  of 
living  in  Latin  America  can  be  Improved 
greatly  If  modem  management,  labor,  capi- 
tal, and  technical  methods  are  applied  to 
agriculture.  Land  reform  programs,  in  par- 
ticular, must  be  centered  around  increased 
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produettvltj  UBd  not  aLTOund  fractionallzlny 
And  ■pltBtwtac  production   llmiu. 

LOCAL  OOTBUflCSMT 

The  fourth  atanMnt  In  our  broader  strategy 
must  be  to  aneourmc*  eound  local  govern- 
ment. Out  (utMiunent-to-gOTei  ument  aid 
programs  IB  Lftttn  America  have  been  car- 
ried out  prtnaarlly  at  the  level  of  the  na- 
tional gowiifWiHi.  and  hence  have  given 
an  II II  ni  ampli— la  to  oentraltaad  government^ 
to  the  neglaet  of  local  government. 

TradttlooAOy,  local  and  State  govem- 
menta  In  lAtlii  America  have  been  aaalgned 
a  minor  roto— «  factor  which  has  dampened 
the  eoonooBle  and  aodal  development  of 
these  oountrleo.  The  development  of  sound 
local  niiiaiii»«iil  should  be  encouraged,  par- 
ticularly alBea  an  untapped  source  of  rev- 
enue Is  readily  available  to  them  in  the 
form  of  a  prmmty  tax. 

^T'^^r^  oxn.  BxsT  mNne 
Prof.  WUilam  Stokea.  at  our  Center's  Con- 
ference on  Ifattonal  Security,  noted  that  we 
ought  to  bo  eooemMd  not  only  with  what 
we  are  -g-*"**.  with  prohibiting  further  en- 
croachmanta  at  liarxlam-I<enlnUm,  and 
eliminating  «ta*t  la  already  there.  We  must 
also  eonoem  euraelvea  with  *nhe  alternative 
attitudes  and  values,  with  the  alternative 
eoonnsntc  eanespts  and  Ideas,  and  with  the 
altematlv*  pollttcal  methods,  forms  of  or- 
ganisation, and  prooed\iree." 

He  Is  right.  We  have  not  done  nearly 
enough  to  MnWniw  our  best  minds  and 
skills  wtthln  this  country— experts  in  land 
productivity,  taamtton,  indtistrlal  pioneer- 
ing, local  managament,  education — to  estab- 
lish n4>port  wtth  key  individuals  and  groups 
In  Latin  Amsrtea. 

To  BummarlBe:  Our  minimum  strategic 
objective  Is  to  thwart  and  eliminate  com- 
munism fram  the  hemisphere  as  an  alien 
and  intolsrahla  system.  Our  larger  objec- 
tives are  manifold,  but  a  first  step  toward 
them  Is  to  establish  a  national  priority  to 
marshal  ths  hsst  people  we  have  In  search 
at  ways  to  share  with  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  ths  lessons  of  our  own  successful 
ezperleness.  Then  the  Alliance  becomes  one 
for  true  knowledge  out  of  which  can  spring 
the  elimata  for  piogress — not  of  totalitari- 
anism such  as  the  Boriets  seek,  but  of  cre- 
aUvlty,  InltlAtlTe,  and  self-reliance. 


A  nm  APPOINTMENT 


lir.  IIATBUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  iinantmoiM  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  TteM  [Mr.  PaniAii]  may  ex- 
taod  hlg  rBBMurlEs  at  this  point  in  the 
RsooBO  aad  tedode  extraneotis  matter. 

The  SPKABJEK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objeetioin  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  res- 
ignation of  Mr.  Erie  Cocke,  Sr.,  from  the 
chairmanahip  of  the  Board  of  the  Fed- 
eral Depoaft  Insurance  Corporation 
represente  a  great  loss  to  the  public  serv- 
ice. Mr.  Oocke  has  done  a  superb  Job 
and  I  peraooaUy  deeply  regret  to  see  him 
leave. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  regrets  have  to 
a  large  extent  been  overcome  by  the  fact 
that  PreskdOBt  Kennedy  has  nominated 
Joseph  W.  Barr  to  be  the  next  Chairman 
of  the  Fsdcral  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. Certainly  the  President  could 
not  have  found.  In  my  view,  a  better  suc- 
cessor to  Itr.  Ooeke. 

Joe  Barr  waa  a  member  of  the  86th 
CongreM  and  waa  also  a  very  active  and 
able  memlMr  ci  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  aiMl  Currency. 


More  recently  Joe  Barr  has  been  as- 
sistant to  Secretary  Dillon  handling  con- 
gressional relations  on  legislative  mat- 
ters, and  in  this  Job  too  It  has  seemed  to 
me  he  has  performed  with  complete  ex- 
cellence. I  am  personally  delighted  and 
I  have  heard  the  expressions  of  many 
others  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  that  they  too  are 
delighted  that  Joe  Barr  Is  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

Rather  than  elaborate  in  my  own 
words.  I  would  like  to  call  the  Members' 
attention  to  an  editorial  on  Joe  Barr's 
appointment  which  appeared  in  the 
American  Banker  of  July  26.  1963 : 
A  Fun  ApponmczNT 

The  appointment  of  Joseph  Barr  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  is  one  that  should  be  hailed  by 
every  member  of  the  banking  community, 
and  particularly  by  those  banks  serviced 
by  the  FDIC. 

For  Mr.  Barr  brings  to  his  Job  a  fine  grasp 
of  economic  affairs,  and  a  keen  political 
mind,  well  seasoned  in  the  crucible  of  Wash- 
ington affairs. 

His  experience  as  congressional  liaison  man 
for  the  Treasury,  with  particular  respon- 
sibility for  guiding  the  administration  tax 
program  through  the  Congress,  will  stand 
him  in  particularly  good  stead  In  his  new 
assignment. 

While  Mr.  Barr  has  no  experience  In  bank- 
ing per  se,  his  broad  background  in  practical 
business  affairs,  coupled  with  a  strong  aca- 
demic discipline  In  economics,  provide  the 
basis  for  thorough  understanding  of  the 
technicalities  of  his  new  responsibility. 

When  Mr.  Barr  moves  into  his  office  in  the 
handsome  new  FDIC  Building  in  the  heart 
of  the  Washington  administration  complex, 
he  will  be  taking  over  a  unique  organisation, 
which  has  prospered  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Erie  Cocke,  8r.  The  FDIC  Insures 
13.456  banks,  including  36,340  separate  bank- 
ing offices.  The  total  capital  accounts  of 
these  banks  have  reached  the  level  of  $27  1 
billion.  Their  total  deposits  have  reached 
$207.S  billion,  and  are  projected  to  reach 
MAO  billion  by  the  end  of  1971. 

But  the  bare  financial  statistics  only  be- 
gin to  describe  the  stength  and  potential 
political  power  of  this  organization. 

One  key  point  which  sets  the  FDIC  apart 
is  the  fact  that  its  operating  funds  are  not 
appropriated  by.  and  therefore  controlled 
by.  the  Federal  Oovernment.  It  functions 
on  the  assessments  of  the  banks  It  Insures, 
and  therefore  operates  with  more  Independ- 
ence than  most  Federal  agencies. 

Another  Important  structxiral  aspect  of  the 
FDIC  is  that,  with  a  number  of  exceptions, 
it  Is  the  agency  of  the  smaller  banks.  These 
Institutions  are  woven  tightly  into  the  grass- 
roots structiire  of  this  country's  social  and 
political   organization. 

Thus  the  FDIC  is  a  system  which  has 
built-in  political  leverage — which  under  the 
seasoned  leadership  of  Mr.  Barr  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  developed  to  a  high  level  of 
operating  effectiveness. 

And  an  FDIC  which  marshals  this  strength 
can  become  an  even  more  valuable  element 
in  the  whole  banking  and  financial  structure 
of  this  cotintry.  For  with  powerful  forces 
already  in  motion  in  favor  of  other  segments 
of  that  structure,  the  Federal  organization 
representing  the  smaller  banks  will  need 
such  a  development  of  its  power. 

Not  that  an  intramural  donnybrook  is 
indicated  by  the  appointment  to  the  post  of 
a  man  of  Mr.  Barr's  outstanding  qualifica- 
tions. Far  from  it,  for  one  of  the  essentials 
of  political  skills  is  the  capacity  to  resolve 
differences,  and  not  to  create  them. 


But  it  is  apparent  that  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Cocke,  coming  at  a  time  when  the  whole 
banking  system  is  developing  Internal 
volatility  in  several  areas,  makes  It  most  im- 
portant that  the  vacuum  he  leaves  be  filled 
by  a  man  of  outstanding  qualifications,  par- 
ticularly in  the  political  field. 

This  the  FDIC  will  be  getting  In  Mr.  Barr. 
He.  the  FDIC,  the  administration,  and.  in- 
deed, all  of  banking,  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon   the  appointment 


TAX  EXEMPTION  SOURCE  OP 
POWER 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
In  the  Congressional  Rxcord  the  follow- 
ing editorial  in  the  Durham,  N.C.,  Herald 
of  July  13.  1963,  entitled  'Tax  Exemption 
Source  of  Power": 

Tax  Exemption  Soueck  or  Powxa 

Supplementing  Representative  Wriuht 
Patman's,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  criticism  of 
foundations  are  the  criticisms  reported  by 
Associated  Press  education  writer  O.  K. 
Hodenfleld  In  Sunday's  issue  of  this  paper. 
Congressman  Patman  thinks  the  foundations 
add  to  the  taxpayer's — individual  and  cor- 
porate— load  because  their  great  Incomes  are 
not  taxed:  he  also  sees  them  as  exercising 
too  much  power  in  the  economy  both  by 
rea,Bon  of  their  tax-free  privileges  and  their 
ability  to  Infiuence  the  economy  through 
selling  and  buying  of  securities  and  by  ac- 
quiring control  of  companies. 

Mr.  Hodenfleld's  feature  reveals  that  not 
all  the  beneficiaries  of  the  foundations' 
largess  are  happy  recipients.  Some  feel  that 
the  foundations  dictate  educational  policy  in 
the  Institutions  to  which  they  make  gifts. 
Not  only  do  these  educators  feel  that  the 
foundations  dictate  policy,  but  they  exercise 
a  measure  of  control  over  selection  of  per- 
sonnel, one  official  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators  expressing  the 
opinion  that  one  of  the  large  foundations 
"holds  a  veto  power  over  the  appointment  of 
the  presidents  of  at  least  half  the  private 
colleges  and  universities  In  the  United 
Statee." 

If  this  is  the  case,  it  constitutes  an  inva- 
sion of  the  independence  of  the  private  In- 
stitutions which  would  hardly  be  tolerated 
if  it  came  from  the  Oovernment.  For  a  board 
of  trustees  to  attempt  to  dictate  faculty  ap- 
pointments to  the  extent  some  foundations 
are  charged  with  controlling  selection  of  ad- 
ministrative heads  would  provoke  the  angri- 
est of  reactions  from  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors. 

The  foundations  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
give  their  money  without  designating  how 
it  Is  to  be  spent.  They  certainly  may  choose 
the  objects  of  their  liberality  and  should 
be  able  to  select  the  projects  they  finance 
On  the  other  hand,  they  may  readily  go  too 
far  in  undertaking  to  control  choice  of  per- 
sonnel by  responsible  college  and  university 
officials. 

The  tax  exemption  enjoyed  by  the  founda- 
tions is  the  true  source  of  their  power.  In 
a  nation  in  which  all  its  people  and  Its  busi- 
ness and  industrial  firms  are  taxed.  It  seems 
hardly  fair  to  allow  the  foundations  to  use 
their  tax-free  status  to  build  up  tremendous 
reserves  which  exercise  such  Influence  In  the 
economy.  Taxing  foundation  Income  merits 
congressional  oonslderation. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Baring  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today  and  the  remainder 
of  the  week  on  account  of  ofBcial  busi- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Kelly  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today  and  the  remainder 
of  the  week  on  account  of  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive progrsmi  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas,  today,  for 
30  minutes;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  for  30  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Laird,  for  15  minutes,  on  August 
8. 

Mr.  CvKTis,  for  1  hour,  today,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoNcaKssioiVAL 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  ronarks, 
was  granted  to:       j 

Mr.  DuLSKi. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TxjppER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Talcott.        | 

Mr.  CxmiJs. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsitmaga)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Joelson  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 

follows: 

8.  27.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Canyonlanda  National  Park  in 
the  State  of  Utah,  and  tor  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  853.  An  act  to  provide  an  adequate  basis 
for  adminlBtration  of  the  Lake  Mead  National 
Recreation  Area.  Ariz,  and  Nev.,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Coounlttes  on  Intwlor 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  August  2,  1962. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  5207.  An  act  to  amend  ths  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926.  to  authorise  addi- 
tional appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  46  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, August  6.  1963.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XKIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1093.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiory,  transmitting  a  report  covering  the 
progress  made  in  liquidating  the  assets  of 
the  former  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion for  the  quarterly  period  ending  June  30, 
1963,  piu-suant  to  67  Stat.  230,  and  Reorgani- 
sation Plan  No.  1  of  1957  (22  F.R.  4633);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1094.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer-Gen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Increased  price  for  ballistics 
computers  resulting  from  excessive  estimated 
materfal  costs  under  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  negotiated  firm  flxed-prlce  contract 
AF  09  (603) -34097  with  Servomechanlsms, 
Inc.,  El  Segundo,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operations. 

1095.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  unnecessary  annual  expenditures 
by  the  Departments  of  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy  for  leasing  commercial  facilities  to 
store  petroleum  products  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  area  instead  of  vising  excess 
Oovernment-owned  petroleum  facilities  at 
the  Navy  Fuel  Department,  Point  Molate, 
Richmond,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
ertunent  Operations. 

1096.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  as  of  June  30, 
1963,  pursuant  to  Public  Lavr  554,  82d  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

1097.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Povrar  Oonunisslon,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 20a(b)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  with 
respect  to  the  Interconnection  of  electric 
faculties";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

1098.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  Oeneral  Services  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  records  pro- 
posed for  disposal  under  the  law;  to  the 
Committee  on   House   Administration. 

1099.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
at  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  blU  entitled  "A  blU  to  authorize  the 
disposition  of  funds  arising  from  a  Judgment 
In  favor  of  the  Snake  or  Palute  Indians  of 
the  former  Malheur  Reservation  In  Oregon": 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1100.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Indian  Claims  Conunlsslon,  trans- 
mitting a  report  that  proceedings  have  been 
concluded  with  respect  to  claim  of  the 
Paumee  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  peti- 
tioner, V.  the  United  States  of  America,  de- 
fendant. Docket  No.  10,  pursuant  to  60  Stat. 
1065;  as  XJS.C.  70t:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1101.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  restrictions  In 
military  areoB  and  sonee";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1102.  A  letter  from  the  Governor ,  Canal 
Zone  Government,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  regulate 
archeologlcal  exploration  In  the  Canal 
Zone";  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

11(}8.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Service,  XJB. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
PubUc  Law  87-885;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


1104.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  an  order  entered  as  well  as  a  list  of  the 
persons  Involved,  piu^uant  to  the  act  of 
September  11,  1957;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1105.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  which  this  Service 
has  approved  according  the  beneficiaries  of 
such  petitions  first  preference  classification, 
pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1106.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
PubUc  Law  87-885;  to  the  CJonmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1107.  A  letter  from  the  (Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  impairment  of  combat  readiness 
of  a  I>epartnient  of  the  Army  combat  unit  at 
Fort  George  G.  Meade,  Md.,  resulting  from 
lack  of  repair  p>arts;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Government   Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Am,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  August  1, 
1963,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
Augusts,  1963: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  1163.  An  act  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Area  Redevolpment  Act; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  633).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  July  30. 
1963,  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
August  3,  1963: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HH.  7824.  A  bill  to  continue,  for  the 
period  ending  November  30,  1963,  the  exist- 
ing temporary  Increase  In  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  634) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

[Submitted  August  5,  1963] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xiii.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJl.  4879.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
Library  Services  Act  to  Increase  the  Federal 
assistance  for  the  Improvement  of  public 
libraries;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  635). 
Referred  to  the  CcMnmlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WATSON:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  HH.  5778.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  In- 
crease from  10  to  20  miles  the  area  within 
which  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  may  establish 
stations,  substations,  or  branches  of  post  of- 
fices; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  636).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Hit.  7544.  A  blU  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assist  States  and 
Communities  In  preventing  and  combating 
mental  retardation  through  expansion  and 
Improvement  of  the  maternal  and  chUd 
health  and  crippled  children's  programs, 
through  provision  of  prenatal,  maternity,  and 
Infant  care  for  individuals  with  conditions 
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i^tatf  wttb  ehlMbMLTlng  which  may  lead 
to  m«attt  ntardAUon.  and  through  pUnalng 
for  oOBipgafc— hn  action  to  eoinb«.t  mental 
retanlAttoa.  mmI  for  other  prirpoaee:  with 
■nrnrtmantt  (Bept.  Mo.  8S7).  Referred  to 
the  CoaflklMa*  of  the  Whole  Hotjae  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 


PX7BLIC  Bnil^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  dMue  4  of  rule  mni.  public 
bills  and  rMoiuiiono  were  Introduced  and 
sevenJly  nf erred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AlfDBtSON: 
HH.  7910.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  aiafe) 
at  the  l^WilgTatlon  and  Nationality  Act.  aa 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  PARBSTSm: 
Hit.  mo.  A  bill  to  amend  the  US.  Hous- 
inf  Act  of  1987  to  restore  the  former  prefer- 
ences aeeorded  veterana  and  serrlcemen   In 
the  selection  of  tenants  for  low-rent  housing 
proleets;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
CUfiwMiy. 

By  Mr.  PALLON: 
HJt.  TMl.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  laeuance 
of  a  apseial  pcistafe  stamp  in  commemoration 
ttt  the  ISOUi  annlTersary  of  the  eompoeltlon 
of  the  8tar-0pangled  Banner;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PASCELL: 
HJt.  7MS.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
henatvs,   looc-range,    and    coordinated    na- 
tional   prograoi    In    oceanography,    and    for 
other  puiposes.  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marias  and  Plsherlee. 
By  Mr.  PLOOO: 
HJl.  7993.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Pederml 
Water  FoUvttoa  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
the   — Hag  off   of    certain   abandoned   co^l 
mlnea  so  as  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  water- 
ways, ma4  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  OARMATZ: 
HJl.  7934.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
Of  s  speolal  pns<ags  stamp  la  commemoration 
of  the  IfOtk  anniversary  at  the  conapoaltkm 
of  the  8tar-apang}ed  Banner;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttes  CO  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  LANKPORD: 
HJl.  7MS.  A  bOl  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  spselal  posSsge  stamp  in  commemoration 
of  the  llOSto  anniversary  of  the  eompoeltlon 
of  the  8lsr-8pan«led  Banner;   to  the  Com- 
mittee <m  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
^  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
HJR.  TtM.  A  Mil  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  speelal  postage  stamp  In  commemoration 
of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  composition 
of  the  8tar*8pancled  Banner:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
^Jjfr.  MATHLAS: 
HJl.  IMTT.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  spsslal  psstsge  stamp  In  commemoration 
of  the  ISOth  anniversary  of  the  composition 
of  the  atar-8pangled  Banner;    to  the  Oom- 
mlttss  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Ux.  BOeXNTHAL: 
HJft.  JVkk.  A  bill  to  amend  the  InuiUgratlon 
and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  purpoaes; 
to  the  Goounlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  eATLOB: 
HJi.7ia9.  A    blU    to    amend    the    Mineral 
Leasing  Aet  of  PelMruary  25.  1830.  to  provide 
that  In  evtaln  circumstances  payment  shall 
be  eonsMsrstf  timely  when  deposited  In  the 
mall;  to  t&s  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SICKLZS: 
HJt.  79SO.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1940  to  psrmlt  donations  of  surplus  personal 
property  to  Ststs  agencies  for  use  by  volun- 
teer flrsflghttng  organisations;  to  the  Cosn- 
mlttes  on  Oovsnuaent  Operations. 

H.B.  TMI.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  ^sdal  postage  stamp  in  coaunamora- 
tlon  of  tba  ISOCa  anniversary  at  the  oonk- 
posltUm  at  tbs  Star-Spangled  Banner;  to  the 
Commitias  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


By    Mr.    TEAOTJK    of    Texas    (by    re- 
quest )  : 
H  R.  7932.  A   bUl    to   relieve    the   Veterans- 
Administration  from  paying  Interest  on  the 
amount  of  capital  funds  transferred  In  fiscal 
year  1063  from  the  direct  loan  revolving  fund 
to  the  loan  guaranty  revulvlng  fund,   to  the 
Committee  ou   Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr     EDMO^rt)SON; 
HJl.  7933.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  Pebruary  25.  1930.  to  provide 
that  In  certain  circumstances  payment  sliall 
t)e  considered  tiniely  when  deposited  in  the 
mall;   to  the  Committee  ou  lulerior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORTON. 
H-R.7934.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  U- 
suance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  com- 
memoration of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
composition  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
HR  7935  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Appalachian 
Highlands  area  by  promoting  full  employ- 
ment and  full  utilization  of  the  abundant 
human  and  natural  resources  of  the  area, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr  GURNEY ; 
H  J.  Res.  621.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  determination  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  situation  In  Cuba  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr   JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin; 
H.J.  Res.  623.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain   carriers  by  raUroad  and  cer- 
tain of   their  employers:    to   the  Committee 
ou  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    LANKFORU; 
H.J.Res.  623.  Joint    resolution    to   provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispuu  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  cer- 
tain of  their  employers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and    Foreign   Conunerce. 
By  Mr   MADDEN: 
HJ  Res  624.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain 
of    their    employees,    to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Coounerce. 
By  Mr   PKIXT 
H.J.  Res.  636.  Joint   r«aoluUon  deslgnaUnp 
August  28.  1063.  as  a  National  Day  of  Prayer, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
HJ.  Res.  636.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  establishment  of 
an    Interstate    school    disUlct    by    Hanover. 
N  H  ,  and  Norwich,  Vt  .  and  to  an  agreement 
between     Hanover     School     District.     New 
Hampshire,  and  Norwich  Town  School  Dl»- 
Ulct.  Vermont;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr.  TOLLiysON: 
H  J.  Res.  627.  Joint  resolution  pnjjxislng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  preserve  and  protect  references  to 
reliance  upon  God  in  governmental  matters; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ADOABBO: 
HJ.  Res.  638.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  continued  shipment  of  the  drug  Krebl- 
Gsen  In  Interstate  coauneroa  In  order  to  in- 
sure the  continued  availubUty  of  such  drug 
for    the    treatment    of    patients    now    being 
Ueated    with    such    drug    and    for    terminal 
cancer  patients;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Oommeroe. 
By  Mr.  McFAIX.: 
H  J  Res  629    Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  the  settlement  of  tiie  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  raUroad  and  certain 
of  their  employees:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Poreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr    ANDRCWS: 
H.  Ree.  473.  BeaoluUon  providing  for  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  United  States  Fifth  Cir- 


cuit Court  of  Appeals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr   LAIRD 

H  Res.  473.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  Investigate  expenditures  for 
research  programs  conducted  by  or  sponsored 
by  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.  Rea.  474.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  House 
d(x  ument  the  May  1963  Special  Report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  on  Increase  in 
the  Resources  of  the  Inter-American  Dcvelop- 
nicnt  Bank,  by  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.  Res.  475.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  House 
dixrument  the  May  10«3  Special  Report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  on  the  Pro- 
posed Increase  of  $1  Billion  in  Authorized 
Capital  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  by  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


1963 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 
HJi.  7036.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexandra 
Matara  Narayan   and   Jagjlwan  Narayan;    to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HR.  7937.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Victor  O 
McNabb;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
My  Mr   DAWSON: 
H  R  7938    A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Jeanne 
Sumltra  Helnert;    to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HALPia«N 
HJl.  7939    A    btU    for    the    relief    of    Rosa 
Vexelman;    to  the   Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    KEOGH 
HR  7»40    A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Maria 
Persic;  to  the  ComnrUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

223.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner.  Canyon  Station.  Wyo  .  requesting 
legislation  that  would  not  permit  any  slng:e 
farm  or  farm  corporation  from  receiving  In 
"parity"  any  more  In  total  cash  per  year  than 
the  single  family  unit  is  now  receiving  In 
direct  aid  or  In  welfare  per  year,  and  that  the 
"parity"  that  the  farmers  of  America  receive 
should  be  considered  relief  money;  to  the 
CumnUttee  on  Agriculture. 

224  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Canyon 
Station,  Wyo  ,  requesting  that  there  be  pub- 
lished as  a  House  document  the  ecoiKunic 
views  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  expressed 
during  his  campaign  of  1912  fur  reelection 
to  the  Presidency;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration 

223  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Can- 
yon Station,  Wyo  .  requesting  legislation  for 
the  resumption  of  publication  of  the  "Offi- 
cial Register  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment ';  showing  the  names,  salaries,  and 
residences  by  congressioiuU  districts  of  all 
leading  patronage,  appointive,  and  Senate 
conflmuktion  positions  imder  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

226.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon City,  Wyo.,  suggesting  that  the  name  of 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  be  changed   to  the  Conunlttee  on 
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Pro-American  Activities;   to  the  Commlttss 
on  Rules. 

227.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stonsr,  Can- 
yon City.  Wyo.,  requesting  ths  aboliahmsnt 
of  the  office  of  IJ3.  House  Chaplain  during 
the  period  the  decision  by  the  VJB.  Suprsms 
Court    of    June    1963    against   prayers   and 


Blbls  reading  In  n.S.  public  schools  Is  In 
effect:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

228.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon City,  Wyo.,  requesting  that  there  be  cre- 
ated a  standing  conunlttee  known  as  the 
Conunlttee  on  Extinguishment  of  the  n.S. 
Public  Debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


229.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon City,  Wyo.,  requesting  legislation  re- 
quiring that  every  Federal  contract  valued 
at  0600  million  or  more  to  be  specifically 
voted  on  in  regular  blU  form,  as  in  the  case 
of  any  blU  reqvilrlng  congressional  passage; 
to  the  Csmmittee  on  Rules. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Serra:  1713  aad  1M3 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or   NEW    jnSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  5.  1963 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
no  chamber  in  this  great  Capitol  is  more 
replete  with  historical  significance  than 
Statuary  Hall.  There  stand  in  honored 
glory  the  statues  of  those  who  have 
framed  and  molded  the  spiritual,  mili- 
tary, social,  and  political  history  of  these 
United  States.  One  among  them  I 
would  like  to  cite  for  recognition  by  this 
body.  The  250th  anniversary  of  his  birth 
is  being  commemorated  this  year.  I  re- 
fer, of  course,  to  the  immigrant  Francis- 
can friar  who  left  an  inextinguishable 
mark  on  what  Is  now  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Father  Junipero  Serra. 

Junipero  Serra,  the  son  of  Margarita 
Ferrer  and  Antonio  Serra.  was  bom  in 
Petra.  Mallorca,  on  November  24.  1713. 
His  baptismal  name  was  Miguel  Josi. 
He  chose  the  name  Junipero  after  com- 
pleting his  probationary  period  and  up- 
on making  his  religious  profession  diort- 
ly  after  entering  the  Franciscan  Order  at 
Palma  on  September  14,  1730.  He  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  St.  Francis  Friary 
in  Palma. 

Father  Serra  spent  the  early  years  of 
his  priesthood  studying  and  teaching. 
The  recipient  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
theology  from  the  Lullian  University  of 
Palma,  he  filled  with  distinction  the  post 
of  instructor  in  philosophy  and  was  also 
heralded  as  the  area's  finest  preacher. 
But  the  friar's  most  brilliant  service  still 
lay  ahead  of  him, 

Sailing  in  1749  with  a  group  of  Fran- 
ciscans bound  for  the  Apostolic  College 
of  San  Fernando  in  Mexico  City,  he 
landed  in  Veracruz.  He  trudged  on  foot 
to  Mexico  City  without  provisions  or 
guide  and  accompanied  by  only  one  com- 
panion, arriving  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1750.  Soon,  Father  Serra  accepted  a  call 
to  the  wild  and  inhospitable  region  of  the 
Sierra  Gorda  where  he  spent  9  years 
among  the  Indians.  The  next  8  years 
he  spent  in  Mexico  City  as  a  preacher 
and  confessor.  In  1767,  when  the  Fran- 
ciscans replaced  the  Jesuits  in  lower 
California,  Father  Serra  was  sent  as 
presidente  to  that  region. 

In  1769  he  ventured  forth  again  Into 
a  new  field.  The  Franciscans  agreed  to 
cooperate  with  the  government  by  found- 
ing missions  in  upper  Calif orada.  Five 
members  of  the  order,  with  Serra  as 
presidente,  accompanied  the  mllltarj 
expediUon  of  Oaspar  de  Portola  as  It 


moved  northward.  On  July  16,  1769, 
they  established  the  mission  of  San 
Diego,  the  first  of  21  eventually  set  up 
on  the  California  coast. 

For  the  next  15  years  the  able,  kindly 
friar  toiled  in  California.  Up  and  down 
the  coast  on  foot  he  traveled,  the  guid- 
ing force  that  resulted  in  the  successful 
occupation  of  what  is  now  the  State  of 
California.  During  his  presidency  9  mis- 
sions were  founded,  more  than  6,000  In- 
dians were  baptized  and  more  than  5,000 
were  confirmed. 

Equally  remarkable  was  the  material 
progress  under  the  missions.  Father 
Serra  was  the  first  to  apply  the  science 
of  irrigation  in  the  area.  He  was  the 
pioneer  who  revealed  to  the  world  the 
possibilities  of  California's  fertile  soil 
and  favorable  climate. 

When  just  past  70,  the  earthly  mission 
of  Serra  ended.  He  died  in  1784  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Mission  of  San 
Carlos  de  Carmel  near  Monterey.  His 
remains  were  Interred  in  a  quiet  spot 
beneath  the  old  arches. 

But  the  spirit  of  Father  Serra  endures 
today,  not  simply  confined  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  California  or  to  a  dignified  sec- 
tion of  Statuary  Hall  but  throughout  a 
wide  portion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

A  movement  known  as  Serra  interna- 
tional began  February  27,  1935.  in 
Seattle.  Wash.  Over  the  years  Serra 
clubs  have  been  formed  in  the  great 
majority  of  our  States.  All  existing 
Serra  clubs  duly  organized  and  chartered 
constitute  Serra  international.  The 
Serra  movement  is  international  in 
scope.  Catholic  in  emphasis  and  char- 
acter, and  democratic  in  practice.  Cath- 
olic business  and  professional  men  com- 
pose the  membership  of  the  Serra  clubs. 
The  objectives  of  Serra  international  are 
to  foster  religious  vocations  and  assist 
in  the  education  of  young  men  for  the 
priesthood  and  to  further  Catholicism 
through  enduring  friendships  among 
Catholic  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  inform 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  a 
chapter  of  Serra  was  organized  in  Pater- 
son.  N.J.,  in  the  late  1950's.  Very  Rev. 
Edward  J.  Scully,  now  pastor  of  Immacu- 
late Heart  of  Mary  R.  C.  Church,  Wayne, 
is  the  chaplain.  Joseph  A.  Abbott,  a 
communications  official  and  parishioner 
of  St.  Joseph's,  Paterson,  served  as 
first  president.  He  has  been  followed 
successively  as  president  by  Cyril  W. 
Collins,  trucking  executive.  St.  An- 
thony's, Hawthorne;  James  P.  Evers,  at- 
torney and  college  professor,  St.  An- 
thony's. Hawthorne;  Edward  J.  Foster, 
businessman,  St.  Philip  the  Apostle, 
Clifton;  and  J.  Joseph  Simonelli,  busi- 
nessman. Holy  Cross,  Wayne. 


I  know  that  these  leaders  and  their  as- 
sociates prefer  silence  to  acclaim  in  the 
performance  of  their  endeavors.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  significance  of  1963 
as  the  250th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  I 
merely  want  to  pay  a  deserved  tribute 
to  Father  Serra 's  missioners  in  my  home 
city  of  Paterson,  N.J, 


Annual  Adjnstment  of  Pay  of  Postal  and 
Federal  Employeei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NXW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  5. 1963 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  carries  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  annual 
adjustment  of  pay  of  postal  and  Federal 
employees.  Public  Law  87-793,  enacted 
by  the  last  Congress,  provided  for  a  study 
of  the  pay  of  Federal  employees  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  comparable  employees  in 
outside  industry.  Such  a  study  would  be 
n:iade  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
which  would  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  and,  after  analysis  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  other  agencies 
of  Government,  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Such  a  recommendation  was  sent  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  in  the 
latter  part  of  April  of  this  year.  My  bill 
will  go  a  little  further  than  the  Presi- 
dential recommendation,  in  that  It  pro- 
vides for  up-to-date  comparability. 

The  recommendations  of  the  President 
are  based  upcm  the  1961-62  comparable 
figures.  A  study  such  as  that  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  made  at 
the  end  of  a  year;  by  the  time  the  figures 
are  completed,  the  data  Is  1  year  old. 
By  the  time  the  study  is  completed  in 
the  various  agencies  of  Government  and 
the  legislation  is  passed  by  Congress,  the 
comparability  that  is  then  attained  is  2 
years  old.  Pay  raises  granted  in  outside 
industry  during  the  last  2  years  have 
averaged  3  percent  a  year. 

Accordingly,  in  my  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced, I  am  providing  an  additional  6 
percent  in  the  lower  levels  over  and  above 
the  recommendations  of  the  President. 
I  have  Eilso  reduced  the  increases  recom- 
mended in  the  top  levels  so  that  those 
increases  will  amount  to  i4>pr(Hclmately 
10  percent  The  present  pay  in  level  20 
of  the  postal  field  service  schedule  and 
grade  18  in  the  classified  servioe  schedula 
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is  $20,000.  In  mj  bill  this  U  increased  to 
$32,000  mumaaXtf.  I  think  it  should  b« 
confined  to  that  fl«ur«  until  such  time  •• 
ConffreM  ooadudes  a  stady  on  execuUre 
ray. 

I  sincerely  recommend  that  my  col- 
l~a!?ues  make  a  yery  careful  study  of  the 
bill  that  X  introduoed. 


Tb«  Braccro's  Vicwpoiat 


vn 


EXmiaiON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOK.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

OF  CikUrvmitiA 
■OU8B  or  RB^RKSXMTATTVES 

Monday,  August  5.  1963 


cratic  governmental  ofDcials.  too,  would 
prefer  that  our  largesse  be  funneled 
through  their  agencies.  I  suppose  this 
Is  a  frailty  of  human  nature.  But  we 
need  not  succumb  to  It. 

The  US.  agricultural  Industry  can 
sponsor  the  most  effective,  most  bene- 
flcial.  and  mont  appreciated  aid  proirram 
yet  devised.  It  provides  aid  in  valuable 
technical  agriculture  knowledge  and  in 
direct  wages  for  services  performed. 

We  should  not  tolerate  llieRal  miKra- 
Uon  as  suggested,  but  prevention  will  be 
difficult  and  embarrassing  to  both  the 
United  States  and  M&xico  becau.se  the 
respective  needs  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  are  so  great. 

The  bracero  program  is  an  effective, 
desired,  decent  solution  to  a  difficult 
economic  and  diplomatic  problem. 


plants  in  addition  to  its  many  dwellings. 

The  homes  In  West  Paterson,  although 
not  luxurious,  are  proud  ssrmbols  of  the 
American  economic  system. 

West  Paterson  is  a  typical  American 
town  which  takes  great  satisfaction  in  Its 
institutions.  It  Is  grateful  for  Its 
churchs.  Its  schools,  and  Its  volunteer 
fire  department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  beloved  Nation  can 
only  be  as  strong  as  the  thousands  of 
municipalities  of  which  it  is  composed. 
West  Paterson  Is  one  of  these  sources  of 
national  strength  and  growth.  We  sa- 
lute it  on  fu  50th  birthday  and  wish  it 
many  more  years  of  progress  in  a  free 
and  peaceful  United  States. 


Mr.  TAIiOOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  some 
quarters  the  bracero  farm  labor  pro- 
gram htm  bMn  daaounced  a«  slave  labor 
and  described  as  harmful  to  the  Mexican 
workers  and  tlwfr  families.  The  Copley 
News  Service  recently  featured  an 
article  fltMB  Ifeotioo  City  which  answers 
the  congressional  debate  which  was 
loaded  wUh  antlslavery  purple  prose 
when  AriUlc  Law  78  extension  was 
defeated. 

Two  hundred  braeeros  gathered  in 
front  of  Ma*  Novedades  newspaper  office 
in  Mexico  City.  Their  spokesmen  talked 
lo  the  edlton.  Here  k  the  gist  of  their 
eomments: 

While  pee^  to  WB^lngton  and  lieztco 
City  daaoiiBea  lianiijlwii  a«  alaTv  labor,  no- 
body has  aitad  ear  opinloa.  W«  ooold  toll 
ttwm  It  is  feavtf  work,  but  w«  cooM  cite  • 
thou— nrt  asMs  cf  baidar  work  at  an«-t«nUi 
Um  pay  rlgM  hsr*. 

Borne  hava  denounced  ua  m  unpatriotic  for 
going  abroad  to  work.  But  th«  plain  acawer 
tB  we  wonld  gladly  stay  home  and  work  for 
one-third  ef  wtatt  we  earn  In  the  United 
Stetes  tf  wo  mfUm  ^M«  Ind  work.  What 
;asr  Tlier*  la  wnampleyBiaat 
•vm  move  to  tbe  dtlaa.  If 
our  nraciwri  eDotoaeta  ara  not  dofended  w« 
will  be  forced  to  mlgrmte  Illegally  and  aeek 
work  under  much,  worae  conditlona. 

ofBdais  mlcbt  pre- 

nill  linns  ot  American 

ftbey  ooold  admlntetcT  the 

to  tbcir  petty  offleers 

take  the  eredlt  for 

fiomc  of  our  own  bureau- 


Federal     Statistical     Directory     Providei 
Ready  Reference  to  Executive  Branch 


West  Paterson,  NJ.:  A  SOtli  Aaaiversary 
Salate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NrW    JXtLSKT 

LN  THE  HOUrfE  OF  RKPREaENTATIVKii 

Uondat.  August  5.  1963 

Mr  JOELSON  Mr  Speaker,  14  com- 
mimities  make  up  the  Eighth  District  of 
New  Jersey  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  In  this  body  One  of  these. 
West  Paterson,  is  now  observing  the 
gfrfden  Jubilee  of  its  establishment. 

The  assembly  of  a  dozen  dedicated  cit- 
izens In  Noveml)er  1912  led  to  the  In- 
corporation of  the  Borough  of  West  Pat- 
erson l>y  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  on 
March  25.  1941.  Ratification  by  the 
voters  of  West  Paterson  followed  on  May 
26  of  the  same  year. 

Oarret  Mountain  Reservation,  an  ex- 
panse of  450  acres.  Is  located  in  this 
monkipallty  of  8,000  Inhabitants.  The 
borough  Is  nearly  3  square  miles  in  area 
at  a  latitude  of  north  40  degrees  53  min- 
utes and  longitude  of  west  74  degrees 
10  minutes. 

The  borough  has  adjusted  to  the  In- 
creasing tempo  of  the  20th  century, 
and    has    thriving    modem    Industrial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  masoTTU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKfi 

Monday.  August  5.  1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  the  19th  edition  of  the  Fed- 
eral Statistical  Directory  was  published 
by  the  OfBce  of  Statistical  Standards, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  According  to  Its 
foreword : 

The  Federal  StatUtlcal  Directory  is  de- 
signed to  serve  as  a  guide  to  facilitate  com- 
munication with  ofBces  concerned  with 
particular  atatlstleal  functions.  It  llrts.  by 
organizational  unlta  within  each  agency,  the 
namea.  office  addraaaaa.  and  telephone  num- 
bera  of  profeaalonal .  technical,  and  admlnla- 
tratlva  p«raoanal  aaaoclated  with  atatiatlcal 
and  related  aotlvlUea  of  agenclea  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  recocmx^nd 
this  directory  as  a  document  of  consider- 
able value  for  ooogresslonal  ofDces.  It 
contains  vital  Information  and  is  nsost 
useful  for  all  research  projects. 

In  an  exchange  of  letters  with  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  I  requested 
that  each  Congressman's  and  Senator's 
afBoe  receive  s  copy,  and  It  is  my  tinder- 
standing  that  these  have  been  dis- 
Uihuted. 


SENATE 

TuBSButY,  August  6,  1963 


The  SasAte  aMt  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  waa  odted  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  taouMn. 

The  C?hitlrtTV  Bev.  Fredertek  Brown 
Harris,  DD..  offered  the  foUowlng 
prayer: 


Oar  VMfear,  Ood.  taming  to  Thee,  we 
woold  wm«  at  the  start  of  every  day's 
rMord.  'TXk  mk  hstmnlwg  Ood."  for  more 
and  matt  W9  tolimiit/  realtae  that  every 
n«tlo»al*0a»  to,  ftt  Rs  heart.  spirMoal. 

A  fiy  li— tid  w«Rld  has  watched 
with  wHttMli^ M  In  a  faraway  capital, 
wMk  ili  MMkvwad  of  sirfendor  and  ter- 
•  flip  Bw  ieen  taken  back  frolb  the 


brink  of  mutual  destruction.  Thou 
knowest  that  in  the  memorable  hour 
which  marked  the  signature  of  nations 
to  a  document  which  carries  the  deepest 
concern  of  the  continents  and  isles  of 
the  sea.  mixed  with  the  ink  which  our 
free  Republic  has  contributed  to  the 
signing  of  the  soleom  oompact  is  the 
fervent  hope  and  prayer  that  no  betray- 
als win  ever  wipe  from  the  darkened  sky 
the  rahibow  which  now  arches  the  heav- 
ens. As  in  the  days  lo  come,  in  the  proc- 
ess of  advice  and  consent,  here  in  this 
Chamber  is  weighed  the  possikle  gain 
and  the  risk,  may  this  body,  seeking 
naught  but  the  truth  and  the  safeguard- 
ing of  the  dignity  of  freedom  In  all  the 
earth,  be  the  instrument  of  Tliy  will  for 
preserving  our  birthright  and  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations. 


Lead  kindly  light  amid  the  encircling 
gloom. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  MANsrmj).  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
August  2,  1963.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAOES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT — 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLfl 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Idiller. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  August  5,   1963,  the  President 
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had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
acts: 

S.  489.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
5,  1938.  establishing  a  email  claims  and  oon- 
cilhitlon  branch  in  the  municipal  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

S  490.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July  3, 
1940.  as  amended,  relating  to  the  reoordlng 
or  Ueua  on  motor  vehlclea  and  trailers  reg- 
istered in  the  District  of  Columbia,  ao  as  to 
eUmlnate  the  requirement  that  an  alpha- 
betical file  on  such  Uena  be  maintained;  and 

?  1036.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inland  and 
western  rivers  rules  concerning  anchor  lights 
and  fog  signals  required  in  special  anchor- 
age areas,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 


REPORT  ON  LEND-LEASE  OPERA- 
TIONS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  114) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
which,  with  the  accompansrlng  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  44th 
Report  to  Congress  on  Lend -Lease  Oper- 
ations. This  report  covers  the  calendar 
year  1962. 

This  report  is  submitted  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  5(b)  of  the 
Lend-Lcase  Act  of  March  11. 1941. 

JORIf  F.  Kehhedy. 
The  Whttv  Hotrsx,  August  6.  1963. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  130.  An  act  to  change  tlie  name  of  Fort 
Randall  Reservoir  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  to  Lake  Francia  Oaaa; 

8.  iSl.  An  act  to  change  the  name  ef  the 
Big  Bend  Reaervolr  in  tlie  State  of  Boutli 
Dakota  to  Lake  Sharp* ; 

S.  B50.  An  act  to  change  tlie  name  of  the 
Bruces  lEddy  Etam  and  Reaervoir  in  the  State 
of  Idaho  to  the  Dwt>rahak  Dam  and  Raaer- 
Tolr;   and 

8.  1052.  An    act   to   amend    the   tfatlaiwl 
Cultiiral  Center  Act  to  extend  tlk* 
tlun  date  contained  therein,  and  to 
the  Board  of  TTuatMa. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  blBs  of 
the  Senate,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment. In  which  It  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate : 

8.  874.  An  act  to  anthorlae  the  oonstrae- 
Uon  and  equipping  at  baildlngi  required  In 
connection  with  the  OfMrattona  at  tb» 
Bureau  of  the  Mint; 

S.  1104.  An  act  to  remove  tlie  paroantage 
lltnltatlona  on  retirement  of  anlisted  man  of 
the  Coast  Oiuu^.  and  for  oibar  purposes; 
and 

s  1388.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Cache  National  Foreat,  Utah. 

The  message  further  anaounoed  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  btil  (8.  1QS2) 
to  exclude  cargo  whloh  la  lumber  from 
certain  tariff  llllag  nQUircments  uodw 
the  Shipping  Act.  101«,  with  auuod- 
nents,  in  which  U  requssted  the  ooncor- 
rence  of  the  Senate, 
cnc 800 


REPORT  OF  A   COMMnTEE  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
August  2. 1963, 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  <hi 
Armed  Services,  reported  favorably,  witii 
an  amendment,  on  August  5,  1963,  the 
bill  (HJl.  5555)  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  (No.  387)  thereon,  which 
was  printed. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  was  au- 
thorised to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESiuENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  and  withdrawing 
the  nomination  of  Richard  R.  Conley  to 
be  postmaster  at  Rome  City,  Ind.,  which 
nomhiatlpg  messages  were  referred  to 
the  Oommittee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
aee  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  M 
nominations   were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  htr.  "Eastlastd)  . 
from  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary: 

lotaa  H.  PhiUipa.  of  maataBlppl.  to  be  UJS. 
marshal  for  the  norttMm  district  of 
?pL 


SXECUTTVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nomination  of  86  flag 
and  general  oflloers  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Ah*  Force,  and  ask  tliat  these  names 
be  printed  on  theExecutlve  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


The  nominations  plaoed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  are  as  follows: 

Oapt.  rnd  a.  Bennett,  U.S.  Mavy.  to  be 
Director  of  Budget  and  Reports  In  tbe  De- 
partment of  the  Navy; 

Bdward  B.  Grimm,  and  aundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  in  the  U.S.  Navy; 

Vice  Adm.  Ulysses  S.  O.  Sharp,  Jr..  U.S. 
Navy,  for  commanda  and  other  dutlee  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  admiral  whUe  so  serving; 

Adm.  John  H.  Sides,  UJB.  Navy,  to  be  placed 
on  tbe  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  admiral; 

Ma].  Oen.  William  Jooas  Ely,  U.S.  Army, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent, for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  while  so  serving; 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  J.  Stroh,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Rear  Adm.  John  S.  McCain.  Jr..  UjB.  Navy. 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  ao  serving; 

Vice  Adm.  William  P.  Rabom.  Jr.,  U.8. 
Navy,  to  be  plaoed  on  the  retired  list  In  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral; 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Winston  Lapsley.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general.  U.S. 
Army),  and  sundry  other  officers,  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States; 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  White.  Regular  Air 
Force,  and  sundry  other  officers,  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  In  the  VS.  Air  Force;  and 

Rear  Adm.  Gl3mn  R.  Donaho,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  ao  serving. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
tion, I  report  favorably  6,896  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  In  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  and  978  appointments  in 
the  Air  Force,  all  in  the  grade  of  captain 
and  below.  Since  these  names  have  al- 
ready been  printed  in  the  Congrsssional 
Record,  in  ordn  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  on  the  Executive  CsJendar,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk,  for 
the  informatlmi  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  He  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Franklin  A.  Hart.  Jr..  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  permanent  appointment  in  the 
Marine  Corps; 

Qiarlea  C.  McClement.  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  appointment  in  the  U3.  Navy; 

William  H.  Ab*i,  and  aiutdry  other  oAoers. 
for  temporary  promotion  in  the  UJB.  Navy; 
and 

Francis  J.  Bartos,  and  mndry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air 
Force. 

The  PRESIDENT  |xt>  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  <rf  eommit- 
iees,  the  nomlnatlaDS  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

"Rie  Cbief  Clerk  read  the  nemtnaMon 
of  Broee  R.  'HiompaoB,  ot  Nevada,  to  be 
UjS.  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Nevada. 

Hie  PBBSIEgWTpw)  tempore.  Wtth- 
out  objection,  the  mmdnatkm  Is  oob- 
flnned. 
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1  i  120.000.  In  my  bill  UiLs  Ls  increa.sed  to 
$22  000  annually.  I  think  It  .should  be 
conlintHl  to  that  figure  unul  such  emu*  as 
C"  )nKres8  concludes  a  stuly  nn  fxec'it.ve 

i  slncproly  recommend  U.at  mj'  col- 
1-aKues  niHkf  a  vfry  caitfi;  study  of  Die 
bill  lh»»  I  mtroducefi 


Th*  Brac«r«'s  Vicwpoiat 


EXTKN8ION  OP  RKMARKS 
or 

HON.  BUIT  L  TALCOTT 

or  QiLxroajviA 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OT  RCTtESEKTATlVK.v 

Monday.  August  5   /9SJ 

Mr  TALCOTT.     Mr  Speaker   in  .some 

quarters  the  bracero  farm  labor  pro- 
sram  ha«  b«en  denounced  a«  alave  labor 
and  described  as  harmful  to  the  Mexican 
workers  and  their  families  The  Copley 
New.s  Service  recently  featured  an 
article  from  Mexico  City  which  anfcwers 
the  congressional  debate  which  was 
loaded  with  antlalavery  purple  prose 
when  Public  Law  78  extt-nsion  wa.s 
defeated. 

Two  hundred  braceros  gathered  v.\ 
front  of  the  Novedades  newspaper  office 
m  Mexico  City.  Their  spokesmen  talked 
to  th#  editor».  Here  ts  the  srist  of  their 
comments: 

While  people  In  Washington  and  Mexico 
City  denounce  brmcerolnn  a«  ilnve  labcr  no. 
txxly  baa  asked  oat  opinion.  We  could  tell 
tbem  It  U  bard  work,  but  we  cuuld  rite  a 
UiouMind  cases  ot  harder  work  at  one- tenth 
the  pay  right  hsT«. 

Some  have  denounced  us  as  unpstrloUc  for 
going  abroad  to  work.  But  the  plain  aj^swer 
la  we  would  gladly  stay  home  and  work  for 
one-thtrd  of  what  wo  earn  In  the  United 
States  if  W9  eovM  Jaat  find  work  What 
■hall  we  work  at?  Ttiere  Is  unemployment 
In  the  Aside  and  even  more  In  the  ciciee  It 
our  bracsro  oontraets  are  not  defended  we 
will  be  forced  to  migrate  illegally  and  aeek 
work  under  much,  worse  conditions. 

Now,  some  Mexican  officials  might  pre- 
fer to  be  ^^WT****  millions  of  American 
doUar*  ao  thai  they  could  administer  the 
distribution  ttacraof  to  their  petty  ofllcers 
and  local  asenta  and  take  the  credit  for 
such  largeeae.    Some  of  our  own  bureau- 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  August  6,  1963 

The  Senate  nMt  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Bev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  Ood,  turning  to  Thee,  we 
wovld  write  at  ttae  start  of  erery  day's 
record,  "In  th»bttlnnli>g  Ood,"  for  more 
and  more  we  aotaOBiljr  realise  that  eTery 
national  Iscu*  la,  at  Ra  heart,  spiritual. 

A  feaf^hsMBted  world  has  watched 
with  wistful  iMpe  as  tn  a  faraway  cairltal. 
with  Iti  baekfrmmd  of  siriendor  and  ter- 
ror, a  step  has  been  taken  back  from  the 


CTiUic  goveriuneiuH;  ofT.fial.^,  too,  would 
prtf-  .  that  our  larvesse  Ix"  funneled 
through  their  ai;pnci'»s  I  .siu'T>'">'<''  this 
i.s  ft  frailty  of  human  naturt-  B\it  we 
netn!  nut  succumb  to  It 

The  US  ayrlcultuuil  .;.  :...->Li  .  c.uj 
.sp<jnv)r  the  nn'-st  efTr('.\f.  nvi.s*.  \<i-i:<'- 
floinl  and  m<>«t  apprmatefl  Rid  ["-MiTim 
j't  U<'\  i.s«*il  It  provich  .s  aid  in  valutttjii- 
l»>chnical  aKiicultuie  knovklcdne  and  m 
direct  aaKPS  f'>r  services  prrformed 

We  sliouid  not  tolerate  UleKal  mik'Vii- 
tion  ajt  .lUKxe.itrd.  but  prevention  will  be 
diffiiult  axul  embarra.sAinK  U.)  both  Uie 
Uiuted  tilat«*s  and  Mexico  btvauM'  the 
respective  lietils  on  both  side«  of  the 
border  are  so  ureal 

The  bracero  program  us  an  effective, 
desired,  decent  solution  to  a  difTSrult 
economic  aiid  diplumauc  prubiena. 


Weit  Paterion,  N  J. :  A  50th  Annivfriary 
Salute 

EXlirNSlON  OF  RP:MAIiKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or     NtW     JFR.nXT 

I.N    IllK  HOUSE  Of  HiJ^KK.SF„\TATIVKS 

Monday,  August  5.  1963 

Mr   JOFI^SON     Mr   Sp<-aker,  14  com- 

munitie.'!  mnke  up  the  ElRhth  IM.-^trlct  of 
New  Jers4»y  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  In  this  body  One  of  these. 
West  Paterscin.  Ls  now  observlnvr  the 
golden  jubilee  of  Its  e5.tabll.shment 

The  as.sembly  of  a  dozen  dedicated  clt- 
Izen.s  In  November  191 J  led  to  the  In- 
corporation of  the  BorouRh  of  West  Pat- 
erson  by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  on 
March  25,  1941  Ratification  by  the 
voters  of  West  Paterson  followed  on  May 
26  of  the  same  year 

Garret  Mountain  ReservaUon,  an  ex- 
panse of  450  acres,  is  located  In  UiLs 
municipality  of  8,000  Inhabitants  The 
borough  Is  nearly  3  square  miles  Ln  area 
at  a  latitude  of  north  40  degrees  53  min- 
utes and  longitude  of  west  74  degrees 
10  minutes. 

The  borough  tms  adjusted  to  the  In- 
creasing tempo  of  the  20th  century. 
and    has     thriving     modern     industrial 


plantfi  in  addition  to  Its  many  dwelllnps. 
n..'  hwiiu'.s  i:.  \V.  .st  I'uleison.  rtlthounh 
no*  luxurlovi.s,  are  proud  .•;ymb<  Is  of  th.e 
American  economic  systxin 

Wciit  Paterson  U>  a  topical  Anuiica.ii 
toAii  *hich  likkfs  great  iiiU-^factlui.  in  lis 
hi.slitutluiis  It  l.s  grateful  for  lt.s 
rhtirrhs  Its  schools,  and  Its  volunteer 
ri!  I-  deparimeiU 

Mr  8i)oaker  our  b<'loved  Nation  can 
only  b«'  a-s  .strong  a.s  the  thousand.s  of 
rniiiucipalltie.s  of  which  it  Is  comjXKMd 
Wc>>t  Paterson  U  one  of  tlieac  source.s  of 
r-.ational  strength  and  growth  We  .'•a- 
lut4-  11  on  Its  50th  birtiiday  aiul  wl.sh  it 
many  more  years  of  piogre.ss  In  a  fpe 
a.'.d   peaceful  United  States. 


Federal     Statiitical     Directory     Providei 
Ready  Reference  to  Executive  Branch 


EDCTFNSION   OF  REMARKS 

<  ir 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or   Missoi-u 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IlEl'RE^ENTAl  1\  Ea 

Monday,  Auuust  5.  1963 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  Speaker,  several 
wcrk.s  aj,'0  the  19th  edition  of  the  Fed- 
eral Stati.«;tical  Directory  was  published 
by  the  Office  of  Statistical  Standards, 
Bureau  of  the  Budj^et  Accordinp  to  Its 
furcword 

TTie  Frderiil  SUit Utlcu!  Dlro^u  ry  i.s  de- 
Klgi.ed  to  serve  a.^  n  gvilde  U-  f.AclIltntc  rom- 
m\iP.lr;itlr)n  with  rmcrs  roncrmpd  with 
particular  lUitl.stlrnl  f\inrtli  ii«  It  llpt.s  hy 
MrKanlz»tl(jn.vl  unlti  within  earh  agency,  the 
names,  office  acUlressca.  and  telephone  num- 
bers of  pr<>(esalonaJ.  technical,  and  admlnls- 
txaUve  personnel  a«»octHted  wlUi  statlaUc.tl 
iuid  related  actlvUloa  of  (»gencles  of  Uie 
executive  brancii  of  the  Federnl  Govermueut. 

Mr  SiK-aker,  I  want  to  recommend 
thLs  directory  as  a  document  of  consider- 
able value  for  congressional  ofBces.  It 
contains  vital  Information  and  Is  most 
useful  for  all  research  projects. 

In  an  exchange  of  letters  with  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Prtnting.  I  requested 
tiiat  each  ConKreasman's  and  Senator's 
ofBce  receive  a  copy,  and  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  tliese  have  been  dis- 
tributed. 


brink  of  mutual  destruction  Thou 
knowest  that  in  the  mejnorable  hour 
which  marked  the  signature  of  natioru 
to  a  document  which  carries  the  deepest 
concern  of  the  con  tine nta  and  l&les  of 
the  sea.  mixed  with  the  Inlc  which  our 
free  Republic  has  contributed  to  the 
signing  of  the  solemn  compact  Is  the 
fervent  hope  and  prayer  tliat  no  betray- 
als will  ever  wipe  from  the  darkened  sky 
the  rain]t>ow  which  now  arches  the  heav- 
ens. Aa  in  the  days  to  come,  in  the  proc- 
ess of  advice  and  consent,  here  in  this 
Chamtter  Is  weighed  the  possible  gain 
and  the  risk,  may  this  body,  seeking 
naught  but  the  truth  and  the  safeguard- 
ing of  the  dignity  of  freedom  in  all  the 
earth,  be  the  instrument  of  Thy  will  for 
preserving  our  birthright  and  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations. 


L<-ad  kindly  light  amid  the  encirclii'.g 
gluom 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Manstitld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
August  2.  1963,  was  dLspensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  lecretarlea,  and  he  announced 
that  on  August  5.   1W3.  the  President 


had  approved  and  signed  the  following 

acts: 

S  489  An  act  to  amend  tlie  act  of  March 
5  1038.  e.stubll<;hmg  a  btnall  clalxna  and  con- 
iillutlon  brunch  In  the  municipal  court  for 
tho  Disinct  of  Columbia: 

8  490  An  art  to  timend  tlie  act  of  July  2, 
1940.  a«  amended,  relating  to  the  recording 
o(  iieub  I.  II  liiuior  veiucich  niiU  trailer*  reg- 
istered In  the  District  of  Columbia,  eo  ae  to 
eMmlnnte  the  requirement  that  an  alpha- 
ij«'iir:)l  nie  on  such  liens  b«  maintained:  and 

8  1036  An  act  to  amend  the  Inland  and 
wrstern  rueis  rvilea  concerning  anchor  Ughte 
Mul  um  signals  required  In  apeclai  ancbor- 
a^e  urco^    and  fur  other  purpocra. 


RFPORT  ON  LEND-LEASE  OPERA- 
TK  )NS— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT   (H.  DOC.  NO.    114) 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Por- 
citin  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  44th 
Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Oper- 
ations This  report  covers  the  calendar 
year  1962. 

This  report  is  submitted  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  5(b)  of  the 
Lend-lease  Act  of  March  11,  1941. 

John  P.  Kenwxdy. 
The  White  House.  August  6.  1963. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S  i:io  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  Fort 
Ritndall  Reservoir  In  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  to  Lake  Prancla  Case; 

S  131.  An  act  to  ctiaoge  the  name  of  tlie 
Big  Bend  ReeerroU-  In  the  8tate  of  Bouth 
Dakota  to  Lake  Sharpe; 

S.  850  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  tlte 
Bruces  Ekldy  Dam  and  Reservoir  In  the  State 
of  Idaho  to  the  Dworshak  Dam  and  Reaer- 
▼t>lr;   and 

s  1852.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Cultural  Center  Act  to  extend  the  tarmlna- 
tion  date  contained  therein,  and  U>  enlaise 
the  Board  of  Trinttne. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment. In  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate : 

8  874.  An  act  to  authortae  the  oonrtruo- 
tion  and  equipping  of  buildings  required  In 
connecUon     with     the     operattona    at    the 

Bureau  of  the  Mint; 

s  1104.  An  act  to  remove  the  peroantage 
llniltatlon«  on  retirement  of  enlisted  men  of 
the   Coast   Guard,  and  for   other  purpoaea; 

and 

s  1388.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Cache  National  Foreet,  Utah. 

Tlic  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (8.  1032) 
U)  exclude  cargo  which  la  lumber  from 
cei  tain  tariff  fllinc  requiremeats  under 
the  Shipping  Act,  lOltf.  with  amend- 
:  leots.  In  which  it  requMted  Uk  ooncur- 
icnce  of  the  Senate. 

Crx 880 


REPORT  OF  A    COMMITTEE   SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
August  2,  1963. 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  favorably,  with 
an  amendment,  on  August  •>  1963.  the 
bill  iHJi.  bbbb)  to  amend  title  37,  Umted 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  (No.  387)  thereon,  which 
was  printed. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  was  au- 
thorised to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  and  withdrawing 
the  nomination  of  Richard  R.  Conley  to 
be  postmaster  at  Rome  City,  Ind.,  which 
nominating  messages  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


KXECUnVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations   were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  Mr.  Easti^hd)  , 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Johs  H.  Phlillps,  of  lClaBl88lppl,  to  be  UJS. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
?pL 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMTT- 
TBE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nomination  of  86  flag 
and  general  ofBcers  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  and  ask  thBt  these  names 
be  printed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


The  nominations  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  are  as  follows: 

Capt.  Fred  Q.  Bennett.  U.S.  Navy,  to  be 
Director  of  Budget  and  Reports  In  the  l>e- 
partment  of  the  Navy: 

Edward  E.  Grimm,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  In  the  U.S.  Navy; 

.. —  ^.jowto  o.  ^.  _i^i.ijj,  Jr.,  Kj.o. 
Navy,  for  commands  and  other  duties  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Adm.  John  H.  Sides.  XJB.  Navy,  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of  admiral; 

MaJ.  Oen.  William  Jonas  Ely,  U.S.  Army, 
to  be  aaslgned  to  a  positlcm  of  importance 
and  responalbUlty  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  while  so  serving; 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  J.  Btroh,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Rear  Adm.  John  3.  IdcCaln,  Jr..  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  bo  serving; 

Vice  Adm.  William  F.  Rabom.  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  Ust  In  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral; 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Winston  LApsley,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army),  and  sundry  other  officers,  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  Unit«d 
States; 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  White,  Regular  Air 
Force,  and  sundry  other  officers,  for  tempo- 
rary- appointment  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force;  and 

Rear  Adm.  Glynn  R.  Etonaho,  U.S.  Navy. 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  ao  serving. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
tion. I  report  favorably  6,896  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  In  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  and  978  appointments  in 
the  Air  Force,  all  in  the  grade  of  captain 
and  below.  Since  these  names  have  al- 
ready been  printed  in  the  Congrsssional 
Record,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk,  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Franklin  A.  Hart,  Jr..  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  permanent  appointment  in  the 
Marine  Corps; 

CSiarles  C.  McClement,  and  suadry  other 
persons,  for  appointment  in  the  UB.  Navy; 

William  H.  Abel,  and  aundry  oU^r  oOoers. 
for  temporary  promotion  in  the  UjS.  Navy; 
and 

Francis  J.  Bartoe,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  eommlt- 
tees,  the  nominations  <m  the  Executtve 
Calmdar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

Ttw  Cbief  Cleiit  read  ttae  nomination 
of  Bruoe  R.  "niompeoB,  of  Nevada,  to  be 
UJS.  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Nevada. 

TliePRESnSENTprolempovB.  Wttta- 
out  objection,  the  WMnlnatton  la  eon- 
Armed. 
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FARM  CRKDTT  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nomlxuUkMM  In  the  Farm  Credit 
Admlnlatration. 

Mr.  BiANSFIKLD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  then  nominations  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  blee;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  oonflrmed. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  oonaent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  theae  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore .  W 1  th  - 
out  objection,  the  President  will  be 
notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  ledalatlve  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  biislneas. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDQIT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters. 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

AMXMDiCKirT  OF  Ttiui  18.  Dhttb)  Statkb  Codb. 
RsLATnro  TO  BavraicnnoifB  nt  Militajit 
Ajuas  ajto  Zo> 


A  letter  from  tb*  Sacretary  of  tlie  Anny. 
trazmnltUng  a  draft  of  proposed  laglalation 
to  amend  UUa  18.  United  SUtee  Code,  with 
req?ect  to  reetrletlooe  In  military  areae  and 
Ecmee  (with  an  aecompanylng  paper) :  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Berrlcea. 


RaoTTijkTioN  ow  AacKBOixwiCAL   EmxtaATioir 
nr  CawAL  Zoire 

A  letter  from  tbe  Oovemor.  Canal  Zone 
Oorernment.  Balboa  Halghta,  Canal  Zone. 
tranjnUttlng  a  draft  of  propoaed  legUlatlon 
to  regulate  areheolocleal  exploration  In  the 
Canal  Zone  (with  accompanying  paper*);  to 
the  Committee  on  Aimed  Servlcea. 

Rsporr  on  RaooweraucnoM   PntAMca 
CoaroBATioif  IiIQVIdatiom  Pchd 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treaeury. 
trananlttlng.  purauant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  piogrew  mad*  In  liquidating  the  aaeeta 
of  the  former  fUeonatiuctlon  Finance  Cor- 
poration for  the  <itiart«rly  period  ended  June 
SO,  196S  (with  an  aceotnpanylng  report):  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cxirrency. 

Amxkomxkt  ov  naaaai,  Powxa  Act.  Rblat- 
uta  TO  IM 1— timwcTiow  or  Elxctkzc 
FACxxjnae 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Power 
Commleaion.  Washington,  D.C.,  tranemlttlng 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  eec- 
tloB  909(b)  of  tIM  Federal  Power  Act  with 
respect  to  the  intereon nection  of  electric 
facilltiee  (with  an  aeeompanylng  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

or  Pkmdimo  Applications 
zw  FsmaAi.  Commttki- 


BspoBT  ow 

AJrO  HSASZHO 
CATSOWa 

A  lettar  fttan  tka 
mimlratlone 
traaanltttng. 
backlog  of  peiultng 
caaee  in  that 
1069  (wim  aa 
Oomialttae  oa 


Ohalrman,  Federal  Com- 
Washington.  D.O.. 
to  law,  a  report  on 
appUeatloos  and  bearing 
as  of  June  80, 
):  to  the 


RKPOBT     on     iMPAiaiCXNT     OF     COMBAT     REAOI- 

Nxae  OP  A  Combat  Untt  at  Fobt  Oaoacs  O 
Mbaob.  Mo  .  Rxstn^nNO  Paoic  Lack  op 
RsPAm  Pabts 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Statea,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  Impairment  of  combat 
readlnees  of  a  Department  of  tbe  Army  Com- 
bat Unit  at  Fort  George  O  Meade.  Md  .  re- 
sulting from  laclc  of  repair  parts,  dated  July 
HXJ3  (with  an  accompanying  report),  to  the 
Committee  on  Government   Operations. 

Rxpobt    on     Incbbasbd    Pbicb    pob    Cxbtain 
Ballistics  CoMPtrmLS  Undes  Depastment 

OP   THE    AlB    POSCE    CONT«ACT 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tbe  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Increased  price  for  bal- 
listics computers  resulting  from  excessive 
estimated  material  costs  under  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  contract  AP  09 1  603)  34097 
with  Servomechanlsms,  Inc  .  El  Segundo. 
Calif.,  dated  July  1963  (with  an  accomp.iny- 
Ing  report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Repoet  on  Inadequate  ADMISISTa.^TIoN  or 
MiLrrABT  Budget  Suppoet  Funds  Peovidcd 

to     IeaN     UnDEE     the     FfJEEICN     AJiSISTANCE 

Peoceam 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gener.il, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  secret  re- 
port on  tbe  inadequate  administration  of 
military  budget  support  funds  provided  to 
Iran  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Program. 
dated  July  1963  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Disposition   or  Cxa'tkih   FtiNos   in   Favor   op 
Snake  ok  Paiute  Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  disposition  of 
funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  in  favor  of 
tbe  Snake  or  Palute  Indians  of  the  former 
Malheur  Reservation  In  Oregon  iwitb  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTaU-s 

Repoet  on  Claim  op  Pawnee  Indian  Teibe 
OP  Oklahoma  r  The  U.nited  States  op 
Ambbica 

A  letter  from  tbe  Chief  Commissioner. 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  Washington. 
DC.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  the 
claim  of  the  Pawnee  Indian  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa T.  The  United  States  of  America.  De- 
fendant, docket  No.  10.  bad  been  finally  con- 
cluded (With  accompanying  papers);  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Aafflrs. 

StJSPENSION   OP   Dbpoetatton    OP  Cbbtain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  sxispendlng  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  tbe  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  suspension  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  tbe  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary. 

Rzporr  ON  PrrrnoNB  To  CLAasiry  Status  op 
Cbbtain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  tbe  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
petitions  to  classify  tbe  status  of  certain 
aliens  for  first  preference  under  tbe  quota 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Judiciary. 

Disposition    op   ExxctmvE    Papebs 

A  letter  from  tbe  Archivist  of  tbe  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  tbe  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  tbe  Oor- 
ernment which  are  not  needed   in  the  con- 


duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  dls)x>sltlon  ( with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


PETITION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  City  Council  of  University  City, 
Mo.,  relatlHR  to  civil  rights;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed   .Services,   with  amendments: 

H  R  6996  An  act  to  repeal  section  262  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act,  as  amended, 
and  to  amend  tbe  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act,  as  amended,  to  revise 
and  consolidate  authority  for  deferment 
from,  and  exemption  from  liability  for  In- 
duction for,  training  and  service  for  certain 
Reserve  membership  and  participation,  and 
to  provide  a  special  enlistment  program,  and 
for  other  purposes  (  Rept.  No  388) . 

By  Mr  OOLDWATER,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment; 

H  R  3192.  An  act  authorizing  the  readmlt- 
tance  of  Walter  Sowa.  Jr.,  to  the  U  S  Naval 
Academy  j  Rept.  No   388  I  . 


DISPOSAL  OF  CERTAIN  WATER- 
FOWL. F1EATHERS  AND  DOWN 
FROM  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE — 
REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE — (S. 
REPT.   NO.    390) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Anned  Services,  reported  an  origi- 
nal bill  (S.  1994)  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal, without  regard  to  the  prescrll>ed 
6-month  waiting  period,  of  certain 
waterfowl  feathers  and  down  from  the 
national  stockpile,  and  submllt'  d  a  re- 
port (No.  390)  thereon;  which  bill  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  plac.  .  tn  the 
calendar. 


EXTENSION  OP  MEXICAN  FARM 
LABOR  PROGRAM— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT.  NO.  391) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, I  report  favorably,  with  an  amend- 
ment, the  bill  (8.  1703)  to  amend  title  V 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  I 
submit  a  report  thereon,  together  with 
the  minority  views  of  Senators  Proxmire, 
NctTBERGSR,  McGoviRN,  and  McCarthy. 
members  of  the  committee.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report,  together 
with  the  minority  views,  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  the  bill  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
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Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second    time,   and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
S  1987.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  50tb  anniversary  of  the  Kiwanls 
IntcrnHtlonal     CTlvlc    Organization;     to    the 
C.-nunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Ur.  BARTLETT: 
-S  1988    A   bill   to  prohibit  fishing  In  the 
territorial   waters  of  the  United  States  and 
In  certain  oUier  areas  by  persona  other  th#n 
nationals     or     Inhabitants     of     tlie     United 
States;  to  the  (Dommlttee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  li4r.  BABTLrrr  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COOPBR: 
S  1989.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Walter  T. 
Collins;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

S  1990.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Kdward  J. 
Maurus;   to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  INOUTE  (for  lilmself  and  Mr. 
PoNo) : 
S  1991.  A   bin   to  charter  by  act  of  Con- 
gress  the   National   Tropical  Botanical  Gar- 
den; to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Boooe)  : 
S  1992.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Servloea  Act  of  1049. 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  donation  of 
surplus  personal  property  to  States  for  use 
In  tbe  operation  of  prison  systems  and  penal 
InstltuUons;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  BKALL: 
S.  1993.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemora- 
tion of  tbe  150th  anniversary  of  the  compo- 
siuon  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offloe  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SYMINOTON: 
S.  1994.  A   bUl    to   authorise  tbe  disposal, 
without   regard    to   the   prescribed   g-month 
waiting  period,  of  certain  waterfowl  feathers 
and     down     from     tbe    national     stockpile; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bill  when  re- 
ported   by    Mr.    STinNoroN.    which    appears 
under  the  beading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S  1998.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Blng  Bock; 
to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     SCOTT     (for    himself,    Mr. 
MUNDT.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  BxNKwrr, 
Mr    Lauschk.  Mr.  Cmrna,  Mr.  Caw- 
NON.  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Towke)  • 
S  1996.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  use  of  prod- 
ucts   originating    In    any    country    or    area 
dominated  or  controlled  by  communism  In 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  projects  for  the 
construction.    alteraUon,    or    repair    of    any 
building,    public    work,   or   facility;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

8  1997.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  use  of  prod- 
ucts originating  in  any  country  or  area  dom- 
inated or  controlled  by  oommunlsm  In  any 
housing  construction  which  is  assisted  under 
programs  administered  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  its  constituent  agen- 
cies, or  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  \m- 
der  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  KENNEDT: 
S  1998.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mohaen 
Chaflzadeh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr.   EDM0ND60N: 
8  1999.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Francisco 
Navarro-Paz;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judl- 

clary. 


By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 

8. 9000.  A  Mil  to  provide  assistance  in  the 
devwlopment  of  new  or  improved  programs 
to  help  older  persons  through  grants  to  the 
States  for  community  planning  and  services 
and  for  training,  through  research,  develop- 
ment, or  training  project  grants,  and  to  es- 
taMlsh  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
■ducaOon,  and  Welfare  an  operating  agency 
to  be  designated  as  the  "Administration  of 
Aging";  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  McNamajla  when 
he  introduced  tbe  al>ove  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

fi.  aOOl.  A  bill  to   amend  section   212A(4) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

8.2003.  A  bin  to  insure  to  military  per- 
sonnel certain  basic  constitutional  rights  by 
prohibiting  command  influence  in  courts- 
martial  cases  and  In  certain  nonjudicial 
proceedings,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8. 3003.  A  bill  to  protect  the  oonstitutlonal 
rights  of  military  personnel  by  Insuring  their 
right  to  be  represented  by  quaUfled  counsel 
In  certain  cases,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2004.  A  bill  to  protect  tbe  constitutional 
rights  of  military  personnel  by  increasing  the 
period  within  which  such  personnel  may 
petition  for  a  new  trial  by  oourt-martlal,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  3005.  A  bill  to  afford  mHltary  personnel 
due  process  In  oourt-martlal  cases  involving 
minor  olfenses,  to  Insure  the  right  of  counsel 
in  such  cases,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

S.  2006.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  con- 
stitutional protection  in  certain  cases  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

8.3007.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  constitu- 
tional protection  against  double  Jeopardy 
In  the  case  of  military  personnel; 

8.3008.  A  bill  to  more  effectively  protect 
certain  constltuUonal  rights  accorded  mili- 
tary personnel; 

S.  3000.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  (Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  JusUce)  of  title  10, 
Utalted  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  addl- 
tkmal  constitutional  protection  In  trials  by 
oourts-martlai ; 

S.  3010.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  constitu- 
tional righU  of  military  personnel  by  provid- 
ing appeUate  review  of  oo-taln  administrative 
board  decisions,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  2011.  A  bill  to  insure  due  process  iii  the 
case  of  certain  administrative  actions  involv- 
ing military  personnel; 

8.  30A3.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  (Uni- 
form Code  of  MlUtary  JusUce)  bo  as  to  assure 
the  eonstituUonal  rights  of  confrontation 
and  compulsory  process  by  providing  for  the 
mandatory  appearance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  evidence  before  certain  boards 
and  offlcers,  and  for  other  purposes;  and, 

8.3013.  A  bill  to  further  insure  the  fair 
and  independent  review  of  court-martial 
cases  by  prohibiting  any  meml}er  of  a  board 
of  review  from  raung  the  effectiveness  of 
another  member  of  a  board  of  review,  and 
for  othsr  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

8. 3014.  A  biU  to  provide  for  compliance 
with  constitutional  requirements  In  the 
*rtalBof  peraens  who  are  charged  with  hav- 
ta^  Mounltted  certain  offenses  while  subject 
to  trial  by  oourt-marUal,  who  have  not 
Dsen  tried  for  such  offenses,  and  who  are  no 
longer  subject  to  trial  by  court-martial;  and 

8.201S.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compUanoe 
with  oonstitutlonal  requh-emenU  In  the 
trtals  of  persons  who,  while  accompanying 
tte  Armed  Forces  outside  the  United  States, 
coounlt  certain  offenses  against  the  United 
Statss,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  aoig.  A  bill  to  further  Insure  due  proc- 
CSS  iB  the  administration  of  military  Justice 


In  the  Department  of  the  Navy  by  establish- 
ing a  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  in  such 

department; 

S.  2017.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitntlon- 
al  rights  of  military  personnel  by  providing 
an  independent  forima  to  review  aryi  correct 
the  military  records  of  members  and  for- 
mer members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

8.  2018.  A  bUl  to  further  insure  to  mni- 
tary  personnel  certain  due  process  protec- 
tion by  providing  for  mUltary  Judges  to  be 
detailed  to  aU  general  courts-martial,  and 
for  other  purposes;   and 

S.  2019.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  con- 
stitutional protection  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  by  establishing  Courts  of  Mil- 
itary Review,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kkvim  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 

8.  2020.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Dros- 
sos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ACTION.  NOT  WORDS.  NEEDED  TO 
PROTECT  OUR  FISHERY  RE- 
SOURCES 

Mr.  BARIliETT.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  prohibit  foreign  vessels  from  fishing 
in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States  or  from  taking  fishery  resources 
of  the  Continental  Shelf  claimed  by  the 
United  States,  to  set  up  effective  proce- 
dures for  the  enforcement  of  the  act,  and 
to  provide  appropriate  penalties  for  vk>- 
latco-s. 

The  introduction  of   this  legislation. 
Mr.  President,  stems  from  a  long-stand- 
ing  concern   with   the   increasing   en- 
croachment of  foreign  vessels  upon  our 
offshore  fishery  domain  and  the  obvious 
Impotency  of  our  present  Federal  laws  to 
deal  with  trespassers  who  intentl<mally 
or  otherwise  stray  within  our  territorial 
waters.    But  the  need  for  this  legislation 
has  been  pointed  up  and  dramatized  by 
very  recent  and  very  alarming  Intrusions 
by  Soviets  whaling  vessels  Into  our  ter- 
ritorial seas  off  Alaska.    Just  last  week, 
on  July  28.  two  Soviet  whaleboats  were 
sighted  west  of  Kodiak  off  Nakchamlk 
Island.    That  same  day  another  catcher 
and  a  mother  ship  were  seen  in  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  off  Sutwfk  Island.    Two 
days  later,  last  Tuesday,  four  additional 
whale   killer   vessels   were   sighted    l>i 
miles  west  of  Nakchamlk  Island.  *  The  re- 
ports ot  these  sightings  come  frcfm  reli- 
able sources,  the  Ala^a  Department  of 
Fish   and  Oame   and  Kodiak  Airways. 
State  Representative  Gilbert  Jarvela,  of 
Kodiak,  has  Informed  me  that  documen- 
tary photographs  are  available  for  the 
July  28  Incidents.    The  Coast  Guard  and 
Navy  have  been  Informed  of  the  sight- 
ings.   Let  me  emphasize,  Bfr.  President, 
that  these  vessels  were  all  within  our  3- 
mfle  territorial  sea.  some  within  1  mile  of 
our  shores.    It  Is  perhaps  also  pertinent 
to  note  that  last  week  there  were  some 
230  Russian  and  50  Japanese  vessels  fish- 
ing in  Alaska  coastal  waters— outside  the 
territorial  sea  but  still  In  waters  which 
furnish  thousands  of  our  fishermen  with 
their  means  of  livelihood  and  thousands 
more  of  our  citizens  with  a  vital  food 
supply. 
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AJK>ther  flagrant  ezkcroachment  on  our 
territorial  sea  oeeurred  early  la«t  month, 
this  time  involvtnc  Ji^Muiese  Tessels.  On 
July  3.  the  To$hi  Mom,  a  Japanese  whal- 
er, waa  (Ichted  operating  1  >4  miles  from 
Cape  Eklgecumbe.  A  week  later,  on  July 
10.  three  Japanese  whaling  vessels  were 
sighted  between  Hazy  and  Coronation  Is- 
lands, within  the  teiTltorlal  sea. 

These  violatlona  of  our  territorial  wa- 
ters represent  only  one  of  the  aspects  of 
a  total  pattern  of  foreign  Interference 
with  American  fishing. 

Another  long-standing  problem  has 
centered  around  our  need  to  protect  the 
fishery  resources  of  our  Continental 
Shelf.  We  presently  claim  king  crab  and 
Dungeness  crab  as  such  a  resource.  This 
claim  is  made  explicit  In  article  n  of 
the  International  Convention  on  the  Law 
of  the  Seas,  which  both  the  United 
States  and  Russl*  have  signed  and  rati- 
fied and  which,  with  the  ratification  of 
one  more  nation,  will  shortly  ?o  into 
effect.  The  convention  recognizes  that 
a  coastal  state  has  sovereign  rights  in 
the  exploitation  of  natural  resources  on 
the  Continental  Shelf:  these  resources 
include  those  organisms  which  "in  the 
harvestable  stage,  either  are  immobile. 
or  underneath  tbe  seabed,  or  are  unable 
to  move  except  in  constant  physical  con- 
tact with  the  seabed  or  suk>soil."  King 
crab  definitely  qualify.  Tet  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Japanese  have  been  en- 
gaged in  extensive  king  crab  operations 
on  our  Continental  Shelf  in  the  Bering 
Sea.  And  attempts  have  been  made 
this  year  for  the  first  time  to  extend 
their  operations  Into  the  Oulf  of  Alaska. 
All  the  claims  which  we  might  make  and 
all  the  declarattons  which  we  might 
make  cannot  assure  the  protection  of 
our  shelf  resources.  What  is  needed  is 
legislation  which  provides  workable  pro- 
cediures  and  penalties  for  apprehending 
and  punishing  those  who  violate  our 
clalms. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  repeatedly 
stressed  that  the  territorial  sea  and  Con- 
tinental Shelf  violations  which  have 
plagued  Alaskan  fishermen  and  citizens 
are  not  isolated  phenomena;  they  seem 
Instead  rather  typical  of  situations  pre- 
vailing, because  of  the  heedless  fishing 
practices  of  certain  nations,  in  other 
U.S.  fishing  areas,  and  indeed  all  over 
the  world.  Japanese  and  Russian  ves- 
sels have  been  sighted  off  the  coasts  of 
Washington  and  Oregon,  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  and,  most  notably,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Me^eo.  I  have  been  pleased 
to  note  that  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  recently  concerned  itself 
with  the  military  implications  of  Soviet 
trawler  traffic  off  Florida,  an  aspect  of 
the  problem  which  demands  close  scru- 
tiny. Canada  has  experienced  encroach- 
ments similar  to  our  own  and  has  re- 
sponded by  proposing  the  establishment 
of  a  12-mlle  exclusive  fishery  zone  meas- 
ured from  straight  baselines. 

French  and  British  lobster  and  crab 
fishermen  have  had  their  gear  destroyed 
by  Soviet  vessels.  And  early  this  year, 
the  Irish  Navy  lock,  the  Soviet  trawler 
Paltut  into  custody  for  violating  the 
S-mlle  limit. 

The  threats  represented  by  the  oml- 
iu>us  patterns  In  international   fishing 


give  cause  for  great  alarm.  And.  Mr. 
President,  that  alarm  is  compounded  by 
the  realization  that  our  present  statutes 
are  wholly  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  Under  present  law.  the  Coast 
Guard  has  the  authority  to  stop  coid 
board  a  foreign  vessel  found  in  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating the  vessel  and  possibly  ordering 
it  to  leave  the  territorial  sea.  No 
stronger  action  is  now  possible,  for  pres- 
ent law  provides  no  penalties  for  those 
who  violate  our  fishery  rights.  State 
ofiQcials  likewise  have  their  hands  tied 
for  lack  of  adequate  Federal  support 
and  statutory  backing.  There  Is  a  need 
for  Federal  legislation  which  provides 
procedures  for  the  apprehen.sion.  prose- 
cution, and  penalizing  of  those  who  fish 
Illegally  in  U.S.  waters  or  take  Illegally 
those  continental  shelf  resources  claimed 
by  the  United  States.  The  bill  I  am 
Introducing.  I  believe,  meets  that  need 
quite  adequately. 

The  bill  first  of  all  declares  it  unlaw- 
ful for  foreign  vessels  to  fish  within  the 
territorial  sea  or  to  engage  In  the  taking 
of  continental  shelf  re.sources  claimed 
by  the  United  States,  except  as  provided 
by  an  international  agreement  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party.  Appro- 
priate penalties  for  violation — not  more 
than  a  $10,000  fine  or  1  year  Imprison- 
ment, or  both — are  delineated  Enforce- 
ment procedures  permit  the  authorities 
to  seize  vessels  illegally  operating  and 
allow  the  court  to  order  forfeiture  of  the 
vessel.  Administrative  rules  are  to  be 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  responsibility  for  enforcement 
is  to  be  shared  by  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Bureau 
of  Customs,  and  such  State  and  terri- 
torial officers  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  designate.  Federal  district 
courts  are  empowered  to  issue  such  war- 
rants as  may  be  required  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  act.  Persons  author- 
ized to  carry  out  enforcement  activities 
are  given  the  power  to  execute  these 
warrants,  to  arrest  violators  of  the  act, 
and  to  search  suspect  vessels.  Finally, 
the  bill  provides  for  the  seizure  and  dis- 
posal of  fish  taken  in  violation  of  the 
act,  and  establishes  procedures  for  the 
setting  of  a  bond  by  alleged  violators. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  Is  necessary  If 
our  fishery  rights  are  to  have  any  mean- 
ing or  if  our  claims  are  to  command  any 
adherence.  Foreign  fishing  practices 
represent  an  Increasing  threat.  With- 
out legal  ammunition  we  can  only  fire 
back  with  words.  It  is  time  to  move  in 
defense  of  our  domestic  fishing  industry 
and  in  the  interest  of  conserving  our 
fishery  resources.  I  have  consistently 
advocated  action  in  this  area — the  estab- 
lishment of  the  12 -mile  fishing  zone 
measured  from  straight  baselines,  the 
explicit  clarification  of  our  claims  to  king 
crab  and  other  continental  shelf  re- 
sources, the  vigorous  representation  of 
the  UJ3.  case  in  international  circles  in 
connection  with  foreign  interference 
with  our  fishing  efforts.  And  now  I  re- 
spectfully urge  the  enactment  of  the 
present  bill — a  bill  to  prohibit  violation 
of  U.S.  fishery  claims  and  to  provide  for 
the  effective  protection  and  enforcement 
of  those  claims      The  threats  posed  by 


foreign  fishing  operations  to  our  fishery 
resources,  to  our  fishing  Industry  and  to 
our  national  defense  make  the  passage  of 
such  a  bill  a  matter  of  extreme  urgency 
and  great  Importance. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  ]X)int.  and  that  the  bill  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Friday,  August  16,  so  that  Sen- 
ators who  care  to  join  in  cosponsorship 
may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  be  printed  In  the  Record  and 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  bill  (S.  1988 »  to  prohibit  fishing  in 
the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States 
and  In  certain  other  areas  by  persons 
other  than  nationals  or  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Bartlett.  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bf  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  ftepre.^entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A^nrrtca  tn  Congress  assembled.  It  la  un- 
lawful for  any  vess*!.  except  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  or  for  any  master  or  other 
person  In  charge  of  such  a  vessel,  to  en- 
gage In  the  fisheries  within  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States  and  Its  terri- 
tories and  poAsesslons  or  to  engage  In  the 
taking  of  any  fishery  resource  of  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  claimed  by  the  United  States 
except  a«  provided  by  an  International  agree- 
ment to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party. 

arc  2.  (a)  Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
vlsiiins  of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

(b(  The  vessels  and  all  fish  taken  or  re- 
tained m  violation  of  this  Act.  or  the  mone- 
tary value  thereof,  may  be  forfeited. 

(c)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
-seizure.  Judicial  forfeiture,  and  condemna- 
tion of  a  cargo  for  violation  of  the  customs 
laws,  the  disposition  of  such  cargo  or  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the  re- 
mls-slon  or  mitigation  of  such  forfeitures  ap- 
ply to  seizures  and  forfeitures  Incurred,  or 
alleged  to  have  been  Incurred,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  Insofar  as  such  provisions 
of  law  are  applicable  and  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  thl.s  .Act 

Sec  3  (a)  Knforc«ment  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  Is  the  Joint  resp  visibility  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Customs  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  designate  o(B- 
cers  and  employees  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  of  any  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  to  carry  out  en- 
forcement activities  hereunder.  When  so 
designated,  such  oflJcers  and  employees  are 
authorized  to  function  a«  Federal  law  en- 
forcement  agents   for  these  purpoaas. 

(b)  The  Judges  of  the  United  SUtes  dis- 
trict courts,  the  Judges  of  the  highest  courts 
of  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  and  United  States  commis- 
sioners may,  within  their  respective  Jurisdic- 
tions, upon  proper  oath  or  afflrmatlon  show- 
ing probable  cause.  Issue  such  warrants  or 
other  process  as  may  be  required  for  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act  and  any  regulations  Issued 
thereunder. 

( c )  Any  person  authorized  to  carry  out  en- 
forcement activities  hereunder  shall  have  the 
power  to  execute  any  warrant  or  process  Is- 
sued by  any  officer  or  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act.* 


(d)  Such  person  to  authoriaed  ahall  have 
the  power — 

(1)  with  or  without  a  warrant  or  other 
proceae.  to  arrest  any  person  oommlttlng  In 
his  presence  or  Tlew  a  violation  of  ti^i« 
Act  or  the  regulations  Issued  thereimdar; 

(2)  with  or  without  a  warrant  or  other 
process,  to  search  any  vessel  and,  if  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  search  he  hss  reasonable  canae 
to  believe  that  such  vesssl  or  any  person  oo 
board  Is  In  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  the  regulations  issued  thereunder, 
then  to  arrest  such  person. 

(e)  Such  person  so  authorized,  may  seise. 
whenever  and  wherever  lawfully  foimd  all 
fish  taken  or  retained  In  violation  of  this 
Act  or  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder. 
Any  fl£h  so  seized  may  be  disposed  of  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  or  If  perishable,  in  a  manner 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

( f )  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2444  of  title  38  when  a  warrant  of  arrest 
or  other  process  in  rem  Is  issued  In  any 
cause  under  this  section,  the  United  States 
marshal  or  other  officer  ahaU  stay  the  execu- 
tion of  such  process,  or  discharge  any  fish 
seized  If  the  process  has  been  levied,  on 
receiving  from  the  claimant  of  the  fish  a 
bond  or  stipulation  for  the  value  of  the 
property  with  sufficient  stirety  to  be  approved 
by  a  Judge  of  the  district  court  having  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  offense,  conditioned  to  de- 
liver the  fish  seized,  if  condemned,  without 
Impairment  in  value  or,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  to  pay  Its  equivalent  value  In 
money  or  otherwise  to  answer  the  decree  of 
tbe  court  In  such  cause.  Such  bond  or  stip- 
ulation shall  be  returned  to  the  court  and 
Judgment  thereon  against  both  the  prin- 
cipal and  sureties  may  be  recovered  In  event 
of  any  breach  of  tbe  conditions  thereof  as 
determined  by  the  court.  In  the  discretion 
of  the  accused,  and  subject  to  the  direction 
of  the  court,  the  fish  may  be  sold  for  not 
less  than  Its  reasonable  market  value  and  the 
proceeds  of  such  sale  plaoed  in  the  leglsliy 
of  the  court  pending  judgment  in  the  ease. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  to  issue  such  regulations  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 


PROHIBITION  OP  COMMUNIST 
PRODUCTS  IN  FEDERALLY  AS- 
SISTED   PROJECTS 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  two  bills 
for  myself  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [  Mr.  Bxhnxtt]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschx]  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson], 
and    the    Senator    from    Texas     [Mr. 

TOWIR]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Scott, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  appropriately  referred,  as  follows: 

S  1006.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  prod- 
ucts originating  in  any  country  or  area  dom- 
inated or  controlled  by  communism  in 
Federal  or  federally  assisted  projects  for  the 
construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  any 
building,  public  work,  or  facility;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

8  1007.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  use  of  prod- 
ucts originating  in  any  eountry  or  area 
dominated  or  controlled  by  commtmlam  In 
any  housing  construction  which  is  aastoted 


under  programs  administered  by  the  Housing 
and  Borne  Finance  Agency,  its  constituent 
agencies,  or  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to 
the  Ckimmlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  these  two 
bills  deal  with  the  use  of  Communist 
products  m  the  United  States.  My  first 
bill  prohibits  the  use  of  products  origi- 
nating in  any  country  or  area  dominated 
or  controlled  by  communism  In  Federal 
or  federally  assisted  projects  for  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  or  repair  of  any 
building,  public  work,  or  faciUty. 

The  second  prohibits  the  use  of  such 
products  In  any  housing  construction 
which  is  assisted  under  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  House  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  its  constituent  agencies,  or  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

My  proposals  are  made  in  response  to 
a  clear  and  obvious  need.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment,  there  exist  no  statutes 
which  prevent  the  use  of  Commimist 
products  in  construction  work  author- 
ized, supervised,  or  otherwise  related  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Reports  Indi- 
cate that  the  use  of  such  products  Is 
considerable  although  sometimes  unin- 
tentional. 

My  bills  would  assure  that  the  con- 
tractor have  on  h&nd  lists  of  countries 
from  which  his  materials  originate. 
Heretofore,  no  means  have  been  avail- 
able to  the  Government  for  determining 
the  source  of  various  products  utilized 
in  Federal  construction  work.  My  bills 
would  create  such  means. 

Two  considerations  should  be  upper- 
most in  our  minds.  First,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  warned 
that  the  Western  World  will  be  destroyed 
throtigh  an  economic  and  ideological 
struggle.  Communist  export  policies  are 
designed  to  damage  the  econ(»nie8  of  the 
free  world.  Only  secondarily  to  Com- 
mimist regimes  pay  attention  to  raising 
the  living  standards  of  their  people.  This 
Soviet  strategy  makes  curtailment  of 
Communist  trade  expansion  imperative. 
We  must  do  away  with  the  shortsighted 
policy  of  bartering  with  the  Soviets  for 
short-term  profits  at  longrun  disadvan- 
tage to  the  free  nations. 

Second,  the  more  Communist  prod- 
ucts we  use,  the  smaller  will  be  the  mar- 
ket for  our  domestic  manufacturers.  In 
times  of  abnormally  high  imemployment, 
this  is  an  eQ>ecially  grievous  effect  We 
need  to  expand  now  the  use  of  domestic 
products.  We  need  to  create  more  Jobs 
now.  Our  present  approach  does  Just 
the  opposite  and  therefore  should  be 
changed,  in  our  national  interest. 


THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  OF 
1963 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
entitled  "The  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1063." 

This  bill  has  a  dual  purpose:  It  will 
establish  an  Administration  of  Aging 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  it  will  authorize 
a  6-year  program  of  Federal  grants  to 
the  States  and  to  public  and  nonprofit 
private  agencies  for  research,  training, 
eommunity  planning,  and  demonstration 
projects  relating  to  aging. 


The  bill  also  creates  a  new  position  of 
Commissioner  of  Aging,  appointed  by  the 
President  and  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate,  to  be  head  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Aging. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  a  16- 
member  Advisory  Committee  on  Older 
Americans,  consisting  of  citizen  members 
who  have  experience  and  interest  in  the 
special  problems  of  the  aging.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, or  his  designee,  will  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  this  Commission. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  a  total  of 
$70  mmion  will  be  authorized  in  Federal 
grants  over  a  5 -year  period. 

Of  this  amount,  $50.5  million  would  be 
authorized  for  grants  to  the  States  for 
community  planning,  demonstration 
projects,  training  of  personnel,  and  other 
programs. 

The  remaining  $19.5  million  In  au- 
thorized grants  would  be  made  to  public 
or  private,  nonprofit  agencies,  orga- 
nizations or  institutions  for  research, 
training,  and  demonstration  projects  in 
the  field  of  aging. 

Mr.  President,  at  some  future  time  I 
expect  to  speak  in  more  detail  on  the 
merits  and  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
which  is  being  introduced  today,  in 
identical  form,  in  the  oUier  House,  by 
the  Honorable  John  E.  Fogartt,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Rhode  Island. 

However,  we  are  Introducing  this  pro- 
posed legislation  at  this  time  because 
we  feel  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  high- 
level  agency  that  will  command  the  re- 
spect and  pay  full  attention  to  the  needs 
of  our  elderly,  so  that  the  social  and 
economic  problems  of  the  Nation's  18 
million  senior  citizens  receive  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve. 

We  also  believe  there  is  a  great  need 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  partici- 
pate financially  in  efforts  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  aging. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  proposed 
legislation  Implements  the  findings  of 
the  almost  3.000  delegates  who  partici- 
pated in  the  1961  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging. 

In  addition,  it  represents  the  consid- 
ered Judgment  of  informed  leaders  in 
the  field  of  aging  throughout  the  coim- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  major  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  be  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
summary  will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  2000)  to  provide  assistance 
in  the  development  of  new  or  improved 
programs  to  help  older  persons  through 
grants  to  the  States  for  community  plan- 
ning and  services  and  for  training, 
through  research,  development,  or  train- 
ing project  grants,  and  to  establish  with- 
in the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  an  operating  agency  to  be 
designated  as  the  "Administration  of 
Aging."  introduced  by  Itlr.  MdYaiiaaA, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 
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The  BimnuMT  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Namaba  Is  ••  ibikyws: 

BumuMMV  cm  Wma/nmmm  or  "(Xmb  Amikicams 
jUfK  omlMi" 

The  bUl  proTldM  for  tbm  crwitlon  of  an 
operstUif  mguaaf  known  —  tb«  "ArtmtnUtra- 
Uoa  ot  Aflng^  within  Ui«  Oep*rtzn«at  of 
Healtli.  Muoatian.  and  Welfare  and  beaded 
by  a  ConnntataDBT  of  Aging. 

The  bill  BiitbortaH.  orer  a  period  of  5  7ran. 
a  total  ot  $BOJB  aSIloii  la  grants  to  the  States 
for  coonaunttf  ylanntng  and  coord  i  nation , 
damonatratlOB  pcvgnuaa  and  training  of  spe- 
cial personnel. 

It  ivrXhar  irttirrr****  ort  a  period  of  5 
jtmtm,  •  total  at  $19A  mllltan  In  grants  by 
the  Departmaat  ot  Health,  Sducatlon.  and 
Welfare  to  pubBe  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies, orpmlaatlans,  and  institutions,  for 
study,  dswlopaMBt,  dsoaonstratlon  and  eral- 
UAtloB  ptujaeti  isJalliig  to  ths  nesds  ot 
oldar  psranna.  antf  for  the  speclallaad  train- 
ing of  Individuals  In  carrying  out  such  pro)- 
scu. 

Ths  bill  provldaa  for  the  establishment  of 
a  ig-member  AdTiaoty  Committee  on  Older 
Americans  with  the  Bacretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  WaUtev,  as  chalmvan. 

A    OBCU^AATIOH    OT    OBJKCTIVSS    roS     OU>EX 

aauBiCAMS 
In  keeping  with  the  traditional  American 
concept  of  the  inherent  dignity  of  the  In- 
dlrldual  In  our  damocratlc  society,  the  bill 
seU  forth  a  lO-poiat  declaration  of  objectives 
for  oMsr  Amartaana.  These  objectives  are: 
<1>  An  adaqaato  taooma:  (3)  the  best  poa- 
alble  pbjtkemX  antf  aoantal  health:  (3)  sult- 
abla  housing;  (4)  full  rastoraUva  ssrrlces: 
(5)  of^Kirtuntty  for  employment  without  age 
dlacrlnilnatlocu  (8)  retirement  In  health, 
honor,  and  dignity:  (7)  pursuit  of  meaning- 
ful activity;  (8)  aflMant  community  services 
when  needed;  (t)  Immediate  benefit  from 
proven  reaeareh  kaowladge:  and  (10)  free- 
dom, tndapandaoce.  and  the  free  exercise  of 
indlrklual  Initiative. 

ADicnfZBTmaTioir  or  aoof  o 
1.  The  act  eatablMkes  the  Administration 
ct  Agtng  In  tha  Dapartment  of  Health.  Edu- 
catlan.  and  Walfara. 

a.  It  creataa  a  naw  position  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Aging  to  be  head  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  Aging  who  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Prealdsnt  and  oonAnnad  by  the  Senate. 

3.  Function  of  tha  Administration,  (a) 
serve  as  a  cleartnghouse  of  information  on 
problems  of  tha  aged  and  aging;  (b)  assist 
the  Secretary  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
aging:  (e)  sitialiHilsi  granU  provided  by 
the  act:  (d)  davalop.  conduct  and  arrange 
for  raawuTh  aatf  daoaonstratlon  programs  in 
the  field  of  aging;  (e)  provide  technical 
assistance  and  consultation  to  State  and 
local  govemmanta;  (f)  prepare  and  publish 
educational  matarlala  dealing  with  welfare 
of  older  peraons:  (g)  gather  statutlcs  In  the 
field  of  aging:  (h)  attmulate  more  effective 
use  of  existing  raaonroea  and  available  serv- 


oaaan  paooaAMs 

Tha  act  prnvlitas  for  three  types  of  grant 
programs  to  be  administered  by  the  Admm- 
istratlon  of  Aging.    Thay  are: 

I.  Authorizing  grants  to  the  States  by  tha 
Secretary,  amoantlng  to  85  million  for  the 
Baca!  year  eadtag  Ivraa  80.  1904.  88  million 
in  fiscal  year  IMS.  and  812 14  mllUon  for 
each  of  tha  aaxg  8  flaeal  years,  for  projects 
for:  (a)  comrnimltgr  planning  and  coordina- 
tion of  programa  for  oldar  clUzena;  (b) 
demonstraUoo  programs  or  activities  relat- 
ing to  aging;  (c)  specialized  training  ot 
personnel  naedad  to  carry  out  such  programs 
and  aettrltlea:  (d)  other  programs  to  carry 
out  the  purpons  of  tha  act.  Inchiding  c«n- 
ta»»  for  older  paiwus,  exctuslTe  of  construe - 
**«»  coata.  VuaOm  to  ha  allocated  to  SUtes 
on  a  formula  haaad  on  each  sute's  popula- 


tion aged  85  and  over.  State  plans  for  proj- 
ect grants  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

X  Tha  act  authorlaes  grants  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies. 
arganlsation.  Institutions,  or  individuals,  for 
study,  davelopment.  demanstratlun  and  eval- 
uation projects  relating  to  the  needs  ot  older 
persons. 

8.  Grants  by  the  Secretary  nuiy  be  made 
to  organizutluua  and  Individuals  fur  the 
specialized   training  of   personnel. 

Tot  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  fiir.ctliins 
In  Items  two  and  three  above,  the  art  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  81  5  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1B64.  83  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1905.  and  85  nUllKm  fur  each 
of  the  next  3  fiscal  years 

AovisoBT  coMMrrru  on  olokx  amkxicans 

The  act  provides  for  the  establishment  (X 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  Older  Americans 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  as  Chairman,  with 
16  dtlasn  members  who  are  experienced  in 
or  wtio  have  demonstrated  particular  lu'.ereU 
In  special  pr<.>blems  of  the  aging. 


BUUB  TO  FURTHER  PROTECT  THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  OP 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In- 
troducinR  today  a  number  of  bllLs  to  fur- 
ther protect  the  con.^itutional  rights  of 
military  personnel.  As  of  now,  Senators 
Bath.  HtrMTHRrr,  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  Pong,  and  Cooper  are  joining 
me  In  cosponsoring  various  ones  of  these 
measures  as  will  be  Indicated  on  the 
respective  bUls  at  such  time  as  they  are 
printed. 

At  one  time  It  was  thought  that  mili- 
tary personnel  had  no  constitutional 
rights,  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  due 
process,  that  the  only  test  of  the  legality 
of  court-martial  action  was  Jurisdiction 
over  the  offender  and  the  offense.  This 
view  Is  now  discredited.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  made  It  clear  that  trial  by 
court-martial  must  comply  with  funda- 
mental concepts  of  due  process  and  that 
administrative  discharge  action  by  the 
military  is  subject  to  judicial  review. 
Congress,  in  1950,  gave  Implicit  recogni- 
tion to  the  constitutional  rights  of  mili- 
tary personnel  by  enacting  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  which  contained 
numerous  safeguards,  such  as  prohibi- 
tions against  double  jeopardy  and  self- 
incrimination  designed  to  parallel  pro- 
tections afforded  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Congress  estab- 
lished for  the  first  time  an  independent 
civilian  tribunal  expressly  empowered  to 
review  convictions  by  court-martial:  and 
that  court,  the  US.  Court  of  Military 
Appeals,  has  rendered  valuable  service 
in  reaffliTning  and  protecting  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  American  servicemen. 

While  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
providing  more  adequate  implementation 
of  constitutional  protections  for  the  men 
and  women  In  uniform,  complaints  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
and  background  research  by  It  revealed 
that  considerable  room  remains  for  im- 
provement. Thus,  hearings  were  held  In 
Fetmiary  and  March  1962  by  the  sub- 
committee to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
leglalailon  needed  to  Insure  more  Batis- 
factCMlty  the  consUtutlonaJ  rights  of 
military  personnel.  Extensive  staff  work 
and  correspondence  both  preceded  and 


followed  theae  hearings;  and  thousands 
of  questionnaires  weie  mailed  to  quali- 
fied peraons  requesting  their  comments 
and  suggestions.  In  addition  to  Infor- 
mation received  from  the  E>epartment  of 
Defense  and  from  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals,  the  subcommittee  was  furnished 
wiUi  the  views  of  several  b&r  associations 
and  veterans'  groups  and  received  testi- 
mony from  a  number  of  outstanding  ex- 
perts in  military  law. 

The  bills  which  I  am  now  Introducing 
are  designed  to  meet  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  were  uncovered  by  the  sub- 
committee. It  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
vise the  wording  of  some  of  these  meas- 
ures; I  am  wedded  to  no  particular  lan- 
guage. However,  the  substance  of  ea^i^h 
is,  I  feel,  important  if  we  are  to  giunt  the 
full  measure  of  Justice  and  security  to 
those  to  whom  this  Nation  has  entrusted 
its  defense.  Por  this  reason.  I  hope  that 
hearings  on  these  bills  will  be  held  at  an 
early  date. 

The  first  of  these  bills  seeks  to  guaran- 
tee to  military  personnel  the  basic  right 
that  any  Judicial  or  quasi-judicial  pro- 
ceeding affecting  them  be  conducted  by 
a  fair  and  Impartial  tribunal.  Over  the 
years  there  have  been  numerous  com- 
plaints of  command  Influence  In  trials 
by  court-martial  and  In  certain  admin- 
istrative proceedings  involving  military 
personnel.  The  Interpretation  by  the 
courts  of  article  37  of  the  Uniform  Code, 
which  purports  to  prohibit  command 
influence  with  respect  to  trials  by  court- 
martial,  is  not.  In  my  opinion,  sufDclent 
to  provide  the  requisite  protection 
a^aiixst  subtle  influences  aJGTectlng  the 
impartiality  of  the  members  of  a  court- 
martial.  P'or  example,  a  commanding 
officer  can.  under  some  circimistances, 
give  pretrial  Instructions  to  court- 
martial  members  without  violating  this 
article.  Furthermore,  there  is  no 
prohibition  at  the  present  time  against 
command  Influence  with  respect  to  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  Involving  mili- 
tary personnel,  even  though  those 
proceedings  can  have  tremendous  Impact 
on  the  future  of  a  serviceman  and  may 
re.sult  in  a  discharge  under  other  than 
honorable  conditions. 

The  right  to  counsel  Is  a  fundamental 
rlRht  which  applies  to  all  Federal  district 
courts  and  which  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Gideon  against  Walnwrlght  has  fully  ex- 
tended to  State  courts.  Although  an 
accused,  in  a  general  court-martial, 
mu.st  be  furnished  with  a  qualified  law- 
yer to  represent  him,  he  may  be  con- 
victed in  a  special  court-martial  and 
sentenced  to  a  bad  conduct  discharge,  a 
dLscharpe  under  other  than  honorable 
conditions,  without  having  the  assist- 
ance of  legally  trained  counsel.  Simi- 
larly, an  enlisted  man  may  be  discharged 
as  undesirable — or  under  other  than 
honorable  conditions — without  having 
qualified  counsel  to  represent  him.  Be- 
cause of  the  effects  of  such  discharges 
and  the  stigma  which  they  create.  I  con- 
sider that,  except  in  an  emergency  situa- 
tion created  by  war.  any  serviceman 
should  have  the  assistance  of  a  qualified 
attorney  to  assist  him  In  coimectlon  with 
a  proceeding  which  may  resiilt  in  a  dis- 
charge under  other  than  honorable  con- 
ditions; and  the  second  bill  which  I  am 
introducing  would  so  prrovide. 
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In  the  Federal  district  courts  a  period 
of  2  years  Is  provided  for  the  submis- 
.sion  of  a  petition  for  new  trial.  Under 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  an 
accused  has  only  1  year  to  petition  for  a 
new  trial  even  If  the  petition  is  based  on 
a  fraud  which  has  been  committed  on 
the  court-martial  which  might  involve 
a  deprivation  of  due  process.  Moreover, 
many  convictions  by  court-martial  are 
not  subject  at  all  to  the  remedy  of  a 
petition  for  new  trial,  even  if  that  peti- 
tion is  based  on  an  alleged  deprivation 
of  constitutional  rights.  The  third  bill 
which  I  am  Introducing  would  extend 
the  time  period  for  the  submission  of  a 
petition  for  new  trial  and  would  expand 
the  scope  of  this  remedy  to  Include  any 
conviction  by  court-martial. 

The  subcommittee  has  received  many 
complaints  concerning  summary  courts- 
martial,  where  a  single  officer  acts  as 
judge,  jury,  prosecuting  attorney,  and 
defense  counsel.    I  find  it  hard  to  con- 
ceive that  the  criteria  of  due  process  are 
observed  in  such  a  court.    Furthermore, 
any  need  for  the  summary  court  was  re- 
moved when  article  15  of  the  Uniform 
Code  was  expanded  to  allow  a  command- 
ing officer  to  impose  greater  mmishment 
nonjudiclally.    Therefore,  to  better  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rights  of  the  en- 
listed man,  the  fourth  bill  proposes  the 
abolition  of  the  simunary  court-martial. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  has  received  complaints  that  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  who  was 
alleged  to  have  been  guilty  of  miscon- 
duct,   was    separated    administratively 
under  other  than  honorable  conditions 
by    reason    of    this    misconduct,    even 
though  he  had  requested  trial  by  court- 
martial.    The  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  provides  recognition  and  m-otec- 
tion  of  many  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  military  personnel ;  and  yet  this  pro- 
tection Is  circumvented  by  the  procedure 
that  I  have  described.    In  short,  in  some 
cases  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  has 
been  separated  under  other  than  honor- 
able conditions  and  thereby  stigmatized 
without  receiving  safeguards  which  both 
the  Constitution  and  the  Congress  In- 
tended for  him  to  have.    The  fifth  meas- 
ure proposed  today  would  prohibit  any 
such  procedure,  although,  of  course.  It 
would   retain  the   right  of  the  Armed 
Forces    to    discharge    under    honorable 
conditions  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  could  no  longer  serve  effectlTely. 

Although  article  44  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  provides  con- 
siderable protection  against  double 
jeopardy,  I  still  pereeive  substantial 
omissions  In  its  coverage.  Por  example. 
there  is  no  express  prohibition  of  the 
administrative  discharge  of  a  serviceman 
under  other  than  honorable  conditions 
for  the  same  alleged  misconduct  for 
which  he  has  already  been  tried  and 
acquitted  by  court-martial.  The  sixth 
bill  would  be  designed  to  further  imple- 
ment the  constitutional  right  of  mllitiUT 
personnel  to  protection  against  double 
jeopardy. 

The  seventh  bill  recognizes  that  in 
some  Instances  cumbersome  procedures 
militate  against  a  fair  trial.  In  this 
connection.  I  found  that  a  major  Im- 
pediment to  the  fair  and  speedy  trial 
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by  general  court-martial  is  the  absence 
of  any  procedure  for  a  pretrial  confer- 
ence between  the  law  officer — who  serves 
as  the  Judge  in  a  general  court-martial — 
and  the  trial  and  defense  counsel.  Inter- 
locutory matters  such  as  the  admissi- 
bility of  evidence  alleged  to  have  been 
obtained  by  unreasonable  search  and 
seizure  must  be  decided  at  the  trial  after 
the  court-martial  members  have  assem- 
bled. Therefore,  lengthy  continuances 
may  be  necessary  after  the  court  has 
been  convened  in  order  to  dispose  of 
matters  which  in  Federal  courts  would 
have  been  disposed  of  long  before  a  jury 
was  impaneled.  The  result  often  mili- 
tates against  the  fairness  of  the  trial, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  accused 
and  that  of  the  Government.  Under 
the  eighth  bill  substantial  Improvement 
would  be  effected  in  this  regard. 

In  Federal  district  couits  or  in  State 
courts,  the  criminal  trial  is  presided  over 
by  an  independent  judge  who  rules  on 
all  matters  of  law.    The  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  requires  that  a  law 
officer  preside  over  general  courts-mar- 
tial.   However,  there  is  no  provision  for 
a  law  officer  to  preside  over  a  special 
courts-martial,  even  though  these  courts 
can  Impose  a  sentence  which  includes  a 
bad   conduct   discharge.     As   a   result, 
there  have  been  cases  where  a  special 
court-martial  sentenced  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  a   bad  conduct  dis- 
charge without  the  legal  guidance  that 
would  be  required  in  a  civilian  trial  to 
Insure  adequate  protection  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  accused.    The  stig- 
ma of  such  a  discharge,  of  course,  per- 
sists throughout  the  entire  life  of  the 
person  who  receives  it.    The  eighth  bill 
which  is  being  Introduced  would  author- 
ize the  appointment  of  a  law  officer  to 
any  special  court-martial   and  require 
that,  except  in  time  of  war,  a  law  offi- 
cer be  appointed  In  order  for  the  special 
court  to  have  the  authority  to  adjudge  a 
bad  conduct  discharge.     Also,   on  the 
analogy  of  the  waiver  of  trial  by  Jury 
permitted  In  the  Federal  courts,  the  ac- 
cused would  be  allowed  to  waive  tiial  by 
the  members  of  the  court-martial  and 
be  tried  before  the  law  officer  alone. 

Administrative  proceedings  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  especially  the  pro- 
ceedings of  boards  of  officers  appointed 
to  make  findings  and  recommendations 
concerning  discharge  of  military  per- 
sonnel, can  have  very  serious  conse- 
quences for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  In  light  of  those  consequences, 
It  is  not  surprising  that  these  adminis- 
trative board  proceedings  raise  impor- 
tant questions  Involving  constitutional 
rights  of  military  personnel.  Although 
the  Federal  courts,  since  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Harmon  against 
Brucker,  have  increased  the  scope  of 
judicial  review  of  administrative  action 
taken  by  military  authorities,  the  pro- 
cedure for  obtaining  such  review  is  often 
cumbersome.  Moreover,  the  Federal 
courts  generally  do  not  have  occasion 
for  extensive  contact  with  problems  of 
military  law.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  is  a  specialized 
court,  well-acquainted  with  military  law 
and  with  the  constitutional  rights  of 
military    personnel.     The    ninth     bill, 


would  establish  a  procedure  for  appellate 
review  by  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
with  respect  to  certain  administrative 
actions  taken  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  necessity 
for  providing  legal  guidance  for  the  ac- 
cused from  a  trained  lawyer  as  a  pre- 
requisite in  cases  which  could  result  in 
his  receiving  a  bad  conduct  discharge 
by  a  special  court  martial.  A  similar 
need  exists  with  respect  to  administra- 
tive board  proceedings  that  can  result  In 
an  undesirable  discharge,  also  a  dis- 
charge under  other  than  honorable  con- 
ditions. Accordingly,  the  10th  measure 
would  require  that,  except  in  time  of 
war,  a  board  hearing  be  held  prior  to  an 
administrative  separation  under  other 
than  honorable  conditions  and  that  such 
a  board  have  a  legal  adviser  with  the 
same  qualifications  and  functions  of 
those  possessed  by  the  law  officer  of  a 
general  court-martial  under  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice.  In  this 
way,  I  feel  sure  that  the  guarantee  of 
due  process  will  be  much  better  imple- 
mented for  military  personnel  being  pro- 
posed for  undesirable  discharges. 

At  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  it  was  pointed 
out  that  there  is  no  authority  for  com- 
pelling witnesses  to  appear  before  mili- 
tary boards  concerned  with  administra- 
tive discharges  or  before  an  officer  who 
is   conducting   a   pretrial   investigation 
under  the  provisions  of  article  32  of  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.    As  a 
result,  vital  constitutional  rights  of  con- 
frontation and  compulsory  process  are 
affected;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in 
many  cases  the  boards  and  investigating 
officers  do  not  reach  the  same  conclu- 
sions that  they  would  reach  if  they  were 
able  to  obtain  the  personal  testimony  of 
witnesses,  instead  of  relying  on  written 
statements.   The  11th  bill  would  author- 
ize administrative  discharge  boards,  dis- 
charge  review   boards,   and  correction 
boards,   and   investigating   officers   ap- 
pointed imder  article  32  of  the  Uniform 
Code  to  compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  evidence 
where,  in  their  discretion,  this  seems  de- 
sirable. 

During  the  hearings  of  the  subcommit- 
tee we  were  informed  that  In  Army  and 
Air  Force  Boards  of  Review,  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  rated  the  efficiency  of 
the  members  of  the  board  and  that  these 
ratings  helped  determine  future  promo- 
tions and  assignments  of  these  members. 
Naturally,  this  practice  does  not  pro- 
mote the  independence  of  the  board 
members  in  cases  where  they  disagree 
with  the  chairman.  Shortly  after  the 
hearings,  the  Army  discontinued  this 
practice:  but  the  Air  Force  has  appar- 
ently retained  its  rating  system.  Be- 
cause any  such  rating  system  threatens 
the  fairness  of  the  appellate  review  of 
courts-martial,  including  the  review  of 
Issues  Involving  constitutional  rights,  it 
should  be  prohibited.  The  12th  bill  con- 
tains such  a  prohibition. 

Article  3(a)  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  purports  to  authorize 
trial  by  court-martial  of  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who,  while  In 
military  status,  committed  serious  crimes 
for  which  they  cannot  be  tried  by  any 
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state  or  Faderml  eoort  In  Toth  against 
Quarin  tiM  Sismme  Court  beld  tbat 
this  pcovliAaa  was  ancoofitltutlonal  and 
that  ooart-martlal  jurLsdlctlon  cannot  be 
exteskded  to  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Foroee.  The  13th  of  these  bills 
would  oranply  «tth  the  constitutional  re- 
quirementi  M(  oat  by  the  Supreme  CXmrt 
and  at  the  saaM  time  would  fill  a  jurle- 
dlctUmal  gap  taj  anthorlzlnK  trial  in  Ped> 
eral  dtotrlet  oonrta  at  aertous  rlolationa 
of  the  UnlXorm  Code  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  mbject  to  trial  in  any 
American  trlbanaL 

Article  2  of  ttae  Uniform  Code  purports 
to  subject  to  military  jurisdiction  civilian 
dependents  and  employees  accompany- 
ing the  Armed  Forces  overseas;  but  the 
Supreme  Ooaii  has  held  this  provision 
unconrtttuttonaL  To  fill  the  Jiuisdic- 
tlonal  gap  created  by  the  Supreme  Court 
dedskms.  It  haa  even  been  proposed  that 
clTlUan  depenitants  and  employees  over- 
seas be  grlyen  a  quaai-mllltary  status  and 
be  orcaniaed  Into  a  support  corps.  I 
doubt  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  pro- 
posal and  I  am  even  less  convinced  of 
its  deslrabUity.  The  appropriate  method 
for  handling  tba  problem  seems  to  be  the 
one  contained  In  the  14th  bill,  which 
would  authorise  the  trial  in  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  of  persons  who  commit  seri- 
ous offenses  vhils  accompanying  the 
Armed  Forces  outside  of  the  United 
States^  I  reallm  that  there  may  be  dif- 
ferences of  Tlewpoint  as  to  whether  the 
jinisdlctian  of  American  courts  should 
be  Umlted  only  to  persons  in  a  special 
relation  to  the  military  or  should  instead 
be  extended  to  inefaide  other  categories; 
as  to  wliat  should  be  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations and  the  anthorlaed  punishments; 
and  as  to  wU^  eategorles  of  offenses 
should  be  punlshahie.  I  beUere.  however, 
that  the  proposal  dealing  with  the  trial 
of  certain  pezmns  accompanying  the 
Armed  Forces  outside  of  the  United 
States  will  provide  the  starting  point  tat 
the  sotaitlan  of  ttie  problem. 

The  value  of  the  eonstitutional  right 
to  counsel  depends  greatly  on  the  ability 
and  Independsnea  of  the  attorney  who  is 
defending  the  accused.  It  is  my  beUef 
that  both  the  independence  and  the  abil- 
ity o<  lawyers  in  the  Navy  might  be  en- 
hanced by  tha  eisatlon  of  a  Navy  Judge 
AdToeate  Oenerars  Corps.  Uke  that  of 
the  Anny.  Hat  itth  Ull  would  establish 
thiseorpa. 

Congrem  has  eokabllahed  Bocotls  for 
the  Correefelan  «<  Military  Records  and 
these  boards  often  provide  a  remedy  for 
senrlcemMi  wiM»  haivs  been  deprived  of 
their  constttDtAanal  rights  by  reason  of 
actions  taken  \9  military  authorities. 
I  feel,  however,  that  10  United  SUtes 
Code.  seettoB  1U3.  which  establishea 
these  boards,  aiionkl  be  modUked  in  order 
to  provide  a  SMTt  cSeetlve  and  independ- 
ent forum  to  review  i^ipllcatlons  for  cor- 
rection of  ofttlary  records.  Tbe  Ifth 
biU  I  hava  lirtiudiawd  is  designed  to 
achieve  that  oNaeUva. 

Among  the  nsoal  significant  develop- 
ta\  SBllttsiT  law  is  the  field  )adl- 
II  was  developed  by  the 
ras  adopted  by  the  Navy. 
of  tha  field  judiciary  pre- 
iMoers  of  general  eoorts- 
and   apparently    have    Imple- 


mented effectively  the  right  of  accused 
military  personnel  to  be  tried  by  court- 
martial  in  accordance  with  the  concepts 
of  due  process.  During  the  subcommit- 
tee's hearings,  with  the  exception  of  the 
representatives  of  the  one  service  which 
has  not  adopted  a  fleld  judiciary  system, 
the  witnesses,  who  discussed  the  system. 
praised  11  In  light  of  the  proven  virtues 
of  this  system  for  Insuring  due  process. 
I  am  proposing  the  statutory  recognition 
and  adoption  of  the  field  judiciary  sys- 
tem. The  17th  measures  Implements  this 
proposal. 

Under  article  66  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice,  boards  of  review  ex- 
amine the  records  of  trial  by  court-mar- 
tial in  serious  cases.  In  addition  to  re- 
viewing the  legality  of  the  conviction. 
theee  boards  have  a  power,  which  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  does  not  have. 
to  weigh  the  evidence  and  to  evaluate 
the  sentence  imposed.  In  many  in- 
stances, claims  of  deprivation  of  con- 
stitutional rights  must  stand  or  fall  on 
the  basis  of  factual  determinations  made 
by  these  boards.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  role  of  these  boards  in  protecting  the 
constitutional  rights  of  servicemen  and 
In  insuring  a  fair  and  Impartial  appel- 
late review  of  court-martial  convictions 
can  be  better  fulfilled  by  some  changes  In 
the  structure  and  designation  of  the 
boards.  The  last  of  the  18  bills  Is  designed 
to  accomplish  certain  changes  to  improve 
the  boards  of  review 

Each  of  the  bills  is  the  outgrowth  of 
extensive  study  and  detailed  research. 
Each  of  them  benefits  from  the  te.stl- 
mony  received  during  the  hearings  con- 
ducted In  February  and  March  1962.  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  from  an  Intensive  17-day  field  in- 
vestigation and  from  the  comments  and 
suggestions  of  hundreds  of  former  Judge 
advocates  who  have  written  to  the  sub- 
committee. Each  of  them  Is  designed  to 
better  insure  the  constitutional  rights  of 
members  and  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  of  persons  accom- 
panying the  Armed  Forces  overseas.  No 
objective  could  be  more  Important  at  the 
present  time  than  to  protect  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  men  and  women  In 
uniform  who  stand  ready  to  protect  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referre<l 

The  bills,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Ervin. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles. 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  as  follows: 

8.3003.  A  bUl  to  lncur«  to  military  per- 
■onnai  certain  basic  oonsUtutlonal  rlgiita  by 
prohibiting  oonun&nd  influence  in  court- 
martial  cases  and  in  certain  nonjudicial  pro- 
ceedlngi.  and  for  other  ptirpcses; 

S.  aooe.  A  bni  to  protect  the  cocutituttonal 
rtghta  ot  military  peraoBnel  by  Inaurlng  their 
rlgtot  to  be  repreeentad  by  qiiallfied  ooonael 
iB  eartain  eases,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  3004.  a  Mil  to  protect  the  oonstltutionai 
rlghta  at  military  personnel  by  increasing 
the  psrkMl  within  which  such  peraonnel  noay 
petition  for  a  new  trial  by  court-martial,  and 
for  other  purposea; 

8.  SOOe.  A  bill  to  afford  military  personnel 
due  process  in  eourt- martial  eases  in  vol  Ting 
minor  offenses,  to  insure  the  right  of  counsel 
in  such  cases,  and  for  other  purposes; 


B  3006  A  bill  to  provide  additional  consti- 
tutional protection  In  certain  cases  to  mem- 
bers ol  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poACs: 

S  2007.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  consUtu- 
tlonal  protection  against  double  Jeopardy  lu 
the  case  of  military  j>ersonnel: 

8  aooe  A  bill  to  more  effectively  protect 
certain  conaUtuUonal  rights  accorded  mili- 
tary personnel: 

a  2009.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  (Uni- 
form Code  of  MUllary  Justice)  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  so  as  to  provide  addi- 
tional constitutional  protection  In  trials  by 
courts- mart  laJ; 

8  3010  A  bill  to  implement  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  military  personnel  by  pro- 
viding appellate  review  of  certain  admln- 
Utratlre  board  decisions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, 

8  2011  A  bill  to  litsure  due  process  In  the 
case  of  certain  adnilulstraUve  actions  Involv- 
ing military  pversonnel; 

a  2012  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  (Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice)  so  as  to  as- 
sure the  constltuUonal  rights  of  confronta- 
tion and  compulsory  process  by  providing  for 
the  mandatory  appearance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  evidence  before  certain 
boards  and  officers,  and  fur  other  purposes; 
and 

8  2011  A  bill  to  further  insure  the  fair 
and  Independent  review  of  court-martial 
cases  by  prohlblUng  any  member  of  a  board 
of  review  from  raUng  the  effectiveness  of 
another  member  of  a  board  of  review,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

S  201 4.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compliance 
with  constitutional  requirements  In  ths 
trials  of  persons  who  are  charged  with  having 
committed  certain  offenses  while  subject  to 
trial  by  court-martial,  who  havs  not  been 
tried  for  such  offenses,  and  who  are  no  longer 
subject  to  trial  by  court-martial;  and 

S.  2016.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compliance 
with  constitutional  requirements  In  the 
trials  of  persona  who,  while  accompanying 
the  Armed  Forces  outside  the  United  States. 
commit  certain  offenses  against  the  United 
States:  to  the  Gonunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  2010.  A  bill  to  further  Insure  due  process 
In  the  administration  of  military  justice  in 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  by  establlsiUng 
a  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  In  such 
department; 

8  3017.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  military  pera<Minel  by  providing  an 
Independent  forum  to  review  and  otnrect  the 
mUitary  records  of  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2018  A  bin  to  further  Insure  to  military 
personnel  certain  due  process  protection  by 
providing  for  military  Judges  to  be  detailed 
to  all  general  courts -martial,  and  for  other 
purposea:   and 

S.  2019.  A  bUl  to  provlds  additional  con- 
sUtuUonal  protection  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Porces  by  establishing  Courts  of  li^ll- 
tary  Review,  and  for  other  purpose*. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  group  of  18  bills,  introduced  to- 
day by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
IMr.  EiviNl.  be  permitted  to  lie  on  the 
desk  for  10  days  so  that  additional  Sena- 
tors who  wish  to  do  so  may  cosponsor 
them. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  texts  of  tlie  bills, 
together  with  the  memorandums  aocom- 
panylnff  them,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Racoea. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  bills,  together  with  the  memo- 
randum accompanying  each  blU,  are  as 

follows: 

8.  2003 
Be   it   enacted   by   the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of   Representativea  of  the   United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.  That  sec- 
tion   837    (article    37)    of    Utle    10.    United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S  837.  Art.  37.  Unlawfully     Influencing     the 
action  of  any  court-martial 
or    tha    action    of    certain 
military    boards;    eflectlve- 
nees  reports 
"(a)    No   authority  convening   a  general. 
special,  or  stimmary  court-martial,  nor  any 
other  person  subject   to  this  chapter,  may 
lecture,    censure,    reprimand,    or    admonish 
the    court   or    any    member,    law    ofllcer.   or 
counsel  thereof,  with  respect  to  the  findings 
or  sentence  adjudged  by  the  court,  or  with 
respect  to  the  exercise  of  Its  functions  and 
duties  In  the  conduct  of  any  past,  pending. 
or   future    proceedings    before    the   court. 

"(b)  No  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
may  lecture,  censure,  reprimand,  or  ad- 
monish any  board,  or  any  member,  legal 
adviser,  recorder,  or  counsel  thereof,  with 
respect  to  the  finding  and  recommendations 
made  by  the  board,  or  with  respect  to  the 
exercise  of  Its  functions  and  duUea  in  the 
conduct  of  any  past,  pending,  or  future 
proceedings  before  the  board,  if  the  p«>- 
ceedlngs  with  which  such  board  is  con- 
cerned relate  to  the  administrative  dis- 
charge or  separation  from  service  of  any 
member  of  the  armed  forces,  or  to  the  na- 
ture and  chracter  of  the  type  of  dlacbarg* 
to  be  issued  to  any  member  of  the  armed 
forces,  or  to  the  demotion  or  reduction  in 
grade  of  any  member  of  the  armed  forces, 
or  to  any  matter  matsrially  affecting  the 
sutus  or  rights  of  any  member  of  the  armed 
forces. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  (1)  to  general  Instructioael  or  In- 
formational courses  in  military  justice  U 
such  courses  are  designed  solsly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  members  of  a  oommand 
In  the  substantive  and  procedural  aspects  of 
courts -nuu^ial,  or  (3)  to  statements  and 
Instructions  given  in  open  court  by  ths  law 
officer  of  a  general  court-martial. 

"(d)  In  the  preparatton  of  aj  effective- 
ness, fitness,  or  efficiency  report,  or  any 
other  report  or  document  used  in,  wtMsle  or 
In  part  for  tbe  purpose  of  (MtennlaiBg 
whether  a  member  of  tha  aimed  tatcm  Is 
quaiifled  to  be  advanced  in  grade,  or  In  de- 
termining the  assignment  or  transfer  at  a 
memktar  of  the  aimed  forces,  or  la  dster- 
mlning  whether  a  msmber  of  tha  anaad 
forces  should  be  retained  on  active  duty,  no 
person  subject  to  this  chapter  may,  In  prw- 
parlng  any  such  report  (1)  oonaidar  or  eval- 
uate the  performance  of  duty  ot  any  such 
member  as  a  meosbsr  of  a  court-martial,  or 
as  a  member  of  any  board  desorUaed  In  eub- 
secuon  (b)  of  tlUs  section,  or  (3)  give  a  Isas 
f  svorabls  rating  or  svaluation  of  any  msmber 
of  the  armed  forces  becatae  at  tbe  asal  with 
which  such  member,  aa  itfanet  eounael, 
represented  any  aocused  before  a  eourt- 
martlal.  or  any  respondent  before  a  board 
described  In  subsscttoa  (b)  of  this  eecillun. 
"  (e)  No  person  subject  to  this  chapter  may 
attempt  to  coerce  or,  by  any  nnenthnrlestl 
means.  InAuenoe  directly  or  IndliecUy  the 
action  of  any  court-martial,  or  aay  other 
military  tribunal,  or  of  any  boanl  dsaorlbed 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  eectloa.  or  oi  any 
member  of  such  oourt-martlal.  tribunal,  or 
l>oard.  In  reaching  the  ew/<i»g-  Tirnitfice.  or 
recommendations  In  any  case,  or  the  »^»^ffffi| 
of  any  convening,  appointing,  approvii^  or 
reviewing  authority  with  rsqiect  to  his  Judi- 
cial acts  in  the  case  of  a  oourt-martlal  «r 
other  military  tribunal  ease,  or  his  acU  ot 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  «"/«»f-  or 


reoommendations  made  by  a  board  described 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section." 

Sac.  3.  Section  898  (article  98)  of  tlUe 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strllc- 
Ing  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  Item 
(3)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "or  with  any  provision 
of  section  837  of  this  title  (article  37)  relat- 
ing to  the  proceedings  before  certain  military 
boards  described  in  such  section." 

8«c.  3.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  be- 
ginning of  such  chapter  VTI  of  chapter  47 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out 

"837.  37.  Unlawfully  influencing  actions  of 
court." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"837.  87.  Unlawfully  Influencing  the  action 
of  any  oourt-martlal  or  the  ac- 
tion of  certain  military  boards; 
effectiveness  reports." 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bUl  2002  is  as  follows: 
PaoposxD   Bill   To   Protect  the   CoNSTrrcr- 

nONAL    RiCRTS     OF    SKRVTCE    PxRSONNKL    TO 

Bbcuvi  a  Fair  akd  Impartial  Trial  bt 
Court-Martial.  To  Have  the  Assist aitcr  or 
CODWSKL,  Ai»D  To  Have  Casks  Considered 
Of  Acooroancr  With  RE<atnREME*fT8  or  Due 
Pbocbss 

Background   memorandum:    Article   37   of 
the   Uniform   Code    of   Military    Justice,    10 
XJS.C,  section   837,   prohibits  unlawful   In- 
fluence on  the  members  of  a  court-martial. 
This  prohibition  reflects  an  effort  to  assure 
the  impartial  trial  which   Ls  guaranteed  In 
the  sixth   amendment.     Unfortunately,  de- 
spite the  existence  of  article  37,  complaints 
of  command  Influence  have  not  been  absent 
with    respect    to    trials    by    court-martial. 
Moreover,  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  by 
a  a-to-1  vote,  has  permitted  the  continuing 
use  of  pretrial  instructions  to  court  mem- 
bers.   Testimony  given  to  the  subcommittee 
at  Its  hearings  on  the  constitutional  rights  of 
military  ijersonnel   took   the   position   that, 
in  anler  to  guarantee  more  adequately  the 
Impartiality  of  the  court-martial  members, 
tb»  scope  of  article  37  should  be  broadened. 
Ifot  only  a  convening  authority  or  command- 
ing ofllcer  but  also   the  members   of   their 
staff  should  be  prohibited  from  censuring  or 
reprimanding  any  court  personnel,  includ- 
ing the  counsel  of  the  court.     Any  sort  of 
pretrial   Instnictlon  to  members  of  cotirts- 
martlal,     now    purportedly    authorized     by 
paragraph   S8   of    the  Manual    for    Courts- 
Mkrtial,    should     be     expressly     prohibited. 
Evaluation  of  a  person's  performance  as  a 
eoort  member  should  not  be  a  basis  for  the 
rathxg  he  receives  on  an  effectiveness  or  flt- 
neas  report  used  for  punxxes  of  determining 
his  promotions  and  assignments.    Similarly, 
a  defense  oounsel  should  not  be  subject  to 
the  threat  of  a  low  rating  on  his  own  fit- 
nees  report  In  retaliation  for  his  vigorous  de- 
fense (tf  an  aocused  person;   otherwise  the 
aoeuaed  may.  aa  a  practical  matter,  be  de- 
prived of  his  constitutional  right  to  the  full 
■■ilsteiini  of  oounsel. 

arttde  97  contains  no  prohibition  at  oom- 
Hiand  Influence  exerted  upon  discharge 
boards  or  other  administrative  boards  which 
are  consldenng  Important  righta  of  serrlee 
pereoimel — rights  affecting  their  "liberty" 
and  "property."  For  many  of  the  same  rea- 
sons appUcable  to  courta-martlal.  the  concept 
of  due  process  would  eeem  to  demand  V>^^ 
the  participants  in  such  board  actions  be 
proteoted  from  sanctions  or  retaliation,  en- 
abling them  to  perform  their  dutlee  aa  their 
oonselence  fuidee  them.  Instead  of  being 
foreed  to  rely  on  a  superior  military  authority 
for  direction. 

To  Implement  these  proposals  for  protect- 
ing the  ooastitutlonaJ  right  of  military  par- 
te a  fair  and  impartial  trial  or  hear- 


ing which  will  accord  with  the  requirementa 
of  due  process,  it  seems  neoeasary  to: 

1.  Rewrite  article  37  of  the  Unifonn  Code. 
10  U.8.C.,  section  887,  to  provide  that,  not 
only  a  convening  authority  or  other  com- 
manding ofllcer.  but  also  any  member  of  their 
staff,  or  other  person  subject  to  this  code, 
shall  not  censure,  reprimand,  or  admonish  a 
court-martial,  or  any  member,  law  ofllcer, 
or  counsel  thereof. 

2.  To  avoid  Indirect  efforts  to  control  the 
behavior  of  court  members,  add  to  article  37 
a  provision  that,  In  the  preparation  of  any 
effectiveness  report,  fitness  report,  efllciency 
report  or  other  doctmient  used  for  deter- 
mining promotions,  transfers,  or  assign- 
ments of  service  personnel,  no  person  sub- 
ject to  the  Uniform  Code  sliall  be  free  to 
consider  or  evaluate  any  performance  erf 
duty  as  a  court-martial  member. 

3.  To  avoid  indirect  efforta  to  inhibit  de- 
fense counsel,  add  to  article  87  a  provision 
that.  In  the  preparation  of  any  effectiveness 
report,  fitness  report,  efficiency  report  or 
other  document  used  for  determining  pro- 
motions, transfers,  or  assignments  of  service 
personnel,  and  with  respect  to  a  person  who 
has  served  as  a  defense  counsel,  no  person 
subject  to  the  Uniform  Code  shall  be  free 
to  prepare  a  less  favorable  report  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case  because  of  the  vigor 
and  zeal  with  which  the  person  being  re- 
ix>rted  on  has  performed  his  duties  as  de- 
fense counsel. 

4.  Prohibit  expressly  the  giving  of  Instruc- 
tions before  trial  by  any  convening  author- 
ity, other  commanding  officer,  or  member  of 
their  staff,  with  the  exception  of  general 
courses  In  military  Justice  designed  to  in- 
struct the  members  of  a  command  concern- 
ing the  provisions  of  military  law  and  the 
procedures  of  courts-martial  and  with  the 
proviso  that  instructions  given  In  open  court 
by  the  law  officer  of  a  general  court-martial 
to  the  members  of  the  court,  at  the  outset  of 
the  trial  or  otherwise,  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited. 

6.  Either  broaden  article  37  or  put  in  an 
additional  article  at  the  and  of  the  Uniform 
Code  (or  an  additional  section  elsewhere  in 
title  10)   so  that  the  prohibition  of  article 
37  shall  be  equally  applicable  to  board  pro- 
ceedings    concerning     administrative     dis- 
charges or   separations  and  administrative 
reductions.     Thus,   no  authority  convening 
a  board  to  make  findings  or  reoommenda- 
Ucms,  or  both  (with  respect  to  an  adminis- 
trative discharge  or  separation,  or  with  re- 
spect to  the  nature  and  character  of  such 
discharge  or  separation,  or  with  respect  to 
any  demotion  or  reduction  of  any  service  per- 
sonnel, or  with  respect  to  any  matter  affect- 
ing materially  the  status  or  rights  of  any 
officer  or  serviceman)    or  any  ccHnmanding 
officer  or  meml>er  of  lUs  staff,  or  other  per- 
son subject  to  the  Uniform  Code,  shall  oenA 
sure,  reprimand  or  admonish  such  board,  or 
any  member,  legal  adviser,  recorder,  or  coun- 
sel thereof  with  respect  to  the  flnriin^  or 
recommendations  made  by  the  boanl,  cr  with 
respect  to  any  other  everclee  of  its  or  his 
functions  in  the  conduct  of  iU  jaoceedlngs. 
The  same  provlsiooa  oonceming  effectiveness 
or  fitness   rsporta  should  apply  here   that 
would  apply  to  courts-martial  under  the  pre- 
ceding suggestions  to  amend  article  37.   Also, 
there  would  be  a  catchall  prohlhlUon  ap- 
plicable like  that  in  article  37  which  would 
apply   to   anyone    subject  to   the   Unifonn 
Oode  of  Military  Justice  who  attempts  to 
coerce,  or  by  any  unauthorlaed  means  In- 
fitience.  the  action  of  any  board  of  ottoers 
or  other  board  conslderliig  e~n«£«  or  rec- 
onunendations  pertinent  to  an  administra- 
tive     discharge     or     eeparatton,     or      aa 
administrative  demotion  or  reduetion  ot  any 
eervloe   psrsonnel,  or  with   Mspeet  to  any 
other  mfOtsr  aSecttng  BwtarUlly  the  etatus 
or  lights  of  any  oOoer  or  eervloemaa.  or  any 
member  at  such  board.  In  ""*^»^  *»^i.^jp  gr 
reoommendattoos  or  In  the  peif onnaaee  at 
their  dutlee  In  any  oaae  or  jrnriwiflliM.  or  the 
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•ctlon  of  any  ooBTcnlnf,  approving,  or  re- 
Tlcwlnc  autliorlty  with  raapect  to  bU  acU  In 
oonnaotlon  with  mieh  emm  or  proceeding. 
DapaiMlinc  on  th«  mannT  In  which  the  pro- 
hlbitk»  against  tmlawful  Influence  la  applied 
to  admlnlstratlT*  pcoCTedlnga  In  the  armed 
■errloea.  it  will  alao  be  nece—ary  to  rewrite 
article  M  of  tb*  imiform  Code.  10  UB.C. 
8M.  so  that  tiM  panalty  It  authorlzea  will 
expreaaly  apply  to  such  behavior . 

8.  aoos 

Be  it  eruteted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreee  aeeembled.  That  the  last 
■•ntenoe  of  Mctkm  819  (article  10)  of  title 
10.  United  Stataa  Code,  la  amended  to  read 
aa  follows:  "A  b*d>conduct  dUcbarge  may 
not  be  adjudged  unlaea  a  complete  record 
of  the  proceedings  and  testimony  before  the 
court  haa  been  nukds  and.  except  In  time  of 
war.  unless  tbs  socussd  was  represented  at 
the  trial,  or  affordsd  the  opportunity  to  be 
represented  at  ths  trial,  by  a  defense  counsel 
with  qualifications  not  less  than  those  pre- 
scrlbsd  under  ssetlon  8a7(b)  of  this  title 
(artlcls  27(b)).- 

8K.  3.  (a)   Chaptsr  47  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  ssetlon  as  follows: 
"1941    Art.   141.     Procedural        requirements 
and   right    to   counsel    In 
certain    nonjudicial    pro- 
ceedings 

"(a)  Except  as  provldsd  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  no  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  shall  be  administratively  discharged 
or  separated  from  ssrvlce  under  conditions 
other  than  honorable  unless  such  member 
has  been  afforded  an  opportunity  to  appear 
and  present  evldsnos  In  his  own  behalf  be- 
fore a  board  conTsnsd  by  appropriate  author- 
ity for  the  speelllc  purpoee  of  determining 
whether  such  msmbsr  shall  be  discharged  or 
separated  from  ssrrlce  under  conditions 
other  than  honorable.  Any  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  wltb  respect  to  whom  such  a 
board  Is  convened  shall  have  the  right,  un- 
less waived  by  him.  to  be  represented  before 
such  board  by  oounssl  whose  qualifications 
are  not  less  than  those  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 8a7(b)  of  this  titls  (article  77(b)  ). 

"(b)  The  provlsluns  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  In  ths  case  of  any  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  discharged  or  dismissed 
from  service  pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  a 
general  or  rpeclal  eoitrt-martlal.  or  In  time 
of  war  If  the  Sceretary  concerned  suspends 
the  operation  of  sueh  subsection.  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Porcss  may  waive  his  right 
to  appear  and  be  repreeented  by  counsel  be- 
fore a  board  convened  for  the  purpoee  de- 
scribed In  subeectlon  (a)  If  such  member  is 
given  notice  In  writing  of  his  right  to  appear 
and  present  evldenee  In  his  own  behalf  be- 
fore such  board  and  of  his  right  to  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel  before  such  board,  and 
such  member  Is  affordsd  an  opportunity  to 
consult  with  ooonasl.  whose  qualifications 
are  not  less  than  those  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 837(b)  of  this  tlUe  (article  a7(b) ) .  re- 
garding the  waiver  of  each  member's  right  to 
appear  before  soob  board." 

( b )  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  ZZ  of  tftapter  47  of  such  title 
Is  amended  by  M'**««g  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  Item  as  f(dlows: 

"941  141.  ProosdunU  requirements  and 
right  to  counsel  in  certain  non- 
judicial proossdlngs" 

The  memorftodum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate biU  2003  la  aa  foQows : 
PaoPosB>   Bux   T»  Psoracr  tkx    Constttu- 

TTOMAI.    RIQBTS    CT    SOIVICS    PXBSOMIfXL    TO 

Havs  ths  Asswrawca  or  Cottmsbl  ajto  not 
To  Bb  DaransB  am  Lira.  I^saarr.  oa  Pbop- 
■BTT  WrrwoTTT  Dua  Paocsas  or  Law 


Background  mamorandum:  A  general 
court-martial  has  the  Jurisdiction  to  Impose 
on  a  ssrvleeman  a  punishment  which  may 


include  a  dishonorable  discharge  or  a  bad 
conduct  discharge  In  a  trial  before  such  a 
court-martial  the  accused  will  be  offered  the 
services  of  defense  counsel,  whose  qualifi- 
cations, as  defined  by  article  27(b)  of  the 
Uniform  Code.  10  U.S  C  .  section  827(b).  In- 
clude graduation  from  an  accredited  law 
school  or  membership  In  a  bar  and  certifica- 
tion of  his  competence  by  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  of  the  Armed  Force  of  which 
the  defense  counsel  Is  a  member 

A  special  court-martial  Is  entitled  to  Im- 
pose a  punishment  which  may  Include  a  bad 
conduct  discharge.  If  a  verbatim  record  Is 
made  of  the  proceedings  In  the  special 
court-martial  a  "defense  counsel"  must  be 
appointed  for  the  accused  However,  there  Is 
no  statutory  specification  of  the  qualifica- 
tions required  of  such  a  counsel,  except  In 
terms  of  the  trial  counsel's  qualifications. 
and  so  the  defense  counsel  may  be  a  pyerson 
with  absolutely  no  formal  leg'.vl  training  or 
experience  In  the  event  the  accused  Is 
sentenced  to  a  bad  conduct  discharge  by  a 
special  court-martial,  there  will  be  extensive 
appellate  review  of  the  findings  ard  sen- 
tence pursuant  to  articles  66  and  67  of  the 
Uniform  Code.  10  US  C  .  sections  866.  867  i see 
also  article  70.  10  USC.  section  870 »:  but 
this  Is  a  review  "on  the  basis  of  the  entire 
record  "  If  evidence  or  information  favor- 
able to  the  accused  has  not  been  placed  In  the 
record  by  his  counsel  who.  by  reason  of  his 
lack  of  legal  training,  may  not  recognize 
what  evidence  would  probably  benefit  the 
accused — then  the  appellate  defease  coun- 
sel are  unable  to  tike  advantage  thereof  In 
the  accused's  behalf  A  sentence  to  bad  con- 
duct discharge  which  survives  the  appellate 
review  Is  treated  as  final,  In  the  absence  of 
a  petition  for  new  trial  .submitted  within  a 
1-year  period  of  time  See  articles  73  and 
78.  10  use,  sections  873.  876 

Each  armed  service  mattes  provision  In  Its 
directives  for  administrative  discharges, 
which  may  be  honorable,  general,  or  unde- 
sirable. The  undesirable  discharge  Is  a  dis- 
charge under  other  than  honorable  condi- 
tions and.  for  purposes  of  veterans'  benefits 
and  certain  other  rights,  is  treated  like  the 
bad  conduct  discharge  Imposed  by  a  special 
court-martial.  Sometimes.  In  fact.  It  may 
be  issued  for  misconduct  that  would  be 
cognizable  by  a  court-martial.  Usually  the 
serviceman  being  considered  for  an  unde- 
sirable discharge  Ls  provided  the  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  before  some  sort  of  board  of 
officers  which  can  make  findings  or  recom- 
mendations pertinent  to  the  proposed  hear- 
ing. While  the  respondent  serviceman  may 
b«  provided  with  counsel  to  represent  him 
at  this  board  hearing,  the  counsel  may  not 
b«  legally  trained  or  experienced  Quite 
often  the  hearing  before  a  board  Is  waived 
by  the  serviceman  after  consulting  with 
counsel:  and  In  this  Instance,  too.  the  counsel 
Is  sometimes   not  legally  trained 

According  to  all  available  evidence  the 
recipient  of  a  discheu^e  under  other  than 
honorable  conditions- — whether  It  be  a  bad 
conduct  discharge  or  an  undesirable  dis- 
charge— encounters  considerable  difficulty 
In  obtaining  employment,  is  restricted  from 
engaging  In  many  types  of  activities,  and  Is 
stigmatized.  Thus,  such  a  discharge  has 
great  effect  on  his  liberty  to  engage  In  many 
activities  and  the  property  that  he  has  In 
being  allowed  to  enter  activities  which  are 
open  to  other  members  of  the  conununlty. 

Therefore,  the  fifth  amendment  guarantee 
that  no  person  shall  "b«  deprived  of  life. 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law"  Is  quite  relevant  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  serviceman  may  be  discharged 
from  the  Armed  Forces  Furthermore,  since 
a  court-martial  is  a  form  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion and  since  a  sentence  to  a  bad  conduct 
discharge  Involves  such  severe  consequences 
to  the  recipient,  the  sixth  amendment  guar- 
antee of  the  "assistance  of  counsel"  is 
:lally  significant  In  determining  whether 


a  special  court-martial  should  be  empowered 
to  sentence  a  serviceman  to  a  bad  conduct 
discharge  when  he  has  not  been  provided 
with  the  assistance  of  legally  trained  coun- 
sel assistance  that  would  be  mandatory  if 
he  were  being  prosecuted  In  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court.  Indeed,  whether  the  serviceman 
Is  confronting  a  court-martial  that  may 
sentence  him  to  a  bad  conduct  discharge  or 
a  board  of  officers  that  may  recommend  that 
he  be  Issued  an  undesirable  discharge,  the 
availability  of  a  legally  trained  counsel  to 
advise  and  assist  him  Is  one  of  the  best 
guarantees  that  he  will  receive  due  process 
In  the  proceeding 

In  light  of  the  e  considerations,  witnesses 
In  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommltte  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  recommended  that  legal- 
ly trained  counsel  should  be  provided  for 
an  accused  servlcemnn  as  a  prerequlFlte  for 
a  special  court-martlal's  having  the  p>ower 
to  adjudge  a  bad  conduct  discharge.  The 
same  position  Is  taken  concerning  the  power 
of  a  discharge  board  to  recommend  an  unde- 
sirable discharge.  Moreover,  so  that  a  serv- 
iceman will  not  be  misadvised  by  a  nonlegally 
trained  counsel  to  waive  a  board  hearing  and 
the  attendant  procedural  rights,  a  waiver  of 
rlght-s  to  a  hearing  should  not  be  accepted 
or  be  binding  unlefs  the  respondent  service- 
man has  been  given  reasonable  opportunity 
to  consult  with  legally  trained  counsel.  The 
requirement  of  courisel  should  be  limited  to 
time  of  peace  In  line  with  the  general  po- 
sition that  procedures  which  might  be  In- 
feaslble  In  wartime  should  not  bo  discarded 
solely  on  this  ground  If  they  are  otherwise 
suitable  for  peacetime  Indeed,  the  Uniform 
Code  has  several  articles  which  make  special 
provision  for  time  of  war.  (See  arts  35.  43, 
71.  85.   90.  99.   105.   10«.   113  ) 

To  Implement  the  purpoee  of  guaranteeing 
legally  trained  counsel  as  a  prerequisite  for 
a  discharge  under  other  than  honorable  con- 
dlll<ins,  it  would  seem  desirable  to: 

I  Amend  article  19  of  the  Uniform  Code. 
10  use  819.  to  add  as  a  prerequisite 
for  a  bad  conduct  discharge  that  It  not  be 
adjudged  unless  a  complete  record  has  been 
made  and  "except  In  time  of  war  unless  ac- 
cused has  been  provided  with  or  been  offered 
the  services  of  a  defense  counsel  who  is  legal- 
ly qualified  to  serve  as  trial  counsel  or  de- 
fense counsel  of  a  general  court-martial  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  article 
37(b)  of  the  Uniform  Code  (10  U.S.C. 
827(b)  )   •• 

a  Add  a  separate  article  at  the  end  of  the 
Uniform  Code  or  elsewhere  In  title  10  to  pro- 
vide that,  "except  in  time  of  war  no  bocu^ 
of  officers  shall  be  empowered  to  recommend 
that  a  serviceman  or  officer  be  Issued  an  un- 
desirable discharge  or  other  discharge  under 
other  than  honorable  conditions,  or  be  sep- 
arated under  other  than  honorable  condi- 
tions, or  to  make  any  finding  which  shall  be 
used  by  that  board  or  otherwise  as  the  basis 
for  any  such  recommendation  or  for  any 
such  discharge  or  separation;  unlees  In  any 
hearing  before  such  board  of  officers  that 
serviceman  or  officer  has  been  provided  with 
or  been  offered  the  servlcee  of  a  counsel  who 
Is  legally  qualified  to  serve  as  trial  coiuisel 
or  defense  counsel  of  a  general  cotirt-martlal 
m  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  arti- 
cle 27(b)  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Unitary 
Justice,  10  Ufl.C.  827(b).- 

3  Either  as  an  addition  to  the  article  or 
section  discussed  inunediately  hereinabove, 
or  as  a  separate  article  of  the  Uniform  Code 
or  a  separate  section  of  title  10.  provide  that 
"except  In  time  of  war  no  waiver  of  any  stat- 
utory or  other  right  to  a  hearing  before  a 
board  of  officers  shall  have,  or  be  given,  any 
effect  whatsoever  unless,  prior  to  the  execu- 
tion of  such  a  waiver,  the  officer,  serviceman, 
or  other  person  subject  to  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  who  executes  ths  waiver 
has  been  provided  or  offered  the  opportunity 
to  consult  concerning  the  proposed  execution 
of  the  waiver  with  a  counsel  who  Is  legally 


qualified  to  serve  as  trial  counsel  or  defense 
counsel  of  a  general  oourt-martlal  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  article 
27(b)  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice, 10U.S.C.8a7(b)." 

S.  3004 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprexentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  873  (article  78)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "At  any  time  within  two 
years  after  approval  by  the  convening  au- 
thority of  any  oourt-martlal  sMitenoe,  the 
accused  may  petition  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  of 
newly  discovered  evidence  or  fraud  on  the 
court." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  any  court-martial  sentence  ap- 
proved by  the  convening  authority  on  and 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
with  respect  to  any  court-martial  sentence 
approved  by  the  convening  authority  not 
more  than  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  2004  is  as  follows : 
Peoposeo   Bnj.  To   Paoncer   ras   C<NrsTrnT- 
noNAL   Rights  or  SzavicK  PxasoNins.  td 
Trials   bt   CotrsT-MAariAL   nf   Aoooaoaifca 
WrTH  RxQuiKKMsivTs  or  Dus  Paocxss 
Background   memorandum:    Article  73   of 
the    Uniform    Code    of    Military    Justice,    10 
United   States   Code  873,  provides,  that,  at 
any   time  within    1   year  after  approval  by 
the  convening  authority  of  a  eomrt-martlal 
sentence  which  extends  to  death,  dismissal, 
dishonorable   or   bad   conduct  discharge,  or 
confinement  for  1  year  or  more,  the  accused 
may  petition  the  Judge  Advocate  General  for 
a  new  trial  on  ground  of  newly  discovered 
evidence  or  fraud  on  the  court.    Subject  to  a 
successful    petition    for    new    trial    under 
article  73  and  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department,  under  article  74,  to  sub- 
stitute an   administrative  discharge  for  an 
executed  discharge  or  dismissal  ptirsuant  to 
court-martial    sentence,    the   Uniform   Code 
provides  that  court-martial  Judgments  shall 
be  final   (article  76).     Thus.  If  a  serviceman 
has  been  convicted  in  a  trial  wherein,  because 
of  some  material  fraud  on  the  court  martial 
or  otherwise,   he  has  been  deprived  of  due 
process,  he  will  have  no  remedy  unless  the 
sentence  Involved  a  discharge  or  confinement 
for  1  year  or  more;  and  even  If  the  sentence 
were   sufficiently   severe   to  authorlae   relief, 
he  must  petition  for  a  new  trial  within  1 
year.     On  the  other  hand.  Federal  Rule  83 
of  Criminal  Procedure  authorises  a  i>etltlon 
for  new  trial  by  reason  of  newly  discovered 
evidence   at   any   time  within   2  years  from 
Judgment. 

Since  In  some  Instances  a  fraud  on  the 
court  martial  may  constitute  a  deprivation  of 
due  process  or  the  newly  discovered  evidence 
may  reveal  that  a  conviction  was  obtained 
by  means  which  deprived  the  accused  of  due 
process,  and  since — aside  from  the  dubious 
remedy  of  Judicial  action  predicated  on  the 
theory  that  the  absence  of  due  process  de- 
prived the  court  martial  of  jurisdiction  and 
made  Its  action  void — the  accused  la  so 
limited  In  his  means  to  remove  the  stigma 
and  the  other  consequences  of  the  unjust 
conviction,  better  protection  of  the  accused's 
constitutional  rights  demands  that  the 
remedy  of  the  f>etltlon  for  a  new  trial  be  ex- 
panded. In  the  first  place,  the  time  limit  on 
the  petition  for  new  trial  should  be  expanded 
to  2  years  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
Federal  Rule  83  of  Criminal  Procedure. 
There  Is  no  reason  that  It  will  be  easier  for 
the  serviceman  than  for  the  civilian  to  obtain 
new  evidence  after  a  trial  Is  oompleted;  and 
therefore  the  time  limit  for  the  serviceman 
should  be  no  less  liberal  than  for  the  civilian. 
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Secondly,  the  petition  for  new  trial  should 
be  made  available  with  respect  to  any  con- 
viction by  court  martial.  Irrespective  of  the 
sentence  Impoeed. 

To  Implement  this  broadening  of  the 
remedy  of  the  petition  for  new  trial,  It  would 
be  necessary  to : 

1.  Substitute  In  article  73,  10  United  States 
Code  873.  the  words  "2  years"  for  "1  year." 

2.  Bewrlte  article  73  to  make  the  peUtion 
for  new  trial  available  after  "approval  by  the 
convening  authority  of  any  court-martial 
sentence." 

8.  Probably  this  remedy  should  be  made 
available  retroactively  to  apply  to  any  convic- 
tion by  any  kind  of  court  martial  that  had 
occurred  within  2  years  of  the  date  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  article  73.  Certainly 
It  would  be  desirable  to  specify  in  the  amend- 
ing legislation  the  extent  to  which  It  would 
apply  to  any  court-martial  sentences  pre- 
viously imposed. 


S.  2005 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
810  (article  10)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "with  an 
offense  normally  tried  by  a  sununary  court- 
martial."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "with 
an  offense  normally  disposed  of  under  sec- 
tion 816  of  this  title  (article  15).". 

Sac.  2.  Section  818  (article  16)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"S  816.  Article    16.  Courts-martial    classified 
"Tba  two  kinds  of  courts-martial  in  each 
of  the  AnzMd  Forces  are — 

"(1)  general  courts-martial,  consisting  of 
a  law  officer  and  not  less  than  five  members- 
and 

"(2)  special  courts-martial,  consisting  of 
not  less  than  three  members." 

Sac.  3.  SecUon  820  (article  20)  and  sec- 
Uon  824  (article  24)  of  tiUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sac.  4.  The  first  sentence  of  section  837 
(article  37)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "general,  spe- 
cial, or  summary  court-martial,"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "general  or  special 
cotvt-martlal.". 

Sac.  8.  Section  843  (article  43)  of  titie  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  In  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  "summary 
oourt-martlal"  wherever  It  appears  in  such 
subsections  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"special  court-martial". 

Sac.  8.  Subeectlon  (b)  of  section  854  (ar- 
ticle 54  (b) )  of  titie  10.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "special  and 
summary  court-martial"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "special  court-martial". 

Sac.  7.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  865  (ar- 
ttela  e6(c) )  of  title  10.  United  Statee  Code. 
la  amended  by  striking  out  "special  and 
summary  court-martial"  and  Inserting  in 
Uau  thereof  "special  court-martial". 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Section  034  (article  134)  of 
title  10,  United  BUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "general,  special,  or  simunary 
eonrt-martlal."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"general  or  special  court-martial.". 

(b>  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
substituting  a  comma  for  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  adding  the  following:  "or 
shall  be  disposed  of  under  authority  of  aec- 
tlcm  816  of  this  title  (article  15) ." 

Sac.  8.  Subeection  (a)  of  section  936  (ar- 
ticle 188(a) )  of  titie  10.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3), 
and  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (4)  through 
(T)  as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (6),  respec- 
tively. 

Sac.  10.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4711 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "shall  direct  a  stimmary  court- 
Aartlal"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "shall 
appoint  a  special  investigating  officer". 


(b)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  amended  by  striking  out  "summary 
court-martial"  wherever  it  appears  In  such 
subsections,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"special  Investigating  officer". 

Sac.  11.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4712 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "shall  direct  a  summary 
court-martial"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"shall  appoint  a  special  Investigating  officer". 

(b)  Subeectlon  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "summary 
court-martial"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"special  Investigating  officer";  (2)  by  strik- 
li^  out  "In  the  court's  possession"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "In  the  Investigating 
officer's  possession";  and  (3)  by  striking  out 
"the  court's  final  report"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  Investigating  officer's  final 
report". 

(c)  Subsections  (d),  (e),  (f)  and  (g)  of 
such  section  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"summary  court-martial"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears in  such  subsections,  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "special  investigating  officer". 

(d)  Subsection  (f)  at  such  section  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "in  the  court's 
possession"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "in 
the  investigating  officer's  posseeslon". 

Sac.  12.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  9711 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "shall  direct  a  summary 
court-martial"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"shall  appoint  a  special  investigating  officer". 

(b)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  amended  by  striking  out  "sximmary 
court -martial"  wherever  It  appears  In  such 
subsections,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"special  investigating  officer". 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  9712 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "shall  direct  a  summary 
court-martial"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"shall  appKJlnt  a  special  Investigating  officer". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "summary 
court-martial"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"special  Investigating  officer";  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  "In  the  court's  possession"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "In  the  Investigating 
officer's  possession";  and  (3)  by  striking  out 
"the  court's  final  report"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "the  investigating  officer's  final 
report". 

(c)  Subsections  (d),  (e).  (f),  and  (g)  of 
such  section  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"summary  court-martial"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears In  such  subsections,  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "special  Investigating  officer". 

(d)  Subeection  (f)  of  such  section  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "in  the  court's 
possession"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "in 
the  investigating  officer's  possession". 

The      memorandum      accompanyins 

Senate  bin  2005  is  as  follows: 

Proposed  Bux  To  Photect  thx  Constttution- 
AL  Rights  or  Siavicx  Pouonnxi.  To  Re- 
CKivx  Dttx  Process  in  thx  Trial  or  Minos 
Ottenses  AMD  To  Bx  TaixD  nt  A  Fair  and 
Impartiai.  TRiBtrHAL  WHsax  Tret  Small 
Have  the  Right  to  the  Assistance  of 
Counsel 

Background  memorandum :  Articles  20  and 
24  of  the  Uniform  Code  oC  MlUtary  Justice 
(10  U.S.C.  820  and  824)  authorlae  B\im- 
aoary  courts-martial  and  dlrsct  who  may  con- 
vene such  courts.  These  military  tribunals 
cannot  try  officers  or  warrant  officers  and 
may  not  adjudge  a  puiiishm«it  of  more  than 
1  month's  oonflnsmeBt  at  hard  labor  (or  45 
days  hard  labor  without  confinement  or  60 
days  restriction)  and  a  forfeiture  of  1 
month's  pay.  Therefore,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter the  summary  court-martial  is  used  pri- 
marily for  the  trial  of  minor  offenses — and 
thtis  corresponds  to  a  police  court  or  re- 
corder's court.  (Because  of  the  fact  that  the 
summary  court  generally  Is  used  only  for 
mincx'  offenses,  the  Uniform  Code  In  art. 
10.    10   use.    810,    expressly    provides    that 
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on«  ch*rg«d  only  with  &n  offence  normally 
tiicd  by  ft  •uminary  court -martial  •hall  not 
ordlnftrllT  b«  plae«d  tn  pretrial  confinement.) 
Because  the  summary  court-martial  Is  used 
for  the  minor  nffiss  which  has  not  been  dis- 
posed of  under  arttols  IS  by  nonjudicial 
punishment,  ths  number  of  trials  by  sxim- 
mary  court-mATtlal  bare  usually  been  much 
greater  than  ths  trials  by  special  or  general 
couru-martlal.  which  are  usually  reserved 
for  more  serious  offenss.  Thus.  In  practice 
the  serTlceman  has  been  much  more  likely 
to  experience  trial  by  summary  court-mar- 
tial UnfOTtunataly.  If  he  does  have  such  an 
exfwrlence,  he  may  be  very  unimpressed  by 
the  quality  of  Justlcs  meted  out.  and  be  may 
be  outraged  by  lack  of  adherence  to  con- 
cepts of  due  proesas  In  such  a  court-martial. 

The  BXimznary  court-martial  consists  of  a 
single  oCBcer,  who  acts  as  Judge.  Jury,  prose- 
cuting attorney,  and  defense  counsel  Oc- 
casionally he  does  not  shine  In  this  last  role, 
and  the  combination  of  duties  imposed  on 
the  summary  court-martial  raises.  In  Itself, 
some  question  of  due  process.  By  reason  of 
the  accused's  "right  to  be  represented  In  bis 
defense  before  a  general  or  special  court- 
martial  by  civilian  counsel  If  provided  by 
him"  (art.  38).  It  might  appear  by  negative 
Implication,  that  an  accused  lacks  any  statu- 
tory right  to  rstaln  a  civilian  attorney  to 
represent  him  before  a  sununary  court- 
martial.  Under  this  construction  of  the 
Uniform  Code  there  Is  a  serious  question  of 
deprivation  of  the  right  to  counsel  guaran- 
teed by  the  sixth  amendment. 

As  a  practical  matter  the  review  of  a  sum- 
nxary  court-nuutlal  Is  rather  limited  in  scope, 
since  there  is  no  requirement  that  the  rec- 
ord of  trial  contain  any  sumnmry  of  the  tes- 
timony given.  In  the  event  relief  Is  re- 
quested from  a  discharge  review  board  or 
correction  board,  there  is  some  question  as 
to  the  scope  of  the  action  either  bocu-d  may 
take  because  of  the  finality  provisions  In 
article  76  of  the  Uniform  Code 

The  testimony  received  by  the  subcom- 
mittee makes  It  dear  that  in  light  of  the 
recent  expansion  of  the  authority  to  punish 
nonjudiclally  under  article  15  of  the  Uniform 
Code,  see  Public  L«w  87-448,  there  Is  cur- 
rently no  need  to  retain  the  summary  court- 
martial  and  Its  continued  existence  presents 
a  substantial  risk  of  defeating  some  of  the 
objectives  that  Congress  Intended  to  achieve 
through  Public  Law  87-848  '.  Accordingly.  It 
appears  necessary  to  revise  the  Uniform  Code 
forthwith  to  eliminate  entirely  the  summary 
court-martial. 

To  effectuate  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
the  8\mimary  court-martial,  the  following 
amendments  would  appear  necessary : 

1.  Amend  article  10.  10  U.3.C  810.  to  pro- 
vide that  a  person  charged  with  an  offense 
normally  disposed  of  by  nonjudicial  punish- 
ment under  article  18,  ordinarily  shall  not  be 
placed  In  confinement;  and  delete  all  refer- 
ence In  article  10  to  the  sununary  court- 
martial. 

a.  Rewrite  artlele  18,  10  D8C  816. 
to  refer  to  two,  rather  than  three,  kinds  of 
court-martial — namely,  the  general  and  the 
special  court-martial;  delete  article  16(3) 
entirely. 

3.  Delete  article  30  entirely 

4.  Delete  article  34  entirely. 

8.  In  article  37.  refer  only  to  the  conven- 
ing authority  of  a  general  or  specUl  court- 
martial  and  eliminate  any  reference  to  the 
summary  court-martial. 

e  In  articles  4S(b)  and  43(c).  substitute 
the  word  "spedat"  for  "summary"  In  deter- 
mining what  Is  the  critical  date  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  3-  or  3-year  statute  of  llmlU- 
tlons,  as  provided  reepectlvely  by  those  two 
subsections. 


'  Indeed,  the  subcommittee  has  recently 
been  Informed  by  the  Air  Force  that  the  ex- 
panded article  18  has  virtually  eliminated 
the  summary  court  In  many  conunands 


7.  In  article  M(bi  delete  all  reference  to 
the  sumnuury  court-martial 

8.  In  article  68(ci.  which  deals  with  ap- 
pellate review,  eliminate  all  reference  to  re- 
view of  "summary  court-martial  records."  so 
that  the  only  review  provided  by  that  sub- 
section win  concern  special  court-martial 
records. 

0  In  article  134  10  USC  934.  de- 
lete all  reference  to  summary  courts-martial 
Article  134  contains  no  specific  reference  to 
or  authority  for.  imposing  nonjudicial  pun- 
ishment for  the  offenses  embraced  within  ar- 
ticle 134  Accordingly,  it  might  be  desirable 
to  Insert  at  the  end  of  article  i:i4  some  such 
phrase  as  "or  shall  be  nonjudlrijilly  pun- 
ished In  accordance  with  article  114  of  this 
code  ' 

10  Delete  article  136i  a  n  3t  In  certain  in- 
stances not  related  directly  to  military  Jus- 
tice, statutory  reference  13  rnude  to  the  .sum- 
mary court-martial 

See  10  USC  4711.  4712.  9711.  9712 
Those  sections  should  be  rewritten  to  pro- 
vide that.  Instead  of  a  .-ummary  court- 
martial.  '  an  ofTlcer  .shall  be  detailed  specifi- 
cally to  perf  irm  rho  functions  envlsiged  in 
those  sections 

S     2006 

Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senatf  and  House  of 
Reprexentattiea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  In  Congrres.*  a.isernbled.  That  chapter 
47  of  title  10.  United  States  Cixle.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows 

"941      Art       14!     RUht     to     trial     by     court- 
martial 

"(a  I  In  any  case  In  whicM  a  military  de- 
partment proposes  action  to  administratively 
discbarge  or  separate  any  member  of  the 
armed  forces  under  condition.^  other  than 
honorable  on  the  grounds  of  alleged  miscon- 
duct, such  men^ber  shall,  upon  his  written 
request  and  In  lieu  of  such  proposed  action. 
be  granted  a  trial  by  general  or  special  covirt- 
martlal  on  such  alleged  misconduct  Except 
In  any  case  in  which  a  member  has  had  no 
reasonable  opportunity  to  consult  with 
qualified  counsel  (counsel  with  qualifica- 
tions not  less  than  those  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 827ib)  of  this  title),  a  member  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  waived  his  right  to  trial 
by  court-martial  under  this  section  unless 
he  makes  written  application  for  trial  by 
court-martial  within  ten  days  after  receipt 
of  written  notice  of  the  prop<i6ed  administra- 
tive action  Any  notice  to  a  member  of  the 
proposed  administrative  action  to  be  taken 
against  him  shall  Include  notice  of  the  al- 
leged misconduct  constituting  the  basis  for 
such  action  and  such  members  right  to  trial 
by  court-martial  on  such  alleged  misconduct 
In  lieu  of  the  proposed  administrative  ac- 
tion Nothwlthstandlng  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions, a  member  may  be  discharged  or 
separated  from  the  military  service  under 
conditions  other  than  honorable  on  the 
grounds  of  misconduct  if  the  misconduct  al- 
leged was.  to  a  sutMtantlal  degree,  the  basis 
for  the  conviction  of  a  criminal  offense  in  a 
State  or  Federal  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction 

"(b)  Any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
granted  a  trial  by  court-martial  pursuant  t<j 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  waived  the  right  to  plead 
any  statute  of  limitations  applicable  to  any 
alleged  misconduct  with  which  he  Is  charged 
and  which  constitutes  the  basis  for  the  pro- 
posed administrative  action  described  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  Such  member 
shall  also  be  deemed  to  have  waived  any 
right  to  a  plea  of  immunity  or  prohibition 
against  trial  by  court-martial  to  which  he 
might  otherwise  be  entitled  under  the  terms 
of  any  statute,  treaty,  or  executive  agree- 
ment; and  such  member  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  waived  any  plea  t<j  which  he  might 
otherwise  be  entitled  on  account  of  any  for- 


eign country  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
alleged  misconduct  or  on  account  of  any 
acquittal,  conviction,  or  other  ruling  with 
respect  to  such  alleged  misconduct  made  by 
any  court  of  any   foreign  country 

(Ci  The  provisions  of  this  section  may 
be  suspended  in  time  of  war  with  respect  to 
any  military  department  by  the  Secretary 
concerned 

(d)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
'misconduct  means  any  act  or  failure  to  act 
which,  at  the  time  <>f  Its  commission  or 
(^imlsslon,  would  have  constituted  a  violation 
of  subchapter  X  of  this  ch.ipter   ' 

Sec  2  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  provisions  of  section  804  of 
this   title   I  article  4) 

Sec    3    The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subchapter   XI  of  chapter  47  of  title 
10.   United  States  Code.   Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
'J41       141       Right  to  trial  by  court-martial  " 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  2006  i.s  a.s  follows; 
Proposed    Bill   To    Protict    CoN^rrrirrioNAL 

RiGiiTS    to    Due    Process.    CoNrtoNTATiON. 

('oMpfi.soRY    Prikess.   and   Assistance   or 

C'  ■UNSEI. 

Background  memorandum  In  1951  Con- 
gre.ss  enacted  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  which  provides  a  number  of  safe- 
guiixds  corresponding  to  some  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  protected  In  the  Bill  of 
Rights  Moreover  the  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
[le.ils  has  enforced  a  requirement  of  military 
due  proces.s 

The  armed  services  have  established  pro- 
cedures for  administrative  separation  or  dis- 
charge of  officers  and  servicemen;  and  In 
some  Instances  the  discharge  or  separation 
will  t>e  based  un  alleged  misconduct  and  will 
be  under  conditions  other  than  honorable. 
Such  a  dlschiu-ge  creates  a  c<.)nslderable  stig- 
ma, affects  eligibility  for  veterans'  benefits, 
and  u.sually  severely  restricts  the  employment 
and  other  opportunities  available  to  the  ex- 
serviceman;  thus.  It  pertains  to  his  liberty 
and.  in  the  broad  sense,  to  his  property. 
However,  the  administrative  discharge  pro- 
ceedings, even  when  the  discharge  is  to  be 
predicated  on  alleged  misconduct,  are  not 
subject  to  the  same  safeguards  of  due  proc- 
ess that  would  apply  to  courts-martial.  In 
Instances  where  the  serviceman  or  officer 
does  not  deny  the  alleged  misconduct  and  re- 
quest trial  by  court-marti.il.  he  is  not  preju- 
diced by  the  nonavallabUltv  m  administra- 
tive discharge  proceedings  of  protections 
that  would  be  available  in  a  court-martial — 
such  as  the  opportunity  fur  confrontation 
iind  cr(J6s-examlnatlon  or  to  have  compul- 
stjry  process  Issued  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
misconduct  Is  vigorously  denied  and  trial  by 
court-martial  Is  specifically  requested.  It 
seems  unfair  for  the  armed  services  to  pre- 
sume guilt  rather  than  Innocence,  and  to 
discharge  or  separate  the  serviceman  under 
other  than  honorable  conditions  by  reason 
of  the  alleged  misconduct,  even  though  It 
has  not  been  proved  In  a  proceeding  where 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  serviceman 
have  been  protected  This  reasoning  does 
not  Imply  that  the  accused  serviceman  or  of- 
ficer who  Is  not  brought  to  trial  must  be 
retained  in  the  armed  services;  Instead  he 
may  still  be  discharged  under  honorable 
conditions  for  the  convenience  of  the  Gov- 
ernment 

To  avoid  the  bypassing  of  safeguards  for 
Constitutional  rights  provided  by  the  Uni- 
form Code.  It  would  appear  necessary: 

1  Either  by  an  additional  article  at  the 
end  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
or  by  addition  of  a  new  section  to  title  10, 
to  require  that  in  the  event  action  Is  pro- 
p<j8ed  or  commenced  with  a  view  to  discharge 
or  separate  a  serviceman  or  officer  under 
other    than    honorable  conditions   by   reason 


of  alleged  misconduct  and  a  written  requeet 
Is  made   by   the  serviceman   or  officer  to  be 
tried  by  court-martial  for  such  mleeoDduct 
in  accordance  with  the  Uniform  Code  of  IClll- 
tnry   Justice   and    If   no   conviction   in   any 
Mate  or   Federal  court  shall   have  resulted 
fnm  or  been  based  in  substantial  part  upon 
the  alleged  misconduct,  or  some  act  or  omis- 
sion which  comprises  a  part  or  aspect  of  the 
alleged  misconduct,  and  if  the  request  for 
trial  by  court-martial  Is  denied  and  no  court- 
martial  takes  place,  then  no  administrative 
discharge    or    separation    under    other    than 
honorable  conditions  based  solely  or  in  part 
iipt)n  the  same  misconduct  shall  be  recom- 
mended  or   iRsued,   provided,   however,   that 
this  article  (section)  shall  In  no  way  restrict 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  Armed  Forcee 
to  separate  or  discharge  an  officer  or  serTlce- 
man   under    honorable    conditions    for    the 
convenience  of  the  Government  and  under 
regulations   prescribed   by   the   Secretary  of 
the  Department,  even  though  the  discharge 
or    separation    under    honorable    conditions 
may  result  from  or  be  based  solely  or  partly 
upon  alleged  misconduct  for  which  the  serv- 
iceman or  officer  shall  never  have  been  tried 
or  convicted  by  court-martial  or  other  mili- 
tary  tribunal   or   by   any   State  or  Federal 
court  or  the  court  of  any  foreign  country. 
If  a  serviceman  or  officer  makes  written  re- 
quest to  be  tried  by  court-martial  for  mis- 
conduct of  which  any  foreign  cotirt  has  taken 
or  may  take  cognizance  or  over  which  it  may 
have  or   exercise  Jurisdiction,   and  If  under 
treaty,  statute  or  otherwise,  the  armed  serv- 
ices might  otherwise  be  precluded  and  barred 
from  prosecuting  such  misconduct,  then  the 
request  for  trial  by  court-martial  shall  con- 
stitute a  binding  waiver  of  any  immunity  or 
prohibition    against    trial    by    oourt-nuu'tlal 
which  might  otherwise  exist  under  the  terms 
of  any  such  treaty,  statute  or  otherwise,  and, 
after  having  made  such  written  request,  no 
serviceman    or    officer    shall    lie    allowed    to 
enter  any  plea  In  bar  of  trial  by  reason  of 
any  acquittal,  conviction,  or  other  proceed- 
ings In  the  courts  of  any  foreign  country. 
(The  last  proviso  is  to  take  account  of  the 
situation    that    nUght    otherwise    exist   If    a 
serviceman  asked  to  be  court-martialed  for 
misconduct   which    had    been    the   bcwls   of 
proceedings    in    a    foreign    tribunal.     Under 
the  provisions  of  the  NATO  Status  of  Poroee 
Agreement    and    certain    other    treatlea    or 
agreements,  an  acquittal  or  conviction  In  the 
foreign  court  might  preclude  trial  by  court- 
martial   and,   therefore,   constitute   grounds 
for  a  plea  In  bar.     It  seems  appropriate  under 
such  circumstances  to  prevent  the  service- 
man fiom  taking  advantage  of  such  a  plea.) 

8.  2007 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
844  (article  44)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

'■(d)  No  person  shall  be  administratively 
discharged  or  separated  from  military  service 
under  conditions  other  than  honorable  If  the 
grounds  for  such  administrative  action  are 
based  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  misconduct 
for  which  such  person  has  been  previously 
tried  by  court-martial  and  acquitted;  or  for 
which  such  person  has  not  been  acquitted  or 
convicted  but  for  which  he  cannot  again  be 
tried  by  reason  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
wctlon. 

"(e)  No  military  board  shall  be  authorlBed, 
In  the  case  of  any  person,  to  make  any 
findings  or  recommendations  or  to  take  any 
actions  that  are  less  favorable  to  such  per- 
son than  the  findings  or  recommendations 
made,  or  the  actions  taken,  in  the  case  of 
such  person  by  any  previous  military  board, 
II  (1 )  the  matter  considered  by  both  boards 
( or  the  same  board  In  two  separate  prooeed- 
>ng8 1  relates  to  whether  such  member  should 
be    discharged    or    separated    from   military 
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service  under  conditions  other  than  honor- 
able, or  whether  such  member  should  be  re- 
duced in  grade,  and  (2)  the  evidence  before 
the  second  (or  subsequent)  board  Is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  evidence  that  was 
bef<Mre  a  previous  board." 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  2007  is  as  follows : 

Bnx  To  IicpuacENT  Further  the  Constitu- 
tional   Right    to    Duk    Process    and    to 
PaoTBCTiON    Against   Former    Jkopardt 
Background      memorandum:      The      fifth 
amendment  contains  a  prohibition  against 
twice  putting  anyone  in  Jeopardy  of  life  cw 
limb;  and  article  44  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
MUitary    Justice,     10     USC.     844,     Imple- 
ments this  same  prohibition.     However,  this 
article  does  not  puri>ort  to  apply  In  any  way 
to  administrative  proceedings,  even  though 
theee  proceedings  may  be  based  principally 
or  exclusively  on  alleged  misconduct  which 
would   be   subject  to   prosecution   l>efore   a 
court-martial.     Thus.  It  would  be  conceiv- 
able for  an  accused  to  be  acquitted  In  a  trial 
by  a  court-martial  and  then  administratively 
discharged  tmder  other  than  honorable  con- 
ditions for  the  same  misconduct.     Similarly, 
there  appears  to  be  no  affirmative  statutory 
prohibition  against  repeated  administrative 
discharge  hearings  concerning  basically  the 
same  allegations  of  misconduct  or  unfitness. 
Although  there  is  no  desire  to  preclude  the 
armed   services    from   administratively   dis- 
charging a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  un- 
der honorable  conditions  for  the  convenience 
of   the   Government   or    from   having   more 
than  one  hearing  with  respect  to  fitness  of  a 
serviceman  to  remain  In  the  Armed  Forces 
if  he  is  Involved  in  additional  Incidents  which 
demonstrate  his  unfitness,  the  armed  services 
should  not  be  free  to  harass  a  member  of 
the  armed  services  by  repeated  trials  or  hear- 
ings of  the  same  issue.     Indeed,  such  har- 
assment does  not  conform   to  due   process 
concepts  or  to  the  spirit  of  the  double  Jeop- 
ardy prohibition. 

To  Implement  these  proposals,    it  would 
—  desirable  to : 

(a)  Add  to  article  44  a  prohibition  against 
administratively  discharging  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  tmder  other  than  honor- 
able conditions  by  reason  of  alleged  miscon- 
duct for  which  he  has  been  tried  and  ac- 
quitted by  court-martial. 

(b)  Either  add  to  article  44  of  the  Uniform 
Code,  or  add  as  a  separate  section,  a  prohi- 
bition against  allowing  an  administrative 
board  to  make  any  findings  or  recommenda- 
tions that  ahall  be  less  favorable  to  the  re- 
spondent member  of  the  Armed  Forces  than 
any  findings  or  recommendations  that  have 
already  been  made  concerning  the  same  mat- 
ter by  some  other  board  which  had  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof  in  a  proceeding  wherein  he  was 
a  party. 

S.  2008 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  47  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  836  a 
new  section  as  follows : 
"I  888.  Art.  86.    Pretrial  conference 

"(a)  The  law  officer  of  any  general  court- 
martial  case  shau  have  authority.  In  accord- 
*°Cf  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  President,  to  conduct  a 
pretrial  conference  with  respect  to  such 
case.  The  law  officer  shall  have  authority  at 
any  such  pretrial  conference  to  entertain 
and  make  final  disposition  of  any  motion 
or  Interlocutory  question  with  respect  to 
which  he  would  have  authority  to  make  final 
disposition  of  during  trial.  The  law  officer 
■hall  also  have  authority  to  entertain  and 
aooept  a  plea  of  guilty  from  an  accused,  and 
any  such  plea  accepted  by  the  law  officer 
•hall,  subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this 
tlUe,  be  accepted   by  the  court  as  if  such 


plea  had  been  made  In  open  court.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  845  (art.  46)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  a  plea  of  guilty  made  by  an 
accused  at  a  pretrial  conference  to  the  same 
extent  such  provisions  apply  to  a  plea  of 
guilty  made  In  open  court.  Pretrial  confer- 
ences may  also  be  utilized  for  the  purpose 
of — 

'•(1)    simplifying  the  issues; 
"  ( 2 )   receiving  stipulations;  and 
"(8)    considering    such    other    matters    as 
may  aid  In  the  fair  and  speedy  disposition  of 
the  case. 

There  shall  be  present  at  any  pretrial  con- 
ference the  law  officer,  the  trial  counsel,  the 
defense  counsel,  the  accused,  and  a  reporter; 
members  of  the  court  shall  not  be  present 
at  pretrial  conferences.  A  record  of  all  pro- 
ceedings at  a  pretrial  conference  shall  be 
taken  by  the  reporter.  Any  ruling  made  by 
the  law  officer  at  a  pretrial  conference  may 
be  changed  by  him  at  any  time  during  the 
trial. 

"(b)  Any  motion  to  sopiireas  evidence 
shall  be  made  at  a  pretrial  conference  (If 
one  is  held)  unless  opportunity  therefor  did 
not  exist  c»-  the  accused  was  not  aware  of 
the  grounds  for  the  motion,  but  the  law 
officer  In  his  discretion  may  entert&ln  the 
motion  at  the  trial." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  VI  of  chapter  47  at  such  title 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"836.  36.  Pretrial  conference." 

Sec.  2.  Section  854(a)  (article  54(a))  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  record  of  any  pretrial  conference  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  any  general  court- 
martial  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of 
stich  court-martial  and  shall  be  authenti- 
cated by  the  signature  of  the  law  officer.  If 
the  record  of  the  pretrial  conference  cannot 
be  authenticated  by  the  law  offloer,  by  reason 
of  his  death,  dlsebUlty,  or  ateence,  it  shall 
be  signed  by  the  trial  counsel." 

The  memorandum  accompanjrlng  Sen- 
ate bill  2008  is  as  follows: 
Proposed  pnx  To  Bettbi  Psxsnvx  thx  Cok- 

H-iiTUTioNAL  Right  or  SnvxcE  Pxssonkel 

TO  A  Speedy  and  Fair  TUai. 

Background  memorandum:  In  a  civil  case 
in  a  Federal  district  court  extensive  resort 
is  had  to  pretrial  hearings  whereby  the  at- 
tention of  the  parties  and  of  the  court  Is 
focused  on  the  real  Issues  of  the  case  and 
irrelevancles  are  eliminated.  There  have 
been  proposals  to  Introduce  somewhat  sim- 
ilar procedures  for  criminal  cases  in  the  Fed- 
eral district  courts,  although  any  such  pro- 
posals must  be  carefully  prepared  to  avoid 
interfering  with  the  defendant's  right  to  re- 
main silent  and  not  provide  any  evidence 
which  might  be  vised  by  the  Government  to 
convict  him.  Even  so,  extensive  hearings 
may  take  place  in  a  Federal  district  court 
before  a  Jury  U  selected  and  Impaneled.  For 
instance,  motions  to  suppress  evidence  ob- 
tained by  an  unreasonable  search  and  seizure 
or  by  wiretapping  usually  are  made  before 
the  trial.  Furthermore,  a  plea  of  guilty  may 
be  received  without  Impaneling  a  Jury. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  general  court- 
martial  the  law  officer,  who  corresponds  to 
the  Federal  trial  Judge,  has  no  authority  to 
conduct  any  pretrial  proceedings.  Thus,  all 
the  mnnbers  of  the  court-martial  must  be 
assembled  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial  be- 
fore any  proceedings  can  be  conducted.  Then 
these  members  may  be  required  to  remain 
idly  at  hand  few  hours  while  the  law  officer 
dispoees  of  various  motions  and  other  mat- 
ters of  law.  Instead  ot  hearing  motions  to 
suppress  evidence  before  the  trial  begins,  the 
law  officer  must  interrupt  the  trial  to  rtile 
on  objections  to  admissibility.  Sven  If  the 
accused  intends  to  plead  gnllty,  the  law  of- 
ficer cannot  receive  this  plea  untU  all  the 
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fonxukUttes  oC  aaMmbllii^  the  court  members 
h»v«  bewt  comptlMl  with. 

Th«  ataumtitf  for  m— mbling  a  nuinb«r  of 
aAccn  to  muw  ••  aoort  member*  will  aooM- 
UmM  detey  tb*  cofii— nownent  of  Uie  trUl; 
and  thU.  In  tarn.  wUU  tend  to  Impair  the 
•ccuaed'a  rlgkt  to  •  speedy  trUU.  On  the 
other  band,  once  the  court-martial  members 
are  convened,  ttM  law  ottcer  may  be  very 
reluctant  to  BTHak  a  motion  for  a  continu- 
ance— bovever  Jaatlllable  the  grounde — be- 
cause of  the  naeeaalty  in  that  event  to  re- 
assemble the  court  members  at  9om«  later 
time.  Aocordincljr.  the  accused  may  be  forced 
to  trial  at  a  ttm*  when  his  defense  counsel 
Ls  not  compleiely  prepared  to  proceed — with 
the  reeultlnc  ill  eCects  on  the  fairness  ot  the 
trial. 

With  this  In  mind.  It  seems  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  ot  accused  service  personnel, 
as  weU  se  frooa  tb*  standpoint  of  the  armed 
■ervlcaa  tbeoMiw*.  to  authorize  a  procedure 
for  pretrial  haarlnca  in  a  case.  Indeed,  the 
OepartBMnt  of  Di<eiMS  has  prerlously  drafted 
proposed  lactalattOB  along  theee  very  lines, 
which  mlgbt  b*  eonsolted  in  drafting  a  bill. 

To  trnptsoMat  tikis  proposal  It  would 
seam  appro|irtnt»  to: 

(a)  Amend  arUcle  99.  10  U3C  839. 
to  authorize  the  law  officer  of  a  court- 
martial  to  hold  proeeedings  outside  the 
preeence  ot  tbm  BSMnbsrs  of  a  court-martial. 
and  either  befot*  or  after  the  members  of 
the  court-martial  have  been  convened  or  as- 
sembled, during  wblcb  proceedings  the  law 
ofHoer  shall  bavw  tbs  authority  to  rule  on 
any  Interlocutory  questions  (see  art  51 
(bi  )  which  be  would  otherwise  be  empow- 
ered to  dedda,  Inolurting  any  motions  to 
dismiss  the  charges,  motlorvs.  or  requests  for 
oontl nuances.  nM>tlons  to  require  further  In- 
TssUgaUon  under  articls  33.  objections  to 
the  oompetanoy  of  tbs  accused  to  stazKl  trial. 
motions  to  supfvass  any  evidence,  and  other 
motions  for  approprlats  relief.  At  these 
same  sessions  tba  law  officer  of  the  court- 
martial  should  also  have  the  authority  to 
receive  any  appropriate  stipulations.  (This 
Is  phrased  bar*  In  terms  of  the  law  officer 
of  a  court-martial."  At  the  present  time 
only  a  general  oourt-martial  has  a  law  officer; 
but  a  bill  may  later  be  Introduced  either  to 
authorize  or  to  require  a  law  officer  for  s];>e- 
clal  courts-martial.) 

(b)  Amend  article  30  and  perhaps  article 
54  to  make  specific  the  requirement  that  a 
record  be  mAde  of  {he  proceedings  conducted 
outside  of  the  presence  of  the  court-martial 
members.  Including  pretrial  proceedings. 
Just  as  a  record  would  be  made  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  trial. 

(c)  Amend  articles  39.  45.  51.  and  52  to  au- 
thorize a  law  offltoer  of  a  court-martial  (law 
officer  of  a  general  court-martial  as  the 
Uniform  Code  now  stands  concerning  the 
structure  of  a  qieclsl  court-martial)  to  re- 
ceive a  plea  ot  guilty,  after  suiuble  deter- 
mination that  It  has  not  been  made  Im- 
provldently  or  tbrough  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  plea's  meaning  and  effect,  and  to 
make  and  enter  a  finding  of  guilty  thereon 
without  any  neceaslty  or  requirement  that 
the  members  of  the  court-martial  be  con- 
vened or  ■wMinihleil 

(d)  Authorlas  tbe  President  to  promulgate 
reasonabis  regulations  concerning  any  pro- 
ceedings outside  ot  tbe  presence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court-martial.  (In  this  connec- 
tion it  mlgbt  be  desirable  specifically  to 
empower  the  Prsaldent  to  promulgate  regxila- 
tions  requiring  tbat  generally  motions  to 
suppress  evidence  should  be  made  prior  to 
trial  if  a  pretrial  bearing  Is  held  to  consider 
any  motions  to  supinress  and  If  the  defense 
counsel  had  available  at  that  time  and  knew 
of  the  facts  on  wblcb  hs  subsequently  bases 
his  motion  to  suppteaiL  This  might  conform 
military  prooedw  eoMernlng  admlsaihillty 
of  lllegaUy  selaed  evidence  to  the  pracUce 
governing  in  tbe  rederal  dutrlct  couru  ) 


s.  aooo 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Smate  and  House  of 
Kepreeenftive*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  ossein (>l«d.  That  sec- 
tion W>1(10)  (article  1(10))  of  tiUe  10.  United 
States  CXide.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  'Law  officer'  means  an  official  of  a 
general  or  special  court-martial  detailed  In 
accordance  with  section  820  of  this  title 
(article  36)." 

Sac.  a.  SecUon  818  i.u-tule  18)  >i  uUs  10. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  Uj  read  as 
follows: 

'(S)  The  three  kinds  of  c  urts-marllal 
Ln   each  of    the   armed    forces   are — 

"<!)    general  cuurts-nuu-ilal; 

"(3)    special  ouurta-n^Lrtial.    and 

"(3)    summary    courts-mar Ual. 

"(b)  A  genera]  cuurt-nutrtlal  con^isis  of 
a  law  ofOcer  and  not  lees  than  five  members, 
except  in  any  case  in  which  tbe  accused 
waives  trial  by  court  members  under  section 
856  of  this  Utle  (article  56).  in  which  case 
the  court  consists  of  a  law  officer  only 

"(c)  A  special  court-martial  consists  of 
not  leas  than  three  members,  or  a  law  officer 
and  not  less  than  three  members,  or.  In  any 
case  in  which  a  law  officer  has  been  detailed 
to  the  case  and  the  accused  waives  trial  by 
court  members  under  section  855  of  this  title 
(article  55) ,  tbe  court  consists  of  a  law  officer 
only. 

"id)  A  summary  court-martial  consists  of 
one  commissioned  officer  " 

Sec  3  The  last  sentence  of  section  819 
(article  19)  of  title  10  United  Stat*«  C-de 
Is  amended  to  read  as  f  >'.!  )W8  "A  bad  con- 
duct discharge  may  n  jt  be  adjudged  la  any 
case  tried  by  sjieclal  court-miu-tlal  unless  (1) 
a  complete  record  of  the  proceedings  and 
testimony  before  the  court  has  been  made, 
and  (2)  except  In  time  of  war,  a  law  officer 
was  detailed  t.7  such  case  and  '*as  present 
during  all  trial  pr'x:eedlni?3  " 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  sf'ct;  >n  a:J8 
I  article  26)  of  title  10  United  States  C-jde. 
is  amended  to  read  a^  fallows 

"la)  The  authority  convening  a  general 
oourt-martial  shall,  and  the  authorl'.y  ct>n- 
vening  a  special  court-martial  may,  detail 
as  law  officer  thereof  a  commissioned  officer 
who  Is  a  member  of  the  bar  of  a  Federal 
court  or  of  the  highest  court  of  a  State  and 
who  Is  certified  to  t)e  qualltled  for  such  duty 
by  the  Judge  Advjcate  Cleneral  mf  t.he  armed 
force  of  which  he  Ls  a  member.  Any  officer 
certified  as  quailfled  to  serve  as  law  officer 
of  a  general  court-martial  ahall  be  certified 
as  qualified  to  serve  as  law  officer  of  a  spe- 
cial oourt-martial.  No  person  Is  eligible  to 
act  as  law  officer  In  a  case  Lf  he  is  the  accuser 
or  a  witness  for  the  prLieecutlon  or  has  acted 
as  investigating  officer  or  as  ctjunsel  m  the 
same  case." 

(b)  The  catch  llr\e  of  ser'lon  8J6  (article 
26)  of  title  10.  United  S'.ite.'j  C>de.  i.s 
amended  t<>  read  as  follows 

■•|  836    ArtKrle  26    I,aw  officers  of  general  and 
special  courts-martial.". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  bei^lnnln^ 
of  subchapter  V  of  chapter  47  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out 

"826     26     Law    officer    of    a    general    court- 
martiid." 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"826.  26.  Law  officers  of  general  and  special 
CO  ur  ts  -  mart  I  al . " 

Ssc.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  829 
(article  29)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "No"  at  the  be- 
ginning of  such  subsection  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  in  any  case  tried  by  a 
law  officer  without  court  memtoers,  pursuant 
to  section  855  of  this  title  (article  55 ».  no". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (bj 
of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Except  In  any  case  tried  by  a  law 
officer   without   court   members   pu-'suant   to 


section  B5&  of  this  title  (article  55).  a  gen- 
eral court-martial  trial  may  not  proceed  if 
the  court  is  reduced  below  five  members  un- 
less the  convening  authority  details  new 
members  sulBcient  in  number  to  provide  nut 
lees    than   five    members." 

(c)  Suttsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ta)  Except  In  any  case  tried  by  a  law 
officer  without  court  members  pursuant  to 
section  855  of  this  title  (article  55),  a  spe- 
cial court-martial  trial  may  not  proceed  if 
the  court  Is  reduced  below  three  members 
unless  the  convening  authority  details  new 
memt>ers  sufficient  in  number  to  provide  not 
lees  than  tliree  members.  When  the  new 
members  have  been  sworn,  the  trial  shall 
proceed  as  if  i\a  evidence  had  previously 
t>eeu  Introduced,  unless  a  verbatim  record  of 
the  testimony  of  previously  examined  wit- 
nesses or  a  stipulation  thereof  Is  read  to  the 
coiut  In  the  presence  of  the  law  officer,  If 
any.  the  accused,  and  counsel." 

(dl  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
;ut  follows: 

'id)  In  any  case  being  tried  by  a  law 
officer  only  pursuant  to  section  855  of  this 
title  (article  55),  and  the  law  officer  Ls  un- 
a))le  to  pr<»ceed  with  the  trial  because  of 
phy.^lcal  dlsHblllty.  as  the  result  of  chal- 
lenge, or  for  other  good  cause,  the  trial  shall 
proceed.  8ubje<-t  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 55(di  of  this  title  (arUcle  55(d)  ).  afu-r 
the  detail  of  a  new  law  officer  as  if  no  evi- 
dence had  prevUiusly  been  Introduced,  unless 
a  verbatim  record  of  the  testimony  of  pre- 
viously e.xamlned  witnesses  or  a  stipulation 
thereof  Is  re»»d  In  court  in  the  presence  of 
the  new  law  officer,  the  accused,  and  counsel." 

Sec  8.  The  last  sentence  of  section  838(b) 
(article  38(b))  of  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "president 
of  tiie  cou.'t  ■  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
■  l.iw  officer  or  by  the  president  of  a  court- 
ni.irllal  without  a  law  officer  ". 

Sec  7  Section  839  (article  39)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  Is  .miendtd  to  read  as 
follows: 

••J839    Article  39       Sessions 

"When  the  members  of  a  c<uirt-martiftl 
deliberate  or  vote,  only  the  members  may  be 
present  After  the  members  of  a  court- 
martial  which  Includes  a  law  officer  and 
members  have  finally  voted  on  the  findings, 
the  president  of  the  court  may  request  the 
law  officer  and  the  reporter,  if  any.  to  ap- 
pear before  the  members  to  put  the  findings 
in  proper  form,  and  these  proceedings  shall 
b*  on  the  record  All  other  proceedings,  in- 
cluding any  other  consultation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  with  counsel  or  the  law 
offlcf-r.  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  record 
and  shall  be  In  the  presence  of  the  :ic  used. 
the  defense  couiijiel.  the  trial  counsel,  and 
In  cases  in  which  law  officers  have  been  de- 
tailed to  the  court,  the  law  officer  " 

Sec.  8  Section  841(a)  (article  41(a))  of 
title    10.   United   SUtes  Code,   is  amended— 

(  1 )  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
law  officer  and  members  of  a  general  or 
special  court-martial  may  be  challer^ed  by 
Uie  accused  or  the  trial  counsel  for  cause 
stated  to  the  court.",   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "courf  In  the  second 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "law 
officer  or.  If  none,  the  court". 

Sec.  9  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion la)  of  section  861  (article  51  (a))  of 
Utle  10.  United  SUitea  Crxle.  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Voting  by  members  of  a 
general  or  special  court-martial,  on  the  find- 
ings and  on  the  sentence,  and  by  members  of 
a  court-martial  without  a  law  officer  upon 
questions  of  challenge,  shall  be  by  secret 
written  ballot." 

( b)  The  first  and  second  sentences  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  such  section  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  law  officer  and,  except 
for  questions  of  challenge,   the  president  of 
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a  court-martial  without  a  law  officer  shall 
rule  upon  all  questions  of  law  and  all  Inter- 
locutory questions  arising  during  the  pro- 
ceedings Any  such  ruling  made  by  the  law 
officer  upon  any  question  of  law  or  any  In- 
terlocutory question  other  than  the  mental 
responsibility  of  the  accused,  or  by  the  pres- 
ident of  a  court-martial  without  a  law  officer 
\ip<iii  any  question  of  law  other  than  a  mo- 
tion for  a  finding  of  not  guilty,  is  final  and 
constitutes  the  ruling  of  the  court." 

(CI  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  law  officer  of 
a  general  court-martial  and  the  president  of 
a  special  court-martial"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  law  officer  of  a  court-martial,  or 
the  president  of  a  special  court-martial  with- 
out a  law  officer.". 

(d)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(d)  Subsections  (a),  (b).and  (c)  of  this 
section  do  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
court-martial  case  tried  by  a  law  officer  only 
pursuant  to  section  866  of  this  title  (article 
65)." 

Sec  ,10.  Section  862  (article  63)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subeectlon  as 
follows: 

••(d)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. Insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  number  of 
votes  required  by  members  of  a  court-mar- 
tial, shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  trial 
of  an  accused  who  has  waived  trial  by  mem- 
bers of  the  court  pursuant  to  section  856  of 
this  title  (article  66)  and  Is  tried  by  a  law 
officer." 

Sec  U.  Section  864(a)  (article  64(a))  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Each  general  court-martled  shall  keep 
a  separate  record  of  the  proceedings  in  each 
case  brought  before  it,  and  the  record  shall 
be  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  tbe  law 
officer.  If  the  record  cannot  be  authenti- 
cated by  the  law  ofllcer  by  reason  of  bis 
death.  dlsabUity.  or  absence,  it  shall  be  au- 
thenticated by  the  signature  of  the  trial 
counsel  or  a  member." 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Chapter  47  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 854  (art.  64)  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"5  855.  Article  56.  Waiver  of  accused  of  trial 
by  court  members. 
"(a)  In  accordance  with  such  roles  and 
regulations  as  the  President  shall  prescribe, 
any  accused  who  is  to  be  tried  by  a  general 
court-martial,  or  by  a  special  eourt-martlal 
to  which  a  law  officer  has  been  detailed,  shall 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  waive  bis  right 
to  a  trial  by  the  members  of  the  court  and 
elect  Instead  to  be  tried  by  tbe  law  oflloer 
of  such  court.  The  accused  may  exercise 
such  waiver  by  notifying  the  law  officer  of 
the  court  either  before  or  after  tbe  conven- 
ing of  the  court.  If  the  waiver  is  made  prior 
to  the  convening  of  the  eourt,  tbe  members 
of  the  court  shall  not  be  present  at  any  time 
during  the  trial;  if  the  accused  wishes  to 
exercise  such  waiver  after  the  court  has  been 
convened  he  may  do  so  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  trial  counsel.  If  the  trial  counsel 
consents  to  the  waiver  the  law  officer  shall 
forthwith  excuse  the  members  of  tbe  court 
from  further  participation  In  the  trial. 

"(b)  In  any  court-martial  case  tried  be- 
fore a  law  officer  pursuant  to  a  waiver  au- 
thorized under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  law  officer  shall  have  authority  to 
entertain  and  accept  a  plea  of  guilty  from 
the  accused,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 845  of  thU  tiUe  (art.  46).  In  any 
court-martial  case  tried  by  a  law  officer  pur- 
suant to  a  waiver  imder  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  law  officer  shall  decide  all 
questions  of  fact  and  law,  make  final  rulings 
on  all  Interlocutory  questions  and  motions. 
make  all  findings  with  respect  to  gxillt.  and 
impose  any  sentence  not  prohibited  by  this 
chapter. 


"(c)  No  waiver  authorized  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  permitted  by  the 
law  officer  tinless  the  accused  prior  to  ex- 
ercising his  right  to  waiver,  has  been  advised 
by  counsel  with  qualifications  not  less  than 
those  prescribed  in  section  827(b)  of  this 
title  (article  8a7(b) )  regarding  such  waiver. 

"(d)  A  waiver  by  an  accused  of  trial  by 
coiu-t  members  may  be  withdrawn  by  him 
if.  subsequent  to  exercising  such  waiver,  a 
law  officer  different  from  the  one  to  whom 
the  waiver  was  submitted  is  detailed  to  act 
as  law  officer  at  the  trial  of  the  accused." 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  VII  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 
"866.     66.     Waiver    by    accused    of    trial    by 
court  members. 

Ssc.  13.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
tenth  month  following  the  month  in  which 
enacted. 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  2009  is  as  follows: 

PaoposED  Bnx  To  Impi.eicznt  thi  Constitu- 
TioNAi,  Right  of  Skxvicxmen  to  Due  Proc- 
ess IN  Trials  by  Court-Martial 
Background  memorandum:   Article  in  of 
the     Constitution     envisages     that     Federal 
crimes  shall  be  prosecuted  in  district  courts 
presided  over  by  an  Independent  judge  who 
rules  on  all  matters  of  law.    Courts-martial. 
on  the  other  hand,  as  Justice  Black  empha- 
sized In  Toth  V.  Quarles.  350  U.S.  11,  are  not 
presided  over  by  a  Federal  Judge.     Although 
Congress  has  required   In   article   26   of   the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  that  each 
general  court-martial  have  a  law  officer,  who 
must  be  a  qualified  attorney,  who  sits  apart 
from  the  court-martial  members,  and  who 
does  not  participate  with  them  in  ruling  on 
issues  of  fact,  there  is  no  provision  for  any 
lawyer  to  preside  over  special  courts-martial. 
Tet  a  special  court-martial  Is  authorized  by 
article  10  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  10  Ua.C.  819,  to  impose  a  sentence 
to    a    bad    conduct    discharge — a    sentence 
which,  according  to  quailfled  observers,  cre- 
ates considerable  stigma  for  the  recipient. 
Although  the  Army  does  not  allow  Its  special 
courts   to   Impose   bad   conduct   discharges, 
this  Is  currently  authorized  by  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Navy.     Some  records  of  trial  Indicato 
that   tbe   proceedings   In   which   these   dis- 
charges are  Imposed  occasionally  are  replete 
with  legal  error  and  that  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  serviceman  may  be  violated  due 
to  the  absence  of  an  experienced  attorney 
to  preside  over  the  proceedings.     In  the  Navy 
legally  trained  covmsel  seldom  are  provided 
to  represent  the  parties,  and  so  the  special 
court-martial    may    Impose   a   bad    conduct 
discharge  In  a  proceeding  where  no  experi- 
enced attorney  Is  present  to  assure  that  the 
accused's  rights  are  protected.     In  Air  Force 
q>eclal  oourts-martlal  legally  trained  counsel 
are  generally  provided  for  the  Gkivernment 
and  tbe  acciised;   however,  there  is  no  im- 
partial law  officer  present  to  advise  the  court 
members  as  to  what  is  the  correct  rule  of  law 
and  to  assist  them  In  choosing  between  the 
sometimes   drastically   divergent   arguments 
of  ootinsel  for  the  parties. 

In  light  of  the  severe  consequences  of  a 
sentence  to  bad  conduct  discharge,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  require  that  a  law  officer  be 
provided  for  a  special  court-martial  proceed- 
ing In  order  for  the  court-martial  to  have  the 
authority  to  adjudge  a  bad  conduct  dis- 
cbarge. While  it  may  not  be  practicable  to 
Insist  tbat  the  law  officer  of  this  special 
court-martial  have  the  same  professional 
qualifications  that  are  now  customary  for 
tbe  law  officers  of  general  courts-martial,  the 
pr<^x)sed  law  officer  of  the  special  cotirt 
should  have  the  qualifications  required  of 
counsel  under  article  27(b)(1)  and  should 
also  be  certified  as  qualified  for  such  duty  by 
the  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral  of  the  armed 
force  of  which  he  is  a  member.    At  present. 


the  Uniform  Code  does  not  envisage  a  special 
court-martial  with  a  law  officer  or  "military 
Judge."  Therefore,  It  will  be  necessary  to 
amend  the  code  to  provide  for  this  alterna- 
tive. While  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  re- 
quire that  all  special  courts-martial  have  a 
law  officer,  it  does  seem  desirable  to  author- 
ize a  special  court-martial  with  a  law  officer 
to  adjudicate  any  case  that  might  be  referred 
to  it  and  whether  or  not  a  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge would  be  authorized  for  the  offenses 
charged.  Moreover,  since  waiver  of  jury  is 
well  recognized  In  the  Federal  district  courts 
and  has  t)een  held  constitutional,  there  is  no 
reason  to  forbid  a  similar  waiver  by  the  ac- 
cused of  trial  by  the  members  of  the  special 
court-martial  (who  correspond  to  a  civilian 
jury).  Of  course,  even  in  a  general  court- 
martial,  where  a  law  officer  is  presently  re- 
quired by  statute,  the  sentencing  is  done  by 
the  court  members,  rather  than  by  the  law 
officer;  and  in  this  respect  the  military  prac- 
tice differs  from  that  in  the  Federal  district 
courts,  where  the  judge  does  the  sentencing. 
Even  so,  no  objection  can  be  seen  to  allowing 
the  accused  to  consent  to  the  law  officer's 
finding  the  facts.  Imposing  the  sentence,  or 
both,  BO  long  as  this  consent  is  given  In  open 
court.  Certainly  the  armed  services  could 
not  object  since — if  the  law  officer  has  been 
properly  certified  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  as  competent  to  perform  his  duties — 
he  should  l>e  able  to  make  correct  findings 
and  Impose  an  appropriate  sentence — or,  at 
the  very  least,  he  should  be  as  able  to  do  so 
as  would  be  the  members  of  the  court- 
martial. 

To  implement  these  proposals  it  would 
appear  desirable  to: 

(a)  Amend  articles  16(b),  19,  38,  41.  and  51 
to  provide  that  a  special  court-martial  may 
be  appointed  which — in  addlUon  to  the 
members  required  under  article  16 — shall 
have  a  law  officer  and  that  this  law  officer 
shall  have  all  the  authority  to  conduct  the 
proceedings  of  a  special  court-martial  to 
which  he  has  been  appointed  as  the  law 
officer  of  a  general  court-martial  would  have 
under  the  provisions  of  article  61(b)  (which 
prohibits  him  from  consulting  with  the 
court  members  or  voting  with  them )  and,  in 
addition  to  the  qualifications  required  by 
article  27(b)  (1),  shaU  have  been  certified  as 
competent  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  special 
court-martial  law  officer  by  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  of  the  armed  force  of  which  he 
Is  a  member.  Certification  as  the  law  officer 
of  a  general  court-martial  wotild  include 
certification  as  law  officer  of  a  special  court- 
martial. 

(b)  Amend  article  19  of  the  Uniform  Code. 
10  U.S.C.  819,  to  provide  that,  except 
in  time  of  war,  a  bad  conduct  discharge  shall 
not  be  adjudged  by  a  special  court-martial 
unless  that  special  court-martial  shall  have 
been  provided  with  a  law  officer. 

(c)  Amend  articles  39,  51.  and  62  to  author- 
ize the  accused,  after  having  been  provided 
with  counsel  who  is  qualified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  article  27(b),  to  consent  that  any 
findings  shall  be  made,  or  any  sentence  im- 
posed, or  both,  by  the  law  ofllcer  of  the  spe- 
cial court-martial,  without  any  necessity  for 
either  the  concurrence  or  the  presence  of  the 
coxirt- martial  members.  At  any  time  prior  to 
the  convening  of  the  cotirt,  the  accused  shall 
have  an  absolute  right  to  waive  trial  by  the 
court  members  as  to  flntitng^  or  sentence,  or 
both.  However,  after  the  court-martial  has 
convened,  such  waiver  shall  only  be  effective 
with  the  consent  of  the  trial  counsel  (who 
represents  the  Oovemment).  No  waiver  of 
trial  by  the  court  members  shall  be  binding 
in  the  event  there  U  a  change  with  respect 
to  the  law  officer  who  has  been  Identified  to 
the  accused  and  his  counsel  as  the  one  who 
will  conduct  the  case.  (This  last  provision 
is  designed  to  avoid  any  switching  of  law 
officers  after  the  accused  has  committed  him- 
self In  reliance  on  the  information  as  to  who 
will  be  the  law  officer.) 
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8.  3010 


Be  it  enactaA  ky  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentmttmt  of  the  United  State*  of 
Amertem   *»  OoMfrgM   meaem^imd.   Tbat    <•) 

subMcUoa  (b)  ct  weUon  M7  (arUcla  67)  at 
Utl«  10.  DnltMl  a*kt«s  Code.  !•  amendsd  by — 

I  1 )  strtkinc  out  "mil  cmm"  at  the  begLn- 
nins  of  clmufMS  (1).  (3),  and  (S) .  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  tliarMf  "all  oourt-martlal  caaea"; 

1 2 1  •trlklng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(2i  : 

1 3)  Striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3).  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and";    and 

(4)  adding  after  elanae  (3)  a  new  clause 
as  follows : 

"(4)  ail  casea  rerlewed  by  a  board  estab- 
lished under  aectton  1S53  of  this  title  (cor- 
rection of  military  records)  or  under  section 
1653  of  this  title  (review  of  discharges  and 
dismissals)  wbleb  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral orden  sent  to  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  for  review,  or  in  which,  upon  peti- 
tion of  the  applicant  and  on  gcKxl  cause 
shown,  the  Ootirt  of  Military  Appeals  has 
granted  a  review.* 

(b)  Subsectloa  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  (1)  bytiMertlng  "In  a  court-martial 
case"  Immediately  after  "The  accused  ',  and 
(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  applicant  in  any  case  reviewed 
by  a  board  referred  to  In  subsection  (c)  (4) 
of  this  section  has  30  days  from  the  time  he 
la  notified  by  the  board  of  the  decision  In  his 
case  to  petitloo  the  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals for  review.  "Hie  court  shall  act  upon 
such  a  petition  within  60  days  uX  the  receipt 
thereof 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  (1)  striking  out  the  word  "case" 
In  the  first,  seoood.  and  third  sentences  and 
tnserttng  In  Ilea  tikerecf  " court -nuu^lal  case", 
and  (3)  Inaerttnc  after  the  third  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentences:  "In 
any  case  refewed  to  ia  subsection  (b)  (4) 
of  this  seetlOQ  which  the  Judge  Advooate 
Oeneral  orders  sent  to  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  for  teilew.  the  court  shall  take  ac- 
tion cmly  with  reepect  to  the  issues  raised  by 
the  Judge  Advoeate  Oeneral.  and  In  any  such 
case  leflewed  upon  petition  of  the  applicant. 
the  court  atuOl  take  action  only  with  reepect 
to  the  iasuee  speelflBd  in  the  grant  of  review  " 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"sentence,"  and  Ineertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
'sentence  of  a  eonrt-nMartlal  case,". 

(e)  The  first  santenoe  of  subsection  (f)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"case."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "court- 
martial  case,". 

(f)  Such  sectkHi  Is  further  amended  by 
redesigning  sabseettoo  (g)  as  subsection  (h) 
and  adding  after  subsection  (f)  the  follow- 
ing new  suheecttop: 

"(g)  After  It  has  acted  on  any  case  re- 
ferred to  In  sub— etlon  (a)  (4)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  may. 
in  eases  sent  to  It  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
Oeneral.  direct  the  Jtidge  Advocate  General 
to  return  the  reeord  to  the  appropriate 
board  for  further  eonslderatlon  or  action  in 
accordance  wtth  the  decision  of  the  court, 
or  may.  in  ea—  appealed  by  an  applicant, 
return  the  record  dlreetly  to  the  appropriate 
board  for  further  eonslderatlon  or  action  In 
accordance  with  tba  decision  of  the  court. 
The  Cotirt  at  UUltary  Appeals  shall  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the 
review  of  cases  brought  before  any  board 
referred  to  In  sabaectlon  (b)(4)  of  this 
section." 

S«c.  3.  (a)  Subeeetlon  (c)  of  secUon  870 
(article  70)  of  titta  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
ia  amended  by  inswfliig  "in  a  court -nmrtial 
case"  ImmedUtely  after  "shall  represent  the 
accused". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amendedby  twewttin  "Ih  a  court-martial 
ease"    Immedlatelx   •fter   "The    accused". 


(c)  Such  section  la  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(f)  Appellate  defense  counsel  shall  also 
represent  before  the  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals an  applicant  whose  case  Is  before  the 
court  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
867(b)(4)    of  this  title    (article  67(b)(4))  — 

"(I)  when  he  la  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  applicant. 

"(2)  when  the  civilian  or  military  b<iard 
concerned  Is  represented  by  counsel,   or 

"(3)  when  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
has  sent  such  a  case  to  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals. 

An  applicant  has  the  right  to  be  represented 
before  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  by 
civilian   counsel   If  provided   by  him 

■(g)  In  the  case  of  a  board  established 
pursuant  to  section  1553  or  1553.  the  Judge 
Advocate  Oeneral  shall  detail  appellate  coun- 
sel to  represent  the  board  before  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  whenever  the  board  so 
requests.  In  the  case  of  a  civilian  board 
esUbllshed  pursuant  to  section  1552  of  thl.s 
title,  such  board  may  be  represented  before 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  by  its  own 
counsel  If  u  so  elects  " 

The  memoi  aiidum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  2010  is  as  follows; 
Pboposkd  Bnj,  To  Impi^msnt  thi  Constiti'- 

TioNAL  Right  or  Skkvicb  PmsoNNiL  to  Die 

Pbocess 

Background  memnriindum:  Congress  has 
established  for  each  armed  service  a  dis- 
charge review  board,  composed  solely  of  serv- 
ice personnel  and  authorized  to  review  cer- 
tain discharges  from  the  armed  services,  and 
a  board  for  the  correction  of  records,  com- 
poeed  of  civilian  personnel  and  authorized 
to  review  discharges  and  other  matters  In 
aonve  instances  applications  for  relief  sub- 
mitted to  either  of  these  boards  may  present 
complex  legal  Issues  and  Involve  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  applicant  Appar- 
ently, in  some  cases  a  legal  Issue  will  be 
referred  by  a  board  for  consideration  to  the 
Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral  of  the 
appropriate  armed  service  In  the  event  of 
denial  of  the  requested  relief,  the  applicant 
may  sue  for  back  pay  and  allowances  In  the 
Court  of  Claims  or  may  seek  relief  In  an 
appropriate  district  court.  However,  the 
Initiation  of  such  court  action  may  be  a 
troublesome  and  cumbersome  process. 

At  the   present   time,    the   Jurisdiction    of 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  as  defined  In 
article  87  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,     10    use.     887,     extends     only     to 
cases      tried      by      court-marUal.     However, 
this  court  would  seem  qualified  In  terms  of 
experience    and    personnel    to    review    legal 
issues  that  might  arise  In  connection   with 
administrative    discharges   or    other   admin- 
istrative proceedings  affecting  the  rights  or 
status  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.     In- 
deed, in  some   instances  the  administrative 
action  may  be  predicated  on  alleged  miscon- 
duct, which  would  be  cognizable  under  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.     In  order 
to  provide  a  single  convenient  forum  to  re- 
view legal  issues  arising  in  connection  with 
applications  to  the  discharge  review  boards 
and  the  correction  boards  and  In  that  con- 
nection to  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  serviceman,   It  would  seem   desirable 
to  amend  article  87  of  the  Uniform  Code  and 
extend  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  to  legal  Issues  Involved  in  mat- 
ters   pending    before    the    discharge    review 
boards  or  the  correction  boards.     The  review 
by  the  court  would  be  solely  on  matters  of 
law  and  would  not  embrace  review  of  factual 
issues.     Just  as  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
can   obtain    Jurisdiction    of    a   court-martial 
case  under  article  67  of  the   Uniform  Code 
by  an  accused's  petition  for  review  or  by  a 
crertlflcatlon  from  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral  of   the   appropriate   armed   service,   the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  could  be  petitioned 


by  an  applicant  to  the  discharge  review 
board  or  the  correction  board  to  grant  review 
of  any  constitutional  or  other  legal  Issue 
present  in  his  case,  or  the  Judge  Advocate 
Oeneral  of  the  respective  service  or  general 
counsel  of  the  appropriate  department,  could 
certify  any  legal  issues  to  the  court  for  adju- 
dication. The  court  would  specify  rules  of 
procedure  to  govern  such  f>etltlon8  for  re- 
view or  certified  Issues,  and  It  would  be  pro- 
vided by  statute  that  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  would  be  the  exclusive  forum  for 
the  consideration  thereof.  There  would  be 
no  mandatory  Jiu-lsdlctlon.  and  accordingly 
the  court  would  grant  review  only  "on  good 
cause  shown" — the  same  criterion  applied  by 
article  67(b)(3)  to  petitions  for  review  In 
court-martial  cases  In  the  event  a  petition 
for  review  was  granted  or  a  certificate  for  re- 
view was  submitted,  appellate  counsel  would 
be  provided  b<ith  for  the  Government  and 
the  accused.  Just  as  Is  authorized  under 
article  70  of  the  Uniform  Code  for  courts- 
martial.  Moreover,  the  court  would  be  auth- 
orized to  direct  that  appellate  defense  coun- 
sel be  a.sslgned  to  assist  In  supplementing  a 
petition  for  review  where  It  considered  that 
In  the  Interests  of  Justice  such  aid  should 
be  provided  the  applicant. 

Po«.slbly  some  amendment  should  be  con- 
sidered In  the  Judicial  Code,  title  28,  with 
a  view  to  making  It  clear  that  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  would  have  exclusive  Juris- 
diction of  all  legal  Issues  arising  In  connec- 
tU)n  with  administrative  action  proposed  or 
taken  by  the  armed  services  and  Involving 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  In  this  way. 
the  authority  of  district  coxirts  to  enjoin  a 
contemplated  administrative  discharge  or 
other  administrative  action  would  be  ne- 
giited.  and  the  member  of  the  armed  services 
would  be  remanded  to  the  discharge  review 
lK)ard.  the  correction  board,  and  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  for  his  relief.  The  relief 
aviUhible  there,  of  course,  would  be  retroac- 
tive In  nature,  with  a  view  to  repairing  any 
harm  that  might  have  resulted  to  the  service- 
man from  the  action  taken. 

Tj  Implement  this  proposal.  It  would  seem 
necessary  to : 

(a)  Expand  article  67  of  the  Uniform  Code 
to  expand  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  and  to  provide  a  procedure 
for  bringing  legal  Issues  to  that  court  from 
either  the  discharge  review  boards  and  the 
boards  for  the  correction  of  military  (or 
naval)  records. 

(b)  Amend  article  70  to  provide  for  appel- 
late counsel  to  represent  the  parties  with 
respect  to  legal  Issues  brought  before  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  article  67  as  expanded 

(c)  Amend  the  statutory  provisions  estab- 
lishing discharge  review  boards  (10  U.S.C. 
1553) ;  and  correction  boards  ( 10  VS  C.  1552) 
bo  correspond  with  article  87  as  amended. 

(d)  Amend  Utle  38.  of  the  Judicial  Code, 
to  any  extent  necessary  to  authorize  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive forum  for  considering  the  legality  of 
any  administrative  action  proposed  or  taken 
by  the  armed  services  affecting  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  (Perhaps  the  wratilng  of 
art.  87  could  adequately  handle  this  mat- 
ter without  the  necessity  to  amend  the 
Judicial  Code) . 

S.  3011 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprenentatwea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 47  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
-section  as  follows: 

•941     Artlt-le   141     Administrative    separalloa 

or        discharge;        board 

proceedings 

"(a)    No    person,    except    in    time    of    war. 

shall   be   separated   or  discharged  from  the 

Armed  Forces  under  conditions  other  than 

honorable   unless   (1)    such  person  has  been 
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accorded  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  before  a  board  of 
ofUcers  convened  for  the  specific  purpoae  of 
determining  whether  such  person  should  be 
sep.irated  or  discharged  under  such  condi- 
tions, and  (2)  the  board,  on  the  basis  of  the 
testimony  and  evidence  presented  at  such 
heurlng  has  recommended  that  such  person 
be  so  separated  or  discharged.  The  Secre- 
tary concerned  shall  have  authority  to  im-o- 
mulg:»te  rules  and  regulations  establishing 
such  boards  and  prescribing  tile  procedures 
to  be  followed. 

"(b)  Any  board  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  any  person  should 
he  separated  or  discharged  from  the  Armed 
Farces  under  conditions  other  than  honor- 
able shall  have  detailed  to  it  by  the  con- 
venlug  authority  of  such  board  a  commis- 
sioned oflBcer  who  shall  serve  as  law  officer 
of  the  board.  The  law  officer  of  any  such 
board  shall  have  been  certified  pursuant 
to  section  826  of  this  title  (Eu-ticle  36),  by 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Armed 
Force  of  which  such  officer  is  a  member,  as 
competent  to  act  as  law  officer  of  a  general 
court-martial.  The  function  of  the  law  of- 
ficer shall  be  to  preside  over  the  proceedings 
of  the  board,  rule  on  all  legal  questions  and 
on  all  motions  made  before  the  board,  and 
to  Insure  that  the  board  proceedings  are 
conducted  In  a  fair  and  impartial  manner. 
The  law  officer  shall  not  be  a  member  of 
the  board.  When  the  board  deliberates  or 
voles  only  Xhc  members  of  the  board  may 
be  present. 

"(c)  Any  person  directed  to  appear  as  re- 
spondent before  a  board  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  Informed, 
prior  to  appearing  before  the  board,  of  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  hearing  to  be 
conducted  by  the  board,  and  shall  be  noti- 
fied of  his  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel 
appointed  by  the  convening  authority,  or 
by  civilian  counsel  at  his  own  expense. 
Counsel  appointed  by  the  convening  author- 
ity shall  have  qualifications  not  less  than 
those  prescribed  in  section  27(b)  of  this 
section  (article  27(b) ). 

"(dl  The  right  to  a  hearing  as  provided 
In  suljsectlon  (a)  of  this  section  may  be 
waived  by  any  person  if.  prior  to  exercising 
such  waiver,  he  has  consulted  with  appointed 
counsel  or  civilian  counsel  regarding  the 
advisability  of  such  waiver." 

Sec  2.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subchapter  XI  of  chapter  47  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"941.  141.  Administrative  separation  or 
discharge;  board  proceedings." 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate biU  2011  Is  as  follows: 
Ptopo3B>   Bn-L    To   Phottct   the   CoNSTmr- 

TIONAl,    RlOHTS    or    SntVlCk    PiatSONNKL    To 

Rechvk  Dot  Pbocxss   Bkfokx  BEiira  Dns- 
cHABGEo  OB  SKPaasTEs  UNoni  Othxx  Than 

HoNOBAaUt    CoifDinoNS 

Background  memorandum:  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  hearings 
conducted  In  1962  established  that  an  ad- 
ministrative discharge  under  other  than 
honorable  conditions  Issued  pursuant  to  the 
recommendations  of  a  mlllUry  board  has  al- 
most the  same  effect  on  the  recipient  as  the 
punitive  discharge  imposed  by  sentence  of  a 
court-martial.  In  either  instance  he  may 
lose  his  veterans'  benefits;  in  either  Instance 
n*  18  8tlgmatir#d  in  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
munity Some  of  the  most  Immutable  ef- 
fects of  a  punitive  discharge  are  reserved  for 
cases  which  have  been  heard  by  a  general 
court-martial  (see  38  U.S.C.  693g)  which  is 
presided  over  by  a  qualified  law  officer. 
Nonetheless,  the  consequences  of  any  dis- 
charge under  other  than  honorable  condi- 
tions are  cleariy  serious  enough  with  reepect 
to  the  recipient's  life,  liberty,  or  property 
to  entitle  him  to  due  process. 
CIX 891 
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Unfortunately,  the  military  boards  which 
recommend  administrative  discharges  under 
other  than  honorable  conditions — like  spe- 
cial courts-martial,  which  can  adjudge  a  sen- 
tence to  a  bad  conduct  discharge— often 
find  it  difficult  to  adhere  to  standards  of  "due 
process"  because  of  the  absence  of  competent, 
independent,  and  impartial  legal  advice. 
While  aome  of  these  boards  may  have  legal 
advisers,  their  status  and  function  is  often 
ill  defined,  as  the  SubcommiUee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights  learned  from  an  examination 
of  current  military  regulations  In  this  field. 
Certainly,  this  legal  adviser  has  not  been  ac- 
corded the  status  and  responsibility  of  a 
Judge;  and,  without  his  having  such  status, 
It  Is  doubtful  that  he  can  adequately  insure 
adherence  to  the  due  process  to  which  the 
serviceman  Is  entitled  under  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. 

Accordingly,  it  seems  highly  desirable  to 
require  that  a  board  empowered  to  r©cc«n- 
mend  a  discharge  or  separation  under  other 
than  honorable  conditions,  or  to  make  find- 
ings on  which  such  a  discharge  or  separation 
might  be  based,  must  have  a  law  officer  with 
the  qualifications  required  of  the  law  officer 
of  a  general  court-martial  under  article  26  of 
the  Uniform  Code.  Just  as  in  a  general 
court-martial,  the  law  officer  would  not  re- 
tire to  deliberate  or  vote  with  the  board 
members  (arts.  26(b),  39);  he  would  rule 
ujHjn  Interlocutory  matters  (art.  51  (b) ) ;  and 
he  wotild  instruct  the  board  members  con- 
cerning any  questions  of  law  reasonably 
raised  by  the  evidence  before  them  (art. 
51(c)).  This  law  officer  would  also  preside 
over  the  proceedings  of  the  board. 

To  implement  these  recommendations,  It 
would  be  necessary:  (a)  to  enact  a  separate 
article  of  the  Uniform  Code  which  would 
provide  that,  except  in  time  of  war,  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  discharged 
or  separated  under  other  than  honorable  con- 
ditions unless  he  has  either  received  a  hear- 
ing before  a  board  of  officers  presided  over  by 
a  qualified  law  officer,  certified  as  qualified 
for  such  duty  (art.  26(a) )  and  such  a  board 
had  made  suitable  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions, or  unless  he  had  waived  the  right  to 
such  a  hearing  after  having  had  the  opp>or- 
tunlty  to  consult  with  an  attorney  having 
the  legal  qualifications  required  for  counsel 
of  a  general  court-martial  under  article 
27(b). 

(b)  As  part  of  the  same  article  or  section 
provide  that  the  law  officer  presiding  over  the 
board  proceedings  should  not  consult  with 
bofud  members,  except  In  the  presence  of  the 
respondent  and  his  counsel  nor  vote  with  the 
board  members  and  should  rule  on  interlocu- 
tory questions  and  Instruct  the  board  mem- 
bers on  any  legal  issues  or  matters  of  law 
(art.  61). 

S.  2012 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriem  (ft  Congresa  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 846  (article  46)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe,  the  following  shall 
have  authority  to  compel  witnesses  to  appear 
and  testify  and  to  comf>el  the  production  of 
other  evidence — 

"(1)  courte-martial; 

"(2)  mlUtary  oommisslons; 

"(3)  courts  of  Inquiry: 

"(4)  investigating  officers  conducUng  in- 
vestigations pursuant  to  section  832  of  this 
title  (article  82): 

"(6)  military  boards  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  findings  or  recommenda- 
tion concerning  the  type  w  kind  of  admin- 
istrative separation  or  discharge  any  member 
of  the  armed  forces  should  receive; 

"(0)  boards  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1652  (cOTrectlon  of  military  records )  and 
section  1663^(revlew  of  discharges  and  dis- 
missals) of  this  Utle;  and 


"(7)  any  other  military  courts  or  boards 
when  authorized  to  exercise  subpena  power 
by  the  President. 

Process  Issued  under  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  similar  to  that  which  courts  of 
the  United  States  having  criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion may  lawfully  issue  and  shall  run  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  or  the  territories. 
Commonwealths,  and  possessions.  In  court- 
martial  cases  the  trial  counsel,  the  defense 
counsel,  and  the  court-martial  shall  have 
equal  opportunity  to  obtain  witnesses  and 
other  evidence  in  accordance  with  such 
regxilations  as  the  President  may  prescribe." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  847 
(article  47)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  has  been  duly  subpenaed  to  appear 
as  a  witness  before  any  body  or  officer  de- 
scribed in  section  846  of  this  title  (article 
46),  or  before  any  military  or  civil  officer 
designated  to  take  a  deposition  to  be  read 
in  evidence  before  any  such  body  or  officer; ". 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  849  (ar- 
ticle 49(a))  of  tttle  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"unless"  the  following:  "the  law  officer  or 
court-martial  without  a  law  officer  hearing 
the  case,  or  If  the  case  is  not  being  heard.". 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  2012  is  as  follows: 
PROPOSED  Bnx  To  Impleiunt  the  Cokstxtu- 

TioNAL  Rights   or  Skkvicx   Pxaaoirifxi.  to 

CONFRONTATTOH    AND    COICFTTLSOIT    PaOCKSS 

Background  memorandum:  The  sixth 
amendment  requires  that  in  all  criminal 
prosecutions  the  accused  shall  *l>e  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  against  him"  and 
"have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  wit- 
nesses in  his  favor."  The  issuance  of  sub- 
penas  is.  of  course,  the  means  by  which  pros- 
pective witnesses  are  compelled  to  ocnne  to 
court  and  testify  either  for  the  Government 
or  for  the  defense;  and  without  the  subpena 
power  it  would  be  difficult  in  many  instances 
to  obtain  necessary  testimony. 

Article  47  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  KiUltary 
Justice,  which  is  Implemented  In  paragraph 
115  of  the  1951  Manual  tar  Courts-Martial, 
provides  for  the  subpenalng  of  witnesses  to 
appear   before   "any   court-martial,   military 
commission,  court  of  Inquiry,  or  any  other 
military  court  or  board,  or  before  any  mili- 
tary or  civil  officer  designated  to  take  a  dep- 
osition to  be  read  In  evidence  before  such 
court,    commission,    or    board."      However, 
there  is  no  authority  for  the  subpenalng  of 
witnesses  to  testify  before  an  investigating 
officer   during   the   pretrial   investigation   of 
serious  offenses  required  by  article  32  of  the 
Uniform  Code.    Therefore,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  obtain  testimony  from  civilian  witnesses 
prior  to  trial  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  Oovemment  has  a  case  against  the  ac- 
cused and  if  the  civilians  will  not  appear 
voluntarily,  then  the  needed  testimony  can 
only  be  obtained  through  the  rather  cumber- 
some procedure  of  convenfng  a  court  of  in- 
quiry.   Also,  during  the  1963  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights,  It 
was  testified  that  the  phrase  "any  other  mili- 
tary court  or  board."  as  tued  In  article  47, 
had  not  been  Interpreted  to  include  adminis- 
trative discharge  or  separation  boards,  even 
in  cases  where  such  boards  might  be  consid- 
ering specific  allegations  of  misconduct. 

Consequently,  even  though  the  discharge 
lx»rd  may  be  making  a  decision  wliich  will 
affect  the  entire  future  of  the  respondent 
serviceman  and  even  though  the  correct- 
ness of  this  decision  may  hinge  on  the  testi- 
mony of  civilians  who  are  reluctant  to  testify 
and  undergo  cross-examination,  the  board 
has  no  process  avaUable  to  compel  their  ap- 
pearance. Similarly,  such  a  board  has  no 
authority  to  ordvt  civilian  wltnenea  to  ap- 
pear for  the  taking  of  depositions.  Further- 
more, neither  the  Discharge  Review  Boards 
(38  XJS.C.  693h)  nor  the  Boards  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  MUItary   (ot  Naval)    Records    (6 
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VB.O.  191a)  hav«  «atborlt7  to  cocnpel  civilian 
wlUMWM  to  mpfmtK  and  t«atlXy.  Acoonling- 
Ij,  In  ■oiiM  Imtann—  •  member  of  the  Armed 
Poroee  OMy  b«  cllaelMurted  or  eeperated  uiuler 
oUier  tbMa  bonorafai*  oondltlone  for  alleged 
mlooonduct  without  hAVlzig  the  opportunitjr 
to  confront  and  eroM-ezamlue  hia  accuaer 
or  to  obtain  tlie  teetlmonj  of  certain  wlt- 
ntaeii  whoee  preaenoe  he  may  deelre. 

If  the  aubpaaa  power  U  to  be  expanded, 
two  laeuaa  are  Immxttately  encountered :  ( I ) 
How  much  of  aa  espanalon  la  feaalble?  and 
{2)  What  prooadnral  mechanlam  ahould  be 
uaed  for  such  aa  espanalon?  With  reapect 
to  the  flrst  iMue,  It  ahould  be  noted  that 
making  aubpeoaa  available  without  any  lim- 
itation whataowver  In  admlniatratlve  du- 
charge  rrnnMrtlnf  might  make  It  poealbte 
for  the  reaponAHit  to  block  prompt  action 
by  unreaaonabto  miueata  for  the  preaence  of 
wltnaaaea.  IX)  avoAd  this  poaalbUtty.  the  sub- 
pana  power  ilMMikl  not  be  made  available 
•Imply  upoo  raqnaat  of  the  reepondent  with- 
out eome  ahowlng  of  neoeealty  for  the  wlt- 
neaa'  preaanoe;  and  the  board  ihovUd  have 
the  dlacreiloo  to  utlllae  depoeltlona  of  wlt- 
neaaaa  tf  tliay  raalde  a  conalderable  distance 
from  tbe  plaoa  wbare  the  board  will  convene. 
In  fact,  the  etareomatanoea  under  which  sub- 
penaa  might  ba  twuart  by  military  boards  or 
by  inveatlgattng  oncara  acting  under  article 
83  of  the  Unlfarm  Code  should  be  left  for 
treatment  by  oaeutlTe  order  promulgated  aa 
an  amendment  to  paragraph  115  of  the  pres- 
ent Manual  for  Ooorta-Bfartial . 

With  reapact  to  the  mechanics  to  be  uaed 
In  extending  tba  aubpena  power  to  military 
boards  and  to  oiicsra  conducting  Inveetl^a- 
ttona  under  artlela  S3,  there  exists  some  un- 
certainty In  VMaral  admlniatratlve  law  con- 
eamlng  the  axtant  to  which  administrative 
agenelea  and  «*-»««*"  bodies  can  laavie  valid 
and  anforolbla  aobpanaa  without  enlisting 
ttia  aid  of  a  Ptdaral  district  court.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  queatton  has  ever  been  raised 
eonceming  the  powar  of  courta- martial  and 
military  cotirta  of  inquiry  to  Issue  valid  sub- 
peiuka.  dlaobadlanoa  of  which  may  be  pun- 
tahed  by  proaaeotion  In  a  Federal  district 
court.  Thua,  Ifiataart  of  requiring  that  the 
military  board  or  the  article  32  Investigating 
officer  go  Into  Pedaral  court  to  request  the 
isauance  of  a  aubpena  by  that  court.  It 
would  probably  be  permlasible  simply  to 
amend  artlclaa  46  and  47  of  the  Uniform 
Code  to  authorlaa  the  Issuance  of  subpenaa 
by  the  board  or  Inveatlgator.  Any  legisla- 
tion ahould  be  simply  of  an  enabling  nature 

TO  Implement  theae  proposals  it  would 
■eem  approfMlata  to: 

1.  Amend  artlela  40  to  authorize  an  Inves- 
tigating officer  duly  appointed  under  article 
ta  to  laaue  aubpanaa  for  the  attendance  of 
wltneaaea  befora  him  Incident  to  his  Inves- 
tigation In  tba  performance  of  his  duties 
under  article  tt.  or  for  the  attendance  of 
wltneeaea  bafcra  any  military  or  civil  officer 
who  baa  baan  daaignated  to  take  a  depoel- 
tlon  to  be  uaad  la  the  tnveetlgation  per- 
formed purauant  to  article  33,  and  under 
regulations  to  ba  praacrlbed  by  the  Freeldent. 

a.  Amend  artlela  46  to  authorize  a  military 
dlacharge  cr  aaparatton  board,  or  any  mili- 
tary or  naval  board  which  la  determining 
whether  and  under  what  circumstances  to 
discharge  or  aaparate  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Foroea,  aa  wall  as  the  Dlacharge  Re- 
view Board  of  aaeh  Department  and  the 
Boarda  for  the  Correction  of  Military  (and 
Ifaval)  Recorda.  to  Iwue  subpenas  requiring 
the  attendance  at  wltoeaaea  before  the  boards 
incident  to  tha  performance  of  their  dutlea, 
or  requiring  tha  attendance  of  witnesses  be- 
fore any  military  or  dvll  officer  deelgnated 
to  take  a  dapoaitlon  to  be  read  In  evidence 
before  such  board. 

3.  Amend  artlela  47,  which  provides  for 
punlahment  of  tha  wttnees  who  falls  to  ap- 
pear, to  Include  failure  to  appear  before  the 
Inveetlgatlng    oAear,    the    discharge    board. 


the  Discbarge  Review  Board,  the  Correction 
Board,  or  t>efore  any  military  or  civil  officer 
deelgnated  to  take  a  deposition  to  be  used 
or    read   by    such    officer   or    board 

4.  Amend  article  40  to  allow  the  taking 
and  use  of  depositions  In  connection  with 
proceedings  of  military  discharge  and  sepa- 
ration boards.  Discharge  Review  Boards.  Cor- 
rection Boards,  or  any  other  military  or 
naval  boards,  subject  to  regulations  to  be 
preecrlbed  by  the  President  (this  is  to  be 
merely  permissive  legislation  to  authorize 
clearly  the  use  of  depositions  in  connection 
with  military  administrative  proceedings, 
but  not  to  require  the  use  of  depositions). 

5  In  connection  with  all  the  previous 
amendments,  clarify  that  the  President  shall 
prescribe  the  circumstances  under  which 
■ubpenas  shall  be  Issued  for  witnesses  to 
appear  and  testify  includlnK  the  persons  who 
may  request   Issuance  of    the  subpena. 

9.  Clarify  the  procedure  for  the  taking  of 
depositions  during  a  trial  by  amending 
article  40  as  proposed  at  page  31  of  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  annual  ref>ort  for  1963 

S    2013 

Br  it  enart'-d  by  tfie  Srriatr  orirf  House 
Of  RepTes<:ntat\ift  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congresi  a.nembled.  That  section 
896  (article  66)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  subsection  as  follows 

"(g)  No  member  of  ci  bciard  of  review  shall 
be  required,  or  on  his  own  Initiative  b«  per- 
mitted, to  prepare,  approve,  disapprove,  re- 
view, or  submit,  with  respect  to  any  other 
member  of  the  same  or  another  board  of 
review,  an  effectiveness,  fitness,  or  efficiency 
report,  or  any  other  report  or  document  used 
In  whole  or  In  part  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  is  qualified  to  be  advanced  In  grade, 
or  In  determining  the  assignment  or  trans- 
fer of  a  member  of  the  armed  forces,  or  In 
determining  whether  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  should   be   retained   on   active   duty  " 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  2013  is  as  follows: 
PxoPosKD    Bnx   To    PmoTXCT    the    CoNsrrru- 
TTONAL   Rights   or   Skxvics   PxasoNNKi.   To 
Raczrvx   Dttk    Pkockss    and    Paib    A>rD    Im- 

PA«TIAL    RXVIXW    OF    THEia    CONVICTIONS    BY 

Cotrax-MASTiAi. 

Background  memorandum  During  the 
hearings  It  was  testified  that  In  Army  and 
Air  Force  Boards  of  Review,  established  under 
article  66  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  the  chairman  of  the  thtee-member 
boards  would  prepare  the  efficiency  or  fitness 
reports  on  the  two  Junior  members  of  the 
board.  These  reports.  In  turn,  help  deter- 
mine future  promotions  and  assignments 
for  the  member  reported  on  According  to 
several  wltneeses.  this  practice  would  tend 
to  Inhibit  the  Junior  members  In  making  an 
Independent  and  Impartial  evaluation  of  the 
casea  on  which  they  are  acting  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  an  evaluation,  the  serviceman 
whose  case  Is  being  reviewed  doee  not  re- 
ceive the  full  measure  of  due  process  con- 
templated by  the  Constitution  and  by  the 
Uniform  Code  The  Army  has  already 
changed  Its  practices  to  eliminate  this  pos- 
sibility: but  the  Air  Force  apparently  has 
not  yet  done  so  In  any  event  It  seems  de- 
sirable to  prohibit  any  such  practice  In  the 
future 

Accordingly,  article  66  of  the  Uniform 
Code  should  be  amended  to  (a)  Prohibit 
specifically  any  practice  whereby  the  chair- 
man of  any  board  of  review  established  under 
that  article  prepares  any  efficiency  or  fitness 
report  or  rating  with  respect  to  any  other 
member  of  that  board  or  submits  any  docu- 
ment that  Is  made  a  part  of,  or  la  contained 
In.  any  promotion  or  selection  file  with  re- 
spect to  that  member,  or  In  any  way  admon- 
ishes, reprimands,  or  otherwise  seeks  to  con- 


trol or  direct  the  other  members  of  the 
b<jard  In  the  performance  of  their  Judicial 
duties. 


S.   3014 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre.u-ntattves  of  the  Utitted  States  of 
America  tn  Congrtxa  assembled.  That  sub- 
section ta)  of  section  803  (article  3)  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  la  amended  to  read 
as  foll(}ws 

(a)  Subject  to  section  843  of  this  title 
(article  43).  any  pers^in  not  subject  to  trial 
by  court-martial  who  Is  charged  with  hav- 
ing committed,  while  la  a  status  tn  which 
he  was  subject  to  trial  by  court-martial, 
an  offense  against  this  chapter  punishable 
by  ct)nflnement  for  five  years  or  more,  and 
who,  while  In  such  status,  was  not  tried 
for  such  offense  may  be  tried  upon  Indict- 
ment for  such  offense — 

■•(1)  In  the  United  States  district  court 
for  any  judicial  district  In  which  any  act 
or  omission  constituting  an  element  of  such 
offense  was  committed.  If  such  offense  was 
committed  In  the  United  States,  or 

(2 1  In  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  Judicial  dUtrlct  In  which  such  person 
Is  found  or  Into  which  he  is  first  brought. 
If  such  offense  was  committed  outside  the 
United  States  or  on  the  high  seas. 
No  person  may  be  tried  In  any  district  court 
for  any  such  offense  If  ( 1 )  the  offense  Is  one 
for  which  such  person  could  not  be  tried  by 
court-martial  without  his  consent  if  he  were 
In  a  status  subject  to  trial  by  court-martial, 
or  (3)  such  person  has  been  previously  tried 
In  a  State  court  for  substantially  the  same 
offense  For  the  purpose  of  all  proceedings 
for  or  ancillary  to  the  trial  of  any  person 
for  any  such  offense  in  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  such  offense  shall  be 
considered  to  be  an  offense  prohibited  by 
and  punishable  under  the  provisions  ^  title 
18,  United  States  Code." 

Sec  a  The  amendments  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  any  offense  committed  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The      memorandum      accompanying 

Senate  bill  2014  is  as  follows: 

PaoposKO  Bnx  To  Pkovide  ah  Amdiican  Fo- 
rum, Subject  to  the  U.S.  CoNSTrruTioN, 
FOB  TaiAL  or  Saaious  OrrENSES  bt  Pexsons 
Who  Have  Been  Separated  Fhom  the 
Armed  SEmvicxs 

Background  memorandum  Under  the  ar- 
ticles of  war  no  American  rurum  existed  to 
prosecute  offenses  against  those  articles  by 
a  serviceman  who  was  discharged  before 
charges  had  t>een  preferred  against  him.  As 
a  result.  World  War  II  produced  several  Inci- 
dents where  persons  who  allegedly  had  com- 
mitted serious  crimes  were  immune  from 
trial  because  they  had  been  discharged  and 
were  no  longer  subject  to  trial  by  court- 
martial  and  also  were  not  subject  to  trial 
In  any  American  civil  court.  Congress  at- 
tempted to  close  this  Jurisdictional  loophole 
by  enacting  article  3  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice;  but  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
the  famous  case  of  Toth  v.  Quarles.  350  US. 
11.  held  this  provision  unconstitutional.  In 
light  of  the  Toth  case,  courts-martial  lack 
Jurisdiction  to  try  a  serviceman  for  predls- 
charge  violations  of  the  Uniform  Code,  how- 
ever serious  they  may  be  ( unless  the  ex- 
serviceman  later  reenllsts) ;  and  so  frequent- 
ly there  Is  no  American  court  which  can 
try  the  accused  for  his  crime.  Of  course, 
if  the  crime  was  committed  overseas  in  a 
foreign  country  and  If  the  accused  either 
has  remained  there  or  can  be  extradited  to 
that  country,  prosecution  may  still  be  pos- 
sible, but  in  tiiat  event  the  ex-serviceman 
Is  brought  to  trial  In  a  foreign  court,  which 
U  not  subject  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
may  not  furnish  some  of  the  procedural 
safeguards  with   which   we  are  familiar. 
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In  light  of  these  circumstances  and  of  the 
f;ict   that    the   Supreme    Court  did   not   say 
In  the  Toth  case  that  Jurisdiction  could  not 
be  granted    to   prosecute   persons   like   Toth 
In   a   Federal   civil  court,  the   best  solution 
would  appear  to  be  through  amendment  of 
article  3  to  authorize  trial  In  Federal  dUtrlct 
courts  of  ex-servicemen  whose  crlmea  were 
committed   while   they   were   in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  who  would  not  otherwise  be  sub- 
ject to  trial  for  the  offense  in  a  State  or  Fed- 
eral court     In  this  manner  the  Jurisdictional 
hole   can    be    plugged;    but    trial    can   take 
place  In  an  American  tribunal,  where  every 
constitutional     safeguard    will    be    preeent. 
Furthermore,  In  Instances  where  the  alleged 
crime  occurred  overseas,   there  will  be  con- 
siderably  leas  occasion  to  deliver  or   extra- 
dite the  ex-serviceman  to  a  foreign  court  for 
trial,   since   an    American   court   would   also 
have  the  power  to  try  for  the  sanie  miscon- 
duct.    On   the   other   hand,   under  present 
laws  trial  by  an  American  court  la  Impos- 
sible;   and   therefore  foreign  prosecution  la 
the  only  alternative  to  condoning  the  crime. 
Tlie   armed   services  have  been   Interested 
In  the  problem  and  legislation  was  studied 
after  the  Toth   decision  to   help  meet  the 
problem  created  there.     (Bee  subcommittee 
hearings  at  853.  SIO,  946).     However,  some- 
where along  the  line  action  apparently  has 
bogged  down. 

To  Implement  this  proposal,  it  would  seem 
desirable  to: 

(a)    Amend    article    3(a)    of    the   Uniform 
Code  to  provide  that,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  article  43   (which  is  the  statute  of 
limitations),  any  person  charged  with  hav- 
ing committed,  while  In  a  status  In  which 
he  was  subject  to  the  code,  an  offense  against 
the   Uniform    Code,   which,   under   the  code 
and  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and   In   effect   at   the  time  of   the  al- 
leged offense,  would  be  punishable  by  con- 
finement of  5  years  or  more  and  for  which 
that  person  cannot  otherwise  be  tried  In  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  or 
Territory  thereof  or  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla,  shall  be  subject  to  trial  for  that  offenae 
In  a  Federal  district  court.     If  the  offenae 
occurred    within    the    United    Statea,    then 
venue  to  try  the  offense  shall  be  In  any  dis- 
trict where   there  occurred  any  of  the  acts 
or  omissions  complained  of.     If  the  acta  or 
omissions  all  occurred  on  the  high  seaa  or 
outside  the  United  States,  then  venue  shall 
lie  In  the  district  where  the  defendant  flrst 
comes  or  Is  brought  back  to  the  United  States 
(the  intent  here  being  to  conform  the  venue 
requlremenU  under  this  article  to  the  gen- 
eral venue  requirements  of  the  United  States 
Code).     Trial  by  a  State  court  for  subatan- 
tlally  the  same  act  or  omission  which  It  is 
proposed  to  try  under  this  article  shall  pre- 
clude trial  under  this  article  by  a  Federal 
district  court.     (This  is  designed  to  clarify 
that  a  person  who  already  has  been  tried  by  a 
Slate  court  cannot  be  tried  under  this  article 
In    a   Federal    district    court;    this   may   be 
especliiily    important    because    of    the    wide 
sc^.pe  of  art.  134.) 

S.  301S 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpresentatives  of  the  United  Statew  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
10.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  chapter  47  a  new  chapter  as  fol- 
lows: 

■  Chapter  48.— Trial  or  CESTAm  Pdsoiib 
Who  Accompant  thx  AaicB> 
FoacEs  Outside  the  Umitb) 
Statbs 

-Sec. 

"951.  Persons  subject  to  trial;  Jurisdiction  of 
United  SUtes  district  courts;  of- 
fenses for  which  persona  may  ba 
tried. 

"963.  Statute  of  llmlUtions;  maximum  pun- 
ishment; general  prorlslona. 


*!  961.  Persons  subject  to  trial;  Jurisdiction 
of  United  States  district  courts;  of- 
fenses for  which  pereons  may  be 
tried. 

"(a)  Any  eitlaen,  national,  or  other  person 
owing  alliance  to  the  United  States  who 
oonunlts  any  offense  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  while  serving  with, 
employed  by,  or  accompanying  the  armed 
forces  outside  the  United  Stetes  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  offense  against  the  United  States 
and  shall  be  tried  for  such  offense  In  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  Judicial 
district  in  which  such  person  Is  found  or 
Into  which  he  is  first  brought. 

"(b)  TTie  offenses  for  which  any  person 
deecrllsed  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  tried  in  a  United  States  district 
court  are  those  offenses  specified  in— 

"(1)  sections  877  through  881  of  this  title 
(articles  77-81)  Insofar  as  such  sections  re- 
late to  offenses  referred  to  in  clauses  (3) 
through  (B)  of  this  subeection; 

"(2)   section  883  of  this  title  (article  82); 

"(3)  sections  907  through  911  of  this  title 
(articles  107-111); 

"(4)  aecUons  913,  914,  and  916  of  this  title 
(arUclea  113,  114,  and  116);  and 

"(5)  section  934  of  this  title  (article  134) 
to  the  extent  of  crimes  and  offenses  not 
capital. 

"1 952.  Statute  of  limitations;  maximum 
punishment;  general  provisions 
"(a)  An  Indictment  may  be  found  at  any 
time  without  limitation  with  respect  to  any 
offense  referred  to  in  section  951(b)  of  this 
title  for  which  the  death  penalty  may  be 
Imposed.  Except  as  provided  in  section  843 
(f)  of  this  title  (article  43(f)),  no  person 
shall  be  prosecuted,  tried,  or  punished  under 
this  chapter  for  any  offense,  not  capital,  un- 
leoa  the  Indictment  is  found  or  the  informa- 
tion la  instituted  within  three  years  next 
after  auch  offense  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted. No  person  may  be  tried  under  this 
chapter  for  any  offense  if  such  person  has 
been  tried  fw  substantially  the  seme  offense 
In  a  foreign  country  pursuant  to  a  treaty  or 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party. 

"(b)  The  maximum  punishment  which 
may  be  Imposed  in  the  case  of  any  person 
tried  for  an  offense  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
shall  be  the  same  as  that  applicable  to  per- 
sona subject  to  trial  by  courts-martial  for 
the  same  offense,  but  the  provisions  of 
chapter  47  of  this  title  relaUng  to  the  for- 
feiture of  pay  and  allowances  shall  not  be 
applicable  in  the  case  of  any  person  tried 
under  authority  of  this  chapter. 

"(c)  Any  offense  for  which  a  person  Is 
Indicted -and  tried  under  authority  of  this 
chapter  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  all  proceed- 
ings for  or  ancillary  to  the  trial  of  such 
person,  be  considered  to  be  an  offense  pro- 
hlbltad  by  and  punishable  under  the  provl- 
alona  or  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  chapter  shaU  be  con- 
strued aa  depriving  courts-martial,  military 
commissions,  provost  courts,  or  other  mili- 
tary tribunals  of  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  offenders  or  offenses  that  by 
statute  or  law  of  war  may  be  tried  by  courts- 
martial,  military  commissions,  provost 
courts,  or  military  tribunals. 

"(e)  As  iised  in  this  chapter,  the  term  'out- 
side the  TTnlted  States*  means  outside  the 
several  States,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  Canal  Zone,  and  the 
special  maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States." 

9tc.  S.  (a)   The  table  of  chapters  at  the 
beginning  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  below 
"47.  Uaiform   Code   of   Military   Jus- 
tice      801" 

the  following: 

"48.  Trial  of  Certain  Persons  Who  Ac- 
company the  Armed  Forces 
Outside  the  United  Stetes 851" 


(b)   The  table  of  chapters  preceding  chap- 
ter  31    of   title    10,   United    Stetes  Code,   is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  below 
"47.  Uniform   Code   of    Military   Jus- 
tice      801" 

the  following: 

"48.  Trial  of  Certain  Persona  Who  Ac- 
company the  Armed  Forces 
Outside  the  United  States 951- 

The      memorandum      accompanying 
Senate  bill  2015  is  as  follows: 
Proposed     Bnx    To    Provide    ah    American 
Forum,  With  Full  CoNSTiroTioNAL  Safe- 
guards, To  Trt  Persons  Accompantinc  the 
Arms>  Forces  Outside  the  Untttd  States 
Background  memorandum :  Until  the  pres- 
ent century,  the  United  States  had  no  large 
forces  operating  overseas  and  so,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  American  civil  courte  were  avail- 
able to  try  any  crimes  that  might  be  com- 
mitted by  civilians  who  were  employed  by, 
serving  with,  or  otherwise  accompanying  the 
Armed    Forces.      On    the    other    hand,    the 
United  States  now  maintains  large  military 
contlngente    overseas,    where    no    American 
civil   courts   are   available  to  try  American 
civilian  dependente  or  employees  who  may 
commit  serious  crimes.    In  a  few  Instances, 
provisions    of    the    Federal    Criminal    Code 
could  be  Invoked  as  a  basis  tor  prosecuting 
the  conduct  of  Americana  outeide  the  coun- 
try; but,  generally  speaking.  Federal  criminal 
statutes  were  not  Intended  to  apply  extra- 
terrltorlally. 

In  order  to  provide  an  American  forum  for 
trial  of  civilian  employees  and  dependente 
with  our  Armed  Forces  overseas.  Congress 
enacted  article  2(11)  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice,  which  subjected  to  the 
code  "all  persons  serving  with,  employed  by, 
or  accompanying  the  Armed  Forces  without 
the  continental  limlte  of  the  United  Stetes 
and  without  certain  territories."  Thus, 
civilian  employees  and  dependente  of  the 
Armed  Forces  overseas  were  made  subject 
to  trial  by  court-martial.  Ultimately,  article 
2(11)  was  invalidated  by  the  SuiH-eme  Court, 
with  the  result  that.  In  most  Instances,  there 
is  now  no  American  court,  either  military  or 
civil,  that  has  Jurisdiction  to  try  serious 
crimes  committed  by  American  civilian  em- 
ployees or  dependente  overseas.  Therefore, 
the  only  courte  which  can  prosecute  those 
offenses  are  foreign  courte,  which  are  not 
subject  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  may  not 
provide  the  safeguards  available  In  American 
courte.  There  is  no  Indication  that  the 
foreign  courte  are  anxious  in  most  Instences 
to  try  crimes  committed  by  American  civilian 
employees  or  dependente  oversees;  but  the 
only  alternative  is  to  let  the  crime  go  com- 
plete .   anptinlslied. 

The  relationship  of  the  conduct  of  civilian 
employees    and  dependente  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  discipline  and  morale  In  the  armed 
services  Is  great  enough  to  give  considerable 
support  to  the   argument  made  by  several 
dissenters  In  the  Supreme  Court  that  article 
2(11)    was    constitutional    under    Congress' 
power  to  "make  Rules  for  the  Government 
and  Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  Forces." 
Because  of  this  relationship  It  seems  Impor- 
tant to  provide  a  forum  for  trial  of  crimes 
committed   by   civilian   employees    and   de- 
pendente overseas.     If  this  forimi  is  a  foreign 
court,  the  civilian  accused  loses  the  benefit 
of    the    safeguards    provided    by    the    U.S. 
Constitution.       The     Supreme     Court    has 
held   that   this  forum   cannot   be   a  court- 
martial.     Kinaella  v.  Singleton,  861  U£.  234; 
Grisham  v.  Hagan.  361  U.S.  278;  McElroy  v. 
Guagliardo,    361    U.S.    381.    Therefore,    vir- 
tually by  a  process  of  elimination,  the  Fed- 
eral district  courte  seem  to  be  the  proper 
forum  for  the  trial  of  such  misconduct. 

Prior  to  ita  hearings  in  1962,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Bi^te  was  In- 
formed that  the  Department  of  Defense  had 
prepared  draft  legislation  to  deal  with  this 
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probtam  (tiMrtl^i  MS-«I.  010.  M«)  How- 
rrer.  this  draft  taglalAUon  bM  apparently 
botg«d  down  aoaMwlMr*  between  tbe  Penta- 
gon and  tbm  DapartmMit  (rf  Juatlo*. 

If  Juiiadletlon  la  to  be  given  tbe  Federal 
district  courts  with  reepect  to  aerloua 
crimes  oommlttsd  o?i— a  by  clTlllAn  de- 
pendents and  saaplOTess,  It  would  aeem  de- 
sirable to  apply  tiM  usual  venue  provisions 
governing  Federal  trials  of  offeneee  com- 
mitted outside  the  United  Statee  or  on  the 
high  seas.  Also,  sinee  a  serviceman  cannot 
be  prosecuted  In  a  court -ouu-tlal  after  trial 
by  a  foreign  ooort  in  a  oounuy  whlcb  Is  a 
party  to  the  MATO  8Utus  of  Porcee  Agree - 
OMnt,  the  oItIUsa  employee  or  dependent 
should  receive  the  same  protection  and  not 
be  subject  to  trUl  in  a  Federal  civil  court 
after  trial  in  •  foreign  court.  Articles  107- 
132  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
prohibit  certain  sets  which  might  be  com- 
mitted by  a  olTlllan  employee  or  dependent 
and  perhaps  with  disastrous  consequences; 
In  article  1S4  oC  tli*  code  there  Is  a  prohibi- 
tion of  "crimes  and  offenses  not  capital" 
which  scrree  to  Ineorporate  by  reference  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code.  Accordingly.  It 
would  seem  to  sulBoe  to  make  a  civilian  em- 
ployee or  dependent  punishable  In  an 
American  district  oourt  if  he  conunltted  an 
act  or  Is  guilty  of  an  omission  for  which  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  who  did  the 
aame  thing  could  be  punished  under  articles 
107-133  of  the  Uniform  Code  or  under  the 
"crimes  and  offenses"  provision  of  article 
134. 

To  Implement  this  proposal,  it  seem.s  nec- 
essary  to: 

(a)  Amend  artlds  3(11)— or  enact  a  sepa- 
rate article — to  provide  that  "all  persons 
serving  with,  employed  by,  or  accompanying 
the  Armed  Faroes  without  the  United  Sutes, 
the  Can*!  Zon*.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Vir- 
gin lalaadB"  shAll  be  subject  to  trial  by  a 
Inderal  district  oourt  for  all  acts  or  omis- 
sions which,  on  the  part  of  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Foveas  would  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  articles  107  through  133  or  "crimes 
and  offensea  not  capital"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  article  1S4. 

(b)  Provide  that  the  stotute  of  limlU- 
tk>ns  which  would  apply  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  un- 
der article  43  shall  apply  to  misconduct 
by  a  civilian  proeeeuted  in  a  Federal  dis- 
trict oourt  under  this  article  and  the  maxi- 
mum punishment  authorised  shall  be  that 
which  would  be  authorized  for  the  same  act 
or  omission  if  oommltted  at  the  same  time 
by  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

(c)  Provide  that  venue  shall  be  the  same 
aa  for  offenses  oommltted  outside  the  Unit- 
ed States  under  the  venue  provisions  of  the 
Criminal  Code  (18  XJJB.C.  3331-43  and  as- 
pedaUy  18  UAC.  8338) . 

(d)  Provide  that  It  shall  be  a  defense 
to  proeecutlon  if  the  defendant  has  been  tried 
for  the  same  act  or  omlsalon  by  the  courts 
of  a  foreign  oountry  and  with  respect  to 
acts  or  omlsstnna  which  ailegedTy  took  place 
within  the  boundaries  of  that  foreign  coun- 
try.   

8.  3016 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Oom^resa  assembled,  "niat  (a) 
seeuon  5148  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
la  amended  by  redesignating  subeectlons  (a) , 
(b).  and  (e)  aa  subsections  (b).  (c),  and 
(d).  respectlTely.  and  by  adding  at  the  be- 
ginning ot  such  aeetloo  a  new  subeectlon  as 
follows: 

"(a)  The  Jodg*  Advocate  General's  Corpa 
Is  established  as  a  Staff  Ccrpa  of  the  Navy, 
and  shall  be  organised  in  accordance  with 
regulationa  pwnimlfated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  Mamhws  at  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps  In  addition  to  their  other 
dutlee    Shan    perform    the    dutlee    of    law 


specialists  under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice 

(b»    The    catch     line    of    such    section     Is 
;unended  it)  read  *«  follows: 
'Judge    Advocate    General's    Corps:     Judge 

Advocate     General:     appointment,      term, 

emoluments,  duties". 

Sec.  a  Section  5149  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"i  5140    OfBce   of    the   Judge   Advocate   Gen- 
eral       Deputy      Judge      Advocate 
General.  Assistant  Judge  Advocate 
General 
ia»    An     offlcer    of     the    Judge    Advocate 
General's  Corpw  shall   be  detailed  as  Deputy 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy      While 
so  serving  he  Is  entitled  tu  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral    (upper    half)    unless    entitled    to   a 
higher  rank  under  another  provision  of  law. 
The  Deputy  Judge   Advocate  General   Is  en- 
titled to  the  same  privileges  of  retirement  as 
provided  for  chiefs  of  bureaus  In  section  5133 
of  this  title. 

"(b)  An  offlcer  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Oorps  shall  be  detailed  as  Assistant 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy.  While 
so  serving  he  la  entitled  to  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral  (lower  half),  unless  entitled  to  a 
higher  rank  under  another  provision  of  law. 
An  offlcer  who  Is  retired  while  serving  as 
Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Navy,  or  who.  after  serving  at  least  six 
months  as  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  the  Navy,  Is  retired  after  completion  of 
that  service  while  serving  In  a  lower  rank 
or  grade,  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, be  retired  with  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral.  He  is  entitled  to  the  retired  pay  of 
a  rear  admiral  In  the  lower  half  of  that  grade, 
if  be  Is  retired  as  a  rear  admiral. 

"(c)  When  there  Is  a  vacancy  In  the  office 
of  Judge  Advocate  General  or  during  the 
abeence  or  disability  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General,  the  E>eputy  Judge  Advocate  General 
shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  until  a  successor  Is  appointed  or 
the  abeence  or  disability  ceases  " 

Sac.  3.   (a)   Chapter  530  of  tlUe  10.  United 
States    Code,    ia    amended    by    adding    after 
section  5678  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"15578a.  RegvUar     Navy:      Judge     Advocate 
General's  Corpe 

"Original  appointments  to  the  active  list  of 
the  Navy  In  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps  may  be  made  from  persons  who — 

"(1)  are  at  least  21  and  under  35  years  of 
age:  and 

"(3)  have  physical,  mental,  moral,  and 
professional  qualifications  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

For  the  purposes  of  determining  lineal  po- 
sition, permanent  grade,  seniority  In  perma- 
nent grade,  and  eligibility  for  promotion,  an 
offlcer  appointed  In  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps  shall  be  credited  with  the 
amount  of  service  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  but  not  lees  than  three 
years." 

(b)    Such  chapter  Is  further  amended   by 
inserting    In    the    table    of    sections    at    the 
beginning  of  such  chapter  Immediately  after 
"5678.  Regular  Navy:  DenUl  Corps. '• 
the  following: 

"5678a.  Regular  Navy;  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps." 

Ssc.  4  SecUon  5687(c)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  "law.  ". 

Ssc.  5.  (a)  Section  5600(b)  of  tlUe  10. 
United  Statea  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  a  new  clause  as 
follows : 

"(D)  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corpe — at 
least   three   years.". 

(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  redesignating 
paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (2). 

Ssc  6.  (a)  Subeectlon  (h)  of  section  202  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 


( 1 )  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
\6). 

(2)  redesignating  clause  (7)  as  clause  (8); 
and 

(3)  adding  immediately  after  clause  (6) 
a  new  clavise  as  follows: 

"(7)  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
the  Navy;   or  ". 

(b)  Subsection  (I)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (3)  thereof 
and  by  redesignating  clauses  (4)  and  (6)  as 
clauses  i3i   and  (4),  respectively. 

(c)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows . 

"(k)  An  offlcer  serving  as  A-sslstant  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  Navy  is  entitled  to 
the  basic  pay  of  a  rear  admiral  lower  half  " 

Ssc.  7.  All  law  specialists  In  the  Navy  shall 
be  redesignated  as  Judge  advocates  In  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corpe.  All  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  not 
inc<^nslstent  with  this  Act,  relating  to  offlcers 
of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy  shall  apply 
t4.)  offlcers  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps  of  the  Navy 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  2016  is  as  follows: 

PxoposxD  Bill  To  Implement  the  Constttd- 
TioNAL  Rights  or  Naval  Peesonnkl  to  Due 
Process  and  Assistance  or  Counsel  bt 
establishino  a  judce  advocate  genke.^l's 
Corps  in  the  Navt 

Background  memorandum:  The  Impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  the  assistance  of 
covinsel  In  preparing  a  defense  to  criminal 
charges  has  long  been  recognized  as  basic  to 
Anglo-American  law.  and  was  guaranteed  to 
an  Individual  by  the  sixth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  ("to  have  the  Assistance  of 
Counsel  for  his  defense")  Constitutionally, 
this  right  to  counsel  Is  more  often  seen  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  requirement  of  due 
process  set  forth  In  the  fifth  amendment. 
Thus,  the  denial  of  the  right  to  counsel  Is 
considered  a  deprivation  of  the  due  proc- 
ess In  a  recent  opinion  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  this  requirement  was  even  further 
extended  to  State  courts  under  the  14th 
amendment. 

Although  the  necessity  for  legally  trained 
counsel  has  long  been  spelled  out  by  deci- 
sions as  regards  civilian  courts,  the  existing 
provisions  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  set  forth  mandatory  requirements 
for  qualified  counsel  which  have  had  sig- 
nificant effects  upon  the  administration  of 
military  (and  naval)  Justice.  For  example, 
the  code  requires  the  presence  of  at  least 
three  uniformed  attorneys  at  every  general 
court-martial  and  of  at  least  one  attorney 
In  connection  with  the  revlt-w  of  every  court 
martial — general,  sp>€clal,  or  summary.  In 
addition,  the  code  requires  that  the  accused 
must  be  represented  by  an  attorney  during 
the  pretrial  Investigation  prerequisite  to  s 
general  court-martial.  If  he  requests  such 
repreeentatlon.  and  no  deposition  will  be 
admissible  In  evidence  In  a  general  court- 
martial  unless  the  accused  was  represented 
by  a  lawyer. 

In  light  of  this  Increased  demand  for 
lawyers  for  the  proper  administration  of 
military  Justice,  It  Is  evident  that  the  uni- 
formed legally  trained  officer  must  spearhead 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  accused 
set  forth  under  the  code  and,  more  broadly, 
under  the  constitutional  mandate  for  "due 
process"  Such  protection  can  only  be  ac- 
complished where  the  attorney  can  be  as- 
sured of  complete  Independence  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  military  duties. 

There  seemed  to  be  agreement  at  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  on  the  necessity  for  the  creation  of 
a  separate  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps 
In  the  Navy  and  that  the  result  would  be 
to  enhance  the  Independence  of  naval  coun- 
sel, as  well  as  their  efficiency  (see  subcom- 
mittee hearings,  p  401 ) . 
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Under  the  existing  system  the  Office  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy  is  a  re- 
stricted line  special  duty  category  to  which 
legally  trained  Individuals  are  appointed. 
A.S  such  It  carries  out  the  functions  required 
\ii)der  the  code  In  the  administration  of  mil- 
itary Justice.  Often  the  legal  officer  must 
be  both  line  offlcer  as  well  as  legal  officer; 
:n  fact.  In  past  years  he  was  used  for  alter- 
nate sea  and  legal  duty  to  maintain  his 
•  line  "  experience.  With  the  advent  of  the 
specialization  required  by  the  code,  law 
has  become  a  full-time  Job  for  these  offi- 
cers. Often  also  the  paths  of  regular  Navy 
thought  and  Navy  legal  thought  appear  to 
be  on  collision  course,  and  under  the  exist- 
ing system  substantial  pressure  can  be 
brought  against  legal  offlcers  to  accomplish 
certain  results  which  other  officers  consider 
to  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  Navy,  ir- 
respective of  the  legal  Issues  Involved  and 
the  rights  of  the  accused  Individual.  Per- 
haps this  conflict  can  best  be  summed  up 
by  the  following  which  appeared  In  the  Mil- 
itary Law  Review.  April   1959  (p.  Ill): 

"The  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  of 
the  Army  bears  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
seeing  that  the  large  body  of  statutes,  regu- 
lations, and  customs  governing  the  military 
service,  both  Internally  and  In  Its  relations 
with  the  civilian  world,  is  enforced  correctly 
and  fairly.  It  must  p>ersuade  Impetuous  of- 
ficers of  the  line.  Impatient  of  legal  restric- 
tions, of  the  virtues  of  orderly  procedure  ac- 
cording to  the  law." 

There  seems  to  be  little  disagreement  that 
there  should  be  a  separate  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps  created  within  the  Navy;  the 
only  point  of  Issue  Is  how  such  a  step  can  be 
brought  about  and  Implemented  Into  ac- 
tual practice. 

The  attached  draft  Is  a  revision  of  H.R. 
6889.  which  was  Introduced  In  the  House  by 
Representative  Vinson  during  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  seems  to  be  quite  acceptable  to 
m<xst  of  the  Individuals  concerned.  Thie  ef- 
fort has  received  the  support  of  Admiral 
Mott.  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy 
who,  as  he  stated  in  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings (p.  401).  feeU  that  creation  of  a  sepa- 
rate Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  for  the 
Navy  "would  be  better  for  the  Navy.  I  think 
a  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  will  make  It 
easier  to  recruit  lawyers.  It  will  be  easier 
to  retain  them,  and  we  will  be  able  to  give 
cur  client,  the   Navy,  better  service." 

S.  2017 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  section  1562  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  a  board  to  t>e  known 
as  the  'Board  for  the  Correction  of  Military 
Records'  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  Board') .  The  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  nine  members  ap]>olnted  from  ci- 
vilian life  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  No 
reserve  or  retired  member  of  an  armed  force 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  shall  be  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Board. 

"(2)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  period  of  three  years,  except 
that  (A)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  explraUon  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predeceesor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term,  and  (B)  the  terms  of  office  of 
the  members  first  appointed  to  the  Board 
shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  at  the  time  of  appointment,  three  at 
the  end  of  one  year,  three  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  and  three  at  the  end  of  three  years 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  designate  from 
time  to  time  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
to  serve  as  Chairman. 


"(3)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  re- 
ceive the  same  salary  which  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  No  duties  other 
than  those  directly  concerned  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  section  may  be  assigned 
to  members  of  the  Board  if  such  duties  In 
any  manner  Interfere  with  or  adversely  af- 
fect the  proper  administration  of  this  section. 
"(4)  The  Board  shall  determine  the  num- 
ber of  members  required  to  constitute  a 
quorum,  and  shall  prescribe  Its  own  rules  of 
procedure  for  the  conduct  of  Its  affairs.  A 
vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  not  Impair  the 
right  of  the  remaining  members  to  exercise 
the  powers  of  the  Board.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  remove  any  member  of  the 
Board,  after  notice  and  hearing,  for  neglect 
of  duty  or  malfeasance  In  office,  or  for  mental 
or  physical  disability,  but  for  no  other  cause. 
"(5)  Upon  his  certificate,  each  member  of 
the  Board  Is  entitled  to  be  paid  out  of  ap- 
propriations for  such  purpose  (A)  all  neces- 
sary traveling  expenses,  and  (B)  reasonable 
maintenance  expenses,  Incurred  while  at- 
tending Board  meetings  or  transacting  offi- 
cial business  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Board 
to  review  the  service  record  of  any  member 
or  former  member  of  an  armed  force  and  to 
correct  such  record  when  it  considers  such 
action  necessary  to  corrsct  an  error  or  to 
remove  an  injustice.  The  power  of  the 
Board  shall  Include  authority  to  modify,  set 
aside,  or  expunge  the  findings  or  sentence,  or 
both,  of  a  court-martial  case  not  reviewed 
by  a  board  of  review  pursuant  to  section  866 
of  this  title  (article  66)  when  It  considers 
such  action  necessary  to  correct  an  error  or 
to  remove  an  injustice;  and  In  any  case  In 
which  the  Board  determines  that  an  error 
has  been  committed  or  an  injustice  suffered 
as  the  result  of  a  court-martlai  trial  which 
has  been  reviewed  pursuant  to  section  866 
(article  06)  it  may  recommend  to  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  that  the  Secretary  exercise 
hie  power  under  section  874  or  875  of  this 
tlUe  (article  74  or  75).  Except  when  pro- 
cured by  fraud,  a  correction  under  this  sec- 
tion is  final  and  conclusive  on  all  offlcers 
of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1663  of  title  10,  United 
Statea  Code,  Is  further  amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  subsections  (o,  (d), 
and  (e)  as  subsections  (d).  (e),  and  (f)' 
respectively; 

(2)  adding  after  subsection  (b) ,  as 
amended  by  this  section,  a  new  subsection 
(c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  No  correction  may  be  made  under 
this  section  unless  the  claimant  or  his  heir 
or  legal  representative  files  a  request  there- 
for within  S  years  after  he  discovers  the 
error  or  Injtistlce.  However,  the  Board  may 
excxise  a  failure  to  file  within  three  years 
after  discovery  if  It  finds  it  to  be  in  the  In- 
terest of  Justice."; 

(3)  striking  out  "department  concerned 
may  pay"  In  subsection  (d),  as  redesignated 
by  this  Act,  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"department  concerned  shall  pay"; 

(4)  striking  out  "who  was  paid  imder  sub- 
section (c)"  in  subsection  (e),  as  redesig- 
nated by  this  Act,  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "who  was  paid  under  subsection 
(d)":  and 

(8)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorised  to  establish  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment a  board  to  review  and  correct  mili- 
tary records  of  members  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 
Such  hoard,  if  esUblished,  shaU  be  com- 
posed of  three  civilian  members,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  none  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  or  retired  from 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  or  the  armed 
forces.  The  members  of  such  board,  If  es- 
tablished, shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  except  that    (A)    any  memt>er 
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appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and 
(B)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first 
appointed  to  the  board  shall  expire,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  at  the  end 
of  one  year,  one  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and 
one  at  the  end  of  three  years.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  designate  from  time  to 
time  one  of  the  members  of  the  board  to 
serve  as  Chairman.  The  Board  shall  have 
the  same  powers  and  functions  regarding  the 
correction  of  military  records  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  at> 
the  board  established  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  has  with  regard  to  the  correc- 
tion of  military  records  of  members  and 
former  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

"(2)  In  the  event  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  does  not  elect  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  paragraph  to 
esUbllsh  a  board  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
hereof,  the  board  established  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  to  correct  military 
records  of  members  and  former  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  shall  have  authority  to 
review  and  correct  military  records  of  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the  Coast  Guard 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  it  may  review  and  correct  military  records 
of  members  and  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces." 

Sec.  3.  Any  case  pending  before  any  board 
established  under  section  1552  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  shall  be  transferred  for  review  and 
disposition  to  the  appropriate  board  author- 
ized to  be  established  pursuant  to  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
third  calendar  month  following  the  month 
In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  2017  is  as  follows: 
Proposed  Bill  To  P«otect  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  or  Service  Personnel  bt 
Establishing  an  Independent  and  Impar- 
tial FoBtTM  To  Review  Possible  Errors  or 
Injustices  Ajtecting  the  Records  or  Serv- 
ice Personnel 

Background  memorandum:  The  Congress 
has  provided  for  Discharge  Review  Boards 
and  Boards  for  the  Correction  of  Military 
Records  (see  10  U.S.C.  1552-3).  The  former 
boards  are  composed  of  military  personnel 
and  review  the  type  and  nature  of  any  dis- 
charge or  dismissal  from  the  Armed  Forces, 
unless  the  discharge  or  dismissal  resulted 
from  the  sentence  of  a  general  court-martial. 
The  correction  boards,  which  are  composed 
of  civilians,  have  the  authority  to  recommend 
to  the  Secretary  of  their  Department  tliat  he 
"correct  any  military  record  of  that  Depart- 
ment •  •  •  to  correct  an  error  or  to  remove 
an  Injustice."  The  correction  boards  are 
established  by  each  military  Department  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  their  mem- 
bers are  usually  performing  other  duties  In 
addition  to  the  duty  as  member  of  the  cor- 
rection board.  Although  the  correction 
boards  can  recommend  corrective  action  with 
respect  to  the  findings  and  sentence  of  a 
court-martial,  the  effect  of  such  recommen- 
dations is  unclear  in  light  of  the  direction  In 
article  76  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Ullltary 
Justice  that  the  proceedings,  findings  and 
sentence  of  courts -martial,  after  undergoing 
the  appellate  review  prescribed  by  the  Code, 
"shall  be  final  and  conclusive."  Of  course, 
for  simimary  court-martial  cases  or  special 
court-martial  cases  that  have  not  resulted 
In  a  punitive  discharge,  the  appellate  review 
of  the  case  Is  somewhat  limited;  and  under 
the  present  wording  of  article  78  a  petition 
for  a  new  trial  cannot  be  submitted.  Absent 
the  possibility  of  relief  from  the  correction 
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board.  Um  MrvlMauui  has  little  chance  to 
reettfy  an  iBjwCIca  at  the  hands  at  the 
eourt-maitlal.  9mn  thoogb  hla  o(»iatltQ- 
tlonal  rtshiB  nutf  hava  been  Tlolatad. 

atnoa  tba  cut ittton  boarde  today  do  not 
usually  bava  Wn  ttma  membere,  the  meiaa- 
ben  of  the  board  may  be  compelled  to  euh- 
ordlnate  their  d«ttaa  on  the  board  to  other 
preestng  mattatB.  Forthermore,  cTen  though 
many  of  the  rtatutae  and  dlreetlTee  appli- 
cable to  fequaa>i  for  correction  of  records 
may  apply  to  all  tba  Armed  Forces,  there  Is 
always  tha  poaiAMUty  that  the  different  cor- 
rection boarda  wtll  vary  q\ilte  markedly  In 
their  apptloatlm  of  tboae  statutea — with  a 
resulting  laek  at  aalformlty.  Aecordln«ly. 
It  eeema  dailraMa  to  hare  a  single  correc- 
tion board  (or  ftha  military  departments  with 
tha  membera  of  ttUa  board  to  have  no  other 
duties.  Tha  SMvatary  of  the  Treas\iry 
abouki  have  tha  authority  to  ceUbllsh  his 
own  aorreotUn  board  for  Coast  Guard  cases 
or  to  bava  lypllaattopa  (or  correction  of 
innalrtered  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
it  board.  Tha  anlflad  correction  board, 
whleh.  for  aditnlatratlye  purpoeee  should 
be  looatad  la  tba  OAoe  of  the  Secretary  of 
Dafanaa.  ataouM  have  the  authority  either 
to  aaka  *»**«^*-g  datannlnatlons  that  rec- 
otda  shonld  bo  oiaTseted  to  correct  an  error 
or  Injuatloa  «r  to  raeonunend  action  to  the 
Saeratary  ctf  tlM  appropriate  military  de- 
partment. WItti  respect  to  easee  that  have 
lUM  received  tha  full  appellate  review  by  a 
board  of  revlaw  authorised  under  article  66 
of  the  Uniform  Ooda.  the  correcUon  boards 
should  have  full  authority  to  modify,  set 
aside,  or  azpun^  either  the  findings  or  the 
sentence  of  tha  oourt-marUal;  and  article  78 
of  tha  CX)da  ahould  be  amended  to  this 
effect.  Even  with  re^Mct  to  cases  that  have 
bean  reviewed  under  article  M.  there  seems 
nothing  amlaa  In  giving  the  t>oards  author- 
ity to  reoommand  to  tha  Secretary  of  the 
appropriate  military  department  that  he 
take  action  under  articles  74  and  75. 

TO  ImplflnMnt  thla  proposal  it  seems  de- 
sirable to: 

(a)  Amend  10  U.8.C.  15&2  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  appoint  a 
board  of  clvlllana  Vlilch  may  order  the  cor- 
rection of  any  military  or  naval  record  when 
the  board  deems  this  necessary  to  correct  an 
error  or  remove  an  ta Justice. 

(b)  Require  In  10  U.S.C.  1552  that  the 
menbera  of  tha  eerraetlon  board  devote  sub- 
atantlally  all  of  tbctr  working  time  to  their 
dutlea  as  board  msmbsis. 

(c)  iibdlfy  artiola  T«  of  the  Code  ( 10  U  8  C. 
876)  and  10  VB.C.  1863  to  authorize  the  cor- 
rection board  to  modify,  expunge,  and  set 
aside  for  any  pmpcaa  a  oourt-martlal  con- 
viction that  haa  not  been  reviewed  by  a  board 
of  review  under  article  66  of  the  Uniform 
Code;  and  to  aathorlae  the  correction  board. 
even  In  easee  which  have  been  reviewed  un- 
der article  08.  to  maka  recommendations  to 
tha  Secretary  at  tha  tpproprUte  mUltary  de- 
partment, whleh  lacommendatlons  shall 
however  be  poraly  advisory,  concerning  the 
exsrclae  of  hla  diaeratlon  under  articles  74 
and  78  of  the  U^itflorm  Oode. 

(d)  Authmlau  tha  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury either  to  wtalillili  hla  own  correction 
board,  which  need  net  be  compoaed  of  em- 
ployees who  hava  no  other  duty,  or  to  sub- 
mit appllcatlooB  Ibr  relief  received  by  him 
to  the  Defense  Dapartmant  Oonvctlon  Board 
under  regulatkna  to  be  promulgated  jolnUy 
by  him  and  tha  Saeratary  of  Defense;  but  the 
correction  board  whleh  considers  Coast  Ouard 

BhaU  hava  tha  same  authority  in  theee 
aa  tha  nefanaa  Department  Correction 

Board  haa  in  caaas  concerning  requesu  for 

correction  of  military  records. 

s.  aoi8 

Be  it  enacted  by  tJU  Senate  and  Houae 
0/  .B«presratattoC8  o/  tJis  UntUd  StaUM  of 
Amerlem  in  Congrng  tuaembled.  That  (a)  sac- 
ta«m   801(10)     Cartlcla    1(10))    of    Utle    10, 


United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ■•  Taw  officer'  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "  'Military  Judge'  ". 

(b)  Section  806(c)  (article  8(c))  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "law  offi- 
cer" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "military 
Judge". 

Sac.  2.  flection  818  (article  18)  of  Utle  10. 
United  Statee  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  In  clause  ( 1 )  "law  officer"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'mintary  Judge". 

Sac  3  Section  826  (article  26)  of  title  10. 
United  Statee  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

~|  836.  Art.  36.  Military  judge  c  f  a  general 
court-martial 
"(a)  The  Judge  Advocate  G«neral  of  the 
military  department  concerned  shall  detail  a 
military  Judge  to  every  general  court-martial 
convened  within  the  military  department  of 
which  the  Judge  Advocate  General  is  a 
member. 

"(b)  A  military  Judge  shall  be  a  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  Armed  Forces,  or  a  civil- 
ian, who  is  a  member  of  a  Federal  coiirt  or  a 
member  of  the  highest  court  of  a  State  and 
who  Is  certified  to  be  qualified  for  duty  as 
a  military  Judge  of  a  general  court-marUal  by 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Armed 
Force  of  which  such  military  Judge  Is  a  mem- 
ber or  employee,  as  the  case  nuty  be. 

"(c)  Kxcept  In  the  case  of  a  general  court- 
martial  convened  by  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  a  military  department,  an  officer 
detailed  aa  military  Judge  of  a  general  court- 
martial  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  same 
command  aa  the  convening  authority  of  such 
court-martial;  and  in  no  case,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  general  court-martial  convened  by 
the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  a  military 
department,  shall  the  convening  authority 
of  a  general  oourt-martlal  (or  any  member  of 
the  staff  of  such  convening  authority)  be 
responsible  for  the  preparation  or  review  of 
any  report  concerning  the  effecttvaneas.  fit- 
ness, or  efficiency  of  any  officer  detailed  aa  a 
military  Judge  of  a  general  court-martial 
convened  by  such  authority. 

"(d)  Any  person  certified  to  serve  as  vaWi- 
tary  Judge  shall  be  assigned  and  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
the  Armed  Force  of  which  he  is  a  member  or 
of  which  he  Is  an  employee,  as  the  case  may 
be.  A  military  Judge  shall  perform  such  du- 
tlee  of  a  Judicial  nature  other  than  those  re- 
lating to  his  prlmiiry  duty  of  military  Judge 
of  a  general  court-martial  whenever  such 
duties  are  assigned  to  him  by  or  with  the 
approval  of  the  appropriate  Judge  Advocate 
General.  Duties  of  a  nonjudicial  nature  may 
not  be  assigned  to  a  military  Judge  except  in 
time  of  war,  and  then  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  appropriate  Judge  Advocate  General. 

"(e)  Any  military  Judge  of  one  Arn^d 
Force  may  be  detailed  to  serve  as  mUltary 
Judge  of  a  general  court-martial  of  a  dif- 
ferent Armed  Force  with  the  consent  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Armed  Force 
of  which  such  military  Judge  is  a  member  or 
employee,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(fl  No  person  Is  eligible  to  act  as  mili- 
tary Judge  in  a  case  tf  he  Is  the  acciiser 
or  a  witness  for  the  prosecution  or  has  act«?d 
as  Investigating  officer  or  a  counsel  In  the 
same  case. 

"(g)  The  military  Judtje  of  a  general 
court-martial  may  not  wjnsult  with  the 
members  of  the  court,  other  than  on  the 
form  of  the  findings  as  provided  in  section 
839  of  this  title  (article  39),  except  In  the 
presence  of  the  accused,  trial  counsel,  and 
defense  counsel,  nor  may  he  vote  with  the 
members  of  the  court  " 

Sac.  4.  Section  866  (article  66)  of  Utle  10. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 
"(g)  No  member  of  a  board  of  review  shall 
be  eligible  to  review  the  record  of  any  trial 
If  such  member  served  as  investigating  of- 
ficer In  the  ease  or  served  as  a  member  of 
the   court-martial    before    which    ruch   trial 


was  conducted,  or  served  as  military  Judge, 
trial  or  defense  counsel,  or  reviewing  officer 
of  such  trial." 

Sac  5.  SecUons  837  (a)  (article  37  (a)) 
839  (b)  (arUcle  29  (b)).  887  (article  87). 
839  (article  89).  841  (a)  and  (b)  (article 
41  (a)  and  (b)).  843  (a)  (article  43  (a)), 
851  (b)  and  (c)  (article  51  (b)  and  (o). 
854  (a)  (arUcle  54  (a)),  and  936  (b)  (article 
136  (b) )  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "law  officer"  wher- 
ever it  appears  In  such  sections  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "military  Judge". 

Sac.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  with  respect  to  general 
courts-martial  convened  on  or  after  the 
first  day  of  the  third  calendar  month  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Son- 
ate  blU  2018  Is  as  follows: 
PaopoaxB  Bn.L  To  Iupixmckt  ths  CoNSTrru- 
TTONAL  Right  of  Sxavicx  Pxxaoi*>nx  To 
RecDvx  Dux  Pxocxss  awd  FAim  aWd  Impas- 
TiAL  Tkiatmint  n*  TxiALs  rr  Genxxal 
Couxtb-Maxttal 

Background  memorandum:  At  the  present 
time  there  are  three  kinds  of  court-martial — 
general,  special,  and  summary  courts-martial. 
The  general  court,  which  must  consist  of  at 
least  five  members.  Is  nut  subject  to  the 
same  limitations  of  Its  Jurisdiction  that 
apply  to  other  courts-martial.  (See  articles 
18-20  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice, 10  UJS.C.  818-820.)  Therefore, 
it  Is  used  for  trial  of  the  more  serious  of- 
fenses, where  the  sentence  and  punishment 
may  be  quite  severe.  Because  of  the  con- 
sequences of  a  conviction  by  general  court- 
martial.  Congress  required  for  the  first  time 
In  the  Uniform  Code  of  MUltary  Justice  that 
each  general  court-martial  have  a  law  officer, 
who  must  be  a  qualified  attorney  and.  like  a 
Judge,  Bits  apart  from  the  members  of  the 
court,  rules  on  interlocutory  questions,  and 
Instructs  the  members  concerning  the  law 
applicable  to  the  cases  before  them.  Unlike 
a  Federal  Judge,  the  law  officer,  under  pres- 
ent law.  Is  not  authorized  to  impose  sen- 
tence; nor  may  he  rule  finally  on  challenges 
to  the  coiirt-martlal  members. 

Since  the  Uniform  Code  first  took  effect  In 
1951.  the  Court  of  MlUUry  Appeals  has 
tended  more  and  more  to  equate  the  status 
and  responsibility  of  the  law  officer  to  that 
of  a  Judge  and  has  inferred  that  Congress 
Intended  for  him  to  have  certain  powers — 
like  that  of  declaring  a  mistrial — which  a 
trial  Judge  would  usually  possess  Also,  the 
Army  and  more  recently  the  Navy  have  initi- 
ated a  program — the  field  Jud'cl.iry  (or  trial 
Judiciary)  program— des I jt-ied  to  enhance 
the  Independency,  impartlnllty,  and  effi- 
ciency of  their  law  offlcer.«!  Ihis  field  Judi- 
ciary program,  which  was  described  in  detail 
diu-lng  the  course  of  the  hearings  held  In 
1963  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rlghta  (see  pp.  838-889  of  the  hearings),  has 
received  widespread  aoclalm  and  has  pro- 
duced signal  results  in  reducing  errors  at 
the  trial  and  In  assuring  that  the  accused 
serviceman  received  due  process.  Moreover, 
the  law  officers  appointed  pursuant  to  the 
field  Judiciary  program  have  apparenUy  been 
eppeclally  Immune  from  command  influence 
and  so  have  l>een  better  able  to  assure  the 
fairness  and  impartlaUty  of  the  trial. 

Because  the  advantagea  of  the  field  Judi- 
ciary program  have  proved  so  great,  several 
witnesses  at  the  hearings  urged  that  it  be 
given  specific  recognition  by  the  Congress 
and  applied  to  each  armed  service.  In  this 
way  the  airman  could  be  better  assured  of 
receiving  the  same  type  of  trial  by  general 
court-martial  that  the  soldier  and  sailor  have 
obtained  under  tha  field  Judiciary  program. 
Moreover,  until  the  flald  Judiciary  system  Is 
required  by  sUtute.  there  will  always  ba  the 
risk  that  even  the  Army  or  Navy  mlgbt  aban- 
don It. 
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Under  the  field  Judiciary  program,  the  p4r- 
lurmance  of  duty  as  law  officer  la  a  full-time 
matter — rather  than  something  to  be  sand- 
v^iched  In  among  a  host  of  nonjudicial 
duties  Furthermore,  the  law  officer  la  not 
a.ss!gned  to  the  staff  of  a  field  ccxnmand, 
where  he  may  be  trying  a  case  and  may  be 
subject  to  subtle  or  overt  command  Influ- 
enre  but  Instead  falls  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral 
of  his  armed  service.  Efficiency  reports  con- 
cerning a  member  of  the  field  Judiciary, 
which  win  help  determine  his  future  promo- 
tions and  assignments,  are  prepared  by  a 
jenlor  member  of  the  field  Judiciary,  rather 
than  by  some  commanding  officer  in  the  field. 
Since  the  time  of  the  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings last  year,  the  Army  has  Introduced  var- 
ious refinements  of  the  field  Judiciary  pro- 
gram However,  the  basic  ingredients  of  the 
system  remain  the  same;  namely,  mature 
full-time  law  officers,  who  are  not  subject  to 
any  sort  of  Infiuence  by  the  commander  who 
has  convened  the  general  court-martial  to 
which  the  law  officer  has  been  appointed. 

If  the  field  Judiciary  is  to  be  given  statu- 
tory sanction,  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
could  properly  be  redesignated  as  "military 
Judges"  a   term  which  could  give  a  clearer 
picture  of  their  function.    Also,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  the  best  utilization  of  personnel 
and  In  accord  with  the  premise  that  Justice 
should  be  of  the  same  quality  in  all  the  serv- 
ices, Interservice  exchange   of  the  members 
of  the  field  Judiciary  should  be  facilitated,  bo 
that    an   Army   law  officer  could  be  readily 
available    for    an    Air   Force    general   court- 
martial,  or  vice  versa.     At  the  preeent  time. 
under  paragraph  4g(3)    of  the  1951  Manual 
for    Courts-Martial,    such    Interservlce    ap- 
pointments are  pyossible — with  the   consent 
of    the    Secretary    of    each    Department    In- 
volved;   but,   probably  because  of  the  cum- 
bersomeness  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  both 
Secretaries,  this  authority  Is  used  quite  In- 
frequently.    An   easier  procedure  for  Inter- 
servlce   use   of    qualified   law   officers   seems 
desirable. 

Although  the  members  of  the  field  Judi- 
ciary should  be  full-time  military  Judgea, 
it  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  thla  con- 
cept for  them  to  perform  duties  of  a  Judi- 
cial nature  other  than  in  a  general  courta- 
martlal.  For  Instance,  there  have  been 
proposals  to  reconstitute  the  special  court- 
martial  with  a  law  officer  or  to  provide  a 
law  officer  for  administrative  discharge 
boards  considering  proposed  discharges  \in- 
der  other  than  honorable  conditions.  There- 
fore. It  does  not  seem  amiss  to  provide  that, 
although  the  primary  duty  of  the  military 
Judge  shall  be  to  serve  on  general  courts- 
martial,  he  shall  not  be  disqualified  to  par- 
form  other  duties  of  a  Judicial  nature.  Also. 
because  of  possible  manpower  problems  dur- 
ing wartime,  it  seems  desirable  to  provide 
that  the  requirement  of  full-time  Judicial 
duty  for  the  military  Judge  shall  not  apply 
In  time  of  war;  and  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  shall  be  free  to  assign  to  the  mili- 
tary Judge  nonjudicial  duUes  to  the  extent 
that  this  may   t>ecome  necessary. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  In  favor  of  re- 
quiring a  minimum  tour  of  duty  for  the 
military  Judge,  so  that  he  could  not  ba  re- 
assigned at  once  to  some  other  type  of  ac- 
tivity if  hu  decisions  proved  favorable  to 
the  accused  On  the  other  hand,  thU  re- 
quirement might  introduce  excessive  rigidity 
In  the  system  and  might  preclude  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  from  removing  from  duty 
as  military  Judge  an  officer  who  had  not 
displayed  suiUble  competence  and  Impar- 
tiality. On  balance,  the  beat  soluUon  at 
this  time  seems  to  be  to  rely  on  the  falmen 
of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  not  to  re- 
sign a  military  Judge  to  other  duty  merely 
because  he  has  ruled  frequently  In  favor  of 
accused  persons 

During  the  hearings  no  loud  voices  were 
heard  in  favor  of  having  civilian  lawyers 
preside  over  general  court-marUal,  aa  La  cur- 
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rentlf  done  under  the  Brltlah  Articles  of 
War.  However,  no  objection  la  apparent  to 
amending  the  Uniform  Code  to  enable  a 
dvlllan  attorney  to  serve  as  military  Judge 
or  law  oflloar  if  the  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral 
chooaea  to  assign  him  to  such  duty.  Al- 
though such  an  authorization  would  prob- 
ably never  be  used  by  the  Armed  Forces, 
It  aeema  desirable  to  give  them  this  option. 
To  implement  the  foregoing  proposals.  It 
aeema  necessary  to: 

(a)   Amend  article  38  of  the  Uniform  Code, 
10  U.S.C.  826,  to  require  that  every  general 
court-martial   have   a   military   Judge,    who 
ahall  have  the  same  qualifications  and  dis- 
qualifications   now    stated    in    article    36(a) 
except  that  he  may  be  either  an  officer  or  a 
civilian  employee.    Then,  after  setting  fc«'th 
the  qualifications  of  the  military  Judge  and 
prohibiting  the  convening  of  a  general  cotirt- 
martlal    without   such    a    Judge,    article    26 
should  provide  that  this  military  Judge  shaU 
not  be  a  person  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  officer  who  convenes  the  court-martial, 
unless  the  coiirt-martial  is  convened  by  the 
President  or   the   Secretary   of   the   Depart- 
ment (art.  33(a)).     Furthermore,  this  mUl- 
tary Judge  shall  be  assigned  to  the  office  of 
the   Judge   Advocate   General   of   his   armed 
service,    although   he   may    be    attached    for 
administrative  or  record-keeping  purposes  to 
some  other  organization  or  activity.    No  ef- 
ficiency or  fitness  report  shall  be  prepared  on 
the  military  Judge  by  any  convening  author- 
ity, other  than  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department,  nor  be  prepared  by 
any  person  who  Is  assigned  to  the  staff  of 
any  such  convening  authority.    Furthermore, 
article  26  should  provide  that,  the  m.lltary 
Judge's  primary  and  full-time  duty  shall  be 
as  Judge  for  general   courts-martial,   except 
that  this  shall  not  preclude  his  performance, 
with  the  consent  of  his  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral, of  other  duties  of  a  Judicial  nature  to 
the  extent  they  do  not  interfere  with  his 
duties  In  general  courts-martial  and  except 
that   In    time    of    war    the    Judge    Advocate 
General  may  assign  him  additional  duUes  of 
a  nonjudicial  nature. 

(b)  Enact  a  new  subsection  of  article  36 
which  will  allow  a  military  Judge  to  serve 
In  a  trial  by  court-martial  or  other  Judicial 
proceeding  which  involves  a  member  of  a 
different  armed  force,  so  long  as  this  Is  done 
with  the  consent  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  his  own  armed  force. 

(c)  In    every    article   of   the   code    which 
refers  to  the  law  officer  of  a  general  court- 
martial,    substitute    "military    Judge"    (eg 
arts.  18,  26,  37,  29,  39.  41,  42.  51,  54) . 


S.  2019 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 866  (article  66)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  Ls  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
1 866.  Article  66.  Courts  of  Military  Re- 
view 

"(a)  There  Is  establiahed  for  each  mili- 
tary department  an  appellate  court  which 
shall  have  authority  to  review,  as  provided 
In  this  section,  courts-martial  cases  tried  by 
that  military  department  for  which  such 
court  la  established.  Each  such  court  Is  a 
court  of  record  and  shall  be  known  as  the 
Court  of  MUltary  Review  for  the  military 
department  for  which  it  is  established.  The 
Court  of  MUltary  Review  for  any  military 
department  shaU,  for  administrative  purposes 
oiUy,  be  located  In  such  department. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  each  mUltary  de- 
partment shall  appoint  persons  to  serve  as 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Military  Review  for 
that  mUltary  department.  The  Court  of 
MUltary  Review  for  each  military  depart- 
ment ahaU  consist  of  aa  many  three-Judge 
panels  aa  the  Secretary  of  the  department 
concerned  shaU  deem  necessary.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  mlUtary  department  concerned 
shall  from  time  to  time  designate  one  of  the 


Judges  of  the  Court  of  MUltary  Review  for 
such  military  department  as  chief  Judge 
of  such  court.  Only  civilian  Judges  of  each 
court  ShaU  be  eligible  to  act  as  chief  Judge. 
Any  clvUlan  and  any  commissioned  officer 
of  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment to  a  Court  of  Military  Review  If 
such  civUlan  or  officer  Is  a  member  of  the 
bar  of  a  Federal  court  or  the  highest  court 
of  a  State,  has  had  not  less  than  six  years' 
experience  In  the  practice  of  military  Justice 
and  meets  such  other  qualifications  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned. 

"(c)  The  Courts  of  Military  Review  for 
each  military  department  shall  sit  in  panels 
of  three  Judges  each  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viewing courts-martial  cases.  The  composi- 
tion of  such  panels  shall  be  determined  by 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  court  concerned;  but 
the  chief  Judge  on  his  own  motion,  or  on 
the  request  of  at  least  one-half  of  the' Judges 
of  the  court  concerned,  may  require  the 
court  to  Bit  en  banc  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viewing any  particular  court-martial  case. 
A  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Military  Review  of 
one  mUitary  department  may  sit  as  a  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Military  Review  for  another 
military  department  when  authorized  to  do 
so  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments concerned. 

"(d)  At  least  one  Judge  of  each  three- 
Judge  panel  of  any  Court  of  Military  Re- 
view shall  be  a  civilian  who  is  not  a  retired 
member  of  any  armed  forces. 

"(e)(1)  Any  commissioned  officer  ap- 
pointed to  a  Court  of  Military  Review  shaU 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and 
6h?.!l  be  eligible  for  reappwlntment. 

"(2)  Any  persons  appointed  to  a  Court  of 
Mlliiary  Review  from  civilian  life  shaU  be 
appointed  in  accordance  with  the  clvU  serv- 
ice laws.  Any  person  appointed  to  such 
court  from  civilian  life  shaU  serve  dxirlng 
good  behavior,  and  may  be  removed  from 
office  only  for  physical  or  mental  disability 
or  other  cause  shown,  upon  notice  and  hear- 
ing,  by  the  Secretary  concerned. 

"(f)  Any  person  appointed  to  a  Court  of 
Military  Review  shall  be  known  as  military 
Judge,  and  any  commissioned  officer  ap- 
pointed to  serve  on  a  Court  of  Military  Re- 
view ShaU,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
work  of  such  court,  be  addressed  and  re- 
ferred to  as  a  military  Judge  without  ref- 
erence to  his  mUitary  grade. 

"(g)  The  Judge  Advocate  General  shall 
refer  to  the  Court  of  Military  Review  the 
record  in  every  case  of  trial  by  court-martial 
in  which  the  sentence  as  adjudged  by  the 
court-martial  affects  a  general  or  flag  officer 
or  extends  to  death,  dismissal  of  an  officer, 
cadet,  or  midshipman,  dishonorable  or  bad- 
conduct  discharge,  or  confinement  for  one 
year  or  more. 

"(h)  In  any  case  referred  to  It,  a  Court  of 
Military  Review  shall  act  only  with  respect  to 
the  findings  and  sentence  as  approved  by  an 
officer  exercising  general  court-martial  Juris- 
diction. It  shall  affirm  only  such  findings  of 
guUty,  and  the  sentence  or  such  part  or 
amount  of  the  sentence,  as  it  finds  correct  In 
law  and  fact  and  determines  on  the  basis  of 
the  entire  record,  shoxUd  be  approved.  It 
may,  also,  suspend  aU  or  any  part  of  the 
sentence.  In  considering  the  record  It  shall 
have  the  authority  to  welg^  the  evidence. 
Judge  the  credlbUlty  of  wltneaaes,  and  de- 
termine controverted  questions  of  fact. 

"(1)  If  a  Court  of  MUltary  Review  sets 
aside  the  findings  and  sentence  It  may,  ex- 
cept where  the  setting  aside  is  based  on  Isck 
of  sufficient  evidence  In  the  record  to  sup- 
pcn-t  the  findings,  order  a  rehearing.  If  it 
sets  aside  the  findings  and  sentence  and  doea 
not  order  a  rehearing  It  shall  order  that  the 
charges  be  dismissed. 

"(J)  The  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral  shall, 
unless  there  is  to  be  further  action  by  the 
President,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment, or  the  Court  of  IfUltary  Appeals.  In- 
struct the  convening  authority  to  carry  out 
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th«  mADdat*  of  ttm  Oottrt  at  MUltary  R«vl«w 
U  Um  Ooort  Qt  MUMmt  B«v1«w  hM  ortfertd 
*  whwlm  •■<  tlM  eoBTenlnc  antborlty 
•  niiiaiil  lapraetlcAbl*.  h«  may  dla- 
I  111!  iiliw 
"(k)  Th«  Cbtcf  Judtw  of  th«  Courta  of 
UUtUrj  Itovlav  itaaU  pc— crlbe  unlXorm  rulM 
of  pvoowtiiM  for  prooMdlivfi  in  and  before 
■ueli  ooortB  mbjeet  to  the  approval  of  the 
Chief  JvOm  at  tlM  Court  of  Military   Ap- 


8k.  a.  (a)  B>«rUon  S«6  (b)  (article  <5 
(b)),  aectton  M7  (b).  paracrapha  (3)  and 
(8)  (artlola  87  (b)  (3)  and  (3)).  secUon 
107  (c)  and  <f)  (article  07  (c)  and  (f)). 
■action  870  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  (article  70 
(b).  (c).  and  (d)).  and  section  871  (c)  (ar- 
ticle 71)  or  tXtim  10.  United  States  Code,  are 
•acb  amendad  by  itrlklng  out  "board  of 
review"  whunrmt  It  appears  in  such  sections 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Court  of  MUl- 
tary  Berlew". 

(b)  The  flnt  wntence  of  section  868  of 
such  title  (artlcto  68)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ".  and  to  aatabUsh  in  such  branch 
o0ce  one  or  Eoora  boards  of  review". 

(c)  The  last  aantence  of  section  868  of 
such  title  (article  08)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"That  Assistant  Judge  Advocate  General  may 
perform  for  ihmt  eommand.  under  the  gen- 
eral superrlaloa  ot  the  Judge  Advocate  Oen- 
eral.  the  dutlca  which  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  woiild  otherwise  be  required  to  per- 
form in  respect  to  all  cases  Involving  sen- 
tences not  requiring  approval  by  the  Presi- 
dent." 

(d)  Section  800  of  such  Utle  (article  69) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "reviewed  by  a 
board  of  review"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "tranamltted  for  review  to  the  Court 
of  Military  B«vl«w". 

(e)  Section  87S  of  such  Utle  (article  73) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "If  the  ac- 
cused's case  la  pandlng  before  a  Court  of 
Military  Review  or  before  the  Court  of  MUl- 
tary  Appeals,  the  Jiidge  Advocate  General 
ahall  refer  the  petition  to  the  appropriate 
court  for  action." 

Sic.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  on  the  drat  day  of  the  third 
calendar  montlk  following  the  calendar 
month  In  whlcb  it  is  enacted.  Any  case 
ynHing  befOT*  a  board  of  review  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  Court  of  Military 
Bevlew  for  review  and  disposition. 

The  memorandum  accompanying  Sen- 
ate bill  2019  Is  as  follows: 

Pbovosd  Boi.  To  PaovisB  Adoittomai.  Con- 
sTrrrrnoMAi.  Pbotxction  roa  MxMBERa  or 
TKM  Ammmd  Foacaa  bt  EsTAaioaHiNO  Cocsts 
or  MiUTAKT  Rkvixw.  and  ruR  Othes  Pl-r- 
posas 

The  Uniform  Coda  of  MUltary  Justice 
make*  provision  la  article  60  for  boards  of 
review  to  review  (be  record  of  trial  by  court- 
martial  In  uvmry  cam  where  the  sentence,  as 
approved,  affeote  a  general  or  flag  offloer,  or 
extends  to  d— tti.  dlamlseal  of  a  commls- 
sioned  ofBcer.  aadet,  or  midshipman,  dls- 
honorabla  or  bad  aoadact  discharge,  or  con- 
finement for  1  year  or  more.  Certain  other 
came  tried  by  gmwral  oourt-martlal  may  also 
ba  tafsned  to  llto  boards  cf  review  pursuant 
to  article  68  of  the  eoda.  While  the  Court 
of  Military  Appmla  a«te  only  with  respeei  to 
f  "^'"gp  and  matonoe  which  are  ineorrect  in 
law.  tha  boaida  of  review  also  review  Uauee 
of  fact  and  maetx  aiattars  as  the  appropriate- 
nam  of  mntanca.  Thua,  in  eaeas  raising  eon- 
■tltutlooal  imam.  ««di  as  tha  voluntariaem 
of  a  fifinfeaeloi.  tba  boards  of  review  may 
reexamine  faatual.  ■•  weU  as  legal,  issiies  la 
deciding  the  case  on  appaal. 

During  tha  hearings  of  tha  Subcommittee 
OQ  CocetitiitloeMi  Rights  oonoemlng  the 
"Conaatutlonal  RlgbU  of  Military  Pereon- 
nal."  ift  waa  eiplatosd  that  the  Navy  boards 
of  review  have  aa  mecnbers  both  naval  oi^ 


cers  and  civilian  employees  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment. On  the  other  hand,  the  boards 
of  review  of  the  Army  and  Air  Poree  use  only 
military  odloers.  la  order  to  assure  that  the 
board  members  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  some  degree  of  expertise  in  their 
work,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  provide  a 
minimum  tour  of  duty  for  tbeee  military 
members  of  the  respecUve  boards.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  Navy  in  having  civilian  members 
on  the  boards  provides  some  continuity  and 
probably  facilitates  understanding  and  ap- 
plicatlun  by  the  board  of  the  legal  principles 
enunciated  by  the  all-clvlllan  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals.  To  enhance  the  stature  of  the 
bocu^s  of  review  and  emphaalae  their  Ju- 
dicial role  as  guardian  of  the  rlghu  of  mili- 
tary personnel.  It  also  seems  desirable  to 
redesignate  them  as  "CourU  of  Review  ~  Be- 
cauae  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  cases 
proceased  by  the  Coast  Guard  Board  of  Re- 
view. It  may  not  be  feasible  to  reconstitute 
the  boards  In  that  particular  service 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION  BILI,.  1964; 
NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  rule  XL  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
give  notice  In  writing  that  I  shall  hereafter 
move  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  Ifl.  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bUl  HR  5888, 
making  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  lAbor.  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1964.  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  following  amendment,  viz,  on  page  31. 
line  3.  before  the  period  Insert  the  following; 
":  Provided  further,  That  the  ^unds  herein 
appropriated  shall  be  used  only  for  hospitals 
and  related  facilities  which  are  made  avail- 
able to  all  persons  without  discrimination 
In  any  respect  whatsoever  on  account  of  race, 
creed,  or  color". 

Mr.  JAVITS  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  5888,  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  auid  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1964.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  wEis  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  tile  foregoing  notice.) 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1964 — 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (HR.  5886 >  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  19«4.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CLARK  ( for  himself  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) submitted  an  amendment.  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  House  bill  5888.  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


DOMESTIC  VESSELS  CONSTRUC- 
TION SUBSIDY— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  names  of 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neubehcer],  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Haht],  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  YouhcI,  and  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy! added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1773, 
a  bill  introduced  by  me  which  would  au- 
thorize a  construction  subsidy  program 
for  carriers  in  the  domestic  trade. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AID  FOR  DOMESTIC  SHIPPING 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
for  over  40  years  the  lumber  producers  of 
Oregon.  Washington,  and  California 
have  been  compelled  to  pay  a  hidden 
subsidy  for  ocean  transport  to  carry 
their  lumber  to  the  great  Atlantic  coast 
markets. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Jones  Act  of  1920. 
American-flag  vessels  were  granted  a 
domestic  shipping  monopoly.  As  a  re- 
sult, domestic  shippers,  such  as  the  west 
coast  lumbermen,  must  pay  shipping 
rates  derived  from  high  domestic  con- 
struction and  seafaring  costs,  while  their 
Canadian  lumber  competitors  are  free 
to  purchase  shipping  on  the  low  world 
market. 

British  Columbia  sawmills  have  now. 
midway  through  1963.  claimed  69  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  Atlantic  coast,  water- 
borne,  cargo  lumber  market.  Thus,  low 
cost  foreign  shipping  has  enabled  the 
Canadians  to  capture  a  market  which 
Wastiington  and  Oregon  cargo  sawmills 
held  without  interruption  from  1920  un- 
til the  very  recent  past. 

Has  the  Jones  Act  nevertheless  suc- 
ceeded In  nourishing  the  domestic  mer- 
chant marine?  Hardly.  As  late  as 
1955  there  were  101  ships,  manned  by 
4.300  men,  plying  the  Intcrcoastal  trade. 
Today  there  remain  no  m  re  than  22 
vessels  In  the  intercoastal  trades,  supply- 
ing Jobs  to  less  than  1  000  seamen. 
There  are  no  common  carriers  left  to 
serve  Northwest  lumber  shippers.  Two 
private  carriers  remain,  who  offer,  from 
time  to  time,  space  to  lumber  producers. 
During  one  month  early  this  year,  neither 
of  these  lines  had  space  available. 

Those  few  vessels  that  remain  in  serv- 
ice are  relics  of  World  War  n,  unspe- 
cialized.  InefBcient.  Yet  the  dismal  con- 
dition of  intercoastal  trade  furnishes  the 
ship  operator  no  incentive  to  replace  his 
vessels  with  modem  specialized  ships  ca- 
pable of  providing  efflcient.  economical 
service. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  BahtlettI.  the  knowledge- 
able and  perceptive  author  of  S.  1773,  is 
exactly  right  when  he  says:  "Now  is  the 
time  that  both  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  make  a 
final  determination.  Do  we  want  a  do- 
mestic shipping  industry?  Should  this 
indu.stry  survive?"  His  answer  to  each 
of  these  critical  questions  is  afHrmative. 
And  his  solution,  embodied  in  8.  1773.  is  a 
bold  program  of  construction  and  ren- 


ovation subsidies  for  the  Great  Lakes 
and  coastwise  shipping  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  I  share  with 
the  authcH-  of  S.  1773  an  extreme  reluc- 
tance to  call  upon  the  American  taxpayer 
to  support  any  new  subsidy.  And  I  share 
with  Senator  Bahtlitt  the  belief  that  the 
Nation's  requirement  for  a  revitalized 
domestic  merchant  marine  must  be  sub- 
jected to  the  most  searching  congres- 
sional sciiitiny.  We  must  be  satisfied, 
Mr.  President,  that  a  vigorous  merchant 
marine  is  indeed  vital  to  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States.  But,  once  we  are  sat- 
isfied, then  we  must  proceed  in  a  realistic 
maimer  to  resuscitate  our  merchant  fleet. 
And  the  costs  must  be  borne  not  by  the 
lumber  industry,  not  by  the  producers  of 
commodities  on  the  Great  Lakes,  but,  as 
proposed  in  8.  1773,  by  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  For  these  reasons,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  today  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1773. 

Of  course,  even  if  Congress  accepts 
the  principles  embodied  in  S.  1773  it  will 
take  time  to  implement  its  provisions.  It 
will  take  2  or  3  years  before  we  can  hope 
to  view  meaningful  progress  in  the  over- 
haul of  our  domestic  fleet.  During  the 
interim,  relief  must  be  granted  to  those 
domestic  industries  which  cannot  now 
obtain  adequate  water  carriage  at  com- 
petitive rates. 

In   the   Puerto   Rlcan   lumber  trade, 
where  no  American   vessels  have  been 
employed    for    over    2    years    to    carry 
Northwest    lumber,    the    1962    suspen- 
sion   of    the    Jones    Act    must    be   ex- 
tended until  such  time  as  the  domestic 
merchant    marine    is   capable    of   pro- 
viding adequate  service.    As  of  the  first 
6  months  of  this  year,  over  5  million 
board  feet  of  American  lumberwere  sold 
to  Puerto  Rico  under  the  1962  suspen- 
sion— sales  which  would  otherwise  have 
gone  to  Canada. 

With  respect  to  Great  Lakes  and  inter- 
coastal shipping,  the  ship  operator  who 
enrolls  in  a  program  of  vessel  renovaUcm 
or  construction  contemplated  by  8.  1773, 
should  be  permitted  to  enter  into  bare 
boat  charters  for  foreign  vessels — to  be 
manned  by  American  crews — pending  the 
completion  of  renovation  or  construction. 
Such  temporary  relief  is  needed  if  the 
shippers  are  to  have  the  continuity  of 
transport  essential  to  their  siurlval. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  VETER- 
ANS' AFFAIRS— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OP  RESOLUTION 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
next  printing  of  Senate  Resolution  176, 1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Englk] 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jacksoh]  be  added  to  the  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MINERAL  LEASING 
ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OP  BILL 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  2  I  introduced,  on  my  own  be- 
half and  that  of  Senators  McGkk.  Hol- 
land, Engli,  Simpson,  Moss,  Bnu. 
Cannon.  Kuchel  and  MECHiif.  the  bill 
'S.  1984)  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  regarding  the  timely  payment  of 
rentals,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Inadvertently,  the  names  of  the  co- 
sponsors  were  omitted  from  S.  1984  as 
printed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  next  printing  of  8.  1984 
the  names  of  the  cosponsors,  as  stated 
above,  be  added  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TESTING  OP  KREBIOZEN 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
18  a  number  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  101, 
to  direct  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  undertake  an  immediate  test 
of  a  cancer  drug  known  geixerally  as 
BIreblozen.  and  to  report,  on  a  quarterly 
basis,  the  results  of  these  tests  to  the 
Congress. 

The  resolution  also  directs  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  to  withhold  ac- 
tion on  any  new  drug  application  on 
Krebiozen  until  the  test  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  resolution  also  authorizes  a 
$250,000  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 
This  matter  of  Krebiozen  has  been  a 
subject  of  controversy  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  and  has  received  extensive  con- 
sideration by  the  Chicago  press.  On 
April  30,  1963. 1  Inserted  in  the  Record  a 
report  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  also  one  from  the  American 
Cancer  Joimial. 

In  order  to  make  this  statement  rea- 
sonably complete,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  In  connection  with  this  state- 
ment the  NIH  report  and  the  American 
Cancer  Journal  report  be  tQcluded 
herein. 

In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Clii- 
cago  Daily  News  on  Thursday,  July  18, 
1963,  under  the  title  "Krebiozen  Is  Big 
Money,"  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks 

I  ask  also  that  an  article  from  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  dated  August  2, 1963,  by 
Arthur  J.  Snider,  science  writer  for  the 
Dally  News,  be  Included. 

I  ask  also  that  an  editorial  in  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  of  July  22  be  made  a 
part  of  this  statement. 

I  ask  also  that  there  be  included  a 
statement  by  Dr.  Stevan  Durovlc,  di- 
rector, Krebiozen  Research  Foundation, 
Chicago,  which  appeared  in  the  "Letters 
to  the  Editor"  column  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  on  July  22, 1963. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an- 
other editorial  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  dated  July  30,  1963;  and.  a  news 
article  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  July 
30.  1963,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports, 
editorials,  and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows  : 
{From  th«  CoNQBEssioNAL  Record, 
Apr.  SO,  19631 

Rai'OKT   ON   TH«    CtTSEENT   STATUS    OF    KrEBIO- 

■■W ^Dn»ARTlCKlfT    OF    HEALTH,    EDUCATION, 

AND  WXLPARC,  WASHINGTON 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Endlcott  be- 
came Director  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute In  July  1960,  he  met  with  Dn.  Andrew 
Ivy  and  Stevan  Durovlc  to  discuss  the  poe- 


slbility  of  a  National  Cancer  Institute  test 
of  this  drug.  Drs.  Ivy  and  Durovlc  agreed  to 
analyze  their  data  accumulated  dxirlng  the 
investigational  study  of  the  drug  and  to  pre- 
sent the  analysis  to  Dr.  Endlcott.  Dr.  Endl- 
cott agreed  to  study  the  report  and  to  decide 
whether  it  provided  a  basis  on  which  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  could  sponsor  a 
clinical  trial. 

In  Aprtl  1961,  during  the  pendency  of  a 
libel  suit  between  Dr.  Ivy  and  Dr.  Stoddard 
In  the  northern  district  of  Illinois,  District 
Judge  Miner  concluded  that  he  could  not 
decide  the  case  without  deciding  whether 
Krebiozen  had  any  merit  as  a  cancer  treat- 
ment. He  wrote  to  Dr.  Endlcott  asking  that 
the  Department  undertake  an  evaluation  of 
the  drug. 

Secretary  Rlblcoff  replied  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  what  would  be  needed  to  enable 
the  Department  to  appraise  the  drug  as  a 
cancer  treatment.  Briefly.  Judge  Miner  was 
told  that  we  would  have  to  have  complete 
information  about  composition,  how  and 
where  the  drug  was  made,  the  controls  exer- 
clsed  to  assure  its  safety  and  effectiveness, 
the  anal3rtical  methods  avaUable  to  control 
Its  composition,  and  full  Information  about 
all  of  the  claimed  cures.  Secretary  Rlbl- 
coff's  letter  indicated  that,  smce  the  drug  had 
been  used  for  a  considerable  period  of  time 
under  an  investigational  use  label,  it  had 
had  a  comprehensive  human  test,  and  that 
the  records  should  show  whether  or  not  the 
dnig  had  any  merit  in  the  treatment  of 
cancer.  He  told  the  firm  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  have  to  have  full  documenta-  ' 
tlon  on  each  claimed  cure,  includmg  the 
diagnosis  (with  biopsy),  Ueatment  given  be- 
fore and  after  Krebiozen,  details  of  Krebio- 
zen treatment,  and  the  basis  on  wliich  it 
had  been  concluded  that  Krebiozen  was 
effective. 

On  September  29,  186i,  Drs.  Ivy.  Durovlc. 
and  Pick  brought  to  Dr.  Endlcott  (1)  a  volu- 
minous rough  draft  report.  (2)  a  manu- 
script to  be  considered  fbr  publication  in  the 
Joiirnal  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
and  (3)  two  small  vials  containing  minute 
amounts  (considerably  less  than  the  10 
milligrams  they  claim  to  have  delivered)  of 
a  whitish  material  which  was  said  to  be 
Krebiozen. 

The  manuscript  was  submitted  to  the  edi- 
torial board  of  the  Jovu-nal  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  and  the  vials  were  dellv- 
ered  to  chemists  for  analysis.  The  editorial 
board  rejected  the  manuscript  on  the  ground 
that  It  did  not  meet  established  standards 
for  publication  in  the  Journal.  Dr.  Ander- 
vont  wrote  to  Dr.  Ivy  on  December  1,  1961, 
explaining  the  reasons  for  the  rejection. 

The  analysis  of  the  report  and  of  the  ma- 
terial in  the  vials  required  some  months. 
On  March  7,  1962,  Dr.  Endlcott  wrote  to  Drs. 
Ivy  and  Durovlc  detailing  the  Inadequacies 
In  the  data  and  requesting  additional 
information. 

The  next  the  Department  heard  on  this 
was  a  letter  from  Dr.  Ivy  which  was  placed 
In  the  CoNOSESsioNAL  Record  on  July  20, 
1962.  A  copy  of  this  letter  was  delivered 
to  Dr.  Endlcotfs  office  on  July  17.  1962.  This 
letter  challenges  many  statements  In  Dr. 
Endlcotfs  letter  of  March  7,  but  it  does  not 
present  any  additional  scientific  data. 
Nothing  that  has  been  submitted  to  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  or  has  otherwise 
come  to  the  Department's  attention,  lends. 
In  our  Judgment,  any  scientific  support  to 
the  claims  published  in  the  Congkessionai. 
Record,  volume  108,  part  11,  pages  14287- 
14291,  under  the  heading  "Improvement,  Ob- 
jective and  Subjective,  in  35  Tumor  Types 
(Organ  Oroupe)  Treated  With  Krebiozen." 

For  some  time  Krebiozen  has  been  pro- 
moted and  sold  as  a  cancer  remedy.  On  No- 
vember 29,  1962,  Ccmunissloner  Larrtck  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  received 
a  voluminous  pramotlonal  piece  for  KreMo- 
■•n,  whloh  Includes   tha  chart  reproduced 
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la  the  ConoKEmaowu.  Rscobo  and  clalnu 
that  aubstAntUUy  iHl  forma  of  cancer  flem 
to  KrebloMn  tharupj  In  a  Blfnincant  per- 
centage of  caaw. 

There  U  no  UoanM  or  approved  new  drug 
application  for  Vbim  product.  Ita  aale  with, 
out  a  Ucenaa  la  prolilblt«d  by  the  blologicaJ 
control  prOTlalooa  at  the  Public  Heaith  Serr- 
loe  Act.  It  la  balxif  diatrlbuted  oatenslbly 
for  inveatlsatloiMl  uae  on  human  patlenu. 
ThAt  there  has  not  haan  compliance  with  the 
rcgulatlona  for  Uie  Inveatigatlve  uae  of 
druga  la  evldant  from  the  fact  that  the 
recorda  required  to  be  kept  and  made  avail- 
able are  not  avaUabto. 

The  National  O"*^*-  Institute  baa  stated 
that  It  cannot  belp  to  resolve  thia  long- 
continued  oodtroversy  without  the  scientific 
evidence  on  wbteta  the  claimed  merit  of 
Krebioaen  rests.  Ttas  Institute  cannot  de- 
sign a  ellnleal  study  and  aak  volunteers  to 
submit  to  this  drug  without  dependable  in- 
formation about  IkOW  It  is  made,  atandard- 
laed.  and  oontroUsd  and  without  substantial 
svUtonce  from  prsellnlcal  studies  to  estab- 
lish Its  safety  and  clinical  evidence  from  the 
la  years  of  Its  wldaapread  use  for  investiga- 
tional purposss  to  support  the  Idea  that  the 
drug  may  possibly  have  merit  in  some  types 
of  cancer.  Tbls  Is  tbs  information  which 
Drs.  Ivy  and  Ourorlc  were  asked  to  supply  to 
Dr.  Bndlcott's  letter  of  March  7 

The  basic  dUBeiilty  Is  that  Dra.  Ivy  and 
Durovlc  either  cannot  or  will  not  supply  this 
necessary  information.  Perhaps  to  some  ex- 
tent they  do  not  have  it.  but  are  relying  on 
secondhand  reports  about  the  action  of  the 
drug.  In  their  letter,  which  appears  In  the 
CowasBBSioNAi.  Raooao,  they  suggest  "that 
the  National  Oanoar  Institute  obtain  the 
services  of  otbar  Fsderal  agencies  with  Isgal 
autborlty  and  power  to  secure  this  Informa- 
tion from  hospitals  and  phyalclans  who  have 
refused  to  give  It  to  us." 

The  Pood  and  Drdg  Administration  and 
the  Division  of  Biologic  Standards  of  the 
Public  Health  Ssrrlee  are  Initiating  an  ap- 
propriate investigation.  They  will  aak  Drs. 
Ivy  and  Durovlc  to  cooperate  by  giving  the 
names  and  addresass  of  treated  patients  and 
of  the  physicians  who  know  about  their  cases. 
While  the  letter  of  July  17  states  that  the 
promoters  of  the  drug  have  case  reports  at- 
tested to  by  licensed  physicians,  no  such  re- 
ports have  yet  been  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment. 

The  objective  of  our  Investigation  will  be 
to  learn  the  fxill  details  on  the  manufactxire, 
standardisation,  and  control  of  Krebioaen;  to 
obtain  adequate  tamplitt  for  analysis;  and  to 
examine  the  oomplete  reports  on  treated  pa- 
tients to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  whether  there 
Is  any  scientific  erldence  to  support  the  de- 
sign and  execution  ot  a  clinical  trial.  The 
Investigation  also  will  determine  whether  the 
drug  is  being  distributed  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  regulatory  laws. 

If  the  drug  la  to  continue  to  be  sold,  it 
will  have  to  be  Uceaised  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  or  approved  as  a  new  drug  under  the 
Pederal  Pood.  Drag,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  If  it 
Is  to  be  continued  as  a  drug  for  investiga- 
tional use  on  human  patients.  It  will  have  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  promulgated 
In  accordance  wltb  the  Kefauver-Harrla  Drug 
Amendments  of  1M3.  Thsse  regvUatlona  pro- 
vide that  for  drug  Investigations  that  were 
under  way  on  August  10,  1903,  the  sponsor  of 
the  investigational  program  has  120  days 
from  Pebruary  7,  186S.  to  gather  and  present 
to  the  Department  the  necessary  information 
about  the  composition  and  Identity  of  the 
drug.  Its  preclinical  Investigations,  the  plan 
and  results  of  clinical  Investigations  carried 
out  thus  far,  and  a  rational  plan  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  Investigations. 

It  Is  the  Department's  purpoee  to  gather 
the  cUnical  rsoords  on  paUenu  who  are 
claimed  to  have  been  treated  successfully,  in 
an  effort  to  answer  definitely  the  question  of 


Krebloeen's  merit,  and.  at  the  same  time,  to 
assure  that  the  distribution  of  this  product 
comporu  with   Pederal   regulatory    laws. 
Pebruary  19C8 

(Prom  CA-A  Cancer  Journal   for  Clinicians, 

IM3) 
UNPaovEN  Mkthoos  or  Canckm  Tbeatme?«t 
The  following  statement  concerning  Kre- 
bioaen. a  preparation  proposed  for  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer  by  Dr  Stevan  Durovlc  and 
the  Kreblozen  Research  Foundation,  was  re- 
cently distributed  to  the  59  dlvlnlons  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  for  their  InJorma- 
tlon. 

"KSSBIOZKIf 

"Kreblosen  Is  reported  to  have  been  orig- 
inally produced  by  Stevan  Durovlc.  if  D  ,  a 
Yugoslavian  physician,  in  Argentina,  and 
brought  to  the  United  Stales  in  1»4»  Ac- 
cording to  Dr  Durovlc.  the  original  2  grama 
of  powder,  from  which  he  said  200,000  doses 
were  prepared,  was  obtained  as  an  extract  of 
the  blood  of  2,000  Argentine  horses  which 
had  previously  t>een  injected  with  a  sterile 
extract  of  Actinomyces  bovis,  a  micro-or- 
ganism which  causes  a  disease  called  lumpy 
Jaw  In  cattle.  In  OcUjber  1960  Dr  Durovlc 
was  quoted  In  newspapers  aji  stating  that, 
during  that  year,  he  had  made  batches  of 
Krebloeen  in  Illinois,  each  yielding  about 
260  milligrams  (1^120  of  an  ounce),  ap- 
proximately 50000  doses  of  the  drug  He 
stated  that  analysis  of  the  material  showed 
it  contained  lUopolysaccharldes.  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  six  sugars,  since  reported  to 
be  galacturonlc  acid,  galactose,  glucose,  glu- 
cosamine, arabtnoee  and  xyloae,  combined 
with  a  fat  molecule  Dr  Durovlc  said  that 
this  was  the  same  substance  found  by  chem- 
ical analysis  In  his  original  batch  of  Kre- 
bloeen. 

"Since  mid- 1959.  a  drug  made  In  the  same 
way  as  Kreblosen,  but  called  Llpopolysac- 
charlde  C,  has  been  prepared  and  studied 
by  Dr.  Andrew  C.  Ivy.  professor  emeritus  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  who  has  t>een  In- 
terested In  Kreblozen  since  1949  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Ivy,  Llpopolysaccharlde  C,  which 
he  stated  Is  the  scientific  name  of  Kreblozen, 
consists  of  a  fatty  substance  conjoined  with 
a  substance  containing  several  sugars,  six 
of  which  have  been  Identified  DtfTerent 
batches  of  the  llpopolysaccharlde  are  re- 
ported to  have  different  strengths.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  produce  this  substance 
synthetically. 

"Three  organizations  have  been  primarily 
concerned  with  the  production,  use.  and  dis- 
tribution or  sale  of  Krebloeen  At  present, 
Kreblozen  is  being  distributed  by  Promak 
Laboratories,  Inc  .  of  Chicago  This  corpo- 
ration was  originally  organl^'^d  as  the  In- 
stitute Blologlcao  Duga  of  Buenos  Aires,  and 
later  was  known  as  the  Duga  Laboratories, 
Inc ,  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Chicago  It  Is 
owned  by  Dr.  Stevan  Durovlc  and  his  brother, 
Marko  Ehirovlc,  a  lawyer. 

"The  Kreblozen  Research  Poundatlon,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  Is  registered  In  the  State  of  Illinois 
as  a  nonprofit  corporation.  It  furnishes 
Kreblozen  to  physicians  who  request  It  for 
Investigational  use.  According  to  the  foun- 
dation, patients  treated  with  Kreblozen  are 
requested,  through  the  physician  who  ob- 
tains It,  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
Promak  Laboratories  which  supplies  the 
drug. 

"The  Ivy  Cancer  Research  Poundatlon, 
Chicago,  111.,  was  Incorporated  as  a  not-for- 
profit  corporation  on  March  4.  1959  In  a 
fund-raising  brochure,  distributed  In  1960,  It 
Is  stated  that:  The  foundation  Is  dedicated 
to  furthering  research  conducted  by  Dr. 
Andrew  C.  Ivy  and  others  whose  projects 
may  be  approved  by  the  foundation,  on  the 
use  of  Llpopolysaccharlde  C  ' 

"Several  other  organizations  and  Indi- 
viduals   have    been    active    In    dls.semlnatlng 


Information  about,  and  seeking  to  arouse 
Interest  in.  Kreblozen  as  a  treatment  for 
cancer 

"Preliminary  results  with  Kreblozen  as  a 
treatment  for  cancer  were  first  announced, 
both  to  the  medical  profession  and  to  the 
public,  at  a  meeting  called  for  this  purpose 
at  the  Drake  Hotel  In  Chicago  on  March  26, 
1951  Pollowlng  this  announcement,  several 
medical  centers  were  given  small  amounts 
of  the  preparation  for  experimental  use 
During  the  Intervening  10  years,  no  scien- 
tifically acceptable  report  substantiating  the 
usefulness  of  the  drug  haa  been  issued. 

"In  September  1961  the  Kreblozen  Re- 
search Poundatlon  and  Dr  Andrew  C.  Ivy 
gave  representatives  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  a  small  amount  of  Kreblozen.  re- 
ported to  l)e  10  milligrams  (^rxio  of  an 
ounce),  together  with  an  analysis  of  clinical 
data  on  4J0O  cancer  patients.  The  National 
Cancer  Institute  studied  these  data.  In 
March  1962.  Dr  Kenneth  M.  Endlcott.  Dlrec- 
to'  of  National  Cancer  Institute,  reported 
that  he  had  notified  Drs.  Durovlc  and  Ivy 
that  more  Information  must  be  provided  be- 
fore the  decision  could  be  made  whether  and 
how  to  test  the  preparation  In  human  beings 
'ITie  American  Cancer  Society  hopwa  that  ac- 
ceptable scientific  evidence  concerning  the 
value  or  lack  of  value  of  this  preparation 
may  be  obtained  without  further  delay  for 
the  Information  of  physicians  who  have  the 
responsibility  for  the  treatment  of  patients 
with  cancer 

There  Is  no  evidence  available  to  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  up  to  the  present, 
that  demonstrates  that  Kreblozen  la  of 
proven  merit  in  the  treatment  of  human 
cancer  " 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News.  July  18,  1963) 
KxKSiozEN  Is  Bio   Monet 

Although  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  called  It  worthless,  the  promoters 
of  Kreblozen  have  been  distributing  the  drug 
on  an  experimental  basis  to  many  thousands 
of  cancer  sufferers.  This  has  gone  on  for  14 
years,  aided  by  the  promoters'  walls  of  per- 
secution by  the  medical  trust.  Organized 
medicine  Is  thus  painted  as  more  willing  to 
see  fjeople  die  of  cancer  than  to  concede  suc- 
ceas  by  an  outsider.  This  Is  a  contemptible 
libel. 

Now  that  Pederal  action  has  halted  the 
Interstate  distribution  of  Kreblozen,  Its 
backers  have  added  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  their  list  of  alleged  perse- 
cutors of  the  suffering  The  Government  had 
t)een  trying  to  Investigate  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  this  rirux,  as  Is  Its  duty 
to  safeguard  public  health  The  thalidomide 
tragedy  brought  tighter  laws  to  this  end, 
and  Kreblozen  haa  been  getting  attention 
that  It  had  escaped  since  Its  sensational  and 
unprofessional  announcement  aroused  false 
hopes  throughout  the  world  that  a  cancer 
cure  was  at  hand 

The  PDA  Investigation  has  turned  up  some 
astonishing  Information.  Since  1950,  about 
1  ■'2  million  empty  ampules  have  been  sold 
to  Dr.  Steven  Durovlc,  the  discoverer  of 
Kreblozen.  By  the  most  generous  Interpre- 
tation of  conflicting  representations  of  the 
supply  of  Kreblozen  available.  It  would  be 
sufficient  for  a  third  that  many  ampules 
The  PDA  agents  complain  that  they  get  eva- 
sion Instead  of  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  discrepancy. 

Many  thousands  of  patients  have  received 
Kreblozen  injections  through  their  physi- 
cians, some  paying  hundreds  of  dollars  In 
contributions  at  $9  50  an  ampule  This  po- 
tential actually  runs  Into  millions  of  dollars, 
and  yet  the  books  arc  as  much  a  mystery  as 
the  substance  Itself.  The  PDA  men  assert 
that  Dr  Durovlc  Informed  them  that  "as  a 
European  he  deals  In  cash  Instead  of  checks 
and  Is  not  Inclined  to  keep  records." 

Questioning  Dr  Durovlc  or  his  associate 
Dr    Andrew   Ivy   Is   like   trying   to   tie   water 
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Into  a  bundle,  but  It  ssems  to  us  that  this 
situation  has  gone  on  long  enough  without 
some  solid  answers. 

Apparently  it  Is  Intended  to  continue  the 
distribution  ot  Kreblosen  as  wldMy  as  pos- 
sible, while  urging  the  clientele  to  esert 
pressure  for  removal  of  the  Federal  restric- 
tions. 

The  FDA  report  is  cranuned  with  com- 
plaints of  the  Inability  of  Its  agents  to  obtain 
the  Information  they  need  to  appraise  the 
Identity,  purity,  strength,  or  the  manufac- 
turing process,  or  to  arrange  the  "definitive 
test"  that  the  sponsors  keep  saying  they 
w.^nt  but  never  cease  haggling  over  terms  of. 

The  history  of  Kreblozen  is  as  fantastic 
as  any  ever  entered  among  the  colorful 
stories  of  medical  marvels  in  this  country. 
Ttiere  are  many  testimonials  from  satisfied 
cu.stumcr.s,  but  these  are  customary  In  this 
field.  Kreblozen  has  been  distinguished  by 
the  protection  of  some  eminent  figures  In 
political  and  other  fields. 

By  this  tims  It  would  seem  established 
that  It  does  Its  patients  no  harm,  but  It  Is 
far  from  conclusive  that  it  does  them  the 
slightest  good.  The  Pederal  Government  has 
restricted  the  area  of  Krebloaen's  operation, 
but  In  view  of  the  cloudy  record  and  the 
potentially  vast  srums  of  money  involved, 
some  appropriate  agency  of  the  State  ought 
to  step  in  for  the  protection  of  the  public. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Aug.  J,  1963] 
United  States  Hiirra  It  Won't  Test  Kxxbi- 

oTacN — Crrss  Makes's  Retusal  To  Let  Ik- 

bPEcroas  Watch  Pboduction 

(By  Arthur  J.  Snider) 

The  Pederal  Government  has  hardened  its 
position  on  Kreblozen  and  strongly  Implied 
that  a  clinical  test  of  the  disputed  cancer 
druR  Is  not  In  the  ofllng. 

A  letter  to  Dr.  Stevan  Durovlc,  manufac- 
turer of  the  drug,  stressed  that  his  refusal 
to  permit  Inspectors  to  observe  production 
means  that  the  Government  cannot  take  the 
responsibility  for  administering  Kreblosen 
to  patients. 

Presumably  this  injunction  would  cover 
a  test  situation  or  any  other  condition  ot 
the  drug's  use. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  to  Durovlc,  written  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  was  read  before  the  organization 
meeting  of  the  newly  formed  nilnols  Krebl- 
ozen Study  Committee  Thtvsday  night. 

The  letter  was  signed  by  BoUfeuUlet  Jones, 
special  assistant  for  health  and  medical 
affairs. 

Joi^es  noted  that  Durovlc  had  withdrawn 
Kreblozen  from  Investigational  study  In  the 
United  States  and  added: 

•Tou  have  indicated  that  yovar  request 
still  stands  for  a  clinical  test  by  the  National 
Cancer  Institute. 

"You  have  refused,  however,  to  meet  the 
reasonable  and  necessary  conditions  for  euch 
a  test.  These  conditions  have  been  made 
known  to  you  repeatedly." 

The  study  committee  expressed  concern 
that  a  drug  barred  in  all  other  States  was 
still  being  distributed  in  DUnols. 

The  committee  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Otto 
Kerner  to  determine  whether  Kreblosen  jh^ii 
continue  to  be  distributed  In  this  State. 
However,  no  decision  was  made  Thursday 
night  to  move  against  Kreblozen. 

A  statement  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
4-hour  meeting  in  the  Bismarck  Hotel  said: 

"The  committee  concluded  that  study  of 
applicable  Pederal  and  State  statutes  and 
regulations  was  necessary  In  order  for  It  to 
reach  a  oonclusion  as  to  the  reach  of  Its 
study.  The  oommlttee  Is  greatly  ooncemed 
f»s  to  lu  responslbUity." 

A  second  meeting  will  be  held  shortly,  said 
Dr.  Edward  Plszczek,  cooimlttee  chairman. 

The  time  and  place  will  not  be  announced. 
he  added,  to  forestall  repetition  of  a  gather- 
ing of  Kreblosen  supporters  Thursday  night. 


■nie  meeting  was  addressed  by  three  top 
Government  officials  from  Washington. 

They  were  Dr.  Linton  Rankin,  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration; Dr.  Waldo  Edelman.  medical  officer 
of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine,  FDA,  and  Dr.  Carl 
Baker,  associate  program  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute. 

It  was  learned  that  an  analysis  of  the  case 
histories  assembled  thus  far.  Looking  to  a  test 
of  Kreblozen,  showed  no  positive  results 
against  cancer. 

In  addition,  there  were  side  effects  recorded 
In  many  of  the  patients  who  received  the 
drug,  the  officials  said. 


IFrom  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  July  22,  1963] 
On  and  On  Wfth  EIrebiozen 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  we  print  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Stevan  Durovlc  In  which  he  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  discrepancy  involved 
In  his  purchase  In  1950  of  1,330,000  ampules 
and  the  fact  that  the  claimed  supplies  of 
Kreblozen  were  sufficient  at  the  most  opti- 
mistic estimate  to  fill  only  one-third  that 
many.  He  says  the  excess  ampules  were  de- 
fective, that  he  destroyed  them  in  1963,  and 
that  he  has  a  receipt  to  prove  it. 

This  explanation,  like  nearly  everything 
else  connected  with  Kreblozen,  rests  upon 
the  statement  of  the  Durovlc  brothers. 
They  abotmd  In  explanations.  As  we  said, 
looking  for  the  truth  In  this  controversy  Is 
like  hunting  a  gray  cat  In  a  fog. 

There  would  have  been  one  sure  way 
around  all  this.  It  would  have  been  to  Invite 
reputable  sclentuts  to  observe  the  manufac- 
ture, processing,  and  analyzing  of  Kreblozen, 
and  to  cooperate  In  the  testing.  The  polio 
vaccines.  Insulin,  the  sulfa  compounds,  an- 
tibiotics, and  Innvunerable  other  drugs  had 
no  trouble  In  getting  a  welcome  from  the 
medical  profession. 

Instead,  Kreblozen  was  proclaimed  with 
brass  trumpets  In  a  way  that  repelled  re- 
spectable researchers — but  created  an  instant 
worldwide  demand.  Dr.  Durovlc  made  it 
clear  that  he  wanted  to  recover  his  Invest- 
ment In  the  discovery  of  Krebiozen,  which 
has  been  represented  as  high  as  92  million. 

In  the  battle  of  affidavits,  there  was  one 
from  an  Argentine  financial  associate  of  Dr. 
Durovlc  there,  who  said  that  the  Investment 
oonalsted  of  16  bulls  at  a  net  ooet  of  682 
pesos. 

We  do  not  profess  to  know  what  r>r.  Duro- 
vlc spent  In  developing  Kreblozen,  or  how 
many  ampules  have  been  filled  and  distrib- 
uted at  $8.60  an  ampule.  We  never  expect 
to  learn.  Indeed,  doubts  persist  that  there 
*■  »n7  such  substance  as  Krebiozen.  Two 
distinguished  mlcrochemlsts  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oallfomla  and  Stanford  reported  that 
after  the  most  exhaustive  tests  they  could 
extract  nothing  frc«n  Krebiozen  ampules  ex- 
cept mineral  oil. 

What  we  do  know  Is  that  aXter  an  Investi- 
gation which  had  to  overoome  a  discouraging 
succession  of  evasions,  delays,  and  double- 
talk,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Wdfara  has  forbidden  Interstate  distribution 
of  Kreblozen.  Inasmuch  as  Kreblozen  has 
had  the  Intercession  of  the  powerful  Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas  it  Is  safe  to  assimie  that  the 
FDA  did  not  act  hastily. 

As  long  ago  as  1958,  after  trying  hard  to 
make  sense  from  the  controversy,  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  pointed  out  the  duty  to 
thousands  of  cancer  patients  to  obtain  a 
clear  verdict  on  the  drug  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  tht  scientific  community,  and 
added:  *a>elayB  are  now  clearly  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Krebiozen  Foundation." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  DaUy  News  that 
man  than  ample  opportunity  has  been  af- 
forded to  prove  that  Krebiozen  is  a  blessing, 
and  that  the  time  has  now  oome  to  examine 
the  possibility  that  the  whole  thing  might  be 
a  monumental  mockery. 


[From  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  July  22, 1963] 
Lettess  to  thx   Editoi — ^Krebiozen 

CONTEADlCno  N 

In  answer  to  your  editorial  In  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  of  July  18,  I  am  enclosing  affi- 
davits of  myself  and  my  brother  submitted 
in  Pederal  District  Court  In  Chicago  to  cor- 
rect the  indirect  accusation  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  that  I  filled  and  dis- 
tributed 1,330,000  ampules  even  though  the 
supply  of  Krebiozen  was  Insufficient  for  this 
number  of  doses. 

Prom  these  affidavits  it  can  plainly  be  seen 
that  of  1,008,000  ampules  I  bought  In  1950 
only  200,000  were  filled  and  that  the  re- 
mainder of  808,000  was  found  unusable  and 
destroyed. 

You  may  or  may  not  know  the  story  of 
these  ampules.  Since  It  is  a  matter  of  public 
record  you  could  have  known  It.  The  ques- 
tion of  these  ampules — and  their  disposi- 
tion— was  raised  and  answered  In  1953  by  a 
commission  of  the  Illinois  General  Assembly 
In  a  way  to  discredit  those  who  at  that  time 
made  this  false  accusation  against  me. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  expected  of  a  respon- 
sible editor  that  before  repeating  a  thing  of 
this  kind,  he  will  ascertain  the  truth  or  at 
least  find  out  what  the  other  side  has  to 
say  on  the  matter.  This  you  made  no  at- 
tempt to  do,  though  you  telephoned  me  last 
Monday  to  question  me  regarding  our  dis- 
pute wltii  the  FDA. 

Your  statement  that  Dr.  Ivy  and  I  have 
not  collaborated  with  the  FDA  Is  simply  un- 
true. Toward  the  end  of  May  1963  agents 
of  the  FDA  completed  a  4-month  Inspection 
of  the  Krebiozen  Research  Foundation  and 
my  laboratory.  They  came  to  inform  me 
that  their  report  was  favorable  and  to  thank 
me  for  my  full  and  cordial  cooperation. 

Eight  days  later,  on  Saturday,  June  8, 
these  agents  returned  stating  that  their 
Washington  superiors  had  refused  their  re- 
port as  unsatisfactory  (on  what  grotinds, they 
did  not  say)  and  that  they  were  Instructed  to 
begin  a  new  inspection.  On  the  same  day 
they  tried  to  get  frauduleiTt  pictures  and  ex- 
erted unheard  of  pressure  on  me  toward  this 
end.  This  matter  Is  now  pending  before  the 
Federal  District  Court  In  Chicago. 

I  realize  that  In  the  eyes  of  our  adversaries 
Krebiozen  represents,  as  you  say,  "big 
money,"  and  their  failure  to  get  what  they 
demanded  as  the  price  of  clearance  for  Kre- 
biozen Is  the  root  of  all  the  controversy  over 
this  drug.  However,  I  may  say  that  neither 
I  nor  any  of  those  associated  with  Kreblozen 
liave  ever  made  any  money  out  of  this  drug. 
On  the  contrary,  my  brother  and  I  gave  the 
drug  free  for  experimental  use  for  a  period  of 
nearly  6  years  and  when  a  new  production  of 
the  drug  became  necessary  we  went  Into  debt 
to  finance  It,  as  I  told  you  In  our  telephone 
conversation. 

Such  contributions  as  we  have  had  from 
patients  were  made  with  the  express  approval 
of  their  physicians  on  the  basis  of  the 
patients'  willingness  and  ability  to  defray 
the  cost  of  treatment.  These  contributions 
have  never  been  sufficient  to  cover  production 
costs  of  the  drug. 

A  newspaper  not  only  has  rights  but  also 
a  duty  to  the  public.  Its  first  and  most  basic 
duty  Is  to  present  the  truth  to  the  public. 
Therefore.  I  expect  that  you  will  correct  the 
misinformation  put  forth  in  your  editorial 
of  today. 

KaXBIOZCN    BCSEASCH     FOVNIUnON, 

Stxvan  DiTBOvic,  MX>„  Director. 
Chicaco. 


[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  July  30,  1963] 
iNvxsnoATare  Kssmozen 
Senator  Paui.  H.  Douxkju'  intervention  to 
head  off  a  sttxly  of  the  controversial  drug 
Krebiozen  by  the  State  of  Illinois  adds  a 
bizarre  twist  to  what  was  already  a  long, 
strange  story. 
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And  not  th*  toast  bizarre  a«p«ct  wsb 
DoucLAS'  opinion  tlwt  the  quMtlon  of  Kre- 
blosen'B  efficacy  "altouKl  be  decided  In  the 
Uborstory  and  in  tbe  hoepltaia  and  not  by 
the  medical  poUtldana  sitting  high  up  In  the 
quarter*  of  the  Aoaarlcan  Medical  Aeeocla- 
tlon."  The  memben  and  officers  of  the  AMA 
are  trained  TniHlti*^f  actentlste,  after  all.  And 
we  wonder  hour  OovaukM  could  have  kept  a 
straight  face  whan  ba  ealled  them  politicians. 

What  Is  mvolvad  hare,  however,  la  far  more 
serious  than  the  carefree  bandying  about  of 
mild  epithets. 

Krebloaen  waa  Introduced  by  Its  promoters 
14  years  ago  In  a  welter  of  publicity  that 
arouaed  hopea  that  a  beneficial  agent  for 
cancer  treatment  had  been  found. 

OraTe  doubta  have  since  been  expressed 
that  Krebloaen  la  of  any  use  whatever  In 
the  treatment  of  cancer.  Two  west  coast 
mlcrochemlsts  teatad  Kreblocen  ampules  and 
reported  they  oould  extract  nothing  from 
them  but  mlnarml  oil.  Recently  the  Food 
and  Drug  Admlnlatmtlon  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Educatkm.  and  Welfare  forbade 
Interstate  distribution  of  the  drug. 

This  did  not  outlaw  Its  distribution  In 
nunola.  however,  and  laat  Friday  Governor 
Kemer  ordered  an  objective  State  Investi- 
gation of  the  drug  by  the  departments  of 
public  health  and  public  safety,  assisted  by 
an  outside  team  ot  adentlAc  experts 

That  was  when  DotroLAS.  a  long-time 
champion  of  Krebloaan's  sponsors,  stepped  In 
to  procure  the  delay. 

It  Is  to  Kemer's  distinct  credit  that  the 
roadblock  came  down  shortly  after  It  went 
up. 

On  Monday  th«  Ctovemor,  public  health 
Director  Dr.  Ftanklln  D.  Toder.  and  public 
safety  director  Joaaph  E.  Ragen  jointly  an- 
nounced oreatlon  of  a  nine-man  Illinois 
Krebloeen  Study  Committee  for  "controlled 
scientific  testing"  of  the  drug. 

If  E>ouGLas  had  In  mind  the  permanent 
sidetracking  of  ttaa  study  he  was,  manifestly. 
unsuccessful.  And  the  caliber  of  tbe  com- 
mittee's membenblp— Including  Past  Presi- 
dent Albert  K.  Janner,  of  the  nilnoU  State 
Bar  Association  and  Edward  Spacek.  a 
partner  In  a  dlsUngulahad  accounting  firm, 
as  well  as  seven  eminent  medical  men  and 
educators — suggests  that  politics  will  be  kept 
at  arm's  length  whUa  the  study  goes  on. 

The  matter  Is  of  vital  importance — and  we 
think  Senator  Dooouka  missed  the  point 
completely  when  ha  said  that  "everyone  ad- 
mits that  Krebloaen  Is  nonharmful  and  non- 
toxic." That  Isnt  enotigh.  If  cancer  suf- 
ferers take  a  hannleas  but  ineffectual  drug  In 
the  supposition  that  It  is  helping  them,  tbe 
drug  is  a  long  way  from  harmless.  In  re- 
placing a  beneficial  coxirae  of  treatment.  It 
could  well  prove  dlaaatrous.  That  Is  why  a 
sclentlAc  determination  should  be  made,  as 
promptly  as  reasonably  poesible. 

(From  the  Chleaco  Tribune,  July  30.  1963] 

Da.  Piaaczsx  To  Haao  &ruT>T  or  Kskbioexn — 

Caixs  Oboup  to  Tamt  Mzxtino  Thubhoat 

(By  Percy  Wood) 

Dr  Edward  A.  Plsaoek  was  named  chair- 
man yesterday  of  tbe  new  nunols  Kreblozen 
study  committee  and  last  night  called  the 
group  to  Its  first  meeting  Thursday  night  In 
the  Bismarck  Hotal.  Plascaek  Is  president- 
elect of  the  nilnola  State  Medical  Society, 
which  proposed  the  study. 

His  appointment  and  those  of  eight  as- 
sociates were  announced  in  Springfield  by 
Dr  Franklin  D.  Toder,  director  of  the  State 
department  of  health,  and  Joseph  E  Ragen, 
director  of  the  dapartment  of  public  safety. 

MKW  cHaPT^  mmavs 

The  creation  of  the  committee,  which  was 
approved  by  Ooveraor  Kemer,  opens  a  new 
chapter  In  the  long  history  of  the  contro- 
versial cancer  dnic.  Although  lu  discovery 
was  announced  In  March  1951.  Krebloeen  has 
not  yet  had  the  sort  of  controlled  test  of  Its 


effectiveness  being  advocated  by  9enat<jr 
DOUCI.AS  (Democrat,  of  Illinois).  On  July 
18,  Douglas  Introduced  a  Joint  resolution, 
with  other  Senators,  calling  for  an  Immedi- 
ate test  by  the  National  Cancer  Institute  In 
Bethesda,  Md 

Kemer  mentioned  the  Douglas  resolution 
In  a  i>ara^raph  of  yesterday's  announcement, 
saying  that  controlled  scientific  testing,  as 
proposed  by  Senator  Douglas,  would  con- 
tribute much  needed  further  Information 
In  this  area  Both  the  State  committee  and 
the  proposed  Federal  action  would  comple- 
ment each  other 

SENATOR  DOUGLA.S  DISAGREES 

But  a  spokesman  for  Douglas  In  his  Chi- 
cago office  said  the  Senator  believes  thiit  any 
hearings  In  Springfield  or  Chicago  would 
merely  be  a  compilation  of  opinions  of  vari- 
ous people. 

Yoder's  and  Ragen's  announcement  stated, 
however,  that  the  Illinois  study  will  receive 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  U  3  Public  Health 
Service,  Its  National  Cancer  Institute,  and 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Department 

LIST  OTHEX  MEMBDLS 

Named  to  serve  with  Dr  Plszcek  were  Dr 
Lowell  Coggeshall.  vice  president  for  medical 
affairs  of  the  University  of  Chicago:  Dr  War- 
ren Cole,  head  of  surgery  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine;  Dr.  Edwin  F. 
Hlrsch,  Chicago  pathologist.  Dr  Alexander 
Karczmar,  Strltch  School  of  Medicine;  Dr. 
Paul  HoUnger,  chairman,  board  of  governors 
of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  Chicago;  Al- 
bert E.  Jenner,  former  president  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Bar  A.'<80clatlon;  Dr.  Hyman  Zim- 
merman, Chicago  Medical  School;  and  Leon- 
ard Spacek.  managing  partner  of  Arthur  An- 
dersen, Chicago  accountants 

Dr.  Cole  was  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
medical  experts  who  studied  Kreblozen  In 
1052  and  rejected  claims  that  It  was  benefi- 
cial In  cancer  treatment 


PHILIP  L.  GRAHAM 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  the  entire  Nation  was  shocked 
and  bereaved  to  learn  of  the  untimely 
and  unfortunate  passing  of  Philip  Leslie 
Graham,  for  it  meant  the  loss  to  the 
Nation  of  a  great  mind,  a  great  patriot, 
and  a  great  citizen.  I  am  sure  that  of 
the  many  thousands  of  people  who  knew 
him.  without  exception  all  of  them  real- 
ized that  Phil  Graham  had  as  fine  an 
Intellect  and  as  pure  motivation  as  any 
man  of  his  time.  His  capabilities  were 
so  enormous  that  truly  he  could  have 
become  preeminent  in  several  differing 
careers. 

Phil  becaine  best  known,  of  course,  as 
the  publisher  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  Newsweek  magazine,  and  as  the 
owner  of  the  radio  and  television  station 
WJXT  In  Jacksonville  as  well  as  other 
allied  communications  media. 

However.  Phil  Graham  wtis  also  a 
splendid  lawyer  even  though  he  never 
practiced  law  In  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
Law  School  with  one  of  the  highest  scho- 
lastic records  ever  achieved.  He  came 
to  Wsishington  at  the  request  of  Justice 
Pellx  Frankfurter  as  his  law  clerk. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  he  would 
have  had  a  brilliant  career  had  he  de- 
cided to  stay  In  the  law,  but  having  mar- 
ried the  lovely  and  talented  Kay  Meyer 
during  World  War  II,  he  was  persuaded 
to  leave  the  legal  field  and  took  his  con- 
siderable talents  Into  the  newspaper 
business. 


By  virtue  of  his  labors,  Phil  Graham 
achieved  many  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments. Most  recent,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  appointed  him  as 
chairman  of  the  Telstar  Corp,  under 
authority  of  an  act  peissed  by  the  Con- 
gress. Phil  had  earned  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  Presidents  Truman,  Elsen- 
hower, and  Kennedy — all  of  whom  had 
called  on  him  for  counsel  and  assistance. 
Probably  there  Is  no  private  citizen  of 
contemporary  America  who  had  achieved 
such  renown  and  respect  from  people  of 
great  influence  and  prominence  as  had 
Phil  Graham. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  much  has 
been  written  and  will  be  written,  with 
respect  to  his  accomplishments  and  Im- 
pact upon  our  national  life.  However,  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to  re- 
count more  personal  and  intimate  obser- 
vations about  Phil  Graham.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  know  him  as  far  back  as 
1925. 

I  knew  Phil's  mother,  a  lovely,  sympa- 
thetic and  intelligent  lady.  I  knew  his 
father  who  became  the  State  senator 
from  our  county  of  Dade  and 
later  was  a  candidate  for  Oovemor 
of  Florida.  Senator  Ernest  Graham 
was  a  man  always  interested  in 
public  affairs  and  he  made  a 
strong  imprint  on  Florida  politics  for 
many  years.  Because  of  his  father's  ac- 
tivities, Phil  developed  a  keen  interest  in 
politics  and  sis  a  result  became  one  of 
Mltimi  High  School's  best  debaters  while 
still  at  the  youthful  age  of  14.  Phil  was 
not  particularly  vigorous  or  strong  physi- 
cally in  those  early  days,  but  all  those 
who  were  a  little  stronger  physically  but 
not  quite  so  strong  mentally,  that  is, 
those  on  the  various  athletic  teams,  loved 
and  admired  Phil  Graham  t)ecause  of  his 
warm  personality  and  his  ready,  friendly 
wit. 

Prom  Miami  High  School,  Phil  Gra- 
ham went  to  the  University  of  Florida, 
where  It  was  later  my  privilege  to  Join 
the  same  fraternity,  to  live  In  the  same 
roominghouse.  and  to  graduate  with  hiia. 
in  1936.  Needless  to  say.  our  assoclatlo|i 
became  very  close  and  very  warm  during 
these  happy  years. 

Upon  graduating  from  academic  school 
Phil  matriculated  at  Harvard  Law  School 
while  I  remained  at  the  University  of 
Florida  Law  School.  However,  we  have 
remained  close  friends  throughout  the 
years,  as  indeed  Phil  remained  friendly 
with  those  others  in  our  particular  circle 
at  the  University  of  Florida. 

During  the  many  years  of  knowing 
Phil  Graham.  I  never  saw  him  deliber- 
ately do  an  unkind  thing.  I  never  knew 
a  man  who  was  more  tender,  nor  more 
concerned  about  the  feelings  of  his  fellow 
man  than  Phil  Graham.  I  never  met  a 
more  generous  or  thoughtful  person 
when  it  came  to  dealing  with  his  friends 
than  Phil  Graham.  While  he  could  be 
all  this,  he  nevertheless  could  be  a  formi- 
dable opponent  in  a  debate  or  In  an  ath- 
letic contest  or  in  a  fight,  but  he  at  no 
time  ever  displayed  any  pettiness,  mean- 
ness, or  for  that  matter,  selfishness. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  Phil  had  any 
fault  or  any  weakness,  I  think  it  would 
be  that  of  being  too  greatly  ooncemed 
about  the  problems  of  other  people,  and 
of  all  humanity,  and  he  resented  and 
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brooded  over  the  fact  that  he  could  do 
nothing  about  many  of  them.  Frequent- 
ly, he  ignored  and  neglected  some  of 
his  personal  duties  in  order  to  go  out  at 
his  way  to  be  helpful  and  kind  to  those 
who  were  in  trouble  and  needed  assist- 
ance. This  was  his  character  from  1925 
until  the  present  time.  I  think  it  was 
probably  this  characteiistic  which  had 
much  to  do  with  his  unfortunate  passing. 
for  he  was  sensitive  In  the  extreme,  and 
as  life's  pressures  and  demands  moved 
in  on  him,  this  sensitivity,  this  desire  to 
be  helpful  to  all  people  and  to  do  all 
things,  figuratively  speaking  pulled  him 
apart. 

But,  Phil  Graham,  throughout  these 
agonizing  moments  of  trying  to  do  more 
than  he  was  physically  capable  of  doing. 
never  ceased  to  be  a  leader,  a  benefactor. 
a  loyal  husband,  and  an  Indulgent  and 
thoughtful  father. 

None  of  us,  of  course,  will  miss  Phil 
more  than  will  his  lovely  family.  We  all 
admire  and  respect  his  wife.  Kay;  and 
certainly  our  hearts  go  out  to  her.  I 
have  been  privileged  to  know  his  mar- 
velous children.  I  have  known  Lolly 
Graham  almost  throughout  her  life.  For 
his  fine  son,  Donny,  I  foresee  a  brilliant 
future.  I  know  his  two  younger  sons 
to  be  fine  young  men  although  I  do 
not  know  them  personally. 

These  are  sad  days  for  all  of  them. 
These  are  sad  days  for  his  father,  his 
sister  Mary,  his  brothers,  BUI  and  Rob- 
ert— as  well  as  for  all  of  us  who  have 
known  Phil  Intimately  for  years. 

And  of  course  It  Is  a  sad  day  for  the 
Nation,  for  the  Nation  cannot  afford 
easily  to  lose  such  a  great  man.  a  great 
heart,  and  a  great  patriot  That  was 
Phil  Graham. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  f  rcnn  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  3rleld 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida.  It 
was  with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  I 
lesu-ned  of  the  imfortunate  death  of  Phil 
Graham.  He  was  one  of  the  first  gen- 
tlemen I  became  acquainted  with  subse- 
quent to  my  election  to  the  Senate.  The 
first  time  I  ever  met  him  I  was  having 
lunch  with  him.  along  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  and  also 
one  of  my  warm  friends  and  distin- 
guished constituents,  John  Stembler,  who 
roomed  with  the  late  Phil  Graham  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  while  they  were 
all  attending  the  University  of  Florida. 

Phil  Graham  was  a  man  of  extremely 
high  ideals.  He  had  a  brilliant  mind. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  great 
charm,  and  great  warmth.  His  passing 
is  a  distinct  blow  to  our  covmtry. 

I  join  his  family  and  his  many  friends 
in  deeply  mourning  his  passing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the  un- 
timely death  of  Philip  L.  Graham,  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  Post  Co.  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine. I  was  particularly  grieved  because 
Mr.  Graham  was  a  former  resident  of 
Florida  and  the  son  of  my  longtime  friend 
and  former  colleague  in  the  Florida  State 
Senate,  Ernest  R.  Graham. 


The  Washington  Post  Co.  acquired  an 
active  interest  in  the  communications 
field  in  Florida,  during  Phil  Graham's 
lifetime,  through  ownership  of  television 
station  WJXT  in  Jacksonville. 

Phil  Graham  grew  up  in  Miami,  al- 
though he  was  born  in  Terry,  S.  Dak. 
We  in  Florida  have  always  regarded  him 
as  a  Florldian.  since  he  graduated  from 
Miami  Senior  High  School  in  1931  and 
the  University  of  Florida  in  1936.  While 
at  the  University  of  Florida,  he  was  a 
classmate  of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]. 

Phil  Graham  later  received  his  law  de- 
gree from  the  Harvard  Law  School  and 
In  1939  he  came  to  Washington  where  he 
served  as  law  clerk  to  former  Supreme 
Court  Justices  Stanley  Reed  and  Felix 
Frankfurter.  He  was  a  brilliant  news- 
man, a  highly  capable  business  executive. 
and  a  distinguished  American,  whose 
contributions  to  our  Nation  were  many 
and  important. 

In  his  years  with  the  Washington  Post, 
Philip  Graham  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  American  press.  He  built  the 
Washington  Post  into  a  major  editorial 
force  in  the  Nation.  The  death  of  Philip 
L.  Graham  Ls  a  loss  to  his  adopted  State, 
to  the  Nation,  and  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  my  heart  is  heavy  for 
all  members  of  the  Graham  family — for 
his  father,  his  brothers,  Bill  and  Robert. 
his  sister,  Mary,  for  his  widow  Kay,  and 
their  fine  children,  and  for  all  those  who 
were  associates  of  this  brilliant  young 
man.  Mrs.  Holland  and  I  extend  our 
deep  and  affectionate  sympathy  to  all 
members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President, 
Washington  and  the  Nation  have  lost  a 
fine  citizen  in  the  passing  of  Phil 
Graham.  It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  that  I  learned  of  his  tragic 
death,  for  I  valued  his  advice  and  coun- 
sel on  many  difficult  problems. 

His  newspaper  refiected  Phil  Graham's 
untiring  willingness  to  battle  for  just 
causes  and  even  though  we  might  have 
differed  with  him  from  time  to  time  on 
some  Issues,  we  could  never  doubt  his 
earnest  sincerity  and  devotion  to  the 
public  interest. 

Indeed,  the  disagreement  that  is  one 
of  the  greatest  attributes  of  our  system 
of  free  government  was  exemplified  by 
Phil  Graham  in  his  unflagging  pursuit  of 
answers  to  the  vital  Issues  of  our  troubled 
world. 

I  know  of  no  one  more  widely  appre- 
ciated, not  only  for  his  work,  but  as  a 
man. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
deftth  of  Mr.  Philip  L.  Graham  deprives 
society  of  a  rarely  endowed  personality. 

His  leadership  of  the  Washington  Post 
has  been  at  the  center  of  the  unique  in- 
fluence which  this  paper  exeris  on  our 
national  life.  After  assuming  the  own- 
ership and  direction  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine. Mr.  Graham  also  made  the  range 
of  his  talent  apparent  in  that  respected 
publication. 

He  has  been  a  valuable  counselor  to  In- 
fiumtial  public  figures  and  to  his  asso- 
ciates and  friends. 

I  share  a  personal  sense  of  loss  in  Mr. 
Graham's  death.  At  an  uncertain  mo- 
ment in  my  career,  he  offered  counsel 


that  gave  me  the  courage  to  attempt  a 
second  race  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

He  was  bom  in  a  little  mining  com- 
munity in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Da- 
kota. Although  his  residence  there  was 
limited  to  his  early  boyhood,  he  returned 
to  South  Dakota  for  part  of  his  service 
during  World  War  n.  His  South  Dakota 
birth  is  a  source  of  pride  to  my  State. 

One  of  the  paradoxes  of  life  is  that 
those  among  us  who  think  most  deeply 
and  feel  most  sensitively  often  carry  the 
burden  of  a  troubled  spirit. 

May  providence  rest  the  soul  of  Phil 
Graham  and  give  consolation  to  his  love- 
ly wife,  Kay,  his  children,  and  his  many 
friends. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  all  my  colleagues,  I  know,  in  mourn- 
ing the  loss  of  Phil  Grahsun.  I  knew 
him  quite  well.  He  was  a  distinguished 
newspaperman,  a  public -spirited  man 
who  gave  to  everything  he  undertook  his 
whole  heart  and  mind.  He  rendered 
distinguished  service  with  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  one  of  the  country's  outstand- 
ing newspapers  because  of  him.  He  was 
close  to  Eugene  Meyer,  the  longtime 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Washington 
Post,  and  an  old  friend  of  mine. 

I  was  very  well  acquainted  with  him. 
I  also  am  well  acquainted  with  and  pay 
my  deepest  sympathy  and  condolences 
to  Mrs.  Katharine  Graham,  who  survives 
him,  and  to  his  children. 

We  shall  miss  him.  He  was  a  great 
figure.  We  deeply  mourn  his  untimely 
passing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
obituary  notice  published  in  Newsweek, 
which  Phil  Graham  directed  in  his  later 
years,  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Newsweek,  Aug.  12, 1963) 
Philip  L.  GbaBam,   1915-63 

A  few  short  month^  ago,  Philip  Leslie 
Graham,  the  controlling  voice  and  informing 
spirit  of  this  magazine,  spoke  about  himself 
to  a  group  of  Newsweek  editors  and  corre- 
6iK>ndents.  "I  came  to  Journalism  quite  by 
chance,"  he  said,  "from  another  ancient  and 
honorable  calling — that  of  the  law.  It  is 
said — in  explanation  of  the  inner  torment 
of  that  minority  of  very  good  lawyers — that 
the  law  Is  a  Jealous  mistress. 

"No  doubt  that  is  a  true  statement  of  what 
stretches  good  men  who  engage  in  any  pre- 
cariously intellectual  vocation.  When  I 
think  of  a  few  serious  Journalists  I  have 
known,  I  know  that  the  Jealous  demands  of 
excellence  in  our  calling  have  borne  down  on 
them  heavily  and  deeply  while  also  elevating 
and  enlarging  them. 

"I  am  insatiably  ctirlous  about  the  state 
of  our  world.  I  revel  in  the  recitation  of  the 
dally  and  weekly  grist  of  Journalism. 

"Much  of  it,  of  course,  is  pure  chaff.  But 
no  one  yet  has  been  able  to  produce  wheat 
without  chaff.  And  not  even  such  garrulous 
romantics  as  Pldel  Castro  or  such  transcend- 
ent spirits  as  Abraham  Lincoln  can  produce 
a  history  which  does  not  rest  on  a  foundation 
of  tedium  and  detail — and  even  sheer  drudg- 
ery. 

"So  let  us  drudge  on  about  our  Inescapably 
Impossible  task  of  providing  every  week  a 
first  rough  draft  of  a  history  that  will  never 
be  completed  about  a  world  we  can  never 
understand." 

To  the  many  who  will  hold  his  memory 
dear,  this  \a  pure  "Phil."    When  he  spoke,  he 
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had  a  wit  whiek  eovld  «tMolv«  pomposity 
and  Ugbtan  Udtsm;  m  hJtti  Mrlotun*«  whlcb 
could  tndofw  XMm  Boat  trlvUl  problem  with 
dicnlty:  a  c«rUta*»  tikat  acaaunad  from  an 
iattlnct  for  tli*  hlfhaat  rtandarda;  a  lym- 
pathy  whlcb  aztaadad  to  tba  graat  and  to 
the  weak  allka.  Ha  waa  always  electric,  with 
a  kind  of  camplas.  atormy  humanity  that 
somehow  led  htaa.  laat  Saturday  aftm^oon. 
v>  take  his  \U9  a*  kla  farm  In  Tlr^nla.  ]uat 
a  short  drlTe  troHl  WMlUacto*^>  D.C  .  where 
his  earear  In  U«  •»!  lattars  bac^m. 

Washlr^too  «m  Mr.  Orahams  city  It 
WIS  there.  In  IMO.  (bat  ha  marziad  Katha- 
rtoa  Meyer,  dan^tar  of  the  late  Eugene 
Meyar,  who  than  owned  the  Washington 
Poat.  It  waa  tbara  they  raised  their  four 
children.  In  tba  t9  yaars  he  lived  in  Wash- 
ington, he  saw  tt  change  from  a  national 
capital  wbtch  «■•  Just  one  anMmg  many  to 
tba  prima  cantar  of  political,  economic,  and 
military  mlfht  la  tba  world.  When  be  vls- 
Itad  Nawawaak'a  wwkly  editorial  meetaiga 
In  New  Tork.  ba  always  conveyed  a  sense  of 
blgh  excitement  about  the  power  and  re- 
aponslbinty  that  ha  lived  with 

Mr.  Graham  cama  to  Washington  by  way 
of  Tterry,  8.  Dak.,  where  he  was  bom.  Plorlda. 
wbara  ha  grew  op  and  went  to  high  school 
and  college,  and  Cambrklce.  Maaa..  where  he 
attended  Harrard  Law  Scbool  and  became 
praaldent  oi  tba  lAw  Barlew.  This  distinc- 
tion led  him  to  aarva  as  law  secretary  to 
both  Jxistlce  Stanley  Reed  and  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter.  In  1M6,  Mr  Graham  became 
publlahar  of  tba  Wtaahlngton  Post.  Behind 
bbn  were  4  yaan  la  tba  Army  and  a  Legion 
of  Merit  for  hla  aanlUB  In  the  Pacific. 

Working  with  Mr.  Mayar.  Mr.  Oraham  built 
tba  Poat  Into  oaa  of  tba  most  prosperous  and 
Influential  nav^papart  In  the  country. 
Though  he  had  no  Joomaltstlc  experience  be- 
fore, he  had  a  natural  and  extraordinary  feel 
for  nawa,  aa  wall  aa  a  boalneaa  sense  which 
led  him  to  a  wldaadag  aartes  of  ambitious  and 
aucceasful  vantaraa.  A  saw  plant  for  the 
Poat  was  buUt  la  IMl.  the  Tlmea-Herald  was 
purchased,  a  radio  and  television  division  was 
established,  and  in  1961  Newsweek  was  added 
to  the  organisation.  More  recently  Mr. 
Oraham  aoqutrMi  Art  News  and  Portfolio  and 
launched  a  newa  service  with  the  Loa  Angelee 
Times. 

But  these  actlvlUaa  consumed  oinly  a  part 
of  Mr.  Oraham's  reatlaaa  energies.  Over  the 
years  he  gave  htanaalf  to  a  great  variety  of 
private  and  puMIe  aauaea.  In  an  unofficial 
way  be  plunged  daaply  Into  the  political  and 
diplomatic  nfa  at  th«  Nation .  Tb  list  his 
friends  In  OoranuBant — not  to  speak  of  busi- 
ness, the  piufuaiiuiis,  and  the  arts — would 
be  to  sound  a  roOcall  of  almost  all  who  are 
distinguished  In  Amarlean  life.  Informed  of 
hU  death  aa  ba  enilaad  on  the  Honey  Fits. 
President  Kennatfy  made  thla  statement: 
"The  death  of  Ftallly  Oraham  is  a  serious  loss 
to  all  who  knav  and  admired  his  Integrity 
and  ability.  It  li  A  pancMial  loaa  to  me  and 
all  of  his  frlaatfA  Ba  was  a  dtetlngulshed 
publlshar,  a  man  afcoaa  qtilat  and  effactlve 
leadership  oontftbatad  ao  moeh  to  hU  com- 
munity and  bta  Matkm.  Ba  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  all  of  ua." 

Philip  OrahADt  will  ba  mtsaad  by  all.  but 
there  Is  a  spaolal  polgnance  to  the  grlaf  of 
those  who  kaaw  Um  kmg  and  Intimately. 
As  tha  WasiOi^taD  Poat.  which  was  so  much 
a  part  of  his  Ufa,  aaM:  "Mr.  Oraham  Invested 
tba  full  eayacl^  of  bis  mind  and  heart  In 
anything  that  deeply  moved  and  Interested 
him.  He  waa  not  m  paraon  given  to  qualified 
oommltmenta  to  bla  country,  hla  enterprise, 
or  his  friends. 

"Our  sense  of  loaa  Is  total:  he  was  a  man 
neither  easily  forgoiten  nor  found  again." 

Mr.  KEAHNQ.  Mr.  President.  wUI 
the  Senator  ylald? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  yield  to  my  ooUeaciie. 

Mr.  KBAintO.  I  Join  my  ooDcAffue 
from  New  Toik  in  expressing  sAdneas 


orer  the  death  of  Phil  Oraham.  He  was 
a  good  friend.  He  was  a  man  of  tre- 
mendous charm  and  high  Ideals.  He  was 
also  a  dynamic  and  courageous  individ- 
ual who  fully  understood  the  precious 
value  of  dissent  In  a  free  society.  His 
death  in  the  prime  of  life  cut  short  a 
truly  brilliant  career.  He  has  made  a 
contribution  to  our  national  thinking 
And  our  national  press  that  will  be  felt 
for  years  to  come.  Never  fearing  con- 
troversy, always  seeking  to  enlighten  and 
Inspire,  he  offered  an  example  of  dedica- 
tion to  public  service  even  as  a  private 
citizen. 

A  man  of  deep  sincerity,  outstanding 
human  kindness,  and  brilliant  intellect, 
he  will  be  sorely  missed  in  Washington 
and  throughout  the  country.  I  Join  his 
many  friends  In  expressing  heartfelt 
sympathy  at  the  tragic  loss. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  fine 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  VrrAL   PuBMSHKK  Passes 

The  tragic  death  oX  Philip  L.  Graham  is.  of 
course,  a  great  loss  to  hla  family,  friends,  and 
to  his  associates  in  his  publishing  enter- 
prises. More,  It  has  removed  from  the  Ameri- 
can Journalistic  scene  a  vital  figure,  one  who 
demonstrated  that  In  tha  press  are  great 
reaouroes  ot  growth  and  fruitful  change  that 
can  ba  tapped  by  a  leader  with  energy  and 
lmaglnatk>n. 

By  that  proof.  In  his  direction  uf  the 
Washington  Poet  and  Newsweek  as  well  as 
In  syndicate  and  television  ventures,  Mr 
Graham  made  a  distinct  contribution.  His 
concern  for  political  and  civic  affairs,  too.  re- 
vealed a  breadth  of  Interest  that  promised 
much  for  the  future.  It  is  a  matter  for  na- 
tional regret  that  such  a  career,  for  all  Its 
achievements,  should  have  ended  when  su 
much  of  its  fulfillment  still  lay  ahead. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  D.  RHODES  UP- 
ON HIS  RETIREMENT  AS  OFFICIAL 
REPORTER  OF  DEBATES.  XJ3.  SEN- 
ATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  P:^sldent, 
I  regret  the  fact  that  I  was  unable  to  be 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  July  31 
when  my  friend  John  D.  Rhodes  retired 
from  his  position  as  senior  member  of 
the  OfBclal  Reporters. 

I  shall  miss  him  here  In  the  Senate: 
but  I  hope  to  see  him  frequently  else- 
where because  I  value  his  friendship 
which  has  been  my  pleasure  for  30  years. 

A  man  who  has  served  the  Senate  ao 
well  for  44  years  richly  deserves  retire- 
ment, but  the  Senate  had  come  to  rely 
on  his  genius  for  disentangling  gram- 
mar; distinguishing  the  thoughts  and 
Ideas  of  our  discourse;  and  fitting  them 
Into  their  proper  place. 

I  wish  to  be  counted  among  those  who 
appreciate  John  Rhodes  for  his  true 
worth,  for  his  knowledge  and  Insight. 
and  for  his  Indulgence  and  kindly  wit. 

I  like  his  allegiance  to  the  Senate  and 
his  dedication  to  serving  it.  He  is  a  man 
who  has  always  kept  his  feet  steady  on 
the  rock  of  duty,  but  with  great  capacity 
for  the  respect  of  tradition. 

He  Is  a  man  who  by  experience,  tem- 
perament, and  disposition  was  the  master 


of  his  profession;  but  to  his  professional 
duties  he  added  a  native  appreciation  for 
the  harmonies  and  resources  of  speech. 

John  Rhodes  came  to  the  Official  Re- 
porters staff  during  the  administration 
of  Woodrow  Wilson.  My  fondness  for 
him  started  on  the  day  I  reached  the 
Senate;  and  our  friendship  has  grown 
steadily  from  that  day  to  this. 

My  respect  for  his  ability  is  founded 
on  the  knowledge  that  Senator  Pumlfold 
Simmons,  of  North  Carolina,  when  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  chose  John  Rliodes  to  report 
the  hearings  on  revision  of  the  tariff  laws 
of  that  era. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportuunity 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  fine 
work  of  all  of  the  OfTlclal  Reporters  and 
their  staff  associates.  I  never  cease  to 
marvel  at  the  excellent  work  they  do. 

As  for  John  Rhodes,  all  of  us  in  the 
Senate  will  miss  his  keen  Intellectual  In- 
terest in  matters  before  the  Senate.  Per- 
sonally, as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
he  has  my  very  l>est  wishes  for  the  pleas- 
ures of  good  health  In  the  retirement  he 
has  so  manifestly  earned. 
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UNDOING    A    FRAUD 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Inserted  In  the  tx>dy  of  the  Rxcoxd  an 
editorial  entitled  "Undoing  a  Fraud," 
by  David  Lawrence,  as  It  appeared  In  the 
August  12,  1963.  edition  of  US.  News  k 
World  Report. 

I  think  this  is  an  editorial  which 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNDOIWC     a     ^aATTD 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Pew  people  realise  that  both  Houses  of 
Congress  can  at  any  time,  by  a  majority  vote, 
pass  a  reaolutlon  which  v  miUl  have  the  affect 
of  declaring  that  the  so-r.M  ed  14th  amend- 
ment Is  not  a  part  of  lie  Constitution. 
Such  a  joint  resolution  vkou;cl  not  require  the 
President's  signature  and  would  not  even 
have  to  be  submitted  to  the  State  legisla- 
tures. 

This  Is  the  paradoxical  status  of  the 
amendment  which  In  186S  was  declared  by 
resolution  of  Congress  to  have  tieen  legally 
ratified,  when  In  fact  It  was  not.  Ohio  and 
New  Jersey  were  counted  as  having  ratified 
the  amendment,  but  actually  each  had  with- 
drawn an  earlier  resolution  of  ratification 
and  had  adopted  instead  a  formal  resolu- 
tion rejecting  the  amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  repeatedly  refused  to  pass  on  this  fraud. 
It  ruled  as  recently  as  1930.  In  the  case  of 
Coleman  v.  MUUr.  that  disputes  over  ratifi- 
cation or  rejection  are  political  questions 
with  which  Congress  alone  can  deal. 

The  facts  In  this  strange  sequence  of 
events  are  perhaps  best  stated  in  a  com- 
munication just  prepared,  after  careful  re- 
search, by  an  eminent  lawyer.  Everett  C. 
McKeage  of  San  Pranclsco.  Re  was  for  4 
years  a  Judge  of  the  superior  covirt  there, 
and  later  general  counsel  and  for  two  terms 
president  of  Caltfomla's  Public  Utilities 
Commlaslon.  of  which  he  Is  sUU  a  member. 
He  Is  active  In  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion.    He  writes  to  this  editor  as  follows; 

"In  recent  days,  I  have  undertaken  to 
review    the    acts  of   the   Congresa   and   also 


the  proclamations  of  the  Secretary  of  Stata 
and  of  the  Prealdent  of  tha  Unltad  Stataa 
with  regard  to  this  matter  of  tha  aaaartad 
ratification  of  the  14th  amendment.  Tha 
whole  story  Is  set  out  uneqiUvocally  In  10 
United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  at  pages 
700  to  711.  The  documents  which  appear 
In  the  United  States  Statutes  at  Large  are 
documents  of  which  all  courts.  Federal  and 
State,  must  take  judicial  notice.  Upon  tha 
face  of  these  documents,  it  Is  clear  and  un- 
equivocal that  the  14th  amendment  was 
never  lawfully  adopted. 

"This  conclusion  of  mine  assumes  for  this 
purpose  that  the  asserted  ratifications  by 
the  "carpetbag'  governments  of  tha  South- 
ern States  were  valid  ratifications.  How- 
ever, we  know  that  these  'carpetbag'  gov- 
ernments were  not  the  lawful  governmenta 
of  the  Southern  States  at  that  time  and 
we  also  know  that  the  Reconstruction  Act 
of  March  2,  1867,  required  that  the  Southern 
States  must  ratify  the  14th  amendment  aa 
a  condition  precedent  to  readmlaalon  into 
the  Union.  This  requirement  was  unlawful 
and  void,  as  any  constitutional  lawyer  would 
conclude,  and  made  such  ratifications  un- 
lawful. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  case  of  Texas  v.  White,  held 
that  the  Southern  States  were  never  out  of 
the  Union  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  ba 
said  that  they  were  'readmitted'  to  the 
Union.  But.  swallowing  all  of  thla  fraud 
and  corruption,  the  official  records,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  clearly  reveal  that  the  14th 
amendment  was  not  lawfully  adopted. 

"At  the  time  that  the  14th  amendment 
was  adopted,  there  were  37  States  In  the 
Union.  Including  the  11  Southern  States. 
Therefore,  three-fourths  of  that  number 
would  be  27.75.  Thus,  It  would  require  the 
ratification  by  28  States  to  adopt  the  14th 
amendment.  On  the  aoth  day  of  July  1868, 
the  then  Secretary  of  SUte,  WlUlam  h! 
Seward,  pursuant  to  a  request  by  tha  Con- 
gress, Issued  a  proclamation  with  regard 
to  the  status  of  the  pending  ratification 
of  the'  14th  amendment.  The  Secretary  of 
State  stated  that  23  States  had  ratified  the 
amendment  and  that  6  of  the  Southern 
States,  by  their  newly  established  govern- 
ments, had  ratified  the  amendment,  making 
a  toUl  of  29  ratifications. 

"However,  and  this  Is  most  important,  the 
Secretary  stated  that  the  States  of  Ohio' and 
New  Jersey,  which  had  theretofore  ratified 
the  14th  amendment,  had  subsequently  with- 
drawn their  ratifications.  He  pointed  out 
that  if  these  withdrawals  by  Ohio  and  New 
Jersey  were  valid,  then  the  14th  amendment 
had  not  been  adopted,  but  that  if  these  with- 
drawals were  unlawful  and  Invalid,  the 
amendment  had  been  adopted. 

"On  the  2l8t  day  of  July  1808.  the  Con- 
gress, by  joint  reaolutlon.  arbitrarUy  resolved 
that  the  14th  amendment  had  becoma  a  part 
of  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  States  and 
directed  the  Secretary  of  SUta  to  ao  pro- 
claim. Obviously,  the  Oongreaa  proceadad 
upon  nothing  more  than  the  information 
contained  in  the  proclamation  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  which  was  furnlahed  to 
the  Congress  on  the  previous  day  (July  20 
1868).  ^    y       J        . 

"The  contention  has  been  made  that  New 
Jersey  and  Ohio  did  not  withdraw  their  rati- 
fications of  the  14th  amendment  until  after 
a  sufficient  number  of  States  had  ratified  the 
14th  amendment — three-fourtha  of  the 
SUtes — and  had  thus  made  It  a  part  ol  the 
Constitution.  This  contention  Is  refuted 
by  the  first  proclamation  of  Secretary  of 
SUte  Seward.  It  was  then  that  Congraas 
arbitrarily  resolved  that  the  14th  amendment 
had  been  adopted,  and  instructed  tha  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  proclaim  that  fact. 

"At  pages  708  to  711  at  IS  United  SUtaa 
SUtutea  at  Large  appears  thla  firat  procla- 
mation of  July  ao.  1808.  which  shows,  at  page 
710,  that  the  SUte  of  New  Jersey  ratified 
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the  14th  amendment  September  11,  1866,  and 
withdrew  that  raUflcatlon  In  April  1868. 

"Also,  at  page  710,  the  same  proclamation 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  shows  that  the 
State  of  Ohio  ratified  the  14th  amendment 
January  11,  1867,  and  withdrew  that  ratifi- 
cation In  January  1868. 

"Also,  at  the  same  page,  the  SecreUry  of 
Bute's  proclamation  shows  that  the  SUte 
of  Iowa  ratified  the  amendment  April  3, 
18«J8;  Arkansas,  April  6,  1868;  Florida,  June 
9.  1868;  Louisiana,  July  9,  1868,  and  Alabama, 
July  13,  1868. 

"So,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  required  num- 
ber of  SUtes  had  not  ratified  the  14th 
amendment — Including  both  New  Jersey  and 
Ohio — at  the  time  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  had 
withdrawn  their  ratifications. 

"Including  New  Jersey  and  Ohio,  the 
largest  niunber  of  SUtes  claimed  to  have 
ratified  the  14th  amendment  amounted  to 
29.  3  of  which — Florida,  Louisiana  and 
Alabama — ratified  the  amendment  long  after 
the  withdrawal  by  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  of 
their  ratifications.  All  this  is  shown  In 
these  documenU  to  which  I  refer  appearing 
at  pages  700  to  711  of  volume  15  of  United 
SUtes  SUtutes  at  Large. 

"Theaa  documente  to  which  I  refer  are 
docimaente  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes  has  held  that  courts  will  not 
go  behind.  All  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  SUtes  needs  to  do  Is  to  look  at 
these  documente  which  show  on  their  face 
the  fraudulent  claim  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment became  a  part  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. 

"There  is  a  rule  of  law,  not  always  ad- 
hered to  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SUtea,  that  courU  will  not  go  behind  the 
official  sUtemente  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  but  will  accept  the  offi- 
cial sUtemente  as  correct.  However,  this 
rule  of  law  has  the  qualification  that.  If  the 
Invalidity  of  these  official  sUtemente  appears 
upon  their  face,  the  courte  will  so  declare 
and  ao  hold  All  that  any  court  has  to  do  Is 
to  review  these  public  dociunente.  and  the 
conclusion  wUl  be  ineviUble  that  the  14th 
amendment  was  not  lawfully  adopted. 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 
has  never  said  that  this  amendment  was 
lawfuUy  adopted.  What  it  has  said  is  that 
it  will  aaaume,  without  deciding,  that  the 
amendment  was  adopted.  The  Court  has 
further  held  that  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  amendment  was  adopted  is  a 
political  one  with  which  courts  will  not 
Interfere." 

Mr.  McKeage  pointe  out  that  in  1962  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  has  always  ruled 
that  apportionment  of  Congress  and  SUte 
legislatives  was  a  p>oUtlcal  question,  reversed 
itself  and  held  that  the  courte  have  juris- 
diction to  interfere  In  such  matters.  He 
adds: 

"Therefore,  it  is  high  time  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  imderUke  to  adjudicate  thU 
Issue  of  the  validity  of  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

"There  la  a  well-recognized  rule  of  law 
that,  where  several  persons  are  about  to 
undertake  a  matter,  until  the  required  num- 
ber of  persons  have  signed  the  underUklng 
to  make  it  binding,  those  who  have  algned 
may  withdraw,  but  they  may  not  withdraw 
after  the  required  nimiber  have  signed.  In 
other  words.  New  Jersey  and  Ohio,  lawfully, 
oould  withdraw  their  ratifications  if  the  con- 
stitutional number  of  SUtes  had  not  ratified 
tha  14th  amendment  at  the  time  of  such 
withdrawal. 

"To  Illustrate :  The  whole  number  of  SUtes 
In  tha  United  SUtes  Is  50.  Three-fourths 
would  ba  87.6,  requiring  38  SUtea  to  ratify 
a  constitutional  amendment  today.  As- 
auma  that  30  SUtas  had  ratified  and  that, 
before  the  required  38  SUtea  had  ratified.  15 
of  thoaa  30  ratifying  SUtea  withdrew  their 
ratifications.      Would    any   reasonable    man 


contend  that  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  woxUd  be  adopted  if  8  more 
States  should  ratify  the  amendment,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  16  of  the  30  States 
referred  to  had  withdrawn  their  ratifications? 

"This  was  the  situation  with  the  14th 
amendment,  although  the  margin  was  much 
narrower  but  the  principle  was  the  same. 

"I  l>elleve  that  people  generally  are  be- 
coming aware  of  the  fraud  that  was  perpe- 
trated upon  the  American  people  by  the 
Reconstruction  Congress." 

If  Congress,  therefore,  by  a  majority  reso- 
lution, can  declare  ratified  an  amendment 
that  really  hasn't  been  approved  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  SUtes,  then  repeal  of  such  a 
ratification  can.  by  a  subsequent  resolution 
of  Congress,  similarly  be  voted. 

But  rather  it  would  seem  logical  and  fair 
for  Congress,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  to  re- 
submit the  14th  amendment  to  all  State 
legislatures.  When  this  is  done,  a  blemish 
and  disgrace  in  American  constitutional  his- 
tory win  be  removed.  We  will  then  be  able 
to  present  to  the  world  the  image  of  a  Gov- 
ment  that  does  not  condone  fraud  but  even 
after  nearly  100  years  is  willing  to  atone 
for  ite  sin. 


SPACE  AGE  IN  HAWAH 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
newest  State  In  our  great  Nation,  Ha- 
waii is  considered  by  most  Americans 
as  the  land  that  furnishes  pineapples 
for  their  tables,  a  vacation  spot  to  get 
away  from  the  humdrum  of  their  daily 
routine  or  the  site  of  one  of  our  might- 
iest military  bases,  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  American  people  conceive  of  Ha- 
waii as  a  land  of  lush  vegetations,  of 
brown-skinned  men  and  women  riding 
surfboards  off  sandy  beaches  on  the  roll- 
ing swells  of  the  Pacific,  of  blue  skies 
and  warm  tropical  winds. 

Rarely,  however,  is  Hawaii's  place  in 
American  industrial  life,  and  the  State's 
contribution  to  the  country's  space  ef- 
forts considered,  and  it  Is  with  some 
pride  that  I  point  today  to  our  new  and 
growing  arerospace  industry. 

The  strategic  location  of  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands  in  the  geographic  center  of 
the  vast  Pacific  Missile  Range  has 
opened  up  new  scientific  horizons  for 
the  Hawaiian  people.  Although  numer- 
ous island  companies,  such  as  Hawaiian 
Telephone  Co.  with  its  interest  In  satel- 
lite communications  and  Hawaiian 
Electric's  continuing  concern  with  new 
power  sources  show  great  promise  in 
the  exploitation  of  space  and  science, 
today's  major  commercial  link  with  the 
Nation's  multibilllon-dollar  aerospace 
business  is  Kentron  Hawaii,  Ltd..  a 
State  of  Hawaii  chartered  company 
with  close  family  ties  to  Ling-Temco- 
Vought  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  one  of  the  ac- 
knowledged leaders  in  the  Nation's  aero- 
space Industry. 

Kentron  has  sAcceded  in  establishing 
a  Hawaiian  con^ny  which  combines 
years  of  technical  experience  of  its  Dal- 
las parent.  Chance  Vought.  with  the 
rapidly  expanding  scientific  potential  of 
the  Islands'  people.  In  cooperation  with 
local  technical  schools  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii,  this  organization  has 
within  the  short  span  of  2  years  been 
able  to  transform  a  small  electronics 
repair  facility  into  a  multimillion-dollar 
aerospace  company  employing  some  70 
percent  local  island  people  and  bringing 
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to  the  mUrFmbUkB  the  Identical  caliber 
of  engineextot  serrioes  available  any- 
where In  the  Hftdan. 

And.  I  am  praud  to  point  out  tlmt  thla 
Hawaiian  organtafttion  plays  an  Impor- 
tant and  diverM  roim  in  tf»ce  operations 
in  the  Paeifle.  Aa  a  prima  technical 
contractor  to  tlie  MB.  Navy-afdmlnistered 
Paetflc  Miaslle  Rang«,  Kentron  operates 
and  maintains  the  all  Important  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration tntcklnc  station  at  Kokee  Park 
on  the  island  of  Kauai.  It  was  Astro- 
naut Scott  Carpenter  who  deacribed  the 
Kokee  Statloa  after  the  recent  Gordon 
Cooper  fliffht.  "ttas  best  sroup  in  the  best 
station  of  them  aU." 

On  this  garden  Island  of  Kauai,  l  <.e 
comimny  also  operates  for  the  U^.  Navy 
Its  complicated  flMt  training;  center  at 
Barldng  Sands.  Moving  westward  to  the 
KwaJaleln  AtoU.  in  mid-Pacific,  Kentron 
is  the  technical  eontractor  for  the  Pacific 
Missile  Range  facilities  in  support  of 
the  Army -sponsored  Nike  Zeus  antimis- 
sile program,  lliese  activities  Include 
the  technical  oooununlcatlon  services, 
the  largest  and  most  modem  film  proc- 
essing center  In  the  Pacific,  a  tracking 
contn^  and  Instnimentatlon  complex 
which  extends  to  the  outer  Islands  of 
Bnnylabegan.  Ongeegue  and  Rol-Namur. 
In  HonohilQ  the  company  maintains  the 
only  oommerolid  primary  type  standards 
laboratory  In  the  entire  Pacific  with 
precision  direeily  traceable  to  the  Na- 
tional BureMi  of  Standards.  This  fa- 
cility serves  tlw  varlouB  National  and 
State  Oovemmoni  agencies  and  the  mid- 
Pacific  bustneas  coaummity.  including 
Uie  caUbratlan  and  repair  of  the  vast 
complex  of  precAse  Instrumentation  re- 
quired in  the  Padflc  Missile  Range. 

CXu-  new  Stats  is  tuning  in  on  this 
adolescent  inttastry.  The  business  plan- 
ners are  aeatcly  aware  of  the  neoessity 
of  sapplementinc  the  traditional  econ- 
omies of  agiicMiture  and  tourism  with 
more  stable  growth  enterprises.  The 
spaoe/eiectronles  field  attracts  the  cali- 
ber of  new  restdenta  that  we  desire 
New  emphasis  Is  kdng  placed  on  science 
and  engineering  in  oar  educational  in- 
stttutlcBis.  In  coonUnatkn  with  such 
oompanles  as  Hawaiian  Telephone,  Ha- 
waiian Electric.  Kaiser  Industries,  and 
Kentron.  the  Wand  government  is  ex- 
ploring the  possibility  of  establishment 
of  a  research  and  development  center 
which  will  exploit  the  advantages  of 
Hawaii's  geography,  and  natural  en- 
vironment. 

In  short,  the  people  of  Hawaii  are 
aeUvely  partldpBtlng  in  our  Nation's 
space  and  sdentlflc  activities  and  look 
to  the  future  vtth  confidence  that  their 
State  will  play  an  ever -increasing  role. 
I  sahjte  tkg  new  tschnical  oriented 
youth  of  Hawmll  and  tlie  spirit  of  ag- 
gressive coopmlhan  with  which  Kent- 
ron Hawaii,  Tiwitsd.  has  blended  the 
high  caliber  oi  technkaal  services  sup- 
plied to  the  JJM.  Oovemoaent  and  indus- 
try for  some  40  jsrs  by  the  Chance 
Vought  Corp.  with  tte  inherent  capabili- 
ties of  our  islaad  vsople.  Together  ttey 
oOsr  (he  NaUoa  m  new  technical  Mtp«- 
bWtf  in  the  fflMtfle  wMeh  holds  gimt 
praaiise  for  kha  tatuve  seotiawiA 
of  the  Slate  of  HawalL 


MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  CALLS  FOR 
GREATER  CONSIDERATION  OF 
MONETARY  EXPANSION  TO  STIM- 
ULATE OUR   ECONOMY 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  carried  a 
lead  editorial  calling  for  serious  con- 
sideration of  a  proposal  by  Economist 
Beryl  Sprlnkei  who  Is  vice  president  of 
the  Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago for  a  moderate  but  steady  expan- 
sion of  the  money  supply. 

Economists  have  argued  for  years 
that  there  is  a  logical  correlation  be- 
tween economic  growth  and  the  availa- 
bility of  money  or  credit  In  any  economy. 
In  this  credit  economy  of  ours  there  Is  a 
conspicuous  relationship  between  ex- 
panding economic  activity  on  the  one 
hand  and  on  the  other  the  capacity  of 
businessmen  to  borrow  to  expand  inven- 
tory and  build  and  consumers  to  borrow 
to  finance  purchases  of  homes,  automo- 
biles, and  other  major  purchases. 

Certainly  one  Important  element  in 
economic  expansion  Is  the  availability  of 
credit.  Expansion  of  the  money  supply 
calculated  to  keep  pace  with  economic 
expansion  is  one  way  of  assurmg  that 
this  credit  will  be  appropriately  avail- 
able. 

As  tlie  Sentinel  points  out  in  its  ex- 
cellent editorial,  Mr.  Sprinkel  has  found 
the  relationship  between  the  real — allow- 
ing for  Inflation — growth  of  gross  na- 
tional produce  and  the  growth  of  the 
money  supply  Ln  recent  years  has  been 
remarkably  cloee. 

The  Sentinel  also  stress<*s  the  wi.^dom 
in  giving  fuller  consideration  to  the 
monetary  route  of  economic  stimulation 
Instead  of  relying  as  exclusively  as  our 
Government  now  is  doing  In  leaning  on 
fiscal — or  unbalanced -budget — policy  to 
stimulate  our  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Milwau- 
kee Sentinel  entitled  "Money  Cure."  be 
printed  In  the  Recxjrd  at  this  point. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows 

MotrvT  Cxr%* 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  .^jnerl- 
ran  economy  th»t  more  money  wouldn't  cure 
That  goes  for  all  of  us.  but  Jfs  not  aa  silly 
as  It  sounds  Increasing  the  money  supply — 
nuiltlng  more  money^ls  being  seriously  advo- 
cated as  a  far  better  solution  than  planned 
deficits  to  the  problem  of  economic  stagna- 
tion that  besets  the  Nation. 

Senator  PaoxMiar,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin. 
has  called  attention  to  a  study  made  recently 
by  Beryl  Sprinkel.  vice  president  of  the  Harris 
Trust  tt  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago,  which 
argnes  for  an  Increase  In  the  money  supply 
as  the  way  to  get  the  country  moving  again 

The  study  details  startling  correlation  be- 
tween percentage  Increase  In  the  money  sup- 
ply and  the  Increase  In  the  real  gross  national 
product  between   1955  and   1900.  as  follows: 

Percent  of  increase 

Money 

nupply  GNP 

J*pa» 13   7  113 

Italy 10  5  7  8 

OmrTommf- lo  2  9  2 

ytanoa 99  10  S 

CanMte 84  58 

Onltea  Ktngdma 21  5  7 

Dnltsd  atrntm »  4  0 


Talk  of  Increasing  the  money  supply 
sounds  like  printing  money,  mention  of 
which  conjuraa  up  tlie  specter  of  inflation. 

The  study.  Paozxiss  hastens  to  emphasise, 
discounts  the  n«0d  to  fear  InOatton. 

The  study  found  no  correlation  between 
the  Increase  uf  money  supply  and  the  cost 
of  living  Japan  had  tbe  blggsst  Inoresfte 
In  money  supply  and  a  relatively  moderate 
Increase  In  cost  of  living  Pranoe  had  the 
largest  lucraase  In  the  ooet  of  living  and 
about  an  average  Increase  In  money  supply. 

An  expansion  In  the  money  supply  now 
would  not  raise  a  serious  Inflation  threat, 
the  study  contends,  primarily  because  of  the 
sxlstanoe  of  substantial  ezoeas  productive 
capacity.  Once  the  economy  approaches  full 
emplojrment  of  resources,  according  to  this 
thaory,  ezceaalve  nK>netary  gnra-th  would 
then  daarly  ke  an  Inflationary  force. 

Sprinkel  concludes  In  his  study  that  the 
degree  of  new  money  financing  of  the  pro- 
st>ectlve  <l«flelt  should  be  suOlclent  to  i>ermlt 
an  annual  growth  rate  In  the  money  supply 
of  from  a  to  5  percent  under  present  eco- 
nomic circumstances. 

PsoxMiaa  stresses  what  the  study  points 
out.  that  this  Is  one  kind  of  economic  stimu- 
lation achievable  without  requiring  the  pain- 
ful process  of  executive  recommendation  and 
congressional  action  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  he  says,  could  act  as  a  very  Important 
stimulant  of  our  economy  by  Increasing  the 
monfy  supply. 

Enough  of  a  case  for  monetary  expansion 
hits  been  presented  by  Psoxmiri  to  deserve 
fuller  and  wider  attenUon.  The  reason  why 
this  monetary  supply  policy  has  not  attracted 
much  public  notice  probably  is  that,  unlike 
a  tax  cut  or  a  Federal  handout.  It  Is  a  remote 
political  measure  that  doesn't  touch  the 
voting  nerve  But  If  It  ts  as  sound  a  remedy 
as  It  Is  purported  to  be.  It  should  not  be  kept 
from  our  sick  economy  Just  because  political 
benefits  from  it  may  be  obscxire. 


COMPETITION  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 

Mr  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  5,  I  testified  before  the  special  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  holding  hearings  on  the 
quality  stabilization  bill. 

At  that  time  I  said : 

You  probably  will  be  t<ild  by  expert 
theorists  that  enactment  of  this  quality 
stablUaatlon  bill  will  mean  th*  s\ibetltutlon 
o<  arbitrarily  fixed  prices  for  .pen  compeU- 
tlon.  Somehow  or  another  thr*se  witnesses 
lire  ubie  to  do  an  180'  turn  In  their  thinking 
when  It  oomcs  to  the  quality  stablllEatlon 
bill.  They  will  admit  that  free  and  open 
oofiipeUUon  Is  a  wonderful  workable  con- 
cept that  has  given  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion Uie  best  standard  of  living  ever,  but 
that  In  B<xne  strange  fashion  the  same  re- 
quirement of  free  and  open  competition  upon 
which  use  of  this  bill  Is  predicated  means 
nothing 

TTiese  theorists  should  serve  for  only  a 
few  hours  In  the  sales  and  marketing  de- 
partments of  a  couple  of  our  famous  brand 
name  manufacturers.  They  would  be  amaned 
at  the  intensity  of  competition  between  our 
famous  brartd  name  products 

I/Ct's  get  down  to  basics.  No  manufac- 
turer can  afford  to  Ignore  competition.  And 
the  American  consumer  is  blessed  because  of 
this  In  our  free  competitive  society,  no  one 
ts  forced  to  buy  from  any  company.  No 
competitive  business  has  the  power  to  com- 
pel anyone  to  trade  with  him. 

If  one  company  Is  asking  excessive  prices 
for  the  quality  It  gives  In  Its  product,  it's  an 
Invitation  to  the  world — In  the  literal 
sense — for  the  development  of  a  new  or 
cheaper  product  that  can  replace  the   more 
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ezpensiv*    one.     Th«    lasportant  ooDMdc 
tlon  Is   that  no  one  be  pr«Tento4  fron  <!•• 
veloping  new  products  and  sarTiaH. 

As  a  practical  matter,  all  businasMS  srs 
compelled  to  provide  the  best  poaaibla  goods 
and  services — In  order  to  obtain  enough  ens- 
fimers  to  make  a  profit,  "niat's  the  key  to 
our  economy.     That's  th*  Incentive. 

Former  President  BiaenliowBr  dlaeusHd 
this  Important  concept  of  praflti.  Ha  aakl: 
"When  shallow  critics  deaounoa  tha  proAt 
motive  Inherent  in  our  systam  of  prlvata 
eulerprUe.  they  Ignore  the  fact  that  It  is  an 
economic  support  of  every  human  right  wa 
possess  and  without  It.  all  rights  would  soon 
disappear." 

The  Quality  Stabilization  Act  wont  atlfla 
competition.  It  wUI  promota  it.  It  wlU  halp 
eliminate  predatory  compaUtlon  that  da- 
•troys  profits  for  the  smaller  hiialf  nMiii 
It  win  help  kaep  the  small  buainaannan  ia 
business  so  that  monopolies  will  not  darelop. 
The  quality  stabilization  bill  Is  antl- 
monopoly. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to 
Forbes  magazine  of  June  15,  particularly 
its  column  "Side  Lines,"  which  I  feel 
largely  substantiates,  by  the  citing  of 
specific  examples,  my  testimony  on  the 
quality  stabilization  bill. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  quality  stfibiliza- 
tion  bill  will  keep  intact,  and  will  pro- 
mote, our  rigorous  free  and  open  system 
of  competition  In  this  country.  This  bill 
deserves  early  enactJO^nt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoro  an 
article  from  Forbes  magazine  of  June 
15,  1963. 

There  being  im)  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wn-H  A  Camtai.  C 
Some  people  to  the  political  left  say  the 
V  S  economy  is  no  longer  truly  competitive. 
They  flourish  on  such  phrases  aa  "adminis- 
tered prices."  A  recent  book  by  a  bright 
young  Uberal  Uwyer  ("The  Paper  Economy." 
by  David  Bazelon)  goes  so  far  as  to  claim 
that  big  business  has  a  sort  of  "taxing  power" 
over  the  UJS.  consumer. 

Now  some  of  these  people  are  pretty  good 
writers  and  phrasemakers.  But  they  dont 
deserve  very  hl«h  marks  M  obaarvars  or  aa 
reporters  For  the  economy  they  wrlta  about 
bears  only  a  remote  resemblance  to  tha  raal 
world  that   U.S.  businessmen  inhabit. 
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tton  has  tended  to  t&lte  place  more  on  the 
taval  ot  markatlng.  advertising,  and  Improved 
producta 

Xbua.  moat  prlcea  do  not  fluctuate  cease - 
lasaly  and  erratically.  Raaor  blades  cost  the 
same  on  Friday  as  on  Monday.  Except  at 
the  retail  level.  x)rlce  cutting  has  indeed  be- 
ooma  aomathing  of  a  dirty  word. 

Bvt  ovar  the  longer  term,  there  certainly 
is  prloa  competition;  for  r cample,  between 
aluminum  and  steel,  a  competition  which 
exerts  a  downward  pressure  on  both  products. 
And  as  the  copper  story  shows,  coppermen 
have  had  to  forgo  the  luxtuy  of  high  prices 
at  times  of  strong  demand;  high  prices  were 
losing  them  business  to  competing  materials. 

Then,  too,  overall  Industrial  prices  have 
been  declining — at  least  relatively.  In  the 
special  report  on  automation  Forbes  showed 
how  competition  has  forced  businessmen  to 
pass  the  savings  from  automation  on  to  the 
public. 

HOW? 


Conomerce,  with  travel-promoting  oflkcea  in 
London,  Paris.  Rome,  Frankfurt,  Uexlco  City. 
Sao  Paulo,  BogotA,  Tokyo,  and  Sydney — and 
peddling  our  wares  from  these  offices  In  45 
different  countrlea — with  posters,  ads,  pub- 
licity campaigns. 

January  1,  IMS:  Foreign  travel  In  the 
United  States  In  1863  ended  up  17-pcrcent 
higher  than  in  IMl — total  cuatomfers — 
603,715. 

March  1,  1963:  January  and  Febmary  this 
year  saw  foreigners  sightseeing  in  the  "good 
old  U.S.A."  at  a  rate  37.4-percent  higher  than 
In  January-February  1981.  Midwinter  2- 
month  total,  76,514. 


PROPOSED  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN 
TREATY 


This  kind  of  long-term  competitive  pres- 
sure la  what  businessmen  today  describe  as 
tha  profit  squeeoe.  They  would  dearly  love 
to  "administer"  it  or  "tax"  it  out  of  exist- 
ence. If  the  theoreticians  would  only  tell 
them  how. 


CXABXLI 

Consider  the  events  reported  on  page  IS  of 
this  issue  ('P.  4  G.  V.  Scott:  Battle  of  tha 
Century") .  Here  Is  Saott  Paper,  a  company 
with  a  powerfully  entrenched  poaltlon  In 
consumer  paper  products,  a  poaltlon  bol- 
stered by  reputation,  smart  advertising, 
shrewd  marketing  and  plenty  of  cash.  What 
happens?  Along  comes  Procter  ft  Gamble 
driven  by  Its  ceaseless  search  for  new  mar- 
keu  and  new  profits — and  Scott  has  a  big 
battle  on  Its  hands.  This  on  top  of  Scott's 
long-standing  tugging  and  hauling  against 
Kimberly-Clark,  against  local  outfits  and 
against  private  brands. 

Or  consider  the  razor-blade  business.  Gil- 
lette, as  smart  and  as  rich  a  marketing  orga- 
nization as  there  U.  has  long  held  70  percent 
of  the  U.S.  blade  business.  But  Olllatta 
held  back  on  the  stainless  steel  blade,  and 
Its  previously  stalemated  oompetitors'  saw 
their  chance.  Result?  And  so  It  Boes  with 
the  events  reported  in  this  and  every  Issue 
of  Forbes.  Ifo  market,  however  strongly 
held,  is  safe.  Let  a  company  rest  on  Ita 
oars  and,  no  matter  how  far  ahead  It  may 
have  been.  It  ts  quickly  overtaken. 


Price  oosnpetltlon  ta  certainly  le 
lent  than  it  once  waa.     Bhcrt-tem  umiipall 

CIX 89a 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL 
ACT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cently created  International  Travel  Act 
which  operates  under  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  had  great  success  In  its 
shtMrt  existerK^. 

The  activities  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Serv- 
ice have  covered  the  globe  and  operate 
in  45  major  countries  of  the  world  with 
posters,  ads.  and  publicity  campaigns — 
all  telling  of  the  tourist  attractions  and 
friendliness  with  which  foreign  visitors 
will  be  greeted  in  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  the  results  achieved  thus 
far  have  been  considerable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle recently  published  in  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  magazine  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UJS.  ToDXiSM  AT  Last 

In  Roma  you  can  now  read  big  posters 
proclaiming  *iSeoprlte  un  Muevo  Mondo. 
VUltate  gli  SUtl  Unltl." 

Along  tha  Rhine  the  same  enchanting  mes- 
sage appeals  to  passers-by:  "Reisen  81e  in 
eln  Neue  Welt.    Besuchen  Sle  die  U-aJL" 

Bven  in  S4o  Paulo,  Brazil,  enticing  blll- 
boarda  cry  out  In  Portuguese :  "Deecubra  um 
Mondo  NOVO.    Vlslte  os  CUJl." 

In  any  language,  that  says:  "Discover  a 
new  world.  See  the  U.S-A."  The  United 
Statea  Is  finally  selling  Itself  as  a  place  for 
foreign  toiu-Lsts  to  visit,  bring  their  pocket- 
books,  and  spend.  And  It's  paying  off,  In  a 
ettrrent  official  drive  of  the  U.8.  Govenmient 
to  promote  tourism  In  America  as  a  way  of 
bringing  foreign  bucks  to  the  homeland.  We 
find  it  rtfraaliing  for  us  to  play  merchant 
Inatwad  of  anything  Irom  Santa  Clans,  to 
wet  nurse,  to  doormat  in  our  relations  with 
our  world  neighbors.  All  the  pleas  "for  un- 
derstanding" that  we've  heard  for  years  have 
a  batter  chance  this  way  than  any  other. 
Who  VBdai  stands  oaa  another  better  than 
a  buyar  and  aeller.  haggling  over  a  deal? 
And  baiMea,  «a  need  the  dough. 

Here^  tlie  record  of  U.8.  tourism  so  far: 

Juae  IMl:  U.S.  Travel  Service  (to  promote 
tourism  here)  authorized  by  act  of  Congreas 
(tha  International  Travel  Act) . 

Utkxmxj  1962:  VB.  Travel  Servlca  orga- 
nised aa  a  wing  at  tha  U.S.  X>spartment  at 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
preamble  to  the  treaty  abandoning  nu- 
clear weapons  tests  signed  by  us  in  Mos- 
cow is  deceptive-  It  states  that  the  prin- 
cipal aim  of  the  Russians,  the  British 
and  the  Americans  is  the  quickest  pos- 
sible achievement  of  an  agreement  on 
general  and  complete  disamuunent,  yet 
the  treaty  includes  nothing'whatever  on 
that  subject 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
the  arms  race  that  has  been  going  on 
during  the  cold  war  has  fawjiQiw^  a  great- 
er financial  burden  on  the  Soviet  Union 
than  on  us,  resulting  in  a  low  standard 
of  living.  This  is  a  burden  that  Khru- 
shchev would  like  to  have  eased.  It  Is 
also  to  his  interest  to  have  the  people  of 
Russia  and  of  the  whole  world  believe 
that  his  principal  aim  is  general  dis- 
armament. 

This  was  clearly  illustrated  at  the  In- 
terparliamentary   Union    meeting    last 
October  in  Brasilia,  where  I  served  as 
chairman   of   the   UJS.    delegation   and 
spoke  on  the  Russian  proposal  put  for- 
ward at  that  time  for  world  disarma- 
ment.   Characteristically,  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  its 
satellites  at  that  international  conference 
strongly  recommended  international  dis- 
armament, but  without  any  opportunity 
for  anybody  to  inspect  the  extent  to 
which  the  Commimists  would  live  up  to 
such  a  program.    This  proposal,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  being  put  forward 
at  the  very  time  tte  United  States  was 
learning  the  fxill  extent  of  the  grave 
threat  it  faced  from  the  long-range  mis- 
siles the  Russians  had  secretiy  installed 
in  Cuba.     Ilie  incident  that  best  illus- 
trated the  duplicity  of  the  Communists 
was  the  bitter  attack  made  upon  the 
United   States   by  Soviet   and   satellite 
delegates  because  of  our  naval  blockade 
of  Cuba  t}efore  they  got  the  word  in 
Brazil   that   the   Russians  had   openly 
admitted  lying  to  us  alxnrt  the  nature 
of  their  Cuban  missiles. 

During  the  lifetime  of  the  United 
Nations,  Russia  has  used  its  veto  100 
times,  and  has  killed  every  sii«]e  pro- 
posal for  effective  worid  peace  pot  for- 
ward by  the  United  States  and  other  free 
countries. 

In  1961,  we  entered  into  an  Informal 
no-testing  agreement  with  Klinishchev, 
and  while  American  and  Russian  repre- 
sentatives were  debating  in  Geneva  tenns 
for  a  formal  treaty,  the  Russians  were 
engaged  in  feverish  preparations  to  test 
the  largest  nuclear  bombs  ever  exploded 
in  the  atmosphere.    They  ran  ncT^j  100 
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teatB.  With  total  exploalre  power  and  con- 
sequent nuclear  fallout  equal  to  the 
force  of  300  millkm  tons  of  TNT.  This 
series  of  testa  definitely  placed  the  Rus- 
sians ahead  of  us  in  the  perfecting  of 
the  largest  nuclear  weapons  over  devised, 
but  they  still  Dee<led  to  do  underground 
testing,  which  Is  permitted  in  the  present 
treaty. 

In  denouncing  the  yiolations  of  the  no- 
testing  agreement.  President  Kennedy 
said  in  November  1901 : 

If  they  foolad  vut  once,  it  u  their  fault: 
and  U  tbey  fool  us  twice.  It  will  be  our  fault. 

As  a  safegxiard  against  our  being  fooled 
twice,  the  President  declared  speclflcallj 
in  January  1962.  that  any  future  agree- 
ment we  might  conclude  with  the  Rus- 
sians on  nuclear  test  controls  would  have 
to  contain  "methods  of  inspection  and 
control  which  could  protect  us  against 
a  repetition  of  prolonged  secret  prepara- 
tlcxis  for  a  sudden  series  of  major  tests." 

Up  to  the  current  treaty,  the  President 
has  consistently  insisted  on  the  right  of 
Inspection.  And  Khrushchev  has  just 
as  consistently  refiised  and  still  refuses. 
The  Russian  Premier  did  promise  last 
fall  that  we  would  have  the  right  to  in- 
spect his  withdrawal  of  the  missiles  from 
Cuba,  and  then,  characteristically,  he 
reneged  on  that  promise. 

So  now  we  are  being  asked  to  believe 
what  has  never  been  true  of  any  dictator 
in  the  history  of  the  world ;  namely,  that 
Khrushchev  is  willing  to  give  up  the  mili- 
tary force  through  which  his  predecessor 
came  to  power  and  through  which 
Khrushchev,  himself,  has  subsequently 
been  maintained  in  power;  and  Khru- 
shchev asks  us  and  the  free  world  to 
accept  his  simple  promise  to  do  this  while 
denying  permission  to  us  to  inspect  the 
Russian  military  program  either  in  the 
Soviet  Union  or  in  any  of  its  satellite 
countries. 

Under  the  no-inspection  provision  of 
the  new  test  ban  treaty,  it  will  be  possi- 
ble for  the  Russians  to  carry  out  the 
same  elaborate  preparations  for  a  new 
atmospheric  testing  program  as  they  did 
when  they  doubleeroesed  us  In  1961  while 
piously  proclaiming  their  good  faith  to 
our  negotiators  In  Qeneva. 

If  our  own  mlUtsuy  experts  testify  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Conunlt- 
tee  that  we  cannot  be  hurt  by  ratifying 
the  pending  test  ban  treaty,  I  shall  be 
inclined  to  vote  for  It;  but  no  amount  of 
soothing  talk  by  Ambassador  Harrlman 
or  by  anyone  else  about  the  change  of 
heart  of  B3iruBhehev.  or  about  the  tear 
he  saw  in  Khrushchev's  eye  when  they 
were  discussing  a  program  of  friendly 
coexistence  win  convince  me  that  we  can 
trust  those  who  have  repeatedly  and 
consistently  proven  to  all  the  world  that 
they  cannot  be  trusted. 

In  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Jesus 
warned  us  as  follows: 

Beware  of  falM  prcpheU  which  come  to 
you  In  aheep'a  clothing,  but  Inwardly  they 
are  rarenlng  wolvM.  Te  ahall  know  them  by 
their  fruits.  Do  man  gather  grapes  of  thorns 
or  Ogs  of  thistisa?  Sven  so.  every  good  tree 
brlngeth  forth  |oodl  fruit,  but  a  corrupt  tree 
brlngeth  forth,  evil  fruit. 

When  I  was  a  young  lawyer  practicing 
in  the  counties  of  Rockbridge.  Amherst, 
and  Kelson,  I  knew  a  mountaineer  living 


on  the  Tye  River  in  Nelson  County,  lo- 
cally called  Ache  lies  Fitzgerald,  or  more 
affectionately  known  as     Old  Ach. " 

"Old  Ach"  fell  out  with  a  neighbor  who 
was  a  great  religious  exaltor  on  Sun- 
day, but  anything  else  during  the  other 
6  days  of  the  week.  Fixing  that  neigh- 
bor with  a  piercing  brown  eye.  "Old  Ach" 
said.  "The  Good  Book  says  that  by  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them,  but  you  have 
never  put  forth  even  a  blossom  " 

I  ask  the  relatives  of  those  slauKhtered 
in  the  streets  of  Budapest  for  their  defi- 
nition of  Khrushchev's  program  of 
peaceful  coexistence. 


EUDITOR  OP  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Pub- 
lishers' Auxiliary — a  "trade"  newspaper 
published  fortnightly  by  the  National 
Editorial  Association — contains  what  I 
like  to  think  of  as  a  good  news"  feature 
story  in  each  issue  under  the  heading. 
"Editor  of  the  Week' 

The  editorial  board  of  the  Auxiliary 
selects  as  the  subject  of  this  feature  story 
an  editor  who  has  made  and  is  making 
important  contributions  in  his  or  her 
work  in  the  publishing  of  a  newspaper. 

While  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  me- 
chanics of  selection  in  citing  the  various 
editors  who  are  so  recognized,  from  my 
own  reading  of  these  articles  I  gather 
that  the  choice  is  made  in  approximately 
this  fashion: 

First.  The  newspaper,  because  of  the 
consistent  and  devoted  work  of  the  edi- 
tor, enjoys  a  reputation  of  great  integ- 
rity that  Is  a  credit  to  the  newspaper  in- 
dustry and  maintains  standards  in  full 
keeping  with  responsibilities  and  pnvl- 
leges  that  accompany  the  rights  of  a  free 
press. 

Second  The  editor,  through  his  or  her 
paper,  has  been  an  effective  "force  for 
good"  in  the  growth  and  progress  of  the 
community  and  locality  served  by  the 
publication. 

Third.  The  high  ideal  of  a  respect  for 
each  person  as  an  individual,  a  dedica- 
tion to  enhancement  of  our  moral  values. 
and  a  cherished  devotion  to  our  country, 
is  fully  and  faithfully  advanced  by  the 
editor. 

Perhaps  there  Is  another  basis  for  rec- 
ognizing these  editors,  and  perhaps  there 
are  additional  standards  to  be  met,  but 
I  know  from  my  own  observations  and 
personal  acquaintance  that  those  editors 
who  have  been  recognized  by  the 
Auxiliary  achieve  the  goals  which  I  have 
brief!y  outlined. 

In  the  most  recent  Issue  of  the  Pub- 
lishers' Auxiliary.  August  3.  1963.  one  of 
our  South  DakoU  editors  is  honored  as 
"Editor  of  the  Week  • 

This  South  Dakota  publisher  is  not  the 
first  by  any  means  to  be  selected  by  the 
Publishers'  Auxiliary  for  this  particular 
recognition.  Over  the  years  a  numt>er 
of  our  outstanding  editors  and  publish- 
V»  from  South  Dakota  have  been  des- 
ignated for  this  honor,  and  from  my 
own  friendship  of  many  years  with  the 
members  of  the  fourth  estate  In 
South  Dakota.  I  know  these  tributes  are 
richly  deserved. 

Such  is  the  case  with  Mrs.  Rachel 
Lung  Walradth.  editor  and  publisher  of 


the  White  Leader  in  White,  S.  Dak.. 
Brookings  County. 

Mrs.  Walradth.  whom  I  am  privileged 
and  pleased  to  refer  to  as  a  dear  personal 
friend,  is  one  of  the  Nation's  oldest  active 
newspaper  editors. 

She  L  85  and  has  been  in  the  newspa- 
per business  for  70  years,  going  back  to 
the  days  when,  as  a  girl  of  15.  she  was 
settinar  type  by  hand  at  the  Elkton  Rec- 
ord at  Elkton,  also  In  Brooklnps  County. 

Mrs  Walradth  is  a  pioneer  newspaper 
editor  and  over  the  years  has  not  only 
observed  the  development  of  her  com- 
munity and  our  State,  but  has  had  an 
important  role  in  that  development 
through  her  publishing  endeavors. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  to  salute 
Mrs  Rachel  Walradth.  publisher  of  the 
White  Leader,  as  "Editor  of  the  Week." 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rscord  at  this  point  the 
very  excellent  article  about  Mrs.  Wal- 
radth written  by  Mr.  Bill  Dorr,  managing 
editor  of  the  Publishers'  Auxiliary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[PYom     the    Publlahers'    Auxiliary,     Aug.    3. 

1063) 

South    D.^KoTA■8    Cackling    Old    Hkn    Bust 

AT  70th  Ybab  or  NrwsPAPKBiNo 

(By  Bill  Dorr) 

When    young    preacher    George    Lung    of 

MInnesoU    brought    his    family    across    the 

prairies  to  South  Dakota  In  1882  the  sky  had 

to  stretch  Itself  the  limit  to  touch  the  four 

corners  of  the  great  Hat  earth. 

"Life  has  been  Interesting  since  then." 
says  R.achel  Lung  Walradth,  Lung's  daughter, 
who  also  made  the  Journey  by  covered  wagon 
Mrs  Walradth  at  85,  Is  editor  of  the  White 
(S  Dak  )  Leader  and  one  of  the  country's 
oldest  active  newspaper  editors 

"From  covered  wagons  to  Jets  and  space- 
craft; from  twisted  hay.  Haxstraw  and  "buf- 
falo chips'  to  automatic  (maybe  soon  solar) 
heat;  from  the  open  prairies  to  groves  and 
modern  homes  I  wonder  If  another  85  years 
can  produce  such  marvelous  changes. 

"However,  human  nature  hasn't  changed 
much."  she  adds  "No  matter  under  what 
conditions  people  live,  human  nature  is  much 
the  same  and  moral  values  do  not  fluctuate 
like  economic  circumstances  " 

Mrs  Walradth  should  know.  A  self-ad- 
mitted cackling  old  hen.  she  spends  more 
time  observing  than  cackling  She  became  a 
printer  at  a  time  when  coy  young  ladles 
held  on  to  skirts  In  self -protection  as  they 
swept  past  the  Elkton  Record  print  shop 
where  she  had  her  first  Job,  setting  type  by 
hand,  at  16.  The  everlasting  dry  years  of  the 
broad  South  Dakota  plains  and  depression 
even  beyond  In  the  cities  ended  her  formal 
education   after   a  year  In  high  school. 

In  1918.  she  married  Oeorge  Walradth  and 
moved  to  White.  In  June  1034  the  White 
Leader  was  ready  to  be  disbanded  when  two 
local  men,  a  banker  and  the  postmaster, 
bought  the  property  and  hired  a  widow  to 
operate  It.  Mrs  Walradth  was  hired  as  a 
typesetter 

Opportunity  followed  for  both  ladles.  The 
widow  soon  married,  and  soon  after  Mrs. 
Walradth  bought  the  paper  and  has  operated 
it    since. 

During  the  years  that  followed  Mrs.  Wal- 
radth—like  her  SUte — endured.  The  hot 
dry  years  of  the  thirties  parched  the  endlea 
earth  and  when  It  occaflonally  softened,  the 
strong  prairie  winds  blew  away  the  soil  and 
freshly  planted  seeds.  Farmers  planted 
strong  trees  around  tall  chimneyed  old  farm- 
houses and  watched  the  drying  limbs  reach 
hopelessly  for  a  sky  that  was  often  clouded 
with  blowing  BoU.     At  the  Leader,  Mrs   Wal- 
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rndth  did  most  of  the  work,  writing,  settiog 
type,  and  all  the  other  chores.  Bar  husband 
who  had  other  occupations,  ■— Isted  with 
maintenance.  Mrs.  Walradth  sat  type  liy 
h.ind  until  1&40  when  sha  bought  aome 
equipment  from  a  discontinued  weekly — In- 
cluding a  Unotjrpe. 

"Like  any  profession,  newspaparlng  has  Its 
t.'^ibulatluns,"  she  says,  "but  th«  aatlafacUoa 
( f  being  of  service  to  a  small  eommunity  off- 
eeta  them.  Being  too  busy  to  think  about 
oneself  Is   wholesome." 

Needless  to  say  this  "cackling  old  hen"  has 
mtle  time  to  think  about  herself.  In  ta«r 
weekly  column  under  that  heading,  she  takes 
to  task  the  problems  of  the  universe  in  neat 
sm.ill  paragraphs  wedgad  between  homey 
notes  like:  "Mrs.  Bertha  Stamp  will  be  90 
years  of  age  June  34." 

And :  "It's  about  time  for  White  to  put  on 
some  kind  of  entertainment  or  appreciation 
program.  How  about  a  hootenanny  and 
w!ng-dlng?" 

The  other  paragraphs  deal  with  unrelated 
matters  such  as  religion  In  schools,  lab<»- 
troubles,  and  racial  problems. 

After  a  long  day  at  the  olBce  ebe  hurries 
home  to  work  In  her  garden  (one  of  her 
hobbles)  and  after  dinner  perhaps  dash  off 
a  few  lines  of  verse  (another  hobby).  One 
of  her  ballads  has  been  set  to  music.  Her 
biggest  Job  as  a  Journalist  was  compiling  and 
publishing  her  city's  history  for  annlTcrsary 
editions. 

About  awards  and  honors  she  doesn't 
cackle  much:  "Several  firsts,  seconds,  and 
thirds  In  the  Btate  contests,  and  a  lifetime 
membership  In  the  South  Dakota  Press 
Women."  she  recalls. 

She  had  given  up  hope  of  ever  havti^r  a 
high  school  diploma  but  recelTed  an  honor- 
ary one  from  White  High  School  In  1867. 

"I  dont  know  how  long  111  eontlnue  edit- 
ing," she  refleeu.  "After  all  theae  yeara  I'd 
bate  to  quit,  but  when  a  woman  passee  80  she 
knows  she  wlU  have  to  atop  someday  before 
long." 


TENTH   ANNIVERSARY   OF   VS.   IN- 
FORMATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  In  commenting  on  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  TJS.  Information 
Agency  I  think  It  Is  weH  to  note  that  its 
radio  arm.  the  Voice  of  America — VOA — 
has  been  vastly  strengthened  by  the 
opening  early  this  year  of  a  giant  4.8- 
million-watt  transmitter  completed  in 
my  home  State  of  North  Carolina.  This 
transmitter  Is  situated  near  Oreenvllle 
in  the  eastern  part  of  my  State  where 
broadcasts  are  transmitted  throughout 
the  world. 

As  we  all  know  the  power  of  domestic 
radio  transmitters  is  limited  to  50.000 
watts.  It  is  a  matter  of  simple  arithme- 
tic to  demonstrate  that  the  VOA's  North 
Carolina  transmitter  complex  Is  equal  to 
more  than  90  of  the  most  powerful  do- 
mestic transmitters. 

This  VOA  plant  covers  more  than 
6,000  acres  including  two  transmitter  lo- 
caUons  and  one  receiver  aite.  As  we  all 
know,  the  Voice  of  America  operates  7 
days  a  week  around  the  clock  and  this 
new  VOA  facility  at  GreenvlUe  gtres  ttiis 
country  a  louder  and  clearer  yoice  di- 
rect to  Latin  America.  Europe,  and 
Africa.  Not  only  does  this  provide  better 
reception  for  millions  of  listeners  and 
Increase  the  total  audience,  but  it  gives 
Voice  of  America  stations  in  Eurc^,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Africa  more  reliable 
and  higher  quality  programs  for  relay 
to  their  target  areas. 


We  know,  of  course,  that  the  UJ3.  In- 
formation AgeiKy  uses  all  means  of  com- 
munication to  the  people  of  the  workl. 
including  the  printed  word  In  news- 
papers, pamphlets,  magazhies,  and 
books;  visual  material  such  as  photo- 
graphs, displays,  exhibits,  motion  pic- 
tures, and  television.  But  radio  is 
imique  in  that  it  cannot  effectively  be 
Biopped  at  national  bovmdaries,  even  by 
-jamming";  it  is  relaUvely  inexpensive; 
it  reaches  tremendous  audiences  in- 
stantaneously. 

We  in  North  Carolina  are  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  our  State  was  chosen 
for  the  location  of  the  new  radio  trans- 
mitter, but  this  is  not  the  only  reason  we 
feel  especially  close  to  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact.  too.  that  the 
Directors  of  the  USIA  have  been  North 
Carolinians. 

The  present  Director,  Mr.  Edward  R. 
Murrow,  is  a  native  North  Carolinian, 
and  he  is  doing  a  truly  tremendous  Job 
of  sending  the  message  of  America  and 
freedom  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Murrow 's  predecessor,  Mr.  George 
V.  Allen,  is  also  a  North  Carolinian,  and 
his  wonderful  record"  as  Director  of 
USIA  and  as  a  diplomat  is  well  known  to 
all  of  us. 


ATTTTUDE  OF  CHURCH  OP  LATTER- 
DAY  SAINTS  TOWARD  JOHN 
BIRCH    SOCIETY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  28  of  this  year  there  appears  on 
page  9701  of  the  Rccord  an  insertion 
made  by  my  colleague  [Mr.  Moss]  in 
^ilch  he  discusses  briefly  the  attitude  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  (Mormon)  Church 
toward  the  John  Birch  Society,  and  in 
which  was  printed  a  statement  from  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  March  21,  1963, 
under  the  heading.  "L-DS  Presidency  Is- 
sues Stand  on  Birch  Society." 

Then  follows  a  brief  three-sentence 
statement  regarding  the  position  of  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft 
Benson.  It  Is  headed  by  a  line  in  paren- 
theses. •Trom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
March  21,  1963."  This  carries  with  it 
the  Implication  that  all  three  sentences 
are  quotations  from  that  paper  on  that 
date.  In  fact,  the  first  two  sentences 
are  pari4>hrase8.  and  only  the  third  is  a 
direct  quotation  from  the  article.  This 
handling  of  Mr.  Benson's  position  has 
disturbed  many  of  his  friends  in  Utah, 
and  at  the  request  of  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Lee,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  the  texts 
of  the  thxet  statements  in  their  complete 
form. 

First,  in  order  to  set  the  record  in 
focus.  I  should  like  to  reinsert  the  first 
statement  from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  on 
March  21, 1963,  under  the  heading,  "L-DS 
Presidency  Issues  Stand  on  Birch  Sod- 
etj." 

Second,  Immediately  following  it  I 
would  Uke  to  insert  the  entire  text  of  the 
other  article  printed  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  on  the  same  day,  March  21, 
1M3,  whose  headline  reads.  "Benson 
Clarifies  Views  on  Birch  Society  Stand." 
It  win  be  noticed  that  the  sixth  para- 


grai^  in  that  article  is  the  one  quoted 
on  page  9701  of  the  Record. 

Third,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Lee,  I 
offer  for  the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  on  August  1.  1963,  and  signed  by 
Clare  Middlemiss.  secretary  to  David  O. 
McKay,  president  of  the  L-DS  Church. 
Tlie  letter  to  Biir.  Lee  not  only  contains 
my  authority  to  insert  the  letter  in  the 
Record,  but  also  quotes  an  earlier  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Lee  and  also  signed  by 
Clare  Middlemiss,  secretary  to  President 
McKay,  which  stated  the  church  position 
in  slightly  different  language. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  three 
statements  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcosd,  as  follows: 
Ir-DS  Prksidenct  Issuws  Stakd  on  Btbcr 

SocncTT 
The  first  presidency  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  Thursday  issued 
a  formal  statement  to  "correct  the  false 
statements  and  unwarranted  aesumptlons 
regarding  the  position  allegedly  taken  by 
leaders  of  the  church  on  political  questions 
In  general  and  the  John  Birch  Society  in 
particular." 

The  statement  follows: 
"The  church  recognises  and  protects  the 
rights  of  Its  members  to  express  their  per- 
sonal political  beliefs,  but  It  reaenres  to  Itself 
the  right  to  formulate  and  proclaim  Its  own 
doctrine. 

"We  believe  In  a  two-party  system,  and  all 
our  members  are  perfectly  free  to  support 
the  party  of  their  choice. 

"We  deplore  the  presumption  of  some  poli- 
ticians, especially  <dBcers,  coordinators,  and 
members  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  who 
undertake  to  aline  the  church  and  Its  lead- 
ership with   their  partisan  news. 

"We  encoiirage  our  members  to  exercise 
the  right  of  cltlaenahlp,  to  vote  according  to 
their  own  convlcticms.  but  no  one  should  seek 
or  pretend  to  have  our  approval  of  their  ad- 
herence to  any  extreme  Ideologies. 

"We  denounce  communism  aa  being  antl- 
Chrlstian,  antl-Amerlcan,  and  the  enemy  of 
freedom,  but  we  think  they  who  pretend  to 
fight  it  by  casting  aspersions  on  our  eleeted 
officers  or  other  fellow  cltiaens  do  the  antl- 
Communlst  cause  a  great  diseerrlce. 

"We  again  urge  our  btahafie,  stake  preal- 
dents,  and  other  oflleers  of  the  church  to 
refuse  all  appllcaUons  for  the  use  of  our 
chapels,  cult\u-al  halls,  or  other  places  for 
poUtlcal  mecUngs,  mooey-ralslng  jwc^ja- 
ganda,  or  to  promote  any  person's  political 
ambiUons." 

The  statement  was  signed  by  President 
David  O.  McKay,  Henry  D.  Mbyle,  and  Hugh 
B.  Brown,  counselors  In  the  first  presidency 
of  thechurch. 


[From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Mar.  21,  1963] 

Benson  Claeifies  Virws  on  Bixcb  Society 

Stand 

At  least  1,000  persons  have  written  head- 
quarters of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Chrtet  of 
Latter-day  Saints  seeking  the  church's  views 
on  the  John  Birch  Society.  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
member  of  the  CouncU  of  Twelve  Apostles 
disclosed  Wednesday. 

Returning  to  Salt  Lake  City  from  U  a-day 
buslnesB  trip  to  New  Tork.  the  former  UJS. 
Secretary  of  Agrtoulture  said  he  Is  amaaed 
at  the  number  of  persons  BMklng  such  in- 
quiries. 

"At  least  a  thousand  persons,  either  mem- 
bers of  the  society  or  Just  well  Informed  on 
it  have  written  PreaMent  David  O.  McKay 
to  learn  the  church's  stand."  Bde*  Benson 
said. 

Mr.  Benson  said  that  although  he  U  not  a 
member  of  tlje  aodety,  he  "itrongly"  beeves 
in  Its  principles.  He  adad  that  hf  tke  same 
token,  while  he  la  not  a  member  ot  the  Tarm 
Bureau,  be  believea  in  its  effort*,  too. 
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Mr  Benson  aald  h*  U  too  buay  with  bla 
church  work  to  )oln  in*ny  organiaaUon*  he 
would  like  to  support. 

"I  h»Te  stated,  m  my  personal  opinion 
only,  that  the  Jobn  Birch  Society  "U  the  most 
effective  nonchureh  orgmnlaatlon  In  our  fl(ht 
against  ereeplnf  Boel&lUm  and  godless  com- 
munism.' 

"Obviously  only  one  man.  President  David 
O.  McKay,  speaks  for  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  SalnU  (Mormon)  on 
matters  of  policy. 

"In  reeponae  to  many  Inquiries,  the  office 
of  President  McKay  has  lUted.  that  mem- 
bers of  the  church  are  free  to  Join  antl- 
Communlst  orfanlaatloos  if  they  desire  and 
their  membership  In  the  church  Ls  not 
Jeopardized  by  so  doing. 

"  The  church  Is  not  opposing  the  John 
Birch  Society  or  any  other  organization  of 
like  nature;  hovevar.  It  Is  definitely  oppoeed 
to  anyone's  using  the  church  for  the  purpose 
of  Increasing  mambershlp  for  private  organi- 
zations sponoorlnc  these  various  ideologies.'  " 

Elder  Benson,  whose  son.  Reed.  Is  Utah 
coordinator  for  the  John  Birch  Society,  said 
be  Is  completely  Impressed  by  the  people 
who  are  pushing  the  work  of  the  society  and 
praised  the  "honeaty  and  Integrity  "  of  Robert 
Welch,  the  founder. 


Th«  CnvracB  of  Jestts  CHaisr 

OF  L>ATT«B-DAT  S.^I.VTS. 

Salt  Lake  Citf,  Utah.  Auffutt  l.  1963. 
Mr  Roanr  W.  Lb, 
5aZt  LoJce  Citf.  Utah. 

Daaa  BaoTK^  Las:  In  your  letter  of  July 
27.  1963.  you  state  that  Senator  Waixacx  P. 
Bbmnxtt  will  enter  In  the  CoNcaxssioNAL 
RaccAo  a  copy  ot  a  letter  which  has  been  sent 
from  this  olBoa  to  members  of  the  church 
who  have  Inquired  whether  or  not  the  church 
objects  to  thatr  Joining  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

Prealdent  McKay  has  instructed  me  to  tell 
you  that  Senator  Bawmrrr  has  his  permission 
to  have  printed  In  the  CoNoaaasxoNAL  Rccoao 
the  letter  In  quaaUon  as  follows 

"Inasmuch  as  Prealdent  McKay  Is  under 
such  a  heavy  schedule  of  duties  and  meetings 
asaoclated  with  the  general  administration 
of  the  church,  ha  has  asked  me  to  acknowl- 
edge for  him  your  letters  of  January  25  and 
38.  IMS.  wberatn  you  make  reference  to  a 
recent  stetemant  published  by  the  Orst  presi- 
dency setting  forth  the  poeltlon  of  the  church 
regarding  partisan  politics  and  other  related 
matters. 

"I  have  been  directed  to  say  that  memtiers 
of  the  church  are  free  to  Join  antl-Cotn- 
munlat  organisations  If  th^y  desire  and  their 
membership  In  the  church  Is  not  Jeopardized 
by  so  doing.  The  church  Is  not  opposing  the 
John  Birch  aoeiaty  or  any  other  organiza- 
tion of  like  nature:  however.  It  Is  definitely 
opposed  to  anyone's  using  the  church  for 
the  purpose  of  Increasing  membership  for 
private  organisations  sponsoring  these  varl- 
ovis  Ideologies. 

"Sincerely  yours. 

"CrAaz  MioDLCMiss. 

"Secretary  to  Freaident  David  O   McKay  " 

With  best  wishes.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CXaks  MiDOLKmas, 

Secretary  to  Pretident  DaxHd  O    McKay. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  by  In- 
serting the  full  text  of  these  three  state- 
ments, I  hope  I  will  have  been  able  to 
clear  up  any  misunderstandings  that 
may  have  been  created  by  the  earlier — 
and  Incomplete — text  in  the  Record. 


THE  PROMISE  OF  THE  ATOM— AD- 
DRESS BY  DR.  GLENN  SEABORO. 
CHAIRMAN.      ATOMIC       ENERGY 
COMMISSION 
Mr.  McCarthy.     Mr.  President,  Dr. 

Glenn  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 


Energy  Commission,  spoke  recently  In 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  at  the  30th  annual 
Svenakamaa  Dag  celebration  I  bt-lieve 
his  statement  about  the  current  use  and 
the  potential  use  of  nuclear  power  for 
many  different  purpcses  will  be  of  lnt*;r- 
eat  to  Members  of  Congress,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Promi.se  or  the   Atom 
(Remarks    by    Dr    Olenn    T    Seaborg    Chair- 
man    US    Atomic    Energy   C.)nimi.i«l>>n     at 
the  30th  annual  riveiisitarnaa  Dtit?  i-eU-bra- 
tiun.    Minneapolis.    Minn.    June    23.    iyG3i 
It   U  a   real   pleasure    for   me    to   visit    the 
historic    Minnehaha    Park    and    to    Join    you 
here   in   the  oelebniti.'n  wf   the   30th   annual 
Svensltarnas  Dag 

Aa  I  am  of  Swedish  de.srent.  I  have  an 
Interest  in  common  with  members  of  your 
organization  My  mother  was  Swedish,  born 
In  Orangesberg.  Dalarna.  and  my  fathers 
father  came  from  Hallefors,  and  my  fathers 
mother  from  the  Orebro  area  So.  you  can 
see  why  I  feel  closely  related  to  people  of 
Swedish  descent 

Only  last  summer  I  had  ocraalon  to  vl.'ilt 
Sweden  and  again  enjoyed  meetlnt?  and  be- 
coming acquainted  with  many  people  In 
Swedlah  public  life  I  again  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  many  itf  my  relatives  who  live 
In  Sweden  I  waa  Impressed  by  both  Sweden 
and  by  the  Swedish  [>eople.  and  w.is  surpri.sed 
to  learn  that  there  were  aa  many  Swedes  In 
Stockholm  as  there  are  In  Minneapolis 

Moet  Americans  are  of  European  origin  or 
descent  and  America  has  been  built  and  made 
great  by  the  Infusion  of  the  culture,  the 
energy  and  the  hard  work  of  the  millions  of 
inunlgrants  and  their  children  and  children's 
children  And.  It  is  human  for  us  Ui  have 
pride  In  our  ancestry  and  origins 

Over  the  last  several  decades  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  tide  of  scientific  discovery  and 
development  throughout  most  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  It  Is  Important  that  all  of  us  have 
some  comprehension  of  the  Influence  of  sci- 
ence upon  our  civilisation  My  particular  In- 
terest as  a  scientist  Is,  as  you  know.  aUimlc 
energy,  more  properly  called  nuclear  energy, 
and  In  my  opinion  some  of  the  moat  Interest- 
ing and  valuable  scientific  developments  over 
the  last  20  years  have  been  In  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  or  nuclear  energy 

The  preamble  of  the  Atomic  2nergy  Act 
which  established  the  US  At<jmlc  Energy 
Commission  declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  the  development,  use  and 
control  of  atomic  energy  should  be  directed 
so  as  to  make  the  maximum  contribution  to 
the  general  welfare,  subject  at  all  times  to 
the  paramount  objective  of  making  a  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  the  common  defense 
and  security  Congress,  the  author  of  this 
legislation,  has  thus  established  not  only  a 
precept  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
but  also  a  charter  declaring  In  simple  terms 
the  very  purpose  of  Government —namely,  to 
defend  the  people  and  to  contribute  to  their 
general  well-being 

Since  this  Is  the  30th  annu.il  Svenskarnas 
Dag.  I  think  you  may  also  be  interested  In 
what  Sweden  Is  doing  In  nuclear  energy. 
1  visited  there  last  year  As  Is  the  case  In  the 
United  Stetes.  Oovernment  and  private  In- 
dustry have  combined  resources  to  build  an 
excellent  program  Their  effort  is  concen- 
trated on  developing  nuclear  power,  and  with 
good  reason  Not  many  sites  remain  for  add- 
ing more  hydroelectric  plants  which  today 
supply  nine-tenths  of  Sweden's  electrical 
power  needs  M')st  coal  and  oil  Ls  Imported 
and  Sweden's  power  demands  are  growing  at 
the  rate  of  6  to  7  percent  a  year 

So  Sweden  Is  looking  to  the  nucleus  of  the 
atom  to  supply  mneX.  of  her  future  electrlCiil 


p  i»er  needs  I  visited  the  excellent  nuclear 
research  center  that  has  been  developed  at 
Stud.ivlk  on  the  Baltic  Other  plants  and 
f acuities  are  located  at  Stockholm  A  whole 
family  of  research  and  testing  nuclear  reac- 
Ujrs  has  been  built  or  Is  under  construction 
to  lay  the  scientific  and  technlc.il  founda- 
tion for  the  design  and  building  of  large  nu- 
tieiir  powerplaiitfi. 

One  unusual  plant— the  Agesta  nuclear 
power  station — should  be  In  operation  short- 
ly I  ills.)  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this 
pUmt  which  Is  l(x:ated  underground  In  the 
mountains  outside  Stockholm  In  this  case, 
the  heat  which  the  fissioning  atoms  generate 
m  the  reactor  will  not  only  be  used  to  make 
electricity,  but  most  of  the  heat  generated 
will  provide  hot  water  for  district  heating 
at  Piirsta,  a  suburb  south  of  Stockholm 
Just  as  electricity  made  in  nuclear  plants 
Is  no  different  from  that  made  In  oil-  or  coal- 
flrt'd  plants,  this  steam  will  be  no  different 
from  that  made  by  conveiitlonal  means,  it 
wui  not  be  radioactive. 

Tlie  United  States  and  Sweden  cooperate 
iu  tuely  in  the  nuclear  field  As  a  part  of  our 
at<jms-for-peace  program,  a  cooperative 
agreement  has  been  In  effect  with  Sweden 
since  195C  The  areas  of  cooperation  have 
been  extended  several  times  and  will  be  en- 
larged further  In  the  renewal  of  this  Joint 
agreement  now  being  negotiated 

Sweden  has  been  a  leader  In  fostering 
w  trltlwlUe  cooperation  In  the  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy  Harry  Brynlelsson.  man- 
aging director  of  the  Atomic  Knergy  Co.  of 
Sweden,  has  been  active  In  supporting  work 
on  radioactive  waste  dls(K)sal  and  has  served 
a.s  chairman  of  an  International  panel  of  ex- 
[)«rt8  on  disposal  of  radioactive  waste  Into 
the  sea  Another  distinguished  Swedl.sh  sci- 
entist. Dr  Slgvard  Eklund,  Is  director  gen- 
eral of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  with  headquarters  in  Vienna.  Aus- 
tria 

I>e*.  us  now  return  to  the  atomic  or  nuclear 
energy  activities  here  In  the  United  States 

The  program  that  has  received  the  most 
public  attention  In  the  application  of  the 
peaceful  benefits  of  the  atom  Is.  of  courfe. 
our  civilian  nuclear  power  program.  Nuclear 
power,  as  you  may  know.  Is  generated  In  a 
nuclear  reactor  fueled  with  nuclear  fuel  such 
H6  uranium  235  or  plutonlum 

The  reactor,  of  course.  Is  the  machine  by 
which  the  enormous  power  of  the  nucleus  of 
the  atom  Is  produced  and  controlled.  In 
the  generation  of  electricity,  the  reactor  re- 
places the  coal-,  oil-,  or  gas-flred  boiler  of  a 
conventionally  fueled  powerplant.  We  now 
have  33  nuclear  pK>werplante  being  built, 
tested  or  "on  the  line'  In  this  country 
Three  of  these  plants  are  In  this  area  at 
Elk  River.  Minn  ,  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak  .  and 
near  LaCro»se,  Wla 

It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  the  total 
energy  l<x-ked  In  the  world's  uranium  and 
thorium  ores — which  can  be  used  as  fuel  In 
nuclear  reactors — Is  many  thousandfold  that 
In  the  known  reserves  of  conventional  or 
fossil  fuels,  such  as  oil.  gas  and  coal  This 
assumes  that  It  will  be  possible  to  develop 
advanced,  highly  cfBclent  reactors,  known  as 
breeder  reactors,  capable  of  producing  more 
nxiclear  fuel  than  they  consume  With  these 
reactors  we  can  utilize  not  only  the  seven- 
tcnths  of  1  percent  of  the  fissionable  Isotope 
uranium  235  found  In  nature,  but  the  much 
more  abundant  Isotopxe  uranium  238,  and 
also  thorium  232  This  energy  reserve  Is 
lmf>ortant  since  our  ccjuntry's  economy  and 
growth  are  linked  closely  with  our  requlre- 
mente  for  energy  and  power,  p.irtlcularly 
electrical   power 

As  some  of  you  may  know,  the  Atomic 
Knergy  Commission  recently  submitted  a  re- 
port to  President  Kennedy  In  which  we  noted 
that  civilian  nuclear  power  was  on  the 
threshold  of  being  economically  competitive 
with  other  forms  of  electric  power  generation 
In  fact.  In  certain  high-cost  fuel  itreiLs  of  the 
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United  Stetes.  such  m  Oallfomla  and  New 
England,  utilities  have  already  decided  to 
proceed  with  the  Inunedlate  oonstruetlon  of 
new.  large  nuclear  powerplante  because  they 
consider  them  to  be  economical. 

The  Oovernment  expecte  to  give  continued 
and  Increased  support  to  the  development  at 
the  breeder  reactors  which  I  have  prevloTuly 
mentioned;  and  the  result  of  such  Ckivem- 
inent  assistance  should  be  such  that  by  the 
year  2000  probably  60  percent  of  all  electrical 
[x.wer  generated  In  this  country  will  be  from 
nucleiu-  sources,  and  essentially  all  new 
plants  built  from  that  time  on  will  be 
nuclear   plante. 

Now  Id  like  to  say  Just  a  few  words  at>out 
the  use  of  nuclear  power  for  propulsion  of 
merchant  ships.     Out  of  the  approximately 
1.000  vessels  making  up  the  American  mer- 
chant   marine,    only    about    60    can    sustain 
crulfilng  speeds  as  high  as  18  knote.     We  be- 
lieve nuclear   power  will  give  us  merchant 
ships   that   can    cruise   steadily  at  26  to  80 
knots  without  having  to  refuel  at  the  end 
of    each    run.     Fast    trips    at    these    speeds 
would,  It  Is  expected,  play  a  major  part  In 
revitalizing  the  American  merchant  marine. 
I    hope    you    re&lice    that    the    cnrrent 
troubles    with    oiu-    splendid    nuclear    ship 
Savannah,  the  world's  first  nuclear-powered 
cargo-passenger  ship,  do  not  spring  from  any 
deficiency  In   the  nuclear  technology.     It  la 
designed  to  operate  3!^   years  and  to  travel 
about  350.000  miles  on  one  loading  of  fuel. 
Imagine.  14  times  around  the  world  without 
refueling. 

The  Savannah  has  visited  about  a  docen 
US  ports  and  has  been  received  enthusi- 
astically. It  has  gone  30,000  mllea  under 
nuclear  power  and  has  cruised  at  more  than 
22  knots.  It  has  shown  the  world  that 
nuclear  power  for  merchant  ships  Is  feasible. 
I  have  been  aboard  the  Savannah  tat  a  short 
run  It  Is  an  exciting  experience  to  feel  this 
beautiful  ship  glide  throtigh  the  water  under 
nuclear  power  without  boilers  or  amoks- 
stacks.  We  are  confident  that  the  Savannah 
will  point  the  way  for  nuclear  merchant  ships 
of  the  future. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  uses  of  nuclear 
energy  Is  for  space  propulsion.  The  dimen- 
sion of  space,  exemplified  by  travel  to  the 
moon  and  the  planeto,  has  long  been  a 
dream  of  men.  So  much  has  It  been  a 
dream  that  references  to  It  have  been  prac- 
tically limited  to  miracles  and  to  science 
fiction.  While  man  becomes  adjusted  to 
life  in  new  and  strange  physical  envlron- 
mente  through  the  rather  slow  prooeaaes  of 
evolution  and  adt^tetlon,  his  adjustment  to 
recent  prospecte  of  a  new  spatial  dimension 
In  his  environment  has  been  swift  and  sure. 
For.  as  has  often  been  true  since  the  advent 
of  the  Scientific  Revolution  of  the  last  two 
decades — miracles  become  reality,  and  fic- 
tion fact. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  la  con- 
ducting two  space  programs.  One.  the  Rover 
program.  wlU  lead  to  the  development  of  a 
nuclear  rocket.  The  second,  the  SNAP  pro- 
gram (the  word  SNAP  is  derived  from  the 
first  letters  of  the  words  "System  for  Nuclear 
Auxiliary  Power"),  will  provide  the  benefits 
of  nuclear  electrical  power  m  space.  Both. 
of  these  programs  are  conducted  ia  cloae 
cooperaUon  with  the  user  agencies  of  the 
Government— the  NaUonal  Aeronatlcs  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA)  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  Rover  program  Is  designed  to  develop 
a  nuclear  rocket  engine  which  wUl  use  the 
high  temperature  heat  provided  by  a  nuclear 
reiictor  to  heat  liquid  hydrogen  to  very  high 
temperatures.  This  heated  hydrogen,  which 
Is  the  best  rocket  propellant,  will  then  be 
expelled  through  a  Jet  nonle  for  thrust. 
it  Is  expected  that  the  effciency  of  this 
nuclear  rocket  will  be  at  least  twice  that 
of  the  best  rocketo  using  ordinary  chemical 
fuel.  This  leads  to  great  advantages  for 
nuclear  power  In  very  long  range,  high  pay 


load,  mlariona,  such  as  voyages  to  the  pUnets. 
An  example  of  the  benefito  accrued  from 
this  mcrease  In  efficiency  with  a  nuclear 
rocket  Is  that  In  projecting  a  manned  trip  to 
land  on  and  explore  Mars,  the  gross  weight 
P^f  nuclear  vehicle  that  would  have  to  be 
aaeembled  In  an  earth  orbit  prior  to  the 
trip  would  be  only  about  one -tenth  that 
of  a  vehicle  powered  by  chemical  fuel. 

The  other  space  program  that  the  Com- 
mission Is  conducting,  and  which  I  have  re- 
ferred to  as  the  SNAP  program.  Is  the  one 
in  which  we  have  scored  our  first  space  suc- 
cesses.   On  June  29  and  November  16,  1961 
nuclear-powered    batteries    were   orbited    In 
the    Navy's    navigational    satellites    Transit 
IV-A  and  IV-B.    These  batteries  were  fueled 
with  the  radioisotope  plutonlum  238.     The 
heat  from  the  decay  of  this  radioactive  iso- 
tope is  converted  in  the  satellite  to  useful 
electrical  power  through  thermoelectric  de- 
vices.    Thus   this    battery   has   no    moving 
parts.     While  the  battery  in  Transit  IV-A, 
for  example,  weighs  only  five  pounds,  it  has 
produced  electricity  equivalent  to  what  coidd 
have  been  produced  by  thousands  of  pounds 
of  ordinary  batteries.    In  the  SNAP  program 
we  are  also  developing  and  constructing  other 
lightweight  radlolsotope-fueled  batterlea  for 
other  space  missions,  including  one  which 
could  be  used  m  the  NASA  Surveyor  missions 
to  explore  the  surface  of  the  moon.     This 
generator— caUed  SNAP   11— would  also  be 
able  to  provide  heat  to  the  Surveyor  craft 
diulng  the  cold  lunar  nlghte. 

However.  If  we  are  to  have  large  complex 
communications  or  weather  satellites  in  or- 
bit, and  If  we  are  to  develop  successful  elec- 
tric space  propulsion,  It  is  important  that  we 
have  ultimately  much  larger  amovmte  of 
electrical  power  available  to  us  in  space.  For 
these  purposes  the  Commission  is  developing 
a  series  of  reactors  which  will  provide  long- 
lived,  lightweight,  compact  reliable  nuclear 
power  sources  for  space  missions.  The  first  of 
these  Is  schediUed  to  be  flight  tested  in  1964 
or  1906. 

One  possible  use  of  these  compact  SNAP 
reactors  would  be  to  power  communication 
satellites   capable   of   broadcasting  TV   and 

radio  programs  directly  to  all  our  homes 

In  contrast  to  the  communication  satel- 
lites, such  as  TelBtar,  which  require  sensi- 
tive receivers  to  amplify  and  relay  the 
massage.  Imagine  such  communication  sat- 
ellites m  24-hour  orblta.  These  are  orbite  at 
alUtudas  of  about  22,000  miles,  where  the 
periods  of  revolution  are  Just  equal  to  24 
hours,  the  earth's  period  of  revolution. 
Thus,  such  a  communication  satellite  would 
appear  stationary  over  one  spot  on  the  earth 
and  three  such  satellites,  properly  positioned. 
could  cover  television  transmission  over  the 
entire  earth.  Nuclear  power  would  prob- 
ably be  necessary  for  these  communication 
satellites,  since  the  power  requiremente  for 
direct  TV  broadcast  necessltete  many  kilo- 
watts <a  electricity — a  demand  which  can 
be  met  reasonably  only  through  nuclear 
energy. 

One  of  the  Atomic  Knergy  Conmiisslon's 
p«ao«ful  projects  has  been  called  the  Plow- 
share program  from  the  bibUcal  reference 
to  "beating  swords  mto  plowshares,"  in  this 
Instance  by  using  the  explosive  force  of  nu- 
clear devices  m  peaceful  applications.  Nu- 
clear explosions  appear  to  offer  great  ad- 
vantages Xa.  excavation,  mining,  and  other 
earthmoving  oi^  earthcrushing  tasks,  m- 
cluding  the  forming  of  channels  and  har- 
bors. Our  first  excavating  experiment,  which 
we  caUed  Project  Sedan,  exploded  a  100-kllo- 
ton  nuclear  device  m  Nevada  last  July  at 
an  underground  depth  of  over  600  feet.  The 
crater  produced  by  this  single  explosion 
meastwes  about  1.200  feet  across  and  820 
feet  d«ep  and  displaced  about  7  million  cubic 
yards  of  earth  and  rock  weighing  about  12 
mUllon  tons. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  applications  of 
the  peaceful  iises  of  the  nucleiu  of  the  atom 
is  m  the  use  of  radioisotopes.     These  have 
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had  spectacular  success  In  the  medical  field 
and  have  made  significant  contributions  to 
Industry  and  agriculture  as  weU 

Nature   provides   us   with  a   few  natural 
radioisotopes  such  as  radium  which  gives  us 
radiation  similar  to  the  famUlar  X-ray     But 
the  vast  majority  of  radioisotopes  are'  man- 
made.     There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this 
but  today  most  of  them  are  made  Inrelativelv 
large  quantities  by  bombarding  stable  Iso- 
topes in  a  nuclear  reactor  with  neuta-ons— 
the  atomic  "bullete"  reeultlng  from  the  fis- 
sioning of  atoms.    Even  these  quantities  are 
smaU   compared    with  our  usual   considera- 
tions.     For    example,    one   pure,    undiluted 
ounce  of  one  very  useful  radioisotope — radlo- 
phosphorous— is    considered    a    very    large 
quantity;  indeed,  much  larger  than  anyone 
needs.    Such  an  ounce  would  cost  $10  billion. 
But  important  chemical  and  medical  experi- 
mente    can    be   conducted   with    a  mllllon- 
mllllonths  of  an  ounce,  costing  only  a  penny 
The  use  of  radioactive  isotopes  has  pro- 
vided some   truly   astonishing  advances  In 
fundamental   medical   research   and   in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases.    For  ex- 
ample, the  radioactive  tracer  iron  59  has  been 
used  extensively  in  medical  research  to  ex- 
pand in  unique  ways  our  knowledge  of  the 
blood.    Radioactive  tracers  such  as  iodine  131 
are  widely  employed  in  diagnostic  teste  to 
establish  the  stete  of  health  of  the  thyroid, 
liver,  kidneys  and  other  organs.     Radioac- 
tive lsotoi>es  in  larger  amotmts  are  used  for 
the  treatment  of  diseases  as,  for  example,  the 
alleviation  of  various  thyroid  disorders  with 
Iodine  131  and  certein  cancers  with  cobalt  60 
To  appreciate  the  extent  of  these  applica- 
tions consider  that  one-half  million  atomic 
cocktails   containing  Iodine   131    are  served 
per  year. 

There  are  several  important  characteristics 
of  these   radioisotopes  that  account  for   a 
great  number  of  uses.    One  is  the  ability  of 
the  radiation  produced  in  the  decay  of  the 
radioisotope    to    penetrate    soUd    materials, 
even  steel  castings.     These  radioisotopes — 
such  as  cobalt  60  and  promethitmi  147 — can 
therefore  replace  and  Improve  upon  X-ray 
machines   in   msmy   applications.     Another 
characteristic  is  that  radlolsotopee  broadcast 
their  presence  by  the  emission  of  radiations 
at  all  times.    With  sensitive  detection  instru- 
mente,  a  minute  amount  of  a  radioisotope 
can  be  accurately  followed,  leading  to  many 
uses  of  these  atoms  as  tracers  in  atom  tag- 
ging exp>erimente.    For  example,  one  can  put 
a  tagged  atom  into  a  complicated  molecule, 
such  as  sugar,  and  trace  the  path  of  these 
molecules  through  a  series  of  chemical  reac- 
tions, or  through  the  body. 

One  of  the  first  dividends  of  the  use  of 
radioisotopes  m  agriculture  was  the  demon- 
stration, prmcipally  through  radioactive 
phosphorous,  of  more  efficient  and  economi- 
cal fertilizing  practices.  Better  diete  for 
farm  animals,  developed  through  research 
with  radioisotopes,  have  resulted  in  mcreased 
meat,  milk,  and  egg  yields. 

smce  with  tagged  atoms  <me  can  find  out 
how  far  and  how  fast  an  insect  travels,  how 
long  It  lives,  and  ite  life  hablte,  the  radio- 
isotope has  assisted  in  the  Improvement  of 
Insecticides. 

With  the  help  of  these  atomic  factfinders, 
we  are  also  receiving  exact  Information  about 
utilization  by  animals  of  all  types  of  fodder, 
such  as  availability  from  feeds  of  calcium, 
phoephorous,  sulfur,  ete.  Diseases  and  m- 
ternal  parasites,  cattle  grubs,  and  virus  Infec- 
tions are  also  being  eifectlvely  studied  by 
tracers  as  a  prerequisite  to  effective  control. 
Potential  savings  to  the  livestock  industry 
through  the  use  of  radioisotope  studies  are 
estimated  at  over  a  hundred  million  dollars 


per  year. 

In  the  oil  industry  atomic  tracers  are  used 
routmely  m  checking  for  leaks  in  under- 
ground pipelines,  \n  the  location  of  oil- 
bearing  strata  to  mcrease  the  output  at  old 
weUs,  to  measure  the  level  at  liquids  in  va- 
rious types  of  refinery  units,  and  to  inspect 
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procMB  equlpuMni  for  f»ulU  Th«  thick- 
ata»  of  ttvt  papw  UMd  In  tout  boma  or  offlc« 
may  have  bMO  eontroUad  by  tba  um  of  « 
rMUoUotoplo  IliliiiiUM  Ka«e.  The  motor  oil 
In  yoiir  car  111*7  b«  mora  efficient  becaiue 
radloactlv*  piston  lingi  were  vued  to  meas- 
ure the  wear  on  Vb»  motor.  Moet  auto  tlree 
are  now  more  uniform  and  aafe  because  ra- 
dloUotoplc  gac**  *>^  uaed  to  control  tbe  vul- 
canization of  rublMT  onto  the  baalc  fabric. 

WbUe  I  have  not  taken  time  to  describe 
tbe  reaearcb  whleta  the  Conunlsslon  carries 
on  In  Its  own  laboratories  and  which  it  fl- 
nancea  In  th«  laboratorlas  of  universities  and 
other  contractors  to  explore  further  the  nu- 
cleus of  tbs  atom  for  new  beneficial  and 
peaceful  applications.  I  believe  what  I  have 
•aid  tells  you  somsthlng  of  the  work  of  the 
Atomic  energy  Oomznlsslon  and  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  atoos  and  its  great  potentials  far 
man's  benefit  bare  on  earth  and  In  his 
explorations  In  space. 

Let  me  cloee  by  drawing  a  lesson  from  the 
future  promise  at  tbe  peaceful  atom.  I  think 
it  Is  clear  to  each  of  you  that  tomorrow's 
world  will  be  a  world  of  even  further  scien- 
tific <^"/<  technological  discoveries  and  appli- 
cation. I  feel  sure  that  Americans  of 
Swedish  desoent.  In  the  tradition  of  such 
men  as  Alfred  Nobel,  the  great  Swedish  scien- 
tist *"<<  humanitarian,  and  John  Ericsson, 
the  great  Sisedlah-Amerlcan  Inventor,  will 
appreciate  tbai  tomorrow's  citizen — in  order 
to  participate  la  a  meaningful  way  in  their 
•clentlflc  sodety — must  have  a  basic  under- 
standing of  tbe  principles  of  science  and 
engineering  upon  which  their  world  will  be 
built.  In  otber  words,  tomorrow's  citizens 
must  be  on  speeHnj  terms  with  science. 
Now  Is  the  tlaoe  to  start  this  vast  educa- 
tional program  for  all  the  people,  if  we  are 
successfully  to  meet  the  challenge  of  to- 
morrow. 


EDITORIAL     CX>10€ENDING      SENA- 
TOR WILLIAICS  OP  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  editorial  In  the  New  Jersey 
CattiaUe  Star  Herald  describes  and 
>srwwm#*Mia  tfa*  effortfl  of  my  distln- 
gulAhed  ooDcsiictie  from  New  Jersey, 
Senator  HAJtaacm  A.  Williams.  Since 
1959.  Senator  Williams  has  been  the 
standard  bearer  on  behalf  of  deprived 
and  deapairinc  migrant  farm  families. 
He  has  reoentlj  aecured  passage  in  tbe 
Senate    for    its    signiflcant     bills     to 


alleviate  the  severe  hardships  confront- 
ing this  segment  of  agricultural  Amer- 
ica. Through  unrelenting  zeal  and 
political  selflessness,  his  legislative 
achievements  stand  as  a  bold  declara- 
tion exploding  the  myth  that  America 
forgets  her  poor  and  needy  because  they 
are  politically  impotent.  His  continu- 
ing crusade  to  make  social  Ju.stice  and 
equality  more  than  a  high-minded  con- 
cept is  given  appropriate  recognition  in 
this  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Record 

trrom   the    Catholic    Star    Herald,    June    21, 

1963) 

Champiom  or  Pooa 

All  New  Jerseyltee  should  tiiKe  pride  In 
their  own  Senator  Hasrison  Williams  fur 
his  outstanding  service  to  the  poorest  of 
the  poor,  the  migratory  farm  laborers  The 
Senator  has  championed  this  cause  for  many 
years.  Today  b«  is  on  the  threshold  of 
bringing  to  a  successful  conclusion  years  of 
patient  and  selfless  work.  Already  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  six  bills  of  his.  S  521  to  S  526, 
inclusive.  If  they  pass  the  House,  as  they 
should,  it  wUl  mean  the  end  of  conditions 
among  migratory  farmers  that  have  blighted 
their  lives  and  their  children's  lives  for  the 
pas    generations. 

The  Senator's  bills  would  provide  federal 
aid  for  regular  school  terms  as  well  as  sum- 
mer school:  day  care  services  for  the  chil- 
dren of  migratory  farmworkers;  a  celling  of 
14  years  of  age  for  such  farm  employment, 
the  third  most  hazardous  occupation  In  our 
Nation;  Federal  registration  of  farm  laborer 
contractors,  the  middlemen  who  often  abuse 
their  hard-pressed  clients;  Federal  aid  for 
better  sanitation  and,  last  but  not  least,  a 
national  advisory  council  to  help  Congresa 
and  the  President  on  this  neglected  area 
erf  our  affluent  society 

We  cannot  praise  Senator  Wilijams  too 
highly  for  what  he  has  achieved  For  the  mi- 
gratory fsu-mers  have  no  lobbyists  working 
for  them — they  simply  cannot  afford  such 
lururlee.  They  have  no  political  party  In- 
debted to  them  or  courting  them  since  they 
are  scattered  over  a  dOEen  States  at  least. 
Even  organized  labor  has  discovered  how  un- 
rewarding and  dangerous  efforts  to  organise 
them  can  be. 

"t'oniniKskinetl  oRlorn 


Omsequently  what  Senator  Williams  ac- 
complished was  not  for  votes.  He  did  what 
he  did  t)ecause  he  is  a  good  man,  because  In 
his  heart  he  felt  compassion  for  the  down- 
troffden.  because  he  realized  that  political 
offlce  is  not  a  banquet  to  gorge  oneself  on 
but  a  sacred  trust  under  Qod  to  provide  wise- 
ly fur  the  welf:u-e  of  all,  especially  the 
neglected. 

Father  Vlzzard,  S  J.,  national  director  of 
the  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference,  summed 
it  up  In  these  words  of  tribute  to  Senator 
Williams  "If  these  six  bills  which  you  are 
proiKJslng  become  law,  this  Nation  will  no 
1(  nger  need  Ui  blush  with  shame  at  the 
neglect  and  gross  injustices  which  we  have 
pUuwed  to  be  visited  upon  our  fellow  citizens 
in  the  migratory  labor  force.  These  poor 
people  have  no  voice  to  speak  for  them- 
selves So  I  presume  to  thank  you  in  their 
name." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 
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UNIFORMED     SERVICES     PAY     ACT 
OP    1963 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  363.  House  bill  5555.  the  military  pay 
increase  bill,  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H  R.  5555)  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Service  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

Tliiit  this  Act  may  be  cited  ns  the  "Uni- 
formed Services  Pay  Act  of  1983 '. 

basic  pat 

Sec  2  Section  203  of  Utle  37.  United  SUtes 
C<)de.  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"J  203    Rate* 

"The  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  within  each 
pay  grade  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
tables: 
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con  paled  onder  aaaitaa  HB  of  this  title. 
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"Warrant  officers 
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BASIC    PAT    AND    AIXOWAMCXS    Or    CONTRACT 
StTSGBONB 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  201(b)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strlUng 
out  the  word  "0-2  with  two  or  lass"  and  in- 
serting in  place  thereof  the  words  "0-3  with 
over  four,  but  not  more  than  six,". 

(b)  Section  421(a)  of  tlUe  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "0-2  with  less  than  two"  and  Insert- 
ing In  place  thereof  the  words  "0-3  with 
over  four,  but  not  more  than  six,". 

SPSCIAL  PAT  FOR  PHTBICIANB  AND  PRNUHl'B 

Sec  4.  Section  302(b)  of  title  87,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  tbe 
figure  "$200"  in  clause  (3)  and  the  figure 
$250"  In  clause  (4)  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  the  figure  "$260"  and  the  figure 
"•350",  respecUvely. 

RErniED     PAT     AND    RETAINER     PAT 

Sec  5.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  section 
1402  of  title  10.  United  States  Ciode,  the 
changes  made  by  this  Act  In  the  rates  of 
basic  pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices do  not  Increase  the  retired  pay  or  re- 
tainer pay  to  which  a  member  or  former 
member  of  the  uniformed  servlcee  was  en- 
titled on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  A  member  or  former  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  who  was  retired  other 
than  for  physical  disability  and  who,  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  611  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  829), 
IS  entitled  to  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay 
computed  by  "method"  (a)  of  that  section 
using  rates  of  basic  pay  that  were  In  effect 
before  October  1.  1949,  Is  entitled — 

( 1 )  to    have    that    pay    recomputed    by 
method"  (b)  of  that  section  using  the  rate* 

of  basic  pay  that  were  In  effect  under  that 
Act  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act;  or 

(2)  to  an  increase  of  5  percent  in  the 
retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  to  which  he  was 
entitled  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act; 

whichever  pay  is  the  greater. 

(c)  A  member  or  former  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  who  Is  entitled  to  retired 
pay  or  retainer  pay  computed  under  the 
rules  of  basic  pay  that  were  In  effect  under 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  before 
June  1,  1958.  including  a  member  or  former 
member  who  Is  entitled  to  retired  pay  under 
section  7  (b)  or  (c)  of  the  Act  of  May  20 
1958,  Public  Law  86-422  (72  Stat.  130)  Is 
entitled— 

U )  to  have  that  pay  recomputed  under 
the  rates  of  basic  pay  that  were  in  effect 
under  that  Act  on  the  day  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act;  or 


(2)  to  an   increase   of   6  percent   in  the 
retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  to  which  he  was 
entitled  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act; 
whichever  pay  is  the  greater. 

(d)  A  member  or  former  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  was  entitled  to  retired 
pay  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  and  who  served  as  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Chief 
Of  Staff  Of  the  Air  Force,  or  Commandant  of 
the  ICarlne  Corps  is  entitled — 

(1)  to  have  his  retired  pay  rec<»nputed 
under  the  formula  for  computing  retired  pay 
applicable  to  him— 

(A)  when  he  retired;  or 

(B)  if  he  served  on  active  duty  after  he 
retired  and  his  retired  pay  was  recomputed 
by  reason  of  that  service,  when  his  retired 
pay  was  so  recomputed; 

using  as  his  rate  of  basic  pay  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  prescribed  for  officers  serving  on 
active  duty  in  those  positions  on  June  1, 
1958,  by  footnote  1  to  the  Uble  for  oom- 
mlaaioned  officers  in  section  201(a)  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (72  Stat.  122) ;  or 

(2)  to  an  incretue  of  6  percent  in  the  re- 
tired pay  to  which  he  was  entitled  on  tbe 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act; 
whichever  pay  is  the  greater. 

(e)  A  member  or  former  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  who  was  entitled  to  retired 
pay  or  retainer  pay  on  the  day  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  other  than  a  mem- 
ber cv  former  member  who  Is  covered  by 
subsection  (b),  (c),  <w  (d)  of  this  section, 
is  entitled  to  an  increase  of  6  percent  in  the 
retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  to  which  he  was 
entitled  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  For  the  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  a  member  or  former  mem- 
ber who  becomes  entitled  to  retired  pay  or 
retainer  pay  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
by  virtue  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  April 
23,  1930,  chapter  209.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
47a),  shall  be  considered  as  having  t>ecome 
entitled  to  that  pay  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  member  of  an  armed  force  who 
was  entitled  to  pay  and  allowances  under 
any  of  the  following  provisions  of  law  on  the 
day  befwe  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
continue  to  receive  the  pay  and  allowances 
to  which  he  was  entitled  on  that  day: 

(1)  The  Act  of  March  23,  1946,  chapter  112 
(60  Stat.  59). 

(2)  The  Act  of  June  26,  1948,  chapter  677 
(62  Stat.  1062). 

(3)  The  Act  of  September  18,  1960, 
chapter  962  (64  Stat.  A224) . 

(g)  Chapter  71  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 


(1)  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
after  section  1401: 

"S  1401a.  Adjustment  of  retired  pay  and  re- 
tfdner  pay  to  reflect  changes  in 
Consvuner  Price  Index 

"(a)  Unless  otherwise  si>eciflcally  provided 
by  law,  the  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  of  a 
member  or  former  member  of  an  armed  force 
shall  not  be  recomputed  to  reflect  any  in- 
crease In  the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  members 
of  the  armed  forces  If  that  Increase  be- 
comes effective  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section. 

"(b)  In  January  of  each  calendar  year  after 
1963,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  nhaii  deter- 
mine the  percent  that  the  annnn^i  average 
of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all  items- 
United  States  city  average)  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year  has  Increased  over  that  for 
1962  or.  If  later,  for  the  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding that  in  which  the  most  recent  ad- 
justment In  retired  p>ay  and  retainer  pay  has 
been  made  vmder  this  subsection.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  the  percent  of  that  in- 
crease to  be  3  or  more,  the  retired  pay  or 
retainer  pay  of  a  member  or  former  member 
of  an  armed  force  who  became  entitled  to 
that  pay  before  January  2  of  the  year  In 
which  the  Secretary  makee  that  determina- 
tion shaU,  as  of  AprU  1  of  that  year,  be  in- 
creased by  that  i^rcent,  adjusted  to  the  near- 
est one-tenth  of  1  percent.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  Item  In 
the  analysis: 

"1401a.  Adjustment  of  retired  pay  and  re- 
tainer  pay   to   reflect  changes    in 
Consumer  Price  Index." 
(h)  TlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1401  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  ",  and  adjiut  to  reflect  later 
changes  in  applicable  permanent  rates"  In 
footnote  1  to  the  table; 

(2)  SecUons  3991  and  8991  are  each 
amended — 

(A)  by  amending  column  1  of  formula  A 
in  the  table  to  read  as  follows:  "Monthly 
basic  pay '  of  member's  retired  grade.'";  and 

(B)  by  amending  footnote  2  to  the  table 
to  read  as  follows :  " '  Compute  at  rates  ap- 
plicable on  date  of  retirement." 

(3)  Chapter  561  Is  amended  by  repealing 
section  6140  and  striking  out  the  following 
item  In  the  analysis: 

"6149.  Retired  pay:  computed  on  basis  of 
rates  of  pay  for  officers  on  the  ac- 
Uve  lUt." 

(4)  Sections  6151(b),  6323(e),  6S25  (a)  (2) 
and  (b)  (2),  6326(c)(2),  6S81(a)(2),  6S83(c) 
(2),  6300(b)(2),  and  6394(h)  are  each 
amended    by    striking    out    the    words    "to 
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which  he  would  b«  enUUed  If  iervlng  on  ac- 
tive duty  In"  and  InMrUng  in  place  thereof 
the  word  "of. 

(5)  SecUon  e3a7(b)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  wottli  "to  which  he  would  be  en- 
titled If  on  moUcm  dttty"  »i»d  ln»«-ting  in  plaoa 
thereof  the  wards  "ot  the  grade  in  which 
reiired". 

i6)  SMstlona  aM(c)  (2).  6398(b)  (3).  8399 
I  c  I  .  2 1 .  and  04<»<b)  (2)  are  each  amended  by 
striicmg  out  th«  words  "to  which  she  would 
be  enUUed  IX  Mrrlnc  on  active  duty  In"  and 
inserting  In  plao*  thereof  the  word  "of 

(ti  SecUon  423  of  title  14.  United  State* 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"active-duty"  wherever  It  appear*  and  Insert- 
ing In  place  thereof  the  word  "basic". 

( J )  A  member  or  former  member  of  a  uni- 
formed serrlc*  U  not  entitled  to  an  increaee 


In  his  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  b*c*u.ie  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  any  period  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  Act 

(k)  Section  S(b)  of  the  Act  of  August  10. 
195fl,  ch  1041  (S3  use  857Bfb)  1 .  and  sec- 
tion 221(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Servtoe  Act 
(42  UwS.C.  aiSaibi)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  or  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned' "  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  Uie 
words  ".  'the  Secretary  concerned'  or  "the 
Secretary   of   Defense"  ". 

(1)  SecUun  140'iial  of  title  10,  United 
State.s  C<jde,  la  amended  to  read  as  follDws 

"(a)  A  member  of  tin  armed  force  who  had 
become  eniuled  to  retired  p.iy  or  reu*lner 
pay.  and  who  thereafter  serves  on  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training).  Is  entitled  U^  re- 
compute his  retired  pay  or  retained  pay  upon 
his  release  from  that  duty  <m  follows: 


'Col.  Iflake 


Col.  'J,  niuUii>  y  \> 


Monthly  basic  pay'  of  the  rth'U-  in 
whlcti  bs  would  be  atlclble— 

(1)  to  retire  U  fee  were  retlrloR  ii|i<>n 
that  teiease  iNM  artive  duty,  or 

(2)  te  transfer  to  the  Kleet  Resenrc 
or  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserre 
U  IM  were  triWifcrrlng  to  vltlier 
upon  tiiat  leleasa  from  activs 
duty. 


'  ^  p«>TC«it  ot  th«  sum  "f — 

d'  the  ypars  o(  «Tvrtfc  tliu  irnty 

be  enHllt«<l  to  liiiii  In  cotii|>iitinK 

rvlk»?<l  [*y  or  ri-i  iliier  piiy   and 
(2>  his  ymn  of  active  ■••rvio  ^ift'T 

beconiinn  eiitltU'-l  l<'  rrtlf-'!  i"uy 

or  rvtabier  |<«y  ' 


Col   3,  wbtrart— 

Klivw    i.\  ■  '    "^    ;-  r. .  nt    of    i 
ii(«>n     »  ■  ;  ■;.     .^'Mij.ijtiUVcti 
1  ftir.1 

>v 

i.-i 

"I  ror  s  member  who  iMS  been  entlUwl,  for  a  continuous  [>«ti<>.|  i>i  :it  l^^a-^t  t*n  ynr>.  t"  h'\>w  (.hv  •iikW  ilie  r»i.»i 
efbaale  pay  in  eflHtapon  that  release  fh»ni  a<-tiv.>  .luiv,  tfunimi.'  iiii'l^r  Uf-*  rHi.->.  l-r  \  m. mlxr  who  lui.-  U-.  n 
antltled  to  Malo  pay  ftr  a  eoattBOOas  perlo<l  of  at  l>>a.st  two  ycrtr"  >iik>ii  tti:»t  r>-:.->k»  from  ».Hv»  Uiir,  hut  who  H  nn 
•uvered  by  llll  lllMillfcH  — IWiDi.  eociuUs  aa^ler  the  rattn  of  ha-Hlc  pay  mpUKvd  hy  those  in  rrlwt  upnn  thut  r«l<>H4' 
from  active  duty.  Tor  any  otbec  msmLer7«>nii)ute  under  the  r»u»  of  tiasic  iiay  under  »  liich  ilia  uieuib.  r  »  roim-l 
pay  or  retainer  pay  was  oompoted  when  he  fntrred  on  that  a.  tiv.i  duty. 

'*•  Beta*  applytat  the  pefeenta«e  hctor.  crfAH  a  part  of  a  y.-ar  that  Is  sli  months  or  more  as  a  whole  y^ar,  and  .IW- 
ncard  a  part  of*  ytm  Ifeat  k  has  ttian  4  months. 

BFKCIAL  PAT  rO«  DtJTT  StJBJICT  TO  HOSTILE  FIRE 

Sec.  9.    (a)    Chapter  6   of   title  37.   United 


How«TW,  an  oAmt  who  wss  ordered  to  ac- 
tlTe  duty  (otbar  than  for  training)  In  the 
grade  that  he  bold*  on  the  retired  list  under 
former  secUon  6180  of  this  title,  or  under  any 
other  law  tbat  acvtborlaed  advancement  on 
the  retired  llafe  baaed  upon  a  special  com- 
mendation for  tba  performance  of  duty  In 
actual  combat,  may  have  his  retired  pay 
recomputed  xmitm  this  subaectlon  on  the 
baata  of  the  rat*  of  basic  pay  applicable  to 
that  grade  upon  bla  release  from  that  ac- 
tive duty  only  If  he  has  been  entitled,  for  a 
continuous  parted  of  at  least  three  years,  to 
basic  pay  at  that  rata.  Tt.  upon  his  release 
from  that  aettra  duty,  be  has  been  entitled 
to  the  baale  pay  of  tliat  grade  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  at  leaat  three  years,  but  he 
does  not  quaUfy  tinder  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, he  may  bare  his  retired  pay  recom- 
puted under  thla  subaectlon  on  the  basis  of 
the  rate  of  baate  pay  prescribed  for  that  grade 
by  the  ratea  of  baale  pay  replaced  by  those  In 
effect  upon  hla  ralaaae  from  that  duty." 

(m)  Sectkm  e4t>(e)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Oode,  la  rapaalad. 

STTBMASINK     FAT     FOa     MKMBEXS     TRAnriNC     FOa 

DUTT  OM  MVCLBAa-FOwaao)  stmcAEuraa 
Sac.  «.  Section  SOI  (a)  (2)  of  Utle  37.  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(2)  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, on  a  aubmarlne  (Including.  In  the 
case  of  naelear-powered  submarines,  periods 
of  training  and  rehabilitation  after  assign- 
ment thereto),  or.  In  the  case  of  personnel 
qualified  in  submarines,  as  a  prospective 
crewmember  of  a  submarine  being  con- 
structed, and  dtirlng  periods  of  Instruction 
to  prepare  for  aaidciiment  to  a  submarine  of 
advanced  deelfn  or  a  position  of  increased 
responsibility  on  a  submarine;  '. 

INtTNTlVl    FaT    worn    BUT «     IlfStDB    A     HIGH-     OB 
LOW-FBX8StTaX    CHAICBEB 

Sec.  7.  Section  301  (a)  (9)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  la  antended  to  read  as  follows ; 

"(9)  Inside  a  high-  or  low-pressure  cham- 
ber;". 

MTn.TiFu  va'TMairTa  or  imckmtive  pat 

Sec.  8.  Section  801(e)  of  UUs  S7.  United 
Statea  Oods^  la  aoaanded  by  striking  out  the 
wortla  "only  ooa  payment '  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  tba  words  "not  more  than  two 
paymenta". 


States  Code.  Is  amended  as  follows 

( 1 )  The  following  new  section  Is  added 
after  section  309: 

"5  310.  Special  pay:   duty  subject  to  hostile 
fire 

"(a)  Except  In  time  of  war  declared  by 
Congress,  and  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  may  be  i>ald  special  pay 
at  the  rate  of  $S6  a  month  for  any  month  in 
which  be  was  entitled  to  basic  pay  and  In 
which  be — 

"(1)  was  subject  to  hostile  Are  or  ex- 
plosion of  hostile  mines; 

"(2)  was  on  duty  In  an  area  In  which  he 
was  In  Imminent  danger  of  being  exposed  to 
hostile  Are  or  explosion  of  hostile  mines  and 
in  which,  during  the  period  he  was  on  duty 
in  that  area,  other  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  were  subject  to  hostile  fire  or  ex- 
plosion of  hostile  mines;  or 

"(3)  was  killed.  Injured,  or  wounded  by 
hostile  fire,  explosion  of  a  hostile  mine,  or 
any  other  hostile  action. 
A  member  covered  by  clause  (3)  who  Is 
hospitalized  for  the  treatment  of  his  Injury 
or  wound  may  tw  paid  special  pay  under  this 
section  for  not  mora  than  three  additional 
months  during  which  he  Is  so  hospitalized 

"(b)  A  member  may  not  be  paid  more 
than  one  special  pay  under  this  section  for 
any  month  A  member  niay  be  paid  special 
pay  under  this  section  In  addition  to  any 
other  pay  and  allowances  to  which  be  may 
be  entitled 

"(C)  Any  determination  of  fact  that  U 
made  In  administering  this  section  Is  con- 
clusive Such  a  determination  may  not  be 
reviewed  by  any  other  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  unless  there  has  been  fraud  or 
gross  negligence  However,  the  determina- 
tion may  be  changed  on  the  basis  of  new 
evidence  or  for  other  good  cause. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
port to  Congress  by  March  1  of  each  year 
on  the  administration  of  this  section  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year  ' 

(2)  The  following  new  item  Is  luHerted  in 
the  analysis; 


"310    Special    pay:    duty    subject    to    hostile 
Are." 
(b)    The    Combat    Duty    Pay    Act    of    1952 
(50  App    use    3351  et  seq  )    is  repealed 

El.ECTIOf<     BT     MEMBEHS     WrTHOfT     DEPENDENTS 
NOT    TO    OC-CfPT    GOVERNMENT    Ql'ABTEX.S 

Sec  10  Section  403(b)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "How- 
ever, except  as  provided  by  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  ig)  of  thl.s  section, 
a  commissioned  ofUcer  without  dependents 
wiio  Is  In  a  pay  grade  above  pay  grade  O  3 
and  who  Is  lusslgned  to  quarters  of  the  United 
States  or  a  hoii-slng  facility  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  uniformed  service,  appropriate 
to  his  grade  or  rank  and  adequate  for  him- 
self may  elect  not  to  occupy  those  quarters 
and  Instead  to  receive  the  ba.sic  allowance  for 
quarters  prescribed  for  his  pay  grade  by 
this  .section  '" 

EAMILT  SEPARATION  ALLOWANCE 

Sec  11  Chapter  7  of  title  37,  United  Stales 
Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(  1  I  The  following  new  section  Is  Inserted 
after  section  426: 

"5  427    Family  separation  allowance 

"(a)  In  addition  to  any  allowance  or  per 
diem  to  which  he  otherwise  may  be  entitled 
under  this  title,  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  with  dependents  who  Is  on  permanent 
duty  outside  of  the  United  States,  or  In 
Alaska,  Is  entitled  to  a  monthly  allowance 
equal  to  the  basic  allowance  for  quarters 
payable  to  a  member  without  dependents  In 
the  same  pay  grade  If — 

"(1)  the  movement  of  his  dependents  to 
his  permanent  station  or  a  place  near  that 
section  Is  not  authorized  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States  under  section  40<5  of  this 
title  and  his  dependents  do  not  reside  at  or 
near  that  station;  and 

"(2)  qiiarters  of  the  United  States  or  a 
houjilng  facility  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
uniformed  service  are  not  available  for 
assignment  to  him. 

"(b)  Except  In  time  of  war  or  of  national 
emeri;ency  hereafter  declared  by  Conjjres.s, 
and  In  addition  to  any  allowance  or  per  dlcm 
to  which  he  otherwise  may  be  entitled  under 
this  title.  Including  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
with  dependent  (other  than  a  member  In 
pay  grade  E-1,  ■-2.  E-3,  or  E-4  (4  years"  or 
less  service))  who  Is  entitled  to  a  basic  al- 
lowance for  quarters  is  entitled  to  a  monthly 
allowance  equal  to  $30  If — 

"(l)  the  movement  of  his  dejiendents  to 
his  permanent  station  or  a  place  near  that 
station  is  not  authorized  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States  under  section  406  of  this 
title  and  his  dependents  do  not  reside  at  or 
near  that  station; 

"(2)  he  Is  on  duty  on  board  a  ship  away 
from  the  home  port  of  the  ship  for  a  con- 
tinuous perlcxl  of  more  than  30  days;  or 

"(3)  he  la  on  temporary  duty  away  from 
his  pemuinent  station  for  a  continuous 
period  of  more  than  30  days  and  his  depend- 
ents do  not  reelde  at  or  near  his  temporary 
duty  station 

A  member  who  becomes  entitled  to  an 
allowance  under  this  subsection  by  virtue 
of  duty  described  In  clause  (2)  or  (3)  for  a 
continuous  period  of  more  than  thirty  days 
Is  entitled  to  the  allowance  effective  as  of 
the  first  day  of  that  period  " 

(2)  The  analysis  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  item' 

"427    P'amlly  separation  allowance." 

SfECIAL     PAT    rOR    SEA    DUTT     AND    AT    CERTAIN 
LOC.\TIONS 

Sec  13.  (ai  SecUon  306  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(305.  Special  pay;  while  on  sea  duty  or 
duty  at  certain  places 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (bi 
of  this  section,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  an  enlisted  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  is  entitled  to  basic  pay — 
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"(1)    U  entitled,  while  on  sea  duty,  to;  or 
"(2)    may  be  paid,  while  on  duty  at  a  desig- 
nated place  outside  the  contiguous  48  Statea 
and  the  District  of  Columbia; 
special  pay  at  the  foUowinc  monthly  rates: 


"  I'ny  grude 

Monthly  rate 

R-B 

$22.50 

22. SO 

22.80 

20.00 

16.00 

13.00 

P. 00 

8.00 

8.00 

R-« _ 

E  7 

F.-6 

K-« 

K  4. .      . 

K  3 

K2 

K  1 

"(b)  Appropriations  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  not  be  paid,  as  foreign  duty  pay 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  to  a 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  who  Lb  a 
resident  of  a  State.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  a  i>osses8lon,  or  a  foreign  country 
and  who  is  serving  In  that  State,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  that  ponseaslon,  or 
that  foreign  country,  as  the  caae  may  be." 

(b)  Nothwlthstanding  subsection  (a),  an 
enlisted  member  who,  on  the  day  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  Is  pernaanently  as- 
signed to  duty  at  a  place  outsMe  the  United 
States  or  in  Alaska  or  RawaU,  shall,  during 
the  remaining  period  of  that  aaslgnment,  be 
paid  the  basic  pay  to  which  he  was  entitled 
on  that  date  plus  qieclal  pay  under  aectlon 
906  of  title  S7,  United  States  Code,  whenever 
qualified  thereunder.  If  the  total  of  that 
basic  pay  and  that  special  pay  Is  more  than 
the  basic  pay  to  which  he  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  during  that  period  under  section 
3  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  analysis  of  chapter  S  of  title  S7, 
United  States  Oode.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  following  Item: 

"305.  Special  pay:  sea  and  foreign  duty." 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following 
Item: 

"306.  Special  pay:  while  on  sea  duty  or  duty 
at  certain  places" 

SAVINGS    PROVISION 

Sec.  13.  The  enactment  of  this  Act  does 
not  reduce  the  rate  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  under  section  411  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  that  any  person 
was  receiving  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  or  which  thereafter  becotnes 
payable  for  that  day  by  reason  of  a  subae- 
quent  determination. 

ErrECTIVK    DATX 

Sec.  14.  This  Act  becomes  effective  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1963. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoi'uin. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoriim  call  b«  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY 

ANALYSIS      OP     CONGRESSIONAL 

ACTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  since  my 
discussion,  last  Wednesday,  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  on  the  con- 
cern of  the  coimtry  over  the  record  of 
this  Congress,  the  Congressional  Quar- 
teriy  has  published  its  own  boxaeore  of 
congressional  action  on  administration 
bins. 

This  boxscore  shows  the  treat  dis- 
parity between  the  iramber  of  nqamta 
for  legislation  which  bare  been  sent  to 


the  Capitol  by  the  administration  and 
the  action  taken  on  them  by  the  Congress 
controlled  by  the  administration's  party. 
The  fact  that  the  coimtry  as  a  whole 
is  also  concerned  with  the  slow  pace  of 
oui^  deliberation  on  these  requests  and 
on  the  many  critical  problems  facing 
the  Nation  is  indicated.  Mr.  President, 
by  editorials  and  articles  in  a  great  vari- 
ety of  newspapers  and  publications  with- 
in the  last  week. 

Since  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
analysis  speaks  for  itself.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  insertion 
in  the  Recosd.  along  with  an  editorial 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post, 
which  is,  I  believe,  representative  of 
several  editorials  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

CONGsxss  Approves  5  Pekcint  op  I»hzsident's 
Requests 

Congress  as  of  July  31  had  approved  19 
of  403  legislative  requests  submitted  so  far 
by  President  Kennedy.  Comptirison  with 
previous  Presidential  boxscores  shows  that 
at  mldsesslon  Mr.  Kennedy  had  submitted 
a  record  ntunber  of  requests  (topping  even 
his  own  previous  full-session  record  of  855 
requests)  and  congressional  approval  was 
at  a  record  low. 

liir  Kennedy's  approval  percentage — 4.7 
percent — was  well  below  his  7-percent  score 
as  of  July  2.  1982,  and  his  10-percent  score 
as  of  Iiay  B,  1961.  It  was  also  Eubstantially 
lower  than  former  President  Eisenhower's 
score  of  13.7  percent  as  of  May  8,  1956.  dur- 
ing his  third  year  In  office.  By  July  2,  1962, 
action  of  some  sort  had  been  taken  on  73.69 
percent  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  requests;  this  year 
the  percentage  is  61.79.  However,  by  the 
1982  date  Congress  had  given  its  final  dis- 
approval to  2.80  percent  of  the  President's 
requests;  this  year  every  request  still  has 
a  chance  of  final  approval,  although  some 
have  been  rejected  In  a  committee  or  on  the 
floor  of  one  Chamber. 

8o  far,  only  three  of  the  President's  major 
legislative  proposals  (comprising  eight  box- 
score  requests)  have  been  enacted:  a  feed 
grains  program  extension,  an  extension  of 
corporate  and  excise  taxes,  and  extension  of 
the  debt  limit.  Major  programs  on  which 
no  action  has  been  taken  include  medical 
care  for  the  aged  and  other  programs  to 
help  the  aging,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  his  newly  submitted  immigration 
law  revisions.  Programs  for  mental  health, 
medical  school  construction,  and  mass  trans- 
portation have  passed  one  House,  and  exten- 
sive hearings  have  been  held  in  at  least  one 
Chamber  on  the  President's  education,  civil 
rights,  tax,  and  transportation  proposals. 

The  status  of  the  403  requests  as  of  July 
31: 

Nineteen  (4.71  percent)  had  been  finally 
approved  by  the  House  and/or  Senate  and 
ware  either  law  or  awaiting  the  President's 
signattire. 

Five  (1.34  percent)  had  passed  both  House 
and  Senate  in  different  forms  and  were 
awaiting  final  congreaalonal  action. 

Thirty-eight  (9.42  percent)  had  passed 
eltber  the  House  or  the  Senate  but  not  both. 

Nineteen  (4.71  percent)  had  been  reported 
or  approved  by  a  committee  but  had  not  come 
up  for  a  vote  In  the  Chamber. 

One  himdred  and  fifty- three  (37.96  per- 
cent) had  undergone  committee  hearings  and 
awaited  further  action. 

One  hundxad  and  fifty-four  (38.21  per- 
oant)  bad  received  no  action  at  all  in  either 
tlie  Hooaa  er  the  Senate. 

Ftftaan  (4.73  percent)  had  been  rejected 
aitbar  In  oommlttee  or  on  the  floor  but  can 
be  brought  op  again. 

Nona  bad  been  rejected  finally. 


IProm  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  6,  1963] 
LncpiMa  CoNoaasa 
With  Congress  still  in  a  relaxed  mood,  na- 
tional Issues  are  accumulating  much  faster 
than  they  are  being  disposed  of.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  session  attention  was 
concentrated  on  a  single  objective — enact- 
ment of  a  tax-reduction  bill.  That  problem 
BtlU  looms  large  on  the  legislative  horizon, 
but  subsequent  events  have  added  to  It  the 
civil  rights  bill,  the  railroad  emergency  prob- 
lem, and  now  the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty. 
Yet  Congress  ambles  along  with  no  apparent 
concern  about  its  accumulated  burden. 

The  latest  report  of  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  shows  that  Congress  has  approved 
only  4.7  percent  of  President  Kennedy's  legis- 
lative requests  at  the  end  of  July — the  target 
date  for  adjournment  under  the  LaFoUette- 
Monroney  Act.  The  only  three  major  Ken- 
nedy bills  to  be  passed  by  both  Houses  merely 
extend  previous  legislation  dealing  with 
feed  grains,  corporate  and  excise  taxes,  and 
the  debt  limit.  On  a  percentage  basis,  the 
present  congressional  score  is  less  than  half 
that  of  1961  and  is  still  farther  below  the 
record  for  former  President  Elsenhower's 
third  year  In  offlce.  The  Congressional  Quar- 
terly describes  it  as  a  "record  low." 

Quite  a  niimber  of  bills  have  passed  one 
House  and  are  awaiting  action  In  the  other, 
and  none  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions has  been  finally  rejected.  But  these 
facts  scarcely  relieve  the  dismal  general  pic- 
ture. Although  nearly  7  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  88th  Congress  assembled, 
more  than  76  percent  of  the  President's 
recommendations  have  either  been  Ignored 
or  have  gotten  no  further  than  committee 
hearings.  Viewed  from  any  angle,  this  is  a 
sorry  performance. 

The  outlook  is  the  more  discouraging  be- 
cause Congress  has  shown  little  interest  in 
improvement  of  its  own  creaking  machinery. 
After  1  day  of  hearings  on  proposals  for  a 
new  study  of  congressional  deficiencies,  this 
hopeful  project  again  appears  to  have  been 
laid  on  the  shelf.  A  flaccid  and  limping  Con- 
gress seems  unwilling  to  face  the  facts  about 
its  own  inadequacies. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  I  correctly 
understand  the  Senator  from  New  York 
to  mention  my  name  in  connection  with 
what  he  has  just  said? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Only  in  recalling  that 
the  Senator  haff  replied  to  my  statement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  New  York  will  yield 
further,  I  would  express  the  hope  that 
he  would  not  join  in  the  speculation 
which  the  press,  the  television,  and  the 
radio  of  the  country  seem  to  indulge  in 
every  year;  they  seem  to  find  great  sat- 
isfaction in  pointing  to  Congress  as  being 
dilatory,  being  behind  in  its  duties,  and 
not  living  up  to  its  responsibilities. 

Of  course  I  realize  that  these  media 
of  communications  have  to  find  ways  and 
means  to  keep  their  circulation  going  and 
their  audiences  aware.  But  I  point  out 
that  the  committees  of  the  Senate  have 
been  working  long  and  arduously;  that, 
as  the  majority  leader,  I  have  no  com- 
plaint with  what  they  have  done;  and 
that,  so  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned, 
before  we  are  th]*ough  we  shall  have  a 
respectable  record. 

So  I  would  hope  no  Member  of  this 
body  would  find  fault  with  the  Senate, 
when  the  committees  are  working  hard 
and  when  all  its  Members  collectively  are 
doing  the  best  they  can  !n  discharging 
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the  responsibilities  which  are  theirs  be- 
cause of  the  ofBee  they  hold. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  In  reply  to  the  majority 
leader.  I  do  not  consider  it  finding  fault 
when  one  calls  to  the  attention  of  one's 
colleagues  his  Tlews  as  to  our  responsi- 
bilities In  respect  to  the  state  of  the 
Nation  and  the  state  of  the  world.  I 
do  not  charge  anything  but  good  faith. 
I  do  not  charge  anything  In  respect  of 
hard  work.  Every  Senator  works  hard. 
I  do  not  believe  I  need  to  apologize  for 
the  number  of  hours  I  put  in.  nor  does 
the  majority  leader,  the  minority  leader, 
or  any  other  Senator.  I  only  pointed  out 
last  week  the  mountain  of  labor  and  the 
number  of  crises  which  we  face — beg  in - 
rilng  with  civil  rights,  the  nuclear  test- 
ban  agreement,  the  railroad  strike, 
endemic  unemployment,  and  all  the  other 
Issues  which  I  mentioned — what  we  have 
done  about  them,  and  the  urgency  of 
their  timing.  I  am  very  glad  to  join 
with  the  majority  leader  In  putting  the 
question  in  focuk.  It  Is  a  question  of 
whether  we  are  acting  In  time  In  terms 
of  the  repute  of  the  Congress  and  the 
country  as  the  key  legislative  body  to 
meet  the  crises  before  us.  We  may  show 
the  best  faith  In  the  world,  but  the  ques- 
tion Is.  Are  we  in  time  In  meeting  our 
responsibilities?  That  question  does  not 
charge  any  bad  faith.  In  my  opinion. 
we  are  credited  with  the  utmost  good 
faith.  The  question  Is.  Are  we  meeting 
our  responsibilltieB?  On  that  question 
I  believe  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
bears  out  what  I  said  last  week  with 
respect  to  the  stand-still  nature  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrra.     I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
hears  a  great  deal  of  criticism  these  days 
to  the  effect  that  the  88th  Congress  is  a 
do-nothing  Congress.  Although  it  Is 
true  that  the  Congress  as  a  whole  has 
not  taken  final  action  on  a  large  part  of 
the  President's  program,  this  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  inaccurate  measure  of  the 
work  that  has  been  completed  by  Con- 
gress at  this  stage  of  the  session.  A 
tabulation  appearing  In  the  Augiist  5  edl- 
XXaa  of  the  Washington  Post  shows  that 
each  House  has  separately  completed  ac- 
tion on  a  significant  number  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  table  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Rscobo. 

These  measures,  of  course,  must  be  ap- 
proved by  both  Houses  and  the  remainder 
of  the  session  should  see  final  enactment 
of  a  great  many  of  these  bills.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  complete  action  on 
the  military  pay  raise  and  public  de- 
fender bills  today,  for  example. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  In  many 
Instances  the  Constitution  requires  the 
other  body  to  act  on  revenue  matters  be- 
fore the  Senate  may  itself  consider  these 
bills. 

All  In  all.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  situatlan  Is  as  dark  as  It  has 
been  pictured,  and  again  I  predict  that 
by  the  time  the  session  Is  over,  the  Con- 
gress will  have  amassed  a  most  respect- 
able record  of  aoeompUshment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  tbis  point  In  the  Rscoko  the 


status    of    the    Pre-sldenfs    program    by 
committees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congressional     Bozscore.     major     legislation 
in   S8th.  Congress 
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Status  or  President's  Progbam  bt  Committee 

AEKONAUTTCS    AND    SPACX    SCTENCBS 

1  Space  authorization:  Senate  Calendar^ 
fli><>r  artlon  August  7. 

ACBICULTUBX 

Action  completed:  (1)  Feed  grains,  Public 
L.tw  88-26. 

Houae  Calendar :  il)  Cotton  program  .  Rule 
reported.  July  34;  Senate  Committee  com- 
pleted  hearings  May  27. 

Markup: 

1  Dairy  program:  Senate  Committee, 
August  7;  Hoixse  Committee  hearings  con- 
cluded May  1. 

2.  Food  stamp  program:  House  Informal 
meeting  July  17. 

Hearings  concluded: 

1.  Amendment  to  Watershed  Act:  Senate 
Committee  bearing  June  3.  House  Commit- 
tee, no  action. 

2  L.and  use  adjustments — raise  limitation 
House  Committee  hearings  June  24-27;  Sen- 
ate Committee,  no  action. 

APPBOPRIATIONS 

Action  completed: 

1.  Agriculture  supplemental  for  1963:  Pub- 
lic L.aw  88-1 

2  Supplemental  for  1963  Public  Law 
88  25 

3  Interior    for    1964      Public    Law   88-79. 

4  Treasury- -Post  OflBce  for  1964:  Public 
UiW  88  39 

In  conference     |1|    Legislative  for  1964. 
Senate  Calendar:    (  1  )   Labor-HEW  for  1964: 
Senate  floor  action  August  8. 
Passed  House    10 

Hearings   concluded     House,    1.    Senate.    1 
Hearings  In   progress:    House.  3;    Senate,  4 

ARMED     SERVICES 

Actu>n  completed 

1  University  military  training  extension: 
Public  Law  88  2 

2  Military  procurement  Public  Law  88- 
28 

Senate  Calendar  (1|  Military  pay:  Passed 
House  May  8,   passed  Senate  August  6. 

Passed  House  1 1 1  Military  construction, 
June  5 

Markup  (1)  Fallout  shelter:  House  sub- 
committee In  executive  sessions 

No  action 

1.  Stockpile  disposal. 

2    FiXKl  st<x:kplle  for  civil  defense. 

BANKING    AND    CUBBXNCT 

Action  completed  (1)  Silver  purchase  re- 
peal. Public  Law  88  36 

In  conference  il)  Export-Import  Bank 
extension 

Passed  Senate 

1.  Area  redevelopment:    House   Calendar. 

2  SEC  amendments     House  committee. 

3  Mass   transit      House   Calendar. 
No  action: 

1.  Housing  for  elderly. 

2  Increase  Insurance  coverage  on  banks 
and  savings  and  loans 

COMMKBCX 

Passed  House :  ( 1 )  Kqual  time  auspen- 
slon — Senate  committee  hearings  coccltidMl 
June  28. 

House  Calendar:  (1)  Dulles-Waahlncton 
National  Alrporta  management — Senate 
co(nmltt««,  DO  action. 

Hearlnei  condudad: 

1.  Airport  coQCtruotlon. 
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2.  International  air  fafM. 

3.  Public  accommodations. 

4.  Transportation  billa:  House  c<xnin!ttee 
concluded;  Senate  committee  In  reoeae. 

5.  Railroad  dispute. 
No  action: 
1.  Limit    right   of    certain   air   carriers   to 

receive  subsidy  payments. 

2  Broaden  authority  of  FPC  to  pennlt  In- 
vestigation of  gas  Industry. 

DISTBICT  OF  COLUICBIA 

In  conference:  (1)  District  of  Columbia 
flscivl  affairs. 

Passed  Senate:  (1)  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter extension. 

Hearings  concluded:  (1)  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Rapid  Transit — House  committee, 
July  31;  Senate  committee,  no  action. 

No  action:    (1)  Home  rule. 

nNANCX 

Action  completed: 

1.  Corporate-excise  tax  extension:  Public 
Law  88-62. 

2  Public  debt  celling:  Public  Law  88-^0. 

3  Air  transportation  tax:  Public  Law  88- 
62 

4.  Veterans'   family   benefits:   Public  Law 
88  21. 
Calendar: 

1.  Maternal  and  child  health:  Houae. 

2.  Public  debt:  House.  (Senate  must  wait 
on  House.) 

Markup:  (1)  Tax  reforms  and  reduction. 
(Senate  must  wait  on  House.) 

No  action: 

1.  Public   welfare  work- training. 

2  Allow  tax  credit  for  contributions  to 
National  and  State  pollUcal  oommlttees. 
(Senate  must  wait  on  Houae.) 

3.  Presidential  campaign  funds  reporting 
act.     (Senate  must  wait  on  Houae.) 

4.  Medicare.   (Senatemust  wait  on  Houae.) 
6    Social  Security  Act  amendmeots.    (Sen- 
ate must  wait  on  House.) 

6.  Temporary  Interest  equallaatloo  tax. 
(Senate  must  wait  on  Houae.) 

7.  User  cbargaa.  (Senate  must  wait  on 
House.) 

8.  Unemployment  compensation.  (Senate 
must  wait  on  House  ) 

roREICN    KKLATIONS 

Action  completed: 

1.  International  coffee  agreement. 

2.  Foreign  Service  buildings. 
Passed  Senate:    (1)   Disarmament  Agency. 

celling  Increase,  June  17— House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, no  action. 
House  Calendar: 

1.  U.N.  Participation  Act  amendment:  No 
action  In  Senate. 

2.  Foreign  aid  authorteatlon:  House  Ptor- 
elgn  AfTalrs  to  order  reported  August  6;  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  in  last  phase  of  mark- 
up. 

Markup:  ( 1 )  National  Academy  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Hearings :  I 

1  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development;  capital  stock  increase: 
House  Banking  hearing  July  11;  Senate  For- 
eign Relations,  no  action. 

2.  Inter-Amerlcan  Development  Wawif  jn. 
crease  U.6  share  of  Fund  for  Special  Op- 
erations: House  Banking  hearing  July  11; 
Senate  Foreign  Relations,  no  action. 

No  action : 

1.  Peace  Corps  expansion. 

2  International  Development  Association 
enlarge  resources.  ' 

OOVKBNMX3<rT    OPXSATIONS 

AcUon  completed :  ( l )  Reorganization  plan 
1.    Roosevelt   Library,   July  26. 

Passed  House: 

1.  Reorganization  Act  extension,  June  4; 
no  Senate  committee  action. 

2  Presidential  Transition  Act.  July  25;  no 
Senate  committee  action. 

No  action:  (1)  Department  of  Vrten  Af- 
fairs. 


IMTBUOB 

Action  completed:  (1)  Outdoor  recreation: 
PubUo  Law  88-39. 
Passed  Senate: 

1.  Paolflc  Northwest  Power;  House  Calen- 
dar. 

2.  Water  resources  research;  House  com- 
mittee hearings  recessed,  July  23. 

S.  Wilderness  preservation;  Hoxise  conunlt- 
tee. 

4.  Shoreline  recreation  areas :  Canyonlands 
Lake  Mead. 

Markup:  (i)  Land  conservation  fund; 
House  Interior,  August  5,  6;  Senate  commit- 
tee hearings  concluded  March  8. 

No  action:  (l)  Water  resources  planning. 

JOIMT   ATOMIC    KXKBGT    COMMTTrXK 

1.  AEC  authorization  for  1964;  Public  Law 
88-72. 

JUDtClART 

Calendar:    (1)    Public    defenders.      Passed 
Senate  August  6;  on  House  Calendar. 
Hearings  concluded : 

1.  Civil  Rights  Commission  extension:  Re- 
ported to  full  committee  July  10. 

2.  Omnibus  civil  rights  bill:  House  hear- 
ings concluded  August  2;  Senate  committee 
recessed  August  1. 

No  action : 

1.  Immigration  amendments. 

2.  Patent  fee  Increase. 

LABOB 

AcUon  completed :  ( 1 )  Equal  pay  for  wom- 
en, Public  Law  88-^8. 
Passed  Senate: 

1.  Youth  employment,  AprU  10;  House  Cal- 
endar. 

2.  Migratory  labor,  four  bills;  House  com- 
mittee, no  action. 

3.  Mental  health.  May  27:  House  Inter- 
state. 

Senate  Calendar:  (1)  Domestic  Peaee 
Corps;  floor  action,  August  7. 

Passed  House:  (1)  Medical  school  bill; 
Senate  committee,  no  action. 

Hearings  in  recess:  (1)  JuvenUe  Delin- 
quency Act  extension;  House  committee  Mav 
6.  ' 

Hearings  concluded : 

1.  FEPC  hearings:  Senate  committee,  Au- 
gust 2. 

2.  Education,  omnibus.  June  27;  House 
committee  has  reported  several  bills  to  House 
Calendar. 

8.  Manpower  and  employment:   Approved 
for  full  Senate  conunlttee.  July  30. 
No  action : 

1.  Food  and  drug. 

2.  Railroad  retirement  amendments.   - 
S.  Narcotics  control. 

4.  Group  practice  medical  and  dental 
faculties. 

5.  Create  new  Bureaus  of  Community 
Health  and  Environmental  Health. 

6.  Hill-Burton  Act  extension. 

7.  Vocational  rehabilitation  expansion. 

8.  Minimum  wage  extension. 

FOST  OmCK  AWD  CIVn,  SXRVICX 

Hearings:  (1)  Federal  Salary  Adjustment 
Act:  Ho\]aa  hearings  start  August  13;  Senate 
oommlttae.  no  action. 

No  action:  (l)  ClvU  service  retirement 
system.  Improve  financing. 

rVBUC   WOBXS 


House:  (1)  Air  pollution  control. 
July  94;  Senate  committee,  no  action. 

Hearings  completed : 

1.  National  forest  roads  and  trails:  Senate 
eommlttee  bearings  concluded,  July  81. 

a.  Water  pcdlution  control. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  3  mlnutee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  have  I 
tihe  floor? 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    The 

Senator  from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.    JAVTTS.    I    was    interrupted— I 

am  sure  quite  unwittingly— and  thought 

I  had  used  my  available  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  did 
not  ask  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  He 
has  the  floor.  As  soon  as  he  flnishes,  we 
hope  that  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  will  be  recognized. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  indulge  me,  I  have  been 
seeking  recognition  so  that  I  might  yield 
to  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill.  The 
bill  is  in  the  charge  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  who  is  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  conducted 
the  hearings  and  wrote  the  bill.  He  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.   JOHNSTON.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  desires  me 
to  yield,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.    JOHNSTON.     Mr.    President,    1 
ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  yield 
1  minute  to  me  so  that  I  may  speak  on 
the  subject  which  he  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  were  discussing. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  yield. 
Mr.    JOHNSTON.      Mr.    President.    I 
commend  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority   leader   for   seeing   to   it   that 
there  are  only  a  few  bills  remaining  on 
the  calendar.    The  committees  have  not 
rep<Hl«d  bills  to  the  Senate  for  action. 
The  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  have  been  making  it  possible  for 
committees  to  meet  on  various  days  when 
the  Senate  was  not  in  session  in  order 
that  the  committees  might  do  their  work 
and  report  important  bills.    To  show  how 
the  Senate  is  moving,  I  point  out  that  it 
has  taken  up  a  bill  which  does  not  even 
appear  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct,  but  It  is  a  bill  which  has  been  re- 
ported ;  and  it  merits  action.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  en- 
deavored to  face  a  need  in  our  armed 
services.  I  am  sure  that  no  Senator 
would  disagree  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  object  to 
that  statement,  but  I  wished  to  Invite 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  fact  that 
the  majority  leader  w£is  expediting  the 
business  of  the  Senate  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible when  committees  reported  bills. 
I  join  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  in  urging  that  the  commit- 
tees act  as  fast  as  possible  to  conclude 
their  work  on  important  bills.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  bills  that  may  not  be  re- 
ported from  committees.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  other  bills  that  ought  to 
be  reported  to  the  Senate  and  acted 
upon. 

DEATH   OF  JAMES  D.   ZELLERBACH 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  the  Senate's  attention  to  the  death 
of  James  David  2Sellerbach,  former  Am- 
bassador of  the  United  States  to  Italy, 
former  Administrator  of  the  Marshall 
plan  In  Italy  In  the  years  1948-50, 
outstanding  business  and  industrial  and 
civic  leader  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and,  in 
my  view,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Americans  of  our  time. 
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Mr  James  D.  Zellerbach.  together  with 
his  brother,  Harold  Zellerbach,  was  the 
guiding  star  of  the  Crown  Zeller- 
bach Corp.  of  California,  a  worldwide 
business  with  a  gross  volume  of  approxi- 
mately $500  million  a  year  and  with 
exemplary  employee  relations.  One  of 
the  most  outstanding  nonstrike  records 
of  any  great  company  in  the  United 
States  was  compiled  by  this  company  un- 
der Mr.  Zellerbach's  direction  through- 
out the  decades  In  which  he  was  its  prin- 
c.pal  executive  officer. 

Somewhat  late  in  his  life  he  entered 
public  service  as  a  representative  of 
management  at  the  International  Labor 
Organization  in  1945.  There  he  saw 
the  maneuvering  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
a  way  which  called  him  sternly  to  public 
duty  He  then  became  our  gifted  and 
extremely  successful  Administrator  of 
the  Marshall  plan  in  Italy.  Following 
that  assignment  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Eisenhower  as  Ambassador  to 
Italy,  where  he  made  an  outstanding 
record,  convincing  Washington  that  the 
Italians  should  not  be  taken  for  granted. 
He  is  credited,  in  both  his  mirusterial 
and  ambassadorial  capacities,  with  hav- 
ing been  an  important  factor  in  the 
miracle  of  the  Italian  economy. 

J.  D.  Zellerbach  in  his  personal  life 
was  one  of  the  most  delightful  men  I 
have  known.  He  had  many  friends  in 
this  Chamber.  He  was  a  gentleman 
winegrower  in  California.  He  was  an 
outstanding  civic  leader  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, devoting  much  of  his  time  to  the 
symphony.  He  led  a  dedicated,  tieauti- 
ful  life.  He  was  a  very  close  personal 
friend  of  mine  for  nearly  30  years. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  announce 
his  passing  and  pay  my  tribute  to  J.  D. 
Zellerbach — a  great  American,  a  great 
businessman,  a  great  servant  of  the 
American  people  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  KEPADVER.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVrrS.    I  yield. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  Joining  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  In  paying  tribute  to 
the  life  and  character  and  public  service 
of  J.  D.  2^11erbach.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  know  him  for  a  number  of  years,  as  I 
knew  his  brother,  Harold.  Always,  in 
connection  with  their  successful  enter- 
prises, they  have  taken  time  for  public 
service,  and  for  ably  serving  our 
Government. 

I  knew  that  many  times,  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Italy,  he  was  called  upon  to  help 
in  connection  with  some  enterprise,  or  to 
see  that  Americans  were  properly  repre- 
sented and  that  their  problems  were 
looked  after.  He  was  one  of  our  great 
and  capable  Ambassadors.  His  service 
to  our  country  will  be  greatly  missed,  as 
he  will  be  by  many  of  us  who  knew  him 
personally. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Termessee.  I  know  that  Mr.  Zel- 
lerbach's family — with  whom  I  am  very 
close — will  deeply  appreciate  his  gracious 
words. 

I  also  wish  to  refer  to  Mr.  Zellerbach's 
outstanding  serrlce  with  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development,  with  which 
he  was  one  of  the  guiding  lights.  I  ex- 
press upon  the  Rxcoro  my  deep  sym- 


pathy and  condolences  to  Hana  Zel- 
lerbach, his  widow,  to  his  children,  to 
his  brother,  and  to  the  other  members  of 
his  family 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
cluded in  tiie  Record  with  my  remarks 
the  obituary  to  James  Zrllerbach  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Mon- 
day. AUn'OSt  5 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn. 
as  follows 
James  Zfxlerbach      DEDUArED   Ambassador 
I  By  B.irrett  MtCJurii) 

J.imes  David  Zellerbach.  71.  died  Saturday 
in  San  t'rancl.sco  of  an  Inoperable  brain 
tum^T  A.s  an  liKlustrlalL'^t,  admlnl.'tratur 
and  Ambassjidor.  he  served  a*  an  example  of 
how  Arnerlcins  !n  a  sliigle  |j;i'iierati(jn  have 
grown  up  to  re.sp  jiisibiuries  around  the 
world 

A  reporter  itsketl  him  during  his  4  vears  as 
American  Ambassador  to  Rome  (1956  60) 
whether  he  had  changed  his  opinion  .ibi  ut 
U  S  diplomacy  He  had  been  a  giant  In  the 
field  of  Industry,  chairman  of  the  $450  mll- 
ll<-)n  a  year  Crown  Zellerbach  paper  bu.-mess 
Had  he  considered  the  "striped  pants"  diplo- 
mats "cookie  pu.shers  '  as  the  saying  liad  If 
Had  he  modified  hi.s  views'" 

No.  he  said,  until  the  days  after  World 
War  II,  when  he  wius  drawn  into  dlpli>mi\i;y, 
he  had  never  even  given  the  subject  a 
thought 

He  had  been  immersed  in  his  25000-em- 
ployee  op>eratlon  He  had  made  a  point  of 
keeping  his  staff  Informed  on  how  the  firm 
was  proepering.  Just  h(jw  the  "golden  grKase" 
was  doing  and  Just  why  it  was  to  each  maii'.s 
advantage  to  help  the  company  do  well 
Wages,  too,  were  high  Su'^h  a  .spec'aciilur 
strlke-frf^e  record  w;us  the  result  that  the 
Crown  Zellerbach  head  woa  tapped  by  man- 
aijement  groups  to  represent  them  in  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  a  three- 
sided  government-mnnngement-lnbor  group 

That  In  1945.  when  he  was  54,  was  the 
eye  opener  -At  the  ILO  meeting  In  Paris  the 
bu.'ilnes.sman.  never  much  Interested  before 
that  In  anything  but  west  coast  lumiier  and 
paper  mills,  watched  t.he  Soviet  Union  ma- 
neuvering In  a  manner  which  a-stonished 
and  alarmed  him  His  Interest  In  thwarting 
the  Soviet  attiick  and  In  International  affairs 
never  waned  thereafter 

From  194a  to  1950  Mr  Zellerbach  served  as 
Administrator  of  the  Marshall  plan  In  Itiily. 
supervu-ln.,'  the  spending  of  hundreds  of  mll- 
Uona  of  dollars  In  a  successful  pump-prlm- 
Ing  effort  which  was  climaxed  In  the  mir.icle 
of  lUily.  ■  a  b<jora  such  as  the  ore-scant  na- 
tion never  before  had  known 

The  Marshall  plan  perUxl.  under  a  Demo- 
cratic administration.  President  Truman's, 
was  followed  by  the  amba.ss.id  Tshlp  under 
the  Republic. in  President  EWenh'  wrr  Tl:ere 
were  signs  during  the  first  perlid  tli.it  Mr. 
Zellerbach  was  dubious  about  the  land- 
dlvldlng  program  of  the  Marshall  I'.an  era 
as  socialistic  and  counterproductive  If  so. 
his  embassy  superiors,  led  by  James  C  Dunn, 
a  career  Ambassador,  overrfxle  him 

During  his  own  ambassadorship  he  soft- 
pedaled  the  colcjrful.  outspoken  antl-com- 
munlsm  of  the  era  of  the  dashing  Anib,is- 
sador  Clare  Boothe  Luce.  smx)thed  over 
relations  with  mildly  leftist,  mildly  neutral- 
ist. Communlst-alded  President  Giovanni 
Oronchl.  and  managed  to  convince  Wash- 
ington that  the  Italians  should  "not  be  taken 
for  granted  " 

It  was  a  colorless  ambassadorship  in  one 
sense  but  It  was  also  a  prosperous  one  Italy 
made  giant  strides  economically  and.  when 
the  chips  were  down,  gave  Mr  Zellerbach 
what  he  wanted — such  as  split-second  land- 
ing p>ermlssions  frir  American  planes  needing 


refueling  on  the  way  to  quelling  of  the  Leb- 
aiim  tr'jubles 

During  his  years  In  the  former  royal  palace 
on  Rome's  Via  Veneto.  the  present  American 
Enib.LS«y,  the  businessman  who  had  ne\er 
given  diplomacy  and  world  affairs  a  tliought 
turned  often  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
V  s  agent  abro.id  is,  as  charged,  an  ugly 
American" 

He  once  t.old  .m  interviewer: 

■  Yiiu  can  find  duds,  of  C(jurse.  In  any  fle'.d 
But  nowhere  h.ive  I  found  a  higher  level  of 
dedication  than  among  American  diplomatic 
employees  abroad  " 

Two  years  In  a  place  and  then  kids  nut  of 
scliix>l.  furniture  into  vans,  and  a.salgnments 
to  a  new  language,  a  new  climate,  another 
mnss  of  friends  I"  meet  and  to  embrace 
That  the  busine.<«man  said,  was  not  the  con- 
(i'<uratlon  of  an  "ucly  American." 

Tiie  bestsellmg  blast  against  US  rep- 
rc'.cnt.itlves  abroad.  "The  Ugly  American  ' 
had  lampooned  envoys  for  not  knowlns; 
langu.iges  That,  t<xi,  upset  the  San 
Franciscan  He  never  did  learn  Italian  well 
eni'Ugh  to  do  without  an  Interpreter  on  offl- 
cl.il  occasions  but  lie  and  his  wife  Hana.  did 
learn  to  handle  the  language  well  and  flu- 
e!  My  at  parties 

Do  Ftu.s.sians  always  do  better? 

Ntr  Zellerbach.  nearlng  70.  was  dellehted 
alter  prot«x"ol  forced  him  to  make  a  stiff  so- 
clU  call  on  the  -Soviet  Amb.vssador  to  Rome 
Dave,  as  his  friends  knew  him,  was  well 
enough  along  in  Italian  by  that  time  to 
mouth  a  few  empty  nothings  to  the  Soviet 
in  Italian  The  latter  replied  In  French 
Neither  seemed  to  know  what  the  other  was 
saying  It  was  a  loni;  time  before  test-ban 
treaties  and  neither  seemed  to  care  The  two 
sefiarated  with  relief  when  the  protocol  min- 
imum elapwed  But.  as  Dave  confided  to 
friends.  It  was  he  who  had  been  able  to  U5:e 
Rome's  own  tongue,  and  It  Is  always  the 
local  languai^e  that  count.s 

In  retirement  Dave  Zellerbach  had  a  Joy, 
cultivation  of  a  Sonoma.  Calif  .  vineyard  In 
which  he  was  determined  to  produce  a  Pln'>t 
n'lir  red  wine  a.s  fine  as  France's  great  Ro- 
manee  .St  VIvant  and  a  Chardonnay  t'hite 
e<jual  to  Eur^ipe's  best  The  whlt.e  was  good 
enoubfh  to  command  $6  a  bottle  In  San 
Francisco  re.stiiuranti;  but.  last  year,  Dave 
Zellerbach  said  that  he  felt  that  his  Plnot 
n  iir  1959  still  needed  6  or  7  more  years 
to  reach  lt«  |>eak  He  was  not  yet  drinking 
It  and  would  not  sell  until  he  did.  Wine  Is 
a  European  language  all  its  own  and  that, 
too.  D.ive  wivs  speaking 

Dave  Zellerbach  was  the  third  generation 
of  a  p.iper  f.iinily  whose  operations  beg  .in  in 
1H70  in  a  San  Fr.mclsco  b.isement.  He  had 
memljerships  m  50  educational  and  civic 
')rganlz.itlons.  was  a  chairman  or  director  of 
7  leading  economic  or  research  groups, 
and  had  ranking  roles  in  7  major  busi- 
ness and  banking  institutions  He  was  long 
pre.sident  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
.A&s  jciatiun 
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MRS    JANET  LITTLE 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  tasks  is  to  find  words 
to  expres.s  our  feelin^,'s  on  the  death  of  a 
loved  one.  And  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  saddr.st  tributes  I  have  ever  read  wivs 
[lublished  in  an  editorial  in  the  ORdens- 
bui';.  N  Y..  Journal  on  July  22. 

In  this  i.ssue.  the  publisher.  Franklin 
R  Little,  put  into  words  tlie  thoughts  and 
tlie  emotions  of  a  host  of  New  Yorkers — 
and  .scores  of  people  throu^ihout  the 
world  who  had  come  to  know  and  respect 
Janet  Pennoyer  Little,  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Little  was  stricken  in  Japan  while  accom- 
panying her  husband  on  one  of  their 
many   trips  throughout  the  world,  and 


was  flown  to  a  Montreal  hospital,  where 
she  died  July  20. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Little's  editorial  be  placed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Janet  Pennoyex  Ltttlb 
(By  Franklin  R.  Little) 
I  have  written  many  editorials  In  my  long 
span  of  years  as  a  newspapyerman.  This  is 
the  saddest  one  I  have  ever  written,  the  most 
difficult,  and  the  one  for  which  I  feel  the 
most  inadequate.  I  pray  I  had  the  talent  and 
the  gift  to  express  the  depth  of  my  sorrow 
and  my  true  feelings. 

When  I  was  called  to  the  Royal  Victoria 
Hospital  in  Montreal  early  on  the  morning 
of  last  Saturday  I  was  told  that  my  wife  had 
passed  away  shortly  before.  My  happiest 
memory  is  that  I  could  have  been  with  her 
all  evening  until  nearly  midnight  the  night 
before  her  death.  The  nurse  who  was  with 
her  at  the  last  told  me:  "Mrs.  Little  was  the 
most  thoughtful  and  considerate  patient  I 
have  ever  had.  I  sponged  off  her  face  early 
in  the  morning  with  Ice  cold  water.  She 
smiled  with  that  sweet  smile  of  hen  and  said 
thank  you  so  much,'  and  then  she  went  to 
sleep,  never  to  wake  again.  She  was  always 
like  that.  She  was  never  demanding  or  ex- 
acting. She  was  always  sweet,  gentle,  and  so 
thoughtful  of  those  who  were  helping  her. 
She  was  a  beautiful  character." 

My  wife  died  as  she  had  lived.  With  a 
smile  despite  her  long  illness,  her  pain  and 
suffering,  the  loneliness  and  discouragement 
she  must  have  felt.  She  died  with  a  word 
of  appreciation  and  a  "thank  you"  for  the 
nurse  who  had  administered  to  her  and 
sought  to  help  her.  She  was  the  most  self- 
less and  unselfish  person  I  have  ever  known. 
She  lived  to  do  for  others.  She  sought  noth- 
ing for  herself.  She  found  her  greatest  sat- 
isfaction and  her  greatest  happiness  In  doing 
something  to  help  other  people. 

Since  her  death  I  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  the  tributes  she  has  received  from 
people  of  all  walks  of  life.  The  humblest 
and  the  most  simple  loved  her  for  her  many 
acts  of  kindness  and  generosity  and  her  un- 
failing courtesy.  People  whom  I  have  never 
known  have  come  to  to  tell  me  of  some 
thoughtful  and  kind  thing  she  did  for  them. 
Many  who  were  HI  and  ahut-ln  or  lonely  and 
with  few  friends  have  called  me  or  sent  me 
a  message  to  tell  me  how  she  unfailingly 
came  to  see  them,  brought  Ho  were  or  vege- 
tjibles  from  her  garden,  came  to  cheer  them 
up  with  her  sweet  smile  and  radiant  person- 
ality. She  made  them  feel  that  someone  did 
care  for  them  and  wanted  to  help  them. 

She  was  devoted  to  her  sons  and  their 
families,  was  an  exemplary  mother  and  a 
loving  grandmother.  But  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  her  own  family  she  was  respected 
and  beloved  by  many  hundreds  of  people 
who  had  met  her  or  knew  her  either  Inti- 
mately or  casually.  If  there  was  ever  a 
mortal  being  with  the  pxu-ity  of  soul  of  an 
angel  It  was  she.  This  Is  not  only  my  opin- 
ion but  It  has  been  expressed  to  me  many. 
many  times  since  her  Illness  and  finally  her 
pitsslng  last  Saturday.  She  was  a  sincere 
and  believing  Christian.  As  I  wrote  from 
Japan  when  she  was  so  111  there  In  the  Uj8 
Naval  Hospital  In  Yokoeuka.  her  reUglon. 
her  deep  belief  in  God  and  In  His  Son  carried 
her  through  crisis  after  crisis  and  sustained 
her  when  a  less  courageous  and  less  dedicated 
.'^oul  would  have  surrendered. 

To  me  she  was  my  dearest  friend.  She 
w.is  my  best  companion.  I  was  always  most 
happy  when  I  was  In  her  company.  'When 
she  was  taken  so  111  In  Japan  she  said  to  me 
'  ne  time:  I  don't  know  what  Is  going  to 
happen  to  me.  But  nothing  can  dim  or  erase 
'he  memories  of  my  wonderful  life  with 
you,    with    all    of    Its    tribulations    and    lU 


triumphs.  Its  defeats  and  Its  victories.  We 
have  wonderful  memories  of  our  life  and 
experiences  which  nothing  can  ever  dim  for 
me." 

Her  smile  Is  gone,  her  radiant  personality 
Is  no  more,  but  every  life  which  she  touched 
was  ennobled.  Her  Influence  went  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  her  own  family.  It  was 
felt  by  the  entire  community  and  by  a 
host  of  devoted  friends  all  over  the  United 
States  and  In  fact  the  world.  The  outpour- 
ing of  sympathy  and  grief  attests  to  that. 

Newspapermen  mark  the  end  of  a  story 
with  the  number  "30."  That  means  it  is 
finished.  It  Is  ended,  there  is  no  more.  I 
cannot  end  this  with  "30,"  Janet  Pennoyer 
Little  was  a  personality  who  can  never  die. 
The  body  may  die  and  go.  But  her  beau- 
tiful soul,  her  kindliness,  her  thoughtful- 
ness,  her  generosity,  her  loyalty,  her  purity, 
her  devotion,  and  her  courage  will  live  long 
after  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  of  us 
who  were  so  highly  privileged  to  know  and 
love  her. — Franklin  R.  Little. 


POSITION  OP  GOVERNOR  ROCKE- 
FELLER ON  PUBLIC  ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  some 
question  was  raised  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Commerce  with 
respect  to  the  alleged  failure  of  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  of  New  York  to  express 
himself  or  the  pending  public  accommo- 
dations civil  rights  bill  before  that  com- 
mittee. 

On  July  19,  1963,  the  Governor  of  New 
York  released  the  text  of  a  letter  to 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magntjson,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
fully  supporting  and  endorsing  the  legis- 
lation before  the  committee;  and  point- 
ing out  that  New  York  has  had  legisla- 
tion of  this  type  since  1881,  which  has 
been  brought  up  to  date,  and  that  New 
York's  experience  with  it  has  been 
magnificent.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  all 
cases  have  been  settled  by  conciliation 
and  mediation.  New  York  was  the  pio- 
neer, later  followed  by  22  other  States 
which  enacted  similar  legislation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  some 
question  raised  about  the  Governor's 
position.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Statk  of  New  York, 
ExECurrvE  Chambeb, 
Albany,  N.Y.,  July  19,  1963. 
Hon.  Warren  Q.  Magnttson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
VJ3.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Drar  Senator  MAoircrsoN:  I  am  pleased  to 
respond  to  your  request  for  my  comments 
regarding  Federal  legislation  designed  to 
eliminate  discrimination  In  places  of  public 
accommodation.  You  have  also  Invited  my 
comments  on  the  experience  of  New  York 
Stats  under  Its  statute  barring  discrimina- 
tion In  places  of  public  accommodation,  re- 
sort, or  amusement. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  express  my  strong 
conviction  that  the  enactment  of  Federal 
legislation  to  help  assure  that  each  of  our 
citizens  will  have  equal  access  to  and  treat- 
ment In  all  public  places  Is  urgently  needed. 
The  moral  basis  for  legislation  having  this 
objective  grows  out  of  the  basic  fact  that 
our  Nation,  under  God,  was  founded  on  and 
<>raw8  its  sustenance  from  the  concept  of 
the  worth  of  the  Individual  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 


I  am  convinced  that  human  rights  and 
individual  dignity  require  constant  and  con- 
tinuing protection  through  law  at  every  level 
of  our  society,  if  these  fundamental  rights 
are  to  be,  and  remain,  a  reality  for  all  our 
people. 

As  far  back  as  1881,  New  York  enacted  a 
law  making  It  a  misdemeanor  to  deny  any 
person  "the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the 
accommodations,  advantages,  facilities,  and 
privileges  of  all  hotels,  inns,  taverns,  reistau- 
rants,  public  conveyances  on  land  or  water, 
theaters,  and  other  places  of  public  resort  or 
amusement,  because  of  race,  creed,  or  color." 

Thus,  the  principle  of  equal  opporttmlty 
of  access  to  public  accommodations  Is  well 
established  in  New  York. 

This  principle  was  further  promoted  In  our 
law  against  discrimination,  which,  as  I  shall 
explain,  provides  remedies  far  more  prac- 
tical than  the  criminal  proceedings  which 
the  1881  law  required.  New  York's  compre- 
hensive law  against  dUcrlminatlon,  first 
passed  in  1945,  originally  covered  only  em- 
ployment and  labor  union  membership.  An 
amendment  to  the  law  In  1952  extended  cov- 
erage to  places  of  public  accommodation, 
resort,  or  amusement.  Subsequent  amend- 
ments, enacted  In  1955.  1956,  1961,  and  1963, 
extended  the  coverage  of  the  law  to  95  per- 
cent of  the  housing  In  New  York  State,  and 
also  to  the  sale  and  rental  of  commercial 
and  business  space.  An  amendment  en- 
acted in  1962  broadened  the  employment 
aspects  to  encompass  apprenticeship  train- 
ing. 

The  public  accommodations  provisions  of 
the  law  against  discrimination  have  been 
amended  twice  diu-lng  my  administration: 
In  1960  and  1962,  to  expand  the  rights  of  all 
people  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  public  facili- 
ties. 

I  am  sure  that  your  committee  Is  fully 
aware  of  the  highly  successful  experience  of 
New  York  State  In  the  application  and  ad- 
ministration of  this  law.  The  law  is  admin- 
istered by  the  State  commission  for 
human  rights  (previously  known  as  the 
State  commission  against  discrimination ) ,  a 
seven-member  commission  appointed  by  the 
Governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate.  The  members  are  ap- 
pointed   for    staggered    6-year    terms. 

As  was  the  case  with  regard  to  discrimina- 
tion In  employment  and  as  has  been  the  case 
in  other  areas  of  its  Jurisdiction,  the  com- 
mission initiated  a  statewide  educational 
program  Immediately  after  the  public  ac- 
commodations amendment  was  passed.  The 
commission  held  a  series  of  public  meetings 
with  leaders  representing  business.  Industry, 
the  clergy,  labor,  and  oon^nunlty  organiza- 
tions in  all  major  cities  and  communities 
throughout  the  State. 

These  educational  programs  provided  the 
commission  with  (1)  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain the  law,  its  procedures  and  goals,  In 
an  effort  to  obtain  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law: 
and  (2)  to  allay  the  fears  of  those  who  felt 
that  dire  consequences  would  result  from 
such  legislation. 

The  commission's  next  step  was  to  reor- 
ganize its  investigation  staff  and  gear  it  to 
handle  complaints  that  might  be  filed. 

The  commission's  complaint  process  is  as 
follows:  'When  a  verified  complaint  Is  filed 
with  the  commission  for  human  rights,  the 
chairman  designates  one  of  the  commission- 
ers to  make  an  Investigation  of  the  charges. 
If  the  investigating  commissioner  finds  that 
discrimination  probably  occurred,  he  "shsll 
Immediately  endeavor  to  eliminate  the  un- 
lawful discriminatory  practice  complained  of, 
by  conference,  conciliation,  and  persuasion.'* 
If  the  conciliation  procedure  fails,  a  pub- 
lic hearing  is  held.  If  the  Commission  finds 
that  an  unlawful  discriminatory  practice 
has  been  conunltted,  a  cease  and  dsslst  or- 
der Is  issued.    Failure  to  comply  with  such 
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an  order  subject*  the  offender  to  the  poesl- 
blllty  of  a  Hue  at  not  more  than  9500  or 
imprtsonment  for  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
both,  subject  to  rerlew  by  the  courts.  Any 
person,  employwr,  labor  organization,  or  em- 
ployment agency,  who  or  which  shall  wUl- 
fuUy  resist,  prevent.  Impede,  or  Interfere 
with  the  Conunlaslon  or  any  of  Its  memtiers 
or  repreeentattrea  In  the  performance  of 
duty  under  the  law  against  discrimination 
or  shall  wlllfcilly  Tlolate  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mission, shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  subject  to  pnnlshment  therefor  (Execu- 
tive Law.  sees.  207,  308.  299) . 

The  crucial  fact  for  your  conunlttee  to 
consider,  in  my  view,  Is  that  the  confer- 
ence, persuasion,  and  conciliation  technique 
has  proved  effective  in  approximately  98 
percent  of  all  caees  involving  public  accom- 
modation. Theae  successful  cases  are 
brought  to  a  ooocluslon  with  respondents 
agreeing  to  such  terms  as  these : 
1.  An  apology  to  the  complainant. 
a.  An  invitation  to  the  complainant  to  use 
the  f acuities  In  the  future 

3.  The  issuance  of  a  policy  settlement  by 
the  respondent  that  facilities  involved  are 
acceaaible  to  all  people  regardless  of  race. 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Only  in  the  rarest  of  cases  has  It  been 
necessary  to  hold  public  hearings  or  Impoee 
sanctions  in  public  accommodation  cases. 

In  addition  to  the  accomplishment  of  its 
major  objective,  the  public  accommodations 
provisions  of  the  law  have  had  two  impor- 
tant byproducts. 

First.  The  removal  of  discrimination  in 
places  of  public  accommodation  has  been 
greatly  instrumental  in  creating  the  climate 
for  greater  mutual  understanding  among  per- 
sons of  differing  races,  creeds,  and  colors. 
This  understanding  has.  In  turn,  made  It 
easier  to  achieve  advances  in  eliminating  dis- 
crimination in  other  fields,  such  as  housing 
Second.  The  law  has  led  to  greater  use  of 
public  accommodation  facilities  throughout 
the  State  by  Negroes  and  other  minority 
groups,  thereby  increasing  the  income  and 
profits  of  individual  businesees  in  particular, 
and  improving  the  economic  health  of  the 
State  In  general.  Oommerce  has  clearly  been 
promoted  by  tbm  regulation  achieved  by  the 
law. 

I  bellev*  Federal  legislation,  based  on  the 
principles  of  tbs  New  York  law,  would  be 
highly  constructtTS. 

Twenty- two  States  have  followed  the  lead 
of  New  Tork  In  the  enactment  of  some  form 
of  antldlscrlminaUon  legislation,  and  in- 
numerable counttss  and  cities  also  have 
passed  similar  laws.  I  hope  that  all  the 
States  will  taks  action  against  discrimina- 
tion, because  It  la  a  responsibility  of  the 
States  to  insurs  equal  opportunity  for  all  the 
people.  However,  it  i»  obvious  that  Federal 
action  Is  necessary  under  the  circumstances 
where  many  Stataa  have  not  acted 

It  is  my  oonaldarsd  judgment  that  action 
must  be  taken  at  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  my 
views  to  you  and  the  members  of  your  com- 
mittee. 

Very  truly  yours, 

NzLsoN  A  RocKirm-LKU 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  *  very  brief  statement  on 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

Mr.  Presideot,  ever  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  rrery  administration  has 
sought  means  to  bring  the  international 
arms  race  under  control.  In  order  to 
implement  this  objective.  President 
Elsenhower  instituted  negotiaUons  in 
1958  for  an  agrwauent  banning  the  test- 
ing of  nacleHr  weapons.    Proposals  were 


advanced  for  prohibitions  on  all  testing 
as  well  as  in  limited  environments.  Ef- 
forts directed  toward  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  failed,  then  as  now,  because  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  agree  to  matters 
we  consider  vital  to  our  security.  The 
greatest  obstacle  related  to  the  inspec- 
tion and  venflcation  of  underground 
tests. 

Yesterday  in  Moscow,  representatives 
from  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  signed  a  treaty 
banning  nuclear  e.xplosions  in  the  atmos- 
phere, outer  space,  and  underwater. 
This  treaty  must  first  receive  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  its  ratifica- 
tion. This  responsibility  weighs  heavily 
upon  us  for  the  entire  world  will  be  fol- 
lowing our  deliberatons  with  profound 
Interest. 

In  con.siderlng  whether  tlie  advantagts 
of  this  treaty  are  outweiiihed  by  the 
risks  involved,  we  will  not  l>e  plagued  by 
problems  connected  with  the  detection 
and  inspection  of  underground  tests. 
They  are  not  to  be  prohibited  under  this 
treaty. 

We  must,  however,  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  Soviet  cheating  in  prohibited 
environments,  or  of  the  Soviet's  seeking 
advantage  by  a  quick  pullout  from  the 
treaty  when  fully  ready  to  test  again; 
the  very  situation  we  ran  into  during  the 
past  2  years  with  the  renewal  of  bomb 
testing  by  the  U.S  S.R  immediaU'ly  upon 
the  giving  of  notice  that  it  was  ending 
Its  self-impo.sed  ban 

Mr.  President,  I  address  my.self  briefly 
to  these  subjects  because  I  believe  that. 
In  the  impending  debate  which  will  take 
place  before  the  country,  those  who  have 
a  position  ought  to  take  it.  and  they 
ought  to  participate  in  that  debate.  This 
will  l>e  most  useful  to  our  people. 

I  think  the  system  which  is  contained 
in  the  treaty  for  policing  is  reciprocal, 
and  that  Is  based  on  the  historic  prece- 
dent of  the  Baruch -Hancock  plan,  which 
remains  to  this  day,  in  my  view,  the  best 
basic  principle  for  dealing  with  tlie  So- 
viet Union,  though  it  was  first  promulgat- 
ed in  1947. 

I  understand  that  the  United  States 
already  has  a  national  detection  network 
that  permits  the  dett^tion  and  identifi- 
cation of  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere, 
underwater,  and  in  space  Moreover, 
there  is  no  point  In  attempting  to  carry 
out  types  of  tests  in  these  environments 
that  could  be  conducted  freely  and  loyal- 
ly underground. 

I  understand  that  by  means  of  under- 
ground testing,  a  nation  can  conduct 
roughly  all  weapons  development  tests 
pertalninjg  to  tactical  and  intermediate 
yield  strategic  weapons.  It  can  also  con- 
duct many  useful  weapons  eBvcts  tests. 
Tests  of  very  high  yield  weapons  and  cer- 
tain particular  weapons  effects  experi- 
ments cannot  be  conducted  underground. 

Very  high  yield  tests  can  l)e  easily  de- 
tected in  the  atmosphere  and  under- 
water. And  again  I  understand  that 
we  already  have  the  capability  to  con- 
struct a  system  of  observation  that  would 
make  tests  deep  in  outer  space  almost 
impossible  to  conceal. 

A  party  contemplating  clundestine 
tests  In  space  has  more  to  consider,  how- 
ever, than  Just  the  possibility  of  getting 


caught.  It  is  an  extremely  expensive 
undertaking  and  is  time  consuming.  To 
obtain  results  from  a  test  millions  of 
miles  away  could  take  weeks  or  months. 
This  is  further  compounded  by  any  num- 
ber of  technical  dilBculties  that  would 
have  to  be  overcome  to  ^ain  even  a 
hmited  knowledge  from  the  explosion. 

These  factors,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  already  tested 
large  megaton  weapons,  would  seem  to 
make  it  extremely  unlikely  that  cheating 
would  be  attempted  In  this  space  field. 
Unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  we  have,  by 
choice,  concentrated  on  a  larger  number 
of  .^maller  yield  weapons.  As  the  Presi- 
dent said  in  his  August  1.  1963,  news 
cunfeience,  thirty  3-megaton  bombs  do 
more  damage  than  a  single  100-megaton 
bomb  because  the  latter  does  not  move 
up  In  arithmetical  progression. 

Certain  very  small  weapons  effects 
tests  in  the  atmosphere  might  go  unde- 
tected, but  I  am  informed  that  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  data  obtained  from  such 
tests  would  not  be  great,  and.  of  course, 
the  violator  would  always  run  the  risk 
of  detection  with  all  the  worldwide  con- 
sequences this  would  bring 

These  atmospheric  tests  have  most 
often  been  spoken  of  in  the  context  of 
developing  an  antimissile  mlsf^ile.  which, 
as  the  President  also  indicated  In  his 
August  1  news  conference,  'is  beyond  us 
and  beyond  the  Soviets  technically." 
Our  development  of  an  antimissile  is 
proceeding,  but  any  ABM  defense  is 
susceptible  to  saturation — incoming  mis- 
siles launched  in  such  quantities  as  to 
overwhelm  the  defensive  missiles. 
Moreover,  the  technical  difHculties  in- 
volved in  the  launching  of  dummy  mis- 
siles to  lead  the  defensive  mls&lles  astray 
are  extremely  complex.  Therefore,  tlie 
problem  is  not  primarily  one  of  further 
testing,  but  of  discrimination,  selectivity, 
and  targeting.  That  the  Soviet  Union 
would  consider  it  worthwhile  to  rLsk 
cheating  in  this  area  for  minimal  or  non- 
existent gains  seems  unreasonable. 

Proponents  of  the  test  ban  treaty,  in 
enumerating  some  of  its  advantages, 
state  that  it  would:  First,  constitute  a 
first  step  in  preventmg  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other 
countries,  thereby  lessening  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war;  second,  eliminate  the 
hazards  of  radioactive  fallout;  third, 
slow  down  the  pace  of  the  arms  race, 
and  fourth,  be  a  first  step  toward  a  hope 
of  reducing  world  tensions  and  toward 
broader  areas  of  enforceable  agreement 
I  am,  however,  under  no  illusion  as  to 
what  continues  to  be  the  grand  objec- 
tive of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  the  leader  of  its 
Communist  bloc. 

In  addition  to  these.  I  might  add  an- 
other advantage  In  answer  to  those  who 
assert  that  the  treaty  would  give  the 
Soviet  Union  a  chance  to  catch  up  with 
us  legally  in  tactical  weapon  capability 
by  testing  underground.  They  could  do 
this  with  or  without  the  treaty,  if  they 
wished,  but  without  the  treaty  the  rate 
at  which  they  could  catch  up  with  us 
would  be  greater  since  they  could  test 
in  all  environments. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  what  we 
know  now.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  that 
the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
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us  and  to  the  world  through  such  a 
treaty  would  so  far  outweigh  the  risks 
as  to  dictate  the  Senate  consenting  to 
the  treaty.  I  think  the  President,  on 
this  issue,  deserves  bipartisan  support 
from  Republicans  who  feel  that  way  in 
^ood  conscience  at  this  time,  so  that  the 
debate  may  be  held  with  the  most  avail- 
able support  for  each  position,  contribut- 
ing to  It  as  fully  as  possible.  I  believe 
that  Senators  who  cannot  decide,  who 
have  honest  doubts,  and  want  to  hear 
the  questions  answered,  if  they  feel  they 
have  not  yet  been  answered,  may  prop- 
erly stand  aside;  but  Senators  who  can 
participate,  have  a  duty  to  do  so  in  the 
debate  and  in  announcing  their  posi- 
tion, as  I  do  today. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  without  losing  my  right  to  Uie 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inotjye  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
constrained  to  object  and  demand  the 
regular  order  as  in  the  morning  hour.  I 
have  no  objection  to  a  Senator's  speak- 
ing at  great  length,  but  Senators  who 
have  been  on  the  floor  for  the  past  30 
minutes  are  entitled  to  consideration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  Do  I  still  have  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  yielded  the  floor? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  have  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  see  no  reason  why 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  yield.  I  see  no 
reason  why  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
needs  to  be  harried.  For  months,  weeks. 
and  days  we  have  been  doing  very  little. 
When  a  Member  of  the  Senate  takes  the 
floor  to  speak,  there  Is  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  harried.  The  ];)ending  bill  is 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration.  It 
will  be  considered.  I  am  not  Inclined  to 
be  discursive.  I  feel  that  this  situation 
is  inimical  to  the  conduct  of  the  Senate. 
I  have  the  floor.  I  have  a  right  to  make 
a  unanimous-consent  request.  A  Sena- 
tor can  object  if  he  so  desires,  but  I  will 
not  yield  the  floor  at  this  time.  I  have  a 
few  other  things  to  say. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor should  be  and  will  be  a  little  more 
considerate  in  accord  with  his  usual 
courtesy  to  his  colleagues.  He  will  recall 
that  the  morning  hour  had  concluded, 
and  he  came  to  the  leadership  and  said 
he  would  like  to  proceed  for  5  minutes, 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  withdraw  the 
quorum  call.  I  did.  I  think  we  ought  to 
realize  that  there  is  important  legisla- 
tion before  us,  that  there  is  a  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  all  Senators,  and 


that  many  Senators  have  been  waiting 
for  a  half  hour,  at  least.  With  his  usual 
courtesy  and  consideration,  the  Senator, 
I  am  sure.  Is  aware  of  that  f£u;t. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  absolute- 
ly correct  In  everything  he  has  said.  I 
am  sure  that,  mettlesome  as  he  is,  he 
would  have  reacted  as  I  did,  and  would 
have  been  compelled  to  do  as  I  did,  when 
there  Is  pressure  to  "get  off  the  floor." 
If  the  Senator  had  come  to  me  and  said 
to  me,  "Please  close  this  up.  We  want  to 
get  ahead  with  the  bill;  you  have  had 
time  on  the  floor,"  I  would  have  withheld 
any  further  remarks;  but  any  Senator 
with  mettle  and  character  would  resent 
the  fact  that  other  Senators  were  press- 
ing the  situation.  That  is  not  the  way  I 
would  like  to  see  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate conducted.  I  doubt  if  any  other 
Senator  would  like  to  have  it  conducted 
In  that  way. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  the  Senator,  but  I  hope  he  under- 
stands the  situation  in  the  Senate,  and 
that  It  Is  Important  that  the  Senate  get 
on  with  the  pending  legislation  as  quick- 
ly as  we  can. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida came  to  me  and  said  he  was  occupied 
In  another  matter  and  asked  if  I  would 
yield  to  him.  I  apologize  to  him  and  say 
that  I  cannot  do  so.  Therefore,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSEILL.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J,.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
understand  the  feeling  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  may  properly  be 
charged  with  any  rudeness  in  this  matter 
or  any  lack  of  senatorial  courtesy.  I  can 
understand  that  there  are  Senators  who 
may  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  the 
floor  by  prescriptive  rights  and  to  hold 
It  at  great  length,  and  who  do  so.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  never  been 
restrained  In  speaking  in  the  Senate.  I 
am  quite  sure  any  examination  of  the 
Rboord  will  disclose  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  speaks  as  much  as  or 
more  than  any  other  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. There  is  one  other  Senator  I  can 
think  of  who  may  be  able  to  "place"  in 
that  contest,  but  not  to  flnish  flrst.  He 
would  be  left  far  behind  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

I  favor  freedom  of  debate.  I  did  not 
object  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
speaking.  I  objected  to  his  conducting 
what  was  in  eCTect  a  morning  hour  at  his 
pleasure.  He  would  speak  for  a  while. 
He  would  offer  something  for  the  Record. 
He  would  yield  to  some  other  Senator, 
very  graciously,  and  then  he  would  speak 
again  and  offer  something  else  for  the 
Record. 

Under  the  normal  moi-ning  hour,  any 
Senator  who  speaks  for  3  minutes,  or 
who  occupies  the  floor  for  3  minutes,  is 
sujK>osed  to  withhold  proceeding  further 
and  let  some  other  Senator  take  the  floor 
for  3  minutes,  and  await  his  turn  again. 
If  he  wishes  to  put  flve  or  six  different 
matters  into  the  Record.    I  was  wholly 


within  my  rights  under  the  rules,  and  I 
have  no  apology  to  make  to  anyone,  least 
of  all  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  because  I  did  not  feel  that 
he  should  have  farmed  out  the  floor  and 
held  up  the  Senate  in  that  fashion. 


PROPOSED  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the  test 
ban  treaty  will  be  before  the  Senate 
within  a  few  weeks.  It  will  undoubtedly 
be  before  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Senate  in  the  very  near  future.  The 
subject  is  of  transcendent  importance 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation;  indeed,  to 
the  people  of  the  earth. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  who  has  had  vast 
experience  in  this  particular  area,  is  the 
author  of  a  thought-stimulating  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine of  Sunday,  August  4,  entitled  "Seven 
Assumptions  That  Beset  Us." 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  is  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  He  is  also  a  valuable 
and  experienced  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  its  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee;  chair- 
man of  the  Military  Applications  Sub- 
committee of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy;  and  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
StaflBng  and  Operations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

He  has  earned  a  reputation  as  an  en- 
ergetic and  perceptive  participant  in  na- 
tional security  affairs.  His  observations 
deserve  careful  study  as  the  Senate  pre- 
pares to  consider  ratiflcation  of  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times  magazine, 
Aug.  4,  19631 

Seven  Assumptions  That  Bkset  Us — A  Sena- 
tor Takes  a  Close  Look  at  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  Other  Aspxctb  of  East-West 
Relations,  and  Warns  Us  To  Beware  or 
Believing  Things  That  Aren*t  Neckssar- 
ILT   So 

(By  Henry  M.  Jackson) 

(Note. — In  the  coming  debate  over  the 
atomic-test  ban.  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack-  • 
SON,  Democrat,  ol  Washington,  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  Military  Applications  Sub- 
committee of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  will  play  a  leading  role. 
Here  he  outlines  his  philosophy  on  Russian 
relations  with  the  West  and  discusses  the 
treaty.) 

Washington.— The  longer  I  work  at  the 
problems  of  national  security,  the  more  I 
come  to  share  Jefferson's  view  that  a  person 
"is  less  remote  from  the  truth  who  believes 
nothing,  than  he  who  believes  what  is 
wrong."  Or.  as  Josh  Billings  has  said:  "It 
isn't  ignorance  that  causes  so  much  trou- 
ble;  it's  what  people  know  that  Isn't  so." 

It  is  harder  to  deal  with  error  than  with 
ignorance.  Error,  after  all,  is  a  child  of  our 
minds  and  we  love  it  as  our  very  own.  Error 
Is  more  often  than  not  rooted  in  myths  and 
wishful  thinking.  A  nation  may  have  great 
power  and  yet  exercise  It  Ineffectively,  par- 
ticularly if  its  people  are  careless  of  the  facts 
and  rest  their  judgments  on  misconceptions. 
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Aa  Walt«r  Ltppmann  odc«  uld:  "A  man 
may  have  th«  &B«*t  automobile,  be  the  best 
driver,  hav*  p«rr«ct  Tlalon  an<J  a  heart  of 
ifold  But  If  h«  trtoa  to  And  hla  way  around 
Parla  with  a  map  at  Chicago  and  around 
Hiinol  with  a  map  of  Oakland.  Calif  ,  be  Juat 
wi'i  not  aniT*  wlMra  b«  set  out  to  go  " 

If  t<xlay's  aaaumptlona  are  false  and  our 
fs'imatea  are  too  mlaleadlng,  America  will 
iHice  the  wrong  tuma  and  end  up  In  the 
wrwng  place. 

W>  confront  complex  Issum  and  under- 
<t.\ndably  many  of  ua  hope  f(}r  simple  an- 
swers. 9o  It  la  not  aurprlaing  that  con- 
venient but  fmlaa  awnmptlona  work  thetr 
way  Into  ■ome  people's  thinking  It  u  use- 
ful to  examlna  tha  credibility  of  certain 
assumpUona  about  internatlunal  alTatrs  held 
by  considerable  numbers  of  people 

1  There  la  the  widespread  assumption 
that  the  Chlneee-Oorlet  quarrel  reduces  the 
Communist  threat  to  the  West 

A  Vletname—  might  be  permitted  aome 
doubts.     Or  a  Nataru. 

I  believe  that  the  truth  may  be  exactly 
contrary  to  the  re*aaurLng  words. 

KhrxishchsT  tM»^«  our  day  has  passed 
Khrushchev  and  Ifao  are  not  qiuvrreling 
about  whether  to  bury  us.  They  are  qri-^r- 
reUng  about  how.  It  may  be  that  Mr  Mao 
plans  a  12-foot  grave  and  Mr  Khrushchev  a 
8-foot  one.  In  any  event,  they  both  seem  to 
have  In  mind  a  oaoMtcry. 

The  Mosoow-Petpiog  dispute  is  being 
played  for  very  high  atakea.  The  leadership 
of  world  communlam  Is  Involved  So  U  the 
fate  of  men  who  see  themselves  as  the  loco- 
motives of  history.  Khrushchev  and  Mao 
each  desperately  dealres  to  show  that  his  pol- 
icy for  llquldAttBg  the  West  Is  best  Kach 
needs  vlctorlea.  The  conaequences  for  us 
may  well  be  a  psitod  of  rising  tensions  and 
dAngers.  At  any  r*t«  this  poeslblUty  weighs 
as  much  aa  the  oppoalte  one. 

In  these  days.  Khruahchev's  tactics  must 
be  tailored  to  take  Into  account  his  troubles 
with  Mno.  This  does  not  mean  his  objective 
of  world  supremacy  has  changed 

Khruahchev  )ust  told  the  Chinese  "The 
struggle  for  pesee.  for  peaceful  coexistence, 
Is  organically  l^pund  op  with  the  revolution- 
ary struggle  agalnat  Impertaium  It  weak- 
ens the  front  of  imperialism.  Isolates  Its 
more  aggressive  etrcles  from  the  masses  of 
the  people  and  helps  In  the  struggle  for  na- 
Uonal  Uberatlan." 

Khrushchev  haa  been  a  very  adept  and  re- 
sourceful tsftlolan.  It  la  well  to  remember 
that  where  Stalin  was  obvious  In  his  ma- 
neuvers, Ehrushcbar  Is  devious.  We  have 
been  exposed  to  his  amllLng  f<ice  and  his 
po\indlng  shoe:  we  have  seen  him  export 
doves  of  peace  one  month  and  nuclear  mis- 
siles the  next.  The  point  Is  that  whether 
Khrushchev  Is  the  Jovial  backslapper  at  a 
oocktall  party  or  la  launched  on  a  harangue 
at  the  Berlin  wall,  be  la  the  same  dant^eroua 
man.  He  can  turn  It  on  and  off  again  In 
short  order.  We  can  expect  that  Khriishchev 
win  continue  to  twtet  and  turn,  thaw  and 
freeze,  agree  and  disagree — in  pursuit  of  his 
ultimate  aim,  whtch  he  openly  admits  Is  to 
bvu7  us. 

And  there  la  both  a  lesson  of  hLstory  and 
a  warning  for  the  future  in  Russia  s  sudden 
algnlng  of  a  nonaggrssslon  pact  with  Hitler 

2.  There  Is  the  widespread  assumption  that 
we  can  win  our  way  with  the  Russians  with  a 
policy  oi  tnogensivaosss . 

This  Is  a  fallacy  held  by  many  good  and 
decent  people  who  let  their  hearts  prevail 
over  their  heads.  We  have  all  heard  argu- 
ments that  ammmt  to  nothing  more  than 
"if  we  trust  ttaa  Oonununlsts,  they  will  trust 
us.  '  We  are  told  that  the  United  States 
should  take  unilateral  tnlUatlves  to  reduce 
our  atrength  to  sat  a  "good  example  '  and 
quiet  Soviet  ausptetoos. 

It  is  not  oanTlndng  to  say  that  we  won't 
know  wbeUisr  tlU*  pt^cy  wlU  work  until  we 
try.  Ttksrs  f  mota»  experiments  that  are 
beat  left  undone. 


Just  consider  Indus  experience  No 
state  has  tried  harder  than  India  to  find 
security  by  a  deliberate  policy  of  InoHen- 
slveness  India  has  had  to  learn  the  hard 
way.  as  have  others,  Including  ourselve.-^. 
that  expansionist  states  do  not  respect 
weakness.  I  am  sure  Mr  Nehru  does  not 
reii&h  this  on-the-job  training  prtigram,  but 
It  may  save  others  fruin  a  Mnuiar  schCKiUng 

As  Relnlujld  Nlebuhr  has  siiid  If  the 
democratic  nations  fall,  their  failure  must 
be  p.TTtly  attributed  to  the  f  i\iUy  strntrgy 
of  Idealists  who  have  too  mnny  lllusiDni^ 
when  they  fire  realists  who  have  t<K)  little 
conscience  " 

Almost  all  Americans  .ire  members  of  the 
peace  movement  in  the  sense  that  they  want 
peace.  The  debate  U  u\fr  nit-Miis  The  de- 
bate needs  to  receive  uur  most  thoughtful, 
honest  tough-minded  attentioti  But  cer- 
tainly, the  weight  of  respon.slh'.e  uplnion.x 
lies  with  preparednesa  combined  with  re- 
straint— wh.it  Teddy  Rx..se',elt  meant  when 
he  said  we  should  talk  softly  and  cvrry  a 
bii?  stick 

The  only  way  to  b.i.'-gain  successfully  wi'h 
expaoslonist  states  Is  to  maintain  the 
streiiz^th  to  m.ike  bargaining  attractive  to 
them. 

.3  There  l.s  the  widespread  a-s-sumptlon 
that  the  arms  race  is  leading  straight  to 
cat.Tstrophe 

A  familiar  line  of  this  argument  goes  thi-^ 
way  Arms  races  have  always  led  to  war.  the 
world  i."»  engaged  in  an  arms  race;  therefore, 
we  are  heading  lor  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

This  argument  rings  hollow  It  was  not 
an  arms  race  that  led  U)  World  War  II.  On 
the  contrary.  It  was  the  fail'-irc  jf  the  West- 
ern democracies  to  prep. ire  for  war  that  led 
to  Its  outbreak  In  19S9  It  wtis  Chamb«T- 
laln  s  failure  to  recoRiUz*  the  danger  of  a 
demagogue  like  Hitler,  bent  on  aggression, 
that  led  U)  Munich  This  is  the  reason  Win- 
ston Churchill  has  called  the  aecond  World 
W.ir     the  unnecet>i.iry  wax  " 

.\s  I  read  hibtory.  International  peace  and 
security  depend  not  on  a  balance  of  power 
but  on  a  certain  Imbalance  of  power  favor- 
able to  the  defenders  of  peace — In  which  the 
strength  of  the  peacekeeper  is  greater  than 
that    of    the  peiiceupsetter 

An  expansionist  nation  wi'.l  never,  of 
course,  be  satisfied  with  this  stale  of  affairs 
And  precisely  for  tlils  reason.  di.sartn<unenl 
or  arms  control  Is  a  dlfBcult  objective  to 
achieve  As  I  see  It.  a  would-be  aggre.ss.jr 
will  not  settle  for  an  arms  rontml  agree- 
ment that  freezes  him  In  a  position  of  In- 
ferior power.  On  the  other  hand,  an  ag- 
greesor's  objectives  are  served  by  an  SKree- 
ment  wmch  would  permit  him  to  acquire 
superiority  by  stealth. 

As  for  the  second  premise:  What  arms  rave 
are  people  talking  about?  Tlie  United 
States  Is  not  engaged  in  an  arms  race  We 
could.  If  we  wanted  to  build  more  weapons 
and  build  them  faster  But  our  g<ial  l.s  not 
an  unlimited  buildup  Our  goal  and  we 
should  be  perfectly  clear  at)out  It  and  frank 
to  acknowledge  It— Is  to  create  and  main- 
tain. In  cooperation  with  our  allies,  a  rela- 
tionship of  forces  favorable  to  peace  The 
real  road  to  catastrophe  would  be  to  permit 
an  unfavorable  relationship  of  forces  to 
arise. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  understand. ible 
position— and  that  our  public  statements 
about  defense  and  about  arms  control  or 
disarmament  should  be  put  in  this  perspec- 
tive T)0  often  h  iwever.  high  ofUcials  speak 
as  though  a  nuclear  test  ban  were  mankind  s 
last  best  h(->pe.  or  as  though  the  choice  we 
face  is  between  one  m'~vre  concession  and 
catastrophe. 

4  There  Is  the  widespread  assximptlon 
that  a  test  ban  will  halt  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

For  those  who  have  not  mastered  Anglo- 
Saxon,  "spretid  is  a  six-letter  word  meaning 
proliferation. 


It  Is  utterly  unrealistic  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  a  test  ban  agreement  will  stop 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  need  to 
think  clearly  and  straightforwardly  about 
the  test  ban  Issxie  Unfortimntely.  there 
has  been  some  loose  thinking,  about  this 
subject,  which  arouses  such  strong  emotions 

Tlie  public  lacks  expert  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  inspection.  Decoupling  '  does 
Hut  Conjure  up  the  k.ime  image  lor  John  Q 
Public  that  11  does  for.  s.iy,  Kdw.ird  Teller. 
But  the  public  does  iKit  lack  coinnioiisense. 
It  knows  that  De  Oaulle  has  refused  to  par- 
ticipn'e  in  the  Oeneva  dlsurmrxment  talks 
and  that  Mao  has  not  been  Invited  It 
knows  that  the  Chinese  will  be  exploding  a 
nuclear  device  at  almost  any  time-  this  year 
i->r  p  lesibly  early  next  year,  and  that  Peking 
ha*  been  quick  to  say  it  will  not  be  bound 
ly  the  test  ban  It  kiiMWa  that  De  Gaulle 
h.LS  :.aid  France  will  not  blfin  the  test  ban 
agreement  and  will  proceed  with  an  Inde- 
l>e:ident    nuclear   program. 

.Ml  of  us.  I  am  sure,  regret  that  10  years 
hence,  ns  President  Kennedy  recently  told 
us.  there  may  be  a  sizable  number  of  nuclear 
powe.-3,  eacii  capable  of  toucliing  olf  actions 
with  irreparable  con.sequences.  I  wish  this 
were  not  the  pri>spect  EfTorts  to  limit  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  deserve  our  seri- 
ous allentluii  But  an  agreement  along  the 
lines  w  orkeU  out  in  Moscow  will  m  t  stop  a 
nonsigiiaU)ry  country  which  desires  to  be- 
come a  nucle.ir  power  and  is  able  and  de- 
termined to  invest  substantial  resources  to 
do  so. 

5  There  Ls  the  widespread  as-sumption  thai 
a  test  ban  agreement  will  necessarily  lead  to 
growing  East-West  confidence  and  redticed 
tensions 

Obviously  we  would  hope  a  test  ban  agree- 
ment would  be  a  first  step  toward  decreasing 
world  ten.ilon  But  obviously,  too.  we  cannot 
count  on  It.  and  unless  we  view  the  outlot)k 
m  proper  perspective  we  run  the  risk  of  a 
dangerous  drop  in  public  confidence  and 
morale  through  the  dls;ippointnient  of  ex- 
aggerated expectations 

For  example,  what  would  be  the  reaction 
to  the  knowledge  that  Communist  China  Is 
c.  inducting  e.xtenslve  nuclear  tests  -or  to  the 
strong  suspicion  that  the  Soviet  Union  might 
be  cheating  or  to  a  growing  apprehension 
that  the  Soviets  might  abrogate  the  agree- 
ment without  warning? 

A  test  ban  must  not  be  merchandized  like 
cosnietics  with  claims  th.it  tannot  be  met 
Government  officials  are  not  .siilesmen.  but 
stewards 

The  Senate  will  ratify  a  test  ban  agree- 
ment that  proves,  after  careful  sttidy  by  the 
apprt>prlate  committees,  to  be  In  the  national 
interest  But  before  reaching  such  a  de- 
lerminatlon.  Uie  Senate,  to  fulfill  its  con- 
stitutional obligations,  must  look  ai  any 
agreement  with  the  greatest  care,  to  make 
sure  that  the  pi>sslble  gains  are  not  over- 
.•hadowed  by  the  risks  that  are  Inevitably 
run 

'I'he  prevention  of  fallout  from  te*tfi  Is  a 
clear  benefit  from  any  test  ban  agreement 
that  works  But  that  benefit  must  be 
welght<Hl  against  the  rUk  of  compromising 
our   ability  to   prevent   a  nuclear   war 

I  deeply  believe  that  In  national  security 
matters  we  shovild  act  according  to  a  scale 
of  national  priorities  that  puts  first  things 
first  and  second  things  second  What  Is  of 
first  lmp<jrtance  is  to  protect  our  military 
deterrent  to  maintain  a  position  where  our 
power  and  our  will  to  tise  It  are  understood 
both  by  our  adversaries  and  our  allies.  Why 
has  the  Russian  position  changed  If  it  has? 
A  good  deal  of  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
power  we  have  maintained.  If  our  deterrent 
ever  ceases  to  be  credible,  the  Communist 
bear  will  be  on  the  lo<Jse. 

<J  There  Is  the  widespread  assumption 
that  our  superiority  in  conventional  forces 
was  the  decisive  factor  last  October  In  the 
near-collision  over  Cuba. 
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Tills  is.  of  course,  wrong,  as  ought  to  be 
ajipiu-ent. 

I  have  strongly  supported  the  strengthen- 
ing of  otir  conventional  forces.  This  is  one 
of  the  major  accomplishments  of  this  ad- 
minlKtratlon.  Our  forces  are  better  balanced 
ih.m  they  were  and  better  prepared  to  meet 
the  coniingencles  they  may  face. 

But  ilie  decisive  factor  last  October  was 
will  the  evidence  that  the  United  States 
w.is  prepared  to  take  whatever  risks  were 
necessary  to  obtain  satisfaction  of  Its  de- 
mands. It  may  be  that  we  did  not  demand 
enough  but  that  Is  another  question.  We 
git  most  of  what  we  asked  for.  And  the 
reason  was  that  Khrushchev  became  con- 
\;i;ced  that  our  will  was  firm. 

His  reply  to  Communist  Chinese  criticism 
w.us  us  free  of  mumbo-jumbo  as  a  statement 
could  be.  He  said,  "The  paper  tiger  has 
nuclear  teeth."  And,  aa  Bernard  Brodle  of 
the  Rand  Corp.  recently  observed,  when 
Khrushchev  found  that  we  were  not  as 
tolerant  as  he  had  supposed,  he  rushed 
to  get  the  missiles  out,  "apparently  unim- 
peded with  any  worries  about  'humiliation'." 
He  was  clearly  less  worried  about  his  face 
than  ills  future. 

It  is  important  to  be  very  clear  about  all 
this,  for  If  convent loniU  superiority  was  the 
decisive  factor  In  Cuba,  w  hat  defends  Berlin? 
The  answer  Is  that  the  security  of  Berlin  also 
depends  on  our  will.  I.  for  one.  would  not 
wish  to  convince  Mr.  Khrushchev  that  our 
conventional  superiority  was  decisive  in 
Cuba.  Or  so  to  convince  our  European  allies. 
Tlie  Communists,  by  virtue  of  their  geo- 
graphic poeltion,  can  deploy  their  forces  to 
achieve  conventional  superiority  at  most 
points  along  their  long  boundaries.  What 
deters  them  Is  fear  that  they  might  start 
something  bigger  than  they  are  prepared  to 
n.sk. 

We  need  strong  conventional  forces;  there 
is  no  argument  about  that.  But  it  would 
be  a  tragic  error  to  encourage  the  Com- 
munlsu  to  believe  that  they  will  meet  only 
these  forces  so  long  as  they  restrict  them- 
selves to  aggression  with  conventional  means. 
7.  There  is  the  widespread  assumption  that 
our  national  policies  should  be  more  flexible. 
I  do  not  know  when  flexibility  became  ac- 
cepted as  an  unqualified  virtue.  It  is  a  virtue 
in  a  tire  or  In  a  skyscrap>er — in  moderation. 
Beyond  a  f>oint  It  becomes  softness  In 
the  former  and  wobbling  in  the  latter.  And 
who  wants  a  wobbly  skycraper,  or  a  soft 
tire? 

FlexibUlty  Is  also  a  virtue  In  foreign 
pr^licy-  If  It  goes  as  far  as  resiliency  but  not 
so  far  as  a  wavering  in  wlU.  The  Bay  of 
Pigs  seems  to  have  involved  some  wavering, 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  last  fall  some' 
resiliency.  I  am  In  favor  of  resiliency — 
which  my  dictionary  defines  as  "the  capa- 
bility of  a  strained  body  to  recover  Its  size 
and  shap)e  after  deformation,  especially  when 
the  strain  is  caused  by  compressive  stresses." 
We  are  bound  to  siiifer  some  compressive 
stresses  here  and  there  and  we  want  the 
capability  to  bounce  back,  firm  in  purpose 
^nd  resolve. 

Referring  to  the  Founding  Fathers, 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  said:  "They  were 
pillars  of  the  temple  of  liberty;  and  now  that 
they  have  crumbled  away  that  temple  must 
fall  unless  we,  their  descendants,  supply  their 
places  with  other  pillars,  hewn  from  the 
solid   quarry    of   sober   reason." 

We  must  be  vigilant,  then,  to  make  certain 
we  are  not  misled  by  false  assumptions.  It 
is  urgent,  too,  that  we  In  government  should 
i>e  very  careful  what  we  ask  the  public  to 
tx-lieve.  Our  national  situation  U  too  pre- 
carious to  Justify  a  nonchalant  attitude  to- 
ward the  truth. 

I  believe  the  American  people.  If  they  have 
the  facts,  are  able  to  distinguish  nonsense  at 
a  hundred  paces.     They  do  not  expect  In- 
fallibility In  their  government  officials;    In- 
CIX 
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deed,  they  wisely  suspect  anyone  who  claims 
It.  They  welcome  candor,  and  they  can  take 
It. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  CANNON.    Mr.  President— 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER. 
Senator  from  Nevada. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  CJonsent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana I  Mr.  Ellender]  ,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 


The 


Mr.  CANNON.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  for 

1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  about  my  speaking,  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  watched  the  clock, 
but  I  spoke  for  exactly  20  minutes. 
When  I  yielded  to  other  Senators,  I 
yielded  by  unanimous  consent.  I  did 
so  to  enable  other  Senators  to  make 
remarks.  The  Senate  was  not  in  the 
morning  hour  at  the  time,  and  I  had 
been  so  advised.  I  did  what  any 
other  Senator  would  do  in  endeavoring 
to  fulfill  his  obligations  in  the  Senate 
and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  accom- 
modate other  Senators. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the 
length  of  time  that  I  speak,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  say  only  that  we  can  tote  up  the 
score  at  the  end  of  this  session,  to  deter- 
mine how  long  I  speak  and  how  long 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  speak.  I 
would  be  most  interested  in  that  tally. 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  bear  this  in  mind  when 
proposed  civil  rights  legislation  is  before 
the  Senate.  We  could  then  see  how 
many  lines  in  the  Record  are  taken  up 
by  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  by  my  remarks,  in  toto,  on 
all  subjects. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
undoubtedly  speak  somewhat  at  length 
when  the  proposed  legislation  to  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  adverted 
is  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  debate. 
However,  even  with  that  recognized  fact 
before  me,  and  when  totaling  up  or 
making  a  comparison  of  the  amount 
of  time  that  will  have  been  occupied,  as 
between  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  I  believe  with  complete  equa- 
nimity and  a  feeling  of  confidence  that 
my  physical  capacity  will  not  permit  me 
to  equal  the  time  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  taken  in  this  session  and 
will  take  during  the  remainder  of  this 
year.  He  also  will  speak  at  length  on 
the  so-called  civil  rights  issue. 

I  did  not  object  arbitrarily  or  capri- 
ciously when  the  Senator  held  the  floor. 
He  had  said  "flnaUy."  or  "as  a  final 
item,"  and  then  started  to  take  his  seat. 
I  thought  the  Chair  had  recognized  the 
Senator  from  Nevada.  Then  the  merry- 
go-round  started  all  over  again,  not  with 
the  Senate's  morning  hour,  but  with  the 
morning  hour  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  was  not  able  to  get  into  that 
morning  hour. 

Theref(H«,  I  resorted  to  a  rule  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  did  so  wholly  within  my 
rights.  The  Senator  from  New  York  can 
avail  himself  of  the  same  rule,  and  un- 
doubtedly he  will  do  so  in  the  future. 


SUGAR  PRICE  FLUCTUATIONS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  last 
spring  the  attention  of  the  country  was 
aroused  by  some  extraordinary  move- 
ments in  the  price  of  sugar.  In  the  space 
of  a  few  weeks,  the  price  of  imported  raw 
sugar  deUvered  in  New  York  doubled, 
rising  from  6.6  cents  a  pound  to  13.2 
cents,  the  highest  level  in  more  than  40 
years.  The  price  of  sugar  on  the  world 
market  underwent  an  even  more  spec- 
tacular climb. 

This  price  spiral  was  fed  by  feverish 
speculation,  and.  like  all  speculative 
bubbles,  this  one  burst.  This  particular 
bubble  exploded  on  May  23.  and  for  the 
next  few  days  the  price  came  down  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  been  going  up.  It  has 
been  going  down  ever  since. 

The  price  of  raw  sugar  delivered  in 
New  York  was  6.85  cents  on  July  31, 
which  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  cent  higher 
than  the  price  that  prevailed  when  the 
spiral  began.  The  wcM-ld  price  had  fallen 
to  7.5  cents.  The  high  prices  this  spring 
encouraged  a  great  effort  on  the  part  of 
producing  countries  everywhere  to  take 
steps  to  increase  their  production,  and 
the  world  supply  outlook  is  good.  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  kind  of 
price  inflation  which  occurred  this  spring 
is  going  to  happen  again. 

But  the  fact  that  the  price  of  imported 
raw  sugar  has  returned  to  its  normal 
level  raises  an  important  question:  Why 
are  not  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
also  coming  down? 

The  normal  spread  between  the  New 
York  spot  price  of  raw  sugar  and  the 
price  of  refined  is  about  3,3  cents.  Today 
it  is  more  than  5  cents.  It  has  been  over 
5  cents  during  most  of  the  period  since 
May  23  when  the  raw  price  broke. 

The  refiners  contend  that  they  were 
squeezed  during  the  period  of  rising 
prices.  They  say  that  their  selling  prices 
lagged  behind  on  the  upward  side  of  the 
spiral,  and  that  therefore  they  have  to 
lag  also  on  the  downward  side,  to  make 
up  for  the  earlier  losses.  I  am  sure  there 
is  something  to  this  argument,  but  the 
lag  on  the  downward  side  has  now  gone 
on  for  more  than  2  months — which  is 
much  longer  than  the  period  of  lag  dur- 
ing the  price  rise. 

The  same  questions  can  be  raised 
about  the  margin  that  still  remains  be- 
tween the  sugar  refiners'  price  and  the 
retail  price,  which  is  much  wider  than 
normal. 

The  refiners  of  imported  raw  sugar  at 
least  have  some  argument  for  holding 
their  prices  up,  because  the  cost  of  their 
raw  sugar  did  rise.  But  what  defense 
do  the  beet  sugar  processors  have  ?  Their 
costs  did  not  go  up  at  all.  Their  sugar 
was  all  refined,  in  Inventory,  when  the 
world  price  of  sugar  began  to  climb. 
They  simply  took  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  raised  their  prices  to  get  what- 
ever they  could.  The  price  of  refined 
beet  sugar  rose  from  a  little  over  9  cents 
to  a  peak  of  13.25  cents  generally,  and 
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In  one  territory  to  15  25  centc  for  a  few 
days.  PeriiaiM  the  directors  of  the  beet- 
processing  companies  were  under  great 
pressure  from  their  stockholders  and 
i; rowers  to  charge  what  the  traffic  would 
bear  But  It  is  bard  to  see  how.  at  this 
date,  the  beet  sugar  processors  can  jus- 
tify a  price  that  Is  still  more  than  a 
penny  a  pound  above  what  was  the  nor- 
mal price  of  beet  sugar  before  the  price 
spiral  began. 

It  may  be  asked  whether,  by  raisuiK 
such  questlona,  I  propose  to  interfere 
with  the  free-enterprise  system,  under 
which  price  Is  properly  determined  by 
the  relationships  between  supply  and 
demand.  The  answer  is  that  su)j;ar  is 
Just  about  the  most  fully  controlled  com- 
modity In  the  entire  marketplace.  The 
Sugar  Act  apportions  the  entire  US. 
market  among  various  groups  of  sup- 
pliers, and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  directed  to  establish  the  total  of  these 
quotas  at  the  point  where  supply  and 
demand  will  be  kept  in  balance  at  a  price 
objective  determined  by  a  formula  writ- 
ten into  the  act.  The  formula  works  out 
at  a  raw  sugar  price,  delivered  in  New 
York,  of  6.6  cents  a  pound.  This  for- 
mula price  may  be  too  low.  and  I  believe 
It  is.  but  this  is  what  the  formula  pro- 
vides. In  short,  the  Sugar  Act.  through 
the  assignment  of  quotas,  guarantees 
every  producer  his  share  of  the  market. 
It  stabilises  prices  for  the  refiners  tuid 
processors  during  periods  when  excess 
supplies  are  pushing  world  prices  down. 
It  even  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  apportion  the  sugar  dollar  among 
the  processor,  the  growers,  and  the  work- 
ers. Thus  It  seeks  to  assure  each  seg- 
ment of  tbe  industry  a  fair  return. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  law  creates  a  corresponding 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  industry 
not  to  profiteer  when  the  opportunity 
arises. 

As  of  this  date.  In  view  of  present  price 
relationships,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
burden  of  proof  rests  on  the  industry  to 
show  that  it  Is  not  profiteering.  The 
evidence  suggests  very  strongly,  to  me 
at  least,  that  some  profiteering  is  taking 
place  and  will  continue  to  take  place 
until  such  time  as  the  price  of  refined 
sxigar  is  reduced  to  fair  and  reasonable 
levels. 

The  cane  growers  and  processors  in 
Louisiana  have  not  shared  in  the  benefits 
of  that  price  spiral.  That  statement  ap- 
plies also  to  Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  They  have  had  no  part 
in  any  profiteering.  Their  sugar,  which 
was  harvested  last  fall,  was  sold  during 
the  winter.  Their  inventories  were 
gone — their  cupboards  were  bare — when 
prices  began  to  rise.  The  next  crop  will 
be  harvested  In  the  last  quarter  of  this 
year,  and  there  Is  no  likelihood  that 
prices  will  be  any  stronger  than  they  are 
now. 

Indeed,  the  Indications  are  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  this  brings  me  to 
the  second  point  that  I  want  to  make  in 
these  remarks  today. 

I  believe  there  is  a  danger  that  the 
price  of  sugar  will  soon  fall  well  below 
the  price  taxget  established  in  the  Sugar 
Act  unless  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tiire  carries  out  some  firm  measures  to 
prevent  that  from  happening. 


Let  me  explain  why  this  Is  the  case 
Originally,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
established  a  national  consumption  esti- 
mate for  this  calendar  year  of  9  8  million 
tons.  That  was  what  he  predicted  the 
people  of  this  country  would  actually 
consume  But  at  the  time  of  the  price 
spiral  there  was  a  great  deal  of  exces- 
sive buying  by  mdu.strial  u.sers  and  dis- 
tributors of  sugar,  amounting  to  about 
600.000  tons  in  all  This  exces^sive  buy- 
ing drew  down  stocks  m  the  pipelines 
and  created  the  appearance  of  actual 
sliortage  and  .some  fears  of  real  short- 
age The.se  fears  in  turn  tended  t<>  .stim- 
ulate the  buying  panic  In  order  to  keep 
the  pipelines  full  and  cover  the  hoarding 
that  was  going  on,  the  Secretary  wu.s 
forced  to  raise  the  consumption  e.stimate 
from  9  8  million  tons  to  10  4  million  tons. 
This  made  possible  additional  imports 
under  the  global  quota,  and  the.se  were 
contracted  for 

When  It  became  clear  that  no  short- 
age existed,  or  was  going  to  exist,  the 
panic  buying  suddenly  stopped  In.stead 
of  accumulating  inventorie.s,  users  and 
distributors  have  for  the  lai.t  couple  of 
months  been  drawing  them  down  They 
are  about  down  to  normal  now  But  the 
Import  commitments  still  exist.  The  do- 
mestic cane  and  beet  production  is  esti- 
mated to  be  750.000  tons  above  that  of 
last  year  The  result  is  that  the  United 
States  will  in  all  probability  wind  up  in 
the  late  months  of  this  year  with  several 
hundred  thousands  of  tons  of  .sugar 
more  than  we  need.  This  could  have  a 
severely  depre.ssing  effect  on  prices 
That  13  what  the  cane  growers  and  proc- 
essors In  Louisiana  are  worried  about, 
and  so  are  the  beet  growers. 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  .Aprlculture, 
Mr  Charles  Murphy,  has  a.s.sured  me  he 
Is  very  much  aware  of  his  responsibility 
for  .seeing  to  it  that  the  price  of  sugar 
does  not  fall  below  the  price  objective 
set  in  the  Sugar  Act.  He  has  advLsed 
me  that  the  Department  will  deal  with 
the  situation  if  It  arises.  I  want  to  say 
today  that  the  situation  may  be  on  them 
much  sooner  than  they  realize,  and  that 
we  can  afford  no  delay  in  getting  ready. 
The  harvesting  season  in  my  State  be- 
gins in  early  October  and  the  price  of 
sugar  for  the  p>erlod  beginning  then  de- 
termines the  Income  from  the  crop 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  Louisiana,  it 
would  be  a  severe  blow  if  the  price  of 
sugar  were  below  the  Sugar  Act  objec- 
tive in  October. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  the  De- 
partment can  do. 

Pirst  If  some  of  the  holders  of  quotas 
are  unable  to  fill  them  this  year,  the 
Department  can  decline  to  realUx-ate 
those  quotas  to  other  producers  I  un- 
derstand that  there  have  been  defaults 
already,  affecting  rather  small  amounts, 
and  that  perhaps  some  larger  ajnounts 
may  be  defaulU'd  later  To  whatever  ex- 
tent this  occui.-,,  sugar  supplies  will  be 
reduced  if  these  deficits  are  not  assigned 
to  any  other  country 

Second.  The  Department  could  enter- 
tain requests  from  foreign  countries  to 
be  relieved  of  quota  commitments  If  they 
need  more  sugar  for  their  own  domestic 
consumers. 

Third.  The  Department  could  reduce 
the  national  consumption  estimate  and 


thus  reduce  sill  quotas  This  carries  ad- 
ministrative complications,  of  course, 
since  many  countries  have  already 
shipped  or  contracted  to  ship  their  en- 
tire quotas  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
apportion  the  reductions. 

Fourth.  The  Department  could  an- 
nounce next  year's  consumption  esti- 
mate early  and  .set  the  estimate  low 
enough  that  it  would  be  clear  to  the 
.suuar  trade  that  this  year's  surplu.ses 
would  be  absorbed.  Imports  could  then 
k'o  ahead  as  planned,  and  refiners  and 
processors  could  then  plan  their  year- 
end  carryovers  accordingly. 

There  may  well  be  other  measure.s 
that  I  have  not  listed  here. 

Perhaps  some  combination  of  these 
mea.sures  would  be  best.  But  I  believe 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
be  put  on  notice  that  it  is  their  respon- 
-sibility  to  be  concenitxl  about  the  pro- 
ducers of  su^',ar.  just  as  they  have  been 
properly  concerned  about  the  consumer 
There  i.s  no  time  to  lose  in  prcparinR 
their  plans.  If  all  interesUs  are  to  be  pro- 
tected 

Mr  RIBICOP^F.  Mr.  President,  will 
the   Senator   from   Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
without  losinK  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRf:SIDING  OFFICER  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  RIBICOF?\  Mr  President,  to  the 
di.stinnuished  Senator  from  Nevada.  I 
expre.s.s  my  appreciation  for  his  courtesy 
In  yielding  this  time  to  me. 


US       EDUCATION      COMMISSIONER 
FAVORS  PRIVATE  EDUCATION  AID 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  some 
weeks  ago.  I  discu.ssed  the  religious  con- 
troversy in  the  field  of  education,  and 
expre.ssed  the  view  that  thLs  controversy 
must  be  resolved  .so  that  the  effort  to 
Improve  the  educational  opportunities  of 
every  boy  and  girl  in  this  country  may 
go  forward.  I  offered  some  supRestions 
that  minht  point  the  way  to  a  resolution 
of  tliLs  Kreat  issue. 

The  resjx)ii.se  from  acro.ss  the  Nation 
ha.s  been  mo.st  encouraging.  Editorial 
comment  from  a  variety  of  newspapers, 
representing  a  wide  range  of  ophilon, 
has  generally  been  very  favorable  1 
was  very  much  pleased  Uiat  my  proposals 
received  encouraging  comment,  for  ex- 
ample, both  from  the  St  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  from  the  Catholic  News, 
the  official  newspaper  of  the  New  York 
Archdioce.se 

Individual  comments  too.  have  gen- 
erally been  favorable.  Among  the  most 
interesting  were  tho.se  from  noted  Prot- 
estant theologian.  Relnhold  Niebuhr, 
who  wrot*^ 

I  iun  In  subsuintlal  agreement  with  your 
apiiroach  to  the  problem  •  •  •  i  wcloime 
your  effiirt  In  this  cause 

And  from  PYancis  Cardinal  Spellman, 
who  wrote: 

I  thouRht  It  wa.<  a  wonderful  speech  •  •  *. 
I  know  It  will  be  helpful  Iri  clarifying  the 
problem  and  the  l.saues  Involved. 

Mr  President,  the  response  in  the  press 
and  In  the  mall  has  also  indicated  sev- 
eral   serious    misunderstandings    about 
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this  religious  controversy  in  education 
and  about  the  way  it  might  be  resolved. 
II  Ls  important  that  the  record  be  set 
-!:ai-:ht  on  these  tx)ints. 

First.  The  most  serious  misunder- 
standing throughout  the  Nation  con- 
crrns  the  position  of  the  administration. 
So  lonjj  as  this  misunderstanding  per- 
sists, the  task  of  Congress  in  dealing  with 
this  issue  is  made  that  much  more  dlffl- 
tult.  I  firmly  believe  Congress  has  its 
own  responsibility  to  face  this  Issue  and 
lo.solve  it  in  a  constructive  and  creative 
way.  Its  views  may  not  accord  with 
those  of  the  administration.  Some  of 
the  proposals  I  have  advanced  have  been 
consistently  opposed  by  the  presnt  ad- 
ministration. But  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  legislate,  whether  we  accept  or 
reject  the  administration's  position.  In- 
evitably, however,  the  administration's 
position  forms  part  of  the  context  in 
which  we  shall  discharge  our  resix>nsi- 
billtles.  For  this  reason,  any  mlsimder- 
standing  about  this  position  clouds  our 
own  efforts. 

I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  detail 
the  public  record  of  the  administiatlon's 
pasltlon,  so  that  any  misunderstanding 
will  be  removed. 

It  is  widely  believed  that  the  adminis- 
tration opposes,  on  constitutional 
i;rounds,  all  aid  to  church-related 
schools.     Tills  is  simply  not  true. 

The  administration  has  recognized 
that  using  public  funds  for  private  edu- 
cation does  raise  questions  of  both  con- 
stitutionality and  public  policy;  but  It 
has  never  oppa<ed  all  forms  of  such  aid, 
either  on  constitutional  grounds  or  on 
their  merits.  In  fact.  It  has  expressed 
precisely  the  opposite  view. 

Two  years  ago,  in  a  carefully  prepared 
leyal  memorandum  submitted  to  Con- 
pre.ss,  the  administration  set  forth  its 
\1pws  on  the  constitutional  questions  In- 
volved. At  no  point  does  the  memoran- 
dum say  that  all  forms  of  aid  to  church- 
related  schools  are  unconstitutional.  The 
memorandum  si>eclfically  outlines  some 
forms  of  aid  which  it  says  are  constitu- 
tional. This  memorandum,  dated  March 
28.  1961,  was  prepared  by  attorneys  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  In  consultation  with  at- 
torneys of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  administration's  view  of  the  merits 
of  aiding  private  education  was  recently 
emphasized  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Francis  Keppel.  Speaking  on 
the  "Meet  the  Press"  program  on  June 
9,  1963.  Dr.  Keppel  acknowledged  that 
there  are  constitutional  limitations  on 
general  aid  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools."  but  he  then  said: 

If  there  U  a  way  of  handllr.g  the  matter 
witl-.ln  constltutlonul  llmltatlona  which  can 
be   devised    •    •    •   of   course,    I   would   be   In 

favor 

Following  this  broadcast,  I  wrote  Dr. 
Keppel  a  letter,  to  make  sure  I  correctly 
understood  his  ixjsition.  I  asked  whether 
It  was  his  view  "that  it  would  be  desir- 
able, in  addition  to  aiding  public  educa- 
tion, to  extend  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  private  education  at  all  levels, 
using  such  means  as  are  generally  agreed 
to  be  constitutional."  He  replied,  "It  is 
my  view  most  certainly." 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
pertinent  portion  of  the  "Meet  the  Press" 
transcript  and  the  exchange  of  letters 
between  Dr.  Keppel  and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

ExcEKFT   Prom    "Meet   the    Press,"  Junk  9, 
1963 

Mr.  HscHiNGEa.  You  indicated  that  a  boIu- 
tlon  must  be  found  on  the  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  bUl.  Does  that 
imply  that  the  solution  might  have  to  be  a 
bill  of  different  form,  including  nonpublic 
school  aid? 

Mr.  Keppkl.  The  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration as  you  know,  and  of  other  adminis- 
trations. Is  that  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary area  there  are  constitutional  limi- 
tations on  general  aid — to  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  That  constitutional 
limitation,  according  to  the  advice  we  have, 
remains.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand 
your  question  beyond  that  point. 

Mr.  HxcHiNOER.  Would  you  in  other  words 
favor  a  bill  which  would  be  a  trade  in  order 
to  make  the  publlc-school-only  measure 
acceptable? 

Mr.  Keppel.  If  there  Is  a  way  of  handling 
the  matter  within  constitutional  limitations 
which  can  be  devised — and  I  think  it  is  going 
to  take  the  wit  of  all  of  us.  all  the  people, 
executive,  legislative,  and  so  forth — of  course, 
I  would  be  In  favor.     We  need  aid. 

Mr.  Hechinqek.  But  do  you  suggest  that 
there  may  be  a  possibility  of  providing  such 
aid.  such  compromise  aid  which  would  re- 
quire efforts  to  get  around  the  constitu- 
tional  

Mr.  Keppel.  No;  I  have  no  desire  to  get 
around  the  Constitution. 


Text  of  a  Letter  to  Francis  Keppel,  Commis- 
sionoi  of  a>ucat10w,  jxjne  12,  1963 

Dear  Me.  Commissioner:  I  noted  with  In- 
terest your  remarks  last  Sunday  on  the  "Meet 
the  Press"  program— especially  your  com- 
ments concerning  Federal  assistance  for  pri- 
vate education. 

In  the  first  place,  I  was  glad  you  wer« 
careful  to  point  out  that  the  administra- 
tion's position  on  aid  to  church-related 
Bchoola  is  that  the  Constitution  prohibits 
general  or  across-the-board  assistance, 
not  that  all  forms  of  assistance  are  pro- 
hibited. 

Second,  I  was  glad  to  hear  you  speak  of 
the  need  for  a  solution  to  the  religious  con- 
troversy In  education,  emphasizing,  of  course, 
that  the  commands  of  the  Constitution  will 
be  observed.  This  is  the  approach  which  I 
followed  in  my  recent  speech  in  the  Senate 
on  this  subject.  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware, 
each  of  the  proposals  that  I  mention  for 
assisting  private  education  were  considered 
constitutional  by  the  legal  memorandtun 
submitted  2  years  ago  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare. 

I  woxUd  be  interested  In  knowing  If  it  is 
your  view,  as  I  understood  from  this  broad- 
cast, that  It  would  be  desirable,  in  addition 
to  aiding  public  education,  to  extend  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  private  education  at 
all  levels,  using  such  means  as  are  generally 
agreed  to  be  constitutional. 
Sincerely, 

Abraham  Ribicoff. 


Text  of  a  Letter  From  Francis  Keppel. 
Commissioner  or  Education.  Jult  3,  1968 
DBAS  Senator  Ribicoff:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  about  my  remarks  on  "Meet  the 
Preas."  And  I  hope  that  you  will  forgive  my 
delay  in  replying.    The  last  few  weeks  have 


involved  being  away  from  my  desk  for  more 
than  I  like. 

You  wrote,  "I  would  be  Interested  In  know- 
ing if  it  is  your  view,  as  I  understood  from 
this  broadcast,  that  it  would  be  desirable,  in 
addition  to  aiding  public  education,  to  ex- 
tend Federal  financial  assistance  to  private 
are  generally  agreed  to  be  constitutional." 
education  at  all  levels,  using  such  means  as 
It  is  my  view  most  certainly.  I  have  long 
emphasized  the  important  role  played  by 
private  and  parochial  schools  In  the  educa- 
tional life  of  the  Nation.  There  is  no  doubt, 
moreover,  that  all  schools — private  as  well 
as  public — ^urgently  need  additional  sources 
of  revenue  if  they  are  to  achieve  the  levels 
of  quality  that  every  parent  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  desire. 

This  Office  continues  to  explore  avenues  of 
support  for  the  Improvement  of  educational 
opportunities  for  all  of  otir  children.  Within 
the  bounds  of  both  constitutionality  and 
sound  public  and  educational  policy,  we  are 
working  for  the  enactment  of  effective  and 
equitable  educational  legislation  for  all  of 
our  schools  and  colleges,  parents  and  stu- 
dents. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Prakcis  Keppel. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  misimderstanding  about  the 
administration's  position  has  developed 
from  a  widespread  failure  to  keep  in 
mind  exactly  what  President  Kennedy 
said  about  this  subject  when  he  was 
questioned  at  his  news  conference  shortly 
after  he  took  office. 

The  President  was  first  questioned  on 
March  1,  1961,  about  aiding  private  edu- 
cation. It  is  true  that  his  answers  stated 
in  general  tenns  broad  opposition,  on 
constitutional  grounds,  to  aid  for  church- 
related  schools.  But  when  the  issue  was 
again  raised  at  his  press  conference  the 
following  week,  the  President  elaborated 
his  views  in  some  detail;  and  it  is  most 
unfortimate  that  the  press  and  the  pub- 
lic have  lost  sight  of  the  exact  points  he 
made. 

The  President  expressed  the  view  that 
it  is  unconstitutional  to  give  church- 
related  schools  grants  or  loans  on  an 
across-the-board  basis.  But  his  opposi- 
tion to  such  unrestricted  forms  of  aid 
should  not  be  viewed  as  opposition  to  all 
forms  of  aid.  In  fact,  he  specifically 
opened  the  door  to  loans  or  grants  which 
are  not  given  on  an  across-the-board 
basis. 

Here  are  the  President's  own  words 
from  his  press  conference  on  March  8 
1961: 

I  think  ifs  very  clear  about  what  my  view 
Is  of  grants  and  loans  across  the  board  to 
nonpublic  schools  •  •  •.  My  Judgment  has 
been    that   across-the-board    loans   are    also 

unconstitutional. 

But  the  President  also  said: 
Loans  and  even  grants  to  secondary  edu- 
cation under  some  circumstances  might  be 
held  to  be  constitutional. 

In  stating  his  view  of  the  form  of  aid 
he    believed   was    unconstitutional,    the 
President    used    the    qualifying   phrase 
'across  the  board"  seven  times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  pertinent  questions  and  an- 
swers from  these  press  conferences  as 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times  of  March 
2  and  9,  1961. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcokd,  as  follows: 


Questions  um  Ajnwsss  CoMcnumta  An>  to 
FuvATX  Bducatiom  Psom  Pucsidknt  Ksn- 
NCDT's    Pssaa    CoifnssNcs    of    Masch    1, 

1961,  AS  RCPOBTBD  U  THE  NbW    YoUC  TIUSS 

ow  Mabch  a.  1961 

Question.  Ifr.  Prasident,  sir.  In  view  ot 
tne  crltlctsm  thst  hss  occurred,  oould  you 
elatx>rmt«  on  wby  you  hsve  not  recommend- 
eU  Federal  aid  to  public-  -to  private  and 
parochial  alemsntary  and  secondary  schools? 

Answer.  Well,  the  Constitution  clearly  pro- 
hibits aid  to  tbs  school,  to  parochial  schools. 
I  don't  think  there's  any  doubt  of  that 

The  Everson  case,  which  Is  probably  the 
most  celebrated  case,  provided  only  by  a  5- 
to- '  decision  was  It  possible  for  a  local  com- 
munity to  proTlde  bus  rides  for  non-publlc- 
school  children. 

But  all  throu^  the  majority  and  minority 
statements  on  that  particular  question  there 
was  a  very  clear  prohibition  against  aid  to 
the  school  direct.  The  Supreme  Court  made 
Its  decision  in  the  Everson  case  by  deter- 
mining that  the  aid  was  to  the  child,  not  to 
the  school. 

Aid  to  the  school  Is — there  Isn't  any  room 
for  debate  on  that  subject.  It  is  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
has  made  that  Tery  clear.  And  therefore, 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  our  recom- 
mending It. 

Question.  But  you  are  free  to  make  the 
lecommendatlons  you  have  made  which  will 
affect  private  and  parochial  colleges  and 
universities? 

Answer.  Well,  the  aid  that  we  have  recom- 
mended to  coUefes  Is  in  a  different  form. 
We  are  aiding  the  student  In  the  same  way 
the  ai  bill  of  rights  added  the  student. 
The  scholarablpa  are  given  to  that,  to  the 
students  who  have  particular  talents  and 
they  can  go  to  the  college  they  want.  In 
that  case,  it's  aid  to  the  student,  not  to  the 
school  or  collate,  and.  therefore,  not  to  a 
particular  rallgloua  group.  That  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  them,  except  In  the  case 
of  aid  to  medical  schools,  and  that  has  been 
done  for  a  number  of  years  and  because 
that's  a  particular  kind  of  technical  assist- 
ance. A  constitutional  question  has  not 
arisen  on  that  matter. 


QCXBTIONS  Am)  AMSWXBS    CONCrENING    AID   TO 

ParvATS  SDVcanoir  Pkom  PaxsinsNT  Kkn- 
nxdt's  Paaas  CoMrzaxKcx  or  IiIabch  8.  1961, 

AS    RBPOBTSB    IK    TBX    NZW    YORK    TIMES    OF 

Uasch  9.  1961 

Question,  lir.  President,  would  you  help 
to  clarify  the  ald-to-prlvate-schools  Issue? 
The  National  Defense  Education  Act.  passed 
in  1968.  provides  loans  for  private  and  ele- 
mentary secondary  schools  for  equipment. 
And  existing  provisions,  as  well  as  your  rec- 
ommendationa.  allow  for  construction  loans 
for  private  coUsfes.  I  wonder  If  you'd  give 
us  your  view  on  proposals  to  add  to  your 
school  bill  proTiaions  for  loans,  as  differen- 
tiated from  grants  for  private  and  parochial 
elementary  and  secondary  schools? 

Answer.  All  right.  You've  mentioned 
three  rather  different  programs,  which  In- 
volve different  purposes  and  dUTerent  consti- 
tutional problems. 

The  first  program  was  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  where  loans  were  provided 
for  nonpublic  schools  for  specific  purposes — 
languages,  I  believe,  and  also  for  science  and 
engineering.  I  think  930  million  was  pro- 
vided of  which,  interestingly  enough,  only 
about  $1J00,000  has  been  used  for  loans. 
That  was  the  Hxst. 

Now  the  sscwnd  type  of  program  you  dis- 
cuss— In  my — I  supported  that  program.  In 
say  opinion  it  was — tbere  Is  no  evidence  as 
yet  tiiat  suggests  a  serloiis  constitutional 
problem  because  it's  tied  very  closely  to  na- 
tional defense. 


The  second  program  we're  talking  about — 
Is  loans  to  all  colleges.  And  In  my  opin- 
ion— and  also,  of  course,  scholarship  assist- 
ance to  the  students  That  Is  in  a  different 
position — at  least  to  the  beet  of  my  Judg- 
ment— from  secondary  education  Second- 
ary education  Is  compulsory  It  Is  provided 
for  every  student,  every  citizen  Every  citi- 
zen must  attend  school 

We  iire  pri^vldlrig  a  program,  which  we 
sent  to  the  Cungres.s.  of  grunts  for  public 
soh.MjI.s  And  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  th.il 
Is  the  progr^un  which  I  hope  will  be  piisseU 

Now  the  problem  of  loans  to  secondary 
educiitlon  dues  inKtltut-e  .serious  constitu- 
tional problems  I  don't  think  that  anyone 
ran  read  the  Everson  case  without  recog- 
nizing that  the  p<>siiK)n  which  the  court 
took — minority  and  majority — in  regard  to 
the  use  of  tax  funds  for  nonpublic  3cho<.)Is 
r.'.ises    a   .serious   constitutional    question 

Ive  expreseed  my  view  on  them  I  think 
the  Congres.s  sh^juld  con.slder  carefully  what 
Its  view  Is  on  them  and  what  kind  of  pro- 
gram It  wants  to  recommend  in  this  area 
The  Congress,  as  I  say  has  reo«:)mmended 
i?rants  to  private  colleges  In  the  past — I  u.sed, 
I  think,  a  week  or  two  ago  I  gave  that  as 
an  example  It  has  use  in  the  Defen.se  Edu- 
cation Act.  which  used  loans  for  specific 
purposes 

Whether  across-the-board  loans  are  consti- 
tutional Is  a  question  which  I  have — which 
I  think — which,  in  my  opinion,  raises  a  seri- 
ous constitutional  question 

Now  I'm  hopeful  th.it  the  Congress  will 
en.ict  ijrants  If  the  Congress  and  Congress- 
men wish  to  address  themselves  to  the  prob- 
lem of  loans,  which  Is  a  separate  matter — 
we're  not  talking  about,  In  this  bill,  loans  to 
secondary  education — then.  I  am  hopeful  It 
would  be  crm.'ldered  as  a  separate  matter — 
that  thf>  Congre.'s  will  con.slder  the  constitu- 
tional problems  And  then  consider  what 
action  thpy  would  wnnt  to  take 

And  we  will  be  ijlad  to  cooperate  In  every 
way  But  I  am  hopeful  that  while  that 
c<nistderatlon  is  being  given,  that  we  will 
move  al'.pad  with  the  grant  program 

Question  .Vre  you  suggestlni^'.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, th.iL  Congre-s,  If  it  wants  to  provide 
for  long-term,  low-Interest  loans  for  private 
and  parochial  rchools.  ought  to  have  a  rep- 
arate  bill? 

Answer.  I  definitely  believe  that  we  should 
not  tie  the  two  together  I  think  that  there 
are  sufBclent  constitutional  questions  which 
the  Members  of  Congress  will  have  to  con- 
sider that  I  believe  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  act  Is  directly  in  Its  title  and  In  Its  pur- 
pose directed  to  giving  grant*,  to  public 
Bchnol.s,  that  we  should  proceed  with  that 
bill 

Now.  any  other  matter  I  think,  seem.s  to 
me  should  be  taken  up  as  a  separate  Issue 
If  we  wanted  to  then  discuss  loans  I've 
given  my  view  of  the  constitutional  problems 
Involved  In  an  across-the-boju-d  loan 

As  the  questioner  Indicated  there  hatl  been 
some  kinds  of  loans  to  nonpublic  schools 
which  had  been  supported  by  the  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President  and  about  which 
no  constitutional  problem  has  yet  been 
raised,  and  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  Is  the  best  example  But  across-the- 
board  loans,  as  this  group  knows  this  matter 
was  not  brought  up  In  the  last  President 
Elsenhower  sent  several  messages  to  the  Con- 
gress dealing  with  Federal  aid  to  education 

I  believe  there  were  one  or  two  times  when 
It  was  voted  upon  In  the  House  I  do  not 
recall  that  there  was  a  greiit  effort  made  at 
that  time  to  provide  across-the-board  loans 
In  an  ald-to-education  bill  The  only  time 
In  my  knowledge  that  it  was  brought  up  was 
by  the  end  of  the  last  session  in  August  by 
Senator  [W.^TNE|  Mossr  |  Democrat,  of 
Oregon),  and  then  Just  In  the  Senate  out 
It  was  not  made  a  matter  of  great  Interest  at 
that  time  and  I  am  concerned  that  it  should 
not    be   made    ,in    issue    now    in   such   a   way 


that  we  end  up  the  year  again  with  no  aid 
to  the  secondary  schools. 

Question  Mr  President,  you  said  last 
week,  as  I  recall  It,  that  there  was  no  room 
for  debate  cjn  this  matter. 

Answer  That's  right.  There's  no  room  fir 
debate  about  grants  There's  obviously  nxjm 
for  debate  about  loans,  because  It's  been  de- 
bated My  view,  however,  is  that  the  matter 
of  loans  is.  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
Judgment,  though  this  has  not  been  tested 
by  the  courts  of  course.  In  the  sense  that 
grantfl  have,  but  by  my  reading  of  the  con- 
stitutional Judgment  In  the  Everson  case,  mv 
Judgment  has  been  that  across-the-btjard 
loiins  .ire  also  unconstitutional. 

tjuestion  Does  that  suggest  you  wou.d 
veto  a  bill  that  provided  for  across-the-b<,>;irU 
li^iins,  Mr    President' 

.\nswer  I  think  I've  made  my  view  very 
cl»M.r  I  think  it's  always  a  mistake  before 
we  ve  even  had  legislation  to  talk  about  what 
I'm  irolng  to  do  But  I  think  It's  very  clear 
about  what  my  view  Is  of  grants  and  loans 
across  the   board   to  nonpublic  schools. 

Now  colleges  are  In  a  different  category 
Specific  pro^r.uns  of  grants  even  to  colleges 
which  are  not  public  have  been  supported  by 
the  Congress  .md  signed  by  the  President 
Loans  and  even  gr.mts  to  secondary  educa- 
tion ui.der  .some  circumstances  might  be  held 
to  be  Constitutional.  But  across  the  board 
to  all  nonpublic  schools.  In  my  opinion,  does 
r;i!=e  a  .srrii'i.s  constltutlt^nal  question  which 
after  re.idlng  the  Ciises  and  giving  it  a  good 
deal  of  thought,  in  my  opinion — at  least  to 
my  Judgment     would  be  unconstitutional 

Now.  the  President  has  an  obligation— and 
the  Congress-  to  consider  this  matter  very 
carefully  I  am  e.xtremely  8ymi>athetic  to 
thofie  f<unllles  who  lu-e  paying  their  taxes  for 
public  education  and  also  sustaining  their 
children  in  nonpublic  schools.  They  carry 
a  heavy  burden  But  I  have  made  my  poei- 
tton  very  clear  for  many  months  and  I  have 
to  nuike  my  p«T6ltlon  clear  now  as  long  as 
I'm  here  on  what  I  believe  to  be  the  con- 
stitutional problems.  And  I  also  point  out 
that  this  matter  was  not  made  an  issue  In 
recent  years  until  this  time — except  In  the 
case  of  the  very  amendment  offered  at  the 
end  of  the  last  session  by  Senator  Morse 
which  Was  Just  offered  in  the  Senate  and  was 
not  offered  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Que.stlon.  Mr.  President,  back  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  There  has  been  rising 
specvilatlnn  that  the  openly  developing  fights 
over  the  l.ssues  of  segregation  and  religion  as 
they  are  involved  In  the  legislation  may  well 
stop  them  before  they  start.  How  do  you 
assets  the  possible  damage  of  those  Issues  as 
pert.imlng  to  your  legislation  on  building 
schools  and  loans  to  teachers'  salaries,  and 
do  you  Intend  to  carry  the  Issue  more  strong- 
ly to  the  public  directly? 

Answer  Well,  this  matter,  of  course,  the.se 
two  and.  of  course,  other  groups  who  are 
opposed  to  any  action  In  this  area  have  all 
cmtrlbuted  to  the  fact  that  In  spite  that 
this  matter  has  been  debated  for  a  number 
of  ye.irs  p.wssed  the  Senate  at  least  two  or 
three  times  that  we've  never  gotten  leglsla- 
ti  n,  so  that,  obviously,  it's  going  to  be  a 
difTlcxilt  matter  to  secure  the  passage  of  legis- 
l.ition  this  year 

But  I  do  not  think  that  there  Is  anything 
more  important  than  to  have  good  schools, 
wel!-tr. lined.  c«>mpetent  teachers.  The--- 
when  the  Mass.ichu.setts  Bay  Colony  w;is  es- 
tablished one  of  the  first  acta  that  were  taken 
was  the  establishment  of  a  public  scho<')l 
The  Northwest  Ordinance,  the  land-grant 
colleges  all  Indicate  the  long  traditional  in- 
terest which  our  Government  and  people 
have  had  In  strengthening  our  education. 

We  are  as  good  in  a  long-range  sense  as 
our  schixjls  iire,  and.  therefore,  I  am  ex- 
tremely Interested  In  seeing  the  country  this 
year  place  additional  emphasis  upon  educa- 
ti.in      additional  supp>ort  to  education. 
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In  one  area  alone,  as  I  mentioned  some 
time  ago,  those  people  who  were  first  thrown 
out  of  work  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  edu- 
cational ladder.  The  papers  are  filled  with 
ads  requiring  scientists,  technicians,  engi- 
neers In  the  west  coast  and  all  across  the 
country  People  who  can't  find  Jobs  are  peo- 
ple who  were  not  well  educated  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

I  think  everyone  should  have  a  maximum 
charce  to  develop  his  talents.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  that  can  be  done  effectively  with- 
out pa.ssage  of  this  bill  this  year. 

I'm  therefore  hopeful  however  strong  the 
feeling  may  run — and  I'm  very  conscious  of 
them -on  all  these  other  matters,  that  the 
program  of  scholarships  for  college  students, 
of  loans  to  colleges — because  we're  going  to 
have  .o  double  the  number  of  children,  we're 
going  to  have  double  the  number  of  children 
In  1970  that  we  do  today  applying  for  ad- 
missions to  our  colleges,  and  grants  for  pub- 
lic schools— I  am  hopeful  that  that  will  be 
p.issed  this  year. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinction  between  across-the-board  aid 
and  all  other  forms  of  aid  is  a  crucial  one 
that  has  largely  been  Ignored.  Many 
share  the  President's  view  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  prohibit  aiding  a  church- 
related  school  with  no  restriction  what- 
ever on  the  use  of  such  funds.  Aid  in 
such  form  would  support  the  plainly  re- 
litrious  aspects  of  the  school.  But  aid 
that  is  limited  to  certain  specified  uses 
or  aid  that  is  extended  generally,  but 
with  certain  specified  exceptions,  stands 
on  an  entirely  different  footing. 

For  example,  it  is  one  thing  to  give 
$50,000  to  St.  Mary's  High  School  and  to 
permit  those  fimds  to  be  used  for  any 
purposes,  which  might  include  the  build- 
ing of  a  chapel:  It  is  quite  a  different 
thing  to  give  the  same  school  the  same 
$50,000  for  the  specific  purpose  of  build- 
ing a  chemistry  laboratory.     The  former 
is  across-the-board  aid;  the  latter  Is  not. 
Some  will  argue  that  the  difference  is 
of  little  consequence,  since  aid  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose,  such  as  a  chemistry  lab- 
oratory, relieves  the  school  of  the  finan- 
cial burden  for  that  item,  and  thus  frees 
other  school  funds  for  other  items,  such 
as  chapels.     But  that  would  be  true  only 
if  th»  school  intended  to  spend  $50,000 
for  a  chemistry  laboratory,  regardless  of 
whether  it  received  public  assistance.     It 
may  well  be  that  the  public  funds  enable 
the  school  to  construct  a  chemistry  lab- 
oratory   which    otherwise   it   would    do 
without.    In  that  case  there  is  no  free- 
ing of  school  funds  for  other  purposes. 
Furthermore,  not  all  publicly  financed 
benefits     that    save    a    church-related 
school  money  which  it  can  use  for  re- 
ligious purposes  obviously  are  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution.    For  example,  mu- 
nicipal police  and  fire  protection  save  the 
school  money  which  it  can  use  for  other 
purposes.     The  community  could  require 
the  school  to  assume  these  responsibili- 
ties and  pay  their  costs,  but  no  one  seri- 
ously believes  the  Constitution  requires 
this. 

This  distinction  between  across-the- 
board  aid  and  restricted  aid  has  been 
recognized  by  Congress. 

Congress  has  never  authorized,  on 
an  across-the-board  basis,  funds  for 
church-related  education.  But  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
Congress  has  extended  financial  support 
to  church-related  schools  for  the  specific 


purpose  of  acquiring  equipment  to  teach 
mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages; and  the  pending  bill  to  provide 
funds  for  construction  of  college  facili- 
tlea — both  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
administration  and  the  version  approved 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor — specifically  excepts  facilities 
for  sectarian  instruction,  religious  wor- 
ship, or  divinity  schools. 

Thus,  there  are  ways  of  extending  as- 
sistance to  private  education  without  do- 
ing it  on  across-the-board  basis. 

I  think  the  point  is  clear.  The  admin- 
istration does  not  stand  opposed  to  all 
forms  of  aid  to  church -related  schools. 
It  believes  some  forms  of  aid — especially 
across-the-board  aid — are  imconstitu- 
tional.  But  as  the  letter  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  makes  clear,  it 
does  support  aid  to  private  education 
that  observes  constitutional  limitations. 
And,  as  the  President  has  said.  Congress 
has  its  own  responsibility,  apayt  from 
Executive  recommendations,  to  consider 
which  forms  of  aid  to  private  education 
are  both  constitutional  and  de.sirable. 

Second.  The  proposals  I  advanced  were 
made  in  an  effort  to  outline  a  means 
of  resolving  the  controversy  within  the 
constitutional  limitations.  But  some 
have  misunderstood  this,  believing  my 
proposals  either  ignored  the  Constitu- 
tion or,  as  some  have  said,  tried  to  "get 
around"  the  Constitution. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  I  have 
no  intention  of  supporting  any  proposal 
that  exceeds  constitutional  limitations. 
The  fact  is  that  the  administration's 
careful  statement  of  its  constitutional 
position  in  the  memorandum  submitted 
to  Congress  in  1961  does  not  view  as 
unconstitutional  any  of  the  proposals  I 
have  suggested. 

Third.  Some  have  also  misunderstood 
my  proposals  as  if  they  stood  in  isola- 
tion, apart  from  a  broad  program  of  aid 
to  education  generally.  For  example. 
one  objection  to  the  proposal  for  income 
tax  deductions  for  college  tuition  has 
been  that  this  does  not  help  those  in  the 
lowest  salary  levels  who  pay  no  taxes. 
The  answer  is  that  children  of  these 
parents  are  eligible  for  scholarship  aid. 
and  I  firmly  support  an  extensive  pro- 
gram of  scholarships  for  college  stu- 
dents. 

As  another  example,  my  proposal  for 
Federal  financing  of  the  shared  time 
approach  is  a  supplement  to  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  aiding  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

In  short,  it  is  my  view  that  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  of  every  student 
must  be  broadened.  This  can  be  done 
by  aiding  public  education  and,  within 
constitutional  limitations,  aiding  private 
education  as  well. 

Fourth.  Finally,  there  is  widespread 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  present  ex- 
tent of  Federal  aid  to  both  public  and 
private  education.  The  debate  goes  on 
as  if  the  issue  were:  Should  there  be 
Federal  aid  to  education?  The  fact  is 
there  is  Federal  aid  to  education  both 
public  and  private.  Federal  dollars  in 
large  amounts  now  aid  the  education  of 
students  in  colleges  and  schools,  public 
and  private,  sectarian  and  nonsectarian. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
there  be  widespread  public  debate  on  the 
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entire  subject  of  financing  education. 
In  the  long  run  our  success  in  education 
will  measure  our  success  as  a  Nation. 
But  the  debate  must  be  based  on  facts. 
free  of  misunderstandings.  The  re- 
sponse I  have  received  indicates  that 
there  is  a  great  readiness  by  thoughtful 
people  throughout  the  country  to  partic- 
ipate in  such  a  debate  and  to  work  con- 
sti-uctively  for  reasonable  solutions. 
The  next  generation  of  Americans  has 
reason  to  be  encouraged. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
editorials  previously  referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago's  American,  May  23,  1963] 
REBicorr's  School  Am  Plan 
Senator  Abraham  A.  RisicorT,  Democrat, 
of  Connecticut,  may  have  opened  a  can  of 
worms,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  his  Senate 
speech,  by  proposing  a  plan  for  solving  the 
religious  controversy  over  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation Just  the  same,  the  proposals  offer 
a  reasonable  basis  for  discussing  this  par- 
ticularly touchy  problem,  and  we  hope  Con- 
gress accepts  them  as  such. 

RiBicoFr's  main  suggestion  Is  to  allow  in- 
come tax  deductions  up  to  $1,500  for  college 
expenses  at  both  public  and  private  schools, 
and  up  to  $100  for  tuition  expenses  at  private 
elementary  secondary  schools.  Including 
church-related  ones.  This  is  not  new;  pro- 
posals like  it  have  run  up  against  objections 
from  ths  Treasury  Department  and  the  Office 
of  Education,  among  other  agencies.  Yet 
the  idea  deserves  more  careful  study  than 
it  has  so  far  received. 

Tlie  constitutional  question  here  seems 
already  answered.  As  Ribicoft  pointed  out, 
Income  tax  deductions  are  allowed  now  for 
charitable  donations  to  churches,  and  the 
donations  help  support  church -re  la  ted 
schools.  In  that  indirect  sense.  Federal  tax 
help  for  church  schools  is  already  a  fact. 
RiBicon-'s  proposal  In  effect  would  apply  the 
Indirect  principle  on  a  wider  scale. 

RiBicorr  also  caUed  for  Federal  financing  of 
the  shared-time  system,  under  which  private 
school  students  may  use  some  public  school 
facilities — vocational  shops  and  gjrms,  for 
example — on  a  part-time  basis  and  for  teach- 
ing of  subjects  unrelated  to  religion.  Fed- 
eral aid  could  also  be  broadened,  he  said,  to 
cover  construction  of  private  school  cIeUs- 
rooms  for  such  religiously  neutral  subjects 
as  mathematics,  science,  and  language.  At 
present,  such  aid  Is  limited  to  furnishing 
teaching  equipment. 

Federal  funds  are  now  used,  Rebicopt  ob- 
served to  provide  summer  institutes  for 
teachers  of  math,  science,  and  language, 
without  regard  for  their  public  or  private 
school  affiliations.  He  proposed  setting  up 
teacher  training  programs  and  providing 
scholarships  along  the  same  lines. 

These  suggestions  are  all  open  to  argu- 
ment, of  course.  But  they  start  out  from 
bases  that  are  already  agreed  on.  and  offer  a 
promising  middle  ground  area  for  fruitful 
discussion. 

[From  the  St.  LouU  Post-Dispatch. 
May  24,  1963] 
Btjt  No  White  Hocrsx  Plan 
Senator    Rreicorr,    of    Connecticut,    in    a 
laudable  effort  to  brealc  the  frustrating  stale- 
mate over  Federal  aid  to  education,  has  of- 
fered  a  useful  basU  for  discussion  with  a  six- 
point  program  designed  to  "end  the  religious 
controversy."     We  do  not  endorse  every  one 
of   his  points,   but  we  certainly  agree   that 
new  approaches  are  needed,  based  on  prin- 
ciple and  not  mere  expediency,  that  will  per- 
mit the  voices  of  thoughtful  moderation  to 
be  raised. 
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Allowance  of  Income  tax  deducttons  for 
collflg*  •zpanaw  and  private  adiool  tuition 
has  much  to  be  tald  for  It  a«  a  substitute  for 
tax  support  of  religious  schools,  which  would 
be  both  unconatltutlonal  and  undeelrable. 
The  shared  time  proposal  for  making  certain 
public  school  faellltlee  available  to  private 
school  pupils.  Bueh  as  vocational  shops,  (ryms. 
and  audltorltUBa,  might  also  be  worked  out 
without  violating  principle. 

federal  aid  for  private  teaching  of  such 
subjects  as  mathematics,  science,  and  lan- 
g\iages  la  much  more  questionable,  but  worth 
dlacusslng.  Providing  auxiliary  services  like 
bus  transportation  Is  already  being  done  In 
some  States,  though  in  others  Including 
Missouri  It  would  run  counter  to  State  con- 
stitutional barrtsn.  With  Senator  RiBicrirr. 
we  are  entirely  satisfied  that  Federal  aid  to 
secular  aspects  of  higher  education  In  both 
private  and  public  Institutions  Is  acceptable 
and  necessary. 

But  will  anybody  sit  down  quietly  to  dis- 
cuss such  a  moderate  program  of  compro- 
mise? We  have  on  the  one  hand  Protestant 
extremists  who  fight  aid  to  higher  education 
If  It  includes  private  colleges,  and  on  the 
other  hand  Roman  Catholic  extremists  who 
fight  aid  to  elamentary  education  unleea  It 
Include*  parochial  schools.  Both  attitudes 
must  be  modified  U  a  reasonable  middle  way 
Is  to  t>e  found. 

The  most  curious  aspect  of  the  matter  Is 
the  vacuum  of  leadership  In  the  White 
House.  President  Kennedy  Is  ivn  ardent 
sponsor  of  Fsdaral  aid.  He  can  eloquently 
expound  our  society's  need  for  a  sustained 
national  effort  to  raise  the  level  of  educa- 
tion, and  he  has  firmly  concluded,  on  sound 
oonstitutlonal  grotinds.  that  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  sacondary  levels  this  effort  must 
be  concentrated  In  the  public  schools.  Why 
Is  It  that  Senator  Ribicovt.  rather  than 
Preaident  Kennady,  is  stuck  with  the  dlffl- 
cult  task  of  trying  to  reconcile  the  clashing 
extremes? 

The  Senator's  plan,  we  are  told,  was  not 
stimulated  by  the  White  House,  though  the 
administration  wotild  be  Interested  In  the 
public  reaction  to  It.  This  is  a  duap;K>lnt- 
Ingly  passive  attitude  for  an  adminisuation 
committed  to  a  strong  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  take.  The  President  himself  ought  to 
be  mobillsAng  tba  full  resources  of  his  great 
office  behind  a  supreme  effort  to  break  the 
deadlock. 

Or  Ls  President  Kennedy  satisfied  to  advo- 
cate without  accomplishing'* 

(From  the  Providence  (R I  )  Journal.  May  29, 
19031 

A  Proposal  »oa  Tax  CHxorr  roe  College 
ExrcMSEs 

Of  the  several  proposals  for  Federal  aid  to 
education  offered  the  other  day  by  Senator 
Kaacorr.  the  most  likely  to  Impress  his  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  deals  with  a  Federal 
tax  credit  of  tip  to  91.500  for  college  ex- 
penses in  public  or  private  Institutions. 

The  Senator  had  tried  to  promote  the  same 
Idea  as  a  Cabinet  memt>er.  Two  years  ago. 
Senator  Kxstxng  Introduced  a  bill  calling  for 
tax  reductlona  on  college  tuition.  More  re- 
cently Senator  OOLOWATxa.  testifying  before 
a  Senate  subcommittee  examining  the  ad- 
ministration's onuiibus  education  bill,  pro- 
posed some  Fe<}eral  tax  relief  for  parents  pay- 
ing college  expenses.  Appearing  before  the 
same  subcomialttee,  presidents  of  20  small 
colleges  also  have  tirged  similar  Ir.come  tax 
credit. 

As  a  provlakn  possibly  In  the  Preaident  s 
$1  bUlion  omnibus  bill,  the  tax  relief  plan 
could,  as  Banator  Rianxwy  hopes,  form  a 
new  basis  for  dtamsrton  of  the  aid  to  educa- 
tion biU.  It  im  largely  true  that  public  de- 
bate, in  the  Senator's  words,  has  been  domi- 
nated "by  Vb»  proponents  of  the  extreme: 
tlkoae  who  want  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
flnxuice  privata  education  exactly  as  It 
finances    public    education    and    thoee    who 


want  no  financial  asaistance  to  private  edu- 
cation at  ail  " 

A  Federal  tax  credit  for  college  expenses, 
In  our  view,  would  tend  to  depolarise  the 
discussion  relieve  the  arguments  of  some  of 
their  religious  controversy,  and  promote 
more  rea.sonableneas  than  tension 

Such  a  provision  in  an  education  bill 
would  benefit  the  country,  not  as  clearly  as 
many  people  would  like,  but  clearly  enough 
8<5  that  Senaf  >r  Ribicuft  feels  this  particular 
pr"pos.il  Is  co.n.stinitlcmal  Piirents  who.v 
youngsters  are  not  destined  for  rollejce  ml^ht 
wonder  why  they  mu«t  help  pay  h!(?her  edu- 
cation exF>enses  of  the  family  next  do«]r  by 
means  of  taxes  to  compensate  for  the  c<>lle(j;e 
ox;>er..-,e  aeduct;')M  While  such  a  tax  coursp 
i£  nui  likely  to  enjoy  bruud  popu!.iT  .ippe.il  it 
d>cs  have  merit  and  certainly  deser'.es  care- 
ful analvs:.-?  as  an  altern.\tlve  to  flat  Rr.int.s 
Bnd  loans  U->  collepes  «nd  universities  a 
melhixl  that  seems  overly  su.sceptible  to  the 
'outerness  about  the  religious  ci>ntro\er8y  In 
education 

Senator  Riaii  or*' a  other  propoaiils  ln'.olv- 
iiig  Federal  tlnancing  of  pju-t-tlnie  use  by 
private  sch<Hjl  students  of  public  sefuxjls;  aid 
to  Construction  of  mathematics.  s<ieme  and 
lantfuage  classrooms  In  private  schools:  glv- 
Ini?  bus  and  health  servU-es  In  private 
sihool.s:  Federal  aid  In  teacher  training  and 
scholarships:  and  Federal  support  to  public 
and  priN.ite  higher  eiiucatlwn  resemble  the 
administration  s  comprehensive  yet  seleclUe 
appro.ich  t  )  aiding  education. 

But  If  the  surn  of  the  Senator's  pr' iposal,-; 
Is  controversl.il  and  read  as  promoting  the 
FrdernI  O  'ver-.ments  roip  in  education  this 
Is  small  reason  to  pass  over  a  valuable  pro- 
vision that  should  become  part  of  the  omni- 
bus b.ll  An  untt^ild  number  of  parents  who 
either  ha\e  children  In  college  or  plan  on 
sending  them  trusts  that  the  tax  deiluctlon 
fur  higher  education  exj)eiiae8  rfcelves  scru- 
pulous review  by  Congress  because,  most  Im- 
portantly !t  Is  nt.it  Ju.st  one  sector  of  society 
that  benertts 


From  the  Washington   (DC)   Evening  Stiu- 

M.iy  25,  ly63| 

To  Bac.\K  School  Am  Ijocj  km 

(  By  Oou'.d  Line.  In  i 

In  an  effort  to  break  a  logjam  In  OrKre.s.s 
and  out  over  Fetleral  aid  to  pdu'^atk)n  In  this 
country,  Senator  Abrah.\»«  A.  Ribicoft,  of 
Connecticut.  has  Introduced  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Income  tax  laws  which 
warrant  serious  cunsideratlun.  These  pro- 
posals are  for  tax  deductions  for  paj-ent-s 
sending  their  children  to  schixils — public  and 
private — and  for  public  financing  of  "shared 
time  "  Shared  time  simply  means  that  chil- 
dren who  attend  private  schcKils  may  be 
able  to  use  some  of  the  facilities  of  public 
schools  on  a  part-time  ba8l.<«  For  example 
a  child  who  wishes  vocational  training  a.s 
well  as  academic. 

The  Connecticut  Sei-.ator  served  for  the 
better  part  of  2  years  as  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, In  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to  obtain 
Federal  aid  for  education,  which  for  years 
has  been  an  Issue  In  this  country  la  offer- 
ing his  proposals- — In  the  nature  of  a  com- 
promise for  the  admlalstrntlon  s  bill  which 
provides  aid  only  f"r  public  schools  and  Its 
opponents  who  wish  similar  aid  to  be  pro- 
vided for  private  schwils.  Including  parochial 
schools — Senator  RtBirorr  said  that  no  one 
should  discount  the  Intensity  of  the  conflict 
which  has  arisen  particularly  over  the  so- 
called  religious  l8*ue 

"I  know,  too."  he  said  the  frustrations 
that  await  thoee  who  venture  Into  this  area 
But  I  firmly  believe  that  the  eHurt  must  be 
made  to  resolve  this  controversy  As  long 
as  It  continues  •  •  •  the  p<xsF;!blllty  of  prog- 
ress all  but  vanlshe-^  "  On  one  side  of  the 
controversy  are  thf»e  who  wl.sh  the  Oovern- 
ment  to  finance  private  and  par'>chlal  schi><>ls 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  pro}>oeef>  to  finance 


public  schools  On  the  other,  those  who  fa- 
vor aid  only  to  public  schools.  There  is  a 
third  group  which  Is  opposed  to  Federal  aid 
to  either  public  or  private  rchools 

A^IJITS    KEY    ARCVMENT 

Seiuitor  RiBictTT  believes  firmly  tliut  his 
propoeiil  of  tax  deductions  avoids  the  propo- 
sition that  the  Federal  Ciovernment.  under 
the  Constitution,  may  not  finance  schools 
private  or  parochial,  which  have  church 
ufniiatloiis  or  any  religious  Instruction.  He 
points  out  tliat  tax  deductions  for  contribu- 
tions to  charities  and  churclies  are  already 
provided  by  Federal  law.  And  also  to  the  fact 
th.it  the  administration  recently  has  re- 
newed Its  recommendations  that  Income  tax 
credits  and  deductions  be  used  to  help  ft- 
n.iiice  the  co«t8  tif  political  campaigns 
Surely."  he  told  the  Senate,  "the  cause  of 
education  det>erve(i  similar   svipport  " 

In  brief.  Senator  Ribico**-  is  proposing  a 
t.ix  Ueducti<ui  up  to  $l,5oo  for  parents  seud- 
lnK  a  child  to  coKene,  and  a  tax  deduction  up 
to  $ioO  for  parents  sending  a  child  to  school — 
public,  private  ut  par(x:hlal.  It  Is  his  Infor- 
mation that  parents  of  children  attending 
paroc-hlal  schools  pay  on  the  average  $50  tui- 
tion f  ir  the  lower  grades  and  $100  for  the 
high  school  grades.  The  charges  for  many 
private  schools  are  ttxr  higher.  These  de- 
ductions will  not,  of  course,  pay  the  tuition 
chiu-gi-a  In  any  ca.se.  but  they  will  help 
Also,  If  his  plan  Is  adopted.  It  may  lead  to  a 
resolution  of  the  strife  which  bus  arisen  over 
aid  to  private  and  parochial  schools  "These 
lax  deductions,  ■  he  said,  may  well  make  it 
po.s.sible  to  pass  other  direct  assLt>tance  for 
public  legislation  that  docs  provide  schools 

DISCOUNTS    OPPOSITION 

Senattir  RiBicorr  Is  well  aware  that  jiro- 
posals  for  tax  deductions,  whether  at  tlie 
college  or  schiKTl  level,  have  been  opposed  by 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Office  of 
Education  In  the  Department  which  he  for- 
merly he.idcd.  This  does  not  cause  him  great 
concern.  He  added  that  he  does  not  t>elleve 
Congress  should  be  unduly  concerned  or  de- 
terred by  s\i.  h  opposition 

More  than  15  percent  of  all  studentij  m 
the  element. try  grades.  11  percent  In  the  sec- 
ondary grade.s.  and  39  percent  of  the  pupils 
In  higher  educatUm  are  In  private  and 
parochial  schools  and  colleges. 

Obviously,  the  children  educated  In  private 
and  church  schools.  If  placed  in  public 
s.hiMjiS  would  raise  the  amount  of  money 
now  spent  for  the  public  schotUs  by  a  large 
sum.  to  be  raised  by  taxation.  To  some  ex- 
tent and  for  that  reason,  there  should  be 
Federal  aid  to  the  parents  and  to  the  schools 
In  which  these  children  are  educated.  It 
seems  a  valid  reason,  certainly,  for  the 
Riblcofl  measures. 

I  From  the  Catholic  News.  May  23,  1963| 
Act  Like  Grownups 

SenaUjr  Ribicoff's  program  for  cutting 
through  complications  and  ending  the  dis- 
pute over  private  schiKil  aid  merits  suppxirt 
of  tK)th  sides  RiBicorr  served  for  2  years  ss 
the  cabinet  member  directly  concerned  with 
getting  a  school  aid  program  through.  Just 
before  leaving  office  a  year  ago.  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  channels  were 
available,  within  constitutional  limits,  for 
Including  private  schools  Now  he  has  de- 
tailed such  a  program  He  has  pointed  out 
that  the  Nation  depends  on  better  education 
for  Its  6  million  private  school  pupils  ss  It 
d(je8  on  better  education  for  those  In  public 
schools.  Like  Walter  Lippmann  earlier,  the 
Senator  appeals  to  Americans  to  act  like 
grownups  and  get  over  the  difUctilties.  We 
trust   they  will. 

I  From  the   Baltimore  Catholic  Review,  May 
23.  10«3| 

A  Speech  To  Rem xmbss 

As  time  goes  by.  It  may  turn  out  that  a 
landrmu-k  speech  was  made  this  week  In  the 
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us  Senate.  In  this  speech  Senator  Rm- 
coFF.  offered  the  beginnings  of  a  solution 
to  the  religious  controversy  aroused  by  the 
administration's  Federal  aid  to  education 
programs. 

The  Individual  elements  of  the  Senator's 
plan  are  not  new  in  themselves.  What 
makes  It  admirable  is  Its  tone  of  fairness.  Its 
thoroughness  and  Its  realism.  What  makes 
It  especially  Important  Ls  the  Senator's 
background  as  a  former  Secretary  of  the 
President's  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

His  appeal  is  to  responsible  citizens  who 
recognize  that  excellence  of  education  Is  a 
categorical  Imperative  In  present-day  Amer- 
ica "Are  the  adults  of  America  mature 
enough,  "  he  asks,  "to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences for  the  education  of  their  children?" 
Speaking  out  of  his  wide  Oovemment 
experience,  he  affirms  that  there  is  a  sur- 
prising amount  of  agreement  among  Ameri- 
cans as  to  what  Is  desirable  and  what  is  not 
desirable  In  this  area.  Recent  surveys,  both 
published  and  unpublished,  support  his 
statement. 

Lamenting  the  fact  that  minority  ex- 
tremists have  dominated  the  debate  on  Fed- 
eral aid  to  private  schools,  the  Senator  af- 
firms his  conviction  that  the  extremist 
demands  of  neither  side  can  be  or  should 
be  fully  realized. 

While  we  cannot  speak  for  the  American 
Catholic  bishops,  we  can  point  out  that  their 
petition  In  the  debate  does  not  fall  within 
the  Senator's  definition  of  an  extremist 
stance  Much  of  Mr.  Risicorr's  plan  is. 
of  course,  predicated  on  the  conviction  that 
there  should  be  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Our  Catholic  bishops,  like  Americans  gen- 
erally, are  divided  on  this  point. 

Nevertheless  the  Senator's  arguments  are 
broader  in  significance  than  the  specific 
Issue  of  Federal  aid  itself,  and  will  surely 
find  a  sympathetic  reading  among  Catholic 
leaders  Catholics  In  general  should  study 
the  speech:  for  that  reason  it  is  reprinted  in 
Its  entirety  In  this  issue. 
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[From  the  Hartford   (Conn.)  Times.  May  24, 
1963] 
School  Am.  Insutxnt  Isstrx 
Senator  Ribicofts  api>eel   for    thoughtful 
miKleratlon  to   resolve  differences  over  Fed- 
eral school  aid  is  timely  and  necessary. 

However,  he  Is  not  urunlndful  of  how  diffi- 
cult   It    Is    Just    to    achieve    some    helpful 
^flexibility  In  approaching  a  solution. 

As  he  notes,  while  he  served  as  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Sena- 
tor stood  at  the  center  of  the  school  aid 
dispute:  he  knows  the  depth  of  feeling  and 
the  strength  of  convlcUons  involved  in 
matters  that  rasp  civic  and  religious 
sensltlvlUes. 

fet  It  mtist  be  clear  by  now  to  most — 
as  It  Is  to  Senator  Raicorr — that  for  too 
long,  public  debate  has  been  dominated  by 
proponents  o.  the  extreme:  Those  who  want 
the  Federal  Government  to  finance  private 
education  exactly  as  it  finances  public  edu- 
cation and  those  who  want  no  financial  as- 
slsUnce  to  private  education  at  all. 

Such  rigidities  must  be  broken  and  more 
useful  opinion  must  prevaU  If  the  issue  is  to 
beseuied  As  far  as  we  can  gather  a  majority 
favors  the  proposition  of  enlarged  Federal 
educational  help;  few  Indeed  champion  the 
view  that  there  Is  advantage  in  a  stalemate. 
The  slx-polnt  educauonal  aid  program 
Senator  Raicorr  has  offered  is  not  assumed 
to  be  either  complete  or  unalterable.  But 
it  forms  a  basis  for  action  where  there  has 
been  only  an  arena  for  unavailing  argument. 
Briefly,  the  Rmcorr  proposals  call  for  In- 
come ux  deductions  for  coUege  sxpsnaes 
at  both  public  or  private  InsUtutions;  deduc- 
tions for  tuition  at  chuch-relatwl  or  other 
private  schools;  Federal  actuxA  conatructlon 


help  and  aid  in  teacher  training  regardless 
of  public  or  private  identity.  He  woiUd  end 
one  part  of  the  controversy  by  furnishing  bus 
and  health  services  and  school  lunches  to 
private  school  pupils  on  the  same  scale  as  to 
public  school  pupils. 

Besides  the  wide  wrangle  over  religious  and 
constltuUonal  views  which  have  been 
prominently  discussed,  this  issue  has  im- 
pact dimensions  not  commonly  known. 

More  than  15  percent  of  all  pupils  In 
elementary  grades  go  to  private  schools  as 
do  11  percent  of  all  who  are  in  secondary 
grades.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  higher  edu- 
cation enrollment  is  In  private  institutions. 
Except  In  the  colleges,  the  larger  part  of 
private  enrollment  is  in  church-related 
schools. 

That  has  sharpened  the  debate  on  Federal 

school  aid,  but  as  Senator  Ribicoff  states: 

"It  Is  a  fact  that  the  education  of  each  of 

these  children  means  Just  as  much  to  the 

strength  and   future  of   this  Nation   as   the 

education  of  every  child  in  public  school" 

something  that  should  not  be  burled  In  the 
heat  of  opposing  frictions. 

Regarding  this.  Senator  Ribicoff  says, 
"There  is  widespread  agreement  that 
nothing  In  the  Constitution  impairs  the  tax- 
exempt  status  which  churches  and  church- 
related  schools  enjoy.  There  Is  also  substan- 
tial agreement  that  the  Constitution  per- 
mits the  type  of  financial  assistance  now 
rendered  to  private  education.  Including  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  the  college 
housing  program  and  various  research  grant 
programs. 

"At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  we  find 
substantial  agreement  that  the  Constitution 
does  prohibit  financial  assistance  for  reli- 
gious teaching. 

"Thus,  there  Is  agreement  both  that  the 
Constitution  does  place  some  outer  limits  on 
the  use  of  public  funds  for  private  educa- 
tion, and  that  there  Is  a  range  of  activity 
within  these  limits  where  some  forms  of 
public  assistance  are  permissible." 

As  Senator  Ribicoff  has  it,  "The  issue  of 
public  aid  for  private  education  resembles 
the  issue  of  Federal  aid  to  education  itself: 
may  people  argue  whether  It  should  exist, 
while  the  plain  fact  Is  that  it  does  exist." 

To  us,  as  to  Senator  Ribicoff,  it  seems 
that  the  decision  to  be  made  is  what  further 
form  It  should  take — in  what  amounts  and 
for  what  purposes? 

We  fall  to  see  consistency  in  the  attitude 
of  some  that  it  is  all  right  to  expend  public 
money  tor  school  lunches  or  for  transporta- 
tion becatise  such  services  "are  for  children 
as  chUdren"— while  education  Itself,  one 
must  suppose.  Is  not  for  them.  The  serv- 
ices are  Intended  to  make  the  process  of  edu- 
cation more  possible,  and  the  end  Itself  can- 
not be  abandoned  as  a  concern  of  Govern- 
ment or  a  proper  point  of  use  for  public 
funds. 

Senator  Ribicoff  continues  his  appeal  to 
reason  In  his  discussion  of  tax  deductions 
to  help  those  who  send  their  children  to  a 
private  school,  or  for  parents  who  send  chil- 
dren to  either  a  public  or  a  private  college. 

Too  often  the  comment  on  tax  deduction 
has  revolved  around  the  question  of  choice: 
If  one  wishes  to  Ignore  the  public  schools 
and  send  his  children  to  a  private  one.  then 
that  is  his  choice— let  him  pay  the  full 
additional  costs. 

Yet,  as  the  Senator  explains,  that  does  not 
constitute  a  complete  estimate  of  the  mat- 
ter: "We  should  not  Ignore  the  substantial 
saving  to  the  public  resulting  from  the  fact 
that  more  than  6  million  children  are  not 
being  educated  at  public  expense.  The  slm- 
plest  way  to  recognize  some  part  of  the 
public  saving  Is  to  allow  parents  a  deduction 
from  their  Income  tax  payments  for  a  por- 
tion of  private  school  tuition." 

Parents  of  children  In  private  school  still 
wotUd   b«  put   to   added    expense  for  their 


choice,  but  the  public  would  not  blind  itself 
to  the  plain  fact  of  the  public  savings  in 
connection  with  the  private  school  choice. 

Is  there  a  religious  leaning  In  this?  Pos- 
sibly. But  why  can't  it  be  squared  with 
the  other — unquestioned — deductions  now 
allowed  for  religious  purposes? 

Senator  Rmicorr  notes,  "We  now  allow  in- 
come tax  deductions  for  donations  made 
directly  to  churches.  These  donations  sup- 
port not  only  church-related  schools,  but 
also  the  full  range  of  religious  activity  of 
the  church." 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  great  deal  of  en- 
trenched, but  inconsistent,  prejudice  must 
yield  before  the  logic  of  Senator  Ribicoff's 
proposals. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  every  reservation 
one  holds  should  be  tossed  away.     However 
minds    must    be    opened    to    the    prevailing 
iflcts. 

In  effect.  Senator  Ribicoff  Is  asking  for 
a  complete  reevaluatlon  of  our  outlook  on 
the  relationships  of  the  entire  public  and 
private  educational  systems  in  light  of  the 
vast  expansion  and  Importance  of  the  latter 
and  Its  unassailable  contributions  to  the 
public  welfare. 

A  changed  outlook  Is  not  easy  for  many 
to  assume,  becaufe  for  so  many  years,  private 
education  has  been  a  go-it-alone  proposition 
Government  has  always  encouraged  the 
whole  broad  field  of  education,  but  it  has 
been  the  general  imderstandlng  that  it  only 
undertook  to  support  public  Instruction. 

Yet,  over  the  years,  by  breach  after  breach 
of  this  understanding— in  defense  education 
help,  in  college  research  programs,  through 
school  lunches  and  a  dozen  other  ways- 
restraining  lines  have  been  crossed  and  the 
exceptions  that  exist  now  make  any  strict 
construction  of  the  rule  impossible. 

Surely  a  question  must  be  whether  every 
Federal  grant  to  public  schools  Is  to  be  paral- 
leled by  the  same  sort  of  help,  in  propor- 
tional amounts,  to  private  schools. 

If  that  is  to  be  the  case,  one  can  look 
ahead  to  see  government  encroaching  on 
control  of  private  education,  for  authority 
follows  the  dollar  inevitably. 

One  cannot  simply  forget  Federal  aid  to 
education  and  thereby  remove  its  i>erplexl- 
tles  from  the  scene.  Federal  aid  is  with  us 
now,  and  increasingly  will  be  as  the  popu- 
lation Increases  and  pressures  for  Instruc- 
tion mount. 

The  quandaries  are  these:  Private  educa- 
tion fears  prospects  of  government  controls 
through  extensions  of  aid,  but  also  it  fears 
being  left  at  a  disadvantage  In  any  substan- 
tial distribution  of  school  funds  In  which 
it  cannot  share. 

It  would  be  easy  If  one  could  dismiss  such 
concerns  as  being  of  a  wholly  private  nature 
with  observation  that,  of  course,  one  sym- 
pathizes, but  public  education  cannot  be 
cramped  or  harried  through  necessity  to 
be  teamed  with  the  private  education  sector's 
risks  or  woes. 

Such  an  easy  out,  however.  Is  impossible 
to  accept  in  this  Nation  where  the  future 
of  the  extension  private  school  system  Just 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  irrelevant  or  uncon- 
nected with  the  public  Interest. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Senator  Ribicoff's  call 
for  fair  discussion  of  school  aid.  and  his 
projection  of  facts  and  prop>o8als  to  support 
such  discussion  constitute  an  Important 
public  service  at  this  moment. 

But  the  effects  over  the  long  term  cannot 
be  forgotten  either,  and  if  we  are  to  rede- 
fine and  reimplement  toUl  educational 
policy — which  in  essence  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  Senator  Riucorr's  suggestions— a 
tremendous  amount  of  thought  must  go 
into  the  Job.  bearing  on  the  consequences  oC 
decisions. 

It  Is  apparent,  however,  because  of  -the 
pressure  of  the  forces  involved,  that  decision 
cannot  be  circumvented. 
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(From  tlM  Hartfonl  Courant.  Uay  X3.  1M3| 
8xi«ATOB  RiBacx>rT's  EDtTCA-noi*  Plah 

SenAtor  Rsacorr.  speaking  for  blmoclf  and 
not  aa  ■pokasman  for  the  Kennedy  admlnU- 
tratlon.  ha*  Introduced  a  new  educational 
bill  that  he  ho|iea  will  overcome  some  of  the 
old  obataclas.  The  meaaure,  aald  Senator 
Runcorr,  bad  not  been  cleared  with  the 
White  HoTue.  nor  was  It  a  trial  balloon.  In- 
stead, be  Mid  It  represented  bU  own  Ideas 
of  what  should  be  done 

There  are  aereral  features  of  the  bill  that 
will  appeal  to  a  great  many  parents  who  are 
struggling  eltlier  to  send  their  children  to  a 
private  school  or  to  college  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Rlblcoff  bill,  parents  wovild  be  per- 
mitted to  deduct  college  expenses  up  to  •1,600 
a  year  per  stiident,  and  high  school  ezpensee 
up  to  $100.  This  school  deduction  Is  an  en- 
tirely new  proposal,  and  would  doubtless  be 
opposed  by  some  Congressmen  who  still  re- 
gard a  college  education  with  cuusiderable 
suspicion. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  Include  Federal 
support  of  shared  time.  This  Is  the  first  time 
that  shared  time  would  be  subsidized  by 
Federal  money.  This  Is  an  educational  plan 
whereby  private  and  parochial  pupils  take 
part  of  their  education  in  public  schools. 
For  example,  a  parochial  student  might  take 
science  or  mathematics  at  a  public  school 
while  remaining  In  parochial  school  for  reli- 
gion, history,  and  other  subjects.  Some  form 
of  shared  time  U  now  being  tried  In  17 
States. 

In  addition  to  these  two  InnovaUons,  Sen- 
ator RXBioorr  would  authorize  Federal  help 
for  classroom  coiutructlon.  but  limited  to 
rooms  for  science,  mathematics,  foreign  lan- 
guages and  the  like.  This  Is  not  unlike  other 
Federal  building  programs  In  the  past  de- 
signed to  build  up  our  science  teaching  re- 
soxirces  and  which,  incidentally,  were  never 
disapproved  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Rmoow  would  also  provide  1-year 
scholarships  for  pubUo  and  private  school- 
teachers to  studj  at  universities,  provide 
Federal  aid  for  private  pupil  bus  transpor- 
tation, and  glvs  broad  Federal  aid  for  both 
public  and  private  colleges. 

It  would  b«  fatuous  to  believe  that  Mr. 
RiBicorr's  plan  will  be  accepted  without  a 
real  legislative  flght.  It  Is  a  temperate,  mid- 
dle-of-the-road approach,  but  for  that  rea- 
son may  still  be  opposed  by  the  extremists 
at  both  ends  of  tba  educational  spectrum. 
There  are  few  legislative  areas  that  are  so 
completely  shot  through  with  emotional  and 
prejudicial  concepts,  all  of  which  prevent 
oooslderatlon  on  the  simple  basis  of  what  Is 
best  for  the  child  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 

(From  the  Bridgeport  Post.  May  22.  19631 
Rmcorr  Sebs  a  Wat 

Whan  man  o<  good  will  cannot  come  to  an 
understanding  on  behalf  of  a  good  cause,  a 
search  must  be  launched  for  some  way  to 
settle  their  hoosst  differences. 

Perhaps  tbsr*  has  not  been  enough  hunt- 
ing for  areas  of  agrecnsent  by  the  thoughtful 
moderates  on  both  sides  of  the  church  and 
state  questiOA  which  has  blocked  Federal  aid 
to  education. 

Toward  this  and.  leadership  Is  currently 
being  provided  by  Connecticut's  Senator 
AsBAHAJc  Rsmmxmr.  He  has  put  forth  a  slx- 
poLnt  program  which  might  serve  as  a  basU 
for  Federal  aid  to  sducaUon  for  public  and 
private  schools  without  doing  damage  to  the 
principle  of  sqwratlon  of  church  axul  state. 

Senator  Raaoorr'a  six-point  program  ex- 
plores ths  rang*  of  acUvity  within  which 
public  asslataoc*  could  be  given  to  private 
schools.  Hla  progmn  would  provlds  aid  in 
the  form  of  Incosne  tax  deductions.  Federal 
financing  of  ths  Share- time  approach,  under 
which  private  school  students  use  such  fa- 
cillUes  as  gyms  and  workshops  of  pubUo 
schools  on  a  part-time  basis. 


He  also  suggests  assistance  at  private 
schools  for  teaching  in  selective  areas  like 
mathematics  and  science.  Teacher  training 
programs  could  be  provided  for  all  teachers 
as  well  as  auxiliary  services  In  the  health  and 
transportation  field  under  Federal  aid. 
There  could  be  broad  support  of  higher  edu- 
cation at  both  public  and  private  colleges 
under  a  Federal-aid  program 

In  short,  Federal  assistance  Is  betn;;  sought 
by  Senat(jr  RiBicurv  for  nonrellglous  aspects 
of  private  education  This  might  be  the  way 
to  resolve  the  controversy  that  has  bIo<'ked 
the  passage  of  every  proposal  for  Federal  aid 
to  education  that  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion has  recommended  to  Congress. 

IFrom    the    BridKeport     (Conn.)     Telegram. 
May  25,  1963] 

HiBicorv's   Nsw   Apfkoach 

Criticizing  Congress  for  Iniictlon  and  edu- 
cational groups  for  -Stubborn  resistance.  Sen- 
AUiT  Abrah.am  a  Riwicnrr  tried  to  break  the 
Impasse  on  Federal  aid  to  education  with  a 
sl.t-poirit  progr.im  that  at  least  offers  a  new 
apprf)ach  It  includes  an  accumulation  of 
Ideas  that  he  carried  with  him  to  the  Senate 
from  his  service  as  Secretary  of  Health.  Kdti- 
catton.  and  Welfare  under  President  Ken- 
nedy 

The  plan  would  give  income  U\x  deductions 
of  up  to  $1,500  for  college  expen.sos  at  both 
public  and  private  colleges,  and  up  to  $100 
for  tuition  expenses  at  church-related  and 
other  private  elementiiry  and  secondary 
schfxjls;  Federal  fln^uiclng  of  shared-time 
facilities  for  private  school  students  In  pub- 
lic schools;  Federal  aid  for  constructing 
mathematics,  science  and  language  cl.iss- 
rooms  In  private  schools,  now  limited  to 
teaching  equipment;  bus  transportation, 
health  services,  and  school  lunches  to  pri- 
vate students,  now  limited  to  public  schcKil 
students.  Federal  aid  for  teacher  training 
programs  and  broad  Federal  support  of  high- 
er education  to  both  public  ajid  private 
colleges 

Senator  Ribil  irr's  program  seeks  to  re- 
place bitterness  about  the  religious  contro- 
versy In  education  with  reason  As  the 
Secretary  respoixsible  for  Federal  education 
policy  for  2  years,  he  learned  the  depth  of 
the  feelings  and  the  strength  of  the  convic- 
tions involved  If  his  plan  stimulates  de- 
bate, and  moves  the  controversy  away  from 
the  extremes  favoring  and  opposing  aid  to 
private  schools,  it  will  serve  a  good  purpose 

It  should  provoke  thoughtful  considera- 
tion, and  amendment,  until  tkn  acceptable 
plan  is  developed  that  will  do  Justice  to  all 
children,  and  overcome  any  religious  contro- 
versy. 

[From  the  New  Haven  Register.  May  26,  1963) 

Anotheb  Go  at  the  Aid-to-Edic,\tion 
PaoBi.j:M 

Whether  one  likes  it  or  not  It  can  be  agreed, 
we  think,  that  Federal  aid  to  education  Is 
here  to  stay — and  State  aid,  too.  for  that 
matter 

Therefore  we  think  it  also  must  be  ,igrecd. 
however  reluctantly,  that  controversy  sur- 
rounding these  types  of  education,  as  to 
amounts,  types  and  recipients,  likewise  Is  here 
to  stay — for  some  considerable  time  at  least. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  Connecti- 
cut Senator  Absaiiam  Rmcorr  Is  being  overly 
optimistic  in  putting  forth  his  slx-polnt 
program  as  a  "basis  on  which  the  religious 
controversy  In  education  can  be  solved." 

The  Rlblcoff  plan  avoids  direct  cash  trans- 
fusions between  the  g^ovemment  and  private 
or  parochial  schools. 

It  proposes : 

An  Income  tax  dedtaction  (parental)  of  up 
to  $1,500  for  college  expenses  st  any  Institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  and  up  to  $100  tn 
deducUons  for  tuition  expenses  at  private 
or  parochial  schools; 


Federal  subsidies  for  shared-time  programs 
In  which  private  or  parochial  school  pupils 
use  public  school  facilities  such  as  gymnasia, 
vocational  shops,  art  studios  or  auditoriums; 

Special  assistance  for  specialized  educa- 
tional areas  such  as  math,  science  or  foreign 
languages  In  private  schools: 

More  summer  institutes  and  advanced 
training  opportunities  for  private  as  well  as 
public  school  teachers  at  Government  ex- 
pense; 

Rxpanslon  of  avixlUary  services — health 
progr.ini.s.  bus  transportation,  etc. — at  pri- 
vate schools  through  Federal  grants; 

And  a  generalized  broadening  of  public 
support  for  higher  education  at  both  private 
and  public  colleges. 

Connecticut's  Junior  Senator  has  obviously 
tried  to  open  up  a  fleld  of  broad  discussion 
and  evaluation  while  avoiding  some  of  the 
present  areas  of  habitual  controversy  when- 
ever the  eduactlon  Issue  is  raised. 

He  shows  appreciation,  likewise,  of  the 
diflli  ultlea  along  the  way  when  he  says  honest 
differences  of  viewpoint,  sincerely  held,  can- 
nut  lightly  be  put  aside,  and  then  adds: 

"But  I  do  believe  that  for  too  long  now 
the  points  of  difference  have  received  all  the 
attention.  Now  must  begin  the  search  for 
common  ground,  for  the  area  of  agreement, 
for  the  basis  of  resolution." 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  think  Senator 
RiBicorr's  six  points  have  led  us  to  this  com- 
mon ground  But  if  even  one  among  them, 
or  a  phrase  therein,  can  point  the  way,  a 
service  will  have  been  rendered. 

[From    the    Waterbury     (Conn.)     American, 
May  22,  1963] 

RiBicorr  Paoi-osAL 

H'jnest  differences  of  viewpoint,  sincerely 
held,    cannot    lightly    be   put  aside. 

But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much 
emphasis  on  differences,  and  not  enough 
emph.Lsls  on  lu-eas  of  agreement 

That,  in  essence.  Is  what  US.  Senator 
Abr.\ham  a  RiBicorr,  Democrat,  of  Connect- 
icut, said  the  other  d.iy  In  the  Senate 
when  he  proposed  a  six-point  program  to 
provide  a  basis  on  which  the  religious  con- 
troversy in  education  can  be  retolved 

For  2  years,  as  U  S  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Senator  Ribicokf 
Was  right  smack.  In  the  middle  of  the  con- 
troversy, with  regard  to  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. He  Is,  we  would  say.  as  well  quali- 
fied as  any  man  to  speak  on  the  subject  with 
some  degree  of  objectivity 

Religious  controversy.  In  the  Senator's 
opinion,  has  blocked  the  passage  of  every 
proposal  for  Federal  aid  to  education  and  is 
imperiling  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

He  has.  therefore,  proposed  a  slx-polnt 
program  which  he  believes  could  very  well 
put   an   end   to  these  disagreements: 

1.  Income  tax  deduction  of  up  to  $1,500 
for  college  expenses  and  public  and  private 
colleges  and  up  to  $100  for  tuition  expenses 
at  private — Including  church -related — 
schools. 

2.  Federal  financing  of  the  shared-time 
approach,  under  which  private  schools  use 
gyin.s.  vocational  shops,  classrooms  or  au- 
ditoriums of  public  schools  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

3.  Expanded  assistance  at  private  schools 
for  teaching  In  selective  areas  like  math, 
science  and  foreign  languages. 

4.  Teacher  training  programs  to  Increase 
summer  institutes  for  all  teachers  and  pro- 
vide scholarship  aid  for  teachers  to  return 
to  universities  for  advanced   training 

6  Auxiliary  services,  such  as  health  serv- 
ices and  bus  transportation,  for  private 
school  students. 

0.  Broad  support  of  higher  education  at 
both   public  and  private  colleges. 

Whither,  St  first  glance,  these  proposals 
meet  with  broad  public  acceptance,  is  not 
especially  Important.     We   do  l>elleve,   how- 
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ever,  Uuit  they  provide  a  basis  for  new  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  and  the  hops  that 
eventually  they  will  bring  about  an  answer 
to  the  question; 

"Are  the  adults  of  America  mature  enough 
to  resolve  tlielr  differences  for  ths  education 
of  their  children?  " 


(From  the  New  Britain  Herald.  May  22,  19AS] 
RiBicorr  AND  "Dtnamot- 
The  Federal  aid  to  education  Issue  is  still 
vc-y  much  alive,  though  the  bitterness  of 
last  yeau-'B  experience  centering  on  the  so- 
called  religious  Issue  seems  to  have  stilled 
much  serious  debate. 

However,  Ln  Congress  on  Monday,  Senator 
.\braham  a.  RiBicorr  met  the  Issue  head  on 
wl:h  a  most  challenging  message  to  America. 
He  specifically  urged  a  slx-polnt  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  parochial  and  private 
schools. 

Much  of  the  program  is  old.  some  of  It  is 
new,  but  most  Importsnt  Is  the  man  who 
made  the  proposals  and  the  framework  in 
which  he  couched  them. 

Senator  RiBicorr  Is  uniquely  qualified  to 
be  a  leading  spokesman  for  this  cause,  if 
only  because  of  his  2-year  term  of  indenture 
as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. "I  stood  at  the  center  of  the  diq>ute," 
he  told  the  Senate.  'I  know  the  depth  of 
the  feelings,  and  the  sUength  of  the  convic- 
tions Involved.  I  know,  too,  the  frustrations 
that  await  those  who  venture  into  this 
area." 

The  framework,  basically,  was  an  appeal 
for  "voices  of  moderation"  to  come  between 
the  pro-Federal  aid  and  anti-Federal  aid 
factions  which  have  dominated  the  issue 
to  date. 

The  sU  polnU  suggested  by  Mr.  Rmcorr 
are:  Income  tax  deductions  up  to  $1,600  for 
public  or  private  college  education  and  up 
to  $100  for  tuition  fees  at  private  or  pa- 
rochial elementary  or  secondary  schools; 
Federal  aid  for  "shared  time,"  under  which 
private  schools  use  public  school  facilities; 
Federal  aid  for  science,  math  and  language 
classrooms  In  private  schools;  bus  trans- 
portation, lunches  and  medical  service  to 
private  school  students;  broad  Federal  aid 
for  higher  education  programs. 

"Let  no  one  underestimate  the  intensity 
of  feeling  on  this  issus,"  Senate  Rnicorp 
proclaimed.  "Any  discussion  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  raises  many  controversial 
Issues,  but  none  packs  the  political  and 
emotional  dynamite  of  the  rellglotu 
controversy." 

These  columns  heartily  endorse  Mr.  Rm- 
corr's  pleas  for  voices  of  thoughtful  modera- 
tion across  the  land,  regarding  this  issue. 
Extremist  thinking,  either  strongly  pro  or 
anu.  has  created  an  atmosphere  of  tension. 
In  which  there  Is  lltUe  likelihood  of  any- 
thing being  accomplished. 

Perhaps  Senator  Rmcorr  asks  the  Con- 
gress to  do  too  much  at  one  time.  But  some 
of  his  points  merit  serious  consideration. 
And  certainly,  when  he  asks  whether  Amer- 
ica Is  mature  enough  to  discuss  this  issue 
dispassionately,  we  rally  the  sincere  hope 
that  It  Is. 


having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  reli- 
gion. But  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the 
religious  controversy  Is  a  principal  element 
in  the  prevention  of  the  legislation  sought. 

The  Senator's  proposals  fall  Into  two  cate- 
gories: Those  directly  related  to  education  In 
the  years  when  It  Is  compulsory,  and  those 
indirectly  or  not  at  all  so  related.    In  the  lat- 
ter  class  are   the  questions  of  tax  relief  to 
parents  of  students  In  public  or  private  col- 
leges, of  grants  or  loans  to  colleges  of  every 
sort,  and  of  auxiliary  services   (such  as  bus 
transportation    and    health    care)    of    direct 
benefit  to  children  attending  nonpublic  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools.     These  ques- 
tions, while  capable  of  arousing  partisan  pas- 
sion In  some  places,  are  not  so  generally  criti- 
cal as  those  encompassed  In  the  first  category. 
In  that  first  category,  an  immediate  con- 
nection with  compulsory  education  In  freely 
elected  and  fully  accredited  church-related 
schools  Is   posited.     The   Senator   rules   out 
anything  even  approaching  total  subsidy  of 
such  education.    He  advocates  a  more  or  less 
modest  measure  of  relief.    His  caution  is  dic- 
tated by  considerations  of  constitutionality. 
As  he  reads   the  decisions  of   the  Supreme 
Court,  support  cannot  be  found  for  the  con- 
tention that  no  limits  may  be  set  on  assist- 
ance where  a  nonpublic  school  is  concerned. 
Therefore  he  advocates  (1)   a  tax  deduction 
for  at  least  part  of  the  tuition  at  church- 
related   elementary   and   secondary    schools; 
(2)  Federal  allotments  to  the  States  for  all 
nonpublic    schoolchildren    who    use    public 
school  facilities  on  a  shared  time  basis;   (3) 
Federal    assistance    in    the    construction   of 
parochial  school  classrooms  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  secular  subjects;  (4)  Federal  assist- 
ance in  training  and  scholarship  programs 
for  teachers  In  any  schools. 

We  believe  that  underlying  Senator  RiBi- 
corr's program  are  solicitude  for  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  and  of  all  Its  citizens,  a  sense 
of  fairness,  and  a  shrewd  estimate  of  what  Is 
presently  possible.  We  do  not  regard  It  as 
the  last  word  on  the  subject,  and  suspect 
that  he  does  not,  either.  It  is  a  beginning, 
a  viable  device  for  breaking  a  logjam  whose 
persistence  imperils  the  quality  of  American 
education  and  the  welfare  of  America  Itself. 
On  the  clear  understanding  that  it  does  not 
constitute  a  full  and  final  solution,  we  should 
like  to  see  it  tried. 
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states.  Excerpts  from  more  than  100 
letters  are  included  in  the  record  of  the 
hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  millions  of  cold  war  veterans  who 
will  be  able  to  continue  their  education 
if  this  bill  is  passed  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  vitally  needed  engineers, 
scientists,  doctors,  and  teachers,  who  will 
be  furnished  to  the  Nation  have  been 
discussed  on  many  occasions  in  this 
Chamber.  But  what  are  often  overlooked 
are  the  benefits  which  the  universities 
and  colleges  themselves  will  achieve  by 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  The  following 
excerpt  from  a  letter  from  John  A.  Han- 
nah, the  president  of  Michigan  State 
University,  illustrates  some  of  these  bene- 
fits: 

Most  educators  agree  that  the  returnin"- 
veterans,  with  their  maturity  and  experience" 
forced  the  standards  of  teaching  upward, 
and  thus  unknowingly  prepared  for  the  fur- 
ther advance  In  the  teaching  art  made  neces- 
sary by  recent  scientific  and  international  de- 
velopments. They  were  good,  serious,  de- 
manding students,  and  they  provided  a  tonic 
for  an  educational  system  that  may  have 
become  Jaded  with  the  years. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
TMr.  Yarboroxjgh]  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  In  the  chair).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 


[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Catholic  Tran- 
script. May  23, 1963] 
Senatos  Risicorr's  Psofosals 
Senator  Risicorr  offered  this  week  a  plan 
to  end  the  impasse  on  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. He  sees  the  heart  of  the  problem  as 
the  extremist  attitude  of  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  aid  to  young  cltlBens  attending 
church-related  schooU.  The  "religious  con- 
troversy." in  his  view,  "has  blockad  ths  pas- 
sage of  every  proposal  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation that  the  adminUtration  has  rvcom- 
mended  to  Congress."  This  we  find  some- 
thing of  an  overslmpUflcatlon.  There  is 
strong  opposition  to  Federal  aid  on  grounds 


OX  EDUCATIONAL  BILL  AIDS  COL- 
LEGES AND  ENTIRE  CAUSE  OP 
EEWJCATTON.  AS  WELL  AS  VETER- 
ANS THEMSELVES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  recently  received  a  letter,  dated 
July  9.  1963,  from  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Nevada,  Mr.  Cliarles  J. 
Armstrong,  in  which  he  voices  strong 
support  for  the  passage  of  the  cold  war 
GI  bill,  8.  5.  This  is  only  one  example 
of  the  many  letters  which  we  have  re- 
ceived In  support  of  this  bill  from  the 
administrators  and  educators  of  the  col- 
leges   and    universities    of    the    United 


Dean  Robert  B.  Bemreuter,  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  has  testified 
before  the  subcommittee  on  two  occa- 
sions that  the  dean  of  men  has  consist- 
ently chosen  veterans  as  counselors  for 
the  men's  residence  halls  due  to  their 
greater  maturity  and  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. Dean  Bemreuther  also  reported 
that  Pennsylvania  State  University  gives 
preference  to  veterans  over  nonveterans 
in  admitting  new  students  since  the 
studies  conducted  by  the  university  have 
shown  that  the  veterans  are  better  stu- 
dents achieving  higher  grades,  a  smaller 
percentage  of  dropouts  and  that  they 
constitute  virtually  no  disciplinary  prob- 
lem for  the  university. 

Even  the  nonveteran  sections  of  our 
student  bodies  will  benefit  by  a  new  in- 
flux of  veterans  into  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Not  only  will  the  non- 
veteran  benefit  by  the  competition  from 
the  veterans  and  the  raising  of  educa- 
tional standards,  he  wiU  also  be  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  experience  and  the  mature 
outlook  on  life  which  the  veteran  brings 
to  the  campus.  The  nonveteran  will 
also  benefit  from  the  decrease  in  veteran 
pressure  on  the  limited  number  of  schol- 
arships and  loans  available  at  one 
school. 

Article  after  article,  letter  after  letter 
has  pointed  out  the  success  ht  the  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  GI  bills  for  the 
universities  and  colleges,  for  the  veterans 
and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The 
value  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill  to  this 
Nation  cannot  be  doubted,  and  even 
though  it  is  designed  to  lend  readjust- 
ment assistance  to  the  veteran,  one 
should  not  overlook  its  value  as  an  aid  to 
education  bill— a  bill  which  does  not 
suffer  from  many  of  the  objections  voiced 
against  other  aid  to  education  bills  pres- 
ently being  considered  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
take  up  and  pass  the  cold  war  GI  bill, 
S.  5,  Order  No.  319  on  the  calendar,  and 
to  lend  readjustment  to  the  more  than 
500,000  cold  war  veterans  who  return  to 
civilian  life  each  year.     This  bin  has 
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b€(  n  on  the  calendar  over  a  month.  It 
siiould  receive  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
st :u  that  Dr.  Armstrong's  letter  may  be 
piin:ed  in  the  Ricora. 

'i  here  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wf,  ■;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
eu,  ;  .Hows: 

Univkrsitt  or   Nevada. 
Reno.  Net  .  July  9.  1963 
S:t.    'or  Ralph  W.  YA«Bo«mcH 
C'l  .irmun,    Subcovimittee   on    Veteran'<^    Af- 
tairx,  US.  Senate.  Wa.ifiington.  DC 

DE.^■  Sknatok  Yabboboi'ch  I  was  delighted 
Ir.Ueed  to  learn  from  your  letter  of  July  1 
th<it  on  June  36  th«  Senate  Labur  and  Public 
WeJrure  Conunlttee  voted  to  report  the  cold 
war  bin,  S.  6,  with  the  recommendation  that 
It  be  passed.  This  is  a  major  achievement, 
and  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  sxiccess 
In  bringing  this  Important  legislation 
forward. 

Naturally  you  may  count  on  our  continu- 
ing support  of  the  legislation,  and  I  hope 
that  If  there  U  anything  specific  which  we 
can  do  to  asalst  you  will  let  me  know 

Tour  Interest  In  writing  me  is  deeply  ap- 
preciated.    Kindest  personal   regards. 
Cordially  yours. 


Chaslxs  J 


AXMSTKONU. 

Preitdent. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
extremely  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada. 


RUSSIAN  nSHING  VESSELS  INVADE 
ALASKAN  WATERS 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  we 
shall  shortly  be  asked  to  vote  on  the 
ratiflcation  of  a  treaty  with  Russia  con- 
cerning nuclear  testing.  I  think  it  is 
desirable  therefore  that  we  explore  fully 
actions  which  Russia  is  taking  in  other 
fields  which  adversely  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  American  citizens,  actions  which 
are  in  violation  of  international  law  and 
existing  treaties. 

In  this  connection.  I  wish  to  alert  the 
Senate  to  some  distressing  and  pertinent 
information  which  I  have  just  received 
from  Alaska. 

Last  Saturday  I  received  a  telegram 
from  a  representative  in  the  Alaska  State 
Legislature  by  the  name  of  Gilbert  A. 
Jarvela.  which  reads  as  follows : 

Jap  and  Russian  catcher  boatfi  sighted  in- 
side 3-nilIe  limit.  Have  witnesses  and 
photographs.  Urgently  need  Federal  assist- 
ance to  seize  and  arrest  offenders.  We  need 
protection  now. 

I  immediately  wired  Adm.  Fred  Ba- 
kutis.  commander  of  the  Alaska  Sea 
Frontier  and  of  the  17th  Naval  District, 
asking  him  to  check  on  the  matter ;  and 
likewise,  sent  a  telegram  to  Adm.  W.  D. 
Shields,  of  the  Coast  Guard.  By  the 
time  their  InvestigaUon  had  been  made, 
the  foreign  vessels  had  withdrawn. 


I  ask  unanimous  con-sent  that  the  text 
of  their  replies  be  prtnt«l  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  prlnt<*d  In  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows 

.^uc.i'sT  :i    1963 
8ennt<ir  Ehne.st  (Iri-kninc 
U  S   St-natr 
Washington.   D  C 

Your  telet?rani5  re<rived  .«nrt  nni  attempt- 
ing communicate  Clll  Jarvela  for  further 
details  as  to  geographical  IcK-ation  Mr 
Jarvela  prexontly  airborne  In  a  KiKllak  Air- 
ways plane  headed  toward  Chlgnlk  B.iv 

L.i.st  Monday  my  headqu.irterti  was  .itl\l.'-id 
by  Mr  T  H  R!rh.ird-s<  ri  are.i  bi..l.  .gi.st  .'Mu.'ili;i 
Dep^trtmfr.t  Pish  .^nd  Oamp  that  tw..  .Soviet 
whale  cat<hpr  bojits  had  been  nbr^ervptl 
o))eratlr.K  wirhln  terrl'r  rial  wafers  1  mile 
north  of  Nakchamik  I.' land.  Chlgnllc  Bay.  on 
July  28  arid  th.it  ,in  adrtltii.nal  catcher  and 
mother  ship  o(T  Sutnik  I.shind  This  In- 
formatir  :;  w;is  rel.tved  to  the  commar.der 
Coast  Ou.ird  District  17  In  Juneau  ai:d  to  the 
commanding  officer  Coast  Ouard  air  deta.h- 
ment.  KrKliak  Tlie  Coast  Ciuard  rer.p<inded 
immediately  by  sending  a  Cirumman 
amphibian  vo  Chlgnlk  Bay  This  plane  ob- 
served severnl  Ru.s.slan  vossel.s  uut.slde  ter- 
ritorial waters  but  none  in.slde  The  Coa.st 
Ouard.  meanwhile  keeping  the  bay  under 
periodic  air  observatUjn.  diverted  the  Ice 
breaker  Northu'ind  to  patrol  the  bay  yester- 
day and  the  cutter  Vinnrja  Is  presently  en 
route  to  Chlk'nlk  wUl  arrive  tonight  to  pntrol 
for  the  few  days 

Bfllevr  the  Ccm.k'  Ou.ircl  has  the  situation 
well    in    hand        However     am    passing    your 
telegrams     to    Coa.st     Coiard     authorities     at 
Juneau  and  Kodlak 
Best  reg;ircl>; 

FRTD   E     B.^Kl'TIS, 

Rf'tir  .Admiral   V  S   A^arv  Commandrr 

.Ala^'kan  .Sra  Frontier 


At  ci'.sT  :i    1963 
Hon    Ekneit  c;hi  tNi.NC 
V  S   .SVriate. 
Wa:ihington,  DC 

Reference  your  wire  of  August  3  Coast 
Gu<ird  observation  aircraft  were  dLspatchwl 
immediately  on  receipt  of  the  sighting  re.oort 
of  the  Japanese  and  Russian  whaling  ve.ssels 
operating  Inside  the  3-mile  limit  on  July  31 
This  sighting  report  waa  made  by  Mx  Jarvela 
to  the  Coast  Ciuard  Air  Detachment  at 
Kodlak  24  hours  after  the  VRsels  were 
sighted  On  arrival  of  the  Coast  Guard  air- 
craft no  vessels  were  sighted  within  terri- 
torial waters.  The  Coast  Guard  cutler 
Sorthicind  is  presently  in  the  area  of  the 
sighting  and  has  been  Instructed  Uj  conduct 
further  investigation  In  this  matter  Regular 
aircraft  patrols  are  being  made  through  this 
area. 

Rear  Adm   W  D  Shifxds 
Commandant.  Cva^t  Guard  Dxstrut  17 

Mr.  GRUENING.  .Mr.  Pre.sident,  thi.s 
morning  I  received  a  further  telepram 
from  Representative  Jarvela.  wlilch 
states  that  four  Russian  whalers  were 
sighted  in.side  the  3 -mile  limit  at 
Nakchamik  Island,  Chignik  Bay;  that 
eyewitnesses  saw  one  whaler  with  a 
freshly  killed  whale  alongside  another 
whaler  that  was  in  the  act  of  firing  its 
harpoon;  that  eiyht  ryewitnes.se.s  have 
previously  been  contacted  tn  send  state- 
ments and  any  available  photographs  to 
Governor  Egan. 

Representative  Jarvola  ^,'oes  on  to  t,uy 
I    have    talked    to   Chlgnlk   fishermen   and 
they  state  there  have  been   other   vlolatlon.s 
on  previous  occasions 


And  that  he  heard  of  the  violation  on 
the  29th  of  July  and  immediately  notified 
the  Coast  Guard 

That  on  the  31st  a  Kodiak  Airways 
pilot  again  spotted  a  whaler  in  the  same 
location  a  mile  offshore. 

He  WH.S  unable  to  contact  Admiral 
BakutLs  at  that  time.  He  discussed  this 
Situation  With  the  commanding  oflficer 
of  ih(.>  Coa.^l  Guard  Air  Detachment  at 
Kovliak 

Jarvela  reports  that  he  maintain.s 
.--•Mn'.ent  air  surveillance  in  the  process 
It  il  that  the  va.st  coastline  is  difUcult  to 
police  even  with  the  entire  Coa.st  Guard 
available,  llo  al.so  stat*.'s  that  the  Coast 
Guard  officer  feels  our  available  vessel 
ran  match  the  whalers  for  speed  but  that 
local  experienced  skippers  seem  to  dis- 
agree 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
t«At  of  Mi  Jarvela's  telegram  be  printed 
il'  tiu.s  point  m  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
uas  ordered  to  be  printtxl  in  the  Rfcord 
as  follows 

KOOIAK     Alask.«. 

August   6     ;9«)1 
Senator  Ernlst  Grle.ming. 
U  S     Srruitr 
Wa^'itngton     U  C 

tin  July  17.  1963.  four  Rus.st.,n  whaler> 
were  Mghted  Inside  3-mile  limit  at  Nakcha- 
nuk  Island,  Chltrnik  Bay.  Alaska  Evewlt- 
ne.sse8  saw  one  whaler  with  freshly  killed 
whale  alongside  Another  whaler  wiis  m 
act  of  iiriiik;  Its  harpoon.  Eight  eyewit- 
nesses have  previously  been  contacted  to 
send  statements  and  any  available  photo- 
graplia  U)  Governor  Egan  I  have  talked  to 
Chigiuk  fishermen  and  they  state  there  have 
been  other  violations  on  previous  occasions 
I  heard  of  the  violation  on  the  29th  of  July 
and  Immediately  notified  the  Coaat  Guard 
On  the  31.st.  a  Kodiak  Airways  pilot  again 
spotted  a  whaler  In  the  same  location  a  mile 
ollshore  Unable  to  contact  Admiral  Bakutl.'; 
at  this  time  Discussed  situation  with  the 
commanding  officer.  Co««t  Guard  Kodiak  air 
deta^'hment.  He  maintains  stringent  air  sur- 
veillance In  prt)cess  but  viiet  coastline  difficult 
to  p^iilce  even  with  the  entire  Coast  Guard 
available  Al.st)  states  our  available  vessels 
can  match  the  whalers  for  speed.  Local  ex- 
perienceil  skippers  seem  to  dlsaKree.  I  do  not 
have  any  f.icts  on  this  We  will  get  state- 
ments from  witne.sses  soon  as  possible  plus 
available  plujtographs.  These  will  be  slow 
in  coming'  Greatly  appreciate  your  efforts 
Repreaeniaiive  G.  A.  Javela. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
year  ano,  when  the  Russian  fishermen 
were  pulling  up  Alaska's  crab  traps.  I 
wired  the  President,  urging  that  a  de- 
stroyer— a  speedier  vessel  than  is  now 
stationed  In  Alaskan  waters — be  sent 
there  to  help  patrol  our  coast.  This  is  a 
serious  matter,  and  while  I  have  no  criti- 
cism whatever  of  either  the  Coast  Guard 
districts  or  the  17th  Naval  Districts  per- 
fnnnance,  I  am  reluctantly  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  either  do  not  have 
adequate  ships  or  the  necessary  author- 
ity to  prevent  the  repetition  of  this  inva- 
sion of  our  waters. 

This  coa^st  IS  often  fotjtxjund  and  it 
appears  that  foreign  vessels  take  advan- 
tage of  the  fog  to  penetrate  within  our 
3 -mile  limit  and  withdraw  as  soon  as  the 
fog  lifts,  thus  making  the  detection  of 
their  violations  difficult. 

I  also  would  like  to  call  attention  again 
to   the   legislation   which   I   introduced, 
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wiUi  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskik]  as  cospon- 
.^or — S.  1816,  which  would  make  it  possi- 
ble for  any  State  so  desiring  to  extend 
tlie  limits  for  its  Ashing  from  3  to  12 
miles.  I  introduced  this  bill  following 
♦iie  unilateral  action  of  Canada  in  ex- 
I ending  its  fishing  limits  from  3  to  12 
iniies.  It  would  be  helpful  in  such  situ- 
ations as  the  one  I  am  here  discussing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  June  28,  which  Includes  the  text  of 
the  bill  itself,  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska?     The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  we 
shall  be  asked  shortly  to  approve  a  treaty 
which  will  stop  nuclear  testing  in  the 
air  and  imder  the  sea.  The  implications, 
of  course,  are  that  the  cold  war  is  thaw- 
ing and  that  our  relations  with  Russia 
are  becoming  friendlier.  I  would  like  to 
see  specific  evidences  of  this  before  this 
treaty  cwnes  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate. 
Russian  respect  for  our  fisheries  would 
be  a  useful  indication  of  such  a  thaw. 

Certainly  our  Government  could  as- 
sist Russia  greatly  by  improving  Its  vigi- 
lance and  its  ability  to  stop  these  viola- 
tions of  our  national  waters  by  station- 
ing additional  and  faster  naval  vessels 
in  Alaskan  waters.  Mere  observation  of 
these  violations  and  subsequent  diplo- 
matic protest  Is  not  enough.  Violators 
siiould  be  seised  and  brought  to  trial. 

Exhibit  I 
The  3-Mn.E  Limit;  An  Albatross  Around  the 
Nick,  of  US.  Fishermen 
Mr.  Gruenino.  Mr.  President,  the  time  has 
come  for  this  Nation  to  look  realistically  at 
its  questionable  policy  of  maintaining  a  8- 
mile  territorial  water,  thereby  permitting 
fishermen  from  other  nations  to  deplete  our 
fish  stocks  and  negate  our  attempU  at  con- 
servation and  protection  of  this  raltiable  re- 
source. 

Fishing  vesseU  of  other  nations  make 
themselves  at  home  in  our  waters,  All  their 
vesseU  with  fish,  and  In  so  doing  deprive 
US.  fishermen  of  the  catch. 

Commercial  fishing  has  become  big  busi- 
ness. 

Some  nations  literally  use  fleets,  complete 
with  so-called  mother  ships  which  have 
cleaning  and  freezer  fadllUes  aboard.  This 
modern  method  of  fishing,  which  surpaaaee 
exlsUng  U.S.  efforu,  makes  It  mandatory  for 
UB  to  modernlM  our  thinking  concerning  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  sea.  Our  out- 
moded thinking  has  kept  the  United  States 
In  fifth  place  among  the  fishing  nations  of 
the  world. 

Our  national  poUcy  as  it  concerns  our 
commercial  fishermen  is  quixotic.  As  Don 
Quixote  tUted  with  wtndmUls,  we,  alas,  tUt 
with  the  wind.  As  we  IdeallsUcally  adhere 
to  our  antiquated  and  obsolete  3-mlle  terri- 
torial water,  other  nations  catch  our  flsh. 

I  can  find  no  cause  to  grumble  because 
Canada  realistically  has  extended  its  marl- 
time  Jurisdiction  from  the  traditional  3 
miles  to  the  realistic  12  miles.  Indeed  I  ad- 
mire and  commend  Canada  for  taking  this 
action  In  behalf  of  lu  fisherman  and  iUecon- 
omy.  I  suggest  that  the  United  States  pur- 
sue a  similar  course  of  action.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bin  today  which  would,  under  cer- 
Uln  circumstances,  extend  the  territorial 
waters  oT  the  United  BUtes  to  18  mile*  for 
fifihing  purpose*. 


I  suggested  on  April  19.  1962,  when  the 
Japanese  fishing  fleet  had  Invaded  Alaskan 
waters,  that  what  really  should  be  secured, 
besides  an  aJfirmatlon  of  U.S.  fishing  rights 
was  the  extension  of  U.S.  fishing  grounds  to 
a  12-mile  limit.     I  said: 

"The  3-mlle  limit  is  an  obsolete  provision 
daUng  from  days  when  3  miles  was  the  ap- 
proximate dlsUnce  a  cannonball  from  a  shore 
battery  could  hit  a  hostile  vessel." 

More  recently  Russian  fishing  fleets  have 
been  sighted,  their  crews  busily  Ashing,  off 
Kodlak,  Just  outside  the  3-mlle  limit. 

I  asked  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  extending  the  Alaskan  ter- 
ritorial waters  for  the  purposes  of  protection 
of  coastal  fisheries  earlier  this  month.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  memorandum 
I  received  from  the  American  Law  Division 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  BO  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  Geueninc.  Mr.  President,  It  is  reveal- 
ing that  no  constitutional  objection  exists 
to  an  extension  by  the  United  States  of  its 
3  miles  for  territorial  sea.  Conversely,  a 
State  Is  not  free  to  proclaim  the  breadth  of 
its  territorial  sea.     But  there  Is  no  reason 
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preventing  the  Federal  Government  from  ex- 
tending all  or  a  portion  of  this  Nation's  ter- 
ritorial waters. 

The  fifth  point  raised  by  Mrs.  Goler  T 
Butcher  of  the  American  Law  Division  Is  per- 
tinent. Mrs.  Butcher,  In  her  memorandum 
writes: 

•'5.  In  conclusion  it  should  be  stated  that 
this  whole  area  of  the  breadth  of  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  and  of  the  right  of  the  coastal 
sea  to  require  the  practice  of  conservation 
measures  by  other  nations  fishing  near  her 
coasts  is  at  present  In  a  sUte  of  fluidity  As 
recognized  by  the  great  legal  scholar,  Hans 
Kelson,  the  3-mile  limit,  which  was  never 
adhered  to  by  all  nations,  has  become  anti- 
quated. Further  reasons  of  Justice  and  ex- 
pediency would  seem  to  give  the  coastal 
State  the  right  to  establish,  In  concert  with 
other  nations  customarily  fishing  near  her 
territory,  conservation  and  protective  meas- 
ures." 

In  1956  a  report  by  the  International  Law 
Commission  said  that  international  practice 
was  not  uniform  so  far  as  the  breadth  of 
territorial  waters  was  concerned. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  added  that 
the  Commission  considered  "that  interna- 
tional law  does  not  permit  an  extension  of 
the  territorial  sea  beyond  12  miles." 

Miasma  which  arises  from  the  territorial 
sea  claimed  by  various  nations  Is  overpower- 
ing. Consider  these  inconsistencies,  as  stated 
in  the  report: 


"breadth  Oy  TERRITOaiAI.  WATERS  EXPRESSED  IN 
THE  SECOND  COMMITTEE  Or  THE  CONFERENCE 
or  APKIL  3,  1B30 

"Brazil:  Favored  6  miles. 

"Belgium:  Favored  3  miles  plus  contiguous 
zones. 

"Canada:  Favored  a  3-mile  limit. 

"China:  Favored  a  3-mile  limit. 
"Chile:  Favored  3-mlle  limit  plus  contigu- 
ous zones. 

"Colombia:  Favored  6  miles. 

"Cuba:  Favored  6  miles. 

"Denmark:  Favored  3-mlle  limit. 

"Egypt:  Favored  3  miles  plus  contiguous 
Bones. 

"Finland:  4  miles  and  favored  contiguous 
■ones. 

"France:  3  miles  plus  contiguous  zones. 

"Oermany:  3  miles  plus  contiguous  zones. 

"Qreat  Britain:  Favored  S-mile  limit 

"Greece:  Favored  3-mlle  limit. 

"Iceland :  Proposed  4  miles. 

"India:  Favored  3-mlle  limit. 


"PRESENT  TERRrtORLAL  LIMITS 

"Brazil:  3  mUee  for  territorial  sea,  12  miles 
for  fishing. 

"Belgium:  3  miles. 

"Canada:    3    miles   for    territorial   sea,    12 
miles  for  fishing. 

"China:  3-mile  limit. 
"Chile:  200  miles. 

"Colombia:  6  miles  territorial  sea,  12  miles 
fishing. 

"Cuba;  Originally  3  miles,  perhaps  now  the 
same  as  Russia,  12  miles. 
"Denmark:   12  mUes. 
"Egypt:  12  miles. 


"Iran:  Favored  6  miles  If  a  contiguous  zone 
were  added. 

"Ireland:  Favored  3-mlle  limit. 

"Italy:   Favored   6  miles   If  a   contiguous 
■one  were  added. 

"Japan:  Favored  a  3-mlle  limit. 

"Netherlands:  Favored  a  3-mlle  limit. 

"Norway:  Proposed  4  miles  favoring  the 
Idea  of  contiguous  zones. 

"Spain:  Favored  6  mUes  if  a  oonUguous 
■on*  were  added. 

"Sweden :  Proposed  4  miles. 

"Turkey:  Favored  6  miles  if  a  contiguous 
■one  were  added. 

"Union  of  South  Africa:  Favored  3-mlle 
limit. 

"Uruguay:  Favored  6  miles  If  a  contiguous 
■one  were  added. 

"Yugoslavia:  Favored  6  miles  if  a  contigu- 
ous zone  were  added. 


"Finland:  Not  over  12  miles. 

"France:  3  miles. 
"Germany:  3  miles, 
"Great  Britain:  3  miles. 
"Greece:  6  miles.  % 

"Iceland:  12  miles.  • 

"India:    6  miles  territorial   sea.   100   miles 
fishing. 

"Iran:  12  mUes. 

"Ireland:  3  miles. 
"lUly:  6  miles. 

"Japan:  3  miles. 
"Netherlands:  3  miles. 

"Norway:    4   miles    for    territorial    sea.    12 
miles  for  fishing. 
"Spain:  6  miles. 

"Sweden:  4  miles. 

"Turkey:  3  miles,  will  move  to  12  miles  for 
territorial  sea. 

"Union  of  South  Africa:  6  miles  for  terri- 
torial sea,  12  miles  for  fishing. 

"Uruguay;  6  miles  for  territorial  sea,  10 
miles  for  fishing. 

"Yugoslavia:  6  miles  for  territorial  sea  10 
miles  for  fishing." 


Thu*.  tn  88  years  17  nation*  who  partlc- 
*?•*•*  In  th*  1930  conference  have  concluded 
that  ttie  8-ralIe  limit  la  outmoded,  and  were 
w»  to  aak  all  nations  of  the  world  for  an 


opinion,  that  number  would  probably  be  a 
great  deal  higher. 

The  United  States  of  America  can  continue 
to  hold  to  It*  S-mlle  limit,  if  it  wl«he*,  but 
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Biich  a.tlon  can  be  compared  to  "horBe  and 
bi'ggy"  thinking.  The  days  of  1806  have 
pasjied  Three  mllee  was  the  diatanee  that 
a  rotind  oannonball  could  be  expected  to 
hit  tie  target. 

Earlier  tbta  month  I  aaked  the  Department. 
of  state  for  a  llat  of  counties  which  claim 
nr  re  than  3  miles  of  territorial  sea  or  exclu- 
8l'.  e  nshlng  rlghta.  Aaelstant  Secretary  of 
Ktate  Predertck  O.  Dutton  subsequently  sup- 
l'';cd   such  Information 

In  his  letter  of  Jvine  17.  1963.  he  provided 
H  romprehenelTe  eurvey  of  such  claims  made 
Ki  the  two  United  Nations  Law  of  the  Sea 
Cnnlerencea  held  at  Geneva.  Switzerland.  In 
1958  and  1960.  along  with  a  synoptical  table 
prepared  at  the  conferences  showing  the 
bread'h  of  the  territorial  sea  and  adjacent 
zi)ii''8  claimed  by  the  various  nation-states 

Assistant  Secretary  Dutton  also  provided 
a  summary  of  unilateral  claims  made  since 
the  1960  conference  by  11  nations:  Albania. 
Cameroon,  China.  Denmark.  Malagasy  Re- 
public, Morocco.  Norway.  Senegal,  Sudan, 
Tunisia,   and   Uruguay 

IPurther,  he  notes  that  eight  nations  are 
considering  legislation  to  extend  their  ter- 
ritorial seas.  Of  importance  Is  the  fact  that, 
says  the  Assistant  Secretary 

"The  United  Kingdom  has  renounced  cer- 
tain fisheries  treaties  apparently  as  a  flrst 
move  toward  abandoning  the  3-nille  limit  for 
fisheries." 

I  asked  the  Embassy  of  Great  Brlt^iln  for 
additional  Information  and  learned  the  De- 
partment of  State's  reference  was  to  the 
announcement  In  the  House  of  Commons 
about  1  month  ago  that  Great  BrlUiln  in- 
tended to  denounce  the  North  Sea  Fisheries 
Convention  signed  In  1882  and  had  given 
1  year's  notice  of  the  Intended  action 

P\irther,  I  found  that  Great  Britain  had 
called  for  a  fall  1963  conference  of  the  na- 
tions involved.  British  fishermen,  it  appears, 
have  suffered  from  being  excluded  from  their 
traditional  flstalng  grounds  as  well  as  find- 
ing their  own  waters  well  fished  by  others 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Assistant  Secretary  Dutton  s  letter  and 
one  enclosure  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  AcTiMO  PassiDBKT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  a.) 

Mr  ORtrxNtNO.  Mr.  President  it  should 
be  recalled  that  the  1958  Geneva  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  found  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
the  Arab  bloc  Insisting  on  12  miles  as  the 
limit  of  territorial  waters.  The  United  states 
and  United  Kingdom  led  the  group  advocat- 
ing the  3-mlle  limit,  although  evidencing 
some   willingness  to  comproml.se 

Canada  then  supported  the  3-mile  limit 
and  an  additional  9  miles  for  exclusive  fish- 
ing by  the  coastal  state — a  position  we  find 
that  Is  taken  by  Canadian  law 

When  the  United  States  proposed  a  com- 
promise e-mlle  limit  for  territorial  waters 
with  an  additional  0-mlle  contiguous  zone 
In  which  the  coast  state  would  have  exclu- 
sive fishing  rights,  subject  only  to  "historic 
rights  "  for  states  whose  nationals  had  fished 
In  the  area  for  the  S  years  previous,  the  vote 
was  close  although  It  failed  to  garner  the 
two-thirds  required  for  adoption  as  a  con- 
ference recommendation 

We  are  In  fifth  place  among  the  fishing 
nations  of  the  world.  Ahead  of  us  are  Japan. 
Peru,  Communist  China,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  According  to  a  report  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Flaherles.  the  United  States  is 
the  largest  Importer  of  fishery  products. 
Last  year  we  caught  7  percent  of  the  world's 
catch  and  the  same  year  we  consumed  12 
percent  of  the  world's  catch  Among  our 
fish  Imports  ware  shrimp,  sea  scallops,  spiny 
lobster,  froMn  tuna,  oysters,  and  ground  fish 


fillets  and  blot'ks  Ovir  Inijxirts  were  the 
highest  in  our  history  It  is  rea.sonable  to 
suggest  that  at  Iei\st  a  larger  portion  of  our 
Imports  comes  from  our  own  coast.il  waters 
outside  the  3-mile  limit 

Our  fishermen  fl.sh  with  old  gear  and  still 
do  a  remarkably  good  Job  Our  fishermen 
continue  the  h<H»k-and-llne  meth<xls  while 
fishermen  of  other  nations  use  largescale 
tp<'hnlques   Inclndlni?   trawUnK 

It  Is  a  wonder  that  our  rishornien  nianaged 
to  stay  In   fifth   place 

V.\en  as  they  strive  to  keen  alive  the  Fed- 
eral Government  expend.s  vast  sums  to  re- 
sf.ire  and  reh.ibiUtate  the  tl.shing  resources 
of  f'ireign  countries  In  tlie  past  8  fiscal 
years,  the  Federal  Ciovernment  has  spent 
«14.587.0«4  in  18  foreign  countries  Those 
countries  are  China  (Taiwan).  Indonesia. 
Philippines,  Thailand.  Vietnam.  Ethiopia.  In- 
dia. Liberia  P.iklstiin.  Turkey.  Peru,  Korea, 
Liio.<!.  Iit'land  YviKoslavla.  El  Salvador.  Cam- 
bodia and  British  Guiana  Peru,  recall.  Is 
second  only  to  Japan  as  the  leading  hshlng 
nation 

Pprsjinally  I  riinsiUer  the  par.idux  and  f>er- 
formance  of  our  aiding  foreign  countries  to 
rchiibllitate  and  develop  their  fishing  re- 
.sources  while  we  neglect  our  own  fisheries 
aiKl  fishermen  to  be  shocking  and  dlsgrace- 
fu! 

The  extent  of  territorial  waters  h.us  long 
presented  problems 

Mr  Joseph  Walter  Bingham,  professor  of 
l.tw.  Stanford  University.  dl.scu!»sed  the  coni- 
pl letting  aspects  ,it  length  In  hl.s  cornpre- 
hen.^lve,  readable  treatise  'Report  on  the 
International  Law  of  Pacific  Ccmatal  Fish- 
eries" In  hl.s  Introduotion,  written  Novem- 
ber 1     1938.  Professor  Bingham  says- 

I  believe  that  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Impor- 
t.ince  to  the  future  i>e,ioe  and  security  of 
the  United  States  th.it  a  definite  and  con- 
sistent policy  be  adopted  at  once  In  protec- 
tion of  interests  off  our  Pacific  co.ust  tliat 
we  wf>nld  not  surrender  except  under  com- 
pulsion Rspenally  we  should  aasert  at  once 
and  unniist.ik  ibly  our  mtentlnn  uj  protect 
our  co.ust  fisheries  ag.tinst  damaging  Invasion 
and.  In  proper  cases,  against  foreign  use.  and 
it>  extend  this  protection  as  far  from  our 
coast  as  efficiency  demands  " 

We  may  well  iuik  at  this  pxjlnt,  Wh.it  is 
the  limit  demanded  by  efflclency?" 

Professor  Blniiham  wr'>te  of  the  great  im- 
p<irtance  to  our  economy  of  the  Alaskan  sal- 
mon ILsheries—  'and  the  need  of  wide  con- 
trol over  Alaskan  w.iters  to  our  future  defense 
and  safety" — points  he  said  Japan  and  Can- 
ada and  all  the  .States  rectignlze  more  clearly 
than  did  the  general  .^jneriCiin  public 

Dr   Blngh.im  continued 

■  There  Is  no  ph.ise  of  the  history  of  Inter- 
national affairs  which  evidences  mure  strik- 
ingly the  part  which  selfish  national  Inter- 
ests play  in  the  development  of  the  do<-trtnes 
of  International  law  than  the  history  of  fLsh- 
ery  claims  and  their  effects  on  legal  opinions 
concerning  t.he  law  of  jurUsdlctlon  over  sea 
area-s  " 

As  far  back  a.s  1937  the  IVpf'mei.t  of 
State,  In  a  note  to  Japan,  stated: 

"The  emphiUrtls  which  has  been  placed  In 
this  statement  upon  the  situation  in  Bristol 
Bay  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  activities 
of  Japanese  fishing  vessels  have  been  chiefly 
observed  there,  it  should  not  be  Inferred  for 
this  rea.srjn  that  a  slnular  situation  In  other 
Alask.m  wafers  would  be  of  less  concern  to 
Amerlc.in  fishing  Interests 

"Having  In  mind  the  high  Importance  of 
the  Alaskan  salmon  fisheries  as  an  Indiwtry 
fostered  and  perpetuated  through  the  eff.irts 
and  economic  sacrifices  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  American  Government  believes  that 
the  safeguarding  of  these  resources  involves 
tmp>ortant  principles  of  equity  and  Jxistlce 

It  must  be  taken  as  a  sound  principle  of 
Justice  that  an  industry  such  as  deecrit>ed 
which    has    been    built  up   by   the   nationals 


'if  one  cmnitry  cannot  In  fairness  be  left 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  nationals  of  other 
countries 

"The  American  Government  believes  that 
the  right  of  obligation  to  protect  the  Alaska 
salmon  fisheries  is  not  only  overwhelmingly 
susUilned  by  conditions  of  their  develop- 
ment and  perpetuation,  but  that  it  is  a  mat- 
U'r  which  must  be  regarded  as  Important  in 
the  comity  of  the  nations  concerned" 

In  commenting  on  the  text  of  the  note, 
Prulessor  Bingham  says: 

"As  long  as  American  right  to  control  our 
P.icihc  siilinoii  fisheries  is  not  established, 
there  l.s  therefore  a  coubtunt  threat  to  our 
peace  and  the  circumstances  of  some  future 
fishing  invasion  by  foreign  vessels  may  be 
such  as  to  carry  the  controversy  beyoiid 
diploni.itlc  control" 

The  United  States  purports  to  hold  to 
tlie  3 -mile  rule  yet  finds  reasons  to  make 
exceptions  Important  exceptions  seem  to 
be  in  connection  with  smuggling. 

Ir  the  UiUted  States  often  Individual  Stales 
have  cl.ilrned  territorial  waters  In  excess  of 
'?  miles 

Of  the  '20  coastal  States  In  1942.  only  3— 
Oregon  California,  and  Washington — had 
specific  territorial  waters  designations,  being 
In  each  institnce  either  3  English  miles  or 
1  marine  league  in  breadth.  Georgia.  Mas- 
s,i(husetts.  New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island 
expressly  adopted  the  3-mlle  rule  Alabama, 
18  miles,  Florida.  9  miles;  and  Louisiana.  27 
miles  Texas  hlst<irically  claimed  3  leagues — 
<J  miles  from  land  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Mi.siisslppl  claimed  6  leagues — 18  miles — and 
all  Lslaiids  within  6  leagues  of  the  shore 
These  State  rules,  notwithstanding  their 
questionable  validity  In  this  urea  of  nation. il 
control,  do  indicate  that  the  3-mlle  rule  h.id 
been  neither  mandatory  nor  uniform  In  the 
United  States 

While  the  claims  of  the  States  to  territorial 
wattrs  were  questionable,  the  Issue  had  never 
been  Ki>e(.itlcally  adjudicated.  State  Jurls- 
du  tion  w.is  unclear  until  the  decision  In  the 
Tldelands  Oil  case — Uritted  States  v.  Califor- 
riiLi  331'  US  19.  1947  At  that  time  the  US 
.Stipreme  Court  ruled  that  the  submerged 
oil  lands  were  property  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment rather  than  the  Individual  States 
and  that  It  Is  the  National  Government 
which  has  the  ownership  and  control  over 
the  territorial  sea 

Thus  the  limit  Is  unclear  Indeed,  as  Pro- 
fe.ssor  Reisenfeld  wrote: 

"The  problem  of  jurisdiction  at  the  mnrl- 
tlme  frontier  Is  a  very  complex  one  under 
American  law  No  uniform  formula  has  been 
devised  and  the  law  Is  far  from  being  well 
settled   " 

Therefore,  Mr  President.  I  am  Introduc- 
ing a  bin  which  will  correct  the  eilstlng  sit- 
uation by  extending  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  United  States  for  fishing  purposes  to 
12  miles  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  t)e  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  and  that  It  remain  on  the 
table  until  July  9,  1963 

The  Acting  Presidknt  pro  tempore  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Senator's  remarks  and  will  He  on  the 
table  until  July  9.  1963.  as  reque8t«"d. 

(See  exhibit  3  > 

The  bill  (S  1816)  to  conserve  the  offshore 
fishery  resources  of  the  United  States  and  its 
territ<irles  and  for  other  purposes,  Introduced 
by  Mr  Orutninc.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce 

Mr  GRttrNiNG  Mr  President,  In  1945, 
President  Harry  H  Truman  Issued  Procla- 
mation No  2668  In  which  he  outlined  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
coivstal  fisheries  In  certain  areas  of  the  high 
seas  On  September  28.  1946,  President  Tru- 
man spt^ke  of  "sn  urgent  need  to  protect 
coastal  fishery  resources  from  destructive  ex- 
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ploltatlon,  having  due  regard  to  conditions 
peculiar  to  each  region  and  situation  and  to 
the  .special  rights  and  equities  of  the  coastal 
Stales  and  of  any  other  State  which  may 
have  established  a  legitimate  Interest  there- 
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Up  said  that  it  would  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  Slates  of  America  "to  establish  con- 
servation zones  in  those  areas  of  the  high 
se.'.s  contiguous  to  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Si.:tes  wherein  fishing  activities  have  been 
or  in  the  future  may  be  developed  and  maln- 
tnincd  on  n  substantial  scale." 

On  the  same  day  the  President  Issued  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  9638  which  reserved  and 
placed  certain  resources  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  under  the  control  and  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

And  on  the  same  day.  President  Truman 
Issued  Executive  Order  No.  9634  In  which 
he  reinforced  his  Proclamation  No.  2668  by 
ordering  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  Jointly  recommend 
from  time  to  time  the  establishment  by 
Executive  orders  of  fishery  conservation  zones 
In  areas  of  the  high  seas  contiguous  to  the 
coasU  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the 
policies  In  the  proclamation. 

Mr.  President,  this  action  by  President 
Truman  was  direct  and  clear  cut.  I  would 
hope  that  we  can  learn  from  the  past,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full  texts 
of  Proclamation  No.  2668  and  Executive  Or- 
ders Nos.  9633  and  9634  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The    Acting    PREsroiNT    pro    tempore.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  4  ) 

Mr  Grtjening.  Mr.  President,  slightly  more 
than  1  year  ago  our  former  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Ben  Smith,  of  Massachusetts,  made  a 
speech  which  was  outstanding  In  content. 
Senator  Smith  presented  a  realistic  program 
for  our  fisheries.  He  outlined  the  problems 
facing  our  fisheries,  and  he  noted  that  fishing 
Is  our  oldest  commercial  Industry. 

He  reminded  us  that  fisheries  employ,  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly,  640,000  American  work- 
ers As  fisheries  are  a  major  industry  In 
Massachusetts  so  are  they  In  Alaska,  many 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  eastern  sea- 
board. As  the  fisheries  of  Massachusetts  are 
encroached  upon  by  foreign  vessels,  so  are 
the  fisheries  of  Alaska  and  of  the  other 
coastal  States  threatened. 

Senator  Smith,  now  Ambassador  Smith, 
and  this  Nation's  fishery  expert  at  the  am- 
bassadorial level,  bluntly  described  the  ills 
which  plague  the  Industry  in  his  May  34, 
1962,  speech.  And  he  observed  that  the 
United  States  has  a  remarkable  knack  for 
building  up  the  fisheries  in  foreign  nations 
while  it  fails  to  come  to  the  aid  of  its  own. 
I  agree  with  Ambassador  Smith  and  point 
cut  that  the  United  SUtes  cannot  delay  any 
longer  taking  vitally  needed  action  to  protect 
our  valuable  fishing  resources  from  continued 
depletion  by  foreign  fishing  vessels.  The 
time  for  action  has  come. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  on  June  4  Prime 
Minister  Pearson,  of  Canada,  proclaimed 
Canada's  extension  of  its  exclusive  fishing 
rights  to  12  miles.  His  stetement.  released 
by  the  Canadian  Embassy  here,  gives  cogently 
the  reasons  for  hU  action  on  behalf  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  arguments  he 
adduces  apply  with  equal  force  to  our  own 
problems.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  his  statement  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
w;i*  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  as 
follows: 

"LAW    or    Tin    OCA 

"The  law  of  the  sea,  a  subject  of  consider- 
able Importance  in  international  affairs,  is  of 
particular  significance  for  Canada,  the  sev- 
enth largest  fishing  nation  In  the  world  and 
the  fourth  largest  trading  nation,  possessing 


the  world's  longest  coastlines.  Traditionally 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  has  3  nauti- 
cal miles,  but  the  Canadian  view  has  long 
been  that  a  breadth  of  3  miles  Is  not  ade- 
quate for  all  purposes.  It  was  on  December 
7,  1956,  that  a  Canadian  representative  put 
forth,  at  a  meeting  of  the  sixth  committee 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  proposal  which 
later  came  to  be  known  at  Geneva  as  the 
Canadian  proposal,  of  a  contiguous  fishing 
zone  beyond  the  3-mlle  territorial  sea  which 
would  extend  to  a  limit  of  12  miles. 

"In  the  light  of  the  failure  of  eflorts  to 
bring  about  an  agreement  on  the  breadth 
of  the  territorial  sea  and  the  contiguous  fl.sh- 
Ing  zone,  the  Government  has  decided,  after 
careful  deliberation,  that  the  time  has  come 
to  take  firm  and  national  action  to  protect 
Canada's  fishing  Industry.  It  is  well  known 
that  foreign  fishing  operations  off  Canada's 
east  coast,  which  have  Increased  enormously 
over  the  past  5  years,  are  apt  not  only  to 
deplete  our  offshore  fisheries  resources  but 
are  posing  other  problems.  There  are  Indi- 
cations also  that  Canada's  west  coast  fish- 
eries may  soon  be  threatened.  In  similar  cir- 
cumstances an  increasing  number  of  coun- 
tries have  felt  themselves  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  3-mlle  fishing  limit.  All  told,  more 
than  40  countries  have  already  extended  their 
territorial  limits  and  more  than  50  countries 
their  fisheries  limits  beyond  3  miles. 

"With  these  considerations  in  mind,  the 
Canadian  Government  has  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  12-miIe  exclusive  fisheries  zone  along 
the  whole  of  Canada's  coastline  as  of  mid- 
May  1964  and  to  implement  the  straight  base- 
line system  at  the  same  time  as  the  basis 
from  which  Canada's  territorial  sea  and  ex- 
clusive fisheries  zone  shall  be  meastu-ed. 

"The  Government  recognizes  that  such  ac- 
tion will  necessarily  have  implications  for 
other  countries,  particularly,  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Prance,  both  of  whom 
have  treaty  fishing  rights  In  some  of  the 
areas  affected  and  claims  to  historic  fishing 
rights  In  other  areas  In  question.  In  the 
case  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  of 
America  In  particular,  there  Is  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  friendly  and  fruitful  cooperation  on 
fisheries  problems  and  any  action  by  Canada 
on  these  matters  will,  as  in  the  past,  take 
full  account  of  U.S.  Interests,  as  well  as  of 
those  other  countries  affected, 

"It  may  be  recalled  that  in  my  discussions 
with  President  Kennedy  at  Hyannlsport  I 
Informed  him  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment would  shortly  be  taking  decisions  to 
establish  a  12-mlle  fishing  zone.  The  Presi- 
dent reserved  the  longstanding  American 
position  In  support  of  the  3-mlle  limit.  He 
also  called  attention  to  the  historic  and 
treaty  fishing  rights  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  I  assvired  him  that  these  rights 
would  b«  taken  Into  account.  Discussions 
will  be  held  with  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica with  a  view  to  determining  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  U.S.  rights  and  Interests 
which  may  be  affected  by  the  action  Canada 
Is  taking.  Discussions  will  also  be  opened 
as  soon  as  possible  with  other  countries  af- 
fected and  it  is  otir  hope  and  belief  that  we 
win  be  able  to  reach  agreement  with  such 
countries  on  mutually  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments." 


"ExHiarr  1 
"The  Librart  or  Congress, 

"LWJISLATIVE  ReTERENCX  SERVICE, 

"Washington,  D.C.,  June  10.  1963. 
"To:   Hon.  Ernest  Gruening. 
"(Attention  Miss  Laura  Olson.) 
'Tfrom:   American  Law  Division. 
"Subject:  Extension    of    Alaskan    territorial 

waters    for    purposes    of    protection    of 

coastal  fishery. 
"1.  Adequate  discussion  on  the  applicable 
principles  of  international  law  in  this  area 
Is  contained  in  the  secondary  material  which 
has  been  forwarded.  In  particular  the 
monographs  by  Riesenfeld  and  Bingham  ar« 


devoted  to  questions  as  to  the  protection  of 
coastal  fisheries.     The  verlfaxed  pages  from 
Bishop's    'Casebook    on    International    Law  ' 
pages    487-498,    'Jurisdiction    Over    Vessels,'' 
concern    the    recent    unsuccessful    attempts 
in  the  Conference  on  the  International  Law 
of  the  Sea  to  reach  uniform  theory  and  con- 
sistent practice  on  this.     (See  also  99  Con- 
gressional Record  2493,  'The  Exercise  of  Ju- 
risdiction for  Special  Purposes  In  High  Seas 
Area  Beyond  the  Outer  Limit  of  Territorial 
Waters,'    a    paper    by    William    M.    Bishop  ) 
The  copy  of  a  memorandum  previously  pre- 
pared   m    this    division.    'Foreign    Reaction 
to    the    Assertion    by   the   United    States   of 
Jurisdiction    Over    the    Continental     Shelf 
(Butcher.  1963),  deals  with  problems  on  the 
Continental  Shelf,     it  should  be  noted  that 
some    of    the    Latin    American    States    have 
claimed    excessively    wide   territorial    waters 
of  a  200-mlle  breadth. 

"2.  Are  there  constitutional  objections  to 
the  recognition  by  the  United  States  of  a 
limit  exceeding  3  miles  for  the  territorial  sea? 
No,  the  United  States  is  free  to  determine 
the  breadth  of  its  territorial  sea  as  it  may 
see  fit.  There  are  no  constitutional  prob- 
lems Involved.  ^ 

matte^^^^  ^^^  "**  ^^^^^  °'  *  ^'^^  ^°  "^^ 
'"The  National  Government  has  ownership, 
control  and  paramount  rights  in  the  mar- 
hI^.  °r  territorial  sea,  that  Is,  the  coastal 
^fnf  %  supreme   Court  held   in    United 

States  V.  California,  332  U.S.  19  (1947).  that 
the  rights  running  to  the  States  are  in  the 
inland  waters  to  the  shoreward  of  the  low 
water  mark  and  Federal  rights  and  sover- 
eignty exist  In  waters  seaward  of  the  low 
water  mark  on  out  to  the  limit  of  the  terri- 
torial sea,  whatfver  that  happens  to  be  3 
miles  or  further. 

"By  reason  of  the  allocation  to  the  Na- 
tional Government  under  our  Federal  sys- 
tem of  all  matters  involving  relations  with 
foreign  nations,  all  Issues  respecting  interna- 
tional law  are  properly  within  the  province 
or  the  Federal  Government  alone.  Thus  a 
State  is  not  free  to  proclaim,  in  accordance 
with  its  own  determination  of  its  needs  the 
breadth  of  Its  territorial  sea. 

"4.  Notwithstanding  the  general  rule  that 
straits  more  than  6  miles  in  width  are  not 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  coastal 
State,  a  valid  claim  to  exercise  exclusive  Ju- 
rUdictlon  over  a  strait  may  be  founded  upon 
a  historical  practice,  whereunder  the  coastal 
State  has  acquired  by  prescription  a  right  to 
Include  the  waters  of  the  strait  within  her 
territorial  Jurisdiction.  Also  germane  here 
is  the  fact  that  the  proprietorship  of  the 
lands  on  both  sides  of  the  strait  is  by  the 
same  State.  These  considerations  are  rele- 
vant to  the  Issue  of  the  nature  of  the  waters 
of  Shellkof  Strait  separating  Kodlak  Island 
and  the  Alaskan  i>enlnsula. 

"5.  In  conclusion  It  should  be  stated  that 
this  whole  area  of  the  breadth  of  the  terri- 
torial sea  and  of  the  right  of  the  coastal  sea 
to  require  the  practice  of  conservation  meas- 
ures by  other  nations  fishing  near  her  coasts 
Is  at  present  in  a  state  of  fluidity.  As  recog- 
nized by  the  great  legal  scholar,  Hans  Kelsen. 
the  3-mlle  limit,  which  was  never  adhered 
to  by  aU  nations,  has  become  antiquated 
Further,  reasons  of  Justice  and  expediency 
would  seem  to  give  the  coastal  SUte  the 
right  to  establish  in  concert  with  other  na- 
tions customarily  fishing  near  her  territory 
conservation  and  protective  measures. 

"GOLEX  T.  BuTCHXa, 

"Legislative  Attorney." 

"Exhibit  2 

"Department  or  State. 
'•Washington,  D.C.,  June  17,  1963. 
"Hon.  Ernest  GRUxifiNo, 
"VS.  Senate. 

"Dear  Senato«  Gruenino  :  A  representative 
of  your  office  recently  requested  a  list  of 
countries  which  claim  more  than  S  miles 
of  territorial  sea  or  exclusive  fishing  right*. 
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August  6 


A  compreh«n«l»e  Burvey  of  ruch  ruims  was 
made  In  coniMetlon  with  the  two  United  Na- 
tions Law  of  th«  8e«  Conferences  held  at 
Oenera  1968  and  1960,  and  a  synoptical  table 
WA«  prepar«d  by  these  conferences  showtng 
the  breadth  Of  the  territorial  sen  and  ad- 
Jicent  zones  clalnMd  by  the  varlniu  States 
A  reproduction  of  the  table  Is  enclosed  for 
ynur  information. 

■Since  that  time  several  coiKitr'.es  hive 
ni.ide  claims  to  an  extended  territorial  sea  or 
exclusive  flshing  aone.  A  summary  of  such 
claims  since  th«  1900  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference, baaed  on  Information  reaching  the 
Department,  la  also  enclosed  In  addition  t<> 
the  countries  which  have  asserted  claims,  a 
number  have  Indicated  that  they  Intend  to 
do  so  Legislation  has  been  Introduced  (  1 1 
In  Colombia  to  extend  the  territorial  sea  from 
6  to  12  miles:  (2)  in  Ghana  to  establish 
a  12-mlle  territorial  sea.  with  an  vindeflned 
protective  area  aeaward  of  this  and  up  u> 
100  miles  of  tlahlng  conservation  zone,  (3t 
In  south  Africa.  Costa  Rica,  and  TMrkey  to 
extend  the  territorial  sea  to  9  miles  with  a 
fl-mlle  contiguous  fishing  zone:  and  (4)  In 
the  Ivory  Coast  to  extend  the  terri'.orlal  sea 
to  12  miles.  Moreover,  Canada  recently  an- 
nounced a  decision  to  establish  a  12-niile 
fishing  zone,  and  the  United  Kingdom  has 
renounced  certain  fisheries  treaties  app.ir- 
ently  as  a  first  move  toward  abandoning  the 
S-mlle  limit  for  fisheries 

"I  hope  this  information  w'.Il  be  helpful  to 
you 

■  Sincerely  yours, 

"PRCDEKicK  O   DurroN. 

"Asuiitarit  Secrrtary." 

"SUMMAXT  or  UMIUITXaAL  Cl^IMS  TO  EX- 
TENDED TKaarroaiAL  Scas  oa  Excxt'sive 
FisHiNO  Zorna.  Sincx  thb  1960  United 
Nations  CoNrasLSXCx  on  Law  or  tmx  Ska 
"Albania:  March  1,  1910.  restricted  Inno- 
cent passage  In  a  10-mlle  territorial  sea 
Ptshlng  Jurisdiction  claimed  U^   12  miles 

"Cameroon:  June  33,  1962,  claimed  a  fl- 
mlle  territorial  sea. 

"China:  While  the  Republic  of  China  rec- 
ognizes the  3-nautlcal-mlle  territorial  sesi. 
Communist  China  elalms  a  12-mlle  tern?,  rial 
sea. 

"Denmark:  June  1.  1963,  expended  the  fish- 
eries limits  for  Greenland  to  12  miles  A 
similar  limit  for  the  Faroes  Isl.tnd.s  will  take 
effect  March  13.  1964.  Certain  countries  are 
exempted  from  the  Greenland  limits  until 
May  31,  1973. 

"Malagasy  Republic:  Febru,iry  27,  1063, 
claimed  a  12-mlle  terrltorliil  sea. 

"Morocco:  Extended  fishing  jurlsdlcUuu  Ui 
12  miles,  except  for  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
for  which  such  Jurisdiction  was  extended  to 
6  miles. 

"Norway:  Extended  fisheries  Jurisdiction 
to  6  miles  on  April  1,  1961.  and  to  12  miles 
on  September  1.  1961. 

"Senegal:  June  31.  1961.  claimed  a  6-mile 
territorial  sea.  plus  a  6-mile  contiguous  zone 
"Sudan  :  August  3,  1960.  extended  the  terri- 
torial sea  to  13  miles. 

"Tunisia:  Jxily  26,  1963,  extended  the  terri- 
torial sea  to  6  miles  with  an  additional  6 
miles  of  fisheries  Jurisdiction  for  a  portion 
of  lu  coast  ftosn  the  Algerian  border  to  Ras 
Kapoudla,  and  estended  the  territorial  sea 
from  there  to  the  Libyan  border  to  the  50- 
meter  Isobath  line. 

•Uruguay:  February  21  1963.  claimed  a 
6-mlle  territorial  sea  plus  a  6-mile  contigu- 
ous zone  for  fishing  and  other  pvirposes 

"KxHnrr  3 
"8.  1816 
"A   bill   to  conserve  the  offshiire  fishery  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  and  its  Terri- 
tories, and  for  other  purposes 

"Whereas  far  some  years  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Statsa  has  viewed  with  great  con- 
cern the  Inadequacy  of  present  arrangements 


for  the  pnjtertlon.  con.^ervatlon  and  reh:i- 
btlltatlon  of  the  fishery  rewources  contljju- 
ous  to  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and.  In  view  of  tl;e  potentially 
disturbing  effect  of  this  situation,  has  care- 
fully studied  the  nowiblllty  of  improvtni; 
the  Jurl.sdlctlon.il  b.isiN  f-ir  ci  n.st^rvatinn  anil 
rehabUltntlon  mea-surrs  in  thl."?  fi^-Id.  and 

"Whereas  such  f..shery  re.sourres  li.ave  a 
special  Imtxirtancf  »iiri>aftal  rommunltif"!  as 
a  source  of  llvcUhfxl  and  t- >  the  N.-.tlon  ii.s  r?ii 
important  f  o.  d  .mtl  Intlu.s'rlil  resource,   and 

"Whereas  the  pr"Kre.«..?lvp  development  of 
new  methcxls  and  techniques  contributes  to 
Intensified  fl.shlng  over  wide  sea  areas  and. 
In  certain  cases,  seriously  threatens  fisheries 
with  depletion:   and 

"Whereas  there  Is  tirgent  n"eti  t.i  pn.itect 
coast. il  fishery  resources  from  destructive  ex- 
ploitation h.Tv!r-.g  due  repurd  to  conditions 
pecu!t  ir  to  e.\ch  region  and  situation  and  t*.) 
the  special  rtght-s  and  equities  of  the  Con.'^tal 
States.    Now,  therefore. 

"Be  It  en  Ttfd  by  thr  Sfiate  and  lloutr  of 
Repretentatiief  of  the  Vnitrd  Statfx  of 
Anienrn  tn  Con^e^i  a^^rrnblrd  That  when- 
ever the  Governor  rif  any  State  or  Territory 
alleges  by  a  petltLn  to  the  F*restdent  of  the 
United  .SUte.s  th.it  fi.shlr.g  by  n.itlonals  of 
other  natlon.s  in  some  or  all  of  the  con.strtl 
waters  lying  within  12  miles  off  the  shores 
of  such  St.ite  or  Terrlt-iry  Is  of  such  inten- 
sity or  m.ignitude  that  the  tlshery  resources 
in  such  w.iters  iire  in  danger  of  depletion 
the  President  shall  appoint  a  Fact  Klndlng 
Board  (hereinafter  c.illed  The  Board"! 
consl.stlr.g  of  thr'-e  pcrsi  n.^!.  one  of  whom 
shall  be  .i  rc-ldent  "f  such  StJite  or  Tei-ritory 

"Sec  2  The  Board  shall,  within  ninety 
d.iys.  Investigate  the  allegations  made  by  the 
Governor  and  report  Its  findings  of  fact  and 
recom.mendat:  ms  f    r  .ict.-ui  to  the  President 

"Sbc  3  The  President,  on  the  b<».sis  >jf  .such 
report  and  reconimeudations  and  .such  other 
inforni.itlun  aa  m.iy  be  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion, may  by  Pres.de:ital  proclamation,  if  he 
finds  that  the  allegations  are  sustained  by 
the  faot.s 

"(a)  Prohibit  fish^ing  lu  some  or  all  of  Uie 
Coast  1  waters  lying  up  to  twelve  miles  off  the 
Coajit  <>t  .such  Slate  by  any  person  n.it  a  na- 
tional of  Uie  United  St.ites  of  America,   or 

"ibi  Establish  conservati«in  //unes  m  Uie 
Coastal  waters  lying  up  to  twelve  miles  >>rT  the 
Coast  of  such  St-iie  or  lemitiry,  llnilt  Uie 
amount  <ind  type  of  tiiihing  which  may  b** 
c<.>nduct«d  In  such  conservation  zones,  and 
set  forth  when  and  by  whom  fishing  may  be 
conducted  In  such  conservation  zones 

■  Ssc  4  MemtH^rs  of  the  Boitrd  .thall  be  ap- 
pointed without  reg  ird  lt>  Uie  clvU  service 
and  classification  la%s  and  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  day  when 
engaged  In  carrying  out  their  duties  and 
shall,  In  addition,  receive  reimbursement  for 
actual  expenses  incurred  In  the  pe.'form.mce 
of  BiKh  duties. 

'  ExHiBrr    4 

■Psoci-AMATTnN    26«8     PotJCT   or  the   Uv:Tri) 

St.*te»  Wrm  RrsPECT  to  Coa.stm.  Fisiicxik-s 

IN    CcRTAiK    Areas   or   the    High    Sea.s.'    bt 

THE   PaxsroxNT   or  the    Untttd   States   or 

.\MERIC\ 

Whereas  for  .■<•  rne  yeirs  the  CrMvernment 
of  the  United  States  of  Amerlc.i  has  viewed 
with  concern  the  Inadequacy  of  presiuit 
arrangements  for  the  protection  and  perpet- 
uation of  the  Mahery  resources  (•  :.i:k'ious 
to  Its  c^u'j'.s  .ind  in  view  l»J  tlie  potentially 
disturbing  effect  of  this  sltuatl  in.  has  care- 
fully studied  the  poesibilily  of  improving 
the  Jurl.sdlctlonal  biisia  for  conservation 
measures  and  international  cooperation  in 
thl.s  field,  and 

"Whereas  such  fishery  resources  h.ive  a 
special  Impirtance  to  omstal  ci>nimunliles 
as  a  sfjurce  of  livelihood  and  to  the  Nation 
as  a  food  and  Industrial   resource,   and 


"Whereas  me  progressive  development  of 
new  met.'iods  and  techniques  contributes  to 
Intensified  ft.  hlng  over  wide  sea  areas  and 
In  certain  ca.ses  serlou-sly  threatens  fisheries 
with  depletl  Ml.  and 

■  Wherea.s  there  is  an  ur^^ent  need  to  pri-- 
tect  coastal  fi.shery  re.sources  fr  m  destruc- 
tive exp!nit,-\tlon.  having  due  rec-ird  to  con- 
ditl.  us  peculiar  t4;  each  region  and  sltuatl  n 
and  to  the  special  rli;hts  and  equities  c.' 
the  coastal  State  and  of  any  other  State 
which  may  have  eetabllshcd  a  legitimate  In- 
ttrc   t  therein 

"Now,  therefore,  I  Harry  S.  Truman,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Uie  following  policy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  with  respect  to 
coa.;.t.U  fisheries  In  certain  .ire. is  of  the  hh;ti 
seas 

"In  view  of  the  (resslng  need  for  con- 
servation and  protection  of  fishery  resources, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  rct;ards 
It  as  proper  to  establish  conservation  zones 
In  these  areas  of  the  high  seits  contiguous  to 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States  wherein  flsh- 
liu:  activities  have  been  or  In  the  future  may 
be  deve'.i  ;>ed  and  malnUilned  on  a  substan- 
tial scale  Where  such  actUltles  have  been 
or  sliall  hereafter  be  developed  and  main- 
tained by  Ita  nationals  alone,  the  United 
St.ites  regards  It  as  jiroper  to  establish  ex- 
plicitly bounded  conservation  zi<i\e.s  In  which 
fishing  activities  shall  be  subject  to  the  regu- 
l.itluu  and  control  of  the  United  States 
Where  such  activities  have  been  or  shall 
hereafter  be  legitimately  developed  and 
malntaliied  Jointly  by  nationals  of  the 
UMted  States  and  nationals  of  other  state* 
exjilliUly  boui'.ded  conservation  rone^  m.iy 
be  estiibiiahed  under  agreements  between  the 
United  States  ajid  such  other  state.";;  and 
all  fii>h!ng  actUltle*  In  such  /.ones  shall  be 
subject  U)  regulation  and  control  as  pro- 
vided In  such  agreements.  The  right  of  any 
state  U.}  esUkbllsh  conservation  zones  off  Its 
sliores  in  accordance  with  the  above  prln- 
ciple.s  Is  conceded,  provided  that  corrp«ipt)nd- 
ini^  recognition  Is  given  to  any  flshln  ; 
interests  of  nationals  of  the  United  State^ 
which  may  exist  In  such  areas.  The  char- 
acter .u>  high  seas  of  the  areas  In  which  tuch 
conservation  zones  are  established  and  the 
right  of  the  free  and  unimfwded  naviga- 
tion  are   In   no   way   thus  aflected. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hcreunt<j  set 
mv  hand  and  cau.sed  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  .\mcrlca  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  W.ishlngUjn  this  28th 
day  of  September,  In  the  year  ol  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  the  one  liundred  and  seventieth 

"I  SKA  1. 1 

H\RRT  S    TRI  MAN. 

By  the  President: 

"Dean  Achkson. 
"Acfinj;  i'ccrcfary  o/  State 

■|FR     I»c     45    18175;     Filed.    Oct      1.    1945, 
1111    aJii  I  • 
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ExEi  utive  Order  96:)3 — Rfslkvino  and  Plac- 
ing Cxxtain  HEs<;nR('i.s  or  the  Conti- 
nental SKEi.r  Undeb  thx  Contxciji  and 
JtraibDiCTiON  or  tht  BrcarrARY  or  the 
Inter  loa 

■  By  virtue  of  and  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity vested  In  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  It  Is  ordered  that  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  subsoil  and  seabed  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  beneath  the  high  seas  but 
contiguous  to  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States  declared  this  day  by  proclamation  '  to 
appertain  to  the  United  States  and  to  be 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  and  control,  be 
and  they  are  hereby  reserved,  set  aside,  and 
placed  under  the  Jurisdiction  and  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  admin- 
istrative purposes,  pending  the  enactment  of 
legislation    In    regard   thereto.     Neither   this 


See  Executive  Order  No    9634. 


'  See  Proclamation  2667,  supra. 


order  nor  the  aforesaid  proclamation  shall 
be  deemed  to  affect  the  determination  by 
legislation  or  Judicial  decree  of  any  issues 
between  the  United  States  and  the  several 
St.ites.  relating  to  the  ownership  or  control 
of  the  subsoil  and  seabed  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  within  or  outside  of  the  S-mlle  llnilt. 

"Hakst  8.  Tbuman. 
•  The  WHn-E  House,  September  28.  194S. 
"|FR     Doc    45-18132;   Filed,  Sept.  28.   1946; 
2:25  p-m.)" 
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E.xEciTiVE    Order   9634 — Pbovidino   FOH   the 
E-stablishment  or  Fishebt   Consekvation 

Zones 

"By  virtue  of  and  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity vested  in  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  hereby  ordered  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  from  time  to  time  Jointly 
recommend  the  establishment  by  Executive 
orders  of  fishery  conservation  zones  In  areas 
of  the  high  seas  contiguous  to  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  proc- 
lamation entitled  "Policy  of  the  United 
suites  With  Re8|>ect  to  Coastal  Fisheries  In 
CerUiln  Areas  of  the  High  Seas,"  this  day 
signed  by  me.  and  said  Secretaries  shall  In 
each  case  recommend  provisions  to  be  In- 
corporated In  such  orders  relating  to  the 
administration,  regulation,  and  control  of 
the  fishery  resources  of  and  fishing  activities 
in  such  zones,  pursuant  to  authority  of  law 
heretofore    or    hereafter    provided. 

"Harry  S.  Tkuman. 

The   WHn-E   House,   September  28.   1945; 

■|FR     Doc.   45-18133;    Filed    Sept.   28,    1945; 
2:25  p.m.]" 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate: 

S  192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt.  Ben- 
jamin A.  Canlnl.  U.S.  Army; 

S  219  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernard  W 
Flynn,  Jr  ; 

S  280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Etsuko  Mat- 
suo  McClellan; 

S  752    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Janos  Kar- 

dos; 

S  1003.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Middle- 
sex Concrete  Products  &  ExcavaUng  Corp.; 

S  1326.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  m'lneral  interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed states  In  property  In  South  Carolina  to 
the  record  owners  of  the  surface  of  that  proo- 
erty;  and 

3  1643.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Greg- 
ory J  Kessenlch,"  approved  October  2,  1962 
(76  Stat    1368), 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1518)  for  the 
relief  of  Barbara  Theresa  Lazarus. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  followin«  biUa 
and  joint  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 
HR  82  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
M.irlne  Act,  1936,  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
reimbursement  of  cerUIn  vessel  construction 
expenses; 

H  R  1 135  An  act  to  designate  the  dam  be- 
ing constructed  and  the  reservoir  to  be 
formed  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  Iowa,  as 
the  Red  Rock  Dam  and  Lake  Red  Rock; ' 

HR  1696.  An  act  defining  the  Interest  of 
1  x;al  public  agencies  In  water  reservoirs  con- 
structed by  the  Government  which  have  been 
financed  partially  by  such  agencies; 


H.R.  2671.  An  act  authorizing  construction 
of  a  bank  protection  project  on  the  Guyan- 
dot  River  at  Barboursvllle,  W.  Va.; 

HJl.2977.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
certain  lands  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe; 

HH.  3198.  An  act  to  promote  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.M.  5179.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Post- 
master General  to  enter  Into  agreements  for 
the  transportation  of  mall  by  passenger  com- 
mon carriers  by  motor  vehicle,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  5478.  An  act  authorizing  a  survey  of 
the  Frio  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Three  Rivers, 
Tex.,  In  the  Interest  of  flood  control  and 
allied  purposes; 

HJl.  5623.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  14.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
appointment,  promotion,  separation,  and  re- 
tirement of  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  6138.  An  act  to  amend  section  753(b) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  recording  of  proceedings  In  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  by  means  of  electronic  sound 
recording  as  well  as  by  shorthand  or  me- 
chanical means; 

HJl.  6481.  An  act  to  permit  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guam  to  authorize  a  public  author- 
ity to  undertake  urban  renewal  and  housing 
activities; 

H.R.  6923.  An  Eict  authorizing  a  survey  of 
Cedar  Bayou,  Tex.,  In  the  Interest  of  flood 
control  and  allied  purposes; 

H.R.  6997.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive, long-range,  and  coordinated  na- 
tional program  In  oceanography,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  7219.  An  act  to  amend  sections  3288 
and  3289  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  reindictment  after  dismissal  of  a 
defective  indictment; 

H.R.  7694.  An  act  to  designate  the  McGee 
Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Angelina 
River,  Tex.,  as  the  Sam  Rayburn  Dam  and 
Reservoir;  and 

H  J.  Res.  192.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  validity  of  certain  rice  acreage  allotments 
for  1962  and  prior  crop  years. 


H.R.  6923.  An  act  authorizing  a  survey  of 
Cedar  Bayou,  Tex.,  In  the  Interest  of  flooa 
control  and  allied  purposes;  and 

H.R.  7594.  An  act  to  designate  the  McGee 
Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Angelina 
River,  Tex.,  as  the  Sam  Rayburn  Dam  and 
Reservoir;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  2977.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
certain  lands  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe; 

H.R.  3198.  An  act  to  promote  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  6481,  An  act  to  permit  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam  to  authorize  a  public  author- 
ity to  undertake  urban  renewal  and  housing 
activities:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5179.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Post- 
master General  to  enter  Into  agreements  for 
the  transportation  of  mall  by  passenger  com- 
mon carriers  by  motor  vehicle,  and  for  other 
purjxwes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R,  6138.  An  act  to  amend  section  753(b) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  recording  of  proceedings  In  the  U.S. 
district  courts  by  means  of  electronic  sound 
recording  as  well  as  by  shorthand  or  me- 
chanical means;  and 

H.R.  7219.  An  act  to  amend  sections  3288 
and  3289  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  reindictment  after  dismissal  of 
a  defective  indictment;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  192.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  validity  of  certain  rice  acreage  allot- 
ments for  1962  and  prior  crop  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


UNIFORMED     SERVICES     PAY    ACT 
OF    1963 


HOUSE  BILI£  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REIPERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

HJl.  82.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
reimbursement  of  certain  vessel  construc- 
tion expenses; 

HJl.  6623.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  14,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  appointment,  promotion,  separation,  and 
retirement  of  olDcers  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  6997.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive, long-range,  and  coordinated  na- 
tional program  In  oceanography,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  1136.  An  act  to  designate  the  dam  be- 
ing constructed  and  the  reservoir  to  be 
formed  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  Iowa,  as  the 
Bed  Rock  Dam  and  Lake  Red  Rock; 

HJl.  1696.  An  act  defining  the  Interest  of 
local  public  agencies  in  water  reservoirs  con- 
structed by  the  Government  which  have  been 
financed  partially  by  such  agencies; 

HJl.  2671.  An  act  authorizing  construction 
of  a  bank  protection  project  on  the  Guyan- 
dot  River  at  Barboursvllle,  W.  Va.; 

HJl.  6478.  An  act  authorizing  a  siu-vey  of 
the  Ftlo  River  In  the  vicinity  of  Three  Rivers. 
Tex.,  In  the  interest  of  flood  control  and  allied 
purposes; 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5555)  to  amend  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
rates  of  basic  pay  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  having 
held  the  floor  for  more  than  an  hour,  in 
the  hope  of  beginning  debate  on  Calen- 
dar No.  363,  House  bill  5555,  the  military 
pay  bill,  at  this  time  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  ask  for  a  quorum  call, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  to 
put  Senators  on  notice  that  the  Senate 
is  proceeding  to  consider  HJl.  5555,  a 
bill  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic  pay 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services, 
which  affects  about  2.6  million  of  our 
military  personnel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — there  are  two  or  three  questions 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  with  re- 
spect to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
was  reported  from  the  committee.  I  can 
ask  him  those  questions  either  now  or 
following  the  quorum  call,  in  order  to 
make  a  little  legislative  history 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  will 
wait  until  after  I  have  completed  my 
statement,  I  will  appreciate  it.  I  have 
a  statement  which  covers  all  the  changes 
the  Senate  amendments  encompass. 
Then  we  can  go  into  any  specific  ques- 
tions the  Senator  may  have. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
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from  Nevada?     The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  leglalative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Pre.sidenf.  I  a&k 
unanimous  oonoent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
I.NOUYE  in  the  chair  v  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

ptmrosB  or   thk   bill 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr  President,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  proposed  mihUiry  pay  legis- 
lation, which  will  involve  an  additional 
annual  cost  of  approximately  $1,227  mil- 
hon,  are  threefold:  First,  to  improve  the 
attraction  and  retention  of  service  mem- 
bers for  career  military  service  by  pro- 
vidlns  Increased  basic  pay  with  the 
larger  percentage  increases  at  points  of 
retention;  second,  to  correct  certain  in- 
equities in  the  military  compensation 
system;  and  third,  to  provide  as  a  per- 
manent statutory  matter  an  equitable 
basis  for  adjiisting  retired  pay  for  mem- 
bers after  retirement,  based  on  cost -of - 
livintr  increases  applicable  to  all  retired 
personnel. 

PmKUlCIMABT    REMARKS 
tTNAKIMOT-S     arPORT 

Mr  President,  before  di-scussiiiK  thf^ 
details  of  the  bill.  I  should  like  to  make 
several  preliminary  obst>rvations. 

First,  this  bill  as  reported  received 
the  unanimous  approval  of  both  the 
Subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  I  should  like  par- 
ticularly to  recognize  the  efforts  cf  the 
senior  Senator  from  Mas-sachusetts  ''  Mr. 
Saltonstall  ) ,  who  Is  unable  to  be  here 
today  because  of  his  trip  to  Moseow 
in  connection  with  the  slKUing  of  the 
test  ban  treaty.  As  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  both  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee,  his  lon^;  experi- 
ence and  able  assistance  were  instru- 
mental in  shaping  the  bill  in  I's  present 
form. 

REVIEW   OF   MILITART  COMPtNSA  riON 

Except  for  the  Increase  In  quarters 
allowances  enacted  In  1962.  military 
compensation  has  not  been  increased 
since  1958.  In  view  of  the  increases  re- 
ceived by  civilian  Government  work- 
ers and  by  those  In  the  civilian  econ- 
omy generally  during  this  time  peri- 
od, military  increases  have  not  kept  pace. 
It  might  be  observed,  however,  that 
when  the  longer  time  period,  commenc- 
ing with  1952  is  considered  together  with 
the  Increases  In  this  bill,  the  overall  In- 
creases compare  favorably  with  the  per- 
centage Increases  authorized  for  civil- 
ian workers.  Tables  on  this  matter  are 
set  out  In  the  appendix  to  the  report. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  stated 
that  a  procedure  has  been  established 
within  the  Department  for  maintaining 
a  continual  rerlew  of  the  military  com- 
pensation system  and  making  such  rec- 
ommendations as  may  be  necessary  to 
the  Congress. 

The  committee,  as  noted  in  the  re- 
port, is  glad  to  observe  this  new  pro- 
cedure. The  Department  of  Defense  and 
our  military  personnel  may  be  sure  that 
due  conalderatloa  will  be  given  to  any 
recommendations  that  may  be  submit- 
ted.    There  ahoald   be  no  ImpUcation 


that  the  committee  Intends  that  any 
particular  formula  be  established  for  in- 
creasmg  military  pay.  The  principal 
purpo&e  of  compensation  changes  must 
be  to  attract  and  maintain  a  suitable 
career  force  by  granting  rejisonable  in- 
creases. In  our  complex  military  orga- 
nization pay  structure,  the  approach 
may  be  different  from  one  pay  bill  to  the 
next  depending  on  the  circumstances  and 
problem^  li.volvt'i.1. 

MILITARY    RETENTION    PKOUIIM 
otyirrn  RKTfNTinN  r^orii  EM 

Mr.  President,  the  critical  officer  re- 
tention problem  now  confrontim,'  tlio 
miwtary  forces  results  from  the  inade- 
quate number  of  junior  ufficers  v. ho  are 
seeking  a  career  status  beyond  the  peri- 
od of  their  initial  oblitrated  service  In 
order  to  maintain  the  presi  rit  rtxiiilred 
force  levels,  from  11,000  to  13.000  offi- 
cers must  be  retained  m  all  the  scrvice.s 
annually  beyond  the  points  when  they 
have  completed  their  ob!:/ate<.l  service 
Under  e.xioting  condiliotis,  tiie  serviee.■^ 
must  accept  most  of  thctec  who  apply, 
with  the  result  that  only  a  minimum  lev- 
el of  ijualuy  control  can  tx^  mamrained. 
rNMSTTD  RrrE>rTtoN  probi  tm 

In  the  enHsted  area,  the  most  critical 
ret«nl:un  prol:lem  i:i  tlie  relaiinriK  of 
enii.^ted  men  in  essential  sJ-iills  bevond 
llie  period  of  their  initial  service.  In 
some  of  the  criucal  skill  areas,  the  De- 
partmont  of  Defen.sr  would  desire  that 
tlir  carrer  ratio,  th.at  l.s.  tiio.';e  serMnfi  be- 
yond their  initial  term  of  enlistment,  be 
about  60  percent.  These  ratios  actually 
avera"e  about  40  percent.  The  cost  of 
technical  truuiuiii  is  now  abuut  $1  bilhon 
a  year  in  the  Dtpurtment  of  Defense 
An  increa.se  in  the  retention  of  these 
cr.lieal  skills  .should,  therefore,  .serve  U) 
reduce  the  cost  and  increase  efficiency  by 
raif^in?  the  experience  level. 

I  should  ob.serve  Mr  Pre.sldent.  thnt 
the  Contrre.^^  in  IDod  autliuri/i-d  a  system 
of  enli.sted  proficifiiry  pay  ur.der  which 
the  Department  of  D<'ffn.se  at  it.s  dl.s- 
cretion  could  grant  additional  compen- 
sation up  to  $150  a  month  in  order  to 
meet  tlie  critical  shorUiwe.  As  of  the 
present  t.me,  proficiency  pay  i.s  granted 
onli'  in  the  amounts  of  $30  and  $f>0  prr- 
month.  The  Department  of  Dtfi  nse  has 
advLsed  tliat  plans  are  being  considered 
fur  increa.-ini,'  th.rse  rat<s  up  to  $100  a 
month.  It  should  be  ob.served,  there- 
f(jre.  that  in  addition  t<i  the  mciea.ses  In 
basic  pay  authorized  under  this  bill,  the 
Department  of  Defense  presently  has 
lemslative  authority  to  crant  additional 
increai^es  to  meet  the  critical  .skills  rel»  n- 
tion  problem. 

oiscusaiON  or  oktail^  or  biix  as  amendid 
Mr.  President,  we  nn'x  come  to  the 
basic  question  of  how  the  bill  attempts 
to  carry  out  the  threefold  punxxses  I 
have  enumerated.  A-s  a  part  of  my  dis- 
cussion of  the  prmcipal  features  of  the 
bill,  I  will  include  the  major  amendments 
recommended  by  the  Senate  committee. 
rwrxKASEa  in  ba.«c  pat 

INCRXASJES  rOR  CERTAIN  GRADES  WITH  UWDrR 
a    TEARS    or    SESVICX 

Mr.  President,  mihtary  personnel  with 
less  than  2  years  of  service  are  thooe  who 
are  filling  some  sort  of  obligated  service. 
The  basic  pay  for  the  under-2-year  group 


in  all  Rrades  ha.s  not  been  increased  since 
1952,  when  a  4-percent  increase  was 
enacted.  The  House  bill  provided  for  no 
increase  in  any  of  these  grades  in  the 
under-2-year  bracket.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee feels  an  increase  is  Justified  for 
certain  prades  and  recommends  an  in- 
crease of  about  5  percent  for  the  E-4 
and  E-5.  and  from  89  percent  to  12  5 
ixncent  for  commissioned  officers.  The 
appro.xiinate  mcrea.'^es  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  the  E-4.  a  $7  monthly  Increase 
for  a  total  basic  pay  of  $129. 

For  the  E-5.  an  $8  monthly  Increase 
for  a  total  basic  pay  of  $153. 

F(jr  the  O-l,  second  lieutenant,  a  $20 
m ontlily  iiicrea.se  for  a  total  basic  pay 
of  $242. 

For  the  0-2.  first  lieutenant,  a  $30 
monthly  increase,  for  a  monthly  basic 
pay  of  $289 

For  the  0-3.  captain  a  $40  monthly 
lncrea.<;e  for  a  total  ba.slc  pay  of  $366. 

For  the  0-4.  major,  of  whom  Uiere  are 
only  20  in  all  of  the  Armed  Forces,  a  $50 
muiitiily  increase,  for  a  total  basic  pay 
of  $4.)0. 

Th.e  ba.slc  pay  for  the  enlisted  grades 
E  3  and  below  are  not  Increased.  Such 
personnel  are  generally  In  a  training 
status  during  the  Initial  2-year  period. 
Tho.se  in  the  higher  enlisted  grades  fur 
t!;e  mo.st  part  are  carrying'  out  the  duties 
foi  thfir  rank,  ar.d.  as  we  know,  young 
oi'.ieei.s  are  a:>i.iKUed  to  various  duties 
titht'r  immedia'ely,  or  following  a  short 
orientation  course. 

I.V(  REASES    OVER    2    TEARS    OF    SERVICE— OmtER.S 

NTr  President.  I  now  come  to  what  is 
probiibly  the  most  slfrnlficant  portion  of 
this  bill,  which  concerns  the  lncrea.<;es 
in  basic  pay  for  personnel  with  over  2 
years  of  service.  Generally,  for  officers 
the  avera^;e  increa.«;e  Is  18.8  percent  with 
the  average  Increase  by  rank  as  follows: 

For  general  officers  Uiere  is  authorized 
a  5-['>ercent  Increase  and  for  the  O  6, 
colonel  grade,  a  10-percent  increase.  It 
mi  ;ht  be  noted  that  in  the  1958  pay  act, 
the  highest  percentage  Increases  au- 
thorized were  for  the  general  officer 
grades  ranging  from  29  to  33  percent, 
and  for  the  0-6.  colonel,  a  20-percent 
lncrea.se  In  ba.slc  pay  was  enacted. 

Continuing  now  with  the  Increase  In 
th;.-.  bill,  Mr.  President,  for  the  O  5.  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  a  14.5-percent  increase 
is  provided;  for  the  O  4.  major.  18  per- 
ct'nt:  for  the  0-3.  captain.  23  percent; 
for  the  0-2.  first  lieutenant,  2'). 7  per- 
cent; and  for  the  O-l,  second  lieutenant, 
19  percent.  The.se  average  dollar  In- 
crea.ses  range  from  $60  to  $110  a  month. 

Mr  President,  the  basic  pay  rates  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senate  arc  increased 
in  amounts  of  $10  to  $30  monthly  over 
that  contained  In  the  House  bill  for  the 
G  1,  .second  lieutenant,  through  the  0-5. 
lieutenant  colonel,  with  the  larper  In- 
creases placed  at  points  of  retention  and 
normal  service  in  these  grades.  These 
increases  apply  to  officers  in  the  normal 
promotion  and  career  pattern 

As  a  result  of  the  increases  in  basic 
pay  contained  in  the  bill,  the  total  com- 
pensation structure  for  officers  with 
typical  years  of  service.  Including  basic 
pay,  quarters,  and  subsistence,  will  range 
from  $4,800  a  year  for  the  second  Ueu- 
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tenant  to  $25,488  for  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
The  inclusion  of  hazardous  duty  pay  in- 
creases these  amounts.  These  figures, 
contained  on  page  16  of  the  report  for 
each  grade,  do  not  include  the  personal 
money  allowances  for  those  of  three-  and 
four-star  rank. 
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INCREASES    WFTH    OVER    2    TEARS    OF     8KRVICE 

ENLISTED 

Mr.  President,  for  enlisted  personnel 
with  over  2  years  of  service  the  average 
increase  would  be  15.5  percent,  with  the 
larger  Increases  authorized  at  the  points 
cf  retention  and  normal  service.    Except 
for  the  E-1  recruit,  who  only  receives  a 
4  8-percent    increase,    the    average    in- 
creases by  grade  range  from  11  percent 
to  18  2  percent.   The  Increases  vary  with- 
in the  grade,  depending  on  the  point  of 
retention.     For   Instance,   an  E-4  with 
over  4  years  of  service  receives  a  20.6- 
percent    Increase    for    a   total    of    $205 
monthly  basic  pay.     An  E-5  with  over 
6  years  of  service  receives  a  16.7-percent 
Increase,  for  a  total  of  $245   a  month 
basic  pay.     An  E-6,  with  over  16  years 
of  service,   receives   a   16.1-percent  in- 
crease for  a  total  basic  pay  of  $325  a 
month. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  elements 
of  military  compensation  for  which  en- 
listed personnel  may  be  authorized.  In- 
cluding allowances  for  quarters,  subsist- 
ence, and  clothing,  and  if  eligible, 
proficiency,  hazardous  duty,  and  certain 
other  pays. 

The  bill  as  amended  adds  $5  per  month 
to  the  various  pay  brackets  over  that 
recommended  by  the  House,  in  the  en- 
listed grades  E-4  through  E-7,  affecting 
approximately  640.000  people. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  enlisted  grades 
E-4  through  E-9  the  enactment  of  the 
basic  pay  increases,  together  with  the 
present  allowances  for  quarters  and  sub- 
sl^tence.  would  provide  an  annual  com- 
pensation structure  ranging  from  $4,092 
for  the  E-4,  up  to  $7,732  for  the  E^9  for 
those  with  certain  designated  years  of 
service.  Tlie  exact  amounts  for  each 
grade  are  set  forth  beginning  on  page  17 
of  the  committee  report. 

INCREASE     IN     SPECIAL     PAY     ro«     «€D)ICiU.     AND 
DENTAL    OFnCEBS 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  committee 
increased  the  special  pay  for  medical  and 
denui  officers  by  $50  a  month  at  the  6- 
year  active  duty  point,  from  $200  to  $250. 
and  by  $100  a  month  at  the  10-year  ac- 
tive duty  point,  from  $250  to  $350.  The 
committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
critical  retention  problem  of  military 
physicians  and  dentists  Justified  this  In- 
crease, in  addition  to  the  basic  pay  in- 
creases contained  in  the  bill. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  in  sup- 
porting these  addiUonal  amounts,  noted 
that  the  reslgnaUon  rate  of  officers  who 
have  completed  6  to  8  years  of  service  has 
been  increasing  and  now  varies  from  50 
to  75  percent  among  the  military  serv- 
ices. The  doctor  draft  law  was  en- 
acted In  1950  and  since  that  time  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  been  dependent 
on  the  Impetus  of  this  leglslaUon  for  its 
Input  of  physicians  and  dentists.  More- 
over, for  the  foreseeable  future,  the  mili- 
tary departments  will  continue  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  doctor  draft  law  for 
Its  physicians  and  dentists.    These  are 
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the  only  professional  groups  which  have 
been  subject  to  continuous  application 
of  this  act. 

It  Is  essential  for  the  health  of  the 
Armed  Forces  that  a  certain  portion  of 
the  medical  service  be  composed  of  ca- 
reer officers  in  order  to  provide  the  ex- 
perience and  continuity  necessary  for 
adequate  medical  and  dental  care.  Fol- 
lowing the  increase  in  special  pay  in 
1956,  the  resignation  rate  dropped,  al- 
though in  recent  years  it  has  increased 
to  its  present  rate. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  recommended  increase  should  serve 
to  make  more  attractive  a  military  ca- 
reer for  medical  and  dental  officers  and 
thereby  serve  to  retain  a  greater  number 
in  active  service. 

HAZARDOUS    DUTY    PAY    CHANGES 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  corrects  what 
might  be  considered  certain  inequities 
in  the  present  military  compensation 
system  by  proposing  tliree  amendments 
to  the  hazardous  duty  pay  system. 

First,  entitlement  to  submarine  pay 
would  be  broadened  by  providing  that 
persons  who  are  already  qualified  for 
submarine  pay  may  continue  to  receive 
such  pay  when  they  are  assigned  as  pro- 
spective crewmembers  of  a  submarine 
being  constructed,  or  when  they  are  un- 
dergoing training  prior  to  assignment  to 
the  nuclear  or  advanced  types.  What 
is  happening  today  is  that  qualified  sub- 
mariners are  losing  their  submarine  pay 
during  the  transition  period  from  the 
conventional  submarines  to  the  nuclear 
advanced  types.  The  bill  would  permit 
this  pay  to  be  continued  during  these 
transition  periods. 

The  second  change  relates  to  the  exist- 
ing provision  which  prohibits  the  receipt 
of  more  than  one  hazardous-duty  pay, 
even  though  the  person  may  be  qualified, 
and  also  performs  in  more  than  one 
hazardous  duty.  The  bill  would  permit 
not  more  than  two  pays  where  the  mem- 
ber Is  qualified  and  performs  both  duties. 
We  have  personnel,  for  instance,  who 
are  trained  to  perform  In  both  under- 
water demolition  and  parachute  jump- 
ing. It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
bill  would  permit  both  pays  only  where 
the  duties  are  actually  being  performed. 
"Hilrd,  those  who  perform  inside  a 
blgh-pressure  chamber  would  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  the  hazardous-duty 
pay  now  authorized  for  those  in  the  low- 
pressure  chamber  operation. 

LANGUAtS   n»   KXPOKT    OK    TNCEEASKD    KANK    POR 

omens  WITH  aovam cid  TRAimifo 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  observe 
that  the  report  on  page  22  contains  lan- 
guage which  urges  the  military  depart- 
ments to  recognize  advanced  education 
in  certain  specialties  for  the  purpose  of 
commissioning  officers  in  the  fields  allied 
^Ith  medicine  and  in  other  areas  In  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant  rather  than  sec- 
ond lieutenant  which  is  the  rank  cur- 
rently being  awarded.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  doctors  of  optometry  and 
the  other  groups  In  specialties  allied  to 
medicine,  as  well  as  other  specialties 
where  advanced  degrees  have  military 
application,  should  receive  recognition 
for  the  required  advanced  education  In 
terms  of  rank  above  that  of  second  lieu- 
tenant.   The  military  departments  pres- 


ently have  the  authority  to  award  the 
temporary  rank  of  first  lieutenant  for 
such  newly  commisslozMd  officers. 

rAMILT  BBPAHATION  ALLOWANCK 

The  bill  provides  a  new  element  for 
military  compensation  which  will  be 
known  as  the  family  separation  allow- 
ance. In  effect,  military  members  in 
grades  E-4 — over  4  years  of  service — and 
above,  if  eligible,  will  be  entitled  to  an  al- 
lowance of  $30  a  month  in  addition  to 
any  other  allowances  or  per  diem  they 
may  be  entitled  to  receive.  The  member 
must  be  separated  from  his  dependents 
on  a  permanent  change  of  station,  or  for 
at  least  30  days.  If  he  Is  on  board  a  ship 
or  on  temporary  duty  and  In  all  cases 
under  circumstances  where  his  depend- 
ents are  not  permitted  to  accompany 
him. 

The  reason  for  this  allowance  is  be- 
cause of  the  added  household  expenses 
caused  by  enforced  separation  of  serv- 
icemen from  their  families  when  they  are 
absent  for  any  extended  period  of  time. 
This  results  in  an  inequity  as  compared 
to  oiu-  servicemen  whose  dependents  are 
authorized  to  accompany  them. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  about  100,000  en- 
listed men  and  10,000  officers  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  additional  allow- 
ance. 

The  committee  amended  the  House  bill 
by  providing  for  a  flat  $30  a  month  rate 
for  this  allowance.  The  House  formula 
would  have  provided  a  mininriiiTvi  $30  rate 
and  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  quar- 
ters allowance  without  dependents  for 
the  member  of  the  rank  concerned.  The 
Department  of  Defense  urged  the  flat  $30 
rate,  which  will  be  much  simpler  to  ad- 
minister. Furthermore,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  military  members  would  only 
receive  the  flat  $30  stma  in  any  case. 

NEW  OONCEPT  POR  FOSXICM  DDTT 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  committee 
recommends  a  new  concept  for  the  pay- 
ment of  foreign-duty  pay  which  over- 
comes the  deficiency  In  the  present  sys- 
tem, which  makes  no  distinction  between 
locations.  Existing  law  now  authorizes 
sea  and  foreign  duty  pay  ranging  from 
$8  to  $22.50  a  month,  depending  on  the 
grade  concerned,  for  members  who  are 
on  sea  duty  or  on  duty  outside  the 
United  States  or  in  Hawaii  or  in  Alaska, 
The  House  amended  existing  law  by 
deleting  the  State  of  Hawaii  as  one  of  the 
eligible  locations  for  foreign -duty  pay. 

The  Senate  committee  adopts  a  new 
approach  which  makes  all  foreign  duty 
pay  outside  the  contiguous  48  States  and 
the    District    of    Coltmibla    permissive. 
Under  Presidential  regulations  the  Sec- 
retary  of   Defense   will   determine   the 
locations    eligible    for    such    pay.     The 
amendment  Itself  does  not  specify  the 
basis    for    this    determination.     It    is 
Intended,  however,  that  the  Secretary 
will  take  Into  accoimt  such  factors  as 
undesirable  climate,  lack  of  normal  com- 
munity faciliUes.  and   the   accessibility 
of   the  location   generally.    Under   this 
general  concept  It  would  not  appear,  for 
instance,  that  an  enlisted  member  In 
I^ndon,  Paris,  or  Bermuda  would  qual- 
ify.  On  the  other  hand,  someone  on  duty 
In  the  Antarctic  or  South  Vietnam  would 
obviously  qualify. 
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Mr.  PresktoDt.  I  should  like  to  observe 
enlisted  niMt  who  receive  se*  pay  or  who 
recelT*  forelcn  duty  pay  U  found  eligible 
under  the  new  criteria  would  also  be 
entitled  to  reoelTe  the  family  separation 
allowance  of  930  a  month,  which  I  have 
previously  diactissed.  if  they  are  also 
separated  from  their  families  and  are 
otherwise  qualified  for  this  separation 
allowance. 

kVrlBSD   PAT    PmOVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  discuss 
the  manner  in  which  the  bill  affects  re- 
tired pay  of  the  various  groups  involved. 

There  are  several  individuals  retired 
under  special  acts  of  Congress,  all  of 
whom  are  receiving  slightly  more  than 
$20,000  a  year  In  retired  pay.  The  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  provides  no  in- 
crease for  these  persons  and  no  change 
Is  made  by  the  Senate  bill.  All  other 
members  presently  retired  will  receive  at 
least  a  5-peroent  Increase.  In  addition, 
those  retired  prior  to  1958  and  receiving 
pay  under  the  current  pay  laws  will  be 
permitted  to  receive  either  a  5-percent 
Increase  or  recompute  their  retired  pay 
under  the  1954  pay  scales,  whichever  is 
greater.  The  specific  groups  involved 
are  as  follows: 
nvx-pxBcnrr  xmcskabk    ros   those   keccivino 

PAT   IXNDXB   LAWS  U(    EPTECT    PmiOK   TO    1849 

&Ir.  President,  there  are  approximately 
33.000  persons  retired  prior  to  1949  who 
continue  to  receive  retired  pay  under  the 
laws  in  effect  prior  to  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act.  which  was  enacted  in 
1949.  In  order  to  reflect  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  since  June  1958  the 
bill  authoriaee  a  flat  5 -percent  increase 
for  this  category  of  persons.  This  group. 
I  might  point  out,  received  a  6 -percent 
increase  in  1955  and  a  6 -percent  increase 
in  1958. 
oaotTP 


JUVK    1,     lasS.    AND    PUOS 

TO  wwrwcTvn  oatv  or  tnj, 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  also  provides 
that  those  persons  retired  since  June  1. 
1958,  and  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  bill  would  receive  a  5-percent  in- 
crease which  reflects  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  since  the  enactment  of  the 
1958  pay  leglalatlon. 

Mr.  KUCUKL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  per- 
mit an  interruption? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  from 
California  will  permit,  I  should  like  to 
complete  my  statement:  then  I  shall  be 
happy  to  discuss  any  of  the  items  inde- 
pendently. 

Mr.  KUCHW.     I  thank  the  Senator. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTtKEtTT  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

The  PRSBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
tlUe. 

The  LmsuinvK  CXmmk.  a  bUl  (HM. 
5888)  making  i^Dproprlations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  CANNON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  5555.  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices Pay  Act  of  1963 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNIFORMED  SERVICES  PAY  ACT  OF 
1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H  R.  5555  •  to  amend  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates 
of  basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

RICOMPUTATION  Oa  S  PEKCENT.  WHICtlEVEB  IS 
GREATEB.  rem  THOSE  EETTRED  PRMR  T<1  JUNE 
1,  19S8.  AHD  RBCPIVINO  PAT  UNDER  THE  CA- 
COMPRNSATION     ACT    OP     1»4» 


Mr.  CANNON  Mr  President.  I  shall 
now  discuss  the  increases  authorized  for 
persons  retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958.  who 
are  receiving  retired  pay  under  the  rates 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949. 
The  bill  provides  that  this  category  of 
personnel  will  be  entitled  to  a  5 -percent 
increase  or  they  may  recompute  their 
retired  pay  under  the  payscales  enacted 
In  1958  where  a  greater  retired  pay  would 
result.  The  percentage  Increases  for  this 
group  will  range  from  5  to  39  percent 
over  their  present  retired  pay.  with  the 
larger  Increases  accruing  to  those  retir- 
ing in  the  higher  officer  grades,  that  is, 
lieutenant  colonel.  0-5.  through  general 
and  former  chiefs  of  staff,  O-IO  As  a 
result  of  the  Increases  authorized  in  the 
bill,  the  total  annual  retired  pay  would 
range  in  typical  cases  from  $6,276  for 
lieutenant  colonel.  0-5.  to  $16,872  for 
the  former  Chief  of  Staff.  O-IO. 

As  the  Senate  may  recall  the  1958 
Military  Pay  Act  adopted  a  cost -nf -liv- 
ing philosophy  for  retired  pay  increa.ses 
This  legislation  provided  a  6 -percent 
cost-of-living  increase  for  all  those  re- 
tired, except  for  those  of  three  or  four- 
star  rank,  who  received  16  and  26  percent 
Increases,  respectively  in  their  retired 
pay.  If  recomputatlon  had  been  con- 
tinued under  the  1958  legislation,  the 
large  Increases  would  have  accrued  to 
those  retired  in  the  higher  ranks,  but 
with  little  or.  in  some  cases,  no 
increases  for  those  retired  in  the 
lower  ranks.  This  result  would 
have  occurred  because  of  the  substantial 
Increases  in  the  1958  act  in  basic 
pay  authorized  for  the  active  forces  for 
those  in  the  higher  ranks  and  because  of 
certain  changes  in  the  pay  system  which 
cut  off  longevity  Increases  in  the  lower 
pay  brackets.  This  bill  continues  the 
cost-of-living  philosophy  of  the  1958  act, 
by  authorizing  the  minimum  5  percent 
increase  for  those  who  were  retired  be- 
fore June  1,  1958.  At  the  same  time.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  authorizes  recomputa- 
tlon under  the  1958  pay  scales  for  those 
who  would  have  received  increased  re- 
tired pay  had  they  been  permitted  to  re- 
compute under  the  1958  scales.  The  ar- 
gToment  has  been  made  that  customarily 
Congress  permitted  recomputatlon  in  the 
past,  and  that  sufficient  notice  was  mt 
given  in  1958  with  respect  to  the  change 
to  the  cost-of-living  system.  The  bill. 
therefore,  authorizes  recomputatlon  as  a 


transition  provision  to  the  statutory  cost- 
of-living  system  which  I  shall  discuss 
momentarily. 

The  point  I  should  like  to  emphasize. 
Mr  President,  is  that  with  this  transi- 
tion alternative,  it  is  Intended  that  the 
recomputatlon  method  be  ended  once 
and  for  all.  and  that  all  increases  here- 
after be  under  the  automatic  cost-of-liv- 
ing system  which  the  bill  elsewhere  es- 
tablishes. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  would 
have  granted  recomputatlon  under  the 
1958  scales,  plus  5  percent  of  the  recom- 
puted sum  for  the  group  involved.  The 
committee  amended  this  approach,  so  as 
to  provide  for  recomputatlon  or  5  per- 
cent, whichever  is  greater.  As  I  have  in- 
dicated, under  the  Senate  committee 
version,  this  group  would  receive  from 
5  to  39  percent  over  present  retired 
pay.  Furthermore,  when  the  In- 
creases granted  in  1958  are  considered, 
tiic  combined  increases  range  from  11 
to  74  percent.  The  committee  was  of 
the  opinion  that  these  increases  are  am- 
ply sufficient  to  meet  the  objectives  of 
recomputatlon   for   the   pre-1958  group. 

NEW  COST-Or-LIVINC  STSTEM 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  establishes  a 
new  concept  for  incretising  retired  pay 
subsequent  to  retirement.  Under  the 
language  of  this  provision,  the  increases 
would  be  granted  administratively,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  future  legislation  by 
Congress. 

Whenever  the  cost  of  living,  as  re- 
flected by  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  ad- 
vances annually  at  least  3  percent,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  will  adjust  the  re- 
tired pay  of  all  personnel  accordingly,  to 
the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  percent.  All 
retirees  would  therefore  receive  the  same 
percentage  increases. 

Mr  President,  the  cost-of-living  sys- 
tem is  the  most  equitable  means  of  deal- 
ing with  retired  pay  increases,  since  it 
insures  that  all  retired  persons  will  be 
assured  equal  percentage  increases.  The 
principal  purpose  of  military  pay  legis- 
lation must  be  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Active  Forces,  which  may  necessitate 
varying  increases  for  those  on  the  active 
list.  In  order  to  meet  the  personnel  prob- 
lems in  this  complex  military  age.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  the  most  equi- 
table means  of  assuring  proper  increases 
for  all  on  the  retired  list  is  the  cost-of- 
living  system  established  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  implicit  in  the  cost- 
of-living  approach  is  the  premise  that 
a  person's  retired  pay  will  initially  be 
computed  on  the  rates  of  pay  In  effect 
when  he  is  initially  retired,  with  subse- 
quent adjustments  based  on  cost-of- 
living  increases.  We  shall,  therefore, 
have  people  of  the  same  rank  and  serv- 
ice with  different  rates  of  pay.  For 
instance,  we  already  have  different  rates 
for  some  retired  prior  to  1949,  for  those 
retired  before  1958,  for  those  retired 
after  1958.  and  for  those  who  will  retire 
under  the  1963  rates. 

MINOR  rXATURXS 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  have  dealt 
with  the  principal  features  of  the  bill, 
as  well  as  with  a  number  of  the  changes 
recommended  by  the  Senate  committee. 
I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
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to  discuss  in  detail  the  other  features 
of  the  amended  bill,  which  are  covered 
in  detail  in  the  report. 

One  item  which  should  be  mentioned 
is  the  deletion  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee of  the  increases  In  subsistence  al- 
lowances recommended  by  the  House. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  committee 
dolet^'d  all  the  increases  In  subsistence 
allowances,  pending  a  further  study  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  of  the  whole 
system  of  subsistence.  Aside  from  the 
matter  of  increases,  there  are  certain 
Inherent  problems  In  the  present  subsist- 
ence system.  The  Department  plans  to 
complete  this  report  next  year,  and  this 
may  well  result  in  legislative  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  on  the  mat- 
ter of  changes  In  the  subsistence 
allowances. 

OBSERVATION    OK    OTHER    MATTERS   RELAXING   TO 
RETENTION 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  adequate  military  compensa- 
tion is  vital,  and  must  be  reasonably 
increased  from  time  to  time  in  the  inter- 
est of  maintaining  our  Armed  Forces 
and  in  fairness  to  the  men  and  women 
involved.  At  the  same  time,  military 
pay  as  a  single  element  will  not  main- 
tain our  Armed  Forces  at  their  highest 
quality.  Our  Armed  Forces  today  are 
large,  and  constitute  the  most  complex 
operation  In  their  history.  This  state 
of  affairs  makes  for  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge in  proper  personal  management. 
I  should  like  to  mention  several  prob- 
lems which  Are  matters  of  a  continuing 
challenge. 

First,  there  is  the  necessity  to  give 
our  young  officers  ample  responsibility 
for  their  rank,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  make  a  full  contribution  In  accord- 
ance with  their  talents. 

Second,  we  should  make  sure  that 
those  in  the  middle  ranks  are  given  full 
responsibility  for  their  grade,  and  that 
promotioris  are  awarded  for  the  prime 
purpose  of  increased  responsibility,  not 
for  increased  pay. 

Tliird,  Mr.  President,  there  is  the  mat- 
ter of  early  retirement.  Today,  in  many 
cases,  the  services  are  losing  ofOcers  at 
the  peak  of  their  ability  and  experience, 
with  officers  retiring  after  between  20 
and  30  years  of  service.  The  prtMpect 
of  retirement  in  their  late  forties  and 
early  fifties  Is  causing  concern  among 
many  of  our  career  officers. 

Mr.  President,  I  mention  these  items 
merely  to  indicate  that  military  pay  is 
only  one  of  the  important  elements  for 
the  retention  of  career  men  and  women 
In  our  Armed  Forces. 

ADEQUACT    OF   THE    BILL 

Mr.  President,  the  adequacy  of  any  pay 
legislation,  military  or  otherwise  is  al- 
ways a  matter  of  judgment.  There  will 
always  be  some  who  will  feel  that  what- 
ever increase  Is  granted  is  not  sufficient. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  this  bill, 
with  Its  Increases  In  basic  pay  and  other 
changes,  should  meet  the  objective  of 
attracting  and  retaining  career  person- 
nel in  sufficient  numbers  and  quality  for 
our  forces. 


Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation is  urgent,  and  I  urge  Its  prompt 
passage  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  Is  purely  technical  in 
nature:  it  would  correct  a  printing  error. 
On  page  32,  in  line  15,  it  would  strike 
out  "section"  and  Insert  "station"  . 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr, 
BiNNXDY  in  the  chair).  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  32, 
in  line  15.  after  the  word  "that."  It  Is 
proposed  to  strike  out  "section"  and  in- 
sert "station". 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
trom  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  17  of  this  year  I  took  the  floor  to 
ask  for  strong  support  of  a  military  pay 
bill  that  would  give  our  men  and  women 
in  the  armed  services  a  fair  return  for 
their  vital  contribution  to  the  Nation's 
sectffity. 

In  my  remarks,  I  pointed  out  that 
since  1952  military  pay  has  gone  up  only 
16.2  percent  while  civilian  pay  for  com- 
parable Jobs  has  gone  up  an  average  of 
42.7  percent.  This  figure  Included  civil 
service  pay  which  will  have  risen  39.8 
percent  by  1964.  While  we  may  never 
reach  the  ideal  of  complete  compara- 
bility between  civilian  and  military  pay, 
I  said,  we  are  not  dealing  fairly  with  our 
service  people  If  we  fall  to  try  to  narrow 
the  gap  as  much  as  possible. 

I  am  very  glad,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  In 
agreement  with  many  of  the  sugges- 
tions I  made  on  May  17.  I  am  delighted 
to  note  that  those  with  less  than  2  years' 
service  will  be  given  a  pay  Increase  and 
that  additional  pay  Increases  for  certain 
enlisted  grades  with  over  2  years'  service 
are  provided.  I  have  long  felt  that  we 
would  well  afford  to  be  more  considerate 
of  our  senior  enlisted  men,  and  I  know, 
too,  how  important  it  is  to  offer  com- 
pensation that  Is  adequate  to  attract  new 
members  of  the  armed  services.  If  we 
are  ever  to  get  away  from  compulsory 
service  In  peacetime,  it  can  come  only 
through  offering  sufficient  pay  to  make 
voluntary  service  more  attractive. 

On  last  Friday  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  enormous  sums  of 
money  we  are  spending  on  additions  to 
our  nuclear  "overkill"  capacity.    Would 
it  not  be  wise  to  divert  at  least  a  small 
fraction   of   this  weapons  procurement 
budget  to  more  adequate  compensation 
for  our  servicemen?    After  all,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  weapons  Is  limited  in  no 
small  part  by  the  morale,  skill,  and  ex- 
perience of  the  men  who  use  the  weapons. 
The  Senate  bill  Is  much  Improved  over 
H.R.  5555.  but  It  Is  stiU  not  fully  satis- 
factory.   The  pay  bill  should  be  made 
effective  immediately  upon  its  adoption 
rather  than  on  October  1.    In  the  case  of 
civilian  pay  raises,  the  increase  is  usually 
made    effective    Immediately    or    even 
retroactively.    Why  should   we   be   less 


generous  in  our  treatment  of  our  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen? 

For  these  reasons,  and  in  order  to  show 
good  faith  to  our  service  men  and  women, 
I  had  intended  to  offer  an  amendmmt  to 
this  bill  which  would  make  its  features 
effective  on  September  1,  1963,  rather 
than  October  1.  After  discussing  my 
proposal  with  the  floor  managers  of  the 
bill,  however,  I  have  decided  to  withhold 
the  tmiendment  rather  than  Jeopardize 
the  expeditious  passage  of  the  pay  bill. 

Mr.  GOUDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  member  of  the  full  committee  of 
which  I  am  also  a  member.  I  wish  to 
comment  on  his  excellent  handling  of  the 
hearings,  and  on  the  bill  in  general. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  what  I  am 
about  to  say.  During  the  meeting  of  the 
full  committee  yesterday.  I  offered  an 
amendment  that  in  effect  would  call  for 
the  establishment  of  an  agency  to  con- 
tinue study  of  the  question.  The  lan- 
guage which  I  offered  yesterday  pro- 
vided— 

The  President  shall  direct  such  agency  as 
he  deems  appropriate  to  prepare  and  submit 
to  him  annually  a  report  which  compares  the 
rates  of  pay  and  allowances  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  with  the  rates  of 
salary  paid  for  comparable  levels  of  work 
performed  by  employees  In  private  enter- 
prise and  civilian  employees  of  government 
as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  appropriate 
annual  surveys  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  and  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Congress  Its  comparison  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  reduction  of  rates 
of  pay  and  allowances  of  the  members  of  the 
uuiformed  services  as  be  deems  advisable. 

My  purpose  was  to  place  the  military 
pay  in  keeping  with  the  pay  in  the  Civil 
Service  establishment.  The  amendment 
would  require  the  same  action  now  re- 
quired by  section  503  of  Public  Law  87- 
793,  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of 
1962. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  yester- 
day in  the  committee  it  became  qxiite  evi- 
dent that  it  would  be  virtually  Impossible 
to  establish  any  comparability  between 
military  pay  and  pay  for  civilian  Jobs  or 
governmental  Jobs.  That  problem  has 
been  recognized  before  when  similar  ac- 
tions have  been  attempted.  In  his  testi- 
mony. Mr.  Paul  stated: 

We  win  keep  military  compensation  under 
continuing  review,  and  we  will  make  appro- 
priate recommendations  to  the  Congress  In 
the  future  when  we  determine  that  military 
pay  Is  not  keeping  abreast  of  the  productivity 
changes  In  our  general  economy,  as  It  most 
certainly  should. 

At  this  time  I  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  merely  put  the  language  of 
Mr.  Paul  Into  the  bill.  My  amendment 
is  as  follows: 

The  President  shall  direct  such  agency  as 
he  deems  appropriate  to  keep  military  com- 
pensation under  continuing  review  and  to 
prepare  and  submit  to  him  annually  a  re- 
port of  its  findings.  The  President.  If  he 
finds  that  mUltary  pay  is  not  keeping  abreast 
of  productivity  changss  In  our  general  econ- 
omy, shall  then  reconunend  to  the  Congress 
such    reductions  of  pay  and  allowances   for 
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members  of   the   uniformed   services   as   he 
deems  adTlMble. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  the  fact  that  I  have  re- 
moved from  the  amendment  the  lan- 
guage to  which  the  comm^lttee  objected 
yesterday.  I  aend  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  It  be  stated.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Senator  In  charge  of  the 
blil,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Can- 
non J,  might  wlah  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, inasmuch  as  it  merely  repeats  the 
language  of  Mr.  Paul  in  his  testimony. 
I  have  stricken  out  the  language  that 
yesterday  was  found  not  to  be  desirable. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
will  be  stated. 

The  Lboislativi  Clbrx.  It  is  proposed 
to  add  a  new  section  as  follows : 

Sec.  is.  Chapter  19  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  as  follows 

( 1 )  The  following  new  section  is  added 
after  section  1007: 

"Sec.  1008.  Annual  Review  of  Pay  and  Allow- 
ancea. 
"The  President  shall  direct  such  agency  as 
he  deems  appropriate  to  keep  military  com- 
pensation under  continuing  review  and  to 
prepare  and  submit  to  him  annually  a  report 
of  Its  findings.  The  President,  If  he  finds 
that  military  pay  la  not  keeping  abreast  of 
productivity  changes  In  our  general  economy, 
shall  then  reconunend  to  the  Congress  such 
revisions  of  ratea  of  pay  and  allowances  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  as  he 
deems  advisable." 

(2)  The  following  new  item  is  inserted  In 
the  analysis: 

"1008.  Annual    Review    of    Pay    and    AUow- 
ancea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  la  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  ENQLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  yielding. 
I  take  this  occasion  to  pay  my  tribute 
to  the  distizigtilshed  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada for  the  remarkable  Job  he  has  done 
on  an  extremely  complicated  question. 
I  know  that  the  pay  situation  with  ref- 
erence to  all  members  of  the  armed 
services  is  an  extremely  complicated  and 
difficult  Job.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  took  the  chairmanship  of  the 
subcommittee  and,  in  a  very  short  time, 
he  acquired  a  competence  in  that  fleld 
which  was  truly  astonishing. 

For  many  years  the  Senator  has  been 
active  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  He  is  a 
brigadier  general.  Prom  the  beginning 
we  have  assumed  that  he  had  some  com- 
petence in  the  field.  But  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bill  during  the  hearings  and 
before  the  fuU  committee  he  displayed 
a  competence  and  a  grasp  of  the  situa- 
tion rarely  seen  In  a  Senate  committee. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  the  Senator 
in  the  subcommittee.  Although  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  is  not  all  that  our 
military  friends  would  like  to  have,  I 
believe  that  the  work  which  the  Senator 
has  performed  on  the  bill  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  alleviating  some  of  the  com- 
plaints the  military  have  justly  made.  I 
support  the  bill.  I  support  the  commit- 
tee action.  I  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  on  a  superb  piece  of 
work  in  relation  to  a  very  complicated 


and  difficult  field.    I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  dlsUn- 
guished  Senator  from  California  for  his 
kind  remarks.  I  yield  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  able  friend.  I  have  received  a  num- 
ber of  inquiries  from  retired  military 
personnel  who  are  now  living  in  my 
State.  They  have  raised  a  question  as  to 
the  distinction  which  the  bill  requires 
between  officer  personnel  retired  prior  to 
June  1.  1958  and  tho.se  who  have  retired 
subsequently.  My  able  friend  has  com- 
mented on  the  technical  provisions  in  the 
bill  which  accompli.sh  that  distinction. 
Will  the  Senator  indicate  the  reason  why 
one  group  of  personnel  is  treated  differ- 
ently for  retirement  purposes  thai^  an- 
other, based  upon  the  date  of  June  1, 
1958? 

Mr.  CANNON  Personnel  who  retire 
under  different  pay  laws  will  be  treated 
in  different  fashions.  The  bad  feature 
of  recomputation  is  that,  under  subse- 
quent pay  laws  a  man  can  eventually  re- 
ceive more  retired  pay  than  lie  ever 
received  while  on  active  duty. 

The  committee  w  ent  into  that  question 
rather  thoroughly  It  has  been  consid- 
ered in  past  years  and  by  past  admin- 
istrations. Initially  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration rejected  the  principle  of 
recomputation.  and  then  changed  posi- 
tion to  approve  it. 

The  Kennedy  administration  had  tiie 
question  under  study  for  a  while. 
Finally,  with  respect  to  the  so-called 
1958  group,  the  Kennedy  administration 
recommended  that  because  those  people 
retired  before  1958  had  not  been  put  on 
notice  t^at  recomputation  would  not  be 
continued  and  that  recomputation 
should  be  allowed  at  this  time  with  ref- 
erence to  that  group.  That  is  what  the 
bill  now  provides.  The  pre- 1958  group 
will  be  able  to  recompute  under  the  1958 
Pay  Raise  Act.  as  I  indicated,  and  tiiey 
win  have  the  benefit  of  percentage  in- 
creases from  5  to  39  percent  over 
their  present  retired  pay,  the  39  percent 
being  in  the  highest  grade.  This  would 
mean,  if  added  to  the  other  raise  which 
was  granted  to  those  people  in  1958 — 
namely,  the  6-percent  cost-of-living  in- 
crease— that  the  combined  percentage  of 
increase  would  rise  from  11  to 
74  percent.  With  the  percentage  in- 
crease certain  members  of  tliat  group 
received  in  1958.  under  the  recomputa- 
tion provided  in  the  bill,  they  would 
receive  a  74-percent  increase  in  their 
retirement  pay. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, have  performed  a  service  in  bring- 
ing the  bill  to  the  floor.  Again  recurring 
to  the  point  which  I  attempted  to  make. 
I  ask  the  Senator  to  assume  that  A  and 
B  have  exactly  the  same  length  of  serv- 
ice and  exactly  the  same  rank.  One  re- 
tired on  May  31.  1958;  the  other  on  June 
1.  1958.  Is  it  not  true  that  under  the  bill 
A  and  B  would  be  treated  differently 
with  respect  to  the  computation  of  their 
retirement  pay? 

Mr.  CANNON.  They  are  treated  dif- 
ferently, up  until  the  amendment  to  the 
bill  is  enacted.    The  amendment  in  the 


bill  would  permit  a  man  who  retired  on 
May  30.  1958.  to  recompute  under  the 
1958  pay  scale. 

There  is  one  difference  with  respect 
to  a  person  who  retired  before  the  1958 
act  went  into  effect,  as  distinguished 
from  a  man  who  retired  after  the  1958 
act  went  into  effect.  The  man  who  re- 
tired after  the  1958  act  went  into  effect 
and  served  on  duty  under  that  pay  scalp 
would,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  get  a 
5-percent  increase  in  pay.  The  man  who 
retired  prior  to  the  1958  act  receives  a 
minimum  5-percent  increase  in  pay. 

This  is  a  problem  which  will  continue 
for  any  group  under  any  pay  bill. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  now 
taken  a  firm  position,  as  have  the  re- 
spective services,  to  the  effect  that  they 
understand  that  the  bill  would  put  an 
end  to  the  recomputation  philosophy 
once  and  for  all.  From  this  time  for- 
ward all  retired  personnel  will  Ret  pay 
increases  based  on  the  cost  of  living 
as  determined  by  the  Con.sumer  Price 
Index.  Any  time  the  cost  of  living  goes 
up  3  percent  or  more  in  1  year  the  in- 
crease granted  will  be  to  the  nearest 
one-tenth  of  1  percent 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  So,  looklnp  toward  the 
future,  retired  personnel  will  be  treated 
equally,  except  for  tho.se  who  remain 
alive  who  retired  prior  to  June  1.  1958. 

Mr.  CANNON.  No;  the  Senator  Is  not 
correct.  Every  group  retired  under 
a  different  pay  scale  would  be  treated 
differently.  Each  would  get  the  same 
percentage  increase  in  retirement,  but 
the  retirement  would  be  based  on  the 
salaries  for  the  ranks  In  which  they 
served,  rather  than  the  salaries  for  the 
ranks  In  which  someone  at  a  later  time 
may  have  served.  They  would  get  the 
same  percentage  increases  in  retired  pay. 

Mr  KUCHEX.  I  assume,  from  tiie 
Senator's  opening  statement,  that  the 
committee  unanimously  adopted  amend- 
ments With  respect  to  this  problem  dif- 
ferent from  the  language  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  House  committee  rejected 
the  recomputation  theory  and  provided 
only  a  5-percent  recomputation  figure 
based  on  the  cost  of  living.  On  the  floor 
the  House  legislated — as  the  Senate 
sometimes  does — and  Inserted  the  re- 
computation figure  and  al-^o  left  In  the 
5-percent  increase. 

The  Senate  committee  unanimously 
changed  the  recomputation  plus  5  per- 
cent to  a  formula  of  recomputation  or 
5  percent.  Recomputation  alone  would 
have  given  little  or  no  increase  for  many 
in  the  lower  rank.  A  5-percent  increase 
was  authorized  to  insure  a  cost-of- 
living  Increase.  The  committee  felt  that 
recomputation  under  the  1958  rates  was 
sufficient  to  meet  the  objective  and  in- 
crease the  pre-1958  above  the  cost-of- 
living  increases. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wi.sh  to  repeat,  from 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  that  I  believe  the 
able  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
all  members  of  the  committee  have  per- 
formed a  very  constructive  service. 

Since,  apparently,  the  Senate  will 
adopt  a  pay  bill,  long  overdue  for  the 
Military  Establishment,  whose  provisions 
on  this  point  will  be  different  from  the 
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provisions  written  by  the  House.  I  as- 
sume that  the  problem  will  be  available 
for  consideration  by  a  conference  com- 
mittee, so  that  a  third  look  may  be  had 
at  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect— assuming  that  the  House  insists 
on  a  conference.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
House  will  accept  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill. 

I  point  out  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California  that  pages  31  and 
32  of  the  committee  report  give  exam- 
ples of  dollar  Increases  in  retired  pay  for 
persons  receiving  retired  pay  under  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  who 
retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958. 

For  example,  a  general  or  an  admiral 
received  $12,180  under  the  1958  act  in 
total  retired  pay.  Under  the  act  In  eflTect 
prior  to  1958  he  would  receive  $9,684. 
The  terms  of  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  would  give  him  $16,872.  He  would 
get  a  74-percent  Increase  in  pay  com- 
pared to  pre-1958  rates. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  that  pattern  laid 
down  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  with  respect  to  re- 
tired officers  in  any  of  the  lower  grades? 
Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  will 
follow  the  chart  shown  on  page  31.  the 
infoiination  shows  all  officers  and  all  en- 
listed grades  and  what  they  would  get. 
as  retired  pay,  under  the  Senate  commit- 
tee version  of  H.R.  5555  as  well  as  imder 
the  House  version.  There  are  also  shown 
the  present  retirement  pay  imder  the 
1958  act  and  the  retirement  pay  prior  to 
June  1. 1958.  for  all  the  grades. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  friend 
very  much.  This  Is  a  highly  technical 
subject.  I  know  the  members  of  the 
coJumittee  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  generally  very  much  desire  to  do 
equity  and  to  make  military  service  an 
honorable  service  which  will  attract  and 
keep  good  fellow  Americans  who  wish  to 
serve  their  country  in  that  fashion. 

I  hope,  if  there  is  a  conference,  that  the 
apprehensions  which  have  honorably 
been  raised  by  retired  officer  personnel  in 
my  State  once  again  will  be  given  consid- 
eration. 

After  listening  to  the  Senator  explain 
the  bill.  I  believe  the  committee  has  per- 
formed an  excellent  service. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  also  say.  for  the  in- 
foi-mation  of  the  Senator  on  the  recom- 
putation phase,  that  during  the  hearings 
we  attempted  to  find  out  whether  private 
industry  had  adopted  any  such  formula 
of  recompuUtion,  so  that  a  retired  person 
could  thereafter  recompute  his  retired 
pay  based  on  a  salary  he  did  not  receive 
while  he  worked  in  the  Industry.  We 
were  not  given  specific  examples  by  the 
\Mtnosses  who  testified.  Many  witnesses 
testified  that  they  knew  of  no  such  sys- 
tem in  private  industry  basing  the  re- 
computation on  a  salary  a  man  did  not 
receive. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  join  Sen- 
ators who  have  commended  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  an  excellent  presenta- 
tion. I  have  some  general  questions  on 
the  bill. 
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^Wrst  I  ask  the  distingiushed  Senator 
from  Nevada  how  much  enactment  of  the 
bill  would  cost.  How  much  would  be  the 
annual  cost  to  the  Oovemment  of  the 
pay  increase,  if  the  bill  should  be 
enacted? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  cost  of  the  bill,  as 
it  now  stands,  would  be  $1,227,330,000. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  does  that 
flgiire  compare  with  the  cost  increase 
provided  by  the  House,  before  the  Senate 
committee  acted? 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  is  approximately 
$5  million  more  than  the  total  annusd 
cost  under  the  House  bill,  as  passed  by 
the  House.  It  Is  slightly  less  than  the 
initial  proposal  made  by  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

The  Department  of  Defense  originally 
asked  for  some  subsistence  increases. 
After  action  was  taken  In  the  House,  the 
Department  changed  Its  position  with 
respect  to  subsistence  allowances,  on  the 
representation  that  this  matter  was  im- 
der study  and  that  they  hoped  to  have  a 
reoHnmendation  for  the  Congress  next 
year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  the  $5  million 
Is  a  net  figure.  It  Is  a  net  figure  consist- 
ing of  an  Increase  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee for  the  lower  grades,  with  a  decrease 
provided  by  the  Senate  committee  in  the 
subsistence  allowances. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  $5  million  Is  a  net 
increase  figure.  The  Senate  added  ap- 
proximately $141  million  In  the  various 
basic  pay  areas  to  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill.  The  Senate  committee  In 
turn  pared  $136.9  million,  therefore 
making  it  a  net  Increase  of  $5  million. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  A  reduction  of 
$136.9  million  In  subsistence  and  a  $141 
million  increase  in  the  various  pay 
grades? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  was  not  entirely 
in  the  subsistence.  Page  21  of  the  report 
sets  forth  the  reductions  and  additions 
to  the  bill.  The  Senator  will  note  that 
the  subsistence  Item  is  one  of  the  large 
items  of  reduction,  approximately  $83 
million,  but  did  not  account  for  all  the 
changes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Was  any  consid- 
eration given  by  the  committee,  or  could 
any  consideration  be  given  in  a  prac- 
tical sense,  to  a  pay  increase  calculated 
to  make  it  more  likely,  If  not  certain,  to 
eliminate  the  draft?  I  feel  that  there 
are  many  people — certainly  in  my  State. 
and  in  all  other  States,  I  am  sure— who 
are  concerned  with  the  philosophy  of 
having  a  draft  in  peacetime.  Of  course. 
none  of  us  wants  this  requirement  im- 
posed on  our  young  men,  but  we  all  rec- 
ognize it  is  necessary  at  the  present 
time.  I  am  wondering  if  any  considera- 
tion was  given  to  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing pay  sufficiently  adequate  so  that  we 
no  longer  would  have  to  have  the  draft, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  draft  now 
requires  the  compulsory  services  of  a 
relatively  small  niunber  of  Americans. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Some  consideration 
was  given  to  It.  These  were  the  areas  In 
which  we  tried  to  make  some  additions 
over  the  House  bill,  to  make  a  sei-vice 
career  more  attractive,  so  that  personnel 
might  not  only  come  into  the  service. 
but  stay  in  after  they  were  trained.  The 
cost  of  training  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  a  year,  according  to  the 


Department  of  Defense,  so  a  substantial 
Item  is  Involved.  If  we  can  make  a  mili- 
tary career  more  desirable  and  retain 
military  personnel  for  a  longer  period  of 
time,  obviously  we  can  save  money  in  the 
cost  of  training. 

There  Is  one  bad  feature,  however. 
For  the  initial  periods  those  personnel 
are  strictly  In  training  categories  and  re- 
ceive a  low  rate  of  pay.  There  is  not 
enough  money  to  pay  a  higher  salary  to 
induce  one  to  take  the  basic  training; 
and  yet  many  of  the  men  are  in  the 
training  category  for  the  first  2  years. 
That  is  why  the  House  adopted  the 
philosophy  of  not  giving  an  Increase  to 
anyone  in  the  2-years-and-imder 
category.  We  did  not  completely  agree 
with  that.  We  increased  it  in  the  E-4 
and  E-5  categories. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  to  say  there  had 
been  no  Increase  since  1952 — 11  years 

Mr.  CANNON.  No.  The  Senator 
misunderstood  me.  In  the  lower  grades 
there  has  been  no  Increase  since  1952  for 
the  under-2-year8  man.    The  over  2- 

years  man  received 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  was  referring 
only  to  the  imder-2-years  man. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  correct.  There 
has  been  no  Increase  since  1952  for  the 
under-2 -years  man.  The  cost  of  liv- 
ing for  those  men  is  borne  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, because  the  Grovemment 
houses,  feeds,  and  clothes  them  while 
they  are  in  the  training  stage.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  borne  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease from  1952  to  date.  So  we  do  not 
provide  for  an  Increased  cost  of  living 
for  men  up  to  grade  E-3,  but  for  the  E-4 
and  E-5  we  have,  because  men  in  that 
category  are  assuming  increased  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  the  pay  that 
the  enlisted  man  gets  recognizing  the 
cost  of  eating,  sleeping  and  clothing  has 
been  provided  for.  is  eroded  by  the  fact 
that  since  1952  the  cost  of  living  has 
risen.  So  there  is  no  encouragement  for 
the  enlisted  man  to  reenllst.  because  his 
pay  has  been  reduced  greatly  since  1952 
in  terms  of  what  the  money  will  buy. 
This  is  one  reason  why  It  Is  necessary  to 
do  what  all  of  us  would  like  to  do, 
namely,  raise  Armed  Forces  pay  suffi- 
ciently to  eliminate  the  draft,  If  we  pos- 
sibly could. 

Mr.  CANNON.    I  remind  the  Senator 
that  only  the  Army  uses  the  draft. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  all  recognize 
that  the  draft  Is  necessary  to  get  volun- 
teers for  the  other  services;  and  I  recog- 
nize, as  the  Senator  has  so  properly 
said,  that  only  the  Army  uses  the  draft. 
One  further  question  In  terms  of  the 
draft.  There  Is  stUl  the  doctor  draft,  as 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  It  seems 
to  me  the  greatest  injustice  of  all  that 
doctors  and  dentists  should  be  compelled 
to  serve,  and  be  the  only  professions 
singled  out  to  be  drafted  into  the  Armed 
Forces.  They  have  served  patriotically 
and  without  much  complaint.  I  wonder 
if  an  adequate  adjustment  was  consid- 
ered in  that  resp>ect.  recognizing  the 
high  skills  and  the  great  amount  of 
training  required,  so  as  to  provide  pay 
which  would  permit  elimination  of  the 
necessity  for  this  profession  to  serve  un- 
der the  draft. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  The  adjastmeiit  In 
1954  hrli)ci<  tftw  retention  problem  so  far 
as  doctora  were  concerned.  However, 
since  (hat  Ubw.  the  retentkui  rate  has 
continually  daeraaaed,  to  the  point  where 
It  is  at  the  present  time.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  seat  that  problem  in  the  pro- 
posed law  at  tJhe  t-year  active  duty  point, 
which  la  the  exlUcai  point  of  retention. 
We  have  added  an  additional  S50  a 
month.  So  If  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
were  pesaed.  A>etors,  In  addition  to  basic 
pay  and  allowances,  would  receive  an 
additional  $SSO  a  month.  At  the  10-year 
retention  poini  they  would  get  an  addi- 
tional $100  a  month,  going  from  $250  to 
$350  a  month.  So.  in  effect,  they  are  be- 
ln«  lecocnlied  for  their  service.  Wheth- 
er this  pay  la  In  an  amovint  which  will 
enable  us  to  retain  them,  I  do  not  know. 
This  Is  the  ■mount  on  which  we  received 
testimony.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Educatkui,  and  Welfare  o£Bcl&ls  testified 
as  to  this  aBount,  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  aleo  supported  it. 

Mr.  PRQZMIRE.  So  this  was  one  of 
the  reasons  Tor  the  increase :  and  Sena- 
tors feel  that  perhaps  we  may  arrive  at  a 
situation  In  (he  foreseeable  future  where 


it  may  not  be  necessary  to  draft  members 
of  the  medical  and  dental  professions. 
There  should  be  a  realistic  recognition 
of  the  skills  required  in  those  profesBlons 
and  the  years  needed  to  develop  them. 

Mr.  CANNON  This  was  the  amount 
the  Department  recommended. 

Mr.  PROXMERE.  How  about  com- 
parability of  military  pay  n'itii  other 
Government  pay  and  pay  in  private 
Industry?  After  all.  $12  billion  is  an 
enormous  cost.  Was  it  based  on  com- 
parability, in  the  first  place,  with  corre- 
sponding Government  grades;  or.  In  the 
second  place,  v^lth  similar  duties  In 
civilian  life? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Comparability  is  an 
extremely  difficult  problem.  We  tried  to 
consider  It.  We  heard  testimony  from 
tlie  Department  of  Defense.  The  prob- 
lems of  comparability  were  pointed  out. 
The  pay  and  allowances  of  a  serviceman 
could  not  really  be  compared,  because 
there  was  no  real  basis  of  comparison. 
It  was  stated,  in  effect,  that  the  system 
now  in  effect  for  Government  workers 
or  for  private  Industry  could  not  really 
be  compared  to  the  military,  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  comparison,  no  matter 


what  basis  was  used.  For  example,  if 
base  pay  is  used  as  a  comparability  basis, 
there  is  one  formula.  If  the  pay  and 
allowances  basis  is  used,  there  is  another 
formula.  If  the  take-home  pay  basis  Is 
ust'd,  there  is  another  formula,  because 
tlie  militai-y  personnel  have  a  certain  tax 
advantage.  Tables  attached  to  the  re- 
port show  tlie  comparison  of  take-home 
pay  in  various  grades. 

There  is  also  to  be  considered  the  in- 
surance and  retirement  provisions.  Mil- 
itary pay  cannot  be  compared  on  the 
ba.sis  of  retirement;  and  the  civil  service 
system  and  industrial  employees  have 
that  benefit. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  that  a  cer- 
tain table  was  attaciied  to  the  report.  I 
am  sorry.  I  have  been  infonned  tliat  the 
table  is  not  in  the  reporL  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tl^e  table  to  which  I 
tiave  referred  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point.  It  shows  the  salaries 
of  civilian  employees,  net  take-home  pay, 
pay  and  allowances  of  military  person- 
nel, and  net  take-home  pay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  conclusion  was, 
in  general,  that  it  Is  impossible  to  have 
overall  comparability,  althou^rh  there 
are  many  positions  In  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  which  are  comparable  to 
positions  in  the  civilian  service.  Is  that 
correct? 

I  have  reference  to  all  kinds  of  tech- 
nical positions.  The  major  problem  here 
is  that  of  persuading  people  to  stay  in 
the  Armed  Forces  when  there  are  attrac- 
tive pay  possibilities  in  jobs  on  the  out- 
side. We  lose  to  commercial  industry 
technical  specialists  and  many  other 
highly  trained  personnel.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  real  problem  is 
meeting  tlie  pay  that  is  available  on  the 
outside,  and  retaining  personnel  on  the 
basis  of  comF>arable  pay  In  civilian  in- 
dustry and  in  the  civil  service.  When  we 
pet  into  the  problem  of  overtime,  how 
do  we  compute  that?  For  example,  I 
am  thinking  of  some  people  who  are  in 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  or  some  peo- 
ple who  are  on  sea  duty,  who  are  on  a 
24-hour  duty  basis  in  many  instances. 
They  do  not  receive  overtime  pay.  It  is 
an  extremely  difBcult  area  to  deal  with 
in  trj'ing  to  arrive  at  a  true  comparabil- 
ity basis. 

For  that  reason  the  committee  op- 
posed an  amendment  which  was  pro- 
posed to  try  to  handle  this  subject  on  a 
strictly  comparable  basis,  with  a  report 
and  recommendation  to  Congress. 

Because  of  the  record,  we  feel  that 
this  was  not  a  proper  basis,  and  that  we 
could  rely  on  the  assurances  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  keep  the  prob- 
lem under  continuous  review  and  make 
a  recommendation  to  Congress.  Page  5 
of  the  committee  report  goes  into  this 
."subject. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  note  that  the  top 
pay.  as  shown  in  the  table  on  page  16 
of  the  report,  is  $28,000  a  year,  for  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  $25,000  for  generals,  and 
so  forth.  This  includes  hazardous  duty 
pay.  Then  we  get  down  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate level,  that  of  a  major  general.  I 
wonder  why  this  table  does  not  include 
pay  for  foreign  duty.  Is  this  not  paid  to 
a  sufficient  number  so  that  this  amount 
should  be  included.  In  order  to  make  a 
fair  and  comprehensive  comparison? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Officers  do  not  receive 
it  and  only  some  enlisted  personnel.  "ITie 
hazardous  duty  pay  is  included  in  the 
riuht-hand  column. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 
Mr.  CANNON.  That  shows  the  amount 
under  hazardous  duty  pay.  Some  cate- 
Rories  receive  other  pay. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  This  might  not  be 
the  top  salary,  because  in  addition,  there 
is  foreign  service  pay.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  officers  the  Sen- 
ator i.s  talking  about  do  not  receive  for- 
eign duty  pay.  This  is  the  top  pay,  ex- 
cept that  certain  ranks,  three-  and  four- 
star  ranks,  receive  personal  money  al- 
lowances In  addition  to  this  figure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  not  added 
in  the  table? 

Mr.   CANNON.     No;   It  Is  not  added 

there. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Under  the  bill  the 
top  pay  would  be  $31,000;  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 


Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  approximately  $31,000  for  the 
top  pay.  That  would  be  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  one  final 
question.  Before  I  ask  it  I  would  like 
to  say  again  that  the  Senator's  presenta- 
tion has  been  a  topflight  job.  Some 
agencies  In  CJovernment  have  said  that 
they  will  absoib  their  pay  increases 
through  greater  efficiency,  and  that  the 
pay  increases  would  not  be  totally  ad- 
ditional so  far  as  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  concerned.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator has  already  answered  this  question 
in  part  by  saying  that  higher  salaries 
would  help  reduce  turnover.  For  in- 
stance, if  turnover  were  cut  from  60  per- 
cent to  40  percent  with  a  $1  billion  train- 
ing cost  there  would  be  a  $200  million 
saving.  I  wonder  if  it  is  possible  that  any 
further  portion  of  the  $1.2  billion  pay 
increase  could  be  absorbed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  basis  for  trying  to  compute  what 
the  saving  might  be.  The  saving  would 
be  great;  but  when  we  talk  about  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  training  costs,  we  must 
remember  that  the  training  costs  vary 
with  the  respective  services,  and  with 
the  type  of  training  that  is  involved.  I 
heard  the  testimony  of  some  witnesses  to 
the  effect  that  we  spend  approximately 
$25,000  a  year  for  training  certain  per- 
sonnel. The  training  of  a  Strategic  Air 
Command  crew  costs  more  than  that. 
Once  we  train  these  people  and  cannot 
keep  them,  it  is  necessary  to  go  through 
the  process  of  training  all  over  again. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  suppose  the  more 
we  spend  on  suiy  particular  specialty  for 
training  the  more  likely  it  will  be  that  the 
highly  trained  personnel  will  become  at- 
tracted to  industry,  and  therefore  It  is  all 
the  more  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
pay.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
correct.  That  is  pointed  up  by  the  fact 
that  In  memy  cases  those  in  the  military 
service  retire  at  an  early  age  and  go  to 
work  in  private  industry  for  extremely 
high  salaries,  because  industry  can  bid 
for  these  people  and  give  them  the  type 
of  offer  that  we  cannot  give  them  on  an 
individual  basis. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  deal  for  the 
moment  with  the  subject  of  comparabil- 
ity, recognizing  the  statement  made  by 
the  Senator,  that  an  intelligent  compari- 
son cannot  be  made  because  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  type  of  service  performed. 
I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  1957  Civil  Service  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  were  given 
a  7-percent  increase  in  pay;  in  1960,  a 
4Vi-percent  incresise;  in  October  1962, 
a  7 */i -percent  increase;  and  that  as  of 
January  1,  1964,  the  law,  as  now  written, 
provides  that  there  shall  be  another  4- 
percent  increase.  My  question  is,  To 
what  extent  did  the  committee  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  since  1957 
civil  service  employees  have  been  given 
a  23-percent  increase,  whereas  there 
has  been  only  one  pay  increase,  in  1958, 
to  military  personnel? 


Mr.  CANNON.  We  considered  thi? 
problem;  and  we  considered  the  overall 
increases  which  had  been  granted  over  a 
period  of  years  in  trying  to  arrive  at  a 
fah-  figure.  If  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
will  refer  to  page  58  of  the  report,  he 
will  see  there  the  percentage  increases 
in  the  basic  pay  as  provided  in  the 
various  bills,  actual  and  proposed,  from 
1952  to  1964  inclusive,  which  cover  the 
military  and  the  civilian  personnel.  The 
Senator  will  find  that  in  many  instances 
the  difference  in  the  percentage  in- 
crease is  not  as  great  as  many  people 
believe  it  is. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
we  cannot  very  well  go  to  the  people  and 
say  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  we  have 
given  four  pay  increases  since  1958  to 
the  civilian  personnel,  we  will  not  give 
the  military  people  a  pay  Increase? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  It  would  be  tragic  if  we 
were  not  to  pass  a  pay  increase  bill.  We 
are  having  a  difBcult  time  retaining 
these  people  at  a  time  when  we  need 
to  keep  our  Armed  Forces  in  tiptop  shape 
and  maintain  a  strong  military  posture. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  it  not  also 
follow  that  when  we  gave  these  four  pay 
increases,  we  set  in  motion  the  force  that 
compelled  the  granting  of  a  pay  increase 
to  the  military? 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  certainly  had  some 
effect,  although  I  believe  the  military 
are  entitled  to  pay  increase  in  any  event, 
based  on  history  alone,  the  rising  cost  of 
living,  the  hardships  that  these  people 
undergo,  and  the  responsibility  they 
assume.  Based  on  all  those  factors,  I 
believe  their  case  can  stand  alone,  irre- 
spective of  what  we  may  have  done  for 
some  other  category.  The  Senator  does 
make  a  point,  however,  which  has  some 
effect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  mastery  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  over  the  various 
aspects  of  the  problem  under  discus- 
sion today,  many  of  which  are  intricate. 
Looking  into  the  future,  an  agency  has 
recommended  that  we  raise  the  salaries 
of  Supreme  Court  Justices  to  $76,000  a 
year;  the  salaries  of  Cabinet  members 
to  $50,000  a  year;  the  salaries  of  Boesd 
and  Commission  members  in  the  bracket 
from  $30,000  to  $50,000  a  year;  and  the 
salaries  of  Members  of  Congress  from 
the  level  of  $22,500  to  $35,000.  If  that 
should  be  done,  what  would  happen  to 
the  whole  structure  of  equality  and 
equity  in  the  pajang  of  employees?  I 
put  that  question  now  because  It  will 
arise.  It  will  be  oiu"  responsibility  to 
recognize  that  it  would  set  into  motion 
new  forces  for  new  demands  by  both 
the  civilian  employees  and  the  military. 
Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  has  prop- 
erly emphasized  what  will  happen  if 
Congress  takes  such  action. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  afraid  there 
will  be  serious  efforts  in  that  direction; 
and  that  is  why  I  am  speaking  on  the 
subject  today. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  for  his  complete  knowledge  of 
the  items  that  were  discussed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 
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Mr.  GAMMON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  %>n^  CteallnA. 

Ur.  THUBMOND.  I  commend  the 
abl«  and  dlaUngulahed  Senator  from 
Nevada  for  ttM  fine  manner  In  which 
he  hac  ^ft~'V^  the  military  pay  bill.  I 
feel  that  tlM  pay  bill  U  entirely  justified. 
There  hatv  kaen  a  number  of  pay  raises 
for  ciTlliana  In  the  Oovernment.  but 
this  will  bo  the  first  time  in  5  years  that 
Congress  will  have  provided  a  pay  raise 
for  the  miUtary. 

Our  mlUtanr  personnel  undergo  a 
great  manj  hasards  and  inconveniences. 
They  are  ordered  to  various  parts  of  the 
world  on  short  notice.  Sometimes  their 
families  can  aoeompany  them:  some- 
times they  oumot  I  do  not  luiow  of 
any  segment  of  our  population  that 
loves  Its  country  more  than  does  the 
military.  I  do  not  know  of  any  segment 
of  the  popalation  which  Is  rendering 
greater  sei^lee  than  our  military  per- 
sonneL  Tbsy  are  patriotic,  public 
spirited,  flae  dtlsens.  In  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  are  located,  they  par- 
Ucipate  In  activities  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  coaunnnlty  and  for  the  overall 
betterment  of  their  particular  section 
and  theNatkm. 

I  am  itroud  that  the  subcommittee  has 
recommended  the  increase,  and  I  am 
glad  that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices has  apiKtMred  the  increase.  Again  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  the  outstanding  work 
he  has  dona. 

Mr.  GAMMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  IiAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  .Senator  yield  for  half  a  minute? 

Mr.  GAMMON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  OMo. 

Mr.  LAU8CHJS.  I  voted  against  the 
civilian  pay  increase  because  I  was  of 
the  conviction  that  It  would  set  into 
force  certain  pressures.  However,  al- 
though I  voted  against  the  civilian  pay 
Increase,  I  shall  vote  for  the  military 
pay  increase.  I  would  not  be  fair  unless 
I  did. 

Mr.  CANN<Mf.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  support. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  uiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GAMMON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARIUBTT.  I  wi&h  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  of  Senators  who  have 
already  been  heard  in  praise  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  for  his  effective  floor 
leadership  of  the  Intricate,  complex  bill 
which  he  has  reported.  I  am  sure  we 
are  all  In  his  service  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  presenting  the  bill  in  gen- 
eral, althoui^  not  In  every  last  particu- 
lar, as  I  Shan  shortly  seek  to  demon- 
strate. 

At  the  outart.  I  believe  the  committee. 
In  reaching  what  is  described  in  the  com- 
mittee report  as  a  "new  concept  of  for- 
eign duty  pay."  has  evolved  a  better  and 
more  sensihle  arrangement  for  taking 
care  of  this  subject,  which  is  so  Impor- 
tant to  so  many  military  men  in  so  many 
places. 

Is  my  reooUectlon  correct  that  in  the 
othter  body  a  determination  was  finally 
made  to  eMminste  Hawaii  as  a  foreign 
duty  atatioaf 


Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
interpretation  of  the  bill  now  before  tlie 
Senate.  In  saying  that  the  committee  has 
decided  that  wherever  the  foreign  duty 
pay  should  prevail,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  charged  with  Uie  responsibility 
of  making  the  ultimate  delermination? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  applaud  that  de- 
cision because  it  seems  to  me  It  is  highly 
pertinent.  As  you  know,  foreign  duty 
pay  has  been  granted  in  Hawaii:  and 
LkewLse  in  Ala^ika.  I  know  personally 
that  it  was  needed  in  Alaska  because  of 
the  much  higher  cost  of  living  there. 
But  I  know  that  comparisons  between 
the  cost  of  living  in  Alaska  or  anywhere 
else  and  Washington.  DC,  for  example, 
may  change  between  one  pay  bill  and 
another.  For  that  reason,  and  for 
others.  I  think  this  solution  is  the  very 
best  that  could  have  been  readied.  I 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  committee  itself  for 
presenting  the  bill  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  there  i.s  one  conclusion 
of  the  committee  with  which  I  am  in 
basic  disagreement,  for  reasons  I  shall 
seek  to  explain  I  desire  to  offer  tlie 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

Mr.  CANNON.  An  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  f  Mr.  Oold- 
WATKs]  is  now  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tliat 
amendment  Is  now  pending. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Does  the  S«^nator 
wLsh  me  to  withdraw  my  amendment  for 
the  time  being? 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  Uie  Senator  from 
Arizona  were  present,  I  should  like  to 
have  action  taken  on  his  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  proposed  to  be  offered  by  thr 
Senator  from  Alaska  Ls  not  now  in  order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  withdraw  it  tem- 
porarily, at  the  request  of  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  shall  offer  it 
under  technically  permissible  circum- 
stances, when  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  shall  have  been 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  express  my 
support  of  the  bill,  both  In  respect  of  the 
active  personnel  duty  and  In  respect  of 
retirees,  who  have  made  known  to  my 
office  the  need  of  an  adjustment  of  their 
compensation. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  I  have 
served  long  eiu>ugh  without  having  to 
depend  upon  military  pay  for  a  llvinp. 
But  for  those  who  are  aware  of  the  sen- 
sitivity and  gentility  which  are  the  lot  of 
the  officer  cadre  in  the  military  service, 
which  is  generally  accompanied  by  a 
complete  Inability  to  maintain  high 
standards,  the  situation  becomes  a  little 
shabby  and  a  little  unhsippy.  I  think 
we  have  been  remiss  in  bringing  our 
military  pay  situation  up  to  the  real 
standard  of  quality  living  to  which  offi- 
cers are  entitled. 

I  have  been  through  the  command 
general  staff  school,  and  I  know  tlie  de- 


gree of  training  and  skill  which  would 
command  in  private  industry  two  or 
three  times,  even,  what  the  Increased 
pay  scale  will  now  grant. 

In  the  enlisted  grades,  there  Is  yet  an- 
other problem.  It  Is  often  the  problem 
of  helping  others  to  maintain  them- 
.solvcs.  Many  young  people  come  from 
families  where  earnings  are  very  Impor- 
tant. On  the  whole.  I  think  our  troops 
are  extremely  solicitous  about  their  fam- 
ily responsibilltie.s. 

TTie  Image  of  the  crap-.shootlng  sol- 
dier is  no  longer  prevalent.  There  are 
still  some  of  them;  and  everyone  loves  to 
have  a  Rood  time:  but  such  an  extreme 
image  is  out  of  date  and  is  becoming  ob- 
sole.scent.  Young  people  take  seriously 
their  responsibilities  to  their  families 
and  their  own  future.  So  the  problem 
of  the  younger  group,  who  repre.sent  the 
enlisted  men.  Is  again  the  problem  of  re- 
tention. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  Join  with  other 
Senators  In  expressing  appreciation  for 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  and  for  the 
fine,  dedicated  work  done  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  especially  the  member  of  the 
committee  who  Is  in  charge  of  the  bill  on 
the  floor.  I  express  my  support  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  kind  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  It  not  true  that 
In  a  certain  8en.se.  and  a  very  practical 
sense,  the  passage  of  this  bill  could  be 
considered  as  a  move  In  the  direction  of 
economy,  rather  than  a  move  in  the  area 
of  increased  costs? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  believe  It  could  cer- 
tainly well  be  considered  so.  I  hope 
that  by  metms  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  we  shall  be  able  to  save  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  the  training  costs,  as  well 
as  a  substantial  amount  of  the  personnel 
replacement  costs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  an  Illustration, 
can  the  Senator  from  Nevada — who  Ls 
doing  an  excellent  job  in  managing  this 
bill — state  to  the  Senate  how  much,  fw 
example.  It  costs  the  Government  to 
train  a  pilot  In  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand? Perhaps  the  exact  figure  is  not 
readily  at  hand;  but  is  it  not  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars? 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  Is  In  the  hundieds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  although  the 
exact  figure  is  a  difficult  one  to  pinpKJint. 
But  it  has  been  reliably  estimated  that, 
when  all  the  training  costs  incident  to 
attaining  proficiency  in  handling  such 
aircraft  are  taken  mto  consideration, 
the  cost  Is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$825,000  to  train  a  B-52  pilot. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  train  only  one 
pilot? 

Mr  CANNON.  Yr.s.  to  train  only  one 
pilot. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  if  because  of 
the  necessities  of  his  family,  he  leaves 
the  service,  what  happens  to  that  invest- 
ment by  the  Goveriunent? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Investment  cer- 
tamly  Is  lost,  because  the  Government 
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must  then  proceed  to  train  a  replace- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  much 
as  I  should  like  to  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  I  believe  the  record 
clearly  shows  that  the  Department  is 
going  to  keep  this  problem  under  con- 
tinuous review,  smd  will  report  to  Con- 
gress. That  Is  shown  by  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Paul  at  the  hearing;  and  it  is 
referred  to  In  the  report.  An  additional 
uncertainty  would  be  added  by  the  Sen- 
ators  amendment,  through  Its  use  of 
the  words  "when  productivity  changes" — 
which  in  and  of  Itself  Is  not  a  definitive 
term.  I  hope  that  when  and  if  the  bill 
in  Its  present  form  is  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  House  can  be  Induced  to  go  along 
with  the  amendments  we  now  have — and 
some  exploratory  action  along  that  line 
has  been  taken — so  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  conference,  and  therefore 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  can  be  enacted 
into  law. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  much  as  I 
dislike  to  do  so,  I  feel  constrained  to  op- 
pose this  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment;  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
join  me  In  rejecting  It,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  needed  and  that  the  entire 
problem  Is  covered  by  the  present  as- 
surances of  the  Department. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  I  had  the  same  confidence  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has. 
All  along  we  have  had  assurances  that 
these  matters  were  under  constant  sur- 
veillance; but  not  since  1958  have  there 
been  any  general  recommendations  on 
the  problem. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  military  man  Is  always  the  low  man 
on  the  legislative  totem  pole.  All  other 
Covernment  employees  quite  regularly 
receive  pay  increases.  We  know  that 
every  2  years  we  can  expect  the  postal 
employees  to  lobby  for  a  pay  increase; 
and  because  they  have  great  poUtlcai 
weight,  they  usually  get  what  they  want. 
We  know  that  when  other  civil  employees 
need  increased  pay,  they  also  can  rely 
upon  their  political  strength,  and  are 
able  to  pet  what  they  ask. 

But  I  point  out  that  the  armed 
services  do  not  possess  the  unified  polit- 
ical strength  to  be  found  in  other 
branches   of   the   Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada has  objected  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"producthlty."  Yesterday,  in  the  de- 
bate on  this  subject  before  the  full  com- 
mittee, when  he  objected  to  use  of  the 
word  "comparability,"  I  deleted  It,  and. 
Instead,  took  the  language  of  the  re- 
ix)rt;  namely: 

There  has  been  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Oefenae  a  procedurv  whereby 
military  compensation  wlU  be  k«pt  under 
continuing  review  and  that  prompt  racom- 
mendatlons  would  be  made  to  the  Congress 
In  the  future  whenever  It  Is  determined  that 
military  pay  Is  not  keeping  abrMst  of  pro- 
ductivity changes  In  car  gexMnl  eoonomy. 
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Perhaps  "productivity"  was  not  the 
best  word  for  Mr.  Paul  to  use;  but,  as 
a  businessman,  I  understand  what  he  was 
referring  to.  In  the  market,  pay  Is  gen- 
erally judged  on  the  basis  of  productivity, 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  Judge  the  mili- 
tary in  this  way,  nor  do  I  suggest  that 
we  do  so.    But  when  Mr.  Paul  says : 

Whenever  It  Is  determined  that  military 
pay  is  not  keeping  abreast  of  productivity 
changes — 


All  he  is  saying  is,  in  effect,  that  mili- 
tary pay  is  not  keeping  up  with  the  gen- 
eral Increase  found  in  the  economy,  be- 
cause in  the  economy,  when  productivity 
changes  upward,  pay  either  goes  up 
voluntarily  or  goes  up  by  bargaining. 

So  I  can  find  no  basis  for  the  objec- 
tion of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  particularly,  because 
I  have  changed  my  original  amendment 
In  order  to  make  it  coincide  with  the 
language  to  which  he  has  referred.  I 
think  it  would  be  much  stronger  if  It 
were  a  part  of  the  legislation,  so  that 
Congress  could  have  a  continuing  re- 
sponsibility in  seeing  to  it  that  the  De- 
fense Department  did,  in  effect,  maintain 
a  continuing  study  of  the  relationship 
of  military  pay  to  other  governmental 
pay  and  to  the  general  cost  of  living  and 
to  the  pay  across  the  coimtry  in  the 
economy. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
will  accept  my  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  and  thus  avoid  the 
necessity  of  having  the  Senate  vote  on 
my  proposal.  But  I  shall  abide  by  what- 
ever decision  the  Senate  reaches. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  an- 
swer to  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I  point 
out  that  Congress  has  a  continuing  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area.  We  have  that 
responsibility  regardless  of  whether  such 
a  provision  is  written  into  the  law.  I 
believe  the  representations  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  certainly 
clear.  We  are  mindfiil  of  what  they  are, 
and  we  are  in  a  position  to  enforce  them 
if  the  Department  does  not  follow  them 
out — although  I  believe  it  will  do  so. 

Furthermore,  in  this  case  our  concern 
is  not  solely  with  cost-of-living  Increases. 
The  question  is  what  pay  must  be  given 
the  trained  personnel  now  in  the  services 
in  order  to  keep  them  there.     For  ex- 
ample, from  the  time  of  enactment  of 
the  Pay  Act  to  the  present  time  there 
was  a  net  increase  of  approximately  5 
percent  in  the  cost  of  living,  up  to  the 
last  date  for  which  we  have  figures.    Yet 
In  this  bill  we  are  providing  more  than 
that  percentage  of  pay  increase  for  the 
military.     I   know   that  certainly   that 
could  be  answered  by  the  argument  that 
they  had  not  been  adequately  compen- 
sated theretofore;  but  the  point  is  that 
we  bear  this  responsibility,  and  we  can 
decide  what  the  correct  pay  increase  is. 
All  of  us  feel  that  certainly  it  should  be 
more  than  the  mere  cost-of-living  In- 
crease from  1958  to  the  present  time — 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we  encoun- 
ter some   rather   high    percentage    in- 
creases In  many  of  the  areas  where  re- 
tention problems  exist,  and  we  do  XK)t 
adopt    the   same    percentage    increases 
straight  across  the  board.    Some  receive 
a  much  higher  percentage  increase  than 


others  do.  For  example,  we  gave  a  5-per- 
cent increase  for  the  E-4'8  and  E-5's 
with  2  years'  service  who  end  2  years  of 
service  and  are  Just  completing  their 
training  status,  and  an  8.9  and  a  12.5 
percentage  increase  for  commissioned 
officers  in  the  lower  grades.  Yet,  for 
example,  under  this  bill  a  captain  re- 
ceives a  23  percent  increase.  If  we  were 
following  the  theory  of  basing  the  in- 
crease in  pay  along  cost-of-living  lines, 
certainly  we  would  not  be  giving  quite 
that  much  of  a  percentage  increase.  But 
we  are  trying  to  apply  the  big  percentage 
and  the  big  increase  in  the  areas  where 
needed. 

Therefore,  I  respectfully  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  reject  the  Senator's  smiendment  to 
the  committee  amendment,  and  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  basis  on  which  I  believe  we 
can  properly  proceed  in  order  to  see  to 
it  that  these  people  are  adequately  paid. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GOIJ5WATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  finding  fault  with  the  proposed 
Increases.  I  think  the  committee  has 
rendered  outstanding  service.  However 
I  think,  as  some  others  do,  that  In  some 
aresis  the  Increases  are  inadequate;  but 
I  realize  this  Is  the  best  bill  we  are  going 
to  get. 

My  point  is  that  It  has  been  5  years 
since  we  have  given  this  matter  atten- 
tion. I  realize  it  Is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress ;  but  I  would  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  as  long  ago  as  1958,  or  possibly 
1959.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  take  care  of 
recomputablllty. 

Only  within  the  past  2  weeks  has  there 
been  any  action  of  a  substantive  nature 
in  the  committee  on  that  point.    So  we 
have  not  been  taking  care  of  our  respon- 
sibilities.   I  have  every  confidence  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon] 
will  see  to  it  that  Congress  acts.    But 
the  problem  Is  a  contlntdng  one.     Re- 
tention is  one  of  the  problems  faced  by 
the  military.    In  my  travels  around  the 
military  bases  of  our  country  I  find  that 
the  feeling  is  not  so  much  what  mem- 
bers of  the  military  are  receiving  today 
but  what  they  will  receive  in  their  next 
grade,  what  they  will  receive  on  up  the 
line,  and,  finally,  what  they  wUl  be  able 
to  look  forward  to  In  the  way  of  retire- 
ment pay.    I  suggest  that  the  addition 
of  the  amendment  to  the  bill  would  re- 
lieve the  minds  of  those  in  our  country 
who  worry  that  we  in  the  Congress  do 
not  seem  to  care  too  much  about  the 
military  because,  after  all,  they  are  not 
a    political    force.    They    cannot   come 
marching  in  here  in  their  uniforms  and 
demand  that  we  do  this,  that,  and  the 
other  thing.    At  the  same  time,  we  are 
subjected  to  that  kind  of  beseechment 
on  the  part  of  organized  bodies  of  Gov- 
ernment employees.    I  cannot  see  that 
any  harm  would  result  to  the  proposed 
legislation  by  the  addition  of  the  amend- 
ment.   I  have  every  Intention  of  voting 
for  the  bill.    I  have  never  opposed  such 
a  measure  In  the  subcommittee  or  in  the 
full  C(Mnmlttee.    But  I  cannot  follow  the 
argument    of    the    Senator    that    the 
amendment  would  be  a  hindrance  either 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  or  in  the  con- 
ference with  the  other  body. 
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It  we  erer  added  up  what  it  would 
coat  adequAtely  to  pay  the  military  and 
compared  that  ooet  to  what  It  is  costing 
US  every  year  to  r^lace  members  of  the 
Armed  Foreea.  we  would  find  that  the 
coet  of  paying  the  military  an  adequate 
sum  and  keeping  them  from  worry  would 
be  far  less  than  the  cost  of  retraining. 
Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  will  consider  favorably  the 
amendment. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
OoLDWATsa]  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  PRX8IDINO  OPFICE31.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLBTT.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
turn to  the  amendment  arena,  com- 
pletely hopeful  but  not  expecting  that 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  will 
treat  my  amendment  dlHerently  than  he 
did  that  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  I  offer  an  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 
The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  be  stated. 

The  Cmxr  CXmmk.  On  page  18.  below 
line  12,  it  Is  proposed  to  strike  out  "or 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,"  in 
footnote  1  of  the  pay  table,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  or  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
BAKTLrrr]  to  the  committee  amendment. 
Mr.  BARTLBTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
express  the  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  will  be  willing  to  accept  my 
amendment  with  a  very  brief  explana- 
tion on  my  part.  If  he  is  not.  I  am,  of 
course,  prepared  to  discuss  the  amend- 
ment at  greater  length. 

The  amendment  would  give  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard,  who  is  a 
full  admiral,  the  same  pay  as  the  other 
service  chiefs  receive.  Under  the  bill 
adopted  by  the  corresponding  committee 
in  the  other  body  and  approved  by  the 
other  body,  the  service  chiefs  of  the 
strictly  military  services  and  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard  are  placed 
on  a  pay  plateau  which  is  absolutely 
identical.  The  Senate  committee  al- 
tered that  principle.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  other  chiefs — the  other 
chiefs  being  those  contrasted  with  the 
Coast  Guard  Commandant — now  receive 
$1,875  a  month,  and  it  is  proposed  that 
they  receive  $1,970. 

The  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard 
now  receives  $1,700,  and  under  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill  he  would  be  in- 
creased in  pay  only  5  percent,  or  $85. 
Thus  the  difference  between  the  pay  of 
the  service  chiefs  at  this  time  and  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  would 
be  increased  rather  than  diminished.  I 
scarcely  know  the  present  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard.  Admiral  Roland, 
although  I  am  sure  that  he  is  a  most 
competent  man  or  he  would  not  occupy 
the  position  that  he  does.    He  succeeds 


a  long  and  distinguished  line  of  pred- 
ecessors. 

The  Coast  Guard  was  founded  before 
the  start  of  the  19th  century.  The  offi- 
cers and  men  in  that  service  are  in 
military  service  in  wartime.  Then  they 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  US  Navy. 
In  peacetime  they  are  under  the  Treas- 
ury. But  the  requirements  imposed 
UE>on  them  in  wartime  or  in  peacetime 
are  of  a  very  coiisiderable  order  of  mag- 
nitude. The  Cotist  Guard  has  di-scharged 
its  responsibilities  to  this  Nation  mag- 
nificently. I  suspect  that  it  will  be  said 
that,  after  all.  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard  does  not  have  as  many  men 
under  his  command  as  does  a  service 
chief.  That  is  true,  for  the  record  shows 
that  at  present  there  are  31,868  officers 
and  men  in  the  Coast  Guard.  So  it  is 
obviously  true  that  that  number  is  far 
short  of  the  number  of  officers  and  men 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  the  smallest  of  the 
services,  numbering  almost  190.000. 

But  I  submit  that  pay  ought  not  to  be 
based  entirely — and  perhaps  not  at  all — 
upon  the  number  of  men  and  officers  un- 
der the  command  of  a  service  chief, 
whether  he  be  military,  as  such,  or  the 
Coast  Guard.  I  suggest  that  the  re- 
sporislbUities  which  devolve  upon  a 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  can- 
not be  regarded  as  less  than  those  of 
the  service  chiefs  and  are  in  fact  not 
less,  and  that  we  as  a  Nation  who  have 
tended  to  neglect  the  Coast  Guard  should 
face  what  I  regard  as  a  necessity  for 
upgrading  this  vital  .service. 

This  would  be  one  small  step  In  the 
process.  The  Coast  Guard  Fleet,  as 
those  who  have  studied  it  know.  Is  out- 
moded and  outdated.  The  Coast  Guard 
Is  submitting  a  new  plan  for  a  modern- 
ized fleet.  When  that  fleet  is  in  being, 
the  Coast  Guard  will  be  able  to  serve  our 
Nation  even  better  than  It  does  now. 

Mr.  President,  not  every  company  in 
the  United  States — not  every  Industry, 
not  every  business  establishment — pays 
its  chief  executive  officer  according  to 
the  numb>er  of  men  on  the  company  pay- 
roll. Other  factors  must  be  considered. 
In  my  Judgment,  it  Is  so  In  the  present 
case.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
will  be  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 
The  country  will  be  the  gainer  if  he 
does 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  reluc- 
tantly rise  to  oppose  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska.  He  has  made 
several  points  that  I  believe  should  be 
answered.  One  is  that  the  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard  would  not  receive 
as  much  of  an  increase  as  would  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

I  point  out  that  he  would  get 
the  same  percentage  increase  He  would 
get  a  5-percent  increase,  the  same  as 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  get. 
That  Ls  all  they  would  get. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  pointed  out 
that  the  Commandant  does  not  havp 
many  men  under  his  command.  That 
Is  true  I  know  he  has  a  high  degree  of 
responsibility.  I  point  out  that  at  pres- 
ent he  gets  the  same  basic  pay  and  sub- 
sistence and  quarters  allowances  as  a 
four-star  general. 

There  are  only  five  officers  who  get  the 
additional   basic   pay,   and   those   were 


specified  In  the  1958  Pay  Act.  They  are 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  The  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Ls  not  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

As  the  Senator  correctly  says,  the 
Commandant  has  approximately  32,000 
men  under  his  command.  Let  us  look 
at  some  others  who  might  well  be  In 
the  same  categoi->'.  if  we  were  to  act  on 
that  basis. 

First  Is  the  commander  of  NATO. 
Certainly  that  Is  an  extremely  responsi- 
ble assignment.  He  has  many  more  men 
under  his  command  than  does  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard.  Yet  he 
gets  the  same  O-IO  basic  pay,  quarters, 
subsistence  as  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Another  Is  the  commander  of  the 
US.  Army  In  Europe,  who  has  many 
more  men  under  his  command  than  does 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
Also  the  corps  commanders,  who  are 
four-star  officers. 

The  commander  of  the  U.S.  forces  in 
Korea  gets  exactly  the  same  basic  pay, 
quarters  and  subsistence  allowance  as 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
yet  he  has  many  more  men  under  his 
command.  He  certainly  has  a  high  de- 
gree of  responsibility. 

There  are  fleet  commanders — the  com- 
manders of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Fleets — who  get  the  same  basic  pay  and 
quarters  and  subsistence  allowances. 
There  are  many  more  men  under  their 
command.  Certainly  they  have  a  high 
degree  of  responsibility. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  I 
am  sure  that  no  one  would  claim  he  does 
not  have  a  high  degree  of  responsibility. 
Yet.  as  a  four-star  officer,  he  gets  ex- 
actly the  same  basic  pay  and  quarters 
and  subsistence  allowances  as  does  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard.  In 
addition,  he  has  approximately  232.000 
men  under  his  command.  They  are  his 
responsibility.  That  number  exceeds  the 
32.000  In  the  Coast  Guard. 

I  point  out.  In  opposing  the  amend- 
ment, that  Congress  saw  fit  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose  to  grant  some  additional 
pay  to  the  Chairman  and  the  Members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard  is  not  in 
that  category.  Therefore  I  must  oppose 
the  amendment,  based  on  the  pay  of 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
unless  consideration  Is  given  to  all  the 
others  who  occupy  four-star  positions  or 
positions  of  like  responsibility. 

In  closing.  I  point  out  that  all  these 
officers  occupy  responsible  positions. 
They  are  to  be  given  a  5-percent  Increase 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  The  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard  will  get  a 
5-percent  Increase,  from  $1,700  a  month 
to  $1,785  a  month  in  basic  pay:  for  a 
total  pay  and  allowances  figure  of  $28,471 
a  year,  or  $5,000  more  than  the  pay  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska. 
I  respectfully  urge  the  Senate  to  re- 
ject the  amendment. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  reply  for 
one  moment,  I  should  not  care.  In  any 
case,  to  denigrate  the  Jobs  thrust  upon 
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the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Navy  com- 
manders whom  the  Senator  named.  We 
all  know  the  size  arkd  scope  and  Impor- 
tance of  those  assignments.  In  my  opin- 
ion, at  least,  there  is  one  essential  dif- 
ference between  those  men  and  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  that 
difference  is  that  he  is  the  head  of  an 
entire  service  with  worldwide  responsi- 
bility in  these  days.  Whether  the  estab- 
lishment Is  large  or  small  is  not  especial- 
ly the  point.  It  seems  to  me. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  read  all 
throut^h  the  1958  hearings,  for  they  were 
rather  voluminous;  but  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  I  at  least  scanned  through  them, 
and  nowhere  did  I  see  any  reference  to 
the  pay  of  the  service  chiefs  being  based 
upon  their  presence  on  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  That  may  have  been  the  case, 
but  I  did  not  see  it  noted. 

Prom  that  fact  I  can  only  adduce  that 
these  officers  were  paid  because  of  head- 
ing up  their  respective  services. 

In  conclusion  I  can  only  say,  In  light 
of  the  opposition  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  that  I  shall  not,  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  press  for  a  vote 
on  my  amendment. 

This  is  one  of  the  times  when  I  trust 
my  friends  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  be  adamant  on  the  proposition 
they  endorsed  when  they  sent  the  bill 
to  the  Senate;  namely,  that  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard  should  re- 
ceive the  same  pay  as  the  military  serv- 
ice chiefs. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
a  technical  amendment. 

On  page  19  there  has  been  an  error  In 
the  printing  opposite  the  fifth  printed 
line,  the  '0-2"  category,  with  "over  22" 
years  of  service.  The  figure  should  be 
"$550"  Instead  of  '$650".  I  offer  the 
amendment  to  correct  the  figure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
matlon  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  19, 
in  the  line  relating  to  pay  grade  "0-2" 
with  "over  22  years  of  service  computed 
under  section  205",  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "$650"  and  to  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$550". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada to  the  committee  amendment. 

Tlie  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr,  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  my 
amendment  No.  1,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clekk.  On  iMge  34, 
line  11.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  "or". 

On  page  34.  between  lines  11  and  12,  It 
^  proposed  to  Insert  the  following: 

(2)  u  entitled,  while  on  duty  In  Hawaii, 

to;  or 


^ 


On  page  34,  line  12,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "(2)"  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "(3)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  FoNG]  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  at  the  out- 
set I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  for  bring- 
ing the  bill  to  the  Senate  for  a  vote. 

Earlier  I  appeared  before  the  Special 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  urged  that  the  com- 
mittee adopt  the  principle  of  compara- 
bility for  military  pay,  a  principle  which 
I,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  approved,  and 
which  was  adopted  in  last  year's  pay  bill 
for  Federal  classified  and  postal  person- 
nel. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  not  seen  fit  to  adopt  this  principle  in 
H.R.  5555,  although  Congress  adopted 
the  principle  last  year  for  our  civil  serv- 
ice employees. 

Under  present  law.  every  year  a  survey 
Is  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
to  determine  whether  salaries  paid  to  our 
Federal  civil  servants  are  comparable  to 
that  being  paid  in  private  industry. 

Based  on  the  BLS  statistics  the  Presi- 
dent Is  directed  to  present  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  and  the  Congress  is  sup- 
posed to  enact  a  salary  schedule  for  civil 
sendee  employees  in  conformity  with  the 
findings  of  the  BLS  and  the  President's 
recommendations . 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
not  Incorporated  in  this  bill  the  prin- 
ciple of  comparability  which  was  given 
to  our  civil  servants  last  year.  However, 
I  understand  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  been  requested  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  make  periodic  studies  of 
military  pay  comparability  with  salaries 
of  the  Federal  civil  service  and  private 
Industry  and  report  back  to  the  com- 
mittee for  appropriate  action.  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  committee  for  re- 
questing such  surveys.  I  hope  when  the 
survey  results  come  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  future  years,  the 
committee  will  follow  the  principle  of 
comparability,  and  make  the  necessary 
military  pay  increases. 

Although  I  regret  that  the  principle  of 
comparability  has  not  been  Incorporated 
In  this  pay  bill,  still,  at  least,  the  bill  does 
give  Increased  pay  to  our  military  per- 
sonnel, which  is  sorely  needed. 

So  I  will  vote  for  the  bill  Eind  urge  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  pro- 
posed would  restore  to  enlisted  person- 
nel from  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
now  serving  in  Hawaii  what  they  are 
now  receiving  in  special  pay  commonly 
known  as  oversea  pay.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law.  our  enlisted  men  from  the  main- 
land United  States,  Alaska,  and  U.S.  pos- 
sessions serving  In  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
the  State  of  Alaska.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  other  U.S.  posses- 
sions, receive  this  special  pay. 

The  present  bill  would  delete  the  pro- 
vision In  existing  law  giving  oversea  pay 
in  such  a  way  that  enlisted  men  from 


other  parts  of  the  United  States  serving 
in  Hawaii  would  not  receive  the  special 
pay. 

I  note  that  discretion  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  give  this  pay  to  servicemen  serving  in 
noncontinental  U.S.  areas  if  he  feels  such 
special  pay  should  be  given  due  to  fac- 
tors such  as  undesirable  climate,  lack  of 
normal  community  faciUties,  and  inac- 
cessibility of  location. 

I  note  that  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  deleting  this  item,  accord- 
ing to  its  report,  said  the  climate  in 
Hawaii  is  salubrious  and  that  because 
of  this  very  fine  climate  the  oversea  pay 
should  not  be  given  to  enlisted  men  serv- 
ing in  Hawaii. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  Members  of  Congress  who  claim  that 
favorable  climate  is  a  reason  for  the 
elimination  of  oversea  pay  for  Hawaii 
from  the  bill  that  one  just  cannot  eat 
climate.  The  original  law  giving  men 
in  the  service  special  pay  for  service  out- 
side the  Continental  United  States  was 
enacted  In  1949. 

In  1958  Congress  reenacted  these  pro- 
visions when  it  gave  Increases  in  salaries 
to  enlisted  personnel. 

Therefore,  this  matter  was  before  the 
Congress  in  1949  and  in  1958.  I  have 
checked  all  the  reports,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  the  reasons  for  grant- 
ing this  special  pay  for  personnel  serv- 
ing in  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  but  I  surmise  that  it 
was  due  to  insularity  and  the  high  cost 
of  living  in  these  areas.  The  insularity 
and  high  costs  of  living  are  still  with  us. 
The  most  recent  cost-of-living  survey 
taken  by  the  State  Department  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  only  last  October  shows 
that  the  overall  cost  of  living  In  Hawaii 
is  15  percent  higher  than  it  Is  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Expenses  for 
travel  In  Hawaii  are  24  percent  higher 
than  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Hous- 
ing expenses  are  likewise  24  percent 
higher.  New  cars,  newspapers,  and 
other  such  items,  exceed  the  cost  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  26  percent. 

These  costs  must  be  paid  by  our  mili- 
tary enlisted  men  in  Hawaii  because 
these  items  are  part  of  everyday  living. 
We  import  into  Hawaii  two-thirds  of 
our  consumer  goods  and  60  percent  of  our 
edibles. 

The  special  duty  pay  received  by  en- 
listed men  serving  in  Hawaii  would  be 
only  10  percent  of  the  base  pay  for  a  pri- 
vate, and  only  5  percent  of  that  of  a 
master  sergeant.  Even  if  my  proposal 
was  enacted,  it  would  be  5  to  10  percent 
below  what  is  required  for  the  cost  of 
Uving  when  one  compares  It  with  that 
prevsuling  in  Washington.  D.C. 

Because  of  these  facts,  Congress  would 
be  justified  In  retaining  this  special  pay 
for  enlisted  men  serving  in  Hawaii.  The 
Defense  Department  has  Indicated  that 
Alaska  duty  would  qualify  as  a  special 
pay  duty  post. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  to  H.R.  5555  now  before  the 
Senate. 

I  am  urging  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  on  the  groimd  that  our  en- 
listed men  are  now  receiving  this  pay. 
and  that  the  conditions  which  initially 
caused  the  enactment  of  this  provision 
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by  the  Congress  are  still  with  us.  The 
high  cost  of  living  is  still  with  us  in  Ha- 
waii and  I  feel  that  enlisted  men  serving 
in  Hawaii  deserve  to  have  this  special 
pay. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
reluctantly  to  oppose  the  amendment  of 
my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii I  must  say  that  I  was  thinking  of 
talcing  a  trip  to  Hawaii,  but  after  his  non- 
chamber-of-commerce  interpolation,  I 
am  not  sure  I  would  undertake  the  trip. 

We  have  adopted  in  this  bill  an  en- 
tirely new  concept  for  foreign  duty  pay, 
which  places  discretion  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  a  specific  purpose, 
so  that  areas  that  are  truly  hardship 
areas  can  be  classified  as  such  and  the 
personnel  can  draw  pay  for  that  type  of 
service. 

We  have  a  saving  provision  in  the  bill 
which  will  assure  that  none  of  the  en- 
listed personnel  now  living  in  Hawaii 
wUl  be  reduced  In  total  pay.  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  if  Hawaii  were  de- 
termined to  be  a  nonforeign  duty  station. 
We  adopted  that  saving  clause  specifi- 
cally so  that  no  enlisted  man  would  suf- 
fer by  reason  of  a  declaration  of  some 
foreign  location  to  that  of  a  nonforeign 
duty  pay  station. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  Senate  to  op- 
pose the  amendment,  because,  if  it 
passed,  it  destroys  the  entire  basis  of  the 
new  concept  we  have  outlined  in  the  bill 
for  foreign  duty  pay.  which  we  think  is  a 
good  one.  and  one  that  the  Secretary  will 
implement  In  a  proper  manner.  I  am 
sure  if  he  should  determine  Hawaii  were 
a  hardship  station,  foreign  duty  pay 
would  be  authorized.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  determined  it  was  not  deter- 
mined to  be  a  hardship  station,  that  de- 
termination would  come  into  play.  I 
may  point  out  that  no  other  State  of  the 
contiguous  48  States  can  be  interpreted 
as  a  hardship  duty  station  or  foreign 
duty  station. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said, 
originally  these  provisions  were  incor- 
porated into  law  in  1949  on  the  basis  of 
the  high  cost  of  living  in  Hawaii.  These 
provisions  were  reenacted  in  1958.  Al- 
though there  Is  a  fiexlbillty  In  this  bill 
giving  the  Secretary  of  Defense  author- 
ity to  grant  special  duty  pay  to  personnel 
serving  In  places  which  are  considered 
hardship  stations,  I  note  the  Senate  com- 
mittee report  applies  it  only  to  those 
places  which  have  an  undesirable  cli- 
mate, a  lack  of  normal  community  facil- 
ities or  inaccessible  location. 

I  feel  that  the  cost  of  living  should  be 
a  very,  very  vital  reason  for  such  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. . 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  whether  or  not 
he  feels  that  the  cost  of  living  should 
be  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  should  give 
to  personnel  serving  in  outlying  areas 
some  consideration  for  foreign  duty  pay. 
We  have  a  situation  in  Hawaii  where  the 
cost  of  living  Is  approximately  15  percent 
higher  than  that  experienced  by  the 
people  of  Washington.  DC.  I  am  cer- 
tain the  present  law  on  the  subject  was 


enacted  originally  because  of  these  rea- 
sons which  includes  hiKh  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  CANNON  I  merely  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  could 
use  a  station  allowance  at  the  present 
time,  under  the  bill,  if  he  so  desired 
Therefore,  there  is  no  tying  of  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary'  if  he  determines  that 
it  is  justified  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the 
two  previou.s  bills  relatinK  to  so-called 
foreign  duty  pay.  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred,  Hawaii  was  not  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  It  was  in  truth  and 
in  fact,  and  under  the  definitions  in  the 
bills,  a  foreign  location 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr 
Pong  1  to  the  committee  amendment 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected 

Mr.  FONG  I  had  another  amend- 
ment, amendment  No.  2  Inasmuch  as 
my  first  amendment  was  defeated.  I  will 
not  offer  my  second  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  further 
amendment 

THE    MILITARY     PAT    RAISF    BILL     IS     NEEDVD     NOW 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
today  I  believe  we  have  a  bill  before  us 
upon  whose  virtues  all  can  readily  agree 
H  R  5555  contains  a  multitude  of  virtues 
which  affect  many  miportant  areas  of 
our  society.  This  bill  will  improve  the 
quality  and  eflBciency  of  our  defense 
effort  at  tlie  same  time  that  it  strength- 
ens the  performance  of  our  economy; 
and  between  all  the  lines  of  facts  and 
figures  there  is  a  strong  element  of  social 
justice. 

MILITARY     GAINS 

In  both  the  officer  and  enlisted  ranks 
of  our  armed  services  we  are  faced  with 
a  critical  problem  of  retaining  personnel, 
especially  skilled  personnel.  The  com- 
mittee report  points  out  that  the  reten- 
tion rate  of  oCBcers  in  certain  research 
and  development  specialties  In  the  Air 
Force  Is  only  7  percent;  for  the  Army 
Engineers  it  is  18  percent.  In  the  en- 
listed ranks  the  Defense  Department  de- 
sires that  the  ratio  of  those  serving  be- 
yond their  Initial  term  of  service  be 
about  60  percent.  The  existing  ratio  Is 
about  40  percent.  To  combat  this  prob- 
lem the  bill  before  us  would  increase  the 
pay  In  the  officer  grades  an  average  of 
18  8  percent.  For  enlisted  men  the  In- 
creases would  average  16.6  percent  The 
purpose  of  such  pay  increases  Is  to  make 
mllitar>'  pay  more  competitive  with  civil- 
ian salaries  so  that  the  retention  rate, 
especially  among  the  skilled  personnel, 
will  Increase. 

To  a  great  extent  these  pay  Increases 
win  pay  for  themselves  As  the  career 
ratio  among  technical  personnel  In- 
creases, the  cost  of  training  such  per- 
sonnel decreases.  Currently  the  Defense 
Department  spends  $1  billion  per  year 
on  tralnmg  costs  Furthermore  the 
overall  efficiency  of  our  defense  effort 
will  be  Increased  to  the  extent  that  we 
raise  the  experience  level. 


ECONOMIC    GAINS 


The  $1,227,330,000  increase  In  military 
pay  authorized  by  H.R.  5555  will  have  a 
sizable  Impact  upon  the  performance  of 
the  American  economy.  The  Increased 
spending  which  will  result  from  the  fat- 
ter pay  checks  received  by  military  per- 
sonnel will  multiply  throughout  the  sys- 
tem. As  we  now  have  considerable  slack 
in  the  economy,  the  increased  demand 
will  result  In  lncrea.sed  production,  a 
lower  unemployment  rate,  an  Increase  in 
the  rate  of  investment  and  thereby  an 
increase  in  the  growth  rate. 

This  bill  Is  of  vital  concern  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas.  As  of  December  31.  1962, 
there  were  177,000  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel on  duty  In  Texas.  There  are 
mf)ie  military  personnel  in  Texas  than  in 
any  other  State  In  the  Union  due  to  our 
varied  terrain  and  favorable  climate.  In 
the  last  fiscal  year  a  total  of  $727  million 
wa.s  spent  In  Texas  by  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment: this  sum  does  not  Include 
civilian  contracts,  which  would  greatly 
Increase  the  total  The  passage  of  this 
bill  will  mean  millions  of  dollars  a  year 
in  extra  payroll  for  those  177,000  people 
who  serve  the  military  in  the  State  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  President,  after  several  years  of 
below  par  performance  the  economy  Is 
more  than  ready  for  the  boost  that  It 
will  receive  from  measures  such  as  H  R. 
5555.  acting  along  with  more  specifically 
economic  measures,  such  as  the  tax  bill. 

SOCIAL    JUSTICE 

Mr  President,  whether  in  peacetime 
or  in  war.  the  life  of  the  soldier  Is  not 
an  easy  one.  In  wartime  the  horrors 
are  too  obvious  to  warrant  an  accounting 
here.  And  in  peacetime,  although  the 
terror  is  removed  as  a  factor,  many  dis- 
comforts remain.  The  necessity  to 
change  residence  frequently,  days  and 
sometimes  years  spent  away  from  home 
and  family,  the  frequently  distasteful 
jobs  which  soldiers  must  do — these  and 
many  other  factors  do  not  render  the 
life  of  the  soldier  any  more  attractive 
when  compared  to  the  relative  ease  of 
comparable  areas  of  civilian  life.  Along 
with  these  discomforts  the  military  man 
must  depend  upon  the  will  of  Congress 
to  determine  what  remuneration  he 
shall  receive  for  his  work.  He  cannot 
ask  the  boss  for  a  raise,  nor  can  he  elect 
representatives  to  bargain  collectively 
with  the  management  of  the  enterprise. 
I  doubt  If  there  Is  one  large  business  In 
America  which  has  been  able  to  get  by 
for  5  years  without  raising  the  salary  of 
Its  employees,  but  our  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors have  not  had  a  pay  Increase  through- 
out the  preceding  half  decade.  During 
this  time,  as  throughout  the  history  of 
this  country,  our  men  in  uniform  have 
served  their  country  well.  Our  defense 
force  Is  second  to  none  in  the  world. 
Therefore  it  is  high  time  that  Congress 
acted  on  a  bill  such  as  H.R.  5555.  a  bill 
which  Increases  the  pay  of  active  duty 
personnel  by  a  total  of  $1,076,129,000. 

Another  long-overdue  action  which  is 
accomplished  by  H.R.  5555  is  to  allow 
persons  retired  prior  to  June  1.  1958.  and 
discriminated  against  in  the  Cordiner 
1958  pay  bill  to  receive  either  a  5-percent 
increase  In  pay  or  to  recompute  their  re- 
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tire  pay  under  the  basic  pay  scales  en- 
acted In  1958.  Basically  these  people 
who  were  dealt  with  so  harshly  by  the 
Cordiner  pay  bill  are  the  men  who 
fought  World  War  n.  I  have  labored 
against  this  discrimination  since  1957, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  see  this  inequity  at 
last  being  remedied  while  there  is  still 
time  to  do  some  good. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  spending  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  on  machines  for  national  de- 
fense-aircraft, ships,  tanks,  and  guns  of 
every  shape  and  size. 

Every  year  we  spend  more  dollars  on 
machines,  but  we  have  not  spent  more 
dollars  on  our  service  personnel  for  the 
past  5  years.  The  lesson  Is  obvious. 
This  bill  is  badly  needed  and  long  over- 
due. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
and  the  other  Senators  on  the  commit- 
tee, for  the  prompt  and  efficient  manner 
in  which  this  bill  has  been  handled.  The 
Senate  should  not  delay  the  passage  of 
HM.  5555  another  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  offer  my  amend- 
ment, which  applies  to  a  limited  number 
of  people,  who,  In  the  vastness  of  the 
pay  bill,  were  not  provided  for. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  36, 
line  4.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "This 
Act"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "This  Act, 
except  section  15.". 

On  page  36,  below  line  6,  It  is  proposed 
to  add  the  following  : 

BKNET-ICIASrES  ELIGIBLE  FOR  ANNITITIES 

Sk:  15.  (a)  Section  1437  of  tlUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  by  atrlltlng  out  at 
Uie  beginning  of  the  flrrt  sentence  ther«of 
"Each  annuity"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  each  annuity". 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(b)  In  any  case  in  which  a  person — 

"  ( 1 )  has  met  all  the  requirements  for  the 
receipt  of  retired  or  retainer  pay  tmder  chao- 
ter  6'/  of  this  title, 

"(2)  has  made  an  election  In  favor  of  a 
beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  under  section 
1434  of  this  title,  and 

"(3)  dies  prior  to  the  date  on  which  he 
would  have  first  become  eligible  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  retired  or  retainer  pay  under  such 
chapter  67. 

an  annuity  shall  be  paid  under  this  chapter 
to  such  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries,  w  the 
case  may  be,  upon  application  filed  by  such 
beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  as  provided  in 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, beginning  as  of  the  first  day  of  the 
month  In  which  such  person  would  have 
been  eligible  to  receive  retired  or  retainer 
pay  under  chapter  67  of  this  title  had  he 
not  died  " 

<c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  become  ef- 
fective as  of  October  1.  1953,  but  no  benefits 
shall  accrue  to  any  person  as  a  result  of  the 
enactment  of  such  amendments  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


serviceman  has  c(»npleted  every  require- 
ment for  the  annuity. 

Under  present  law  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  may  elect  to  accept  a  re- 
duced amount  of  retired  or  retainer  pay 
in  order  to  provide  an  annuity  for  his 
widow  and/or  his  children  who  are  under 
18  years  of  age  and  who  also  meet  other 
limiting  conditions.  This  annuity  may 
be  50,  25,  or  12 '2  percent  of  the  reduced 
amount  of  the  man's  retired  pay. 

In  order  for  the  intended  beneficiary 
to  qualify  for  the  annuity  the  serviceman 
must  have  been  in  receipt  of  retired  pay 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  For  the  con- 
venience of  Government  bookkeeping  an 
individual  does  not  start  receiving  retired 
pay  imtil  the  beginning  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  in  which  he  actually 
qualifies  for  retired  pay.  Thus  If  he  dies 
between  the  date  on  which  he  qualifies 
for  retired  pay  and  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing month,  his  Intended  beneficiary 
will  receive  no  annuity.  This  results 
from  a  hiatus  in  the  1953  act. 

This  amendment  will  correct  the  im- 
intended  inequity  by  amending  section 
1437  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  so 
that  In  cases  in  which  a  serviceman  has 
completed  all  the  requirements  for  the 
receipt  of  retired  pay  but  dies  between 
the  date  <xi  which  he  qualifies  and  the 
first  of  the  following  month,  his  properly 
designated  beneficiaries  will  receive  the 
annuity  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

This  inequity  in  our  laws  was  revealed 
to  me  personally  through  the  recent 
death  of  an  old  and  valued  friend.  Col. 
Robert  D.  Kirk.  Colonel  Kirk  qualified 
for  retired  pay  on  November  16,  1962, 
having  attained  age  60  and  completed 
sufficient  qualifying  service.  However, 
such  pay  could  not  become  effective  until 
December  1,  1962.  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  month  age  60  was 
attained.  Colonel  Kirk  died  on  Novem- 
ber 22. 1962.  Since  he  was  not  in  receipt 
of  retired  pay  prior  to  his  death  no  re- 
tired pay  accrued  in  his  case.  As  a  re- 
sult, his  widow  will  receive  no  annuity 
even  though  her  husband  had  completed 
every  requirement  for  the  payment  of 
such  annuity  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Had  Colonel  Kirk  lived  9  more  days  imtil 
December  1.  1962.  his  widow  would  have 
received  the  annuity.  It  had  been 
earned  before  his  death. 

After  studying  this  case  I  decided  that 
such  a  glaring  Inequity  should  be  cor- 
rected by  a  change  in  the  law  rather  than 
by  offering  a  private  bill  which  would 
affect  only  this  particular  case. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wrote  a 
letter  on  this  subject  to  former  Speaker 
of  the  House  Sam  Raybum,  In  which  he 
said: 
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person  is  fully  entitled  to  receive  retired 
pay  and  when  he  dies  before  the  1st  of 
the  next  month.  The  widow  or  children 
of  such  a  person  certainly  should  not  be 
left  penniless. 

I  believe  that  it  is  proper  that  this 
amendment  be  offered  at  this  time  for 
two  principal  reasons:  First,  It  is  ger- 
mane in  that  other  similar  adjustments 
are  included  in  H.R.  5555.  among  them 
section  13,  which  is  a  savings  provision 
for  widows  receiving  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation;  and  second,  al- 
though the  Defense  Department  has  rec- 
ommended similar  legislation  to  previous 
Congresses,  and  may  do  so  to  this  Con- 
gress, months  have  gone  by  while  this 
limited  class  of  widows  remains  without 
the  annuity  their  husbands  earned. 

In  view  of  the  minor  nature  of  the 
amendment  there  should  be  no  contro- 
versy attached  to  correcting  this  in- 
equity. It  is  a  mistake  to  tie  the  quali- 
fication for  annuities  to  receipt  of  re- 
tired pay  in  this  manner,  Mr.  President, 
since  the  two  do  not  have  any  necessary 
connection.  The  Government  has  de- 
cided that  if  a  man  serves  the  required 
type  and  amoimt  of  time  he  Is  entitled  to 
certain  benefits.  It  Is  unwise  and  un- 
fair to  deny  him  these  benefits  because 
of  an  essentially  unrelated  condition. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  telegram  which  I  received 
from  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of 
the  United  States  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washikoton,  d.C, 
_  August  5,  1963. 

Hon.  RAU>a  w.  Yarbohouoh, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington^  D.C.: 

The  Reserve  Ofllcers  Association  of  the 
United  States  strongly  supports  your  effort 
to  correct  an  inequity  that  exists  in  the  law 
governing  the  retirement  of  non-Regulars 
wherein  the  widow  of  the  retiree  who  dies 
between  the  date  that  he  legaUy  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list  and  the  date  he  receives 
his  first  paycheck  Is  caused  to  forfeit  her 
contingency  option  benefits  altogether  and 
without  recourse.  We  fervently  hope  that 
the  Senators  will  support  you  In  your  amend- 
ment to  correct  this  glaring  Inequity. 
Rbas  Adm.  a.  Jackson,  Jr., 
Acting  Executive  Director. 


WIDOW'S   P«OTECTIVE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  would  end  an  Inequity  in 
our  laws  through  which  a  very  few 
widows  of  retired  servicemen  are  de- 
prived of  their  annuity  even  though  the 


COST    AND    BUDGET    DATA 

There  will  be  a  slight  cost  which  cannot 
be  readily  estimated.  First,  there  will  be  an 
additional  amount  Initially  payable  averag- 
ing one-half  of  one  month's  retired  pay  for 
each  per*on  when  retired  under  section  1331 
of  ttUe  10.  United  States  Code.  Secondly, 
there  will  be  additional  cost  because  of  the 
few  caaes  where  siu-vlvors  will  now  become 
eligible  for  the  benefits  under  the  Contin- 
gency Option  Act.  These  costs  can  be  ab- 
sorbed by  yearly  budgets. 

This  amendment  is  limited  to  a  very 
small  group,  and  applies  only  when  the 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
since  coming  to  the  floor  I  have  talked 
to  staff  personnel  in  the  Senate — not  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee— who  were  imder  the  impression 
that  the  amendment  would  cover  a  case 
in  which  a  man  retires  at  age  57.  and 
dies  between  that  time  and  the  time  he 
becomes  60.  The  amendment  would  not 
apply  in  such  a  situation.  The  amend- 
ment provides : 

(b)   in  any  case  in  which  a  person — 
(1)    has  met  all  the  requirements  for  the 
receipt  of  retired  or  retainer  pay  under  chap- 
ter 67  of  this  title. 

He  must  have  been  old  enough;  he 
must  have  served  out  his  time.  But  be- 
cause of  this  quirk  in  the  law.  his  widow 
is  barred.  If  he  were  over  60  years  of 
age,  had  served  20  years  or  more,  was 
retired,  and  had  designated  his  wife  or 
his  children  as  annuitants  before  he 
died,   but   then  did   not   live   until   the 
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first  of  the  next  month,  the  Govern- 
ment would  my  to  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren. "You  are  through.  You  do  not 
get  a  cent  of  the  money  that  the  service- 
nian  accumulated  In  his  years  oX  service 
in  South  Vietnam  or  West  Berlin.  You 
net  nothing  because  he  did  not  live  until 
the  first  oi  the  next  month  " 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  allow  such  in- 
equiUea  to  exist  for  another  day . 

Mr.  ENQLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH     I  yield 

Mr.  ENOLE.  How  would  the  Senator 
answer  this  question?  A&sume  that  a 
man  died  33  days  after  his  retirement. 
Would  his  widow  receive  the  annuity? 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  His  widow 
would  receive  the  annuity.  U  he  lived 
32  days  after  retirement,  he  would  have 
passed  the  first  of  the  next  month.  The 
present  lav  mKthes  alike  to  Regulars 
and  Reserves,  privates  and  generals.  If 
he  retires  and  draws  his  first  check  the 
first  of  the  foUowin«  month,  the  law 
provides  that  his  widow  will  receive  his 
annuity,  if  he  were  drawing  retirement 
pay. 

Mr.  ENCU^  The  Senator  has  an- 
swered my  question.  I  supported  the 
Senator's  proposed  amendment  in  the 
subcommittee.  I  think  it  has  much 
merit.  When  a  man  retires,  and  his 
death  occtirs  between  the  time  of  his 
retirement  and  the  first  of  the  following 
month,  it  would  be  unfair  to  provide 
that  his  widow  or  his  dependents  should 
not  participate  in  his  per^ion.  The  Sen- 
ator has  adeq^Iately  answered  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  If  he  lived  until 
the  1st  of  next  month,  he  would  draw  his 
retirement  pay:  and  if  he  died  after  the 
1st  of  next  month,  his  widow  or  children 
would  draw  the  annuity. 

Mr.  ENQLE.  The  Senator  has  made  a 
good  case  for  his  amendment.  I  did  not 
support  the  other  amendment,  which  was 
somewhat  broader,  but  I  believe  this  is  a 
good  ameiKtaent,  and  I  urge  the  chair- 
man of  the  aabeommittee  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  YARBCOIOUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  for 
his  contiibatk>n  and  his  comments.  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
posal was  presented  to  the  subcommittee, 
so  this  is  not  the  first  time  It  has  been 
brought  up. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  his  further  consideration. 
The  amendment  applies  to  a  very  limited 
group  of  persons.  The  chairman  has  had 
the  whole  weight  of  the  bill  on  his  shoul- 
ders. Now  that  the  other  amendments, 
affecting  more  people  and  more  money, 
have  been  disposed  of,  I  hope  that,  on 
reconsideration,  he  will  accept  my 
amendment. 

I  caimot  conceive  of  It  disturbing  any 
relationships  between  the  two  Houses. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  amendment  is 
no  more  retroaction  than  Is  section  13  In 
the  bill,  and  is  properly  germane  to  other 
provisions  of  the  bin. 

I  appeal  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  to  accept  the 
amendment.  It  applies  to  only  a  few 
people,  and  to  a  very  limited  group. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
luctantly oppose  the  amendment,  but  I 


feel  that  I  must  oppose  it  for  several 
reasons.  As  the  Senator  .stated,  the 
amendment  was  considered  by  the  sub- 
committee, along  with  another  more 
liberal  amendment.  While  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  I  would  be  Inclined  to  sup- 
port hLs  propo.sal  m  a  separate  bill,  there 
are  two  or  three  reasons  why  I  could 
not  support  it  in  this  bill. 

Tlie  first  probltm  an.^r.s  U!idt>r  the 
Contingency  Option  Act,  a  separate  sec- 
tion of  the  code.  Under  this  act,  a 
Board  of  Actuaries  has  been  estabhsheil 
by  law,  and  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  establLshing  rates  for  a  self-sus- 
taining program. 

The  basis  of  the  argument  with  respect 
to  rates  is  that  the  person  must  t)e  draw- 
ing retirement  pay  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  When  a  man  dies  before  he  re- 
ceives his  retirement  pay,  that  is  a  very 
close  situation. 

But  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  a 
Board  of  Actuaries  in  e.stablished,  .sec- 
tion 1443,  chapter  73.  title  10.  to  establi.'^h 
a  sound  actuarial  basis  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  procram.  would  have  u.s 
legislating  specifically,  and  in  a  fashion 
which  might  affect  the  establishment  of 
the  rates  by  the  Board 

There  Is  one  feature  which  is  much 
more  serious,  to  me,  and  that  Is  the  retro- 
active feature.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment propow's  a  retroactive  date  in  1953. 
The  committee  consistently  took  the 
position,  both  in  subcommittee  and  In 
full  committee,  that  It  was  opposed  to 
retroactive  provisions  In  the  pay  bill 

Por  example,  the  hostile  tire  pay  pro- 
vision in  the  bill,  as  it  initially  was  pro- 
posed, made  the  retroactive  date  Janu- 
ary 1.  19«1.  We  opposed  that  provision 
on  the  ground  that  retroactive  pay  legis- 
lation generally  is  unsound. 

The  first  problem  is  that  If  the  pro- 
vision is  made  retroactive,  there  is  no 
legitimate  reason  for  not  making  other 
provlsiorLs  of  the  act  retroactive  This 
would  get  us  Into  the  middle  of  that 
particular  problem. 

There  is  also  the  treneral  principle  that 
the  date  of  entitlement  to  pay  .«;hould  be 
effective  only  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  law. 

We  also  considered  the  problem  of 
elimination  of  the  calendar  year  1963 
pay  date.  Using  the  same  philosophy, 
we  rejected  an  amendment  to  allow  1963 
retirees  payment  as  of  the  first  of  the 
calendar  year,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  an  undesirable  precedent  so  far 
as  the  retroactive  purposes  of  the  law 
are  concerned. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  now  adopt 
an  amendment  that  would  undo  the 
philosophy  established  in  the  bill  by  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee, 
with  respect  to  one  feature  of  the  retro- 
active revisions,  and  that  this  i.ssue  can 
be  laid  at  rest  once  and  for  all. 

I  am  sympathetic  toward  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
If  he  were  to  Introduce  his  proposal  as  a 
separate  bill  to  take  care  of  this  particu- 
lar problem.  I  would  support  it  I  have 
been  assiired  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  that  if  the 
proposal  were  offered  as  a  separate  bill. 
he  would  set  early  hearings  on  it.  so 
that  it  could  be  considered  by  the  com- 


mittee. But  I  respectfully  urge  the 
Senate  not  to  break  down  a  precedent 
that  has  been  established  In  the  law  and 
subject  Congress  to  an  inconsistent  po- 
sition, so  far  as  two  other  important 
features  of  the  bill  are  concerned. 

Mr.  YARBOROUaH.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee ba.ses  his  case  on  retroactiv- 
ity. Lf  that  argument  were  sound,  the 
Senate  could  never  correct  the  inequity. 
If  we  allowed  retroactivity  to  a  widow 
only  In  futura,  she  could  be  cut  off  with- 
out a  cent  if  her  husband  died  before  the 
first  of  the  following  month,  and  she 
would  have  no  recourse 

If  the  inequity  could  be  remedied  by 
a  ."separate  bill,  it  could  be  remedied  by 
an  amendment,  because  the  bill  amends 
sections  of  the  same  title  that  my  amend- 
ment pertains  to. 

There  is  an  amendment  to  section 
1401  Mine  would  amend  section  1437 — 
amending  the  title  and  section.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  says  my  amend- 
ment is  not  germane.  But  if  there  were 
a  strict  rule  of  germaneness,  it  would  be 
germane  under  such  a  parliamentary 
rule.  It  would  be  germane  under  the  par- 
liamentary rules  of  any  legislative  body 
In  the  world.  Although  the  Senate  has 
no  rule  of  germanenes-s.  this  amendment 
is  germane  both  to  the  subject  matter 
and  under  the  present  rules.  Therefore, 
I  .s«>t^  no  rea-son  why  my  amendment  to 
the  comimtti'e  amendment  should  not  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 

Mr  EINGLE.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  said  he  would  support 
the  amendment  if  it  was  a  separate  bill. 
He  has  said,  however,  that  it  would  cre- 
ate a  precedent.  However.  I  point  out 
that  a  separate  bill  of  this  sort  would 
create  as  much  of  a  precedent  as  such  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  would;  that  con- 
clu-sion  cannot  be  avoided. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  The  Senator  is 
exactly  correct. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  question  Ls  whether 
this  amendment  is  a  yood  one  or  a  bad 
one  I  bt^lieve  it  is  a  Rood  one.  I  do  not 
believe  a  widow  or  dependent  should  be 
deprived  of  a  pension  for  which  the  de- 
ceased per.son  was  fully  qualified,  merely 
because  he  died  between  the  time  he 
qualified  and  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
his  first  pension  check. 

So  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  with 
any  degree  of  logic  that  a  bill  for  this 
purpose  should  be  supported,  but  that 
such  an  amendment  should  be  rejected 
becau.se  it  would  establish  a  precedent. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Cahfornla  has  well 
stated  the  situation  in  regard  to  this 
amendment 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment,  in  order  to  coirect  this  gross 
injiistice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
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ment  to  the  committee  amendment  was 
adopted  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
t;est  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tlu>  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
YartK)rough  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  with- 
draw my  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  to  reconsider  is 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Senate  in  adopting  my 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
withdraw  my  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  PRESrOINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment Ls  withdrawn. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President,  I 
plan  to  introduce  a  separate  bill  on  this 
subject,  this  week.  I  understand  that  it 
is  agreed  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee will  set  the  bill  for  an  early  hear- 
ing and  will  press  for  an  early  hearing 
and  report  on  it.  so  that  the  Senate  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it,  unen- 
cumbered by  being  tied  to  the  main  bill. 
Is  that  satisfactory  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  that  if 
the  Senator  from  Texas  Introduces  a 
separate  bill  on  this  subject,  he  will  set 
It  for  an  early  hearing. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  So  that  the 
Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  these  two  matters  separately,  rather 
than  to  have  them  tied  together  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect— so  that  the  two  matters  will  not 
be  tied  together  at  this  time. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  for  his  clarifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  withdrawing  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed  to  the  conunlttee  amend- 
ment, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 


The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  biU. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  now  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  should  be  ordered 
on  the  question  of  passage  of  the  bill. 
Therefore,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
tMr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Oes],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Spark  man],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  are 
absent  chi  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bath],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Ek)DD],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Macnuson], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gee],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
tMr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennls],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
stall] would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  84, 
nays  0. 

[No.  121  Leg  ) 
YEAS — 84 


Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 


McClellan 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 


Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

RiisseU 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smatbers 

Smith 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarlwrough 

Young,  N,  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NAYS — 0 
NOT  VOTING — 16 


Aiken 

Bayh 

Dodd 

E^astland 

Fulbright 

Gore 


Humphrey 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

McGee 

Miller 

Pastore 


Pell 

Saltonstall 
Sparkman 
Stennis 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  5555)  was  passed. 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bible 


Brewster 
Burdlck 
Byrd.  Va. 
Bynl.  W.  Va. 


Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dominick 

Douglas 


Edmondson 

EUender 

Kngle 

Krvln 

Pong 

Ooldwater 

Oruening 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 


U.S.  RELEASE  OF  RESTRICTIONS 
AND  RESERVATIONS  ON  CERTAIN 
REAL  PROPERTY  IN  ARKANSAS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  12,  S.  812. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGovern  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  812) 
to  provide  for  the  release  of  restrictions 
and  reservations  on  certain  real  property 
heretofore  conveyed  to  the  State  of 
Arkansas  by  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  2,  after 
the  word  "pertain,"  to  strike  out  "to  the 
following  described  portion  of  such 
land: 

"Part  of  the  west  half  section  2  town- 
ship 2  north  range  12  west,  described  as 
follows:     Starting     at     the     northeast 
comer  of  said  west  half,   thence  west 
180  feet,  thence  south  9  degrees  30  min- 
utes west,    1,059.6  feet  along  the  west 
line  of  property  conveyed  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  city  of  North 
Little  Rock  per  deed  recorded  in  deed 
record   book  436,  page  331,  records  of 
Pulaski  County,  Arkansas,  to  the  point 
of  beginning,   said  point  being  in   the 
centerline  of  Vermont  Avenue  between 
Sixty-first    and    Sixty-second    Streets; 
from  the  r>oint  of  beginning  so  estab- 
lished continue  south  9  degrees  30  min- 
utes west  along  west  line  of  North  Little 
Rock  property  686.81  feet,  thence  south 
70  degrees  09  minutes  west  along  a  line 
50  feet  south  of  and  parallel  to  the  cen- 
terline of  Sixty-first  Street  282.57  feet, 
thence  northwesterly  along  the  center- 
line  of  New  York  Avenue  on  a  curve  to 
the  left  (chord  north  34  degrees  52  min- 
utes west  590.08  feet),  thence  north  40 
degrees  11  minutes  east  718.9  feet  along 
the  center-line  of  Sixty -second  Street, 
thence  south  44  degrees  05  minutes  east 
362.63  feet  along  Vermont  Avenue  to  the 
point  of  beginning.    The  above  described 
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property  Is  thAt  portion  of  block  10, 
Camp  Joseph  T.  Robinson.  Basic  Infan- 
try ReplMcment  Training  Center  Ex- 
pansion Are*,  lying  west  of  North  Little 
Rock  property  (North  Little  Rock  Air- 
port) ,  fffntsln'rg  9.8  acres  of  land,  more 
or  leas"  and  Insert  "to  that  parcel  of 
land  In  Pulaski  County.  Arkansas,  de- 
scribed In  a  lease-purchase  agreement 
dated  Petiruary  10.  1959,  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Arkansas  National  Guard  and 
the  State  board  of  education.  State  of 
Arkansas,  containing  nine  and  eight - 
tenths  acres,  more  or  less",  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bejne^entmtivea  of  the  United  states  of 
America  in  Congresa  assembled.  That  subject 
to  the  proTlaloiu  of  section  2  of  thU  Act  the 
Secretary  of  Um  Army  U  authorized  to  con- 
vey, qtiltelalm.  or  releaae  to  the  State  of 
ArkADMUk.  all  rtghti.  reacrvatlons.  restrictions, 
and  exceptiona  reserved  by  the  United  States 
In  and  over  tbat  part  of  Camp  Jooeph  T. 
RobinaoQ  whleb  waa  conveyed  to  the  State 
of  Arkauaa*  by  daed  executed  by  the  Secre- 
tary erf  the  Army  on  August  25,  1950.  pursu- 
ant to  th«  Act  approved  June  30.  1950  (64 
Stat.  310),  lnao<ar  aa  these  rights,  reaerva- 
Uoos.  restrlcUona.  and  exceptions  pertain  to 
that  parcel  of  land  tn  Pulaski  County,  Arkan- 
sas, described  in  a  lease- purchase  agreement 
dated  February  10,  I960,  entered  Into  be- 
tveen  tha  Arkansas  National  Ouard  and  the 
Stats  board  of  education.  State  of  Arkansas, 
containing  nine  and  eight-tenths  acres,  more 
or  lesa. 

Sac.  a.  The  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  payment  by  the  State 
of  Arkansas  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  In- 
terest autborlaad  by  that  section  to  be  con- 
veyed, as  such  value  Is  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan) 
and  I  hare  arrived  at  a  complete  under- 
standing, doe  to  his  usual  wonderful  co- 
operation tn  matters  such  as  this.  The 
Senator  is  In  complete  agreement  with 
the  amendment  I  now  offer,  which  I  send 
to  the  desk  Mad  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PREBIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  win  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  LioxsLATiTK  Clerk.  On  page  3.  be- 
ginning with  Mne  10,  it  Is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  through  the  period  on  line 
14  and  Insert  bi  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sic.  2.  The  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  payment  by  the  State 
of  Arkansas  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  of 
the  fair  markst  value  of  the  fee  simple  title 
of  the  property  described  therein  (but  not 
Including  any  buildings  or  other  permanent 
Improvemaita  pUced  on  such  property  by 
the  Arkansas  State  Board  of  Education),  as 
such  value  la  determined  by  the  Secretary 
after  appralaal. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  not  only 
Is  this  amendment  acceptable  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  but  also  it  Is  In  line 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  Army.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  very 
much  for  his  cooperation  This  amend- 
ment will.  In  effect,  protect  the  principle 
of  the  Morse  formula. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Ut.  McCLELXiAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  bill. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  property  to  the  State  of 
Arkansas. 

The  Moist'  amt-ncimfnt.  which  has 
been  agreed  to.  received  no  objection 
from  me.  for  the  reason  that  a  similar 
provision  Is  being  applied  to  all  similar 
cases.  I  felt  that  my  SUte  would  be 
willing  to  conform,  so  long  as  this  pro- 
vision Is  applied  to  all  property  under 
similar  circumstances,  regardless  of  the 
public  agency  which  may  become  tlie 
beneficiary. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  repeat  my  tlianks  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  wish  to 
tell  him  that  so  long  as  I  have  been  In 
the  Senate,  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  apply  that  principle 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  formula.  In  many  instances 
I  would  support  it.  There  might  be  an 
exception,  but  so  long  as  it  is  being  ob- 
served. I  have  no  objection  in  this  in- 
stance. I  think  the  authorities  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  arrangement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  biU. 

The  bill  (S.  812)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


tonight,  but  as  to  which  opening  state- 
ments will  be  made. 

Following  that,  though  not  necessarily 
ii\  sequence,  depending  upon  develop- 
ments, the  Senate  will  consider  Calen- 
dar No.  362,  H.R.  7500  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  constiuction  of  facili- 
ties, and  administrative  operations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  bill,  which  was  reported  by  the 
committee  again  today;  and  Calendar 
No.  357,  S.  1321.  to  provide  for  a  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  to  strengthen  com- 
munity service  programs  In  the  United 
States. 

I  thuik  that  will  bring  us  up  to  what 
there  is  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  correctly  understand 
that  Uiere  will  be  no  third  resuling  of  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  There  will  be  opening  state- 
ments, but  no  votes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Very  good. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  will  permit.  I  should 
like  to  ask  about  the  program  for  to- 
morrow and  perhaps  for  succeeding  days 
this  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dhiksen  1 .  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership,  with  his  con- 
currence, to  have  the  Senate  consider 
Calendar  No.  358.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 33.  granting  consent  for  an  exten- 
sion of  4  years  of  the  Interstate  Compact 
to  Conserve  Oil  and  Gas;  Calendar  360. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  67.  extending  an 
invitation  to  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  hold  the  1968  winter  Olym- 
pic games  In  the  United  States;  Calendar 
No.  361,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  72, 
favoring  the  holding  of  the  Olympic 
games  hi  America  in  1968;  and  Cal- 
endar No.  320.  S.  1057.  to  piomote 
the  cau.se  of  criminal  justice  by  pro- 
viding for  the  repre.sentation  of  de- 
fendants who  are  financially  unable  to 
obtain  an  adequate  defense  in  criminal 
cases  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States; 
all  of  which  have  been  cleared  by  both 
sides;  and  then  to  lav  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  No.  358.  H.R.  5888.  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  related  axencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1964.  and  for  other 
purposes,  on  which  there  will  be  no  votes 
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FOUR-YELAR  EXTENSION  OF  INTER- 
STATE COMPACT  TO  CONSERVE 
OIL   AND   GAS 

Mr.  MANSFIEILD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  359,  Senate 

Joint  Flesolution  33.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LkCisLATrvE  Clkrk.  A  Joint  resolu- 
tion <S.J.  Res.  33)  granting  consent  for 
an  extension  of  4  years  of  the  interstate 
compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  with  an  sunendment,  at  the 
top  of  page  17,  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
the  provisions  of  section  1  is  hereby  ex- 
pressly reserved. 

So  as  to  make  the  joint  resolution 
read: 

Reaolred  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnrr~ira  iri  Congress  as.'.embled.  That  the 
con.senl  of  Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  an 
extension  and  renewal  for  a  period  of  four 
ve.an?  from  September  1,  1963.  to  September 
I.  1967,  of  the  Interstate  Compat-t  To  Con- 
serve Oil  and  Oas.  which  was  signed  In  the 
cuy  ot  Dallas.  Texas,  the  I6th  day  of  February 
19:35  by  the  representatives  of  Oklahoma. 
Texa.s.  California,  and  New  Mexico,  and  at 
the  same  time  and  place  was  signed  by  the 
rt'presrntatlves,  iw  a  recommendation  for 
appri)\.il  to  the  Governors  and  Legislatures 
of  the  States  of  Arkansas.  Colorado.  Illinois. 
Kansas,  and  Michigan,  and  which  prior  to 
AugTist  27.  1936.  was  Resented  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  LegUlatures  and  Governors  of 
the    .States    of    New    Mexico.    Kansas,    Okla- 


homa, Illinois.  Colorado,  and  Texas,  and 
which  so  approved  by  the  six  States  last 
above-named  was  deposited  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  the  United  States,  and 
thereafter  was  consented  to  by  the  OoBgresB 
tn  Public  Resolution  Numbered  64,  Se^anty- 
fourth  Congress,  approved  August  27,  1985, 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  thereafter 
was  extended  by  the  representatives  of  the 
c<.>mi>iu:ting  States  and  consented  to  by  the 
Congress  for  successive  periods,  without  In- 
terruption, the  last  extension  being  for  the 
period  from  September  1,  1959,  to  September 
1.  1963.  consented  to  by  Congress  by  Public 
UiW  Numbered  143,  Eighty-sixth  Congreaa, 
approved  August  7,  1959.  The  agreement  to 
extend  and  renew  said  compact  for  a  period 
of  four  years  from  September  1,  1963.  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1967.  duly  executed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Alaska. 
Arizona.  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida,  HIIboIs, 
Indiana.  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Michigan.  Mlsalsslppl,  Montana, 
Nebraska.  NevTvda,  New  Mexico.  New  York, 
North  Dakota.  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Pezuuiylvanla, 
South  Dakota,  Tenneeeee,  Texas,  Utah, 
Washington.  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 
h;ts  been  deposited  In  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  and  reads  as 
follows: 

"an     AGEiTEMENT     TO     IXTEND     THI     tNTXXSTATX 
COMPACT    TO    CONSEHVX    OIL    AND    CAS 

"Whereas,  on  the  16th  day  of  February, 
1935.  In  the  City  of  Dallas,  Texas,  there  waa 
executed  *An  Interstate  Compact  To  Con- 
serve OH  and  Oaa*  which  was  thereafter  for- 
mally ratified  and  approved  by  the  States  of 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  minols,  Colo- 
rado, and  Kansas,  the  original  of  which  Is 
now  on  deposit  with  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  a  true  copy  of 
which  follows: 

"  'INTTJISTATI     COMPACT    TO     CONSEXVX     OH- 
AND    GAS 

"  'Article  I 

'  This  a^eement  may  become  effective 
within  any  compacting  state  at  any  time  as 
prescribed  by  that  state,  and  shall  become 
effective  within  those  states  ratifying  It 
whenever  any  three  of  the  States  of  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  California.  Kansas,  and  New  Mex- 
ico have  ratified  and  Congress  has  given  its 
consent.  Any  oil-producing  state  may  be- 
come A  party  hereto  as  hereinafter  provided. 

-  'Article  II 
"  Tlie  purpose  of  this  compact  is  to  con- 
strve  oil  and  gas  by  the  prevention  of  physi- 
cal waste  thereof  from  any  cause. 

"'ArticU  III 

"  E<ich  State  bound  hereby  agrees  that 
within  a  reasonable  time  It  will  enact  laws, 
or  If  the  laws  have  been  enacted,  then  it 
agrees  to  continue  the  same  In  force,  to  ac- 
complish within  reasonable  limits  the  pre- 
vention of: 

"'(a)  The  operation  of  any  oil  well  with 
an  inefficient  gas-oU  ratio. 

■■'(b)  The  drowning  with  water  of  any 
stratum  capable  of  producing  oil  or  gas,  or 
both  oil  and  gas.  In  paying  quantities. 

"  '(c)  The  avoidable  escape  into  the  open 
air  or  the  wasteful  burning  of  gas  from  a 
n:\tural  gas  well. 

■'■id)  The  creation  of  unnecessary  Are 
haziirds. 

"'(ei  Tliie  drilling,  equipping,  locating. 
fpaclng  or  operating  of  a  well  or  wells  so  as 
to  bring  about  physical  waste  of  oil  or  gas  or 
lo.ss  in  the  ultimate  recovery  thereof. 

"  (f  I  The  Inefficient,  excessive  or  Improper 
^:se  of  the  reservoir  energy  In  producing  any 

'  "The  eiuimemtion  of  the  foregoing  sub- 
jects shall  not  limit  the  scope  ot  the  au- 
thority of  any  state. 

"'Article  tV 
"  E.ich  state  bound  hereby  agrees  that  It 
will,  within  a  reasonable  time,  enact  statutes. 
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or  if  such  statutes  have  been  enacted  then 
that  it  will  continue  the  same  in  force,  pro- 
viding In  effect  that  oil  produced  in  violation 
of  its  valid  oil  and /or  gas  conservation  stat- 
utes or  any  valid  rule,  order  or  regnlstlon 
promulgated  thereunder,  shall  be  denied  ac- 
cess to  conunerce;  and  providing  for  strin- 
gent penalties  for  the  waste  of  either  oil 
or  gas. 

"'ArftcZe  V 

"  'It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  compact 
to  authorize  the  states  Joining  herein  to  limit 
the  production  of  oil  or  gas  for  the  purpose 
of  stabilizing  or  fixing  the  price  thereof,  or 
create  or  perpetuate  monopoly,  or  to  promote 
regimentation,  but  Is  limited  to  the  purpose 
of  conserving  oil  and  gas  and  preventing  the 
avoidable  waste  thereof  within  reasonable 
limitations. 

"'Article  VI 

"  'Each  State  Joining  herein  shall  appoint 
one  representative  to  a  commission  hereby 
constituted  and  designated  as 

THE  INTERSTATE  OIL  COMPACT  COMMISSIOW 

the  duty  of  which  said  commission  shall  be 
to  make  inquiry  and  ascertain  from  time  to 
time  such  methods,  practices,  circumstances, 
and  conditions  as  may  be  disclosed  for  bring- 
ing about  conservation  and  the  prevention  of 
physical  waste  of  oil  and  gas,  and  at  such  In- 
tervals as  said  commission  deems  beneficial  It 
shall  report  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  several  States  for  adoption  or 
rejection. 

"  "The  Commission  shall  have  power  to  rec- 
ommend the  co-ordination  of  the  exercise  of 
the  police  powers  of  the  several  States  with- 
in their  several  Jurisdictions  to  promote  the 
maximum  ultimate  recovery  from  the  petro- 
leum reserves  of  said  states,  and  to  recom- 
mend meastires  for  the  maximum  ultimate 
recovery  of  oil  and  gas.  Said  Commission 
shall  organize  and  adopt  suitable  rules  and 
regrulatlons  for  the  conduct  of  its  Imslness. 

"  'No  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  Conunls- 
sion  except:  (1)  by  the  afflrmatlve  votes  of 
the  majority  of  the  whole  nvunber  of  the 
compacting  States  represented  at  any  meet- 
ing, and  (2)  by  a  concurring  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority in  interest  of  the  compacting  States 
at  said  meeting,  such  interest  to  be  deter- 
mined as  follows:  such  vote  of  each  State 
shall  be  in  the  decimal  proportion  fixed  by 
the  ratio  of  Its  dally  average  production  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  half-year  to  the 
dally  average  production  of  the  compacting 
States  during  said  period. 

"'Article  VII 

"  'No  State  by  Joining  herein  shall  become 
financially  obligated  to  any  other  State,  nor 
shall  the  breach  of  the  terms  hereof  by  any 
State  subject  such  State  to  financial  re- 
pponsibUity  to  the  other  States  Joining  here- 
in. 

"'Article  VIII 

"'This  compact  shall  expire  September  1. 
1937.  But  any  State  Joining  herein  may. 
upon  sixty  (00)  days  notice,  withdraw  here- 
from. 

"  "The  representatives  of  the  signatory 
States  have  signed  Uiis  agreement  tn  a 
single  original  which  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  the  Department  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  duly  certified  copy 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Governor  of  each 
of  the  signatory  states. 

"  Tills  compact  shall  become  effective 
when  ratified  and  approved  as  provided  in 
Article  I.  Any  oil-producing  State  may  be- 
come a  party  hereto  by  affixing  its  slgnatiu« 
to  a  counterpart  to  be  similarly  deposited, 
certified,  and  ratified.' 

"Whereas,  the  said  Interstate  Compact  to 
Conserve  Oil  and  Gas  has  heretofore  been 
duly  renewed  and  extended  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress  to  September  1.  1963; 
and, 

"Whereas,  it  is  desired  to  renew  and  ex- 
tend the  said  Interstate  Compact  to  Con- 


serve Oil  and  Gas  for  a  period  of  four  (4) 
years  from  September  1,  1963,  to  September 
1.  1967: 

"Now,  therefore,  this  writing  witneseeth: 

"It  is  hereby  agreed  that  tSie  Compact 
entitled 

"  'An  Interstate  Compact  To  Conserve  Oil 
and  Gas'  executed  in  the  City  of  Dallas. 
Texas,  on  the  16th  day  of  February.  1935. 
and  now  on  deposit  with  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  a  correct  copy 
of  which  appears  above,  be,  and  the  same 
hereby  is,  extended  for  a  period  of  four  (4) 
years  from  September  1,  1968,  its  present 
date  of  expiration,  to  September  1,  1967. 
This  agreement  shall  become  effective  when 
executed,  ratified,  and  approveii  as  provided 
in  Article  I  of  the  original  Compact. 

"The  signatory  States  have  executed  this 
agreement  in  a  single  original  which  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  the  United  States  and  a 
duly  certified  copy  thereof  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  Governor  of  each  of  the  signatory 
States.  Any  oU-producing  state  may  become 
a  party  hereto  by  executing  a  counterpart 
of  this  agreement  to  be  similarly  deposited, 
certified,  and  ratified. 

"Executed  by  the  several  undersigned 
states,  at  their  several  state  capltols, 
through  their  proper  officials  cm  the  dates  as 
shown,  as  duly  authorized  by  statutes  and 
resolutions,  subject  to  the  limitations  and 
qualifications  of  the  acts  of  the  respective 
State  Legislatures. 

"the  state  or  Alabama 

"By  John  Patterson,  Oovemor 

-Dated:  9-4-62 
"Attest:   Bettye  Frink 

"Secretary  of  State 

* (SEAL) 

"the  state  of  ALASKA 

"By  William  A.  Egan,  Govemc* 

-Dated:  9-21-62 
"Attest:   Hugh  J.  Wade 

"Secretary  of  State 

" (SEAL) 

"the  state  or  abizona 

"By  Paul  J.  Pannln,  Governor 

"Dated:  11-1-61 
"Attest:   Wesley  Bolin 

"Secretary  erf  State 

" (SEAL) 

"the  state  or  Arkansas 

"By  Orval  E.  Paubus,  Ck>vernor 

"Dated:  8-15-62 
"Attest:   Nancy  J.  Haix 

"Secretary  of  State 

" (SEAL) 

"the  state  of  COLORADO 

"By  Steve  McNlchols,  Governor 

"Dated: 

"Attest:   George  J.  Baker 

"Secretary  of  State 

" (SEAL) 

"the  state  of  FLORIDA 

"By  Farrls  Bryant,  Governor 

'Dated:   5-28-62 
"Attest:    Tom  Adams 

"Secretary  of  State 

" (SEAL) 

"the  state   of  ILLINOIS 

"By  Otto  Kerner,   Governor 

"Dated:   12-12-61 
"Attest:    Charles  P.  CARPExrnKS 
"Secretary  of  State 

" (SEAL) 

"TKZ  6TATX  OF  INDIANA 

"By  Matthew  E.  Welsh.  Governor 

"Dated: 

"Attest:    Charles  O.  HxinuiiCKS 
"Secretary  ot  State 

" (SEAL) 
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**TRB  STATK  OT  KAKSAS 

"By  John  Asdenon.  Jr ,   Governor 
"Dated: 
"Att««t:  Pavl  B.  Shajiaiiak 

"Secretary  of  Stat« 
Laom  11.  Powxas 

"AMUtaot  Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"THB  STATX  OF  KXMTUCKT 

"By  Bert  CXxnbs.  OoTernor 

"Dated:    ll-aO-«l 
"Attest:   HxifBT  H.  CAam 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SIAt) 

'*rRB  aTATx  or  ixiuisiana 

"By  JUnmle  H    Davis,  Governor 

"Dated:  ft-ia-Sa 

"Attest:  Wabb  O.  Maxttn.  Jr 

"Secretary  of  State 

•"(SEAL) 

"thb  vtar  of  maktland 
"By  J.  Millard  Tawee.  Governor 
"Dated:  11-20-03 
"Attest:  IXiOTi)  L.  Simpkims 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SKAL) 

"THB  VrATS  OP  MICHIGAN 

"By  John  B.  Swalnaon,  Governor 
"Dated:  7-«-e3 
"Attest:  jAMn  M.  Habk 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SKAL) 

**rHZ  VTATS  OF  MHWaiMTPPT 

"By  Boss  B.  Barnett,  Governor 
T)at«l: 
"Attest:  HozB  LADim 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SKAL) 

"TRK  BTATK  OF   MOIfTANA 

"By  Donald  G   Nutter,  Governor 
"Dated:   1-18-03 
"Attest:  FkAKX  ICtnuur 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SKAL) 

"TBK  BTATX  or  ^rKBKASKA 

"By  Frank  B.  Morrison,  Governor 
"Dated:   l-M-03 
"Attest:  nuJiK  Maksh 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SKAL) 

"thx  statx  of  kkvada 

"By  Grant  Sawyer,  Governor 

"Dated:  4-38-03 
"Attest:  JoRif  Kooirrz 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SKAL) 

"THM  STATK  OF  NKW  MEXICO 

"By  ■.  L.  Mechem,  Governor 

"Dated:  10-28-81 
"Attest:  Barrr  Fiokika 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SKAL) 

"THX  STATX  or  HTW   TOUC 

"By  Nelson  A.  Bockefeller,   Governor 
"Dated:  8-23-82 
"Attest:  CAKoum  K.  Simon 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"thx     STATK     OF     NOKTH      DAKOTA 

"By  WUllam  L.  Guy,  Govemca- 
"Dated:  8-2-82 
"Attest:  BnrMxixK 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"TRK  STATK   OF   OHIO 

"By  BOchael  V.  Dl  Salle,  Governor 
"Dated  10-0-82 
"Attest:  TB  W.  Bbown 

"Seoretary  at  SUte 

"(SKAL) 


"THE    STATI    or    OKLAHOMA 

,  "By  J    Howard  ■dmondson.  Governor 

"Dated:    10-30-81 

"Attest:    William   N    Cheutian 

"Secretary  of  State 
" ( SEAL ) 

"THE     STATE     or     PrNNSVLVANIA 

"By  David   L    Lawrence    Governor 
"Dated     2 -ft  62 

"Attest     K    James  Teimabi^hi    Jr 
"Secr^'tary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"THE    STATK    UK    SOfTH    DAKOTA 

"By    Archie    Oubbrud.    Governor 
"Dated     3   2&  62 
"Attest;   Essie  Wiedenman 

■  Secretary    of   State 

"(SEAL  I 

"THE   STATE   or   TENNESSEE 

"By    Buford    Ellington.    Governor 

"Dated:    9-10-62 
"Attest:    Jox  C    Caee 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

"By    Price    Daniel,    Governor 
"Dated:    10-18-61 
"Attest:  P    Peank  Lake 

"Secretiiry  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

THE   STATE   or   UTAH 

"By    George    D    Clyde,    Governor 

"Dated: 

"Attest:   Lamont  F    Toronto 
Secretary   of  State 

"(SEAL  I 

"THE    STATE    Or    WASHINGTON 

"By  Albert  D    Roselllnl,  Governor 
"Dated:    10-2S-62 
"Attest:   ViCTOE  A    Meteks 

"Secretary  of  State 

" ( SEAL ) 

"THE  STATE   or    WEST   ViaciNIA 

"By  W.  W    Barron    Governor 
"Dated      10-10-62 
"Attest:  Joe  P   Blrdett 

"Secretary  of  Stitte 

"(SXAL) 

"THE   STATE   or    WYOMING 

"By  Jack  R.  Oa^e.  Governor 

Dated      10-3-62 
"Attest:    RoBEBT  Oxttsen 

"Deputy  Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) ". 

Sec.  a  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  continue  to  make  an 
annual  report  to  Congress,  as  provided  In 
section  a  of  Public  Law  188.  Eighty-fourth 
Congress,  for  the  duration  of  the  Interstate 
Compact  to  Conserve  Oil  and  Gas  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  activities  of  the  States 
under  the  provisions  of  such  compact  huve 
been  consistent  with  the  purpose  as  set  out 
In  article  V  of  such  compact 

Skc  3  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal the  provisions  of  section  1  Is  hereby  ex- 
pressly reserved. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  Piesldont.  thLs 
joint  resolution  was  heard  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs In  the  past  v^eek.  I  appeared  before 
the  committee  on  this  proposal.  I 
wish  to  make  a  very  brief  record  as  to 
the  joint  resolution  now  on  the  floor 

A  similar  resolution  was  peissed  4 
years  ago.  which  required  an  annual  re- 
port by  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
monopolistic  tendencies  within  the  oil 
Industry.  The  Department  of  Justice  re- 
ported in  1959  but  failed  to  report  In 
1960.  1961.  and  1962.    The  law  was  clear. 


The  failure  of  the  Nation's  principal  law- 
enforcement  oCDclal  was  conspicuous. 

The  record  in  the  hearings  last  week 
was  very  clear  that  the  intention  of  the 
committee  is  that  there  shall  be  an  an- 
nual report  This  was  the  reason  I  ap- 
peared. 

I  think  the  annual  report  Is  absolutely 
e.'^sontial.  In  fact,  I  think  It  is  the  most 
important  segment .  the  one  real  public 
interest  instrument  of  the  legislation. 
This  is  the  single  legal  instrumentality 
available  to  Congress  to  make  possible  a 
regular  objective,  competent  study  of  the 
oil  Industry  from  the  standpoint  of  those 
who  have  no  vested  interest  in  it. 

I  hope  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
henceforth  take  this  clear  statement  in 
the  law  ver>'  seriously  and  will  make  the 
annual  report  required  to  be  made  by 
law  every  year. 

Mr    President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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INVITATION  TO  HOLD  1968  WINTER 
OLYMPIC  GAMES  IN  THE  UNTTED 
STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  360,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  67. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution 'S  J.  Res.  67)  extending  an  in- 
vitation to  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  hold  the  1968  winter 
Olympic  games  in  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  there  is  a  House  joint 
re.solution  along  similar  lines.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  324.  and  that  the  Sen- 
at<>  proceed  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  House  joint  resolution. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
House  joint  re.solution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (HJ.  Res.  324)  extending  an 
invitation  to  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  hold  the  1968  winter 
Olympic  games  in  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Without  objection,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  is  discharged  from  fur- 


ther consideration  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 324. 

The  House  Joint  resolution  CELJ,  Bes. 
324)  w«s  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  paanad. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Wfthout 
objection.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  67  wiU 
be  Indefinitely  postponed. 


meat  on  page  1,  after  line  4,  to  strike 
out: 


HOLDING  OP  OLYMPIC  GAMES  IN 
AMERICA  IN  1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
slderaticm  of  Calendar  No.  361.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  72. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER,  "nie 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  liSGXSLATivK  Cleuc  A  Joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  72)  favoring  the  hold- 
ing of  the  winter  Olympic  games  in 
America  in  1968. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
joint  resolution  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Olympic  Aiso- 
clation  vrlll  Invite  the  International  Olympic 
Committe«  to  hold  the  Olympic  garnet  at 
Detroit.  Michigan.  In  1968;  and 

^Af"hereas  Detroit  has  demonstrated  a  will- 
iogness  and  capacity  to  provide  ezcelleat 
facilities  for  the  games  and  the  vislton  wlio 
Attend  them;  and 

Whereas  Detroit's  mldwestern  location  will 
offer  foreign  visitors  a  revealing  look  at  the 
American  heartland;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  not  hosted 
the  games  since  1932  and  would  be  honored 
to  welconM  this  enterprise  in  international 
good  will:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives oj  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States,  therefore,  exprtaaea  the 
sincere  hope  that  the  Olympic  games  will 
be  held  In  this  country  in  1968  and  pledges 
continuing  support  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  Olympic  games  are  founded. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  directed 
to  tTHuamlt  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Inter  national  Olympics  Committee. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  preamble  is  agreed  to. 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  ACT  OF  1»63 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    Pi-esident,   I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  320,  Senate 
bill  1057. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Cucrk.  A  bill  (S. 
1057)  to  promote  the  cause  of  criminal 
justice  by  providing  for  the  representa- 
tion of  defendants  who  are  financially 
unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  defense  in 
criminal  cases  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amend- 


t.  Tltie  18  or  the  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  by  adding  Immediately  after 
section  SOOO  the  following  new  section: 

*f  3006A.  Adequate  rapresentatlOEn  of  de- 
fendants 

"(a)  Cboktx  or  Plak. — ^Each  United  States 
district  court,  with  the  approval  of  the  Judi- 
cial council  of  the  circuit,  shall  place  In 
operation  throughout  tbe  district  a  plan 
designed  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  this 
sectl(»i  for  furnlahlng  representation  for 
defendants  charged  with  felonies  or  mis- 
demeanors, other  than  petty  offenses  as  de- 
fined in  secUon  l  of  thU  Utie.  who  are 
financially  unable  to  obtain  an  adequate 
defense.  Bepresentatlon  under  each  plan 
shall  Include  counsel  and  such  investigative, 
expert,  and  other  services  necessary  to  an 
adequate  defense.  The  provision  for  coim- 
ael  uikder  each  plan  shall  conform  to  one 
of  the  following: 

"(1)  Bepresentatlon  by  private  attorneys; 

"(1)  Representation  by  a  full-time  or  part- 
time  Federal  public  defender  and  assistants; 

"(8)  Representation  by  attorneys  fur- 
nished by  a  bar  association,  or  a  legal  aid 
society  or  other  local  defender  organization; 
or 

"(4)  Representation  according  to  a  plan 
containing  any  combination  of  the  fore- 
going. 

Prior  to  appirovlng  the  plan  for  a  district, 
the  judicial  council  of  the  circuit  shall  sup- 
plement the  plan  with  provisions  for  the 
rapreeeutation  on  appeal  of  defendants  fi- 
nancially unable  to  obtain  representation. 
Oonslstant  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  district  court  may  modify  a  plan 
at  any  time  with  the  approval  of  the  Judi- 
cial cooncil  of  the  circuit;  it  shall  modify 
the  plan  when  directed  by  the  Judicial  coun- 
cil of  the  circuit.  The  district  court  shall 
notify  the  Director  of  ^e  AdnUnistratlve 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  of  modi- 
fications in  its  plan. 

**(b)  Afpointmxmt  of  CouNcn,. — In  every 
criminal  case  in  which  the  defendant  ap- 
pears without  counsel,  the  United  States 
oonualsBloner  or  the  court  shall  advise  the 
defendant  that  he  has  the  right  to  be  rep- 
resented by  counsel  and  that  counsel  will 
be  appointed  to  represent  him  if  he  is  finan- 
cially unable  to  obtain  counsel.  Unless  the 
defendant  waives  the  appointment  of  coun- 
sel, the  United  States  commissioner  or  the 
court,  if  satisfied  after  appropriate  inquiry 
that  the  defendant  is  financially  unable  to 
obtain  counsel,  shall  appoint  counsel  to  rep- 
resent him.  The  United  States  commis- 
sioner or  the  court  shall  appoint  separate 
coimael  for  defendants  who  have  such  con- 
fllctlag  Interests  that  they  cannot  properly 
be  represented  by  the  same  counsel,  or  when 
good  catise  is  otherwise  shown. 

"(C)    DUSATION    AND    SUBSTITt7TION    OF    AP- 

poiMTicxirTS. — A  defendant  for  whom  coun- 
sel is  appointed  shall  be  represented  at  every 
stage  of  the  proceedings  from  his  initial 
appearance  before  the  United  States  com- 
missioner or  court,  or  from  any  subsequent 
stage  at  which  counsel  is  appointed,  through 
appeal.  If  at  any  time  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  counsel  the  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  case  is  satisfied  that  the  defend- 
ant is  financially  able  to  obtain  counsel  or 
to  make  partial  payment  for  the  representa- 
tion, he  may  terminate  the  appointment  of 
counsel  or  authorize  payment  as  provided 
in  subsection  (h),  as  the  Interests  of  Justice 
may  dictate.  The  United  States  commis- 
sioner or  the  court  may,  in  the  interests  of 
Justice,  substitute  one  appointed  counsel  for 
another  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

"(d)  Sxavicxs  Othtb  Than  Counsel. — The 
plan  for  each  district  shall  contain  provi- 
sions for  furnishing  investigative,  expert,  or 
other  services  necessary  to  an  adequate  de- 
fense to  each  defendant  determined  by  the 


United  States  commissioner  or  the  court 
after  appropriate  inquiry  to  be  flBancially 
unable  to  obtain  them.  Tlie  plan  ahaii  eet 
forth  the  drcnmstanoes  under  which  spedfle 
authorlsatian  will  be  required  for  a  defend- 
ant to  obtain  particular  serrloes.  Any  plan 
may  provide  for  services  to  be  furnished  by 
salaried  staff  personnel  or  by  pctsooael  re- 
tained specially  in  each  case,  or  by  a  eombi- 
natlon  of  such  means.  Srcept  where  serrloes 
are  rendered  by  salaried  staff  personnel,  the 
court  which  authorized  them,  or  the  district 
court  in  any  case  in  wiiich  the  United  States 
commissioner  authorised  them,  shall  direct 
the  pa3mient  of  reasonable  compensation  to 
the  person  who  rendered  them.  A  claim  for 
compensation  shall  be  suppcoled  by  an  affi- 
davit specifying  the  time  expended,  services 
rendered,  and  expenses  Incurred  on  behalf 
of  the  defendant,  and  the  compensation  re- 
ceived in  the  same  case  from  any  other 
source. 

"(e)  Private  Attokmxtb. — ^A  private  at- 
torney appointed  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  at  the  c<mclusloo  of  the  representatioii 
or  any  segment  thereof  be  compensated  at 
a  rate  not  exceeding  $16  par  honr  for  time 
reasonably  expended  and  be  relmtnarsed  for 
expenses  reasonably  incurred.  A  sepcutite 
claim  for  compensation  and  reimbursement 
shall  be  made  to  the  district  court  for  repre- 
sentation before  the  United  States  cammis- 
sioner  or  that  court,  and  to  each  appellate 
cotirt  before  which  the  attwney  reprasented 
the  defendant.  Each  claim  shall  be  sup- 
ported by  an  affidavit  specifying  the  time  ex- 
pended, services  rendered,  and  e:q>enses  in- 
curred while  the  case  was  pending  before  the 
United  States  commissioner  or  court,  and 
the  compensation  and  reimbursranent  applied 
for  or  received  in  the  same  case  from  any 
other  source.  The  court  shall,  in  each  in- 
stance, fix  the  compensation  and  reimburse- 
ment to  be  paid  to  the  attorney. 

"(f)  Fkdkxai.  Pubuc  Dkfknobbs. — A  Federal 
public  defender  who  is  to  serve  in  any  district 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Judicial  coiuicU  of  the  circuit  after 
receiving  recommendations  from  the  district 
court.  Such  appointment,  whether  on  a 
full-time  or  part-time  bcuBis,  shall  be  for  a 
term  of  f oiu-  years  unless  sooner  terminated 
by  the  Judicial  council  of  the  circuit  for 
incompetency,  misconduct,  or  neglect  of 
duty.  The  salary  of  a  full-time  Federal  pub- 
lic defender  shall  not  exceed  that  of  the 
United  States  attorney  in  the  same  district; 
the  salary  of  a  pwu-t-ttane  Federal  public  de- 
fender shall  be  adjusted  accordingly.  The 
Federal  public  defender  may  employ  asslstajit 
Federal  public  defenders  at  salaries  not  to 
exceed  the  highest  salary  authorised  to  be 
p«ad  to  an  assistant  United  States  attorney 
in  the  same  district,  and  part-time  assistants 
at  salaries  adjusted  aocordlBgly.  The  Fed- 
eral public  defender  may  also  employ  full- 
time  or  part-tdme  Investigative,  expert, 
clerical,  and  other  personnel  necessary  to 
the  efficient  performance  o*  the  duties  of 
his  office. 

"(g)  Local  Detxvdexs. — A  bar  association, 
or  legal  aid  society  or  other  local  defender 
organization  which  furnishes  attorneys  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  representation  or  any  segment  thereof 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  S15 
per  hour  for  time  reasonably  expended  by 
its  attorneys  and  be  reimbursed  for  expenses 
reasonably  Incurred.  A  separate  claim  for 
compensation  and  reimbursement  shall  be 
made  to  the  district  court  for  representation 
before  the  United  States  commissioner  or 
that  court,  and  to  each  appellate  court  before 
which  the  organization's  attorneys  repre- 
sented the  defendant.  The  claim  shall  be 
supported  by  an  affidavit  specifying  the  time 
expended,  services  rendered,  and  expenses 
Incurred  while  the  case  was  pending  before 
the  United  States  commissioner  or  court, 
and   the   compensation   and  reimbursement 
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appUed  for  or  rcestved  in  the  sAzne  case  from 
m.nj  otbmt  taorct.  The  court  shall,  in  euch 
tnatanoe,  fix  Um  compensation  and  relm- 
bunexnent  to  b*  paid  to  the  organisation 

"(h)  RacBirr  of  Otmb  Patmxhts. — 
WheneTtf  Um  court  U  aatlafled  that  money 
la  avallahl*  for  payment  from  or  on  behalf 
of  a  defanilant.  to*  may  authorize  or  direct 
that  It  b«  TpmUL  to  appointed  counsel  or  to 
any  person  autborlaed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d)  to  MStrt  In  the  representation,  or 
to  the  court  for  dapoatt  in  the  United  States 
Treaiury  m  a  ralmbursement  to  the  appro- 
priation, currant  at  the  tune  of  payment,  to 
carry  out  tiM  proTlalona  of  this  section.  Ex- 
cept as  so  authorlxed  or  directed,  no  such 
person  may  raquaat  or  accept  any  payment 
or  promlae  at  payment  for  assisting  In  the 
representation  of  a  defendant. 

"(1)  PKifaLTiBa. — False  affidavits  nied  pur. 
suant  to  rabMCtlons  (d),  (e),  or  (g),  and 
false  statemanta  made  by  defendants  In  the 
couiae  of  Inqulrlaa  conducted  under  subsec- 
tions (b)  or  (d)  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
counsel  or  sarvloaa,  shall  subject  the  persons 
making  suelk  afldavlts  or  statements  to  the 
penalties  piaacilbad  by  law. 

"(J)  Rsroa**. — Bach  district  court  and 
Judicial  council  of  a  circuit  shall  submit  a 
report  on  tba  operation  of  the  plan  within 
Its  Jurisdiction  to  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
mlnlstratlTa  Ofllce  of  the  United  States 
Cknirts  In  auch  form  and  at  such  times  as 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
may  specify. 

"(k)  APPBoraUTiONS. — There  are  author- 
ized to  ba  appropriated  to  the  United  States 
courts,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwlaa  apjNroprlated.  sums  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
When  so  spaclfled  In  appropriation  acts,  such 
api>roprlatlons  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.  Paymants  from  such  appropria- 
tions shall  ba  made  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Dlractor  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  Unltad  Stataa  Courts. 

"<1)  DwrmiCTS  IKCLUDXD. — The  term  'dis- 
trict court'  aa  uaad  in  this  section  includes 
the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
District  Court  of  Guam,  and  the  district 
courts  of  tha  United  States  created  by  chap- 
ter 8  of  tltla  38.  United  SUtes  Code." 

Ssc.  3.  Tha  analysis  of  chapter  201  of  title 
48.  Unltad  Stataa  Code.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing immadlataly  after  section  3006  the  fol- 
lowing new  Itam: 

"aOO&A.  Adaquata  representation  of  defend- 
anu." 

Sac.  4.  Saeh  district  court  shall  within  six 
months  from  tha  date  of  this  enactment 
submit  to  tha  Judicial  council  of  the  clrcxilt 
a  plan  formulated  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion a.  Xaeh  Judicial  council  shall  within 
nine  montha  from  the  date  of  this  enact- 
ment approra  and  transmit  to  the  Adminis- 
trative OfBca  of  the  United  States  Coiirts 
a  plan  for  aaeh  district  In  its  circuit.  Each 
district  court  and  court  of  appeals  shall  place 
Its  approved  plan  in  operation  within  one 
year  from  tha  data  of  this  enactment. 

And,  in  Ueu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sxc.  a.  TlUa  18  ot  the  Urdted  States  Code 
is  amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 3000  tha  following  new  section  : 
"I  3006A.  Adequate  representation  of  de- 
fendants 
"(a)  Choicx  of  Plan  — Each  United  States 
district  court,  with  the  approval  of  the  Judi- 
cial council  of  the  circuit,  shall  place  in 
o{>eration  throughout  the  district  a  plan  for 
furnishing  rapraaentation  for  defendants 
charged  with  falonlaa  or  misdemeanors,  other 
than  petty  offansea  as  defined  In  section  1 
of  this  title,  who  are  financially  unable  to 
obtain  an  adequate  defense.  Representa- 
tion under  each  plan  shall  Include  counsel 
and  such  InTaatlgatlve,  expert,  and  other 
services  naoaaaary  to  an  adequate   defense. 


The  provision  for  counsel  under  each  plan 
shall  ronform  to  one  of  the  following 

(li    Representation  by  private  attorneys: 

■•(2)  Representation  by  private  attorneys 
and  a  full-time  or  part-time  Federal  public 
defender  and  assistants. 

•(3)  Representation  by  attorneys  fur- 
nished by  a  bnr  aastKM.iilon.  or  a  legal  aid 
society  or  other  local  defender  orKanlzjitlon. 
or 

"(41  Representation  acoordiiiK  to  a  plan 
conti^lnlng  any  combiisiition  of  the  fore- 
going 

The  office  uf  Peder.il  public  defendtT  sh:ill 
not  be  established  in  any  district  except  upon 
approval  of  the  plan  for  such  district,  or 
modification  there<jf.  by  the  Judicial  council 
of  the  circuit  and  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  a  finding 
that  the  volume  of  ca.ses  In  which  defendants 
require  the  appointment  of  counsel  exceeded 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cases  In  the  last  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts  has  statistics  and 
that  the  efficient  and  economical  furnishing 
of  adequate  representation  cannot  be 
achieved  without  the  appointment  of  a  full- 
time  or  part-time  Federal  public  defender. 
Prior  to  approving  the  plan  for  a  district,  the 
Judicial  council  of  the  circuit  shall  supple- 
ment the  plan  with  provisions  for  the  rep- 
resentation on  app>eHl  of  defendants  finan- 
cially unable  to  obtain  representation.  Con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  district  court  may  modify  a  plan  at  any 
time  with  the  approval  of  the  Judicial  council 
of  the  circuit;  It  shall  modify  the  plan  when 
directed  by  the  Judicial  council  of  the  cir- 
cuit. The  district  ct)urt  shall  notify  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  of  modifications  In  Its 
plan 

"(b)  AiTKJiNTMENT  or  CorNSD.  — In  every 
criminal  case  In  which  the  defendant  appears 
without  counsel,  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner or  the  court  shall  advise  the  defendant 
that  he  has  the  right  to  be  represented  by 
counsel  and  that  counsel  will  be  appointed 
to  represent  him  If  he  Is  financially  unable  to 
obtain  counsel.  Unless  the  defendant  waives 
the  appointment  of  counsel,  the  court.  If 
satisfied  after  appropriate  Inquiry  that  the 
defendant  is  financially  unable  to  obtain 
counsel,  shall  appoint  counsel  to  represent 
him.  The  court  shall  appoint  separate  coun- 
sel for  defendants  who  have  such  conflicting 
Interests  that  they  cannot  properly  be  rep- 
resented by  the  same  counsel,  or  when  good 
cause  Is  otherwise  shown 

"(C)  DUXATION  AWD  SrSSTITLTloN  OF  AP- 
POINTMENTS.— A  defendant  for  whom  coun- 
sel Is  appointed  shall  be  represented  at  every 
stage  of  the  proceedings  from  his  Initial  ap- 
pearance before  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner or  court,  or  from  any  subsequent  stage 
at  which  counsel  Is  appointed,  through  ap- 
peal. If  at  any  time  after  the  appointment 
of  counsel  the  court  having  Jurisdiction  of 
the  case  Is  satisfied  that  the  defendant  is 
financially  able  to  obtain  counsel  or  to  make 
partial  payment  for  the  representation,  he 
may  terminate  the  app<ilntment  of  counsel 
or  authorize  payment  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (h».  aa  the  Interests  of  Justice  may 
dictate  The  court  may.  In  the  Interests  of 
Justice,  substitute  one  app<jlnted  counsel 
for  another  at  any  stage  nf  the  proceedings 

"(d)  SERVirra  Otiiek  Tican  Counsei.  - 
Counsel  for  a  defendant  who  is  financially 
unable  to  obtain  Investigative,  expert,  or 
other  services  necessary  to  an  adequate  de- 
fense In  hlfl  case  may  file  an  ex  parte  appli- 
cation for  them  to  the  court  Upon  finding, 
after  appropriate  Inquiry,  that  the  services 
are  necessary  and  that  the  defendant  is 
financially  unable  t<3  obtain  them,  the  court 
shall  authorize  counsel  tcj  obtiUn  the  services 
on  behalf  of  the  defendant.  The  court  may. 
In  the  Interests  of  Justice,  and  upon  a  find- 
ing that  timely  proctirement  of  necessiuy 
services  could  not  await  prior  authorization. 


ratify  such  services  after  they  have  been  ob- 
tained The  covut  shall  determine  reason- 
able compensation  for  the  services  and  di- 
rect payment  to  the  person  who  rendered 
them  upon  his  filing  of  a  claim  for  com- 
pensation supported  by  a  statement  specify. 
Ing  the  tune  expended,  services  rendered, 
and  expenses  incurred  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
fendant, and  the  compensation  received  In 
the  same  case  or  for  the  same  services  from 
any  other  source 

■'(ei  Private  ATToaNEVs — A  private  at- 
lorney  appointed  pursuant  to  this  section 
.shall  .It  the  conclusion  of  the  representation 
or  any  segment  thereof  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  $15  per  hour  for  time 
re.ison.ibly  expended  and  be  reimbursed  for 
expenses  rea9onably  Incurred.  A  separate 
claim  for  com|)ensatl<}n  and  reimbursement 
shall  l)e  made  to  the  district  court  for  rep- 
resentation before  the  United  States  com- 
missioner or  that  court,  and  to  each  appelK^le 
court  before  which  the  attorney  represented 
the  defendant  Each  claim  shall  be  sup- 
ported by  a  statement  specifying  the  time 
expended,  services  rendered,  and  expenses 
Incurred  while  the  case  was  pending  before 
the  United  States  commissioner  or  court, 
and  the  compensation  and  reimbursement 
applied  for  or  received  in  the  same  case  from 
any  other  source.  The  court  shall.  In  each 
instance,  fix  the  compensation  and  reim- 
bursement to  be  paid    to  the  attorney. 

'  (f)  Federal  Pvblic  Detenders— A  Fed- 
eral public  defender  who  Is  to  serve  in  any 
district  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Judicial  council  of  the  circuit 
after  receiving  recommendations  from  the 
dl.strlct  court  Such  appointment,  whether 
on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis,  shall  be  for 
a  term  of  four  ye.irs  unless  sooner  terminated 
by  the  Judicial  council  of  the  circuit  for  In- 
competency, misconduct,  or  neglect  of  duty. 
The  salary  of  a  full-time  Federal  public  de- 
fender shall  not  exceed  that  of  the  United 
States  attorney  In  the  same  district;  the 
salary  of  a  p:u-t-tlme  Federal  public  defender 
shall  be  adjusted  accordingly.  The  Federal 
public  defender  may  employ  assistant  Fed- 
eral public  defenders  at  salaries  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  highest  salary  authorized  to  be 
paid  to  an  assistant  United  States  attorney 
In  the  same  district,  and  part-time  assistants 
at  salaries  adjusted  accordingly.  The  Fed- 
eral public  defender  may  also  employ  full- 
time  or  part-time  Investigative,  expert,  cleri- 
cal, and  other  personnel  necessary  to  the 
efficient  performance  of  the  duties  of  his 
office 

"(g)  Local  DEnrNDCRs — A  bar  association 
or  legal  aid  society  or  other  local  defender 
organization  which  furnishes  attorneys  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall,  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  representation  or  any  segment  there- 
of, be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
$15  per  hour  for  time  reasonably  expended 
by  Its  attorneys  and  be  reimbursed  for  ex- 
penses reiisonably  Incurred.  A  separate 
claim  for  compensation  and  reimbursement 
shall  be  made  to  the  district  court  for  rep- 
resentation before  the  United  States  com- 
missioner or  that  court,  and  to  each  ap- 
pellate court  before  which  the  organization's 
attorneys  represented  the  defendant.  The 
claim  shall  be  supported  by  a  sU^tement 
»pe<-ifytng  the  time  expended,  services  ren- 
dered, and  expenses  Incurred  while  the  case 
was  pending  before  the  United  States  com- 
missioner or  court,  and  the  compensation 
and  reimbursement  applied  for  or  received 
in  the  same  case  from  any  other  source. 
The  court  shall,  in  each  Instance,  fix  the 
compensation  and  reimbursement  to  be  paW 
to  the  organization. 

"(h)  Rix-EiPT  or  OTHEa  Payments.— 
Whenever  the  court  Is  satisfied  that  money 
Is  available  for  payment  from  or  on  behalf 
of  a  defendant,  he  may  authorize  or  direct 
that  it  be  paid  to  appointed  counsel  or  to 
any  person  authorized  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion  (d)    to  assist  in  the  representation,  or 
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to  the  court  for  deposit  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  as  a  reimbursement  to  the  appro- 
priation, current  at  the  time  of  payment,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  Ex- 
cept as  so  authorized  or  directed,  no  such 
person  may  request  or  accept  any  payment 
or  promise  of  payment  for  assisting  In  the 
representation  of  a  defendant. 

"(t)  Appointments  bt  Commissiohkxs. — 
Whenever  the  geographical  range  of  the  dis- 
trict, established  practice  therein,  or  the 
effective  administration  of  Justice  to  sectire 
timely  appointments  of  counsel  under  sub- 
section (b)  or  timely  authorizations  of  in- 
vestigative, expert,  or  other  services  under 
subsection  (d),  warrant  that  such  appoint- 
ments or  authorizations  be  made  by  a  United 
Slates  commissioner,  the  plan  for  a  district 
shall  specify  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions under  which  commissioners  may  exer- 
cise such  authority.  Each  such  plan  shall 
require  the  United  States  commissioner  to 
appoint  counsel  from  a  roster  of  attorneys 
designated  or  approved  by  the  district  court, 
and  to  report  each  such  appointment 
promptly  to  the  district  court. 

"(J)  Rules  and  Reposts. — The  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  may,  from 
time  to  time,  issue  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  operation  of  plans  formulated 
under  this  section.  Each  district  court  and 
judicial  council  of  a  circuit  shall  submit  a 
report  on  the  operation  of  the  plans  within 
Its  Jurisdiction  to  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States  Cotirts 
In  such  form  and  at  such  times  as  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States  may 
specify. 

■■ik)  Appropriations — There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  United  States 
courts,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasvu^  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  sums  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
When  so  specified  in  appropriation  Acts, 
such  appropriations  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.  Payments  from  such  ap- 
propriations shall  be  made  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Offlce  of  the  United  States  Courts. 

"(1)  Districts  Incltjded. — The  term  'dis- 
trict court"  as  used  in  this  section  includes 
the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
District  Court  of  Guam,  and  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  created  by  chap- 
ter 5  of  title  28,  United  States  Code." 

Sec  3  The  analysis  of  chapter  201  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  section  3006  the  following  new 
Item: 

'■3006A  Adequate  representation  of  defend- 
ants." 
Sec  4  Each  district  court  shall  within 
six  months  from  the  date  of  this  enactment 
submit  to  the  Judicial  council  of  the  cir- 
cuit a  plan  formulated  in  accordance  with 
section  2  and  any  regulations  issued  there- 
under by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States.  Each  Judicial  council  shall 
within  nine  months  from  the  date  of  this 
enactment  approve  and  transmit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Offlce  of  the  United  States 
CourU  a  plan  for  each  district  in  its  circuit. 
Each  district  court  and  court  of  appeals 
shall  place  Its  approved  plan  in  operation 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  this  enact- 
ment. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hfpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Criminal  Justice  Act  of 
1963  " 

Sec  2  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  U 
amended  by  adding  immediately  after  section 
3(X)6  the  following  new  section: 

'5  3006A.  Adequate  representation  of  defend- 
ants." 
"(a)  Choici  of  Plan.— Each  United  States 
district  court,  with  the  approval  of  the  Ju- 
dicial council  of  the  circuit,  shall  place  In 


operation  throughout  the  district  a  plan  for 
furnishing  representation  for  defendants 
charged  with  felonies  or  misdemeanors,  other 
than  petty  offenses  as  defined  in  section  1  of 
this  title,  who  are  financially  unable  to  ob- 
tain an  adequate  defense.  Representation 
under  each  plan  shall  include  counsel  and 
such  Investigative,  expert,  and  other  services 
necessary  to  an  adequate  defense.  The  pro- 
vision for  counsel  under  each  plan  shall  con- 
form to  one  of  the  following: 

"(1)   Representation  by  private  attorneys; 
"(3)   Representation   by   private  attorneys 
and  a  full-time  or  part-time  Federal  public 
defender  and  assistants; 

"(3)  Representation  by  attorneys  fur- 
nished by  a  bar  association,  or  a  legal  aid  so- 
ciety or  other  local  defender  organization;  or 
"(4)  Representation  according  to  a  plan 
containing  any  combination  of  the  foregoing. 
The  offlce  of  Federal  public  defender  shall 
not  be  established  in  any  district  except 
upon  approval  of  the  plan  for  such  district, 
or  modification  thereof,  by  the  Judicial  coun- 
cil of  the  circuit  and  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  a  finding 
that  the  volume  of  cases  in  which  defend- 
ants require  the  appointment  of  counsel  ex- 
ceeded one  hundred  and  fifty  cases  In  the 
last  fiscal  year  for  which  the  Administrative 
Offlce  of  the  United  Stetes  Courts  has  statis- 
tics and  that  the  efficient  and  economical 
furnishing  of  adequate  representation  can- 
not be  achieved  without  the  appointment  of 
a  full-time  or  part-time  Federal  public  de- 
fender. Prior  to  approving  the  plan  for  a 
district,  the  Judicial  council  of  the  circuit 
shall  supplement  the  plan  with  provisions 
for  the  representation  on  appeal  of  defend- 
ants financially  unable  to  obtain  represen- 
tation. Consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  district  court  may  modify  a 
plan  at  any  time  with  the  approval  of  the 
Judicial  council  of  the  circuit;  it  shall  modify 
the  plan  when  directed  by  the  Judicial  coun- 
cil of  the  circuit.  The  district  court  shall 
notify  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  of  modifi- 
cations In  its  plan. 

"(b)  Appointment  of  Counsel. — In  every 
criminal  case  in  which  the  defendant  appears 
without  counsel,  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner or  the  court  shall  advise  the  defend- 
ant that  he  has  the  right  to  be  represented 
by  counsel  and  that  counsel  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  represent  him  if  he  is  financially 
unable  to  obtain  counsel.  Unless  the  defend- 
ant waives  the  appointment  of  counsel,  the 
court.  If  satisfied  after  appropriate  Inquiry 
that  the  defendant  is  financially  unable  to 
obtain  counsel,  shall  appoint  counsel  to  rep- 
resent him.  The  court  shall  appoint  sepa- 
rate counsel  for  defendants  who  have  such 
conflicting  Interests  that  they  cannot  prop- 
erly by  represented  by  the  same  counsel,  or 
when  good  cause  is  otherwise  shown. 

"(c)  Dttbation  and  StrBsnrunoN  of  Ap- 
ponfTifXNTs. — A  defendant  for  whom  counsel 
la  appointed  shall  be  represented  at  every 
stage  of  the  proceedings  from  his  initial 
appearance  before  the  United  States  com- 
missioner or  court,  or  from  any  subsequent 
stage  at  which  counsel  is  appointed,  through 
ap]>eal.  If  at  any  time  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  cotinsel  the  court  having  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  case  is  satisfied  that  the  defend- 
ant Is  financially  able  to  obtain  counsel  or 
to  make  partial  payment  for  the  represen- 
tation, he  may  terminate  the  appointment  of 
counsel  or  authorize  payment  as  provided  in 
subsection  (h),  as  the  interests  of  Justice 
may  dictate.  The  court  may,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Justice,  substitute  one  appointed 
counsel  for  another  at  any  stage  of  the 
proceedings. 

"(d)  Sotvicxs  Othek  Than  Counsel.— 
Counsel  for  a  defendant  who  is  financially 
unable  to  obtain  investigative,  expert,  or 
other  serrlces  necessary  to  an  adequate  de- 
fense In  his  case  may  file  an  ex  parte  applica- 
tion for  them  to  the  court.  Upon  finding, 
after  appropriate  Inquiry,  that  the  services 


are  necessary  and  that  the  defendant  is  fi- 
nancially unable  to  obtain  them,  the  court 
shall  authorize  counsel  to  obtain  the  services 
on  behalf  of  the  defendant.  The  court  may, 
in  the  interests  of  Justice,  and  upon  a  find- 
ing that  timely  procurement  of  necessary 
services  could  not  await  prior  authorization, 
ratify  such  services  after  they  have  been 
obtained.  The  court  shall  determine  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  the  services  and 
direct  payment  to  the  person  who  rendered 
them  upon  his  filing  of  a  claim  for  compen- 
sation supported  by  a  statement  specifying 
the  time  expended,  services  rendered,  and 
expenses  Incurred  on  behalf  of  the  defend- 
ant, and  the  compensation  received  in  the 
same  case  or  for  the  same  services  from  any 
other  source. 

"(e)  Private  Attorneys. — A  private  attor- 
ney appointed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  representation  or 
any  segment  thereof  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  $15  per  hour  for  time 
reasonably  expended  and  be  reimbursed  for 
expenses  reasonably  incurred.  A  separate 
claim  for  compensation  and  reimbursement 
shall  be  made  to  the  district  court  for  repre- 
sentation before  the  United  States  commis- 
sioner or  that  court,  and  to  each  appellate 
court  before  which  the  attorney  represented 
the  defendant.  Each  claim  shall  be  sup- 
ported by  a  statement  specifying  the  time 
expended,  services  rendered,  and  expenses 
incurred  while  the  case  was  pending  before 
the  United  States  commissioner  or  court,  and 
the  compensation  and  reimbursement  ap- 
plied for  or  received  in  the  same  case  from 
any  other  source.  The  court  shall,  in  each 
Instance,  fix  the  compensation  and  reim- 
bursement to  be  paid  to  the  attorney. 

"(f)  Fedebal  Pubuc  Defenoebs. — A  Federal 
public  defender  who  is  to  serve  in  any  dis- 
trict pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Judicial  council  of  the  cir- 
cuit after  receiving  recommendations  from 
the  district  court.  Such  appointment, 
whether  on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis, 
shall  be  for  a  term  of  four  years  unless 
sooner  terminated  by  the  Judicial  council  of 
the  circuit  for  incompetency,  misconduct,  or 
neglect  of  duty.  The  salary  of  a  full-time 
Federal  public  defender  shall  not  exceed 
that  of  the  United  States  attorney  in  the 
same  district;  the  salary  of  a  part-time  Fed- 
eral public  defender  shall  be  adjusted  ac- 
cordingly. The  Federal  public  defender  may 
employ  assistant  Federal  public  defenders  at 
salaries  not  to  exceed  the  highest  salary 
authorized  to  be  paid  to  an  assistant  United 
States  attorney  in  the  same  district,  and 
part-time  assistants  at  salaries  adjusted 
accordingly.  The  Federal  public  defender 
may  also  employ  full-time  or  part-time  in- 
vestigative, expert,  clerical,  and  other  per- 
sonnel necessary  to  the  efficient  performance 
of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

"(g)  Local  Defenders.— A  bar  association 
or  legal  aid  society  or  other  local  defender 
organization  which  furnishes  attorneys  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall,  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  representation  or  any  segment  there- 
of, be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
$15  per  hour  for  time  reasonably  expended 
by  its  attorneys  and  be  reimbursed  for  ex- 
penses reasonably  incurred.  A  septirate  claim 
for  compensation  and  reimbursement  shall 
be  made  to  the  district  court  for  represen- 
tation before  the  United  States  commissioner 
or  that  court,  and  to  each  appellate  court 
before  which  the  organization's  attorneys 
represented  the  defendant.  The  claim  shall 
be  supported  by  a  statement  specifying  the 
time  expended,  services  rendered,  and  ex- 
penses incurred  while  the  case  was  pending 
before  the  United  States  commissioner  or 
court,  and  the  compensation  and  reimburse- 
ment applied  for  or  received  in  the  same  case 
from  any  other  source.  The  court  shall,  in 
each  instance,  fix  the  compensation  and 
reimbursement  to  be  paid  to  the  organiza- 
tion. 
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"(h)  R>c«lFTOFOrH««P*T«f«NT9 — When- 
ever the  ooort  U  ntlsfled  that  money  Is 
available  for  payment  from  or  on  behalf  of 
a  defendAnt,  be  may  authorise  or  direct  that 
It  be  paid  to  appointed  counael  or  to  any 
person  autllorlBed  pursuant  to  subeeetion 
(d)  to  aaalrt  In  the  representation,  or  to  the 
court  for  depeatt  In  the  Onlted  States  Treas- 
ury as  a  reimbursement  to  the  appropriation, 
current  at  tbe  time  of  payment,  to  carry  out 
the  pnrovlalans  of  this  section.  Except  as  so 
authorlaed  or  directed,  no  such  person  may 
recfueat  or  aeoept  any  payment  or  promise 
of  payment  for  assisting  In  the  represen- 
Utlon  of  a  defendant. 

"(1)  ApponcTMawTs  bt  CoMMissioNnw  — 
Whenever  the  geosraphlcal  range  of  the 
district,  eatabllshed  practice  therein,  or  the 
effective  administration  of  Justice  to  secure 
timely  appointments  of  counsel  under  sub- 
section (b)  or  timely  authorisations  of  Inves- 
tigative, ezpart.  or  other  services  under  sub- 
section (d).  warrant  that  such  appointments 
or  authartaaMODS  be  made  by  a  United  States 
eotnmisatoaar.  tba  plan  for  a  district  shall 
specify  tba  elreumstances  and  conditions 
under  whleh  commissioners  may  exercise 
soeh  autbortty.  Sach  such  plan  shall  re- 
quire tba  Umtad  States  commissioner  to  ap- 
point counaal  ftom  a  roster  of  attorneys 
>1aslgn start  or  approved  by  the  district  court. 
and  to  raport  each  such  appointment 
promptly  to  tba  district  court 

"(J)  Boi.aa  AifD  RKPosnt — The  Judicial 
Oonferenoa  of  tba  United  States  may.  from 
time  to  tlaas.  lasue  rules  and  regulations 
governing  tba  operation  of  plana  formulated 
under  this  aacUon.  Kach  district  court  and 
judicial  eouncll  of  a  circuit  shall  submit  a 
report  on  tba  operation  of  the  plans  within 
Its  Jxirlsdletlfon  to  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative OAea  at  the  United  States  Courts  In 
such  form  and  at  such  times  as  the  Judicial 
Oonferanea  of  tba  United  States  may  specify. 

**(k)  Afiao— isTiowa. — There  are  autbor- 
iBSd  to  ba  appropriated  to  the  United  States 
courts,  oat  at  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwlaa  appropriated,  sxuns  necessary  to 
carry  out  tba  provisions  of  this  section. 
When  BO  ■pacified  In  approprlaUon  Acts. 
such  approprlatlans  shall  remain  available 
until  expanded.  Payments  from  such  ap- 
proprlattona  rtiall  be  made  under  the  super- 
vision of  tba  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Oaca  of  tba  Unltad  States  Courts. 

"(I)  PiaiatLia  Includsd — The  term  'dis- 
trict court*  aa  vsad  in  this  section  Inclxides 
tba  mstrlot  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
DIatriet  Ooort  of  Ouam,  and  the  district 
oouTts  of  tba  United  Statea  created  by  chap- 
ter 5  of  title  SB.  United  State  Code  '* 

Sac.  8.  Tba  analysis  of  chapter  301  of  title 
18,  United  Blatea  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
tnunedlately  after  section  S004  the  following 
new  item: 

"3006A.  Adequate  representation  of  defend- 
ants." 

Szc.  4.  Bach  district  court  shall  within  pIx 
months  from  the  date  of  this  enactment 
submit  to  the  Judicial  council  of  the  circuit 
a  plan  formulated  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3  and  any  regulations  Issued  thereunder 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States.  Sacb  Judicial  council  shall  within 
nine  months  from  the  date  of  this  enactment 
approve  and  transmit  to  the  Administrative 
Office  of  tba  United  Statea  Courts  a  plan  'or 
each  district  in  its  circuit.  Each  district 
court  and  court  of  appeals  shall  place  Its 
approved  plan  in  operation  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  this  enactment. 

Mr.  HRUEKA.  Mr.  President,  S.  1057, 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1963,  pro- 
vides adequate  representation  In  the 
Federal  courts  of  accused  persons  lack- 
ing the  meazu  to  insure  for  themselves 
a  proper  def  enae. 

The  Senate,  I  am  proud  to  say.  has 
demonstrated  a  steadfast  interest  in  such 


legislation.  This  is  the  fourth  successive 
Congress  in  which  this  body  has  consid- 
ered and  passed  legislalion  of  this  kind. 
Last  fall  I  was  privileged  to  report  a  bill 
similar  to  the  one  at  hand  to  the  Senate 
for  passa^re  As  it  happened  In  tho  two 
previous  Congresses,  however,  pa-'^sage 
came  too  late  for  the  House  to  take  up 
the  meeusure. 

I  mention  this  fact.  Mr.  President,  for 
two  purposes.  The  first  is  to  empliasi/f 
the  care  and  concern  which  the  Senate 
has  given  to  this  bill.  It  is  not  a  matter 
that  has  been  treated  routinely  or  with 
casual  indifference.  From  personal  ob- 
servation and  experience,  I  can  assure 
this  body  that  countless  numbers  of  hours 
have  been  devoted  to  perfectins  a  meas- 
ure that  Will  properly  serve  its  stated 
purposes 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  have  been  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  that  regard,  to 
have  the  thoughtful  advice  of  practicing 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  the  P'ed- 
eral  judiciary,  tlie  staff  of  the  Attorney 
General,  members  of  the  faculties  of  sev- 
eral law  schools,  and  others 

It  will  be  clear  from  the  legislative 
history  and  the  hearings  on  S.  1057  and 
related  measures  that  no  effort  was 
spared  to  develop  and  devise  a  very  ef- 
fective piece  of  legislation  so  as  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  sixth  amendment 
and  to  .<?ati.sfy  our  own  Inborn  sense  of 
what  is  rit?ht  and  Just  In  administration 
of  our  criminal  laws.  Speaking  for  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  reported 
8.  1057  unanimously.  I  can  assure  the 
Senate  that  the  Cruninal  Justice  Act  of 
1963  .satisfies  these  standards. 

Secondly.  I  think  that  It  Is  essential 
to  emphasize  the  long  history  of  Senate 
interest  In  this  subject  if  only  to  resolve 
any  questions  in  the  minds  of  my  col- 
leagues as  to  why,  with  such  support,  no 
bill  has  yet  been  enacted.  One  reason 
has  been  the  matter  of  scheduling  the 
legislation  sufficiently  early  in  the  session 
to  allow  for  its  consideration  by  the 
other  body  and  to  take  Into  account  the 
attitudes  and  views  expressed  by  the 
House.  The  clock  and  tjie  calendar,  so 
to  speak,  were  insurmountable  obstacles, 
for  I  can  say  confidently  that  the  inter- 
est in  this  legislation  Is  not  monopolized 
by  the  Senate.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  consult  and  to  be  well  advised  by  our 
colleagues  in  the  other  body  whose  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  this  bill  are  as  fully 
directed  toward  enactment  as  our  own. 

8.  1057.  aa  reported  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  sutMtitute,  Ls  the 
product  not  only  of  past  experience  with 
public  defender  leEjlslatlon  introduced 
in  this  body  but  of  extended  hearings 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  con- 
sultation with  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  in  both  Chambers 
of  the  Congress.  It  is  carefully  drawn 
to  avoid  abuse  while  seeking  to  remedy 
a  chronic  problem  of  serious  proportions 
in  our  F^ederal  courts. 

As  the  report  Indicates,  nearly  10.000 
persons,  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  defendants  In  Federal 
criminal  cases,  aru\ually  require  court- 
appointed  attorneys  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  tiieir  own.  Yet  these 
attorneys  are  not  paid  for  their  servicea, 
although  the  cases  may  entail  extensive 
trial  work.    They  are  not  reimbursed  for 


their  out-of-pocket  costs  that  such  rep- 
resentation necessarily  Involves.  They 
do  not  receive  any  Investigative  or  expert 
help.  They  are  not  appointed  until  long 
after  the  arrest,  when  witnesses  may 
have  disappeared  and  leads  grown  stale. 
Frequently  court-appointed  counsel  lack 
the  trial  experience  essential  to  a  compe- 
tent defen.se. 

Fair-minded  men  can  only  conclude 
Uiat.  taken  together,  such  factors  create 
a  .situation  which  falls  far  short  of  assur- 
ing equal  Justice  to  persons  with  irisuf- 
ficient  means  to  provide  for  their  own 
defense. 

It  is  not  my  purpo.se.  Mr.  President, 
to  paraphrase  the  Senate  report.  It 
speaks  for  Itself.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent for  insertion  at  Uie  conclusion  of  my 
remaiks  selected  paragraplis  from  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICE21.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  HKUSKA.  Mr  President,  the 
proposed  legislation  specifies  a  number 
of  alternatives,  or  options,  for  assigning 
counsel.  It  provides  for  early  appoint- 
ment of  counst^l  whose  services  are  to 
continue  throughout  all  stages  of  the 
proceedings.  It  makes  provision  for  in- 
vesti;-:atlve,  expert,  and  other  services 
ne^cessxry  to  an  adequate  defen.se.  And 
lastly  it  affords  reasonable  comp;cnsatlon 
to  counsel  who  are  assigned. 

I  would  only  stress  to  the  Senate  that 
the  Intrinsic  value  of  this  bill  is  Its  fun- 
damental flexibility.  If  I  were  to  iden- 
tify the  one  element  which  had  pervaded 
all  prior  hearings  on  this  legislation  and 
which  persists  as  the  paramount  factor 
In  the  minds  of  those  recommending  Its 
enactment,  it  is  that  each  Judicial  dis- 
trict ought  to  be  allowed  to  devise  and 
design  for  itself  a  system  most  appropri- 
ate to  Its  prior  practices  and  customs. 

The  local  option  proviso,  allowing  the 
Federal  Judges  In  consultation  with  the 
bar  to  have  the  widest  discretion  in 
workuig  out  a  system  best  adapted  to 
its  needs,  is  the  chief  value  of  the  bill. 
What  works  be.st  in  New  York  City  may 
tK)t  be  appropriate  for  North  Platte. 
N''br.  E^'cn  among  districts  with  com- 
parable criminal  caseloads,  experience 
suggests  that  different  approaches  may 
be  ixxsMble.  The  committee  contends, 
as  all  who  have  worked  with  this  bill 
know,  that  home  rule  should  In  the  final 
analysis  govern  what  system  is  adopted. 

However.  In  saying  this  I  also  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  careful  provi- 
sions made  In  the  bill  to  Insure  against 
abuse.  In  the  first  instance,  the  overall 
responsibility  for  administering  the  plans 
throughout  the  Federal  court  system  Is 
placed  in  the  Judicial  Conference  of  tlie 
United  States.  It  will  l.ssue  rules  and 
regulations  and  be  guided  by  reports  re- 
quired to  be  furnished  on  the  operation 
of  the  plans.  In  addition,  careful  safe- 
guards have  been  built  Into  the  legisla- 
tion to  assure  that  the  establishment  of 
a  public  defender  office,  where  preferred, 
is  limited  to  only  those  districts  requir- 
ing substantial  appointments  of  counael; 
tlie  minimum  Ls  150  such  cases  per  year. 
Lastly,  of  course,  the  Congress,  with  con- 
trol of  the  purse  strings,  will  be  equally 
sensitive  to  the  appropriate  application 
of  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
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Mr.  President,  hard  study  has  con- 
vinced me  that  this  legislation  Is  both 
worthwhile  and  needed.  We  have  been 
impressed  with  the  conscientious  atti- 
tude the  Federal  courts  have  demon- 
strated toward  establishing  prudent  sys- 
tems within  their  respective  districts. 
We  are  mindful,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  assumption  of  this  responsibility  will 
not  be  without  costs.  But  these  costs, 
Mr  President,  are  rightfully  to  be  borne 
if  the  realization — not  merely  the  as- 
piration— of  equal  treatment  for  every 
litigant  is  to  be  achieved. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  I 
ExHtarr    1 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL  AS  AMKNDCD 

To  assure  adequate  representation  in  the 
Federal  courts  of  accused  persons  with  in- 
Bufflclent  means,  the  Criminal  Justice  Act 
specifies  a  number  ot  alternatives,  or  options, 
lor  asalgnlng  counsel;  contemplates  early 
appointment  of  counsel  whose  serrioes  are 
to  continue  throughout  all  stages  of  the  pro- 
ceedings; provides  investigative,  expert,  and 
other  services  necessary  to  an  adequate  de- 
fense; and  affords  reasonable  compensation 
to  counsel  who  are  assigned. 

STATEMENT 

The  committee  held  3  days  of  hearings  on 
S  1057  and  related  legislation,  during  which 
represenU^tlves  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Judiciary,  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  others  appeared.  The  record  demon- 
strates a  considerable  and  long-overdue  need 
fi^r  such  legislation. 

Nearly  10.000  persons,  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  defendants  in 
Federal  criminal  cases,  annually  require 
court  appointed  attorneys  because  they  can- 
not afford  to  pay  for  their  own.  The  inade- 
quacy of  the  representation  furnished  by 
these  lawyers  is  widely  recognized.  They 
are  not  paid  for  their  services.  They  are  not 
reimbursed  for  their  out-of-pocket  costs. 
They  do  not  receive  any  Investigative  or  ex- 
pert help.  They  are  not  appointed  until 
long  after  the  arrest,  when  witnesses  may 
have  disappeared  and  leads  grown  stale. 
They  often  lack  the  trial  experience  essential 
for  a  competent  defense.  Taken  together, 
these  factors  create  a  situation  which  falls 
far  short  of  assuring  equal  justice  to  persona 
with  Insufficient  means  to  provide  for  their 
own  defense. 

The  Attorney  General's  statement,  which 
sets  forth  the  basic  framework  of  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Act,  its  background,  and  the 
problems  It  is  designed  to  meet,  is  attached 
as  an  appendix  to  this  report.  Briefly,  the 
legislation  requires  that  a  system  of  ade- 
quate representation  be  established  in  every 
Federal  district.  Each  district  may  devise 
whatever  plan  Is  best  suited  to  its  local 
situation,  but  the  plan  must  include  pro- 
visions for  compensating  counsel  and 
furnishing  expert  or  investigative  senricea 
whenever  needed.  No  district's  plan  may  be 
adopted  without  approval  by  the  Judicial 
council  of  Its  circuit. 

The  overall  responsibility  for  adminlster- 
lig  the  plans  throughout  the  Federal  court 
system  is  vested  In  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States.  The  bill  authorizes 
the  Conference  to  issue  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  marncr  In  which  the  districts 
;»rc  to  Implement  the  provisions  of  the 
statute. 

The  plans  contemplated  by  the  bill  will 
spell  out  for  the  Judges,  lawyers,  and  citizens 
of  each  district  the  procedure  by  which 
counsel  and  factfinding  services  will  be 
furnished  to  qualified  defendants.  They 
may  provide  different  procedures  for  pre- 
liminary hearings,  trials,  and  appeals.  They 
may  specify  whether  Inquiry  to  screen  quali- 
fied   defendants    will    be    made    by    hearing. 


affldavlt,  or  interview  by  a  panel  of  private 
lawyers.  They  may  establish  fee  standards 
and  guidelines  for  representation  at  the 
varioua  stages  of  the  proceeding.  They  may 
call  for  a  roster  of  attorneys  competent  to 
undertake  the  trial  of  serious  criminal  cases. 
These  plans  will  enable  Congress  to  deter- 
mine how  the  statute  is  being  applied.  They 
wUl,  as  well,  provide  a  basis  for  determining 
necessary  appropriations.  Plans  which  prove 
successful  may  become  prototypes  for  adop- 
tion elsewhere,  not  only  in  the  Federal 
coiu-ts  but  in  those  of  the  several  States. 

ALXaaNATIVE    METHODS    OF    PEOVIDINC    COUNSEL 

In  selecting  the  plan  best  suited  to  local 
needs  and  preferences,  each  district  is  given 
several  alternative  methods  of  providing 
counsel.  These  alternatives  are  quite  flex- 
ible. The  flrst  option  is  to  appoint  counsel 
^rom  attorneys  in  private  practice.  Districts 
choosing  this  option  may  compensate  law- 
yers at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $15  an  hour  for 
their  services  and  may  reimburse  them  for 
neceasary  expenses  incurred  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant.  While  the  committee  recognizes 
that  this  amount  is  less  than  the  prevailing 
rates  charged  for  similar  legal  services  in 
many  areas,  the  figure  avoids  the  patent  un- 
fairness of  requiring  lawyers  to  discharge 
the  public's  duty  at  their  personal  expense. 

The  second  option,  limited  to  districts 
having  substantial  appointments  of  counsel. 
permits  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  pub- 
lic defender  office  with  necessary  assistants 
and  staff.  In  order  to  continue  the  partici- 
pation of  the  private  bar.  this  option  com- 
binea  representation  by  public  defenders 
with  private  attorneys.  In  order  to  safe- 
guard the  independence  of  the  public  de- 
fenders from  control  by  either  the  trial 
court  or  the  executive  branch,  provision  is 
made  for  the  appointment  of  the  public  de- 
fender by  the  Judicial  council  of  each  cir- 
cuit. The  act  permits  salaries  for  public 
defenders  and  their  assistants  to  be  set  by 
the  plan  at  a  level  equivalent  to  those  au- 
thorized for  the  U.S.  attorneys  and  their 
assistants  in  the  same  district.  The  act 
also  makes  provision  for  part-time  public 
defenders  as  the  needs  require.  The  size 
and  facilities  of  each  Federal  public  de- 
fender ofllce.  once  this  option  Is  chosen,  will 
be  determined  by  the  plan  for  the  district, 
making  proper  allowance  for  the  normal 
caseload  and  the  availability  of  private  at- 
torneys to  receive  assignments. 

The  third  option  provides  for  participation 
by  bar  associations,  legal  aid  societies,  and 
other  local  defender  organizations,  public 
or  private,  in  furnishing  attorneys  for  court 
appointment.  This  provision  takes  into  ac- 
count the  valuable  role  which  such  organiza- 
tions have  played  in  a  number  of  Jurisdic- 
tions. Under  this  option,  the  assignment  in 
individual  cases  will  be  made  to  an  attorney 
furnished  by  the  organization  and  not  to  the 
organization  itself,  although  compensation 
and  reimbursement  will  be  made  directly  to 
the  organization. 

Finally,  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  permits 
each  district  to  adopt  a  system  containing 
any  combination  of  the  first  three  options. 

ntoviaiON  FOB  sxbvices  other  than  counskl 
The  committee  recognizes  that  an  ade- 
quate defense  also  requires  the  availability 
of  factfinding  services  to  assist  counsel  in 
his  preparation  of  the  case.  The  Importance 
of  skilled  investigation  and  expert  analysis 
of  evidence  is  underscored  in  police  work 
eytery  day.  The  prosecuting  attorney  cannot 
function  without  the  facts.  It  is  no  less 
true  for  the  defense. 

Counsel  and  services  may.  but  need  not,  go 
together.  An  accused  who  is  without  funds 
may  obtain  appointed  counsel  but  have  no 
need  for  the  services  of  an  investigator.  An- 
other defendant,  who  uses  up  his  funds  to 
hire  a  lawyer,  may  qualify  to  have  an  Investi- 
gator or  expert  furnished  In  order  adequately 
to  prepare  his  case  for  trial.     The  bill  recog- 


nizes that  many  defendants  are  able  to  pay 
for  part,  but  not  all,  of  the  expenses  of  litiga- 
tion. Its  provisions  therefore  become  opera- 
tive whenever  the  resources  of  an  accused  are 
inadequate  to  provide  for  his  defense. 

Applications  for  factfinding  services  will  be 
considered  by  the  court  on  an  ex  parte  basis 
in  order  to  protect  the  accused  from  pre- 
mature disclosure  of  his  case.  They  will  be 
granted  upon  the  finding  that  the  services 
reasonably  appear  to  be  necessary  and  that 
the  defendant  is  unable  to  pay  for  them. 
Provision  Is  also  made  for  court  approval  of 
services  after  they  have  been  obtained  in 
cases  where  timely  procurement  could  not 
await  prior  authorization.  Any  plan  devised 
by  the  district  for  furnishing  factfinding 
services  may  authorize  salaried  staff  person- 
nel or  may  designate  qualified  private 
sources,  or  may  combine  the  two.  The  plan 
may  also  establish  guidelines  for  payment  of 
reasonable  fees  when  private  service  facilities 
are  utilized. 

appointment  by  njs.  commissxonxbs 
The  bill  specifies  that  adequate  representa- 
tion will  be  furnished  the  accused  at  every 
stage  of  the  proceedings  from  his  initial  ap- 
pearance before  the  U.S.  commissioner  or 
court  until  the  termination  of  appellate  re- 
view. The  committee  was  concerned  that 
proper  safeguards  be  devised  whenever  the 
appointing  power  Is  delegated  to  U.S.  com- 
missioners. The  bill,  therefore,  provides  that 
whenever  the  geographical  situation,  estab- 
lished practice,  or  other  factors  make  it  de- 
sirable to  permit  a  U.S.  commissioner  to  ap- 
point counsel  or  authorize  the  securing  of 
factfinding  services,  the  district  plan  shall 
set  forth  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  this  authority  may  be  exercised. 

APPLlCABILrrT   IN  THE   DISTaiCT  OF   COLUMBIA 

Although  the  District  of  Columbia  is  now 
served  by  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  established 
under  Public  Law  86-531.  the  conunittee  con- 
sidered it  essential  to  include  the  District 
within  the  coverage  of  this  statute  in  order 
to  extend  to  the  District  the  benefits  which 
this  act  provides.  The  agency  handles  only 
one-half  of  the  nearly  700  district  court  crim- 
inal cases  annually  assigned  and  has  no  spe- 
cific provision  for  furnishing  expert  services 
or  representation  in  appellate  cases.  Inclu- 
sion of  the  District  will  enable  all  appointed 
counsel  In  the  trial  and  appellate  courts  to  be 
compensated  on  a  basis  comparable  to  law- 
yers in  other  Federal  districts.  Since  the 
agency  qualifies  as  a  local  defender  organiza- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  subsections  (a) 
(3)  and  (g)  of  proposed  section  3006A  of 
title  18,  the  committee  considers  that  it  can 
be  Incorporated  in  any  plan  adopted  by  the 
District,  without  modification  of  its  present 
statutory  authority.  The  Legal  Aid  Agency 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  would,  therefore, 
for  example,  qualify  to  receive  additional 
compensation  provided  for  under  proposed 
section  3006A  to  the  extent  that  the  plan  for 
the  District  may  so  provide. 

PENALTIKS 

The  penalty  provision  was  deleted  from 
the  original  text  as  being  unnecessary.  This 
in  no  way  alters  the  clear  application  of 
Federal  statutes  which  relate  to  the  making 
of  false  statements  and  the  submission  of 
false  claims. 

CONCLTTSION 

This  is  the  fourth  successive  Congress  in 
which  the  committee  has  reported  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  the  representation  of  de- 
fendants who  are  financially  unable  to  ob- 
tain an  adequate  defense  in  criminal  cases. 
Were  we  to  need  a  reminder  of  how  neces- 
sary such  legislation  is.  none  could  be  more 
emphatic  than  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  in 
Gideon  v.  Waintrright  this  past  term,  which 
held  that  an  accused  who  is  unable  to  obtain 
counsel  must  be  furnished  one  by  the  State. 
The  Court  stated  that  our  Nation's  concept 
of  due  process  requires  that  poverty  shall  be 
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BO  H^^i^y^T  In  th«  (tefense  of  any  p«non; 
"nUat  OovwBOMnt  hirma  Xmwytn  to  pro-rata 
and  dtfodaata  vbo  have  money  hlr*  Uwycn 
to  defend  ar*  ilia  atium—t  todleatloaa  at  tbe 
wldecpnad  baUaf  that  lawyan  1b  eilmtnai 
eourta  ara  Baoaaalttoa,  not  raxurtea.  The 
rlgbt  of  ooa  cfaargad  with  crime  to  counael 
may  not  ba  daaanad  fundamental  and  eaaen- 
tlal  to  fair  trlali  tn  aoane  oountrlea.  but  It  la 
ta  oura." 

Willie  tlUa  rtgti  haa  been  acrupuloualy  ob- 
•erred  In  Ofor  FMleral  oourta  for  the  pttft 
qviarter  of  a  eantury.  unfortunately  there 
have  bean  bo  Baaana  to  implement  the  con- 
atltutlonal  BMUMtate  other  than  by  the  ap- 
pointment ot  eounael  on  a  voluntary,  un- 
paid, and  napiahnlmraable  basis.  The  fact 
that  no  eooipanaatlon  la  provided  for  the 
tinae  a  lawyv  naoeaaarlly  spends  on  the  de- 
fenae  and  no  ralmburaement  ta  allowed  for 
hla  e«penaaa  ta  not  ao  much  a  matter  of  pro- 
feaalonal  dlitraaa  aa  it  la  of  public  ooncem. 
Such  Ilmltatlona  do  not  work  so  much  a 
hardahlp  on  the  lawyer  as  they  do  on  the 
defendant.  While  in  many  Instances  the 
raaponae  ot  the  bar  has  been  In  the  finest 
tradition,  nafverthaleas  far  too  often  the  re- 
ault  for  tha  aceuaed  has  been  unfair. 

The  opportunity  to  remedy  our  present. 
haphaaard  ajatam  Is  provided  by  S.  1057. 
Throiigh  tha  ooUaetlve  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Juakloe,  tha  Judicial  Conference,  the 
legal  profaaalnn,  and  the  Congress,  the  reall- 
latlon.  not  merely  the  aspiration,  of  "equal 
treatment  for  every  litigant  before  the  bar" 
can  be  achieved. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend my  senior  colleague  from  Nebraska 
for  his  untlrlns  efforts  on  the  bill  over 
many  months.  The  contribution  he  has 
made  will  add  greatly  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  br  assuring  that  all  per- 
sons win  be  treated  in  a  fair  manner, 
and  particularly  by  providing  that  each 
accused,  regardless  of  whether  he  has 
sufficient  funds,  will  receive  the  benefits 
of  counsel. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  his  fine 
contribution.  He  has  led  the  way  in 
this  matter  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Nebraska 
for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  his  fine  leadership  in  this 
cause,  which  is  a  long-standing  one. 
The  report  of  the  committee  states  that 
this  is  the  foiuth  time  such  a  bill  has 
been  before  the  Senate.  Efforts  to  enact 
li  have  bem  frustrated,  and  such  a  bill 
has  never  been  enacted  into  law. 

The  genius  of  the  sovereign  In  matters 
of  government  la  that  sovereign  shows  it 
has  a  heart  and  a  sense  of  justice. 

There  are  few  measures  which  have 
come  before  Congress  that  demonstrate 
this  essential  confidence  in  the  system  of 
Justice  in  what  we  call  Anglo-Saxon  ju- 
risdiction as  does  a  public  defender  meas- 
ure like  the  one  now  before  the  Senate. 

When  I  was  Attorney  General  of  New 
York  State,  from  1955  to  1956,  I  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  a  public  de- 
fender measure  by  our  State  legislature, 
as  the  result  of  a  statewide  survey  with 
respect  to  adequate  legal  counsel  being 
made  available  to  indigent  youths 
charged  with  the  commission  of  crime. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  I  introduced 
two  public  defender  bills,  one  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  1  Mr.  KsrAuvES  I . 
and  the  other  with  the  distinguished 
Seruitor  and  former  judge  of  North  Caro- 


lina, one  of  our  outstanding  lawyers  in 
the  Senate  I  Mr.  Ekvin),  who  is  present 
in  the  Chamber. 

Interestingly  enough,  while  it  is  weU 
known  that  we  do  not  always  see  eye  to 
eye  on  many  things,  with  respect  to  this 
pctrticular  area  of  elementary  Justice  we 
have  acted  in  unison. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  the  committee 
has  done  an  excellent  piece  of  work  in 
connection  with  the  three  objections  it 
has  overcome 

All  of  us  are  solicitous  about  seeing 
to  it  that  bar  associations  and  legal  aid 
societies  and  local  forces  have  a  chance. 
The  committee  has  cared  for  that  situa- 
tion very  satisfactorily. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  add  one  fur- 
ther point,  which  I  believe  is  critically 
Important.  We  often  decry  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  youth  crime,  and  the  great 
crime  difficulties  that  are  involved.  We 
pass  laws  to  deal  with  such  problems; 
and  I  dare  say  that  they  are  far  more 
expensive,  both  in  cost  and  in  effort 
which  individuals  take,  because  there  are 
few  residuals  in  the  mind  of  a  young 
person — and  I  have  seen  this  both  as  an 
attorney  for  the  defense  and  as  a  prose- 
cutor— that  make  him  more  resentful 
than  the  feeling  that  he  has  not  had  a 
proper  opportunity  to  be  represented,  to 
have  the  sentence  reduced,  to  clear  him- 
self, or  to  have  a  lawyer  plead  his  case, 
because  he  cannot  afford  it,  particularly 
when  he  reads  In  the  newspapers  an 
article  stating  that  someone  else  has  been 
able  to  do  just  that. 

This  is  An  elementary  issue,  in  my 
opinion,  which  is  critically  Important  to 
the  fight  on  juvenile  delinquency  and 
youth  crime,  as  well  as  an  expression  of 
heart  and  conscience  by  the  soverelpn. 

I  again  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  the  excellent  work  he  has 
done  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  As  he  has  observed, 
this  is  the  fourth  session  in  which  the 
Senate  has  acted  on  a  public  defender 
bill.  As  the  Senator  from  New  York 
knows,  this  is  a  type  of  legislation  that 
has  found  its  way  not  only  into  the  lit- 
erature of  bar  associations  and  other 
professional  organizations,  but  also  into 
the  Halls  of  Congre.ss.  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
his  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KcATiNcl  have  been  among  the  first  to 
introduce  similar  bills  in  prior  sessions 
of  Congress,  for  which  they  are  entitled 
to  recognition  and  I  wish  to  accord  th.it 
recognition  to  them  now. 

Mr.  PraATING  Mr.  President,  the 
right  to  counsel  in  criminal  proceedings 
has  been  recognized  in  American  consti- 
tutional law  from  the  earhest  period  of 
the  Nation's  history  Today,  however, 
despite  the  guarantees  of  the  sixth 
amendment  and  rule  44  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  legal  representation 
for  indigent  defendants  in  Federal 
courts  remains  an  unsolved  problem. 

The  enactment  of  a  legal  aid  agency 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  86th 
Congress  to  provide  free  counsel  for  in- 
digent defendants  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Now  the  time  has  arrived  for 
Congress  to  assure  that  adequate  legal 


counsel  for  defendants  is  provided  In  all 
Federal  courts. 

What  is  required  now  is  legislation 
that  will  insure  experienced  representa- 
tion to  all  defendants  in  the  Federal 
courts,  so  that  we  might  have  full  com- 
pliance with  the  mandate  of  the 
Cor^tltutlon. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  before  ua 
will  constitute  a  long  stride  toward 
achieving  full  compliance  with  the  man- 
date of  the  Constitution.  The  bill  is 
particularly  effective  in  permitting  each 
district  to  devise  whatever  plan  is  best 
suited  to  its  local  situation,  while  re- 
quiring that  some  system  of  adequate 
representation  be  established  in  every 
Federal  district.  The  options  provided 
by  the  bill  wiU  allow  an  effective  inte- 
grated system  of  cooperation  between 
the  public  defender  system  and  those  in- 
depervdent  legal  aid  societies  or  organiza- 
tions, as,  for  example,  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  of  New  York  City,  which  have 
such  a  long  and  effective  history  in  ef- 
forts to  insure  equal  justice  under  the 
law. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  matter;  by  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  we  will  not 
be  traveling  into  unchartered  waters, 
but  merely  establishing  the  means  by 
which  to  carry  out  the  constitutional 
mandate. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  both 
the  present  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, and  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Rogers, 
have  worked  strenuously  for  enactment 
of  legislation  in  this  field.  This  bill 
(S.  1057  >  is  the  result  of  many  years  of 
serious  study  by  leading  authorities  in 
the  realm  of  criminal  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  that 
this  biU  receive  favorable  consideration 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  for  hia 
statement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  pending  bill  will  be  a  land- 
mark In  the  Improvement  of  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice.  The  able 
and  distini,'uished  Senator  from  Ne- 
bra.ska  I  Mr.  HruskaI  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  country  for  the  great  work  he  hai 
done  In  bringing  this  bill  to  this  point 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  He  was  of  great 
as.sistance.  as  were  all  otlier  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to  see  that 
the  bill  was  reported  in  Its  present  form. 

Reference  was  made  to  legal  aid  so- 
cieties by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York.  AlUiough  the  Senator  from  that 
great  State  is  particularly  eager  that  pro- 
vision be  made  for  taking  advantage  of 
the  excellent  work  done  by  legal  aid  so- 
cieties, there  are  .several  States  in  whicli 
that  is  true,  although,  of  course.  New 
York  is  one  of  the  most  noted  in  that 
re.spect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  as  a 
practicing  attorney  before  I  came  to  the 
Senate,  I  congratulate  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Nebraska  and  all  other 
Senators  who  played  such  an  important 
part  in  bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  it  has  been  be- 
fore the  Senate.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
tune  tlie  bill  will  become  law  and  that 
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the  country  will  have  the  advantage  of 
the  public  defender  system,  which  it  has 
needed  for  such  a  long  time. 

A  few  moments  ago  the  senior  Senat<v 
from  New  York  said  that  the  bUl  was 
important  with  respect  to  our  young  men 
and  women.  In  my  opinion  the  bill  is 
not  limited  to  those  people. 

The  law  is  a  highly  technical  field. 
It  requires  great  skill  and  great  study. 
The  law  is  always  the  master  of  the  peo- 
ple who  practice  law. 

In  such  a  situation  it  is  tinfair  and 
wrong  that  we  should  expect  people  to 
be  able  to  defend  themselves  without 
having  full  recourse  to  good  legal  talent. 
It  is  a  matter  of  impressing  the  Justice 
of  the  courts  upon  everyone.  They  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  Impressed  by 
this  justice  if  people  do  not  have  ade- 
quate representation,  and  feel  that  some- 
how or  other  they  have  been  denied 
Justice. 

I  join  many  others  in  congratulating 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  on  the  bill, 
which  I  know  has  been  close  to  his  heart 
for  such  a  long  time  and  on  which  he 
has  done  so  much  work.  It  Is  a  great 
step  forward. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  He  speaks  with  a  vast 
background  of  experience  both  as  a 
former  prosecutor  and  defender.  He 
knows  the  real  problems  that  are  in- 
volved. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  Its  final 
form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNIFORMED  SERVICES  PAY  ACT  OF 
1963 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  call  up  the  next  order  of  business. 
I  feel  that  I  should  comment  upon  the 
magnificent  skill,  generalship,  and 
knowledge  shown  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon]  this 
afternoon.  He  knew  his  subject.  He 
handled  with  great  ability  the  amend- 
ments as  they  were  offered.  He  per- 
formed a  public  service.  He  was  able  to 
have  passed,  on  a  unanimous  basis,  a  bill 
which  was  long  overdue  and  which  will 
be  met  with  wide  acclaim  by  members  of 
the  ai-med  services. 

I  point  out,  as  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada htis  done,  that  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  today  is  not  a  spendthrift  bill,  but 
Is,  In  effect,  an  economy  measure.  A 
very  great  deal  of  money  Is  spent  by  the 
Government  upon  the  youngsters  who 
enter  our  military  service  and  are  trained 
to  be  electronics  experts.  iHlots  of  various 
kinds  of  aircraft,  and  skilled  scientists. 


So  long  as  they  remain  In  the  service, 
there  Is  a  return  to  the  Government  for 
the  money  expended.  But  when  they 
terminate  their  service — and  the  turn- 
over Is  quite  large — additional  funds  must 
be  used  to  train  new  personnel.  In  that 
way,  expenses  In  the  Military  Establish- 
ment are  very  much  Increased. 

To  me,  the  pay  bill  is  an  economy 
measure,  one  which  Is  long  overdue,  and 
one  which  will  be  welcomed,  at  long  last, 
by  the  armed  services. 

Great  credit  and  commendation  must 
go  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada for  his  accomplishment  this  after- 
noon, and  I  am  delighted  to  give  him  such 
commendation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  concur  in  every- 
thing the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
said.  I  have  received  from  the  Pentagon 
Information  that  the  cost  of  training  a 
B-52  pilot  in  the  ROTC  Is  estimated  by 
8(Mne  to  be  $2,500,000  for  each  pilot. 
That  Is  a  perfectly  astonishing  cost.  Al- 
though this  may  not  be  the  cost  of  train- 
ing an  Individual  pilot,  the  fact  is  that 
some  327  persons  enter  training  In  or- 
der to  produce  100  pilots  who  will  stay 
In  service.  The  high  cost  of  training  in- 
cludes dropouts  and  attrition,  because 
many  of  the  pilots  will  take  other  posi- 
tions or  will  enter  other  careers,  with- 
out remaining  in  the  service  for  which 
they  have  been  trained. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  makes  an 
excellent  point  when  he  stresses  the 
economy  aspects  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator's 
statement  Is  correct,  although  I  believe 
the  figures  he  used  apply  primarily  to 
pilots  being  trained  under  the  ROTC 
program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  pilots  who  are  grad- 
uates of  the  Air  Force  Academy  remain 
In  the  service  In  larger  numbers,  and 
with  a  most  encouraging  consistency. 
Something  like  100  out  of  118  remain  in 
the  service.  So,  of  course,  the  cost  in 
that  respect  is  much  less. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  pi-oportion  of 
those  who  remain  In  the  service  is  far 
higher  for  those  who  come  from  the  Air 
Force  Academy.  However,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  stated,  there  Is 
a  larger  attrition  or  a  larger  number  of 
dropouts  among  those  who  are  trained 
imder  the  ROTC  program. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  the  bill  Is  an  economy  meas- 
ure. I  also  wish  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  action  In  approving  these 
two  very  Important  measures  today,  the 
military  pay  bill  and  the  public  defend- 
ers bill. 


AGENCY  POLICIES   AND  RESEARCH 
RESTRICTIONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
and  able  senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
upon  reporting  the  measure  relating  to 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  H.R. 
5888. 


It  Is  Indeed  a  herculean  labor  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  committee 
perform  for  us  in  an  area  that  is  vital, 
but  which  by  its  very  nature,  since  it  in- 
volves the  disappointment  of  the  hopes 
of  some,  is  too  often  a  thankless  tadc. 

In  what  follows,  I  wish  to  make  per- 
fectly clear  that  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  decisions  of  the  committee  on  spe- 
cific items.  Rather,  my  intention  is  to 
bring  to  the  Senate  information  I  have 
collected  from  distinguished  scientists  in 
Oregon  regarding  the  poUcies  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion with  respect  to  the  controls  exer- 
cised over  grants  made  by  these  agencies. 

Early  in  the  year.  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  talk  with  a  most  distinguished 
scientist  during  the  course  of  an  air- 
plane trip.  He  is  not  an  Oregonian,  I 
might  add.  His  representations  to  me 
caused  me  to  look  into  the  programs 
through  both  the  published  comment 
and  a  private  survey  in  which  I  solicited 
views  from  Oregon  scientists. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
there  be  printed  three  editorials  from 
Science  dated  January  25,  February  1, 
and  February  25,  which  set  forth  the 
problem  which  concerns  me,  and  in  ad- 
dition, an  article  from  the  February  15 
issue  of  Science  written  by  Representa- 
tive Fountain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Science,  Jan.  25,  1963] 
Congress  and  Research 

In  almost  any  enterprise  the  agency  fur- 
nlsning  monetary  support  has  or  can  seize 
a  predominant  role  In  decisions  affecting  the 
way  In  which  the  money  Is  spent.  In  applied 
research  ruch  control  usually  Is  desirable  and 
even  necessary.  In  fundamental  research  It 
Is  often  well  to  give  the  Investigator  wide 
latitude  to  determine  hla  own  course.  The 
wisdom  of  this  policy  has  been  widely  recog- 
nized. The  Government  granting  agencies 
have  been  particularly  enlightened  In  their 
administration  of  research  grants  and  have 
not  unduly  Interfered  with  the  conduct  of 
basic  research.  Science  has  enjoyed  bounte- 
ous support  from  Government  with  a  mini- 
mum of  onerous  controls  or  Influence. 

My  guess  Is  that  the  honeymoon  Is  about 
to  end  and  that  there  could  be  trouble  ahead. 
I  see  signs  that  Federal  policies  are  changing 
and  that  various  interferences  with  the  opti- 
mum development  of  science  are  likely  to 
stem  from  Washington.  The  scientific  es- 
tablishment may  be  In  the  process  of  coming 
under  the  closer  control  of  Congress. 

One  reason  for  concern  is  that  to  an  in- 
creasing degree  our  academic  institutions 
have  become  dependent  on  Government 
grants  and  contracts.  This  one  source  now 
furnishes  a  greatly  preponderant  fraction  of 
the  money  for  research.  Before  the  advent 
of  large-scale  Federal  support,  funds  were 
limited,  but  they  came  from  many  sources. 
Only  limited  harm  could  result  If  an  indi- 
vidual grantor  pursued  restrictive  policies. 
In  the  early  days  of  Federal  grants,  the  agen- 
cies, in  effect,  were  In  competition  with 
other  sources  of  money.  If  Government 
policies  were  onerous.  Investigators  felt 
little  pressure  to  comply,  they  simply  ob- 
tained their  funds  elsewhere.  Thus  the  wis- 
dom and  restraint  shown  by  the  agencies 
were  reinforced  by  the  bargaining  position  of 
the  scientists.  This  healthy  situation  has 
changed  as  GovoTiment  has  become  the 
major  source   of  university  research  fimds 
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and  &fl  the  bATfAlnlng  position  of  academic 
sclentuts  has  weak«ned.  Almoat  Inevitably 
the  relation  of  tb*  research  worker  to  bla 
donor  la  daatliMd  to  be  altered 

This  already  has  begun  to  occur  Pur  years 
the  National  Ixiatltutes  of  Health  pursued  in- 
creasingly liberal  policies.  The  good  scien- 
tists were  supported.  There  was  almost  no 
bureaucratic  Interference  Paperwork  was 
held  to  a  minimum.  As  a  renult  we  are  In 
the  midst  of  tremendous  fundamental  prog- 
ress In  biology  and  medicine,  and  the  Nation 
Is  gaining  and  will  ultimately  gain  even  more 
la  better  medical  practice.  Congressional 
pressure  has  now  forced  a  change  In  NIH 
policies.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  agency 
is  not  exercising  sufficient  control  over  the 
expenditure  of  Oovernment  funds  In  con- 
sequence, NIH  grantees  are  subjected  to  the 
irritating,  tlme-oonsumlng  petty  annoyance 
of  Increased  paperwork.  This  paperwork 
will  be  done.  BclentlsU  receiving  Govern- 
ment support  will  continue  to  seek  It  even 
on  the  leea  attoactlve  basis.  There  Is  in  prac- 
tice lltUe  altamaUve.  Would  NIH  procedures 
have  been  changed  In  quite  the  same  manner 
If  the  academic  bargaining  position  were  not 
BO  wecLk?  This  development  is  not  so  impor- 
tant In  Itself.  It  Is  Bignincant  because  It  Is 
a  sample  of  what  could  happen.  Congress  at 
this  moment  has  the  power  through  control 
of  funds  to  alter  or  to  channel  activities  of 
the  academic  scientific  establishment.  Fur- 
ther evldenoe  that  Congress  has  this  power 
may  soon  be  foilhcoming — PH  A 


(From  Science,  Peb    1.  1963) 
OovBUfMBirr  Sttppost  or  Reseaxch 

The  legislative  process  for  support  of  sci- 
ence seems  to  function  best  when  a  spec- 
tacular package  Is  Involved.  Although  Con- 
gress has  attenapted  to  give  every  encourage- 
ment to  science  over  the  past  decade,  there 
haa  been  particular  emphasis  on  research  In 
medicine,  high-energy  nuclear  physics  and, 
more  recently,  space.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  ftmds  for  space  research  will  increase 
sharply.  This  Is  an  Important  frontier,  but 
only  one  of  many.  There  are  negative  fea- 
tures of  theae  great  spectaculars  The  Presi- 
dent's request  for  9988  billion  is  certain  to 
come  under  attack,  but  appropriations  for 
defense  and  space  research  are  unlikely  to 
suffer.  Other  areas  are  relatively  more 
vulnerable,  and  some  may  receive  less  money 
during  the  next  flacai  year.  Formerly,  when 
one  segment  of  research  was  supported  on  a 
large  scale,  other  areas  also  benefited.  With 
search  and  derelofiment  appropriations  now 
taking  an  unprecedented  proportion  of  the 
national  budget,  further  expansion  across 
the  board  may  not  come  so  easily  as  In  the 
past. 

Another  negative  feature  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  nimiber  of  competent  investi- 
gators Is  limited.  The  great  expansion  In 
space  research  will  In  part  be  accomplished 
by  recruiting  workers  away  from  other  fields. 
Many  areas  of  science  which  have  promise  of 
yielding  Important  philosophical  and  prac- 
tical results  will  suffer  as  talent  is  with- 
drawn. 

Still  another  negative  feature  is  a  psy- 
chological one.  Scientists,  like  other  human 
beings,  are  affected  by  fads  They  tend  to 
go  with  the  crowd.  The  research  worker 
who  does  not  go  with  the  crowd  encounters 
a  rather  bleak  climate.  He  is  likely  to  be 
regarded  by  administrators  and  laymen  as  an 
odd  fellow  who  la  not  in  tune  with  the  times. 
Under  this  preasxire.  undue  emphasis  de- 
velops on  glamorous  areas. 

Oovemment  policies  are  shaping  academic 
research  in  this  country,  but  who  in  gov- 
ernment has  as  his  primary  responsibility 
the  duty  to  give  continuing  serious  thought 
to  the  effects — positive  and  negative — o*  ex- 
cessive concentration  on  a  few  areas?  Sup- 
port for  research  should  be  balanced  and 
should  reflect  needs  and  opportunities 
throughout      science.         One      organUatlon 


which  could  be  helpful  is  only  sporadically 
called  on  The  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences is  broadly  representative  of  the  sci- 
ences Its  members  are  drawn  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  Unfortunately  the 
Academy  has  recently  had  little  infiuence  In 
formulating  brcjad  policies  with  respect  to 
science  The  organization  hits  been  used 
principally  as  an  agent  tn  generiite  still  more 
spectaculars  such  as  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year  The  Natloniil  Academy  of 
Sclences-Niitional  Research  Covincll  could 
serve  a  brnacler  function,  and  the  Oovfrn- 
ment  would  be  well  uilviscd  t*)  a\all  It.self  of 
this  source  oT  -ALsUum  and  experience       P  H  .^ 

[From  Science,  Feb  22  1963 1 
More  P.^^pehwork.  Less  Reskarch 
Scientists  in  all  fields  should  be  concerned 
about  a  sequence  of  events  during  the  paat 
year  which  h.us  adversely  affected  the  grants 
program  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  could  be  repeated  with  other  agencies. 
For  many  years  NIH  enjoyed  a  favored  status. 
Congress  was  against  cancer,  heart  disease, 
and  other  aliments  and  for  curing  them. 
The  management  of  NIH  has  consistently 
been  first  class  and  through  the  mechanism 
of  study  sections  the  organization  has  effec- 
tively utilized  the  best  Judgment  of  the 
sclentinc  community 

Policies  with  respect  to  grants  were  ex- 
cellent and  Involved  minimum  paperwork 
The  program  was  successful  It  attracted 
the  very  best  talent  and  led  to  many  prac- 
tical accomplishments  In  addition,  funda- 
mental research  was  successfully  fostered, 
and  biology  in  this  country  Is  in  the  midst 
of  its  most  flourishing  epoch 

The  program  owed  Its  success  to  the  fact 
that  NIH  selected  and  supported  the  best 
Investigators  and  then  trusted  them  Un- 
fortunately a  small  minority  of  scientists 
betrayed  that  trxist  These  few  rendered 
NIH  vulnerable  to  attack  by  a  committee  of 
Congress. 

The  operations  of  NIH  are  monitored  by 
the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  C«overnment  Op- 
erations, House  of  Representatives  Con- 
gressman PofNT.MN  13  chairman  One  of  the 
activities  of  this  committee  is  to  hold  hear- 
ings at  which  testimony  Li  elicited  from 
James  A  Shannon  and  his  staff  One  of  the 
crucial  sets  of  hearings  occurred  on  March  38. 
29.  and  30.  1962  The  subcommittee  had 
uncovered  a  situation  In  which  advantage 
had  been  taken  of  the  NIH  system 

This  unfortunate  slip  was  used  by  the 
subcommittee  to  svibject  Shaiuion  and  his 
aids  to  an  extremely  unpleasant  3  days. 
One  Instance  of  mismanagement  was  given 
great  emphasis,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
overall   NIH  program  was  overlooked 

The  hearings  forced  an  acceleration  In 
changes  in  NIH  policies  toward  closer  con- 
trol of  Its  grants  The  paperwork  required 
for  yearly  continuations  has  been  substan- 
tially increased  Grantees  report  that  they 
must  spend  from  1  to  7  days  In  obtaining  In- 
formation and  filling  out  the  form  Since 
many  senior  Investigators  are  Involved,  work 
on  this  form  will  cost  the  Nation  millions 
of   dollars   in   time   lost   from   research 

Moreover,  grantees  now  must  make  a  spe- 
cial Justification  to  Woiihlngton  whenever 
budgetary  changes  involving  Items  costing 
over  H.CXX)  are  made  To  handle  this  paper- 
work more  bureaucrats  must  be  recruited 
Previously  the  NIH  program  was  sUUTed 
with  knowledgeable  scientist*  The  new 
posts  can  only  be  filled  with  administrative 
typ)e8  who  will  not  be  able  to  handle  scien- 
tific problems  with  confidence  They  can 
only  run  scared,  go  by  the  btx)k.  and  Intro- 
duce all  kinds  of  excuses  for  delay 

The  changes  will  Increase  lnefflclen<-y  and 
delays  substantially  If  no  f\irther  demands 
are  made  on  NIH  this  price  might  be  Justi- 
fiable However,  If  further  controls  are  re- 
quired the  Nation's  healtii  research  program 


could  be  severely  handicapped.  It  Is  unfor- 
tunate that  in  order  to  chastise  a  few,  reg- 
\ilations  must  be  imposed  which  penalize 
the  nuuiy,  including  some  of  this  Nation's 
most  valuable  and  productive  scientists  — 
PH  A 


I  Prom    Science.    Feb.    15,    1963) 

Hr-AorRs'   Comments    Congress  and 

Reseabcii 

I  have  read  with  Interest  your  editorial, 
Contj;re.ss  and  He.search,"  in  the  January  25 
i.v.sue  of  .Science  While  fully  agreeing  with 
your  thijuKht  that  Congress  is  moving  in  the 
direction  of  giving  closer  scrutiny  to  the 
management  of  the  large  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing Federal  funds  for  scientific  research. 
I  cannot  accept  your  thesis  that  this  is  un- 
desirable 

I  find  especially  open  to  question  your 
ai>*umptlon  that  v^hat  you  call  the  increas- 
ingly liberal  policies  pursued  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  In  the  past  are 
more  beneficial  to  scientific  accomplishment 
than  the  more  fiscally  responsible  policies 
urged  by  our  committee. 

When  you  state:  'It  has  been  alleged  that 
the  agency  is  not  exercising  sufficient  control 
over  the  expenditure  of  Government  funds. " 
you  Imply  that  this  finding  has  not  been  well 
documented  and  established.  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  sending  you  under  separate 
cover  the  reports  Issued  by  our  committee 
concerning  the  administration  of  the  NIH 
grant  programs  (H  Rept  321  and  H  Rept 
1968  of  the  87th  Cong  1.  together  with  the 
related  subcommittee  hearings.  These,  I 
b<»Heve  amply  demonstrated  the  need  for 
clear  and  objective  Government  policies  for 
assuring  the  most  prudent  expenditure  ol 
public  funds  as  well  as  the  equitable  treat- 
ment of  scientific  investigators. 

In  this  same  connection  I  would  refer  you 
to  the  excellent  article,  also  appearing  in  the 
January  25  Issue  of  Science,  which  analyzes 
Irregularities  In  the  handling  of  National 
Science  Foundation  funds  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Biological  Sciences.  These  ir- 
regularities appear  to  have  resulted  from  the 
kind  of  liberal  policies  advocated  in  your 
editorial. 

L.  H.  Fountain 

(Representative  Fountain.  Democrat,  from 
North  Carolina,  Is  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government  Op)er- 
atlons  The  subcommittee  has  been  ex- 
tremely critical  of  the  fiscal  practices  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  has  been 
the  principal  source  of  pressures  that  have 
resulted  In  NIH  adopting  tighter  adminis- 
trative policies  ) 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
3,  1963.  I  wrote  to  a  number  of  Oregon 
scientists.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  draft  letter  be  printed  at  this  f>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

JiLY,  3.  1963 

Dear Much  concern   has  recently 

been  voiced  to  me  by  recipients  of  grants 
under  the  control  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  regarding  the  regulations  Issued  as 
a  result  of  the  criticisms  made  by  the  Foun- 
tain committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 

In  order  that  I  may  learn  first  hand  from 
those  most  immediately  affected  by  these 
changes  I  have  taiken  the  liberty  of  impos- 
ing upon  you  to  request  a  candid  and  frank 
appral.sttl  from  you  of  the  Impact  of  these 
changes  upon  your  research  operations.  You 
may  be  sure  that  I  shall  treat  your  replies  In 
a   confidential   manner 

You  can  appreciate  that  the  Information 
you  provide  me  will  be  most  helpful  to  me 
in   mv  discussion   on  the  flo<->r  of  the  Senate 


1963 
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and  with  members  of  the  Senate  commltts* 
St  the  time  the  appn^xrlatlons  for  the  Na- 
tional Scteoos  foundation  and  ths  National 
Instltutee  of  Health  are  being  eonaldared. 
Attached  is  a  self- addressed  return  envalc^M 
which  needs  no  stamp.  Tour  ooi^ieratlon  in 
providing  me  with  the  desired  information 
Is  deeply  appreciated. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

I        Watkz  Morsx. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  The  re- 
sponse I  received  to  these  inquiries,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  varied,  but  I  think 
it  significant  that  by  a  ratio  of  7  to  1, 
these  able  and  dedicated  men  and  women 
expressed  their  concern  over  the  impact 
of  the  policies  being  applied  by  the  agen- 
cies as  a  result  of  congressional  action. 

The  case  they  make  can  best  be  ex- 
pressed in  their  own  words.  In  the  eight 
letters,  which  foUow,  I  have  deleted  the 
names  of  the  scientists  and  the  institu- 
tions In  which  they  are  located.  I  have 
also.  In  a  few  instances  removed  speciflc 
references  to  the  projects  discussed  by 
the  wTiter  in  conformance  with  my 
pledge  to  them  that  anonymity  would  be 
preserved  in  my  use  of  their  replies  to  me, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  eight  letters  to  which  I 
have  referred  at  this  point  be  printed  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

July  9.  1988. 
Senator  Watks  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sxnatos  Mossx:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  July  S  letter  of  inquiry  concerning 
recent  sclentlflo  research  grant  practtoes. 
The  Issues  on  which  you  seek  to  inform 
yourself  touch  the  quick  of  a  large  percent- 
age of  scientists.  More  Important  t>»i^T|  that, 
they  are  having  a  marked  Impact  on  higher 
education. 

I  hope  that  you  will  not  be  dismayed  to 
hear  that  the  newly  Instituted  "changes" 
being  so  widely  discussed  have  had  no  Impact 
whatever  on  my  research  activities.  As  yet 
I  know  of  no  friend  or  acquaintance  who  has 
been  seriously  affected  by  the  new  regula- 
tions either.  Most  of  the  complaints  have 
been  heard  from  men  employing  'sharp 
practices'  or  from  administrators  who  ig- 
nored the  rulee  of  the  agencies.  I  have  heard 
•ome  complaints  from  research  men  in  large 
universities  that  excessive  paper  work  was 
now  mandatory. 
During  the  year  1959-60  I  was  fan  official 

^" 1-     Among  many   other    things  I 

learned  that  college  and  university  adminls- 
UaUons  were  neither  Imaginative  nor  very 
responsible  In  the  way  they  handled  research 
grant  matters.  The  program  administrators 
In  Washington  are  constantly  seeking  Insur- 
ance for  custody  of  public  funds  and  finding 
litUe  response  In  the  universities.  Indeed 
many  of  the  larger  unlverslUes  sent  entre- 
preneurial representatives  to  promote  larger 
grants. 

At  the  present  time,  as  In  the  past,  scien- 
tific Investigators  resist  any  moves  to  vest 
control  of  grant  funds  In  the  university  ad- 
ministration. In  theory  I  quarrel  with  this. 
In  practice  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  am  sym- 
pathetic. For  the  most  part,  money  qient 
by  Investigators  Is  spent  wisely  and  well. 
Gross  mismanagement  Is  easy  for  the  uni- 
versity to  control  but  It  U  common  to  find 
strict  control  messures  appUed  only  wher« 
It  will  have  nuisance  value.  Any  committee 
^ufh  as  that  headed  by  Mr.  Fonirram  ean 
"tid  evidence  of  Inefficient  praetloee  If  they 
me.isure  efficiency  by  dollar  standards.    8*1- 


dom  can  an  Investigator  adjust  scientific  ex- 
Ignnuln  to  bargain  prices. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  National  Science 
VouBdatlon  has  given  the  inyestlgator  the 
best  Und  of  support  possible  but  this  has 
Involved  very  careful  screening  of  grantees 
and,  on  the  whole,  small  grants.  NSP  has 
been  honest  but  poor.  Some  of  the  scientific 
entrepreneurs  were  not  too  keen  for  N8F 
granu  because  they  were  not  big  enough. 
Undernourishment  of  the  NSP  budget  has 
done  Uttle  to  popularize  Its  grant  policies. 
In  contrast,  money  has  been  showered  on 
Nra.  Not  only  was  It  possible  to  get  much 
larger  grants  but  also  higher  risk  proposals 
could  be  funded.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  precisely  where  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities faUed  utterly.  Both  they  and  the  NIH 
management  deUvered  their  responslblUtles 
Into  the  hands  of  the  study  sections  com- 
posed of  scientists.  Brilliant  as  many  of 
them  are.  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
respond  to  the  political  climate  nor  to  the 
thinking  of  the  accountant  or  budget 
director. 

So  far  as  I  can  teU  NSP  policies  have  not 
changed,  nor  Is  there  need  to  do  so.     But 
the  funding  poUcles  will  not  support   the 
kind  of  scientific  enterprises  fed  by  NIH.  (As 
one  example  I  might  note  that  activity  in 
[a   eclentlflc    discipline]    here    as    in   many 
schools    U    highly    dependent    on    Training 
Grant  funds  which  come  only  from  NIH.    If 
the  Nation  Is  to  support  research  at  anything 
like  the  present  level  then  real  responsibility 
must  be  assimaed  by  someone.    My  own  prej- 
udice Is  that  the  responslbUlty  should  rest 
squarely  on  the  administration  of  the  uni- 
versity.    Unfortunately,   our   State   govern- 
ment, like  many  others,  has  almost  given  up 
responslbUlty  for  researcli.     The  budgetary 
distress  may  t>e  so  acute  In  many  imiversities 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  set  up  control 
mechanisms.     This  Is  the  source  of  many 
of    the    malpracUces    which    distresses    Mr 
FoTTNTADi's  committee. 

I   cannot   know   what   you    consider   the 
important    political    issue    Involved    but    I 
would  like  to  leave   the  following  thought 
with  you.     The  institution  has  today  a  re- 
spectaWe  repertoire   of  research    and   some 
remarkable  scientists.     Tliere  has  been  ex- 
ceUent  cooperation  between  administration 
and  staff.     I  think  Mr.  Fountain  would  be 
pleased  if  he  Investigated  us.    But  our  wel- 
fare as  a  graduate   institution  rests   abso- 
lutely   on    funds    from    NSP    and    NIH     It 
woiUd  be  wrong  to  accuse  the  State  of  non- 
support  but   the  State   funds  for  research 
are  only  a  mere  fraction  of  that  needed.    In 
short,  graduate  education  In  science  is  at 
stake  because  it  is  Inseparable  from  research, 
I  hope  that  you  wUl  find  it  possible  to  sup- 
port a  substantial  budget  Increase  for  both 
NSF  and  NIH  and  that  you  wlU  also  insist 
on  accountability. 

As  noted  above,  it  may  be  very  difficult 
for  some  institutions  to  set  up  a  competent 
staff  to  discharge  grant  responslbUltles.  If 
that  is  the  case,  tlien  I  would  suggest  that 
you  consider  the  posslbiUty  of  making  Fed- 
eral grants  for  this  pvu-poee  too. 

I  find  it  diffictut  to  terminate  my  answer 
because  there  U  so  much  more  that  needs 
to  be  said  and  must  be  understood.  No 
doubt  it  is  annoying  to  you  and  to  many 
others  to  find  big  science  ptishing  Its  way 
about  Washington.  I  can  only  hope  that 
you  will  continue  to  try  to  understand  the 
problems. 

Respectfully, 


Issued  recently  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

1.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  I  now  have  to 
spend  considerably  more  time  making  sure 
that  the  regulations  are  being  followed,  par- 
ticularly when  an  application  tor  support 
of  research  Is  being  prepared.  I  believe  this 
adds  to  the  cost  of  the  researcii.  and  Is  for 
the  most  part,  neither  necessary  nor  efficient. 

2.  The  regvdatlons  have  undergone  several 
modifications.  I  notice  an  undercurrent  of 
apprehension  that  I  may  have  violated  some 
regulation,  either  because  I  have  forgotten 
Its  Interpretation,  or  never  noticed  that  it 
applied  to  my  particular  activities.  I  find 
myself  wondering  whether  some  years  from 
now  a  Federal  or  commercial  auditor  of  my 
research  expenditures  may  ask  me  to  account 
for  some  Item  which  I  bought  for  some  rea- 
son that  seemed  good  at  the  time,  but  which 
I  am  likely  to  have  forgotten. 

3.  As  a  member  (since  1963)  of  varloTis 
NIH  consultant  committees,  I  had  a  very 
high  admiration  for  the  way  in  which  the 
research  activity  of  scientists  was  being  en- 
couraged. I  thought  It  a  supreme  example 
of  the  democratic  process  at  its  best,  when 
special  abilities  need  to  be  encouraged  and 
utUlzed  by  the  coimtry.  I  often  urged  that 
the  widest  publicity  should  be  given  to  these 
procedures  involved. 

I  now  feel  that  an  element  of  considerable 
distrust  has  entered  the  relatlonslilp  between 
grantor  and  grantee.  I  watch  every  step  I 
take  In  order  to  make  sure  I  won't  be  found 
dishonest  by  some  official  at  some  time  in  the 
future,  no  matter  liow  Innocent  the  error. 
I  am  less  likely  to  take  a  gamble  on  a  new 
idea  that  might  not  lead  to  anytliing  solid. 

4.  In  Bimimary,  the  impact  upon  me  of  the 
new  regulations  is  that  I  give  the  coimtry 
lees  per  research  dollar  granted,  I  am  more 
cautious  than  is  sensible  for  a  research 
worker  whose  contrlbutlOTis  should  include 
the  novel  and  the  audacious  idea  or  experi- 
ment, and  I  have  the  strong  conviction  that 
far  more  Is  lost  by  the  new  regtilaUons  In 
money,  Ingenuity,  and  originality,  than  what- 
ever amounts  of  money  may  be  saved  by 
them.  ' 

I  hope  that  a  committee  of  scientists  and 
legislators,  of  sufficient  status  and  knowl- 
edgeabUlty,  will  be  set  up  to  find  a  better 
solution  for  the  problem  of  the  rare  eclentut 
who  Is  dishonest  and  for  the  preservation  of 
the  feeling  of  trust  on  the  part  of  aU  the 
other  scientists. 

Sincerely  yours. 


A0CUST  1,  1963. 
Senator  Watns  Mobsx, 
VJI.  Senmte, 
Waahtnffton,  D.C. 

Dub  Bbkatos  Moasx:  Tlils  is  a  reply  to 
your  invitation  of  July  3,  1963,  that  I  send 
you  a  tmik  appraisal  of  the  Impact  upon 
my  research  operaUons  of  the  regulaUons 


.      „  Jin-T  30,  1963. 

Senator  Wayne  Mossx, 
VJS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  SxNAToa  Moasx:  Generally  speaking. 
I  think  NSF  and  PHS  grants  tiave  been  very 
■ucoessful  In  promoting  basic  reeearch  In 
the  United  Stotes.  I  don't  know  wliat  we 
scientists  would  do  without  this  help.  Also 
generally  speaking,  grants  have  been  made 
more  on  the  basis  of  the  researcher's  talent 
and  promise  than  on  the  basis  of  the  specific 
problem  proposed.  This  is  Just  as  it  should 
be.  In  order  to  allow  unfettered  originality 
to  play  Its  majOT  role  In  new  advances. 

I  have  two  serious  complaints  about  recent 
developments:  (a)  There  is  a  tendency,  es- 
pecially In  PHS.  to  try  to  restrict  research 
to  the  problems  ouUlned  in  the  original 
proposal.  This  Is  rtdlctilous.  The  better  the 
scientist;  l.e.,  the  more  original,  the  less 
likely  he  can  predict  in  advance  exactly 
what  he  wants  to  work  on  next.  Support 
should  be  primarily  for  the  man.  not  the 
problem,  (b)  Scientists  and  secretaries  now 
have  to  waste  a  lot  more  of  their  time  Ailing 
out  sUly  forms.  The  more  red  tape,  the  less 
the  Oovermnent  and  people  get  for  their 
research  money. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  point  out  that  my 
views  have  been  arrived  at  as  a  recipient  of 
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tiSF  and  PH8  fraata,  and  alao  aa  a  member 
of  research  grant  panels  of  NSP  and  PHS 
8tno««ly  foun. 


Hon.  Watms 

Senate  OJIc«  BuUAing. 

Washington.  DXJ. 

OvAB  SufAToa  liOBSK:  Up  to  the  present  I 
have  not  ob— irtd  anjr  untoward  effect  on  my 
researcb  ot  thm  r«c\ilatlons  resulting  from  the 
Fountain  ooounlttee's  crltlclxms  of  NIH  ad- 
mintstratlT*  pollelea  on  research  grants 
This  may  b«  du«  to  a  lag  between  the  dis- 
semination of  such  regulations  and  their  be- 
ing put  into  practice. 

I  read  the  reporta  of  the  Fountain  com- 
mittee abortJy  after  they  became  available 
and  was  more  aympathetlc  tu  the  views  of 
the  NIH  Admlnletrators,  who  kept  empha- 
sizing In  their  testimony  the  need  for  keep- 
ing the  research  investigator  free  from  un- 
neoesaary  reetrlctlTe  administrative  proce- 
duree.  than  I  was  to  the  bookkeeper  ap- 
proach of  the  committee.  True,  a  number 
of  loopholes  In  administrative  regulations 
were  revealed  which  unprincipled  Individuals 
could  turn  to  their  own  advantage.  But 
wouldn't  eueh  individuals  act  in  this  man- 
ner if  they  were  alao  bound  band  and  foot 
with  regulations?  My  general  impression  Is 
that  the  number  of  iaatances  of  malfeasance 
was  very  low.  perhaps  much  less  than  occurs 
in  the  nonnal  population;  university  ad- 
ministrators and  scientists  are  probably  no 
more  Inclined  to  knavery  than  are  Members 
of  Congress.  No  substantial  argument  can 
be  made  against  eliminating  such  loopholes 
In  adnUnistrative  procedure  that  can  lead 
to  abuse  of  the  research  grant  funds 

What  does  beeome  a  hazard  Is  the  imposi- 
tion of  nasdisssly  restrictive  regulations. 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  re- 
searcher. The  reeearch  scientists  tend  to  be 
individualists  and  nonconformists  ( Anne  Roe 
has  reported  an  Interesting  study  of  personal 
qualities  in  a  group  of  eminent  scientists): 
I  think  most  of  them  appreciate  and  are 
gratefiil  for  the  aid  given  by  Federal  funds 
for  research.  But  they  will  grow  resentful 
of  what  they  consider  demands  that  Inter- 
fere with  the  reeearch  Individuals  here 
and  there  may  begin  to  resort  to  subterfuges 
of  varloiu  kinds  to  avoid  being  Interrupted 
by  ( In  their  eyee)  needless  or  Inconsequential 
regulations.  In  this  respect  I  think  Dr 
Shannon  and  his  staff  at  the  NIH  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  way  scientists 
tick  than  does  Mr.  Fountain. 

I  fear  I  have  given  you  my  personal  opin- 
ion and  general  impressions,  rather  than 
citing  specific  res\ilta  of  the  new  regulations 
on  my  research.  Should  application  of  the 
regulations  give  rise  later  to  what  I  think 
may  be  generally  undesirable  effects.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  write  you. 

I  appreciate  your  interest  and  concern 
in  this  problem  and  am  certain  the  scien- 
tific community  will  welcome  your  discus- 
sion of  it. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 


JrLT    14.    19«3 
Senator  Watnb  Mosas, 
Senate  Offlc*  Building, 
Waafiington,  D£. 

OsAa  SBMATOm  MoBSx:  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  express  my  opinion  of  the  more 
stringent  rsstrlctlons  now  being  placed  on 
recipients  of  NIH  and  NSF  grants. 

I  feel  that  Bepreeentatlve  Fountain  and 
his  conunlttee  have  the  best  of  Intentions 
in  trying  to  avoid  misuse  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  I  am  In  entire  accord  with  restric- 
tions that  will  prevent  yearly  Jaunts  to 
Buraf>e  and  the  furnishing  of  {vlvate  clinical 
offices  from  ftuids  that  were  designated  for 
scientific  rsssMOh.  Over  the  IS  years  that 
I  have  been  la  academic  research  I  have  seen 


far  t'X)  much  of  Jiuit  such  types  of  dis- 
honesty On  tlie  other  tiand.  I  feel  that 
there  should  be  considerable  flexibility  in 
the  use  of  fundt%  for  hiring  scientific  person- 
nel and  for  the  purchase  of  both  large  and 
consumable  laboratory  equipment  TTils  is 
absolutely  essential  for  following  new  and 
significant  lead.s  which  often  arise  and  should 
be  pursued  Progress  cannot  tolerate  the 
valuable  tlm?.  nm  to  sp«>rtk  of  enthusiasm, 
lost  In  submitting  ublalnlnR  and  inltlatliiK 
work  on  another  grant  speciflt-ally  requested 
for  following  the  new  U-ad 

As  you  have  asked  ft)r  my  personal  experi- 
ence I  will  take  the  liberty  of  citing  my  own 
example,  since  this  repiy  Is  c«>iindentlal 
Two  years  a^o  I  received  an  NIH  grant  for  a 
specific  project  As  I  changed  universities 
at  that  time  I  found  that  there  were  neither 
CMlequate  facilities  nor  the  necessary  trained 
personnel  avuUable.  so  Uint  the  project  Ini- 
tially could  t)e  pursued  ur.der  far  less  than 
full  steam  My  major  work  was  then  di- 
rected towurd  an  Interesting  le:id  I  had 
come  upon,  which  I  whs  able  to  investigate 
with  the  facilities  and  personnel  available 
In  that  time  an  experlmenUil  system  has 
been  achieved  In  my  Iab*iratory  whereby  the 
development  of  a  dl.sease  has  been  allayed 
and  deaths  considerably  reduced  I  have, 
at  present,  great  hopes  that  this  will  be 
tried  eventually  on  h\im.in  dlsejtses  If  the 
present  restrictions  had  been  extjvnt  2  years 
ago.  I  would  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  following  what  I  consider  a  most  signifi- 
cant lead  In  therapy 

Thus,  while  the  need  for  more  restrictions 
In  areas  where  serious  violations  have  oc- 
cured  and  can  occur  may  be  called  for.  Imw 
stringent  controls  in  ^e  other  areas  to  which 
I  have  alluded  would  be  desirable  In  this 
connection,  unfortunately,  those  who  are 
dishonest  are  also  clever  and  manipulative 
enough  to  continue  their  mode  of  operation 
even  under  the  new  restriction."*,  penalizing 
the  honest  and  dedicated  scientist 

May  I  pers<inally  offer  you  my  fullest  sup- 
port and  backing  for  all  of  your  fine  work 
Since  long  before  coming  to  Oregon,  my  wife 
and  I  have  had  the  greatest  admiration  for 
you  as  an  outstanding  statesman  and  a  man 
of  the  highest  Integrity  and  c*>nvlctlon 
Sincerely 


JtLY    16.    1963 
Hon    Wayne  Mor.sf 
V  S    Senate. 
Wa.^hington,  D  C 

Dkar  Senator  MoR.sr  I  have  received  your 
letter  concerning  the  new  regulations  for 
controlling  grants  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  I  am  very  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  with  you  my  feelings  con- 
cerning the  Issues  raised  by  the  Fountain 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  subsequent  steps  taken  to  remedy 
these  criticisms. 

I  am  sure  that  you  realize  that  scientific 
research,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  activity, 
cannot  pcjsslbly  specify  in  advance  the  par- 
ticular goals  and  purposes  to  be  accom- 
plished. Research  efforts  are  carried  out 
only  Into  areas  of  Ignorance  In  order  to  ex- 
tend our  knowledge  of  principles  and  sci- 
entific facts.  Thus  it  Is  impossible  to  antic- 
ipate obstacles,  requirements,  and  outcomes 
of  such  endeavors.  Unfortunately,  these 
facU  suggest  at  once  that  the  best  laid  of 
plans  for  a  reeearch  effort  can  be  executed 
only  If  by  some  unusual  stroke  of  luck  all 
the  guesfit's.  specuS.itMiwi.  and  anticipations 
were  to  be  fuiniled  at  e«uh  step  during  the 
development  of  the  project  A  second  factor 
Inherent  In  the  reseiu-ch  endeavor  Is  the 
fact  that  basic  principles  can  often  be  tested 
In  situations,  species,  or  conditions  which 
themselves  are  trivial  Often  the  specific 
situation  under  which  a  phenomenon  Is  In- 
vestigated  may   sound   absurd   to    the   naive 


observer  It  is  difficult  to  understand  that 
progress  In  the  understanding  of  the  develop- 
ment of  personality  can  be  made  by  watching 
adult  college  students  learn  noneeense  syl- 
Uibles.  Similar  problems  exist  of  course  in 
physics,  chemistry  and  other  natural  sci- 
ences 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  have  had  support 
from  the  US  Public  Health  Service  for  re- 
search activities  in since  1954.     Since 

liiat  time  we  ha\e  publLshed  a  number  of 
p.ipers    and    tnund    some    rather    Inleresluig 

facts  concerning   the   nature  of -.  and 

Its  possible  appllcatlfjn  to  the  diagnosis  and 

treatment  of    During  this  time  there 

were  both  "lean"  and  "fat"  years.  In  sev- 
er.il  cases  our  research  Interests  changed 
when  we  discovered  an  apparently  Impor- 
t.mt  relationship  Fr.uikly,  none  of  this  re- 
.senrch  would  have  been  possible  without 
support  from  the  Piibllc  Health  Service 

Research  activities,  at  least  at  our  major 
universities,  .ire  not  compensated  directly  by 
anyb<xiy  Most  of  us  have  spent  our  evenings 
and  weekends  carrying  the  usual  teaching 
and  administrative  loads  In  addition  to  our 
rese.irch  activities  This  Is  especially  true  of 
many  young  Investigators.  It  means  that 
the  Individual  has  to  have  Inherent  lntere."!ts, 
fa.scinatlon,  and  a  willingness  to  sacrifice 
time  and  energy  In  order  to  conduct  such 
research  There  Is  no  doubt  that  research 
accomplishments  have  long-range  and  In- 
tangible personal  advantages.  These,  how- 
ever, are  advantages  which  are  primarily 
rooted  In  the  deep  satisfaction  resulting  from 
recognition  of  one's  life  work  by  one's  col- 
leagues. In  the  stimulation  of  seeing  newer 
and  better  ways  of  understanding  natural 
phenomena  and  the  nature  of  man.  I  am 
sure  that  you  are  also  aware  of  the  fact  that 
m  the  community  of  scientists  material  and 
financial  benettt.s  lu-e  not  only  secondary  but 
.sometimes  actually  looked  down  upon  by 
one's  fellow  scientists  because  of  the  Impli- 
cation of  a  material  and  egocentrlcally- 
orlented  value  system  which  is  totally  Incon- 
sistent with  the  work  of  a  scientist.  I  believe 
these  are  among  the  many  reasons  why  re- 
search Investigators  are  not  and  cannot  be 
expert  businessmen  or  administrators. 

riie  crltlcl.'^ms  by  the  Fountain  committee 
and  occasional  comments  by  other  members 
of  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  have  deeply  hurt  the  sensitivities  and 
feelings  of  many  scientists  I  have  heard 
comments  of  this  sort  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues across  the  Nation  As  scientists  we 
have  little  to  guard  but  our  reputations  and 
our  skill  In  ferreting  out  new  knowledge  and 
bringing  it  to  public  attention.  We  all  know 
that  investigators  are  carefully  screened  by 
a  procedure  which  is  probably  unsurpassed 
In  excellence  by  any  other  organization  In 
the  country;  le,  the  procedures  for  grant 
awards  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation  In 
most  cases  Investigators  hold  responsible 
positions,  affecting  thousands  of  people 
through  their  teaching,  their  consulting  ac- 
tivities and  their  participation  In  civic  plan- 
ning. As  a  rule,  research  investigators  are 
not  picked  at  random,  they  are  individuals 
whose  Interests,  whose  life  patterns  and 
whose  accomplishments  have  been  closely 
scrutinized.  Any  Implication  that  these  In- 
dividuals Intentionally  misuse  funds  carried 
with  It  also  the  Implication  that  many  of  our 
leading  citizens  are  dishonest  or  willfully 
misuse  their  p>o8ltions  In  otSce  for  personal 
gains  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  that 
such  IS  the  case  In  so  small  a  percentage  as  to 
be  practically  unknown.  I  have  not,  In  my 
10  yeiu-8  of  exi>erlence  In  this  field,  come 
across  one  single  individual  who  has  been 
able  to  complete  successfully  a  graduate  edu- 
cation or  research  training  and  to  hold  a 
position  In  an  academic  institution  or  re- 
search organization  for  any  length  of  time 
If  even  the  slightest  doubt  about  his  intel- 
lectual and  personal  Integrity  had  arisen. 
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Because  of  these  facts  It  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  a  scientist  to  defend  his  research 
projects  to  the  broad  public  or  more  spe- 
cifically to  justify  occasional  errors  In  Judg- 
ment when  research  efforts  are  not  fruitful 
and  his  planning  and  expenditures  of  funds 
did  not  "pay  off." 

I  want  to  address  myself  now  specifically 
to  the  changes  Instituted  since  the  recent 
attacks  on  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
In  my  own  experience  I  have  found  that 
many  of  the  new  regulations  are  time  con- 
suming and  in  the  long  run  result  in  greater 
expenditure  of  both  money  and  effort  than 
was  earlier  the  case.  These  regulations  also 
represent  serious  obstacles  to  engaging  freely 
m  activities  which  Investigators  would  Judge 
as  essential  to  their  efforts.  Monthly  reports 
of  the  percentage  of  time  spent  by  each  per- 
son on  each  project,  for  example,  are  not 
only  burdensome  but  literally  impossible. 
Some  of  our  time  spent  on  NIMH  research 
supported  projects  Is  spent  before  going  to 
sleep,  while  in  bed  and  thinking  about  re- 
search. Many  of  our  so-called  "vacations" 
are  spent  with  colleagues  In  discussing  in  a 
leisurely  fashion  new  ideas  and  new  possi- 
bilities. On  the  other  hand,  I  find  that 
those  who  work  for  me  work  best  when  I 
Judge  their  productivity  by  their  results 
and  their  Involvement  in  the  Job  rather 
than  in  terms  of  specific  hours  and  minutes 
spent  on  It.  After  all.  the  products  of  re- 
search activity  are  not  measured  in  time 
spent  but  In  Ideas  produced. 

The  limitations  on  budget  categories  re- 
quire anticipation  of  unknown  develop- 
ments I  can  present  an  approximate  budg- 
et for  the  next  3  years  because  of  my  past 
experience.  I  cannot,  however,  know  today 
what  my  results  on  the  first  series  will  be. 
Therefore,  I  cannot  predict  the  necessities 
for  the  purchase  of  new  equipment,  the  hir- 
ing or  discharging  of  research  personnel,  or 
the  requirement  of  new  facilities  or  the 
abandonment  of  old  equipment. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  of 
the  utility  of  travel  expenditures  for  general 
facilitation  of  research.  In  my  own  experi- 
ence the  best  contribution  to  my  under- 
standing of  a  problem  has  often  come  from 
discussions  with  colleagues,  away  from  home, 
at  a  convention,  or  at  a  research  meeting. 
The  exchange  of  Ideas,  the  exposure  to  activi- 
ties of  other  researchers  across  the  country 
are  the  very  lifeblood  of  creativity.  These 
exchanges  tell  us  whether  we  are  pursuing 
a  worthwhile  goal,  what  others  have  found 
which  would  markedly  reduce  energies  and 
exptndltures  on  our  own  projects.  I  believe 
that  a  misunderstanding  of  the  use  of  these 
funds  again  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
tangible  final  product  or  process  to  which 
we  can  point  when  a  researcher  gains  wis- 
dom, Insights,  or  knowledge  except  In  his 
long-range  output. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  new  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  In  my  opinion,  there  has  been  an 
Incredible  Increase  In  the  waste  of  human 
talents,  moneys  and  facilities  in  order  to 
regain  a  small  degree  at  eflBciency  in  book- 
keeping and  accounting.  I  believe  the  re- 
strictions Imposed  on  NIMH  and  NSP  are 
similar  to  hunting  squirrels  with  cannons. 
The  proliferation  of  personnel  to  watch  other 
per.sonnel,  the  resentment  engendered  by 
the  subtle  Implication  that  an  Investigator 
IS  b.isically  dishonest  and  therefore  must  be 
held  to  account  for  every  decision  and  single 
expenditure,  all  these  factors  threaten  to 
stifle  Interest  among  scientists  for  support 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  to  slow 
down  our  scientific  progress.  Personally,  I 
am  appalled  at  the  shortsightedness  of  sacri- 
ficing so  much  for  so  little.  Even  granted 
that  the  very  occasional  irregularities  could 
be  remedied.  I  l>elleve  that  the  present  cure 
Is  worse  than  the  disease. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you 
for  your  Interests  in  this  matter  and  I  hope 


that  my  appraisal  of  the  situation  will  be 
of  help  to  you.  I  also  appreciate  your  assur- 
ance that  these  comments  will  be  treated 
In  a  confidential  matter  and  want  to  Indi- 
cate to  you  that  these  represent  my  own 
personal  opinions.  I  was  delighted  to  learn 
that  this  problem  has  come  to  your  attention 
and  will  be  following  any  developments  with 
great  interest. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Moese:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  3,  1963.  I  am  very  glad  Indeed 
to  hear  that  you  are  taking  a  serious  in- 
terest on  the  grant  management  at  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

In  my  sincere  opinion,  the  new  regula- 
tions devised  by  the  research  support  agen- 
cies, particularly  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  constitutes  a  major  roadblock  In 
developing  good  research  programs  In  this 
country.  To  comply  with  these  regulations, 
research  workers  have  to  spend  approxi- 
mately 10  to  15  percent  of  their  time  taking 
care  of  the  paperwork  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  research  operation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  mental  anguish  associated  with  the 
paperwork  Is  not  to  be  underrated.  Every 
time  I  read  through  these  regulations  I  found 
that  they  serve  as  a  reminder  that  I,  £is  a 
science  research  worker,  am  not  trusted  by 
the  governmental  agency.  I  do  not  deny 
that  there  are  cases  of  research  funds  being 
misused  by  program  directors;  however, 
these  cases,  in  reality,  constitute  only  a 
minute  fraction  of  the  overall  research  pro- 
grams in  the  country. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  serious  problem 
Is  not  the  misuse  of  funds  by  the  research 
workers,  but  rather  the  lack  of  coordination 
among  the  research  supporting  agencies. 
Insofar  as  I  know  there  exists  no  systemati- 
cal coordination  among  the  program  re- 
viewers of  different  Federal  agencies.  In 
fact,  at  times,  agencies  are  competing  with 
each  other  In  establishing  Identical  pro- 
grams. 

It  Is  my  sincere  belief  that  there  is  an 
tirgent  need  to  establish  a  concrete  and  ef- 
ficient coordination  program  among  all  of 
the  research  supporting  agencies  so  that 
much  of  the  wasteful  spending  can  be  elim- 
inated and  the  progress  of  scientific  research, 
on  a  national  level,  can  be  expedlated. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  views  In  this 
respect. 

With  my  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Hon.  Watne  Morse, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C 

DxAK  Senator  Morse:  In  reply  to  your  let- 
ter of  July  3,  I  have  several  comments  which 
I  hope  win  be  of  value  to  you  during  dis- 
cussions of  appropriations  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

I  appreciate  the  responsibility  Congress 
must  feel  to  assure  proper  expending  of  pub- 
lic moneys.  It  is  regrettable  in  many  ways 
that  these  two  agencies  have  been  singled 
out.  I  say  this  because  In  terms  of  adequate 
evaluation  of  research  proposals  these  two 
agencies  are  known  In  the  scientific  world  as 
operating  in  a  most  Judicious  manner.  In 
my  experiences  with  governmental  granting 
agencies,  the  system  of  study  sections  under 
which  these  agencies  operate  is  most  superior. 

It  Is  somewhat  early  to  know  exactly  what 
the  impact  of  the  new  regulations  will  be. 
It  la  apparent  that  it  will  be  another  admin- 
istrative chore  that  removes  the  scientist 
from  the  laboratory.  The  proper  execution 
of   a   scientific   program    requires   a   certain 


amount  of  fiscal  freedom.  This  Is  partic- 
ularly true  in  being  able  to  transfer  funds, 
within  reason,  among  various  budget  cate- 
gories. Sometimes  a  particular  research  pro- 
gram may  require  more  hands  and  thus  a 
need  for  transfer  of  funds  to  personnel. 
Another  time  It  may  be  necessary  to  pur- 
chase supply  Items  more  expensive  than 
originally  estimated.  If  too  rigid  a  policy 
for  transfer  of  funds  Is  Imposed,  this  may 
necessitate  supplemental  applications.  Since 
such  a  course  of  action  may  require  up  to  6 
months  prior  to  approval,  you  can  appreciate 
the  lag  in  some  essential  research  that 
results. 

According  to  other  investigators  here  and 
our  business  office,  to  date,  one  of  the  most 
time  consuming  and  confusing  changes  has 
to  do  with  time  estimates.  Formerly  we  re- 
ported personnel  working  on  grants  only  as 
a  budgeted  item  yearly.  Now  we  have  to 
make  quarterly  reports  of  an  estimation  of 
actual  percent  spent  by  each  individual. 
This  means  additional  reports  and  has  led 
to  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  why  a  budget  category  estimate  and 
adequate  accounting  is  not  sufficient.  This 
only  requires  minor  restrictions  as  to  trans- 
fer among  categories. 

In  addition,  the  pressures  on  these  agen- 
cies, I  feel,  has  caused  continual  administra- 
tive changes.  These  add  to  confusion  and 
extra  expenditures  of  time.  As  an  example, 
in  the  last  few  months  we  have  been  told 
three  different  ways  to  treat  overhead:  (1) 
overhead  would  not  be  paid  on  fixed  equip- 
ment but  on  movable  equipment;  then  (2) 
on  none;  then  (3)  on  Items  costing  less  than 
$500.  Since  this  has  occurred  after  the  In- 
vestigations of  the  Fountain  committee,  this 
Is  undoubtedly  a  result  of  the  pressures  NSP 
and  NIH  are  being  subjected  to. 

Again,  I  understand  the  necessity  of  as- 
suring fiscal  respKinslblllty  on  the  part  of 
Government  agencies. 

In  recent  months  the  extra  burdens  being 
forced  on  the  working  scientists  have  re- 
sulted In  a  lowering  of  morales  with  the  re- 
sult of  impeding  scientific  progress.  The  im- 
plications all  too  often  are  that  all  scien- 
tists are  involved  in  some  kind  of  "fiscal 
tricks."  Since  most  university  business  of- 
fices are  a  rather  conservative  lot,  I  really 
feel  that  they  have  and  will  accept  fiscal 
responslbUlty.  This  can  best  be  done  under 
the  framework  of  their  policies  together 
with  broader  and  particular  restrictions  pe- 
culiar to  the  granting  agency.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  at where  grant  funds  are 

treated  much  the  same  as  State-appropriated 
funds,  and  I'm  sure  you're  aware  of  the  close 
scrutiny  these  receive, 

I  hope  these  comments  will  be  of  some 
value.  I  am  certainly  willing  to  furnish  any 
other  information  or  expand  on  these  com- 
ments. 

Sincerely, 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  one  spe- 
cific case  was  brought  to  my  attention 
as  illustrative  of  the  type  of  report  which 
some  scientists  find  objectionable.  It 
was  set  forth  In  a  letter  to  the  Surgeon 
General  by  a  fine  chemist  from  another 
State  and  came  to  me  in  cormection  with 
my  inquiry  of  the  Oregon  scientists.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
to  the  Surgeon  General  dated  July  24 
be  printed  at  this  r>oint  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

July  24,  1963. 
Dr.  LtTTHER  Terht, 

Surgeon    General,    Department    of    Health, 

Education,     and     Welfare,     U.S.    Public 

Health  Service,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Dear  Dr.  Terry:  In  your  memorandum  of 

June  12,  1963,  addressed  to  aU  NIH  grantees. 
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you  InTlted  HtW9  and  eommenU  on  the  pro- 
poMd  rweareh  project  Krant  re^ulaUon* 
vhlcb  appawd  In  ihm  Federal  Reflster  In 
early  June.  Thi»  letter  eDcompaaaee  both 
comments  and  crttlclem  oo  the  preeent  pat- 
ent policy  and  I  trtiet  that  It  reaches  you  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  flO-day  deadline. 

At  the  outset.  I  vleh  to  emphasize  that  I 
am  dlacuealnc  only  research  grants  and  not 
research  contracts.  Furthermore.  I  would 
like  to  state  tlint  I  am  in  complete  af^reement 
with  the  basic  premise  of  the  hOH  patent 
policy,  namely,  that  Inventions  nukde  under 
partial  or  total  NIH  ^ant  support  should 
not  be  the  subject  of  patent  applications  or 
patents  benefltlnc  the  luTcstlgator  or  the 
Institution.  Bavlng  stated  these  two  prem- 
ises. I  wotild  now  like  to  point  out  that  the 
preeent  patent  policy  Is  probably  unenforce- 
able In  Its  cuiilt  form  and  that  It  can  be 
pernicious  If  taken  literally.  Theoretically 
and  legally,  thla  will  enable  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  termlaat*  moct  research  grants  at 
will  If  all  administrative  procedures  are  not 
followed  by  trantees.  since  he  now  has  this 
prerogatlTe.  I  aball  demonstrate  below  with 
a  ooncrete  experiment  that  the  majority  of 
Investigators  are  definitely  violating  the  pat- 
ent procedure  aa  It  Is  now  defined  and  that 
they  will  be  forced  to  continue  to  do  so.  be- 
cause It  Is  oompletely  Unpractical.  I  shall 
also  show  that,  even  If  the  grantees  followed 
the  present  refulatlons  Uterally.  the  NIH 
would  be  in  BO  position  to  handle  the 
problem. 

I  am  presumlnf  that  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  NIH  grant  program  la  the  development 
of  new  knowledge  and  new  capabilities  In 
the  health  setenoes  and  that  such  Informa- 
tion should  be  made  available  to  the  public. 
The  traditional  and  proper  way  of  making  It 
public  Is  through  the  medium  of  scientific 
publication.  I  am  aasunalng  further  that  It 
Is  not  the  primary  or  even  secondary  func- 
tion of  the  RXH  grant  program  to  secure 
patents  on  ********  at  the  Government.  In- 
deed, In  the  relatively  few  cases  where  pat- 
ents are  taken  oat  by  the  Government,  they 
are  made  available  on  a  royalty -free  basis, 
thus  fulfilling  the  concept  of  availability  to 
the  public. 

Therefore.  tiM  only  possible  Justification 
for  patents  Is  to  safeguard  the  public  from 
private  individuals  or  organizations  seciirlng 
patents  on  the  basis  of  earlier  publications 
deecrlbing  MXH  supported  work,  since  such 
patent  applications  could  be  filed  within  a 
year  of  the  publication  date,  provided  cer- 
tain  other  conditions  were  met.  I  imagine 
that  occasionally  such  a  situation  may  hav« 
arisen  In  the  past  and  It  Is  conceivable  that 
It  might  arise  In  the  future.  However,  if 
we  consider  the  fact  that  there  are  well  over 
10,000  NIH  grants  in  operation  per  year  and 
that  they  give  rise  to  probably  a  larger  num- 
ber of  publications,  it  is  false  economy  In 
the  extreme  to  devise  a  system  which  will 
cost  us  untold  millions  of  dollars  in  man- 
years  to  plug  a  possible  minute  loophole. 
The  reason  for  my  ooncem  and  for  my  having 
performed  the  spedflc  experiment  outlined 
below,  la  the  following : 

Paragraph  tXM  (Inventions  and  Discov- 
eries) as  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
is  covered  In  further  detail  in  section  505  of 
the  "Grants  Manual"  dated  January  I.  1968. 
The  first  sentence  of  section  505,  paragraph 
A.  reads:  'a>0partment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  rsgulatlons  (45  CFR.  pts.  6  and 
8)  provide  as  a  condition  that  all  inven- 
tions arising  oat  of  the  activities  assisted 
by  Public  Health  Service  grants  and  awards 
shall  be  promptly  and  fully  reported  to  the 
Surgeon  General." 

This  report,  according  to  paragraph  C. 
must  take  the  following  form : 

"C.  Formal  reports  of  invention: 

"In  respect  to  Inventions  reported  direct 
to   the   Surgeon  Oeneral   for  determination 


under  Department  regulations,  a  formal  re- 
port of  Invention  is  required  In  the  nature 
of  answers  to  18  questions  listed  in  the  Out- 
line for  Invention  Reports  (exhibit  2).  The 
form  and  other  specific  Instructions  fur  sub- 
mission of  the  report  wiu  be  provided  upon 
request. 

"Progref^.s  reports,  wh'.ch  niiy  Include  de- 
scriptions of  InveiitJona,  may  nut  bubetltute 
for  formal  rep<;rt8  of  inveniUjnB  " 

In  othcT  word*.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
slight  p<i'<!:bUity  that  siine  d'.her  InvestlgatiT 
m.iy  pitent  work  performed  hy  an  NTH 
graiitoe.  uU  pissible  dlscnverle.s  or  Inventions 
.should  be  reported  to  the  Hiirgef^n  Oenernl. 
who  will  then  dec'.de  whether  pntents  should 
be  taken  out  If  lOOOO  to  20  000  publlra- 
t'.oiis  are  pro<lured  ench  year  out  of  NIH 
supported  project*,  the  possibility  t.hen  exlstj^ 
that  the  Siiri^eon  General  may  wish  to  pro- 
tect sevcrul  thous.u'.fl  or  perhaps  all  of  them 
by  pntent.s  In  t>rder  to  be  able  to  decide 
on  this  point,  he  must  flr?t  have  the  neces- 
sary Invention  dUcIrsure?,  which  cannot  be 
the  usual  annual  reports  of  work  performed 
under  such  grants 

NIH  form  PHS  3945  (dated  March  19e2. 
and  now  Included  In  every  new  grant  appli- 
cation form)  defines  an  Invention  in  the 
very  broadest  terms  In  fact,  these  terms 
are  so  broad  that,  if  the  criterion  of  patent- 
ability Is  not  left  open  to  the  Individual 
Investigator,  a  completely  preposterous  sit- 
uation must  arl'e  I  shall  cite  one  specific 
example-  According  to  the  present  regula- 
tions, any  Invention  or  discovery  (wUhln  the 
broad  definition  of  PH.S  3945)  must  be  re- 
ported Immediately  to  the  Surge<in  General 
When  this  Is  done,  the  Investigator  receives 
by  return  mall  an  Cnitllne  for  Invention  Re- 
ports, conslstlna;  of  18  questions  and  In- 
cluded as  exhibit  2  in  the  '•Grants  Manual." 
I  personally  have  received  such  a  question- 
naire If  I  were  to  answer  it  haphawirdly. 
I  could  do  so  in  half  a  day;  If  I  were  to 
answer  It  In  a  really  proper  manner,  it  would 
take  several  days  Only  after  the  investi- 
gator has  filled  out  this  questionnaire  and 
returned  It  to  the  NTH  will  the  legal  staff 
of  the  NTH  decide  whether  this  material  is 
patentable,  regardless  of  whether  the  in- 
vestigator wishes  U->  take  out  a  patent  or 
even  whether  he  considers  the  material 
patentable 

I  maintain  that  thla  procedure  la  not 
enforclble  and  would  have  prepoaterous 
consequences  If  any  attempt  were  made  to 
enforce  It  Of  the  several  thousand  NIH 
grants,  at  least  50  percent  txrr  certain  to  con- 
tain some  Invention  or  d'.-scovery  falling 
within  the  definition  of  NIH  form  PH3 
3945  Many  of  the  NIH  grants  will  contain 
several  such  Inventions  or  discoveries. 
Among  the  grants  In  chemistry  or  biochem- 
istry. I  would  estimate  that  over  80  percent 
fall  within  this  category.  Any  patent 
lawyer  will  confirm  that  the  question  of 
"patentability"  is  very  difficult  to  answer 
and  that  the  answer  depends  largely  on 
one's  attitude.  If  one  is  Interested  in  secur- 
ing a  patent,  a  patent  attorney  can  make  a 
good  case  that  a  given  subject  is  patentable, 
while  the  exact  reverse  can  be  accompllahed 
If  the  attorney  Is  trying  to  prove  that  a  given 
subject  is  not  patentable.  One  can  estimate 
conservatively  that,  of  all  chemical  patents 
issued  yearly  by  the  U.8  Patent  Office,  50 
to  70  percent  would  be  declared  invalid  if 
carried  through  the  courts — the  reason  being 
precisely  the  uncertainty  which  exists  about 
the  definition  of  a  real  Invention  I  wonder 
whether  the  Surgeon  General  Is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  many  patent  applications  are  filed 
and  patents  granted  In  the  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  areas  that  do  not  include  any 
experimental  work  at  all — all  of  the  work  on 
the  Invention  or  discovery  being  "paperwork" 
and  that  such  patents  are  entirely  legal 
under  our  present  system. 


With  this  Information  as  background.  I 
performed  the   following  experiment; 

I  selected  at  random  only  one  issue  of  a 
chemical  Journal — the  April  1963  Issue  of 
the  "Journal  of  Organic  Chemistry" — and 
then  picked  out  all  the  articles  which 
acknowledged  NIH  grant  support.  There 
were  17  such  articles  In  the  April  Issue.  Of 
these,  I  could  select  only  three  (pp.  OCX), 
1075.  and  1086)  which  I  could  definitely  say 
(lid  not  contain  patentable  material  In 
three  other  Instances  ( pp  936.  945,  and  1 128 ) , 
an  excellent  case  could  be  made  for  patenta- 
bility. Including  a  statement  of  utility.  Of 
the  remaining  11  articles,  in  7  (pp  923,  928. 
942,  964.  1098.  1108,  and  1119)  a  good  case 
could  be  made  for  patentability  and  In  4 
(pp    10O4,  1015    1037.  and  1041)   a  weak  case. 

According  to  the  present  NTH  rules,  14  of 
these  17  investigators  should  have  filed  an 
Invention  record  and  subsequently  answered 
the  18  questions  of  the  Outline  for  Inven- 
tion Reports.  Reckoned  conservatively  In 
man-hours,  this  would  require  1  to  2  months. 
But  the  real  work  would  start  only  when  the 
NIH  legal  staff  received  these  documents  and 
started  wading  through  them.  I  would  esti- 
mate that  this  experiment  would  have  to  be 
multiplied  at  least  several  hundredfold  each 
year  to  cover  all  relevant  grants  and  that  the 
NIH  would  require  a  legal  staff  which  would 
have  to  be  much  larger  than  the  examining 
staff  of  the  U.S.  Patent  Office.  It  would  also 
Involve  several  hundred  man-years  of  In- 
vestigators' time  to  handle  all  the  reports, 
answers,  etc..  and  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  most  productive  investigators  are 
those  with  several  collaborators,  who  very 
likely  have  many  such  Invention  reports 
each  year  at  various  stagee  of  processing. 

To  complete  the  above-outlined  small  ex- 
periment from  the  April  1963  Issue  of  the 
"Journal  of  Organic  Chemistry."  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Surgeon  General  put  a  mem- 
ber ot  his  staff  on  the  Job  of  checking  the 
seventeen  grants  to  determine  whether  any 
invention  statements  have  been  filed.  The 
chances  are  excellent  that  he  will  find  none. 
The  chances  are  poor  that  he  will  find  two 
or  three  and  the  probability  Is  Infinitesimal 
that  he  will  find  even  10 — let  alone  the  ex- 
perimentally determined  14  which  would 
be  required. 

Does  this  mean  that  all  of  these  Investi- 
gators are  dishonest,  that  they  are  using  NIH 
funds  without  fulfilling  regulations,  that 
they  are  filing  patents  surreptltiouslyr  The 
answer  is  that  the  preeent  patent  policy  is 
Impractical  and  unenforceable  because  It 
cannot  be  practiced — either  by  the  Investi- 
gators I  who  would  end  up  having  little  time 
for  research  If  they  followed  literally  ths 
patent  regulations)  or  by  the  NIH  (which 
does  not  have  even  a  fraction  of  the  legal 
staff  necessary  to  handle  hundreds  of  such 
reports  annually)  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  patent  policy  should  be  changed, 
before  an  uproar  is  raised  by  aome  unin- 
formed Individual,  because  it  is  poor  admin- 
istration and  ineffective  procedure  to  have 
a  regulation  on  the  books  which  no  one  can 
follow.  The  only  purpose  I  can  see  In  it  is 
tliat  It  now  gives  the  Surgeon  General  a 
means  of  terminating  a  grant  in  midair  by 
pointing  out  that  a  grantee  has  not  followed 
an  administrative  regulation. 

I  recommend  Ui.it  the  patent  policy  be 
simplified  and  adapted  to  the  de  facto  situ- 
ation : 

(a)  No  patents  are  to  be  filed  by  any  NIH 
grantee  unless  he  proceeds  In  the  manner 
outlined  In  the  present  patent  policy — sec- 
tion 505.  paragraph  A. 

(b)  But.  If  the  NIH  grantee  does  not  in- 
tend to  file  a  patent  application,  no  specltic 
ref>ort  should  be  required  of  him.  his  annual 
progress  report  and  the  eventual  publications 
representing  sufficient  evidence  that  he  has 
complied  with  the  spirit  In  which  the  grant 
was  m<ule. 
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DCPAKTMKNT      Or      HKALTH,      EdVCA'TXON,      AND 

WELrAsz.  Pttblic  Hxal'th  Sotvics,  ManoNAi. 
iNSTmrrxfl  or  HxAL-ra,  Bkthxsda,  Md. — 
DcriNrnoN  or  Tnucs  Used  in  Amnval  In- 
vention STATucKirr 

(From  PHS  3945.  March  1063) 
Definition  of  an  invention:  Any  process,  art 
or   method,   machine,   manufacture,   or   im- 
provement thereof  may  constitute  an  Inven- 
tion If  It  is  new  and  useful,  and  would  not 
have  been  obvious  to  a  person  having  skill  In 
the  art  to  which  It  relates.   A  "process"  may 
be  either  a  connected  series  of  steps  of  a  new 
use  of  a  process,  machine  manufacture,  or 
com|x>eltlon   of  matter.  In  a  patent  sense; 
the  word  "new"  has  a  broader  meaning  than 
It  has  In  conunon  usage.    The  tisual  test  of 
novelty  applied  by  the  Patent  OfDce  Is  the 
novelty   search    in    which   available   printed 
matter   is   consulted    to   find    if   there   Is   a 
previous     description     of     the      Invention 
claimed.    This    search    brings    forth    prior 
published   knowledge.     Any  reference  prior 
to  the  patent  application  Is  considered  by 
the  Patent  Office  to  be  prior  art.    A  descrip- 
tion published  more  than   1  year  prior  to 
the    date     of     an     application     for    patent 
constitutes   a   statutory   ban   to   patenting. 
Prior   unpublished   experiment   uses,   aban- 
doned   experiments,    or    lost    arts    are    not 
proper  references. 

An  Invention  is  useful  In  a  patent  sense  if 
it  Is  capable  of  performing  aome  beneficial 
function. 

Conception  of  the  invention:  An  invention 
begins  with  its  mental  visualization  or  con- 
ception. However,  the  conception  must  be 
complete  and  include  the  result  as  well  as 
the  means  for  bringing  about  that  result. 
Because  the  conception  is  a  mental  process, 
It  must  be  communicated  to  others  who  un- 
derstand it  before  it  can  be  proved  satisfac- 
torily. The  date  of  conception  is  the  earliest 
date  to  which  an  Inventor  can  be  entitled 
for  priority  purpoees.  If  the  Inventor  can 
demonstrate  reasonable  continuous  diligence 
In  carrying  out  (constructing  and  testing) 
the  conceived  Invention,  for  purposes  of 
priority,  he  may  be  considered  as  having 
made  the  Invention  when  he  began  the  con- 
tinuous diligence.  If  this  diligence  began 
Immediately  after  conception,  then  the  date 
to  which  the  inventor  is  entitled  is  the  date 
on  which  the  invention  was  conceived. 

Reduction  to  practice  of  the  invention: 
The  act  of  transforming  an  inventive  concept 
Into  physical  reality  (construction  and  test- 
ing) Is  referred  to  as  "reduction  to  practice" 
of  the  invention.  The  general  rules  of  re- 
duction to  practice  for  the  four  most  im- 
portant classes  of  invention  are: 

1.  For  a  process,  when  it  is  successfully 
performed,  this  normally  requires  a  test  of 
results  to  demonstrate  the  success. 

2  For  a  machine,  when  It  is  assembled 
and  tested  or  used. 

3  For  an  article  of  manufacture,  when  it 
is  completely  manufactured  and  tested  or 
used. 

4.  For  a  composition  of  matter,  when  It  is 
completely  composed  and  tested  or  used. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  briefly  because  in 
my  judgment,  the  matter  is  one  which 
will  arise  in  the  future  with  increasing 
warmth.  I  caution  only  that  in  our  de- 
sire to  achieve  the  greatest  results  with 
the  least  expenditure  we  do  not  defeat 
our  objective  of  meaningful  research. 
Such  a  policy  would  be  prohibitively  ex- 
pensive in  the  long  ran.  Research,  that 
IS  to  say  basic  research,  is  still  to  a  degree 
a  matter  of  serendipity,  as  shown  by  the 
discovery  of  penicillin,  and  it  can  be  ear- 
ned on  successfully  when  It  is  least 
hampered  by  the  bureaucratic  process  of 
supervision  and  control.    In  my  view, 


the  return  from  a  research  program 
which  wiped  out  a  major  disease  would 
pay  for  all  the  research  ever  carried  on 
In  the  past  three  centuries  or  more.  I 
would  hope,  therefore,  that  in  the  regula- 
tions which  are  made  by  agencies,  care 
will  be  taken  that  the  research  itself  be 
not  stultified.  Far  better  for  us  to  ap- 
propriate even  more  money  to  pay  for 
administrative  overhead  to  cross  the 
"fs"  and  dot  the  "i's"  of  the  researcher. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,    1964 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  358,  HH. 
5888,  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
and  that  it  be  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  will  yield  briefly  to  me, 
I  wish  to  make  an  announcement. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill]  will  speak  on  the  bill  today.  I 
further  understand  that  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible an  amendment  will  be  offered,  but 
only  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 
There  will  be  no  voting  today  on  this 
measure  or  on  other  measures.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  day  will  be  taken  up  with 
a  discussion  of  the  bill  and  with  other 
matters. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
business  for  today  has  been  completed, 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,    1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (H.R.  5888)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill, 
HJl.  5888.  making  appropriations  for 
the  D^artments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Educaticm.  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1964,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  re- 


ported to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  totals  $5,494,627,250, 
an  increase  of  $44,646,250  over  the 
amount  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House:  a  decrease  of  $77,345,350  from 
the  appropriations  for  1963;  and  a  de- 
crease of  $264,861,750  from  the  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1964.  The  one 
item  for  grants  to  States  for  public  as- 
sistance. $2,725  million,  amounts  to 
49.592  percent  of  the  total,  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  total. 

For  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
committee  recommends  a  total  of  $350,- 
005,250,  a  decrease  of  $34,878,750  from 
the  House  allowance.  The  committee 
voted  reductions,  minor  in  amount,  in 
five  items  in  each  of  which  employees 
were  Eidded  by  the  respective  Bureau 
over  the  number  allowed  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year  without  checking  with 
the  Congress.  It  is  hoped,  and  expected, 
that  there  will  be  no  recurrence  of  this — 
the  committee  must  expect  the  Depart- 
ment and  its  Bureaus  to  abide  by  the 
allowances  or  request  permission  to  de- 
viate therefrom. 

The  significant  changes  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  are  in  the  Office  of 
Manpower,  Automation,  and  Training, 
and  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity. The  committee  voted  to  reduce 
the  House  allowance  by  $30  million  for 
"Manpower  development  and  training 
activities,"  from  $140  million  to  $110 
million  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  our 
report,  an  allowance  deemed  to  be  en- 
tirely adequate  to  fulfill  the  program 
authorized  by  present  law.  For  the 
"Area  redevelopment  activities."  the 
committee  reduced  the  House  allowance 
by  $1  million  based  on  the  past  year's 
experience. 

For  the  item  "Grants  to  States  for 
unemployment  compensation  and   em- 
plojrment   service   administration,"    the 
committee  voted  an  increase  of  $75  mil- 
lion, from  $350  to  $425  million,  over  the 
House  allowance.     The  House  had  cut 
the  estimate  from  $432,570,000  to  $350 
million  because  at  the  time  it  acted  the 
annual  authorization  was  only  $350  mil- 
lion.   Since  the  passage  of  the  bill  by 
the  House,  the  Congress  has  amended 
the  authorization,  from  the  specific  sum 
of  $350  million  to  an  indefinite  one,  95 
percent  of  the  revenue  to  be  derived 
from   the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  in  fiscal  year  1964,  some  $460  mil- 
lion.    The  Congress  allowed  $400  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1963,  and  there  was 
available  an  additional  $12  million  car- 
ried over  from  the  prior  year.    So  that 
the    committee    allowance    is    approxi- 
mately $13  million  over  the  funds  avail- 
able in  the  prior  year.    Our  committee 
report  states  this  allowance  "makes  no 
provision     for     the     increase     sought, 
$5,089,000,  for  continuing  the  improve- 
ment for  the  employment  service,  and 
$1,700,000  sought  for  improvements  in 
unemployment    insurance    operations," 
the   latter   under   proposed   legislation. 
These  funds  are.  of  course,  derived  from 
the  unemployment  trust  fund  Into  which 
is  deposited  the  net  receipts  from  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act,  and  are 
available  only  for  the  employment  se- 
curity program. 
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Another  stcnlflcant  change  Is  the  com- 
bining of  tbc  0£Bce  of  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor- 
Management  Reports  into  the  Office  of 
Labor-Managonent  Relations  Services, 
resulting  in  a  savWs  of  $160,000  and 
25  positions. 

For  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends a  total  of  $5,114,367,000.  an 
Increase  of  $86,833,600  over  the  House 
allowance,  but  a  decrease  of  $186,947,000 
from  the  budget  estimates.  The  funds 
for  grants  to  States  for  public  assistance. 
$2,725  million,  account  for  53  28  percent 
of  the  total  for  the  Department. 

The  committee  approved  the  total 
amount  sought  by  the  Pood  and  E>rug 
Administration  for  Its  operating  ex- 
penses. $35,805,000,  an  Increase  of 
$6,740,300  over  the  1963  appropriation, 
but  expressed  Its  discontent  with  the 
management  of  the  program  and  asked 
for  a  report  by  January  1.  1964.  on  what 
steps  had  been,  or  would  be.  taken  to 
strengthen  management. 

For  the  Office  of  Education,  the  com- 
mittee approved  a  total  of  $432,793,000, 
a  decrease  of  $8,500,000  from  the  House 
allowance  and  $16,860,000  from  the 
budget  estimates,  and  a  decrease  of 
$219,361,000  from  the  1963  appropria- 
tion. The  expiration  of  entitlement  of 
the  so-called  b  children  under  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  as  of  June  30,  1963,  of 
course,  accoxmts  for  the  major  reduction 
under  the  prior  year's  appropriation. 

For  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration, the  committee  approved 
the  budget  estimate,  $131,435,000.  an  in- 
crease of  $6,020,000  over  the  House 
allowance,  and  $28,509,000  over  the  1963 
appropriation.  The  product  of  this  pro- 
gram is  the  rehabilitation  of  the  maimed, 
the  crippled,  the  handicapped,  and  their 
return  to  useful  lives,  and  the  committee 
felt  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  Im- 
pede the  work. 

For  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
committee  reoonunends  a  totaJ  of 
$1,628,158,000.  an  increase  of  $82,100,000 
over  the  House  allowance.  $30,274,000 
over  the  budget  estimate,  and  $113,298.- 
950  over  the  1963  appropriation.  For  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  allowance  of  the 
budget  estimates.  $930,454,000,  or  $18 
million  more  than  the  House  allowance. 

The  principal  Item  of  increase  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  Is  the  "Hospital 
construction  activities";  the  committee 
again  recommends  allowance  of  the  full 
authorization  for  part  C.  the  original 
Hill-Burton  program,  $150  million,  as 
well  as  the  full  authorization  for  part 
G.  $70  million.  For  fiscal  years  1959- 
63,  the  Congress  has  appropriated  the 
full  amount  authorized.  $150  million,  for 
the  general  hc«pltal  program,  for  which 
budget  estimates  were  $99.  $79.  $95.  $125, 
and  $100  million,  respectively,  and  the 
committee  feels  that  the  need  for  gen- 
eral hospital  beds  is  still  acute  and,  ac- 
cordingly, recommends  $150  million  in 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  and  allowed  by 
the  House,  $100  million. 

The  committee  approved  the  addition 
of  $2.5  million  for  "Buildings  and  facili- 
ties,'  for  which  there  was  a  budget  esti- 


mate, for  the  constiTJction  of  the  Alaska 
Regional  Water  Pollution  Control 
Laboratory. 

The  committee  also  allowed  $1,441,000 
for  the  Environmental  Health  Center,  to 
be  located  In  the  Washington  environs 
as  requested  by  the  F*resldent  In  his 
budget  and  in  his  health  message,  and 
at  Beltsvllle.  Md  ,  In  accordance  with 
the  testimony  of  Secretary  Celebrezze, 
the  Surgeon  General,  and  the  A.sslstant 
Surgeon  General,  following  the  recom- 
mendations of  sundry  groups,  including 
the  group  led  by  Dr  Paul  Gross  of  Duke 
University. 

The  committee  added  $5  million,  for 
which  there  was  a  budget  efitlmato.  for 
the  Initiation  of  work  to  rid  our  land 
of  the  mosquito  which  carries  yellow 
fever,  in  keeping  with  our  country's 
pledge  to  our  neighbors  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  committee  restored  the  $2  million 
reduction  in  the  general  health  grant  to 
States,  utilized  by  the  States  for  basic 
health  needs  of  its  citizens,  and  which 
has  been  allowed  at  the  $15  million  level 
for  8  years. 

The  committee  restored  the  House  cut 
of  $2,059,000  for  the  comprehensive 
water  pollution  river  basin  studies.  The 
availability  of  water  resources  Ls  a  grow- 
ing problem  and  the  committee  did  not 
wish  to  impede  the  orderly  forward  steps 
t>elng  made. 

For  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, the  committee  concurred  in  the 
House  allowance  of  tiie  original  budget 
estimate,  and  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  contingency  fund  to  meet  additional 
costs  arising  from  certain  personnel  re- 
classifications. 

For  the  Welfare  Administration,  the 
committee  voted  two  changes — one  to 
add  $500,000  for  Uie  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Bureau  of  Faxruly  Services, 
and  the  second  to  reduce  the  allowance 
for  the  day  care  services  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  from  $3  to  $4  million,  with 
a  requirement  that  the  State  and  local 
Jurisdictions  pay  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  operating  the  day  care  services. 

The  committee  recommenoed  'unds  to 
finance,  under  the  supervision  of  Secre- 
tary Celebrezze,  a  study  of  the  education 
of  the  deaf,  with  particular  emphasLs  on 
the  admission  policies  and  operation  of 
Gallaudet  College.  It  is  anticipated  that 
this  study  will  be  of  great  l)cncflt  to  the 
college 

The  committee  added  $500,000  to  the 
House  allowance  for  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  a  reduction  of  $500,000 
under  the  budget  estimate,  but  $1,531,000 
over  the  1963  appropriation. 

The  supplemental  estimate  for  $215,- 
000  was  allowed  for  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  to  finance  certain  personnel 
reclassifications  approved  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  recently.  These 
funds  are,  of  course,  derived  from  the 
railroad  retirement  account. 

The  committee  restored  the  SI 00  per 
diem  for  the  National  Mediation  Board 
arvl  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concili- 
ation Service  for  the  temporary  employ- 
ment of  referees  and  labor  relations  ex- 
perts. The  committee  also  added  $200,- 
000  over  the  House  allowance  for  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 


ice, a  reduction  of  $200,000  from  the 
budget  estimate,  but  $544,700  over  the 
1963  appropriation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  amendments  of  the  com- 
mittee, except  the  amendment  on  page 
43.  t)eginning  on  line  15.  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  so  amended  be 
regarded  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
as  original  text,  provided  that  no  point 
of  order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  reason  of  agreement  to  this 
order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  state  the  la.st 
proviso  of  his  request? 

Mr.  HILL.  Provided  that  no  point  of 
order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  reason  of  agreement  to  this 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection:*  The  Chair  hears  none;  and 
It  IS  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  aie 
as  follows: 

On  p«ge  3.  line  8,  to  ttrtke  out  "$18,486- 

OOO"  and  Insert    •$16,206,000". 

On  paf*  a.  line  30.  alter  the  word  "aJTalTB  ', 
Ui  strike  out  "S882.000"  and  ln»ert  "•842.000". 

On  p«ige  3,  line  8,  to  strike  out  '••140,000- 
DOO'  *nd  inaert  "SllOOOO  000". 

On  pRg*  9  line  19.  to  strike  out  "$©,000,000" 
and  Insert  ••$«,000.000". 

On  page  4.  line  7,  after  the  wnrd  "than^", 
t.1  strike  out  ••$12.»4O.0OO^'  and  ln«Tt 
••$12  400  000". 

On  page  5,  line  11,  after  "(88  Stat.  1130)  •. 
t<)  strike  out  ••$350,000.000^  and  Insert  "$425  - 
OOOOOO'^;  In  line  14,  after  the  word  •■fund", 
U)  Insert  "and  of  which  $15,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  to  the  extent  necessary  t<3  meet 
Increased  Ctwts  of  administration  resulting 
from  chitnge*  In  a  State  law  or  Increases  In 
the  number  of  claims  filed  and  claims  paid 
or  Increased  salary  costs  resulting  from 
changes  In  State  salary  compensation  pl.ins 
embrncliig  eonployees  of  the  State  generally 
over  thotse  upon  which  the  Staters  basic  grant 
(>)r  the  allocation  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bl.ij  was  bftsed,  which  Increased  coets  of  ad- 
ministration cannot  be  provided  for  by  nor- 
mal budgetary  adjustments";  and  on  page  6. 
line  8,  after  the  word  "offlcee".  to  Insert  "•dur- 
uig  fiscal  year  1964  and  that  any  portion 
thereof  not  obligated  by  the  State  In  that 
yei\r  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  and 
credited  to  the  account  from  which  derived". 

On  page  9.  line  5,  to  strike  out  '•$870,000  ' 
and  Insert  •$1,387,250.  of  which  $517,250 
sliiiU  be  available  only  upon  enactment  Into 
law  of  S.  1703.  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  or 
similar  leglslataon". 

Ou  page  9.  line  14,  after  the  word  •'laws^', 
to  strike  out  •  $1,135,000"  and  Insert  •$2,048,- 
500^,  and  in  line  16.  after  the  word  "fund^", 
to  Insert  a  comma  luid  '•and  of  which  $913,500 
shall  be  available  only  upon  enactment  Into 
law  of  S,  1703.  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  or 
BlnUlar  legislation  '. 

On  page  10.  line  8,  to  strike  out  "$790  000  • 
and   Insert    •$784.000^. 

At  the  top  of  page  11,  to  strike  out: 

urncr  or  wkltakx  and   peksion   plans 

'  Salanes  and  expenses 
"For  expeiises  necessary  for  performing  the 
functions  vested  in  the  Secretary  by  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act, 
as  amended  ^72  Stat.  997.  76  Stat.  36). 
$1,665,000  •• 

On  page  11.  after  line  6,  to  strike  out: 

'•■UREAL'     or    LABOa-MANACEMKNT    KXPOXTS 

"Salaries  and  expenses 

"Por  expenses  necessary  for  the  Bureau  of 
Labor-Management  Reports.  $5,900,000." 
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On  page  11.  after  line  10,  to  Insert: 

■•office  or  LABOK-MARAGXSCKMT  KXUlTIOIfS 
BXBTICZ8 

"Salaries  and  expenses 
"For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act.  as  amended  (73  Stat.  997), 
the  Labor-Mansgement  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1969  (7S  Stat.  ftl9),  expenses 
of  commissions  and  boarda  to  resolve  labor- 
management  disputes  and  other  expenses  for 
Improving  the  climate  of  labor-management 
relations,  $7.500.000. " 

On  page  11.  line  24.  after  the  word 
■  Board',  to  strike  out  "$4,285,000"  and  In- 
sert ■'$4.275,000". 

On  page  18.  line  1.  after  the  flgures  "$63,- 
83a,0O0^,  to  Insert  a  comma  and  "together 
with  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  be 
advanced  from  the  subsequent  year  appro- 
priation for  the  payment  of  compensation 
and  other  benefits  for  any  period  subsequent 
to  March  31  of  the  year". 

•  On  page  14.  at  the  beginning  of  line  6, 
to  strike  out  "$4,670,000"  and  Insert 
"$4,430,000". 

On  page  14.  line  12.  after  the  word  "Labor", 
to  strike  out  "Including  expenses  of  commis- 
sions or  boards  to  resolve  labor  management 
di.spute«,  $2,364,000  "  and  Insert  "$2,268,000". 

On  page  14,  line  20,  to  strike  out 
"$4  000,000"  and  insert  "$150,000". 

On  page  15,  line  20,  after  the  word  "serv- 
ices", to  strike  out  "$4,347,000"  and  Insert 
"$4  670,000". 

On  page  19,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6, 
to    strike     out     "$229,620,000"     and     Insert 

•  $219.620.000'.  and  In  line  10.  after  the  word 
•contributions",    to   strike    out    "$54,000,000 
shall   be   for  grants  to  SUtea  and  loans  to 
nonprofit  private  schools  for  science,  mathe- 
matics, or  modem  foreign  language  equip- 
ment   and    minor    remodeling   of    facilities. 
$3,750,000  shall  be  for  grants  to  States  for 
supervisory  and    other  services"   and   Insert 
"$47,760,000  shall  be  for  grants  to  States  and 
loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools  for  science, 
mathematics,  or  modern  language  equipment 
and  minor  remodeling  of  facilities  and  for 
grants   to  States   for  supervisory  and  other 
services:    Provided.    That    allotments    imder 
sections   302(a)    and   305   for  acqulslUon  oT 
equipment   and   minor  remodeling  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  $47,530,000  for  grants 
to  sutes  and  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
•6,480.000    for    loans    to    private,    nonprofit 
schools,  and  allotments  under  section  302(b) 
for  supervisory  and  other  services  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  $3,760,000". 

On  page  21.  after  line  8,  to  Insert: 

"r.XPA.VSION  or  TtACHING  IN  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
DEAT 

"For  grants  to  public  or  other  nonprofit 
Institutions  of  higher  education  for  courses 
of  study  and  scholarships  for  training  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf.  $1,600,000:  Provided.  That 
this  paragraph  shall  be  effective  only  upon 
enactment  Into  law  of  secUon  301(c)  of  8 
1578.  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  or  similar 
legislation." 

On  page  24.  line  4.  after  the  word  "Act". 
to  Insert  a  comma  and  "and  for  carrying 
out  the  functions  of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
RehabUltatlon  under  tlie  International 
Health  Research  Act  of  1660  (74  Stat.  864)", 
and  In  line  6,  after  the  amendment  Just 
above  stated,  to  strike  out  "$31,810,000"  and 
Insert  "$36,830,000". 

On  page  24,  at  the  beginning  of  line  14,  to 
strike  out  "$2,000,000"  and  insert  "$3  000- 
OOO".  ^.vw. 

On  page  25.  line  20.  after  the  word  "rates" 
to  strike  out  "established  by  the  Surgeon 
General  not  to  exceed  919,000  per  annum" 
and  Insert  "not  to  cxoMd  the  maximum  rate 
provided  In  secUon  a08(g) :  Provided,  That 
-yciion  208(g)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  amended  (42  U.8.C.  210(g)).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  highest  rate  of 
CIX 896 
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grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  such 
Act',  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$30,000'." 

On  page  26,  line  8.  after  the  word  "sites", 
to  strike  out  "$18.811.000"  and  insert  "$16  - 
311,000". 

On  page  26,  after  line  9.  to  insert: 


"KMVIBONMENTAI.  HEALTH  CENTER 

"For  plans  and  specifications  for  an  En- 
vironmental Health  Center  to  be  constructed 
on  land  to  be  made  available  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  the  Agrlcultxiral  Re- 
search Center  at  BeltsvlUe,  Maryland,  $1,441,- 
000,  to  remain  available  until  expended:  Pro- 
vided. That  $785,000  of  unobligated  balances 
heretofore  appropriated  under  the  heading 
'Buildings  and  faculties'.  Public  Health 
Service,  shall  be  merged  with  this  appro- 
priation." 

On  page  28.  line  5.  after  the  word  "air- 
craft", to  strike  out  "$25,405,000"  and  insert 
"$30,405,000". 

On  page  28,  line  11,  to  strike  out  "$28- 
608,000"  and  insert  "$30,608,000". 

On  page  28,  line  14.  after  the  word 
"which",  to  strike  out  "$2,006,000"  and  In- 
■ert  "$1,606,000",  and  in  line  20,  after  the 
word  "than",  to  strike  out  "$2,600,000"  and 
Insert  "$2,900,000". 

On  page  30,  after  line  1.  to  strike  out: 
"To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  'VI  of 
the  Act,  as  amended.  $177,914,000,  of  which 
$100,000,000  shall  be  for  grants  or  loans  for 
hospitals  and   related  facilities  pursuant  to 
part  C.  $5,628,000  shall  be  for  the  purposes 
authorized    in    section    638,    and    $70,000,000 
shall  be  for  grants  or  loans  for  facilities  pur- 
suant to  part  O,  as  follows:   $20,000,000  for 
diagnostic  or  treatment  centers,  $20,000,000 
for  hospitals  for  the  chronically  ill  and  im- 
paired, $10,000,000  for   rehabUItatlon   facili- 
ties, and  $20,000,000  for  nursing  homes:  Pro- 
vided. That  allotments  under  such  parts  C 
and  Q  to  the  several  States  for  the  current 
fiscal   year   shall    be    made   on    the   basis   of 
amounts  equal  to  the  Umltatlons  specified 
herein:  Provided  further.  That  funds  made 
available  under  section  636  for  experimental 
or  demonstraUon  construction  or  equipment 
projects  shall  not  be  xised  to  pay  In  excess 
of  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  such  projects  as 
determined  by  the  Surgeon  General." 
And  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
"To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  'VI  of 
the  Act.  as  amended.  $228,214,000,  of  which 
$180,000,000  shall  be  for  grants  or  loans  for 
hospitals,  and  related  facilities  pursuant  to 
part  C,  $6,928,000  shaU  be  for  the  purposes 
authorised    In    section   636,    and   $70,000,000 
shall  be  for  grants  or  loans  for  faculties  pur- 
suant to  part  G:  Provided.  That  funds  made 
avaUable  under  section  636  for  experimental 
or  demonstration  construction  or  equipment 
projects  shall  not  be  used  to  pay  In  excess  of 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  such  projects  as  de- 
termined by  the  Svrgeon  General." 

On  page  33.  Une  0.  after  the  word  "health" 
to  strike  out  "$4,690,000"  and  insert  "$4  ^ 
900,000.  of  which  $600,000  shall  be  available 
for  the  conUnuation  of  the  study  of  pul- 
monary  diseases  of  coal  miners". 

On  page  82,  line  19,  after  the  word  "air- 
craft", to  strike  out  "$18,745,000"  and  Insert 
"$19,146,000". 

On  page  33,  line  5,  after  "(33  US  C  466- 
46«d.  466f-466k)".  to  strike  out  "$27,921  000" 
and  Insert  "$a».980.000".  and  at  the  beginning 
of  line  9.  to  Insert  "and  of  which  $500,000 
shaU  be  available  for  the  comprehensive 
study  of  the  Upper  Ohio  River  basin." 

On  page  33.  line  13.  after  the  figures  "$90.- 
000.000",  to  Insert  a  colon  and  the  following 
proTteoe:  "Provided.  That  allotments  under 
such  section  6  for  the  cturent  fiscal  year  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  $100,000,000:  Pro- 
vided  f^trther.  That  none  of  the  svmis  allotted 
to  a  State  shall  remsin  available  for  obliga- 
tion after  December  81,  1064." 

On  page  35,  line  14.  after  the  word  "re- 
search", to  strike  out  "$163,868,000"  and  In- 
sert "$164,674,000". 


On  page  36,  line  30,  after  the  word  "Act" 
to  strike  out  "$144,340,000"  and  insert  "$145  -' 
114,000". 

On  page  37,  line  7,  after  the  word  "dis- 
eases", to  strike  out  "$177,288,000"  and  Insert 
"$190,096,000". 

On  page  37,  at  the  beginning  of  line  12 
to  strike  out  "$132,404,000""  and  insert  "$133  - 
624,000"". 

On  page  37,  line  22.  to  strike  out  "$19  - 
689,000"  and  Insert  "$19.809,0(X)". 

On  page  38,  line  4,  after  the  word  "dis- 
eases*', to  strike  out  "$113,679,000"  and  In- 
sert "$114,717,000". 

On  page  38,  Une  8,  after  the  word  "dis- 
eases", to  strUte  out  "$68,723,000"  and  in- 
sert "$69,226,000".  and  at  the  beginning  of 
line  9,  to  strike  out  "$250,000"  and  Insert 
"$360,000". 

On  page  38,  line  14,  after  the  word  "blind- 
ness", to  strike  out  "$87,675,000"  and  Insert 
"$88,407,000". 

On  page  41.  line  14,  after  the  word  "neces- 
sary", to  insert  "to  meet  the  costs  of  certain 
personnel  reclassifications  as  set  forth  in 
Senate  Docimient  No.  19,  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress, and". 

On  page  42,  line  22,  after  the  word  "Serv- 
ices", to  strike  out  "$4,756,000"  and  insert 
"$5,256,000". 

On  page  43,  line  3,  after  "(43,  UJ3.C  ch    7 
subch.  V:   74  Stat.  995-«97)".  to  Btrlke  out 
"$86,943,000"  and  insert  "$82^3,000'";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  8,  to  strike  out  "$33  000  - 
000  "  and  insert  "$29,000,000". 

On  page  45,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4. 
to  strike  out  "$7,000"  and  insert  "$14,000". 
and  in  line  5,  after  the  word  "expense"    to 
strike  out  "$88,000"  and  Insert  "$95,000". ' 
On  page  45,  after  line  7.  to  strike  out: 
"For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  $1,026.- 
000,  together  with  not  to  exceed  $664,000  to 
be  transferred  from  the  Federal  old  age  and 
survivors  Insurance  trust  fund." 
And  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
"For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Welfare,  $1,025,000."" 

On  page  47,  line  19,  after  "(Public  Law 
420)",  to  Insert  "and  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
for  necessary  expenses  of  carrying  out,  under 
the  Bupervlslcm  of  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  a  study  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf.",  and  in  line  22,  after  the 
amendment  Just  above  stated,  to  strike  out 
'•$1,697,000"  and  Insert  $1322.000". 

On  page  48,  line  7.  after  the  word  "super- 
vision"", to  insert  "if  so  requested  by  the 
College"". 

On  page  50.  line  9,  after  the  word  "there- 
with", to  strike  out  "$6,700,000"  and  Insert 
"$6,950,000"". 

On  page  50,  line  19,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended"", to  strike  out  "$5,000,000""  and  insert 
■'$7,000,000"". 
On  page  51,  after  line  13.  to  strike  out: 
"Sec.  203.  None  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of 
a  grant  for  the  conduct  of  a  research  projsct 
an  amount  for  indirect  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  such  project  in  excess  of  20  per 
centum  of  the  direct  costs." 

On  page  51.  Une  19.  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "204"  to  "203". 

On  page  52,  line  9,  after  the  word  "laws", 
to  strike  out  "$22,060,000"  and  insert 
"$22,560,000". 

On  page  63,  Une  7,  after  the  word  "of",  to 
strike  out  "$76"  and  insert  "$100". 

On  page  63,  line  13,  after  the  word  "Board  ", 
to  strike  out  "$10,900,000"  and  Insert  "$11  - 
115.000". 

On  page  63,  line  23,  after  the  word  "Act", 
to  Insert  "temporary  employment  of  arbitra- 
tors, conciliators,  and  mediators  on  labor  re- 
lations at  rates  not  In  excess  of  $100  per 
diem:",  and  on  page  54.  line  6.  after  the 
word  "maintained",  to  strik*  out  "$6>»0.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$6,740,000". 

On  page  56,  line  8,  afUr  the  word  "for", 
to  strike  out  "entertainment,  not  otherwise 
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proTld«d  for.  of  oAcIaU.  TUltln^  tclentuu. 
fcnrf  other  •spMta  of  otbar  oountrles"  and 
tnaart  "oAcIaI  r«o«pUon  and  reprea«ntatlon 
0xp«naaa.  not  oUmtwIm  i>rovld«d  for." 
On  iMiff*  8C  afUr  lln*  11.  to  strlk*  out: 
"Sbc.  906.  Hon*  of  the  funda  appropriated 
In  thla  Act  ahall  b«  UMd  to  conduct  or  aaalat 
In  conducting  any  program  (Including  but 
not  limited  to  the  payment  of  salarlea.  ad- 
mlnlatratlve  CBpcnaea,  and  the  conduct  of 
reeearch  activities)  related  directly  or  In- 
directly to  th«  establlahment  of  a  national 
service  corps  or  similar  domeatlc  peace  corpM 
type  of  program." 

Mr.  TTTT.T.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  which  I  excepted,  which  la 
the  amendment  on  pa^e  43.  bet^inning  at 
line  15. 

The  TRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislattw  CLntK.  On  line  15, 
after  the  word  "children".  It  Ls  proposed 
to  insert  a  colon  and  the  following  addi- 
tional proviso: 

Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funda 
contained  herein  shall  be  used  to  pay  In  ex- 
cess of  one-half  of  the  cost  of  day  care  serv- 
ices under  oectlon  5a7(a)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  as  amended. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  afk  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr,  President.  I  op- 
pose the  committee  amendment.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  add  a 
provision  that  State  and  local  Jurisdic- 
tions pay  at  least  one -half  the  costs  of 
day  care  senrices  Included  under  a  State's 
child  welfare  services  plan. 

I  can  well  understand  the  committee's 
concern  that  some  provision  he  made 
for  a  requirement  that  matching  funds 
be  put  up  by  the  States  and  localities, 
to  entitle  them  to  Federal  funds  for  day- 
care services.  The  authorizing  legisla- 
tion does  not  contain  such  a  require- 
ment. I  certainly  have  no  objection  to 
the  principle  of  a  requirement  of  match- 
ing fimds,  but  I  believe  there  are  several 
reasons  why  the  committee  amendment 
is  inappropriate  and  should  not  be 
added. 

First.  There  already  is  a  requirement 
that  States  match  Federal  funds  for 
child  welfare  services,  of  which  day-care 
funds  are  a  part.  Under  title  V,  part 
3.  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  State 
share  of  Federal-State  funds  for  child 
welfare  services  ranges  from  one -third 
to  two- thirds.  This  is  the  share  the 
States  must  now  put  up.  in  order  to  ob- 
tain Federal  funds  for  child  welfare 
services.  The  1962  Public  Welfare 
Amendments  authorized  day -care  serv- 
ices as  a  part  of  child  welfare  services, 
but  the  1962  amendments  did  not  change 
in  any  way  the  existing  matching  fvmds 
requirement. 

For  example,  consider  a  State  which 
must  pay  one-third  of  the  Federal-State 
total  for  child  welfare  services.  If  the 
Federal  allotment  is  $100,000.  the  State 
must  put  up  $50,000.  Let  us  assume 
that  under  this  bill  this  State's  allotment 
of   Federal   day-care   funds   is   $10,000. 


Under  existing  law.  without  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  the  State  would  still 
have  to  put  up  an  additional  $5,000, 
bringing  its  share  to  $55,000  But  the 
State  money  could  be  used  for  child 
welfare  services  generally,  rather  than 
being  specifically  earmarked  for  day- 
care services. 

But  under  the  committee  amendment 
even  though  the  same  State  puts  up 
$55,000  or  more  to  match  the  $110,000 
of  Federal  money,  it  would  still  not  be 
entitled  to  $1  of  Federal  day-care  funds. 
To  get  these  funds,  tlie  State  would  have 
to  put  up  an  extra  $10,000,  more  than  its 
normal  share,  and  earmark  these  added 
funds  specifically  for  day-care  services 

Second.  Not  only  are  the  States  al- 
ready matching  Federal  child  welfare 
funds,  they  are  actually  putting  up  10 
times  the  amount  required  of  them  by 
Federal  law.  To  be  entitled  to  fiscal  1963 
allotments,  the  States  would  have  to  put 
up  $24  million  It  is  a  fact  that  fiscal 
1962  expenditures  by  the  State.s  were 
$228  million,  more  than  10  times  the 
matching  requirement  This  excess 
matching  by  the  States  is  true  not  only 
in  the  aggregate,  but  occurs  in  nearly 
every  State  Of  the  50  States.  47  have 
s[>ent  substantially  more  than  was  re- 
quired to  entitle  them  to  funds  for  child 
welfare  services  Thus,  there  is  no  need 
for  imposing  this  extra  requirement 
which  the  committee  proposes  to  add. 

Third.  The  effect  of  the  committee 
amendment  would  be  completely  to  deny 
day-care  funds  to  44  States,  and  to 
sharply  cut  back  the  allotment  to  5  other 
States.  The  reason  for  this  Ls  that  only 
six  States,  in  appropriating  funds  for 
child  welfare  services,  have  specifically 
earmarked  funds  for  day-care  services  as 
required  by  the  committee  amendment; 
and  only  one  of  these  States  has  ear- 
marked enough  funds  to  match  its  full 
Federal  allotment. 

Yet  the  States  have  proceeded  in  good 
faith  on  the  basis  of  the  1962  public  wel- 
fare amendments,  which  did  not  require 
the  dollar-for-dollar  specific  matching 
requirement  now  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee. These  States  have  appropriated 
their  funds  for  child  welfare  services; 
and  in  many  cases  the  legislatures  have 
adjourned,  and  will  not  meet  again  until 
1965. 

Fourth.  An  Important  change  of  this 
sort  in  the  financing  formula  should  not 
be  made  in  an  appropriation  bill.  Pos- 
sibly the  change  here  proposed  by  the 
committee  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order; 
but  I  prefer  to  put  the  question  before 
the  Senate  and  let  the  Senate  decide 
whether,  in  view  of  the  points  I  have 
presented,  it  would  be  better  not  to  add 
this  change  to  an  appropriation  bill,  but 
to  consider  it  subsequently  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  authorizing  legislation.  At 
such  time,  the  Finance  Committee  could 
give  the  States  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  this  change.  The  Finance 
Committee  could  also  consider  whether 
any  new  matching  requirement  should 
use  the  same  ratios  as  those  provided  in 
existing  law,  or  should  adopt  the  50-50 
requirement  now  suggested  for  the  first 
time  by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  argue  the  pressing 


need  that  exists  for  day-care  funds.  The 
committee  itself  has  recognized  that 
need  by  recommending  $4  million  for 
this  purpose.  But  I  do  urge  the  Senate 
to  realize  that  unless  the  committees 
amendment  is  omitted,  the  need  will  go 
almost  entirely  unmet,  this  year;  and. 
in  many  instances,  next  year,  too.  The 
States  are  already  putting  up  more  than 
10  times  the  share  required  of  them  by 
Federal  law.  I  see  no  reason  to  Impose, 
in  an  appropriation  bill,  a  new  and  added 
matching  requirement  which  we  know 
the  States  will  not  be  able  to  meet. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  raising  this  point. 
All  the  arguments  he  has  made  In  sup- 
port of  his  position  are  applicable  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  I  had 
been  asked  by  the  Governor  of  my 
State — who  happens  to  be  a  Republi- 
can— and  by  his  secretary  of  welfare  to 
support  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  in  this  regard.  This  I  am 
happy  to  do. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  will  be  influenced  by  the 
eloquence  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, and  perhaps  will  be  persuaded  to  ac- 
ced«^  to  his  request. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    I  yield. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Connecticut  on 
his  very  fine  analysis  of  this  problem. 

At  the  committee's  sessions,  we  were 
informed  that  the  States  do  not  need  to 
have  State  and  local  funds  especially 
earmarked  for  day-care  services  under 
the  terms  of  their  legislative  authority; 
and  on  page  68  our  report  so  states. 

It  is  my  information  that  many  of  the 
States,  notwithstanding  a  lack  of  ex- 
press legislative  action,  would  find  it 
possible  to  meet  the  matching  that  would 
be  required  by  this  amendment.  In  my 
judgment,  it  could  be  done  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  However,  I  do  not  intend  to  pursue 
that  matter  too  far  at  this  time,  because 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, with  his  experience  as  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  as  well  as  his  experience  as 
the  Governor  of  his  State,  Is  quite  knowl- 
edgeable on  this  subject. 

Nevertheless,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
it  was  our  considered  judgment  In  the 
committee — as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  we  approved  this  amendment — that 
it  is  Imperative  that  the  States  partici- 
pate in  the  day -care  program,  as  we  have 
done  in  many  other  programs,  In  order  to 
improve  its  administration  and  Insure 
the  economic  and  orderly  management 
of  the  program.  These  ends  can  be  best 
achieved  by  means  of  such  participation. 

I  state  frankly,  that  many  apprehen- 
sions were  expressed  that  in  this  par- 
ticular program  there  is  a  potential  for 
growth  which  eventually  might  militate 
against  Its  continuation.  It  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  without  some  restrictions  or 
other  means  similar  to  those  we  have 
adopted,  the  cost  of  the  program  might 
reach  astronomical  figures. 

I  read  from  the  statement  by  Mrs. 
Oettinger,     Chief     of     the     Children's 
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Bureau,  delivered  before  our  committee 

hearing: 

There  are  about  16  million  children  under 
18  years  of  age  In  the  ITnlted  States  whose 
mothers  are  working — 4  million  of  these 
children  are  under  6  years  of  age,  and  5  mil- 
lion are  between  the  ages  of  6  and  11.  A 
1958  survey  abowed  that  over  400,000  children 
under  12  had  no  plans  for  their  cere,  and 
were  expected  to  care  for  themselves  while 
their  mothers  worked  full  time.  Tet.  only 
about  1S6.000  children  can  now  be  cared  for 
In  licensed  day-care  facilities  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  struck  many  of  us 
that  In  this  very  large  field  there  are 
demands  for  additional  appropriations 
which  in  a  very  short  time  could  become 
almost  unbelievable  in  size.  That  Is  very 
weU  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
original  appropriation  for  this  program 
was  $800,000.  whereas  now  we  have  a 
request,  approved  by  the  House,  for  $8 
million,  which  the  Senate  committee  has 
voted  to  reduce  to  $4  million. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
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JS^5k^v,  *^®iJ  7u"^^   ^^    *^^*   *^^^  Islatures   would    be    advised   in   timely 

n^V^^K^  ^^  ^.^"^  generous  In  the  fashion  so  that  they  could  m^e  pSv? 

pro-am   they  would  no  longer  be  in  a  slon  for  such  matching  as  that  to  wWch 

position  to  take  advantage  of  the  Federal  ■■      -                             «  «  uimt,  w  wxucn 


grant. 

Under  those  circumstances  It  would  be 
unfair  to  Pennsylvania;  in  my  opinion 
it  would  also  be  unfair  to  Nebraska, 
Alabama,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut. 
and  all  44  States. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature adjourned  last  Friday.  We  are 
"stuck." 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Most  State  legisla- 
tures have  adjourned.  Most  States 
would  be  "stuck." 

Should  It  be  the  desire  of  the  commit- 
tee to  put  the  proposed  program  in  effect 
in  1966,  when  most  legislatures  will  be  in 
session,  and  if  the  legislatures  then  know 
that  with  respect  to  the  50  States  there 
Is  a  specific  matching  requirement,  the 


Is  that  not 


the  Senator  has  referred, 
correct? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  ask  a  further  ques- 
tion along  the  same  line:  There  is  al- 
ready a  requirement  that  there  be  a 
matching  of  anywhere  from  one-third  to 
two-thirds  for  child  care  services  by  the 
States,  depending  upon  the  formula 
which  is  employed.  Is  my  understanding 
correct? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP. 
rect. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  However,  that  provi- 
sion would  not  apply  specifically  to  day- 
care programs. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  It  Is  a  general  re- 
quirement for  all  child  welfare  services 

Mr.  President, 


The  Senator  is  cor- 


Connecticut  what  would  be  his  Judgment 
as  to  the  desirability,  in  timely  and  con- 
sidered fashion,  of  adopting  the  concept  ,„„ 

of  State  participation  in  a  program  of  seeks  to  accomplish  in  accordance  with 

the  kind  proposed?  the   philosophy   expressed   by    the   dis- 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.    In  reply  to  the  sen-  tinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 


I  ask  unanimous  con- 

State  legislatures  could  make  provision  S>h'^  \h?^^^  IT  ^"".'i?  ^' 
for  specific  matching  of  funds  to  take  f^^Zl'^^r.^^V:^ .i^.T./^^.^  '"^^ 
care  of  what  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 


lor  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  should  first 
like  to  thank  him  for  his  gracious  re- 
marks. I  do  not  believe  I  know  any  more 
about  the  subject  than  does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska.  As 
Governor  and  as  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  I  was  Involved  a  little  more 
with  it. 

I  agree  with   the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska that  it  probably  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  have  a  specific  matching  formula 
In  due  course,  if  It  would  be  the  desire 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  specifl- 


IX  that  should  be  the  case  in  1965, 
when  the  States  would  be  on  notice  and 
the  legislatures  again  meet,  I  would  cer- 
tainly support  the  position  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  it  is  good  government 
and  good  poUcy  that  there  should  not  be 
merely  a  Federal  largesse  to  the  States 
I  believe  we  would  get  better  and  sounder 
administration  and  better  care  if  the 
States  were  required  to  match  Federal 
grants. 

I  believe  that  what  the  committee  has 
sought  to 


— —    accomplish  is  praiseworthy 

caiiy  to  Insert  a  matching  formula  in  the  The  only  reason  I  have  raised  the  point 

future  I  would  support  him  In  that  de-  1*  that  at  present  the  proposal  would 

sire.    But  what  bothers  me  at  the  pres-  frustrate  the   basic  ^^^ 


ent  time  is  that  the  States  that  did  not 
have  In  their  laws  a  specific  matching 
formula  would  find  themselves  com- 
pletely without  day-care  funds. 

The  committee  has  made  provision  for 
$4  million  for  that  purpose.  Yet  44 
States  out  of  the  50  States  could  not  take 


objecUve.  The  $4 
million  that  we  would  seek  to  make  avail- 
able could  not  be  used  by  the  States  even 
though  the  States  should  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  also  agree  that  in  instances 
in  which  States  might  participate  in  a 


advantage  of  the  provision  because  the  program    of    the   kLd   proposed    there 

legislatures  of  most  of  those  States  have  would  be  more  incentive  for^  toS 

gone  home  without  having  enacted  an  the  program  to  cases  truly  ^^e^^d 

appropriate  measure.  demonstrably    within    the    cl^^al 

For  example,  we  might  consider  the  should  be  provided  for  by  means  of  a 

position  expressed  by  the  distinguished  Program  of  the  type  proposed? 


Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
who  received  a  request  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  his  State.     The  SUte  of  Penn- 
sylvania  would   be  required  to  match, 
under  State  welfare  services,  $1337,650. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  very 
solicitous  and  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems   of    children.     The    legislature    of 
Pennsylvania   has    provided   appropria- 
tions in  the  amount  of  $19,604,811.    In 
other  words,  the  legislature  has  gone  $18 
million  beyond  the  Federal  matching  re- 
quirements.   But  when  the   legislature 
in    Pennsylvania    met— and    the    same 
situation  prevails  In  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut—since  there  was  no  specific  re- 
quirement for  matching  funds,  the  legls- 
iature  appropriated  general  funds,  and 


Mr.  RmiCOPF.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. The  Committee  on  Finance  would 
certainly  discuss  and  consider  the  pro- 
posal. As  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  fMr.  Hruska] 
that  should  the  question  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  I  would  certainly 
express  to  the  committee  the  colloquy 
and  the  philosophy  that  both  of  us  have 
exchanged  here  today. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  as  I  understand,  the  de- 
sired result  can  be  achieved  in  one  or 
two  ways.  The  organic  act  Itself  could 
be  amended  to  provide  for  contribution 
and  participation.  By  accomplishing  the 
objective  in  that  manner  the  State  leg- 


the  overall  program  in  all  50  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  share  of  matching  funds  under  child 
welfare  services  program  » 

cto*»  Federal 

S^^^*«-  share  * 

Alabama g.-^ 

Alaska ::::::::::::::  sq.  qI 

^'l^''^ 64.  68 

ArlcanBas --j/ 

California '_  oo^^a 

Colorado <«>.  «o 

Connecticut 
Delaware 


48.06 

88.04 

33V4 

District  of  Columbia  »«iZ 

Florida " — -     ^^ 


Georgia 

Guam 

Hawaii -"rj^rziii""" 

Idaho ^ 

minola ™"_.iri 

Indiana -VJ"""! 

Iowa "_ 

Kansaa '."" 

Kentucky '^l.l~~l         1| 

Louisiana ZIII 

Maine .^~ 

Maryland .11"! 

Massachusetts 

Michigan ...'.'." ""  ^'  53 

Minnesota il-joo 

Mississippi -'I"""II"III    eeti 


66.67 
63.73 
66% 
48.66 
68.64 
40.74 
61.04 
63.97 
63.43 
04.84 
83.67 
68.58 
46.80 
43.25 


Missouri 
Montana. 
Nebraska. 
Nevada 


73 
60.23 
66.  10 
62.62 

New  Hampshire -l-II™"!!:::  63.30 

New  Jersey ^  q^ 

New  Mexico "'  M  in 

New  York '^^  ^° 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota ~  JS  oa 

Ohio IIIIIIII — 

Oklahoma 

Oregon ZIIIIZ II 

Pennsylvania Zlll 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island H'.IIIII  eo"*! 

South  Carolina ggi/ 

South  Dakota ««  Tl 

Tennesaee J!II"I 

Texas '2, 

Utah ~_ ZZlllllll' 

Vermont _ 


37.15 
64.63 


47.70 
88.66 
4S.67 
49.48 
66% 


88.02 

68.10 

68.67 

Virgin  Iilandallllini *L?? 


68.20 


Virginia.  ^ 

Washington IIIIIIIIIIII  47  74 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Federal  share  o/  matching  funds  under  child  striking  out  of  the  amendment  and  the  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 

wel/art  aerxHcei  proirafn ' — Con.  limitation.  restore   to   the  bill  the  amount  recom- 

Federal  However,  I  would  hke  to  add  as  a  cor-  mended  by  the  House  for  carrying  out 

State:                                                    ihare'  oUary  and  a  condition  precedent  that  I  the  relraininR  program  authorized  by  the 

WestVlrglnls - OT.  43  hope,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  Manpower    Development    and    Training 

wucoMln 61  2«  yielded  on  this  point — which  I  think  is  Act 

Wyoming - 48.  M  ^    j^^^    point    for    the    reason    so    well  The  Kennedy  administration  requested 

» Allotment    percentage*    promulgated    In  brought  out  by  Senators  that  the  legisla-  $165  million  for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal 

Federal  RefUrter.  Sept.  14.  iwa.  p.  9153.  tures  have  adjourned  in  many  States  and  year  which  began  July  1.  1963.    This  was 

•Statea  muat  match  remainder  up  to  100  therefore  this  is  not  the  n«ht  time — in  the  full  amount  authorized  for  the  year 

percent.  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  will-  under  the  act 

Mr   RIBICOFP.     The  Senator  is  cor-  Ing   to   agree   to    have    the   amendment  The  House  cut  the  request  by  $25  mil- 

rect.     Under  the  present   law.   what   Is  stricken.    I    hope    that    when    the    time  Hon,  to  $140  million.     The  administra- 

provided  for  day  care  centers  would  come  comes  to  confer  with  the  Hou.se  of  the  tion,  speakins?  throu^jh  the  Under  Sec- 

Into  the  general  formula.     I  understand  amount  of  the  appropriation,  that  fact  retary  of  Labor.  Mr.  Henning.  agreed  to 

the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Ne-  will  be  taken  into  consideration      I  trust  accept  the  cut. 

braskA.     Since  the  program  and  method  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  However,  the  Senate  committee  made 

would  be  new.  he  desires  to  have  a  spe-  committee,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  a  further  reduction  of  $30  million  in  the 

ciflc  different*  type  of  formula  covering  [Mr.  HillI.  will  stand  with  me  to  uphold  amount  requested  by  the  administration, 

day  care  centers.  particularly  strongly  the  amount  of  the  t^us  cutting  the  amount  In  the  bill  from 

Mr.    HRU8KA.     Hence,    one    method  appropriation   proposed  by   the  Senate,  ^^e  $165  million  requested  by  the  admin- 

that  could  be  used  would  be  to  amend  because  of  our  yielding  on  that  particu-  jstration  to  $110   million,  which  Is  the 

the  organic  law— the  original  law— which  lar  safeguard  which  we  felt  was  impor-  amount  recommended  by  the  Approprl- 

provldes  for  the  program  itself.  tant.  ations  Committee  of  the  Senate,  a  total 

Another  way  that  the  result  could  be  Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  my  dlstln-  ^^^  ^j  J55  million. 
accomplished  would  be  by  the  procedure  g\ilshed  friend  from  New  Hampshire  j^j^  interest  in  this  matter  arises  from 
we  have  resorted  to  here,  but  with  suffl-  [Mr.  Cotton  1  will  be  a  member  of  the  ^^^^  \^^^  ^-^^^  j  ^^^  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
dent  advance  notice  to  alert  all  inter-  conference,  along  with  me.  and  we  shall  committee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
eated  parties.  Do  I  correctly  understand  stand  squarely  together  In  this  regard,  p^^vrr  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to  say  that  It  was  the  thought,  the  intent,  and  p^bUc  Welfare.  It  was  from  this  sub- 
either  of  those  methods  would  be  con-  the  purpose  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  committee  that  the  Manpower  Develop- 
sidered  suitable  and  effective  and  would  Appropriations  that  the  funds  should  be  ^^^^^  and  Training  Act  was  brought  to 
receive  his  support  on  the  basis  of  matched  by  the  States.  I  think  we  were  ^^^  j^jjj  committee  and  to  the  Senate, 
timeliness?  in  unanimous   agreement  on   that,  ex-  ^^^^  jj,  ^.j^^,  passed  In  1962. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.    They    would.     As   I  actly  as  we  are  now  in  unanimous  agree-  ^j^.^  ^,^^^  ^^^  subcommittee  has  been 

indicated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  ment  that  those  funds  should  be  matched  considering  amendments  to  that  act.  for 

in  the  conference  it  would  receive  my  by  the  States.                         .    ^     ^       ,  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  legis- 

aupport  because  I  believe  It  is  proper.  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  Senate  j^^j^.^  authority  to  conduct  the  nation- 

I  believe  that  the  States  could  comply.  Committee  on  Appropriations  or  of  the  ^.^^^  retraining  program     We  have  had 

In  my  opinion  the  SUtes  would  be  will-  authors  of  the  amendment  to  impose  any  opportunity  to  develop  exactly  what 

Ing  to  comply,  because  the  need  Is  ba^ic.  undue  hardship  on  the  States.    The  in-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^he  year 

not  only  throughout  the  country,  but  m  formation    before     the    Appropriations  .^  which  it  has  been  in  effect  and  to 

each  of  the  50  States.  Committee  at  the  time  of  action  was  that  .        ^^^   future  through  the  eyes  not 

I  am  confident  that  there  should  be  the  States  could  match  these  funds.  ,       -  ^^        ^.^^  ^^^  presently  admin- 
such  a  matching  requirement  In  the  basic  The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con-  j^./-;-^  ^hP  art  in  the  Deoartments  of 
legislation  or  in  the  appropriations,  and  necticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  who  has  served  Labor  and  H?ath   Ed ucS^^ 
If  the  States  were  to  have  an  opportunity  as    SecreUry    of    the    Department    of  h^e  but  ^s^  thro^^^^ 
to  make  their  plans  timely,  there  woi^d  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  also  n^'L'i^abSr    of  the  vocation^    traS 
be  no  dlfnculty  about  the  States  match-  ^  Governor  of  his  State,  has  brought  out  "y'tem  of  the  country  a^^^^ 

'"L?^'l^ulSi^'M?'^esident    lam  i"  his  excellent  statement  the  fact  that  ^orglmzalionl  T^^^^^^^ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     Mr.   Presioent.   1   am  most  of  the  States  are  not  in  a  position  ipyj^intinn 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Connect!-  at  this  time  to  match  the  funds.    In  view  ^i~ '"nVr.,,!,,   ,«or«h«rc  ,^f  thp  Knhrnm 
cut  for  his  explanation  of  the  proposal,  of  the  statements  made  by  '.he  Senator  Accordingly,  members  of  the  subcom- 
whlch  has  been  quite  helpful.  ?rom    Coru^ectlc^t     the    lenator    from  Tn"^  "!,Xd"'"bv  X'^Anmoorratlo^ 
veJ^'m™'"^"^-    ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^"^^^  Nebraska,   and   the   senator   from  New  gJ^iTt Le    The?e  is  in%h?orr^^^^^^^^^^ 
"'Sr'cOTTON.    Mr.  President,  as  the  fe?rt?S'^commUtie 'amendment'''  "'  «-ator  a  letter  addressed  to  all  Mem- 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub-  ^   4e     pR^roiN^^^                       .Mr  bers  of  the  Senate  by  the  .^^ix  Democratic 
committee.  I  shaU  have  something  to  say  ^^l^  ^tTe^iai?) .  ^^^^^e.iionls  ^,^^J^,  ''LTIl!:^:TTIZ^^. 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  tomor-  aerpein«r  to  the  committee  amend-  PloJ^^n^  and  Manpower.    I  should  like 
«,w  about  the  fine  job  that  has  been  done  STen^oTpTge  «.'Se%inX  on'linTlS.'  to  read  that  letter  into  the  Record 
by    the    distinguished    chairman    of    the  h          f                      t^H  l^TKn  Colleague:   Aa  members  of  the  Sub- 
SUbCOmmittee.    the    Senator    from    Ala-  J,"^  !:!?!"^^  "/'^ll^-'f.f      .     r       »  committee    on   Employment    and    Manpower. 

bama  [Mr   HillI      But  I  shall  reserve  **'*•   CLARK.     Mr.   President.   I   oner  we  are  writing  to  you  to  express  our  concern 

t>,r.«i  nnmmonfB  iinfil   ty^mnrrow  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  about  the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 

T^2^T^!l^nShv  wiTh   O^Jamend-  and  ask  to  have  stated.  prlatlons    in    reduclr.g    by    WO    million    the 

I   was  in  sympathy   with   the   amend-  PRFSmiNn      OPFTCFR        The  amount  which  the  House  of  Representatives 

ment.  and  parUcipated  with  the  Senator  „  J^^^.^f^.^^P^^  «f2l^r  fhl  m7nr  haa  voted  to  appropriate  for  programs  under 

from  Nebraska  in  securing  its  passage  amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor-  ^^^^   Manpower   Development   and   Training 

by  the  subcommittee.     I  have  been  much  matlon  of  the  Senate.  ^^^ 

Impressed  by  the  presentation  of  the  dls-  The  LECisLATrvE  Clerk.    On  page  3.  Thu  cut,  when  added  to  a  cut  of  $25  mii- 

tingviished    Senator    from    Connecticut,  line    8.    It    is    proposed    to    strike    out  iion  made  by  the  House,  represents  a  total 

I  certainly  feel  that  he  has  made  a  case  "$110,000,000"  and  to  insert  in  lieu  there-  reduction  of  $55  muiion  from  the  adminis- 

as  has  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  of  "$140,000,000."  trations  request  of  ties  miiuon  for  these 

[Mr.  Clark].  Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  P'"^^'-*"^                     ».        .    ^         ,       ^,, 

I  believe  I  c«  »y  on  behaU  of  the  «y.  parenthefcally  th»t  I  do  not  ,n.*nd  p^'^^rirto'l'h"  tsoT  ^J'^'CZZ 

minority — at  least  a  portion  of  the  mi-  to  press  the  amendment  to  a  vote  to-  ^^  restore  vigor  to  our  economy  by  helping 

nority — to  our  distinguished   chairman  night,  but  I  should  like  to  make  my  case  ^hose  who  lack  marketable  skiiia  to  acquire 

that  we  would  be  perfectly  willing,  in  in  support  of  It.  so  that  Senators  may  them. 

view  of  the  legislative  history  that  has  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  argu-  Moreover,  unless  they  are  reversed,  we  feel 

been  made,  to  have  him  agree  to  the  ment  in  the  Record  tomorrow  morning,  that  they  may  fauuy  cripple  our  hopes  for 
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halting  the  progreasive  isolation  and  aliena- 
tion from  the  Job  market  of  tbe  minority 
fi^roups  whose  need  tat  tbe  training  and  re- 
training which  thU  program  provides  la  so 
overwhelming. 

We  have  been  taking  testimony  on  precisely 
this  problem  In  the  Employment  and  Man- 
power Subcommittee  since  the  first  of  tbe 
year,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  whlcli 
we  have  beard,  we  are  fully  oonvlnoed  that 
the  first  and  most  Immediate  need  Is  to  ap- 
propriate the  full  $166  million  authorised 
by  the  act.  To  cut  $SS  million  out  of  thto 
pitifully  inadequate  amount  would  dejuive 
some  51.000  persons  of  badly  needed  train- 
ing and  retraining,  and  in  effect  doom  them 
to  unproductive  lives  and  ultimate  depend- 
ence on  public  charity. 

We  urge  that  the  full  administration  re- 
quest of  » 166  million  for  these  programs  be 
restored  to  HJt.  6888,  now  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  and  we  solicit  your  support  in  this 
effort. 

Joseph   8.   Clajuc,  Chairman. 

Jennings  Randolph. 

Pat  McNamaba. 

Claibosne  Pell. 

Qttentin  Bueoick. 

Edwako  M.  Kennedy. 


which  ended  June  30,  1963,  which,  if  appro- 
priations were  to  be  sufficient  to  carry  on 
this  same  level  of  activity  through  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  would  result  in  approved 
projects  able  to  accommodate  about  108,000 
unemployed  adult  persons  on  a  full-time 
basis.  This  rate  of  program  development,  to- 
gether with  on-the-job  training  and  the 
rapidly  growing  out-of-school  youth  train- 
ing, was  actually  in  excess  of  the  rate  used 
as  the  basis  for  the  estimate  of  140,000  train- 
ees in  fiscal  year  1964  under  the  appropria- 
tion authorized  in  tbe  act. 

It  woiUd   be   regrettable   If   this   level  of 
activity  had  to  be  reduced. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ivan  A.  Nestingen, 

Under  Secretary. 
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Mr.  President,  since  that  letter  was 
signed  and  distributed  we  have  con- 
cluded that  In  order  to  be  on  completely 
sound  ground  and  to  take  a  moderate 
position  with  respect  to  this  program  we 
should  reluctantly  go  along  with  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  told  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
that  he  could  live  with  the  House  figure. 
Therefore,  the  pending  amendment  does 
not  ask,  as  does  the  letter,  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  full  amount  of  $165  mil- 
lion, but  only  for  the  restoration  of  $30 
million,  which  is  the  amount  by  which 
the  Senate  committee  cut  the  House  fig- 
ure of  $140  million. 

The  subcommittee  does  not  stand 
alone  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  at- 
tempting to  restore  $30  million  of  the 
cut.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ivan  A. 
Nestingen,  Under  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, which  I  should  also  like  to  read 
into  the  Record. 

The  letter  is  undated,  but  It  was  re- 
ceived yesterday.    It  reads : 

Dear  Senatoe  Clark:  This  is  In  response 
to  telephone  conversations  with  your  office 
on  August  2.  1963.  concerning  loss  of  train- 
ing opportunity  that  will  result  fnMn  re- 
duced appropriations  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  Public  Law  87-415. 

I  Interpolate  to  state  that  that  Is  the 
Manpower   Development   and   Training 

Act. 

Continuing  to  quote  from  the  letter: 

At  the  present  time,  the  average  cost  of 
training  an  individual  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  is  approxi- 
mately $1,000— including  both  Institutional 
costs  and  training  allowances. 

The  proposed  appropriation  of  $160  million 
contemplated  training  approximately  140  000 
individuals  based  on  the  current  coeto  of 
training.  With  an  appropriation  of  $140 
million,  we  could  train  approximately  116,000 
individuals,  and  with  $110  mlUlon  we  could 
probably  reach  about  90.000  persons  Thus 
there  will  be  at  least  50,000  potential  train- 
ees for  whom  training  projects  cannot  be 
organized  If  the  appropriation  for  carrying 
out  the  act  is  reduced  to  $110  million. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  we  reached 
a  level  of  project  development  and  approval 
aurlng  the  final  3  months  of  the  fiscal  year 


I  point  out  that  not  only  will  there  be 
50,000  potential  trainees  who  will  not  be 
trained,  but  who  could  be  trained  if  the 
full  amount  of  the  administration's  re- 
quests were  agreed  to,  but  that  the 
amount  of  the  administration's  request, 
in  my  own  opinion,  is  only  enough  to 
train  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the 
individuals  who  are  there,  ready,  able, 
and  willing  to  be  trained,  and  who.  when 
trained,  will  have  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  employable  skills  which 
they  do  not  now  have. 

It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  express  to  the 
Senate  a  summary  of  what  we  have 
heard  in  our  subcommittee,  and  the 
heartening  result  which  has  already 
been  achieved  under  this  program  to 
date. 

It  is  equally  difficult  for  me  to  explain 
to  the  Senate  the  high  hopes  which  all 
have  who  are  familiar  with  this  program 
for  its  escalation  In  the  years  ahead,  so 
that  It  can  become  one  of  the  major 
factors  in  dealing  successfully  with  our 
frightening  Increase  in  unemployment, 
which  I  fear  is  far  from  decreasing,  but 
which.  In  my  opinion,  will  probably  in- 
crease still  further. 

My  friend  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  has  just  entered  the  Cham- 
ber. I  would  like  to  have  it  noted  that 
this  amendment  is  submitted  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  as  well  as  myself,  and  I  am 
happy  to  3^eld  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  in  order  that  he  may  respond 
to  the  question  which  I  now  ask  him. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  If 
he  would  not  concur  in  my  statement 
that  the  cutting  of  this  appropriation  by 
the  $30  million  which  is  proposed  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will,  in  ef- 
fect, not  enable  able-bodied  Americans, 
in  the  thousands,  to  receive  training 
which  they  are  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  take,  and  which,  if  they  got,  would 
give  them  an  employable  skill  and  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  employment,  and 
which,  if  this  cut  is  made,  will  reduce, 
by  tens  of  thousands,  the  numbers  who 
could  be  trained? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark].  I  know  that  he  has 
presented  a  most  persuasive  argument. 
I  was  not  here  at  the  outset  due  to  my 
attendance  at  a  subcommittee  hearing 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  con- 
sidering the  Justice  Reservoir  project  in 
West  Virginia,  with  which  I  am  directly 
concerned. 


I  am  appreciative  of  the  t^portunlty 
to  speak  in  support  of  a  partial  restora- 
tion—I repeat,  a  partial  restoration— 
of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  necessary 
funds  to  carry  forward  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act. 

I  am  very  sincerely  Interested  that  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  realize  that 
they  wiU  place  an  impediment  on  this 
program  if  the  appropriation  In  the 
amount  of  $110  million,  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  committee,  rather  than  the 
House  figure  of  $140  million,  and  rather 
than  the  full  authorization  of  $165  mil- 
lion, is  passed  in  the  Senate. 

It  was  on  June  13  of  this  year  that  I 
introduced  a  bill  which  was  cosponsored 
by  Senators  Clark,  McNajiara,  Pell. 
Kennedy,  and  McIntyre,  Senate  bill 
1716,  which  has  been  reported  favorably 
from  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower 
and  Employment  of  the  lahor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee. 

The  very  diligent  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  is  addressing  himself  to 
this  subject  this  afternoon,  is  the  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee.  As  I  have 
said,  the  bill  which  was  introduced  by 
me  has  been  reported  favorably  from 
the  subcommittee,  and  is  now  pending 
in  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. This  measure  was  introduced 
to  implement  that  portion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's civil  rights  message  In  which  he 
proposed— and  I  quote— "that  additional 
funds  be  provided  to  broaden  the  man- 
power development  and  training  pro- 
gram, and  that  the  act  be  amended  to 
increase  the  authorization  ceiling  and 
to  postpone  the  effective  date  of  State 
matching  requirements." 

Those  are  the  President's  words.  In 
recognition  of  the  need  to  broaden  and 
strengthen  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  The  Senate  would 
not  be  well-advised,  in  my  opinion,  to 
restrict  the  act  by  a  further  cut  in  ap- 
propriations as  recommended  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

The  proposal  to  which  I  have  made 
reference  would  postpone  the  effective 
date  for  State  matching  requirements 
from  June  30,  1964,  to  June  30,  1965. 
and  would  increase  the  authorization 
under  the  act  for  fiscal  1965  from  $161 
to  $322  million,  thereby  relieving  the 
States  of  the  burden  of  matching  fimds. 
The  report  from  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  presented  by  the  esteemed 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  under  whose  chairmanship  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  on  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee,  states: 

Only  three  States  in  the  regular  biennial 
legislative  sessions  of  this  year  appropriated 
any  funds  for  such  matching,  and  the  funds 
appropriated  by  each  of  these  States  is 
grossly  Inadequate  to  match  the  State's  al- 
lotment of  the  1963  appropriation.  In  the 
absence  of  the  requisite  State  matching 
funds  it  will  not  be  possible  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  to  approve  projects  In  fiscal  year 
1964  to  carry  over  Into  the  following  fiscal 
year,  as  was  done  in  the  year  Just  concluded. 


I  do  not  argue  with  this  point,  Mr. 
President.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  knowledge  which  led  to 
the  introduction  of  S.  1716. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  Senate,  in- 
stead of  reducing  the  appropriation  for 
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the  BiAopower  Development  Training 
Act.  restort  tb«  amount  approved  by  the 
Hoitfe.  $140  mnilon  The  full  authorlza- 
Uon  for  Oaeml  1964  waa  $165  minion. 
Frankly  ttiftt  amount  could  well  be  used. 
However.  In  tbc  amendment  now  under 
discuaioii.  coaponaored  by  those  of  us 
who  feel  deeply  about  this  subject,  we 
are  asking  only  for  the  House  figure, 
which  I  bdleve  Is  still  inadequate,  but 
which  win  go  farther  In  retraining  our 
unemployed  workers  than  would  the 
amount  reported  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  helpful  Intervention.  I  turn  now  to 
my  major  argiunent.  Not  only  does  the 
majority  of  the  subcommittee  feel 
strongly  about  this  matter,  but  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  Republican 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  although 
he  may  not  have  signed  the  report,  feels 
differently  than  the  rest  of  us  with  re- 
spect to  the  need  for  this  money. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  letter 
from  the  Dqiartment  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  I  should  like  now 
to  refer  to  a  letter  which  I  received  on 
August  6  from  the  Honorable  W.  WU- 
lard  Wlrtz.  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in 
which  he  states: 

U.S.  DsPAKTicxNT  or  Labob. 

Omcz  or  thk  Sbckstajit. 
WasMngton.  DC.  Auffu.^t  5.  196 J. 
Ron.  Joazpa  a.  Claxk, 
US.  Senate, 
Waahinffton,  D.O. 

Dkas  SsMttfoa  Clakk:  I  axn  writing  to  you 
becmuae  of  my  deep  concern  over  t^  Senate 
Approprlatlona  Ootnmlttee  action  in  reduc- 
ing the  apprapilaUon  for  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  by  some  (30 
milUon  below  the  level  set  by  the  House. 
Tba  House  had  preyloxialy  cut  the  1165  mil- 
lion we  requested  of  Congress  by  t2S  million. 

Nothing  baa  transpired  since  the  passage 
of  the  Manpower  Act.  which  waa  hailed  as 
a  landmark  ta  legialatlon  by  interested 
groups  and  tlM  highest  profeselonAl  opinion, 
which  would  parmlt  any  cvirtallment  of  ef- 
fort. The  Nation's  manpower  problems,  both 
present  and  future,  are  still  with  us  in  the 
same  scope  axMl  magnitude  as  when  the  act 
was  passed.  The  results  of  the  searching 
and  InformattT*  Investigation  by  your  com- 
mittee on  what  you  have  properly  charac- 
terised aa  tiM  smployment  revolution  cer- 
tainly does  not  ahow  that  any  dlminuUon  of 
effort  Is  warrantad.  but  rather  strongly  sug- 
gests the  revanM. 

The  high  rate  of  unemployn:\ent  has  re- 
mained at  the  disgraceful  level  of  5.8  per- 
cent month  after  month.  The  partlculcu- 
unemployment  problems  of  the  hard-core 
unemployed,  for  example,  our  youth,  our 
older  wcrkan,  thoaa  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped.  aiKt  those  facing  special  bar- 
riers to  amploymant,  are  reflected  In  unem- 
ployment rataa  of  more  than  four  times  the 
overall  flgura  whan  the  barriers  are  com- 
pounded. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  goes  on  for 
four  eloquent  pages  to  make  the  argu- 
ment that  thia  cut  is  most  unwise  and 
should  be  reeUMred.   He  concludes : 

Those  of  OS  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  Nation's  current  and  future  man- 
power problems  believe  that  a  reduction  be- 
low the  House  allowance  would  be  a  serious 
blow  to  our  program  designed  to  find  prac- 
tical solutions  for  these  problems.  The  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  wUl  be  convinced  that  we 
are  seriously  tntarvsted  in  their  current  as 
well  as  future  well-being  only  if  funds  ade- 


quate to  administer  the  law  In  a  meaningful 
and  practical  fashion  are  provided.  Your 
complete  cooperation  In  making  the  Man- 
power Act  an  effective  tool  in  combating 
unemployment  and  meeting  the  future  man- 
power needs  of  the  Nation  wUl  be  appreclaU-d 
Yours  sincerely. 

W.    WlLUASD    Wl«T7. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  case  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment.  What  is  the 
case  in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 
I  shall  try  to  state  it  fairly  and  concisely. 
On  page  3  of  the  committee  report,  the 
committee  statt's  its  reasons  for  the  re- 
duction: 

The  committee  Is  advised  that  only  three 
States  In  the  ref^ulur  biennial  legislative  ses- 
sions of  this  year  approprhited  any  funds  for 
such  matching,  and  the  funds  appropriated 
by  each  of  these  StaK's  Is  eros.ly  inadequate 
to  match  the  State's  allotment  of  the  1963 
appropriation.  In  the  absence  nf  the  requi- 
site State  matching  funds  It  will  not  be  pos- 
sible, under  the  present  law,  to  approve 
projects  in  flscal  year  1964  to  carry  uyer  Into 
the  following  flscal  year,  tis  was  done  in  the 
year  Just  concluded. 

In  con.=equence  of  the  rec<ird  before  the 
conunlttee,  !t  Is  believed  th.it  the  appropri- 
ation recommended  will  provide  sufllrlent 
funds  for  the  program  In  the  flscal  year  1964 

In  othrr  words,  what  the  committee 
says  is  that  since  m  fiscal  year  1964  the 
present  legislation  calls  for  50-percent 
matching  by  the  States,  and  since  only 
3  State  le«LsIature.s  out  of  50.  have  un- 
dertaken to  provide  these  funds,  and 
since  practicailly  all  of  the  legislatures 
have  adjourned  and  few  of  tliem  will 
meet  next  year,  1964,  there  is  no  need 
to  appropriate  this  money  because  it 
cannot  be  spent  under  the  present  law. 

Technically,  this  would  be  a  com- 
pletely correct  argument  If  matters  were 
to  remain  as  they  are  now;  and  in  that 
event  it  would  be  hlglily  doubtful 
whether  the  amount  appropriated  would 
be  inadequate. 

I  strongly  uige  on  the  Senate  that 
matters  will  not  remain  as  they  are  now. 
because  we  cannot  permit  them  to  stay 
as  they  are. 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph]  has  pointed  out.  an  ad- 
ministration bill,  S.  1716.  waivirig  the  re- 
quirements for  State  participation  in 
this  program  for  1  year,  in  order  to  give 
an  opportunity  for  State  legislatures  to 
meet  in  their  normal  course  and  to  make 
the  matching  requirements  available  un- 
til they  meet  2  years  from  now.  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  and  referred 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Manpower.  Comprehensive  and  full 
hearings  have  been  held  on  it,  and  there 
W81S  no  opposition  to  it  adduced  at  the 
hearings.  Every  one  of  the  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  voted  in  sup- 
port of  S.  1716.  It  is  on  the  calendar 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  I  have  been  assured  by  its 
chairman,  the  distinguLshed  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill],  that  a 
prompt  meeting  of  the  full  committee 
to  marlc  up  the  bill  will  be  held.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  the  same  unanim- 
ity which  existed  in  the  subcommittee 
will  prevail,  or  almost  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, in  the  full  committee,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  when  the  bill  comes  to  the 


floor  there  will  be  only  minimal  objection 
to  it. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  retrain- 
ing of  our  skilled  manpower  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  economical  ways  we  have 
of  fighting  the  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. We  can  take  a  man  who  is  on 
relief,  or  is  receiving  unemployment 
compensation,  and  train  him  in  an  em- 
ployable skill,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,  and  put 
him  back  on  a  job.  The  act  provides 
that  such  training  shall  not  be  extended 
unless  It  Is  shown  that  when  the  train- 
ing Is  completed,  there  Is  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  the  trained  person  being 
employed.  These  men  get  off  the  relief 
rolls,  they  get  off  unemployment  com- 
pensation, they  go  to  work,  and  many  of 
them  immediately  begin  to  pay  Income 
taxes.  It  requires  no  student  of  higher 
mathematics  to  conclude  that  this  money 
i.s  not  a  dole;  it  Is  not  a  leaf -raking  proj- 
ect; it  IS  not  something  to  prevent  social 
unrest  from  spreading.  It  is  an  invest- 
ment in  the  brains  of  America. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  this  is  true,  but, 
after  all.  how  can  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  assume  that  tlie  proposed 
legislation  will  be  passed?  It  may  be 
asked.  "Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry? 
Why  is  your  subcommittee  so  concerned? 
Why  is  the  Secretary  of  Labor  so  con- 
cerned? Why  is  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  so 
concerned?  All  you  have  to  do  is  bide 
your  good  time.  If  you  are  correct  about 
what  Congress  will  do  with  S.  1716  in  due 
course  that  authorization,  which,  as  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) pointed  out,  was  for  $322  million, 
will  go  through;  then  you  can  return  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
get  a  supplemental  appropriation  to 
meet  the  additional  authorization  which 
you  have  received  as  a  result  of  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  1716." 

Mr.  President,  that  looks  fine  on  paper. 
But  it  does  not  look  very  good  fi-om  the 
point  of  view  of  individuals  who  will  not 
be  retrained  unless  the  money  is  restored 
now.  The  reason  it  does  not  look  very 
good  to  those  people  is  that  It  Is  well  rec- 
ognized that  we  are  running  Into  one  of 
the  worst  legislative  logjams  In  the  his- 
tory of  Congress.  We  shall  have  for  con- 
sideration a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty;  the 
railroad  strike  problem;  a  tax  bill;  and 
then  last,  but  not  lea.st,  civil  rights. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  a  surry-eyed  opti- 
mist who  would  Uiink  that  we  would  be 
able  to  get  this  amount  of  money  as  a 
supplemental  appropriation  before  Con- 
gress adjourns  this  year.  It  would  be  a 
starrj'-eyed  optimist  who  would  think 
that  S.  1716  could  be  pressed  to  passage 
before  next  January  or  February. 

If  this  denial  of  funds  eventuates,  and 
If  the  training  programs  gradually  grind 
to  a  halt,  thousands  of  able-bodied  Amer- 
icans will  be  denied  by  their  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  right  to  earn  an  honorable 
living,  because  an  opportunity  which  was 
created  by  the  authorization  will  have 
been  taken  away  by  Congress  In  the  ap- 
propriation process.  Let  us  remember 
that  many  training  programs  last  as  long 
as  a  year.  That  Is  52  weeks.  A  year 
from  today  will  be  beyond  the  expiration 
of  the  current  fiscal  year.    No  commlt- 
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ments  can  be  made  for  any  training 
which  is  to  continue  beyond  June  30, 
1964,  unless  there  is  State  matching  at 
this  point. 

But  there  aie  ways  in  which  the  pro- 
gram can  be  worked  out  and  kept  moving 
if  only  we  can  get  the  full  amoimt  of  the 
appropriation.  I  hope  that  as  this  sab- 
ject  is  given  consideration  overnight  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Hill]  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton], 
they  win  take  counsel  with  their  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Apinx)prl- 
atlons.  and  that  when  we  return  tomor- 
row it  wUl  be  possible  to  work  out  an 
arrangement  by  which  fine  Americans, 
only  too  desirous  of  acquiring  skllla 
needed  to  make  them  useful  and  produc- 
tive members  of  society,  will  not  be  forced 
to  return  to  the  relief  rolls. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  letter  from 
the  six  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
who  are  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Manpower,  the 
letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Deak  Colleague:  Aa  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  and  Manpower, 
we  axe  writing  to  you  to  express  our  concern 
about  the  acUon  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  reducing  by  930  million  the 
amount  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  voted  to  appropriate  for  programs  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Ttalning 
Act. 

This  cut,  when  added  to  a  cut  of  $25  mil- 
lion made  by  the  House,  represents  a  total 
reduction  of  $66  million  from  the  adminis- 
tration's request  of  $166  million  for  tliese 
programs. 

We  believe  these  actions  to  be  profoundly 
prejudicial  to  the  efforts  now  being  made  to 
restore  vigor  to  our  economy  by  helping  those 
who  lack  marketable  skUls  to  acquire  them. 
Moreover,  unless  they  are  reversed,  we  feel 
that  they  may  faUlly  cripple  our  hopes  for 
halting  the  progressive  isolation  and  aliena- 
tion from  the  Job  market  of  the  minority 
groups  whose  need  for  the  training  and  re- 
training which  this  program  provides  is  so 
overwhelming. 

We  have  been  Uklng  testimony  on  pre- 
cisely this  problem  in  the  Employment  and 
Manpower  Subcommittee  since  the  first  of 
the  year,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
which  we  have  heard,  we  are  fully  convinced 
that  the  first  and  most  immediate  need  is  to 
appropriate  the  full  $165  million  authorized 
by  the  act.  To  cut  $55  million  out  of  this 
pitifully  Inadequate  amount  would  deprive 
some  51.000  persons  of  badly  needed  training 
and  retraining,  and  in  effect  doom  them  to 
unproducUve  lives  and  ultimate  dependence 
on  public  charity. 

We  urge  that  the  full  adminUtratlon  re- 
quest of  $166  million  for  these  programs  b« 
restored  to  H  R.  5888.  now  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar, and  we  solicit  your  support  In  thU 
effort. 

Joseph  S.  Clarx, 

Chairman. 
JsNKiNos  Randolph. 
Pat  UcSauama. 

CT.ATHOSKS  PBX. 

QxTXNmr  BuaoicK. 
Kdwakd  M.  KufnoT. 
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The  Under  Secretary  op 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Clark, 
U£.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
(Attention  of  Mr.  Harry  Schwartz.) 

Deae  Senator  Clark  :  This  is  in  response  to 
telephone  conversations  with  yo\ir  office  on 
Augiist  2.  1963.  concerning  loss  of  training 
opportunity  that  will  result  from  reduced 
appropriations  for  the  implementation  of 
PubUo  Law  87-416. 

At  the  present  time,  the  average  cost  of 
training  an  individual  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  is  approxi- 
mately $1.000 — Including  both  institutional 
costs  and  training  allowances. 

The  proposed  appropriation  of  $160  million 
contemplated  training  approximately  140,000 
Individuals  based  on  the  current  cosu  of 
training.  With  an  appropriation  of  $140 
million,  we  could  train  approximately  116,- 
000  Individuals,  and  with  $110  million  we 
could  probably  reach  about  90,000  persons. 
Thus,  there  will  be  at  least  50.000  potential 
trainees  for  whom  training  projects  cannot 
be  organized  if  the  appropriation  for  carry- 
ing out  the  act  is  reduced  to  $110  million. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  we  reached  a 
level  of  project  development  and  approval 
during  the  final  3  months  of  the  flscal  year 
which  ended  June  30.  1963,  which,  if  appro- 
priations were  to  be  sufficient  to  carry  on 
this  same  level  of  activity  through  the  cur- 
rent flscal  year,  would  result  in  approved 
projects  able  to  accommodate  about  106,000 
unemployed  adult  persons  on  a  full-time 
basis.  This  rate  of  program  development, 
together  with  on-the-job  training  and  the 
rapidly  growing  out-of-school  youth  train- 
ing, was  actually  in  excess  of  the  rate  used 
as  the  basis  for  the  estimate  of  140.000 
trainees  In  flscal  year  1964  under  the  appro- 
priation authorized  in  the  act. 

It  would  be  regrettable  if  this  level  of  ac- 
tivity had  to  be  reduced. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ivan  A.  Nestincen, 

Under  Secretary. 


U.S.  Department  op  Labor, 

Office  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  DC,  August  5.  1963. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
VJS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Senator  Clark:  I  am  writing  to  you 
beeaxise  of  my  deep  concern  over  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  action  in  reduc- 
ing the  appropriation  for  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and   Training  Act   by   some  $30 
million  below  the  level  set  by  the  House. 
The  House  had  previously  cut  the  $166  mil- 
lion we  requested  of  Congress  by  $26  million. 
Nothing  has  transpired  since  the  passage 
of  the  Manpower  Act.  which  was  hailed  as 
a    landmark    in    legislation    by    interested 
groups  and  the  highest  professional  opinion, 
which  would  permit  any  curtailment  of  ef- 
fort.   The  Nation's  manpower  problems,  both 
present  and  future,  are  still  with  us  in  the 
same  scope  and  magnitude  as  when  the  act 
was  passed.     The   results  of   the  searching 
and  Informative  investigation  by  your  com- 
mittee on  what  you  have  properly  character- 
ized as  the  employment  revolution  certainly 
does  not  show  that  any  diminution  of  effort 
la  warranted,   but  rather  strongly  suggeets 
the  reverse. 

The  high  rale  of  unemployment  has  re- 
mained at  the  disgraceful  level  of  5.6  percent 
month  after  month.  The  particular  unem- 
plojrment  problems  of  the  hard-care  unem- 
ployed, for  example,  our  youth,  our  older 
workers,  those  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped,  and  those  facing  special  bar- 
riers to  employment,  are  reflected  in  unem- 
ployment rates  of  more  than  four  times  the 
overall  figure  when  the  barriers  are  com- 
pounded. 


As  responsible  citizens  we  cannot,  In  clear 
conscience,  ignore  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  long-term  unemployed  has  been  Increas- 
ing In  the  past  few  years.  We  must  face  the 
fact  that  we  now  have  In  o\ir  society  an 
Increasing  number  of  workers  who,  because 
they  lack  training  and  skill,  cannot  qualify 
for  those  Jobs  which  are  avaUable.  Many  of 
the  1.3  million  hard-core  unemployed  can 
only  look  forward  to  welfare  assistance  and 
the  corrosive  effects  of  permanent  Jobless- 
ness as  a  way  of  life.  A  reduction  In  retrain- 
ing activities  would  remove  their  last  hooe 
of  salvation.  ^ 

What  particularly  concerns  me  in  the  pro- 
posed reduction  in  training  appropriations  is 
that  it  comes  at  a  time  when  our  needs  are 
becoming  more  acute  as  a  result  of  the  large 
number  of  young  workers  entering  the  labor 
market  During  the  next  3  years,  more  than 
5/2  million  new  young  workers  who  do  not 
plan  to  go  to  college  will  be  looking  for  work 
Of  this  unprecedented  nvmiber,  about  2  mil- 
lion young  men  and  women  wlU  be  school 
dropouts.  Ill-prepared  to  obtain  or  to  hold 
jobs  which  are  becoming  increasingly  more 
complex  and  specialized. 

We  are  already  seeing  the  results  of  this 
influx  in  higher  unemployment  rates  for 
young  people.  Only  last  week  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  announced  that  the  imem- 
ployment  rate  for  teenagers  was  more  than 
16  percent  in  July.  Last  year,  the  rate  was 
below  13  percent.  Unless  this  Nation  faces 
up  to  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  job- 
less youth,  we  may  very  well  face  a  serious 
crisis  within  the  next  year  or  two.  Because 
so  many  of  our  young  jobseekers  have  not 
been  properly  trained,  they  are  especially  m 
need  of  a  training  program.  They  are  the 
potential  hard-core  unemployed  of  the 
future,  and  what  is  even  more  pitiful  their 
problems  and  shortcomings  wUl  be  visited 
upon  their  children. 

Let  me  mention  Just  one  more  emplojmient 
problem    area   of   major   dimensions    which 
alone  could   justify  our  Initial  budget   re- 
quest— that  of  automation  and  technological 
change.     You   have  pointed   out  repeatedly 
in  your  hearings  the  enormous  difficulties  al- 
ready upon  us  and  looming  even  greater  on 
the  horizon  which  automation  and  its  more 
advanced  stage,  cybernation.  Involve  by  way 
of  major  manpower  adjustments.     Techno- 
logical   change,    whether    of    the    progres- 
sive   evolutionary    or     the     dramatic     rev- 
olutionary   type,    has    a    sharp    Impact    on 
employment.     Great    Increases    In    produc- 
tivity   are    achieved    with    employment    of 
fewer  people.     Many  skills  are  made  obsolete. 
Other  skills  required  for  the  new  technology 
are  in  short  supply.     The  dislocation  of  jobs 
and  people  are  creating  grave  economic  and 
industrial  relations  difficulties.     I  speak  from 
close    personal    experience.    In    the    current 
labor-management  dispute.  In  the   railroad 
industry,  and  in  the  longshore  and  newspa- 
p>er   strikes   before    as   well   as  many   others 
which  have  come  about  in  large  part  because 
of       rapid        technological       change       and 
automation. 

The  same  effects  of  technological  change 
which  are  dramatically  apparent  in  the  rail- 
road Industry  are  operating  throughout  the 
economy.  If  this  country  is  to  truly  profit 
from  the  gains  inherent  in  technological 
progress,  we  cannot  allow  its  adverse  effects 
to  fall  primarily  upon  our  workers.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  offer  them  training  and 
retraining  so  that  they  wiU  share  in  our 
technological  progress. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  offers  hope  for  meeting  the  challenge  in 
two  major  directions.  One  major  avenue  of 
manpower  action  is  the  training  and  retrain- 
ing program  provided  by  this  act,  which  to 
me  is  one  of  the  most  important  programs 
this  country  has  ever  attempted. 

It  is  the  one  clear-cut  direction  we  must 
travel  in  order  to  make  a  meaningful  Impact 
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on  the  problMB  of  unemplOTment.  The  early 
■ucceM  of  Um  tnklntng  and  retraining  effort 
Indicates  that  ««  can  do  aomethlng  poalttTc 
In  enabUsg  mMOnplored  workers  to  again 
become  productlT*  members  of  ovtr  society. 

I  should  Ilka  to  underscore  the  practical 
aspects  of  this  program.  For  every  dollar 
invested  In  trmlnlng  and  retraining,  we  are 
reaping  a  largtr  return.  For  every  worker 
who  becomes  employed  as  a  result  of  re- 
training we  sftTS  not  only  direct  welfare  and 
unemployment  Insurance  costs,  but  we  also 
profit  from  his  Immediate  productive  output 
and  his  future  long-tenn  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  growth.  The  practical  Afects  of  the 
retraining  program,  moreover,  are  felt  not 
only  in  the  ocnununltles  In  which  they  have 
been  established  but  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

Beyond  the  practical  gains,  I  have  person- 
ally witnessed  in  my  visits  to  training  pro- 
grams a  reTlral  of  hope  developed  among 
workers  who  In  the  past  had  little  to  look 
forward  to  otbsr  than  a  fruitless  search  for 
Jobs  for  whleb  they  could  not  qualify.  I 
can  never  forgvt  the  unemployed  unskilled 
elderly  worker  in  Norfolk.  Va.,  who  told  me 
Just  a  few  «««ka  ago  that  retraining  was 
his  "last  chanoa.**  I  havs  talked  to  Juvenile 
delinquents  who  bad  been  written  off  as  In- 
corrigible but  who  were  now.  as  a  result  of 
training,  holding  down  regular  jobs  and 
again  respectable  members  of  society. 

Certainly  this  Is  not  the  time  to  curtail 
our  training  and  retraining  activities,  first 
because  o\ir  «"»ti»i  experience  emphasized 
Its  value  as  a  tool  to  curb  unemployment, 
and  secondly  when  It  Is  so  necessary  to  give 
us  experience  and  Insight  for  other  programs 
to  follow. 

The  other  avenue  of  action  provided  by 
the  act  Is  contained  In  the  manpower  and 
research  program  called  for  In  title  I  of  the 
act.  Congress  Included  In  the  original  act  a 
statesmanlike  and  comprehensive  mandate 
to  conduct  research  and  evaluate,  probe, 
weigh,  and  develop  Information  which  would 
enable  labor,  ■aanagement,  and  the  public 
to  formulate  poUcy  and  make  decisions 
based  upon  facta.  During  the  past  year, 
significant  proysss  has  been  made  In  this 
direction,  and  Important  information  has 
been  presented  on  our  manpower  problems. 
Including  ttae  landmark  publication,  the 
First  Presidents  Manpower  Report.  How- 
ever, our  Initial  efforts  have  Indicated  that 
much  more  bee  to  be  done.  The  pathways 
are  emerging  and  at  their  end  lies  greater 
hope  for  prodnetng  the  kind  of  Information 
which  will  proTkte  the  necessary  data.  Cer- 
tainly this  to  not  the  time  to  restrict  the 
fiow  of  our  knowledge  about  our  manpower 
and  every  eSort  should  be  made  to  Increase 
It. 

Those  of  us  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  Nation's  current  and  future  man- 
power problsms  believe  that  a  reduction  be- 
low the  House  allowance  would  be  a  serious 
blow  to  our  program  designed  to  find  prac- 
tical solutions  for  these  problems.  The  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  will  be  convinced  that  we 
are  seriously  tntarssted  in  their  current  as 
well  as  future  well-being  only  if  funds  ade- 
quate to  adnUalstsr  the  law  in  a  meaningful 
and  practical  fashion  are  provided.  Tour 
complete  coopsratlon  in  making  the  Man- 
power Act  an  effective  tool  in  combating 
unemployment  and  meeting  the  future  man- 
power needs  of  the  Nation  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Yours  sincerely. 

W.  Wuj.AaD  Wrrrz. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

PsoxMTKE  AimvoMzirr  To   Cut  995  Million 
FaoK  HBW-Labob  Ai^ropsiation 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  take  a  minute  or  two  to  serve  notice 
on  the  Senate  that  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  tomorrow  to  reduce  the  ap- 
propriation in  the  pending  bill  by  some 


$95  million.  My  amendment  Is  orga- 
nized on  a  simple  principle.  It  appears 
to  be  a  complicated  amendment,  be- 
cause It  covers  practically  every  Item 
In  the  blU.  But  It  la  not.  It  will  reduce 
the  appropriation  to  the  lowest  level  of 
the  three  alternatives:  the  budget  esti- 
mate, the  House  bill,  or  the  appropriation 
recommended  by  the  Senate. 

Certainly  if  we  are  to  attempt  to  keep 
Federal  spending  down  In  order  to  ease 
to  some  degree  our  annual  budget  def- 
icits we  must  start  here  and  now.  This 
amendment  proposes  to  do  Just  this  with 
a  set  of  budget  cuts  which  does  not  elimi- 
nate pi-ograms.  does  not  cut  them  back, 
but  merely  attempts  to  slow  down  their 
skyrocketing  costs.  In  view  of  the  Presl- 
dents  commitment  to  keep  spending  at 
the  same  level  as  last  year  in  all  areas 
except  defense,  space,  and  interest  on 
the  national  debt,  this  is  the  least  we 
can  do. 

I  hope  that  Senators  who  believe  in 
economy  will  supp>ort  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CCyrrON.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  the 
opening  statement  on  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Departments  of  La,bor.  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
be  made  this  afternoon,  but  that  no 
further  action  would  be  taken  on  the  bill 
until  tomorrow.  He  said  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  other  Senators 
that  no  votes  would  be  taken  today.  But 
his  statement,  according  to  my  under- 
standing, was  that  the  opening  state- 
ment on  the  bill  would  be  made,  and  that 
that  would  be  all  the  action  that  would 
be  taken  on  the  bill  today. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man is  ready  to  discuss  the  amendment, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  so.  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  majority  leader  in- 
tended to  cause  us  to  dismiss  some  of 
our  assistants,  to  whom  we  have  re- 
linquished some  of  the  necessary  infor- 
mation, since  we  had  the  distinct  as- 
surance that  the  opening  statement 
would  be  made  today  and  that  the  bill 
would  then  go  over  until  tomorrow.  I 
do  not  believe  he  Intended  that  we 
should  And  ourselves  Involved  In  a  de- 
bate on  amendments  although,  of  course. 
It  is  the  right  of  any  Senator  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  w»s  not  in  the  Chamber  when 
this  took  place,  but  I  cleared  with  both 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  the 
majority  leader  my  desire  to  offer  my 
amendment  this  evening  and  to  make 
my  argument  In  support  of  it.  so  that  it 
might  appear  in  the  Record  tomorrow 
morning.  This  request  I  thought  I  had 
cleared,  at  least  by  implication,  perhaps 
not  explicitly  enough,  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  because  he  looked 
at  me  with  his  quizzical.  Inquiring  eye 
when  I  rose  to  speak  and  explain  what 
I  was  planning  to  do. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
correct.  I  do  not  know  that  I  looked  at 
him  with  a  quizzical  eye.  But  he  said, 
and  I  thought  with  commendable  frank- 
ness, tiiat   his  pu!i)ose  was  to  have  his 


amendment  and  argument  appear  In  the 
Rccoao,  so  that  they  could  be  perused 
or  read  and  be  in  the  minds  of  Senators 
tomorrow.  That  Is  proper.  That  Is  the 
Senator's  privilege,  and  It  Is  able  and. 
I  should  say,  astute  and  adroit  tactics. 

But  the  point  15.  that  from  now  on,  if 
we  are  told  that  the  further  considera- 
tion of  an  amendment  will  be  postponed 
until  the  next  day — whether  that  state- 
ment Is  made  by  the  majority  leader  or 
by  any  other  Senator — I  will  not  be  dis- 
suaded from  stating  my  arguments  for 
the  RkcoiD,  so  they  can  be  read  there. 
On  previous  occasions  I  have  allowed  my- 
self to  be  persuaded  to  postpone  the  pres- 
entation of  my  arguments;  but  I  shall 
not  do  so  again. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  that  this  sub- 
committee did  a  magnlflcent  job  on  this 
appropriation  bill.  I  have  never  served 
on  any  committee  under  a  more  distin- 
guished or  able  chairman  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]. 

Various  appropriation  cuts  were  pro- 
posed, and  we  fought  out  those  Issues. 
Sometimes  some  of  us  lost;  sometimes 
the  committee  voted  to  make  the  pro- 
PKjsed  cuts.  Before  we  adjourned,  we 
agreed  we  would  stand  together  In  urging 
the  enactment  of  this  bill — because  I  be- 
lieved we  had  been  reasonably  prudent, 
and  at  the  same  time  had  been  reason- 
ably liberal.  In  dealing  with  some  of  the 
health  programs  which  are  so  vital  and 
are  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  It  not  true  that  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  cannot  act 
on  what  may  be  done  In  the  future  by  the 
Congress,  but  can  act  only  on  existing 
law  and  on  pending  legislation — not  on 
measures  which  In  the  future  may  be 
passed  by  the  other  body  and  thereafter 
considered  by  the  Senate?  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  If  we  were  to  include  In  this 
bill  a  one  dollar  appropriation  item  not 
previously  authorized,  it  could  go  out  on 
a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama Is  entirely  correct. 

Furthermore.  I  think  all  of  us  agree — 
and  I  think  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania himself  said  this — that  under  ex- 
isting law  this  Is  an  adequate  appropria- 
tion. 

If  we  are  going  to  start  speculating 
about  the  future  and  ballooning  1  ap- 
propriation Item  in  this  bill,  certalrjy 
there  are  perhaps  15  other  items — which 
some  of  us  thought  could  very  well  have 
done  with  somewhat  smaller  amounts — 
on  which  we  shall  have  opportunities  to 
have  yea-and-nay  votes  tomorrow,  so 
that  eveiT  Senator  can  register  his  posl- 
tloii  on  nondefen.se  spending  In  connec- 
tion with  this  part  of  the  budget,  which 
has  become  a  verj-  critical  area. 

I  was  very  proud  of  the  agreement  we 
reached.  I  do  not  exp>ect  the  Senate  to 
accept  It:  but  I  agree  that  If  at  the  out- 
.set  a  certain  Item,  no  matter  how  worthy 
it  may  be,  Is  to  be  voted  an  appropriation 
before  It  is  authorized,  then  all  bets  are 
off,  and  we  shall  have  a  serious  fight  on 
our  hands,  a  development  I  would  great- 
ly reuict.  because  this  bill  deals  with  the 
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Institutes  of  Health  and  other  very  Im- 
portant programs. 

However,  if  such  a  fight  Is  to  begin.  It 
will  begin  tomorrow.  But  I  would  hate 
to  see  that  happen.  Nevertheless,  we 
were  lulled  into  the  belief  that  It  would 
begin  tomorrow. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  already  placed  his  arguments 
in  the  Record.  After  all,  the  Concres- 
sioNAL  Record  Is  one  of  the  most  popular 
novels  of  today;  and  no  doubt,  before  to- 
morrow noon,  it  will  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  untold  thousands. 

But  I  wish  to  say  that  evidently  I  was 
laboring  under  a  misapprehension. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  what  the  committee  did  about 
the  bracero  bill,  which  was  killed  In  the 
House,  and  which  in  my  opinion  is  a  good 
deal  worse,  Insofar  as  appropriations  are 
concerned,  than  the  manpower  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  point  is  a  very  good  one,  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  await  with  bated 
breath  the  Senator's  arguments  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Certainly  many  argu- 
ments could  be  made  in  regard  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  many  guns  in  his  ar- 
senal— as  I  have  come  to  know  during 
my  years  of  service  with  him. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  subject  to  correction  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
wish  to  state  that  it  Is  my  feeling  that 
tomorrow,  when  a  greater  number  of 
Senators  will  be  present,  Is  the  proper 
time  to  proceed  with  the  debate  on  this 
amendment. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes — or  I  am  glad  to 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HILL.  Then.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  tomorrow,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
August  7.  1963.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  6.  196S: 

In  th«  Navt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  UJ3. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  capUin  in  the  line,  subject  to  quaUflcatlon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Ackerman.  John  F.         Alt,  Earl  J. 
Adams.  OlUe  B.  Arbo.  Pavil  E. 

Adamson,  Robert  E..      Arnold.  Julian,  Jr. 

•^r-  Bagby.  Bobert  O. 

Alnsworth,  Herbert  8.  Bagley,  David  H. 
Alexander,  William  H.,  Baker,  Howard  J. 

n  Balestrl,  WUllam  L. 

Almy,  Charles  B.  Barco,  Leslie  T.,  Jr. 


Barrow,  WmiamB.,  Jr.  Engen,  Donald  D. 
Bartol.  John  W.  Everett,  WUllam  H. 

Battson.  Arthur  L.,  Jr.  Paublon.  Richard  D. 
Bedaole,  Donald  S.         Fern.  Benjamin  R. 
Behrens,  William  W..    Flfleld,  John  O. 

JJ"-  Fitzgerald,  Robert  E. 

Bennett,  Williams  L.,    Fltzpatrick,  Wayne  N. 

J""-  Flanagan,   William   R. 

Bergstedt.  WUllam  C.  poltz,  Frank  E. 
Berrlman,  Joseph  C.     Pord,  Raymond  E. 
Blddle,  Edward  Foreman,  Robert  P. 

Blewer,  Francis  N.  poss,  Newton  P. 

Began.  Lewis  F.  Franco,  Thomas  K. 

Bol^M.  Grant  prom.  John  L.,  Jr. 

Bothwell,  Robert  L.      pmin,  Jack  L 
Brmndt^Ralph  K.  pryg.  Robert  M. 

Bress,  Henry  Gaskln.  Edward  R. 

Brock.  Clarence  C,  Jr.  Gibson,  Richard  H. 

?~°^-^^el  P-  Gibson,  Robert  C. 

Brown  Clifford  L_         01^^^    Hardy 
Bryant,  Carleton  P.,  Jr.Qo^         j^  E. 

?!^Si?T^'  ^^'^^  ^-  Godmaii.  Robert 

l^^""^'  ^^^""Z^-  Gorman.  Henry 

i^lr  ii^nnTJ^-  G^»<=«-  Joseph  A..  II. 

«™^^n   '*^-  Graffy.  Richard 

i^  r^S  tJ*'  «•  Graham.  Mac  A. 

?.Sl'  j™h  Granlng,  Leonard  G. 

sfdUr^  H.  g-eVrhn'^  r'^- 

Cameron  Alan  R  Grieve.  John  R. 

cSSSL^r.  A^Seft  P.  Gr'.ssetta.  Warren  A.. 

Carson.  Albert  C.  „    11  „ 

Casey,  Martin  M..  Jr.  Gummerson,  Kenneth 

Cassldy.  Richard  M.      ,>     \  ,         „     ..  „ 
Castle  Hal  C  GuBtafeon,  Boyd  E. 

Chadvrtck.  Walter  D.      Gustafson    Robert  B. 
Chesky.  Kkz  P.  S^^'^^'  ^°^°  ^-  *^'"- 

Chlmlak.  Walter  ^^'^-  K^gene  R. 

Christiansen.  John  S.   Hansen.  John  B. 


Chrlstman,  Thomas  J 
Clark.    Morris    Y 
Clark.  Weldon  L 


Hanson,  Robert  J. 

Harklns.  John  A. 

Hartle.  Maurice  C. 
CUngan.  Forest  M.       H^rtman,  Raymond  G. 
Coad.  Richard   J.         5*''\^°!;  "^^^  "• 
Collins.  Vincent  W.       ^ay.  Lorln  W. 
nr^^rl   w^,*  iT        Ha«lton .  Dewltt  W. 


Coogan,  Robert  P. 


Heald,  Joeeph  P. 


Cook.  Crelghton  W.       SZT^Vt'^"':^'^"  f^  ^ 
Cornwan,     Ernest     S.^^^^^^:^,"^  _ 

Courtln.     Robert     K.^So^rer^^ 

f-XL'^,.^^    r.„„  T>  Herrlck,  John  J. 

^^k^\  Herron.  Adam  A..  Jr. 

r°f'^""*??  ";  „   HlUer.  Harold  W. 

Crandall.    Charles  N..Hipp.  Ernest  C.  Jr. 

«_^'     u  ,          .^  Hodgson,  Gordon  S. 

Sri;  ^^^"^  ^^  HokrLeonard  A.,  Jr. 

Crawford.  Jack  H.  Holbrook.  James  L. 
Crowder,   Jonathan   J-HoUyfleld.  Ernest  E  , 

Cruser,    Handford  T..     jj. 

_^^-     ,  ^      ,  Honour.  Walter  W. 

Cryan.  John  J.  Hooper,  John  H. 

Cummlngs   Harry  A.     Hopkins.  William  A. 
Cummins.  Laverne  W.Hom.  Dean  A. 
^'      ,  .  Horrocks.  John  N..  Jr. 

Cummins.      Lawrence  HoweU ,  Jay  S. 

^-  Huber.  Robert  L.,  Jr. 

Cummins,  WUUam  E.  Hufstedler.  Edward  F. 
Cutler,  Henry  O.  ner.  John  R. 

DMikworth,    Theodore  jenklns,  James  E. 

^-  Johnson,  Ivar  A. 

Davis.  John  P.  Keller,  Robert  M. 

Dawson.  Howard  W.     Klernan,  WUllam  A. 
Delamater.       Stephen  Klmener .  Robert  A. 

T-  Jr.  Klncald,  John  R. 

Deprez.  Richard  J.        King.  Randolph  W. 
DlbreU,   David  M.  Kltt,  Robert  B. 

Dlcorl.  Ralph  Kittel,  Irving  A. 

Dixon,  WUllam  C.  Knopke,  WlUiam  R. 

DonneUy,   WUllam   E.Knotts,  Sanford  L. 

Jr.  KnuU,  WUllam  H..  Jr. 

Douglas.   John  T.  Koenig.  FUlmore  G., 

Doyle,  WlUlam  J.  jr. 

niseoll,  John  F.  Lambert,  Glenn  E. 

Dumas,  Glenn  I.  Landon.  James  B. 

Dunham.  Frank  C,  Jr.Laney,  Jack  S. 
Duma.  Gordon  A.         Langer,  Chester  R. 
Dyar,  Joseph  E..  Jr.     Larson,  Richard 
Elliott,  Michael  M.       Lee.  Kent  L. 
Ellis.  Walter  J.  Lemon.  Thomas  M  .  Jr. 

Emerson,   WUllam   D.,LeweUen,  Robert  S. 

Jr.  Lleber,  James  C. 


Llndberg,  Donald  S. 
Llnnekln,  Richard  B. 
LlTlngston,  Robert  L. 
Lockee,  Garette  E. 
Loomis,  Robert  J. 
Lorentson,  Adrian  V. 
Love,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Lyon,  Gay  lord  B. 
Mackey.  WUUam  A. 
Malllck,  Edgar  E. 
Manshlp,  Herbert  K. 
McCarthy,  Cornelius 

A. 
McCauley,  James  E. 
McClane,  Joseph  L., 

Jr. 
McDonald,  Robert  R. 
McKenzle,  Frank  E. 
McLane,  Alpine  W. 
McNalr,  William  D. 
Mc9uary,  John  E. 
McVey,  WUUam  J. 
Mereness,  Robert  H. 
Merrynaan,  Charles  A 

Jr. 
Meshier,  Charles  W. 
Metze,  George  M. 
Mlehe,  Frederick  W., 

Jr. 
Millar,  Donald  B. 
Miller,  Donald  M. 
Miller,  Rupert  S. 
Miller,  Winston  L. 
Mink,  Robert  O. 
Morris,  Robert  L. 
Mowell,  Lawrence  V. 
Murphy,  Daniel  J. 
Neal,  Ra3rmond  G. 
Neeb,  Lewis  H. 
Netting,  Robert  W. 
Now,  John  G. 
Oiler,  John  S.,  Jr. 
Osborne,  Henry  H. 
Osgood,  Arthur  H. 
Pahl,  Herschel  A. 
Paoluccl,  Dominic  A. 
Papas,  Louis  J. 
Patterson,  WUllam  H. 
Patterson,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Payne,  Paul  E. 
Peale,  WUllam  T. 
Perry,  John  E. 
Perry,  Oliver  H.,  Jr. 
Pettitt,  Robert  B. 
Porter,  Austin  M. 
Porter,  Phillip  W.,  Jr. 
Potollcchlo,  Rodney  A 
Prlgmore,  WUllam  B. 
Provost,  WlUlam  B., 

Jr. 
Rains,  David  C. 
Reynolds,  Ernest  E., 

Jr. 
Rhees,  Thomas  R. 
Rlan,  Gerald  R. 
Robinson,  Irving  A. 
Robison,  Bob  J. 
Rosanla,  Hii^h  J. 
Rosemont,  Robert  K. 
Rosen,  Ralph  J. 
Bowe,  Robert  A. 
Rosier,  Charles  P. 
RussUlo,  Alfred  G. 
Rust,  Charles  C. 
Ryzow,  Richard  A. 
Sadler,  Stuart  T. 
Sampson,  Richard 

A.   H. 
Sanborn,  Richard  W. 
Schaefer.  WUllam  W., 

n 

Schmidt,  Charles  K. 
Schroeder,  WUUam 
A.,  Jr. 


Scott,  Maylon  T. 
SeUer,  Aubrey  R. 
Setser.  Lester  E.  G. 
Sharp.  George  H. 
Sharral.  Robert  E. 
ShawcroBS,  William 

H. 
Sherman.  John  O., 

Jr. 
Shonerd.  David  A. 
Slple,  WlUlam  L. 
Skldmore,  Howard  H. 
Slattery,  Francis  L. 
Smith,  Augustine  W. 
Smith,  Floyd  E. 
Smith,  Leon  I.,  Jr. 
Snodgrass,  Joseph 

C,  Jr. 
Snyder.  Edwin  K. 
Sonntag,  Frank  H. 
South,  Marvin  P. 
Stetson.  John  B. 
Stevens.  James  H.. 
..     Jr. 
Stickles.  Albert  L.. 

n 

Stock,  Glenn  C. 
Stockton,  Jackson 

A. 
Story,  Emery  G., 

Jr. 
Stuart,  Jack  C. 
Stubel,  Alvln  T. 
Sudduth,  Roy  M. 
SulUvan,  Thomas  J. 
Surface,  Wayne  D. 
TambureUo,  Gaspare 

B. 
Thomas,  Lloyd  H. 
ThornhUl,  Henry  E., 

Jr. 
Thornton.  Joseph  H., 

Jr. 
Tlsdale,  Charles  H., 

Jr. 
Trautmann,  John  R. 
Trottler,  Albert  R. 
Tucker.  Charles  E., 

Jr. 
Turner,  Frederick  C. 
Turner.  WUllam  H., 

Jr. 
Unruh.  Robert  D. 
Upshaw,  WUllam  W. 
Vlto,  Albert  H.,  Jr. 
Volpl,  Ray  A. 
Wakeland,  William  R. 
Walker.  Donald  P. 
Wallace,  Robert  Q. 
Walsh.  Th<»nas  W.  F. 
Walters,  Hilmon  E.. 

Jr. 
Ward,  John  G. 
Webster.  Harvey  O  , 

Jr. 
Weeks.  John  M. 
Wentworth,  Ralph  S., 

Jr. 
Whldden.  Wynn  V. 
WUllams.  Edward  A. 
Wish,  James  R. 
Wolf,  Robert  L. 
Wooten.  Bobert  J. 
Workman,  Reginald 

L, 
Worthing,  Lewis  K. 
Wroblewskl. 

Slgmund  V. 
Yatch,  Walter  A. 
Yates,  Earl  P. 
Yelch,  Uoyd  G. 
Yesensky,  Albert  S. 
Yount,  Robert  R. 


In  thx  Majunx  Coeps 

The  following -named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major  general : 

Henry  W.  Buse,  Jr.        WUllam  P.  Battell 
Herman  Nlckerson,        George  H.  Cloud 
Jr.  Frank  C.  TTaarln 
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LewU  J.  Fleldi  Frederick  E   Leek 

Raymond  L.  Mumjr 

Tlie  foUowlog-iuuaiMd  officers  of  the  M&rlne 
Corp*  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
i;rade  of  major  geiMral : 

Paul  R   Tyler  Louis  B    Robertshaw 

William  J.  VanRyxln    RathTon  McC 
William  T.  Falrboum       Tompkins 
Bruno  A.  Hocbmuth     Paul  J    Pontana 
William  R.  CoUlns 

The  following -named  ofBcers  of  the  Marine 
Corpe    for    permanent    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  brigadier  general 
Paul  J.  Fontana  Joseph  O    Butcher 

George  3.  Bowman.  Jr.  John  P    Dobbin 
Wood  B.  Kyle  Carl  A.  Youngdale 

Lewis  W.  Walt  Ormond  R    Simpson 

The  following- named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corpe    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  brigadier  general 
Charles  J.  QuUter  William  G  Thrash 

Donn  J.  Robertaon        Marlon  E   Carl 
Lowell  E.  English  Arthur  H    Adams 

Alvln  3   Sandera  Frederick  J    Karch 

Gordon  D.  Oayle  John  W   AntonelU 

Melvin  D.  Henderson 


planted  by  a  relationship  of  peace  and 
«ood  will 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace      Amen. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  6. 1963 : 

DxrAsncKNT  or  Justice 

Bruce  R.  Thompeon.  of  Nevada,  to  be  U  S 
dlsuict  judge  foe  the  district  of  Nevada 
Fauc  Cbxdit  Administvation 

Kenneth  T.  Anderson,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board. 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  a  term  ex- 
piring March  31.  1969. 

Lorln  T.  Bice,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  for  a  term  expiring 
March  31,  1969. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  August  6. 1963 : 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
April  11,  1963,  of  Richard  R  Conley  to  be 
postmaster  at  Rome  City,  in  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

»■  ^a^     •* 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Arcrsx  6,  \9iV,\ 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
The  Chaplain. Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D  D  .  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Psalm  19:  8:  The  statutes  of  the  Lord 
are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart. 

O  Thou  God  of  Infinite  and  infallible 
wisdom,  may  we  daily  long  and  labor 
with  confidence  and  certainty  that  our 
desires  and  hopes  for  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  mankind  shall  someday  be 
fulfilled. 

Grant  that  the  mind  and  heart  of  our 
ccHifused  and  troubled  world  may  be 
touched  and  transformed  by  the  regen- 
erating power  of  the  love  and  light  of 
Thy  divine  spirit. 

Show  us  how.  In  the  great  adventure 
of  building  a  nobler  civilization,  we  may 
help  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  culti- 
vate friendship  and  fraternity. 

Use  us  in  lifting  humanity  unto  that 
loftier  m>iritual  unity  where  all  feelings 
of  hatred  and  hostility,  of  antagonism 
and  antipathy,  are  transcended  and  sup- 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  took 
the  oath  of  office. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statos  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr  Ratchford.  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  si<-cned  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  July  22.  1963 

H  R  40  An  art  to  a.s.slst  the  S'aten  t-o  pro- 
vide additional  facilities  for  reaeurch  at  the 
State   agricultural   experiment   stations,    and 

HR   2461     An    act    to    direct    the    Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Hen- 
derson.   Nev  ,    at    fair    market    value.    cerU\ln 
public  lands  In  the  State  of  Nevada. 
On  July  25,  1963 

H  R  2998  An  act  to  amend  titles  10.  14, 
and  38.  United  States  Code,  with  re.spert  to 
the  award  of  certain  niediil-s  and  the  Medal 
of  Honor  Roll,  and 

H  R   3845    An  act  to  amend   the   Lead-Zinc 
Small   Producers  Stabilization    Act   of   Octo- 
ber 3.  1961  (75  Stat   766 i 
On  July  26.  1963 

HR  5279.  An  act  nuiltlng  approprl  itlons 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.    1964.  and   for  other  purposes;   and 

H  J,  Res,  613    Joint    resolution    authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  beginning 
July  28.   1963,  as  Veterinary   Medicine  Week 
On  July  30,  1963 

H  R  1933  An  act  U)  amend  the  act  of 
February  9,  1907,  entitled  An  act  to  define 
the  term  'registered  nurse'  and  U)  provide  for 
the  registration  of  nurses  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.'  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
minimum  age  limitation  fur  registration;  and 

HJ  Res  403  Joint  resolutU^n  to  amend 
section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which  a 
lease  transferring  a  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ment may  be  filed 

On  August  5.  1963 

HR  2221  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  mass  spectrometer  for  the  use  of 
Stanford  University,  Stanford,  Calif  . 

H  R  3272  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  orthlcon  image  assembly  for  the 
use  of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  Au- 
gusta. Oa  ; 

H  R  3674  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  that  polished  sheets  and 
plates  of  Iron  or  steel  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  duty  as  unpolished  sheets  and  plates, 
and 

H  R  4646  An  act  to  declare  a  p<;rtlon  of 
the  Benton  Harbor  Canal.  Benton  Harbor. 
Mich  .  a  nonnavlgable  stream 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Peruisylvanla 
[Mr.  Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Prco  B.  Roo- 
NEYl  be  permitted  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  today  His  certificate  of  election 
has  not  arrived,  but  there  is  no  contest 
and  no  question  has  been  raised  In  re- 
gard to  his  election. 


RIVER  BASIN  PLANS 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
<HR.  6016  >  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  prosecution  of  projects 
in  certain  river  basin  plans  for  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nes.see? 

Mr  HALL,  Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr. 
SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  GROSS,  and  Mr. 
DORN  objected. 
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E,\RTHQUAKE   IN   YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  earth- 
quake in  Yugoslavia  last  week  was  In- 
deed a  blow  to  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try. I  know  that  the  American  people 
extend  to  those  in  the  earthquake  zone 
who  experienced  this  catastrophe  their 
heartfelt  sympathy.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  U.S.  people  have  responded 
quickly  and  generously  to  the  obvious 
need  of  the  sufferers  of  this  natural  dis- 
aster. I  understand  that  deliveries  of 
relief  goods  and  supplies  are  underway. 
I  know  that  the  people  of  Yugoslavia 
will  appreciate  this  gen-^:-  nis  gesture. 

I  am  pleased  to  kn  >  v  that  the  U.S. 
Government  has  been  able  to  respond  to 
the  emergency  by  providing  transporta- 
tion for  shipments  provided  by  U.S. 
voluntary  agencies.  This  important  and 
rapid  response  to  human  emergencies  is, 
it  seems  to  me.  an  essential  part  of  the 
total  U.S.  foreign  policy  effort,  one 
which  draws  deeply  on  the  humanitarian 
Instincts  of  the  American  people,  and 
one  which  should  at  all  times  be  en- 
couraged. I  do  not  know  what  funds  will 
be  used  but  I  understand  that  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development  may 
finance  a  portion  of  the  costs  Involved. 

It  Is  of  course  clear  that  this  Is  not 
assistance  to  the  Goverrunent  of  Yugo- 
slavia within  the  meaning  of  the  restric- 
tions of  section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  and  section  109  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Appropriation  Act.  It  is 
assistance  through  voluntary  agencies 
directly  to  the  people  of  Skopje  who  are 
suffering  Immeasurably  as  a  result  of  this 
terrible  tragedy.  I  understand  that  this 
distinction  between  assistance  to  nations 
and  assistance  to  people  has  long  been 
accepted  under  the  Battle  Act. 


I  hope  that  the  United  States  will  In 
the  future  stand  as  ready  to  respond 
promptly  and  efTectively  to  other  emer- 
gencies as  It  has  done  at  Skopje. 


MEAT  IMPORTS 


Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  corn- 
ins  from  an  area  which  Is  noted  for  the 
production  of  prime  beef  I  share  with  the 
farmers  engaged  in  this  industry  their 
grave  concern  over  the  prospects  of  the 
cattle  market. 

The  producers  are  finding  it  most  diffi- 
cult to  adjust  to  the  situation  now  fac- 
ing them  and  projecting  into  the  future 
the  entire  cattle  picture  looks  anything 
but  healthy. 

In  spite  of  managed  news  which  tells 
us  periodically  how  great  the  economy  of 
agriculture  is.  and  what  great  advances 
have  been  made  under  this  administra- 
tion, it  is  just  a  little  hard  for  cattle  pro- 
ducers to  swallow  this  line.  The  fact  is 
in  the  Chicago  market  prime  steers 
averaged  a  little  over  $4  less  per  hundred 
than  a  year  ago. 

One  of  the  causes  of  this  situation  has 
been  the  greatly  increased  imports  of 
beef  from  foreign  countries.  In  early 
April  I  Introduced  legislation  which  I 
felt  would  help.  No  hearing  on  my  bill 
has  been  granted  and  from  all  indica- 
tions never  will. 

When  it  became  apparent  this  pro- 
posed measure  would  be  stymied  I  then 
attempted  to  see  if  the  matter  could  not 
be  resolved  by  negotiation  between  the 
countries  involved.  I  made  what  I  felt 
was  a  helpful  suggestion  to  Mr,  Chris- 
tian Herter  that  the  matter  be  brought 
up  at  the  Meat  Conference  held  In 
Geneva. 

As  expected,  the  meeting  was  not  very 
productive  and  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Communi^  Indicated 
they  were  not  prepared  to  participate  in 
negotiations  or  disctisslons  relating  to 
International  trade  of  meats.  Maybe. 
and  I  emphasize  maybe,  the  matter  will 
be  discussed  in  1964. 

Are  we  to  continue  the  policy  of  allow- 
ing other  countries  to  call  the  signals 
instead  of  our  leaders  being  positive 
and  aggressive  for  the  benefit  of  domes- 
tic industry  and  our  own  American  tax- 
payers? 

I  fall  to  see  why  we  should  sit  back 
and  wait  for  some  other  country  to  make 
the  first  move.  Why  do  we  not  show 
some  Initiative?  Five  years  have  already 
elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  this  rapid 
buildup  in  Increased  volumes  of  meat 
imports. 

It  does  not  seem  reasonable  for  us  to 
expect  our  domestic  industry  to  wait 
indefinitely.  I  say  the  time  for  action 
is  now. 

Once  more  I  am  calling  on  Mr.  Her- 
ter to  take  some  positive  action  to  see 
if  an  agreement  for  voluntary  Import 
quotas  might  be  reached.    Information 


I  have  been  able  to  obtain  leads  me  to 
believe  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  sensitive  to  the  attitude  of  American 
beef  producers.  Because  of  this  I  be- 
lieve some  equitable  agreement  can  be 
reached  if  only  our  trade  negotiators 
will  press  to  protect  the  interests  of 
America. 


EIGHTEENTH   ANNIVERSARY    OP 
HIROSHIMA 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
on  the  18th  anniversaiT  of  Hiroshima, 
there  are  so-called  protest  marchers  at 
the  White  House  gates.  I  hope  those 
who  read  about  them  and  their  emo- 
tional picket  signs  will  pause  to  remem- 
ber that  the  several  tens  of  thousands  of 
Japanese  lives  taken  by  the  atomic  bomb, 
regrettable  as  that  may  have  been,  ended 
the  war  and  prevented  the  loss  of  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  American  lives. 
Since  It  Is  highly  possible  that  my  life 
was  one  of  those  spared.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  the  work  of  the  Manhattan 
project  which  produced  the  nuclear 
weapons  and  ended  the  slaughter  in  the 
Pacific. 

On  this  day  18  years  ago  I  was  serv- 
ing aboard  a  naval  assault  transport. 
Our  ship  was  In  the  Philippines,  prepar- 
ing with  MacArthur's  First  Cavalry  Di- 
vision for  the  amphibious  invasion  of 
Japan.  We  had  just  taken  part  in  the 
costly  landings  at  Iwo  Jima  and  Oki- 
nawa. With  almost  2.000  souls  aboard, 
we  next  were  headed  for  a  battle  in 
which  it  was  fully  anticipated  all  aboard 
might  perish  before  ever  setting  foot  on 
the  Japanese  mainland.  The  estimated 
overall  cost  of  the  invasion  was  at  least  a 
quarter-of-a-million  American  lives. 

Because  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki, 
there  was  no  bloody  invasion.  Instead 
less  than  a  month  hence.  September  2. 
hundreds  of  American  ships  sailed  peace- 
ably past  "Welcome  U.S.  Navy"  signs  Into 
Tokyo  Bay  to  receive  the  Japanese  sur- 
render.   Not  one  American  life  was  lost. 

I  do  not  regret  that  my  country  did  in 
this  instance  what  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve itself  and  its  citizens.  On  the  con- 
trary. I  am  proud  that  America  had  the 
courage  and  wisdom  to  do  so.  Further. 
in  light  of  the  virulent  aggressions  of 
communism  since  World  War  n,  I  am 
wondering  if  the  United  States  would 
exist  today  but  for  the  protective 
strength  our  nuclear  arsenals  have  given 
tis. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  those  who 
seek  peace  in  a  hostile  world  must  have 
the  power  to  command  it. 


REPORT  ON  LEND-LEASE  OPERA- 
TIONS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  114) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  tram  the  President 
of  the  United  States  which  was  read,  and, 


together  with  the  accompanymg  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  oa.  Foreign 
AJTairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  transmitting  herewith  the  44th 
report  to  Congress  on  lend-lease  opera- 
tions. This  report  covers  the  calendar 
year  1962. 

This  report  is  submitted  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  5(b)  of 
the  Lend-Lease  Act  of  March  11,  1941. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House.  August  6, 1963. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the 
Private  Calendar. 


OUTLET  STORES,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2300) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Outlet  Stores,  Inc. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  AND  MRS.  ABEL  GORPAIN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HH.  2706) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abel  Gor- 
faln. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  2728) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Watson, 
Jr. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


M.  SGT.  BENJAMIN  A.  CANINI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  192)  for 
the  relief  of  M.  Sgt.  Benjamin  A.  Canini, 
U.S.Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  ^y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  Bcctlon  2732  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  la  authorleed  and  directed  to  receive, 
consider,  and  act  upon  any  claims  of  Master 
Sergeant  Benjamin  A.  Canlnl,  United  States 
Army,  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  against  the 
United  States,  filed  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  for  com- 
pensation for  damages  and  expenses  sus- 
tained by  him  arising  out  of  the  malfunction 
of  the  heating  unit  of  his  Oovemment-as- 
slgned  quarters  at  Bvreaux-Fauvllle  Air 
Porce    Base,    France,    on    January    30.    1957, 
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na  It  Kuch  claims  bad  b«en  filed  In  the  time 
and  mjuinar  prorlded  In  auch  aecUon,  the 
lald  Benjamin  A.  Canlnl  having  submitted 
a  timely  oral  claim  but  having  failed  to  file 
a  timely  vrltWn  claim  aa  a  result  of  erro- 
neovia  advice  by  Oovemment  agents.  Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  ahall  constitute  an  admis- 
sion of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


BERNARD  W.  FLYNN.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  219)  for 
the  relief  of  Bernard  W.  Flynn.  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confr—»  aaaembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Bernard  W.  Flynn,  Junior,  of  Alexandria. 
Virginia,  the  aum  of  %19n.  In  full  satlsfac- 
Uon  of  his  claim  against  the  United  States 
for  reimbursement  of  the  expenses  of  travel 
and  movement  of  dependents  and  household 
goods  from  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  to  PV)rt  Bel- 
volr.  Virginia,  In  September  1961,  the  said 
Bernard  W.  Flynn,  Junior,  having  accepted 
employment  with  the  Fort  Belvolr  Research 
and  Development  Laboratories,  Virginia.  In 
reliance  upon  the  erroneous  advice  of  agents 
of  the  United  States  that  be  would  be  reim- 
bursed for  such  expenses  Provided.  That  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act 
In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 11,000. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  w6ls 
laid  on  the  table. 


MIDDLESEX    CONCRETE    PRODUCTS 
b  EXCAVATING  CORP. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  1003' 
for  the  relief  of  the  Middlesex  Concrete 
Products  k  Excavating  Corp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Bf  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houi>' 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Middlesex  Concrete  Products  and  Excavat- 
ing Corporation,  of  V^oodbrldge,  New  Jersey, 
the  sum  of  $1,600.  in  full  satisfaction  of  Its 
claim  against  the  United  States  for  addi- 
tional compensation  for  work  performed  at 
the  direction  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
in  excess  of  tbe  requirements  of  contract 
numbered  DA-30-075-Eng-«601  for  the  con- 
struction of  pennanent  family  housing  site 
work  (outside  lease  lines)  at  Port  Wads- 
worth.  New  York,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  being  unable  to  pay  such  additional 
compensation  because  of  the  limitation  on 
the  expenditure  of  funds  for  such  site  work 
contained  in  section  506  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  1961  (la  XJSC    174«). 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ESTATE  OP  GREGORY  J.  KESSENICH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  1643*  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
relief  of  the  estate  of  Gregory  J.  Kes- 
senlch,"  approved  October  2,  1962  <76 
Stat.  1368). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enactrd  by  the  Srnatr  and  House 
of  Repre.ientatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresi  a.isembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Gregory  J  Kessenlch  ',  approved 
October  2.  1962  (76  Stat  i:368i,  la  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  fallowing  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof 

"Sec  2  The  estate  of  the  said  Oregory  J 
Kessenlch  is  hereby  relieved  from  all  liability 
for  payment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
amount  of  any  Income  tax  Imposed  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  on  the  aum 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  allow 
credit  or  refund  to  such  estate  uf  any 
amounts  paid  as  income  tax  Imposed  on  such 
sum  ". 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed, 
and  a  motion  to  recon.slder  wa.s  laid  on 
the  table. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  ENLISTED 
MEMBERS  AND  I<X)RMER  EN- 
LISTED MEMBEIRS  OF  THE  AIR 
FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  1545' 
to  provide  for  the  relief  of  certain  en- 
listed members  and  former  enlisted 
members  of  the  Air  Force 

There  beinf?  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enactrd  by  the  Senate  and  Huufr 
of  Representatiie^  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congrrii  assemblrd.  That  the 
payment  made  by  each  of  the  following 
enlisted  members  and  former  eiil'sted  mem- 
bers of  the  Air  Force  to  R.nuild  I.  I-orenz 
during  the  period  June  2.  1956.  through 
June  4,  1957.  shall  be  credited  to  each  such 
member  or  former  member 

Julian  L  Bandy.  AP1347590ti;  OrvlKe  Birge. 
AF18437236.  Zoltan  A  Cslzmiulla. 

AFl 2309779,  Richard  C  Dlfebbo,  APJ39.17G776. 
Rojello  M  Hernandez.  AFlfJ445321.  Bobby  L 
Irvln.  AF19312599:  Stanley  J  Jano-sky. 
AF13433024,  Dick  R  Johnston,  AF15471378. 
Ronald  C  Klederllng  AF124:!9963.  B<nd  J 
Long.  AP19472745  Web  MrPher.son. 

AF20936236,  Paul  McShane,  AP16417788. 
William  W  Miller.  Junior,  AP17387668,  Wil- 
liam C  Mortensen.  API  7386485,  Tliomas 
Peoples.  AP26355133,  Tnmmy  R  Pugh. 
AF13449931;  Luis  M  Ramlre-',  AP3H459323. 
Bennle  Rlchey,  AF18435176.  Lewis  Shaw, 
AF17084029:  Mack  Spurl<^k.  AP184J7589. 
James  S  Standi.  Junior  .AP13475621:  James 
R  StanUin.  AF16445602,  Estll  H  Vanover, 
AP15466591:  Rayford  O  Warren,  APia043180. 
James  W  West,  AF144436U4:  George  H 
White.  AP34575392,  Ma.son  B  W<x)dby. 
AF13166578 

These  payments  wore  refunds  of  overp>y- 
ments  of  accrued  leave  received  by  thc^e 
persons  as  the  resuU  of  rhe  fraudulent  tran.s- 
actlons  of  said  Lorenz.  a  civilian  clerk  In  the 
accounting  and  finance  office  of  the  separa- 
tion   center    at    Manhattan    Beach    Air    Force 


Station.  New  York,  who  appropriated  the 
money  to  his  own  use. 

Sac  2  A  person  named  In  section  1  of 
this  Act  who  made  repayments  both  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  said  I/orenz.  the 
tutal  of  which  exceeded  the  amount  due  to 
the  United  States,  shall  be  paid  the  excess, 
if  otherwise  proper 

Sec  3  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  any  amount  expended  under  this 
Act. 

S«c  4  Appropriations  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  for  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  military  personnel  are  available 
for  payments  under  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  5,  strike  "Ronald  L  Lorenz" 
and  Insert  "a  former  Air  Piirce  employee". 

Page  1,  line  10.  strike  "AF239376776 "  and 
Insert  ••AF23937676 ". 

Page  2,  line  17.  strike  "Lorenz"  and  Insert 
"farmer  employee". 

Page  2.  line  23,  strike  "Lorenz"  and  Insert 
•former  employee". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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R    GORDON  FINNEY.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1761) 
to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
judgment  upon  the  claim  of  R.  Gordon 
Finney,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

lie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprrsentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnenca  m  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  statute  of  limitations. 
Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  R  Gordon  Finney,  Junior,  (H  on 
the  question  of  liability  of  the  Government, 
and  (2)  on  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
recovery,  for  back  Siilary  lost  as  a  result  of  an 
alleged  Improper  application  by  the  National 
Park  Service  of  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1940.  as  amended  (50  U  8  C. 
App  459),  for  the  p)«rlod  following  the  date 
of  his  honorable  discharge  from  the  Army  on 
January  27,  1946,  to  the  date  of  the  court's 
Judgment 

Sec  2  Suit  upon  such  claim  may  be  In- 
stituted at  any  time  within  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  Proceed- 
ings for  the  determinat;.'-;  of  svich  claim, 
and  appeals  from,  and  p  ivnient  of.  any 
Judgment  there<jn  shall  be  m  the  ."^ame  man- 
ner as  In  the  ca.se  of  clalni.s  i-.  cr  which  such 
c.iurt  has  JurL-'dlrtlon  under  .section  1491  of 
title  28  of  the  United  Slate<?  Code  Provided. 
That  the  ptussage  of  this  .Act  shall  not  be 
construed  as  an  Inference  of  nubility  on  the 
part  ol  the  United  .States 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrcssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  re.id  the  third 
time  and  pas^sed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHILDREN   OF    MRvS     ELIZABETH    A. 
EXDMBROWSKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1861  > 
for  the  relief  of  the  children  of  Mrs. 
Eluataeth   A     Dombrowski. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  niat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorlaed  an^ 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  tbe 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  each 
child  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Dombrowski,  of 
Parma,  Ohio,  widow  of  Victor  B.  Dombrow- 
ski, of  Parma,  Ohio,  the  amo\mt  which  tbe 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  certifies  to 
him  would  have  been  payable  to  e<tch  such 
child  under  section  642  of  title  88  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  the  porlod  from  July 
1.  1960.  to  the  date  which  each  such  child 
actually  began  receiving  a  pension  under 
such  section:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  tbe  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  tl,0OO. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RAFAELLO  BUSONI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  2228) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Rafaello 
Busoni. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ERWIN  A.  SUEHS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2238) 
for  the  relief  of  Erwin  A.  Suehs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  re- 
quirements In  section  202(c)(1)(C)  and  202 
(p)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that  proof  of 
support  be  Hied  by  the  dependent  husband 
of  an  Insured  Individual  within  a  specified 
period  In  order  to  qualify  for  husbtmd's  In- 
surance benefits  on  the  basis  of  such  Indi- 
vidual s  wages  and  self -employment  Income 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  applica- 
tion of  Erwln  A.  Suehs,  Plttsfleld,  Massachu- 
setts, for  husband's  Insurance  benefits  under 
section  202(c)  of  such  Act  on  the  basis  of  tbe 
wages  and  self-employment  Income  of  his 
wife  Elizabeth  R.  Suehs  (social  security  ac- 
count numbered  095-28-0573),  If  he  files 
Buch  application,  together  with  such  proof 
of  support,  within  the  six-month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


JOSt  DOMENECH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2256) 
for  the  relief  of  Jos6  Domenech. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Jos* 
Domenech,  of  Niagara  Palls,  New  York,  is 
hereby  reUeved  of  all  liability  for  repayment 
to  the  United  States  of  pay  and  allowances 
for  excess  leave  used  while  on  active  duty 
with  the  United  States  Army  for  the  period 
from  October  19,  1961,  to  November  IS,  1957, 
and  erroneous  payment  of  fourteen  days 
accrued  leave  on  the  date  of  his  discharge,  in 
the  amount  of  •314.32. 

8«c.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treajsury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Jo66  Domenech,  the  sum 
of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld  from 
him  on  account  of  the  payments  referred  to 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act:  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GEORGE  R.   LORE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2756) 
for  the  relief  of  George  R.  Lore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
CSeorge  R.  Lore,  of  Baudette,  Minnesota,  the 
Bixax  of  f6,889  in  full  settlement  of  all  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  loss  of  or 
damage  to  his  aircraft  N4688A,  an  approved 
faculty  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary,  Flotilla  28-05,  while  on  a  search 
and  rescue  mission.  Due  to  emergency  and 
holiday  conditions,  the  mission  had  to  be 
undertaken  before  orders  authorizing  it  could 
be  obtained:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amoimt  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guUty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
♦1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  JUSTINE  M.  DUBENDORF 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2770) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Justine  M.  Duben- 
dorf. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mrs. 
Justine  M.  Dubendorf ,  of  Silver  Spring,  Mary- 
land, la  relieved   of  liability  to  the  United 


States  in  the  amount  of  $686.41,  represent- 
ing an  overpayment  of  compensation  from 
March  12,  1956,  through  July  9,  1961,  re- 
ceived by  her  while  employed  with  the  Army 
Command  and  Administrative  Communica- 
tions System,  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
itunbia.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
acco\ints  of  any  c«^ifying  or  disbursing  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  any  amoimt  fOT  which  liability  is 
relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  Mrs.  Justine  M. 
Dubendorf  an  amount  equal  to  any  sums 
which  may  have  been  withheld  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  In  partial  satisfaction 
of  the  liability  relieved  in  the  first  secUon 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess  of 
10  i>er  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deliv- 
ered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connec- 
tion with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 
unlawful,  any  conta-act  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ESTATE  OF  BART  BRISCOE  EDGAR, 
DECEASED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2925) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Bart  Briscoe 
Edgar,  deceased. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WALLACE  J.  KNERR 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  3843) 
for  the  relief  of  Wallace  J.  Knerr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Wallace 
J.  Knerr,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Is 
relieved  of  liability  to  pay  to  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $203.99,  representing  the 
aggregate  amount  of  salary  overpayments  re- 
ceived by  him  from  the  United  States  Post 
Office  Department  during  the  period  begin- 
ning June  28,  1958,  and  ending  October  28, 
1960,  which  overpayments  were  made  as  a 
result  of  administrative  error.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certi- 
fying or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  the 
amount  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Wallace  J.  Knerr,  the 
sum  of  any  payments  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpayment 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  section  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney  on   account   of   services   rendered    in 
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connection  with  thU  cl&lm.  and  the  same 
•hall  b«  OKlAWMl.  *Dj  eontrmct  to  tbe  con- 
trary mil  wHlKliadiny.  Any  pereon  vlolmtlng 
ttw  provlilQns  ct  tM>  Act  ilian  b«  decmetl 
fuflty  of  a  mlMnMaaar  and  Tii>on  conrlctlon 
thereof  WbaR  <b*  ftaed  In  any  sum  not  ez- 
ceedlnv  $1,900. 

Tho  bUl  waa  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pmaaed,  axxl  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SMITH  L.  PARRATT  AND  MR  ANH 
MRS.  LLOTD  PARRATT.  HIS  PAR- 
ENTS 

The  Cleiic  caOed  the  bill  <HR  4141) 
for  the  relief  of  Smith  L.  Parratt  and 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Uoyd  Parratt,  his  parents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bin,  aa  follows : 

B«  It  cnaetid  by  tb«  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaentaUwa  of  tb»  United  States  of 
America  ta  OaafuvH  assembled.  That  the 
provtalonsof  Me«laBM«l(b)  or  UUe  38  of  the 
United  Statw  Ooda  barring  tort  clalma 
sgalnti  th*  fJiUtI  States  under  the  Federal 
tort  claims  provMons  of  title  28.  United 
States  Oode.  unless  action  is  begun  within 
two  years  after  such  claim  accrues  Ls  hereby 
waived  In  faTor  of  any  claims  of  Smith  L. 
Parratt  and  ICr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Parratt. 
his  parents.  c€  Upland,  California,  against 
the  United  Stataa  arising  out  of  the  mauling 
of  the  said  Smith  L.  Parratt  by  a  grizzly 
bear  In  Glacier  National  Park.  Montana,  on 
July  18.  1960.  If  salt  thereon  la  commenced 
within  one  year  after  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

"nie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  P.  MacPHAIL 

The  Clerk  cmDed  the  bill  (HJl.  5145> 
for  the  relief  of  John  F  MacPhail.  lieu- 
tenant. X33.  Navy. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EDWARD   T.   HUGHES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R.  5307/ 
for  the  relief  of  Edward  T.  Hushes. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  tt  enmct^  bf  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  Vniteti  States  of 
America  in  Confre^a  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  tta*  Tfvasury  Is  hereby  author- 
lised  and  directed  to  pay.  o^it  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasiiry  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  Edward  T.  Bnghcs.  of  Ckmcord.  Massa- 
chusetts, tha  ram  of  $350  00.  Sach  sum 
represents  retmburscment  to  the  said  Ed- 
ward T  Hughe*  for  paying  out  of  his  own 
funds  Judgrasnta  rendered  agalnat  him  In 
the  United  Stetas  District  Court,  Boston. 
Massachusetts,  aa  a  racult  of  an  accident  oc- 
curring when  Mdward  T.  Hughes  was  operat- 
ing a  Oovemmant  Telilcle  in  the  course  of 
hU  duties  as  aa  emplorse  of  the  Poet  Office 
Department:  Promtded.  That  no  part  of  the 
Aoaount  spproptlated  In  this  Act  ^all  be 
paid  or  dellTStvd  to  or  received  t>7  any  agent 
or  attorney  oa  acoount  of  services  rendered 


In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
alutn  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  Tlolstlng 
the  provlaloos  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  Mpon  oonrlcUoa 
thereof  shall  be  floed  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  eruiro&scd 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


L.  C    ATKINS  L  SON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  UR  5811' 
for  the  relief  of  L.  C   Atkuis  L  Son. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcnise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am.ertca  in  Congress  a.tsmbJM.  TTiat  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Ijuid 
Agency  Is  authorized  and  dlrectt-d  to  p«y. 
out  of  funds  made  available  to  It  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  loe(r) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1M9,  as  amended,  to 
L  C  Atkins  and  Son  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  sum  of  $150  The  payment  of 
such  sum  shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all 
cl.Mms  of  the  said  L  C.  .\tJtlns  and  Son 
against  the  United  States  f  .r  expen.ses  iind 
losses  Incurred  by  the  said  L  C  Atkins  and 
Son  In  vacating  bu.'^lnesa  premises  at  the 
municipal  fish  wharves  In  the  Dl.strlrt  of 
C'jlumbla  at  the  directlju  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  Dl.strlct  of  Columbia: 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centiun 
thereof  shall  t>e  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  s^une  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contr.iry  notwlth.staiidln^j 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  t)e  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $l,OoO. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  cnKrossed 
and  read  a  third  tmie,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pcwsed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


QUALITY   SEAFOOD.    INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  5812 » 
for  the  relief  of  Quality  Seafood,  Inc. 

There   being    no   objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  as^^embied.  That  the 
DUtrict  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
out  of  fuuda  made  available  to  It  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  10«(f) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  aa  amended,  to 
Quality  Seafood.  Incorporated,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  sum  of  $3,000  The  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full  settlement 
of  all  claims  of  such  corporation  against  the 
United  States  for  expenses  iind  1  isses  In- 
curred by  It  In  vacattnjT  business  premises  at 
the  municipal  flsh  whiirves  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  the  cli.-ect!  in  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Proind<!'d,  That  no  part  of  the  .imount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  m  excess  of  10  percentum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
Claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 


and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  aiMl  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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NORMAN  R.  THARP 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5814 1 
for  the  relief  of  Norman  R.  Tharp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,   as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoii.te 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arrterira  in  Congress  antembled.  That  Nor- 
man R.  Tharp.  Falls  Church,  Virginia,  a 
civilian  employee  uf  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force.  Is  hereby  relieved  of  UabUlty  to 
the  United  States  In  the  sum  of  $940.80 
Such  sum  represents  the  aggregate  amount 
of  sitl.iry  overpayments  received  by  him  from 
the  United  States  for  the  fierlod  beginning 
August  24.  1958,  and  ending  July  0,  1960,  a£ 
a  result  of  admlxilstratlve  error  and  without 
fault  on  his  part.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
di.sbur.sing  ifflcer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for  which 
liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
tiurd  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
recoii-sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHIEF  M.  SGT.  SAMUEL  W.   SMITH. 
US.   AIR  FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR  6091 1 
for  the  relief  of  Chief  M.  Se;t.  Samuel  W. 
Smith.  U  S.  Air  Force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

lie  It  enarted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre^etitiitives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertra  in  Cifrig^-ets  as-<t'rnbled.  Tliiit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treiisury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  U>  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Trea-sury  not  (jtherwlse  apiproprlated.  to 
Chief  Master  Sergeant  Samuel  W.  Smith, 
AP  35402824,  United  States  Air  Force,  Head- 
quarU-rs,  Tlilrd  Air  Force,  APO  125,  care  of 
roBtm:u!ter.  New  York,  New  York;  the  sum 
of  $4,362  11  In  full  sallsfacUon  of  his  claim 
against  the  United  Slates  for  reimbursement 
In  addition  to  the  amount  he  received  un- 
der section  2732  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  for  household  goods  and  pcr.s<nal 
efTectfl  that  were  damiiged  In  shipment  from 
Bllnxl.  Mississippi.  to  Can^t)ridgc.sh!re, 
England.  In  April  and  May  of  1060.  Pro- 
rid. d.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  deluered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  conuecUon 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
vl.^lons  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1.(XX) 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
Rro.s.sed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAJ     WARREN    G.    WARD    ET    AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  6180> 
for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Warren  G.  Ward. 
Capt.  Paul  H.  Beck,  and  1st  Lt.  Russell 
K  Hansen.  U.S.  Air  Force. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves    of    the    United    State*    of 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la  authorised  and 
directed  to  pay  to  the  following-named  of- 
flcers  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  out  of  any 
amounts    not    otherwise    appropriated,    the 
sums  Indicated  after  each  of  their  names,  re- 
spectively: Major  Warren  G.  Ward,  A077aiB13 
$1,304.50;    Captain    Paul    H,    Beck.    86«08a! 
$989.40;  and  First  Ueutenant  Russel  K  Han- 
sen, AOSOeeiTS,   $723.20.     The  payment  au- 
thorized in  this  Act  Is  In  full  satisfaction  of 
the  claim  of  each  of  these  officers  against  the 
United  States  for  reimbursement  In  addition 
to  the  amount  he  received  under  section  2732 
of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  for  household 
goods  and  personal  effects  destroyed  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  fire  of  undetermined  origin  on  July 
28.  19«2,  at  the  Bowell  Storage  and  Transit 
Company  warehouse,  Dayton,  Ohio.  whUe  the 
property  was  stored  In  a  warehouse  tinder  a 
Government     contract.      No    part     of    the 
amount  appropriated  in   thla  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  acoount  oX  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  any  of  these  daJme,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.     Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  stun 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
purposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
(6  U.S.C.  2251  et  seq.)  and  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 8,  1960,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  61f  et 
■eq.).  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Moore,  of  Arlington. 
Virgmia,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
entitled  to  the  simis  of  $2,233.95  and  $657.59, 
representing  the  respective  balances  due  un- 
der said  Acts  In  the  case  of  Muriel  I.  Moore, 
deceased  tormer  employee  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  Payments  under  this  Act  shall 
be  a  bar  to  recovery  by  any  other  person. 

Sac.  2.  No  part  of  the  money  mentioned 
in  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centimi  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
Tlolatlng  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
eonTletlon  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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sum  shall  be  m  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
of    Louis    C.    Wheeler    against    the    United 
States  lor  amoimts  due  such  person  as  a 
sub-subcontractor  to  Magulre  Homes,  Incor- 
porated, tmder  the  contract  entered  Into  by 
Magulre  Homes,  Incorporated,  and  the  New 
Kngland  Division,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  the  Army,  for  the 
construction  of  housing  at  the  North  Kings- 
town,   Rhode    Island,    Nike    site:    Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated' 
In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  there- 
of shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by    any    agent    or    attorney    on   account    of 
services   rendered    in    connection    with    this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract    to    the    contrary    notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act    shall    be    deemed    guUty   of   a   misde- 
meanor and  upon   conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined   in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 
Sxc.   2.    Upon    the   payment    to   Louis   C. 
Wheeler  of  the  sum  authorized  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act,  all  rights  and  remedies 
of  such  person  against  Magnlre  Homes,  In- 
corporated,   to   recover   amounts    due   such 
person  as  a  sub -subcontractor  to  such  corpo- 
ration under  the  contract  referred  to  In  such 
first    section,    shall    be    transferred    to    the 
United  States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  9;  Strike  "Russel"  and  Insert 

"Russell". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  moOon  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROBERT  L.  NOLAN 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6373) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  L.  Nolan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be   it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in    Congress   assembled.    That   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorised  and 
directed    to  pay.   out  of   any  money  In  the 
Treasury    not    otherwise    appropriated,    the 
Biun  of  $412.20  to  Robert  L.  Nolan,  an  em- 
ployee  of   the   United   States   Weather  Bu- 
reau, Department  of  Commerce,  In  fxUl  set- 
tlement  of   all    claims   against   the   United 
SUtes  for  personal  property  owned  by  him 
which    through    no    fault   of    his.    was   lost 
while  he  was  carrying  out  his  official  duties* 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shaU 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.     Any  person  vlolaUng  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of    a    misdemeanor    and    upon    conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  simi  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  6628) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Henry  H.  Cohan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted   by  the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America   in    Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  and  he  is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  Doctor  Henry  H    Cohan    of 
Philadelphia,     Pennsylvania,     the     stun  '  of 
$0,010.59,   m    full   settlement   of   all   clalma 
•gainst  the  United  States  for  losses  sustained 
by   the   said   Doctor  Cohan   as  a   result  of 
damage  to  and  destruction  of  his  personal 
property  In  the  warehouse  of  the  Christian 
J.  Ludwlg  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  a  fire  that  occurred  on  October  4 
1968:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
oount   of    services    rendered    in    connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  im- 
lawful.  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
wlthstandlng.    Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
Tlslons  of  this  Act  shaU  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a    misdemeanor,    and    upon    his   conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  a  simi  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SHELBURNE   HARBOR   SHIP   tt   MA- 
RINE CONSTRUCTION  CO..  INC. 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6808) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Shelburne  Harbor 
Ship  &  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in    Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Shelburne  Harbor  Ship  and  Martne  Construc- 
tion Company,  Incorporated  (heremafter  in 
thlfi  Act  referred  to  as  the  "company")     of 
Shelburne,  Vermont,  is  hereby  relieved  of  all 
liability  to  pay  to  the  United  States  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  $19,793.76,  together  with  all 
accrued  Interest  thereon.     Such  llabUlty  of 
the  company  arose  from  an  order  of  March 
10.  1958,  of  the  Renegotiation  Board  with  re- 
spect to  profits  of  the  company  from  a  con- 
tract between  the  company  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  MARGARET  L.  MOORE 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  8443) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Margaret  L,  Moore. 


lOUIS    C.    WHEELER 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  6663) 
for  the  relief  of  Louis  C.  Wheeler. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatix>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Louis 
C.  Wheels,  doing  business  as  Sun  Valley 
Construction,  Bast  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island, 
the  sum  of  $7,958.85.    The  payment  of  such 


MRS.  JOHNSON  BRADLEY 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7019) 
to  provide  further  compensation  to  Mrs. 
Johnson  Bradley  for  certain  land  and 
improvements  in  the  village  of  Odanah, 
Wis.,  taken  by  the  Federal  Government. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
Johnson  Bradley,  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  the 
sum  of  $68333.  representing  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  $16.67  paid  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bradley  and  the  value  of  the  land 
and  Improvements  which  were  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  1940  through  con- 
demnation, civil  numbered  41,  The  United 
States   of   America    against    13.718   Acres    In 
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AabiMix4  Contntf,  Wlaooamln.  ajid  whicli  hav* 
Bino*  !)«•■  aiAMlBlaterMl  for  Um  vs«  and 
b«a«at  •<  feh*  Bad  RlT«r  TnrHaaw. 


With  the  followlxig  committee  amend- 
ments: 

P«g»  1.  Un*  S.  add:  "Wo  part  o(  the  amount 
approprlatod  la  thU  act  thereof  ahall  b« 
paid  or  d«HT«r*d  to  or  recel-ved  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  o*  aeeount  of  servlcea  rendered 
In  oonfMctkn  vUh  thla  claim,  and  the  same 
ahan  b*  tmlawfal.  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwlttiatiwllng.  Any  person  yloltit- 
Ing  the  pro^lflleoa  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
fullty  of  a  BilidWBeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion ttMreof  aluUl  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
esceedlng  f  1 ,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


,T  R.  SCHAFF 
The  Cterk  caDed  the  bill  <H  R    1532) 
for  the  relief  of  Herbert  R   Schaff. 

lliere  bolus  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

B0  it  9nmatmA  bf  the  Senatm  and  House 
of  Reprtaentativ*  of  ttn  United  States  ot 
America  in  CongreBt  assembled,  Thut  the 
Secretary  of  th«  Treasury  la  hereby  author- 
lased  and  dlractad  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
In  tha  Traacvnr  not  otherwise  approprlate<l. 
to  Herbert  R.  Schaff  of  Altadena.  CaUror- 
nla.  the  aum  o*  $2,450  The  payment  of 
sxicb  sum  shall  bo  In  full  settlement  of  all 
claims  ot  tho  aald  Herbert  R  Schaff  against 
the  United  States  for  the  value  of  a  Jeep 
which  was  purobasad  with  money  stolen 
frocn  him  and  forfeited  to  the  United  States 
aovemment  baevuas  the  piu-chaser  and 
registered  ownar  were  unlawfully  using  the 
Jeep  to  transport  narcotics  in  violation  of 
the  Internal  rerenue  laws  of  the  United 
States:  ^rotHded.  "Hiat  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  senlcea  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  pro^-l- 
slons  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
i  1.000. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  en^ros-sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table 


DAVBY  ELX^EN   SNIDER    SIEGEL 

The  Cler*  called  the  bill  <HR  2724) 
for  the  relief  of  Davey  Ellen  Snider 
Siege!. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Uoune  of 
Reprenentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confresii  aitembled.  That  any 
application  of  Iftv.  Lenore  Slegel.  mf  Plain- 
view.  Long  Island.  New  York,  for  dependency 
and  indemnity  eosBpensatlon  benefits  on  be- 
half of  hsr  child.  Davey  nien  Snider  Slegel. 
daughter  at  tba  late  David  Snider  ( XC-3~ 
830-330).  ftlad  with  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration within  tba  ons-year  period  which  be- 
gins on  the  data  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  deamad  to  have  been  filed  on  April 
1.  1940.  Sued  ^eaefits  were  terminated  on 
March  31.   IMP.  m  a  result  of   Mn    Slegel*! 


rwnarrlace.  emd  as  a  result  at  administrative 
errors  were  not  reinstated  until  May  at  1062. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Pige  1.  line  4.  after  "for"  insert  "service- 
connected    death    compensation    or    fi>r". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  eti'jrossed 
and  read  a  third  tune,  wa^  read  tlie  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  tiie  table. 


OWEN  L.  grp:en 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  (H  R  2790' 
for  the  relief  of  Owen  L.  Green. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUowi. 

Be  If  enarted  by  the  Srna!'  and  H  >u.^« 
of  Reprrjtentattn-s  ../  the  Unjtrd  States  of 
America  in.  Ccmgrrs^  a-iS'-mhled.  T^iat  the 
PoHtmaster  Cienerai  Is  authorised  and  dl- 
rertert  to  rr^-  >mpute  the  additional  annuul 
le.'.ve  to  whlrh  Owen  I.  (VretMi  .>f  Rixhe.sU-r, 
MlnnerjotA.  wo'ild  h«ve  been  enUtleU  as  an 
employee  of  the  P'^st  Office  Department  In 
the  years  1959.  19f.O  and  1961.  h.id  he  been 
c  >rrfct;y  cre<l.'fd  with  his  tune  m  the  niill- 
trtry  servlrp  and  the  Po.stm.ister  General 
l3  further  authrirlTPd  antl  flirtved  to  <'redit 
the  finnual  leave  account  ul  the  s«ild  0'*cn 
L  Cireen  with  the  am  iiint  nf  the  additional 
leave  so  computed  to  remain  avaUable  un- 
til used. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1  followlnic  line  11,  Insert:  "The  an- 
nuiU  leave  credited  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act  shall  not  form  the  basis  for  lump 
sum  leave  paymet-.t  In  the  event  that  the 
said  Owen  L  Green  Is  separated  from  the 
postal   service  " 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  en£,'ros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.'vsed.  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CERTAIN  NAVAL  OPPICERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill   'HR    4145' 
for  the  relief  of  certain  individuals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senatf  and  House  of 
Representatityea  of  the  United  Statej  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Trea-sury  not  otherwise  appr  'prlated. 
to  ench  Individual  listed  In  section  2  of  this 
Act  the  sum  specified  with  respect  to  such 
Individual.  The  payment  of  such  sum  shall 
be  in  full  .'settlement  of  the  claim  of  each 
Rurh  individual  against  the  United  States  for 
'.OSS  of  per  diem  allowance  for  the  perUxl 
O'-tober  21.  1958.  to  Fehru<u-y  i0.  19«0.  both 
d  I'es  mclu.'^lve.  due  t.i  the  errontHius  nu>di- 
CcaUon  of  hl.s  orders  Proride<i.  That  no  pajrt 
of  the  amount  upprupnated  in  this  Act  for 
the  payment  >>(  any  one  claim  in  exceas  nf 
10  per  centvim  thereof  shall  be  piild  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  atjent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  such  claim,  and  the  same  aliall 
be  unlawful  any  contract  t<i  the  contrary 
notwithstanding  Anv  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  At  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
there«if  shal'.  be  fined  in  ,iny  sum  not  exceed- 
ing  SI  OX) 


Skc  2.  Ttie  claimants  and  the  amount  of 
each  claim  referred  to  In  the  first  section  of 
tills  Act  are: 

Commander  C.  If  Mitchell.  389841.  United 
States    Navy.    $1.402  00; 

Lieutenant  Commander  R  F  Hale.  498199, 
United    States    Na\7.   $1.848  00: 

Lieutenant  Commander  W.  J.  Cowhill, 
491647,   United   States  Navy.  $1.502  00: 

Lieutenant  J  B  Richard.  655140,  United 
States    Navy.   $1,502  00: 

Lieutenant  P.  (n)  Durbln,  519555.  United 
States    Navy.    $1.502  00: 

Ueutennnt  J  M.  Will.  Junior.  586645. 
United    States    Navy,    $1.388  00. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Pa;;e  2,  line  23.  add: 

"No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
thLs  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  In  conuectlcm 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  mlsdenieaiu»r  and  upon  conviction  there<.")f 
shall    be    fined    in    any    sum    not    exceeding 

$1  000  •• 

The  committee  amendment  was  agrieed 
to 

Mr  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  lonendment 
ofTered  by  Mr  Ashmore:  Pace  1.  line  11, 
throutrh  page  3,  line  9  after  "order.s;"  Strike 
out  "Proxxded.  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  Act  for  the  j>ayment  of 
any  one  claim  In  excels  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  sh.ill  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  at;ent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  servlcee  rendered  In  connection  with  such 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  .shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mi.sdemennor 
and  ujKin  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in   any   sum   not   exceeding   $1,000  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  Wits  ordered  to  be  engro.<;.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
recon.sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  M.  ORTA  WORDEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  4288 > 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  M  Oi  ta  Worden. 

There  being  no  objection  'he  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Rr  it  enacted  by  the  Scnatr  :.':d  II"ti<<r  of 
Rrprrteutatue^  of  the  I'nUrd  States  of 
Anirr-ira  in  Cnngrris  as^mibled .  That,  not 
wlthsT.indlng  the  limitations  contained  In 
section  2733  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
or  any  other  statute  of  limitations,  the  claim 
of  Mm  M  Orta  Worden.  of  Bmderlck,  Cali- 
fornia ba-vd  upon  the  Injuries  she  received 
In  a  fall  on  April  25,  1958  at  the  cla.ss  VI 
concession  building.  Nouasseur  Air  Force 
Base.  Casablanca.  Morocco,  which  was  filed 
on  June  23.  1961.  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  timely  filed,  and  said  claim 
shall  be  considered  and  settled  In  accordance 
with   otherwise  applicable  provlsUms  of  law. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
ln.se rt  ■ 

"Th.it  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treivsury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,    to    Mrs     M     Orta    Worden    of 
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Broderlck,  California,  tha  sum  of  $10364.80. 
The  payment  of  siuch  som  siiaU  ba  la  full 
aetUement  ot  all  eUlms  of  tlM  said  Mrs.  M. 
Orta  Worden  agklnst  tha  Unltad  Statss  la- 
rulUng  from  Injuries  sustained  by  bsr  as  tba 
consequence  of  a  fall  on  April  26,  106S.  at 
the  class  VI  concession  bnlldlng,  Nouasseur 
Mr  Force  Base,  Casablanca,  Morocco.  Mb 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act 
In  excesi  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  a^ent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  serrlces  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  t>y>  game 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ir.g  $1,000." 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oflTer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Ashmoei:  Page  2,  beginning  oo 
line  11,  after  "Morocco",  strike  out  "No  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  tx- 
cest  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  namff 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
fjieedlng  $1,000." 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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The  bin  was  ordo^  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


THEODORE  ZISSU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5822) 
for  the  relief  of  Theodore  Zlssu. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted   by  th«  SenaU  •n4  Houm 
0/  Repreaentative*  of  the  VnttoA  State*  of 
Americu   in  Congreta  mtaembied.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  33  of 
the  Trading  With  the  Knemy  Act,  as  amend- 
ed (60  App    U.S.C.  33).  with  respect  to  the 
fling  of  claims  and  the  Institution  of  suits 
for  the  return  of  property  or  any  Intsrest 
therein  pursuant  to  section  0  or  32  of  such 
Act  (60  App   u.s.C.  9  or  32),  Theodore  Zlssu. 
a    United    States    citizen,    may    wlthm    six 
months  after  the  enactment  of  thla  Act  flle 
a  claim  for  the  return  of  certain  property. 
h&mely.  his  interest  as  owner  ot  80  per  oea- 
tum  of  the  stock  of  Industrla  Romana  Me- 
c^iAnica  si  Chlmlca  8.A..  Buch&reet.  Rumania. 
the  forge  plant  property  and  equipment  of 
which  Utter  oorporatlon  was  vested  by  tha 
Office  of  Allen  Property  under  Veatti^  Ordw 
Numbered  46.  eflTecUve  July  6.  1043,  and  sop- 
plement    to    VesUng    Order    Numbered    46. 
efTecUve  May  11.  1943,  and  which  forge  plant 
property  and   equipment   was  subeequsntly 
sold  by  tald  Office  of  Allen  Property:  and  t*»^t 
claim  shall  be  considered  on  Its  merits  In 
accordance  with  the  remaming  prt>TlslotM  ot 
that  Act.    If  no  such  return  Is  made  within 
a  period  of  sixty  days  after  the  flllng  of  such 
claim,  the  eald  Theodore  Siseu  shall  ba  en- 
titled, within  one  year  of  the  expiration  ot 
such  period,   to   InaUtuU  suit  pursuant  to 
wctlon  0  of  aald  Act  (80  App.  TJ^JC.  8)  far 
the  return  of  such  property. 
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SP5C.  CURTIS  MELTON,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6377) 
for  the  relief  of  Sp5c.  Curtis  Melton,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Specialist  Five  Curtis  Melton,  Junior  (serial 
niunber  RA34077421),  the  sum  of  »1,800. 
The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full 
settlement  of  the  claim  of  the  said  Specialist 
Five  Curtis  Melton,  Junior,  against  the 
United  States  for  losses  suffered  by  him  as 
the  result  of  damage  to  his  automobile  in 
December  1960  while  it  was  parlced  In  front 
of  his  off-post  reatdence  In  Klrchhelmbolan- 
den.  Oermany,  caused  by  an  Army  vehicle 
being  driven  without  authority  and  not  on 
an  authorized  mission  by  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  in  excess  of 
10  per  eenttun  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  Ehall  be  unlaw- 
ful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  to  any  sum  not  exceeding 
•1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  Une  6.  strike  "tLSOO"  and  Insert 
"$1,180.96".  The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

TTie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  thne.  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  MINERAL 
INTERESTS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  THE  RECORD  OWNERS 
OF  THE  SURFACE  OF  THAT  PROP- 
ERTY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4211) 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
mineral  Interests  of  the  United  States  in 
property  in  South  Carolina  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surface  of  that  property. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoitse 
of  BepreaenUHves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  convey  to 
those  persons  who,  on  Uie  date  of  enactment 
ot  this  Act,  are  the  record  owners  of  the 
surface  right  thereof.  aU  of  the  rl^t,  Utle, 
and  toterest  of  the  United  Statee  In  and  to 
the  real  property  consisting  ot  fifty -three  and 
three-tenths  scree  and  more  ptartlcularly 
described  to  the  conveyance  entered  into  be- 
tween Ovs  Losfcpskl  and  Olo  Loekoekl  ss 
grantors  and  L.  T.  Vaughn  and  Sheron  K. 
Vaughn  as  grantees,  which  conveyance  is 
reoordad  la  the  cOloe  ot  the  elei%  ot  oonrt 
for  Anderson  County.  South  Carolina,  to 
deed  book  A-O  at  page  287.  Such  conveyance 
shall  ba  mads  only  if  application  Is  made 
therefor  toy  a  record  owner  of  the  surface 


rights  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thla  AJct  and  upon  payment  to 
the  United  States  by  such  record  owner  of 
the  sum  of  $200  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  the  administrative  cost  of  the 
conveyance  plus  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
minerals  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1326)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conveyance  of  certain  min- 
eral interests  of  the  United  States  in 
property  in  South  Carolina  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surface  of  that  property. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  convey  to 
those  persons  who,  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  are  the  record  owners  of  the 
sxirface  rights  thereof,  all  of  the  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to 
the  real  property  conslsttog  of  fifty-three 
and  three-tenths  acres  and  more  particularly 
described  in  the  conveyance  entered  into 
between  Gus  Loekoskl  and  Ola  Loskoskl  as 
grantcn  and  L.  T.  Vaughn  and  Sheron  K. 
Vaughn  as  grantees,  which  conveyance  la 
recorded  to  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  court 
for  Anders<xi  County,  South  Caroltoa,  to 
deed  book  A-B  at  page  257.  Siu:h  conveyance 
shall  be  made  only  If  application  Is  made 
therefor  by  a  record  owner  of  the  surface 
rights  wlthto  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  upon  payment  to 
the  United  States  by  such  record  owner  of 
such  stun  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  to 
reimburse  the  United  States  for  the  adminis- 
trative cost  of  the  conveyance  plus  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  minerals  as  detexmtoed 
by  the  Secretary. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
Ume,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  4211)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


UNITED  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE 
CONFEDERACY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJL  5703) 
granting  an  extension  of  patent  to  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (s)  a 
certato  design  patent  Issued  by  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  of  date  November  8,  1898. 
being  patent  numbered  39,611,  which  Is  the 
toalgnla  of  the  United  Daughters  ot  the  Con- 
federacy, which  was  renewed  and  extended 
for  a  period  of  fourteen  years  by  Public  Law 
Numbered  220,  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
approved  August  18,  1941,  Is  hereby  renewed 
and  extended  for  an  additional  period  of 
fourteen  years  from  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thla  Act.  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  pertaining  to  the  same,  being 
generally  known  ss  the  »n»ig«i^  ot  the 
umted  Daughters  ot  the  Confedsraey. 

(b)  No  person  who  hss  manufactured  the 
design  of  such  patent  between  August  18. 
1$SS,  and  the  date  of  the  enactment  at  this 
Act  shall  be  held  liable  for  Infrinfement  of 
such  patant  by  reason  ot  the  oonttoned 
manufacture  and  sale  thereof. 
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August  6 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous oonwnt  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  tn  the  Rxcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  CaroUna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  have  a 
rich,  and  glorious  heritage.  They  are 
dedicated  to  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
those  gallant  men  and  women  who  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  and  their  fortunes  for 
a  principle  in  which  they  believed  The 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
never  cease  paying  homage  to  the  dedi- 
cated, courageous,  independent,  self- 
reliant  men  of  the  Confederacy  who  suf- 
fered untold  hardships — these  men  who 
went  huncry.  were  ragged  and  who  were 
often  barefooted,  who  suffered  through 
the  chlUing  winds  of  winter  and  the  dust 
and  heat  of  summer.  They  endured 
these  hardahlps  because  to  them  a  prin- 
ciple was  involved — a  basic  and  funda- 
mental prlnelple  of  government  and 
political  pblloaophy.  The  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  OcMitederacy  will  always  honor 
the  memory  of  such  gallant  men. 

I  am  very  proud  of  my  own  forebears 
and  their  devotion  to  the  cause  which 
they  felt  to  be  Just.  I  am  proud  that  my 
grandfather  was  a  soldier  for  4  long 
years,  following  the  leadership  of  Robert 
E.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson.  My  own 
home  in  South  Carolina  was  built  for  a 
gallant  southerner  who  gave  his  life  on 
the  field  of  honor  at  Antletam.  My 
mother,  for  as  long  as  she  lives,  will 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and 
cherish  the  principles  and  Ideals  so 
honored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  not  only  honor  those 
who  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  Confed- 
eracy, but  this  magnificent  organization 
Is  figLttnc  today  to  preserve  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded.  They  are  fighting  today  for 
the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
for  freedom  and  liberty.  They  believe 
In  this  Congress  as  the  true  representa- 
tive of  the  American  people.  They  de- 
fend the  honor  and  integrity  of  this  great 
body.  Ifr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Robert  Hamil- 
ton Smith,  of  Philadelphia.  Pa..  Is  now 
the  president  of  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy.  Mrs.  Robert  Bach- 
man  of  Washington.  DC.  Is  the  immedi- 
ate past  inresldent.  Under  the  able  and 
distinguished  leadership  of  these  great 
ladles,  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy Is  determined  to  play  a  major 
role  in  the  preservation  of  our  great 
country.  It  has  been  one  of  the  hap- 
piest privileges  of  my  life  to  be  closely 
associated  with  these  noble  ladies  in 
their  endearing  and  dedicated  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  November  8.  1898.  a 
certain  design  patent  was  issued  by  the 
U/*.  Patent  Office  which  was  the  in^dgnla 
of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. TMs  patent  has  been  renewed 
and  eztcnaded  upon  several  occasions  by 
the  Congreas.  The  bill  before  the  House 
at  this  time.  H.R.  5703,  will  revive  an  i 
extend  the  patent  rights  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  for  an- 
other 14  years. 


In  recognition  of  the  outstanding  lead- 
ership of  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Bachman. 
and  the  patriots  whom  they  represent.  I 
urge  that  the  House  pass  this  bill.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recognition  of  the  patriotism 
and  devotion  to  the  Ideas  and  principles 
of  true  Americanism  of  the  great  ladles 
of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
House  will  unanimously  approve  this 
legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  tx-  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


MRS    ROZSI  NEUMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HR  2260' 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Rozsi  Neuman 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Sfrxatf  and  Home 
of  Rrpreientatne.i  of  the  Unite-i  Statei  of 
America  in  Cong-esi  as.iembled  That,  nut- 
wltbBtandtng  the  provision  uf  section  313 
(a)  (3  I  and  B«>ctlon  212iai  1 19)  ut  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Mrs  Rozsl  Neu- 
man may  b«  Ufued  a  visa  and  admitted  to 
the  tJnlted  States  for  permanent  residence  If 
she  la  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  proTlslons  of  such  Act  under  such  con- 
ditions and  controls  which  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral,  after  consultation  with  the  Surgeon 
Cienera!  of  the  tJnlted  States  Public  Health 
Service.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  may  deem  necessary  to  Impose 
Provided.  That,  unless  the  beneflclary  Is  en- 
titled to  care  under  the  Dependents"  Medical 
Care  Act  (70  Stat  ^50).  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by 
section  213  of  the  Inxmlgratlon  and  Nation- 
ality Act:  Provided  further.  That  this  ei- 
emptlon  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  ex- 
clusion of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "and  section 
212(a) (19". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wELs  laid  on  the  table. 


ELIZABETH    KOLLOIAN   IZMIRIAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2303) 
for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  Kollolan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  by  fie  Senate  and  Hou.^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  <n  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child.  Kllzabeth  Kollolan,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural  born  child 
of  Mrs  Balzer  Ismlrlan,  a  citizen  of  the 
t7nlte<l  States  P'ovided.  That  the  natural 
parent  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue 
of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following' 

"That,  In  the  administration  nf  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  a  petition  filed 


In  behalf  of  Elizabeth  Kollolan  Izmlrlan,  by 
Mrs  **«'iff  Izmlrlan  may  be  approved  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  306(b)  of 
the  act.  subject  to  all  the  conditions  In  that 
section  relating  to  eligible  orphans" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"For  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  Kollolan 
Izmirlan." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 
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FIORE   LUIGI   BIASIOTTA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3648> 
for  the  relief  of  Fiore  Luigl  Blaslotta 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101  ( a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  N.itlonallty  Act. 
the  minor  child.  Flore  Lulgt  Blaslotta,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural 
born  alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Plore  Blasl- 
otta, citizens  of  the  United  States  Proi^ded, 
That  the  natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  b« 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status,  un- 
der the  Immigration   and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Flore  Lulgl 
Blaslotta  may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  or- 
phan within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b) 
(1)  (F)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a  peti- 
tion filed  In  his  behalf  by  Mr  and  Mrs.  Flort 
Blaslotta,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  306(b)  of  the  Act,  subject  to 
all  the  conditions  In  that  section  relating  to 
eligible  orphans." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANNA   KRYSTYNA   CHMIELEWSKA 

The  CTerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3762) 
for  the  relief  of  Anna  Krystyna 
Chmlelewska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouM 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposee  of  secUons  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  306 
of  the  Immigration  and  NaUonallty  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Anna  Krystyna  Chmlelewski 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  nat- 
ural born  alien  child  of  Joseph  and  Oecyllt 
Chmlelewski  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
ProiHded.  That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
beneflclary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clauM 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act    Arna  C.  Chmle- 


lewski may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan 
within  the  meaning  of  Mctlon  101(b)(1) 
(F)  of  the  Act.  upon  approral  of  a  petltlaci 
filed  In  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mn.  Joseph 
Chmlelewski,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  30A(b)  of  the  Act,  sub- 
ject to  all  the  conditions  In  that  sectUMi 
relating  to  ellglbls  orphans." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
For  the  relief  of  Anna  C.  ChmielewskL" 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

NORIYUKI  MIYATA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  4075) 
for  the  relief  of  NorlyuM  Mlyata. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stmtet  of 
America  in  Congress  asstmbled.  That,  for  tbe 
purposes  of  sections  lOl(s)  (27)  (A)  and  306 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  the 
minor  child.  Norlytikl  Mlyata.  shall  be  »»^»M 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural  bom  »n*i| 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  T.  Mlyoahl, 
rlUaens  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  the  natural  parents  Of  the  beneflclary 
ihall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
th«  Immigration  and  Hatlotiallty  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

TTiat,  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Norlyukl  IClyata 
may  be  claaslfled  as  an  eligible  orphan  within 
tht  meenlnf  of  section  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  tlM 
act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  his 
behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  T.  Mlyoahl.  dtl- 
Eena  of  the  United  Sutes.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 205(b)  of  the  act,  subject  to  all  the  con- 
ditions In  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans." 
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states:  Provided,  That  the  natural  parents  at 
the  said  Stmko  Uatsuo  MoClellan  shall  not. 
by  Tlrtoa  of  such  parentage,  be  aooarded  any 
right.  prtTllege.  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  4863)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


JAN  OW8IAK 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ETSUKO  (MATSUO)  McCLELLAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  CHM.  4863) 
ioT  the  relief  of  Etsuko  (Matsuo)   Mc- 

Clellan. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Sen- 
ate bUl  S.  280  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tne  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Oixlor 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
riad  the  Senate  bill,  as  followB: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
^'  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Aiiertca  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
F't;rpo8es  of  secUons  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and  906 
'  •  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
f:inor  child,  Etsuko  Matsuo  McClellan.  shall 
^0  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-lMra 
•  !en  child  of  Sergeant  CurtU  O.  McClellan 
"Id  Jewell  McClellan.  citizens  of  the  United 


JANOS  KARDOS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  752)  for 
the  relief  of  Janos  Elardos. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Kepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Americm  in  Confress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  aia 
(a)(4)  of  the  Imrnlgratlon  and  Nationality 
Act.  Janos  Kardos  may  be  issued  a  visa  and 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent reeldence  If  he  la  found  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided,  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or 
undertaking  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  aiS 
of  the  said  Act:  And  proxHded  further.  That 
this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  groimds  for  ex- 
clusion of  wlilch  the  Department  of  State  or 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  EURINA  P.   RICHARDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1201) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eurina  P.  Richards. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUi,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bejneaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
ptirpoees  of  the  InunlgraUon  and  Nattonallty 
Act,  Ifts.  Eurina  P.  Richards  shall  be  held 
and  oonsMered  to  have  been  UwfuUy  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resl- 
deafie  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shaU  Instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
ntmiber  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TTiat,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued 
m  the  ease  of  Mrs.  Surlna  P.  Richards. 
Prom  and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  said  Mrs.  Eiulna  P.  Rich- 
ards shall  not  agam  be  subject  to  deporta- 
tion by  reason  of  the  same  facts  upon  which 
such  deportation  proceedmgs  were  com- 
menced or  any  such  warrants  and  orders 
have  Issued." 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1280) 
for  the  relief  of  Jan  Owslak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  iOl(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  miner  child,  Jan  Owslak.  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural  bom  alien 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Koas.  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  Provided,  That  the  nat- 
ural parents  of  the  beneflclary  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  imder  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment; 

strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  Xn  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  m  the  admmiatraUon  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Jan  Koes  may 
be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within 
the  meanmg  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the 
Act,  upon  approval  of  a  peUtkm  filed  m  his 
behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Kam.  dtt- 
zens  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 206(b)  of  the  Act,  subject  to  aU  the 
conditions  m  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  Wl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jan  Koss." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  i*id  on 
the  table. 


MAROUERTTB    LEWEBVRE 
BROUGHTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  7022) 
for  the  relief  of  Marguerite  Lefebyre 
Broughton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
(a)(S)  of  the  Imnilgratlai  and  Nationality 
Act,  Marguerite  Lefebvre  Broughton  may  be 
Issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  if  she  is 
found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  imder  the 
provisions  of  such  Act.  under  such  condi- 
tions and  controls  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, after  consultation  with  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  E>ep>artment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  may  deem  necessary  to  impose: 
Provided,  That,  unless  the  beneflclary  Is 
entitled  to  care  under  chapter  55,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  section  213  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act:  Prorided  further.  That  this 
exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar  be  di«T>ensed  with 
at  this  time. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenuui  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  waa  no  objection. 


BARBARA  THERESA  LAZARUS 

Mr.  PKIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HM.  1618)  for 
the  relief  of  Barbara  Theresa  Lazarus, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utie  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Line  8,  strike  out  sections  20e(a)(3)  and 
306  and  Inaert  "tlUM  I  and  n." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  OROeS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  presently  on 
the  calendar? 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  This  bill  has  already 
jMused  the  House  providing  for  tliird 
preference  status  for  the  adopted  child 
of  lawfully  resident  aliens. 

It  went  to  the  Senate  and  the  Senate 
amended  it  to  provide  that  the  bene- 
ficiary also  be  permitted  to  avail  herself 
of  the  quota  ehargeability  of  her  adop- 
tive father. 

Mr.  OR068.  T^e  minority  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  change  made  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  PKIOHAN.  Yes.  it  has  been 
cleared. 

Mr.  QROeS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Seiuite  amendment  was  concurred 
In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    ACT    OF 
1963 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  469  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  Th«t  upon  the  adoption  of  ttxU 
resolution.  It  aluUI  be  In  order  to  move  tbat 
tbe  House  raaolve  Iteelf  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whol*  Houae  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  oonaldaration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
495£)  to  atranctlMn  and  Improve  the  quality 
of  vocational  adueatlon  and  to  expand  the 
vocational  adoeation  opportunltlee  In  the 
Nation.  After  general  debate,  which  ahall 
be  confined  to  tbe  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  ezce«d  three  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  oontrolled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
substitute  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  now  In 
the  bill,  and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose 
of  amendmsnt  abaU  be  considered  under  the 
flve-mlnut*  rul*  as  an  original  bill.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee Shan  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendment  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vots  In  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendment*  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  conuntttee  substi- 


tute. Tbe  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  Bnal  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  Instructions. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require:  after 
which  I  shall  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
privilege  today  of  bringing  to  the  House, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
the  rule  making  in  order  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  4955,  which  is  a  bill  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  quality  of 
vocational  education  and  to  expand  the 
vocational  education  opportunities  in  the 
Nation.  I  support  the  rule  and  urge  Its 
adoption.  If  the  rule  is  adopted  we  will 
go  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
3  hours  of  general  debate,  which  will  be 
followed  by  debate  under  the  5 -minute 
rule.  At  the  end  of  debate  the  House  will 
vote  the  bill.  H.R.  4955.  up  or  down.  I 
shall  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Central  Government 
has  now  for  almost  half  a  century  rec- 
ognized its  obligation  to  support  quality 
vocational  education  programs  through- 
out the  Nation.  Perhaps  only  now  are 
we  beginning  to  recognize  fully  the  cor- 
relation between  our  national  social  ills — 
and  I  refer  to  unemployment,  economic 
distress,  Juvenile  delinquency,  crime— 
and  our  educational  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  only  now  do  we 
see  that  the  central  paradox  of  our  mod- 
em technological  economy — the  growth 
of  hard-core  unemplojrment  combined 
with  an  Increase  In  the  demand  for 
highly  skilled  personnel — can  be  ap- 
proached most  effectively  by  increased 
efforts  in  education.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  can  take  pride  this  afternoon  that  our 
predecessors  who  served  in  Congress  were 
equally  observant  and  were  more  con- 
structive in  their  analysis  of  what  they 
saw.    They  left  a  great  challenge  to  us. 

Over  50  years  ago  individuals  and  in- 
stitutions petitioned  the  Congress  for 
Federal  assistance  to  public  schools  to 
meet  the  vocational  trainiiig  needs  of 
a  Nation  that  was  beginning  to  grow 
rapidly  in  the  industrial  field.  On  Jan- 
uary 20,  1914,  Congress  approved  the 
creation  of  a  special  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Aid  to  Vocational  Education,  with 
the  responsibility  "to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  national  aid  for  vocational  edu- 
cation and  report  their  findings  and 
recommendations  not  later  than  June  1 
next."  After  exhaustive  surveys,  the 
Commission  reported  back  to  Congress 
that  the  economic  growth  of  our  Nation 
depended  on  the  availability  of  a  labor 
force  adequately  tramed  to  perform  the 
Jobs  being  created  by  our  expanding  in- 
dustrialization.    That  report  stated : 

There  la  a  great  and  crying  need  of  pro- 
viding vocational  education  of  this  char- 
acter for  every  part  of  the  United  States — 
to  conserve  and  develop  our  resources;  to 
promote  a  more  productive  and  prosperous 
agriculture:  to  prevent  the  waste  of  human 
labor;  to  supplement  apprenUceshlp,  to  In- 
crease the  wage-earning  power  of  our  pro- 
ductive workers;  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  trained  workmen;  to  offset  the 
Increased  cost  of  living.  Vocational  educa- 
tion Is  therefore  needed  as  a  wise  business 
investment  for   the  Nation   becaiise  our  na- 


ttunal  proKperlty  and  happiness  are  at  stake 
and  our  position  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
cannot  otherwise  be  maintained. 

Our  predecessors  recognized  the  force 
of  these  facts,  and  argimients.  On  Feb- 
ruary 23.  1917.  Woodrow  Wilson  signed 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  into  law.  At  the 
final  vote  in  the  House,  only  one  dissent- 
ing voice  was  heard.  With  this  act, 
Congress  affirmed  the  JefTersonian  con- 
cept of  Federal  support  for  the  voca- 
tional training  needs  of  the  Nation. 
Congress  realized  that  industrialization 
was  bringing  about  far-reaching  changes 
in  the  labor  market,  resulting  in  new 
demands  for  workers  equipped  with  new 
abilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  of  the  88th  Congress 
are  faced  with  problems  comparable  in 
every  respect  to  the  problems  our  prede- 
cessors faced  in  1917.  The  facts  are  also 
clear.  We  can  see  the  trends  of  our 
labor  demands.  We  can  read  the  news- 
paper advertisements — advertisements 
for  skilled  technical  workers  or  trained 
engineers.  We  can  read  the  unemploy- 
ment figures — figures  that  vary  but  never 
vanish.  We  can  interpret  the  statistical 
reports:  Over  90  percent  of  our  unem- 
ployment is  among  those  with  high 
school  diplomas  or  less,  yet  30  to  40  per- 
cent of  youngsters  now  in  the  fifth  grade 
will  probably  not  graduate  from  high 
school:  more  than  20  million  noncollege 
graduates  are  expected  to  enter  the  labor 
market  in  the  1960s;  the  loss  of  1  year's 
income  due  to  unemployment  is  more 
than  the  total  cost  of  education  through 
high  school. 

There  is  no  need  for  further  evidence 
that  vocational  education  is  a  key  to  our 
national  economic  security  and  our  citi- 
zens' personal  self-fulfillment.  The  need 
today  is  for  Increased  efforts  in  a  field 
which  the  Nation  long  ago  acclaimed  an 
area  of  special  concern  to  the  Federal 
Govenunent. 

Times  have  changed  since  that  first 
Commission  made  its  report  in  1914,  but 
our  underlying  goals  have  not,  nor  have 
the  Nation's  needs.  The  task  today  is 
to  modernize  and  expand  the  structure 
that  was  originally  envisaged  by  the  1914 
Commission — which  was,  incidentally,  a 
congressional  Commission  composed  of 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Confess  as 
well  as  private  citizens.  Their  report 
also  speaks  of  social  and  technological 
change,  of  population  shift  from  the 
farms  to  the  cities,  of  the  replacement 
of  the  craftsman  by  division  of  labor  and 
the  factory  system.  These  trends,  which 
are  writ  much  larger  today,  were  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  Congress- 
men as  they  enacted  in  1917  that  legisla- 
tive landmark,  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

It  is  again  time  for  us  to  fulfill  tradi- 
tional obligations  m  meeting  the  labor 
needs  of  a  new  age.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Federal  efforts  can  mean  a  profound 
difference  to  mdlvlduals  faced  with  the 
threat  of  unemployment  but  untrained 
for  the  specialized  demands  of  our  labor 
market.  The  achievements  under  pro- 
grams of  Smith -HuRhes  and  George- 
Barden  are  matters  of  public  record. 

Our  ability  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
complex  problems  faced  by  vocational 
educators  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
success   of   the   area   vocational   school 
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program  provided  by  title  VIII  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  In 
fiscal  year  1962.  630  schools  participated 
in  the  program:  148,920  citizens  received 
training  for  jobs  demanding  specialized 
skills  of  one  form  or  another.  And  of 
the  9,946  praduates  of  preparatory  pro- 
grams in  that  year,  83.5  percent  of  those 
available  for  employment  were  placed 
in  positions  directly  or  indirectly  related 
to  the  fields  in  which  they  had  been 
trained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  record 
is  dramatic  and  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence that,  in  the  face  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult economic  problems,  we  can  save  our 
Nation  millions  of  dollars  while  making 
available  to  thousands  of  our  citizens  an 
opportunity  to  make  their  own  way 
through  a  rapidly  changing  world  of 
work. 

In  1958  I  had  the  privilege  of  being 
the  author  in  the  House  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  Title  Vm — the 
vocational  education  title — was  one  of 
its  keystones.  It  was  one  of  its  most 
important  titles.  It  has  accomplished 
everything  that  we  envisioned  for  it,  and 
more.  I  am  proud  today  to  have  the 
privilege  of  reciting  some  of  the  accom- 
plishments under  this  title. 

For  those  who  are  able  to  look  beyond 
the  immediate  future  to,  say,  10  years 
from  now,  it  is  obvioiis  that  every  dollar 
we  spend  on  vocational  training  pro- 
grams will  yield  a  tremendous  return  In 
savings  to  our  economy.  The  returns 
will  be  twofold :  Savings  In  reduced  wel- 
fare cost,  and  increases  in  income  tax 
iTturns.  The  unemployed  person  pays 
no  taxes  and  consumes  few  goods;  the 
underemployed  contributes  little  more  to 
our  economic  growth.  An  enlarged  and 
comprehensive  vocational  education 
program  will  strengthen  our  economy  as 
a  whole  by  strengthening  the  capacity 
of  individuals  to  produce,  consume,  and 
pay  taxes.  It  is  economic  as  well  as 
commonsense  that  says  we  must  invest 
now  in  vocational  education,  and  Invest 
heavily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the  success  of 
the  National  I>efense  Education  Act  and 
other  vocational  educational  programs, 
the  Impression  may  be  generated  that 
we  are  doing  quite  well — that  we  need 
only  continue  as  in  the  past.  I  must 
emphasize  that  this  bill,  HM.  4955,  con- 
fronts the  fact  that  our  limited  past 
efforts  can  by  no  means  deal  with  the 
tremendous  size  of  our  present  problem. 
Just  as  in  1917  Congress  was  faced  with 
great  new  challenges  to  vocational  edu- 
cation, so  today  are  we  faced  with  ex- 
plosive new  difficulties,  demanding  new 
approaches  and  increased  efforts. 

In  1961  the  President  requested  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  appoint  a  special  Advisory  Panel 
to  review  and  evaluate  the  vocational 
education  acts  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  Improvement  and  redirection. 
The  Panel  reported  to  the  President  in 
November  of  1962,  reaffirming  the  view 
that  education  and  tralnmg  are  sound 
investments  in  people:  vocational  edu- 
cation graduates  do  find  employment  in 
fields  related  to  their  training.  The 
Panel  also  found  that  the  local-State- 
Pederal  partnership  provides  the  skills 
that  are  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  en- 
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tire  Nation.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
dramatically  by  the  training  of  defense 
workers  in  World  War  n,  the  practical 
nurse  training  program,  and  the  tech- 
nical education  program  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

The  following  recommendations  of  the 
Panel  point  out  existing  deficiencies  in 
our  vocational  education  effort: 

1.  Vocational  education  should  be  avail- 
able to  more  people.  Only  about  4  million 
persons  are  now  enrolled,  more  than  half  of 
whom  are  adults. 

2.  Vocational  education  must  be  made 
available  In  more  types  of  schools.  As  spe- 
cialized training  and  relatively  expensive 
equipment  is  involved,  the  development  of 
area  schools  would  allow  neighboring  school 
districts  to  Join  forces  In  support  of  voca- 
tional programs  open  to  all  their  qualified 
students. 

8.  Vocational  training  must  be  made  avail- 
able for  new  and  emerging  occupations.  Un- 
der existing  acts,  funds  are  allotted  only  for 
traditional  categories  such  as  agriculture, 
home  economics,  trades  and  industries,  and 
distributive  occupation;  If  programs  could 
not  be  confined  to  these  restrictive  defini- 
tions, then  they  were  not  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral support. 

4.  More  vocational  education  programs 
must  be  provided  for  young  people  -vho  have 
special  needs.  This  group  Includes  the  dis- 
advantaged, the  school  dropouts  and  the 
youths  who  have  physical  or  mental  handi- 
caps that  prevent  them  from  succeeding  In 
the  traditional  vocational  programs.  Re- 
strictions In  existing  laws  have  prevented 
vocational  educators  from  developing  new 
programs  to  prepare  these  young  people  for 
Jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  you  is  de- 
signed to  make  these  recommendations  a 
reality— just  as  in  1917  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  followed  the  suggestions  of 
another  vocational  education  advisory 
group. 

HJl.  4955  authorizes  new  appropria- 
tions for  State  vocational  education  pro- 
grams amounting  to  $45  million  for  fiscal 
year  1964,  $90  million  for  fiscal  year  1965, 
$135  million  for  fiscal  year  :966,  and 
$180  million  for  subsequent  fiscal  years. 
The  new  funds  would  be  expended  for 
State  and  local  vocational  education 
programs  without  categorical  limitation 
under  a  broadened  definition  of  voca- 
tional education.  Business  and  office  oc- 
cupations not  now  covered  under  exist- 
ing law  are  Included.  The  State  admin- 
istering agency  would  periodically  review 
vocational  education  programs  in  the 
light  of  current  and  projected  manpower 
needs  and  job  opportunities.  The  need 
for  cooperation  between  State  vocational 
agencies  and  public  employment  offices 
is  emphasized  and  student  vocational 
counseling  services  are  encouraged. 

The  bill  authorizes  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  for  persons  in  high  school, 
for  those  out  of  high  school  available 
for  full-time  study,  for  persons  who  are 
unemployed  or  underemployed,  and  for 
persons  who  have  academic  or  other 
handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  suc- 
ceeding in  regular  vocational  education 
programs. 

While  this  bill  requires  the  State  to 
continue  its  current  level  of  support  for 
vocational  education,  it  does  not  require 
a  State  to  match  new  Federal  funds  for 
program  operations  in  fiscal  year  1964. 
For  subsequent  fiscal  years  a  50  to  50 


matching  grant  basis  is  required.  In  ad- 
dition. States  must  assure  that  Federal 
funds  complement  but  do  not  replace 
local  and  State  funds. 

To  assure  that  Federal  funds  may  be 
used  by  the  State  to  meet  actual  man- 
power needs  and  job  opportunities,  the 
bill  authorizes  a  State  to  transfer  funds 
allotted  under  George-Barden  and 
Smith -Hughes  from  one  category  to  an- 
other or  to  any  occupational  training 
covered  by  the  new  authority.  In  such 
cases  the  State  must  justify  such  action 
as  being  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

H.R.  4955  eliminates  the  "farm  prac- 
tice requirement"  and  broadens  the  defi- 
nition of  vocational   agriculture  in  the 
Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts 
so  as  to  permit  Federal  funds  to  be  ex- 
pended in  agricultural  training  programs 
for  occupations  related  to  agriculture  in 
which  a  knowledge  and  skill  of  agricul- 
tural subjects  are  involved.    Moreover, 
home  economics  training  under  existing 
law   is  now  limited   to  preparation  for 
work   in    the   home.     HJR.    4955    would 
permit  the  use  of  George-Barden  and 
Smith-Hughes  money  in  the  home  eco- 
nomics  category    for    home    economics 
training  not  directed  to  home  activity 
but    involving    homemaldng    skills    for 
which   there   were   employment  oppor- 
tunities.   For  fiscal  year  1966  and  subse- 
quently,  25   percent  of  the  funds  now 
authorized    imder    Smith-Hughes    and 
George-Barden     for    home     economics 
training  would   have   to   be   either  ex- 
pended by  the  State  for  training  which 
is  job-oriented  or  transferred  to  some 
other  training  program. 

The  area  technical  education  program, 
authorized  by  title  Vm  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  is  made  perma- 
nent with  its  present  $15  million  author- 
ization. In  addition.  HJl.  4955  would 
permit  the  States  to  expend  funds  for 
the  construction  of  area  school  facilities. 
Although  matching  of  Federal  funds  is 
not  generally  required  In  fiscal  year 
1964,  Federal  funds  spent  in  that  year 
for  area  school  construction  purposes 
would  be  matched  on  a  50-50  basis.  Be- 
cause of  the  national  urgency  for  area 
school  training  opportimities  for  out-of- 
school  youths  and  adults,  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  the  new  Federal  allotment  must 
be  expended  for  the  construction  of  such 
facTnlies  or  for  the  cost  of  operating 
programs  of  instruction  for  this  type  of 
student. 

The  bill  requires  the  State  administer- 
ing agency  r>eriodically  to  evaluate  vo- 
cational education  programs  in  the  light 
of  "current  manpower  needs  and  job  op- 
portunities." An  advisory  committee  is 
established  by  the  bill  to  advise  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  with  respect  to 
policies  in  the  administration  of  voca- 
tional education  programs.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  appoint  a  National  Advisory 
Council  during  1966  to  review  the  ad- 
ministering of  all  vocational  education 
programs  aided  with  Federal  funds  and 
to  make  recommendations  regarding 
their  improvement  for  transmission  to 
the  Congress.  A  similar  council  is  to  be 
formed  by  the  Secretary  every  5  years 
during  the  continuation  of  the  program. 
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PlxutUy,  Wf«rml  proTlaions  of  the  blU 
eontribut*  lo  Ibe  trnprorement  of  qiiallty 
In  TocaUotial  education  prognmu  bj 
authorlBlnc  expenditure*  for  Inaervlce 
teacher  trmlnlnc,  procram  craluatlon. 
cpeclal  demonetration  on  experimental 
procrams,  development  of  Instructional 
materlalB,  and  State  administration 
leadership.'  Ptre  percent  of  the  total 
funds  appBOprlated  are  set  apart  for  the 
purpoee  «f  enabling  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  make  grants  to  State 
boards,  to  ooUeces.  universities,  and 
other  pubhe  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies or  Institutions  or.  with  the  approval 
of  the  State  boards,  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  developing  materials,  con- 
ducting research,  carrying  out  pilot  proj- 
ects for  the  special  needs  of  youths — 
partlculazir  youths  in  economically  de- 
pressed areas  and  youths  having  special 
academic  or  other  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  not  speak  in  great- 
er detail  ooQceming  the  various  provi- 
sions of  HH.  4955.  Others  who  follow 
are  better  qnallfied  to  explain  its  various 
sections.  I  shall  make  two  or  three  gen- 
eral obeenratknis  about  this  bill,  however. 
In  the  fitst  place,  nn.  4955  builds  well 
on  foundations  already  found  trust- 
worthy by  time.  By  that  I  mean  that 
these  provMoas  strengthen  ideas  and 
goals  already  proved  effective  but  over- 
taxed through  limitations  on  funds  or 
technicalities.  The  new  provisions  are 
new  appUeations  of  basic  principles  that 
remain  valkL  Programs  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  1917  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  be  adequate  for  the  demands 
of  1963.  New  terms  and  new  policies 
reflect  our  different  dilemmas;  there  Is 
the  solid  assurance,  borne  out  by  past 
history,  tbat  we  can  effectively  meet  our 
demands  by  increasing  our  efforts  in  the 
field  of  ToeaUonai  education. 

Second.  I  must  point  out  that,  in  terms 
of  cost,  the  proposals  are  modest  in  size. 
The  President's  Panel  of  Consiiltants 
recommended  a  Federal  expenditure  of 
$400  mllUon  a  year  to  meet  the  immedi- 
ate needs  of  vocational  education.  The 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
agreed  that  this  was  a  reasonably  accu- 
rate measure  of  the  need  for  activity. 
but  a  majority  felt  that  it  would  be 
administratively  Impossible  to  immedi- 
ately expand  present  programs  to  such 
a  magnitude.  Thus  the  bill  calls  for  a 
graduated  expenditure  of  only  $45  mil- 
lion in  the  first  year;  then  $90  million 
and  $135  million  in  the  next  2  years, 
respectively;  and  finally.  $180  million  in 
the  fourth  and  following  years.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  are  modest  proposals,  in 
terms  of  Immediate  need  and  in  terms 
of  investment  for  the  future  of  our  econ- 
omy and  of  our  young  people.  These 
Bimis  can  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion be  considered  excessive. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  approve 
House  Resolution  4<9.  providing  for  3 
hours  of  debs^  on  HR.  4955,  and  mak- 
ing in  order  the  consideration  of  a  com- 
mittee substitute  amendment  as  the 
original  bill  as  described  in  House  Reso- 
lution 460. 

All  of  us  here  today  must  realize  that 
what  we  say  will  be  meaningless  unless 
we  are  able  to  pass  this  bill.    I  hope  that 


no  Member  will  kill,  or  Jeopardize  the  life 
of  this  bill  by  offering  the  so-called  Pow- 
ell amendment  to  it.  In  my  Judgment, 
that  amendment  would  hurt  the  bill.  I 
beUeve  it  would  kill  it.  It  would  make  it 
Impossible  in  this  time  of  stress  and 
strain  for  many  true  friends  of  voca- 
tional education  to  vote  for  the  bill.  I 
oppose  the  Powell  amendment.  This  bill 
should  not  be  made  a  vehicle  of  racial 
agitation.  I  shall  vote  against  it  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  if  It  Ls  offered.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  Powell  amendment  if  It 
Is  made  a  part  of  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that 
people  of  all  races,  colors,  and  creeds  will 
reap  great  benefits  under  this  bill. 

The  addition  of  the  Powell  amendment 
will  prevent  both  the  minorities,  and  the 
majority  of  our  population  from  obtain- 
ing the  help  that  this  biU  wiU  bring. 

Before  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
compliment  and  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  PxRicnrs]  who 
will  bring  this  new  vocational  education 
bill  to  the  floor  after  the  rule  on  it  is 
adopted.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Perkins  1  ts  the  author  and  chief 
sponsor  of  the  bill.  He  is  a  tower  of 
strength  in  the  field  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  in  the  field  of  education 
generally  in  this  country.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  10  years  with  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins] 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  from  1951  to  1960.  I  know  at 
first  hand  of  his  dedication  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  he  represents  and. 
Indeed,  of  all  the  people  of  this  country. 
I  spent  many  years  working  on  what  be- 
came the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958.  He  and  I  worked  side  by  side  to 
bring  about  the  psissage  of  that  act.  We 
not  only  worked  to  pass  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  but  we  worked  also 
to  pass  Public  Law  565  which  has  meant 
so  much  in  the  expansion  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  in  this  country;  we  worked 
side  by  side  to  pass  the  teacher  training 
law  for  mentally  retarded  children. 
Now,  today.  I  again  stand  with  my  friend. 
Carl  Perkins,  In  urging  the  adoption  of 
this  great  piece  of  legislation  which  bears 
his  name.  This  bill  Is  a  landmark  in 
education.  I  think  It  may  well  be  the 
most  Important  piece  of  legislation  this 
session  of  Congress  will  consider. 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  quonim 
Is  not  present. 

Mr  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No    1141 

Abemethy  Ore*n.  Oreg  Miller.  Calif 

Baring  Oriff.n  .Miller.  N  Y. 

BaCtln  Oubtier  Mlnsball 

Belcher  Jones.  Ala  Nedzl 

BlatnlK  Jones.  Mo  O'Brien.  Ill 

Buckley  KUbum  Rains 

Oolmer  Knox  Rhod««,  Arte 

Cramer  Macdonaid  Rogers.  Ttx. 

Erlns  Martin.  Maiw.  Rou-ih 

Pvtqua  Meadar  Bchneebell 


Bbelley  Van  Pelt 

Sbeppard  VUuon 

Thompson.  N  J.  Wallhauser 
Trimble  Wliltt«n 

UUniAn  WllUama 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  392 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 
OP  1963 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
considering  House  Resolution  469.  pro- 
viding for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
4955. 

Mr.  BROWTJ  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, my  colleague  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules  [Mr.  Elliott],  has  very  ably  and 
very  well  described  this  legislation  and 
the  resolution  which  makes  in  order  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  4955  with  3  hours 
general  debate. 

I  shall  not  discuss  all  the  details  ol 
this  legislation.  Instead.  I  will  discuss 
it  from   a   different   viewpoint  entirely. 

Many  of  you  who  have  served  with  me 
Uiroughout  the  years  know  I  have  not 
been  enamored  of  most  of  the  Federal 
aid  to  education  measures  or  bills  that 
have  been  introduced  in  this  House.  Yet, 
I  feel  this  is  a  type  and  a  kind  of  an 
education  bill  that  is  entitled  to  full  con- 
sideration by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  one  that  may  prove  to  be  the 
best  and  most  necessary  piece  of  educa- 
tional legislation  to  come  before  the  Con- 
gress in  this  session. 

It  Is  true  it  does  contain  certain  pro- 
visions for  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local 
schools.  But,  it  is  also  true,  as  has  been 
so  ably  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  that  for  nearly  50  years- 
more  than  40  years — we  have  had  in  this 
country  a  vocational  education  act,  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act.  under  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  contributed 
through  the  States  to  the  various  schools 
of  this  country,  primarily  to  aid  in  train- 
ing students  in  agriculture;  and  a  littie 
later  on  the  Congress  again  approved  the 
idea  of  Federal  aid  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  form  of  the  George-Barden 
Act.  And,  it  is  true,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Eluott]  has  ex- 
plained to  you.  that  tills  bill  does  call 
for  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funds  which  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
various  States  for  educational  purposes 

At  the  present  time,  and  for  some  time 
In  the  past,  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  furnishing  Federal  aid,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and 
the  George  Barden  Act,  about  $57  million 
a  year  to  the  States  to  carry  on  voca- 
tional education  under  the  provisions  ot 
those  two  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  provide  for 
the  extension,  the  expansion,  or  the 
spread,  of  vocational  education  activities 
of  the  various  States  in  their  local  school 
districts,  at  an  expense  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  some  $450  million  that 
would  be  authorized  under  this  bUl.  but 
not  necessarily  actually  spent,  because  *s 
I  understand  it.  the  Committee  on  Ap- 


propriations would  still  have  control  over 
the  amount  appropriated,  based  upon 
the  showing  which  would  be  made  as  to 
the  needs  for  the  use  of  all  the  money. 
This  would  be  some  $450  million  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  $57  million  each  year 
for  vocational  education  used  during  the 
next  4  years  in  the  various  States,  with 
the  money  going  to  the  States,  with  the 
States  to  control  the  spending  of  such 
money  over  the  broad  field  of  vocational 
education 

Mr.  Speaker.  $450  million,  my  friends, 
1.S  a  lot  of  money  in  any  language.    Yet, 
sometimes  when  we  stop  to  think  for  a 
moment  as  to  what  is  done  here  at  this 
Capitol  and  in  this  very  chamber  itself, 
$450  million  is  not  as  much  as  some  of 
us  think.     Why,  bless  your  hearts,  this 
bill  would  provide  $450  million  for  a  vo- 
cational  education  program  over  a  4- 
year  period  to  take  yoimg  men  and  young 
women  off  the  streets  and  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  learn  a  trade  or  to  equip 
themselves  to  make  a  living,  but  not  to 
send   them   out   into   the   woods  for   6 
months  has  has  been  proposed  in  some 
legislation   pending   before   this   House. 
but  to  fit  them  for  life's  work.    Compare 
that,  if  you  please,  with  the  $450  million 
that  was  Included  in  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  that  was  wanted  for  that  pur- 
pose.   To  give  what?    About  25,000  jobs, 
I  believe,  temporarily.     Compare  It.  If 
you  please,  with  the  $450  million  that 
was  spent  in  1  year  for  the  accelerated 
pubUc  works  program— that  much  each 
year— to  give  less  employment,  and  tem- 
porarily only.    Compare  it.  if  you  please. 
with  the  amount  that  we  pay  in  Federal 
unemployment  benefits. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  stop  and 
think  a  moment.  Why,  this  very  body 
I  am  addressing  now  Just  last  week,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  that  have  been 
furnished  me.  if  they  are  correct,  as  I 

believe  they  are,  voted  overwhelmingly 

not  with  my  vote,  but  overwhelmingly 

to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  $2,087 
million  in  a  single  year  for  a  moon  shot; 
to  see  whether  or  not  we  can  put  a  man 
on  the  moon  when  we  do  not  know  now 
whether  we  can  or  we  cannot,  or  what 
we  would  do  with  him  if  we  got  him 
there,  or  how  much  it  might  be  worth 
to  us,  when  we  are  told  that  It  will  cost 
a  total  of  from  $20  to  $40  bUllon 
to  do  that.  That  is  for  a  single  year— 
$2,087  miUlon  in  direct  funds  for  that 
purpose,  and  not  to  count  nor  take  into 
consideration,  or  add  to.  that  huge 
amount  of  money  that  was  spent,  or  Is 
being  spent,  or  being  authorized  to  be 
spent,  for  supplemental  efforts  thai 
would  aid  that  moon  shot  program  and, 
actually,  not  counting  what  is  being  done 
by  the  military  that  will  be  of  benefit  to 
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it 

I  am  wondering  how  we  fix  values  in 
our  own  minds.  I  am  wondering  how 
we  decide  just  how  taxpayers'  money 
shall  be  spent,  and  whether  we  should 
or  should  not  spend  some  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  do  the  things  experi- 
ence has  taught  us,  because  we  have  had 
over  40  years'  experience  with  this  voca- 
tional education  thing,  that  prepares 
men  and  women  to  go  out  and  earn  a 
livelihood,  to  become  self-supporting 
citizens,    to    contribute    to    their    best 


society,  to  their  government,  and  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole  whether 
or  not  that  Is  the  best  way  to  spend  some 
of  the  tax  money  that  has  been  allotted 
to  us.  We  have  not  always  done  very 
good  in  husbanding  the  money  of  i,he 
American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  that  reason  I  Rm 
going  to  support  this  legislation,  if  it  in- 
cludes by  the  time  it  winds  its  way 
through  all  legislative  maneuvering  on 
the  floor,  if  it  contains  the  amendments 
I  feel  it  should  contain  and  which  I  un- 
derstand will  be  offered.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  reason  why  it  should  not  contain 
certain  amendments  that  will  be  offered. 
I  believe  it  has  the  support  of  most  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 

I  believe  what  we  spend  on  this  pro- 
gram will  be  actually  an  investment  of 
far  greater  concern  than  money  we  are 
spending  on  a  great  many  other  projects. 
I  can  name  a  great  many  of  them  for  you. 
if  I  should  take  the  time  to  do  so.    We 
are  very  liberal  with  about  everything 
under  the  sun.  and  every t)ody  under  the 
sun,  except  perhaps  the  things  right  in 
front  of  our  eyes  that  we  now  see  here. 
I  am  not  interested  in  establishing  a 
Domestic  Peace  Corps  for  sending  a  lot 
of  people  out  through  the  cities  and  the 
countryside  to  try  to  tell  the  youth  of 
America  what  they  ought  to  do  and  how 
they  ought  to  live.     Instead  I  like  the 
idea  of  giving  our  youth  an  opportunity 
to  learn  for  themselves  how  to  live  by 
getting  the  opportunity   to  secure  the 
training  they  need,  by  being  urged  to  go 
to  school,  and  to  take  job  training  or 
what  have  you. 

Just  stop  and   think  for  a  moment. 
Unemployment  rampant?     Yes,  and  we 
have  spent  billions  on  it.    Yet  if  you  go 
out  and  try  to  find  somebody  to  do  a  job 
of  painting  on  your  house  or  to  repair 
your  radio  or  television,  or  your  automo- 
bile, you  will  find  that  we  now  have  a 
shortage  of  skilled  workers  in  this  coun- 
try.   We  need  to  take  these  young  peo- 
ple and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  get 
an  education,  and  if  for  nothing  else,  to 
learn  a  trade  so  they  may  earn  their  own 
living,  and  become  self-supporting  and 
perhaps  even  make  more  money  than 
you  or  I,  because  many  of  those  who 
become  skilled  in  the  various  trades  are 
highly  paid.    I  am  thinking  of  printers 
and  other  craftsmen,  all  in  short  sup- 
ply because  we  have  not  had  the  techni- 
cal schools,  we  have  not  had  the  local 
schools,  the  high  schools  and  colleges, 
to  prepare  them.    Somebody  spoke  about 
the  Ph.  D.'s,  and  that  we  may  have  too 
many  Ph.   D.'s.  but  not  enough  good 
craftsmen.    Perhaps  we  had  better  start 
at  the  bottom  and  go  on  up  from  there. 
This  is  the  way  to  start,  right  here  by 
enacting  legislation  of  this  sort. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  believing  as  I  do 
that  great  things  start  quite  often  with 
hiunble  beginnings,  that  I  am  going  to 
support  this  legislation,  and  I  am  going 
to  urge  everyone  who  is  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice  to  give  attention  to  the  de- 
bate and  discussion  on  it.  I  think  you 
win  find  It  worthwhile. 

You  will  see  it  does  lead  to  control  of 
vocational  education  within  the  State 
and  local  communities,  and  I  am  rather 
proud  ot  the  fact  I  am  able  to  stand  here 


in  the  well  of  the  House  today  to  say  that 
my  own  State  of  Ohio  has  been  leading 
the  way,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  States 
of  the  Union,  in  furnishing  vocational 
education  and  in  giving  technical  assist- 
ance through  many  of  our  high  schools 
staying  open  at  night,  along  with  many 
of  our  technical  schools,  and  with  in- 
dustry sending  their  workmen  to  such 
schools  so  that  they  may  better  them- 
selves by  preparing  for  higher  positions 
We   have   created   a   new   climate   in 
Ohio  in  the  last  year  or  so  as  a  result  of 
such  cooperation.     So  I  think  I  know 
from  experience  in  my  own  State  what 
can  be  done  and  what  will  be  done  if  this 
kind  of  program  is  put  into  effect. 

Remember,  this  money  is  furnished  to 
each  State  under  this  bill  on  a  matehing 
basis;  the  State  or  local  school  district 
must  meet  its  share  of  the  cost  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  year.     Together 
through   the   Federal   Government  and 
the  State  and  local  communities  working 
together,  this  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
a  great  many  young  people  who  need  to 
be  trained  in  the  various  skills  will  be 
answered  and  will  be  answered  promptly. 
It  will  not  take  7,  8. 10,  15.  or  20  years,  as 
some  people  insist  with  regard  to  other 
legislative  bills   which   come   before   us 
when  they  talk  about  how  you  want  to 
send  someone  through  15  or  20  years  of 
college.    What  most  people  need  now  is 
to  learn  things  which  may  take  3  to  6 
months  to  learn,  and  none  over  a  year. 
Much  of  it  will  take  far  less  time  than 
that.    It  can  be  done,  and  will  be  done, 
if  we  have  the  right  sort  of  cooperation 
and  the  right  sort  of  supervision.    I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  is  at  least  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Speaker. 
this  is  the  vocational  education  bill.    I 
am  usually  opposed  to  Federal  aid  to 
education  largely  because  I  believe  there 
is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  bureaus 
administering  those  programs  to  get  con- 
trol of  local  education  and  the  local  cur- 
riculum,   and   that   is   something   that 
many  of  us  think  should  be  left  to  the 
local  communities,  that  is,  to  guide  the 
curriculum  and  the  method  of  educating 
the  youth.    However,  vocational  educa- 
tion is  something  that  has  been  going  on 
in   this   Government  for  many,   many 
years,  as  you  all  know.    This  is  a  sup- 
plemental authorization  for  further  aid 
for  vocational  education.    This  is  a  thing 
that  is  very  much  desired  and  is  very 
much  needed.    We  are  contributing  and 
the  States  and  communities   are  con- 
tributing billions  of  dollars  to  educate 
people  to  do  white-collar  work,    ir  we 
keep  on  that  trend,  the  time  is  going  to 
come  when  there  will  not  be  anyone  left 
to  draw  the  water  and  chop  the  wood 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  could 
be  usefully   occupied   If  they  had  the 
proper  skills.    This  is  what  this  program 
is  designed  to  do  and  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  vote  for  this  bill.    But  there  are  fea- 
tures in  it  that  I  do  not  think  ought  to 
be  in  it.    I  think  you  will  find  them  in 
every  one  of  these  educational  bills  and 
many  other  pieces  of  legislation  where 
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the  Federal  Oovcmment  is  giving  back 
to  the  Statw  some  Uttle  pittance  of  the 
money  that  ther  have  taken  away  from 
them  and  wbczv  they  want  to  keep  their 
hand  on  tbe  administration  of  it.  There 
la  ao  mueta  redtape  and  there  are  so 
many  reporti  to  be  made  and  so  many 
conditions  to  be  met  by  the  States  that 
It  Involves  a  lot  of  useless  work.  I  do 
ru}t  know  why. 

I  have  never  understood  why  Congress 
and  Uie  ICcmbers  of  Congress  are  un- 
wlHing  to  trust  the  States  that  elect 
them  to  the  Confess.  Why  could  we 
not  have  a  little  conAdence  in  our  States 
that  they  win  do  the  right  thing  and 
spend  this  money  in  the  way  Intended? 
But  apparently  we  do  not. 

There  are  provisions  In  this  bill  that 
go  far  beyood  the  necessary  policing  of 
these  programs.  I  am  going  to  come  to 
that  in  a  minute,  but  before  I  do,  I  want 
to  say  this.  ICr.  Speaker.  I  am  told  that 
there  will  be  offered  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Powell  amendment  to  this 
bill.  There  are  a  lot  of  us  who  want  to 
vote  for  this  bilL  To  offer  that  amend- 
ment, if  it  is  adopted,  simply  means  that 
you  are  rfiminuhiny  the  chances  of  this 
bin  passing  the  Congress,  because  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  who  cannot  vote  for 
it  with  that  provision  in  It.  But  that 
is  the  reaponslbility  of  the  people  who 
are  fostering  that  amendment. 

There  Is  not  any  use  In  offering  that 
amendment  because  that  same  commit- 
tee I  am  told.  Is  prepared  to  report  such 
a  bill  which  Incorporates  the  whole  of 
the  Powell  amendment  and  you  will  have 
It,  generally  speaking,  over  everything. 

There  Is  a  second  reason  why  you  do 
not  need  to  put  it  on  there.  The  Presi- 
dent has  issued  an  Executive  order,  as 
you  all  know,  putting  all  housing  under 
the  Powell  amendment,  although  Con- 
gress had  refused  to  do  It  And  more 
lately  the  President  Issued  an  Executive 
order  or  had  one  Issued,  putting  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  under  the 
Powell  amendment,  although  Congress 
did  not  do  It  Why  not  Just  have  him 
Issue  the  Executive  order  and  say.  "This 
is  going  to  be  the  law  from  now  on  out ; 
Congress  does  not  have  to  pass  it  I  will 
pass  it- 
Why  do  you  want  to  do  If*  Are  you 
trying  to  defeat  this  bill?  it  does  not 
seem  to  make  sense  to  me. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  I  want 
to  say  about  the  bm  itself,  and  then  i 
am  going  to  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  Louisiana.  This  is  the  only  piece  of 
legislation  I  ever  saw  where  they  have 
not  only  the  Bureau  that  is  going  to  ex- 
ercise poUce  powers  over  the  program, 
but  two  advisory  committees,  not  one. 
over  the  same  bOl.  How  many  of  you 
know  that  that  Is  in  the  bill?  What  U 
the  sense  of  It?  If  you  have  a  copy  of  the 
bill  before  yoo.  look  at  it  and  you  will 
find  on  page  ft3  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Vocational  Education,  established  in 
the  Office  of  Education  and  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Advls(M7  Committee." 
Then  two  or  three  pages  later  you  find 
again  that  tbc  Seeretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall,  during  1966. 
appoint  an  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Educatlea  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viewing the  administration  of  the  act 


Now  you  have  two  advisory  committees 
on  top  of  the  Of&ce  of  Education  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Why  throw  that  money  away. 
I  wonder?  Because  in  each  one  of  these 
you  provide  for  the  appointment  of  12 
commissioners,  and  each  one  of  those 
receives  $75  a  day  and  any  employee  help 
they  need;  $75  a  day  for  2  commis- 
sions of  12  each  means  $1,800  a  day  as 
the  money  that  is  so  badly  needed  for 
education  that  you  are  going  to  throw 
away  in  this  kind  of  bill. 

Why  do  we  have  to  deal  with  tlial  kind 
of  foolishness,  anyway?  I  hope  the 
House  will  knock  out  those  provisions. 
This  bill  is  something  tiiat  Is  needed  and 
is  well  worthwhile.  It  supplements  a 
program  we  already  have.  Why  fill  it  up 
with  a  lot  of  gobbledegook  and  unusual 
expenditure  of  public  money  that  could 
better  be  spent  on  the  education  of  our 
people? 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HlfcBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  becau.se  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  that  he  has 
made,  imd  with  particular  reference  to 
the  Presidential  Executive  orders  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  you  look  at  the  hLstory 
of  what  has  Rone  on  In  Congress  in  re- 
cent years,  it  is  really  not  necessary  for 
us  to  legislate  at  all.  because  all  the  Pres- 
ident has  to  do  and  is  dolnp  is  to  issue 
Executive  orders  negating  the  action  of 
Congress  and  voiding  the  policies  of  Con- 
gress in  every  instance,  and  particularly 
in  Instances  which  funds  are  shared  by 
a  State. 

With  the  broad  powers  which  arc  con- 
tained In  these  Executive  orders,  it  does 
not  make  one  tinker's  dam  about  what 
we  do  about  the  so-called  Powell  amend- 
ment here  The  Executive  order  would 
be  immediately  Issued  putting  it  Into 
effect,  as  It  has  been  put  Into  effect  In 
civil  defense  and  many  other  areas, 
though  the  Congress  has  time,  and  time. 
and  time  again  rejected  this  proposal. 
The  Executive  order  supersedes  the  will 
of  the  Congress,  and  we  may  as  well  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  we  are  living  under 
executive  direction,  Executive  flat,  con- 
trary to  what  the  Conpress  projxjses.  It 
Is  about  time  we  do  something  about  It. 

I  hope  as  many  of  you  Members  as 
possible  will  be  on  the  floor  tomorrow 
when  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  RrvTRSl  and  the  gentlem.-in 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  WagconwirI  dis- 
cuss the  Gesell  report  which  puts  Into 
effect  the  very  controversial  Public  Ac- 
commodations Act  which  Ls  now  before 
the  Congress  for  consideration.  It  has 
already  been  put  into  effect  by  the  order. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  very  informa- 
tive remarks  of  my  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama and  my  colleagues  from  Virginia 
and  Ohio  there  is  very  little  I  oould  add 
as  to  the  basic  provisions  in  the  bill 
There  are.  however,  several  side  issues 
that  have  presented  themselves  and  upon 
wiiich  I  would  like  to  comment  View- 
ing the  legislative  procedure  perspective- 


ly.  I  want  to  make  a  comment,  too,  in 
reference  to  the  bill  Itself. 

I  was  called  off  the  floor  briefly  during 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Elliott]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  BbownI.  but  I  am  sure 
it  has  been  stated  that  the  amounts  In 
this  bill  do  not  represent  all  the  money 
that  will  be  available  for  spending  for 
vocational  education. 

I  think  the  House  should  be  reminded 
that  there  Is  a  continuing  authorization 
of  $57  million  a  year  for  several  existing 
vocational  programs,  and  that  the 
amount  contained  in  this  bill,  whatever 
it  might  eventually  be.  will  be  not  In  lieu 
of,  but  in  addition  to  the  existing  author- 
ization. 

Now  that  is  academic.  What  I  think 
should  be  stated.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this. 
I  have  been  advised  that  the  other  body 
has  deferred  further  consideration  of  a 
sunilar  bill  to  see  what  action  the  House 
win  take  on  this  vocational  training  bill. 
I  am  advised  that  some  hearings  have 
been  held  and  some  amendments  offered 
to  S.  580.  Those  amendments  have  been 
discussed,  but  no  action  has  been  taken 
on  the  amendments,  pending  the  action 
of  the  House. 

Now  what  do  these  amendments  do? 
I  can  answer  that  very  briefly.  They 
simply  double  the  amount  of  money  be- 
ing authorized  in  the  bill  we  are  debat- 
ing today.  What  I  want  to  say  to  the 
membership  is  this,  as  the  gentlemen 
who  have  preceded  me  in  this  well  today 
have  already  said.  I  am  supporting  this 
bill  in  Its  present  authorization.  How- 
ever, Lf  the  other  body,  as  it  very  well 
might  do  in  view  of  what  has  been  done 
in  the  previous  session  and  what  I  un- 
derstand Is  being  discussed  In  the  com- 
mittee— if  the  other  body  doubles  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  going  to  be 
made  available  each  year.  I  shall  object 
to  this  bill  going  to  conference.  It  will 
come  back  to  the  Rules  Committee  be- 
fore It  goes  to  conference.  Now  it  may 
get  a  rule.  That  shall  he  determined 
later.  Nevertheless.  I  want  to  state  as 
clearly  and  as  emphatically  as  I  can. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  think  the  amount 
contained  in  this  bill  Is  well  justified. 
This  program  is  in  the  public  Interest 
but  the  fact  that  $45  million  Is  good 
now  does  not  mean  that  $108  million 
for  fiscal  year  1964  will  be  better.  I 
think  the  House  should  be  cautioned  In 
this  respect. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  think  there  is  grave  doubt 
that  they  can  lise  $45  million  in  the 
first  year,  but  I  think  the  program  is 
Important  enough  that  we  ought  to  give 
them  at  least  that  much  leeway.  But 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  go  beyond 
that,  and  I  hope  we  will  stand  firm  if, 
as  I  understand,  the  other  body  does 
add  more  money. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  wiU  say  that  my  ap- 
preiienslon  and  caution  go  beyond  fiscal 
year  1»64.  There  are  three  additional 
fiscal  years  provided  for  in  tills  bill,  and 
I  am  advised  that  all  of  these  amounts 
could  possibly  be  doubled.    I  shall  fur- 
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ther  object,  I  may  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  If  the  other 
body  proceeds  in  its  Judganent  to  double 
the  amounts  being  authorized  for  fiscal 
years  1965.  1966.  and  1067. 

Mr.  OOODELL.    I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman on  that  too. 

Mr.  AVERY.    I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's assurances. 

Mr.  Speaker,   with   reference  to  the 
other  matter  that  has  been  discussed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and  to  some 
extent  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio — 
the  possibility  of  an  antidiscrimination 
amendment  being  added  when  this  bill 
is  being  considered  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole — I   do  not   know   that  such  an 
amendment  should  be  referred  to  as  the 
Powell  amendment.     I  do  not  want  to 
subtract  or  detract  any  dignity  from  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  regarding  the 
assignment  of.  or  credit  for,  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  sure  that  as  tills  amendment 
is  read  in  the  CoifOREssioNAL  Record,  it 
will  not  be  referred  to  as  the  Powell 
amendment.   When  this  bill  was  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  pointed  out 
that  I  thought  it  was  i-ather  strange  that 
we  had  both  tiiis  vocational  bill  and  a 
Federal  aid  for  college  facilities  bill  be- 
fore the  committee  with  no  antidiscrimi- 
nation amendments  from  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  then  we 
And  that  a  simple  extension  of  Public 
Uw  874.  a  program  that  has  been  con- 
unually   reauthorized   by   the  Congress 
since   1946.    has    an   antidiscrimination 
amendment  in  it    Regardless  of  which 
side  of  this  issue  you  are  on.  you  cannot 
help  but  agree  with  me  that  at  least  we 
have   to    be    consistent     Either    Uiere 
should  be  an  antidiscrimination  amend- 
ment in  this  bill  and  In  the  college  facili- 
ties bill  on  which  we  began  hearings  this 

morning— and  I  Uiink  there  should  be 

or  that  provision  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  impacted  areas  bUL 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  of  the  morning 
papers,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  RoossviLTl  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  if  an  antidiscrimination  amendment 
were  added  by  the  House  to  this  voca- 
Uonal  education  bill,  such  an  amendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  defeating  the 

Now.  I  ask  you  very  simply.  What  kind 
of  a  dilemma  have  we  developed  for  our- 
selves? I  am  sure  that  every  Member  on 
this  floor  has  received  a  request  for  an 
audience  from  a  representative 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  ^g'wnffss  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  left? 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Six 

nilnutes. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self as  much  time  as  I  may  consume,  but 
Qot  to  exceed  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  every  Member— 
I  wlu  repea^-l  think  every  Member  of 
the  House  has  received  a  request  for  an 
audience  from  a  represenUUve  of  the 
^AACP  organisation  in  his  State  to  ask 
support  for  the  civil  rights  bin. 

Now.  how  in  the  world  can  we  Justify 
leaving  the  antidiscrimination  clause  out 
01  this  bill  With  this  entire  Issue  squarely 
oefore  Congress  and  being  debated  by 
two  committees  in  the  other  body  and 
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I  think  also  by  two  committees  in  this 
body.  How  can  debate  on  a  simple  bill 
like  this  prompt  a  strong  advocate  of 
dvfl  rights  such  as  the  gentleman  from 
Califomla  [Mr.  Roossvslt],  to  say  that 
if  we  tie  that  amendment  onto  this  bill 
we  will  destroy  the  bill  ? 

Now,  I  am  Just  not  able  to  understand 
the  logic  of  such  a  conclusion.     Either 
a  civil  rights  provision  is  right  or  it  is 
wrong.     It  is  just  as  simple  at  that.     If 
it  is  right  In  the  bill  which  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  if  It  is  right  in  the  bill  which 
the  President  has  sent  to  Congress,  it  is 
right  in  the  bill  we  are  debating  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  go  just  one  step 
further.     My  committee  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,   the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Smith],  is  on  the  floor,  and 
I  reluctantly  find  myself  in  opposition  or 
taking  exception  to  some  of  the  positions 
that  are  enunciated  by  him.    I  do  not 
do  this  very  often,  but  in  this  particular 
case  I  must,  not  on  the  issue  of  civil 
rights,   but  on   a  matter   of   legislative 
principle.    Relative  to  the  assumption  of 
our  responsibility,  or  the  delegation  of 
that  responsibility  to  the  Executive.  I 
cannot  agree  with  him   that  Congress 
does  not  need  to  take  a  position  as  far  as 
an  antidiscrimination  amendment  In  this 
bill.    As  I  understand  his  position,  the 
problem  will  merely  be  solved  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive.    This  is  clearly  a  responsibility 
of   the   House   of   Representatives   and 
every  Member  should  vote  his  or  her 
conviction,   whether  he  supports   it   or 
whether  he  does  not.    I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  logical  reasoning  where- 
by we  can  say  we  are  "Pontius  Pilates," 
and  wash  our  hands  of  this,  and  let  this 
issue   be   taken   care   of  down  at    1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
'Mr.   CONTE.    Mr.   Speaker,   will  the 
gentl«nan  yield? 

*    Bfr.    AVERY.    Yes.    I    yield    to    the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Commend  the  gentleman  for  his  excel- 
lent presentation  here  today  and  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
remarks  in  regards  to  the  aintldlscrlmi- 
natory  amendment.    If  we  do  what  the 
previous  speaker  from  Louisiana  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  advocate  we 
would  pass  this  on  to  the  President  to 
issue  an  Executive  order— what  we  would 
be  doing  is  shunting  our  responsibility 
to  the  executive  branch  of  Government. 
We  have  a  responsibility  here  today  to 
act  on  this  issue  and  if  we  do  not  put  an 
antldlscrlminatory  clause  in  this  voca- 
Uonal  education  bill  which  I  stand  100 
percent  behind,  what  we  are  doing  here 
today  is  telling  the  young  folk  in  some 
parts  of  this  country.  If  your  skin  does 
not  hanwn  to  be  white  you  are  not  going 
to  boieflt  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  want  to  commend  again 
the     gentleman     from     Kansas     [Mr 

AVMY]. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ifaasachuaetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  observers  and  commentators 
who  subaerlbe  to  the  big  fljending  phi- 
losophy have  erlticised  this  body  and  the 
other  body  for  not  moving  expeditiously 
These  obeerren  further  assert  that  the 
BSxaoutive  was   therefore   prompted   to 


take  the  initiative  and  submit  various 
proposals  to  get  the  country  moving 
again.  We  have  been  accused  of  not 
living  up  to  our  re^xinsibillties.  This 
18  why  the  Congress  lias  not  been  as 
effective  and  dominant  as  was  intended 
by  those  who  drafted  the  Constitution 
€Iere  is  the  test  today.  Do  we  live  up 
to  our  constitutional  responsibilities  or 
do  we  not? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Madden]. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  committee  for  bringing 
this  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
today.  The  sum  and  substance  of  this 
bill  Is  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  un- 
skilled workers  in  this  coimtry  today  will 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  tills  legis- 
lation and  they  will  in  future  years  fill 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  available 
skilled  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4955,  now  under 
consideration,  is  much  needed  and  too 
long  delayed  legislation  to  reUeve  the 
critical  shortage  of  vocational  educa- 
tion schools  and  facilities  for  millions  of 
unemployed  youths  and  adults  tiirough- 
out  the  Nation. 

As  far  back  as  1917  when  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  was  enacted,  the  Congress 
recognized  the  need  for  vocational  edu- 
cation in  agriculture,  trade,  and  indus- 
try, and  also  the  training  of  teachers 
for  such  programs.  Again  in  1946.  under 
the  George-Barden  Act,  and  also  in  1956 
and  1958,  the  Congress  provided  further 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  for 
vocational  education. 

During  the  last  20  years,  by  reason  of 
modem  inventions  and  aut<xnation.  and 
the  terrific  population  Increase,  we  find 
that  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  unem- 
ployment throughout  the  Natton  has  been 
that  many  of  our  unemployed  could  be 
given  work  if  they  were  equipped  through 
vocational  education  and  training  to  oc- 
cupy some  of  the  many  skilled  Jobs  and 
positions  that  employers  are  unable  to 
fill  because  of  the  scarcity  of  skilled 
workers.  The  Nation  today  has  a  de- 
plorable shortage  of  workers  who  are 
trained  in  skilled  trades.  The  operation 
of  this  bill  gives  the  control  of  tlie  voca- 
tional schools  to  each  State  which  takes 
advantage  of  the  program. 

On  February  20.  1961.  the  President 
ordered  the  appointment  of  an  advisory 
body  drawn  from  universities,  labor,  in- 
dustry, and  agriculture,  as  well  as  the 
lay  pubUc  for  the  purpoee  of  reviewing 
and  reevaluating  the  need  for  additional 
vocational  education  legislation.     This 
panel  recommended  that  vocational  edu- 
cation should  be  provided  in  order  to  ex- 
taid  opportunities  to  about  20  million 
college  graduates  and  adult  imemployed 
who  will  enter  the  labor  market  in  the 
1960's.    It  also  included  training  and  re- 
training for  millions  of  workers  whose 
slLill  in  work  knowledge  must  be  im- 
proved and  also  to  aid  those  who  lost 
jobs  because  of  automation  and  other 
economic  changes. 

The  panel  also  outlined  that  these 
educational  opportunities  must  be  equally 
available  regardless  of  race,  color, 
sex,  scholastic  abilities  or  place  of  resi- 
dence. Today's  labor  market  and  our 
present     imemployment     is     prtanarlly 
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cauaed  hooaiMO  of  the  rise  In  demand  of 
skilled  maivower  when  ao  many  millions 
of  unemidovwS  and  part-time  workers  do 
not  posse*  ttw  skilled  training  to  take 
Jobs  which  are  now  open  for  applicants. 

During  Ibe  last  50  years.  Bcience  has 
progressed  more  than  In  all  human 
history  and  M  percent  of  all  the  scien- 
tists who  ev«r  lived  are  alive  today.  Our 
scientific  production  is  held  back  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  skilled  technicians  and 
manpower  to  take  part  in  the  variety  of 
new  Jobs  and  functions  that  are  derived 
from  modem  scientific  discovery.  In 
engineering  alone,  it  is  estimated  that 
we  should  be  training  100.000  new  tech- 
nicians each  year  but  all  the  present 
program  la  turning  out  amounts  to  only 
about  30.000  annually.  The  number  of 
low-skUled  workers  is  rapidly  declining. 
There  was  a  drop  of  772.000  workers  in 
these  low-skilled  categories  In  manufac- 
turing between  1957  and  1962.  It  is  also 
estimated  that  the  professional  and  tech- 
nical worker*  will  rise  about  40  percent  in 
1970's  and  jobs  for  salesmen,  managers, 
and  proprietors  will  rise  above  20  per- 
cent. In  health  occupations,  we  have  a 
great  demand  for  skilled  workers  and 
this  will  continue  for  a  long  time  unless 
the  OoTemment  starts  programs  similar 
to  that  provided  in  this  legislation. 

Young  Americans,  to  the  number  of 
2  Ml  millioa  win  be  seeking  jobs  annually 
throughout  the  Nation  for  the  next  10 
years.  Thia  number  added  to  the  older 
workers  wbo  are  Idle  on  account  of  auto- 
mation makes  the  future  very  dismal  un- 
less a  Yocatiooal  education  program  of 
this  type  la  started  at  once. 

Section  4  of  this  bill  provides  Federal 
funds  may  be  used  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

First.  Vocational  education  for  per- 
sons attendizkg  high  school. 

Second.  Vocational  education  for  per- 
sons who  hare  completed  or  left  high 
school  and  who  are  available  for  full- 
time  study  in  preparation  for  entering 
the  labor  market 

Third.  Vocational  education  for  per- 
sons who  have  already  entered  the  labor 
market  and  who  need  training  or  re- 
training to  achieve  stability  or  advance- 
ment in  employment:  however,  no  per- 
son will  be  eligible  for  education  under 
this  provision  who  is  already  receiving 
training  allowances  under  the  Manpower 
I>evelopment  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 
the  Area  Development  Act.  or  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

Fourth.  Vocational  education  for  per- 
sons who  have  academic,  socioeconomic, 
or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them 
from  succeeding  In  the  regular  voca- 
tional education  program. 

Fifth.  Construction  of  area  vocational 
education  school  facilities. 

Sixth.  Anefnary  services  and  activities 
to  assure  quality  in  all  vocational  educa- 
tion prognuna  These  may  include  in- 
service  teaaher  training  and  supervision. 
program  evahiation,  special  demonstra- 
tion and  experimental  programs,  de- 
velopment of  instructional  materials,  and 
State  administration  and  leadership 

This  legidatlon  under  title  2  also  ex- 
tends vocational  education  for  practical 
nurses  training  and  for  other  skills  per- 
taining to  hospitalization  and  h«>aUh 
generally. 


I  wish  to  commend  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  for  the  outstanding 
work  they  have  done  over  the  past 
months  in  holding  hearings  to  bring  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
hope  this  legislation  is  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  Euid  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albsrti  .  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 
IN    THX    coMMirrxx    or    the    wholk 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  SpesUcer.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H  R  4955 >  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  quality  of  vocational  educa- 
tion and  to  expand  the  vocational  edu- 
cation opportunities  In  the  Nation. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.  H  R  4955.  with  Mr 
BoLLiNG  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  wa-s  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  POWELL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R. 
4955.  a  bill  to  strengthen  and  unprove 
the  quality  of  vocational  education  and 
to  expand  the  vocational  education  op- 
portunities in  the  Nation.  I  would  like 
to  inform  this  body  that  the  bill  comes 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  with  bipartisan  support. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  come  before  my  dlstm- 
guished  colleagues  today  to  present  for 
debate  and  action  our  first  major  edu- 
cation bill  for  the  88th  Congress.  We  are 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  dur- 
ing the  87th  Congress  when  nine  educa- 
tion laws  were  enacted.  These  laws  re- 
lated to  some  very  Important  areas  of 
educational  need  in  our  great  Nation.  In- 
cluding, first,  extension  of  the  Practical 
Nurses  Act;  second,  establishment  of  a 
teaching  hospital  for  Howard  Univer- 
sity: third,  enactment  of  the  first  legis- 
lation in  the  area  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, through  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act. 
fourth,  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
deaf  and  speech  pathologists  and  audi- 
ologlsts;  fifth,  increased  appropriations 
for  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  and  education  of  the  blind;  sixth, 
extension  of  the  National  Deferise  Edu- 
cation Act  and  Public  Laws  815  and  874; 
seventh;  amendments  to  title  n  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act;  eighth, 
provisions  for  captioned  films  for  the 
deaf;  and.  ninth,  amendments  to  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act. 

In  addition  to  these  nine  education 
laws  which  were  enacted  through  the 
energies  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  nine  other  laws  were  enacted 
relating  to  labor  legislation. 

Needless  to  say,  this  was  an  outstand- 
ini?  record — 18  laws  in  18  months— and 
'.vitliout  a  doubt,  this  committee  worked 


over  and  above  the  call  of  duty  in  order 
to  produce  at  such  a  high  level.  We  are 
grateful  to  you.  our  colleagues,  for  the 
support  you  gave  so  that  this  record 
might  be  mewle.  not  only  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Eklucatlon  and  Labor,  but  also 
for  the  Congress  of  the  Urvited  States  of 
America  and  for  the  people.  The  bill 
which  comes  to  you  today  for  your  con- 
sideration would  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  vocational  education 
and  expand  the  vocational  education 
opportunities  in  the  Nation.  This  is  the 
first  of  three  bills  which  we  expect  to 
have  for  your  deliberation  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress.  The 
other  two  bills  are  the  academic  facili- 
ties for  higher  education  and  extension 
of  the  laws  dealing  with  federally  im- 
pacted areas.  Other  legislation  to  which 
we  hope  you  will  give  your  undivided 
attention  and  support  are  the  youth  em- 
ployment opportunities;  special  educa- 
tion; adult  basic  education;  library 
services;  extension  of  the  juvenile  de- 
linquency legislation;  National  Service 
Corps;  amendments  to  the  National  De- 
fen.se  Education  Act;  and  possibly  some 
Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  and  general  university  ex- 
tension 

As  you  will  note,  these  pieces  of  legis- 
lation deal  only  with  education,  and 
since  my  committee  has  Jurisdiction  over 
labor  legislation  as  well,  you  may  expect 
other  bills  concerned  with  these  matters 
to  come  before  you  also  during  this  ses- 
sion, as  well  as  the  2d  session  of  the  88th 
Con'^ress. 

Vocational  education  acts  were  first 
inaugurated  46  years  ago  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  enactment  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

Except  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Georgc-Barden  Act,  there  have  been  few 
major  changes  in  the  vocational  educa- 
tion laws  In  our  land.  And  yet.  as  every- 
one present  knows,  no  aspect  of  Ameri- 
can life  has  changed  as  greatly  as  the 
vocational  education  opportunities  and 
technical  advances. 

Therefore,  vocational  education  need* 
no  defense  to  a  group  of  this  kind.  At 
automation  advances  in  factories  and 
offices  there  remain  fewer  Jobs  for  un- 
skilled workers  and  more  unfilled  jobs 
requiring  higher  levels  of  education. 
The  importance  of  skill  to  the  individ- 
ual is  obvious  and  paramount.  The  im- 
portance of  high  level  skilled  persons 
running  throughout  the  population  is 
equally  Important  to  the  Nation. 

Whether  we  are  thinking  of  the  tech- 
nological abilities  to  design  and  manu- 
facture missiles,  whether  we  are  talking 
of  office  and  clerical  skills,  or  whether  we 
are  talking  of  auto  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  home,  we  are  talking  of 
skills  needed  In  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  our  scientifically  oriented 
society. 

Without  a  doubt  Congress  must  a»- 
sume  its  rightful  role  in  the  relnterprc- 
tation  of  the  vocational  education  pro- 
gram to  meet  these  changes  of  our  so- 
ciety. In  his  message  to  Congress  on 
February  20.  1961.  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  said: 

The  National  Vocational  Education  Acta 
first  enacted  by  the  Congress  In  1917  an* 
Buboequently  amended,  have  provided  a  pro- 
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^am  ot  training  for  Industry,  agriculture. 
and  other  occupational  areas.  The  bsiie 
porpoae  ot  our  vocational  education  effort  Is 
sound.  •  •  •  However,  the  technological 
changes  which  have  occurred  In  all  oecupa- 
tlona  coll  for  a  review  and  reevaluatlon  of 
tl.e«e  acta,  with  a  view  toward  their 
modernlwitlon. 
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On  the  basis  of  this  consideration,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare was  requested  to  convene  an  ad- 
visory body  to  study  the  needs  of  voca- 
tional education.  This  panel  of  consul- 
tants, chaired  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Willis, 
identified  four  groups  of  individuals  for 
whom  additional  service  is  needed  in  vo- 
cational education: 

First.  The  young  people  in  high  school 
who  are  preparing  to  enter  the  labor 
market  or  who  become  homemakers; 

Second.  High  school  young  people 
with  academic  socioeconomic  or  other 
handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  suc- 
ceeding in  a  regular  education  program; 
Third.  The  young  people  and  adults 
who  have  completed  or  left  high  school 
and  who.  as  full-time  students,  are  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  labor  market;  and 

Fourth.  The  young  people  and  adults 
who  are  unemployed  or  who  have  worked 
but  who  need  training  or  retraining  to 
achieve  employment  stability. 

The  panel  also  recommended  that  first, 
vocational  education  be  made  available 
to  more  people.     Only  about  4  million 
persons   are   now   enrolled,   more  than 
half  of  whom  are  adults.    Second,  vo- 
cational  education   be  offered  in  more 
types  of  schools.     As  specialized  train- 
ing and  relatively  expensive  equipment 
is  involved,    the   development   of    area 
schools  would  allow  neighboring  school 
districts  to  Join  forces  in  support  of  TO- 
cational  programs  open  to  all  their  quail- 
fled  students.    Third,  vocational  training 
must  encompass  the  new  and  raaerglng 
occupations.    Under  existing  acts,  funds 
are  allotted   only  for  traditional  cate- 
gories such  as  agriculttire.   home  eco- 
nomics, trades  and  industries,  and  dis- 
tributive occupations;  if  programs  could 
not  be  confined  to  these  restrictive  defi- 
nitions, they  were  not  eligible  for  I>^ederal 
support.    Fourth,  more  rocationsJ  edu- 
cation programs  be  provided  for  young 
people   who   have   special   needs.    This 
(Troup  Includes  the  culturally  deprived. 
the   disadvantaged,    the   dropouts,   and 
youths    who    have    physical    or   mental 
handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  suc- 
ceeding in  the  traditional  vocational  pro- 
grams.    Restrictions    In    existing    laws 
have    prevented     vocational    educators 
from  developing  new  programs  to  pre- 
pare these  young  people  for  Jobs. 

H  R.  4955.  in  implementing  these  rec- 
ommendations, would  update  and  re- 
vamp one  of  the  most  importsmt  areas  of 
American  life.  I  feel  that  the  passage  of 
this  act  would  be  a  landmark  In  Ameri- 
can education  as  important  as  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 

At  the  present  time,  through  the 
Sniith-Hughes  and  George-Harden  Acts 
and  their  amendments,  and  title  VHI  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  the 
Congress  appropriates  funds  for  allot- 
ment to  the  several  States  to  assist  In 
the  promotion  and  further  development 
of  vocational  education.  These  funds 
tve  used  primarily  for  the  salaries  of  vo- 


cational teachers,  teacher  trainers,  su- 
pervisors and  directors  for  agriculture, 
trades  industry,  home  economics,  dis- 
tribute occupations,  fisheries,  practical 
nursing,  and  technicians.    The  laws  re- 
quire that  for  every  dollar  of  Federal 
vocational  education  funds  expended,  at 
least  $1  of  State  or  local  funds  must  be 
expended  for  the  same  purpose.    As  you 
know,  an  appropriation  is  made  for  each 
of   these   specific   categories   and   each 
State  is  allotted  a  fixed  sum,  by  formula. 
for  each  category,    it  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  a  State  board  of  vocational  edu- 
cation to  promote,  develop,  improve,  and 
supervise  vocational  education  programs 
within  its  State.    The  Ofl!lce  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  responsible  for 
administering  the  Federal  acts  in  co- 
operation with  the  States,  but  it  is  pro- 
hibited from  controlling  the  nature  of 
these  programs.    There  has  been  persist- 
ent growth  in  the  program  since  its  in- 
ception in  1917,  following  the  passage  of 
the  Federal  legislation  providing  funds 
for  the  promotion  of  vocational  educa- 
tloa    In  fact,  in  1918.  the  total  expendi- 
tures in  this  area  were  $3,039,061.15,  as 
against  a  total  of  $283,930,842.98  in  1962. 
Likewise  notable  is  the  fact   that  the 
Federal  share  has  proportionately  de- 
creased as  the  State  and  local  share  has 
increased  through  these  years.    For  ex- 
ample, in   1918.  the  Federal  share  was 
$832,436.82.  as  against  $2,206,534.33  ex- 
pended from  State  and  local  funds.    In 
1962.   the  Federal   share  equaled   $51  - 
438.073 JW  as  against  $232,492,769.08  from 
State  and  local  funds.    To  put  it  another 
way.     State     and     local     communities 
matched  Federal  funds  by  4  to  1. 

As  a  result.  Federal  funds  have  served 
as  a  stimulation  for  the  development  and 
expansion  of  programs  in  vocational 
education,  as  State  and  local  funds  have 
increasingly  borne  the  responsibility  for 
such  progress. 

Howeve.,  even  with  such  growth  in 
program  and  expenditure  of  funds,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  vocational  education 
program  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  new 
advancements    in    technological    voca- 
tional driversification.    As  we  view  the 
statistics  regarding  projections  in  man- 
power needs  for  the  future,  it  is  noted 
that  the  only  broad  industry  sector  in 
which  actual  decline  in  emplosmient  is 
expected  between  now  and   1975,  even 
under  conditions  of  generally  full  em- 
ployment, is  agriculture.     The  rise  in 
output  per  farmworker   which  imder- 
lines  the  long-term  decline  in  farm  em- 
plosrment  is  expected  to  continue,  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  use  of  machinery, 
fertilizers,  additive  pesticides  and  other 
technological  advances.    The  continuing 
decrease  in  the  number  of  farms,  par- 
ticularly the  small  low-income  produc- 
ing units  will  result  in  a  significant  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  farms.     As  a 
result  of  these  and  other  factors,  agri- 
cultural employment  may  decline  from 
5.7  million  in  1960  to  4.3  million  in  1970. 
and  about  4  million  in  1975.    At  the  same 
time,  nonagricutural   employment   will 
Increase  rapidly.     The  Department  of 
Labor's  projections  show  rise  In  nonf  arm 
employment  from  61  million  In  1960  to 
about  76  million  in  1970  and  84  million 
lnl975. 


Advances  hi  technology,  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  productions,  the  emergence 
of  new  industries,  and  changes  in  the 
availability  of  natural  resources  and 
among  the  other  factors  that  will  in- 
fluence the  industrial  composition  of 
employment.  Moreover,  there  has  been 
a  shift  in  the  population  of  the  United 
States  from  rural  to  urban  since  the 
passage  of  the  first  vocational  educa- 
tion acts. 

In  fact,  as  one  compares  the  percent- 
age  of   urban   versus   rural   population 
from  1920  to  the  present,  he  is  imme- 
diately aware   of  the  fact   that  urban 
population  has  increased  from  51.2  per- 
cent  in    1920   to   69.9   percent   in    1960. 
while  the  rural  population  has  declined 
from  48.8  percent  In  1920  to  30.1  percent 
in  1960,  again  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that   the   nonsigricultural   occupa- 
tions are  growing  more  rapidly  and  em- 
ployment of  professional,  technical  and 
kindred  workers  has  increased  propor- 
tionately.   This  increase  in  professional 
related  employment  Is  projected  about 
43   percent  over  the    1960   decade   and 
another   16   percent  between   1970   and 
1975.     In   short,  there  is  no  future  in 
this  country  for  the  unskilled  worker. 
What  has  been  his  Job  is  going  to  be  done 
by  machines.     This  is  already  happen- 
ing.   Between  1950  and  1960,  total  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States  went  up 
11    percent.     During    this    period,    the 
number  of  professional,  technical,  and 
kindred  workers  Increased  67  percent; 
and  the  number  of  craftsmen,  foremen 
and  kindred  workers  went  up  12  per- 
cent.    The  number  of  laborers  went  up 
only  4  percent. 

Over  the  past  15  years,  the  percentage 
of  white-collar  workers  in  the  work  force 
has  risen  from  35  percent — 1947— to  44 
percent — 1962.  The  percentage  og  blue- 
collar  workers  has  dropped  from  41  per- 
cent to  36  percent. 

In  the  past  10  years  alone— 1952  to 
1962 — the  ntmiber  of  white-collar  work- 
ers has  increased  by  about  7  million. 
The  number  of  laborers — again  leaving 
out  the  farm  and  mine  group — has  gone 
down  by  150.000. 

This  is  a  result  primarily  of  all  the 
developments  we  lump  together  under 
automation  and  technological  change. 
The  casual,  and  classical,  view  of  auto- 
mation is  that  it  creates  as  many  Jobs 
as  it  destroys,  even  more.  If  this  Is 
right  at  all — and  there  is  increasing 
question  about  it — what  it  leaves  out  is 
that  the  new  Jobs  almost  all  require  some 
skill,  whereas  this  was  not  true  before. 
There  was  a  place  in  the  old  work  force 
for  the  boy  or  girl  who  left  high  school, 
either  dropping  out  or  with  diploma  In 
hand,  and  entered  the  work  force  with 
no  skill  training.  He  or  she  could,  and 
did,  take  an  unskilled  Job  and  worked 
up  from  there.  Now  such  Jobs  are  van- 
ishing. And  so  today  there  are  over 
700,000  16-  to  21-year-olds  out  of  school 
and  out  of  work.  Every  American 
youngster  has  to  be  given  today,  as  part 
of  his  education,  some  know-how  about 
making  a  living — which  means,  for  a 
great  many  of  them,  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

If  then  the  vocational  education  pro- 
gram is  to  realistically  meet  these  needs. 
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m*ny  obMiCM  must  be  wrought.  In 
teatimoaj  pwented  by  the  Commla- 
•looer  of  ■dueatkKi  regarding  Inequal- 
ity amonc  Um  noes  for  educaUonal  op- 
portunity And  attaiiunent.  we  learn  the 
di^urblng  tacU  that  nearly  75  percent 
of  the  young  white  population  have 
graduated  from  high  school,  but  only 
about  40  percent  of  our  nonwhite  popu- 
lation have  completed  high  school.  To 
put  It  another  way.  25  percent  of  the 
whites  and  60  percent  of  the  nonwhites 
are  "school  dropouts." 

Of  our  adult  population.  25  years  and 
older,  6.2  percent  of  whites  and  22.1 
percent  of  nonwhites  have  completed 
less  than  5  years  of  school — 1962. 

Almost  13  percent  of  young  white 
adults — age  26  to  29 — have  completed 
college,  white  only  5.4  percent  of  this 
age  group  in  the  nonwhite  population 
have  done  so. 

While  11  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion is  Negro.  Negroes  make  up  only  3.5 
percent  of  all  professional  workers. 

Part  of  the  dlfBculty  presented  In  such 
statistics  la  due  to  the  fact  that  voca- 
tional education  has  not  always  been 
available  to  the  nonwhite  population. 
We  further  discovered  through  testi- 
mony presented  to  the  committee  that 
there  have  been  wide  discrepancies  in 
the  nature  of  vocational  offerings  to 
Negro  youth  because  of  the  restrictive 
lang\iage  of  present  vocational  educa- 
tion acts  limiting  training  to  the  areas 
for  which  jobs  are  available.  An  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Congressman  Dominick  V. 
Danikls,  during  the  last  Congress,  unan- 
imously recommended  that  the  Smith- 
Hughes  and  other  vocational  acts  be 
amended  ao  that  Negro  secondary  school 
students  would  be  given  training  in  a 
wide  variety  of  vocations. 

The  prewnt  bill  would  rectify  these 
wrongs  and  make  possible  greater  di- 
versity of  vocational  training,  since  all 
moneys  appropriated  would  be  allocat- 
ed to  the  development  of  occupations 
prevloustr  omitted.  The  bill  would 
fxirther  authorise  vocational  education 
programs  for  persons  who  have  aca- 
demic or  socioeconomic  handicaps 
which  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in 
regular  education  programs. 

The  President,  in  his  civil  rights  mes- 
sage, ixited  that  more  education  and 
training  to  raise  the  level  of  skills  is 
needed: 

Although  tiM  proportion  of  Negroes  with- 
out Adequate  sducatlon  and  training  Is  far 
higher  than  tbe  proportion  of  whites,  none 
of  theee  probUma  U  restricted  to  Negroes 
alone.  This  Ratkm  U  in  critical  need  of  a 
massive  upgrading  in  its  education  and 
training  effort  for  all  citizens.  In  an  age 
of  rapidly  changing  technology,  that  effort 
today  is  failing  millions  of  our  youth.  It 
Is  especially  failing  Negro  youth  In  segre- 
gated sehooia  and  crowded  ilunui.  If  we  are 
ever  to  lift  than  from  morass  of  social  and 
economic  dagradation.  It  will  be  through 
the  strengthening  of  our  education  and 
training  aerrleaa — by  improving  the  quality 
of  instruction;  by  enabling  our  schools  to 
cope  with  rapidly  expanding  enrollments: 
and  by  Inenaalng  opportunlUes  and  Incen- 
Uves  for  all  ladlvldoals  to  complete  their 
educaUon  and  to  continue  their  self- 
developmant  during  adulthood. 


Studies  ahow.  moreover,  that  the  loss  of 
1  year's  Income  due  to  unemployment  Is 
more  than  the  total  cost  of  13  years  of 
education  through  high  school;  and.  when 
welfare  and  other  social  costs  are  added.  It 
Is  clear  that  failure  to  take  these  steps  will 
cost  us  far  more  than  their  enactment. 
There  Is  no  mure  profltable  inveetment  Uiau 
education  and  nu  gr«al«r  waste  than  Ul- 
tralned  youth 

The  proposed  vocational  education 
legislation,  which  would  greatly  update 
and  expand  this  program  of  teaching 
Job  skills  to  those  in  school  would  have 
the  added  money  earmarked  for  those 
areas  with  a  high  Incidence  uf  school 
dropouts  and  youth  unemployment. 

This  bill.  H.R.  4955.  proposes  to  au- 
thorize Federal  grants  to  States  to  assLst 
them  in  maintaininK.  extendinK.  and  or 
in  Improvinii  existing  programs  of  voca- 
tional education,  and  developing  new 
programs  of  vocational  education  so  that 
persons  of  all  ages  in  all  communities 
of  the  ritate  will  have  ready  acce.ss  to  vo- 
cational training  which  Is  of  hiKh  qual- 
ity and  which  is  realistic  In  li«ht  of  the 
actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for 
gainful  e:nployment  In  every  instance, 
the  purpose  of  vocational  education  is 
to  fit  persons  for  useful  employment, 
recognizing  individual  differences,  in- 
terests, and  ability.  Specifically,  the 
major  provisions  of  this  bill  are: 

First.  Maintains  the  Smith-Hughes 
and  George-Barden  Act.s  previously  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  The  allotments 
to  States  for  Smith-Hughes  for  fiscal 
year  1962  totaled  $7,266,455  and  under 
the  Oeorge-Barden  Act.  the  total  was 
$29,515,422  Both  of  these  acts  were 
permanent  laws. 

Second.  Includes  title  VIII  of  the 
NDEA.  related  to  the  trainmg  of  highly 
skilled  technicians  as  a  part  of  the  act. 
Title  n  of  the  Oeorge-Barden  Act.  re- 
lating to  practical  nurses'  training, 
would  be  expandt-d  and  developed  under 
this  act. 

Nonpermanent  allocations  for  1962 
under  title  III  of  the  Oeorge-Barden  Act 
and  title  VTII  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act — area  technical 
education — total  $15  million — these  acts 
expire  in  fiscal  year  1964.  Also,  non- 
permanent  funds  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1962  were  those  for  practical  nurs- 
ing. $5  million — this  act  expires  fiscal 
year  1965 

Third  Broadens  the  definition  of  vo- 
cational agriculture  to  Include  occupa- 
tions related  to  agriculture  in  which  a 
knowledge  and  skill  of  agriculture  sub- 
jects are  involved. 

^urth.  Broadens  the  definition  of 
home  economics  education  which  Is  now 
limited  to  training  for  work  In  the  home 
to  permit  funds  to  be  used  for  vocational 
education  In  smy  occupation  involving 
knowledge  and  skill  in  home  economics 
subjects. 

Fifth.  Adds  new  occupational  cate- 
gories consistent  with  analysis  of  pres- 
ent aiKl  projected  manpower  needs 
and  Job  opportunities,  Including  such 
areas  as  business  and  office  occupations. 
For  instance  we  have  been  advised  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  the 
national  need  for  trained  radiographers. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  many  new  occupa- 
tions emerging  out  of  the  atomic  age. 


But  the  training  facilities  are  not  avail- 
able. 

Sixth  Encourages  the  development  of 
area  vocational  schools.  This  term  has 
been  defined  to  mean  a  school  ( a )  which 
admits  as  regular  students,  and  is  prin- 
cipally used  for  the  provision  of  voca- 
tional education  to.  both  persons  who 
have  completed  high  school  and  persons 
who  have  left  high  school,  where  such 
persons  are  available  for  full-time  study 
in  preparation  for  entering  the  labor 
market,  and  'b*  which  Is  available  to 
all  re.sidents.  This  new  feature  intro- 
duced by  this  proposal  would  permit  Fed- 
eral funds  to  be  u.sed  for  construction 
of  area  vocational-technical  schools. 
that  is,  .schools  that  enroll  students  from 
an  entire  city  or  from  .several  nelghbor- 
iiiK  school  districts.  Every  State  has 
plans  for  expansion  of  such  area  schools 
and  many  of  them  have  constructed  new 
facilities  in  the  past  few  years,  but  the 
prcatest  construction  needs  in  vocational 
education  remain  for  area  schools  that 
cro.ss  district  lines,  serving  large  num- 
bers of  people  and  offering  a  range  of 
curriculum  that  reaches  out  to  adults 
a.s  well  as  youth. 

Seventh.  In  order  to  meet  these  goals, 
appropriations  are  authorized  as  follows: 
$45  million  for  fiscal  year  1964;  $90  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1965;  $135  million  for 
fiscal  year  1966;  $180  million  for  fiscal 
year  1967.  These  funds  would  be  In  ad- 
dition to  thase  already  available  through 
the  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden 
.^cts.  The  new  funds  may  he  expended 
for  State  and  local  vocational  education 
programs  without  categorical  limitation 
under  the  broadened  definition  of  voca- 
tional education  to  fit  Individuals  for 
gainful  employment,  embracing  all  occu- 
pations not  now  covered  under  existing 
law. 

Eighth.  H  R  4955  requires  the  SUte 
to  match  Federal  funds  appropriated  for 
this  act  on  a  50-50  basis.  Specifically, 
the  bill  de.slgnates  the  State  board  as  the 
.sole  agency  for  administration  of  the 
State  plan,  or  for  supervision  of  the  ad- 
ministration thereof,  by  local  education 
agencies.  Great  care  is  given  to  limiting 
the  Federal  supervisory  responsibilities 
and  encouraging  each  State  to  plan  in 
terms  of  Its  specific  needs  and  goals. 
This  win  allow  for  great  flexibility  in 
the  utilization  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able through  this  act. 

Ninth.  As  in  the  past,  the  States  par- 
ticipating would  be  required  to  present 
a  State  plan  for  the  supervision  and  the 
administration  of  the  vocational  educa- 
tion activities. 

Tenth.  ProvLslon  is  made  for  an  advi- 
sory committee  on  vocational  education, 
which  shall  advise  the  Commissioner  in 
the  preparation  of  general  regulations 
and  with  respect  to  policy  matters 
arising  In  the  administration  of  thi^ 
act.  Such  a  committee  would  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce.  Agriculture,  and 
Labor,  and  12  members  appointed  for 
staggered  terms  who  are  familiar  with 
the  vocational  education  needs  of  man- 
agement and  labor.  Such  a  committee 
would  meet  at  least  twice  a  year  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman,  who  Is  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 
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A  second  advisory  group  referred  to  as 
an  advisory   council — section    12 — shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  to  review 
the  administration  of  the  vocational  ed- 
ucation programs  for  which  funds  are 
appropriated    and    make   recommenda- 
tions for  improvement  of  such  adminis- 
tration.   This  council  shall  make  a  re- 
port of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  January 
1. 1968.    This  council  is  a  temporary  one 
being  discussed  after  making  Its  report. 
Eleventh.  The  most  revolutionary  as- 
pect of  this  act  is  the  change  In  defini- 
tion of  vocational  education  which  is  de- 
fined in  the  following  terms:  "Vocational 
education"  is  defined  to  mean  vocational 
or  technical  training  or  retraining  given 
in  schools  or  classes  under  public  super- 
vision and  control  as  a  part  of  a  program 
designed  to  fit  Individuals  for  gainful 
employment  as  skilled  workers  or  tech- 
nicians  in   recognized   occupations  in- 
cluding office  and  business  occupations 
and    including    occupations    for    which 
there    is    F^eral    financial    assistance 
under   the    provisions    of    the   Oeorge- 
Barden  Act  as  amended,  and  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act.    The  term  is  defined  to  in- 
clude guidance  and  counseling  in  connec- 
tion with   such   training,  the   Inservice 
training   of   teachers,  teacher   trainers, 
supervisors  and  directors  for  such  train- 
ing, travel  of  students  and  vocational 
education  personnel  and  the  acquisition, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  instructional 
supplies,  teaching  aids,  and  equipment. 

It  must  be  made  clear  that  this  bill 
does  not  in  any  way  overlap  with  the 
provisions  of  other  existing  or  proposed 
legislation.  For  unlike  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  which  is 
addressed  to  the  hardcore  unemployed 
adults,  this  bill  centers  Its  attention  upon 
the  training  of  young  people  during  the 
high  school  years  prior  to  their  entrance 
into  the  lAhoT  market. 

Unlike  the  proposed  adult  education 
bill,  which  is  addressed  primarily  to 
adults  who  are  functionally  Illiterate, 
this  bill  would  not  concern  Itself  with 
illiteracy,  but  rather  with  vocational 
training. 

In  like  manner,  an  analysis  of  the 
youth  employment  oppartimltles  bill  and 
this  bill  would  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  H.R.  4955  is  primarily  directed  to 
youth  In  school,  whereas  the  youth  em- 
ployment opportunities  bill  concentrates 
on  unemployed  youth. 

Therefore,  we  can  no  longer  delay. 
We  must  come  to  grips  with  one  of 
America's  most  Important  problems  to- 
day. We  must  modernize  and  expand 
the  structure  of  our  vocational  educa- 
tion program,  woefully  Inadequate  In  its 
present  form,  to  meet  the  needs  of  first, 
our  social  and  technological  changes; 
second,  our  population  shift  from  the 
farms  to  the  clUes;  and.  third,  the  re- 
placement of  the  craftsmen  by  new  and 
ingenious,  complicated  machines.  We 
must  learn  anew  the  wisdom  of  Booker 
T.  Washington  when  he  advised  that  "we 
put  brains  and  skill  into  the  occupa- 
tions of  life." 

I  urge,  therefore,  favorable  action  on 
H.R.  4955. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time  and  ask  the  gentleman  from 


Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkiks]  if  he  will  take 
over  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  address  you 
and  my  colleagues  today  on  behalf  of  a 
bill  which  Is  of  immediate  importance  to 
every  citizen  of  our  Nation.  It  is  not 
often  that  legislation  affecting  so  many 
lives  has  gained  such  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan support.  There  will  be  ques- 
tions this  afternoon  on  several  items, 
and  even  heated  debate  over  a  few. 
There  will  be  no  debate  on  the  funda- 
mental Issue  raised  by  UH.  4955  or  the 
principles  underlying  its  proposals. 

That  basic  issue,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
immediate  need  for  expansion  of  our  Na- 
tion's efforts  In  the  area  of  vocational 
education.  Automation  and  other  tech- 
nological advances  have  reshaped  the 
labor  patterns  of  the  land.  Only  now 
do  we  begin  to  recognize  the  basic  con- 
nection between  our  gravest  social  prob- 
lems— unemployment,  poverty,  crime — 
ami  the  educational  achievement  of  our 
citizens.  Only  now  do  we  understand 
that  a  complex  technological  society  can- 
not survive  unless  it  provides  its  citizens 
with  educational  opportunities  sufficient 
to  meet  the  new  demands  of  its  rapidly 
changing  economy. 

Vocational  education  is  designed  for 
one  primary  purpose:  to  fit  individuals 
for  a  productive  role  in  their  society.  To 
prepare  people  adequately  for  the  labor 
market,  vocational  educators  must  un- 
derstand what  job  opportunities  are  and 
win  be  available.  That  is  why  these 
specialists  have  long  warned  that  oiu: 
technological  advances  must  be  matched 
by  advances  in  vocational  education. 

There  is  no  easy  solution  to  the  para- 
dox of  persistent  unemployment  occur- 
ring simultaneously  with  rising  demand 
for  skilled  manpower.  Our  vocational 
education  programs,  developed  in  an- 
other era  because  they  were  deemed  es- 
sential to  economic  progress,  fall  far 
short  today  of  meeting  the  greatly 
stepped-up  needs  of  these  times. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  scientists  who 
ever  lived  are  alive  today— but  without 
the  support  of  skilled  technicians,  the 
scientist  is  handicapped.  We  should  be 
training  at  least  100.000  new  engineering 
technicians  etwjh  year — but  all  our  pres- 
ent programs  turn  out  only  20.000  an- 
nually. 

There  was  a  drop  of  772,000  workers 
in  low-skill  manufacturing  occupations 
between  1957  and  1962.  But  jobs  for 
professional  and  technical  workers  will 
rise  about  40  percent  in  the  1970's  and 
jobs  for  salesworkers.  managers,  and 
proprietors  will  rise  about  20  percent. 

Young  people  will  seek  work  in  greater 
numbers — 2.6  million  of  them  a  year, 
estimated  for  this  decade  alone.  The 
number  of  older  workers  will  also  in- 
crease. Moreover,  half  the  women  be- 
tween the  ages  of  35  and  54  are  expected 
to  be  in  the  labor  market  by  1970.  All 
these  groups  must  face  the  changing 
work  patterns  of  the  times. 

Where  once  brawn  and  will  were  suffi- 
cient to  Insure  man  a  place  In  the  world,' 
now  sp)ecialized  skills  are  required — 
skills  tiiat  change  from  year  to  year. 
In  some  fields,  prolmbly  half  the  young- 
sters now  In  school  will  find  jobs  that  do 


not  even  exist  today  except  in  the  vision 
of  ^scientists. 

Where  will  young  people  obtain  the 
continuing   training  necessary   to  keep 
pace    with    the    life    ahead    of    them? 
Where  will  today's  workers  find  the  re- 
training to  escape  eventual  technological 
unemployment?    It  is  the  responsibility 
of  this  Congress  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions in  a  positive  manner — by  providing 
the   stimulus  necessary   to  expand  our 
Nation's  vocational  education  programs. 
This  is  a  national  concern.  Mr.  Chair- 
man— for  the  state  of  our  economy  and 
the  welfare  of  our  citizens  are  always  na- 
tional   concerns.      Every    State,    every 
community,  every  crossroads  is  directly 
affected  by  the  sweeping  changes  In  our 
labor  requirements.    Faced  with  grow- 
ing welfare  and  unemployment  rolls,  it  is 
clear  that  we  carmot  afford  to  stand  by 
while  many  persons,  young  and  old.  are 
forced  into  economic  dependence  because 
programs    through    which    they    might 
acquire  suitable  skills  are  not  available. 
The  Congress  has  long  recognized  its 
responsibility  to  assist  the  States  in  meet- 
ing the  employment  and  manpower  needs 
of  the  Nation,  begirming  positively  with 
the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act,  July  2. 
1862.    In  1917  the  Congress  passed  the 
historic  Smith-Hughes  Act.  authorizing 
$7  million  for  assisting  State  programs  of 
vocational  education.    Other  legislative 
enactments,  notably  the  Oeorge-Barden 
Act  of  1946,  provided  further  financial 
assistance  to  the  States.    Our  historic 
responsibilities  as   well  as   our  present 
emergencies  demand  that  we  take  im- 
mediate   action   to   meet    our   Nation's 
needs. 

This  administration  has  long  been  con- 
cerned with  the  failure  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  increased  vocational  edu- 
cation opportunity. 

On  February  20.  1961,  the  President 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  appoint  a  special 
Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, representing  the  educational  pro- 
fession, labor,  industry,  agriculture,  and 
the  lay  public.  The  Panel  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  ex- 
isting vocational  legislation  and  making 
recommendations  for  improving  and  re- 
directing current  programs.  The  Panel 
concluded  its  work  on  November  27. 1962. 
Their  exhaustive  analysis  has  been 
printed  under  the  title  "Education  for  a 
Changing  World  of  Work."  The  report 
documents  the  efforts  and  accomplish- 
ments of  vocational  education  specialists 
who  have  labored  long  under  severe 
handicaps.  It  also  points  in  vivid  detail 
to  the  areas  which  demand  immediate 
attention.  The  chairman.  Dr.  Benjamin 
C.  Willis,  and  his  fellow  panelists  which 
included  an  outstanding  Kentuckian, 
Mrs.  Mary  Bingham,  have  performed  an 
invaluable  service  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Nation.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  my  sincere  appreciation 
for  their  outstanding  contributions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  rather  than  take  time 
from  the  debate  period  to  analyze  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  4955,  I  refer  my  col- 
leagues to  the  full  sectlon-by-section 
breakdown  in  Committee  Report  No.  393. 
This  act  will  prove  a  milestone  in  the 
history  of  vocational  education,  not 
merely  because  It  meets  a  great  crisis, 
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but  bfi?iww»  it  meets  this  ctIbIs  with 
lm»g1"fttr*""  *od  ▼Islon.  It  fives  voca- 
Uanml  edocatora  suffldent  flexibility  to 
meet  vhstefvr  labor  demands  the  fu- 
ture mlflit  tetaf .  as  well  as  to  remedy 
pRsent  ImtMlanoes.  We  should  fall  to 
meet  oar  obUcmtlons  If  we  Knored  the 
lenoDS  of  tbe  past — that  f  alliire  to  plan 
ahead  kiarin  to  costly  emergency  sltua- 
atlona.  Let  me  call  specific  attention  to 
three  zww  features  of  this  bUL 

On  January  Si  of  this  year  the  admin- 
istration again  demonstrated  its  concern 
for  Toeattaial  education  by  introducing 
a  modeat  prof  ram  fashioned  to  meet  the 
Panel's  reeommendations.  HJL  4955  is 
baaed  larialy  <m  that  proposal.  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  has  been  carefully  de- 
signed to  follow  as  fully  as  possible  the 
recommeadattons  of  the  Presidents 
Panel  and  tbe  suggestions  of  many  other 
specialists  In  the  field. 

Every  aeetlon  Is  the  result  of  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  repreaentatlves  from  the 
farm,  hwrinf  t.  manufacturing,  and  sci- 
entific communities,  and  spokesmen  for 
an  groups  eoncemed  with  the  startling 
ehsmges  In  our  labor  market.  The  Gen- 
eral Subcommittee  on  Education  and  the 
Committee  on  Edtxation  and  Labor  have 
devoted  long  hours  to  Intensive  analysis 
of  the  reeommendations  and  legislative 
altematlTea.  H.R.  4955  represents  a 
healthy  compromise  of  varying  views  on 
how  best  to  remedy  the  uncontested  need 
for  increased  vocational  education  op- 
portunity In  this  Nation. 

X.    »MMA  VOCATIONAL    SCHOOUS 

One  of  the  most  significant  trends  In 
vocational  education  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  area  vocational  schools. 
Found  In  both  urban  and  rural  commu- 
nities, theae  schools  vary  considerably 
In  terms  of  the  subjects  of  instruction 
offered  and  provide  short-term  or  part- 
time  instniotton  as  well  as  full-time 
preparatory  training.  Uany  have  de- 
veloped programs  in  technical  education 
under  title  vm  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958. 

8ome  area  schools  are  administered 
and  «^"f~»*H  directly  by  the  State,  others 
on  a  county  basis  or  through  the  coop- 
erative action  of  several  school  districts. 
The  location  Is  Influenced  by  patterns  of 
school  organisation,  population  density. 
and  simUar  factors. 

Perhapa  the  most  pressing  need  in  vo- 
cational education  is  the  need  for  more 
faciUttoa.  State  directors  of  vocational 
education  report  that  a  lack  of  facilities 
causes  them  to  turn  away  students  by 
the  thousands.  State  boards  have  been 
forced  to  rent  countless  buildings  for 
teaching  purposes — buildings  rarely 
suited  for  the  specialized  training  re- 
quired. A  lack  of  facilities  has  also 
plagued  the  (deration  of  the  manpower 
development  and  training  program. 

The  coat  of  equipment  and  supplies 
necessary  to  provide  training  for  voca- 
tional students  greatly  exceeds  expense 
requirements  for  traditional  academic 
courses.  For  Instance,  it  is  estimated 
that  $800  per  student  annually  is  re- 
quired as  a  minimum  for  the  training  of 
technicians.  Only  by  constructing  area- 
wlde  facilities  have  many  States  been 
able  to  provide  the  training  nece&sary  to 


e<iulp  students  adequately  for  employ- 
ment In  highly  technical  fields. 

HJl.  4956  provides  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  area  school  facilities  by  recogniz- 
iag  and  encouraging  State  efforts  to  pro- 
vide adequate  facilities  for  all  its  real- 
dents.  This  bill  helps  insure  the  avail- 
ability of  diversified  plants  and  pro- 
grams to  meet  changing  employment  de- 
mands. 

n.    TOOTH  WITH  SPECIAL  NKZOS 

The  provision  reserving  5  percent  of 
the  appropriated  funds  for  use  by  the 
Commissioner  to  make  grants  for  "ex- 
perimental, development,  or  pilot  pro- 
grams" for  youth  who  have  academic, 
socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps  pre- 
venting them  from  siicceeding  \n  regular 
vocational  programs  Is  especially  impor- 
tant. 

The  President's  Panel  strongly  recom- 
mended that  special  programs  be  pro- 
vided for  these  young  people  and  their 
wide  variety  of  needs.  These  students 
carmot  keep  up  with  their  classmates. 
Many  have  emotional  or  physical  handi- 
caps which  create  employment  problems. 
Schools  in  all  States  mast  often  provide 
remedial  services  in  writing,  reading, 
speech,  and  arithmetic  for  these  people. 
They  need  some  reasonable  degree  of  as- 
surance that,  when  aided,  they  can 
eventually  jom  the  labor  force. 

These  disadvantaged  students  are 
found  in  many  areas,  both  urban  and 
rural,  throughout  the  Nation.  They  arc 
prime  candidates  for  crime  and  vice. 
Out  of  .school  and  unemployed,  they  have 
become  the  "social  dynamite"  of  our  Na- 
tion. Both  the  economic  and  social  sta- 
bility of  many  individuals  are  at  stake, 
and  the  economic  and  social  stability  of 
our  large  population  centers  are  at  stake. 

Vocational  education  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  ser\e  these  young  people.  Ex- 
perimental activities,  marked  by  di- 
versity and  flexibility,  are  needed  so  that 
we  might  learn  how  best  to  serve  their 
needs.  Under  H  R.  4955.  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  will  make  grants  for 
special  projects  to  colleges,  universities, 
other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies or  Institution.s,  to  State  boards  of 
vocational  education,  and.  with  their  per- 
mission, to  local  educational  agencies  to 
pay  part  of  the  coat  of  such  research  and 
developmental  programs, 
ni    MdrfTDsncsT  m  the  smith -Hi.TCir»»   and 

CEORCC-BARDC.V    ACTS 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917  and 
the  George-Barden  Act  of  1946  have 
served  as  the  ba.slc  framework  for  pro- 
viding Federal  assistance  to  the  States 
for  vocational  education  However, 
their  restrictive  language  has  often  pre- 
vented States  from  provldlntj  vocational 
training  for  actual  emploj-ment  oppor- 
tunities. Funds  must  bo  appropriated 
for  specific  occupational  categories,  and 
the  definitions  of  Lhe.-e  categories  have 
remained  Quite  inflexible. 

When  the  Smith-Hughe.s  and  George- 
Barden  Acts  were  passed,  it  was  rela- 
tively simple  to  define  occupations  In 
terms  of  four  c.iteKones — agriculture, 
home  economics,  distribution,  and 
trades  and  Industries  However,  as  em- 
ployment requircmmt.^  rapidly  continue 
to  chan^'e.  it  bt-comcs  more  difficult  to 
fit  actual  jobs  into   narrow   categories. 


By  broadening  old  definitions.  HJl.  4955 
makes  it  possible  to  give  training  in  fields 
which  more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of 
students  and  the  demands  of  the  labor 
market. 

H.R.  4955  also  provides  for  the  trans- 
fer of  funds  among  the  occupational 
categories  named  in  the  earlier  acts. 
The  determination  as  to  how  funds  will 
be  spent  is  left  entirely  to  the  State 
boards  for  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  evidence  docu- 
mented in  the  committee  hearings,  in  the 
report  of  the  President's  Advisory  Panel 
and  in  the  newspapers  of  every  city 
point  to  the  urgent  need  for  enactment 
of  this  legislation.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  made  clecu*  our  historic  obli- 
gation— the  duty  to  assure  our  constitu- 
ents that  they  and  their  children  will 
find  adequate  programs  when  they  re- 
quire new  skills  for  new  Jobs. 

We  are  proposing  nothing  new  today. 
We  are  dealing  directly  with  new  prob- 
lems, through  tried  and  successful 
means.  We  are  warding  off  the  spectre 
of  future  generations  of  unskilled,  un- 
trained Americans  by  correcting  an  im- 
balance which  we  have  already  allowed 
to  reach  emergency  size. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  read  from  the 
1962  report  of  the  President's  Panel  of 
Consultants  on  Vocational  Education: 

AmerlcarLs  hold  that  the  manifold  t&ak*  erf 
the  world  of  work  are  all  equaUy  Important 
and  that  the  man  dlgnines  the  Job.  not 
the  r«verae.  We  believe  that.  In  a  demoo- 
racy,  ereryone  »hould  have  acceo  through- 
out life  to  the  education  and  training  needed 
to  develop  to  hla  highest  potential. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  to 
accept  our  responsibility  to  our  Nation. 
The  time  has  come  to  enact  legislation 
which  will  permit  those  in  charge  of  our 
vocational  programs  to  admit  rather 
than  reject  thousands  of  applicants,  to 
train  rather  than  ignore  the  youth  with 
special  needs,  to  build  now  for  a  future 
that  enables  people  to  acquire  new  skilh 
necessary  for  new  Jobs. 

I  submit  that  H.R.  4955  will  provide 
these  opportunities,  and  ask  the  support 
of  every  Member  of  Congress  in  enact- 
ing this  urgently  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  next  I  feel  that  I 
should  make  it  clear  that  I  am  opposed 
to  the  amendment  that  will  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr 
BkllI.  In  the  first  place,  that  amend- 
ment has  no  place  In  this  legislation. 
This  is  a  bill  to  expand  and  modernize 
vocational  educational  opportunities  for 
all  adults  and  young  people  desiring  to 
learn  an  occupation.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  the  members  of  this  committee  had 
an  experience  which  we  all  recall.  I 
think  it  occurred  in  1959  or  1960.  Tlist 
was  on  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  bill.  That  was  a  bill  which 
had  passed  both  Uie  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, but  the  antidiscrimination  amend- 
ment was  on  the  bill  and  It  never  got  to 
conference.  This  so-called  civil  rights 
amendment  has  deprived  millions  oi 
young  girls  and  boys  of  their  educational 
opportunities,  and  those  who  are  pro- 
posing to  offer  this  amendment  today 
know  or  ought  to  know  that  that  amend- 
ment is  only  designed  for  killing  this 
legislation.     You    can    use    any    other 
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terminology  you  want  here  in  this  de- 
bate, but  those  who  offer  the  amendment 
should  know  that  it  is  designed  to  kill 
this  legislation,  and  this  legislation  Is  too 
important  to  be  killed  by  a  maneuver  of 
this  type. 

Mr.  GOODELL.     Mr.   Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   PERKINS.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  used  the  words,  "the 
amendment  is  designed  to  kill  the  bill." 
Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  my  opinion. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  By  using  such  words. 
he  is  imputing  a  bad  motive  to  the 
author  of  this  amendment  [Mr.  BkllI. 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  in  the  well  of 
the  House  would  agree  with  me  that  Mr. 
Bell  in  the  deliberations  in  oiU"  subcom- 
mittee and  in  our  full  committee's  delib- 
erations was  one  of  the  most  conscien- 
tious, constructive  advocates  of  this  leg- 
islation throughout  the  entire  proceed- 
ings and  remains  one  of  the  most  ardent 
advocates  of  this  legislation  today. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  cerUinly  did  not  In- 
tend to  impugn  the  motives  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  but  I  merely 
stated  that  those  who  were  offering  this 
amendment  knew  or  ought  to  know  that 
the  purr>ose  of  It  on  many  occasions, 
and  the  effect  of  It  now.  would  be  to  kill 
this  legislation,  and  I  stand  on  that 
statement.  I  stand  on  that  statement, 
because  that  has  been  the  experience  in 
the  Congress  without  exception.  And  If 
you  can  give  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
s  Federal  aid  to  education  bill,  I  would 
like  for  you  to  name  that  exception  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  PERKINS.  I  yield 
Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  has  Just  admitted 
that  an  antidiscrimination  measure  was 
approved  by  this  body  in  the  general  aid 
to  education  bill  which  passed  the  House 
in  I960.  How  does  he  reconcile  this 
fact  with  his  contention  that  a  similar 
provision  in  this  bill  would  endanger  the 
chances  of  passage  of  this  needed  legis- 
lation today? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  recaU  distinctly  in 
1960  when  many  Members  on  your  side 
of  the  aisle  supported  the  so-called  anti- 
discrimination amendment  and  voted 
against  the  bill  on  final  passage  and  the 
legislation  with  the  rider,  the  gentle- 
man will  recall,  never  became  law.  And 
that  was  carried  by  the  press  all  over 
the  country.  My  point  is  that  the 
amendment,  if  adopted,  in  my  Judgment 
based  on  all  past  experience,  wHl  kill 
this  bill  and  it  has  no  place  in  this  piece 
of  legislation,  a  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PERKINS.     Briefly. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man seems  to  be  siiggestlng  that  if  ex- 
perience is  any  guide  there  may  be  amne 
who  will  vote  for  an  antidiscrimination 
measure  and  then  vote  against  the  bill, 
because  there  were  some  In  that  cate- 
gory in  1960. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not  say  that  will 
be  the  case  here,  but  I  just  relate  what 
took  place  in  1960. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  It  seems  to  me.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  what  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  is  saying  is  that  it  is 
impossible  for  this  Congress  to  enact  a 
civil  rights  provision,  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity provision  in  any  legislation  that 
comes  before  us. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  agree  that  it  should 
come  in  a  social  reform  piece  of  legisla- 
tion on  civil  rights  and  not  on  an  ex- 
traneous bill;  and  you  will  have  the  op- 
portunity in  the  near  future  to  vote  on 
that  type  of  legislation. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  used 
the  word  "extraneous."  Can  the  gentle- 
man name  any  program  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  involved  where 
it  is  more  important  that  every  one  of 
our  citizens,  regardless  of  color,  have 
an  equal  opportunity  of  access  to  facili- 
ties and  access  to  the  opportunity  to 
develop  himself  than  in  this  particular 
program? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman,  in  conclusion,  that  I  believe 
in  everyone  having  equal  opportunities. 
But  here  you  are  trying  to  destroy  the 
opportunities  by  an  extraneous  rider. 
And  that  is  my  analysis  of  this  situation. 
Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman on  that  point.  I  think  this  is  very 
vital  legislation,  extremely  important 
legislation  for  our  country.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  bipartisan  ap- 
proach he  took  in  the  subcommittee  in 
writing  this  legislation.  We  have  tried 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  to  cooperate  and 
make  constructive  suggestions  that  will 
Improve  the  program.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman will  agree  we  made  many  sugges- 
tions from  our  side,  and  his  party  made 
many  from  their  side.  But  will  the  gen- 
tleman agree  with  me  that  the  hearings 
show  that  we  in  our  investigations  as- 
certained unquestionably  that  there  is 
significant  and  serious  discrimination  in 
this  program  which  denies  the  oppor- 
timlty  of  every  citizen  to  have  access  to 
these  facilities,  and  thereby  materially 
discriminates  against  certain  citizens  of 
this  country  because  of  the  color  of  their 
skin?  Will  the  gentleman  agree  with 
me? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  certainly  will  not 
agree  to  part  of  that  statement  concern- 
ing the  civil  rights. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Does  the  gentleman 
deny  that  there  Ls  discrimination  against 
Negroes  In  vocational  educational  pro- 
grams today? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Bell] 
all  made  significant  contributions  to  this 
legislation,  but  where  we  are  disagreeing 
here  Is  on  the  effect  of  the  proposed  anti- 
discrimination amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  agree  with  the  gentleman  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  still  state  that  if  we 
adopt  this  amendment  in  my  judgment  it 


will  be  the  sting  of  death  to  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott]  not 
only  for  his  lucid  and  pointed  remarks 
in  connection  with  the  rule  but  also  for 
the  outstanding  leadership  and  assist- 
ance he  has  devoted  to  fashioning  tliis 
legislation.  His  leadership  In  1958  on 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  bill 
paved  the  way  for  the  great  expansion 
area  of  the  technical  program  provided 
in  H.R.  4955. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  enough  has 
been  said  already  to  demonstrate  that 
there  is  substantial  support  both  on  the 
majority  and  the  minority  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  this  bill.  At  the  outset  I  would 
hke  to  point  out  that  the  1960  Republi- 
can platform  has  a  reference  which  I 
should  like  to  quote: 

Toward  the  goal  of  fullest  possible  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  every  American,  we 
pledge  these  actions:  •  •  •  stimulation  of 
actions  designed  to  update  and  strengthen 
vocational  education  for  both  youth  and 
adults. 

I  might  add  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
yesterday  the  House  Republican  Policy 
Committee  went  on  record  In  favor  of 
this  bill  with,  I  might  say,  an  antidis- 
crimination amendment. 

I  should  like  to  make  clear,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  just  now  did,  at 
the  outset  of  my  remarks  that  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  an  antidiscrimination 
amendment.    I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair 
or  correct  to  state  that  such  an  amend- 
ment is  designed  in  any  way  to  kill  this 
bill.     I  do  not  believe  the  tuloptlon  of 
such  an  amendment  would  in  any  way 
be  a  sting  of  death.     On  the  contrary, 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GooDELL]  pointed  out,  the  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee  indicates  without  any 
question,  and  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  tacitly  agreed  to  this,  that 
there  is  at  present  racial  discrimination 
in  existing  vocational  educational  pro- 
grams.   As  I  understand  his  i>osition,  he 
is  saying,  we  must  vote  against  such  an 
amendment  even  though  we  believe  such 
an  amendment  to  be  right,  and  would 
correct  the  situation.    He  seems  to  feel  if 
we  do  not.  it  will  reduce  the  chances  of 
favorable  action  in  this  area. 

As  I  tried  to  say  when  I  asked  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  to  yield,  we 
were  considering  a  much  more  contro- 
versial bill  in  1960  when  we  had  up  for 
consideration  the  whole  aid  for  con- 
struction of  schools  program.  We 
adopted  at  that  time  aa  antidiscrimi- 
nation provision  because  it  was  obviously 
the  feeling  of  the  membership  that  such 
a  provision  was  necessary.  I  feel  it  is 
at  least  equally  necessary  with  respect 
to  the  problems  that  this  bill  is  directed 
at.  To  buttress  my  point,  I  would  like  to 
read  a  few  comments  from  the  recent 
message  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  civil  rights. 

On  Jime  19  President  Kennedy  said 
among  other  things,  and  it  was  a  long 
message: 

The  Negro — too  often  unakUled,  too  often 
the  first  to  be  fired  and  the  laat  to  be  hired — 

Is  a  primary  victim  of  recessions,  depressed 
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ar««s.  ^"4  iinn»«l  IndustrUJ  capacity.  Ne- 
gro Momnplafmmat  wUI  not  b«  noUcesbly 
^lP^tTii»K»H  la  this  country  until  th«  total 
^t^ftn^TMf  for  labor  la  effactlvvly  Inervaaad  and 
tba  wtMto  •eooomy  la  headad  toward  a  larel 
at  full 


At  »  later  point,  and  I  quote  again 
from  Preddent  Kennedy : 

A  dlatraaitBg  number  of  unemployed  Ne- 
groea  ar«  Ulltarate  and  unakllled,  relugeea 
from  farm  automation,  unable  to  do  simple 
eomputatUMM  or  aran  to  raad  a  help-wanted 
■  iliiai  llwinaiit  Too  many  are  equipped  to 
work  only  In  those  occupatlona  where  tech- 
nology and  othar  changea  have  reduced  the 
need  for  manpowar— aa  farm  labor  or  manual 
labor.  In  «««»»»*§  or  oonatructlon.  Too  many 
have  attandad  tagragated  schocla  that  were 
•o  i«/->ing  In  adequate  funds  and  faculty  oa 
to  be  unaM*  to  produce  qualified  Job  appU- 
canta. 

If  I  had  more  time.  I  would  read  more 
of  the  Prestdent'a  remarks,  since  he  ana- 
lyzes better  than  I  can  the  necessity  to 
expand  and  modernize  our  vocational 
education  cyctem  in  this  country.  He 
feels,  as  do  I.  we  should  do  more  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  all  our  citizens  so  that 
there  may  be  firm  assurance  that  all 
froupa.  regardless  of  their  background 
and  the  color  of  their  skin,  may  receive 
equal  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  any  doubt  there 
Is  general  agreement  that  first  and  fore- 
most ^»no«^  the  areas  which  cry  for  im- 
provement In  the  field  of  education  Is  our 
vocational  education  system. 

Existing  Tocational  education  pro- 
grams have  many  friends — indeed,  we 
individually  may  have  benefited  from 
them.  Nonetheless,  any  objective  critic 
will  conclude  that  major  changes  are 
needed.  Ibis  bill  seeks  to  accomplish 
that  goal. 

What  Is  Involved  here?  Put  in  its 
simplest  form,  our  committee  proposes 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  put  up  far 
more  money  than  has  been  the  case — to 
modernise  existing  programs,  and  to  fi- 
nance new  ones.  The  initial  expenditure 
of  $45  mllUon  win  almost  double  the  pres- 
ent Federal  contribution.  Annual  con- 
tributions thereafter  will  Increase  so  that 
in  the  foortti  year  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion will  be  almost  three  times  greater 
than  we  now  make  available. 

How  qnleUy  this  money  will  become 
available  and  mider  what  conditions  Is 
relatively  midmportant.  What  is  signifi- 
cant Is  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  will 
be  moving  vigorously  to  accept  a  respon- 
sibility which  In  theory  at  least  it  has 
had  for  many  decades. 

A  uiopoMl  to  Increase  sharply  Federal 
expenditures  to  expand  existing  pro- 
grams and  to  make  possible  new  ones 
cannot  expect  to  avoid  criticism.  How 
can  we  balance  the  budget,  many  ask. 
unless  we  bold  down  Federal  spending? 
Unless  ff^y*****y  is  our  watchword  how 
can  we  prevent  continuing,  and  eventu- 
ally disastrous,  raids  on  the  Treasury? 
Can  we  not  simply  spend  more  wisely  and 
forgo  spendteg  vastly  more  than  we  now 
do? 

These  words  of  caution  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. The  opportxinlty  of  spending 
money  In  the  vocational  education  field 
la  a  tempting  one.  Indeed,  the  President 
himself  has  set  an  example  which  can- 
not help  bat  Krve  also  as  a  warning 
ODij  •  iDonths  ago  he  requested  $23 


miilion  more  money  to  be  spent  during 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Six  weeks  ago  he 
recommended  IICNB  million  additional  to 
be  spent  at  once,  with  some  $65  million 
more  to  be  made  available  for  allied 
programs. 

Clearly  then,  the  amount  which  the 
Federal  Government  might  spend  con- 
structively II  Congress  agreed  to  help 
modernize  and  expand  existing  programs 
is  considerable.  This  figure  is  capable 
of  no  easy  definition  or  limitation.  For 
purposes  of  comparison,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Federal  share  of 
existing  programs  is  $57  million.  In  4 
years  this  contribution,  if  nothing  is 
done,  would  total  $228  mlUion.  This  bill 
would  add  another  $450  million  in  4 
years — virtually  tripling  the  present 
Federal  contribution. 

A  further  note  of  warning.  President 
Kennedy  now — as  of  mid -June — con- 
siders it  advisable  to  spend  some  $702 
million  in  this  same  4 -year  period.  And 
if  you  look  at  the  bill  as  it  was  originally 
Introduced  you  will  see  that  a  4-year 
Federal  expenditure  of  over  $800  million 
was  proposed.  Under  this  proposal  the 
Federal  shau-e  In  a  single  year  was  to 
reach  $340  million — a  sizable  sum  even 
in  today's  Washington. 

There  exists  a  real  possibility,  there- 
fore, that  if  this  bill  Is  approved  today 
that  we  will  be  committed  to  support 
another  vast  Federal  spending  program. 
With  such  a  prospect,  the  question  re- 
mains. "What  should  we  do?" 

In  my  opinion  vocational  education 
is  an  area  where  we  must  act.  This  Ls 
a  problem  on  which  we  have  turned  our 
backs  too  long.  We  have  ignored  the 
Importance  of  keeping  these  programs 
resjwnslve  to  today's  needs.  We  have 
fjdled  to  realize  how  realistic  and  ade- 
quate programs  might  affect  tn  a  sig- 
nificant way  some  of  the  problems  of 
youths  and  adults  alike  who  are  unsuc- 
cessf\il  Ln  seeking  employment  because 
of  inadequate  or  out-of-date  skills. 

The  answer  about  what  to  do  is  plain. 
We  should  approve  this  bill.  If  this 
bill  Is  enacted  into  law — or  even  before 
it  Is  enacted — proposals  mar  be  made  to 
expand  it.  Some  may  argue  that  stiH 
more  should  be  spent,  or  that  still  other 
programs  than  those  contemplated  by 
this  bUl.  should  receive  benefits. 

For  example,  the  President.  In  his 
June  message  on  civil  rights,  suggested 
that  an  additional  $50  million  be  spent 
annually  on  work -study  programs.  In 
my  opinion  this  suggestion  should  be 
ignored  at  this  time.  If  this  Idea,  or 
others,  have  merit  they  can  be  consid- 
ered more  appropriately  at  a  later  date. 
Such  efforts  to  broaden  still  further  the 
proposed  vocational  education  laws  may 
distract  us  from  the  Importance  of  what 
we  are  presently  proposing. 

That  those  who  take  the  trouble  to 
read  the  views  expressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent do  not  pursue  his  recommendations 
as  aggressively  as  might  be  expected 
can  be  explained  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
First  of  all  is  the  fact,  known  to  us  all. 
that  there  are  Infinite  numbers  of 
wasrs — meritorious,  defensible,  and  logi- 
cal ways — to  spend  the  taxpayers' 
money.  The  President  too  often  has 
failed  to     differentiate  between  a  be- 


wildering variety  of  programs.  He  has 
established  no  priorities  of  need,  though 
this  would  be  most  helpful. 

In  the  field  of  education,  for  example, 
virtually  nothing  has  been  accomplished 
under  the  New  Frontier.  This  may  be 
attributed,  at  least  in  part,  to  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  President  to  establish 
any  procedure  to  follow  through  on  his 
recommendations.  He  has  not  said,  as 
I  believe  he  should,  that  certain  speci- 
fied areas  are  in  great  need.  "These 
bills  should  be  "must"  legislation. 

What  actually  has  delayed  considera- 
tion by  the  House  of  any  education  bills 
this  year  has  been  the  reverse  of  the 
procedure  I  liave  Just  advocated.  For 
months  the  administration  has  been  In- 
sisting on  an  omnibus  bill,  with  24  sep- 
arate and  distinct  proposals  all  wrapped 
up  in  one  huge  and  obviously  indigesti- 
ble package.  Only  now  is  the  obvious 
occurring.  The  package  has  been  un- 
wrapped. The  more  palatable  Items  are 
being  prepared  for  your  consideration. 

Another  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
President  is  one  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  briefly.  He  Indulges  in  an  un- 
fortunate shifting  of  his  sights.  In 
January  he  wants  $23  million  for  voca- 
tional education:  by  June  he  wants  $170 
million.  Too  often,  in  my  opinion,  he 
seems  to  think  that  more  money  for  a 
program  will  make  the  program  better. 
In  many  cases  what  is  needed  are  fewer 
programs  but  better  programs.  If  the 
program  has  not  been  carefully  thought 
out.  both  with  respect  to  its  own  provi- 
sions and  its  effect  on  other  activities, 
more  money  may  simply  confound  the 
problem.  More  money  will  not  make  a 
poor  program  good.  More  money,  how- 
ever, can  make  a  good  program  better. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  favorable  oon< 
slderation  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Lakosuii]. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
me  it  seems  appropriate  at  about  this 
stage  to  talk  a  little  about  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  we  are  going  to  be  called  upon 
to  vote  on  this  afternoon. 

In  understanding  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  it  is  my  feeling  that 
It  will  be  helpful  to  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  have  a  brief  review  of  the  his- 
tory relating  to  vocational  education. 
That,  after  all,  is  what  this  bill  is  about 

In  1917,  to  begin  at  one  of  the  earliest 
dates  of  action  by  the  Congress  on  vo- 
cational education,  what  Is  commonly 
known  as  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  was 
enacted.  Following  that,  in  1936,  the 
George-Dean  Act  was  passed.  Then  fol- 
lowing that  in  1946  the  George -Harden 
Act  was  passed. 

What  do  each  of  these  acts  do,  and 
how  much  of  a  foundation  do  they  fur- 
nish for  the  proposals  that  are  here  be- 
fore us  today?  The  Smith-Hughes  Act 
was  designed  to  promote  vocational  edu- 
cation in  specific  fields,  namely,  voca- 
tional agriculture,  home  economics, 
trade,  and  Industry. 

The  George-Dean  Act  came  along  in 
1936  and  included,  among  other  things, 
distributive  education,  which  is  now  a 
part  of  the  George-Barden  Act  that  oc- 
curred in  194g.    Its  provisions  enlarged 
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those  of  the  Oeorge-Dean  Act  and  In- 
creased the  funds  which  the  Oeorge- 
Dean  Act  authorised  originally  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  replaced  the  Oeorge- 
Dean  Act.  So  the  bill  we  have  today  taaa 
for  its  foundation  and  framework,  the 
Smith-Hiighes  Act  and  the  Oeorge- 
Darden  Act  It  is  within  the  framework 
of  these  statutes  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment, the  State  governments  and  the 
local  goveriunents  have  been  able  to  pro- 
vide training  for  literally  thousands  of 
men  and  women  in  this  country  to  take 
their  place  in  industry,  in  agriculture 
and  in  society  in  general,  and  make  a 
contribution. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  authorises  to- 
day an  appropriation  of  $7.5  million  for 
the  three  specific  purposes  previously 
named. 

The  George-Barden  Act.  that  is  titles  1. 
2,  and  3  of  the  George-Barden  Act,  au- 
thorizes $49.5  million,  making  a  total 
in  the  two  of  $57  million,  but  this 
amount  is  restricted  to  training  and  oc- 
cupational categories,  as  I  said,  of  agri- 
culture, home  economics,  trades  and  in- 
dustry and  distributive  education. 

What  does  H.R.  4955,  on  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  act  today,  do?  It  amends 
these  basic  laws  and  permits  State 
boards  for  vocational  education  to  fix  the 
amounts  of  this  $49.5  million  that  are 
spent  for  such  services  and  to  Inter- 
change as  between  and  among  the  vari- 
ous authorized  activities  any  part  of 
these  sums  not  used  for  the  specifically 
named  industry.  The  State  board  then 
has  at  its  discretion  the  use  of  these 
funds  and  can  transfer  from  one  to 
another  or  among  them. 

In  the  bill  which  Is  under  considera- 
tion today,  section  4  defines  the  ex- 
panded uses  to  which  funds  that  are  ap- 
propriated already  under  Smith-Hughes 
and  George-Barden,  and  which  win  be 
additionally  authorlised  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  this  bill,  can  be  put. 

Now  I  want  to  read  fmn  section  4 
under  "Uses  of  Federal  Funds,"  to  see 
exactly  how  we  expand  the  area  Of  voca- 
tional education  training. 

First,  we  can  spend  this  additional 
money,  in  addition  to  what  the  State 
board  might  want  to  put  In  from  these 
other  fxinds  for  vocational  education  for 
persons  attending  high  sehooL 

Second,  for  vocational  education  for 
persons  who  have  completed  or  who  have 
left  high  school  and  who  are  avallaUe 
for  full-time  study  in  preparation  for 
entering  the  labor  market. 

Third,  for  vocational  education  for 
persons — other  than  persons  who  are 
receiving  training  allowances  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  or  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962— who  have  already  entered  the 
labor  market  and  who  need  training  or 
retraining  to  achieve  stability  or  ad- 
vancement in  employment 

Fourth,  vocational  education  for  per- 
sons who  have  academic,  sodoeeonomlc, 
or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them 
from  succeeding  in  the  regular  voca- 
tional education  program. 

Fifth — and  this  one  U  extremely  Im- 
portant, although  not  to  niininriire  the 
importance  of  the  others — construction 
of  area  vocational  education  school  fa- 
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duties.  It  Is  extremely  Important  that 
you  pay  attention  to  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  construction  of  area  vo- 
cational sdiools. 

Sixth,  for  ancillary  services  and  activl- 
tlea  to  assure  quality  in  all  vocational 
education  programs. 

This  amendment  also  provides  that  in 
the  present  vocational  education  pro- 
gram under  Smith-Hughes  and  George- 
Barden  the  6  months  required  for  farm 
practice  training  be  removed  and  that 
no  longer  will  one  be  required  in  order 
to  participate  in  the  vocational  educa- 
tion program  to  have  at  least  6  months 
in  farm  practices.  That  means  this: 
We  have  expanded  the  definition  of  vo- 
cational education  for  agriculture  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  these  funds  in  training 
for  related  agricultural  occupations  and 
activities.  There  is  still  a  great  need  for 
agricultural  training,  but  with  this  re- 
strictive use  removed  students  may  be 
given  training  in  related  fields,  and  that 
appears  to  be  an  extremely  important 
thing  today.  That  is  likewise  true  in 
the  field  of  home  economics. 

In  the  bill  before  you  we  have  en- 
larged the  definition  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. You  will  find  on  pages  50  and 
51  the  definition,  and  I  would  like  to 
read  It  to  you: 

(1)  The  term  "vocational  education" 
meana  vocational  or  technical  training  or 
retraining  which  la  given  In  achoola  or 
clataea  (Including  field  or  laboratory  work 
Incidental  thereto)  under  public  supervi- 
■km  and  control  or  under  contract  with  a 
State  Board  or  local  educational  agency, 
and  la  conducted  aa  part  of  a  program  de- 
Bigned  to  fit  individuals — 

And  this  is  important — 
for  gainful  employment  as  sklUed  workers 
or  technicians  in  recognised  occupations  (in- 
cluding any  program  dealgned  to  fit  Indi- 
viduals for  gainful  employment  in  bxisiness 
and  oOoe  occupations,  and  any  program  de- 
signed to  fit  individuals  for  gainful  em- 
ployment which  may  be  assisted  by  Federal 
fimds  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1»4«— 

Which  was  the  George-Barden  Act — 

and  supplementary  vocational  education 
acts,  but  oadudlng — 

Mind  you — 

but  excluding  any  program  to  fit  individuals 
for  employment  in  occupations  which  the 
Commissioner  determines,  and  apecUiaa  in 
ragtUattons.  to  be  generally  considered  pro- 
feaaional  or  as  requiring  a  baccalaureate  or 
higher  degree). 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  this  Is  a 
very  Important  bill.  If  not  the  most  Im- 
portant bill  to  come  before  this  House 
eo  far  this  year.  It  is  a  good  bill  as  it  is 
written.  It  ought  to  be  passed  without 
amendment  because  if  it  is  passed  and 
becomes  law  without  amendment  it  will 
provide  opportunities  for  training  that 
win  reward  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
many  times  over  for  the  opportimity  that 
we  give  the  young  people,  the  young  girls, 
the  men  and  women  all  over  the  coun- 
try, to  take  up  their  rightful  place  in 
sodety. 

Why  Is  it  necessary  to  make  these 
changes?  When  the  Smith-Hughes  and 
Oeorge-Barden  Acts  were  first  paned,  it 
was  relatively  simple  to  define  the  occu- 
pations in  the  foiu:  broad  occupational 
categories  identified  in  those  acts.  How- 


ever, as  changes  have  occurred,  and  as 
they  will  rapidly  continue  to  ehsinge  and 
thus  make  Jobs  obsolete,  it  becomes  more 
difflcult  to  fit  Jobs  into  narrow  and  re- 
strictive cat^ories.  The  proposed 
amendments  to  these  acts  will  make  it 
possible  to  give  training  in  these  fields 
which  more  nearly  meets  the  needs  of 
students  and  the  demands  of  the  Job. 

The  amendments  are  in  agreement 
with  the  recommeruiations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Panel  of  Consultants  on  Voca- 
tional Education,  the  Chairman  of  which 
is  the  very  distinguished  Dr.  Benjamin 
F.  Willis,  of  Chicago,  111.  If  approved, 
these  amendments  will  make  it  possible 
for  enrollments  in  vocational  education 
to  greaUy  expand  and  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  train  for  employment  in  more 
occupations. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  bin  provides  great  free- 
dom to  the  States  to  determine  t^e  kinds 
of  vocational  education  they  will  con- 
duct. I  submit  that  this  is  right  and 
proper. 

When  the  first  Federal  act  for  voca- 
tional education  was  passed  in  1917,  it 
was  the  stated  purpose  to  "provide  for 
cooperation  with  the  States  In  the  pro- 
motion of  such  education."  The  States 
liave  been  stimulated,  with  the  help  of 
Federal  funds,  to  promote  vocational 
education  to  the  extent  that  they  now 
match  Federal  funds  at  the  rate  of  $4.50 
for  every  Federal  dollar.  It  Is  now  time 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  substan- 
tially increase  its  support  for  vocational 
education  if  all  our  citizens  are  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  skills  and 
knowledge  to  make  them  employable. 

This  bill,  H.R.  4955,  Is  a  sound  bill  and 
has  been  carefully  prepared.  It  repre- 
sents a  reasonable  approach  to  a  solu- 
tion of  some  of  this  Nation's  education 
and  employment  problems. 

Now  if  I  may  ask  the  Indulgence  of 
the  House  for  Just  about  30  seconds.  I 
would  say  to  srou.  with  a  subject  of  this 
sort,  dealing  as  it  must  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  yoimg  and  the  old  and  the 
middle-aged,  so  they  may  be  able  to  com- 
pete in  a  rapidly  changing  economy,  let 
us  lay  aside  the  differences  that  go  to 
make  up  the  politics  that  we  all  enjoy 
and  come  together  for  once  in  a  true 
bipartisan  fashion  to  pass  something 
good  for  America,  not  necessarily  good 

for  a  party.  

Mr.  FRELINGHUTSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodkll]. 

Mr.  OOODEUi.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  at  the  outset  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  genUeman  from  Georgia  for 
the  statement  he  Just  made,  a  very  full, 
complete,  and  competent  description  of 
some  of  the  most  significant  features  of 
thlsbilL  I  did  not  ask  him  to  yield  dur- 
ing his  time  to  discuss  the  civil  rights 
amendment.  I  did  want  to  clarify  a 
couple  of  points  he  was  talking  about  in 
connection  with  the  changes  we  have 
nyu^p  in  this  bill. 

I  would  say  at  the  outset  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  devote  this  time  to  the  civil 
rights  discussion,  except  with  this  brief 
comment  I  hope  that  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  will  at- 
tribute to  us  on  our  side  ctneerity  and 
earnestness  of  purpose  with  n^erence  to 
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this  diH  rii^Mta  la«u«.  I  would  not  par- 
ticipate In  ■upport  of  such  an  amend- 
ment If  I  did  not  feel  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  that  It  was  neceaaary,  that 
It  would  MTW  the  purposes  of  this  coun- 
try, and  that  tn  the  long  run  it  would 
clearly  aerre  the  best  interests  of  the 
very  important  Tocational  education 
profram  we  hare  In  this  country.  I  like- 
wise would  not  support  such  an  amend- 
ment if  I  thought  It  would  klU  the  bUl. 

Let  me  emphasise  several  points  that 
I  think  as  a  matter  of  legislative  history 
should  be  clarified. 

Plrst  of  all,  one  of  the  very  significant 
changes  we  are  making  In  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  changing,  throughout  the 
Smith-Hughes  and  the  Oeorge-Barden 
Acts,  of  the»words  "useful  employment" 
to  "gainful  employment."  There  is  a 
very  great  dgnlflcance  to  this  change. 

In  addition.  I  would  refer  to  page  51 
of  the  bill,  where  we  define  vocational 
education,  and  in  line  4  use  this  lan- 
guage: 

Any  ivogram  designed  to  flt  indlviduaU 
for  gainful  •mployment  tn  biulneu  and  of- 
fice oooupatlona. 

Therefore,  we  make  it  clear  specifical- 
ly that  we  are  Including  business  ajid 
ofUce  occupations.  By  pointing  out  busi- 
ness and  olBoe  occupations  there  specifi- 
cally, however,  we  do  not  mean  to  ex- 
clude other  types  of  occupations. 

I  should  like  to  stress,  and  I  hope  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Pxs- 
KinaJ  will  acree  with  me,  that  our  spe- 
cific reference  here  to  business  and  of- 
fice education  does  not  exclude  other 
t3rpes  of  occupations  for  which  we  want 
to  have  traintnc.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  regret  to  sUte  that 
I  was  talkiac  to  the  Speaker  and  did  not 
understand  the,  gentleman's  question. 
Would  the  gentleman  mind  repeating  it? 

Ifr.  CXX>raXiL.  I  was  referring  to 
page  51  where  we  specifically  include 
buainess  and  olllce  occupations.  In  mak- 
ing that  mMCiflc  reference,  we  do  not  by 
implication  mean  to  exclude  other  types 
of  occupations  that  are  not  named. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct  We  Intend  to  include  all 
other  gainful  occupations  not  enumer- 
ated— all  of  them. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Actually,  the  reason 
we  put  this  In  here  was  a  technical  rea- 
son. We  felt  we  had  to  clarify  that  busl  - 
ness  and  ofBce  occupations  were  covered 
as  well  as  all  others. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Those  words  were 
used  simply  as  an  illustration  and  as  an 
example. 

Mr.  OOOOEUi.    That  is  correct. 

Secondly,  we  have,  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  wfll  agree,  embarked  on  a  new 
tjrpe  of  approach  and  It  Is  our  intent  that 
the  vocational  education  program  will 
increasing^  be  oriented  to  the  Job  mar- 
ket It  it  our  desire  that  they  prepare 
their  programs  with  one  eye  on  the  end 
of  the  road,  when  the  student  gets  out. 
expecting  and  idanning  that  there  will  be 
a  job  avallatale;  this  wiU  involve  taking 
surveys  and  glTlng  attention  to  surveys 
to  see  that  they  are  training  in  fields 
where  Jclbs  are  available. 

Mr.  PBUaNB.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  corrset  analysis  and  the  legisla- 


tion so  provides  in  clear  and  unmis- 
takable terms. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  There  is  another 
point  I  think  we  ought  to  clarify  in  the 
legislative  history,  and  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  will  agree  with 
me.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia  men- 
tioned this  point. 

In  section  4' a)  we  point  out  that  a 
State's  allotment  may  be  used  for  specific 
named  purposes  and  among  them  is 
No.  1,  persons  attending  high  school; 
and  then  for  full-time  study  and  prepa- 
ration for  the  labor  market:  and  the 
third  one  Interests  me  particularly  here. 
I  quote: 

Vocational  education  fnr  persona  (other 
than  persons  who  are  receiving  training  al- 
lowances under  the  Uanpower  Development 
of  Training  Act  of  1963.  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  or  the  Trade  EUpanalon  Act  of 
1962).  who  have  already  entered  the  labor 
miirket  and  who  need  training  or  retraining 
to  achieve  sUiblUty  or  advancement  In  em- 
ployment 

Now  the  Implication  mlRht  \x  read  into 
this  exclusion  of  the  Manpower  Act.  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act.  and  the  Trade 
Elxpansion  Act  '-rainees.  that  we  do  not 
intend  that  they  can  use  these  facilities. 
I  think  our  intention  is  precisely  the  op- 
posite We  hope  that  the  faclUUes  that 
are  constructed  as  a  result  of  this  act  will 
be  made  readily  available  wherever  they 
can  be  most  usefully  put  to  work. 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  wish  to  state  that 
one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  make  available  more  ade- 
quate facilities  which  today  are  lacking 
and  which  Is  one  of  the  prinlclpal  draw- 
backs to  the  effectiveness  of  the  man- 
power development  and  training  pro- 
gram. We  certainly  intend  that  the 
youngsters  and  adults  being  trained  un- 
der the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  the 
Manpower  Act  and  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  use  the  area  vocational  schools  and 
equipment  for  which  funds  in  this  bill 
may  be  used.  There  certainly  was  no  in- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  ex- 
clude any  of  these  facilities.  The  gentle- 
man Is  correct. 

Mr.  OOODELL  Actually,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me.  the 
reason  we  had  to  write  this  exclusion- 
ary language  here  was  to  he  sure  we  do 
not  have  an  overlapping  in  the  actual 
availability  of  funds. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  was  the  sole 
purpose  of  It. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  Members  we  here  are  doing  two 
things  in  broad  outline  No.  1.  we  are 
adding  a  new  vocational  education  pro- 
gram to  the  old  Smith-Hughes  and 
Oeorge-Barden  programs.  No  2.  we  are 
making  some  changes  in  the  Smith- 
Hughes  and  Oeorge-Barden  present  vo- 
cational education  programs  Those 
of  you  who  are  Interested  may  find, 
beginning  on  page  55  of  the  bill, 
the  amendments  that  we  are  inserting 
to  the  present  vocational  education  act. 
Among  them,  and  very  important,  is  the 
authority  residing  In  the  States  to  trans- 
fer funds  from  one  category  to  another 
At  the  present  time  the  vocational  edu- 
cation program  has  seven  major  cate- 
gories to  which  Federal  funds  are  di- 
rected, and  they  must  remain  in  those 
categories    and    be    utilized    on    such 


things  as  agriculture,  home  economics, 
trades  and  industi-y  and  so  on. 

We  are  authorizing  by  this  legislation 
the  States  to  transfer  f imds  conceivably 
from  home  economics  to  agriculture 
or  from  agriculture  to  trades  and  indus- 
tries. If  they  so  desire.  In  other  words, 
we  are  giving  the  States  In  this  instance 
more  fiexibility  and  more  option  to  pur- 
sue the  programs  which  they  think  are 
most  imF>ortant  in  their  particular  areas. 

Secondly — and  I  am  on  page  56  of 
the  bill — we  have  broadened  the  defini- 
tion of  agriculture.  This  Is  an  ex- 
tremely Important  asF>ect.  We  now  are 
including  various  related  activities  that 
are  close  to  the  agricultural  economy. 
In  the  past  we  have  had  a  requirement 
for  vocational  agricultural  training  that 
there  must  be  Involved  work  of  the 
farm  or  on  the  farm  home.  That  re- 
quirement is  to  be  eliminated  by  this 
legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  there  be  directed  or 
supervised  practice  on  a  farm. 

Another  item  which  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  worked  hard  on  with 
some  of  the  vocational  education  author- 
ities is  the  problem  of  home  economics. 
We  spend  a  great  deal  of  vocational  edu- 
cation money  in  the  field  of  home  eco- 
nomics. Many  of  us  felt  that  this  was 
legitimately  a  State  function  and  if  the 
States  wanted  to  teach  this  very  impor- 
tant subject  of  home  economics  they 
should.  But  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  the  extent  we  contributed  to 
such  a  program,  should  Insist  that  the 
home  economics  courses  be  directed  to 
teaching  skills  whereby  these  trainees 
may  acquire  Jobs.  In  other  words,  home 
economics  skills  such  as  dietitians  and 
things  of  that  nature,  where  when  they 
get  out  of  school  they  will  find  that  their 
newly  acquired  skills  are  useful  in  getting 
a  Job.  We  could  not  write  an  across- 
the-board  requirement  that  all  funds  in 
home  economics  be  oriented  to  gainful 
employment.  So.  we  finally  compro- 
mised by  requiring  that  25  percent  of  the 
funds  be  used  in  this  gainful  employment 
type  of  training  in  home  economics. 
Then  we  added  an  additional  option,  per- 
mitting the  States,  if  they  so  desire,  to 
use  all  of  the  home  economics  money  in 
occupations  involving  knowledge  and 
skills  in  the  gainful  employment  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  some  of  the 
major  chariges.  I  think  this  legislation 
is  going  to  make  .some  revolutionary 
changes  in  vocational  education.  I  be- 
lieve sincerely  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  that  we  shall 
have  to  come  before  us  in  this  Congress. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  in  the  long  run  it  is 
going  to  serve  very  significantly  the  best 
interests  of  our  country  in  updating  the 
vocational  .skills  of  our  citizens. 

May  I  say  that  one  of  the  problems 
wp  had  when  we  gave  this  thorough  re- 
view to  the  whole  vocational  education 
system  is  that  in  the  past  we  have  not 
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regularly  reviewed  the  operations  of  this 
program.  Actually,  It  has  been  17  years 
since  Congress  has  taken  a  good,  hard 
look  at  how  vocational  education  was 
operating  in  this  country.  Since  1917 
we  have  had  a  permanent  law,  tbe 
Smith-Hughes  law.  Since  1946  we  have 
had  a  second  permanent  law,  the  Oeorge- 
Barden  Act.  Then  we  added  amend- 
ments of  a  minor  nature  since  1946. 
However,  we  felt  that  there  should  be  a 
thorough  and  complete  review  of  this 
whole  field  at  least  every  5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  first  temptation 
was  to  simply  make  this  a  5-year  pro- 
gram, destroying  the  permanent  aspect 
of  the  Smith-Hughes.  George-Bwiden 
programs.  However,  the  vocational  edu- 
cation people  felt  this  might  imply  that 
Congress  was  going  to  back  off  from  its 
participation  in  vocational  education. 
So  once  again  we  ccxnpromlsed  and  we 
set  up  a  council  which  will  be  appointed 
every  5  years — at  least  every  5  years — 
and  that  citizens  council  will  review  vo- 
cational education  and  how  it  lias  been 
operating.  It  will  make  a  report  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  will  agree,  that 
this  Is  a  very  substantial  and  Important 
provision  that  we  have  put  In  here.  We 
expect  this  to  be  adhered  to  very  assidu- 
ously by  the  executive  branch  in  seeing 
that  this  council  Is  appointed  and  makes 
a  competent  study  and  report. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  directed  the  program 
here  to  gainful  employment  tmder  pro- 
visions not  In  the  legislation  originally. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  the  author  of  the  amendment  which 
made  this  Important  aspect  clear  and 
unequivocal. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  conclude,  Mr. 
Chairman,  by  thanking  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  for  his  comlesy,  for  his 
fairness,  for  the  bipartisan  approach  he 
has  taken  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  outr 
standing  contribution.  In  writing  the 
legislation  we  approached  the  whole  mat- 
ter from  a  bipartisan  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bxade- 

HASl. 

Mr.  BRADEMAE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  4955,  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963.  I  want  to 
echo  the  sentiments  which  have  already 
been  expressed  here  this  afternoon  to 
the  effect  that  few  bills  this  Rouse  will 
consider  this  year  can  have  such  a  sound 
impact  for  good  on  the  lives  of  so  many 
Americans  as  the  one  we  are  considering. 
It  is  a  soundly  conceived  bill,  one  that 
builds  on  the  foundations  of  e*<^t<"g  vo- 
cational education  programs  rather  than 
tearing  them  down.  It  is.  moreover,  a 
bill  that  enjoyed  overwhelming  bipar- 
tisan support  In  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
man  who  as  much  as  anyone  has  con- 
tributed to  the  shaphig  of  this  bill,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
niittee  on  Education,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Pirkhis].  He  conducted 
the  hearings  fairly  and  gave  witnesses  of 


evtery  point  of  view  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  viewpoint  and  also  gave 
members  of  the  subcommittee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  an  opportunity  to  offer 
their  suggestions  on  how  we  could 
strengthen  and  improve  the  legislation. 

It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  result  is  a  bill 
which  If  enacted  will  represent  the  most 
significant  advance  In  the  vocational 
education  program  that  the  country  has 
seen  In  the  last  17  years  and  perhaps 
since  the  original  vocationed  education 
program  came  Into  existence  during  the 
Presidency  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

This  bill  Is  the  result  of  what  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  thorough  examination, 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
said,  the  most  searching  examination  of 
the  vocational  education  program  that 
Congress  has  made  since  the  late  1940's. 
This  bill  owes  a  great  deal  as  well  to  the 
reappraisal  of  the  vocational  education 
program  which  the  panel  appointed  by 
President  Kennedy  in  1961,  headed  by 
the  distinguished  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Benjamin  Willis. 
Indeed,  this  bill  embodies  most  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Willis  report.  I 
think  that  fundamental  to  an  under- 
standing of  H.R.  4955  and  the  approach 
to  vocational  education  that  it  represents 
is  this  basic  fact  in  American  life  today: 
no  job  training  will  simply  mean  no  jobs 
at  all  for  millions  of  young  Americans. 
The  studies  show  that  the  very  high  rate 
of  imemployment  among  young  jseople  in 
our  country  is  directly  related  to  in- 
adequate education  and  training.  For 
example,  nearly  half  the  total  number 
of  persons  unemployed  in  the  16-  to  24- 
year  age  group  in  late  1961  had  not 
finished  high  school.  They  were  drop- 
outs. This  lack  of  Job  training  and  edu- 
cation is  the  key  reason  that  the  unem- 
ployment rate  In  the  United  States  last 
jrear,  5.6  percent,  was  nearly  twice  that 
high.  9  percent,  for  the  20-  to  24-year- 
old  dropouts  and  almost  three  times  that 
high,  15  percent,  for  16-  to  19-year -olds. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  education 
is  essential  to  lowering  the  unemploy- 
ment rates  among  new  workers,  it  ought 
to  be  clear  by  now  that  at  a  time  of  very 
rapidly  changing  Industrial  technology, 
workers  must  have  the  basic  education 
which  will  enable  them  to  make  suc- 
cessful adjustments  to  the  several  job 
changes  that  they  will  unquestionably 
have  to  experience  throughout  their 
working  lifetime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  discuss  some 
(rf  the  major  aspects  of  KB..  4955.  there 
is  <me  particular  aspect  of  the  bill  that 
I  want  to  say  a  word  about  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clarification,  and  I  Invite  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleague  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  GoodkllI. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  section 
4(c)  of  the  bill  would  permit  contractual 
arrangements  with,  on  the  one  hand, 
local  educational  agencies  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  vocational  boards 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  with  colleges, 
imiverslties.  and  other  public  or  non- 
private  agencies  or  institutions  without 
their  having  to  seek  such  State  board 
approval  In  order  to  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  research,  experimental  developmental 
or  pilot  programs  to  meet  the  special 
vocational    education    needs   of   youth. 


Through  this  provision  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation can  engage  the  talent  and  the 
research  facilities  of  institutions  to  pave 
the  way  for  improved  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  developing  special  media 
and  new  methods  which  will  be  neces- 
sary to  assist  the  development  of  appro- 
priate programs  for  youths  having  spe- 
cial academic,  socioeconomic  or  other 
handicaps.  Such  research  and  experi- 
mentation and  development  projects  in 
varioiis  fields  of  educational  effort  are 
authorized,  under  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  of  1954,  Public  Law  83-531 
and,  of  course,  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958,  Public  Law 
86-864. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  OOODELL.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  think  It  is  our  clear  Intention 
here  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  ap- 
proval by  State  vocational  boards  in  the 
case  of  grants  to  colleges,  universities, 
and  other  public  or  nonprivate  agen- 
cies or  Institutions.  The  only  Instance 
in  which  we  are  requiring  approval  by 
the  State  board  is  In  the  cast  of  grants 
to  local  educational  bodies. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  there  has 
been  some  question  raised  about  this  5- 
percent  category  of  aid.  I  think  we  all 
agree  that  there  Is  a  long  history  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  In  this  type  of  project 
and  for  this  type  of  aid  all  the  way  from 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  and  many  other 
pieces  of  legislation.  I  think  it  served  a 
useful  purpose  in  the  past  in  other  fields, 
and  I  hope  it  will  here. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  observation  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Ooookll] 
made  about  the  5-peroent  provision. 
Likewise  I  certainly  want  to  take  ttits  op- 
portimity  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BRADEMAS  ]  for  his  tm tiring  and  capable 
work  in  helping  to  bring  this  legislation 
to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  want  to  say  at  the 
outset  I  am  for  this  bill.  In  my  opinion, 
the  expansion  and  development  of  voca- 
tional training  Is  probably  one  of  the 
best  things  we  could  do  but  I  have  had 
a  great  conviction  that  if  we  have  such 
a  program.  It  ought  to  be  open  to  every- 
body without  regard  to  race  or  color. 
Will  the  gentleman  agree  with  me?  And 
it  ought  to  be  so  administered. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  hope  very  much, 
without  getting  Into  that  particular  Issue, 
which  I  know  has  been  the  cause  of  a 
certain  amount  of  heat  here  this  after- 
noon, that  the  point  of  view  which  my 
good  friend  from  Indiana  expresses — and 
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I  know  how  deeply  and  sincerely  he  is 
c<»nixiltted  to  thla  cause— will  express  It- 
self a  Uttle  later  In  the  year  when  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  civil 
rights  bill  In  general  which  President 
Kennedy  has  sent  to  Congress.  In  par- 
ticular. I  hope  that  that  same  conviction 
will  be  effectively  translated,  with  the  ef- 
fectiveness with  which  I  know  my  friend 
from  Indiana  has  so  long  been  siasociated. 
into  Republican  votes  for  the  civil  rights 
bill  and  especially  Into  Republican  votes 
for  the  public  accwnmodatlons  feature  of 

that  bUl. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  No.  I  will  not  yield 
any  fxirther.  because  I  have  yielded  too 
much  of  my  time  already. 

Mr  HALLECK.  I  wish  very  much  you 
would  yield. 

Mr.  BRADEBiAS.  I  am  sure  you  do. 
but  I  do  not  care  to  yield  further. 

Por.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  h^ve  really  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  what  I  rose  to 
do.  to  review  very  briefly  some  of  the  ma- 
jor aspects  of  this  bill,  so  let  me  go  ahead. 
I  think  one  of  the  first  points  that  ought 
to  be  made  is  that  the  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  in  recent  years  have  been 
harshly  critidaad  for  what  some  have 
described  as  an  overemphasis  on  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  at  a  time  when, 
as  we  all  know,  the  pattern  of  population 
in  our  country  is  shifting  frond  the  agri- 
cultural areas  to  the  urban  and  suburban 


areas. 

HR.  4965  seeks  to  respond  to  these 
changing  population  patterns  by  permit- 
ting States  to  tnuosfer  funds  from  one 
category  of  vocational  training  to  an- 
other to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the 
labor  market  The  bill  wUl  not.  I  want 
to  make  clear,  force  State  vocational 
agencies  to  shift,  for  example,  their  agri- 
cultural education  funds  to  training  for 
one  of  the  fields  such  as  trade  and  indus- 
trial occupations.  But  HR.  4955  will 
permit  States  to  transfer  funds  from  one 
category  to  another  In  which  there  is 
clearly  a  need  for  trained  persons. 

Aiu>ther  example  of  the  way  in  which 
we  have  sougtat  In  this  bin  to  modernize 
the  vocational  education  program  Is  to 
broaden  the  definitions  of  both  agricul- 
tural vocational  education  and  home 
economics  training.  The  deflrUtion  of 
vocational  agriculture,  for  example, 
woiild  be  f»r^"«<*«*<  to  allow  the  training 
of  students  for  food  processing,  market- 
ing, and  farm  machinery  maintenance 
Jobs,  all  now  excluded  by  the  present  re- 
quirements In  the  law  that  training  be 
for  on-the-farm  Jobs. 

Moreover,  as  you  have  already  been 
advised,  the  bill  would  broaden  the  ex- 
isting definition  of  home  economics 
training,  which  Is  now  restricted  to  prep- 
aration for  work  In  the  home,  to  permit 
Oeorge-Barden  and  Smith-Hughes 
funds  earmarked  for  home  economics 
courses  to  be  used  for  home  economics 
training  which  is  not  directed  to  activ- 
ity In  the  home,  but  which  Involves 
homemaklng  skills  for  which  employ- 
ment opportunities  exist. 

Our  bill  also  authorizes  training  for 
new  jobs  In  addition  to  the  existing  pro- 
grams. Hit  4955  would,  for  example, 
authorize  classes  In  business  and  office 
work. 


In  general  this  bill  is  a  reflection  of  the 
determination  of  the  members  of  our 
committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
try  to  bring  the  vocational  education 
program  into  a  closer  and  more  realistic 
relationship  with  the  employment  needs 
of  the  country. 

Por  example,  the  bill  requires  State  vo- 
cational agencies  to  relate  their  training 
programs  to  manpower  needs  and  Job 
opportunities  In  that  State  Por  we  felt 
that  It  was  Important,  Indeed  essential, 
that  vocational  education  programs 
should  not  be  offered  In  a  vacuum,  but 
rather  that  they  should  be  efTectlve  In 
providing  people  with  the  skills  they 
need  to  find  Jobs. 

Por  similar  reasons,  this  bill.  H  R. 
4955.  authorizes  funds  for  the  cor^struc- 
tion  of  area  vocational  schools  about 
which  you  have  already  heard 

I  said.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  bill 
seeks  to  link  Job  training  more  closely 
with  job  opportunities.  Another  in- 
stance of  this  approach  is  the  require- 
ment In  the  bill  that  the  State  vocational 
education  agencies  plan  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  the  public  employment 
offices  in  the  State  In  order  to  be  able  to 
relate  training  courses  intelligently  to 
reasonable  prospects  of  Job  opportuni- 
ties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  major 
changes  that  H  R  4955  would  bring  to 
the  vocational  education  program. 

The  country  needs  this  bill,  and  espe- 
cially the  young  people  of  the  country 
need  this  bill. 

May  I  say  In  conclusion,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, that  H  R  4955  represents  a  bipar- 
tisan effort  to  mount  an  effective  attack 
on  one  of  the  major  problems  that  Amer- 
ica faces  In  the  l960's,  providing  people 
with  the  skills  that  they  need  to  live  use- 
ful and  productive  lives  I  hope  very 
much  the  bill  passes  with  overwhelming 
support  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  PRELINQHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  one  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck). 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
addressed  a  question  to  my  very  good 
friend  from  Indiana  who  hem  just  spo- 
ken, and  SIS  he  expressed  a  high  regard 
for  me,  may  I  say  that  I  have  a  high 
regard  for  him. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr  Chairman,  I  Just 
want  to  say  that  if  there  ever  was  a 
measure  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  which  we  should  be  sure  that  the 
advantages  of  this  training  program  are 
open  to  everybody,  this  is  It.  This  is  the 
place  and  this  is  the  time  As  far  as 
I  sun  concerned  I  want  to  say  here  smd 
now  that  I  am  going  to  support  this  bill, 
whether  this  amendment  goes  In  or  does 
not  go  In.  And  smy  talk  about  the 
sunendment  that  Is  to  be  offered  as  some 
sort  of  move  to  kill  the  bill  Is  without 
foundation.  Let  me  just  say  to  all  of 
you  that  In  my  considered  judgment  this 
bill  Is  going  to  be  enacted  into  law 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  that  I  say  is  that 
with  this  progrsun,  which  Involves  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  money  through 
vocational  training  to  make  It  possible 
for  the  men  and  women  of  this  country 
to  have  Jobs,  to  trtUn  them  for  Jobs,  that 
advantage  ought  to  be  open  to  everybody 


without  regard  to  race  or  color.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  &m  going  to  see  it 
through  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  PRELINQHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota    1  Mr.  Qxnil. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  R.  4955  I  think  the  com- 
mittee has  put  together  a  piece  of  'egisla- 
tlon  which  we  can  all  support  and  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  developed  the  bill.  I  think 
It  Is  going  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  our 
country  In  a  better  way  and  a  less  ex- 
pensive way  than  any  other  piece  of 
legislation  to  assist  those  who  have  diffi- 
culty in  finding  jobs  that  this  Congress 
will  consider  this  year. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Yesterday  in  the  Re- 
publ.can  policy  committee  meeting?  I 
wsis  privileged  to  make  the  motion  sup- 
porting this  legislation.  Oftentimes  we 
have  been  improperly  accused  of  being 
negative  in  our  approach  to  certain 
pieces  of  legislation.  Our  approach  haf 
been  that  if  we  are  going  to  secure  jobs 
and  employment  for  people  the  best 
manner  in  which  it  can  be  done  is 
through  the  manpower  training  and  vo- 
cational education  progrsuns  rather 
than  through  massive  make  work  Fed- 
eral spending  programs. 

The  minority  party  has  always  had  a 
det'p  concern  for  eswih  Individual  citizen 
of  this  country.  We  feel  that  the  funds 
that  are  going  to  be  expended  on  this 
expanded  vocational  training  program 
will  be  much  more  effective  thsm  massive 
Federal  spending  programs  such  as  the 
ARA  program  and  the  accelerated  public 
works  program.  Training  is  where  the 
emphasis  should  be  given  If  we  are  going 
to  get  America  moving  again. 

Ettch  Sunday  the  metropolitan  papers 
of  this  Nation  are  r.  aking  new  records 
in  the  nuumber  of  help-wanted  ads  for 
trained  Individuals.  In  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  the  Ix)s 
Angeles  Times,  the  Chicago  Tribune— 
every  day  are  found  long  lists  of  job  op- 
portunities for  trained  individuals.  This 
may  well  be  the  most  Important  new 
legislation  to  be  enacted  In  this  session 
of  Congress. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  and  his 
com.mittee  for  bringing  out  this  bill  with 
bipartisan  support. 

Mr,  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.  He  has  raised  a  very 
important  point,  because  if  you  look  at 
what  we  have  t>een  doing  in  vocational 
education,  studying  the  various  docu- 
ments I  have  In  my  hand,  you  will  find 
that  in  one  study  made  by  Sar  A.  Levl- 
tan.  entitled.  "Vocational  Education  smd 
Federal  Policy,"  he  said  that  In  1961 
3,150,000  people  received  vocational  edu- 
cation assisUnce  In  this  country:  evi- 
dently now  It  is  over  4  million.  At  this 
point.  I  would  like  to  quote  Mr.  Levitan 
from  his  study: 

ENROLLMENT 

In  1961  a  total  of  3.856.000  youths  and 
ttdu'.Ls  were  enrolled  In  federally  supported 
vocitlonal  education  classes  in  the  United 
.states  The  enrollment  was  slmoet  equally 
divided    between    day    schcxjl    programs    at- 
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tended  by  high  school  youths,  and  eztenatan 
programs  Mrrlng  adiUta  and  youths  who  had 
left  school.  But  as  table  1  shows.  honM 
economics  acoounted  for  mort  than  half  of 
the  total  enrollment  of  high  school  pupUs 
of  federally  reimbursed  vocational  education. 
This  program,  useful  though  It  may  be  tm 
preparation  for  woman's  famUy  and  home 
responsibilities,  does  not  prepare  ]routha  for 
participation  in  the  labor  force.  If  thaae 
courses  are  not  counted  in  the  Yoeatlonal 
enrollment  tally,  the  other  enroUeee  In  1901 
federally  reimbursed  vocational  education 
courses  Included  less  than  1  of  every  10  high 
school  students. 

It  Is  estimated  that  lees  than  two-thlrda  of 
all  public  high  school*  in  the  Nation  offeied 
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any  faderally  relmtmrsed  vocational  educa- 
tton  programa;  preparation  for  agricultural 
^o^k  wae  offered  In  nearly  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's high  echoola,  while  only  a  tenth  of  the 
Mhools  offered  any  courses  to  high  school 
•tudente  In  trade  and  induatrlal  occupa- 
tions; 1  out  of  16  trained  students  for  em- 
ployment In  distributive  occupations;  and 
only  about  1  out  of  26  offered  courses  which 
•qi^ped  students  for  technical  occupations. 
Overall,  it  is  apparent  that  the  built  of 
American  high  school  students,  only  30  per- 
cent of  whom  go  on  to  college,  are  not  offered 
any  opportunity  to  enroll  in  vocational 
training  courses  which  might  help  them  to 
••cure  Jobs  after  they  complete  their  formal 
school  training. 


Table  \.-- Enrollment  in  federaily  aupporUd  vocational  education  programs,  1961 

[NombffB  in  thoDsands] 


1 

Enrollment 

Otriipallonal  rategory 

Total 

Hich  school  studeDts  > 

Extension  programs 

1 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

AH  cat/'Rorii* 

3.8M 
800 

88S 
1.610 

aoe 
n 

U8 

1,803 

4«3 

307 

961 

43 

20 

30 

100.0                  1,993 

2*.  8                     343 

16.  .n                     6«6 

52.7                     629 

2.3                     263 

AuHrtiltiire 

100.0 

TYsdf  and  tndu.'itry 

17.2 

Home  economics . 

32.0 

nttrlbullve..     .   

lYartlriil  nur^iiiK 

31.  B 
13.2 

Tethnirian 

1.6                         18                          .9 

2. 1  1 

M 

4.2 

>  Includ«e  also  eitroUment  ol  post-higb-school  itadents. 

NoTK  ^  lna.v1<lua,  items  in  this  tnd  Mlowiog  Ubles  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
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riNAJWCINO 

According  to  the  best  rough  estimates. 
toUl  expenditures  by  public  schools  in  1961 
for  vocational  education  amounted  to  about 
0760  million.  About  two-thirds  of  this 
amount  was  expended  for  construction  of 
schools  and  for  training  in  office  occupa- 
tions, for  which  no  financial  aid  is  provided 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

During  1061  the  total  Federal  Government 
contribution  to  public  school  vocational  edu- 
caUon  programs  was  $4S  million;  State  coo- 
trlbutlona  for  programs  to  which  the  Inderal 
Oovemment  contributed  amoxmted  to  $88 
million:  and  local  government  contributions 
accounted  for  the  balance  of  $117  million. 
Thus  for  every  dollar  which  the  Inderal 
Oovemment  contributes,  the  States  and  local 
govenunents  contribute  over  $4  and  an  ad- 
ditional $10  for  construction  and  other  costs 
for  which  the  Federal  Government  contrib- 
utes nothing.  Since  liMO  Federal  Govern- 
ment contributions  to  vocational  education 
have  Increased  by  about  160  percent,  while 
Sute  and  local  government  contributions 
for  the  same  programs  rose  almost  sixfold, 
exclusive  of  rising  outlays  for  programs  to 
which  the  Federal  Government  provides  no 
contribution. 

The  allocation  of  Federal  contributions  to 
each  State  depends  upon  the  State's  share 
of  the  total  U.S.  farm  population  (agricul- 
tural programs),  mral  population  (home 
economics),  nonfarm  population  (trade  and 
Industry ) ,  and  upon  a  combination  of  the 
above  formulas  (practical  nursing  and  tech- 
nical  occupations).  In  19«1  the  total  Fed- 
eral allotment  for  public  school  vocational 
education  amounted  to  $60  million,  but  only 
•48  million  was  actually  expended.  Some 
States  did  not  take  full  advantage  of  Fed- 
eral contributions  available  for  some  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1962  to  1963  the 
Federal  (Government  put  up  $79.7  mil- 
lion for  thla  purpose.  Compare  that 
about  $80  million  for  4  million  people 
with  what  In  proposed  in  the  youth  em- 
ployment bill.    The  youth  employment 


bill  would  cost  $100  million  the  first  year 
for  45.000  students  or  corpsmen. 

The  Federal  Government  never  got 
more  for  its  money  than  In  what  it  put 
up  for  vocational  education. 

This  has  been  pointed  out  by  many 
people.  I  want  to  point  out  one  by  the 
R^ublican  policy  committee  entitled, 
"Forgotten  Youth."  in  which  they  indi- 
cate that  vocational  and  technical  train- 
ing has  been  virtually  neglected  and  ig- 
nored when  you  compare  it  with  the 
needs  of  this  country : 

A  partial  solution  to  the  problems  of  un- 
employed youth  as  well  as  those  of  the  em- 
ployer looking  tor  skiUed  or  semiakilled  help 
does  exist  within  otu-  educational  system — 
the  vocational  or  technical  school — but  it 
has  been  neglected  and  Ignored.  In  Bc»ne 
eases  it  almost  seems  that  our  school  admin- 
istrators have  taken  the  attitude  that  If 
they  don't  look  maybe  these  schools  will  go 
away. 

While  vocational  education  is  not  offered 
as  an  absolute  solution  to  all  of  our  social 
and  economic  problems,  it  should  be  more 
vigorously  pushed,  better  administered,  and 
more  fully  financed. 

Dtiring  the  past  year,  the  American  tax- 
payer, through  local,  SUte.  and  Federal  tax- 
ation, paid  a  total  public  school  bill  of  $18.1 
bUUon.  Of  this,  $6.6  billion  was  for  second- 
ary (high  school)  education.  Only  $254 
million,  or  4.6  percent,  of  this  second- 
ary school  budget  wae  spent  on  vocational 
education.  Four  and  one-half  percent  of  the 
budget  was  spent  to  supply  the  kind  of 
skills  needed  by  the  80  percent  of  our  school 
population  who  will  enter  the  labor  force 
without  a  college  education. 

Although  $264  million  Is  a  stable  amount 
of  money.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
is  divided  among  the  60  SUtes  and  among 
the  0.6  million  high  school  students  who 
form  the  80  percent.  This  averages  out  to 
about  $28  spent  for  each  of  these  pupils. 
■nils  hardly  seems  adequate. 


We  need  to  do  something  right  away 
about  this  problem.  There  are  many 
people  who  have  studied  it  and  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  is  an  area  of 
Federal  concern  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  we  ought  to  help  in  that  area 
beginning  with  this  legislaOon.  I  think 
this  will  point  the  way  to  new  areas  of 
assisting  in  vocational  education. 

I  checked  with  the  E>epartment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  de- 
termine how  the  $45  million— the  first 
year's  authorization— would  be  spent 
The  following  is  the  information  which 
they  sent  me: 

ESTTMATKD     ExPXtTDTTXmX     BT     THI     STATES     OT 

Proposed  $45  Million  1964  Pedxxal  Voca- 
tional EntTCATioN  Funds 

1.  Area  vocational  school  construction 
(50-50  matching  required  in  1964) :  Based  on 
a  survey  of  aU  the  States  in  spring,  1088,  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  States  wotild  need  and 
use  at  least  $26  million  Federal  funds  for 
constructing  and  equipping  about  60  new 
area  vocational  schools.  The  estimate  does 
not  take  Into  account  many  mllUons  of  dol- 
lars for  new  construction  to  be  expended  by 
post  high  school  institutions  or  local  units 
of  government.  The  total  amount  of  new 
money— Federal,  State,  and  local  that  would 
go  Into  area  school  construction  and  equip- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1004  U  estimated  at 
nearly  $100  million. 

The  facilities  that  would  be  provided  by 
this  new  construction  are  badly  needed  to 
provide  for  the  many  additional  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  and  Area  Re- 
development Act  projects  as  weU  as  for  the 
rapidly  expanding  trade  and  technical  educa- 
tion programs  for  Inschool  and  out-of -school 
youth  and  adulu  preparing  to  enter  the  labor 
market. 

2.  Obviously  the  additional  facilities  would 
require  additional  c^Mrating  funds  to  carry 
on  new  training  services.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  $10  million  (matching  not  re- 
quired in  1064)  would  be  used  by  the  States 
to  help  defray  the  additional  (Y>eratlng  costs 
of  new  trade  and  technical  educaUon  pro- 
grams that  could  begin  operation  In  fiscal 
year  1964. 

3.  Another  $6  million  (matching  not  re- 
quired In  1064)  Is  estimated  would  be  spent 
on  the  operation  of  new  office  education  pro- 
grams. This  kind  of  vocational  educaUon 
has  heretofore  not  been  aided  by  Mderal 
fimds.  It  is  a  field  of  work  in  which  em- 
ployment opportunities  continue  to  expand 
and  for  which  high  standard  training  is 
required. 

4.  The  amount  of  $2.76  million  (matching 
not  required  In  1064)  U  Ukely  to  be  spent  on 
the  expansion  of  the  practical  nurse  educa- 
tion program  and  for  training  In  new  occupa- 
tional areas  under  the  broadened  provisions 
In  the  new  legislation  for  agricultxire.  home 
economics,  distributive,  trade  and  Industrial 
and  technical  education. 

6.  Five  percent  of  the  $45  million  ($3.26 
million)  would  be  set  aside  for  use  by  the 
Commissioner  in  providing  vocational  educa- 
tion for  persons  who  have  academic,  socio- 
economic, or  other  handicaps. 

SUMMAXT 

Million 

1.  Area    vocational    school    construc- 

tion  ^5 

2.  Additional  operating  costs 10 

3.  New  office  education  training  pro- 

grams  5 

4.  Expanded  practical  nurse  education 

and  new  programs  under  broad- 
ened provisions  In  new  legisla- 
tion        2.76 

6.  Vocational  education  for  those  with 
academic  or  socioeconomic  hand- 
icaps —  - __       2M 


Total 45 
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Am  yoa  iDMiw.  until  this  day  the 
OtOTWt-Bmndmk,  amltb-Uucbes  procramB 
do  noi  pennU  Pedarml  usUtanoe  in  Of- 
fice of  EdiwatloB  tnOnins.  in  expanded 
practical  niirw  education;  aiui.  lastly, 
vocational  education  for  those  with  aca- 
demic or  soeloaoooooiic  handicaps. 

I  feel  we  liavc  an  insulDcient  amount 
of  money.  The  pcrcmtage  of  money 
provided  for  the  assistance  of  Individuals 
with  ftpMfif*H  or  socioeconomic  handi- 
caps amounts  feo  6  percent  of  the  money 
or  $2%,  mt>Hr»  this  coDiing  year.  I  think 
this  is  an  insufBcient  amount.  It  ought 
to  be  Increased  when  we  look  at  what 
has  been  done  in  the  past.  a«aln  usins 
Sar  Levltan's  report,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  the  present  time  is  spending 
no  money  for  youths  with  these  special 
needs.  These  are  the  individuals  with 
leM  than  mcwllen  capabilities.  And  in 
the  Presklflm*a  June  civil  rights  state- 
ment, ha  sumaarlaed  his  new  proposals 
for  vocational  education.  Among  these 
was  the  support  for  an  Increaae  to  15 
percent  tn  this  category.  I  now  quote 
from  the  summary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare: 

Tb«  Ifijii—  ie|MHl»l  bill.  MM  w«ll  u  the 
admlnlstnttOB  Mil,  a«ta  aslds  6  percent  of 
tbm  nuns  apfirapiiatMl  Mtcb  ye«r  for  I^kI- 
eral  project  grants  to  develop,  demonstrate. 
^T}4  ermliiato  ■frrrlftl  Tocatlooja  education 
progrmme  fOr  yowtlis  wbo.  by  reeeon  of  aca- 
demic, ■utilu— iiilii.  or  other  handicaps, 
would  not  be  able  to  succeed  in  the  regular 
provrams.  TlM  diaft  bill  Increases  this  per- 
centage (rtxn  ft  to  la  percent  and  broadens 
the  porpoM  at  «Im  grants  to  Include  proj- 
ects to  meet  the  speclsl  Tocatlonal  educaUon 
needs  of  communities  having  substantial 
numbers  of  youthm  wbo  have  dropped  out  of 
school  or  wko  are  miemployed. 


I  know  that  the  vocational  education 
people  have  been  trying  to  upgrade  their 
programs.  Theiy  »>***»  irf  be  commended 
for  that.  In  many  of  the  programs  that 
I  have  vletted.  the  mathematics  and 
physics  courses  are  virtually  college  level 
and  these  students  could,  if  they  so  de- 
sired, go  oo  tfO  college  They  should  be 
comnMUded  for  their  work  In  this  area. 
However,  we  most  not  forget  those  stu- 
dents with  len  than  median  capabilities 
who  need  swilttanrf  In  vocational  edu- 
cation. Any  study  of  the  education  level 
of  the  unsflndoyed  shows  that  the 
greater  the  edoeatlon  and  the  greater 
the  training  and  vocational  education, 
the  less  likelihood  there  Is  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

We  have  a  sound  piece  of  legislation, 
I  believe,  here  today,  that  all  Members 
can  support. 

With  reference  to  the  expansion  and 
broadening  of  the  agrictilture  and  home 
economics  definition.  It  will  enable  the 
vocatlonid  education  people  to  gear  their 
training  to  the  present  day  needs  for 
gainful  employment  without  being  lim- 
ited by  the  law.  I  think  this  is  another 
big  step  forward. 

But.  the  ene  thing  I  am  concerned 
about  in  this  ledslatlon  is  that  we  are  not 
making  certain  that  all  people  regardless 
of  their  raee.  that  is  regardless  of  the 
color  of  their  skin,  can  receive  this  addi- 
tional opportunity  In  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Prom  the  studies  of  the  unemployment 
figures,  you  will  note  that   unemploy- 


ment among  the  colored  people  is  about 
double  that  of  the  white  race.  Unless 
we  do  sMnelhing  about  It  to  set  our  house 
m  order  on  the  Federal  Oovemmenfs 
part,  how  can  we  expect  the  State  gov- 
ernment and  the  locaJ  government  or  the 
employers  or  the  unions  to  do  It  them- 
selves. If  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tinuous to  condone  unequal  opportunity 
and  unequal  administration  of  these 
laws  how  can  Justice  prevail?  We  did 
not  realise  the  discrimination  to  be  to 
the  extent  it  Is  in  vocational  education 
until  many  of  us  on  the  committee  met 
with  representatives  of  the  NAACP  and 
other  organizations  in  which  they  indi- 
cated very  clearly  to  us  that  dlscrlmma- 
tion  exists  in  vocational  education  more 
than  in  any  other  single  education  pro- 
gram where  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sists. That  even  compares  with  the  im- 
pacted area  aid  laws  where  a  nondis- 
crimination amendment  Is  presently  a 
part  of  the  extension  bill. 

There  was  a  study  made  by  our  com- 
mittee, in  Southern  and  border  States, 
showing  that  M  percent  of  all  the  con- 
struction money  Roes  to  segregated 
schools.  The  problem  is  not  limited  to 
the  Southern  or  border  Statt's.  however. 
The  problem  is  also  in  the  Northern 
States. 

I  have  had  individuals  who  have  called 
on  the  phone  from  Minnesota  who  ob- 
ject to  a  nondiscrimination  amendment 
beine:  placed  on  this  legislation.  I  can 
understand  some  people  beln«  concerned 
about  the  possibility  of  this  legislation 
not  passing,  but  I  krww  full  well  that 
with  strong  support  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  and  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  for  this 
legislation,  it  will  be  enacted  Into  law 
with  a  nondiscrimirxatlon  amendment  In 
It. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  ask  each  Member 
to  look  at  his  own  conscience  when  he 
decides  how  he  is  going  to  vote  on  the 
Bell  amendment,  because  1963  is  the  year. 
It  Is  the  year  when  the  Congress  is  going 
to  decide  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment puts  its  house  in  order  and  prevent 
racial  dlscrlmlnaUon  where  the  Federal 
Government  Is  Involved.  If  the  Federal 
Government  refuj^s  to  put  its  house  In 
order.  It  looks  as  If  the  people  of  the  col- 
ored race  will  have  to  wait  another  100 
years  for  equal  rights.  I  believe  human 
rights  come  before  all  other  rights.  That 
is  why  I  believe  this  year  we  ought  to  set 
the  pattern  in  vocational  education  so 
that  all  people  might  learn  the  .skills  they 
need  with  which  to  obtain  employment  in 
modern  day  America. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  GiLLl. 

Mr  GIIX  Mr  Chairman.  I  think  it  Is 
probably  true,  as  has  been  said  many 
times  here  today,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  that  this  Congress 
will  consider.  I  would  agree  that  it  is 
probably  the  most  Important  that  we 
have  considered  so  far.  I  think  it  Ls  also 
fair  to  say  that  Job  training  as  found  in 
the  vocational  education  bill  of  1963  Is  a 
civil  rights  bill  in  and  of  itself,  without 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  to 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  that  it 
does  very  little  good  to  open  doors  to 
employment  unless  there  is  the  means  to 


enter.  I  think  It  is  obvious,  based  upon 
all  the  studies  that  we  have  had  sub- 
mitted to  our  committee,  that  the  number 
of  dropouts  Is  highest  and  the  level  of 
education  and  training  Is  the  lowest 
among  the  Negro  and  other  minority 
groups  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  particular  bill. 
H  R.  4955,  gives  us  a  flexible  Job-oriented 
training  program.  It  breaks  down  the 
exi.sting  inflexible  categories.  It  leaves 
initiative  to  the  individual  States  to  tailor 
programs  close  to  their  own  State  needs. 

We  have  noted  already  the  widened 
definition  of  agricultural  training.  We 
have  had  the  broadened  definition  of 
home  economics  called  to  our  attention. 
I  think  we  also  know  that  the  general 
deflnilion  of  vocational  education  in  this 
bill  is  aimed  to  prepare  individuals  for 
t;ainful  employment. 

I  would  also  like  to  agree  with  some  of 
the  speakers  who  have  preceded  me  when 
they  said  that  the  money  authorization 
In  this  bill  is  minimal.  In  fact.  I  would 
say,  In  view  of  the  needs  we  have  ob- 
served, it  Is  peanuts.  It  provides  for  $45 
million  In  the  first  year.  $90  million  In 
the  second  year.  $135  million  In  the  third 
year,  $180  million  for  fiscal  1967  and 
thereafter,  which  seems  to  be  very  little 
when  compared  not  only  with  a  $100  bil- 
lion budget,  but  when  compared  with  the 
gross  national  product  of  this  country 
which  runs  well  over  $500  billion  per  year. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we 
can  continue  to  hope,  even  though  the 
amounts  we  have  supplied  here  are 
minimal,  that  the  States  will  continue  to 
overmatch  money  for  vocational  educa- 
tion as  they  are  doing  now.  sometimes  to 
the  extent  of  $8  to  $1.  We  can  also  take 
hope  from  the  proviso  contained  in  this 
bill  that  Federal  money  shall  not  re- 
place State  money  under  this  act. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  the 
Indul^rervce  of  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  word  or  two  about  the  civil 
rights  rider  which  will  be  offered  in  a  few 
minutes. 

I  think  that  my  colleague  and  I  from 
the  new  State  of  Hawaii  can  say  at  least 
one  thing  that  few  others  In  this  body 
csn  say,  and  that  Ls  this:  We  come  here 
representing  a  constituency  the  major- 
ity of  which  are  of  non-Caucasian  ex- 
traction. There  are  very  few  in  this 
Chamber  in  a  similar  situation.  There 
are  extremely  few  on  the  Republican 
.•iide  of  the  aisle.  I  think  that  our  peo- 
ple have  no  de.slre  at  all  to  see  their  tax 
dollars  or  any  Federal  tax  dollars  spent 
m  areas  where  people  are  denied  rights 
to  an  education  because  of  racial  dis- 
crimination, or  because  of  any  barriers 
based  on  race,  color  or  creed. 

But  I  think  also  tliat  our  people  are 
perfectly  capable  of  understanding  po- 
litical shell  games.  I  think  that  they 
are  all  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
when  the  time  comes  to  vote  on  a  civil 
rights  bill  we  are  going  to  be  here  with 
both  feet,  with  both  hands,  and  our 
hearts  and  heads.  Our  people  know  we 
are  going  to  work  for  the  toughest 
civil  rights  bill  tliat  can  come  out  of  this 
Congress.  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
great  ardor  that  has  been  displayed  on 
one  side  of  this  House  today  for  civil 
rights  continues  for  a  few  weeks  until 
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we  get  a  chance  to  vote  on  a  civil  rights 
bill  that  means  something. 

This  is  a  civil  rights  bill  in  Its  own 
right,  and  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  us 
to  keep  It  separate  from  nondiscrimina- 
tion riders,  regardless  of  the  sincerity  of 
those  who  may  offer  them.  It  is  not  wise 
at  this  point  to  mix  our  legislative  pots 
on  this  vote  and  confuse  both  the  Issue 
and  our  citizens. 

If  time  permits,  I  will  have  more  to 
say  on  this  when  the  rider  is  offered. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUY8EN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts   [Mr.  Conte]. 

Mr.  CONTE.     Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a 
great  privilege  for  me  to  join  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963.    Approximately  23  years  ago,  I. 
myself,  graduated  from  a  vocational  high 
school   in  my   home   city   of  Pittsfleld, 
Mass.     Little  did  I  know  at  that  time 
that  the  smoldering  fire  of  war  would 
disrupt  my   life  for  the  next  5  years. 
There  was,  to  be  sure,  the  feeling  in  the 
air.  but  many  of  my  fellow  graduates  at 
that  time  felt  confident  for  certain  rea- 
sons.   We  were,  for  example,  trained  to 
meet  an   increasing   technological   age. 
Many  of  us.  who  went  into  the  service  at 
the  outbreak  of  UB.  entry  into  the  war, 
were  able  to  play  our  small  role  in  our 
victory  because  we  were  so  trained.    I, 
for  one,  will  never  forget  or  play  down 
my  vocational  training,  and  while  I  am 
grateful  that  I  later  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  attend  college  and  law  school,  I 
think     the    practical    experience    and 
knowledge  I  gained  at  that  time  were 
essential  to  my  future. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  interested  in  this  legis- 
lation. But  even  beyond  personal  con- 
siderations, there  is  a  tremendous  need 
in  the  United  States  for  technological 
support  in  an  ever  increasing  scientific 
era.  For  the  most  part,  the  United 
States  has  recognised  this  need  in  the 
passing  of  the  Morrill  Act  in  1862.  the 
historic  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917  and 
other  Important  legislation.  The  UJ3. 
Government  has  long  recognized  the  ne- 
cessity of  vocational  training  In  America, 
and  I  am  proud  that  my  country  has  so 
acted. 

In  spite  of  this  progressive  and  far- 
sighted  thinking  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
the  need  increases.  Automation  and 
technology,  while  eliminating  Jobs,  have 
had  the  paradoxical  effect  of  increasing 
the  need  for  even  more  skilled  techni- 
cians at  certain  levels. 

The  technological  revolution,  which  we 
are  experiencing,  requires  the  continu- 
ation, the  extension,  and  expansion  of 
this  program. 

I  was  certainly  gratified  In  1961  when 
President  Kennedy  named  an  adTlsory 
panel  to  study  this  program.  Certainly 
much  of  the  legislation  being  considered 
today  is  an  outgrowth  of  that  study.  As 
the  committee  report  so  vividly  states, 
there  have  been  more  advances  made  hi 
the  past  50  years  than  in  all  preeedlng 
history.  Ninety  percent  of  the  scientists 
who  ever  lived  are  alive  today.  The  point 
I  am  making  is  that  without  the  sup- 
porting technician  the  scientist  Is  handi- 
capped and  production  Is  held  back. 
While  It  is  esUmated  that  we  should  be 
training  about  100,000  new  technicians 
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each  year  to  meet  our  needs,  we  are 
training  only  20.000  technicians  annu- 
ally. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  workers  in 
low  skill  occupations  is  rapidly  declining. 
There  was.  for  example,  a  drop  of  772.000 
workers  in  such  categories  in  manufac- 
turing between  1957  and  1962.  Another 
startling  fact  is  that  jobs  for  professional 
and  technical  workers  will  rise  about  40 
percent  In  the  1970's.  and  jobs  for  sales- 
workers,  managers,  and  proprietors  will 
rise  only  about  20  percent. 

It  is  estimated  for  this  decade  alone, 
that  2.6  million  of  our  young  people  will 
be  seeking  employment  each  year.  Many 
of  these  and  others  in  various  age  groups 
will  need  training  and  retraining  to  ob- 
tain positions.  Our  schools  must  be 
geared  to  prepare  these  groups  for  em- 
ployment more  adequately  than  they 
presently  do.  Less  than  one  in  five  of  all 
high  school  students  are  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional programs,  even  through  formal 
education  will  end  In  high  school  for 
most  of  them.  This  means  that  the  pres- 
ent demand  for  funds  for  facilities, 
equipment,  and  teachers  are  severely 
limited  in  vocational  education  high 
schools,  and  area  school  programs. 

With  all  of  these  facts  so  evident.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Importance  of  this  legis- 
lation becomes  manifest. 

HJl.  4955  does  not  require  a  State  to 
continue  Its  current  level  of  support  for 
vocational  education  to  match  the  Fed- 
eral funds  for  program  operation  In  fiscal 
3^ar  1964.  For  subsequent  fiscal  years, 
matching  is  required  on  a  50-50  basis.  In 
addition.  States  must  assure  that  Federal 
funds  complement  but  do  not  replace 
local  and  State  funds. 

I  dare  say  that  Massachusetts,  which 
has  an  outstanding  vocational  system, 
will  benefit  from  this  program. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  the  committee  report: 
Much  honor  and  distinction  in  the  world 
of  work  for  the  technician,  the  craftcman, 
the  offlceworker.  the  salesman,  the  service- 
man and  the  farmer  who  adequately  prepares 
hlmaelf  for  his  life  vocation. 


This  is  something  that  I  know  from 
personal  experience,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  think  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  would  be  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  lofty  economic  ideals  of 
this  Nation  by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

We  will  all  be  victors  in  the  end,  and 
the  country  will  know  that  we  have  not 
turned  our  backs  on  those  who  have  al- 
ready given  so  much  to  our  Nation,  and 
to  those  whose  future  depends  upon  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  raise 
my  voice  in  opposition  to  those  who  are 
■aying  here  today  that  there  is  not  any 
need  for  a  civil  rights  provision  in  this 
vocational  training  bill.  I  cannot  ac- 
cept the  theory  that  is  being  bandied 
about  here  to  the  effect  that  a  bill  can- 
not be  effective  if  it  is  designed  for  all 
people.  This  is  certainly  not  a  good 
argument  and  it  Just  so  happens  that 
the  dvll  rights  amendment  to  this  Ull 
would  greatly  strengthen  It. 

Now  in  view  of  my  strong  support  of 
this  legislation.  I  do  not  want  to  see  this 
bill  psM  by  the  wayside.  As  I  have  In- 
dicated, there  is  a  pressing  need  for  the 
bill,  and  the  Congress  would  be  making 


a  significant  contribution  to  the  eco- 
nomic progress  of  the  country  by  enact- 
ing the  provisions  contained  in  the  bill. 

There  is  the  usual  fear  which  I  have 
heard  expressed  so  often  in  these  Cham- 
bers, Mr.  Chairman,  that  an  amendment 
of  this  type  will  kill  the  bill.  I  heartly 
disagree  with  that  point  of  view  in  this 
particular  instance.  In  some  cases,  such 
a  point  of  view  would  have  merit.  It  is 
often  necessary,  given  the  form  of  our 
legislative  structure,  to  make  slow  gains 
rather  than  dump  an  entire  program  be- 
cause of  a  controversial  position. 

I  feel,  however,  that  there  Is  sufficient 
support  necessary  to  pass  this  bill  with  a 
civil  rights  provision. 

In  this  case,  we  have  strong  Republi- 
can support  and  with  the  support  of  the 
Members  of  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
we  should  be  able  to  enact  legislation 
with  additional  teeth. 

If  this  bill  Is  designed  for  only  a  par- 
ticular race  of  people,  it  loses  its  pur- 
pose. In  fact,  any  discriminatory  legis- 
lation at  this  point  would  lessen  the  faith 
that  Americans  have  in  their  elected  of- 
ficials. We  cannot  overlook  the  desires 
of  the  great  numbers  of  Americans,  of 
all  races,  who  desire  equality — and  in- 
deed demand  equality — in  aU  phases  of 
American  life. 

We  cannot  legislate  discrimination. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  if  we  ignore  the  civil 
rights  possibilities  in  this  bill,  we  will  be 
defeating  the  lofty  ideals  of  our  way  of 

life. 

Indeed,  the  people  who  might  bene- 
fit— and  by  doing  so.  benefit  the  entire 
Nation — most  from  this  bill  would  be 
left  out.  As  the  Republican  members 
said  in  their  supplemental  views  to  the 
committee  report — "We  are  disappointed 

and    disturbed    that    this    legislation 

which  will  chart  the  future  course  of  vo- 
cational education  for  many  years — does 
not  contain  assurance  that  the  federally 
financed  programs  will  be  available  to  all 
citizens  without  discrimination  because 
of  race  or  color." 

It  is  crystal  clear  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  such  assurances  are  absolutely 
essential.  If  we  fail  to  enact  these  ad- 
ditional provisions,  we  may  wake  tomor- 
row aoid  find  that  the  faith  in  this  body 
has  diminished  greatly  throughout  the 
land.  The  entire  country  wiH  take  close 
account  of  this  activity  today,  and  the 
smtidlscrimlnatlon  provision  would  be 
the  most  meaningful  thing  that  we  could 
accomplish  in  addition  to  passing  this 
bill.  It  Is  a  responsibility  that  we  are 
duty-bound  to  accept.  It  is  a  responsi- 
bility that  we  must  accept. 

I  respectfully  ask  for  the  immediate 
passage  of  this  bill.  It  is  a  good  bill. 
It  is  a  practical  bill.  It  is  an  important 
bill.  Let  us  make  certain  that  It  be- 
comes a  working  principle  of  this  Nation. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentlonan  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  such  time  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  most  Important  bill, 
HJl.  4955  designed  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  vocational  education  In  the 
Nation.  This  Is  not  a  new  bill;  It  Im- 
proves and  strengthens  existing  pro- 
grams.   It  Is  particularly  needed  today. 
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In  the  IWO^.  when  new  kinds  of  unem- 
ployment hftve  been  ttinist  upon  us. 
The  presmre*  of  ftcrtomfttton  and  other 
adTmneea  ki  th»  sclenees.  coupled  with 
an  expmdlBg  popQl*tkxi.  contrllmte  to- 
ward a  dangerously  high  percentage  of 
unemployment.  This  la  partioilarly  true 
m  the  crowded  cities,  and  In  those  areas 
where  ghetto  Bring  and  slirai  conditions 
haTe  smothered  educational  opportuni- 
ties and  Tocatlonal  training  advance- 
ment. 

I  have  long  maintained  that  among  the 
beat  weapons  against  modem -day  hard- 
core unemployment  are  manpower  re- 
training and  basic  Tocatlonal  training, 
designed  to  give  new  skills  to  persons 
who  And  themselves  among  the  mass  of 
unemployed  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  Manpower  retraining  Is  a  ptn- 
potnted  method  of  attacking  the  prob- 
lem. Massive  outlajrs  of  Federal  money 
to  local  communities,  such  as  the  mis- 
managed and  floundering  area  rede- 
velotxnent  program,  are  not  the  suiswer 
to  modem  technological  problems.  The 
answer  lies  to  glvhig  people,  particularly 
young  people,  an  opportunity  to  learn 
and  develop  new  skills  In  areas  where 
there  are  labor  shortages.  Nowhere 
is  this  truer  than  In  the  case  of  minority 
groups.  The  great  pressure  and  the 
chief  pMSion  today  among  Negroes  seek- 
ing egual  opportunities  and  recognition 
on  the  baste  of  merit  Is  for  Job  oppor- 
txmltles.  I  believe  the  country  Is  begin- 
ning to  recognise  the  necessity  and  im- 
portance of  opening  up  the  labor  mar- 
ket— In  mamcenent  and  labor  alike — to 
Negroes  and  the  training  of  Negroes. 
In  the  past,  there  has  been  httle  Incen- 
tive for  members  of  minority  grroupe  to 
take  up  vootloog  when  the  doors  have 
been  ckwed  to  later  employment.  If  we 
can  change  this,  and  I  have  high  hopes. 
It  is  an  the  more  Important  that  the 
training  profmns  begin.  Unemploy- 
ment amoof  Negro  groups  Is  2^  times 
the  rate  of  oMmployment  among  whites. 
These  tragic  lUrures  are  directly  related 
to  inferior  edueatlonal  opportunities. 
both  baale  edoeation  and  vocational 
edvcathm.  Let  na  In  part  reetlfy  this 
problem  to  Ihte  bin  today.  And  hi  doing 
so,  let  us  mafex  certain  that  the  benefits 
of  this  legttlatlon  are  made  available  to 
an  ddaena  of  our  society  who  are  in  need 
and  who  win  benefit  our  society  by  the 
appllcatloo  of  this  training. 

Mi.  nOLENGBSUTSEN.  Mr.  CSudr- 
m^n  I  yteli  2  mlButea  to  the  gentleman 
from  nalttnnria  [Mr.  OTiasxa]. 

Mr.  OXJBSWtL  Mr.  Chairman,  in  al- 
moat  11  yeazs  a«  a  Member  at  this  body 
I  have  padentlf  listened  as  my  long- 
■tandlng  perartial  poaiUon  with  respect 
to  etvO  rights  and  I  believe  the  majority 
poaltton  of  Republicans.  Is  consistently 
maligned  as  toglnoere.  I  cannot  under- 
stand ntcr  adrocatlng  a  dvU  rights 
principle  aa  It  pertains  to  an  indi- 
vidual bin  la  maligned  as  insincere  tm- 
less  It  is  purt  of  an  omnibus  civil  rights 
bin  whieh  WW  are  ahraya  waiting  for  and 
never  aewwa  to  aiilve.  PiliidpleB  can 
and  ttinM  be  aa  valid  In  single  serving 
as  in  whqleaalB  tots. 

Had  tfaa  RepuMlean  position  on  bills 
lifea  medtoil  faUBlles.  HBW  approprla- 
and  olhen  been  adopted 


in  a  piecemeal  fashion,  then  most  of  the 
pending  civil  rights  bill  would  be  un- 
necessary. 

I  have  conducted  a  spot  check  on  the 
Repubhcan  side  of  ttie  aisle,  and  I  will 
confidently  predict  that  at  least  130  Re- 
publicans will  vote  for  an  antldlscrtmi- 
nation  amendment  to  this  bill  and  then 
will  support  the  bill  as  amended.  Al- 
lowing for  20  absentees,  a  majority  to- 
day would  be  208  votes. 

So  when  the  genUeman  from  Ken- 
tucky says  that  the  amendment  of  the 
genUeman  from  California  will  kill  the 
bill,  he  must  mean  that  the  Democratic 
Party  cannot  muster  a  paltry  78  votes 
out  of  Its  membership  of  277  to  support 
vocational  education  without  discrimi- 
nation. If  this  Ls  what  the  gentlfman 
meant — and  what  else  could  he  moan — 
then  he  has  exposed  the  schizophrenic 
civil  rights  personality  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  all  Its  nakedness  for  all  the 
world  to  see. 

And  all  the  pious  pronouncements 
from  the  "de  facto  '  segregated  village 
of  Hyannis  Port  cannot  erase  the  fact 
that  the  Democratic  Party  does  not  act 
big  when  it  comes  to  civil  rights— it  only 
talks  big  from  both  the  northern  and 
southern  sides  of  its  mouth 

Mr.  FRELLNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  .such  tune  as  he  may  require 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York   I  Mr 

ROBLSON  I. 

Mr.  ROBLSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  4955.  I  mtend 
to  support  as  a  matter  of  personal  con- 
viction the  anuduicrimination  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  idea  of  the  pri- 
macy of  civil  rights  over  all  other  issues 
now  pending  before  this  Congress,  can 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  far  more 
time  has  been  spent  during  this  debate 
discussing  the  so-called  anUdiscrlmina- 
tlon  amendment  than  the  merits  of  HJl. 
4955.  Itself. 

We  have  heard  often,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  the  warning  that  the 
addition  of  such  an  amendment  to  this 
bUl  will  "kill"  the  bill,  though  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  fuzzlness  over  there 
as  to  exactly  how  or  where  this  crime  is 
to  be  perpetrated.  But.  let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  need  for  Insuring — if  we  possibly 
can — that  the  benefits  of  this  measure 
are  made  available  to  all  citizens,  as  the 
President's  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vo- 
cational Education  urged — and  I  quote 
from  the  report  on  page  8 — "regardless 
of  race." 

A  few  simple  staUstlcs  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  establish  the  stake  that  the 
American  Negro  has  in  this  expanded 
program.  As  of  IMl.  the  last  year  for 
which  figures  are  available,  per  capita 
Income  for  the  Negro  here  In  the  United 
States  stood  at  $1,100:  that  of  his  white 
ooanterpart  at  $2,450.  More  significant 
even  than  that,  perhaps — at  least  for 
porpoees  of  showing  the  need  for  up- 
grading the  working  skills  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow  cltlsens  who  happen  not  to 
be  white — Is  the  further  fact  that,  ta  the 
same  year,  the  average  wage  of  the  em- 
ployed Negro  was  $3,015.  while  that  of 
his  white  feDow  worker  was  $5,387. 

Of  equal  pertlnenee.  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  196S,  unemployment  among  white 


cltlsens  stood  at  5.9  percent — but  for 
nonwhltes  It  was  12.7  percent.  And — 
one  more — since  this  expanded  program 
Is  supposed  to  be  especially  aimed  at 
helping  our  youth,  we  must  note  that  for 
teenagers,  as  we  usually  refer  to  them, 
unemployed  whites  amounted  to  13  4  per- 
cent in  that  category,  but  the  percentage 
of  unemployed  Negro  youths  was  29  8 
percent 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  convinced  thai 
our  present  racial  unrest  stems,  more 
than  anything  else,  from  this  .sort  of 
economic  discriminaUon — and  that  this 
will  be  a  far  tougher  nut  to  crack  than 
ending  discrimination  in  places  of  so- 
called  public  accommodaUon.  Most  as- 
suredly, education  is  the  key  to  the  solu- 
Uon.  and  I  Just  do  not  think  we  will  ever 
have  a  better  place  to  start  turning  that 
k'^y  than  in  the  bill  now  before  us. 

What  I  have  been  saying  goes  to  the 
practical  JusUflcatlon  for  supporting  the 
Bell  amendment.  I  believe,  however, 
that  we  should  also  suppwrt  It  because, 
very  .simply,  it  is  right — and.  repardless 
of  all  the  talk  of  political  moves  and 
countermoves  we  have  heard  about  here 
this  afternoon,  all  of  us  In  our  hearts 
mu.st  know  that  It  is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  friends  acro.ss  the 
al.sle  have  time  and  again  Inferred  that. 
If  the  Bell  amendment  carries,  certain 
Members  of  this  body  will  no  longer  .sup- 
port and  vote  for  H  R.  4955.  Well,  there 
Ls  another  side  to  that  coin,  too;  there 
may  be  a  substanUal  number  of  us  who 
will  not  vote  for  this  bill  unless  It  Is 
perfected  by  the  addlUon  of  the  Bell 
amendment,  and  I  count  myself  In  that 
category. 

Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  lB£r.  OoodellI. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
asked  for  this  time  especially  to  say  a 
word  of  commendation  in  great  sincer- 
ity of  my  colleague,  the  genUeman  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  Qxnsl.  He  has  worked 
very  hard  and  consclenUously  on  this 
legislation.  He  has  done  a  masterful 
Job.  as  usual,  in  making  a  contribuUon 
to  the  details  and  development  of  the  leg- 
islation. It  has  always  been  In  a  con- 
strucUve  and  friendly  and  sympathetic 
manner  with  reference  to  the  enUre  vo- 
caUonal  educaUon  bill.  I  think  the 
record  should  be  clear  that  Mr.  Quii  it 
one  of  the  very  significant  constructors 
of  this  leglslaUon. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  OOODELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Qun].  I  do  not  know  of 
any  member  on  ttie  subcommittee  who 
worked  longer  hours  or  more  unUrlngly 
to  make  a  success  of  tills  legislation  than 
the  genUeman  from  Mlxmesota  [Mr. 
Qmxl.  He  not  only  has  contributed  to 
the  development  of  thti  piece  of  legisla- 
tion bat  also  the  legislation  embodied  In 
the  higher  education  bAll. 

Mr.  rRELDfOHUYSEIf.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  S  minutes  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CAHnxl. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too, 
rise  in  support  of  this  leglslaUon  and 
the  Bell  amendment.    And,  m  was  In- 
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dlcated  by  the  minority  leader,  I  propose 
to  support  the  legislation  whether  the 
amendment  carries  or  not.    But  I  have 
taken  time  to  call  the  attenUon  of  the 
House  to  what  I  consider  to  be  certain 
omissions  in  this  bill.   I  have  noUced  that 
all  of  us  have  been  talking  here  today 
about  all  Americans  and  all  the  youth 
of   America.     And  yet   when   the  BeU 
amendment  is  proposed  it  Is  going  to 
speak  only  of  race  and  color  and  It  Is  not 
going  to  menUon  that  third  word  that 
usually  goes  with  race  and  color,  and 
that  Is  creed.    I  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  House,  as  I  read  this  bill,  to  page 
43.  when  we  talk  of  research  and  ex- 
periment. I  believe  we  are  talking  about 
instituUons  enUtled  to  aid  who  are  non- 
profit and  nonpublic  Institutions.    But 
when  we  come  to  page  50  of  this  bill  and 
when  we  describe  what  is  meant  by  voca- 
tional education,  we  say  that  this  must 
be  under  public  supervision  and  control 
or  under  contract  with  a  State  board  or 
local  educaUonal  agency. 

I  am  convinced  that  both  the  proposer 
of  the  amendment  and  the  committee  In- 
advertently neglected  to  Include  those 
youngsters  who  do  not  go  to  public 
schools  or  publicly  supported  schools. 

I  would  certainly  think  vocaUonal 
schools  like  Boys  Town  and  Moose  Heart 
and  the  schools  of  all  the  religious  de- 
nominaUons  In  this  country  who  need 
Federal  aid  in  this  field  more  than  any 
other  would  be  Included  In  this  bin.  So 
at  the  appropriate  time  I  shaU  oflTer 
an  amendment  to  permit  Federal  aid  In 
vocational  training  to  those  nonprofit 
instituUons.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
Committee  and  the  House  wlU  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  CAarr]. 
Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  commend  the  subcommittee, 
Its  staff,  and  the  chairman  for  the  seal 
and  diligence  they  have  shown  in  the 
preparaUon  of  this  leglslaUon  which  is 
on  the  floor  today. 

I  hope  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  if 
the  Bell  amendment  Is  offered  to  make 
some  appropriate  comments  as  to  what 
It  might  mean  In  the  State  which  I  rep- 
resent, and  which  understands  the  fuU 
meaning  of  civil  rights.  As  the  amend- 
ment is  now  written,  it  may  weU  mean 
that  in  the  State  of  New  York,  one  of 
the  great  leaders  of  the  NaUon  in  civil 
rights,  by  reason  of  the  Imbalance  in  the 
vocational  schools,  that  very  Imbalance 
which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
seeking  to  aid  the  man  who  is  on  the  low- 
est rung  of  the  ladder  of  education,  that 
man  we  are  seeking  to  assist  may  be 
denied. 

This  bill  goes  to  the  heart  of  disad- 
vantage.   This  is  a  fine  bill. 

Some  partisan  comments  have  been 
made  about  the  role  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  civU  rights.  I  hope  you  wHl 
remember  that  the  reason  there  was  no 
elephant  at  the  Boston  Tea  Party  was 
because  while  he  undoubtedly  might 
have  kicked  the  tea  overboard  he  might 
also  have  stmk  the  ship.  Let  us  not  sink 
this  ship.  Let  us  give  this  advantage  to 
those  who  need  It  In  the  vocational 
schools.  I  hope  you  will  keep  that  ulti- 
mate goal  In  mind. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  number  of  people 
entering  the  labor  market  without  a  col- 
lege degree  in  this  decade  Is  estimated  at 
23  million.  In  addition  to  this  number 
needing  preemployment  training,  many 
workers  require  retraining  in  vocational 
programs  to  upgrade  and  update  their 
skills. 

Americans  hold  that  the  manifold 
tasks  of  the  world  of  work  are  all  equally 
important  and  that  the  man  dignifies  the 
Job,  not  the  reverse.  We  believe  that  in 
a  democracy  everyone  should  have  access 
throughout  life  to  the  education  and 
training  needed  to  develop  to  his  highest 
potential.  Education  is  a  continuous 
process,  not  an  injection  that  thereafter 
makes  the  individual  Immune  to  Igno- 
rance and  the  need  for  knowledge.  Ex- 
panded vocaUonal  education,  appren- 
Uceship  and  technical  training  are  espe- 
cially needed  now  to  prepare  both  new 
workers  and  the  unemployed  to  fill  the 
job  openings  available  for  skilled  or 
specialized  workers. 

The  need  Is  Immediate,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  we  consider  that  67  percent  of  voca- 
Uonal graduates  get  employment  and  17 
percent  go  on  to  further  schooling.  The 
need  Is  Immediate  when  we  consider  only 
IVi  cents  out  of  each  dollar  spent  by 
UA  public  schools  now  goes  for  voca- 
Uonal educaUon.  The  need  is  obvious 
when  we  realize  that  less  than  two- thirds 
of  the  NaUon's  high  schools  offer  any 
vocaUonal  training. 

The  VocaUonal  Education  Act  is  a 
modernization  of  the  Federal  program 
which  will  enable  more  individuals  to 
meet  the  greater  demand  for  skilled 
workers. 

In  stressing  the  need  for  the  action 
we  are  about  to  take  in  passing  this 
VocaUonal  Education  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  National  Goals 
sald: 
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vocational  high  school;  on  the  semi- 
higher  level  for  those  who  can  partici- 
pate on  a  full-time  basis;  to  those  who 
need  further  training  or  retraining  for 
improving  their  occupational  compe- 
tences; for  the  handicapped;  for  con- 
struction and  for  research  programs  in 
various  areas  of  vocational  education. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  expands  the 
scope  of  present  vocational  education 
and  offers  vocational  education  and 
training  in  more  fields  to  more  people. 
This  new  flexibility  is  in  keeping  with 
the  rapid  developments  of  our  tech- 
nology and  changes  in  the  labor  market. 
I  call  for  the  passage  of  this  Important 
education  bill  as  part  of  our  overall  re- 
sponsibility In  this  area. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt] 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
naturally,  at  the  appropriate  time  when 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bell]  offers  his  amendment  I  will  make 
certain  remarks  concerning  the  position 
of  the  amendment  in  this  bill  and  its 
effect.  I  think  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priate for  me  to  make  such  remarks  when 
the  bill  is  being  considered  under  the 
5-minute  rule  than  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  KM. 
4955,  and  respectfully  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  first  paragraph  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  on  this  bill: 

It  la  the  purpose  of  HJl.  4955  to  redirect 
and  expand  Federal  financial  aaslBtance  to 
vocational  education  so  aa  to  aasure  voca- 
tional educational  opportunities  for  all  citi- 
zens which  will  be  of  high  quality  and  real- 
istic In  terms  of  the  Nation's  actual  man- 
I>ower  needs  and  job  opportunities. 


A  higher  iM-oportion  of  the  gross  national 
product  must  b«  devoted  to  educational 
purposes.  This  Is  at  once  an  investment 
in  the  Individual,  in  the  democraUc  proc- 
ess, in  the  growth  of  the  economy,  and  in 
the  stature  of  the  tJnlted  States. 

Where  reemployment  within  the  industry 
la  not  possible,  retraining  must  be  carried 
out  through  vocational  programs  managed 
locally  and  financed  through  State  and 
FMtenU  funds. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  scope  and  magni- 
tude of  the  program  to  be  effective  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  cannot  be  ade- 
quately financed  by  State  and  local 
school  districts.  Maximum  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  are  achieved  when 
the  local  school  districts,  the  State,  and 
the  Federal  Government  Jointly  finance 
these  programs.  In  no  other  area  have 
we  the  history  of  good  Federal-State 
cooperation  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary level  as  we  have  In  the  Smlth- 
Rughes  Act  and  the  George-Barden 
Act,  where  there  has  never  really  been 
any  presentation  of  a  substantial  com- 
plaint of  the  existence  of  Federal  con- 
trol or  interference. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  con- 
tinues the  work  started  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  field.  We  now  have 
an  act  which  will  enable  more  individuals 
to  meet  the  demands  for  newer  and 
greater  skills  In  our  changing  economy. 
This  bill  provides  the  needed  aid  in  the 


The  succinctness  of  this  statement  in 
no  way  diminishes  its  Import.    The  very 
foundation  of  oiu-  national  economy,  the 
factor  which  determines  our  rate  of  pros- 
perity and  growth,  Ls  the  capability  of  our 
work   force.    Who   would   dispute   that 
manpower  is  our  greatest  resource  ?    And 
unlike  our  natural  resources  of  water, 
timber,  minerals,  et  cetera.  It  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  depletion.    Rather  we  find  our- 
selves  with   a  seemingly   unexpendable 
supply,  with  Increasing  numbers  of  older 
workers  and  a  steadily  increasing  volume 
of  yoimg  people  entering  the  labor  mar- 
ket   At  the  same  time,  technological  ad- 
vances have  radically  changed  our  work 
patterns.    The  result  is  that  at  one  time 
we  have  an  extraordinarily  high  unem- 
ployment rate  and  yet  lack  qualified  ap- 
plicants for  such  jobs  as  do  exist. 

It  is  no  secret  that  even  in  this  land  of 
plenty  there  are  today  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  live  in  substandard 
housing,  poorly  clothed  and  ill  fed,  re- 
ceiving Inadequate  medical  care  and  litUe 
or  no  educaUonal  opportunities.  These 
are  the  people  who  contribute  least  to  our 
national  productivity  and  require  most  of 
our  national  welfare  costs.  Workers  who 
have  been  displaced  because  of  automa- 
tion become  statistics  on  the  imemploy- 
ment  compensation  rolls.  Many  of  those 
just  entering  the  labor  market  are  not 
properly  equipped  for  employment  In  a 
country  where  the  number  of  unskilled 
jobs  continues  to  decline.  The  cost  to 
our  national  economy  both  In  terms  of 
welfare  and  unemployment  costs,  and  the 
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overall  loss  because  of  failure  to  produce. 
Is.  I  would  think,  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  even  those  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  accustomed  to  thinking  and 
speaking  In  millions,  and  even  billions,  of 
dollars. 

Thus,  I  think  It  is  important  that  we 
redirect  our  thinking  when  we  consider 
this  bill  and  Ita  authorization  for  appro- 
priations. Today's  demands  have  out- 
moded the  question  of  whether  we  can 
afford  this  educational  project.  We  can 
afford  It.  But  more  Important  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  It.  The  real  test  is 
whether  we  will  make  It  possible  for  our 
citizens  to  realize  their  true  values  and 
full  capabilities.  We  are  not  Just  spend- 
ing We  are  investing — investing  in  our 
Nation's  economic  future,  and  assuring 
Its  stability  by  demonstrating  our  expec- 
tation of  a  greater  return  from  and  for 
our  most  valuable  asset,  our  labor  force 

Mr.  PRELDfOHUYSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Mc- 
CloryJ. 

Mr  MoCLORY.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  offers 
opportunities  for  solution  of  many  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  of  the  day. 

This  act  offers  a  modernized  vocation- 
al educational  program  to  supplement 
the  outdated  programs  presently  ad- 
ministered by  the  State  and  local  school 
districts  under  existing  Federal  legisla- 
tion. 

School  dropouts  and  Juvenile  delin- 
quency reflect  in  large  part  the  absence 
of  programs  for  vocational  training  for 
productive  service  for  which  this  bill 
offers  a  logical  solution. 

The  problem  of  unemployment — espe- 
cially our  unemployed  youth — can  be 
alleviated  by  the  operation  of  this  pro- 
posed new  Vocational  Education  Act. 
The  demand  for  skilled  employees  Is  at 
an  alltime  peak.  The  opportunities  for 
satisfying  this  demand  are  present  here 
today  in  this  legislation. 

The  bill  recognizes  the  wisdom  of  that 
part  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1958 
to  continue  training  in  such  areas  as 
electronics,  mechanics,  electrical,  chemi- 
cal, aeronautical  instrumentation,  data 
processing,  and  computer  programing. 

This  legislation  is  also  in  the  Interest 
of  Job  opportunities  for  all  Americans. 
Our  citizens,  who  represent  racial  mi- 
norities, have  the  greatest  stake  in  this 
legislation.  Accordingly,  it  is  essential 
that  the  bill  should  provide  specifically 
that  the  program  shall  be  administered 
without  discrimination.  We  should  not 
permit  the  practice  of  segregation  In  our 
public  schdols  to  be  encouraged  by  this 
Important  legislation. 

The  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  BkllI 
to  provide  that  the  Federal  funds  au- 
thorized in  this  act  shall  be  administered 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  In  non- 
segregated  schools,  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  TMr. 
HakvxyJ. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr  Chair- 
man, having  long  been  interested  in  the 
field  of  vocational  education.  I  am  very 
vigorously  In  support  of  this  bill.  I  feel 
that  It  Is  a  phase  of  education  that  has 


been  all  too  long  neglectrd.  I  trust  it 
will  be  passed,  and  that  the  amendment 
that  will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr  Bell  I  will  al.so 
prevail. 

Mr  FRELINOHUYSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desirr 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr 
HORTON  I . 

Mr.  HORTON  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  bill  now  before  the 
House.  H  R.  4955.  to  redirect  and  expand 
Federal  financial  as.sistance  to  voca- 
tional education  F\irlher.  I  wish  to 
state  my  supjwrt  of  the  amendment 
which  would  Kuaraiittr  the  application  of 
these  funds  without  di.scrlminatlon 

I  regard  this  propo.srd  iPk'i-slatlon  as  a 
necessary  modernization  of  thf  rr.sponsl- 
blUty  borne  by  the  F'ederal  Ouvernment 
In  assisting  the  States  in  providing 
trained  and  skilled  persons  for  the  em- 
ployment and  manpower  needs  of  the 
Nation  .Since  Congre.ss  *lrst  acted  In 
this  f^eld.  with  the  passage  of  the  Mor- 
rill Act  more  than  100  years  ago.  It  has 
been  found  that  such  legislative  im- 
provements assure  that  vocational  edu- 
cation opportunities  are  realistic  In 
terms  of  the  country's  actual  manpower 
needs  and  Job  opportunities 

This  Is  an  area  where  evidence  of  the 
stimulating  effect  of  Federal  funds  on 
State  and  local  expenditures  abounds 
While  the  Federal  Oovernments  funding 
for  vocational  education  assistance  has 
roughly  doubled  in  the  last  15  years, 
combined  State  and  lix'al  spending  has 
t)een  tripled.  In  dollar  amounts,  the 
State  and  local  governments  are  con- 
tributing nearly  four  and  a  half  times 
as  much  to  these  programs  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government 

I  wish  to  reemphaslze.  Mr  Chairman, 
the  Importance  which  I  feel  is  attached 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  California  I  Mr 
Bell  I  to  protect  the  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  which  this  bill  would  sup- 
port from  the  evils  of  discrimination 
For  every  citizen  denied  the  benefits  of 
these  programs  because  of  his  .skin  color 
the  value  of  this  legislation  wU!  di- 
minish. 

The  antidiscrimination  amendment  Is 
a  logical  first  step  to  take  in  our  efforts 
to  eliminate  bias  In  hiring  practices  Un- 
less there  Is  equal  opportunity  In  voca- 
tional training,  there  cannot  be  equal 
opportunity  In  employment 

I  think  there  Is  another  feature  which 
should  be  pointed  out  In  thLs  bill,  and 
that  is  the  stimulating  effect  that  Fed- 
eral money  has  had  on  the  use  of  moneys 
by  State  and  local  governments  This 
Is  the  way  In  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  very  effectively  assist  In  a  pro- 
gram, by  stimulating  the  use  of  State 
and  local  moneys  to  help  In  an  area  such 
as  this.  I  think  also  It  Is  very  Important 
for  us  to  make  certain  that  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  has  an  equal  opportunity  to 
share  In  the  t)enefit8  of  this  very  Impwr- 
tant  legislation.  Therefore.  I  certainly 
support  the  Bell  amendment. 

Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [  Mr   Reid  1 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  rise  In  support  of  the  bill  and  also 
In   support   of   the   amendment    of    the 


di.stinKuished  Rentleman  from  California 
Mr    Belli   which  I  understand  he  In- 
tejids  to  lntr(xluce 

Mr  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  this 
bill  Is  extremely  Important  It  deals 
with  vocational  training,  an  area  where 
there  is  a  clear  need;  it  deals  with  the 
need  for  special  skills  in  a  time  of  auto- 
mation F\irther.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
amendment  that  has  bet-n  propo.sed  Is 
not  ■  e.xtraneous"  but  Is  rather  central 
to  the  future  of  this  bill  The  legislation 
we  are  dealing  with  specifically  .says  It 
Is  "to  assure  vocational  educational  op- 
pniiunltles  for  all  citizens." 

To  the  extent  that  any  American  mi^ht 
be  denied  an  opportunity  for  vocational 
training  because  of  race  or  color,  it  would 
b<'  repugnant.  The  fact.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Ls  that  In  the  United  States  only  2  per- 
cent of  those  undergoing  apprentice 
trainin.:;  arc  Negroes  and  that  the  un- 
employment amongst  Negroes  In  the 
United  States  Ls  somewhere  between  11 
and  20  percent.  I  believe  this  demon- 
strates a  need  for  this  amendment  and 
I  .support  It  most  wholeheartedly  and 
equally.  Mr  Chairman,  I  support  the 
bill  with  or  without  the  amendment. 

Mr  FRELINOHUYSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man, as  the  last  speaker  on  our  side,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Bell) 

Mr  BELL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  support 
the  expansion  of  vocational  education, 
as  provided  In  this  bill  In  fact,  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which  con- 
sidered this  legislation.  I  am  very  proud 
of  having  made  a  contribution  to  Its  de- 
velopment This  legislation  is  imixjrtant 
to  Callfonila  or  any  other  State  In  help- 
ing to  meet  the  complex  and  changing 
manpower  needs  The  purpose  of  H.R 
4955  Is  to  help  assure — through  an  ex- 
panded and  modernized  program  of  vo- 
cational education — that  individuals 
can  f\nd  a  worthwhile  and  valuable  role 
In  a  modern  technological  economy. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  plan  to  Introduce  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  which  will  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  Federal  funds  in  voca- 
tional schools  practicing  discrimination 

For  that  very  reason,  the  amendment 
I  propose  Is  a  vital  necessity.  It  Is  not  a 
"rider '■  on  this  bill,  but  an  essential  part 
of  It.  The  value  of  this  legislation  would 
be  greatly  diminished  without  an  as- 
surance of  fair  and  equal  administration 
In  fact,  for  millions  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, this  bill  has  no  value  at  all  unless 
It  contains  such  an  assurance. 

Racial  discrimination  In  publicly- 
financed  education  programs  Is  uncon- 
stitutional It  is  a  denial  of  the  Indi- 
vidual's chance  to  Improve  his  own  lot 
or  to  share  in  the  abundance  of  America 
Racial  discrimination  in  federally- 
financed  vocational  education  programs 
Is  unjustified,  but  commonly  practiced. 
In  fact.  It  is  so  commonly  practiced  that 
It  Ls  a  basic  element  of  a  systematic 
denial  of  equal  opportunity  In  many  sec- 
tions of  this  Nation. 

On  what  basis  Is  this  amendment  op- 
posed? Well,  first,  some  people  say  that 
It  would  "kUl  the  bill."  I  do  not  believe 
this  Is  true.  I  believe  that  this  Congress 
can  enact — will  enact — a  vocational  ed- 
ucation bill  which  assures  against  Fed- 
eral support  for  racial  discrimination. 
This  is  the  education  program  in  which 
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such  assurance  Is  most  needed — because 
It  is  most  vital  to  Negro  citizens.    We  all 
know  that  unemployment  is  twice  as  high 
among  nonwhites  as  it  Is  aw?nng  white 
citizens.    A  prime  cause  of  thi«  is  lark 
of  opportunity  to  acquire  needed  skills. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  Congress — or  any 
Member  of  Congress  from  any  section 
of   the   country — can  Ignore   thU  fact. 
Opponents  of  this  amendment  have 
said  that  if  aid  is  cut  off,  Negro  children 
will  suffer  most.    I  raised  this  question 
with  one  of  the  foremost  national  lead- 
ers of  the  Negro  struggle  for  equal  rights: 
He  replied  that  the  argument  is  not  ac- 
curate because  Negro  children  In  many 
cases  already  suffer  from  a  lack  of  op- 
portunity to  share  in  the  benefits  of  this 
program,  or  to  share  equally  in  such  ben- 
efits. 

Finally,  it  will  be  argued  that  our  com- 
mittee Is  about  to  report  a  bill  that  would 
have  the  identical  effect  and  also  apply 
to  several  other  education  programs. 
That  is  true.  I  introduced  such  a  bill 
myself  and  have  supported  it  in  our 
committee.  What  you  will  not  be  told  is 
that  this  separate  bill  will  most  likely 
never  get  to  this  House  for  considera- 
tion. So,  if  we  really  mean  to  assure 
against  continued  racial  discrimination 
in  vocational  education,  now  is  the 
chance  to  act.  There  probably  will  not 
be  another  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tills  amendment  is  nec- 
essary; it  is  not  pimitive  in  effect;  it  is 
reasonable  in  application:  it  would  be  an 
effective  and  positive  encouragement  to 
equal  opportunity  for  high-duality  voca- 
tional education. 

This  Is  time  for  action  on  civil  rights 
not  conversation.  I  support  this  bill. 
The  Republican  Party  and  the  Repub- 
lican policy  committee  of  the  House 
supports  this  bill.  We  support  an  ef- 
fective assurance  against  continued  dis- 
crimination in  vocational  education.  I 
think  it  Is  now  necessary  for  the  pro- 
ponents of  civil  rights  on  the  other  side 
to  demonstrate  their  sincerity  by  sup- 
porting this  amendment 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  I  Mrs. 
HansewI. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  their  splmdld  work  in  pre- 
paring this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
today  to  support  H.R.  4995.  I  had  the 
privilege  during  the  last  session  of  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee. During  that  time  the  success  of 
this  particular  program  was  dally  called 
to  my  attention  by  people  from  all  over 
the  United  States.  Certain^.  It  has  en- 
thusiastic support  from  my  own  State 
where  It  has  been  most  successful. 

The  vocational-technical  schools  In 
Washington  had  their  early  start 
through  enactment  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  in  1917  during  World  War  I  for 
typically  enough  impetus  is  given  to  vo- 
cational and  technical  education  dining 
a  period  of  crisis. 

The  seven  vocational -technical  schools 
in  Washington  were  started  during 
World  War  II.    Since  that  time  and  dur- 
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ing  the  post  World  War  II  era,  vocational 
education  has  been  passing  through 
another  crisis  brought  on  by  the  cold 
war  and  by  the  swift  movement  to  auto- 
mate many  of  our  manufacturing  proc- 
esses. 

Despite  the  rapid  growth  of  vocation- 
al-technical education  in  Washington. 
the  State  is  simply  unable  to  meet  the 
manpower  needs.  In  1962  Washington's 
20  post-high-school  institutions  en- 
rolled more  than  8,000  full-time  voca- 
tional day  students,  employed  400  full- 
time  day  instructors,  enrolled  60,000 
part-time  adult  students,  and  employed 
1,500  part-time  instructors. 

Total  education  facilities  in  the  20 
schools  have  a  valuation  of  $40  million, 
with  $12  miUion  in  specialized  equip- 
"jent  Present  planning  calls  for  adding 
$12  million  for  vocational -technical  fa- 
cilities over  the  next  2  years. 

Washington  industries  naturally 
would  prefer  to  hire  locally  trained  peo- 
ple. Yet,  in  1962,  were  forced  to  go 
outside  the  SUte  to  hire  approximately 
60  percent  of  their  technicians  while 
many  Washington  youths  went  untrained 
and  unemployed. 

Presently  most  of  the  vocational- 
technical  education  is  offered  in  Wash- 
ington's three  largest  vocational-techni- 
cal institutions.  These  and  the  other 
four  vocational-technical  Institutions 
have  substantial  plans  for  expansion. 
In  the  next  3  years  approximately  a  200- 
percent  increase  in  technical  education 
programs  in  the  community  colleges  is 
anticipated. 

At  present,  post-high  school  vocation- 
al-technical schools  and  colleges  are 
supplying  one-third  of  the  State's  tech- 
nical education  needs — in  5  years,  they 
should  be  supplying  two-thirds  of  the 
needs.  Last  year  the  average  starting 
salary  for  Washington's  technical  edu- 
cation graduates  was  $5,700. 

The  most  recent  major  development  Is 
In  the  field  of  data  processing.  Ten 
data-processing  programs  were  started, 
enrolling  180  full-time  preparatory  stu- 
dents with  approximately  twice  that 
number  enrolled  in  extension  courses 
for  employed  workers.  The  instruc- 
tional equipment  in  these  institutions 
averages  $200,000  per  school  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  five  additional  centers 
will  establish  data  processing  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

As  of  June  30,  three-fourths  of  the 
1962  graduates  from  vocational  schools 
of  Washington  received  Jobs  with  wages 
varying  from  $4,800  to  $8,000.  The  na- 
tional average  is  $4,200.  Just  this 
morning  I  received  a  communication 
from  the  Battle  Ground  School  District 
which  has  the  largest  Future  Farmers  of 
America  chapter  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington.    It  reads : 

Vocational  training  la  a  great  addition  to 
our  •chool  and  contrlbutea  to  Buccessful 
fanning  ventures,  a  major  factor  in  our  area 
economy. 


In  conclusion,  may  I  urge  the  passage 
of  this  bill  because  young  people  are 
seeking  work  in  ever -increasing  num- 
bers for  modern  business  and  manufac- 
turing techniques  requiring  skilled  work- 
ers and  there  is  also  the  persistent  need 
for  retraining  and  readaptatlon. 


Mr.     PERKINS.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray] 
Mr.  GRAY.     Mr.  Chairman,  1  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  4955.  a  bill  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  American  labor  force  in 
general  and  to  the  imemployed  and  un- 
skilled in  particular.    This  bill  wiU  im- 
prove the  quality  of  vocational  education 
and  certainly   will  expand  the   oppor- 
tunities of  providing  a  skill  for  hundreds 
of   thousands  of   our  imemployed   and 
handicapped.     Mr.     Chairman,     repre- 
senting a  coal  mining  area  in  southern 
Illinois,  I  have  watched  both  young  and 
old    remain    on    relief,    imemployment 
compensation  rolls  and  other  State  and 
Federal    subsistence   programs   because 
they  foimd  themselves  ill  equipped  to 
find  new  employment  when  coal  mining 
jobs    disappeared.    The    young    people 
particularly  are  eager  to  learn  a  skill  but 
without  financial  means  in  many  cases 
it  has  been  an  impossibility.    This  bill 
will  allow  those  persons  who  are  anxious 
to  work  but  do  not  have  a  skill  to  find 
new  hope  and  new  emplojonent. 

This  legislation  will  also  allow  our 
handicapped  to  become  useful  once 
again  through  a  skill  not  possible  with- 
out this  kind  of  assistance.  In  many 
areas  such  as  southern  Illinois,  we  find 
changing  work  patterns  because  of 
mechanization  in  our  coal  mines,  on  our 
farms  and  in  factories  and  the  Jobs  that 
are  displaced  because  of  these  changes 
will  be  added  to  the  already  high  unem- 
ployment list  if  we  do  not  find  new  means 
of  training  these  workers  for  other 
skills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  seeing  our 
young  boys  and  girls  leave  school  and 
go  into  the  labor  market  without  the 
proper  vocational  training.  This  bill  of- 
fers more  hope  to  this  group  than  any 
legislation  that  has  been  before  Congress 
in  the  past  several  years.  There  are 
many  valuable  aspects  of  this  bill  that 
time  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss,  how- 
ever, I  hope  it  will  sufflce  to  say  that  the 
enactment  of  this  proposed  law  w^l  in 
effect  be  strengthening  the  Job  o|)por- 
tunlties  of  a  growing  America  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  have  lasting  benefits.' 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  consistently  voted 
for  civil  rights  legislation  during  my  five 
terms  in  Congress  although  the  Negro 
population  comprises  less  than  2  percent 
of  my  congressional  district  population, 
however,   I   can  not   support   the   Bell 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  today 
because  I  feel  it  has  no  place  in  this 
proposal.     The  entire  civil  rights  pro- 
gram will  be  brought  to  the  floor  very 
shortly  in  a  separate  measiu-e  and  I  have 
been  assured  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man  of   the  Judiciary   Committee   the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Celler  1 , 
that  the  purposes  Intended  by  the  Bell 
amendment  will  be  covered  fully  In  the 
omnibus  civil  rights  legislation.    There- 
fore It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Bell 
amendment  be  defeated  and  the  legisla- 
tion as  reported  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  be  approved. 
To  do  less  will  be  a  defeat  for  those  who 
need  help  the  most.  i 

In  closing,  let  me  congratulate  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  gentieman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins],  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  and  full 
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oommtttee  for  the  great  Job  they  have 
done  on  this  legiBlAtton. 

Mr.  PERSntaL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
foml*  [Mr.  Biowwl.  to  close  the  debate. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  kindness  of 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  PbuctnsI.  In 
allowing  me  thJa  time,  and  to  show  my 
appreclaUon  I  shall  be  brief  in  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  rarely  have  I  had  the 
privilege  of  sitting  through  a  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  In  which  there  was 
such  unanimous  agreement  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  as  to  the  merits  of  a 
piece  of  legislation.  It  appears  that  the 
only  controversy  with  respect  to  this 
legislation  is  whether  there  Is  perhaps 
enough  money  to  it  or.  secondly,  as  to  the 
merits  of  an  amendment  which  has  not 
as  yet  been  offered.  I  think  this  Is  a  real 
tribute  to  the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  General  Education. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  desire  to  say  only  one 
or  two  things,  particularly  as  this  bill 
pertains  to  my  own  State  and  to  my  own 
district.    California   Is   a   State   whose 
economy  and  whose  Industry  is  geared 
to  the  space  age.    For  the  past  several 
years,  partlcxilarly  since  1957  when  the 
Russian  sputnik  alerted  everyone  to  the 
needs  of  science  and  technology,  Cali- 
fornia has  been  to  the  forefront  of  re- 
search in  space  and  research  of  a  similar 
nature.    I  feel  that  what  has  happened 
as  a  result  has  been  an  overconcentra- 
Uon,  on  training  in  science  and  technol- 
ogy to  the  neglect  of  basic  requirements 
of  that  80  percent  of  our  population 
who   are   not   going    to    become    engi- 
neers and  scientists,  but  who  are  going 
to  perform  the   ordinary  work  of   the 
community  which  needs  to  be  carried  on. 
This  neglect  has  created  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  my  own  district  which  Is  a  low- 
Income  district.    We  have  large  numbers 
of  minority  students  who  drop  out  of 
school.     I  think  they  have  missed  the 
opportunity  which  they  are  entitled  to 
as  citizens  of  the  wealthiest  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.    I  believe  this  vo- 
cational education  bill  will  do  something 
to  correct  that.    It  is  my  opinion  that  It 
will  give  them  the  opportunity  they  have 
missed. 

It  wUl  therefore,  be  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  people  of  my  district. 

Why  could  not  California,  a  rich 
State,  have  provided  this  program  It- 
self? That  is  a  question  I  am  sure  will 
be  asked.  Many  of  you  followed  what 
happened  to  the  California  Legislature 
this  year.  We  were  up  against  the  situ- 
ation where  no  new  taxes  had  been 
pledged,  where  the  actual  needs  of  the 
educational  program  at  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  were  not  able  to 
be  met  becaim  of  this  situation.  Of 
course,  the  ktod  of  program  contemplated 
to  this  bllll,  has  a  low  priority  because 
it  deals  largely  with  persons  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  or  may  have  gradu- 
ated and  need  retraining.  This  kind  of 
vocational  educational  program  receives 
little,  if  any,  attenUon  at  all.  So  Cali- 
fornia does  need  the  kind  of  help  this 
bill  can  give. 


More  and  more,  also,  we  are  finding  In 
California  that  the  kind  of  Jobs  that  we 
have,  are  Jobs  which  are  constantly 
changing.  This  potot  has  been  brought 
out  also,  but  It  needs  to  be  emphasised. 
Today  education  Is  a  lifetime  process. 
We  cannot  train  ourselves  for  a  Job  and 
expect  we  will  remain  In  that  Job  for 
30.  40  or  50  years.  We  will  probably 
find  that  we  will  have  to  be  retrained 
more  than  once  during  our  working  life- 
time. This  is  the  kind  of  problem  this 
bill  Is  directed  to.  I  think  that  the  bill 
goes  a  long  way  in  solving  the  problem, 
and  I  wish  to  give  It  my  wholehearted 
support. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG  Mr  Chairman. 
I  rise  In  support  of  this  bill  but  I  would 
prefer  it  Include  the  Bell  antidiscrimina- 
tion amendment  I  cannot  conceive  how 
anyone  can  Justify  taking  tax  money 
from  any  citizen  for  a  Federal  program, 
yet  deny  him  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  It  because  of  his  color  This  Is 
not  only  unjust,  it  is  downright  immoral. 
In  a  few  weeks  we  will  be  debating  a  civil 
rights  bill  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 
On  a  matter  of  citizen  rights,  there 
should  be  no  need  to  debate  There  Is 
no  argument  when  rights  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution  are  Involved. 

I  have  stated  on  many  occasions  on 
and  off  the  record  that  the  responsibility 
of  Government  is  to  provide  equal  op- 
portunity to  all.  Some  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity,  others  will  not 
do  so.  But  we  do  have  the  obligation  to 
provide  opportunity  on  an  equal  basis  to 
all.  regardless  of  race  or  color.  We  can- 
not expect  all  our  citizens  to  assume 
equal  responsibilities  as  citizens  consist- 
ent with  their  innate  abUities  and  edu- 
cated talents  unless  all  have  equal  op- 
portunities to  develop  their  abilities  and 
talents. 

If  this  legislation  falls  it  will  not  be 
because  the  majority  Members  of  this 
House  are  not  Interested  in  this  voca- 
tional training  bill  but  because  the  ma- 
jority of  Members  In  this  House  are  not 
Interested  In  providing  civil  rights  In  this 
field. 

The  primary  consideration  before  us 
Is  one  of  principle.  It  is  this.  Shall  we 
deny  one  segment  of  our  population 
equal  opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  Goverriment  program  or  shall  we 
provide  equal  opportunity? 

My  vote  for  the  bill  if  the  Bell  amend- 
ment is  defeated,  will  be  in  the  hope  that 
this  injustice  of  discrimination  can  be 
subsequently  eliminated 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr  Chairman, 
the  bill  we  are  considering  today  is  of 
great  Importance  to  my  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  to  the  Nation.  The  needs  of 
our  country  demand  that  vocational  edu- 
cation be  improved  and  e.xpanded,  and 
this  legislation  is  a  major  st^p  In  that 
direction. 

We  live  in  a  changing  world.  The 
intensity  and  character  of  these  changes 
demand  that  we  exert  every  effort  to 
keep  pace  with  them  by  adapting  to 
new  situations  as  they  arise.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  there  can  no 
longer  be  a  status  quo  in  the  areas  of 
domestic  and  international  affairs.  To 
stand  still  in  these  times  is  equivalent  to 
moving   backward. 


Since  Job  training  Is  one  of  the  most 
vital  concerns  on  the  domestic  scene,  it 
is  necessary  ti.at  vocational  education 
be  of  the  highest  quality.  Technologi- 
cal changes  which  He  at  the  root  of  much 
of  the  present  unemployment,  have  dated 
our  current  programs  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  demand  a  new  and  more 
forceful  approach  In  finding  a  solution 
to  chronic  unemployment  In  the  United 
States. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  been 
doing  a  good  job  in  preparing  young 
people  to  enter  the  labor  market.  How- 
ever, my  State  and  other  States  need 
help  and  leadership  In  updating  our  pro- 
grams and  strengthening  our  efforts.  In 
that  regard,  this  act  will  be  of  welcome 
assistance.  H  R.  4955  makes  provision 
for  the  expansion  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  matching  Federal-State 
funds,  a  very  practical  transfer  of  funds 
between  occupational  categories,  area 
vocational  schools,  periodic  analysis  of 
training  in  relation  to  the  Job  market, 
and  assurance  of  high  standards  in  voca- 
tional education. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  improving 
the  employment  opportunities  of  the 
youth  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Nation. 
Since  more  and  more  young  people  are 
entering  the  labor  market  with  each 
passing  day.  It  is  especially  important 
that  the  Congress  act  now  to  assure  a 
lessening  of  youth  unemployment  and 
general  unemployment  by  expanding  the 
scope  and  Improving  the  quality  of  voca- 
tional education.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill  In  the  inter- 
ests of  America's  youth  and  Americas 
future. 

Mr    BURTON.     Mr.   Chairman,   dur- 
ing my  short  tenure  In  the  U.S.  Congress. 
I  have  become  an  outspoken  critic  of  the 
administration's  domestic  policy.     Cer- 
tainly. I  have  never  challenged  or  criti- 
cized the  motivation  of  the  President, 
any  member  of  the  administration,  or  of 
the  Congress.     On  many  occasions  I  have 
been  forced  to  vote  against  administra- 
tion proposals,  not  because  I  opposed  the 
program,   and   not   because   I  failed   to 
recognize  the  problem  and  the  need  for 
a  reasonable  solution,  but  because  I  had 
not   been   convinced    that  the  proposed 
solution  would  in  fact  resolve  the  prob- 
lem    Today  I  am  happy  that  I  and  the 
Members    of   Congress    have   been    pre- 
sented with  a  program  that  can  and  will 
solve  one  of  the  most  difficult  domestic 
problems  facing  the  Nation  at  the  pres- 
ent   time      That   probem    is   unemploy- 
ment.    The  President  himself  has  char- 
acterized   our    unemployment    problem, 
particularly  among  the  young  people,  as 
one  of  the  most  pressing  and  difficult  of 
all  our  domestic  problems.     With  this  I 
fully    agree.      His   proposed    Vocational 
Education    Act    of     1963    represents    a 
straightforward,  honorable,  and  reali-stic 
approach  to  this  tremendous  program. 
It  seems  almost  paradoxlal  that  at  a  time 
when  unemployment  is  one  of  the  great- 
est  domestic   problems,   that    we   would 
have    hundreds    of    thousands    of    jobs 
available  in  our  industrial  and  technical 
economic  society  which  remain  unfilled 
because  of  lack  of  qualified  personnel  to 
do  the  work.     It  appears  that  in  the  face 
of  this  situation,  the  real  problem  that 
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confronts  us  is  not  creattog  Jobs,  it  is  not 
sending  our  young  people  to  the  forests  to 
plant  trees  or  creating  makework  proj- 
ects.   The  real  and  the  long-term  solu- 
tion very  obviously  lies  In  teaching  our 
young  people  to  perform  the  work  and 
acquire  the  skills  for  which  there  is  al- 
ready a  market.     The  long-term  solu- 
tion, and  certainly  consistent  with  our 
free  enterprise  system,  is  helping  these 
people  to  help  themselves.    We  can,  if 
we  desire,  send  our  young  people  toto  the 
forest  and  temporarily  take  them  off  our 
streets  and   keep   them   occupied.    But 
eventually  the  day  will  come  when  they 
must  return  from  the  forest,  when  they 
will  in  all  likelihood  become  married,  and 
be  forced  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
parenthood.     It  is  for  this  time  and  for 
this  occasion  that  we  must  be  prepared. 
If  these  people  possess  the  skills  and  the 
technical  know-how  to  perform  the  work, 
labor,  and  services  that  are  to  sore  de- 
mand  in   our   economic  society,   these 
people  can  provide  a  livelihood  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  with  honor  and 
pride.     The  cost  of  such  a  program  is 
obviously  high,  and  we  can  reasonably 
expect  that  the  cost  will  tocrease  from 
year  to  year  as  the  program  moves  for- 
ward.   However,  I  am  convtoced  that  if 
we  are  going  to  resolve  the  problem  of 
unemployment,  the  step  must  eventually 
be  taken.     We  have  many  exceptionally 
fine   vocational   schools  all   across  the 
country    that    have    skilled    personnel, 
modern      equipment,      and      adequate 
physical  facilities  to  assiune  this  respon- 
sibility.   The  program  is  a  good  one.    It 
deserves  our  attention,  it  deserves  our 
support,  and  In  the  long  rvm  It  will  prove 
Itself  to  be  an  effective  and  reasonable 
solution  to   an  extremely   difficult  and 
complex  problem.     I  trust  that  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  necessary  funds,  and 
the  implementation  of  the  program,  will 
receive  a  high  priority  by  the  Congress 
and  the  Admtolstration,  and  that  we  will 
forthwith  make  funds  avaUable  to  the 
States  so  that   they   might  commence 
their  program  without  undue  delay. 

I  can  give  this  program  my  whole- 
hearted and  unqualified  support. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  supplemental  views  to  the  committee 
report  indicate,  this  bill  is  not  flawless. 
There  are  a  number  of  improvements 
which  could  be  made,  and  hopefully. 
some— If  not  all — of  these  improve- 
ments, suggested  by  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Committee,  will  be  made 
here.  But  whether  they  are  or  not,  I 
am  convinced  that  this  measxire.  HJR. 
4955,  is  well  calculated  to  strike  eflec- 
tively  at  the  source  of  some  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  ills  with  which  the  Na- 
tion finds  Itself  confronted  today. 

In  company  with  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  and  with  thoughtful 
persons  across  the  country,  I  have  long 
been  concerned  about  the  economic  dis- 
locations which  often  follow  to  the  wake 
of  technological  advances  and  about  the 
swelling  number  of  unskilled  workers 
who  compete  for  a  dwtodling  number 
of  unsklUed  Jobs.  I  know  that  It  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  rehearse  at  length 
the  snarl  of  headaches  stemming  from 
the  tmemployment  problem — ^tocreasing 
welfare  rolls,  tocreased  crime  and  de- 
linquency;   reduced    tax    revenues,    re- 


duced buying  power.  And  there  is  the 
threat  of  a  nationwide  rail  strike  which 
has  its  roots  to  precisely  this  problem. 
Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  sector  of  the 
economy  which  has  not  felt  the  weight 
of  the  problem  which  todustrial  prog- 
ress has  brought  to  its  wake.  Until  now, 
the  question  has  been.  What  to  do  about 
it? 

It  Is  clear,  I  think,  that  we  cannot 
turn  our  backs  on  this  technological 
revolution — to  attempt  to  do  so  would 
be  wasteful,  reactionary,  and,  to  the  long 
run,  futUe.  Nor  do  make-work  schemes, 
of  the  sort  favored  by  the  administra- 
tion, seem  to  provide  much  lasting  com- 
fort: they  treat  the  symptoms  rather 
than  the  disease,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  not  very  effective  m  deal- 
ing with  the  symptoms  either.  Our 
memories  of  experiments  along  this  line 
to  depression  days  are  still  too  fresh  to 
permit  us  the  delusion  of  thinkmg  that 
artificially  drawn  subsidy-type  programs 
will  provide  an  effective  solution. 

Obviously,  if  we  are  to  taste  the  full 
fruits  of  the  tocreased  prosperity  prom- 
ised by  technology,  some  way  must  be 
found  to  utilize  to  a  meaningful,  pro- 
ductive way  the  manpower  which  is 
freed.  As  I  advised  this  House  on  July 
26,  1961,  this  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  two  toterdependent  processes.  First, 
the  institution  of  an  effective  training 
program  to  equip  our  so-called  svuplus 
labor  force  to  fill  more  demanding  posi- 
tions to  a  dynamic  economy.  And  sec- 
ond, the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
a  climate  favorable  to  the  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion  of  bustoess,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  contlnutog  need  for  these 
trained  workers. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  in  the  near 
future  Congress  will  turn  its  attention 
to  the  second  part  of  this  program,  but 
at  the  moment,  I  am  delighted  to  see  the 
first  part  tocorporated  in  the  measure 
before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  view  there  are 
three  cardtoal  advantages  to  HR.  4955 
as  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  techno- 
logical unemployment. 

In  the  first  place,  in  focustog  on  edu- 
cation, it  builds  upon  and  extends  the 
•oUd  foundation  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
and  Oeorge-Barden  Acts,  rather  than 
on  some  ill -conceived  and  untried 
method  of  artificially  priming  the  econ- 
omy. Experience  with  the  two  older 
pieces  of  legislation  has  shown  the 
soundness  of  this  approach. 

Second,  though  the  price  tag  on  the 
present  proposal  may  seem  to  some  of 
my  colleagues  to  be  prohibitive,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  this  program  may  to  the  long 
run  be  cheaper — as  well  as  more  suc- 
eessful — than  the  aggregate  of  present 
and  proposed  halfway  schemes  which 
have  been  advanced  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  With  the  vocational  educa- 
tion program  successfully  launched,  we 
may  be  able  to  consider  elimination  of 
those  projects  which  have  enjoyed  dubi- 
ous success  and  which  have  in  any  event 
been  superseded  by  this  one. 

And  finally — my  third  reason  for  sup- 
porting this  bill— the  program  which  this 
measure  would  create  is  one  Jototly  fi- 
nanced and  administered  by  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Goverrunent.  By  cast- 
ing the  program  in  this  form,  we  are 


able  to  avoid  addmg  another  block  to 
the  already  outsized  Federal  monolith 
and  at  the  same  time  assure  protection 
to  legitimate  State  and  local  toterests. 

I  think  that  it  is  imperative  that  in 
adopting  this  legislation  we  unite  In  sup- 
port of  the  antldiscrimtoatlon  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California.  This  bill  Is  needed  to 
provide  the  Job  trainmg  for  our  Negro 
citizens  that  will  enable  them  to  achieve 
the  equality  they  are  seekmg.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  imemployment 
rate  among  Negroes  is  more  than  double 
the  rate  for  white  workers.  Much  of 
their  economic  disadvantage  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  had  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  that  would  equip 
them  for  the  skills  needed  to  today's 
labor  market.  They  deserve  that  chance. 
They  deserve  an  unrestricted  right  to 
share  in  the  benefits  of  this  vocational 
education  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  sincere  in 
our  dedication  to  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all  of  our  citizens  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  and  creed,  this 
amendment  demands  our  suppKJrt. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
long  been  a  critic  of  needless  Federal 
spending  and  of  make-work  programs 
that  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the 
long-range  future  of  our  country.  But 
today  I  want  it  to  be  known  that  I  con- 
sider the  measure  before  us  not  only  a 
good  investment  but  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  United  States  and  its 
future  working  force. 

I  have  been  vitally  interested  In  the 
possibilities  of  vocational  education  for 
many  years  and  sincerely  believe  that, 
if  properly  administered,  the  money  we 
spend  to  further  such  education  will  pay 
untold  dividends  In  the  years  ahead. 

The  youth  of  our  Nation  are  pouring 
out  of  our  schools  to  mcreasing  numbers. 
The  report  on  this  bill  indicate  that  2.6 
million  young  people  are  seeking  work 
each  year  and  that  most  will  need  train- 
ing to  obtain  employment.  The  report 
further  points  out  that  even  In  the 
largest  todustrial  and  business  centers, 
less  than  one  to  five  of  all  high  school 
students  are  enrolled  In  vocational  pro- 
grams even  though  formal  education  will 
terminate  to  high  school  for  the  majority 
of  them. 

This  Indicates  that  we  have  not  placed 
the  proper  emphasis  on  vocational  edu- 
cation in  the  past,  and  that  to  many 
Instances  we  have  concentrated  on  the 
wrong  skills  to  be  taught.  Our  society 
must  realize  that  the  role  of  the  un- 
skilled worker  is  decreastog  to  Import- 
ance and  that  the  future  holds  promise 
only  for  those  who  have  been  adequately 
trained  to  grow  with  a  technical  world. 
The  money  we  spend  to  train  our 
youth  in  a  vocation  is  inftoltely  better 
spent  than  the  millions  some  have  pro- 
posed to  pour  toto  other  types  of  youth 
programs  that  do  nothtog  but  delay  the 
day  when  the  young  person  to  question 
must  face  the  reality  of  unemployment 
due  to  lack  of  working  skills. 

Our  young  people,  of  course,  aren't 
members  of  the  only  groups  affected  by 
the  promise  of  better  vocational  educa- 
tion opportunities.  Our  older  workers 
need  retraining.  Women  of  all  age 
groups  are  entertog  the  labor  market  for 
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the  first  time  and  they  need  skills  with 
which  to  find  employment. 

The  Vocstlonftl  Education  Act  of  IMS 
siirely  does  not  aniwer  an  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  education  and  training 
of  our  people,  but  It  Is  definitely  a  start 
In  the  right  direction,  a  step  that  at  last 
recognizes  the  importance  of  vocational 
education  In  relation  to  our  entire  edu- 
cational system.  And  If  the  program  Is 
properly  administered  It  will  provide 
needed  training  opportunities  for  every 
segment  of  population  in  America  today. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  ChalrmsJi.  to- 
day's technological  progress  has  brought 
about  Increased  automation  in  almost 
every  field,  creating  a  need  for  different 
and  greater  skills.  Specialization  has 
become  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand .s  of  this 
technological  progress  and  provide  Jobs 
for  those  diirla'MMl  through  automation. 
we  must  f(7Trf~*  and  improve  our  voca- 
tional education  programs  throughout 
the  Nation. 

H.R.  4966.  whkh  we  are  considering 
today,  wUl,  for  the  first  time,  provide 
for  oozwtruetloa  of  additional  area  voca- 
t^oityti  aehoola  as  well  as  for  continuation 
of  the  ezlstlDg  program.  It  is  para- 
doxical that  we  are  experiencing  persis- 
iaxt  unemplogrment  during  the  period 
when  the  *j|<— »«~<  for  skilled  technicians 
Ls  at  an  alltlme  high.  More  and  more 
young  people  are  entering  the  labor  mar- 
ket each  year  upon  graduation  from 
high  sdiooL  It  is  estimated  that  2  6 
million  will  be  added  to  our  labor  force 
annually  during  this  decade.  We  must 
provide  vocational  education  opportu- 
nities for  those  not  entering  college  In 
order  that  they  may  be  equipped  with 
the  necessary  skills  to  secure  gainful 
employment. 

Continued  technological  advancement 
in  the  United  States  is  dependent  upon 
skilled  manpower  and  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  position  as  the  greatest  indus- 
trial Nation  In  the  world,  we  must  pro- 
vide the  technicians  needed  by  industry 
and  science.  In  the  engineering  tech- 
nologies alone,  we  should  be  preparing 
100,000  technicians  annually,  but  under 
all  present  programs  combined,  oi^ 
20.000  are  prepared  to  enter  the  labor 
market  each  year.  And  this  is  only  one 
segment  of  our  economy.  Updating  and 
expanding  educational  facilities  to  pro- 
vide additional  vocational  training  is 
essential  to  our  economic  and  technologic 
progress.  It  Is  imperative  that  we  pre- 
pare our  young  people  more  adequately 
for  gainful  employment.  During  fiscal 
year  196X  which  are  ibe  latest  sUtlstlcs 
available  at  this  time.  11.648  people  en- 
rolled in  vocational  classes  in  the  State 
of  New  Meadoo.  This  Is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  today's  need  tf  we  are  to  keep 
pace  with  sclentiflc  progress  and  solve 
our  unemployment  problems. 

H.R.  4966  win  provide  an  Increased 
allotment  for  Few  Mexico  in  the  amount 
of  $239,955  which  Is  almost  double  what 
my  State  la  recetring  under  present  pro- 
grams. These  fmids  are  sorely  needed 
to  constitKt  area  vocational  schools. 
improve  Toeatlonal  education  facilities 
and  train  additional  young  people  of 
New   Mexico  to  successfully   enter   the 


labor  market.  This  Is  the  first  major 
revision  and  expansion  of  the  vocational 
education  act  since  its  enactment  In  194g 
and  our  changing  economy  clearly  dic- 
tates the  need  for  such  revision. 

HJR.  495S  broadens  the  purposes  for 
which  these  additional  funds  may  be 
used,  making  vocational  training  avail- 
able to  unemployed  adults  smd  out-of- 
school  youth.  This  provision  wlU  as- 
sist In  improving  the  economy  in  all 
areas  of  our  Nation  through  decreased 
unemployment. 

As  Americans  who  are  greatly  con- 
cerned with  the  economic  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  Nation  as  well  as  the 
welfare  of  our  citizenry.  I  feel  that  It  Is 
Incumbent  upon  us  to  act  favorably  upon 
this  vital  legislation.  The  only  way  we 
can  accomplish  our  objective  Is  to  pass 
H.R.  4955. 

Mr.  DANIELS  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
Nation  is  today  faced  with  a  great  and 
tragic  paradox.  At  present,  almost  6 
percent  of  our  labor  force  is  unemployed 
A  high  proportion  of  these  people  have 
been  out  of  work  for  a  year  or  more. 
Yet  at  the  same  time,  throughout  the 
coimtry  there  is  a  crying  need  for  highly 
skilled,  hifihly  trained  manpower.  This 
paradoxical  situation  Is  the  offspring  of 
our  new  technological  age.  The  process 
of  automation  Is  rapidly  making  entire 
categories  of  workers  obsolete.  The  de- 
mand for  unskilled  and  semiskilled  labor 
is  fast  declining  In  short,  then,  we  are 
faced  with  a  situation  In  which  a  grow- 
ing number  of  workers,  because  of  their 
lack  of  needed  technical  skills  and  edu- 
cation, are  denied  the  opportunity  for 
gainful  employment  The  result:  eco- 
nomic wa.'^te  and  social  disaster. 

If  our  Nation  faces  an  unemployment 
problem  now.  it  may  face  an  even  graver 
one  in  the  future.  By  1970,  our  full-time 
labor  force  will  have  expanded  to  87  mil- 
lion. During  this  decade.  22  million 
young  workers  will  have  entered  that 
labor  force.  Of  these,  less  than  20  per- 
cent win  have  completed  4  years  of 
college.  A  distressingly  large  number 
will  never  finish  high  school.  Our 
economy  is  becoming  Increasingly  more 
oriented  around  technology,  and  in- 
creasingly demanding  of  trataed  per- 
sonnel. Unless  we  can  provide  the  vo- 
cational training  opportunities  to  help 
our  young  people  meet  these  new  man- 
power requirements,  the  present  paradox 
win  have  become  even  more  serious.  We 
shall  have  an  even  larger  percentage  of 
our  work  force  which  win  be  unable  to 
fill  an  even  greater  number  of  jobs. 

Under  the  ftnployment  Act  of  1946. 
this  Congress  ha«  assmned  the  responsl- 
bUity  for  assuring  high  levels  of  employ- 
ment throughout  the  Nation.  In  view  of 
the  changing  manpower  needs  of  our 
society,  adequate  training  Is  playing  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  assuring 
productive  employment.  The  Congress 
has  already  acted  In  this  area.  The 
Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917,  the  Oeorge- 
Barden  Act  of  1946.  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act — aU  of  these  pro- 
grams have  been  aimed  at  increasing  the 
opportunities  and  mobility  of  our  work 
force.  But  now  it  is  time  to  act  again. 
and  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem.s  and  needs  of  our  youth  in  this  area. 


It  has  become  exceedingly  Important 
for  us  to  provide  our  young  people  with 
the  know-how  which  win  enable  them  to 
become  productive  contributors  to  the 
national  wealth.  We  must  provide  the 
funds,  the  programs,  and  the  faculties 
which  win  encourage  our  young  people  to 
stay  In  school,  to  get  the  education  they 
win  need  to  achieve  steady,  gainful  em- 
ployment. If  we  do  not  do  this,  If  we  do 
not  channel  the  vigor  and  energy  of  our 
Nation's  youth  Into  constructive  pursuits, 
their  loss  wUl  be  our  loss  as  wen. 

In  light  of  the  Information  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  it  Is  quite  obvious  that 
the  present  system  of  vocational  educa- 
tion Is  extremely  Inadequate.  Figures 
presented  to  the  committee  Indicate  that 
only  5  percent  of  the  public  high  schools 
offer  distributive  education  courses,  and 
that  less  than  10  percent  offer  trade  and 
industrial  courses.  In  many  cases,  whole 
categories  of  skills  are  neglected  because 
of  a  lack  of  facilities  and  teachers.  In 
addition,  many  of  the  courses  which  are 
offered  are  far  below  standard.  Cur- 
ricula and  faculties  are  often  out  of  date. 
A  student  may  be  trained  to  use  tools  and 
machines  which  have  already  become  ob- 
solete years  ago.  Moreover,  low  salary 
levels  often  make  it  difficult  to  attract 
competent  instructors.  Nor  are  these 
the  only  problems.  Many  students  face 
special  emotional  or  physical  handicaps. 
Vocational  guidance  and  cotmsellng  is 
often  poor  and  in  some  cases  nonexistent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  my  opinion.  H.R. 
4955  will  go  a  long  way  toward  remedy- 
ing the  present  Inadequacies  In  oxir  vo- 
cational education  system.  By  provid- 
ing substantially  larger  funds.  It  wUl 
greatly  Increase  the  number  of  people 
who  win  be  able  to  participate  In  these 
training  programs.  And  if  past  experi- 
ence is  any  indicator,  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  will  bring  about  a  two- 
fold, threefold,  or  even  fourfold  Increase 
In  State  and  local  appropriations  for  this 
purpose. 

H.R.  4955  win  aUow  the  States  to  pur- 
sue their  Individiisl  needs.  It  wlU  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
and  the  George-Harden  Act  to  increase 
the  categories  and  scope  of  vocational 
education.  It  wUl  increase  the  flexlbU- 
ity  of  such  programs.  It  wUl  enable  the 
States  to  provide  better  training  facili- 
ties, and  to  hire  more  qualified  personnel. 
It  will  create  a  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil to  assist  in  coordination  and  to  dis- 
seminate the  latest  techniques  of  instruc- 
tion. H.R.  4955,  then,  wUl  Increase  the 
coverage  and  flexlbUity  of  vocational 
educational  programs,  and  wUl  facili- 
tate the  development  of  better  curricu- 
lums. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unemployment  is  our 
No.  I  social  problem  today.  By  pro- 
viding the  vocational  trairung  which 
win  lead  to  productive  employment,  we 
are  striking  at  the  very  roots  of  the  un- 
employment problem.  We  are  making  a 
necessary  and  desirable  response  to  the 
demands  of  a  highly  technological  age. 
For  this  reason.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
before  us  for  our  consideration  an  ex- 
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tremely  vital  piece  of  legislation  namely: 
a  bin  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the 
quality  of  vocational  education  in  these 
United  States.  As  a  representative  of 
a  community  in  which  vocational  edu- 
cation has  for  the  past  50  years  played 
an  extremely  vital  role,  I  am  a  Arm 
friend  of  this  legislation. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  vocational  edu- 
cation legislation  has  faUed  to  keep 
abreast  with  contemporary  technology. 
What  this  has  meant  in  many  Instances 
Is  that  before  a  vocational  education  in- 
stitution could  open  its  doors,  its  faciU- 
ties  were  deemed  obsolete.  Such  condi- 
tions have  placed  many  school  boards  at 
a  distinct  disadvantage  because  they 
have  found  that  their  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  were  training  students  for 
areas  of  employment  which  no  longer 
were  vital  to  the  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  Therefore,  unemplosrment 
and  personal  discouragement  displaced 
the  useful  and  creative  contributions 
which  graduates  from  these  institutions 
would  normaUy  have  been  able  to  make 
to  their  commimity. 

This  bin  constitutes  a  commendable 
step  forward  in  mRkjng  this  program 
more  workable.    In  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  most  vital  provisions  which  I  am 
gratified  to  see  included  in  this  blU  is 
encompassed  by  lines  8  through  19  in 
secUon  1.  "The  Declaration  of  Purposes," 
in  which  it  is  clearly  stated  that  this  blU 
win  help  school  boards  to  reach  those 
persons  in  every  community  who  because 
of  circumstances  beyond  their  control 
are  In  a  position  in  which  they  have  dis- 
continued their  formal  education  »n<i 
must  be  aided  in  returning  to  school  to 
upgrade  or  learn  new  skills.    As  Is  recog- 
nized In  the  declaration  of  purpose,  thi^^ 
bill  attempts  to  reach  an  area  which 
has  never  been  verbalized  in  legislation 
before,  the  area  of  special  educational 
handicaps.    It  might  be  reiterated  that 
such  educational  handicaps  which  in- 
clude not  only  lack  of  manual  training 
but  functional  iUiteracy  have  helped  to 
draw  the  very  strength  and  life's  blood 
out  of  this  vital  pubUc  vocational  edu- 
cation program.     I  therefore  urge  the 
support  of  this  important  blU. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  would 
like  to  confine  my  contribution  to  to- 
day's debate  on  th^  important  measure 
to  my  congressional  district  of  Luseme 
County,  Pa.,  where  we  have  suffered 
serious  unemployment  for  many  years. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  about  11 
percent  unemployed  In  ray  district,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  fVgtires  tbat  have 
been  released.  This  totals  about  13.000 
unemployed.  Many  of  these  people 
would  not  be  unemployed  If  they  pos- 
sessed the  skills  demanded  by  today's 
industry. 

There  are  vocational  training  schools 
located  in  my  congressional  district  but 
they  need  to  be  expanded  to  reduce  the 
number  of  unemployed  as  weU  as  to  meet 
the  needs  of  tlie  local  economy  In  the 
future. 

Great  interest  has  been  shown  over  the 
years  in  this  program  and  action  htt 
been  taken  to  improve  the  program 
through  the  various  Industrial  develop- 
ment committees  of  the  chambers  of 
commerce  in  my  congressional  district. 
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Many  of  the  boards  of  education  have 
cooperated  in  fiu-thertng  the  vocational 
education  program  in  their  respective 
areas.  Continuous  action  on  a  local 
level  must  be  demonstrated  If  the  fuU 
benefits  of  this  training  program  are  to 
be  achieved.  In  my  area,  this  is  guaran- 
teed based  on  past  experience. 

Today's  action  by  the  House  is  a  real 
opportunity  to  greatly  expand  and  bring 
up-to-date  the  vocational  education  act 
to  fit  the  employment  needs  of  our  young 
people.  It  win  also  represent  the  first 
major  changes  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917  and  the 
Oeorge-Barden  Act  of  1946.  There  have 
been  many,  many  changes  in  the  voca- 
tional requirements  made  over  the  past 
17  years. 

Quite  obviously,  the  training  tech- 
niques of  the  1940's  wUl  not  meet  the 
standards  required  in  the  1960'8.  Auto- 
mation currently  is  making  serious  In- 
roads in  the  trades  and  technological 
fields  and  by  bringing  this  vocational 
training  program  up  to  date,  we  can  re- 
duce the  impact  of  automation  in  the 
future. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  con- 
cerning the  serious  national  problem  of 
school  dropouts.  Just  this  past  week, 
school  officials  here  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  disclosed  that  4  out  of  every 
10  schoolchildren  do  not  receive  high 
school  diplomas  because  they  drop  out 
of  school  before  completing  the  required 
curriculums. 

On  a  national  scale,  when  schools  open 
next  month  something  over  a  mUhon 
youngsters  win  faU  to  return  to  school 
for  the  new  term  or  wUl  drop  out  during 
the  upcoming  school  year. 

It  Is  true,  men  and  women  have  suc- 
ceeded briniantly  despite  lack  of  early 
education  but  these,  of  course,  are  rare 
exceptions.  Particularly  in  today's  auto- 
mated economy,  these  dropouts  are  can- 
didates, at  best,  for  lU-paid  drudgery  at 
oonunon  labor,  at  worst  for  dependence 
on  pubUc  charity.  When  they  drop  out 
of  school,  they  also  drop  out  of  the  main 
stream  of  American  life. 

Statistics  reveal  that  jobs  filled  by  high 
school  graduates  increased  30  percent 
over  the  past  10  years  whUe  Jobs  for  those 
with  no  high  school  education  decreased 
25  percent  In  the  same  period. 

The  Ul  educated  are  the  last  to  be 
hired,  in  the  least  desirable  of  hard, 
menial,  Jobs  and  they  are  the  first  to  be 
fired  in  any  business  recession. 

This  Is  a  problem,  therefore,  which 
fully  Justifies  the  urgent  attention  of  the 
Congress.  We  have  the  manpower  train- 
ing and  retraining  program  for  our  adult 
citizens  which  has  proved  to  be  most 
beneficial  in  my  congressional  district 
where  unemployed  anthracite  coal 
miners  must  be  retrained  in  new  skills 
and  occupations  because  of  the  depressed 
state  of  the  anthracite  industry. 

Now  we  have  the  great  opportunity  of 
Improving  the  Uves  and  the  future  for 
om:  younger  generation  by  expanding  and 
bringing  up  to  date  the  vocational  edu- 
cation program.  This  the  Congress 
should  not  fall  to  do. 

Mr.  ALQER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  not  responsible  for 
Jotos  nor  Job  training,  that  is  vocational 
education.     Such   Government  activity 


is  unconstitutional,  as  I  see  it.  Here  is 
Federal  aid  to  education  in  a  big  way. 
Here  too  is  Federal  control  as  the  rules 
and  regulations  are  specified  by  Federal 
Government.  The  rights  reserved  to  the 
States  and  localities  and  to  the  individ- 
ual citizens  are  out  the  window.  The 
ultimate  contradiction  In  the  bin  is  the 
disclaimer  of  Federal  control  found  on 
page  60.  One  must  be  very  naive  to  be- 
lieve such  illogic.  Federal  aid  and  control 
is  seen  also  in  the  Davis-Bacon  provision, 
wherein  the  Secretary  of  Labor  win  set 
aU  the  wages  in  construction — any  and 
an  State  and  local  laws  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

True,  there  is  Federal  precedence. 
More  than  this,  there  is  the  usual  Fed- 
eral dupUcation.  We  now  have  voca- 
tional education  under:  First,  the  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1962,  second,  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  and  third,  the 
Trade  Assistance  Act  of  1962.  We  do  not 
need  another  program. 

As  for  the  cost,  here  we  are  ready  to 
authorize  $450  mUUon  over  4  fiscal  years, 
a  staggering  increase  over  the  $23  mll- 
Uon  asked  for  by  the  President. 

As  for  me,  I  repeat  once  again  that 
this  problem,  like  so  many  of  today's 
so-caUed  problems,  can  be  solved  locaUy 
without  Federal  hatruslon.  By  injecting 
the  Federal  Government  where  it  does 
not  belong,  the  correct  solutions  locally 
are  stultified,  and  we  spend  money  we 
do  not  have  as  we  blandly  continue  to 
deficit  finance,  charge  it  to  our  chUdren, 
and  endanger  the  value  of  our  currency. 
This  is  not  the  role  for  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, an  the  proponents'  good  in- 
tentions notwithstanding.  What  we 
really  need  to  do  is  to  unshackle  the  gen- 
ius of  the  capitalistic  system — by  reduc- 
ing the  tax  burden,  by  cutting  spending, 
reducing  the  debt,  and  getting  Govern- 
ment out  of  business.  There  win  be 
plenty  of  jobs  and  job  training  if  we  free 
up  the  private  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  over 
the  next  10  years  there  wiU  be  a  tremen- 
dous Influx  of  yoimg  people,  many  of 
whom  win  not  even  hold  a  high  school 
diploma,  entering  otu-  national  labor 
market.  They  win  be  competing  for  jobs 
in  a  market  which  has  a  high  rate  of  un- 
employment and  which  is  marked  by 
rising  rates  of  unemployment  among 
their  age  group  and  among  the  unskUled 
of  an  ages.  They  win  be  entering  upon 
their  careers  at  a  time  when  the  job 
structure  is  changing  rapidly  and  affect- 
ing profoundly  every  group  in  the  labor 
market. 

These  youthful  workers  win  be  enter- 
ing a  labor  world  more  compUcated, 
more  technical,  more  highly  skiUed,  more 
mobUe  than  any  which  has  been 
known — even  to  this  great  industrial  Na- 
tion— in  the  past.  oAnd  for  the  most 
part  these  youngsters — ^like  the  unfortu- 
nate unskined  workers  of  today  who  are 
in  their  forties  and  over — win  find  them- 
selves imequipped  to  become  a  productive 
part  of  that  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  act  now  to 
help  the  technologlcany  displaced  work- 
ers of  our  contemporary  society  and  to 
prevent  a  great  American  tragedy  In  the 
future— the  waste  of  the  brains,  talents, 
and  vigorous  energies  of  the  youth  of 
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this  W«Uoa.  wtw  are  lU  ino«t  precious 
resooree.  BfWi  bov,  we  luv  kecfsinc 
men  and  mimw  who  would  Uke  to 
work  on  ovr  rolM  and  welfare  itdla  be- 
cause we  are  aot  making  provMon  for 
them  to  be  retrokted  and  to  become  pro- 
ductive again.  Am  Senator  Hxjvphrxt 
has  pointed  out: 

Kot  only  are  wm  toeptng    ttteam  workers 
from  eontrnwUM  ^  oor  ftxM  naUonal  prod- 

uet wlkleh  Is  tke  tada  oX  our  proctuctlT* 

capaetty  sad,  thsrsCof*.  of  oar  empkryment 
and  oar  proapsctty — but  w«  ar«  forcln«  theat 
to  dnUa  off  mnnsj  on  whlda  w«  get  no  re- 
turn— In  wstfara  and  rellaC  paymMita. 
unemployment  compenaatlon.  and  other 
coeu. 

We  muat  halt  this  uDconacionahle 
waste. 

I  bellere  that  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  ot  1963  is  one  of  the  moat 
urgent  and  the  moat  profitable  pieces  of 
legislation  to  eome  before  the  88th  Con- 
gress, because  it  Is  a  step  In  the  direction 
of  yr»i,siy^imimf  thls  wfiste  of  manpowcr. 
This  bill  leiareomts  the  first  major  re- 
view and  rertskm  of  Federal  aid  to  voca- 
tional educaHon  itooe  the  enactment  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  1917  and  the 
Oeorge-Barden  Act  in  1948.  And  It 
ooBiea  not  too  aoon.  but  almost  too  late. 

Aeeonttng  to  the  Information  received 
by  the  Houae  General  Subconmilttee  on 
Education  when  It  was  considering  this 
bill,  only  1  employed  adult  in  every  36 
is  enrolled  in  a  refreaher  or  upgrading 
course  In  fldda  partially  sui>ported  by 
Federal  funda.  Only  about  13  percent — 
I  in  5 — of  oar  high  school  students  are 
enrolled  In  federally  aided  vocational 
education  programa.  This  latter  is  a 
frightening  flgvrt  when  we  realise  that 
only  30  percent  to  40  percent  will  grad- 
uate from  high  school  and  80  percent 
win  enter  the  job  market  with  only  a 
high  school  dtplcma  or  lees. 

Yet.  with  the  creation  of  new  indus- 
tries, new  pnduefei,  new  jobs,  the  demand 
for  types  of  Job  skills  has  changed— and 
win  oontlnua  to  change.  What  will  be- 
eofne  of  theae  Ittfle  skilled  and  little  edu- 
cated workers?  Hie  answer  is  evident. 
As  President  Kennedy  Indicated  in  hU 
news  contemiM  last  week: 

Jots  1l1t<  by  blgb  aehool  iradiiataB  roe* 
SO  pecosat.  wMl*  jobs  for  those  with  no 
■eeondsry  ediMaUon  deereaaed  36  percent  In 
the  last 


As  the  unemployment  statistics  avail- 
able today  hare  already  proved,  the  un- 
skilled workers  are  the  first  to  be  dls- 
I^aced  and  the  last  to  be  rehired  by  in- 
dustry. And  there  will  be  less  and  less 
places  for  them  workers  tn  the  future. 
According  to  the  President: 

71m  greatest  growth  in  labor  demand  to- 
day ia  for  highly  trained  prof seslonal  workers 
with  16  or  more  yean  of  education.  The 
second  fastesS  gi  owing  demand  la  tar  tech- 
nical and  sesalpeafMsfcmal  woitere  with  1 
to  S  yean  at  pel  high  sntinol  edneaMoa. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  remarks 
call  our  attention  to  the  decided  shift  in 
the  Job  market  of  today,  a  shift  result- 
ing from  our  Advancing  technology.  We 
are  only  now  beginning  to  understand 
and  to  evaluate  the  benefits  and  the  bur- 
dens of  our  rapid  technological  progress 
during  the  past  50  years.  We  have  seen 
that  adranelng  technology  Improves  the 


living  standard  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
bvt  that  tt  does  so  at  a  cost  of  unem- 
ployment, poverty,  and  hopMeasneas  to 
thoae  few  who  get  in  its  way  and  who 
are  unaided  during  the  process  of  change. 
We  have  seen  that  many  of  the  Jobs 
requiring  little  or  no  skill  have  been 
eliminated  and  that  there  is  an  Increased 
need  for  Jobs  demanding  more  education, 
greater  skills,  and  Improved  training. 
We  have  seen  that  while  many  new  Jobs 
are  created,  they  often  come  later  In  the 
pattern  of  change  and  are  infrequently 
filled  by  the  unskilled  and  uneducated 
workers  who  have  been  displaced — unless 
these  workers  have  been  able  to  qualify 
for  advanced  training.  This  trend  makes 
it  obvious  that  we  must  upgrade  our 
entire  educational  system  so  that  our 
children  will  be  able  to  meet  the  actual 
manpower  needs  and  Job  opportunities  of 
the  future. 

We  have.  then,  the  statistics  to  prove 
that  our  youngsters  who  leave  school 
with  a  bare  minimum  of  education  and 
training  cannot  possibly  adjust  to  the 
current  nor  the  future  demands  of  a 
technologically  sophisticated  labor  mar- 
ket. The  shift  from  employment  in  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  sectors  of  the 
economy  to  employment  In  the  service 
industries  makes  It  evident  that  more 
and  more  advanced  training  will  be  req- 
uisite for  all  workers.  Many  of  our 
young  people  who  are  still  In  school  to- 
day will  leave  school  to  flivl  Jobs  which 
only  exist,  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
vision  of  our  scientists.  And  they  will 
be  Jobs  necessitating  a  high  degree  of 
education  and  skill  training. 

In  the  future,  education  Is  going  to  be 
a  continuous,  lifelong  process  for  all. 
Labor  Secretary  Wlrts  has  estimated 
that  the  man  who  goes  into  a  plant  or 
a  nonprofessional  service  Job  in  the  years 
ahead  faces  the  prospect  of  having  to 
change  his  trade  or  livelihood  at  least 
once  and  maybe  twice  during  his  life. 
And  his  training  to  each  Instance  will 
be  for  a  Job  completely  unlike  his  previ- 
ous one. 

Private  industry  today  is  spending 
large  sums  on  retraining  Its  employees — 
sometimes  for  Jobs  not  eiren  in  existence 
right  now — and  on  finding  approaches 
to  the  problems  of  a  rapidly  accelerated 
technology.  But  private  industry  can- 
rujt  handle  the  situation  alone.  The 
problem  Is  of  great  magnitude  and  mxjst 
be  solved  through  education — In  a  Joint 
effort  of  Industry  and  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  brief  background 
should  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  ur- 
gent need  for  an  improved  and  expanded 
program  of  vocational  education.  I  sin- 
cerely recommend  H.R.  4955  as  an  im- 
portant first  step  In  the  direction  of 
utilizing  our  national  manpower  re- 
serves. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
favorably  on  its  enau:tmenL 

Mr.  MOORHSAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  wholehearted  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. Education  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  burden  on  the  commonweal. 
Tn^»^>^H  education  is  a  crucial  Invest- 
ment in  the  future  well-being  of  our  Na- 
tion. Part  of  this  necessary  investoient 
mi^  be  made  In  the  field  of  vocational 
education  in  order  to  grant  many  of  our 
future  dtiaens  the  skills  requisite  for  our 
ever-changing  economy. 


Everyone  knows  that  the  demand  for 
workers  in  low -skill  occxipations  is  con- 
tinually declining:  everyone  knows  that 
the  demand  for  workers  with  technical 
skills  is  continually  rising.  Our  schools 
must  be  prepared  for  these  changing 
work  patterns.  The  present  paradox  of 
IXTsLstent  unemployment — now  over  8.8 
percent  In  my  Pittsburgh  area — oc- 
curring simultaneously  with  the  rising 
need  for  skilled  manpower  indicates  our 
past  lack  of  foresight.  We  had  failed  in 
the  past  to  Invest  in  the  future.  We 
have  people  on  relief  Instead  of  on  the 
job  because  of  a  lack  of  skills.  We  must 
ru)t  fall  again  to  provide  the  necessary 
technically -skilled  manpower  to  man  our 
future  industries. 

The  children  of  the  l»60's  will  be  the 
backbone  of  the  labor  force  at  the  be- 
jfinnlng  of  the  21st  century.  They  must 
be  given  a  2l8t  century  education  rather 
than  the  19th  century  education  most 
of  them  are  now  receiving.  To  accom- 
plish this  end,  we  must  build  on  the 
knowledge  we  now  have  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities; and  we  must  project  this 
knowledge  Into  educational  programs 
which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  future. 
We  must,  therefore.  Increase  our  Invest- 
ment in  vocational  education. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  estimated  that  a  contin- 
uous enrollment  of  from  158.000  to  165,- 
000  pupUs  In  vocational  education  pro- 
grams Is  necessary  to  provide  Pennsyl- 
vania's Industries  with  trained  replace- 
ments. The  chamber  also  states  that 
industries  which  are  expanding  or  relo- 
cating are  becoming  increasingly  critical 
of  the  skills  and  training  of  the  labor 
supply.  TTiey  are  also  critical  of  the 
scope  of  vocational  education  programs 
and  their  ability  to  cope  with  changing 
Job  requirements.  The  schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  not  meeting  this  replace- 
ment standard.  Currently  there  are 
fewer  than  100,000  Pennsylvania  students 
In  vocational  programs.  The  Federal 
•  Oovemment  must  act  to  meet  this  vital 
deficiency.  Vocational  education  pro- 
grams must  be  expanded  and  updated. 
Federal  funds  are  necessary  to  give  our 
future  economy  the  skilled  manpower 
which  It  needs  in  order  to  function. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  H.R.  4955  presents  for  the 
Members  of  this  88th  Congress  a  unique 
opportunity.  With  our  support  and  our 
vote  we  can  add  wise  new  tools  to  a 
program  whose  wisdom  has  been  proven 
for  over  50  years.  We  can  encourage 
the  greater  employment  of  the  States' 
experience  In  a  program  where  experi- 
ence has  been  amassed  for  over  half  a 
century.  And  finally,  we  can  spread  the 
benefits  of  this  wisdom  and  experience 
to  the  thousands  of  additional  youth  who 
without  it  will  be  left  untrained,  unem- 
ployed, and  uninterested  in  their  future 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  support  this 
piece  of  legislation  because  I  take  pride 
In  the  fact  that  a  distinguished  Sprlng- 
flald.  Mass..  schoolteacher,  Miss  Mar- 
garet C.  EUs.  retired  assistant  principal 
of  Springfield  Trade  High  School.  U  a 
member  of  President  Kennedy's  Panel 
of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education, 
which  made  a  study  on  vocational  educa- 
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tlon  and  recommended  the  Improre- 
ments  and  redirectlan  of  the  program 
which  are  embodied  in  this  bill  before 

us  today. 

If  we  accomplish  little  else  In  this  Con- 
gress. I  would  suggest  that  we  could 
take  a  great  deal  of  pride  In  adding  our 
names  to  the  roUcalls  of  the  past  that 
have  supported  Federal  cooperation  in 
providing  vocational  education.  As  yon 
all  know.  Federal  participation  began 
with  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917. 
But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  un- 
like many  Federal  programs,  the  Na- 
tional Government  entered  this  field  not 
long  after  the  States,  and  even  before 
some  of  them. 

My  own  State  can  take  some  pride  In 
being  the  first  of  the  Union  to  enact 
a  statewide  program  of  assistance  to  vo- 
cational education.  That  was  in  1907, 
only  10  years  before  the  action  of  the 
Congress.  The  Commonwealth's  com- 
mission had  reported  to  our  State  legis- 
lature : 

l^'hat«vpr  may  be  the  ooet  of  (vocational] 
training,  the  failure  to  furnl&h  It  would  in 

the  end  be  more  costly. 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
apparently  agree,  and  so  must  have  the 
consensus  of  the  Congress.  wh«i  In  1917 
they  Joined  the  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  that  of  the  States  to 
eradicate  vocational  Illiteracy  among  the 
Nations  youth  and  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral economic  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

I  think  that  a  realization  of  this  his- 
torical partnership  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  is  Impor- 
tant in  as.sesslng  what  we  hope  H.R.  4955 
will  accomplish.    It  is  a  partnership  that 
even  in  its  earliest  days  received  the  sup- 
port of  a  wide  range  of  Interests.    In  the 
62d  Congress,  Senator  Carroll  S.  Page, 
of  Vermont,  noted  with  amaeement  the 
united  advocacy  of  his  Federal  aid  bill 
by  Samuel   Gompers,   the  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
H.  E.  Miles,  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional   Association    of    Manufacturers. 
And  It  should  be  emphasized  that  It  Li 
a  partnership  In  which  each  party  has 
faithfully    performed    their   duties.      It 
was  the  policy  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
to   encourage   the   States   In   providing 
vocational  education  by  the  then  new 
means    of    the    matching    grant.     The 
States  have  reacted  to  this  stimulus  in 
remarkable  fashion.     In  1918  the  State 
and  local  governments  exceeded  the  Fed- 
eral   expenditures    by    over    a    million 
dollars.    In  1961  they  exceeded  the  Fed- 
eral outlay  by  over  $150  million,  and  even 
that  does  not  include  their  exp>enditures 
for  buildings  and  equipment. 

What  we  can  now  do  with  H.R.  4955 
is  to  expand  the  terms  of  this  partner- 
ship. We  can  bring  the  Federal  level  of 
expenditure  up  to  a  sum  that  more 
equitably  balances  the  financial  burden 
of  the  prou'ram.  We  can  also  make  per- 
manent the  nursing  and  technical  edu- 
cational programs  that  have  proven 
Ui.  ni.seives.  and  have  received  such 
f  nthu.'^iastic  support  in  the  last  5  years. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
nuthors  of  H  R.  4955  for  their  incorpo- 
'  at  ion  of  the  provisions  v.hich  will  let  a 
little  new  air  Into  the  program,  and 
V  hich  will  encourage  the  States  to  utilize 
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their  experience  and  knowledge  in  deter- 
mining the  training  needs  of  their  own 
people  and  industry.  I  am  referring  to 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  would 
idlow  the  shifting  of  funds  from  the 
traditional  categories,  which  would 
liberalise  the  definitions  of  home  eco- 
nomics and  agricultural  education,  and 
i^ilch  would  assure  a  periodic  re- 
evaluation  of  the  program  at  both  the 
State  and  the  Federal  level. 

If  the  illustrious  partnership  has  erred 
at  all  It  must  be  conceded  to  be  in  this 
area.  TTie  historical  necessities  for 
specifying  the  fields  of  education  to  be 
assisted  have  dwindled,  and  today  it  is 
flexibility  In  dealing  with  the  rapid 
changes  of  our  technological  society  that 
is  demanded.  This  is  a  principle  that  was 
recognised  by  the  1914  Ccmimisslon  which 
largely  drafted  the  Smith-Hughes  bill 
and  whose  report  contributed  greatly  to 
its  acceptance  and  enactment.  That 
Commission  said  then : 

Vocational  schools  and  classes  will  be  suc- 
cessful In  proportion  as  their  organization. 
courses  of  study,  and  methods  of  Instruction 
meet  contlnously  the  changing  needs  and 
conditions  of  the  vocations  for  which  they 
give  their  preparation. 

I  have  said  little  of  the  tremendous 
problems  that  face  our  teenagers  today, 
for  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  an  illness  so  widely  recog- 
nized. If  the  school  dropout  Is  not  to 
become  a  symbol  of  our  country's  edu- 
cational failure,  a  measure  such  as  H.R. 
4955  must  be  prescribed  by  this  Congress 
this  3^ear. 

Let  me  add  my  hope  and  desire  that 
the  88th  Congress  will  be  added  to  that 
list  of  Congresses  of  the  past  which  have 
placed  their  faith  in  the  values  of 
vocational  education,  and  which  have 
provided  their  alert  support  to  the  In- 
vlgoration  of  this  grand  Federal-State 
partnership. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
most  earnestly  urge  my  colleagues  here 
to  overwhelmingly  approve  this  bill, 
H.R.  4955.  before  us  and  to  reject  all 
amendments,  however  well-intentioned, 
that  would  tend  to  cripple  the  effective 
provisions  of  this  measure. 

Even  a  brief  examination  of  the  statis- 
tics related  to  vocational  education  will 
clearly  reveal  that  the  need  for  this  pro- 
gram is  obvious  and  imperative  in  the 
national  welfare.  These  figures  show 
tliat  the  number  of  workers  in  the  lower 
skilled  occupations  is  rapidly  declining 
each  year.  Between  1957  and  1962  there 
was  a  drop  of  772.000  workers  in  these 
classifications  within  the  manufacturing 
area.  On  the  other  hand,  jobs  for  pro- 
fessional and  technical  workers  will  rise 
about  40  percent  in  the  1970's,  and  jobs 
for  salesworkers.  manajTers,  and  proprie- 
tors will  rise  about  20  percent.  In  health 
occupations  at  all  levels  the  demand  far 
exceeds  the  supply,  and  this  situation 
will  continue  for  a  long  time. 

Young  people  are  seeking  work  in 
greater  numbers — 2.6  million  of  them  a 
year,  estimated  for  this  decade  alone.  At 
the  othsj-  end  of  the  scale,  the  number  of 
older  workers  continues  to  increase. 
Moreover,  half  the  women  between  the 
ages  of  35  and  54  are  expected  to  be  in 
the  labor  market  by  1970.  some  for  the 


first  time,  scnne  after  long  absence.  Most 
will  need  training  or  retraining  oppor- 
tunities to  obtain  onployment. 

In  our  continuing  appraisal  of  the  need 
for  expanding  vocational  education  op- 
portunities it  is  primarily  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  perhaps  80  percent  of 
oiu-  fifth  grade  students  today  will  not 
graduate  from  any  college  and.  if  the 
present  rate  of  dropouts  goes  on  probably 
more  than  30  percent  of  these  will  not 
even  complete  high  schooL  It  is  partic- 
ularly urgent  upon  us,  in  my  opinion,  to 
make  provision,  in  the  public  and  na- 
tional Interest,  for  these  citizens  of 
tomorrow. 

In  simunary  the  problem  here  pre- 
sented to  us  for  solution  is  this.  Tech- 
nological and  automation  developments 
are  eliminating  many  unskilled  jobs  and 
at  the  same  time  creating  a  greater  need 
for  different  kinds  of  employment  In 
which  greater  skills  are  required.  If  we 
mean  to  anticipate  and  prevent  the  im- 
employment  and  associated  evils  that  will 
result  from  this  technological  revolution, 
and  that  is  oiu-  job,  then  we  must  enable 
our  young  people  to  obtain  the  continu- 
ing training  and  retraining  they  must 
have  to  keep  pace  with  the  changing  life 
ahead  of  them  and  we  must  give  today's 
workers  the  chance  for  training  and  re- 
training, in  new  skills,  that  will  help 
them  escape  threatening  technological 
unemployment. 

I  suggest  that  this  Oovemment  has 
shown  considerable  and  continuing  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple abroad  and,  I  might  add,  at  exceed- 
ing great  oost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  open  our 
eyes  to  the  difficulties  and  problems  of 
our  own  people  which  is,  after  ail,  our 
primary  and  foremost  legislative  duty. 
We  cannot  better  or  more  completely  dis- 
charge that  duty,  in  my  opinion,  than  to 
approve  this  bill  which  will  provide  the 
extension,  expansion,  and  improvement 
of  our  vocational  education  program 
throughout  the  Nation  In  a  wise  and 
prudent  manner.  Let  me  urge  you,  again, 
to  vote  for  this  bill  In  the  national 
interest. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HR.  4955.  to  be  known, 
upon  enactment,  as  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963. 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  needed  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  come  before  this  body. 

With  our  rapid  advancement  in  tech- 
nology, the  demand  for  skilled  workers 
has  risen  while  unemployment  among 
the  unskilled  has  persistently  been  on 
the  increase. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  science  has 
made  more  advances  in  the  past  50  years 
than  in  all  preceding  human  history. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  scientists  who  ever 
lived  are  alive  today.  But  paradoxically 
we  have  suffered  a  shortage  of  skilled 
manpower  for  the  various  new  functions 
that  have  arisen  from  scientific  dis- 
coveries. In  the  engineering  field  alone, 
it  is  estimated  that  we  should  be  train- 
ing 100.000  technicians  annually,  instead 
of  the  20,000  which  all  our  programs 
presently  turn  out  each  year.  In  the 
health  occupations  at  all  levels  the  de- 
mand far  exceeds  the  supply,  and  this 
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situation  Is  expected  to  conUnue  for  a 
long  time.  It  ia  estimated,  too.  that  Jobs 
for  professlonsJ  and  technical  workers 
win  rise  aboot  40  percent  In  the  1970'8. 
and  jobs  f«r  s^lesworkers.  managers,  and 
proprietors  win  Increase  by  about  20 
percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  Jobs 
m  the  unskilled  and  low-skilled  occupa- 
tions Is  rapidly  declining.  In  5  years 
between  1957  and  1962.  in  the  manu- 
facturing industry  there  was  a  decrease 
of  jobs  In  such  categones  totaling 
772.000.  It  has  been  estimated  that  au- 
tomation will  continue  to  add  30.000  to 
the  unemployed  list  every  week  In  the 
next  several  years.  These  unemployed 
must  be  trained  or  retrained  for  avail- 
able Jobs. 

In  addition,  2.600.000  younR  people 
will  be  seeking  new  Jobs  every  year  for 
the  next  10  years  alone.  If  we  keep  in 
mind  that  probably  80  percent  of  the 
children  In  the  fifth  grade  today  will  not 
graduate  from  col'ege  and  that  If  the 
present  trend  of  dropouts  continues,  30 
percent  or  more  of  them  will  not  even 
complete  high  school,  we  begin  to  fully 
appreciate  the  great  need  for  an  ex- 
panded vocational  educational  program. 

The  great  btilk  of  our  unemployed  are 
without  skills  for  which  a  demand  exists. 
Those  are  the  ones  who  will  benefit  most 
by  the  passage  of  H.R.  4955.  The  NaUon 
will  benefit  by  having  available  more 
manpower  for  greater  productivity.  Let 
us  vote  for  progress. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  pleased  to  support  H  R.  4955, 
the  Vocatioxial  Education  Act  of  1963. 
This  Is  a  comprehensive,  sound,  and  flex- 
ible bin.  It  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered. It  meets  a  pressing  national 
problem. 

The  need  for  new  and  enlarged  Fed- 
eral action  in  this  area  Is  clear.  One 
month  after  he  took  office.  President 
Kennedy  requested  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  ap- 
point an  advisory  body  "to  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  and 
evaluating  the  current  National  Voca- 
tional Education  Acts  and  making  rec- 
ommendations for  improving  and  re- 
directing the  program." 

That  advisory  body,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  fields  of  education, 
labor,  industry,  agriculture,  as  well  as 
the  lay  public.  Issued  Its  complete  and 
well  docvunented  study  this  year.  Its 
facts  are  well  known  to  us.  Many  are 
stunmarlzed  in  the  committee  report  on 
H.R.  4956.  I  will  not  be  redundant  here 
by  repeating  the  statistics  The  studies 
demonstrate  how  vital  vocational  educa- 
tion is  to  our  economy.  They  show  clear- 
ly how  one  direct  factor  in  unemploy- 
ment is  lack  of  Job  training.  This  is 
dollars  and  cents  wisdom.  It  is  wisdom 
related  to  the  welfare  and  security  of  our 
Nation. 

We  must  also  be  sensitive  to  the  hu- 
man factors  of  the  mental  and  moral 
health  of  our  youth.  Striking  to  me  are 
the  correlations  of  school  dropouts  and 
Juvenile  delinquency  with  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  any  skill  with  which  to 
work. 

The  bill  before  u.«!.  H  R  4955,  has  ab- 
sorbed  the  major   recommendations   of 


the  Presidents  Advisory  Panel.  It  has 
met  the  requirements  of  the  American 
Vocational  Association,  the  professional 
organization  for  vocational  education. 
The  highlights  of  these  are  worth  point- 
ing out 

Youth  in  high  school,  youth  with  spe- 
cial needs,  post-hlgh-school  youth  and 
adults,  out-of-school  youth  and  adults 
at  work  or  unemployed — these  were  the 
four  major  categories  the  Panel  of  con- 
sultants recommended  for  mclusion 
The  Panel  also  recommended  provusion 
for  training  of  vocational  teachers,  de- 
velopment of  new  curriculums  and  ma- 
terials, improvemer\t  in  counseling  and 
guidance  services,  research  to  help  m 
evaluation  of  effectiveness,  expan.sion  of 
professional  educational  staff  at  the 
Federal  level  to  provide  consultative 
services  through  State  and  local  voca- 
tional education  authoriiu-s 

This  Is  provided  for  Al.so  it  is  provided 
to  construct  area  vfxratlonal  school  facil- 
ities, and.  drawing  from  experience  with 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Authority  a.s 
well  as  the  Manpower  Devolopmint 
Training  Act.  it  provides  for  continued 
liaison  between  vocational  education  and 
employment  service  activities 

Existing  categories  of  what  con.stitutt' 
vocational  education  are  too  limited  to 
cover  the  range  of  development.s  in  our 
expanding  technological  society.  This 
bill  provides  for  a  broadening  of  defini- 
tion in  some  cases,  as  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics.  It  gives  the  Stales  the 
power  to  shift  funds  from  one  category 
to  another,  or  to  new  categories,  if  it  is 
established  with  the  Commls-sloner  of 
Education  that  the  purposes  of  the  act 
are  being  served.  Such  flexibility  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  takes  only  a  cur.sory 
look  to  see  the  problems — at  the  rate  of 
population  growth,  the  millions  entering 
the  labor  market,  the  decline  in  need  for 
unskilled  labor,  the  shifting  nature  of 
tlie  kinds  of  jobs  required  for  a  full  em- 
ployment in  a  productive  economy,  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  free  and  secure 
people. 

The  President's  panel  in  surveying  past 
action,  rightly  criticized  the  •legislature 
patchwork"  which  had  grown  up  around 
vocational  education.  The  Congress  has 
never  been  urunindful  of  a  responsibility 
in  this  area,  and  never  Inclined  to  be 
derelict  when  it  saw  a  need.  The  Mor- 
rill Act  of  1862  was  a  very  far-sighted 
act.  profoundly  Influencing  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country  as  well  a.s  educa- 
tion. The  words  of  President  Wilson's 
Commission  on  National  Aid  to  Voca- 
tional Education  In  1914.  which  led  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
In  1917,  still  have.  a.s  Commi.s.sioner  of 
Education  Keppel  has  said,  "the  ring  of 
truth." 

There  Ls  a  great  and  crying  need — 

The  Commis-slon  said  at  that  time  - 
of  providing  vocational  education  of  thl.s 
character  for  every  part  of  the  United 
States — to  conserve  and  develop  our  re- 
sources, to  promote  a  more  productive  and 
prosperous  agriculture,  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  human  labor;  to  supplement  apprentice- 
ship; to  increase  the  wage-earning  power  of 
our  productive  workers;  to  meet  the  Increas- 
ing demand  for  trained  workmen,  to  offset 
the  Increased  cost  of  living.     Vocational  ed- 


ucation is  therefore  needed  a«  a  wise  busl- 
neaa  Investment  for  the  Nation  because  our 
national  proeperlty  and  happiness  are  at 
stake  and  our  position  In  the  markets  of  the 
world  cannot  otherwise  be  mainuilned. 

Nothing  has  changed  In  the  Nation's 
goals  or  its  needs.  Only  the  times  have, 
and  their  pace  has  accelerated.  We 
never  had  an  option  after  World  War  II 
of  "going  bsw^k  to  normalcy."  We  were 
thrust  Into  a  jet  age,  a  missile  age,  an 
atomic  age,  a  vast  application  of  new 
t<»chnology  to  evei-y  area  of  life. 

Part  of  our  patchwork — the  George- 
Barden  Act  and  its  amendments— then 
the  National  Defcn.se  Education  Act  and 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  and  the  Aica.  Redevelopment  Act 
were  part  of  our  initial  "catcfiing  on  '  to 
what  was  happening.  Now  however,  the 
tempo  is  Increasing.  We  are  never  go- 
ing to  walk  again,  figuratively  speaking 

The  Presidents  panel  study  noted 
that  the  data  we  kept  on  both  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  vocational  education 
was  inadequate.  Steps  to  improve  re- 
porting have  already  been  taken,  and 
with  the  continual  evaluations  this  bill 
provides  we  will  have  a  good  meter  on 
the  program. 

Of  great  Importance  is  the  setting 
aside  of  funds  to  permit  granus  to  any 
State  board,  or  with  their  approval,  to 
approved  educational  agencies  to  do  re- 
search and  e.stablLsh  pilot  projects  to  get 
essential  data  that  can  help  guide  larger 
programs.  Conditions  vary  widely  in 
different  sections  of  our  country,  and 
tliere  are  peculiarities  even  between  large 
cities.  What  fits  New  York  may  not  fit 
Arizona.  H.R.  4955  presents  a  pragmatic 
and  flexible  approach  to  this  area  of 
experiment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  like  to  believe  that 
we  are  concerned  with  more  than  unem- 
ployment statistics  or  tlie  gross  national 
product,  important  as  these  may  be.  I 
believe  that  this  legislation  will  stimulate 
.some  creative  develo;  meats  in  the  area 
of  general  education. 

A  point  of  connection  between  this  bill 
and  Its  concerns  with  vocational  educa- 
tion on  one  hand,  and  the  larger  whole 
of  education,  may  well  be  the  human 
you.h  who  l)ecomes  the  dropout.  So 
much  liurature  upon  him  seems  to  say 
tliat  he  drops  out  because  he  is  not  moti- 
vated to  stay  In.  This  does  not  tell  us 
much  unless  there  is  a  lot  m  ne  said  about 
what   motivates 

I  hope  that  we  may  be  working  upon 
tins  m  tu:s  bill,  h.owtver  induvctly. 
Many  young  people  will  gain  a  tangible 
rilationship  to  reality  in  terms  of  a  craft. 

We  know  too  little  for  generalizations, 
but  I  find  it  plausible  to  t)elieve  that  some 
who  start  to  learn  a  trade  will  go  on  to 
areas  of  Interest  and  concern  of  which 
tii.  y  d  d  not  ori  nnallv  dr(  am.  Or  if 
they  do  not  necessarily  pursue  this  in 
academic  terms  formally,  they  will  pur- 
sue broadening  interests  the  way  they 
should  be  pursued  in  or  out  of  school 
because  the  Individuals  enjoy  what  they 
are  doing. 

C  Jin  (  1  «!y  tlu  re  may  well  be  stim- 
n  a'c  i  PM  ni  ic^t  m  and  a  respect  for 
the  skill,  logic,  and  clarity  which  may 
be  equally  demanded  in  nonacademic 
work.  This  may  Inform  the  whole  body 
of  edu^ati  m  m  a  new  way. 
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In  this  proposed  legislation  we  are  ap- 
proachmg  a  concrete  problem.  The  bill 
before  us  sets  up  a  structure  ao  that  • 
laru"  number  of  our  fellow  citiaens  and  a 
very  large  numt>er  of  our  youth  may 
receive  the  concern  and  aid  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  a  govertmient 
founded  on  the  concept  of  serving  their 
general  welfare. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
over  70  million  Americans  are  gainfully 
employed  and  how  pleased  we  are  that 
this  country  is  prospering.  But  un- 
fortunately there  are  many  who  are  not 
employed  and  of  these  there  are  those 
who  are  not  employed  because  they  are 
not  trained  to  perform  the  jobs  which 
are  available.  The  committee's  report 
indicates  that  2  8  million  young  people 
are  seeking  employment;  that  the  num- 
ber of  older  workers  continues  to  in- 
crease; that  training  and  retraining 
opportunities  are  needed  to  obtain  em- 
ployment. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  had  great 
changes  In  our  employment  picture.  It 
is  true  that  once  brawn  and  will  were 
sufficient  to  insure  man  a  place  in  indus- 
try. Now  special  skills  are  needed  for 
almost  any  Job  in  the  plant  These 
skills  must  be  developed  and  training  is 
necessary.  Unfortunately,  funds  for 
facilities,  equipment,  and  teachers  are 
severely  limited  in  vocational  education 
high  schools  and  area  school  programs. 
This  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  it  has  my  wholehearted  support. 
The  bill  has  strong  bipartisan  support. 
including  the  support  of  the  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Halleck.  It  Is  a  recognition 
of  a  pressing  problem.  It  is  an  effort  to 
solve  that  problem.  I  hope  the  bill  will 
pass. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    If   there   are   no 

further  requests  for  time,  under  the  rule 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  reported  In  the 
committ-ee  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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purpoM  of  making  grant*  to  States  &a  pro- 
vided In  thiM  Act. 


Be  it  enactrd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepresentativca  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DECLARATION  OF  PUKPOSK 

Section  1 .  It  la  the  purpose  of  thla  Act  to 
authorize  Federal  granta  to  States  to  aaslsC 
them  to  maintain,  extend,  and  tmprore 
existing  pragrams  of  rocatlonal  education. 
and  to  develop  new  programs  of  Tocatlona] 
MlucMtlon.  .so  that  persons  of  all  age*  In  all 
communities  of  the  State— thoee  In  high 
school,  those  who  have  completed  or  dlaeon- 
Unued  their  formal  education  and  are  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  labor  market,  those  who 
have  already  entered  the  labor  market  but 
nw'd  to  upprade  their  skills  or  learn  nev 
ones,  und  those  with  special  educational 
h.indlcaps-win  have  ready  access  to  Toca- 
tlonal  training  or  retraining  which  la  of  high 
quality,  which  is  realistic  In  the  light  of 
nctuiu  (..-  anticipated  opportunities  for  galn- 
•ul  employnunt,  and  which  Is  suited  to  their 
'■f'ed.s.  Interests,  and  ability  to  benefit  from 
!>uch  training. 

Al'TIIORIZATION    OT  APPaoPKIATXONS 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
approprated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
^0.  1964. 145,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
J-ine  30,  1965,  $90,000,000,  for  the  flacal  year 
ending  June  30,  196«.  •135,000,000.  and  for 
the  fl.scal  ye.ir  ending  June  30,  19S7.  and  each 
Ji:.cal    ye.u-    thereafter,    $180,000,000.   for   the 


AIXOncXITTB    ro    BTATBS 

8»c.  8.  (a)  Ninety-five  per  oentom  of  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  3 
■hall  be  allotted  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  persons  In  the  various 
age  groups  needing  vocational  education  In 
the  respective  States  as  follows:  The  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  to  each  State  for  each 
flacal  year — 

(1)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appropriated 
for  such  year,  as  the  population  aged  fifteen 
to  nineteen.  Inclusive,  In  the  State  In  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total  popu- 
lation aged  fifteen  to  nineteen,  Inclusive,  In 
all  the  States:  plus 

(2)  an  anaount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  20  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appropriated 
for  such  year,  as  the  population  aged  twenty 
to  twenty-four.  Inclusive,  In  the  State  In 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total 
population  aged  twenty  to  twenty-four,  In- 
clusive. In  all  the  States;  plus 

(8)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  15  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appropriated 
for  such  year,  as  the  population  aged  twenty- 
five  to  sixty-five.  Inclusive,  In  the  State  In 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total 
population  aged  twenty-five  to  sUty-flve.  In- 
clusive, In  all  the  States;  plus 

(4)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  10  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appropriated 
for  such  year,  as  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
allotted  to  the  State  under  paragraphs  (1), 
(2).  and  (3)  for  sxich  year  bears  to  the  sum 
of  the  amounts  allotted  to  all  the  States  un- 
der paragraphs  (l),  (2),  and  (3)  for  such 
year. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  Is  less  than  $10,000  shall  be  Increased 
to  that  amount,  the  total  of  the  Increases 
thereby  required  being  derived  by  propor- 
tionately reducing  the  allotments  to  each 
of  the  remaining  States  tmder  such  subsec- 
tion, but  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  aUotment  of  any  of 
such  remaining  States  from  being  thereby 
reduced  to  less  than  that  amount. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Ck)mmlssloner  determines  wlU  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  State's  plan  approved  under  section 
6  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as 
the  Oommlssioner  may  fix.  to  other  States 
In  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  States  under  such  subsection  for  such 
year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount 
for  any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced 
to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the  (Com- 
missioner estimates  such  State  needs  and 
will  be  able  to  use  under  the  approved  plan 
of  such  State  for  such  year  and  the  total  of 
such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  States  not  suffering  such  a  re- 
duction. Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  such  year  shall 
be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under  sub- 
section ( a )  for  such  year. 

<d)  The  population  of  particular  age 
groups  In  a  SUte  or  In  all  the  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  latest  avaUable  estimates  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

USES   or    ITDXaAL    rtTNDS 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  subeecUon  (b).  a  State's  allotment  under 
section  3  may  be  used.  In  accordance  with 
Its  approved  State  plan,  for  any  or  all  of  the 
following  pvirposes: 

(1)  Vocational  education  for  persons  at- 
tending high  school; 

<a)  Vocational  education  for  persons  who 
have  completed  or  left  high  school  and  who 
are  available  for  full-time  study  in  prepara- 
tion for  entering  the  labor  market; 


(3)  Vocational  education  for  persons 
(other  than  persons  who  are  receiving  train- 
ing allowances  under  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1962  (Public 
Law  87-415).  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
(Public  Law  87-27) .  or  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-794) )  who  have 
already  entered  the  labor  market  and  who 
need  training  or  retraining  to  achieve  stabil- 
ity or  advancement  in  employment; 

(4)  Vocational  education  for  persons  who 
have  academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other 
handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  succeed- 
ing In  the  regular  vocational  education  pro- 
gram; 

(5)  Construction  of  area  vocational  edu- 
cation school  facilities; 

(6)  Ancillary  services  and  activities  to  as- 
sure quality  in  all  vocational  education 
programs,  such  as  inservice  teacher  training 
and  supervision,  program  evaluation,  special 
demonstration  and  experimental  programs 
development  of  instructional  materlaU. 
and  State  administration  and  leadership,  in- 
cluding periodic  evaluation  of  State  and 
local  vocational  education  programs  and 
services  in  light  of  information  regarding 
current  and  projected  manpower  needs  and 
Job  opportunities. 

(b)  At  least  25  per  centum  of  each  State's 
allotment  shall  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  paragraph  (2)  or  (5)  or 
both,  of  sulwectlon  (a),  and  at  least  3  per 
centum  of  each  State's  allotment  shall  be 
used  only  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a),  except  that 
the  Commissioner  may,  upon  request  of  a 
State,  permit  such  State  to  use  a  smaller 
percentage  of  its  allotment  for  any  year  for 
the  purposes  specified  above  If  he  determines 
that  such  smaller  percentage  wUl  adequately 
meet  such  purposes  In  such  State. 

(c)  Five  per  centtun  of  the  rums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  2  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  by  the  Commissioner  to 
make  grants  to  State  Boards,  or  with  the 
approval  of  the  appropriate  State  Board,  to 
local  educational  agencies,  and  to  colleges, 
universities,  and  other  pubUc  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  or  institutions,  to  pay  part 
of  the  cost  of  research,  experimental,  de- 
velopmental, or  pilot  programs  developed  by 
such  Boards,  agencies,  or  Institutions  and  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  vocational  educa- 
tion needs  of  youths,  particularly  youths  in 
economlcaUy  depressed  communities  who 
have  academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other 
handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  succeed- 
ing in  the  regular  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. 

STATX  PLANS 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  A  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive Its  allotments  of  Federal  funds  imder 
this  Act  shall  submit  through  Its  State 
Board  to  the  Commissioner  a  State  plan,  in 
such  detail  as  the  Commlasloner  deems  nec- 
essary, which — 

( 1 )  designates  the  State  Board  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  the  State  plan, 
or  for  supervision  of  the  administration 
thereof  by  local  educational  agencies;  and. 
If  such  State  Board  does  not  include  as  mem- 
bers persons  familiar  with  the  vocational 
education  needs  of  management  and  labor 
In  the  State,  and  a  person  or  persons 
representative  of  Junior  colleges,  technical 
Institutes,  or  other  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  provide  programs  of  tech- 
nical or  vocational  training  meeting  the 
definition  of  vocational  education  in  sec- 
tion 8(1)  of  this  Act,  provides  for  the  desig- 
nation or  creation  of  a  State  advisory  coun- 
cil which  shall  Include  such  p>er6ons.  to 
consult  with  the  State  Board  in  carrying  out 
the  State  plan; 

(2)  sets  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  State  in  allocating  each 
such  allotment  among  the  various  uses  set 
forth  In  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4).  (5), 
a:.d    (6)    of  section   4(a).  and  in   allocating 
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Pederal  funds  to  local  educational  agencies 
in  th«  BUktm.  which  policies  and  procedures 
Instin  that  du«  conalderatlon  will  be  given 
to  the  rasulti  of  periodic  evaluations  of 
Stats  and  kxal  vocational  education  pro- 
grama  ^wH  am  111  ss  In  light  of  Information 
r«gardliiff  eurrsnt  and  projected  manpower 
need*  and  Job  opportimltles.  and  to  the  rela- 
tive vocational  education  needs  of  all  groups 
In  all  eommxinltlss  in  the  State,  and  that 
PWIeral  funds  made  available  under  this  Act 
will  b«  BO  UMd  as  to  supplement,  and.  to  the 
extent  practical,  increase  the  amounts  of 
State  or  local  funds  that  would.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  Federal  funds,  be  mide  avail- 
able for  the  uses  set  forth  In  section  4(a), 
and  in  no  case  supplant  such  State  or  local 
funds; 

(S)  proTldee  minimum  qualifications  for 
teachers.  teacber-tralnerB.  supervisors,  direc- 
tors, and  ochars  having  responsibilities  under 
the  State  plan; 

(4)  proTl<les  for  entering  Into  cooperative 
arrangements  with  the  system  of  public  em- 
ployment oOoes  In  the  State,  approved  by 
the  State  Board  and  by  the  State  head  of 
such  lywtffw,  looking  toward  such  offlces  mak- 
ing available  to  the  Bute  Board  and  local 
educational  agencies  occupational  Informa- 
tion regarding  reasonable  prospects  of  em- 
ployment In  the  community  and  elsewhere. 
and  toward  conalderation  of  such  Informa- 
tion by  such  Board  and  agencies  In  provid- 
ing vocational  guidance  and  counseling  to 
students  and  prospective  students  and  In  de- 
termining the  occupations  for  which  persons 
are  to  be  trained;  and  looking  toward  guid- 
ance and  counseling  personnel  of  the  State 
Board  and  local  educational  agencies  making 
available  to  public  employment  offlces  In- 
formation regarding  the  occupational  quali- 
fications of  persons  leaving  or  completing 
vocational  education  courses  or  schools,  and 
toward  consideration  of  such  information  by 
such  offlces  In  the  occupational  guidance  and 
placement  of  such  persons: 

(5)  sets  forth  procedures  for  such  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as 
may  be  nscssssry  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment of,  and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  State  (including  such  funds 
paid  by  the  State  to  local  education  agen- 
cies) under  this  Act; 

(8)  proTldes  assurance  that  the  require- 
ments of  section  7  will  be  compiled  with  on 
all  construction  projects  In  the  State  assisted 
under  thla  Act;  and 

(7)  proTldes  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act. 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  af- 
fording such  access  thereto  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports 

(b)  The  Conunlsaloner  shall  approve  a 
State  plan  which  fulfills  the  conditions  spec- 
ified In  subaectlon  (a) .  and  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  a  State  plan  except  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
to  the  Stata  Board  designated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (I)  of  such  subsection. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  bear- 
ing to  the  State  Board  administering  a  State 
plan  approTed  under  subsection  (b).  finds 
that — 

( 1 )  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  lonysr  compiles  with  the  provisions 
of  subeectlon  (a),  or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  prorlslon,  the  Conunlssloner  shall 
notify  such  State  Board  that  no  further  pay- 
ments will  be  made  to  the  State  under  this 
Act  (or.  In  his  discretion,  further  payments 
to  the  State  will  be  limited  to  programs 
under  or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not  af- 
fected by  such  failure)  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to 
comply.     Until  be  Is  so  satisfied,   the  Com- 


missioner shall  make  no  further  payments  to 
such  State  under  this  Act  (or  shall  limit  pay- 
ments to  programs  under  or  portions  of  the 
State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure) . 

(d)  A  State  Boeird  which  U  dlasatiafled 
with  a  final  action  of  the  Commissioner  un- 
der subsection  (b)  or  (c)  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit In  which  the  State  Is  located,  by  filing 
a  peUtlon  with  such  court  within  sixty  days 
after  such  final  action  A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner,  or 
any  ofllrer  designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall 
file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In 
section  2113  of  title  38.  United  Sutes  Code 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  oourt 
sh.\ll  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action 
of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  It  aside,  in 
whole  or  In  pirt,  temporarily  or  permanently. 
but  until  the  filing  of  the  record  the  Com- 
missioner may  modify  or  set  aside  his  action 
The  findings  of  the  C mamlsblonpr  as  to  the 
facts.  If  supp>orted  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court,  for  gt-Krd 
c^uae  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Comralfsloner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Oommlsfiloiipr  may  thereupon  m  ike  new 
or  m-)dlfled  findings  of  fact  and  m.^y  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedinH;s  Suoh 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  ooncluslve  IX  supported  by  subsUiii- 
tlal  evidence  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
affirming  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part 
any  action  of  the  Comml&sloner  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certi- 
fication as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  1^8 
United  States  Code.  The  commencement 
of  proceedings  under  this  subeectlon  shall 
not.  unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the 
court,  operato  as  a  stay  of  the  Commissioner's 
action. 

PATMKNTS    TO    8TATXS 

Sec  6  (a)  Any  amount  paid  to  i  Slate 
from  Its  allotment  under  section  3  f"r  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1984.  shall  be 
paid  on  condition  that  there  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  such  year.  In  etccordance  with 
the  State  plan  approved  under  section  5  or 
the  State  plan  approved  under  the  Vibrational 
Education  Act  of  1946  and  supplementary 
vocational  education  Acts,  or  both,  an 
amount  In  State  or  local  funds,  or  both, 
which  at  least  equalg  the  amount  expended 
for  vocational  education  durfi.g  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963.  under  the  State 
plan  approved  under  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1946  and  supplementary  voca- 
tional education  Acts 

(b)  Subject  to  the  limitations  In  section 
4(b).  the  portion  of  a  States  allotment  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965,  and  f<ir 
each  succeeding  year,  allocated  under  the 
approved  State  plan  for  each  of  the  purptjses 
set  forth  In  paragraphs  (li.  (3l,  (Si.  (4i. 
and  (6)  of  section  4(a)  shall  be  available 
for  paying  one-half  of  the  States  expendi- 
tures under  such  plan  for  such  year  for  each 
such  purpose 

(c)  The  portion  of  a  States  allotment  for 
any  fiscal  year  allocated  under  the  approved 
State  plan  for  the  purpose  set  forth  In  para- 
graph (5)  of  section  4(a)  shall  be  available 
for  paying  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  each  area  vocational  eau- 
catlon  school  facility  project 

(d|  Payments  of  Federal  funds  allotted 
to  a  State  under  section  3  to  States  which 
have  State  plans  approved  under  section  5 
(as  adjusted  on  account  of  overpayments 
or  underpayments  previously  made)  shall 
be  made  by  the  Commissioner  In  advance 
on  the  basis  of  such  estimates,  In  such  in- 
stallments, and  at  such  times,  as  may  be 
reasonably  required  for  expenditures  by  the 
States  of  the  funds  so  allotted. 


LABOK    STANDAaOS 


Sxc.  7.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  DavU- 
Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  27«a— 
276a-6),  amd  shall  receive  overtime  compen- 
sation In  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Contract  Work  Houn 
Standards  Act  (Public  Law  87-681).  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this  sec- 
tion the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  PR.  3176;  5  U  S  C.  133z  15)  and  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934,  as  amended 
(40  use    276c). 

DxriNnrioNs 

Src  8.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(1)  The  term  "vocational  education" 
means  vocational  or  technical  training  or 
retraining  which  Is  given  In  schools  or 
classes  (Including  field  or  laboratory  work 
Incidental  thereto)  under  public  supervision 
and  control  or  under  contract  with  a  State 
Bo..rd  or  local  educational  agency,  and  Is 
conducted  as  part  of  a  program  designed  to 
P.t  Individuals  for  gainful  employment  as 
skilled  workers  or  technicians  In  recognized 
occupations  (Including  any  program  designed 
to  fit  individuals  for  gainful  employment 
In  business  and  office  occupations,  and  any 
program  designed  to  fit  individuals  for  gain- 
ful employment  which  may  be  assisted  by 
Federal  funds  under  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1946  and  supplementary  voca- 
tional education  Acts,  but  excluding  any 
progfram  to  fit  Individuals  for  employment 
m  occupations  which  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines, and  specifies  in  regulatlors.  to  be 
generally  considered  professional  or  as  re- 
quiring a  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree). 
Such  term  Includes  vocational  guidance  and 
counseling  In  connection  with  such  training, 
the  In-servlce  tralnlnp  of  teachers,  teacher- 
trainers,  supervisors,  and  directors  for  such 
training,  travel  of  students  and  vocational 
education  personnel,  and  the  acquisition  and 
maintenance  and  repair  of  Instructional  sup- 
plies, teaching  aids  and  equipment,  but  does 
not  include  the  construction  or  Initial 
equipment  of  buildings  or  the  acquisition  or 
rental  of  land 

(2 1  The  term  "area  vocational  edxicatlon 
<chi.M)V  moans  a  schiol  (A)  which  admits  as 
regular  students,  and  Is  principally  used  for 
the  provision  of  vocational  education  to. 
both  persons  who  have  completed  high 
school  and  persons  who  have  left  high  school. 
where  such  persons  are  available  for  full-time 
study  In  preparation  for  entering  the  labor 
market,  and  (B)  which  Is  available  to  all 
residents  of  the  State  or  of  an  area  thereof 
designated  and  approved  by  the  State  Board 
administering  a  State  plan  approved  under 
section  5. 

(3)  The  term  •school  facilities"  means 
classrooms  and  related  facilities  (Including 
Initial  equipment)  and  Interests  In  land  on 
which  such  facilities  are  constructed  Such 
term  shall  not  Include  any  facility  Intended 
primarily  for  events  for  which  admission  U 
to  be  charged  to  the  general  public. 

(4)  The  term  'construction"  Includes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  and  expansion, 
remodeling,  and  alteration  of  existing  build- 
ings, and  Includes  site  grading  and  Improve- 
ment and  architect  fees 

(5)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education 

(6)  The  term  "State"  includes.  In  addition 
to  the  several  SUtes.  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  th« 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

(7)  The  term  "State  Board"  means  the 
State  Board  designated  or  created  pursuant 
to  section  5  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  (that 
is,    the    Act   approved   February  23.    1917   (38 
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Stat  929.  ch.  114;  20  U.S.C.  11-16,  16-28)) 
to  secure  to  the  State  the  benefits  of  that 
Act. 

(8)   The  term  "local  educational  agency 


means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  political 
subdivision  In  a  State,  or  any  other  public 
educational  Institution  or  agency  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  a 
vocational  education  program. 

(9)  The  term  "high  school"  does  not  In- 
clude any  grade  beyond  grade  12. 

(10)  The  term  "Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1946"  means  titles  I.  II.  and  III  of  the  Act 
of  June  8.  1936.  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  151- 
15m,   15o-15q,   15aa-I5JJ,   15aaa-15ggg). 

(11)  The  term  "supplementary  vocational 
education  Acts"  means  section  1  of  the  Act 
of  March  3.  1931  (20  n.S.C.  30)  (relating  to 
vocational  education  in  Puerto  Rico),  the 
Act  of  March  18.  1950  (20  U.S.C.  31-33)  (re- 
lating to  vocational  education  In  the  Virgin 
Islands ) .  and  section  9  of  the  Act  of  August 
1.  1956  (30  use.  34)  (relating  to  vocational 
education  In  Guam). 

ADVISOBT  COMMrmz  ON   VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Ofllce  of  Education  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Vocational  Education  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Advisory  Committee"), 
consisting  of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
chairman,  one  representative  each  of  the 
Departments  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and 
Labor,  and  twelve  members  appointed,  for 
staggered  terms  and  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  by  the  Commissioner  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Such  twelve  members 
shall,  to  the  extent  possible.  Include  persons 
familiar  with  the  vocational  education  needs 
of  management  and  labor  (In  equal  nimi- 
bers).  persons  familiar  with  the  administra- 
tion of  State  and  local  vocational  education 
programs,  other  persons  with  special  knowl- 
edge, experience,  or  qualification  with  re- 
spect to  vocational  education,  and  persons 
representative  of  the  general  public,  and  not 
more  than  six  of  such  members  shall  be 
professional  educators.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman 
but  not  less  often  than  twice  a  year. 

(bi  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Commissioner  In  the  preparation  of  gen- 
eral regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  In  the  administration  of  this 
Act.  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946, 
and  supplementary  vocational  education 
Acta.  Including  policies  and  procedures  gov- 
erning the  approval  of  State  plans. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  but  not 
exceeding  $75  per  day,  Including  travel  time; 
and.  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  Of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (6  use.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the 
Oovernment  service  employed  intermittent- 
ly 

AMFNDMFNTS     TO     CEORCE-BAROEIT     AND    SIOTR- 
HfCHES    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    ACTS 

Sec  10  Notwithstanding  anything  to  the 
contrary-  In  title  I,  n,  or  HI  of  the  Vocation- 
al Education  Act  of  1946  (20  U.S.C.  161-lSm, 
l5o^l5q.  l5aa-15JJ.  15aaa-16ggg) ,  or  In  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  (that  is,  the  Act  approved 
Fehruary  23.  1917.  as  amended  (39  Stat.  929. 
ch  114;  20  use.  11-15,  16-28)).  or  in  sup- 
Pl-mentary  vocational  education  Acts — 

(a)  any  portion  of  any  amount  allotted 
(or  apportioned)    to  any  State  for  any  pur- 


pose under  such  titles.  Act,  or  Acts  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  or  for  any 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  may  be  transferred 
to  and  combined  with  one  or  more  of  the 
other  allotments  (or  apportionments)  of 
such  State  for  such  fiscal  year  under  such 
titles.  Act,  or  Acts,  or  under  this  Act  and 
used  for  the  purposes  for  which,  and  tub- 
Ject  to  the  conditions  under  which,  such 
other  allotment  (or  apportionment)  may  be 
used,  if  the  State  Board  requests.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner, 
that  such  portion  be  transferred  and  shows 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commit  sloner  that 
transfer  of  such  portion  in  the  manner  re- 
quested win  promote  the  purpose  of  this 
Act; 

(b)  any  amounts  allotted  (or  apportioned) 
under  such  titles.  Act,  or  Acts  for  agriculture 
may  be  used  for  vocational  education  in  any 
occupation  involving  knowledge  and  skills 
in  agricultural  subjects,  whether  or  not  such 
occupation  involves  work  of  the  farm  or  of 
the  farm  home,  and  such  education  may  be 
provided  without  directed  or  supervised  prac- 
tice on  a  farm; 

(c)(1)  any  amounts  allotted  (or  appor- 
tioned) under  such  titles.  Act,  or  Acts  for 
home  economics  may  be  used  for  vocational 
education  to  fit  Individuals  for  gainful  em- 
ployment in  any  occupation  Involving  knowl- 
edge and  skills  In  home  economics  subjects; 

(2)  at  least  25  per  centum  of  any  amount 
so  allotted  (or  apportioned)  to  a  State  for 
each  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  80, 
1965,  may  be  used  only  for  vocational  educa- 
tion to  fit  persons  for  gainful  employment  In 
occupations  involving  knowledge  and  skills 
In  home  economics  subjects,  or  transferred 
to  another  allotment  under  subsection  (a), 
or  both. 

(d)  any  amounts  allotted  (or  apportioned) 
under  such  titles.  Act,  or  Acts  for  distributive 
occupations  may  be  used  for  vocational  edu- 
cation for  any  person  over  fourteen  years  of 
age  who  has  entered  upon  or  Is  preparing 
to  enter  upon  such  an  occupation,  and  such 
education  need  not  be  provided  In  part-time 
or  evening  schools; 

(e)  any  amounts  allotted  (or  apportioned) 
under  such  titles.  Act,  or  Acts  for  trade  and 
industrial  occupations  may  be  used  for  pre- 
employment  schools  and  classes  organized 
to  fit  for  gainful  employment  In  such  occupa- 
tions persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age 
who  are  in  school,  and  operated  for  less 
than  nine  months  per  year  and  less  than 
thirty  hours  per  week  and  without  the  re- 
quirement that  a  minimum  of  50  percent  of 
the  time  be  given  to  practical  work  on  a  use- 
ful or  productive  basis.  If  tuch  preemploy- 
ment  schools  and  classes  are  for  single-skilled 
or  semi-skilled  occupations  which  do  not  re- 
quire training  or  work  of  such  duration  or 
nature;  and  less  than  one-third  of  any 
amounts  so  allotted  (or  apportioned)  need 
be  applied  to  part-time  rchools  or  classes  for 
workers  who  have  entered  upon  employment. 

CXTENSION    or    PEACnCAL    N17RSE    TRAINING    AND 
AREA    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    PBOORAMS 

Sac.  11.  (a)(1)  Section  201  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1946  (20  U.S.C. 
16aa)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  the  next 
eight  fiscal  years'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "succeeding  fiscal  year". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  202  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  the  next 
seven  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "succeeding  fiscal  year". 

(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
15aaa)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  the 
live  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "succeeding  flrcal  year". 

PERIODIC     REVIEW     or     VOCATIONAL      EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  AND  LAWS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall,  during  1966.  appoint 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education 
for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  administra- 
tion of  the  vocational  education  programs  for 


which  funds  are  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  other  vocational  education  Acts 
and  making  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment of  such  administration,  and  reviewing 
the  status  of  and  maldng  recommendations 
with  respect  to  such  vocational  education 
programs  and  the  Acts  under  which  funds 
are  so  appropriated. 

(b)  The  Council  shaU  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  shall  consist  of  twelve  persons 
who  shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  include 
F>ersons  familiar  with  the  vocational  educa- 
tion needs  of  management  and  labor  (in 
equal  numbers),  persons  famUiar  with  the 
administration  of  State  and  local  vocational 
education  programs,  other  persons  with 
special  knowledge,  experience,  or  qualifica- 
tion with  respect  to  vocational  education, 
and  persons  representative  of  the  general 
public. 

(c)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  engage 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  its  functions,  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  in  addition,  make  available  to  the 
Council  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  and  such  pertinent  data  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  EducaUon,  and 
Welfare  as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  such 
functions. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  make  a  report  of  its 
findings  and  recommendations  (including 
recommendations  for  changes  in  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  other  vocational  edu- 
cation Acts)  to  the  Secretary,  such  report 
to  be  submitted  not  later  than  January  1, 
1968,  after  which  date  such  Council  shall 
cease  to  exist.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit 
such  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  also  from  time  to 
time  thereafter  ( but  at  intervals  of  not  more 
than  five  years)  appoint  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Vocational  Education,  with  the  same 
functions  and  constituted  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  prescribed  for  the  Advisory  Council 
in  the  preceding  subsections  of  this  section. 
Each  Council  so  appointed  shall  report  iu 
findings  and  recommendations,  as  prescribed 
in  subsection  (d),  not  later  than  July  l  of 
the  second  year  after  the  year  in  which  it  is 
appointed,  after  which  date  such  Council 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

(f)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
exceeding  $76  per  day,  including  travel  time; 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946  (5  U.S.e.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

rEDERAL   CONTROL 

Sec.  13.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system. 

SHORT  TTTLE 

Sec.  14.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963". 

AMENDMENT    OrFESED    BT    MR.    BELL 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 


Mr.  BELL. 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bell:  On  page 
46.  line  17,  Sec.  5(a),  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  there.  ";  and",  and  add  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Provides  that  after  June  30,  1965, 
any  program  assisted  with  funds  appropr.- 
ated  under  this  Act  shall  be  operated,  and 
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■cudents  •dxnlttad  thereto,  on  a  ncUlly  non- 
discrtmlnatory  buU." 

On  p«C*  60.  after  line  18.  Inaert  the  head- 
ing "MOKomcanmikTtott''  and  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  13.  (•)  Section  8  of  the  Act  of 
Febniary  38.  1917  (relating  to  vocational 
education)  la  amended  by  inaertlng  '(a)" 
after  '8«c.  8'  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subaectlon: 

•■  '(b)  AtUr  Jane  30,  1966.  eacn  State  plan 
ahal'  require  that  any  rocatlonal  education 
program  aaatetad  with  funds  appropriated 
under  thia  Ae%  ahall  be  operated,  and  stu- 
denta  admitted  thereto,  on  a  riclally  non- 
discriminatory baau.' 

"(b)  Bectlon  a08(a>  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1946  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (4).  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause 
(S)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ';  and*, 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"•(«)  after  June  SO.  1968,  provide  that 
any  practical  nurse  training  program  assisted 
with  funds  appropriated  under  this  title  will 
tw  operated,  and  students  admitted  thereto. 
on  a  racially  nondiscriminatory  basis.'  " 

On  page  60.  line  18.  strike  out  "Pec  13" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  I4-. 

On  page  81,  line  2.  strike  out  "Sr.r  14' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec    15". 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bell  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  vocational 
training  encouraged  in  the  United  States 
with  funds  authorized  by  Congress  must 
be  considered  an  aspect  of  the  Federal 
response  to  the  problem  of  racial  in- 
equality In  our  land. 

Members  of  the  two  Houses  will  shortly 
be  required  to  make  far-reaching,  per- 
haps painful  decisions  Involving  equal 
treatment  for  our  citizens. 

Today,  in  a  small  way,  we  anticipate 
the  greater  debate  soon  to  absorb  us. 

Job  training  proposed  In  H  R.  4955  Is 
designed  to  assist  men  and  women  who 
have  found  themselves  In  tragically 
limited  demand  In  the  Nation's  employ- 
ment maxlcet. 

Oovemment  cannot  avoid  a  measure 
of  responslblUty  for  the  plight  of  much 
of  our  work  force  which  is  currently 
either  unemployable  or  barely  employ- 
able because  of  insufSclent  training  and 
uncultivated  talents. 

Of  the  $14  billion  we  spend  annually 
to  sponsor  research  and  development, 
the  National  Science  Foundation  esti- 
mates that  25  percent  will  eventually  re- 
sult in  the  upgrading  of  industrial  tech- 
nology. 

By  1970  automation  will  have  elimi- 
nated 22  minion  Jobs  In  the  United 
States,  aceordlng  to  figures  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  downward 
pressures  exerted  on  unskilled,  inade- 
quately prepared  workers  when  new  sys- 
tems and  refined  machinery  are  installed 
by  employers. 

That  this  downward  pressure,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  is  experienced  more 
by  our  nonwhlte  citizens  than  our  white 
citizens  Is  usually  conceded. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  conceded,  how- 
ever, the  fact  remains  that  vocational 
education  Is  needed  by  an  important 
segment  of  our  nonwhlte  population. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  research  shows  a  5  5  unemploy- 


ment percentage  in  the  white  labor  force 
at  this  time. 

Negro  unemployment  is  exactly  double 
this  and  totals  11  percent. 

That  terrible  sense  of  losing  ground  in 
the  competition  for  Jobs  Is  one  of  the 
things  that  racial  strife  in  the  United 
States  today  Is  a!l  about 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  tiiat  the  up- 
gradini?  of  the  economic  potential  of 
minorities  is  a  major  justification  for 
support  of  H  R.  4955. 

I  submit,  further,  that  Memt)ers  now 
being  asked  to  vote  for  this  bill,  alons 
with  both  white  and  nonwhlte  taxpay- 
ers who  will  h.ive  to  pay  for  it.  oui:ht  to 
be  reassured  tiiat  racial  di.sonminatlon 
will  not  mar  the  program 

Before  you  is  an  amendm*  .it  to  pro- 
vide that  simple  guarantee 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  be  called  upon  to  review  the 
vocational  education  proposals  of  each 
State  which  requests  Federal  matching 
funds. 

He  will  be  expected  to  certify  that  the 
training  is  beine:  offered  in  inte^ratod 
schools  and  is  of  uniform  quality 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  belief  that  many 
Members  cannot  ca-st  their  votes  for  a 
vocational  training  bill  which  did  not 
include  this  built-in  protection  aKaii\st 
the  possibility  of  abuse,  I  urge  passable  of 
tlie  amendment 

Mr.  GOODELI..  Mr  Chairman,  v^ill 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  BEI.L.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Clarifying  what  your 
amendment  will  do.  it  is  my  understand- 
ing, and  as  a  matter  of  legislative  history 
I  think  it  should  be  clear,  that  you  intend 
that  in  a  given  State  where  there  may 
be  17  facilities  or  schools  that  are  segre- 
gated and  all  the  rest  are  not.  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  Commissioner  to  con- 
tinue aid  to  that  State  provided  that 
the  State  plan  makes  it  clear  that  no 
Federal  funds  directly  or  Indirectly,  or 
matching  funds,  go  to  these  segregated 
facilities. 

Mr.  BEU..     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOODEXL.  A  further  caveat  on 
this  proviso  is  that  also  tlie  State  plan 
must  make  clear  and  be  administered 
so  that  there  is  no  subterfuge.  The  Com- 
missioner must  he  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  subterfuge  whereby  the  State  in 
effect  favored  the  segregated  facilities 
or  discriminating  programs  over  the 
nondiscriminating  programs,  thus  pre- 
venting the  penalty  of  loss  of  aid  from 
affecting  di.scnminating  program.s. 

Mr   BEILL.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  OOODELI..  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  clarify  one  further  point;  in  other 
words,  a  State  plan  that  was  set  up  to 
move  In  the  direction  of  integration  may 
do  so  on  a  gradual  beisis  provided  there 
is  good  faith,  provided  that  no  Federal 
funds  nor  special  Institute  State  funds 
would  go  to  the  facilities  and  programs 
where  there  is  discrimination? 

Mr.  BEIX.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Chaiiman,  If  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  amendment, 


he  makes  an  effort  to  make  it  applicable 
to  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Bardcn  as 
well  as  the  present  legislation;  but  if  i 
have  ever  seen  any  amendment  involvinj^ 
Federal  control  in  my  Judgment  this 
ameniment  will  cast  a  cloud  over  the 
administration  of  the  program  by  ihe 
State  boards  and  make  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act  practically  impossible. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  tliat  this  amendment 
as  written  involves  considerable  Fede/al 
cuntrol.    .^In  I  correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  BELL.  It  does  not  involve  con- 
siderable control.  Certainly  the  Com- 
misciioner  will  have  certain  power.s. 

Mr  HALI.ECK.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
lender 

Mr.  HALLECK.  As  I  understand  the 
trentlcman's  amendment,  and  I  think  I 
do  understand  it.  it  simply  means  that 
this  expanded  program  of  vocational 
education  in  which  we  are  about  to  en- 
gage IS  to  be  applied  across  the  country 
without  regard  to  race  or  color. 

Mr.  BELL.     Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  H.ALLECK.  In  otiicr  words,  any 
person  who  otherwise  qualifies  will  be 
l>ermitt*'d  to  avail  himself  of  tlie  benefits 
of  this  program 

Mr.  BELL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  H.^LLECK.  The  nentleman  from 
Kentucky  1  Mr.  Perkins  1  talks  about 
controls.  Of  course,  many  of  us  have 
fretted  about  excessive  Federal  controls, 
but  this  IS  essentially  a  Federal  program 
that  we  are  about  to  enact  and  in  my 
opinion  it  would  be  much  less  than  fair, 
so  far  as  our  population  generally  is  con- 
cerned, to  deny  to  any  person  the  bene- 
fits of  this  program  by  reason  of  race  or 
color. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  certainly  concur  in  that 
hiatement. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Uie 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me  further,  let 
me  ju.«;t  emphasize  here  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  that  the  language  is  de- 
si£:ned  after  and  is  very  close  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  so-called  Gill  bill  that  we 
voted  for  in  our  committee.  It  is  de- 
signed to  do  exactly  the  same  thing  tiiat 
the  Gill  bill  would  do.  on  a  special  basis 
applied  to  vocational  programs  only.  It 
would  do  it  for  the  manpower  bill.  It 
is  designed  to  be  moderate,  to  be  reason- 
able, to  permit  the  States  within  their 
own  borders  to  aid  with  Federal  funds 
those  facilities  that  are  integrated  while 
the  segregated  facilities  or  discriminat- 
ing facilities  may  go  ahead  with  their 
own  programs,  provided  there  is  no  Fed- 
eral aid.  matching  State  aid.  and  no 
favoritism  to  discriminatory  programs  in 
the  vocational  system.  I  think  It  is  • 
very  fair  and  sensible  proposal  that  the 
gentleman  makes. 

Mr.  ROOSE\'ELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  pentlem.an  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BEXL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROOSE\'EXT.  I  want  to  clarify 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GOODELL]  Just  said,  because  If  what 
he  says  is  true  he  contradicts  his  own  mi- 
nority leader.  For  instance,  in  the  State 
of  Virginia  it  is  possible  for  a  school 
board,  a  State  school  board  to  come  in 
and  have  two  programs,  one  for  segre- 
gated schools  and  one  for  nonsegregated 
schools.     If  that  Is  so  then  what  the 
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gentleman  has  said  is  that  they  can 
come  in  for  Federal  money  for  their 
niLsegregated  schools  and  that  would 
enable  them  to  go  ahead  and  have  more 
ii.oncy  with  which  to  run  their  segre- 
gat'^d  schools.  I  do  not  understand  that 
kind  of  double  talk. 

^!r  BELL.  The  gentleman  is  not  ac- 
c'.r  ate 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
111  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment  not  because  of  Its  sub- 
stance but  because  of  the  obvious  fact 
that  its  adoption  may  have  the  effect 
of  endangering  the  passage  of  this  very 
worthwhile  legislation. 

Members  are  well  aware  that  title  VI 
of  H.R.  7152,  the  so-called  Omnibus  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1963,  which  I  introduced 
on  June  20.  in  my  humble  opinion  con- 
tains adequate  protection  against  dis- 
crimination in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin. 

Let  me  read  that  section,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  omnibus  bill  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, hearings  on  which  have  just  been 
terminated.  Next  week  we  begin  writ- 
ing up  the  bill.  Section  601  provides 
the  following: 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  to  the 
contrary  In  any  law  of  the  United  States 
providing  or  authorizing  direct  or  Indirect 
financial  assistance  for  or  in  connection  with 
any  program  or  activity  by  way  of  grant, 
contract,  loan.  Insurance,  guaranty,  or 
otherwise,  no  such  law  shall  be  interpreted 
as  requiring  that  such  financial  assistance 
shall  be  furnished  In  circumstances  under 
which  Individuals  participating  In  or  bene- 
fiting from  the  program  or  activity  are  dis- 
criminated against  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  or  are 
denied  participation  or  benefits  therein  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin.  All  contracts  made  In 
connection  with  any  such  program  or  activ- 
ity shall  contain  such  conditions  as  the 
President  may  prescribe  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimina- 
tion In  employment  by  any  contractor  or 
subcontractor  on  the  ground  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

That  language  is  very  broad.  That 
language  is  most  comprehensive.  It 
encompasses  the  terminology  and  the 
substance  and  the  purposes  of  the 
amendment  now  before  you.  It  even 
goes  further.  The  amendment  before 
you  is  limited  to  the  present  bill.  The 
language  I  read  covers  all  legislation  In- 
volving grants,  aid.  or  anything  of  that 
character  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Certainly  the  language  of  this  section 
covers  the  precise  areas  of  the  vocational 
education  bill  now  being  considered  here 
today,  making  the  additional  amend- 
ment barring  discrimination  completely 
unnecessary. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Any  time  that  amendments  like  this 
have  been  offered  it  has  been  said  that 
the  whole  purpose  is  to  kill  the  bill. 
The  gentleman  spoke  of  endangering  the 
pa.ssage  of  this  particular  bill.     Let  me 


ask  the  gentleman.  Would  he  vote  for  the 
bill  with  or  without  this  amendment? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment.  Never  mind  what  I  am  go- 
ing lo  do  directly  on  the  bill.  Every 
effort  that  has  been  made  to  graft  on 
legislation  of  this  kind  heretofore  has 
had  the  effect  of  torpedoing  the  bill 
which  was  imder  discussion. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Now.  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  to  me  for  a  brief  observation? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  have  answered  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  No.  you  did  not  an- 
swer the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Will  you  get  me  more 
time? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  cannot  give  you  any 
time.  The  Committee  is  operating  un- 
der the  5-mlnute  rule. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  but  you  are  using 
my  time,  sir. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  May  I  say,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill 
whether  this  amendment  goes  in  or  not. 
I  would  remind  the  gentleman  that  a 
similar  amendment  went  in  on  an  educa- 
tion bill  and  the  bill  went  on  to  final 
passage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  for  whom  the  gentleman  speaks; 
that  is,  the  gentleman  who  just  ad- 
dressed us.  He  may  only  speak  for  him- 
self. I  do  not  know  whether  he  ques- 
tioned every  Member  on  the  Republican 
side.  I  do  not  know  what  the  response 
would  have  been  had  he  done  so.  I  do 
know  that  an  amendment  of  this  char- 
acter has  had  the  effect  heretofore  of 
vitiating  and  rendering  abortive  all  our 
efforts  to  get  worthwhile  legislation  on 
the  statute  books  and  has  had  the  ef- 
fect of  destroying  and  rendering  a 
nullity  the  bills  that  were  being  con- 
sidered by  this  House. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
might  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
in  a  very  small  measure,  the  statement 
of  the  minority  leader  was  accurate,  that 
the  bill  did  pass  the  House.  I  was  the 
author  of  the  bill,  which  was  H.R.  10128; 
and  when  it  went  back  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  not  one  single  Republican  vote 
could  be  obtained  to  take  it  to  conference. 
Because  of  the  failure  of  those  Republi- 
cans to  provide  a  single  vote  the  bill  did 
not  become  law. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  want  to  in- 
dulge in  partisan  argument  here.  This 
bill  that  is  before  you  members  of  the 
Committee  is  a  worthwhile  bill.  It 
would  be  a  sad  day,  indeed,  if  we  were  to 


graft  on  to  it  any  kind  of  an  amendment 
that  would  have  the  tendency  to  destroy 
it.  I  will  make  further  statement  with 
reference  to  the  purport  and  substance 
of  this  amendment. 

I  shall  be  most  pleased  when  we  write 
up  the  civil  rights  bill  to  entertain  a 
motion  to  include  and  add  to  the 
ommibus  civil  rights  bill  the  import  and 
even  the  language  of  the  amendment  now 
before  this  Committee.  I  cannot  guar- 
antee that  the  members  either  of  my  sub- 
committee considering  the  bill,  the  civil 
rights  bill,  or  the  full  membership  will 
embrace  the  idea  of  the  amendment,  but 
I  sincerely  and  genuinely  express  to  you 
that  we  will  fully  and  carefully  consider 
this  amendment,  and  I  will  support  it 
personally  and  will  do  all  and  sundry  to 
have  the  substance  and  purpose  of  this 
amendment  included  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  Now  I  am  sure  you  cannot  ask 
from  me  more  than  that.  I  hope  that 
this  language,  as  I  am  expressing  it  to 
you  today,  will  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
couraging any  votes  for  this  amendment 
now  before  you. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman is  chairman  of  the  committee 
considering  civil  rights  legislation  and  I 
assume  the  gentleman  Is  doing  so  with 
the  feeling  that  the  bill,  or  whatever  he 
reports  to  the  House,  is  going  to  pass. 
That  being  the  case,  how  can  a  civil 
rights  amendment  on  this  legislation 
jeopardize  the  bill?  Either  you  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  pass  any  civil  rights 
legislations  or  you  can  pass  it  here  on 
this  bill  and  get  it  on  its  way. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  jun  one  of  those  who 
do  not  believe  that  we  should  adopt  any 
civil  rights  provisions  piecemeal.  We 
should  not  be  taking  17  bites  at  the 
cherry.  When  we  can  do  it  at  one  fell 
swoop,  let  us  do  it  at  one  fell  swoop. 
But  you  are  dangerously  agitating  here 
and  you  are  going  to  influence  some 
Members  on  either  side  of  the  House 
against  the  general  provisions  of  the  bill 
at  hand,  if  you  adopt  this  amendment. 
I  fervently  hope  the  amendment  will  not 
prevail. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  to  urge  the  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  this  House  to  sup- 
port this  amendment,  as  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Republican 
Party  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  I  withheld  an  amendment  of 
this  sort.  I  withheld  it  at  that  time  be- 
cause the  President  at  that  time  had  an- 
nounced that  he  was  going  to  introduce, 
or  expected  to  have  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  have  a  provision  of  this 
sort  in  it.  Since  then  title  VI  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  has  been  introduced.  It 
is  inconclusive.  It  would,  in  effect,  au- 
thorize a  continuation  of  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  in  a  discriminatory  way, 
if  the  administrator  of  the  program 
wished  to  make  those  funds  available  un- 
d"r  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ARA  bill  from  the 
other  body  came  before  our  committee 
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a«aln  lut  wedc.  I  again  proposed  the 
^tnm  •mendBMnt.  or  bastrally  the  same 
amendoiMAi.  It  was  again  turned  down 
by  the  lHll■^r■^■  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  after  letting  five  of  their  members 
oS  the  hook  not  to  vote,  members  who 
inddentally  oome  from  the  large  metro- 
politan concreaalonal  districts. 

Mr.  Chalmian,  I  think,  of  course,  this 
bill  differs  frtxn  the  ARA.  If  that  bill 
comes  out  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
to  the  floor  again  I  shall  probably  In- 
troduce the  same  amendment  again. 

It  was  said  and  will  probably  be  said 
again  that  I  am  going  to  defeat  the 
bill.  This  certainly  cannot  be  lald  of 
this  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  will  be  able  to  vote  for 
the  ARA  UlL  I  think  It  is  Important. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  ARA  bill  have 
a  dvU  rights  clause  In  It  before  the  bill 
Is  passed  out.  To  me  It  Is  more  Impor- 
tant that  tt  have  such  an  amendment 
than  that  tbe  Mil  pass.  It  has  been  said 
that  it  Is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
purpose  of  this  legl^dation  today  that  It 
have  this  amendment  and  I  agree. 

I  would  Uke  to  give  a  Uttle  advice  and 
information  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
as  to  the  fedliif  of  some  of  the  people 
Involved  and  who  will  be  most  directly 
involved  in  this  program.  I  would  Uke 
to  ten  them  that  last  week  when  I  of- 
fered my  amendment  In  the  hearings  on 
the  ARA  bill  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  at  that  time  B4r. 
Clarence  MttcheU.  the  NAACP  regional 
director,  came  before  the  committee  in 
support  of  that  amendment  and.  among 
other  things,  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  committee — and  I 
have  had  printed  in  the  minority  views 
on  the  ARA  MU  which  will  be  available 
in  a  report  to  all  of  us — to  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  this  year,  the  53d  meeting 
of  the  NAACP,  which  reads  In  part  as 
follows: 

Federally  «ipported  racial  discrimination 
or  Mgrcgatlon  In  any  form  Is  unconscionable. 
Wa  aupport  sad  urga  the  adoption  Ln  Con- 
greaa  of  ■iillirefitinn  amendmenta  In  all 
laslalatlon  t<w  Mbools.  bo^>ltala,  recreation. 
dljMuUr  r«U«f.  or  any  other  purpoee  under 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  provide 
granta.  loans,  tachnlcal  asatstance.  or  any 
other  type  of  aid. 

Continuing,  that  resolution  states: 
Our  wealth  and  our  reaources  should  be 
pledged  to  spread  educaUonal  advantages. 
r«lleT«  the  •offering  and  succor  the  victims 
of  storms,  floods,  or  other  dlsastera.  This  we 
support.  However,  we  Insist  that  all  aid 
must  be  avallabla  to  every  citizen  without 
regard  to  race.  No  State,  city,  political  sub- 
division, or  any  private  person  should  be 
permitted  to  use  Federal  money  to  build,  re- 
build, operate,  or  extend  any  program,  facil- 
ity, or  activity  which  bars  American  citizens 
or  visitors  from  foreign  countries  on  the 
basis  of  race. 

This  is  the  statement  made  by  some 
of  the  people  who  represent  those  who 
are  most  Involved  or  essentially  tied  up 
in  the  great  need  for  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the  members  of 
the  Committee  to  consider  this  and  to 
vote  their  consciences  on  this  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  HAIiLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  TAPT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  CillxsJ.  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  questioned 
what  I  have  said  a  moment  ago,  indicat- 
ing that  maybe  I  Just  spoke  for  myself. 
I  would  like  to  remind  all  others  that  In 
our  Republican  policy  committee  we  dis- 
cussed this  matter  at  some  length  and  a 
public  statement  was  issued  to  the  effect 
that  we  are  in  support  of  this  bill.  So 
there  Ls  not  any  question  In  my  mind  but 
what  the  bill  is  going  to  pass  with  or 
without  this  amendment. 

I  have  always  linderstood  that  a  bird 
in  hand  Is  worth  two  or  three  in  the 
bush.  Here  is  one  place  where  we  can 
provide — and  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
can  quarrel  with  it — that  the  benefits  of 
this  program  shall  be  open  to  everybody 
who  can  qualify.  That  Is  what  this 
amendment  seeks  to  do. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  yielding  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  remarks.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Bell]  for  offering  this  amendment. 
It  is  both  reasonable  and  justified. 

I  believe  this  antidiscrimination 
amendment  should  receive  support  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  doubt  If  any  man  In 
this  House  can  speak  to  me  in  terms  of 
civil  rights  who  has  felt  perhaps  civil 
rights  any  more  than  I  have.  I  doubt 
if  suiyone  has  had  the  experience  of  be- 
ing refused  admittance  into  places  of 
public  accommodation,  even  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  sponsor  of  this  amendment, 
because  of  his  wife  whose  complexion  Is 
obviously  more  Nec;ro  than  mine.  I  think 
anyone  who  has  gone  through  that  ex- 
perience can  spjeak  in  terms  of  civil  rights 
as  a  prize  possession,  sis  something  that 
is  sacred  and  as  something  which  should 
not  be  dragged  through  partisan  political 
battles  merely  for  publicity. 

I  certainly  believe  the  first  thing  that 
is  wrong  about  the  presentation  of  this 
amendment — and  certainly  I  have  a  deep 
regard  for  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Belli— is  that  it  is  not  a 
proper  introduction  of  civil  rights  to 
this  bill  at  this  time.  It  can  only  prosti- 
tute that  which  to  me  is  sacred,  and 
something  which  to  millions  of  people 
throughout  America  is  sacred  and  should 
not  be  handled  in  this  manner. 

There  are  other  things  wrong  with 
this  amendment.  It  is  technically  de- 
fective. It  has  been  said  that  the 
amendment  will  provide  for  a  nondis- 
criminatory programi  In  the  field  of  vo- 
cational education.  You  should  under- 
stand the  amendment  would  deprive  any 
State  of  any  Federal  funds  if  that  State 
had  as  much  as  one  school  or  one  district 
which  still  discriminated,  and  despite 
the  fact  there  may  innocently  be  many 
others  that  are  trying  to  comply  in  every 


way  with  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
and  despite  the  fact  there  are  many  that 
are  actually  in  compliance  with  it  The 
innocent  would  be  spanked  with  the 
guilty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  would 
be  spanked  more  mllltantly  than  the 
guilty. 

There  are  other  defects  in  this  amend- 
ment. They  have  highjacked  this 
amendment  The  amendment  Is  not 
going  to  be  presented  to  this  bill  In  Its 
present  form.  We  Intend  to  correct 
some  of  the  mistakes  which  are  in  this 
amendment.  They  have  In  highjacking 
the  amendment  worked  out  what  they 
thought  would  place  us  In  the  position 
of  opposition  to  such  amendment.  We 
Intend  certainly  to  correct  some  of  the 
mistakes  In  this  amendment  and  to  bring 
it  back  for  your  approval. 

There  is  another  defect  In  this  amend- 
ment In  that  it  Is  Ineffectual  and  very 
imjust  Of  all  the  Federal  programs  to 
aid  various  educational  programs,  this 
Is  almost  the  last  one  on  the  totem  pole. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  Is  only  one 
educational  program  which  authorizes 
less  money  and  appropriates  less  Fed- 
eral money  than  this,  and  that  is  for 
Federal  Indian  education  services.  They 
have  selected  perhaps  the  weakest  of  all 
the  educational  programs  in  terms  of 
actual  money  In  order  to  make  a  record 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 

Not  only  that,  but  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  Federal  money  goes  Into  voca- 
tional education  on  the  local  level. 
Most  of  the  Southern  States  contribute 
10  or  15  times  more  dollars  than  the  $1 
of  money  which  they  receive  from  the 
Federal  Government.  In  other  words,  if 
you  are  going  to  use  this  as  a  weapon, 
you  are  only  using  a  popgvm.  It  Is  just 
like  going  out  Into  darkest  Africa  to 
hunt  wild  game  with  a  popgun  and  some 
bubble  gum  In  your  mouth.  That  Is  all 
It  amounts  to.  It  is  one  of  the  weakest 
programs  to  which  to  attach  this.  Why 
not  attach  It  to  manpower,  which  has 
100  percent  financing  by  the  Govern- 
ment In  It  and  not  this,  which  only  has 
one-fifteenth  of  the  amount  of  money 
appropriated,  with  most  of  It  to  be  put 
up  by  local  government? 

Do  you  think  under  those  terms  you 
are  going  to  threaten  any  Southern 
State  or  any  State  in  defiance  of  the 
Constitution,  or  any  district?  You  will 
certainly  not  do  It  for  this  small  amount 
of  money  being  appropriated.  But  In 
my  opinion  the  real  danger  of  this 
amendment  Is  it  will  defeat  this  bill  and 
deprive  more  Negroes  of  needed  training 
than  even  whites.  The  whites  In  the 
Deep  South  and  elsewhere  can  go  to 
private  training  schools  and  to  private 
on-the-job  training  provided  by  Indus- 
try, but  this  will  not  be  possible  for  the 
Negroes  who  will  not  get  this  money  If 
this  bill  is  not  passed. 

This  Is  a  most  important  bill.  Cer- 
tainly the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Bell],  coming  from  a  silk  stocking 
district  surrounded  by  the  green  Palos 
Verdes  hills  stretching  up  the  seacoast 
to  the  beautiful  Malibu  sands,  could  not 
be  worried,  because  his  district  is  not 
concerned  if  this  bill  Is  defeated.  How- 
ever, I  come  from  and  I  represent  a 
district  which  is  between  the  noise  of 
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downtown  Los  Angeles  and  the  stock- 
yards, and  the  poor  Negro  boys  and  girls 
in  my  district  need  this  training. 

For  that  reason  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  told  here 
today  that  we  should  lay  aside  partisan 
differences.  So  I  lay  them  aside.  At 
no  time  In  the  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation, in  the  subcommittee  or  in  the 
full  committee,  have  partisan  considera- 
tions entered  into  our  deliberations. 
This  has  been  fully  attested  to  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  by 
others.  We  have  a  bipartisan  front. 
We  believe  traditionally,  and  I  believe  in 
both  parties,  in  the  vocational  education 
system.  No  one  here  is  trying  to  put  the 
dagger  Into  vocational  education. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  We  have  been  bipar- 
tisan except  that  we  had  this  amendment 
up  In  the  committee  and  It  was  defeated 
In  committee. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  This  Is  the  division 
we  have.  It  has  also  been  said  that  this 
Is  the  weakest  of  our  Federal  education 
programs.  I  deny  that.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  strongest  of  all  the  Federal  educa- 
tion programs.  I  can  tell  you  that  there 
is  no  program  that  la  more  Important  to 
the  Negroes  of  this  country.  This  is  the 
program  that  can  really  help  them 
where  it  counts — In  jobs.  This  is  the 
program  where  they  should  be  guar- 
anteed equal  opportunity  to  prepare 
themselves  for  jobs — good  jobs,  on  an 
equal  basis. 

I  would  be  amused.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
it  were  not  so  tragic,  to  observe  the  tor- 
tured reasoning  of  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  and  their  painful,  awkward. 
and  embarrassed  thrashings  to  try  to  get 
out  of  this.  I  say  this  to  you  advisedly. 
We  know  that  there  are  two  factions 
that  disagree  in  the  Democratic  Party. 
There  is  a  faction  here  that  sincerely 
believes  in  civil  rights,  in  the  Democratic 
Party.  I  attribute  to  them  high  motives. 
They  want  to  help  the  Negro.  But,  I  ask 
.vou,  do  not  be  tired  young  liberals,  do  not 
be  discouraged  before  we  go  into  battle. 
Do  not  lay  down  your  arms  before  we 
even  enter  the  battle  Usts.  You  stand 
before  us  and  say  we  cannot  win;  it  is 
useless  to  do  this.  I  wish  you  would  stop 
listening  to  the  summons  of  expediency 
and  pragmatism.  You  have  a  chance 
here  to  vote  what  I  believe  sincerely  are 
your  convictions.  And  I  tell  you  that 
thi.s  program  on  which  you  will  have  al- 
most solid  Republican  si|pport,  regard- 
1PS.S  what  you  do.  You  cannot  stand 
here  in  good  faith  and  say  that  the  pro- 
pram  is  going  to  be  defeated  if  you  put 
thi.s  amendment  on  here. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  Rentleman  yield? 

Mr  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
II  )t  know  whether  it  would  be  parliamen- 
tary or  not.  but  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Republicaiis  who  are  here — and  we  are 
in  Koodly  number — raise  their  hands  to 
in.dicate  whether  they  will  vote  for  this 
b:!l  With  or  v.ithout  the  amendment. 


Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tell 
you  that  this  bill  has  solid  Republican 
support.  It  is  going  to  have  It  whatever 
you  do  with  this  amendment.  If  you 
cannot  add  a  civil  rights  amendment  to 
this  bill  you  cannot  add  It  to  anything. 
Tou  should  stand  up  now  and  face  this 
question  on  your  convictions  because  you 
can  do  it  without  being  expedient,  be- 
cause you  can  do  it  without  killing  the 
legislation. 

I  stand  here  and  admit  to  you  that  you 
have  some  basis  for  making  this  argu- 
ment when  you  have  a  close  vote,  where 
you  do  not  think  you  are  going  to  get 
Republican  support.  Perhaps  you  would 
kill  legislation  under  those  circimistances. 
But  do  not  stay  In  this  coalition  between 
your  two  factions.  You  of  that  faction 
over  here  who  believe  in  civil  rights,  join 
this  side.  We  will  be  with  you  on  voca- 
tional education  and  we  will  see  that  this 
program  is  administered  so  that  there  is 
equal  opportunity  for  everyone,  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  very  im- 
pressed by  the  articulate  and  very  well 
reasoned  argument  made  by  my  friend 
from  New  York  LMr.  Goodell].  His 
argvunent  that  the  bill  will  pass  the  House 
with  or  without  a  Powell  amendment  im- 
presses us  all.  The  comments  of  his 
leader  to  the  same  effect  certainly  im- 
presses us.  But  I  wonder  if  they  have 
forgotten  that  the  U.S.  Congress  is  not 
unicameral.  Can  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  or  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana or  any  Member  on  that  side,  name 
a  single  Federal  educational  proposal  to 
which  a  Powell  amendment  was  added  In 
this  House  that  has  ever  become  the  law 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  For  a  man  who  says 
that  he  believes  in  the  future,  who  is  a 
progressive — and  I  respect  his  sincerity  in 
this  field — I  say  to  him,  are  you  going  to 
look  to  the  past  forever?  Cannot  we 
look  forward  now  and  break  some  new 
lines  and  have  bipartisan  support  for  this 
legislation  across  the  board?  Let  us 
fight  the  battle  now  and  face  it  in  the 
Senate.  We  are  going  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  see  that  the  legislation  is  not 
killed. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  say  to  my  friend  that 
I  try  to  learn  from  my  mistakes.  And 
In  1960,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  have 
pointed  out,  we  passed  an  education  bill 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  that  in- 
cluded a  Powell  amendment.  That  bill 
died.  It  never  became  law.  And  when 
we  conducted  an  autopsy  to  see  what  had 
happened  to  it.  the  most  likely  cause  of 
the  death  was  found  to  be  its  antidis- 
crimination amendment. 

I  say  to  you  that  if  you  want  any  edu- 
cational program  you  are  going  to  have 
to  vote  against  Powell  amendments  to  it. 
If  you  want  improved  and  expanded  vo- 


cational education  you  will  have  to  op- 
pose this  amendment.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York,  when  he  Introduced  his 
own  bill  to  provide  about  a  billion  dol- 
lars for  higher  education  in  the  next  5 
years,  was  prudent  enough  not  to  in- 
clude, In  that  bin,  the  antidiscrimination 
amendment  that  he  now  wants  us  to 
put  Into  this  bill. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  very  grateful,  following  the 
leadership  of  my  dear  friend  from  In- 
diana, if  all  the  Republicans  who  plan 
to  vote  for  the  public  accommodations 
section  in  the  civil  rights  bill  will  please 
hold  up  their  hands. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman 
speaks  of  the  higher  education  bllL  I 
introduced  that  bill  on  a  blpsirtisan  basis, 
and  I  have  Indicated  consistently  I 
would  support  a  civil  rights  amendment 
to  that  legislation.  I  say  to  you,  as  it 
relates  right  here  on  the  vocational  pro- 
gram to  the  Negro,  the  civil  rights 
spokesmen  who  came  before  our  com- 
mittee made  it  clear  that  at  this  juncture 
in  our  history  even  if  it  had  to  mean  de- 
lay In  this  program  they  wanted  the  civil 
rights  provision  in.  that  the  program  as 
it  operates  now  in  too  many  States  does 
not  help  the  Negro  effectively,  and  we 
should  face  this  issue  now.  I  am  con- 
vinced if  you  would  join  our  ranks  over 
here  with  your  ranks  over  there  in  bi- 
partisan support  we  could  do  It,  but  I  am 
afraid  you  are  too  timid  at  this  stage  and 
will  not  face  up  to  it. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  liked  the 
gentleman's  brand  of  bipartisanship 
better  on  the  higher  education  bill,  be- 
cause when  he  was  bipartisan  on  that 
bill  he  did  not  offer  in  committee  or  in- 
clude in  his  own  proposal  any  amend- 
ment that  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
causing  that  bill  to  be  defeated  at  some 
place  in  the  legislative  process.  Never- 
theless I  like  the  Bell  amendment  and 
I  like  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I 
believe  he  is  sincere.  But  I  want  an  im- 
proved vocational  education  program 
and  my  better  judgment  tells  me  that  I 
am  not  going  to  get  it  by  supporting 
this  kind  of  amendment  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  first  take  the  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  my  colleague 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins].  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  you  know  it,  but 
his  district  is  80  percent  Negro.  When 
a  Negro  Congressman  representing  a 
district  of  that  kind  can  come  up  and 
make  that  kind  of  speech,  he  is  a  man  of 
great  courage,  in  my  bo<^. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  Republican  colleagues  to  the  state- 
ment of  Clarence  Mitchell  on  this  bill, 
when  he  said  the  first  and  most  Impjor- 
tant  step  to  be  taken  is  the  passage  of  a 
National  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act. 
I  wonder  why  not  one  single  Member  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle,  who  suddenly  have 
become  such  civil  rights  advocates,  have 
mentioned  that  they  would  support  other 
civil  rights  legislation. 
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It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  what 
we  are  doing  is  exactly  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Haw- 
KiHsl  nld.  we  are  seeing  a  kind  of  dra- 
matic expoaltloo  of  how  to  get  away  with 
Bomethinff  mm  cheaply  as  possible  to  make 
a  political  tain.  If  they  had  really 
wanted  to  move  forward,  there  were  all 
kinds  of  opportunities,  such  as  the  med- 
ical bill,  that  did  not  pass  in  this  House. 
It  was  not  offered  at  that  time  by  my 
friends  on  this  side. 

All  I  can  say  Is  that  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  realities  of  this  situation  are 
that  if  we  put  the  amendment  on  this 
bill  now,  you  ought  to  know  that  in  the 
other  body  there  will  not  be  two  civil 
rights  bills  and  this  bill  will  not  get  en- 
acted. I  stand  for  the  realities  of  the 
situation.  Let  us  enact  this  bill.  Let  us 
make  It  law.  Let  us  help  those  Ne?roes 
and  whites  who  need  this  bill.  The  way 
to  do  it  is  to  show  demagoguery  for  what 
it  Is  and  not  vote  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Belli  to  this  bill  at  this  time. 

I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ooodell  i 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Cormecticut  [Mr.  SibalI  who  offered  the 
amendment  to  the  medical  facilities  bill. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  But  it  did  not  pass. 
It  did  not  get  a  lot  of  support  the  way 
it  is  today. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  I  would  like  to  respond  to 
your  allegation.  When  the  medical  fa- 
cilities bill  was  before  this  House.  I  of- 
fered an  essentially  Identical  amend- 
ment. EvetT  Republican  in  this  House 
voted  for  It.  I  do  not  recall  where  the 
gentleman  from  California  was  at  that 
time.  Perhaps,  he  was  not  in  this  coun- 
try. But.  It  was  definitely  a  partisan 
vote  with  all  Democrats  voting  against  it 
except.  I  might  say.  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  tMr.  Powell  ] . 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  do  not  know  Just 
who  offered  It,  whether  it  was  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  who  offered  it. 
But.  there  was  not  that  unanimity  that 
we  are  seeing  here  today  on  the  Repub- 
lican side. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  There  were  no  Democrat- 
ic votes  except  one.  as  I  mentioned,  and 
all  the  Republicans  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man's statements  but  let  me  say.  he 
knows  full  well  that  I  and  many  other 
Republicans  on  that  subcommittee  and 
on  the  committee  supported  the  meas- 
ures to  which  he  refers.  The  gentleman 
also  asks  the  question  as  to  why  we  are 
adding  this  civil  rights  amendment  Just 
to  the  vocational  education  bill.  That  is 
the  only  legislation  that  is  before  us  to- 
day. That  Is  the  only  one  we  can  offer 
it  to  now. 

Second,  this  is.  perhaps,  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  would  airree  with  me. 
this  is  perbaiM  the  most  imixsrtant  area 
for  Negroes — the  area  of  Jobs  and  of  Job 


opportunities  and  of  the  opportunity  to 
equip  oneself  to  get  a  Job  through  train- 
ing and  education. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  I  am  sorry  I  can- 
not yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  tins  is  important,  but  he  wants 
to  play  politics  with  an  important  bill. 
I  will  not  play  politics  with  it.  I  want 
to  say  further  insofar  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  I  say  this  to  the  gentleman  in  fair- 
ness to  him.  that  he  has  .supported,  and 
some  Republicans  have  supported  civil 
rights  measures.  But  with  reference  to 
the  four  members  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  have  they  vot<^d  out  the  FEPC  bill 
or  have  they  made  any  move  to  do  that? 
Not  one  of  them.  I  think  the  record 
speaks  for  itself  and  we  may  leave  it  at 
that  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Powell) 
rise'' 

Mr  POWELL  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con5ent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  at  5  o'clock  with 
the  la.st  5  minutes  reserved  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRM.^N  I.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York'' 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr  Chairman,  re- 
.serving  the  riyht  to  object,  may  I  make 
this  statement  to  the  chairman? 

I  have  tried  in  all  sincerity  to  pet  5 
minutes  from  the  controller  of  the  time 
on  the  majority  side  in  your  ab.sence. 
He  said  he  did  not  have  the  time.  I 
have  been  repeatedly  jumjMng  up  and 
trylnR  to  c;et  recognition  here.  I  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  bcinc  a  newcomer,  the 
members  of  the  committee  mu.st  be  rec- 
ognized first.  But  I  ^-ould  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  of  the  committee  to 
speak  for  5  minutes  on  this  regardless 
of  whether  It  comes  under  the  gentle- 
mans  motion  or  whether  it  comes  under 
unanimous  con.sent 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr  Chairman  I  with- 
draw my  unanimous  consent  request  for 
5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina  [Mr.  Watson  1 

Mr  WATSON  Mr  Chilrman.  no 
doubt  mine  will  be  a  voice  crying  In  the 
wlldernes.s  with  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular bill  becau.se  thus  far  I  have  yet 
to  hear  anyone  stand  here  and  say  that 
they  are  opposed  to  the  bill  with  or  with- 
out the  Powell  aniendnieiit  That  Is  the 
position  I  stand  in  now.  Lest  any  of 
you  get  the  Idea  I  am  aKain.st  vocational 
education,  let  me  set  the  record  straight. 
No  one  Is  a  greater  champion  of  voca- 
tional education  than  I  and  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  are.  In  fact,  we  be- 
lieve in  it  so  much  that  last  year  when 
I  was  privileged  to  .«?erve  as  a  member 
of  the  Richmond  County  delegation  in 
South  Carolina  our  people  in  our  county 
taxed  our  own  people  to  spend  $425,000 
in  order  to  build  a  technical  education 
center  in  Richmond  County,  South  Caro- 
lina. If  that  Is  not  enough,  I  would  re- 
mind you  that  my  State  although  we  arc 
one  of  the  poorest  States  so  far  as  per 
capita  income  is  concerned  in  the  United 
States,  realizing  the  importance  of  voca- 


tional education.  Is  now  In  the  process 
of  setting  up  some  nine  of  these  techni- 
cal education  centers  throughout  tho 
State  of  South  Carolina.  If  that  is  not 
enough,  as  I  have  read  the  hearings  of 
tlie  committee  here,  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  my  sister  Sl.ite.  has  some  20 
of  these  technical  education  centers 
which  are  now  educating  some  25,000 
or  more  North  Carolinians  in  vocational 
education.  People  speak  of  discrimina- 
tion Who  has  been  discriminatory? 
Has  it  been  In  the  areas  of  South  Caro- 
lina, North  Carolina,  and  the  other 
suuthern  States?  Has  it  been  our  south- 
ern people  who  are  trying  to  provide 
technical  education  training  for  our  peo- 
ple? 

Or,  has  It  been  these  people  who  now 
suddenly  come  hat  In  hand  to  Washing- 
ton saying.  "We  cannot  do  it  at  home?" 

May  I  ask  the  Members  of  the  House 
this  quest  on:  If  poor  little  South  Caro- 
lina which  is  right  at  the  bottom  eco- 
nomically speakins^  in  per  capita  income, 
can  face  up  to  this  problem.  If  we  can 
tax  our  ov»  u  people  to  provide  these  edu- 
cational centers  for  the  education  of  our 
pt'ople,  then  why  cannot  big  New  York 
do  It?    Why  cannot  big  California  do  It? 

Why  cannot  the  other  States  in  the 
Nation  meet  this  need  on  a  local  basis? 

Mr  Chairman,  the  bas.c  i.ssue  is  not 
whether  or  not  you  believe  in  vocational 
education.  We  all  l)elleve  in  that.  If 
this  b  11  s  (iefcatod  It  w.ll  not  affect  one 
lota  the  $57  million  which  we  presently 
have  for  vocational  education.  The 
question  on  this  bill  Is  simply  whether 
or  not  you  want  the  States  and  the  boun- 
ties and  the  individual  governmental 
entitles  to  contine  their  efforts  to  provide 
vocational  education,  or  do  you  want 
them  to  come  hat  in  hand  to  Washing- 
ton In  order  to  Ret  ?45  million  this  year. 
$90  million  next  year.  $135  million  the 
following  year,  and  $180  million  there- 
after. The  question  is  simply  this:  Do 
you  believe  In  local  responsibility?  Do 
you  believe  that  the  States,  even  the 
poorer  States  as  those  In  the  Southland, 
should  continue  this  effort,  or  do  you 
want  them  to  rush  to  Washington,  as  we 
are  so  prone  to  do  now.  because  that  Is 
where  the  so-called  easy  money  Is?  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  you  want  the 
folks  to  do  It  at  home  We  In  the  South- 
land yield  to  no  State,  area,  or  section 
or  anyone  In  the  matter  of  trying  to  edu- 
cate our  people,  both  academically  and 
vocationally  speaking  I  ask  you  Repre- 
sentatives of  other  .States  of  the  Nation 
why  do  you  not,  with  all  of  your  wealth, 
face  up  to  this  responsibility  like  the 
poorer  Southern  States  have  been  trying 
to  face  it.  Consider  It  well  and  I  be- 
lieve you  will  vote  down  this  bill,  be- 
cau.se  It  Is  not  necessary.  It  will  penalize 
those  States  which  have  faced  up  to  the 
problem  without  Federal  handouts.  It 
will  further  Invade  the  rlghLs  of  ou.* 
States  In  the  field  of  education  and  d- 
nally  because  our  Federal  Treasun 
cannot  stand  additional  expenditures  of 
this  proportion  for  unwarranted  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  CormanI  may  ex- 
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tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CORMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  South  Carolina 
and  his  State  for  their  efforts  in  the  field 
of  vocational  education.    I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  respond  as  best  I  can  to  his 
inquiry  concerning  the  efforts  of  Cali- 
fornia.    I  cannot  give  him  figures  for 
our  State  but  can  tell  him  that  the  Los 
Angeles  City  School  District,  during  the 
past   fiscal   year,   spent  $50,400,000   for 
vocational  education  and  training.    This 
was  part  of  a  city  school  budget  which 
exceeded  one-third  of  a  billion  dollars. 
I  would  not  want  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  nor  this  House  to  worry 
about  the  State  of  California  or  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  neglecting  Its  obligation 
in  any  phase  of  public  education.    I  sup- 
port H.R.  4955  in  part  because  it  makes 
some  small  contribution  to  this  taxload 
borne  by  residents  of   the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  but  more  importantly  because 
It  may  be  some  incentive  to  other  areas 
of  this  Nation  to  raise  their  sights  as  to 
the  needs  for  vocational  training. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  at  5  min- 
utes after  5  o'clock,  the  last  5  minutes 
reserved  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  Powell]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     The     genUeman 
from  Iowa  will  state  his  point  of  order. 
Mr.  GROSS.    The  time  cannot  be  re- 
served under  a  motion  to  limit  debate. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Then.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  that  all  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
at  a  quarter  after  5  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
W^CGONNERl  for  I'a  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  witnessed  here  this  afternoon  a 
very  unusual  spectacle.  We  have  seen 
much  controversy  over  everything  except 
whether  this  is  a  bill  that  has  merit  or 
not.  Finally,  one  man  has  risen  to  his 
feet,  Mr.  Watson  of  South  Carolina,  and 
attempted  to  place  in  proper  focus  what 
we  are  considering  this  afternoon.  That 
is  whether  or  not  you  are  In  favor  of 
Federal  aid  to  vocational  education  or 
not. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  State 
board  of  education  In  Louisiana,  I  know 
that  vocational  education  is  good  and  It 
will  work.  The  question  Is  are  we  go- 
ing to  allow  vocational  education  to  be- 
come completely  submissive  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  pass  legislation 
now  which  cannot  help  but  involve  com- 


plete Federal  control  by  Executive  order, 
whether  you  want  it  by  amendment  or 
not.  That  is  the  decision  you  must  make. 
Are  you  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
with  Federal  control,  whether  you  have 
civil  rights  riders  now  or  not?  These 
controls  will  come  later.  Wait  and  see. 
I«t  me  point  out  to  you  it  is  rather 
odd  to  find  some  people  here  discussing 
civil  rights,  who  have  been  discussing 
that  subject  all  afternoon.  You  have 
not  found  many  people  who  really  know 
something  about  civil  rights  speaking 
this  afternoon.  The  battle  has  been  be- 
tween other  elements.  The  reasons 
should  be  obvious  to  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Jensen]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill,  HJl.  4955.  just 
as  I  have  supported  all  vocational  train- 
ing legislation  in  the  past.  Vocational 
training  in  all  fields  has  proven  of  great 
benefit  to  millions  of  our  people  of  all 
ages,  fitting  them  for  a  vocation  of  their 
own  choice. 

The  acceleration  of  this  program  will, 
I  am  sure,  prove  its  worth  as  time  goes 
on.  by  reducing  unemployment  to  a  far 
greater  degree,  and  costing  but  a  small 
percentage  as  compared  to  the  area  de- 
velopment program  or  any  other  pro- 
gram of  that  nature  that  has  or  can  be 
devised  by  the  mind  of  man.  Also,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  benefits  provided  in  such 
legislation  as  this,  must  in  all  fairness 
accrue  to  all  our  people  Irrespective  of 
race,  color,  or  creed,  hence  I  shall  sup- 
port such  an  amendment  which  I  under- 
stand will  be  offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

[Mr.  JOELSONl. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  propose  a  test  of  the  new- 
found devotion  on  the  right  side  of  the 
aisle  to  civil  rights.  A  simple  bill  has 
been  Introduced  which  would  forbid  any 
Government  funds  for  any  endeavor  in 
which  racial  discrimination  is  practiced. 

There  Is  a  discharge  petition  relating 
to  that  bill  on  the  desk  here.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodall] 
exhorted  us  not  to  be  tired  liberals,  not 
to  be  afraid  because  something  might  be 
dlfBcult  Let  him  give  testimony  to  his 
attitude  by  sigiUng  the  discharge  peti- 
tion, and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  fMr.  Taft]  to  come  for- 
ward and  sign  that  discharge  petition. 
I  do  not  expect  to  be  killed  in  the  stam- 
pede, but  if  you  really  believe  that  no 
Federal  money  should  go  to  segregated 
projects  you  will  come  up  here  prior  to 
5:15  p.m.  today  and  sign  this  petition. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frwn  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  A  discharge  petition 
Involves  other  procedures. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  do  not  yield  further. 
The  discharge  petition  refers  simply  to 
a  Wll  to  outlaw  Federal  funds  for  any 
project  In  which  discrimination  is  prac- 
ticed. If  you  believe  in  that  principle 
you  should  come  up  and  sign  that  pe- 
Ution. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lindsay]  for  a  minute  and  a  half. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  8 
months  have  gone  by  and  this  Congress 
has  done  practically  nothing.  Mean- 
while the  windstorms  swell  across  the 
country,  100  years  of  failure  to  fulfill 
the  American  promise  of  freedom,  dig- 
nity, and  equality  for  every  American 
confronts  the  Congress,  and  still  the  Con- 
gress sleeps. 

Business  as  usual  is  the  byword.  I 
have  unending  respect  for  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  my  own  committee, 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  He  is  a  good 
soldier,  but  my  heart  bled  for  him  this 
afternoon  when  he  advocated  that  Con- 
gress do  nothing.  It  is  too  late  for  in- 
action. It  is  too  late  because  the  country 
will  not  wait.  The  Congress  can  delay 
no  longer.  This  amendment  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  United  States.  It  will  help 
open  up  the  labor  market  to  all  minority 
groups,  and  it  should  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Reid]  for  a  minute  and  a  half. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  feel  that  the  House  today  Is  faced 
with  a  crucial  vote.    Whether  or  not  we 
will  face  our  responsibilities  as  a  Con- 
gress and  as  a  nation  is  before  us.    There 
has  been  much  talk  of  politics.     There 
has  been  some  laughter  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.     I  submit  that  this  is  a 
serious  question.    I  submit  that  we  have 
a  real  opportimity  to  exercise  leadership 
in  the  ruitional  interest  today.    Anybody 
who  has  worked  seriously  in  the  field  of 
employment  and  unemployment  knows 
that  in  the  field  of  vocational  training 
there  is  a  clear  need  for  training  for  all 
Americans.    In  particular  we  should  at- 
tach an  antidiscrimination  amendment 
to  this  program.    It  is  my  hope  that  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  will  join  in  a  bi- 
partisan  opportunity   to   do   something 
that  is  basic  to  the  future  of  our  country 
and  take  a  forward  step  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  training  opportunities  for  all 
Americans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan]  for  a  minute  and  a  half. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  support  the  pending 
amendment  which  is  consistent  with  my 
bill,  H.R.  5741,  which  would  d«iy  Ped- 
CTil  assistance  to  any  program  in  which 
discrimination  is  practiced.  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  antidiscrimination 
amendments,  even  when  I  was  the  only 
member  of  my  political  party  to  do  so. 
As  recently  as  April  30,  when  the  1964 
Department  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriation  bill  was  before  the 
House,  I  proposed  amendments  to  elimi- 
nate segregation  in  the  impacted  areas 
program  and  the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
construction  program.  These  amend- 
ments were  defeated. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
SiBAL]  has  a  short  memory,  for  on  April 
24,  1963,  I  spoke  and  voted  for  a  .similar 
amendment  to  HH.  12,  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Education  Act  of  1963. 
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The  geatleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
JoKLSoir]  baa  siurgested  that  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
can  make  dear  their  good  faith  by  sign- 
ing the  dlaetaarfe  petition  which  I  filed 
for  HJl.  6741.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  sign  this  discharge  petition. 
By  passing  HJl.  5741.  we  will  remove  this 
kind  of  an  amendment  as  a  political  is- 
sue. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  there  Is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  there  is  segregation 
and  dlsertmlnatlon  In  the  vocational 
education  program.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  In- 
formed me  that  In  certain  States  voca- 
tional education  programs  are  operated 
on  a  discriminatory  basis. 

In  four  States — Alabama.  Louisiana. 
ILlsslsslppl.  and  South  Carolina — the  vo- 
cational programs  which  are  supported 
with  Federal  funds  are  conducted  on  a 
completely  segregated  basis.  In  fiscal 
year  1963  $3,987,355  in  Federal  funds 
was  allocated  to  these  four  States  for 
vocational  education. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  con- 
cluded: 

Federal  fund*  In  lome  places  support  voca- 
tional ediicatlon  tbat  U  not  strictly  separate 
but  palpably  unequal  even  In  relation  to 
current  employment  opportunities  for  Ne- 
groes. Iforeovcr,  the  pattern  of  vocational 
education  tupported  by  Federal  funds  adopts 
the  dlaertnUaatory  employment  patterns  of 
the  past  and  perpetuates  them  for  the  future 
by  denyii^  to  Negroes  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  training  in  new  fields.  To  the  extent 
that  openings  for  Negroes  do  occur  In  these 
fielda.  there  are  few  who  are  trained  to  tin 
them.  •!*•  etrcle  of  discrimination  Is  com- 
plete— few  are  qualified  because  few  will  be 
hired:  few  will  be  hired  becaxise  few  are 
qualified  (IMl  17.8.  Civil  klghts  Commlnlon 
Rept.  No.  a.  p.  104 ) 

The  civil  Rights  Commission,  speaking 
of  Georgia,  also  reported : 

M&ny  oountlee  offer  Federal  grant  training 
to  whites  but  not  to  Negroes  <  Ibid  .  p.  99) 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  no  longer  underwrite  segre- 
gation. 

According  to  the  report  on  H.R.  4955 
on  page  9,  the  President's  Panel  of  Con- 
sultants on  Vocational  Education  recom- 
mended in  its  report,  which  reviewed  and 
analysed  Federal  vocational  education 
legislation  and  the  program  of  the  States, 
that  vocational  education  must  "make 
educational  opportunities  equcUly  avail- 
able to  all  regardless  of  race.  sex.  scho- 
lastic aptitude,  or  place  of  residence." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  afternoon  the 
House  face*  a  unique  opportunity,  an 
opportunity  for  the  first  time  this  ses- 
sion to  pass  a  civil  rights  proposal  and 
with  Republican  support.  Let  us  take 
the  opportunity,  and  let  us  do  it.  Let 
us  show  the  country  right  now  that  we 
are  able  in  tills  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  write  Into  law  what  makes  only 
good  oommonsense  and  moral  sense 
and  what  la  right,  that  is.  Uiat  there 
shall  be  no  discrimination  in  the  ad- 
ministration or  operation  of  this  pro- 
gram which  Is  so  important  to  all  of 
the  people  of  the  country.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  ever — If  ever — it  was  encum- 
bent upon  all  of  us  to  march  down  the 
aisle  in  support  of  civil  rights,  the  time 
is  now.     In  my  opinion  from  the  state- 


ments which  have  been  made  here  today 
we  can  obviously  pass  this  bill  with  a 
civil  rights  amendment.  So  let  us  do 
so  now,  and  let  us  remember  that  In 
March  1933.  a  New  Deal  Congress 
amended  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
bin  to  provide  that  there  should  be  no 
discrimination.  What  has  happened  in 
the  last  30  years?  What  progress  have 
we  made?  In  19«3  should  we  do  less? 
In  1963  are  we  to  say  "No.  No.  we  are 
afraid  of  what  might  happen  over  in  the 
Senate"?  Let  us  call  upon  the  US. 
Senate  to  act.  too.  Let  us  challenge  by 
our  vote  today  the  Senate  to  pass  this  bill 
also. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  meet  our 
obligation  now.  Segregation  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated  in  or  out  of  Govern- 
ment programs.  If  Congress  is  to  play 
a  constructive  role  in  the  struggle  for 
liberty,  we  must  take  every  opportunity 
to  eradicate  such  affronts  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr 
Curtis  1 . 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  was 
most  pleased  last  year  that  we  pa-ssed  a 
Manpower  TVainlng  Act  which  hits  at 
one  of  our  great  economic  problems, 
which  Is  unemployment.  There  is  no 
question  that  unemployment  for  this  en- 
tire Nation  is  serious,  running  around 
6  percent.  But  if  there  is  any  group 
where  unemployment  particularly  hits  It 
Is  the  young  Negro,  where  the  rate  is  not 
8  percent  but  around  20  percent. 

This  bill  Is  designed — and  I  am  happy 
to  .'iee  that  it  has  got  bipartisan  support, 
as  it  should  have — is  designed  to  hit  at 
this  problem  It  becomes  very  important 
that  we  direct  our  attention  to  this 

I  was  really  hesitant  to  take  the  well 
of  the  House  after  some  of  the  remarlts 
of  the  gentlemen  on  the  Democratic  side. 
If  we  have  reached  the  point  here — and 
this  is  serious  for  all  of  us — where  we 
cannot  discuss  these  issues  without  call- 
ing each  other  phonies  then  this  coun- 
try is  in  sad  shape;  if  we  cannot  con- 
duct a  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  the  merits  of  an  issue  without  that 
chante  being  leveled,  we  are  in  sad  shape 
I  think  this  is  most  important — and  I 
am  glad  that  I  follow  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr  RyanI — this  Is  im- 
portant; this  is  the  core  of  this  bill.  I 
think  it  IS  very  important  that  the  people 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  real- 
ize that  indeed  this  is  a  breakthrough. 
Let  us  get  on  with  it  and  move  on  to  the 
big  problem  of  unemployment  which  is 
so  heavily  concentrated  among  our  un- 
skilled and  semiskilled  people  who.  un- 
fortunately, largely  are  our  Negro  citi- 
zens 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr 
Ayres;  . 

Mr  AYRFS  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Bell  amendment  for  a 
reason  that  I  have  not  heard  mentioned 
here  this  afternoon.  Those  of  us  who 
have  followed  these  hearings  very  closely 
over  the  years  and  who  are  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
are  very  familiar  with  how  difficult  It  is 
for  a  graduate  of  a  vocational  school  in 
the   skilled    trades   U)   get   a  job    today. 


white  or  black.  Mr.  Meany,  who  is  the 
president  of  the  AFLr-CIO  has  tesuned 
that  within  the  workings  of  his  organi- 
zation he  cannot  break  down  all  of  the 
race  barriers.  He  has  said  he  needs  the 
help  and  the  arm  of  government,  that 
he  needs  the  help  and  arm  of  the 
Congress. 

What  is  going  to  happen  if  the 
House  of  Representatives  refuses  to  take 
one  little  step  in  the  direction  of  remov- 
ing discrimination  in  the  vocational 
field?  Today  a  Negro  boy,  graduating 
from  a  vocational  high  school  in  the 
North,  cannot  get  a  Job  as  a  plumber,  a 
carf>enter,  a  sheet  metal  worker  or  an 
electrician.  He  cannot  be  taken  into 
the  apprenticeship  program.  Right  at 
this  very  moment,  the  biggest  construc- 
tion job  In  the  city  of  Cleveland  is  tied 
up  because  the  union  refuses  to  hire  two 
mechanics  who  are  skilled  Negro  me- 
chanics. 

I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if 
this  House  of  Representatives  does  not 
have  the  courage  to  pass  this  weak 
amendment  then  we  are  saying  to  or- 
ganized labor.  "We  don't  care  whether 
you  break  down  the  barriers  in  your  ap- 
prenticeship program  or  your  race  prob- 
lem; you  go  ahead  and  run  it  as  you  are." 
But  if  we  pass  this  amendment  I  can  as- 
sure you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  4  years 
from  now  when  these  boys  who  entered 
the  skilled  trade  schools  are  graduating 
and  looking  for  jobs,  the  union  will  have 
to  give  them  Jobs,  white  or  black. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr 

GUBSER  ! 

Mr  GUBSER  Mr  Chairman,  I  lay 
no  claim  to  holding  a  liberal  philosophy, 
but  I  do  say  that  no  man  or  woman  in 
this  House,  with  10  4  years  of  tenure,  can 
boa-st  a  more  liberal  voting  record  on  the 
subject  of  civil  rights  than  the  present 
occupant  of  the  well  of  the  House.  I 
challenge  anyone  to  di-spute  that  state- 
ment. 

And  so  I  must  say  frankly  that  I  resent 
the  blanket  indictment  of  "phony"  be- 
cause I  support  an  amendment  in  which 
I  deeply  believe.  I  have  always  gone 
down  this  aisle  on  teller  votes  in  support 
of  antidiscrimination  amendments  to 
such  things  as  medical  facilities  bills, 
housing  bills  and  all  the  others,  and  I 
have  voted  for  every  civil  rights  bill  that 
has  been  brought  to  this  floor.  I  do  not 
believe  that  consistency  of  principle 
should  ever  be  interpreted  as  "phony." 

Why  will  not  this  bill  pass  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted?  This  House  is 
controlled  by  the  majority  party  277  to 
158.  The  other  body  is  controlled  by  the 
Democrats  by  67  to  33.  Do  we  mean 
when  we  say  this  will  not  pass  with  the 
Bell  amendment  included  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  civil  rights  cannot  pass  these 
two  bodies?  In  effect  are  we  not  saying 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
IS  engaging  in  a  meaningless  and  useless 
gesture  by  conveying  his  recommenda- 
tions on  a  civil  rights  bill  to  the  Con- 
gress? We  Republicans  are  not  saying 
this  but  apparently  members  of  the  other 
party  are  in  the  position  of  saying  in 
effect  that  their  President.  President 
Kennedy,  has  engaged  in  such  a  mean- 
ingless gesture. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
ni7es  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

DrROUNIAN  I. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
took  this  time  to  apprise  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins]  that  we 
Republicans  are  not  "phony"  on  civil 
riL'hts.  I  do  not  mind  that  he  said  it. 
He  is  a  new  Member  and  he  does  not 
know  the  rules.  But  if  we  are  going  to 
di.scu.ss  civil  rights  let  us  go  back  to  1957 
and  find  out  who  voted  for  what.  I 
noticed  the  majority  letwler,  the  gentle- 
man  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  when 
we  were  called  "phonies"  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfornia  [Mr.  Hawkins] 
smilinc  like  a  squirrel  that  had  Just 
swallowed  a  walnut  and  applauding 
viporously. 

How  did  the  majority  leader  vote  on 
that  civil  rights  bill  in  1957— the  first 
s  nee  the  Civil  War?  He  voted  "no." 
How  did  the  majority  whip,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BoggsI  vote? 
He  voted  "no."  He  also  signed  the 
southern  manifesto  In  1954  which  stated 
that  desegregation  was  Immoral. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hawkins]  that  he  spend 
less  time  calling  Republicans  "phonies" 
and  more  time  importuning  his  majority 
leader  and  majority  whip  to  support  civil 
richts.  I  do  not  say  they  were  "phonies" 
when  they  voted  against  civil  rights,  I 
say  they  voted  their  convictions  on  civil 
riuhts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois   [Mr. 

PlTINSKl). 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  some  in  this  Chamber  who  for  var- 
ious selfish  reasons,  are  looking  to  the 
next  election.  I  will  take  my  chances  on 
the  next  election  and  look  to  the  next 
feneration. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment 
because  I  want  to  help  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  children  In  Chicago, 
Nearo  and  white,  who  for  the  first  time 
under  this  legislation  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  vocational 
training. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  made 
all  sorts  of  speeches  here  as  did  the  pre- 
vious speaker,  but  nobody  in  this  Cham- 
ber can  deny  that  under  a  parliamentary 
situation  over  which  this  House  has  no 
control,  the  other  body  can  tie  this  legis- 
lation up  and  talk  It  to  death  through  a 
fi!ibust<-r  if  the  Bell  amendment  Is  In- 
cluded in  this  bill.  No  one  can  deny 
this,  despite  all  the  speeches  we  have 
heard  around  here  today.  If  I  lived  In 
Aiken.  SC  .  with  the  Federal  InstaUa- 
tions  there,  maybe  I  too  might  be  against 
this  bill  I  too  wouldn't  need  this  bill 
because  of  all  the  Federal  money  Aiken 
Rf'Ls  from  the  aid  to  Impacted  areas  bill. 

But  under  the  leglslaUon  before  ua. 
this  is  the  first  Ume  that  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  help  the  urban  areas  of 
America  which  have  been  the  recipients 
of  this  tremendous  Inmigratlon  of  fami- 
lies from  rural  areas  into  the  urban 
areas  This  bill,  for  the  first  time,  makes 
Chicago  and  other  large  urban  areas 
eligible  for  Federal  aid  to  vocational 
training.  For  that  reason,  I  hope  this 
amendment  wUl  be  defeated.  Let  us  get 
on  with  this  bill.    Let  us  enact  mean- 


ingful legislation  which  will  help  a  city 
like  Chicago  shift  part  of  the  present 
burden  for  maintaining  our  public 
schools'  vocational  education  program 
from  the  real  estate  tax  payer  in  my 
district  to  the  Federal  Government. 
After  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  thousands 
of  families  exercise  their  constitutional 
right  and  move  from  another  State  to 
Illinois.  I  don't  know  why  the  taxpayer 
in  my  district  should  be  forced  to  carry 
the  full  burden  of  providing  education 
for  these  migrant  families.  Once  these 
migrant  families  exercise  their  Federal 
right  to  move  from  one  State  to  another. 
I  believe  the  Federal  Government  should 
assume  part  of  the  cost. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Byrnes]. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  a  little  flabbergasted  by 
some  of  the  rationale  or  logic  that  is  used 
to  oppose  the  Bell  amendment.  I 
thought  that  in  this  day  and  age  we 
were  supposed  to  think  positively  yet  I 
have  never  heard  such  negative  thinking 
as  has  been  expressed  in  opposing  the 
Bell  amendment.  You  do  not  dare 
adopt  something  that  you  believe  in,  we 
are  told.  Those  on  the  other  side  who 
are  against  the  amendment  stand  up  and 
tell  us,  "Oh,  we  are  for  it,  but  we  do  not 
dare  vote  for  it  because  it  might  defeat 
the  bill." 

And  yet.  at  the  same  time  I  think  we 
must  recognize  one  of  the  major  pro- 
grams of  the  administration  is  a  broad 
civil  rights  legislation.  Committees  are 
now  considering  legislation  of  a  broad 
nature.  Are  you  saying  that  this  is  all 
a  useless  gesture  and  that  that  cannot  be 
passed  and,  therefore,  the  committee 
should  stop  considering  it?  Anybody 
who  votes  against  this  amendment  on 
the  rationale  that  we  cannot  have  this 
amendment  because  it  would  kill  the  bill 
might  Just  as  well  say  to  us  and  to  the 
President  and  to  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary — stop  wasting 
your  time  in  trying  to  report  out  a  civil 
rights  bill.  If  a  civil  rights  amendment 
will  kill  this  bill,  how  pray  tell,  can  you 
ever  pass  a  civil  rights  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QuiK]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  must  be 
difllcult  for  many  people  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  In  this  country  to  realize  that 
the  Republicans  are  giving  wholehearted 
and  strong  support  to  the  vocational  ed- 
ucation bill.  They  have  been  trying  to 
claim  all  the  time  that  the  Republicans 
are  obstructionists  But  when  we  have 
a  measure  that  we  believe  in,  we  work  as 
hard  as  we  can  for  that  program.  All  of 
us  on  the  committee  have  taken  that 
positive  position,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
doing  now. 

Last  night  my  phone  was  ringing  from 
people  saying  that  they  heard  that  Re- 
publicans on  the  policy  committee  took 
a  position  in  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion. Evidently,  some  people  started 
spreading  tliat  story  around  to  discredit 
Republicans.  Then  it  is  claimed  that 
because  we  believe  in  equal  rights  for 
people  who  will  utilize  vocational  educa- 
tion, which  Is  a  most  important  thing, 


that  we  really  are  against  the  whole  bill. 
We  have  decided  to  make  this  fight  at  a 
time  when  we  are  strongly  in  support  of  a 
bill.  I  have  indicated  my  support  for 
this  bill.  In  fact,  you  know  of  my  strong 
support  for  the  college  education  bill  and 
nobody  needs  to  wonder  about  that.  I 
have  told  my  fellow  members  on  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  that 
I  am  ready  to  vote  for  a  civil  rights 
amendment  on  that  bill  any  time  because 
I  believe  civil  rights  is  that  important 
this  year.     We  are  going  to  push  it. 

In  the  event  you  people  do  not  see  fit  to 
support  the  Bell  amendment,  we  are  go- 
ing to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  which 
will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder]  so  that  all  can 
be  on  record  today  show  whether  they 
favor  civil  rights  or  not.  The  decision  Is 
1963.  It  cannot  be  put  off  until  some 
other  time.  We  cannot  wait  until  some 
grand  program  is  offered  to  us.  Now, 
today,  at  this  time  we  make  our  decision 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell]  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman  and  col- 
leagues, as  I  said  earlier  during  general 
debate,  when  the  Powell  amendment 
came  up,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  con- 
science. So  all  I  want  to  do  is  to  stand 
here  not  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  or  as  a  Demo- 
crat, not  even  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  just  as  an  American  citizen 
and  to  state  simply  one  or  two  facts. 

The  Powell  amendment  was  Initiated 
back  in  1954.  The  Powell  amendment 
has  passed.  When  I  was  a  fiedgling  Con- 
gressman, I  offered  it,  not  knowing  about 
the  philosophy  of  the  Powell  amendment 
concept  in  full,  to  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. It  passed  this  House  and  the 
other  body  and  became  the  law  of  the 
land.  In  1960  the  Powell  amendment 
passed  this  body.  True,  it  died  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  but  with  this  mani- 
festation by  people  who  belong  to  the 
Rules  Committee  on  the  other  side,  I  do 
not  see  why  it  or  any  other  legislation 
cannot  come  out. 

I  do  not  like  the  word  "phony"  in 
the  world  of  civil  rights.  Civil  rights 
to  me  is  what  Israel  is  to  the  Jew  or  as 
sacred  as  Ireland  is  to  an  Irishman  or 
Catholicism  is  to  a  Catholic.  Civil  rights 
goes  way  beyond  the  matter  of  being 
Republican  or  Democrat.  There  are 
phonies  on  both  sides  of  this  aisle.  We 
all  know  that.  I  have  been  here  20  years. 
So  let  us  not  talk  about  phonies  because, 
if  you  do,  you  will  be  talking  about  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  not  just  one. 

My  committee  is  a  bipartisan  com- 
mittee. We  have  worked  hard  to  whip 
this  legislation  together.  Out  of  our 
committee  we  bring  legislation  after 
legislation  on  a  bipartisan  basis;  anrl 
those  Democrats  on  my  committee  know 
that.  There  are  some  we  cannot  con- 
vert— It  is  true — such  as  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder]  who  Is  go- 
ing to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit.  But, 
we  like  each  other.  There  is  no  finer 
person  than  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Bell].  I  know  him  personally 
and  socially,  he  and  his  wife  and  my  wife 
and  I.  So  let  no  one  say  that  he  is  in- 
sincere. 
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My  concern  Is  this,  that  this  House  Is 
rapidly  beoomlnc  a  second-class  body 
with  a  gwmtag.  massive,  inferiority  com- 
plex. Every  time  anything  comes  up 
we  say.  "The  oClier  body,  the  other  body." 
What  are  we  doing  here?  When  we  go 
home  let  H  be  a  unicameral  body  repre- 
senting a  teKlalative  body,  not  bicameral. 
Let  us  live  up  to  our  own  conscience,  and 
my  conscience  when  I  walk  down  that 
ai&.e  is  going  to  meet  180  million  people. 
20  million  people  black;  and  after  that. 
Crod.  And.  I  am  going  to  vote  my  con- 
science 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
All  time  hM  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  tte  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  BkllI. 

Mr.  BELL.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 

tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  B«li.  and 
Mr.  Pnuaxs. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were— ayes  146. 

noes  194. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
AMXxoMKirr  onxxKD  by  mk.  cahilx 

Mr.  CAHUX.  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cahux  Piig*- 
60.  line  39,  strike  out  "under  public  Buper- 
Tlslon  and  cootrol"  and  Insert  "In  public  or 
other  nonproflt  edncatlonAl  Institutions-. 

Psge  U.  Unm  9  and  8.  strike  out  "other 
public"  and  insert  "public  or  other  non- 
profit". 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  of 
you  who  were  here  when  we  were  talking 
on  the  Wn  win  know  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment.  For  those  who  were  not 
here  let  me  briefly  explain  It.  It  Is  a 
very  unctfflipllcated  amendment.  On 
page  60  of  the  bill  the  definition  given 
of  vocational  education  Is  this :  It  means 
"vocational  or  technical  training  or  re- 
training which  Is  given  In  schools  or 
classes — Including  field  or  laboratory 
work  incidental  thereto— and  these  are 
the  key  words — "under  public  supervi- 
sion and  control  or  under  contract  with 
a  State  board  or  local  educational 
agency." 

This  amendment  would  strike  those 
words  and  It  would  make  the  provisions 
of  this  bill.  If  passed.  appUcable  not  only 
to  pupils  and  students  of  public  li\stitu- 
tlons  but  would  also  make  this  bill  ap- 
plicable to  nonprofit  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  earlier  statement 
to  the  House,  this  would  apply  to  Boys 
Town  and  Moose  Heart  and  Institutions 
like  that,  as  well  as  religious  institutions 
of  all  denominations. 

I  t>Tf*?^  you  all  understand  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment.  Let  me  Just 
say  this  one  word.  I  am  sure  that  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  being  in- 
terested as  he  is  in  the  elimination  of 
discrimination  in  any  guise,  should 
accept  the  amendment. 

Let  me  point  out  that  most  of  these 
private  institutions  are  supported  and  are 
in  existence  today  largely  because  of 
vocations,  and  vocations  do  not  supply 
machinery.     Usually  people  with  voca- 


tions do  not  have  technical  skills.  There- 
fore. I  would  say  to  you  that  if  the  pub- 
lic instituUons  need  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion a  fortiori,  so  do  the  private  institu- 
tions, and  I  would  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  House  and  especially  the  committee 
headed  by  the  eminent  chairman  from 
New  York,  will  accept  this  amendment. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  rl.se  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  with  some  nluc- 
tance  that  I  take  the  floor  to  oppose  the 
amendment  of  my  distinguished  col- 
lettKue  from  New  Jersey.  In  this  in- 
stance I  feel,  however,  that  it  sliould  be 
done  and  that  the  is.sue  should  be  clari- 
fied. 

Unlike  many  other  educational  pro- 
grams the  monoys  under  these  long- 
standing acts  are  allocated  not  to  the 
Institutions  of  leamlriK.  to  the  schools 
themselves,  but  .specifically  to  the  States 
themselves.  If.  indeed,  there  is  merit  to 
the  gentleman's  .•^uBgestlon.  and  I  think 
that  there  Is,  the  remedj*  Is  to  pass  this 
le«islation  as  it  is,  allocate  the  moneys  to 
the  States  and  then  to  make  the  appeal 
for  the  specific  liistitutlons  within  the 
States  to  the  chief  State  school  oCHcer. 

Mr.  CAHILL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  CAHILL.  Will  the  ^rentleman  and 
will  the  committee  explain  whether  or 
not  the  StaU*  of  New  Jersey,  for  example. 
If  granted  funds  under  this  bill  would 
have  a  legal  rifiht  to  in  turn  make  con- 
tributions to  the  parochial  school  system 
of  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
would  have  to  review  tiic  constitutions 
of  the  50  States.  In  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  the  answer  would  t>e  In  the  affirm- 
ative. In  many  other  States.  Indeed 
I  think  the  majority,  the  answer  would 
be  that  their  constitutions  prohibit  it. 
But  the  gentleman's  amendmejnt  will  not 
remedy  the  situation.  I  respectfully 
suggest  to  him  tliat  the  moneys  under 
this  formula  will  go  to  the  States  and 
the  di.sposition  Is  made  there. 

Mr.  CAHILL.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  for  one  question? 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     Yes, 
Indeed. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Will  the  gentleman,  as 
a  member  of  the  committee,  tell  me 
whether  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee and  whether  the  committee  in- 
tended, that  these  fimds  should  be  used 
for  public  and  private  Institutions  alike? 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  answer  that  specifical- 
ly because  I  do  not  think  that  the  Is- 
sue was  raised  In  that  context  for  the 
reason  which  I  am  explalrUng;  the  rea- 
son being  It  did  not  become  an  issue  in 
this  legislation.  I  will  sa>-  to  my  col- 
league, because  the  money  goes  to  the 
State.  There  is  no  opportunity,  as  there 
Is  in  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  to  make  specific  and  categorical  al- 
locations. 

Mr.  POWELL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 


Mr.  POWELL.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  our  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
the  State  and  the  State  alone  Is  the  body 
that  distributes  these  funds.  In  section 
8,  for  example,  on  page  50.  we  find: 

The  term  "vocational  education"  means  to- 
catlonal  or  technical  training  or  retraining 
which  Is  given  In  »cho>,)ls  or  classes  •  •  • 
under  public  supervision  and  control  or  un- 
der contract  with  a  State  board  or  local  edu- 
cational ager.cy.  a 

It  is  up  to  the  State. 
Mr.  CAHILL.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  so  I  may  ask  the 
chairmsm  a  question? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  would  like  to  a&k  why 
on  page  43  of  the  bill  where  you  deal 
with  the  5  percent  and  you  deal  with 
tho.'-e  appropriations  that  go  for  experi- 
mental, developmental  or  pilot  programs 
you  spt^ciflcally  point  out  nonprofit 
aj^encies,  but  In  the  rest  of  the  bill  you 
do  not  spell  it  out.  and  therefore  it 
would  seem  to  me  exclude  it. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
believe  that  tiie  language  which  the 
Chairman  has  Just  read  explains  that 
very  specifically.  li\  other  words,  the 
Stale  IS  at  liberty  under  contract  to 
make  disposition  of  funds  that  the 
gentleman  would  desire.  It  Is  my  con- 
sidered opinion  In  this  context  that  this 
amendment  will  not  achieve  the  gentle- 
m.m's  purpose  and  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CAHILL.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  other  question? 
Mr.   THOMPSON   of   New  Jersey.     I 
yield. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Would  it  not  be  the 
gentleman's  opinion  that  if  this  is  the 
thought  and  this  Is  the  desire  of  the 
committee  that  the  best  way  to  clarify 
It  would  be  to  accept  this  amendment 
and  therefore  make  It  crystal  clear  to 
the  States  that  this  was  the  Intention  of 
the  Congress? 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  of  New  Jersey.  I 
cannot  agree  with  my  distiiiguished  col- 
leag:ue  who  is  a  distinguished  lawyer  as 
well  because  I  do  not  think  his  amend- 
ment Is  designed  in  sufficient  depth  to 
achieve  his  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CahillI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Cahill)  there 
were — ayes  44.  noes  123. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  dis- 
cass  some  of  the  fiscal  aspects  of  this 
bill  On  page  12  of  the  committee  re- 
port we  have  the  figures  to  show  how  it 
Increases  from  $45  million,  on  top  of  the 
ba.sic  $57  million,  for  the  first  fiscal  year, 
to  $90  million,  then  to  $135  million, 
and  then  to  $180  million,  and  so  on. 

Very  frankly,  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  any  program  that  Increases 
this  rapidly,  knowing  that  we  have  the 
problem  of  getting  adequate  teachers. 
However.  I  know  the  committee  has  gone 
into  this  and  I  am  willing  to  accept  their 
Judgment  that  this  can  be  done  and 
leave  the  details  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  be  certain  the  programfi 
will  have  realistic  planning. 
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Tlie  main  fiscal  aspects  I  want  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  are  for  the  record,  and 
also  to  some  of  my  colleagues  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  who  are  concerned  about 
the  budget. 

I  do  recognize  that  this  is  beyond  the 
President's  request  and  the  President's 
budget  to  some  degree.  I  feel,  though, 
that  this  program  is  going  to  do  more  In 
the  way  of  removing  some  of  these  Fed- 
eral expenditures  that  we  have  In  the 
many  areas  where  we  seek  to  coi>e  with 
unemployment  than  any  single  thing  I 
can  think  of.  This  bill  is  directing  our 
attention  to  the  real  economic  problem, 
unemployment.  We  transfer  a  person 
from  the  unemployed  side  of  the  ledger 
to  the  employed  side  and  we  gain  a  tax- 
payer and  lose  a  public  charge.  Our 
society  gains  in  gross  national  product 
and  the  Individual  gains  in  dignity. 

The  primary  thing  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  is  that  this  program  of  voca- 
tional education  conforms  to  the  Re- 
publican position.  This  Is  the  way  to  go 
at  the  unemployment  problem.  The 
costly  proposals  of  the  administration  of 
area  redevelopment,  accelerated  public 
works,  youth  opportunity,  domestic  peace 
corps,  and  trade  adjustment  do  not  hit  at 
the  basic  problem.  And  I  might  add  the 
biRgest  and  most  costly  programs  In  the 
field  of  vocational  education  are  hardly 
ever  mentioned,  the  ones  conducted  by 
the  Military  Establishment,  which  are 
redundant  to  a  large  degree  with  the 
civilian  educational  programs.  These 
administration  proposals  total  up,  ex- 
clusive of  the  military,  to  over  $2  bil- 
lion. 

So  let  me  assure  my  friends  who  are 
concerned  about  the  budget,  that  If  we 
can  hold  the  line  on  these  other  klnis 
of  programs  which  run  up  to  around  $2 
billion  and  which  do  not  reach  In  and  hit 
at  the  problem  of  unemployment,  we  can 
well  spend  one-tenth  the  money  right 
here  and  get  good  results,  and  we  will 
be  almost  $2  billion  closer  to  a  balanced 
budcet. 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  how  many  amendments  are  at 
the  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  no 
amendments  at  the  desk. 

Mr  POWELL.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman. 
if  no  Members  desire  to  offer  further 
amendments,  I  move  that  all  debate  close 
in  5  minutes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr   GuDSERl. 

Mr  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
obvious  reasons  the  Nation's  press  Is  not 
able  to  report  the  partisan  lineups  which 
occur  on  teller  votes.  I  observed  the 
number  of  Democrats  going  through  the 
yea"  line  for  the  Bell  amendment  and 
tlip  number  of  Republicans  going 
thr.)ut,'h  the  "nay"  line  and  would  like  to 
report  the  results  of  that  observation  for 
the  record. 

My    c.iunt    shows    that    142    Republi- 
cans-  

Mr  POWELL.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 

of  order. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     The     gentleman 
will  state  the  point  of  order. 
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Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  beUeve  that  that  can  be  done  under 
the  rules  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
may  not  mention  the  names  of  the 
Members  who  voted. 

The  point  of  order  is  overruled. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Gubser] 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
count  shows  that  142  Republicans  voted 
against  discrimination  and  185  Demo- 
crats voted  for  discrimination. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr 
Weltner]. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
a  distinct  privilege  to  speak  in  support 
of  HJl.  4955  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963.  My  own  State  of  Georgia 
has  made  great  contributions  to  the  Na- 
tion In  this  field.  It  was  Senator  Hoke 
Smith  and  Congressman  Dudley  Hughes, 
both  of  Georgia,  who  authored  the 
Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Act  of  1917. 

The  late  Senator  Walter  George,  of 
Georgia,  was  the  moving  figure  in  the 
George-Barden  Act,  some  30  years  later. 
This  firm  support  for  vocational  educa- 
tion is  continued  by  my  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Phil  Landrum,  of  the  Ninth 
District  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  quote 
briefly  from  a  report  of  a  commission 
that  was  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
equipping  young  people  for  making  a 
living  : 


There  is  a  great  and  crying  need  of  provid- 
ing vocational  education  of  this  character 
for  every  part  of  the  United  States— to  con- 
serve and  develop  our  resources;  to  promote 
a  more  productive  and  prosperous  agricul- 
ture; to  p-event  the  waste  of  human  labor; 
to  supplement  apprenticeship;  to  increase 
the  wage-earning  power  of  our  productive 
workers;  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
trained  workmen;  to  offset  the  Increased  cost 
of  living 


One  would  think  this  written  only  yes- 
terday. Yet,  it  is  contained  in  the  re- 
port of  the  first  Commission  on  National 
Aid  to  Vocational  Education.  Its  date  is 
the  year  1914.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  vo- 
cational education  is  a  continuing 
need.  The  goals  described  in  that  report 
are  more  pressing  today  than  ever — for 
in  1914  there  was  no  such  word  as  "au- 
tomation',  no  such  term  as    'dropout." 

I  need  not  reiterate  what  has  been  so 
ably  stated  today  concerning  the  effects 
of  automation  and  its  great  human  im- 
pact. During  the  last  10  years,  total  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States  rose  by 
11  percent.  There  was  in  this  period  a 
67-percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
professional  and  technical  workers,  a  12- 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  crafts- 
men and  foremen,  and  only  a  4-percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  laborers. 

During  the  past  15  years  the  percent- 
age of  white-collar  workers  rose  from 
35  percent  to  44  percent;  the  percentage 
of  blue-collar  workers  dropped  from  41 
percent  to  36  percent.  It  is  unmistaken- 
ly  true  that  the  economy  of  America  to- 
day demands — not  so  much  strength  as 
skill — not  so  much  brawn  as  training. 

My  own  State  of  Georgia  presents  a 
compelling    example    of    this    change. 


Whereas  we  were  once  overwhelmingly 
rural,  Georgia's  population  is  now  almost 
60  percent  urban.  Wheroas  agriculture 
was  once  the  major  source  of  personal 
income,  today  it  accounts  for  less  than 
7  percent.  And  what  has  happened  to 
Georgia  has  occurred  throughout  the 
United  States,  in  varying  degrees. 

The  categorical  restrictions  in  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  valid  in  the  days  of 
its  passage,  have  long  since  become  out- 
moded. For  instance,  In  my  State,  we 
are  spending  70  percent  of  vocational 
funds  for  agriculture,  a  field  that  pro- 
duces less  than  7  percent  of  personal 
income. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  sound  vocational 
program  must  provide  the  skills  that  are 
needed  today,  and  will  be  needed  to- 
morrow. It  does  little  good  to  train  cab- 
inet makers  when  cabinets  are  made  by 
machines.  It  does  little  good  to  teach 
agricultural  skills,  when  those  skills  will 
not  be  utilized. 

H.R.  4955  has  been  termed  the  most 
significant  legislation  in  this  field  since 
the  Landmark  Act  of  1917.  It  is  signifi- 
cant in  that  it  recognizes  that  times 
have  changed  and  with  them,  the  skills 
modem  industry  demands. 

It  is  significant  in  that  it  removes 
some  of  the  strictures  of  the  Smith - 
Hughes  Act  and  the  George-Barden 
Act — because  it  broadens  the  definition 
of  vocational  agriculture  and  of  home 
economics.  This  bill  seeks  to  train  for 
tomorrow,  not  for  yesterday.  I  would 
commend  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  their  work  in  fashioning  this  pro- 
gram, and  in  drawing  legislation  that  is 
practical,  realistic,  and  effective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  are  ever  to  solve 
our  problems  of  imemployment,  it  will 
not  be  by  increased  or  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits,  but  by  legislation  such 
as  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act,  and  retraining  provisions  such 
as  those  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
and  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  If  we 
are  ever  to  assure  equality  of  opportu- 
nity, then  we  must  first  provide  oppor- 
tunity. That  will  be  done,  not  through 
shortsighted  and  unworkable  expedients, 
but  through  long-term  efforts  such  as 
H.R.  4955. 

Our  world  today  is  far  too  complex  for 
quick  and  easy  solutions.  The  problem 
of  upgrading  skills  will  not  be  accom- 
plished overnight.  But  with  the  passage 
of  this  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  with 
diligent  and  careful  administration  by 
local  school  systems,  it  will  be 
accomplished. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     All    time   has   ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

The  committee  substitute  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
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bill  (HJl.  4965)  to  stren«tiien  and  Im- 
prove Um  quality  ol  vocational  educa- 
tion and  to  frr^*^  the  vocational  edu- 
cation opportunlUea  in  the  Nation,  pur- 
suant to  HOUM  Resolution  469.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrosisment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  SNYDER     Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  Por  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
rise? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill  in  its  present  form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a 
motion  to  recommit  from  a  Member  for 
a  specific  purpose  in  order  when  the 
gentleman  offering  the  motion  is  against 
the  bill  in  lU  entirety? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wUl  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has 
stated  be  Is  opposed  to  the  bill  in  Its 
present  form:  and.  of  course,  the  bill 
that  is  now  before  the  House  is  the  bill, 
as  it  is,  In  its  present  form. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Mr.  SMTSsa  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H-R.  48U,  to  tb«  Conunlttee  on  Education 
&nd  Labor  with  directions  to  report  It  back 
forthwith,  with  the  following  amendment: 
On  page  M,  line  17  (Src  9(a)  ),  strike  out 
the  period  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof,  ":  and", 
and  add  th«  following  new  paragraph 

"(8)  Provldss  that  after  June  30.  lOes.  any 
program  nttlTifl  with  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  ahall  be  operated,  and  stu- 
dents admitted  thereto,  on  a  racially  non- 
dlscrlmlnatorr  basis. ' 

On  page  00.  after  line  16.  Insert  the  heading 
"^fo^^)I8cmI>nIfAT10N"  and  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1917  (relating  to  Tocatlonal  educa- 
tion) la  ■"'«^~«*^  by  Inserting  "tar*  after 
"Sbc.  8"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

'  '(b)  After  June  30.  IMS.  each  State  plan 
shall  require  that  any  vocational  education 
program  aaalsted  with  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  operated,  and  stu- 
dents admitted  thereto,  on  a  racially  non- 
discriminatory basis.' 

"(b)  Section  a08(a)  of  the  VocaUonal  Edu- 
cation Act  of  IMe  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'and'  at  the  end  of  clause  (4) .  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (9) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ';  and',  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"  (6)  after  June  30.  isefi.  proTlde  that  any 
practical  nurae  training  program  assisted 
with  funds  appropriated  under  this  title 
will  be  operated,  and  students  admitted 
thereto,  on  a  racially  nondiscriminatory 
basis.'  " 


On  page  60.  llnf  18,  strike  out  "Src  13" 
and  Insert  In  Iteu  there<-)f  'Sxc   14" 

On  page  61,  line  2,  strike  out  "Ssc  14"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Bwc  15". 

Mr.  SNYDER  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  motion  to  recommit) .  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  this  motion  be  dis- 
pensed with,  with  the  statement  that  this 
is  the  Bell  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  And  that  It  be  con- 
sidered as  read  at  this  point  in  the 
ReroRD? 

Mr.  SNYDER.     Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  grntloman  from  Ken- 
tucky'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered. 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  que.stlon  l.s  on 
the  motion  to  r«:ommlt 

Mr  SNYDER  Mr  Speaker,  on  that 
I  dfmand  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— -yeas  181,  nays  217.  answered 
not  voting  34.  as  follows: 

[Roll   No     115] 

Fvr.ton   Pa 
OeLUtcher 
Oavin 
CJUbert 
Glenn 
Ooodell 
Ooodllng 
Orpen   OrPK 
Ciroaa 
Ororer 
Oubser 
Ourney 
Ha:! 
Halleck 
Ha  I  pern 
Harrison 
Haraba 
Harvey.  Ind 
Harvey    Mich 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Koran 
Morton 
Hosmer 
Hutchinjion 
Jensen 
Jrx'.gnn 
Kara  ten 
Kiistenmeler 
Keith 
Klr.K   N  T 
Kunkel 
Kyi 
Lavrd 
I.iir.rpn 
I.atta 
Lindsay 
lupecumb 
I.loyd 
McClorv 
McCuliix-h 
McDaUe 
Mflr.tlrp 
McLOBkey 
kfiicOresor 
llalUlard 
Mar'lr.,  CaMf 
Uartln.  Nebr 
Ma'^las 
May 
Mlrhel 
WlUlken 
Minliih 
Moore 
Morse 
Morton 
Moeher 
Nel-seii 
Nl« 

Norblad 
O  Hara    111 
O  Kouiikl 
N.\YS-  217 


"present"  1, 


Abe> 

Adair 

▲leer 

▲oderson 

Arends 

Ash  brook 

Auchlnclcas 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baldwin 

Barry 

Bates 

Becker 

Beermann 

Bell 

Bennett   Mich 

Berry 

Betta 

Bolton. 

Frances  P 
Bolton. 

Oliver  r 
Bow 
Brav 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Broomfleld 
Brotrman 
Brown.  Ohio 
Bruce 
Burton 
Byrnes.  Wis 
Cahlll 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clauaer.. 

r>in  H 
fTswtnn    Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conte 
Corbelt 
Cunr.lii^ham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Dacue 
Daniels 
Derounlan 
Devlne 
Dole 
Dwyer 
Ellsworth 
Parbatelt. 
Pali{han 
nndley 
Pino 
Pord 
Foreman 
Frellnghuysen 


Ohmers 

08tert*(f 

Felly 

Pillion 

Pimie 

Powell 

Prtre 

gule 

Rflrl    i:i 

Reld    N  Y 

Relfel 

Reusa 

Rhodes.  Arl/ 

Rlrh 

Rlehlman 

Robls^^n 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo 

R.«jnpy   N  Y 

Roudebtwh 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan   N  Y 

St   Oeorge 

Baylor 

SchaJeberg 

Schenck 

S<-hneet>e!l 

Schwelker 

Jchwengel 

Secreal 

Hennor 

Short 

Shnver 

Sibai 

Slier 

Skublts 

Smith.  Ciilif 

Snyder 

H  printer 

Stafford 

Stliuton 

.su;:ivaii 

T^ft 

TAlcott 

TeaKue.  Calif 

Thonij».>n.  Wu 

To'.!effi"n 

T\ipp«'r 

Utl 

V, ill  Ik 

Weaver 

We.stland 

Whalley 

Wli.irt'in 

Wldnai; 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wi.j>on.  Ii.d 

W;,  dler 

Wrman 

Youi'.ifer 


Aaplaall 

Baker 

Barrett 

Baas 

Beck  worth 

Bennett   PU 

BoKKS 

Boland 

BolUrB 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Bruokit 

Brown.  Calif. 

Bmyhlll    N  C 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Burke 

Burkhalter 

Burlewon 

Byrne   Pa. 

Cameron 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Che'.f 

Clark 

Coolay 

C'orman 

Daddarlo 

Davis,  Oa 

Davis.  Ttnn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

DlngtU 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

DuUkl 

Duncan 

Bdmor.daon 

Edwards 

EUott 

Kverett 

Fallon 

Fascell 

FlnneKftn 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

FoKarty 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prledel 

Pulton   Tern 

Oarmatz 

Oary 

Uathlngs 

Olalmo 

Olbbons 

QUI 

Oonzalex 

Qrabowskl 

Oraiit 

Oray 

Green.  Pa. 

Orimths 

HngHi-.   Oa 


Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Ha&na 

Haofica 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Huddles  ton 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wla. 

Jonas 

Jones   Ala. 

Kartb 

Ke« 

Keogh 

KUgore 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Landrum 

Lankford 

L«ggett 

Lennon 

I.eslnskl 

Libonatl 

L<.^ng.  La 

Long,  Mrt 

McDoweU 

McFall 

McMillan 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Mutsunaga 

Matthews 

Mills 

Monagan 

Montoyu 

Mixirhead 

Morgan 

Moms 

Morrison 

MOKS 

Multer 
Murphy.  Ill 
Murphy.  NY 
Murray 
Nate  her 
Nedzl 

O  Brlen.  N  Y 
OHara.  Mich. 
Olsen,  Mont 
Olson.  Minn 
O  NelU 
Passman 
Piitman 


August  6 

Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Pllchcr 

Poacs 

Poff 

Pool 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

QulUen 

Rains 

Randall 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers.  8  C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney  Pa 

Roosevslt 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan.  Mich. 

St  Germain 

St   Onge 

Scott 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Sickles 

8Uk 

Black 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

Staebler 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor 

Teacue,  Tes. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Ttiompeon,  N  J. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Tuck 

Tuten 

UdaU 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Waffgonner 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

White 

Whltener 

Wlckersham 

Willis 

Wright 

Young 

Zablockl 
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Dlgga 

NOT  VOTING - 

Johansen 
Jones.  Mo 
Kelly 
KUburn 
Knox 

Mard  onald 
Martin,  Mass. 
Mfuder 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  N  Y 
Mlnshall 
U  Urlcn.  i:i 
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Shelley 

Slkes 

Trimble 

Van  Pell 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Whllten 

WiiUams 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
W Instead 


Abbltt 
Addabbo 


Albert 
Andrews 


A.shlev 
Ashmore 


Abernethy 
Baring 
But  tin 

Belrht-r 

u:.iti.ik 

Buckley 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Denfclnskl 

Bvli.s 

FuQua 

GriSln 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  W.illhftusfT  f  T  with  Mr  Shelley 
afi:ai[ist 

Mr  Johansen  fur,  with  Mr  Miller  of  CiiU- 
furiil.i  ftg;ilnst 

Mr    Derwlriskl  fnr   with  Mr   Cramer  against. 

Mr    Ctrimn    fur    with    Mr     Buckley   against. 

M.'  Miller  uf  New  Yurk  r>)r.  with  Mr.  Slkes 
at^  ilnst 

Mr    KUburn  for.  with  Mr    Trimble  ag^alnst. 

M.--     Miiishiill   fur,   with    Mr     Evlns    against. 


Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Battln. 
Mr.    Whltten    with  Mr.   Martin  of 
chusetts. 
Mr.  Wlnstead  with  Mr.  Knox. 
Mr.  WUIlams  with  Mr.  Meader. 
Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 
Mr  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Belcber. 
Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Baring. 
Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  minola. 
Mr    Fuqua  with  Mr.  Vlnaon. 

Mr.  BARRETT  changed  his  vote  from 
"yoa"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  POWELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question   was  taken;   and  there 
were— yeas  378,  nays  21,  not  voting  34 
as  follows:  ' 

[Roll  No.  116] 
YEAS — 378 

Curtln 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Dawson 
E>elsney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounlan 
Devlne 
Dlgga 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dowdy 
Dowzxlnc 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
.   Edmondson 
Edwards 
KlUott 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Fallon 
Parbsteln 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Ftndley 
Flnnegah 
Flno 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Ford 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frtedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Gary 
Oathlnga 
Gavin 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gin 
Glenn 
Oonralea 
Goodell 
Ooodllng 
Orabowskl 
Grant 
Oray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
GrllBths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagan.Oa. 
Hagen.Cailf. 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
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Mallllard 

Marab 

Martin,  Calif . 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlaa 

MatBunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Michel 

Mllllken 


Abbltt 

Abele 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson 

Arends 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Atichlncloss 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass 

Bates 

Becker 

Beckworth 

Bell 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Bennett.  Mich 

Berry 

Betts 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton. 

Frances  P. 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 

B.'ookb 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BrovhlU.  N  C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Burke 

Burkhalter 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa 

Byrnes,  Wu. 

CallUl 

Cameron 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clark 
Cl.m-en, 
Dn  H 
ciiiwsun.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conte 
Cooley 
Cor  bet  t 
'  '.Tman 
Cunningham 
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Hal  pern 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

H&rrlacn 

Haraha 

Harrey,  Ind. 

Harrey,  Mlcb. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

H«bert 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoe^en 

Hoffman 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Hutchlnaon 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennlnga 

Jensen 

Joelaon 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Keogh 

Kllgore 

King.  Calif. 

King.  N.T. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landnim 

LAngen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Leelnaki 

Ubonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDoweU 

McPaU 

Mclntlre 

McLoakey 

MacOregor 

Madden 

Mahon 


Mlnlsh 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mdaber 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy .  HI. 

Murpby,  N.T. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  N.T. 

O'Hara,  m. 

CHara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

ONelU 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Paunan 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pike 

PUchsr 

Pillion 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 


Alger 

Andrews 

Ash  brook 

Asbmore 

Beennann 

Bruee 

Burleson 


PoweU 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rains 

Randall 

Reld.  ni. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Helfel 

Re  UBS 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 
Rooney,  NY. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan.  N.T. 

St.  Oeorge 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Bchwengel 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Sickles 

SUer 

Slsk 

NAYS— 21 

Dom 

Foreman 

Ourney 

HemphlU 

Long,  La. 

McMillan 

Pool 


Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stlnson 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thomberry 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Tuck 

Tlapper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

White 

Whltener 

Wlckersham 

Wldnall 

WlllU 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


Rivers,  S.C. 

Robison 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Snyder 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Watson 


Abernethy 

Baring 

BatUn 

Belcher 

Blatnlk 

Buckley 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Derwlnskl 

■▼Ins 

Puqua 

Orlffln 


NOT  VOnNO — 34 

Johansen 
Jonea,  Mo. 
Kelly 

KUburn 
Knox 

Macdonald 
M&rtln,  Mass. 
Meader 
MUler,  Calif. 
Miller,  N.T. 
MlnshaU 
O'Brien,  ni. 


SheUey 

Slkes 

Trimble 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Whltten 

WilUams 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wlnstead 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  BatUn. 

Colmer  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 
Wlnstead  with  Mr.  Johansen. 
Wmiams  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Whltten  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Uassachu- 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed,  H.R.  4955. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 

setts. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  Evins  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Kllbum. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Orlffln. 

Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Knox. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.   Miller   of   California   with   Mr 
hauser. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.   O'Brien  of   Illinois   with   Mr.   Charles 
H.  WUson. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM   POR   THE 
BALANCE   OF  THE   WEEK 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  majority  leader  as  to  the 
program  for  tomorrow  and  the  balance 
of  the  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  Is  planned  to  take 
up  the  rule  on  HJl.  7824,  which  makes 
in  order  the  consideration  of  the  debt 
limit  bill,  which  we  will  consider  on 
Thursday. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  we  proceed  on  this 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  are  going  to  take 
up  the  rule  tomorrow  but  we  are  not 
going  to  take  up  the  bill. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  that  purpose. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  imtU  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Wall- 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

Mr.VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  today  Is  the  70th  birth- 
day of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  gentieman  from  Texas,  the 
Honorable  Wught  Patman.  Mr.  Patman 
has  served  this  Congress  for  over  35 
years.  After  this  long  period  of  diUgent 
and  vigorous  public  service  he  looks 
younger  and  acts  with  greater  courage 
and  energy  than  many  of  us  who  have 
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been  here  a  much  shorter  period  of  time. 
I  think  It  la  remarkable  that  he  has  been 
able  to  give  ut  this  fine  period  of  service. 
I  certainly  want  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Patmah  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  OONZALEZ  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Texaa. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
real  privilege  to  rise  in  recognition  of 
the  dean  of  the  Texas  delegation,  the 
Honorable  Wmcht  Patman.  Especially 
Is  It  gratlfsrlng  to  me  for  the  main  smd 
simple  reason  that  ever  since  I  was  a 
student  In  high  school,  and  even  before 
then.  I  was  very  much  aware  of  the 
tremendous  contribution  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmawI  had 
made  and  was  In  the  process  of  making 
in  behalf  of  the  Government.  In  behalf 
of  the  recognition  of  the  small  business- 
man, and  in  behalf  of  the  recognition  of 
a  tradition  that  has  been  rooted  In 
American  history. 

Mr.  Patmah  symbolizes  not  only  to 
those  of  us  who  come  from  Texas  but  to 
the  entire  country  the  wholesome  aspects 
of  representative  democracy.  He  has 
taken  on  some  formidable  opposition  at 
times.  Some  of  the  most  powerful  finan- 
cial and  vested  Interests  have  on  various 
and  sundry  occasions  hurled  tremendous 
sums  of  money  against  him  in  his  dis- 
trict seeking  his  defeat,  merely  because 
he  symbollied  this  constant  fight  on  be- 
half of  the  small  businessman,  the  plain. 
average  cltlaen. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Patman  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  processes  of  Amer- 
ican government  which  you  and  I  must 
apply  in  this  day  and  time  He  Is  the 
author  of  a  booklet  that  has  been  used 
extensively,  particularly  In  Texas,  by 
high  school  children,  in  which  questions 
and  answers  relative  to  the  fundamen- 
tals of  American  government  have  been 
very  intelligently  set  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  conclude  by  Invoking 
the  grace  of  the  Almighty  to  give  a  long 
continued  and  fruitful  life  to  our  dis- 
ting\iiahed  dean  of  the  Texas  delegation. 
Wright  Patmah,  of  Patman's  Switch. 
Tex  .  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  Join  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  In  wishing  a  happy 
birthday  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PATMAifl.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  courageous,  one  of  the  most 
industrious,  one  of  the  most  effective 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr    McCor- 

MACKl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker, 
Wright  Patmah  Is  one  of  the  dedicated 
Members  of  the  National  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  is  an  inspiration  to  me 
and  has  been,  for  many  years,  for  his 
dedicated  service,  his  fine,  noble  and 
beautiful  outlook  on  life,  his  courage  and 


his  outstanding  ability  Even  those  who 
disagree  with  him.  and  I  do  not,  for  he 
and  I  have  a  common  outlook  on  legisla- 
tion and  on  the  conduct  of  government, 
have  profound  respect  for  Wright  Pat- 
man.  I  am  indeed  fortunate,  as  are  all 
others  who  enjoy  his  friendship  I  con- 
gratulate Wright  Patman  on  his  birthday 
anniversary  and  extend  to  him  my  very 
best  wishes  for  countless  future  anniver- 
saries. 

Mr  VANIK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Si^eaker 

Mr.  KILOORE.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlem   n  yield  ' 

Mr  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gfiitleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  KTLGORE  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  taking  this  time  to  ex- 
press his  appreciation  for  the  dL-itin- 
guished  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  dean 
of  our  delegation  I  would  like  to  add 
my  voice  to  his  and  that  of  others  in 
sending  our  fondest  and  best  wishes  to 
this  distinguished  American  both  on  the 
occasion  of  his  70th  birthday  and  also  for 
his  great  contribution  to  the  Nation. 

Mr  VANIK  I  thank  the  gentleman 
fi'  m  Texas 

Mr  L^'BONATI  Mr  Speaker,  we  are 
proud  to  congratulate  our  good  friend, 
Wright  Patman  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, on  his  70th  birthday.  The  Mi-m- 
bers  of  the  Illinois  delegation  hold  our 
genial  leader  from  Texas  In  high  regard 
and  manifest  great  admiration  for  his 
exceptional  talents  in  the  field  of  finance. 
His  study  of  Government  monetary 
structures  within  its  agencies  including 
the  finite  operations  of  the  Federal 
Re.serve  have  been  enlightening  to  the 
membership. 

He  has  contributed  much  to  our  un- 
derstanding in  determining  the  fiscal 
problems  confronting  the  Congress,  and, 
as  well,  their  solution  We  are  happy  to 
Join  our  good  wishes  for  health,  happi- 
ness, and  continued  success  in  his  en- 
deavors on  this  day  and  togetiier  with  his 
many  friends  and  loving  family  we  em- 
brace him  in  a  firm  friendship,  wishing 
him  God's  blessings  and  a  long  hfe 

Mr.  HECHLER  I  would  like  to  add 
my  compliments  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr  Patman  1  as  he  celebrates  his 
birthday  today.  Everyone  In  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  is  certainly  grateful 
for  the  outstanding  work  the  gentle- 
man has  done  to  aid  the  economy  of  our 
State  and  Nation  He  is  an  indefatigable 
worker  and  one  of  the  most  thorough 
students  in  this  body  I  congratulate 
him  and  may  his  life  be  a  long  and 
happy  one. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker.  I 
too  would  lll^e  to  add  my  wi.shes  for  a 
happy  birthday  and  aloha  to  a  most 
distinguished  Member  of  Congress,  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman,  dean  of  the 
Texas  delegation  and  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency 

Congressman  Patman  has  been  an 
acknowledged  leader  in  Congre.ss  for 
many  years  In  fact,  he  was  already  a 
famous  man  when  I  was  still  a  student 
in  high  school  His  name  was  an  oft- 
repeated  one  in  connection  with  Ameri- 
can politics  and  Federal  legislation  even 


in  the  remote  Pacific  Paradise.  To  meet 
him  and  to  serve  with  him  In  this  great 
body,  therefore,  have  meant  to  me  an 
honor  and  privilege.  Even  in  the  short 
time  that  I  have  been  in  Congress.  I  have 
benefited  from  his  wise  counseling  and 
personal  interest  As  Hawaii's  Repre- 
sentative and  as  a  friend.  I  Join  the 
others  in  wishing  Congressman  Patman 
good  health  and  happiness  in  the  years 
ahead  and  look  forward  to  his  continued 
leadership  in  the  affairs  of  our  great 
Nation. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  with  reference  to 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
LiBONATi'.  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  both  Houses  of  this 
Congress  to  express  my  feelings  on  the 
death  of  Philip  L  Graham,  the  brilliant 
and  forceful  president  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  Co  .  and  one  of  the  enlightened 
and  progressive  luminaries  in  American 
journalism. 

We  are  all  .saddened  by  the  untimely 
passing  of  this  great  lawyer-Joumallst- 
buslness  executive,  whose  dynamism  not 
only  led  him  to  make  significant  contri- 
butions to  inU'Ulgent  and  masterful 
newspaper  publishing,  bringing  the 
Washington  Post  to  the  pinnacle  among 
American  newspapers  with  an  Interna- 
tional reputation,  but  to  range  beyond 
the  daily  editions  into  the  relatively 
newer  communications  media  of  radio, 
television,  and   weekly  news  magazines. 

Mr  Graham  was  the  champion  of  free- 
dom in  intellectual  thought,  and  he  en- 
couraged diversity  of  ideas  in  the  edi- 
torial opinions  of  the  communications 
media  under  his  direction  on  interna- 
tional, national,  and  local  matters.  He 
believed  intensely  and  passionately  In 
causes  and  programs,  not  In  political 
parlies  and  party  lines,  and  the  media 
under  his  command  very  often  were  at 
odds  with  prevailing  popular  opinion  as 
It  editorialized  and  supported  such 
cau.ses  and  programs  Always  fair.  Mr. 
Graham  saw  to  it  that  the  opponents' 
objections,  ideas,  and  rea.soning  were 
given  liberal  space  both  in  the  news 
columns  and  Letters  to  the  Editor" 
column  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Wa.shincton  Post,  for  he  genuinely  and 
dfeply  believed  with  Voltaire  that  "I 
wholly  disagree  with  what  you  have  to 
.say  but  will  defend  to  the  death  your 
rik^K*  to  sav  It 


Mr.   Speaker.   I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Mr.  Graham  and  correspond- 
ing with  him  on  National  Capital  affairs, 
and  always  found  his  counsel  to  be  most 
helpful   and   illuminating.     His  address 
last  October  10  to  the  25th  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  Washington  Building  Con- 
gress which  I  inserted  in  the  Congrxs- 
sioNAL  Record  on  October  11,  contained 
the   best,   clearest,  and  most  common- 
sense  statements  that  I  have  read  on  the 
Nation's  Capital  since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1953.     This  capital  city  of  the 
Nation  has  certainly  benefited  from  Mr. 
Graham's  brilliance,  perspective,  wisdom! 
sage  advice,  and  wholehearted  support 
of  just,   humane,   and  material .  causes 
and  programs. 

I  know  I  express  the  sentiments  of 
my  colleagues  when  I  say  that  PhlUp 
Graham  has  left  the  Washington  Post 
with  a  great  legacy  In  the  truest  and 
finest  sense  of  American  free  joumaUsm, 
and  we  trust  that  his  successors  will  see 
to  it  that  the  Washington  Post  will  con- 
tinue to  remain  as  a  guiding  beacon  of 
re.sponsible  Journalism  for  other  great 
dailies  throughout  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  editorial  on  Mr.  Graham  from 
yesterday's  Washington  Sunday  Post: 
Philip  L.  Obaham 
PhUlp  L.  Graliam,  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington   Post    Co..    would    have    ezceUed    in 
whatever   field  commanded  hla  energy  and 
ability.    He  chow  Journalism,  and  leaves  as 
his  legacy  an   Independent  newspaper  with 
an   international   reputation,  an   imprcMlve 
range  of  actilevementa  in  public  service  and 
a  h(j6t  of  memories  of  a  gallant  figure     It  is 
a  legacy  that  will  endure. 

To  his  associates  on  this  newspaper,  Ifr 
Graham  was  as  much  a  friend  as  an' em- 
ployer. There  was  no  detaU  of  Journaliam 
he  regarded  as  too  trifling  to  engage  hla 
sympathetic  attention  and  no  peraon  beyond 
reach  of  his  concern.  His  rangy  figure  and 
qulcltBiiver  wit  were  as  familiar  a  part  oC 
our  enterprise  as  the  fonU  of  type  In  our 
composing  room.  In  aU  that  he  dealt  with 
at  the  WachUigton  Poet  and  lU  ralatad  ven- 
turefl.  he  was  broadly  liberal,  eminently  prac- 
tical and  endowed  with  an  Intuitive  grasp 
or  coming  needs. 

Tr-ilned  as  a  lawyer.  Mr.  Graham  served 
as  law  secretary  to  both  Mr.  JusUce  Frank- 
furter and  Mr.  Justloe  Reed;  he  never  lost 
his  concern  with  law  and  Justice— <»  a  ca- 
pacity fur  generous  anger  when  either  was 
ignored  After  rising  from  private  to  major 
111  the  Army  Air  Force,  he  returned  to  the 
Capit.ii  after  the  war  and  gave  his  fiUl  ener- 
gies to  the  Washington  Poet.  The  recwd 
speaks  for  Itself. 

I"  1946.  Mr.  Graham  became  publisher  of 
a  newspaper  then  ranked  third  in  circula- 
tion In  Washington  and  that  Incurred  drain- 
ing deilclts.     In  collaboration  with  Kugene 
Meyer,  Mr.  Graham  gave  a  secure  foundaUon 
^  the  Post.     A  new  plant  was  built,   the 
nmes-Herald    purchased,    and    a    television 
and    radio     division.     Including    WTOP    in 
Washington  and  WJXT  In  JacksonvUle.  was 
formed.    Tiie  partnership  of  Mr.  Meyer  and 
Mr.   Graham    transcended   normal    buslnev 
relations  and  family  Ues;   there  was  a  fra- 
ternal afBnlty  between  two  persons  of  oom- 
p.cmentary    character    whose    closeness   as- 
sured   executive    continuity   when,   in    1959. 
Mr    Meyer  died. 

Growth  continued  In  recent  years  as  the 
1  ost  expanded  its  facilities,  acquired  News- 
week .md  Art  News,  and  established  a  news 
Mrvice  In  partnership  with  the  Los  Angeles 
iime.s.  The  range  of  Mr.  Graham's  interest 
and  acquaintanceship  was  extraordinary,  and 


though  his  contrlbuUon  of  signed  articles 
was  infrequent,  his  suggestions  were  not 
They  gave  depth  and  authority  to  much  that 
appeared  under  the  name  of  others.  If  the 
Post  today  Is  both  prosperous  and  influen- 
zal, a  fuU  measure  of  credit  is  owed  to 
Philip  L.  Graham. 

His  country  and  city  commanded  much  of 
his  time.  Through  his  father,  who  was  an 
influential  State  senator  in  Florida  Mr  Gra- 
ham early  in  life  acquired  an  insight  Into 
the  skills  of  politics.  He  could  combine 
moral  courage,  wit.  and  tact  in  dealing  with 
others,  and  his  ability  profited  a  bewildering 
diversity  of  causes— everything  from  the  Ad- 
vertising Council,  the  United  Givers  Fund 
the  Federal  City  Council,  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  and  George  Wash- 
Uigton  University  to  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp. 

Mr.  Graham  Invested  the  full  capacity  of 
his  mind  and  heart  in  anything  that  deeply 
moved  and  interested  him.  He  was  not  a 
person  given  to  qualified  commitments  to 
his  country,  his  enterprise,  or  his  friends  It 
was  this  quality  that  precipitated  the  illness 
that  led  to  his  death. 

Our  sense  of  loss  is  total;  he  was  a  man 
neither  easUy  forgotten  nor  found  again 
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in  Chief,  U.S.  Strike  Command  Gen 
Earle  Wheeler,  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Army' 
and  key  members  of  their  staffs,  actively 
inspecting,  examining  and  evaluating 
our  personnel  and  equipment  under  real- 
istic battlefield  conditions.  Our  able 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Cyrus  Vance,  and 
key  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  were  in  the  area  vig- 
orously carrying  out  their  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

I  feel  that  I  should  report  to  Congress 
that  our  Forces  are  ably  led,  adequately 
equipped,  and  sufficiently  trained  to  give 
a  fine  accounting  for  themselves  should 
the  need  arise.  I  hope  that  Americans 
as  well  as  our  enemy,  will  not  be  misled 
by  inadequate  newspaper  reporting. 


PHILIP  GRAHAM,  1915-63,  SHAPER  OF 
OUR  NATIONAL  CHARACTER 


OPERATION  SWIFT  STRIKE 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  returned  from  a  2-day  Inspection 
trip  of  Operation  Swift  Strike  in  down 
In  the  Carolinas.  When  I  returned  home 
last  night  I  was  surprised  and  shocked 
to  see  a  story  in  the  Washington  Post 
attributed  to  the  Associated  Press  that 
gives  what  I  consider  to  be  a  mistaken 
Impression  of  this  combined  military 
training  operation  involving  100  000 
men. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  report  to  the 
Members  of  this  House,  as  a  trained  ob- 
server of  military  operations,  I  think 
Operation  Swift  Strike  m  is  not  only 
excellently  planned  but  has  been  superb- 
ly executed.  Our  soldiers,  officers,  and 
men  participating  In  this  realistic  op- 
eration show  that  they  are  well  trained, 
well  directed,  and  are  doing  their  jobs 
enthusiastically. 

I  want  to  remind  those  who  would 
dwell  upon  a  few  accidents  such  as  a 
fallen  bulldozer  and  a  couple  of  jeeps 
that  came  to   the  ground  without  the 
benefit  of  parachutes,  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  equipment  air-dropped  into 
this  operation  landed  intact  within  the 
drop  sones  and  that  the  fighting  capa- 
bilities of  our  soldiers  were  not  Impaired 
by  the  small  amount  of  accidents  that 
occurred.    It  Is  my  belief  that  the  In- 
jury rates  of  the  parachutists  were  ex- 
tremely low  in  this  very  realistic  mili- 
tary operation.    I  believe  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  our  Armed  Forces 
as  they  have  been  displayed  in  this  train- 
ing operation  in  the  Carolinas. 

Americans  should  be  assured  that  their 
top  military  and  civilian  leaders  have 
been  diligently  examining  the  state  of 
training  and  readiness  of  our  Armed 
Forces  during  this  arduous  test.  I  ob- 
served  Gen.   Paul   Adams,   Commander 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moorhxad] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
stunned  by  the  unexpected  death  of  a 
close  personal  friend,  PhUip  L.  Graham 
last  weekend.    His  passing  Is  not  only  a 
deep  loss  to  all  of  us  who  loved  him  but 
also  a  temporary  setback  for  the  defense 
of  a  free  society. 

Phil  was  one  of  those  few  people  who 
cared  deeply  about  Ideas  and  handled 
them  with  both  skill  and  pleasure.    He 
once  said,  "I  am  Insatiably  curious  about 
the  state  of  our  world."  and  this  attitude 
seemed  to  motivate  him  toward  the  field 
of  communications.    Phil  felt  deeply,  I 
think,  that  democracy  can  fall  when  a 
government  fails  to  explain  Itself  thor- 
oughly and  candidly  to  Its  citizens  and 
that  success  rests  upon  the  newspmiers  to 
Interpret  what  the  government  Is  saying. 
As  an  influential  shaper  of  our  national 
character,  Phil  attempted  continually  to 
determine  the  quality  of  life  In  the  so- 
ciety he  served.    He  regarded  his  read- 
ers as  free  persons  who  need  to  be  in- 
formed, not  as  objects  of  propaganda. 
We  shall  all  miss  this  man.  "a  man  neith- 
er easily  forgotten  nor  found  again." 

Those  who  knew  Phil  Graham  will  find 
that  the  August  12  Issue  of  Newsweek 
captured  some  of  his  greatness  In  an  ar- 
ticle which  I  ask  leave  to  extend  below : 
Philip  l.  Graham,  1915-63 
A  few  short  months  ago,  Philip  Leslie  Gra- 
ham,  the   controlling  voice   and   informing 
spirit  of  this  magazine,  spoke  about  himself 
to  a  group  of  Newsweek  editors  and  corre- 
spondents.    "I  came  to  Journalism  quite  by 
chance,"  he  said,  "from  another  ancient  and 
honorable  calling — that  of  the  law.     It  is 
said — In  explanation  of  the  inner  torment 
of  that  minority  of  very  good  lawyers — that 
the  law  is  a  Jealous  mistress. 

"No  doubt  that  is  a  true  statement  of 
what  stretches  good  men  who  engage  In  any 
precariously  Intellectual  vocation.  When  I 
think  of  a  few  serious  Journalists  I  have 
known,  I  know  that  the  Jealoiu  demands  of 
excellence  In  our  calling  have  borne  down 
on  them  heavily  and  deeply  while  also  ele- 
vating and  enlarging  them. 
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"I  am  lna»tUbl7  curloua  about  the  atate  of 
our  world.  I  r*T«l  in  tti«  recitation  of  the 
dally  and  wklj  grut  of  Journalism 

"Much  of  It,  of  oourae.  la  pure  chaff.  But 
no  one  yet  haa  been  able  to  produce  wheat 
without  cbaff.  And  not  even  such  garruioua 
romantic*  aa  Fidel  Caatro  or  such  tra:.Bcend- 
ent  spirits  aa  Abraham  Llnco  n  can  prodxire 
a  history  which  does  not  reat  on  a  founda- 
tion of  tMUum  and  detail — and  even  sheer 
drudgery. 

"So  let  ua  drudge  on  about  our  Ineacapabljr 
Unpoaalbla  task  of  providing  every  week  a 
'  rst  rough  draft  of  a  history  that  will  r.pver 
be  completed  about  a  world  we  can  never 
understand" 

To  the  many  who  will  hold  his  memory 
dear,  thla  la  ptire  "Phil."  When  he  spoke,  he 
had  a  wit  which  could  dUaolve  pomp>oeity 
and  llKhtan  t«dlum:  a  high  seriousness 
which  could  endow  the  most  trivial  prob- 
lem with  dignity;  a  certitude  that  stemmed 
from  an  Inatlact  for  the  highest  standards, 
a  sympathy  which  extended  to  the  great  and 
to  the  weak  alike.  He  was  always  electric, 
with  a  kind  of  complex,  stormy  humanity 
that  aomehow  led  him,  last  Saturday  after- 
noon, to  taka  hla  life  at  his  farm  In  Virginia. 
Just  a  short  drive  from  Washington.  D  C  . 
wnre   his  carter   in    law   and    let. em    began 

Waahinfton  waa  Mr  Graham's  city  It 
was  there.  In  1940.  that  he  married  Katharine 
Meyer,  daushtar  of  the  late  Eugene  Meyer. 
who  then  ownad  the  Washington  Post  It 
was  there  they  raised  their  four  children 
In  the  23  years  be  lived  In  Washington,  he 
s  .w  It  chai  ge  from  a  national  capital  which 
was  Just  one  among  many  to  the  prime 
center  of  political,  economic,  and  military 
might  In  the  world.  When  he  visited  News- 
week's  weekly  editorial  meetings  In  New 
York,  he  always  conveyed  a  sense  of  high 
excitement  about  the  power  and  responsi- 
bility that  he  lived  with. 

Mr.  Oraham  came  to  Washington  by  way 
of  Terry,  8.  Dak.,  where  he  was  born;  Florida 
where  he  grew  up  and  went  to  high  school 
and  college,  and  Cambridge.  Mass  .  where  he 
attended  Barvard  Law  School  and  became 
president  of  the  Law  Review.  This  dutlnc- 
tlon  led  him  to  serve  as  law  secretary  to  both 
Justice  Stanley  Reed  and  Justice  FeMx 
Frankfurter.  In  194«.  Mr  Oraham  became 
publUher  of  the  Washington  Post.  Behind 
him  were  4  years  In  the  Army  and  a  Legion 
of  Merit  for  his  service  In  the  Pacific. 

Working  with  Mr.  Meyer.  Mz  Graham  built 
the  Post  Into  one  of  the  moet  prosperous  and 
Influential  newspapers  in  the  country. 
Though  he  had  no  journalistic  experience 
before,  he  had  a  natural  and  extraordinary 
feel  for  news,  as  well  as  a  business  sense 
which  led  him  to  a  widening  series  of  am- 
bitious and  successful  ventures.  A  new  plant 
for  the  Poet  was  built  In  1951.  the  Times- 
Herald  was  purchased,  a  radio  and  television 
division  was  established,  and  in  1961  News- 
week was  added  to  the  organization.  Mure 
recently,  Mr.  Oraham  acquired  Art  News  and 
Portfolio  and  launched  a  news  service  with 
the  Los  Angelee  Tlmee. 

But  these  activities  consumed  only  a  part 
of  Mr.  Oraham '8  restless  energies  Over  the 
years  be  gave  himself  to  a  great  variety  of 
private  and  public  causes.  In  an  unofOclal 
way  be  plunged  deeply  Into  the  political  and 
diplomatic  Ufe  of  the  Nation.  To  list  his 
friends  In  Oovemment — not  to  speak  of 
business,  the  professions,  and  the  arts — 
would  be  to  sound  a  rollcall  of  almost  all  who 
are  distinguished  In  American  life.  In- 
formed of  his  death  as  he  cruised  on  the 
Honey  Fitz,  President  Kennedy  made  the 
statement:  "The  death  of  Philip  Graham 
is  a  rerloua  loss  to  all  who  knew  and  ad- 
mired his  Integrity  and  ability.  It  Is  a  per- 
sonal loss  to  me  and  all  of  bis  friends.  He 
was  a  distinguished  publisher,  a  man  whose 
quiet  and  eflectlTe  leadership  contributed  so 
much  to  this  community  and  bis  Nation. 
He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  of  us." 


Philip  Oraham  wl'.l  be  mlsaed  by  ail  but 
there  la  a  special  polgnance  to  the  f^riet  tf 
those  who  knew  him  long  and  Intimately 
Aa  the  Washington  Post,  which  Wiia  -so  nui -h 
a  part  of  his  life  sa'.d  'Mr  Graham  invested 
the  full  capacity  of  hla  mind  and  heart  In 
anything  that  deeply  m'lved  and  Interested 
him  He  waa  not  a  person  given  to  qualified 
commitments  to  hU  country  his  enterprise, 
or  his  frlend.s 

■  Our  sense  of  lc«a  Is  total,   he  was  a  man 
neither  easily  forgotten  nor  found  again." 


RETIRKMPLNT  FOR  CIVIL  SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES  AFTER  30  YEARS 
WITHOUT  RFX)l'CTlUN  IN  AN- 
NUITY 

Mr  AI  BERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmoLLs  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  !Mr  MitltfrI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
R'coRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  Is  th»re 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    MUI.TF-Jl      Mr    Spe\kor    the  fol- 
lowing IS  a  statement  that  I  submitted 
to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee in  support  of  the  proposal  to  allow 
civil    service    emplove"s    ti    retire    after 
30  years  without  a  reduction  :n  annuity 
and  without  reu  ird  to  aiie 
ST^TCMEN^    or    H'l*      Ar«AH*M     J      MuiTcm. 
Democrat      r  Nrw  Yosjc    Bcroae  the  Post 
Omcx  AND  CivTi.  Service  Si'dcommittex  on 
Civu.  StRviCE  ON  Civi     -Snivici  RrTiRrMorr 
After   3C    YtARS     Sermce.    Jilt   31     1963 

Mr    Ch/ilrman    I  would  like  to  express  my 

appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  8p>eak  In 
support  of  the  Iegl.sl\tlon  before  you  to  al- 
low civil  Fcrvlcp  retirempnt  on  a  full  annuity 
after   30   years   of   service 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  Introduced 
1  <.  1  '  on  rn  .imTid  the  Civil  .SiTvice  Retire- 
ment Act  to  allow  employees  to  retire  at  any 
a 'e  after  30  years'  service  without  rrductlon 
of  benefit.':  This  year  I  Introduced  H  R  718 
and  HR  719  to  this  effect  which  are 
presently   before   this   committee 

Although  the  bills  I  Introduced  carry  no 
minimum  age  and  would  allow  Federal  em- 
ployees with  30  years  of  service  to  retire  at 
any  age.  I  would  also  like  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  other  bills  before  this  committee 
to  allow  full  annuities  to  30-year  employees 
Hi  a^e  55  I  wuuld  preftr  to  see  one  of  my 
own  bills  e::.ict-cl  hut  I  realize  that  they  face 
stronger  oppotltlon  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  than  the  age  55  bills  Since  the 
latter  bills  obviously  have  much  better 
pro8f>ects  for  approval,  I  am  most  happy  to 
lend  them  my  full  and  complete  support 

These  bills  carry  on  a  gradually  evolved 
pr(X-eBs  of  llberalizlntt  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  to  make  It  a  more  effective  In- 
strument In  attracting  and  holding  capable 
workers  In  the  P'ederal  service  When  'he 
Retirement  Act  wa«  first  en.icted  in  1920  It 
carried  no  provision  for  early  retirement 
The  law  waa  amended  In  1930  to  allow  for 
optional  retirement  2  years  before  the  re- 
quired age  It  was  later  amended  In  1942  to 
provide  a  reduced  annuity  at  age  55  with  an 
actuarial  reduction  of  approximately  6  5  per- 
cent of  the  annuity  for  each  year  the  em- 
ployee wii-s  under  60  years  of  ai<e  This  ac- 
tuarial reduction  was  l^.self  reduced  to  3 
percent  a  year  In  1948  and  a^^aln  to  the  pres- 
ent 1  percent  a  year  In   1956 

The  present  bills,  then,  would  carry  out 
this  process  of  liberalizing  the  law  by  elimi- 
nating the  reduction  in  the  annuity  alto- 
gether,  and   bills  of   the    type    which   I   have 


o.tiiKlu  '!■;  vk  lU'd  In  addition  do  away  with 
the  a  e  55  requirement  to  allow  a  full  an- 
nuity after  30  \ears  of  .service 

I  do  not  think  that  this  Is  .such  a  tre- 
mendous change  In  the  law  Its  actuarial 
cost  Is  only  sixteen  one-hundredths  of  1 
percent  of  payroll  Moet  employees  who  re- 
in.iln  In  service  for  30  yeirs  W"Uld  not  exer- 
cl.";e  the  option  it  offers  to  retire  early.  Just 
n.s  moft  do  n'lt  exercise  the  pre.sent  option 
(Jnly  about  8  percent  of  tho.se  eligible  to 
retire  before  a^e  60  with  30  years'  service  are 
doing  so  The  chani»e  made  by  these  pro- 
p<jsal»  eliminating  the  1  percent  a  ye:ir  re- 
duction— would  ni  t  be  enough  of  an  induce- 
ment to  incre   re  this  ra'e  subst  intl.illy 

At  the  same  time,  the  proposals  would  Im- 
prove the  retirement  system  considerably  for 
I  hose  who  have  good  reiisons  to  retire  before 
iiK^  65  The  majority  of  those  who  retire 
.liter  30  years'  service  before  age  60  do  so 
for  reasons  of  HI  health  or  Inability  to  keep 
p. ice  with  their  duties  It  lb  an  unfair 
peruilty  to  reduce  the  retirement  benefits  of 
th-^se    workers    aa    the    present    law    requires 

Moreover,  I  feel  that  the  ctwt  argument 
agilnst  these  bills  has  been  overemphasized 
It  iH  true  that  the  cost  to  the  retirement 
.s'. stem  will  be  Increiuied  slightly.  But  It 
IS  a'.so  true  that  the  Go\ernment  will  benefit 
from  many  of  these  early  retirements  In  a 
number  of  ways  They  will  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  replace  older  In  some  cases  par- 
tially disabled  workers  with  younger,  more 
vigorous  w  irkers  Tliese  younger  workers 
will  In  alm<ist  all  cases  be  paid  le?s  than  their 
pr,  ,|e -cssors  for  perfornilnt?  the  s  ime  duties 
And  even  In  the  case  of  those  older  workers 
who  retire  to  take  another  Job.  the  G<^)vern- 
ment  Is  going  to  realize  some  return  of  Its 
funds  In  the  form  of  Income  tax  that  they 
will  pay  on  their  combined  salaries  and  re- 
tirement benefits  y 

I  believe  that  these  amendments  for  full 
annuities  after  30  years  of  service  with  or 
without  the  age  55  requirement — would  Im- 
prove the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  con- 
siderably at  very  little  cost.  They  would 
Improve  the  situation  of  those  choosing  to 
retire  before  age  60  and  they  would  benefit 
the  Government,  first,  by  making  It  possible 
to  replace  workers  who  are  partially  disabled 
or  who  have  slowed  down  In  their  work,  and 
secondly,  by  llt>erallzlng  the  retirement  sys- 
tem so  that  It  would  become  a  more  efTectlve 
Instrument  for  recruiting  capable  people  Into 
the  Federal  service. 
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CRISIS  FOR  COTTON 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr  SiskI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneoos  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
explained  briefly  the  crisis  facing  our  en- 
tire cotton  industry  and  why  if  we  fail 
to  enact  the  Cooley  bill.  HR.  6196.  the 
virtual  destruct  on  of  the  Industry  will 
jeopardize  many  other  parts  of  our 
agriculture  and  industry.  I  presented 
telegrams  in  strong  support  of  the  Cooley 
bill  from  the  director  of  the  California 
D  -partmcnt  of  Agriculture  and  from  the 
general  manager  of  the  firm  marketing 
onc-thlrd  of  the  cotton  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia. Labor  and  coiisumers  have  an 
equal  stake  in  stabilizing  the  cotton  in- 
du-btry. 

That  organized  labor  recognizes  this  is 
.shown  by  the  following  telegram  I  have 
JU.SL     received    from    Mr.    William    R- 


CRear.  secretary  of  the  Central  Labor 
Council  of  Fresno  and  Madera  Counties, 

Calif.: 

I  Tkesho.  Caijy. 

Hon   B.  F.  Sisk:        ' 

Central  Labor  Council  of  ntmno  and  Ma- 
dera Counties  AFL-CIO  went  on  reoord  Au- 
gust a  urging  you  to  support  HJl.  6106.  the 
Cooley  cotton  bill.  The  cotton  indtutry  un- 
der present  legislation  would  reduce  acreage 
which  will  cause  additional  \inemployment. 
The  Cooley  bill  provides  price  protection  for 
small  growers  but  slmuItaneouBly  larger 
growers  would  take  a  price  cut  under  in- 
creased acreage.  The  cut  pliu  the  equaliza- 
tion fee  provided  In  the  bill  would  cause  fair 
competition  and  Increase  consumption,  "me 
council  believes  that  all  of  California  would 
benefit  by  passage  of  H H.  6196. 

W.  R.  O'Reas, 
Secretary,  Central  Labor  Council  of  Fres- 
no and  Madera  Counties. 


OLDER   AMERICANS  ACT  OP  1963 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogartt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  thla  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FOOARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  my  bill  to  be  known 
as  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1963. 
Its  stated  purpose  is: 

To  provide  assistance  In  the  development 
of  new  or  Improved  programs  to  help  older 
persons  through  grants  to  the  States  for 
community  planning  and  servlcee  and  for 
training,  through  research,  development,  or 
training  project  grants,  and  to  establish 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  an  operating  agency  to 
be  designated  as  the  Administration  of 
Aging. 

With  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  I 
must  express  my  deep  concern  that  ac- 
tion has  been  so  long  delayed  in  an  area 
so  vital  to  the  social  and  economic  status 
of  the  Nation's  18  million  persons  over 
age  65.    It  is  my  honest  conviction  that 
few  issues  have  come  before  the  Con- 
gress that  have  such  a  great  potential, 
not  only  for  the  individuals  affected  by 
the  legislation  but  also  for  the  Nation 
that  can  only  benefit  from  the  untapped 
manpower  reserve  that  is  represented 
among  the  ranks  of  our  older  citizens. 
The    Older    Americans    Act   has    six 
major  titles,  each  of  which  is  designed 
to   Implement    the   findings   of   almost 
3,000  delegates  who  participated  in  the 
White   House  Conference  on  Aging  in 
January    1961.     In    addition,    this    biU 
represents  the  considered  judgment  of 
Informed  leaders  in  the  field  of  aging 
throughout  the  country. 

I  cannot  recall  introducing  a  bill  that 
so  nearly  represents  a  mandate  of  the 
people.  Associations  of  retired  persons. 
community  leaders.  labor  organizations, 
national  voluntary  agencies,  State  rep- 
resentatives, and  private  citizens  have 
all  documented  the  need  for  such  a  pro- 
gram and  indicated  their  support  and 
wholehearted  cooperation  In  assisting  in 
>ts  Implementation. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  inventory  the 
action  that  has  been  so  desperately 
needed  to  meet  our  responsibility  as  a 


nation  to  Its  older  citizens.  I  say 
again  as  I  did  when  I  introduced  a  bill 
2  years  ago  recommending  a  Commis- 
sion on  Aging,  "I  marvel  at  the  paUeiKse 
and  loyalty  of  a  group  of  persons  so  long 
neglected  or  ignored." 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  the  Members 
of  this  House  that  unless  deserving  ciU- 
zens  receive  fair  and  equitable  treatment 
through  established  channels  of  legisla- 
tion and  communication  they  are  forced 
to  submit  to  the  pressiu-es  of  leaders 
who  frequently  exploit  them  as  a  group 
for  personal  or  political  purposes. 

My  bill  will  make  financial  assistance 
and  support  available  for,  first,  commu- 
nity planning;  second,  research  and  de- 
velopment projects;  and,  third,  training 
projects. 

In  each  of  these  areas  the  funds  will 
assist  in  strengthening  and  expanding 
programs  at  the  State  and  local  levels, 
primarily  where  these  older  persons  are 
living  and  where  the  greatest  good  can 
be  accomplished  with  the  least  cost  to 
the  taxpayer. 

I  am  mindful  that  there  are  those  who 
would  prefer  to  see  a  bill  defeated  rather 
than  lose  control  of  a  program  they  pres- 
ently administer.  This  must  not  happen 
to  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Its  Impor- 
tance transcends  petty  personal  interests 
or  motives  and  deals  directly  with  an 
Issue  that  each  one  of  us  must  face 
squarely  and  honestly. 

Time  Is  very  much  of  the  essence,  and 
to  enact  such  legislation  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  will  require  a  concerted 
effort  of  all  who  believe  in  the  dignity 
and  Independence  of  their  fellow  man. 

I  ask  your  support  of  this  legislation 
that  will  overcome  the  status  of  the  old- 
er American  as  a  second-class  citizen 
and  will  elevate  him  to  his  rightful  place 
as  citizen  first  class. 
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fighting  for  them,  we  Americans  bring  in 
mercenaries  to  do  our  hard  and  humble 
work.  I  hope  we  may  not  be  overwhelmed 
one  day  by  people  not  too  proud  or  too  lazy 
or  too  Boft  to  bend  to  the  earth  and  pick 
up  the  things  we  eat. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  this  is  a 
country  which  has  a  strong  feeling 
against  mercenaries.  Let  us  not  extend 
PubUc  Law  78;  we  do  not  need  merce- 
naries In  this  country. 


AUTOMATION  WILL  ELIMINATE  DO- 
MESTIC JOBS— THE  BRACERO 
HELPS    OUR    DOMESTICS 


WETBACK  LABOR 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Ctonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  I  was  astounded  to  hear  that  some 
kinds  of  work  are  "cruel,  undesirable, 
un-American."  I  was  even  more  amazed 
to  hear  that  any  kind  of  migrant — even 
a  Congressman  or  baseball  player- 
should  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
constant  travel  and  hard  work. 

These  words  are  hard  to  take  for  me. 
I  always  understood  that  Americans  take 
pride  in  work,  even  glorify  It.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  I  think  that  we  ought  to 
take  a  serious  look  at  words  which  pro- 
claim that  certain  kinds  of  work  are 
too  low  for  Americans  to  perform.  This 
Is  a  warning  sounded  by  John  Steinbeck, 
the  Nobel  Prize  winner,  when  he  wrote  in 
"Travels  With  Charlie": 

I've  seen  many  migrant  crop-pIcklng  peo- 
ple about  the  country:  Hindus,  Filipinos, 
Mexicans,  Okies  away  from  their  States. 
•  •  •  Tt  occurs  to  me  that.  Just  aa  the 
Carthngen'.Tns  hired  mercenaries  to  do  their 


Mr.    MORSE.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TALCOTT.     Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
bracero  program,  providing  for  importa- 
tion of  supplemental  labor  to  harvest 
crops  when  no  domestic  labor  Is  avail- 
able, is  not  extended,  there  will  be  many 
dire  consequences  in  unexpected  areas. 
Farmers  will  be  forced  to  accelerate 
mechanization    and    automation.      Al- 
ready great  advances  in  mechanization 
of  the  agricultural  harvesting  and  proc- 
essing procedures  have  reduced  the  need 
for    many    braceros.      The    husbandry, 
harvesting,    and    processing    of    sugar- 
beets — a  short  time  ago  mostly  man- 
ual— Is    now    mostly    mechanized — dis- 
placing   many    low-    and    Wgh-skilled 
farmworkers — foreign      and     domestic. 
Some  success  has  been  achieved  in  the 
mechanization    of    picking    tomatoes^ 
which  once  seemed  impossible. 

Strawberries,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  the  row  crops  to  harvest  mechani- 
cally, may  move  to  Mexico  where  the 
land,  labor,  and  water  is  less  expensive. 
Of  course,  the  jobs  In  the  strawberry 
and  allied  businesses,  as  well  as  the 
profits,  will  go  to  Mexico  also.  We  need 
these  jobs  and  profits  In  America. 

Mechanization  will  eliminate  jobs  of 
our  domestic,  as  well  as  the  bracero  labor 
force.  This  will  be  enormously  unfor- 
tunate for  these  people.  They  will  have 
no  alternative  but  public  relief.  They, 
of  course,  would  not  prefer  this ;  but  the 
alternative  would  be  Inevitable. 

A  skilled  technician — such  as  in  a  fac- 
tory or  railroad — whose  job  is  eliminated 
by  mechanization  or  automation  can  al- 
ways find  emplojrment  in  an  industry  re- 
quiring lower  skills.  But  agricultural 
field  jobs  are  near  the  lowest  In  skill  re- 
quirements. When  these  jobs  are  auto- 
mated, the  unskilled  worker  has  no  place 
to  go. 

What  happened  In  the  coal  fields  will 
certainly  follow  In  the  vegetable  fields. 
It  would  seem  less  expensive,  more 
wholesome,  and  more  satisfying  for  the 
individual  to  work  than  to  accept  relief. 
I  implore  those  Members  of  Congress 
who  feel  they  must  vote  against  an  ex- 
tension of  the  bracero  program — regard- 
less of  the  devastation  to  the  agricultural 
industry — to  devote  some  energy  and 
thought  to  ways  and  means  f'^r  assisting 
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our  dl^laeed  domestic  field  workers  to 
obtain  employment  after  their  present 
Jobs  have  been  automated. 


THE  17TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
CROSSROADS  IN  WASHINGTON. 
DC. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  SchwengelI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tbe  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  WB  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  5  this  year  I  had  the  Interesting 
experience  of  attending  the  17th  anni- 
versary meeting  of  the  international 
crossroads  Sunday  morning  breakfast 
held  at  the  Washington.  DC.  YMCA. 
This  will  be  of  special  interest  to  a  large 
niunber  of  our  colleagues  In  the  Congress 
who  have,  from  time  to  time,  addressed 
the  breakfast  sessions:  and  I  know  their 
colleagues  will  be  pleased  to  know  about 
this  as  well. 

There  was  present  on  this  occasion  a 
number  of  Important  persons  Including 
Warren  L  Clklns  of  the  White  House 
stafT  who  brought  greetings  from  the 
President  and  the  Honorable  Brooks 
Hays  who  tn  the  past  has  given  this 
group  one  of  his  excellent  messages  that 
dealt  the  moral  values. 

A  significant  point  of  this  event  is  that 
It  was  the  887th  consecutive  Sunday 
momlng  Incakfact.  held  over  the  past  17 
years,  for  the  primary  purpose  of  ex- 
tending hospitality  and  fostermg  better 
understanding  of  the  United  States 
among  tha  many  visitors  who  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  our  Capital  City 
while  we  team  about  them. 

Durlnc  this  period  14.800  visitors  from 
121  countrlca— or  geographical  areas — 
of  every  reUdous  belief  have  met  with 
as  and  others  at  the  crossroads  break- 
fast, there  to  be  welcomed  and  given  the 
opportunity  to  extend  their  hand  of  fel- 
lowship. Ths  proportion  of  travelers 
from  abroad  has  Increased  from  year  to 
year  until  they  currently  number  about 
one-half  of  all  those  who  weekly  break 
bread  together  at  the  crossroads.  The 
average  attendance  is  about  50  to  60. 
with  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  potent' sil 
leaders  of  the  oncoming  generation,  fol- 
lowed by  a  talk  by  one  of  the  mo.st 
Intelligent  and  capable  speakers  obtain- 
able, peopte  from  all  walks  of  life  and  all 
nationalities,  from  Congress,  education. 
Government.  Industry,  and  from  religious 
leaders.  This  makes  a  most  interesting 
array  of  speakers  from  which  those  in 
attendance  learn  and  benei^t. 

The  leader  of  this  wonderful  project 
to  promote  better  International  under- 
standing is  llr.  Paul  Brlndle  who  has  a 
fine  record  of  giving  of  his  talent  to  his 
fellow  man.  In  the  past  17  years  he  has 
been  the  leader  and  moving  force  behind 
this  wonderful  idea  which  has  done  so 
much  to  bring  to  the  people  who  attend 
the  crossroads  breakfast  from  all  over 
the  world  a  better  understanding  of  the 
American  heart  and  mind.  This  pro- 
gram demonstrates  beyond  question  that 


the  real  strength  of  America  steins  from 
the  spiritual  values  that  are  spoken  of. 
brlUiantly  displayed,  and  wonderfully  ex- 
plained by  the  large  and  varied  cross - 
sectkMU  of  talented  and  experienced 
speakers  that  Mr.  Bnndle  brings  to  the 
rostrum  each  Sunday  morning. 

Paul  Brmdle  would  be  the  first.  I  am 
sure,  to  admit  that  this  important  proj- 
ect could  not  be  carried  on  wiUiout  the 
active  support  and  help  received  from 
ouhers  who  are  asiwciaied  with  him  m 
this  endeavor.  They  include  Mr.  H.  B. 
Niece  who  is  retired  and  formerly  in  Uie 
advertismK  busme-ss  He  is  a  devoted 
jjid  dedicated  Christian  Kentleman. 
Then  there  15  Mr  I  B  Potter  who  em- 
sumes  the  resix)n.sibility  of  recordin^^  the 
names  of  all  of  th<^  new  vi.siiors  and  theii 
he  issues  the  life  membership  card.s 
which  have  bt^en  extended  now  to  over 
15.000  people  who  have  come  there  from 
all  over  the  world.  Mr  Charles  Fuiik- 
hooser  who  is  a  patent  attorney  serves 
as  a  receptionist.  He  does  much  to  make 
the  vi.sitors  welcome  and  to  add  substan- 
tially to  the  prot;ram  m  other  ways.  On 
occasions  he  is  asked  to  offer  prayer 
which  he  does  in  a  most  appropriate 
manner.  Mrs.  Florence  Wise  helps  so 
much  With  the  detail  work  such  as  typin^j 
and  preparing  the  announcements,  fly- 
ers, et  ci  tera.  O.her  people  who  help 
materially  whenever  called  upon  are 
Messrs  Lawrence  Freude.  Robert  Glea- 
son.  Thoma-s  DeClaire.  Harry  Puffer, 
Leroy  Maas.  Samuel  Young,  and  Elmer 
Peterson.  There  are  many  others  who 
have  made  signiflcent  contributions 
through  the  years. 

A  Uttle-known  but  very  important  fea- 
ture of  this  unusual  program  is  its  devel- 
opment of  wholesome  international 
friendships.  This  friendship  is  so  evi- 
dent m  the  correspondence  received  from 
the  visitors  after  they  have  returned  to 
their  homes.  This  interestinK  mail  is  re- 
ceived by  Paul  BnruiJe.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress should  be  very  interested  in  these 
me.ssages  about  their  reaction  to  their 
US  visit  because  this.  I  believe,  is  a  kind 
of  foreign  aid  which  is  very  effective  and 
does  not  cost  the  taxpayers  anything. 

On  this  special  occasion,  many  of  the 
letters  and  their  heartwarming  mes- 
sages were  read  or  reviewed  by  W.  L. 
Robinson,  an  ofTicial  of  the  American  Au- 
tomobile Association,  who  has  a  great 
interest  in  this  project. 

Because  the  letters  Indicate  an  ever- 
strengthenlnt;  bond  of  friendship  on  a 
high  level  that  Ls  a  formidable  force  for 
peace,  understanding,  and  cooperation. 
I  am  making  excerpts  of  them  available 
to  my  colleagues  and  others  In  the  hope 
that  they  will  Inspire  others  to  cooperate 
and  otherwise  to  encourage  this  type  of 
voluntary  foreign  aid. 

When  we  reall7«  that  every  facet  of 
this  crossroads  activity  .s])rinR.«i  from  the 
voluntary,  spontaneous  effort  of  out'.;o- 
Ing  good  will,  not  only  by  all  of  those 
who  support  and  participate  in  the 
breakfast  but  from  those  who  in  71 
countries  were  .so  appreciative  as  to  write 
for  the  anniver.sary,  then  we  berin  to  .see 
the  widening  circle  of  benetits  This 
should  be  and  I  believe  l.s  a  source  of  sat- 
isfaction for  all  of  tho.se  who  have  a.s- 
slsted  In  any  way  with  this  unique  service. 


A  very  brief  summary  of  the  messages 
that  liave  been  sent  follows: 

V  R  Katre.  of  the  Assocl.ilcd  Cement 
C  <8.  m  iDdla,  writes 

"It  Is  a  wuuderful  experience  to  meet  peo- 
ple from  various  countries,  not  individually, 
but  In  a  c;o«e-kntt  gntherlng  I  had  th:8 
<'j[T)erlenoe  when  I  was  visiting  Washington, 
I)  C  ,  in  November  1961.  International  cro.'-s- 
roads  Sunday  breakf&.-^t  meetings  are  unlcjue 
iind  the  Inform.U  and  friendly  way  people 
meet.  Is  pral.-eworthy  Every  Sunday  m  irn- 
Ing  I  am  reminded  of  the  occasion  I  hud  to 
pxrt;clpat<  in  one  of  these  meetings,  and 
think  of  the  people  from  many  countries 
whom  I  met  I  wish  the  organizers  all  suc- 
cf:f»  and  greet  the  brotherB  who  would  be 
present  on  the  occasion  of  the  17th  annl- 
\  er^ary  " 

Rev  J  K  \V.  Mathlcson,  superintendent 
of  Methodist  Child  Ccirc  In  Victoria.  Aus- 
tralia, reports 

"It  Is  most  encouraglr.g  to  know  that  o\er 
ag;ili;5t  tlic  many  iMternatlwniil  ten.'=;on.s.  the 
(  rossro.ids  Sunday  nwrnlng  breakfast  pro- 
\ides  one  kugstandlng  at;d  valuable  wlliiCfs 
and  Influence  In  the  cause  of  International 
g  md  will,  mutual  understanding,  and  peace  " 

Haiis-Joachlm  KoliJer,  a  student  from  Ger- 
many, and  native  of  East  Germany,  writes: 

"I  am  sorry  that  I  could  take  f>art  In  your 
lulernatlonal  croatroada  Sunday  morning 
breakfast  only  once,  but  nevertlielesa  I  will 
remember  the  happy  hours  with  you  whcn- 
e-. er  I  think  of  my  trip  to  Washington. 

"For  the  school  year  1962  63  I  w.^s  tiie 
gviest  of  a  Jewish  fraternity  at  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  NY.  I  have  been  very  much 
impressed  by  the  cordiality  with  which  I.  aa 
li  y  ..uag  German,  have  been  received  by  my 
hoots  and  with  their  fau-ness  in  the  many 
discussions  about  the  last  30  years  of 
German  history.  At  the  end  of  such  dis- 
cussions we  always  agreed  that  personal  con- 
tacts are  one  of  the  best  meana  to  promote 
peace.  HoetlUty  and  war  are  possible  only 
If  people  think  of  each  other  not  as  hum-an 
be.ngs  with  the  same  hopes,  feelings  and 
pr  jblems,  but  In  terms  of  abstract  and  dis- 
torted Images  (the  American,  the  Jew.  the 
German,  etc  ) . 

For  17  yeara  the  International  croasroads 
Sunday  morning  breakfast  has  been  trying  — 
and  I  think  with  great  success — to  promote 
Just  tills  personal  friendship  among  people 
from  many  different  countries,  which  we  need 
so  badly  in  our  time  Therefore  I  wish 
wholeheartedly  good  luck  to  all  of  you  1  am 
convinced  that  the  International  croasrcadfl 
Sunday  morning  breakfast  will  continue  Its 
work  as  succeoafully  aa  before,  and  I  hope 
that  still  m;iny  more  people  from  all  o\eT 
the  world  will  make  use  of  this  unique 
opportunity  for  mutual  understanding  " 

B  K.  Shlvallng.ippa.  research  engineer  In 
India,  writes: 

"Time  moves  faat  and  years  are  pa8.«il!ig 
r.ither  quickly  However,  on  an  occaslim  like 
this.  It  Is  Just  the  time  to  recapitulate  our 
deeds  and  actiona  and  sort  out  those  that 
were  done  for  the  betterment  oX  the  people  in 
various  Held.s.  namely,  physical,  economic.il. 
mental,  moral,  social,  and  spiritual.  If  the 
selection  so  made  Is  not  appreciable  It  Is  high 
time  that  we  should  make  up  our  mind  to 
de. (ite  some  portion  of  our  precious  time  to 
the  cause  of  humanity.  Because  time  i  nee 
.spent  cannot  be  relived  or  purch.ised.  The 
span  of  our  life  Is  very  limited.  Before  it  is 
too  late,  let  us  make  a  strong  decl.slou  to 
devote  .-\  part  of  our  activities  so  as  to 
benefit  the  people  of  the  world  irrespective 
of  geographical  boundaries,  polltlclal  dl- 
v'sions.  caste,  creed,  color,  or  race. 

"It  l.s  gratifying  t< >  note  that  the  above 
pirp'Jfe  Is  8<'rved  to  a  great  extent  In  the 
I-  >mlng  atu.ivtrsiry  on  May  5.  1963.  It  Is  a 
proud  privilege  to  Uike  part  in  such  a  happy 
.md  memorable  occasion  with  an  august 
(rrithcrlng      R.iw  I  wish  t-)  be  amongst  them. 
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Though  I  am  unable  to  attend  the  function 
physically,  I  am  sure  that  I  wlil  grace  the 
occaalon  with  my  mind  and  spirit. 

"I  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  Mr.  C. 
Jlnarajadaaa:  'The  child  la  bom  with  a  pur- 
pose, which  is  to  do  &  work  In  life.  But  It  U 
first  necessary  to  arouse  In  the  child  an  en- 
thusiasm for  the  work  he  Is  to  do.  And  the 
best  way  for  arousing  that  enthusiasm  Is 
to  make  the  child's  homellfe  and  his  school 
life  as  full  of  happiness  as  possible,  so  as  to 
remind  blm  of  the  heaven  whence  he  has 
come  to  us.  Surround  the  child  with  condi- 
tions of  love,  beauty  and  happiness  and  then 
the  soul  of  the  child  will  begin  to  cooperate 
with  parent  and  te<u:ber.'  " 

Atello  Romero,  a  pharmaceutloal  chemist 
of  Venezuela,  writes: 

"One  of  the  nicest  experiences  during  my 
travels  In  the  United  States  was  my  attend- 
ance to  the  International  crossroads,  sharing 
Sunday  morning  breakfast  In  a  fraternal  at- 
mosphere among  people  of  different  nation- 
alities. 

"I  congratulate  you  on  being  so  active  and 
enthusiastic  In  the  various  altruistic  pur- 
poses of  human  solidarity  and  I  am  happy  to 
participate  In  the  17th  anniversary  spirit- 
ually by  means  at  this  letter." 

Dr  M  Camltan  Magboo.  physician  and  sur- 
geon of  Manila,  writes: 

"It  seems  to  be  only  yesterday  when  I  was 
honored  to  be  among  those  seated  around 
the  breakf<ist  table  in  1965,  and  in  that  short 
perKxl   was  a  veritable  source  of  perennial 
Inspiration  to  me  In  all  the  actuations  that 
I  have  been  doing  to  date.    As  a  member  <rf 
the  national  board.  YMCA  ot  the  Philippines, 
aa  past  intercontinental  vice  president.  In- 
ternational Association  of  Y's  Men's  Clubs, 
as  medical  director  of  a  local  hospital,  and  as 
a  plain  citizen.  It  has  been  my  guidance  in  all 
the  actlviues  with  which  I  have  been  associ- 
ated, either  in  conferences  or  forums.    Your 
diversified    program    and    the    IntemaUonal 
aspect  of  your  subjects  by  different  nation- 
alities tend  to  a  unity  obviously  manifested 
by  all  those  that  have  the  experience  to  have 
been  In  fellowship  at  your  breakfast  table. 
One  cannot  help  but  be  broadmlnded,  tm- 
derstandlng  of  other  people's  problems'  and 
be  a  citizen  of  the  world,  after  such  an  ex- 
perience." 

John  R.  Mackay,  newspaperman  of  Perth 
(city  of  lights) ,  who  made  a  world  totir  at  the 
time  of  the  Ys  Men's  Club  convenUon  In 

1962,  writes: 

"The  most  Important  International  break- 
fast that  1  ever  had  was  at  the  Washington 
YMCA  on  August  19.  May  I  say  that  I  was 
proud  to  be  a  representative  of  Australia 
on  that  day  and  hear  the  Honorable  John 
BxADEMAs  speak.  To  have  attended  and 
experienced  the  fellowship  and  spirit  was  a 
warming  thrill.  I  often  think  of  you,  PaiU 
and  the  work  that  you  and  others  are  doing 
for  world  understanding.  While  we  are  sep- 
arated halfway  around  the  world,  I  shall 
devote  the  hour  corresponding  to  your  17th 
anniversary  session  to  thinking  of  all  of  you 
around  the  table." 

Claude  Archlerl  and  son.  Michel,  of  French 
Guiana,  'RTltes: 

"At  the  occasion  of  the  17th  anniversary  we 
want  to  assure  you  that  the  association 
reached  fully  its  purpose  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  for  beside  the  numerous  Inter- 
^tlng  people  we  met  there,  it  gave  us  the 
opportunity  to  be  introduced  to  a  part  of  the 
American  society  we  couldn't  have  reached 
•i-s  unacquainted  visitors." 

J  Rooney,  general  secretary,  YMCA  Ehir- 
Dui,  South  Africa,  writes: 

I  should  like  to  send  my  heartiest  con- 
gratiilatlons  to  yourself  and  all  who  assist 
>r'u  In  this  tremendous  and  Important  job 
or  international  good  fellowship.  To  these 
or  us  Who  read  a  wide  variety  of  papers  from 
"Par  and  far,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
What    the    world    needs    Is    not    critics    but 


examples.  Too  many  people  In  all  ranks 
and  walks  of  life  are  too  ready  to  condemn 
and  criticize  policies  and  ways  of  life  that 
are  strange  to  them.  The  more  we  know 
about  our  neighbors  overseas,  the  more  we 
are  ready  to  sympatliize  and  help  In  a  con- 
structive manner. 

"Each  country  has  Its  own  particular  prob- 
lems and  all  the  factors  Involved  must  be 
known  and  understood.  People  and  nations 
must  be  accepted  as  they  are  and  not  as 
they  should  be.  This  does  not  necessarily 
make  us  blind  or  condone  their  errors  but, 
generally  speaking,  we  accept  our  friends 
with  their  vices  as  well  as  their  virtues  and 
It  U  only  when  we  have  them  as  our  friends 
that  we  can  hope  to  Influence  them  for 
better — so  It  Is  with  nations. 

"God  willing,  we  will  draw  them  all  closer 
together  by  positive  leadership  and  example. 
The  international  crossroads  Sunday  morn- 
Ing  breakfast  is  one  small  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Would  that  there  were  more 
places  with  similar  programs." 

C.  8.  Rao,  of  Bangalore.  India,  reports: 
"It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that  you 
have  successfully  steered  these  meetings 
over  this  long  period,  providing  opportuni- 
ties for  such  of  those  pilgrims  who  come 
to  your  great  city  of  Washington,  who  come 
In  contact  with  you.  You  are  rendering  a 
great  service  to  humanity  by  helping  to 
bring  these  unofficial  ambassadors  of  differ- 
ent nations  together,  under  one  roof,  for 
some  time.  The  benefits  that  these  meetings 
at  the  International  crossroads  bring  about 
cannot  be  measured  by  any  known  standards 
of  measurements.  The  harvest  such  hu- 
man contacts  yield  is  rich  as  it  is  at  such 
places,  freemen  can  meet,  discuss  and  get 
to  know  one  another.  There  can  be  no 
greater  pleastire  for  one  who  thinks  In  the 
larger  interests  of  humanity  than  to  meet 
people  from  all  corners  of  the  globe. 

"I  cannot  forget  the  wonderful  experience 
I  felt  when  I  heard  Mr.  Julius  N.  Cahn  ad- 
dress one  of  the  meetings  which  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  attend  in  the  last  week  of 
September.  His  philosophy  of  'Live  a  full 
life  cheerfully  In  the  present,  without 
brooding  over  the  past  and  thinking  too 
much  of  the  future.'  Is  a  dictum  which  all 
°L!?*  '^^^^^  strive  to  practice  today  in  the 
strtfe-tom  world,  as  this  attitude  of  the 
individual  In  society  wlU  help  to  shape  the 
destiny  of  nations  and  the  world." 

Heinz  Wleland.  a  dairy  farmer  in  Ger- 
many, and  a  former  exchange  student  in 
196«.  quotes  from  Rudyard  KlpUng's  "Ballad 
of  Kaat  and  West": 

"Oh,  east  Is  east  and  west  Is  west,  and  never 

the  twain  shall  meet, 
TUl  earth  and  sky  stand  presently  at  God's 

great  Judgment  seat. 
But  there  U  neither  east  nor  west  border 

(Berlin)    nor  breed   nor   birth    (Jew 

or  OentUe), 
When   two   strong    (in    faith)    men   stand 

face  to  face. 
Though   they  come  from  the  ends  of  the 

earth    (to  the  crossroads  table)." 

H.  L.  D.  Selvaratnam,  of  the  Central  Bank 
of  Ceylon,  and  former  speaker  when  he  was 
here,  writes  that  he  has  had  a  miraculous 
recovery  from  a  serious  accident  and  quotes 
a  verse  from  Isaiah : 

"They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
toelr  strength:  they  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  of  eagles;  they  shaU  run  and  not  be 
weary  and  they  shall  walk  and  not  falnt." 

Oeorge  Peters,  a  retired  professor  of  en- 
gineering, of  Cuxhaven.  Germany,  has  com- 
pleted a  trip  around  the  world,  vlsitine  a 
great  many  YMCA's: 

"I  felt  quite  at  home  among  friendly  peo- 
ple, especially  in  the  United  States.  I  like 
America  and  I  hope  to  visit  this  wonderful 
country  again.  I  send  my  heartiest  congrat- 
ulaUons  to  the  17th  anniversary  with  cordial 
greetings." 
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Santokh  Singh,  aviation  adviser,  India 
who  addressed  the  breakfast  when  he  was 
here,  writes: 

"I  may  assure  you  that  In  spite  of  so  many 
years  having  passed,  I  distinctly  remember 
that  pleasant  time  I  had  In  the  States  gen- 
«^y.  and  for  a  few  days  that  I  stayed  at 
YMCA  In  particular.  I  wish  the  ICSMB  and 
you  as  Ite  soul,  to  prosper  forever." 

John  Swain,  an  engineer,  writes  from  Aus- 
tralia: 

"In  writing  of  international  crossroads 
Sunday  morning  breakfast  I  am  deeply  con- 
scious of  the  numerous  inspired  compllmente 
which  the  organization  has  already  received 
from  its  fraternity  now  scattered  far  and 
wide.  Since  meeting  at  the  crossroads  per- 
haps seeking  an  Ideal,  they  have  journeyed 
on  stronger  In  friendship  and  the  exchanRe 
of  knowledge. 

"An  ancient  proverb  says.  'When  thou 
seest  an  eagle,  thou  seest  a  portion  of  genius- 
lift  up  thy  head.'  b  "». 
"Surely  the  Inaugurators  of  International 
crossroads  Sunday  morning  breakfast,  under 
the  wing  of  the  American  eagle,  aastimed 
some  of  this  genius  In  creating  a  common 
ground  of  understanding  for  the  people  of 
the  world,  at  a  time  when  the  world  great- 
ly needs  It,  In  a  country  which  so  admirably 
has  the  capacity  to  provide  It." 

V.  O.  de  Alwis  Ounawardane.  manager, 
book  publishing  department.  Associated 
Newspapers  of  Ceylon,  who  toured  publish- 
ing businesses  In  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Western  Europe 
writes:  ' 

"I  always  think  of  the  YMCA  of  Washing- 
ton and  you  as  one  living  unit  Inseparable, 
one  the  embodiment  of  the  other.  And  to 
me  this  has  become  a  symbol  of  the  good- 
ness, the  generosity  and  the  helpfulness  I 
always  received  from  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  in  March  and  AprU 
of  1961. 

"I  remember  that  1961— April — breakfast 
vividly:  a  gathering  of  the  InquUrlng  minds 
of  many  nations,  the  masterly  digest  of  the 
essence  of  the  American  Constitution  by  a 
Congressman,  the  lively,  dignified  discussion 
that  followed,  and  my  own  observation  of 
the  British  nile  of  law  that  obtains  here,  as 
being  the  counterpart  of  the  checks  and 
balances  of  your  Constitution. 

"On  May  5,  between  9  p.m.  and  10:30  p.m. 
(corresponding  to  the  hour  of  the  anniver- 
sary celebration),  I  will  take  up  for  reading 
a  clipping  I  have  of  General  MacArthiu-'s 
speech  to  Congress  upon  his  recall  from  Ja- 
pan. He  acted  as  God  gave  him  the  light  to 
act,  and  my  prayer  is  that  the  crossroads 
breakfast  wlU  ever  be  the  helpful  traffic 
lighta  to  the  precious  stream  of  travelers 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth." 

Eric     Preebom,     photographer-joxu-nallst 
Orpington.  England,  writes: 

"When  I  attended  the  crossroads  breakfast 
in  September  1960.  I  was  thrlUed  at  the  idea 
of  men  from  so  many  widely  differing  na- 
tionalities and  cultures  having  that  simple 
meal  and  words  of  wisdom  from  the  guest 
speaker.  In  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  hap- 
piness.    I    think    this   atmosphere   was   the 
result  of  two  driving  forces;    the  first  was 
your  own  driving  force  In  arranging  the  reg- 
ular series  of  meetings,  and  In  maintaining 
written   contact   with   the  many  members; 
the  second  force  was  the  search  for  knowl- 
edge   (and    with    knowledge    comes    truth) 
which  appeared  to  be  the  common  denomi- 
nator among  that  assembly. 

"When  1  left  that  1960  breakfast  I  assumed 
I  would  hear  no  more  of  It;  and  even  when 
I  received  a  printed  progress  report  the  fol- 
lowing year,  I  still  took  It  to  be  no  more  than 
an  automatic  followup  circular;  but  the  reg- 
ular flow  of  personal  letters  which  arrived, 
and  still  arrive,  has  shown  me  that  my 
chance  attendance  at  a  breakfast  In  Wash- 
ington nearly  3  years  ago.  had  forged  a  Unk 
which  was  to  prove  more  lasting,  and  more 
personal  than  I  had  anticipated. 
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Augictit  6 


"Hov  lUM  this  affected  my  feellngB  and 
actlona? 

"1.  I  MBunM  that  the  object  of  the  Inter- 
natlonal  in  — fil"  hreakfaeta  U  to  promote 
intemattonal  ftmMlahip.  and  through  that, 
peaee. 

"3.  Althougb  Paul  Brtndle  may  be  a  porm- 
erful  and  admirable  diiTtng  force  behind 
thla  moTemant.  I  and  other  memben,  mu»t 
not  leave  all  the  driving  to  him. 

■•3.  I  endeavor  to  take  every  opportxxnlty 
to  advance  the  Ideala  of  friendship  and 
peace.  ragardlaM  of  national  or  pollUcal  bar- 
riers— In  otbar  words.  I  accept  a  share  In  the 
drlvUvc. 

"4.  To  t****  eod  I  ruggect  that  an  Inter- 
change of  names  and  addresses  at  the  break- 
fasts, with  the  Intention  of  promoting  a 
now  of  friendly  correspondence,  crlss- 
croaslng  tba  globe,  may  be  a  useful  extension 
of  the  actlTlUaa  reporU. " 

Kenneth  T.  C.  Chang,  director.  Taiwan 
Weather  Bureau,   writes 

"The  International  croesroads  Sunday 
mnmtng  breakfast  has  and  is  making  a  great 
contribution  to  the  promotion  of  world 
peace  *"«1  the  exchange  of  mutual  under- 
standings from  the  people  of  different  na- 
tionalities. Such  an  organisation  Is  really 
In  a  position  of  prominent  Importance  to 
Um  world  and  la  very  worthwhile  to  have 
an  expanalOB  of  such  activities  to  those 
friendly  countries  to  the  United  States.  At 
present,  tlie  r«Uglous  actlvltlos  are  very  pop- 
ular In  Clkina  and  you  will  meet  those  mis- 
sionaries everywhere.  So  far  the  work  of 
international  croesroads  has  yet  not  been 
taken  up  by  anyone  here.  I  strongly  believe 
the  contribution  of  international  crossroads 
should  be  a  world  succees  and  must  be  car- 
ried out  la  a  worldwide  scale.  May  I  ask  you 
to  convey  Xhm  slncerltlea  of  the  people  of 
China  to  the  anniversary  for  their  glorious 
success  In  the  past  aind  in  the  future." 

Herbert  De  Pour,  a  pu*>llc  beiUth  educator. 
of  TnnkUd.  writ**: 

"I  cannot  now  recall  the  name  of  the 
world  figure  who  addressed  the  breakfast 
meeting  In  my  time.  Indeed.  It  would  be 
dishonest  ot  me  to  say  that  I  remember  the 
theme  of  his  talk.  What  I  remember  clearly 
then,  now.  and  perhaps  as  long  as  I  live 
were  thoughts  that  came  to  me  during  and 
after  the  meeting.  I  honestly  felt  that  as 
long  as  there  were  men  like  you  and  others 
dedicated  to  bringing  about  world  peace 
through  fostering  friendships  and  under- 
standing among  men  ot  all  racea.  there  was 
reason  to  have  faith  In  the  future,  for  It 
meant  that  Ood  was  still  tn  the  hearts  of 
man. 

"T  felt  sector  tn  the  thought,  too.  that 
world  leadCTVhlp  waa  In  American  hands 
A  nation  that  is  guided  by  men,  guided  by 
Ood.  must  ultimately  win  the  day 

"I  feel  eartaln  that  the  thinking,  and 
therefor*  the  action,  of  every  visitor  to  Amer- 
ica who  baa  had  the  privilege  to  attend  an  in- 
ternational crosaroads  breakfast  meeting. 
would  be  influenced  by  its  message  " 

Capt.  C.  K.  tniah,  of  Pakistan  Army,  writes 
"I  very  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  your 
organization  may  succeed  in  creating  good 
will  and  better  understanding  among  the 
people  of  various  nations;  also  may  rise  above 
their  racial,  religious,  and  social  prejudices 
thus  contributing  to  the  well-being  of  d-li 
mankind." 

Dr.  S.  V.  Desal.  of  Malad.  India,  writes 
"My  humble  contribution  of  good  wl&l'.es 
Is  after  a  lapse  of  17  years  of  our  meeting 
This  gives  my  a  burning  sense  of  duty  to 
contrlbuta  my  mite  In  creating  goodwill 
which  Thmild  cover  all  the  world;  with  in- 
creasing rapidity  of  communications  Uie 
world  has  ahrunk.  and  Uie  goodwill  to  bind 
mankind  together  is  the  duty  uf  everyone 
and  of  all  the  races  of  the  people. 

"The  crosrriafli  has  generated  a  feeling 
of  fellowship  knowing  no  racial  or  religious 
discrimination,  and  is  voicing  the  sentiment 


of  world  brotherhood  which  Is  commenda- 
ble I  wish  Its  activities  to  widen  the  sphere 
of  Its  influence  * 

Prank  Oeell.  teacher  of  agriculture  In  Ger- 
many,  reports: 

"I  like  to  remember  the  yesir  1980,  when 
I  was  favored  to  travel  In  the  United  States, 
and  there  I  t>ecame  the  friend  of  land  and 
people 

-Interesting  were  the  Sundays  In  the 
TMCA,  the  international  crosaroads  Sunday 
morning  breakfast.  Such  an  Institution  I 
am  missing  In  Germany  " 

Matthew  Francis  Connor,  of  Ottawa.  Can- 
ada, writes 

"In  the  presence  of  the  worlds  highest, 
from  Kmb-wsy.  Government,  and  high  au- 
thority of  so  many  nations  of  the  world, 
what  a  moving  spirit  of  unity  prevailed 
Surely  God's  spirit  was  present,  to  Inspire 
and  strengthen,  and  to  make  known  to  many 
present  that  there  was  a  Saviour  for  a  needy 
world  I  recall  quite  definitely  the  Joyous 
(nothing  less)  spirit  that  prevailed  In  the 
meeting  '• 

Joae  Raymundo  de  Andrade  Ramoe  chief 
of  section  of  geology  of  the  BrajJtUan  Gov- 
ernment, reports- 

"Let  me  refer  to  the  words  of  Jimmy  Wil- 
liams, old  American  geologist,  who  died  a 
few  years  ago  He  used  to  repeat  to  me. 
when  I  WHS  In  the  United  States  'Joe.  re- 
member America  has  a  heart.'  To  a  normal 
Brazilian,  which  he  used  to  place  In  the  mid- 
dle, between  the  known  Spanish  hotnesa  and 
the  tradlUonal  Anglo-Saxon  coldneas.  theee 
words  mean  that  we  have  a  heart,  very  simi- 
lar to  each  other  Those  Sunday  breakfasts 
I  attended  are  ^  proof  of  Jimmy  Williams' 
words  " 

.\klra  I  Ohsawa  supervisor  of  Tokyo  Met- 
ropolitan Board  of  Education,  writes  as  fol- 
lows 

'.Men  meet  and  part  at  a  crossroad 
Gladness  of  a  crossro;ul  Is  that  men  meet  and 
have  conversations  Sadness  of  a  crossroad 
Is  that  they  part  from  sach  other  as  stran- 
gers unknown.  The  greatest  sadness  of  a 
crassroad  Is  that  they  cease  to  remember  the 
gladness  of  a  crossroad 

•  International  croearoads  breakfMt  Is  the 
sp.jt  or  crossroad  where  we  met  the  people 
and  parted  from  them  as  unforgettable 
frlendfl  It  Is  a  symbol  of  the  gladness  of  a 
crossroad  I  never  can  forget  It  I  never 
d  >  cease  to  remember  it  It  sUll  teaches  tw 
•smile  and  talk  to  each  other.'  Thank  you  " 
Dr  Pedro  M  Reyes.  Jr ,  surgeon,  Quezon 
C:tv.  Philippines,  writes: 

The  worthwhile  contribution  of  the  In- 
tern itlonal  cruRsroads  Sunday  nmrnlng 
breakfast  to  the  promotion  of  good  will  and 
br')therho<>d  sininng  men  Is  Inestimable  A.i 
a  lonelv  tourist  passing  through  Wsshlnt;- 
t.n  DC.  in  the  fall  of  1950.  I  felt  the 
warmth  of  compsnlon.^hlp  In  the  company 
of  those  also  attending  that  Sunday  break- 
f  St  I  trust  that  In  the  near  f\iture.  I  shall 
be  privileged  to  attend  once  more  another 
such  .session  df  cultural  brotherhood  .^s^.iln. 
best  wishes   for  continued   sticcess  " 

Dr  Tn'.suo  Wikibayi-'hl,  dean  Dori.irt- 
ment  of  Social  Work,  Meljl  Gakuln  Unlver- 
s.tv.  T  <kyo.  reports 

'MelJl  Gakuln  University  is  an  educ.itlonsl 
Institution  which  hns  been  a  bridge  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  gi n <!  will  between  your  coun- 
try and  mme  for  m^ire  th.in  85  years.  I  have 
bven  the  clean  if  the  grddu.ite  srhool  of  so- 
cial w  irk  which  w.is  TKani/.rd  ^n  the  U>p  of 
the  underKradu.ite  depnrtmpnt  of  suclal  work 
aiicl  s  'c:i>logy  J  years  .itfu 

Iii  1957  I  went  t.,  Hoiik  K.  ti>?  Ir.dia.  and 
Pakistan  A  United  Natlots  s^-minar  oii 
tr.iiniMe;  fir  rotnn:unUy  develoi>inent  and 
social  wurk  Wu.s  held  In  Liiliore.  west  Paki- 
stan. Tlie  following  year  I  w.is  the  chairman 
of  the  pri  ijrani  committee  at  the  Ninth  Inter- 
iuitlouai  Coi..;rfS,s  of  iichixjls  of  S<jrlal  Work 
held  in  Tv.'.;yj  In  1361  I  had  an  upurtu- 
iitty  of  g"'.r.g  to  Europe,  attending  several 
intern  it.onal  social  work  conferetu  es  held  In 


Rome  and  visiting  roclal  work  schools  In  15 
West  European  cities. 

"I  often  think  of  the  International  cross- 
roads Sunday  morning  breakfast  meeting  I 
attended  whUe  I  stayed  at  yotir  YlfCA.  The 
other  day  I  talked  with  Dr.  Tamada  about 
that  meeting.  Dr.  Tamada  la  a  professor  of 
the  Tokyo  Medical  and  Dental  School,  and 
also  had  attended  the  meeting  in  195«.  We 
both  miss  It  very  much.  Ood  bless  you  and 
your  valuable  work" 

S  Rangarajan,  lecticer  In  chemical  engi- 
neering, Annamalal  University,  India, 
writes: 

"The  first  person  to  greet  me  when  I  came 
to  Washington,  D  C.  as  a  trainee  on  the  ICA 
program  was  Mr.  Paul  L.  Brlndle.  at  the 
YMCA  buildings.  The  International  cross- 
roads Sunday  morning  breakfast  meeting 
gives  an  opportunity  for  all  to  acquaint  with 
each  other,  and  the  friendship  Is  bonded 
permanent.  I  send  my  hearty  congratula- 
tions to  aU  the  member  guests  who  are  to 
attend  the  17th  anniversary  of  the  aasocls- 
tlon.  I  pray  Ood  fur  the  continued  glory  of 
the   association  " 

Prof  M.  Rsmaswamy.  professor  of  consti- 
tutional law.  University  of  Delhi,  writes: 

"I  recall  with  great  pleasure  the  occasion 
when  I  was  present  at  the  International 
crossroads  Sunday  morning  breakfast  on 
January  2J.  1966.  The  atmosphere  of  frlend- 
Unees.  good  fellowship,  and  cordiality  notice- 
able on  that  occasion  was  most  Impressive." 
Gerhard  Gelpel.  of  Vienna,  writes: 
"I  am  very  happy  that  I  had  the  opjwr- 
tunlty  to  attend  cuie  of  your  Sunday  morn- 
ing breakfast  meetings.  It  Is  an  excellent 
Idea  to  further  understanding  and  respect  be- 
tween people  from  different  walks  of  life  and 
other  natlona.  It  gives  them  a  chance  to 
have  an  acUve  part  In  exchanging  Ideas  and 
views  In  a  relaxed  atmosphere  and  to  meet 
Interesting  people. 

"OrUy  through  knowledge,  better  mutual 
understanding  and  respect  for  each  other 
can  we  hope  to  make  this  world  a  better 
place  In  which  to  live.  I  couldn't  think  of 
a  nicer  way  to  spend  a  Sunday  morning." 

Shyam  Sundar  Mlsra.  Servants  of  Indli 
Society.  Cuttack.  writes: 

"I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  thise 
breakfasts  when  I  was  a  visitor  to  your  coun- 
try In  1950.  It  was  a  wonderful  experience, 
this  free  mixing  of  persons  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe.  We  mixed  and 
discussed  world  problems  as  absolute  friends. 
It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  nothing  Is  more 
conducive  to  establishing  peace  and  amity  In 
the  world  than  this  free  mixing  of  memt>en 
of  all  nations  on  an  absolutely  equal  foot- 
ing We  want  peace  e\-erywhere  in  the 
world  so  that  we  may  march  toward  proe- 
[)erlty  " 

Setsuzo  TsuJI.  professor  of  engineering. 
Kyushu  Cnlverjlty.  who  was  a  visiting  re- 
search scholar  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
In  1982,  writes; 

"While  I  attended  only  one  breakfast  of 
the  International  cro.ssroads  Sunday  morn- 
ing breakfast.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most 
delightful  remembrances  for  me  When  I 
attended  the  International  crossroads  Sun- 
day morning  breakfast  last  year  I  could  find 
the  Invisible  but  splendid  road  which  1* 
constructed  for  the  security  of  minds  and 
the  warming  of  friendship  of  pei;ples  of  thf 
whole  world  " 

Wf«,  Wen-Wal.  of  the  Hong  Kong  YMCA 
writes 

"Miiy  I  send  greeting.:  and  hearty  on- 
ttr.itul.itluns  from  Hong  Kong  and  witli 
f-i.-.i-c-c  h  pe  that  'cr(>ssro.-\ds'  will  continue 
to  c  irry  on  Its  meaningful  service  to  others 
in  the  days  ahead  I  shall  be  thinking  and 
pr.iylng  for  you  all  on  the  5th" 

Raul  Gonzales,  founder  of  tl.e  F^-rest 
Schixjl  of  Pucon.  Chile,  writes: 

"It  Was  my  pleasure  to  be  a  member  of 
the  'crossrnad.s'  on  December  11.  ICtGO.  whc;i 
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William  J.  Handley.  of  the  VS.  Information 
Agency,  spoke  on  'Our  Overseas  Libraries.' 
I  remember  that  I  was  seated  at  the  table 
between  a  Korean  and  an  American  student. 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  explain  to  the  group 
the  purpose  of  my  trip — the  organization  of 
our  forestry  school,  which  has  since  grown 
to  45  boys,  and  various  school  buildings  on 
200  acres  of  land.  I  wish  to  express  my 
deepest  feeling  about  the  'crossroctds'  and 
how  this  marvelous  example  has  helped  us 
In  our  people-to-people  project." 

Gert  von  Rlesenfslder  of  Vienna,  who 
made  a  study  of  New  York  Stock  Kxchang* 
in  1962,  writes: 

"In  a  country  like  Austria,  where  in  the 
past  few  years,  historical  changes  have  taken 
place,  a  vicinity  close  to  the  Iron  Curtain, 
the  understanding  of  people  of  different 
idealogles  became  a  must  of  vital  necessity. 
The  'crossroads'  Idea  shows  how  the  must, 
as  In  Austria,  becomes  a  willingness  ^^d 
constant  changing  appreciation  of  each  one 
of  the  other  people.  Meetings  of  like- 
minded  travelers  can  help  more  in  the  ma- 
turing process  of  understanding  ^.h^n  many 
high-level  meetings." 

C.  S  Parthaaarathy,  Assistant  Chief  (Irri- 
gaUon),  Planning  Cormnlsslon,  New  Delhi. 
writes: 

•  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  It  la  exchange  of 
messages  like  this,  that  brings  more  closely 
the  members  of  the  'International  crossroads' 
from  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  keeps 
the  stars  of  universal  brotherhood,  coopera- 
tion and  understanding,  as  also  of  psaoe. 
freedom  and  hope  In  the  world,  twinkling 
forever  and  forever.  It  would  also  have 
served  Its  purpose  if  It  helps  to  make  Its 
humble  contribution  to  stimulate  inspiration 
and  spontaneous  response  from  many  others 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  the 
'crossroads.' 

"The  memories  of  many  friendships  and 
contacts  1  picked  up  while  In  the  United 
Sutes  of  America  In  ig56-«7  a»«  green  as 
ever.  I  continue  to  be  engaged  on  the  faad- 
naUng  and  exciting  task  of  planning  and 
designing  the  vast  water  resourev  develop- 
ment projects  In  our  country.  The  knowledge 
and  experience  I  gained  during  my  vlait  to 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  'inter- 
national crossroads'  stand  me  In  good  stead 
and  occasions  are  not  Infrequent  when  that 
knowledge  and  experience  take  a  pracUcal 
shape  In  the  discharge  of  my  duties  and 
responslblliues — professional  as  well  as 
otherwise. 

"Nothing  would  have  given  me  greater  Joy 
and  happiness  now  than  to  have  been  able  to 
be  physically  present  there  In  your  midst  to 
participate  In  the  forthoomlng  anniversary 
celebrations,  but.  as  you  know,  circumstances 
would  not  permit  me  me  to  do  so.    However 
my  heart  will  be  there  then.    This  letter  goes 
to  you  with  an  ardent  longing  that  the  ob- 
jectives   of     the    'International    crossroads' 
would  appeal  more  and  more  to  those  who 
visit  It  from  all  over  the  world,  thus  con- 
tributing to  Its  flourishing  growth  and  ad- 
vancement.   May  I  prayerfully  wish  the  17th 
anniversary  celebrations  all  the  best,  as  also 
the  International  crossroads'  an  ever-lnore«». 
ing  measure  of  success  in  Its  wonderful  mis- 
sion and  universal  service," 

Maaahl  Mori,  an  attorney,  of  T7k»wa-ahl. 
Japan,  writes: 

"One  of  the  most  Important  things  that 
I  learned  through  my  sUy  in  the  Unltad 
sutes  Is  that  we.  the  people  coming  from 
various  countries  of  the  world,  bad  the 
chance  of  talking  with  each  other  and  oonld 
8&in  deeper  mutual  understanding  This 
mutual  understanding.  I  believe.  U  the  basta 
lor  friendly  and  peaceful  existence  of  aU  the 
nations  of  the  world.  I  pray  that  interna- 
tional crossroads  Sunday  morning  breakfast 
niay  continue  to  discuss  various  matters  that 
»«  Interesting  and  thus  establish  warm 
friendship." 
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Kyros  L,  Savvldes,  a  soil  conservationist  of 
Cyprus,  writes: 

"With  the  occasion  of  the  17th  anniver- 
sary my  thoughts  are  with  you  and  I  send 
you,  my  brethren,  greetings  from  Cyprus, 
the  small  Mediterranean  island  where 
Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  beauty,  was  born, 
and  later  on  Apoetole  Vamaras  taught  the 
Christian  religion. 

"The  international  crossroads  Sunday 
morziing  breakfast  promotes  the  better  un- 
derstanding among  nations,  as  at  oiir  meet- 
ing today,  and  so  the  principles  of  Christian- 
ity for  peace,  love,  and  mutual  help  are 
established  In  the  Interest  and  well-being  of 
all  human  beings,  so  I  wish  you  everv 
success." 

A.  V.  Phadke,  senior  geologist  In  the  In- 
dian Atomic  Energy  Commission,  writes- 

"On  the  occasion  of  the  I7th  anniversary, 
coming  off  on  the  5th  of  May,  i  would  like 
to  say  that  I  feel  we  can  all  be  really  proud 
of  the  part  the  'crossroads'  la  playing  In  the 
life  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  and  I  wish 
it  all  success  In  the  years  to  come." 

Terence  Morahan,  a  student  of  economics 
at  Queen's  University,  Belfast,  writes: 

"It  was  the  a3d  of  September  1962  when  I 
attended  your  Sunday  morning  breakfast 
for  the  first  and  also  only  time.  The  excel- 
lent and  inspiring  talk  by  Dr.  Leon  Dostert 
o"*^  Europe  I  will  not  quickly  forget. 

"My  holiday  in  America  was  continually 
enriched  by  experiences  similar  to  your  'In- 
temaUonal  crossroads'  meetings.  Americans 
still  display  a  vitality  and  vigor,  an  enthusi- 
asm which  we  In  Europe  seem  to  have  lost. 
Yoiu-  meeUngs  are  typical  of  the  hospitality 
that  Americans  proffer  to  visitors,  a  hospi- 
tality that  turns  vUltors  Into  friends  and 
nrm  allies  of  America." 

Hsueh   Si  Yeh.  civil   engineer,  of  Talnel 
writes : 

"It  was  on  July  8,  1962  that  I  attended  the 
breakfast  table  and  heard  Dr.  J.  Southeland 
Frame,  professor  of  mathematica  of  Michi- 
gan State,  but  I  will  never  forget  the  im- 
presalon  that  people  made  upon  me.  I  be- 
Ueve  it  U  an  effective  means  of  giving  an 
individual  an  opportimlty  to  share  his  own 
faith  and  experience.  Moreover,  it  is  signifi- 
cant in  spreading  the  Idea  of  world  free- 
dom through  mutual  understanding  and  co- 
operation of  people  meeting  at  the  'croas- 
roada.'  The  word  'crossroads',  in  Chinese, 
has  another  meaning  of  'wondering  whlch- 
•vsr  way  to  go.'  Only  following  the  rule  of 
love  and  appreciation,  people  can  help  each 
other  to  choose  the  right  way  which  they  can 
accept.  I  rejoice  that  In  this  work,  all  of 
us  may  have  a  part." 

Miss  Edith  Peaoa  Reyes,  of  Santiago,  Chile 
writes: 

"I  can  sun  remember  with  emotion  the 
frtendly  welcome  you  gave  a  group  of  Chil- 
eans on  a  not  far  away  Sunday  at  the  end 
of  last  September.  Your  kindness  and 
warmth  made  an  impression  which  we  will 
not  forget.  We  extend  our  wannest  and  sin- 
cere congratulations." 
Eric  Nedergaard.  of  Denmark,  writes: 
"Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  letter 
of  April  11  and  for  activity  reports,  and  so 
forth. 

"It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  vfhen  I  get 
news  from  United  States  of  America  and  es- 
pecially the  'Crossroads  News'  because  when 
I  came  to  Washington,  DC.  on  my  3  months 
trip  around  United  States  of  America  I  did 
not  know  anybody  In  your  Capitol.  I  saw 
something  about  the  Sunday  morning  break- 
fast at  the  YMCA  and  I  never  regret  I  went 
there. 

"The  kind  of  meeting  was  something  I  had 
hoped  to  find  before  but  never  did.  You  go 
straight  Into  a  foreign  party  and  at  once  you 
have  friends. 

"Unfortunately  I  had  to  leave  for  New 
Tork  City  after  breakfast  but  I  could  have 
spent  lots  of  time  in  Washington,  D.C.,  be- 


cause suddenly  I  had  friends  there  and  they 
would  help  me  to  see  more  of  your  very  in- 
teresting Capital  If  I  had  had  the  time 

"Now  I  run  a  small  hotel  in  wonderful 
Copenhagen  and  everytime  I  have  a  guest 
here,  alone  or  in  a  party,  I  remember  what 
people  did  to  me  at  the  breakfast.  It  might 
be  help  to  find  a  street,  to  go  shopping,  to 
find  the  best  things  to  see,  and  so  forth."' 

Raymond  Issid,  a  naUonal  of  Beirut. 
Lebanon,  graduate  of  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana and  now  teaching  engineering  at  K.TJ. 
in  Khartoum,  Sudan,  writes: 

"An    idea    of    inspiration    that   could    be 
thought  of  by  any  member  or  guest  present 
around    the   big   table  on   May  6^   1963:    'If 
there  are  more  round  tables  of  the  type  in- 
ternational    crosaroads     Sunday     morning 
breakfast  in  every  capital  dty  around  the 
world,  if  there  are  more  active  members  to 
spread   the   word   arotxnd    and   create   sub- 
centers  of  international  crossroads  Simday 
morning  breakfast  in  every  dty  they  otwne 
from,  the  world  tension  and  misunderstand- 
ing   will   disappear   gradually,    the   love   of 
brotherhood  and  the  desire  to  help  one  an- 
other will  dominate  the  vuil verse.'     This  is 
not  of  Imagination  but  of  real  life.    Many 
people  that  I  ran  into  from  different  coun- 
tries, and  who  never  heard  of  international 
croesroads  Sunday  morning  breakfast,  could 
be  good  members  and  helpful  for  others  if 
they  Just  received  the  right  direcUons.    Why 
don't  we  adopt  the  idea  seriously?" 
Edward  H.  C.  Tang  writes  from  Taiwan: 
"As   you  may   remember,   I   got   my  M-A. 
degree  In  poUtical  science  at  Pennsylvania 
and  also  studied  at  the  Graduate  School  of 
International  and  Public  Affairs,  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.     I  am  a  100-percent 
American  trained  person.     Now  I  am  serving 
In  the  Kuo  Ming  Tang  in  addition  to  my 
teaching  responsibilities.     I  am  trying  to  do 
my  best  In  both  of  these  areas,  as  a  result  of 
my    learning    and    training    in    the    United 
States. 

"I  often  remember  the  fine  experience  I 
had  at  the  International  crossroads  Sunday 
morning  breakfast.  Please  extend  my  hearty 
greeting  to  all  who  are  present," 

Dr,  V.  Satchidanandam,  Madras  Veterinary 
College,  India  writes: 

"Happy  memories  of  my  stay  In  your 
coimtry  come  to  my  mind  when  I  receive  your 
letters.  The  YlifCA  brings  together  people  of 
all  nations  building  up  universal  fellow- 
ship. During  my  stay  of  about  a  year  In 
your  great  country,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  studying  In  four  YMCA's  the  pleasant 
thoughta  of   which   I   continue  to  cherish. 

The    Sunday    morning    breakfast    session 

whoever  Invented  it— is  a  great  and  ingenious 
Idea  to  foster  friendship  and  brotherhood. 
Yours  Is  a  wonderful  country  and  you  Amer- 
icans succeed  In  making  every  foreigner  feel 
quite  at  home  whUe  he  or  she  is  over  there. 
I  pray  to  Ood  to  give  you  aU  the  energy  and 
luck  to  carry  on  your  good  work." 

H.  C.  Shlh,  an  electrical  engineer  of  Taiwan 
Alumintim  Corp.,  writes: 

"WhUe  I  tell  my  friends  of  the  inspiration 
of  my  trip  to  your  coiintry,  I  especially  tell 
of  my  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  the  'cross- 
roads breakfast.'     This  particular  form   of 
meeting  I  find  the  progressive  idea  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  simplified  program  on  the 
other    hand.     It   is   the   best   way   to   make 
friends.     I  will  keep  you  and  all  friends  of 
the  'crossroads'  throughout  the  world  In  my 
thoughta  at  the  same  time  as  you  will  be 
seated    around   the   17th   anniversary   table, 
which  in  my  home  will  be  0  pm.  on  May 
6.     I    would    like   to  pray   for   a   successful 
meeting    by    introducing   the    words    which 
Jesus  said  to  his  disciples:  'For  verily  I  say 
unto   you  if  you  have  faith  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this  moun- 
tain, remove  hence  to  yonder  place,  and  It 
shall  move  and  nothing  shall  be  Impossible 
unto  you.'  " 
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Dftvld  O.  <U  Oato,  an  EngUah  barrlst«r-at- 
Uw  writes  from  Ocrtnany 

"The  iHvakfMt  Uble  meeting  I  was  lucky 
•novigb  to  attend  on  the  asd  of  September 
was  addreasad  by  Dr.  I>o«tert  and  had  aa  Ita 
theuM  'Suropa:  Federation  or  Union'  and  It 
Just  so  happans  that  for  the  last  3  days  I 
have  bean  attending  a  European  lawyers' 
congress  of  some  Interest,  and  may  be  of 
some  consequanoa.  at  Cologne  University. 
Our  aim  was  to  consider  the  court  that  now 
aervea,  in  oommon.  the  three  European 
Community  Organisations — the  Coal  and 
Steel  Commanlty.  Eviratom,  and  the  Com- 
mon Market— and  to  review  the  progress 
made  during  ttoe  first  10  years  of  its  existence 
In  the  development  of  what  lawyers  can  now 
reasonably  and  correctly  call  community  law 
This  European  experiment  seems  to  have  a 
close  connection,  to  my  mind,  with  the  alms 
and  methods  of  the  'croasroads'  organiza- 
tion. Oood  luck  and  success  to  crossroads' 
for  the  coming  and  successive  years  May  we 
remain,  as  ever,  single-minded  In  the  alms 
that  we  And  are  common  to  us;  may  we. 
In  the  pursuit  of  these  alms,  look  to  the  ac- 
cumulated wladom  and  experience  of  others 
as  well  as  ouraelvea;  and  may  we  be  tolerant, 
patient,  and  above  all  honest  with  ourselves 
and  each  other  In  the  expression  of  our  views 
and  In  the  attention  that  we  do  In  fact  give 
to  the  vlewa  expressed  to  us  by  others  ' 

P  B.  Murthy.  geologist  in  the  AEC,  India, 
writes: 

"Technological  advances  have  dwindled 
physical  dlatancea.  The  next  thing  to 
achieve  Is  mental  proximity.  I  believe  Inter- 
national gatherings  like  the  "crossroads"  will 
pave  the  way  for  mutual  understanding  and 
reduce  the  tensions  of  the  world  '" 

Gerald  I.  Durrant,  principal  education  of- 
ficer, Ministry  of  Education.  Kingston.  Ja- 
maica, writes: 

"One  of  the  most  memorable  of  the  180 
days  I  spent  Ln  the  United  States  as  a  guest 
of  the  U.8.  Govarnment  in  1959  60  was  the 
occasion  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  Joining 
in  your  breakfast  fellowship  In  February 
1960  The  kinship  shared  with  all  the  others 
assembled  on  that  Sunday  morning  Indelibly 
underscored  tha  fact  that  in  this  world  we 
are  all  membera  one  of  another  and  that 
selfishness  is  tha  grand  refusal  of  a  full  life 
It  is  actlvltlas  such  as  the  International 
croasroads  Sunday  morning  breakfast  that 
will  ultimately  unite  men  into  that  society 
of  friends  and  brothers  among  whom  no 
contention  will  ever  arise  either  at  the  na- 
tional or  tntamatlonal  level  ' 

Dr.  Shlgeakl  Blnohara,  chief  physician  of 
St  Luke's  Intematlonal  Hoepltal,  and  chair- 
man of  executive  committee.  Christian  Med- 
ical Asaociation  of  Japan,  writes  from  Tokyo 

"It  was  11  years  ago,  back  in  1952,  that  I 
first  attended  your  breakfast  I  certainly 
enjoyed  the  fruitful  talks  and  fellowship  of 
the  'crossroads.*  before  going  to  visit  Mr 
Grew,  former  Ambassador  to  Japan,  who 
really  knew  and  loved  Japan 

"I  believe  that  the  continuation  of  this 
sort  of  meeting  does  contribute  a  great  deal 
to  the  future  of  peace  on  earth 

"I.  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  will  be  pray- 
ing at  tha  same  hour  on  May  5  when  you 
folks  get  together  around  the  big  breakfast 
table  at  the  TMCA  in  your  great  CaplUl.  ' 

John  L.  Handley,  writes  from  Birmingham 
England : 

"It  hardly  seems  as  though  a  full  year  has 
elapsed  since  I  last  bad  the  pleasure  of  being 
among  you  all  at  the  16th  anniversary  in 
1903.  The  warm  welcome  that  I  received  I 
will  alwaya  remember,  and  I  do  hot>e  that  tt 
will  not  ba  long  before  I  may  have  the  op- 
portunity of  meeting  you  all  again 

"It  la  certainly  a  tremendous  achievement 
that  you  liave  now  reached  your  nth  anni- 
versary, and  you  can  feel  sure  that  I  shall 
be  thinking  of  you  on   this  occa  !on   ' 


Chlro  S  Thapa.  student  from  Nepal,  who 
was  our  14.000th  visitor  while  a  student  at 
Dickinson  College  writes  frim  Prlbourg 
(Switzerland  I    University 

"I  do  not  know  of  any  other  place.  In 
America  or  elsewhere  where  people  of  widely 
different  backgrounds  can  come  together  in  a 
splr.t  of  spiiiilaneous  co:ivivlfilUy  as  at  the 
crossniad.  breakf.ist  What  better  idea 
than  to  make  ptwssibie  for  everyone  to  come 
together  at  bre.ikfast.  hear  an  authority  on 
questiv)ns  of  topical  Interest,  fallowed  by  a 
discussion  on  the  speech  ;is  well  as  on  other 
topics  By  makiufj  it  possible  for  u  get-to- 
gether on  a  day  of  rest  Americans  learn 
about  other  lands  and  foreigners  learn  about 
America,  about  the  people,  their  cu  toms  and 
their  ways  of  thinking  The  breakfivat  par- 
ticipants are  able  to  appreciate  the  variety 
of  human  existence  but  always  In  the  context 
of  the  essential  unity  of  mankind  To  a 
large  extent  Paul,  you  are  resjn.nsible  for 
this  Even  those  that  come  only  m  brief  con- 
tact with  you  are  able  to  appreciate  your 
frlendline.ss  your  Idealism  and  your  over- 
powering humanism  To  others  like  me.  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  being  on  a  footing 
of  intimacy  with  you.  It  Is  simply  a  privilege 
knowing  you 

"The  International  croe- roads  breakfast  Is 
an  example  of  the  fact  of  human  interde- 
pendence By  demonstrating  that  human 
beings  are  essentially  the  saine  the  Interna- 
tional cri>8sroads  breakfast  demonstrates.  In 
these  times  of  peril  the  better  sidelights  of 
human  life  and  gives  all  much  to  hope  for 
In  the  future  ' 

Antti  Tammlnen.  a  psychologist  In  Hel- 
sinki, writes 

"Really,  we  must  continue  to  strengthen 
the  bridges  of  good  will  and  mutual  under- 
standing between  different  countries  We 
must  trust  to  realities  existing  In  this  world 
though  not  possible  to  see.  touch,  hear" 

John  E.  Puller,  a  young  accountant  from 
Australia,  seeing  the  world  before  settling 
down,  writes 

There  are  many  unfortunate  events  oc- 
curring In  the  world  today  that  tend  to  give 
one  a  rather  dispirited  and  pessimistic  out- 
look on  the  future  Wherever  I  have  traveled 
I  have  met  people  who.  although  earnestly 
desiring  a  peaceful  and  happy  world,  have 
given  up  hope  of  it  ever  being  attained  and 
have  merely  shrugged  and  said  There's 
nothing  I  can  do  about  It  '  I  have  often  felt 
myself  thinking  along  the  same  lines — then, 
thankful,  one  meets  people,  or  organiza- 
tions, who  have  not  given  up  hoi^  and  who 
are  active  in  their  endeavours  to  secure  peace 
and  happiness,  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
for  all  mankind  Such  an  orgr.nlzatlon  la 
the  international  crcssroads  Sunday  morn- 
ing  breakfast 

■  If  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  understand- 
ing, that  I  witnessed  at  the  breakfast,  was 
emulated  ihrougliout  the  entire  w.>rld.  then 
our  hopes  for  the  future  might  become  justl- 
fl.ibly  optimistic 

I  thank  you  sincerely  for  providing  me 
with  such  a  rewarding  experience  and  for 
helping  me  realize  the  lm(x<rtance  of  not 
g.ving  up   the   fight    ' 

Dr  M  J  M.ilmandl-Nejad  nsfoclate  pro- 
fessor. College  of  Agriculture.  University  of 
Tehran,  writes 

I  shall  await  to  see  the  coming  of  age 
of  this  youthful,  ttctue  and  useful  endeavor 
whl'  h  has  proved  Its  significance  In  the  lives 
of  many  who  have  visited  beautiful  Wash- 
Uikjton.  D  C  ■ 

Ji.an  Cortez.  television  writer  and  pro- 
ducer   London    wrlti's 

"It  was  on  Trinity  Sunday.  June  12.  1960, 
that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  breakfasting  with 
you  an  experience  I  have  not  forgotten- -nor 
hesitated  to  speak  of — during  my  not  Infre- 
quent Journeys  abroad 

"When  I  read  or  hear  of  color  or  class 
dl5'r:mln.itlon,     I     think    of     that    breakfast 


where  there  were  representatives  of  so  many 
nations. 

"Ood  willing.  I  win  be  In  the  United  States 
of  America  again  within  the  next  12  months 
and  I  assvire  you,  high  on  my  engagement 
list   win   be  another   breakfast." 

Urpo  Ratla.  of  Helsinki.  Finland,  a  promi- 
nent manufacturer  and  exporter  and  a  re- 
spected leader  in  many  culc  and  educational 
affairs  writes: 

This  visit  U>  the  United  States  of  America 
In  the  >ear  1958  59  has  heli>ed  me  to  find 
broader  basis  for  my  activities.  It  opened  my 
eyes  to  see  things  differently  It  encouraged 
nie  to  win  the  natural  fnghtncss  and  shyness 
of  human  beings 

"My  message  to  your  17th  anniversary  Is: 
let  us  try.  every  ine  Individually  and  In 
group«,  to  develop  our  own  ability  to  build 
a  better  world  by  participating  not  only  In 
implementations  but  even  In  decision- 
making " 

Johannes  Pedersen.  busdrlver  of  Denmark, 
writes 

"I  hope  your  urganlzatlon  can  tell  people 
around  the  world,  that  If  we  want  peace  and 
happiness  we  have  to  change  the  hate  be- 
tween the  people,  with  love  and  forgiveness, 
without  these  two  words  the  world  some  day 
may  destroy  Itself.  I  appreciate  that  you 
keep  on  going,  very  much  " 

Lt  Col  (ret  )  Mohd  Sadlq,  M  B  E..  and 
sugarcane  farmer  In  Pakistan,  writes: 

"I  have  traveled  the  world  over  and  stayed 
at  many  Institutions  but  It  Is  only  at  the 
YMCAs  where  I  have  found  peace  of  mind 
The  atmosphere  at  every  "YMCA  I  have  visited 
has  benefited  me  physically,  morally  and 
mentally  I  have  learned  much  from  the 
many  personalities  of  high  spiritual  and 
moral  caliber  whom  one  always  meets  at 
YMCA  gatherings   " 

Dr  Ugo  M  ColomlK).  director  of  public  as- 
sistance for  the  city  of  Milan.  Italy,  writes: 
"Although  many  years  have  passed  since 
my  visit  to  Washington.  DC,  my  spirit  has 
unchanged  A  spirit  of  comprehension  and 
fraternity  among  men  and  nations,  a  spirit 
of  trust  In  Ood  and  In  the  future  This 
spirit  I  found  admirably  10  years  ago  In  your 
meetings  and  this  spirit  I  maintain  during 
my  scientific  and  practical  activity  "' 
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THE   SENATES   SUPREIME   TEST 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  LancenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr  Si^eaker.  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District  of  Minne- 
sota, which  I  have  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting. Is  ably  served  by  a  host  of 
excellent  dally  and  weekly  newspapers. 
In  addition  to  5  dailies  in  our  district, 
we  have  78  weekly  papers,  published  and 
edited  by  some  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  dedicated  people  In  our  Nation. 

One  of  those  weekly  editors  is  Mr. 
George  F.  Etzell,  who  publishes  the 
Clarissa  Independent  at  Clarissa,  Mlim. 
His  ability  has  been  recognized  to  the 
extent  of  his  being  selected  as  Minne- 
sota's Republican  national  committee- 
man. His  editorials  In  that  small  news- 
pajjer  are  a  challenge  to  all  Americans 
who  are  concerned  with  the  future  of 
our  great  country. 

I  would  like  to  share  George  Etzell's 
late.st   editjrial   with  my  colleagues  to- 


day.   It  offers  much  food  for  thought 
as    the    United    States    enters    Into    a 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty: 
Ths  Sknatz'b  SnPKxara  Test 

Under  Secretary  of  State  W.  Averell  Har- 
rlman  has  assented  to  a  tentative  form  of 
agreement  to  ban  nuclear  tests  In  the  three- 
puwer  tnlks  In  Moscow. 

President  Kennedy  has  alerted  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  In  the  Senate  to  prepare 
for  swift  ratification  of  a  nuclear  test  hi^" 
treaty  limited  to  atmosphere,  space  and  un- 
derwater tests.  He  wants  the  treaty  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  well  In  excess  of  the  required 
iw.i-thlrds  majority  to  emphasize  to  the 
w(>rld  his  desire  to  work  for  peace. 

The  debate  over  this  proposed  treaty  In 
the  next  few  weeks  therefore  wlU  be  crucial 
to  the  security  and  the  survival  of  the 
Ucltod  States.  It  calls  for  the  greatest  care 
that  we  are  not  again  trapped  into  signing 
something  that  will  insure  our  ultimate  de- 
fcnt  nnd   the   communlEatlon  of  the  world. 

Let  UB  look  backward.  The  United  Statea 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  in  nuclear  power  for 
many  years.  The  monopoly  waa  broken  pri- 
marily by  spies  who  stole  our  secreta.  With 
them,  the  Soviet  Union  speedily  developed 
Its  own  nuclear  capability. 

In  1958,  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  ar- 
ranged a  nuclear  test  moratorium  by  a 
gentleman's  agreement.  Under  ita  cover, 
Khrushchev  ordered  a  speedup  of  nuclear 
terlmological  development.  In  1981,  he 
ir^ke  the  moratorium  with  a  series  of  at- 
nio.<pherlc  testa  that  robbed  ua  of  our  «u- 
perlorlty  and  changed  the  balance  of  nuclear 
power,  all  In  3  years  of  clandestine  planning. 

Apain  In  October  of  1962,  Khrushchev 
sne;iked  a  complex  of  intermediate  mlsalles 
Into  Cuba.  He  had  them  seroed  on  the 
United  States  In  such  a  way  that  he  could 
cnnlhllate  most  of  the  country  with  a  sur- 
prise attack.  As  Gen.  David  M.  Shoup,  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  aald,  "but  for 
the  grace  of  God  and  an  aerial  photograph," 
Khrushchev  would  have  had  us  at  his  mercy. 
Fur  an  attack  from  Cuba  could  be  launched 
wlUiout  giving  us  time  to  retaliate,  whereaa 
en  attack  from  the  Soviet  Union  gives  via  SO 
minutes  to  mount  a  strike  that  wovdd  devas- 
tate Russia. 

In  the  Intervening  9  month*.  Khruahchev 
has  not  completely  changed.  He  ia  atUl  a 
dedicated  Communist.  He  still  wants  to 
bury  us.  Yet,  In  a  few  days,  he  now  has  of- 
fered us  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.    Why? 

The  only  sensible  reason,  from  hla  view- 
point. Is  that  he  has  discovered  through  the 
moratorium  how  to  get  ahead  of  the  United 
States  in  nuclear  power,  and  through  the 
confronutlon  In  Cuba,  how  to  achieve  • 
short  cut  to  our  destruction.  Given  a  treaty- 
Insured  test  ban.  with  freedom  to  test  un- 
derground, he  can  go  ahead  and  refine  hla 
superiority  with  Immunity,  and  aneak  an- 
other Cuba  setup. 

It  would  be  wonderful  to  relieve  the  tax- 
payers of  the  cost  of  nuclear  testing,  and  the 
world  of  the  hazard  of  nuclear  fallout  gen- 
crated  by  atmoepherlc  testa,  if  we  could  be 
cure  that  Khrushchev  and  hla  ■ucceaaors 
would  not  cheat.  But  the  whole  hlatory  of 
nuclear  development  belles  this. 

A  test  ban  treaty  is  a  suicide  pact  for  the 
Lnited  States.  It  can  be  nothing  elae,  un- 
les.s  we  step  up  o\ir  own  nuclear  development 
and  testing  underground,  the  one  Mr«a  that 
rem.ilns  open  to  us.  It  would  be  sur«r,  how- 
f^fr,  for  the  security  and  survival  of  the 
Nation,  to  repudiate  any  such  treaty  now 
-nd  so  long  as  Communists  insist  on  winning 
the   world    by   burying  us. 
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NORTHEAST    AIRLINES:     MANAGED 
NEWS  A  BLOW  TO  NEW  ENGLAND 
Mr.    MORSR    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  New 
England's  economy  has  suffered  a  severe 
blow  at  the  hands  of  the  CAB  and  sharp 
cries  are  ringing  out  in  protest  against 
the  Board's  decision  to  cripple  Northeast 
Airlines.  During  the  past  week  I  have 
pointed  out  to  my  colleagues  several  as- 
pects of  the  situation — the  dangers  of 
monopoly,  the  value  of  healthy  compe- 
tition, the  expense  to  the  public,  the  evi- 
dence of  a  leak  In  Information  which 
caused  Eastern  Airlines'  stock  to  rise 
markedly  before  the  public  announce- 
ment of  the  ruling. 

Today  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  serious  effect 
of  the  decision  on  New  England.  An 
editorial  from  the  Boston  Record  Ameri- 
can discusses  the  question,  bringing  out 
that  1,500  jobs  have  been  Imperiled  In 
Boston  alone.  This  was  dramatically 
demonstrated  at  Hyannls  Port  last  week- 
end as  a  single-engined  airplane  con- 
ducted an  aerial  picket  over  the  summer 
White  House  towing  a  huge  streamer 
that  read  "JJ-K.— Please  Help  North- 
east Airlines."  The  picket  was  in  reply 
to  Presidential  Press  Secretary  Pierre 
Salinger's  statement  that  he  was  un- 
aware of  any  commimicatlon  to  the 
President  concerning  Northeast  Airlines. 
I  applaud  this  show  of  Yankee  ingenu- 
ity in  getting  past  the  protective  curtain 
which  apparently  shields  the  President 
from  knowledge  of  such  vital  matters, 
after  hundreds  of  telegrams  seemingly 
failed  to  get  his  attention.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  this  aspect  of  news  manage- 
ment. That  news  out  of  this  adminis- 
tration is  managed  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  comment.  Now  it  would  appear 
that  news  is  also  managed  on  the  way 
in. 

The  excellent  editorial  from  the  Rec- 
ord American,  which  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues,  follows: 

Savx  Nosthxast 
The  decision  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  take  away  Northeast  Airlines'  license  to 
continue  operation  of  Its  busy  Boston-to- 
Florlda  routes,  Including  service  to  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  and  other  markets.  Is  not 
simply  an  action  affecting  an  airline;  it  Is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  all  New  England. 
The  CAB  has  ruled,  with  abeurd  lllogic, 
that  this  eastern  seaboard  commercial  air 
corridor  which  is  constantly  growing  and 
now  accommodates  2  million  travelers  yearly, 
can  be  aerviced  by  Just  two  airlines. 

The  CAB  has  moved  to  eliminate  North- 
east, which  transports  60  jjercent  of  those 
2  mlUlon  passengers,  and  thus  set  up  a  mo- 
nopoly for  New  England  air  traffic. 

It  haa  threatened  a  needless  crippling 
blow  to  this  region's  economy — the  loss  of 
1,600  skUled  jobs  and  an  annual  payroll  of 
♦12,300,000  In  Greater  Boston  alone. 

It  haa  imperiled  regional  air  service  within 
New  England,  a  service  Northeast  has  pro- 
vided without  subsidy  for  the  past  7  years. 

It  has  Jeopardhwd  the  continuation  of 
Northeast's  efficient  and  dependable  and  fre- 
quent Boston-New  York  service  (250,000  pas- 
sengers a  year;  one  of  the  top  two  carriers). 
Northeast's  fight  to  retain  Its  eastern  sea- 
board   routes    is    also    New    England's    fight. 


That  is  obvious  for  this  needed  air  service  is 
vital  to  our  economy. 

Massachusetts'  two  U.8.  Senators  already 
have  petitioned  the  Justice  Department  to 
determine  if  antitrust  laws  are  being  vio- 
lated; If  a  monopoly  la  being  set  up  for  the 
two  remaining  airlines  by  eliminating  North- 
east from  the  commercial  routes  all  three 
now  serve. 

This  investigation  is  mandatory  on  the 
basis  of  CAB'S  own  figures  which  show  that 
in  the  first  3  months  of  this  year  Northeast 
carried  27,500  passengers  between  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  as  against  47  passengers  for 
one  competing  airline;  and  that  Northeast 
carried  38,114  between  Washington  and  Bos- 
ton as  against  103  for  the  third-place  airline. 
Yet  it  Is  Northeast  which  the  CAB  would 
oust  from  these  runs. 

A  monopoly  Investigation  Is  warranted  by 
the  facts  and  is  a  good  start,  but  It  Is  not 
enough.  In  addition,  all  members  of  the 
New  England  congressional  delegation 
should  unite  In  demanding  that  the  CAB 
revoke  this  unfair  action. 

And  all  of  this  region's  civic,  labor,  busi- 
ness, and  Industry  leaders  should  besiege  the 
CAB  to  change  its  decision.  If  this  falls, 
they  should  carry  their  protests  to  the  Presi- 
dent who  certainly  is  aware  of  the  terrible 
Impact  this  move  by  a  governmental  regula- 
tory agency  will  have  on  the  New  England 
economy. 

Here  Is  an  opportunity  for  the  adminis- 
tration not  simply  to  do  more  for  Massa- 
chusetts, but  to  do  something  which  New 
England  has  an  honest  right  to  expect — 
protection  from  this  indefensible  and  dis- 
criminatory action  by  the  CAB. 


A  LOOK  AT  "A  REPORT  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT"  ON  THE  PETROLEUM 
INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Foreman]  is  recognized  for  2  hours. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these 
days  of  national  and  international  crises. 
Congress  is  devoting  much  of  its  time 
and  efforts  on  the  nuclear  testing  prob- 
lems, racial  problems,  foreign  aid,  mili- 
tary procurement,  space  activities  and 
many,  many  other  matters  of  paramount 
importance  to  our  Nation's  welfare. 

In  doing  so,  I  fear  we  are  unable  to 
give  adequate  study  and  consideration  to 
some  developments  taking  place  right 
under  our  nose  which  might  very  well 
in  the  long  run  have  a  greater  adverse 
impact  on  this  Nation's  well-being  and 
future  progress  than  many  of  the  so- 
called  priority  matters  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  a  once  "secret"  report  which 
has  just  recently  been  exposed  to  public 
view  entitled  "A  Report  to  the  President," 
by  the  Petroleum  Study  Committee. 

This  report  had  its  beginning  back  In 
1961,  when  on  December  2  of  that  year, 
President  Kennedy  announced : 

A  comprehensive  study  of  petroleum  re- 
quirements and  supplies  In  relation  to  na- 
tional security  objectives  will  be  undertaken 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  (GEPj. 

Pursuant  to  this  directive,  Edward  A. 
McDermott,  Director  of  OEP,  organized 
an  interagency  study  under  his  chair- 
manship, with  equal  participation  by  the 
Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  Defense. 
Justice,  Interior,  Commerce,  and  Labor. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  report,  although  I 
think  it  could  better  be  characterized  as 
a  bunch  of  conclualons  and  recommen- 
dations totally  lacking  in  basic  data  and 
information  to  back  up  its  conclusions, 
only  came  to  light  as  a  result  of  the  fine 
efforts  of  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Walter  Rocehs. 
Further.  I  might  have  missed  the  full 
implication  of  the  document  had  I  not 
read  an  excellent  analysis  by  Minor  S. 
Jameson,  Jr.,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  independent  Petroleum  Association 
of  Ainerica,  In  which  he  effectively 
pointed  up  the  many  dangerous  aspects 
of  the  report  which — as  Mr.  Jameson  put 
It,  the  report  "reveals  the  thinking  of 
those  in  Government  whose  philosophy 
would  lead  to  complete  control  of  the  pe- 
troleum industry.  This  dangerous  docu- 
ment spells  out  the  strategy  of  the  advo- 
cates of  Federal  control." 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  making  a  study  of 
this  so-called  report.  I  am  gravely  con- 
cerned that  what  Mr.  Jameson  has  con- 
cluded is  correct;  and  further  and  even 
worse,  I  find  that  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  this  docimient 
have  already  been,  or  are  in  process  of 
being,  put  into  effect. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
defer  until  later  my  remarks  on  the  im- 
plementation of  this  report. 

First,  allow  me  to  comment  on  who  put 
these  conclusions  together  and  how  they 
were  developed  and  ask  my  friends  in  this 
body  to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
this  is  a  proper  way  to  develop  and  put 
into  practice  basic  policies  directly  af- 
fecting an  Industry  which  is  vital  to  our 
national  sectirlty  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier.  OEP  Director 
McDermott  sUted  in  his  letter  to  the 
President  that  each  Department  was  al- 
lowed equal  participation  in  this  en- 
deavor. That  Is,  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  each  Department 
were  given  equal  weight. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  without  intending 
to  question  the  abilities  of  the  various 
departmental  representatives.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  without  exception  the 
participants  on  this  Petroleum  Study 
Committee  were  at  best  a  sub-Cabinet 
level  study  group.  No  doubt,  all  were 
and  are  competent  in  their  respective 
jobs.  But,  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
study  group^no  matter  how  dedicated — 
faced  the  handicap  of  not  being  in  a 
position  to  weigh  all  the  pertinent  fac- 
tors which,  of  necessity,  are  basic  in- 
gredients in  construction  of  basic  na- 
tional policies.  Stated  simply,  this  Study 
Committee  is  a  perfect  example  of  send- 
ing forth  a  group  of  boys  to  do  a  mans 
job. 

Unfortimately,  the  sum  total  of  their 
work,  no  matter  how  inadequate,  can 
without  challenge  be  elevated  Into  the 
position  of  basic  national  policy.  This 
document  can  become  set  in  concrete 
and  serve  as  the  pattern  for  the  future. 
The  longer  It  goes  without  challenge  the 
more  difficult  it  will  be  to  undo  the 
existing  and  potential  damage  flowing 
from  the  half-baked,  and  unfounded 
conclusions  making  up  this  nefarious 
document. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  example  of  what 
I  mean  when  I  refer  to  half-baked  and 


unfounded  conclusion.s.  I  cito  this  statt- 
ment  In  the  report: 

It  haa  been  estimated  that  complete 
abandonment  of  (Import)  controU  could 
lead  to  a  reduction  In  the  price  of  domeatlc 
crude  oU  of  91  per  barrel  (to  approximate  the 
world  price) 

Later  in  this  dlscu.sslon.  I  hope  we  can 
set  forth  how  ridiculous  it  Is  to  state 
that  the  price  of  crude  oil  can  be  reduced 
by  more  than  33  4  percent  and  still 
have  an  oil  and  gi^  indu-stry  In  the 
United  States. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  greater 
disservice  could  be  performed  on  tills  Na- 
tion's security  and  economic  welfare  than 
to  advocate  or  even  suggest  abandonment 
of  our  domestic  petroleum  industry. 
Yet.  in  effect,  that  Is  exactly  what  these 
uninformed— though  admittedly  dedi- 
cated departmental  representatives — are 
doing  when  they  state  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  "without  controls, 
the  price  of  domestic  crude  oil  could  be 
reduced  by  $1  per  barrel."  More  about 
this  aspect  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
aspects  of  the  study  for  me  to  understand 
Ls  the  cavalier  manner  In  which  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  was  relegated  to 
a  minor  role  In  the  study  to  the  extent 
that  this  I>epartment  observed,  among 
other  things  In  the  transmittal  letter 
which  accompanied  the  report,  that  the 
report's  "conclusions  relating  to  costs 
and  benefits  are  potentially  misleading." 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  sim- 
ply that  this  Department  does  not  agree 
with  the  report. 

One  might  ask  why  be  concerned  about 
what  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
thlriks  in  this  matter.  The  answer  is 
that  historically  and  under  the  Defense 
Production  Act  and  related  legislation, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  Is  charged 
by  Congress  with  "responsibilities  relat- 
ing to  petroleum  and  gas"  and  "the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Department  extends  over 
the  conservation  and  development  of 
mineral  resources." 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  as 
one  of  Its  functions  the  OCBce  of  Oil  and 
Gas  According  to  the  U.S.  Government 
Organization  Manual,  this  Office  of  OU 
and  Gas  does  the  following: 

The  Office  of  OU  and  Gas,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Assistant  SecreUry  mineral 
resources: 

I.  Provides  staff  advice  and  asslsUince  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  la  the  devel.ipment. 
coordination,  and  management  of  oU  and  gas 
programs  and  functions  which  are  assigned 
to  the  Department  by  the  President  or  ..he 
Congress 

2  Provides  leadership  In  obtaining  ciK)r- 
dlnatlon  and  unification  of  oil  and  gas  p<jli- 
cles  and  related  administrative  activities  of 
all  Federal  agencies  and  enlists  their  ccx)pera- 
tlon  to  assure  adequate  development,  distri- 
bution, and  utlilzatlon  of  petroleum  and  gas 
resources  and  facilities  to  meet  civilian,  in- 
dustrial, and  military  requirements  In  time 
of  peace  or  national  emergency 

3.  Serves  as  the  principal  channel  of  com- 
munication bet-ween  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Interstate  OU  Compact  Commis- 
sion. State  regulatory  bodies,  and  the  petro- 
leum and  gas  Industries  (primarily  through 
the  National  Petroleum  Council,  the  Mili- 
tary Petroleum  Advisory  Board,  and  the  For- 
eign Petroleum  Supply  Committee) 

4.  Carries  out  functums  and  res[x>nsltaill- 
tles   authorized    by    the   Defense    Production 


Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  with  respect  to 
petroleum  and  gas.  These  functions  are 
mmod  at  aaturlng  adequate  supplies  of  these 
products  and  facilities  to  fulfill  civilian.  In- 
dustrial, arid  mllltiry  requirements  and  are 
similar  Vi  those  performed  Jointly  by  the 
Otnce  of  M.nerals  Moblllzatton  and  General 
.Servlres  Admlnl.stratlon  with  respect  to 
metals  and  minerals. 

The  Interior  Department  historically 
has  served  as  the  expert  on.  and  coor- 
dinating department  for.  government  in 
all  matters  dealing  with  the  petroleum 
industry. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speker.  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  In  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior Is  charged  with  making  economic 
and  statistical  studies  many  of  which 
concern  the  petroleum  industry.  The  of- 
ficial US.  Goverrunent  Organization 
Manual  states  on  page  236: 

Economics  and  statistics:  Economics  and 
statistical  studies  are  made  of  domestic  and 
foreign  mineral  production,  distribution, 
and  consumption  These  studies  provide 
the  Government  with  Information  necessary 
for  policy  and  program  formulation  and 
supply  Industry  with  Information  necessary 
for  Its  operations.  Further,  a  health  and 
safety  statistical  program  Ls  conducted  and 
correlated  with  the  commodity  program. 

on.    rilPOKT    ADMINIST«AT10N 

Another  very  important  activity  of 
the  Interior  Department  concerning 
petroleum  policies  and  activities  Is  that 
of  the  Oil  Import  Administration.  As 
to  this,  the  US.  Government  Organiza- 
tion Manual  has  this  to  say  on  pages  230- 
231: 

on  import  administration:  The  Oil  Import 
Administration  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary— Mineral  Resources,  dis- 
charges the  responsibilities  Imposed  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  Presidential 
Proclamation  3279  of  March  10,  1959,  "Ad- 
Justing  Imports  of  Petroleum  and  Petroleum 
PrrKlucts  Into  the  United  Stales."  This 
priKlamatlon,  In  the  Interests  of  national 
security,  Impoees  restrictions  upon  the  Im- 
portation of  crude  oil.  unfinished  petroleum 
oils,  and  finished  petroleum  products.  The 
Administration  allocates  Imports  of  these 
commodities  among  qualified  applicants  and 
Ussue  Import  licenses  on  the  basis  of  such 
allocations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  detail  some  of  the  more  important 
responsibilities  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment concerning  the  Petroleum  Indus- 
try to  show  the  great  and  vital  role  this 
Department  plays  with  respect  thereto 
in  accordance  with  statute  and  historical 
precedence. 

Yet,  Mr  Speaker,  when  one  reads  this 
report  and  the  letter  of  transmittal  to 
the  President,  only  one  conclusion  can 
be  reached;  namely,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  been  completely  by- 
passed and  overruled.  H<^re  the  expert 
Department  on  oil  and  gas.  by  way  of 
law  and  experience,  was  relegated  to  the 
backroom  when  this  report  was  put 
together. 

Mr  Speaker,  before  proceeding  fur- 
ther, I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  two  more  statements 
from  the  'Memorandum  for  the  Presi- 
dent  : 

Interior  contends  that  "while  estimates 
purportedly  covering  costs  to  the  economy 
are  Included  In  the  report,  the  counterb.Tl- 
anclng  benefits  which  flow  from  the  main- 
tenance   of    the    petroleum    Industry    In    Its 
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present  state  of  health  were  not  reduced  to 
comparable  terms,"  The  Interior  member 
also  states  "that  existing  legislation  and 
delegations  vest  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  with  adequate  authority 
to  deal  with  the  security  aspects  of  the 
petroleum  problem  and  that,  in  consequence, 
the  recommendation  In  the  report  dealing 
with  coordination  of  Interagency  activities 
Is  unnecessary  and  could  lead  to  future  diffi- 
culty In  assessing  responsibility  for  develop- 
ment and  coordination  of  petroleum  policy 
within  the  executive  branch." 

I  am  sure  that,  by  now.  any  thinking 
person  must  conclude  that  this  report 
does  not  reflect  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Frankly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  need  very  little  surmise  to 
conclude  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior by  its  own  words  as  quoted  herein 
has  branded  the  report  as  a  dishonest  re- 
port among  other  things.  To  me,  such 
words  as  "potentially  misleading,"  and 
"the  counterbalancing  benefits  were  not 
reduced  to  comparable  terms,"  are  Just 
a  diplomatic  way  of  saying  the  report  is 
dishonest  and  completely  lacking  in  ob- 
jectivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  real  cause 
for  alarm  when  a  study  group  gives 
equal  participation  to  such  Departments 
as  Labor.  Justice,  and  Treasury  on  oil 
matters  and  while  ignoring  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior — the  best  qualified  de- 
partment in  Government  on  oil  matters. 
Yet.  this  by  the  very  words  of  the  re- 
port. Is  exactly  what  has  happened. 

Another  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
dwell  on  briefly  before  discussing  the 
actual  conclusions  and  recommendations 
of  the  report,  is  the  statement  found  in 
the  President's  instructions  directing 
that  a  comprehensive  study  of  petro- 
leum be  undertaken." 

Where  is  this  comprehensive  study? 
None  is  available. 

Where  are  the  facts  and  supporting 
data  backing  up  the  far-reaching  con- 
clusions in  the  report?  There  are  none 
available. 

Were  public  hearings  held?  The  an- 
swer is  "No." 

Were  written  briefs  from  interested 
parties  invited  and  really  encouraged? 
The  answer  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
question  is  "No." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  material  and  sug- 
gestions from  industar  were  discouraged 
when  OEP  announced: 

The  committee  believes  there  Is  no  im- 
mediate need  for  submission  of  views  and 
material  by  the  public. 
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If  we  are  to  have  a  national  oU  policy  it 
should  be  an  open  covenant,  openly  arrived 
at.  subject  to  rebuttal,  qualification,  and 
amplification,  so  that  Industry  as  well  as 
Government  can  know  where  we  are  heading. 


that  domestic  petroleum  costs  be  reduced 
to  permit  a  narrowing  of  the  difference  be- 
tween United  States  and  foreign  prices. 


Mr  Speaker,  a  recent  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  highly  respected  Oil  and 
Gas  Journal  summed  up  my  thoughts  as 

follows: 

If  this  is  our  national  oil  policy,  it  is  well 
that  we  know  It.  Some  people  will  be  pleased 
by  parts  of  It;  others  will  object  violently 
to  parts  or  all  of  it. 

But  all  can  object  to  its  method  of  prepa- 
r;.t:on  It  was  a  sort  of  star-chamber  pro- 
ceeding, done  In  the  guise  of  a  private  study 
to  aid  the  President  in  implementing  a  con- 
gressional directive  to  control  imports.  The 
report  was  kept  secret  for  10  months  after 
completion. 

No  hearings  were  held.  No  one  knew  th« 
full  scop)e  of  the  study.  Many  Federal  agen- 
cies and  some  industry  groups  submitted 
material,  but  there  is  no  way  of  telling  how 
well  this  supported  the  final  conclusions. 


It  is  bad  enough  to  learn  how  this  re- 
port was  put  together,  but  possibly  even 
worse  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent 
the  President  agrees  with  it  and  to  what 
extent  it  will  serve  as  the  foundation  for 
future  national  policies  on  oil  and  gas. 

We  do  know  that  already  many  of  the 
planks  in  the  report  have  been  imple- 
mented, calling  for  greater  Federal  ac- 
tivity in  state  regulatory  functions,  and 
a  shifting  away  from  the  Interior  De- 
partment of  its  functions  of  collecting 
data  and  information  on  oil  industry 
activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  only  proper 
that  the  President  make  his  views  known 
with  respect  to  the  report,  and  for  him 
to  inform  Congress  as  to  what  has  been 
done  and  what  the  plans  are  for  the  fu- 
ture in  regard  to  this  sub-Cabinet  level 
report  on  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

It  could  be  that  Congress  does  not 
agree  with  what  he  and  his  administra- 
tion have  in  mind,  and  we  in  Congiess 
may  very  well  wish  to  have  our  Govern- 
ment steer  a  different  course  on  national 
oil  and  gas  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  great  confidence 
that  once  appraised  of  what  is  taking 
place.  President  Kennedy  will  wish  to 
take  the  necessary  action  to  disregard 
this  so-called  report  and  return  to  more 
responsible  hands  the  job  of  developing 
our  Nation's  policies  affecting  this  vital 
and  basic  industry — oil  and  gas. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
analyze  and  throw  open  for  consideration 
by  the  House,  some  of  the  observations, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  report. 

I  Invite  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  on  the  fine 
statement  which  he  has  made.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks and  to  say  that  I  think  bringing 
this  very  vital  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  to  the  country  at  this 
time  is  a  distinguished  public  service. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STEED.  This  report  in  my  esti- 
mation is  at  least  as  dangerous  as  the 
gentleman  has  stated  it  to  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Petroleum  Study 
Committee's  report  groped  and  erred  in 
many  directions  as  it  reached  conclusions 
and  made  recommendations  regarding 
the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

Much  of  the  report  reflects  more  ideal- 
Ism  than  realism  as  it  clearly  points  to- 
ward greater  Federal  control  of  the  in- 
dustry as  the  perfect  route  to  maximum 
efficiency  and  competitiveness.  In 
reaching  at  least  one  conclusion,  how- 
ever, the  Committee  failed  to  consider 
the  consequences  of  what  It  proposed. 

It  Is  Imperative — 

The  report  said — 


Examine  this  Utopian  concept  with 
any  degree  of  imderstanding  and  it  be- 
comes evident  that  this  is  a  virtual  im- 
possibility unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wishes  to  find  and  produce  the  oil. 
then  give  it  away.  The  report  fails  to 
tell  us  how  to  go  about  this  cost  cutting. 
Actually,  even  now  cost-cutting  methods 
are  being  found  and  used,  but  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  they  can't  be  cut. 

Considering  the  cost  of  exploring  for 
and  finding  the  oil,  even  if  it  could  be 
brought  from  the  ground  for  nothing,  I 
still  doubt  that  U.S.  oil  could  compete 
seriously  in  the  world  marketplace  with 
foreign  oil. 

We  have  to  wonder  what  approach  the 
Committee  would  have  the  industry  take 
to  cut  costs.  Do  the  Committee  members 
recommend  that  fringe  benefits  be  re- 
duced, that  unemployment  compensation 
or  minimum  wage  laws  be  changed  to 
reduce  industry  costs?  Would  they  ad- 
vocate tax  reductions  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels  to  lower  the  cost 
of  producing  our  oil  so  that  it  would  be 
more  competitive  abroad  with  oil  pro- 
duced in  foreign  areas? 

The  Committee's  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent presumes  to  advise  that  the  domes- 
tic industry's  costs  of  operation  should 
somehow  be  miraculously  reduced  to  the 
point  that  we  can  wedge  our  12 -barrel - 
a-day  wells  into  the  intemallonal  com- 
petition with  wells  that  produce,  in  some 
cases,  as  much  as  5,000  barrels  daily.  In 
the  Middle  East,  for  example,  the  aver- 
age daily  production  per  well  exceerts 
4,000  barrels  daily. 

The  report  says  that  at  this  juncture, 
"Information  is  inadequate  to  assess  the 
-extent  of  foreign  markets  which  might 
be  developed." 

For  the  benefit  of  the  report's  drafters 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  only 
way  to  significantly  reduce  the  domestic 
petroleum  Industry's  costs  is  to  reduce 
exploration  and  development  in  the 
United  States.  If  national  security,  em- 
ployment and  tax  revenues  have  any 
consideration  in  this  matter,  and  I  am 
convinced  they  do,  then  reducing  our 
domestic  operations  would  be  the  initial 
step  on  the  road  to  disaster. 

To  be  more  blunt  and  self-serving 
from  our  national  standpoint,  why  should 
we  as<  one  of  our  most  important  de- 
fense industries  to  commit  economic 
suicide  by  slashing  costs  to  a  level  from 
which  the  industry  could  not  recover  just 
to  match  finding  costs  with  foreign  oil? 
What  would  be  gained  ? 

Is  it  worthwhile  to  expand  oil  exports 
at  a  loss,  as  Russia  appears  to  do.  and 
compound  our  balance-of-payments 
problem  just  so  we  can  say,  "Look  at  us 
moving  into  the  world  petroleum 
market"? 

Does  it  make  sense  to  cripple  an  indus- 
try just  to  reduce  "the  small  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  manufactured  products" 
which  the  Committee  attributes  to  petro- 
leum? Does  it  not  make  more  sense  to 
avoid  actions  which  would  make  It  im- 
possible for  us  to  have  a  healthy,  domes- 
tic petroleum  industry  for  national  secu- 
rity purposes? 
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We  can  only  hope  that  those  who 
would  be  responaible  for  placing  the 
Committee's  recommendations  into  ef- 
fect will  have  perspective  and  greater  un- 
derstanding of  the  consequences  than 
did  those  who  did  the  recommending. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  oU  Impwrt  proflrram  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  coal  industry  of  Pennsylvania 
and  other  coal-producing  States. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  oil  Imports,  and  particularly  Im- 
ports of  residual  fuel  oil,  have  had  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  coal  production  and 
employment  In  this  Nation. 

I  was  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Labor  Committee  which  held 
hearings  In  1961,  on  the  impact  of  im- 
ports and  exports  on  employment.  Two 
days  of  those  hearings  were  devoted  to 
coal  and  residual  oil. 

The  record  of  those  hearings  make 
most  Interesting  reading.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  Invtte  Members  of  the  House  who 
have  not  already  done  so.  to  secure  a 
copy  of  them  and  read  that  testimony 

Since  those  hearings  were  held,  the 
situation  Insofar  as  coal  is  concerned  has 
grown  progressively  worse.  The  amount 
of  oil  which  can  be  Imported  under  the 
oil  Import  program  has  steadily  in- 
creased. Today.  Imports  are  the  equiva- 
lent of  some  50  million  tons  of  coal  an- 
nually, and  almost  all  of  this  imported  oil 
goes  into  the  east  coast  market  where  it 
competes  directly  with  coal  produced  in 
Pennsylvania  and  other  Appalachian 
States. 

The  present  oil  Import  program  needs 
strengthening,  Mr.  Speaker.  Unfortu- 
nately, most  of  the  talk  emanating  from 
those  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
administering  the  program  concerns  It- 
self with  either  relaxing  the  program 
even  further  or  doing  away  with  It  en- 
tirely. 

First,  there  was  a  report  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Plaiming  which  called 
for  a  "meaningful  relaxation"  of  restric- 
tions on  residual  oil  Imports.  As  I  read 
that  report,  it  became  abundantly  clear 
that  what  "meaningful  relaxation"  as 
used  by  the  OKP  really  meant  was  an 
abandoimient  of  import  controls  and  the 
opening  up  of  the  entire  Nation  to  a  flood 
of  foreign  olL  Fortunately,  the  Presi- 
dent wisely  decided  to  Ignore  the  OEP 
report  and  to  maintain  controls,  but  in  so 
doing  he  opened  the  dike  a  little  more 
and  permitted  an  increase  of  50,000  bar- 
rels a  day  in  the  amount  of  allowable  oil 
Imports. 

The  report  on  oil  Imports  by  the  Cabi- 
net Committee  which  is  under  discussion 
here  today  Is  another  indication  that 
certain  elements  In  the  executive  branch 
seem  to  be  determined  to  get  rid  of  this 
program. 

Just  recently,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Philadelphia  issued  a  report 
which  stated  that  many  of  the  unem- 
ployment problems  which  have  plagued 
Pennsylvania  for  a  number  of  years  can 
be  traced  to  a  decline  in  coal  produc- 
tion. It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone 
that,  in  tnm.  a  great  part  of  the  coal 
unemployment  is  directly  due  to  in- 
creased residual  oil  imports  on  the  east 
coast.    The  cause  and  effect  is  clear. 


The  coal  industry  of  this  Nation,  and 
the  railroads  which  haul  most  of  the  coal 
to  market,  are  making  a  determined  and 
successful  effort  to  reduce  both  produc- 
tion and  transportation  costs  and  to  in- 
sure a  lower  delivered  cost  to  consumers 
alonK  the  east  coa.st  Yet.  it  .seems  that 
all  of  the  progre.ss  the  coal  industry  has 
made  Ls  jeopardized  by  increased  oil  im- 
ports which  are  offered  for  .sale  on  the 
east  coast  in  competition  with  coal  at 
prices  which  are  guaranteed  to  be  under 
that  of  coal. 

This  is  a  serious  situation.  Mr 
Speaker,  and  for  officials  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  think  for  one  minute  about  doing 
away  with  oil  Imports,  or  rolaxinEr  Im- 
port controls  even  further.  Is  beyond  my 
comprehension. 

These  Government  officials  oui;ht  to 
be  thinkin??  about  plustjlng  the  holes  in 
the  present  proeram  and  stemmlnp  the 
rrow;ng  tide  of  residual  oil  imports 
They  ouRht  to  be  thinkinK  more  about 
the  men  In  Pennsylvania  and  other 
Statt^s  who  cannot  f^nd  jobs  In  coal  mines 
and  le.ss  about  the  need  for  strenethen- 
InR  the  economy  of  foreitrn  nations  which 
produce  fuel  In  competition  with  that 
produced  by  domestic  oil  and  coal  In- 
du'^tries. 

I  think  it  is  clear,  in  light  of  the  abun- 
dant evidence  which  has  been  submitted 
over  the  years  to  Congress  by  spokes- 
men for  the.se  two  vital  Industries,  that 
domestic  oil  and  coal  cannot  compete 
against  unlimited  Imports.  Removal  of 
controls  can  mean  only  one  thing.  These 
two  industries,  essential  to  continued  In- 
dustrial growth  and  military  strength, 
will  decline  In  Importance.  Rather  than 
looking  to  our  domestic  oil  wells  and  coal 
mines  for  the  strength  we  need,  we  would 
look  Instead  to  foreign  oil  wells. 

Fuel  Is  too  Important  to  thLs  Nation 
for  me  to  ever  asrree  to  such  a  course  of 
action.  The  economy  of  this  Nation 
needs  the  strength  which  an  active  oil 
and  coal  Industry  imparts  to  It. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  plea.sed 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues here  today  and  urge  upon  the 
executive  branch,  and  upon  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress,  the  extreme 
urgency  of  maintaining  and  stren2:then- 
ing  the  oil  Import  program.  It  Is  only 
through  the  continuation  of  Import  con- 
trols can  we  maintain  a  sound  domestic 
fuels  economy  that  will  strenjjthen  the 
national  security 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr  Speaker,  par- 
ticular attention  Is  Klven  exempt  Imports 
by  the  Office  of  Elmergency  Planning 
Committee  in  Its  report  to  the  President. 

On  the  whole,  this  section  of  the  report 
is  factual  and  embodies  a  sound  recom- 
mendation. The  latter,  however.  Is 
nothing  new. 

I  find  my.self  Impressed  by  certain  evi- 
dence in  this  section  of  the  report  which 
is  not  mentioned  by  the  Committee.  I 
refer  to  the  tendency  for  imports  to  have 
a  wild  growth  when  uncontrolled.  In  the 
case  of  Canada,  whose  crude  oil  exports 
to  the  United  States  were  exempt  from 
the  import  program  during  the  period 
under  purview  by  the  Committee,  the 
imported  volume  Increased  from  83.000 
barrels  per  day  in  1958  to  270.000  barrels 
per  day  in   1962.     In  other  words,  the 


volume  more  than  tripled  during  these 
years. 

Through  a  change  in  the  control  pro- 
gram since  the  Committee's  study.  Cana- 
dian imports  are  included  in  the  overall 
import  allowable.  This  is  constructive 
and  in  keeping  with  the  overall  concept 
of  continental  petroleum  security. 

However,  it  is  nece.s.sary  that  Imports 
from  Canada  be  coordinated  with  our 
own  supply  as  well  as  with  oversea  im- 
ix)rts.  Otherwise,  the  entire  propram 
could  depenerate  into  a  state  of  serious 
imbalance. 

Therefore  I  heartily  endorse  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  that  talks  with 
Canadian  officials,  with  the  view  of  sta- 
bilizing this  situation,  be  continued. 

I  think,  also,  that  the  increase  In  im- 
ix)rts  from  Canada,  while  they  were  ex- 
empt, constitutes  a  clear  warning  to  this 
Nation  that  the  control  program  must 
not  be  relaxed. 

The  Committee  also  gives  attention  to 
imports  from  Mexico  in  a  manner  with 
which  I  heartily  disagree. 

The  Committee  states  that,  and  I 
quote: 

Exempt  import*  from  Mexico  (they  »re 
no  longer  exempt.  It  should  be  observed) 
have  not  created  a  problem  since  they  were 
stabilized  In  May  1961  at  30.000  barrels  per 
d.iy 

In  my  Interpretation  of  this  Import 
schedule,  which  Is  clearly  a  circumven- 
tion of  the  intent  of  the  program,  these 
Imports  still  create  a  problem.  They 
coristitute  a  30,000-barrel-per-day  prob- 
lem. In  my  opinion  it  is  the  problem 
which  has  been  stabilized,  not  merely  the 
dally  volume  of  influx. 

In  my  view,  the  Committee's  findings 
In  this  area  should  provide  two  points 
for  emphasis.  First,  and  already  men- 
tioned, coordination  with  Canada,  and 
second,  the  absolute  need  to  contain  all 
imports  under  the  overall  program  re- 
gardless of  source. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
mOvSt  erroneous  and  Indefensible  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  Petroleum  Study 
Committee  pertains  to  oil  prices.  The 
report  of  this  Committee  Infers  very 
strongly  that  oil  prices  have  been  and  are 
out  of  line  with  general  price  levels  at 
both  the  wholesale  and  retail  level  and 
that  the  Import  control  program  is  keep- 
ing them  there.  Neither  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

It  Is  a  recognized  fact  that  throughout 
the  world  the  standard  of  livlntr  in  a 
given  country  is  directly  dependent  upon 
Uie  quantities  of  energy  consumed.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  long  en- 
joyed the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
the  world  because  they  had  available  to 
them  adequate  supplies  of  energy  fuels 
at  reasonable  prices.  Since  well  over 
two-thirds  of  that  energy  is  supplied  by 
the  petroleiun  Industry,  oil  prices  have 
had  to  be  fairly  well  In  line  with  general 
price  level.s  or  the  present  rate  of  energy 
consumption  and  resulting  high  standard 
of  living  would  never  have  been  achieved. 

This  fact  Is  also  borne  out  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  official  Government  whole- 
sale price  index  data  for  all  commodities, 
excluding  farm  products  and  foods,  with 
the  Index  of  crude  oil  prices.  Following 
World  War  II  these  two  Indexes  followed 
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the  same  trend  and  were  at  about  the 
same  level.  The  crude  oil  index  went 
slightly  above  the  Index  for  all  conunod- 
ities.  excluding  farm  products  and  foods. 
in  1957.  the  year  the  first  voluntary  oil 
import  program  became  effective.  Since 
that  time  the  trends  in  these  two  official 
Government  price  index  series  have  been 
as  follows: 

Index  numhert 
|l«67-,^9-100l 
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IXiring  the  time  we  have  had  an  im- 
port control  program,  crude  oil  prices 
actually  declined  3.2  percent  while 
prices,  other  than  farm  products  and 
foods,  increased  1.6  percent. 

At  the  retail  level,  about  the  same 
trends  have  prevailed.  Following  World 
War  II.  the  price  Index  for  regular  grade 
gasoline,  excluding  taxes,  increased  at  a 
slightly  faster  rate  than  the  consumer 
price  index  for  all  commodities  ex- 
cluding foods.  However,  since  1957  gas- 
oline prices  have  dechned  steadily  each 
year  while  consumer  prices  In  general 
have  continued  to  rise.  Data  for  each 
year  since  1957  have  been  as  follows: 


the  Middle  East  and  Venezuela  for  vital 
petroleiun  supplies.  Although  we  might 
have  "cheap"  oil  for  a  short  time.  In  the 
long  nm  it  would  be  the  most  expensive 
oil  In  our  history. 

Six  years  ago  a  special  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee reported  on  its  investigation  of 
the  crude  oil  import  problem.  This 
Committee  was  also  concerned  with  the 
effect  of  possible  import  controls  on  con- 
simiers  and  came  to  the  following  conclu- 
sion on  this  point: 

"Domestic  cons\imers  are  utilizing  an  In- 
creasing amount  of  petroleum  products  Jor 
tranAportatlon,  fuel,  heating,  and  many  other 
aspects  of  consumer  life.  In  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency,  it  Is  essential  to  these 
consumers  that  there  be  adequate  supplies 
at  Treasonable  cost,  both  now  and  In  the  fu- 
ture. The  low  cost  of  Imported  oil  is  attrac- 
tive, but  excessive  reliance  upon  It  In  the 
short  run  may  put  the  Nation  in  a  long- 
term  vulnerable  position.  Imported  sup- 
pUes  could  be  cut  off  in  an  emergency  and 
might  well  be  diminished  by  events  beyond 
our  control.  This  vulnerability  could  easily 
result  In  a  much  higher  cost,  or  even  in  the 
unavailability,  of  oil  to  consumers.  It  is 
therefore  believed  that  the  best  Interests 
of  domestic  consumers,  as  well  as  of  national 
security,  will  be  served  If  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance is  maintained  between  domestic  and 
foreign  supplies." 
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Even  though  both  crude  oil  and  refined 
product  prices  have  declined  since  1957 
when  general  price  trends  have  been  up- 
ward, there  Is  no  doubt  but  that  they 
would  have  declined  even  more  If  there 
had  been  no  Import  control  program  or 
producUon  controls  in  the  States  with 
substantial  shut-in  capacity.  It  Is  en- 
tirely possible  that  for  a  short  period 
crude  prices  might  decline  much  more 
than  the  $1  per  barrel  estimated  by 
the  Petroleum  Study  Committee.  How- 
ever, would  the  inevitable  result  be  worth 
it? 

If  this  happened  it  would  be  the  end 
of  the  road  for  a  vital  U.S.  industry  that 
provided  the  fuel  to  win  two  World  Wars. 
It  would  mean  the  wasting  away  of  our 
most  valuable  natural  resource.  Billions 
of  barrels  of  oil,  now  recoverable  only 
because  of  conservation  measures  en- 
acted many  years  ago.  would  never  be 
produced.  The  United  States  would  be 
aeiiendent  upon  insecure  sources  such  as 


The  relatively  low  price  at  which  oil 
is  presently  sold  may  also  be  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  crude  oil  today 
sells  for  less  than  7  cents  per  gallon  and 
is  the  cheapest  liquid  bought  and  sold 
In  our  economy.  Because  of  this  low  cost 
some  2,500  petroleum  products  are  avail- 
able at  prices  within  the  means  of  all 
Americans.  A  gallon  of  gasoline,  for 
example,  not  including  taxes,  costs  about 
the  same  as  two  cups  of  coffee,  about 
half  as  much  as  a  gallon  of  distilled 
water  and  one-fifth  as  much  as  a  gallon 
of  milk. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  Is  inconceiv- 
able that  any  study  group  could  conclude 
that  oil  prices  are  high  in  comparison 
with  general  price  levels  or  that  they 
are  being  maintained  at  imreasonably 
high  levels  because  of  either  the  import 
control  program  or  State  production 
controls. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  oil  import  program 
is  to  insiu-e  oiu-  national  security  in  times 
of  emergencies.  Our  reserve  petroleum 
productive  capacity  has  enabled  us,  from 
a  position  of  strength,  to  build  up  our 
military  capability  to  meet  any  eventu- 
ality. At  all  times  we  must  maintain  a 
position  of  strength  to  prevent  and  deter 
war.  In  this  effort,  experience  has 
proven  that  no  mimltion  is  more  im- 
portant than  oil. 

On    several    occasions   during    recent 
years,  the  United  States  has  been  called 
upon  to  make  additional  petroleum  sup- 
plies available  from  our  oilfields  to  help 
meet    emergency    conditions    in    which 
friendly   foreign   nations   found   them- 
selves  when   their  normal   oil   supplies 
were  cut  off.    The  nationalization  of  the 
Iranian   oilfields   cut   off   some   600,000 
barrels  daily  of  vital  oil  supplies  to  all 
of  the  countries  of  the  free  world  for  3 
years  while  a  solution  to  the  nationaliza- 
tion  problem   was   being   sought.    The 
U.S.  oil  reserve  productive  capacity  was 
called  on  to  help  overcome  the  shortage 


of  oil  that  affected  many  nations  of  the 
world  and  Western  Europe  In  particular. 
When  the  Suez  Canal  was  nationalized 
in  1956,  subsequent  sinkings  of  ships  in 
the  canal  effectively  blocked  all  transit 
through  this  key  link  between  the  vast 
Middle  East  oilfields  and  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  and  northern  Africa 
which  were  utterly  dependent  on  Mid- 
dle East  oil.     War  was  imminent  and  in 
fact,   European   troops  were   landed  in 
Egypt  to  recapture  the  canal  by  force. 
The  bargaining  position  of  the  United 
States    in    this    crisis    was    materially 
strengthened  by  our  reserve  supply  of  oil 
and  we  were  able  successfully  to  demand 
that    these   Eiux)pean    troops   be   with- 
drawn from  Egypt  and  world  war  HI 
was  averted.     U.S.  shipments  of  oil  to 
Europe  during  this  crisis  increased  some 
700,000  barrels  daily  and  greatly  assisted 
Western  Europe's  industry  from  coming 
to  a  grinding  halt. 

Today,  Communist  agents  from  Cuba 
periodically  blow  up  oil  pipelines  in 
Venezuela  and  harass  the  Goverrunent. 
Oil  installations  are  continually  threat- 
ened in  Venezuela  which  happens  to  be 
the  largest  oil  exporter  in  the  entire 
world. 

Yet,  this  report  from  the  Petroleum 
Study  Committee  blandly  states  that 
there  could  be  an  additional  but  unde- 
termined requirement  to  meet  some  por- 
tion of  the  needs  of  friendly  foreign  na- 
tions in  such  emergencies.  Although 
generally  considered,  no  complete  ap- 
praisal of  supply-requirements  interre- 
lationships of  the  entire  free  world  was 
made.  The  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  must  imdertake  to  maintain  spare 
capacity  for  other  free  world  emergency 
requirements  has  not  been  determined 
by  this  Government  nor  made  the  sub- 
ject of  international  discussion. 

I  submit  that  the  omission  of  such  con- 
sideration from  a  so-called  comprehen- 
sive study  of  petroleum  supplies  and  re- 
quirements in  relation  to  national  secu- 
rity objectives  is  a  major  blunder  and 
should  be  corrected  Immediately. 

As  I  previously  pointed  out  in  my  dis- 
cussion of  the  Suez  Canal  crisis,  two 
European  countries  almost  triggered 
world  war  III  because  their  oil  supply 
from  the  Middle  East  was  cut  off  when 
the  Canal  was  nationalized.  If  we  can- 
not arrange  to  deliver  the  oil  that  is  re- 
quired, no  choice  is  available  to  them,  if 
a  similar  emergency  should  arise,  except 
to  fight  to  regain  the  oil  supply  they  must 
have  to  survive.  We  must  assume  that 
the  unexpected  could  happen  and  we 
cannot  Ignore  the  consequences  if  it  does 
happen. 

If  we  lack  ample  reserve  supplies  in 
this  country  to  fill  the  gap  caused  by  the 
denial  of  oil  from  a  normal  supply 
source,  I  am  afraid  that  our  requests  for 
restraint  with  the  friendly  foreign  coun- 
try or  coim tries  affected  would  be  com- 
pletely ignored.  We  would  be  bargain- 
ing not  from  a  position  of  strength  but 
from  one  of  weakness  and  we  can  an- 
ticipate the  results. 

Therefore.  I  am  fearful  that  this  Petro- 
leum Study  Committee  report  is  not.  In 
fact,  bfised  on  a  comprehensive  study  of 
petroleum  requirements  and  supplies  In 
relation  to  our  national  security  objec- 
tives as  stated.     Perhaps.  I  would  be  less 
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apprehensive  U  I  could  examine  the  re- 
ferred to  "eomprehenBlve''  study  which 
has  not  been  made  available  to  me  or  to 
anyone  to  my  knowledge.  We  must  be 
sure  that  an  relevant  facts  bearing  on 
our  natioiMl  aeeurlty  position  have  re- 
ceived fnll  eonsideratlon.  The  Congress 
has  the  reaponsibillty  to  know  all  the 
facts  when  polley  matters  affecting  this 
Nation's  secarlty  is  involved. 

I  believe  that  we  should  have  hearings 
to  d<«fr"wi  tins  report  and  that  the  ex- 
perts from  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning should  be  called  to  answer  these 
pressing  questions  that  are  a  matter  of 
concern  to  many  of  us. 

Is  this  report  merely  a  report  to  the 
President  or  la  it  a  new  policy  statement 
affecting  the  entire  petroleum  Industry 
in  this  country  and  o\ir  national  security 
as  to  oil.  Has  the  report  been  approved 
by  the  President  or  has  It  been  rejected 
in  whole  or  in  part?  These,  among 
many  other  questions,  are  begging  an 
answer  and  since  they  remain  unan- 
swered It  Is  our  duty  as  Representatives 
to  find  out. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  FOKKMAX]  for  arranging  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  important  matter  on  the 
fl3or  of  the  Hoiise. 

The  oU  import  program  is  of  deep  con- 
cern to  every  American  citizen,  for  It 
is  only  through  the  maintenance  of  Gov- 
ernment-Imposed restrictions  upon  oil 
imports  that  this  Nation  can  hope  to 
maintain  a  strong  and  healthy  domestic 
fuels  industry. 

Should  the  oil  Import  program  be 
abandoned.  It  would  signify  that  we  as 
a  nation  have  decided  tiiat  in  the  future 
we  will  place  our  reliance  for  fuel  and 
energy  upon  foreign  sources  to  the  detri- 
ment of  domestic  oil  and  coal. 

Such  a  decision  would  entail  a  basic 
and  fundamental  change  in  national  pol- 
icy and  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
no  such  change  in  national  policy  should 
be  made  without  long  and  considered  de- 
bate. Certainly,  a  change  as  far  reach- 
ing as  that  involved  in  abolishing  the  oil 
import  program,  or  weakening  it  signifi- 
cantly, should  not  be  based  upon  a  study 
made  by  a  committee  of  the  executive 
branch  without  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  the  Congress. 

The  Nation  must  in  the  future  have 
a  safe  and  secure  supply  of  fuel  and 
energy.  Without  this  fuel  and  energy 
we  cannot  hope  to  maintain  our  indus- 
trial supremacy  or  to  continue  our  mili- 
tary dominance. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  we  can  main- 
tain the  supply  of  fuel  and  energy  the 
Nation  must  have  if  we  write  off  the 
domestic  ooal  and  oil  industries  and  turn 
to  foreign  producing  countries  for  our 
fuel.  The  world  is  too  unsettled,  and 
the  future  to  obscure,  for  such  a  step  to 
be  even  contemplated. 

I  trust  the  words  spoken  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  today  will  be  heeded  by  the 
administration  and  will  t>e  regarded  as 
an  expression  of  concern  over  the  threat 
raised  by  the  Cabinet  Committee  report 
to  the  future  of  the  oil  Import  program. 

This  program  to  limit  oil  imports,  and 
thereby  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
domestic  oil  and  coal  industries  to  grow 


and  ezpazkl  to  meet  Uie  Nation's  grow- 
ing demands  for  fuel  and  energy,  must  be 
continued. 

And  the  program  should  be  strength- 
ened, both  as  to  imports  of  crude  and 
residual  oil.  It  must  not  t>e  fatally 
weakened,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the 
recommendations  of  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee were  put  Into  effect. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  removal  of  Import  controls  on  resid- 
ual oil  could  well  mean  the  end  to  hop)es 
the  West  has  of  developing  vast  reserves 
of  coaL  In  my  State  of  Wyoming  alone, 
recoverable  reserves  are  estimated  at 
more  than  60  billion  tons. 

There  is  a  definite  possibility  of  de- 
veloping a  market  for  this  coal  on  the 
west  coast.  But  how  can  this  be  done  if 
we  permit  imports  to  destroy  the 
strength  and  financial  stability  of  the 
domestic  coal  Industry?  These  vast  re- 
serves of  coal  are  a  great  national  asset 
and  they  should  be  protected. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  commend  my 
colleague  from  Texas  for  his  initiative 
and  wisdom  in  callmg  this  most  impor- 
tant matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

Mr  KILGORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
matter  of  concern  to  our  Government 
and  to  all  of  our  citizens  is  the  chronic 
imbalance  in  our  international  pay- 
ments. I  find  no  mention  in  the  report 
of  the  Petroleum  Study  Committee  con- 
cerning this  vital  problem  which  must 
be  solved,  and  soon,  if  our  dollar  Is  to 
continue  to  command  respect  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 

During  the  last  13  years  the  US.  defi- 
cit in  our  balance  of  payments  has 
totaled  $26  billion  or  an  average  of  some 
$2  billion  a  year  Since  1950.  only  one 
year  showed  a  favorable  balance,  indi- 
cating that  our  Income  from  abroad  ex- 
ceeded our  payments  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. These  annual  deficits,  in  effect, 
are  due  bills  which  must  be  settled 
either  with  goods  or  with  gold. 

The  impact  of  petroleum  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  is  quite  significant. 
For  example,  the  U.S.  No.  1  import  dol- 
larwise  Is  petroleum.  Last  year  the  value 
of  petroleum  imports  was  $18  bilhon 
awHsording  to  Department  of  Commerce 
data.  However,  even  this  enormous  sum 
is  on  the  conservative  side  since  it  does 
not  include  the  freight  charge  which  is 
not  included  in  the  Department's  value 
figures.  During  the  year  1962,  the 
United  States  exported  petroleum  and 
products  valued  at  $442  million  again 
excluding  freight.  So  our  trade  balance 
in  petroleum  resulted  in  a  deficit  of  $1.3 
biUion.  Our  deficit  position  in  petroleum 
trade  has  exceeded  a  billion  dollars  for 
each  of  the  last  5  years  and  this  does  not 
include  military  purchases  of  oil  abroad 
which  during  the  last  5  years  have  aver- 
aged some  $300  million  annually  and  are 
running  at  about  $350  million.  There- 
fore otir  petroleum  trade  deficit  consti- 
tutes a  significant  Item  in  our  overall 
balance-of -payments  problem. 

Last  year  we  managed  to  hold  our 
balance-of -payments  deficit  to  $2  2  bil- 


lion. This  was  possible  because  of  spe- 
cial circumstances  including  loan  repay- 
ments by  foreign  governments  of  debts, 
advance  payments  on  Oerman  military 
purchases  here  and  the  U.S.  Treasury's 
borrowings  in  Italy  and  Switzerland. 
Without  these  special  receipts,  which  we 
cannot  expect  to  be  repeated,  last  year's 
deficit  would  have  totaled  $3  billion. 
The  balance  of  payments  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  ran  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $3.3  billion  and  the  second  quar- 
ter will  be  no  better. 

Our  gold  situation  today  reflects  the 
fact  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  we  must  face  this  problem  and 
take  definite  measures  to  alleviate  the 
situation  or  in  truth  our  dollar  will  not 
be  worth  a  "continental."  Ciu"rently.  we 
have  some  $16  billion  In  gold  reserves. 
About  $12  billion  of  this  $16  billion  is 
reserved  or  "frozen"  as  the  backing  of 
our  currency.  The  remainder,  or  $4  bil- 
lion, is  what  is  left  to  settle  foreign 
claims  of  $25  billion  which  have  piled 
up  from  our  spending  more  abroad  than 
we  have  received.  These  foreign  claims 
of  $25  billion  are  payable  In  gold  should 
the  foreign  creditor  ask  for  gold.  It  Is 
clear  that  demand  for  payment  in  gold 
beyond  the  $4  billion  available  in  the 
Treasury  would  create  a  serious  pay- 
ment problem.  We  simply  do  not  have 
the  gold  to  settle  these  claims  unless  we 
u.se  the  gold  that  backs  our  money.  If 
we  use  this  gold,  what  stands  behind 
our  currency?  Again.  I  repeat  that  we 
must  come  to  grips  with  this  problem 
now.  We  cannot  forestall  the  inevita- 
ble result  if  we  continue  to  Ignore  this 
most  serious  Crisis. 

Therefore,  the  recommendation  made 
in  this  conimittee  report  to  Increase  the 
crude  oil  import  level  will  also  increase 
our  trade  deficit  in  oil  and  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  our  already  serious 
balance-of-payments  difficulties. 

With  2.5  million  barrels  a  day  of  shut- 
in  oil  in  this  country,  I  believe  our  na- 
tional security  and  national  objectives 
would  be  more  properly  served  if  we 
utilized  more  of  our  own  oil  and  reduced 
imports  accordingly.  Such  action  would 
reduce  our  petroleum  trade  deficit  and 
improve  our  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. 

It  mlRht  be  asked  If  oil  remittances 
from  UJS.  companies'  oil  operations 
abroad  offset  our  trade  deficit  in  oil. 
The  answer  is  negative.  Even  if  every 
oil-related  item  is  taken  into  account, 
there  remains  a  petroleum  trade  deficit 
of  one-half  billion  dollars.  Including 
U.S.  oil  company  dividends  to  and  re- 
mittances from  foreign  oil  operations, 
added  to  the  value  of  total  petroleum 
exports,  plus  the  value  of  all  exports  of 
ca.slng  and  line  pipe  and  oilfield  equip- 
ment still  fell  far  short  of  balancing  the 
petroleum  ledger  last  year. 

I  believe  that  the  Importance  of  petro- 
leum in  our  trade  accounts  and  balance- 
of-payments  difficulties  should  be  ex- 
plored with  the  petroleum  study  group 
in  detail  and  a  clear  record  established 
concerning  the  weight  that  was  given  to 
our  gold  outflow  problem  In  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  group. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  commend  him  for  taking  this 
time  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  public  the 
reality  of  the  current  condition  of  the 
oil  Industry  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the  ad- 
ministration says  it  is  committed  to  a 
policy  of  stimulating  our  domestic  econ- 
omy and  creating  new  jobs,  national 
policy  with  relation  to  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry seems  headed  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

In  my  State  oil  production  is  small  in 
relation  to  total  national  production  yet 
petroleum  exploration  cuid  production  is 
the  second  largest  source  of  income  in 
North  Dakota.  We  are  witnessing  a 
marked  decline  in  oil  exploration  and 
development  of  new  fields.  Oil  company 
offices  have  been  closing  up  and  a  recent 
article  in  the  Bismarck  (N.  Dak.)  Trib- 
une indicated  that  the  last  major  oil 
company  maintaining  an  office  in  North 
Dakota — Texaco — was  moving  out  this 
month. 

This  all  obviously  is  a  part  of  a  na- 
tional petroleum  policy  based  on  allow- 
ing a  maximum  of  crude  petroleum  im- 
portation and  increasing  amounts  of 
residual  fuel  oil. 

The  justification  is  a  simple  one — 
namely  that  foreign  petroleum  products 
are  cheaper  than  those  produced  do- 
mestically. This  is  true  and  I  might  add 
that  this  is  true  of  almost  any  product 
you  want  to  name  that  can  be  obtained 
from  a  foreign  source.  It  is  also  true 
that  this  policy  does  not  contribute  to 
stimulating  our  domestic  economy. 

It  just  does  not  make  good  practical 
sense  not  to  maintain  a  healthy  domestic 
petroleum  industry — oil  is  an  Indlspen- 
sible  fuel  in  our  present-day  economy. 
We  must  not  become  dependent  upon  a 
foreign  source  tor  such  a  basic  com- 
modity when  the  interference  of  an  un- 
friendly country  could  cut  off  our 
supply.  This  to  say  nothing  of  the  po- 
tential Increase  in  employment  ti^^t 
could  result  from  expanding  our  domes- 
tic petrolemn  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  report  by  the 
Presidents  Petroleum  Study  Committee 
unfortimately  tends  to  exaggerate  the 
benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the  econ- 
omy if  certain  steps  were  taken  to  fur- 
ther control  or  penalize  the  oil  and  gas 
industry.  Conversely,  the  study  tended 
to  gloss  over  and  minimize  the  actual 
damage  that  would  be  inflicted  on  the  oU 
Industry  Itself. 

For  example,  the  Committee  Implies 
that  import  controls  should  be  abandoned 
and  suggests  obliquely  that  this  would 
drive  UJS.-produccd  oil  prices  downward 
by  $1  a  barrel,  or  below  the  cost  of  find- 
ing and  producing  it.  It  was  magnani- 
mously conceded,  however,  that  "a  sharp 
decline  in  the  level  of  prices  or  of  produc- 
tion would  create  pockets  of  economic 
distress  and  unemployment." 

Economic  distress  and  unemployment 
would  Indeed  result  in  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  such  sharp  declines.  But 
to  refer  to  the  broad  areas  that  would  be 
hard  hit  as  pockets  indicates  uUmnOiDg 
unfamlllarlty  with  the  scope  of  petxo- 
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leum  Industry  activities  and  the  thou- 
sands of  communities  which  rely  on  these 
operations  as  a  primary  source  of  trade 
andlnc<»ne. 

Consider  what  has  happened  since  the 
midflfties  in  a  period  of  rising  imports 
and  even  without  what  the  Committee 
might  call  a  sharp  decline  in  prices. 

Between  1955  and  1962,  there  was  a 
50-percent  decline  in  the  number  of  crew 
months  logged  in  geophysical  exploration 
while  the  annual  drilling  rate  fell  more 
than  10.000  wells.  And  in  just  5  years, 
between  1957  and  1962,  the  number  of 
jobs  in  oil  and  gas  production  declined 
by  40.000. 

Observing  what  has  happened  in  this 
period  when  such  drastic  measures  as 
were  liinted  at  by  the  Committee  were 
not  even  in  effect,  it  is  frightening  to 
contemplate  what  might  occur  if  these 
steps  were  initiated. 

Rather  than  "pockets"  of  distress,  I 
assure  you  we  would  have  a  vast  blighted 
area  covering  parts,  and  in  some  cases 
most,  of  the  33  oil-  and  gas-producing 
States. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  for  his  very 
appropriate  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
[Mr.  FisHzsl. 

li«r.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing and  also  to  compliment  him  for  the 
contribution  he  is  making  by  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  at  this  time.  I 
can  hardly  think  of  a  subject  more  really 
serious  in  Importance  on  the  domestic 
front  than  that  of  the  plight  of  our  do- 
mestic oil  Industry.  And  no  one  is  better 
qualified  to  discuss  that  and  to  appraise 
it  than  is  my  colleague  [Mr.  Foreman] 
who  represents  a  district  that  Is  so  vitally 
affected  by  the  excessive  Imports  with 
which  this  country  has  been  plagued  in 
recent  years.  And  I  might  add  I  repre- 
sent a  district  that  is  likewise  very  vi- 
tally affected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  much  disturbed 
by  a  rather  vague  passage  in  this  so- 
called  Petroleum  Study  Committee  re- 
port. The  report  states  that,  "Taking 
account  of  all  factors,  there  is  an  area 
of  choice  within  which  action  can  be  be- 
gun to  accommodate  F>etroleum  policy  to 
othtf  relevant  national  objectives."  The 
referred  to  factors  are  not  eniunerated 
but  the  Inference  is  that  every  significant 
fact  bearing  on  petroleum  policy  has  been 
weighed  in  line  with  relevant  national 
objectives — again  not  numerated — 
leading  to  a  conclusion  that  "a  modest 
Increase  In  the  level  of  licensed  crude 
oil  Imports  above  that  which  woiild  be 
provided  by  the  present  program  for  dis- 
tricts I-IV  can  now  be  undertaken." 

TWs  conclusion  flies  in  the  face  of  all 
of  the  relevant  facts  available  to  me 
concerning  the  economic  health  of  the 
domestic  petroleum  Industry.  I  have 
reviewed  the  record  of  earnings  of  the 
oil  Industry,  the  level  of  shut-in  pro- 
duction seeking  a  market,  the  level  of 
exploratory  activity  and  drilling  activity, 
the  volumes  of  our  proved  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  reserves,  the  level  of  employ- 
ment in  the  industry  and  I  have  reviewed 
ttie  price  record  for  crude  oil  and  refined 


petroleum  products.  The  facts  simply 
do  not  support  the  conclusion  that  the 
oil  import  voliunes  should  be  increased. 
The  petroleum  industry's  rate  of  re- 
turn at  8.6  percent  on  invested  capital 
is  below  that  for  all  manufacturing  in- 
dustries despite  a  considerably  greater 
risk  factor.  Earnings  in  the  indiistry 
for  the  period  1955-61  averaged  9.1 
percent  and  have  persisted  below  that 
for  manufacturing  industries  in  general 
which  averaged  10.4  percent  for  this 
same  7-year  period. 

The  volume  of  U.S.  oil  shut  in  for  lack 
of  market  exceeds  2.5  million  barrels  per 
day  at  the  present  time  and  has  re- 
mained around  this  level  since  the  oil 
import  program  went  into  effect.  Ex- 
ploration activity  as  measured  by  geo- 
physical activity  is  at  the  lowest  point 
in  a  decade.  The  number  of  active 
rotary  rigs  drilling  for  oil  and  gas  has 
set  a  new  low  in  each  of  the  last  3  years 
and  currently  rigs  active  are  40  percent 
below  the  year  1955.  Exploratory  or 
wildcat  well  completions  drilled  last  year 
totaled  only  9,000  down  steadily  each 
year  since  1959  and  currently  only  two- 
tliirds  as  many  wildcat  wells  swe  being 
drilled  as  was  the  case  in  1955.  The 
total  number  of  wells  completed  has 
dropped  steadily  for  4  straight  years  and 
today  is  running  20  percent  under  1955 
levels.  The  price  of  domestic  crude  oil 
has  decreased  steadily  since  1957  and 
today  crude  sells  for  $2.89  compared 
with  $3.09  as  recently  as  1957,  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  recall  any  other  commodity  that 
sells  for  less  today  than  it  did  6  years 
ago.  The  decline  in  the  price  of  crude 
oil  is  clear  evidence  that  the  volume  of 
oil  already  being  imported  is  excessive. 
Gasoline  prices  in  1962,  when  taxes  are 
excluded,  were  lower  than  In  1961  and 
are  one-half  cent  lower  than  5  years  ago. 
Crude  oil  reserves  in  the  United  States 
actually  decreased  slightly  last  year  and 
have  hovered  around  the  31  billion  barrel 
mark  for  the  last  3  years. 

Despite  these  facts  the  report  con- 
cludes that  more  imports  rather  than  less 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  country. 
I  am  unable  to  follow  the  logic  that  lower 
employment,  fewer  wells  being  drilled, 
lower  prices  for  crude  oil  and  products, 
an  actual  depression  in  the  well-drilling 
industry  with  dozens  of  companies  going 
out  of  business,  and  a  smaller  reserve 
position  indicate  that  more  imports  are 
indicated  to  further  oiu-  national  security 
objectives.  Larger  volume  Imports  will 
further  depress  the  domestic  Industry's 
health  and  weaken  our  national  security 
as  tooiL 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  fine  remarks 
and  join  with  him  in  this  effort  to  teing 
to  the  American  public  the  true  picture 
of  this  vitally  important  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman     from      West     Virginia      [Mr. 

HXCHLEK.] 

Mi.  heckler.  Mr.  ^leaker,  as  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  the  largest  coal -producing 
State  in  the  Union.  I  wish  to  urge  not 
only  the  retention  of  the  present  oil  Im- 
port program  but  also  a  strengtbenlng 
of  those  provisions  of  the  program  ap- 
iriylng  to  residual  fuel  oSL 
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Prom  the  very  first  day  I  took  the  oath 
of  office  M  a  Member  of  this  body.  I  have 
worked  with  my  West  Virginia  coUeaguea 
and  those  from  other  States  In  an  at- 
tempt to  Umlt  the  quotas  on  the  Impor- 
tation of  reddual  oil. 

The  program  must  be  strengthened  in 
order  to  hold  the  line  against  residual  oil 
imports,  which  have  Increased  from 
357.000  barrels  dally,  when  the  program 
was  started  in  March  of  1957.  to  575.000 
barrels  per  day  at  the  present  time. 

This  vast  amount  of  oil — equivalent  to 
50  million  tons  of  coal  annually — Is  sold 
In  competition  with  coal,  chiefly  on  the 
east  coast. 

This  competition  has  created  very  dif- 
ficult conditions  for  the  coal  Industry 
and  those  people  who  rely  upon  the  pro- 
duction and  transportation  of  coal  for  a 
livelihood. 

The  coal  industry  has  shown  very 
heartening  signs  of  recovering  some  of 
the  ground  It  has  lost  In  past  years. 
Thanks  to  an  almost  unprecedented  in- 
crease in  eiBciency  and  productivity,  both 
In  producing  coal  and  In  transporting  It 
to  mai^et  In  one  form  or  another,  and 
in  improved  efficiency  in  the  burning  of 
coal  to  produce  electric  power,  some  Im- 
provement in  production  has  been  evi- 
dent in  recent  years. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment both  the  coal  and  power  Industries 
for  the  teamwork  they  have  shown  in  the 
development  and  utilization  of  coal. 

But  all  of  this  progress  can  be  seriously 
retarded  by  any  further  Increase  in  resid- 
ual oil  imports. 

The  very  nature  of  residual  oil — a 
waste  product  of  foreign  refining  opera- 
tions— and  the  manner  in  which  it  Is 
and  can  be  sold  to  always  undersell  coal 
assures  it  of  a  ready  market.  The  only 
thing  which  stands  between  the  coal  in- 
dustry and  further  substantial  losses  of 
markets  to  imported  oil  Is  the  oil  import 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  It  crystal 
clear  that  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of 
President  Kennedy,  and  I  do  not  entirely 
share  the  criticisms  which  have  been 
made  against  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion on  the  floor  today.  I  happen  to  be 
one  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
West  Virginians  who  deeply  appreciate 
the  steadfast  eiforts  of  President  Ken- 
nedy to  glre  an  economic  upsurge  to  the 
economy  of  our  State  and  other  areas 
with  high  numbers  of  unemployed.  We 
In  West  Virginia  are  grateful,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  we  have  a  President  In  the  White 
House  named  John  P.  Kennedy. 

Yet  the  economy  of  West  Virginia  Is 
geared  to  eoal — its  production  and  trans- 
portation— and  the  oil  import  program 
Is  essential  to  the  economic  resurgence 
which  our  State  Is  making  against  heavy 
odds. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland  1. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  have  my  remarks  follow 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia. 

A  group  of  us  from  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board dJsciissed  in  the  well  of  the  House 


the  residual  oil  problem  last  March  At 
page  4851  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  March  28  my  remarks  on  this  subject 
are  more  fully  set  out.  In  part  they  are 
as  follows: 

The  coal  industry  Is  spending  millions 
through  the  National  Coal  Asaoctatton  and 
the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference  Board 
In  Washington  to  sell  false  propaganda. 
Throughout  the  world  the  coal  Industry  Is 
fighting  not  only  for  the  status  quo.  but 
a  turning  back  of  the  clock  Because  of  their 
unity  they  are  temp>orarl!y  winning  this  bat- 
tle through  various  forms  of  controls  and 
unfair  tAxatlon  on  competitive  fuels 

The  price  the  New  England  taxpayer  Is 
paying  for  a  few  New  Frontier  West  Virginia 
votes   is   very   high   Indeed. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
magazine,  some  US  oil  interests  have  Joined 
the  coal  Industry  In  favoring  residual  oil 
quotas  There  la  no  convincing  evidence 
that  removal  uf  residual  oil  restrictions 
would  hurt  American  oil  companies  All 
the  evidence  suggests  the  opposite 

SYMPATHY   MAY    WEAK  THIN 

American  oil  companies  should  carefully 
consider  the  facts  before  Joining  an  embargo 
movement  on  New  England  progress.  One  of 
these  facts  that  I  hope  they  will  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  Is  they  traditionally 
look  to  Intelligent  Reprefentatlves  of  New 
England  for  assistance  In  their  annual  fight 
to  naalntaln  the  27 'j -percent  depletion  al- 
lowance One  of  the  main  purposes  of  this 
allowance  Is  to  Insure  an  abundance  of  petro- 
leum products  to  beneQt  ttie  American  con- 
sumer. This  allowance  whs  never  Intended 
to  act  as  a  handmaiden  of  restrictions.  In- 
telligent and  thoughtful  people  In  New  Eng- 
land are  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  the 
D  S.  oil  Industry.  However,  when  we  find 
the  oil  Industry  combining  with  groups  who 
want  to  unnecessarily  raise  the  price  of  New 
England  fuel.  I  think  It  Is  reasonable  to  point 
out  that  our  sympathy  may  wear  thin. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  fjentleman 
from  Texas  and  many  who  have  Joined 
with  him  today  that  the  patience  of  some 
of  us  in  New  England  will  wear  extreme- 
ly thin  If  we  find  they  are  in  coalition 
with  the  coal  people  to  embargo  New 
England. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  re- 
cently President  Kennedy  and  Secretary 
Udall  in  recommending  the  Passama- 
quoddy  project  pointed  out  that  New 
EIngland  electrical  rates  are  the  highest 
in  the  country.  One  of  the  reasons  they 
are  so  high  is  the  embargo  created  by 
the  administration,  which  has  raised  the 
price  of  residual  oil  and  has  resulted  in 
high  prices  for  New  England  fuel.  De- 
spite the  position  taken  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia,  we  urge  that 
you  people  who  are  truly  interested  in 
the  oil  Industry  not  to  be  beguiled  into 
Joining  a  cosUitlon  with  them.  As  I  sug- 
gested last  March  there  may  come  a  time 
when  you  will  call  for  our  help  when  we 
are  considering  such  things  as  depletion 
allowances. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  those  of  us 
from  the  western  oil  and  gas  States 
should  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  prob- 
lems of  crude  oil  imports  and  residual 
oil  Imports  are  two  quite  separate  and 
distinct  problems.  This  distinction  Is 
extremely  important,  and  we  should  keep 
it  in  mind  as  the  discussion  on  Import 
problems  progresses.  The  factors  which 
Influence  these  two  programs  are  highly 


diverse;  there  is  little.  If  any.  relation- 
ship between  the  two. 

In  the  cejse  of  crude  oil.  there  is  avail- 
able from  many  f>oints  around  the  world, 
in  Venezuela,  in  the  Middle  East,  in 
North  Africa,  a  flood  of  low-co.st  crude 
oil  which,  if  permitted  to  flow  into  this 
countr>'  unrestricted,  would  shut  down 
the  domestic  petroleum  Industry  com- 
pletely. Such  a  situation  would  leave 
this  Nation  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign 
nations  which  control  the  production  of 
that  crude  oil — or  of  the  foreign  nation 
which  chose  to  interrupt  commerce  on 
the  high  seas  durmg  a  time  of  national 
emergency. 

There  has  been  bipartisan  agreement 
since  the  mid-1950s,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  influx  of  foreign  crude  oil  should  be 
rcRulated  so  that  this  Nation  could  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  a  healthy,  strong  domes- 
tic oil  producing  industry  to  supply  us 
with  a  ample  outflow  of  inexpensive 
energy  for  our  domestic  economy,  and 
for  our  war  machine  if  it  should  ever 
have  to  be  placed  in  motion. 

No  one  has  ever  seriously  suggested 
that  the  oil  wells  of  the  United  States, 
p.-oducing  as  they  do  hundreds  or  less 
barrels  of  crude  dally,  could  compete 
with  the  giant  outflow  of  the  Middle 
East  fields,  where  the  daily  production 
from  a  single  well  may  run  Into  the 
thousands  of  barrels. 

This  is  an  open  and  shut  question. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  United  States 
should  not  place  itself  in  the  position 
where  it  has  to  import  the  major  part 
of  its  energy  supplies,  any  more  than  we 
would  wish  to  be  in  the  spot  where  most 
of  our  food  came  from  oversea  sources. 
The  truth  is  that,  if  we  were  to  lose  our 
low -cost  energy  sources  at  home,  we 
would  very  shortly  lose  our  food  sup- 
plies, too,  because  the  one  is  dependent 
upon  the  other. 

But  heavy  fuel  oil  presents  a  different 
problem.  Unlike  domestic  crude,  there 
is  a  shortage  of  domestically  produced 
residual.  During  the  postwar  period,  do- 
mestic refineries  have  continuously  re- 
duced their  production  of  residual  fuel 
oil  for  basically  economic  reasons.  UJ3. 
refiners  find  themselves  selling  this  prod- 
uct today  for  $2.50 — less  than  they  pay 
for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  crude  oil, 
and  that  allows  nothing  for  the  process- 
ing cost,  the  transportation,  and  market- 
mg  cost.  Residual  oil  produced  in  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  sold  in 
order  to  reduce  the  loss  involved  in  dis- 
posing of  the  product.  Since  residual  oil 
Is  not  a  profitable  item,  it  Is  not  surpris- 
ing that  U.S.  refiners  make  just  as  little 
of  it  as  they  can.  There  was  a  time 
when  nearly  one-third  of  every  barrel 
of  crude  oil  ended  up  as  residual  oil. 
But  that  was  decades  ago  when  re- 
fineries amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
topping  operations.  In  these  days  of 
modern  refinery  technology,  with  cata- 
lytic cracking  producing  new  advances 
each  day.  more  and  more  of  the  black. 
sticky  residual  oil  is  turned  into  valuable 
products  such  as  gasoline,  and  home 
heating  oil.  Modem  refineries  today  are 
able  to  convert  more  than  nine- tenths  of 
each  barrel  of  crude  into  valuable  prod- 
ucts, leaving  only  about  8  percent  to  be 
disposed  of  as  heavy  fuel  oil.    Further- 
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more,  this  8  percent  constitutes  only 
about  4  percent  of  the  value  of  the  total 
barrel  of  crude.  This  downwsu'd  trend 
in  the  production  of  domestic  residual 
can  be  noted  in  Inland  refineries  which 
have  been  relatively  Insulated  from  Im- 
ported supplies  as  well  as  in  the  coastal 
refineries.  Therefore,  this  trend  has 
been  essentially  Independent  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  imports  and  is  therefore  Incor- 
rect to  relate  the  residual  fuel  oil  prob- 
lem to  the  nationstl  security  Interests  of 
the  domestic  oil  Industry. 

Residual  oil.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  used  un- 
der large  boilers,  in  industrial  and  com- 
mercial installations  which  have  the 
special  equipment  needed  In  order  to 
bum  the  product.  It  Is  never  used  In 
private  homes.  And.  as  the  domestic 
supply  of  this  product  has  dwindled  over 
the  years,  its  markets  have  gradually 
been  taken  over  by  natural  gas  and  coal, 
depending  upon  the  location  of  the  mar- 
ket. In  the  southwestern  States,  and  in 
areas  near  them  served  by  efficient  pipe- 
lines, natural  gas  today  supplies  much 
of  the  market  which  once  went  to  re- 
sidual oil. 

Similarly,  in  States  near  large  bodies 
of  coal,  this  fuel  tends  to  be  the  product 
which  is  used  in  industrial  and  commer- 
cial heating,  although  it  has  lost  large 
markets  to  oil  and  gas  in  home  heating. 
and  from  diesellzation  of  the  railroads. 
The    shrinking    domestic    output    of 
heavy   fuel   oil    has   also -been   supple- 
mented  in    recent   years    by   Imported 
heavy  fuel  oil,  produced  primarily  from 
heavy  Venezuelan  crudes  which  are  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  it.     But  this  im- 
ported residual  oil  is  competitive  in  the 
United  States  only  in  a  narrow  strip 
alonpr  our  eastern  seaboard,   at  points 
comparatively  distant  from  coal  produc- 
ing areas.     This  underscores  the  fact, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  imported  residual  oil 
is  competitive  primarily  with  coal,  and 
then  only  in  a  very  limited  area. 

The  basic  reason  for  this  Is  that,  para- 
doxically, coal  and  heavy  fuel  oil  share 
two  basic  characteristics:  First,  they  are 
both  available  at  very  low  cost  at  the 
point  of  production.  But,  second,  their 
costs  rise  very  sharply  when  they  have 
to  be  transported  over  great  distances, 
and  particularly  if  they  are  transported 
by  land.  Thus,  coal  can  be  shipped  by 
rail  to  Hampton  Roads  and  transported 
to  Western  Europe  at  prices  less  than 
European  coal  companies  can  deliver 
their  own  coal  to  industrial  consumers. 
But  when  coal  has  to  be  shipped  by 
rail  to  New  England,  It  competes  with 
heavy  fuel  oil  brought  in  by  sea  from 
the  Caribbean. 

Similarly,  residual  oil  can  be  brought 
to  the  United  States  from  the  Caribbean, 
and  brought  up  our  eastern  rivers  and 
waterways  for  a  short  distance,  at  a  price 
competitive  with  coal.  But  when  it 
reaches  a  point  about  100  miles  up  the 
waterways  from  the  coast,  the  costs  of 
the  special  equipment  required  to  handle 
^he  gummy  stuff  brings  its  price  up  to 
the  point  where  coal  takes  over. 

Residual  oil.  actually,  does  not  com- 
Pcte  with  western  coal  d^xwlts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  by  the  time  it  was 
brought  Into  the  Western  States  from 
the  Nation's  refining  centers,  its  price 


would  be  prohibitive.  So  imports  of 
heavy  fuel  oil  are  no  threat  to  western 
coal  producers. 

But  the  point  which  I  really  intend 
to  drive  home,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  im- 
ported heavy  fuel  Is  not  competitive  with 
domestic  crude  oil.  I  know  of  no  U.S. 
refiner  who  would  increase  his  produc- 
tion of  heavy  fuel  oil  In  the  event  that 
imports  of  the  product  were  cut  off.  No 
domestic  refiner  can  be  found  who  will 
state  that  he  has  Increased  his  output 
of  residual  in  the  several  years  since 
Import  quotas  were  imposed  on  residual 
oil.  In  fact,  domestic  production  of 
residual  oil  has  continued  to  decline,  as 
refiners  Improved  their  facilities  in  an 
effort  to  minimize  their  production  of  a 
loss  Item. 

To  state  my  point  in  another  way, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  ciirtailment  of  residual 
oil  imports  does  not  provide  a  market  for 
domestic  crude  oil.  Elimination  of  resid- 
ual oil  Imports  would  not  necessarily 
enhance  the  market  for  domestic  crude 
oil.  Consumers  of  heavy  fuel  oil  would, 
im.der  those  circiunstances,  simply  have 
to  use  an  alternative  fuel. 

Now,  it  might  be  argued  that  domestic 
refiners  and  producers  would  suffer  from 
excessive  imports  of  heavy  fuel  oil  be- 
cause the  consequent  drop  in  the  market 
price  for  the  product  would  reduce  re- 
finers' realizations  on  their  sales  of 
residual  oil,  and  thus  depress  the  price 
they  were  able  to  pay  for  our  own  U.S. 
crude  oil.  But  even  this  argiunent  will 
not  stand  Inspection. 

In  the  first  place,  residual  oil  is  not 
imported  in  huge  quantities  which  are 
determined  without  regard  to  whether 
there  is  a  market  for  the  product.  It  is, 
as  I  have  said,  costly  to  handle  and  to 
store.  Therefore,  Importations  have 
traditionally  been  regulated  by  the  de- 
mand for  the  product  along  the  eastern 
seaboard.  It  Is  not  brought  in  in  a  flood, 
which  gluts  the  market  and  breaks  the 
price. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  residual  oil 
Imports  should  reduce  the  market  price 
in  the  United  States  by  as  much  as  50 
cents  a  barrel — and  this  is  a  very  ex- 
treme assumption,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  that 
case,  the  composite  price  of  a  barrel  of 
refined  products  would  decline  by  only 
about  1  percent. 

We  must  remember  that  residual  fuel 
sells  for  $2.50  or  less,  compared  with  $3 
for  a  barrel  of  crude  oil,  while  products 
such  as  gasoline  bring  as  much  as  $6 
a  barrel,  and  home  heating  oils  bring  as 
much  as  $4  a  barrel. 

I  think  that  all  of  these  facts  make  it 
apparent  why  domestic  refiners  and 
crude  producers  have  little.  If  any,  eco- 
nomic interest  In  restricting  imports  of 
residual  fuel  oil  into  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]. 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
taking  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
some  of  the  disturbing  factors  which  are 
having  an  adverse  effect  upon  an  indus- 
try which  is  so  vital  to  the  national  secu- 
rity and  economic  progress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  petroleum  industry  is  one  of  the 
most  important  segments  of  the  econ- 


omy of  my  State  of  Kansas.  Kansas 
ranks  sixth  among  the  oil  producing 
States  in  the  Nation.  It  is  dishearten- 
ing to  one  from  an  oil  State  to  witness 
a  gradual  deterioration  of  this  industry 
in  a  period  of  only  a  few  years. 

More  than  a  year  ago  there  were  ef- 
forts In  the  Congress  to  assist  this  ailing 
industry  by  introducing  legislation  which 
would  have  strengthened  limitations  on 
oil  Imports.  These  efforts  were  denied; 
and  oil  Imports  have  been  allowed  to 
increase. 

This  year  the  administration  has  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  tax  proposals  which 
would  further  suppress  the  normal  and 
natural  progress  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
tiy.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
reasoning  for  placing  additional  tax 
burdens  upon  this  industry,  when  the 
administration's  announced  goal  is  to 
stimulate  the  industrial  economy  through 
a  program  of  tax  reduction. 

Now  we  have  before  us  the  report  of 
the  Petroleum  Study  Committee  which 
until  a  few  weeks  ago  had  remained  a 
well-guarded  secret.  The  overall  im- 
plications of  this  report  to  the  President, 
drafted  by  representatives  of  seven  exec- 
utive departments,  are  cause  for  further 
alarm.  The  conclusion  of  this  study 
appears  to  be  more  Federal  control  of 
the  petroleum  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  joining  with 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House, 
who  share  a  mutual  concern  for  the 
health  and  vitality  of  this  industry,  in 
discussing  certain  aspects  of  the  Petro- 
leum Study  Committee's  report. 

First,  the  Committee  claims  that  the 
system  of  production  controls  "has 
strongly  tended  to  increase  excess  ca- 
pacity and  production  costs  and  to  dis- 
tort competition." 

It  is  vitally  important  for  national 
security  purposes  to  maintain  petroleum 
producing  capacity  substantially  in  ex- 
cess of  peacetime  needs,  and  to  expand 
capacity  each  year  to  stay  well  ahead  of 
rising  consumer  requirements.  It  is 
most  difficult  to  understand  the  criti- 
cism of  excess  petroleum  producing 
capacity.  As  long  as  petroleum  con- 
tinues to  be  our  industrial  life's  blood, 
with  vast  and  instantly  expanded  de- 
mands on  the  industry  in  times  of  emer- 
gency, the  challenge  will  be  to  keep  ex- 
panding our  capacity  rather  than 
shrinking  it  as  this  "secret  report"  says 
we  should. 

The  value  of  U.S.  oil  to  national  secu- 
rity has  been  dononstrated  over  a  period 
of  45  years  of  meeting  various  types  of 
emergencies.  Oil  has  been  the  key  to 
victory  for  this  Nation  in  two  World 
Wars. 

More  recently,  and  of  perhaps  more 
significance    as    a   deterrent   to    World 
War  m,  a  number  of  political  crises  have 
emphasized  the  essentiality  of  maintain- 
ing   adequate    oil    supplies    within    the 
United  States.    In  1951,  the  production 
of  oil  in  Iran  was  shut  down  and  600.000 
barrels  daily  were  cut  off  as  a  source  of 
supply   to  the  free  world.    Five  years 
later,  in  1956,  the  closing  of  the  Suez 
Canal  posed  a  grave  threat  to  world 
peace.     The  availability  of  reserve  sup- 
plies from  the  United  States  and.  to  a 
lesser  extent,  from  other  Western  Hem- 
isphere sources  averted  this  threat  of 
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war.  Today.  Communist  activities  in 
Cuba  again  threaten  the  availability  of 
oil  supplied  from  foreign  sources 
through  Infiltration  and  sabotage  activ- 
ities in  South  America. 

The  Committee's  report  inaccuratley 
charges  that  State  regulation  of  produc- 
tion has  Increased  costs.  On  the  con- 
trary there  Is  strong  evidence  that  State 
regulation  has  tended  to  eliminate  waste 
and  consenre  our  mineral  wealth.  With- 
out States  regulation  of  production, 
there  would  be  a  severe  waste  of  our  re- 
sources through  overproduction  of  petro- 
leum for  which  there  would  be  neither 
market  nor  facilities  for  storage. 

In  regards  to  competition.  State  pro- 
ration and  conservation  systems  have 
not  distorted  competition  as  the  report 
claims.  The  exact  opposite  is  true. 
The  system  of  State  controls  has  pre- 
served Indiistry  competition  through  the 
setting  of  production  allowables  designed 
to  provide  for  each  well  its  equitable  por- 
tion of  petroleum  demand. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  fMr.  ShrfverI  for  his 
very  appropriate  remarks  in  this  discus- 
sion.   

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  first  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Texas  on  his 
very  fine  presentation  here  this  evening 
and  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
raised  the  question  of  percentage  deple- 
tion. I  would  like  very  briefly,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  would  explain  or 
account  for  this  special  tax  treatment 
which  is  allowed  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try. I  think  It  would  be  of  interest  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  as  well  as 
to  this  one  Member.  I  am  from  a  dis- 
trict that  does  not  produce  oil  but  we 
are  big  users  of  oil. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Dlinois 
and  I  am  pleased  to  answer. 

Percentage  depletion  is  simply  a  de- 
preciaUofD  allowance  on  a  depleting 
capital  asset.  Percentage  depletion 
merely  recognizes  that  oil  in  the  ground 
is  the  producer's  capital,  and  that  this 
capital  la  depleted — or  used  up — by  the 
operation  of  an  oil  well.  The  provision 
is  based  on  the  accepted  tax  principle 
that  only  income  from  capital  should  be 
taxed,  not  the  capital  itself. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  highest  na- 
tional interest  is  served  by  maintain- 
ing a  healthy  d3mamic  oil  industry  and 
that  to  insure  that  it  is  important  to 
preserve  incentives — such  as  the  per- 
centage depletion  principle — which  en- 
courage the  search  for  oil.  It  is  not 
enough  to  find  as  much  oil  as  we  con- 
sume. We  must  find  more  oil  than  we 
consume.  Our  reserves  must  be  kept 
high  for  they  are  the  base  of  our  na- 
tional security.  In  order  for  us  to 
maintain  the  necessary  reserves  of  the 
oil  and  gas  fuel  energy  requirements 
of  our  Nation  without  the  oil  percentage 
depletion  principle,  one  of  two  steps,  if 
not  both,  would  have  to  be  taken.  First, 
the  consumer  price  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts  would   rise   sharply,    and/or   sec- 


ondly, the  Federal  Oovemment  would 
have  to  subsidize  the  oil  industry  with 
our  tax  money,  and  eventually  control 
it  completely.  Every  American  will  be 
required  to  pay  the  price,  if  these  so- 
cialistic steps  are  taken.  Percentage 
depletion  has  been  incomparably  effec- 
tive for  a  generation.  Who  can  doubt 
that  it  will  prove  as  effective  for  the 
generation  that  lies  ahead. 

If  a  man  i.s  KOinK  to  bet  on  a  horse 
race  or  a  poker  hand,  he  had  better 
know  the  odds.  This  same  advice  holds 
for  a  man  conslderlnK  InvestinK  in  a 
wildcat  oil  venture.  Let  us  consider  the 
case  of  an  oilman  about  to  invest  In  the 
hunt  for  oil.  And  this  Ls  an  open  game. 
Oilmen  are  constantly  on  the  search 
for  investment  capital.  Anyone  can  get 
in  who  wants  to  play,  wheth.  r  it  is  for 
$10,  $100.  or  any  larger  amount  that  he 
dares  to  risk.  Now.  the  odds  of  finding 
any  oil,  getting  any  return,  are  1  in  9. 
The  odds  of  getting  your  money  back 
or  slightly  better,  are  1  In  44.  The  odds 
of  hitting  the  Jackpot — that  is.  finding 
a  50  million  barrel  field  are  one  in  a 
thousand.  Only  the  most  venturesome 
will  play  in  this  kind  of  "game."  and 
many  operators  play  a  long  time  before 
they  beat  even  the  1  to  9  odds;  many 
never  do. 

In  view  of  the  general  misunderstand- 
ing and  confusion  regarding  the  basic 
Issues  involved  In  the  question  of  the 
depletion  provision,  I  felt  this  letter, 
published  by  the  Empire  Trust  Co  ,  New 
York,  N.Y  ,  might  help  In  clarifying  its 
Importance  to  our  economy  and  secu- 
rity. Therefore,  I  wish  to  Insert  the 
letter  at  this  point: 

I  From  the  Empire  Trust  Letter  j 

THt  Oil   Pkrcentacb  Depuetion   Piinciplc — 

How  It  Wokks  roi  Amoiica 

Suppose  you  wanted  to  stop — and  reverse — 
the  wheels  of  progreaa  Suppose  you  wanted 
to  tvirn  baclt  the  cloclc — sending  American 
life  and  living  standards  back  to  the  early 
i9th  century  What  would  be  the  quickest 
way  of  foisting  backwardness  on  your  fellow 
Americans? 

The  answer  la  very  simple  and  a«  eflectlve 
»s  It  Is  simple:  You  would  find  a  way  of  cut- 
ting off  the  Nation's  oil  resources. 

We  call  these  resources — In  accurate  but 
unUlumlnatlng  terma — the  principal  source 
of  our  fuel  energy.  And  so  they  are  But 
the  reality  Is  at  once  accurate,  more  striking, 
and  more  compelUnf);     It  is  this 

OIL       IS       THE       roUNTAINHEAD       OF       AMERICAS 
PROGRESS 

OH  alone  did  not  bring  us  to  our  present 
high  place  of  military  and  Industrial  power 
But  It  is  equally  clear  that  without  oil  we 
could  not  have  grown  to  our  present  stature 
that  without  constantly  Increasing  quanti- 
ties of  oil  In  the  future  we  cannot  grow  In 
stature.  It  seems  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  It  occupies  among  us  a  poaiilcn  almost 
of  Industrial  omnlpot«nce  and  the  reasons 
are  not  far  to  seek. 

Ranking  behind  Red  China.  India,  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  are  the  fourth  largest 
grouping  of  people  in  the  world  But  we 
are  .small  on  the  scale  of  the  world's  total 
population  We  account  for  only  fl  percent 
of  all  men 

We  loom  large  in  the  Industrial  and  polit- 
ical affairs  of  the  world — and  In  the  careful 
calculations  of  would-be  aggressor  nations — 
because  of  this  fact . 

The  United  States  uses  almost  40  percent 
of  the  world's  total  commercial  energy  con- 
sumption. 


Let  us  look  back  for  a  moment  In  order 
to  better  look  forward.  Just  a  short  while 
ago — on  August  27 — the  Nation  celebrated 
lt£  oil  centenary.  For  on  that  day  in  1866, 
Ldwln  L.  Drake,  a  former  train  conductor 
struck  oil   at  eS'j    feet  at  TltusvUle,  Pa 

Drake's  well  produced  20  barrels  of  oil 
a  day  at  Its  peak.  One  hundred  years  later 
the  United  States  produces  more  than  7  mil- 
lion  barrels  dally  from  Its  own  wells  and  con- 
sumes more  than  9  million  barrels  dally 
What  then.  Is  the  measvire  of  our  rapidly 
growing  appetite  for  oil?     It  Is  this: 

It  took  77  years — from  1859  to  1936 — for 
domestic  petroleum  consumption  to  reach  a 
billion  barrels  annually  But  the  Jump  from 
1  billion  to  2  was  accomplished  In  a  mere 
12  years.  And  7  yesirs  from  then— in  1955— 
America's  annual  petroleum  consumpUon 
surged  past  the  S-btUlon-barrel  mark. 

The  United  States  cannot  lead  a  summer 
griisshoppcr's  life  It  must  prepare  for  the 
future  If  It  Is  to  survive  in  the  present 
Even  If  there  were  no  great  powers  antago- 
nlstlr  to  us,  we  would  still  have  to  provide 
more   oU    for    the    years   ahead. 

OIL  FOR  THE  SPACl  ACE 

As  we  move  into  a  new  world.  It  becomet 
tiearer  that  America's  greatest  days  He 
ahead 

What  do  they  hold  for  oil?  It  Is  estimated 
that  by  1975 — only  12  years  hence — our  an- 
nual petroleum  consumption  will  rise  from 
It*  present  3 '4  bUUon  barrels  to  8  billion 
barrels  Annual  petrochemical  production 
iilnne   will   be  85  billion  pounds  by   1965. 

These  estimates  may  well  be  on  the  con- 
servative side  For,  as  experience  shows,  fu- 
ture estimates  of  petroleum  consumption  in 
the  United  States  have  often  lagged  behind 
the  fact.  Hence  the  1975  demand  may  be  on 
the  order  of  more  than  6  million  barrels  or 
over   twice  today's  consumption. 

We  have  often  worked  industrial  wonden 
but  Ingenious  as  we  are  we  can't  suddenly 
pull  2  or  3  additional  billion  barrels  of  oU 
out  of  the  earth  every  year.  It  must  be 
found,  developed,  and  financed  In  advance  of 
the  event 

on.    U    THE    rXAME    or    OUR    NATIONAL    LITE 

Oil  and  natural  gas  together  furnish  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  fuel  energy  require- 
ments of  the  Nation. 

And  while  our  population  grows,  our  In- 
dustry grows  to  meet  the  Increasing  demandi 
of  an  Increasing  population,  and  our  stand- 
ard of  living,  long  ago  risen  past  the  tnest- 
and-p>otatoe8  stage,  annually  permits  men 
of  us  to  live  better  and  better. 

Thus  tomorrow's  demands  for  oil  and  gu 
may  well  dwarf  those  of  today. 

THS    SHIRT    LOSERS    AND    THE    WINNERS 

The  first  requisite  of  producing  oil  Is  to 
find  It.  And  finding  oil  In  the  United  SUtei 
has  always  been  a  risky  business.  The  oil 
seeker  has  to  be  an  odd  combination  of 
Brodle,  who  took  a  chance  by  Jumping  off 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  a  businessman. 

Some  oil  explorers  became  rich.  But  thou- 
sands of  them  lost  their  shirts  There  Is  s 
hard  luck  story  In  every  one  of  Amerlcm* 
472,000  dry  holes 

THE  BIGGER    THET    ARE 

Let  us  see  how  It  Is  today  even  when  the 
explorer  for  oil  Is  widely  experienced,  hai 
at  his  disposal  all  that  modern  science  can 
provide  for  petrolevim  exploration,  and  U 
well-heeled  financially  Do  these  factors  In- 
sure success  In  the  gamble  of  looking  for  oil? 

Early  this  year  one  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies abandoned  Its  most  exj>enslve  dry 
hole.  We  do  not  know  how  much  was  In- 
vested In  the  venture,  but  the  company 
magazine  does  tell  us  of  the  awesome  condi- 
tions under  which  Its  men  worked  In  their 
search  for  Indispensable  oil. 

A  long  campaign  of  preparation  preceded 
the  actual  drilling  As  though  getting  ready 
Xor  Invading  a  foreign  country,  bousing  f«- 
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cllitlM  and  a  mountain  of  mppllM  were  as- 
sembled at  Seattle  and  loacted  on  barges. 
Then  the  bargee  were  towed  2,500  miles  to 
Jute  Bay  on  the  Alaskan  coast.  There  they 
were  hauled  over  s  newly  btillt  road  from 
the  l>each  to  the  drill  site  which  was,  we 
are  told.  "330  trackless  miles  from  Anchor- 
age." 

Here  was  established  a  self-contained  com- 
munity In  a  remote  and  bleak  wilderness 
which  was.  so  to  speak,  3,000  miles  from 
a  lemon.  In  this  unrelentingly  hostile 
environment  men  endured  terrible  hardships 
for  more  than  500  days  while  their  drilling 
bit  was  slowly  driven  through  the  eternally 
frozen  tundra  to  the  great  depth  of  14,374 
feet,  or  nearly  3  miles. 

But  what  lay  at  the  end  of  this  arctic 
rainbow?     A  dry  hole. 

THS     HUNTERS     AKD    THX  HTTKTKD 

The  moral  of  this  story  of  a  dry  hole  points 
up  the  dilemma  of  our  oil  industry.  The 
country's  economic  and  indtutrlal  power 
floats  upon  oil.  But  there  is  still  no  stire-flre 
way  of  finding  it  directly.  Thtu  Everett  de 
Golyer,  the  father  of  modem  petroleum  geo- 
physics, at  the  time  of  his  death  In 
1956,  was  planning  a  conference  of  Americans 
in  many  fields  of  science  to  ascertain  If  men 
outside  the  oil  industry,  by  a  freshness  of 
point  of  view  and  novel  approach,  could  de- 
velop a  technique  that  has  so  far  eluded  men 
everywhere:  The  technique  that  would  en- 
able them  to  find  oil  directly. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  notable 
advances  In  the  art,  or  science,  of  oil  ex- 
ploration. But  as  we  all  know  even  men 
employing  the  moat  ingenious  sclentlflo  de- 
vices can  never  be  sure  they  are  going  to 
find  oil  until  by  the  expensive  trlal-and-error 
method  of  drilling  they  find  it  or  they  strike 
a  dry  hole.  There  is  no  inexpensive  short 
cut  to  success. 

SLOT    MACHINK    ODOS 

Hence  the  would-be  oU  explorer  must 
have  two  tools.  The  first  U  his  belief  that 
he  knows  where  oil  may  be  found  in  com- 
mercial quantities.  The  second  Is  his  cour- 
age to  risk  his  money  in  the  belief  that  he 
Is  right.  His  courage  must  be  great  and 
his  conviction  In  his  Tightness  fervent  be- 
cause he  knows  he  U  working  against  slot 
machine  odds.  They  are  no  leas  than  8  to 
1:  that  Is,  for  every  hole  that  finds  some 
oil  or  gas  In  unexplored  territory  In  the 
United  States  we  have  drilled  8  "dusters" 
These  are  appalling  odds.  Few  men  would 
enter  so  risky  an  enterprise — or  could 
remain  in  it^if  its  high  perils  were  not 
tempered,  or  compensated,  by  rewards  some- 
what commensurate  with  these  risks. 

AND     'RXTHMETIC 

Even  finding  oil  is  not  enough  to  endow 
you  with  what  Mark  Twain  called  "the  calm 
oonfldence  of  a  ChrlaUan  with  four  aces 
In  his  hand."  The  arithmetic  is  stark.  It 
now  can  cost  well  over  9100,000  and  some- 
times over  $1  million  to  drlU  a  wUdcat 
Men  are  drilling  deeper  ail  the  time.  The 
deeper  you  go  Into  the  ground,  the  deeper 
you  go  Into  your  pocket  and  we  must  re- 
member that  since  only  1  exploratory  weU 
In  8  uncovers  any  petroleum — and  only 
about  1  In  50  makes  a  commercially  suc- 
cessful strike — the  proepector  must  be  pre- 
pared to  Invest  large  s\ims  of  capital  with- 
out any  guarantee  of  success. 

NATURE    AMD   THE   CONGRESS 

Nature  has  already  stacked  the  cards 
•against  the  oil  prospector.  If  the  tax  laws 
iidded  unduly  to  these  built-in  hazards  of 
his  business,  by  making  It  virtually  Impos- 
sible for  him  to  come  out  ahead  even  when 
he  did  find  oil,  there  would  be  no  incentive 
to  take  the  rUks.  The  hunt  for  oil  would 
tnd  abruptly. 

Congress  recognized  this  when  the  Fed- 
eral  Income   tax   took  effect   back  in   1018. 


After  some  experimentation  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  discovery  value  depletion  it  adopted 
the  present  percentage  depletion  provision 
a  third  of  a  century  ago  at  a  rate  that  still 
stands — 2^'^  percent. 

When  this  happened  our  population  was 
about  116  million:  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct less  than  $100  billion.  No  one  could 
have  foreseen  the  United  States,  cm-  the 
world,  of  today.  But  the  country  owes  it 
to  this  wisdom  of  Congress  that  we  have 
held  our  position  as  the  world's  leading  oil 
produce  and  so  a  world  leader  in  peace  and 
war. 

For  Ck>ngre8s  realized  that  looldng  for  oil 
hidden  far  below  the  surface  of  the  earth 
was  an  extremely  risky  business.  It  knew 
that  Just  as  there  is  a  difference  between 
courage  and  foolhardlness,  so  there  is  also 
a  difference,  compelling  to  sensible  men,  be- 
tween taking  the  ordinary  rLslu  of  ordinary 
business  and  the  extraordinary  risks  of  look- 
ing for  oU.  Hence  Congress,  aware  of  the 
vital  importance  of  abundant  oil  supplies 
among  tis,  and  aware,  too,  that  men  must 
be  encoiu^ged  to  look  for  oil,  adopted  the 
realistic  tax  treatment  method  that  is  called 
percentage  depletion. 

WHAT    IS    PERCENTAGE   DEPLETION? 

Briefly,  percentage  depletlcm  merely  recog- 
nizes that  oil  In  the  ground  Is  the  producer's 
capital,  and  that  this  capital  is  depleted — co- 
used  up — by  the  operation  of  an  oil  well. 
The  provision  is  based  on  the  accepted  tax 
principle  that  only  income  from  caplteJ 
should  be  taxed,  not  the  capital  itself. 

To  prevent  an  oil  producer's  capital  from 
being  taxed  as  income,  he  is  permitted  to  de- 
duct from  his  gross  Income — for  tax  pur- 
poses— up  to  27^  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
oil  and  gas  he  produces  during  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  deduction  Is  flgtu-ed  by  each 
oil  and  gas  lease  or  prop>erty,  and  it  Is  limited 
to  60  percent  of  the  net  Income  of  each  lease 
or  property,  I.e.,  no  income,  no  deduction. 
Because  of  this  limitation  it  is  estimated  the 
a7V^  percent  Is  reduced  to  about  23  percent. 
The  deduction  approximates  the  capital  value 
of  the  oil  in  the  ground.  Such  treatment 
provides  the  fnxxlucer  with  part  of  the  funds 
needed  to  flnd  more  oil  and  thus  stay  in 
buslnees. 

Percentage  depletion  is  not  conflned  to  the 
petroleum  Industry.  It  applies  to  practically 
all  the  other  extractive  Industries — the  min- 
ing of  coal,  lead,  uranium,  granite,  limestone, 
and  clay  to  name  a  few  of  the  scores  of  raw 
materials  covered.  The  rates  vary  roughly 
for  the  different  minerals  according  to  costs 
and  risks  of  exploration  and  the  variation  in 
value  of  the  resources  In  the  ground. 

The  principle  in  all  cases  is  the  same.  For 
the  law  recognizes  that  taxation  of  the  value 
of  these  nattu-al  resources,  as  if  they  were 
part  of  the  producer's  income,  would  discour- 
age their  discovery  and  development.  Per- 
centage depletion  encourages  producers  to 
find  and  develop  new  reserves  of  oil  and  other 
natural  reeources.  This  Is  exactly  what  Con- 
gress Intended. 

WHAT  HAS  THE  DEPLETION  PROVISION  DONE 
rOR  AMERICA  T 

When  the  depletion  provision  l>ecame  ef- 
fective in  1925,  our  oil  reserves  were  8.5  bil- 
lion barrels.  But  In  the  period  1925-58.  our 
domestic  oil  Industry  produced  52.4  billion 
barrels,  or  six  times  our  reserves  at  the  time 
percentage  depletion  was  adopted.  It  has 
been  brilliantly  successful  in  making  Ameri- 
ca supreme  industrially  and  militarily. 
Presently,  our  proved  oil  reserves  are  at  an 
all  time  high. 

WHAT  DOES  OIL  PLENTY  MEAN  TO  EVERT  ONE 
OF   US? 

Abundant  oil  is  the  essence  of  our  Indus- 
trial-military might.  It  la  the  very  heart  of 
our  world  leadership.  Lord  Curzon,  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  ob- 
served that  in  the  First  World  War  "the  Allies 


floated  to  victory  on  a  sea  of  oil."  We  sup- 
plied 90  percent  of  that  sea.  After  the  war 
every  American  knew  oil  was  the  key  to  our 
power. 

Recently,  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nlmitz 
pointed  out  that  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  might  have  been  decisive  If 
they  had  destroyed  a  tanlt  farm  at  the  base 
that  contained  41/2  million  barrels  of  fuel  oil. 

"The  loss  of  that  great  fuel  supply  would 
have  been  well-nigh  Irreparable,"  Nlmitz  said. 
"The  campaigns  against  the  Japanese  would 
have  been  so  much  delayed  and  the  enemy 
might  have  established  themselves  so 
strongly  In  the  Western  Paclflc  that  years  of 
effort  would  be  needed  for  their  expulsion." 

PEACE  HAS  ITS  OIL  PROBLEMS  NO  LESS  THAN  WAR 

Peacetime  demands  for  petroleum  exceed 
those  of  wartime.  Consumption  has  in- 
creased 86  percent  over  the  wartime  demands 
of  1945.  And  in  this  dangerous  period,  that 
Is  neither  war  nor  peace,  our  petroleum  de- 
mands will  continue  to  rise. 

It  is  not  enough  to  flnd  as  much  oil  as 
we  consume.  We  must  flnd  more  oil  than  we 
consume.  Our  reserves  must  be  kept  high 
for  they  are  the  base  of  our  national  security. 

WHEN     GOOD     NEIGHBORS     GET    TOOETHER     THXT 

DISCUSS  on. 

Earlier  this  year  the  United  States-Cana- 
dian Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic  Af- 
fairs met  in  Ottawa.  The  presence  of  three 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet  in  our 
delegation  attesU  to  Its  Importance.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  Committee  talked  oU. 

It  flrst  reviewed  the  factors  affecting  pe- 
troleimi  supply  and  demand  everywhere  In- 
cluding, of  course,  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Then,  in  the  Ught  of  its  review.  It 
stated  three  principles  upon  which  its  mem- 
bers agreed : 

First.  Continued  oil  exploration  and  de- 
velopment were  needed  on  defense  groimds. 

Second.  There  must  be  constant  growth 
and  stability  within  the  oil  Industry.  But 
this  could  t>e  had  only  when  there  were  in- 
centives for  further  exploraUon  and  develop- 
ment. 

Third.  A  healthy,  dynamic  oil  Industry 
must  be  maintained  throughout  the  western 
Paclflc. 

ThU  is  sound  counsel.  It  is  also  compel- 
ling In  the  matter  of  national  survival.  Here 
oil  plays  an  overwhelming  role.  As  a  prime 
Instrument  of  naUonal  survival.  It  can  best 
be  served  by:  Retaining  tax  Incentives,  and 
other  incentives,  that  encourage  risk-tak- 
ing men  to  search  for  more  oil. 

DOES    THE    DEPLETION    PROYISION    WOEKf 

We  Americans  are  a  practical  people. 
Hence  when  we  are  dealing  with  almost 
anything  whether  It  be  as  trivial  as  a  new 
kind  of  cigarette  lighter  or  as  Important  as 
a  new  public  policy,  we  ask:    Does  it  work'? 

Let's  apply  this  question  to  the  depletion 
principle.  The  answer — ^based  on  a  genera- 
tion of  experience — must  be  yes. 

Has  the  depletion  principle  worked  not 
only  In  peace  but  In  the  llfe-or-death  time 
of  war? 

Here  again  the  answer  is  yes.  During  the 
Second  World  War  we  fueled  with  oU  the 
mightiest  flghtlng  machine  ever  assembled 
by  man. 

We  supplied  the  multlmlillon  forces  of  our 
flghUng  allies  with  oil  fuel.  More  than  half 
of  the  tonnage  we  sent  around  the  world  In 
the  course  of  man's  greatest  war,  was  made 
up  of  petroleum  products.    Nor  is  this  all. 

Here  at  home,  oil  and  natural  gas  suppUed 
the  larger  part  of  the  fuel  energy  that  kept 
going  our  colossal  war  industrial  machine, 
and  superimposed  upon  it,  a  civilian  produc- 
tion so  great  and  diverse  that  all  retail  sales 
reached  an  all-time  high  and  no  American 
suffered  for  lack  of  anything  essential  to 
his  well-being. 

Fortunately,  by  the  time  of  Pearl  Harlxjr. 
oil  men  had  already  been  stimulated  by  the 
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depletion  principle  during  the  p>rec«(llng  16  prortded  the  ener^ee  for  the  world"*  great-  Every  barrel  of  resldu&l  oil   imported 

yean  to  hunt  for  oU.  "rt  induatrtai,  automotire.  »«rtcuitur*i  n*-  n^^  j^y  takes  a  market  for   domesOe 

«»-''-»  geL^r^uon    who'^S^LlJuwirii:^  V."^*^"'    '°5    domestic    residual    oil. 

Again  ClM  anawer  1«  yes.     Current  drllllnc  ..  effective  for  the  g«n«r«Uon  that  Uee  ahead :  which   amounta   to   about   10   percent  of 

acUTlty  to  at  the  rate  of  10.000  wlldcate  thU  perhape  the  moet  dangeroua.  and  certainly  refinery  runs. 

year.     Bot   ••   need    more.      Thla    may    tM  y^^   moat  challenging   period.    In   the   8.000  The  oil  Import  program  must  be  con- 
barely    ■ttfltolant   to    maintain    our    reaerre  j^„  qj  manB  recorded  life  on  earth.  Unued  and  strengthened.     The  Kennedy 

poaiuon.  ^       nniJ'      VTr     <^n«-«iJtpr     iLill     thp  administration  may   very  well  consider 

Lei  tbto  ba  Mikl.    Our  wUdcattara  are  rlak-  bat.    uuLiC..     mj.    £>peajcer.     »ui     me  ^„^.^»i.,  ^n  «.^^  -^-i  i.,^..^>i>    .^ 

.  "^  »^—  *^  — — •                         «„.,„»,«  aor.Morv>on  uiaMo  the  domcstlc  oil  and  coal  industries  ex- 

Ing  their  own  money  to  And  oU  in  a  country  gentleman  yield.'                                                     j^.       i       *i-       i*         *         ««       i 

where  It  dally  b*»mea  harder  to  Qnd.    What  Mr.  FOREMAN.     I  yield  to  the  genUe-  P«ndable    In    the    interests    of    foreign 

o*  tb«  Sovtot  Union  agalnat  whom.  In  a  way.  man  from  Kansas.  policy,  but  the  men  and  women  of  Kan- 

they  ara  plUad?    There  a  etatc-owned  en-  j^^    DOLE      Mr    Speaker    I   wish   to  ***•  *'^°  ^*^'^  *^^^  ^  ^^^  stake  in  strong 

^J*:LS^^''°^^^^^.!?^f^'J^t  Join    the    genUeman    from    Texas    iMr.  and  expanding  oil  and  coal  industries. 

Tl^J^^  e^STth^  oTfi^'i^fe.^f'^  FoaxMANl.  In  alerting  the  House  to  the  disagree  srongly  with  this  pom t  of  view, 

reeourcea  to  exploit  the  oil  reaourcee  of  <»n-  inhprpnt   in    thp  .uH-rpt   Pablnpt  ^  ^rvist  that  we  have,  by  speaking  out 

unental   RvMBla   whoee   land   area   la    three  dangers  Inherent  In  the  secret  CaDlnet  administration  know 

timaa  ireat«than  oure.  ctxnmittee  report  on  the  oil  import  pro-  "<^^Y  .V^  ^-      ''  ^5  aanunisxration  Know 

It  would  eaam  Ulo«lcal  to  impoae  an  artl-  gram.     There   is   no  question   whatever  ^^^^  ^f  o»]  import  program  is  in  the  best 

flclal  handicap  upon  the  oU  induatry  In  ita  that  if  the  philosophy  set  forth  in  tins  interests  of  the  NaUon   its  economy,  and 

rtruggle  agalnat  thia  coloasua.  by  Increasing  document  Is  followed  the  domestic  fuels  "^  security,  and  we  will  not  stand  i<Ly 

lu  rlaka  through  any  weakening  of  the  de-  industries  will  be  exposed  to  Increased  ^^    *"<*    permit   thLs    vital    program   be 

pleuon  pnnclpla.  harmful  competiUon  from  cheap  foreign  scuttled,  either  openly  or  through  secret 

Baa  •o^i.snoi*  woaKXD  BucoasitnxT  q^  documents. 

roa  orouaraTT  Kansas  was  ble.ssed  with  large  reserves  °^^  *»">  c*a  ^  kansab 

The  qiaaatkn  anawara  itieif  since  oU  and  ^j  ^n  jygjs — q^    natural  gas    and  coal.  All  figures  are  for  Kansas  except  where 

natural   ga.   eupply   about    three- fourths   of  .j^^  ^^^  ^.^^  j^^^^  ^^^  ^^  foresight  and  noted. 

—^SiTt  ^^Sei*^r"^m*t?d'?ac^'OTS-  Initiative  to  develop  these  vast  amounts  Ninety  counties  produce  oil  and  /or  gaa 

^teat  producer  of  farm  and  factory  prod  ^^  ^^^^  resources  are  enUtled  to  the  Fifty  counties  produced  oil  and/or  gai 

_  ^^ protection  which  the  oil  import  program  in  First  District  (those  not  producing  are 

>Aa  Dvusm  woaK»  roa  t«.  co««7i«a»  provides.  Greeley.  Smith.  Jewell.  Mitchell.  Cloud. 

J'^lU^S^LL^ ^ ^^^^Hn  Ihe'SJ*  ^^  ^"*  8  "'  ^^^  ^  counties  in  the  First  Ottawa.  Lincoln.  Republic) . 

^l«S*'«Bmiyhewanta— whether    it    is  District  have  producing  oil  or  gas  wells.  Five     million     twenty-flve     thousand 

dleael  naaTtorim  a  machine,  fuel  oil  or  nat-  In  Kansas  the  total  value  of  production  acres  have  proved  productive  of  oil  or 

nral  gaa  to  haat  hto  borne  or  cook  hla  dinner,  from  oil  and  gas  wells  amounted  to  al-  gas. 

or  the  moat  famiiur  of  all  petroleum  prod-  most   one-half   billion    dollars   In    19(51.  Twenty-two  percent  of  total  land  are* 

ueta— gaaoilna  to  power  hla  car.    And  thia  This  activity  and  related  industries  pro-  Is  productive  or  leased  for  1963. 

energy  cornea  to   him   at   reasonable   coet.  yided  emplo5mient  for  28.800  persons.  Seven  billion  two  hundred  and  ninety- 

Taka  tha  rMOTd  of  gaaoline  for  instance.  Eastern  Kansas  has  recoverable  coal  one  million  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 

^°a*f*BSl2S.    M^sh^°iritei  iT  reserves    estimated    at    10    billion    tons,  thousand  dollars  is  the  value  for  all  time 

SJLi.     BoTthe   moiorisfs  ga^e    (ex-  Production   has  been   limited   In   recent  to  January  1    1963    at  wells  of  crude  ofl 

eluding  tana)  aoid  for  only  8  percent  more  years  but  there  exists  In  these  rich  coal  produced— $425,884,000  is  the  estimated 

at  the  aarrtoa  aUUon  Jn  1068  than  In  i»4».  deposits  the  potential  for  another  large  value  of  petroleum  production  in  Kansas 

DOB    TH»    on.    iwDusTaT    «scAP»    TAXATION  and  profl table  industrial  acUvity  for  our  in  1962. 

TBaouGR  Darunow?  State.  Two  dollars  and  ninety -one  cenU  is 

Hardly.     In  1967.  for  example,  taxea  de-  Thus,    it   is   readily  obvious   that   the  the  average  field  price  of  crude  oU  per 

rl*ad  from  tha  petroleum  induatry  and  its  First  District  has  a  big  stake  in  the  oil  barrel  in  1962 — same  as  in  1959. 

producta  totaled  nearly  *«J»  billion.     Con-  import  program.  In  relation  to  other  minersd  products 

traat  thla  with  taxea  paid  by  other  induatrlea.  ^he  producers  of  oil  and  coal  In  Kansas  crude  petroleum  Is  first  In  value;  natural 

They  wera:  are  concerned,  and  rightfully  so.  about  gas  Is  second ;  cement  is  third. 

Ai«^^ii    t>.  .r^                                      i!^  the  future  of  the  program.     They  are  Crude  petroleum  comprises  85.9  per- 

Auto^obUM             32  aware    that   wiUiln   this  administration  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  minerals. 

Tobacco         2  7  there  is  an  Inherent  hostility  to  the  pro-  Thirty  and  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 

Teiephona'and'tefep^ph 19  gram      Top  ofDcials  In  this  admlnistra-  total  State  taxes  received  from  fuels  and 

steel 14  tion  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  they  be-  vehicles  taxes. 

DOSS  TH»  nartmoH   mscu^  rxciaaivxLT  li^ve  controls  on  imports  of  oil  should  be  Kansas  is  fourth  in  total  wells  drilled 

■MKicH  THi  on,  iicDDSTHTt  rcmovcd.   and   this   foreign   oil   be   per-  of  oil  and  gas  for  ed\  time  to  January 

Dnrtof  tha  yaara  that  the  depieUon  princl-  mitted  to  enter  the  country  and  compete  1.  1963. 

pie  baa  baan  affacUve.  oil  companiea*  after-  with    our    domestic    oil    and    coal    for  Kansas  Is  fifth  in  estimated  number  of 

tax  eamii^i  have  averaged  only  9  9  percent  markets.  employees  engaged  in  crude  oil  and  nat- 

of  inveetad  capital.    For  all  manufactvu-ing  Oil  production  in  Kansas  Is  severely  ural  gas  production — 13.800  Individuals. 

companlaa  tba  average  figure  was  10.4  per-  limited  at  the  present  time  and  produc-  This  does  not  include  refining  process, 

««^*-  tion  in  Kansas  has  not  Increased  as  rap-  pipeline   transportation,   gu   companies 

WHAT  or  TOMoaaow?  .^jy  ^  ^^j  jmports.     The  percentage  of  and  systems   and  gasoline  service  sta- 

""*•  "i?*^  *°  "^  °"  industry-a  calendar  ^^^^^^  crude  petroleum  produced   in  the  tions.     If  those  were  Included.  Kansas 

Ili^2r^»fI!If.^^!*L''J!^Hlm'Jt  United  SUtes   by   Kansas  has  steadily  would  have  an  estimated  total  of  28.800 

"moi^wTJaSTdem^  a^d  mS^Sin  S-  fallen  since  1952-from  5  to  4.3  percent  individuals,  but  would  be  ninth  in  the 

aervea.  In  1961.     Average  production  In  barrels  Nation  In  total  employees. 

The  indnatry  also  knows  that  Ita  tomor-  produced  dally  has  fallen  from  327.500  Following  are  national  figures  pub- 
rows— and  tiMMe  of  the  NaUon— are  likely  in  1959  to  307.050  In  1962.  While  pro-  lished  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
to  be  bn«lit.  For  there  suii  remains  hid-  ductlon  has  continued  to  fall,  producers,  March  11.  1963:  1.913,631  barrels  of  crude 
den  beneath  our  soil  and  coastal  waters  huge  in  face  of  rising  consumer  demands,  have  and  unfinished  oil.  finished  petroleum 
undiaoovarad  stores  of  oil  If  this  u  true,  jj^^  faced  with  fluctuating  prices  of  products  and  residual  fuel  oil  were  im- 
then  thera  remains  to  be  brought  to  bear  ^^^^  ^jj  Average  value  in  1952  was  ported  dally  into  the  United  States  and 
upon  our  national  life  great,  unrealized  po-  ,2.53,  in  1958  the  price  was  $3  01.  and  in  Puerto  Rico  In  the  last  half  of  1962. 

tentlala    at   Industrial-military    power    that  ,q-,   ,►  i.  .o  oi                                                                »#      c^/-.DTn»AXT      t  ti i,  tu-  „««♦!». 

wtn  ir...*^^  *>.-  .,-^~.,i»„  »J,^\^„-.»-  r.f  1963.  It  is  $2.91.  Mr.  FOREMAN.     I  thank  the  gentie- 

wui  incraaaa  the  prosperity  and  security  of,_..,,j,  ^    ^  .           ,_              #1.1                ^       ^„a 

the  country           •-»-■'                      •'  Every  barrel  of  crude  oil  imported  re-  man  from  Kansas  for  his  very  fine  ana 

The  stimulus  to  the  reallzaUon  of  these  Placed  a  barrel  of  domestically  produced  appropriate  remarks  in  this  regard. 

potantlala  to  the  same  stimulus  that  for  a  crude.     Imports  of  crude  oil  and  refined  Mr.    Speaker,    I    wish   to   express  my 

generation  baa  been  so  effective  In  produc-  products    have    risen    from    a    total    of  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  various 

Ing  the  petroleum  and  natural  gas  that  hava  952,000  in  1952  to  2,079,000  in  1962.  Members  of  this  body  who  have  Joined 
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me  today  In  expressing  our  concern  over 
this  report  as  well  as  to  the  many  ACon- 
bers  who  have  asked  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  concerning  this 
subject. 

CKNZaAI,  LEAVE  TO  XXTKKD 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  discussion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  under  discussion  here  today  is 
one  which  Is  of  vital  interest  to  the  State 
of  Kentucky. 

Kentucky  Is  the  second  largest  coal 
producing  State  in  the  Nation,  with  a 
production  of  65  million  tons  in  1962. 
The  mining  of  this  coal  provided  Jobs  for 
about  25,000  persons  and  a  total  pasrroU 
in  excess  of  $123  million.  In  addition. 
the  transportation  of  this  coal  to  market 
by  the  railroads  serving  the  State  pro- 
vided a  substantial  portion  of  their  reve- 
nues and  payroll  of  about  $107  million. 

With  the  coal  Industry  playing  such  a 
large  part  in  the  economy  of  the  State, 
Kentucky  is  extremely  interested  in  see- 
ing to  It  that  realistic  and  effective  con- 
trols are  maintained  on  imports  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil.  Much  of  the  coal  produced 
In  the  State  must  ccHnpete  for  markets 
against  this  imported  waste  oil.  and  if 
import  controls  should  be  removed  the 
coal  economy  of  Kentucky  would  suffer 
an  irreparable  damage. 

Coal  is  a  basic  American  commodity, 
the  Nation's  No.  1  energy  fuel.  In  the 
Interests  of  the  economy  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion, and  of  the  national  security,  the 
present  oil  Import  program  must  be  re- 
tained and  strengthened. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citi- 
zens of  the  New  England  States  are  en- 
vious of  their  fellow  citizens  in  Texas,  in 
Oklahoma,  in  Kansas,  and  In  the  other 
great  oil  and  gas  producing  States.  The 
fortunate  residents  of  those  States  have 
lying  beneath  their  feet  vast  reserves  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  which  warm 
them  in  winter,  cool  them  In  summer,  and 
fuel  their  industries  and  commerce  the 
year  around.  Furthermore,  these  vast 
sources  of  inexpensive  energy,  when 
transported  to  the  other  States  of  the 
Union  by  pipeline,  tanker  and  barge 
provide  vital  energy  for  aU  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  a  handsome  source  of  revenues 
to  those  States  which  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  such  liquid  gold 
beneath  their  plains. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eyes  of  New  Eng- 
land residents  turn  from  the  green  of 
envy  to  the  red  of  anger  when  they  dis- 
cover the  representatives  of  the  great  oU 
and  gas  States  collaborating  with  New 
England's  enemies  in  a  campaign  to  cut 
off  the  limited  supplies  of  energy  which 
are  available  to  us.  We  In  New  England 
necessarily  must  find  a  source  of  energy 
trom  outside  our  borders.  All  we  ask  is 
that  the  energy-rich  States,  secure  in 
their  treasures,  refrain  from  political  log- 
rolling which  threatens  to  cut  off  the 
limited  supplies  of  inexpensive  energy 
which  are  available  to  us. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  hoped  that 
niy  colleagues  from  the  Southwestern 
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states,  speaking  today  on  the  subject  of 
Federal  regulation  of  the  domestic  crude 
oil  industry,  would  refrain  from  coupling 
this  subject  with  the  question  of  impor- 
tations of  heavy  fuel  oil. 

In  actuality,  the  two  products — crude 
oU  and  heavy  fuel  oil — are  as  different 
as  the  gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat, 
and  the  producers  of  the  two  products 
have  even  less  interest  in  each  other  than 
did  Eugene  Field's  imaginary  animals. 
It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  has  been  sufBcient  confusion  and 
misunderstanding  in  connection  with 
this  very  controversial  and  very  political 
question  of  oil  imports,  without  any  of 
us  contributing  to  the  confusion  by  try- 
ing to  correct  matters  which  are  totally 
unrelated  to  each  other. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  domestic  oil 
industry  lias  less  than  no  interest  in 
imports  of  residual  fuel  oil.  If  all  im- 
ports of  heavy  fuel  oil  were  to  be  cut  off, 
the  domestic  oil  industry  could  not  ex- 
pect to  produce  one  more  barrel  of 
US.  crude  oil.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  most  of  my  colleagues  from  the 
great  oil  producing  States  understand 
this  thoroughly — much  more  thoroughly 
than  I  do — and  will  acknowledge  the  ac- 
curacy of  what  I  am  saying. 

In  order  to  imderstand  this,  one  has 
only  to  learn  that  a  barrel  of  heavy  fuel 
oil  sells  for  substantially  less  than  the 
price  of  a  barrel  of  U.S.  crude  oil.  For 
example,  according  to  the  ofHcial  date 
published  monthly  by  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  a  public  utility  in  New 
England  could  secure  a  full  tanker  cargo 
of  heavy  fuel  oil  last  January— at  the 
height  of  the  winter  heating  season, 
when  prices  are  at  their  peak— for  $2.11 
a  barrel.  Purchasers  in  barge  lots  had 
to  pay  $2.18  for  heavy  fuel  oil  delivered 
to  their  facilities.  If  it  was  delivered 
by  truck  or  tank  car,  then  the  price  rose 
to  $2.46  a  barrel. 

Once  one  has  these  figures,  he  does  not 
have  to  be  an  economist,  or  capable  of 
higher  mathematics,  to  understand  that 
U.S.  refiners  will  not  willingly  and 
knowingly  purchase  U.S.  domestic  crude 
oil  at  aroimd  $3  a  barrel,  and  convert  it 
into  a  product  which  sells  for  less  than 
$2.50  a  barrel  delivered  into  the  cus- 
tomer's tank. 

With  gasoline  selling  for  $6  a  barrel, 
and  home  heating  oils  selling  for  about 
$4  a  barrel,  why  in  the  world  would  a 
businessman  reduce  his  output  of  these 
products  in  order  to  meet  the  demand 
for  a  product  bringing  $2.50  a  barrel? 

By  the  time  processing,  marketing, 
transportation,  and  overhead  costs  are 
included,  the  losses  on  an  operation  of 
this  kind  would  be  truly  astronomical. 

Being  well  awio-e  of  these- facts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  refiners  of  the  United  States 
have  consistently  striven  to  minimize 
their  ou^ut  of  the  heavy  residual  oil. 
They  have  gradually  developed  and  in- 
stalled facilities  which  will  convert  all 
but  a  fraction  of  the  barrel  of  crude  oil 
into  the  lighter,  more  valuable  products, 
such  as  gasoline.  Jet  fuel,  kerosene,  and 
light  home  heating  oils  the  sale  of  which 
leads  to  greater  profits.  I  understand 
that  some  modem  petroleum  refineries 
are  being  designed  to  produce  no  heavy 
fuel  oil  at  all.    Accordingly,  in  such  re- 


fineries, the  production  of  residual 
will  be  eliminated  entirely.  And,  as  I 
said  a  minute  ago.  if  the  entire  supply  of 
heavy  fuel  oil  from  overseas  were  to  be 
cut  off  at  the  customs  house,  no  refiner 
would  make  a  move  to  increase  his  out- 
put of  the  heavy  oil.  because  he  could 
only  lose  money  by  doing  so. 

Actually,  U.S.  refiners  have  been  quite 
successful  in  reducing  their  yield  of  the 
residual  product.  As  of  1930,  about  31 
percent  of  each  barrel  of  crude  oil  proc- 
essed in  the  United  States  became  resid- 
ual oil.  Refinery  techniques  and  equip- 
ment were  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
further  reduce  this  leftover  portion. 
Since  then,  however,  there  has  been 
steady  improvement,  and  heavy  fuel  oil 
now  constitutes  10  percent  or  less  of  the 
output  of  U.S.  refineries.  As  the  years 
go  by,  this  proportion  will  continue  to 
shrink,  as  It  does  each  year,  and  eventu- 
ally, I  predict,  there  will  be  no  residual 
fuel  oil  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  easy 
to  see  clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  do- 
mestic oil  producers  and  the  great  oil- 
producing  States  have  no  stake  in  re- 
strictions on  importations  of  heavy  fuel 
oU.    They  could  not  care  less.    They  Just 
are  not  affected  by  the  fiow  of  commerce 
in  this  product,  which  comes  into  the 
east  coast  areas,  in  order  to  make  up  the 
deficits  in  supply  which  have  resulted 
from  the  economic  trends  which  I  have 
Just  described.    I  am  told,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  heavier  crude  oils  of  Venezuela 
are  more  suited  to  the  production  of 
heavy  fuel  oil  than  are  typical  of  U.S. 
crude  oils,  and  that  the  production  and 
importation  of  this  product  produced  a 
reasonable  profit  for  the  importing  firms 
and  for  the  Oovemment  of  Venezuela, 
which  is  heavily  dependent  upon  reve- 
nues from  this  trade  to  finance  its  devel- 
opment and  improvement  programs,  so 
vital  in  order  to  counteract  the  Commu- 
nist terrorists  who  are  so  active  in  that 
nation  at  present. 

Of  course,  these  Imports  of  heavy  fuel 
oil  are  restricted,  without  one  scintilla 
of  Justification,  as  a  result  of  a  cynical 
political  liaison  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration and  the  coal  industry.    Actually, 
as  has  been  proven  by  studies  conducted 
by  the  executive  branch  and  in  the  other 
body,  these  import  quotas  provide  litUe 
enough  assistance  to  the  coal  industry, 
whose  competitive  difficulties  stem  from 
quite  different  sources  than  heavy  fuel 
oil  imports.    The  quotas  are  in  actuality 
Just  a  gratuitous  burden  on  the  shoulders 
of  New  England  and  east  coast  consum- 
ers, who  pay  higher  light  and  utility  bills 
mounting  into  the  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually so  that  the  present  occupant  of 
the  White   House,   who  opposed    these 
quotas  when  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
other  body,  can  curry  political  favor  In 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  knows  full  well  the 
truth  of  the  situation  as  I  have  portrayed 
It  today.  In  fact,  as  he  may  have  sus- 
pected, most  of  the  data  which  I  have 
presented  to  the  House  today  were  drawn 
from  the  gentleman's  own  hearings  on 
petroleum  imports,  conducted  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness.    The    gentleman's    own    printed 
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hearlngi  refute  the  contentions  which 
he  made  here  today,  as  to  the  Interests 
of  the  doneetlc  petroleum  Industry  In 
ImpoTtstkma  of  hemvy  fuel  olL 

So,  Iff.  Spemker.  I  can  only  repeat 
what  I  nid  at  the  beginning  of  these 
remarks.  New  England  wishes  only  good 
fortune  to  the  great  oil  producing  States 
of  the  Weal  New  England  sees  no  con- 
flict between  Its  interests  and  those  of 
the  oil  producers  of  this  Nation.  Un- 
fortunately the  New  England  States  do 
not  enjoy  an  abundant,  Inexpenslre 
source  of  energy  such  as  exists  In  Texas 
and  Oklahoma.  We  wish  we  did  have 
such  a  low-ooet  energy  source. 

What  we  do  earnestly  request  of  our 
colleagues  from  the  West  Is  that  they  not 
contribute  to  our  dlfllcuitles  by  lending 
asHlBtanee  to  the  coal  Indiistry  In  its  self- 
ish and  pointless  efforts  to  cut  us  off 
from  our  Imported  source  of  energy. 
This  la  little  enough  to  grant  since  the 
oil  prodnoeTB  of  the  United  States  have 
no  stake  In  the  matter  whatsoever. 

1^.  IIOBSE.  &Cr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
bring  to  mind  a  number  of  questions, 
questions  which  we  In  New  Elngland  have 
been  asking  for  a  long  time.  We  are  still 
waiting  for  the  answers. 

What,  ICr.  Speaker.  Is  the  legal  Justl- 
flcatlcm  for  the  Imposition  of  restrictions 
on  the  Import  of  residual  oil?  Is  It  not 
that  such  rastrictlons  are  necessary  for 
the  national  securltiy?  In  fact.  Is  this 
not  the  only  possible  legal  Justification? 
If  this  la  the  case,  then  I  want  to  ask 
why  It  Is  that  the  report  of  the  Ofllce  of 
Emergency  Planning,  an  o£Sce  which  la 
part  of  the  Executive  Offices  of  the  Pres- 
ident, baa  been  so  completely  Ignored  by 
the  administration.  This  report  makes 
It  atmndantly  dear  that  there  Is  no  na- 
tional security  justification  whatsoever 
for  restrtetlona  on  the  Import  of  residual 
oil.  The  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  State  have  concurred  In 
this  view.  Apparently  only  the  gentle- 
men of  the  coal  Industry  believe  that 
these  restrictions  are  necessary  for  the 
national  security.  Is  the  administration 
prepared  to  accept  their  view  of  national 
security  requirements  In  opposition  to 
the  judcments  of  Its  own  OEP  and  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  State? 

Purther,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  do  these 
Inequitable  restrictions  do  to  our  Inter- 
national relations?  The  President  has 
tinphsrtwd  the  need  for  liberalised  trade 
policies  aa  the  key  to  continued  Ameri- 
can leadership  In  the  world  marketplace. 
Is  It  not  terribly  Inconsistent  to  try  to 
Implement  such  a  program  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  such  unjustified  re- 
strictions on  such  a  vital  commodity  as 
residual  oIlT  Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  effeet  at  theee  restrictions  Is  to  take 
away  wtth  one  hand  what  we  are  giving 
in  foreign  aid  with  the  other  hand. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  situation 
In  Veneausla.  President  Kennedy  has 
emphaslKd  the  Importance  of  economic 
devdopoMBt  In  Latin  America.  Mil- 
lions of  doDan  have  been  poured  Into 
Veneaoel*  onder  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. Tel  an  the  aid  that  we  can  put 
into  ttM  eooBtry  win  not  have  the  de- 
strsd  eflMt  qnlf  we  eliminate  prohibl- 
t>v«  mtrtettons  oo  foretgn  trade  with 


Veneiuela.  Ninety-flve  percent  of  Vene- 
zuela's foreign  trade  Income  Is  from  the 
export  of  petroleum  products.  Plfty- 
flve  percent  of  Venezuela's  crude  oil  pro- 
duction ends  up  as  residual.  The  United 
States  has  been  its  No.  1  customer.  Ob- 
viously these  unjustified  restrictions 
have  severely  Injured  the  foreign  trade 
position  of  one  of  our  most  important 
Latin  American  friends. 

Finally,  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  question  which  is  now  of  the 
greatest  concern  to  us  In  New  England. 
What  Is  the  reason  for  the  coal  indus- 
try's unreasonable  and  luxjtistlfied  de- 
mands for  the  continuation  of  residual 
oil  restrictions?  Is  the  coal  Industry 
making  residual  oil  the  scapegoat  for 
their  unemployment  problem?  The  aui- 
swer  is  'Yes  "  Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 
Coal  and  residual  oil  are  competitive  in 
only  one  area  of  the  country.  That  is 
the  area  along  the  east  coast.  Yet  In 
this  area,  between  1954  and  1958.  the 
coal  Industry  showed  a  9.7  million  ton 
increase  in  the  electric  utility  market. 
This.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  prior  to  controls 
on  residual  oil  It  graphically  shows 
that  coal  can  compete  with  residual  in  a 
free  market.  Coals  problems  are  not 
due  to  residual  oil  imports.  They  are 
due  to  increased  mechanization  in  the 
coal  industry  and  the  loss  of  a  major 
market  by  reason  of  the  dieselizatlon  of 
our  railroads.  We  would  all  be  better 
off  if  the  coal  people  started  to  think 
coolly  about  their  problems  instead  of 
hysterically  demanding  the  worthless 
panacea  of  continued  residual  oil 
restrictions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  the  opportu- 
nity has  arisen  to  ask  these  questions. 
As  I  said  at  the  outset,  we  in  New  E^- 
land  have  waited  a  long  time  for  the  an- 
swers. But  we  are  becoming  impatient. 
We  have  a  right  to  choose  the  type  of 
fuel  which  best  serves  our  needs  and  to 
buy  It  in  a  free  competitive  market  where 
we  are  not  penalized  for  our  choice.  I 
hope  my  friends  from  the  coal  producing 
States  can  finally  give  us  In  New  Eng- 
land the  answers  we  seek. 

Mr.  GR.^Y  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  add 
my  voice  to  that  of  my  colleagues  in 
support  of  the  oil  Import  program.  It 
is  Important  to  both  the  national  secu- 
rity and  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation 
that  this  program  to  protect  the  Impor- 
tant domestic  fuels  industries  against 
unlimited  competition  from  foreign  oils 
be  maintained. 

The  State  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  in  the  Congress  is  a  major  pro- 
ducer of  bituminous  coal,  with  a  produc- 
tion of  almost  50  million  tons  annually. 
With  recoverable  reserves  estimated  at 
88  billion  tons,  there  is  no  reason  why. 
In  this  energy-hungry  Nation,  we  can- 
not look  toward  even  greater  production 
in  the  years  tthead  and  substantially 
larger  employment  for  our  people. 

I  sun  concerned  that  Increasing  hn- 
porte  of  residua]  oil  will  slow  down  or 
even  reverse  the  steady  progress  the  coal 
industry  has  made  in  recent  years  In 
Illinois. 

It  is  true  that  Imported  residual  oil  at 
the  present  time  competes  against  coal 
only  on  the  east  coast.  But  when  coal 
Is  displaced  from  marketa  there,   it  la 


forced  to  seek  oTitlets  elsewhere  and  this, 
of  course,  has  a  decided  effect  In  the 
Midwest.  Also,  it  is  generally  predicted 
that  should  Import  controls  be  removed, 
foreign  residual  oil  would  become  a  fac- 
tor In  the  Midwest  fuel  markets. 

Recently,  a  bank  In  Princeton,  NJ., 
published  a  report  on  the  electric  utility 
industry  in  the  Midwest.  It  was  the 
conclusion  of  this  report  that  because  of 
the  almost  unlimited  reserves  of  coal, 
and  the  present  trend  toward  lower  de- 
livered coal  prices,  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  industry  should  not  continue 
to  grow  and  expand.  The  Midwest  elec- 
tric uUUty  industry  is  based  on  coal  as  a 
dependable,  low  cost  fuel. 

The  coal  industry  of  Illinois  and  other 
Midwest  States  needs  the  protection 
which  this  oil  Import  program  provides. 
I  am  happy  to  Join  today  in  urging  the 
retention  and  strengthening  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  PoRKMAif  ].  upon  his  irUtlatlve  in  ar- 
ranging this  special  order,  and  thereby 
bringing  together  this  group  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  who  are  prepared 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  oil.  As  an 
Alaskan.  I  think  first  of  gold,  but  have 
come  to  recognize  oil  as  the  black  gold 
which  is  proving  so  important  to  the 
49th  State,  and  welcome  this  opportu- 
nity to  speak  briefly  about  it. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  remark  that 
I  have  read  the  report  of  the  President, 
dated  September  4.  1962,  by  the  Petro- 
leum Study  Committee,  chaired  by  Mr. 
Edward  A.  McDermott.  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  Having 
done  so  I  share  the  concern  which  hai 
been  expressed  by  the  Independent  Pe- 
troleum Association  of  America  that  the 
report  divulges  the  thinking  of  several 
executive  departments  ,  exclusive  of  the 
Department  of  Interior,  to  the  effect  that 
there  should  be  Increased  Federal  con- 
trol. To  this  I  will  say  generally  that 
I  believe  there  Is  already  enough  Federal 
control  in  this  area,  and  that  the  deple- 
tion allowance  presently  allowed  under 
the  Federal  Income  tex  law  should  be 
retained.  The  fact  that  the  oil  depletion 
allowance  makes  needed  money  avail- 
able to  the  petroleum  industry  for  the 
costly  auid  highly  risky  enterprise  of  oil 
and  gas  exploration  is  highlighted  by 
the  situation  In  Alaska  where,  after  50 
years  of  off-and-on  searching,  oil  was 
discovered  In  commercial  quantities  ta 
1957.  As  yet.  however.  Alaska  has  bol 
one  producing  oilfield  on  the  Kensi 
Peninsula  and  large-scale  exploratloni 
ahead  to  prove  or  disprove  the  value  of 
many  other  areas.  The  approxlmatdy 
$17  million  invested  in  Alaska  In  29  di7 
holes  in  1962  came  from  depletion  taken 
on  producing  properties  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  States.  These  figures  ham 
I  am  s\m.  already  alerted  you  to  the 
fact  that  with  great  distances  snd 
rugged  terrains,  plus  cold  winters  snd 
high  costs,  the  average  cost  of  drilMni 
a  well  In  Alaska  is  very  high.  In  shotl 
exploration  and  development  costs  W 
Alaska  are  2  V^  times  the  average  for  sfl 
producing  areas  In  the  UrUted  States. 
The  average  cost  of  drilling  a  well  to 
Alaska  being  $535,000.  Because  of  these 
high  coste  any  action  which  would  <^ 
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down  on  the  availability  of  ventm-e  capi- 
tal would  be  doubly  damaging  to  oil 
and  gas  exploration  and  development  in 
Alaska. 

It  follows  that  any  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  funds  derived  from  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  would  result  in  cur- 
tailment of  oil  exploration  all  over,  but 
with  a  particularly  heavy  impact  upon 
such  activity  In  Alaska.  Please  Join  me 
in  recognizing  the  fact  that  Alaska  must 
compete  with  other  areas  in  attracting 
capital  into  the  risky  business  of  explor- 
ing for  new  deposits,  and  that  because  of 
the  high  costs  and  the  difficulties  men- 
tioned would  be  the  first  to  undergo  a 
curtailment  of  exploration.  Of  course 
this  would  be  a  curtailment  based  upon 
the  economics  Involved.  By  the  same 
token  any  new  limitations  upon  produc- 
tion and  exploration  stemming  from  an 
increase  In  Federal  Government  controls 
would  first  militate  against  Alaska.  For 
this  reason  and  upon  general  principles 
I  do  not  want  the  Government,  in  effect, 
to  take  over  the  oil  Industry  or  even  cut 
back  on  it  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and 
will  govern  myself  accordingly. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Representative  of  an  area  In  which  both 
the  coal  and  petroleum  industries  are 
operating  on  a  marginal  basis,  I  strenu- 
ou.siy  oppose  any  further  relaxation  of 
cnide  and  residual  oil  Import  quotas. 

The  coal  Industry  In  Utah  is  one  of  the 
most  depressed  areas  In  the  State's  econ- 
omy. Many  of  our  mines  woi*  only  2  or 
3  days  a  week  If  at  alL  A  similar  situa- 
tion exists  In  many  other  regions  of  our 
Nation. 

Utah  Is  not  a  large  gas  and  oil  produc- 
ing State  but  nevertheless  this  industry 
represents  a  vital  part  of  the  State's 
economy.  Our  markets  are  generally 
located  In  the  West.  However,  the  cost 
per  well  Is  high,  production  expenses  are 
high,  and  the  yield  is  somewhat  low. 

The  marginal  conditions  under  which 
the  coal  and  oil  Industries  of  Utah  are 
now  operating  would  only  be  aggravated 
if  import  quotas  on  crude  and  residual 
oil  are  in  any  measure  relaxed. 

As  a  Representative  from  a  State 
where  liberal  import  quotas  would  seri- 
ously further  depress  our  economy,  I 
oppose  such  liberalization. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
enliRhtenlng  and  thoughtful  comments 
we  have  heard  today  from  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  the  subject  of  for- 
eign oil  Imports  and  their  effect  on  the 
Nation  have  been  most  encouraging  to 
me. 

I  believe  they  will  be  equally  encourag- 
ing to  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
believe,  as  I  do,  that  America  must  main- 
tain and  strengthen  the  domestic  source 
of  lU  energy  fueb  if  it  Is  to  survive. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  premise 
with  which  no  responsible  citizen  can 
quarrel;  certainly  no  one  would  contend 
that  we  would  long  exist  as  a  nation 
without  the  resources  to  provide  power 
for  practically  every  facet  of  modem 
existence,  as  wen  as  our  ablll^  to  defend 
ourselves  If  ever  again  the  need  arises. 

Moreover,  It  seems  an  obivlous  truth 
to  me  that  we  can  be  sure  of  this  energy 
capabUlty  that  Is  so  essenUal  only  if  we, 
ourselves,  possess  the  safe  and  depend- 
able source  of  it.     The  fud  which  Is 


vital  to  our  industrial  capacity,  to  our 
daily  living  and  to  our  military  strength 
must  be  preponderantly  derived  from 
within  the  safe  confines  of  our  own 
borders.  Only  then  can  we  be  certain 
that  it  carmot  be  denied  us  in  any  hour 
of  extremity  by  enemy  submarine  ac- 
tion, or  even  by  political  upheaval  such 
as  the  further  spread  of  Communist- 
Castroism  in  formerly  friendly  supplying 
nations  in  either  our  hemisphere  or  the 
Middle  East. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  economic  dam- 
age already  plagxilng  many  areas  of  the 
Nation,  Including  Important  sections  of 
my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania,  because 
of  the  loss  of  fuel  markets  to  cheap  im- 
ported oil.  These  facts  are  on  the  record 
for  anyone  who  cares  enough  to  investi- 
gate. They  tell  the  clear  and  heart- 
rendering  story  of  human  despair  and 
even  hunger,  of  loss  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect,  by  American  families  whose 
means  of  livelihood  have  been  sacrificed 
to  cheap  foreign  fuel  flooding  our  shores. 
They  tell  further  of  the  steady  wear- 
ing away  of  the  independent  domestic 
petroletmi  industry,  with  exploration  and 
drilling  of  new  wells  dropping  year  after 
year  as  foreign  produced  crude  oil  con- 
tinues to  usurp  UJS.  markets. 

Considering  one  category  of  fuel  im- 
ports alone — that  of  residual  fuel  oil  for 
use  largely  under  large  steam  boilers — 
we  are  struck  by  these  alarming  facts: 
First.  Residual  Impwrte,  although 
ncxnlnally  restricted  by  the  import  con- 
trol program  proclaimed  by  Executive 
order  in  1959,  have  Increased  steadily  un- 
der permitted  import  quotas.  The  first 
quotas  established,  for  the  last  9  months 
of  1958,  were  at  an  armual  rate  of  131 
million  barrels.  But  In  1963.  imder  the 
vastly  increased  quotas  that  liave  taken 
place  despite  the  control  program.  Im- 
porters will  be  permitted  to  bring  in 
198  million  barrels  of  residual. 

Second.  During  the  past  10  years  im- 
ports of  residual  oil  have  increased  from 
the  equivalent  in  heating  value  of  22  tons 
of  coal  to  the  eqiiivalent  of  more  than 
50  tons — or  about  II  percent  of  the 
anticipated  total  U.S.  bituminous  coal 
production  this  year. 

I  should  point  out  that  each  milllcHi 
tons  of  Appalachian  region  coal  for 
which  there  is  a  market  means,  on  an 
average,  about  350  to  400  jobs  for  UB. 
miners  plus  another  200  Jobs  for  rail- 
road workers  who  haul  75  percent  of 
our  coal  to  market. 

Third.  Growing  residual  Importe  are 
having  a  like  effect  on  domestic  residual 
oil  production.  The  U.S.  Biu^eau  of 
Mines  reporte  that  UB.  annual  produc- 
tion of  domestic  residual,  which  cannot 
compete  in  price  with  that  produced 
overseas,  declined  by  some  50  million 
barrels  between  1959  and  1962.  When 
we  realize  that  about  10  percent  of  all 
crude  oil  put  through  UJS.  refineries 
must  wind  up  and  be  sold  as  residual, 
we  can  understand  the  impact  of  this 
lost  market  on  the  producers  of  Amer- 
ican crude  oil. 

In  fact,  my  friends  In  the  oil  industry 
ten  me  that  some  900,000  barrels  of 
American  crude  oil  daily  must  find  a 
market  in  the  form  of  residual — yet  do- 
mestic residual  Is  steadily  being  forced 
out  of  east  coast  markete  by  importe. 


I  believe  my  coUeagues  will  concede 
that  I  am  deeply  Interested  In  our  Na- 
tion's relations  with  Ite  friends  among 
the  countries  of  the  free  world,  and  that 
I  believe  we  should  take  no  steps  that  will 
unduly  penalize  any  of  them  in  terms  of 
trade  and  commerce.    Thus,  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate an  unreasonable  limitation  on  oil 
importe  which  would  do  damage  to  the 
economy  of  Venezuela  or  other  supplying 
nations,  particularly  those  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.    But  the  fact  is  that, 
even   during    the    import   control    pro- 
gram, Venezuelan  oil  exporte  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,   particularly  of  residual  oil. 
have  continued  to  Incresise  and  her  favor- 
able trade  balance  with  us  is  now  greater 
than   ever   before.      But,   by  the  same 
token,  we  must  be  realistic  and  accept  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  continue  to  sacrifice 
more  American  Jobs  and  the  security  of 
fuel  supply  which  is  so  essential  to  our 
national  welfare  needlessly.    And  with- 
out a  more  effective  import  control  pro- 
gram, which  will  halt  the  continued  in- 
crease in  quotas,  this  Is  bound  to  happen. 
Crude  oil  from  foreign  wells  generally 
flows  at  a  daily  rate  many,  many  times 
the  production  of  domestic  oil  wells.    In 
addition,    production    coste    are    lower. 
Thus,  foreign  crude  can  be  produced  and 
shipped  to  our  shores  at  about  $1  a  barrel 
cheaper  than   we   can   produce   it  and 
move  it  to  market. 

Residual  oil,  as  the  name  implies,  is  the 
residue  left  after  more  valuable  products 
such  as  gasoline,  kerosene,  light  distil- 
lates for  home  heating,  and  lubricants 
are  refined  from  the  crude.  Since  It  can 
be  burned  only  In  large  utility.  Industrial, 
or  similar  boiler  plants.  It  has  a  sub- 
stantial market  only  In  advanced,  high 
Industrialized  nations  such  as  America. 
Western  Europe  or  Japan.  Thus,  except 
when  It  can  be  diunped  on  markets  like 
the  United  States,  at  cutrate  prices  to 
enable  It  to  drive  out  domestic  fuels. 
Caribbean  residual  oil  is  virtually  a  waste 
product.  It  has  no  market  at  home  be- 
cause there  Is  not  sufficient  industry  to 
consume  It.  Likewise,  It  cannot  compete 
with  Middle  East  oU  In  Europe.  That  is 
the  reason  that  it  can  be,  and  Is,  sold  on 
the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States 
for  any  price  necessary  In  order  to  drive 
domestic  fuels  from  the  markets. 

And  that  is  why  we  must  have  a  more 
effective  program  to  restrict  the  further 
growth  of  these  imports,  at  least  to  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  US.  energy 
market. 

I  do  not  blame  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  for  the  fact  that  residual 
importe  have  increased  about  10  percent 
a  year  since  the  program  began.    I  be- 
lieve that  conscientious  efforte  have  been 
made  to  keep  them  within  reason.    But 
I  also  recognize  that  the  political  and 
international  pressures  to  constently  in- 
crease   importe    are    severe,    when    the 
determination  of  quotas  is  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  human  Judgment,  without  proper 
guidelines  to  foUow.    I  might  point  out 
that  the  original,  and  only  guidelines 
that  existed — the  warning  by  a  Special 
Cabinet   Committee   that  residual   Im- 
porte should  not  exceed  1957  levels  with- 
out imperiling  our  national  security- 
were  abandoned  long  ago  by  the  previous 
administration. 
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Thus.  It  WUSOB  to  me  that  we  must  give 
most  aerloua  eonsideratlon  to  establl«hinc 
a  new  petroleum  Import  control  program 
by  law.  This  could  have  the  effect  of 
assurlnc  that  a  fair  share  of  the  domestic 
fuel  market  would  still  be  open  to 
friendly  foreign  producer  nations,  while 
at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  an  op- 
portunity to  eompete  for  the  remainder 
by  domesUc  producers.  It  would  also 
set  up  a  fonnula  which  each  could  de- 
pend on  to  determine  that  share  in  fu- 
ture years,  and  thus  establish  a  stability 
in  the  fuels  market  which  does  not  now 
exist.  I  bi^leve  this  action  would  go  far 
toward  solving  the  complex  and  serious 
problems  which  now  plague  American 
fuels  producers,  would  greatly  help  to 
restore  economic  prosperity  to  some 
many  hard-pressed  communities  of  our 
country  where  the  production  and  trans- 
portation of  fuels  is  the  major  income 
producer  and.  certainly,  would  assure 
our  friends  abroad  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  share  our  vast  industrial  fuel 
markets  with  them  on  an  equitable 
basis. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Poriman],  for 
arranging  this  special  order  and  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  briefly. 

I  share  the  alarm  expressed  by  other 
speakers  here  today  over  the  continuing 
attaclcs  on  the  oil  import  program.  I 
agree  that  the  Influx  of  foreign  oil  has 
had  an  adverse  affect  upon  the  domestic 
economy  and  that  by  itself,  to  my  mind, 
constitutes  a  grave  national  problem. 

But  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  na- 
tional security  implication  of  this  whole 
question  of  oil  imports.  This,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  mott  important  element  of 
all  In  the  whole  question  and,  unfortu- 
nately, it  has  not  received  the  attention 
on  the  part  of  our  policymakers  It  de- 
serves. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
must  have  an  ample  supply  of  fuel  at 
all  times  but  in  time  of  emergency  the 
need  becomes  even  more  compelling  than 
ever.  It  seems  obvious  therefore  that 
we  should  look  first  to  the  great  oil  and 
coal  industries  in  this  country  to  pro- 
vide the  fuel  that  would  be  needed  to 
power  our  Industrial  and  military 
machines. 

What  has  alarmed  me  Is  what  appears 
to  be  the  philosophy  behind  these  con- 
tinued attacks  on  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram— a  phUoeophy  apparently  designed 
to  shift  our  reliance  for  fuel  from  these 
domestic  industries  and  to  oil  produced 
in  foreign  nations.  Aside  from  the  dam- 
age these  Increased  imports  cause  to 
the  domestic  fuels  industries,  perhaps  a 
policy  of  greater  dependence  upon  for- 
eign oil  would  not  create  any  serious 
security  problems  if  we  could  be  assured 
of  continued  free  movement  of  oil  tank- 
ers over  the  world  oceans. 

But  what  happens  if  these  foreign 
sources  of  oU  are  Interrupted  or  cut  off 
by  a  political  or  military  emergency? 
What  would  we  do  then? 

We  would  turn  to  our  domestic  oil  and 
coal  industries  In  desperation,  just  as  we 
did  in  World  War  II.  The  Government 
would  urge  them  in  the  name  of  patriot- 
ism and  security,  to  increase  production 


and  provide  the  Nation  with  the  fuel  that 
is  an  indispensable  ingredient  of  any 
victory. 

But  here  is  where  the  Nation  faces  a 
dangerous  and  serious  problem  For  the 
oil  import  program,  as  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered, seems  to  consider  domestic 
fuels  industries — especially  coal — ex- 
pendable as  a  part  of  our  foreign  policy. 
We  have  given  preference  to  foreign 
fuels,  so  foreign  producing  nations  could 
be  strengthened  politically  and  econom- 
ically. These  are  laudable  objectives,  but 
the  price  to  our  domestic  industry  has 
been  too  high  At  home,  we  have  ex- 
perienced decreased  production  and  a 
weakening  of  our  dome.stic  fuels  indu.s- 
tries  to  a  point  where,  if  this  trend  is  not 
checked  and  reversed,  they  will  be  unable 
to  produce  the  fuel  the  Nation  must 
have. 

We  know  what  happened  in  World 
War  II  when  the  oil  supply  from  the 
Caribbean  was  suddenly  cut  off  For  24 
months  there  was  an  acute  shortage  of 
oil  which  forced  a  slowdown  in  produc- 
tion and  a  hasty  conversion  to  coal.  The 
threat  today  would  be  compounded  sev- 
eral times  for  the  Government's  oil  Im- 
port policies  have  so  operated  that  oil 
imports  are  today  some  five  times  what 
they  were  m  1942  and  many  more  vital 
defense  plants  of  all  kinds  are  dependent 
solely  upon  imported  oil 

We  managed  to  survive  the  1942  sub- 
marine blockade  only  by  dint  of  an 
unprecedented  concentration  of  anti-sub- 
nnuirine  forces — which,  incidentally,  pre- 
vented this  sizable  naval  force  from 
being  brought  to  bear  directly  upon  the 
enemy.  But  we  know  any  wartime  block- 
ade now  would  be  much  more  difficult  to 
overcome.  The  Russians  have  a  fleet  of 
modem,  long-range  nuclear  submarines 
equipped  with  atomic  devices.  Any  war, 
short  of  a  hydrogen  holocaust,  could  well 
be  decided  in  the  waters  off  our  own 
shores. 

But  there  does  not  have  to  bo  a  war 
to  create  a  full-scale  fuel  crisis  for  the 
east  coast  and  the  entire  Nation.  Fidel 
Castro  could  trigger  such  a  crisis  by  tak- 
ing over  Venezuela — a  development,  un- 
fortunately, which  is  not  as  unlikely  as 
we  might  like  to  believe. 

At  this  point.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  a  pamphlet  published  re- 
cently by  the  National  Coal  Policy  Con- 
ference in  which  this  very  point — the 
danger  to  the  Nation  of  a  Castro  take- 
over of  Venezuela — is  discu.-vsed.  This 
publication  declared: 

The  present  Oovernment  of  Venezuela  la 
living  under  a  virtual  state  of  siege  Imposed 
by  Castro  Terrorists  roam  the  streets  of 
Caracas  Oil  wells  are  blown  up,  the  power 
supply  dynamited  and  ahlpa  are  hijacked 
by  the  Communists  The  government  is 
gr:ively    imperiled 

The  Castro  objective  in  Vi-npzuehi  Is  cleiir 

It  Is  nothing  less  thiin  seizing  the  govern- 
ment and  lmp<>8lrit<  upon  the  covintry  a  Com- 
munist state,  subservient  to  Russia  and  dedi- 
cated In  Its  oppoBltlon  to  the  United  States 
The  threat  if  t'HStrolam  to  Venezuela  cannot 
be  dismissed  Nor  can  the  implications  of 
Ruch   a   develi'ptne:;l    be   llKhtiy    disregarded 

In  addition  to  Its  effect  upon  the  military 
bal.tnre  of  pi.wer  and  *he  d'.sa.strous  political 
results  f)f  a  Ci'mmtini.st  (?i)vernment  In  the 
I'.eart  of  .South  .America,  the  question  of  the 
east  coast's  fuel  supply  would  become  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  Concern. 


The  first  8t«p  by  a  Communist  govern- 
ment— dictated  by  claaslc  Communist  dog- 
ma—^  would  b«  the  expropriation  of  all  oil 
fields  The  next  step  would  be  to  use  the 
nation's  vast  oil  production  as  an  economic 
and  political  weapon,  Just  as  the  Russians 
are  so  successfully  using  their  rapidly  ex- 
panding oil  output. 

Utider  these  circumstances,  would  the  east 
coast  continue  to  receive  from  Venezuela  the 
vast  amount  of  oU  which  It  must  have  to 
exist? 

.Vseume  that  a  Communist  government  In 
Venezuela  would  find  It  expedient  to  sell  oil 
t.)   the   United   States   for  economic  reasons. 

Then,  the  United  Sutes  would  be  forced 
into  the  untenable  position  of  providing  to  a 
Communist  regime  urgently  needed  dollars— 
which  would  he  used  to  step  up  subversion 
lhrouj(hout  South  America — as  the  price  for 
ransoming  the  vital  East  Coast  Industrial 
Complex  from  crippling  fuel  shortages. 

Thus,  the  consequences  of  present  Govern- 
ment policies  relating  to  oil  imports  are 
clear 

Not  only  In  time  of  war  would  the  east 
coast  fuel  supply  be  jeopardized. 

The  more  Immediate  and  pressing  threat 
sprln»?s  from  the  persistent  and  determined 
Communist  plot  to  take  over  Venezuela — a 
plot  that  is  well-flnanced  In  Moscow  and 
manipulated  from  Cuba 

In  effect,  our  own  Government's  p<-iUcles 
li.ive  created  a  situation  which  threatens  to 
deliver  as  a  hostage  to  Ca.stro  the  capability 
of  our  east  coast  Industrial  complex  to  pro- 
duce at  peak  efficiency. 

.Such  a  possibility— the  ability  to  play  so 
vital  a  role  In  our  own  domestic  Industrial 
and  economic  life— -adds  to  the  Incentive  for 
Ciuitro  to  succeed  In  Venezuela. 

The  alterruttlve  to  a  sudden  Interruption 
of  oil  from  Venezuela — on  which  east  coast 
plants  have  come  to  depend  to  an  alarming 
extent— would  be  the  buying  of  dll  for  dollars 
from  a  hostile  Communist  regime. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  a  continuation  and  strengthening 
of  the  oil  Import  program  is  necessary 
for  at  least  two  reasons: 

First.  The  national  security  could  be 
.seriously,  if  not  fatally,  weakened  by 
abandoning  the  present  restrictions  upon 
oil  Imports,  or  weakening  them  further 
to  the  point  of  complete  Ineffectiveness. 

Second.  The  domestic  economy  would 
he  gravely  damaged  by  permitting  oil 
imports  to  take  over  domestic  markets 
from  the  domestic  fuels  industries,  thus 
creating  additional  unemployment  with 
all  of  the  social  dislocations  that  would 
cause. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today  will  clearly  demonstrate  to 
the  adminLstration  the  seriousness  with 
which  we  regard  efforts  to  do  away  with 
this  important  program  or  to  destroy  Its 
effectiveness. 

Mr.  UTT  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  to 
President  Kennedy  by  liis  Petroleum 
Study  Committee  makes  a  wide-ranging 
series  of  nonspecific  suggestions  and  con- 
clusions. Such  a  study,  properly  and  im- 
partially conducted  by  the  experts  in 
Goveninient.  with  the  assistance  which 
would  have  been  made  available  from 
the  indu.stry  itself,  could  possibly  have 
had  merit  as  an  Idea  and  utility  as  an 
accomplishment. 

There  is  neither  merit  nor  usefulness, 
however.  In  a  report  by  nonexperts  who 
appear  to  have  twisted  and  turned  their 
way  through  the  so-called  study  with 
preconceived  ideas  which  they  hoped  to 
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support   with   assumptions   and   some- 
times unrelated  statistics. 

To  give  the  illusion  of  objectivity,  the 
Committee  sometimes  tempered  Its  rec- 
ommendations with  language  to  assuage 
the  alarm  which  the  report  deserves  to 
cause. 

Discussing  the  mandatory  oil  Import 
program,  the  Committee  said  It  is  "diffi- 
cult to  make  any  precise  Judgment  as  to 
the  cost  of  the  program  to  the  economy." 
This  statement  is  true.  While  I  am  sure 
it  Is  not  what  the  Committee  had  In 
mind.  It  probably  could  be  proved  that 
the  program  costs  little  or  nothing  if  all 
facts  are  considered — such  as  national 
security  plus  employment  and  the  tax 
revenues  that  result  from  the  U.S.  pro- 
duction that  would  not  be  possible  with- 
out the  imports  program. 

Seeming  to  prove  that  such  broad- 
based  thinking  was  not  Intended,  how- 
ever. Is  an  earlier  section  observing  the 
abandonment  of  import  controls  could 
lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil  of  $1  a  barrel.  Then, 
with  the  observation  that  the  United 
States  consumes  approximately  3.5  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil,  the  report  appears  to 
be  inviting  you  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  elimination  of  the  import  program 
would  mean  billions  of  dollars  in  savings 
to  our  economy. 

Such  conclusions,  either  expressed  or 
implied,  make  the  rest  of  the  report 
suspect  and  render  it  useless. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  concern 
over  w  hat  appears  to  be  a  continuing  at- 
tack from  certain  quarters  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  on  the  oil  import  program. 

As  the  representative  of  a  major  coal- 
producing  State,  an  industry  which  has 
long  provided  a  major  source  of  employ- 
ment for  our  people,  I  am  naturally  con- 
cerned that  any  successful  effort  to 
weaken  or  remove  Import  controls  on 
crude  oil  would  be  immediately  reflected 
In  a  w  eakened  or  abandoned  control  pro- 
pram  on  residual  fuel  oil. 

We.  in  Pennsylvania,  have  had  to  live 
with  the  threat  of  imported  residual  oil 
for  years.  We  have  seen  maricets  for  coal 
on  the  east  coast  taken  away  by  this 
waste  product  of  foreign  refining  opera- 
tions and,  furthermore,  we  have  seen 
this  loss  of  coal  markets  translated  into 
declining  Job  opportunities  In  the  coal 
and  railroad  industry. 

You  cannot  permit  the  entry  into  the 
east  coast  fuels  market  of  the  equiva- 
lent of  some  50  million  tons  of  coal  each 
year— which  is  the  current  total  amount 
of  residual  fuel  oil  Imports — without  it 
disrupting  the  entire  domestic  fuels 
market. 

This  imported  oil  has  taken  over  coal 
markets.  And  in  addition,  domestically 
produced  residual  oil,  produced  In  the 
refineries  of  the  great  inland  oll-produc- 
In?  States,  have  been  pushed  out  of  a 
traditional  market. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  see  tliat  residual 
oil  imports  have  a  very  grave  effect  upon 
two  of  the  NatlOTi's  most  important  In- 
du.stries — oil  and  coal. 

Tlie  Cabinet  Committee  report  under 
discussion  today  is  directed  toward  the 
crude  oil  Import  control  program.  But 
no  Member  of  this  House  is  naive  enough 
to  believe  that  if  this  crude  oil  Import 


control  program  is  abandoned,  oi  weak- 
ened to  a  point  where  it  is  meaningless, 
that  the  program  to  control  residual  cril 
Imports  will  be  long  continued. 

This  matter  of  oil  Imports  Is  of  over- 
riding concern  to  aJl  domestic  fuels  in- 
dustries and  to  the  millions  of  people 
who  depend  directly  and  Indirectly  upon 
them  for  a  livelihood.  But  even  more 
Important  Is  the  relationship  of  oil  im- 
ports, as  It  affects  these  two  industries, 
to  the  national  economy  and  the  nation- 
al security. 

To  my  mind,  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  urgent  necessity  for  this  Na- 
tion preserving  and  maintaining  strong 
fuels  Industries,  capable  of  providing  the 
Nation  with  the  fuel  and  energy  it  must 
have  under  any  circumstances. 

I  want  this  Nation  to  continue  to  place 
primary  reliance  for  fuel  and  energy 
upon  domestic  sources.  We  know  our 
own  oil  wells  and  coal  mines  are  secure 
within  our  own  borders  and  can  produce 
to  meet  the  national  requirements  what- 
ever might  happen  in  the  political  sittia- 
tlon  throughout  the  world. 

But  can  we  have  such  assurances 
about  oil  produced  In  other  nations? 
Surely  not,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  know  oil 
produced  abroad  and  shipped  over  long 
distances  Is  vulnerable  to  interruption  by 
either  a  military  or  political  emergency. 
If  we  abandon  Import  controls  on  oil — 
If  we  permit  unlimited  imports  of  oil  of 
all  kinds — we  will  in  effect  be  transfer- 
ring our  reliance  for  fuel  and  energy 
from  safe  and  secure  domestic  sources  to 
unreliable  and  undependable  foreign 
sources. 

There  Is  too  much  at  stake  to  take  an 
unnecessary  and  dangerous  gamble  like 
this. 

We  have  oil  and  coal  in  almost  unlim- 
ited amounts  here  at  home.  Our  pri- 
mary task  should  be  to  see  to  it  that  the 
industries  which  produce  and  transport 
these  fuels  remain  strong  and  be  capable 
of  expanding  production  to  meet  any  na- 
tional need. 

We  can  assure  the  continued  mainte- 
nance of  strong  domestic  fuels  industries. 
Mr.  Speaker,  only  if  the  oil  Import  pro- 
gram is  continued  and  strengthened. 

I  hope  the  President  will  see  fit  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity  to  reassure 
the  Nation  that  this  program  is  going  to 
be  continued  on  a  realistic  and  effective 
basis. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  Join  my  colleagues  who  are  in- 
terested, as  I  am,  in  the  quesUon  of  im- 
portation of  foreign  and  residual  oil. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  report  which 
has  been  discussed  here  today,  indicates 
the  pressure  that  is  continuously  being 
exerted  to  eliminate  import  controls  on 
crude  and  residual  oil. 


KKED  rOB  LEGISLATION 

It,  tiierefore,  seems  most  timely  that 
the  Congress  should  pass  legislation  that 
will  do  two  things:  First,  establish  an 
equitable  quota  that  would  be  fair  to 
domestic  energy  fuels,  as  well  as  foreign 
suppliers  of  oil;  and,  second,  relieve  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
from  the  constant  pressures  whenever 
new  quotas  are  being  considered  each 
quarter. 

I  have  long  felt  that  legislaUon  is  the 
answer  to  this  question  and  have  intro- 


duced legislation  to  establish  quotas  on 
residual  oil  by  law. 

on.  ZMFCATS  AITBCT  COAL 

There  Is  no  question  that  imports  of 
residual  suid  crude  oil  have  had  a  serious 
effect  upon  domestic  fuels.  Residual  Im- 
ports are  the  equivalent  of  50  million 
tons  of  coal  annually  and  crude  oil  im- 
ports run  in  the  neighborhood  of  15  per- 
cent of  domestic  production. 

COAX.  ncPORTAKT  TO  ALABAMA 

The  mining  and  transportation  of  coal 
Is  an  important  Industry  in  Alabama, 
even  under  present  conditions.  In  1962 
more  than  14  million  tons  were  mined 
and  if  the  coal  Industry,  which  has  re- 
coverable reserves  of  6  billion  tons  in 
Alabama,  could  be  assured  that  in  the 
future  it  would  enjoy  reasonable  protec- 
tion against  Increased  oil  Imports  there 
Is  every  reason  to  believe  this  tonnage 
could  be  significantly  Increased,  thereby 
providing  additional  employment  for  our 
people  in  the  mines  and  on  the  rail- 
roads. 

I  trust  this  whole  question  of  oil  Im- 
ports will  receive  the  attention  it  war- 
rants, in  view  of  Its  Importance  to  the 
entire  economy  and  to  the  national 
security. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
section  of  the  Petroleum  Study  Commit- 
tee's report  that  gives  me  greatest  con- 
cern deals  with  what  It  describes  as 
"inadequacies  in  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery" to  carry  out  national  petroleum 
policies.  Inadequate  administrative  ma- 
chinery has  only  one  clear  Implication: 
More  Government  control.  Those  who 
seek  greater  regulation  by  Government 
invariably  ask  for  more  administrative 
machinery,  more  personnel,  and,  of 
course,  more  of  the  funds  provided  by 
American  taxpayers. 

What  are  the  inadequacies  in  admin- 
istrative machinery  that  this  Study 
Committee  puts  forth  as  matters  calling 
for  action  by  the  Federal  Government? 
The  report  claims  there  are  three  inad- 
equacies which  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

First.  The  report  claims  that  it  is 
urgent  that  steps  be  taken  to  change 
the  oil  and  gas  conservation  programs  of 
the  producing  States — which  are  im- 
properly described  as  a  "control  system." 
The  first  step,  according  to  the  report, 
"must  be  to  establish  a  basis  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  producing  States."  Note 
the  word  "must."  The  Iirpllcations  are 
obvious:  We,  the  Federal  Government, 
are  going  to  see  that  you,  the  producing 
States,  are  going  to  do  it  our  way — or 
else. 

Second.  The  report  concludes  that  a 
lack  of  close  coordination  between  Fed- 
eral agencies  makes  for  inadequate  ad- 
ministrative machinery.  It  proposes 
that  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
be  the  agency  that  takes  the  lead  in  co- 
ordinating petroleum  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government.  All  of  us  can  sub- 
scribe to  the  advantage  of  coordination, 
but  this  recommendation  moves  in  the 
direction  of  a  petroleum  bureaucracy 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  headed  by  an  agency 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  or  experience 
as  to  oil  and  gas  policies. 
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Third.  The  report  calls  for  a  coor- 
dinated program  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  provide  satisfactory  infor- 
mation on  petroleum  reserves,  producing 
capacity,  dcliverability.  expansibility, 
and  costs.  There  Is  a  wealth  of  Infor- 
mation now  available  from  both  Govern- 
ment and  Industry  sources.  Why  this 
sudden  and  urgent  need  for  satisfac- 
tory infortnation  as  a  correction  for 
inadequacies  in  administrative  ma- 
chinery? The  answer  is  simple  for  any- 
one familiar  with  governmental  controls. 
Statistics  piled  on  statistics  are  the  tools 
of  the  trade  for  Federal  regulators. 

For  those  who  may  feel  that  my  fears 
that  this  report  threatens  Ctovernment 
control  of  the  petroleum  industry  are 
exaggerated.  I  suggest  that  they  consider 
the  fact  thJit  the  conculslons  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  study  are  already 
being  implemented.  In  fact,  they  were 
set  in  motion  long  before  the  report  was 
made  public. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral submitted  a  report  under  the  obli- 
gation imposed  by  the  Congress  to  inves- 
tigate whether  or  not  the  activities  of 
the  producing  States  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Interstate  Compact  to 
Conserve  OH  and  Gas  have  been  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  the  compact. 
The  Attorney  Generals  report  went  far 
beyond  this  congressional  obligation. 
Although  It  was  not  generally  known  at 
that  time,  it  Is  now  clear  that  the  Attor- 
ney Genoral's  report  was  based  on  and 
sought  to  implement  the  unpublished 
and  "secret"  report  of  the  Presidents 
Petroleum  Study  Committee. 

Mr.  Harold  Decker,  president  of  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  stated  tbat  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's report  amounted  to  an  attempt 
to  impose  Federal  regulation  on  all  U.S. 
oil  and  gas  production.  He  further  said 
that  it  seemed  part  of  a  purposeful  cam- 
paign by  some  in  Government  to  nation- 
alize the  petroleum  industry.  The  re- 
cent exposure  of  the  secret  report  on 
which  the  Attorney  General  based  his 
findings  made  Mr.  I>ecker's  conmients 
prophetic.  I  ask  that  the  full  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Decker  on  May  20.  1963  be 
incorporated  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at 
this  time. 
Statxicxnt    bt    Habolo    Dxckes,    Pkzsident. 

iNDKFKMIMDrr     PXTVOLKUM     ASSOCIATION     OF 

Amxrica.  ICat  aO.  1963 

The  Hay  IB  report  of  Attorney  General 
Kennedy  amounts  to  an  attempt  to  impoee 
Federal  regulation  on  all  n.S.  oil  and  gas 
productlcA.  By  overatresslng  the  difficult 
problems  In  oil  and  gas  conservation  and  un- 
derstating tbe  benefits  of  existing  policies  to 
the  consumer,  the  attorney  general  has  fab- 
ricated a  ease  that  invites  further  Oovern- 
ment  controls. 

The  report  is  reassuring  only  In  that  It 
makes  no  findings  that  the  Interstate  OU 
Compact  Ckxnmlsslon  has  operated  so  as  to 
limit  production  of  oil  and  gas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stabilizing  and  fixing  the  price  there- 
of or  create  or  perpetuate  monopoly  or  to 
promote  regimentation.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral then  becomes  gratuitous  and  goes  be- 
yond the  purposes  for  which  Congress  au- 
thorized his  report.  Through  Innuendo  and 
Inference  his  report  constitutes  an  unsup- 
ported attack  upon  State  laws  and  State  ad- 
ministrative ofBclals  as  permitting  an  unde- 
sirable control  by  the  Industry  over  State 
coxiservatloD. 


If  the  Industry  were  exercising  monopo- 
listic controls  over  the  production  and  price 
of  petroleum,  which  It  Is  not.  the  Attorney 
General  under  tne  Pederul  tvntltrust  laws 
and  the  States  under  State  antitrust  laws 
have  ample  authority  to  deal  with  any 
abuses  The  Attorney  General  se^ms  un- 
aware of   these  available  procedures. 

He  argues  that  the  Federal  Import  pro- 
gram confers  on  the  Federal  CKjvernment 
•direct  responsibility  for  performance  of  the 
whole  supply  control  system  "  The  law 
which  provides  statutory  authority  for  the 
Import  prri^^ram  reveals  absolutely  no  Intent 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  delegate  such  re- 
.sponslblUty 

Certainly,  the  Independent  producer  d<ies 
face  many  difficulties  In  dealing  with  the 
unhealthy  economic  conditions  that  have 
prevailed  since  the  mld-1960's  But  under 
the  guise  that  something  should  be  done  for 
the  Independent,  there  la  a  clear  threat  of 
.something  being  done  Ut  him 

It  Is  difficult  Ui  draw  any  Inference  from 
the  report  that  df>e8  not  point  toward  Fed- 
eral control  of  oil  production.  Federal  con- 
trol Is  not  the  answer  to  the  problems  of  the 
producing  Stiites  or  the  Industry  More  Im- 
portant. It  would  be  most  harmful  to  the  In- 
terest of  the  consuming  public. 

Let  no  one  be  mistaken.  This  report  seems 
part  of  a  purposeful  campaign  by  some  in 
Government  to  nationalize  the  petroleum 
Industry  In  the  public  Interest,  that 
should  not.  and  must  not.  take  place. 

Both  the  Attorney  General's  report 
and  the  Petroleum  Study  Committee  are 
highly  critical  of  the  conservation  pro- 
gram that  has  been  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  producing  States,  sup- 
plemented by  the  interstate  compact 
and  Federal  law  prohibiting  Interstate 
shipments  of  oil  produced  In  violation 
of  State  programs.  No  recognition  Ls 
given  to  the  established  fact  that  this 
conservation  program  has  added  billions 
of  barrels  of  oil  to  the  Nation's  avail- 
able supply  and  thereby  resulted  In  more 
oil  and  gas  at  lower  prices  to  the  con- 
suming public.  Certainly.  State  con- 
servation programs  can  and  should  be 
improved  in  keeping  with  technological 
advances  and  changing  economic  con- 
ditions. This  has  been  done  and  Is  be- 
ing done.  There  continues  to  be,  of 
course,  conservation  problems.  But. 
the  imposition  of  Federal  control  over 
petroleum  exploration,  development,  and 
production  Is  not  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems of  oil  and  gas  conservation.  In 
effect,  however,  these  reports  point  a 
gun  at  the  head  of  every  State  conser- 
vation agency  with  the  threat  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  take  over 
whenever  the  State  does  not  act  as  some- 
one in  Washington  thinks  It  should. 

By  condemning  State  conservation 
programs,  calling  for  closer  coordination 
of  petroleum  activities  by  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  demanding  detailed  Informa- 
tion on  the  Industry's  operations,  the 
Petroleum  Study  Committee  has  at- 
tempted to  build  a  case  for  further  Fed- 
eral intervention  Into  the  business  of 
finding  and  producing  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas.  This  Is  dangerous  and  un- 
sound. Our  Nation's  strength  as  to 
p>etroleum  supplies  was  built  by  men 
who  were  free  to  gain  or  lose  In  the  arena 
of  competition.  Their  successes  and  fail- 
ures have  served  well  the  public  Interest. 
The  United  States,  alone  among  the 
great  powers  of  the  free  world,  has  been 
self-sufScient  in  oil  and  gas.     This  posi- 


tion has  kept  us  secure  in  times  of  emer- 
gency. It  has  fueled  our  economic  ex- 
pansion at  the  lowest  cost  in  the  world. 
We  cannot  and  must  not  permit  a  basic 
and  essential  Industry  to  wither  under 
the  deadening  hand  of  Federal  control. 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Johansen  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Hallkck),  for  today, 
on  account  of  death  In  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Stratton  (at  the  request  of  Mr  Albert), 
for  60  minutes,  on  August  7.  1963;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Flood  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) to  extend  his  remarks  during  de- 
bate on  H.R.  4955  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr  Powell. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Hanwa. 

Mr.  BURKHALTER. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Morse  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Mathias. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mov« 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  August  7,  1963.  at  12  o'clock 
ncwn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1108.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
relative  to  plans  for  works  of  Improvement 
relating  to  the  following  watersheds:  Little 
Walnut-Hickory.  Kans  :  Bradley  Brook, 
Mass  ;  Broad  Brook.  Mass  ;  Trl-County  Tur- 
key Creek,  Okla.;  Waterfall-Gilford  Creek 
Okla  ;  Nolan  Creek.  Tex  ;  and  Monroe-Anna- 
bella,  Utah,  pursuant  to  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  as  amend- 
ed (18  use  1(X)5).  and  Executive  Order  No. 
10654  of  January  20,  1956:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture 

1109  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
relative  to  plans  for  works  of  Improvement 


relating  to  the  following  watersheds:  MIU 
Creek,  Ala.,  and  Pine  Creek.  Tex.,  pursuant 
to  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act.  as  amended  (16  UJS.O.  IOCS). 
and  Executive  Order  No.  106M  of  January  30, 
1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1110.  A  letter  from  the  National  Secre- 
tary, the  National  Woman's  Relief  Corpa, 
transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Woman's  Relief  Corps  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  1961-63,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87- 
650:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1111.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  noncompetitive  procurement  of  mili- 
tary aircraft  forglngs  from  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at  prices  sub- 
stantially higher  than  current  and  expected 
costs  of  production:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1113.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon.  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  a  propKMed  bill  entitled  "A 
bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
community  at  or  near  the  Nevada  Tbst 
Site.  Ner.";  to  the  Joint  (Committee  on  Atom- 
ic Energy. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proj>er 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  5543.  A  bill  to  assist  the 
States  In  providing  necessary  Instruction  for 
adults  not  proficient  In  basic  educational 
skllU  through  grants  to  SUtes  for  pilot  proj- 
ects. Improvement  of  State  services,  and  pro- 
grams of  Instruction;  with  amendments 
(Rept  No  638) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Conunlttee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  4T7.  A  ResoluUon  for  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  7834,  a  bill  to  continue. 
for  the  period  ending  November  30.  1963.  the 
existing  temporary  increase  In  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  839).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRY: 
HR.  7941.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUes  I.  n.  and 
III  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
and  for  other  purp>oees;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H.R.  7943.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  prop- 
erty to  the  county  of  Dare,  State  of  North 
Carolina,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H  R.  7943.  A  bill  to  amend  section  102  ot 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962  to  provide  for  a  study  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  of  the  military  manpower  needs 
of  the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H  R   7944.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to   veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  dependents;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H  R.  7945.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  EDWARDS: 
HH.  7946.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRIEDEL : 
HJl.  7947.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.HALPERN: 
HJl,  7948.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  U.S.  postage  stamp  in  com- 
memoration of  the  crusade  against  cancer; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.R.  7949.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HJl.  7950.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
act  of  July  4.  1955  (69  Stat.  344),  to  provide 
that  distribution  system  loan  repayment  con- 
tracts may  be  executed  contingent  upon  the 
availability   of   appropriated   funds;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McPALL : 
HJl.  7951.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA : 
HJl.  7952.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  312  of 
tiUe  38  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order 
to  create  a  presimaptlon  of  service  connection 
for  diseases  contracted   by  certain  veterans 
who  were  prisoners  of  war  of  the  Japanese 
Government   during   World   War   II;    to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  7953.  A  bill  to  provide  increased  in- 
surance benefits  for  certain  persons  who  on 
AprU  19,  1943,  were  captured,  besieged,  or 
otherwise  Isolated  by  a  nation  then  an  enemy 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
HJl.  7954.  A  bill  to  prohibit  fishing  In  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  and 
In  certain  other  areas  by  persons  other  than 
nationals  or  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SHRFVER: 
HJl.  7955.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a 
system  of  voluntary  health  Insurance,  and 
for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia : 
HJl.  7956.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  accept- 
ance of  donations  of  land  and  the  construc- 
tion,   administration,    and    maintenance    of 
an  extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  In 
the  States  of  North   Carolina  and   Georgia 
by   the   Secretary  of   the   Intwlor,   and    for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Conunlttee  on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 
HJl.  7957.  A  bill   to  provide  assistance  in 
the  development  of  new  or  Improved   pro- 
grams to  help  older  persons  through  grants 
to  tha  States  for  community  planning  and 
services  and  for  training,  through  research, 
development,  or  training  project  grants,  and 
to    establish     within    the     Department    of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  an  operat- 
ing agency  to  be  designated  as  the  "Adminis- 
tration of  Aging";  to  the  Committee  on  Edu 
cation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
HJl.  7958.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immlgra 
tion  and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HJl.  7959.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOLL: 
HJl.  7960.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
i;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 
HJl.  7961.  A  bin  to  make  permanent  the 
provisions   of    law   authorizing   certain    sus- 
pension of  section  27  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1920,  with  respect  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  lumber;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chan*;  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CLARK : 
H.R.  7963.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  7963.  A  bill  to  promote  the  cause  of 
criminal  Justice  by  providing  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  defendants  who  are  financially 
tmable    to    obtain    an    adequate    defense    in 
criminal  cases  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States;  t  j  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  7964.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  grant  a  franchise  to  D.C.  Transit 
System,  Inc.,   and   for  other  purjKwes,"  ap- 
proved July  24,  1956;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
HR.  7965.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OSTERTAG: 
H.J.  Res.  630.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Postmaster  General  from  requiring  that 
work  measurement  systems  used  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  be  used  to  determine  in- 
dividual employee  productivity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.J.  Res.  631.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United    States    permitting    the    offering    of 
prayers  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.J.  Res.  632.  Joint  resolution   to   provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain 
of    their   employees;    to    the   Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  PRICK: 
H.J.  Res.  633.  Joint   resolution   to    provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railrocui  and  certain 
of  their  employees;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.J.  Res.  634.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  establishment  of 
an    Interstate    school    district    by   Hanover. 
N.H.,  and  Norwich,  Vt.,  and  to  an  agreement 
between     Hanover     School     District,     New 
Hampshire,  and  Norwich  Town  School  Dis- 
trict,  Vermont;    to   the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PHASER: 
H.  Res.  476.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  Investigate  expenditures  for 
research  programs  conducted  by  or  spwusored 
by  the  deiiartments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRUCE: 
HJl.  7966.  A   bill    for    the    relief   of   Mlla- 
gros  Garcia  Somera;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILL: 
HR.  7967.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the    Air  Force   at   Hickam   Air  Force   Base. 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  7968.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Llpslh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
HR.  7969.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Nguyen 
Thai  Son;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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HJB.  7970.  A  bill  for  th«  reU«f  of  Dr.  Max- 
\mn  DcfiliM;  to  Um  CoouxUttce  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Ur.  FXJCIN8KI: 

H.R.  7971.  A  Mil  for  ttxe  ntXet  of  Mr*.  Ho- 
Uca  Phillips:  to  tlM  Commltt**  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7«73.  A  bfll  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ofra 
Bernstsln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  B006XVBLT; 

H.R.  7979.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  IstTan 
Kelemen:  to  tba  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  RYAN  of  Mlclilgan : 
H.R.  T974.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Sara 
Khalll    Mohamed;     Osmand    Mohamed,    her 
husband:  and  Haasen  Mohamed.  her  son:   to 
the  Comxalttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETTnONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

2»0.  By  Mr  BROWN  of  California:  Peti- 
tion of  Lo«  Angeles  J(.)Urrieynieri  Plumbers 
Local  Union  78.  urging  passage  of  H.R.  25S2, 


which  would  pqualfze  all  rates  of  wartime 
disability  compensation;  to  the  Oonunlttee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

231  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Harry 
L.  Stuver,  president.  National  Gerlatrlcal 
Sijclety.  San  Francisco,  Calif  ,  requesting  pas- 
sage of  civil  rights  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

333.  Also  petition  of  Francis  C.  Flynn,  city 
clerlt.  University  City,  Mo.,  relative  to  a  reso- 
lution adopted  relating  to  three  prop>o8ed 
States  rights  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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Coverafl    L«ttcnc«    of    Norway,    Po- 
laad,  P«rtefa),  Swedea,  mmd  Switicr- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF  NSW   Toax 
IN  THB  HOU8B  OF  REPRE8KNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  Auoust  6.  1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
77  foreign  countries  which  utilize  gov- 
ernment lotteries  as  a  revenue -raising 
device  are  Norway,  Poland,  Portugal. 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  In  these  five 
foreign  nations,  like  in  all  the  other 
countries,  the  gambling  spirit  of  Its  peo- 
ple Is  legaDy  recognized,  accepted,  and 
regulated  for  the  countries'  needs  and 
the  people's  benefit. 

Norway,  In  addition  to  the  lottery,  also 
benefits  Iron  wmlofflcial  football  pools. 
In  1962,  the  gross  receipts  of  the  national 
lottery  came  to  over  $17  million.  After 
payment  of  prizes,  the  total  annual  net 
income  to  the  government  came  to  over 
95  million. 

Poland  has  a  government  lottery  which 
was  established  long  before  the  Commu- 
nists took  o^er  that  country — it  dates 
back  to  1808.  In  Poland  there  are  two 
countrywide  lotteries.  In  1962,  the  total 
gross  wagered  in  these  lotteries  was  over 
$53  million.  The  net  profit  to  the  gov- 
ernment was  over  $18  million  of  which 
part  is  used  for  investments  in  sports  in- 
stallations and  support  of  sporting  activ- 
ities. The  other  part  is  used  for  hotising, 
historical  monuments,  and  local  cultural 
activities. 

Portugal  gives  us  another  example  of 
how  the  urge  to  gamble  may  be  utilized 
on  behalf  of  charitable  organizations. 
In  1962.  the  total  gross  receipts  were 
$25  >  2  million.  The  net  income  came  to 
over  $6V^  million  which  went  to  public 
assistance. 

Sweden  has  found  the  lottery  to  be  of 
great  help  to  Its  people  Not  only  is  the 
Sv/edlsh  lottery  the  largest  Scandinavian 
lottery  but  It  Is  the  most  profitable.  In 
1962.  the  gross  receipts  came  to  $52  mil- 
lion. The  net  Income  to  the  government 
was  almost  $31  million.  A  good  portion 
of  this  money  is  set  aside  for  cultural  ac- 
tivities and  the  rest  is  devoted  to  general 
budget  purposes. 

Switzerland  has  three  lotteries  which 
are  operated  on  a  multlcantonad  level. 


The  1962  figures  show  over  $6 ',4  million 
in  gross  receipts.  The  net  income  came 
to  close  to  %2  million  which  was  used  for 
private  and  public  charities  and  for  cul- 
tural organizations.  Part  of  the  moneys 
was  used  for  conserving  wildlife,  for  fi- 
nancing public  buildings  and  mamtain- 
Ing  public  transportation  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  the  example  of  these  foreign  na- 
tions is  that  a  national  lottery  can  be  of 
great  benefit  to  a  country.  This  is  not 
merely  a  case  of  the  ends  Justifying  the 
means,  for  if  we  were  not  so  steeped  in 
moral  hypocrisy,  we  would  realize  that  a 
national  lottery  Is  a  time  honored  and 
tested  financial  device.  With  our  own 
lottery  we  can  produce  over  $10  billion 
a  year  in  new  revenue  which  can  be  used 
to  reduce  our  high  taxes  and  growing 
national  debt.  When  will  America  wake 
up  to  the  worth  and  value  of  national 
lottery? 


ladcpendeacc  of  Jamaica 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    YORK 
I.N  rUF.  HOUSE  OP  REPRESRNTATIVF.S 

Tuesday.  August  6.  1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. August  5,  Jamaica  celebrated  the 
first  anniversary  of  her  Independence, 
and  we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
send  warm  felicitations  to  His  Excellency 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Jamaica,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Bustamente;  and  His  Elxcellency 
the  Jamaican  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Sir  Neville  Noel  Ashenheim. 

Hail  to  Jamaica,  as  it  marks  the  first 
anniversary  of  its  independence.  One  of 
the  very  oldest  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  in  point  of  discovery,  one 
of  the  youngest  to  Join  the  ranks  of  in- 
dependent nations  of  the  Common- 
wealth, of  the  American  nations,  of  the 
United  Nations,  of  the  world;  Jsmiaica, 
we  salute  you. 

Within  your  i.«;land  you  have  happily 
combined  the  old  and  the  new.  the  great 
and  the  small.  It  is  pleasing  to  us  in  the 
United  States  to  see  our  flag  among  those 
at  your  shnne  of  Columbus. 

After  Columbu.s  discovered  your  island 
in  1494  and  you  remained  a  Spanish  pos- 
ses.sIon  for  the  next  half  century,  the 
British    took    over   for   some    300   years. 


Your  institutions  reflect  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty, the  respect  for  the  individual,  a 
belief  in  the  rule  of  law,  which  are  the 
hallmarks  of  the  Western  World.  The 
great  ideas  of  the  past  you  have  epito- 
mized in  the  new  constitution  of  your 
beautiful  little  Island.  As  your  self-gov- 
ernment developed  with  the  major  con- 
stitutional changes  of  1944,  1953,  and 
1959,  you  were  well  on  your  way  to  the 
independence  of  1962. 

We  note  the  wisdom  of  the  provisions 
of  your  new  Constitution  concerning  the 
fundamental  rights  and  freedoms  of  all 
persons  witliin  your  shores.  Not  only 
are  those  fundamental  freedoms  of  the 
Individual  safeguarded  as  in  other  free 
countries  of  the  world,  and  not  only  so 
safeguarded  Irrespective  of  race,  place 
of  origin,  color,  creed,  or  sex,  but  also 
irrespective  of  political  opinions,  and  in 
any  case,  "subject  only  to  respect  for 
the  rights  and  freedoms  of  others  and 
for  the  public  interest."  ' 

We  note  with  gratification  your  readi- 
ness at  cooperation  internationally,  and 
that  you  approached  indep>endence  even 
prepared  to  assist  in  the  common  serv- 
ices to  the  small  islands  about  you.  as 
long  as  such  assistance  remained  nec- 
e.ssary.  in  the  interests  of  the  region  as  a 
whole.  Among  these  common  services 
are  such  deserving  institutions  as  the 
University  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
teaching  hospital  associated  with  it, 
which  serve  all  the  British  Caribbean 
territories:  the  West  India  Regiment; 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court;  the  West 
Indies  Shipping  Corporation,  which 
operates  an  interisland  shipping  serv- 
ice with  two  ships  given  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government  under  its  West  Indies 
Aid  Program;  the  West  Indies  Meteoro- 
logical Service,  and  various  other  re- 
gional projects.  We  are  glad  that  Ja- 
maica wanted  to  Join  the  United  Nations 
and  related  agencies,  which  are  working 
toward  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

We  welcome  you  as  one  of  us.  May 
your  freedom  be  as  pure,  sis  pleasant,  and 
are  p>erpetuated  as  the  fragrant  white 
corona  of  lilies  that  is  doubly  self-p>er- 
petuating  in  your  world-renowned  gar- 
dens. May  your  future  be  a^  bright  as 
the  hibiscus  flowers  for  which  you  are 
known  the  world  over.  Jamaica,  it  is 
with  pride  and  hope  for  a  happy  future 
that  we  welcome  you  among  the  nations 


■  Jamaica,  the  making  of  a  Nation." 
Brltlah  Information  Services.  London.  Cen- 
tral omce  of  Information.  April  19<0.  (No. 
RP  P   6379)  p.  10. 


of  the  Americas,  among  the  nations  of 
the  United  Nations,  among  the  nations 
of  the  world. 


The  Test  Baa  Treaty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

OF  CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRK8ENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  August  6. 1963 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  rise  and  add  my  voice  to  the 
overwhelming    majority    of    Americans 
throughout  our  Nation  who  are  greeting 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  banning  most 
thermonuclear  tests  as  the  bottom  rung 
on  the  ladder  to  world  peace.    True,  this 
does  not  remove  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war.     However,    when   one   nation   can 
approach  another  nation  and  when  three 
such  nations  can   meet  and  discuss  a 
problem  which  affects  each  and  everyone 
of  them,  as  well  as  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  do  so  In  a  friendly  and 
serious  mood  and  reach  an  agreement 
binding  on  all  the  cosignators,  this  ac- 
tion, although  overdue,  does  give  man- 
kind  a   relaxed    breathing   spell.     How 
much  better  off  all  of  tomorrows  imbom 
babies  will  be  because  of  a  treaty  signed 
by  three  of  the  world's  great  powers  to 
ban  further  atmospheric  testing  of  ther- 
monuclear reactions,   including  imder- 
water  and  outer  space  testing. 

The  consequences  of  continued  ther- 
monuclear  testing   are  so  complicated 
and  unfortunately  so  controversial  that 
discussions  will  go  on  for  many  months 
ahead,  however,  everyone,  regardless  of 
whether  their  particular  views  are  pro 
or  con  will  welcome  the  new  treaty  and 
wiU  await  most  anxiously  for  the  'final 
acceptance  when  the  UJ3.  Senate  wlU 
vote  its  WiU.    The  citizens  of  the  United 
States  can  rest  assiu-ed  that  our  Oovem- 
ment  knows  fuU  weU  the  capability  of 
our  adversaries  and  knows  full  well  the 
retaliatory  might  of  our  forces  in  pro- 
tecting the  Nation  against  any  and  all 
challenges  to  our  national  sovereignty 
In  human  events  there  is  always  a  first 
step  and  this  treaty  may  be  the  first  step 
to  an  era  of  cooperative  expansion  in 
fields  of  attack  on  disease,  underfed  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  substandard  conditions 
of  human  existence  throughout  all  of  the 
earth's  nations,  an  era  which  will  startle 
all  peoples  with  Its  swift  progress  and 
giant  strides  toward  eradication  of  many 
of  mankind's  oldest  chronic  problems. 

Just  as  It  has  taken  vision,  manpower, 
and  natural  resources  to  accomplish  the 
many  wonderful  things  that  mankind 
has  wrought  In  the  ages,  since  the  epoch 
or  understandable  knowledge  was  dis- 
seminated far  and  wide,  to  bring  us  to 
todays  brink  of  space  exploraUon;  so 
may  tomorrow's  horizons  be  expanded 
here  on  earth  to  alleviate  man's  many 
sufferings  and  to  use  the  earth's  re- 
sources for  a  truly  peaceful  defeat  of 
all  these  afflictions.  If  at  some  time  In 
the  future  mankind  can  devote  but  a 
small  part  of  Its  dally  labor  and  re- 
sources toward  self-protection  and  can 


turn. the  greatest  part  of  its  immense 
production  capabilities  into  producing 
for  human  comfort,  those  in  their  youth 
today  will  be  able  to  enjoy  a  Ufetime  of 
accomplishment  and  well-being  never 
before  thought  possible. 

Many,  many  hours  of  patient  persua- 
sion by  many  dedicated  persons  were 
spent  at  the  conference  tables  in  the 
past  discussing  the  Issues  contained  in 
trying  to  bring  about  the  signing  of  a 
test  ban  treaty.  I  wish  to  pay  homage  to 
all  of  these  people  for  their  service  in  the 
past,  for  tending  the  ground  that  made  it 
possible  for  the  planting  of  the  seed  of 
understanding  that  has  led  to  the  first 
fruit — the  new  thermonuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  We  have  started  on  a  new  high- 
way of  human  existence,  may  we  accept 
the  challenge  and  make  it  straight  and 
safe. 
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Again,  I  congratulate  the  CAP  and  Its 
members,  both  from  the  United  States 
and  abroad,  who  participated  in  the  re- 
cent Exchange  visit  to  Washington  and 
who,  I  am  sure,  have  carried  back  to 
their  homelands  a  new  devotion  and  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  Civil  Air  PatroL 


One  View  on  Gvil  Rights 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  6, 1963 


International  Air  Cadet  Exchange 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  6, 1963 

Mr.   MATHIAS.    Mr.  Speaker,   I   am 
extremely  happy  to  note  that  on  August 
2,  1963,  foreign  cadets  participating  in 
the  16th  Annual  International  Air  Cadet 
Exchange  program  of  the  Civil  Air  Pa- 
trol and  their  escort  oflBcers  representing 
22    countries,    arrived    in    Washington, 
D.C.,  for  a  4-day  visit.    The  following 
countries  took  part  in  this  most  com- 
mendable   program:     Argentina     Bel- 
gium.  Canada,  ChUe,  Costa  Rica,  Den- 
mark, Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  France,  Ger- 
many.   Great    Britain,    Greece,    Israel, 
Netherlands,    Norway,    Peru,    Portugal! 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Turkey. 

It  was  Indeed  heartening  to  have  had 
this  fine  International  group  of  yoimg 
people  and  Interested  adult  participants 
meeting  here  in  our  Nation's  Capital  to 
compare  programs  and  discuss  the 
worldwide  operation  of  the  Civil  Air  Pa- 
trol. The  Civil  Air  Patrol  has  long 
been  in  the  forefront  of  a  worthwhile 
and  constructive  program  of  public  serv- 
ice and  admirably  inspires  a  large  vol- 
untary service  of  its  members  and  wide 
non-Government  participation  in  its 
fimctlons. 

This  recent  International  Air  Cadet 
Exchange  received  invaluable  assistance 
from  the  UJ3.  Air  Force,  of  which  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  is  an  auxiliary  unit. 
While  the  Air  Force  assists  in  the  Ex- 
change, It  Is  still  essentially  self-reliant 
and  requires  active  support  from  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  private  corporations. 

Men  like  Samuel  F.  Pryor.  Jr..  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  and  L.  A. 
Pleener,  of  the  Mercedes-Benz  Co.,  can 
be  singled  out  as  citizens  who  have  taken 
such  an  acUve  and  spirited  Interest  in 
the  CAP  International  Exchange  pro- 
gram. Their  tireless  efforts,  as  well  as 
the  work  of  numerous  others,  have  guar- 
anteed the  success  of  this  most  com- 
mendable and  constructive  interna- 
tional meeting  of  mind. 


Mr.  HANNA.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  real 
key  in  the  move  for  freedom,  the  demand 
for  increased  rights  in  society,  lies  in 
the  expansion  of  the  spectriun  of  choice. 
What  the  Negro  citizen  should  seek  and 
want  Is  more  to  choose  from  and  a  real 
power  to  choose.    A  range  of  job  poten- 
tials as  wide  as  the  existing  multiplicity 
of  classifications  generated  by  our  20th- 
century  technological  age  and  a  real  op- 
portunity to  compete  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petency and  qualification.    More  of  the 
material  things,  such  as  new  homes,  tele- 
vision sets,  washing  machines,  motor- 
cars, and  so  forth,  and  a  real  opportu- 
nity to  use  the  benefits  of  the  credit  sys- 
tem on  the  basis  of  his  individual  per- 
formance for  responsibility  and  payment. 
Greater  chance  for  the  things  of  the 
mind  and  the  things  of  the  spirit  with- 
out artificial  barriers  of  generalities  of 
deficiency    and    disqualification.      Ac- 
ceptance of  his  right  to  be  different  as 
long  as  it  is  a  progressing,  improving 
difference. 

We  submit  that  the  way  to  get  these 
desirable  things  does  not  he  in  cutting 
down  everyone  else's  choice  to  a  lower, 
common  level  or  a  lower,  equal  size. 
That  is  precisely  the  way  to  narrow 
choice  and  diminish  rights  and  free- 
doms. It  deprives  our  society  of  its  fiexi- 
bility,  diversity,  and  incentive  upon 
which  a  policy  of  plenty  and  of  a  dy- 
namic, growing  culture  so  urgently  de- 
pends. 

What  the  Negro  is  entitled  to  is  the 
right  to  be  included  in  everything  every- 
one else  in  America  is  included  in,  and 
on  the  same  basis.    To  put  a  goal  realis- 
tically within  the  reach  of  all  Is  quite 
different   from    putting    it    within    the 
grasp  of  some.    It  should  be  remembered 
that  whereas  the  Negro  has  much  to  gain 
he  also  has  something  that  could  be  lost. 
Mainly,  himself  and  all  of  the  heritage 
and  cultiu-e  that  is  worthwhile  in  his 
past.    A  society  in  which  everyone  is  no- 
body and  anybody  can  be  anyone  is  not 
in  character  with  America.     The  free 
scope  for  individuals  to  develop  by  their 
own  efforts  and  their  own  gifts  and  for 
groups  to   exist  within   our   American 
framework  by  their  own  vitality  and  in- 
tegrity and  by  the  needs  they  serve,  this 
is  the  strength  of  our  society.    Add  to 
that  the  free  Interplay  and  interfiow  be- 
tween such  individuals  and  groups,  and 
this  is  the  open  society  of  a  free  land. 

It  Is  in  view  of  this  truth  that  we  sug- 
gest some  error  and  va\8g\jldBaioe  may 
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operate  tn  the  prognuns  sought  for  civil  his  country  will  be  the  beat  he  Is  capable 

rights.    It  te  our  belief  that  aside  from  of  producing.    Only  thusly  in  his  efTorts 

the  strong  a«ertlon  of  a  general  policy  can  he  achieve  that  plateau  of  the  fullest 

of  equality  backed  with  court  sanctions  panoply  of  choice. 

the  moflt  productive   programs   will   be  Hard  cases  make  bad  law     TTie  case 

aimed  to  help  the  Negro  where  he   Is.  oftheNesroisahardca.se     Can  we  hope 

Crash  programs  designed  to  Improve  the  that  we  will  avoid  the  maximum  possible 

environment  and  improve  the  individual  of  bad  law? 

will.  In  the  long  run.  be  best.    Only  such  

an  approach  can  maintain  the  integrity  -^^-^^^~^^^ 

of  the  Necro  as  a  person  and  Negroes  as  ,.PP_^r 

a  race.    Only  such  an  approach  can  pro-  Remarks   ol   Hon.   John   t.   rofarty,   at 


tect  us  from  the  erodon  of  the  present 
quality  of  our  society.  For  the  long  his- 
tory of  oppression  and  denial  we  owe  the 
Negro  dtlaen  much,  but  we  do  not  intel- 
ligently pay  the  debt  by  making  our  so- 
ciety a  lev  attractive  one  in  which  to 
claim  full  citizenry. 

Every  minority  has,  at  some  time  In  its 
struggle  for  status,  required  Its  govern- 
ment to  help  Its  members  measure  up. 
At  no  time  Is  It  appropriate  to  ask  its 
members  to  mark  down  their  rights. 
privileges,  or  opportunities  All  of  the 
demonstrations,  all  the  righteous  re- 
crlmlnatl(»is  about  the  past,  whatever 
constructive  part  they  have  to  play,  are 
not  going  to  change  the  hard  facts  of  life 
In  the  Negro's  situation.  He  still  has  the 
burden  to  measure  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  responsibility  for  erUarged  po- 
litical rights  with  the  assumption  of 
enlarged  political  responsibilities.  He 
still  has  the  burden  of  measuring  up  to 
increased  education  and  skill  as  a  con- 
dition of  fuller  economic  recognition  and 
progress.  He  still  has  to  measure  up  to 
standards  which  for  some  time  will  In- 
clude the  prejudice  of  the  past  before 
achlevbic  fun  participation  as  an  indi- 
vidual tn  the  more  intimate  interplay 
of  society.  All  this  to  simply  to  say  that 
after  diminattng  such  artificial  barriers 
as  now  exist  the  Negro  must  still  find  an 


Rhode  Island,  at  American  Library 
Tnistee  Aisociatien  Rccofnition  Din- 
ner, Ckicafo,  III.,  Jnly  13,  1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or     NtW     T'iRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR£ijEN T ATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  6.  1963 

Mr  CAREY  Mr  Speaker,  another 
deserved  honor  has  come  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Rhode  Island,  the  Honorable 
John  Fogarty,  who  received  the  Citation 
of  Merit  for  his  outstanding  contribution 
as  a  library  trustee  at  the  American  Li- 
brary Association's  82d  Annual  Confer- 
ence in  Chicago,  111  ,  on  July  14. 

Those  of  us  who  have  difficulty  keep- 
ing track  of  the  multiplicity  of  John 
PocARTY's  Interests  and  attainments  may 
not  be  aware  that  he  is  an  active  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Harmony. 
R.I .  Public  Library. 

Representative  Foc^rty  was  cited: 

For  hU  militant  champloniihlp  of  libraries 
in  Ui-  halls  of  Congresa  •  •  •  his  Immeas- 
urable help  in   1956  In  obtJilnlni?  appropria- 


wi   w   »         tlon    of   f\ind8   which    lmpl«"ment««tl    the    Ll- 

honest,  meaningful  ground  on  whi^ch  to     ^^^^  s«rTice«  Art  •  •  •  hu  powerful  and 

effective  fight  In    19«0  which   culminated   In 


base  a  personal  pride  on  being  a  Negro 
before  he  wHl  have  a  recognizable  or 
meaningful  basis  for  pride  In  being  an 
American. 

The  Imrden  of  this  accomplishment  Is 
primarily  money  and  time.  The  tools  for 
achievement  are  increased  quality  and 
quantity  of  education — job  training — 
housing  and  a  real  competitive  chance  In 
the  large  arena  of  choice.  Now  is  the 
time  to  urfe  an  manner  of  assistance  to 
those  so  kmg  denied  the  opportunity  to 
measure  np.  Let  us  be  generous  In  our 
approadMS  on  every  front  to  provide 
real,  effeetlTe  avenues  for  self-lniprove- 
ment.  Bat  most  Importantly,  let  us  do 
this  meeting  tlie  Ifegro  where  he  Is.  Not 
only  wliere  lie  to  physically  but  where 
he  is  as  a  person,  as  a  member  of  s  race. 
What  we  are  seeking  Is  not  the  right  to 
be  the  same.  I»ut  the  same  right  to  be 
ourselvea  Let  us  guard  for  all,  including 
the  Nefro,  thto  intrinsic  value  of  our 
open  society  and  moreover,  I  suspect,  this 
Intrinsie  vahie  in  true  human  dignity. 

Only  by  distingutehing  between  those 
actions  ttiat  make  smooth  the  way  for 
the  self-Improvement  of  a  particular 
group  of  peraons  and  those  actions  which 
reduce  the  measures  of  rights,  remove 
the  value  of  dUTerence  and  restrict  the 
spectrum  of  diolee  for  all  can  we  make 
real  progrtas.  Only  thusly  can  we  as- 
sure tb»  lltszo  that  hto  contribution  to 


extenalon  of  the   iJbrary  Service*  Act 

hU   cunUauing   leadership   lu   preparing   the 

way  for  new  Federal  legl.'^latlon  favoruble  to 

Itbrarlea. 

Prior  to  the  announcement  of  the 
award,  Mr.  Pocarty  was  the  featured 
speaker  at  the  annual  recognition  din- 
ner held  on  July  13  by  the  American  Li- 
brary Trustees  Association.  His  re- 
marks reveal  his  keen  understanding  of 
the  significance  and  the  problems  of  to- 
day's public  libraries.  Because  they  are 
of  exceptional  value  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress at  this  time  when  we  are  consider- 
ing legislation  to  amend  tlie  Library 
Services  Act.  I  should  like  to  insert  Mr. 
PoGASTT  8  speech  in  its  entirety: 
Bjocadu    aw    HoH.    JoHtf    B.    Fooabtt,    UJS 

RXPKBBKIfTA'nTm.        tiaCOND        CoNCaxSUONAL 

Dn-nticT    or   Rhoob    Lilamo.    at    Amoucan 

LtBKAAT        TKt78TKX       ASMOCIATIOM       RCCOCNI- 

rtoR  DiMNni.  Chicago.  III..  Juxt  13.  19A3 
Tint,  let  me  exprMa  my  pleasure  at  t>clng 
among  you  As  a  fellow  public  library 
trustee  and  one  of  the  thousands  of  unsung. 
unpaid  partner*  tn  library  deTelopment,  I 
know  tbat  fou  aaara  my  abiding  oocamlt- 
ment  to  the  Importance  ol  good  public  U- 
brartea.  We  can  taka  prlda  in  tha  (act  that 
tba  davotad  efforts  of  conadenUoua  trustaa*. 
who  give  ao  freely  ol  their  tlma  and  effort, 
have  done  much  to  make  the  American  pub- 
lic library  a  major  resource  for  lifelong 
learning 


This  ALTA  recognition  dinner  provides  a 
fitting  occasion  for  some  reflection  and  some 
speculation  on  the  fortunes  of  the  libraries 
In  ovir  charge.  Without  doubt,  each  of  ua 
can  gain  some  satisfaction  with  library 
progress  and  Improvements  made  over  the 
last  year  Equally  certain  Is  our  knowledge 
uf  problems  yet  to  be  aolved.  demands  yet 
Ui  be  adequately  met.  and.  Just  over  the 
horizon,  a  whole  new  world  of  library  change 
and   growth 

The  continued  abllUy  of  American  cltl- 
aens  to  make  Intelligent  decisions  and  well- 
informed  choices  is  a  matter  of  crucial  Im- 
portance In  today's  world  and  in  the  yc.irs 
ahead.  A  good  public  library  has  a  central 
responsibility  In  the  achievement  of  this 
vital  goal.  To  understand  some  of  the 
reasons  why  library  service  of  excellence  Is 
becoming  more  complex,  more  expensive, 
and  mure  Important,  we  need  to  consider  the 
major  social,  ecunomlc.  and  cultural  farces 
now  Impinging  on  our  dally  lives.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  more  people  who  are 
more  highly  educated  and  more  highly  de- 
pendent upon  reaourcee  for  continuing  edu- 
cation than  ever  before  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  Just  beginning  to  cope  with  a  phenom- 
enal increase  In  both  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  recorded  knowledge  in  the  form  of 
books,  periodicals,  films,  tapes,  and  other 
couununlcatlon  media  which  can  be  ap- 
propriately considered  as  library  materials 

This  Is  a  very  broad  statement  of  a  serious 
situation  which  now  faces,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  face,  all  of  our  social  and  educa- 
tional Institutions.  For  public  libraries,  and 
for  us  aa  librarians  and  trustees,  the  prob- 
lem haa  special  significance.  With  this 
growth  pattern  In  mind,  let  me  try  to 
IdenMfy  a  number  of  elements  which  seem 
to  bear  directly  on  the  task  of  providing  good 
library  service 

We  are  all  acutely  aware  of  the  numerical 
increase  In  population,  and  libraries  have  a 
special  concern  with  certain  p&rta  of  this 
growth.  For  example,  the  number  of  people 
who  are  6  through  21  years  of  age,  the 
heaviest  users  of  both  public  and  school 
libraries,  will  lncrea*e  from  53.2  million  In 
19G0  to  67  5  mUllon  In  1970.  During  the  same 
period,  those  persons  who  are  over  60  years 
of  age  and  who  freqxiently  have  need  of 
Fpec-allaed  library  facilities  will  increase  In 
number  from  23  7  million  to  28  4  million. 

If  the  Implication  In  these  figures  was 
simply  that  we  will  need  to  do  more  of  the 
same  kind  of  thing  that  our  librarlea  are 
already  doing.  thU  would  sLUl  be  a  demand- 
ing task.  But  let's  not  forget  the  change 
which  has  occurred  In  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  In  professional  and  technical 
ocCTipatlons.  This  group,  with  Its  buUt-ln 
demand  for  reference  and  research  material, 
increased  from  4  5  million  In  1960  to  7  5  mil- 
lion In  lOeO,  a  rise  of  99  percent 

Tlie  algnlflcance  of  this  change  was  Iden- 
tified by  Lester  Ashelm  when  he  was  dean 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Graduate  Li- 
brary School.  He  noted  that  "growth  la  oc- 
curring In  thoae  parts  of  the  total  popula- 
tion which  have  tradlUonally  been  the  great- 
eat  users  of  the  book  The  Implications  for 
the  library  add  up  to  something  considerably 
mora  than  Just  a  growth  In  library  use:  they 
point  to  a  mot*  scrloua.  more  Intensive  and 
nK>re  purpoacful  uac  of  library  noaterlals." 
It  follows  logically  from  this  that  more  ex- 
tensive library  collections  will  be  needed, 
together  with  a  more  specialized  and  more 
highly  trained  staff  of  profesrlonal  librarian! 

The  handraaMen  to  this  growth  In  demand 
for  materials  la  ths  Increase  In  the  numbv 
and  variety  of  publications  available.  It 
has  been  aaUmated  that  10  million  words 
are  added  ev«>7  month  to  the  cumulaUve 
knowledge  of  mankind  In  the  field  of  chem- 
istry alone.  The  cumber  of  titles  of  sclen- 
tlfle  books  published  In  ths  United  SUtss. 
sxclQdlng     Oovemmsnt     pabllcatlons,     In- 
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creased  from  708  In  1980  to  1,743  In  1982.  The 
total  number  of  nsw  books  and  new  editions 
rofe  from  11.022  In  I960  to  21,004  in  1962. 

Still  a  third  factor  In  this  demand  and 
supply  situation  ts  the  sharp  increase  tn 
the  cost  of  library  materials.  The  average 
subscription  price  of  periodicals  in  the  fields 
of  chemistry  and  physics  increased  102  per- 
cent between  1050  and  1962.  In  only  the  last 
7  years,  the  annual  subscription  price  of 
Chemical  Abstracts  rose  from  $60  to  $800. 
And  this  journal,  despite  its  value,  can  offer 
only  partial  coverage  of  the  50.000  scientific 
periodicals  now  being  published. 

One    characteristic    of    our    growing    and 
dunging  society  which  seenxs  to  be  occasion- 
ally neglected  by  library  planners  Is  the  truly 
am;i:«lng  mobility  of  the  modem  American 
family.     Nearly    46    million    citizens   moved, 
at  leiist  from  one  house  to  another.  In  the 
15-month  period  between  January  1969  and 
April  1960.     In  our  urban  fringe  areas,  only 
21   percent  of   the  population   In    1960  had 
lived  In  the  same  house  for  10  years  or  more. 
Tills   same    ebb   and    fiow   of   people   exists 
even    when    the    place   of    residence    is   not 
changed.     The  family  members  may  live  In 
one  community,  earn  their  living  In  another, 
and  go  to  school  in  a  third.     They  shop,  go 
to  church,  and  seek  their  recreation  on  this 
freewheeling     basis,     crossing     city,     town. 
county,  and  even  State  lines,  often  without 
being  aware  that  they  are  doing  so.     These 
Americans  have  little  patience  for  arbitrary 
political  boundaries  which,  to  them,  merely 
complicate  rather  than  slmi^lfy  their  lives. 
In  many  cases   they  have  also  shown  little 
tolerance    for    pubUc    ofllclala    who    try    to 
malnuin  such  boundarlea  for  the  benefit  ot 
a  few.  rather  than  reducing  them  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

The  Implication  for  libraries  of  this  mo- 
bility has  been  well  expressed  by  ALA  Presi- 
dent Bryan  who  said,  "Let  us  turn  onr  at- 
tention to  what  In  effect  Is  the  library  sys- 
tem. This  is  the  totality  of  aU  llbrarlee  in 
the  United  States  and.  whUe  the  differing 
units  are  not  Identified  as  neceaaarUy  related 
in  any  way,  we  are  for  many  students  and 
scholars  serving  Just  as  certainly  as  a  system 
of  libraries  as  our  public  and  private  schools 
on  all  levels  are  serving  as  a  system  at  formal 
education." 

All  o*  these  facU  ahow  that  we.  as  Ilbraiy 
trustees,  have  a  big  and  important  Job.     We 
must  realize  that  library  service  as  we  have 
known  it  In  the  past  will  not  meet  the  needs 
of  our  cltlaens  In  the  days  ahead.     Bold  and 
imaginative  planning,  foUowed  by  action  on 
an   unprecedented  scale  wlU  be  required  of 
both    librarians    and    trustees.    Ftor    library 
trustees,    the    key    word    Is   -planning."     As 
policymaking  groups,  constituted  to  repre- 
sent the  wide  range  of  conununlty  Interests 
and  needs,  Ubrary  bottfds  of  trustees  can  be 
the  focal  point  In  library  development.    The 
present   demands    on   our    library    faclUttee 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  create  con- 
siderable dally  pressures  on  our  lltirarlans 
We  trustees  should  see  to  It  that  these  sertoos 
distractions   do   not   prevent   an   occasional 
halt  to  examine  the  fundamentals  tnvolTed 
In  designing  adequate  library  services  for  our 
communities.    It  Is  the  mutual  undentantf- 
ing  by  the  Ubrary  board  members,  the  nbrar- 
lan,  and  the  library  staff  of  their  respective 
responsibilities  that  makes  poaslble  a  sjrtrit 
Of  productive  teamwork.     It  Is  In  this  spirit 
that  real  progress  toward  our  library^  id«Is 
»'11I  be  made. 

In  this  working  partnership  for  better 
libraries,  we  can  be  sure  that  each  tnistee 
can  make  a  unique  contribution  to  some 
aspect  of  each  library  activity.  As  an  ex- 
ample, let's  consider  the  national  standards 
as  defined  tn  the  ALA  pubUcatlon,  PubUo 
Library  Service.  These  statements  dewaibe 
the  various  criteria  which,  when  taken  •• 
a  whole,  mean  that  a  Ubrary  Is  glvliig  servlee 
of  mintmtnn  adequaey.  As  I  tIcw  the  role 
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of  the  trustee  In  applying  these  standards 
to  his  community.  It  would  be  first  to  Iden- 
tify any  shortcomings  in  his  Ubrary,  then 
to  begin  planning  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  gaps  can  be  filled.  I  think  we 
should  also  remember  that  these  standards 
defined  minimum  adequacy  In  1966  and  to- 
day's needs  are  unquestionably  greater. 

It    is    interesting    that    these    standards, 
which    emphasize    the    joining    together    of 
libraries  In  order  to  provide   a  network   of 
resources   for    the   user,    reflect    exactly   the 
patterns  of  use   which   Mr.   Bryan   has  de- 
scribed.    Trustees,  familiar  with  the  people 
and  places  reached  by  their  libraries,  can  be 
alert    to   possible   cooperative    arrangements 
which  would  help  make  such  a  network  a 
functioning    reality.     That    these    poeslbU- 
Itles  exist  has  already  been  demonstrated  by 
•everal  States.     New  York  State,  now  almost 
entirely  covered  by  22  library  systems,  has  led 
the  way  in  the  development  of  cooperative 
networks  of  pubUc  libraries.     But  New  York 
State  has  also  recognized  a  wider  need,  which 
Is    embodied    In    their    "three-R"    program. 
This  Idea,  now  In  the  form  of  proposed  legis- 
lation,  is   based   on   a   report   by   a  special 
Governor's  Committee,  and  Is  entitled  "A  Co- 
operative Program   for  the  Development  of 
Reference  and  Research  Library  Resources  In 
New  York  State."     It  provides  for  five  re- 
gional reference  and  research  library  systems 
which  would  permit  access  to  all  of  the  avail- 
able   library   resources    In   each   area  on   an 
equitable  financial  basis.     This  proposal  re- 
flects the  fact  that  not  only  Is  any  single 
Ubrary  Inadequate  In  terms  of  current  de- 
mand, but  that  no  one  type  of  Ubrary  has 
the  money,  space,  staff,  or  equipment  to  cope 
with  these  needs.    The  job  demands  a  joint 
enterprise  which  will  promote  the  coopera- 
tive  acquisition  and   use  of   materials  and 
which  will   fully  exploit  modern  electronic 
techniques     of     Information     storage     and 
retrieval  and  of  automatic  data  processing. 
Wew  York  is  not  alone  In  mounting  a  con- 
eerted  attack  on  the  problem.     In  my  own 
Bute,  a  study  published  in  March  1963,  Ukes 
Into  account  the  resources  of  all  the  Ubrarles 
In  Rhode  Island — public,  school,  academic, 
and  special.     The  recommendaUons  are  spe- 
elllcaUy  aimed   first  at  correcting  shocking 
existing  inadequacies,  and  second   of  coordi- 
nating (aclUUes  to   provide  freer  access  to 
materials  of  aU  types. 

^  New  Jersey,  a  massive  do-it-yourself 
•Orvey  of  Ubrarles  has  just  been  completed 
OoDdoded  by  the  New  Jersey  Ubrary  As- 
■odatlon,  with  the  direct  Involvement  of 
many  Ubrary  trustees,  the  survey  teams  cov- 
ered all  type  of  llttrarles  and  the  varlotw 
methods  of  financing  Ubrary  operations. 
Callfarnla.  Illinois.  Iflssourl,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Tork.  and  Pennsylvania  are  ex- 
amples of  other  States  which  have  taken 
a  loog-range  wide-angle  look  at  library  de- 
virtopment.  Every  Ubrary  trtistee  should  be 
fuUy  informed  about  current  planning  in  his 
State.  Kvery  library  trustee  has  a  direct  re- 
■ponsibUlty  to  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  recommendations  for  Improved  serv- 
ices and  should  be  wUllng  to  work  toward 
their  implementaUon. 

In  many  casea,  the  key  to  effective  imple- 
menution  of  programs  to  Improve  library 
services  Is  money.  Every  comprehensive 
statewide  plan  for  library  development  con- 
siders the  problem  connected  with  adequate 
financing  of  library  services.  We  all  know 
the  Inherent  Inefficiencies  of  the  overbur- 
dened local  property  tax  as  the  traditional 
source  of  most  library  support.  Other  reve- 
nue sources  must  be  found  and  many  SUtes 
are  now  examining  the  respective  resjwnsl- 
bllltles  of  local.  State,  and  FWeral  Gtovem- 
ment  toward  the  support  of  library  serrlce  of 
high  quality. 

At  the  present  thne  we  have  begun  to 
accumulate  some  valtiable  experience  with 
programs  of  grants-in-aid  at  both  the  State 


and  Federal  levels.  I  know  you  are  aU  fa- 
miliar with  the  Federal  Library  Services  Act 
which  allocates  funds  to  the  States  for  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  public  library 
services  in  areas  of  less  than  10,000  popula- 
tion. This  program  has  been  highly  popular 
and  a  part  of  its  success  can  be  measiurd  by 
the  fact  that  more  than  88  million  citizens 
now  have  new  or  Improved  public  library 
services  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices Act.  Of  special  significance  is  the  fact 
that  State  appropriations  for  rural  public 
library  services  have  Increased  92  percent  and 
funds  from  local  government  for  the  same 
purpose  have  risen  71  percent  since  the  act 
went  Into  effect.     This  demonstrates  beyond 

question  that  one  basic  purpose  of  the  law 

to  stimulate  greater  State  and  local  effort — 
has  been  accomplished.  To  me.  It  is  also 
convincing  evidence  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can,  and  should,  share  with  State 
and  local  governments  the  responsibility  of 
financing  good  library  service.  We  have 
clearly  seen  that  the  problems  facing  oiu-  li- 
braries are  national  In  scope;  It  seems  to  fol- 
low logically  that  a  part  of  the  solution  also 
lies  at  the  national  level. 

A  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  States 
began  to  adopt  legislation  permitting  the  es- 
tablishment, organization,  and  support  of 
local  public  libraries.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
Rhode  Island,  In  1876,  passed  the  first  State- 
aid  law  under  which  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation could  pay  local  libraries  up  to  »600, 
based  on  the  size  of  the  book  collection. 

The  role  of  the  State  in  public  library 
development  has  been  well  stated  by  Carle- 
ton  Joeckey,  who  said,  "Since  education  is 
a  State  concern  and  the  library  Is  a  part  of 
the  educational  system,  it  is  also  a  concern 
of  the  State.  The  public  Ubrary  must  be 
raised  to  a  levrt  higher  than  that  of  piu^ly 
local  interest.  The  process  will  doubtleasly 
be  gradual,  but  It  must  be  definite  tf  the 
library  Is  to  be  successful  either  in  extend- 
ing Its  service  to  all  people  of  the  State  or  In 
raising  the  quality  of  service  to  anything 
Uke  a  uniform  standard." 

A  forthright  endorsement  of  this  position 
was  made  In  1959  by  the  California  LegUla- 
ture  which  adopted  the  foUowlng  statement 
as  part  of  its  ed\>catlon  code : 

"The  legislature  hereby  declares  that  it  is 
in  the  Interests  of  the  people  and  of  the 
State  that  there  be  a  general  diffusion  trf 
knowledge  and  Intelligence  through  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  public  U- 
brarles.  Such  diffusion  Is  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral concern  Inasmuch  as  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  provide  encouragement  to  the 
volimtary  lifelong  learning  of  the  people  of 
the  State.  The  legislattu-e  further  declares 
ttiat  the  pubUc  Ubrary  is  a  supplement  to  the 
formal  system  of  free  public  education,  and 
a  source  of  information  and  Inspiration  to 
persons  of  all  ages,  and  as  such  deserves  ade- 
quate financial  support  from  government  at 
all  levels." 

Today.  27  States  have  State-aid  programs 
which  Include  cash  payments  to  local  librar- 
ies. The  grant  programs  In  Colorado,  Florida, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota.  New  Jersey,  and 
Oregon  were  aU  enacted  since  1956,  and  the 
programs  In  three  other  States.  Kentucky, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  have  been  sub- 
stantially increased  in  recent  years. 

In  1960.  State  grants  to  local  Ubrarles 
made  up  only  1.7  percent  of  total  public 
library  expenditures.  In  1966.  this  jnopor- 
tlon  rose  to  2.7  percent  amounting  to  94.3 
mlUIon.  By  1961  State  grants  totaled  more 
than  917  mllUon  or  about  6  percent  of  aU 
pubUc  library  exjiendltures.  That  same  year 
the  maximum  authorlaed  appropriation 
under  the  Library  Services  Act  was  $7.8  mll- 
Uon or  about  2JS  peroent  of  the  national 
total. 

Although  this  trend  la  highly  encouraging, 
the  proportion  of  State  and  Federal  support 
for  publle  nbrarlee  does  not  yet  begin  to 
approach  levels  recognized  by  professional 
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le«d«n  «a  raqulrwl  for  kdaqukte  aervic*.  Am 
long  HPO  M  IMS  tha  suggMted  ratio  of 
library  support  mw:  00  percent  from  local 
units;  as  pareant  from  tha  Stataa.  and  15 
percent  ftoa  tbe  Vaderal  OoTemment.  In 
1901  a  ptaoktnent  State  librarian  recom- 
mended that  a  more  realistic  formula  would 
be  40  percent  loeal  funds,  40  percent  State. 
and  ao  pereent  Paderal.  It  u  intereatlng 
to  compare  tbls  with  a  recent  paper  on 
public  school  flnanre  wblcb  auggeaU  that,  "A 
scbool  rsTeoue  pattern  of  50  percent  from 
State  soureaa  39  percent  from  Federal  sourcea 
and  35  pereent  from  local  aourcea  would  be 
far  more  Vr^y^^  snd  equitable  tban  our 
preeent  pattern." 

It  may  well  be  tbat  there  Is  no  one  cor- 
rect formula  for  the  optimum  distribution 
of  library  support  among  the  various  levels 
of  government.  The  overwhelming  evidence 
from  pubUe  Ubrarlea  and  from  our  other 
educational  enterprlsee.  however,  does  ahow 
that  placing  over  00  percent  of  the  burden 
of  support  for  public  Ubrarlee  on  the  already 
struggling  local  community  Is  unfair  and 
unwise. 

As  we  consider  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  In  helping  to  define,  to  understand, 
and  to  aolve  the  problems  now  facing  our 
Ubrarlea,  It  la  of  value  to  note  that  the  very 
succeea  of  the  preeent  Library  Services  Act 
has  helped  to  reveal  the  serious  library  needs 
yet  to  be  met.  The  preeent  Library  Servlcec 
Act  was  daalcned  to  cope  with  only  a  small 
segment  of  the  total  library  situation.  The 
act  proTldaa  —Istsnce  only  to  public  11- 
brarlee,  and  then  only  to  thoee  public  li- 
braries which  are  located  Ln  rural  commu- 
nities. Providing  improved  servlcee  to  these 
reeldenta  was.  and  stUl  remains,  a  highly  Im- 
portant goal,  but  the  forces  of  change  do 
not  wait  until  present  problems  are  neatly 
solved. 

Legislation  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
grees  contains  two  new  and  much  needed 
revisions  of  the  preeent  program.  Flrat, 
benefits  beoooie  available  to  communltlee  of 
every  slue,  and  second,  funds  can  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  library  buildings  and  for 
site  acquisition. 

The  Inelualon  of  urban  areas  will  allow  li- 
brarians and  trustees  to  build  substantial 
programs  of  library  extension  and  Improve- 
ment on  the  more  developed  Ubrarlee  of  the 
larger  dtlea.  In  this  way.  Improved  library 
facllltlee  and  services  can  be  shared  by  all 
users  regardleas  of  their  place  of  residence. 
However,  the  problems  which  we  have  con- 
sidered— Incf eased  library  use.  rising  costs  of 
personnel  and  materials,  lack  of  enough 
books— cannot  be  solved  by  providing  assist- 
ance only  for  operating  expensee.  The  ability 
of  any  Ubrary  to  reepond  to  these  demands  Is 
directly  related  to  the  adequacy  of  Its  physi- 
cal plant.  Advanced  age.  lack  of  usable 
space,  nonftinetlonal  design,  and  expensive 
maintenance  are  the  typical  characteristics 
of  American  public  Ubrary  buUdlngs  today. 

Title  VI,  part  C.  of  the  comprehensive  edu- 
cation bill  would  authorlxe  the  appropriation 
of  tao  "'""f*"  for  public  Ubrary  construction. 
This  title  la  based  on  the  same  State  plan 
principle  which  has  proved  ao  aucceasful  un- 
der the  present  Library  Services  Act.  By  en- 
larging this  program  to  Include  all  areas  of 
the  country,  and  by  providing  assistance  for 
construction  costs  we  are  recognizing  the 
essential  unity  of  pubUc  library  needs. 

Other  parta  of  the  propoeal  are  addressed 
to  the  larger  tmlty  of  Ubrarlee  of  aU  kinds. 
One  of  tha  strongeet  featuree  of  John 
Humphrey's  report  on  Rhode  Island  Ubrarlee 
Is.  In  my  judgment,  his  emphasis  on  the 
need  t<x  Immediate  and  radical  Improve- 
ment within  each  type  of  Ubrary.  The  Im- 
portance attaelMd  to  Interllbrary  cooperation 
has  not  bean  exaggerated,  but  It  Is  ab- 
solutely vital  to  such  cooperation  that  the 
partners  ba  at  relatively  comparable  levels 
of  adequacy.  A  vigorous  public  Ubrary 
program,   operating   with   a    comprehensive 


book  collection  cannot  "cooperate"  with  a 
weak  or  nonexistent  school  library  prugram. 
It  can  only  act  as  an  unsatlafactory  aubatt- 
tute.  The  same  principle  will  hold  true 
whenever  academic,  special  or  other  libraries 
are  groesly  inadequate  to  the  demands  made 
upon  them.  The  various  proposala  affecting 
libraries  now  pending  before  Congress,  when 
taken  together,  represent  a  beginning  effort 
to  achieve  some  of  thla  basic  improvement 
In  library  facilities  and  aervlcea  There  are 
gapa  In  the  legUlallve  proposala  and  there 
are  strong  and  weak  polnta  In  particular 
bills,  but  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  moving 
In  the  right  direction 

By  stimulating  more  systematic  statewide 
planning;  by  fostering  greater  and  more 
rapid  Investment  in  public  and  academic 
library  facilities:  by  stimulating  additional 
State  and  local  effort,  and  by  providing  new 
opportunities  for  additional  professional 
training,  these  proposals  will  give  our  li- 
braries a  running  start  Into  the  difficult  but 
fascinating  years  ahead. 

Alert  and  InteUlgent  leadership  la  urgently 
required  from  every  librarian,  Ubrary  trustee, 
government  official,  and  citizen  concerned 
with  good  public  library  service  We  know 
the  magnitude  of  the  Job  ahead  and  the 
Importance  of  doing  It  well.  We  know  the 
atrengftha  and  weaknesses  of  our  own 
libraries.  Every  library  board  and  each  In- 
dividual trustee  should,  therefore,  come  to 
gripe  with  aome  basic  questions  now  con- 
fronting us.  What  productive  relationships 
can  be  established  with  our  neighboring 
public  libraries?  What  specific  forms  of 
cooperation  among  different  types  of  libraries 
will  help  Improve  the  services  of  each? 
What  Is  the  appropriate  role  of  our  large 
urban  and  academic  libraries  toward  the  ex- 
tension of  high  quality  service?  How  can  we 
work  toward  optimum  dlatrlbutlon  of  the 
reeponslblUty  for  Ubrary  support  among  the 
various  levels  of  government? 

It  Is  only  ss  we  lift  our  eyes  to  the  horlBon 
that  we  are  able  to  see  the  true  perspective 
of  our  dally  concerns.  Any  plan  we  make 
for  our  own  libraries  will  be  realistic  and 
effective  only  If  it  Is  based  on  a  clear  view 
of  the  relationships  between  e«u:h  Ubrary 
and  all  other  related  faculties  and  service 
throughout  the  State  and  region. 

In  considering  our  reeponslblUUes  as  pub- 
Uc library  trustees,  we  must  never  lose  sight 
of  the  constructive  role  which  the  library 
must  sssume  In  society.  In  today's  society 
a  major  area  of  concern  is  the  extension  of 
basic  American  rights  to  every  cltlxen  of  the 
Nation.  Ours  Is  a  leadership  task — to  pro- 
mote an  orderly  transition  In  a  period  of 
extraordinary  tension.  Freedom  of  acceee 
by  every  citizen  to  every  public  library  should 
be  the  goal  of  every  Ubrary  trustee. 

The  <:k>\incU  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation has  taken  a  bold  step  forward  In 
authorizing  the  conduct  of  a  study  of  accees 
to  libraries  throughout  the  Nation.  We  look 
forward  with  interest  to  the  report  of  this 
study  which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  coun- 
cU  of  the  association  next  week. 

I  might  add  that  Ln  addition  to  such  non- 
governmental action,  the  Congress  also  must 
face  Its  obligations  In  this  field  of  human 
relations,  and  legislation  In  the  area  Is  cur- 
rently under  consideration. 

You  all  know  of  my  deep  commitment  to 
the  Improvement  of  all  our  educational  agen- 
cies. You  know  of  my  belief  that  the  pub- 
Uc Ubrary  can  provide  needed  educational 
opportunities  to  every  citizen  If  we  work 
together  as  trustees,  if  we  build  effective 
patterns  of  cooperation,  if  we  strive  for 
higher  standards,  we  will  accomplish  our 
Ubrary  goals.  If  we  can  provide  library 
servlcee  of  conalatently  high  quality,  we  wUl 
be  making  a  significant  contribution  to  edu- 
cational excellence  In  the  United  States. 
The  stakes  In  our  efforts  are,  at  the  least,  the 
continued  freedom  and  enllghtecunent  of  in- 


dividual Americans.  The  stakes  may  also  be 
the  continued  vitality  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion and  the  survival  of  mankind  upon  thla 
earth.  In  either  case,  can  any  of  us  do  less 
than  our  very  beat  for  the  progress  of  our 
libraries? 


Addrcta  of  Confressman  James  H.  Mor- 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  Just  read  an  address 
recently  made  by  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
JnncY  Morrison,  l)efore  the  Fifth  Na- 
tional Association  of  Internal  Revenue 
Einployees  District  Conference  at  New 
Orleans. 

In  his  address  to  the  conference  dele- 
gates and  officials,  he  explained  his  en- 
thusiastic Interest  in  making  the  life  of 
a  Federal  employee  "more  realistic,  and 
on  a  basis  more  equal  and  more  com- 
parable to  private  enterprise." 

He  particularly  complimented  the  De- 
partinent  of  Internal  Revenue  for  its 
dedication  and  efficiency,  and  pointed 
out  that  it  actually  worked  "in  partner- 
ship with  the  taxpayers." 

Jimmy  Morrison's  coimnents  on  the 
IRS  and  other  Federal  employment 
branches  are  illuminating  and  concise. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  in- 
cluding his  address  which  appeared  in 
the  NAIRE  Bulletin  of  July  15.  1963: 
Address  bt  Conoressman  Jamxs  H.  Morbisoh, 
or  Louisiana 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  to 
many  conventions  and  meetings,  various 
Government  officials,  and  Government  em- 
ployee organizations,  but  I  don't  believe  I 
ever  had  the  privilege  before  of  speaking  at 
a  banquet  of  Internal  Revenue  employees. 
You  know,  to  me.  the  Internal  Revenue  Is. 
as  far  as  peacetime  La  concerned,  one  of  ths 
most,  if  not  the  most.  Important  Oovem- 
mental  agencies  and  departments.  Of  courss. 
it  Is  not  the  biggest  by  any  stretch  of  ths 
imagination.  The  Poet  Office  Is  much  bigger. 
But  I  don't  know  of  any  that  are  more  Im- 
portant than  ms,  and  I  don't  know  of  any 
that  are  as  Important.  Your  Department's 
accomplishments  have  been  amazing.  It  U 
doubtful  that  anyone  would  dare  to  say  that 
It  would  ever  be  as  efficient  and  successful 
and  as  amaslng  as  It  Is  today.  It  Is  hard  to 
realize  and  It  Is  hard  to  Iniaglne  and  It  U 
hard  to  even  think  that  you  people  could  be 
as  dedicated  and  as  able  and  work  to  the  end 
that  the  United  States  would  get  every  tax- 
payer In  this  great  Nation  of  ours  In  a  part- 
nership where  theee  taxpayers,  as  citizens  of 
this  great  Nation  of  ours,  would  not  only 
assess  themselves  of  the  tax,  and  the  basis  on 
which  they  assess  It,  write  out  all  the  papers, 
do  all  the  paperwork  and  at  the  same  time 
do  the  collection  work  and  the  giving  of  the 
money  to  the  D.S.  Treasurer  as  they  do.  In 
other  words,  actuaUy.  you're  In  partnership 
with  the  taxpayers.  They  do  your  work  un- 
der your  supervision.    TU  teU  you  thU,  being 


as  good  as  you  are,  and  I  think  you  are  tops, 
I  don't  know  of  any  people  In  any  line  of 
endeavor  whether  It  be  Government  work  or 
private  enterprise  anywhere  In  the  world  that 
are  more  dedicated,  more  efficient,  or  do  a 
btttcr  Job  than  your  Department  does.     But 
at  the  same  time,  as  dedicated  as  you  are 
and  with  the  degree  of  perfection  that  you 
have  reached,  you  could  never  even  hope,  pre- 
suming no  matter  how  many  people  were  put 
in  your  agency  to  do  the  paperwork  and  the 
actual  collecting  and  paying  out  that  the  tax- 
payer docs  under  your  guidance  and  super- 
vision, to  get  the  taxpayer  to  pay  that  money 
which  ho  doesn't  want  to  pay,  and  do  It  quite 
naturally.     It   is   Just  exactly   as  dlfflciUt,  I 
think,  as  the  supervision  that  teachers  have 
to  do  when  they  teach  yovir  children,  and  be- 
fore our  children,  they  taught  us.    Something 
Uiat  we  had  to  do,  but  at  the  same  time,  we 
dldn  t  want  to  do  It.    We  rebeUed  against  It, 
ajid  yet  we  ended  up  doing  It.     So  I  would 
6,iy  that  the  success  of  the  entire  basic  tax 
assessment   and    tax    collection    Is   the   very 
backbone  and  fundamental  basis  of  our  ex- 
istence as  a  free  nation,  because  by  far  the 
greatest  source,  single  and  otherwise,  of  our 
tax  revenue  comes  from  Income  taxes.    There 
la  an  old  saying  that  you  never  appreciate 
the  water  unUl  the  well  goes  dry.    And  maybe 
a  lot  of  people  never  apprecUte  what  you 
people  do  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment  unUl    they    visit   some    country   that 
doesn't  have  anywhere  near  the  efficiency,  the 
dedication,  and  the  perfection  that  you  have 
shown  over  the  years  so  masterfully. 

For  instance,  when  I  was  In  Prance  several 
years  ago.  I  saw  those  people  over  there  were 
victims  of  favoritism  In  tax  collection     No- 
body felt  that  It  was  their  duty  to  pay  taxes 
They    didn't    pay    the    taxes    because    they 
thought  that  it  was  their  duty  to  do  so  to 
keep   not   only   the   Government   going,  but 
guarantee  its  freedom.    They  did  everything 
they  could  as  an  excuse.    This  feUow  did  not 
pay  his  taxes,  or  that  fellow  didn't,  or  fa- 
voritism was  here  and  favoritism  was  there 
The  result  of  It  was  a  horrible  network  of 
chaos.    And  I  think  that  that  Is  one  of  the 
main  difBculUee  that  Prance  has  experienced 
over  the  years,  and  one  of  the  main  dUBcul- 
tles  that  brought  about  their  Government 
changing   so   much,  putting  thU  group  in 
that  group  out.  and  then  another  group  in' 
They  did  not  have  any  fair  system  in  collec-' 
tlon,  that  all-lmporunt  basic  fundamental 
of    freedom    and    democratic    government 
which  Is  the  fair  collection  of  taxes     Without 
♦Axes  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  defend  our- 
selves, we  couldn't  be  able  to  have  a  land  of 
the  free,  and  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  do  the 
things  that  this   great  Nation  of  ours  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  In  the  way  of  becom- 
ing   the    greatest    democracy    In    the    whole 
world.     The  working  out  of  the  democracy 
that  we  have  causes  these  other  nations  to 
look  to  our  leadership,  and  we  not  only  have 
to  lead  ourselves  In  the  cause  of  freedom 
but  we  must  lead  the  entire  free  world  and 
provide  the  hope  for  theee  nations  that  are 
not  now  free  but  hope  to  be  free  some  day. 
Your    work    isn't    glamorous,    your    work 
hasn't  built  up  glowing  headlines  In  the  pa- 
pers, saying  you  did  this  and  you  did  that 
Which  was  the  spectacular.    It's  Just  the  op- 
posit e.      It's    dreary,    and    many    times    It^ 
drxidgery,    but    I    will    tell    you    one   thing, 
m^ivbe  a  lot  of  people  Just  dont  realize  your 
dedication  and  the  very  fact  that  you  may 
not  necessarily  be  doing  the  thing  that  you 
might  want  to  be  doing.    But  you  have  cer- 
tainly mastered  this,  which  I  think  perhaps 
Is   the  best  definition  of  conquering  a  Jc»b. 
namely  that  It  is  not  necessarily  doing  that 
^•hlch  you  want  to  do  but  learning  to  like  to 
do  the   thing  that  you  must  do.     It  lent 
everybody  that  has  the  dedication  and  the 
determination  to  say,  •I  dont  care  what  any- 
'^y  says.  I  dont  care  what  they  think,  or 
what  they  may  not  think,  but  I  have  a  Job  to 
at)  and  I'm  going  to  do  it  to  the  best  of  my 
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ability."  If  It  were  not  for  your  dedication 
and  determination  you  couldn't  get  the  Job 
done  like  you  have  succeeded  In  getting  it 
done. 

You  know,  being  on  the  Civil  Service  and 
Port  Office  Committee  In  many  ways  is  a 
very  rewarding  and  a  very  wonderful,  I  think, 
position  to  have.  Many  Members  come  on 
and  seem  to  get  off  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Uaybe  they  dont  appreciate  the  challenge, 
maybe  it's  not  to  their  liking,  but  I'll  tell 
you  one  thing  that  I  believe  caused  me  to 
want  to  stay  there,  caused  me  to  have  the 
determination  that  I  had  to  do  a  Job  I 
thought  was  more  necessary  to  be  done  than 
perhaps  almost  any  Job  that  I  knew  of  at 
that  particular  time  in  Congress  where  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  It.  That  was  to 
make  work  in  the  Federal  Government  some- 
thing that  the  people  of  this  country  would 
look  to  and  respect  and  admire,  and  that 
would  at  the  same  time  make  our  young 
people  want  to  seek  Government  work. 

You  know,  there  was  a  time  not  so  many 
years  ago  that  people  would  say  by  Inference 
and  otherwise,  by  Jokes  of  various  enter- 
tainers, "Oh.  you  work  for  the  Govenunent," 
trying  to  give  the  impression  that  It  was  Just 
a  so-so  Job,  half  deadhead.  You  only  worked 
part  of  the  time;  you  didn't  get  the  Job 
done;  you  Just  got  paid;  they  always  had 
about  five  people  doing  one  person's  Job. 
rd  hear  people  say.  "Why  are  you  working 
for  the  Government?  Dont  waste  your  time, 
go  get  a  Job  in  private  enterprise.  Nobody's 
got  any  ambition,  ability,  or  anything  else 
with  the  Government."  That  used  to  make 
my  blood  boll.  Because  not  only  was  It  not 
true,  but  there  was  a  fundamental,  under- 
lying reason  for  that  and  that  was  mainly 
I  think,  the  fault  of  Congress. 

Am  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  take  my  fuU 
■hare   of    the   responsibility    and    I   further 
take  my  fuU  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
being  on   the   Post   Office   and   CivU  Service 
Committee.    So  I  used  to  wonder  and  think 
Why  do  they  say  that  about  our  Government 
employees?    Why,  why  should  that  happen? 
CMi,  the  answer  was  very  simple.     Congress 
had  Just  taken  the  Government  workers  for 
granted.     There  was  no  progress  as  far  as 
salary  Increases  were  concerned  comparable 
to  Jobs  in  private  industry;   there  were  no 
fringe  benefits  such  as  hospitalization,  group 
insurance,  such  as  Ufe  Insurance,  such   as 
benefits  that  you  would  get  In  a  comparable 
Job,  so  I  decided  that  as  best  as  I  could,  and 
I  had  a  high  position  on  the  committee  when 
I  flrrt  went  there,  and  I  am  vice  chairman 
of  It  today,  I  would  do  something  about  It 
And  I  did  Just  that.    I  have  been  in  the 
middle  of  every  Government  employee  sal- 
ary raise  that  we've  had.     I've  been  abused, 
I've  been  told  that  I  wasnt  for  economy  in 
Government.     Of  course  I  had  a  quick  an- 
swer to  that.     I  said  no  Member  of  Congress 
necessarily   had   a  monopoly  on  patriotism 
or  on  economy  in  Government,  that  I  was 
Just  as  patriotic  and  Just  as  economy-minded 
as  any  Congressman  and  I  wouldnt  bow  to 
anyone  on  this.     However,  Fve  taken  the  po- 
siUon  that  I  wasnt  going  to  economize  by 
taking   off   the   skin    of    the    backs    of    the 
Federal  employees  nor  was  I  going  to  stick 
my  head  In  the  sand  Uke  an  ostrich  and  say 
that  they  werent  enUtled  to  the  fringe  bene- 
fits that  they  could  get  in  comparable  Jobs 
in  private  enterprise. 

You  know,  you  have  no  basis  for  collective 
bargaining.  You  have  to  depend  on  fellows 
like  myself  in  Congress  when  you  get  a 
■alary  raise.  And  that  Is  one  reason  why 
your  organization  Is  so  Important  and  why 
I  cant  help  but  be  so  greatly  Impressed  with 
your  organization  and  the  very  fact  that 
you've  had  this  regional  get-together  here 
and  are  having  them  all  over  the  United 
States.  That  Is  the  very  fundamental  basis 
of  having  your  wants  and  desires  given  to 
the  Members  of  Congress.  As  an  individual 
you   may  have   your   fragrance  lost   In    the 


desert  air  and  be  gone  forever,  but  as  an 
organization  yotir  voice  Lb  powerful  and 
clearly  heard  and  understood. 

You   have   some    very   distinguished    and 
able  people  in  the  leadership  of  your  organi- 
zation and  I  think  you  should  be  congratu- 
lated on  your  choice.     I've  heard  this  gentle- 
man on   my   right,   Mr.   Brady,   the  person 
that  Introduced  me,  testify  before  our  com- 
mittee and  he  did  a  magnificent  Job.     And 
ni  tell  you  this,  that  that  is  the  way  you 
need  to  teU  what  your  agency  wants  and 
needs,  not  as  an  Individual,  but  as  an  or- 
ganization.    One    individual    in    an    agency 
may  come  up  and  say  we  want  this,  another 
one    may    say    Just    the    opposite.     So    one 
person  offsets  the  other  one  and  you've  got- 
ten nowhere.     But  when  one  of  your  officials 
comes  up  and  says  I  speak  for  this  organiza- 
tion and  here  is  what  we  think  we  are  en- 
titled to,  here  is  our  problem,  here  is  the 
way  we  feel,  here  is  what  we  think  we  are 
entitled  to,  here  is  what  we  need  and  want, 
that  is  the  difference  between  success  and 
faUure.     I  can  remember  the  ASC,  Agricul- 
ture StabUlzatlon  Administration,  which  has 
a  very  responsible  Job  and  gives  out  mlUlons 
of  dollars  In  soU  bank  programs  throughout 
the    United    States.     Its    employees    werent 
organized.     One  or  two  of  them  would  come 
before  the  committee  and  it  was  Just  like 
speaking  out  in   the   middle   of  the  desert 
as  far  as  any  influence  was  concerned.     But 
they  got  organized  aU  over  the  United  States, 
every   one  of  them,   and   even   though   the 
Agriculture    Department    said,    "Well,    even 
though  the  Federal  Government  pays  them, 
we  dont   necessarily  gay  that  they  should 
be  taken  in  f or  aU  the  fringe  benefits  of  the 
Federal   employees."     WeU,   they  organised, 
they  came  before  our  committee,  and  they 
made  a  good  case.     Our  committee  thou^t 
that,  the  vast  majority  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  passed  their  bill,  and   the 
President   signed    it.     But   that   biU    would 
never  have  been  passed  had  they  not  been 
organized. 

In  past  years,  in  some  six  or  seven  salary 
Increases  that  you've  received  I've  been  tn 
the  middle  of  every  one  of  those  fights.  Oh 
they've  said.  "WeU.  MoeaiaoWa  a  profentonal 
biU  introducer."  They  run  out  of  things  to 
criticize  me  about  when  I  take  up  for  the 
Federal  employees.  And  then  they'U  get  out 
and  say,  "WeU,  this  agency  and  that  agency, 
they  have  Just  too  many  people  in  them  and 
they're  not  efficient  and  all  that."  Just  any- 
thing to  throw  a  roadblock  in  to  say,  "Well, 
and  they  would  be  working  for  peanuts." 

And  I  remember  one  Congressman  accusing 
me  of  going  overboard  for  Federal  employees 
and  another  Congreecman  who  was  dean  of 
his  State's  delegaUon  said,  "WeU,  I'U  tell  you 
one  thing,  you  may  call  MoaaisoN  a  profes- 
sional bUl  introducer  but  as  far  as  the  Gov- 
ernment employees  are  concerned  they  ought 
to  thank  God  that  they've  got  Jikmt  Moa- 
RisoN  that  does  introduce  those  bills  because 
if  they  didn't  have  him  they  wouldn't  have 
gotten  as  many  pay  raises  as  they  did  get, 
and  they  would  be  working  for  peanuts." 

You  know.  I  remember  when  we  had  the 
Cordiner  report.     Cordlner  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  General  Electric  and  had  some 
of  the  smartest  brains  In  the  world  on  his 
conunlttee.     He  got  out  a  report  that  the 
average  Government  employee,  and  this  was 
some  7  years  ago,  was  20  percent  behind  the 
employees  In  comparable  private  enterprise. 
Why  should  tbat  be?    WeU,  tliat's  what  used 
to  bum  me  up.    I  say  this,  that  if  a  person 
Is  working  for  the  Federal  Government,  and 
that  is  the  biggest   business  in  the   world, 
2>4   million  people,  why  shouldn't  they   be 
paid  a  fair  and  Just  salary  with  all  the  fringe 
benefits  comparable  to  private  enterprise,  if 
you  want  to  get  the  best  people  that  are 
necessary  to  get  the  Job  done.    That  has  been 
my  creed  and  will  always  be  my  creed  as  long 
as  I  am  In  Congress  and  on  the  Post  OOee 
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&nd  CItU  SmttIc*  Committee,  and  that  U  as 
It  ahould  be,  I  think.  We  can  look  back 
a  few  yean  and  a  penon  eltber  had  to  be  a 
pftuper  or  a  millionaire  to  go  to  the  hospital. 
Federal  employwe  then  had  no  hospitaliza- 
tion lna\iranee  and  I  aaked  what's  the  differ- 
ence between  a  group  hospitalisation  insiir- 
ance  policy  for  goremmental  employees  num- 
bering 2Vt  mllHon  or  a  group  policy  for 
General  Beetrlo  or  General  Motors?  None, 
they  are  Just  another  group,  so  to  speak.  One 
Is  Just  larger  than  the  other,  but  we 
shouldn't  put  a  penalty  on  Government  em- 
ployees because  there  are  more  OoTernment 
employees  than  there  are  workers  at  General 
Blectrlc.  Yet.  when  we  first  brought  that  up. 
there  was  a  cry  and  they  came  to  me.  these 
private  Insurance  companies,  and  said.  "If 
you  put  In  this  hoepltallzatlon  plan.  why. 
we  win  go  out  of  buslnees.  You  are  against 
private  enterprise." 

I  said.  "No,  we're  not  against  private  en- 
terprise. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  want  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  handle  this  If  they  want 
to." 

So  the  first  time  we  failed.  The  next  time 
we  came  back  we  worked  and  we  struggled 
and  finally  we  got  a  hospitalization  bill 
through  and  It  Is  a  good  one.  Today,  there 
are  some  10  of  them  that  are  taking  care  of 
the  2yg  million  Federal  employees.  Theee 
private  Insurano*  companies  are  making 
more  money  and  sslllng  more  Insurance  to- 
day, and.  If  anything,  they  benefited  by  your 
group  hospltallaatlon  Insurance  policies  be- 
cause they  have  brought  It  home  to  many 
people  that  dldnt  have  It. 

That  Is  a  benefit  that  hasn't  cost  anybody 
as  far  as  the  taxpayer  Is  concerned.  It  hasn't 
cost  them  any  money.  You  pay  for  your 
own  Insurance,  but  somebody  had  to  get 
criticised  for  doing  It.  Well,  the  "water  Is 
under  the  bridge."  You  got  the  hospitaliza- 
tion Insurance  and  I  am  still  In  Congress. 

The  same  thing  happened  with  your  life 
Insxirance.  ICaay  people  are  working  for  the 
Government  who  can't  pass  a  physical  ex- 
amination. ICany  of  them  are  In  the  age 
bracket  where  Ufe  Insurance  would  be  pro- 
hibitive, but  they  need  it  more  than  any- 
body else.  Well,  the  same  cry  went  out  when 
we  tried  to  get  a  group  life  insurance  policy 
for  all  Government  people.     It  didn't  hurt 


the  private  Insurance  compBinlea  They  are 
selling  more  Insurance  today  than  they  ever 
have  before,  but  look  what  It  has  done  In  the 
way  of  giving  security  to  the  Federal  em- 
ployee. 

I  say  that  It  Isn't  perfect,  but  we  certainly 
have  got  a  wonderful  start.  I  will  tell  you 
this,  I  certainly  look  forward  to  taking  that 
group  life  Insurance  policy  and  correcting 
many  Inequities  in  It  and  many  of  the  things 
that  could  be  Improved  In  it,  and  I  think 
that  Is  something  that  will  develop  In  the 
future  for  the  benefit  of  every  Federal  em- 
ployee. 

I  might  also  state  that  either  this  next 
week  or  the  following  week,  the  perm.anent 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service,  of  which  I 
happen  to  be  chairman  Is  to  take  up  a  lot  of 
retirement  problems  and  we  are  goln^  to  go 
Into  that  very  closely  There  Is  one  feature 
of  It  that  I  am  svire  you  are  Interested  In  and 
that  Is  the  30-year  optional  retirement  In 
the  military  service,  you  get  retirement  at 
the  end  of  20  years.  There  are  some  who  say 
that  you  should  be  able  to  retire  at  55  with 
30  years,  some  say  Just  30  years,  and  some  say 
that  particularly  In  the  Internal  Revenue 
many,  after  30  years  and  regardless  uf  age  are 
so  burned  out — like  this  gentleman  said, 
"burned  out  before  then  '  Others  say  they 
are  Just  getting  good  after  30  years  of  work 
and  so  they  might  want  to  stay  with  the 
Government  a  little  longer  Frankly.  I  feel 
like  you  might  say  that  we  could  work  out 
something  that  won't  be  mandatory  but  that 
will  be  optional  and  will  please,  I  am  sure, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  employees  of  this 
great  Nation  of  ours. 

Today.  I  think,  the  feeling  toward  Gov- 
ernment employees  Is  much  improved  over 
what  it  was  10  years  ago  or  20  years  ago,  when 
I  first  went  to  Congress.  I  see  students  today 
who  are  coming  out  of  colleges  and  they 
write  me  letters  about  going  Into  the  Fed- 
eral Government  They  never  did  that  be- 
fore I  think  people  today  are  awakening 
to  the  fact  of  how  Important  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  and  I  think  the 
people  In  the  Federal  employment  by  the 
same  token  have  a  greater  respect  for  them- 
selves and  their  Jobs.  The  main  reason  Is 
that  they  now  have  many  of  the  fringe  bene- 
fits  they   would   have   In   private   enterprise 


So  I  think  we  are  entering  Into  a  period 
where  you  can  say  that  If  you  are  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government  you  can 
be  proud  of  It,  You  can  have  self-respect 
and  you  can  have  devotion  and  dedication  to 
your  work.  The  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  that  represent  the  people 
of  America  have  the  respect  that  they  should 
have  for  you  by  having  provided  for  you  the 
fringe  benefits  and  the  salary  Increases  and 
the  retirement  Improvements  that  you  are 
entitled  to. 

I  think  we  have  accomplished  a  lot  It 
hasn't  come  as  quickly  as  I  would  have  liked 
fur  It  to  come  and  stime  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  have  liked  for  It  to 
Clime,  but  we  have  come  a  long  way  So  I 
say  to  you.  let  me  be  one  of  those  to  tell  you 
that  whatever  I  have  done,  whatever  part  I 
have  played  In  making  your  life  as  a  Federal 
employee  better,  making  It  more  realistic, 
making  it  on  a  basis  more  equal  and  more 
comparable  to  private  enterprise.  It  has  been 
a  great  privilege  to  work  for  you.  What  I 
have  done,  I  am  proud  of.  I  am  not  only 
very  happy  about  the  past,  but  I  look  to  the 
fvuure    with    more    hope   and    optimism. 

From  all  Indications,  It  may  be  that  the 
got»d  people  of  the  Sixth  District,  which  In- 
cidentally la  the  best  congressional  district 
In  the  whole  wide  world,  will  see  fit  to  reelect 
me  to  Congress  Maybe  It  will  be  my  good 
fortune  to  be  chairman  of  the  committee  In 
the  foreseeable  future.  The  chairman  has 
already  stated  on  several  occasions  that  this 
might  be  his  last  term,  that  he  Is  considering 
voluntary  retirement  As  to  what  happens 
after  this  term,  your  guess  Is  as  good  or 
better  than  mine,  but  I  believe  that  with  the 
opportunity  I  might  have  as  chairman  of 
the  House  committee  many  of  these  things 
that  will  be  for  the  further  Improvement  of 
the  Federal  employees  of  this  great  Nation  of 
ours,  may  yet  come 

Anyhow,  that  Is  the  way  I  look  forward 
to  what  I  think  and  hope  will  happen  In  the 
future  So  I  say  to  you.  to  your  wonderful 
organization,  to  you  distinguished  offlclals. 
let  me  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
opportunity  I  have  had  of  being  able  to  be 
here  with  you,  being  able  to  be  a  part  of  your 
great  convention  I  want  yuu  to  know  that 
I  stand  ready  to  help  you  and  your  great 
organization  at  all  times 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  7,  1963 

The  Hoiue  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain, Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Isaiah  41:  IS:  For  I  the  Lord  thy  God 
loiU  hold  tht  Tight  hand,  saying  unto 
thee.  Fear  not;  J  vrtU  help  thee. 

Almighty  Ood.  our  help  In  ages  past 
and  our  hope  for  years  to  come,  Thou 
alone  canst  guide  and  sustain  us  In  these 
days  when  nation*  seem  to  find  it  so  dif- 
ficult to  live  together  in  peace  and  good 
will. 

Orant  that  the  time  may  speedily  come 
when  humanity  shall  know  how  to  con- 
quer the  tensions  and  discords  in  the  hu- 
man heart  and  shall  seek  to  call  forth 
those  nobler  InaClncts  and  release  their 
hidden  splendor. 

May  we  never  be  primarily  interested 
and  concerned  in  discovering  the 
secret  energies  contained  in  the  earth 
and  soil  and  concealed  in  the  sky,  but 
show  us  how  we  may  assist  mani^lnd  in 
gaining  wladom  to  master  its  emotions 
and  control  its  baser  passions. 


Ood  forbid  that  any  of  the  countries 
should  ever  again  be  turned  into  battle- 
fields and  its  cities  and  hillsides  be 
ground  into  dust  and  ashes  by  human 
rage  and  violence. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name      Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J  Res.  334  Joint  resolution  extending 
an  Invitation  to  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  hold  the  1968  winter  Olympic 
games  In  the  United  States 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
In  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
Is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJl  5W8  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,   to   increase   the  rates   of  basic 


pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services, 
and  for   other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

U  812  An  act  to  provide  for  the  release 
of  restrictions  and  reservations  on  certain 
real  property  heretofore  conveyed  to  the 
State  of  Arkansas  by  the  United  States  of 
America; 

S  1067  An  act  to  promote  the  cause  of 
criminal  Justice  by  providing  for  the  rep- 
resentation of  defendants  who  are  financially 
unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  defense  In 
criminal  cases  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States; 

S  J  Res  33  Joint  resolution  granting  con- 
sent for  an  extension  of  4  years  of  the  In- 
terstate Compact  To  Conserve  Oil  and  Gas; 
and 

SJ  Res  72  Joint  resolution  favoring  the 
holding  of  the  Olympic  games  In  America  in 
1068 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  had  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the 
Joint  select  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  as  provided  for  in  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 5.  1939,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  certain  records  of 
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the  U.S.  Government."  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  executive  papers  referred  to  in 
the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  numbered  64-2. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  O'CLOCK  KM., 
AUGUST   8,    1963 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11  o'clock  tomorrow.  August  8,  1963. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  OlEla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 
Mr.  AYRES.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  contrary  to 
the  reference  made  yesterday  that  some 
Members  of  Congress  are  phonies.  I  dis- 
agree. To  imply  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  phonies  is  an  insult  to  the  elec- 
torate who.  by  their  votes,  sent  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  here.  However,  it  was 
interesting  to  note  the  large  number  of 
our  Members  with  sizable  Negro  constit- 
uencies who  came  to  the  crowded  well 
and  qualified  to  vote  their  conscience. 
Yesterday  was  a  sad  day  for  civil  rights 
legislation  Insofar  as  getting  Jobs  for  the 
minorities  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  I  know  what  \s 
best  for  the  Negro  when  the  five  dis- 
tinguished Negro  Members  of  this  body 
are  so  evenly  divided  on  this  issue?  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Powkll] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Nix]  voted  for  the  antidiscrimina- 
tion amendment.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  HawkinsI  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dawson] 
voted  against  the  amendment,  and  my 
frleixl,  the  gentleman  from  Mirhigftn 
[Mr.  DiGGsl  voted  present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  am  to  advise  the 
Negro  leadership  of  this  countay  this 
afternoon  as  to  my  position  on  civil 
rights  legislation.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  is  the  real  position  of  the  Negroes 
on  antidiscrimination  legislation. 


PREEEKDM  TO  BROADCAST 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  radio  and 
tclevi.sion  broadcasters  should  be  pro- 
tected and  encouraged  in  their  con- 
stitutional right  of  free  speech.  The 
right  of  broadcasters  to  editorialize  is  a 
basic,  fundamental,  and  essential  free- 
dom guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  I 
have  been  shocked  and  alarmed  at  pro- 
posals and  regulatory  practices  that 
would    drive    editorials    from    the    air- 


Ways.  This  is  a  Fascist  concept  to  in- 
timidate those  who  do  not  agree  and  is 
a  threat  to  all  free  speech.  Sinister  sug- 
gestions have  been  proposed  that  broad- 
casters be  completely  controlled  by  a 
powerful,  growing,  centralized  Federal 
autocracy — sinister  suggestions  from 
those  who  would  not  dare  propose  book 
burning  or  censorship  of  editorials  in 
periodicals  and  newspapers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege  of  editorializing.  This 
is  their  prerogative  and  Is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  choice.  However. 
I  strongly  feel  that  those  who  desire  to 
editorialize  should  not  be  harassed,  in- 
timidated or  censored  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  times  past  we  all  know 
that  broadcasters  have  been  discrimi- 
nated against  in  their  access  to  the  news. 
We  can  recall  times  when  they  have 
been  treated  as  an  xmwanted  stepchild 
here  in  this  very  Capitol.  We  have  all 
been  guilty  of  rushing  to  the  great 
metropolitan  press  or  to  our  favorite  cor- 
respondents with  our  choicest  news 
items.  Radio  and  television  broad- 
casters have  very  definitely  been  the  vic- 
tims of  discrimination  in  the  news.  It  is 
high  time  that  this  Congress  makes  sure 
that  the  right  to  editorialize  be  defended 
and  maintained.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  single 
sentence  in  the  Constitution  means  more 
to  me  than  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
the  press."  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  our  duty, 
as  Members  of  the  Congress,  to  see  that 
no  regulatory  agency  or  bureaucrat 
abridges  this  sacred  right  in  the  field  of 
broadcasting. 


day,  by  a  Member  from  California,  not 
Mr.  Powell, 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  Eissumed  he  was  talking 
about  Mr.  Powell.  I  am  concerned  with 
what  Mr.  Powell  said. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  While  we  are  talking 
about  phonies  here,  and  with  reference 
to  the  talk  yesterday  about  how  some  of 
us  were  trying  to  defeat  the  bill,  to  my 
mind  it  Is  significant  that  the  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote 
of377to21.  In  other  words,  there  was 
substantial  support  for  the  bill;  there 
was  all  the  time.  It  was  obvious  to  any- 
one who  wanted  to  look  and  see  that  the 
bill  was  going  to  pass  with  or  without 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man has  used  up  most  of  my  time,  but 
I  have  Just  this  one  comment.  The 
gentleman  put  his  own  side  on  the  spot 
until  they  could  not  do  much  else,  and 
there  was  not  much  reason  for  a  coalition 
after  we  beat  the  amendment. 


CHARGE  OF  "PHONIES" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard 
what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Atrxs]  had  to  say  about  the  comments 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell]  about  phonies.  I  was  here  on 
the  floor  and  listened  to  Mr.  Powell 
carefully  and  might  have  had  his  words 
taken  down;  but  because  I  listened  care- 
fully I  did  not.  I  want  to  read  to  you 
what  Mr.  Powell  said;  and  I  am  reading 
verbatim  from  page  14293.    He  said: 

There  are  phonies  on  both  sides  of  this 
aisle.  We  all  know  that.  I  have  been  here 
20  years. 

That  is  what  Mr.  Powell  said. 
Mr.  HALLECK.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres]  is  not  on  the  floor 

Mr.  HAYS.    Yes.  he  is. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  am  sorry;  I  took  a 
quick  look  and  did  not  see  him.  But  I 
would  like  to  say  this.  There  was  a  very 
definite  reference  to  phonies  by  one  of 
ttie  speakers  on  the  amendment  yester- 


ATTITUDE  OF  CERTAIN  MEMBERS 
ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  Hotise  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ayres],  referred  to  five  distinguished 
Members  of  this  House  and  their  actions 
on  this  floor.  I  personally  believe  very 
devoutly,  and  I  am  siu-e  that  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  [Mr.  AyresI  would 
agree  with  me,  that  these  five  gentle- 
men are  devoted  advocates  of  civil 
rights  legislation  in  this  country. 

A  number  of  us  had  a  difference  of 
ophiion  on  the  result  of  the  so-called 
Powell  amendment  with  reference  to  the 
bill  we  had  up  yesterday.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  further  to  make  a  comment 
with  reference  to  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  California  [Mr.  Hawk- 
ins] because  of  a  reference  that  was 
made  to  his  lack  of  legislative  knowledge 
on  yesterday.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
Mr.  Hawkins,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of 
the  most  able  and  experienced  legislators 
in  this  House,  having  devoted  30  years 
to  the  legislative  processes  of  govern- 
ment, having  been  an  outstanding  legis- 
lator and  a  senior  legislator  and  leader 
in  the  California  State  Legislature.  He 
was  a  distinguished  member  of  that  body 
and  is  a  dlstingiiished  Member  of  this 
body.  I  commend  him  on  his  courageous 
stand  of  yesterday. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  477  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reeolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  at  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  ctf  the  bUl  (HH. 
7824)    to   continue,   for    the   period    ending 
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MoTemter  M.  IMS.  ttie  existing  temporary 
IiiLiu— 0  tn  tik*  paMio  debt  tlmlt  aet  forth 
in  MCtloa  21  ot  th»  Saoond  Utwrty  Bond 
JUst.  and  an  pelBft*  ct  order  ac»lact  aald 
MU  19  hwby  walwd.  After  fenena  debat*. 
which  abaU  be  ecwilnwl  to  the  bin  and  oon- 
ttnn*  not  to  eaMed  Sow  hoon.  to  be  eqiiaaiy 
dlTrted  and  ooatevltad  by  the  ebalriBan  and 
ranklnc  aalnarttf  —  atiw  of  the  Onmmtttee 
on  Wafi  and  M— ni.  the  blU  aball  be  oon- 
■Idered  ae  haTtac  bMn  read  for  amendment. 
No  amendment  flhaZI  be  In  order  to  aald  bUl 
except  amendmeate  oCered  by  direction  at 
the  Oommlttee  on  Wayi  and  Means.  Amend - 
mente  offered  b^  dlreetkxi  ot  the  Committee 
on  Way*  and  liMne  may  be  offered  to  the 
btll  at  the  oonetaalon  of  the  gr«Q«rai  debate, 
but  Mkld  asMiutaMBtB  ahaJl  not  be  subject 
to  amendment.  At  the  oondualon  of  the 
cooaldenUion  ot  tbm  bill  for  amendment, 
the  CoamilttM  abaU  Use  and  report  the  biU 
to  the  House  with  stach  amendments  as  may 
have  bean  adoptad.  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  consldMred  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  finsJ  passage 
without  tnterrenlnf  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recominlt. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
^enUemmn  fnm  Oiilo  [Mr.  Brown]  39 
minutes,  and,  pwKtlng  that.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  cooaume. 

Mr.  Speakar.  Bouae  ReeoluUon  477 
makes  in  ordear  the  conskleratk>n  of  HH. 
7824.  a  bin  to  extend  until  November  30 
the  pre«!nt  debt  eeUiiv  of  $309  billion. 
It  provides  for  4  hours  of  general  debate, 
and  Is  a  closed  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  the 
resolution  would  be  adopted  and  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  might  be 
able  to  proceed  to  debate  the  Issue. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohla  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
and  ask  unanimous  ciHisent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker,  as 
the  gentleman  fnmi  California  I  Mr. 
SisKl  has  explained,  this  resolution 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  H  Jl. 
7824.  a  bill  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  under  a  closed  or  gag  rule,  a 
bill  which  would  conilnue  until  midnight 
November  30,  1963,  the  present  national 
debt  limit  of  $300  billion.  Under  this 
rule  no  amendmeDt  may  be  offered  to  or 
considered,  except  those  oCTered  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
only  one  motH<>"  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions can  be  offered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CMilo.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  pro- 
pose to  speak  extensively  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  know 
how  extensively  I  shall  speak,  but  I  wish 
to  speak,  if  I  may,  for  a  few  minutes  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  withhold  that,  because  I  am 
not  sure  that  what  I  may  say  will  have 
any  particular  influence  on  what  is  done 
in  adopting  this  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  found  that  the 
gentleman's  words  arc  more  often  than 


not  important  to  the  House.  If  the  gen- 
tleman is  going  to  speak  extensively.  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  more  Members 
here  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohla    That  Is  up  to 
the  gentleman. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  or  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Ls  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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Aithbrook 

Orabowaki 

Powell 

B&rlns 

anffln 

Riven.  Alaska 

Battln 

Hartliag 

Sctoenek 

Belcher 

HsRly 

Shelley 

Bistnlk 

H«b«rt 

Bhepiwxd 

Brown,  Calif. 

Henderson 

Slkee 

BuclUey 

Johanoen 

Smith,  Va. 

Colmer 

Jooes.  Ala. 

Teacue.  Tex. 

Cramer 

Jonas.  Mo. 

Trimble 

Dswsoa 

Karth 

Van  P«lt 

Kelly 

Whsrton 

Disss 

KUbum 

WlUlama 

Kllsvorth 

Knox 

WllUs 

ETyloa 

Martin.  Mass. 

WU.'vin.  Bob 

Fisher 

Miller.  Calif. 

Wll.son. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

MlUer.  N  T 

Charlee  H. 

Fuqu* 

O  Hrten.  ni 

WInatead 

Gary 

PUcher 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  381 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  was  saying  at  the  time  the  point  of 
order  was  made  and  the  call  of  the  House 
ordered.  House  Resolution  477  makes  in 
order  the  consideration  of  H  R.  7824, 
under  a  closed  or  a  gag  rule  wixich  pro- 
hibits and  prevents  the  offering  of  any 
amendment  to  the  bill  except  those  that 
may  t>e  offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  rule, 
however,  does  provide  for  the  offering 
and  consideration  of  one  motion  to  re- 
commit, either  with  or  without 
Instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  USL  7824  l.s  a  very  simple 
and  a  very  easily  uiKlerstood  bill,  yet 
it  is  a  very,  very  important  measure  be- 
cause it  would  extend  from  midnight 
August  31,  at  wliich  time  the  present 
temporary  national  debt  ceilinK  of  $309 
billion  as  provided  by  present  law  would 
otherwise  die.  until  midnight  November 

30,  1963.  In  other  word.s,  it  would  con- 
tinue the  present  $309  billion  temporary 
debt  limit  until  midnight  November  30. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  motion 
to  recommit  which  will  be  offered  from 
this  side  of  the  center  ai.sle  will  provide 
the  present  law  be  amended  so  as  to  fix 
the  national  debt  ceiling,  temporarily, 
at  $307  billion  until  midnight  October 

31,  on  the  theory  and  belief  of  the  minor- 
ity members  of  the  Committee  on  Wajs 
and  Means  that  the  Federal  Treasury 
can  live  withm  that  debt  ceiling,  or  $307 
billion,  until  midnight  October  31.  with- 


out difficulty,  and  that  such  a  lower  debt 
ceiling  would  act  as  a  brake,  restriction, 
or  limitation  on  Government  spending 
and  greater  deficit  financing. 

The  national  debt  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, according  to  the  records  I  have, 
which  I  believe  are  accurate,  as  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  is  $305  billion,  of  which  $5 
billion  is  in  the  form  of  a  cash  balance. 
It  is  agreed,  generally.  I  believe,  even 
by  Treasury  ofDcials,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  carry  that  heavy  a  cash  balance 
in  the  Treasury,  that  is  $5  billion,  but 
that  perhaps  In  order  to  be  safe  In 
Government  op>erations  a  cash  balance 
of  somewhere  around  $2  billion  to  $3  bil- 
lion should  be  carried  at  all  times,  and 
therefore  It  would  be  possible  to  easily 
live  with  a  debt  limit  of  $307  billion  until 
October  31  without  any  other  increase, 
such  as  is  proposed,  to  $309  billion  or 
to  continue  it  at  that  much,  providing 
the  Federal  Government  will  hold  down 
its  expenditures,  and  not  increase  them 
above  those  to  be  expected  within  the 
next  60  to  90  days. 

So  here  we  go  again.  It  was  not  long 
ago  that  I  stood  in  the  well  of  this  House, 
and  others  stood  with  me,  to  point  out 
that  if  we  increased  our  national  debt 
ceiling,  as  requested,  that  it  would  not  be 
long  before  the  Treasury  and  the  admin- 
istration would  be  before  us  requesting 
another  increase  in  the  debt  limit.  They 
Rot  increases  last  May  and  June;  the 
last  became  effective,  of  course,  on  the 
first  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  July  1.  Part 
of  it  became  effective  before  that  date, 
as  you  know.  But  the  bcdance.  up  to 
$309  billion,  became  effective  after  mid- 
night June  30.  We  have  time  after 
time  increased  the  debt  limit  because  we 
have  (ailed,  or  have  refused,  to  limit 
Federal  spending,  or  to  limit  the  amount 
the  Federal  Government  can  go  out  and 
borrow  to  meet  deficits. 

This  House  has  finally  become  alarmed, 
as  has  the  country  generally,  over  the 
situation  tlmt  confronts  us  of  continu- 
ously and  continually  having  the  Federal 
Treasury  come  in  and  ask  for  increases 
in  the  national  debt  limit,  and  for  au- 
thority to  borrow  more  and  more  money 
to  cover  deficit  financing,  once  or  twice 
every  year,  so  that  on  the  last  vote  we 
had  on  this  subject,  if  I  am  correct  in  my 
memory,  the  debt  limit  was  raised  by  a 
vote  or  a  margin  of  only  five  votes  in  this 
House.  In  other  words,  we  were  that 
close  to  saying  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 
"No.  you  cannot  continue  to  come  to  the 
ConRress,  or  to  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives at  least,  to  go  alons  with  you  in 
increasing  the  national  debt  so  you  can 
KO  out  and  borrow  more  and  more  money 
to  spend."  Now  it  is  true,  and  I  am 
happy  to  admit  it  and  to  agree  to  it, 
that  we  did  have  on  June  30,  at  the  close 
of  the  pa.st  fiscal  year,  a  smaller  budget 
deficit  than  was  predicted  the  first  of  the 
year  by  the  President,  the  Treasure-,  and 
by  other  fiscal  authorities. 

And.  for  two  reasons:  One  was  because 
there  had  been  a  pickup  in  earnings  and 
profits,  so  the  tax  income  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  a  little  higher  than 
had  been  expected. 

The  other  is  because  the  Congress  had 
not  appropriated  for.  or  had  not  author- 
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i:.^ed,  greater  expenditures.  And,  let  me 
bo  fair  about  it:  The  departments  have 
not  been  able  to  spend  all  the  money 
which  has  been  appropriated,  or  author- 
ized, quite  as  rapidly  as  expected. 
Therefore,  the  outflow  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  has  not  been  quite  as  high  as 
expected,  so  the  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year 
was.  I  believe.  $6.2  billion  and  not  the 
$8  billion  or  $9  billion  that  had  originally 
been  predicted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  about  the  future? 
Why  is  it  now.  despite  the  good  fortune 
that  we  have  had.  that  we  have  to  In- 
crease this  debt  limit  at  this  time?  Why 
are  they  saying,  "Hold  the  debt  limit  at 
$309  billion,  although  we  can  get  by  on 
$307  billion? ' 

The  minority  will  ask  for  a  debt  limit 
of  $307  billion— not  increase  it  or  hold  it 
at  $309  billion,  the  present  figure,  as  re- 
quested. Why  does  the  Treasury  say 
"We  can  get  by  until  midnight.  Novem- 
ber 30." 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  did  the  Treasury 
say  that?  Because  they  know  that  the 
income  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
latter  part  of  this  year  will  drop  off  and 
expenditures  will  Increase,  especially  if 
the  appropriations  before  Congress  have 
been  voted  and  finally  enacted  into  law 
and  are  made  available  for  spending  by 
the  administration.  And,  for  another 
reason.  Of  course,  such  action  means 
they  will  have  to  ask.  just  because  of 
those  circumstances,  for  an  increase  in 
the  national  debt  limit  next  November, 
to  be  effective  on  December  1.  But  there 
is  another  reason  behind  this  maneuver 
and  I  think  we  might  as  well  bring  it  out 
and  put  it  on  the  table  here  for  every- 
body to  see  and  to  imderstand. 

That  is.  within  a  week  or  two  we  will 
have  before  us  the  administration's  tax 
reduction  bill,  a  bill  designed  to  cut  Fed- 
eral taxes.  If  we  cut  Federal  taxes,  while 
the  cut  will  not  become  effective  imtU 
January,  it  will  not  be  long  thereafter 
until  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  become  less,  because  the  tax 
take  will  be  less,  and  the  Treasury  deficit 
will  Increase.  So.  what  is  more  logical 
than  to  say.  "Well.  Mr.  Congress,  you 
voted  to  cut  taxes  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. You  accepted  our  tax  reduction  bill 
and  our  proposed  cut  in  taxes,  so  now  we 
are  in  the  position  where  we  can  and 
must  Increase  our  borrowing,  for  the  Con- 
Rress  has  voted,  effective  December  1,  a 
rather  hefty  Increase  in  the  national  debt 
limit.  It  has  authorized  the  Treasury 
and  the  administration  to  go  out  and 
borrow  the  needed  money  for  future  gen- 
erations to  pay." 

Mr.  Speaker,  borrow  money  for  what 
purpose?  Not  only  to  meet  operating 
deficits,  deficits  in  the  cost  of  running 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  as  it  Is  now. 
but  also,  believe  it  or  not,  to  borrow 
money  for  future  generations  yet  unborn 
to  pay  in  order  to  take  care  of  our  own 
tut  in  Federal  taxes.  In  other  words, 
J^ay,  -Well,  yes,  America,  accept  this  big 
^ift  from  a  beneficent  Government  in 
the  form  of  a  tax  reduction.  Be  smart 
about  it.  Do  not  pay  as  much  tax.  be- 
cause we  have  cut  the  tax  rates  for  you. 
We  have  reduced  your  taxes.  We  have 
been  good  to  you.  This  administration 
has  been  good  to  you.  and  the  Congress 
has  been  good  to  you.    We  have  reduced 


your  taxes,  but  in  order  to  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  the  Government,  and  In 
order  to  make  up  for  the  reduction  in 
the  Government's  income  as  a  result  of 
this  tax  cut,  we  will  have  to  go  out  and 
borrow  a  little  money  for  your  great, 
great  grandchildren,  yet  unborn,  to  pay 
oflr." 

So,  in  effect,  we  will  be  voting  a  tax 
cut.  voting  a  tax  cut  now,  remember,  to 
be  paid  for  with  borrowed  money  which 
must  be  paid  back,  with  interest,  some- 
time or  other,  if  this  Republic  is  to  re- 
main solvent,  not  by  our  children;  but 
by  our  children's  children  yet  unborn. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  reason 
why  down  imderneath.  with  all  the 
camoufiage  torn  away,  with  all  the  drap- 
eries pulled  aside,  we  have  this  bill 
before  us  today. 

That  is  the  reason  why  we  have  this 
bill  before  us  today.  It  is  to  continue  the 
present  debt  ceiling  of  $309  billion  until 
midnight,  November  30.  Then,  by  that 
time,  having  squeezed  through  the  ad- 
ministration's tax  reduction  bill  then 
there  will  be  a  demand  for  a  great  big 
whopping  increase  in  the  national  debt, 
so  the  Federal  Treasury  can  go  out  and 
borrow  more  money  to  not  only  meet  the 
deficit  financing  already  planned  or 
under  way,  but  to  also  meet  the  cost  of 
the  tax  reduction  plan  or  program  the 
administration  is  hoping  to  put  through 
this  Congress,  and  to  sell  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

It  is  just  as  simple  as  that.  So  simple 
that  some  of  the  plarmers  believe  the 
coimtry  and  the  Congress  cannot  under- 
stand it,  but  that  the  people  will  think 
there  must  be  some  other  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  statement  and  ask 
If  he  agrees  with  me  that  unless  we  face 
up  to  the  financial  facts  of  life  in  this 
country,  we  will  be  confronted  with  de- 
valuation of  our  currency? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Of  course,  there 
Is  not  any  question  about  that.  Sooner 
or  later  the  chickens  are  coming  home 
to  roost.  In  fact,  that  is  the  trouble 
we  have  today,  and  the  reason  why  there 
is  so  much  concern  In  high  places.  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  chickens  are  coming 
home  to  roost  financially  and  otherwise. 
We  do  have  some  very  serious  problems 
in  this  country  that  will  grow  worse 
rather,  than  easier  of  solution,  and  more 
difficult  in  the  future,  than  they  are  at 
the  present  time. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  stand 
on  the  statement  which  has  been  issued 
recently  that  there  will  be  no  devaluation 
of  gold.  I  hope  that  somehow  or  other 
we  will  not  have  to  go  very  far  down 
the  path  we  have  just  started  on,  of 
the  United  States  going  Into  the  money 
markets  of  the  world  and  borrowing  from 
foreign  sources,  from  international  or- 
ganizations, to  finance  our  F^eral  Gov- 
ernment, or  to  help  support  the  value 
of  our  currency  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  dangerous  situation.  We 
all  know  it,  we  all  realize  it.  The  coun- 
try may  not  realize  It,  and  I  refer  to  the 
average  American  citizen,  but  I  do  not 
believe  there  Is  a  fiscal  expert,  regardless 


of  his  political  affiliation,  who  is  not 
concerned  over  the  present  situation. 
We  have  seen  these  troubles  pile  up  as  a 
result  of  many  of  the  programs  we  have 
approved  here.  I  am  sorry  to  say  we 
voted  for  some  of  them  too  often  in  this 
House.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  I  have 
not  voted  for  most  of  them.  I  am  sorry 
if  I  voted  for  any  of  than. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  arrange- 
ments have  already  been  made  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  to  borrow  a 
half-billion  dollars  from  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  which  certainly 
means  that  we  are  at  least  in  part  bor- 
rowing our  own  money  from  this  Inter- 
national lending  agency. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  think  that 
is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  been  here  much  longer  than 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  Does  the 
gentleman  recall  any  previous  borrow- 
ing of  a  half-billion  dollars  or  anything 
approaching  that  amount  from  an  in- 
ternational lending  agency? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  No.  Instead, 
we  have  been  the  international  lender 
instead  of  the  borrower  through  the 
years. 

Let  me  conclude  by  just  saying  one 
other  thing,  one  other  quick  statement: 
We  have  had  some  legislation  before 
the  Rules  Committee,  some  of  it  very 
important,  and  some  of  it  very  attractive. 
All  of  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  be  spent  on  the  theory  the 
States  and  the  local  communities  caiuiot 
afford  to  do  these  things  for  themselves. 
Yet,  there  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union, 
there  is  not  a  local  community  or  a  city 
in  the  United  States,  that  Is  not  In  better 
financial  condition  today,  and  that  is  not 
more  solvent,  than  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.    Somehow  or  other, 
too  many  Americans,  and  I  am  afraid  too 
many  Members  of  Congress,  have  the 
peculiar  Idea  and   the  mistaken  belief 
that  there  is  a  magic  source  from  which 
the  Federal  Government  gets  the  money 
that  it  spends.     Yet.  every  penny  that 
Is  paid  out  of  this  Federal  Treasury  is 
first  paid  in,  either  by  some  taxpayer 
who  has  earned  it  in  a  hard  and  difficult 
way.  or  It  has  been  borrowed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  future  generations  yet  unborn, 
to  be  p£ud  off  at  a  huge  Interest  charge 
which  is  running  now  at  a  rate  of  better 
than   $10  billion   a   year,  nearly   three 
times  more  than  the  entire  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cost — the  Interest  charge  alone 
is  running  today  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  the  entire  Federal  Government 
cost — to  operate  and  to  run  when  we 
first  embarked  on  these  socialistic  pro- 
grams about  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  or 
a  little  less  than  that. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidence  con- 
tinues to  accumulate  as  to  the  need  to 
amend  the  budget  law  to  require  the 
President  to  update  his  January  budget 
along  about  midway  of  the  session,  and 
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perhaps  more  ttaaa  ooce.  90  that  the  Con- 

ui  (■■.  Ill  1 iiiiin  tlin  finiT  hllllnn  liiiiir 

cU,  In  prooeHiB*  ttM  apDroprtatlon*.  and 
the  manj  piepoiitiaDe  of  new  and  ex- 
panded legJatoUon,  will  be  In  poeiUon 
more  IntelMfciittj  to  pais  Judgment  on 
the  qxieettcaa 

The  wide  margin  by  which  the  flnal 
budget  results  mlswri  not  only  the  orlfl- 
nal  rosy  budget  predictions  from  the 
President  bat  erery  interrenlng  (^clal 
reyMon.  and  the  timing  of  some  of  the 
rerlstons.  doBOOStrate  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  be  more  folly,  frequently,  and 
offlelaUy  iiililatil  of  the  changed  and 
changing  budget  outlook  and  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  on  which  to  an  Im- 
portant degree  the  budget  balance  or 
unbalance  rests.  And  further  evidence 
Is  also  In  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  the  pending  debt 
Umlt  extension. 

Let  me  Just  briefly  recall  the  chro- 
nology of  the  distressing  fiscal  1963 
budget  results.  The  President's  original 
budget  submitted  in  January  1962  pro- 
jected a  small,  hoped-for  surplus  of  $463 
million.  The  country  generally  ap- 
I^uded  the  prospect  of  a  budget  bal- 
ance. But  long  before  the  summer  of 
1962  arrlred.  Tlrtually  every  competent 
authority  was  predicting  a  deficit  in- 
stead (rf  a  surplas.  It  was  then  obvious 
that  the  rerenue  assumptions  in  the 
budget  were  too  rosy,  too  optimistic.  A 
substantial  deficit  was  granted.  But  no 
official  revision,  no  updating  was  received 
from  the  Prraldent.  Congress  proceeded 
to  process  the  pending  appropriation 
bills  and  other  legislation  calling  for 
more  Federal  expenditin-es  under  the  offi- 
cial illusion  of  a  budget  surplus.  The 
country  and  the  Congress  would  have 
been  alerted  to  the  radically  changed 
outlook — and  it  was  bleak  by  comparison 
to  only  a  few  months  earlier — and 
could  have  guided  themselves  accord- 
ingly had  the  President  so  advised  when 
the  changes  became  apparent,  as  they 
were  Indeed  acHMU'ent.  and  as  they  must 
have  been  appareat  to  the  authorities 
in  the  exeeutive  branch. 

But  not  until  after  the  November  elec- 
tions did  the  executive  branch  officially 
concede  the  obvious.  On  November  13 
they  Issued  a  revised  forecast  for  fiscal 
1963— the  projective  surplus  of  $463 
million  had  gone  gllnmierlng  and  a  huge 
deficit  of  $7.t  billion  was  then  forecast. 
But  that  came  too  late  to  affect  the  situ- 
ation; Congress  had  adjourned  and  gone 
home  a  month  before.  And  the  wors- 
ened outlook  rcaulied  not  from  congres- 
sional action  or  inaction  on  the  budget 
in  the  session  Just  then  concluded  but 
rather  from  the  overoptimistic  revenues 
and  expenditure  forecasts  in  the  Presi- 
dent's original  budgek  Revenue  expec- 
tations were  down  $7.1  billion,  and  ex- 
penditure estimates  were  up  $1.2  billion 
even  though  Congress  had  cut  the  ap- 
propriation budget  requests:  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  annual  expendi- 
tures-disbursements are  from  appropri- 
ations of  earlier  sessions  and  thus  not 
directly  affected  by  action  on  the  current 
appropriation  bQIs. 

The  President  further  updated  the  fis- 
cal 1963  budget  when  he  submitted  his 
1964  budget  la«t  January.    Both  the  rev- 


enue and  the  expenditure  sides  were 
changed  and  resulted  in  an  $8.8  billion 
deficit  forecast — $1  blUioo  higher  than 
In  mid-November.  Then  when  the  debt 
ceiling  bill  was  reported  here  on  the  floor 
last  May  it  was  disclosed  that  the  Budget 
Bureau  had  told  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  the  e.xpected  budget  deficit 


for  fiscal  1963  had  declined  to  $8.4  bU- 
lion  as  a  result  of  revised  expenditure 
ex];>ectaUons. 

As  we  now  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  flnal 
budget  results  for  fiscal  1963  show  a  defi- 
cit of  $6.2  billion.  For  convenience  of 
reference,  I  will  tabulate  here  the  chron- 
ological totals: 


Fiscal   1963 
fin  blllkms  of  ^l.illiirs] 


L  Pn«ld«it'tnrlclnii]  b«Ml4i«l,  JanuAry  I'JCi    - 

i  K«vi»«l  by  AxacutlTe  branrii,  Novpii.N-r  iwn.  afUr  Coiign-ss  *JJouitm«i1.. 

The  ebiuice  b«tv«eii  January  kiiil  .Sove iuIhit 

J.  rr«l(lent'i  updated  e«tlu;aU>«,  J Miuary  1*^''  

Tb*  rhtnct  b«tw««n  N'ovemt«r  ui<J  JdiiiLiry 

i.  Ex«catlv«  bmxb  ravlslons.  May  1M3  to  Wayi  and  Meiu)*  Cotnmlttw  .. 

The  ch»nj5«  betw«<pn  Jiniiftry  aixl  M<y     

5.  IHnal  rwJiU  for  I«M,  p«c  Tn>Miir>  DLateranm  Ux  i umt  W,  I9li3... 
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Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  here  today 
Is  not  to  indulge  in  hindsight  criticism 
although  many  responsible  people 
thought  at  the  time  that  the  President's 
original  budget  predictions  were  un- 
duly rosy  smd  that  failure  to  publicly 
admit  the  facts  to  the  American  people 
until  after  the  November  elections  was 
politically  motivated. 

My  purpose  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
urgent  need  of  Congress  being  currently 
and  authoritatively  advised  of  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  fiscal  outlook — ad- 
vised in  time  to  afford  opportunity  to 
take  such  measures  as  the  changed  and 
changing  situation  may  call  for  and  not 
be  left  groping  in  the  dark.  Under 
present  procedures,  with  ever-changing 
economic  forces,  and  the  uncoordinated, 
fragmented  legislative  practices  in  proc- 
essing appropriation  and  spending  legis- 
lation, the  left  hand  does  not — indeed, 
cannot — know  what  the  right  hand  is 
doing. 

Further  evidence  of  the  need  for  au- 
thoritative budget  updating — and  In 
time  to  afford  opportunity  for  Congress 
to  take  account  of  the  changed  condi- 
tions and  outlook — is  apparent  in  con- 
nection with  the  pending  1964  budget, 
only  a  small  fraction  of  which  has  been 
finally  enacted  into  law. 

Under  the  assumed  economic  condi- 
tions and  his  legislative  and  appropria- 
tion recommendations,  the  President's 
original  fiscal  1964  budget  last  January' 
foresaw  a  budget  deficit  of  $11.9  billion. 
Yet  only  4  months  later.  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Dillon  told  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that  the  revenue  outlook  for 
fiscal  1964  was  perhaps  a  billion  dollars 
brighter  than  the  President's  January' 
budget  assumptions.  That  was  back  In 
May.  Now  comes  the  pending  debt  limit 
extension  bill.  Evidently  the  budget 
outlook  has  further  brightened.  And 
enough  is  evidently  already  known  about 
fiscal  1964  prospects  to  Justify  the  Sec- 
retary asking,  on  behalf  of  the  admin- 
istration,   for   a   3 -month    extension   of 


the  $309  billion  debt  limit  without 
change,  without  increase.  And  the  Sec- 
retary also  advises  that  the  next  debt 
ceiling  request,  the  one  beyond  Novem- 
ber 30.  will  be  substantially  below — 
those  are  the  words  used — the  $320  bil- 
lion figure  frequently  mentioned  earlier. 

One  widely  circulated  publication, 
claiming  contact  with  knowledgeable 
Government  sources,  suggests  that  the 
1964  deficit  will  be  subtantlally  less  than 
the  original  $11.9  billion  figure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  does  not  au- 
thorize the  collection  of  taxes  or  the 
bills.  It  makes  these  decisions  on  tax 
bills  and  appropriation  bills.  And  In 
this  .session,  most  of  those  bUls  are  stin 
pending.  It  Is  when  we  act  on  those  bills 
thai  we  need  the  most  up-to-date  read- 
ing on  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  most  authoritative  budget  outlook. 
It  comes  too  late  to  significantly  affect 
the  situation  after  those  bills  are  proc- 
essed and  we  are  struggling  with  a  post- 
mortem debt  celling. 

But  some  will  contend  It  Is  too  early  to 
make  acciirate  :*evlslons  of  the  budget; 
that  we  are  not  far  enough  along  on  the 
legislative  business  and  the  appropria- 
tion bUls  to  make  Intelligent  revisions; 
that  it  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  the  Presi- 
dent to  put  himself  in  position  of  chang- 
ing the  January  budget  from  a  "plan" 
to  a  "forecast." 

I  would  be  the  last  to  argue  that  any- 
one should  or  could  be  expected  to  make 
a  hard  and  fast,  preclse-to-the-last-dol- 
lar  budget  for  ariythlng  as  vast  and  com- 
plex as  this  $100  billion-plus  business; 
that  under  our  system  anyone  could,  so 
to  speak,  declare  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  say,  and  I  do 
contend,  that  the  President  is  in  far 
better  position  In  August — after  the 
fiscal  year  has  begun — to  render  a  budget 
prospectus  than  he  was  back  In  Janu- 
ary— 6  months  before  the  year  began. 
And  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  in  possession  of  enough  Information 
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about  the  budget  to  be  able  to  recom- 
mend, as  he  has  done,  a  debt  Umit  un- 
changed over  the  first  5  months  of  the 
fiscal  year,  then  the  President  is  in  far 
better  position  to  up-to-date  his  budget 
and  render  a  far  more  accurate  i»xm- 
pectus  than  he  was  last  January.    Hie 
revenues  are  almost  entirely  a  forecast 
under  present  laws,  and  often  they  are 
solely  that.    And  roughly  one-third  of 
the  expenditures  In  any  year  are  made 
from  appropriations  of  past  yean  and 
therefore   not  directly   or  substantially 
affected  by  current  congressional  action. 
And  I  would  hazard  the  guess  that  the 
economic  advisers  have  In  hand,  and  un- 
der constant  study,  informed  projections 
of  such  key  indicators  as  gross  national 
product,  corporate  profits,  and  personal 
income  on  which  budget  revenue  esti- 
mates so  directly  resl 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter  irtiat  the  politi- 
cal philosophy,  timely  information  from 
the  authoritative  source  Is  Indispensable 
to  Intelligent  legislative  consideration. 
Bleak  though  it  is.  evidently  the  budget 
outlook  is  not  quite  as  bad  as  the  Presi- 
dent's original  budget.  If  it  is  not,  the 
President  ought  to  advise  us.  The  origi- 
nal budget  is  here;  most  of  it  is  yet  to 
be  processed. 

When  the  budget  came  last  January 
I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  120 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  law  to 
secure  an  authoritative  budget  updating. 
I  hope  the  additional  developments  will 
Impress  upon  the  committee  the  merit  of 
adopting  some  such  revision  as  the  reso- 
lution contemplates. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
now  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Cuans]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
rule,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Brown  ]  has  pointed  out.  on  whether  or 
not  to  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
the  proposals  for  Increasing  the  public 
debt  limit.     I  am  in  favor  of  the  rule. 
We  have  to  have  this  matter  before  us 
because  the  permanent  debt  ceiling  is 
still  $285  billion,  which  is  completely  un- 
realistic.    I  had  hoped  tliat  the  Con- 
gress, the  last  time  we  had  this  matter 
up.  which  was  in  May,  would  have  ac- 
cepted the  Republican  proposal  to  make 
the  permanent  debt  celling  a  realistic 
ceiling  so  that  we  could  use  a  debt  cell- 
ing, as  it  should  be,  to  bring  about  an 
exercise  of  expenditure  reform  if  it  was 
the  will  of  the  Congress  that  the  execu- 
tive exercise  expenditure  reform. 

We  are  going  to  have  tomorrow  again 
a  real  test  of  those  who  have  been  talk- 
ing in  their  communities  about  economy, 
saying  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  Presl- 
dents  theory  of  deficit  financing.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  them  to  demon- 
strate by  a  vote  whether  or  not  they 
really  mean  it. 

Regrettably  we  do  not  hit  this  thing 
through  the  appropriation  bills.  The 
fact  is  that  this  year's  appropriation 
bills  apply  only  partially  to  the  fiscal 
year  immediately  ahead  of  us.  that  is 
fiscal  year  1964.  The  requests  for  new 
obligational  authority  of  about  $108  bil- 
lion for  this  present  Congress  are  actu- 
ally obligaUonal  authority  that  will  be 
spent,  partially  in  fiscal  1M4,  In  fiscal 
1965,  fiscal  1966.  and  fiscal  1967.     We 


have  to  relate  any  new  obligational  au- 
thority to  the  carryover  balances  from 
previous  authorities  to  spend  that  the 
Congress  has  granted. 

If  we  grant  the  President  $108  billion 
which  he  has  requested,  he  will  have  In 
addition  around  $87   to  $89   bUUon  of 
carryover  authority   to  spend,  or  $195 
or  $197  billion.    It  is  only  the  President 
who  has  told  the  Congress  that  his  ex- 
penditure rate  will  be  $98.8  billion.    Con- 
gress has  no  control  over  that  expendi- 
ture figure  for  the  fiscal  year  1964.    We 
have  granted  this   authority  to  spend. 
But  there  certainly  is  some  real  flexibility 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  to  cut 
that  expenditure  rate.    And  the  Interest- 
ing thing  Is  this.  In  the  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    I  asked 
him,  "Have  you  revised  downward  the 
expenditure  rate  of  $98.8  billion  that  you 
have  projected  for  fiscal  1964?"    And  the 
answer  was,  "No,"  they  had  not  touched 
that  figure  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  their  requests  for  new  obligational  au- 
thority  have   been   revised    downward 
such  as  foreign  aid;  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  this  Congress,  because  it  has  not 
acted  upon  appropriation  bills,  has  put 
the  administration  In  the  position  where 
the  executive  departments  are  spending 
at  the  1963  expenditxire  level  of  $92  3  bil- 
lion, not  $98.8  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  minority  views  in  the  committee 
report,  because  we  go  into  this  business 
of  expenditure  rates  and  we  also  point 
out  what  is  very  clearly  the  fact,  that 
because  we  did  give  a  tight  ceiling  earlier 
this  year  and  last  year,  there  have  been 
what  are  called  expenditure   reforms; 
but,  as  we  point  out.  that  is  because  of 
the  single-entry  bookkeeping  techniques 
of  the  administration,  by  calling  sale  of 
capital    assets    expenditure    reductions. 
Actually  this  Is  not  true  expenditure  re- 
form.   Let  us  Illustrate.    There  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  cut  of  about  $1  billion  in 
Agriculture.     Actually  there  Is  an  In- 
crease of  $1.5  billion  in  the  current  ex- 
penditure rate  In  Agriculture.   Then  how 
can  it  show  a  cut  of  $1  billion?    Because 
they  anticipate  selling  off  $2.5  biUlon  of 
assets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  discussing  the  rule 
Why  this  should  be  before  the  House. 
I  want  to  caD  attention  to  some  of  the 
features  in  it  EssenUally  the  Republi- 
can position  is  going  to  be,  as  our 
minority  views  point  out,  that  that  $307 
billion  instead  of  $309  billion  can  be  Uved 
with.  It  will  be  a  lltUe  tight  and  we  may 
force  some  real  expenditure  reform  as 
the  result  of  It— not  this  business  of  Just 
seUing  off  capital  assets  and  doing  noth- 
ing about  the  expenditure  rate. 

I  would  like  to  caU  attention  to  a 
Veech  that  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  Monday  appearing  on  pagre 
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August  5.  It  is  entiUed  "UJ3.  Balance  of 
Payments."  Underlying  our  problem  in 
balance  of  payments  and  the  gold  flow 
is  this  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  continu- 
ing to  spend  more  money  than  we  are 
taking  in  at  the  Federal  level.  It  points 
out,  and  I  try  to  point  out  In  detail,  why 
the  theories  of  this  administration  are 
wrong  when  they  tell  the  people,  "Don't 
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worry  about  the  debt."  I  also  point  out 
In  these  remarks  I  made  on  Monday  the 
speclousness  of  the  argiunents  of  the 
administration  which  has  been  made 
for  some  time,  for  many  months,  to  the 
public,  when  they  say,  "Don't  worry 
about  the  size  of  the  Federal  debt,  we 
owe  It  to  ourselves";  or,  "It  is  a  lesser 
ratio  of  the  gross  national  product  than 
It  was  in  1946."  and  other  arguments  of 
that  kind. 

Let  me  say  this,  that  the  size  of  the 
debt  of  the  UJ5.  Government  makes  a 
tremendous  difference  and  underlies 
among  other  things  our  serious  situation 
in  the  matter  of  balance  of  payments, 
this  follows  a  discipline  over  which  we 
do  not  have  control. 

"The  foreign  marketplace  enters  this 
picture  and  we  are  begirming  to  have  to 
face  up  to  some  of  the  resiilts  of  our 
expenditure  policies  under  this  adminis- 
tration. 

Tomorrow  we  are  going  to  see  a  test 
again  of  whether  or  not  this  Congress 
does  believe  in  the  Puritan  ethic,  which 
is.  that  we  have  to  move  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget  not  In  1972.  which  the 
administration  theory  would  give  us,  but 
a  balanced  budget  Immediately.  That 
can  only  be  done  with  expenditure  re- 
form. Furthermore,  we  cannot  have  a 
tax  cut  that  is  going  to  help  this  country 
unless  it  Is  in  context  with  expenditure 
reform. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Albert).  The  question  Is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  i^ipeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonmi  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  win  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  win  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clei^  wlU  call  the  roU. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  303.  nays  72.  not  voting  59. 
as  follows : 


[Roll  No.  118] 
TEAa-^S08 


Abbltt 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alger 

Arends 

Ashley 

AsplnAll 

AuchlccloaB 

Avery 

Ayrea 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass 

Batea 

BecJcer 

Beckworth 

Beermann 

Bell 

Bennett,  FI», 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Berry 

Betts 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Bray 


Broolu 

Broomfleld 

Brotznum 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

BroyhUl.  V*. 

Burke 

Burkbalttf 

Burleson 

Burton 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  WU. 

CahUl 

Cameron 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Cbenoweth 

Clark 

Cleveland 

CohcUn 

ColUer 

Corbett 

Corman 

Curtln 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 


Dague 

Daniels 

Davis.  Oa. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

DawBon 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

DlngeU 

Donobue 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Sdmondaon 

Kd  wards 

Klllou 

Ellsworth 

Kverett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Plndlay 

Plnnegmn 

Flno 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 
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Pord 

PoremAC 

Fountain 

PrellncbuysMi 

PrlMlel 

Pulton.  Tsnn. 

OklUgber 

OartnAtx 

Oktblngs 

Oavln 

Otalmo 

Otbbons 

Ollbcrt 

QUI 

Olean 

Ooodell 

Ooodllng 

Ore«n.  Oreg. 

Or«en.  Pm. 

Ortffltba 

OroTer 

OutMer 

Ourney 

Hag»n.  Qa. 

HAgen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Halleck 

Halpcrn 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Harris 

Har»e7.  Ind. 

Harrey,  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

H«t>ert 

Hecbler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HoeTsn 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Kara  ten 

Karth 

Kastenineler 

Kee 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif. 

King.  NY. 

Klrwan 

KluczynsJd 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

LAnkford 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Leslnakl 


Abele 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Ashmore 

Bolton. 

PranceaP. 
Bolton. 

OllTer  P. 
Bow 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brown,  Ohio 
Bruce 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Conte 

Cunningham 

Derounlan 

Derlne 

Dole 
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UbonaU 
UndMy 
Lone.  lA- 
L<m«.lld. 
IfoClory 


lfeOow«U 

Mcrau 

MelnUrs 


ICaodonald 

llaoOrvgor 

MMMan 

liahon 

Manb 

Martin.  Nebr 

MatlUas 

ICatsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

MUllken 


Mlnlsh 

Monatan 

Montoya 

Moorhaad 

Morgan 

Moms 

Morse 

Morton 


Multer 
Murphy.  Ul 
Murphy.  NT 
Murray 
Natcbar 
I«e<lsl 
NU 

Nortolad 
(yBrtan.  NT 
O'Bara.  ni. 
O'Hara.  Mich. 
Olsen.  Mont 
OUon.  Minn 
O'Neill 
Osmers 
0>t«rta« 


Patman 

Pattan 

PaUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Plmla 

Peace 

PoveU 

Price 

Pudnskl 

Purcell 

Qui* 


Randall 
Rdd.N.T 
Relfel 
Rcusa 

Rhodes.  Aria. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rlehlman 
Rivera.  Alaska 
RlTcra.  S.C. 

NATS— 72 

Dom 

Dowdy 

yocT— tar 

Fulton,  Pa. 

OroH 

Hall 

Haniaon 

Haraha 

Hoffman 

Horan 

Jenaen 

Jonas 

Keith 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langm 

Latta 

Upaoomb 

McCuUocb 

McLoskey 

Martin,  CaUf. 


Mlnahall 
Moor* 


Roberts.  Tex. 

Ro  bison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Cdo. 

Rogars.  Tax. 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rooeevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan.  IbUcb. 

Ryan. N  Y 

St  Oermaln 

3t  Onge 

Say  lor 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Seiden 

Seaner 

Shipley 

Shrlrer 

Sickles 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stlnson 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

SulUran 

T&lcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N  J 

Thompson,  Tex 

Thornberry 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Watu 

Wearer 

Weltner 

Weetland 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Wlckersham 

Wldnall 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Young 

Tounger 

Zablockl 


Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

Pinion 

Poff 

Pool 

QulUen 

Reld.  111. 

Rich 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roudebuah 

St  Oeorge 

Schadeberg 

Schwengel 

Sec rest 

Short 

Slbal 

Slier 

Snyder 

Springer 

Taft 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Watson 

Whltten 

Wilson,  Ind 


Oonzalee 
Orabowskl 
Orant 
Oray 

Oriffln 

Hardy 

Johansen 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilburn 

Knox 

Uoyd 


MHlllUird 

Martin,  Mass. 

Meader 

MUler.  Calif. 

Miller,  NY. 

Morrison 

O'Brien,  111 

Pile  her 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Schenck 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Slke« 

Slsk 


Smith.  CaUf 

Smith,  Va. 

Staebler 

Thooapeon.  La. 

Tl-lmble 

Van  Pelt 

Wharton 

Williams 

WUUa 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Wiuiiiead 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to; 
The   Clerk   Einnounced    the    following 
pairs : 

On  thla  vote: 

Mr    Blatnlk  for,   with   Mr    Cramer  against 
Mr    Shelley  for,  with  Mr    Schenck  against 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  for.  with  Mr    Col- 
mer  against 

Mr   Bob  WlKwn  for   with  Mr   Slkes  agaln.it 
Mr   Kilburn  for.  with  Mr   Baring  against 
Mr    Keogh  for.  with   Mr    Wlnatead  aRalnst 
Mr      Orabowskl     for.     with     Mr      Williams 
against. 

Mr  Shep(>ard  for,  with  Mr  Rogers  of  Flor- 
ida against 

Mr  MUler  of  New  York  for  with  Mr  Battln 
against. 

Mrs    Kelly  for    with  Mr    Plsher  against 
Mr    Buckley  for,  with  Mr    Belcher  against 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr   Boggs  with  Mr  Oray 
Mr    Morrison  with  Mr    Knox 
Mr.     Thompson     of     Louisiana     with     Mr. 
Orimn 

Mr    Hardy  with  Mr    Derwlnakl 
Mr   Oary  with  Mr    Aslibrook 
Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr    Mallllard 
Mr.  Slak  with  Mr    Lloyd 
Mr    Trimble  with  Mr    Johansen 
Mr   Staebler  with  Mr    Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts 

Mr    Jones  of  Alabama  with   Mr    Wharton 

Mr   Puqua  with  Mr   Van  Pelt 

Mr    Evlns  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California 

Mr   O'Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr   Meader 

Mr    PUcher  with   Mr.   Gonzalez. 

Mr.   Orant   with  Mr    Charles  H    Wilson 

Mr    Willis  with  Mr    Smith  of  Virginia 

Mr    DlggB  with  Mr   Brown  of  California 

Mr.  MICHEL  changed  his  vote  from 
yea  to  nay. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


NOT  VOnNO — 59 

Ashbrook  Bztnm,  Calif.  Dlggs 

Baring  BucUay  Brlns 

Battln  CoLmar  Plsher 

Belcher  Cootey  Praaer 

Blatnlk  Cyamar  Puqua 

Boggs  Darwlaakl  Oary 


FREDERICK  DOUGLASS  COMMEMO- 
RATIVE STAMP 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill  authorizing  the 
issuance  of  a  s[}ecial  postage  stamp  to 
honor  Frederick  Douglass.  My  bill 
would  commemorate  the  publication  by 
Mr.  Douglass  of  the  North  Star,  an  abo- 
litionist newspaper  which  he  published 
In  Rochester.  N.Y.,  a  community  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  Congress,  by 
directing  that  this  stamp  be  placed  on 
sale  in  Rochester  1  day  before  it  is  made 
available  elsewhere. 

In  the  nearly  80  years  he  lived.  Fred- 
erick Douglass  saw  life  from  many  dif- 


ferent perspectives.  He  was  born  into 
slavery  in  the  year  1817.  His  early  child- 
hood, spent  in  Talbot  County  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  was  an  ex- 
perience of  neglect  and  cruelty,  indul- 
gency  and  hard  work,  and  the  tyranny 
of  humsm  enslavement. 

Resistance  built  Inside  young  Fred- 
erick Douglass.  He  turned  at  last  upon 
his  cruelest  master  and  was  sent  off  to 
Baltimore  as  a  house  servant.  Here,  he 
learned  to  read  and  write  with  the  help 
of  his  master's  wife. 

As  he  grew  so  did  his  desire  for  free- 
dom His  first  escape  attempt  was  be- 
trayed and  he  was  thrown  into  jail. 
However,  a  second  attempt  to  escape  in 
1838.  when  he  was  21,  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful. He  went  to  New  York  City 
and  on  to  New  Bedford.  Mass.,  where  he 
hired  out  as  a  laborer. 

It  was  in  1841  during  his  attendance 
at  a  convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
Anli.slavery  Society  that  a  career  opened 
for  him  An  impromptu  abolition 
speech  he  delivered  hsui  such  extraordi- 
nary effect  that  Mr.  Douglass  was  hired 
as  a  full-time  antislavery  lecturer. 

In  1847.  after  2  years  of  touring  In 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  making  aboli- 
tion speeches,  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  moved  to  Rochester.  He 
established  the  North  Star  and  Issued  It 
for  the  next  17  years.  His  printing  es- 
Ublishment  cost  nearly  $1,000  and  was 
the  first  in  America  owned  by  a  Negro. 
It  is  written  that  he  was  a  careful  editor 
who  insisted  on  high  standards  from  of- 
fice assistants  and  the  contributors  of 
weekly  newsletters. 

In  addition  to  publishing  his  news- 
paper in  Rochester,  Mr.  Douglass  took 
part  in  another  of  the  organized  forms 
of  action  against  slavery,  the  under- 
ground railroad.  He  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  Rochester  terminus  of  the 
underground  railroad;  his  house  was  its 
headquarters. 

With  the  Civil  War  came  his  great 
opportunity.  He  recruited  Negroes  to 
fight  for  the  cause  of  emancipation  and 
gave  his  own  sons  as  first  recruits.  Dur- 
ing Reconstruction.  President  Lincoln 
frequently  conferred  with  Mr.  Doug- 
lass and  relied  on  his  counsel  In  mat- 
ters of  civil  rights  for  the  freed  men. 

His  last  years  were  filled  with  official 
duties.  He  was  successively  secretary  of 
the  Santo  Domingo  Commission,  marshal 
and  recorder  of  deeds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  flnidly  U.S.  Minister  to 
Haiti  Even  to  the  very  close  of  his 
career,  he  took  active  part  In  supporting 
his  social  convictions,  having  attended  a 
woman  suffrage  convention  on  the  day 
of  his  death. 

In  "Frederick  Douglass."  a  biography 
by  Arna  Bontemps.  the  author  has  writ- 
ten; 

Until  his  death  in  1895.  Douglass  remained 
an  honored  figure  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  United  States.  But  It  was 
his  brave  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  slaves 
which  moat  people  remembered  best.  In  this 
fight,  there  was  no  greater  hero  than  Fred- 
erick Douglasa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  my  home 
city  of  Rochester  have  memorialized 
Frederick  Douglass  with  a  statute  in  the 
downtown  community.     I  ask  that  the 
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citizens  of  the  United  States  now  do  his 
memory  another  honor  through  their 
elected  Representatives  granting  favor- 
able consideration  to  this  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  issuance  of  a  postage 
stamp  commemorating  his  achievement!. 
In  a  recent  Issue  of  Time  magazine. 
there  was  published  a  book  review  of 
■'Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Frederick  Doug- 
lass," Mr.  Douglass'  autobiography.  As 
detailed  In  this  magazine  review,  the 
work  was  published  originally  in  1845 
and  now  has  been  reissued.  For  the  ad- 
ditional insight  it  offers  on  the  life  of 
the  man  whose  memory  would  be  hon- 
ored by  this  commemorative  stamp.  I 
would  like  to  Include  this  article  with  my 
remarks ; 

The  Black  ABOLrriONisT 
Though  he  was  the  greatest  American 
Negro  of  the  last  century.  Frederick  Douglass 
was  all  but  forgotten  alter  his  death  In  1895. 
Tlie  Nation  was  weary  of  the  Negro  problem, 
and  Douglafis.  a  Negro  militant  well  In  ad- 
vance of  the  NAACP  and  CORE,  did  not  suit 
the  national  temper.  His  reputation  was 
eclipsed  by  the  more  accommodating  Booker 
T.  Washington,  who  supported  segregation. 
UJS.  historians  have  heaped  pralae  on  Wash- 
ington while  Ignoring  Douglass  and,  in  one 
case,  misspelling  his  name. 

But  the  new  attack  on  segregation  has  re- 
vived Interest  In  Douglass.  His  early  auto- 
biography, published  In  1846,  has  now  been 
reissued.  Written  when  Douglass  was  27 
or  as  ( he  was  never  certain  of  his  ag«,  since 
the  births  of  slaves  were  rarely  recorded). 
it  is  a  classic  of  abolitionist  Uteratore  with- 
out the  steamy  rhetoric  of  much  abolitionist 
writing. 

BEATING    BT    SCklFTUU 

The  "fatal  poison  of  irresponsible  power" 
made  brutes  of  most  slaveholders,  writes 
IXjuglass.  Even  in  the  border  SUte  of  liary. 
land,  where  Douglass  lived,  slaves  were  regu- 
larly flogged  by  masters  who  were  fond  of 
paraphrasing  scripture.  "He  that  knoweth 
his  mafter'8  will,  and  doeth  It  not,  shall 
be  beaten  with  many  stripes."  Douglass 
knew  of  a  white  overseer  who  shot  down  a 
slave  for  refusing  to  obey.  He  tells  of  a 
15-year-old  girl  who  was  beaten  to  death  for 
letting  a  white  baby  cry.  The  slares  were 
helpless,  since  their  testimony  was  not  ac- 
cepted In  court.  Most  had  to  work  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset,  and  often  longer.  They  ate 
from  a  common  trough  like  pigs. 

Douglass  was  better  treated  than  most. 
A  mulatto,  he  had  a  hunch  that  his  master 
was  his  father.  At  about  the  age  of  7 
he  was  loaned  to  his  master's  relatives  In 
Baltimore,  where  his  new  mistress  started  to 
teach  him  to  read  until  her  husband  grum- 
bled that  literacy  would  make  the  boy  "unfit 
to  be  a  slave."  Douglass  Fnltched  books  from 
the  house  and  bribed  little  white  boys  to 
help  him  with  the  hard  wcntls.  He  scrawled 
letters  on  any  available  walls.  Kventually 
he  mastered  the  language  and  held  classes  to 
teach  his  fellow  slaves.  "Those,"  he  re- 
called, "were  great  days  to  my  soul." 

Douglass'  Baltimore  Idyl  came  to  an  end. 
He  was  sent  back  to  rural  Maryland  and 
farmed  out  to  a  cracker  named  Edward 
Covey,  who  enjoyed  a  reputation  as  a  "nig- 
ger breaker."  Covey  very  nearly  broke  Doug- 
lass. Called  the  Snake  because  h«  was  al- 
ways sneaking  up  on  the  slaves  at  work. 
Covey  ruled  by  terror.  "My  natural  elasticity 
was  crushed,"  writes  Douglass,  "the  dl4>oel- 
tlon  to  read  departed,  the  dark  nl^t  of 
slavery  cloeed  in  upon  me."  But  Covey 
flogged  DotiglasB  once  too  often.  In  a  fit  of 
rage.  Douglass  grabbed  Covey  by  ths  neck 
and  beat  him  up.  Covey  never  called  the 
police.  Douglass  reasoned,  because  he  was 
afraid  of  tarnishing  his  "nigger  breaker" 
reputation.      Douglass    recovered    his    spirit 


from    the    fight    and    made    a    halr-ralslng 
escape  North  in   1838. 

BTALWABT  KXPUBLICAN 

Douglass  ended  his  youthful  autobiogra- 
phy Just   when    he   was    becoming   famous. 
He  Joined  the  fiery  William  Lloyd  Garrison's 
band   of    abolitionists.      A   powerfully    built 
man  with  a  great  shock  of  hair  and  a  sono- 
rous voice,  he  was  the  best  orator  of  the  lot. 
When  the  fugitive  slave  law  was  passed,  en- 
abling   slaveowners    to    recover    their    run- 
aways, Douglass  thundered:    "The  only  way 
to  make   the  law  a  dead   letter  Is  to  make 
half  a  dozen  or  more  dead  kidnapers."     His 
lecture    tour   of   Britain    was    credited    with 
helping  to  keep  Britain  from  recogiilzlng  the 
Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War.     But  he 
taxed  the  tolerance  of  even  the  abolitionists 
when  he  married   a  white  woman  of  good 
colonial  family  who  qualified  for  the  DAR. 
For  all  his  militancy,  Douglass  was  a  prac- 
tical man.     When   Garrison   denounced   the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  urged  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  Douglass  broke  with  him,  fear- 
ing that  slaves  would  be  helpless  If  left  to 
the  mercies  of  the  South.    He  hoped  to  abol- 
ish slavery  by  the  ballot  and  became  a  stal- 
wart of  the  Republican  Party,  later  helped 
to  swing  the  Negro  vote  to  a  series  of  Re- 
publican   Presidents.      He    was    finally    re- 
warded with  the  post  of  Minister  to  Haiti. 
But  his  career  was  to  end  in  disappoint- 
ment, as  he  saw  Negro  rights  steadily  snuffed 
out  in  the  South.    He  died  at  77  (or  78).  the 
same  year  that  Booker  T.  Washington  de- 
livered his  famous  Atlanta  address,  agreeing 
that  the  white  and  black  races  should  re- 
main "In  all  things  social  •  •  •  as  separate 
as  the  lingers. " 


U.S.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  I 
might  say  the  good  fortune  of  working 
with  officers  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Therefore,  it  comes  as  a 
surprise  to  me  to  read  a  speech  which 
is  being  delivered  now  at  the  Press  Club 
by  the  president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Neilan,  In 
which  he  describes  Members  of  Congress 
generally,  if  not  categorically,  as  "polit- 
ical bagmen."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
title  of  the  speech  as  released  Is  "What  Is 
Our  Public  Scandal.  Vote  Buying  and 
Selling?" 

I  think  this  Is  an  unfortunate  thing, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of  Congress 
agree  and  disagree  on  many  things,  and 
that  Is  as  It  should  be  in  our  representa- 
tive form  of  government.  But  to  ques- 
tion the  basic  Integrity  of  the  Members 
because  they  may  work  for  projects, 
whether  they  be  flood  control  projects. 
navigation  projects,  public  works  proj- 
ects, shipyards,  and  all  the  other  things 
that  go  to  make  up  this  vast  economy  of 
ours,  as  being  politically  immoral  and 
compare  them  to  the  sex  and  security 
scandal  going  on  In  Great  Britain  today 
I  think  is  unbecoming  of  the  president 
of  a  great  national  organization,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  hear  him  make  the  speech. 

At  this  time  I  think  it  appropriate  to 
include  a  list  of  something  like  600  mem- 


bers of  chambers  of  commerce  through- 
out our  country  who  have  participated 
in  joint  programs  beneficial  to  all  of 
our  people. 

Local  Chamber  aw  Commxbcx  Pasticipation 
UT  Area  Hedkvxlopicent  Psogsam 


Payette  County  Rural  Areas  Development 
Committee:  Sam  J.  Renfroe,  president,  Pay- 
ette Chamber  of  Commerce  (1962);  W.  J. 
Holladay,  vice  president,  chamber  of  com- 
merce; Harlan  Prater,  president,  chamber  of 
commerce  (1963). 

Greene,  Hale.  Perry,  and  Wilcox  Counties 
Rural  Areas  Development  Committee:  J.  E. 
Banks,  president,  Eutaw  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Lamar,  Pickens,  and  Tuscaloosa  Counties 
Rural  Areas  Development  Committee,  Don 
Hyames,  president,  Allcevllle  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Lynn  T.  Webb,  executive  secre- 
tary, chamber  of  conunerce. 

Limestone  County  Rural  Area  Develop- 
ment and  Teclinlcal  Panel:  John  M.  Mc- 
Donald, president.  Athens  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Ed  Sandlln.  manager,  diamber  of 
commerce. 

Marlon  County  Area  Redevelopment  Com- 
mittee: E.  L.  Pearoe.  secretary.  Hilton  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Northeast  Alabama  Rural  Areas  Development 
Committee  and  Technical  Panel 

Cherokee  County:  Jerry  Dan  Stone,  pres- 
ident. Centre  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

DeKalb  County:  Mrs.  Glenn  Gravltt,  sec- 
retary. Port  Payne  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Madison  County :  Mrs.  W.  E.  McBrlde.  sec- 
retary, HimtsvlUe  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Marshall  County:  Dr.  James  Horton.  pres- 
ident, GuntersTlHe  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Walker  Covmty  Industrial  Development 
Board:  W.  W.  Cannon,  president,  Jasper 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Choctaw.  Clarke,  Marengo,  and  Sumter 
Counties  Rural  Areas  Development  Com- 
mittee 

Choctaw  County:  P.  M.  Myatt,  vice  pres- 
ident. Barber  Chamber  of  Commerce;  W.  R. 
Lanier,  president,  Butler  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Claire  County:  Thomas  B.  Kennedy,  pres- 
ident, Thomasvllle  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Donald  Duff,  president.  Grove  Hin  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Marengo  County:  J.  C.  Camp,  secretary, 
Linden  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Ed  Pendley, 
secretary,  chamber  of  commerce;  P.  R  Qtt! 
president.  Thomaston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Sumter  County:  Leon  L.  Goggans,  chair- 
man. North  Sumter  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Ira  D.  Prultt,  Jr..  secretary,  UvingBton', 
North  Stmiter  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Jo- 
seph Stallworth,  president,  Tork  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Dr.  D.  P.  Culp,  president,  Liv- 
ingston, North  Sumter  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Barbour,  Bullock,  and  Macon  Rural  Areas 
Development  Committee 

Barbour  County:  James  E.  Daniel,  presi- 
dent. Clayton  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Rob- 
ert Beaty,  Jr.,  past  president,  chamber  of 
commerce:  Bobert  Homsby,  director,  Eu- 
faula  Chamber  of  Conunerce. 

RusseU  County:  O.  L.  Randall,  secretary, 
Phenix  City  Chamber  of  Commerce;  O.  W. 
TafT,  president.  Phenix  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

AL.ASKA 

Ketchikan  Area  Redevelopment  Commit- 
tee: BUI  Boardman.  manager.  Ketchikan 
Chamber  of  Comaaerce. 

Nineteenth  Election  District  Eoonomle  De- 
velopment Committee:  Conrad  Miller,  presi- 
dent, Fairbanks  Chamber  of  Conunerce; 
Arthur  Noffke,  directed',  ciiamber  of  com- 
merce. 
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Kuskokwln  V&ltoy  Development  Commlt- 
t«e,  B«U>el  Ar«ft:  Bob  Mulcahy,  president, 
chamber  of  commrc*. 

Econotnlc  D«Telopment  Committee  for  the 
I7th  Election  Dtatrlct:  Oordon  Oeborne, 
president.  Barrow  Otaamber  of  Commerce 

The  city  of  Anchorage  Area  Redevelop- 
ment CommlMlOQ.  All  general  development 
and  atatlatlcal  data  compiled  by  the  Greater 
Anchorage  Cbambar  of  Commerce  John  E. 
Croul.  Jr..  Tlce  preatdent,  Alaaka  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  dialnnan,  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce; Walter  J.  Hlckel.  chairman.  State 
chamber  of  commerce;  Thomaa  E.  Kelly,  dl- 
vUlon  director;  John  M.  Anderaon.  division 
director:  Raymond  I.  Peterson,  local  cham- 
ber of  commerce  dlvUlon  director  and  acting 
chairman;  D.  J.  Smith,  transportation  ad- 
viser, State  chamber  of  commerce. 

Economic  Oerelopment  Committee  for  the 
I8th    DUtrlct:    Donald    M.    Hoover,   director. 
Alaska  Chamber  of  Commerce 
aaKAMSAS 

Madlaon  County  Rural  Development 
Board;  Jasper  Northcutt.  president.  Hunts- 
▼Ule  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Lawrence  County  Development  Council: 
Jim  Snapp.  part  president.  Walnut  Ridge 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Arthur  Cleveland, 
president.  Walnut  Ridge  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Jerry  Baaaett,  past  president.  Walnut 
Ridge  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

LaTayette  County  Development  Council : 
W.  J.  Lee.  president,  chamber  of  conunerce: 
Prank  Stchweitanr.  president,  chamber  of 
commerce:  Prank  Key.  secretary,  chamber 
of  commerce. 

Crittenden  Coiinty  Development  Council 
Bob  Eden,  president,  chamber  of  commerce 

North  central  Arkansas — Pulton.  Inde- 
pendence. Izartl.  Sharp,  and  Stone  Coun- 
ties— the  PITS  County  Area  Rural  Develop- 
ment Council:  Jack  Cochren.  member,  Pul- 
ton Chamber  of  Oo«nmerce  Board 

Ashley.  Chicot.  Desha.  Drew.  Uncoln 
Counties,  the  Southeast  Arkansas  Chamber 
of  Commerce:  Benjamin  O  Bynum,  presi- 
dent, Dermott  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Carl 
Luckey,  president.  McQehee  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Claude  T.  Prank,  secretary. 
Southeast  Arkansas  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Van  Buren  and  Cleburne  County.  Ark  . 
Development  Council:  Jack  Ducks  worth, 
vice  president,  aiMl  president  elect  of  Heber 
Springs  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Tom  Olm- 
Btead,   president,  chamber   of   commerce 

\  CAIJFOaNlA 

Plumas  Itounty  Planning  Commission: 
Irwin  Joy.  dl^etor.  Portola  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce: John  Allen,  president,  Lake  Almanor 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

OOLOKAOO 

Area  Redevelopment  Committee — Trini- 
dad and  Las  ^ »»«">»■  County:  Tom  Clmlno, 
president,  Trinidad  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Huerfano  County  Redevelopment  Com- 
mission: Jamas  Bolss,  vice  president,  cham- 
ber, of  commeroe;  Louis  Nardlnl,  manager, 
chamber  of  conunerce:  Ollbert  Arnold,  presi- 
dent. La  Vete  Chamber  of  Commerce 
coMNKmctrr 

Gateway  Regional  Development  and  In- 
dustrial Commission.  New  Haven  County: 
Edward  W.  Mullaney,  president.  Ansonla 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

VLoan>A 

Pasco  County  Development  Association: 
Lawrence  Pxickett.  president,  chamber  of 
commeroe.  Dade  City;  R.  H.  Johnson,  presi- 
dent, Zephyrhllls  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Northwest  Florida  Development  Commit- 
tee, Pranklln  County:  Robert  Connei:.  presi- 
dent, Apalachlcola  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Calhoun  County:  Col.  W.  L.  Bally, 
president.  Blountstown  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 


GKORCIA 

The  Barruw  County  Redevelopment  Corp  : 
C  L  Light  president.  West  Barrow  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  H.  O  Smith,  director,  cham- 
ber of  commerce;  J  B  Lay.  board  of  com- 
missioners. J  D  Watson,  past  president, 
chamber  of  commerce 

Carroll  County  Development  Corp  M  C 
Wiley,  executive  director,  CarroUlon  Ch.<vm- 
ber  of  Commerce.  Chick  Almon.  director, 
chamber  of  commerce.  Harold  Border,  di- 
rector, chamber  of  commerce.  Henry  Burson 
director,  chamber  of  comnierce.  Wixjdfln 
Cole,  dlrecttjr.  chamber  of  commerce.  Ebb 
Duncan,  director,  chamber  of  wjmmerce. 
MacOregor  Planders.  director,  chamber  of 
commerce.  John  Fletcher,  director,  chamber 
of  corrunerce,  J  B  Cirtxima,  director,  cham- 
ber of  conunerce.  J  C  Harris,  director,  chjun- 
ber  of  commerce.  Ed  Harman,  director, 
chamber  of  commerce.  Henry  Head,  dlrectt>r, 
chamber  of  commerce.  I  S  Ingram,  presi- 
dent, chamber  of  commerce,  Russell  O'Neal, 
director,  chamber  of  commerce.  Stanley 
Farkman.  director,  ch.unber  i>f  commerce. 
Chester  Roush.  dlrect«^r,  chamber  of  com- 
merce: Roger  Sohi(eri»er,  director,  chamber 
of  commerce  Frank  .Se.u-ry,  director,  cJiam- 
ber  of  commerce,  T'>m  Vassy,  director, 
chamber  of  commerce.  M  C  Wiley,  execu- 
tive director,   chamber  of   commerce 

Dougherty  County  Redevelopment  Corp 
Hoyt  Edge,  president.  Albany  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  A  W  Hollowly,  director,  cham- 
ber of  commerce.  Allen  Churchwell,  director, 
chamber  of  commerce,  Walter  Brown,  vice 
president,  chamber  of  commerce,  Charles  E 
Pranklln.  assistant  manager,  chamber  of 
commerce 

Early  County  Redevelopment   .Area  Corp 
H    M    Richardson,  president.  Blakely  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce 

Gordon  County  Area  Development  C<jm- 
mlttee  Hoyt  Edwards,  president.  Gordon 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Laurens  County  Development  Ci>rp  R  L 
McMillan,  director,  I.aurens  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 

Johnson     County     Redevelopment     Corp 
W,     P.    Garner,    secretary,    Johnson    County 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

Hart  County  Rural  Area  Devehipment  Com- 
mittee Lee  E  Carter,  secretary.  Hart  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  W  P  Carter,  chair- 
man. Industrial  commission,  chflimber  of 
commerce:  James  Mauldln,  president.  Hart 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

Habersham   County  Redevelopment  Corp 
Paul  Pitts,  past  president.  CorneUa  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

Terrell  County  Redevelopment  Corp  Mrs 
Prancls  Chrlste.  secretary.  Dawson  Chamber 
of  Conamerce,  Walter  Childress,  president, 
chamber  of  commerce 

Toombs  County  Overall  Economic  Develop- 
ment Program  Committee  H  S  Vandlver, 
secretary.  Vldalla  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
Wilbur  Glbbs.  secretary  Lyons  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Washington  County  Redevelopment  Corp 
Cecil  M.  Hodges.  Jr  .  past  director.  Sanders- 
vUle-Washlngton  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Tom  R  Simmons,  past  director,  chamber  of 
commerce:  Maurice  Friedman,  past  director. 
chamber  of  commerce:  L  W  Smith.  Jr  .  di- 
rector, chamber  of  commerce;  T  W  Gllmore. 
committee  chairman,  chamber  of  commerce 

Wayne      County      Redevelopment      Corp 
George  L    Massey.  manager.  Wayne  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Wilkes  County  Redevelopment  Corp     W  A 
Pope,  president,  Wilkes  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

IDAHO 

Idaho    County.    Opportunities    Unlimited 
Warren    Parks,    past    president,    GrangevlUe 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Ployd  Swanson,  presi- 
dent, chamber  of  commerce. 


Kootenai  County  Area  Redevelopment  and 
Rural  Area  Development  Committee:  Kyle 
Walker,  secretary.  Coeur  d'Alene  Chamber  of 
Comnierce 

n.LINOI8 

Clark  County  Area  Redevelopment  Con- 
ference Homer  Smith,  chalrrr^an.  Industrial 
development  committee,  Clark  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Russell  C  Colvln,  manager  cham- 
ber of  commerce 

INDIANA 

Clay  County  Area  Development  AssiX-ta- 
tloM  Robert  H  Dlx  president.  Brazil  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce 

EvansvUle  Future  Inc  D  W  Vaughn, 
president.  EvansvUle  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Greene  County.  United  Area  Economic  De- 
velopment Commltte.  Inc  Jack  Kennedy, 
president,  chiunber  of  commerce. 

Harrison  County  Redevelopment  Council: 
W  A  Piu-ker.  president.  Corydon  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Henry  County  Redevelopment  Committee 
Franklin  Ge<irge,  vice  president.  New  Castle 
Chamber  of  Commerce;   Larry   HafTer.  presi- 
dent, chamber  of  commerce 

Jennings  County  Economic  Development 
Committee  Jcjseph  Caradonna,  secretary, 
ch.uiiber  of  commerce 

Orange  County  Development  Committee: 
Raymond  Brosmer.  director.  French  Lick- 
West  Baden  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Ralph 
Pate,  president.  Orleans  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 

Perry  County  Area  Redevelopment  Coun- 
cil Prank  Clemens,  president.  Tell  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

Pike  County  Economic  Development  Com- 
mittee Omer  Klpsch.  president.  Petersburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

Wiuihlngtnn  County  Economic  Develop- 
ment Committee  Clyde  Ooen,  president, 
Salen  Chamber  of  Commerce 

KAKSAS 

Cherokee-Crawford  Counties  Area  Rede- 
vel(jpment  Association  Victor  J  Walte.  man- 
ager, Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Rice  County  Development  Association:  Al 
Pe.irce.  m^inager,  Lyons  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 

KKNTUCKT 

C.ildwell-Crittenden-Llvlngston-Lyon  Area 
Program  Council  P  M.  Wilcox,  president. 
Princeton   Chamber   of   Commerce 

Boyd  County  Area  Program  Council:  Al- 
lan Collier,  president,  CatletUburg  Chamber 
of  Commerce 

Ployd.  Johnson,  Lawrence,  MagoCttn.  Mar- 
tin. Pike  Counties — Big  Sandy  River  Valley 
Area  Program  Council:  H  H  Klncald.  presi- 
dent. Pike  County  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
George  Branham.  president,  PalntsvUle 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

Chrlstlan-Todd-Trlgg  Area  Program  Coun- 
cil. Robert  Cayce,  president.  HopklnsvlUe 
Chiimber  of  Commerce;  A  G  Campbell, 
president.   Elkton   Chamber  of   Commerce 

Cumberland  Valley  Area  Economic  Area 
Program  Council.  Bell  County  Ernest  H. 
Smith,  president.  Harlan  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Maurice  Henry,  past  president,  Ken- 
tucky Chamber  of  Commerce;  BUI  Narr. 
president.  Knox  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Roy  Brown,  president,  Rockcastle 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

East  Lake  Cumberland  Area  Program 
Council  Dr  I  K  Cross,  president,  chamber 
of  commerce 

Hopklns-Muhlenburg  Area  Program  Coun- 
cil N  S  McGaw.  executive  committee,  Madl- 
sonvUle  Chamber   of  Commerce. 

McCracken  County  Area  Program  Council 
Russ  Chittenden,  manager.  Paducah  Cham- 
ber  of   Commerce;    Prank   R    Paxton,   presi- 
dent.   Paducah    Chamber   of   Commerce. 

Middle  Kentucky  River  Valley  Area  Pro- 
gram CouncU :  W  H.  Reynolds,  chamber  of 
commerce  representative. 
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Northeastern  Kentucky  Area  Program 
Council:  William  Whltaker.  secretary  man- 
ager. Morehead  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Pendleton  County  Area  Program  CouncU: 
A.  B.  Arnold,  secretary,  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

Southern  Kentucky  Counties  Area  Pro- 
gram Council— Allen,  BuUer.  Edmonson 
Grayson.  Logan.  Simpson.  Warren:  Harold 
Huff,  president.  Bowling  Green  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  P.  L.  Price,  president.  AdalrvUle 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Bob  Gulon,  presi- 
dent. RuBsellvllle  Chamber  of  Commerce- 
Jiunes  A  Durr,  president,  Auburn  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Upper  Kentucky  River  Valley  Area  Program 
Council— Knott,  Leslie.  Letcher,  Perry  Coun- 
ties: Albert  P.  Stamper,  president,  Hlndman 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Cossle  Qulllen,  presi- 
dent. Whlteeburg  Chamber  of  Commerce 

West  Lake  Cirniberland  Area  Program 
Council— Adair.  Cumberland.  Green,  and 
Russell  CounUes:  Lynn  Jeffries.  Kentucky 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  fourth  district. 
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Dukes  County  Area  Development  Commit- 
tee: Leo  J,  Conn  very,  president,  Martha's 
Vineyard  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Benjamin 
P.  Morton,  secretary. 

Greater  Pall  River  Area  Development  Com- 
mittee: Walter  Brown,  president,  chamber 
of  commerce;  George  Delano,  chairman, 
of  commerce  committee. 

Gloucester,  Rockport,  Essex  Economic  De- 
velopment Committee:  Roble  H.  Llscomb, 
secretary,  chamber  of  commerce. 

Greater  Lowell  Economic  Development 
Committee:  Thomas  J.  Hlckey,  president, 
Greater  Lowell  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

MICHIGAN 


LOUISIANA 

Natchitoches  Area  Economic  Development 
Association :  Jack  O.  Britain,  past  president, 
chamber  of  commerce. 

Sabine  Development  AssoclaUon:  C.  Q. 
Bullard,  vice  president,  Sabine  Parish  Cham- 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Vernon  Area  Redevelopment  Corp. Lees- 

vllle  and  Vernon  Parish :  RusseU  Balles,  presi- 
dent, LeesvUle-Vernon  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

MAINZ 

Aroostook  County  Rural  Area  Development 
Committee:  Prancls  8.  Demlr,  executive  di- 
rector. Caribou  Chamber  of  Commerce  (all 
directors,  not  named). 

Blddeford-Sanford  Redevelopment  Area 
Committee:  Ronel  Dubois,  president,  San- 
ford  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Sanford-Sprlngvale     Chamber     of     Com- 
merce:  Ronel  J.  Dubois,  president.  Sanford 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Joseph  T.  Barberie 
vice   president,   Sanford   Chamber   of  Com- 
merce; William  E.  Roberts,  secretary,  Sanford 
Chamber  of  Commeroe;    Charles  D.  Colson, 
director,    Sanford    Chamber    of    Commerce; 
William  J.  St.  Onge,  director,  Sanford  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  Andrew  G.  Chabot.  dli«c- 
tor,  Sanford   Chamber  of  Commerce;   Law- 
rence W.  Jackson,  director,  Sanford  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Saul  Shallt,  director.  Sanford 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  David  B.  Thurston 
director.    Sanford    Chamber    of    Commerce*' 
Robert  J.  Trembley.  director,  Sanford  ChamI 
ber  of  Commerce;  Everett  A.  Weiss,  director. 
Sanford  Chamber  of  Commerce;  John  H  Pol- 
Bom,    director,    Sanford    Chamber   of    Com- 
merce;   John   B.   Garnsey,  director,  Sanford 
Chamber  of  Commerce:  Harold  P.  Gates   di- 
rector, Sanford  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Keith 
R.  Goodrich,  director.  Sanford  Chamber  of 
Commerce;   Robert  8.  Jagger.  director.  San- 
ford Chamber  of  Conunerce;  Kmest  N.  Kostls, 
director.    Sanford    Chamber    of    Commerce- 
Edgar  A.  Roberge,  director.  Sanford  Chamber 
of  Commerce;   Wendell  B.  Thayer,  director. 
Sanford  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Washington  County  Rural  Areas  Develop- 
ment Committee:  V.  P.  McPadden,  executive 
committee  county  chamber  of  commerce 


Charlevoix  County  Area  Redevelopment 
Planning  Committee :  Paul  Kohler,  secretary 
Charlevoix  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Cheboygan  County  Area  Redevelopment 
Planning  Committee:  Betty  Jane  Minsky 
secretary-manager,  chamber  of  commerce;' 
Victor  Leonall,  representative,  Cheboygan 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Lewis  Chalker,  rep- 
resentative, Indian  River  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Sebastian  LaTocha.  representative, 
Mackinaw  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Dickinson  County  Preliminary  OveraU  Eco- 
nomic Development  Committee:  Enio  Kole- 
malnen,  secretary,  chamber  of  commerce. 

Emmet  Covmty  Redevelopment  Commit- 
tee: Chet  Crago,  president,  Petosky  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

GraUot     County     Redevelopment    Area 

Overall  Economic  Development  Committee: 
R.  L.  Wilson,  chamber  of  commerce  ofBcer 
(no  title);  Paul  Bennett,  president,  St.  Louis 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  R.  M.  Henneberger 
board  of  supervisors,  St.  Louis  Chamber  of 
Conunerce;  Pred  Carter,  committee  chair- 
man. St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Huron  County  Area  Redevelopment  Com- 
mittee: James  Baker,  director,  Port  Hope 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Luce  County  Area  Redevelopment  Associa- 
tion: R.  J.  Beach,  president,  Luce  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Osceola  County  Economic  Development 
Organization:  chamber  of  commerce  named 
board  of  directors  (19) . 

Otsego  Coimty  ARA  Committee :  Glen  Catt 
president,  chamber  of  commerce. 

Schoolcraft  County  Area  Redevelopment 
Committee:  Carl  Graves,  secretary,  chamber 
of  commerce. 

Van  Buren  County  Area  Redevelopment 
Committee:  M.  J.  Breitenbach,  president. 
lAwrence  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Kenneth 
Davis,  secretary,  Decatur  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; U)ul8e  Engle,  secretary,  Hartford 
Chamber  of  Commeroe. 

Boonomlc  Development  Board  of  Wexford 
County:  Hall  Bell,  secretary-manager,  Cadil- 
lac Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Oktibbeha  Area  Development  Committee- 
Listed  as  representing  the  chamber  are- 
James  H.  Cook,  T.  E.  Eaaterwood,  O.  P.  Par- 
ker, L.  M.  Prltchard,  BiU  Harpole,  Ben  Hll- 
bun.  Dr.  P.  H.  Josey,  T.  E.  Veltch,  O.  W 
Charles,  Jim  Wilson.  Cecil  Rackley.  P  L 
Douglas,  Guy  W.  Thaxton,  Jim  Crowe. 

Tippah  County  Rural  Areas  Development 
Organization:  Dr.  W.  E.  Johnson,  president, 
Ripley  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Missotnu 

Howell  County  Rural  Areas  Development 
Committee:  W.  J.  Bratton,  president.  West 
Plains  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Ripley  County  Rural  Area  Development 
Council:  Adolf  Roberts,  secretary,  chamber 
of  commerce. 

MONTANA 

Butte  Development  Corp.  (Silver  Bow 
County)  :  Harold  McGrath,  secretary,  cham- 
ber of  commerce;  John  J.  Burke,  committee 
chairman,  chamber  of  commerce. 

Crow  Indian  Reservation:  E.  O  Preston 
secretary,  chamber  of  commerce. 

Flathead  County  Area  Redevelopment  In- 
terim Board:  E.  F.  Matellch.  Industrial  de- 
velopment committee,  Kallspell  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Carlyle  Crum,  manager.  White- 
fish  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Passaic      County      Area      Redevelopment 

^^h'  f*'^''  ^-  ^^^'^-  executive  vice 
president.  Greater  Paterson  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Sidney  R.  Mllburn.  executive  sec- 
retary, Wayne  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

NEW  MEXICO 

San  Miguel  County  Area  Development 
Committee:  Dale  B.  Gereman,  past  pre^^dent, 
Las  Vegas  San  Miguel  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Charles  P.  TrumbuU,  director,  cham- 
ber of  commerce;  Tom  Clark,  director,  cham- 
ber of  commerce;  Richard  B.  Cavanaugh 
past  president,  chamber  of  commerce 

Santa  Pe  County  Resources  Planning  and 
Development  Organization:  Raymoml  E 
Pranz.  manager.  Santa  Pe  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Grant    County    Development    Committee - 

ri«,^^''*°f'^  P^    president.     SUver     City 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


aCIKNKSOTA 


MASTIWUVD 

Cecil  County  Industrial  Association.  Inc  : 
George  Lutz.  president,  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

Dorchester  County  Industrial  Development 
Corp  :  Doris  G.  Cook,  representing  chamber 
of  commerce. 

Garrett  Cotinty  Development  Corp.:  LoweU 
Loomu.  director,  chamber  of  commerce- 
Mount  Top  Chamber  of  Conunerce;  Hslmuth 
Helse,  director.  Mount  Top  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Prank  McDanlel.  director.  Mount  Top 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Wesley  Schalble 
director.  Mount  Top  Chamber  of  Commeroe 


Itasca  County  Area  Redevelopment  Agen- 
cy: Gene  Roth,  past  president,  chamber  of 
commerce. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Holmes  County  Area  Redevelopment  Asso- 
claUon: A.  L.  Gibson,  president,  Lexington 
Chamber  of  Commeroe. 

Lafayette  County  Rural  Areas  Develop- 
naent  Committee:  Robert  McClaln,  manager, 
chamber  of  commerce. 

Lincoln  County  Rural  Areas  Development 
Program  (this  Is  the  chamber  for  this  area) : 
Gerald  Kees,  Immediate  past  president;  Tom 
L.  Mbak,  president;  Victor  Becker,  vice  presi- 
dent; Frank  Oakee,  manager;  Travis  Tadlock; 
Sara  Jane  Craig,  executive  secretary;  J  E 
Spring,  director;  Glenn  Smith.  director- 
Owen  Eoberts,  director;  Kmest  Norton,  di- 
rector; B.  L.  Boyce,  director;  Chester  Burn- 
ham,  director;  Mike  Carr,  director;  P.  P. 
^cker.  director:  Cramer  Roberts,  director; 
W.  W.  Godbold.  Jr.,  director;  L.  L.  Entrican, 
director. 


MZW   TOSK 

Area  Redevelopment  Committee  of  Mont- 
gomery County:  Thomas  Zappone,  executive 
manager.  Amsterdam  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Edward  L.  Wilkinson,  executive  di- 
rector, chamber  erf  commerce. 

Essex    County    Development    Committee 
Prancls  Malaney.  director,  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

Pranklln  County  Area  Redevelopment 
Committee.  Ogdensburg-Massena  Malone 
Area:  Otis  Schulz,  president,  Malone  Cham- 
ber of  Commeroe;  Jacques  De  Mattos,  presi- 
dent, Saranac  Lake  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
James  Klssane,  director.  Chateaugay  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Fulton  County  Area  Redevelopment  Com- 
mittee: Mrs.  Anna  D.  Kukla,  secretary 
chamber  of  commerce;  Ralph  P.  Van  Woert 
president,  Gloversvllle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Area  Redevelopment  Organization  of  Jef- 
ferson County:  Warren  G.  Gamble,  presi- 
dent, Jefferson  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Gordon  W.  Bryant,  director,  Water- 
town  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Redevelopment  Area  Organization  of  the 
Auburn  Labor  Market  Area:  William  E. 
Bouley,  past  president.  Auburn  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Michael  L.  Peduto.  executive 
manager.  Auburn  Chamber  of  Commerce - 
Col.  WUllam  K.  Walker,  past  president 
Auburn  Chamber  of  Ccnnmerce. 

Chautaugua  County  Planning  Board: 
Theodore  Rabb,  business  manager.  Dimklrk 
Chamber  of  C<»unerce. 
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Avery  Oounty  PUimlii«  Board  J.  B&f 
BrasweU.  prMtdant.  ehAznber  of  commerce. 
Trunk.  Weldi.  amemtmrj.  cbamber  of  com- 
merce; Or.  ■.  H.  amlUi.  vice  president, 
chamber  of  imiiiierrw. 

Edenton-ClMifWUi  PUniiln«  Board:  J.  H. 
CoQcer  Jr..  prMtdent.  Ideoton  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  J.  M.  Robinson,  executive  vice 
president.   KdwiVr—  Chamber  of   Commerce. 

Lincoln  County  Planning  Biwrd  Gird  )n 
GoodBon.   president,   chamber   of   commerce. 

Ifitchell  County  Planning  Board  Spruce 
Pine  area;  B.  S.  Ragan.  president.  Spruce 
Pine  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Bwaln  County  Planning  Board  J  A.  Hens- 
ley.  vice  president,  chamber  of  commerce 

Plymouth  and  Washington  County  Plan- 
ning Board:  Ed  Bransen,  manager.  Plymouth 
and  Washington  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Watauga  Area  R*development  Committee: 
H.  W.  Wilcox,  president.  Boone  Ch.imber  of 
Commerce. 

OHIO 

Ashtabula  County  Induatruil  Development. 
Inc.:  Ralph  Graham,  president.  Orwell 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  William  R  Hubbard, 
secretary,  Conneaut  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Clinton  E.  Jolly,  secretary.  Geneva  on  the 
Lake  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Walter  C 
Smith,  president.  Jefferson  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; James  W.  Wentilng.  president.  Ash- 
tabula Chamber  of  Commerce. 

OiMRxeey  Regkwal  Planning  Commission: 
Dale  J.  Abbott,  eommittee  chairman.  Guern- 
sey County  Chambar  of  Commerce;  WUlard 
W.  Smith,  dlraetor.  chamber  of  commerce. 

Lawrence  County  Hedeveiopment  Com- 
mittee ( Hutlngton- Ashland  parti  Volley 
Boggs.  prealdent.  Ironton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; ZeUer  Henry,  manager,  Ironton 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  C.  W.  Bloss.  officer, 
Lawrence  County  Chamber  of  Conunerce; 
B.  B.  MUls.  director,  Ironton  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  W.  B.  McOurk.  director  Ironton 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

MetgB  County  Resource  Development 
Committee:  Clyde  Klrkland.  pnresldent. 
Pomeroy  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Monroe  County  Resource  Development 
Committee:  James  Dlehl,  vice  president, 
Woodsfleld  Chamber  ot  Commerce 

Morgan  County  Rural  Areas  Development 
Committee:  Robert  Chrlste,  industrial  com- 
mittee. McConnalarvllla  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

PartaffD  County  Development  Committee: 
Walter  N.  Miller,  manager,  Ravenna  Chamber 
of  Commerce:  Bdward  Alberty,  manager, 
Kent  area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

OKXJIBOMA 

Latimer  County  Area  Redevelopment  Com- 
mittee: Mrs.  Etonna  Booth,  secretary,  cham- 
ber of  commeroe. 

Adair  County  Area  Rederelopment  Com- 
mittee: Tbbe  OTIeal.  president.  Stllwell 
Chamber  of    Ouuiiuerce. 

Coal  County  Area  Redevelopment  Com- 
mittee: BUeen  Ronald,  secretary,  chamber  of 
commerce;  Georca  Brown,  president.  Coal- 
gate  Chamber  at  0(»nmerce;  Dr.  Doyle  L. 
Patten,  pasi  praddent.  Coalgate  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Dr.  Wallace  Byrd.  past  presi- 
dent. Coalgate  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Delaware  County  Rederelopment  Commit- 
tee: Prank  Oraham.  president.  Jay  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce:  Otto  Barp.  past  president. 
Orore  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Lou  Ryan, 
president.  Bemlea  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Mart  Potter,  past  preaident,  Colcord  Cham- 
ber of  Commarea;  Otto  Barp.  past  president. 
Colcord  Chamber  ot  Commerce. 

Hughes  Ooonty  Area  Redevelopment 
Committee:  O.  A.  Sanders,  committee  chair- 
man. HoldenTllls  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
Clem  Pollock,  secretary-manager.  Holden- 
vllle  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Le  Flore  County  Area  Redevelopment 
Committee:    Hlldred    La    Peyers,    president. 


Poteau  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Jay  P    Dal- 
ley.  manager,  Poteau  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Love  County  Area  Redevelopment  Com- 
mittee: Clarence  Cochran.  Industrial  com- 
mittee member.  Marietta  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  D  Joyce  O^tTej.  president.  Ma- 
rietta Chamber  of  Commerce;  William  R 
Brannan,  vice  president,  chamber  of  com- 
merce 

Mayes  Ccunty  Area  Redevelopment  Com- 
mittee- M  L.  McParlln.  manager.  Pr>or 
Ch.imber  of  Commerre;  Jack  Noie«.  presi- 
dent. Locu.st  Grove  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Murray  County  Area  Redevelopment  Com- 
mittee: Jack  Patten.  Davlji  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  R  I.  Bole^  president.  Sulpher 
Chamber  of   Commerce 

Muskogee  County  Area  Redevelopment 
Conamlttee  Jim  Jordon.  manager  chamber 
of  commerce.  Bob  Jahrman.  president 
chamber  of  commerce 

Nowata  County  Area  Redevelopment  Com- 
mittee; Dr  Homer  Flor  \  ch.ilrman.  ludii.s- 
trlal  committee;  Nowata  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. James  L.  Sontiig.  preaklent.  NiWMt.i 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Dean  .Shacklef  ird 
manager,    Nowi'a    Chamber    of    C<jmnuTce 

Okfu-skee  County  Area  Redevelopment 
Committee:  Col  J  O.  Smith,  secretary. 
Okemah  Chamber  of  Commerce,  J  hn  M 
R.isberry,  president,  Weleetka  Ch.imber  of 
Commerce.  Marvin  W  Lee.  Jr.  president. 
Boley  Chamber  of  Ct)mmerce.  J  Miller,  presi- 
dent. Okemah  Chimber    if  Commerce 

Ottawa  County  Area  Redevelopment  Com- 
mittee: P  E.  Farrier,  president.  Miami 
Chamber   of   Commerce 

Cherokee  County  Area  Redevelopment 
Committee:  Col  Martin  A.  Hagerstrand. 
manager.  Tahlequah  Chamber  of  C'lmmerce, 
J  L.  La  Fevers,  industrial  committee,  Tah- 
lequah Chamber  of  Commerce;  Hal  Re««d. 
president,  Tahlequah  Chamber  of  Commene 

Industrial  Development  Trust  of  Chlck- 
asha.  Okla  i  Grady  County  i;  Clyde  Cole, 
manager.  Chlckasha  Chamber  ot  Oammerce 

Okmulgee  County  Area  Redevelopment 
Committee  L  L  Altermatt.  president, 
Uenryetta  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Lynn 
Edenborough.  president,  Okmulgee  Chamber 
i.>f  C'immerce 

Pittsburg  County  Area  Redevelopment 
C  immittee  Dale  Dalton.  president.  Qulnton 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Rex  B  Rosa,  man- 
ager. McAlester  Chamber  uf  Commerce.  S. 
Arch  Tliompson.  president,  McAlester  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Pontotoc  and  AdaLr  Coutilles  Redevelop- 
ment Area  Organization:  Ted  R.  Savage, 
manager,  chamber  of  conunerce.  O:  val  Price, 
chamt)er  board.  Denall  Lowry.  chamber 
board;  J  B  Lyon,  chamber  board.  David  O. 
Howe,  chamber  btiard;  Bart  Todd,  chamber 
board;  Tom  OT)ell.  ch.uiiber  board.  Lee 
McDonald,  chamber  board. 

Atoka  County  Planning  and  Rural  Areas 
Development  Council:  Harvey  BettLs.  secre- 
tary, chamber  of  commerce. 

Greer  County  Area  Redevelopment  Com- 
mittee: James  P  Garrett,  president.  Mangum 
Chamber  of  Conunerce;  Eugene  Hahn.  presi- 
dent. Granite  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Wil- 
liam Gill,  3r  .  manager,  Mangum  Cliamber  of 
Commerce  W  T  Green,  president.  Duke 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

OKBCON 

Columbia  County  Redevelopment  Commit- 
tee: Porrls  Humphrey,  president.  Clatskanle 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

Josephine  County  .\rea  Redevelopment 
Committee:  Jack  McMah.in,  manaj»"r.  Grants 
Pass  Chamber  of  Commerce 

FTNNSri.V.\NlA 

Pittsburgh  Regional  Industrial  Development 
Corp.  ( Allegheny.  Beaver  arui  Watmore- 
land  Counties ) 

Westmoreland  County:  Mrs  Elizabeth  8. 
Bllssell.  executive  director.  New  Kensington 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  B   Carlson,  executive 


secretary.  Irwin  Chamber  of  Conunerce;  John 
E  Kennelty.  executive  secretary,  Greensburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Ginger  Joyce,  execu- 
tive director,  Jeannette  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce: Virginia  Swank,  executive  dlrectjr. 
I. loonier  Chamber  of  Commerce.  B>'tty  Doug- 
lass, secretary.  Mt.  Pleasant  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Blair-Bedford  Area  Development  Council: 
Thomas  8t.vpheu.s«>n.  promotional  manager. 
Tvror.e  Ctianiber  i>f  Ci'mmerre:  G  SUiiiley 
Kulh  executive.  Altiniiia  Chamber  of  Com- 
luiTc-e.  OUn  Horton.  pre.>tldeiit.  Saxton  Cham- 
bt-r  of  Commerce. 

n-idfTd  County  Planning  Conmilsslon: 
Cicne  P.ilu.-.^1,  secretary,  Sayre  Chamber  of 
CVimn.erce 

Butler  C<junty  Area  Rcdevelojmient  C<iun- 
cU  A  Wendell  Welhe.  executive  secretary, 
Butler  Cliamber  of  Commerce,  Paul  L.  KUng- 
ler.   secretary.   Mars  Chamber  of   Commerce 

Indiana  County  Planning  Commission: 
WllUim  Ingerst)!!.  executive  secretary.  In- 
dl,  ".,1  C'Unty  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Greater  JohnsUvAU  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Tr'.dir  trhil  Developnrtent  Dtvl.slon  and  Somer- 
set County  Development  Council:  Robert 
Martin,  representing  Somerset  Chamber  of 
C.  >mmerce;  John  Stein,  representing  Somer- 
set Chiunber  of  Commerce:  Wayne  Pile, 
representing  Somerset  Chamber  of  Com- 
iner<'f  Bl.ilr  Barkman.  representing  Somerset 
Chamber  of  Conunerce;  Creorge  Foy.  repre- 
senting  Meyexsdale  Chamber   of  Commerce 

Armstrong  County  Area  Redevelopment 
r.  iinnl  Klttannlng-Ford  Cltyi  Don  Mash. 
m.in.iger.  Klttannlng  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
H'bert  D  Noel,  Jr.  president,  Klttannlng 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

Redevelopment  Area  Orgnnlzatlon  of 
Larkawanna  County  fSrrantoni:  Ronald  C 
Jones,  chairman.  Scranton  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  Robert  L  Justin,  president. 
Scranton  Chamber  of  Commerce:  James  L. 
Noeoker.  pre.sldent.  Carbondale  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Robert  Morgan,  president.  Arch- 
bnld  Chamber  of  Commerce:  James  F  Ar- 
thur president.  Dickson  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Franklin  F*rlce.  president.  Mooslc 
Chamber    of    Commerce 

Ni>rtheast  Pennsylvania  Industrial  De- 
velopment Commission.  Luzerne  County 
I  ouis  O  Feldmann.  vice  president.  Hazelt<")n 
Chamber  of  C^immerce;  A  J  Sordonl.  Jr  . 
president.  State  Chamber  of  Comimerce;  An- 
drew Honrlgan.  Jr  .  president.  WUkes-Barre 
Ch.amber   of  Commerce. 

Northumberland  County:  Edward  Barr. 
secretary    Sbamokln  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Wayne  County:  Lewis  Howell,  president. 
Hone.idale  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

At  Livrge  Prank  A  Ernest,  executive  secre- 
tary. Wilkes  Barre  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Cliff  Jones,  executive  secretary.  Hazelton 
Chamber  of  Commerce:  WUUs  W.  Jones,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president,  Scranton  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Vincent  T.  OUara.  executive  sec- 
retary. Scranti>n  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Northwestern  Pennsylvania  Conference  for 
Economic  Development  Crawford  County:  B 
J  Smith,  representative.  MeadvlUe  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  W.  C.  Wenner,  secretary. 
C mibrldge  Springs  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Erie  County:  W.  Dudley,  Jewell,  executive 
vice  president.  Greater  Erie  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

McKean  County:  A.  Robert  HUI  president. 
Mt  Jewett  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ddvld  L. 
.Scott,  executive  secretary.  Bradford  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Mercer  CiAinty ;  Michael  C  Yourga.  presi- 
dent. Shenango  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Venango  County:  Elwood  B.  Deeter.  pre.-l- 
dent.  Franklin  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Fran- 
cis B  Hall,  manager.  Oil  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  Robert  Rhoades,  president,  OU 
City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Warren  County:  Ray  Stein,  chairman, 
Warren  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Col.  Henry 
Kerlln.  executive  vice  president,  Wanen 
Chamber  of  Commertsa. 
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Schuylkill  County  Planning  Commlaaion. 
Richard  F.  Hlgglns,  president,  PottarlUa 
Chamber  of  Commeroe. 

Susquehanna  Economic  Devalopmant  As- 
sociation:   Robert  Lyona,   president,  LawU- 
burg  Chamber  of  Commerce;  O.  Ouy  Luck, 
secretary,     Mlddleburg    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce; Gilbert  T.  Hees,  president,  Mtddleburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Herbert  Bendt,  secre- 
tary, Lewlsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce;  B.  L. 
GUI.  secretary.  Central  Susquehanna  Valley 
Chiunber   of   Commerce;    Dr.   Q.   R.   Varano, 
secretary,    Mt.    Carmel    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce;   Roland  P.  Harbeson,  secretary,  MU- 
ton  Chamber  of  Commerce;  William  Belford, 
president,    Milton    Chamber    of   Commerce; 
Mrs    Katherlne   Ounter,   secretary,   Blooms- 
burg    Chamber    of    Commerce;    Warren    B. 
Hause.  secretary,  Berwick  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce;   William    Booth,    secretary.   Danville 
Chamber    of    Commerce;    Edward    P.    Barr, 
secretary.     Shamokln     Chamber     of     Com- 
merce;    H.     Lelghton     Williams,     secretary, 
Greater  WllUamsport  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
Prank   O'ReUly,    president,   Clinton   County 
Chamber  of    Commerce;    Richard   A.  Morse, 
secretary.  Clinton  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

SOtJTH    CASOLINA 

Jasper  County  Redevelopment  Committee: 
M.  A.  Garr.  president,  Hardeevllle  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Mrs.  Margie  Wise,  president. 
Jasper  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Kershaw  County  Redevelopment  Commit- 
tee: W.  Ed  Mitchell,  manager,  Camden 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Lancaster  County  Redevelopment  Council: 
David  Mclnnis,  manager,  Lancaster  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Sumter  County  Economic  Development 
Committee:  James  E.  Bollng,  secretary,  Sxmi- 
ter  Chamber  of   Commerce. 

Barnwell  County  Rural  Areas  Development 
Committee:  BUI  Hanks,  president.  Barnwell 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Colleton  Redevelopment  Covmcll:  Leon 
Gelson,  president,  Walterboro  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Orangeburg  County  Economic  Develop- 
ment Council:  T.  8.  Taylor,  preaident. 
Orangeburg  Chamber  of  Commerce;  J.  L. 
Gammon,  vice  president,  chamber  of  com- 
merce; WD.  Klrkpa  trick,  manager,  cham- 
ber of  commerce. 
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TENNESSEE 

Dickson  County  Area  Redevelopment 
Corp.:  president,  Dickson  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce  (no  name). 

Houston  County  Area  Redevelopment 
Committee:  Ralph  Lynn,  president.  Houston 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Marlon  County  Industrial  Committee: 
Howard  Horn,  president,  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

Putnam  County  Overall  Economic  Devel- 
opment Committee:  E.  H.  Hooper,  president, 
chamber  of  commerce. 

Robertson  County  Redevelopment  Com- 
mittee: Charles  Ralph,  secretary.  Springfield 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

TEXAS 

Texarkana  Area  Redevelopment  Committee 
(Bowie  County)  P  E.  Hlghtower,  president. 
Texarkana  Chamber  of  Commerce;  W.  B. 
Drummond.  vice  president,  Texarkana 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Winn  Smith,  treas- 
urer, chamber  of  commerce;  L.  E.  Ollllland, 
manager,  chamber  of  conunerce. 

Red  River  Industrial  Foundation:  Pat  C 
Beadle,  past  vice  president,  Clarksvllle 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Byron  B  Black  past 
president.  Clarksvllle  Chamber  of  Ctom- 
merce;  A  N.  Quarles.  secretary,  chamber  of 
commerce;  Billy  E  Barker,  director,  chamber 
of  commerce:  Charlie  M.  Conine,  past  direc- 
tor, chamber  of  commerce;  Austin  Quest, 
past  president,  chamber  of  commerce;  Oeorge 
P  Sunkel,  past  president,  chamber  of  com- 
merce;  James  W.  Vaughan.  past  president, 


Chamber  of  commerce;  Harry  Whltehouse, 
director,  chamber  of  commerce;  Cab  N.  Wolf 
director,  chamber  of  commerce.  ' 

Zapate  County  Rural  Area  Development 
Committee:  Rafael  San  Miguel,  president, 
Zapata  County  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Collingsworth  County  Overall  Economic 
Development  Planning  Board:  Jack  Sanford, 
president,  chamber  of  commerce. 

Henderson  County  Redevelopment  Com- 
mittee: Dan  Royall.  Jr..  president,  Malakoff 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Finis  Hardy,  secre- 
tary, Malakoff  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Ches- 
ter Bradley,  president.  Trinidad  Chamber  of 
Oonmierce. 

Laredo  Redevelopment  Area  Organization 
(Webb  County)  :    E.  H.  Borchers    president 
chamber   of   commerce;    S.    K.    Mason,    first 
vice  president,  chamber  of  commerce;   Tom 
F.  Herring,  second  vice  president,  chamber 
^  commerce;  T.  B.  Miller,  treasurer,  cham- 
ber of  commerce;  Frank  Y.  Hill,  Immediate 
psst     president,     chamber     of     commerce; 
Maurice  M.  Alexander,  director,  chamber  of 
commerce;    Roberto  M.  Benavldes,   director 
chamber  of  commerce;  Alfonso  Casso,  direc- 
tor, chamber  of  commerce;  Rodrigo  DeUano, 
director,  chamber  of  commerce;  A.  E.  Gua- 
Jardo,  director,   chamber  of  commerce;   Ar- 
mengol    Guerra.    Jr..    director,    chamber    of 
commerce;  Oeorge  L.  Hachar.  director,  cham- 
ber of  commerce;  W.  B.  Johnson,  Jr.,  director, 
chamber  of  commerce:  Col.  W.  J.  Jones,  di- 
rector,   chamber    of    commerce;    Palmer    F. 
Bllng,  director,  chamber  of  commerce:  Oscar 
M.  Laurel,  director,  chamber  of  commerce- 
Robert  E.  Levy,  director,  chamber  of  com- 
merce; J.  C.  Martin,  Jr.,  director,  chamber  of 
commerce;  Sam  Meyer,  director,  chamber  of 
commerce;     Col.    Roger    C.    Pryor,    director, 
chamber  of  commerce;   Francis  Richter,  di- 
rector, chamber  of  commerce;  R.  H.  Rlesten- 
berg.  director,  chamber  of  commerce;  Harry 
Samea,  Jr..  director,  chamber  of  commerce; 
Allan  C.  Skinner,  director,  chamber  of  com- 
merce; George  Spence,  director,  chamber  of 
C(»nmerce;  Vella  Drlbe,  director,  chamber  of 
commerce:  C.  C.  Whltworth,  director,  cham- 
ber of  commerce:  Ben  F.  Wright,  Jr.,  direc- 
tor, chamber  of  commerce;   Renato  Zapata. 
Br.,    director,    chamber    of    commerce;    Fer- 
nando  Zunlga,   director,   chamber   of   com- 
meroe. 

Jefferson-Marlon  County  Planning  Com- 
mission: B.  Koontz.  director,  Marlon  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  U.  L.  Williamson, 
past  president,  Marlon  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  Ray  Thomas,  director,  Jiiarlon 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

Mcculloch  County  Program  Building 
Committee:  Oeorge  Purcell.  manager,  cham- 
ber of  commerce. 

Morris  County  Program  Building  Com- 
mittee: L.  Jack  Coker,  president.  Naples 
Chamber  of  Conunerce. 

UTAH 

Wasatch  County  Redevelopment  Commit- 
tee: Don  Barker,  committee  chairman,  cham- 
ber of  commerce;  Russell  Wall,  president, 
Wasatch   Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Skagit  Cotmty  Development  Association- 
Gene  Hopkins,  manager,  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

Douglas  County  Redevelopment  Coxmcll- 
Zoes  Wilkinson,  president,  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

WEST    VIBGINIA 

Calhoun  Coimty  Resource  Development 
Committee:  Rymer  Law.  chamber  of  com- 
merce representative. 

Fayette  County  Development  Corp  •  Gene 
Imbrogno.  president,  Montgomery  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Industrial  Development  Committee  for 
Harrison  County:  president,  Clarksburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce    (no  name) 

Huntington  (CabeU- Wayne  Counties)  De- 
velopment Commission:  John  Rutherford 
representing  Wayne  Chamber  of  Commerce' 
Glenn  Fogle,  representing  Ceredo-Kenova 
Chamber  of  Commerce:  c.  McD.  England 
Huntington  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Mason  County  Redevelopment  Association- 
CecU  Deverick.  managing  director.  Mason 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

McDoweU  County  Development  and  Im- 
provement Corp.:  Claude  R.  Klrkland  presi- 
dent,  Welch  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Bluefleld  Area  Development  Corp  •  W  J 
GUlesple,  president,  Bluefleld  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Dodd  Martensen.  representing 
Bluefleld  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Lewis  County  Development  Committee - 
Mrs.  John  R.  Davis,  representing  chamber 
of  commerce. 

Monongalia  County-Morgantown  Commu- 
nity Association:  Dean  Chester  A.  Arents 
president,  chamber  of  commerce;  Raymond 
E.  Shafer,  industrial  committee,  chamber  of 
commerce;  James  R.  McCartney,  manager 
chamber  of  conunerce.  ' 

Monroe  Indtistrlal  Development  Corp  -  O 
B.  Grimmett,  president,  Union  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Raleigh  County  Development  Association 
(Beckley  Area)  :  Eugene  Morehouse,  presi- 
dent, Beckley  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Randolph  County  Planning  Commission  ■ 
Cyrus  S.  Kump.  director.  Elkins  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Carl  L.  WUmoth,  director.  Elkins 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Wetzel  County  ARA-RAD  Committee-  W 
E  Durig,  vice  president.  New  Martinsville 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

WISCONSIN 

Door  County  Industrial  Development 
Agency:  Tom  Pinney.  Jr.,  president  Door 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

La  Crosse  County  Industrial  DevelcH)ment 
CouncU :  One  representative  from  La  Crosse 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce;  one  repre- 
sentative from  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(no  names) . 

Portage  County  Area  Development  Com- 
mittee: Carl  Wallace,  secretary-manager 
Stevens  Point  Chamber  of  Commerce  ' 


▼laCIN    ISLANDS 

Bconomic  Development  Board  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  of  the  United  States:  D.  Victor 
Bornn.  director,  St.  Thomas  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  James  A.  Bough,  president,  St. 
Thomas  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Van  B. 
Hooper.  St.  Croix  Chamber  of  Commerce  Ad- 
visory Committee;  Alexander  A.  Moorehead, 
president,  St.  Crolx  Chamber  of  Commerce! 

WASHINGTON 

Grays  Harbor  Area  Redevelopment  Agency: 
John  Forbes,  manager.  Grays  Harbor  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Three  additional  man- 
agers not  named. 

Pacific  County  Area  Redevelopment  Asso- 
ciation; R.  W.  Casebolt.  secretary,  Hwaco 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  E.  R.  Maddln,  past 
president.  Dwaco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


WTOMINC 

Teton  County  Rural  Area  Development 
Committee  (Jackson  area):  Dean  Drlskell, 
president.  Jackson  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Since  AprU  20,  1963.  when  this  report  was 
prepared,  ARA  has  received  61  new  economic 
redevelopment  plans  prepared  by  local  com- 
mittees. In  these  plans  41  chamber  of  com- 
merce officials  and  represenutlves  are  ac- 
tively serving  on  ARA  development  commit- 
tees. 

ALABAMA 

Cullman  County  Rural  Areas  Development 
Committee:  L.  C.  Norrell,  chairman,  agrlcul- 
txire  committee,  chamber  of  commerce;  O. 
M.  Wllloughby,  president,  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

ARKANSAS 

Faulkner  County  Development  Council- 
Ouy  Murphy,  representing  Conway  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Chicot  County  Development  Coxmcll :  Mrs. 
F.  R.  Paris,  Dermott  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
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Joa  Lilly.  Budorm  OhUDbar  ol  ComnMrce; 
J.  H.  VoadND.  Sahara  CfcKitwr  at  Oobp 
meroe;  Oaorg*  Walkar,  lAke  Village  CTumtwr 
otf  CooMnaro*. 

Aahlay  Oountf  OvMtopaMnA  Council :  lul 
Scott,  praaldent.  ehaLinber  of  oonuneroe;  Doa 
Rogers.  Mcretary.  nhambw  of  commerce. 

OOUMABO 

rremont  Oouity  An*  Radcvelopment  Or- 
gaoiaatloo:  Bay  Shoop,  chairman,  agrlcal- 
tiira  coaunlM*«v  Canon  Olty  Chamber  of 
OOBunaroe;  Dr.  Howard  IflUer,  chairman, 
recreation  oommlttae.  Canon  Olty  Chamber 
of  OotnnMrea;  nMlUiM  Bryan,  manager, 
Canon  City  Chaoibtr  of  Commerce. 


Franklia  Coanty  Planning  and  Develop- 
Qoent  CofnmlUM:  W.  C.  Buzaett.  farm«r 
pr— Utont.  Apalaehkiola  Chamber  of  Oom- 
■Mr«a  (ax  oAllo):  R.  ■.  OocmeU.  president. 
Apalachioota  OhaBibar  of  Commartsa. 

Jackaoa  Oooaty  Oaralopmesit  Council: 
WUIlam  Avary.  ■aoretiry.  chamber  at  ooai- 
merca. 

Induadial  Dwatopment  Commlaalon  at  St. 
Lucia  County:  RUllp  C.  Qataa.  prealdent. 
Port  Ptaroa  duunbar  of  Commeroa. 


Bulloch  County  BadaTelopment  Corp.:  A. 
R.  Ofbaon,  Sr..  managar.  Bulloch  Chamber 
of  Commeroa;  CTharlaa  U.  Robblna.  Jr..  prea- 
ldent. Bulloclx  Cbambar  of  Commerce. 

KKjrrucKT 

Oarrard  County  Area  Program  Council: 
Tlllo  B.  limrtin,  representing  chamber  of 
coaunaree;  Jack  Zanone,  representing  cham- 
ber of  oommeroa. 

VOXrtBlAHA 

SprlnghlU  OvarmU  Economic  Development 
Program  OonualtMa:  Tom  Stevenson,  mana- 
ger, chamber  of  commerce. 

tacmoAH 
Omegaw     County     Redevelopment      Area 
Organization:  Adrian  Dantzer,  West  Branch 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

maaBsiPPi 

Leaks  County  Rural  Areas  Development 
Commlttae:  Oarl  Pulton,  manager,  chamber 

Warren  County  Rural  Area  Development 
Committee:  Bobart  O.  OeolTory.  manager, 
chamber  of  commerce. 

MOinajiA 
Or&nlte   County   ABA    Committee-    O.    H. 
Chrtetenasn,  prartdaat,  Phlllpsburg  Chamber 
o<  Ccnunerea. 

NSW    HAJfPSHnX 

Carroll  County  RAO  Committee:  Lawrence 
H.  Sherman,  dlraetor.  North  Conway  Cham- 
ber of  Conunaroa;  Ralph  Orlndle.  president. 
Conway  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Coos  County  rural  areas  development  pro- 
gram: John  P.  Olfell,  past  president,  Berlin 
Chamber  of  Oo^mMree;  A.  W.  Warren, 
director.    Berlin    ClMunber    of    Commerce. 

OX2JUIOMA 

Lincoln  County  Area  Redevelopment  Com- 
mittee: Bo  Belcher,  president.  Chandler 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Cecil  Pord,  presi- 
dent. Davenport  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Leo 
ICoore.  prealdant.  Prague  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce: Milton  WoUr.  president.  Stroud 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  F^oyd  Key,  presi- 
dent. Wellston  Chamber  of  Conunerce;  P.  J. 
Nunnery,  representing  Meeker  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

FuaaiiJ  Eico 

Ouayama  Redevelopment  Area  Committee: 
Luis  Blondet  Blolae.  president.  Guayama 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


president.  Camp  County  Chamber  of 
Coamaroe. 

Maverick  County  Radevatopment  Area 
Committee:  Harvey  Seymour,  repreeenttng 
.»K^mK*r  of  coouserce. 

Val  Verde  Overall  Kconccnlc  DeveJopmant 
Program  Committee:  Jack  Eiobinson.  presi- 
dent. Del  Rio  Chamber  of  Commerce  (entire 
program  submitted  by  Del  Rio  Chamber  of 
Co.Timerce  Area  Development  Foundation. 
Inc  ' . 

WASHINGTON 

Chel.ui  County  Overall  Economic  Devel- 
opment Oommlttee:  Dr  Alfred  J.  Stojow- 
skl.  representing  Wenalchee  Chamber  of 
Couimcrce. 
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Camp  County  Redevelopment  Area  Orga- 
nlaatloa:  Neal  Bagr.  tbrae-tlma  president, 
chamber  of  ooniBMroa;  Murray  Maddos.  past 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  RivEks]  Is  recognized  for  2 
bourft. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  a  very  important  an- 
nouncement. To  your  keen  disappwlnt- 
ment.  I  shall  not  speak  2  hours.  On  the 
contrary,  we  will  have  a  number  of  con- 
tributors to  this  discussion,  but  I  will  do 
the  best  I  can  to  pay  the  proper  respect 
to  one  of  the  most  infamoua  documents 
ever  devised  by  human  hand,  knov^-n  as 
the  Ocsell  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Ser\ices 
Committee  I  would  be  remiss  In  my 
duties  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  suid  partic- 
ularly as  a  member  of  this  committee 
IX  I  did  not  tell  the  House  of  Repreaent- 
atlves  the  effect  of  the  recent  directive 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ba.5ed 
on  this  report,  and  what  It  wUl  do  to  the 
combat  efficiency  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

Now.  you  spend  over  $52  billion  a  year 
on  the  military.  Thla  destroys  It.  This 
Nation  from  its  Inception  has  prided  It- 
self on  the  fact  that  we  have  constantly 
kept  our  Armed  Forces  out  of  the  politi- 
cal area.  Every  oCQcer  in  our  Armed 
Forces  learns  from  the  day  of  his  entry 
Into  a  commissioned  status  that  he  must 
keep  himself  free  from  local,  State  and 
Federal  civil  affairs  that  are  not  directly 
related  to  his  primary  mission  of  being 
combat-ready  at  all  times.  We  have 
Armed  Forces  for  one  reason  and  one 
reason  alone,  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  career 
men  and  women  of  our  armed  services 
are  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Tliey  lead  a 
life  that  Is  different  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  citizen  for  during  a  normal  ca- 
reer they  rarely  can  call  any  place  home. 

Our  officers  and  men  come  from  all 
walks  of  life,  from  all  sections  of  this 
Nation  and  from  a  variety  of  back- 
grounds. At  only  one  time  in  our  prior 
history  as  a  nation  have  our  Armed 
Forces  been  divided.  I  need  not  remirul 
this  House  of  that  unpleasantness.  100 
years  a^o.  Only  one  time  in  our  his- 
tory have  our  Armed  Forces  been  divided 
in  their  loyalties  to  the  single  duty  of 
providing  for  the  defen.sp  of  this  coun- 
try. 

But  Just  the  other  day  this  highly  in- 
flammatory, vicious,  and  extremely  prej- 
udiced report  was  issued,  forwarded  to 


the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  on  the 
basis  of  that  report  a  directive  has  now 
been  issued  implunenting  this  report. 
The  major  parts  of  this  report  I  warn 
you  here  and  txxw  will  seriously  affect 
if  not  destroy  the  combat  efficiency  of 
your  Armed  Forces.  The  directive  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  takes  the 
military  out  of  the  role  of  providing  for 
the  national  security  and  plunges  them 
into  the  role  of  social  reformers. 

Now.  all  of  us  have  separate  views  on 
civil  rights,  and  I  would  not  impugn  the 
motives  of  any  of  you.  my  colleagues, 
regardless  of  your  positiort 

But  the  laws  of  this  Nation  are  made 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
they  are  not  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  nor,  indeed,  by  the  President  of 
the  United  Statea  I  do  not  care  what 
the  Executive  order  may  be.  Executive 
orders  must  be  based  on  the  law  of  the 
land.  But  what  we  have  today  is  a 
directive  in  which  a  captive  group  of 
men  and  women  wearing  the  uniform  of 
their  country,  your  country,  are  being 
ordered  and  directed  to  bring  about 
forced  integration  not  only  among  them- 
selves and  their  social  activities  off  base 
and  off  duty,  but  in  addition  they  are 
beiHR  told  in  no  uncertain  terms — now. 
get  this — they  are  being  told  in  no  un- 
certain terms  based  on  this  that  their 
careers  are  ended  If  they  do  not  become 
protagonists  of  a  philosophy  of  life  that 
has  not  even  been  endorsed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  reach  the  point 
in  this  Nation  where  the  full  force  and 
power  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  being  used 
against  a  large  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion m  this  Nation,  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  there  is  no  question  of  the  proof 
that  the  security  of  this  Nation  and  the 
combat  efficiency  of  our  Armed  Forces 
is  in  serious  Jeopardy.  Indeed,  it  may 
have  pa.ssed  the  point  of  no  return.  Our 
country  is  being  challenged  not  from 
without  but  from  within. 

I  will  discuss  with  you  now  this  direc- 
tive issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
which,  incidentally.  I  will  make  a  part 
of  my  remarks,  and  which,  in  my  con- 
sidered opinion,  will  destroy  the  morale 
of  our  Armed  Forces  and  will  do  more  to 
divide  the  singleness  of  purpose  of  our 
Armed  Forces  than  the  fall  of  Port  Sum- 
ter in  1861,  and  I  know  something  about 
that,  if  you  catch  the  point. 

Let  me  say  by  way  of  interpolation 
that  here  are  excerpts  from  reports  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  services. 

They  warned  against  this.  I  do  not 
think  I  had  better  put  this  in  the  Record. 
but  that  Is  contained  In  here,  which  I 
have  in  my  ptossession,  and  they  did  not 
recommend  it.  They  said.  "Lay  off  this 
thing  at  least  until  the  Congress  has 
spoken  on  the  public  accommodations  of 
the  Celler  and  whoever  else's  name  i.i  at- 
tached to  the  new  civil  rights  bill." 

Let  us  go  into  this  thing.  I  tried  my 
best  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  this  and 
the  directives  as  best  I  could.  The  di- 
rective issued  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  the  subject  of  equal  opportunity 
m  the  Armed  Forces  Is  based  on  the 
recommendations,  as  I  have  told  you,  of 
this  report,  and  you  can  see  it.    Anybody 
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can  see  it .  If  I  can  get  permission,  I  will 
put  this  in  the  Record. 

This  committee  can  hardly  be  called 
an  impartial  committee.  The  findings 
of  tills  committee  could  be  anticipated 
before  the  committee  met,  if  you  read  the 
membership.  About  90  percent  of  our 
Armed  Forces  are  white  and  less  than  10 
percent  are  Negroes,  yet  no  attempt  was 
made  to  integrate  the  forces  off  base, 
when  they  have  no  business  being  Inte- 
jrrated,  as  recommended  and  directed  by 
this  report. 

Now — 

(a)    The  morale  of  the  Armed  Forces — 

None  of  these  things  were  discussed. 
None  of  these  things  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  morale  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  ability  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  recruit  competent  personnel,  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Army  Forces  to  retain  compe- 
tent personnel. 

The  Department  of  Defense  directive  re- 
quires the  military  departments  to  Issue  all 
appropriate  Instructions,  manuals,  and  regu- 
l.itiona  In  connection  with  the  leadership  re- 
spi^tnslble  for  equal  opportunity  off  base — 

Not  on  base — 
and  continuing  guidance  for  its  discharge. 

Period. 

The  assumption  is  that  Negroes  be- 
cause of  their  color  must  be  given  equal 
opportunity  on  and  off  base  In  all  re- 
spects. The  Implication  Is  clear  that 
without  regard  to  competence,  a  per- 
centage of  distribution  will  determine 
promotion  opr>ortunitles  and  assumption 
of  responsibility.  This  thins  Is  alto- 
gether wrong.  The  directive  taTiri^  in 
terms  of  "equal  opportunity".  But  since 
each  military  department  will  be  re- 
quired to  Institute  a  system  for  regularly 
reporting,  monitoring  and  measuring 
progress  in  achievement  of  equal  op- 
portunity off  base,  it  Is  clear  that  only 
percentages  will  be  the  deciding  factor. 

Can  you  imagine  this?  Competence? 
No.  The  military  department  says,  "Go 
slow  on  this.  We  cannot  do  this,"  But 
tliey  did  it.  There  Is  a  vast  difference, 
my  colleagues,  between  equal  opportu- 
nity and  forced  equality.  Yet,  no  com- 
mander will  be  able  to  survive  in  an 
atmosphere,  no  commander,  and  I  do 
not  care  what  his  military  competence 
is — no  commander  may  survive  in  an 
atmosphere  of  that  directive  unless  he 
can  clearly  demonstrate  that  for  each 
1.000  enlisted  men  10  percent  of  the  mas- 
ter sergeants  are  colored. 

Ten  percent  of  the  E6's  are  colored, 
and  so  on  up  and  down  the  line  regard- 
less of  competence.  I  do  not  know  about 
Indians.  I  do  not  know  about  win^^ig 
I  do  not  know  about  this — Chlneae,  Jap- 
anese— I  do  not  know.  But  I  am  Just 
telling  you  what  Is  In  this  report 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wIH  the 
Rentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HfeERT.  I  have  In  my  hand,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  for  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  a  copy 
of  this  so-called  Gesell  report  In  order 
that  there  may  be  no  doubt  In  anybody's 
mind  as  to  the  authenticity  of  what  the 
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gaiUeman  from  South  Carolina  Is  now 
referring  to,  I  want  to  read  this  shock- 
ing statement  from  the  report  In  con- 
nection with  the  advancement  of  officers 
In  the  military  In  line  with  what  the 
gentleman  has  just  said.  I  read  from 
the  report: 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  officers,  for 
showing  Initiative  and  achievement  In  this 
area — 

And  I  put  In  parenthesis  to  explain  in 
this  area  means  the  area  of  Integrating 
local  communities — 

will  enhance  their  performance  ratings  and 
obtain  favorable  consideration  for  promotion 
and  career  advancement. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  report, 
subscribed  to  by  the  President  in  hLs 
order  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
implemented  In  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  the  military — a  most 
shocking  and  damnable  procedure. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  And 
what  else  did  they  do?  Anything  short 
of  this — now  listen  to  this — anything 
short  of  this  will  automatically  identify 
this  commander  as  uncooperative  under 
the  equal  opportunity  directive.  But  be- 
yond this  is  the  responsibility  Imposed 
on  the  military  commander  by  the  di- 
rective. 

Under  the  directive  every  commander 
has  a  responsibility  to  oppose  discrim- 
inatory practices  affecting  men  and  their 
dependents  and  to  foster  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  them  not  only  in  areas  under 
his  Immediate  command.  We  under- 
stand this.  This  is  a  fact  and  we  all  know 
It  It  should  be  like  this.  But,  also,  in 
nearby  commimities  where  they  live  or 
gather  in  off-duty  hours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  commander  has  au- 
thority and  does  not  carry  out  these  di- 
rectives, he  is  as  dead  as  a  mackerel. 
This  is  what  this  says  in  mind  and  body 
and  estate,  as  they  say  in  the  church  of 
which  I  am  a  communicant  about  as 
much  as  most  of  you  are.    This  is  the 
way  it  will  be  done.    They  are  dead  un- 
der this  directive.    I  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion: If  we  live  by  this  and  the  directives 
emanating  from  It  what  good  is  West 
Point,  what  good  is  Annapolis,  what  good 
is  the  Air  Force  Academy,  what  good  is 
the  science  of  warfare,  combat  efBciency, 
combat  readiness,  which  are  all  subor- 
dinates to  sociological  change  as  long  as 
you  wear  the  imiform  of  this  country? 
How  can  a  man  save  this  homeland  un- 
der such  a  program  as  we  are  witnessing 
here?    Never  in  my  23  years  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  have  I  seen  ansrthing 
even  approximating  this  and  its  Impact 
upon  the  future  of  military  commanders. 
This  is  a  scythe  held  over  the  head  of 
every  community,  the  everlasting  sword 
of  Damocles  over  Its  economic  future  and 
its  surrival.    This  Is  In  addition  to  all 
of  this,  other  because  elsewhere  In  this 
report  It  says  that  as  a  last  resort  we  win 
close  up  any  military  Installation,  and  I 
do  not  know  what  else  they  will  do. 
Maybe  they  will  tie  a  key  on  a  jackrabWt 
and  give  him  a  swift  kick.    I  do  not 
know.    ITie  implications  are  clear  that 
it  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  com- 
mander to  force  social  Integration  upon 
the  members  of  his  command,  notwith- 
standing their  own  heritage,   notwlth- 
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standing  their  own  background,  notwith- 
standing the  mores  and  the  customs  of 
the  community  in  which  they  reside. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  battalion  com- 
mander gives  a  dinner  party  and  fails  to 
invite  one  of  his  officers  who  happens  not 
to  be  white,  obviously  this  will  be  re- 
flected in  his  fitness  report  because  he 
has  not  fostered  integration.  The  base 
commander  will  be  remiss  in  his  duty  if 
he  does  not  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
his  commander. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  effects  of  this  direc- 
tive are  as  dangerous  to  the  combat  effi- 
ciency of  our  Armed  Forces  as  any 
action  that  has  been  taken  by  a  nation 
unfriendly  to  this  country.  There  are 
large  segments  of  the  American  popula- 
tion who  still  believe  in  personal  free- 
dom who  will  refuse  to  become  a  part 
of  an  organization  In  which  forced  social 
integration  will  become  a  part  and  par- 
cel of  their  way  of  life.  The  directive 
means  only  those  who  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept integration  completely  and  with- 
out reservation  as  a  way  of  life  will 
henceforth  be  able  to  make  a  career  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recruiting  results  will,  of 
course,  reflect  the  effect  on  enlisted  per- 
sonnel and  applications  for  a  commis- 
sion from  among  officers  will  imdoubt- 
edly  show  a  marked  decline  after  the 
directive  fully  becomes  implemented. 

To  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  add  the  unas- 
sailable argument  that  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation  a  base 
commander  has  been  ordered  by  higher 
authority  to  directly  involve  himself  in 
local  affairs  to  the  extent  of  requesting 
the  use  of  off-base  limit  sanctions 
against  persons  off  of  the  base  who  re- 
fuse to  submit  to  commingling  of  the 
races.  TTie  base  commander  will  not 
only  have  an  economic  weapon  but  he 
will  be  unable  to  remain  aloof  from  the 
local  governmental  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  directive  places  in 
the  hands  of  the  military  a  power  that 
has  already  been  considered  imaccep ta- 
ble to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  beginning  of 
the  police  state  and  the  commissar  pro- 
gram In  America,  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  vmder 
the  overall  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  directive  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  supercedes  the  position 
of  any  individual  department  com- 
mander. It  would  appear  reasonable  to 
raise  the  question  as  to  whether  each  of 
the  military  departments  completely 
endorses  the  directive  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  I  will  tell  you 
now  they  did  not  do  it  They  did  not 
wait  vmtil  we  took  action  on  the  Mac- 
Gregor  bill.  We  have  not  passed  the 
MacGregor  bill  as  yet. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  of  the  House  and  the  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  In  view  of  what  the 
gentleman  has  stated  and  recognizing 
this  to  be  an  Executive  order  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  will  carry  out,  does 
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the  fentleman  hSTe  any  Information  as 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  thl«  particular  Executive  order? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
met  with  th«  Secretary  of  Defense.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [  Mr.  Hubert  1 , 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vin- 
son], the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Soots],  and  myself  met  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  I  believe  that  was  the 
group. 

We  cautlocied  him  not  to  let  this  re- 
port warp  hia  Judgment ;  that  this  report 
was  a  biased  one.  I  know  the  member- 
ship. I  can  tell  you  where  It  comes 
from,  every  single  one  of  them.  We 
asked  him  not  to  sulmxit  to  it.  He  con- 
stantly told  OS  his  prime  mission  was 
the  combat  readiness  of  his  forces  and 
he  regarded  this  as  his  prime  responsi- 
bility. He  listened  to  us  and  took  down 
a  lot  of  notes.  Does  that  answer  the 
question?    A  directive  was  issued. 

May  I  also  state  that  my  chairman 
Joins  with  us  in  the  request  that  this  Is 
not  the  time.  At  least.  let  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  speak,  that  we  do 
not  put  the  military  up  to  its  neck  in 
politics  on  every  military  post  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

This  does  not  affect  me.  My  town  of 
Charleston  la  a  thousand  years  ahead  of 
most  of  your  districts.  We  have  been 
living  next  door  to  colored  people  in  my 
community  for  a  100  years,  aa  well  as 
my  people  before  me.  So  it  does  not 
worry  me.  I  am  not  worried  about  it. 
We  have  a  golf  course.  We  have  our 
libraries.  We  have  everything  on  earth. 
I  represent  300.000  colored  people,  emd 
they  vote.  I  do  not  have  any  problem. 
I  never  had  it  so  good.  Can  you  say 
that?  But  I  can  tell  you  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  all  of  you.  It  is  wrong. 
We  do  not  have  to  do  this.  This  thing 
is  unconstitutional,  it  is  not  the  law  of 
the  land.  If  you  pass  the  law  to  put  in 
public  accommodations  at  least  we  will 
have  debate.  This  has  been  written  by 
people  who  do  not  even  go  30  feet  from 
Washington  to  write  it. 

Legislation  dealing  with  public  accom- 
modations is  now-  pending.  It  would 
appear  a  permanent  question  should  be 
asked,  whether  any  military  department 
has  recommended  this.  They  have  not 
done  so. 

No  person  serving  with  the  armed 
services  should  be  deprived  of  promotion 
because  of  race,  color  or  religion.  I 
repeat  that:  No  person  in  the  Armed 
Forces  should  be  deprived  of  promotion 
because  of  race,  color  or  religion,  and  I 
will  defend  with  my  life  their  right  to 
such  consideration.  At  the  same  time, 
no  person  should  be  given  preferential 
rights  because  of  his  race,  his  color  or 
his  religion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  After  setting  up  what 
may  well  be  described,  I  am  sure,  from 
reading  the  entire  report  backward  and 
forward,  after  setting  up  what  will  be- 
come a  commissar  on  each  base,  an  offi- 


cer to  hear  complaints,  the  report  reads 
as  follows: 

All  personnel,  officers  and  enll8te<l  men 
should  b«  free  to  contact  the  officer  dedgnat- 
ed  to  receive  complaint*  at  any  time  with- 
out the  consent,  knowledge  or  approval  In 
the  chain  of  command 

Gone  is  the  day  when  the  private  Is  re- 
quired to  go  to  his  top  sergeant  In  order 
to  get  to  the  company  commander. 

Gone  is  that  day.  Continuing  to  read 
from  the  report: 

Communications  between  servicemen  and 
this  commissar  should  be  privileged  and 
service  regulations  should  prohibit  the  dis- 
closure of  ruch  oonamunlcatlons,  or  the 
Identity  of  the  complainant  without  the 
serviceman's  consent. 

This  will  create.  If  put  into  effect,  the 
biggest  army  of  snoopers  and  Informers 
that  the  oiilitary  has  ever  heard  of. 
This  is  an  outrage. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  It 
could  be  the  beginning  of  8S  troops  In 
America. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missoiui. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  God  forbid 
that  we  have  an  OGPU  or  an  SS  In  our 
military.  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina.  I  have  serious 
doubts  about  the  military  or  the  legal 
qualifications  of  this  study  committee, 
and  I  have  serious  doubts  about  Its  Im- 
plementation as  a  function  of  the  armed 
services. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  In 
this  report  they  recommend  seminars 
and  schools  better  to  equip  these  com- 
manders to  carry  out  the  soclolostlcal  di- 
rectives. It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  any  department  recommended  thl.s. 
I  can  tell  you  that  they  have  not  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out. 

I  am  going  to  finish  and  let  somebody 
else  talk.  This  is  your  country  as  well 
as  mine.  You  still  have  time  to  do  some- 
thing. You  are  making  history  and  so 
ami. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Cau-olina.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  wanted  to  inquire 
if  that  report  is  available  or.  if  not.  if  It 
would  be  put  Ln  the  Congrissionai,  Rec- 
ord. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  If 
it  is  not  available  to  you,  it  is  available 
to  you  in  my  ofBce. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.     Thank  you. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  And 
I  will  send  it  to  your  ofHce  and  you  can 
read  it.  If  you  will  read  It.  as  I  am  sure 
you  will,  you  will  agree  with  me.  It  Is 
a  report  prepared  by  highly  prejudiced 
people  which  was  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  transmitted  to  the  Secretary, 
which  has  been  used  as  the  basis  for  a 
directive  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense which  will,  without  question,  ad- 
versely affect  the  ability  of  our  Armed 
Forces  to  carry  out  their  primary  mis- 
sion.    Many  officers  in  our  Armed  Forces 


will  become  social  reformers  by  directive. 
Percentage  distribution  will  take  the 
place  of  competence  for  the  purposes  of 
promotion.  The  responsibilities  that  are 
commensurate  with  rank  will  lead  to  the 
placement  of  individuals  in  decision- 
making areas  who  do  not  have  the  com- 
petence to  make  these  important  deci- 
sions. The  net  effect  of  the  report  and 
the  directive  is  a  gain  for  those  who  in- 
sist upon  forced  integration  of  the  races 
and  a  very  serious  loss  to  the  combat  effi- 
ciency of  the  United  States. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  ends  my  lesson.  I 
a.sk  permission  to  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Representative  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Sixes). 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sdces] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  A-as  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  soon 
be  mid-August.  Few  Congresses  have 
enacted  less  legislation  than  this  one.  At 
this  time  of  year  we  should  be  ready  to 
adjourn.  Now.  it  may  not  be  all  to  the 
bad  that  we  have  enacted  so  little  legis- 
lation. No  legislation  is  better  than  bad 
legislation.  The  civil  rights  legislation 
which  has  been  proposed  is  bad  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  And  as  a  result  Con- 
gress is  spinning  Its  wheels  Instead  of  ac- 
complishing things  that  are  needed. 
Much  more  harm  has  been  done  in  the 
name  of  civil  rights  through  legislation 
and  court  orders  than  can  possibly  l>e  ac- 
complished for  good.  Certainly  the  pro- 
posed civil  rights  measures  will  not  solve 
the  problems  between  the  races.  The 
Russian  technique  has  long  been  to  cre- 
ate problems  and  then  to  gain  conces- 
sions in  the  solutions  of  these  problems. 
I  am  sure  some  racial  demonstrations 
were  promoted  In  this  country  to  create 
trouble  and  to  involve  the  participation 
of  the  U.S.  Gk)vemment.  They  have  left 
bitterness  instead  of  good ;  chaos  instead 
of  solution.  Administration  force  should 
never  be  used  to  bail  out  those  respon- 
sible. 

Many  outstanding  lawyers  have  said 
the  propKJsed  civil  rights  bills  are  uncon- 
stitutional. I  do  not  think  much  com- 
fort can  be  taken  from  these  statements. 
In  my  opinion  they  would  be  upheld  in 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  regardless  of 
constitutionality.  TTiese  bills  should  not 
xmder  any  circumstances  become  law.  If 
they  are  enacted,  that  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  has  been  left  us  by  the 
Supreme  Court  would  largely  be  de- 
stroyed. As  I  read  the  bills,  they  would 
completely  set  aside  the  guarantee  of 
individual  rights  that  are  contained  in 
the  Constitution. 

In  recent  weeks,  a  new  problem  has 
been  tossed  In  our  laps.  A  report  re- 
leased by  the  Gesell  Committee  has  In 
substance  recommended  that  the  defense 
functions  of  the  military  forces  he  sub- 
ordinated to  achieving  the  goal  of  com- 
plete Integration.  In  a  set  of  findings 
that  are  wholly  unbelievable,  there  are 
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recommendations  that  promotion  of  offi- 
cers be  based  upon  the  effectiveness  they 
demonstrate  In  bringing  about  integra- 
tion; that  mllltaiy  bases  be  removed 
from  segregated  areas;  that  base  com- 
manders be  instructed  to  list  as  "off 
limits"  to  military  personnel  the  busi- 
ness facilities  which  practice  segrega- 
tion. 

Can  it  be  that  men  sufficiently  deserv- 
ing of  recognition  to  be  named  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  a  com- 
mittee are  so  completely  blind  on  the 
problem  of  America's  defense?  Are  they 
so  naive  that  they  consider  military  bases 
are  located  to  satisfy  prejudice  or  to  keep 
racial  problems  quiescent  or  for  any  rea- 
son other  than  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  SUtes? 

Military  bases  are  located  according 
to  the  desirability  of  training  conditions 
or  because  of  the  necessity  of  locating 
defenses  at  strategic  locations.  The  cost 
aione  of  relocating  bases  would  nm  into 
billions. 

Equally  without  merit  are  attempts  to 
force  integration  on  off-base  business  es- 
ubllshments  through  threats  of  off- 
limit  designation.  Off-limit  designa- 
tions were  intended  to  apply  only  in 
those  cases  where  health  and  moral  con- 
ditions are  considered  substandard.  Any 
departure  from  this  precept  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  unlawful.  To  require  that  a 
base  commander  speixi  his  time  chasing 
will-o'-the-wisp  complaints  about  the 
business  houses  of  his  area  would  com- 
pletely destroy  his  usefulness  as  a  mili- 
tary leader.  I  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
Gesell  Committee,  integration  is  one 
thing,  defense  is  another. 

To  attempt  to  determine  an  officer's 
capability  for  promotion  on  the  basis  of 
his  effectiveness  in  promoting  integra- 
tion would  in  like  manner  destroy  that 
officers  usefulness  as  a  military  leader. 

No  longer  would  bravery,  honor,  and 
ability  count.  To  get  ahead  in  the  serv- 
ice, an  officer  would  have  to  become  a 
snooping,  groveling,  commissar  type. 
taking  particular  pains  not  to  offend 
anyone  who  might  complain  he  was  be- 
ing discriminated  against  on  the  basis 
of  color. 

These  suggestions  are  an  insult  to  the 
Intelligence  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  a  disservice  to  the  adminis- 
tration. 

They  would  limit  the  effectiveness 
and  lower  the  morale  of  the  personnel  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  thing  that  destroys 
confidence  in  the  administration  and  in 
the  American  system  at  a  time  when 
Americans  need  so  very  much  to  find  a 
way  to  stand  together.  The  Gesell  com- 
mittee should  have  the  good  grace  to  re- 
sign in  a  body  for  having  made  such  a 
colossal  blunder.  Failing  to  do  this,  they 
should  be  fired  outright  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Now.  I  realize  this  Is  not  going  to  hap- 
pen. I  realize  it  is  going  to  be  up  to 
the  Congress  to  attempt  to  bring  ortler 
out  of  this  unwarranted  and  unneeded 
situation. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  constrained 
to  remind  you  of  the  unique  and  respon- 
sible place  occupied  by  Southern  leaden 


in  CkmsxesB.  They  are  the  very  same 
leaders  who  are  making  a  last-ditch  fight 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  unconstitu- 
tional and  unwarranted  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, and  are  in  the  main,  the  men  who 
are  depended  on  to  bring  about  the  pas- 
sage of  the  essential  programs  of  Gov- 
emmoit.  By  virtue  of  competence,  in- 
fluence, and  seniority,  they  are  the  key 
men  who  dominate  most  of  the  Nation's 
legislation.  It  is  to  their  great  credit 
that  these  patriotic  Members  of  the 
highest  deliberative  body,  support  the 
Constitution  and  help  to  preserve  the 
Nation's  governmental  process.  If  they 
chose  to  do  so,  they  could  create  havoc 
with  the  programs  in  Congress  and  block 
much  essential  legislation. 

We  have  a  problem  at  home  serious 
enough  to  obscure  most  happenings 
abroad.  And  I  fear  we  are  in  danger 
of  losing  the  image  of  freedom  at  home 
which  we  are  seeking  to  establish  for 
people  abroad.  Here  in  America,  race 
has  been  set  against  race  by  glory  seek- 
ers or  vote  seekers  who  are  attempting 
to  bring  about  through  riots  and  un- 
wanted and  unneeded  legislation  what 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  vol- 
untary cooperation.  In  this  crisis,  which 
I  trust  may  now  be  abating,  there  has 
been  a  void  of  responsible  leadership.  I 
hope  and  I  pray  that  in  the  days  ahead 
America  will  not  be  swayed  by  hysterical 
demands  for  "everything  now,"  and  in- 
stead that  the  moral  energy  of  our  lead- 
ers will  be  used  to  require  calm  and  logi- 
cal consideration  of  what  Is  right  and 
what  is  needed.  America  needs  most  of 
all  right  now  a  season  of  understanding 
and  an  acceptance  of  responsibility  at 
all  levels. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  gentleman  yields  the  floor,  he  men- 
tioned during  his  remarks  that  he  could 
identify  each  of  the  persons  on  this  so- 
called  advisory  committee.  I  think  it 
might  be  well  If  he  would  inform  the 
House  who  these  people  are  and  what  he 
knows  about  them  in  order  that  we  may 
evaluate  them. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Since 
I  come  from  the  no  man's  political  land 
of  the  United  States,  I  had  better  not 
refer  to  these  people  and  who  they  are. 
I  will  give  you  their  names,  and  you  can 
look  them  up,  too. 

Nathaniel  S.  Colley  comes  from  Cali- 
fornia. Abe  Portas.  You  have  heard  of 
Abe  Fortas.  I  think  he  practices  law 
with  Paul  Porter.  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
believe  he  Is  around  here  in  Washington. 
Gerhard  A.  Gesell  is  the  chairman. 
Louis  J.  Hector,  Benjamin  Muse,  John  H. 
Sengstacke.  I  think  he  was  born  in 
Savauinah.  Ga.,  sometime  In  the  past. 
Whitney  M.  Yoimg,  Jr.,  and  their  coun- 
sel was  Lawrence  I.  Hughes  m.  He  was 
committee  counsel. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld  to  me  for  a  point  of 
clariflcatlon? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
would  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man as  much  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  No;  I  shall  ask  that 
later.  But  I  want  to  clarify  this  ques- 
tion.    While  the  name  of  Gerhard  A. 


Gesell  is  carried  as  Chairman  he  was,  in 
fact,  a  protocol  chairman. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  He 
did  not  write  the  repent. 

Mr.  hMsert.  He  did  not  write  the 
report.  The  report  was  written  by 
Nathaniel  S.  Colley  who  was  a  graduate 
of  Tuskegee  Institute  of  Alabama  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Yale  Law  School,  and 
I  imderstand  Is  an  official  of  the  NAACP 
and  now  resides  in  California. 

Also  I  think  it  Important  for  the  House 
to  know  that  the  people  who  did  the 
visiting  to  the  camps  in  a  sort  of  a  fly- 
by-night  way  were  headed  by  Mr.  Colley. 
Very  little  time  was  spent  in  the  camps 
In  America.  Maiiy  of  these  recommen- 
dations are  the  result  of  Information 
gained  from  tours  In  Okinawa  smd  In 
Japan.  But  in  the  ultimate  the  conunit- 
tee  was  controlled  by  the  author  of  this 
document.  In  fairness  to  Mr.  Gesell. 
and  I  say  very  unwisely,  his  name  was 
loaned  to  it.  I  do  not  know  what  part 
he  had  in  the  committee  activities. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivkbs]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Wag- 
GONNER]  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  of  the  coiui- 
try.  Our  Military  Establishment  is  for 
the  national  defense  of  our  country  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  social,  political, 
or  philosophical  reform.  If  Secretary 
McNamara  carries  out  the  program  of 
this  report  now  under  discussion  he  will 
be  bringing  to  oiu:  Nation  a  modem-day 
inquisition.  I  understand  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]  has 
Introduced  a  resolution  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  report,  its  formulatlcm,  and 
its  appropriateness.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Rules  Committee  will  grant  this 
request  and  that  the  matter  can  be  de- 
liberately and  properly  Investigated  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  I^;)eaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  dlstingiiished  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  ^)eaka-, 
I,  too,  want  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
and  associate  myself  with  the  remaiks 
he  has  made. 

It  Is  traditional  in  America  that  our 
Armed  Forces  remain  absolutely  free 
of  politics.  Our  Nation's  basic  defense 
depends  upon  it;  this  premise  Is  vital  to 
our  security. 

WhMi  our  men  in  uniform  are  forced 
to  enter  politics,  when  the  troops  of  this 
coimtry  are  used  for  anything  but  de- 
fense, we  are  getting  onto  dangerous 
ground. 

Someone  in  authority  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  has  got 
to  realize  that  force  Is  not  the  answer 
to  the  racial  problem.  Economic  repris- 
als will  not  solve  this  situation. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  RIVBI8  <tf  South  CaroUna.  I 
yield  to  the  dlstlnffulabed  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

liir.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  iv«i«wM«v<  Um  gentleman  from  South 
Carolln*  for  glTing  ua  the  benefit  of  his 
Tiews  on  this  fhffr^<"g  and  almost  unbe- 
lierable  report.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  two  queetlons.  What  can  the 
Committee  oo  Armed  Services  do  about 
this:  and  second,  what  can  the  House 
of  RepreaentattTee  do  about  it? 

Mr.  RlVZns  of  South  Carolina.  I  do 
not  know.  I  know  what  Rtvcrs  is  go- 
ing to  do.  as  long  as  one  end  of  my  tongue 
Is  loose. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Can  the  gentleman 
answer  my  questions? 

Mr.  RIVBiS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
cannot  answer  them. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mi.  RTVBRS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman object  If  I  attempted  to  answer 
the  question  which  has  Just  been  pro- 
poimded  to  him? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Posi- 
tively not  I  would  be  delighted  to  have 
some  assistance.    I  always  need  help. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  if  the  gentleman  had  been  follow- 
ing the  sequence  of  events  with  regard  to 
this  report  he  would  have  been  alerted. 
some  3  weeks  ago  at  least,  to  what  had 
been  going  on,  because  on  July  12  I 
mailed  out  a  newsletter,  which  I  nor- 
mally mail  to  the  people  residing  in  my 
district,  on  this  particular  case.  Sensing 
the  seriousness  of  the  Implications  of  this 
Oesell  report  I  mailed  not  only  to  the 
people  residing  in  my  district  in  Louisi- 
ana, but  to  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  his  secretaries,  and  the 
various  departments  as  well  as  to  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  each  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
newsletter  pointing  out  the  difficulties 
and  the  proUems  created  by  the  possible 
implementation  of  this  Gesell  report. 

Some  time  later,  after  its  Implementa- 
tion. I  mailed  a  letter  back  again  to  all 
of  my  coUeagues.  telling  them  what  I 
had  done  and  asking  them  to  join  with 
me  in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
President  and  on  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, asking  that  this  report  and  its 
authority  be  rescinded. 

These  special  orders  today  are  an 
effort  on  our  part,  a  sincere  effort  on  our 
part  to  create  and  to  gain  an  under- 
standing by  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  U.S.  Senate, 
of  the  report,  ao  that  we  might  solidify 
our  position  and  bring  that  pressure  to 
bear  by  sasring  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  we  will  have 
no  part  of  your  using  the  military  in 
this  fashion.  And  if  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives so  desires  it  can  do  exactly 
that. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  would  very  much 
like  to  have  a  reply  to  my  two  questions. 
Is  there  anyone  present  from  the  com- 
mittee? I  do  not  see  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  present. 
Certainly  someone  from  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  can  speak  for  the 
committee.  What  do  they  Intend  to  do 
alxjut  it?     I  think  the  Members  of  the 


House  of  Representatives  are  enough  in- 
terested that  they  want  to  do  something 
about  it,  and  we  are  looking  for  guid- 
ance. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  do 
not  know  anybody  that  could  do  some- 
thing about  an  Elxecutlve  order.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  do  something  about  It. 
I  would  like  to  see  It  put  to  a  secret  vote. 

Mr.  WYMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  familiar  with  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  powers.  This  Ls  not  the 
first  instance  of  Executive  orders  that 
have  transgressed  the  proper  legislative 
functions  and  prerogatives  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  remember  that  the  Federal 
Housing  Administrator.  Mr.  Weaver,  in 
1962.  put  an  order  Into  effect  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  By  the  terms  of  this  order  fed- 
erally financed  assistance  would  be  de- 
nied to  citizens  who  bought  or  sold  in 
violation  of  antidtscrlzninatlon  regula- 
tions. This  was  done  by  the  Executive 
deliberately,  although  It  was  well  known 
that  Congress  had  several  times  refused 
to  so  legislate.  The  Congress  can  re- 
scind this  Executive  order  by  legislation 
right  now.  We  ought  to  do  this  because 
while  It  is  patently  a  violation  of  the 
constitutional  enjolnder  that  legislation 
is  for  Congress,  for  the  military  to  leg- 
islate in  this  fashion.  I  fear  It  will  be  a 
long  day  in  Siberia  before  the  UJ3.  Su- 
preme Court  as  presently  constituted  so 
decrees.  Furthermore,  the  damage  wUl 
be  largely  done  before  an  appeal  would 
reawih  the  High  Court. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  No- 
body ever  took  a  military  man  and  put 
him  in  a  community  and  told  him  to  put 
a  decal  or  a  placard  up  and  say.  "If  you 
don't  subscribe  to  this,  you  are  off  lim- 
its." This  has  never  happened  in  Amer- 
ica since  Washington  knelt  at  Valley 
Forge.  

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  Just  told  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  ArendsI  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  thought  It  was  his 
prime  responsibility  to  have  a  military 
establishment  that  would  operate  effec- 
tively. The  gentleman  from  South  Car- 
olina also  said  it  was  his  opinion  that 
this  report,  if  implemented,  would  un- 
dermine and  destroy  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment. Did  the  Secretary'  take  that 
position? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
Secretary  said  his  primary  responsibility 
was  combat  effectiveness. 

Mr.  WYMAN,  Is  it  not  the  contention 
of  the  gentleman  that  tills  report  If  Im- 
plemented would  destroy  that  combat  ef- 
fectiveness? 

Mr.  RrV'ERS  of  South  Carolina.  So 
fast  it  would  make  your  head  swim. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  would  like  to  .say  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  would  .say. 
further,  that  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot 
understand  what  appears  to  be  a  deliber- 
ate and  intentional  scuttling  of  morale 
and  efficiency  in  the  Armed  Forces  in 
this  way  It  is  clear  from  Mr  McNa- 
mara's  letter  to  the  Piesident.  announc- 
ing this  policy,  that  he  is  doing  so  on 


orders  from  the  White  House.  Is  It  pos- 
sible the  President  has  such  a  strangle- 
hold on  his  Cabinet  that  political  consid- 
erations even  in  the  armed  services  are 
now  permitted  to  outweigh  the  defense 
and  security  of  the  United  States?  If 
this  Is  the  case,  the  American  people 
should  know  it  now — and  the  Congress 
should  act  to  rescind  this  order. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers], 
and  to  congratulate  and  commend  him 
for  bringing  this  report  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  he 
has  so  ably  done  today. 

I  think  It  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
Record  to  reflect  at  this  ix)lnt  that  pres- 
ent on  the  House  floor  today  is  as  large 
a  number  of  Members  of  this  body  as  has 
been  present  at  a  special  order  in  at  least 
quite  some  time.  I  think  that  the  pres- 
ence of  this  large  number  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  here  to- 
day Indicates  the  concern  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  in  connection 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  has  been  discussing.  I  think  It 
also  reflects  the  Interest  that  the  Mem- 
t)er8  of  this  body  have  In  expressing 
alarm  and  grave  concern  over  the  rec- 
ommendations which  are  contained  in 
this  reE>ort. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
In  my  Judgment  if  the  recommendations 
contained  in  this  report  are  implemented 
it  would  mean  that  the  primary  purpose 
for  which  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  Coast  Guard  are 
created  and  are  in  existence  In  this  coun- 
try today,  would  be  subverted  Into  mak- 
ing the  entire  Department  of  Defense  a 
political  entity  whose  primary  purpose 
would  cease  to  l>e  maintaining  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  but 
would  become  secondary  to  implement- 
ing the  political  philosophy  that  is  ex- 
pressed in  this  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  God  forbid  that  the 
Defense  Establishment  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  ever  be  swerved  or  turned 
from  its  primary  purpose  of  defending 
the  United  States  of  America,  its  terri- 
tories, and  Its  p>eople.  and  t>e  used  as  dic- 
tators in  other  lands  have  used  the 
armed  forces  of  those  countries,  to  de- 
stroy the  rights  of  all  the  people  of  the 
country  that  it  Is  supposed  to  protect. 

The  recommendation  contained  in 
this  report  would  seem  to  have  come 
more  from  a  totalitarian  group  such  as 
existed  in  Germany  between  1933  and 
1945  under  the  Government  headed  by 
one.  Hitler,  the  head  of  the  Nazi  party, 
and  contemporaneously  the  head  of  the 
German  Government. 

It  would  appear  more  likely  to  have 
come  from  a  Communist  totalitarian 
government  whereby  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  Nation  might  be  used  to  destroy 
rather  than  to  protect  individuals  and 
citizeris  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
its  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  repeat,  may  God  forbid 
any  Implementation  of  tills  report  which 
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the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
so  ably  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  this  great  and  patriotic 
American,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina.  He  has  today,  as  is  his  custom, 
stated  his  position  frankly,  clearly,  and 
courageously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  supporting  the  stand 
taken  by  my  distinguished  friend,  let  me 
say  that  no  matter  the  source  of  the 
motivation  for  the  Executive  directive 
authorizing  the  Military  Establishment 
to  engage  in  economic  strangidation  of 
American  free  enterprise  in  certain  areas 
of  the  United  States — by  designating  as 
"off  limits"  to  servicemen  certain  estab- 
lishments and  even  entire  communities 
in  which  privately  owned  businesses  see 
fit.  fully  within  their  legal  and  other 
rights,  to  exercise  their  own  discretion 
as  to  whom  they  will  accept  as  guests 
and  serve  as  customers — the  logical  place 
for  this  dangerously  absurd  plan  to  be 
consigned  Is  to  the  Pentagon's  incinera- 
tors. 

It  is  highly   unlikely   that  Secretary 
McNamara,  personally,  was  the  author 
of    this    hardly    believable    brainstorm. 
And  it  is  raiher  certain  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  formulation  of  this  incredible  policy 
for  making  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps — the  guardians  of  our 
safety,  the  defenders  of  our  security — 
instruments  for  forcing  domestic  social 
action  to  conform  to  politicians'  whims. 
It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  so- 
called  Gesell  report — which,  as  I  inter- 
pret  Its    recommendations,   would   vir- 
tually transform  our  armed  services  into 
forces  for  sociological  and  political  pres- 
sure here  at  home— is  the  foundation  on 
which    the    "off    limits"    directive    was 
based.    And  it  is  a  rather  accurate  as- 
sumption. I  believe,  that  the  Office  of 
the    Attorney    General    of    the    United 
States,  and  most  likely  Mr.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy   himself,    directly    triggered    this 
amazing  action.     If  that  assumption  is 
Indeed  a  fact,  it  is  a  tragic  state  of  af- 
fairs of  our  country— that  the  formula- 
tion of  the  purposes  and  the  direction  of 
the  missions  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment would  be  coming  from  the  Justice 
Department,  and  not  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is,  unquestionably, 
an  extremely  dangerous  policy.  And  the 
authority  of  this  particular  directive.  If 
It  should  ever  be  implemented,  would  be 
entirely  foreign  to  the  miUtory  function 
and  the  American  system.  This  matter 
along  with  the  other  phases  of  the  OeseU 
report,  is  an  attempt.  In  varying  degrees 
of  unwarranted  encroachment,  to  prosti- 
tute our  Armed  Forces,  to  make  them 
subservient  to  the  uses  of  those  who 
Would,  by  flat,  force  upon  people  com- 
pliance with  their  personal  views  on  the 
issues  and  in  the  problems  of  so-called 


civil  rights.  This  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
radical  attempt  to  take  over  our  Defense 
Establishment;  and,  in  the  national  in- 
terest. It  must  not  be  allowed  to  proceed. 
Upon  sober  reflection  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  must  surely  recognize  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  rescind  this  unjustified  and 
unjustifiable  order  and,  then,  promptly 
to  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  for  the  courage, 
vision,  and  foresight  that  he  is  showing 
here  this  afternoon  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives this  very  serious  threat  that  is 
presented  by  the  so-called  Gesell  report. 
We  in  America  have  over  the  past  180 
years  been  witnessing  a  great  experi- 
ment— an  experiment  in  democracy. 
Over  the  centuries  we  have  seen  similar 
types  of  experiments  fail  In  other  parts 
of  the  world  as  efforts  have  been  made 
to  assure  that  the  people  have  a  voice 
in  their  government  and  that  their  gov- 
enmient  be  not  run  by  executive  fiat  or 
by  dictation  from  authority  concentrated 
in  a  single  source.  One  of  the  greatest 
safeguards  in  our  system,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  it  has  survived — one  of  the  major 
reasons  it  has  continued  to  exist  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  assiduously  and  jeal- 
ously maintained  a  separation  between 
the  civilian  aspects  of  our  Government 
and  the  military  aspects.  We  have  over 
the  years  indoctrinated  in  our  military 
forces  and  in  the  leaders  of  our  military 
forces  the  principle  that  they  must  not 
become  involved  in  the  political  aspects 
of  American  life. 

It  seems  to  me,  the  greatest  threat  that 
is  presented  today  by  this  Gesell  report 
and  any  proposed  implementation  of  that 
report  is  the  intention  and  the  effort  that 
is  being  made  through  that  report  to 
bring  our  military  leaders  and  our  mili- 
tary forces  into  the  political  arena.  If 
this  is  allowed  to  continue,  and  unless 
this  great  body,  the  Congress,  rises  and 
makes  known  its  desires,  then  this  sys- 
tem of  ours,  the  American  system  of 
Government,  is  not  going  to  continue. 
Pail  to  act  now  against  this  report  and 
we  make  a  major  contribution  to  the 
death  of  the  democracy  that  we  love  so 
dearly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  for  the  great 
contribution  that  he  is  making  here 
today. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Bi4r.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  least 
there  are  some  of  us  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber today  who  believe  that  we  have 
reached  a  rather  tragic  point  in  our  na- 
tional history  when  we  feel  the  necessity 
of  asking  for  the  time  to  express  our 
opinions,  collectively  and  individually,  as 
to  what  is  about  to  happen  to  those  re- 
sponsible for  our  military  posture. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  personally  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  RivKRs],  as  the  ranking  ma- 
jority member  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hubert],  as  well  as 
some  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken,  for  the  initiative  demonstrated 
in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House.  I  wonder, 
Mr.  Speaker,  what  motivated  the  Presi- 
dent's request  early  in  Jvme  to  call  for 
this  study  which  produced  the  so-called 
Gesell  report.  It  is  the  first  so-called 
significant,  if  you  want  to  define  it  as 
that,  study  that  has  been  made  now  in 
some  16  years  of  the  alleged  problem  of 
our  armed  forces  at  our  respective  mili- 
tary installations  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  great  honor 
and  I  believe  the  great  distinction  of 
having  in  my  congressional  district  per- 
haps the  largest  military  installation  in 
the  land.  It  is  the  home  of  the  airborne 
service  and  the  home  of  the  Strategic 
Army  Corps,  consisting  of  some  100,000 
personnel,  with  their  dependents  and 
with  the  civilian  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Port  Bragg  was  built  in 
1918.  It  has  been  the  right  arm  of  the 
Army  for  that  many  years.  Over  those 
years  the  commanders  at  that  base  and 
all  of  the  personnel  and  their  dependents 
have  enjoyed  the  finest  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  understanding  with  the  people 
of  the  community  of  the  city  of  Federal. 
N.C. 

I  have  grave  fear.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if 
this  report  is  implemented  to  the  extent 
and  as  aggressively  as  I  understand  it  is 
to  be  done,  then  I  can  see  nothing  but 
dissension,  strife,  and  misunderstand- 
ing. I  trust  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
this  report.  It  goes  further  than  any- 
thing I  have  ever  known  to  happen  in  our 
Armed  Forces.  It  suggests  the  social  at- 
titudes, if  you  please,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
part  of  the  young  ladies  who  are  invited 
to  participate  in  the  social  affairs  at  the 
various  bases.  It  even,  Mr.  Speaker,  goes 
further  than  that,  when  the  commander 
of  the  base  is  told  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  his  promotion,  his  opportunity  for 
advancement,  will  be  oriented  or  attimed 
to  his  initiative  and  ability  to  initiate 
and  effectively  carry  out  the  suggestions 
of  this  report.  It  goes,  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther than  that,  when  you  go  into  a  com- 
munity and  put  the  swastika,  if  you  will, 
the  decal,  in  the  window  by  the  military, 
if  you  please,  and  say  by  that  decal  or 
that  placard  in  the  window,  "You  do  not 
cross  these  doors,  you  are  off  limits." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  have  the  civil 
rights  bill?  I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
may  l>e  segregationists  in  the  member- 
ship of  this  great  House,  and  there  are 
moderates,  but  there  are  few  if  any  races 
of  which  we  cannot  be  proud.  However, 
I  think,  sir,  that  the  Implementation  of 
this  order  will  cause  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  a  lot  of  people  in  the  Southland  to  be 
hardened  by  just  such  an  action  as  pro- 
jected by  this  report. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  con- 
sider the  six-  or  seven-pronged  civil 
rights  bill?  Why  consider  the  public 
accommodations  section,  if  by  an  Execu- 
tive order  the  President  of  the  United 
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states  emn  oattsw  AQeflred  cUacrlmlnatlon 
or  segrefAtloii  in  thoae  areas  of  public 


I  am  remlBdad.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  Ex- 
ecuUre  Order  No.  1 1 1 14  that  was  handed 
down  by  tb»  BxecutlTe  oo  June  33  at 
about  3  oYlo^  of  that  date  this  year 
after  a  eonftrcBoe  with  the  Ncfirro  leaders 
of  this  eamUrf,  in  which  that  Elkecutlve 
order  of  th»  President  of  the  United 
States  did  oaetly  what  Is  proposed  to 
be  done  by  ttttes  •  and  7  of  the  so-called 
CXrQ  mghtm  Act  If  you  do  not  beUeve 
that  is  so  look  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
June  3S  and  yoa  win  find  Bxecutlve  Or- 
der No.  11114  which  was  promulgated  on 
the  Satordmy  preceding  that.  Read  the 
language  of  that,  then  read  sections  6 
and  7  of  the  ao-ealled  avil  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  HJfeBERri'.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
tentlenum  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ixxitrtana. 

Mr.  UAUBKT.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman reallus  the  language  of  that  Ex- 
ecntlre  order  makes  it  mandatory  upon 
the  elected  oOelals  of  a  State  receiving 
Federal  funds  to  enforce  the  so-called 
nondiscriminatory  clause? 

Mr.  LEyNOH.    Tes. 

Mr.  RteERT.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man realises  that  this  Is  another  im- 
plementation of  the  Public  Accommoda- 
tions Act  Acaln.  keeping  in  mind  what 
has  been  done,  we  hare  the  spectacle  of 
brothers,  oar  own  friends,  our  own 
neighbors,  serving  their  country  in  the 
National  OuLrd.  serving  under  the  or- 
ders of  their  Bxeeutlve,  their  Command- 
er-in-Clilef,  the  Oovemor,  in  enforcing 
the  orders  of  a  State  one  day  and  by  the 
flip  of  a  pen  wider  federalization  serv- 
ing under  orders  from  the  other  side, 
serving  on  one  side  one  day  and  on  the 
other  the  next  day.  I  am  sxirt  the  gen- 
tleman realises  that  makes  the  Governor 
of  a  State  or  any  elected  ofDcial  become 
the  Department  of  Jiistice  enforcer  in 
that  particular  State,  contrary  to  his 
will,  contrary  to  his  ideas,  in  substance 
sayiJQcr  "If  you  want  it  you  have  to  pay 
for  It."  Prostitution  in  Government.  I 
can  it. 

Mr.  LENNCm.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observation. 

If  you  wQl  read  the  implementation  of 
that  Executive  order  I  referred  to.  which 
I  believe  to  found  in  the  Federal  Register 
at  July  33,  tbat  exact  language  appears. 

I  shall  noi  take  any  more  of  the  gentle- 
man's time  cxoept  to  express  the  hope 
again  that  those  of  you  who  believe  in 
the  military  power  of  this  country,  and 
who  want  to  keep  It  that  way,  should 
read  this  report,  then  express  your 
opinion. 

Mr.  RIVKBS  ot  South  Carolina.  I 
tj^Ank  the  gantleman. 

Mr.  YOUNOKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVBI8  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  fcntleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TOUIKIZR.  In  July  I  read  in  Mr. 
DeCourcy's  weekly  review,  which  comes 
out  of  London,  an  item  that  dlstiirbs  me 
very  much.  But  I  oould  not  see  how  it 
would  be  posstiae.  I  want  to  read  to  you 
what  be  related  as  to  an  individual  who 
was  talkinc  with  Mr.  Khrushchev,  one 
wlM>  related  this  as  having  been  told  to 


Mr.  Khrushchev  This  Indlvkhia]  made 
the  suggestion  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  that 
Russia    should     be     less     Impressed    by 

America,  that  there  were  a  sufBdent 
number  of  key  men  who  were  now  placed 
in  America  to  stop  President  Kenriedy 
from  any  drastic  moves.  It  was  not 
more  than  a  week  to  10  days  later  when 
Mr.  Khrushchev  then  changed  and  said 
he  was  willing  to  accept  the  treaty  for 
a  test  ban.  I  have  no  authenticity  or 
background  for  this  statement  other 
than  Mr.  DeCourcy's  review,  but  the 
more  I  see  of  the  directives  coming  out 
and  the  more  I  see  of  what  is  going  on 
in  Washington,  and  when  I  think  of 
Cuba  and  what  is  happening  within  90 
miles  of  our  shore.  I  am  not  so  sure  but 
what  Mr.  DeCourcy's  statement  was  a 
warning  to  us. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  following  those  of  Mr.  Rivers 
of  South  Carolina? 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  recent 
past,  civil  confusion  in  key  cities  has 
served  as  an  excuse  for  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive to  order  Federal  troops  into  a  given 
State  in  order  to  Implement  Federal  court 
orders.  Although  there  have  been 
spokesmen  who  raised  questions  regard- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  military  en- 
forcement of  court  orders  without  State 
requests,  most  Americans,  because  of  the 
critical  issue  involved — clvtl  rights — were 
reluctant  to  criticize  this  action  at  the 
risk  of  being  branded  as  "segregation- 
ists." 

Today,  our  Nation  is  confronted  with  a 
different  and,  in  my  opinion,  much  more 
serious  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Again  the  issue  involved  is  packed 
with  emotion  and  tends  to  obscure  a 
basic  question.  On  July  26,  1963,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  Is- 
sued a  directive  to  all  branches  of  the 
Armed  Forces  which  was  designed  to 
Implement  the  recommendations  of 
President  Kennedy's  Committee  on  Equal 
Opportunity  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Ex- 
amination of  this  report  and  the  ensuing 
directive  is  shocking.  The  recommenda- 
tions made  in  the  report  and  in  the  di- 
rective Indicate  a  narrowness  of  vision 
which.  In  seeing  only  the  clvtl  n^hts 
Issue,  has  blinded  Itself  to  the  question 
of  whether  it  is  proper  to  u.se  the  Armed 
Forces  to  enforce  a  moral  or  social, 
rather  than  a  legal,  issue  In  the  civilian 
sector. 

After  citing  instances  of  discrimina- 
tion In  communities  adjacent  to  Armed 
Forces  installations,  the  President's  Com- 
mittee asserted  that  a  base  "com- 
mander's performance  must  be  rated, 
monitored,  and  supported"  on  how  ef- 
fectively he  pressures  nearby  commu- 
nities into  acquiescence  with  the  Presi- 
dent's political  position  on  questions  in- 
volving integration.  Is  this  govern- 
ment by  law,  or  man? 

The  report  goes  on  to  state: 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  oAcers  show- 
ing lnltlatlv«  In  achlersment  in  this  ar«a 
(eilml nation  of  dlacrlmlnation)  will  anhanoe 
their  performance  raUxiga  and  obtain  favor- 


able cOBBtderatlati  fcr  praBotl<ui  and  career 
a<tvajicenie!n  t. 

The  directive  seeks  to  Implement  this 
h\  a  direct  marmcr.    It  states: 

Every  military  commander  has  the  re- 
sponalblllty  to  oppose  discriminatory  prac- 
tice. •  •  •  not  only  !n  areas  under  his  Im- 
mediate (and  legal)  control,  but  also  In 
nearby  cotnmunltiee. 

The  important  question  raised  by  this 
directive  La  twofold:  The  commander  is 
subjected  to  judgment  and  appraisal  on 
political  issues,  and  by  requirinig  the  base 
commander  to  implemciU  moral  and  so- 
cial values  in  an  area  outside  of  his  spe- 
cific realm  of  action,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has,  in  effect,  demanded  that  he 
lead  a  crusade  which  may  conflict  with 
his  own  beliefs,  and  outside  his  legal 
area. 

Even  more  Important.  Is  the  fact  that 
military  commanders  are  told  to  enforce 
a  political  position  which  has  no  legal 
basis  Tlicre  is  no  law  at  this  time  which 
requires  that  all  public  accommodations 
be  open  to  all  persons  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color.  In  fact,  the  Congress  la 
now  considering  adoption  of  such  legis- 
lation. If  it  were  already  the  law  of  the 
land,  what  would  be  tlie  need  for  sub- 
mitting such  legislation  to  the  Congress? 
Why  indeed.  If  it  can  be  done  by  civilian 
order  or  Executive  decree? 

Military  commanders  thus  are  being 
ordered  to  assLst  in  carrying  out  a  law 
which  has  not  yet  been  adopted.  Or  to 
put  it  another  way.  tliey  are  being  or- 
dered to  take  action  which  could  be  the 
liasLs  for  a  lawsuit,  against  them  per- 
sonally, for  Issuing  orders  which  result  in 
damages  and  loss  of  business.  Tech- 
nically, the  commander  who  issues  an  off 
limits  directive  Is  responsible  for  his  or- 
ders, and  he.  not  President  Kenriedy.  is 
the  one  who  might  he  required  to  pay 
damages  In  the  event  of  a  court  suit 

Aside  from  this  question  of  personal 
liability,  the  directive  of  the  Defense 
Department  severely  threatens  the  role 
of  State  and  local  authorities  in  dealing 
with  problems  at  the  local  level.  This 
is  serious  for  many  reasons,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  fact  that  many  local  com- 
munities are  now  negotiating  solutions 
to  these  very  difficult  and  emotional 
problems.  One  has  to  look  only  to  At- 
lanta and  Memphis  to  see  leaders  of  both 
races  cooperating  to  solve  problems  in  s 
reasonable  manner. 

The  report  states: 

The  pattern  the  community  chooses  to  fol- 
low as  to  lt£  own  civilians  cannot  be  accept- 
ed as  the  pattern  which  must  be  Imposed 
upon  men  In  uniform  or  their  dependents, 
when  that  pattern  is  detrimental  to  mili- 
tary morale  and  efOclency. 

Must  we  now  forsake  due  process  of 
law  and  traditional  separation  of  the 
military  and  civilian  authority? 

The  report  looks  critically  upon  the  use 
of  the  courts  as  a  method  of  correctinf 
abuses  in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  The 
committee  almost  contemptuously  re- 
ports that  "even  in  cases  in  which  sucb 
litigation  offers  some  hope  of  eventual 
success,  it  is  piecemeal  and  tlme-consum- 
inc  at  best,"  seeming  to  suggest  that  s 
quicker  and  more  efficient  way  of  dis- 
pensing Jiistice  can  be  found.  Is  tbe  Fed- 
eral Ctovemment  actually   encouraging 
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vigilante"  operations  in  reverse?  Such 
a  method  was  suggested  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  provision  has  been  made  in  the 
Defense  Department  directive  for  its  im- 
plementation. The  committee  recom- 
mends and  the  directive  provides  for 
what  is  more  commonly  known  as  extor- 
{um  The  report  states  that  "the  com- 
mander should  develop  a  plan  imder 
which  military  personnel  of  all  races 
would  be  permitted  to  patronize  only 
these  facilities  which  receive  his  express 
approval." 

The  report  seemingly  admits  that 
such  judgment  by  the  base  commander 
IS  but  a  foot  in  the  door  of  controlling 
the  economic  life  of  the  community.  It 
says : 

One  of  the  requirements  for  such  approval 
should  be  a  guarantee  from  the  proprietor 
that  the  establishment  will  be  open  to  all 
servicemen. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  the  legal 
rights  of  the  individual  business  con- 
cern, what  about  the  legal  rights  of  the 
individual  soldier  to  patronize  any  firm 
he  desires?  Certainly  the  individual 
soldier,  If  he  so  desires,  has  the  right  not 
to  patronize  any  business  firm  if  its  poli- 
cies regarding  integration,  segregation 
or  any  other  issue,  do  not  confirm  to  his 
own.  But  must  he  acquiesce  to  the  de- 
cision of  someone  else?  Does  any  com- 
mander have  the  legal  right  to  tell 
soldiers,  even  on  his  own  command, 
whom  they  may  or  may  not  patronize 
so  long  as  his  health  and  safety  are  not 
involved?  If  he  can  Issue  such  an  order 
today,  can  he  not  issue  one  tomorrow 
which  says  that  he  must  buy  his  groceries 
at  the  commissary,  and  is  forbidden  to 
shop  at  the  local  supermarket;  or  he 
must  buy  his  gasoline  on  the  base  and  is 
forbidden  to  purchase  gasoline  at  a  serv- 
ice station  outside  the  base? 

Do  we  now  hold  the  philosophy  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means? 

Mr.  Speaker  I  submit  that  the  actions 
of  the  Defense  Department  are  inde- 
fensible and  should  be  serious  concern  to 
all  Americans,  whether  Negro  or  white. 

Lest  my  own  position  on  civil  rights  be 
made  an  issue  in  these  remarks,  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  on  a  key  vote 
yesterday,  I  supported  an  amendment  to 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  which 
would  have  guaranteed  civil  rights  to  all 
those  who  participate  in  this  program. 
I  note  that  many  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  speak  so  vociferously  on  this 
subject  opposed  this  amendment.  Their 
actions  speak  so  loud  that  I  cannot  hear 
what  they  say. 

I  hope  this  administration,  while  seek- 
ing, belatedly,  to  meet  the  civil  rights 
problem,  will  not  abandon  concepts  of 
due  process  which  have  been  part  of  our 
history  and  tradition  since  this  Nation 
was  founded. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield    the    gentleman   all    the   time   he 

wants. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  first 
want  to  congratulate  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  RivkrsI.  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  I 
also   want   to  congratulate   my   distin- 


guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]  ,  who  was  the 
first  Member  of  this  House  to  become 
awakened  to  the  viciousness  of  this  re- 
port.   He  has  detailed  to  you  some  very 
interesting  things  today  which  I  think 
will  bear  comment.    In  addition  to  what 
he  has  told  you  about  mailing  to  each 
Member  of  this  House  his  evaluation  of 
this  report,  he  also  mailed  to  every  daily 
newspaper  In  the  United  States,  every 
major  wire  service  In  the  United  States, 
every  major  broadcasting   company  In 
the  United  States  his   observations  on 
this  matter.    It  was  not  until  the  New 
Orleans  States  Item  and  the  New  Or- 
leans Times  Picayxme,   at  my  request, 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  that  I  became  knowledgeable 
of  any  reference  to  it  being  made  In  our 
news  media.     Even  as  of  this  moment 
when  the  Secretary  of  Defense  issued 
his  directive  and  sent  his  memorandum 
to  the  President,  the  news  media  have 
yet  to  mention  what  is  contained  In  the 
report.    They  tell  you  that  the  order  was 
Issued;   they  tell  you  the  Secretary  of 
Defense    sent    a    memorandiun    to    the 
President;  they  give  you  a  biography  and 
a  eulogy  of  Mr.  Pitts,  who  is  to  become 
the  chief  commissar  under  these  orders, 
but  I  have  not  seen  discussed  any  place 
the  contents  of  this  report  except  that 
by  Mr.  David  Lawrence,  the  articulate 
columnist  of  recent  days,  referred  to  the 
debate  which  took  place  in  the  other 
body  and  which  was  indulged  In  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona.   Let  me  say  this  in  that  connec- 
tion:   The  distinguished  Senator   from 
Arizona  made  the  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  other  body  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment had  in  its  possession  the  in- 
come tax  returns  of  individuals.    A  de- 
nial was  quickly   and   heatedly   issued 
from  the  Pentagon.    Let  me  suggest  now 
that  I  make  this  imequivocable  state- 
ment here,  that  the  Defense  Department 
has  in  its  possession  right  now  dossiers, 
little  black  books,  if  you  please,  on  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
and  I  challenge  them  to  deny  it,  be- 
cause if  they  do.  I  will  release  the  names 
and  what  has  been  said  about  them.    I 
further  say  to  you  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  in  its  files  economic  re- 
ports on  military  bases  in  segregated 
areas  and  communities. 

I  further  say  this:  That  as  to  any 
statement  I  make  here  today,  the  same 
challenge  goes  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  do  not  make  statements  If  I  do 
not  know  what  I  am  talking  about  and 
if  I  am  not  ready  to  document  them.  So 
if  they  want  to  challenge  any  statement 
I  utter  here  today,  let  them  challenge 
it,  and  I  will  confront  them  with  the 
facts.  There  is  no  deadline  on  this  chal- 
lenge and  I  suggest  that  failure  to  accept 
this  challenge  and  failure  to  call  my 
hand  indicates  the  authenticity  of  my 
remarks  and  charges. 

I  think  it  has  come  to  a  pretty  sad 
state  of  affairs  when  we  are  on  the  brink 
or  on  the  eve  in  America  of  waiting  for 
the  knock  on  the  door  after  midnight. 
That  is  the  next  step.  I  say  to  you, 
gentlemen,  that  I  speak  with  authority 
and  knowledge  because  I  have  lived 
under  dictatorship;  I  have  lived  under 


the  only  American  dictatorship  known  in 
history — I  come  from  Louisiana,  and  I 
know  what  sanctions  are,  political  sanc- 
tions; I  know  what  threats  are;  I  know 
that  the  policy  of  believing  every  man 
has  his  price,  be  it  for  good  or  evil,  is 
very  effective. 

I  said  this  was  governmental  prostitu- 
tion, and  that  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  of 
selling  my  political  body  for  Federal 
money  or  largesse.  Until  the  day  comes 
when  the  American  public  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  our  several  States  realize 
that  this  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  political  soul  for  sale  in  order  to  get 
temporary  grants  of  money — well,  I  have 
some  words  of  Mr.  McNamara  that  I  am 
criticizing  and  so  I  will  not  go  beyond 
that;  but  I  am  sure  you  get  the  com- 
parison. 

As  you  well  know  I  am  not  given  to 
reading  speeches.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  several  quotes  which  I  want  to  make 
and  I  want  to  be  very  accurate.  For  that 
reason  I  will  ask  you  to  Indulge  me  while 
I  read  in  order  that  I  may  be  most  ac- 
curate, because  I  have  a  fetish  for  ac- 
curacy. And  I  hope  it  will  not  take  away 
from  the  full  meaning  of  these  words,  my 
inadequate  and  limited  way  of  reading 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  operating  a  bawdy  house 
and  practicing  segregation  apparently 
are  both  vices  that  can  bring  about  the 
off -limits  sanction,  according  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Etefense.  A  respectable  busi- 
ness Is  compared  to  a  bawdy  house,  or 
bistro,  or  other  kinds  of  houses. 

On  July  24,  1963,  in  a  memorandum 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara 
said — and  I  quote  him,  and  I  urge  you  to 
weigh  well  his  words,  or  the  words  for 
which  he  is  responsible. 

Certainly  the  damage  to  military  effective- 
ness from  off-base  discrimination  is  not  less 
than  that  caused  by  off-base  vice  as  to  which 
the  off-llmlts  sanction   is  quite  customary. 

There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the 
meaning  or  the  implication  of  those 
words.  The  Secretary  went  on  to  say 
that  while  he  hoped  such  a  sanction 
would  never  be  put  into  effect,  neverthe- 
less such  a  sanction  against  segregation 
must  be  available. 

Let  me  say  this.  If  I  could  only  disas- 
sociate myself  from  the  issue  of  seg- 
regation or  Integration  I  would  be  happy, 
but  unfortunately  I  was  bom  in  a  State 
which  can  never  disassociate  any  state- 
ments I  make  from  that  emotional  is- 
sue. I  am  asking  you  to  take  my  own 
word  that  I  am  not  as  concerned  about 
integration  and  segregation  as  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  paramount  principle 
involved  in  what  we  are  talking  about 
today.  Forget  segregation,  forget  inte- 
gration. It  is  the  principle  of  using  the 
military  might  and  power  of  this  coim- 
try  to  enforce  a  political  philosophy  of 
an  administration  that  is  in  power  at  the 
moment. 

I  say  to  you,  look  back  several  years 
ago;  and  again  I  say  let  us  disassociate 
ourselves  from  integration  or  politics  or 
the  right  or  the  left,  and  talk  about  in- 
dividuals. I  take  the  case  of  General 
Ted  Walker.  If  General  Walker  did 
what  he  was  accused  of  doing,  he  was 
wrong. 
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He  ataould  not  hare  done  it  He  had 
no  ilcht  to  do  tt  U  he  did  iheae  things, 
to  one  hii  ova  political  philosopher  upon 
hie  iroofMk  It  eost  him  his  miUt&ir 
CMeer. 

What  Oeneral  Walker  was  cited  for  Is 
being  ordered  to  be  done  by  this  Execu- 
tive order  190:1  all  military  base  com- 
mandcn.  It  makes  little  difference 
whether  jou  an  to  the  right  or  left,  a 
oonserrathre  or  a  liberal,  it  is  Just  as 
wrong  on  one  iMe  as  on  the  other. 

I  say  this  In  an  effort  to  draw  the  point 
of  principle  that  I  am  talking  about. 
These  are  the  things  we  should  concern 
ourselTcs  about  lest  we  loae  the  very 
OoTemment  we  are  trying  to  defend. 
Do  not  saj  It  cannot  happen  here. 
Wake  up.  It  Is  happening  here.  The 
battle  for  cMl  rights  has  thus  reached 
a  point  where  the  power  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  may  be  used 
against  every  pervm,  no  matter  where 
situated,  wbo  adheres  to  the  social  struc- 
ture which  waa  a  part  of  his  heritage. 

There  was  a  time,  not  long  ago.  when 
the  Seeretaiy  of  Defense  told  me,  and  as 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rnmsl  haa  lefeited  to.  he  told  the  gen- 
tleman from  Sooth  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rrrasa],  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  WiNSTSAol.  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Sxxasl.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  VihsonI.  that  he  had 
one  fmtctiOB  and  one  function  only; 
namely,  to  be  roKiy  to  fight  the  Nation's 
b«UUes.  Bat  now  the  armed  services  will 
be  used  to  taring  about  a  change  in  our 
social  environment  with  the  threat  of 
sanctions.  Intimidation,  and  even  with 
the  threat— tear  me  weU;  it  is  in  the 
report — even  with  the  threat  of  dosing 
down  military  bases  in  segregated  areas 
of  this  countzy.  If  you  do  not  believe 
In  segregation,  you  are  not  worth  saving. 

This  report  has  now  been  implemented 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  as  you  know, 
the  same  Seeretary  of  Defense  who  said 
his  mission  was  to  keep  the  combat  readi- 
ness of  the  military  at  its  highest  peak. 

The  rqwrt  says: 


Sboold  all  ottwr  cffarts  fall,  the  services 
must  consider  a  eartaUmsnt  or  termination 
of  scUvltlss  at  eartain  military  liutallstlons 
near  conimunlUss  where  discrimination  La 
particularly  prevalent. 

The  Seeretary  of  Defense  did  not  re- 
ject this  proposaL  Instead,  he  said  this 
in  a  letter  to  the  President.  These  are 
■gain  his  wordi  or  the  words  for  which 
he  is  responsible: 

I  do  not  regard  this  as  a  feasible  action  at 
this  time. 

At  this  Ume?  24  hours.  48  hours.  72 
hours,  a  week,  a  month,  a  year.  I  may 
regard  It  as  feasible.  The  time  will  come 
then  that  the  bases  wlU  be  closed. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Loaleiana. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  The  gentleman 
just  made  reference  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  tbeee  actions,  some  of  these 
words,  might  not  be  those  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  himself,  but  that  other 
speakers  might  be  speaking  for  him  and 
putting  papers  In  front  of  him  to  sign. 
Is  that  what  tte  gentleman  beUeves  is 
going  on  in  the  Department  of  Defense? 


Mr.  HEBERT.  I  wUl  develop  that  to 
a  great  extent  in  just  a  few  seconds. 

I  repeat.  I  participated  in  that  dis- 
cussion with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
just  a  few  days  ago  and  at  that  con- 
ference which  was  held  on  Friday  before 
this  order  was  issued,  I  was  certainly  led 
to  believe,  and  I  am  sure  other  members 
of  the  conference  were  led  to  believe, 
that  such  action  would  never  be  con- 
sidered feasible  by  the  Secretary. 

It  is  apparent  that  what  the  Secretary 
says  privately  and  what  he  says  pub- 
licly are  two  different  thing.s.  Now  let 
him  deny  that. 

Adam  Yarmollnsky — remember  that 
name,  the  special  assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  is  the  author  of  the  new 
directive  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense although  the  order  is  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  I  make  that  state- 
ment with  no  qualifications.  Do  not  let 
anybody  ask  me  to  prove  it.  if  they  do  iwt 
want  to  have  a  red  face  afterward. 

Mr.  Yarmollnsky  has  one  objective  in 
mind — with  an  almost  sataniclike  seal — 
the  forced  integration  of  every  facet  of 
the  American  way  of  life,  using  the  full 
power  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
bring  about  this  change. 

Mr.  McNamara.  understandably  so — 
admirably  so — accepts  the  responsibility 
for  the  directive  but  he  cannot  deny  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Yarmollnsky  is  the  author, 
although  Mr.  McNamara  did  not  go  so 
far  as  Mr.  Yarmollnsky  would  have  liked. 

The  words  are  Mr.  Yarmollnsky 's,  the 
signature  is  Mr  McNamara's. 

Now.  under  the  new  director,  a  new 
policy  for  the  Armed  Forces  has  been  es- 
tablished. All  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  arc  enjoined  to  oppose 
segregation  practices  on  every  occasion 
and  they  are  directed  to  foster  equal  op- 
portunity for  servicemen  and  their  fami- 
lies on  and  off  base. 

Equal  opportunities  on  and  off  base 

Now  I  presume  this  includes  all  forms 
of  recreation,  social  activity. 

How  far  this  directive  would  go  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

An  officer  or  an  enlisted  man  who  has 
any  desire  to  achieve  a  higher  grade  or 
rank  would  certainly  be  well  advised  to 
adhere  to  the  directive  that  is  now  in 
effect.  And  if  he  does  not,  the  directive 
goes  further  and  says : 

The  military  departments  shall  Institute 
m  each  service  a  system  for  re(?ularly  rep<^>rt- 
Lng.  monitoring,  and  measuring  pxrogress  In 
achleTlng  equal  opportunity  on  and  off  base 

Now  if  servicemen  and  their  depend- 
ents refuse  to  use  a  swimming  pool  that 
is  Integrated,  they  are  obviously  violating 
the  new  directive 

If  they  sat  in  a  restaurant  tiiat  re- 
fused admission  to  persons  because  of 
race,  color  or  creed,  they  may  be  stopped 
by  a  military  policeman  on  their  return 
visit,  when  they  may  find  the  restaurant 
has  been  declared  ofT  limits. 

If  they  t)elonK  to  a  golf  club  that  dis- 
criminates against  persons  because  of 
race,  creed  or  color,  they  are  undoubtedly 
in  violation  of  the  directive  iDecausc  they 
are  not  fostering  equal  opportiuilty  for 
servicemen  and  their  families  on  and 
off  base. 

Men  and  women  of  our  armed  services 
and  their  dependents  will  no  longer  be 


given  the  freedom  of  choice  as  to  how 
they  will  spend  their  off-duty  time. 

They  no  longer  have  the  privilege  of 
selecting  their  own  friends. 

Their  lives  will  be  regulated  by  a  di- 
rective which  will  force  them  to  inte- 
grate— or  else. 

There  are  no  adequate  words  to  de- 
scribe the  vlciousne&s  of  this  directive. 
Not  only  is  it  contrary  to  every  concept 
that  has  kept  our  Armed  Forces  from 
participation  in  civilian  affairs,  but  ac- 
tive participation  in  resliaplng  our  social 
order  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
Is  now  directed. 

The  only  thing  the  directive  docs  not 
sr>eciflcally  contain  is  a  requirement  on 
the  part  of  all  commanders  to  instruct 
all  persons  in  their  command  on  how  to 
vote.  And  yet,  an  ambitious  commander 
might  well  Interpret  this  directive  as  a 
mandate  to  participate  in  political  ac- 
tivities, for  it  says: 

Every  military  commander  has  the  respon- 
albllity  to  oppose  discriminatory  practices 
affecting  his  men  and  their  dependents  and 
to  foster  equal  opportunity  for  them,  not 
only  In  areas  under  his  Immediate  control. 
but  also  In  nearby  communities  where  they 
may  live  and  gather  In  off-duty  hours. 

If  a  candidate  for  political  office  is  op- 
posed to  Integration,  and  the  base  com- 
mander has  the  responsibility  to  oppose 
discriminatory  practices,  obviously  he 
also  has  the  responsibility  to  oppose 
those  who  support  segregation. 

The  effects  of  this  directive,  signed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  will  be  as  far 
reaclilng  as  any  in  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion. For  the  first  time,  the  Armed 
Forces  are  to  be  directly  Involved  in  local 
affairs.  They  are  not  only  urged  to  re- 
move discriminatory  practices,  but  are 
required  to  actively  oppose  them. 

There  Is  not  one  word  In  tlie  directive 
concerning  the  harmful  effects  upon  the 
military  effectiveness  of  tiie  Nation  as  a 
result  of  the  new  directive.  Men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces.  90  percent 
of  whom  are  Caucasian,  will  henceforth 
be  banned  from  utilizing  segregated  fa- 
cilities, even  though  many  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces  have  been  brought  up 
in  Ein  environment  in  which  separate  but 
equal  facilities  are  maintained  for  col- 
ored and  white. 

Henceforth  under  this  directive,  par- 
ticipation in  off-base  activities  that  are 
segregated  may  threaten  their  careers. 

And  a  new  gestapo  has  already  been 
established  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower, 
known  as  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  whom  I  referred  a 
few  minutes  ago. 

While  the  directive  does  not  state  that 
the  career  of  every  base  commander  may 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  he 
faithfully  pursues  the  objectives  of  the 
directive,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
a  base  commander  who  docs  not  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  force  social  integration 
upon  his  entire  command,  has  shortened 
his  career  in  the  Armed  Forces.  And 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
policy  will  not  go  to  every  grade  and 
rank  on  the  base.  This  Is  the  result  of 
it 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  directive  I  submit 
and  suggest  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
is  an  insult  to  every  man,  woman  and 
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child  in  this  country.  I  suggest  to  you 
that  it  opoily  Invites  nu^}  violence. 
though  that  Beema  to  be  the  pattern  of 
the  day.  with  the  approbation  and  Ood's 
blessings  of  some  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  insult  to  every 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  f^t 
that  until  now  he  belonged  to  an  organi- 
zation that  existed  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  providing  for  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tion. Instead,  he  now  finds  that  he  has 
become  the  political  tool  of  a  President, 
an  Attorney  General,  or  a  Secretary  of 
Defense,  or  whomever  may  be  in  that 
power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  the 
House  have  indulged  me  long  and  I  ap- 
preciate it.  I  am  most  grateful  for  your 
attention.  There  will  be  others  who  will 
discuss  other  matters  here.  But;  I  have 
such  a  deep  filing  and  a  deep  sense  of 
conviction  about  this  that  I  Just  had  to 
bring  this  to  your  attention.  I  had  to 
alert  you  to  it.  At  the  proper  time  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
RrvKRs]  I  am  sure,  in  following  the  rules 
of  the  House,  will  obtain  permission  to 
include  the  full  text  of  this  Oesell  report 
in  this  discussion  so  that  all  Members 
may  be  able  to  read  It.  Because,  I  as- 
sure you,  that  you  do  not  get  the  fun 
impact  of  the  feeling  of  nausea  imtil  you 
have  read  the  words  and  seen  them  In 
black  and  white.  This  is  a  time  when 
your  blood  does  boil,  when  you  find  your- 
self asking  the  question  as  you  read  page 
after  page  and  understand  word  utter 
word,  is  this  my  country?  Is  this  the 
country  that  I  was  bom  into?  Is  this  a 
democratic  process  where  we  have  ceased 
to  become  a  government  of  law  Instead 
of  men,  but  have  become  a  government 
of  men  capricious  for  political  power  and 
political  gain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  be  the  last  standing 
but  I  will  be  standing  imtll  the  bitter 
end  and  I  know  I  will  not  be  standing 
alone. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wIU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  GRANT.  I  was  prepared  a  few 
minutes  ago  to  ask  the  gentleman  where 
this  thing  came  from.  I  thought,  prob- 
ably, it  was  from  Sweden.  But  I  notice 
that  he  stated  it  was  written  by  a  Tuske- 
gee  Institute  graduate  down  in  my  State, 
but  that  he  had  been  elsewhere  to  school 
since  he  finished  at  Tuskegee. 

I  want  to  say  this,  however.  I  doubt 
that  he  got  these  Ideas  down  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  refers  to 
segregation  and  integration  but  to  get 
away  from  that  I  want  to  refer  to  page  50 
of  this  report  on  equality  of  treatment 
and  opportuntity  In  the  armed  services 
where  it  is  said : 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Um 
base  commander  without  Instructions,  es- 
perlence  or  technical  support  keeps  in  mind 
his  emphasis  solidly  on  the  military  aspect 
of  his  base. 

The  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  what  other  interests 
should  a  cMnmander  keep  in  mind? 

Mr.  HfeRKRT.  The  responsibility  and 
the  duty  of  the  commander  is  to  sustain 
the  morale  and  effectiveness  of  his  troops 


In  every  way,  and  with  good  community 
relations,  not  to  disrupt  community  re- 
lations. His  responsibility  ends  at  the 
gate  of  the  post.  However,  in  this  report, 
if  you  will  read  it,  it  says  the  base  com- 
mander shall  be  informed  £is  to  his  pri- 
mary responsiblity  with  local  problems. 

Mr.  GRAIJT.  Someone  said  a  few 
minutes  ago.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Flynt]  stated  that 
this  is  one  of  the  largest  crowds  he  had 
ever  seen  on  the  floor  at  a  special  order. 
I  want  to  say  if  some  of  you  had  read 
this  thing  like  I  did — I  got  up  about  5 
o'clock  this  morning  to  read  it — I  believe 
every  Member  of  the  House  would  be 
here.  This  is  something  that  transcends 
anything  we  have  had  to  deal  with  in 
recent  months,  and  I  do  not  believe  this 
Congress  is  going  to  let  the  Defense  De- 
partment get  away  with  such  a  thing. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  see  how  anyone 
who  Is  vitally  interested  in  the  defense 
of  our  Nation  can  sanction  or  approve 
the  Initial  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Opportimities  in  the 
Anned  Forces.  This  so-called  equal  ap- 
portunlty  Is  a  high-sounding  phrase; 
however,  a  glance  at  the  Qesell  report 
win  convince  one  that  this  Is  another 
treatise  similar  to  the  Gunnar  Mydral 
study. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Gesell  report 
calls  attention  to  the  Executive  order  is- 
sued by  President  Truman  in  July  of 
1948,  which  order  declared  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  President  that  there  should 
be  equality  of  treatment  and  opportunity 
to  all  persons  in  the  armed  services,  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin.  However,  the  report  is 
sUent  as  to  what  the  press  stated  in  ref- 
erence to  Mr.  Truman's  statement  some 
months  ago  in  which  he  Is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 

If  anyone  came  Into  my  store  and  tried 
to  atop  bUBlnass.  I  would  throw  him  out. 
Tbrs  Negro  should  beliave  himself  and  show 
h«  is  a  good  citizen.  Coznmonsense  and 
good  win  can  solve  this  whole  thing. 


I  am  not  talking  about  Integration  in 
the  Tarlous  defense  establishments. 

This  Is  a  fixed  policy.  What  I  am  con- 
cerned with  at  the  present  time  Is  the 
reooounendation  In  this  report  that  the 
Government  declare  an  economic  boycott 
upon  the  people  of  a  given  community 
and,  may  I  say,  who  are  trying  to  make  a 
decent  living — both  white  and  colored. 

Let  us,  for  example,  take  the  city  of 
Montgomery,  Ala.  Here  we  have  Max- 
well Field,  established  many  years  aga 
and  the  Air  University.  There  has  al- 
ways been  a  wonderful  cooperative  spirit 
between  the  personnel  of  these  estabUsh- 
ments  and  the  general  public.  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  just  because  a  Negro 
airman  Is  not  served  in  a  local  business 
place,  a  white  airman  Is  to  be  deprived 
the  privilege  of  entering  a  business  where 
Negroes  are  not  served?  In  other  words, 
a  club  is  being  held  over  the  heads  of  lo- 
cal business  people  with  the  threat  of 
declaring  their  premises  off  limits  unless 
they  agree  to  violate  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  their  city  and  State.  This  Is  pre- 
posterous; It  Is  undemocratic;  yes,  it  Is 
un-American.  What  are  we  supposed  to 
be  fighting?    Why  are  we  spending  bil- 


lions— ^yes.  hundreds  of  billions — of  dol- 
lars? There  is  only  one  answer,  and  you 
know  that  it  is  to  fight  communism.  Yet 
on  the  other  hand,  you  would — by  carry- 
ing out  the  recommendations  of  this 
Committee — be  doing  something  that 
even  Hitler  never  dared  to  do  in  his  hey- 
day. 

Much  is  being  said  these  days  about 
so-called  civil  rights.  Does  this  mean 
that  a  person  in  service  surrenders  all 
civil  rights  when  he  enters  service? 
Read  this  report  and  read  it  carefully. 
Do  you  see  anything  in  here  to  protect 
the  rights  of  a  white  serviceman?  I  an- 
ticipate if  such  a  ruling  is  carried  out  by 
the  armed  services,  this  matter  will  be 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  also 
to  the  last  military  court  of  appeal. 
Congress  had  better  stop,  look,  and  lis- 
ten. It  has  about  come  to  the  point 
where  an  officer  in  the  armed  services 
dare  not  say  anything  about  commu- 
nism to  the  men  under  his  command. 
Some  have  been  reprimanded  for  just 
this.  Yet  they  are  now — if  this  report 
Is  carried  out-— designated  as  emissaries 
to  carry  out  every  phase  of  civil  rights, 
even  to  the  public  in  towns  where  mili- 
tary installations  are  established. 

I  am  not  arguing  as  to  the  right  of  the 
military  command  to  place  a  section  or 
entire  city  off  limits  where  it  is  crime 
ridden,  or  for  any  other  serious  matter, 
but  I  do  vehemently  denounce  this  threat 
that  would  have  the  military  assume  any 
such  dictatorial  power  over  a  given  com- 
munity. 

Negroes  enjoy  serving  at  Maxwell 
Field.  They  are  well  treated  in  Mont- 
gomery. This  report  is  an  insult  to  the 
many  good  white  and  Negro  citizens  of 
Montgomery  who  have  nice  places  of 
business.  Yes ;  it  is  aU  right  for  the  mer- 
chants and  business  people  to  be  threat- 
ened and  placed  off  limits,  just  so  you  do 
not  say  anything  derogatory  about 
communism.  It  is  high  time  that  Con- 
gress reassert  Itself,  not  only  in  this  par- 
ticular Instance,  but  in  many  others. 
We  have  a  duty  and  responsibility  that 
far  exceeds  the  mere  voting  of  appropri- 
ations for  the  military.  Do  we  want  to 
create  a  military  dictatorship?  If  so, 
we  could  be  on  the  road  to  doing  so. 

Let  us  take  a  hard  look  at  this  report. 
It  sets  out  that  a  procedure  must  be  de- 
veloped which  will  eliminate  the  fear  of 
criticism  and  reprisal.    Is  only  a  Negro 
to  be  given  ttds  protection?    Further- 
more, an  ofBcer  is  to  be  designated  at 
each  base  to  receive  complaints;   this 
officer  must  hare  full  access  to  the  base 
commander  or  his  deputy  for  the  imme- 
diate   purpose    of    discussion    of    any 
Negro's  problem.    In  addition,  this  offi- 
cer is  to  be  chosen  as  one  who  will  insure 
that  he  is  sensitive  to  problems  of  dis- 
crimination, which  will  all  be  handled 
confidentially.    In  addition  thereto— to 
keep  this  matter  stirred  up — it  is  sug- 
gested that  all   base  personnel  be  re- 
peatedy  advised  of  the  identity  of  the 
complaint  officer.    Aiul  listen   to  this: 
Anyone  who  forbids  or  in  any  way  at- 
tempts to  discourage  the  presentation  of 
a  complaint  is  subject  to  disciplinary 
action.    It  is  also  provided  that  day-to- 
day efforts  will  be  made  to  discover  ex- 
amples of  discrimination  and  to  insiu-e 
that  none  are  overlooked,  that  there  will 
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be  periodic  field  riaita  from  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  who  will  Rive 
full  time  to  the  problem. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  at  some  baMs  forms  of  segregation 
are  practiced  and  especially  where  there 
is  more  than  one  NCO  or  service  club  on 
the  base  in  that  the  whites  tend  to  go  to 
one  club  and  Nevroes  to  the  other.  It 
recommends  that  where  there  are  too 
few  or  no  Negro  girls  on  the  base  that 
they  should  be  secured  for  the  dances 
and  the  happy  solution  to  the  problem 
sets  out  that  one  of  the  most  successful 
service  clubs  Is  at  an  Army  base  in  the 
South  operated  by  a  very  able  Negro 
hostess  who  attracts  local  volunteer 
workers  and  aervloemen  of  both  races. 

No  one  can  help  but  be  sympathetic 
toward  any  race  that  wishes  to  obtain 
proper  housing:  however,  the  recent  Sec- 
retary of  Defense's  memorandum  now 
providing  that  private  housing  leased  by 
the  services  for  assignment  to  military 
personnel  maj  be  obtained  only  where 
the  lessor  agrees  that  the  services  may 
assign  it  without  discrimination,  should 
be  countermanded.  It  Is  working  a 
hardship  on  white  servicemen  as  well  as 
landlords.  I  know  of  a  case  where  a 
widow  has  as  her  only  sotirce  of  income 
a  two-apartment  house.  She  lives  In 
one  apartment  and  rents  out  the  other 
to  service  families.  It  Is  unfair  to  ask 
her  to  sign  an  agreement  to  accept  any- 
one the  service  might  send  there  because 
she  would  be  ostracized  if  she  rented  to 
a  Negro  family  and  the  Negro  family 
would  be  unhappy  in  the  surroundings, 
so  why  pimlsh  this  poor  woman? 

The  report  states  : 

No  one  has  suggeated  to  base  commanders 
that  their  achlerementa  In  dealing  with  such 
problems  will  b«  considered  In  rating  their 
performance  ot  duty  and  In  promotion  se- 
lection. 

Then  later  on.  tmder  the  recommenda- 
tions for  an  urgently  needed  program, 
the  Committee  recommends  that  a  dif- 
ferent concept  of  the  base  commander's 
fimctioning  In  the  racial  field  must  be 
evolved.  Then  as  a  threat  it  is  further 
recommended,  and  I  quote : 

It  should  be  nuMla  dear  that  officers  show- 
ing initiative  and  achievement  In  this  area 
wUl  enhance  their  promotional  and  career 
advancement. 

What  have  we  come  to?  Is  it  a  crite- 
rion for  officer  promotion  to  overlook  the 
things  that  have  heretofore  been  the 
basis  for  advancement  or  are  all  of  these 
to  be  abandmwd  In  this  civil  rights  craze? 

The  report  concludes  that  at  both 
home  and  abroad  the  armed  forces  must 
be  leaders  rather  than  followers  in  estab- 
lishing equal  opportunity.  So  far  so 
good,  but  listen  to  this  last  suggestion 
"to  the  extent  they  practice  and  preach 
equality  without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin. " 

Does  the  establishment  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity Justify  some  of  the  pictures  that 
we  see  from  foreign  lands  where  Negro 
servicemen  and  white  girls  are  dancing 
together?  The  right-thinking  people  In 
neither  race  want  this. 

Whether  intended  or  not  this  report  is 
one  step  further  toward  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  mongrelized  race. 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like, 
of  course,  to  commend  my  distinguished 
and  able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers),  and  also 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  WacgonnerI. 
who  first  brought  this  report  to  my  at- 
tention and  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  who  first  placed  It  before  the 
American  people.  I  want  to  thank  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  fMr.  Hebbrt),  and  others. 
These  gentlemen  deserve  the  congratu- 
lations and  gratitudes  of  all  the  people 
in  the  United  States  who  cherish  free- 
dom. 

May  I  say  to  the  Speaker  and  to  the 
House  that  today  in  my  congressional 
district  in  South  Carolina  and  that  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
men from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ashmore 
and  Mr.  Hemphill!,  there  are  being  con- 
ducted the  largest  peacetime  maneuvers 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
In  the  history  of  this  country.  More 
than  100,000  men  are  engaged  in  this 
Joint  operation  making  every  effort  to 
prepare  our  Armed  Forces  for  any 
emergency.  Simulated  battle  conditions 
to  prepare  our  men  to  defend  our  coun- 
try in  this  hour  of  great  crisis  and  in- 
ternational peril. 

The  people  of  my  State  have  been 
requested  to  cooperate  with  the  Armed 
Forces  to  maneuver  in  our  area.  I  wsis 
one  of  the  thousands  of  citizens  who 
signed  up  so  that  our  farmland  could 
be  used.  The  report  I  received  this 
morning  was  to  the  effect  that  these 
maneuvers  are  a  magnificent  success. 
These  stupendous  peacetime  maneuvers 
are  moving  forward  with  the  cooperation 
not  only  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  this  great  Nation,  but  with  the 
cooperation  of  every  single  policeman, 
every  single  magistrate,  every  single 
sheriff  and  deputy  sheriff  wearing  the 
badge,  and  every  State  ix>llceman. 
These  local  officials  and  officers  are  co- 
operating in  these  great  military  ma- 
neuvers to  help  prepare  the  defense  of 
this  great  country. 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  the  cooperation  of  local 
government.  State  government,  and  the 
individual  citizen  Is  necessary  to  the 
Armed  Forces  in  peace  and  in  war.  We 
must  permit  nothing  which  would  Jeop- 
ardize this  mutual  respect  and  under- 
standing. This  Oesell  report  If  fully  Im- 
plemented would  greatly  impair  the 
splendid  public  relations  always  exist- 
ing between  the  civilian  and  the  mili- 
tary. This  report  Is  a  serious  threat 
to  the  security  of  America  and  our  lead- 
ership of  the  free  world. 

Policemen,  sheriffs  and  State  officials 
are  .standing  on  the  firing  line  to  pre- 
serve freedom — on  the  front  line  today 
against  subversion  and  sabotage,  coop- 
erating with  the  Armed  Forces  of  this 
great  Nation  and  the  FBI  to  defend  our 
liberty  and  to  save  our  heritage.  This  re- 
port here  would  Jeopardize  that  splendid 
cooperation  so  paramount  and  so  mani- 


fest through  the  yettrs  between  local  gov- 
ernment. State  government,  and  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

This  report  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  sinister  threats  to  the  free- 
dom of  this  country  in  all  our  history. 
It  will  cause  confusion  and  disrespect  for 
the  uniform.  This  report  will  encourage 
mob  violence  and  disrespect  for  law  and 
order.  It  will  force  the  military  to  back 
mob  rule.  Oh.  my  friends.  I  wish  I  had 
time  to  detail  for  you  accounts  of  the 
barrage  of  whisky  bottles  and  beer  cans 
lately  being  thrown  at  local  peace  offi- 
cers wearing  the  uniform  in  practically 
every  State  in  this  Union.  Oh,  yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  may  be  the  sheriffs  today  in 
your  State,  it  may  be  the  local  fwlice- 
man  in  your  State,  but  tomorrow  it  will 
be  lead  and  beer  bottles  at  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  must  maintain  respect  for  those  men 
who  wear  the  uniform  and  give  them  the 
opportunity,  as  they  have  traditionally 
always  done,  to  defend  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  best  way  they  know 
how.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  my  plea  to  this  House 
is  to  rise  up  and  prevent  this  Gesell  re- 
port from  being  forced  on  our  distin- 
guished officers  and  men  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Such  a  report  as  this  is  as  much 
of  a  threat  to  the  security  of  our  country 
as  Castro  and  Cuba  and  even  the  Com- 
munists abroad.  This  Is  a  dire  threat 
from  within. 

So  I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues 
today  for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  this  country  this  threat  to  our  secu- 
rity and  individual  liberty  in  an  age  and 
a  day  and  a  time  when  we  should  be  an 
example  to  the  world  of  perfection  in 
protecting  the  rights,  liberties,  and  free- 
doms of  all  our  people,  local.  State,  and 
national.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  will 
weaken  our  military  and  set  the  stage  for 
dictatorship  The  people  are  looking  to 
Congress.  We  must  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr,  HebertI  say  that  the  author  of  the 
directive  was  Mr.  Adam  Yarmolinsky, 
and  I  should  like  to  say  that,  if  this  Is  In- 
deed the  fact.  I  commend  Mr.  Yarmolin- 
sky for  the  directive  and  also  for  the 
dedication  which  was  attributed  to  him 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman,  and  If  you 
had  said  anything  else,  I  would  have  been 
surprised. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Andrews  1. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  and  thank  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  RrvERsl  and 
the  gentlemen  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Wag- 
GONNER  and  Mr  Hubert  1  for  bringing  this 
traKic  report  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  and  of  the  Congress  to- 
day. I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  Is  there  any  doubt 
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in  your  mind  but  that  this  Committee. 
this  report,  these  Implementing  orden 
are  solely  for  p(riitical  reasons? 

Mr.  RlViniS  of  South  Candlna.  That 
question  suggests  the  answer.  Yes. 
Thwe  is  not  any  other  reason. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Has  there  been  any 
time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when 
the  Army  was  used  for  political  purposes? 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina,  If 
there  were  an  association  known  as  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Indians,  they  would  have  a  shoo- 
in  in  this  country- 
Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  it  la 
my  opinion  that  this  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  this  country  that  our 
Armed  Forces  have  been  used  solely  foj: 
political  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  order  to  make  this 
record  complete,  I  trust  that  the  gen- 
tleman will  put  in  the  Ricou)  with  his 
remarks  the  letter  of  transmittal  of  the 
Gesell  report  from  the  White  House  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  direc- 
tive that  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  And  I  trust,  if  he  is  going  to 
insert  in  the  Record  these  conmiunica- 
tions,  he  will  also  include  the  letter  from 
the  President  to  Mr.  Gerhard  A.  Gesell. 
If  the  gentleman  will  bear  with  me  fur- 
ther I  would  like  now  to  read  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  President's  letter  to 
Gesell  acknowledging  receipt  of  and 
praising  this  wicked  recommendati(Ui 
without  a  single  exception.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

The  tlmellnesB  of  your  report  Is,  of  oourw. 
obvious,  and  1  hop*  you  wUl  convey  to  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  constructive  report  that  has 
been  prepared.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Committee  will  bring  to  Its  remaining  tasks 
the  same  high  degree  of  effort,  competence 
and  understanding  that  characterlEes  your 
Initial  repcM^. 

Sincerely. 

John  P.  KKirifB>T. 

Mr.   ANDREWS.    Mr.   Speaker,  does 

the  gentleman  think  there  is  any  politics 
in  that  letter? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  be  able  to 
pass  upon  that.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man. But  I  will  say  this,  as  I  have  said 
before,  that  after  reading  the  report  and 
reading  It  thoroughly,  if  the  report  and 
its  recommendations  are  fully  Imple- 
mented, and  apparoiUy  it  is  going  to  be 
made  completely  effective  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  if  I  were  a  base  com- 
mander I  would  get  my  affairs  In  order 
and  resign  immediately.  I  would  not 
want  to  be  the  commander  of  a  single 
military  base  in  the  United  States  and 
be  compelled  to  submit  to  this  kind  of 
a  directive  and  the  political  dictatorship 
recommended  in  the  Gesell  report. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
thing  that  frightens  me  is  the  use  being 
made  of  Government  agencies  to  carry 
out  a  political  philosophy  in  this  coun- 
try. Now  we  find  the  Army  being  used 
as  an  agency  for  political  purposes. 


Recently  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Commtttee  of  this  House  made  a  state- 
ment here  in  Washington,  according  to 
the  Associated  Press : 

Representatlre  BicAirtna.  Czixjs  yesterday 
said  he  is  keeping  a  "watchful  eye"  on  Fed- 
eral Judges  who  delay  decisions  In  civil 
lights  cases. 

I  construe  that  to  be  a  threat  to  every 
district  judge  in  America;  that  Is,  if  you 
do  not  act  quickly  in  these  Integration 
cases  that  watchful  eye  may  have  you 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
action. 

Last  week  in  New  Orleans  a  member 
of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
chief  judge  of  that  fifth  circuit  was  rig- 
ging panels — imagine — rigging  panels  of 
that  court  In  an  effort  to  get  favorable 
decisions  In  integration  cases.  And  on 
Monday  of  this  week  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution calling  on  this  Congress  to  Investi- 
gate those  serious  charges  made  by  Judge 
Cameron  about  the  chief  judge  of  this 
court  of  appeals. 

So  I  am  frightened,  Mr,  Speaker,  when 
I  think  about  the  extent  to  which  this 
administration  is  going  in  an  effort  to 
carry  out  its  political  promises  of  Integra- 
tion. I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
if  this  committee  report  recommends  a 
spy  system  to  be  called  a  monitor,  with 
an  especially  sympathetic  monitor 
through  the  range  of  troop  levels  in 
order  to  check  on  commanders  as  to 
how  they  carry  out  this  function. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
answer  to  that  is  yes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Is  there  any  prece- 
dent in  America  for  such  a  spy  system 
in  the  armed  services? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  do 
not  know.  I  have  never  heard  of  one.  I 
have  never  heard  of  anything  like  that 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Communists  have  such  a  spy  system 
and  have  had  It  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Russian  Revolution  in  1917? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  There 
are  some  other  Members  of  this  body 
more  Informed  on  communism  than  I 
am. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  can  tell  you  from 
what  I  have  read  and  according  to  my 
best  information,  there  is  such  a  spy  sys- 
tem and  it  is  directed  by  a  man  known 
as  the  political  commissar,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  watch  all  military  com- 
manders and  to  report  to  another  agency 
on  the  manner  of  the  performance  of 
that  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  humble  opinion. 
If  this  committee  report  is  Implemented, 
and  certain  implementing  orders  have 
been  issued,  if  it  is  implemented,  we  are 
well  on  the  way  to  dictatorship  in  this 
country.  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  can  come  up 
with  legislation  that  will  keep  these  rec- 
ommendations  from  becoming  law. 

Never  has  our  Nation  faced  such  a 
threat.  Never  have  we  been  faced  with 
such  devastating  implications.  The 
President  is  playing  with  an  ominous  toy. 
He  would  make  the  military  a  political 
puppet  controlled  by  strings  pulled  only 
by  the  Executive. 


I  hoped  that  my  fears  would  be  abated 
by  the  actual  report  Surely,  I  thought, 
a  group  of  military  organizational  ex- 
perts would  make  the  report  and  would 
politely  show  the  President  how  he  "had 
a  good  idea  but  that  it  just  would  not 
work." 

But  I  was  wrong,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
not  imagined  that  the  investigation 
squad  would  be  so  carefully  chosen  as  to 
assure  the  outcome  of  the  report. 

Three  of  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee are  Negroes  and  the  other  four 
are  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
ADA  or  the  ADL  or  the  NAACP.  I  do 
not  have  to  remind  you  how  these  groups 
feel  on  this  issue.  Not  a  one  appears 
to  have  a  practical  and  objective  ap- 
proach to  the  subject  of  integration. 

How  could  we  expect  the  report  of 
this  Committee  to  be  objective  in  any 
sense  of  the  word? 

We  could  not  expect  it  and  it  was  not. 
Many  of  the  outstanding  characteristics 
are  not  only  outstanding  but  are  out- 
landish.   Let  me  mention  a  few. 

The  so-called  Gesell  report  demands 
in  the  name  of  "equal  c^portunity"  a 
higher  percentage  in  Negro  promotions. 
The  report  does  not  ask  to  base  promo- 
tion on  education,  age,  time  in  service, 
and  the  more  fundamental  consideration 
of  merit;  but  rather  the  sole  determiner 
would  be  a  percentage. 

It  encourages  and  recommends  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  agency  whereby  accu- 
sations of  "discrimination"  may  be  made 
by  secret  testimony  without  the  person 
Jtccused  even  being  given  the  source  of 
the  accusation. 

It  recommends  a  "spy  system"  to  be 
called  monitoring  with  an  especially 
sympathetic  monitor  throughout  the 
range  of  troop  levels  in  order  to  report 
on  responsible  commanders  as  to  how 
they  carry  out  their  functions. 

But  in  this  instance  the  committee  is 
not  without  precedents,  as  in  other  pro- 
posals, in  their  suggestion  of  a  monitor- 
ing system.  They  have  copied  experts. 
A  system  which  has  proved  Its  efficiency 
and  effectiveness. 

The  Communist  Soviets  have  just  such 
a  system  and  have  had  it  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Russian  Revolution  1917. 
It  is  directed  by  a  man  known  as  the 
"political  commissar."  whose  business  it 
is  to  watch  all  military  commanders  and 
to  report  to  another  agency  on  their 
manner  of  performance  of  duty. 

The  effrontery  of  this  committee  to 
propose  such  a  departure  from  the  sys- 
tem of  integrity  of  such  long  standing  In 
the  military  services  is  shocking  and 
revolting. 

Let  me  emphasize  and  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  so  there  will  be  no  misunder- 
standing: this  monitoring  system  is  not 
a  trinket  for  debate,  but  is  being  put  into 
effect. 

It  will  be  Implemented  on  the  ides  of 
this  very  month  by  Department  of  De- 
fense Directive  5120.27.  In  this  direc- 
tive the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  "monitor  their" — 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces — "per- 
formance through  periodic  reports  and 
visits  to  field  installations." 

This  directive  goes  further  to  set  up 
this  system  explicity.  "The  military  de- 
partments shall  institute  in  each  service 
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a  system  for  regularly  reporting,  moni- 
toring, and  measuring  progress  in. 
achieving  equal  opportunity  on  and  off 
base." 

Where  are  we  letting  the  times  lead 
us?  What  direction  are  we  taking  when 
we  allow  the  Executive  to  use  the  mili- 
tary to  propagate  Its  doctrines  of  social 
reform? 

We  do  not  have  to  look  far  for  an 
answer.  Our  neighbors  to  the  South 
should  have  taught  us  our  lesson.  Look 
at  the  price  that  many  Latin  American 
countries  have  had  to  pay  for  mixing  the 
military  with  politics. 

In  this  connection  allow  me  to  quote 
Senator  Smnas  of  Mississippi : 

ThlB  may  only  be  the  beginning  If  politi- 
cal activity  U  oondoned  in  thla  field,  the 
President  8ome<Uy  may  not  l>e  able  to  ex- 
tricate the  military  from  other  political  ac- 
tivity that  could  follow. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  RIVE31S  of  South  Carolina.  I  will 
be  delighted  to  srleld  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  for  yielding. 

This  Is  an  Important  discussion  we  are 
having  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina realizes  that  several  Members  of  the 
House  have  received  telephone  calls  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  within  the 
last  24  hours  urging  them  to  come  to  de- 
fense of  the  Oesell  report.  I  think  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  there  has  been  a 
lack  of  defense  for  the  broad  scope  of  this 
report,  even  though  the  Department  of 
Defense  c^ered  to  do  a  little  speech  writ- 
ing for  proper  planting  with  Members  of 
the  House. 

As  a  Member  of  this  House  I  have  al- 
ways supported  civil  rights  legislation 
and  will  continue  to  press  for  solid  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  human  rights.  Our 
Oovemment  certainly  must  act  to  help 
establish  conditions  of  equal  opportunity 
for  all  people  and  to  help  assure  that  no 
one  is  denied  the  requisite  for  a  dignified 
life. 

The  important  point  for  each  of  us  to 
keep  In  mind  is  "equal  opportunity" — 
equal  opportunity  for  all  citizens.  The 
Oesell  report  goes  beyond  any  civil  rights 
proposal  yet  suggested  and  borders  on 
the  area  of  preferential  treatment.  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman's  committee  will 
give  some  real  consideration  to  this  whole 
area. 

I  heard  mentioned  the  name  Adam 
Yarmollnsky.  I  have  served  on  the 
Board  of  Advisers  of  the  Air  Force 
Academy,  the  Naval  Academy,  and  the 
US.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

1  have  enjoyed  this  experience  on  these 
Military  Academy  boards.     It  was  just 

2  years  ago  that  Adam  Yarmollnsky 
made  a  reconunendation  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  that 
the  procedures  for  admittance  to  the 
service  academies,  particularly  Annap- 
olis, be  changed  so  that  the  college 
board  exams  and  the  other  required  ex- 
aminations for  admittance  to  the  Acad- 
emy be  set  aside  so  that  special  exam- 


inations   could    be    given    In    order    to 
afford  preferential  entrance  treatment. 

This  recommendation  went  far  beyond 
equal  opportunity. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  We 
call  that  a    fair"  advantage. 

Mr  LAIRD  Within  the  last  month 
in  my  State  of  Wi.scon.sin.  the  I>»part- 
ment  of  Defense  has  gone  beyond  its 
scope  and  its  icispon.>ibili!y  in  the  award- 
ing of  Govenunfnt  contracts  on  a  com- 
petitive bid  ba.si.s.  The  clear  intent  of 
the  Department  wa.s  to  bi  nvi  about  eco- 
nomic and  sociolot:ioal  chanue  thruutih 
the  abuse  of  its  power  to  review  and 
award  contracts. 

In  thi.-i  case.  bid.s  were  put  out  by  the 
Dt  partment  of  Defense.  The  low  bidder 
happened  to  be  a  concern  in  Wiscon.sin 
The  award  of  the  bid  was  delayed  be- 
cause in  answer  to  a  Department  of  De- 
fense questionnaire,  this  coip«.)ration 
showed  that  they  had  no  Negroes  on  their 
payroll.  This  kind  of  delay  in  awarding 
a  bid  to  a  low  bidder  is  absolutely  un- 
called for  In  the  convmuiuty  Involved. 
there  could  not  be  any  Net^'rocs  on  the 
payroll  as  there  are  none  in  the  area, 
and  Lf  this  were  required  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  it  would  necessitate  the 
importation  of  individuals  to  work  in 
this  community. 

The  fair  employment  clause,  it  seems 
to  me.  in  defense  cuiUiacLs  was  estab- 
lished to  provide  that  no  discrimination 
occurred  in  tiie  hiring  of  individuals. 
It  certainly  does  not  guarantee  jotw  to 
Negroes  in  communities  where  no 
Negroes  reside,  nor  does  It  make  the  hir- 
ing of  Negroes  a  prerequisite  for  obtain- 
ing a  Government  contract. 

It  seems  to  me,  this  whole  operation 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  in  sociological  areas  must  be 
brought  under  close  examination  by  the 
Committee  on  Anned  Services.  I  believe 
the  committee  will  be  derelict  in  its  duty 
if  it  does  not  investigate  this  matter 
thoroughly  to  see  that  all  citizens  are 
guaranteed  equal  opportunity — but  let 
us  not  go  beyond  the  assurance  of  equal 
opportunity  and  Insi.st  on  preferential 
opportunity  gained  through  the  abuse 
of  power  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
his  Department. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  RTV'ERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
have  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
in  celebration  of  his  return  to  the 
House — because  we  have  missed  you  an 
awful  lot. 

Mr.  FORRESTER  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
certainly  am  grateful  for  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  and 
the  two  gentlemen  from  Louisiana  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  body  and 
to  a  common  Congres.sman  like  me  the 
facts  that  have  been  related  from  the 
well  of  the  House  here  today. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
wish  I  were  as  common  as  you  are. 

Mr.  FORRFJSTER.  Thank  you,  sir— 
the  gentleman  is  unduly  modest. 

Let  me  say  this:  You  know  I  was  not 
surprised;  somehow.  In  some  way.  there 
is  always  some  man  or  some  set  of  men 


who  will  reveal  facts  to  the  people  in 
times  of  stress  and  danger.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  try  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments here  today,  I  want  to  say  tills  to 
you:  I  do  not  know  whether  anyone  is 
playing  politics  with  questions  affecting 
the  future  of  America,  but  whoever  does 
It,  I  want  you  to  know  he  has  my  se- 
vere and  my  utter  and  my  complete  de- 
nunciation and  contempt.  As  I  stand 
here  before  this  microphone — privileged 
to  speak  \n  this  great  House  of  Rcpre- 
.^entative.s  of  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly when  I  speak  about  the  defense 
of  America.  I  feel  that  I  am  standing  on 
hallowed  ground. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  almost  like  Uiking 
off  my  shoe.s  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
God  Almiphty  whom  I  believe  looked 
down  from  the  heavens  and  .smiled  uiwn 
the  ambitions  of  tho.se  patriots  of  old 
who  were  all  complete  Americans.  100 
percent  Americans,  and  when  at  that 
time  It  was  not  unfashionable  to  be  100 
IM^rcent  right  or  unduly  patriotic.  In 
other  words.  I  think  that  this  country 
was  given  to  us  by  God  and  I  think  that 
God  and  godly  people  are  the  ones  who 
are  going  to  preserve  it. 

There  is  no  one.  I  do  not  believe,  in 
this  Chamber  who  recognizes  any  more 
keenly  than  I  do  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  a  tremendous  Job. 
He  has  an  overwhelming  job.  He  has 
one  In  which  the  only  way  It  can  be 
carried  out  properly.  I  would  think, 
would  be  under  the  guidance  and  leader- 
ship of  our  Crod.  the  God  Jehovah,  and 
he  should  If  passible  have  the  assistance, 
the  respect,  and  the  aid  of  every  person 
In  this  country. 

With  that  end  in  view.  I  do  want  to 
make  a  few  remarks.  I  simply  could  not 
have  believed  the  facts  that  I  have  heard 
related  here  today  had  they  not  been  said 
here  by  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  by  the  production  of  the 
documents  themselves.  Indlcatin;^  that 
those  thlncs  definitely  are  true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  help  but  think 
as  I  was  hearing  some  of  the  comments 
made  here,  if  they  were  going  to  impo.se 
upon  the  military  duties  not  connected 
with  the  military  and  If  they  were  going 
to  be  ordered  by  their  superiors  to  Infiict 
their  personal  opinion  upon  these  boy.s — 
these  beardless  boys,  these  boys  from 
every  section  of  the  country  Including 
mine,  who  are  performing  their  duty  in 
the  military  because  they  are  American 
citizens,  but  sometimes  a  little  bewildered 
becau.se  they  do  not  quite  understand 
just  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  If  it 
has  now  become  fashionable  to  inflict 
personal  opinions  upon  those  boys  I  now 
wonder  if  they  would  not  want  to 
apologize  to  General  Walker. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  I  am  a  constitu- 
tionalist I  hope  I  am.  I  believe  in  the 
Constitution.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  HebektI  that  If 
General  Walker  were  trying  to  Inflict  his 
personal  opinion  upon  the  soldiers.  I 
think  he  was  wrong.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
this  gentleman  who  probably  had  an 
overdose  of  patriotism  according  to  some 
people,  personally  I  do  not  think  you  can. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  Just  what  would  be 
the  regard  that  some  of  the  people  would 
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have  toward  George  Washington  and 
Nathan  Hale  and  so  forth — but  that  is 
another  story.  But  anyway,  if  he  did 
commit  some  Infraction  of  Uie  rules  of 
the  military,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  a 
little  merciful  with  him  because  of  the 
fact  I  cannot  forget,  despite  every  sen- 
timent that  he  had,  he  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  troops  down  at  Little  Rock 
when  we  captured  Little  Rock.  There 
was  a  U.S.  general,  no  matter  how  dis- 
tasteful it  was,  who  performed  the  duties 
of  the  military. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  has  now  become 
fashionable.  If  what  he  introduced  has 
now  been  found  to  be  proper,  then  I  think 
we  acted  in  great  haste  and  we  ought  to 
call  back  the  general  and  tell  him  to 
come  on  back  here,  that  we  need  him  be- 
cause we  have  work  for  him  to  do.  I  un- 
derstand that  these  orders  have  been 
based  upon  that  premise  that  segregation 
has  undermined  the  morale  of  the  U.S. 
Army. 

Thank  Ood,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
whole  lot  more  regard  for  the  J3B.  Army 
and  I  Just  simply  know  that  is  not  so.  It 
did  not  hurt  us  In  the  Revolution,  It  did 
not  hurt  us  In  the  War  of  1812,  it  did  not 
hurt  us  in  World  War  I,  and  It  has  not 
hurt  us  in  any  war  and  it  never  will  hurt 
us.  But  I  will  say  this:  If  our  Army  has 
sunk  to  that  low  or  if  we  have  come  to 
the  point  that  segregation  or  Integration 
has  destroyed  the  morale  of  our  Army, 
the  military,  we  might  as  well  call  off  the 
dogs,  because  it  simply  is  not  worth 
saving. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  might  as  well  get 
down  to  brass  tacks  on  that,  because  that 
is  the  truth.  I  think  when  you  consider 
this  statement,  with  truth,  that  this  kind 
of  action  is  shattering  to  the  morale  of 
the  military  and  particularly  to  those 
who  are  making  the  military  a  profession 
and  who  are  going  to  really  stand  for  you 
when  the  chips  are  down,  this  kind  of 
argument,  in  my  opinion,  is  about  as  in- 
sipid, about  as  unsound,  and  about  as 
erroneous,  as  the  same  argiunent  that 
they  are  going  to  cancel  out  all  military 
installations  In  the  South  if  we  do  not 
accept  integration. 

Well.  now.  you  know  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  compound  error.  A  lot  of  peo- 
ple down  my  way,  because  we  live  close  to 
Cuba — It  is  90  miles  from  the  coast  of  the 
United  States — think  we  made  a  grievous 
mistake  about  Cuba,  and  one  which  may 
rise  up  to  haunt  us.  I  hope  you  will  not 
compound  it  now  because  if  you  take 
away  those  military  installations  in  the 
South  which  are  our  closest  defense 
against  Cuba  I  do  not  know  how  we  will 
defend  America.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  going  to 
permit  McDill  Field,  Turner  Field.  Rob- 
ins Air  Force  Base,  Port  Benning  and 
others  down  there  to  be  dismantled.  I 
do  not  believe  you  are  going  to  tolerate 
their  being  dismantled.  That  kind  of 
argument,  so  fsu-  as  I  am  concerned,  is 
purely  void  of  reason.  It  is  not  the  kind 
of  argxunent  which  appeals  to  reason. 

Another  thing,  if  the  gentleman  will 
indulge  me,  I  am  astounded  over  the 
argument  that  segregation  is  illegal. 
Segregation  is  not  illegal  per  se.  Segre- 
gation is  only  illegal  when  it  infringes 
upon  the  14th  amendment  and  discrimi- 
nates against  creed  or  color.    It  does  not 


say  you  can  deny  every  segregationist  in 
that  area  all  of  his  civil  rights,  and  that 
is  what  an  order  of  this  kind  would  do. 
In  other  words,  referring  to  those  boys 
down  there  in  our  section,  it  is  pretty 
hard  on  them  to  be  told  they  carmot  as- 
sociate with  white  people,  that  they  can- 
not pick  the  people  they  want  to  asso- 
ciate with.  By  the  way,  I  think  they  are 
going  to  have  a  hard  time  enforcing  any 
such  order  as  that.  After  all,  white  peo- 
ple have  civil  rights  too. 

My  people  are  quite  disturbed  about 
a  statement  that  was  made  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  his  report.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Andrews]  and  my- 
self read  this  with  much  dismay  and 
with  much  sorrow  because  in  his  report 
he  said  that  "damage  to  military  effec- 
tiveness from  offbase  discrimination  is 
not  less  than  that  caused  by  offbase 
vice." 

My  people  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
that,  and  we  do  not  believe  it. 

Of  course,  we  have  had  fun  poked  at 
us.  We  have  been  called  the  Bible  coun- 
try. We  appreciate  that  compliment 
because  every  time  these  boys  who  de- 
nounce us  get  scared  and  in  serious 
trouble  they  come  over  and  hop  in  bed 
with  us.  They  believe  in  the  Bible  then. 
We  do  not  believe  that  segregation  is 
in  the  same  category  as  vice.  We  are 
sorry  for  anyone  who  does.  We  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  such  people. 

We  appreciate  the  military  installa- 
tions down  South,  and  we  think  we  are 
entitled  to  them  because  we  have  always 
made  full  contribution  to  the  defense 
of  America. 

You  know.  Gen.  Courtney  Hodges  was 
the  first  man  to  enter  Germany  in 
World  War  n.  He  happened  to  be  from 
my  district.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
objected  to  him  being  the  first  man  to 
go  into  Germany.  I  do  not  know  that 
anyone  objected  to  the  fact  that  prob- 
ably one  of  the  greatest  heroes  in  the 
Korean  war  was  a  little  segregationist 
who  lived  in  my  district  by  the  name  of 
Luther  Story.  He  weighed  about  125 
poimds,  but  he  killed  about  150  North 
Koreans  before  the  North  Koreans 
killed  him. 

We  just  do  not  believe  that  being  a 
segregationist  undermines  character. 
We  think  it  is  a  sad  day  in  America 
when  anyone  would  make  such  a  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  what  it  is  to  be 
discriminated  against.  We  have  been 
discriminated  against  many,  many 
times. 

Every  southerner  imderstands  what  it 
means.  You  know,  my  mother  taught 
me  if  I  could  Just  imderstand  that  no- 
body owed  me  anything,  I  would  be  sur- 
prised how  wonderful  people  are  and 
how  kind  they  are.  You  know,  I  was 
bom  white.  My  people  participated  in 
the  American  Revolution.  I  never  went 
to  college.  Eighth  grade  is  as  far  as  I 
ever  went,  because  there  was  nobody 
particularly  interested  in  helping  a  white 
boy  go  to  college.  We  might  as  well 
face  that  real  fact.  But,  anyway,  they 
gave  me  a  blessing  no  other  coimtry  in 
this  world  could  give  me.  If  I  were  a 
fourth-class  citizen,  I  would  get  down 
on  my  knees  and  thank  God  every  night 
for  the  privilege  of  being  a  fourth-class 


citizen  in  this  great  country  called  Amer- 
ica. A  fourth-class  citizen  here  has  more 
privileges  and  rights  than  a  flrst-class 
citizen  in  any  other  country  on  the  face 
of  this  earth. 

The  people  down  South  do  not  want  to 
make  the  slightest  contribution  toward 
losing  that.  We  are  for  our  country  and 
expect  to  support  it  with  all  our  souls. 
I  thank  you,  sir,  and  I  appreciate  yoiu: 
indulgence. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  accompanying  letters  and 
also  to  include  the  Gesell  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    MCMILLAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  will 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  dean  of  my 
del^ation,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  EWstrict  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan]. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  Congressman 
Rivers;  the  gentlemen  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Waggonner  and  Mr.  Hubert]  .  on  the 
forceful  manner  that  they  have  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  unrea- 
sonable and  seemingly  unwarranted  di- 
rective recently  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  I  doubt  seriously  if  any  di- 
rective issued  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  could 
vitally  affect  more  people  and  have  a 
more  drastic  effect  on  future  generations 
than  the  directive  under  discussion  to- 
day. 

After  reading  the  history  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  report,  which  recommended 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  take  this 
drastic  action,  I  think  the  Congress  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  should 
take  a  second  look  and  stop  all  pending 
legislation  until  this  matter  can  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  This  order  or  directive 
places  the  military  in  a  political  role, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  was  never  intend- 
ed by  our  forefathers  and  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution.  This  directive  goes 
much  further  than  the  subject  of  inte- 
gration and  segregation,  as  it  completely 
changes  our  military  system  by  creating 
a  spy  system  within  the  military. 

No  one  within  the  sound  of  my  voice 
could  ever  believe  that  we  would  be  liv- 
ing in  an  era  that  directives  of  this  mag- 
nitude could  be  issued  by  the  Executive 
without  the  sanction  of  the  lawmaking 
body  of  the  United  States.  This  direc- 
tive will  vitally  affect  the  lives  and  pro- 
motions of  all  military  officers  in  our 
Armed  Forces  to  the  extent  that  I  am 
certain  some  of  our  finest  officers  will 
sooner  or  later  refuse  to  serve  under  this 
type  of  dictatorship. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues 
for  yielding  to  me  a  few  minutes  on  this 
vital  subject. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr,  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  win 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 
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lir.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  would  yield  to  me  In  or- 
der that  I  can  report  to  the  House  that 
I  have  received  the  following  telegram 
from  Birmingham.  Ala.,  of  this  date,  ad- 
dressed to  me.  which  reads  as  follows : 

Urgently  raquMt  you  apeak  out  agalast  the 
destructive  Dcfeaa*  Department  order  July 
28  on  civil  rtC^^ta  which  threatena  removal 
of  military  bM>e  near  Begregat«d  communi- 
ties. Thla  ortler  glvee  military  baee  com- 
mander* autborlty  and  encouragement  to  de- 
clare off  Ilmlto  to  tMue  personnel  communl- 
Ues  where  aegregaUon  U  practiced.  All  Ala- 
bama awalta  your  reply. 

Signed  John  Qrenler.  chairman.  Re- 
publican ezecuUre  committee  of  Ala- 
bama. 

This  Is  my  reply.  Mi.  Speaker,  to  Mr. 
Orenier.  chairman  of  the  Republican 
executive  committee  of  Alabama . 

Am  pleaaed  to  know  that  you  and  the  Re- 
publican Stat*  eommlttee  are  willing  to  Join 
me  Ln  protaatlng  the  Defense  Department's 
directive  for  military  Inatallatlona  Tou  will 
encourage  me  immensely  if  you  w-iuld  crm- 
munlca:^  with  Mr.  Halleck.  Republican  mi- 
nority iMuter,  and  otta«r  atanch  Republican 
IntegratlonUta  in  Congreaa  and  thus  asaUt 
the  Alabama  detofatlon  in  thwarung  the 
clvU  rights  bill.  With  your  effective  aaalst- 
ance,  certain  B«pubUcan  Senators  could  be 
prevented  from  Ixulsting  on  civil  rights  leg- 
islation whlcb  so  many  other  Republicans 
are  aup|X>rtlng.  We  would  be  most  pleaaed 
to  have  an  outspoken  atatement  from  you 
as  a  Republican,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
press,  to  the  effect  that  you  as  a  Republi- 
can and  the  Republican  Party  are  opposed 
to  civil  rights  tofflslatlon  as  we  of  the  Ala- 
bama Democratic  delegation  have  opposed  It 
throughout  the  yean.  Further,  I  would  ap- 
preciate yotir  Informing  me  as  to  how  many 
Republican  ll'siiifms  of  the  House  you  have 
contacted  by  telegram  and  how  many  of 
thee*  RepubUoana  have  replied  and  Indi- 
cated how  tbsy  will  vote  on  the  civil  rights 
legislation  which  ths  Republican  Party  Is 
supporting  to  th*  extent  of  its  ability 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  permission  previously 
grunted,  I  Include  at  this  point  the  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  ac- 
companylns  letters  : 

DSPASTICKMT  or  DSTBMSB  NKWS  RKLXASS.  JTTLT 

M.  1903 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S  licNamara. 
as  requested  on  June  21.  1903,  has  reported 
to  the  President  foUowlng  his  review  of  the 
recomnxendatlons  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Equal  Opportunity  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

In  hla  memorandum.  Secretary  McNamara 
states  that  he  has  Issued  a  dlrecUve  stating 
Department  of  Defense  policy  with  respect 
to  off- base  discrimination. 

Copies  of  kx>tb  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Memorandum  to  the  Prealdent  dated  July  24. 
1963,  and  the  directive  referred  to  In  this 
memorandum  are  attached. 

Ths  Szcbxtabt  or  Dktknsx. 
Waahington.  DC  .  July  24. 19€3. 
Memorandum  for  the  President. 

On  June  31  you  tent  me  a  copy  of  the 
Initial  report  of  your  Committee  on  Equal 
Opportunity  In  the  Armed  Forces  and  asked 
that  I  review  the  document  and  report  on 
the  recommendations  within  30  days.  This 
memorandum  responds  to  that  request. 

In  Its  year  of  work  the  Committee  otMsrved 
racial  Imbalance*  and  vestiges  at  racial  dls- 
erUnlnaUon  within  the  Armed  Forces  them- 


selves Nevertheless,  the  Committee  found 
that  In  the  main,  racial  equality  Is  a  reality 
on  military  bases  today  The  Department 
of  Defense  will  eliminate  the  exceptions  and 
^ard  the  continuing  reality 

It  U  to  the  Department's  off-base  responsl- 
bllltlefi  that  the  Committee  has  devoted  the 
bulk  of  Its  report.  In  eloquent  terms  the 
Committee  has  described  the  nature  and  per- 
vasiveness of  off-base  dlfcrlmlnntlon  against 
Negro  servicemen  snd  their  families,  the  di- 
visive and  demoralizing  Impact  of  that  dis- 
crimination and  the  general  absence  of  af- 
flLrmatlve,  effective  actit^n  Ui  ameliorate  or 
end  the  off-base  practices  affecting  nearly  a 
quarter  of  .\  mlKi'U  of  our  servicemen. 

Our  mllltdry  effcctl\encss  Ls  unquestion- 
ably reduced  as  a  result  ot  civilian  racial 
discrimination  agnlr-.st  men  In  uniform 
The  Committee  report  has  made  this  point 
with  great  clarity  With  equal  clarity  It 
demonstrates  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  in  the  past  only  imperfectly  recog- 
nized the  harm  fl<iwin(;  frcm  (  ff-ba»e  dis- 
crimination That  irnrxTfect  rcc«ignltlon  has 
In  turn  mennt  the  lock  nf  a  program  to  cor- 
rect the  condltlnrts  K'vlng  rise  to  the  harm 

The  Committee  report  contained  recom- 
mendations for  such  a  program  Consistent- 
ly therewith  I  have  lasued  a  directive  ex- 
plicitly atating  Department  of  Defense  policy 
with  respect  to  off-ba.'e  dlacrlmlnatlon  and 
requiring 

Preparation  of  detailed  directives,  manuals, 
and  regulations  making  clear  the  leadership 
responsibility  both  on  and  off  base  and  con- 
taining guidance  as  to  how  that  responsibil- 
ity Is  t>>  be  ctucharged 

Instltutiin  in  each  service  of  a  system  for 
regularly  monltorlr.g  and  measuring  prog- 
rea-  In  this  field 

We  are  In  the  pnxresa  of  establishing  a 
staff  element  within  my  ofllce  to  give  full 
time  to  such  matters 

While  the  foregoing  Is  In  accord  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee,  the  de- 
tails of  the  prtj^ram  necea8;irily  will  be  found 
In  the  manuals  and  regulations  to  be  Issued 
as  a  result  of  my  directive 

The  Initial  Committee  rep<irt  contained 
many  specific  recommendations  on  recruit- 
ment, assignment,  promotion,  technique* 
for  eliminating  on-  and  off-base  discrimina- 
tion, housing,  education,  and  recording  of 
racial  data  M-my  of  these  have  been  or  will 
be  put  Into  effect,  but  some  require  more 
atudy  and  on  a  few  we  hive  reservations 
These  will  be  discussed  further  with  the 
Committee 

The  recommendations  on  aanctlons  do  re- 
quire special  comment  The  Committee 
suggests  using  a  form  of  the  off-Umlts  sanc- 
tion when,  despite  the  commander's  beat  ef- 
forts with  community  leaders,  relentless  dis- 
crimination persists  against  Negro  service- 
men and  their  families 

Certainly  the  damage  Ui  mlUUry  effective- 
ness from  off-base  discrimination  Is  not  less 
than  that  caused  by  off-base  vice,  as  to 
which  the  off-Uniits  sanction  Is  quite  custo- 
mary. While  I  would  hope  th.it  It  need 
never  be  put  Ln  effect,  I  agree  with  the 
Committee  that  a  like  sanction  against  dis- 
crimination must  be  available  It  should  be 
applied,  however,  only  with  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  MUltary  De- 
partment concerned. 

Th*  Committee  also  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  closing  bases  near  communities 
where  discrimination  Is  particularly  preva- 
lent. I  do  not  regard  this  as  a  feasible  ac- 
tion at  this  time 

In  your  letter  transmitting  the  Committee 
report  you  wrote  that  •'Discriminatory  prac- 
tices are  morally  wrong  wherever  they  oc- 
CiiT — they  are  especially  inequitable  and 
Iniquitous  when  they  inconvenience  and  em- 
barrass those  serving  In  the  armed  services 
and  their  families." 


Oulded  by  those  words  and  the  report  of 
your  Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  In 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  military  departznents 
will  take  a  leadership  role  In  combating  dis- 
crimination wherever  It  affects  the  military 
effectiveness  of  the  men  and  women  serving 
In  defense  of  this  country. 

RosEBT  S.  McNama&a. 


Depastmknt  of  Dkixnsk  Dnxcrrvx 
Subject.    Equal    opportunity    In    the   Armed 

Forces. 
Reference:   Department  of  Defense  Directive 
No    b\2Q21.  "Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense  (Manpower)."  June  7.   19«3, 

I     POUCT 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  to  conduct  all  of  Its  activities  In  a 
m.inner  which  Is  free  from  racial  discrim- 
ination, and  which  provides  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  uniformed  members  and  all 
civilian  employees  Irrespective  of  their  color. 

Discriminatory  practices  directed  against 
Armed  Forces  members,  all  of  whom  lack  a 
civilian's  freedom  of  choice  In  where  to  live, 
to  work,  to  travel,  and  to  spend  his  off-duty 
hours,  are  harmful  to  military  elTectlveness. 
Therefore,  all  members  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  should  oppose  auch  practices  on 
every  occasion,  while  fostering  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  servicemen  and  their  families,  on 
and  off  base. 

n.  axsPowsnaJTixs 
A  OfBce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 
1.  Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  provisions  of 
tlie  National  Security  Act  of  1047,  as  amend- 
ed, the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Man- 
(Hjwer  I  Is  hereby  assigned  responsibility  and 
HUth  Tlty  fur  promoting  equal  opportunity 
for  mem  tiers  of  the  Armed  Forces 

In  the  performance  of  this  function  he 
shall  fa)  be  the  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  In  civil  rights  matters,  (b) 
give  direction  to  programs  that  ptromote 
equal  opportunity  for  military  personnel, 
(c)  provide  policy  guidance  and  review 
policies,  regulations  and  manuals  of  the 
military  departments,  and  (di  monitor  their 
perforrruince  through  periodic  reports  and 
visits  to  field   Installations 

a  In  carrying  out  the  functions  enumer- 
ated above,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Manpower)  is  authorized  to  establUh 
the  Office  of  E>eputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense    (Civil    Rights). 

B    The  military  departments; 

1  The  military  departments  shall,  with 
ths  approval  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Manpower).  Issue  appropriate  In- 
structions, manuals  and  regulations  In  con- 
nection with  the  leadership  responsibility 
for  equal  opportunity,  on  and  off  base,  and 
cont.ilnlng  guidance  for   Its  discharge. 

2  The  military  departments  shall  Insti- 
tute In  each  service  a  system  for  regularly 
reporting,  monitoring  and  measuring  prog- 
ress In  achieving  equal  opportunity  on  and 
off  base. 

C  MUltary  conunanders:  Every  military 
commander  has  the  responsibility  to  oppose 
discriminatory  practices  affecting  his  men 
and  their  dependents  and  to  foster  equal 
opp<jrtunlty  for  them,  not  only  In  areas 
under  his  Immediate  control,  but  also  In 
nearby  communities  where  they  may  Uve  or 
gather  In  off-duty  hours  In  discharging 
that  responsibility  a  commander  shall  not. 
except  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  his  military  department,  use  the  off- 
Umlts  sanction  In  discrimination  cases  aris- 
ing within   the  United  States 

m.    IMPLXKXNTATION 

Not  later  than  Augtist  16.  1863,  the  mili- 
tary dapartments  shall  forward  for  the  ap- 
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proval  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Manpower)  an  outline  plan  for  implement- 
ing this  directive. 

rv.  DTxcnvx  datb 

This  directive  Is  effective  inunedlately. 
RoBxmr  S.  McNaicaka, 

Secretary  of  Deferue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  at  this  point 
the  report,  with  accompanying  letter, 
which  I  have  referred  to  known  as  the 
Gesell  report: 

The  President's  CoMMrmx  cm 
Equal  OppoxTUNrrT  in  th« 
Akmeo  Forces, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  13, 1963. 
The  PREsroENT, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  PREsmENT:  There  is  transmitted  here- 
with the  Initial  report  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  In  the 
Armed  Forces  covering  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee during  Its  first  year  of  existence. 

This  report  considers  problems  of  equal 
opportunity  affecting  Negro  mllitairy  person- 
nel on  and  off  base  within  the  United  State*. 
The  recommendations  emphasize  matter* 
which  the  Committee  believes  should  receive 
the  Immediate  attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  Committee  is  available  to  con- 
sult as  to  any  plan  of  action  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  proposes  to  put  Into 
effect  to  meet  the  specific  matters  covered 
by  this  Initial  report. 

Discrimination  In  the  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  and  problems  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity affecting  Negro  military  personnel 
serving  In  oversea  areas  have  been  under  In- 
tensive study.  A  further  report  covering 
these  matters  will  be  completed  soon. 
Yours  respectfully, 

NaTHANDBL  8.  COLLKT. 

Abe  Fortas. 
Gerhard  A,  Oeszll, 

Chairman. 
Louia  J.  Hectox. 
Benjamin  Musk. 
John  H.  Skngstackx. 
Whttnxt  M.  Touno,  Jr. 


The  President's  Committxz  on  Equal  Op- 
portunitt  in  the  Armed  Forces — Initial 
Report,  Equalttt  of  Treatment  and  Op- 
poRTUNn-T  roR  Negro  Militaxt  Pkksonnkl 
Stationed  Within  the  United  States, 
June  13,  1963 

I.    introduction 

This  Initial  report,  covering  the  work  of 
the  Committee  since  its  appointment  In  June 
1962,  considers  certain  matters  involving 
equality  of  treatment  and  opportunity  for 
Negro  military  personnel  sUtloned  within 
the  United  States. 

The  Committee  has  been  actively  exploring 
the  two  questions  It  was  directed  to  con- 
sider. I.e.: 

"1.  What  measures  should  be  taken  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  current  policies  and 
procedures  In  the  Armed  Forces  with  regard 
to  equality  of  treatment  and  opportunity  for 
persons  In  the  Armed  Forces? 

■  2.  What  measures  should  be  employed  to 
Improve  equality  of  opportunity  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  depend- 
ents In  the  civilian  community,  particularly 
with  respect  to  housing,  education,  trans- 
portation, recreational  faculties,  community 
events,  programs,  and  activities?"* 

The  Committee  has  held  frequent  sessions 
of  2  to  3  days'  duration.  During  these  ses- 
sions discussions  were  held  with  installation 
and  other  commanders,  representetlve*  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  services,  ofll- 
clals    of    Interested    Federal    agencies, '  and 


Letter  from  President  dated  June  22,  1062. 


others.*  Committee  members  have  traveled 
to  a  number  of  military  bases  and  have  inter- 
'Vlewed  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  of  all 
ranks.  In  addition,  information  has  been 
gathered  through  questionnaires  and  com- 
plalnte  received  from  servicemen. 

The  Committee  has  devoted  Its  efforte  to 
formulating  general  policies  and  recom- 
mendations and  has  not  conducted  detailed 
hearings  and  investigations  into  the  merits 
of  individual  sjjeclflc  claims  of  discrimina- 
tion. The  Committee's  inquiries  have  been 
courteously  received  with  full  cooperation. 

n.  THK  integration  and  participation  or  THE 

negro  in  the  armed  forces 

Prior  to  1948,  the  Negro  had  little  or  no 
opportunity  in  the  Armed  Forces.  His  skills 
and  even  his  ability  were  a  matter  of  debate. 
He  was  officially  segregated,  if  not  excluded; 
hi*  duties  were  limited  and  his  ability  to 
■erve  his  country  in  time  of  need  was  mini- 
mized or  ignored.  Such  official  policies  no 
longer  exist,  and,  in  the  main,  the  condi- 
tion* which  accompanied  them  have  disap- 
peared. Negroes  have  made  military  service 
their  career  In  increasing  numbers.  They 
are  formally  integrated  and  have  served  well 
In  both  officer  and  enlisted  ranks  in  times 
of  war  and  peace. 

It  1b  desirable  at  the  outset  to  review  how 
thla  change  occurred.  In  July  1948,  Presi- 
dent Truman,  by  Executive  Order  No,  9981, 
made  the  following  declaration  of  principle 
which  has  since  been  applied  throughout 
the  Armed  Forces: 

"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  President  that  there  shall  be  equaUty  of 
treatment  and  opportunity  for  all  persons  In 
the  armed  services,  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin.  This  pol- 
icy shall  be  put  into  effect  as  rapidly  as 
poesible,  having  due  regard  to  the  time  re- 
quired to  effectuate  any  necessary  changes 
without  impairing  efficiency  or  morale." 

On  this  occasion.  President  Truman  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  advise  how  this  pol- 
icy could  best  be  implemented.  As  a  result 
of  the  Executive  order  and  the  work  of  that 
committee,  with  continuing  emphasis  by 
succeeding  administrations  during  the  sub- 
sequent years,  the  Armed  Forces  were  grad- 
ually Integrated,  and  recognition  was  given 
to  the  ability  of  Negroes  to  train  for,  and 
serve  in,  ail  capacities, 

Thi*  is  the  first  general  policy  review  of 
questions  of  equality  of  treatment  and  op- 
portunity in  the  Armed  Forces  since  that 
committee  completed  Ite  work  approximately 
13  years  ago.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the 
vast  changes  which  have  occurred  since  that 
time.  Not  only  have  there  been  dramatic 
developmente  in  the  field  of  racial  equality, 
but  under  the  stress  of  International  events 
and  technological  developments  the  compo- 
*ition  and  mission  of  the  Armed  Forces  have 
substantially  changed.  While  steps  taken 
pursuant  to  President  Truman's  Executive 
order   were    essential    first   ones    in    dealing 


*The  principal  organizations  providing  in- 
formation and  assistance  to  the  Committee, 
apart  from  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Services,  have  t>een  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Opi>ortunlty  in  Housing,  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Dei>artment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
(especially  ite  component,  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration),  and  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Righte.  The  Commission  on 
Civil  Righte  has  t>een  especially  helpful  In 
furnishing  factual  information  for  study  by 
the  Committee.  Generally,  other  agencies 
have  ftimlshed  published  Information.  None 
of  these  organizations  bear  any  responsibility 
for  the  conclusions  or  rec(»tunendations  of 
this  Committee. 


with  racial  problems  in  the  Armed  Forces,  it 
is  wholly  appropriate  now  to  consider  what 
further  must  be  done  to  assure  equality  of 
treatment  and  opportunity  for  all  qualified 
military  personnel  in  the  light  of  present-day 
conditions. 

Any  consideration  of  problems  pertaining 
to  equality  of  treatment  and  opportunity 
for  Negroes  in  the  Armed  Forces  must  em- 
phasize the  vast  scope  and  complexity  of  the 
Military  Establishment.  As  of  September  30, 
1962,  there  were  2,674,000  men  In  uniform 
stationed  at  home  and  abroad.  Of  these,  ap- 
proximately 1,900,000  were  stationed  In  the 
United  States.  Within  the  50  States  alone, 
there  are  1,145  military  Installations  to  which 
100  or  more  military  personnel  are  assigned, 
and  some  88,000  military  personnel  are  as- 
signed to  many  smaller  Installations  in  the 
United  States.  These  instellatlons  are  scat- 
tered tliroughout  the  50  States. 

There  are  no  quotas  or  other  forms  of 
limitations  on  the  recruiting  of  Negroes  or 
on  their  assignment  to  career  fields.  All 
written  policies  governing  advancement  and 
promotion  through  both  enlisted  and  com- 
missioned ranlEs  are  nondiscriminatory  in 
character. 

The  number  of  Negroes  In  the  Armed  Forces 
has  Increased  since  President  Trviman's  Ex- 
ecutive order  was  Issued  in  1948.  Neverthe- 
less, while  about  11  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion is  Negro,  It  is  significant  that  only 
8.2  percent  of  all  military  personnel  is  Negro. 
The  following  teble  graphically  demonstrates 
the  disparities  between  the  overall  Negro 
population  percentage  and  the  percentages  of 
enlisted  and  officer  personnel  fovmd  in  each 
service : 

Negro  personnel  as  percent  i  of  all  personnel, 
1949-62 

Percentage     of     Negroes     in     national 
population 11.  0 

Army: 
Enlisted: 

1949 12.4 

1954 13.  7 


1962 

Officers : 

1949 

1954 

1962 

Navy: 

Enlisted : 

1949 

1954 

1962 

Officers: 

1949 

1954 

1962 

Air  Force : 

Enlisted: 

1949 

1954 

1962 

Officers : 

1949 

1954 

1962 

Marine  Corps: 

Enlisted : 

1949 

1954 

1983 

Officers : 

1949 

1954 

1962 


12.2 


1 
6 
1 

8 
1 
2 


1 
.2 


'  To  the  nearest  Wo  of  1  percent. 

As  these  figures  show,  Negro  participation 
in  officer  ranks  is  still  very  small  for  all  the 
services.  A  breakdown  of  the  current  num- 
ber of  Negroes  and  their  relative  percentage 
in  both  commissioned  and  enUsted  ranks, 
■hown  in  the  following  table*,  reveals  that 
aubetantial  progress  must  yet  be  achieved. 
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Tabue  I. —  StcUxaiica  on  Se\jro  comnusstoruJ 

officers  ' 

ItaBk 

NoiBbar  ftiid  [)«rrrnl  of  N>tcro  panoonal  In  Mch  rank 

Anny,  Air  Vrnm,  ad  UmiM  Corpa 

Hmwj 

Army 

N»vy 

Air  FortM 

VI*rlD«  Corp« 

Sumbtt 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

0 

0 
.03 
.  14 

:^ 

22 

Number 

r 

Percent 

0.2B 
14 

2.M 
60 

1  74 

1  se 

1.46 

Number 

Perouit 

n#rTwnla  (^I\  trfMal 

Admtrak  (lil  typ«) 

0 
6 

117 
424 
1.&32 
SAO 
421 

0 

11 

2  47 
h.il 

4  n 

0 
0 
3 

17 

t» 
57 
21) 

1 

e 

67 
124 
fll5 
317 

170 

0 
0 
0 
0 
7 

16 
9 

0 

CotaMla 

1  bifitiWiAnt  wwliiiafa 

rkptahu                              ...   

0 

0 

]4i^jQr(_                               .    . 

LleutmAnt  coonn&nden 

u 

Cmntatiui                  

Llrat«nanLi 

Lleat«n*nU  (Junior  icrade) 

.  17 

1  ■«  Vw*i  tnrMfi  tn 

.44 

adUeaUnanU 

.28 

Tntml  nfflmrn  aad  iMTMntUiw   .       .                                                                . 

3,  IJO 

.2 

174 

.24 

1.300 

1  34 

33 

.21 
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worldwide  In  moinl 


The  Air  Foree  flpirw  lnclu<le  only  offloen  Milcn«d  to  duty  In  the  4*  8Uite«  of  Ih^  c«nllnt>nl4U  IriitJ  1  .'^tat^s.     All  other  nciiTM  are  comiilet*  and 
Tablb  II.— StatUtura  on  Segro  enli-^trd  personnfl  • 


Number  and  percr.nl  of  Srgm  personnfl  tn  each  fn»<le 

Or»d« 

Army 

Navy                      1                  Air  Force 

Marine  C«rp« 

Number 

Perwnt 

Number 

Perwot 

NuinbeT 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

E-9  (lil«liert) „ 

B-8 

7fl 

AM 

3,  143 

10.  4«m 

21.  m» 

21.  liJ 

i6.3^.^ 

10.  *3« 

K.4M 

3.97 

5.72 

7  M 

12  ft5 

1«.2« 

U   »•<) 
11    Wi 

10  .V* 

11  15 

33 

KU 

9M 

XM3 

ft.ro 

ft.  771 

7.  JOO 

5. 3ve 

1.431 

IJO 
1.22 

3  42 

4  43 
e  13 
6.M) 
6  11 
5.22 
4.77 

32 
140 

ei« 

3,11'. 

0.S3 
1  «7 

3  SI 

4  19 

5 

n 

Mt 

417 

1.490 

2.«a 

3,  101 

3.737 

i.:h7 

0.71 

.n 

B^7      

».n 

B_4,                     

I.M 

E-4           „ 

10.  .t*:  ,                9  33 

14  .1J!                     12.47 

11    Vi,^                       W  26 

e.OAI                    10  n 

5W7   1                  17.17 

a^ 

E-4 

tM 

E-j                      

8.14 

E-j.                           

SOI 

IS-l(l«we«) 

7  56 

Total  enlisted  members  an' 1  piert^-n  tagf »   -     

ia3.'S03 

12.20 

30.408  1                    S-23 

4«.  5»4   1                     9   1 

13.351 

7..%) 

1  1!M2  'lau  for  all  »TTlce«.     T^.e  Air  Kor>-<'  flgiires  arc  Irmvm  from  certain  srlecte*!  commancU,  and  rrprewi^t  at<'Ut  7«  i- neiit  or  ili  Air  Kori-eiiill«led  t*r»i>nn<a.     Allollier 
fleurfsare  oompleta  and  world*  lit--  In  »>■>'{». 


The  Armed  Fotcee  have  made  an  Intelli- 
gent and  far-reaching  advance  toward  com- 
plete Integration,  and.  with  some  varlatlona 
from  lervlce  to  acrrlce.  rubatantlal  progresa 
toward  equality  of  treatment  and  opportun- 
ity. By  and  large,  military  baaes  reflect  a 
clear  pattern  of  Integration.  Segregation 
or  exclualon  of  Negroes  from  barracks  or 
other  onbase  housing  facilities  U  not  al- 
lowed. Military  meaees  and  all  other  on- 
base  facilities  are  open  to  all  personnel  with- 
out regard  to  race.  Negro  personnel  serve 
with  whites  in  almost  all  types  of  units 
and  at  all  unit  levels.  Negroes  command 
white  and  Negro  troops.  Although  the  dis- 
tribution Is  quite  uneven,  as  will  appear. 
Negroes  have  been  placed  in  virtually  all  of 
the  numerous  Job  specialties  and  career 
fields  which  exist  In  the  various  services. 

The  committee  feels,  however,  that  the 
urgency  of  the  remaining  problems  faced  by 
Negro  military  personnel  requires  that  this 
Initial  report  b«  rendered  at  this  time,  so 
that  corrective  action  may  begin  without  de- 
lay. The  headlines  of  recent  weeks  high- 
light this  urgency.  The  great  progress  made 
Is  not  enough.  Negro  military  personnel  and 
their  families  are  dally  suffering  humiliation 
and  degradation  In  communities  near  the 
bases  at  which  they  are  compelled  to  serve. 
and  a  vlgorotia,  new  program  of  action  Is 
needed  to  relieve  the  situation.  In  addition, 
remaining  problems  of  equality  of  treatment 
and  opportunity,  both  servlcewlde  and  at 
particular  bases,  call  for  correction  Nation- 
al policy  require*  prompt  action  to  ellmin.ate 
all  these  oondltlons.  Kqual  opportunity  for 
the  Negro  will  exist  only  when  it  Is  possible 
for  him  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  military 
service  with  anuranoe  that  his  acceptance 
and  his  progreaa  wtU  be  In  no  way  Impeded 
by  reason  of  his  eolor.  Clearly,  distinctions 
based  on  race  prevent  full  utilization  of 
Negro  military  pereoonel  and  are  Inconsistent 
with  the  objectives  of  our  democratic  society. 


U1.      IMPaOVINO      THE      PAaXICIPATlON      OW      THE 
NIOaO    UN    THE    ARMXO    POSCKa 

A.   There  is  need  to  make  greater  efforts  to 
attract  qualified  Negroes 

All  services  are  m.aklng  strenuous  efTnrts 
to  attract  and  hold  personnel.  Only  the 
Army  still  relies  to  some  extent  on  the  draft, 
but  all  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  report 
dlfBculty  In  recruiting  qualified  personnel 
of  all  races.  As  the  sttitlstlcs  previously 
presented  disclose,  the  participation  of  the 
Negro  In  the  Armed  Forces  Is  less  than  the 
percentage  of  Negroes  In  our  total  popula- 
tion. 

Negroes  are  only  now  coming  to  realize 
that  opportunity  Is  available  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  Undoubtedly,  the  glaring  lack  of 
opportunity  which  existed  not  so  many 
years  ago  and  the  limited  progress  which 
Negroes  have  as  yet  made  to  hli^her  ranks 
have.  In  part,  produced  this  result,  as  have 
other  Inequalities  and  conditions  confront- 
ing Negro  military  personnel  off  base 
Moreover,  continuing  educational  disadvan- 
tages make  many  Netfroes  unavailable  fur 
certain  types  of  Job  opportunities  In  the 
Armed  Forces. 

The  means  by  which  Individuals  are  In- 
fluenced to  enter  the  services  are.  of  course, 
important  While  methods  differ  in  each 
service,  there  Is.  at  the  present  time,  little 
recruiting  directed  toward  Nef^oes  and  in- 
sufQclent  awareness  on  the  part  of  recruit- 
ing offlcers  of  special  matters  which  would 
be  of  Interest  tu  potential  Negro  personnel 

For  example,  of  the  Illustrative  photo- 
graphs In  the  occupational  training  guide 
of  one  service,  the  only  Negro  shown  Is  an 
enlisted  man,  in  kitchen  garb  In  the  steward 
field,  where  he  appears  working  with  a  uni- 
formed, white  enlisted  man.  In  general.  Ne- 
groes rarely  appear  in  recruiting  literature, 
and  then  almost  never  on  the  cover  together 
with  other  personnel  or  In  the  more  appeal- 
ing action  shots. 


Service  programs  to  attract  personnel 
properly  emphasize  special  educational  back- 
grounds and  technical  training,  a  need  re- 
sulting from  the  Increasing  complexity  of 
military  operations.  Unless  Negroes  with 
such  aptitudes  are  encouraged  to  enter  the 
services,  there  Is  the  danger  that  the  Negro 
least  attractive  to  private  industry  and  other 
career  fields — men  not  always  in  a  position 
to  uke  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  services — will  enter  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Turning  from  the  general  problem  of  at- 
tracting Negroes  to  the  Armed  Forces  to  the 
particular  question  of  officer  selection.  It 
should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  officers 
are  obtained  by  the  services  from  several 
sources  For  Instance,  there  Is  direct  com- 
missioning of  persons  with  special  skills.  In- 
cluding doctors,  dentists,  and  certain  others. 

In  addition,  the  services  obtain  officers 
through  the  respective  Academies,  officer  can- 
didate programs,  and.  In  significant  numbers, 
fmm  ROTC  programs  Negroes  are  currently 
represented  at  all  of  the  Academies — 14  at 
West  Point.  10  at  the  NavsU  Academy,  and  15 
at  the  Air  Force  Academy — and  the  other 
programs  and  sources  are  all  offering  Ne- 
griHES  for  officer  training.  Participation  of 
Negri^es  In  these  programs  and  services  Is 
discussed  below  In  the  section  of  this  report 
dealing  with  educational  opportunities. 

Additional  Negro  officer  participation  can 
be  achieved  only  by  attracting  qualified  can- 
dld.ites  through  improved  opportunity  for 
Negroes  In  the  military  service.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  standards  one  must  meet  to 
become  an  officer  are  necessarily  high  and 
that  the  military  Is  competing  for  skilled 
personnel  with  other  employers  who  can  of- 
ten offer  greater  material  rewards  to  Negroes 
and  whites  alike 

B    Recommendations  for  attracting  qualified 
Negroes 

In  order  to  Increase  the  presently  Insuffi- 
cient flow  of  qualified  Negroes  Into  the  Armed 


Forces,  techniques  and  procedures  to  attract 
persons  should  be  carefully  reexamined  to 
insure  that  they  do  not  operate  to  reduce 
the  entry  of  qualified  Negroes  Into  the  serr- 
tce.  The  problems  here  do  not  appear  to  be 
ones  of  an  affirmative  discrimination  encotir- 
aged  by  official  service  policies.  Rather,  the 
condition  results  from  a  lack  of  adeqtiate  at- 
tention to,  and  review  of,  several  aspects  of 
the  personnel  selection  process.  The  aerrloes 
should  Initiate  a  more  Informed  solicitation 
of  colleges  having  substantial  numbers  of 
Negro  students,  develop  literature  appealing 
to  Negroes  and  make  wider  use  of  Negro 
officers  in  recruiting  assignments.  Special 
efforts  should  be  made  to  find  and  recruit 
Negroes  with  the  special  aptitudes  the  serv- 
ices now  require  and  affirmative  steps  should 
be  taken  to  Insure  that  no  recruiting  per- 
sonnel, consciously  or  unconsciously,  chan- 
nel Negroes  to  particular  career  fields,  disre- 
garding their  aptitudes. 

To  Increase  the  pitifully  small  number  of 
Negro  officers,  energetic  efforts  must  be  made 
to  raise  the  number  of  Negroes  in  the  Acad- 
emies and  In  all  other  programs  which  supply 
officers  for  the  services. 

Finally,  the  services  should  continually  re- 
view all  aspects  of  personnel  selection  pro- 
cedures and  their  operation,  to  minimize  the 
possibility  of  discrimination,  esp>eclally  dis- 
crimination by  individuals  in  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility at  all  service  levels. 

C.  There  is  need  for  continuing  reappraisal 
of  assignment  patterns 

The  assignment  of  an  occupational  classi- 
fication to  an  enlisted  man.  shortly  after  he 
enters  military  service.  Is  usually  one  of  the 
most  significant  actions  affecting  his  entire 
service  career.  It  will  have  an  obvious  be«r- 
ini;  upon  his  training  and  duty  asslgnmente, 
and  upon  his  earnings  outlook,  as  well,  since 
the  more  technical  spedalltee  normally  offer 
greater  opportunities  for  grade  advancement 
and  related  benefits.  Initial  classification 
action  normally  occurs  during  basic  training. 
The  bases  for  such  classification  are  the  re- 
sults of  detailed  aptitude  testing,  an  evalua- 
tion of  pertinent  training,  work  experience 
and  interests,  and  a  personal  Interview. 
Actual  assignments  to  particular  schools  or 
specialties  are  also  Influenced  by  available 
quotas  and  changes  In  skill  requirements. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  complaint* 
from  Negro  military  personnel  at  particular 
bases  to  the  effect  that  discrimination  exists 
ns  to  duty  and  career  field  assignments. 
Since  many  factors  enter  Into  assignment 
decisions,  the  merits  of  these  complaints  ar« 
difficult  to  determine  without  exhaustive 
inquiry  Statistics  do  show  that  on  a 
eervlcewlde  basis.  Negroes  are  to  be  found 
assigned  to  virtually  all  occupational  areas. 

However,  there  Is  some  evidence  of  a  dis- 
proportionate grouping  of  Negro  enlisted 
personnel  In  the  service  area.  For  example, 
one  out  of  every  five  Negroes  In  the  Navy  is 
In  the  food  service  career  field,  along  with 
a  substantial  number  of  Filipinos.  The 
heavy  proportion  of  Negroes  in  this  career 
field  undoubtedly  reflects  the  policy,  now 
abandoned,  of  assigning  Negroes  only  to 
occupations  such  as  food  service  and  other 
support-type  activities. 

To  some  extent,  uneveness  of  assignment 
represents  the  cumulation  of  Individual  pref- 
erences In  any  event,  the  bunching  of 
Nepro  military  personnel  in  any  particular 
category,  for  whatever  reasons,  operates  as 
a  brake  upon  advancement  becatise  only  a 
limited  number  of  promotion  vacancies  are 
available  In  any  particular  career  specialty. 

Conversely,  Negro  participation  In  most 
technical  career  flelds  Is  slight,  though  rel- 
ative participation  appears  to  be  increasing. 
Such  flelds  include,  for  example,  electronic* 
and  crafts  in  the  Navy,  and  electronic  main- 
tenance In  the  Air  Force.  These  pattern* 
appear  to  have  Improved  in  the  case  of  mor* 
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recent  entrants  into  service,  reflecting  the 
Impact  of  policies  designed  to  provide  equal 
treatment  and  opportunity  for  Negroes  In 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  Improvement  has 
been  dramatic  In  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps, 
although.  It  is  evident  that  some  difference 
In  relative  occupational  distribution  persists. 
The  trend  toward  equal  occupational  dis- 
tribution has  resulted  in  an  Increasing  pro- 
portion of  Negroes  in  the  white  collar  skills 
and  In  many  of  the  more  technical  special- 
ties. 

Many  of  the  Negroes  In  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  are  still  grouped  In  assignments 
which  perpetuate  the  image  of  the  Negro  as 
a  menial  or  servant  in  respect  to  the  total 
activities  of  these  services,  and  It  will  take 
some  time  before  the  more  recent  assign- 
ment trends  rectify  this  discrepancy. 

Service  policies  governing  the  assignment 
and  advancement  of  military  personnel  find 
their  reflection  In  the  atmosphere  of  each 
particular  base.  Where  assignments  In  any 
substantial  way  appear  to  reflect  the  relega- 
tion of  Negro  personnel  to  particular  actlv- 
Itie*  or  where  there  Is  an  unexplained  ab- 
sence of  Negro  officers  in  significant  duty  as- 
signments, the  posture  of  the  base  as  a  whole 
Is  unavoidably  one  of  Inequality  of  treat- 
ment and  suggests  to  Negro  personnel  that 
there  Is  a  lack  of  opportunity.  In  some  In- 
stances, of  course,  such  patterns  are  created 
unconsciously  since  the  services  generally 
assign  personnel  to  particular  bases  without 
regard  to  race.  As  a  result,  the  representa- 
tion and  assignments  of  Negroes  on  a  par- 
ticular Installation  may  be  quite  inconsist- 
ent with  the  pattern  of  the  particular  serv- 
ice as  a  whole. 

Since  the  number  of  Negro  officers  In  the 
Armed  Forces  is  very  small,  there  are  still 
relatively  few  Negro  officers  at  most  Installa- 
tions, and  the  commands  and  headquarters 
are  often  overwhelmingly  white.  Several  In- 
stallation commanders  expressed  the  view 
that  a  greater  proportion  of  Negro  officers 
woidd  be  helpful  to  the  morale  of  the  Instal- 
lation as  a  whole. 

D.  Recommendations  for  im.proving  assign- 
ment patterns 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  assign- 
ment of  an  occupational  classification  to  a 
new  enlisted  man,  the  procedures  affecting 
such  assignment,  as  well  as  their  results, 
must  be  careftilly  and  regularly  reviewed  to 
see  whether  they  operate  to  Insure  equality 
of  treatment  and  opportunity  for  Negro  mili- 
tary personnel.  When  new  Negro  personnel 
or  applicants  are  interviewed,  they  should  be 
made  ftaiy  aware  of  the  variety  of  oppor- 
tunities available  before  being  required  to 
express  preferences  for  career  flelds.  Special 
effort  should  be  made  to  recognize  potential 
capacities  of  Negroes  at  the  time  of  recruit- 
ment and  at  other  appropriate  times,  and  to 
encourage  their  entering,  with  proper  voca- 
tional assistance,  into  career  fields  which 
match  latent  skill. 

In  addition,  continuing  efforts  must  be 
made  to  place  Negro  personnel  in  as  many 
special  and  technical  career  fields  and  posi- 
tions of  tnx>p  command  as  possible,  in  order 
to  afford  Negro  personnel  wide  training  and 
insiu^  the  fullest  utilization  of  available 
talent.  In  this  regard,  the  disproportionate 
bunchlngs  of  Negro  personnel  in  certain  serv- 
ice career  flelds  should  be  reexamined,  these 
personnel  retested,  carefully  advised  about 
other  flelds  for  which  they  are  trainable, 
retrained  accordingly  and  reassigned. 

Although  the  Conunlttee  does  not  feel 
competent  to  reconmiend  specific  procedures 
for  assuring  the  participation  of  Negro  offi- 
cers at  base  and  regional  headquarters  In 
all  lections  of  the  country,  it  is  advisable 
to  point  out  that  informal  efforts  to  mini- 
mise Negro  assignment  to  certain  bases,  how- 
ever well  motivated,  are  undesirable. 


S.  There  ia  need  to  improve  procedures  af- 
fecting promotions 

The  slight  Negro  participation  In  higher 
noncommissioned  and  commissioned  ranks, 
indicated  in  tables  I  and  II  above,  suggests 
strongly  that  Negroes,  at  least  in  the  past, 
have  not  enjoyed  equality  of  treatment  and 
opportunity  in  the  Armed  Forces.  In  any 
event,  this  pattern  acts  to  deter  other 
Negroes  from  choosing  the  Armed  Forces  as 
a  career. 

Generally,  advancement  in  the  noncom- 
missioned ranks  is  based,  among  other 
things,  upon  the  recommendations  of  com- 
manding officers,  and  Involves  board  actions 
of  various  kinds  as  well  as  certain  written 
examinations.  None  of  the  higher  noncom- 
missioned officer  ranks  can  be  achieved  with- 
out long  periods  of  duty  In  the  service  and 
there  are  many  Negroes  who  have  not  yet 
served  the  minimum  time  required.  Satis- 
faction of  minimum  requirements  does  not, 
however,  assure  promotion  since  the  number 
of  openings  available  are  limited  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  military  organisation  and 
may  be  smaller  than  the  number  of  men 
meeting  minimum  requirements. 

Selection  for  promotion  from  among  qual- 
ified personnel  is  based  on  value  Judgments 
formed  from  a  review  of  the  entire  experi- 
ence of  those  qualified  for  advancement. 
There  is  at  the  present  time  no  system  with- 
in any  of  the  services  for  periodic  review  of 
noncommissioned  officer  promotions  in  order 
to  Investigate  and  eliminate  the  poesiblllty 
that  elements  of  racial  bias  may  have  been 
operative  in  the  selection  or  rating  of  can- 
didates at  installation  and  other  levels  where 
crucial  decisions  affecting  a  man's  career 
are  made. 

Each  of  the  services  has  established  a  sys- 
tem for  selecting  officers  for  promotion  by 
action  of  si>eclally  appointed  boards  of  sen- 
ior officers.  While  there  are  variations,  the 
systems  have  much  in  common.  All  serv- 
ices seek  to  maintain  high  standards  and  are 
faced  with  very  substantial  attrition  due  to 
legislation  and  other  factors  which  limit  the 
nimaber  of  officers  that  may  hold  a  particular 
rank  at  a  given  time.  Efforts  have  been  made 
by  all  of  the  services  to  establish  fair  pro- 
motion criteria.  In  the  nattire  of  things, 
however,  It  is  Inevitable  that  many  officers 
fail  of  promotion.  Competition  is  extremely 
keen  and  minor  differences  in  experience, 
training  and  personality  may  be  decisive  as 
between  Individual  candidates. 

One  factor  affecting  the  advancement  of 
Negro  officers  has  been  the  emphasis  given 
by  the  services  to  specialized  educational 
backgrounds  In  selecting  candidates  for  pro- 
motion. The  more  limited  educational  op- 
portunities available  for  Negroes,  until  re- 
cent years,  have,  therefore,  operated  to  their 
disadvantage  In  the  promotion  selection  proc- 
ess. 

Seniority,  too,  plays  a  vital  part  In  the  of- 
ficer promotion  system.  Indeed,  promotions 
are  possible  only  after  mlnlmtmi  prescribed 
lengths  of  service.  For  example,  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  it  normally  takes  approxi- 
mately 16  years  of  service  as  an  officer  to  be 
eligible  for  promotion  to  lieutenant  colonel 
in  the  Army,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps,  or 
to  the  corresponding  rank  of  commander  In 
the  Navy.  Since  the  full  participation  of  the 
Negro  In  the  Armed  Forces  is  of  recent  ori- 
gin, there  are  relatively  few  Negroes  with 
the  requisite  seniority.  Studies  show,  for 
Instance,  that  although  S.2  percent  of  all 
Army  officers  are  Negroes,  only  1  percent  of 
the  officers  with  20  years  or  more  tervlce  are 
Negroes.  While  this  fact  may  explain  the 
existence  of  so  few  high  ranking  Negro  offi- 
cers, it  does  not  eliminate  the  need  for  all 
personnel  concerned  with  recruitment,  as- 
signment and  promotion  to  be  ever  mindful 
of  the  history  of  discriminatory  practices 
from  which  this  sitxiatlon  arose  and  of  the 
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dMlrsblUty  of  ek«ln«  the  gmp  aa  quickly 
M  poMlbl«. 

Tbe  ability  of  oompet«nt  Negroes  to  suc- 
c««d  Is  all  Important.  Hotblng  will  do  more 
to  encourage  tti*  able  Negro  to  enter  mili- 
tary aernce  aa  a  career  than  tangible  proof, 
aa  yet  almoat  antlrely  lacking,  that  Negro 
officers  can  raoelve  equal  recognition  and 
opportunity  for  advancement  with  whites. 
Actual  ezamplw  of  Negroes  who  have 
achieved  major  positions  of  responsibility  In 
the  Armed  Foreca  will  be  worth  thousands 
of  words  devoted  to  claims  that  no  barriers 
exist. 

Several  problema  have  come  to  the  Com- 
mittee's attention  concerning  significant  de- 
tails In  the  machinery  of  officer  promotions. 
The  personnel  folders  reviewed  by  promo- 
tion bocuxls,  in  tba  case  of  all  the  services, 
contain  a  photograph  of  the  officers  under 
consideration  and.  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
services,  contain  forms  having  racial  designa- 
tions. Thus.  tb«  officer's  race  Is  brought 
sharply  to  the  attention  of  the  promotion 
bocu-d.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  adequate 
reasons  for  having  photographs  or  racial  des- 
ignations In  the  materials  reviewed  for  pro- 
motion purposes.  The  presence  of  this  Infor- 
mation raises  serious  questions  whether 
Individual  members  of  a  promotion  board, 
intentionally  or  otherwise,  might  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  race. 

The  nximber  of  Negro  officers  who  have 
served  on  boards  concerned  with  officer  pro- 
motions Is  very  small.  This  follows  from 
the  fact  that  the  members  of  such  boards 
in  all  services  are  normally  colonels  (or  the 
Navy  equivalent,  captain)  or  higher  ranking 
officers,  and,  as  table  I.  above.  Indicates,  the 
number  of  Negroes  who  have  attained  these 
ranks  is  extremely  small.  In  fact,  in  the 
Navy  and  ifarlns  Ck>rps.  no  officers  have  at- 
tained these  ranks.  So  long  as  promotion 
selection  is  made  primarily  by  white  officers, 
questions  as  to  the  impartiality  of  these 
boards  will  continue  to  arise. 

Officers  serving  on  promotion  boards  are 
selected  with  care  and  take  an  oath  demand- 
ing objectivity,  but  no  particular  effort  Is 
made  to  determine  whether  an  officer  serv- 
ing on  a  promotion  board.  t>ecause  of  his 
background  and  personal  experience,  has  a 
oonacious  or  unconscious  bias.  Experience 
with  this  delicate  and  Intangible  problem 
in  commercial  organizations  suggests  that. 
on  occasion,  bias  exists  which  can  t>e  dis- 
closed by  specific  Inquiry  and  attention  to 
the  individual's  past  performance. 

F.  Recommendations  for  improving 
promotion  procedures 

In  view  of  tlM  numerovu  complaints  of 
discrimination  in  snlisted  promotions  and 
the  slight  partlclptalon  of  Negroes  In  the 
higher  NCO  ranks,  the  services  should  ini- 
tiate, on  a  spot  check  basis,  periodic  In- 
qxiirles  into  the  operation  of  enlisted  promo- 
tion procedures,  partlcxilarly  to  the  higher 
NCX>  ranks. 

To  minimi—  ths  possibility  that  conscious 
or  unconscious  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  color  may  affect  the  impartiality 
of  the  officer  pronaotlon  system,  photographs 
and  racial  deslgstlons  in  the  folders  reviewed 
by  promotion  boards  should  be  eliminated. 
Every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  ap- 
point Negro  officars  to  serve  on  promotion 
boards,  in  normal  rotation.  Techniques  for 
aastirlng  that  all  promotion  board  members 
are  free  from  oooaclous  or  unconscioiis  racial 
bias  should  be  developed.  Wherever  pos- 
sible, officers  chosen  to  serve  on  promotion 
boards  shotild  ba  chosen  from  those  who  have 
had  more  than  casual  experience  serving 
with  Negro  otBcis  and  enlisted  personnel. 
To  the  extent  that  similar  situations  per- 
tain in  ths  enlisted  promotion  system,  like 
steps  shoxild  bs  taksn  there. 

A  final  comment:  No  system  Is  valid  if  the 
standards  used  to  make  decisions,  no  matter 
how  objectively  applied,  are  such  as  to  op- 
erate unfairly  against  tuaj  group  of  persons. 


Accordingly,  the  services  should  each  pe- 
riodically review  their  standards  for  promo- 
tion, selection  and  assignment  to  make  cer- 
tain that  latent  ability  Is  always  properly 
measured  and  utilized. 

IV     KLnflNATTNO  aUCAIKlNO  ON-BASK 
DISCamiNATION 

A.  The  present  lack  of  comrnurncation  be- 
tv>een  Negro  personnel  and  commanders 
causes  dtscrtmmatton  to  fester 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
highly  successful  program  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  bring  about  full  Integration  and 
to  the  progress  made  toward  equality  of 
treatment  and  opportunity  More  Is  re- 
quired. Many  of  the  remaining  problems 
result  from  the  lack  of  communication  be- 
tween Negro  military  personnel  and  the 
command  echelon  at  bases 

Equality  of  treatment  and  opp<-irtunlty  Is 
not  the  responsibility  of  any  particular  of- 
ficial or  office  In  any  of  the  services  Rather, 
resp>onslblllty  Is  servlcewlde.  In  the  sense 
that  a  general  policy  has  been  defined  by 
broad  directives  As  a  result,  no  machinery 
exists  at  any  particular  base  by  which  a 
given  officer  Is  specifically  charged  with 
continuing  responsibility  in  this  area 
There  Is  no  satisfactory  method  of  handling 
complaints.  Conditions  conducive  to  dis- 
criminatory practices  are  often  not  even 
known  to  commanders.  The  Negro  service- 
man may  complain  to  his  Immediate  su- 
perior but  It  Is  rare  that  these  complaints 
reach  the  attention  of  the  base  commander 
or  members  of  his  Immediate  staff  As  prob- 
lems become  severe,  they  may  or  may  not 
receive  attention  at  one  or  more  echelons 
In  the  command  In  sum.  there  Is  no 
afBrmatlve  and  continuing  effort  to  monitor 
race  relations  problems  on  base 

An  Important  byproduct  of  the  Commit- 
tee's work  has  t>een  a  new  awareness,  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  commanders  of  bases 
visited,  of  the  necessity  for  greater  efforts 
to  eliminate  remaining  obstacles  to  equality 
of  treatment  and  opportunity  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  For  example,  on  visits  to  bases.  Com- 
mittee members  noted  a  number  of  discrim- 
inatory practices  Such  practices  were  often 
remedied  forthwith  when  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  base  commander  by  Conunlt- 
tee  members.  This  Illustrates  the  value  of 
expanded  communications  between  Negro 
military  personnel  and  base  commanders. 
Means  must  be  found  to  keep  base  com- 
manders Informed  of  such  conditions  as  they 
develop.  It  Is  clear  to  the  Committee  that 
only  by  fixing  responsibility  and  establish- 
ing some  means  for  monitoring  these  mat- 
ters, base  by  base,  can  problems  of  discrim- 
ination, which  will  Inevitably  arise  from  time 
to  time,   be  cured  effectively  and   promptly 

At  the  present  time,  the  absence  of  an  ef- 
fective procedure  for  dealing  with  complaints 
has  led  Negro  personnel  to  complain  to  Con- 
gressmen and  to  various  private  groups  such 
as  the  NAACP,  and  to  broadcast  letters,  some- 
times anonymous,  to  Individuals  and  groups 
interested  in  ra^rlal  matters  The  Investiga- 
tion of  these  letters  through  the  tradltonal 
Inspector  General  or  Department  of  Defense 
channels  Is  often  fruitless.  These  authori- 
ties are  not  geared  to  handle  such  problems 
and  too  much  time  elapses,  making  It  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  facts. 

There  exists  In  the  minds  of  many  Negro 
personnel  the  fear  that  they  will  be  subject 
to  criticism  and  reprisal  If  they  raise  matters 
of  this  kind.  Procedures  must  be  developed 
which  eliminate  this  fear  and  encourage 
them  to  present  their  complaints.  Merely 
stating  that  reprisals  are  forbidden  Is  not 
enough. 

Some  complaints  will  allege  that  a  specific 
individual  has  suffered  discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  some  kind.  Such  complaints,  involv- 
ing matters  relating  to  a  single  person,  such 
as  falling  to  be  promoted,  cannot  ordinarily 
be  Investigated  without  disclosing  the  Iden- 


tity of  the  aggrieved  Individual.  This  is  not 
true,  however,  where  the  complaint  dlscloaee 
a  discriminatory  condition  on  base,  such  as 
a  segregated  NOO  club.  Such  conditions  can 
be  Investigated  and  eliminated  without  the 
need  for  Identifying  a  particular  com- 
plainant. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that 
prompt  correction  of  what  may  appear  on  the 
surface  to  be  minor  examples  of  discrimina- 
tion will  contribute  substantially  to  morale. 
Such  actions  will  also  serve  to  keep  the 
standard  of  conduct  which  national  policy 
has  decreed  before  all  Individuals  on  the 
base. 

B.  Recommerulations  for  improving  com- 
munication wtth.  commanders 

In  order  to  Improve  the  processing  of  com- 
plaints at  the  base  level,  procedures  must 
be  established  which  will  encourage  Negro 
personnel  to  present  complaints  of  discrimi- 
nation while  eliminating  the  risk  that  they 
win  be  subject  to  criticism  or  reprisal  for 
so  doing.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  an 
officer  should  be  designated  at  each  base 
to  receive  such  complaints.  This  officer  must 
have  free  access  to  the  base  commander  or 
his  deputy  for  the  purpose  of  communicat- 
ing and  discussing  complaints  of  discrimina- 
tion. Commanders  at  bases  must,  of  course, 
be  held  personally  responsible  for  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  system  and  for  conditions  on 
the  base.  Discriminatory  conditions  may  ex- 
ist even  where  few  complaints  are  made, 
and  the  commander  should  be  held  account- 
able to  discover  and  remedy  such  condi- 
tions 

All  personnel,  officer  and  enlisted,  should 
be  free  to  contact  the  officer  designated  to 
receive  complaints  at  any  time,  without  the 
coiisent,  knowledge,  or  approval  of  any  per- 
son In  the  chain  of  command  over  them. 
Communications  between  servicemen  and 
this  officer  should  be  privileged  and  service 
regulations  should  prohibit  the  disclosure  of 
such  communications  or  the  Identity  of  the 
complainant  without  the  serviceman's 
consent. 

The  officer  designated  to  receive  su-'h  com- 
plaints should  be  carefully  chosen  to  ensure 
that  he  Is  sensitive  to  problems  of  discrimi- 
nation. The  confidential  nature  of  his  duties 
In  this  area  should  be  thoroughly  explained 
to  him  and  others,  and  he  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  detailed  manual  of  Instructions. 
In  view  of  his  role  as  a  confidential  counselor, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  designa- 
tion of  the  local  legal  Eisslstance  officer  as  the 
officer  to  receive  such  complaints,  but  the 
base  commander  should  be  free  to  designate 
the  officer  best  qualified  for  such  duties,  re- 
gardless of  the  officer's  other  duties.  How- 
ever, the  officer  so  chosen  must  not  be  so 
burdened  with  other  duties  that  he  cannot 
effectively  deal  with  complaints  presented  to 
him;  he  should  be  so  situated  that  service- 
men can  contact  and  consult  him  In  privacy; 
and  he  should  be  Independent  and  free  from 
Intimidation  by  any  person  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties. 

Under  this  system,  all  base  personnel 
should  be  repeatedly  and  periodically  advised 
of  the  Identity  of  the  complaint  officer,  and 
further  advised  of  their  right  to  present  com- 
plaints. Service  regulations  should  forbid  at- 
tempts to  discourage  the  presentation  of  such 
complaints  or  reprisals  against  complainants, 
and  all  personnel  should  t>e  advised  that  such 
attempts.  In  violation  of  these  regulations, 
win  subject  them  to  disciplinary  action. 

Such  day-to-day  efforts  to  discover  and 
eliminate  examples  of  discrimination  at  the 
base  level  should  be  checked  and  supple- 
mented by  periodic  field  visits  from  person- 
nel from  the  Department  of  Defense  who  are 
skilled  and  sensitive  in  handling  problems 
of  discrimination  and  whose  full-time  ener- 
gies are  devoted  to  such  problems.  In  this 
way,  commanders'  efforts  can  be  measured. 
In  addition,  servicemen  should  be  free,  if 
they  choose,  to  present  their  complaints  to 
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such  visiting  personnel  and  to  contact  ths 
Department  of  Defense  office  to  which  such 
personnel  are  assigned  If  they  so  desire. 

C.  Examples  of  remaining  on-baae  discrim- 
ination   and    recommendation*   for    their 

elimination 

Members  of  the  Committee  received  com- 
plaints from  Negro  personnel  concerning 
particular  conditions  existing  at  specific 
b.uses.  These  complaints  were  received  orally 
during  base  visits  and  by  letters  from  serv- 
icemen. The  Committee  has  not  had  the 
time  or  the  resources  to  conduct  specific 
investigations  into  such  complaints,  nor  did 
the  Committee  conceive  that  this  was  the 
role  assigned  to  It. 

Personal  observations  and  interviews  have, 
however,  pointed  to  discriminatory  condi- 
tions which  do  exist  at  some  bases.*  These 
can  be  remedied  and  would  appear  to  be  of 
sufficient  general  consequence  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  although  conditions  such  as 
those  discussed  below  are  not  the  only  onss 
which  may  exist  nor  are  they  prevalent  on 
every  base. 

The  Coounlttee  anticipates  that  if  a  bet- 
ter system  of  communication  for  dealing 
with  racial  problems  suggestive  of  discrim- 
ination is  established  on  base,  and  specific 
matters  found  on  tteses,  such  as  those  men- 
tioned t>elow.  are  given  intelligent  atten- 
tion, many  of  the  principal  sources  of  Irri- 
tation which  reflect  on  morale,  military  ef- 
ficiency and  opportunity  would  be  tiiml- 
nated. 

1.  NCO  and   Service  Clubs  Require  Careful 
Continuing  Attention 

One  of  the  principal  sotirces  of  difficulty 
arlsea  In  connection  with  the  operation  of 
on -base  service  and  NCO  clubs.  The  num- 
ber and  program  of  these  clubs  vary  from 
base  to  baee.  Generally,  they  provide  a 
pK^ce  for  gathering,  refreshment,  entertain- 
ment and  occasional  dances.  There  Is  some- 
times more  than  one  NOO  or  service  club  on 
a  base.  At  some  bases,  due  to  pressures 
brought  by  white  personnel  or  other  factors, 
forms  of  segregated  service  clubs  have  de- 
veloped In  practice.  For  example,  the  ma- 
jority of  Negro  servicemen  may  gravitate  to 
one  club  and  white  servicemen  to  another. 
Commanding  officers  have  permitted  this 
condition  to  be  imposed  by  the  wishes  (rf  a 
minority  of  white  personnel  and  have  not 
taken  sufficient  affirmative  steps  to  encour- 
age uUllzaUon  of  all  clubs  by  all  personnel 
who  desire  to  do  so. 

At  some  service  clubs,  it  Is  customary  for 
the  command,  through  professional  or  vol- 
unteer hostesses,  to  arrange  for  girls  to  come 
to  the  base  for  a  danoe  or  other  entertain- 
ment. Although  such  service  clubs  are  used 
by  whites  and  Negroes  alike,  there  are  In- 
stances when  too  few  or  no  Negro  girls  are 
brought  to  the  base,  thus  creating  unneces- 
sary tensions.  There  is  also  evidence  that  on 
occasion  civilian  hostesses  have  Imported 
onto  the  base  from  the  civilian  commtinity 
attitudes  which  are  inconsistent  with  De- 
partment of  Defense  policy.  One  of  the  most 
successful  service  clubs  is  that  at  an  Army 
base  In  the  South,  operated  by  a  very  able 
Negro  hostess,  which  attracts  local  volunteer 
workers  and  servicemen  of  both  races. 

These  problems  are  not  necessary  and 
should  be  eliminated  without  delay.  lYj  do 
this,    commanders    should    take    affirmative 


'Disturbing  patterns  of  civilian  employ- 
ment at  some  military  b(ues,  both  In  the 
Federal  civil  service  and  In  clubs,  exchange 
facilities  and  other  n  on -appropriated  fund 
activities,  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  during  Its  study.  Since  discrim- 
ination in  Federal  civilian  employment  is 
under  continuing  review  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Bqual  Employment  Opportu- 
nity, these  patterns  have  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  that  body. 


action  to  Insure  that  there  Is  no  de  facto 
segregation  or  discrimination  at  any  of  these 
club  facilities.  In  addition.  Negro  girls 
should  be  secured  for  dances,  and  greater 
ears  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  and 
training  of  hostesses  and  other  civilian  per- 
sonnel operating  service  clubs. 

2.  Military  Police    Assignments   Require 
Review 

Another  area  of  fairly  common  complaint 
Involves  the  use  of  military  police  of  all  serv- 
ices on  base,  at  the  base  gate,  and  on  patrols 
sent  from  the  base  into  nearby  communi- 
ties. At  some  bases  Negro  military  police 
have  not  been  used  at  the  base  gate  because 
of  possible  objection  by  members  of  the 
white  civilian  community.  At  others,  there 
are  instances  In  which  wholly  Negro  patrols 
are  sent  Into  Negro  areas,  but  not  into  white 
areas,  while  integrated  patrols  are  not  used 
for  off-base  assignments.  These  problems 
are  particularly  sensitive  ones  because  of  the 
status  and  authority  of  the  military  police. 

To  the  extent  numerically  possible,  regu- 
lar military  police  patrols  should  be  assigned 
on  a  racially  integrated  basis,  and  there 
should  be  no  distinctions  based  on  race  in 
any  type  of  military  police  assignment.  Suf- 
ficient nimibers  of  Negro  personnel  should 
be  Included  In  military  police  units  to  per- 
mit such  assignment  policies  to  be  effectu- 
ated. National  and  defense  policy  on  Inte- 
gration should  be  clearly  spelled  out  to  per- 
sonnel undergoing  military  police  training 
and  to  those  who  train  and  supervise  mili- 
tary police. 

3.  Base-Sponsored  Activities  Must  Adhere  to 
National   Policy 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  serv- 
ices have  prohibited  the  use  of  their  names, 
facilities,  activities  or  sponsorship  by  any 
employee  recreational  organization  prac- 
ticing racial  discrimination.  However,  poli- 
cies have  not  been  established  concerning 
the  participation  of  bands,  sports  teams, 
choirs,  and  the  like,  in  activities  off  base. 
For  example,  no  directive  specifically  pro- 
hibits the  removal  of  Negro  members  from 
bands,  choirs,  marching  units,  or  other  mili- 
tary groups  representing  the  base  at  off-base 
functions,  where  such  removal  is  sought  or 
suggested  by  community  representatives. 

Many  base  commanders  on  their  own  ini- 
tiative have  refused  to  permit  groups  from 
a  base  to  participate  outside  the  base  in 
events  where  elimination  or  segregation  of 
Negro  personnel  would  be  required  because 
of  civilian  attitudes.  This  has  been  a  very 
healthy  and  desirable  action.  To  remove 
Negro  members  from  bands  and  choruses,  as 
has  been  done  on  occasion,  or  from  any  other 
service  activity  in  response  to  outside  pres- 
sures, creates  an  indefensible  form  of  dis- 
crimination within  the  services. 

Base  commanders  themselves  have  frequent 
opporttmities  to  attend  gatherings  of  local 
groups,  as  speakers  or  in  other  semiofficial 
capacities.  A  number  of  these  groups  both 
practice  segregation  and  support  local  seg- 
regation policies.  Such  attendance  may 
serve  a  intimate  and  useful  function  in 
farthering  objectives  of  the  services. 

Where  commanders  limit  their  community 
aotivltles  to  civic  groups  that  exclude  Ne- 
groes and  favor  segregation — u  is  often  the 
case — they  fail  in  their  mission.  The  com- 
mander must  not  appear,  by  his  speeches  to 
such  groups  and  his  acceptance  of  awards 
from  them,  to  condone  conditions  which  are 
offensive  to  his  men  and  injurious  to  the 
efficiency  of  his  conunand. 

To  assure  that  these  off-base  functions  do 
not  undermine  the  atmosphere  of  equality 
developed  on  the  base,  all  military  com- 
manders should  be  Instructed  to  follow  the 
lead  of  those  who  have  refused  to  permit 
their  personnel  to  participate  in  base- 
oontroUed  activlUes  ouuide  the  baf«  where 
elimination  or  segregation  of  Negro  person- 
nel Is  sought.    While  commanders'  discretion 


must  guide  their  own  attendance  policies, 
they  should  be  sensitive  to  avoid  attending 
any  function  if  such  attendance  might  seem 
an  endorsement  of  discriminatory  civilian 
attitudes. 

4.  Freedom  of  Association  and  Expression 
Must  Be  Preserved 
Another  example  of  the  influence  which 
off-base  civilian  attitudes  have  on  base  is 
reflected  in  the  efforts  of  some  commanders 
to  discourage  interracial  association  by  mili- 
tary personnel  off  base  and  to  urge  compli- 
ance with  all  forms  of  local  segregation  re- 
quirements. In  some  cases,  it  has  been  of- 
ficially suggested,  in  effect,  that  friends 
segregate  themselves  off  base  in  order  to 
avoid  local  objections.  In  one  care,  it  was 
reported  that  military  police  at  the  base  gate 
systematically  warned  personnel  that  white 
and  Negro  personnel  leaving  the  base  to- 
gether in  private  automobiles  should  not  en- 
ter town  together.  In  other  cases,  personnel 
have  been  advised  to  comply  with  local  seg- 
regation policies  without  any  protest,  and 
have  even  been  told  that  expressions  of  their 
views  concerning  such  local  policies  may  re- 
stilt  In  disciplinary  action  against  them. 

These  actions  by  some  commanders,  re- 
straining freedom  of  association  and  expres- 
sion, are  misguided  and  should  be  termi- 
nated. 

5.  Segregation  in  Transportation  and  School- 
bvises  Must  Be  Eliminated 
A  number  of  bases  utilise  local  transporta- 
tion facilities  which  nm  with  some  frequency 
between  the  base  and  the  local  community. 
Some  of  these  local  operators  practice  segre- 
gation. In  a  number  of  instances,  buses, 
whUe  required  to  Integrate  during  the  period 
the  bus  Is  on  base  property,  enforce  a  segre- 
gated pattern  of  seating  immediately  upon 
leaving  the  installation.  Conversely,  troops 
traveling  to  the  bate  in  segregated  patterns 
may  change  seating  only  upon  arrival  at  the 
base.  In  other  instances,  taxis  which  refuse 
Negroes  transportation  are  permitted  to  serve 
the  Installation.  Thus,  servicemen  are  car- 
ried to  and  from  the  base  in  a  segregated 
pattern  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  existing 
pattern  of  integration  on  base. 

There  are  few  schools  on  military  bases  for 
dependents  living  on  base.  None  of  these 
schools  serve  all  such  dependents.  As  a  con- 
sequence, dependents  living  on  base  are  sent 
to  local  public  and,  sometimes,  private 
school  systems.  Where  these  public  school 
systems  are  segregated,  different  transporta- 
tion services  are  sometimes  provided  for  Ne- 
gro and  white  students.  As  a  consequence, 
during  the  school  year  separate  buses  for 
Negro  and  white  children  arrive  and  depart 
from  a  base  daily.  The  white  and  Negro 
children  live  and  play  together  on  base  and 
may  have  gone  to  school  together  on  base. 
The  enforced  separation  and  differentiation 
which  the  segregated  schoolbus  system 
sharply  exhibits  Is  Inconsistent  with  other 
conditions  on  base  and  is  often  the  only  ex- 
ample of  on-base  segregation.  By  appearing 
even  In  this  fashion  to  support  a  segregated 
school  system,  the  Military  Establishment 
is  lending  support  to  a  basically  unconsti- 
tutional, and  therefore,  unlavrful,  condition. 
These  and  any  other  examples  of  dis- 
crimination in  transportation  serving  the 
base  should  be  eliminated.  Agreements 
should  be  sought  with  bus  and  taxi  com- 
panies willing  to  provide  nondiscriminatory 
transportation  for  servicemen.  If  such  agree- 
ments cannot  be  promptly  obtained,  the  serv- 
ices shoiild  provide  other  forms  of  transpor- 
tation to  terminate  this  indignity. 

In  addition,  the  services  should  make  every 
effort  to  have  local  school  authorities  dis- 
continue segregation  of  all  schoolbuses  trav- 
eling to  the  poet  without  delay.  If  such  ef- 
forts should  In  any  case  be  unsucoeesful. 
Immediate  provisions  should  be  made  for 
transporting  these  children  In  military  ve- 
hicles  or   under   contractual    arrangements 
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with  other  etavim:  This  will  ent&U  loine 
dliHeuIty  and  tijrtnt.  but  the  clear  national 
poUey  of  on-tMW*  Integration  requlrea  It. 
Moreorer.  cuoh  aetton  will  dally  carry  to  the 
clTlllan  oommunlty  a  demonatratlon  of  the 
•emoea'  oonTtetton  that  all  luch  dlacrlml- 
natlon  muat 


T.  sLzxarATxif*  nni  OBioua  orr-SAaa  praraiM- 

IKATIOIf    IT    CmUAM    OOMMUKTTTXS    ATrsOT- 

nro  TKS  MOBAijR  or  icaaao   i<n.rrAaT  m- 

aotntML  un  — Piinnwm 
A.  Civilian   eommunitiea    near    bases   often 

segregate  and  di»criminate  against  Negro 

militarTi  pertonntl 

The  hundreda  of  military  Installattocui 
within  the  Unltad  Statea  cannot  exlBt  In  Iso- 
lation from  surrounding  civilian  conununl- 
ties.  The  reaaona  are  obvloua  and  need  be 
only  briefly  oorered. 

ICllltary  family  housing  on  baae  la.  gen- 
erally speaking,  assigned  to  eligible  personnel 
on  the  basis  of  seniority.  Such  housing  Is 
not  ruillclent,  in  most  Instances,  to  house 
mere  than  about  one-half  the  eligible  mar- 
ried personnel.  At  many  bases  there  Is  rela- 
tlTely  little  on-base  housing.  Therefore,  It 
la  quite  usual  for  many  of  the  married  per- 
sonnel to  live  off  base.  Statistics  from  the 
I>e];>artment  of  Defense  Indicate  that  there 
are  within  the  United  States  approximately 
406.000  families  realdlng  In  various  types  of 
ofT-base  community  housing.  In  communities 
near  the  serrloe  members'  places  of  duty. 

Aa  far  as  schools  are  concerned,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  school-age  dependents 
of  military  peraonnel  use  the  local  public 
school  system,  whether  they  live  on  or  off 


A  family  residing  on  or  off  base  utilizes 
numy  of  the  normal  community  facilities 
for  shopping  and  recreation.  While  the 
services  have  attempted  In  some  degree  to 
provide  recreational  opportunities  on  base— 
and  there  are,  among  other  things,  service 
clubs,  swimming  pools  and  theaters  found 
In  some  of  the  larger  bases — the  limited  and 
Institutional  eharacter  of  these  arrange- 
ments does  not  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  mili- 
tary personnel.  Apart  from  the  natural  de- 
sire of  military  personnel  to  exist  free  from 
conunand  superrlalon.  many  families  reside 
sufficiently  far  from  the  base  to  make  on- 
base  faclimea  of  limited  utility. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared 
that  laws  requiring  segregation  of  public 
school  or  other  public  facilities  are  uncon- 
stitutional, the  Committee's  studies  have 
disclosed  that  a  very  substantial  number  of 
communities  neighboring  military  bases 
practice  various  forma  of  segregation.  Seg- 
regation Is  foxind  in  varying  degrees  through- 
out the  United  States.  In  some  communi- 
ties local  laws  require  segregation;  In  others 
the  condition  derives  from  cvistom  and  the 
wlahes  of  the  local  population.  The  pat- 
tern of  discrimination  and  segregation  Is. 
of  course,  particularly  noticeable  In  the 
aouthem  communities,  but  there  are  sub- 
stantial varlatlona  from  community  to  com- 
mvmlty  and  State  to  State.  Forms  of  dis- 
crimination appear  In  many  northern  com- 
munities. Dlscrlnxlnatlon  In  housing  Is  al- 
most universal.  Bome  bases  established  In 
States  such  as  the  Dakotas  have  confronted 
fomu  of  segregation  and  discrimination 
which  have  much  of  the  same  rigidity  found 
in  certain  southern  communities. 

In  addition  to  Its  personal  examination  of 
conditions  In  certain  conununitles.  the  Com- 
mittee requested  the  services  to  supply  In- 
formation indicating  prevalence  of  segrega- 
tion In  communities  neighboring  to  bases. 
Studies  made  by  the  Army  and  Navy  or  cer- 
tain of  their  domestic  Installations  and 
activities  Illustrate  the  typical  pattern  with 
which  the  Committee  Is  concerned.  The  fol- 
lowing table  containing  this  informaton  Is 
Illuminating;  leas  complete  analyses  by  the 
Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  Indicate  that 
their  personnel  confront  sinUlar  patterns. 


T.4.BUB  III. — Se-gregation  of  public  facilUiet  in  eommuniiies  adjacerU  to  mtlUary  installations 

Typ»«  erf  *itT««iitfd  rHiWlc  facility 
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» 
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8 
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4S 
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'The  Army  rifvey  ft>r  thli  table  i-overeil  .'01  liislalUtlors  iii.l  s.tivltirs,  while  the  Navy  survey  covered  550. 
Each  Installation  and  activity  iurveye<l  ha.1  100  or  more  military  [lersoniii'l  loslgned  to  It. 


B.  CoTnmur^^tv  segregation  and   discrimina- 
tion adversely  affects  sen^ice  morale 

A  Negro  officer  or  serviceman  la,  like  all 
military  personnel,  subject  to  orders.  On 
short  notice  he  may  be  transferred  to  any 
base.  This  dislocation  of  his  affairs  Is  one 
of  the  disadvantages  of  military  service. 
The  time  allowed  la  limited  and  orders  are 
immutable. 

When  a  Negro  officer  or  serviceman  Is 
transferred  to  a  base  where  the  neighboring 
community  practices  substantial  forms  of 
segregation  and  discrimination,  he  Imme- 
diately faces  very  8p)eclal  and  difficult  prob- 
lems. Assuming,  as  Is  often  the  case,  that 
be  must  live  off  base,  he  must  look  for  a 
house  or  an  apartment,  he  must  then  ar- 
range for  the  schooling  of  his  children;  he 
must  find  transportation  between  home  and 
base.  In  short,  he  must  obtain  for  hlniself 
and  his  family  food,  shelter,  and  recreation 
In  what  to  him  Is  necessarily  a  new  and 
unfriendly  conununlty  In  making  this 
transition  he  gets  little  help  from  the  base 
or  the  community.  He  must  cope  with  the 
problems  as  he  finds  them,  on  short  notice. 

Discrimination  In  housing  confronts  him 
Inunedlately  In  most  sections  of  the  country. 
Private  housing  In  many  parts  of  town  Is 
not  available  Many  real  estate  agents  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  He  Is  forced 
to  that  part  of  town  and  type  of  housing 
occupied  by  Negroes  Here  In  many  cases 
are  structures  well  below  acceptable  stand- 
ards, expensive,  dirty,  dilapidated — In  all  re- 
specu  undesirable  Often  Negro  housing 
areas  are  farthest  from  the  base.  Almost 
always  the  available  segregated  housing  Is 
below  the  standard  available  for  white  mili- 
tary personnel.  Frequently  little  or  no  hous- 
ing is  available  and  space  is  at  a  premium 
After  one  or  two  nights  sleeping  in  his  fam- 
ily car  or  at  an  expensive  Negro  motel  (If 
he  can  find  one)  he  takes  whatever  turns 
up 

Schools  are  his  next  concern  Here  again 
patterns  of  segregation  often  exist  Al- 
though he  wears  the  uniform  of  his  coun- 
try, his  dependents  may  be  forced  Into  segre- 
gated schools.  In  some  communities  near 
bases  these  schools  are  well  below  standards, 
overcrowded,  distant  from  the  base  and 
otherwise  undesirable  Whatever  the  qual- 
ity of  the  schools,  and  school  conditions  do 
of  course  vary,  his  children,  like  himself,  are 
again  set   apart,  contrary  to  their  wlahes 

Usually  the  Negro  ofBcer  or  serviceman  has 
few  friends  In  the  conununlty  where  he  is 
sent.  He  and  his  family  must  build  a  new 
life,  but  many  doors  are  closed  outside  the 
Negro  section  of  town  Drugstores,  restau- 
rants and  bars  may  refuse  to  serve  him. 
Bowling  alleys,  golf  courses,  theaters,  hotels 
and  sections  of  department  stores  may  ex- 
clude him.  Transportation  may  be  segre- 
gated. Churches  may  deny  him  admission. 
Throughout  his  period  of  service  at  the  par- 
ticular base  he  Is   In  many   ways  set  apart 


and  denied  the  general  freedom  of  the  com- 
munity available  to  his  white  counterpart. 

Many  of  these  Negro  military  personnel  are 
well  educated,  specially  skilled  and  accus- 
tomed to  home  conununitles  relatively  free 
from  discrimination  All  of  them  have  en- 
Joyed  the  relative  freedom  from  distinctions 
drawn  on  the  basis  of  color  which  prevails 
on  military  bases.  To  all  Negroes  these  com- 
munity conditions  are  a  constant  affront 
and  a  constant  reminder  that  the  society 
they  are  prepared  to  defend  Is  a  society  that 
deprecates  their  right  to  full  participation  as 
citizens.    This  should  not  be. 

letters  from  Negro  military  personnel 
bring  these  conditions  Into  sharp  focus. 
Visits  which  members  of  the  Committee 
made  to  bases  and  their  surrounding  com- 
munities have  served  to  give  them  special 
emphasis.  Interviews  with  Negro  military 
personnel  reflect  their  gravity  and  the  need 
for  prompt  action. 

Complaints  which  the  Conunlttee  has  re- 
ceived, some  In  Interviews  and  some  written, 
show  that  for  some  Negro  families,  the  pres- 
sures of  community  discrimination  prove  too 
great  to  bear.  Homes  are  broken  up  by  these 
conditions  as  Negro  families  coming  from 
parts  of  the  country  which  are  relatively 
tolerant  of  color  differences  find  themselves 
facing  a  situation  which  Is  both  new  and 
frightening.  For  them,  the  clock  has  turned 
back  more  than  a  generation.  To  protect 
their  children  and  to  maintain  some  degree 
of  dignity  they  return  home,  and  the  hus- 
band is  left  to  work  out  his  service  obliga- 
tions alone.  Other  families  never  attempt 
to  venture  into  these  conditions  In  the  first 
place.  Under  either  of  these  circumstances 
the  Negro  serviceman  becomes  consumed 
with  the  frustration  of  separation  and  the 
desire  for  transfer.  And  whether  his  family 
Is  with  him  or  not,  the  Indignities  suffered 
In  the  community  place  a  load  upon  his  serv- 
ice career  affecting  both  his  Interest  and  his 
performance. 

The  Impact  of  community  discrimination 
Is  not  solely  upon  those  who  have  families. 
Such  discrimination  creates  another  de- 
moralizing condition,  affecting  all  military 
personnel.  On  base  many  of  the  artificial 
barriers  caused  by  race  disappear  as  Negro 
and  white  personnel  work.  eat.  and  sleep  to- 
gether. Friendships  develop  l>etween  Negro 
and  white  officers  and  servicemen.  Normally 
these  relationships  would  carry  over  Into  mo- 
ments of  liberty  and  recreation.  But  many 
Communities  do  not  tolerate  relations  be- 
tween Negroes  and  whites.  Leaving  the  base, 
they  may  not  be  able  to  ride  the  bus  Into 
town  together,  attend  a  movie,  go  bowling, 
get  a  coke  at  a  drugstore  or  a  beer  at  a  bar 
or.  Indeed,  even  stroll  through  a  public  park. 
This  siiarp  taboo  which  the  civilian  com- 
munity seeks  to  impose  Is  particularly  in- 
tolerable and  its  effects  unusually  severe  In 
view  of  the  easy,  normal  relationships  which 
develop    on     base    under    existing    military 


policy.  The  contrast  makes  the  discrimina- 
tion more  biting  and  affront  more  aertous. 
Conditions  such  as  these  cause  deep  resent- 
ment among  Negro  and  many  white  person- 
nel. 

The  isolation  caused  by  this  type  of  blatant 
discrimination  Is  felt  keenly  by  the  increas- 
ingly large  group  of  Negro  personnel  whoae 
education  and  training  make  the  facilities 
av.illable  in  the  Negro  areas  of  many  com- 
munities unacceptable.  There  are  many  Ne- 
grt^es  in  the  Armed  Forces  who  simply  will 
not  patronize  the  usual  places  of  public  rec- 
reation and  accommodations  available  to  Ne- 
groes In  typical  segregated  conctmunltles. 
Judged  by  standards  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  at  home,  these  places  seem  both 
shabby  and  disreputable.  They  will  not  ac- 
cept them  merely  because  no  alternative  Is 
available.  Their  efforts  to  find  forms  of  rec- 
reation and  pursue  cultural  Interests  conso- 
nant with  their  background  go  unrewarded 
because  of  the  barriers  placed  In  their  way 
by  community  attitudes. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  but  most  discouraging, 
to  have  to  report  that  there  are  bases  where 
Negro  personnel  confront  such  Intolerable 
conditions  off  base  that  almost  any  device 
will  be  employed  to  effect  a  change  In  duty 
asBlgrunent.  Applications  for  transfer.*  in- 
fractions of  rules  and  a  general  contempt 
for  the  "system"  are  apt  to  appear.  The 
effect  on  service  morale  and  efficiency  is 
apparent.  The  Committee's  Inquiries,  in- 
cluding interviews  with  many  base  com- 
manders, made  It  clear  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  military  mission  of  a  base 
confronted  with  such  conditions  is  measur- 
ably impaired.  There  was  general  agree- 
ment among  base  commanders  that  the 
morale  of  both  white  and  Negro  troops  suf- 
fers in  the  presence  of  such  Indignitlee  and 
Inequities.  A  practical  program  for  defiling 
with  off- base  discrimination  against  Negro 
military  personnel  and  their  dependents  iB 
lugently  required. 

C.  Base  commanders  lack  adequate  instruc' 
tions  and  generally  ignore  off-ba»e 
discrimination 

The  focal  point  of  any  practical  approttch 
to  this  most  pressing  problem  is  the  base 
commander.*  He  represents  the  military  In 
the  area.  It  Is  his  duty  to  be  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  those  under  his  command.  He 
is  in  a  better  position  than  higher  echelona 
to  Identify  the  particular  discrimination 
forms  prevalent  In  the  community  neighbor- 
ing his  base.  On  his  shoulders  should  fall 
the  primary  responsibility  for  solving  local 
problems. 

The  record  of  base  commanders  In  dealing 
with  such  problems  has  not  been  impressive. 
Their  failure  In  this  regard  stems  from  a 
number  of  causes. 

While  the  failure  can  be  explained  by  the 
absence  of  specific  directives  requiring  af- 
ftrmaUve  programs,  in  part  it  stems  from  the 
attitudes  and  training  which  most  base  com- 
manders bring  to  their  Job.  As  a  group,  they 
do  not  believe  that  problems  of  segregation 

•  In  order  to  maintain  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  manpower,  the  Services  generally 
deny  transfers  to  Negro  servicemen  when 
such  transfers  are  requested  upon  the  eole 
grmind  that  they  and  their  families  are 
suffering  racial  discrimination  in  the  com- 
munities where  their  places  of  duty  are 
located.  Exceptions  may  be  made  for  par-» 
ticulnrly  severe  cases. 

•  At  some  bases,  there  are  commanders 
senior  to  the  person  designated  as  the  base 
commander.  Where  this  Is  true,  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  senior  commander  are  naturally 
given  great  weight  by  the  base  conunander. 
In  such  situations,  the  conslderaUons  dis- 
cussed in  the  context  of  the  base  com- 
mander's functions  apply  with  equal  force 
to  the  role  of  this  senior  comnumder  located 
nt  the  base. 
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and  racial  discrimination  iu  the  local  com- 
munity should  be  their  concern.  Base  com- 
manders express  this  view  In  various  ways: 
That  the  authority  of  the  base  commander 
ends  at  the  gate,  that  it  Is  not  his  job  to  re- 
arrange the  social  order,  that  It  is  not  part 
of  the  military  mission  to  change  community 
attitudes,  that  any  pressure  would  be  mis- 
understood and  merely  stir  up  trouble,  that 
questions  of  this  kind  should  be  left  to  the 
courts,  that  military  personnel  are  tradition- 
ally nonpolltlcal  and  should  not  involve 
themselevs   In  controversial   questions. 

The  falltu-e  stems  also  from  the  nature  of 
assignments  to  the  Job  of  base  commander. 
Such  assignments  are  for  a  limited  tour  of 
duty,  often  between  2  and  3  years.  Rarely 
does  a  man  serve  as  a  base  commander  more 
than  once.  The  base  commander  naturally 
looks  upon  his  Job  as  an  opportunty  to  exer- 
cise military  command  on  a  substantial  scale, 
thus  providing  Important  experience  as  he 
moves  up  the  promotion  ladder.  Quite  nat- 
urally he  conceives  of  his  Job  as  overwhelm- 
ingly military  in  character,  his  mission  being 
to  develop  the  units  and  troops  under  his 
command  to  peak  efficiency.  While  he  has  a 
multitude  of  duties,  many  of  these  may  be 
delegated  or  subordinated  to  the  priority 
which  he  feels  must  be  given  the  strictly  mil- 
itary aspects  of  his  job.  the  aspects  most 
familiar  to  him.  His  course  of  training  as 
an  officer  has  not  been  such  as  to  bring  him 
into  contact  with  literature  and  experience 
in  the  field  of  equal  opporuntly.  He  operates 
without  the  guidance  of  persons  experienced 
with  such  problems. 

The  typical  base  commander  understands 
that  he  is  expected  to  complete  his  limited 
tour  of  duty  without  dlstiorbance.  The  prob- 
lems with  which  he  might  become  concerned 
in  attempting  to  improve  treatment  of  his 
troops  off  base  are  emotionally  svircharged 
and  controversial,  as  well  as  difficult  to  solve. 
He  will  not  venture  Into  this  area  without 
specific  instructions. 

The  attitudes  and  background  of  the  base 
commander  Influence  the  manner  in  which 
he  utilizes  the  fairly  well-established  pro- 
cedures by  which  commanders  discuss  cer- 
tain types  of  problems  with  the  neighboring 
civilian  community.  The  various  services' 
instructions  concerning  community  relations 
suggest  working  through  some  sort  of  com- 
mittee or  coimcU.  The  civilian  members  of 
such  a  group  are  often  designated  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  Rotary  Club,  or  other 
civic  group,  or  by  officials  of  the  local  gov- 
ernments, and  rarely  are  Negroes  represented. 
Hie  base  is  represented  by  the  base  com- 
mander and  certain  officers  designated  by 
him. 

The  principal  function  of  the  committee 
is  to  develop  a  smooth-working  relationship 
on  certain  matters  of  obviously  common  con- 
cern, such  as  relations  with  local  police  au- 
thorities. Base  commanders  are  instructed 
by  directives,  quite  properly,  to  recognize 
the  public-relations  aspect  of  their  Jobs,  to 
encourage  parades  and  troop  participation  in 
civic  affairs,  and  generally  to  project  before 
the  community  a  favorable  Image  of  the  base 
and  the  service.  It  has  not  been  the  prac- 
tice for  these  community  relations  commit- 
tees to  concern  themselves  with  racial  mat- 
ters. Indeed,  in  most  communities  where 
there  is  a  substantial  Negro  population  and 
serious  forms  of  discrimination  exist,  the 
leaders  of  the  Negro  community  are  not  rep- 
resented on  the  committees,  nor  are  whites 
who  are  mindful  of  these  problems.  The 
commander,  moreover,  selects  no  Negro  per- 
sozmel  to  represent  the  base.  As  a  result,  the 
base  commander  has  little  or  no  contact  with 
local  discrimination  problems. 

The  pattern  which  the  Committee  has  ob- 
served is  clearly  one  of  inaction  by  base  com- 
manders in  the  face  of  serious  discrimina- 
tion affecting  the  morale  and  military  effi- 
ciency of  members  of  their  commands.  But 
while  the   base   commander   represents   his 


service  and  the  Department  of  Defense  lo- 
cally, it  would  be  tinfalr  to  ascribe  to  him 
sole  responsibility  for  the  policy  of  Inaction. 
If  he  has  failed  to  pursue  an  active  program, 
it  is  largely  because  no  higher  command  has 
directed  him  to  do  so,  provided  him  with 
guidance  In  developing  a  program,  or  assured 
him  that  he  would  be  given  support  If  his 
affirmative  actions  should  Incur  the  disfavor 
of  the  community. 

It  is  true  that  the  Department  of  Defense, 
in  recognition  of  the  off-base  problem,  has 
made  some  limited  moves  in  the  direction  of 
Improving  conditions.  Military  police,  for 
example,  are  not  permitted  to  be  employed 
on  behalf  of  local  authorities  to  support  en- 
forcement of  racial  segregation  or  other 
forms  of  discrimination.  Where  civilian  au- 
thorities initiate  legal  action  against  military 
personnel  arsing  out  of  the  enforcement  of 
segregation  or  discrimination  policies,  lim- 
ited legal  assistance  may  be  provided  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  to  assure  that  such  personnel 
are  afforded  due  process  of  law. 

In  the  field  of  housing,  a  recent  Secretary 
of  Defense  memorandvun  now  provides  that 
private  housing  leased  by  the  services  for 
assignment  to  military  personnel  may  be 
obtained  only  where  the  lessor  agrees  that 
the  services  may  assign  it  without  discrimi- 
nation. In  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
segregated  schools,  the  services  are  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  In  a  program  designed  to  desegre- 
gate schooling  In  certain  commimltles  by 
constructing  on-base  schools  and  withdraw- 
ing payments  made  to  local  schools  for 
educating   dependents   living   on   base. 

These  are,  of  course,  policies  for  dealing 
with  rather  well-deflned,  specific  problems. 
It  Is  also  Important  to  consider  direct  In- 
structions to  bases  giving  general  policies  for 
attacking  problems  of  discrimination.  The 
existing  instructions  are  found  in  the  so- 
called  Gllpatrlc  memorandimi.  issued  to  all 
branches  of  the  service  by  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  on  June  19.  1961.  and  re- 
issued thereafter  by  each  of  the  services, 
which  reads  In  part,  as  follows : 

"1.  The  policy  of  equal  treatment  for  all 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  without  re- 
gard to  race,  creed  or  color  Is  firmly  estab- 
lished within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"2.  Therefore,  in  those  areas  where  un- 
segregated  facilities  are  not  readily  available 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  In  adjacent 
Cff  sm-roundlng  conmiimltles.  It  Is  the  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  provide 
such  facilities  on  military  Installations  to 
the  extent  possible.  In  addition,  local  com- 
manders are  expected  to  make  every  effort 
to  obtain  such  facilities  off  base  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  through  conmiand- 
commimlty  relations  committees." 

The  policy  annoxmced  by  the  second  para- 
graph of  this  memorandvun  has  not  been 
carried  out.  While  copies  of  this  memoran- 
dimi were  distributed  widely  In  the  services, 
there  was  no  well-developed  plan  for  carry- 
ing out  the  program  outlined  in  these  gen- 
eral terms,  and  the  words  "to  the  extent 
possible"  vitiated  Its  effectiveness.  Except 
in  the  Navy,  the  policy  has  not  been  In- 
corporated in  any  of  the  relatively  perma- 
nent types  of  directives  which  are  referred 
to  by  those  In  the  field  for  guidance  In  de- 
veloping base  policies.  Equally  serious,  no 
service  has  Issued  detailed  regulations  or 
manuals  Implementing  the  policy,  nor  has 
any  systematic  effort  been  made  to  deter- 
mine what.  If  anything,  base  commanders 
were  doing  to  carry  out  Its  letter  or  spirit. 
Indeed,  the  great  majority  of  base  command- 
ers interviewed  were  unaware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  policy.  Theee  procedures  are 
fairly  typical  of  the  way  In  which  most  other 
policies  in  this  area  have  been  handled. 

Apart  from  the  Ollpatric  memorandum,  no 
directive  or  policy  of  any  service  specifically 
assigns  to  base  commanders  the  responsibility 
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«« t/Umiaa^U  problMBs  at  dim- 
i  ««»ioqn«1tng  oonunnoltt— . 
•ffcot  th*  manim  mod. 
at  — iiitmi  at  thalr  eoot- 
<lMatac  with 
IHM  not  In  Um  pact  dte- 
■pparoiUly  no  hlglMr 
tMM  oomnuuulars  for 
BO  allort  tLMM  town  to 
itlentlfy  &nd  oommend  commAadan  who  have 
mMto  «ffarU  %e  aolv*  aueh  probleou:  no  one 
has  ■am— till  %0  laH  oommandcn  that  thalr 
•cht«v«BMBtB  In  d—Mng  with  such  problwna 
will  be  iiiiiiilliwi  In  rating  their  perform- 
•noe  of  duty  and  in  promotion  Mlectlon.  It 
la  not  aurprtBlBC.  tbarefore.  that  the  baae 
oommaader,  wtttaovt  Inctructlon,  experience 
or  technloal  awpport.  keepe  his  emphaala 
■otldly  on  tlM  WBOitTf  aapect  ot  his  mlsalon. 
While  eome  eoHBanden  aaaert  that  they 
have  quietly  «i«ad  deeegregatlon  "behind 
the  Bcenea**  aad  In  tbe  ooune  of  social  con- 
tact*, few.  If  any.  have  regtaarly  and  ■ystem- 
atlcally  aoiigiit  to  aolTe  proMema  of  dlscrUnl- 
natloQ. 

Deeptte  Vtm  general  dtmate  of  Inaction,  the 
Committee  baa  aeen  aocne  erldenoe  of  occa- 
sional efforte  by  todlvMual  base  commanders 
to  deal  with  oS-baas  dlscrtmlnation  prob- 
lems, efforts  wbleb  have  met  with  some  sue- 
eeas.  One  oommander  encouraged  enactment 
of  an  equal  aoeommodatlons  law-,  another  has 
attempted  to  dsaegregate  multiple  housing 
units;  others  tasve  placed  considerable  em- 
phasis on  breakteg  eotar  tines  In  sports  con- 
tests in  which  tb*  base  Is  InTolved.  Occa- 
sionally, local  auditoriums  have  been  thrown 
open  to  all  sei  Ticeuien  In  the  face  of  an  estab- 
lished pattern  of  ezclxislon  and  segregation. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  open  up  cultural 
erents  tn  oomxnvnltles  to  Negro  personnel  or 
to  permit  attendance  at  sporte  events,  with 
nonsegi  egated  saattng.  While,  in  many  In- 
stances, tn  oomnranttles  where  segregation  is 
pnurtloed.  segregated  military  police  patrols 
are  used — an  undesirable  practice — there  has 
been  some  effort  to  xiae  mixed  military  police 
patrols  In  white  and  Negro  areas.  Some  com- 
manders have  been  able  to  arrange  desegre- 
gated transportation  between  the  base  aind 
the  nearby  eommtmlty.  contrary  to  local 
practice.  At  least  one  commander  started  a 
program  of  meetings  and  discussions  with 
local  Negro  civil  rights  leaders. 

The  examplea  given  above  are  the  rare  ex- 
ception, rather  than  the  rule,  but  they  offer 
an  Indication  of  the  advances  which  a  posi- 
tive effort  can  acblera. 

D.  RsotmunsndmtioHM  for  aa  urgently  needed 
program 

1.  Tbe  Dttfsnas  Department  and  the  Ssrvloae 
Itnst  ■iirtaam  Raaponalbllltlea.  ■stabllsh 
Ooals  and  Ikovlde  Detailed  Instnxrtlaoa 

While  any  worthwhile  efforts  to  eliminate 
off-bcwe  dieeii— Insttton  must  center  on  the 
funetloos  at  tbe  baae  oonunander.  a  redefini- 
tion at  leepiwisniiltUeB  at  all  levels  of  com- 
mand tn  thla  fMd  Is  an  eeaentlal  prelUnl^ 
nary.  It  sboakl  be  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defenae  and  part  of  the  mission  of 
the  chain  of  conmand  from  the  secretarle* 
of  the  seivtoea  to  the  local  base  commander, 
not  only  to  remove  discrimination  within 
the  Armed  rorraap  but  also  to  make  every 
effort  to  HImlnato  discriminatory  practices 
as  they  affect  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  their  dependents  within  the  neighbor- 
ing civilian  oommunlUes. 

As  a  part  of  this  process  of  redeflnltlon. 
a  different  coDroept  of  the  base  commarvler's 
funcUoos  la  the  racial  field  most  be 
evolved.  Interrlewa  with  base  commanders 
have  led  the  CoaomUtee  to  conclude  that 
commanrtsrs  rtestie  more  explicit  Instructions 
and  clanficatiOB  of  their  responalbUltles  In 
this  regard.  Thaae  «omaianders,  oonoamed 
with  aaonUe  faetocs.  Increasingly  feel  the 
need  to  act.  Before  they  act.  they  need  to 
have    their   reaponsibUltles    '****"»^       Thef 


more  explicit  order*  and  more  detailed 
dtrectlvea.    Theee  should  Im  prorlded. 


1.  Commanders'  Performance  Must  Be  Rated. 
Monitored  and  Bupportod 

Redeflnltlon  Ls.  however,  not  enough. 
There  Is  need  for  a  continuing  program  In 
this  area,  a  program  which  must  be  Imagi- 
native and  persistent  In  order  to  achieve  the 
desired  equality  oX  treatment  and  opportu- 
nity. It  must  be  made  clear  to  base  com- 
manders and  others  concerned  with  these 
problenu  that  they  will  be  measured  In 
terms  of  their  performance.  A  regular  sys- 
tem of  monltorliiK  iiiitl  repurtlni?  on  priiRress 
should  t>e  Instituted.  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  ofllcers  showing  Initiative  and 
achievement  In  this  area  will  enhance  their 
performance  ratings  and  obtain  favorable 
oonalderation  for  promotion  and  career  ad- 
vancement. It  is  especially  Important  that 
such  officers  t>e  assured  that  they  will  not 
run  the  risk  of  official  disfavor  for  their  ef- 
forts and  that  they  wUl  receive  the  support 
of  all  echelons  of  command  If  their  programs 
are  attacked  by  local  interests. 

In  implementing  the  program  to  eliminate 
off-base  dlscrlmiaation  against  military  per- 
eoonel.  considerable  care  should  be  taken  to 
Insure  that  the  policies  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  are  disseminated  to  lower  eche- 
lons by  the  services  in  relatively  permanent 
media  of  the  type  maintained  for  continuing 
reference  by  those  responsible  for  operating 
military  t>asea. 

But  It  Is  not  sufficient  merely  to  state  In 
directives,  of  whatever  type,  the  substance 
of  the  foregoing  policy.  There  has  been  a 
great  failure  of  communications  to  bases  of 
the  attitudes  and  policies  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  concerning  discrimination.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  emphasize  and  reem- 
phasize  that  progress  Ls  required,  and  that  a 
constant  showing  of  serious,  intense  effort  Is 
the  minimum  performance  accepted.  ^^Tille 
this  attitude  must  be  Instilled  in  base  com- 
manders. It  must  also  be  part  of  the  com- 
mand philosophy  of  the  many  superior  com- 
manders who  assign  base  commanders  to 
duty,  assess  their  performance,  and  neces- 
sarily influence  their  attitudes. 

3.  Conunand  Training  Programs  and  Manuals 
Should  Treat  All  Aspects  of  Discrimination 
Problems   and   Solutions 

Still  other  steps  should  l>e  taken  to  Insure 
that  a  sense  of  responslblMty  for  problems  of 
offtiese  dlscrtmlnation  replaces  the  prevalent 
notk>n  that  matters  outside  the  gate  are  of 
DO  concern  to  the  ttase  commander.  The 
history  of  Negro  participation  In  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  problems  which  he  confronts 
In  the  services  must  t>e  emphasized  and  made 
a  definite  part  of  tlie  curriculum  at  all  levels 
at  otBemr  and  command  training.  The  serv- 
ices must  Insure  that  men  reaching  the  poei- 
tlon  at  liase  oommander  are  famlltax  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  history  of  the  Negroes'  struggl*  to 
achieve  equality  of  treatment  and  oppor- 
tunity. In  addition,  it  would  be  t>eneflclal 
for  t>ase  cooimanders  to  attend  regional  and 
Interregional  seminars  or  conferences  where 
discussions  of  techniques  and  results  are 
featured.  Base  commanders  and  higher 
commands  should  t>e  made  aware  of  other 
Federal  agencies  which  work  with  problems 
of  dlscrtmliuitlon  and  directed  to  cooperate 
with  such  agencies  and  to  seek  their  tech- 
nical assistance  and  advice. 

Base  commanders  should  also  t>e  provided 
a  carefully  prepared  manual,  which  will 
guide  their  activities  In  this  as  yet  un- 
familiar area  and  flU  some  of  the  gaf>s  tn 
thetr  experience  and  training. 

4.  Base  Commanders  Must  Establish  Blraclal 
Conununlty  Committees  and  by  This  and 
Other  Means  Lead  Efforts  To  Reduce  Dis- 
crimination 

▲n  active  program  for  eliminating  off-base 
discrimination   demanda   the  creation  ot  a 


wholly  different  working  relatlanshlp  be- 
tween the  commander  and  the  local  com- 
munity In  which  dlsorlzolnatlon  Is  practiced. 
Solving  such  probleias  should  be  the  means 

at  his  disposal  in  seeking  solutions.  One  of 
the  means  tiase  commanders  should  use  to 
eoive  problems  of  dlecrlmlnstlon  Is  a  com- 
mittee ot  base  and  community  representa- 
tives. But  satisfactory  reeults  cannot  tie  ob- 
tained by  relying  on  the  types  of  conunittees 
which  have  heretofore  existed.  Oenerally. 
these  conunittees  have  represented  a  part  of 
the  white  community,  but  not  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole. 

In  the  future  the  installation  commander 
should  fc>e  required  to  appoint  such  a  com- 
mittee In  order  to  bring  together  leaders  of 
tK>th  the  white  and  Negro  communities.  He 
Is  In  the  l>est  position  to  do  this.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  include  individuals  ex- 
perienced and  concerned  with  problems  of 
racial  equality,  as  a  recent  Navy  Instruction 
has  noted,  and  to  Insure  that  the  Negro 
members  are  those  who  are  not.  by  virtue 
of  their  Job  or  position,  sutiservlent  to  wtilte 
Interests.  Both  wtilte  and  Negro  military 
personnel  should  participate. 

The  committees  should  function  as  work- 
ing committees.  Identifying  protilem  areas 
in  the  community  and  working  toward  their 
solution  with  the  guidance  and  help  of 
committee  members  and  with  technical  as- 
sistance from  experts  when  appropriate.  It 
will  t>e  necessary  to  establish  specific  objec- 
tives 8knd  a  timetable  against  which  results 
can  be  measured.  Problems  of  housing  will 
prevail  everywhere.  Imt  exclusion  of  Negro 
military  personnel  from  theaters  may  be  the 
most  pressing  problem  la  one  community, 
while  exclusion  from  restaurants  Is  the  prin- 
cipal aggravation  In  another.  Various  types 
of  recreational  facilltlee  may  have  special 
local  si^lflcance  tiecause  of  their  proximity 
to  the  t>ase.  the  lack  of  adequate  on-t>ase 
facilities  or  other  ounslderations.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  move  from  objective  to  objec- 
tive and  these  objectives  will  differ  from 
conununlty  to  community. 

Each  community  has  Its  own  special  tra- 
ditions and  tUstory.  In  some,  attitudes  are 
more  entrenched  than  In  others.  It  Is  slg- 
niflcant.  however,  that  base  commanders  who 
have  genuinely  undertaken  to  accomplish 
progress  In  this  area  have  met  some  degree 
of  success,  even  in  communities  where  feel- 
ings are  strong.  Similarly,  the  progress  of 
ttie  national  U30  program  to  eliminate  seg- 
regation In  all  Its  local  facilities,  discussed 
later  In  this  report,  shows  that  serloiu  effort 
can  produce  results. 

It  Is  Important  to  emptiasize  that  the  base 
commander's  concern  should  t>e  that  of  cor- 
recting forms  of  discrimlxuitlon  which  inter- 
fere with  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  mem- 
tiers  of  his  command.  The  pattern  the 
conimunlty  chooses  to  follow  as  to  Its  own 
civilians  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  pattern 
which  must  t>e  impoBed  upon  men  in  uni- 
form or  their  dependents,  when  that  pattern 
is  detrimental  to  military  morale  and  effi- 
ciency. The  slgnlflcant  tradition  of  non- 
Involvement  by  military  authorities  In  local 
political  matters  will  be  unimpaired  If  base 
conuivanders  limit  their  concern  to  problems 
affecting  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  mem- 
l)ers  of  their  commands. 

It  Is  the  Committee's  Judgment  that  many 
communities  are  awaiting  leadership  and 
direction.  Proprietors  of  local  establish- 
ments ar.d  others  who  must  Uve  and  work 
In  tiie  community  may  understandably 
tiesltate  to  urge  a  change  In  existing  cus- 
toms However,  the  enormous  growth  of 
relatively  ptermanent  military  installations, 
scattered  thro\ighout  the  country  and  eco- 
nomically important  to  the  communities 
wtiich  surround  them,  enables  local  com- 
mandsrs  to  supply  some  ot  the  necessary 
leadership.  The  base  commander  not  only 
enjoys  an  independence  which  permits  him 
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to  do  so;  he  can  also  point  to  the  successful 
program  of  equality  of  treatment  and  op- 
portunity wtilch  exists  on  his  bfue  and  to 
the  economic  dependence  of  the  community 
upon  the  base.  The  base  conunander  should 
emptiaslze  his  concern  for  morale  and  the 
policy  of  the  services  concerning  off-base  dis- 
crimination in  conferences  with  individuals, 
in  his  work  with  the  local  committee,  and  In 
public  expressions  of  his  views.  Such  an 
approach,  stressing  troop  morale  and  effi- 
ciency, should  lead  patriotic  citizens  to  Join 
together,  where  thetr  business  interests  are 
common,  to  find  an  appropriate  solution. 

5  Where  Efforts  of  Base  Commanders  Are 
Unsuccessful  Sanctions  Are  Available  and 
Should  Be  Employed 

It  Is  important  to  consider  what  further 
steps  may  be  necessary  where  efforts  to 
achieve  progress  by  persuasion  and  discus- 
sion are  unsuccessful. 

Litigation,  brought  in  the  name  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  open  some  types  of  pub- 
lic establishments  to  memtiers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  dependents  is  one  possible 
avenue  for  achieving  Integration.  But  even 
In  those  cases  in  which  such  litigation  offers 
some  hope  of  eventual  success,  It  Is  piecemeal 
and  time  consuming  at  t>est. 

A  more  satisfactory  approach  must  be  de- 
veloped.     Segregation    and    other   forms    of 
discrimination   in   facilities   In   a    given   lo- 
cality, detrimental   to  the  morale  of  Negro 
personnel    at  a   nelghtxn-lng   military   base, 
must    cease.     The    commander    should,    of 
course,  attempt  by  means  available  to  him— 
conununlty  committees,  persuasion,  empha- 
sis of  the  t>ase'8  Importance  to  the  local  econ- 
omy— to  eliminate  such  practices.     In  situa- 
tions In  which  these  efforts  are  unsuccessful, 
the  commander  should  develop  a  plan  under 
which  military  personnel  of  all  races  would 
be  permitted  to  patronize  only  thoee  facili- 
ties which  receive  his  express  approval.    One 
of  the  requirements  tor  such  approval  should 
be  a  guarantee  from  the  proprietor  that  the 
establishment  will  be  open  to  all  servicemen 
and  their  dependents  without  regard  to  race 
or   color,    and    that   all   patrons   will  receive 
equal  treatment.    Qualifying  establishments 
might  t>e  Issued  a  display  placard  or  decal. 
Approval   of   an   establlstunent  is  not,  of 
course,  the    final  step.     There  must  be  pro- 
cedures for  dealing  with  complaints  that  ap- 
proved   establishments    have    not    fulfilled 
their  guarantees,  and  for  withdrawing  ap- 
proval If  such  complaints  are  suljstantlated. 
Should  all  other  efforts  fall,  the  aenrloee 
must  consider  a  ciurtallment  or  termination 
of  activities  at  certain  military  Installations 
near   conununltlee   where  discrimination   is 
particularly     prevalent.     Wtille     compelling 
military   considerations  must   prevail,   it  Is 
often  possible  to  conduct  certain  activities 
at  any  one  of  a  number  of  locations.    Where 
this   Is  true,  alternative  communities'  atti- 
tudes   and    practices    should    be    carefully 
weighed.    Such  relocation  of  activities  Is  par- 
ticularly  Important  at  bases  that  play  an 
Important  role  In  the  training  of  new   re- 
cruits or  officers  or  In  the  orientation  of  rep- 
resentatives   of    foreign   governments.     The 
objective    here    should    be    preservation    of 
morale,  not  the  punishment  of  local  commu- 
nities which  have  a  tradition  of  segregation. 
In   this  context,  one  further  comment  Is 
appropriate.    The  Armed  Porcee  have.  In  the 
past,  unfortunately  not  given  attention  to 
the    Important  morale  factors  preeented  In 
oiT-base  comraunlUes  at  the  time  that  new 
in.stallations   are    opened   or   changes  made 
in  the  deployment  of  forces  as  t>etween  bases. 
Where     tactical     considerations    make    a 
variety  of  sites  eligible  far  consideration,  the 
military  decision  should,  among  other  things, 
strenuously  emphasise  the  necessity  of  ob^ 
talnlng  from  the  communities  Involved  ex- 
plicit guarantees  against  the  continttatton  or 
establishment  of  patterns  of  discrimination 


against  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
their  dependents.  At  these  moments  of  de- 
cision the  economic  well-t)eing  of  the  com- 
munity will  serve  as  a  potent  influence  to- 
ward assuring  tJie  conditions  necessary  to 
maintain  morale  and  efficiency. 

8.  Officials  Charged  With  Besponsibillty  for 
Equality  of  Treatment  and  Opportunity 
On  and  Off  Base  Should  Be  Appointed  in 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Services 
It  Is  not  within  the  province  of  this  com- 
mittee   to    detail    the    administrative    steps 
which  are  obviously  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  type  of  program  that  has  been  outlined. 
Some  general   recommendations  in  this  re- 
gard are,  however,  indicated. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  establish  offices  in 
each  service  to  monitor  developments  and 
to  provide  assistance.  Trained  individuals 
must  be  In  frequent  contact  with  the  bases 
involved.  Overall  policies  must  be  guided 
by  an  official  wlttiln  the  Department  of  De- 
fense whose  full-time  responsibility  is  the 
program  few  assuring  equality  of  opportu- 
nity and  treatment  for  servicemen.  This  of- 
ficial should  have  a  full-time,  blraclal  staff 
skilled  In  dealing  with  deprivations  of  equal- 
ity, and  should,  tn  addition,  have  access  to 
consultants  who  have  broad  experience  in 
dealing  with  racial  discrimination.  Proce- 
duree  must  be  devised  to  bring  the  base  com- 
mander Into  close  working  relationship  with 
other  Federal  Ixxties  concerned  with  prob- 
lems In  this  area,  and  with  local  groups  work- 
ing to  eliminate  forms  of  discrimination.  All 
of  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  made  available  to  him  and  brought 
to  bear  on  the  intelligent  solution  of  specific 
problems. 

VI-  DToars    or  thx   uso   to   eliminatk  seg- 

■XGATION    AND    DISCEIMINATION 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  Juncture  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  some  recent  developments 
affecting  the  United  Services  Organization, 
commonly  known  as  the  USO.  The  USO, 
which  operates  some  139  clutw  In  the 
United  States,  is  a  voluntary  civilian  agency 
eetabllshed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  does  so  by  providing  rec- 
reational and  entertainment  facilities  and 
programs  for  servicemen  In  various  com- 
munities. Operating  on  a  nonprofit  basis, 
it  oollects  its  fimds  largely  through  private 
donations  in  a  numlier  of  communities 
throtighout  the  United  States.  No  Federal 
fimds  support  the  program  within  the 
United  States.  Quite  naturally,  the  USO 
has  a  close  working  relationship  with  the 
Department  of  Defense,  wliich  is  represented 
on  its  board  of  governors. 

In  January  1963,  the  USO  tx>ard  of  gov- 
ernors determined  to  implement  more   ag- 
gressively a  policy,  long  established  by  the 
USD,  designed  to  assvu-e  operation  of  all  its 
facilities  without  distinctions  based  on  race, 
color  or  national  origin.    The  USO  is  now 
In  the  process  of  adjusting  its  program  and 
devtslng  methods  to  make  maximum  service 
possible   on   a   nonsegregated    basis    to    all 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.     It  has  de- 
termined that  it  will  not  sponsor,  operate 
or  finance  anything  other  than  integrated 
USO  facilities  in  any  community  after  1963. 
This  new  policy   involves  various  adjust- 
ments at  cluljs  in  20  communities   located 
chiefly    In    Florida,    Georgia,    Texas,    South 
Carolina,    and    Virginia.     Since    January    a 
numl>er  of  clut>s  have  integrated  and  estab- 
lished  new  programs.     The   Department   of 
Defense  and  the  commanders  at  the  Instal- 
lations   affected    have    agreed    to    cooperate 
with  the  USO  tn  carrying  out  its  program. 
As  a  result  of  these  measures,  it  is  expected 
that  all  local  USO  clubs  wlU  be  operating  on 
an  Integrated  basis  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
ThU   Committee    has   been    in    close    touch 
with  the  USO  throughout  this  program  and 
commends  its  efforts,  which  it  will  continue 
to  observe  tn  the  forthcoming  montlis. 


vn.  THE  trNAVAiLABn,rrT  of  sttttabix  houbxno 

FOB  NEGHO  MILrTART  PERSONKEI.  AND  EZCOM- 
MENDATION8   FOB  IMFBOVEMENT 

Representatives  of  the  services  are  unani- 
mous in  characterizing  undesirable  family 
housing  conditions  as  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem affecting  the  morale  of  military  families 
of  all  races.  Some  measure  of  the  gravity 
of  thts  problem  Is  suggested  by  a  complete 
1962  Department  of  Defense  survey  which 
shows  that  of  the  487,408  military  families 
not  living  on  military  installations,  181,635 
live  in  quarters  which  are  below  service 
standards  in  some  fashion.*  Bad  as  the 
situation  is  for  all  personnel,  it  is  much  worse 
for  Negroes  who  face  discrimination  in  hous- 
ing throughout  the  United  States.  Unfor- 
ttmately,  the  Department  of  Defense  is  not 
at  present  acting  with  vigor  or  sensitivity 
in  this  area. 

The  ftill  scope  of  housing  problems  en- 
countered by  Negro  personnel  off  base  can- 
not l>e  determined  from  available  figiiree. 
These  figures  are  l>ased  on  an  annual  ques- 
tionnaire on  family  housing  wtilch  does  not 
include  questions  identifying  the  race  of 
the  family  or  the  nature  of  the  neighlx>rhood 
in  which  the  family  lives.  Neither  does 
the  questionnaire  inquire  into  difficulties 
stemming  from  discriminatory  off-l>ase  hous- 
ing practices.  Modification  of  tlils  question- 
naire to  develop  such  Information  is  essen- 
tial if  Negro  housing  problems,  as  an 
important  element  of  overall  housing  prob- 
lems, are  to  be  adequately  assessed.  In  plan- 
ning Government  owned  or  controlled 
housing,  the  information  developed  from  the 
modified  questionnaire  should  l>e  fully 
utilized  to  insure  that  estimates  of  the  avail- 
ability of  housing  In  the  community  and 
standards  for  determining  the  adequacy  of 
such  hoiising  gave  appropriate  weight  to  dis- 
criminatory housing  practices. 

If  this  is  done,  construction  of  additional 
Government-owned  or  controlled  housing 
units  at  installations  where  housing  prob- 
lems are  severe  can  be  properly  planned  to 
help  alleviate  the  problem  of  discrimination 
in  housing.  Any  new  units  shotild,  of  course, 
be  occupied  on  an  integrated  basis  as  other 
military  housing  is  now  occupied. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  provide  a  fair 
opportunity  for  all  servicemen  eligible  for 
on-base  housing  to  obtain  such  quarters,  It 
may  t>e  desirable  in  some  Instances  to  assign 
on-base  housing  by  alloting  bloclcs  of  hous- 
ing to  certain  specific  enlisted  grades,  as  Is 
now  done  occasionally. 

That  little  has  been  done  at  the  base 
level  to  increase  the  amount  of  housing 
available  to  Negro  persotmel  refiects  the 
alMcnce  of  any  helpful  policies  or  guidance 
from  the  services  or  the  Department  of  De- 
fense dealing  with  this  problem.  While  dis- 
crimination in  housing  Is  not  susceptible 
of  easy  solution,  there  are  a  number  of  steps 
which.  If  utilized,  can  bring  Improvement 
In  the  off -base  housing  sitiiation. 

Some  of  these  stepw  will  be  informal  In 
nature.  For  example,  base  housing  officials 
and  base  commanders  should  stimulate  in- 
terest among  private  builders  in  developing 
multiple  units  available  without  regard  to 
race.  Equally  Important  are  concerted  ef- 
forts to  develop  and  maintain  lists  of  jwi- 
vate    housing    available    without   regard    to 


•Of  these  181,635  families,  74,250  families 
live  in  housing  which  is  substandard  l>ecause 
of  the  condition  of  the  dwelling  or  inade- 
quate size  for  the  family  unit.  An  additional 
27.284  families  live  at  a  distance  from  the 
base  which  Is  considered  excessive  by  De- 
partment of  Defense  standards,  and  80,101 
live  tn  housing  whose  cost  exceeds  the  al- 
lowance for  quarters  paid  the  serviceman. 
The  first  figure  given  does  not  include  23,869 
families  who  desire  to  live  near  the  duty 
station  of  the  service  memt>er,  but  cannot 
t>ecauBe  of  the  unavailability  of  adeqiiate 
housing. 
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bf  BMMM  of  *  oanvaA*  of  unlU  aT&U- 
In  til*  •ookBunity.  Such  lUU.  kept 
current  and  «p«*  to  all  peraonn«l.  would 
kalp  to  ATOld  tiM  MnbarraAamaiit  and  wasted 
•flort  wUoh  ramlta  when  each  Negro  eerrlce- 
man  "^^'ng  bouatnc  haa  to  rely  on  hla  own 
inveatlgatlOA  slmI  eflorta. 

CXher  atefw  at  a  more  formal  nature 
should  alao  h*  vlgoroualy  pursued.  The 
leased  houelnc  program  currentlj  available 
to  the  Sai'iio—  haa.  In  the  past,  been  gen- 
erally llwiltad  to  itroTkUng  housing  for  per- 
sonnel aaalcnad  to  jobs  whose  tactical 
slgnlAcaiMe  r«^iilf«d  them  to  live  near  their 
plaoa  of  du^.  SiMli  housing  can  now  be  ob- 
talaed  for  petKUUiel  not  holding  tactical 
positlona.  Ctadar  this  program.  prUately 
owned  unMa  are  rented  by  the  service  and 
assigned  aa  potaUe  qtiarters  to  military  per- 
sonnel, who  then  forfeit  their  quarters  al- 
kowanoe.  The  attvantagee  of  such  a  program 
Include  both  «tUiaatlon  of  the  private 
hooalng  market  and  ^>eed  and  llexlbUlty  In 
adapting  to  changing  candltlona.  This  pro- 
gram should  be  eKpantled  and  applied  mare 
Tlgoronsly  in  tactical  and  in  nontactlcal 
sitaattona,  where  neoeeaary.  to  mlnlmlae  the 
effects  of  tftacrtaBlnatory  hoiwlng  practloee. 
While  earrenk  dtareetlvee  require  that  the 
leeear  oooaent  to  nondlaertmlnatory  aaalgn- 
ment.  tt  will  natnralty  be  neceesary  for  the 
serfteea  to  tnaore  that  the  bousing  to  which 
Ifegroee  are  atolgiiud  la  not  In  substandard 
neighbor  hooda. 

Section  816  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
haa  recently  prorlded  for  FBA  insurance  of 
multtple-famlly  housing  to  be  construct«<l 
on  the  basis  of  nUlitary  need.  HoweTer,  the 
number  of  nnlti  currently  authorized  Is  far 
too  anall  to  have  any  significant  effect  on 
Negro  tioaalnc  problems.  This  program,  too. 
shouM  be  enlarged  and  made  more  flexible. 
Here,  again,  the  agencies  of  government  re- 
sponsible far  approTlng  construction  of  this 
so-caned  "810**  housing  should  weigh,  with 
other  conalderatlonB.  the  Incidence  of  dts- 
crhnlnatlon  In  hooalng  near  bases. 

New  hooalxic  to  be  insiired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Admlnlatratlon,  will  be  subject 
to  the  mandatory  nondiscrimination  pro- 
Ttalona  of  the  recent  Xxecutlve  order  on  equal 
opportunity  in  taouaing.  The  services  should 
insure  tliat  Uata  of  such  housing  are  made 
eaally  available  to  all  personnel  at  the  base 
leTeL  Any  dlacrimlnatlon  In  this  bousing 
should  be  praosptly  reported  by  the  base  to 
the  FHA.  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Prealdeat's  CoBunlttee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity In  Wftufiyig  for  proper  action. 

As  an  eaeeBtlAl  part  of  a  meaningful  pro- 
gram, base  OQBUBandacs  wUl  have  to  uUllae 
their  good  oOoaa  and  those  of  other  invojTed 
Federal  Agenrlea,  aa  directed  in  the  Execu- 
tive order,  at  every  opportunity.  In  order  to 
promote  the  abandonment  of  discriminatory 
practices  la  housing. 

Some  Statea  and  local  communities  pro- 
hibit diecrlminatlon  in  certain  typee  of 
housing.  Fbr  esample.  at  leaat  17  States.  In- 
cluding CaUfecnla.  New  Jersey,  New  York. 
and  Panasflvaal*.  have  laws  to  this  effect. 
Inform atl on  on  such  requirements,  includ- 
ing the  agency  of  the  State  charged  with 
their  enforcement,  should  be  mads  accessible 
to  base  rommaarters  and  housing  otOcers.  who 
Bhoxild  be  reeponslble  for  utilizing  proced- 
ures available  through  such  agencies  for 
eliminating  dlsertmlnatlon  In  housing. 

The  inejtperlence  at  base  bousing  officers 
In  attacking  dlacrimlnatlon  problems  makes 
It  necessary  that  rather  detailed  regulations 
and  nuLnuals  be  prepared,  outlining  the  steps 
to  be  taken  and  the  avenues  to  be  explored. 
In  discussing  recommendations  for  a  vlgor- 
oiis  program,  the  Committee  remarked  on 
the  need  to  liqpreea  npon  req>onslble  offlclals 
that  serious  eoatlBuerl  effort  in  deaUng  with 
equal  oppartimltir  matters  Is  required.  Those 
remarks  appljr  *tth  equal  force  here. 


vm.  SDUCATIONAI.     oPK^aTTrrrmzs     roe  neoso 

ICtLITAaT     FXBSOMNaL    iiKD     DBPXNDKNTS    AND 
■■nOMMKNaATlONS     FOS     IMTBOVXMXMT 

Many  military  personnel  are  stationed  at 
locations  where  segregation  is  practiced  In 
the  schools  of  the  nearby  cocnmunlty.  This 
condition  Is  not  only  unlawful  under  the 
Constitution  but  It  operates  against  the  mili- 
tary program  of  equal  treatment  and  0{>- 
portunlty  and  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
patterns  of  Integration  which  exist  on  base. 


Traditionally,  the  military  has  not  provided 
on-base  schooling  In  any  substantial  degree. 
Where  such  schooling  Is  provided.  It  Is,  of 
course.  Integrated  and  Is  specifically  for  de- 
pendents of  personnel  living  on  base.  Thus, 
the  great  bulk  of  school-age  dependents  of 
military  personnel,  whether  living  on  base 
or  off  base,  attend  local  public  schools. 

The  extent  to  which  segregated  public 
schooling  exists  In  communities  neighboring 
military  Installations  is  suggested  by  the 
following  statistics. 
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Tabi  E    IV'. — SeffregaUd    public   trhnnrn-j    serving    children    of   smire    personnel 


Army 

Nsvy 

MotIds 
t'orie 

Air 

KuroB 

Nuriif»r  of  trvataUatlom  or  actlvftii*  'with  100  or  uiorr  i.viliniM 
nilUtsry  ppnomifii  In  u-mm  wb«re  publK'  8<li.«  l«  »/<•  m.tTi- 
C»te.l 

48 

IT'^.  10« 

143 

4 

47,056 
6 

53 

IS 

Nuiril»T  of  cilUtary  persomit-l  i»8Bl»;ui'<l  to  such  tiigtiiJUtlo  is  and 

»<-tl\itles 

PvTientaur  of  all  Mrvk-e  tnstaUsttiiDS  of  tlils  size  tii  sut  h  tegr^ 

tnUsd  SL-iiool  STBiis. ._ 

There  are  probably  about  300,000  to  210.- 
000  school -age  dependents,  including  per- 
haps between  15.000  to  20,000  Negro  chil- 
dren, of  the  military  personnel  assigned  to 
those  bases  referred  to  in  table  IV  above. 
Usually  the  majority  of  school-age  dependent 
children  attend  off-base  ai:hools.  Negro  mili- 
tary personnel  expressed  deep  resentment 
about  school  segregauon  to  the  Committee 
during  Its  visits.  One  letter  reported  that  a 
serviceman  had  decided  to  send  his  wife  and 
child  home,  leaving  the  serviceman  alone  at 
a  base  more  than  a  thousand  miles  away,  to 
avoid  segregated  schooling.  Undoubtedly, 
others  have  done  likewise. 

The  Federal  Government  haa  already  be- 
gun steps  to  ease  the  problems.  Where  chil- 
dren living  on  base  attend  off-base  locally 
operated  schools,  such  schools  In  aoone  cases 
receive  Federal  financial  assistance.  The  de- 
termination of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
education,  and  Welfare  that  segregated 
schools  do  not  provide  suitable  education  for 
military  dependents  living  on  base  will  result 
In  the  eetabllshment  of  a  number  of  schools 
onbaee.  with  a  consequent  withdrawal  of 
students  and  funds  from  the  schools  of  the 
commimlty.  These  on-base  schools,  which 
can  under  existing  law  serve  only  children 
living  on  base,  leave  untouched  the  needs  of 
the  large  numbers  of  military  dependents 
who  must  live  off  base.  Federal  financial 
aaaistance  is  also  twlng  furnlahed  In  some 
cases  to  schools  serving  dependents  who  live 
off  baee.  but  whoae  parent  works  on  base; 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare haa  determined  that  such  payments 
must,  under  current  law,  be  continued  de- 
spite segregation  in  the  schools  receiving 
payment. 

Sulta  Initiated  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice In  the  name  of  the  United  States,  now 
pending  in  the  courU.  will,  if  successful, 
compel  the  integration  of  other  schools  serv- 
ing military  dependents.  Including  depend- 
ents who  live  off  base.  If  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  such  suits  Is  upheld, 
the  burden  of  supporting  desegregation  suits 
can  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  Individ- 
ual Negro  servicemen  But  such  litigation 
Is  by  nature  long  drawn  out  and  piecemeal. 
The  children  of  our  military  personnel 
should  not  be  compelled  to  wait.  Their 
needs  are  Immediate  and  should  receive  more 
attention.  Legislation  requiring  desegrega- 
tion of  all  public  schools  receiving  Federal 
assistance  which  serve  dependents  of  military 
personnel  is  urgently  needed.  As  public 
schools  are  desegregated — through  such 
legislation.  through  litigation.  through 
efforts  of  the  hafe  commander,  or  by  other 
means — local  comnaanders  should  Insure 
that  children  of  Negro  military  personnel  are 
promptly  placed  In  such  recently  desegre- 


gated schools.  In  accomplishing  this,  the 
full  power  and  Influence  of  the  base  com- 
mander and  of  the  service  should  be  placed 
squarely  on  the  side  of  Negro  parents  as 
they  attempt  to  overcome  the  administra- 
tive barriers  which  often  accompany  desegre- 
gation. Token  Integration  Is  only  a  first 
step  toward  satisfactory  progress;  efforts 
must  not  be  considered  suooeesful  until 
dispersion  of  children  of  Negro  military 
personnel  within  the  local  school  system  Is 
complete. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  military  edu- 
cation progranos  conducted  In,  by  or  through 
civilian  schools  which  also  require  comn\ent. 
A  variety  of  opportunities  exist  by  which  an 
enlisted  man  or  officer  may  improve  his  edu- 
cation and  hence  enhance  his  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  Armed  ^Jiues  to  provide  this  educa- 
tion to  Negro  personnel  as  well  as  to  others. 
However,  some  of  these  programs  Involve 
direct  agreements  or  contracts  between  the 
services  and  segregated  secondary  schools  or 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  For  ex- 
ample, some  of  the  Army's  Junior  ROTC 
and  National  Defense  Cadet  Corps  units  are 
located  In  segregated  secondary  schools. 
All  of  the  services  have  ROTC  units  and 
fully  subsidized  professional  education  pro- 
grams In  segregated  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  These  arrangements  should  not 
be  continued.  There  is  no  readily  apparent 
reason  why  similar  arrangesxents  to  afford 
the  types  of  education  here  Involved  cannot 
be  made  with  institutions  which  have  de- 
segregated. Fortunately,  the  number  of  seg- 
regated Institutions  participating  in  mili- 
tary education  programs  Is  not  so  large  for 
any  service  that  the  recommended  altera- 
tions of  programs  should  cause  serious  diffi- 
culties. 

The  services  also  have  programs  designed 
to  permit  full-time  college  attendance  by 
personnel  Who  need  only  a  semester  or  a 
year  of  college  work  to  qualify  for  a  degree. 
Some  personnel  Involved  in  this  program  are 
attending  segregated  Institutions.  To  re- 
quire these  personnel  to  complete  their  work 
at  a  college  other  than  the  one  previously 
attended  would  cause  complications  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  transfeirrlng  credits  and 
the  different  curricula  involved.  The  Com- 
mittee does  not  feel  that  those  limited,  spe- 
cial situations  need  be  altered.  It  does  not 
follow,  of  course,  that  personnel  with  no  rec- 
ord of  prior  attendance  at  a  segregated  col- 
lege should  be  permitted  to  complete  their 
degree  requirements  there  when  Integrated 
colleges  are  available. 

In  addition  to  these  programs  all  of  the 
services  subsidize  in  part  so-called  off-duty 
education  programs.    Many  service  personnel 
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afford  themselves  the  advantages  of  such 
programa.  However,  eome  cannot  beeauae 
of  segregation  policies  at  certain  inatitu- 
uons.  At  a  few  bases,  where  only  white 
schools  are  available  for  this  program  and 
yet  sufficient  numbers  of  Negro  personnel 
would  participate  if  they  could,  Integrated 
courses  have  been  arranged  on  base  for  all 
personnel.  These  examples  are  highly  com- 
mendable, and  this  practice  should  be  re- 
quired wherever  similar  segregated  condi- 
tions exist  together  with  sufficient  numbers 
of  Interested  Negro  and  white  personnel. 
This  practice  should  result  In  continuing 
minimization  of  use  of  segregated  institu- 
tions In  the  off-duty  program. 

There  are  occasions,  however,  when 
courses  are  not  arranged  because  of  the 
limited  number  of  Negroes  present.  While 
theee  determinations  are  administrative  in 
character  and  are  in  no  way  intended  as  a 
form  of  discrimination,  the  C!ommittee 
feels  that  under  no  circumstances  shotxld 
any  Negro  desiring  to  improve  his  educa- 
tion be  prohibited  from  doing  so  because  of 
the  unavailability  of  schools.  The  very  lack 
of  such  opportunities  will  keep  Negroes 
from  moving  into  technical  and  other  non- 
service  occupational  areas  as  mentioned 
earlier  In  this  report.  Where  it  is  not  feasi- 
ble to  establish  on-base  courses,  and  off-base 
schooling  Is  not  available,  Negroes  desiring 
additional  educatlor.  should  be  freely  given 
the  opportunity  for  transfer  to  or  temporary 
duty  at  other  locations. 

There  are  compelling  reasona  for  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  regarding  service 
educational  programs  involving  segregated 
civilian  Institutions.  First,  of  course,  service 
funds  should  not  be  provided  for  these  pro- 
grams to  State -controlled  schools  conducted 
In  a  manner  offensive  to  a  clear  oonstltu- 
Uonal  requirement,  particularly  one  so  oft- 
pronounced.  Second,  officer  and  enlisted 
personnel  should  not  be  trained  in  an  en- 
vironment which  fosters  among  its  members 
a  policy  opposite  to.  and  at  loggerheads  with, 
that  of  equality  of  treatment  and  opportu- 
nity for  all  military  personnel.  To  produce 
men  trained  for  leadership  under  such  con- 
ditions will  make  the  Job  of  correcting  cur- 
rent problems  more  difficult  for  years  to 
come.  Finally,  of  course,  Negro  personnel 
who  desire  to  partake  of  these  educational 
opportunities  should  not  be  barred  from 
doing  so,  for  If  they  are,  their  careers  and 
usefulness  will  be  stunted  to  that  extent. 

In  summary,  then,  as  Armed  Forces  oper- 
ations have  become  more  complex,  the  im- 
pctance  of  education  of  military  personnel 
has  been  accentuated.  This  trend  will  un- 
doubtedly continue.  Full  utilization  of 
available  talent — Negro  or  otherwise — de- 
mands that  education  programs  contain  no 
features  which  limit  the  opportunittee  of  any 
personnel. 

IX.    RECOMMENDATIONS    tNVOLVINO    aACIAI.    DATA 

All  of  the  services  have,  in  one  form  or 
another,  an  Indication  of  each  serviceman's 
race.  This  Information  is  usually  obtained 
at  the  time  a  man  enters  the  service  and  ac- 
companies his  personnel  file,  together  with 
other  basic  data  such  as  educational  history, 
experience,  etc.  While  the  Committee  be- 
lieves that  the  presence  of  racial  informa- 
tion in  promotion  files  is  undesirable  for 
the  reasons  indicated  elsewhere  in  this  re- 
port, It  has  t>een  handicapped  in  Its  work 
by  an  almost  complete  absence  of  current 
sUitlBtlcal  reports  which  would  permit 
measurement  of  such  elementary  matters  as 
recruitment,  promotion  or  assignment  of 
Negroes.  Such  Information  is  lacking  in  a 
readily  available  form  at  the  installation 
level  In  many  cases,  as  weU  as  at  major 
command  and  headquarters  levels  generally. 
Special  questionnaires  and  detailed  statlstt- 
cai  studies  imdertaken  by  the  services  pro- 
vide the  tMsls  for  this  report.    A  substantial 


amount  of  time  and  money  have  been  re- 
quired to  develop  them. 

Tlxe  entire  problem  of  racial  statistics  Is  a 
controversial  one  because  they  can  be  used 
both  for  proper  and  improper  purposes.  It 
Is  the  Committee's  opinion  that  sufficient 
controls  on  such  data  can  be  devised  to  in- 
sure that  they  are  used  only  for  proper  pur- 
poses.  Accordingly,  with  such  controls,  the 
services  should  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  centralized  racial  data  which  may  be 
availed  of  under  special  circumstances  to 
measure  progress  In  achieving  the  equality 
of  treatment  and  opportunity  which  na- 
tional policy  requires.  Racial  entries  should 
not  be  maintained  in  records  which  accom- 
pany the  servicemen,  or  on  other  records 
routinely  avaUable  to  those  who  rate,  assign 
or  promote  personnel. 

It  is  essential  as  Negroes  are  increa&lngly 
recruited  into  the  Armed  Forces,  that  their 
assignments  be  consistent  with  their  skills, 
and  that  they  receive  appropriate  recognition 
through  promotions.  The  process  has  been, 
and  presumably  will  be,  gradual,  althoiigh  far 
greater  acceleration  is  required  than  has  been 
exhibited  in  recent  years.  Only  with  the 
availability  of  informative  statistical  infor- 
mation, subject  to  constant  and  penetrating 
review  by  the  appropriate  officials,  will  It  be 
possible  to  determine,  except  through  great 
expendltiire  of  time  and  money,  whether  the 
desired  progress  la  being  achieved.  Such  sta- 
tistics also  will  point  up  special  areas  within 
this  general  field  which  require  attention. 

X.    ASPECTS   OF  DISCRnCIKATION  X7NDEH   rURTHXR 
STUDT 

This  initial  repwrt  covers  a  subetantlal  por- 
tion, but  not  all,  of  the  work  assigned  to  the 
Committee.  Three  specific  areas  are  now 
imder  intensive  study  and  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  further  report.  These  Involve  prob- 
lems of  segregation  and  discrimination  In  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Reserves  and  prob- 
lems of  inequality  of  treatment  and  oppor- 
txmlty  affecting  Negroes  at  Installations  over- 
seas. In  addition,  consideration  miost  be 
given  to  areas  of  possible  discrimination  and 
inequality  of  treatment  affecting  Individuals 
of  other  races  and  creeds  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

While  pursuing  these  matters  to  comple- 
tion, the  Committee  will  maintain  close  con- 
tact with  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Armed  Forces  on  matters  covered  by  this 
report.  The  services  are  reviewing  existing 
procedures  and  policies,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  that  affirmative  action  will  be  taken 
In  many  of  the  areas  suggested.  As  these 
and  other  steps  are  taken,  their  effectiveness 
will  be  measxu-ed  by  the  Committee  during 
Ite  tenure. 

The  Committee  is  mindful  that  the  Armed 
Forces  are  an  ever-present  symbol  of  our 
democracy.  Both  at  home  and  abroad,  they 
must  be  leaden  rather  than  followers  In 
establishing  equal  opportunity.  To  the  ex- 
tent they  practice  and  preach  equality  with- 
out regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin,  they  provide  a  standard  by  which 
C(xnmunitieB  at  home  may  measure  their  own 
conduct  and  against  which  citizens  of  other 
lands  may  Judge  our  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  equality  we  advocate. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Nathaniel  S.  Collet, 

Abe  Fortas, 

Geehasd  a.  Gesell. 

Chairman. 

Louis  J.  Hector, 

Benjamin  Muse, 

John  H.  Sencstackx, 

WHiTWrr  M.  Youifo.  Jr. 
Attest: 

IiAx;aENCx  I.  Hxwxs  m. 

Committee  Counsel. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Car- 
olina has  expired. 


THE  GESELL  REPORT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Waggonner]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  respond  to  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  who  just  left  the 
floor.  The  discussion  we  have  had  here 
today  was  not  concerned  with  past  or 
future  civil  rights  legislation.  It  had  to 
do  with  a  Defense  Department  directive 
which  went  beyond,  as  I  explained  in  my 
remarks  earlier,  the  equal  opportunity 
assurance  for  all  citizens  which  we  as 
Republicans  have  always  supported  from 
the  time  of  our  first  Republican  Presi- 
dent, Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  By  injecting  past  or  fu- 
ture civil  rights  legislation  into  this  de- 
bate I  would  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  that  he  is  doing  considerable 
damage  to  a  fair  discussion  of  the  Gesell 
report.  He  has  not  served  his  cause  well 
today  by  bringing  up  this  important  but 
irrelevant  topic. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
refuse  to  3^eld  further. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withhold 
the  point  of  order  temporarily. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  try,  if  I  possibly  can  in  a  few 
minutes — and  if  possible  I  do  not  intend 
to  take  all  this  time  reserved  for  a  spe- 
cial order  today — to  place  in  proper  fo- 
cus the  one  question  that  is  involved  in 
these  special  orders  today,  and  that  is, 
this  is  not  just  a  matter  of  segregation 
and  integration,  nor  is  It  a  partisan  issue. 
Surely  by  now  you  all  know  I  do  not  play 
partisan  politics.    God  forbid. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  had  rather  not 
at  this  time,  sir,  unless  you  Insist.  I 
should  like  to  make  this  statement  first 
to  pinpoint  the  question  at  hand.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  in  a  few  moments. 

There  is  one  question  involved,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  with  regard  to  the 
implementation    of   the    Gesell    report. 
And  that  is:  not  whether  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  any  authority  to  do  anything 
atK)ut  segregation  by  desegregating  mili- 
tary  bases  or  not.     But  the  question 
paramount  in  my  mind  and  the  only 
question  is  this.    Have  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  pecH^le  who 
compiled  the  Gesell  report  and,  in  turn, 
one  of  his  appointed  officials,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  attempted  to  mlsiise 
the  military  for  a  purpose  which  was 
never  intended?     That  Is  the  question 
I  want  to  discuss  and  the  light  in  which 
I  want  to  discuss  the  Gesell  report. 

Perhaps  I  made  a  mistake  at  one  point 
in  distributing  my  newsletter  when  I 
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called  to  the  attention  of  the  people  in 
the  Fourth  Concressionial  District  of 
Louisiana  the  fact  that  ultimately  by 
impletnenting  tills  report  the  question 
of  segregation  ab  desegregation  or  Inte- 
gration— whatever  you  want  to  call  it — 
would  be  Involved.  But  there  is  one  ques- 
tion: Are  the  military  branches  of  serv- 
ice going  to  be  misused  by  implementing 
this  report? 

And  I  want  to  begin.  Mr  Speaker,  by 
asking  uiumlmous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  certain 
news  stories,  newspaper  editorials,  let- 
ters of  transmittal  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  other  material  which  is  perti- 
nent and  relevant  to  the  Oesell  report 
and  Its  Implementation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  US.  Senate  of  the  87th  Congress. 
1st  session,  on  Senate  Resolution  191. 
which  was  a  resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  study 
the  use  of  military  personnel  and  facili- 
ties to  arouse  the  public  to  the  menace 
of  the  cold  war.  I  turn  to  page  16.  and 
I  find  that  Senator  Smith  asks  the  then 
and  now  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara.  a  question  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  military  personnel  in  the  armed 
services  in  arousing  the  public  to  the 
menace  of  the  cold  war  This  was  in 
1961: 

What  do  you  do  to  prevent  this  and  what 
do  you  plan  to  do  in  the  future  to  prevent 
It? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  If  I  may  m  pass- 
ing, suggest  that  when  we  use  the  word 
"politics"  or  "poUtlcal"  and  we  may  have 
done  It  erroneoualy,  we  have  tried  to  use  it 
synonymously  with  "pcu-tlsan  politics  "  Its 
dictionary  definition  is  not  quite  that,  but 
that  is  the  way  we  use  It.  and  using  It  In 
that  sense  I  believe  we  should  prohibit  mil- 
itary officers  fratn  participating  In  partisan 
politics,  and  we  should  prohibit  partisan 
politics  trotn  affecting  the  promotion  of  an 
officer. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  have  not 
approved  any  promotions  based  on  or  af- 
fected by  partisan  poUtlcs.  I  know  that  the 
military  service*.  In  screening  officers,  on 
the  active  lists  for  promotion,  are  very,  very 
careful  and  follow  what  In  some  ways  are 
almost  excessively  rigid  and  rigorous  rules 
to  Insure  that  merit  rather  than  any  other 
Influence  Is  the  foundation  of  the  promo- 
tion 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  would  certainly 
Join  with  the  others  who  have  com- 
mended the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  WAGGOifHxs]  and  his  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  HcbkrtI. 
and  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Rivus],  on  their  presentation  of 
tills  matter  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
today.  I  am  sore  that  as  we  have  all  ob- 
served the  rather  large  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  present  and  partici- 
pating in  the  discussion  we  realize  that 
this  Is  a  problem  which  Is  bearing  heavily 
on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  In 
reading  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  before  the  Senate  last  year 
has  brought  out  sometlilng  which  might 
well  be  commented  upon  here.  TTie  Sec- 
retary, as  I  understand  It.  is  saying  that 
the  Defense  Department  could  not  per- 
mit partisan  political  Instructions  to  be 
given  by  military  personnel  nor  their  de- 
cisions affected  by  partisan  considera- 
tions. 

I  think  that  as  we  have  witnessed  the 
discussion  here  today  on  this  subject  we 
have  seen  that  Members  of  the  House  do 
not  approach  a  .serious  matter  of  thLs  sort 
on  a  parti.san  basi.s.  becau.se  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  from  every  .section  of  the 
country  we  have  heard  the  Members  of 
this  body  express  consternation  as  to  the 
recent  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se. 
and  more  particularly  the  action  of  the 
so-called  Gesell  Committee 

Many  of  us  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
Defense  Department  during  World  War 
n  Many  Members  of  the  House  have 
served  in  the  several  branches  of  the 
service  I  am  sure  that  those  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  serve  In  time  of  emer- 
gency look  back  ui>on  It  as  one  of  the 
really  wonderful  experiences  of  our  life, 
one  where  we  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  stand  up  for  those  things  which  have 
stirred  the  souls  of  men  m  this  country 
since  it  was  established 

I  hope  that  the  splendid  discussion 
which  the  gentleman  is  bringing  to  us 
with  the  help  of  the  other  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Rivers)  will  stir 
again  in  the  hearts  of  Meml)ers  of  this 
body  a  dedication  to  the  service  of  their 
country  and  preserving  those  features  of 
It  which  have  made  it  great 

The  gentleman  from  Ixjui.slana  I  Mr 
Hebert!  in  bringing  out  .some  of  the  tac- 
tics that  are  being  used,  such  as  carry- 
ing around  income  tax  returns  to  use  in 
some  mysterious  way  m  local  communi- 
ties, has  brought  our  attention  to  .some- 
thmg  we,  during  World  War  II.  would 
have  stood  on  any  corner  and  argued 
with  the  Russians,  that  it  would  never 
happen  in  this  country.  But,  as  this 
distinguished  and  outstanding  Member 
of  the  Congress  says,  not  only  is  this  true 
but  if  challenged,  he  can  document  It. 

I  say  to  you.  gentlemen  of  the  House 
and  particularly  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana.  I  think  a  great 
service  has  been  rendered  to  this  coun- 
try today  in  exposing  here  some  of  the 
things  that  are  going  on  which  if  not 
stopped,  and  if  not  stopped  immediately 
will  destroy  democracy  more  quickly  than 
any  external  force  will  ever  bring  about 
Its  destruction. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  giving  me  an 
opportunity  to  make  these  comments. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAOOONNER  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr  Speaker,  may  I. 
too.  compliment  and  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  WagconnerI 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  and  the  gentleman  from  Louis- 
iana (Mr    Hebert  1.     Our  colleague,  the 


gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggon- 
nerI,  has  rendered  a  real  service  by 
making  public  the  Implications  and  the 
serious  nature  of  the  proposed  order 
some  days  ago.  which  now  is  becoming 
fact.  It  has  been  my  privilege  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  Congress  to 
serve  many  years  on  various  military  ap- 
propriations subcommittees.  I  was  on 
the  Sut)committee  on  Navy  Appropria- 
tions during  World  War  II.  I  would  like 
to  say  here,  in  my  study  of  history,  It  has 
always  been  a  great  danger  to  any  coun- 
try when  It  got  its  economy  tied  to  mili- 
tary exjx'nditures.  its  politics  dominated 
either  by  the  military  or  by  military 
spt-nding  It  has  always  been  a  serious 
threat  to  any  nation  when  the  military 
Liot  to  where  it  was  spending  far  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  budget. 
Throughout  history  we  have  learned 
that  he  who  has  great  power  usually 
finds  .some  place  to  u.se  it  These  truisms 
have  been  behind  the  fall  and  destruction 
of  many  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world 
throughout  history,  and  you  might  say. 
the  main  ones. 

In  addition  to  that,  one  other  thing 
that  has  led  to  the  destruction  of  so 
many  nations  is  the  fact  that  instead  of 
trying  to  have  their  defense  establish- 
ment— strong  as  can  be,  for  the  defense 
of  their  country,  they  have  had  merce- 
nary- soldiers  using  their  funds  in  foreign 
lands  to  get  someone  else  to  do  the  de- 
fending of  their  country,  which  Is  what 
they  should  do  for  themselves.  We  do 
thus  today.  May  I  say.  In  recent  years 
on  this  floor  I  have  pointed  out  many 
times  that  we  have  about  let  military 
spending  be  the  dominant  voice  In  every- 
thing that  goes  on  around  us.  No  longer 
IS  It  the  Public  Works  Civil  Functions 
Subcommittee  to  which  local  communi- 
ties go  for  back  home  spending.  Now 
It  is  a  military  establishment,  with  its 
huge  spending  which  all  seek  for  local 
pump  priming.  Now  almost  every  sec- 
tion attempts  to  get  a  defense  establish- 
ment in  the  area.  We  are  spending 
something  like  60  percent  of  our  entire 
national  budi^et  for  what  is  called  de- 
fen.se.  much  of  it  not  real  defense  at  all. 
In  this  report  and  in  these  directives  we 
.see  the  use  of  naked  power  of  that  ex- 
penditure being  used  internally  to  try  to 
force  social  change,  to  destroy  private 
business,  local  rights  and  using  Federal 
funds  to  do  it.  Economic  power  is  the 
instrument  of  dictatorship  Just  as  much 
as  troops  or  marshals. 

The  next  time,  and  If  we  keep  up  on 
the  same  road  that  we  are  going,  it  will 
not  be  a  question  of  which  State  gets  a 
$6  5  billion  TFX  contract  or  which  con- 
tractor gets  it  or  which  Congressman  or 
Senator  gets  the  money  spent  in  his  dis- 
trict, if  we  go  the  way  we  are  going,  you 
will  see  this  Nation,  like  the  nations  to 
the  south  of  us  m  Central  America  and 
South  America,  with  the  military  the 
dominant  political  factor  In  the  country 
and  in  politics.  Here,  too,  we  will  have 
revolution  and  military  coups  on  the  or- 
der of  Iran,  Cuba,  and  so  forth.  And, 
also  in  the  same  breath,  how  can  we  say 
that  our  objective  is  having  a  real  effec- 
tive fighting  force,  if  at  the  time  we  say 
that  It  is  to  be  used  to  promote  the 
sociological  ideals  or  ideas  or  the  politi- 
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cal    ramifications   of   some   party   that 
might  be  in  power. 

May  I  say  to  my  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Wacconnxr]  that 
my  colleagues  and  I  who  represent  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  of  Mississippi  In  the 
Congress  have  Just  gotten  back  from 
Mississippi  where  we  had  gone  to  vote. 
We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  bring 
together  this  afternoon  the  voluminous 
material  which  I  have  gathered  as  a 
member  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  dealing  with  these  appro- 
priations for  defense  which  show  that 
more  and  more  we  are  getting  away  from 
the  Ideas  that  the  military  is  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  defending 
our  country,  but  getting  into  the  posi- 
tion of  deciding  how  we  divide  the  pie. 
how  we  sF>end  our  money,  where  we  pro- 
mote productivity,  where  we  are  going 
to  give  contracts  with  which  to  buy  ma- 
teriel which  we  do  not  need  to  use  In 
places  where  we  have  no  right  to  be  any- 
way, and  now,  seeing  how  the  military 
can  be  used  to  tear  down,  to  force  do- 
mestic change,  all  to  the  destruction  of 
our  Nation. 

This  report  culminates  a  series  of  steps 
whereby  the  powers  that  be — and  here 
It  happens  to  be  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— use  the  power  of  the  purse,  the 
power  of  the  draft,  the  power  of  the  mili- 
tary In  the  name  of  the  Commander  In 
Chief,  use  these  things  that  are  said  to 
be  needed  to  defend  our  country,  In  real- 
ity to  destroy  everything  which  we  claim 
Russia  would  destroy.  But  let  me  say 
that  I  have  letters  from  the  President 
on  down  with  reference  to  the  things 
that  win  be  coming  up  soon  which  do 
affect  the  Internal  affairs,  the  private 
business  of  every  American  and  these 
requested  actions  will  not  represent  Just 
a  simple  law.  because  behind  it  would  be 
the  use  of  Federtd  troops  to  the  limit. 
You  will  recall  that  I  presented  here 
some  months  ago  the  orders  issued  In 
sending  28.000  troops  to  the  University 
of  Mississippi  before  the  final  order  of 
the  court,  and  after  federalizing  the 
State  mlUtla,  our  only  State  law- 
enforcement  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  destroy  ourselves  at 
home.  We  do  to  ourselves  what  it  Is 
charged  Russia  would  do  to  us. 

We  see  our  leaders  using  troops,  eco- 
nomic pressure,  the  courts,  the  marshals, 
and  all  the  rest,  all.  In  the  final  analysis, 
being  steps  to  a  complete  dictatorship. 

I  commend  again  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Jo«  Wacgow- 
ner.  for  making  public  this  report  and 
these  directives.  I  hope  It  will  wake  up 
the  American  people  before  these  actions 
destroy  all  freedom,  all  those  great  prin- 
ciples on  which  this  Nation  was  formed. 
Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi 

Before  yielding  further,  may  I  set  the 
stage  a  little  further  in  order  to  show 
what  the  proper  role  of  the  military  is 
and  what  is  really  at  the  crux  of  this  en- 
tire thing?  I  refer  now  to  the  hearings 
on  the  same  Senate  Resolution  191  of  the 
87th  Congress,  page  28,  where  Senator 
Cannon  is  asking  the  same  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  McNamara,  another  ques- 
tion, or  at  least  is  referring  to  a  state- 


ment that  Mr.  McNamara  had  previously 
made  on  this  occasion.    He  says: 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  again  on  your 
■tatement  where  you  aay  we  do  not  permit 
Defense  Department  personnel,  civilian  or 
military,  to  advance  either  side  of  a  partisan 
or  p>olltlcal  Issue,  nor  do  we  place  the  Defense 
Department  stamp  of  approval  on  a  viewpoint 
which  Is  not  settled  national  policy. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  the  House  these 
questions:  Is  this  the  same  attitude  the 
Secretary  is  adopting  today  with  the 
Oesell  report?  Is  he  now  ordering  every 
member  of  the  military  service  to  ad- 
vance one  side  of  a  political  issue?  Is  he 
not  placing  the  Department  of  Defense's 
stamp  of  approval  on  one  side  of  an  issue 
that  is  being  considered  right  now  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress?  By  what  right  does 
he  decide  a  national  policy  before  the 
decision  is  made  by  this  and  the  other 
body? 

Now  I  go  to  page  95  of  the  same  re- 
port where  hearings  were  being  held  on 
this  same  resolution  and  we  have  some 
extr£u:ts  from  an  Interview  with  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  on 
the  NBC  television  program  "Today." 
originating  in  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton, February  17,  1961. 

Mr.  Martin  Agronsky  says: 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  been  on  both  sides 
of  the  fence.  In  Industry  and  Government 
and  that's  why  I  think  you  are  uniquely 
equipped  to  answer  this  question:  Former 
President  Eisenhower  In  his  farewell  mea- 
■•ge  warned  the  Nation  about  the  increas- 
ing— and,  as  he  put  it — the  dangeroxis  power 
of  the  mllltary-lnduBtrlal  complex  in  our 
country  to  Influence  thought  and  opinion, 
and  thereby  Jeopardize  America's  liberty — 

And  that  is  the  same  thing  about 
which  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
has  Just  spoken — 

Now,  do  you  share  that  concern  of  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower and  are  you  doing  anything  about  It 
if  you  do  share  It? 

To  Which  Mr.  McNamara  replied : 

I  would  share  his  concern,  Martin.  If  I 
thought  that  either  I  or  any  of  my  key  of- 
ficials In  the  Defense  Department  or  any  of 
the  eenlor  military  or  clvlUan  officials  In 
the  Defense  Department  were  likely  to  sub- 
ordinate our  desire  to  act  In  the  national 
Intereet  to  the  special  Interest  of  any  one 
group.  Including  ourselves  or  the  contractors 
of  the  Dep<ui;ment. 

I  ask  you.  my  colleagues  of  the  House, 
does  the  Secretary  of  Defense  still  share 
that  same  opinion  which  he  expressed 
on  that  occasion?  I  say  to  you  without 
reservation  that,  in  Implementing  the 
Oesell  report,  he  has  refuted  what  he 
professed  the  role  of  the  military  to  be 
In  answer  to  the  questions  of  Martin 
Agronsky  in  1961  before  a  nationwide 
television  audience. 

There  are  some  who  will  say  this  Is 
not  their  problem.  Believe  me,  my  col- 
leagues, it  is  yt>ur  problem.  Let  me  urge 
you  to  Join  this  fight  now  to  free  the 
military  from  this  unconstitutional  role. 

I  urge  you  to  Join  this  fight  now  lest 
you  find  yourself  without  any  answer 
when  someday  you  are  sure  to  be  asked, 
"Why  did  you  keep  silent,  when  you 
knew  the  truth?"  Under  these  condi- 
tions, I  cannot  remain  silent. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggoxkeb]  and  I  thank 
him  for  yielding  to  me  and  for  taking 
this  time. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  it  is  not  a 
question  of  integration  or  segregation. 
It  is  a  question  of  putting  a  political  twist 
or  use  of  our  armed  services  to  which  it 
has  not  been  put  before,  this  business  of 
calling  upon  military  commanders  to  go 
out  and  becomes  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity where  they  happen  to  be  sta- 
tioned to  promote  one  particular  philos- 
ophy. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  gentle- 
man's service  and  the  service  he  has 
rendered  the  House  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an 
analysis  by  General  Almond,  commander 
of  the  77th  Division  under  General  Mac- 
Arthur  in  Korea,  who  has  analyzed  this 
report.  He  has  had  a  tremendous 
amount  of  experience  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  I  am  proud  he  lives  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  understand  that  he  lost  a  son  in 
the  Korean  conflict. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  dili- 
gence in  this  matter. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  excerpts  from  the  analysis 
made  by  General  Almond : 

EXCKRPTS     or     AMALTSIB     and     COMICXNTB     ON 

TUX  Initiai,  Repokt  or  THx  PaxsmKNT's 
(DoMMPrTEi  ON  Equal  Opportunitt  in  thx 
Armed  Forces 

(Made   by   Edward   M.   Almond,    lieutenant 
general,  UB.  Army,  retired,  July  25,  1968) 

1.     INTEODUCTION 

The  Initial  subject  rejxjrt  dealing  with 
equality  of  treatment  and  opportunity  for 
Negro  military  personnel  stationed  within 
the  United  States  has  been  carefxilly  re- 
viewed by  the  undersigned  and  It  Is  t>elleved 
that  the  average  objective  reader  of  the  re- 
port would  be  struck  by  the  dictatorial  rec- 
ommendations, the  vagueness  of  many 
charges  and  the  bias  whereby  the  Commit- 
tee making  the  rejKjrt  to  the  President 
clearly  shows  that  It  Is  willing  to  go  to  any 
limit  to  insure  Integration  In  its  most  com- 
plete degree  and  this  without  regard  to  the 
effects  that  It  may  have  on  the  balance  of 
the  Armed  Forces  which  constitute  between 
85  and  90  percent  of  our  military  services. 

n.  orrrsTANDiNo   charactkkibtics  or  ths 

RXPOBT 

1.  It  proposes  to  deny  essential  Informa- 
tion to  promotion  boards  In  the  military 
services  (pp.  34  and  26.  photographs). 

2.  It  demands  In  the  name  of  "equal  op- 
portiuilty"  a  higher  percentage  In  Negro  pro- 
motions rather  than  education,  age  In  serv- 
ice, and  the  more  fundamental  consideration 
of  merit  (p.  20). 

3.  It  seeks  Integration  "for  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  races"  and  not  merely  to  secure 
equal  opportiuilty  and  use  of  skills  (see  pp. 
34  and  35). 

4.  It  Invokes  responsibilities  and  makes 
demands  on  post  and  area  commanders  by 
coercive  methods  to  force  Integration  on 
civlUan  commimltles  by  "threat  and  black- 
maU." 

6.  It  encourages  and  recommends  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  agency  whereby  accusa- 
tion of  "discrimination"  may  be  made  by 
secret  testimony  without  the  person  acctised 
being  given  the  source  of  the  accxisatlon. 

6.  It  quotes  Injustices  repeatedly  but  at 
the  same  time  admits  that  the  Committee 
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▼erlflad  Tery  f*w  and  macT  UmM  none  of  the 
facts. 

7.  It  draws  many  Inferencaa  loosely  and  In 
general  terms,  svsn  to  the  extent  of  cbal- 
lenflng  the  Inlsgjity  of  responsible  military 
leaders. 

8.  It  does  not  envisage  a  real  eTaluatlon 
of  the  IndlTldual  Negro  based  on  merit  but 
repeatedly  speaks  of  opportunities  and  "la- 
tent" skills  Inherent  in  the  Negro. 

9.  It  recommends  a  "spy  system"  to  be 
called  monltonng  with  an  especUlly  sympa- 
thetic monitor  throughout  the  range  of  troop 
levels  In  order  to  report  on  reepooBlble  com- 
manders as  to  how  they  carry  out  their  func- 
tions. 

10.  It  strongly  recommends  that  thoee  re- 
sponsible for  Integrating  Negroes  among 
white  elements  of  commands  be  gUen  to 
understand  that  such  accomplLsiiments  will 
redound  to  the  credit  of  the  author  of  such 
plans  for  the  purpoees  of  furthering  his 
promotion. 

11.  It  emphaataes  repeatedly  that  Negroes 
should  operate  without  reference  to  race 
and  that  there  should  be  no  record  of  blood 
or  race  on  the  Negroes'  record  of  services. 
Later  on  in  the  report  it  complains  of  the 
Inability  to  determine  what  cases  there  are 
which  have  been  committed  against  the  Ne- 
groes, since  it  has  no  way  of  determining 
from  the  military  record  whether  the  Indi- 
vidual is  a  Negro  or  not.  It  goes  on  further 
to  claim  that  the  abeence  of  such  a  record 
has  cost  untold  time  and  money  to  accumu- 
late such  Information  for  the  purposes  of  the 
report. 

12.  Signers  of  the  report  are  Nathaniel  S. 
Ckjlley;  Abe  Portas;  Gerhard  A  Oesell.  Chair- 
man; Louis  J.  Hector:  Benjamin  Muse:  John 
H.  Sengstacke;  Whitney  M  Toung,  Jr  ; 
Laurence  I.  Hewes  m.  Committee  couns*! 

Three  of  the  ooembers  of  this  Committee 
are  Negroes  and  the  other  four  have  a  long 
career  as  racial  agitators  working  with  the 
ADA.  ADL.  and  the  NAACP.  Not  a  single 
member  appears  to  have  a  practical  and  ob- 
JecUve  approach  to  the  subject  of  Integra- 
tion. From  some  of  the  recommendations 
made,  It  Is  appftrent  that  the  Conunlttee  Is 
wlUlng  to  go  to  any  length  to  discredit  the 
commander  who  does  not  meet  the  Integra- 
tion criteria  that  the  Committee  seu  up  and 
to  InsUtute  a  spy  system  which  places  the 
post  commander  In  a  thoroughly  discredited 
position. 

13.  The  immaturity  of  this  Committee  Is 
established  by  Its  reference  to  the  several  In- 
spector General's  Departments  of  the  Armed 
Services  which  have  been  known  for  careful 
analyses  and  unblemiahed  Integrity  since  the 
beginning  of  the  organization  of  all  of  our 
Armed  Forces — Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps;  this  report  would  dispense 
with  the  Inspector  General  handling  any- 
thing that  has  to  do  with  Inte^atlon  and 
would  set  up  a  monitoring  service  with  a 
special  appointee  who  would  handle  such 
cases.  The  Communist  Soviets  have  such  a 
system  and  have  had  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Russian  Revolution  in  1017  He  is  known 
as  a  "political  commissar."  whose  business  It 
Is  to  watch  all  military  commanders  and  to 
report  to  another  agency  on  their  manner  of 
performance  of  duty.  The  effrontery  of  this 
Committee  to  propoae  such  a  departure  from 
the  system  of  Integrity  of  such  long  standing 
In  the  military  serrlees  is  shocking  and  re- 
volting. 

14  This  whole  report  Is  reminiscent  of  the 
experiences  of  the  undersigned  when  he  was 
the  commander  oC  the  93d  Division  and  had 
so  many  problems  to  confront  him  in  various 
phases  of  training  and  in  combat  from  the 
period  of  September  1942  to  August  1946. 
One  of  the  meet  notable  problems  was  that 
of  promotion.  Negro  advocates  of  rapid  pro- 
motion had  no  hesitancy  In  recommending 
that  a  percentage  of  Negroes  comparable  to 
the  Negro  population  strength  of  the  United 
States  should  obtain  In  all  promotions  In  the 


93d  Division.  They  complained  bitterly  when 
white  officers  who  had  commanded  compa- 
nies in  training  for  as  much  a  year  were  pro- 
moted to  the  next  grade  and  Negro  lieuten- 
ants who  had  Just  Joined  the  unit  or  had 
had  only  S  or  4  months"  service  were  not  pro- 
moted percentagewise 

15.  Needless  to  say,  such  complaints  were 
taken  with  the  validity  that  they  deserved 
but  this  Instance  is  cited  to  show  that 
nothing  has  changed  In  the  nature  of  thiM« 
who  are  determined  to  Integrate  the  Armed 
Forces  and  determined  to  secure  what  Is 
called  "equal  rights  and  opjHjrtunltlea"  for 
skills  and  abilities  It  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  to  the  authors  of  such  projects  that 
there  may  be  a  .slight  difference  between  the 
average  white  and  the  average  Negro  In  his 
ability  to  ab.sorb  Information  and  to  deliver 
a  satisfactory  f)erfnrm.=ince.  It  la  a  known 
fact  that  during  World  War  II  It  required  In 
training  S'^  to  4  times  as  much  an\munl- 
tlon  expenditure  on  the  part  of  NeKri>es  as 
compared  to  whites  in  order  to  secure  a 
reasonable  cr)mparlsiin  of  weapons  perform- 
ance In  firing 

16  The  undersigned  has  Interviewed  three 
different  poet  commanders  since  reading  thi.s 
report  and  the  meddlings  and  directives  and 
complaints  that  are  foisted  upon  post  com- 
manders are  little  short  of  tragic  This  re- 
pHJrt  If  put  into  effect  will  do  more  to  damage 
the  morale  of  the  military  services  than  any- 
thing that  could  be  devised 

Edw.ard   M    Almond. 

Lxrutfnarit    Gerieral. 
U  S    Army    (  Retired) 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama  Mr 
Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimou.s  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  In- 
clude an   analy.sis   by  General   Almond 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  say  without  reservation 
there  are  very  few  people  who  wear  the 
military  uniform  today  who  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  military  being  u.sed  in  this 
manner. 

Again.  I  go  a  little  further.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  copy  of  hearings  before  the 
Special  Preparedness  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
U.S.  Senate,  87th  Congress.  It  has  to  do 
with  military  cold  war  education  and 
speech  review  policies.  I  refer  to  pa«es 
8  and  9  of  these  hearing.s  and  to  a  state- 
ment by  then  Secretary  of  Defense 
Lovett.  He  speaks  directly  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  role  of  the  military  .service  in 
Government. 

Secretary  Lovett  said: 

Any  examination  of  the  appropriate  role 
of  the  military  in  our  Government  must 
concluded,  I  believe,  that  the  separutlin  of 
the  military  and  civilian  functions  Is  not 
only  well  established  by  custom  and  im- 
plicit In  our  Constitution  Itself  but  al.so  that 
the  subordination  of  the  mlUtxiry  to  civilian 
authority  Is  specifically  established  by  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  niiike.s 
the  President  the  Chief  Executive  and  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 

From  this  separation  has  grown  t)ne  of  our 
great  national  military  traditions  That  the 
military  should  Ise  nonpolltlcal  and  that  ca- 
reer military  oflBcers  should  stlrlt  to  their 
demanding  profession  and  take  no  part  In 
partisan  activities  or  become  Involved  In  dl.s- 
ctisslons  of  our  political  Issues  This  well- 
established  tradition,  which  has  grown  more 
important  In  this  century,  should.  In  my 
opinion,  apply  equally  t^)  the  clvllUn  heads 
Of  these  departments  while  lu  office  for  many 


of  the  same  reasons  which  apply  to  the  mili- 
tary personnel. 

I  now  refer  to  page  19  of  the  hearings 
and  to  a  statement  by  Adm.  Arleigh  A. 
Burke  and  what  he  had  to  say  about  the 
role  of  the  military,  as  follows: 

The  involvement  of  the  military  In  these 
discussions,  as  citizens  with  responsibilities 
equal  to  those  of  other  citizens,  can  only 
remain  proper,  however,  so  long  as  matters 
of  purely  ptu-tlsan  politics  are  avoided  That 
area,  every  military  man  I  know  would  agree. 
Is  o(T  limits  to  the  man  In  uniform 

Then  I  refer  to  page  178  of  the  same 
hearings  and  to  a  statement  by  Gen. 
Thomas  D.  Wright,  as  follows: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  key  to  t)oth  these 
problems  lies  In  the  maintenance  of  the 
Sound  and  historic  fact  that  our  Military 
E-stabllshment  Is  subordinate  to  the  civil 
administration  and  that  It  Is  an  Instrument 
of  policy  and  not  a  formulator  of  public 
opinion.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  fundamen- 
tal to  our  whole  system  of  government  and 
to  preserve  our  way  of  life  It  must  continue 
so  Let  us  not  forget  that  license  opens  the 
door  to  abuse  and  that  even  freedom  in  some 
re8{)ect  can  become  a  two-edged  sword. 

My  friends,  if  these  statements  were 
acceptable  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  1961  and  1962.  why  should  they 
not  be  acceptable  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  today? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  vleld? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  First  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  and  commend  our  col- 
league from  Louisiana  (Mr.  WacgonnerI 
and  al-so  our  colleagues  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Hebkrt)  and  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Rivers  1  for  arranging  the  time  to- 
day to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gre.ss  and  the  countir  the  contents  and 
extent  of   this   horrible   directive. 

This  matter  broke  a  few  weeks  ago  at 
a  time  when  I  was  absent  from  the  Hill 
due  to  illness.  On  returning  in  recent 
d;iys  I  have  attempted  to  familiarize  my- 
.self  with  the  report  and  the  directives. 

I  am  deeply  shocked  to  find  that  the 
exwutive  branch  of  our  Government  is 
diverting  the  serious  mission  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  is  now  using  it 
for  the  purpose  of  molding  the  social  and 
political  life  not  only  of  the  country  but 
of  the  mihtary  itseU.  This  is  bound  to 
affect  the  morale  of  our  servicemen  and 
to  lower  the  standard  of  our  national 
defense 

It  IS  most  disturbing  to  me  that  we  are 
rapidly  getting  away  from  the  ba.sic 
principles  of  goveriiment  and  playing 
politics  with  every  thought,  move,  and 
coii-sideration.  It  is  disturbing  that  ours 
Is  becoming  a  government  of  directives, 
a  government  of  Executive  orders,  and  a 
govenunent  of  Executive  dictation.  We 
are  no  longer  what  we  used  to  be  and 
that  which  was  intended  to  be.  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws.  Instead  we  are  a 
government  of  men.  We  have  not  com- 
pletely reached  the  FX)int  of  dictatorship 
but  2  more  years  equivalent  to  the  past 
2  will  put  us  there,  completely  and  abso- 
lutely. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  the  constitutional  authority 
of  molding  the  laws  which  control  our 
society   has,    through   Executive   orders 


and  directives,  and  leglslatins  by  our  Ju- 
diciary, been  relegated  to  a  position  of  In- 
Kigniflcance.  If  we  do  not  take  appro- 
priate action  to  recapture  the  powers 
accorded  to  the  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution, then  representative  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  will  soon  be  at 
itn  end. 

The  country  is  disturbed.  The  people 
are  looking  to  this  body  to  assert  itself 
and  to  stop  this  headlong  drive  toward 
dictatorship.  The  debate  which  these 
gentlemen  from  Louisiana  and  South 
Carolina  have  stimulated  today  will  also 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  people  in 
thi.s  country  in  returning  us  to  the  kind 
of  government  which  is  set  forth  in  the 
basic  law  of  our  land,  the  Constitution. 
Again  I  want  to  congratulate  my 
fiiends  the  gentlemen  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  WAGGONNER  and  Mr.  Hubert! ,  and 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers]. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
their  effort,  and  their  remarks.  They 
have  rendered  a  fine  service,  one  which 
we  appreciate  and  one  which  I  know  the 
country  appreciates. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

After  being  aware  of  the  hearings 
which  have  been  held  in  the  Senate 
Preparedness  Subcommittee.  I  felt,  I 
suppose,  quite  at  ease  in  that  the  role  of 
the  military  had  been  placed  in  Its 
proper  perspective  and  was  understood 
and  acceptable  to  everyone.  I  suppose  I 
rocked  along  with  some  degree  of  relaxa- 
tion until  the  morning  of  June  23.  1963, 
when  there  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  a  news  story  under  the  United  Press 
International  dateline  which  was  en- 
titled "Report  Suggests  Closing  Bases 
Where  Discrimination  Abounds."  This 
is  the  first  Indication  I  had  that  some- 
thing was  really  in  the  wind,  and  this  was 
the  story  which  prompted  me  to  do  some 
research  to  find  out  what  was  really  in- 
volved. I  want  to  read  this  news  article 
to  you: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  23.  1963 J 
Report  Sdocests  Closino  Basis  Where  Dis- 
crimination Aboitnds 

A  White  House  Committee  yesterday  rec- 
ommended that  the  armed  Bervlcee  conaider 
shutting  down  military  haaes  near  ciUes 
where  race  discrimination  la  widespread  If 
other  measures  do  not  halt  the  practice. 

President  Kennedy  referred  the  report  to 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  8.  McNamara  and 
asked  for  a  report  within  30  days  on  this 
and  other  recommendations  to  promote 
equality  In  the  services. 

The  Chief  Executive  said  the  report 
Bhowed  significant  progress  in  the  15  years 
since  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  or- 
dered desegregation  In  the  military. 

But  he  agreed  with  the  Committee  that 
much  remains  to  be  done,  especially  In 
eliminating  practices  that  cause  inconven- 
leiice  and  embarrassment  to  servicemen  and 
their  families  in  communities  adjoinins 
military  bases.  * 

AGREES   WITH   SPiaiT 

The  President  said  he  agreed  with  the 
spirit  of  the  proposals  and  called  on  resi- 
dents of  cities  near  mUltary  bases  to  open 
up  public  accommodations  and  hotislng  to 
Negro  servicemen. 

The  report,  prepared  by  a  seven-man  com- 
mittee under  the  direction  of  Gerhard  A. 
Oeeoll,  said  discrimination  was  a  problem 
In  promotions  and  asBlgnments.    But  It  said 
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the  worst  problem  was  off-base  segregation 
which  adversely  affects  service  morale. 

Calling  for  new  leadership  by  the  Defense 
Department  In  promoting  racial  equality,  the 
report  recommended  that  base  commanders 
form  blraclal  committees  to  deal  with  seg- 
regation  in   towns  adjoining   military  sites. 

It  suggested  that  the  commanders  may 
order  soldiers  to  boycott  establishments  in 
these  cities  that  discriminate  in  service  to 
Negroes  and  their  families. 

END  OF  AcrrvrriEs 

"Should  all  other  efforts  fail,"  the  report 
said,  "the  services  must  consider  a  curtaU- 
ment  or  termination  of  activities  at  certain 
military  Installations  where  discrimination 
is  particularly  prevalent. 

"Such  relocation  of  activities  is  particular- 
ly Important  at  bases  that  play  an  Important 
role  in  the  training  of  new  officers  or  in  the 
orientation  of  representatives  of  foreign  gov- 
ernment," the  report  said. 

The  report  also  declared  that  the  Armed 
Forces  have  not  given  enough  attention  to 
off-base  community  practices  when  new  in- 
staUatlons  are  opened  or  troops  shifted  be- 
tween bases. 

The  military  leaders  should  take  this  into 
consideration  and  get  guarantees  from  the 
communities  before  deciding  to  locate  a  base, 
it  said. 

"At  these  moments  of  decision  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  community  will 
serve  as  a  potent  Influence  toward  assuring 
the  conditions  necessary  to  maintain  morale 
and  efficiency,"  It  said. 

That  morning,  after  reading  this  news 
story  I  went  directly  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers],  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hebert], 
and  others  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  and  told  them  that 
there  was  something  which  spelled  trou- 
ble for  the  military,  trouble  for  this  Gov- 
ernment, was  in  violation  of  every  demo- 
cratic principle  of  this  country,  was  a 
sweeping  change  in  the  historic  role  of 
the  military,  and  that  we  had  better  find 
out  what  it  was. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemsm  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  to  the  gentlemEui 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]  for  be- 
ing the  first  to  inform  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  the  Gesell  report  and  of 
the  dangers  inherent  in  that  report  and 
its  possible  implementation.  It  was  upon 
receipt  of  the  letter  to  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner] 
referred  earlier  and  which  he  addressed 
to  the  various  Members  of  Congress  that 
I  first  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 
report  had  been  issued,  and  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
the  request  for  the  comments  of  the  Sec- 
retary as  to  how  it  should  be  imple- 
mented. The  gentleman  from  Louisisma 
[Mr.  Waggonner],  in  his  letter,  requested 
all  of  us  who  were  of  a  like  mind  to  join 
with  him  in  contacting  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  register  as  vigorous  a  protest 
as  we  could  against  this  challenge  to  the 
concept  of  the  s^aration  between  the 
civilian  and  the  military  aspects  of  our 
Government. 

Upon  receipt  of  that  letter  I  joined 
with  Mr.  Waggonner  in  registering  a  pro- 
test with  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Hubert] 
a  question  with  relation  to  something 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  brought 
up  a  few  moments  ago.  On  page  31  of 
the  so-called  Gesell  report,  the  report 
relates  to  the  commissars  that  are  to  be 
set  up  at  each  one  of  the  military  bases 
and  installations  who  are  to  receive  re- 
ports from  personnel  at  the  installations. 
and  in  so  doing  bypass  the  chain  of  com- 
mand. 

This  statement  appears  at  page  31: 

Communications  between  servicemen  and 
this  officer — 

That  is  the  commissar — 

should  be  privileged  and  service  regulations 
should  prohibit  the  disclosure  of  such  com- 
munications or  the  identity  of  the  com- 
plainant without  the  serviceman's  consent. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  a  few  moments 
ago  made  reference  to  somebody  by  the 
name  of  Yarmolinsky  as  being  the  author 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  directive. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan]  took  the  floor  when  yielded  to 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
and  praised  Mr.  Yarmolinsky's  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  humanity,  or  some  such. 
My  question  is.  Suppose  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  were  to  issue 
instructions  that  people  were  to  report 
to  them  charges  arising  in  our  coimti-y 
concerning  communism  and  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  charges  the  defendants 
were  not  to  be  confronted  with  witnesses. 
I  wonder  if  Mr.  Yarmolinsky  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan] 
would  give  such  an  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment to  that  proposition  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  must  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Alabama  that  these  two 
gentlemen  to  whom  he  has  referred  must 
answer  for  themselves.  I  am  not  com- 
petent at  all  to  answer  that  question. 
However,  I  would  make  this  observation, 
that  those  individuals  in  that  segment 
of  American  society  who  are  loudest  and 
most  vociferous  and  most  meticulous  in 
attacking  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  on  the  allegation  that  the 
accused  is  not  faced  by  the  acciiser  are 
to  be  f otind  for  the  most  part  in  the  camp 
of  those  who  would  put  out  this  directive. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding. As  a  matter  of  fact,  my 
sketchy  knowledge  of  Mr.  Yarmolinsky 
is  that  he  opposes  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  on  the  ground,  so 
he  says,  that  they  do  not  provide  people 
who  are  charged  with  Communist  ac- 
tivities with  confrontation  by  the  wit- 
nesses against  them. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  may  say  further  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Alabama, 
and  as  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers],  that  the 
three  services  have  rejected  for  the  bet- 
ter part  this  concept  of  putting  the  mil- 
itary in  the  police  business  in  a  par- 
ticular community,  and  with  particular 
reference  to  this  secret  searching  for 
information  has  rejected  the  idea  on  the 
proposition  that  it  already  has  a  Solic- 
itor General  to  whom  anybody  in  the 
service  can  go.  and  the  conservation  of 
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with  ttuU  mdlTld- 


Um  Solicitor 
atkl  la  prlvllacad. 

Mr.  HUDOLBnON.  I  thaotk  th« 
genttemaa  from  Irfwtrt^na 

Mr.  HKNCBIflON.  Mr.  Speaker,  win 
th«  ffentlanan  yWdf 

Mr.  WAOaOKHKIl.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemjui  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  USNUBRBCMf.  I  have  been  fol- 
lowing  the  remarks  Tery  carefully  be- 
cause we  have  been  referring  for  some 
time  to  the  Oesell  report  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  calling 
this  to  the  attention  to  the  Members  of 
the  Houae.  I  think  It  Is  a  very  fine  serv- 
ice that  has  been  raidered  to  the  Na- 
tion here  by  our  distinguished  colleagues 
on  the  House  Oommlttee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  HiBssT]  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  Mr.  [Rrvsusl. 

May  I  podU  oat  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  yery  shortly  after  I  heard 
of  this  report  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  called  upon  to  place  a  city  and  a 
town  In  my  congreaslonal  district  off 
limits.  I  am  sure  because  of  the  wide- 
spread publicity  that  many  of  you  know 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  at  that  time 
said  that  thla  would  not  be  done.  I 
communicated  with  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  and  told  him  that  certainly  in  the 
Ught  of  the  publicity  that  had  been 
given  to  the  OeaeO  report  I  thought  my 
people  and  the  American  people  were 
entitled  to  know  what  was  the  policy  of 
the  Defense  Department  with  regard  to 
declaring  clTlUan  oommunltles  near  mil- 
itary bases  to  be  oft  Umlts.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  IiOtrislana  knows  and  I 
want  the  Members  of  the  House  to  know 
that  the  reply  I  got  was  a  copy  of  the 
memorandimi  or  press  release  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  with  regard  to  the 
Implementation  of  the  Oesell  report. 

Now  I  have  no  Idea  except  as  it  has 
been  explained  here  today  what  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Defmse  Department  is.  and  I 
think  we  have  every  right  to  assume,  as 
my  very  able  ooUeagueB  have  pointed  out. 
that  the  Oesell  report  will  be  fully  imple- 
mented If  not  at  this  time  then  at  some 
time  In  the  futurb 

BAay  I  say  In  just  another  moment  of 
the  gentleman's  time,  that  I  have  only 
been  here  In  the  House  a  little  over  2Va 
years,  but  I  have  three  of  the  largest  and 
greatest  military  Installations  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  Marine  Corps  Base  at  Camp 
LeJeune.  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Station 
at  Cherry  Point,  the  Seymour-Johnson 
Air  Base  at  Qoldsboro.  The  military 
bases  have  employed  thousands  of  my 
people  and  are  employing  them  today. 
But  I  think  without  exception  I  can  say 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in 
the  Third  District  of  North  Carolina 
likewise  have  supported  the  military  ef- 
fort In  eastern  North  Carolina.  I  am  as 
concerned  as  my  eoUeague,  Congressman 
LcNiroif .  who  represents  Fort  Bragg  and 
Pope  Field,  with  what  we  see  is  now  going 
on.  not  on  mlUtary  bases  but  in  the  civil- 
ian communlttes  which  we  represent 
We  are  not  aUe  to  tell  them  what  the 
policy  of  the  Defense  Department  or  our 
Nation  la  except  to  refer  them  to  the 
Oceell  report  which  we  have  been  talking 
about  here  thla  afternoon.  I  can  only 
say  In  Joining  my  colleagues  that  it  was 


my  tmpresston  since  I  came  here  I  have 
tried  to  support  the  Department  of  De- 
fense In  every  appropriation  on  every 
piece  of  legislation  in  every  manner,  and 
I  was  only  representing  the  over*' helm- 
ing aiMl  unanimous  opinion  of  the  people 
of  my  district. 

The  gentleman  made  the  point  and  has 
raised  the  question,  that  we  wonder  if 
the  military  Is  defending  our  Nation  I 
must  say  there  is  a  grave  question  In  my 
mind  and  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my 
people,  that  they  have  quit  defending 
and  have  gone  to  offending  and  that  the 
Nation  under  which  we  Live  shall  suffer 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  H±BERT.  I  just  wanted  to  answer 
the  question.  If  my  colleaioje  will  permit 
me,  about  the  directive  by  the  Secretary. 
The  full  implementation  of  this  directive 
must  come  from  the  services  by  August 
15.  That  does  not  give  much  time  and 
it  does  not  make  much  difference  how  it 
is  implemented  but  it  will  be  Imple- 
mented In  such  places  and  according  to 
the  language  of  the  directive. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  will  clarify 
that  further  as  I  go  along. 

But.  If  my  colleagues  will  permit  me. 
may  I  go  one  step  further  before  yield- 
ing again  to  my  colleagues. 

Becoming  aware  of  what  I  thought 
were  the  evil  effects  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Oesell  rejxjrt.  I  tried,  in  a 
thumbnail  sketch,  to  reduce  it  to  its 
minimum.  I  prepared  this  newsletter 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  a  newsletter 
which  each  of  you  gentlemen  received  at 
your  offices  In  the  regular  mall.  In  it 
I  gave  you  in  brief  the  detailed  recom- 
mendations of  this  report.  I  am  going 
to  Insert  this  newsletter  in  the  Record. 
but  here  I  am  going  to  recite  briefly  some 
of  the  attitudes  and  recommendations  of 
the  report  I  condensed  in  my  news- 
letter. This  Is  what  I  had  to  say  back 
then,  nearly  a  month  ago.  to  you  and 
to  the  people  of  my  congressional  district 
and  to  all  the  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States — the  weekly  publications 
and  the  weekly  newspapers  of  my  State 
and  to  other  news  media. 

These  are  not  exact  quotations  from 
the  report  but  are.  rather,  condensations 
that  were  necessary  because  of  the  lim- 
ited space  available  in  my  newsletter. 
They  are.  however,  correct  interpreta- 
tions of  what  is  written  on  these  pages: 

Pages  14  and  15  of  the  Oesell  report 
state  that  they  recommend  that  more 
recruiting  be  directed  toward  Negroes  to 
correct  the  'insufflcient  flow"  of  Negroes 
into  the  services  and  to  increase  the 
"pitiful  small"  number  of  Negro  officers. 

Page  17  says  that  Negroes  should  be 
located  in  jobs  throughout  the  services 
regardless  of  their  individual  preference 
in  order  to  have  a  few  everywhere  and 
in  all  positions. 

Page  25  says  that  on  promotion 
boards — there  should  be  more  Negro  offi- 
cers because  white  officers  are  "con- 
sciously or  unconsciously" — however, 
that  might  be — discriminating  against 
Negroes  in  promotions. 


Pages  30  and  37  of  the  report  say  that 
special  officers  should  be  appointed — 
with  blradal  staffs — on  every  base  to 
handle  all  complaints  of  Negroes. 

Page  29  says  that  complaints  are  to  be 
encouraged. 

Can  you  Imagine — encouraging  a 
member  of  the  military  to  complain? 

Page  34  says  that  more  Negro  girls  are 
to  be  brought  on  bases  for  social  func- 
tions and  fewer  girls  who  believe  in  seg- 
regation. 

They  simply  state  that  nobody  should 
be  Invited  on  bases  who  had  attitudes 
contrary  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
policy. 

Page  35  says  that  Negro  hostesses 
should  be  considered  rather  than  white. 

Page  36  says  that  military  police  pa- 
trols used  in  neighboring  communities 
should  be  integrated. 

Page  41  says  that  segregated  buses 
should  be  boycotted. 

Pages  37  and  65  say  that  base  com- 
manders should  appoint  blraclal  com- 
mittees in  the  communities  to  break 
down  segregation  practices. 

Page  38  says  that  civic  clubs  should 
not  be  Joined  if  they  are  segregated. 

I  wonder  if  that  applies  to  lodges  as 
well. 

Page  39  says  that  the  past  policy  of 
complying  with  local  segregation  pol- 
icies should  be  terminated. 

Page  35  says  that  the  practice  of  Ne- 
groes gravitating  to  one  base  service  club 
and  whites  to  another  should  not  be 
permitted,  even  though  this  might  be  of 
their  own  choosing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  even  losing  the 
right  to  choose  our  personal  associates 
In  off-duty  hours. 

Page  78  suggests  a  method  for  getting 
around  local  segregated  housing  by  leas- 
ing homes  in  the  name  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  and  moving  Negroes  in. 

You  have  not  heard  that  mentioned 
here  today. 

Page  85  says  that  ROTC  units  should 
bo  canceled  In  segregated  schools. 

We  have  two  In  Louisiana  and  they 
are  both  located  in  my  congressional 
district. 

Page  62  says  that  the  efforts  of  officers 
to  bring  about  Integration  should  be 
constantly  reviewed  and  rated.  Promo- 
tions should  be  based  on  their  initiative 
and  accomplishments  in  this  field. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  about  that 
later. 

Page  52  says  that  the  traditional  func- 
tion of  the  base  commander  and  senior 
officer  to  run  a  military  establishment 
and  maintain  good  community  relations 
by  staying  out  of  local  controversies  is 
misguided  and  should  be  stopped.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  lead  the  way  to 
full  integration. 

Page  79  says  that  military  personnel 
should  be  allowed  to  patronize  only  those 
local  establishments  which  are  integrated 
and  have  the  express  approval  of  the 
base  commander. 

In  the  report  the  word  "only"  is 
underlined. 

All  others  should  be  placed  off  limits. 
Approved  stores  should  display  placards 
or  decals  on  their  windows  and  doors  to 
show  they  have  been  approved  by  the 
military.    This    gives    the    base    cora- 
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mander  llfe-or-death  control  over  the 
economic  life  of  the  community  and  also 
the  right  to  subject  to  military  discipline 
all  servicemen,  their  wives  and  children 
who  shop  at  other  stores  of  their  own 
choosing. 

Page  70  says  that  should  all  these 
efforts  fail  to  bring  about  Integration, 
the  services  must  consider  curtailing  or 
terminating  activities  at  these  Installa- 
tions. 

Believe  me.  my  friends,  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  segregation  and  integration. 
I  am  talking  about  changing  the  role  or 
mission  of  the  military. 

And,  in  closing  this  newsletter  to  my 
constituents  I  said  as  follows: 

These.  I  repeat,  are  only  brief  summaries 
of  some  of  tlie  points  contained  In  this  In- 
famous report.  It  brazenly  calls  down  the 
threat  of  blackmail  upon  the  populace.  I  do 
not.  and  I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  District  yield  to  blackmail.  The 
military  branches  were  created  for  the  de- 
fease of  our  Nation,  not  as  Instruments  to 
enforce  so-called  social  reforms. 

That  is  the  only  Issue  Involved  in  the 
implementation  of  this  Oesell  report, 
regardless  of  what  our  respective  beliefs 
might  be  on  the  question  of  segregation 
and  integration.  Where  does  the  role 
of  the  military  start  and  end?  Does  the 
military  have  any  authority  to  invoke 
social  reform  outside  the  gates  of  mili- 
tary estoblishments? 

The  sorriest  aspect  of  this  report  la  the 
damage  It  will  do  to  the  serviceman  and  his 
family.  Communities  have  always  gone  out 
of  the  way  to  receive  these  men  and  their 
families  and  make  them  welcome  for  the 
duration  of  their  residence  away  from  their 
homes.  This  report,  when  Implemented,  will 
m.vke  the  serviceman  and  his  family,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  walking  symbols  of 
civil  disobedience.  It  will  make  the  proud 
uniform  of  our  country  Into  a  shabby  coat 
of  political  vote  grubbing.  It  will  debase 
this  honorable  career  and  turn  the  friendly 
relations  now  enjoyed  by  a  base  and  com- 
munity Into  one  of  hostility  and  resentment. 

I  have  strongly  protested  the  Implementa- 
tion of  this  report  to  the  President,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  the  Secretaries  of 
each  of  the  branches  of  service.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  exert  every  human  pressure  against 
this  111-advlsed  and  socialistic  scheme.  Its 
advocates  still  will  not  or  cannot  see  that 
pxire  equality  Is  pure  communism. 

My  complete  newsletter  follows  : 
Joe  D.  Waogonnxx  Rkpokts 

The  attention  of  the  Nation  is  focused  on 
the  clvU  rights  question.  It  is  the  No.  1  U- 
sue  before  the  Congress  and  the  public;  the 
No  1  topic  of  conversation;  the  No.  1  story 
In  the  press  and  on  television. 

The  Integration  question  Is  the  sum  total 
of  many  different  considerations,  each  of 
which  would  require  the  space  of  thla  news- 
letter to  discuss  In  even  the  briefest  terms. 
On  each  of  these  developments,  I  have 
spoken  and  acted  with  all  the  strength  at 
my  command.  I  have  discussed  thla  subject 
with  the  President,  with  his  cloeest  advlaers, 
With  my  colleagues  In  the  House  and  Senate' 
and  with  civilian  leaders,  each  time  In  an 
eiu-nest  effort  to  halt  this  assault  on  the 
rights  of  the  sutes  to  govern  themselves 
nnd  the  rights  of  the  Individual  to  choose 
his  own  associates.  Laat  Friday,  July  IS,  I 
appeared  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
the  Judiciary,  which  Is  conducting  hearing! 
on  the  current  civil  rights  propoaala.  TO 
date.  166  civil  rights  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced, the  majority  by  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers. 


The  most  recent  development  In  the  Inte- 
gration assault  Is  the  publication  of  a  re- 
port which  Is,  without  question,  the  most 
sweeping  atttu^k  on  the  separation  of  the 
races  since  the  Black  Monday  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  Is  not  available  for 
public  distribution,  but  I  have  obtained  a 
copy  and,  in  the  belief  that  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  United  States  should  know  Its 
contents,  would  like  to  discuss  It  briefly  in 
this  newsletter. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  seven-man  civilian 
conunlttee  appointed  by  the  President  In 
June  of  1962  and  \b  known  as  the  Gesell 
report,  after  the  name  of  the  chairman, 
Gerhard  Oesell,  Washington  attorney.  The 
committee  Is  named  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Opportxinlty  In  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  title  of  this  Initial  report 
Is  "Equality  of  Treatment  and  Opportunity 
for  Negro  Military  Personnel  Stationed 
Within  the  United  States."  It  \b  obvious, 
frcHn  the  first  page  to  the  last,  that  the  true 
subject  Is  not  "equality"  but  "preferential 
treatment."  The  report  was  forwsu-ded  by 
the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  at 
the  Pentagon  where  indications  are  it  Is  al- 
ready regarded  by  the  branches  of  the  service 
as  the  "bible,"  even  though  It  was  supposed- 
ly subm.ltted  only  as  a  report  and  not  a 
directive. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  attitudes  and  rec- 
ommendations contained  In  Its  93  pages: 

More  recruiting  should  be  directed  toward 
Negroes  to  correct  the  "insufficient  flow"  of 
Negroes  into  the  services  and  to  Increase  the 
"pitifully  small"  number  of  Negro  officers. 

Negroes  should  be  located  In  Jobs  through- 
out the  services  regardless  of  their  Individual 
preferences  in  order  to  have  a  few  every- 
where and  In  all  positions. 

Promotion  boards  should  have  more  Negro 
officers  on  them  because  white  officers  are 
"consciously  or  unconsciously"  discriminat- 
ing against  Negroes  on  promotions. 

Special  officers  should  be  appointed  (with 
blraclal  staffs)  on  every  base  to  handle  all 
complaints  of  the  Negroes. 

Such  complaints  are  to  be  "encouraged." 
More   Negro   girls   are   to   be   brought   on 
bases  for  social  functions  and  fewer  girls  who 
believe  In  segregation. 

Negro  hostesses  should  be  considered  rather 
than  white. 

Military  police  patrols  used  In  neighboring 
communities  should  be  Integrated. 
Segregated  buses  should  be  boycotted. 
Base  commanders  should  appoint  blraclal 
committees   In   the   communities   to   break- 
down segregation  practices. 

Civic  clubs  should  not  be  Joined  If  they 
are  segregated. 

The  past  policy  of  complying  with  local 
■egregatlon  policies  should  be  terminated. 

The  practice  of  Negroes  gravitating  to  one 
base  service  club  and  whites  to  another 
should  not  be  permitted,  even  though  this 
might  be  of  their  own  choosing. 

Methods  are  suggested  for  getting  aroimd 
local  segregated  housing  by  leasing  homes  In 
the  name  of  the  Government  and  moving 
Negroes  in. 

ROTC  units  should  be  canceled  In  segre- 
gated schools. 

The  efforts  of  ot&cen  to  bring  about  Inte- 
gration should  be  constantly  reviewed  and 
rated.  Promotions  should  be  based  on  their 
Initiative  and  accomplishments  In  this  field. 

The  traditional  function  of  the  base  com- 
mander and  senior  officer  to  run  a  military 
establishment  and  maintain  good  community 
relations  by  staying  out  of  local  controversies 
la  mlagulded  and  should  be  stopped.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  lead  the  way  to  full 
integration. 

Military  personnel  should  be  allowed  to 
patronise  only  those  local  establishments 
which  are  Integrated  and  have  the  express 
approval  of  the  base  commander.  All  others 
should  be  placed  off  limits.  Approved  stores 
Should  display  placards  or  decals  on  their 


wlndows  and  doors  to  show  they  have  been 
approved  by  the  mlUtary.  This  gives  the  base 
commander  llfe-or-death  control  of  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  community  and  the  right 
to  subject  to  military  discipline  all  service- 
men, their  wives  and  children  who  shop 
at  other  stores  of  their  own  choosing. 

Should  all  these  efforts  fall  to  bring  about 
Integration,  the  services  must  consider  cur- 
tailing or  terminating  activities  at  these  in- 
stallations. 

These,  I  repeat,  are  only  brief  stunmaries 
of  some  of  the  points  contained  in  this  in- 
famous report.  It  brazenly  calls  down  the 
threat  of  blackmail  upon  the  populace.  I 
do  not,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  people  of 
the  Fourth  District  wUl  yield  to  blackmail. 
The  military  branches  were  created  for  the 
defense  of  our  Nation,  not  as  Instruments  to 
enforce  so-called  social  reforms. 

The  sorriest  aspect  of  this  report  Is  the 
damage  it  will  do  to  the  serviceman  and  his 
family.  Communities  have  always  gone  out 
of  the  way  to  receive  these  men  and  their 
families  and  make  them  welcome  for  the 
duration  of  their  residence  away  from  their 
homes.  This  report,  when  Implemented,  will 
make  the  serviceman  and  his  family,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  walking  symlx>ls  of 
civil  disobedience.  It  will  make  the  proud 
uniform  of  our  country  into  a  shabby  coat 
of  political  vote  grubbing.  It  will  debase 
this  honorable  career  and  ttim  the  friendly 
relations  now  enjoyed  by  base  and  commu- 
nity Into  one  of  hostility  and  resentment. 

I  have  strongly  protested  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  report  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  Secretaries  of  each 
of  the  branches  of  service.  I  will  continue  to 
exert  every  human  pressiire  against  this  ill- 
advised  and  socialistic  scheme.  Its  advocates 
still  will  not  or  cannot  see  that  pure  equal- 
ity Is  pure  communism. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
we  have  witnessed  a  stream  of  civil  rights 
directives,  orders,  and  maneuvers  ema- 
nating from  our  Military  Establishment. 
I  commend  the  gentlemen  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Waggonner  and  Mr.  Hubert] 
and  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  RrvERs]  for  securing  time  this  af- 
ternoon to  call  this  unprecedented  action 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation. 

The  latest  and  most  sweeping  rights 
directive  from  the  Pentagon,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  authorizes  the  commander 
of  a  military  base,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  his  service,  to  mark 
business  establishments  in  neighboring 
communities  "off  limits"  in  cases  of  al- 
leged discrimination. 

Forbidding  off -base  patronage  of  pri- 
vate business  by  servicemen  and  their 
dependents  amounts  to  a  Pentagon-or- 
dered economic  boycott.  And.  to  use  the 
military — supported  by  our  tax  dollars — 
to  violate  local  laws  and  customs  and  to 
force  integration  amounts  to  economic 
blackmail. 

The  July  26  directive  is  based  on  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Oesell  Committee 
report.  This  report  also  suggested  clos- 
ing military  bases  In  communities  where 
racial  discrimination  is  particularly 
prevalent.  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  has  said  he  does  not  regard  this 
as  feasible  "at  this  time." 

Mr.  Speaker,  have  we  reached  the 
point  where  our  national  security  and 
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defense  will  be  based  not  on  military  and 
greoflraphie  effeetlveness  but  on  who  la 
served  in  ^(^ist  restaurant? 

If  the  thTMi  of  closing  bases  in  segre- 
gated areas  Is  carried  out.  our  armed 
services  would  be  employed  as  a  political 
tool  to  attain  social  reforms.  Clearly, 
this  is  not  the  proper  province  into  which 
our  military  should  move,  for  tradition- 
ally the  armed  services  have  remained 
aloof  from  the  political  arena. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  Defense  De- 
partment directive  Is  a  blatant  effort  to 
force  integration  of  private  enterprise  by 
Executive  order.  It  is  part  of  a  massive 
pattern  of  Federal  coercion,  and  comes 
at  a  time  when  Congress  is  being  pres- 
sured to  place  additional  and  more  dan- 
gerous cItU  rights  tools  In  the  hands  of 
oar  executlre  branch  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  integration  of  the  races. 

In  view  of  these  unprecedented  de- 
velopments, I  am  today  introducing  a 
resolution  thai  calls  for  an  investigation 
by  the  appropriate  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  formula- 
tion, contents,  and  appropriateness  of 
the  Initial  report  of  the  Presidents  Com- 
mittee on  Eq\ial  Opportunity  in  the 
Armed  Forces  entitled  "Equality  of 
Treatooent  and  Opportunity  for  Negro 
Military  Personnel  Stationed  Within  the 
United  Stotes." 

Such  an  investigation,  in  my  opinion, 
would  bring  to  light  information  that 
should  be  carefully  analyzed  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
telman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNBOAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  WMOCMnml,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  BtexsT],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Sbukh  Qarohna  (Mr.  Rivsas], 
for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  and  I  bope  the  Nation,  this  mat- 
ter of  such  grave  Importance.  I  may 
say  that  I  itmn  the  grave  concern  of 
my  colleagues  over  implementation  of 
the  so-called  Oeaell  report  and  the  effect 
it  win  hare  on  the  morale  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

I  hare  no  military  baaes  in  my  dis- 
trict, but  that  fact  certainly  does  not 
leave  me  without  great  concern  and  ap- 
prehension over  this  report  and  order 
t>eing  used  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  social  ptohlems  of  our  country. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  a  most  dis- 
turbing questloD  has  been  raised  in  the 
thinking  and  statements  of  those  who 
are  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  those  who  know  the  ways  of  the 
onilltary.  and  that  is:  What  is  the  future 
roleof  the  military  In  this  country?  Win 
it  continue  as  it  has  (kme  in  the  past  to 
gloriously  protect  this  country  and  Its 
citizens  or  will  it  be  transformed  into 
a  sockdogleal  aim  of  the  GoTemment  in 
knplcmentlng  policies  which  the  Execu- 
tive Departmeat  desires  to  carry  out? 
I  think  that  is  a  far-rcaehlng  question 
that  needs  some  answers. 

Again  I  woirid  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  great  servioe  he  has 


done  in  bringing  this  matter  to  our  at- 
tention and  for  the  dllk'ent  work  he 
has  performed  In  anal>T:lng  the  Gesell 
report. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

If  I  may  proceed  for  a  moment.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  that  on  July  15.  1963.  I  ad- 
dres.sed  a  letter  to  each  of  you,  a.s 
follows: 
CuNOiiEss  "r  TH£   United  St.\tks. 

HonsB     (-F    KCFR».SKNT*TIVK.S. 

Wa-ihiigton.   DC.  July   15.   1962 

Dear  Cullxaoue  EArller  thl«  weelc.  I  bent 
to  each  Member  and  each  Senator,  a  copy  of 
my  monthly  Newslfttt-r  describing  In  brief 
the  coat«nt8  of  the  inltl&i  report  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Opportu- 
nity In  the  Armed  Forces,  entitled  'Equality 
of  Treatment  and  Oi)p<Ttunlty  far  Negro 
Military  Personnel  Stationed  Within  the 
United  States." 

This  report,  called  popularly  the  Oesell 
report,  waa.  according  to  news  storle*.  sent 
by  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  his  recommendation.  Foilomlng  that  rec- 
ommendatloD.  the  President  was  to  have 
Issued  a  policy  decLslon.  However,  a  state- 
ment signed  by  Secretary  McNamara  and 
dated  July  16.  states  that  "this  Department 
Is  implementing  the  recommendations'  con- 
tained in  that  report. 

On  the  surface,  the  Issue  In  point  appears 
to  be  integration,  but  these  propoeala  far 
transcend  that  subject.  If  enforced,  the 
recommendations  In  this  report  open  the 
door  to  military  control  of  the  civilian  sector 
and  strllte  at  the  heart  of  the  democratic 
systeofi. 

The  attached  letter  has  been  sent,  not  only 
to  the  members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees, but  to  the  President,  tlie  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  secretaries  of  the 
branches  of  service 

The  urgency  of  this  matter  prompts  ms 
to  address  each  of  you  individually  to  ask 
your  assistance  In  seeing  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  report  not  be  imple- 
mented. I  earnestly  request  that  you  read 
the  attached  letter  and.  for  the  reasons  I 
have  given  in  It,  Join  me  in  protesting  and 
preventing  these  proposals  beln^  put  Into 
effect 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jos   D    Waggon  ^fUl,  Js. 

But  I  suppose,  being  a  southerner 
from  Louisiana  and  not  having  been  htere 
very  long,  there  are  some  who  would  not 
believe  my  letter  was  anything  other 
than  a  southerner  protesting  about  the 
possibility  of  Integration,  and  this  letter 
was  not  too  well  read. 

I  included  this  letter,  which  went  also 
to  all  Members  of  the  Senate  and  Hou.se 
Committees  on  Armed  Services: 

CONCRSSS  or  THE   UMrTHD  STATES. 

House  of  Representattvxs. 
Washtriffton.  DC,  July  IS.  19S3 
To   All    .Vtembers   of    the   Senate   and    Hoxi.te 
Committers  i>n   Armed   Servtces. 

GorrLSMBM:  The  Initial  report  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  OpportuiUty 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  entitled.  "Equality  oi 
Treatment  and  Opportunity  for  Negro  Mili- 
tary Personnel  Stationed  Within  the  United 
States,"  has  come  to  my  attention. 

After  a  thorough  study  of  the  recoounen- 
datlons  It  maJccs,  I  am  gravely  concerned  over 
the  chants  it  proposes  to  bring  about  In  ths 
traditional  role  of  the  military  and.  in  par- 
ticular, in  the  rote  erf  the  base  commander. 

As  the  report  states,  ths  tradltlonai  role 
of  ths  millttiry  has  never  been  one  concerned 
with  reorran^n^  the  social  order:  leaving 
all  such  matters  to  their  proper  plao*  In 
tb«  hands  of  the  rivUlan  and  tttmtr  ouuils; 


remiilnlng  nonpoUtlcal  and  alouf  from  con- 
troverslai  conununlty  problems.  The  past 
practice  of  this  attitude  Is.  without  serious 
question,  responsible  for  the  fact  that,  'n 
the  main,  the  mllltiiry  has  enjoyed  exem- 
plary relations  with  the  communities  In 
whii'h  they  are  loraLod 

This  report  decrees  that,  in  following  thl.s 
Ume-honored  tradition,  base  commanders 
Imve  t)een  failures  and  that  lulherence  to 
these  policies  should  cease. 

To  an  depart  from  tins  tr.idUlnn  and  to 
.i.si,un)e  the  m.mtle  of  arb.tor  if  stK-l.il  more.s 
.iiui  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  community 
Is  to  recede  from  the  establl.shed  mlll'ary 
mission  and  engage  In  controversies  which 
cm  only  and  rightly  be  settled  by  the 
courts. 

The  report  recommends,  among  other 
things,  that  complaints  be  privileged,  com- 
plainants anonymous,  that  star  chamber  pro- 
ceedings be  insinuated  into  the  military,  and 
th.it  any  man  accused  of  any  UTong  not  be 
allowed  to  face  and  question  his  accuser 
Tills  Is  an  Intolerable  injustice  and  must 
n  it  be  condoned 

The  report  recommends  that  members  be 
encouraged  to  complain.  This  is  a  posture 
untl'.iing  Uie  dignity  of  the  mlUtarj-  and  of 
any  man  In  Its  uniform. 

The  report  states  that  compliance  with 
Ux;al  and  State  Laws  on  segregation  Is  mis- 
guided "ajid  should  be  terminated."  This  Is 
an  open  Invitation  to  military  revolt  against 
civil  authority.  Regardless  of  any  msn's 
personal  attitude  against  any  duly  certified 
law  It  cannot  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  ths 
Natloti  to  tirge  him  to  violate  that  law;  and 
most  certainly  not  while  he  is  in  the  uni- 
form of  his  country.  This  Is  In  direct  op- 
position to  customary  military  discipline 
and  respect  for  authority. 

The  report  delves  deep  Into  p.-^ychiUoglcal 
factors  that  are  not  the  concern  of  the  mlH- 
Uiry  or  any  person  other  than  the  Indlvldu.U 
himself.  It  recommends,  as  but  one  example, 
discouraging  men  from  seelclng  the  social 
company  of  their  own  race  In  their  off-duty 
hours.  This  is  meddling  in  the  private  and 
social  relations  of  the  individual  and  an  in- 
v.isiou  that  Is  Intolerable  anywhere  except 
in  a  police  state. 

The  rep<jrt  recommends  giving  authority 
U>  base  commanders  to  tell  the  serviceman. 
hU  wife  and  children,  whether  or  not  they 
can  patronize.  In  their  off-duty  hours.  tl\e 
corner  drugstore,  the  theater,  or  the  restau- 
rant of  their  own  choosing.  Again,  no  man 
and  no  group  has  the  right  to  assume  such 
dictatorship  over  the  private  rights  of  an- 
other. 

To  assume  so  Is  to  defy  every  democratic 
tradition  this  Nation  has  ever  followed  and 
extends  Federal  power  over  the  mind  and 
actions  of  the  cltlsen  to  a  degree  never  be- 
fore dreamed  of.  The  report  even  attetr.pt.s 
to  control  the  subconscious  mind  of  the 
serviceman. 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  this  rejxjrt 
Is  the  damage  it  will  do  to  the  Innocent 
.serviceman  and  his  family  If  the  recom- 
mendations  it   contains   are   implemented. 

This  report  would  turn  the  blameless 
serviceman  and  his  family  into  walking 
symbols  of  mUltary  disobedience  of  civil 
authority.  It  would  debase  the  honorable 
career  of  service  to  our  country  and  turn 
the  friendly  relations  now  enjoyed  between 
base  and  community  Into  hostility  and  re- 
sentment. 

The  military  forces  of  this  Nation  must 
not  be  deviated  from  their  role  as  guardians 
of  our  country  and  pressed  into  service  to 
enforce  any  sodal  ideology. 

Although  this  report  concerns  Itself  with 
IntegratteMi,  If  It  Is  Implemented,  who  can 
say  what  Ideology  or  what  philosophy  or 
what  poUtlcal  theory  may  not  be  treat«Kl  In 
the  ssme  mannsr  tomorrow. 

I  urge  thai  raeh  a  ootiras  not  be  taken  and 
that  the  prop<jsals  of  this  report  not  be  put 
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into  effect.    I  ask  t2iat  you  give  earnest  eon'- 
slderatlon  to  the  gravity  o€  the  eondlttoa 
this   report   would    bring   about  tt   Implt 
mented. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jos  D.  Waogonnbi,  Jr. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Racots  at  this 
point  the  memorandum  for  the  President 
from   the   Secretary  of   Defense  dated 

July  24, 1983: 

The  Secret  AST  or  Dxtensk, 

WashiTigton,  July  24, 1963. 
Memorandum  for  the  President  : 

On  June  21  you  sent  me  a  copy  of  tlie 
Initial  report  of  your  Committee  on  Equal 
Opportunity  In  the  Armed  Forces  and  asked 
that  I  review  the  document  and  report  on 
the  recommendations  within  30  days.  This 
memorandum  responds  to  that  request. 

In  lU  year  of  work  the  committee  observed 
racial  Imbalances  and  vestiges  of  racial  dis- 
crimination within  the  Armed  Forces  them- 
selves. Nevertheless,  the  committee  found 
that  In  the  main,  racial  equality  is  a  reali- 
ty on  military  bases  today.  I^m  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  eliminate  the  excep- 
tions and  guard  the  continuing  reality. 

It  is  to  the  Department's  off-base  respon- 
sibilities that  the  committee  has  devoted 
the  bulk  of  its  report.  In  eloquent  terms 
the  committee  has  described  the  nature  and 
pervasiveness  of  off-base  discrimination 
against  Negro  servicemen  and  their  families, 
the  divisive  and  demoralizing  lmp>act  of  that 
discrimination,  and  the  general  absence  of 
afBrmiitlve,  effective  action  to  ameliorate  or 
end  the  off-base  practices  affecting  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  our  servicemen. 
Our  military  effectiveness  is  unquestion- 
ably reduced  as  a  result  of  civilian  racial  dis- 
crimination against  men  in  uniform.  The 
committee  report  has  made  this  point  with 
great  clarity.  With  equal  clarity  it  demon- 
strates that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
in  the  past  only  imperfectly  recognised  the 
harm  flowing  from  off-base  discrimination. 
That  Imperfect  recognition  has  In  turn 
meant  the  lack  of  a  program  to  correct  the 
conditions  giving  rise  to  the  barm. 

The  committee  report  contained  recom- 
mendations for  such  a  program.  Consistent- 
ly therewith  I  have  issued  a  directive  ex- 
plicitly staUng  Department  of  Etefense  poli- 
cy with  respect  to  off -base  discrimination 
and  requiring — 

PreparaUon  of  deUlled  directives,  manuals 
and  regulaUons  making  clear  the  leadership 
responsibility  both  on  and  off  base  and  oon- 
talning  g\ildance  as  to  how  that  responsibil- 
ity is  to  be  discharged. 

InsUtutlon  in  each  service  of  a  system 
for  regularly  monitoring  and  measuring 
progress  in  thte  fleld.  " 

We  are  in  the  process  of  establishing  a 
staff  element  within  my  office  to  give  full 
time  to  such  matters. 

While  the  foregoing  Is  In  accord  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee,  the 
details  of  the  program  necessarUy  will  be 
found  In  the  mantials  and  regulations  to 
be  Issued  as  a  result  of  my  directive. 

The  Initial  committee  report  contained 
m.my  specific  recommendations  on  recruit- 
ment, assignment,  promotion,  techniques  for 
eliminating  on-  and  off-base  discrimination, 
housing,  education  and  recording  of  racial 
data.  Many  of  these  have  been  or  will  be 
put  Into  effect,  but  some  require  more  study 
and  on  a  few  we  have  reservations. 

These  will  be  discussed  further  with  the 
Committee. 

The  recommendations  on  sanctions  do  re- 
quire special  comment.  The  Committee  sug- 
gests using  a  form  of  the  off-llmlts  sanction 
when,  despite  the  commander's  best  efforts 
with  the  community  leaders,  relentless  dls- 
frlmlnatlon  persists  against  Negro  service- 
men and  their  families. 

Certainly  the  damage  to  military  effective- 
ness  frcim  off-base  discrimination  Is  not  1ms 
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than  that  caused  by  off -base  vice,  as  to  which 
the  off-limits  sanction  ta  quite  customary. 
While  I  would  hope  that  it  need  never  be 
put  in  effect,  I  agree  with  the  Committee 
that  a  like  aanetion  against  dlscrlnilnatloa 
must  be  available.  It  should  be  applied, 
however,  only  with  the  prior  approval  ot  the 
Secretary  of  the  Military  Department  con- 
cerned. 

The  Committee  also  suggested  the  poesl- 
blllty  of  closing  bases  near  conununltlee 
where  discrimination  Is  particularly  preva- 
lent. I  do  not  regard  this  as  feasible  action 
at  this  time. 

In  your  letter  transmitting  the  Committee 
report  you  wrote  that  "Discriminatory  prac- 
tices are  morally  wrong  wherever  they  oc- 
cur— they  are  es|>ecially  Inequitable  and 
Iniquitous  when  they  Inconvenience  and  em- 
barrass those  serving  In  the  Armed  Services 
and  their  families." 

Guided  by  those  words  and  the  report  of 
your  Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  military  departments 
will  take  a  leadership  role  in  combating  dis- 
crimination wherever  It  affects  the  military 
effectiveness  of  the  men  and  women  serving 
In  defense  of  this  coimtry. 

Robert  S.  McNamara. 

I  ask  for  inclusion  of  a  document  en- 
titled Depsirtment  of  Defense  Directive, 
dated  July  26,  1963,  which  further  estab- 
lishes the  sequence  of  events.  Also  in- 
cluded is  my  letter  to  the  editors  of  every 
daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States, 
with  which  I  transmitted  my  newsletter 
and  other  pertinent  information  con- 
cerning the  Gesell  report.  My  letter  is 
dated  July  31,  19€3,  and  was  my  second 
mailing  to  all  these  newspapers. 

Also  I  include  herewith  a  sampling  of 
the  critical  news  stones  and  editorials 
from  various  newspapers.    The  first  is 
from  the  EiyriA,  Ohio,  Chronicle  of  July 
19,    1963,   flaying    this    report    entitled, 
"Congressman  Says  Unpublished  Report 
'Socialist  Scheme*  ";  from  the  Kinston, 
N.C.,   Free   Press   of   July    19,    a   story 
entitled,  "Louisiana  Congressman  Wants 
To    Halt    Military    Action";    from    the 
Times -Picayune  of  New  Orleans,  a  news 
story  of  Friday.  July  26,  1963,  entitled 
"Orders    Pushing    Officers    in    Civilian 
Areas  Is  Fear,"  and  of  Saturday,  July  27; 
an    editorial    from    the    New    Orleans 
Times-Picayune  dated  July  30.  1963,  en- 
titled, "Radical  Takeover  of  Defense  Es- 
tablishment"; and  an  editorial  from  the 
Chattanooga  News-Free  Press  of  Thurs- 
day. Augiist  1,  1963.  entitled  "How  Mili- 
tary Dictatorship  Comes."  condemning 
the  military  aspects  of  dictatorship  in- 
herent In  this;  a  column  contained  in  the 
Washington  Star  on  Friday.  August  2,  by 
David  Lawrence  entitled,  "The  Military 
and   Social   Reform,"   condemning   the 
implementation   of   this   Gesell  report; 
and  a  news  story  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  August  2  which  shows 
the  United  States  is  going  further  than 
the  boundaries  of  the  States  now  and  Is 
going  to  halt  sales  of  arms  in  Africa  be- 
cause of  their  racial  beliefs. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Depaktbcknt    of    Detxnsx    DiRKmvi — Equal 

OPPOBTtJNITT    IN    THX    ARMED    FOBCXS 
I.    POLICY 

It  Is  the  p<dlcy  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  conduct  all  of  Its  actlviUes  in  a 
manner  which  Is  free  from  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  which  provides  equal  opportunity 
for  all  uniformed  members  and  all  civilian 
employees  IrrespecUve  of  their  otrfor. 


Discriminatory  fH^totioes  directed  against 
Armed  Forces  inem.bers,  all  oC  witam  lack  a 
civilian's  fteedom  of  choice  In  wliere  to  live. 
1»  wortc  to  travel  and  to  spend  hla  off-duty 
hours,  are  harmful  to  military  effectiveness. 
Therefore,  all  members  ot  the  Department 
of  Defense  should  oppose  such  practices  on 
every  occasion,  while  fostering  equaJ  i^- 
portunity  tor  servicemen  and  their  families, 
on  and  off  base. 

n.    KESPONSIBILrnES 

A.  Office  of  the  Secretary  ot  Defense: 

1.  Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  provisions  ot 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1»47,  as  amend- 
ed, the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Man- 
power) is  hereby  assigned  reqwnsibility  and 
authority  for  promoting  equal  opportunity 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  In  the 
f>erformance  of  this  function  he  shall  (a) 
be  the  representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  dvil  rights  matters,  (b)  give  di- 
rection to  programs  that  promote  equal  op- 
portunity for  military  personnel,  (c)  pro- 
vide policy  guidance  and  review  policies, 
regulations  and  manuals  of  the  military  de- 
partments, and  (d)  monitor  tiielr  perform- 
ance through  periodic  reports  and  visits  to 
field  installations. 

2.  In  carrying  out  the  functions  enu- 
merated above,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Manpower)  is  authorlaed  to  establish 
the  Office  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Civil  Bights). 

B.  The  military  departments: 

1.  The  military  departments  sh^  with 
the  approval  of  the  Assistant  Becre^uy  of 
Defense  (Manpower),  issue  appropriate  in- 
structions, manuals,  and  regulations  in  con- 
nection with  the  leadership  responsibility  for 
equal  opportunity,  on  and  off  base,  and 
containing  guidance  for  Its  discharge. ' 

2.  The  mlUtary  departments  shall  insti- 
tute in  each  service  a  system  for  regularly 
reporting,  monitoring  and  measuring  prog- 
ress in  achieving  equal  opportunity  on  and 
off  base. 

C.  Military  commanders:  Every  military 
commander  has  the  responsibility  to  oppose 
discriminatory  practices  affecting  his  men 
and  their  dependents  and  to  foster  equal 
c^I>ortunlty  for  them,  not  only  In  areu  un- 
der his  immediate  control,  but  also  in  necu-by 
oommimltles  where  they  may  live  or  gather 
in  off-duty  hours.  In  discharging  that  re- 
sponsibility a  commander  shall  not,  except 
with  the  prior  ai^roval  of  the  Secretary  of 
his  miUtary  department,  use  the  off-limits 
sanction  in  discriminating  cases  within  the 
United  States. 

m.    IMPLEMENTATION 

Not  later  than  August  15, 1963,  the  military 
departments  shall  forward  for  the  approval 
cf  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Man- 
power) an  outline  plan  for  implementing 
this  directive. 

rv.  xmcnvx  date 
This  directive  is  effective  immediately. 
RoBEKT  S.  McNamara, 

Secretary  of  Defense. 


CONORKSS  or  THE  'UNITnj  STATES, 

HovsE  or  Repeesentativss, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  31, 1963. 

Dear  BDrroa:  The  NaUon  tirgently  needs 
the  good  offices  of  your  newspaper  to  make 
the  story  of  the  infamous  Oesell  report 
known.  The  very  keystone  of  all  democratic 
principles  depends  on  halting  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  report. 

This  is  not — and  I  repeat — this  is  not,  as 
it  appears  on  the  surface,  an  integration  is- 
sue. The  question  far  transcends  that  is- 
sue. The  issue  Is:  shall  the  dvUlan  sector 
control  the  mUitary  or  shall  the  military 
control  the  civilian.  It  Is  that  simple.  It  is 
that  basic. 

Attached  you  will  find  a  copy  of  my  news- 
letter No.  6,  a  o<^>y  of  which  was  sent  to  you 
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3  w—kM  Sfo.  TbAt  newsletter  deplored 
tbm  eooMkCkumtkoa  of  th«  0«mU  report.  Now 
thAt  tbm  •Mrateiy  of  Defenaa  ham  ordwd 
tbm  ImplaoMatAtton  ot  the  reoommendatloiu 
of  tbm  report.  Z  bmr*  la*u«<l  the  attached 
three  p«g»  wninTy  of  the  devastation  that 
must  now  follow  hla  actions.  Coverage  In 
the  ShreTeport  Ammal  and  Times,  in  the 
area  which  I  reprasent.  as  well  as  other 
newspapers  around  the  country  has  been  ex- 
tensive. Oovarac*  la  now  spreading  rapidly 
to  other  parts  of  the  State  and  Nation.  As 
but  one  example,  you  will  find  attached  a  re- 
production of  th«  first  two  articles  In  a 
lengthy  series  planned  by  the  New  Orleans 
Ttmes-Plcayuna.  the  largest  newspaper  In 
this  southern  area. 

Again.  I  urge  you  to  study  this  material 
and.  if  you  agree  that  the  basic  role  of  the 
military  has  been  violently  warped  by  this 
report.  Join  In  the  fight  to  see  that  the  order 
to  Implement  the  Oesell  report  be  rescinded. 
Slnoerely, 

Joe  D.  WAOOONNa,  Jr. 


Ret  tAHB  or  RBreaBKNTATTvi  Jos  D.  Waccon- 
Ns>,  Jb..  Dbmoolat,  or  LiOuisxana,  Poubtu 
DmraiCT,  FUBat,  Jxtlt  26.  1963 

The  announcement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  th«t  Implementation  of  the  In- 
famous Oeaell  report  wtll  begin  immediately 
can  only  be  eompered  to  the  acUons  of  the 
evil  Benjamin  Butler  or  Thaddeus  Stevens. 
The  Nation  cannot  survive  the  assault  of 
another  SteTene  or  BuUer.  These  times  call 
for  tky  calm  deliberation  of  Louisiana's 
Judah  P.  Benjamin  If  we  are  to  face  an- 
other roiuid  ot  Reconstruction  days. 

Without  eooselenoe  and  with  total  disre- 
gard for  the  bonorahle  history  of  the  mili- 
tary services  of  this  Nation,  be  has.  with  a 
single  stroke  of  a  poison  pen,  created  a 
military  dictatorship  over  the  personal  af- 
fairs of  every  man  and  woman  In  service 
and  every  man  and  woman  who  lives  within 
an  undetermined  niimber  of  miles  from  any 
military  base  in  the  United  States. 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  President,  dated 
July  30,  he  shed  mountainous  waves  of 
crocodile  tears  because  he  had  not  done 
more  in  the  past  to  bring  about  social  re- 
forms on  military  bcues  and  In  communi- 
ties nearby  and.  In  humiliating  supplication. 
begged  forglrensss  and  promised  to  do  better 
Immediately. 

The  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Civil  Rights,  whose  duty 
will  be  to  enforoe  Integration  of  the  races. 
Is  a  rank  Insult  to  the  honor  roll  of  men 
and  women  who  have  served  and  died  in  the 
military  senrloe  for  the  noble  causes  of  our 
Nation's  past.  To  mass  the  military  now,  as 
he  has  done,  for  an  assault  on  the  social 
habits  and  practices  of  the  citizenry,  bor- 
ders on  the  racist  Insanity  of  the  Nazi 
Oestapo. 

No  authority  exists  In  the  Constitution,  or 
by  virtue  of  any  law  ever  passed  by  the 
Congress  or  by  Inference  on  any  p>age  of 
American  history,  to  give  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  right  to  dic- 
tate to  the  people  of  this  country  whom 
they  may  associate  with  In  the  privacy  of 
their  homes,  their  businesses  or  their 
churches. 

This  memorandum  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  not  only  gives  the  Armed  Forces 
that  right,  it  goee  even  further:  the  memo- 
rand  lun  commands  that  It  be  done. 

The  Implementation  of  the  Oeaell  report 
brings  this  Nation  to  the  brink  of  military 
dictatorship. 

The  Nazi  battlecry  was,  "Today,  Europe. 
Tomorrow,  the  world."  The  battlecry  of 
thoae  who  would  rule  by  executive  order  Is: 
"Today,  social  reform.  Tomorrow,  your 
mind." 

Free  America  cannot,  must  not.  tolerate 
this  tearing  down  of  the  barrier  that  stands 
between  the  oItII  and  mtUtary.    If  the  civil- 


ian loses  this  control  of  the  military,  there 
can  be  no  freedom  left  In  the  land. 

In  an  effort  to  alert  the  United  States  to 
the  violence  the  Oesell  report  would  do  to 
our  democratic  traditions,  I  mailed  a  sum- 
mary of  It  to  every  dally  newspaper  In  thm 
country  and  to  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress Sadly,  too  lew  have  been  aroused  to 
the  danger  Too  many  see  only  the  Issue  of 
Integration  and  not  the  Incipient  threat  to 
the  foundation  and  the  keystone  of  all  that 
made  this  Nation  secure  and  free. 

I  urge  every  American  to  bring  every  con- 
ceivable pressure  to  betu-  on  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  see  that  thi.s 
memorandum  is  rescinded  The  communica- 
tions media  must  Join  in  this  fight.  These 
are  perilous  times.  The  sunshine  patriot 
and  the  summer  s<.)ldier  must  stand  now  if 
we  are  to  survive. 

We  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  na- 
tional oblivion.  Heretofore,  it  has  been  the 
hour  of  midnight.  With  the  enforcement  of 
this  document,  we  will  have  come  to  zero- 
aero- zero-one. 

Dawn  may  And  that  this  Nation  has  nut 
survived. 

At  this  very  moment,  the  Senate  Is  being 
asked  to  approve  a  plan  to  stop  certain  vital 
phases  of  our  military  preparedness  In  the 
nuclear  field.  We  are  told  In  the  preamble 
of  the  proposed  Test  Ban  Treaty  that  this 
Nation's  policy  is  total  dUarnvament.  At 
the  same  moment,  our  mortal  enemies.  Rus- 
sia and  Red  China  have  never,  in  their  his- 
tories, been  more  dedicated  to  and  capable 
of  our  total  annihilation 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  must  share  In 
the  responsibility  for  these  policies. 

The  Secretary  has  on  occasion,  in  the 
past,  displayed  remarkable  talent  and  abil- 
ity, though  at  times,  misguided 

But,  If  it  is  his  concept  of  his  position 
of  director  of  this  Nations  defenses  that 
the  United  States  can  emerge  from  the  hour 
of  Its  gravest  peril  in  all  history  by  disarma- 
ment and  by  devoting  our  military  forces 
to  the  task  of  forcing  social  reforms  on  our 
own  citizens,  then  the  time  has  come  to 
question  his  qualifications  to  continue  In 
that  office  and  to  ask  fur  bis  resignation 

This,  I  now  do. 

(Prom  the  Elyrla  (Ohio)   Chronicle- 
Telegram.  July  19.  19631 

CONCBKSSMAN    SaYS   UNPUBLtSHZD   RePOBT 

"Socialist  Scheme" 
(By  Don  Miller) 

A  blistering  attack  on  use  of  US.  defense 
organizations  to  achieve  social  reforms  was 
unleashed  In  Washington,  DC,  yesterday  by 
US.  Representative  Joe  D.  Waoconneb.  Jr.. 
Democrat,  of  Louisiana. 

Misuse  of  the  military  has  stemmed  from 
the  unpubllclzed  Oesell  report  to  President 
John  P.  Kennedy,  the  legislator  charged 

The  Oesell  report  was  one  made  to  the 
President  and  forwarded  by  him  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

The  report  is  named  after  Gerhard  Oesell, 
a  Washington  attorney  and  chairman  of  a 
■even-man  civilian  committee  named  by  the 
President  In  June  1962. 

The  committee  is  known  as  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Its  initial  report  has  been  labeied  "Equality 
of  Treatment  and  Opportunity  for  Negro 
Military  Personnel  SUUoned  Within  the 
United  States." 

The  Oesell  report,  although  Its  provisions 
actually  are  being  Implemented  in  the  Armed 
Forces  today,  has  not  been  made  public  nor 
have  copies  been  provided  to  news  media. 
Representative  Wagconnex  declared. 

But  quoting  chapter  and  verse  from  a  copy 
of  the  93-page  report  which  he  procured, 
the  44-year-old  Louisiana  Representative, 
now  In  his  second  congressional  term,  blasted 
the  Oesell  report  as  "Infamous. " 


It  "brazenly"  calls  for  blackmail  of  the 
populace:  Is  "an  ill-advised  and  socialistic 
scheme;  and  calls  for  the  Oovernment  to 
act  to  destroy  private  enterprise,"  Waocon- 
NEB  angrily  declared. 

"It  Is  obvious  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last."  the  legislator  declared,  "that  the  true 
8UbJ«y;t  Is  not  'equality  but  "preferentlHl 
treatment" 

The  report,  which  calls  for  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  role  of  military  base  com- 
ma nders  and  in  matters  ranging  from 
mlliUu-y  recreation  to  housing,  gut  its  first 
public  scrutiny  Wednesday 

Wagconneb  mailed,  to  every  dally  news- 
paper in  the  country,  a  copy  of  his  July 
leglslHtlve  newsletter,  airing  details  of  the 
report 

And  the  report,  he  declared,  "Is,  without 
question,  the  most  sweeping  attack  on  the 
separation  of  the  races  since  the  Black  Mon- 
day decision  of  the  Supreme  Court." 

Efforts  currently  are  being  made  to  deter- 
mine cost  of  the  President's  Committee  in 
Its  13  months  of  activity  so  far;  costs  of  its 
transportation;  and  whether  the  transporta- 
tion was  by  commercial  or  Oovernment  car- 
rier,  the  Louisiana   Congressman   said. 

•My  efforts  here  are  to  alert  the  people." 
he  said  "Not  to  the  problems  relating  to 
segregation,  but  to  misuse  of  the  Military 
Establishment  to  accomplish  social  reforms." 

The  Congressman  was  particularly  bitter 
about  the  proposed  change  in  role  of  com- 
manders of  military  bases. 

These,  he  said,  long  have  been  ordered 
to  remain  out  of  local  controversies  stem- 
ming from  comnuinitles  near  military  Instal- 
lations. 

"Now  they  are  told  to  get  In  the  middle 
of  them."  Waggonneb  said. 

ECONOMIC    sanctions 

Bitse  commanders  would,  under  the  Oesell 
report.  Impose  economic  sanctions  on  pri- 
vate business  establishments  in  near-base 
communities  where  they  did  not  agree  to 
serve  anyone,  regardless  of  color.  Wagconnex 
charged. 

The  report  calls  for  the  base  commander 
to  have  decals  or  placards  displayed  In  win- 
dows of  establishments  which  have  his  ap- 
proval Those  not  having  this  approval 
would  be  declared  off  limits.  And  service- 
men using  such  establishments  could  be 
subject   to  discipline   for  disobeying  orders. 

Along  with  this  local  pressure  from  a 
base  commander,  which  "gives  the  base  com- 
mander llfe-or-death  control  of  the  economic 
life  of  a  community."  Wagoonnkb  said, 
the  report  calls  for  curtailment  of  an  instal- 
lation "s  activities  or  for  its  complete  re- 
moval from  an  area  where  efforts  to  achieve 
complete  integration  fall. 

The  economic  weapon  poses  a  "blackmail " 
threat  to  private  businesses,  the  Congress- 
man claimed,  adding,  "The  military  branches 
were  created  for  the  defense  of  our  Nation, 
not  as  instruments  to  enforce  so-called  social 
reforms. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  told  the 
Chronicle-Telegram  yesterday  the  report  was 
made  public  June  22,  by  Pierre  Salinger,  the 
President's  press  secretary. 

IN   name  ONI.T 

It  was  made  public  in  name  only  Repre- 
sentative Wagoonneh  had  indicated. 

The  Defense  Department  spokesman  con- 
firmed Wagconnex  s  statement  about  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  off-base  establish- 
ments not  cooperating  in  the  integration 
program. 

The  report  recommended  establishment  of 
biracial  community  relations  committees 
by  base  commanders  to  help  in  ellmlnatlug 
discriminatory  priictlces  in  off-base  com- 
munities 

Should  lesser  efforts  fall,  the  Defense  De- 
partment spokesman  said,  the  Oesell  report 
recommended     base     commanders     develop 
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plans  "whereby  military  personnel  would  be 
permitted  to  patronize  only  thoee  places 
which  achieve  his  express  approvaL** 

WAOGOinna  said  he  can  cite  speeUle  esses 
to  show  the  Oeeell  report,  which  slresdy  Is 
regarded  by  service  branches  ss  "the  Bi- 
ble," Is  In  process  of  implementation. 

"Even  though,"  he  wrote  in  his  legislatlre 
newsletter,  "It  was  supposedly  submitted 
only  as  a  report  and  not  a  dlrectlTe." 

OmCEK    PXOMOTIOMS 

Under  the  report  even  officer  promotions 
can  hinge  on  how  active  a  military  officer 
Is  in  "Initiative"  and  "accomplishment"  in 
bringing  about  integration,  the  Congressman 
siild. 

I'he  report,  he  said,  calls  for  grading  and 
monitoring  of  a  commander's  performance 
in  bringing  about  integration.  Reading 
from  the  report  Itself,  Waggonnxb  noted  it 
calls  for  making  clear  to  officers  that  "show- 
ing achievement  in  this  area  can  enhance 
their  performance  ratings  and  achieve  for 
them  favorable  consideration  for  promotion 
and  for  career  advancement." 

One  section  of  the  report  urges  that  the 
Government  lease  homes  in  the  name  of  the 
Oovernment,  then  move  Negroes  in,  thus 
■getting  around  local  segregated  housing," 
he  said. 

Wagoonnxk  declared  a  conunlttee  went  to 
Shreveport.  L>a.,  Tuesday,  to  discuss  wltb 
{>eople  there,  at  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base, 
s<ime  phase  of  the  integration  plctxu*  as  it  in- 
volves the  military. 

The  group  was  met  by  radio,  TV,  and  news- 
paper personnel,  "much  to  their  surprise," 
Wagconnex  said.  "They  didn't  know  any- 
one was  coming  to  meet  them." 

not   sxcbet 

The  Congressman  from  Plain  Dealing,  La.. 
said  committee  spokesmen,  asked  about  the 
Oesell  report,  declared  it  was  not  secret. 

They  admitted,  however,  they  could  give  no 
copies  to  the  newsmen. 

And  where  could  they  get  them? 

'They  were  told  they  could  get  it  from 
the  President,"  Waggonneb  said. 

Wagoonneb,  who  served  on  the  Louisiana 
Sute  Board  of  Education  before  entering 
Congress,  and  who  Is  a  businessman  engaged 
in  wholesaling  of  gasoline,  aired  other  con- 
troversial parts  of  the  Oesell  report. 

It  calls  for,  he  said: 

More  Negro  recruiting  to  correct  the  "in- 
sufficient flow"  of  Negroes  into  the  sei vices 
and  to  Increase  the  "pitifully  small"  number 
of  Negro  officers. 

Lc-ate  Negroes  In  Jobs  through  the  serr- 
ice,  regardless  of  personal  preference,  to  have 
a  few  everywhere  and  in  all  positions. 

More  Negro  officers  for  promotion  boards. 

Special  officers  on  every  base  to  handle 
Negro  complaints. 

Encouraging  of  such  complaints. 

Bringing  more  Negro  girls  to  bases  for  so- 
cial functions.  I 

Negro  hostesses  to  bo  considered  rather' 
than  white. 

Integration  of  military  police  patrols. 

Boycotting  of  segregated  buses. 

Appointment  by  base  commanders  of  bi- 
racial committees  In  the  communities  to 
break  down  segregation  practices. 

Refusal  to  Join  civic  clubs  which  are  not 
Integrated. 

Termination  of  past  policy  of  complying 
with  local  segregation  policies. 

Nut  permitting  practice  of  Negroes  grav- 
itating to  one  base  service  club  and  white 
to  another,  even  though  this  might  be  of 
their  own  choosing. 

Canceling  of  ROTC  In  segregated  schools. 

The  points  he  has  listed.  Waggonneb  said. 
are  the  major  points  made  within  the  Oesell 
report. 

Since  the  report  has  been  kept  under 
Wraps  even  though  not  classified  as  secret. 
•ina  copies  have  not  been  made  available  to 


the  jMress.  the  Congressman  today  is  seeking 
to  reproduce  it  in  wholesale  quantities. 

Xrery  newspaper  which  received  his  leg- 
islative newsletter  will  receive  a  copy  off  that 
93-page  report,  he  declared  firmly. 

"I  will  continue  to  exert  every  human  pres- 
sure against  this  ill-advUed  and  socialistic 
scheme."  "Waggonneb  declared.  "Its  advo- 
cates still  will  not  or  cannot  see  that  pure 
equality  is  pure  communism." 

He  charged  It  would  turn  the  uniform 
"into  a  shabby  coat  of  political  vote  grub- 
bing. It  will  debase  this  honorable  career 
(the  milltary-ed.)  and  turn  the  friendly  re- 
lations now  enjoyed  by  base  and  community 
into  one  of  hostility  and  resentment." 

80BBISST  aSPXCT 

"The  sorriest  aspect  of  this  report."  he 
added,  "is  the  damage  it  will  do  the  service- 
man and  his  family." 

Communities,  he  said,  have  always  gone 
out  of  their  way  to  welcome  and  receive 
these  service  families.  But  the  Oesell  re- 
port, when  implemented,  "will  make  the 
senriceman  and  his  family  walking  symbols 
of  civil  disobedience." 

Waogonnxb  said  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert licNamara  had  made  statements  pub- 
lished in  yesterday's  Washington  Poet  which 
were  ambiguous,  but  Indicated  the  Oesell 
report  already  was  in  the  process  of  being 
placed  Into  effect. 

"I  consider  he  was  referring  to  the  Oesell 
report,"  Waggonneb  said. 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base  Itself,  near 
Shreveport  In  Bossier  Parish,  contains  a  slt- 
uaUcMi  backing  his  claim  that  preferential 
treatment  Is  being  sought  for  a  very  small 
group,  the  Congressman  declared. 

There,  Negro  students  of  Junior  and  senior 
high  school  age  number  no  more  than  20,  he 
said,  while  the  base  has  a  total  population 
of  about  8.000  military  personneL 

Waogonnxb  also  chuckled  over  one  portion 
of  the  Oeeell  report. 

The  committee  declared  It  believes  pres- 
ence of  racial  Information  in  a  serviceman's 
file  "is  undesirable." 

Yet,  it  added.  "It  has  been  handicapped 
In  its  work  by  an  almost  complete  absence 
of  complete  statistical  reports  which  would 
permit  measurement  of  such  elementary 
matters  as  recruitment,  assignment  or  pro- 
motion." 

"If  they  cant  Identify  them  they  cant 
give  them  preferential  treatment,"  Wag- 
gonneb quipped. 

[From  the  Kinston    (N.C.)    Free  Press] 

LOTTZBIANA    SOLON    WANTS    TO    HaLT    MiUTABT 

Action 

Waskznoton. — Representative  Jox  D.  Wao- 
OONNXK.  Jb.,  Democrat,  Louisiana,  has  asked 
the  House-Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  stop  implementation  of  a  presidential 
committee  report  dealing  with  equality  of 
treatment  for  Negro  military  personnel. 

The  report  was  made  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  In  the 
Armed  Forces  and  was  entitled  "equality  of 
treatment  and  opportunity  for  Negro  mili- 
tary personnel  stationed  within  the  United 
States." 

The  Congressman  told  the  committee  that 
It  was  his  understanding  that  the  report  was 
sent  by  the  President  to  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  for  his  recommendation. 

Following  that  recommendation,  the  Presi- 
dent was  to  have  issued  a  jxillcy  decision. 

However,  a  statement  signed  by  McNamara 
and  dated  July  16  said  that  the  department 
was  giving  consideration  to  implementing 
the  recommendations  in  the  report. 

"After  a  thorough  study  of  the  recommen- 
dations it  makes  I  am  gravely  concerned  over 
the  changes  It  proposes  to  bring  about  In  the 
traditional  role  of  the  military  and,  In  par- 
ticular, in  the  role  of  the  base  commander," 
Wagoonnxb  said  in  a  letter  to  the  Committee. 


"The  most  disturbing  aspect  ot  this  report 

is  the  damage  it  will  do  the  innocent  serv- 
ioeman  and  his  family  if  the  recommenda- 
tion it  contains  are  tmplemented,"  Wao- 
gonnxb continued. 

The  Congressman  said  the  report  recom- 
mended that  complaints  be  privileged,  com- 
plainants anonymous,  and  that  any  man 
accused  of  any  wrongdoing  not  be  allowed 
to  face  and  question  his  accuser. 

He  said  the  report  recommended  that 
servicemen  be  "encouraged"  to  complain, 
particularly  if  they  arc  Negroes  who  feel  they 
are  receiving  unfair  treatment. 

The  repcjrt  stated  that  compliance  with 
local  and  State  laws  on  segregation  is  mis- 
guided "and  should  be  terminated,"  he  said. 

He  said  the  repwrt  recommended  that  serv- 
icemen be  discouraged  from  seeking  the 
social  company  of  their  own  race  in  off-duty 
hours  and  that  more  Negro  girls  should  be 
encouraged  to  attend  USO  dances. 

"This  Is  meddling  In  the  private  and  social 
relations  of  the  individual  and  an  Invasion 
that  is  intolerable  anywhere  except  in  a 
police  state,"  Waggonnxb  said. 

[Prcon  the  New  Orleans  Tlmes-Plcayune. 

July  28,  1963] 

The    Oesell   Report — Orders   Pushing   Or- 

ncERs  in  Civilian  Abxas,  Is  Peab — Orders 

Not  LiMrrED  to  On-Base  Conditions 

Commanders  of  UjS.  military  installations 
who  have  not  received  them  soon  will  be  re- 
ceiving orders  to  go  to  the  front  in  a  battle 
in  which  they  heretofore  have  taken  little 
part:  The  battle  for  complete  racial  integra- 
tion. 

Their  concern  under  these  orders  will  not 
be  limited  to  on-base  conditions  but  will  ex- 
tend also  Into  the  off -base,  or  civilian  area. 

These  are  conclusions  of  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  others  In  high  places  In  Wash- 
ington who  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  Initial  report  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  in  the 
Armed  Forces — generally  called  the  Oeeell  re- 
port. 

Representative  Joe  D.  Waggonneb,  Jb.,  of 
Louisiana's  Fovirth  District,  considers  that 
the  implementation  of  the  report — already 
ordered  by  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Secretary  of 
Defense — will  transcend  the  subject  of  inte- 
gration. This  implementation,  he  has  in- 
formed his  colleagues,  will  open  the  door  to 
military  control  of  the  civilian  sector  and 
strike  at  the  heart  of  the  democratic  system. 

team  to  biloxi 

Secretary  McNamara,  the  Times -Picayune 
has  learned,  already  has  undertaken  imple- 
mentation of  the  report  on  the  Mississippi 
gulf  coast.  He  recently  sent  a  team  to  Biloxi 
with  instructions  to  assist  the  base  cc»n- 
mander  at  Keesler  Field  to  develop  a  plan  for 
effecting  changes  In  the  communities  near 
Keesler  "to  telng  about  an  Improvement  in 
conditions  •  •  •  as  they  affect  Negro  airmen 
and  their  dependents." 

Members  of  the  visiting  team  were  in- 
structed that  If  they  should  receive  any  in- 
quiries from  members  ot  the  press  that  they 
should  reply:  "Ma J.  Gen.  C.  H.  Chlldre,  AssisU 
ant  Deputy  Chief  of  Air  Staff  for  Personnel, 
arrived  at  Keesler  Air  Force  Base  today  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  with  MaJ.  Oen. 
John  S.  Hardy,  base  commander,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  off-base  discrimination  affecting  Negro 
airmen  and  their  families.  General  Chlldre 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Fltt,  who 
was  made  available  by  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  assist  In  the  discussion 
with  base  officials." 

Under  the  Oesell  report  recommendations, 
the  base  commander  of  a  military  establish- 
ment Is  described  as  being  in  excellent  posi- 
tion "to  Identify  the  particular  discrimina- 
tion forms  prevalent  in  the  community 
neighboring  his  base."  The  report  says  fur- 
ther.    "On    his    shoulders    should    fall    the 
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primMTf  rasponalbUlty  for  solving  local  prob- 


ThU  meuw.  am,j  critics  of  the  report,  that 
the  DepartOMnt  of  Defence  will  have  baae 
commanders  rather  than  local  civilian  gov- 
ernments solTliif  ofT-base  problems. 

omens  AsatTBBD 

According  to  the  language  of  the  report, 
the  base  commander's  performance  In  achiev- 
ing Integration  in  areas  near  bis  base  "must 
be  rated,  monitored  and  supported  " 

"It  should  b«  made  clear  that  officers  show- 
ing Initiative  and  achievement  In  this  area 
will  enhance  their  performance  ratings  and 
obtain  favorable  consideration  for  promotion 
and  career  adTancement. '  the  report  con- 
tinues. "It  U  especially  Important  that  such 
officers  be  assured  that  they  will  not  run  the 
risk  of  official  disfavor  for  their  efforts  and 
that  they  will  receive  the  support  of  all 
echelons  of  command  If  their  programs  are 
attacked  by  local  Interests  ' 

This  means,  say  critics  of  the  report,  that 
the  administration  propoaeB  to  promote  of- 
ficers who  effactively  force  local  conrununl- 
tles  to  Integrals  and  to  bold  back  or  demote 
officers  who  do  not  concern  themselves  with 
disregarding  wishes  or  sentiment  of  com- 
munities near  their  bases. 

TSXr  IS  OIVXN. 

Here  Is  the  text  of  the  statement  by  Repre- 
sentative Wsaoomrsa  regarding  the  Gesell  re- 
port and  Its  Unplementatlon: 

"The  attention  of  the  Nation  Is  focused  on 
the  civil  rights  question.  It  Is  the  No  1 
Issue  before  the  Congress  and  the  public;  the 
No.  1  topic  of  conversation;  the  No.  1  story 
In  the  press  and  on  television. 

'The  Integration  question  is  the  sum  total 
of  many  different  considerations,  each  of 
which  would  require  the  space  of  this  news- 
letter to  rtlsniSB  In  even  the  briefest  terms. 
On  each  of  these  developments,  I  have 
spoken  and  acted  with  all  the  strength  at  my 
command.  I  have  discussed  this  subject 
with  the  President,  with  his  closest  advisers, 
with  my  colleagues  In  the  House  and  Senate 
and  with  civilian  leaders,  each  time  in  an 
earnest  effort  to  halt  this  assault  on  the 
rights  of  the  States  to  govern  themselves 
and  the  rights  of  the  individual  to  choose  his 
own  associates.  Last  Friday,  July  12.  I  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
the  Judiciary,  which  Is  conducting  hearings 
on  the  current  dvU  rights  proposals.  To 
date,  166  dvll  rights  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced, the  majority  by  Republican  Members. 

"The  most  recent  development  In  the  In- 
tegration aasault  is  the  publication  of  a 
report  which  ts.  without  question,  the  most 
sweeping  attack  on  the  separation  of  the 
races  since  the  Black  Monday  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  Is  not  available  for  pub- 
lic distribution,  but  I  have  obtained  a  copy 
and.  In  the  belief  that  every  man  and  woman 
In  the  United  States  should  know  its  con- 
tents, would  like  to  discuss  It  briefly  in  this 
newsletter. 

SHOWN 


"It  Is  the  work  of  a  seven-man  civilian 
committee  appointed  by  the  President  In 
June  of  1062  and  Is  known  as  the  Oesell 
report,  after  the  name  of  the  Chairman, 
Gerhard  Geeell.  Washington  attorney.  The 
Committee  Is  named  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Kqual  Opportunity  In  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  title  of  this  Initial  report  ts, 
'Equality  of  Tteetment  and  Opportunity  for 
Negro  MlUtary  Personnel  StaUoned  Within 
the  United  States.'  It  Is  obvious,  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last,  that  the  true  subject 
Is  not  equality'  but  'preferential  treatment.' 
The  report  was  forwarded  by  the  President 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  at  the  Pentagon 
where  Indications  are  It  Is  already  regarded 
by  the  branches  of  the  service  as  the  Bible,' 
even  though  It  was  supposedly  submitted 
only  as  a  report  and  not  a  directive. 


nrhese  are  a  few  of  the  attitudes  and  rec- 
onunendatlons  contained  In  Its  03  pages 

"More  recruiting  should  be  directed  toward 
Negroes  to  correct  the  Insufllclent  flow  of  Ne- 
groes Into  the  services  and  to  Increase  the 
pitifully  small  number  of  Negro  officers. 

"Negroes  should  be  located  in  Jobs 
throuKhout  the  services  regardless  of  their 
Individual  preferences  in  order  to  have  a 
few  everywhere  and  In  all  p>osttlun8. 

"Promotion  boards  should  have  more  Ne- 
gro officers  on  them  because  white  officers  are 
'consciously  or  unconsciously'  discriminating 
against  Negroes  on  promotions 

"SPtciAL  orricERS 

"Sfjeclal  officers  should  b«>  appointed  (with 
blraclal  staffs)  on  every  base  lo  handle  all 
complaints  of   the  Negroes 

"Such  complaints   are   to  be   'encouraRed  " 

"More  Negro  glrU  are  to  be  brought  on 
bases  for  social  functions  and  fewer  girls 
who  believe  in  segregation 

"Negro  hostesses  should  be  considered 
rather  than  white 

"Military  police  patroKs  u.sed  in  neighbor- 
ing communities  should  t>e  inteRrated 

"Segregated   buses  should   be   boyc<itted 

"Base  commanders  should  appoint  blrarial 
committees  In  the  communities  to  break 
down   segregation    practices 

"Civic  clubs  should  not  t>e  Joined  If  they 
are  .segregated 

"The  past  policy  of  complying  with  local 
segregation    p<jllcies    shmitd    t)e    terminated. 

"The  practice  of  Negroes  gravitating  to  one 
base  service  club  and  whites  to  another 
should  not  t)e  permitted,  even  though  this 
might  be  of  their  own  choosing 

"Methods  are  suggested  for  getting  around 
local  segregated  hou.slng  by  leasing  homes  In 
the  name  of  the  Government  and  moving 
Negroes  in. 

■ROTC  units  should  be  canceled  in  segre- 
gated schools 

"The  efforts  of  offlrers  to  bring  about  Inte- 
gration should  be  constantly  reviewed  and 
rated  Promotions  should  be  based  on  their 
initiative  and  accompli.thmenta  In  this  fleld 

"The  traditional  function  of  the  base  com- 
mander and  senior  officer  to  run  a  military 
establishment  and  maintain  good  com- 
munity relations  by  staying  out  of  Ifx-al  con- 
troversies is  nilsgulded  and  should  be 
stopped.  They  should  be  ennajraged  to  lead 
the  way  to  full  integration 

'BRIXr    St'MMARIES 

'Military  personnel  should  be  allowed  to 
patronize  only  those  local  est^tbllshments 
which  are  Integrated  and  have  the  express 
approval  of  the  base  commander  All  others 
should  be  placed  off  limits  Approved  stores 
should  display  placards  or  decals  on  their 
windows  and  doors  to  show  they  have  been 
approved  by  the  military  This  gives  the 
base  commander  llfe-or-death  control  of  the 
economic  life  of  the  community  and  the 
right  to  subject  to  military  discipline  all 
servicemen,  their  wives,  and  children  who 
shop  at  other  stores  of  their  own  ch(X)8ing 

"Should  all  these  efforts  fail  to  bring  about 
integration,  the  services  must  consider  cur- 
tailing or  terminating  activities  at  these  In- 
stallations 

"These.  I  repeat,  are  <jnly  brief  summaries 
Of  some  of  the  jxiints  contained  in  this  tn- 
fanaous  report.  It  brazenly  calls  down  the 
threat  of  blackmail  upon  the  p«)pulace  I  do 
not.  and  I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  District  yield  to  blacltmall  The  mil- 
itary branches  were  created  for  the  defense 
of  our  Nation,  not  as  Instruments  to  enforce 
so-called  social  reforms 

"The  sorriest  aspect  of  this  report  is  the 
damage  It  will  do  to  the  serviceman  and  his 
family.  Communities  have  always  gone  out 
of  the  way  to  receive  these  men  and  their 
families  and  make  them  welcome  for  the 
duration  of  their  residence  away  from  their 
homes.    This  report,  when  implemented.  wUl 


make  the  serviceman  and  his  family,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  walking  symbols  of 
civil  disobedience.  It  will  make  the  proud 
uniform  of  our  country  into  a  shabby  coat  of 
political  vote  grubbing.  It  will  debase  this 
honorable  career  and  turn  the  friendly  re- 
lations now  enjoyed  by  base  and  community 
Into  one  of  hostility  and  resentment. 

"I  have  strongly  protested  the  Implenieiu.t- 
tlon  of  this  report  U)  tine  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  Secretaries  of  each  ol 
the  branches  of  service  I  will  continue  to 
exert  every  human  pressure  against  thlK  111- 
advlsed  and  stx-lalistlc  scheme  Its  advn- 
cates  still  will  not  or  cannot  see  that  pure 
e<iu.ili'y   i.s   pure  communl.-jm  " 
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(Prom     the     New    Orleans    Tlmes-Picayuiir 

July  27,  1963) 
The    Gesell     Report — Complaints    or     .^i.- 

LKi^ED     I.NJISTICE    AlM    OF    REPORT  -    NEGRors 

IN  Sekvicf:s  May  Be  "Encovraced" 

Negro  members  <jf  the  Armed  Forces  in  Uie 
future  will  be  encouraged  to  complain  of 
alleged  racial  injustices — but  their  com- 
plaints anonymous,  and  the  person  ac- 
cused will  not  be  allowed  to  face  and  ques- 
tiiiii  his  accuser. 

This  l.s  one  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained In  the  inltiiil  report  of  'The  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  iu 
the  Armed  Forces"  -generally  called  the 
Gfsell  report 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S  McNaniara.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
praised  the  report  and  said  Its  recommenda- 
tions "merit  your  prompt  attention" 

The  93-page  report  concerns  itself  witli 
b<jth  on-base  and  off-btise  situations. 

or»-ICER    LEAD    rsGED 

Concerning  the  military.  It  makes  recom- 
niendatliins  concerning  enlistment  pro- 
ce<lure8.  assignment  and  promotion  practices 
and  suggests  that  base  commanders  in  the 
military  establishment  take  the  lead  in  the 
march  t<iwiu-d  complete  racial  Integration  on 
and  off  the  base 

U  S  Representative  Joe  D  Wacoonnes 
JR .  of  Louisiana's  Fourth  District,  asserts 
that  the  report's  recommendations  concern- 
ing complaints  represent  "a  posture  unfitting 
the  dignity  of  the  military  and  of  sny  man  in 
uniform." 

Provisions  that  the  identity  of  the  com- 
plainant remain  anonymous  and  that  the 
accused  not  be  allowed  to  face  the  accuser, 
he  says.  "Is  an  Intolerable  injustice  and  must 
not  be  condoned." 

The  Gesell  report  asserts  that  because 
many  Negro  personnel  fear  criticism  and  re- 
prisal if  they  raise  matters  of  alleged  racial 
Injustice,  "procedures  must  be  developed 
which  eliminate  this  fear  and  encourage 
them  t(j  present  their  complaints." 

ASKS    RECORD    CtiANGE 

It  points  out  that  some  complaints,  such 
as  falling  to  be  promoted,  cannot  ordinarily 
be  investigated  without  disclosing  the 
Identity  of  the  Individual 

At  t.^e  Siune  time,  the  reptsrt  recommends 
that 

"To  minimize  the  p<5ssibility  that  con- 
scious iir  unconscious  discrimination  on  the 
ba.sls  of  race  or  color  m.iy  affect  the  im- 
partiality of  the  officer  promotion  system. 
phot<igraphs  and  racial  designations  in  the 
folders  reviewed  by  promotion  boards  should 
be  eliminated" 

It  also  urges  that  Negro  officers  should  be 
appointed  to  serve  on  promotion  boards.  In 
normal  rotation,  at  every  opp^irtunlty. 

A  further  recommendation  in  this  area  is 
that  all  officers  chosen  to  serve  on  promotion 
boards  "should  be  chosen  from  those  who 
have  had  more  than  casual  ekperience  serv- 
ing with  Negro  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel " 


KNCOTTSAOS   COMPIAIMTS 

The  encouragement  of  complaints  Is  part 
of  the  report's  plan  to  expand  communica- 
tions between  Negro  servicemen  and  base 
commanders. 

Implementation  will  occvir  by  the  designa- 
tion at  each  base  of  an  officer  to  receive  com- 
plaints, but  even  at  bases  where  only  few 
complaints  are  made,  base  commanders  will 
still  be  held  accountable  "to  discover" 
conditions. 

The  officer  designated  to  hear  complaints 
"must  not  be  so  burdened  with  other  duties 
that  he  cannot  effectively  deal  with  com- 
plaints," the   report  suggests. 

Concerning  racial  designations  In  service 
records,  the  Gesell  report  states  that  the 
problem  of  racial  statistics  Is  controversial, 
but  that  "sufficient  controls  on  such  data 
can  be  devised  to  Insure  that  they  are  tised 
only  for  proper  purposes." 

WOULD   KND   RACK   NOTXS 

Racial  entries  should  not  be  maintained  In 
records  which  accompany  the  servicemen. 
the  report  recommends,  or  on  other  records 
routinely  available  to  personnel  who  rate, 
assign  or  promote  personnel. 

Periodic  reports  are  urged  on  how  the 
Negro  serviceman  and  Implementation  of  the 
recommendations  ai"e  progressing,  because 
such  statistics  will  point  up  special  areas, 
within  this  general  fleld  which  require 
attention. 

The  report  asserts  that  there  Is  a  need  to 
make  greater  efforts  to  attract  qualified 
Negroes,  and  it  says  recruiting  should  be  di- 
rected  toward   them. 

It  recommends  that  colleges  having  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  Negro  students  should  be 
solicited;  that  literature  appealing  to  Negroee 
should  be  developed  and  wider  use  of  Negro 
officers  In  recruiting  should  be  made. 

traOK  USE   Df  TBCHNOLOOT 

On  assignments: 

Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  recognize 
the  potential  capabilities  of  Negroee  when 
they  enlist  "and  at  other  appropriate  times." 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  place  Negroes  In 
"as  many  special  and  technical  career  fields 
and  positions  of  troop  command  as  possible," 
and  the  "disproportionate  bunchlngs"  of  Ne- 
groes in  certain  career  fields  "should  be  re- 
examined, these  personnel  retested,  carefully 
advised  al)out  other  fields  for  which  they  are 
trainable,  retrained  accordingly  and  reas- 
signed." 

Secretary  McNamara.  the  Times-Picayune 
has  learned,  has  already  undertaken  imple- 
mentation of  the  Gesell  report  at  the  Air 
Force  InsUllatlon  at  Blloxl,  Miss. 

(Prom    the   New   Orleans    (La.)    Times  Pic- 
ayune, July  30,  19631 
The    Gesell    Report — Radical   Takeovkb   or 
Detense  Establishment 

Elsewhere  In  this  Issue  appears  the  first  in- 
stallment of  the  fuU  text  of  the  so-called 
Oesell  report,  which  calls  for  virtual  trans- 
formation of  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States  into  an  Instrument  of  domestic  socio- 
political pressure. 

Reprinting  of  this  text  follows  a  seriee  of 
articles  in  which  we  believe  the  gist  of  these 
radical  recommendations  was  fairly  sum- 
marized; and  of  pertinent  news  stories  which 
disclose  that  their  major  Implementation  al- 
ready is  underway. 

This  attempt  to  degenerate  the  military 
services  and  their  Installations,  and  through 
them  the  very  bedrock  of  national  security. 
Is  a  matter  that  addresses  itself  primarily  to 
the  people,  and  sections  of  this  Nation, 
whose  Interests  in  their  integrity  and  single- 
minded  purpose  are  greatest  numerically  and 
proportionately,  at  stake. 

This  fact — or  charge — can  perhaps  be  ap- 
preciated by  them  only  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  means  proposed,  or  In  the  making,  for 
reorientation  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 


Military  Establishment,  to  make  It  revolve 
about  a  single  Issue  or  problem — Integration, 
segregation — In  national  controversy. 

The  techniques  outlined  for  achieving  this 
represent,  in  a  certain  wry  sense,  a  master- 
piece of  blueprint  (we  understand  the  au- 
thorship should  be  credited  to  a  member  of 
the  planning  committee  rather  than  to 
Chairman  Gerhart  OeseU,  of  Washington, 
who  otherwise  may  take  and  get  all  the  credit 
be  deserves) . 

Though  independent  thought  even  In  a 
free  country  can.  vinfortunately,  devise  the 
same  methods  for  prostitution  of  a  vital  na- 
tional institution,  the  preparation  here  can 
be  compared,  with  reference  not  to  objec- 
tives but  to  thoroughgoing  painstaking  de- 
tail, with  outlines  for  corruption.  Intimida- 
tion and  takeover  of  the  military  Institution 
by  Nazi,  Fascist,  and  Communist  elements, 
elsewhere  on  the  globe. 

To  add  to  the  single  national  Issue  at 
present  involved  in  this  abomination  of 
cleverness,  a  group  of  Issues  more  or  less 
entwined,  forming  a  pattern  of  upheaval 
and  reform,  calls  only  for  hack  artists,  to 
fill  in  and  embellish  the  brushwork  of  the 
talented  (mayhap  xinwlttlng)   pioneer. 

With  education.  Interstate  commerce, 
much  Intrastate  commerce,  and  other  Insti- 
tutions and  rights,  already  subservient,  by 
one  form  of  flat  or  another,  to  this  same 
single  present  Issue,  the  further  addition  of 
armed  force  should  not  be,  to  the  Interested, 
appraising  eye.  a  surprising  development  or 
ambition.  Prom  slow  growth  of  a  pattern 
in  stages  which  can  be  watched,  to  kalei- 
doscopic riot,  dizziness,  confusion — and  fi- 
nality— is  a  process,  recorded  both  In  mod- 
ern and  ancient  history. 

The  Gesell  report's  preparation  began  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago.  We  will  have 
something  to  add  later  concerning  the  gen- 
eral circumstances  under  which  President 
Kennedy  Initiated  It.  To  say  at  this  point 
also  that  the  supposed  subject  of  study, 
"Presidential  Commission  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunities in  the  Armed  Forces,"  turned  out 
to  be  a  misnomer,  Is  the  least  of  the  crit- 
icisms applicable  to  the  matter. 

Rumors  or  reports  relative  to  proposed 
abandonment  or  transfer  of  military  bases, 
without  regard  to  national  security  concerns, 
or  to  suppKMe  logic  and  pertinence  In  mili- 
tary planning,  emerged  during  about  the 
past  month. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  considerable 
degree  of  hush-hush  about  the  repwrt's  de- 
livery to  the  White  House;  the  Presidential 
review,  complimentary  comment,  and  trans- 
mittal to  Secretary  McNamara;  the  details 
of  intramllltary  and  extramlUtary  coercion, 
etc.  It  seems  Louisiana  and  other  southern 
Congressmen  who  had  wind  of  the  matter 
pleaded  In  vain  against  directives  that  have 
followed  (or  are  held  In  abeyance  only  be- 
cause they  are  not  yet  "feasible,"  or  be- 
cause coercion  conceivably  could  make  them 
unnecessary).  For  out  part,  we  were  un- 
able to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  93-page  blue- 
print In  time  to  present  more  than  one  of 
a  series  of  analyses,  before  the  Defense  Sec- 
retary's orders  came  through. 

Congressman  Waggonner  Is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated for  his  services  to  the  U.S.  public  In 
baring  the  repwrt  and  its  more  or  less  ob- 
vious implications.  Congressman  Hubert  is 
among  those  who  think  Mr.  McNamara  (de- 
spite his  expression  of  acquiescence  and 
agreement)  had  his  orders  from  the  White 
House.  In  any  case,  the  content  and  sig- 
nificance of  this  extraordinary  encroachment 
would  be  no  less  had  the  plans,  intentions. 
and  handling  been  open  and  above-board 
throughout. 


(Prom  the  Chattanooga    (Tenn.)    News-Free 

Press.   Aug.    1,    1963] 

How   Militart   Dictatorshd*  Comes 

On   three  recent  occasions,   the   American 

people  have  seen  the  regrettable  action  of  two 


Presidents  violating  the  Constitution,  and 
their  oaths  of  office  to  uphold  it,  as  they  used 
Federal  troops  as  armies  of  occupation  to 
force  their  will  upon  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion. And  now  we  are  seeing  the  use  of  the 
military  In  a  new  role,  as  a  "social"  weapon 
to  force  integration  upon  communities 
around  military  bases. 

The  armies  of  occupation  marched  in  Little 
Rock,  Oxford,  and  Tuscaloosa  despite  the 
Constitution's  article  IV,  section  4,  which 
provides  for  such  action  only  upon  request  of 
the  legislature  or  Governor  of  the  State  af- 
fected. The  application  of  military  pres- 
sures for  Integration  has  been  embodied  in 
directives  providing  for  private  establish- 
ments which  do  not  bow  to  the  will  of  the 
Kennedys  on  Integration  to  be  declared  "off 
limits"  to  military  personnel. 

And  Senator  Barht  Goldwateb  has  called 
attention  to  what  he  has  described  as  "police 
state"  methods  employed  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Bobby  Kennedy  In  sending  a  delegation 
around  to  areas  having  military  bases  to  ap- 
ply pressure  on  private  Individuals  to  bring 
their  personal  property  Into  line  with  the 
Kennedy  philosophy. 

The  creation  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
of  the  post  of  "Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Civil  Rights"  smacks  of  the 
political  commissars  who  are  assigned  to 
Soviet  troop  units  to  enforce  a  pattern  of 
political  doctrine. 

Senator  Goldwater  has  correctly  told  the 
Senate  that  the  misuse  of  the  military  sows 
the  seeds  for  military  takeover  In  our  coun- 
try. This  may  seem  foreign  to  some,  but  in 
Germany  Hitler  did  not  Impose  his  nazlsm  In 
one  horrible  swoop  but  by  a  swift  erosion 
of  customary  forms.  We  wonder  how  the 
German  people  ever  tolerated  the  Nazi  jwllce 
state,  sometimes  falling  to  realize  that  It 
crept  up  on  them  and  was  Imposed  In  all  Its 
terror  and  force  before  many  realized  what 
had  happened. 

Our  military  forces  are  provided  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation  against  Its  enemies.  It 
Is  not  established  to  change  the  social  pat- 
terns of  any  community  or  to  deny  Americans 
their  constitutional  rights  to  their  own 
property  and  free  choices  within  the  law.  Yet 
the  Kennedy  administration  has  resorted  to 
arms  and  the  power  residing  In  the  existence 
of  armed  forces  to  dictate  to  the  American 
people  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  all  those 
who  uphold  personal  liberty  and  destructive 
to  the  freedom  of  ovir  Nation. 

Senator  Goldwatkr's  warning  Is  particu- 
larly significant  since  he  Is  not  a  southerner 
and  does  not  speak  as  a  champion  of  segre- 
gation. He  Is  a  major  general  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve.  In  the  Arizona  Air  National 
Guard  he  was  a  leader  in  providing  for  de- 
segregation of  Its  personnel  that  being  his 
personal  conviction  of  the  best  action  to  be 
taken  In  his  State  by  the  people  of  his  State. 
With  that  background.  Senator  Goldwatxr 
comes  now  to  challenge  the  dangerous 
methods  of  the  Kennedy  dictatorship,  to 
warn  against  the  misuse  of  military  power, 
to  give  notice  to  the  American  people  of  the 
danger  that  Is  thrust  upon  them  when  mili- 
tary power  becomes  a  dominant  and  dictating 
Instrument  of  partisan  political  expediency. 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Star,  Aug.  2. 

1963] 
The   MnJTART   and  Social  Reform — Senate 
and  House  Attacks  on  Pentagon  Direc- 
tive ON  Racial  Bias  are  Revixwed 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
It  seems  Incredible  that,  with  all  the  de- 
nunciation that  Americans  have  heaped  on 
the  Soviet  Union  for  Indoctrinating  their 
troops  with  the  social  and  political  Ideas  of 
communism,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  be  reading  this  week  In  their  news- 
papers about  speeches  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress alleging  that  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion Is  trying  to  use  the  armed  services  to 
propagate  Its  doctrines  of  social  reform. 
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eenator  ai—iiM  of  Ml— t—lppl,  Damocrat. 
!■  a  hlgh-rmaJdBf  mconbar  of  Ui«  8«nate 
AmMd  Bwtlow  CoauBltte*  and  ebalnxum  <X 
tta  Pr«pM«tfBMB  Iavc«tl««Unf  Suboominlt- 
tee.  In  a  ap<«cb  to  tb*  8«nat«  on  Wednaa- 
day.  he  eltad  Um  dlraetlT*  whlcn  haa  been 
Usued  b7  the  Saaretary  of  Defense  ordering 
commanders  at  military  baaea  to  declare  "off 
lUnlta"  any  boaliiMaaa  or  areaa  where  any 
raciai  dlaorlmliiAtlon  maj  occur.  The  Sena- 
tor aald  In  his  apeach : 

"It  la  now  propoaad  that  the  mllltarr  pro- 
fession Itaalf  be  utilized  aa  a  drlrlng  force 
In  the  eatabllahmant  of  a  new  aoclal  and 
political  order  which  Involvea  race  relatione 
and  Individual  aaaodatlona  In  off-baee  areas 
lurroundtnf  our  MlUtary    Eat&bllihnienU. 

"This  new  and  previously  unheard-of  mla- 
Blon  la  designed  to  shape  our  mlltUry  force 
aa  an  Instrammt  for  social  reform  and  can 
only  result  In  Irraparable  Injury  to  the  mUl- 
tary  profession.  In  addition.  It  la  a  i^rave 
and  aertous  ehftllaiige  to  the  long-establiahed 
and  tradlttooAl  aonoapt  of  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  ■aOltary  from  all  political  mat- 
ters and  aetlTlttaa. 

"Paragraph  C  (of  the  directive)  places 
clear  and  hesry  raaponslblUty  upon  the  mili- 
tary commander  In  the  field  of  social  reform 
It  provldea: 

~  "Erery  military  commander  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  oppose  discriminatory  prac- 
tices affecting  his  men  and  their  dependents 
and  to  foster  equal  opportunity  for  them, 
not  only  In  areaa  under  his  Immediate  con- 
trol, but  also  In  nearby  communities  where 
they  may  lira  or  gather  In  off-duty  hours.'  " 

Not  long  ago.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
had  to  revlaa  an  Air  I^3rce  directive  which 
was  conatruad  aa  encouraging  soldiers  waen 
out  of  uniform  to  participate  In  racial  dem- 
onstrations.'* It  Is  not  yet  clear  how  much 
of  the  Defense  Department's  influence  still 
remains  a  factor  In  the  activities  of  soldiers 
off  duty  who  are  In  sympathy  with  the  "dem- 
onstrations." 

Senator  Oiaiijiu  not  only  calls  attention 
to  the  economic  coercion  Involved  In  using 
military  oommanders  to  determine  what 
places  of  bustnaaa  shall  be  patronized  but  he 
says  the  new  directive  brings  Into  play  the 
factor  of  Influenoe  In  promotions.  Senator 
STZifins  declared  that  the  new  directive  "will 
affect  the  promotion  and  career  advemce- 
ment  of  olBcars  affected"  and  that  he  could 
not  conceive  o<  any  step  "which  would  be 
more  destructive  of  of&cer  morale "  He 
quoted  from  a  prsaldentlal  commission's  re- 
port which  propoaed  that  ofOcers  "showing 
initiative  and  achievement"  in  this  activity 
"wUl  enhance  their  performance  ratings  and 
obtain  favorable  consideration  for  promotion 
and  career  advancement." 

Senator  OotiBwa'Ra  of  Arizona.  Republi- 
can, joined  wltb  other  Senators  on  Wednes- 
day In  denowMAng  the  directive.  He  reoom- 
moidad  that  ttaa  Senate  Armed  Services 
Coounlttea  oonduet  an  Inveatlgatlon  of  the 
Pentagon  eommlttae  which,  he  said,  had 
gone  to  military  bases  around  the  country 
"with  complete  doaalers  on  every  business- 
man" In  the  surrounding  communities.  In- 
cluding "every  figure  the  committee  can  get 
out  of  the  Income-tax  returns"  filed  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  He  declared : 
"I  think  this  goes  much  further  than  what 
we  are  talking  about  here  today;  namely,  the 
threat  of  a  military  takeover  should  things 
change  In  this  country  and  we  find  that  the 
military  oommanders  have  become  used  to 
running  pollttca  and  the  aoclal  life  of  the 
community — I  do  not  care  where  It  Is.  It 
goes  further  than  a  discussion  of  the  clvU 
rights  question." 

"MlUtarlsm"  Is  a  term  used  to  refer  to 
military  men  who  usurp  power  to  control 
civilians,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  word 
except  possibly  "politics"  to  define  efforts  by 
civilians   to   use   the   military    to    rarry   on 


social-reform  programs.  Senator  Stknnis 
said: 

"This  may  only  be  the  beginning.  If  polit- 
ical activity  Is  condoned  and  encouraged 
In  this  field,  the  President  some  day  may  not 
be  able  to  extricate  the  military  from  other 
political  activity  that  would  follow  " 

Repreeeatatlve  H^mr  of  Louisiana.  Demo- 
crat, on  the  same  day  denounced  an  <~r<1er 
by  which  the  Federal  Ooverument  will  with- 
draw contracts  fur  the  civil  deXeiise  auult 
education  program  if  a  State  doesn't  sign 
on  the  dotted  line  an  agreement  aga'nst 
"discrimination."  He  declared  that  'what 
can  t  be  done  by  the  law  and  under  the  law 
la  dona  by  executive  order  or  by  departmeu- 
Ul  dlrecUve." 

Mr  UauiiaT  Is  chairman  of  a  subcunuiiictef 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Coinmlt*ee 
which  had  been  holding  extended  hearings 
tm  a  civil  defense  fallout  shelter  program. 
He  declared  that  his  statement  concerning 
executives  usurpation  was  based  on  principles 
underlying  governmental  operation  and  not 
on  the  merits  of  the  dlfcrlmlnatlun  problem 
Itself.     He  added: 

"I  have  a  deep  conviction  that  the  ver>-  In- 
tegrity of  the  Congress  is  Involved  here.  And 
this  Integrity  la  belnt;  constantly  compro- 
mised by  what  I  consider  capricious  and  un- 
warranted aasumptlonfi  of  legislative  power 
by  the  executive  branch   ' 

(Prom   the  Washington    (DC  )    Star,  Aug    2. 
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UimTED    Statts    To    Halt    .Sale    of    Akms    tn 

AraiCAN    Racial    Protest 

UNrrED  N.^TiONS,  N  Y  .  August  2  —The 
TTnltfMl  States  ann  mnced  today  It  !a  banning 
by  the  end  of  1963  the  sale  of  .-Ul  weapi>ns 
and  military  equipment  to  South  .Africa  be- 
cause of  that  country's  racial  scgrfg.itlon 
policies. 

The  ennbargo  was  disclosed  by  US.  Ambas- 
sador Adlal  E  Stevenson  in  a  speech  before 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council.  He 
spoke  after  Ohana's  Alex  Qualson-Suckey  had 
denounced  South  Africa  as  an  outlaw  and 
asked  the  Council  to  consider  expelling  It 
from  the  United  Nations. 

Mr  Stevenson  told  the  Council  the  United 
States  already  had  banned  the  s.Ue  of  mili- 
tary equipment  that  might  be  used  by  South 
Africa  to  enforce  Its  racial  apartheid  policies 
and  Is  now  ready  to  m.ike  such  a  ban 
complete. 

He  said  the  ban  cnuld  not  become  fully 
effective  before  the  end  of  the  year  because  of 
existing  commitments,  Including  the  sale  of 
alr-to-alr  missiles  and  torpedoes  for  sub- 
marines 

XACIAL   POLICIES    AiMAn  m 

Mr.  Stevenson  denounced  South  Africa  s 
racial  policies  as  an  evil  business"  and 
declared : 

"My  country  will  supp<.>rt  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  change  In  South  Africa.  ' 

So  far.  he  said,  efforts  of  the  United  Nations 
"have  yielded  no  t<uiglble  results  There 
has  been  forward  motion.  Indeed,  there  has 
been  retrogreaslon,  calculated  retrogression." 

He  called  the  apartheid  policies  "abhor- 
rent." 

Mr.  Stevenson  urged  that  the  Council  try 
to  bring  about  the  change  through  measures 
of  peaceful  settlement  rather  than  through 
coercion. 

ravoRS  UN.  action 

He  made  no  specific  proposal,  but  said  the 
United  States  has  lo<}ked  with  favor  on  the 
appointment  of  a  special  UN  reproeentatlve 
who  would  exercise  his  own  Ingenuity  in 
seeking  a  solution 

An  African  committee  was  reported  work- 
ing on  two  resolutions  for  .submission  to  the 
Council  on  the  theory  that  If  one  does  not 
pass,  the  other  one  might. 

Diplomats  said  one  resolution  would  call 
on  UN.  members  to  embargo  arms  shipments 
to  South  Africa. 


African.  Asian,  and  Latin  American  dele- 
gates expressed  belief  it  would  be  possible  for 
this  resolution  to  be  adopted.  But  one 
Kuropean  delegate  said  he  tliought  It  would 
be  difficult 

ADOPTION    DOUBTri'L 

The  second  resolution  reportedly  would 
call  on  U  N.  members  to  carry  out  1061  and 
10C2  Oeuerul  Assembly  resolutions  against 
apartheid 

Only  some  Africans  rl.-\lmcd  this  resolution 
could  get  the  seven  votes  necessary  for  adop- 
tion. Other  diplomats  generally  doubted 
that  Nobody  would  predict  a  veto  In  either 
ra.se 

K  full  economic  and  diplomatic  boycott 
woiild  be  the  effect  of  any  proposal  asking 
UN.  members  to  carry  out  the  Assembly's 
apartheid  resolutions  The  1961  resolution 
urged  "collective  nctlon"  to  force  an  end  to 
that  poiicv  The  1962  resolution  asked  UN. 
with  South  Africa,  Including  diplomacy, 
tr  ide  sJ.lpplng  and  aviation 

African  delegates  said  they  believed  a 
resolution  or  resolutions  would  be  turned  In 
ktonday  or  Tuesday.  A  vote  was  expected 
by  Thursday. 

Secretary  of  State  J.  Rudolph  Grimes  of 
LlterU  told  the  Council  yesterday  It  would 
call  on  UJSt.  members  "to  honor  their  com- 
mitments reached  last  autumn'  In  the  Gen- 
eral .Assembly. 

Of  the  present  U  Council  members. 
Britain.  France,  and  the  United  States  voted 
a^;alnst  the  Assembly  resolution.  It  was 
adopted.  67-16.  with  63  abstentions.  Tlu-ee 
other  present  Council  members.  Brazil.  Nor- 
way, and  Venezuela,  were  among  the 
abstainers. 

Mr  Grimes  said  the  Council.  In  asking  for 
Implementation  of  that  resolution,  ahould 
call  especially  on  countries  selllr\g  weapons 
t  )  ."^juth  Africa  He  said  South  Africa  had 
P'  tren  arms  factories  from  Britain.  Jet 
flkfhters  and  tanks  from  Prance,  and  troop 
tr:in.sp<irt  planes  from  the  United  State.s 
He  said  it  obtained  capital  from  Britain,  the 
United  States.  Prance,  West  Germany,  and 
the  International  Bank. 

Also,  I  Include  in  the  Ricord  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  tallcing 
about  the  strange  Oeseli  report.  Also  a 
byline  story  from  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  entitled,  "Storm  Brewing  on  Mc- 
Namara  Policy"  on  August  4.  1963  con- 
demning the  Gesell  report.  Also  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Shreveport  Journal  of 
July  8,  1963  headed  "A  Shameful  Mili- 
tary Directive." 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
[From    the   Tulsa    (Okla  )    Tribune,    A\ig    2 
1963] 
Thi  Strange  Gesell  Reimrt 

TT-.e  hottest  item  in  American  Govern- 
ment today  Is  a  peculiar  report  put  together 
in  secret  by  a  committee  appointed  in  June 
1962.  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing conditions  for  Negroes  In  the  armed 
services  The  question  now  has  risen:  Was 
this  really  an  effort  to  use  the  power  of  the 
armed  services  to  foice  social  changes  out- 
side the  bases?  We  will  be  hearing  a  lot 
about  the  Gesell  report. 

The  report  was  compiled  by  a  committee 
of  three  Negroes  and  four  white  men.  headed 
by  Gerhard  A.  Geeell.  Washington  lawyer. 
It  was  .sent  to  the  Defense  Department  after 
being  initialed  by  the  President  and  his 
brother,  the  Attorney  General.  Such  Initial- 
ing is  tantamount  to  an  order.  The  report 
has  never  been  ofllcially  published.  Copies 
of  It,  however,  are  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 

Among  the  recommendations  contained 
in  its  93  pages  are: 

More  recruiting  should  l>e  directed  toward 
Negroes  to  correct  the  InsufTlclent  flow  of 
Negroes  Into  the  services  and  to  Increase  the 
pitifully  small  number  of  Negro  offlcers. 
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Special  ofTlcers  should  be  appointed  with 
biracial  staffs  on  every  base  to  handle  all 
complaints  by  Negroes.  Such  oomplalnta  are 
to  be  encouraged. 

More  Negro  girls  are  to  be  brought  on  to 
bases  for  social  functions  and  fewer  girls 
who  believe  In  segregation.  This  seems  to 
mean  that  commanding  offlcers  should  in- 
quire about  the  sentiments  of  white  glrla 
and  bar  them  from  dances  If  they  are  not 
ardent  integratlonlsts. 

The  practice  of  Negroes  gravitating  to  one 
base  service  club  and  whites  to  another  must 
not  be  permitted. 

Offlcers  should  not  Join  segregated  civic 
clubs.  Local  segregated  housing  must  be 
broken  by  leasing  homes  off  base  In  the  name 
of  the  Government  and  moving  Negroea  In. 

Military  personnel  should  not  be  allowed 
to  patronize  any  except  Integrated  business 
establishments  which  have  the  express  ap- 
proval of  the  base  commander.  All  other 
businesses  should  be  off  limits. 

Where  these  efforts  fall  to  bring  about 
general  Integration  In  nearby  communities 
the  U.S.  Government  should  consider  ctir- 
tailing  or  closing  the  military  establish- 
ments. 

And — the  efforts  of  offlcers  to  bring  about 
Integration  should  be  constantly  reviewed 
and  rated.  Promotions  should  be  based  on 
their  initiative  and  accompllahments  in 
this  field. 

Well,  that  gives  you  an  Idea  of  the  Oesell 

report. 

It  would  make  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  agencies  to  push  social  and 
political  theories  beloved  by  the  Kennedy 
brothers.  It  would  base  promotions,  not 
upon  the  military  ability  of  American  offl- 
cers. but  upon  how  readily  offlcers  lent  them- 
selves to  these  alms. 

More  ominous,  yet,  is  the  charge  by  Sena- 
tor GoLowATn  that  a  Pentagon  committee, 
headed  by  Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Alfred 
B  Fltt,  has  been  touring  the  South,  armed 
with  tax  figures  about  southern  businessmen 
which  could  only  have  been  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  Internal  Revenue.  Is  this 
an  attempt  to  blackmail?  The  Defense  De- 
partment denies  It  has  used  such  figures, 
and  the  Senator  has  demanded  an  Investiga- 
tion. 

We  think  the  Gesell  report  Is  a  tragedy. 
We  think  It  is  so  Intemperate  and  over- 
reaching that  It  will  set  the  cause  of  Negro 
Ol8  back.  It  will  do  violence  to  the  morale 
In  the  armed  services. 

But,  worst  of  all.  It  seeks  by  devious  means 
to  impose  the  power  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  upon  Individuals,  even  dates  to  the 
enlisted  men's  dances.  It  goes  so  far  as  to 
deprive  the  soldier  of  the  right  of  voluntary 
companionship  In  the  Interest  of  a  aoclal 
theory.  It  would  locate  military  basea.  not 
according  to  defense  necessities,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  prevailing  social  attitudes  of  the 
surrounding  countryside. 

It  Is  a  perfect  example  of  what  happens 
when  ends,  political  or  social,  are  deemed  to 
justify  any  means. 

We  need  a  clear  expression  from  John  Ken- 
nedy and  his  brother  as  to  whether  they  are 
prepared  to  enforce  the  Gesell  report  as  the 
law  of  the  land. 

I  Prom    the    Dallas    (Tex.)     Morning    News, 

Aug.  4.   1963] 
Crvri.   Rights  Proosam — Stoxm  Bskwino  on 

McNAMAaA  POLICT 

(By  Robert  E.  Baskln,  chief,  Washington 
bureau  of  the  News) 

Washinoton.— The  Nation's  military  ea- 
tabUshment — traditionally  kept  aeparate 
from  civilian  affairs — la  now  being  employed 
to  carry  out  the  Kennedy  administration's 
civil   rights  program  In  local  communltlea. 

A  storm  Is  brewing  In  Congress  over  this 
issue. 
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So  far,  despite  a  nvmiber  of  speeches  in 
both  Houses,  the  Nation  as  a  whole  appears 
uninformed  and  largely  indifferent  to  seri- 
ous constitutional  questions  raised  by  recent 
actions  of  the  Defense  Department. 

If  all  present  readings  are  correct,  the  mili- 
tary is  now  going  to  be  used  to  implement 
Presidential  views  without  congressional 
action  and  against  the  wishes  of  the  people 
in  many  communities  which  will  be  affected. 
An  alert  freshman  Congressman  from 
Louisiana,  Representative  Jox  D.  Waggonneb, 
J«.,  was  the  first  person  to  put  the  spotlight 
on  a  drastic  new  civil  rights  policy  by  the 
Pentagon. 

On  July  12  Waggonner,  who  represents  the 
northwest  Louisiana  4th  District,  right  on 
the  Texas  border,  disseminated  to  every 
dally  newspaper  in  the  country  and  his  con- 
gressional colleagues  his  views  on  what  is 
known  as  "the  Gesell  Report." 

In  June  1962  President  Kennedy  appointed 
a  Washington  lawyer,  Gerhard  GeseU,  to 
head  a  special  committee — four  white  and 
three  Negroes — to  examine  "equal  opportu- 
nity in  the  Armed  Forces." 

The  committee  has  now  unburdened  itself 
with  a  report,  and  in  the  wake  of  it  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  8.  McNamara  has  issued 
a  directive  carrying  out  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations. 

The  Oesell  report  recommended  these  poli- 
cies by  the  Defense  Department,  as  spelled 
out  by  Wagconnkr: 

More  recruiting  should  be  directed  toward 
Negroes  to  correct  the  "Insufficient  flow"  of 
Negroes  into  the  services  and  to  increase  the 
"pitifully  small"  number  of  Negro  offlcers. 

Negroes  should  be  located  In  Jobs  through- 
out the  services  regardless  of  their  individ- 
ual preferences  in  order  to  have  a  few  every- 
where and  in  all  positions. 

Promotion  boards  ahould  have  more  Negro 
offlcers  on  them  because  white  offlcers  are 
"consciously  or  unconsciously"  discriminat- 
ing against  Negroes  on  promotions. 

Special  offlcers  should  be  appointed  (with 
biracial  staffs  (on  every  base  to  handle  all 
complaints  of  the  Negroea. 

Such  complaints  are  to  be  "encouraged." 
More   Negro   girls   are   to   be   brought  on 
bases   for  social   functions   and   fewer   girls 
who  believe  in  segregation. 

Negro  hostesses  should  be  considered 
rather  than  white. 

Military  jmlice  patrols  used  in  neighbor- 
ing communities  should  be  integrated. 
Segregated  buses  should  be  boycotted. 
Base  commanders  should  appoint  biracial 
committees    In    the   communities   to    break 
down  segregation  practices. 

Civic  clubs  should  not  be  Joined  if  they 
are  segregated. 

The  past  policy  of  complying  with  local 
segregation  policies  should  be  terminated. 

The  practice  of  Negroes  gravitating  to  one 
base  service  club  and  whites  to  another 
should  not  be  permitted,  even  though  this 
might  be  of  their  own  choosing. 

Methods  are  suggested  for  getting  around 
local  segregated  housing  by  leasing  homes  In 
the  name  of  the  Government  and  moving 
Negroes  in. 

ROTC  units  should  be  canceled  in  segre- 
gated schools. 

The  efforts  of  offlcers  to  bring  about  inte- 
gration should  be  constantly  reviewed  and 
rated.  Promotions  should  be  based  on  their 
"initiative"  and  "accomplishments"  In  this 
field. 

The  traditional  function  of  the  base  com- 
mander and  senior  officer  to  run  a  Military 
Establishment  and  maintain  good  community 
relations  by  sUylng  out  of  local  controversies 
is  misguided  and  should  be  stopped.  They 
shotild  be  encouraged  to  lead  the  way  to  full 
integration. 

ICilltary  personnel  should  be  allowed  to 
patronise  only  those  local  establishments 
which  are  Integrated  and  have  the  "express 
approval"  of  the  base  commander.    AH  others 


should  be  placed  off  limits.  Approved  stores 
should  display  placards  or  decals  on  their 
windows  and  doors  to  show  they  have  been 
approved  by  the  military.  This  gives  the 
base  commander  life-or-death  control  of  the 
economic  life  of  the  community  and  the  right 
to  subject  to  military  discipline  all  service- 
men, their  wives,  and  children  who  shop  at 
other  stores  of  their  own  choosing. 

Should  all  these  efforts  fall  to  bring  about 
integration,  the  services  must  consider  cur- 
tailing or  terminating  activities  at  these 
installations. 

On  July  26  Secretary  McNamara  Issued  his 
directive.  Although  It  did  not  go  as  far  as 
the  Gesell  report  proposals,  It  is  stUl  regarded 
by  many  In  Congress  as  a  drastic  innovation 
in  the  relationship  between  military  bases 
and  their  nearby  communities. 

To  carry  out  Its  program  McNamara  ap- 
pointed Albert  B.  Pitts  as  a  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  ClvU  Rights.  Pitts' 
poet  is  Just  below  the  sub-Cabinet  level  and 
does  not  require  Senate  confirmation. 

The  McNamara  directive  said  in  its  policy 
statement: 

"Discriminatory  practices  directed  against 
Armed  Forces  members,  all  of  whom  lack  a 
civilian's  freedom  of  choice  in  where  to  live, 
to  work,  to  travel,  and  to  spend  his  off-duty 
hours,  are  harmful  to  military  effectiveness. 
"Therefore,  all  members  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  shoxild  oppose  such  practices  on 
every  occasion,  while  fostering  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  servicemen  and  their  families  on 
and  off  base." 

The  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  are  di- 
rected to  issue  manuals  on  how  to  handle 
communities  and  are  told  "to  institute  In 
each  service  a  system  for  regularly  reporting, 
monitoring  and  measuring  progress  In 
achieving  equal  opportunity  on  and  off  base." 
There  was  one  noticeable  restraint,  how- 
ever. While  authorizing  off-limits  decrees 
against  segregated  establishments,  McNa- 
mara's  directive  does  not  allow  base  com- 
manders to  Issue  such  decrees.  They  can 
come  only  from  the  service  Secretaries. 

But  base  commanders  are  still  left  with 
the  responsibility  of  trying  to  carry  out 
desegregation  in  nearby  civilian  com- 
munities. 

As  Congressman  Waggonnex  noted  in  a  let- 
ter to  all  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  "The  traditional 
role  of  the  military  has  never  been  concerned 
with  rearranging  the  social  order,  leaving  all 
such  matters  to  their  proper  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  civilians  and  their  courts,  re- 
maining nonpolltlcal  and  aloof  from  con- 
troversial community  problems." 

Waggonnie  describes  the  GeseU  report  as 
an  assault  on  the  civilian  establishment  com- 
parable to  Gen.  Benjamin  BuUer's  rule  over 
New  Orleans  in  the  Civil  War  and  Thaddeus 
Stevens'  activities  in  Washington  in  the  Re- 
construction. 

"The  Nation  cannot  survive  the  assault  of 
another  Stevens  or  Butler,"  Wacgonno  de- 
clared. 

The  Oesell  report  and  McNamara's  direc- 
tives now  have  stirred  up  a  hornet's  nest 
in  Congress,  and  the  Senate  heard  a  good 
many  words  on  the  subject  one  day  last  week. 
Senator  John  C.  Stknnis,  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
slssli^l,  a  high-ranking  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  CcHnmittee,  described  the 
Pentagon  action  as  "an  economic  bludgeon 
with  which  a  businessman  could  be  hit  over 
the  head." 

"There  has  been  no  mandate  of  the  Con- 
gress on  that  point,"  he  declared,  "and  no 
law  has  been  passed  with  respect  thereto." 

Stknnis  asserted  that  the  directive  will 
place  the  military  "In  the  mainstream  of 
swirling  political  currents  and,  unless  re- 
scinded, will  keep  them  there  for  years  to 
come." 

The  Senate  debate  was  enlivened  by  the 
participation  of  Senator  Baaar  Oou>WATKa, 
Republican,  of  Arizona,  who  rep<»-ted  that 
the  new  civil  rights  deputy,  Fltts,  has  been 
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tn.f%iing  arainkd  mlUtary  baaea  "in  the  pre- 
Itmlnjoy  aflorti  to  v*t  tb«  cnfnman<1tng  ot- 
Hears  to  Mft  In  •  way  oommAndlnc  offiocva 
baTa  narar  aetad  bafora." 

C3ouDWA-nB  aakt  Pitta  waa  armed  "with 
oonaptote  doaalan  on  erery  baaliwmmiii."  In- 
cluding InooMM  tax  data. 

"It  started  In  the  Attorney  Oeneral's 
office."  OoLBwaiaa  aaaerted.  "they  have  uaed 
the  full  forea  at  the  IntemAl  Revenue  docu- 
menta." 

OounvATMi  aald  theae  procedures  make 
poeelble  "a  military  takeover"  of  the  country 
with  military  eommanders  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  "ruanlnff  politics  and  the  social  life 
of  the  oountry." 

(The  Juatlea  Department  has  denied  that 
It  la  involvad  la  the  military  desegregation 
program.) 

The  OeaaQ  report  and  the  resultant  Mc- 
Namara  ordar  ar*  not  the  only  things  in  the 
Pentagon  that  ara  bothering  southern  Con- 
gmaauiuii  ttaaaa  daya. 

Soutbamata  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Cocnmlttaa  ara  indignant  over  an  adminis- 
tration declalon  to  withhold  funds  for  civil 
defense  adult  education  programs  In  States 
which  do  not  atgn  integration  pledges.  Rep- 
reaentattva  F.  Bbwaxo  Hteaar,  Democrat, 
of  Loolilana,  Imc  stalled  a  civil  defense  au- 
tbortaatloo  taUl  beeauae  of  this  edict. 

rringiaaakmal  power  has  waned  steadily 
since  the  Booaavelt  administration,  but  Con- 
greas  still  baa  one  very  great  weapon — the 
power  to  appeopriate. 

Southerner*  holding  key  positions  on  the 
Senate  and  Houas  Appropriations  Commlt- 
teea  can  make  things  pretty  difficult  for  thoee 
in  the  executive  department  who  try  to  pre- 
empt congraaatonal  authority. 

But,  in  the  eaae  of  the  military,  there  Is 
another  Important  factor.  The  Senate 
Armed  Oeitioaa  Committee  Is  headed  by  Sen- 
ator RiCHsas  B.  Rxraaxu..  Democrat,  of 
Oeorgla.  and  the  Uke  committee  In  the  Hoxise 
Is  ruled  by  Xtm  veteran  Representative  Cakl 
Vn«soM,  Democrat,  of  Georgia. 

Russnx  already  has  denounced  the  Oesell 
report  and  tba  Mclfamara  order.  Vikson 
certainly  doea  not  view  these  matters  with 
approval.  There  can  be  some  stormy  days 
ahead  In  both  committees. 

(Prom  the  Sbrevaport  (La.)  Journal.  July  8, 
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There  Is  a  lot  of  hypocrisy  and  deceit  in 
the  UjS.  Air  Force  directive  authorising  off- 
base  demonatrattona  for  racial  Integration  by 
enlisted  peraonnal. 

A  news  dlapatch  from  Washington  Satur- 
day revealed  that  the  Pentagon  had  an- 
nounced major  Air  Poroe  commands  have 
been  advlaad  that  off-duty  servloemen  may 
participate  In  desegregation  demonstrations. 

The  news  dispatch,  a  UPI  release,  said  the 
Pentagon  ravaalad  a  "guidance  memo"  had 
been  sent  to  the  Air  Force  with  the  state- 
naent  that  tba  military  "had  no  power  to  pre- 
vent a  peraon  from  exercising  his  constitu- 
tional rlgbta  tf  tbare  Is  no  Involvement  of  the 
service  nor  violation  at  laws  or  regulations." 

A  directive  lawied  from  headquarters.  Con- 
tinental Air  Ooaunand.  US.  Air  Porce,  Robins 
Air  Poree  Baaa,  Oa.,  contained  this  specific 
message  "for  the  guidance  of  all  concerned": 

"Some  commanders  have  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  Air  Porce  policy  on  the  participation 
of  members  of  the  Air  Porce  In  demonstra- 
tions. Our  policy  is  that  no  Air  Porce  mem- 
ber will  be  restricted  from  demonstrating  as  a 
private  clttaen  aa  long  as  (1)  it  Ls  done  dur- 
ing off -duty  tbne,  (2)  the  demonstrators  wear 
civilian  clothea.  (8)  there  is  no  Imminent 
danger  of  injury  to  Air  Porce  personnel  or 
damage  to  Oovemment  property  as  a  result 
of  this  demonctratlon.'* 

In  other  vorda.  the  Air  Porce  seems  to  be 
telling  its  mambers  that  It  is  ail  right  for 
them  to  disguise  themselves  as  civilians,  go 


into  nearby  communities,  demonstrate  as 
they  please  and  cause  as  much  damage  or 
injury  as  they  please — so  long  as  there  is  no 
damage  or  injury  to  Oovemment  property  or 
personnel.  It  may  be  presumed,  therefore, 
that  the  Air  Poroe  Is  not  concerned  with  any 
damage  or  Injury  that  Its  members,  mas- 
querading as  civilians  on  "off-duty"  time, 
might  inflict  upon  private  property  or  private 
eitlaens. 

It  Is  a  shame  that  any  section  of  the  Air 
Porce  would  lend  Itself  to  such  hyprocrltlcal. 
deceitful  pronouncements 

It  Is  a  greater  shame  that  an  arm  of  our 
national  defense  should  And  so  Uttie  to  do  In 
Its  assigned  field  that  It  must  devote  lu  time 
to  directives  concerning  demonstrations  cal- 
culated to  disturb  the  peace  of  American 
communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are,  at  the  last 
count.  1.145  military  bases  or  other  mili- 
tary installations  scattered  all  over  the 
United  States.  They  are  close  to  almost 
everyone,  and  some  of  them  affect  you. 
Since  there  is  no  geographical  limita- 
tions set  forth  In  this  report  I  submit 
that  every  area  of  the  United  States  Is 
covered  by  the  recommendations.  Let 
me  give  you  a  few  illustrations  of  mili- 
tary establishments  within  what  could 
be  said  to  be  a  reasonable  distance  of 
major  cities  In  the  United  States;  Port 
Dix.  Philadelphla-Trenton-Camden  com- 
plex; Lowry  Air  Porce  Base  and  Pitz- 
simmons  General  Hospital.  Denver: 
Forbes  Air  Porce  Base,  Topeka.  Kans  ; 
Hill  Air  Porce  Base.  Ogden,  Utah;  Port 
Knox.  Louisville.  Ky  :  Port  Lewis.  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.;  Port  Benjamin  Wood. 
IndlanapolLs.  Ind.;  Offutt  Air  Porce 
Base,  Omaha.  Nebr  ;  McClellan  Air 
Porce  Base.  Mather  Army  Depot.  Sacra- 
mento; Minot  Air  Porce  Base.  Mlnot. 
N.  Dak.;  Mountain  Home  Air  Porce  Base, 
Boise,  Idaho;  Castle  Air  Force  Base, 
Merced,  Calif.;  Lockburne  Air  Porce 
Base,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

In  the  few  moments  left  me,  I  would 
like  to  stress  the.se  few  and  brief  points 
and  urge  with  all  the  sincerity  at  my 
command  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  consider  them  carefully. 

I  maintain  that  by  his  Executive  order 
Implementing  this  report,  the  President 
has  assumed  all  the  authority  he  and  the 
Attorney  General  have  requested  in  the 
civil  rights  bill  as  far  as  the  public  ac- 
commodations section  Is  concerned. 

I  submit  that  the  statement  in  this  re- 
port which  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  has 
ordered  Implemented  that  obedience  to 
local  laws  on  segregation  should  be 
stopped  is  nothing  short  of  inciting  to 
riot.  It  makes  no  difference  how  much 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Attorney  General,  Mr  Yarmollnsky 
or  Mr.  Gesell  may  not  agree  with  these 
laws,  they  are  still  laws  and  In  full  force. 

In  urging  the  military  to  break  down 
local  customs,  the  door  is  thrown  wide 
open  to  use  the  military  in  the  future  to 
"instruct"  the  people  in  the  "error  of 
their  ways"  in  not  supporting  some  fu- 
ture President  or  some  future  pohtlcal 
ideology. 

Page  19  of  the  Gesell  report  says,  and 
I  quote : 

Special  effort  should  be  made  to  recog- 
nise potential  capacities  of  Negroes. 

I  read  no  statement  in  this  report  that 
special  efforts  should  be  made  to  recog- 
nize potential  capacities  of  white  men. 


This  Is  a  rank  example  of  preferential 
treatment;  not  equal  opportunity. 

The  fact  that  the  promotion  of  officers 
responsible  for  achieving  integration  Is, 
in  the  future,  to  be  based  in  part  on  how 
successful  he  is  in  bringing  about  inte- 
gration, makes  it  mandatory  that  he 
show  favoritism  and  preferential  treat- 
ment to  all  Negroes  In  order  to  achieve 
a  good  rating.  I  call  your  attention 
again  to  the  statement  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  which  he  made  on  September  6, 
1961,  which  I  quoted  earlier: 

I  believe  we  should  prohibit  mUltary  offi- 
cers from  participating  in  partisan  politics, 
and  we  should  prohibit  partisan  politics 
from  affecting  the  promotion  of  an  officer. 

I  suggest  that  the  Secretary  has  a 
short  memory  or  else  one  that  conven- 
iently releases  him  from  any  previous 
stands  that  prove  Inconvenient  later. 

Finally,  I  read  on  page  53  of  the  Gesell 
report  this  statement: 

The  base  commander  naturally  looks  upon 
his  Job  as  on  opportunity  to  exercise  mUl- 
tary command:  he  conceives  of  his  Job  as 
overwhelmingly  military  In  character,  hla 
mission  being  to  develop  the  units  and 
troops  under  his  command  to  peak  efficiency. 

You  would  imagine  that,  at  this  point. 
would  follow  the  statement  that,  In  fol- 
lowing this  concept,  the  base  commander 
was  absolutely  correct. 

However,  the  conclusion  of  the  Oesell 
committee  is  that,  in  so  doing,  the  base 
commander  is  a  failure. 

This  Is  not  just  Barksdale  Air  Porce 
Base  and  the  surrounding  communities 
in  my  district  but  yours  as  well.  And 
If  we  can  use  the  military  today  for  social 
reform,  who  is  to  say  that  it  will  not  be 
used  at  some  future  date  by  some  mis- 
guided individual  for  political  reform? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Wagconnkb] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  { Mr.  Rivers  1 .  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Wacconner], 
and  also  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Hebkjit). 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  my  esteemed 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers],  and  the  other  dis- 
tinguished members  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  wholeheartedly  endorse 
their  condemnation  of  the  Infamous 
Gesell  report  and  all  efforts  to  imple- 
ment the  same. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  I  have 
met  with  them  and  other  concerned 
Congressmen  to  discuss  the  rash  of  Ille- 
gal and  unconstitutional  executive  direc- 
tives which  are  presently  being  issued 
in  defiance  and  contravention  of  the  will 
of  Congress.  Of  course,  the  Gesell  re- 
port and  its  subsequent  directive  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  are  the  most 
reprehensible  and  contemptible  of  all 
such  Ebcecutlve  orders. 

As  I  join  my  colleagues  in  condemna- 
tion of  these  directives  which  not  only 
threaten  our  military  position,  and  the 
very  constitutional  basis  of  our  Govern- 
ment, I  likewise  pledge  to  them  my  abid- 
ing support  for  any  measures  which  they 
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may  recommend  for  the  h»it*nir  of  such 
dlrecUyet  and  returning  the  ooostltu- 
tionally  franted  power  to  the  Congreas. 


THE  GESELL  REPORT:  THE  REAL 
PACTS 

•nie  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Stuatton]  Is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
not  often  that  I  differ  with  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Democratic  member  of 
the  great  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
on  which  I  have  the  privilege  to  serve, 
my  good  friend.  Mr.  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina.  And  It  Is  not  often  that  I 
differ  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  one  of  our  distinguished  subcommit- 
tees, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Hubert].  We  have  over  the  years  in 
our  committee,  I  think,  developed  a 
somewhat  nonpartisan  and  nonpolltlcal 
approach  to  matters  of  military  concern 
which  has  made  our  committee  some- 
what unique  in  tliis  body.  But  as  a 
member  of  this  committee  and  one  who  Is 
deeply  concerned  with  the  morale  and 
the  eflBclency  of  our  armed  services,  and 
with  the  basic  implementation  of  the 
E^eclaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  feel 
that  even  at  this  late  hour,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  necessary  to  set  the  record  straight 
and  to  put  f  oi-ward  here  some  of  the  real 
facts  with  regard  to  this  document  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  such  a  one-sided 
discussion  on  this  floor  for  the  past  3 
hours. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  having 
sat  through  the  debates  on  yesterday 
when  Members  of  this  House  were  vying 
with  one  another  In  their  concern  over 
civil  rights,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  believe 
that  this  is  the  same  body  today,  because 
Members,  particularly  those  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle,  were  standing 
up  to  associate  themselves  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  our  friends  from  the  South. 
Those  were  the  same  Members  who  said 
yesterday  that  their  Interest  in  civil 
rignts  was  so  deep.  Of  course,  others 
said  that  sudden  Interest  was  only  a 
transient  one.  Apparently  these  latter 
were  right,  because  the  bloom  seems  sud- 
denly to  have  faded  from  the  civil  rights 
rose — and  in  less  than  24  hours  at  that 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  we  ought  to 
understand  exactly  what  this  Oesell  re- 
port is.  because  there  have  been  some 
rather  strong  statements  made  here 
about  it  in  the  past  3  hours. 

We  have  been  told  that  this  is  the  be- 
ginning of  SS  troops  in  America.  We 
have  been  told  that  this  was  the  open- 
ing wedge  for  police  state  commissar 
programs  in  America.  We  have  been 
told  that  we  may  have  passed  the  point 
of  no  return  In  undermining  the  morale 
and  efflclency  of  oiir  armed  services.  We 
have  been  told  that  we  are  putting  the 
military  up  to  their  necks  in  politics  at 
every  base  in  the  United  States.  And 
we  have  been  told  that  henceforth  pro- 
motion is  going  to  be  based  on  color 
alone  rather  than  competence. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  Members  who 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  follow 
these  matters  or  even  to  read  the  direc- 


tive of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  to 
read  the  Oesell  reixxt  itself  should  be 
concerned  over  these  charges  because  If 
any  of  these  charges  were  even  remotely 
true  this  woiild  Indeed  be  a  matter  of 
greatest  concern  for  anyone  associated 
with  the  armed  services. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  really  no  secret 
that  we  have  been  concerned  for  many 
years  with  eliminating  discrimination 
and  segregation  in  the  armed  services  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  Executive 
order,  if  not  indeed  by  action  of  this 
Congress,  distinguished  Presidents  In  the 
past  have  felt  that  men  and  women  In 
the  services  ought  to  be  treated  equally 
regardless  of  their  race,  their  creed,  or 
their  color. 

President  Truman  put  forth  an  Execu- 
tive order  back  in  1948,  Executive  Order 
9981,  calling  for  equality  of  treatment 
and  opportunity  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
We  did  not  collapse  as  a  nation  as  a 
result  of  this  order.  The  armed  services 
did  not  degenerate.  Grass  did  not  grow 
in  the  streets,  and  SS  troops  did  not 
march  in  the  coriidors. 

Later  on.  in  June  of  1961,  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Gllpatric, 
Issued  a  memorandum  on  equality;  but 
I  do  not  recall  that  there  were  any  view- 
ings  with  alarm  on  this  floor.  We  recog- 
nized then  that  the  elimination  of  in- 
equality meant  that  individual  Army 
commanders  should  have  a  responsibility 
for  trying  to  prevent  discrimination  in 
the  facilities  that  were  available  around 
military  bases  as  well  as  on  the  bases 
themselves. 

B4r.  Hl^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  wish  I  could  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  but  my  friend 
and  his  associates  had  3  hours.  I  have 
1  brief  hour  to  straighten  out  the  record. 
We  did  not  interrupt  the  gentleman's 
presentation. 

Mr.  Hl^ERT.  That  Is  perfectly  all 
right.  I  will  ask  for  time  after  the  gen- 
tleman  has  finished  his  remarks. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  like  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  develop  additional 
facts  on  this  important  subject,  so  that 
those  who  are  listening  can  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  what  the  real  picture  is. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are,  as  I  see  it,  in 
the  midst,  and  I  do  not  believe  anyone  Is 
tmaware  of  this  fact,  of  a  social  upheaval 
in  this  country.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
do  not  like  it,  there  has  been  a  deep  up- 
heaval here  in  America  and  a  demand  on 
the  part  of  our  Negro  citizens  for  equality 
of  treatment  This  Congress  \a  con- 
fronted with  this  social  upheaval  today 
and  we  are,  In  my  Judgment,  going  to  do 
something  about  It  We  are  going  to 
pass  constructive  civil  rights  legislation 
In  this  Congress.  We  are  not,  I  might 
add.  going  to  do  It  on  a  piecemeal,  half- 
baked  basis,  as  we  were  urged  to  do  on 
yesterday. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  who  under- 
stands what  Is  going  on  in  this  country 
and  in  this  world  today  could  possibly 
expect  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  do  anything  else  than  to  try  to  find 
wasrs  and  means  in  which  this  basic 
American  spirit  of  equality  could  be  fur- 
ther implemental  In  every  facet  of  our 
Oovemment. 


That  is  the  basis  for  the  Gesell  report, 
and  that  Is  all  there  is  to  it 

The  President  called  upon  a  distin- 
guished group  of  citizens  to  develop  a 
study  of  exactly  what  the  status  of  our 
quest  for  equality  of  treatment  was  in 
the  armed  services  at  this  time.  If  he 
had  not  been  concerned  about  this  prob- 
lem, we  would,  I  think,  have  felt  that 
he  was  not  doing  his  job  properly. 

And  soon,  the  22d  of  June  1962,  the 
President  wrote  to  Mr.  Gesell. 

As  the  letter  shows,  he  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Gesell  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense had  made  great  progress  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n  In  promoting  the 
equality  of  treatment  and  he  said  that  it 
is  appropriate  now,  however,  to  make 
a  thorough  review  of  the  current  situa- 
tion both  within  the  services  and  in 
the  communities  where  mllltaiy  Installa- 
tions are  located  to  determine  what  fur- 
ther measures  may  be  required  to  assure 
equality  of  treatment  for  all  persons 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  President  Indicated  that  he  was 
establishing  an  Independent  body  of 
distinguished  citizens  on  the  most  effec- 
tive action  that  can  be  taken  to  cope 
with  the  problem,  and  he  stated  that  he 
was  establishing  a  committee  on  equality 
of  opportunity  In  the  Armed  Forces  and 
asked  Mr.  Gerhard  Gesell  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  that  committee. 

Now  this  Gesell  Committee  was  asked 
to  include  in  Its  consideration  of  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  equality  of  opportunity 
the  following  specific  questions: 

1.  What  measvu-es  should  be  taken  to  Im- 
prove  the   effectiveness  of   current   policies 
and  procedures  in  the  Armed  Forces  with  re-  • 
gard  to  equality  of  treatment  and  opjKjr- 
tunlty  for  persons  in  the  Armed  Forces? 

2.  What  measures  should  be  employed  to 
improve  equality  of  opportunity  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  depend- 
ents in  the  civilian  community,  particularly 
with  respect  to  housing,  education,  trans- 
portation, recreational  facilities,  community 
events,  programs  and  activities? 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  the  specific  frame 
of  reference  of  the  so-called  Oesell  re- 
port. There  is  nothing  unusual  and 
nothing  startling  about  It,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised  that  Members  of  this  House  should 
think  that  it  is  out  of  order  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  Inquire  about  matters  such  as 
these  as  Commander  In  Chief. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
this  was  a  strange  body  and  that  some- 
how these  individuals  were  not  compe- 
tent. I  would  like  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  some  of  the  distinguished 
pedigrees  of  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Gesell,  for  example,  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  on  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Attack  from  1945  to  1946. 
He  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
Government.    He  has  had  some  concrete 
experience  in  the  operation  of  the  mili- 
tary.   He  graduated  from  Yale  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  was  technical  adviser 
to  the  Commission  and  special  counsel  of 
the    Special    and    T«nporary   National 
Economic  Committee.    He  Is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  distinguished  law  firm  of  Cov- 
liurton  k  Burling,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 
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Mr.  Natlumlel  Colley.  of  Tuskeegee  In- 
stitute, ft  seoond  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee. WAS  a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Army  from 
1942  to  1948. 

Mr.  Abe  Fortas,  distinguished  attorney 
was  at  one  tine  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  from  1M2  to  1946.  and  as  adviser 
to  the  UjB.  delecation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions at  Ban  Ptaneisco  in  1945  and  Lon- 
don in  1946.  He  was  visiting  lecturer  on 
law  with  the  rank  of  professor  at  Yale 
University. 

These  members  were  not  dragged  up 
from  out  of  ttie  baclcyard.  as  some  have 
tried  to  suggest  in  the  past  3  hours.  They 
are  able  and  dtstlngxiished  citizens. 

There  is  for  example.  Mr.  Louis  J. 
Hector,  a  graduate  of  Phillips  Andover 
Academy.  18S3:  Williams  CoUege.  1938. 
Christ  Church.  Oxford.  1939:  Assistant 
to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State.  1944: 
member  of  the  firm  of  Hector.  Paircloth 
li  Rutledge,  Miami,  Fla.,  from  1956  to 
1967. 

Mr.  Hector  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  served  with 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  in  com- 
bat in  China  In  1945. 

Then  we  have  Mr.  Benjamin  Muse  of 
Manassas,  Va..  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
for  14  years,  from  1920  to  1934,  and  a 
lieutenant  oolonel  in  the  U.S.  Army  from 
1942  to  1946. 

Next  is  Mr.  John  Sengstacke  of  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  Va.  He  was  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Robert  S. 
Abbott  Publishing  Co..  and  was  a  recipi- 
ent of  the  Two  Friends  Award  of  the 
National  UrtMm  League. 

Next  is  Mr.  Whitney  Young.  Jr..  who 
is  a  national  director  of  the  National 
Urban  League  in  the  great  city  of  New 
York  in  my  home  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  people  listed 
on  this  Oesell  report.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple who  examined  this  vital  question  of 
equality.  They  came  from  all  sections 
of  our  country. 

Well,  now,  the  Oesell  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  President.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  we  have  had  some  portions  of  it  read 
here  today.  This  is  a  report  that  has 
examined  the  oirrent  status  of  equality 
of  opportimlty  In  the  armed  services  to- 
day and  in  the  communities  surround- 
ing our  armed  sei^ices  bases.  It  has 
made  a  number  of  concrete  recommen- 
dations, as  people  of  this  caliber  would 
who  have  these  concerns  at  heart  and 
who  would  be  operating  on  a  commis- 
sion from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  these  difficult  and  challenging 
days,  would  want  to  make.  They  ana- 
lyzed the  facts  and  they  came  up  with 
recommendations  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  this  to  say  to  the 
chairman  of  that  c(xnmittee  after  his 
report  had  been  submitted: 

I  appreciate  the  Lntenaive  and  constructive 
effort  ttaat  you  and  the  other  members  ot 
the  Cknninlttee  on  Kqual  Opportunity  In  the 
Armed  Forces  have  given  to  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's moat  aerlous  problems.  As  your  Ini- 
tial report  soggaata.  the  Armed  Forces  have 
made  significant  progress  In  eliminating  dis- 
crimination among  those  serving  In  the  de- 
fense of  the  Nation.  Tour  Inquiry  Indicates, 
however,  ttaat  much  remains  to  be  done,  espe- 
cially In  eliminating  practices  that  cause 
Inconvenience  and  embcurassment  to  serv- 
icemen  and  ttaeir  families   In  communities 


adjoining  military  bases.  Tour  reconunen- 
datlon  should  have  the  Inunedlate  attention 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  have  asked 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  report  to  me  on 
your   recommendations   within   30  days. 

Then.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  also 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with 
regard  to  this  same  report: 

Because  of  my  concern  that  there  should 
be  full  equality  of  treatment  for  all  military 
personnel,  regardless  of  race  or  color.  1  ap- 
pointed a  conunlttee  to  study  the  matter  In 
June  of  1963.  An  Initial  report  of  that  com- 
mittee Is  transmitted  with  this  letter  for  yuur 
personal  attention  and  action. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  In  the  15  years 
since  President  TYuman  ordered  the  desesre- 
gatlon  of  the  Armed  Forces  The  military 
services  lead  almost  every  other  segment  of 
our  society  in  establishing  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  all  Americana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  anybody  properly 
object  to  that  kind  of  inquiry?  Can  any- 
body stand  up  and  object,  when  the 
Presidents  says.  "A  great  deal  remains 
to  be  done,"  in  dealing  with  discrimina- 
tion and  Inequality  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
F\irther  quoting  from  the  letter: 
As  the  report  emphasizes,  a  serious  morale 
problem  Is  created  for  Negro  personnel  when 
various  forms  of  segregati<in  and  discrimina- 
tion exist  In  communities  neighboring  mili- 
tary bases.  Discriminatory  practices  are 
morally  wrong  wherever  they  occur  and  they 
are  especially  inequitable  and  Iniquitous 
when  they  Inconvenience  and  embarra-ss 
those  serving  In  the  armed  services  and  their 
families.  Responsible  citizens  of  all  races  In 
these  communltlesi  should  work  together  to 
open  up  public  accommodations  and  hous- 
ing for  Negro  military  personnel  and  their 
dependents  This  effort  la  required  by  the 
Interests  of  our  natl')nal  defense,  national 
policy,  and  basic  considerations  of  human 
decency 

And,  then  the  President's  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  concludes  with  the 
final  sentence: 

I  realize  that  I  am  a-sklng  the  military 
community  to  take  a  leadership  role  but  I 
believe  that  this  Is  proper.  The  armed  serv- 
ices will,  I  am  contldent.  be  equal  to  that 
task.  In  this  area  as  In  so  many  others,  the 
U.S.  infantry  motto,  'Follow  Me."  Is  an  ap- 
propriate guide  for  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  anybody  object  to 
that  approach?  Can  amy  body  really 
maintain  that  the  President  is  off  base 
because  he  wants  to  protect  the  morale 
and  efficiency  of  our  armed  services,  or 
because  he  wants  to  eliminate  those 
forms  of  segregation  and  discrimination 
which  are  not  only  "morally  wrong  "  but 
which  mconvenience  and  which  disrupt 
the  opportunity  of  our  men  In  uniform 
to  serve  their  flag  and  their  uniform  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  ability? 

Yes.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  to  argue 
that  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  Let  me  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  North  have  been 
particularly  well  aware  that  when  it 
comes  to  the  location  of  our  military 
bases  there  has  been  a  vei-y  substantial 
number  of  them  located  in  the  South- 
em  States  of  our  country.  I  have  not 
always  subscribed  to  this  particular  de- 
cision, that  because  they  do  not  have 
snow  in  most  of  these  Southern  States, 
that  all  of  our  bases  should  therefore  be 
put  m  one  geographical  basket.  I  have 
been  a  little  bit  concerned  that  perhaps 
some  of  our  military  people  were  not 
having  the  best  povssible  opportunity  to 


harden  themselves  against  some  of  the 
challenges  that  they  may  be  meeting  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  without  having 
the  opportunity  of  being  trained  at 
places  like  Camp  Drum  in  upper  New 
York. 

The  youriK  men  who  go  to  these  south- 
em  bases.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  young  men 
who  come  from  New  York,  from  New 
England,  from  New  Jersey,  and  Michi- 
gan, and  all  over  the  country,  to  these 
bases  located  in  the  southern  section  of 
our  country.  I  think  we  have  a  certain 
responsibility  to  them,  to  remember  the 
kind  of  background  and  social  environ- 
ment they  came  from. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  received  this  document 
from  the  President.  He  acknowledged 
it  on  the  24th  of  July.  1963.  in  a  letter  in 
which  he  comments  that  the  committee 
found  that  in  the  main  racial  equality 
"is  a  reality"  on  military  bases  today. 
He  continues: 

The  IVpariment  of  Defense  will  elUnlnate 
the  exceptions  and  guard  the  continuing 
reality. 

It  Is  to  the  Department's  off-base  respon- 
sibilities that  the  committee  has  devoted 
the  bulk  of  Its  report  In  eloquent  terms  the 
committee  has  described  the  nature  and 
pervasiveness  of  off-base  discrimination 
against  Negro  servicemen  and  their  families, 
the  divisive  and  demorallelng  Impact  of  that 
discrimination,  and  the  general  absence  of 
affirmative,  effective  action  to  ameliorate  or 
end  the  off-base  practices  affecting  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  our  servicemen. 

Here  is  a  real  point,  Mr.  Speaker:  He 
goes  on  to  say : 

Consistently  therewith.  I  have  Issued  a 
directive  explicitly  stating  Department  of 
Defense  policy  with  regard  to  off-base  dis- 
crimination and  requiring — preparation  of 
detailed  directives,  manuals  and  regulations 
making  clear  the  leadership  responsibility 
both  on  base  and  off  base  and  containing 
guidance  as  to  how  that  responsibility  Is  to 
be  discharged — Institution  In  each  service  of 
a  system  for  regularly  monitoring  and  meas- 
uring progress  In  this  field. 

Now  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  here 
today  about  spies  and  G-men.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  if  you  are  administering  a 
program  you  are  not  much  of  an  admin- 
istrator if  you  do  not  find  out  how  your 
program  is  progressing.  So  the  Depart- 
ment Is  monitoring  it  to  find  out  whether 
the  orders  sent  down  by  the  Secretary 
are  really  being  carried  out. 
And  then  finally  the  Secretary  says: 
We  are  in  the  process  of  establishing  a 
staff  element  within  my  office  to  give  full 
time  to  such  matters. 

He  does  not  necessarily  agree  to  put 
Into  effect  all  of  the  reconunendations  of 
the  Oesell  report.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  used  this  report  as  a  guide  to 
the  directive  which  he  has  himself  Issued. 
That  directive  simply  indicates  to  each 
of  his  commanders  In  each  of  the  three 
uniformed  services  that  they  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  do  what  they  can  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination,  not  only  on  base  but 
off  the  ba.se.  But  the  Secretary  la 
sympathetic  with  the  objective  of  the 
report,  as  he  concludes: 

The  military  departments  will  take  a  lead- 
ership role  In  combating  discrimination 
wherever  It  affects  the  military  effectiveness 
of  the  men  and  women  serving  In  the  de- 
fense of  this  country. 
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What  Is  wrong  with  that?    Since  when 
have  military  commanders  not  had  any 
concern  with  what  goes  on  off  the  base 
if  it  affects  the  military  efficiency  of  their 
troops?    Since  when  have  they  had  to 
stop  exactly  within  the  Umlts  of  the  base 
itself?    Anybody  that  has  ever  had  any- 
thing  to  do   with  the  armed  services 
knows  they  have  not  stopped  at  the  pre- 
cise limits  of  the  base.    Anybody  that 
has  ever  Uved  near  a  base  Imows  per- 
fectly well  that  there  is  a  close  and  con- 
tinuing relationship  between  the  military 
base  and  the  surrounding  areas;  and  as 
my   good   friend,   the   gentleman   from 
Louisiana  well  knows,  this  relationship 
has  been  one  which  has  been  tremen- 
dously beneficial  economically  to  those 
who  set  up  their  stores  and  their  empori- 
ums and  their  opportunities  for  enter- 
tainment on  the  steps  of  military  bases. 
Yes.  over  the  years  the  military  com- 
mander has  been  an  important  part  of 
the  economic  life  of  the  military  base 
community,     I  know.     I  have  a  small 
base  in  my  own  district,  and  I  know  that 
the  commander  of  that  base  Is  one  of  the 
most  respected  members  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  and  we  are  delighted  to 
have  that  base  in  our  area.     If  there 
has  ever  been  anything  In  the  surround- 
ing area  that  has  bothered  him,  he  sat 
down  with  the  other  members  of  our 
community  and  has  discussed  it,  usually 
on  a  man-to-man,  voluntary  basis. 

Why  back  during  World  War  U  we  had 
certain  cases  of  rent-gouging  in  some  of 
our  bases,  with  servicemen  and  their 
wives  and  families  being  made  fair  game 
for    unscrupulous    landlords.    Did    the 
base  commander  say,  "We  could  not  go 
over  the  line;  traditionally  we  have  been 
restrained  within  the  limits  of  the  base 
and  to  go  outside  of  the  base  would  be 
to  violate  our  Constitution  and  bring  the 
SS  troops  into  it"?    Of  course  he  did 
not.    He  sat  down  with  the  re^wnsible 
leaders  of  the  particular  community  and 
he  said,  "Look,  we  have  to  get  a  little 
help.    We  have  to  have  some  coopera- 
tion here  and  have  the  mayors  and  the 
chambers   of   commerce   do   something 
about  this  rent  gouging.    And  that  situ- 
ation   was   dealt   with.    We   have   had 
other     similar  cases  where,  because  ol 
the  quality  of  the  entertainment  pro- 
vided, let  us  say,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  already  mentioned,  there 
have  been  conditions  which  have  seri- 
ously Impaired  the  health  and  efficiency 
of  members  of   the  armed  services  of 
the    United    States.    Did    our   military 
commanders    hesitate    then    and    say, 
'Well,  gee,  we  cannot  do  anything  about 
this  venereal  disease  problem?    If  these 
fellows  are  all  going  to  come  down  with 
disease,  that  is  just  too  bad,  but  we  can- 
not step  over  the  line"?    Of  course  they 
did  not  say  that.    If  they  could  not  elim- 
inate these  places  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
after  a  little  discussion  with  the  civilian 
authorities — and  more  often  than  not 
that  is  what  really  worked — then  they 
took  the  final,  ultimate  sanction  of  put- 
ting   these    establishments    off    limits. 
Where  an  establishment  has  been  enjoy- 
ing the  patronage  of  the  military,  day 
after  day,  month  after  mcmtb,  and  wedc 
after  week,  I  do  not  think  that  there  was 
ever  a  more  effective  device  for  bringing 


about  some  changes  in  the  quality  of  the 
entertainment  of  that  establishment  de- 
sired by  the  military  commanders  than 
to  place  those  places  off  limits  for  awhile 
and  deny  them  the  business  of  thousands 
of  service  persormel.  Those  places  got 
cleaned  up  then  in  a  hurry.  We  have 
seen  this  happen  in  one  city  after  an- 
other. Nobody  ever  objected  to  that 
kind  of  action,  and  nobody  ever  said  the 
armed  services  did  not  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  protect  the  morale,  health,  and 
efficiency  of  their  forces  off  their  own 
base  area. 

That  is  exactly  the  same  responsibility 
today,  and  there  is  not  a  single  thing  in 
this  directive,  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  that  goes  a  single  iota  beyond 
what  has  already  been  done  time  and 
time  again  in  the  past.  That  is  all  that 
is  Involved  here.  But  we  have  today  a 
new  type  of  situation  that  exists  in  many 
parts  of  our  counti-y  which  is  impairing 
the  morale,  the  efficiency,  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  armed  services,  just  as 
much  as  it  was  impaired  by  rent-gouging 
or  by  impure  influences  that  existed  in 
the  past.  And  I  mean  segregation  and 
discrimination.  Any  Commander  in 
Chief  that  did  not  recognize  it  and  did 
not  do  something  about  it  would  cer- 
tainly not  merit  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  American  people. 

Let  us  get  this  thing  into  perspective, 
Mr.  Speaker.    This  is  all  that  the  GeseU 
report  involves.    We  are  trying  to  elimi- 
nate those  things  which  impair  the  ef- 
ficiency of  a  substantial  segment  of  our 
armed  services.    Young  men  who  come 
from  my  State  of  New  York,  for  exam- 
ple, or  from  other  Northern  States  and 
come    down    Into   Louisiana    or   North 
Carolina  or  South  Carolina  and  find  that 
they  cannot  even  go  outside  the  base  and 
go  to  a  hotdog  stand  and  sit  down  with 
a  fellow  of  a  different  color  and  have  a 
hotdog  or  a  Coke,  or  that  they  carmot 
even  go  into  a  drugstore  and  get  an  as- 
pirin—what  effect  is  this  strange  treat- 
ment likely  to  have  on  their  morale? 
These  boys  are  drafted  into  the  service, 
usually  at  a  relatively  tender  age.    May- 
be they  have  not  been  away  from  home 
before.    There  are  adjustments  enough, 
•awe  an  know,  in  getting  into  military 
serrloe  in  the  first  place  under  any  cir- 
cumstances.   But  when  you  put  them 
In  this  whole  new  kind  of  framework, 
and   this   wholly   strange   new   life,   to 
which  they  have  never  been  subjected 
before,  and  then  insist  that  this  is  the 
condition  imder  which  they  are  going  to 
have  to  live,  this  kind  of  discrimination 
and  himilliatlon,  what  do  you  think  this 
is  going  to  do  to  their  morale  and  their 
efficiency? 

I  think  we  have  a  tremendous  respon- 
sibility here,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am 
proud  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
recognizing  that  responsibility  and  for 
canylng  it  out  so  effectively.  Now  we 
are  told  that  this  is  a  blackmail  ap- 
proach. As  I  said,  military  commanders 
are  a  part  of  the  economic  life  of  the 
community  in  which  the  base  is  estab- 
lished, one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  that  economic  life.  They  can  sit  down 
and  accomplish  a  great  deal  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  And  if  they  say,  "Look,  the 
Und  of  things  that  have  been  going  on 


around  here  are  impairing  the  efficiency 
of  my  troops,  and  we  feel  that  you  have 
got  to  make  some  changes  if  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  let  our  young  men  go  out 
and  spend  their  dollars  in  your  estab- 
lishments," I  know  dam  well  that  you 
are  going  to  find  a  lot  of  changes  made 
by  your  local  businessmen.  They  do  not 
want  to  lose  that  profitable  service 
business. 

What  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  rec- 
ognize this  responsibihty  and  suggest  to 
the  base  commander  that  he  has  just 
as  much  responsibility  in  this  field  as 
he  does  in  eliminating  any  other  prac- 
tices that  would  impair  the  morale  and 
efficiency  of  his  troops.  And  that  is 
what  this  directive  is  doing  and  what  it 
is  supposed  to  do  and  that  is  all  it  is 
doing.  It  is  supposed  to  be  carried  out 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  I  am  sure  a 
great  deal  can  be  Mcomplished  on  a 
purely  voluntary  basis.  But  if  you  do 
not  have  some  sanction  somewhere  in 
the  picture,  then  a  lot  of  people  are  going 
to  ignore  the  voluntary  appeal.  That  is 
commonsense  too. 

So  we  have  the  sanction  that  says  that 
if  you  still  do  not  get  compliance,  if  you 
have  a  relentless  discrimination  that 
refuses  to  permit  Negro  servicemen  to 
buy  a  coke  or  a  beer  or  something  in 
stores  which  still  make  money  on  white 
boys,  then  the  ultimate  sanction  against 
them  is  to  place  those  establishments 
that  Insist  on  discrimination  off  limits. 
But  the  Secretary  of  Defense  also  made 
clear  that  this  action,  that  ultimate 
sanction,  cannot  be  imposed  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  particular  service 
Secretary  concemed.  Let's  be  clear 
about  that  one,  too.  So  the  idea  is  that 
hopefully  this  problem  can  be  resolved 
and  will  be  resolved  by  people  who  recog- 
nize that  if  they  are  going  to  profit  from 
the  money  that  is  paid  by  Uncle  Sam  to 
servicemen,  certainly  they  have  some 
responsibility  to  deal  with  servicemen 
in  uniform  on  an  equal  basis  and  with- 
out instituting  a  kind  of  discrimination 
which  should  have  no  place  in  our 
armed  services  and  no  real  place  in  our 
country.  You  cannot  have  equality  on 
the  base,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  discrimina- 
tion off  the  base. 

There  is  no  inherent  right  of  anybody 
to  make  money  off  the  armed  services. 
Nobody  has  the  Inherent  right  to  run  a 
business  that  is  a  whole  lot  more  profit- 
able than  it  otherwise  would  be  simply 
because  the  U.S.   armed  services  hap- 
pened to  locate  next  door  to  him.    If  this 
fellow  wants  to  benefit  from  the  armed 
services   installation,   certainly   he   has 
some  responsibility  to  cooperate  with  the 
policies  of  those  services;  and  I  am  sure 
that  if  we  could  get  the  facts  presented 
properly  on  this  directive  all  reasonable, 
fairmlnded      people     would      recognize 
what  is  Involved  and  we  would  not  have 
to  listen  to  the  kind  of  charges  that  were 
made  here  earlier  on  this  floor  as  to  all 
of  the  dire  consequences  involved.    In 
fact  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  any 
serious  problem  in  getting  this  kind  of 
compliance. 

This  is  what  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  done.  This  is  all  they  have 
done.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  per- 
fectly necessary  and  perfectly  respon- 
sible and  perfectly  commendable  way  to 
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deal  with  a  very  serious  social  problem. 
I  think  we  would  be  highly  critical  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
fact  If  he  had  not  done  what  he  has 
done  with  the  Oesell  report. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
minute,  if  the  gentleman  will  allow  me. 

Mr.  COHELAN  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  discuss  some  of  the  specific  items  In 
the  directive. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  want  just  to  in- 
clude a  couple  of  items  In  the  RfcoRO. 
if  I  may.  and  then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

We  have  heard  the  charge  made  that 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense,  armed  with  income  tax  dossiers, 
were  walking  up  and  down  the  streets  in 
certain  communities.  I  raised  this  ques- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
a  represenUtlve  of  the  Secretary  re- 
sponded to  me  today.  I  should  lilce  to 
read  a  part  of  that  letter  and  then  I 
will  ask  that  this  be  included  in  the 
Recoiu).  together  with  some  other  docu- 
ments that  I  want  to  include. 

Dka«  Mm.  8t»attoh:  Tou  have  inquired 
about  chargM  recently  made  tbat  I  have 
complete  doeelers  on  every  bualneeaman  near 
our  Bouthern  miUtary  baaee.  wltb  the  facte 
and  flguree  in  theae  doaelera  having  been 
drawn  from  Federal  Income  tax  relurna. 

The  charge  Is  wholly  In  error.  The  facta  of 
the  matter  are  these: 

From  June  30  to  July  6  and  on  July  18 
and  17  a  sU-member  team  headed  by  a 
Representative  of  the  Ottce  of  the  AsslstaJit 
Secretary  of  Defenae  (Manpower),  visited 
military  bases  at  or  near  BUoxl.  Columbus. 
and  GreenvUie.  Mlaa..  Mobile.  Ala.  and 
Shreveport.  La.  I  Joined  the  group  on  the 
evening  of  July  1  and  returned  to  Washing- 
ton on  the  evening  of  the  third. 

The  purpose  of  the  vlalte  was  to  gather 
current  accurate  Information  from  several 
baaes  In  connection  with  the  response  of  this 
Department  to  the  Prealdent's  letter  of  June 
21  transmuting  the  initial  report  of  his  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Opportunity  In  the  Armed 
Forces,  commonly  called  the  Oesell  commit- 
tee. 

At  each  base  the  sole  function  of  the  team 
was  to  gather  Information  respecting  the 
base,  the  community  and  base-community 
relations.  Including  the  natxire  and  degree 
of  off-base  segregation  affecting  Negro  mili- 
tary personnel  and  their  dependents.  The 
team  was  not  armed  "with  complete  dossiers 
on  every  businessman"  nor  did  It  compile 
same  In  the  course  of  the  base  visits,  nor 
does  such  a  dossier  exist  today,  insofar  as  this 
Dep>artment  Is  aware,  with  respect  to  every 
or  any  of  the  businessmen  In  the  communi- 
ties mentioned  above. 

There  are  two  other  paragraphs  in  this 
letter  which  I  will  not  bother  to  read, 
but  the  letter  is  signed  by  Alfred  B.  Fltt. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  (Civil 
Rights)  Designee,  In  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defenae.  I  will  include  the 
full  document  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

Let  me  make  just  one  other  comment, 
that  the  statement  was  made  that  some- 
body other  than  Mr.  OeseU  had  written 
the  Gesell  report.  That  charge  was  not 
documented,  neither  were  any  of  the 
other  charges  that  were  made  here.  But 
let  me  say  that  my  Information  is  that 
Mr.  Gesell.  who  has  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
tensive experience  In  investigations  and 
in  writing  reports  In  connection  with  the 


Pearl     Harbor     Investigation,     actually 
wrote  his  own  report  himself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  basic  and 
profound  soclsd  upheaval  facing  us  here 
in  America  today.  If  this  country  Is  ro- 
ing  to  weather  this  upheaval,  as  I  am 
sure  we  are  going  to  weather  it,  then 
men  of  good  will,  regardless  of  where  they 
may  live,  in  the  South  or  in  the  North, 
when  all  has  been  said  and  done,  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  sit  down  and  try  to  find 
some  constructive  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem, some  way  in  which  we  can  genuinely 
eliminate  discrimination  and  second- 
class  citizer^hip.  When  all  the  steam  has 
evaporated,  then  perhaps  the  responsible 
and  forward-looking  leaders  in  our 
southern  as  well  as  northern  States  will 
recognize  that  nothing  is  really  going  to 
be  accomplished  just  by  trying  to  per- 
petuate those  condltior\s  which  impair 
the  efficiency  and  morale  of  the  armed 
services  or  by  trying  to  warm  over  old 
embers.  Perhaps  then  they  will  Join  in 
trying  to  find  a  constructive  way  to 
eliminate  these  conditions  so  that  we 
can  continue  to  have  the  greatest  armed 
services  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Include  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the 
Executive  order  issued  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  1948;  the  memo- 
randum from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
dated  June  19.  1961;  the  letU>r  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  establish- 
ing the  Gesell  Committee;  the  letter  of 
June  21  forwarding  the  Gesell  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense;  the  memo- 
randum of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
the  President  dated  July  24;  the  Defense 
directive  dated  on  the  26th  of  July;  and 
the  letter  to  which  I  referred  earlier. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude following  that  the  analysis  of  the 
members  of  the  Gesell  Coimnittee  from 
which  I  quoted  a  moment  ago. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  tMr  Kas- 
TENMEiER).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COHELAN     Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Now  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  California,  and  I  apologize  for  tak- 
ing so  much  time. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportimity  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  this  pomt-by- 
point  development  of  the  genesis  of  this 
very  excellent  report  on  equality  of 
treatment  and  opportunity  for  Negro 
personnel  stationed  within  the  United 
States.  I  am  most  pleased  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  say  at  this  pomt  in  the  Record  that 
in  due  course  I  will  have  further  com- 
ment to  make  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject. But  I  would  like  to  mention  one  or 
two  things  of  my  personal  knowledge  in 
connection  with  the  Gesell  report  which. 
I  believe,  are  pertinent. 

The  gentleman  has  gone  into  detail  in 
discussing  the  background  of  commit- 
tee members  responsible  for  the  Gesell 
report.  Among  those  is  the  name  of  a 
very  distinguished  Callfomian  presently 
serving  on  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
State  of  California.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Col- 
ley.    I  can  assure  you  that  the  presence 


of  this  distmgulshed  gentleman's  name 
on  the  report  adds  great  weight,  in  my 
mind,  to  the  conclusions  that  were  drawn 
by  the  committee.  Mr.  Colley  is  an  out- 
standing citizen  and  leader  in  California 
and  I  am  honored  to  count  him  as  an  as- 
sociate in  many  worthy  civic  causes  and 
as  a  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  overwhelming 
evidence  to  show  that  the  recommenda- 
tions and  the  findings  of  this  report  are 
correct  and  that  strong  measures  should 
be  taken. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  having  proceeded  In  this 
forthright  and  Intelligent  manner. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  heard  some  out- 
raged protests  this  afternoon  against  ef- 
forts of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
safeguard  the  morale  of  American  serv- 
icemen. We  have  especially  heard  the 
claim  that  it  is  a  terrible  thing  even  to 
suggest  the  possibility  that  an  establish* 
ment  conspicuously  practicing  discrimi- 
nation might  be  put  off  limits.  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  true  story  which  took  place 
at  a  base  which  I  shall  leave  unnamed. 

A  prominent  hotel  in  the  community 
Involved  announced  that  it  would  refuse 
service  to  enlisted  men.     The  military 
commander  of   the   base   responded  by 
announcing    that    the    hotel    involved 
would  henceforth  be  off  limits  to  all  hLs 
personnel,    officers,    and    enlisted    men 
alike.    For.  he  pointed  out.  It  was  entire- 
ly contrary  to  American  tradition  to  re- 
gard one  class  of  American  as  second- 
class  citizens  compared  to  another  class. 
After  a  while  the  hotel  involved  relented 
and  has  been  serving  all  our  military 
people,  enlisted  and  officers  alike,  ever 
since.    So  the  Idea  that  one  might  place 
a  business  practicing  discrimination  off 
limits  is  not  an  unprecedented  one.  and  I 
do    not   think    anyone    would    seriously 
argue  that  discrimination  among  Ameri- 
can servicemen  of  different  colors  is  any 
more  consistent  with    American  tradi- 
tions and  concepts  of  first-class  citizen- 
ship than  dlscrimlrmtlon  among  Ameri- 
can servicemen  as  between  enlisted  and 
officer  personnel.    Nor  can  anyone  seri- 
ously question  that  those  demoralizing 
conditions  have  a  direct  effect  on  morale 
and  fighting  spirit.    If  a  place  of  business 
could    properly    be    put    off    limits    on 
grounds  of  di-scrlmlnatlng  among  serv- 
icemen by   refusing  service   to  enlisted 
men,   I  do  not  see  why  similar  action 
prompted  by  other  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion should  be  regarded  as  so  unthink- 
able 

As  this  story  and  as  numerous  other 
stories  indicate,  base  commanders  have 
long  felt  and  long  been  held  responsible 
for  taking  actions  to  Improve  the  morale 
and  to  win  fair  treatment  for  our  serv- 
icemen in  the  communities  around  bases. 
Our  constitution  is  colorblind,  as  are  our 
service  regulations.  If  it  is  proper  for 
a  commander  to  take  action  to  protect 
his  men  from  discrimmation  as  between 
officer  and  enlisted  personnel.  I  don't 
thmk  anyone  would  deny  that  It  is 
equally  proper  for  military  commanders 
in  the  Navy,  and  in  the  Air  Force  and  in 
the  Army,  to  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  alleviate  conditions  of  discrimi- 
nation and  unfairness  against  service- 
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men  under  their  command,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in 
the  fine  presentation  that  has  been  made 
in  the  matter  of  the  Secretary's  directive 
this  afternoon.  I  think  he  has  outlined 
the  situation.  I  think  he  has  given  the 
background  of  that  directive  that  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  violent  attack  has  been 
made  on  the  Gesell  report  and  the  di- 
rective of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
McNamara.  The  bitterness  of  the  at- 
tack spread  to  the  Inflection  and  spelling 
of  the  name  of  the  good  and  dedicated 
public  servant  who  was  alleged  to  have 
prepared  the  directive  for  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  The  provincial  un-American 
intolerances  which  have  been  placed 
into  the  record  are  self-explaining — and 
self-defeating. 

As  a  Representative  of  a  northern 
district.  I  have  file  cabinets  full  of  sad 
and  despairing  letters  describing  the 
cruel  conditions  of  Negro  military  service 
in  the  South.  I  hope  that  the  McNamara 
directive — regardless  of  who  counseled 
its  preparation,  will  help  make  military 
service  more  tolerable  in  the  South. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  is  time 
for  the  Congress  to  reexamine  the  rea- 
sons why  the  military  departments  have 
concentrated  the  military  bases  through- 
out the  South. 

There  are  sound  and  perhaps  over- 
whelming reasons  to  relocate  the  mili- 
tary training  facilities  closer  to  the  con- 
centration of  available  manpower.  The 
cold  damp  weather  of  winter  in  Missis- 
sippi or  Georgia  or  the  Carolinas  is  no 
more  pleasant  or  conducive  to  military 
training  than  is  winter  with  a  little 
snow  in  Illinois.  Pennsylvania,  or  Ohio. 
Locating  military  bases  closer  to  the 
source  of  supply  will  be  equivalent  to  a 
moderate  pay  increase  to  those  thou- 
sands of  young  men  who  must  face  the 
costly  expense  of  travel  between  home 
and  the  military  base. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  suiplus 
public  land.  21.427  acres  at  the  former 
site  of  the  Ravenna  Arsenal  in  north- 
eastern Ohio,  which  would  make  a  splen- 
did military  base  conveniently  located 
and  easily  accessible  to  railroads,  high- 
ways, and  turnpikes.  The  adjacent 
community  will  happily  provide  services 
and  accommodations  to  anyone  and 
everyone  who  may  need  them.  Ohio 
would  be  pleased  to  have  the  economic 
benefit  of  the  millions  of  dollars  which 
would  be  spent  near  such  an  establish- 
ment. 

Military  training  will  be  more  effec- 
tive and  productive  in  a  community 
atmosphere  which  cherishes  and  wel- 
comes the  activity.  Training  imder 
these  circumstances  and  in  this  atmos- 
phere will  produce  better  defense  and 
happier  trainees. 

I  therefore  urge  that  we  reinvestigate 
our  Military  Estabhshment  and  restudy 
the  reasons  why  military  bases  were 
established  and  continue  to  be  operated 
in  communities  where  they  are  not  wel- 
come and  where  their  efficiency  Is 
drastically  impaired. 


Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  be  happy 
to  srleld  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
league on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  complimenting  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  taking  the  time 
necessary  to  respond  to  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  were  presented  to  the  House 
earlier  this  afternoon.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  share  his  views  and  I  also  share 
his  apprehension  in  assuming  a  p>osition 
contrary  to  that  of  some  of  our  senior 
colleagues  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  opponents  of  equal  treat- 
ment for  all  Americans  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  object  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment directive  of  July  26.  That 
directive  calls  upon  every  military  com- 
mander "to  oppose  discriminatory  prac- 
tices affecting  his  men  and  their  depend- 
ents and  to  foster  equal  opportunity  for 
them,  not  only  in  areas  under  his  im- 
mediate control,  but  also  in  nearby  com- 
munities where  they  may  live  or  gather 
in  off-duty  hours. 

It  is  charged  that  this  is  a  brand  new 
concept  which  imposes  burdens  on  the 
military  which  are  no  concern  of  theirs 
and  which  will  embroil  them  in  political 
controversy.  The  facts  of  the  matter 
are  that  the  concept  is  not  new  nor  is 
the  concern  irrelevant  nor  is  the  task 
poUUcal. 

On  July  26, 1948,  President  Truman  or- 
dered integration  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
That  order  has  been  carried  out  wdth 
great  skill  and  success  by  all  the  military 
departments.  There  is  no  racial  discrim- 
ination on  military  bases.  Men  live  and 
eat  and  work  and  train  and  fight  together 
for  their  country,  no  matter  what  their 
color  and  no  matter  what  their  back- 
groimd.  Integration  works,  and  it  is  a 
reality  in  the  Defense  Establishment. 

It  is  not  a  reality  outside  of  military 
bases.  Men  and  women  wearing  their 
coiui try's  uniform  are  ordered  into  com- 
munities where  some  of  them  cannot 
find  a  hotel,  a  restain-ant,  a  movie  thea- 
ter, a  bowling  alley,  a  lodging  house,  or 
a  lunch  counter  which  will  admit  them. 
They  cannot  rent  a  decent  house  or 
apartment.  They  cannot  sit  in  vacant 
seats  in  buses.  They  caimot  obtain  off- 
duty  education.  Their  children  cannot 
go  to  accredited  schools.  They  cannot 
play  In  the  playgrounds,  or  sit  down  in 
the  libraries.  These  conditions  affecting 
service  people  and  their  families  are  the 
reality  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Americans  in  uniform. 

Long  ago  It  was  recognized  that  off- 
base  racial  discrimination  damages  mili- 
tary morale  and  military  effectiveness. 
It  is  a  divisive  force,  for  its  consequences 
are  that  men  who  work  together  on 
base — and  teamwork  is  the  essence  of 
military  effectiveness — cannot  associate 
off  base.  It  is  a  demoralizing  force,  be- 
cause the  humiliations,  insults  and  in- 
dignities heaped  by  civilian  communities 
on  Negroes  in  uniform  make  them  doubt 
their  own  worthiness,  embitter  them  and 
cause  separations  of  families  unwilling 
to  bear  the  conditions  I  have  mentioned. 

Recognizing  the  damage  that  such  dis- 
crimination can  do,  the  Defense  Depart- 


ment on  June  19,  1961,  directed  local 
commanders  to  make  every  effort  to  ob- 
tain unsegregated  off-base  facilities  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  This  has 
been  the  normal,  established  policy  for 
over  two  years  now.  All  the  military 
departments  have  followed  it,  and  there 
is  nothing  revolutionary  at  all  about  it. 
Take  the  Army,  for  example.  On  Sep- 
tember 6,  1961,  it  sent  a  message  to  all 
commands  saying,  In  part: 

In  furtherance  of  [the  equal  opportunity] 
policy,  local  commanders  are  expected, 
through  command-community  relations 
committees,  to  make  continuing  efforts  to- 
ward obtaining  unsegregated  facilities  off 
base  for  members  of  the  Army. 

Like  instructions  were  issued  in  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force. 

So  much  for  the  charge  that  the  July 
26  defense  directive  was  something  new 
and  surprising. 

If  not  revolutionary,  does  it  nonethe- 
less require  commanders  to  assume  an 
irrelevant  burden?  What  is  irrelevant 
in  asking  military  commanders  to  worry 
about  the  welfare  of  their  men,  and  to 
take  steps  contributing  toward  high 
morale  and  military  effectiveness?  That 
is  exactly  what  commanders  have  been 
expected  to  do  ever  since  there  have  been 
armies.  Our  commanders  are  trained 
from  the  day  they  enter  service  to  put 
the  welfare  of  their  men  first,  for  this  is 
how  effective  fighting  units  are  built. 

And  just  what  is  the  off-base  lot  of  the 
Negro  serviceman,  which  some  among 
us  say  is  not  the  concern  of  his  com- 
mander. Take  a  typical  married  ccu-eer 
soldier  who  happens  to  be  a  Negro  or- 
dered to  report  to  a  southern  base.  In 
the  first  place  he  leaves  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren behind  because  he  knows  they  can- 
not be  sure  of  a  place  to  eat  or  of  a  place 
to  sleep  at  night  during  the  trip,  and 
that  when  the  trip  is  over  there  will  in 
most  cas^.s  be  no  hotel  and  no  motel 
where  his,  family  can  stay  while  the 
search  goes  on  for  permanent  housing. 

Quite  often  there  will  be  no  decent 
permanent  housing  open  to  that  Negrro 
serviceman's  family.  This  circumstance 
alone,  not  to  mention  an  unwillingness  to 
subject  children  to  segregated  schools, 
means  that  many  families  are  separated 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  father's 
assignment  in  the  South. 

So  the  serviceman  makes  the  trip 
alone,  driving  nonstop  to  his  new  post. 
Inside  its  boundaries  he  is  treated  with 
complete  equality.  The  instant  he  leaves 
the  post  he  is  treated  with  complete  in- 
equality. He  cannot  go  anywhere  with 
his  fellow  soldiers  who  happen  to  be 
white,  because  there  is  no  place  which 
will  admit  them  so  long  as  he  is  part  of 
the  group.  In  some  tow^is  he  will  not 
even  be  permitted  to  go  on  the  public 
sidewalks  in  company  with  a  white  sol- 
dier, or  to  enter  the  same  waiting  room 
in  the  railroad  station,  or  to  share  a  taxi 
with  him,  or  to  sit  next  to  him  on  the  bus. 

So  he  does  not  go  to  town  with  his 
white  friends.  He  goes  alone,  or  only  in 
company  with  other  Negroes.  When 
they  get  to  town  there  is  no  place  to  go, 
or  no  fit  place  to  go.  The  movies — even 
the  drive-ins — the  restaurants,  the  tav- 
erns, the  parks,  the  golf  courses,  the 
bowling  alleys — all  of  these  are  denied  to 
the  Negro  wearing  his  country's  uniform. 
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In  every  Mpect  of  off-baae  houaing.  edu- 
cation, trmnsportatlon.  and  recreation  he 
receives  separate  and  uneqiial  treatment. 
He  cannot  even  take  a  correspondence 
courM  from  the  SUte  university. 

This  sort  of  grinding,  humiliating,  per- 
sistent discrimination  does  incalculable 
damage  to  the  Inakle  of  a  man.  When  it 
Is  Imposed  on  a  Negro  In  uniform  It  Is 
particularly  inequitable  and  iniquitous, 
for  he  Is  serving  where  his  own  Govern- 
ment ha«  sent  him.  He  ha*  no  choice: 
he  goes  because  tbere  Is  a  military  re- 
quirement for  his  presence. 

The  whole  point  behind  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  directive  to  that  the  military 
requirement  Is  made  more  difficult  to 
meet,  and  mlUtary  elfecUvencss  moro 
difficult  to  obtain,  precisely  because  of 
the  Impact  of  off-base  dlacriminaUon. 

Finally,  the  charge  Is  made  that  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  directive  puts  mili- 
tary commanders  In  the  position  of  dic- 
tating to  civilian  communities  on  what  is 
essentially  a  dvUlan  matter. 

Let  us  acknowledge  at  once  that  mili- 
tary commanders  are  accustomed  to 
working  with  dvlUan  communities  in  the 
Interests  of  their  men. 

We  all  accept  the  idea  that  a  base 
commander  shookl  seek  decent  treat- 
ment for  his  meo  to  nearby  communi- 
ties— at  least  so  far  as  lUs  efforts  go 
toward  obtaining  housing,  or  schooling, 
or  transportation,  or  volunteer  work- 
ers for  service  ehibs  and  USOs.  and 
matters  of  that  kind.  But  evident- 
ly some  peoi^  think  it  Improper 
for  a  commander  to  seek  equal  treat- 
ment for  all  his  men,  as  If  their 
needs  were  somehow  different  because 
the  color  of  their  skin  is  different,  or 
that  if  it  is  proper  to  treat  them  equally 
on  base,  it  somehow  becomes  improper  to 
seek  equal  treatment  for  them  off  bswe. 
I  submit  that  there  is  no  such  distinction. 
There  is  no  impropriety  atwut  equality, 
and  there  is  no  Impropriety  in  seeking 
it. 
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Over  the  years  military  commanders 
have  forbidden  their  men  to  swim  in 
polluted  waters,  to  eat  in  unsanitary  res- 
taurants, to  deftl  with  crooked  mer- 
chants, and  to  patronize  establishments 
where  gambling  and  prostitution  flourish. 
Over  the  same  period  commanders  have 
worked  with  civilian  authoriUes  to  end 
such  conditions  to  communities  near 
bases.  There  was  and  is  no  charge  that 
such  efforts  meant  a  political  takeover 
by  the  military,  because  it  was  cletu-  they 
were  only  seeking  to  protect  their  men 
and  in  turn  enhance  the  fighting  effec- 
tiveness of  the  units  under  their  com- 
mand. So  it  is  with  the  effort  to  end 
racial  discrimination  affecting  American 
servicemen. 

To  characterize  the  July  26  directive 
as  an  attempt  to  thrust  military  com- 
manders into  a  political  role  misses  the 
mark  entirely.  The  commanders  are 
not  being  asked  to  bring  about  changes 
in  civilian  customs  except  as  they  bear 
directly  on  the  welfare  and  effectiveness 
of  men  and  women  to  uniform. 

This  Is  in  the  very  highest  traditions 
of  the  Military  Establishment.  Our  mil- 
itary commanders  have  shown  great 
leadership  to  achieving  equality  for  all 
Americans  on  base.    In  so  dotog  they 


have  provided  the  very  best  and  most 
gratifying  proof  that  equality  can  be 
transformed  from  a  word  Into  a  reality. 
I  am  quite  confident  that  to  seekmg 
decent  treatment  for  their  men  off  base 
as  well,  those  same  commanders  will 
agato  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  need 
to  fear  eqiml  treatment  for  all  those  who 
serve  In  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.     I  yield  to  the  ;;cnUc- 

man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too 
want  to  congratulate  our  good  friend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Str.\t- 
tonJ  upon  putting  into  perspective  an 
important  issue  that  has  been  raised  m 
this  House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  I  might  make  a  com- 
ment or  two.  I  would  say  that  our  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr 
Hubert]  condemns  the  use  of  the  Annfd 
Forces  for  what  he  describes  as  a  polit- 
ical purpose,  regardless  of  what  that 
purpose  may  be.  Well.  I  disagree  with 
this,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  wrong. 
I  say  that  it  does  make  a  difference  when 
the  purpose  is  the  maintenance  of  a 
standard  of  democracy  which  Includes 
equality  of  treatment  and  opportunity 
for  all  those  who  serve  In  the  country's 
defense 

Are  we  to  take  the  position  that  an 
instnimpntahty  of  the  United  States 
should  remain  neutral  on  the  proposition 
of  democracy  I  think  not.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Hebert]  asks  that  we  remember  the 
name  of  Adam  Yarmolinsky;  that  it  was 
he  who  wrote  the  Defense  Department 
direcUve;  that  It  Is  he.  with  satanlc  zeal, 
who  would  bring  about  Integration  In 
our  Military  Establishment. 

Mr  Speaker,  does  that  make  this  man 
less  of  an  .\mertcan?  If  so.  the  patriot- 
Ism  of  a  vast  majority  of  Americans 
must  be  to  serious  question.  I  know  Mr 
Yarmolinsky  and  I  have  known  him  for 
a  number  of  years.  I  would  not  do  him 
the  disservice  of  defendmg  him  or  an- 
swering for  him  in  this  circumstance. 
As  a  human  being  and  as  a  citizen  of  this 
Republic,  he  needs  no  defense.  Period. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  alao  been  re- 
flecUon  cast  upon  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equality  of  Treatment  and 
Opportunity  to  the  Armed  Services.  It 
has  been  said  that  their  recommenda- 
tions could  have  been  anticipated  simply 
on  the  basis  of  the  composition  of  the 
Committee  membership  Perhaps  so, 
Mr  Speaker,  but  I  ask  the  que^^tion 
agato.  does  this  make  the  members  of 
that  Committee  any  less  American?  In 
fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  the.se  recom- 
mendations, what  are  these  flndinirs-:' 

First,  the  Committee  found  that  in  the 
main  racial  equality  is  a  reality  on  mill- 
Ury  bases  today,  but  It  went  on  and 
pointed  out  the  pervasiveness  of  off-base 
discrimination,  and  it  characterized  this 
as  divisive  and  demoralizing  and  said 
that  the  general  absence  of  affirmative, 
effective  action  to  ameliorate  or  end  the 
off-base  practices,  affecting  nearly  one- 
quarter  million  of  our  servicemen,  was 
In  fact  hurting  the  effectlvene.ss  of  our 
flghtlngmen  today. 

Is  there  Justification  for  these  findings, 
Mr    Speaker?     How  far  do  we  have  to 


go.  how  hard  do  we  have  to  be  beaten 
over  the  head  to  admit  the  plain  facts  of 
everyday  life?  We  know  there  is  dis- 
crimination, we  know  this  diacrimtoa- 
tlon  hurts  the  effectiveness  of  the  Ameri- 
Ciin  finhting  man. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Rivers  1  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  Defense  Department  directive  would 
undermtoe  the  ability  of  our  military 
forces  to  recruit,  to  retain  tratoed  peo- 
ple m  our  flghtmg  forces,  that  it  would, 
as  he  said,  undermine  the  fighting  effec- 
tiveness of  our  Armed  Forces.  To  this 
I  say  "balderdash  "  This  proposition 
cannot  be  supported. 

Can  it  be  seriously  propounded  that 
steps  to  toiprove  equality  of  treatment 
and  opportunity  to  our  armed  services 
or  anywhere  else  In  our  American  society 
Is  pernicious,  that  it  damages  the  morale 
of  our  men,  our  fighttog  men.  that  it 
undermtoes '  the  prtociples  upon  which 
our  Republic  was  founded?  I  think  not, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  issue  before 
US   Is   not  civil  rights  but,   rather,  the 
propriety   of   dlrecttog    the   power,   the 
autlionty  of  our  MUltary  Establishment 
to  eliminate  off-base  discrimtoation.     I 
think  this  may  well  be  true.     My  re- 
sponse must  be  that  Uie  time  has  come 
for  both  executive  and  legislative  action 
to  erase  discrimtoation.  that  our  national 
cua-science  can  no  longer  brook  delay. 
The  fuither  fact  remains.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tliat   few,    if    any.   of    tiiose   who   have 
spoken  agatost  this  directive  and  against 
this  policy  are  going  to  vote  for  a  civil 
rights  bill  to  this  or  any  other  session 
of  the  Congress.    So  while  it  is  all  very 
well  to  say  that  this  issue  goes  to  the 
quesUon  of  the   proper  use  of  Federal 
authority  and  has  nothtog  to  do  with 
civil  rights,  surely  there  is  more  than  a 
pas-sing  coincidence  in  the  fact  that  those 
who  have  spoken  against  the  proposition 
tocorporated  in  the  directive  almost  to 
the  man  are  against  any  form  of  civil 
rights,  while  those  who  have  defended 
the   directive   are   active   supporters  of 
equality  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  tlie  gentle- 
man yleldmg  me  this  time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  forceful  statement. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Include  with  the 
other  documents  previously  included  the 
full  text  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Albert  B. 
Pitt,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  (desig- 
nate) for  Civil  Rights. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

ExcnrrrvE  Ordfs  No    9981.  JJTur  26,  1948 

ESTADLLSirING  THE  PRE.SIDENTS  COMMrTTEE  ON 
EQCAMTT  or  THEATMENT  AND  PPPORTUNTTY 
IN     THE    AHMED     SEKVICE.S 

Wherrp.fl  11  Is  Mspntlftl  that  there  be  main- 
tained In  the  armed  •ervlces  of  the  United 
suites  the  highest  sUindardB  of  democracy, 
with  equality  of  treatment  and  opportunity 
for  all  those  who  serve  In  our  countrj's  de- 
fense: 

Now.  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  In  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes 
of  the  United  8tat««,  and  as  Commander  lu 
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Chief   of   the   armed  services,   it  1b  hereby 
ordered  as  followa: 

1.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  President  that  there  shall  be  equality 
of  treatment  and  opportunity  for  all  per- 
sons in  the  armed  services  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  religion  or  national  <nlgln. 
This  policy  shall  be  put  into  effect  as  rapidly 
as  p>o08lble,  having  due  regard  to  the  time 
required  to  effectuate  any  necessary  changes 
without  Impairing  efBclency  or  morale. 

2.  There  shall  be  created  In  the  National 
Military  Establishment  an  advisory  commit- 
tee to  be  known  as  the  President's  Ck>inmlt- 
tee  on  Equality  of  Treatment  and  Opportu- 
nity in  the  Armed  Services  which  shall  be 
composed  of  seven  members  to  be  designated 
by  the  President. 

3.  The  Committee  is  authorized  on  behaU 
of  the  President  to  examine  Into  the  rules, 
procedures  and  practices  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices In  order  to  determine  In  what  respect 
such  rules,  procedures  and  practices  may  be 
altered  or  Improved  with  a  view  to  carrying 
out  the  policy  of  this  order.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  confer  and  advise  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  E>efen8e,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  and  shall  make  such  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  to  said 
Secretaries  as  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee will  effectuate  the  policy  hereof. 

4.  All  executive  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Oovermuent  are  authorized 
and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Commit- 
tee In  Its  work,  and  to  furnish  the  Commit- 
tee such  Information  or  the  services  of  such 
persons  as  the  Committee  may  require  in 
the  performance  of  Its  duties. 

5.  When  requested  by  the  Committee  to 
do  so.  persons  In  the  armed  services  or  to 
any  of  the  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  shall  testify 
before  the  Committee  and  shall  make  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  the  Committee  such 
documents  and  other  information  as  the 
Committee  may  require, 

6.  The  Committee  shall  continue  to  exist 
until  such  time  as  the  President  shall  termi- 
nate Its  existence  by  Executive  order. 

Hakbt   S.  TauiCAN. 
The  WHrrx  Housx.  Juty  26, 1948. 

Thk  SECHETAar  or  DxrufSB, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  19. 1961. 
Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force. 
Subject:  Availability  of  facilities  to  military 
personnel. 

1.  The  policy  of  equal  treatment  for  all 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  without  re- 
gard to  race,  creed,  or  color  is  flrmly  estab- 
lished within  the  Dei>artment  of  Defense. 

2.  Therefore.  In  those  areas  where  un- 
segregated  facilities  are  not  readily  avail- 
able to  members  of  the  Armed  Poroea  In  ad- 
jacent or  surrounding  communities,  it  U  the 
policy  of  the  £>epartment  of  Defense  to  pro- 
vide such  faculties  on  military  Installations 
to  the  extent  possible.  In  addition,  local 
commanders  are  expected  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  obtain  such  facilities  off  base  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  through  com- 
mand-community relations  committees. 

3  Military  police  may  be  used  to  quell 
affrays  when  military  personnel  are  tovolved 
but  military  police  will  not  be  employed  on 
behalf  of  local  authorities  to  support  en- 
forcement of  racial  segregation  or  other 
forms  of  racial  discrimination. 

4.  Legal  actions  by  civilian  authorities 
against  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  grow- 
ing out  of  enforcement  of  racial  segregation 
or  other  forms  of  racial  discrimination  will 
be  carefully  monitored  by  local  commanders. 
As  circumstances  warrant,  military  legal  as- 
sistance may  be  provided  to  assure  that 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  afforded 
due  process  of  law. 

Roswiu.  OorATaic, 

Deputf. 


June  22, 1962. 
OoiHAao  A.  Oeszll,  Esq., 
Union  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Ma.  QasEix:  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  made  great  progress  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  in  promoting  equality  of 
treatment  and  opportunity  for  all  persons  In 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  military  services  can 
take  Justifiable  pride  in  their  outstanding 
accomplishments  in  this  area  over  the  past 
10  years. 

It  is  appropriate  now.  however,  to  make  a 
thorough  review  of  the  current  situation 
both  within  the  services  and  In  the  commu- 
nities where  military  Installations  are  lo- 
cated to  determine  what  further  measures 
may  be  required  to  assure  equality  of  treat- 
ment for  all  persons  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

There  Ls  considerable  evidence  that  in 
some  civilian  communities  In  which  military 
installations  are  located,  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin  is  a  serious  source  of  hardship  and 
embarrassment  for  Armed  Forces  personnel 
and  their  dependents. 

In  order  that  I  may  have  the  benefit  of 
advice  for  an  Independent  body  of  distin- 
guished citizens  on  the  most  effective  action 
that  can  be  taken  to  cope  with  the  problem  I 
am  establishing  a  Committee  on  Equality  of 
Opportunity  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  I  ask 
that  you  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Committee  will  Include  in  its  consid- 
eration of  the  general  problem  the  following 
specific  questions: 

1.  What  measures  should  be  taken  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  current  policies 
and  procediu-es  in  the  Armed  Forces  with 
regard  to  equality  of  treatment  and  oppor- 
t\inlty  for  persons  in  the  Armed  Forces? 

2.  What  measures  should  be  employed  to 
improve  equality  of  opportunity  for  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  dep>endents 
In  the  civilian  community,  particularly  with 
respect  to  housing,  education,  transporta- 
tion, recreational  facilities,  community 
events,  programs,  and  activities? 

The   Secretary  of   Defense  will   make   all 
necessary  facilities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense available  to  the  Committee  for  carrying 
out  this  Important  assignment. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kknncdt. 


Thk  Whitx  Hoxtsz, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  21, 1963. 
Hon.  RoBCST  S.  McNakaka, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Dkak  Mk,  SscEKTAaT:  Because  of  my  con- 
cern that  there  be  full  equality  of  treatment 
and  opportunity  for  all  military  personnel, 
regardleas  of  race  or  color,  I  appointed  a 
Committee  to  study  the  matter  in  June  of 
1062.  An  initial  report  of  my  Committee  on 
Eqtul  Opportunity  in  the  Armed  Forces  Is 
transmitted  with  this  letter  for  your  personal 
attention  and  action. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  16  years 
stoce  President  Truman  ordered  the  de- 
segregation of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  mili- 
tary services  lead  almost  every  other  seg- 
ment of  our  society  in  establishing  equality 
of  opportunity  for  all  Americans.  Yet  a 
great  deal  remains  to  be  done. 

As  the  report  emphasizes,  a  serious  morale 
problem  is  created  for  Negro  military  per- 
sonnel when  various  forms  of  segregation  and 
discrimtoation  exist  in  communities  neigh- 
boring military  bases.  Discriminatory  prac- 
tices are  morally  wrong  whenever  they  oc- 
cur— they  are  especially  inequitable  and 
iniquitous  when  they  inconvenience  and  em- 
barrass those  serving  in  the  armed  services 
and  their  families.  Responsible  citizens  of 
all  races  in  these  communities  should  work 
together  to  open  up  public  accommodations 
and  housing  for  Negro  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents.    This  efTort  Is  required 


by  the  Interests  of  our  national  defense, 
national  policy  and  basic  considerations  of 
human  decency. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  continu- 
ing effort  over  the  last  15  years  to  provide 
equality  of  treatment  and  opportunity  for 
aU  military  personnel  on  base  is  obviously 
having  far-reaching  and  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  remaining  problems  outlined  by 
the  Committee  pertaining  to  on-base  condi- 
tions, of  course,  must  be  remedied.  All  pol- 
icies, procedxires  and  conditions  under  which 
men  and  women  serve  mvist  be  free  of  con- 
siderations of  race  or  color. 

The  Conunlttee's  reconunendatlons  regard- 
ing both  off-base  and  on-base  conditions 
merit  your  prompt  attention  and  certainly 
are  in  the  spirit  that  I  believe  should  char- 
acterize our  approach  to  this  matter.  I 
would  hope  your  review  and  report  on  the 
recommendations  could  be  completed  wlthm 
30  days. 

I  realize  that  I  am  asking  the  military 
community  to  take  a  leadership  role,  but  I 
believe  that  this  Is  proper.  The  armed  serv- 
ices will,  I  am  confident,  be  equal  to  the 
task.  In  this  area,  as  m  so  many  others, 
the  U.S.  Infantry  motto  "Follow  Me"  is  an 
appropriate  guide  for  action. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  SEcaxTART  of  DxrENSE, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  24, 1963. 
Memorandtim  for  the  President. 

On  June  21  you  sent  me  a  copy  of  the 
initial  report  of  yovir  Committee  on  Equal 
Opportunity  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  asked 
that  I  review  the  document  and  rep>ort  on 
the  reconunendatlons  within  30  days.  This 
memorandum  responds  to  that  request. 

In  its  yetu-  of  work  the  Committee  observed 
racial  imbalances  and  vestiges  of  racial  dis- 
crimination within  the  Armed  Forces  them- 
selves. Nevertheless,  the  Committee  found 
that  in  the  main,  racial  equality  is  a  reality 
on  military  bases  today.  The  Department  of 
Defense  will  eliminate  the  exceptions  and 
guard  the  contlntiing  reality. 

It  is  to  the  Depcu-tmenfs  off-base  respKjn- 
slbilities  that  the  Committee  has  devoted 
the  bulk  of  its  reptai;.  In  eloquent  terms 
the  Committee  has  described  the  nature  and 
pervasiveness  of  off-base  discrimination 
against  Negro  servicemen  and  their  families, 
the  divisive  and  demoralizing  Impact  of  that 
discrimination,  and  the  general  absence  of 
affirmative,  effective  action  to  ameliorate  ae 
end  the  off-base  practices  affecting  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mUlion  of  our  servicemen. 

Our  military  effectiveness  Is  unquestion- 
ably reduced  as  a  resvQt  of  civilian  racicJ  dls- 
crlmtoation  against  men  In  uniform.  The 
Committee  report  has  made  this  point  with 
great  clarity.  With  equal  clarity  it  demon- 
strates that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
in  the  pctft  only  imperfectly  recognized  the 
harm  fiowlng  from  off-base  discrimination. 
That  imperfect  recognition  has  to  turn 
meant  the  lack  of  a  program  to  correct  the 
conditions  giving  rise  to  the  harm. 

The  Committee  report  contamed  recom- 
mendations for  such  a  program.  Consist- 
ently therewith  I  have  issued  a  directive 
explicitly  stating  Department  of  Defense 
policy  with  respect  to  off-base  discrimina- 
tion and  reqtiirtog : 

Preparation  of  detailed  directives,  man- 
uals, and  regulations  making  clear  the 
leadership  responsibility  both  on  and  off 
base  and  containing  guidance  as  to  how  that 
responsibility  is  to  be  discharged. 

Institution  m  each  service  of  a  system  for 
regularly  monltormg  and  measuring  progress 
in  tlilB  field. 

We  are  to  the  process  of  establishing  a 
staff  element  within  my  office  to  give  full 
time  to  such  matters. 

While  the  foregoing  Is  to  accord  with  the 
recommendations  at  the  Committee,  the  de- 
tails   of    the    program    neeessarUy    will    be 
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found  in  the  manqah  uid  regul»tlona  to  b« 
lastMd  M  a  result  of  my  <UrecUT«. 

The  Initial  CoounlttM  report  contained 
numy  apeclflc  reoomnMOdatkuM  on  recruit- 
ment, ualgmnent,  proaootion.  techniques 
for  ellmlnaUng  on-  and  off-beee  dlAcrtmlna- 
tlon.  bouelng.  education,  and  recording  of 
racial  data.  Many  of  tbeae  bave  been  or 
will  be  put  Into  effect,  but  some  require 
more  study  and  on  a  few  we  have  reserva- 
Uona.  These  will  be  dlactiaaed  further  with 
the  Committee. 

The  recomxnendatlona  on  sanctions  do  re- 
quire special  comment.  The  Committee 
Bucseets  uaing  a  foRB  ot  the  off-llmlts  sanc- 
tion when,  despite  the  commander's  best 
efforts  with  community  leaders,  relentless 
dlacriminauon  penlata  against  Negro  serv- 
icemen and  their  famiUaa. 

Certainly  the  damac*  to  military  effecuve- 
neaa  from  off -base  dlaerlmlnatlon  is  not  less 
than  that  caused  by  off-base  vice,  as  to 
which  the  off-llmlta  aanctlon  is  quite  cus- 
tomary. While  I  would  hope  that  It  need 
never  be  put  In  effaot,  I  agree  with  the  Com- 
mittee that  a  like  aanctlon  against  discrim- 
ination must  be  available.  It  should  be  ap- 
plied, however,  only  with  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Secretary  ot  the  military  department 
concerned 

The  Committee  also  suggested  the  pmsl- 
blUty  of  closing  baaes  near  communities 
where  discrimination  Is  particularly  preva- 
lent. I  do  not  regard  thla  as  a  feasible  action 
at  this  time. 

In  your  letter  transmitting  the  Commit- 
tee report  you  wrote  that  "Discriminatory 
practices  are  morally  wrong  wherever  they 
occur— they  twe  especially  Inequitable  and 
Iniquitous  when  tbey  Inconvenience  and 
embarrass  thoee  ■erring  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  their  families.** 

Guided  by  those  words  and  the  report  of 
your  Committee  on  Kqual  Opportunity  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  military  departments 
will  take  a  leadership  role  In  combating  dis- 
crimination wherever  It  affects  the  military 
effectiveness  of  the  men  and  women  serving 
In  defense  of  this  country. 

ROBZXT  S.  McNamaka. 

DKPASTMKin  OF  DBFKNSX   DlSSLTlV* 

Subject:    Equal    Opportunity   In   the  Armed 

I»orces. 
Reference:  Department  of  Defense  Directive 

5120  27.  "Assistant  Secretary  ot  Defense 

(Manpower)."  June  7.  19«8. 

X.  roucT 

It  is  the  policy  of  tha  Department  of  De- 
fense to  conduct  all  of  Its  actlvlUes  In  a 
manner  which  la  free  from  racial  discrimina- 
tion, and  which  prorldas  equal  opporturUty 
for  all  uniformed  mambers  aiKl  all  civilian 
employees  Irreapeetlv*  of  their  color 

Dlacrlmlnatary  practleea  directed  against 
Armed  Forcee  membacs.  all  of  whom  lack  a 
civilian's  freedom  at  choice  In  where  to 
live,  to  work,  to  traval  and  to  tpend  bis 
off-duty  hours,  are  harmful  to  military  ef- 
fectiveness. ThercCors.  all  members  of  the 
Department  of  Pirfimsit  should  oppose  such 
practices  on  every  occasion,  while  fostering 
equal  opportunity  for  servicemen  and  their 
families,  on  and  off  basa. 

tl.    KESrOMSEBIUTTZS 

A.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 
I.  Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  In  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947.  as  amend- 
ed, the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Man- 
power) Is  hereby  assigned  responsibility  and 
authority  for  promoting  equal  opportunity 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  the  performance  ot  this  function  he 
shall  (a)  be  the  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  In  ctrll  rights  matters,  (b) 
give  direction  to  programs  that  promote 
equal  opportunity  tor  military  personnel. 
(c)  provide  policy  guidance  and  review  poli- 


cies, regulations  and  manuals  of  the  mili- 
tary departments,  and  (d)  monitor  their 
performance  through  periodic  reports  ai»d 
visits  to  field  InatalUitlons 

3.  In  carrying  out  the  functions  enum- 
erated above,  the  AssistajAt  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Ma.Tpower)  la  authorised  to  esiab- 
ll.»h  the  Office  of  Deputy  Aaslstant  Secretary 
of  Defense  ( Civil  Rights  i 

B.  The  military  departments 

1.  The  millUry  department  shall,  with 
the  approval  of  the  .^.iBlstAnt  Secretary  of 
Defense  (  JiiAnpower ) ,  b;sue  appruprlAte  In- 
structKjn.i,  manuals  and  regulations  In  con- 
nection with  the  leadership  responsibility 
for  equal  opportunity,  on  and  off  base,  and 
containing  guidance  frr  its  ducharge 

3.  The  military  depivrtments  sh  vil  Insti- 
tute in  each  Service  a  system  for  regularly 
reporting,  monlt.>rlng  and  mpn.suniig  prog- 
re«s  in  achieving  equal  upportuaity  uti  ami 
oti  biise 

C.  Military  commander? 

Every  nxllitary  commander  ha*  the  re.spon- 
sibiaiy  to  oppose  dlstriminatory  practicts 
affecting  his  men  and  ihelr  dependents  tuul 
to  fiwter  ecjual  opportunity  for  them,  nut 
only  in  areas  under  his  inunedute  coutr  il, 
but  also  m  nearby  communities  where  they 
may  live  or  gather  m  off-duty  h.Hirs.  In 
discharging  that  responsibility  a  oununander 
shall  not.  except  with  the  prior  approval  ot 
the  Secretary  of  his  military  depaxtment, 
use  the  off-limits  sanction  in  disc-rimlnatlon 
c.ises  arising  within  the  United  .'-^•ates. 

in      IMPLEMENTATTON 

Not  later  than  Aup\uit  15.  19«3.  the  military 
departments  sh.i::  r  jrw.ird  f  t  the  approval 
of  the  Assistant  Serret.iry  of  I>ren«e  i  Man- 
power) sn  outline  plan  fir  implementing  this 
directive 

rv    wrrzcTrvT  date 

This   directive    Is   effective    Immediately 
RoBEirr  S   McNamara. 

Srcrrta-]^  of  D^fen.ie 

PuiaiiDSKT'.s   CoMMrrrtE  ON   EQfAL   Opportu- 

NrrT     LN    THS    .\RMKI)    FuRC'tS 

1  Members  of  the  Ctimmlttee  are  Chair- 
man: Mr.  Gerhard  A.  Oesell.  members  Mr 
Nathaniel  C-oUey.  Mr.  Abe  P-^rtas,  Mr  Umls 
J.    Hector.    Mr.    Benjamin    Muse,    Mr     John 

Sengstaclie,  Mr   Whitney  Young.  Jr  ,  Couridel 
Mr  Lawrence  Hewes  III 

3,   Biographical  8\unm;irles 

Mr  Gerhard  A  Oese:!,  Covington  k  Bur- 
ling. Union  Trust  Building,  Washlnj^t.jn.  D  C 
PhlUlps  Andover  Aradeniy,  l'J28.  Y  I'.e  A  B  . 
1932,  Yale.  LI  B  ,  19J5,  Securities  Exchange 
Commission,  Washington.  1935-40;  technical 
advUer  to  Commission,  1940  41;  special  coun- 
sel for  Temporary  N.itl  mal  Ecor.i-imlcs  Cv'm- 
mlttee.  study  of  legal  reserve  life  Insurance 
companies;  member  of  Covington  &  Burling 
since  1941;  member.  Committee  on  Investiga- 
tion Pearl  H.^rbor  .^tUck.  1945-46,  American 
and  District  of  Calumbla  Bar  Ass<x-!atlons: 
American  Law  Institute,  coauthor:  "Study  of 
Leg-il  Reserve  Life  Insurance  Cjmpaiile.s. 
1940."  •PamlUes  and  Their  Life  Insurance. 
1940- 

Mr.  N.^ithanlel  CnWey,  10th  Street,  Sacra- 
mento, CUlf  Tu.skegee  Institute,  .\  B  ,  1941. 
Yale,  LL  B  .  1948  teacher.  Tuskegee  In.-itltMre, 
1941-42;  US  Army  (captain),  1942  46;  law- 
yer (own  firm),  1949-62 

Mr  .\b€  Fortas.  19th  Street  NW  ,  Wa-shlng- 
ton,  DC  Southwestern  College.  AB,  ia;iO. 
Yale,  LL  B  ,  1933;  assistant  professor  of  law, 
Ya'.e,  1933  37;  asst.stant  chief,  legal  dlvl.itton. 
AAA.  1933  34,  assl.st«nt  director.  Corporate 
Reorganization  Study,  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Comml.wlon,  1934  37:  consultant. 
1937  38;  assistant  director.  Public  Utilities 
Division,  1938-39;  General  Cotmset,  Public 
Works  Admlnlstmtlon,  1939^-40;  Director.  Di- 
vision of  Power,  Dep.irtment  of  Interior, 
1931-42;  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
1942-4fl;  member  law  Arm.  Arnold,  Fortas  A 
Porter.    Washington.    D  C  ;     Acting    General 


Counsel.  National  Power  Policy  Coanmittee. 
1941,  member  of  board  of  legal  examiners. 
ClvU  Service  Commission.  1941  43;  Presi- 
dents Committee  To  Study  Changes  in  Or- 
ganic Ij»w  of  Puerto  Rico.  1943.  adviser  to 
US.  deleg.*tlon  to  UJ*.,  San  Francisco,  1945, 
lx)ndi  n  iy46.  visiting  lecturer  on  law.  rank 
ol  pr  :  •-.s..r.  Yale,  l»4d-i7;  director,  Fed- 
erai'd  ■  department  Storea.  Inc.  Festival 
Casual.s  Inc  ;  member.  Federal  and  American 
Bar  A}ai.KnHtlons.  Order  of  Coif;  Omlcron 
Delta  Kappa;  associate  editor  of  Journal, 
Psychiatry;  trustee,  William  Alanson  White 
Psychiatric    Foundation. 

Mr.  Louis  J.  Hector.  Hector  A  Faircloth, 
Alfred  I  Dupont  Building.  Miami,  Fla  Phil- 
lips Andover  Academy.  1933;  Williams  Col- 
lege B  .\  ,  1938;  student  ChrUt  Church.  Ox- 
ford. England.  1939;  Yale,  LL  B..  194J; 
attorney.  V B.  Department  of  Justice,  Wash- 
ington. DC,  IM3-43;  Assistant  to  Under 
Secret-iry  of  State.  1944;  private  practice, 
l'>46  47.  president.  Hector  Supply  Co  .  Miami. 
1948  66,  member  of  firm.  Hector,  Faircloth  A; 
Hutledge,  Miami.  1958-S7;  member.  ClvU 
Aeronautics  B<jard.  1957  to  present;  vice 
chairman  board  of  trustees.  Miami  Pxibllc 
Library;  director  Dad  Co  Research  Founda- 
tion, served  with  OtJS  In  Chins,   1945. 

Mr  Benjamin  Muse,  Manassas.  Va.  Trin- 
ity College  and  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, 1914  ifl,  1919  20;  Foreign  Service  ortl- 
cer,  192a  34  US  Army  ( lieutenant  colonel  i , 
1943  4<J;  research  consultant.  Southern  Re- 
gional Council.  Inc  .  Atlanta.  1959  to  present 

Mr  John  H  SenKStacke,  SouUi  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  Ill  Hampton  Institute, 
Va  ,  B8.  1933.  vice  president  and  general 
m.ii.ag.r  of  Robert  8  Abbott  Publlylilng 
Co  ,  publishers  of  Chicago  Defender  and  Trl- 
State  Defender.  1934-40;  president,  etlttcr 
and  publisher,  Chicago  Defender,  1940  to 
present,  member,  board  of  trustees.  Bethune- 
Cookman  College.  Daytona  Beach.  Fla  ; 
bt)ard  of  directors.  Virgin  Islands  Corp  ;  re- 
cipient Two  FYlends  Award.  National  Urban 
L<M^ue,   1050,   Himpton  Alumni  Award,  1954. 

Mr  Whitney  Young.  Jr  .  executive  direc- 
tor. National  Urban  League.  14  East  48th 
Street,  New  York.  N  Y.  Kentucky  State  Col- 
lege. BS,  1941;  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technoicgy,  1942  43;  University  of  Minne- 
sota, MA.  1947;  dean,  Scho.il  of  Social 
W  rk  Atlanta  Unlversltv,  1954-r>n;  executive 
director.  NaUunal  Urban  League.  1U60  to 
present. 


Oh-riCE  or  THE  Secretast  of  DfrrNsg, 

Wafhingtcm.  D  C  .  Aiigunt  7.  1963. 
Hon   Samt-ki.  S   SrRfTToN, 

DBAS    Mil     Stsatton      You    have    Inquired 

abovit  charges  recently  made  that  I  have 
complete  dossiers  on  every  businessman  near 
otir  Southern  military  bases,  with  the  facts 
r.nd  ftg\ires  In  those  doiwlers  having  been 
dr.iwn  from  Federal  Income  tax  returns 

The  charge  Is  wholly  In  error  The  fa'-t.s 
of  the  matter  are  these- 

From  June  30  to  July  5  and  on  July  16  and 
17  a  six-member  team  headed  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Office  of  the  As.'^lstant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (Manpower),  visited  mili- 
tary bases  at  or  nenr  Blloxl.  Columbu!^.  and 
Greenville.  Miss  .  Mobile,  Ala  ,  and  Shreve- 
port  La  I  joined  the  group  on  the  evening 
of  July  1  and  returned  to  Washington  on 
the  evening  of  the  3d 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  visits  was  to  gnther 
currtiit  accurate  Information  from  seveml 
b.i.so.«  In  mnnectlon  with  the  response  of  this 
Department  to  the  President's  letter  of  Tvine 
21  tran."milttlng  the  Initial  report  of  his  Com- 
mittee on  Kqual  Opportunity  In  the  Armed 
Force*,  commonly  called  the  Oesell  Com- 
mittee 

At  each  base  the  sole  function  of  the  team 
was  to  gather  Information  respecting  the 
base,  the  community  and  base -community 
relations.  Including  the  nature  and  degree  of 
off-base  segregation  affecting  Negro  military 
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personnel  and  their  dependents.  The  team 
was  not  armed  with  "complete  dossiers  on 
every  businessman"  nor  did  It  compile  same 
m  the  course  of  the  base  visits,  nor  does 
such  a  dossier  exist  today,  Insofar  as  this 
Departznent  Is  aware,  with  respect  to  every 
or  any  of  the  businessmen  in  the  oooununl- 
tles  mentioned  above. 

As  part  of  the  fact  gathering  prooeas.  the 
team  did  In  several  Instances  obtain  infor- 
mation from  base  officials  with  respect  to  the 
more  Important  businesses  In  the  area,  all  of 
which  Information  was  already  known  to  the 
base  officials  or  was  maintained  routinely  by 
the  local  chamber  of  commerce. 

However,  neither  my  activities  nor  those 
of  anyone  acting  under  my  direction  nor,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  those  of  any  person  In 
the  Department  of  Defense,  have,  directly  or 
indirectly,  been  based  upon,  or  have  Included 
access  to  Information  gained  from,  corporate 
or  Individual  tax  returns  or  any  return  or 
report  required  to  be  filed  with  any  govern- 
mental agency. 

Sincerely  yours, 

AljukdB.  Frrr, 
Deputy     Assistant     Secretary      {Civil 
Rights)  Designee. 


THE  GESELL  REPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KASTENMkiiR) .  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.     HtBERT]     Is    recognized    for    10 

minutes. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
apologize  to  the  House  for  holding  them 
In  session  this  long.  But  I  am  compelled 
to  take  this  time  as  the  omy  alternative 
I  have  in  order  to  keep  the  record 
straight. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Stratton],  as  you  know, 
who  preceded  me  refused  to  yield  to  me. 
It  Is  perfectly  obvious  why  he  refused 
to  yield  to  me  and  yielded  only  to  those 
who  were  in  accord  with  his  point  of  view. 
It  Is  obvious  the  reason  the  gentleman 
did  not  yield  was  because  he  did  not  want 
to  be  exposed  on  the  Inaccuracies,  mla- 
representations,  and  misinterpretations 
he  was  placing  in  the  Ricord  on  the  mat- 
ter under  discussion. 

Since  I  was  refused  the  opportunity  by 
him  of  asking  him  pertinent  questions 
and  asking  him  for  the  evidence  and  the 
basis  of  his  statement,  I  find  m3r8elf  with 
this  alternative  of  having  to  take  the 
time  now,  and  for  this  I  again  apologize 
to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remarks  which  I  am  now  making 
be  placed  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Stratton)  in  order  that  the  Rkcokd 
may  be  coherent  and  in  chronological 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kastenmeier  ) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 

IMr.  HUBERT]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  frwn 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton]  and  the  other 
gentlemen,  let  me  first  say  I  hope  I  am 
more  gracious  than  some  of  them  were. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  charging  any- 
body with  being  un-American.  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  difference  of 
opinion  of  those  who  disagree  with  me. 
I  think  many  of  these  people  In  their 


zealous  patriotism,  misguided  though  as 
I  think  it  is,  I  still  think  they  are  patriots 
and  real  Americans.  No  real  American 
Is  no  less  patriotic  than  I  am,  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentlemen  from  Ohio,  who  are 
my  friends,  did  not  mean  to  impugn  my 
patriotism  or  that  of  any  other  Member 
who  disagrees  with  them  as  being  un- 
American.  I  am  sure  they  did  not  mean 
that. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  am  sure  that  the  gen- 
tleman knows  full  well  that  I  have 
nothing  but  the  highest  regard  for  him 
personally.  Our  views  do  differ.  But 
most  certainly  I  did  not  mean  to  give  any 
such  impression,  and  if  I  did,  I  apologize 
for  it  with  respect  to  the  character  of 
the  gentleman  and  his  essential  good 
qualities. 

Mr.  HiSERT.  I  know  that  and  that 
is  the  reason  I  am  saj^ng  what  I  am  say- 
ing, because  I  know  the  gentleman  did 
not  mean  it.  But  the  gentleman  used 
the  word  "un-American"  and  it  could  be 
misinterpreted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  wanted  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton], 
to  yield  when  he  was  referring  to  the 
fact  that  this  was  nothing  unusual,  the 
issuing  of  these  orders :  that  it  goes  back 
to  the  time  of  President  Truman's  inte- 
gration of  the  military  forces,  and  indi- 
cated that  these  orders  have  come  out 
from  time  to  time.  No  one  Is  in  dis- 
agreement nor  has  anyone  challenged  the 
right  of  President  Truman  at  that  time 
to  issue  these  orders.  No  one  challenges 
now  the  right  of  the  military  to  inte- 
grate. No  one  challenges  that.  But  the 
impression  could  well  be  left  that  these 
are  usual  things. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman some  questions  but  I  notice  that 
he  has  left  the  floor;  he  did  not  remain 
to  be  questioned.  I  want  to  ask  him 
when  in  our  American  history  has  the 
military  been  ordered  to  interfere  in  lo- 
cal communities  and  use  sanctions 
against  them.  He  cannot  name  one  be- 
cause there  has  never  been  an  occasion 
in  which  this  has  occurred.  There  is 
one  inaccuracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  dwelt  a  great  deal  upon  about  what 
happened  in  his  native  city  with  refer- 
ence to  rent  gouging.  Rent  gouging  oc- 
curred all  over  the  country.  Certainly, 
it  was  settled  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Never  has  the  military  been  authorized 
to  use  sanctions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  referred 
to  bistros.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
used  that  word  but  he  indicated  it  in 
reference  to  conditions  of  vice.  Cer- 
tainly, my  own  community  which  en- 
compasses a  large  military  area,  has 
these  places,  bistros  or  bawdy  houses — 
because  we  in  Louisiana  are  not  without 
sin  and,  certainly,  we  In  Louisiana  who 
enjoy  Bourbon  Street  which  is  located  in 
my  district  are  not  naive.  But  we  have 
never  objected  to  any  place  that  con- 
tributed to  the  breaking  down  of  the 
morals,  the  breaking  down  of  the  morals 
of  a  man  in  uniform,  we  have  never  ob- 
jected to  that  place  being  placed  off  lim- 
its.   But  I  do  object,   and  strenuously 
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object,  to  placing  these  operations  in  the 
same  category  and  let  them  be  charac- 
terized in  the  same  category  with  re- 
spectable business  people,  respectable 
hotels,  respectable  restaurants.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  condemn  the  Secretary 
for  using  that  langxiage. 

Now,  another  question  was  brought  up, 
again  which  was  another  inaccuracy. 
The  question  was  brought  up  about  state- 
ments being  made  about  dossiers  and  a 
letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Pitt.  I  want 
Mr.  Fitt  to  ask  me  to  give  him  the  docu- 
ments. I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  right 
here  are  the  documents  and  they  are 
stamped  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  "oflBcial  use  only." 

I  do  not  make  statements  when  I  can- 
not prove  them.  Let  Mr.  Pitt  ask  me 
for  them  and  I  will  give  them  to  him. 
He  will  not  ask  for  them. 

I  said  that  the  Defense  Department 
has  dossiers,  little  black  books,  if  you 
please,  in  their  possession,  on  leading 
citizens  in  Mississippi,  and  I  repeat  that 
now.  Further  than  that,  they  have  eval- 
uations of  economies  in  the  various 
areas  where  bases  are  located. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Mr.  Yarmolin- 
sky.  I,  perhaps,  have  met  Mr.  Yarmo- 
linsky.  I  may  have  or  may  not.  I  do 
not  know.  I  have  heard  about  him,  and 
I  certainly  would  not  impugn  his  pa- 
triotism or  his  Americanism.  He  has 
what  I  think  is  a  sataniclike  zeal  to 
force  these  things  upon  an  unwilling 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  told  a  story 
during  the  Cuban  crisis  that  we  did  not 
know  where  we  were  going,  whether  we 
were  going  to  war  or  not  or  whether  we 
were  going  to  be  involved  in  a  nuclear 
holocaust. 

I  want  to  tell  you  something  about 
Mr.  Yarmolinsky.  I  would  not  repeat 
except  I  repeat  It  on  good  authority.  He 
was  down  in  Florida  and  he  ordered  the 
troops  integrated  in  certain  hotels  that 
the  military  had  rented.  He  was  in- 
formed that  the  Negroes  did  not  want 
to  be  integrated.  He  said  he  did  not  give 
a  damn  whether  they  wanted  to  be  in- 
tegrated or  not,  that  they  would  be  in- 
tegrated. If  that  is  not  true  Mr.  Yar- 
molinsky can  deny  It.  But  those  are 
the  things  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  iriBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Is  it  not  policy  in  our 
Armed  Forces  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination between  Negroes  and 
whites? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  That  is  correct.  No- 
body denies  that  is  the  policy.  But  I 
am  saying  the  Negroes  did  not  want  to 
be  billeted  with  the  white  troops  down 
there. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  If  it  Is  policy,  whether 
the  Negroes  want  It  or  not,  that  does  not 
enter  into  It.  Maybe  I  do  not  like  fish 
on  Friday,  but  if  they  are  serving  fish 
that  Is  what  I  eat.  Is  it  not  true  they 
were  bringing  large  numbers  of  troops 
to  Florida  at  this  time?  Does  the  gentle- 
man in  his  high  position  on  the  com- 
mittee mean  to  tell  me  Negroes,  whites, 
or  any  other  soldier  should  have  the 
choice  as  to  where  he  is  to  be  billeted? 
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Mr  HUBERT.  Certainly  not.  It  ia  a 
convenience,  and  that  la  not  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Anny.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force.  But  I  do  not  want  to  get  Into 
an  argxunent  on  segregation. 

I  ml«ht  say  to  the  gentleman  that  a 
little  segregation  ia  being  practiced  right 
now.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  right  now  on  the  desk  of  somebody 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  are  orders 
to  all  commanders  not  to  send  Negroes 
to  Iceland. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  think  that  is  wrong 
We  must  have  a  little  segregation. 

Mr.  HfeiaiT.  We  cannot  be  a  little 
bit  pregnant. 

Mr.  ASHLETir.    I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  H±BERT.  In  that  same  office  are 
orders  to  commanders  not  to  send  Jews 
to  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia.  It  looks 
like  the  Defense  Department  Is  talking 
out  of  both  sides  of  its  mouth.  On  the 
one  hand  they  are  using  the  military  to 
enforce  these  orders.  Perhaps  the 
chameleon  Is  of  a  different  hue. 

I  Just  want  to  set  the  record  straight. 
Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
both  gentlemen  from  Ohio.  I  am  sure 
they  are  well  schooled  In  the  military 
role.  I  have  only  served  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  21  years.  Up  to 
this  time  I  have  never  known  that  the 
location  of  a  military  base  In  this  coun- 
try was  to  be  based  on  segregation.  This 
Is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  that 
suggestion  made.  I  thought  we  were  all 
Americans,  white,  black,  red.  yellow, 
brown,  all  to  be  defended.  But  I  learn 
now  that  this  concept  Is  changed,  and 
only  those  who  believe  In  Integration  are 
to    be    defended    by    their    comrades. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hebert 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
10  minutes.) 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer 
particularly  to  my  good  friend  [Mr. 
VAinxl.  I  associate  myself  with  him 
and  urge  that  his  plan  be  put  into  effect. 
That  Is.  let  us  have  a  reevaluatlon  of 
why  our  military  baaes  are  at  their  pres- 
ent location.  I  would  welcome  that.  Of 
course,  he  does  not  know,  not  being 
knowledgeable  of  military  activity,  that 
the  softest  spot  in  this  country  right  now 
susceptible  to  nuclear  attack  since  the 
Cuban  crisis  is  an  assault  on  the  belly 
of  the  South. 

He  does  not  know  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  and  myself  have 
been  fighting  this  fight  for  a  long  time; 
that  the  United  States  is  unprotected — 
unprotected  from  Corpus  Christl  on  the 
Texas  coast  up  to  Norfolk,  Va. 

Mr.  ASHLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.    Yes.     Certainly. 

Blr.  ASHLEY.  Is  the  gentleman  say- 
ing that  this  lack  of  protection  has  led 
him  to  conclude  that  there  should  be  a 
diversification  of  our  military  installa- 
tions and  the  overwhelming  preponder- 
ance of  these  bases  and  facilities  that 
exist  In  the  South  should  be  shifted  in 
part  to  the  North?  Because,  if  so.  I  want 
to  tell  him  as  a  Member  of  Congreas 
whose  district  haa  suffered  from  an  in- 


stallation In  receni,  months  beini?  closed 
down  that  I  would  have  to  welcome  this 
and  tell  him  that  I  stand  ready  to  pick 
up  any  military  bases  that  might  be 
avsdlable. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  think  the  gentleman 
obviously  continues  to  misunderstand 
me.  What  I  have  said  Ls  the  soft  under- 
belly of  the  South  Is  not  prot<>cted.  In  ret- 
rospect, compared  to  the  entire  country. 
We  need  more  defense  in  the  South. 

Mr  ASHLEY.  Protection  of  the  ba.ses 
and  facilities  that  exist  in  the  South' 

Mr.  HUBERT.  No.  I  am  not  talking 
only  about  bases  but  the  Nike-Her- 
cules, and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman. 
who  Is  familiar  with  military  operations, 
knows  about  that.  I  do  not  have  the 
time  to  continue  too  lon«  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  ask  for  another  exten.sion  of 
time,  but  I  want  to  say  that  the  whole 
defense  of  the  country  is  pitched  on  an 
attack  coming  over  the  polar  icecap  from 
the  north.  However,  since  Cuba  has 
come  into  effect,  this  has  brought  up  as 
a  possibility  the  thought  of  what  can 
happen  with  an  attack  coming  from  the 
south  and  with  other  Communist  coun- 
tries being  there.  That  Is  what  I  am 
talking  about.  However,  if  any  base  ex- 
ists in  the  South  which  does  not  exist  for 
a  military  purpose.  I  will  be  the  first 
to  move  it  out. 

I  want  to  say  this:  I  have  a  study 
going  on  In  New  Orleans,  in  my  district. 
to  consolidate  the  military  bases,  because 
I  think  it  Is  economical  and  proper  so  to 
do.  So  I  am  not  provincial  and  I  am  not 
talking  out  of  both  sides  of  my  mouth. 
but  I  Just  want  this  record  to  be  straight 

I  think  It  most  interesting.  Mr  Speak- 
er and  Members  of  the  House,  that  all 
of  this  hue  and  cry.  and  heart  bleeding. 
and  bloodletting,  is  being  expended  for 
these  poor  people  who  are  being  discrimi- 
nated against  and  it  is  said  that  thLs  Ls 
hurting  the  morale  of  our  forces.  The 
morale  of  our  forces  In  the  Pentagon  has 
never  been  lower  among  the  military. 
I  am  wondering  what  the  gentlemen  who 
do  not  understand  our  language  or  com- 
prehend our  words  would  say  when  I  say 
to  them  that  every  one  of  the  three  mil- 
itary services  opposes  this  operation. 
Who  can  be  better  qualified  to  talk  for 
himself  than  the  man  In  uniform?  The 
only  sections  that  they  approve  of  are  the 
sections  related  to  what  goes  on  on  base. 
Now.  I  have  no  argument  at  all  about 
what  goes  on  on  base.  I  have  no  argu- 
ment at  all.  They  are  supposed  to  inte- 
grate. Again  I  do  not  complain  about 
Integration  with  white  and  white  and 
black  and  black.  I  do  not  know  whether 
my  friend  from  Ohio  knows  it,  but  there 
is  more  discrimination  among  blacks 
than  there  is  among  whites  A  Ught- 
sklnned  boy  does  not  like  a  black-skinned 
boy  down  south.  They  are  social  out- 
casts and  separate  one  from  the  other. 
So  let  us  face  the  facts  and  stop  this 
heartbleeding  business.  Nobody  is  a 
bigger  friend  of  the  Negro  than  I  am.  I 
am  from  the  Deep  South.  My  district  is 
divided  50-50  between  Negro  and  white 
I  am  the  only  southerner  who  has  a  field 
representative  In  my  district  who  is  a 
Negro.  Do  you  know  I  nominated  a 
Negro  to  the  Air  Academy  and  to  the 
Military  Academy  and  said  nothing  about 


if  Because  it  Is  right.  I  believe  In 
equal  opportunity.  So  I  do  not  want  to 
get  involved  in  this  race  thing.  I  want 
th"  House  to  believe  exactly  what  I  said 
today  I  am  more  concerned  about  the 
principle  of  Presidential  Executive  orders 
than  I  am  concerned  about  the  race  Issue. 
becau.se  if  we  continue  to  be  a  constitu- 
tional form  of  government,  with  Con- 
gre.ss  in  power  and  directing  the  country 
in  its  policies.  I  will  have  no  sleepless 
nights,  but  these  nights  I  sleep  very  little 
because  of  tlie  situation,  seeing  what  is 
happening  to  my  country  and  the  type  of 
government  in  which  I  believe  and  the 
Government  I  was  advised  to  live  under 
and  which  I  have  grown  up  under. 

So.  Members  of  the  House,  again  I 
extend  my  apologies  for  keeping  you  this 
long,  but  I  think  it  is  important  that  I 
not  let  the  record  stand  on  an  inaccurate, 
shaky  basis.  It  is  important  that  I  bring 
this  to  your  attention  in  order  to  keep 
the  record  straight.  Again  renewing 
what  I  have  said.  I  do  not  want  to  be  in- 
volved in  a  segregation  or  integration 
contest.  I  am  only  interested  in  pre- 
serving what  I  believe  to  be  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  this  Government.  In 
the  matter  of  Executive  orders,  let  me 
say  just  this  to  you.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House:  A  very  wise  and 
prudent  man  damned  the  issuance  of 
Executive  orders  as  being  immoral  and 
destructive  of  our  democratic  processes 
of  government.  Was  he  a  partisan? 
Was  he  su.spect?  That  mans  name  was 
Wood  row  Wilson. 


COMMENTS  ON  SPEECH  BY  EDWIN 
P.  NEILAN,  PRESIDENT.  CHAMBER 
OP  COMMERCE  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL 
PRESS  CLUB  AT  NOON  TODAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Patman)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  a  great  and  powerful  business 
organization — Indeed,  the  largest  busi- 
ness organization  in  the  country. 

It  will  come  as  a  great  shock  to  the 
American  E>eople  that  the  president  of 
this  organization  now  reveals  that  he 
considers  representative  government  a 
system  of  political  bribery,  regards  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  an  in- 
stitution of  Immorality,  and  conceives 
the  American  people  to  be  mobs  of  un- 
worthies  interested  only  In  bread  and 
circuses  and  voting,  not  for  the  political 
candidates  who  deserve  the  votes,  but 
voting  only  for  the  biggest  briber. 

Yes.  I  am  shocked  that  there  should 
be  a  man  of  such  vast  Ignorance  and  un- 
limited ill  will  heading  this  great  or- 
ganization. It  is  unbelievable  that  a  man 
in  this  high  position  would  say  such 
things,  but  he  has  said  these  things,  and 
more,  in  a  prepared  speech  which  he 
delivered  today  before  the  National 
Press  Club  In  Washington,  DC. 

The  great  American  dream  of  an  op- 
portunity for  all  and  for  democratic 
self-government  Is  to  this  man  only  a 
nightmare.  He  would  have  America  not 
a  land  of  opportunity  and  the  Ameri- 
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can  Goverrunent  not  a  government  by 
and  for  the  people.  He  dreams,  I  Judge. 
of  some  ideal  society  In  which  idl  the  at- 
tention of  government  and  all  the  gov- 
ernment subsidies  will  go  to  business  and 
there  are  no  consumers  to  buy  the  prod- 
ucts and  services  of  business. 

It  would  be  my  suggestion  that  this 
gentleman  be  deported  to  some  Fascist 
country  where  he  can  enjoy  the  ways  of 
life  and  the  high  morality  he  dreams 
about.  Ideally  he  should  depwrt  himself 
to  some  bushman  tribe  where  there  are 
no  taxes,  no  debt,  no  public  services,  and 
no  government  which  might  be  tempted 
to  govern  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
He  could  then  run  around  in  his  breech 
clout,  a  garment  completely  suited  to  his 
intellect,  and  shoot  poison  arrows  at  his 
neighbors.  Obviously,  he  hates  the 
American  people  and  he  hates  America. 

Let  me  give  to  this  body  this  gentle- 
man's description  of  the  American  voter 
and  then  ask  whether  the  Members  rec- 
ognize the  character  of  the  American 
people  from  this  man's  description  of 
them.     He  says: 

The  voter  do*«n"t  ■upport  the  c&ndKlste 
who  deaervea  support;  he  casts  his  vols  for 
the  biggest  briber. 

"Seduction  by  subsidy"  he  calls  it,  and 
likens  the  morality  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  vote  for  such  measures  as  the 
area  redevelopment  bill  to  the  morality 
revealed  by  the  Profumo  scandal  and 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Ward. 

Now  consider  our  problems  as  this  ex- 
pert sees  them.    He  says: 

Members  of  Congress  find  themselves 
under  almoet  Intolerable  pressures  nrom 
their  voters  to  get  more  and  more  Federal 
handouts. 

He  adds: 

Make  no  mistake;  these  pressures  Impair 
the  effectiveness  of  our  Congressmen  and 
Senators  to  the  point  where  they  have  len 
and  less  time  to  give  adequate  attention  to 
our  real  national  Interests  and  the  national 
problems  involved. 

During  my  35  years  In  public  life  in 
Congress  I  have  found  the  American 
voters'  patriotism  and  concern  for  good 
government  at  least  equal  to  this  gentle- 
man's, and  their  generosity  toward  their 
neighbors,  and  their  faith  in  their  neigh- 
bors, a  great  deal  superior  to  his. 

What  are  the  real  national  interests 
and  the  real  national  problems  Involved 
as  this  gentleman  sees  them?  We  are 
left  to  wonder.  Apparently  this  gentle- 
man perceives  no  national  problems  and 
no  national  Interests  except  cutting  YeA- 
eral  spending:  that  is,  spending  that  is 
beneficial  to  the  people — he  does  not  sug- 
gest cutting  any  direct  subsidies  to  busi- 
ness— and  turning  all  of  our  problems 
back  to  the  local  communities. 

He  damns  as  corrupt  all  votes  for  the 
mass  transit  legislation  and.  at  the  same 
time,  all  support  of  area  redevelopment 
for  the  depressed  areas  of  the  country. 
The  fact  that  over  the  past  20  years  some 
20  million  people  have  moved  from  the 
farms  and  small  town  communities  into 
the  great  cities  and  created  the  problems 
of  urban  transportation,  air  pollution, 
slum  clearance,  juvenile  delinquency  and 
all  tliat.  Is  beyond  his  scope.  He  woxild 
give  no  help  to  the  cities,  and  he  would 
give  no  help  to  the  depressed  areas  to 


help  them  create  Jobs  so  the  people  could 
stay  home. 

ntmkly.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
man's  views  reflect  the  views  of  most 
American  businessmen,  or  of  most  of  the 
local  chambers  of  commerce.  I  have  had 
many  telegrams  and  letters  from  local 
chambers  of  commerce  supporting  the 
area  redevelopment  bill,  the  piece  of  leg- 
islation which  this  gentleman  singles  out 
to  illustrate  his  idea  that  the  American 
political  system  Is  really  one  of  bread 
and  circuses. 

More  than  that,  the  local  chambers  of 
commerce  in  the  distressed  areas  are 
more  often  than  not  the  local  groups  who 
have  initiated  and  are  running  the  area 
redevelopment  programs.  As  a  matter  of 
record,  over  500  members  and  officers  of 
local  chambers  of  commerce  are  serving 
on  local  development  committees,  help- 
ing run  this  program.  Are  these  the 
"bribers"  that  the  president  of  the  cham- 
ber is  talking  about,  his  own  local  busi- 
nessmen? 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  the  kind 
of  mentality  and  economic  Ignorance  dis- 
played by  the  president  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  never  finds  any  objection  to 
the  many  billions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers' 
money  being  spent  for  economic  develop- 
ment abroad.  This  Is  the  kind  of  men- 
tality which  looks  upon  economic  de- 
velopment at  home  as  new  and  un- 
wanted competition,  but  looks  upon  loans 
abroad  as  providing  Juicy  subsidies 
whereby  business  can  unload  goods  In 
some  foreign  land. 

Yes,  we  are  supporting  economic  de- 
velopment abroad — In  every  country  of 
the  world  outside  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  through  at  least  half  a  dozen 
different  agencies.  AID,  the  Loan  Devel- 
opment Fund,  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank  are  all  100  percent  American- 
financed.  In  addition,  we  are  putting 
billions  of  dollars  into  international 
agencies  such  as  the  World  Bank  and 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
for  making  economic  development  loans 
abroad.  But  no  American  citizen,  and 
no  American  community,  is  eligible  even 
to  file  an  appU  cation  with  any  of  these 
agencies  for  economic  development  In 
the  distressed  areas  here  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  puzzling  to  me  that  some 
people  who  find  no  objection  to  lending 
and  spending  billions  of  dollars  for  eco- 
nomic development  abroad,  seem  to  think 
that  the  world  will  come  to  an  end  if  we 
lend  and  spend  a  half  billion  dollars, 
over  the  next  3  years,  to  give  our  own 
distressed  areas  an  opportunity  to  create 
new  private  enterprises  and  permanent 
new  Jobs. 

Although  the  U.S.  Chamber  has  not 
discovered  it,  the  area  redevelopment 
programs  are  now  a  local  responsibility. 
Under  the  law,  the  local  citizens  must 
take  the  initiative  for  starting  and  oper- 
ating these  programs.  This  is  not  a  Fed- 
eral handout.  It  Is,  In  the  best  American 
tradition,  a  loan  of  "seedcorn"  money 
to  enable  our  neighbors  to  produce  a 
crop,  ot  to  build  a  factory  and  produce 
the  goods  that  the  American  people  need 
and  want. 

I  for  one  hope  that  the  American 
spirit  of  helping  people  help  themselves 
will  never  die;  and  I  do  not  believe  that 


it  will  die.  I  do  not  believe,  either,  that 
the  American  people  will  ever  reject  rep- 
resentative government,  or  that  they  will 
r^lace  their  Ideals  and  economic  good 
sense  with  dreams  of  a  closed  and  shrink- 
ing economy  such  as  the  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  dreams  about. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  speech  of  Mr.  Nellan.  I  have 
here  the  Associated  Press  report  on  this 
speech  which  was  delivered  at  the  Press 
Club  today.     It  says: 

Edwin  p.  Nellan.  president  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  asserted  today  that 
the  spoils  system  In  the  Federal  Oovenunent 
Is  "more  sophisticated,  more  sinister,  than 
ever  before." 

He  said  there  Is  a  public  scandal  In  Fed- 
eral spending  and  voters  In  many  eases  have 
turned    their   Congressmen   Into   "bagmen." 

"Bagman"  Is  a  term  used  to  describe  a  per- 
son who  picks  up  coUectlons  for  racketeers. 

Nellan,  a  Delaware  banker,  delivered  a 
stinging  attack  on  Federal  spending  in  gen- 
eral, and  on  the  area  redevelopment  program 
In  jjartlcular.  In  a  National  Press  Club  speech. 
He  said  Federal  spending  has  been  used  as 
a  bribing  power  to  buy  votes. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  irresponsible 
language  I  have  ever  heard  used  by  any 
official  of  a  distinguished  organization 
Uke  the  chamber  of  conunerce.  We  in 
this  Chamber  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  in  the  other  body  frequently 
have  disagreement.  We  have  funda- 
mental disagreement  on  philosophies. 
We  have  great  debates  here,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  necessarily  have  to  become  dis- 
agreeable in  our  disagreemenL  I  am 
distressed  when  I  see  the  president  of  a 
large  organization,  perhaps  the  largest 
single  organization  in  the  country,  rep- 
resenting businessmen  who  come  here 
day  in  and  day  out  to  confer  with  their 
Congressmen  and  with  their  Senators 
about  problems  in  their  own  p>articular 
communities,  using  such  language.  I  do 
not  think  that  these  businessmen  who 
come  here  to  the  Nation's  Capital  to  dis- 
cuss their  problems  with  their  F^eral 
representatives  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  subscribe  to  his  description 
of  "bagman." 

I  also  wonder  if  Mr.  Nellan  would  use 
that  same  description  of  Members  of 
Congress  who  in  a  few  days,  I  hope,  cer- 
tainly in  a  few  weeks,  will  be  called  upon 
to  revise  our  archaic  tax  structure.  Prom 
the  reports  I  see  in  the  press,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  being  shown  in 
the  bills  being  discussed  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  recognizing 
the  fact  that  if  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem Is  to  survive  we  will  have  to  have 
some  tax  relief.  These  are  the  men  and 
women  here  In  the  House  who  will  have 
to  write  this  bill  and  enact  it  into  law. 
I  wonder,  If  we  who  recognize  the  fact 
that  these  American  businessmen  must 
get  some  relief  in  the  tax  structure, 
whether  Mr.  Neilan  would  also  describe 
us  then  as  "bagmen" — collectors  for 
racketeers. 
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The  ch&irm*n  of  the  Committee  on 
Bf^pHpg  and  Currency  has  an  iUustriouB 
record  in  thia  Houae.  I  think  he  has 
done  a  rreat  aenrlce  to  this  country  by 
calling  this  speech  to  our  attention.  I 
believe  Mr.  Neilan  owes  the  Congress  a 
public  apology.  I  think  Mr.  Neilan  ought 
to  hear  from  the  thouumds  upon  thou- 
sands of  American  businessmen  who 
belong  to  chambers  of  commerce  all  over 
America  and  who  have  benefited  directly 
or  indirectly  from  this  area  redevelop- 
ment program.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
community  in  America  that  has  rejected 
the  program.  On  the  contrary,  every 
Member  of  Congress.  I  would  say,  has 
heard  at  some  time  either  from  commu- 
nities in  his  own  district  or  communities 
in  his  State  that  want  the  program 
expanded. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges  cer- 
tainly reacted  to  Mr.  Neilan 's  speech  in 
a  correct  manner  when  he  pointed  out 
that  Mr.  Neilan  la  doing  an  Injustice  to 
the  more  than  100,000  Americans  who 
already  have  gotten  Jobs  and  today  are 
providing  a  living  with  dignity  for  their 
families,  for  their  children,  through  this 
program.  I  wonder  If  these  100.000 
Americans  who  have  been  restored  to 
earning  a  gtdnful  living  for  their  fam- 
ilies would  share  Mr.  Neilan's  descrip- 
tion thatK^ongreflsmen  are  bagmen  col- 
lecting for  racketeers.  Is  he  then  saying 
that  the  American  people  are  racketeers? 
Is  that  what  the  distinguished  president 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  is  trying 
to  tell  the  American  people?  I  believe 
the  individual  members  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  the  businessmen  who  have 
seen  the  elTorta  and  the  results  of  pro- 
grams like  this  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram, bring  results  in  their  areas  should 
protest:  they  are  the  ones  who  ought  to 
make  their  protests  heard  to  their  newly 
elected  chairman.  Certainly  they  ought 
to  demand  from  htm  more  discreet  words 
than  to  describe  Members  of  Congress 
as  bagmen. 

Mr.  Neilan  certainly  has  every  right 
In  the  world  to  point  out  where  he  thinks 
the  conduct  of  Congress  is  erroneous  or 
Improper.  He  has  the  right  to  point  to 
those  bills  to  which  he  opposes,  su  the 
chamber  of  commerce  has  done  for 
many  years.  Indeed,  he  has  a  duty  to 
do  this.  But  I  doubt  if  all  the  American 
people  will  accept  with  very  good  grace 
this  kind  of  name  calling  by  a  man  from 
an  organization  that  day  in  and  day  out 
has  dealings  with  Congress  here  on  the 
Hill.  I  shall  watch  with  interest  the 
reaction  to  Mr.  Neilan's  speech  by  the 
Republican  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  supported  some  of  these  programs 
and  are  now  categorized  as  bagmen. 

I  wish  again  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  for 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
speech  made  this  afternoon  by  Mr. 
Neilan.    It  is  regrettable  that  the  cham- 


ber of  conmierce  would,  on  the  one  hand, 
have  one  voice  that  speaks  one  way  here 
in  Washington,  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  record  of  this  Congress,  the  record 
of  all  its  committees,  is  replete  with  the 
testimony  and  the  pleas  of  hundreds  of 
representatives  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce all  over  the  country  who  have 
begged  and  pleaded  for  some  kind  of 
Federal  assistance  or  Federal  participa- 
tion in  vital  progranxs. 

How  is  it  that  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce can  have  one  voice  here  in  Wash- 
ington as  represented  by  these  state- 
ments made  by  Mr  Nlelan  and  have  still 
another  voice  as  evidenced  by  the  state- 
ments made  by  countless  other  mem- 
bers of  chambers  of  commerce  who  have 
joined  hands  and  ur^ed  the  Individual 
Members  of  Congress  to  fight  with  every 
strength  possible  for  something  in  which 
they  have  had  a  very  important  local 
interest? 

As  I  noted  the  other  day.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  have  been  very  glowing  reports  as 
far  as  the  business  community  Ls  con- 
cerned for  the  second  quarter  of  1963.  It 
is  Interesting  to  note  that  these  reports 
fail  to  give  proper  credence  and  credit 
to  two  vital  steps  that  were  taken  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  administration  on 
the  behalf  of  business.     They  are: 

First,  the  new  depreciation  allowances, 
the  schedules  that  were  provided  by  the 
Treasury  Department  last  year,  and 
second,  the  passage  of  the  Investment 
credit  by  the  Congress  last  year. 

We  have  taken  $2  2  billion  out  of  the 
Public  Treasury  through  these  two  ac- 
tiorvs  and  have  distributed  these  moneys 
among  the  businesses  and  enterprises  of 
this  country.  If  Mr.  Nlelan's  speech  re- 
flects the  attitude  of  the  busines.s  com- 
munity to  these  two  generous  acts 
which  have  meant  so  much  to  the  profit 
sheets  of  the  corporations  of  this  coun- 
try, it  certainly  is  a  mark  of  ingratitude. 
we  are  certain,  according  to  the  records, 
that  almost  $2 '2  billion  of  the  current 
Federal  deficit  are  the  result  of  the  two 
tax  breaks  that  have  been  given  to  the 
business  community;  one  was  the  pas- 
sage of  the  7-percent  investment  credit 
by  this  Congress  last  year  and  the  oth- 
er, by  the  action  of  the  administration 
in  providing  more  liberal  depreciation 
schedules. 

I  think  we  ought  to  make  the  record 
clear  and  let  the  causes  of  the  deficit  be 
known.  We  must  let  It  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  the  business  community 
Itself  has  received  the  maximum  advan- 
tage and  benefit  from  these  two  actions 
of  this  administration. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

This  speech  is  an  attack  on  represent- 
ative government.  It  is  an  attack  on  the 
Congress  as  an  institution.  It  borders 
on  subversion 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  PRESIDENT 
AND  MRS.  KENNEDY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  tMr.  PucinskH  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  just  a 
little  while  ago  the  First  Lady  of  the 
land.  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy,  gave  birth 


to  a  4  pound  10^2  ounce  baby  boy.  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  join  me 
in  wishing  the  First  Family  the  very  best 
in  their  new  joy.  I  am  sure  that  not 
only  our  entire  Nation  but  the  whole 
world  will  rejoice  in  this  very  pleasant 
news. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first  time  in 
70  years  that  an  occupant  of  the  White 
House  has  given  birth  to  a  child.  The 
last  time  this  event  happened  was  on 
September  9.  1893.  when  Mrs.  Grover 
Cleveland  had  a  baby. 

I  am  sure  we  can  all  agree  that  Mrs 
Kennedy  Ls  a  most  lovely  mother,  the 
President  is  a  handsome  father,  their 
two  children.  Caroline  and  John  are 
wonderful  little  children,  and  that  we 
wi.sh  the  First  Family  the  best  of  hap- 
piness in  this  very,  very  fine  moment. 

There  is  one  tiny  distressing  note  that 
we  pray  will  not  be  serious.  The  doctors 
have  indicated  it  is  not  serious.  The 
little  baby  boy  has  developed  a  respira- 
tory ailment  and  has  been  taken  to 
Boston  Children's  Memorial  Hospital.  I 
am  sure  that  the  prayers  of  the  entire 
Nation  and  the  world  go  to  the  First 
Family,  that  this  little  new  heir  of  the 
Kennedy  family  will  grow  into  a  fine, 
strong,  and  healthy  young  man. 

Mrs.  Pucinski  and  I  extend  to  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Kennedy  our  sincerest 
best  wishes  and  our  earnest  prayer  for 
their  newest  son's  good  health. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
say.  as  dean  of  the  Louisiana  delegation 
of  the  Congress,  that  I  Join  the  gentle- 
man in  extending  our  heartiest  felicita- 
tions and  congratulations  to  President 
and  Mrs.  Kennedy.  We  wish  all  of  them 
well,  and  particularly  the  newborn  baby. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  a  question? 
Where  was  the  child  born? 

Mr  PUCINSKL  At  Otis  Air  Force 
Base  Hospital. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  In  an  Air  Force  hos- 
pital? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.     Yes. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  just  wanted  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Air  Force 
beat  the  Army  this  time. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mrs.  Kennedy  was 
rushed  to  the  base  hospital  in  a  heli- 
copter. It  happened  very  suddenly. 
The  President  was  in  his  oflBce  at  the 
White  House.  He  flew  in  a  helicopter  to 
Andrews  and  then  was  rushed  to  the 
Otis  Air  Force  field.  For  the  second 
time  in  his  life,  the  President  had  to 
learn  by  telephone  of  the  birth  of  a  child 
in  his  family.  The  President  was  en 
route  to  Otis  at  the  time  when  they  had 
to  notify  him  that  the  youngster  was 
born.  You  will  recall,  he  also  learned 
by  telephone  in  1960  of  the  birth  of  his 
first  son. 

Mr.  HEBEIRT.  Since  we  have  been 
on  a  military  subject  this  afternoon  I 
want  to  direct  the  gentleman's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  has  been  quite  a  con- 
test between  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  several  days  ago  one 
high-ranking  Army  official  said.  "You 
can  get  your  bets  down  that  the  baby 
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will  be  bom  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Gen- 
eral Hospital."  It  looks  as  though  the 
Air  Force  moved  a  little  faster;  they  were 
a  little  closer  by. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  E>ORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  the  distinguished  and  able  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  in  congratulations  to 
the  President  and  First  Lady.  I  came 
to  this  Congress  with  the  President.  We 
were  among  the  three  or  four  youngest 
Members  of  this  great  body.  So  I  am 
keenly  interested,  and  I  do  Join  the 
gentleman  in  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  and  in  expressing  the  earnest 
hope  that  the  baby  will  be  absolutely 
healthy  and  the  respiratory  ailment  will 
be  corrected. 

Mrs.  Dom  and  I  wish  to  extend  our 
best  wishes  to  President  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy and  their  newly  bom  son. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.    

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  Republican  Members  I  would  like 
to  express  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  the  Pres- 
ident our  congratiilations  upon  the  birth 
of  another  son.  I  certainly  express  the 
hope  that  this  child  will  be  in  the  best 
of  health. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  entire  coun- 
try is  very  happy  at  this  blessed  event. 
I  think  it  is  almost  70  years  since  a 
President  and  his  wife  were  blessed  with 
an  event  of  this  kind  while  that  Chief 
Executive  was  occupying  the  White 
House.    Is  my  recollection  correct? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  Is  correct.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  congratulate 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy.  Also. 
Mrs.  McCormack  and  I  wish  for  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  the  baby  every  happiness. 
We  know  the  Joy  and  happiness  this 
event  has  brought  to  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  and  their  loved  ones. 
This  blessed  event  brings  happiness  to 
all  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, in  fact,  of  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

May  I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ulinois  for  taking  the 
time  to  mcike  the  remarks  he  did,  and 
to  other  Members  for  their  participation 
in  tliese  congratulations. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  I,  too.  would 
like  to  Join  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  present  this  afternoon  in  express- 
ing our  best  wishes  to  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  on  the  birth  of  another 
son.  I  share  the  concern  as  to  his  con- 
dition. I  wish  for  them  everything  that 
is  good. 

I  think  it  might  be  proper  to  comment 
here,  in  view  of  the  quite  controversial 


discussion  we  have  been  having  this 
afternoon,  that  in  the  midst  of  It  all,  the 
President  and  his  wife  have  gone  about 
the  Job  of  bringing  into  being  another 
good  soldier  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fnxn  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
the  only  Member  present  at  the  moment 
from  North  Carolina,  but  I  want  to  join 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois in  congratulating  our  President  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  on  the  birth  of  their  son. 
and  to  wish  all  of  them  an  abundance 
of  good  health  and  happiness  for  many 
years  to  come. 


GENERAL  LEA"VE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  TAX  BREAK  FOR  HOMEOWNERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern] 
Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  much  talk  these  days  about  tax  re- 
ductions, reforms,  and  tax  law  revisions. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
been  working  relentlessly  for  months 
shaping  a  tax  bill  which  I  trust  will  pro- 
vide Justifiable  reductions  and  correct 
existing  inequities.  I  hope  we  have  a  bill 
that  will  not  only  provide  much-needed 
relief,  but  will  serve  as  an  effective 
stimulant  to  our  economy. 

While  considering  the  ways  that  this 
goal  can  be  accomplished,  I  trust  that 
the  committee  will  give  its  every  evalua- 
tion to  the  tax  problems  of  the  home- 
owner. I  strongly  feel  that  It  Is  high 
time  this  segment  of  our  society  was 
given  a  tax  break  and  that  any  program 
of  tax  reform,  to  be  equitable  and  mean- 
ingful, must  include  consideration  for 
those  who  own  their  own  homes.  We 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  homeowners 
and  their  expenditures  are  a  mainstay 
of  oiur  economy. 

In  this  respect,  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  this  House  three  bills  I  have  intro- 
duced which  would  provide  long  over- 
due, reasonable,  and  much -deserved  tax 
relief  for  the  homeowner.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  these  bills  and  I 
appeal  to  the  committee  to  thoroughly 
review  them  with  the  view  of  including 
their  provisions  in  Its  forthcoming  rec- 
ommendations for  tax  law  revisions. 

The  bills  I  propose  would,  I  believe, 
give  the  homeowner  an  Incentive  to  keep 
his  residence  frcxn  deteriorating  and 
would  also  serve  to  maintain  high  stand- 
ards in  residential  neighborhoods  and 
thus  sustain  property  values.  When  the 
homeowner  spends  his  hard-earned 
money  to  make  an  Improvement  on  his 
residence,  it  is  only  fair  that  this  con- 
tribution be  recognized  in  our  tax  laws, 
for  it  reduces  the  need  for  the  use  of 


public  funds  to  rehabilitate  run-down 
areas  and  maintains  the  high  standards 
of  a  community  from  which  the  locality 
benefits  directly. 

The  flrst^H.R.  2407— of  these  three 
bills  would  give  to  the  homeowner  the 
same  general  right  to  claim  depreciation 
of  his  property  that  is  now  enjoyed  by 
owners  of  properties  vised  for  trade  or 
business  or  held  for  the  production  of 
Income. 

A  depreciation  allowance  for  privately 
owned  homes,  based  on  a  reasonable 
value  and  estimated  life  of  the  residence, 
would  fill  a  long-felt  need.  It  is  time 
that  the  Federal  tax  laws  recognize 
that  the  homeowner  faces  costly  prob- 
lems of  wear  and  tear  and  obsolescence. 
This  bill  would  go  a  long  way  in  dispell- 
ing the  present  discrimination  against 
some  property  owners  that  prevail  in 
our  present  tax  laws. 

Under  this  bill,  the  basis  for  deprecia- 
tion on  which  exhaustion,  wear  and  tear, 
and  obsolescence  could  be  allowed,  would 
be  determined  on  the  adjusted  basis  pro- 
vided in  section  1011  in  dealing  with  the 
gain  on  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
property  but  with  these  exceptions: 

(a)  the  bajBlB  of  a  residence  or  any  part 
thereof  acquired  from  a  decedent  within 
the  meaning  of  Section  1014(b).  or  acqiilred 
by  gift,  would  be  the  same  aa  It  would  be  In 
the  hands  of  the  decedent  or  the  donor,  as 
the  case  may  be,  or  the  last  owner  by  whom 
It  was  not  acquired  from  a  decedent  or  by 
gift,  and 

(b)  the  basis,  however  determined,  shaU 
be  reduced  by  an  adjustment  for  exhaustion, 
wear  and  tear,  and  obsolescence  to  the  extent 
sustained  prior  to  January  1,  1862,  either  by 
the  taxpayer  or  any  decedent  or  donor  with 
respect  to  whose  basis  the  taxpayer's  basis  is 
determined. 

In  this  bill,  the  principal  residence 
shall  be  deemed  owned  by  the  taxpayer 
if  legal  or  beneficial  ownership  of  the 
property  is  vested  in  the  taxpayer.  In 
the  case  of  property  held  by  one  individ- 
ual for  life  with  the  property  going  to 
another  individual  after  his  death,  the 
deduction  shall  be  computed  as  if  the  life 
tenent  were  the  absolute  owner  of  the 
property.  In  the  case  of  property  held 
in  trust  or  In  an  estate,  the  depreciation 
deduction  under  this  section  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  the  Individual  who  is  permitted 
to  occupy  the  property  and  who  uses  the 
property  as  his  principal  residence. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  some  statistics 
available  from  Government  sources  that 
demonstrate  the  need  for  this  bill.  "Hiese 
statistics  stress  the  present  high  rate  of 
private  home  starts,  all  of  which  add  Im- 
measurably to  the  need  for  providing 
householders  with  the  same  depreciation 
allowances  hitherto  covering  only  indus- 
trial and  commercial  property.  In  1961, 
new  construction  of  residential  nonfarm 
units  totaled  over  $22  billion,  as  against 
only  $10  billion  for  new  Industrial  starts 
in  the  same  year.  For  the  New  York  City 
metropolitan  area  alone,  this  amounted 
to  some  96,000  units. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
in  Its  1960  "U.S.  Census  of  Housing,"  only 
74  percent  of  the  U.S.  housing  can  be 
said  to  be  In  sound  condition.  Taking 
74  percent  as  the  national  figure,  this 
leaves  7.8  percent  In  deteriorating  con- 
dition and  18.2  percent  in  dilapidated 
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condition.  Surely,  these  conditions  are 
large  enough  and  deplorable  enough  to 
warrant  t2xelr  alleviation  through  the 
type  of  legislation  I  outlined  above. 

I  believe  that  my  bill.  HJl.  2407.  would 
not  only  bring  needed  relief  to  most  of 
our  tax];>aylns  bouaeholders.  but  It 
would  also  be  a  real  Influence  in  helping 
to  improve  some  of  the  housing  condi- 
tions prevailing  tn  the  United  States. 
The  repeal  of  thla  unfair  tax  discrimi- 
nation against  homeowners  will  enable 
them  to  spend  more  dollars  for  home 
improvements,  furniture,  and  so  forth. 
and  this  would  greatly  assist  our  ex- 
panding economy  by  Increasing  cons\mier 
expenditures. 

The  second  bin  to  which  I  would  now 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues is  H.R.  3408  which  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so  as  to  ex- 
elude  from  gross  income  the  gain  real- 
ized from  the  sale  of  his  principal  resl- 
dovce  by  a  taxpayer  who  has  attained 
the  age  ot  80  yeara. 

This  would  help  meet  an  ever- increas- 
ing problem.  At  present  many  home- 
owners over  80  years  of  age  would  like 
to  dispose  of  homes  that  are  too  big  or 
too  much  of  a  burden  for  them  now  that 
their  children  have  grown  and  married 
but  they  are  afraid  to  make  a  move  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  capital  gains  tax  they 
must  pay.  It  iMimii  to  me  that  those  who 
have  raised  families  and  made  important 
contributions  to  our  way  of  life  as  decent 
citizens  should  be  entitled  to  an  exemp- 
tion from  taxes  on  the  sale  of  homes. 

Similar  legislation  Is  being  considered 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  the 
form  of  the  Baker  bill— HJl.  1764.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  my  bill  and  the  tentatively 
adopted  Baker  bill.  His  proposed  legis- 
lation would  only  affect  householders 
who  are  65  years  old  and  older,  whereas 
my  biU  would  affect  a  taxpayer  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  80.  I  believe  that  the 
lower  age  suggested  in  my  bill  has  much 
to  recommend  it.  Today  many  people 
who  live  in  private  homes  have  older 
children  who  are  either  married  or  live 
away  from  home  for  some  other  reason. 
With  the  younger  marriages  of  today, 
with  many  young  people  going  away  to 
school,  and  with  the  increased  Inde- 
pendence of  our  younger  people,  many 
couples  in  their  late  fifties  and  early 
sixties  find  themselves  living  alone  in 
a  large  house  that  once  was  filled  with 
children.  These  ptogie  would  like  to  sell 
their  homes  and  move  into  smaller  dwell- 
ings, but  they  refrain  from  doing  so  be- 
cause of  the  huge  tax  bite  of  the  Oov- 
emment.  I  commend  the  concept  of 
the  Baker  bill,  but  I  feel  that  with  the 
younger  marriages  of  today,  the  eligibil- 
ity age  of  60  years  for  the  exclusion  is 
much  more  in  tune  with  the  realities  of 
life. 

The  third  bill  I  would  like  to  mention 
briefly  is  HJl.  2409,  a  measure  designed 
to  allow  a  tax  deduction  for  expenses  In- 
curred by  a  taxpayer  in  making  repairs 
and  improvements  to  Ills  residence  and 
to  allow  the  owner  of  rental  housing  to 
amortlae  at  an  accelerated  rate  the  cost 
of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such 
housing. 

T^e  allowance  for  deduction  provides 
for  the  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses 


paid  during  the  taxable  year  for  the  re- 
pair or  Improvement  of  his  residence. 
The  deduction  allowed  to  the  taxpayer 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $750 
for  any  taxable  year. 

The  proposed  gains  to  the  economy 
from  these  bills  are  greaL  For  too  long 
now  the  homeowner  has  been  passed 
over  by  legislation  and  forgotten  by  his 
friends.  We  must  act  now  to  help  the 
homeowner  who  Is  the  backbone  of  out 
economy.  We  can  aid  our  lagging  econ- 
omy by  aidiiig  him.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  on  remedial  tax 
reform  or  tax  cuts  to  spur  the  national 
economy.  The  bills  that  I  have  intro- 
duced to  benefit  the  homeowner  would 
certainly  meet  this  criterion,  for  I  am 
sure  that  it  would  spark  a  tremendous 
nationwide  program  of  home  repair.  Im- 
provement and  modernization  Any  di- 
rect tax  loss  to  the  Government  resulting 
from  the  three  bills  I  have  Introduced 
would  be  more  than  compensated  for  by 
maintaining  property  values  and  by  the 
upsurge  in  the  building  and  allied  Indus- 
tries that  would  result.  Beyond  these 
considerations  is  the  fact  that  the  home- 
owner deserves  a  tax  break  from  the 
Government.  For  too  long  he  has  been 
the  forgotten  man  in  the  tax  picture. 

I  trust  these  bills  will  be  given  the  full 
consideration  they  de.serve,  and  that 
their  provisions  will  meet  with  over- 
whelming approval. 


POULTRY  EXPORTS 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  at  this  time  about  the  American 
poultry  Industry  which,  as  many  of  us 
realize,  will  be  facing  a  severe  interna- 
tional test  in  the  weeks  to  come. 

The  record  of  American  poultry  ex- 
ports by  now  should  be  familiar.  Ex- 
ports to  Europe  rose  continually  from 
1967  to  1962,  and  last  year  reached  271 
million  pounds.  Then,  however,  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market  raised  its  im- 
port duties  from  4  5  to  13  cents  per 
pound,  thus  reducing  our  share  of  the 
market  by  roughly  two-thirds.  Prom  $60 
million  worth  of  exports  in  1962.  we  are 
faced  with  an  estimated  drop  to  only  $15 
million  for  this  year. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  American  chicken 
and  those  who  depend  upon  him  for  eco- 
nomic well-being  have  been  the  victim 
of  protectionism.  The  precipitate  ele- 
vation of  duties  and  obstructions  aeralnst 
American  poultry  is  nothing  more  than 
a  naked  attempt  by  the  Common  Market 
countries  to  promote  their  poultry  Indus- 
try at  the  experise  of  ours.  There  can 
be  no  other  reason  than  this  for  such  a 
drastic  blow  at  a  commodity  as  well  re- 
ceived on  the  Continent  as  the  American 
broiler. 

Accordingly,  I  am  quite  relieved  to  see 
that  our   State   Department   is    finally 


taking  action  In  this  matter.  Yester- 
day's aimouncement  that  healings  will 
be  conducted  to  consider  increased  U.S. 
duties  on  Common  Market  products 
comes  only  after  long  and  continued 
complaints  from  domestic  producers. 

Certainly.  I  disapprove  as  much  as  the 
nt  xt  man  any  spiral  of  reprisal  and 
counterrcprisal  that  might  ensue  from 
this  situation.  However,  our  only  guar- 
antee that  our  products  will  not  be  sub- 
jected to  unfair  discrimination  resides  in 
the  willingness  of  the  administration  and 
the  State  Department  to  afford  us  pro- 
tection. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  Uie  hearing  an- 
nouncement itself  will  suffice  to  show  the 
Coumion  Market  that  we  intend  to  as- 
sert our  rights,  and  tliat,  accordingly, 
reprisals  here  against  European  products 
will  not  be  necessary.  If  need  be,  how- 
ever, I  earnestly  hope  our  negotiators 
will  not  fail  to  take  whatever  steps  may 
be  necessary  to  restore  poultry  to  Its 
rightful  sliare  of  the  world  market  and 
to  take  whatever  action  reasonable 
equity  demands  to  assure  that  our  friends 
abroad  understand  that  we  shall  not  al- 
low our  industries  to  be  victimized  and 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  sit  by  idly  while 
other  nations  ignore  Uieir  solemn  obli- 
gations. 


AMERICAN  TRAGEDY,  KENNEDY 
STYLE 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Algxs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

'Vhe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
American  tragedy  of  this  day  is  the  total 
failure  of  President  Kennedy  to  furnish 
able  leadership  for  the  Nation.  As  a 
rei^ult  of  the  vacuum  in  leadership  from 
the  White  House,  a  confused  and 
hysterical  domestic  policy  which  has  re- 
sulted in  a  breakdown  in  respect  for  law 
and  order  and  the  Institution  of  mob 
violence  throughout  the  countiT.  and  no 
foreign  policy,  the  United  States  faces 
its  greatest  hour  of  peril. 

The  Kennedy  administration  must 
bear  full  responsibility  for  the  arrogant 
march  of  Communist  aggression  which 
has  steadily  increased  since  January  20, 
1961.  and  has  made  the  possibility  of 
war  almost  inevitable.  Under  the 
timidity  of  the  Kennedy  policies  we  are 
about  to  sign  a  test  ban  treaty  which 
will  further  weaken  our  defenses  at  a 
time  w  hen  it  is  almost  certain  our  enemy 
is  stronger  than  we  are  In  nuclear 
power;  we  are  unilaterally  cutting  back 
our  weapons  and  weapons  systems  so 
as  not  to  provoke  our  enemy;  we  look 
in  shame  at  the  Berlin  wall  where  men, 
women,  and  children  have  died  for  the 
crime  of  seeking  freedom;  we  use  the 
might  of  the  United  States  to  protect  a 
Cuban  dictator  whose  hands  are  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  Innocent,  and  I 
could  go  on  and  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  be  awakened  to  what  Is 
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happening  to  this  Nation  at  the  hands 
of  the  Kennedy  administration.  That 
tiiere  is  some  hope  that  the  people  are 
being  aroused  is  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing editorial  "Anatomy  of  Leadership," 
from  the  August  5  edition  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News.  Let  us  hope  and  pray 
tliat  other  editors  in  other  areas  will 
have  the  courage  to  expose  the  failures 
of  the  administration  and  the  dangers 
these  failures  present: 

AnaTOMT  or  LXADEBSHIP 

In  a  speech  at  the  National  Press  Club, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  W.  Averell  Harrl- 
man.  who  negotiated  the  recent  test  ban 
agreement  In  Moscow,  warned  that  failure  of 
the  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaty  would  result 
In  the  loss  of  U.S.  leadership  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Harrlman  may  have  his  own  novel 
definition  of  leadership,  but  if  he  Is  using 
the  word  In  Its  traditional,  conunonly  ac- 
cepted sense,  we  wonder  Just  how  much  the 
United  States  stands  to  lose.  To  lead  nor- 
mally means  to  show  the  way,  to  command, 
to  direct,  to  guide,  to  advance  and  to  attract 
a  large  and  loyal  following.  Regrettably,  we 
haven't  been  doing  very  much  of  that  lately. 

On  the  same  day  that  Harrlman  spoke, 
his  colleague.  Mr.  Adlal  Stevenson,  abstained 
from  a  crucial  U.N.  vote  in  favor  of  a  reso- 
lution condemning  and  imposing  an  arms 
embargo  on  our  NATO  ally  Portugal.  Nor  did 
he  have  the  courage  to  use  the  veto  to  kill 
this  radical  move  sponsored  by  the  Afro- 
Asian  nations  and  8upf>orted  by  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  Unwillingness  or  fear  to  take 
sides  Is  hardly  a  good  example  of  leadership. 

A  few  days  earlier,  three  American  GI's 
were  killed  by  Communist  snipers  In  Korea. 
The  Incident  brought  a  mild  diplomatic 
protest,  but  no  tough  warning  that  any  re- 
currence of  such  murder  will  be  punished. 
Is  this  leadership? 

And  in  Havana,  at  a  26th  of  July  rally. 
Premier  Fidel  Castro  ordered  the  American 
Embassy  building  and  grounds  seized — an 
act  unprecedented  in  modern  diplomatic 
history.  Though  the  Swiss,  who  occupy  our 
Cuban  Embassy,  refused  to  budge,  there  waa 
not  even  a  word  of  protest  from  Washing- 
ton. Castro  was  allowed  to  demonstrate  for 
all  to  see  that  the  most  powerful  country 
tn  the  world  would  suffer  an  indignity  that 
no  other  nation  would  tolerate.  Is  that 
leadership? 

One  of  the  strongest  symbols  of  American 
leadership  for  more  than  a  century  waa  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  which  proclaimed  that  we 
would  protect  nations  within  this  hemi- 
sphere from  meddling  by  nations  outside 
this  hemisphere.  The  Soviets  now  are  firm- 
ly entrenched  In  Cuba  and  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine Is  dead.  What  is  worse,  Khrushchev 
has  his  own  Monroe  Doctrine  which  pro- 
claims that  none  must  interfere  with  his 
Cuban  satellite — and  we  don't  seem  to  be 
disputing  it. 

No  wonder  Khrushchev  can  boast  that  his 
"peaceful  coexistence"  strategy  is  a  better 
and  faster  means  of  burying  Western  civili- 
zation than  the  more  violent  tactics  advo- 
cated by  the  Red  Chinese.  No  wonder  Cas- 
tro Is  able  to  boast  that:  "Cuba  is  not  the 
last,  but  only  the  first  Socialist  revolution 
in  the  (Latin  American)   continent." 

These  boasts  are  a  challenge  which  can 
only  be  met  with  leadership,  if  they  are  to 
be  turned  aside.  To  qualify  as  genuine 
leaders,  we  must  stop  deserting  our  alllea, 
stop  abandoning  our  citizens,  begin  protect- 
ing our  property,  quit  embracing  our  en- 
emy and.  most  of  all,  recognize  that  the 
contest  for  leadership  in  this  world  is  not  a 
popularity  contest  where  the  nicest  and 
meekest  nation  becomes  the  victor. 

Mr.  Harrlman  would  do  his  country  a 
a  greater  service  If  he  would  worry  less 
about  losing  world  leadership  and  more 
atx)ut  using  it. 


ARA— A  SECOND  LOOK,  PLEASE 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clevbland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
with  understandable  pleasure,  inserted 
In  the  daily  Record  yesterday,  p.  A4992, 
an  RAD  Newsletter  reprint  of  an  edi- 
torial by  a  distinguished  northern  New 
Hampshire  publisher.  Judge  Frederick 
Harrigan.  of  Colebrook,  N.H. 

Our  junior  Senator  praised  Judge  Har- 
rigan for  his  assessment  of  RAD  and  his 
nonpartisan  and  altogether  independ- 
ent judgment.  Judge  Harrigan's  edi- 
torial and  accompanying  news  story. 
both  of  which  were  inserted  In  yester- 
day's Record,  were  published  last  April 
29. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too.  am  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Judge  Harrigan.  I  wish  to  join 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire in  praising  the  publisher  of  the 
Colebrook  News  &  Sentinel. 

This  outstanding  weekly  newspaper 
proudly  carries  on  its  masthead  the 
motto  "Independent  But  Not  Neutral." 
As  a  regular  reader  of  this  fine  publica- 
tion, I  can  state  with  authority  that  its 
editor,  Judge  Harrigan,  Is  a  man  of  wit. 
wisdcHn,  and  perception.  Not  easily 
fooled  by  the  wiles  of  politicians,  bureau- 
crats, or  slogans.  Judge  Harrigan's 
editorials  reflect  a  refreshing  Independ- 
ence of  thought  and  creative  originaUty. 
His  editorials  reflect  his  brilliance  as  a 
scholar,  perception  as  a  lawyer,  and  his 
wisdom  as  a  judge. 

I  regularly  read  Judge  Harrigan's 
paper  and  I  think  that  the  Record  should 
show  that  on  Wednesday,  July  24,  2  weeks 
prior  to  yesterday's  Insertion  In  the 
Ricx>iu>,  the  Judge  again  commented  on 
ARA  and  RAD.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
his  paper  is  apparently  not  regularly  read 
by  all  of  his  admirers  here  In  Washing- 
ton. I  thought  it  would  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues  to  have  the  benefit  of 
his  additional,  nonpartisan,  and  alto- 
gether independent  views. 

One    can   only    wonder   If    the   RAD 
Newsletter  will  again  reprint  the  Judge's 
thoughtful  editorial  which  follows: 
RAD  Can  Still  Be  a  Powkr 

Speaking  of  things  political,  and  emana- 
tions from  politicians,  we  are  a  little  put  out 
at  all  the  weeping  and  wailing  over  the  defeat 
of  the  administration's  area  redevelopment 
bill  in  Congress.  The  high-powered  publicity 
purveyors  of  the  Kennedy  regime  immediately 
went  to  work  to  make  tis  think  that  this  was 
practically  condemning  "eligible"  (i.e.,  de- 
pressed) counties  like  Coos  to  some  kind  of 
etem&l  poverty.  A  lively  name-calling  ses- 
sion ensued  with  Democratic  Governor  King 
and  Senator  Mclntyre  assailing  Republican 
Senator  Cotton  and  Representatives  Cleve- 
land and  Wyman  for  voting  against  the 
thing. 

Well,  we've  been  exposed  to  RAD  Just  once, 
and  some  weeks  back  did  a  long  piece  on  it 
for  this  paper.  We  thought  and  still  think 
it  a  dam  good  idea  that  a  fine  responsible 
group  of  citizens  from  all  over  Coos  County 


are  putting  some  real  thought  into  what  can 
be  done  to  Improve  the  county's  economic 
picture.  But  we  expressed  distress,  even 
then,  that  there  seemed  to  be  quite  so  much 
emphasis  on  a  Federal  handout  for  this  and 
a  Washington  "approval"  of  some  kind  for 
that,  in  connection  with  virtually  every  proj- 
ect before  the  group. 

Personally,  we  belong  to  the  school  of 
thought  that  believes  if  Coos  County  is  going 
to  pull  up  Its  socks  economically,  it  vfIU  have 
to  do  it  primarily  by  its  own  efforts  and 
with  private  capital  it  either  possesses  or  can 
attract.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
this  fine  RAD  group  can't  chug  right  along, 
perhaps  even  better  than  before,  with  the 
promise  of  Washington  pie-ln-the-sky  out  of 
the  picture.  We  hate  to  sound  cynical,  but 
there  Is  just  the  possibility  that  quite  a  lot 
more  may  get  done  quite  a  lot  faster  without 
a  clutch  of  beaming  bvireaucrats  and  politi- 
cians shoving  each  other  around  trying  to 
get  into  the  limelight  each  time  some  for- 
ward step  is  taken  for  the  county. 

I  commend  Judge  Harrigan's  forth- 
right statement.  As  the  Judge  says,  if 
the  north  country  of  New  Hampshire  is 
going  to  pull  up  its  socks  economically 
it  will  have  to  do  It  primarily  by  its  own 
efforts.  This  is  an  imix>rtant  truth. 
Most  of  the  new  industry  and  most  of 
the  economic  development  worthy  of 
note  anywhere  in  New  Hampshire  has 
been  a  result  of  "do  it  yourself"  groups, 
working  hard  at  the  local  level.  The 
soothing  promises  of  faraway  bureauc- 
racy eventually  will  deaden  local  and  in- 
dividual initiative  which  is  still  our 
country's  greatest  resource  and  our 
greatest  hope  for  continuing  economic 
development  and  full  employment. 

New  Hampshire  people  are  proud  of 
the  fact  that  when  things  need  doing  we 
like  to  do  them  ourselves.  As  Judge 
Harrigan  suggests : 

Quite  a  lot  more  may  be  done  quite  a  lot 
faster  without  a  clutch  of  beaming  bureau- 
crats and  politicians  shoving  each  other 
arovmd  trying  to  get  into  the  limelight  each 
time  some  forward  step  is  taken  for  the 
county. 

OPPOSE  TAX  CUT  IF  SPENDING  NOT 
CUT 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pn^oLEYl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcobd 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  a  ra- 
tio of  4  to  1  west  central  Illinois  citizens 
oppose  a  tax  cut  if  Federal  spending  Is 
not  cut,  according  to  17,310  relies  re- 
ceived In  my  1963  survey  of  home  district 
opinion.  This  is  significant  in  view  of 
the  upcoming  tax  reduction  bill. 

The  survey  shows  heavy  opposition — 
ranging  from  2  to  1  to  7  to  1 — to  new 
spending  proposals  and  mandatory  farm 
controls,  smd  strong  support — the  ratio 
was  7  to  1 — for  action  to  assure  a  non- 
Communist  government  in  Cuba. 

By  22  to  1  those  responding  supported 
a  proposal  to  require  secret-ballot  ap- 
proval by  union  members  before  a  un- 
ion can  call  a  strike. 

This  is  my  third  annual  survey.  Ques- 
tionnaires were  mailed  to  names  select- 
ed at  random  from  telephone  directories. 
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This  yeVs  retpooie  te  the  largest  yei 
Slid  oomes  directly  from  about  one-tenth 
of  the  adult  populatloQ  of  the  20th  Con- 
gressloaal  District. 


In  an.  17J10  replies  were  tabulated, 
and  most  of  them  were  marked  as  being 
from  husband  and  wife.  This  means 
they  reflect  the  views  of  25.000  to  30.000 


adults — or  about  10  percent  of  the  adult 
population.  The  1960  census  showed 
2a3,404  adults. 
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Pitutl  lallff — R<prMenlali9«  Paul  PindUy't  l^^S  turvfj  of  homt  district  opinion — Wth  District  lUinoit 


Should  ttM  Ualted  St*tM  do  whatoTfr  Is  ne<>e!t!Mr7  (eT«a  to  tbe  point  of  miJlUrr  actluD/  lo  aaiurf  »  nno- 

ronunimiat  |u*«iuuMBt  ki  Cab»* - 

Should  taMOHM  tent  bCOTt  V  Federal  spendlrR  ta  noC  cut* „ 

TtM  aew  bvdOBt  a*Ui  for  ttboat  l6,UlX).0W,utii)  (ur  kreln  »M.    Do  yuu  ai)prove7 

Tbe  T'reililnnT  fniinere  M,IO(U)0O,0OO  (over  S  y^arsj In  qcmt  Federal  spf^dtng  ftr  sclmoLi  ilodudliig  tf«ch«r 

saUrlee).     Do  yoa  approwT 

Shookl  seeret-beOot  appraral  l>7  anion  members  be  requirMl  belure  e  uai<«i  cmn  call  a  stride'' 

Tbe  Preatdent  propoMt  a  •.OOCMnember  corpe  (knovm  m  the  Domntlc  i'e«oe  Ccrp^)  to  wurk  In  community 

•octal  probleaUL.    Eitteatod  Muiual  e<«t.  t3i\i)iiO,ilOu  to  tSO.OOO.noo.    l)o  yw  approvp* 

Dayou  fkvor  oonepalaary  MSV-Mul-biLibel  cootrul  ol  (arm  prodactioo  (similar  lo  tbai  in  lite  upoouiiiiK  wbrat 

rewreDdum}  ? — - - 


1 

1       Yea 

No 

No 
o|>lnlun 

Total 
responses 

Peroeot 

yea 

13  Wi 

J.  -M 
1,  •VS7 

11    IM 

1.71: 

1,057 

17.2S0 

I7.J<Mt 

i7,3<n: 

IM 

10 

«.  717 
li,7T6 

J0,«5« 

014 

7«3 

17.2S7 

33 

»1 

3,173 

12.853 

1.3*0 

17.30« 

18 

1,034 

13, 197 

2.  1«« 

17.310 

U 

Vee-no 
ratio 


7  1 
1  4 
1  7 

12 

2J  1 

1-4 
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PHILIP  L.  ORAHAM 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  CMr.  MathiasI  may  ex- 
tend his  r«nark8  at  this  point  In  the 
RscotB  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectlcm  to  the  reqtiest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
man  of  inherent  value  and  worth  dies, 
mankind's  store  of  human  virtue  does 
not  necessarily  diminish.  By  his  ex- 
ample, a  good  man  extends  and  enlarges 
the  reservoir  of  good  will.  But  It  is  un- 
fortunately true  that  when  an  active, 
constructive,  and  successful  man  dies, 
humanity  is  robbed  of  the  benefit  of  his 
energy,  his  genius,  and  his  labor.  Un- 
less his  works  can  be  perpetuated,  they 
are  too  frequently  dissipated  and  lost. 

In  the  case  of  Philip  L.  Oraham.  this 
loss  must  not  take  place.  His  remark- 
able career  as  a  publisher  touched  so 
many  people,  affected  so  many  events 
and  raised  the  standards  of  his  genera- 
tion to  such  a  marked  degree  that  its 
Influence  should  continue. 

The  goal  which  Philip  L.  Oraham  set 
and  achieved  for  the  Washington  Post 
was  an  expression  of  his  ow^n  high  per- 
sonal standards. 

Th*  Poat  la  aa  Indepandent  newspaper 
fixed  with  a  lova  ct  liberty,  capable  of  In- 
dlgnjktlon  over  injuatloa,  and  aware  oi  tbe 
destiny  and  reaponalbtUty  of  America  as  a 
world  leader. 

This  was  an  emphasis  on  "quality" 
which  is  so  necessary  and  so  rare  in  a 
nation  and  in  a  time  too  often  preoccu- 
pied with  "quantity."  I  should  like  to 
see  this  spirit  kept  alive  in  America. 

Por  that  reason  I  propose  the  the  me- 
morial to  Philip  Oraham— and  there  will 
be  one — should  take  the  form  of  a  vessel 
to  convey  his  messaffe  to  the  future.  I 
would  hope  that  a  Philip  Graham  Me- 
morial would  be  a  program  to  reward  the 
industry  and  objcctirlty  of  members  of 
the  working  press  by  proriding  them  fel- 
lowships to  study  In  depth  and  at  leisure 
in  the  areas  ot  gOf?emment.  economics, 
foreign  affairs,  and  the  arts.  Other  pro- 
grams of  this  sort  exist,  but  surely  the 
field  is  not  preempted  nor  overcrowded. 
After  such  an  experience  a  reporter  or 
an  editor,  a  feature  writer  or  a  cartoon- 
ist, or  any  other  member  of  the  press 
wcMild  return  to  his  desk  with  renewed 
determination  to  gain  the  hlgrhest  levels 


of  personal  achievement  in  the  American 
press.  If  such  a  memorial  is  projected. 
I  should  be  proud  to  lend  it  ail  the  sup- 
port of  which  I  am  able. 


ELIMINAnON  OP  AIRCRAFT  NOISE 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal) 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rscord  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  far-reaching  legislative 
proposal  yet  to  be  offered  in  either  body 
of  Congress  dealing  constructively  and 
equitably  with  the  serious  and  growing 
problem  of  aircraft  noise.  This  bill,  for 
the  first  time,  will  establish  within  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  an  Aircraft 
Noise  Abatement  Sei-vice  who^e  sole  re- 
sponsibility shall  be.  first,  to  develop  a 
workable  measuring  system  for  corre- 
lating the  Intensity  and  quality  of  air- 
craft noise  with  the  distress  to  people 
on  the  ground  caused  by  such  noise;  sec- 
ond, to  develop  quieter  aircraft  through 
research  and  development  in  the  fields 
of  airframe  and  powerplant  design,  and 
in  the  field  of  vertical  takeoff  and  land- 
ing equipment  for  aircraft;  third,  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  body  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  methods  and  devices  for 
aircraft  noise  abatement,  including  but 
not  limited  to.  mechanical  devices  such 
as  noise  suppression  devices  for  aircraft 
engines  and  ground  baffle  s>'stems,  pro- 
cedural techniques  applied  through  air 
traffic  control  systems  such  as  preferen- 
tial runway  systems  and  greater  ascent 
and  descent  angles  for  aircraft,  and  ad- 
ministrative procedures  for  aircraft  noise 
abatement  through  local  zoning  regula- 
tions and  airport  site  selection:  and 
fourth,  to  consolidate  and  coordinate 
current  research  data  from  all  sources 
relating  to  aircraft  noise  abatement. 

Following  the  research  directed  by  this 
bUl: 

The  AdmlnUtxator  shall,  with  due  regard 
to  safety  and  economic  feasibility,  e.stabllsh 
such  rules  and  reflations  aa  may  be  neces- 
sary to  require  the  maximum  utilization  of 
aircraft  noise  abatement  techniques  and  de- 
vlcaa  determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be 
at  practlc&l  appUcaUon. 


P'or  tliese  purposes  there  would  be 
authorized  In  fiscal  year  1964  an  appro- 
priation of  $20  million. 

The  advent  of  the  Jet  age,  while  bring- 
ing great  advances  has  also  brought  with 
It  the  terrifying  and  abrasive  noise  that 
disrupts  the  peace  and  quiet  of  millions 
of  alrpwrt  neighbors  throughout  the 
country. 

Aircraft  noise  has  caused  serious  and 
fru.strating  problems,  not  only  in  my 
congressional  district  In  Queens  County 
in  New  York  State,  but  elsewhere  on  Long 
Liland  in  New  York,  as  well  as  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Atlanta,  San  Francisco.  Chicago, 
Newark.  Denver.  Seattle.  Dallas.  San 
Diego.  St.  Louis.  Miami,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Boston. 

At  the  present  time,  47  additional  cities 
are  receiving  turbojet  service,  which  is 
potentially  capable  of  threatening  com- 
munity tranquillity.  They  are:  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex. :  Anchorage,  Alaslca; 
Annette,  Alaska;  Baltimore.  Md. ;  Char- 
lotte, N.C. ;  Cincinnati.  Ohio — Covington, 
Ky.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Dayton,  Ohio;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  De- 
troit, Mich.— Willow  Run;  Detroit, 
Mich. — Metrop>olitan  Wayne  County; -El 
Paso,  Tex.;  Fairbanks,  Alaska;  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Fla.;  Fort  Worth,  Tex.; 
Houston.  Tex.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Jack- 
sonville. Fla.;  Juneau,  Alaska;  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.;  Memphis.  Term.;  Midland.  Tex.; 
Milwaukee.  Wis.;  Mobile.  Ala.;  Nashville, 
Tenn. ;  New  Orleans,  La, ;  Oklahoma  City, 
OkJa.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah;  San  Antonio.  Tex.;  San  Juan, 
PR.;  Spokane.  Wash.;  Tampa,  Fla.; 
Tul.sa,  Okla.;  Tucson,  Ariz.;  Washington. 
DC— Dulles;  Windsor  Locks.  Conn.: 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Minneapolis.  Minn.: 
Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Portland.  Oreg.;  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.;  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. — Municipal;  Orlando, 
Fla. — McCoy  Air  Force  Base;  West  Palm 
Beach.  Fla. ;  and  Omaha,  Nebr. 

By  1967  the  PAA  anticipates  that  the 
following  57  communities  will  also  be 
receiving  turbojet  service.  In  addition  to 
propeller  plane  service,  and  then  they, 
too,  will  be  exposed  to  the  jet  noise  prob- 
lem: Akron-Canton.  Ohio;  Albany.  N.Y.: 
Amarlllo.  Tex.;  Austin.  Tex.;  Billings, 
Mont  ;  Blnghamton,  N.Y.;  Boise,  Idaho; 
Charleston,  S.C;  Cold  Bay.  Alaska;  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.;  Columbia,  S.C; 
Cordova.  Alaska;  Corpus  Chrlsti,  Tex.; 
Fresno.  Calif.;  Greensboro-Hlgh  Point. 
N.C;  Greenville-Spartanburg.  S.C; 
Gustavus,  Alaska;  Harrlsburg, Pa.;  Hous- 


ton. Tex. — new;  Huntsville,  Ala.;  Jack- 
son, Miss.;  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Mid-Con- 
tinent; King  Salmon,  Alaska;  Knoxvllle, 
Tenn. ;  Kodlak.  Alaska;  Little  Rock,  Ark,; 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. — new;  Lubbock,  Tex.; 
Melbourne.  Fla.;  Newport  News,  Va.; 
New  York.  NY— new;  Norfolk,  Va.; 
Oakland.  Calif.;  Ontario, Calif.;  Raleigh- 
Durham.  N.C;  Reno,  Nev.;  Richmond. 
Va.;  Sacramento,  Calif.;  San  Diego. 
Calif. — new;  Shemya  Island,  Alaska; 
Shreveport.  La.;  Sitka,  Alaska;  Stockton. 
Calif. ;  Syracuse.  N.Y.;  Terre  Haute,  Ind.; 
Toledo.  Ohio;  Wichita,  Kans.;  Wilkes- 
Barre-Scranton.  Pa.;  Youngstown.  Ohio; 
Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Hllo.  Hawaii;  Providence, 
RJ.;  Rochester.  N.Y.;  St.  Croix,  V.I.— 
Alexander  Hamilton;  San  Jose,  CaUf.; 
Chicago,  111.— Midway;  New  York.N.Y.— 
LaGuardla. 

Unfortunately,  the  true  dimensions  of 
the  problem  of  aircraft  noise  are  not 
always  fully  appreciated.  Those  persons 
who  do  not  live  near  airports  are,  of 
course,  not  likely  to  be  aware  of  the 
problem.  Nevertheless,  aircraft  noise  is 
a  national  problem  and  one  that  war- 
rants national  concern  and  attention. 

Not  only  have  citizens  throughout  the 
entire  country  had  their  right  of  privacy 
violated,  but  public  institutions  have  also 
been  subjected  to  airplane  noise  intru- 
sions. 

Teachers,  for  example,  complain  of 
frequent  Interruptions  in  the  classroom 
because  of  aircraft  overhead.  A  survey 
of  11  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  O'Hare 
International  Airport  serving  Chicago 
found  there  were  760  Interruptions  per 
school  during  a  2-week  period. 

Numerous  clergymen  have  reported 
that  they  have  had  to  suspend  their  ser- 
mons or  services  until  noisy  aircraft 
have  passed. 

Physicians  have  stated  that  post- 
operative patients  and  those  recovering 
from  heart  attaclcs  have  a  more  difficult 
and  hazardous  recuperation  if  their  ears 
are  assailed  repeatedly  by  noisy  aircraft. 

It  is  ironic.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  mark 
the  streets  near  our  hospitals  with  signs 
warning  'Hospital — Quiet";  police  will 
ticket  the  motorist  who  wantonly  blows 
his  horn  in  a  posted  quiet  zone,  yet  a 
plane  can  shatter  this  healing  serenity, 
and  many  people  believe  that  nothing  can 
or  should  be  done. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
human  values  that  are  destroyed  by  air- 
craft noise. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  would 
suggest  that  it  is  not  in  our  national  in- 
terest to  foster  aviation  advances  and 
technological  development. 

A  national  air  transport  system  Is  a 
settled  matter  of  public  policy.  But  the 
threat  to  the  system  posed  by  excessive 
aircraft  noise  Is  a  real  one.  For  example, 
consider  the  airport  operator.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  March  1962  in  the  case  of  Origgs 
against  Allegheny  County  has  apparent- 
ly rendered  airport  operators  potentially 
liable  for  taking  private  airspace  rights 
in  connection  with  aircraft  noise  disturb- 
ances. There  are  said  to  I>e  some  1,200 
suits  pending  in  the  courts  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  decision.  Alrjwrt  opera- 
tors are  understandably  reluctant  to  ex- 
tend or  build  new  runways  because  of 


their  potential  liability.  In  Pittsburgh, 
a  new  runway  is  not  in  use  because  the 
airport  owner  fears  the  impact  of  the 
Origgs  decision.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  aircraft  noise  seriously  threatens  the 
airport  operator  and  thus  can  retard  the 
development  of  the  national  air  transport 
system. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  why  there 
has  been  so  little  accomplished  In  the 
field  of  aircraft  noise  abatement.  First, 
whether  because  of  a  failure  of  a  clear- 
cut  congressional  mandate  or  a  lack  of 
Interest  or  understanding,  the  responsi- 
ble Federal  officials  have  not  established 
effective  standards  against  which  the  per- 
formance of  the  airplane  industry  would 
be  measured.  Secondly,  there  has  been 
a  failure  to  adequately  coordinate,  pro- 
mote, finance,  and  sponsor  research  in 
the  field  of  noise  abatement. 

To  Illustrate  the  rather  unusual  and 
offhand  way  in  which  Federal  officials 
have  tended  to  minimize  the  problem, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  testified  that  "anxiety  psy- 
chosis" is  the  cause  of  community  dis- 
pleasure with  aircraft  noise.  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  FAA  has  said: 

We  (Americans]  are  more  anxious  as  a 
people,  and  anxious  people  are  more  easily 
Irritated  people. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  more 
research  and  less  psychiatry  is  needed 
here  In  Washington. 

I  have  no  wish,  Mr.  Speaker,  merely 
to  add  to  the  length  of  the  statute  books. 
If  the  PAA  displayed  more  concern  for 
the  problem  of  aircraft  noise  and  more 
zeal  in  deaUng  with  it,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  specific  legislation.  But 
through  the  years  the  FAA  has  exhibited 
doubt  as  to  its  degree  of  responsibility 
for  abating  aircraft  noise.  My  bill 
would  make  it  clear  that  the  FAA  Is  ex- 
pected to  pursue  research,  and  based  on 
the  findings,  to  promulgate  rules  to 
achieve  aircraft  noise  abatement. 

Mr.  Halaby,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  this  jet  age,  has  taken  the 
position  that  the  problem  of  aircraft 
noise,  In  relation  to  his  other  responsl- 
biUties,  is  not  a  very  significant  one — 
that  the  FAA  has  done  all  that  can  be 
done  at  the  present  time.  The  fact  is 
that  his  agency  has  programed  less 
than  $1V4  million  for  noise  abatement 
research  while  it  recommends  an  ex- 
P3nditure  of  $1  billion  for  a  supersonic 
Jet  transport. 

Naturally,  he  attempts  to  minimize 
the  problem  of  aircraft  noise  abatement. 
His  primary  job  is  to  see  that  commer- 
cial and  private  planes  land  and  take 
off  speedily  and  safely.  The  ear-split- 
ting racket  these  landings  and  takeoffs 
may  entail  are  by  no  means  his  chief 
interest,  nor  should  they  be  Yet  these 
machines  were  made  for  man,  not  the 
reverse.  If  outrageous  aircraft  noise  In 
hundreds  of  commimitles  is  the  price 
that  must  be  paid  for  a  few  minutes 
clipped  off  an  airlines  schedule,  then  I 
say  that  that  price  is  too  high. 

Forttmately,  we  need  not  pay  such  a 
premium  on  progress.  Considerable  re- 
search is  being  done  on  the  problem  of 
aircraft  noise,  some  even  by  the  FAA, 
and  the  outlook  is  not  hopeless. 


With  a  more  concentrated  and  better 
coordinated  research  and  development 
effort,  we  can  lick  the  problem  of  exces- 
sive aircraft  noise.  What  Is  needed, 
though,  is  some  central  focus  for  the 
work  that  is  being  done,  some  technical 
foliowthrough  to  assure  that  all  leads  are 
explored  vigorously  so  that  quieter  air- 
craft may  be  developed. 

How  can  we  expect  a  quick  solution 
to  this  problem  when  there  is  no  cen- 
tral coordination  for  the  research  work 
ol  the  maxiy  agencies  that  are  dealing 
with  some  aspect  of  this  problem?  They 
include  the  FAA;  Bureau  of  Standards; 
National  Science  Foundation;  NASA; 
Department  of  Defense;  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science — National  Research 
Council;  American  Acoustical  Associa- 
tion; the  aircarriers;  the  airframe  man- 
ufacturers; the  aircraft  engine  manu- 
facturers; National  Aircraft  Noise 
Abatement  Coimcil  and  State  and  local 
governments. 

The  FAA  is  the  logical  and  responsi- 
ble agency  for  the  effective  coordination 
of  the  work  that  these  groups  are  doing. 
These  many  research  programs  will  no 
doubt  come  to  a  quicker  and  more  fruit- 
ful conclusion  if  there  is  greater  coor- 
dination of  effort  and  exchange  of  infor- 
mation and  experience. 

It  Is  noteworthy,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  exists  no  national  standard  for 
maximum  ];>ermisslble  levels  of  aircraft 
noise.  Setting  such  standards  is  left  in 
the  hands  of  local  and  State  units  of 
government.  In  my  opinion,  not  all  pos- 
sess the  technical  competence  to  make 
such  judgments.  Even  if  they  were 
competent  in  this  field,  the  resulting 
hodge-podge  of  disparate  standards 
would  be  intolerable.  The  result  of  this 
regulatory  vacuum  is  to  keep  the  air- 
lines dominant  and  the  public  confused. 
If  they  are  framed  at  all,  the  rules 
regarding  tolerable  aircraft  noise  levels 
are  framed  to  fit  the  amount  of  noise 
created  by  the  planes  in  current  use; 
the  regulations  are  not  tailored,  as  they 
should  be,  to  the  amoimt  of  noise  that 
is  tolerable  to  the  Individual  or  com- 
munity. 

The  New  York  Port  Authority,  for  ex- 
ample, has  set  a  standard  of  112  Per- 
ceived Noise  Decibels  at  three  and  one- 
half  miles  from  the  point  of  takeoff.  In 
comparison,  Niagara  Falls  lias  a  decibel 
rate  of  110.  There  Is  risk  of  permanent 
damage  to  the  human  ear  when  It  Is  ex- 
posed to  120  decibels. 

The  lack  of  a  national  standard  for 
tolerable  aircraft  noise  is  especially  in- 
consistent with  the  history  of  commer- 
cial aviation  in  the  United  States.  Con- 
gress has  long  recognized  that  the  prob- 
lems of  aviation  are  national  problems. 
The  existence  of  the  CAB  and  the  FAA. 
the  avallabihty  of  Federal  grants  for  air- 
port development,  the  frequently  ex- 
pressed goal  of  a  cohesive  and  coordi- 
nated national  air  transportation  sys- 
tem— ^need  more  evidence  be  cited? 

Congress  has  also  recognized,  that  the 
ordinary  citizen,  who  may  never  go  aloft, 
nevertheless  has  rights  with  respect  to 
air  transportation.  Section  307(c)  of  the 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  authorizes  and  di- 
rects the  Administrator  to  prescribe  air 
traffic  rules  and  regulations  governing 
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the  flight  of  airermft  for  the  protection 
of  persona  and  property  on  the  ground. 
Surely  the  abatement  of  aircraft  nolae 
Is  within  the  aoope  of  that  statutory 
grant  of  authority  and  responsibility. 

I  am  convinced.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
only  research  wlU  bring  a  solution  to 
the  problem  of  excessive  aircraft  noise. 
Military  requirements  are  producing  so- 
called  VTOL  aircraft — that  is.  plaiies 
able  to  achieve  vertical  takeoff  and 
landing.  The  Army  has  a  Jet  know-n  as 
V2-11.  which  Is  of  this  type,  as  wiU  be 
the  TFX.  Planes  of  this  type,  if  adapted 
to  commercial  requirements,  would  vir- 
tually eliminate  the  problem.  There  are 
other  possibilities  that  may  prove  to 
abate  much  aircraft  noise.  Dr.  Spirldon 
Sucui  of  General  Bectric,  a  major  pro- 
ducer of  Jet  engines,  believes  It  possible 
to  design  a  new  Jet  engine  that  would 
create  a  "sonic  block"  to  eliminate  "com- 
pressor whine"  upon  landing.  Moreover, 
present  engines  and  airframes  could  be 
adapted  to  make  them  considerably 
quieter.  For  example,  elevating  wings 
of  Jet  aircraft  to  the  top  of  the  fuselage 
would  permit  planes  to  take  off  in 
stronger  crosswlnds,  using  preferred 
runways.  Increasing  the  thrust  of  com- 
mercial Jet  engines  would  enable  these 
craft  to  climb  out  of  earshot  more 
quickly. 

I  am  confident  that  methods,  devices, 
and  designs  can  be  developed  that  will 
mean  quieter  aircraft  at  stable  acquisi- 
tion and  operating  costs.  We  must, 
therefore,  make  the  comprehensive,  co- 
ordinated research  and  development  ef- 
fort that  would  be  authorized  by  this 
bill.  We  can  cut  down  the  noise  level 
around  our  airports.  We  can  prevent 
sleepless  nights  for  those  living  nearby 
and  a  deterioration  of  their  property 
values.     Enactment  of  this  bill  is  the 


answer. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  WAGGONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalcz]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  stands  as  a  symbol 
of  hope  for  mllUons  (tf  people  in  our 
hemisphere.  The  Alliance  offers  help 
for  those  who  would  help  themselves. 
The  progress  we  have  already  made,  the 
renewed  hope  that  has  been  generated, 
and  the  friendship  we  have  won  through 
the  Alliance  Is  amply  llliistrated  in  the 
following  editorial  from  a  Colombian 
newspaper.  It  is  significant  that  this 
editorial  appeared  on  July  4,  a  day  when 
we  celebrate  our  liberty.  It  is  now  a  day 
when  the  people  of  this  hemisphere  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  hope  for  free- 
dom from  the  burdens  of  poverty: 
PxffrtvAL  or  DncooucT 

The  national  day  of  the  United  States, 
celebrated  today,  the  Fourth  of  July.  U.  in 
truth,  the  day  of  dcoioeracy.  Thla  la  because 
the  United  States,  which  not  only  achieved 
Its  own  liberty,  the  right  of  Its  own  people 
to  govern  themselTea,  to  live  In  peace  and 


to  progress  In  accord  with  their  material 
and  spiritual  capacities,  but  also,  after  Its 
historic  action,  through  Its  noble  example 
and  with  Its  efficient  help,  has  encouraged 
other  peoples  and  other  nations  to  enjoy 
permanently  these  same  benefits.  And  so 
democracy,  as  an  Ideal  doctrine,  as  a  system 
of  government,  as  a  way  of  dally  living  which 
knows  no  frontiers,  can  Join  Jubilantly  In 
the  commemoration  of  this  glorious  date  uf 
the  North  American  people 

The  celebration  u(  its  Nathjual  Day  sees 
the  United  States  at  the  head  of  a  universal 
movement  for  peace,  for  respect  of  human 
rights,  for  equality  among  men,  for  progress 
and  collective  well-being,  and  oon-sequently . 
opposed  to  other  systems  of  governments 
and  of  life  practiced  by  other  governments 
which  seek  to  Impose  them — even  by  force- 
on  the  rest  of  humaJilty 

The  United  States,  assured  the  operation 
of  democracy  In  Its  vast  territory  -because 
there  laws  and  the  Constitution  are  sacred  - 
and  having  achieved  solid  bases  for  progress 
In  all  flelds.  has  been  working  energetically 
In  the  past  decades  for  the  con.solldatlon  ol 
peace  In  all  the  world  And  this  peace  can- 
not be  a  reality  so  long  as  the  peoples  do 
not  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  which  will 
balk  the  eternal  demagogs  and  the  ambi- 
tious men  who  underestimate  their  peoples 
The  United  States  has  placed  a  great  part 
of  its  economic,  social  and  military  p<^)tentlal 
at  the  service  of  the  noble  cause  of  peace 
and  human  welfare 

The  actual  President,  John  P  Kennedy, 
not  only  has  followed  the  path  of  his  prede- 
cessors, but  has  extended  the  benefits  of  this 
notable  policy  to  sectors  which  until  now 
have  t)een  forgotten  or  little  regarded  And 
besides  new  treaties,  and  the  new  accords 
that  give  form  to  this  assistance  and  mutual 
defense.  President  Kennedy  has  practiced  a 
policy  of  personal  diplomacy.  In  the  course 
of  which  he  has  visited  Latin  America,  and. 
during  the  last  10  days.  Europe 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  constitutes  an- 
other of  the  positive  evidences  of  how  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  working  to  make  real  ail  the  litera- 
ture that  we  have  written  during  many  years 
exalting  our  brotherhood  as  "peoples  born 
to  liberty  as  fruit  of  the  same  sacrifice  " 

For  this  reason,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
Ls  neither  gift  nor  grant,  but  a  tool,  a  for- 
tunate opportunity  for  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America,  utilizing  the  help  of  the  United 
States  and  their  own  resources,  to  seek  the 
progress  and  social  well-being  which,  in  the 
end,  constitute  the  principal  objectives  of 
democracy 


OIL  IMPORT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  StaccirsI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  RicoRD  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing a  discusion  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
yesterday  of  the  oil  import  program, 
statements  were  msuJe  on  several  occa- 
sions that  there  Ls  no  relation  between 
the  problems  of  crude  oil  and  residual 
fuel  oil  Insofar  as  Imports  are  concerned. 

I  win  admit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
problems  are  different  in  nature  and  in 
scope  but  to  say.  as  some  Members  of 
the  House  did  yesterday,  that  they  are 
unrelated  and  one  problem  can  be  con- 
sidered without  relation  to  the  others 
Is  contrary  to  what  I  have  been  told  on 


a  number  of  occasions  by  men  conversant 
with  the  domestic  oil  Industry. 

In  this  connection,  it  Is  Interesting  to 
recall  that  the  Texas  Independent  Pro- 
ducers and  Royalty  Owners  Association, 
which  speaks  for  the  vast  domestic  oil 
producing  Industry  in  that  great  State, 
has  taken  a  position  completely  contrary 
to  that  expressed  on  the  floor  yester- 
day by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  as 
well  as  several  Members  from  New 
Eut^land. 

In  a  publication  entitled  "U.S.  Oil  Im- 
port Policy  and  Monopoly,"  and  dated 
February  1962.  one  section  Is  hetided 
■  Why  Independents  Have  Residual  Oil 
in  Proposed  Oil  ImpKjrt  Policy."  One 
sentence  In  this  article  particularly 
caught  my  attention. 

M,iny  observers  believe — 

Tills  official  publication  of  TIPRO 
stated — 

that  the  effort  to  separate  oil  independents 
and  coal  Interests  Is  In  reality  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  defeating  Import  legislation. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wi.sh  at  this  time  to  insert  In 
the  Record  the  statement  on  the  close 
relationship  between  crude  and  residual 
oil  as  contained  in  this  official  statement 
of  policy  by  TIPRO. 

WHT    lNDEPE>fDrj*TS     HAVE    RtSIDtJAL    FUEl,    IN 

PsoPosED    Oil    Impost   Formula 

Inasmuch  as  residual  fuel  oil  Is  a  relatively 
uneconomic  product  so  far  as  the  domestic 
crude  oQ  producer  Is  concerned,  and  sMch 
Imports  are  widely  believed  to  compete  only 
for  markets  supplied  by  coal,  why  do  do- 
mestic oil  lndep>endents  oppose  decontrol  and 
seek  to  have  residual  fuel  oU  Included  In 
any  new  oil  lmfK>rt  program? 

Some  importing  company  ofllclals  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  accuse  lndep>endent8  of 
hurting  oils  cause  by  Joining  forces  with  a 
competitor  fuel — coal. 

In  answer.  lndep>endents  stress  that  they 
share  with  the  New  England  Consumer 
Council,  and  consumers  everywhere,  a  desire 
to  have  on  hand  plentiful  oil  supplies  at  all 
times.  We  support  no  measure  which  would 
create  an  artificial  shortage  of  any  oil  prod- 
ucts in  order  to  confront  the  consumer  with 
the  necessity  of  using  competitor  fuels.  But 
a  policy  of  decontrol  Is  not  necessary  to 
achieving  a  policy  of  allowing  for  ample 
Imports. 

In  the  first  place,  the  "desirable  stock" 
fig\ires  supplied  by  the  Nation's  oil  Importers 
themselves  show  that  there  Is  not  and  has  not 
been  a  shortage  of  residual  fuel  oil.  even 
though  some  Importing  companies  appear  to 
encourage  this  Impression  among  consumer 
groups  Any  supply  dlfHcultles  arise  not  out 
of  Insufficient  quantity  available,  but  rather 
out  of  the  allocation  procedure  under  the 
present  quota  system.  Each  company  with 
fuel  oil  customers  naturally  seeks  Import 
quotas  high  enough  to  enable  It  to  supply 
potential  customer  requirements  without 
having  to  acquire  the  surplus  supplies  held  by 
other  companies.  To  solve  this  problem  of 
quota  allegation,  some  Importers  prefer  to 
Insist  on   the  easy  route  of  decontrol. 

Sec<jnd  Argument  that  residual  fuel  oU  is 
uneconomic  from  domestic  sources  Is  not  en- 
tirely valid,  when  considered  as  a  byproduct 
Some  60  percent  of  the  residual  fuel  oU  used 
In  America  still  comes  from  domestic  crude, 
which  provides  a  dally  market  for  domestlc 
crude  of  about  900.000  barrels  that  can  be 
economically  furnished  at  the  present  crude 
price  structure  Moreover,  the  steady  de- 
crease In  yield  of  resld  from  domestic  crude 
h;is  not  Improved  U.S.  crude  prices.  On  the 
contrary,  since   1957   there  has  been  an  ap- 
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proximate  17-cent-per-bikiTeI  cnid*  prioe  out, 
while  we  yielded  about  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion barrels  of  the  reeld  market  to  foreign 
oil. 

Third.  The  whole  national  security  basis 
for  import  controls — to  maintain  accenlble 
supplies  In  time  of  emergency — applies  no 
less  to  residual  fuel  products  than  to  Im- 
ported crude.  If  any  petroleum  product  Is 
decontrolled,  or  left  out  of  any  new  Import 
restraint  program  altogether,  the  whole  pur- 
f>o6e  of  the  program  would  undoubtedly  be 
weakened.  Additionally,  decontrol  might 
render  meaningless  the  present  prohibition 
against  rerefljilng  residual  fuel  oU  imports 
Into  higher  products. 

Fourth,  there  Is  the  aecondary  eifect  on 
domestic  producers  of  any  temporary  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  price  break  resulting  from  de- 
co:;trol— not  to  mention  Injury  to  Importing 
companies  and  the  economics  of  source 
countries.  p<u-tlcularly  Veneeuela.  New 
England  consumers,  having  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  decontrol  would  result  In  a  sharp 
price  drop,  might  insist  on  It — to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Importing  companies  and  source 
countries  which  h^lp>ed  along  this  "consum- 
er" pressure.  Domestic  producers,  who  still 
supply  more  than  half  of  the  Nation's  resid- 
ual fuel  oil,  would  And  their  Income  cut  as 
well  on  some  10  percent  of  their  total  market 
for  domestic  crude. 

Finally,  there  Is  admittedly  the  practical 
political  consideration  of  an  "alliance"  be- 
tween those  in  Congress  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  both  the  oil  and  coal  industries. 
Many  observers  believe  that  the  effort  to 
separate  oU  inde^ndents  and  coal  interests 
Is  In  reality  thsCmost  effective  mecms  of  de- 
feating Import  le'glslatlon.  Numerous  so- 
called  oil  States  are  primarily  coal  States, 
and  separate  legislative  proposals  by  oU  pro- 
ducers and  coal  would  lose  desperately  need- 
ed congressional  support  for  both  groups. 
A  united  "domestic  fuels  Industry**  stand, 
on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  Ignored,  and 
the  executive  department  will  quickly  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  of  dsallng  with  such  a 
force  In  order  to  get  Its  foreign  trade  bill 
through. 

Another  Interesting  statement  In  this 
same  TIPRO  article  ia  entitled  "The  Re- 
sidual Fuel  Saga  of  Refinery  'A'."  which 
clearly  seta  forth  the  Interests  of  domea- 
tlc  refiners  in  maintaining  residual  fuel 
oil  Import  controls. 

I  wish  to  include  this  statement  In  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Ricoao: 
The  Residual  FtrxL   Baca   of  RznNntT  "A" 

Refinery  A  Is  purely  hypothetical.  It  Is  a 
refinery  owned  by  a  majoja  American  oil 
company  that  Imports  both  crude  and  re- 
sidual fuel  and  purchases  domestic  crude 
from    Independents. 

Each  day  Lost  year  it  refined  60,000  barrels 
of  purchased  domestic  crude  and  40,000  bar- 
rels of  the  company's  Imported  crude.  It 
averaged  a  yield  of  00  percent  In  nonreeldual 
fuel  products  and  10  percent  in  residual 
fuel. 

This  year,  as  It  had  in  recent  years,  re- 
finery A  cut  Its  residual  fuel  yield  by  1  per- 
cent—from 10  percent  to  9  percent,  or  ap- 
proximately l.OOO  barrels  dally.  Already 
overstocked  with  notu-esldual  products,  the 
refl^nery  had  then  to  reduce  Its  total  runs  by 
most  of  the  1.000  barrels  dally  to  compensate. 
It  refused  to  make  the  total  refinery  cutback 
Indicated,  hoping  for  more  sales  and  trying 
to  keep  its  high  import  quota,  which  Is  based 
on  Its  refinery  Input.  Meanwhile,  Its  Im- 
porting parent,  together  with  other  import- 
ers, were  allowed  to  Increase  their  realdtial 
fupl  quot.is  by  1.000  barrels  dally  to  meet 
the  Increased  "need"  created  when  refinery 
A  reduced  residual  yields. 

Who  lost  the  1.000  barrels  dally  In  order 
t'l  keep  the  balance?  Were  crude  Import 
(I'lotas  cut  1,000  barrels  dally  to  absorb  any 


of  th*  kMB?  Was  the  loss  shared  by  the  Im- 
porting refinery  and  the  domestic  crude 
produoersT  Or  is  it  obylo\is  to  all  that  under 
present  regulations  the  domestic  crude  pro- 
ducers suffered  the  total  loss  of  market. 

While  the  refinery's  crude  Imports  even 
contributed  40  percent  of  the  reduced  do- 
mestic residual  fuel  yield  In  the  first  place, 
then  Imports  were  not  called  upon  even  to 
share  the  1,000  barrel  loss  to  Imported  re- 
sidual fuel. 

Thl*.  then.  Is  the  sage  of  refinery  A.  Lit- 
tle wonder  some  Importing  companies  want 
present  regulations  continued  with  only  one 
sigixlflcant  change — complete  decontrol  of 
Imported  residual  fuel.  This  would  mean 
Intensification  of  the  process  by  which 
American  International  oil  companies  In- 
crease their  tot«d  Imports,  Including  residual 
fuel,  at  the  direct  expense  of  their  domestic 
producer  competitors. 


CRISIS  FOR   COTTON 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  segments 
of  our  economy  are  awakening  to  the 
importance  to  them  of  stabilizing  our 
cotton  industry  through  passage  of  the 
Cooley  bill,  H  Jl.  6196.  Farmers  and  in- 
dustrial employees  presently  remote  from 
direct  connection  with  cotton  in  any  form 
would  feel  the  effect  if  the  cotton  indus- 
try is  pinched  out  of  existence,  as  is 
threatened  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill. 
Present  cotton  farmers  would  be  forced 
to  put  their  lands  into  competition  with 
other  agricultural  production.  Cotton 
Industrial  workers  would  be  forced  into 
other  industries  where  labor  surpluses 
presently  exist. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  there  Is  grow- 
ing recognition  of  the  impact  of  the  cot- 
ton problem  on  other  segments  of  our 
economy.  Another  evidence  of  this  is  a 
telegram  I  have  Just  received  from  Mr. 
J.  C.  Baten,  secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Chemical  Workers  Union  No.  97, 
In  Fresno,  Calif.    It  read  as  follows: 

Fkesno,  Calif. 
Hon.  B.  P.  Sisk:  The  International  Chemi- 
cal Workers  Union  Local  97  Is  urging  you  to 
support  the  Cooley  blU  H  Jl.  0196.  In  an  area 
where  high  unemployment  Is  prevailing,  we 
believe  HJt.  6196  would  help  this  situation 
and  give  the  farmers  a  break  they  so  badly 
need  for  fair  competition.  It  would  give 
economy  a  booet  all  over  the  United  States 
therefore  this  union  Is  In  full  support  of  bill 
Hit.  6106. 

J.  C.  Batxn. 


SEMINAR  ON  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogartt] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  POOARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  flelds  of  concern  to  all  of  us 
interested  in  strengthening  the  arts  and 
hiunanlties  is  that  of  music  education. 
A  very  significant  seminar  on  music  edu- 
cation, supported  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation as  a  part  of  its  cooperative  re- 
search program,  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted at  Yale  University.  This  seminar, 
I  believe,  will  serve  as  a  focal  point  In 
the  expansion  suid  improvement  of  mu- 
sic education  in  our  schools  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
at  this  time  an  article  by  Mr.  Eric  8alz- 
man  appearing  in  the  New  York  Times, 
July  7,  1963,  covering  some  of  the  sig- 
nificant results  of  this  unique  meeting. 

This  seminar  on  music  education  is  an 
example  of  the  type  of  development  and 
use  of  our  artistic  brainpower  which  is 
possible  and  which  could  be  supported  to 
a  much  greater  extent  under  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bill,  the  Cultural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1963,  introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 9  of  this  year— HJl.  324.    When  I 
read  of  the  results  of  such  a  far-ranging 
meeting  of  minds,  possible  perhaps  only 
through  the  support  and  encouragement 
of  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
such  as  the  UJS.  OfBce  of  Education,  I 
am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  need 
for  such  legislation  as  I  have  proposed. 
This  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
field  of  music.    However,  much  remains 
to  be  done  in  the  other  arts  as  well  If  we 
are  to  bring  to  bear  our  best  artistic 
resources  on  our  programs  of  education 
and  participation  in  the  arts. 
Taacans  Umdzx  Fnx 
(By  Eric  Salzman) 
A  long  and  loud  vote  of  no  confidence  In 
American  public   school   education  was  of- 
fered  last  month    at   a   conference   of   dis- 
tinguished musicians  imd  teachers  held  xin- 
der  the  sponsorship  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  conference,  or  seminar  on  music  edu- 
cation, was  held  at  Yale  University  In  the 
last  2  weeks  of  June.  It  was  a  remarkable 
meeting  of  representatives  of  every  aspect 
of  American  musical  life  and  activity  who 
came  together  with  the  aim  of  evaluating 
and  reevaluating  American  musical  educa- 
tion In  the  primary  and  secondary  grades. 
If  the  Initial  premises  and  prognoses  were 
negative,  the  results  of  the  conclave  were 
not.  Somehow,  the  congruence  of  a  variety 
of  vastly  differing  musical  backgrounds, 
minds,  points  of  view,  and  approaches  pro- 
duced clear  outlines  of  new  concepts  of  music 
teaching  designed  to  Involve  children  in 
genuine  and  profound  musical  experiences. 
The  Impulse  for  the  seminar  came  from, 
of  aU  places,  the  President's  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology;  the  event  was  financed  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The  prototypes 
for  the  meeting  can  be  found  in  the  fields  of 
science  and  mathematics.  The  Sputnik  Age 
found  American  basic  scientific  education 
still  In  the  age  of  Euclid  and  Newton;  dis- 
tinguished scientists  and  mathematicians, 
working  through  the  prestige  and  good  offi- 
ces of  the  Government,  have  since  brought 
about  an  educational  revolution  from  the 
primary  grades  on  up.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  It  was  being  asked  whether  similar  re- 
forms were  not  needed  In  one  of  the  arts  and 
the  answer  was  emphatically  In  the  affirma- 
tive. 

The  30  participants  In  the  seminar  in- 
cluded a  large  group  of  composer-educators 
and  composer-performers  (Lukas  Poss,  Leon 
Klrchner,   Edward   T.    Cone,   Otto   Luenlng. 
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Hmu7  Bnuit,  Llon«l  Novak.  Howard  Boat- 
wrijht  Old  Waldrop.  Aad  from  the  Jazz  field. 
Billy  Tkjlor  and  liarcer  Ellington),  per- 
formen  (Adele  Addlaon.  Norah  Oreenberg. 
lillton  Katlnu),  erltlOB.  theorcUclans.  mual- 
oologUU  and  ethnoeatialcologlsu. 

Thar*  waa  agr««nMnt  tbat  American  public 
■chod  mualc  education  had  Its  bright  spots 
and  positive  achlcvamants.  The  high  tech- 
nical quality  of  band,  orchestra,  and  choral 
perfarm&nce  wa«  often  cited  and  Individual 
examples  of  excellent  educational  achieve- 
ment were  brought  forward. 

The  general  situation  across  the  country 
however,  was  found  to  be  very  poor;  la  most 
Achools.  In  the  dnncntary  grades,  untrained 
claasroom  teacher*  are  charged  with  the 
reaponalblllty  of  giving  children  the  basic 
musical  skills  which  the  teachers  thenxBelvea 
do  not  poaseaa,  and  the  means  and  equip- 
ment provided  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing this  hopeleet  goal  are  almost  invariably 
Inadequate  and  antlmualcal. 

foorr  om  ukanhcttt 

Interestingly  enough,  there  was  almost  no 
conflict  on  these  points  between  the  edu- 
cators and  the  "practicing"  musicians  The 
educators  were  convinced  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  and  of  the  need  for  close  con- 
tact between  the  living  world  of  musical 
creation  and  performance  Just  as  the  prac- 
ticing musicians  were  sensitive  to  the  need 
for  close  involvement  In  the  educational 
process  from  the  lowest  grades. 

If  the  12  days  of  panels,  papers,  discus- 
sions, section  meetings  and  plenary  seeslons 
produced  any  Ideological  divisions  at  all.  It 
was  primarily  between  those  who  wanted  to 
place  the  principal  emphasis  on  the  great 
Western  tradition  of  the  last  two  centuries 
and  the  strong  group  who  felt  that  it  was 
at  least  as  Important  to  broaden  our  musical 
and  educational  horizons  to  include  early 
Western  music,  non- Western  music,  recent 
avant-garde  developments  including  elec- 
tronic music  as  well  as  nonconcert  music  of 
all  types. 

A  great  deal  of  emphasis  was  put.  not  only 
on  children's  performance  activities,  but  also 
on  creativity,  there  was  wide  agreement  as 
to  the  Importance  of  a  program  designed  to 
foster  creative  musical  expression  from  the 
earliest  grades  as  a  means  of  building  and 
training  basic  mxislcallty  In  every  child. 

The  Importance  of  student  Involvement 
and  activity  at  every  level  of  the  educational 
process  was  a  constant  theme  of  the  discus- 
sions. The  experience  of  live  music  was 
also  stressed  and.  in  this  connection.  It  was 
urged  that  solo  performers  and  chamber  en- 
sembles be  brought  Into  the  schools  on  an 
In-resldence  basis  similar  to  that  already 
used  in  the  Ford  Foundation's  composers-ln- 
resldence  program. 

The  work  of  the  seminar  was  only  a  first 
step.  Its  conclusions  will  be  described  in 
a  report  to  the  Office  of  Education  to  be  made 
by  Claude  Pallsca.  who  Is  associate  professor 
of  the  history  of  music  at  Yale  and  director 
of  the  seminar.  The  report  will  serve  both 
as  a  mandate  and  a  guide  for  the  work  of  a 
foUowup  committee  that  will  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  finding  ways  of  implementing 
these  ideas  in  practical  terms. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanlmouB  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeikr  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEEER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  101,  on  a  motion  to  recommit 


K.R.  5171,  authorizing  OSA  to  coordinate 
purchase  and  maintenance  of  data  proc- 
essing equipment  for  Federal  agencies,  I 
was  absent.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  "nay." 


BRACERO  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr  Gonzalez)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  propo- 
nents of  the  bracero  program  often  point 
out  that  domestic  workers  can  replace 
braceros  at  any  time  they  want  to  do 
so  It  Is  left  unsaid  that  American  work- 
ers often  cannot  get  Job  offers  which  are 
attractive  enough  to  cause  them  to  want 
jobs  held  by  the  braceros. 

Under  Secretary  of  Labor  Henning 
pointed  this  fact  out  in  a  recent  state- 
ment before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor.    Mr  Henning  noted: 

The  simple  fact  is  that  under  the  present 
system  the  employer  can  refuse  to  offer  to 
domestic  workers  the  same  terms  and  cnn- 
dltlons  that  he  Is  required  to  offer  alien 
workers  If  the  domestic  worker  refuses  to 
accept  the  Job  at  less  favorable  terms,  the 
employer  Is  permitted  to  bring  in  Mexican 
workers  who  are  then  afforded  the  very  terms 
and  conditions  which  were  denied  to  our 
own  workers 

The  Department  of  Labor  opposes  ex- 
tension of  F»ublic  Law  78  unless  it  is 
amended  to  rectify  such  faults  as  I  have 
just  pointed  out.  Mr  Henning  said  of 
Public  Law  78.  and  I  agree  with  him — 
"It  is  a  wretched  law  that  should  be 
buried." 


RESIDUAL  OIL  RESTRICTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Kas- 
TiNMiiiR) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  GiAiMo)  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  join  In  the  congressional  debate 
on  residual  oil  restrictions.  Time  after 
time  In  the  past  4  years  this  topic  has 
been  debated  In  this  House.  Time  after 
time  my  colleagues  from  New  England 
and  other  areas  of  this  country  have 
pleaded  for  elimination  of  residual  oil 
restrictions,  and  time  after  time  our  ef- 
forts have  been  thwarted  by  the  coal 
bloc. 

We  are  talking  today  about  a  policy 
which  is  being  continued  ostensibly  to 
help  the  coal  Industry,  but  which,  in  fact, 
has  little  if  any  effect  upon  the  coal  in- 
dustry. We  are  talking  about  a  program 
which  Is  Intended  to  strengthen  the 
American  economy  but  which.  In  fact.  Is 
severely  hindering  the  growth  and  com- 
petitive position  of  many  Industries,  par- 
ticularly in  New  England.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  program  which  is  being  Jus- 
tified on  grounds  of  national  security  but 
which.  In  fact.  Is  endangering  our  na- 
tional security. 

The  coal  Industry,  Mr  Speaker,  argues 
that  a  relaxation  of  residual  oil  restric- 


tions would  cause  even  further  unem- 
ployment among  coal  workers.  They  are 
unwilling  to  recognize  that  the  cause  of 
Increased  unemployment  lies  here  at 
home:  automation.  Increased  use  of  die- 
sel  fuels  especially  by  the  railroads,  at 
the  expense  of  the  coal  industry,  and  a 
general  loss  of  a  retail  fuel  market. 
Those  who  would  argue  for  tightening  of 
these  residual  oil  restrictions  to  protect 
the  coal  Industry  do  not  realize  that  cna' 
is  too  expensive  In  New  England  and 
that,  rather  than  turning  to  coal  as  an 
alternative,  fuel  consumers  would  prob- 
ably choose  natural  gas  or  some  other 
fuel  oil  which  is  cheaper  than  coal.  And. 
finally,  those  who  are  so  concerned  about 
protecting  coal,  to  the  extent  of  calling 
for  the  removal  of  coal  Import  restric- 
tions In  Europe,  a  move  which  would 
hurt  the  European  economy,  are  not  con- 
cerned that  the  American  restrictions  on 
re.-^idual  oil  are  damaging  our  own 
economy 

These  restrictions  are  causing  serious 
conctrn  in  New  Elngland.  The  fuel  con- 
sumer In  our  region  pays  approximately 
27  cents  more  per  barrel  than  his  foreign 
competitor  This  is  costing  New  England 
Industries  almost  $20  million  every  year. 
If  residual  oil  restrictions  were  tight- 
ened, the  result  would  be  a  loss  of  jobs 
for  thousands  In  New  England,  many 
times  more  than  might  be  put  Ixack  to 
work  in  the  coal  mines. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
turn  my  attention  to  the  administration's 
decision  to  continue  these  restrictions. 
By  these  actions  the  administration  has 
challenged  the  studied  judgment  of  its 
own  adviser  Edward  McDermott  who,  as 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, conducted  a  study  to  determine 
whether  the  national  security  provision 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  would 
justify  continuation  of  restrictions.  His 
conclusions  are  unequivocal  and  to  the 
point.  I  quote  from  the  report's  con- 
clusion: 

Western  Hemispheric  sources  have  predom- 
inated in  the  Imports  of  residual  fuel  oil 
to  the  United  States.  Substantial  reliance 
on  this  area  for  an  Important  component 
of  residual  fuel  oil  needs  contributes  to  the 
achievement  of  long-term  hemispheric  goals 
for  the  promotion  of  economic,  political,  and 
social  progress.  At  the  same  time  this  use  of 
those  petroleum  resources  is  compatible  with 
national  defense  requirements,  current  and 
contemplated. 

An  Inevitable  conclusion  of  this  Investi- 
gation Is  that  the  impoEltlon  of  tighter 
residual  fuel  oil  controls  than  those  now 
in  effect  would  be  Inconsistent  with  national 
security  objectives  Such  action  could  not 
contribute  in  any  important  degree  to  the 
security  of  fuels  for  the  United  States  Itself 
or  in  the  broader  context  of  Its  international 
security  obligations  A  more  drastic  Import 
control  program  would  Impose  serious  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  burdens  wltliln 
the  Western  Hemisphere  where  It  Is  essential 
that  progress  be  achieved.  That  the  national 
security  Investigation  reveals  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  a  suitable  source  for  such  im- 
ports would  accentuate  the  unfortunate  re- 
f)ercusslon8  which  would  follow  the  imposi- 
tion of  tighter  controls 

Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball 
has  questioned  the  continuation  of  this 
program.    He  said: 

The  doubts  about  the  oil  Import  program 
have  caused  and  continue  to  cause  problems 
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In  our  relations  with  friendly  nations,  not 
only  our  principal  petroleiun  suppliers  but 
with  our  trading  partners  generally.  They 
have  constituted  a  special  weakness  In  our 
ability  to  respond  effectively  to  foreign 
friends  who  seek  sincerely  to  understand  our 
security  requirements.  It  has  been  particu- 
larly difficult  in  the  case  of  residual  fuel 
oil  to  relate,  with  any  effectiveness,  the 
framework  of  our  restrictions  to  clearly  dem- 
onstrate national  security  needs. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  again  add  my  voice  to 
the  chorus  of  those  who  seek  the  relaxa- 
tion of  residual  oil  restrictions. 


DELAWARE'S  SUPERB  BEACH- 
FRONT RECREATIONAL  FACILI- 
TIES ARE  ONLY  120  MILES  FROM 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Kastenmkier  ) .  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  McDowell]  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker.  Del- 
aware's beaches  and  recreational  needa 
have  found  a  sympathetic  and  perceptive 
champion,  and  the  citizens  of  the  First 
State  have  gained  an  able  and  brilliant 
spokesman,  in  George  Kennedy,  the 
white-bearded  patriarch  of  the  Evening 
Star  newspaper  of  Washington,  D.C. 

A  gentle  savant,  George  Kennedy  yes- 
terday wrote  his  famous  Rambler  col- 
umn on  the  importance  to  the  citizens 
of  Delaware,  oT  Washington,  D.C,  and 
of  the  Nation  at  large,  of  acquiring  for 
public  park  and  recreational  purposes 
the  500  acres  of  excess  beach-front  land 
at  Fort  Miles  Military  Reservation,  Del. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  yesterday's 
column  as  part  of  my  remarks  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues  and  those 
from  coast  to  coast  who  read  the  Cok- 
GREssioNAL  RxcoRD  including  those  of- 
ficials of  the  Federal  Government  who 
will  make  the  final  decisions  regarding 
the  disposal  of  Federal  property  in  Del- 
aware, large  portions  of  which  were 
originally  ceded  by  the  State  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  without  reimburse- 
ment. 

Perhaps  500  acres  in  Texas,  Alaska,  or 
some  other  State  of  huge  size  might  not 
seem  of  great  importance  but  in  Del- 
aware 500  acres  looms  very  large  indeed. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  said  from  time  to 
time,  in  a  spirit  of  Jest,  that  Delaware 
consists  of  three  counties  at  low  tide,  and 
only  one  at  high  tide.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, who  was  fond  of  the  First  State, 
was  struck  by  its  diminutive  and  com- 
pact size,  and  called  it  a  Jewel  among 
the  States. 

In  Delaware,  because  of  its  small  land 
area,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  an  estab- 
lished summertime  host  to  the  Nation. 
500  acres  means  all  the  difference  in  the 
world. 

George  Kennedy  understands  this, 
and.  I  have  reason  to  think,  so  do  a  grow- 
ing number  of  those  Federal  ofDcials  who 
must  make  the  final  decisions  regarding 
the  disposition  of  these  600  precious 
acres  of  beach -front  property  at  Fort 
Miles  Military  Reservation  in  Delaware. 

The  President  himself  has  shown  his 
own  concern  in  this  matter  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  and,  I  feel  sure,  in  view 


of  tills,  that  the  final  decision  will  be 
favorable  to  Delaware. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  with  such 
good  and  wise  friends  and  champions  as 
the  First  State   has  always  had  from 
Thomas  Jefferson's  era  to  our  own? 
George  Kennedy's  column  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Star,  Aug  6, 
1963] 
The  Rambleh  Is  All  for  Delaware 
(By  George  Kennedy) 
Rehoboth  Beach,  Del. — As  you  approach 
this  Ideal  Atlantic  beach  resort — where  the 
splash  of  the  surf  Is  heard  under  the  mur- 
muring pines — the  highway  signs  say: 
"Delaware,  the  First  State." 
That's  right.     Little  Delaware  (only  Rhode 
Island  Is  smaller)  was  the  first  State  to  ratify 
the    Constitution.     That    was   In   December 
1787. 

There  Is  another  thing  about  Delaware 
that  is  not  generally  realized.  Maryland's 
shore  points  sound  nearer.  After  all,  the 
District  was  carved  out  of  Maryland. 

But  draw  a  line  from  the  eastern  corner 
of  the  District — right  along  East  Capitol 
street.  The  first  shore  point  (across  Chesa- 
peake Bay)  will  be  Lewes,  Del.,  on  Delaware 
Bay,  Just  inside  the  breakwater. 

The  nearest  ocean  beach  resort  is  Reho- 
both. Del. — 120  miles.  Ocean  City,  Md.,  is 
160  miles. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  Interest  in  Wash- 
ington In  the  fate  of  Assateague  Island,  18 
miles  of  sandy  beach  south  of  Ocean  City. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  wants  It 
for  recreational  purposes.  Those  who  pur- 
chased lots  from  a  real  estate  promoter  after 
the  war  oppose  this. 

There  has  been  much  less  publicity  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  about  a  much  nearer  ocean- 
front  property  available  for  recreational 
purposes. 

This  is  Fort  Miles,  about  1,000  acres  on 
Henlopen  Point,  the  southern  shoulder  of 
the  confluence  of  the  Delaware  River  and 
the  AtlanUc 

In  this  case  it  is  the  State  of  Delaware 
which  wants  to  utilize  It  for  public 
recreation. 

Long  after  the  strategic  Importance  of 
Port  McHenry,  at  the  Juncture  of  the  Pa- 
tapsco  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay.  had  de- 
clined (that's  where  Francis  Scott  Key's 
Star  Spangled  Banner  Is  stUl  waving),  Hen- 
lopen Point  was  considered  important  to 
national  defense. 

But  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
ended  that.  Some  time  ago  the  Army  de- 
clared aome  600  acres  surplus  property. 

llieee  600  acres,  a  rectangular  tract,  are 
bordered  by  two  and  three-quarters  miles 
of  sandy  ocean  beach,  ideal  for  svu-f  bathing, 
and  one  and  three-quarters  miles  of  bay 
front — ideal  for  those  who  fear  the 
Tudertow. 

As  I  understand  the  situation  after  talking 
to  Jesse  Gundry  of  Rehoboth  Beach  and 
John  Biven,  Jr.,  of  Dover,  both  members  of 
the  Governor's  Planning  Board,  there  is  a 
little  tug  of  war  going  on  as  to  whether  the 
prc^>erty  will  go  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Government  or 
to  the  State  of  Delaware. 

Delaware  has  been  an  advanced  State  in 
the  matter  of  public  recreation.  About  20 
years  ago  Delaware  acquired  several  miles 
of  ocean  beach  south  of  Rehoboth  and  made 
It  available  for  camping  at  a  nominal  rate. 
Many  of  the  campers  occupied  tents  only 
during  their  vacations  and  summer  week- 
ends. When  they  went  back  to  work  they 
merely  tied  the  strings.  In  summers  past  I 
remember  talking  to  these  fortunate  happy 
people.  There  was  no  instance  of  vandalism 
or  thievery. 

But  the  big  storm  of  March  6,  1962,  washed 
away  the  dunes  and  since  then  the  State  has 
prohibited  camping  in  the  interest  of  safety. 


Delaware's  Representative  in  the  House, 
Harris  B.  McDowzll,  has  been  making  a 
fight  to  obtain  this  property  for  the  State 
of  Delaware  for  recreational  ptirposes.  He 
has  sponsored  a  House   bill    to  that  effect. 

Delaware's  two  Senators,  John  Williams 
and  Caleb  Boggs,  have  Introduced  an  Identi- 
cal bill  In  the  Senate. 

This  marvelous  beach  property  is  no  more 
than  110  miles  from  the  White  House. 

Delaware  is  ready  to  make  it  immediately 
available  to  the  public. 

Now  that  the  new  Route  50,  the  magic 
carpet  to  the  beaches,  has  at  long  last  been 
completed,  this  beach  can  be  reached  in 
less  than  3  hours  from  anywhere  in  the 
Washington  area. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SCHENCK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  ,  for  the  balance  of  this  week, 
on  account  of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  JoHANSEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  ,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  death 
in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Hebert,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Tupper)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  GiAiKo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WAGGONNER),  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WAGGONNER),  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congeessional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Gilbert  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wydler. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  812.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  release 
of  restrictions  and  reservations  on  certiain 
real  property  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  Siate 
of  Arkansas  by  the  United  States  of  America; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  granting  con- 
sent for  an  extension  of  4  years  of  the  Inter- 
state Compact  To  Conserve  Oil  and  Gas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a  Joint  resolution 
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of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thareupon  algned  by  the  Speaker : 

HJt.  lilt.  An  set  ftv  th«  reUaf  erf  Barbara 
Tberaaa  Laaanu:  and 

H  J.  turn.  SM.  Joint  raaotaUoa  extending  an 
InTltatkn  to  tb*  Intaraattonal  Olympic  Cam- 
mlttea  to  bold  tiM  IMS  winter  Olrmplc 
g%me«  la  ttae  United  States. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLJ3  SIGNED 

The  SPEIAKER  annovmced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

8.  ISO.  An  act  to  ebange  the  name  of  Port 
RandaU  Reeervolr  In  the  State  of  Soutb 
Dakota  to  LaJce  Prancla  Case: 

S.  131.  An  act  to  ebange  the  name  of  the 
Big  Bend  Baaarvolr  In  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  to  Lake  Sharp*: 

8.  LSa.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M  Sgt  Ben- 
jamin A.  Canlnl,  D.8.  Army: 

8.  aiO.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernard  W 
Flynn,  Jr.; 

S.  280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Etsuko  Mat- 
Buo  McCleUan; 

8.  761.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jano«  Kar- 
doa: 

3.  850  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Bruces  E^dj  Dam  and  Beaervolr  in  the  State 
of  Idaho  to  the  Dwormhak  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir 

S.  1003.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Middle- 
sex CooctvU  Producta  *  EzcaTatlng  Corp.; 

S.  1330.  An  act  to  prorlde  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  mineral  Interesta  of  the 
United  Stataa  in  proparty  in  South  Carolina 
to  the  record  owners  of  the  surface  of  th.it 
property; 

S.  1853.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  Act  to  extend  the  terminaUon 
data  cootalBsd  tharatn.  and  to  enlarge  the 
Board  of  Tnistaes;  and 

8.  104S.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  enUtied 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Gregory 
J.  Keasenlch."  approved  October  2.  1962  (76 
Stat.  1368). 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WAQOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly cat  6  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p  Jn.  > ,  un- 
der its  prevlovu  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Thmsday. 
August  8.  1963.  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


EXECimVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows : 

1113.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Kmergency  Plannlnc.  XxscuUve  Office  of  the 
Prealdent.  transmltOnc  a  report  that  no 
clalma  were  paid  by  tba  Office  of  Kmergency 
Planning  during  fiscal  year  1963.  pursuant  to 
section  2B73  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act 
of  1948;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1114.  A  lettar  from  tbe  Prealdent  of  the 
Board  of  Cam m Issi nn srs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  tranamittlnc  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "a  bill  to  eliminate  the  main- 
tenance by  tbe  District  of  Columbia  of  per- 
petual accounts  for  unclaimed  moneys  held 
In  trust  by  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  KDMONDSON:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Report  on  conditions  In 
the  lead-zinc  mining  Industries  (Rept.  No. 
»40> .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  oii  the  State  of  the  Union 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cle^ 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bilLs 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  and  sev- 
erally referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia 
H  H  7975.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pederal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  such  act  to  a  child  who  Is  in 
legal  custody  of  an  employee  or  annuitant 
under  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr    POaARTY 
H  R.  7976    A   bill    to   amend   the    Imnilgra- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act.  and  f'>r  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
HH.  l<dTl.  A   bin    to   amend   section    17    of 
the    Federal    Home   Loan    Bank    Act    und    to 
amend  section  5  of  the  Home  0»-ners  Loan 
Act  of   1933;    to  the  Committee  on   Banking 
and  Currency 

By  Mr  HORTON: 
H  R.  7978    A  bill  to  pruvlde  for  the  IssuHnce 
of   a  special   postage  stamp   honoring    Fred- 
erick   Douglass;    to   the   Committee  on    Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr  JOELSON: 
H.R  7979     A    bill    to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code   of    1954    with    respect   to   the 
definition  of  commuter  fare  revenue,   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    KEOOH 
HR  7980    A   bin    to  amend   the   Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  fi>r  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   McDOWElX 
HR  7981.  A  bill   to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social     Security     Act     to     Include    Delaware 
among  the   States   which   may  obtain  socl.il 
security  coverage,  under  State  agreement    for 
State    and    Icjcul    poUcenien    and    firemen,    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
H  R.  7983.    A   bill   to   repeal   certain    provi- 
sions   of    the    Immigration    and    Nationality 
Act  relating  to  the  loss  of  US  citizenship  by 
naturalized  citizens   through   residence   In   a 
foreign  country,  and  for  other  purp«->see.    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.  7983.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidumping 
Act,   1931;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H  R.  7984.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Aircraft  Noise 
Abatement  Service  within  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr  SISK: 
HJl.  7985.  A  bill  to  amend  Uie  Agricultural 
Trade    Developu^ent    and    Assistance    Act    of 
1954   to  provide   for   the  use   of  counterpart 
funds  for  International  agrlcultiu-al  confer- 
ences, to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WHARTON; 
H  R.  7986.    A   bill    to   authorize   an   appro- 
priation of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  850.000  with 
which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  proposed  na- 
tional   parkway    in    the    States    of    Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  and  New  York  from  the 
vicinity    of    Stroudsburg.    Pa  ,    northeast    to 
Kingston,  NY;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    DENT 
H  R  7987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended:    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr  HALPERN: 
H  R  7988  A  bill  to  authorize  a-wtstance  to 
public  and  other  nonprofit  Institutions  of 
higher  education  In  financing  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  or  Improvement  of 
needed  academic  and  related  facilities  in 
undergraduate  and  graduate  Institutions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Uibor. 
By  Mr  KYL: 
H  R  7989  A  bill  to  limit  financial  assist- 
ance under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
after  July  1,  1985.  to  projects  which  cannot 
be  self-liquidating  under  applicable  State 
law.  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  to  prevent  unnecessary  or  excessive 
demolition  (jf  buildings  In  urban  renewal 
pn)je<t«  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
niUtec  on  Blinking  and  Currency 
By  Mr  bKUBITZ: 
H  R  7990  A  bin  to  protect  the  domestic 
econiMny.  l<>  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  asilit  in  the  national  defense  by 
stabilizing  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  In- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  McDOWXLL: 
HJ  Res  835  Joint  resoluUon  authorizing 
and  directing  the  National  Institutes  of 
Heilth  to  undertake  a  fair.  Impartial,  and 
i.<i:itni;:ed  test  of  Krebiozen;  and  directlug 
the  FiMjd  and  Drug  Admlnlstrauon  to  with- 
hold action  on  any  new  drug  application  be- 
fore It  on  Kreblozen  until  the  completion  of 
such  test:  snd  authorizing  to  be  appro- 
prlaU-d  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  the  sum  of  8260.000:  to  the 
Committee  on  InlersUte  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr    SHIPLEY: 
H  J    Res  638    Joint  resolution   to   provide 
for  the  settlement  of  Uie  labor  dispute  be- 
tween  certain   carriers  by  railroad   and  cer- 
tain  of  their  employees:    to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    HARDING: 
H  J     Res  637    Joint    resolution    to   provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween  certain  ciixrlers   by  railroad  and  cer- 
tain  of   their  employees;    to  the   Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr   TITPPER: 
H    Res.  478    Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee    to    Investigate    expenditures    for 
res«'axch    programs    conducted    by   cjt    spon- 
B.jre<l    by    the    departments  and   agencies   of 
the  Federal  Government,   to  the  Committee 
on  Rules 

By  Mr  SELDEN: 
H  Res  479.  Resolution  providing  for  an 
investigation  of  the  formulaUon,  contents, 
and  appropriateness  of  the  Initial  repc^rt  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity in  the  Armed  Forces  enUtled  'Equali- 
ty of  Treatment  and  Opportunity  for  Negro 
MlllUiry  Persormel  Stationed  Within  the 
United  States';  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr  FOOARTY: 
H  Res  480.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  Investigate  expenditures  for 
reseiirch  programs  conducted  by  or  spon- 
sored by  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Clover  mnent,  to  the  Commit  lee 
on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BURKE: 
HR    7991.     A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Marl- 
anna    Stefanska;    to    the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    HALPERN: 
H  R.    7992.     A    bUl    for    the   relief    of   An- 
U)nlo   Lamonaca;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    HOLLAND: 
H  R.  7993      A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kevork 
Agopoglu,    to   the   Committee   on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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By  Mr.  LINDSAT: 
HR.    7994.     A   bUl   for  the   reUef  of  OoL 
Ralph  H.  Wade,  VS.  Air  Foree.  retired;   to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
HR.    7995.     A    bill    for    tbe    relief   of  La 
Drlere,  Inc.;    to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H  R   7996.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nal-chl 
Wang  and  Amy  Fang  Wang;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HR.  7997.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
Dl   Lorenzo;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  the   Ju- 
diciary. 

»■  ^m^  ■■ 


SENATE 

WtDNESDAY,  ArCil'ST  7, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Reverend  Norton  Scrlmshlre,  min- 
ister. First  Methodist  Church,  Laveme, 
Olda.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save,  who  art 
the  author  and  giver  of  law,  and  from 
whom  alone  all  Just  designs  and  right- 
eous Judgments  come: 

We  confess  how  easy  it  is  to  jrield  to 
the  temptation  of  feeding  and  serving 
our  own  prejudices  and  unworthy  mo- 
tives. Forgive  us  the  sin  of  sdeldlng  to 
the  devices  and  desires  of  our  hearts, 
and  enable  us  to  seek  and  follow  Thy 
good  and  perfect  will.  We  acknowledge 
our  weakness,  and  pray  for  Thy  strength, 
that  we  may  be  courageous  for  Thee  in 
the  face  of  opposition.  Increase  our  wis- 
dom, that  we  may  know  Thy  truth  and 
uphold  it  in  all  legislation.  Thou  who 
art  the  source  of  all  love,  allow  us  to  rise 
to  the  task  of  fulfilling  our  duties  and 
responsibilities  with  love  and  charity  for 
all   and  with  malice  toward  none. 

It  is  our  earnest  plea  that  we  may  be 
a  part  of  the  healing  waters  that  flow 
throughout  our  world,  and  never  a  part 
of  the  raging  turmoil  of  hatred  and  bit- 
terness that  destroys  fellowship  and 
understanding. 

We  pray  for  peace,  a  peace  that  is  sus- 
tained by  Thee.  We  ask  this,  our  prayer, 
In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
Christ ,  the  Lord  of  Life.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstold,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
August  6,  1963.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 


which  it  requested  the  concurence  of  the 
Senate: 

HK.  laoi.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Eurina  P.  Richards; 

HJl.  1280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan 
Koes; 

HJft.  1532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
R.  Schaff; 

HJEl.  1545.  An  act  to  provide  i<x  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members  and  former 
enlisted  members  of  the  Air  Force; 

HJl.  1761.  An  act  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  uf>on  the  claim  of  B.  Gor- 
don Finney,  Jr.; 

HJl.  1861.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Dombrowski; 

HJt.  2238.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Erwin 
A.  Suehs; 

H Jl.  2256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Domenech; 

HJt.  2280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
BoBBl  Neuman; 

HJt.  2303.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth Kollolan  Izmlrlan; 

HJt.  2724.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Davey 
Ellen  Snider  Slegel; 

H  Jl.  2756.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
R.  Lore; 

HJl.  2770.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Justine  M.  Dubendorf ; 

H.R.  2790.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Owen 
L.  Green; 

H.R.  3648.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Flore 
Lulgl  Blaslotta; 

H  Jl.  3762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
C.  Chmlelewskl; 

H.R.  3843.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wallace 
J.  Knerr; 

HJi.  4076.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norl- 
yukl  IClyata; 

Hll.4141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Smith 
L.  Parratt  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Paratt, 
his  parents; 

H.R.  4145.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain individuals; 

HH.  4288.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  M. 
Orta  Worden; 

H  Jl.  4955.  An  act  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  vocational  education 
and  to  expand  the  vocational  education  op- 
portunities In  the  Nation; 

HJR.  5307.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
T.  Hughes; 

HJt.  5703.  An  act  granting  an  extension  of 
patent  to  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy; 

HJl.  6611.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  L.  C. 
Atkins  and  Son; 

HJl.  5812.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Quality 
Seafood.  Inc.; 

HJt.  5814.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
R.  Tharp; 

HJl.  6822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theo- 
dore Zlssu; 

H.R.  6091.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chief 
M.  Sgt.  Samuel  W.  Smith,  U.S.  Air  Force; 

HJl.  6180.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Warren  O.  Ward.  Capt.  Paul  H.  Beck,  and 
Ist   Lt.   Russell   K.   Hansen,   U.S.   Air  Force; 

HJl.  6373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
li.  Nolan; 

HJt.  6443.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  L.  Moore; 

HJt.  6628.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Henry  H.  Cohan; 

HJl.  6663.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
C.  Wheeler; 

HJl.  6808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Sbelburne  Harbor  Ship  &  Marine  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Inc.; 

HJt.  7019.  An  act  to  provide  further  com- 
penaation  to  Mrs.  Johnson  Bradley  for  cer- 
tain land  and  improvements  in  the  Tillage 
of  Odanah.  Wis.,  taken  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; and 

HJl.  7022.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
guerite  Lefebvre   Broughton. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore : 

H.R.  1518.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Theresa  Lazarus;  and 

H.J.  Res.  324.  Joint  resolution  extending  an 
invitation  to  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee to  hold  the  1968  winter  Olympic  games 
in  the  United  States. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

H.R.  1201.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Eurina  P.  Richards; 

H..'',.  1280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan  Koes; 

HJl.  1532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
R.  Schaff; 

H.R.  1545.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members  and  former  en- 
listed members  of  the  Air  Force; 

H.R.  1761.  An  act  to  confer  Jiu-isdlctlon  on 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  of  R.  Gor- 
don Finney,  Jr.; 

HJl.  1861.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Dombrowski; 

HJl.  2238.  An  act  for  the  relief  o*  Erwln 
A.  Suehs; 

H.R.  2256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Domenech; 

H.R.  2260.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rozsl  Neuman; 

H.R.  2303.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Kollolan  Izmlrlan; 

H.R.  2724.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Davey 
Ellen  Snider  Slegel; 

H.R.  2756.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
R.  Lore; 

HJl.  2770.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Jus- 
tine M.  Dubendorf; 

HJl.  2790.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Owen  L. 
Green; 

H.R.  3648.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Flore 
Lulgl  Blaslotta; 

H.R.  3762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
C.  Chmlelewskl; 

H.R.  3843.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WaUace 
J.  Knerr; 

HJl.  4075.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Norlyuki 
Mlyata; 

HJl.  4141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Smith  L. 
Parratt  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Parratt,  his 
parents; 

HJl.  4145.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals; 

H.R.  4288.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  M. 
Orta  Worden; 

H  R.  5307.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
T.  Hughes; 

H.R.  5703.  An  act  granting  an  extension 
of  patent  to  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy; 

HJl.  5811.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  L  C. 
Atkins  and  son; 

HJl.  5812.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Quality 
Seafood.  Inc.; 

HJl.  5814.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norman 
R.  Tharp; 

HJl.  5822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
Zlssu; 

HJl.  6091.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chief 
M.  Sgt.  Samuel  W.  Smith,  U.8.  Air 
Force; 

HJl.  6180.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Warren  G.  Ward.  Capt.  Paul  H.  Beck,  and 
1st  Lt.  Russell  K.  Hansen,  U.S.  Alr 
Force; 

HJl.  6373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  Nolan; 
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HJL  «44t.  Aa  Mt  for  th«  reller  of  Un.  Mar- 
garet L.  Moore; 

H  Jt.  earn.  Ab  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Henry  H.  OolMa; 

H.&.  flMS.  An  act  tot  Um  relief  of  LoiiU 
C  Wlieeler; 

HA.  8908.  An  act  for  the  rettef  of  the  Shel- 
bUTTM  BartMr  Ship  *  Marine  CX)nstructk>n 
Co  .  Inc  ; 

HJt.  t019  An  act  to  provide  further  com- 
pensaUon  to  Mrs.  Johnaon  Bradley  for  cer- 
tain land  and  Uaprovaaoenta  in  the  vUlagt  uf 
Odanaii.  WU.,  taken  by  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment; and 

H  Jl.  7023.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mkt- 
guerlte  Lefebvre  Broxighton.  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.4M8.  An  act  to  strancthen  and  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  vocational  education 
and  to  expand  the  vocational  education  op- 
portunltlea  In  the  Matkm;  to  the  Committee 
on  Latxjr  and  Public  Welfare 


UMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS 
DURING  MOBKOiO  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unaaimotts  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited  to 
S  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SETfATE    SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsrisi.o.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent 
Subcooimlttee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Ooverrunent  Operations 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideratton  of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  buaines. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT   OP   JUSTICE 

The  Chief  Clei*  read  the  nomination 
of  John  H.  Phillips,  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
a  U.S.  maishal  far  the  northern  district 
of  Mississippi,  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  PRE8IDEHT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

UJB.  NAVY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Vice  Adm.  Ulysses  S.  G.  Sharp.  Jr., 
U.3.  Navy,  havinc  been  designated,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5231,  for  commands 


and  other  duties  deienxuned  by  the 
President  to  be  within  the  contemplation 
of  said  section,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  admiral  while  so  serving. 


THE  ADMIRAL  FROM  FORT 
BENTON,  MONT. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
a  special  privilege  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  Lhe  Senate  the  assignment  of  Adm. 
Ulysses  S.  G.  Sharp.  Jr..  as  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  an  assign- 
ment which  coincides  with  his  promo- 
tion from  vice  admiral  to  full  admiral 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure,  Mr.  President, 
to  record  the  prouress  in  the  career  of 
an  able,  dUitinyuLshed,  and  dedicated  of- 
ficer of  the  Armed  Force.s.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  pleasure  is  enhanced  becau.se 
Admiral  Sharp  has  a  long  and  intimate 
association  with  the  State  of  Montana, 
having  been  born  in  the  State  and  spend- 
ing the  years  of  his  boyhood  at  Port  Ben- 
ton. Mont.,  before  being  appointed  to  the 
US.  Naval  Academy  by  the  late,  great 
Senator  from  Montana.  Thomas  J 
Walsh. 

I  might  note.  Mr.  President,  that  thi.s 
small  land-locked  town  of  around  1,500 
people  In  our  large  land-locked  State  is 
one  of  the  great  sources  of  leadership 
talent  for  the  Nation's  naval  and  other 
defenses.  Thirteen  admuals  and  gener- 
als who  served  in  World  War  U  and 
shortly  thereafter  came  from  Montana, 
and  of  these,  no  less  than  four  admirals 
and  two  generals  now  serving  or  having 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  pa.ssed  their 
formative  years  in  Fort  Benton.  In  addi- 
tion to  Adm.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Sharp, 
this  illustrious  roster  includes  Adm  John 
Hoover,  Rear  Adm  G  C.  Towner.  Rear 
Adm.  L.  D.  Sharp,  Brig.  Gen.  R.  W  Cur- 
tis, US.  Army;  and  Brig.  Cren.  Karl 
Louther,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 

I  know  that  not  only  Montanans  but 
all  Americans  join  with  me  in  corujratu- 
lating  Admiral  Sharp  on  his  promotion 
and  wishing  him  every  success  in  his  new 
and  exacting  assignment.  As  for  Fort 
Benton,  Its  unique  capacity  to  mold  out- 
standing military  leaders,  which  has  long 
been  a  source  of  pride  to  Montana.  Ls 
now  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  great  na- 
tional tradition 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Great  Palls  Tribune,  July  19.  1963. 
an  article  from  the  Montana  Farmers 
Stockman  and  the  Miles  City  Star.  July 
20.  1956.  entitled  "The  Admirals  of  Port 
Benton."  and  a  biography  of  Admiral 
Sharp  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and   the  biography  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 
(Prom  the  Miles  City  Star  uf  July  20.   19561 
The  Admhials  or  Fort  Bektow 

Many  Montanans  knoMr  that  Adm  John 
Hoover,  retired,  of  the  U  S  Navy,  who  was  In 
charge  of  Important  naval  forces  In  numerovia 
enga^ementa  of  World  War  II.  grew  up  in 
Port  Benton,  Mont.  But  not  many  know 
that  three  other  admirals  of  the  Nav-y  with 
exceptionally  fine  service  records  also  c*tme 
from   this  little   town  on   the   Mlsaourl. 

On  a  recent  naval  tour  In  the  Pacltlc  tiie 
writer,  while  chattln«  with  Rear  Adm  Ulysaea 
3.    Grant    Sharp    one    day.    remarked    th.it 


Admiral  Hoover  came  from  Ptart  Benton. 
-Yea,  that^i  right. "  r«plla«l  Admlrai  Sharp, 
adding  tiiat  he  too  uaed  to  Uva  in  F^o^t  Beu- 

u>n. 

Admiral  Sharp  tben  went  on  to  say  that 
Rear  Adm.  O.  C  Towner  and  Rear  Adm.  L 
O.  Sharp,  retired,  alao  came  from  Port  Ben- 
tun  And  he  reminded  us  that  Brig.  Gen. 
R  W  Curtis  of  the  UJi.  Army  and  Col.  Karl 
Louther  of  the  U.3.  Marine  Corps  came  from 
FVirt  Benton 

.suice  Its  early  pioneering  days,  many  other 
\.iiinK  men  from  Fort  Benton  and  Its  sur- 
ruundiii^  rural  territory  iiave  served  In  the 
various  branches  of  tiie  armed  servlcee,  as 
h;ive  men  from  all  other  Montana  commu- 
nities 

Bit  we  doubt  whether  any  other  town 
of  1.200  1,500  population  In  the  United 
^>tate«  has  produced  4  admirals  Perhaps 
th.it  Is  not  so  surprising  a  record  for  an  In- 
l.iiid  to*u  a«  It  might  seem.  After  all.  Fort 
Briiton  u.sed  to  be  the  head  of  navigation 
.11  the  Ml.s.sourl  In  the  old  fur-trading  days 
and  for  a  good  many  years  thereafter. 

—  MoNTAWA  FAaMix  Stockman. 

,  l-'roni  the  Great  Falls  Tribune.  July  19.  1963  ] 
Admolal  Sharp   Orrs  Fuect   Command 
Fort    Bcnton. — Vice    Adm.    Ulysaea    3.    O 

Siiarp.  Jr  ,  who  spent  his  boyhood  here,  was 
assigned  to  commander  In  chief.  Pacific  Fleet. 
He  Is  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  0{>eratlonB  for 
Pinna  and  PnUcy  and  will  succeed  Adm.  John 
H  SUles,  who  Is  now  retiring.  The  PretsWent 
also  nominated  Sharp  to  full  admiral. 

Better  known  to  old  friends  here  as  Grant 
Sharp,  the  Fort  Bcnt«  n  man  became  a  vice 
admiral  January  15,  I960.  He  U  the  son 
of  Mrs.  Cora  K.  Sharp  and  the  late  U.  S.  G. 
Shjj-p,  Sr  ,  residents  of  Fort  Benton  from 
1010  until  the  1930'8  Grant  graduated  from 
Fort  Benton  High  School  In  1923,  received  an 
appointment  to  the  Naval  Academy  that  year. 
He  was  commlasloned  an  ensign  In  1927.  The 
ixame  derives  from  a  family  relationship 
with  U.  8  Grant.  Civil  War  general  and 
President,  but  Grant  and  a  younger  brother, 
Tom.  chose  naval  service.  Tom  graduated 
fr'>m  high  school  here  In  1930.  later  received 
a  Naval  Academy  appointment  and  died  In 
service  In  the  western  Pacific  as  a  sub- 
n.arlne  ofUcer  In   1943. 


BiocRAPHT  or  Adm    U    S.  G    Sharp,  Ja  ,  U  S 
Navt 

Ulysfiea  S  Grant  Sharp.  Jr.  waa  born  In 
Chinook,  Mont.,  on  April  2,  1906.  He  at- 
tended high  schot>l  at  Fort  Benton,  Mont., 
aud  entered  the  UJ5.  Naval  Academy,  Annap- 
olis, Md  .  In  July  1923,  having  been  appointed 
by  the  late  Senator  Thomaa  J.  Walsh.  He 
graduated  and  whs  commissioned  ensign  on 
June  3,  1927,  subsequently  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  vice  admiral  on  January  15,  1960.  On 
July  11,  1963.  the  White  House  announced 
that  Vice  Admiral  Sharp  would  be  reassigned 
as  commander  in  chief,  US  Pacific  Fleet  and 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral.  Vice  Ad- 
mlriil  Sharp  will  relieve  Adm.  J  H.  Sides  as 
commander  In  chief.  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  In 
Pe.irl  Harbi>r  on  September  30.  1963 

Following  graduation  from  the  Nav.\l  Acad- 
emy In  1927  Sharp  served  rnccessfuUy  In  the 
battleship  New  Mcsico.  the  transport  Hcn- 
dt'T^on.  destroyers  Surnner  and  Buchanan, 
and  the  carrier  Saratoga,  after  which  he  at- 
tended Uie  Postgraduate  School  at  Annapolis, 
completing  a  course  of  Instructlou  lu  operat- 
Ir.g  engineering  In  June  of  1936.  As  a  lieu- 
tenant. Sharp  then  returned  to  sea,  serving 
m  the  U  S  .S  Rufimond  and  then  the  destroy- 
er Wtntloir 

In  1940.  Lieutenant  Shsrp  was  transferred 
u>  duly  In  the  Bureau  of  Shipe  where  he 
remained  until  May  of  1942  when  he  assiuned 
command  of  the  US8  Hogan.  a  destroyer- 
type  minesweeper  Under  his  command,  the 
Hogan  bad  convoy  duty  in  the  Western  At- 
lantic  until  November   1942,  when   she  par- 
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tlclpated  in  the  African  landings  at  Oaaa- 
blanca.  He  received  a  Letter  of  OomoMiula- 
Uon  with  Blbbon.  and  Ccxnbat  '^.''  tar  n- 
cellent  handUng  of  the  Hogan  under  ocmbat 
conditions. 

In  January  of  1943.  he  was  rellev«d  and 
ordered  to  command  the  njB.S.  Bojfd  in  the 
Pacific.  Under  his  oocnmand,  the  fioytf  par- 
ticipated In  seven  operations.  On  December 
8.  1943,  the  Boyd  was  ordered  to  search  for 
an  aviator  reported  downed  off  the  Island  of 
Nauru.  While  on  this  rescue  mission,  Boyd 
fought  an  engagement  with  shore  batteries. 
Commander  Sharp  received  the  Silver  Star 
for  his  conduct  In  this  action.  The  citation 
reads  In  part:  "•  •  •  When  his  ship  was  hit 
and  severely  damaged  whUe  carrying  out  the 
hazardous  task  of  searching  for  a  friendly 
pilot  during  a  bombardment  of  hostile  shore 
positions  he  skUlfully  extricated  his  vessel 
•  •  •  enabled  the  ship  to  continue  In  the 
action  and  return  to  port  under  her  own 
power  •  •  •." 

Following  this  Incident,  Boyd  participated 
in  other  operations  In  the  Pacific  Inclodlng 
one  in  which  Boyd  assisted  In  screening  and 
rescue  operations  of  the  personnel  of  the  tor- 
pedoed cruisers  Houston  and  Canberra. 
Commander  Sharp  was  awarded  a  second 
Silver  Star  Medal  for  bis  conduct  in  this 
action. 

Commander  Sharp  was  relieved  of  eora- 
mand  of  the  Boyd  In  November  of  1044  and 
transferred  to  duty  with  the  staff  of  oom- 
mander.  cruisers -destroyers.  Pacific,  first  •• 
CIC  officer  and  then  as  operations  oSocr. 
For  meritorious  achievement  in  this  duty  he 
was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal. 

In  1948,  Captain  Sharp  commanded  the 
Fleet  Sonar  School  at  San  Diego,  Calif.  He 
then  reported  to  the  Naval  War  College,  New- 
port. RJ..  for  Instruction  and  in  1960,  as- 
sumed command  of  Destroyer  Squadron  6  and 
proceeded  with  tUs  squadron  to  Korean 
waters.  He  was  temporarUy  attached  to  the 
staff  of  commander,  7th  Fleet  in  I960  acting 
as  fleet  planning  officer  for  the  Inchon  in- 
vasion. He  received  a  Gold  Star  In  lieu  of 
a  second  Bronre  Star  Medal  and  a  third 
Letter  of  Commendation  during  this  period. 
In  1951,  he  reported  to  Norfolk.  Va..  as 
operations  and  plans  officer  and  subsequently 
as  Chief  of  Staff  to  Commander  ad  Fleet. 
In  Augiist  of  1953,  he  assumed  oonun&nd  at 
the  USjS.  Uacon.  In  August  of  1964.  he  re- 
ported to  the  commander  In  chief,  TJ.S.  Pa- 
cific Fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor  for  duty  as  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans  and  Operations. 
Captain  Sharp  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of 
rear  aamiral  In   1955. 

In  1964,  Sharp  reported  for  duty  as  com- 
mander Cruiser  Division  8,  He  continued  in 
this  assignment  luitll  October  of  1957  when 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  for  duty  as  Assistant  Di- 
rector and  subsequently  Director,  Strategic 
Plans  Division.. 

Rear  Admiral  Sharp  assumed  command 
of  the  Crulser-Deatroyer  Force  of  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet  In  February  of  1959  with  head- 
quarters at  San  Diego,  Calif.  In  April  of 
1960.  Sharp  was  promoted  to  vice  admiral 
and  assigned  as  commander  1st  Fleet.  He 
served  In  that  comnuind  until  August  of 
1960  when  he  returned  to  Washington  to  be- 
come Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for 
Plans  and  Policy.  In  that  assignment.  Vice 
Admiral  Sharp  also  acted  as  Navy  operations 
deputy  In  the  organization  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  SUfT. 

Vice  Admiral  Sharp  will  relieve  Adm.  J.  H. 
Siides  as  commander  In  chief,  U.S.  Pacific 
Fleet  in  Pearl  Harbor  on  September  80, 
1963. 

In  addiUon  to  the  Silver  Star  Medal  with 
C>old  Star,  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  with  0(AA 
Star,  and  the  Commendation  Ribbon  with 
two  bronze  stars  and  Combat  "V".  Vice  Ad- 
miral Sharp  has  the  American  Defense  Serv- 
ice Medal  with  Fleet  Clasp;  the  American 
Campaign     Medal;     the    European -African- 


Middle  Western  Campaign  Medal  with  one 
■■gsgwwiiiiit  star;  the  Asiatic-Pacific  Cam- 
paign Medal  with  seven  engagement  stars; 
the  World  War  n  Victory  Medal;  the  Na- 
tional Defimse  Service  Medal;  the  Korean 
Service  liedal  with  three  engagement  stars; 
the  United  Nations  Service  Medal;  and  the 
Philippine  Liberation  Ribbon  with  one  star. 

Mrs.  Sharp  Is  the  former  Patricia  O'Connor 
of  San  Diego.  Calif.  They  have  two  children. 
Patricia  (Mrs.  Bussell  F.  Milham)  of  Los 
Angelea,  Calif.;  and  Grant,  a  lieutenant 
(Jg.)  ctnrently  serving  in  a  Pacific  Fleet 
destroyer. 

Vice  Admiral  Sharp's  mother,  Mrs.  U.S.G. 
Sharp,  Sr.,  resides  with  her  son.  His  brother, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas  F.  Sharp,  U.S.  Navy,  waa 
lost  In  the  UB.S.  Pickerel  when  that  sub- 
marine failed  to  return  from  a  war  patrol  In 
Western  Pacific  area  In  May  of  1943. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 

Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
oonflrmed.    

Mr.  ICANSFIELD.  In  other  words,  he 
is  now  Admiral  Sharp,  and  no  longer 
Vice  Admiral  Sharp? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That 
Is  correct. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Adm.  John  H.  Sides,  United  States 
NaTy,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in 
the  grade  of  admiral,  under  the  provi- 
sioDs  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5233. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Rear  Adm.  Robert  J.  Stroh,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5231,  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  said  sec- 
tion, for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  ncxnination 
of  Capt  Fred  G.  Bennett.  U.S.  Navy,  to 
be  Director  of  Budget  and  Reports  in  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of 
3  years  with  the  rank  of  rear  admiraL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Rear  Adm.  Glynn  R.  Don&ho.  U.S. 
Navy,  having  been  designated  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5231  tor  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  Presidoit  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  such  sec- 
tion, for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed. 

Tht  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Rear  Adm.  John  8.  McCain,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  having  been  designated  under  the 
provisicms  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5231,  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  said  sec- 
Uon,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  while  so  serving. 

ICr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
tradition  of  the  sea,  a  sailor,  regardless 


of  his  rank,  often  Is  referred  to  as  an 
"old  sea  dog."    But  to  be  an  "old  sea 

dog"  and  to  merit  all  the  ^icomlums  and 
attributes  that  go  with  it,  (me  has  to  be 
an  old  sea  dog,  indeed. 

John  S.  McCain,  whom  I  know  so 
affectionately  as  Jack  McCain,  is  an  old 
sea  dog  in  the  greatest  sense  of  the  word; 
and  he  oomes  by  the  title  so  honestly  be- 
cause his  father  was  an  admiral  before 
him.  It  is  a  great  thing  when  that  salty 
tradition  persists  in  the  veins  of  father 
and  son,  alike.  I  presume  that  if  Jack 
McCain  has  a  son;  and  if  he  has  some 
of  the  instinct  for  the  sea,  he,  too,  will 
follow  in  that  tradition.  He  sounds  like 
an  old  sea  dog.  I  like  to  hear  him  talk. 
I  like  to  have  him  come  and  visit.  I  like 
to  have  him  come  and  snap  at  me  now 
and  then,  because  then  I  know  there  is 
in  him  all  of  the  intrinsic  attril>utes  that 
make  him  a  great  sailor,  devoted  indeed 
to  his  country.  Loyalty  is  a  command 
in  his  book,  and  he  devotes  himself  most 
diligently  to  his  duties  in  the  interest  of 
the  security  of  his  country,  for  which  he 
was  trained. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  salute  him  today, 
and  can  only  hope  that  at  other  times 
when  we  ccmsider  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar, his  name  will  reappear  on  it  for 
even  higher  laurels  than  those  implied 
by  the  nomination  which  is  before  us 
today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination?  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  other  nominations  in  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
ing Navy  nominations  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  win  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


UJ5.  ARMY 


The  C^iief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  XJS.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDEa^  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  Uoc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


VS.  AIR  FORCE 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  UJB.  Air 
Force. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  Moc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


THE    NAVY.    THE    MARINE    CORPS, 
AND  THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundiy  ncxninations  in  the  Navy,  in  the 
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Marine  Corps,   and   in  the  Air  Force, 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's 


Mr  MAN8FIKU>.  Mr.  President.  I 
Mk  unanimous  consent  that  all  these 
nominations  be  ecmsldered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDBNT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
e<msldered  en  bloc;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  eonflimed. 

Mr.  MANSnSU).  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRE8IDKNT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noU- 
fled  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFXBU).  Mr.  President.  I 
more  that  the  Senate  resiime  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Seiutte  resumed  the  consideration  of  le«r- 
Uative  business. 


[ORIAL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  tdegram  in  the  nature 
of  a  memorial,  sicned  by  C.  M.  Short,  of 
Texarkana.  Tes..  remonstrating  against 
the  approval  of  a  test  ban  treaty,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Ccunmlttee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


BILLJ5  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUOH; 

8.  aosi.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Contmgency 
Option  Act  In  oitler  to  protect  the  right  to 
annuities  of  •urrtvora  of  retired  servicemen; 
to  the  Committa*  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  2023.  A  bill  to  aiBfMid  Mctlon  3573  of  title 
39.  United  Stats*  Coda,  to  equalise  overtime 
and  compensatory  time  treatment  and  stand- 
ardise them  for  all  employees  under  the 
Postal  Pteld  Ssrvlos  scJieduIe;  to  the  Ck>m- 
mlttse  on  Post  Ottcs  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  TAJuoBouoa  when 
he  Introduced  ths  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  sepcuvt*  ti— dings.) 

By  Mr.  WIZUAM8  of  New  Jersey : 

S.  a033.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Cods  of  lOM  wttb  respect  to  the  defini- 
tion of  commuter  fax*  revenue:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wiixiams  of  New 
Jersey   when  be  latroduoed   the  above   bill. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  he«ullng  ) 
By  Mr.  HBU8KA: 

8.  3034.  A  bUl  for  tbe  relief  of  Panaglotls 
Kamboukos;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE : 

S.  3038.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  EHJa  VUt- 
kovlc  and  his  wife,  Mlllca  Vlatkovlc;  to  the 
Committee  on  ths  JtuUdary. 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  a03S.  A  hill  to  amend  the  InternaJ 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  so  as  to  exclude  from 
gross  Income  gain  realized  from  the  sale  of 
hla  principal  residence  by  a  taxpayer  who  has 
attained  the  ags  of  tS  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Haxtkx  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separaAs  heading.) 


By  Mr.  CHURCH   (by  request)  : 

8.  3037.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dlsp>oslUon 
of  funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Snake  or  Paiute  Indians  of  the  former 
Malheur  Reeervatlon  in  Oregon:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   KEATING 

S  J  Ree  100.  Joint  resolution  deslgnaUng 
the  period  from  January  12.  1944.  to  January 
18.  1004.  as  International  Printing  Week;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Kkattng  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heiullng  ) 


RESOLUTION 

STAJ^DINO  COMMITTEE  ON 

VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  submitU'd 
the  following  resolution  (S.  Res.  179 1; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relaUng  to  standing 
conunlttees)  Is  amended  by — 

( I )  striking  out  subparagraphs  10  through 
13  In  paragraph  ( h )  of  section  1 ; 

(3)  striking  out  subparagraphs  10  through 
10  In  paragraph   (m)    of  section  1.   and 

(3)  Inserting  In  section  1  after  paragraph 
(p)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(q)  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  nine  Senators,  to  which  committee 
shall  be  referred  all  proposed  legislation. 
messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
matters   relating   to   the   following  subjects: 

"1.  Veterans'  meaeures,  generally 

"3.  Pensions  of  all  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  sp>eclal 

"3.  Life  Insurance  Issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"4.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

"5.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans 

■"8  Veterans"  hospitals,  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

"7.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief 

"8  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life  ". 

Sxc  2  Section  4  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence  there- 
of "and  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
and  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs" 

Sxc  3.  The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  as  promptly  as  feasible  after  Its  appoint- 
ment and  organization  confer  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  what  disposition  should  be  made 
of  proposed  legislation,  messages,  petltloris. 
memorials,  and  other  matters  theretofore 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  ComnUttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
respectively,  during  the  Eighty-eighth  Con- 
gress which  are  within  tiie  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


SERVICEMEN'S  WIDOWS'  ANNUITY 
PROTECTIVE  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  protect  a  small  group  of  survivors 
of  deceased  servicemen  who,  by  the  pres- 
ent operation  of  our  laws,  are  deprived  of 
the  annuity  which  the  serviceman  fully 
earned  during  his  lifetime. 

Under  present  law  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  may  elect  to  accept  a  re- 
duced amount  of  retired  pay  in  order  to 
provide  an  annuity  for  his  widow,  or  chil- 


dren under  18  years  of  age  who  also  meet 
other  limiting  conditions. 

In  order  for  the  intended  beneficiary 
to  qualify  for  the  annuity,  the  service- 
man must  have  been  in  receipt  of  retired 
pay  at  the  time  of  his  death.  For  the 
convenience  of  Government  bookkeeping, 
an  individual  does  not  start  receiving  re- 
tired pay  until  the  begifining  of  tiie 
month  following  the  month  in  which  he 
actually  qualifies  for  retired  pay.  Thus 
if  he  dies  between  the  date  on  which  he 
qualifies  for  retired  pay  and  the  first  of 
the  following  month,  his  intended  bene- 
ficiary will  receive  no  armuity. 

This  bill  will  correct  the  unintended 
Inequity  by  amending  section  1437  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  so  that  in 
cases  in  which  a  serviceman  has  complet- 
ed all  the  age  and  service  requirements 
for  the  receipt  of  retired  pay  but  dies 
between  the  date  on  which  he  qualifies 
and  the  first  of  the  following  month,  his 
properly  designated  beneficiaries  will  re- 
ceive the  annuity  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. 

This  bill  will  accomplish  the  same  end 
as  a  similar  amendment  which  I  pro- 
posed yesterday  to  H.R.  6555,  the  mili- 
tary pay  bill.  At  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada I  agreed  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment at  that  time  and  reintroduce  it  as 
a  separate  bill,  with  the  assurance  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  that  the  com- 
mittee will  schedule  an  early  hearing  on 
the  bill. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  for  his  announced  in- 
tention to  support  this  measure  as  a  sep- 
arate bill,  and  I  thank  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  California  for  his 
previous  support  of  this  measure  In  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  yesterday.  This 
servicemen's  widows'  annuity  protective 
bill  is  an  obviously  justified  measure,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  It  at  an  early 
date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2021)  to  amend  the  Con- 
tingency Option  Act  In  order  to  protect 
the  right  to  annuities  of  survivors  of  re- 
tired servicemen.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Yarborough.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


OVERTIME  PAY  FOR  POSTAL 
SUPERVISORS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  3573  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code  to  equalize  overtime 
and  compensatory  time  treatment  and 
standardize  them  for  all  employees  un- 
der the  Postal  Field  Service  schedule. 

Mr.  President,  at  present  postal  super- 
visors and  other  postal  service  employees 
above  level  7  are  not  paid  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime  work.  While  they  are 
entitled  to  compensatory  time  for  work 
done  in  excess  of  8  hours  daily  or  work 
done  on  weekends,  many  supervisors 
caruiot  take  advantage  of  this  compen- 
satory' time  off  due  to  the  heavy  demands 
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of  their  Jobs.  All  postal  employees  below 
level  7  as  well  as  all  other  empkorees 
in  any  service  imder  the  Classification 
Act  are  entitled  to  time  and  a  half  for 

overtime  regardless  of  their  level.  Thus, 
the  postal  supervisors  alone  are  denied 
time  and  a  half  pay  for  their  overtime 
work. 

This  bill  would  remedy  this  Inequity 
in  pay  by  including  postal  suftervlsors  In 
the  general  overtime  pay  scheme  pro- 
vided for  postal  service  employees.  The 
bill  would  also  bring  the  postal  service 
pay  system  in  harmony  with  the  Clsissl- 
fication  Act. 

This  bill  Is  needed  for  two  reasons. 
First,  and  most  Important,  the  bill  Is 
aimed  at  alleviating  the  existing  Inequity 
in  pay  between  supervisory  and  nonsu- 
pervisory  employees  In  the  postal  service. 

Second,  there  is  an  administrative 
convenience  in  Including  postal  super- 
visors under  the  general  postal  service 
provisions  for  overtime  pay.  If  postal 
volume  is  high,  the  extended  overtime 
service  of  postal  supervisors  may  be  used 
and  the  supervisors  can  be  paid  time  and 
a  half  for  their  overtime  work.  Alter- 
natively, where  the  work  situation  per- 
mits the  post  office  can  compensate 
them  by  allowing  the  supervisors  com- 
pensatory time  off. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2022)  to  amend  section 
3573  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to 
equalize  overtime  and  compensatory  time 
treatment  and  standardize  them  for  all 
employees  under  the  Postal  Field  Service 
schedule,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  ■ 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  DEALING  WITH 
COMMUTER  FARE  REVENUE 

Mr.  "WILLJAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  we  all  are  aware,  fare  levels 
in  the  transit  Industry  are  steadily  rising, 
as  a  result  of  heavy  economic  pressures 
in  the  form  of  rising  costs  and  declining 
ridership.  This  is  true  of  the  entli« 
traixsit  industry  of  course,  and  It  Is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  local  commuter  bus- 
lines which  are  so  necessary  to  the  com- 
mercial life  of  cities  across  the  country. 

Rising  fares,  of  course,  not  only  impose 
financial  hardships  on  many  low  and 
moderate  Income  riders,  they  also  serve 
to  drive  more  and  more  riders  away  from 
transit  and  onto  our  already  badly  over- 
crowded highways  during  the  rush  hours. 

In  1941,  Congress  took  note  of  the  Im- 
portant role  of  commuter  transportation 
when  it  exempted  local  bus  companies 
from  various  taxes  on  local  commuter 
trips.  Today,  after  several  changes  In 
the  revenue  code  made  to  reflect  both 
hiuher  operational  costs  of  the  trans- 
portation industry  and  the  Nation's 
i^rcater  need  for  revenue,  there  is  a  2- 
crnt  refund  on  the  fuel  tax  of  4  cents 
l)er  gallon  for  regular  route  buses,  pro- 
vided at  least  60  percent  of  the  revenije 
comes  from  commuter  fares.  Commuter 
fares  have  been  defined  as,  first,  amounts 
paid   for  transportation  which  do  not 


exceed  60  cents  and,  second,  amovmts 
paid  for  commuter  or  season  tickets  for 
single  trips  of  less  than  30  miles  or 
amounts  paid  for  commuter  tickets  for 
1  month  or  less. 

The  problem  is  that  under  this  defini- 
tion, which  Is  part  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  the  increasing  costs 
of  operating  a  commuter  busline  have 
made  this  definition  of  commuter  fares 
unrealistic. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  therefore  intro- 
ducing at  this  time  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  commuter  fare  revenue.  It 
would  simply  remove  the  60-cent  cost 
celling  for  single  trip  fares  and  replace 
it  by  a  maximum  permissible  distance 
for  a  single  commuter  trip  of  30  miles. 
This  change.  It  seems  to  me,  is  in  full 
keeping  with  the  original  Intent  of  Con- 
gress to  give  consideration  to  the  needs 
of  the  local  commuter,  while  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  buslines  realistic  con- 
sideration for  their  Increasing  opera- 
tional costs. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2023)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  the  definition  of  commuter  fare  reve- 
nue. Introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


CAPITAL    GAINS    TAX    RELIEF    FOR 
ELDERLY  HOMEOWNERS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
exempt  from  the  capital  gains  tax  the 
appreciation  in  sales  price  over  cost  for 
those  older  citizens  who  wish  to  sell  their 
owner-occupied  homes  or  are  forced  to 
sell  and  relocate  because  of  Government 
action.  This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  3249 
which  I  Introduced  in  the  87th  Congress. 

The  bill  provides  tax  exemption  for 
families.  Including  single  elderly  people, 
in  which  the  head  of  the  household  or 
his  spouse  is  62  years  of  age  or  older. 
Eligibility  for  such  exemption  is  limited 
to  elderly  families  who  have  owned  and 
occupied  their  homes  for  a  period  of 
5  years  or  more.  The  exemption  is  per- 
mitted only  on  private  homes,  not  apart- 
ment houses,  tenements,  boarding  houses 
and  similar  structures. 

The  tax  laws  already  provide  relief 
from  capital  gains  resulting  from  sale  of 
homes  if  another  home  is  bought  within 
a  year.  However,  this  is  of  benefit  pri- 
marily to  younger  families,  who  are  most 
likely  to  buy  other  homes,  than  older 
people,  who  are  less  frequently  interested 
in  buying  private  homes. 

Older  people  tend  to  be  in  the  lower 
and  moderate  income  groups.  The  pass- 
ing years  Inevitably  result  in  deteriorat- 
ing lihyslcal  condition  and  poorer  health. 
Our  Nation  now  has  over  20  million  peo- 
ple 62  years  of  age  and  over,  and  this 
number  is  Increasing  by  about  400,000 
every  year. 

Increasing  longevity,  an  excess  of  lei- 
siire  time,  and  the  death  of  one's  friends 
and  spouse  often  mean  added  years  of 


loneliness  and  pose  vexing  social  prob- 
lems. Given  these  and  other  factors, 
suitable  housing  becomes  more  and  more 
the  focal  point  of  the  lives  of  our  senior 
citizens.  Housing  which  prolongs  their 
ability  to  live  independently  with  dignity 
and  self  respect  becomes  particularly  im- 
portant to  them  and  increasingly  signifi- 
cant to  the  Nation's  total  welfare. 

Two-thirds  of  our  senior  citizens  now 
live  in  their  own  homes.  Many  would 
like  to  sell  their  homes  and  move  Into 
more  suitable  housing,  most  generally  of 
the  rental  type.  Other  elderly  home- 
owners find  themselves  forced  to  relocate 
because  of  urban  renewal  activity,  road 
programs  and  similar  programs  of  prog- 
ress. Many  face  rising  maintenance 
costs,  higher  taxes  and  major  repairs 
when  their  physical  capacities  and  in- 
comes are  materially  reduced.  A  sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  assets  Is  often 
represented  by  their  equity  in  their 
homes,  and  as  a  result,  this  potential 
tax  inhibits  their  willingness  to  sell  and 
obtain  housing  better  suited  to  their  cur- 
rent needs. 

In  effect,  the  capital  gains  tax  acts  to 
stifle  attempts  to  Improve  the  lives  of 
our  millions  of  senior  citizens  and  in  so 
doing,  conflicts  with  the  national  inter- 
est. Stimulated  by  the  elimination  of 
the  capital  gains  tax  on  the  sale  of  their 
homes,  our  senior  citizens  would  be  en- 
couraged to  flnd  housing  more  fitting  to 
their  present  circvunstances  and  needs. 
This  bill,  enacted  into  law,  would  allow 
the  later  years  of  our  senior  citizens  to 
be  more  satisfying  to  themselves  and  to 
their  communities  and  the  Nation  would 
be  enriched. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2026)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  income  gain  realized 
from  the  sale  of  his  principal  residence 
by  a  taxpayer  who  has  attained  the  age 
of  62  years.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hartkx. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


INTERNATIONAL  PRINTING  WEEK 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  period  from 
January  12  to  18,  1964,  as  International 
Printing  Week. 

The  designated  period  embraces  the 
birthday  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the 
father  of  the  printing  industry  and 
patron  of  the  graphic  arts  in  the  United 
States.  The  printing  press  must  be 
ranked  as  one  of  the  greatest  inventions 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  Prellterate 
societies  could  merely  disseminate  cul- 
ture from  person  to  person  and  from 
generation  to  generation  through  word- 
of -mouth  communications.  Even  the  de- 
velopment of  writing  could  not  facilitate 
widespread  literacy  without  the  means 
of  mass  reproduction  of  the  written 
word.  The  printing  press  provided  that 
means,  and  the  world  we  live  in  today 
is  an  infinitely  better  place  to  live  in 
because  of  it. 

Printing  makes  possible  the  worldwide 
dissemination  of  knowledge  and  there- 
fore lies  at  the  very  source  of  political, 
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economic,  sclentlflc,  and  cultural  ad- 
vancement. In  the  United  States  we  are 
most  fortimate.  for  under  our  freedoms 
of  speech  and  press  guaranteed  by  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  we 
have  reaped  the  greatest  advancement 
through  the  printed  word. 

The  printing  press  lay  at  the  very  base 
of  the  establishment  of  our  Nation,  for 
it  provided  the  means  by  which  we  could 
unite  our  eltlaens  behind  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  self-determination 
and  civil  liberty  which  to  this  day  bring 
hope  to  oppressed  peoples  throughout 
the  world  who  yearn  to  achieve  freedom 
from  tyranny. 

Mr.  President,  the  printing  Industry  of 
the  United  States  will  join  with  similar 
enterprises  elsewhere  in  the  free  world 
this  coming  January  to  celebrate  Inter- 
national Printing  Week.  In  this  coun- 
try, the  International  Association  of 
Printing  House  Craftsmen,  the  largest 
graphic  arte  organization  in  the  world, 
has  set  aside  the  week  of  January  12 
through  18  to  focus  public  attention  to 
our  heritage  of  freedom  of  the  press  and 
to  the  continued  healthy  development 
of  the  graphic  arts  In  our  cultural  life. 
Therefore,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing this  Joint  resolution  which  will 
accord  appropriate  recognition  to  the 
medium  of  communication  that  has  for 
five  centuries  brought  so  much  benefit  to 
the  human  race. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  Joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Ricokd. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  109) 
designating  the  period  from  January  12, 
1964,  to  January  18,  1964.  as  Interna- 
tional Printing  Week,  introduced  by  Mr. 
KsATiKG.  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

Wbere««  the  flnt  amendinent  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  tb«  Unltad  8t*t««  guarantees  to 
every  person  in  tills  country  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  oC  tlie  press;  and 

Whereas  Um  oerdse  of  these  freedoms 
depends  In  major  part  upon  the  continued 
healthy  development  and  progress  of  the 
graphic  arts,  and  more  partlcvilarly  the  print- 
ing Industry  of  tb»  United  States:  and 

V^ereas  printing  makes  possible  the 
worldwide  dlaeemlnatlon  of  kxiowledge  and 
thus  lies  at  the  source  of  all  political,  eco- 
nomic, sclentlflc,  and  cultural  advancement; 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
enjoy  the  many  benefits  of  printing  In  their 
dally  Uves;  and 

Whereas  January  17  Is  the  birthday  of 
Benjamin  Pranklln.  who,  among  all  his  other 
achievements  In  behalf  of,  and  contributions 
to  the  cause  of  the  freedom  of  mankind.  Is 
the  father  of  printing  In  the  nmted  States: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  aasembled.  That  the  period  from 
January  12.  19M.  to  January  18.  1964.  Is 
hereby  designated  as  International  Printing 
Week,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  requested  and  authorized  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation Inviting  the  people  ot  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 


CHANGE  OP  REFERENCE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill  <S. 
332  >  to  prohibit  trading  in  Irish  potato 
futures  on  commodity  exchanges.  Intro- 
duced by  me  January  18.  1963.  and  that 
the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
chairmen  of  both  committees,  and  they 
agree  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  should  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  bill 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hear.s  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 


SCIENTIFIC  TESTS  AND  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS OF  KREBIOZEN— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  i  for  himself.  Mr. 
Kefauver.  Mr.  B.ayh,  Mr  Case.  Mr. 
Engle.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr. 
Keatinc,  Mr  Pell.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr. 
Scott.  Mr.  Smathers.  Mr.  Symington. 
Mr.  WiLLtAM.s  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROtJGH »  submitted  an  amendment,  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to  the  joint 
resolution  <SJ.  Res.  101  •  authorizing 
and  directing  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  undertake  a  fair,  impartial, 
and  controlled  test  of  Kreblozen;  and 
directing  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration to  withhold  action  on  any  new 
drug  application  before  it  on  Krebiozen 
until  the  completion  of  such  test;  and 
authorizing  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  the  sum  of  $250,000,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Liibor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION—AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.  Gruening.  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Morse.  Mr  Nelson,  Mrs 
NETjBERaER,  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
BARTLm.  Mr.  McN.amara  and  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH  t  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7500)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  administrative  operations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered 
to  He  orf  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr. 
Dominick]  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr  Mkchem  1  may  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  bills  1996  and 
1997.  relating  to  the  prohibition  of  Com- 
munist   products    in    federally    assisted 


projects,  introduced  by  me  on  yesterday, 
the  next  time  those  bills  are  printed. 

The  PRESIDE3^T  pro  tempore     With- 
o\it  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  LABOR  DISPUTE 
BETWEEN  CERTAIN  CARRIERS  BY 
RAILWAY  AND  CERTAIN  OF  THEIR 
EMPLOYEES— ADDITIONAL  CO- 

SPONSORS  OF  AMENDMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  July  31.  and  August  2,  1963, 
the  names  of  Mr  B\rtlett,  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr  Church.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Kefauver.  and  Mr.  Moss  were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  E^NGLE 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators)  to  the 
joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  102)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute between  certain  carriers  by  railroad 
and  certain  of  their  employees,  submit- 
ted on  July  31,  1963 


STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  VET- 
ERANS' AFFAIRS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
next  printinR  of  Senate  resolution  176, 
to  create  a  Standing  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Sen:\tor  from  Con- 
necticut IMr.  RiBicoFFi  be  added  to  the 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDE3^T  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  815.  AD- 
JUSTMENT OF  LEGISLATIVE  JU- 
RISDICTION 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  other  intcreeted  persons 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  has  scheduled  a  hear- 
ing on  S.  815.  providinR  for  adjustment 
of  the  legislative  jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  United  States  over  land  used  for 
Federal  purposes  in  the  several  States. 
This  bill  would  permit  Federal  agencies 
to  restore  to  the  States  certain  jurisdic- 
tional authority  now  vested  In  the  United 
States  which  may  better  be  administered 
by  State  authorities,  and  would  provide 
that  the  Unit^  States  acquire  only  such 
jurisdiction  as  may  be  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  future  land  procurements. 

The  hearing  will  begin  on  Tuesday, 
August  20. 

Any  Senator  or  other  person  wishing 
to  testify  should  notify  the  subcommit- 
tee, room  357.  Senate  Office  Building,  ex- 
tension 4718.  in  order  that  he  might  be 
scheduled  as  a  witness. 
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FACILITIES  FOR  TOURISTS  EM- 
PHASIZED IN  OREGON  DUNES 
DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

Mrs.  NEUBEHGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  National  Park  Service  has  set  high 
standards  for  achieving  the  goal  of  maxi- 
mum public  enjoyment  and  recreation, 
in  connection  with  the  legislation  for 
creating  the  Oregon  Dunes  National  Sea- 
shore.    Review  of  the  preliminary  de- 


well  been  heeded  in  the  past.  The  coun- 
sel of  Admiral  Burke  might  well  be 
heeded  in  the  future.   I  repeat  the  words: 

Could  result  In  destruction  or  political 
perversion  of  our  entire  military  procure- 
ment system. 

When  a  man  of  the  high  national  and 
International  reputation  of  Arleigh  Burke 
uses  strident  terms  and  strong  words 
like  "destruction  or  political  perversion" 
in  that  connection  with  this  kind  of  case, 
it  merits  the  scrutiny  of  a  senatorial 
committee. 

The  MoUenhoff  article  continues: 

His— 

Referring  to  Adm.  Arleigh  Burke — 

warnings  were  aimed  at  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara'a  decision  to  overrule 
the  unanimous  rcconunendationB  of  the 
high-level  Pentagon  Source  Selection  Board 
and  take  the  firrt  steps  which  could  lead  to 
awarding  a  $6.5  billion  TFX  warplane  pro- 
gram to  General  Dynamics  Corp. 

McNamara  has  admitted  that  he  had  no 
Independent  cost  studies  available  on  the 
low  bid  by  the  Boeing  Co.,  but  had  used 
figures  out  of  his  head  and  "rough  Judg- 
ment'" to  discard  the  Boeing  bid. 

If  our  investigation  does  nothing  else, 
I  hope  it  will  put  a  prompt  and  per- 
manent end  to  any  Government  official 
grabbing  figures  out  of  his  head  and 
awarding  on  a  basis  of  a  rough  personal 
judgment  a  $6  lij -billion  Government 
contract  to  anybody  for  any  purpose. 
Our  hardpressed  taxpayers  are  entitled 
to  a  more  careful  scrutiny  than  that. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  Mollinhoff 
article : 

In  addition  to  criticizing  the  specific  TFX 
contract  procedure,  Burke  expressed  concern 
over  a  memorandum  prepared  by  Dr.  John 
H.  Rubel.  one  of  McNamara'a  top  aids, 
which  proposes  an  end  to  the  "recommenda- 
tions" of  source  selection  boards  such  as 
those  that  have  caused  McNamara  bo  much 
embarrassment  in  the  TFX  Investigation. 

I  interpolate  to  say  that  we  have  had 
the  Rubel  testimony  before  us,  and  the 
memorandum  has  been  made  a  part  of 
the  public  record  of  our  hearings. 

Dr.  Rubers  memorandum  proposes  that 
such  source  selection  boards  be  abolished 
and  that  in  their  place  a  source  evaluation 
would  be  established.  This  evaluation  group 
would  simply  malie  factual  reports  and 
evaluations,  but  would  have  no  power  to 
"recommend." 

"This  pattern  of  practices  and  proposals 
opens  the  way  for  destruction  or  poUtlcal 
perversion  of  our  entire  military  procure- 
ment system."  Burke  said. 

I  knew  very  little  about  how  a  $6V^ 
billion  contract  was  parceled  out  to  con- 
tractors when  the  McClellan  investiga- 
tion began.  I  was  compelled,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  meet  my  assignment  and  to 
sijend  an  unconscionable  number  of 
hours  sitting  and  listening  to  testimony 
about  the  TFX  contract,  when  I  would 
have  preferred  to  be  working  on  legisla- 
tive proposals  of  more  Immediate  Inter- 
est to  South  Dakota  or  of  more  Imme- 
diate concern  to  the  present  speaker. 

When  one  has  a  committee  assign- 
ment, either  he  shirks  It  or  he  works  at 
it.  Since  this  involved  a  $6^  billion 
contract,  it  wsis  no  place  for  shirking. 
It  was  a  place  for  hard  work  and  long 


study  and  careful  analysis.  I  have  de- 
voted myself  therefore  to  this  assign- 
ment. 

The  greatest  single  Impression  I  have 
received  from  the  entire  hearings  is  the 
care  and  the  prudence  and  the  caution 
which  have  been  utilized  in  the  past 
through  the  Pentagon  procedure  of  put- 
ting in  motion  source  selection  boards, 
evaluation  teams,  consultative  meetings 
of  uniformed  personnel,  channeled  all 
the  way  up.  with  careful  briefings  and 
preparation,  so  that  when  the  recom- 
mendations to  our  civilian  Secretaries 
are  finally  made  they  are  based  on  the 
best  judgment  of  the  best  available  cost 
accountants,  the  best  available  scientists 
and  engineers,  and  the  best  fliers — in 
this  particular  case,  because  this  was  an 
air  contract — that  America  possesses. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  backward  step 
toward  the  jungle  of  complete  ineffi- 
ciency and  political  patronage  if  we  were 
now  to  discard,  as  Dr.  Rubel  suggests, 
the  source  selection  system  which  has 
served  America  so  well,  for  so  long. 

When  the  hearings  are  over,  it  may  or 
may  not  be  demonstrated  by  the  Pen- 
tagon witnesses — and  I  certainly  am  not 
casting  any  verdict  at  this  time — that 
in  this  particular  instance  they  were  jus- 
tified in  overruling,  as  they  did,  peremp- 
torily, the  unanimous  recommendation 
of  the  source  selection  and  evaluation 
groups.  Whether  they  were  justified 
in  this  instance  or  not — this  we  will  find 
at  the  end  of  the  trail — there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  the  system 
which  has  served  us  so  well  for  so  long 
should  not  be  discarded  simply  to  avoid 
embarrassment  for  civilian  Secretaries  in 
the  event  they  decide — and  they  did  in 
this  case — to  overrule  the  panels  of 
experts. 

This  system  has  served  us  well — so 
well,  in  fact,  that  when  we  asked  the 
witnesses  to  give  us  other  precedents  and 
other  examples  of  important  contracts 
where  the  civilian  Secretaries  had 
avoided  and  overruled  and  discarded  the 
recommendations  of  the  technical  teams, 
they  could  come  up  with  no  other  ex- 
ample. So  I  say  it  has  served  America 
exceedingly  well. 

Going  on  with  the  article  by  Mr.  Mul- 
lenhoff: 

He  stated — 

Referring  to  Admiral  Burke — 

tbat  McNamara   undoubtedly  does  not  In- 
tend to  engage  In  such  destructive  action — 

I  would  agree  with  him  emphatically, 
because  I  entered  those  hearings  as  one 
who  had  a  high  regard  for  Secretary 
McNamara,  and  I  continue  to  retain  it, 
even  though  there  is  a  presumption,  at 
least,  that  he  may  have  made  a  horren- 
dously  bad  decision  in  the  instant  case. 

This  I  do  not  know.  The  evidence  is 
not  all  in.  We  will  get  it  in  the  hear- 
ings. But  even  if  it  were  determined, 
developed,  and  demonstrated  that  he  was 
totally  wrong  In  what  he  did  in  exercis- 
ing his  Judgment  to  overrule  the  tech- 
nical experts  in  this  case,  my  high  re- 
gard for  Secretary  McNamara  would 
continue.  I  am  sure,  if  he  made  this 
mistake,  it  was  an  honest  one.  It  was 
not  because  of  f>olltical  persuasion,  in 
my  opinion.     It  was  certainly  not  be- 


cause of  any  financial  consideration,  I 
know.  Being  human  like  the  rest  of  us, 
I  am  sure  he  makes  mistakes,  as  the  rest 
of  us  do.  He  may  be  a  little  more  reluc- 
tant to  admit  his  mistakes  than  the 
average  man.  but  I  think  the  idea  per- 
sists that  even  he  may  be  in  error  at 
times.  But  I  know  he  is  a  man  of  high 
character  and  dedicated  service. 
So  listen  to  what  Burie  said: 
McNamara  undoubtedly  does  not  Intend  to 
engage  in  such  destructive  action,  but  that 
"the  danger  of  destroying  the  Integrity  of 
our  military  procurement  is  Inherent  in  the 
policies  that  were  used  In  the  TFX  decision 
and  the  standardization  of  those  policies  as 
franlcly  proposed  in  the  memorandum  of  Dr 
Rubel." 

It  is  stated  frankly  (In  the  memorandum) 
that  the  proposed  policies  to  abandon  rec- 
ommendations •  •  •  Is  for  the  purpose  of 
making  It  easier. 

Note  the  words,  Mr.  President.  Note 
the  words,  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  Note  the  words,  those  who  are 
interested  in  informing  the  public — the 
memorandum  frankly  states  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  making  It  easier  for  "the  De- 
fense Secretary  or  other  political  ap- 
pointees to  make  arbitrary  multibillion- 
dollar  contracts." 

Mr.  President,  has  public  business  be- 
come so  exclusively  the  property  of  an 
individual  political  appointee  with  a  high 
title  that  we  want  to  make  it  easier  for 
him  to  spend  the  public's  money  in  dis- 
regard of  the  prudent  policies  which 
through  the  years  and  over  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  contracts 
have  enabled  us  to  become  the  best 
armed  and  best  equipped  country  in  the 
world  and  still  maintain  our  national 
solvency? 

Who  wants  to  make  it  easier  for  civil- 
ian Secretaries  to  disregard  that  policy; 
and,  most  of  all,  why  should  it  be  made 
easier?  Whose  interest  are  we  concerned 
in  protecting?  The  embarrassment  of  a 
civilian  Secretary  who  may  make  a  mis- 
take, or  the  duty  of  preserving  the  sol- 
vency of  our  country  and  the  greater, 
overriding  Importance  of  developing  the 
best  weapons  system  for  America  that 
the  state  of  the  art  will  provide? 

This,  we  have  been  told  by  v^ritness 
after  witness.  Is  the  end  result  which 
has  been  obtained  in  the  past,  and  which 
I  believe  Is  obtainable  in  the  future — by 
utilizing  the  evaluation,  the  processes, 
and  the  source  selection  methods  which 
have  served  us  so  well. 

I  trust  that  Congress  will  preserve  this 
procedure  and  deny  the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Rubel  that  we  scrap  that  policy, 
whereby  arbitrary  decisions  can  be  made 
more  easily,  with  less  embarrassment. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Rubel 
knows  of  the  Investigative  processes  of 
Congress,  but  I  doubt  that  his  proposal 
would  succeed  in  anyone's  avoiding  em- 
barrassment, because  Congress  has  the 
sticky  habit  of  having  investigations  into 
certain  procedures  and  loyalty  matters 
and  other  subjects  of  Interest  to  the 
general  public.  I  suspect  that  the  in- 
vestigative committees  of  the  Congress 
would  be  much  busier  than  otherwise  if 
contracts  should  be  awarded  on  this 
casual  basis  suggested  by  Dr.  Rubel  in- 
stead of  through  the  meticulous  atten- 
tion which  has  been  devoted  to  them  as 
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of  tb*  propoMkl.  M  li  racgMtwl  that  it  b« 
J,,Uft»*fl  in  muwiinn  with  currant  BLM 
«».i^^»«»      This  voold  tDTOlT*  oonatructlon 

li    Ul    tlj'lMI    RM«   ft«HI    tiM    TlCUllty    oX    t^ 

^^,)-w^  Paper  MUH  wU  An  old  railroad  fpiul* 
to  tb«  propoMd  ivminua  approxlmAtely  0 
mU«  In  length.  Th«  propoeed  development 
wotiid  UiTOiTe  •  ■wtBimlng  beach,  bathhouee. 
picnic  area,  and  bont  doeke. 


THE  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO 
CHANGE  THE  PROCESS  OF 
AMENDINO  THE  UJB.  CONSTITU- 
TION 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President.  It 
hAS  been  174  yean  ilnce  the  Uiuted 
States  was  a  Confederation.  We  have 
flourished  as  a  Federal  naUon:  we  have 
been  the  "forge  of  democracy"  as  a  na- 
tion: we  hare  occupied  a  unique  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership  as  a  nation. 
And  today  we  are  heartened  by  a  new 
Tlsktn  of  Europe  evolving  from  centuries 
of  narrow  rtffl*— *  toward  a  Federal 
union  tn  our  tmag> 

In  1787.  there  were,  nonetheless,  many 
State  cltlaens  who  opposed  this  formation 
of  a  "more  perfect  union";  those  who 
had  prospered  under  a  loose  confedera- 
tion viewed  federation  as  a  threat  to 
their  self-interest.  Others  were  simply 
Incapable  of  Uftlng  their  horizons  be- 
yond the  narrow  reaches  of  their  States. 
Even  today,  deqiita  the  lessons  of  history. 
their  spiritual  descendants  are  sUll  ac- 
tive among  us. 

These  advocates  of  a  return  to  a  con- 
federation, utlUslnc  the  machinery  of  the 
Council  of  State  Oovemments  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  their  schemes,  are  now  conduct- 
ing an  audacious  campaign  for  the  adop- 
tion of  three  constitutional  amendments 
which  would  restore  to  the  Individual 
States  a  great  segment  of  the  powers 
granted  to  the  Federal  Government  by 
the  Constitution. 

The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  acting  through  Its  distin- 
guished executive  committee,  has  Just 
published  a  brief,  but  nonetheless  com- 
pelling, analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
proposed  amendments.  The  committee 
unequivocally  condemns  both  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  underlying  objectives  of 
each  of  the  amendments,  citing  with  ap- 
proval the  Judgment  of  Prof.  Charles 
L.  Black.  Jr..  of  Yale  Law  School.  Pro- 
fessor Black,  in  characterizing  the  pro- 
posals as  "radical  in  the  extreme."  had 
written: 

Tbey  aim  not  at  tli«  preaervatlon  but  at 
tb«  subversion  ot  tbat  balance  In  Federal- 
State  relaUons  wblcb  has.  In  the  words  of 
the  (Council  of  State  Oovemmentai  report, 
enabled  us  to  escape  "the  erlls  of  despotism 
and  total Itartanlam."  They  constitute,  col- 
lectively.  one  more  attempt,  so  late  In  the 
day.  at  conTerttng  tha  United  Statea  Into  a 
oonXederatlon.  Tba  wisdom  of  peace  and 
the  sacrifices  of  war  alike  warn  against  start- 
ing down  that  rulnoxis  road. 

Today  I  Intend  to  bring  to  the  Senate's 
attention  the  oonm[iittee'8  analysis  of 
the  first  of  the  three  amendments — the 
proposal  to  give  State  legislatures  the 
power  to  ^twnpn*!  the  Constitution.  It  is  a 
significant  index  of  the  gravity  of  this 
challenge  to  oar  Constitution  that  this 
amendment  has  already  been  adopted 
by  11  State  leglalatures  and  has  passed 
1  house  of  the  legislatures  of  8  other 
States. 


This  amendment,  the  committee  con- 
cludes. '*would  bring  about  a  change  tn 
the  distribution  of  ultimate  power,  giv- 
ing to  the  SUtes,  acting  through  their 
legislatures,  power  not  only  to  propose, 
but  also  to  ratify,  amendments  to  the 
national  Constitution.' 

Citing  the  Inability  of  State  legisla- 
tures to  view  problems  from  a  national 
perspective,  the  committee  deplores  the 
consequent  balXanlzlng  of  national  pol- 
icy. Moreover  the  committee  observes 
that  the  unrepresentative  nature  of 
many  State  legislatures  'would  result 
in  permitting  constitutional  amendments 
to  be  adopted  which  had  support  from 
only  a  minority  of  national  citizenry." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York  which  analyses 
the  proposed  simendment  to  change  the 
amending  process  be  printed  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks.  I  also  intend  within  the 
nexi  few  days  to  bring  to  the  Senate's 
attention  the  committee's  analyses  of 
the  "court  of  the  Union"*  amendment 
and  the  apportionment  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from    the    report    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 
Th«  PaoposED   AuMJ^vMtM^  to   Cuahce.  tux 
Amending  Paoct-ss 

Set  forth  below  Ls  arUcle  V  of  the  Coii^tl- 
tuUon  showing  the  changes  which  would 
be  effected  If  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments' proposal  were  adopted  (new  m.atter 
which  would  be  added  by  such  amendment 
being  Itallclted  and  present  matter  which 
would  be  deleted  by  such  amendment  being 
shown  In  brackeUi  : 

"ARTTCUt    V — AMBNDlSaNTS 

'The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  [shall 
propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution.! 
or.  on  the  Application  of  the  Legislatures  of 
two  thirds  of  the  several  States.  »naU  pro- 
pose Amendments  to  this  Constitution. 
[shall  call  a  ConvenUon  for  proposing 
Amendments.!  which  [,  in  either  Caae.l  shall 
be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes,  as  Part 
of  this  Constitution,  when  raUfled  by  the 
Legislatures  of  Uiree  fourths  of  the  several 
States.  W^enever  applicatxons  f-om  tfie 
Legislatures  of  two-thirds  o/  th.e  total  num- 
ber of  States  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
tain identical  tertt  of  an  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  so  certify,  and  the  amendrnent  as  con- 
tained in  the  application  ihall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  proposed,  unthout  further  action 
by  Congress  [.  or  by  Conventions  In  three 
fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  Mfde 
of  Ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Con- 
gress: Provided  that  no  Amendment  which 
may  be  made  prior  to  the  Year  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  Manner 
affect  the  Orst  and  fourth  CUuses  la  the 
Ninth  BecUon  of  the  first  Article,  and  that 
no]  So  State,  without  Its  Consent,  shall  be 
deprived  of  Its  equal  Suffrage  In  the 
Senate  " 

The  effect  of  this  proposed  amendment 
would  be  to — 

1  Abolish  the  present  altemaUve  method 
of  proposing  amendments,  whereby,  upon 
application  of  legislatures  of  two- thirds  of 
the  SUtes,  Congress  thskll  call  a  convention 
for  that  purpose. 

3  Abolish  the  present  alternative  methcXl 
for  ratlflcatlon  by  conventions  In  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  (Instead  of  by  State 
legislatures  In  such  number  of  States)  If 
Congress  so  decides,  of  ujnendments  which 
have  been  proposed   either   by  Congress   (by 


two-thlrdfl  of  botb  Booms)  or  by  a  oonv«n- 
tlon  called  by  Congrsss  for  lbs  purpose; 
and 

8.  SubsUtuts  a  procedure  whereby  the 
ConsUtutlon  may  be  amended  by  (a)  filing 
with  Congress  applications  from  legislatures 
of  two-thirds  of  the  States  which  conUln 
Identical  texts  of  a  proposed  amendment, 
(b)  cerUficatlon  ot  such  flJlng  (a  purely 
ministerial  act)  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  (c) 
ratification  of  such  amendment  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fgurths  of  the  States. 

Under  present  article  V  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  cannot  be  proposed  except 
after  national  deliberation  and  presumably 
the  achievement  of  something  like  a  na- 
tional consensus  either  in  Congress  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  (Including  the 
Houee  of  Representatives  where  at  least  the 
voting  power  Is  roughly  proportional  to  pop- 
ulation), or  by  a  national  convention  (upon 
proper  application  of  two- thirds  of  the 
States)  called  and  constituted  by  Congress. 
Ths  council's  proposal,  on  the  other  hand. 
would  bring  about  a  "change  In  the  dUtrlbu- 
tlun  of  ultimate  power."  giving  to  the  States, 
acting  through  their  legislatures,  power  not 
only  to  propose,  but  also  to  ratify,  amend- 
ments  to  the  National  Constitution. 

State  legislatures,  by  the  very  nature  of 
the'.r  purpose  and  function,  have  relatively 
small  acquaintance  with  problems  viewed 
from  a  naUonal  perspective  They  have 
little  or  no  experience  In  dealing  with  prob- 
lems In  such  pers[TecUve  Moreover,  even 
given  the  best  of  Intent  on  the  part  of  any 
State  legislature,  there  would  be  great  dlfll- 
CTiIty  In  acquainting  the  members  with  the 
attitudes,  views,  and  needs  of  sections  of  the 
country  other  than  their  own.  Whereas  a 
congressional  committee  can  obtain  views 
from  many  areas  of  the  country  at  a  single 
hearing,  the  States  would  require  50  hear- 
ings In  addiUon.  the  greater  publicity 
which  Is  given  to  Wafhlngton  activities  pro- 
vides a  greater  likelihood  that  proposed 
amendments  will  be  given  the  full  considera- 
tion which  they  deserve  and  not  slipped 
through  the  legislative  mill  without  pub- 
licity 

While  the  Constitution  describes  a  federa- 
tion of  States  united  as  a  federal  nation,  the 
proposed  amendment  moves  In  the  direc- 
tion of  a  confederacy.  By  completely  by- 
passing all  national  organs  (except  for  the 
ministerial  roles  assigned  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker),  the  pro- 
posed amendment  seeks  to  give  the  In- 
dividual States  the  final  voice  on  questions 
of  national  Importance.  The  political  theory 
expressed  by  the  proptosed  amendment  Is 
similar  to  that  behind  the  arUcles  of  con- 
federation, a  philosophy  rejected  by  the 
authors  of  the  Constitution  It  also  par- 
takes of  the  diKtrlnes  of  Calhoun  and  other 
States'  rights  advocates,  which  were  rejected 
by  the  War  Between  the  States 

The  amendment  appears  In  an  even  more 
dangerous  light  when  one  takes  Into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  many  State  legisla- 
tures are  grossly  unrepresentative  of  the 
people  within  the  States— a  condition  which 
the  third  proposal  of  the  National  Council 
of  State  Governments  would  perpetuate 
To  commit  tlie  process  of  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  to  the  control  of  the  State 
leujislatures  would  result  In  permitting  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  be  adopted  which 
had  sup{>ort  from  only  a  minority  of  nation- 
al citizenry  Profeeafir  Black  has  pointed  out 
that  38  least  populous  States,  whose  leg- 
islatures might  under  proposed  article  V 
repeal  the  full  faith  and  credit  clause,  con- 
tain about  40  percent  of  the  country's 
population      He  further  states 

"In  the  t>est  table  accessible  (compiled  by 
The  National  Municipal  League.  New  York 
Times,  Mar  28,  19«2.  p  22.  col  3)  relevant 
data  are  given  for  34  of  the  38  least  populou.s 
States    of    the    Union.      On    the    average.    It 
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takes  38  percent  of  the  people  in  one  of 
these  States  to  form  the  constituencies  of 
enough  State  senators  or  representatives  to 
pass  a  measure  through  the  more  accurately 
representative  house  of  the  State  legislature. 
Taking  this  figure  as  good  enough  for  pres- 
ent purposes,  If  the  proposed  article  V  were 
In  force,  the  Income  tax  could  be  abolished, 
by  rei>eal  of  the  16th  amendment,  if  about 
15  percent  of  the  American  people  were 
represented  by  legislators  who  desired  that 
result." 

Professor  Black  explains  that  this  figure 
Is  arrived  at  by  taking  38  percent  (the  per- 
centage of  people  in  the  relevant  States 
necessary,  on  the  average,  to  control  the 
legislature)  of  40  i>ercent  (the  percentage  of 
the  American  people  residing  In  the  38  least 
populous  States) . 


HOUSING  FINANCING 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  In  one 
of  the  Chicago  real  estate  journals  ap- 
pears an  interesting  article  under  tiie 
caption  "Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion Losing  Position." 

I  believe  there  is  a  tendency  around 
the  country  to  believe  that  virtually  all 
mortgages  are  either  PHA,  VA,  or  some 
other  governmental  type  of  mortgage. 
The  fact  is  that  the  conventional  mort- 
gage by  insurance  companies,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  and  others  com- 
pletely dominate  the  market  because  of 
the  services  they  have  rendered  to  the 
homebuilders  of  the  country  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  The  article  Is  rather  In- 
teresting, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Financing— FHA  Losing  PosrriON 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
been  progressively  losing  Its  position  In  the 
mortgage  market,  states  the  latest  quarterly 
economic  report  of  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America,  because,  "Instead  of 
concentrating  on  the  use  of  PHA  for  Im- 
proving and  expanding  the  use  of  private 
credit,  the  major  emphasis  has  been  on  the 
ways  that  mortgage  Insurance  may  be  used, 
under  political  or  other  stress,  for  purposes 
often  alien  to  those  of  sound  private  credit." 

What  Is  needed,  the  Mortgage  Bankers  As- 
sociation report  stresses.  Is  a  recognition 
that.  "The  FHA  operation  Is  essentially  pri- 
vate In  character.  It  has  no  Government 
capital,  all  initial  advances  having  long  since 
been  repaid.  It  requires  no  appropriations 
of  public  money;  its  expenses  are  wholly 
borne  by  premiums  and  other  pa3rments  by 
the  borrowers  who  use  the  system.  FHA 
basically  is,  therefore,  a  private  Insurance 
company  operated  under  Government 
auspices." 

The  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  report 
further  emphasizes  that:  "An  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  private  market  must  be  operated 
in  a  manner  compatible  with  the  forces  that 
motivate  that  market.  Failure  to  recognise 
this  principle,  or  efforts  to  avoid  Its  applica- 
tion, have  been  the  source  of  many  of  FHA's 
difficulties." 

The  report  points  out  that.  "The  effcM't  to 
dictate  the  course  of  Interest  rates  is  a  no- 
torious example,  and  the  distortions  in  ac- 
tivity and  the  repeated  deprivation  of  funds 
to  worthy  borrowers  that  have  resulted  from 
It  h.-ive  been  an  outstanding  feature  of  FHA's 
l><>stwar  history.  Another  example  Is  the 
pushing  of  loan-to-value  ratios  and  maturi- 
ties to  the  point  where  no  margin  Is  left  for 
appraisal  error  or  a  fall  In  realty  values.  Still 
another  Is  the  Increasing  confusion  of  credit 
with  charity  and  the  replacement  of  credit- 


worthiness by  need  as  the  basis  for  granting 
a  loan  and  setting  its  terms.  Including  the 
insurance  premium. 

"To  be  sound,"  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation report  continues,  "In  the  sense  of 
paying  its  operating  costs  and  covering  its 
risks,  a  mortgage  Insurance  system  cannot 
be  forced  into  such  confusions  of  purpose. 
It  cannot  appropriately  act  directly  as  a  dic- 
tator of  Interest  rates,  as  a  substitute  for 
extra  credit  welfare  activities,  or  as  an  In- 
strument of  social  or  economic  adjustment. 
"As  an  agency  of  and  in  the  private  mar- 
ket, the  FHA  system  cannot  be  administered 
as  if  It  were  a  direct  lending  or  a  public 
works  operation,  for  which  the  extent  of  ac- 
tivity and  the  expenditure  to  be  made  are 
properly  matters  of  annual  congressional 
authorization  and  appropriation.  Yet,  this 
Is  precisely  the  present  congressional  prac- 
tice," the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association 
report  states. 

"ITie  actions  of  Congress  do  not  reflect  a 
recognition  that  FHA's  administrative  ex- 
penses are  paid  from  its  own  earned  funds, 
that  it  cannot  estimate  with  accuracy  the 
demand  that  will  be  made  for  its  services, 
and  that  the  greater  the  demand  the  greater 
will  be  its  Income  and  ability  to  pay  its  own 
way.  Instead,  Congress  insists  on  rigidly 
setting,  far  in  advance,  a  limit  on  the  amount 
that  may  be  spent  for  administrative  pur- 
poses with  no  allowance  for  meeting  con- 
tingencies, apparently  assuming  that  In  some 
way  the  Nation's  budgetary  position  is  im- 
proved  thereby.     The  result   is  the   almost 

annual — and  sometimes  more  than  annual 

disruption  of  FHA  activity  with  results  that 
are  discouraging  and  costly  to  both  the 
agency  and  the  public  with  which  It  deals." 
What  is  the  solution  to  these  problems? 
According  to  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Associa- 
tion report,  the  PHA  must  be  given  "an  ad- 
ministrative framework  that  is  in  harmony 
with  Its  private  market  character  and  func- 
tion." At  the  moment,  the  report  empha- 
sizes, the  PHA  "is  separated  from  every 
activity  of  government  that  Is  concerned 
with  private  credit  and  commingled  with  a 
multiplication  of  activities  all  of  which  (with 
the  parUal  exception  of  FNMA)  depend  upon 
the  direct  use  of  Treasury  funds  and  which, 
for  the  most  part,  are  conducted  wholly  out- 
side and  sometimes  In  conflict  with  the 
private  market  economy. 

"Under  these  clrciunstances,"  the  report 
concludes,  "there  is  little  wonder  that  Con- 
gress and  the  general  public  become  confused 
as  to  the  character  and  function  of  PHA 
and  that  PHA  finds  itself  warped  into  con- 
ducting activities  that  are  beyond  lU  proper 
scope  and  in  violation  of  its  Inherent  nature. 
The  remedy  lies  In  detaching  FHA  from  Its 
present  incongruous  environment  and  re- 
establishing it  in  a  form  that  would  make 
Its  market  orientation  clear,  that  would  free 
It  from  performance  of  respKjnsiblllties  for 
which  it  is  not  suited,  and  that  would  per- 
mit it  to  make  the  full  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  residential  mortgage  system  that  It 
was  Intended  to  make." 

Thus,  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association 
report  calls  for  the  reorganization  of  FHA 
as  "an  Independent,  federally  chartered  mu- 
tual mortgage  insurance  corporation  directed 
by  Presldentially  appointed  trustees  account- 
able to  the  President  and  the  Congress,  but 
in  all  other  respects  operated  as  a  private 
corporation.  Regulation  of  interest  rates 
would  be  eliminated,  insurance  premiums 
would  be  varied  in  accordance  with  estimated 
risks,  and  Insurance  formulas  and  procedures 
would  l>e  simplified." 


PLATFORM  OF  ILLINOIS  YOUNG 
REPUBLICAN  COLLEGE  FEDERA- 
TION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Robert  P.  Croll,  col- 


lege clubs  chairman,  Young  Republican 
Organization  of  Illinois,  Illinois  Young 
Republican  College  Federation,  a  copy  of 
the  1963  platform  as  it  was  passed  at 
the  last  annual  convention  held  In  Chi- 
cago in  February  1963 .  So  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  may  be  informed  of  the 
thinking  of  the  yovmg  Republican  college 
students  who  are  members  of  this  organi- 
zation, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  platform  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  platform 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Plattorm  of  Illinois  Young  Republican 
COLLEGE  Federation — Passed  tn  Conven- 
tion  AT  Chicago,   III.,  Febsuast   16.   1963 

PARTT    PHILOSOPHT 

We,  the  members  of  the  Illinois  Young  Re- 
publican College  Federation,  do  herein  de- 
clare that  we,  as  young  Republicans,  believe: 

That  in  accordance  with  the  natural  rights 
and  dignity  of  the  individual,  he  should  be 
free  of  all  unduly  restrictive  Government 
forces; 

That  the  natural  rights  of  man  are   em- 
bodied  In   the   Constitution   of  the   United 
States  and  that  the  proper  function  of  our  - 
Government    is    to    uphold    and    perpetuate 
these  constitutional  rights; 

That  the  safest  repository  for  these  rights 
lies  in  a  free,  private  enterprise,  and  In  the 
Imposition  of  the  strictest  limit  to  the  power 
of  Government;  and 

That  international  communism  represents 
the  most  Immediate  and  dangerous  threat  to 
these  fundamental  rights  and  that  our  de- 
termined objective  should  t>e  victory  over, 
rather  than  coexistence  with,  the  atheistic 
forces  of  world  communism. 

To  implement  these  principles,  we  offer 
the  following  platform: 

AGRICULTUEE 

We  believe  that  the  major  objective  of 
national  agricultural  policies  Is  to  create  and 
maintain  conditions  which  will  provide 
farmers  the  opportunity  to  earn  an  equi- 
table Inccxne  within  ovir  competitive  eco- 
nomic system  with  limited  Interference  and 
regulation  by  the  Government  of  Individual 
farm  operations.  We  firmly  believe  that 
this  objective  can  best  be  accomplished 
through  an  agricultural  economy  governed 
by  the  natural  market  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  as  the  principal  Influence  in  allo- 
cating the  use  of  farm  resources  and  In  dis- 
tributing farm  production.  We  maintain 
that  excessive  governmental  Intervention  in 
farming  only  destroys  the  American  spirit 
of  free  enterprise  and  places  an  unfair  bixr- 
den  on  the  American  taxpayer. 

We  recommend  the  termination  of  the  so- 
called  emergency  programs  and  reaffirm  our 
support  of  a  practical  cropland  program 
which  will  recognize  the  right  of  the  farmer 
to  make  a  choice  In  the  acceptance  of  such 
a  program.  We  favor  the  emphasis  on  the 
retirement  of  whole  farms,  thus  eliminating 
the  possibility  of  increasing  production  on 
the  acres  not  under  contract  on  the  same 
farm.  We  advocate  the  principle  of  pay- 
ment-in-kind  to  reduce  our  farm  commod- 
ity surplus. 

We  oppose  all  measures  of  rigid  production 
quotas  and  rigid  price  supports  We  believe 
that  these  tend  to  add  to  the  gravity  of  the 
Internal  crisis. 

We  favor  programs  designed  to  bring  about 
an  orderly  and  definite  liquidation  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  surplus  stocks, 
thus  bringing  to  an  end  the  need  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  We  main- 
tain that  the  present  policy  of  selling  surplus 
conunodltles  to  depress  the  market  prices 
below  the  support  level  must  be  stopped. 

We  believe  that  basing  participation  in 
the   programs  on   crop  history   Is   unfair  to 
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Um  fmnxMr  who  has  followed  aound  coc«exva- 
Uon  i»r»cUceB  during  (boae  jtmn  used  (or 
wtablUhlng  the  b—  We  m&lntaln  that 
Individual  produeen'  hiatoiieal  productlona 
create  an  inllexlMUty  In  agrtculture.  that 
riee<1ieii  of  entry  Into  the  market  la  cur- 
talled.  »"^  that  tbe  plan  would  encourage 
prodtictton  of  other  eobeUtutee. 

We  oppoae  the  nnrealUtlr  approach  of  the 
Kennedy  admlnirtratlon  to  the  farm  pro- 
grtdn.  which  Li  In  effect  aimed  at  the  na- 
tionalization and  reftmentatlon  of  Ameri- 
can farmers.  We  0|>poae  Secretary  Freeman  "a 
uae  of  rigged  referendums  to  Increase  and 
expand  Ita  control  over  large  and  previously 
unreatrlcted  aegmenta  of  American  agricul- 
ture. 

We  favor  programa  and  policies  that  would 
further  expand  our  domestic  and  foreign 
market*  for  agrtcoltural  products.  We  main- 
tain that  agrteolture  ahoti'.d  be  considered 
a  full  participant  with  other  export  Indus- 
Ulea  In  trade  nefotlatlon  benefits.  A  poUcy 
to  set  agiiculturt  apart  from  other  segments 
of  our  econgoiy  would  eerlou&ly  Jeopardize 
the  entire  pcogram.  reatrlct  important  agri- 
cultural market*,  and  prevent  agricultural 
exporta  from  mf'fc*"g  their  maximum  con- 
tribution to  our  country's  export  earnings. 
We  believe  that  Public  Law  480.  designed  to 
develop  and  expand  foreign  markets,  has  be- 
come taoe9  and  more  an  economic  assistance 
program.  We  advocate  that  the  sxirpluses 
moved  Into  conaiimptlon  through  Public  Law 
480  be  tied  to  realistic  long-range  develop- 
ment of  dollar  markete  for  our  products 
We  favor  programa  which  place  emphasis 
on  research.  Thla  Includes  research  on  new 
crops,  new  producte.  consvimer  demand,  and 
new  methods  that  will  assist  In  enlarging 
our  markets. 

We  endorse  the  Republican  Party's  plan 
for  creating  a  strategic  food  reserve,  and 
laud  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Pederatlon 
for  Its  valuable  work  In  preserving  conserva- 
tive agricultural  principles, 
civn.  aiGHTs 
In  thU  centennial  year  of  the  signing  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  we  affirm 
the  Interest  of  the  Republican  Party  In  pro- 
tecting the  personal  liberties  of  each  and 
every  American  cltlaen. 

We  believe  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  la  baaed  upon  the  philosophy — 
first  proclaimed  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— that  all  men  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable 
rights. 

We  believe  It  ts  the  proper  function  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  enforce  the  Consti- 
tution together  with  all  its  amendments,  but 
we  believe  that  thla  cannot  be  done  fairly  If 
either  the  executive  or  Judicial  branch  over- 
steps Its  constitutional  functions. 

ECONOMIC   POXJCT   AND    WIXTAXX 

We  believe  that  the  free  market  economy 
la. a  found  and  growing  economy,  that  a  free 
economy  la  neceaaary  for  the  preservation  of 
Individual  liberty,  and  that  only  this  can 
be  ultimately  vlctorloua  over  international 
communism. 

We  favor  oocnivehenalve  tax  reforms  and 
reductions  to  encourage  both  employment 
and  Investment,  hut  hold  that  no  decrease 
In  taxation  can  be  affected  without  a  reduc- 
tion in  governmental  SKpendlturea.  We  fur- 
ther feel  that  auch  a  reduction  would  be, 
Ipao  facto,  salutary,  and  favor  decreases  In 
such  areas  aa  welfare,  foreign  aid.  and  agrl- 
cultiure. 

We  favor  decreases  In  defense  expenditures 
In  areas  where  It  can  be  shown  that  these 
expenditurea  are  not  clearly  consistent  with 
the  national  good.  This  statement  is  not 
to  be  construed  aa  Intending  to  weaken  the 
defense  capability  of  the  United  States  in 
any  way. 

We  favor  the  growth  of  private  enterprise, 
and  deplore  the  Increasing  infringement  of 
the  Oovernment  through  regulation  of.  and 


competition  with,  the  free  market  economy 
We  favor  the  Increase  of  depreciation  al- 
lowances for  plant  impruvemeut.  and  feel 
that  the  present  52-percent  corporate  profit 
tex.  Imposed  under  the  contingencies  of  waj-, 
should  be  sharply  reduced 

We  urge  the  Federal  debt  be  reduced  with 
all  due  haste  consiat^nt  wUh  the  utitlonal 
good  and  welfare 

We  oppose  further  deflr'.t  financing,  un- 
less under  the  extreme  iidi.ersUy  of  war  and, 
or  depression,  and  malnt.iln  tliat  a  bahmced 
budget  would  strer.Kthcn  the  pL>6Uion  uf  the 
dollar,  both  at  hnme  and  abroad 

We  favor  further  tiirifT  reductions  with 
reciprocal  Uir\S  reductloris  on  American  ex- 
ports. We  depU  re  the  8hlrlcln,i  of  Cfi.gres- 
sloual  responsibility  over  matters  of  fT- 
elgn  trade,  with  Its  ucc<'mpany!ng  a»j^r;in- 
dlzement  of  Presidential  powers  In  this  flf'.d. 

We  favor  maintaining  the  current  deple- 
tion allowances  on   n:i'.lon..l   resources. 

We  opp<j8e  tiie  exlcnilon  of  the  siKlal  se- 
curity system,  spoclflcally  we  «>pp«.>se  .my 
program  of  medic.il  c.ire  financed  by  socl.U 
security.  We  urge  the  aduptlon  of  the  Cio'.d- 
water-Clark  bill  pri.>p<»Uig  exemption  from 
social  security  for  those  who  object  to  it  on 
religious  grounds. 

We  feel  that  compulsory  8<x-lal  sccvirUy  is 
an  Improper  interference  with  Uie  righU  uf 
our  citizens  to  provide  fur  their  own  retire- 
ment. We.  thrrefore.  urge  the  Coi.gre.-vs  to 
begin  hearings  oa  legislation  malting  mem- 
bership In  the  social  sccorlty  system  vol- 
untary 

EDLKATICJN 

We  malnUln  that  the  success  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  Republic  is  directly  det.-nd- 
ent  upon  the  educational  level  of  its  clti/.ens 
Dut  to  the  preseiiUy  heavy  i«'chi.oioglcal  de- 
mands placed  up<jn  the  American  educa- 
tional system,  we  recommend  the  following 
with  regard  to  Ame.'lcan  education: 

We  believe  that  the  financing  and  respon- 
sibility for  education  is  primiuily  a  local 
concern,  and  aa  such  should  be  hand'.'d  on 
the  local  level  rather  Uian  on  the  Federal 
level  whenever  appropriate 

We  strongly  object  to  attempts  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  t.j  circumvent  the  loth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  by  interfering  with  the  right 
of  t^tate  and  local  governments  to  determine 
educatloiiiil  policies  within  their  Jurisdic- 
tions. 

We  recommend  that  the  individual  should 
be  allowed  a  deduction  from  hia  Federal  tax- 
able income  equal  to  the  amount  paid  for 
local  school  taxes  and  that  the  individual  t)e 
allowed  a  deduction  from  his  Federal  taxable 
Income  equal  to  the  amount  (Mild  for  college 
tuition. 

We  spplaud  the  development  of  loan  pro- 
grams by  colleges,  along  with  private  and 
corporate  (rroups  to  insure  that  no  qu^tllMed 
student  Is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  f^r  a 
college  education 

We  affirm  that  a.s  students  attending  the 
February  1963  eighth  annual  convention  of 
the  Illinois  Young  Republican  College  Fed- 
eration, by  a  vote  of  131  to  4  declare  th.it 
the  National  Student  A.ssoclatlon  does  not 
s]:>eak  f'jr  us 

We  urge  that  the  students  of  all  colleges 
and  universities  in  Illinoig  seriously  consider 
the  value  of  continued  membership  In  the 
National  Student  .^.ssnclatlon 

In  the  light  of  our  own  evaluation,  we  fur- 
ther recommend  that  all  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  Illinois  withdraw  from  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association. 

TOREK. N     POt.ICT 

We  believe  that  the  purpose  of  .Amerli-an 
foreign  policy  must  be  to  m  ilnteln  freedom 
for  the  American  people,  and  to  preserve 
the  right  to  freedom  for  all  people  We 
maintain  that  the  United  States  is  engaged 
In  a   war   with    the   International,  conspira- 


torial forces  of  communism  and  that  we 
must  take  the  offensive  toward  winning  that 
war. 

We  assert  that  the  sole  criterion  for  Judg- 
ing foreign  policy  Is  whether  or  not  that 
proposed  policy  will  furtlier  the  interesU  of 
the  United  btates.  To  Implement  this  pol- 
icy, we  sUte  the  following: 

We  advocate  limiting  foreign  aid  to  thobe 
anll-Communlst  nations  which  will  use  the 
funds  and  military  assistance  for  the  fur- 
thering c)f  freedom  and  strengthening  of  the 
free  world  alliance.  We  believe  U:kat  free 
enterprl-se  is  the  only  practical  means  for 
increasing  productivity  In  Latin  America, 
and  favor  tlie  reorganization  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  toward  the  end  of  stimulating 
such  free  enterprise. 

We  re.iU/e  the  overt  llmltetlons  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  means  for  preserving 
world  peace  We  do  not  feel  that  the  for- 
eign p<jllcy  of  the  United  SUtea  should  be 
hubordlnated    to    so-called    world    opinion. 

We  are  shocked  at  the  bellicose  and  heart- 
less actions  of  the  United  Nations,  under 
the  leadership  of  Secretary-OenenU  U  Thant, 
in  forcing  the  submission  of  the  peaceful 
niitlon  of  K.itiinga  into  an  arbitrary  union 
wiUi  Uie  unstable  and  Communist-influenced 
Cuitral  Oovenmient  of  the  Congo  at  Lco- 
Iv.UUlIle 

We  advocate  a  return  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  the  emdic.itlon,  by  force  if  nec- 
es-sarv,  of  communism  in  the  Western 
Hemiaphcre  We  endorse  the  U  3.  Senate 
In  its  investigation  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
invasion,  and  condemn  the  attempts  of 
8*ime  members  of  the  administration  to 
distort   the   truth   regiu-dlng   It. 

Wo  un:i;terably  oppose  the  admission  to 
the  United  Nations  or  the  diplomatic  recop- 
nltlon  of  the  Communist  gx>vernment  of 
China  We  recognize  the  government  of 
c.enerallssimo  Chhmg  Kai-shek  as  the  only 
lawful  government  of  the  Chinese  people. 
We  itre  unalterably  opposed  to  any  economic 
assl.stance  to  the  Commvinist  regime  on  the 
ni.ilnland 

We  hereby  support  all  programs  for  coun- 
terv;uerrllla  action  in  Vietnam.  In  order  to 
defi-nd   the   nations  of  Southeast   Asia 

We  prDpoee  to  meet  any  Infringement  of 
the  sovereignty  or  freedom  of  West  Berlin 
with  military  force  and  reaffirm  our  support 
for  the  reunlflc.ition  of  Germany  under  a 
free,   democratically  elected   government 

We  strongly  encourage  the  administration 
to  conduct  lus  foreign  alTalrs  through  normal 
diplomatic  channels  and  are  appalled  at 
recent  incidents  which  have  occurred  due 
to    the  abandonment  of    this   policy. 

LAI1C>B 

We  affirm  that  the  Republican  Piwty  has 
fought  for  laws  which  would  help  lalx)r 
unions  become  more  representative  and  re- 
Rjxjn.iible  Institutions.  We  have  faith  in  the 
pr.ictice  of  collective  bargaining  as  being 
the  proper  means  of  settling  disputes.  We 
le.-ret  and  recognize  as  a  threat  to  the  system 
the  trend  of  all  powerful  Federal  Govern- 
ment inviting  it.self  in  on  dispute  settle- 
ment, and  condemn  the  efforts  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  to  circumvent  this  proc- 
ess   through    personal    Interference    in    labor 

(llJ^pllteS. 

We  as  Repvibllcans  believe  that  the  indi- 
vidual has  the  ability  to  l>e8t  solve  his  own 
problems  To  this  end  we  support  the  right 
of  the  liuli\ldu.U  t*>  cho<ise  his  own  Ijftritaln- 
Ing  agent  and  to  choose  wltiiout  compulsion 
by  public  law  or  private  agreement  whether 
or  not  he  desires  to  belong  to  a  union  We 
supp<irt  the  right  of  an  individual  to  bargain 
Independent  of  a  union  acting  as  his  own 
agent 

We  f.ivor  legislation  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
union  funds,  and  or  assignment  of  man- 
fX3wer,   in    any   partisan   politics. 

We  support  Landrum-Grlffln  and  all  like 
legihlatlon    which    protecU     the    individual 
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American  worker.  In  this  connection,  w* 
reconunend  legislation  to  provide  that  all 
union  elections  be  by  secret  ballot. 

We  can  think  of  no  greater  loss  to  the 
American  public,  management,  or  to  orga- 
nized labor  Itself  than  featherbeddlng.  We 
believe  that  management  abould  have  the 
sole  prerogative  to  lay  off  workers  where 
t«H-hnologlcal  advances  make   Jobs  obsolete. 

We  realize  that  labor  akllls  are  not  easily 
transformed;  therefore,  we  favor  Joint  re- 
sponsibility of  labor  and  management  for  re- 
training programs  as  opposed  to  Government 
programs. 

We  believe  unions  should  be  bound  strictly 
to  their  contracts,  as  are  businesses,  Includ- 
ing liability  on  the  part  of  unions  for  non- 
fulfillment of  contractual  obligations. 

We  support  the  right  of  employers  to  de- 
termins  their  own  affairs  and  we  deplore  the 
mobt  recent  example  of  Government  Inter- 
ference; namely,  the  NXilB  decision  concern- 
ing Darlington  EUiUUng  Mills,  which  de- 
prived this  firm  Uie  basic  right  of  going  out 
uf  buslnefis. 

We  favor  the  outlawing  of  all  secondary 
boycotte  and  coercive  blackmail  picketing 
nut  covered  by  tlM  Landrum-Grlffln  law. 

Realizing  that  unions  are  potentially  the 
most  powerful  monopoly  in  the  United  States 
today,  we  urge  legislation  to  prevent  them 
from  acting  In  restraint  of  trade,  or  to  the 
detriment  of  the  national  health  and  safety. 

NATTONai.   OaVTNSS   AITD  INTKXNAI,  SBCUBITT 

We  assert  that  America  must  have  a  de- 
fense poetmre  second  to  none,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect Itself  and  the  other  nations  of  the  free 
world  from  the  ever-threatening  forces  of 
commmunlsm. 

We  believe  that  the  testing  and  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  Is  vital  to  the  na- 
tional security  Intereste  of  the  United  States. 
We  advocate  teking  all  necessary  steps  toward 
malntelnlng  America's  nuclear  sui>erlorlty 
over  the  Communist  bloc.  We  call  for  Amer- 
ica's continued  exploration  of  outer  space 
under  the  Department  of  Defense. 

We  favor  retention  of  our  oversea  military 
bases  program  and  the  expansion  of  the  Po- 
laris submarine  program. 

We  favor  continued  efforts  to  strengthen 
and  unify  our  mutual  security  alliances. 

We  support  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  conventional  military  capabtlltles  few 
combat  In  brush  fire  wars.  We  call  for  the 
further  development  of  our  national  capa- 
bllltlea  to  carry  out  limited  or  brush  lire 
wars.  We  support  the  development  of  our 
capability  to  carry  out  these  wars  with  our 
allies. 

We  advocate  positive  steps  to  reduce  ineffi- 
ciency and  unnecessary  duplication  In  the 
armed  services,  but  favor  the  present  system 
of  basically  autonomous  military  depurt- 
mente. 

We  endorse  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
icivn  Activities,  and  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  for  their  Invaluable 
work  in  exposing  the  extent  and  efficacy  of 
the  Communist  network  In  this  country. 

We  call  for  the  further  development  of  a 
system  at  antimissile  defense.  We  feel  that 
the  Nlke-Zeus  program  is  of  significant  value 
in  this  area. 


OPPOSITION  18  GROWINO  TO  MIS- 
GUIDED ANfENDMBNTS  TO  CON- 
STITUTION 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  associatkm 
of  the  bar  of  the  city  of  New  York,  In 
consultation  with  the  association's  com- 
mittee on  Federal  leKlslatlon,  recently 
issued  An  excellent  report  on  the  thr«e 
amendmenU  to  the  UJ3.   Coostitutloa 


proposed  by  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments. 

The  report  concludes  that  adoption  of 
these  amendments  "would  revolutionize 
our  form  of  government  and  turn  the 
clock  back  to  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion of  1777 — which  proved  to  be  a  fail- 
ure and  which  were  replaced  10  years 
later  by  the  Federal  Constitution."  The 
c<MnmIttee  expresses  its  belief  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  organized  bar  to  speak 
out  publicly  and  emphatically  against 
the  adoption  of  these  ill-conceived 
amendments  and  to  take  steps  to  edu- 
cate the  public  as  to  their  real  signifi- 
cance. It  strongly  urges  that  State 
legislatures  and  Congress  reject  the 
amendments. 

An  excellent  editorial  in  the  Roch- 
ester Democrat  and  Chronicle  also  points 
out  the  dangers  which  these  amend- 
ments pose  to  our  system  of  constitu- 
tional government: 
Enactment  of  the  amendments — 

The  editorial  notes — 
would  sap  the  strength  of  the  Federal  Union 
and  could  leave  the  American  people  to  the 
mercy  of  the  States  Imbued  with  new  and 
dangerous  powers. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  these  amendments  ever  being 
aivroved,  I  heartily  support  the  efforts 
of  the  bar  and  our  leading  newspapers 
to  educate  and  alert  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  menacing  character  of  these 
proposals.  In  the  words  of  the  Roches- 
ter Democrat  L  Chronicle  editorial  "these 
proposals  should  be  sentenced  to  a  well- 
earned  Umbo,"  and  I  am  confident  that 
when  their  character  is  fully  under- 
stood, that  this  will  be  their  fate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  report  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  Ym*  and  of  the  editorial  from  the 
Rochester  Democrat  L  Chronicle  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Rbpokt  bt  thx  Associatiom  or  the  Bab  op 
TKB  CiTT  or  Nzw  Y(»K  ON  Thbxz  Amend- 
ments TO  THE  UB.  Constitution  Pboposed 

BY   THS  Ck>UNCIL   OF   STATE   GOVXKNMENTS 
INTRODUCTION 

The  Council  of  State  Governments,  meet- 
ing In  Chicago  In  December  1962.  approved 
three  resolutions  >  for  action  by  State  legis- 
latures petitioning  Congress  to  call  a  con- 
vention*  to  propose    three   amendmente   to 


^Th«  full  texts  of  the  3  proposals  are 
annexed  hereto  as  appendixes  A,  B,  and  C, 
and  reasons  for  their  adoption  advanced  by 
the  council  may  be  found  in  "Amending  the 
Constitution  To  Strengthen  the  States  in  the 
Federal  System,''  S6  State  Government  10 
(1»€3). 

*  The  proposal  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tlaci  is  an  Innovation  since  this  alternative 
of  amending  the  Constitution  has  never  been 
used.  Article  V  relating  to  amendmente 
reads  so  far  as  it  Is  pertinent  here:  "The 
Concreas.  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
•ppUcatlon  of  the  legislatures  of  tvo-thlrda 
of  the  aevsral  States,  ahall  call  a  convention 
for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either 
case,  ahall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 


the  U.S.  Constitution,  which  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

1.  To  provide  that  If  two-thirds  of  the 
State  legislatures  approve  identical  texte  of 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  must  so  cer- 
tify and  such  amendment  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  proposed  without  further  ac- 
tion by  Congress  and  when  ratified  by  legis- 
latiu-es  of  three-fourths  of  the  States  shall 
become  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

2.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
"Court  of  the  Union,"  composed  of  the  chief 
Justices  of  the  highest  courte  of  each  of  the 
States  which  would  have  authority  to  reverse 
the  VS.  Supreme  Court  in  matters  relaUng 
to  the  righte  reserved  by  the  Constitution  to 
the  States  or  to  the  people. 

3.  To  provide  that  no  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  or  any  amendment  thereto, 
shall  restrict  or  limit  any  SUte  in  the  ap- 
portionment of  rq^kreeentatlon  in  Ite  legisla- 
ture and  that  the  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit 
or  any  controversy  relating  to  apportion- 
ment of  representation  in  a  SUte  legislatiu-e. 

Considering  the  far-reaching  character  of 
the  proposed  amendmente,  they  have  made 
remarkably  successful,  but  until  recently  un- 
noticed, progress  in  State  legislatures  since 
they  were  proposed  by  the  council  last  De- 
cember. 

Based  on  the  infcHmation  available,*  11 
Stetes,  i.e.,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Idaho,  IllinoLs, 
Kansas,  Mlssotu-1,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakote,  Texas,  and  Wyoming  have 
passed  the  first  resolution  proposing  the 
amendment  giving  the  Stetes  power  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  and  it  has  been 
passed  by  one  hotise  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures in  eight  other  Stetes,  namely,  Colo- 
rado, Indiana.  Iowa.  Mississippi.  New  Jersey 
(but  later  rescinded).  New  Mexico,  Oregon, 
and  Wisconsin.  Four  States,  l.e.,  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  and  Wyoming  have  passed 
the  second  resolution  proposing  the  "Court 
of  the  Union"  amendment,  and  It  has  been 
passed  by  one  house  of  the  State  legislatures 
in  six  other  States,  namely,  Mississippi,  New 
Jersey  (but  later  rescinded).  New  Mexico. 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  and  Wiscon- 
sin. Fotirteen  Stetes,  i.e.,  Arkansas,  Idaho, 
Kansas,   Missouri,   Montana,   Nebraska    (but 


poses,  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  In  three- 
fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the 
Congress.** 

The  proponento  of  the  amendmente  argue 
that  Congress  would  be  required  to  call  a 
convention  if  legislatures  of  two- thirds  of 
t^e  States  adopt  and  file  with  Congress  iden- 
tical resolutions  containing  the  text  of  the 
proposed  amendmente,  petitioning  Congress 
to  arrange  a  convention  to  "propoee"  them. 
Ttie  soundness  of  that  conclusion  has  been 
challenged.  Black.  "The  Proposed  Amend- 
ment of  Article  V:  A  Threatened  Disaster," 
72  Yale  LJ.  957  (April  1»63).  While  the 
committee  shares  Professor  Black's  views,  the 
risks  attendant  upon  the  possibility  that 
Congress  might  under  such  circumstances 
feel  constrained  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
limited  purpose  of  proposing  these  particu- 
lar amendmente  are  so  great  that  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  organised  bar  should 
take  all  possible  steps  to  convince  Congress, 
the  public,  and  State  leglslattues  of  the  un- 
wlseness  of  these  proposals  so  that  the  stage 
at  which  Congress  would  face  the  difficult 
and  unpreoedented  problem  of  deciding 
whethM-  it  would  be  required  to  call  a  con- 
vention wiU  never  be  reached. 

•  New  York  Times,  Apr.  14  and  15.  IMS,  and 
May  a  and  15.  1063;  release  of  CouncU  of 
State  Oovemmente,  May  8, 1963. 
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vetoed  by  tlie  Qoytnor) .  Nevada.  Oklahoma. 
SouUi  Carolina.  South  Dakota.  Texa«. 
Utah,*  Wa«hlnfton.  and  Wyoming,  have 
pttued  the  third  r«aolutlon  proposing  the 
"apportionment"  amendment  and  It  haa 
been  passed  by  one  house  of  the  State  legis- 
latures in  Biz  other  States,  namely.  Colo- 
rado. nilnoU,  Iowa,  lilselsslppl.  New  Jersey 
(but  later  rescinded),  and  Oregon. 

Advanced  by  their  sponsors  purportedly  In 
support  of  the  principle  of  States*  rights  and 
to  correct  what  they  believe  to  be  a  pres- 
ently existing  "graTe  Unbalance"  In  the  di- 
vision of  the  powers  of  government  t)etween 
the  Nation  and  the  States.'  the  proposals 
are  In  fact  accurately  described  by  Prof. 
Charles  L.  Black.  Jr..  of  Yale  Law  School,  as 
"radical  In  the  extreme."'  In  an  analysis 
of  the  three  propn— Is.  Professor  Black  has 
stated:  ^  "They  aim  not  at  the  preservation 
but  at  the  subrerelon  of  that  balance  In 
Federal-State  relations  which  has,  In  the 
words  of  the  (Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments'I  report,  enabled  us  to  escape  the 
evils  of  deepotlam  and  totalitarianism  ' 
They  constitute,  oollectlvely,  one  more  at- 
tempt, so  late  In  the  day.  at  converting  the 
United  States  into  a  confederation.  The 
wisdom  of  peace  and  the  sacrifices  of  war 
alike  warn  against  starting  down  that  ruin- 
ous road." 

Taken  collectlTely.  the  three  proposals 
would  result  In  (1)  placing  the  power  to 
amend  the  national  Constitution  in  the  con- 
trol of  State  leglalaturss.  (3)  placing  the 
final  construction  of  the  Constitution  In  the 
hands  of  Judges  whose  offices  are  created  and 
whose  salaries  are  paid  by  State  legUlatures 
and  (3)  exempting  State  legislatures  from 
any  eflecUve  policing  by  the  US.  Supreme 
Court  or  Congraes  of  their  representative 
character. 

Each  of  the  propoeed  amendments  Is 
analyzed  below  and  the  views  of  the  commit- 
tee with  regard  tberato  are  stated. 

TKX  PHOPOSXD  AMMtrOMBTt  TO  CHANCK  THE 

AicnvDOio  paocKss ' 
Set  forth  below  la  article  V  of  the  Consti- 
tution showing  the  changes  which  would  be 
effected  If  the  CouncU  of  State  Oovermnents' 
proposal  were  adopted  (new  matter  which 
would  be  added  by  such  amendment  being 
Italicized  and  present  matter  which  would  be 
deleted  by  such  amendment  being  shown  In 
black  brackets) :  • 

"ASTKXS  V. AMXNOMXMTS 

"The  Congress,  whenever  two- thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  [shall 
propose  amendments  to  this  ConstltutlonJ 
or.  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  eererai  States.  </iaU  pro- 
pose amendment*  to  this  ConstitutUm,  [shall 
call  a  convention  for  proposing  amend- 
mentsj  which  L  1&  either  casej  shall  be 
valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of 
this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourtlis  of  the  several 
States.  Whenever  mpplications  from  the  leg- 
iaiaturea  of  tv)o-thirdt  of  the  total  number  of 
States  of  the  United  States  shall  contain 
identical  texts  of  «n  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 


•  The  Utah  resolution  was  adopted  in  some- 
what different  language  than  that  proposed 
by  the  Council  of  State  Governments. 

»  National  Legislative  Conference  Commit- 
tee on  Federal-State  Relations,  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  States,  Dec.  8. 
19«2.  statement  of  principles  (obtainable 
from  the  Northeastern  Regional  Office  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments.  1301  Bar 
Building.  36  West  44th  Street,  New  York  36. 
NY  I. 

•  New  York  Times.  Apr  14,  1963. 
'  Ibid. 

•  See  app.  A. 

•  Capitalization  and  style  of  present  .iriicle 
V  ..re  retained. 


lO  certify,  and  the  amendment  as  contained 
in  the  applicatton  ihall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  proposed,  without  further  action  by 
Congress  C.  or  by  conventions  in  three- 
fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  m^de 
of  ratification  may  be  prop*j«e<l  by  the  Con- 
gress; Provided.  That  no  amendment  which 
may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thovi.sand 
eight  hundred  and  eight  shdll  in  any  man- 
ner afTect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  In  the 
ninth  section  of  the  first  arUcle.  and  that 
nol  no  State,  without  its  coiiiient,  shall  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  suJInige  In  the  Senate   " 

The  effect  of  this  propi>8ed  amendment 
would  be  to 

1  Abolish  the  present  alternative  method 
of  proposing  amendments  whereby,  upon 
application  of  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  States.  Congress  shall  call  a  convention 
for  that  purpoee; 

a.  Abolish  the  present  alternative  method 
for  ratlflc^itlon  by  conventions  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  (Instead  of  by  State 
legislatures  In  such  number  of  States  i  If 
Congress  bo  decides,  of  amendments  which 
have  been  proposed  either  by  Congress  (by 
two-thirds  of  both  Houses  i  or  by  a  conven- 
tion called  by  Congress  for  the  purp<.<se;  itnd 

3  Substitute  a  procedure  whereby  the 
Constitution  may  t>e  amended  by  (a)  tiling 
with  Congress  applications  from  legislatures 
of  two-thirds  of  the  States  which  amtain 
identical  texts  of  a  projxjsed  amendment, 
(b)  certification  of  such  filing  (a  purely  min- 
isterial act)  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  (c)  rati- 
fication of  such  amendment  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

Under  present  article  V  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  cannot  be  proposed  e.\cept 
after  national  deliberation  and  presumiibly 
the  achievement  of  something  like  a  national 
consensvis  either  in  Congress  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses  (including  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  where  at  least  the  voting 
power  Is  roughly  proportional  to  population ) . 
or  by  a  national  convention  (upon  pro{>er 
application  of  two-thirds  of  the  States)  called 
and  constituted  by  Congress  The  Councll.s 
proposal,  on  the  other  hand,  would  bring 
about  a  "change  in  the  distribution  of  ulti- 
mate power,"  •*  giving  to  the  Stales,  acting 
through  their  legislatures,  power  nut  only  to 
propose,  but  also  to  ratify,  amendments  to 
the  national  Constitution. 

State  legislatures,  by  the  very  nature  of 
their  purpose  and  function,  have  relatively 
small  acquaintance  with  problems  viewed 
from  a  national  perspective  They  have  little 
or  no  experience  in  dealing  with  problems  In 
such  perspective.  Moreover,  even  given  the 
best  of  intent  on  the  part  of  any  State  legis- 
lature, there  would  be  great  difficulty  In  ac- 
quainting the  members  with  the  attitudes, 
views,  and  needs  of  sections  of  the  country 
other  than  their  own.  Whereas  a  congres- 
sional committee  can  obtain  views  from  many 
areas  of  the  country  at  a  single  hearing,  the 
States  would  require  50  hearings  In  addi- 
tion, the  greater  publicity  which  is  given  to 
Washington  activities  provides  a  greater  like- 
lihood that  propoeed  amendments  will  be 
given  the  full  consideration  which  they  de- 
serve and  not  slipped  through  the  legislative 
mill  without  publicity. 

While  the  Constitution  describes  a  Federa- 
tion of  States  united  as  a  Federal  Nation,  the 
proposed  amendment  moves  In  the  direction 
of  a  confederacy   '     By  completely  bypassing 


'•  Black,  supra.  Note  2,  at  057 

"  A  confederacy"  Is  a  "body  formed  •  •  • 
by  States  •  •  •  united  by  a  league",  it  Is 
a  "looser  union  than  a  federation  "  Web- 
ster's Third  New  International  Dictionary 
For  example.  In  the  Article  of  Confederation 
of  1777,  article  III  provided  that  the  "States 
hereby  severally  enter  Into  a  firm  league  of 
friendship  with  each  other  '  and  article  II 
sUted,  "Each  State  retains  Its  soverelgntv, 
freedom  and  independence   and  every  power. 


all  national  organs  (except  for  the  ministerial 
roles  assigned  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker),  the  proposed  amendment 
seeks  to  give  the  Individual  States  the  final 
voice  on  questions  of  national  Importance. 
The  political  theory  expressed  by  the  proposed 
amendment  Is  similar  to  that  behind  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation,  a  philosophy  rejected 
by  the  authors  of  the  Constitution.  It  also 
partakes  of  the  doctrines  of  Calhoun  and 
other  States'  rights  advocates,  which  were  re- 
jected by  the  War  Between  the  States. 

The  amendment  appears  in  an  even  more 
dangerous  light  when  one  takes  into  consid- 
eration the  fact  that  many  State  legislatures 
are  grossly  unrepresentative  of  the  people 
within  the  States-  a  condition  which  the 
third  proposal  of  the  National  Council  of 
State  Governments  would  perpetTiate  "  To 
commit  the  process  of  amending  the  Federal 
Constitution  to  the  control  of  the  State  legis- 
latiires  would  result  in  jjermltting  constitu- 
tional amendments  to  be  adopted  which  had 
support  from  only  a  minority  of  national 
citizenry  Professor  Black  has  pointed  out  '» 
that  38  least  p<ipulous  States,  whose  legisla- 
tures might  under  propoeed  article  V  repeal 
the  f\ill  faith  and  credit  clause,  contain 
about  40  percent  of  the  country's  popula- 
tl<in  He  further  states  '*  "In  the  best  table 
accessible  (compiled  by  the  National  Munici- 
pal Ijeague,  New  York  Times.  Mar.  28.  1962, 
p  22.  col  3  I  relevant  data  are  given  for  34 
of  the  38  least  populous  States  of  the  Union. 
On  the  average,  it  takes  38  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple In  one  of  these  Slates  to  form  the  con- 
stituencies of  enough  State  senators  or  rep- 
resentatives to  pass  a  measure  through  the 
more  accurately  represenUitlve  house  of  the 
State  legislature  Taking  this  flgvire  as  good 
enough  for  present  purposes.  If  the  proposed 
article  V  were  in  force,  the  Income  tax  could 
be  abolished,  by  repeal  of  the  16th  amend- 
ment. If  about  15  percent  of  the  American 
people  were  represented  by  legislators  who 
desired  that  result." 

Professor  Black  explains  that  this  figure  Is 
arrived  at  by  taking  38  percent  (the  per- 
centage of  people  In  the  relevant  States 
necessary,  on  the  average,  to  control  the 
legislature)  of  40  percent  (the  percentage 
of  the  American  people  residing  In  the  38 
least  populous  States). 

THS   "COTTRT  OF  THX  XTHJON"   AMKNDMINT  *■'■ 

This  amendment  would  provide  that  upon 
demand  of  the  legUlatures  of  five  States, 
made  within  3  years  after  the  rendition  of 
a  Judgment  by  the  Supreme  Court  "relating 
to  rights  reserved  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
Stales  or  to  the  people,"  such  Judgment  shall 
be  reviewed  by  a  court,  to  be  known  as  the 
"Court  of  the  Union,"  composed  of  the  chief 
Justices  of  the  highest  courts  of  the  50 
States  The  issue  before  the  court  would  be 
whether  "the  power  or  Jurisdiction  sought  to 
be  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  " 
(apparently  aa  reflected  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  under  review)  wiis  a 
power  granted  to  the  United  States  under 
the  Constitution.  A  majority  of  the  Court 
of  the  Union  (th.it  is.  State  chief  Justices 
representing  26  of  the  States)  would  have 
the  authority  to  reverse  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.  The  proposed  amendment  further 
provides  that  decisions  of  the  Court  of  the 
Union  upon  matters  within  its  Jurisdiction 
would  be  final,  could  not  be  overruled  by  any 
court  and  could  be  changed  only  by  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment. 

On  It-s  face  the  proposal  purports  to  estab- 
lish a  court  with  fairly  limited  Jurisdiction 
with  p<jwer  t<>  decide  only  a  single  issue,  but 


jurisdiction  and  right,  which  Is  not  by  this 
confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the 
United  States    In  Congress  assembled  "' 

'"  See  discussion  at  p  30,  infra 

•^i  Black,  (mpra,   note  2.  at  859-960. 

"  Id     :it    960 

'    Sff  .ipp    B 
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the  Court  oC  the  Union's  Jurisdiction  would 
Inevitably  be  broad  and  sweeping.  In  giving 
the  Court  Jurisdiction  to  reriew  "any  Judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  relating  to  the 
rights  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  peo- 
ple" the  proposal  would  In  effect  allow  the 
Court  to  review  practically  any  Supreme 
Court  decision  interpreting  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. In  a  government  of  granted 
powers  any  case  involving  a  constitutional 
question  necessarily  determines  whether 
rights  have  been  reserved.  Moreover.  It  Is 
to  be  expected  that  the  Court  of  the  Union 
would  be  the  floal  Judge  of  its  own  Jurla- 
dlctlon.  for  an  Inferior  court  could  hardly 
determine  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  superior 
court. 

The  proposal,  therefore,  would  transfer 
the  ultimate  Judicial  power  in  this  cotintry 
from  a  court  whose  members  are  responsible 
to  a  Nation  to  one  whose  members  are 
avowedly  responsible  only  to  individual 
States.  As  such  we  believe  It  objectionable 
In  its  attempt  to  reverse  the  trend  of  his- 
tory and  to  change  principles  on  which' the 
country  has  been  founded  and  developed. 

Apart  from  the  undeslrablllty  of  such  a 
transfer  of  ultimate  Judicial  power,  the  pro- 
posal Is  objectionable  because  It  would  place 
the  Judicial  power  In  a  body  that  could  not 
be  expected  to  be  Independent.  The  Court 
of  the  Union  will  consist  of  the  chief  justices 
of  each  of  the  States,  and  there  Is  no  restric- 
tion on  the  manner  in  which  the  chief  jus- 
tices are  to  be  selected.  Many  States  elect 
their  chief  Justices.  In  some  cases  for  rela- 
tively short  terms.  Thus,  the  members  of 
the  court  would  not  have  a  guarantee  of  life 
tenure  that  would  permit  them  to  be  Im- 
mune to  the  whims  and  tyranny  of  transient 
maJorlUes  within  their  States.  Under  these 
conditions.  It  cannot  be  hoped  that  they 
would  act  on  the  controversial  Issues  that 
inevitably  would  be  before  them  in  a  judi- 
cial, rather  than  a  legislative,  manner 

In  addition,  the  authors  of  the  proposal 
have  ignored  the  practicalities  of  constitu- 
tional litigation  -  In  several  substantial 
respects: 

1.  Procedure  of  the  court:  The  size  of  the 
court  and  the  dual  functions  of  its  members 
raise  serious  doubts  concerning  the  ability 
of  the  court  to  function  like  an  ordinary 
judicial  tribunal.  The  Court  of  the  Union 
would  be  too  large  to  consider  issues  in  the 
ordinary  judicial  manner  of  collective  delib- 
eration. The  requirement  of  a  majority  of 
26  for  affirmative  action  renders  written  opin- 
ions on  decisions  unlikely.  Moreover,  each 
niemoer  of  the  Court  of  the  Union  would 
have  a  full-time  job  as  chief  justice  at  his 
State,  but  ths  Issues  to  be  considered  by  the 
Court  of  the  Union  should  doubtless  re- 
ceive extensive  consideration.  Either  the  ad- 
ministration of  State  Justice  must  suffer,  or 
the  constitutional  Issues  must  receive  leas 
than  due  consideration. 

2.  Representation:  Although  the  drafters 
clearly  consider  the  real  partlee  In  Interest 
to  be  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, there  Is  no  Indication  of  how  govern- 
mental Interests  are  to  be  represented.  Im- 
portant constitutional  questions  may  arise  in 
})rivate  litigation,  and  an  amicus  appearance 
may  not  be  adequate  In  all  cases,  when  the 
decision  is  to  have  the  finality  planned  for 
the  Court  of  the  Union.  But  Intervention  of 
right  would  make  the  lawsuit  unwleldly  If 
many  exercised  the  right. 

3.  Burden  to  litigants:  The  possibility  of 
Court  of  the  Union  review  would  mean  that 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on  constitutional 
questions  could  not  become  final  for  a  mini- 
mum of  a  years  after  delivery.  This  addi- 
tional time  and  the  opportunity  for  a  losing 
litigant  to  canvass  various  State  legislatures 
^^111  add  considerably  to  the  already  heavy 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  needed  for 
constitutional  litigation.  Moreover,  even  If 
the  litigants  wish  to  terminate  the  litigation. 


tliey  cannot  do  so,  for  the  States  may  alwa3r8 
aet  on  their  own  initiative. 

4.  Constitutional  paralysis:  The  CouncU  of 
Stat*  Governments  objects  to  ths  preeent 
finality  of  Supreme  Court  decisions.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  can  overrule  its  own  deci- 
sions, and  Congress  can  frequently  change 
the  effect  of  decisions  by  legislation  (e.g., 
case  Involving  Federal  preemption).  The 
Court  ot  the  Union's  decisions,  however, 
"shall  be  final  and  shall  not  thereafter  be 
overruled  by  any  court  and  may  be  changed 
only  by  an  amendment  of  this  Constitution." 
This  suggests  that  the  Court  of  the  Union 
cannot  reconsider  Its  own  decisions  In  the 
light  of  changed  circumstances  and  Imposes 
a  greater  finality  than  now  attaches  to  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court.  Such  finality 
would  stifle  constitutional  growth. 

In  brief,  the  committee's  basic  objections 
to  this  proposal  are  that  (1)  it  would  com- 
mit the  interpretation  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution (with  Its  characteristic  of  national 
law)  into  the  hands  of  a  court  which  would 
be  repreeentatlve  not  of  the  national  judi- 
ciary but  of  the  judiciary  of  the  Individual 
Statee.  and  (2)  the  chief  justices  represent- 
ing 26  ot  the  least  populous  States  would 
have  the  power,  in  the  final  analysis,  to  de- 
cide what  the  Constitution  means.  Taken 
together  with  the  other  two  proposed  amend- 
ments, this  proposal  would  take  the  United 
States  further  down  the  backroad  from  Na- 
tlotk  to  confederacy. 

THX  APPORTIONMENT  AMENDMENT  ^* 

With  the  avowed  purpose  of  overruling  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Baker  v.  Carr," 
this  pn^xjsal  would  amend  the  Constitution 
to  provide  that  nb  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall  re- 
strict or  limit  any  State  In  the  apportion- 
ment of  representation  In  Its  legislature  and 
woxild  further  provide  that  the  judicial  pow- 
er of  the  United  States  shall  not  extend  to 
any  suit  in  law  or  equity  or  to  any  contro- 
versy relating  to  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentation In  a  State  legislature. 

Regardless  of  one's  views  on  the  merits  of 
the  Supreme  Coiu-t's  decision  In  Baker  v. 
CVirr  (as  to  which  the  committee  In  this  re- 
port takes  no  position),  the  committee  op- 
poses the  "apportionment"  amendment 
because  in  principle  It  Is  opposed  to  dimin- 
ishing Federal  constitutional  guarantees 
under  the  "equal  protection  clause"  of  the 
14th  amendment,  and  also  because  it  be- 
lieves that  to  embark  upon  a  policy  of  intro- 
ducing exceptions  to  the  "equal  protection 
clause"  is  dangerous  and  may  lead  even- 
tually to  whittling  away  that  vital  constitu- 
tional guarantee. 

Moreover,  the  proposal  goes  beyond  the 
14th  amendment's  equal  protection  clause. 
It  provides  that  "no  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution, or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall  re- 
strict cr  limit  any  State  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  representation  in  its  legislature** 
(emphasis  supplied) .  This  apparently  would 
provide  sanction  for  States  to  use  '"  'appor- 
tionment' as  a  guise  for  rank  racial  discrim- 
ination, in  contravention  of  at  least  the 
purpose  and  spirit  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment." >• 


*•  See  app.  C. 

"  369  U.S.  186  ( 1962) .  where  the  Court  held 
that  P^ederal  district  courts  have  Jurisdiction 
of  suits  by  qualified  voters  for  members  of 
a  State  legislature  to  redress  alleged  depriva- 
tion of  such  voters'  Federal  constitutional 
rl^ts  arising  from  malapportionment  of 
seats  in  the  legislature,  on  the  ground  that 
such  voters  are  thereby  denied  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  guaranteed  by  the  14th 
amendment. 

"Amendment  XV  provides  that  the  right 
of  United  States  cltlsens  "to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  *  •  •  by  any  State  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
ot    servitude"    and    empowers    Congress    to 


The  proposal  is  also  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  would  thwart  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision (art.  IV.  sec.  4)  by  which  the  United 
States  guarantees  "to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  Government," 
since  the  proposed  amendment  would  de- 
prive the  Federal  judiciary  and  Congress 
cf  authority  to  Implement  that  guarantee, 
no  matter  how  gross  might  be  the  malappor- 
tionment in  any  particular  State,  and  since 
experience  has  shown  that  correction  of 
malapportionment  abvises  is  unlikely  to  be 
made  by  the  State  legislatures  themselves. 

The  effect  of  the  adoption  of  this  proposed 
amendment  would  be  not  only  to  remove 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  U.S.  courts  matters 
relating  to  apportionment  of  representation 
in  State  legislatures,  but  it  would  also  de- 
prive State  courts  of  jurisdiction  of  such 
matters  on  Federal  constitutional  grounds. 

Beyond  doubt,  adoption  of  this  proposal 
would  entrench  more  deeply  existing  abuses 
and  make  it  xinllkely  that  such  abuses  would 
ever  be  corrected. 

Finally,  if  adopted,  this  proposal  would 
constitute  the  first  diminution  in  American 
history  of  any  Federal  constitutional  guaran- 
tee of  liberty,  justice  or  equality.  Together 
with  the  other  two  proposals  in  the  Council 
of  State  Government's  package,  It  would 
work  a  profound,  and  in  the  view  of  the 
committee,  a  damaging  change  In  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  country  and  in  Federal-State 
relationships. 

CONCLUSION 

Advanced  by  their  sponsors  in  the  name  of 
conservatism  and  the  tradition  of  States' 
rights,  the  full  Impact  of  these  three  pro- 
posals, when  viewed  In  the  light  of  our  con- 
stitutional history.  Is  radical  In  the  extreme. 
It  Is  not  overstating  to  say  that  should  these 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  be  adopted 
It  would  revolutionize  our  form  of  Govern- 
ment and  turn  the  clock  back  to  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  of  1777 — which  proved  to  be 
a  failure  and  which  were  replaced  10  years 
later  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 

HBCOMMKNOATION 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion Of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  be- 
lieves that  It  is  the  duty  of  the  organized 
bar  to  speak  out  publicly  and  emphatically 
against  the  adoption  of  these  ill-conceived 
amendments  and  to  take  steps  to  educate 
the  public  as  to  their  real  significance.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  executive  committee  recom- 
mends to  citizens,  to  State  legislatures,  and 
to  Congress  that  the  three  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Coiincil  of  State  Governments 
(as  set  forth  in  appendices  A.  B,  and  C  to 
this  report)  be  rejected. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York;  Arthur  H.  Christy;  MerreU  E. 
Clark,  Jr.;  Mark  N.  Donohue;  WUliam 
Everdell;  Henry  Harfleld;  Mendes 
Hershman,  chairman;  Seymotir  M. 
Klein;  George  S.  Leisure,  Jr.;  Charles 
Looker;  E.  Noble  Lowe;  Russell  D. 
Nlles;  Sheldon  OUensis;  Charles  F. 
Preusse;  Ross  Reld;  Andrew  Y.  Rogers; 
Whitney  North  Seymour,  Jr.;  Ex 
Officio:  Herbert  Brownell.  President  of 
the  Association;  George  P.  Kramer, 
Secretary;  Melbourne  Bergerman, 
Treasurer;  Former  President  of  the 
Association:  Dudley  B.  Bonsai;  •  Allen 
T.  Klote;  Louis  M.  Loeb;  Orison  S. 
Marden;  Whitney  North  Seymour; 
Harrison  Tweed;  Bethuel  M.  Webster. 
Jxrsz  4,  1963. 


adopt  enforcing  legislation.  See  Anthony 
Lewis,  "Justice  Aid  Says  'States  Righta' 
Amendments  Would  Cost  Negroes  the  Vote," 
New  York  Times,  May  2,  1963. 

*  Judge  Bonsai  did  not  participate  In  the 
preparation  or  consideration  of  the  report. 
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A  I  Joint]  resolution  >  memorUitzlng  Con^^resa 

to  call   a  convention   for  th«  purpoae   of 

proposing  an  amendment  to  tbe  Ckjuatltu- 

tlon  of  the  United  States  relating  to  article 

V   tnereof 

Resolved  by  the  houae  of  representatives 
(tne  senate  concurring).  That  thla  legtsla- 
txiro  re«p*ctf\illy  petitions  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  the  following  article 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

"abticui  — 

•Section  1.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  or.  on 
the  application  of  tiie  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  as 
part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  Whenever  applications  from  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  total  number 
of  States  of  the  United  States  shall  contain 
Identical  texts  of  an  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
so  certify,  and  the  amendment  as  contained 
In  the  application  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  proposed,  without  further  action  by 
Congress  No  State,  without  Its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  lU  equal  suffrage  In  the 
Senate. 

"Sic  2.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
submission";   be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  If  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Identical  with  that  contained  In  this  reso- 
lution prior  to  January  1,  1965.  this  applica- 
tion for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of 
any  force  or  effect;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  states, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  Member  ol  the 
Congress  from  this  State. 

Armrou.  B 
A     (Jolntl     resolution'    memorallzlng    Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States 
Resolved  by  the  hoiue  of  representatives. 
the  senate  concurring.  That  this  legislature 
respectfully    petitions   the    Congress    of    the 
United  States  to  call  a  convention    for   the 
purpose  of  proposing  the  following  article  as 
an   amendment  to   the  Constitution   of    the 
United  States: 

"ABTICLX  — 

"Sscnoir  1.  Upon  demand  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  Ave  State*,  no  two  of  which  shall 
share  any  common  boundary,  made  within 
2  years  after  the  rendition  of  any  Judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court  relating  to  the  rights 
reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people  by 
this  Constitution,  such  Judgment  shall  be 
reviewed  by  a  court  composed  of  the  chief 
Justices  of  the  highest  courts  of  the  several 
States  to  be  known  as  the  Court  of  the  Union. 
The  8<5le  Issue  before  the  Court  of  the  Union 
shall   be  whether  the  power  or   Jurisdiction 


•  This  resolution  shotild  be  In  whatever 
technical  form  the  State  employs  for  a  single 
resolution  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature 
which  does  not  require  the  Governor  to  ap- 
prove or  veto. 


sought  to  be  exercised  on  the  part  of  tiie 
United  States  Is  a  power  granted  to  It  under 
this  Constitution 

"Sec  2.  Three-fourths  of  the  Jusllcee  of 
the  Cotirt  of  the  Union  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  but  It  shall  require  concurrence  of 
a  majority  of  the  entire  court  t'>  reverse  a 
decision  of  the  Suprfme  Court  In  event  of 
Incapacity  of  the  chief  Justice  uf  the  hlKhe.st 
court  of  any  State  to  sit  uixm  the  Court  of 
the  Union,  his  place  shall  be  tilled  by  another 
Justice  of  such  Stiite  court  (-elected  by  afflrni- 
atlve  v(jte  of  a  majority  uf   Its  ni«'nit>ershlp 

•SBC  3  cm  the  first  M  >ndiiy  uf  the  third 
calendar  month  fi'UowliiK  the  ratlfU-atlon  of 
this  amendment,  the  chief  Ju^tK■e8  of  the 
hli<hest  c<iurts  cf  the  seversil  States  shall 
convene  at  the  National  CapltiU.  at  which 
time  t!-.e  Court  of  the  Union  shall  be  or- 
ganized and  shall  adojjt  rules  governing  Its 
procedure 

Sec  4  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  the 
Union  upon  matters  witiun  Us  jurisdiction 
shall  be  hnal  and  shall  not  thereafter  be 
overruled  by  any  c<iurt  and  may  be  changed 
only  by  an  amendment  of  this  Constitution 

■'Sec  5  The  C(jngress  shall  make  provi- 
sions for  the  housing  of  the  Court  of  the 
Union  and  the  expenses  of  its  operation 

••Sec  6  This  iWticle  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submls- 
slon'*;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  If  CoiiRress  .shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Identical  with  that  contained  In  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  January  I,  196S.  this  application 
for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of  any 
force  or  efTect;   be  It  further 

Rf<ohed.  TTiat  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  t<i 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  from  this  State 

Appendix  C 
A  [Joint]  resolution  '  memorlali,^lng  Congress 
to    call    a   convention    for    the    purput.e    of 
proposing  an  amendoient  to  the  Constitu- 
tion  of   the   United   States 
Resolved    by    the    house   uf    rfprc«>ri£jf ii r* 
{the  senate  concurring  i  That  this  legislature 
respectfully    petitions    the    Congress    of    the 
United  Slates    to   call   a   convention   for   the 
purpxjse    of    proposing    the    following    article 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States 

■   ARTICLE      - 

•"SscnoN  1  No  provision  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall  re- 
strict or  limit  any  State  In  the  apportion- 
ment of  represenUitlon  In  Its  legislature 

'Sec  2  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit  In  law 
or  eqvUty.  or  to  any  controversy  relating  to 
apportionment  of  representation  In  a  State 
legislature 

••Sec  3  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the 
Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
suites  within  7  years  from  the  d.ite  of  its 
submission",    be   It   further 

Resolved,  That  If  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Identical  with  that  contained  In  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  January  1.  1965,  this  application 
for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of  any 
force   or  effect,    be   It   further 

Resolved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Congress  from  this  State. 


iFrom   the  Rochester    (N.Y  )    Democrat   und 
Chronicle.  July  10,  1963) 

THtar  Amcnomlnts  Shouldn't  Amf.nu 

The  US  Con.stitutlon  has  been  Jabbed  at 
and  even  shaken  at  times  since  It  went  Into 
etTei-t  174  years  ago  and  It  has  survived  every 
threat  to  ch.mge  its  essenti.il  f^ra  Thanks 
to  defenders  like  (iovernnr  Hockefeller.  we 
exfject  It  to  wlth.'^T.uul  the  current  etTort  of 
extreme  rightists  and  Stiitrs  rlghters  to 
weaken  this  rerrHrkahle  instrument  of  hu- 
tn.in   freedom 

Nevertheless  the  inovemriU  on  beh.ilf  of 
three  amendments  Is  by  no  means  a  token 
etTort,  Id  St.ites  h.wlng  approved  one  or  more 
uf  them  One  proposal  would  let  States  by- 
j)ass  Congre-s  in  uinendlng  the  Constitution; 
a  second  wovild  deprive  the  I' .S  Supreme 
Court  of  Jurisdiction  to  review  the  fiitrness 
of  legl.'ilatlve  apportionment;  the  third  would 
create  a  super  court  (made  up  of  chief 
Justices  of  the  50  States)  that  could  over- 
rule U  S  Supreme  Cmirt  declslon.s  Involving 
rlght.s  reserved  to  the  States 

In  opposing  the  amendmeiit.s  at  the  Gov- 
err.orfi'  conference.  Governor  R<x?kefeller  put 
himself  In  distinguished  company— Presi- 
dent Kennedy  Chief  Justice  Warren,  and 
m.my  others 

Recent  successful  use  of  Federal  nuL-^cle 
la  enforcing  Court  decisions  In  the  South 
points  up  dangers  of  weakening  the  Federal 
Ooverninent  by  increasing  the  States'  pow- 
ers In  union  there  Is  strength,  and  the 
US  Constitution  symbolizes  and  validates 
that  strength  A  new  super  court  would 
create  confusion  and  dilute  the  power  and 
dignity  of  the  US  Supreme  C(.urt  Enact- 
ment of  the  amendments  would  sap  the 
strength  of  the  Federal  union  and  could  leave 
the  American  people  to  the  mercy  of  the 
St.vtes  Imbued  with  new  and  dangerous 
powers 

necau.se  they  wotild  produce  profound  and 
h.irmful  ch.mges  In  Federal-State  relations 
and  distort  the  original  cimcept  of  the  Con- 
stitution. the.--e  proposals  should  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  well-earned  Umbo. 


RELIGION  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President,  as  we 
know,  the  Soviet  regime  has  for  years 
actively  fouKht  to  eliminate  belief  in  God 
and  all  relitiiou.s  practices  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Communism  cannot  tolerate 
any  religious  doctrines  or  expressions  of 
spiritual  values. 

The  American  Committee  for  Libera- 
tion has  recently  published  an  excellent 
.study  done  by  Radio  Liberty  on  the  status 
of  religion  in  the  Soviet  Union,  entitled 
The  Beleaguered  Fortress."  I  have 
here  an  article  describinK  this  study  and 
.some  of  lUs  findings,  which  are  both  dis- 
tressing and  encouraging.  I  say  dis- 
tressing because  of  the  pressure  and  vio- 
lence used  by  the  Communists  in  their 
campaign  against  religion  which  this 
report  reveals  and  yet  encouraging  be- 
cause of  the  indication  that  religion  has 
not  been  killed  by  the  regime. 

C^ur  praise  must  be  extended  to  those 
who  are  so  courageously  countering  this 
vicious  attack  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  must  also  salute  those  such  as  Radio 
liberty,  who  support  this  work  by  round- 
the-clock  broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Becau.se  of  their  tireless  efforts  the  Com- 
munists have  failed  in  their  attempt  to 
suppress  religion  and  the  spiritual  values 
which  are  the  fundamentals  of  freedom 
Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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to  have  printed  In  the  Ricoto  following 
my  remarks  the  text  of  thla  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao, 

as  follows: 

Soviet  Regime  Mounttno  New  Ormrstva 
Against  Religion,  Susvkt  Finos 

New  York. — Hard-sell  newspaper  •rtlcles 
and  Interviews  with  erstwhile  clergymen  who 
have  lost  religion,  soft-sell  approach  on  an 
Individual  level,  and  brass-knuckle  harass- 
ment of  congregations — these  are  tbe  new 
Uends  In  the  Soviet  regime's  dogged  struggle 
with  religion,  spotlighted  In  a  40-page  study 
originally  written  for  programing  guidance 
of  Radio  Liberty's  staff  and  now  released  In 
booklet  form  by  the  press  and  publications 
division  of  the  American  Oonunlttee  for  Lib- 
eration. The  American  committee  Is  the 
supporting  arm  of  the  freedom  network's 
round-the-clock  broadcasts  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  booklet,  "The  Beleaguered  Fortress," 
eloquently  documents  recent  evidence  from 
Soviet  sources  as  well  as  from  the  persecuted 
faithful  themselves  of  the  intensified  perse- 
cution of  religion  In  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
sixties. 

But  the  booklet,  described  on  Its  cover  as 
"a  survey  of  the  present  status  of  religion 
In  the  U.S.S.R.,"  Is  more  than  a  cogent  com- 
pilation of  facts.  "The  Beleaguered  Fortress" 
also  tells  how  It  feels  to  be  on  Its  ramparts 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  points  out,  for 
Instance,  that  It  takes  courage  of  the  highest 
order  to  stand  up  for  Christ  in  the  SoTlet 
Union  or.  In  the  venomotis  words  of  a  Soviet 
atheist  Journal,  to  become  "an  idiot  for 
Christ" 

Further,  for  example,  it  gives  the  reader 
an  Idea  of  how  It  feels  to  be  a  Jew  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  secretly  meeting  In  private 
homes  for  religious  services.  The  animus 
against  Judaism  Is  emphasized  in  the  study: 
"Whereas  all  the  major  Christian  groups 
have  their  central  organizations,  nothing  of 
the  sort  Is  permitted  the  Jews." 

"The  Beleaguered  Fortress"  also  shows  the 
free  world  how  Its  adversaries  attempt  to 
camouflage  their  attacks  on  Islam.  The  fcd- 
lowers  of  this  faith,  though  represented  by  a 
national  organization,  are  subject  to  relent- 
less antlrellglous  Indoctrination. 

According  to  the  study,  the  &k>vlet  Gov- 
ernment's offensive  against  the  spiritual  fort- 
ress In  the  Soviet  Union  was  sparked  by  the 
strong  comeback  of  all  faiths  In  the  U.SBJt. 
In  recent  months.  "Among  the  city's  popula- 
tion there  are  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  In 
the  country  many  more,"  Science  and  Reli- 
gion, official  atheist  monthly,  wrote  plain- 
tively In  one  of  Its  statistical  estimates  of 
believers  In  the  U.S5.R. 

In  discussing  new  tactics  In  the  atheists' 
arsenal.  "The  Beleaguered  Fortress"  points 
to  the  dangers  of  the  "nelghhwly  attention" 
device  whereby  undercover  propagandists 
worm  their  way  Into  families  of  known  be- 
lievers to  sow  doubt  with  an  Inconsplcuoiu 
phrase  here  or  there. 

The  author  of  this  study,  the  title  of  which 
Is  derived  from  a  poetic  passage,  "A  mighty 
fortress  Is  our  God,"  Is  an  American  who 
spent  a  number  of  years  In  Soviet  Russia 
during  the  formative  period  of  the  Soviet  re- 
gime aiter  the  revolution  of  1917.  During  a 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  5  years  ago,  he  was 
able  to  confirm  some  of  the  information  he 
had  gathered  In  his  research. 

Radio  Liberty,  with  13  powerful  transmit- 
ters m  West  Germany  and  Spain  and  4  trans- 
mitters on  Formosa,  Is  beard  in  all  heavily 
populated  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  despite 
Soviet  Jamming  efforts.  Situated  so  as  to 
Insure  optimum  propagation  of  the  radio 
signal,  the  freedom  network's  transmitters 
utilize  a  total  power  of  more  than  IV^  million 
watts.  Radio  Liberty  has  broadcast  continu- 
ously since  March  1,  1063. 


FEDERAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
present  time  there  are  six  resolutions 
pending  before  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  set  up  a  select  committee  to 
make  a  study  of  the  research  programs 
in  which  the  Federal  CKDvemment  is  in- 
volved. With  the  Federal  Government 
contributing  $15  billion  annually,  ac- 
counting for  two-thirds  of  the  total  re- 
search outlay  in  the  country,  this  in- 
vestigation is  very  timely  and  worth- 
while. 

Mr.  President,  the  increasing  budget 
requests  each  year  makes  it  especially 
necessary  and  important  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  be  scrupulous  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds.  With  the  intricacy 
and  interrelation  of  Government  agen- 
cies, the  duplication  of  research  studies 
as  well  as  scholarships  becomes  very  pos- 
sible. Even  more  Important,  we  must 
guard  against  the  research  dollar  being 
concentrated  too  heavily  in  one  field. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  about  Fed- 
eral research  programs  appeared  in  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  of  August  3.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
my  remarks  the  text  of  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MiCKOSCOPE    ON    Reseahch 

The  Federal  Goveriunent's  dominant  role 
in  every  sort  of  research  has  been  growing 
so  prodigiously  that  the  searching  Inquiry 
now  ordered  by  the  House  Rules  Committee 
on  how  and  to  what  effect  Federal  dollars 
are  being  spent  Is  very  much  In  order. 

In  the  1930's  the  Government  annually 
budgeted  about  tlOO  mUUon  for  all  research 
and  development.  Federal  support,  rising  In 
giant  leaps  in  the  postwar  years,  amounts 
to  almost  $15  billion  this  year.  It  accounts 
for  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  research 
outlay  In  the  country. 

The  Investigation  move  comes  at  a  time 
when  Congress  is  showing  unaccustomed  re- 
sistance to  the  burgeoning  budget  requests 
of  the  space  and  other  agencies,  and  to  pro- 
posals for  study  grants  that  smack  too 
much  of  "Intellectual  leaf  raking"  to  Capitol 
Hill  critics. 

We  can  be  sure,  too,  that  the  congres- 
sional mood  is  related  to  mounting  concern 
about  the  Impact  of  Federal  spending  on 
higher  education — whether  It  is  In  the  long- 
range  national  Interest  for  so  giant  a  share 
of  Federal  dollars  to  funnel  to  a  charmed 
circle  of  tmiverslties  and  research  Institu- 
tions, with  all  the  regional  competitive  ad- 
vantages these  can  bestow  in  production  con- 
tracts and  Jobs. 

The  scope  of  the  congressional  Inquiry, 
however,  promises  from  advanced  billing  to 
reach  deep  beyond  matters  of  waste  or  mis- 
management into  fundamental  questions  of 
research  priorities  related  to  national  ob- 
jectives.    And  this  is  all  to  the  good. 

We  should  know,  for  example,  the  basis 
for  fears  that  scores  of  uncoordinated  Fed- 
eral talent-buying  programs  are  distorting 
the  balance  between  research  and  teaching, 
at  the  expense  of  future  brainpower. 

Even  more  than  this,  we  need  a  much 
clearer  picture  of  a  vast  research  enterprise 
that  in  so  many  ways  shows  signs  of  frag- 
mented decisionmaking.  The  congressional 
committee  structure  Itself  is  poorly  equipped 
to  sssesB  scientific  Judgments.  Yet  the  bap- 
hazard  assigning  of  priorities — the  way  Fed- 
eral dollars  concentrate  on  this  or  that  space 
or  mUltary  project  at  the  expense  of  limited 
scientific  manpower  for  research   In  indus- 


trial technology — can  be  a  powerful  drag  on 
the  Nation's  competitive  position  and  the 
generating  of  new  Job  opportunities. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION— 
THE  WAY  TO  GET  IT 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  other  body  passed  a  vocational  edu- 
cation bill.  That  action  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  how  we  are  proceeding  in  this 
body  on  Federal  aid-to-education  bills. 
As  to  their  urgency,  I  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  problems  facing  the  Nation.  In- 
creased enrollments,  the  demands  of  de- 
fetvse,  the  need  for  educating  even 
younger  people  who  have  dropr>ed  out  of 
school  and  who  are  desirous  of  train- 
ing, the  great  inadequacies  which  we 
show,  for  example,  in  the  number  of 
Ph.  D.  and  master's  degrees  which  we 
are  awarding  as  compared  with  our  com- 
petitors in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  com- 
plete inadequacy  of  meeting  our  goals  in 
these  fields — all  are  evidence  that  action 
is  absolutely  necessary  and  most  urgent- 
ly required. 

The  vocational  education  bill  is  ex- 
tremely important;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  higher  education  bill  is  equally  im- 
portant. The  question  is.  What  is  the 
Senate  doing?  The  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
and  which  is  headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  the  President's  omnibus  bill. 
I  have  great  faith  in  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  know 
that  he  is  as  deeply  sincere  as  I  or  any 
other  Senator  in  trying  to  report  a  bill. 
What  I  am  desirous  of  today,  however,  Is 
to  discuss  what  we  ought  to  do  in  order 
to  get  one. 

I  believe  that  in  order  to  get  a  bill, 
the  administration  bill  must  be  split  up 
as  it  was  split  in  the  other  body.  I  think 
it  must  be  split  up  so  that  those  sections 
will  get  the  prime  attention  and  the  first 
priority.  Not  that  first  priority  Is  de- 
served on  the  merits.  It  is  a  question  of 
the  legislative  facts  of  life.  We  must 
give  first  priority  to  the  higher  education 
bill.  We  came  so  close  to  agreement  in 
relation  to  that  measure  that  we  failed 
only  in  conference  the  last  time  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  Incidentally, 
I  have  introduced  the  conference  report 
as  a  bill,  and  it  is  now  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

There  is  great  opportunity  here  for 
constructive  action.  S.  580,  the  omnibus 
education  bill,  covers  the  whole  range  of 
education  needs — from  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  to  colleges,  graduate  and 
professional  schools,  libraries  and  voca- 
tional schools.  Much  of  it  is  good  and 
a  great  deal  is  Immediately  vital  to  the 
Nation's  welfare  and  progress.  It  con- 
tains major  answers  to  the  problems  of 
school  dropouts  and  chronic  unemploy- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  a  scarcity  of 
skilled  manpower  and  trained  profes- 
sionals on  the  other. 

I  deeply  believe  that  the  way  to  get 
action  on  the  most  immediate  needs  is 
to  divide  from  the  whole  of  the  legisla- 
tion the  section  dealing  with  higher  edu- 
cation and  the  section  providing  a  greatly 
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expanded  vocational  educaUon  program 
and  to  push  for  their  panace.  A  similar 
higher  education  WH  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congrress  l&st  year  but  became  bogged 
down  In  conference.  I  have  Introduced 
the  compromise  higher  education  bill  on 
which  the  House-Senate  conference 
came  so  close  to  agreement  last  year. 
The  need  this  year  is  greater  than  ever, 
and  we  shall  be  endangering  the  Nation's 
future  If  we  do  not  take  afBrmaUve  ac- 
tion to  help  our  institutions  of  higher 
education.  I  am  ftJly  for  Federal  aid  to 
primary  and  secondary  schools  but  we 
know  there  Is  no  chance  for  1963  so  let 
us  get  after  the  most  urgent  and  the 
most  likely — vocational  and  higher  edu- 
cation. 

In  the  face  of  booming  enrollments 
and  galloping  costs,  time  is  running  out. 
A  recent  Ford  Foundation  study  es- 
timates conservatively  that  student  en- 
rollment in  public  colleges,  including 
Junior  colleges  and  universities,  will  grow 
rapidly  from  2  million  In  1960  to  about 
10  milUon  in  1985. 

Private  colleges  estimate  their  growth 
to  be  from  1.5  million  students  In  1960 
to  2.3  million  in  1970,  an  increase  of  53 
percent  in  10  years. 

Moreover,  the  study  points  out  that  by 
1986,  our  economy  will  call  for  a  labor 
force  that  will  consist  of  more  than  70 
percent  of  highly  skilled  and  professional 
workers,  most  of  whom  must  be  college 
and  university  trained. 

Other  long-range  projections  of  our 
country's  employment  and  manpower 
needs  backup  these  estimates.  The 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee, 
for  example,  reported  last  December  that 
our  goal  in  1970  should  be  7,500  Ph.  D.*s 
and  30,000  master's  degrees  In  engineer- 
ing, mathematics,  and  the  physical  sci- 
ences. By  comparison  with  this  project- 
ed total  of  37,500  higher  degrees,  our 
universities  In  1960  produced  only  15.000 
advanced  degrees.  And  this  represented 
an  Increase  of  only  4.000  In  10  years 
since  1950. 

Our  security  and  progress  as  a  nation 
are  so  heavily  dependent  upon  our  prog- 
ress in  education  and  the  Congress  can- 
not be  remiss  In  its  duty  If  any  of  us  can 
do  anything  about  It.  Our  colleges  and 
universities  are  making  almost  desperate 
efforts  to  meet  the  enrollment  bulge. 
But  they  are  far  behind  In  meeting  the 
need  for  classrooms,  libraries,  modem 
equipment,  and  other  necessary  facilities. 

To  meet  the  growing  shortage  of 
skilled  manpower,  our  education  system 
should  be  of  the  very  best  quality  from 
grade  school  through  the  universities. 
We  do  not  have  the  best  system  now  that 
we  can  afford,  and  we  are  not  doing 
enough  to  get  it. 

Until  we  take  the  giant  steps  needed 
to  approach  that  goal  we  shall  go  on 
wasting  the  talent  and  energy  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  should  have  had 
at  least  the  opportunity  to  get  a  higher 
education. 

At  the  same  time  we  dare  not  neglect 
except  at  our  peril,  the  mounting  prob- 
lem of  those  at  the  lowest  nings  of  the 
educational  ladder,  the  large  group  of 
unemployed  adults  who  need  basic  edu- 
cation training  as  well  as  vocational 
education.  This  is  an  emergency  need 
whose    proportions    are    shocking    and 


staggering.  There  are  almost  a  million 
dropouts  each  year  from  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  there  are 
also  some  8  million  adults  over  25  years 
of  age  who  have  less  than  5  years  of 
school  education  of  any  kind.  This  Is 
a  nationwide  problem,  and  In  New  York 
State  alone  there  are  nearly  2  million 
adults  in  this  group. 

Most  of  the  8  million  cannot  read, 
write,  or  do  cnoui^'h  arithmetic  to  hold 
down  a  simple  Job.  They  form  Uie  hard 
core  of  our  unemployed  and  they  become 
a  constant  drain  on  public  welfare 
funds.  In  this  technoloRlcal  world  where 
automation  is  rapidly  replacing  the  un- 
skilled worker,  ways  must  be  found  to 
provide  the  basic  educational  tools 
needed  for  retraining  and  subsequent 
reemployment.  The  undereducatcd 
adult  represents  a  wasted  human  re- 
source which  our  economy  cannot  afford. 

These  are  the  education  priorities  on 
which  Coneircss  must  act  at  this  ses.slon 
I  believe  that  this  Conn:ress  can  reach 
agreement  on  some  parts  of  the  educa- 
tion package,  at  the  very  least  on  those 
sectlor\s  dealing  with  aid  to  higher  edu- 
cation and  to  basic  adult  and  vocational 
education 

Hard  core  unomplcymcnt  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other.  Increasing  stu- 
dent "enrollments,  a  bu'.ginc  educational 
system  trying  to  meet  accolrratint;  needs, 
and  mounting  costs  on  all  leveKs — all  re- 
quire action  now  that  will  Include  im- 
mediate needs  as  well  as  long-ran?e 
planning.  It  is  an  enormous  Job  with 
tremendous  responsibilities  and  it  CEtn 
no  longer  l>e  put  off. 

We  must  separate  the  vocational  txlu- 
catlon  bill  from  the  omnibus  bill.  Then 
we  can  take  up  the  bills  which  relate  to 
secondary  and  primary  Federal  aid  to 
education.  So  I  make  the  plea  today 
to  my  own  chairman,  as  well  as  to  the 
Senate,  that  we  carve  out  of  the  Presi- 
dent's omnibus  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill  these  two  sections — higher  education 
and  vocational  education— that  we  give 
to  them  high  priority,  and  that  we  pa.ss 
them  in  this  se.sslon  I  believe  there 
is  no  other  way.  While  I  understand  the 
reluctance  to  take  that  action  in  terms 
of  an  administrative  program,  I  point 
out  that  exactly  that  has  been  done  in 
the  other  body.  Exactly  that  has  been 
done  here.  It  Is  the  way  in  which  we 
can  most  quickly— and  the  country  needs 
and  urgently  demands  it— get  action  on 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "College  Facilities." 
published  In  the  Washington  Post  on 
August  7,  and  an  article  entitled  "Room. 
Teacher  Shortages  Remain  as  Enroll- 
ments Grow."  published  in  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly.  June  28. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington   (DC  )   Post. 

Aug    7.  19«31 

CoLLZCB  FAcn-TTirs 

There  la  still  hope  of  rescuing  American 
education  from  the  doldrums.  Deeplte  e 
•eenoingly  Unpenetrable  congreeelonal  Ust- 
leaaneM  and  a  reluctance  to  conie  to  gripe 
with  aa  loue  Involving  overtones  of  re- 
llgloua  controversy,  the  House  of  Represent- 


atives should  Boon  be  called  upon  to  act  on  a 
troika  of  administration  ald-to-educatlon 
bills. 

The  House  Rules  Committee  la  now  con- 
sidering the  second  and  most  Important  of 
these  measures — the  so-called  college  facili- 
ties bill,  providing  a  3-year.  $1  195  billion 
pn^gnun  of  grants  and  loans  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  colleges  and  universities  to 
help  build  classroom?,  laboratories,  and  li- 
braries The  committee  decided  a  week  ago 
to  send  the  much  more  modest  vocational 
education  bill  to  the  House  floor  under  an 
"open  r\ile"  and  will  probably  act  before  long 
on  aKI  tf>  fedemlly  impacted  are.-xs.  a  program 
th.^t  ha.s  long  had  cnthusla-stlc  congressional 
support 

There  Is  opposition  to  the  college  facili- 
ties bill  on  the  ground  that  It  would  m  ike 
Federal  funds  available  to  sectarian  Institu- 
tions, although  not  for  any  religious  ob- 
sers-ances  or  Instruction  This  newspaper, 
which  has  always  been  strongly  opposed  to 
any  Federal  support  of  private  schools  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels — espe- 
cially private  schools  engaged  In  the  propa- 
gation of  religion — believes  that  such  sup- 
port can  be  provided,  properly  and  constitu- 
tionally, to  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 
The  difference  can  be  stated  very  simply. 
Higher  education  Is  not  compulsory:  It  deals 
with  more  mature  minds;  and  It  haa  tra- 
ditionally been  church  related  and  spon- 
sored: higher  education,  mcjreover.  Is  oriented 
primarily  to  education  and  not  to  religious 
lnd>ctrlnatlon. 

Fnactment  of  the  college  facilities  bill 
seems  to  us  of  great  Importance  on  two 
counts.  First,  It  would  give  urgently  needed 
aid  to  Institutions  now  critically  overbur- 
dened Second,  It  would  be  significant  as  a 
recognition  of  the  Federal  responsibility  for 
education  Educators  at  every  level  ought 
to  give  the  measure  strong  support  for  Its 
symbolic  aa  well  as  for  Its  practical  Im- 
portance. 

(From     Congressional     Quarterly    magazine, 
June  28.  19e31 

UooM.  TrACHEa  Shortages  Rfmain   as 
Enbou-ments  Grow 

While  proposals  for  general  Federal  aid  to 
improve  school  and  college  ct)ndltlons 
ihr  lughout  the  country  have  been  at  a 
stand.stUl  In  the  postwar  years,  the  statistics 
un  classrotim  and  teacher  shortages  have  not. 

Tlie  most  recent  figures  released  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare s  OfBce  of   Education   show   that: 

A  record  3a. 837.000  were  enrolled  In  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  In  the  fall 
of    1961! — a  3  7   percent   rise   over    the   fall   of 

1961.  The  rate  of  growth  varied  widely 
atnnnK  the  fi>ur  regions,  with  the  West  and 
S<juthwest  regions  growing  the  most  rapidly 
and   Uie  Southeast  region  the  slowst. 

Figures  for  the  most  recent  school  year 
available.  1959-80.  show  that  there  were  6  7 
million  pupils  In  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  In  the  1859-60  school  year. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  were  66  million 
children  In  Catholic  schools  during  the  1962- 
63  schcxU  year. 

The  school-age  population  (5  to  17  fears 
old)  continued  to  grow  at  a  rate  which  was 
faster  than  that  of  the  total  poptilatlon. 
Between    October    1.    1961.    and    October    1, 

1962.  the  estimated  school-age  population 
grew  from  45  8  million  to  47  million,  an  In- 
crease I  if  3  percent.  During  the  same  period, 
the  total  U.a.  population  Increased  15  per- 
cent. 

The  total  elementary  and  secondary  school 
classroom  shortage  In  the  fall  of  1962  was 
121.235— about  erenly  divided  between  the 
number  needed  to  boxise  pupils  In  excess  of 
Donnal  capacity  and  those  needed  to  replace 
unsatisfactory  facilities.  New  York  was  the 
State  with  the  highest  classroom  needs — 
11.716 — and  planned  to  complete  3.784  In 
the  1962-63  school  year.     CalLfornla  w:us  the 
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state  which  planned  for  the  most  new  class- 
rooms— 8,000 — though  Its  shortage — 2,000 — 
was  under  that  of  several  States.  The  nine 
States  with  the  next  highest  shortages  were 
Michigan  (8.319).  Pennsylvania  (7,644),  nii- 
nols  (7,151).  Texas  (6,706),  Florida  (4,466), 
Kentucky  (4,119).  Georgia  (3.950),  New  Jer- 
sey (3.913).  North  Carolina  (3.896),  and 
Virginia  (3,835). 

The  total  number  of  classrooms  scheduled 
for  completion  during  the  1962-63  school 
year  was  58.888;  72.000  were  completed  during 
1961-62.  The  annual  average  number  of 
classrooms  that  have  been  completed  in  the 
last  7  years  (1955-56  through  1961-62)  is 
69.600. 

The  Office  of  Education  estimates  that 
"only  a  small  part"  of  the  58.888  classrooms 
scheduled  for  completion  during  1962-63  can 
be  charged  against  the  121.235  gap  because 
thousands  more  will  be  needed  by  the  fall 
of  1963  to  provide  for  population  shifts,  the 
estimated  annual  enrollment  Increase  of  over 
1  million  pupils,  and  replacements  of  rooms 
abandoned  during  the  previous  year  for 
various  reasons.  In  addition,  new  class- 
room construction  does  not  necessarily  take 
place  In  areas  of  shortage. 

The  1962-63  shortage  represented  a  de- 
crease of  6.100  rooms,  or  4.8  percent,  from 
the  shortage  of  127.300  reported  In  1961. 
The  Office  of  Education  says  that  some  of 
this  change  Is  probably  caused  by  a  change 
in  reporting  methods  by  11  States. 

The  10  States  with  the  highest  classroom 
shortage  accounted  for  51  percent  of  the 
total  shortage  In  the  fall  of  1962.  but  planned 
to  build  only  35.9  percent  of  the  total  rooms 
scheduled  for  completion  dvirlng  1962-63. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  trend  toward 
reorganization  and  consolidation  of  smaller 
school  districts.  In  recent  years,  the  number 
of  school  districts  fell  from  40.500  In  1059-60 
to  33.100  In  the  fall  of  1962,  consisting  of 
28.900  operating  districts  and  4.200  nonoper- 
atlng  districts.  The  nonoperatlng  districts 
either  did  not  have  any  school  pupils  or  sent 
their  pupils  to  another  district  on  a  tuition 
basis.  In  the  fall  of  1962.  the  Great  Lakes 
and  Plains  region  had  65.6  percent  of  the 
operating  districts  and  85  percent  of  the 
nonoperatlng  dlstrlcU  In  the  United  States. 

In  37  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
over  400,000  pupils  were  attending  school  for 
less  than  a  full  school  day;  almost  two-thirds 
of  these  students  were  In  the  elementary 
schools. 

In  the  fall  of  1962  there  were  1.6  million 
full-time  and  part-time  teachers,  an  Increase 
of  3  4  percent  over  the  nxunber  In  the  fall 
of  1961.  Of  these.  82.000,  or  6.6  percent,  had 
substandard  credentials  for  their  positions. 
For  a  regular  elementary  school  teacher's 
certificate.  44  States  require  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree, 5  States  require  2  years  of  college,  and 
1  State  requires  less  than  2  years  of  college. 
For  regular  high  school  teaching  certificates, 
3  States  require  a  master's  degree  or  its 
equivalent  and  47  States  require  at  least  a 
bachelor's  degree. 

College  enrollment  Jumped  by  8.1  percent 
between  the  fall  of  1961  and  1962.  More  rises 
are  expected  as  those  born  during  the  "baby 
boom  '  of  the  mld-1940'B  are  now  becoming 
of  college  age. 

ADMINISTRATION  BILLS 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  re- 
quested that  Congress  pass  a  broad  educa- 
tion program  to  meet  both  the  problems  re- 
fiected  by  these  statistics  and  others  as  well. 
For  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the 
President  asked  for  $1.6  billion,  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  States  and  to  be  used  by  them, 
as  they  see  fit.  to  construct  classrooms  in 
areas  of  critical  needs,  raise  teachers'  sal- 
aries, or  initiate  experimental  projects  to 
cop>e  with  special  school  problems,  such  •• 
slum  or  depressed  areas.  One  Important  way 
this  differs  from  past  proposals  Is  that  school 
construction  Is  to  be  tindertaken  only  in 
areas  of  critical  need;  past  school  construc- 


tion bills  often  spread  the  fvmds  across-the- 
board  to  all  school  districts.  This  proposal 
is  still  part  of  an  omnibus  bill  in  the  Senate 
(S.  680) ,  where  It  Is  undergoing  hearings  by 
a  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Subcom- 
mittee. In  the  House,  the  omnibus  bill  has 
been  broken  up.  The  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  section  (H.R.  5344)  is  under- 
going hearings  by  a  House  Education  and 
Labor  Subcommittee.  A  college  classroom 
construction  bill  (H.R.  6143)  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  House  and  Is  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. In  the  Senate,  college  aid  proposals 
remain  in  the  omnibus  bill. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  is  recognized. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  OUR    YOUTH 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  some  concern  I  note  that  the 
Youth  Employment  Act,  which  we  passed 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  the  Senate, 
has  been  shelved  and  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue as  pending  business  in  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  other  body. 

This  is  very  unfortunate  for  the 
American  people. 

Over  the  years  the  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly enacted  legislation  to  protect 
and  conserve  our  natural  resources — our 
land,  farms,  rivers,  lakes,  and  forests. 
From  these  acts  we  have  derived  the 
means  by  which  we  have  attained  the 
highest  standard  of  living  of  any  nation 
in  the  world. 

We  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  real  and  great  wealth  of  our 
country — our  most  basic  resource — is  in 
the  boys  and  girls  who  will  tomorrow 
follow  us  as  trustees  and  guardians  of 
of  our  Nation.  We  are  failing  many  of 
these  young  people  today.  The  fact  is 
we  should  be  alarmed  at  the  present  lack 
of  physical  well-being  of  our  youth.  It 
is  shameful  that  almost  half  the  young 
men  called  for  induction  into  our  Armed 
Forces  are  physically  unfit  for  service. 

Crime  among  young  people  is  on  the 
increase.  In  automobile  thefts  alone,  65 
percent  are  committed  by  teenagers. 
Every  day  newspapers  rep>ort  an  appal- 
ling waste  of  young  lives.  Juvenile 
cases  in  the  courts  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  10  years.  Each 
year  the  statistics  become  worse. 
Americans  should  be  alarmed  at  the  In- 
crease of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  com- 
mitted by  juveniles  and  the  physical  un- 
fitness of  American  youth. 

We  accommodate  our  surplus  in  agri- 
culture. We  subsidize  certain  vital  in- 
dustries. Certainly,  we  should  legislate 
to  conserve  our  youth. 

In  most  cases  it  is  Idleness  and  hoise- 
lessness  that  causes  the  youngsters  to  be- 
come Juvenile  delinquents.  It  is  not  an 
indication  of  the  moral  decay  of  our 
youth.  Rather,  it  is  an  indictment  of 
our  society  and  of  our  failure  to  legislate 
adequately  in  their  behalf. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  1965  there  will 
be  almost  half  a  million  unemployed 
boys  between  16  and  21.  The  Jobless 
rate  for  this  age  group  Is  more  than 
twice  the  national  average.  Boys  who 
drop  out  of  school  and  cannot  find  jobs 
find  it  all  too  easy  to  end  up  in  trouble — 
not  only  for  themselves  but  for  society. 


At  the  same  time  our  national  re- 
sources are  sorely  in  need  of  attention. 
Eroded  land,  fire-ravaged  forests,  pol- 
luted streams,  and  neglected  recreational 
areas  mock  the  tourist  brochures. 
There  is  an  $8  billion  backlog  of  pro- 
posed and  really  essential  conservation 
projects.  The  work  must  be  done 
sooner  or  later.  The  more  it  is  post- 
poned, the  more  expensive  it  will  become. 

Only  a  third  of  the  Nation's  farmlands 
are  protected  by  soil-conservation  meas- 
ures. Fifty  million  acres  of  forest  land 
need  replanting  and  another  275  million 
need  improvement.  Two-thirds  of  our 
western  grazing  lands  suffer  from  ero- 
sion. Forest  fires  alone  last  year  de- 
stroyed over  3  million  acres  of  timber. 

We  must  not  tolerate  this  tragic  waste 
of  both  human  and  natural  resovirces. 
The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of  the 
1930's  gives  us  the  blueprint  for  what  is 
needed  today.  As  Congressman  at 
Large  representing  Ohio,  I  supported  this 
great  national  experiment.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  projects  of  the 
New  Deal  era.  Himdreds  of  thousands  of 
youth  were  physically  and  mentally  re- 
habilitated by  reason  of  the  CCC.  Today, 
many  of  them  are  scattered  throughout 
the  leadership  of  American  Government, 
industry,  and  education — testimony  to 
the  social  values  of  this  great  social  ex- 
periment. 

The  youth  employment  legislative  pro- 
posal which  we  in  the  Senate  passed 
would  establish  two  programs  for  em- 
ployment of  youth  in  useful  occupations. 
The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  it  will 
organize  will  put  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  21  to  work  improving  the 
Nation's  forests,  outdoor  recreation 
areas,  and  in  other  basic  conservation 
work.  This  youth  opportunities  organi- 
zation is  to  be  smaller  suid  more  flexible 
than  the  CCC.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  today.  The  second  program  will 
provide  public  service  employment.  Fi- 
nanced by  Federal  and  State  matching 
funds,  it  will  put  young  people  in  this 
same  age  group  to  work  in  hospitals, 
schools,  parks,  settlement  houses,  librar- 
ies, playgrounds.  Juvenile  centers,  and 
similar  community  social  welfare  proj- 
ects. 

This  legislation  provides  for  but  a  be- 
ginning. It  would  be  a  good  one.  These 
young  people  who  would  be  dealt  with  by 
flnal  passage  of  this  bill  have  already 
been  left  Idle  too  long  for  their  own  sake 
or  for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  country- 
men. The  entire  country  is  paying 
heavily  for  potentially  productive  man- 
power going  to  waste,  for  young  abilities 
left  undeveloped;  and  more  tangibly  in 
the  cost  of  crime  to  which  some  turn  for 
want  of  legitimate  employment. 

These  programs  will  cost  about  $4,000 
for  each  volimteer.  Contrast  this  with 
the  $25,000  that  it  costs  our  society  for 
each  juvenile  delinquent  who  now  fol- 
lows the  dreary  juvenile  court-reforma- 
tary  route. 

For  thousands  of  boys  in  city  slums 
this  will  be  the  only  opportunity  for  liv- 
ing and  working  in  the  open,  their  only 
opportunity  to  enrich  the  land  and 
strengthen  their  lives.  It  will  provide  a 
new  sense  of  purpose  for  young  men 
growing  up  in  a  society  in  which  the  op- 
portunity for  creative   accomplishment 
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has  been  beeomiss  rarer  each  year. 
Most  of  all,  it  will  oonatructively  channel 
those  restless  energies  that  today  are 
leading  thousands  of  underprivileged 
boys  in  the  direction  of  delinquency,  vio- 
lence, and  ultimate  self-destruction. 

Mr  President,  this  merttorloua  pro- 
posal will  bring  untold  dividends  to  our 
Nation.  Many  will  be  tangible  In  the 
form  of  more  abundant  use  of  our  nat- 
ural resources.  The  greatest  dividend 
will  be  the  conservation  and  enrichment 
of  our  youth. 


MONTANA  BOY  SCOUT  HIKES  50 
MILES— ON  ONE  LEG 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  the 

advent  of  the  New  Frontier  and  Kennedy 
administration  brought  a  new  conscious- 
ness to  physical  fitness  and  athletic  skill. 
The  50-mlle  hike  has  subsequently  be- 
come the  symbol  of  the  physically  fit. 

The  most  remarkable  50-mlle  hiker  of 
all  Is  12-year-old  Robert  Reopelle.  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Reopelle.  of  Butte. 
Mont.  Bobby  recently  won  plaudits  from 
bis  fellow  Scouts  In  troop  6  and  his 
scoutmaster  for  his  courage  and  forti- 
tude during  a  50-mile  hike  in  the  rugged 
Anaconda-Plntlar  wilderness  area.  He 
did  it  the  hard  way.  asldng  no  favors, 
hiking  along  on  one  leg  with  the  aid  of  a 
pair  of  crutches. 

The  seventh  grader  lost  his  leg  in  a 
firearms  accident  when  he  was  6  years 
old  and  now  uses  an  artificial  leg  which 
permits  him  to  play  basketball,  baseball, 
and  participate  In  boxing.  The  courage 
and  determination  exhibited  by  Bobby 
Reopelle  is  an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us 
and  the  people  of  Butte  and  Montana  are 
very  proud  of  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  news  story  from  the  August  4,  1963, 
issue  of  the  Montana  Standard,  pub- 
lished in  Butte.  Mont. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

No     Favors     Askxd — Scout     Does     50-Mile 
Hike  on  Onk  Leg 
(By  Frank  Qulnn) 

It'B  ea«y  to  Bmll*  that  laat  long  mile  when 
you  have  two  sturdy  legs. 

It's  touglner  to  grin  when  you're  hiking 
along  on  one  leg,  with  assistance  of  a  pair 
of  crutches. 

Robert  Reopelle,  12.  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
H  C  Reopelle,  2108  Ash  Street,  last  week 
won  plaudits  of  hla  fellow  Scouts  of  troop 
0.  bis  scoutmaster,  and  other  Scout  offlctals 
for  tbe  determination  and  grit  he  displayed 
m  a  SO-mile  hike  In  the  rugged  .\nacunda- 
Plntlar  wilderneas  area.. 

NO  ravoaa  ASKao 

He  did  It  the  bard  way.  aaking  and  receiv- 
ing nu  favors  as  he  and  23  other  Scouts  ac- 
companied by  2  adult  leaders  earned  the  na- 
tional Boy  Scout  SO-MlIer  Award.  They  cov- 
ered well  over  60  miles  in  the  prlnnltlve 
mountain  area  south  of  Moose  Lake  In  Gran- 
ite County. 

Bobby  kept  in  step  during  climbs  over 
rugged  peaks  as  the  group  croesed  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  four  times,  forded  roaring 
mountain  streams,  and  worked  Its  way 
through  numerotis  windfalls. 

The  trek  was  pretty  tough  for  any  one  of 
the  group.     For  Bobby,  according  to  Scout- 


master Dick  Matthew  and  Ken  Waldron, 
troop  committee  chairman  who  made  the 
trip,  and  Scout  Executive  Robert  DeBuhr. 
it  was  a  remarkable  accomplishment 

"There  were  numerous  places  where  the 
trails  Bwltrhbacked  up  steep  (n^ades  or  (?iive 
way  to  Bwampts  and  windfall  Jungles."  Mat- 
thew said,  "but  Bobby  kept  swinging  along 
on  tho«»e  crutches  He  Wiis,  In  fact,  an  In- 
spiration to  all  of  UM  ■ 

The  trek  Bt  irted  nt  Carp  Creek  near  M<x>se 
Lake  and  ended  iit  the  Bov  5i<(iut  c;imp  on 
the  middle  fork  of  R<^>ck  Creek  'Ihe  troop 
est^iblist'.ed  a  base  camp  at  Jchnstin  Ijike 
Other  lakes  visited  Uicluded  Rainbow,  C.irp 
PuUl.ir.  Ore.imni.>s,  Edith,  and  Phil! Is  The 
troop  rnw-sed  the  Continental  Divide  at 
Plntlar  and  Bltterrinit  Passes.  A.s  a  ^'xk\ 
turn,  members  uf  the  troop  cut  and  left  a 
l.irs^e  supply  of  firewood  at  three  of  the  For- 
fst  Service  trail  ran'.ps  and  spent  scver^il 
hours  cle;u-lng  trails  Bobby  cut  his  share  of 
wfMjd  as  we'.  1  a-s  performed  tlie  camp  chores 
expected  of  uU  bo<x1  Scouts 

Bobby  s  br-ither  Tom  also  wns  on  the  trip 
along  with  the  followini?  other  members  of 
troop  8  Albert  Chlamulera,  Bruce  and  btevi- 
Waldron.  Add;;on  C<jli:or,  Davia  axid  Ciary 
Henrlih.  Jje  Caruk.  Cll-Tord  K.ndl.  Tony 
Clrusso.  Stanley  Kai^un,  David  L'tiettl,  Gary 
Galettl.  Jimle  B.Utlola.  Rlckv  OD<ini:en. 
Keith  Criilg.  Henry  Kru.^lok.  Jimniy  Jones. 
Eddie  Petrin.  Jimmy  Lawrence.  Mickey 
Bajovifh,  Mickey  Castolanl.  and  Tuny 
Bracco 

Bobby  lost  his  ri^ht  leK  when  hu  w.is  f? 
years  old  as  .i  resvilt  of  a  Urc.ixms  accident 
He  generally  usts  an  artlfici.il  Umh.  but  In 
training  for  the  better  than  Sf^-mlle  wilder- 
ness trek  he  found  the  artiQcl.il  leg  handi- 
capped him  In  mount.iln  climbing  He  and 
other  Sc'iutd  trained  for  the  Plntlar  exp«'dl- 
tiun  on  the  E.ist  I'tiinne  o!  the  U<Mkies  In 
back  jf  Culumlji*  GiUdeiia. 

Bcbby  Is  la  the  seveuth  i^Ta^le  Wlvli  u.se 
of  Lis  artificial  I-g  he  pl.iy.-  b.i.'^.'v'-' tj-il!,  !.i,iso- 
ball,  and  boxes 

He's  a  modest  boy,  and  nt  first  b.ilked  .it 
having  his  pft^ire  t»iken  "The  other  fel- 
lows."   he    Biiid,    "hiked    Just    its    far  " 

That's  the  way  Bobby  l.s  He  doe.'in't  con- 
sider  him."»elf  handicapped,  and  he  isn  t 


REPLY  TO  EDWIN  P  NEIL.AN.  PRESI- 
DENT, U  S  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I 
riie  to  take  exception  to  certain  remarks 
made  today  by  Mr  Edvun  P.  Neilan.  pres- 
ident of  the  U  S   Chambtr  of  Commerce. 

It  would  appear  that  either  Mr  Neilan 
or  his  speechwrittTs  have  been  earned 
away  by  the  propaganda  of  the  far  ruht 
The  substance  of  liis  remarks  certainly 
reflects  no  credit  upon  Mr.  Neilan  or  the 
national  chamber. 

The  gist  of  his  remark.s  is  that  we  in 
Congre.ss  are  iniiiu)ral,  our  cunsiituenLs 
are  immoral,  the  Federal  Government  Is 
immoral,  and  all  Federal-State  prot,'ram.s 
are  immoral. 

His  conttntion  is  that  beCciu.se  a  cer- 
tain town,  or  city,  or  county,  or  district, 
or  State  becomes  a  part  of  a  certain  pro- 
gram and  receive.s  a  certain  project.  Its 
citlzen.s  are  bribed  to  vote  a  certain  way 
politically 

Certainly,  any  Representative  and  any 
Senator  intends  to  see  that  his  dl.strlct 
and  his  Stale  have  the  maximum  oppor- 
tunity for  development.  With  the  com- 
plexities of  society  in  America  today, 
there  are  problems  that  are  national  In 
scope.    These  are  the  problems  that  the 


Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
attack  Jointly. 

It  Is  an  affront  to  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation,  however,  to  be  accused  of  bribery 
because  a  city,  or  State,  or  district  re- 
ceives a  certain  project. 

It  is  also  an  affront  to  the  inteurity 
of  our  citizenry  to  a.s.sume  that  they 
would  vote  for  a  certain  individual  solely 
becau.se  that  individual  was  a  Congress- 
man or  Senator  at  the  time  a  certain 
project  or  prot^ram  benefited  a  commu- 
nity. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Mr.  Neilan  as  the 
."spokesman  for  a  national  orcanization 
anchored  to  re.'^pectability  and  conserv- 
atism should  be  the  vehicle  for  the  wild 
statement.s  made  today. 

His  statements  are  strange,  indeed, 
when  one  considers  the  fact  that  almost 
600  bankers,  professional  people,  and 
biLsine.s,smen — all  chamber  of  commerce 
members — have  worked  on  the  basic 
planning  for  area  redevelopment  projects 
in  local  communities. 

Tliese  men  reali/e  tlie  complexities  of 
our  age. 

They  know  that  solutions  to  our  prob- 
lems do  not  lie  in  negatlvi.sm.  They 
know  that  .solutions  to  our  national  prob- 
lems lie  in  national  action 

And  so  it  Is  unfortunate  that  Mr 
Neilan  should  make  his  Washington 
debut  as  national  chamber  president  in 
this  manner 

Perhaps  he  .«;hould  tiy  arain  after  talk- 
ing with  his  rank  and  file. 


CONGRESSIONAL    REFORM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  week 
after  week  goes  by  and  imp<jrtant  legis- 
lation which  holds  us  here  fails  to  reach 
the  calendar,  the  public  demand  for  ac- 
tion or,  in  the  alternative,  for  congres- 
sional reform,  is  growing  daily. 

The  well-known  columnist  Roscoo 
Drummond.  in  a  column  entitled  "Action 
or  Reform."  printed  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Aui,'ust  3.  196J.  had  this  to  .say: 

Every  student  of  government  who  lcMjk.s 
upon  the  functioning  of  Congress  with  any 
deuichment  in  convinced  that  Its  machinery 
nm.'^t  be  modernized  if  It  Is  to  recover  its 
eroded  authority  and  have  any  chance  of 
tr.ms.ictmg  the  public  business  efllclently 
and  rcspon.slbly. 

The  column,  which  Ls  worthy  of  study 
by  all  readers  of  the  Record,  ends  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  country  Is 
an.xiously  waiting  to  .see  whether  Con- 
gre.vs,  which  now  has  the  ball,  is  goiiit; 
to  Sit  on  it.  throw  it  into  tlie  stands,  or 
run  with  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  Mr. 
Drummonds  column  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  bomg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  Ui  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ACTIo.N     OR      ROORM 

(By    Ruscoe  Drummond  I 

This  summer  and  fall  will  be  a  gtxxl  time 
for  the  Amerl'^an  people— and  the  Congre«s- 
men  themselves — to  watch  and  decide 
whether  Congress  can  go  on  much  longer 
with  Its  present  archaic  machinery. 

Every  student  of  government  who  looks 
up<m  the  functioning  of  Congress  with  any 
detachment  is  convinced  that  its  machinery 
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must  be  modemlBed  If  it  la  to  r«ooTer  Its 
eroded  authority  and  have  any  chance  of 
transacting    the    public   buainaaa   efficiently 

and  responsibly. 

What  we  are  going  to  learn  this  summer 
and  fall  Is  not  only  whether  Congren  can 
transact  the  public  business  at  all. 

During  the  many  years  I  have  been  In 
'Washington  there  has  always  been  urgent 
business  before  the  Congress.  At  this  session 
there  Is  transcendently  urgent  busmess  be- 
fore the  Congress.  There  Is  the  problem  of 
rising  racial  tension,  unrelieved  unemploy- 
ment despite  substantial  pro6i>erlty,  s  slug- 
gish economy,  the  matter  of  tax  reduction, 
and  the  overhanging  threat  of  a  rail  strike. 
Legislation  dealing  with  all  of  these  mat- 
ters will  be  before  Congress.  The  Issues  are 
being  clearly  drawn.  The  President  has  done 
his  part  by  decisively  committing  his  lead- 
ership, by  alerting  the  Nation  to  the  prob- 
lems, and  by  offering  Congress  concrete  pro- 
posals for  action. 

Tlie  Initiative  Is  now  wholly  with  Congress. 
The  responsibility  for  action — or  Inaction — 
Is  with  Congress,  pltis  responsibility  for  the 
consequences.     Congress  has  the  ball. 

After  6  months  of  frittering,  no  wonder 
everybody  Is  uncertain  about  what  Is  gomg 
to  be  done — if  anything.  Prom  January  to 
July  Congress  has  accomplished  little  that  Is 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  and  nothmg  sig- 
nificant. And  now  Washington  Is  filled  with 
talk  that  Congress  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
do  two  big  things  the  same  year — that  Is, 
deal  with  clvU  rlgbU  legislation  and  tax 
reduction  over  a  12-month  span.  The  talk 
Is  that  If  Congress  can  handle  one  major 
problem  a  year,  like  civil  rights,  that  would 
be  transacting  the  public  buslnees  pretty 
well. 

It  wouldn't.  It  would  be  a  sorry  record 
and  one  that  Congressmen  who  want  to  see 
Congress  recover  its  initiative,  authority,  and 
preeLlge  cannot  and  should  not  condone  as 
an  acceptable  standard  of  government. 

The  truth  Is  that  Congress  has  been  con- 
tinuously losing  power  to  the  President  for 
more  than  a  quarter  century.  We  no  longer 
have  a  system  of  three  coordinate  branches — 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  Through 
Its  own  fault  and  Inefficiency  Congress  Is  no 
longer  coequal  with  the  executive  and  tiM 
judiciary.  It  can  retrieve  its  position  only 
by  modernizing  Its  methods  of  discharging 
its  responplbllltles.  It  has  lost  control  of 
the  budget.  It  is  not  an  adequate  monitor 
of  the  administration.  It  Is  so  burdened  with 
trivia  that  It  is  rarely  able  to  give  priority  to 
crucial  legislation.  At  most  points  It  Is  so 
understaffed  with  lU  own  experts  that,  more 
often  than  not.  It  cannot  give  Independent 
study   to  Presidential  proposals. 

How  resp<Tnsibly  Congress  conducts  It- 
self from  now  to  adjournment — what  It  does 
and  what  It  falls  to  do — will  disclose  the 
congressional  reforms  most  needed. 

Congress  now  has  the  ball.  'What  the 
country  Is  anxiously  waiting  to  see  Is 
whether  Congress  U  going  to  sit  on  It,  throw 
it  into  the  stands — or  run  with  It. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  not  only 
is  there  strong  sentiment  building  up  all 
over  the  country  for  congressional  re- 
forms, but  the  present  pace  of  the  Con- 
gress in  general,  and  the  Senate  in  par- 
ticular, is  bringing  us  into  ridicule. 
Ridicule  is  not  a  good  thing  for  what 
should  be  one  of  the  three  coordinate 
branches  of  the  F^ederal  union. 

The  entertaining,  humorous  writer, 
Mr.  Art  Buchwald,  wrote  a  coltmin  ridi- 
culing the  Congress,  with  biting  satire, 
in  Sundays  Washington  Post.  It  is 
entitled  "King  of  the  Hill."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  column 
may  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko, 
as  follows: 

Knra  or  thz  Hnx — Destsuctiomalism   Ast 
Ckkatxd  dt  Abstract 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

Many  people  are  wondering  how  Congress 
can  remain  in  session  for  as  long  as  It  has 
without  passing  any  Important  legislation. 
Well,  It  Isn't  easy.  It  takes  experience,  know- 
how,  and  devoted  patience. 

•nie  Members  of  the  88th  Congress  have 
the  art  of  legislative  featherbeddlng  down 
to  a  science,  and  after  spending  time  on 
Capitol  Hill  one  can't  help  developing  any- 
thmg  but  admiration  for  our  elected  repre- 
sentatives. To  paraphrase  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  "Never  have  so  few  done  so  little 
for  so  many." 

How  do  they  do  it?  In  order  to  find  out, 
we  Interviewed  a  Congressman  who  was 
willing  to  talk  providing  we  didn't  use  his 
name. 

"Sir,  how  are  you  able  to  stay  in  session 
for  so  long  without  doing  anything?" 

"The  secret  Is  cooperation,  boy,"  he  said. 
"Without  cooperation  from  everybody  In 
Congress,  Heaven  knows  how  many  laws 
'we'd  pass." 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?" 
"Well,  boy,  Congress  has  built-in  safe- 
giiards  against  anything  getting  on  the  floor 
for  a  vote.  For  one  thing,  a  bill  has  to  go 
to  a  committee  for  study.  The  bill  Is  usually 
given  to  the  committee  that  Is  most  unfa- 
vorable to  Its  being  passed,  so  It's  pigeon- 
holed without  much  discussion.  In  most 
cases  the  key  committees  m  Congress  are 
controlled  by  chairmen  who  are  pledged  to 
keeping  legislation  away  from  the  legisla- 
tors." 

"Why  Is  that?" 

"If  you.  as  a  legislator,  vote,  that  means 
you're  taking  a  stand  on  an  Issue,  and  if 
you're  running  for  reelection  the  last  thing 
you  want  to  do  is  to  let  the  voters  know 
what  side  you're  on." 

"Then  as  a  safeguard  we  also  have  the 
congressional  hearing.  You  can  have  hear- 
mgs  for  as  long  as  9  months  on  a  piece  of 
legislation.  Sometimes,  If  the  legislation  Is 
newsworthy  enough,  you  can  have  two  or 
three  committees  holding  hearings  on  the 
same  bill  at  the  same  time.  In  many  cases 
the  heartngs  become  so  complicated  the  com- 
mittee forgets  why  they're  holding  them  In 
the  first  place.  But  as  long  as  the  hearings 
get  m  the  newspapers  everyone  Is  satisfied." 
"Who  decides  whether  a  hearing  has 
enough  publicity  value?" 

"Usually  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
We  depend  on  him  to  hold  hearings  only 
on  legislation  that  will  get  our  names  In  the 
papers." 

"But  there  have  been  occasions  where  a 
bill  has  gotten  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
How  do  you  explain  that?" 

"Sc»nebody  goofed.  He  Is  usually  censured 
m  private  for  it,  and  we  see  that  he  doesn't 
get  to  handle  any  bills  again.  But  fortu- 
nately, even  If  a  bill  gets  to  the  floor,  we  have 
safeguards  against  passing  it.  For  one  thing, 
you  need  a  quortim  and  it  Isn't  easy  to  get 
one. 

"Most  Congressmen  go  home  on  Thurs- 
days and  come  back  on  Tuesdays.  Then 
they  have  mail  to  answer,  speaking  engage- 
ments to  fulfill,  and  mtervlews  to  give  to  the 
press.  Very  few  Congressmen  have  time  to 
vote." 

"But  suppose  you  do  have  a  quorum  and 
you  do  vote  and  you  do  pass  a  bill.  Then 
what?" 

"It's  happened  In  previous  Congresses,"  he 
admitted.  "But  very  rarely  In  ovuv.  If  this 
did  happen,  we  would  then  depend  on  the 
Senate  not  to  pass  it.  That's  why  we  have 
two  Houses.  So  each  one  has  a  chance  to 
cancel  out  the  other's  bill.     We're  pledged 


to  kill  their  bills  and  they^e  pledged  to  kill 
ours." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  many 
important  proposed  changes  in  Senate 
rules,  procedures,  and  customs  are  pend- 
ing before  the  Subcommittee  on  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration.  Two 
days  of  testimony  have  been  taken.  The 
notes  of  the  testimony  have  been  tran- 
scribed and  printed.  The  beloved  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  [Mr.  Hayden] 
has  promised  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Case]  and  me  that  he  will  hold 
two  more  hearings  promptly.  I  hope 
very  much  that  we  can  bring  from  that 
subcommittee,  in  the  very  near  future, 
approval  of  some  of  the  measures  which 
it  Is  important  to  pass  this  year  in  order 
to  update  our  rules  and  enable  us  to  pro- 
ceed, with  expedition,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  measures  which  are  so  vitally 
needed  this  summer. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MAJ.  ROBERT  A. 
RUSHWORTH 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Maine  expressed  its  pride  in  one  of  its 
native  sons.  Maj.  Robert  A.  Rushworth. 
of  Madison,  Maine,  who,  as  an  X-15  pilot 
has  been  awarded  the  designation  of 
"astronaut"  and  the  wings  of  an  astro- 
naut. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee,  I  am  particu- 
larly proud  of  this  young  man  whose 
birthplace  is  a  close  neighboring  town  of 
my  own  birthplace. 

Because  they  so  accurately  reflect  the 
feeling  of  the  people  of  Maine  in  their 
pride  of  Major  Rushworth,  I  ask  iinani- 
mous  consent  to  have  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  editorials  of  the 
Waterville,  Maine,  Sentinel  and  the 
Lewiston,  Maine,  Daily  Sun  and  an  ac- 
count by  the  Somerset,  Maine,  Reporter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Lev^ton  Dally  Sun,  Jtily  31,  1963) 
Maink's  AsraoMAUT  Homorbd 

There  will  come  a  time  when  astronauts 
will  be  as  plentiful  (we  couldnt  bring  our- 
selves to  say  common)  as  pilots  are  today. 
But  that  time  still  Is  a  few  years  In  the 
future.  Meanwhile,  the  designation  astro- 
naut Is  a  kind  of  honorary  degree  which  sets 
a  select  few  airmen  apart  from  their  fellows. 

A  few  days  ago,  in  Washington,  the  latest 
American  to  attain  the  special  honor,  Maj. 
Robert  A.  Rushworth.  an  Air  Force  test  pilot, 
was  presented  his  astronaut  wings.  The 
event  was  especially  noteworthy  In  that 
Major  Rushworth  earned  his  wings  In  con- 
trolled flight  of  a  winged  plane,  and  not  by 
being  hurled  into  space  on  the  tip  of  a  giant 
missile. 

Maine  basked  In  reflected  glory  as  Astro- 
naut Rushworth  was  honored,  for  he  Is  a 
native  son  whose  original  home  was  In  Mad- 
ison. Both  of  Maine's  Senators  attended  the 
special  ceremony  at  the  Pentagon. 

Beginning  tomorrow,  and  for  3  days, 
Madison  and  environs  will  pay  tribute  to  our 
first  astronaut  as  he  brings  his  family  home 
for  a  visit. 

The  country's  latest  astronaut  flew  the 
experimental  rocket  plane,  the  X-16,  to  a 
height  of  286,000  feet  to  qualify  for  the  ex- 
clusive space  club. 
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We  Uk«  JustlflabI*  prkto  In  congntulatlng 
Aatronaut  Rusbworth  on  hU  •chlevement. 
We  h»ll  the  tnOnlnc  ooura«e.  ablUty.  and 
dedication  or  thU  AflMrlcan  eerrlceman  who. 
with  other*  like  him.  U  bl»Bln«  the  «p«:e 
trail*  of  the  future. 

[Prom  the  WatenrlUe  (Maine)   Uomlng 

Sentinel.  Aug.  a.  lOdS  | 

Thb  Majo*  Oomu  Bomb 

It  would  be  as  dUBeult  aa  It  would  be  out 
of  order  at  thla  point  to  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  winged  aatronaufa  exploit*  with  thoee 
of  the  more  highly  publicized  mlsBlle- 
Uunched  aatronauta  auch  aa  Glenn,  Carpen- 
ter, et  al. 

MaJ  Robert  A.  Buahworth  repreeenta  the 
former  and  whether  It  take*  more  skill  and 
courage  to  fly  an  X-15  or  a  space  capsule  Is 
a  rather  academic  question. 

A  man  who  quallfiea  aa  an  astronaut  by 
either  mean*  U  a  rather  apeclal  type  of  man 
who  muat  have  talent,  atamlna  and  person- 
ality characterl*tlc*  which  we  land-bound 
mortal*  hold  in  aw*. 

Major  Ruahworth  received  the  first  of  a 
3-day  round  of  home-State  honors  Thursday 
night  when  he  wa*  the  principal  guest  at  the 
dedication  of  a  gymnaalum  at  Madison  In  hU 

name. 

Today  the  State  and  the  Air  National 
Guard  will  pay  him  homage  and  on  Satur- 
day he  will  return  to  hi*  hometown  of  Madi- 
son and  the  hometown  of  his  wife — Nor- 
rldgewock— fOT  a  ■pectacular  homecoming 
celebration. 

Madlaon  In  particular  and  the  State  of 
Maine  In  general  have  reaaon  to  be  proud 
of  thla  gentleman. 

He  haa  achieved  hla  fame  In  the  tradition 
of  State -of -Maine  *on*  of  earlier  generations 
who  roamed  the  *ea*  In  proud  ship*.  Today 
the  frontiers  are  In  the  air  and  In  space  and 
because  of  thU  eon  of  Madison.  Maine  ha* 
an  important  plac*  In  their  exploration  Jiist 
a*  It  did  in  those  earlier  nautical  ones. 

We  would  be  remiss  If  we  failed  to  men- 
tion the  man  who  has  headed  up  the  plans 
for  the  celebration.  Alex  Richard,  principal 
of  B4adl«on  Hlgfh  School  and  an  Air  Force 
Reserve  major.  Richard  wa*  a  childhood 
friend  of  Major  Kuahworth  In  Madison,  and 
the  homecoming  fastlvltle*  are  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  yearlong  dream  of  Richard  and  his 
associate*  In  Madlaon. 

We  Join  with  aU  at  the  people  of  Madlaon 
and  of  Blaine  In  welcoming  Bob  Ruahworth 
home.  The  tribute*  he  has  received  and  will 
receive  during  theae  homecoming  days  are 
both  warm  and  sincere. 

It  la  a  peculiarity— albeit  a  good  one — of 
State  of  Malners  that  wherever  life's  high- 
ways take  them  and  no  matter  how  Infre- 
quently they  get  back.  Maine  la  always  home. 

(From  the  Somerset  Reporter,  Aug    1,  19631 
RusHWoa-TH    COMn    HOMX— To    Be    Orvii* 

HxBO's    WxLCOia    D»    2-MiL*    Pmiade    in 

Madison 

Justifiably  proud  of  their  native  son.  MaJ. 
Robert  A.  Ruahworth — Maine's  greatest  mod- 
ern-day hero— the  people  of  Madison  are 
Joining  force*  with  their  sister  conununltles 
of  Anson  and  Norrldgewock  to  produce  one 
of  the  moat  spectacular  homecomings  ever 
staged  In  the  State  of  Maine. 

The  3-day  Maine  civic  tribute  got  under- 
way last  night  with  a  special  reception  at 
Lakewood  Inn  and  Theater,  and  will  be 
climaxed  by  a  S-mlle  parade  through  Madi- 
son on  Satiirday  afternoon. 

The  tribute  for  Malne'a  flrst  astronaut  will 
be  the  realization  of  a  yearlong  dream  of 
Major  Ruahworth'*  childhood  friend,  Alex 
Richard,  principal  of  Madison  High  School, 
and  hlmaelf  a  majcr  In  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serves. 
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At  8  pm.  tonight,  a  public  barbecue  wUl 
be  held  at  the  Madison  High  School  athletic 
field.  ThU  win  be  followed  by  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Robert  A  Rushworth  Gymnaalum 
In  accordance  to  a  town  meeting  vote  last 
March.  Major  Rushworth  will  be  the  fea- 
tvired  speaker  at  8  p  m 

"The  public  Is  Invited  to  attend  the  gym 
dedlcaUon  even  If  they  do  not  attend  the 
barbecue."  Mrs  Shirley  Richard  pointed  out 
yesterday.  "We  are  hoping  that  many  of 
the  local  people  will  take  advantage  of  this 
part  of  the  program.  There  la  no  admission 
charge  " 

On  Friday,  August  3,  Major  Rushworth  and 
hU  party  will  be  In  Augusta  for  a  special  re- 
ception tendered  by  Gov  John  H  Reed  This 
will  be  followed  by  a  luncheon  In  honor  of 
the  astronaut  at  the  Pioneer  House,  which 
will  be  attended  by  his  party,  State  officials, 
and  representatives  of  the  press  A  news 
conference  will  then  be  held 

At  6  30  pjn  .  Major  Rushworth  will  be 
honored  at  a  reception  spon.sored  by  the 
Maine  Air  National  Guard  at  Dow  Air  Force 
Base  in  Bangor. 

Saturday  la  parade  day  The  flrst  parade 
win  be  held  In  Norrldgewock  -hometown  of 
Mrs.  Rushworth,  the  former  Joyce  Butler. 
Fire  Chief  Wlnton  Keene  and  Thomas  Labun 
are  cochalrmen  The  parade  will  start  at 
10  am.  on  WatervlUe  Hill,  proceeding  up 
Main  Street  to  the  new  athletic  field  where 
Major  Rushworth  and  his  party  will  review 
the  units. 

At  1  30  In  the  afternoon,  a  giant  parade 
will  start  at  Madison's  Weston  Avenue 
School,  proceeding  south  along  We8t<^)n  Ave- 
nue, across  Bean  Street,  then  south  on  Maple 
Street,  west  along  Main  Street  as  far  as  the 
high  school,  then  north  on  North  Street,  and 
across  John  Street  to  the  Weston  Avenue 
School  where  It  will  disband 

The  ptu-ade  will  feature  an  open  convert- 
ible motorcade,  with  Major  Rushworth  and 
his  family  and  relatives  In  the  lead  cars,  fol- 
lowed by  cars  containing  the  entire  Maine 
congressional  delegation.  State  dignitaries 
and  military  officials. 

Units  will  include  the  US  Air  Force  Band 
with  colors  from  McOulre  Air  Force  Base. 
N.J;  the  195th  Army  Band.  US  Marine 
marching  unit;  Legion  and  VFW  SUte  com- 
manders and  marching  unlU,  floats.  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts;  Madison  High  majorettes;  and 
Madison  Fire  Department  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  reception  at  Madison  High  School 
In  the  evening,  there  will  be  open  house 
at  the  Legion  and  VFW  poets,  and  at  the 
class  reunions  of  the  MHS  class  of  1938  at 
Klwanls  Hall,  and  the  class  of  1943  at  the 
O  Sole  Mlo.  Major  Rushworth  was  In  the 
class  of  1942 

MaJ.  Robert  A  Rushworth,  of  Madison,  the 
Air  Force's  second  winged  astronaut  and 
principal  X-15  pilot,  haa  been  testing  aircraft 
at  Edwards  for  more  than  6  years. 

He  has  flown  the  North  American  Aviation. 
Inc  -built  experimental  rocket  plane  15  time* 
in  the  Joint  Air  Force-National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  (NASA)  Navy  re- 
search program 

Highest  X-15  flight  for  Rushworth,  who  Is 
assigned  to  the  Air  Force  Flight  Test  Center's 
Manned  Spacecraft  Operations  Branch  was 
285,000  feet  (54  miles)  June  27,  1963  It 
gave  him  his  pilot  astronaut  rating,  awarded 
only  to  military  pilots  who  fly  50  miles  or 
more  high 

On  May  8.  1962.  the  thrice -decorated  World 
War  II  veteran  proved  the  craft  could  with- 
stand the  heat  of  1,250'  Fahrenheit  on  Its 
speed  brakes  and  1.000*  wing  and  fuselage 
temperatures 

A  few  months  earlier  Rushworth  flew  the 
plane  without  the  lower  portion  of  Its  ven- 
tral fin  for  the  flrst  time.  This  was  to  deter- 
mine If.  as  engineers  believed,  the  lack  pro- 


vided greater  stability  for  reentry  to  denser 
atmosphere*  from  extreme  altitudes. 

He  haa  chalked  up  about  5,200  hours  of 
flying  time — some  3,000  In  Jets — In  his  20 
years  In  uniform.  More  than  1.700  were  In 
testing  flghter  aircraft  since  his  January  3. 
1957  graduation  from  the  Air  Force  Experl- 
menUl  Flight  Teat  Pilot  School  (since  re- 
named Aerospace  Research  Pilot  School). 

Decorations  and  awards  received  by  Major 
Rushworth  Include  the  Air  Medal,  with  one 
oak  leaf  cluster;  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross;  the  American  Campaign  Medal;  the 
World  War  11  Medal;  the  Aslatlc-Paclflc 
CampiUgn  Medal;  and  the  National  Defense 
Service  Medal,  and  others. 

Major  Rushworth  resides  at  Edwards  with 
his  wife,  the  former  Joyce  Butler,  and  daugh- 
ter, Cherl,  4',  years  of  age.  Hla  widowed 
mother.  Mrs  Mabel  T  Rushworth.  resides  at 
2H  Eastway  Road.  Greenbelt,  Md 


THE  PEACE  CORPS 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an  old 
and  tested  maxim  that  one  can  tell  much 
about  the  effectiveness  of  an  undertak- 
ing by  the  nature  of  the  opposition  to  It 
The  people  who  are  hurt  most  generally 
are  the  ones  who  cry  loudest. 

Tliis  is  now  being  demonstrated  by  a 
bitter  attack  on  the  Peace  Corps.  Not 
long  aKO  there  appeared  in  the  Bolivian 
Communist  newspapers  two  particularly 
vituperative  articles  on  this  evidently  ex- 
tremely sore  subject.  The  loud  cries  of 
ansuish  in  these  articles  make  it  very 
clear  indeed  that  the  Communists  are 
being  hurt^— and  badly— by  the  activities 
of  our  dedicated  young  volunteers  in 
Bolivia. 

The  March  23,  1963.  edition  of  El 
Pueblo  of  La  Paz  unleashes  a  flow  of 
prime  Communist  invective  on  the  Peace 
Corps,  calling  it  a  "fetus  of  neo- 
colonialism" and  calumniating  its  mem- 
bers as  'microbes  of  North  American 
neocolonialism  being  introduced  into 
any  freedom-seeking  society  in  order  to 
poKson  It." 

This,  perhaps,  is  no  more  than  the 
typical  abuse  directed  at  all  things 
American.  But  the  paper  Unidad,  of 
March  30.  1963,  is  packed  with  so  many 
utterly  outrageous  falsehoods  and  such 
tally  ingenious  fabrications  that  I  think 
we  must  conclude  that  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Communists  have  singled  out  the 
Peace  Corps  as  peoples'  No.  1  enemy. 

The  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  charges 
Unidad.  are  trained  as  antiguerrilla 
fighters.  They  are  armed  with  special 
rocket  guns"  and  with  "baby  bombs" 
disguised  as  cigarette  lighters  which 
Unidad  describes  in  imaginative  detail. 
Moreover,  the  volunteers  are  deployed 
to  spray  the  rural  vegetation  in  order  to 
kill  any  foliage  which  might  provide 
camouflage  for  guerrilla  fighters.  Amer- 
ican military  equipment  will  be  shipped 
to  these  "agents  of  the  CIA"  in  packings 
marked  "medicinal  elements." 

And  to  top  it  off,  Unidad  comes  up 
with  what  must  surely  set  some  kind  of 
record  for  desperate  Invention.  It  ac- 
cuses the  Peace  Corps  of  training  its 
members  in  the  policy  of  sex  with  the 
slogan  "marriage  as  a  form  of  fight  and 
tactical  weapon."  It  asserts  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Peace  Corps  must  be  single, 
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so  that  they  "will  be  able  to  contract 
fictitious  martrlmony  to  Justify  In  legal 
form  their  residence  in  the  occupied 
country  and  win  the  confidence  of  the 
natives." 

Now  what  is  this  monster  which  has 
evidently  so  badly  frightened  the  Latin 
American  Communists?  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  grsmd  total  of  Peace  Corps  operatives 
In  Bolivia  stands  at  111.  Just  111  men 
and  women,  Mr.  President,  and  none  of 
them  has  been  in  Bolivia  for  more  than 
1  year. 

As  a  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  I  am 
particularly  proud  that  one  of  these  pa- 
triotic and  highly  motivated  young  peo- 
ple is  Miss  Nancy  Crawford,  of  East 
Providence,  R.I.  Her  activities  are  typi- 
cal of  the  kind  of  direct,  people-to-people 
action  which  makes  the  Peace  Corps  such 
an  effective  antidote  to  the  poisons  of 
anti-American  propaganda.  Miss  Craw- 
ford is  working  with  56  other  volimteers 
in  a  public  health  and  sanitation  project 
aimed  at  improving  the  general  health 
and  physical  well-being  of  the  Bolivian 
people.  The  group  Is  participating  in 
child  welfare  work  and  environmental  • 
sanitation;  working  in  clinics,  hospitals, 
and  health  centers:  and  assisting  Bo- 
livian communities  to  locate  water,  dig 
wells,  and  pipe  in  pvu^  water.  The  group 
is  divided  into  several  small  communi^ 
teams,  such  as  the  one  in  the  village  of 
El  Alto  where  Miss  Crawford  is  working. 

Elsewhere  In  Bolivia  the  story  is  the 
same:  Small  groups  of  versatile  Amer- 
icatis  doing  outstanding  humanitarian 
work  in  poverty-stricken  villages.  In 
Cochabamba,  18  volunteers  are  demon- 
strating techniques  of  animal  husbandry, 
dairy -farming,  and  forage-crop  produc- 
tion. In  Santa  Cruz,  16  volunteers  are 
assisting  the  Bolivian  Government  in  an 
attempt  to  increase  agricultural  produc- 
tivity and  to  contribute  to  the  social  de- 
velopment of  the  indigenous  population. 
In  Also  Beni,  20  volunteers  are  at  work 
in  a  project  of  land  clearance  and  re- 
settlement. In  the  next  year  two  more 
projects.  Involving  68  more  volunteers, 
are  planned.  One  will  provide  teachers 
to  Bolivian  universities;  the  other  will 
be  devoted  to  agricultural  extension  ac- 
tivities. 

This  is  the  monster  which  Is  giving 
the  Communists  nightmares.  The  Com- 
munists themselves  tell  us  why — ^"The  il- 
lusion is  created  at  first  sight."  concedes 
El  Pueblo,  "that  the  members  of  that 
corps  really  want  to  serve  the  underde- 
veloped countries  with  their  knowledge." 
What  more  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
extraordinary  effectiveness  of  these  dedi- 
cated young  men  and  women  of  the 
Peace  Corps  than  this  grudging  tribute 
In  the  Communist  press. 

And  what  better  proof  that  the  Peace 
Corps  poses  a  dire  threat  to  Commu- 
nist ambitions  in  the  developing  nations 
than  the  desperate  fabrications  the 
Communists  feel  compelled  to  Invent  in 
order  to  vilify  the  vitally  constructive 
work  it  is  doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent   that    these    newspaper    articles 


"Peace  Corps:  Fetus  of  Neocolonial- 
ism" and  "The  Peace  Corps:  In  Reality, 
Yankee  Occupation  and  Antiguerrilla 
Armies  in  South  America,"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbgoro. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

[Ptom  Kl  Pueblo,  La  Pas,  Bolivia,  Mar.  23, 
1963] 

Psacx  Corps:  PaiUH  or  Nkocol,oniausm 

(Translation  from  Spanish  by  LegislatlTe 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress) 

The  Corps  of  Volunteers  of  Peace  [sic]  Is 
a  fetus  of  neocolonialism.  It  has  as  much  to 
do  with  peace  as  witchcraft  has  to  do  with 
science.  Since  It  has  come  Into  being,  that 
Peace  Corps  has  stretched  out  Its  tentacles 
to  many  countries  In  Latin  America  (among 
them,  Bolivia).  Asia,  and  Africa,  ordinarily 
included  In  the  list  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. UJS.  Government  circles  are  making  a 
special  point  of  sending  these  volunteers  to 
the  countries  of  Latin  America. 

The  Job  of  the  so-called  Peace  Corps  in- 
cludes, for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  pene- 
tration and  strengthening  the  Influence  of 
North  America,  the  flght  against  the  pro- 
gressive kleas  of  the  national  liberation 
movement  that  Is  shaking  the  regions  of  this 
hemisphere. 

The  Peace  Corps  Is  an  instrument  wielded 
by  the  North  American  neooolonlallsts  who 
want  to  occupy  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. If  the  North  American  government  cir- 
cles really  wanted  to  supply  the  existing  de- 
flclency  of  national  cadres  (of  specialists)  in 
this  hemisphere,  the  Peace  Corps  should  be 
subordinated  in  toto  to  the  corresponding 
governments  and  should  not  Interfere  In 
their  national  activity.  But  the  job  has  an 
entirely  different  setup.  Upon  arrival  at 
their  respective  destinations  (such  as  Bo- 
livia), the  members  of  the  Peace  Corps  are 
subordinated  In  toto  to  the  U.S.  Central 
Intelllgenoe  Agency   Staff. 

Therefore,  the  members  of  that  organiza- 
tion are  microbes  of  North  American  neo- 
colonialism being  Introduced  into  any  free- 
dom-seeking country  In  order  to  poison  it. 

The  danger  represented  by  the  members  of 
the  Peace  Corps  mxist  be  recognized  In  time; 
and  the  danger  Is  even  greater  Inasmuch  as, 
impelled  by  the  enornraus  need  which  exists 
In  the  ootmtrles  of  Latin  America  for  the 
training  of  specialists,  the  illusion  is  cre- 
ated at  flrst  sight  that  the  members  of  those 
corps  really  want  to  serve  the  underdeveloped 
countries  with  their  knowledge.  But,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  facts,  the  high-sounding  talks 
about  the  generous  and  humane  character  of 
the  Peace  Corps  are  out  and  out  lies,  as  the 
Hindu  newspaper.  Dally  Times,  reported  not 
long  ago. 

Our  people,  we  say,  must  remain  on  the 
alert  and  watch  out  for  those  microbes  of 
Yankee  neocolonialism  that  are  hiding  be- 
hind the  fancy  appellation  of  "Peace  Corps 
TOlunteers."  They  are  mere  instruments  of 
the  North  American  espionage  apparatus 
which  the  CIA  has  put  Into  action  in  order  to 
Interfere  In  the  dally  pursuits  of  a  pec^le  and 
to  produce  confusion  in  their  minds,  as  well 
as  to  disseminate  the  subtle  and  dirty  propa- 
ganda put  out  by  Its  staff  to  serve  the  ends 
of  cotonlalism 

lliese  volunteers  have  expanded  the  ugly 
apparatus  of  the  UjS.  Embassy  in  La  Pas; 
and  their  objective  is,  we  repeat,  to  pene- 
trate into  those  zones  where  the  people  are 
eager,  precisely,  to  denounce  a  policy  of 
wretchedness  and  deceit.  The  workers  must 
wateb.  out  for  tlKwe  microbes. 


{From  Unidad.  La  Pas,  Bolivia.  Uar.  80  1863] 
Thx  Peacb  Corps:  Ik  Realitt,  Yamkmk  Ooco- 

PATIOSf  AMD  AimCUXRRnj.A  Abmt^b  zn  LaTIN 

America 
(Translation    from    Spanish    by    Legislative 
Beferenoe  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress) 

(By  Pedro  Llamas) 
The  Peace  Corps,  which  have — with  re- 
markable ingenuity  and  on  the  pretext  of 
aiding  rural  folk — begun  to  occupy  our  terri- 
tory are  none  other  than  mercenaries  espe- 
cially trained  by  the  UjS.  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  sole  purpose  of  repressing, 
with  the  aid  of  modern  methods,  the  people's 
progress  toward  winning  economic  Inde- 
pendence. The  Americans  know  that  a 
brazen  Invasion  of  our  land  would  entail 
the  protest  and  vigorous  reaction  of  the 
population.  That  is  why  they  have  chosen 
to  conceal  behind  the  Innocent  facade  of  the 
Peace  Corps  a  calculated  and  malicious  occu- 
pation of  our  Icmd  with  troops  under  cam- 
ouflage banners  of  aid  and  peace.  Since 
when,  in  modern  history,  have  warmongers 
turned  Into  meek  lambs?  Or  is  it  that  they 
are  bringing  the  Trojan  horse  into  our  ter- 
ritory because  they  think  that  our  people 
still  wear  blindfolds  and  are  unaware  of  their 
evil  designs?  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
people  are  not  asleep,  and  that  they  frown 
upon  the  brazen  violation  being  perpetrated 
on  their  country  by  a  foreign  nation,  and 
that  they  will  remain  alert  and  vlgUant 
vis-a-vis  this  situation. 

HOW    ARI    THX    angels    OF    PEACE    BEING 

TRAirrxD? 
We  know  from  well-informed  sources  how 
the  plans  of  the  Peace  Corps  are  worked  out. 
Aspirants  to  the  international  army  of  re- 
pression are  selected  by  a  recruitment  (se- 
lection) board  which  submits  them  to  rigor- 
ous checkups,  whereupon  they  are  sent  to 
Arizona  State  University  to  take  the  corre- 
sponding courses  which  comprise  Spanish, 
Latin  American  customs,  ways  of  life,  in- 
cluding the  food  we  eat.  These  courses  are 
given  by  specially  trained  personnel  and  are 
Illustrated  by  documentaries  previously 
taken  in  each  country  by  the  AnMrlcan  Em- 
bassy's Information  Section.  Tlie  most 
Interesting  aspect  of  theee  courses  is  their 
psychological  orientation,  which  we  consider 
the  lowest  (ever)  because  it  makes  a  mockery 
of  human  emotions.  It  is  called  "the  policy 
of  sex,"  with  the  catchword:  "Marriage  is 
a  form  of  fight  and  tactical  weapon"  [sic]. 
An  indispensable  requirenient  for  accept- 
ance into  the  Peace  Corps  is  to  be  single 
BO  that  members  will  be  able  to  contract 
fictitious  matrimony  and  Justify  in  legal 
form  their  residence  in  the  occupied  coun- 
try and  win  the  confidence  of  the  natives 
( as  they  call  the  Bolivians  in  those  courses ) . 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  gringo 
mentality  (philosophy)  does  not  accept  our 
Catholic  marriage  as  a  sacrament  but  con- 
siders it  a  simple  ceremony  which  does  not 
bother  them. 

THE   PEACE  CORPS   AS   ANTIC  UERKOXA    nCHTiaU 

Considering  the  lesson  they  learned  from 
the  people's  fight  for  liberation  in  the  form 
of  guerrilla  warfare,  the  UJS.  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  set  up.  in  Panama  and  Puerto  Rico, 
concentration  [sic — training?)  camps  for  this 
type  of  practice,  to  which  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  are  sent,  in  their  final  training 
stage,  before  going  to  their  countries  of  des- 
tination. At  the  present  time  about  4.000 
men.  who  have  been  assigned  to  Colombia 
under  the  secret  military  pacts  signed  by  our 
Oovemment  and  that  of  the  United  States, 
are  given  training  in  those  camps.  These 
assistance  pacts  are  a  guarantee  tor  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress;  that  is,  we  trade  eco- 
ncmiic  aid  for  military  oocnpatlon — a  moet 
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«xpenalT«  mU«  of  our  twrltory  to  the  gringo 
mercbanU. 

SraCXAI,  W«A«>K»  TO  ■■  UWO  BT  KtmOVTMMJLUi 


In  order  to  guwmatee  the  action  of  lt« 
occup»Uon  troop*  th«  Sclentmc  Department 
laid  of  the  American  Pentagon  haa  given 
them  leveral  special  weapon,  which  we  ahall 
now  deecrlbe.  Tha  antlguerrtlla  fighter 
•roupa  will  not  uae  eonvenUonal  rlflee.  but  a 
aoeclal  flrearm  conatottng  of  tiny,  lightweight 
arrowa  actlvatwl  by  rockrta  and  endowed  with 
greater  lethal  powwr  than  a  SO-callber  pro- 
JectUe  (rocket  gun).  Krery  antlguerrtlla 
fighter  woxUd  so  be  able  to  become  a  verita- 
ble armed  battalion— capable  of  running. 
Jumping,  and  attacking  with  real  efttcacy. 

CHKinCAI.  SUBaTANCIS 

The  rural  vegatatlon  wlU  bo  aprayed, 
around  the  edgee.  with  chemlcala  capable 
of  cauaing  leave*  to  drop  off  the  treea  in 
widespread  areas.  Tbla  wlU  enable  them 
(the  Peace  Oorpa  volunteers)  to  clean  out 
any  foliage  that  might  be  used  for  camou- 
flage purpoeea  by  tha  guerrtlla  fighters. 

In  their  night  attacks  they  will  use  special 
infrared  lenaee  which  wlU  make  them  see 
better  during  thoa*  raids.  They  wUl  also 
use  in  those  night  attacks  special  dyee  from 
nonwashable  (colorfart)  chemlcala.  for 
easy  IdentlflcaUon  of  presumed  guerrtlla 
fighters. 

Another  weapon  to  be  used  by  the  '  lltue 
angela  of  peace"  In  due  course  will  be  a 
tlnv  caat-lron  bomb  weighing  only  a  few 
grains,  and  a  big  one.  about  24  mllUmeiers 
In  circumference.  Due  to  Its  shape,  the  small 
metal  chunk  wUl  de«:rtbe  a  straight  trajec- 
tory and  approach  Ita  target  with  extraordi- 
nary velocity  and  force.  The  new  tiny 
(baby)  bomba  offer  a  paychologlcal  advan- 
tage m  that  they  ara  nolaelees  and  will  cause 
panic  among  tho«  caught  up  In  surprise 
attacks  The  bomb«  are  camouflaged  as  cig- 
arette lighters  which  would  prevent  easy 
Identification. 

COMBAT     8TST«M     0»11C»     tSlC)      FOB     LTOA 

(LucrrxDT  txMmATiow?)  wars 
This  office,  operating  under  the  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  Pentagon.  Is  the 
office  in  charge  oC  shipping  to  our  country. 
clandeatlnely.  the  military  equipment  need- 
ed by  the  antlguerrllla  troops.  So  as  not  to 
arouse  any  suspicion  In  the  unloading  oper- 
ations, the  shlpmenU  will  be  camouflaged 
by  Ubela  ahowlng  tba  content  to  be  medic- 
inal elements.  As  we  aee.  the  "UtUe  angels 
of  peace"  have  a  warmongertng  plan  all 
mapped  out  In  advance,  but  present  them- 
selvee  in  our  country  like  Innocent  chUdren 
who  could  not  harm  anyone  But  those 
Uttle  gentlemen-ln-dlagulse  should  know 
that  our  people  have  suffered  through  a 
lengthy  pertod  ot  violence  for  which  our 
backward  ruling  daaa  lack  of  understand- 
ing had  been  responsible,  and  that  we  are 
not  willing,  under  any  clrciunstancea,  to  add 
thereto  another  case  of  violence  perpetrated 
by  foreign  hands  because  that  would  be  an 
Interference  In  our  Internal  affairs,  a  viola- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  that  Is  our  herttage 
from  our  liberators  which  was  forged  with 
the  blood  and  toll  of  our  people. 

Kir.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
also  like  to  point  out  that  the  toUl  cost 
of  the  Peace  Corps  operation  in  Bolivia 
which  has  provoked  these  vitriolic  Com- 
munist attacks  la  $696,358:  approxi- 
mately a  half -million  dollars.  By  com- 
parison, over  the  past  decade,  our  for- 
eign aid  program  In  Bolivia  has  cost 
$234.6  million;  and  in  the  last  2  years 
alone — the  yean  of  the  Peace  Corps — we 
have  given  BoUvla  $66.9  million.    These 


figiires  make  It  clear  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  we  are  getting  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  mileage  out  of  a  very 
small  number  of  Peace  Corps  dollars. 

I  am  especially  hopeful  that  the  Con- 
gress will  take  note  of  this  remarkable 
record  and  increase  the  scope  and  funds 
of  the  Peace  Corps  when  its  appropria- 
tion measure  comes  before  us.  The 
Peace  Corps  has  proven  itself  a  potent 
weapon  in  the  cold  war  and  a  vital  in- 
strument of  progress  in  the  dcvt'lopment 
of  South  America.  It  stands  richly 
vindicated  by  the  mortal  enemies  it  has 
made,  as  well  as  by  its  burgeoning  host 
of  friends. 

EUROPEAN     INFLUENCE     ON     CIVIL 
CONTROL     OP     THE     MILITARY 
Mr.    GOLDWATER.      Mr.    President, 
during  the  remaining  days  of  this  Con- 
gress, which  seem  to  be  as  multitudinous 
as  the  calendar  itself,  many  Issues  will  be 
debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate:  but. 
I  doubt  whether  any  will  bear  more  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  our  democratic 
Republic  than  that  centered  around  the 
dangerous  directive  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defease  that  the  military  com- 
mander must  use  the  full  power  of  his 
position,   including  economics,   to  force 
social    changes    in    the    community    in 
which  his  base  is  located.    While  at  first 
blush  this  might  seem   to  be  a  matter 
solely   concerned    with    civil    rights,    its 
real  impact  is  upon  the  historic  relation- 
ship of  the  civilian  with  the  military,  and 
vice    versa.     We    Americans    are    prone 
to     think     that    this     relationship    has 
been  solely  an  invention  of  "we  the  peo- 
ple." but  historically,  there  has  been  a 
sway  back  and  forth  in  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  military  and  the  civil- 
ian, with  the  military  almost  universal- 
ly recognizing  that  the  civilian  should  be 
superior.     One  of  the  most  Interestins 
pieces  of  writing  I  have  seen  lately,  on 
this  general  subject  is  one  entitled  "Euro- 
pean Influence  on  Civil  Control  of  the 
Military."    published    in    Airpower   His- 
torian for  July  1963.  written  by  Maj.  Gen 
Dale  O.  Smith,  who  is  special  assistant 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  arms  con- 
trol.     Typical    of    the    cogent    remarks 
quoted  in  this  brilliantly  written  paper, 
is  the  one  ascribed  to  Woodrow  WiLson 
when  he  remarked  that  soldiers  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  boundary  draw- 
ing and  then  went  on  to  say  "it  is  the 
military  who  have  led  us  from  one  dis- 
aster to  another,"     I  paraphrase  at  this 
point.     When  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara   seems    to    be    bound    and    de- 
termined to  develop  the  military  leader- 
ship Into  political  leadership,  historians 
might  quote  someone  in  this  day  and  age 
to  the  effect  that  "it  is  the  civilians  who 
have  lured  us  from  one  disaster  to  an- 
other." 

I  suggest  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  read  this  Interesting  and  thought 
provoking  dissertation  so  that  they 
might  fully  understand  what  on  the  sur- 
face seems  to  be  a  civil  rights  move,  but 
which  underneath,  holds  all  the  dangers 
of  power  pohtlcs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EUaOPlAN     iNTHnENCS     ON     ClVH,    CONTROL     OF 
THB    MILITART 

(By  MaJ  Gen  Dale  O.  Smith.  USAP  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
for  Arms  Control) 

( EnrroaiAL  Nott.— This  article  was  pre- 
pared with  assistance  from  the  Committee 
of  National  Security  Policy  Research  of  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council.  Observa- 
tions ore  those  of  the  author  and  should  not 
be  construed  as  policies  of  the  US  Air  Force, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  or  the  Department 
of  Defense  ) 

Although  the  Cromwelllan  period  In  Brit- 
ain durlnu!  the  early  17th  century  had  much 
U)  do  with  influencing  subsequent  Anglo- 
American  clvn-mllltary  relations,  events  on 
the  Continent  were  taking  place  at  Uie  same 
time  which  were  also  to  have  an  Influence  In 
shaping  these  relations.  Germany  was  un- 
dergoing the  30  Years'  War.  The  Catholic 
Holy  Roman  Empire  under  the  Hapsburgs  In 
Vienna  was  being  threatened  by  the  Protes- 
Unt  Evangelic  Union.  The  Hapsburgs  man- 
aged to  prevail  over  the  Protestant  combina- 
tions In  the  first  decade  of  the  war  by  hiring 
two  able  professional  soldiers:  Johan  Tilly 
and  Albrecht  von  Wallensteln  The  latter 
veteran  raised  his  own  army  of  20.000  (In- 
cludlni?.  suangely.  many  Protestants)  and 
In.Msted  that  he  have  a  free  hand.  Thus 
armed  with  his  hard-flghtlng  mercenaries  he 
defeated  the  Protestant  forces  at  Dessau  In 
1626  and.  allied  with  Tilly's  army,  subdued 
Christian  of  Denmark  at  Lutter 

Tlie  ambitious  General  Wallensteln  became 
governor  of  territories  he  had  conquered  but 
the   vested  Interests  of  the  Catholic  League 
attempted  to  force  his  dismissal.     This  was 
badly  timed  because.  In  the  summer  of  1630 
Ou.stavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  took   up   the 
ProtesUnt    cause    and    swept    through    Ger- 
many in  triumph.  defeaUng  Tilly  near  Leip- 
zig     Emperor  Ferdinand  had  to  eat  humble 
pie   and   appeal    to   Wallensteln    to   save   the 
day       For    this   Wallensteln   exacted   conces- 
sions   of    Fupreme    command    over    Imperial 
forcea  as  well  as  authority  to  make  treaties 
If  WaKensteln  had  won.  It  Is  not  Inconceiv- 
able that  a  military  dictatorship  could  have 
been  established  over  the  Holy  Roman   Em- 
pire     But  he  did  not  win.    At  LUtzen  ( 1632) 
Wallensteln  was  defeated  by  Oustavus.    After 
2   more   years  of  desultory  and  unsuccessful 
campaUnlng,  Wallensteln  was  relieved  from 
command  and  soon  thereafter,  assassinated 
So  ended  a  threat  by  an  independent  military 
leader  to  the  constituted  royal  authority.     It 
wa.s  a  le.sson  not  Ur>  be  regarded  lightly  and 
the  mercenary  forces  that  had  been  so  preva- 
lent  during   this   vicious   war   began    to   lose 
favor      Eventually  the  long  and  bloody  war 
petered  to  a  close 

Military  art  had  lain  dormant  as  long  as 
It  had  been  left  to  hired  hands  of  the  sort 
Wallensteln  led  Tactics  assumed  far  more 
Importance  than  strategy,  for  strategy  Is  al- 
ways a  function  of  government.  But  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  Integrated  the  military  with 
statecraft,  as  did  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia  a  little  over  a  century  later 

In  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession 
(1740  48)  Frederick  II  (the  Great)  defeated 
the  armies  of  Maria  Theresa  and  acquired 
SUesla  through  a  series  of  brilliantly  led  en- 
gagements A  few  years  later,  however,  he 
found  himself  virtually  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies whose  purpose  was  to  dismember  all  of 
Prussia.  Frederick  fought  gallantly  against 
an  overwhelming  alliance  of  Russia.  Austria, 
France.  Saxony,  and  Sweden.  Hla  sole  ally 
waa  England-Hanover  whoee  support  was  es- 
sentially financial.  Oddly  enough,  this  Seven 
Years'   War  had  begun  In   America  between 
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French  and  English  colonlBta.  England's  al- 
liance with  Prussia,  and  France's  with  Aus- 
tria, caused  the  two  German  states  to  again 
tiike  up  arms  against  each  other. 

Frederick's  grand  strategy  was  to  keep  his 
enemies  from  uniting  and  defeat  them  In 
detail  by  use  of  his  Interior  lines.  This 
strategy  worked  well  against  his  vastly  su- 
perior foes  until  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
armies  affected  a  junction  In  1769  at  Kuners- 
dorf ,  and  Frederick  suffered  his  worst  defeat. 
The  end  looked  near  for  Prussia  but  luck 
came  to  PVederlck's  assistance.  A  change  of 
regime  in  Russia  caused  a  change  In  sympa- 
thies and  Russia  switched  sides.  England 
and  France  patched  up  their  quarrel  and 
France  lost  Interest  In  fighting  Prussia.  At 
this  juncture,  Maria  Theresa  thought  It  pru- 
dent to  negotiate  a  peace  and  Prtissla  was 
saved. 

Some  14  years  later  Frederick  again  chal- 
lenged Austria  but  this  war  of  the  Bavarian 
Succession,  as  mentioned  earlier,  came  to  an 
end  without  fighting  and  with  Austria  re- 
nouncing Its  claims  to  Bavaria.  Frederick 
had  no  desire  to  fight  If  bis  alms  could  be 
achieved  by  diplomacy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  military 
function  was  merged  with  statecraft  under 
the  Prussian  King,  and  he  executed  both 
functions  with  consummate  skill.  Had  Fred- 
erick lived  longer  he  might  have  been  suc- 
cessful In  achieving  the  unlflcatlon  of  Ger- 
many, a  task  eventually  accomplished  by  the 
Blsmarck-Moltke  team  a  century  later.  In 
1785  a  League  of  German  Princes  was  formed. 
but  was  dissolved  after  Frederick's  death  the 
following  year. 

The  French  Revolution  saw  the  military 
again  become  an  Integral  part  of  govern- 
ment under  Nap>oleon.  Strategy  asstimed  a 
dominant  role  In  statecraft.  Archduke  Karl, 
who  led  the  Austrlans  against  the  French. 
and  probably  felt  the  lack  of  this  integration 
In  his  own  forces,  put  It  this  way: 

The  strategic  design,  as  a  rule,  depends  on 
the  decisions  of  cabinets  and  upon  the  re- 
sources placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mander. Therefore,  the  leading  statesmen 
should  either  have  correct  views  of  the  sci- 
ence of  war  or  should  make  up  for  their 
Ignorance  by  giving  their  entire  confidence 
to  the  man  to  whom  the  supreme  command 
of  the  army  Is  entrusted.' 

But  Integration  of  the  military  with  state- 
craft was  as  shortlived  as  Napoleon,  who  suc- 
cumbed to  a  coalition  led  by  the  English 
mercantile  state  which  was  dedicated  to 
keeping  the  military  In  its  place.  Perhaps 
the  need  for  civic  control  of  the  military 
began  to  be  felt  on  the  Continent  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  fear  which  Napoleon  had 
spread  throughout  Europe  for  half  a  genera- 
tion. Fear  and  evil  are  unquestionably  re- 
lated in  human  conclusions.  Therefore,  lack 
of  civil  control  of  the  military  could  have 
been  regarded  as  dangerous;  particularly  by 
those  merchant  princes  who  were  beginning 
to  wrest  control  of  statecraft  from  the 
hereditary  nobility.  To  them  wars  were  only 
acceptable  If  they  Improved  business,  and 
military  men  seldom  recognized  such  objec- 
tives. Certainly  the  Napoleonic  wars  had 
been  unprofitable.  Moreover,  the  military 
were  fundamentally  loyal  to  the  sovereign 
rather  than  to  the  emerging  democratic  ele- 
ments of  government,  and  the  sovereign  was 
the  target  for  the  new  commercially  Inspired 
lorums. 

Analyzing  Napoleon's  successes.  Karl  von 
Clausewltz  theorized  on  the  Integration  of 
politics  and  war.  "None  of  the  principal 
plans  which  are  required  for  a  war,"  he 
wrote,  "can  be  made  without  an  Insight  Into 
political  relations."  Yet  Clausewltz  noted 
certain  cleavages  of  the  military  from  state- 
craft that  even  then  were  beginning  to  be 
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practiced  In  Prussia.  To  correct  this  tend- 
ency he  urged  croes-tralnlng  between  states- 
men and  soldiers. 

The  emerging  military-political  dichotomy 
during  Clausewltz's  tUne  was  revealed  by  his 
cautions  for  greater  unity  and  for  clvll-mlll- 
tary  mutual  understanding.  "War  Is  only  a 
part  of  social  Intercourse,"  he  wrote,  "there- 
fore by  no  means  an  Independent  thln&  In 
Itself  •  •  •  accordingly  war  can  never  be 
separated  from  political  Intercourse."  To  do 
so,  he  maintained,  would  cause  war  to  be  "a 
useless  thing,  without  an  objective  •  •  • 
the  imbrldled  element  of  hostility."* 

Splitting  off  the  military  from  the  state 
Itself  at  this  stage  of  history  and  thereafter 
did  not  come  about  entirely  as  a  measure 
to  keep  the  military  from  threatening  the 
state.  It  was  as  much.  If  not  more,  of  a 
consequence  of  a  general  cultural  trend. 
Hereditary  control  of  property  and  power  as 
established  by  the  feudal  system  and  later 
by  the  divine  right  kingdoms  concentrated 
the  wealth  In  the  hands  of  a  few  who  be- 
came disinclined  to  practice  the  rough  game 
of  self-defense.  As  long  as  the  military 
could  be  hired  and  loyalty  bought,  as  long 
as  the  hereditary  succession  of  property  and 
power  was  accepted  as  the  natural  course  of 
events,  there  was  no  need  for  statesmen  to 
practice  the  military  arts.  There  Is  little 
evidence  that  this  division  of  labor  came 
about  through  any  conscious  effort  to  keep 
the  military  within  bounds  as  Is  popularly 
Imagined  today. 

As  commercialism  grew,  the  concept  of 
divine  right  lost  credence  In  Germany  as  else- 
where. Although  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
following  Napoleon's  downfall  at  first  ap- 
peared to  restore  the  old  order,  popular  gov- 
ernment had  captured  the  Imagination  of  all 
Western  countries  and  the  military,  alined 
with  the  old  order,  was  generally  regarded 
as  an  enemy  to  this  reform. 

Separation  of  the  military  took  many 
forms.  One  such  form  was  an  Intellectual 
division.  Military  matters  began  to  be  dis- 
cussed In  a  political  vacuum  as  "pure"  mili- 
tary strategy.  The  renowned  French  mili- 
tary philosopher  of  Swiss  birth,  Jomlnl, 
scoffed  at  there  being  anything  such  as  a 
"purely  military"  decision.  The  principal 
plans  which  are  necessary  for  war,  he  said, 
cannot  be  made  without  an  Insight  Into  the 
political  conditions.  Policy  and  strategy 
should  be  one  and  the  same.  And  Clause- 
wltz wrote: 

"If  war  Is  to  correspond  entirely  with  the 
Intentions  of  policy,  and  policy  Is  to  accom- 
modate Itself  to  the  means  available  for  war. 
In  case  statesmen  and  soldiers  are  not  com- 
bined In  one  person,  there  Is  only  one  satis- 
factory alternative  left,  which  is  to  make 
the  commander  In  chief  a  member  of  the 
cabinet."* 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  Prussian 
military  leaders  were  not  accepted  In  the 
ruling  circles.  They  had  few  ambitions  be- 
yond mastering  the  sword  and  Improving 
Germany's  military  posture. 

In  Britain,  too,  the  hereditary  leaders  se- 
curely held  the  power  of  the  state.  "ITiey 
were  largely  civilian  In  background  and 
amateurs  In  military  affairs. 

Too  often  civil  rulers  In  their  military  Ig- 
norance would  turn  uncritically  to  military 
advice  In  time  of  crisis.  "War  Is  the  prov- 
ince for  soldiers,"  was  too  readily  recited, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  political  Ig- 
norance on  the  part  of  soldiers  led  to  equal- 
ly grave  consequences.  Bismarck  was  one  of 
the  few  statesmen  who  recognized  the  dan- 
gers In  letting  the  military  run  a  war  In  a 
political  vacuum.*    He  appreciated  the  genius 
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of  von  Moltke  who  defeated  Austria  In  7 
weeks  and  sulxiued  France  In  4,  but  by 
dictating  magnanimous  terms  Bismarck  was 
permitted  by  his  former  enemies  to  consoli- 
date the  German  Empire. 

As  warfare  grew  more  encompassing  with 
modern  organization  and  technology.  Its  re- 
lationship to  politics  became  Increasingly 
evident.  Yet  this  evidence  has  not  caused 
an  amalgamation  of  the  citizen  and  the 
soldier.  The  ancient  dichotomy  Is  fervent- 
ly justified  In  America  as  a  means  for  civil 
control  of  the  military  which.  It  is  felt,  Is 
necessary  to  retain  democratic  principles. 

Because  of  mutual  Ignorance  of  the  oth- 
ers' alms  and  methods,  polltlcoe  and  generals 
have  argued  bitterly  In  every  Western  coun- 
try which  has  practiced  this  civil-military 
separation.  Each  class  fears  the  other  as 
a  threat  to  peace  and  security.  The  military 
are  alarmed  at  policies  promtilgated  by  gov- 
ernments which  fall  to  consider  military 
strategy  or  capacity,  while  civil  leaders  look 
upon  the  military  as  a  necessary  evil,  dan- 
gerous to  freedom  and  only  to  be  called  on 
when  all  other  means  of  statecraft  fall.  This 
Is  typified  by  Woodrow  Wilson's  remarks  that 
soldiers  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
boundary  drawing.  "It  Is  the  military  who 
have  led  us  from  one  disaster  to  another,"  he 
said.' 

It  should  be  of  some  concern  to  note  here 
that  the  free  city  of  Danzig  was  established 
by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  at  which  Wilson 
was  In  conspicuous  attendance,  and  at  which 
his  military  adviser,  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  was  vir- 
tually disregarded.  Isolated  In  Poland,  this 
German  city  was  separated  from  its  Prussian 
neighbors  on  either  side.  One  of  the  Issues 
which  eparked  World  War  n  was  Germany's 
desire  to  correct  this  geographical  and  polit- 
ical anomaly.  Having  fought  World  War  II 
the  victorious  allies  similarly  Isolated  Berlin 
and  left  It  an  Island  In  a  sea  of  Soviet  con- 
trolled territory.  This  was  where  we  came 
In  with  respect  to  Danzig,  and  the  Berlin 
Issue  has  several  times  put  us  on  the  brink 
of  world  war  m.  One  can  readily  under- 
stand why  military  men  would  like  to  sit 
at  the  peace  table  and  In  the  cabinets  where 
such  decisions  seem  to  be  made  In  a  military 
vacuum,  for  it  Is  the  military  who  are  often 
called  upon  to  correct  these  mistakes  by 
force  of  arms. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin  is  the  narrow 
military  attitude  which  eschews  political 
considerations  In  military  decisionmaking, 
either  as  being  of  minor  consequence  or  as 
somehow  having  an  Inunoral  connotation. 
This  attitude  was  expressed  by  Payton  C. 
March  In  1919  when  he  pointed  out  that  our 
military  program  "frames  entirely  on  Its 
merits,  without  any  relation  whatsoever  to 
national  or  International  politics." 

It  can  be  seen  from  history  that  a  separa- 
tion of  military  from  statecraft  Is  not  a 
n.S.  Invention  by  any  means.  It  was 
common  to  most  western  countries  long 
before  America  was  discovered  and  It  has 
been  religiously  practiced  ever  since  for  vari- 
ous reasons.  In  recent  times  efforts  have 
been  made  to  achieve  more  coordination  be- 
tween political  and  military  elements  of  gov- 
ernment In  order  to  arrive  at  reasonable 
national  policies,  but  this  effort  has  achieved 
considerably  more  form  than  substance. 


PREPARING  FOR  A  FREE  CUBA:  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  CUBAN  REFUGEE 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
speech  by  Mr.  Manuel  J.  Reyes,  a  refugee 
from  Ciiba,  concerns  the  education  of 
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Cuban  refocee  ehfldren  in  thl»  country. 
RefCTTtof  to  the«e  children,  he  states: 

They  nn  th«  reprMtnUMv—  *nd  the  am- 
baasadon  of  CMba  In  «sll«.  All  they  wUl  be 
able  to  learn  about  democracy  le  what  they 
wlU  be  able  to  eetabtUi  later  on  when  their 
country  is  free  •••  and  the  more  they 
learn,  the  better  acquainted  and  prepared 
they  wUI  be  to  face  the  youngstere  that  are 
«U11  in  Cuba,  and  h»»e  not  been  able  to  see 
the  light  and  the  truth,  and  whoee  minds 
are  polaoned  by  copununtom 

Mr.  Reyes  makes  a  good  point.  He 
puts  on  the  line.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
of  what  I  fear  la  lacking  In  much  of  the 
disciMsIon  about  freeing  Cuba:  namely, 
how  are  we  preparing  for  this  inevitable 
day?  What  will  replAce  the  tyranny  of 
the  Castro  regime?  There  are  many 
facets  to  theae  questions,  and  I  stake  no 
claim  on  harlng  all  the  answers.  But 
certainly  the  training  of  the  refugee 
children  la  involved.  I  trust  all  of  us. 
American  cltlzena  and  Cuban  exiles  alike, 
realize  fully  the  tremendous  responsibil- 
ity we  have  for  the  proper  nurture  of 
these  children,  eipedally  those  with  par- 
ents and  other  close  relatives  remaining 
mCuba-    AsMr.  Reyes  puts  it: 

It  la  o\ir  duty  to  help  them.  They  will  be 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  aak  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Reyes*  speech  be  printed  in  the 

RZCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  U>  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorc. 
as  follows: 

Srwmcn  bt  Uamumi.  J.  Rrraa.  Latih  Amdicaw 
News  DimcToa.  WTVJ.  IfiAiti.  Fiji. 
Just  a  few  months  ago.  I  had  the  honor  to 
address  a  few  words  to  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese teachers  of  Dade  and  Broward  Coun- 
ties. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Pacheco.  president  of  the 
SpanUh  Teachers  Aseociatlon  of  Dade  Coun- 
ty was  present  and  asked  me  to  speak  to  you 
on  the  same  subject  I  spoke  about  at  that 
time:  "The  Education  of  Cuban  Refugee 
Children." 

You.  the  teachers  at  school,  are  the  contin- 
uation of  the  parents  at  home. 

I  believe  I  can  talk  for  the  thousands  of 
refTogees  in  theee  lands  of  freedom  and  would 
like  to  bring  to  you  the  real  situation  between 
Cuban  parents  and  children,  to  enlighten  you 
as  to  the  real  value  of  the  different  aspects 
of  the  dlflkrolt  problems  they  face. 

Two  years  ago.  In  a  special  program  we 
broadcast  on  Channel  4.  we  exposed  the 
pUght  of  the  Cuban  children.  The  name  of 
the  program  was  •*C«ba.  a  Lost  Generation." 
To  start  to  analyse  the  problem,  we  must 
realize  that  the  Cuban  children  are  living  be- 
tween two  nations:  At  school  he  U  an  Amer- 
ican, and  at  home,  he  Is  a  Cuban. 

This  could  bring  at  any  moment  a  psycho- 
logical trauma  If  parents  and  teachers  do  not 
work  together  In  the  education  of  the  Cuban 
children. 

The  difficult  situations  which  the  Cuban 
child  has  to  go  through  since  the  time  he 
left  his  cotmtry  are  sometimes  explosive,  and 
will  probably  leave  unforgettable  traces  or 
marlcs  In  their  minds. 

They  would  not  stay  In  Cuba  because  the 
strong  Communist  Indoctrination  would  have 
made  him  another  Communist. 

Today,  the  Cuban  youth  who  are  growing 
In  Cuba,  are  not  Cuban  youngsters,  but  So- 
viet youngsters. 

Youngsters  who  have  lost  their  smiles  and 
the  win  to  do  so.  and  who  have  been  eon- 
verted  Into  robots  with  their  minds  poisoned 
by  Commimist  Indoctrination.  Ideas  that 
remind  us  of  the  time  of  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini. 


Lei  va  talk  now  about  the  respocslblllty 
that  the  Coban  child  has  to  face  in  order 
to  study. 

When  the  parents  have  the  financial  means 
to  pay  for  their  children's  education,  the 
chUd  has  a  great  obligation  to  study  and  ful- 
All  the  purpoee  of  the  sacrlflce  of  their 
parents. 

For  the  Cuban  youngster,  when  they  real- 
ise that  their  p»arents  have  left  everything 
behind:  loved  ones,  memoirs,  profession,  rich 
or  poor  hocnes  •  •  •  work  or  business,  rich 
or  poor,  hard  years  of  working  •  •  •  with 
the  only  piirpoee  to  stop  him  from  falling 
Into  the  paws  of  atheist  communism  and 
bring   him   to   this   land   of   freedom   •    •    • 

For  him.  I  repeat,  the  responsibility  to 
study  is  a  greater  one.  It  is  the  s.ime  re- 
sponsibility or  even  greater  for  the  Cuban 
youngster  whoee  pcu-ents  stayed  In  Cuba 
with  their  heart  broken  by  the  separation 
of  the  beloved  son,  and  sent  him  here  t<i 
make  out  of  him  a  good  man  for  democracy. 

I  know,  and  you  know,  that  many  of  these 
Cuban  youngsters  are  making  their  best  ef- 
fort to  study  And  it  la  my  only  wish  that 
these  poor  words  will  help  to  continue  the 
actual  effort  you  are  making,  to  Increase  It. 
If  poeslble.  and  help  others  to  do  as  well  as 
you  have  done. 

Another  fact  that  Increases  the  resjxjn- 
BlbUlty  of  these  Cuban  b<iys  and  girls  Is  that 
they  were  born  In  Cuba  •  •  •  that  they  are 
Cubans,  and  that  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation  have  allowed  them  to  study  In  their 
schools. 

The  United  States  la  the  cradle  of  democ- 
racy. They  can  take  advantage  of  this  great 
opportunity  to  study  Its  laws.  Its  customs 
and  enlighten  their  souls  with  the  principles 
of  Christianity  and  freedom.  You.  the  teach- 
ers are  the  media  God  has  chosen  to  accom- 
plish this,  and  help  them. 

They  are  the  representatives  and  the  am- 
bassadors of  Cuba  In  exile.  All  they  will  be 
able  to  learn  about  democracy  U  what  they 
will  be  able  to  establish  later  on  when  their 
country  Is  free  •  •  •  and  the  more  they 
learn,  the  better  acquainted  and  prep.ired 
they  will  be  to  face  the  youngsters  that  are 
still  In  Cuba  and  have  not  been  able  to  see 
the  light  and  the  truth,  and  whose  minds  are 
poisoned  by  communlsni. 

We.  the  elder,  will  only  have  5.  10,  or  per- 
haps a  few  more  years  of  effective  production. 
They  will  have  to  face  the  Communist  young- 
sters when  the  process  of  the  liberation  of 
Cuba  Is  finished.  It  Is  our  duty  to  help 
them.  They  will  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 
On  their  shoulders  Is  the  future  responsibil- 
ity to  save  and  reconstruct,  through  the 
Christian  way  of  democracy,  the  country  of 
Jos*  B4artl. 


EQUAL   EMPLOYMENT   OPPOR- 
TUNITY PROGRAM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  \»ith  the 
energies  of  the  Congress  and  the  chan- 
nels of  mass  conununlcatlon  focused 
these  days  almost  entirely  on  two  phases 
of  the  civil  rights  front — work  on  new 
legislation  and  the  continuing  protest 
demonstrations — I  fear  that  one  impor- 
tant area  Is  often  overlooked.  This  Is 
the  area  of  Implementing  existing  public 
policy  up  and  down  the  line. 

On  June  22  of  this  year  President  Ken- 
nedy issued  Executive  Order  No.  11114 
which  extended  the  existing  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  program  to  em- 
ployment on  construction  contracts  fi- 
nanced with  the  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

On  July  9,  in  a  unanimous  declara- 
tion of  policy,  the  joint  construction  ac- 
tivities committee  of  the  Detroit  metro- 


politan area  endorsed  the  President's 
Executive  order  and  announced  the  re- 
moval of  all  racial  barriers  from  De- 
troit's construction  Industry. 

This  committee  Is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  contractor  organizations, 
the  building  trades  council,  local  con- 
struction unions,  and  the  Joint  appren- 
ticeship committees  of  18  craft  unions  in 
the  Detroit  area.  I  congratulate  each 
and  all  who  helped  achieve  this  signifi- 
cant declaration  and  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  record  of  the 
July  9  meeting  of  the  joint  construction 
activities  committee,  and  an  article  from 
the  Building  Tradesman  of  July  12.  be 
printed  at  tliis  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  excerpts 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD.  as  follows: 

In  a  meeting  of  July  9.  1903.  the  Joint  con- 
strxictlon  activities  committee  of  the  Detroit 
metropolitan  area  has  studied  President  Ken- 
nedy's Executive  Order  No.  11114,  extending 
the  authority  of  the  Presidents  Committee 
on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  has 
endorsed  the  letter  and  Intent  of  the  order 
without  reservation. 

The  order  provides  for  the  extension  of  the 
existing  national  program  for  nondiscrimi- 
nation in  employment  In  Government  con- 
tracts for  construction  financed  with  assist- 
ance of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Detroit  area  committee  will  Immedi- 
ately seek  the  aid  of  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  concerned  with  apprenticeship 
to  Insure  entry  Into  apprenticeship  openings 
for  qualified  appllcanu  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

There  will  be  affirmative  action  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  and  member  con- 
tractors and  local  unions  to  encourage  ap- 
plication from  members  of  minority  groups. 
The  committee  also  solicits  the  help  of  In- 
terested community  groups  In  publicizing 
this  policy. 

The  committee  recognU»s  that  the  ac- 
ceptance and  training  of  apprentices  to  flU 
new  Jobs  as  they  are  being  created  In  ac- 
cordance with  national  policy  will  imple- 
ment the  long-run  goals  of  the  national 
equal  employment  opportunity  program. 
However,  with  expanding  employment  op- 
portunities In  private  building  and  con- 
struction as  well  as  with  respect  to  contracts 
for  construction  financed  with  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government,  the  committee 
believes  that  action  at  the  apprentice  train- 
ing level  Is  not  sufficient  to  Implement  the 
full  letter  and  Intent  of  the  national  policy 
as  stated  by  President  Kennedy.  It  recog- 
nizes that  afflmuitlve  action  must  also  be 
taken  at  the  Journeyman  level  where  appli- 
cants meet  the  required  qualifications.  This 
Is  In  full  accord  with  point  No.  1  of  the 
public  statement  adopted  at  a  June  21.  1963. 
meeting  of  the  general  presidents  of  the 
International  unions  affiliated  with  the 
building  and  construction  trades  depart- 
ment of  the  AFL-CIO. 

In  order  to  avoid  discrimination,  local 
unions  win  adopt  the  policy  of  accepting 
Into  membership  any  applicant  who  meets 
the  required  qualifications,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

The  local  unions  concerned  will  urge  quali- 
fied people  already  working  In  the  crafts  In 
a  nonunion  status,  to  establish  qualifications 
and  to  apply  for  membership. 

The  committee  U  requesting  Prof.  Ronald 
W  Haughton  of  Wayne  State  University,  and 
a  member  of  the  academic  advisory  commit- 
tee to  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity,  to  consult  with  It 
to  establish  fair  and  Impartial  procedures  to 
Implement  the  policies  to  which  It  has  herein 
subscribed. 
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The  four -point  program  adopted  by  the 
general  presidents  Jime  21,  1068,  Is  to  be 
included  In  the  above  resolution. 

The  following  motion  was  also  adopted 
unanimously: 

"That  the  Joint  construction  activities 
committee  request  all  Joint  apprenticeship 
committees  affiliated  with  the  Construction 
and  Allied  Industries  Joint  Apprenticeship 
Council,  E>etrolt  and  vicinity,  to  make  avail- 
able Immediately,  In  writing,  for  all  con- 
cerned the  qualifications  and  rules  regard- 
ing application  for  or  employment  of  ap- 
prentices In  their  respective  apprenticeship 
programs;  and  further,  the  Joint  construc- 
tion activities  committee  requests  the  six- 
man  eaecutlve  committee  of  the  Construc- 
tion and  Allied  Industries  Joint  Apprentice- 
ship Council  to  study  the  written  qualifica- 
tions and  rules  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  necessary  to  insure  nondiscrimi- 
nation." 

The  above  excerpts  are  from  the  special 
meeting  of  the  Joint  construction  activities 
oonmilttee  held  on  Tuesday.  July  9.  1968,  for 
your  Information  and  records. 

W.    Hakst    Lank. 

Chairman. 
Tom  McNamasa. 

Secretary. 

IFrom     the    Building    Tradesman.    Detroit, 
Mich  .July  13.  1963) 

Craits  Vow  To  End  All  DiscanoMATTOif 

Racial  discrimination  In  the  construction 
Industry  has  been  all  but  erased  following  a 
series  of  meetings  by  leaders  In  the  oonstruc- 
tlon  Industry  from  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment, public  officials,  apprentice  heads  and 
representatives  of  the  Trade  Union  Leader- 
ship Council,  a  Negro  group  which  first  ad- 
vanced the  bias  charge. 

The  series  of  sessions  culminated  last  Tues- 
day with  the  passage  of  two  resolutions  that 
broke  down  any  and  all  alleged  barriers  to 
full  participation  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry by  Negro  workmen,  other  than  the 
usual  high  standards  long  prevalent  in  the 
Industry. 

The  resolutions  were  passed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Joint  construction  activities  commit- 
tee of  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area,  which 
Is  composed  of  building  trades  union  and 
industry  leaders,  and  the  members  of  all 
Joint  apprenticeship  committees  among  the 
18  craft  unions. 

Following  the  session,  Tom  McNamara. 
secretary -manager  of  the  Detroit  Building 
Trades  Council  and  secretary  of  the  Joint 
construction  activities  committee,  called 
Horace  Sheffield,  administrative  vice  presi- 
dent of  Trade  Union  Leadership  Council,  and 
read  to  him  the  two  resolutions  and  filled  in 
with  the  action  of  the  groups. 

Sheffield  expressed  himself  as  pleased  with 
both  the  gist  of  the  resolutions  and  the 
\uianlmous  passage  which  both  received. 

The  series  of  meetings — set  off  by  an  Kz- 
ecutlve  order  issued  by  President  Kennedy 
which  banned  discrimination  on  all  con- 
struction projects  that  receive  Federal  fi- 
nancial aid — began  with  the  executive  board 
of  the  Detroit  Building  Trades  Council  meet- 
ing with  Trade  Union  Leadership  Council 
leaders. 

This  meeting  was  held  June  28  after  which 
the  other  meetings  were  scheduled. 

Then  Mayor  Cavanagb  called  a  meeting  of 
construction  leaders  Monday.  This  meeting, 
like  the  others,  ended  on  a  happy  note,  with 
a  pleasant  discussion  of  ways  and  means  of 
meeting  the  demands  made  by  the  Trade 
Union  Leadership  Council. 

Meanwhile,  the  Detroit  Building  Trades 
Council's  executive  board  was  scheduled  to 
meet  with  Trade  Union  Leadership  Council 
leiidershlp  last  Thursday  and  explain  the  ac- 
tions taken  on  Tuesday.  Because  the  BuUd- 
Ing  Tradesman's  press  date  falls  on  Thurs- 
day, coverage  was  unavailable  in  this  edition. 


The  Joint  construction  activities  committee 
meeting  opened  smoothly  with  Joe  Perry, 
business  manager  of  PlimiberE  Local  98,  pre- 
senting a  resolution  that  called  for  affirma- 
tive aetlon  by  way  of  accepting  apprentices 
and  Journeymen  regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed  or  national  origin,  provided  they  met 
the  same  high  standards  as  other  appren- 
tices. 

The  resolution  also  recommended  that 
Prof.  Ronald  W.  Haughton,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations 
at  Wayne  State  University  and  a  member  of 
the  Academic  Advisory  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity,  be  Invited  to 
serve  as  consultant. 

The  resolution  also  set  forth  that  the  De- 
troit area  committee  would  Inamedlately 
seek  the  aid  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  apprenticeship  to 
Insure  entry  Into  apprenticeship  openings 
of  qiialified  applicants  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

This  resolution  also  called  for  the  ad- 
mittance of  qualified  Journeymen  into  buUd- 
Ing  trades  unions  regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin. 

The  resolution  was  amended  to  Include 
all  4  points  of  an  antidiscrimination  pro- 
gram outlined  by  the  18  presidents  of  trade 
unions  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO  building 
and  construction  trades  department. 

The  second  resolution  covered  the  appren- 
ticeship program.     It  follows  In  full  below: 

"That  the  joint  construction  activities 
committee  request  all  joint  apprenticeship 
committees  affiliated  with  the  Construction 
and  Allied  Industries  Joint  Apprenticeship 
CouncU,  Detroit  and  vicinity,  to  make  avail- 
able Immediately,  In  writing,  for  all  con- 
cerned the  qualifications  and  rules  regard- 
ing application  for  or  employment  of  ap- 
prentices in  their  respective  apprenticeship 
programs;  and  further,  the  joint  construc- 
tion activities  conunlttee  requests  the  six- 
man  executive  committee  of  the  Construc- 
tion and  Allied  Industries  Joint  Apprentice- 
ship Council  to  study  the  written  qualifica- 
tions and  rules  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  necessary  to  Insure  nondiscrim- 
ination." 

Those  attending  were  assured  by  Pelician 
Van  Den  Branden,  principal  of  the  Detroit 
Apprentice  Training  School,  and  James 
Whjrte,  field  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  that  neither  the  school  nor 
the  Detroit  Board  of  Education  permitted 
discrimination  In  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram. 

The  two  motions  were  placed  under  vig- 
orous, but  friendly  discussion  in  an  open  at- 
tempt to  Iron  out  any  and  all  Inequities. 

Various  spokesmen  for  contractors'  orga- 
nizations, including  Perry  Schlltz,  of  the  De- 
troit Electrical  Contractors  Association,  and 
spokesmen  for  all  employer  organizations 
represented,  agreed  to  abide  by  the  terms  of 
the  resolutions. 

Following  the  discussion  and  passage  of 
the  two  motions,  Louie  Holmes,  Jr.,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  Laborers  Local  334,  and  a 
charter  member  of  Trade  Union  Leadership 
Council,  was  asked  to  present  his  opinions 
on  what  had  been  accomplished. 

Holmes  said  that  In  the  past  contractors 
had  been  as  guilty,  If  not  more  so,  than 
trade  unions  In  the  practice  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

He  explained  that  the  Trade  Union  Lead- 
erahlp  Council  had  membership  In  all  walks 
of  life.  Including  a  member  of  conuuon  coun- 
cU.  who  are  interested  In  ending  dlscrUnl- 
natlon  in  the  construction  Industry  and  else- 
where. 

"We  will  watch  the  building  trades  close- 
ly," he  said.  At  the  same  time  he  said  that 
L.  M.  "Boots"  Weir,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Carpenters  District  Council,  and  Irving 
Bronson.  Painters  District  Council  business 
representative,  had  made  it  clear  that  their 
unions  had  no  policy  of  discrimination. 


"My  father  is  a  carpenter  member  of  Weir's 
organization,"  he  said.  He  then  charged 
that  some  other  unions,  even  outside  the 
construction  unions,  did  carry  on  a  policy 
of  discrimination. 

Holmes  also  explained  how  local  334  had 
Integrated  Its  staff  in  keeping  with  a  policy 
of  antiblas.  At  the  same  time  he  said,  "We 
want  action,  not  words." 

When  some  building  trades  leaders  stressed 
some  of  the  difficulties  they  had  In  organizing 
Negro  workmen,  they  were  assured  that  the 
Trade  Union  Leadership  Council  would  help 
them  in  this  endeavor. 

The  four  antidiscrimination  points  laid 
down  by  the  18  International  union  presi- 
dents and  included  In  the  first  resolution 
follow  In  full  below : 

1.  Local  vmions  are  to  accept  Into  mem- 
bershlp  any  applicant  who  meets  the  re- 
quired qualifications  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  origin. 

2.  If  a  local  union  has  an  agreement  which 
provides  for,  and  operates,  an  exclusive  hir- 
ing hall,  all  applicants  for  employment  are  to 
be  placed  upon  a  hiring  list  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  law  and  their  collective 
bargaining  agreement. 

There  Is  to  be  no  identification  of  appli- 
cants as  to  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin,  and  they  are  to  be  referred  without 
discrimination  as  their  turn  comes  up  on 
the  hiring  list.  If  their  qualifications  meet 
those  required  by  the  employer. 

3.  If  the  local  unions  do  not  have  an  ex- 
clusive hiring  hall,  but  do  have  a  referral 
system  set  forth  In  their  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement,  qualified  applicants  for  em- 
ployment are  to  be  referred  without  discrim- 
ination as  to  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  application  for,  or 
employment  of,  apprentices.  local  unions 
shall  accept,  and  refer,  such  applicants  in 
accordance  with  their  qualifications  and 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  as  to  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin,  and  the  local 
unions  shall  adhere  to  their  apprenticeship 
standards. 


CALIFORNIA  AND  PACIFIC  NORTH- 
WEST HAVE  A  MUTUAL  STAKE  IN 
FEDERAL  WEST  COAST  POWER 
INTERTIE 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  every- 
body can  benefit  from  the  proposed  west 
coast  electric  power  intertie  If  It  is  built 
and  operated  as  a  Federal  common  car- 
rier line.  By  everybody,  I  mean  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the 
people  of  California,  Including  those  who 
are  consumers  of  both  public  projects 
and  private  projects. 

Conversely,  very  few  may  benefit  if  it 
is  built  as  a  monopoly  line  controlled  at 
the  southern  end  by  the  so-called  Cali- 
fornia power  pool.  That  is  exactly 
what  would  happen,  however,  If  the 
Westland  amendment  tacked  on  by  the 
House  Interior  Committee  should  pre- 
vail. The  power  consumers  of  both  the 
Northwest  and  California  would  lose. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Power  Coordinating 
Committee  understands  this.  At  a 
meeting  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  the  commit- 
tee adopted  a  resolution  which  states: 

The  Westland  amendment  would  imi>ede 
efforts  to  Intergrate  existing  Federal  sys- 
tems. It  would  mean  higher  costs  for 
Northwest  and  Southwest  consumers  but 
lower  revenues  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The 
Westland  amendment  strengthens  the  Paci- 
fic Gas  &  Electric  Co.  monopoly;  creates 
transmission  toUgates  and  endangers  and 
weakens  legislation  to  establish  ground  rules 
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for  Miy  PMftflo  |lbrmw«rt-Souihwe«t  InUr- 
ti«.  W«  rMpwrtfnllT  «*t*  ^*^  amandment  im 
■trlclun. 

The  Callfornl*  IConlcliml  Utilities  Aa- 
aoclatlon  takes  the  same  position.  It 
has  wired  me  as  foDows: 
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Inclufllon  of  WaaUand  amondment  In  3. 
10O7  ellminataa  our  support  o<  tha  bUl  and 
rwinlraa  our  aeUra  oppoatMon,  Tha  amend- 
mant  dlacrUnUiataa  i«alBat  our  mambera  and 
tba  Stata  ot  OtiUomLn.  Tba  WeeUand 
unandment  li  ao  adTaraa  to  our  intereat  aa 
to  negata  any  benaflt  whlcta  tba  prelerenoa 
lacUiatkm  mistat  otbarvlaa  aaaura.  We  aak 
you  to  tmpioj  ttM  fuU  Xorca  oT  your  ofBca 
to  atrlka  tba  amandinant  or  to  oppoaa  S. 
1007  If  tbe  amandinant  ramalna  In  effect. 

The  mntual  tnterest  of  both  North  and 
South  in  a  full  length  and  unlettered 
west  coast  intertle  is  spelled  out  perhaps 
best  of  all  tv  the  Sacramento  Bee  in 
editorials  imbUshed  on  July  10  and  July 
22  I  ask  unanlmoos  consent  that  these 
two  editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscosd. 
as  foUows: 

(Pram  tha  SMsramento  Bae.  July  10.  1963) 
NoBTHwavr  Wonn*  Vem  bt  Urmra  acmMtm 
It  u  dlfflciat  to  underatand  how  a  Con- 
greaaman  ixom  thm  Stata  of  Waablngton 
should  ba  tha  ana  to  aponaor  an  amendment 
to  tha  Pacific  Kortbwaat  pcwar  preferenca 
leglsUUon  reqtxlrlnf  tpaclJac  congreaelonal 
apnroval  befora  a  Fedaral  transmlaalon  Inter- 
Ua  can  be  bvLilt  to  transport  BonneTUle  elec- 
tricity Into  Oallfomla. 

ThU  la  exactly  what  the  privately  owned 
utUlttea  wanted,  for  thay  can  feel  reaaonably 
Bura  tha  Houaa  Xntarlor  Committee  which 
t^loptM  thla  antlpubllc  power  amendment 
Ujuwlaa  would  turn  down  authorlaatlon  of 
a  Fedaxal  Intertle. 

It  la  ona  thing  for  Congreaaman  Jack 
WavnjurD.  tha  aponaor  of  the  reatrtctlre 
amendment,  to  pUy  the  game  of  the  prlrately 
owned  utUltlea  bat  quite  another  for  him  to 
foatar  a  gambU  which  could  be  coaUy  both 
to  hU  own  terrttory.  the  Pacific  Northweet, 
and  to  California. 

The  PaclHo  Morthweat  haa  a  very  large  Bur- 
plu*  of  power  and  the  altuatlon  wUl  become 
even  more  acute  when  the  treaty  l>etween 
Canada  and  tha  United  Statea  Inevitably  U 
negotutad  whvraby  Oanadlan  electtldty  wUl 
\f  moaed  Into  this  country. 

T7nla«  aa  outlrt  eaa  ba  found  for  B\irplua 
BoniwvlUa  power  U  wUl  be  naceaaary  to  In- 
ereaaa  the  rata*  la  order  to  repay  the  Federal 
Ooremmant  for  tlM  Invaatmant  In  dams  and 
generating  facUltlaa.    That  U  certain. 

Thla  not  only  would  raise  the  chargea  to 
f.y<»t>ng  customara  but  would  discourage  In- 
dustriea  from  moving  to  the  Worthweat.  U 
Indwtrtaa  oanaoa  ba  attracted  now  with 
power  ratea  whl(^  ara  ^^s*  about  the  loweat 
in  the  United  Statea.  they  could  not  be  at- 
tracted If  the  rataa  ware  higher. 

Propoeed  prlvata  transmission  facilities 
would  not  take  care  of  the  sltuaUon;  several 
linea  Including  tha  public  Intertle  are  necea- 
aary.  So  If  WBarLSUB's  amendment  Is  kept 
m  the  pending  bin.  the  Bonneville  kllowatta 
In  effect  win  be  rotting  on  the  transmission 
lines. 

Tha  Morthweat  would  be  penalized;  CaU- 
fomU  which  can  um  the  additional  elec- 
tricity for  the  State's  water  plan  and  In  other 
areas,  would  be  panallaed. 

Por  the  House  of  Representatives  to  ap- 
prove tha  bin  aa  it  stands  would  be  a  dls- 
aervlca  to  tha  Weat.  And  If  the  House  Is 
minded  to  play  tha  tune  of  the  privately 
ovnad  UtUltlea.  tha  Senate,  which  already 
haa  passed  a  preference  bUl  without  this 
amendment,  should  refuse  to  concur. 


[Protn  the  Sacramento  Bee.  July  M.  19«31 
PaiVATB  Dnx-rnsa  Wocru)  Six  at  Powaa 

TOLiAATB 

It  must  be  conceded  the  Waahlngton  lob- 
byists for  the  privately  owned  electric  uUll- 
Uea  scored  a  victory  o*  sorts  In  getting  tha 
House  o*  BepreaentaUvea  Interior  Commit- 
tee to  Insert  the  so-called  Weatland  amend- 
ment in  the  Northwest  power  preference  bill. 

The  meas\ire  In  Its  overall  purpose  Is  rea- 
sonable enough  In  that  It  would  give  the 
Pacific  Northweet  first  call  on  Government 
power  generated  In  that  area  to  meet  its  ovra 
needs  before  any  could  be  transmitted  to 
California  or  other  States. 

Yet  the  an^endment  offered  by  Congresn- 
man  Jack  Wb8tij^kd.  of  Washington,  and 
adopted  by  the  committee  would  go  b*yond 
the  basic  principle  set  forth  In  the  bill.  It 
m  effect  would  take  away  the  exlsUng  au- 
thorlmUon  for  the  Interior  Department  to 
build  a  Federal  transmission  line  from  Bon- 
neville into  California  and  require  specific 
approval  by  Congress  of  §uch  a  project. 

Meeting  In  Portland  recently  the  Pacific 
Coast  Power  Coordinating  Committee,  repre- 
senting 175  conaumer-owned  electric  ByBtems 
tn  7  Weetern  States,  strongly  condemned  the 
amendment  and  called  for  congressional  de- 
feat of  the  measure  If  the  rider  remains  In 

the  bill.  _  „ 

In  a  telegram  to  Congressman  Wathb  n. 
AspiKAix.  of  Colorado,  chairman  o*  the  In- 
terior   Committee,     the     west    coast     group 

"The  Westland  amendment  would  Impeoe 
efforts  to  Integrate  existing  Federal  systems. 
It  would  drastically  weaken  the  Oovern- 
menfs  negotiating  position  respecting  pos- 
sible non-Federal  Intertle  proposals.  Jeopar- 
dize chances  for  approval  o<  the  Canadian 
treaty  providing  for  sale  of  Canadian  power 
to  the  United  States  and  mean  higher  cosU 
for  Northwest  and  Southwest  consumers  but 
lower  returns  for  the  US.  Treasury." 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  Westland  amend- 
ment to  keep  the  Government  from  building 
a  line  to  the  Oregon-California  border  where 
the  power  could  be  delivered  to  the  private 
comp«mles.  While  the  utilities  have  offered 
to  convey  the  energy  to  a  few  public  agen- 
cies in  California,  this  would  put  the  private 
Interests  at  the  tollgate. 

The  Westland  amendment  must  have  ex- 
ceeded the  wildest  hopes  of  the  special  In- 
terest lobbyists.  It  should  be  stricken  out  or 
the  entire  bill,  unfortunately,  should  be  de- 
feated.   

TRIBUTE  TO  OMAR  B.  KETCHUM 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
p€iy  tribute  to  a  recently  departed  Iriend. 
Omar  B.  Ketchum. 

With  Omar  Ketchiun's  death  the  coun- 
try lost  a  great  champion  of  veterans' 
rights.  It  is  to  the  Inestimable  advan- 
tage of  the  veterans  of  thla  country  that 
Omar  Ketchum  chose  to  devote  his  life 
to  their  cause.  He  gave  them  hope  and 
encouragement.  He  was  their  true 
friend. 

As  VFWs  national  legislative  officer 
and  later  director  of  its  Washington  of- 
fice, Omar  Ketchum  was  for  more  than 
two  decades  an  integral  and  important 
part  of  aU  major  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative actions  affecUng  our  veterans. 
He  was  especially  proud  of  the  significant 
role  he  played  in  the  GI  bills  for  World 
War  n  and  Korean  conflict  veterans, 
and  in  the  successful  fight  to  have  en- 
listed men  receive  terminal  leave  pay  at 
the  end  of  World  War  U.  He  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  chief  spokesman  for  a 
separate  pension  program  for  World  War 
I  veterans. 


Omar  Ketchum  did  not  limit  his  ac- 
tivities to  veterans'  affaira  Por  the  last 
20  years  he  was  very  much  in  the  fore- 
front of  legislative  activity  designed  to 
protect  our  country  against  subversive 
forces  and  to  promote  a  strong  national 
defense.  For  many  years  he  served  on 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  and  on  the 
Federal  Advisory  Council  on  Employ- 
ment Security. 

Omar  Ketchum  served  his  country 
^•ell — with  courage  and  devotion  to  the 
end.  His  many  friends  will  miss  him 
very  much.  The  veterans  of  this  country 
will  never  forget  him. 

My  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  Edna 
and  their  children. 


CrVTL     RIGHTS     DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  today  is  facing  a  social  revolution 
of  such  profound  consequence  that,  in 
my  Judgment,  it  shall  have  tremendous 
Influence  in  molding  our  future  relations 
with  one  another  and  the  relations  of 
our  country  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
However,  too  many  of  us  have  focused 
such  great  attention  on  the  demonstra- 
tions and  the  proposed  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, that  we  have  failed  to  grasp  the 
real  impUcation  of  what  is  happening. 
No  doubt,  the  present  events  are  of  great 
and  immediate  «igniflcance,  but  they 
will  mean  very  little  If  we  neglect  the 
long-range  suggestions  of  this  social  rev- 
olution, that  being  the  low  economic 
status  of  our  Negro  citizens,  brought 
about  by  their  lack  of  educational  op- 
portunity. 

Last  June  18.  William  H.  Stringer,  the 
chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  wrote  a  very 
thought  provoking  article  concerning 
this  subject. 

I  ajik  unanimous  consent  that  his  arti- 
cle entitled  "Low  Man  on  the  Totem 
Pole."  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Low  Mak  on  thb  Toixm  Pouk 
(By  William  H.  Stringer) 
WASHiNoroif. — We're  reading  these  days 
about  Negro  street  marchings  and  demon- 
strations and  President  Kennedy's  proposed 
new  civil  rights  leglslaUon.  But  beyond  the 
Immediate  crisis  lies  a  problem  which  legls- 
latton  cannot  quickly  reach,  yet  which  Is 
crucial  for  the  long-range  future  of  the 
Negro. 

This  Is  his  economic  status,  which  Is  partly 
the  result  of  lack  of  educational  opportunity. 
Throughout  American  history  some  group 
always  has  been  low  man  on  the  economic 
totem  pole.  On  the  west  coast.  It  was  once 
the  Chinese,  who  became  the  laborers  who 
built  the  western  half  of  the  first  transconti- 
nental railroad.  In  the  Kast  It  was  the  Irish. 
fleeing  from  the  potato  famine.  Now  It  Is  the 
Negro,  last  to  be  hired,  first  to  be  fired,  filling 
the  unskilled  Jobs— the  Jobs  which  automa- 
tion Is  beginning  to  snatch  from  him. 

The  Negroes  are  the  ones  who  participate 
most  directly  In  the  poverty  of  what  the 
■oclologlsU  call  "the  other  America"— the 
America  of  the  slack  IndustrUl  town,  of  the 
outworn  mining  community — the  America  of 
the  Ill-educated  school  dropout,  and  of  the 
chronically  unemployable. 
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There  are  more  Negroes  In  these  categories, 
except  In  mining  areas,  than  anyone  else. 
Their  rate  of  imemployment  Is  twice  that  of 
whites.  The  rate  of  Joblessness  among 
Negro  youths  In  several  big  cities  ranges  up 
to  75  percent. 

Whst  Is  to  be  done  about  theae  statlstiM 
of  despair?  This  Isn't  a  problem  of  admit- 
ting Negroes  to  lunch  counters  or  Bwlmmlng 
pools.  It  Isn't  even  an  Issue  of  lawsuits  to 
secure  their  voting  rights,  though  a  people 
possessed  of  the  right  to  vote  can  work  more 
effectively  against  discrimination  in  hiring 
and  firing. 

But  we  have  a  clue  to  the  basic  challenge 
when  we  note  that  Attorney  General  Robert 
F.  Kennedy.  In  discussing  civil  rights  rem- 
edies, says  that  ald-to-educatlon  measures 
and  the  administration's  tax  bill  are  more 
Important  even  than  new  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. For  It  Is  these  further  objectives — 
more  education,  and  the  brisker  economic 
activity  which  the  tax  bill  Is  expected  to  In- 
duce— that  will  raise  the  Negroes'  economic 
status. 

Lesser  measures  also  will  help.  One  can 
argue  the  value  of  stronger  Government  sup- 
port for  vocational  training,  and  the  value 
of  work  among  the  high  school  dropouts — 
by  local  schools  hand  In  band  with  local 
private  enterprise — and  even  the  value  of  a 
domestic  peace  corps  to  work  in  the  Negro 
ghettos. 

There  Is  need  for  more  rapid  upgrading 
of  Job  opportunities  by  the  predominantly 
white  l.ibor  unions,  and  for  persistent  pres- 
sure on  hiring  practices  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  lEmployment  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Beyond  all  this,  there  Is  the  continuing 
challenge  of  the  Nation's  economic  growth 
rate.  Just  now  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements  at  Basel  has  criticized  American 
administration  policy  for  Its  alleged  "reluc- 
tance to  call  upon  fiscal  measures  on  a  scale 
to  match  the  huge  size  of  the  economy." 
The  bank  suggests  more  Government  spend- 
ing, besides  the  projected  tax  cut.  This 
Keyneslan  advocacy  may  be  the  wrong  pre- 
scription, but  It  undwllnes  the  urgency  of 
having  a  contlniially  thriving  economy. 

The  Negroes'  agitation  today  reminds  us 
that  there  U  this  "other  America"  which 
by  no  means  participates  !n  the  good  life, 
and  that  Its  plight  could  worsen  If  nothing 
is  done  about  It. 


EMERGENCE  OP  FORMER  COLONIAL 
STATE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one 
intriguing  aspect  of  our  world  in  the 
second  half  of  the  20th  century  and  per- 
haps the  most  misunderstood  has  been 
the  development  of  what  many  have 
called  the  third  world.  This  is  the  name 
commonly  applied  to  those  countries 
of  Africa  and  Asia  which  were  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  revolutionary  changes  taking 
place  after  the  Second  World  War. 
While  we  and  the  Soviets  have,  from 
time  to  time,  maneuvered  for  their  favor, 
these  countries,  mostly  unalined,  have 
become  the  largest  bloc  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  have  the  potential  of  dras- 
tically afTecting  the  future  course  of 
world  history. 

A  phenomenon  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  third  world  has  been 
that  not  only  have  they  refused  to  sub- 
ordinate their  own  peculiar  problems  of 
economic  or  political  development  to 
those  of  the  major  powers,  but  in  the 
cold  war  they  have  followed  policies  of 
nonallnement.  Though  many  may  find 
these  policies  destructive,  or  imenlight- 


ened,    nevertheless,     they     cannot    be 
ignored. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  a  book  review 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  May  29,  1963.  It  is  a  perspective 
review  by  William  H.  Chamberlin,  of  a 
book  entitled  the  "Third  World." 

Mr,  Mario  Rossi,  the  author  of  the 
study,  tries  to  provide  some  answers  as 
to  why  the  third  world  nations  act  as 
they  do  on  such  vital  questions  as  the 
cold  war,  colonialism,  aid  to  newly 
developing  nations,  and  communism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  book 
review  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thx  Mtstifting  ORBrr  of  thi  "Thihd  World" 

The  hot  war  which  led  to  the  downfall  of 
tbe  German  and  Japanese  empires  has  been 
followed  by  the  cold  war  between  the  Com- 
munlst-ruled  nations  and  the  West,  allied 
with  a  few  Emtl-Communlst  regimes  in  Korea 
and  Taiwan,  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam. 

Another  very  Important  aftermath  of 
World  War  II  has  been  the  emergence  of  a 
third  bloc  of  former  colonial  states  which 
may  be  described  as  non-allned.  In  this 
group  one  finds  India,  Burma,  most  of  the 
Arab  States  and  the  steadily  Increasing  niim- 
ber  of  newly  Independent  African  States. 

These  nations  form  "The  Third  World,"  the 
subject  of  a  new  book  by  Itallan-bom  Mario 
Rossi,  a  Journalist  with  a  philosophic  bent 
of  mind  who  has  been  observing  the  policies, 
tactics  and  psychology  of  the  nonallned 
states  from  the  vantage  points  of  a  cor- 
respondent at  the  United  Nations.  One  finds 
In  Mr.  Rossi's  book  plausible  answers  to  a 
number  of  question  which  perplex  and  some- 
times exasperate  many  Americans. 

ATTITUDB     toward     SATELLrTES 

Why.  for  example,  do  spokesmen  for  the 
neutralist  powers  display  extreme  Indigna- 
tion over  the  remaining  remnants  of  West- 
ern oversea  rule,  and  no  Indignation  at  all 
over  Soviet  rule  of  a  considerable  area  of 
Asia  and  brutal  Imposition  of  Communist 
domination  on  countries  like  East  Germany 
and  Hungary?  Mr.  Rossi  offers  the  following 
reply: 

"To  non -Westerners,  colonialism  means  the 
exploitation  of  Asians  and  Africans  by  Eu- 
ropeans. In  their  view.  If  a  European  ex- 
ploits or  dominates  another  of  his  race, 
that  cannot  be  considered  colonialism  •  •  • 
Western  efforts  to  brand  certain  Soviet  poll- 
dee  as  colonialism  have  proved  useless,  even 
aelf -defeating." 

As  for  the  situation  with  Soviet  domination 
of  Asiatic  peoples  in  the  Caucasus  and  cen- 
tral Asia,  the  Afro-Asian  leaders  are  Inclined 
to  accept  at  face  value  the  Soviet  assurance 
that  no  race  discrimination  is  Involved.  This 
la  not  altogether  true;  the  natives  who  are 
put  in  leading  p)ostB  In  the  national  re- 
publics of  the  Soviet  Union  are  apt  to  be 
front  men  for  Russians  who  pull  the  strings. 
It  Is,  however,  substantially  true  that  Rus- 
sians, by  and  large,  have  Just  as  little  freedom 
aa  the  Asiatic  subjects  of  the  Soviet  state; 
perhaps  this  takes  away  the  stigma  of 
colonialism  in  the  eyes  of  Afro-Asians. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  Soviet  bloc 
in  the  UJI.  has  voted  with  the  Afro-Asians 
has  created  In  some  Western  circles  the  Im- 
preaslon  that  communism  and  Afro-Asian  na- 
tionalism are  more  or  less  identical,  htr. 
Roaal  shows  this  is  an  oversimplification. 

Tbe  Soviet  Union  plays  up  to  antlcolonlal 
natlozuOlsm  on  every  possible  occasion.  But 
the  nonallned  countries  are  not  tied  to  the 
chariot  wheel  of  Soviet  diplomacy.  They  ac- 
cept or  reject  Soviet  support  on  the  basis 


of  whether  this  Is  In  their  own  Interest. 
There  are  some  pretty  shaky  Bp>ots:  but  not 
one  of  the  newly  Independent  Asian  and 
African  States  has  gone  Communist  in  any 
final  or  irrevocable  sense.  Soviet  diplomacy 
probably  has  as  many  headaches  and  disap- 
pointments as  American  In  countries  like 
Iraq,   B\irma,  and   Guinea. 

One  common  characteristic  of  the  uncom- 
mitted third  is  its  dire  poverty.  Defying 
all  Marxist  predictions  of  gloom  and  doom, 
the  industrially  develc^)ed  part  of  the  world 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  has  gone 
ahead  at  a  rapid  clip,  giving  the  common 
man,  and  not  least  M^fx's  proletariat,  the 
highest  standard  of  Uvlibg  In  history.  The 
former  colonial  areas  on  the  other  hand,  have 
barely  kept  pace  with  the  needs  of  their 
growing  population;  sometimes  they  have 
failed  even  to  do  this. 

AFSO -ASIAN    ASPIRATIONS 

Mr.  Rossi  mentions  as  aspirations  of  the 
poor,  underdeveloped  countries  both  an  eco- 
nomic breakthrough  that  would  bring  their 
standards  closer  to  those  of  the  West  and  a 
desire  to  do  away  with  what  Afro-Asian  na- 
tionalists can  indirect  colonialism,  that  Is, 
the  retention  of  considerable  economic  in- 
terests by  the  former  colonial  powers.  But 
are  not  these  aspirations  mutually  contra- 
dictory? 

Where  would  the  Congo  be  today  without 
foreign  administrative  and  technical  skill 
and  foreign  Investment?  It  Is  the  countries 
in  which  the  transition  to  Independence  has 
involved  the  least  disturbance  of  former 
property  relations,  Malaya,  for  Instance,  that 
seem  to  be  best  off. 

Mr.  Rossi  deals  in  general  proposltlcms 
rather  than  In  specific  facts  about  Individual 
countries;  there  is  more  diversity  In  the 
Afro-Asian  lineup  than  his  work  might 
stiggest.  And  sometimes  he  carries  sympathy 
with  the  newly  emerging  states  to  the  point 
of  softening  or  overlooking  some  of  the  less 
pleasant  facts  about  the  consequences  of  In- 
dependence for  some  of  the  less  prepared 
peoples. 

But.  like  it  or  not,  the  uncommltteed  bloc 
Is  here  to  stay.  This  Is  an  admirable  study 
and  presentation  of  the  viewpoint  and  psy- 
chology of  Its  spokesmen. 

WnxjAM  Hknxt  Chamexslin. 


FEDERAL  POTATO   CONTROL 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  every 
year  the  world's  best  potatoes  are  grown 
in  Idaho.  Now  it  appears  that  attempts 
to  establish  a  Federal  potato  control  pro- 
gram may  become  as  reliable  an  annual 
event  as  the  superlative  Idaho  crop. 

The  year  1961  was  an  excellent  year  for 
potatoes,  but  a  poor  one  for  potato  grow- 
ers. Acreage  and  production  In  Idaho 
and  the  Nation  were  considerably  above 
levels  of  the  previous  year.  However, 
prices  received  by  the  growers  fell  more 
than  30  percent.  As  the  big  crop  was 
shipped  out  and  the  meager  receipts 
came  in,  sympathy  in  favor  of  various 
potato  control  schemes  grew.  In  the 
spring  of  1962,  hearings  were  held  across 
the  Nation  on  a  proposed  national  potato 
marketing  order,  and  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  impose  potato  mar- 
keting quotas  and  acreage  allotments. 

Overwhelming  evidence,  at  that  time, 
convinced  me  that  Idaho  did  not  want 
potato  controls,  for  reasons  valid  both  in 
Idaho  and  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Addressing  the  Senate  in  April  1962.  I 
said  that  one  poor  year  was  not  sufficient 
justification  for  instituting  elaborate 
controls.    The  growers  wanted  to  try  to 
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correct  the  problem  on  their  own.  and  I 
thought  they  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

They  were,  and  In  1962.  prices  im- 
proved as  acreage  and  production  were 
cut  back.  Nevertheless,  pressures  for  a 
national  marketing  order  have  con- 
tinued, and  control  legislation  has  been 
introduced  In  the  current  session  of 
Congress.  All  the  arguments  I  made  last 
year  against  potato  controls  are  still 
valid,  and  they  are  now  reinforced  by  the 
1962  crop  reports,  which  show  unques- 
tionably that  the  poUto  Industry  is  not 
In  a  condition  of  chronic  oversupply 
But  since  support  for  potato  controls 
persists.  I  am  delivering  this  address  to 
restate  the  points  I  made  last  spring  and 
to  report  subsequent  developments  con- 
cerning the  proposed  national  marketing 
order  and  the  bills  establishing  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas 

In  November  1961.  when  the  problems 
with  that  year's  crop  had  become  ap- 
parent, the  National  PoUto  Council  re- 
quested appointment  of  a  National  Po- 
tato Advisory  Committee  to  suggest 
methods  of  better  supply  management 
for  Irish  potatoes.  The  committee  met, 
held  hearings  during  the  spring  of  1962. 
and  made  two  basic  recommendations: 
First,  that  a  national  marketing  order 
for  potatoes  be  promulgated  under  au- 
thority of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended;  and 
second,  that  the  Department  ask  Con- 
gress for  statutory  authority  to  impose 
marketing  quotas  on  Irish  potatoes 
through  the  establishment  of  acreage 
allotments. 

TH«    P«OI»OB«D   HATIOWAI-    MAKKETING    ORDER 

Under  the  1937  act,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  authority  to  propose  and 
submit  marketing  orders  of  local  or  na- 
tional scope  to  grower  referendums  for 
approval  by  the  customary  two-thirds 
majority.  However,  the  Secretary  can 
act  only  on  the  basis  of  substantial  evi- 
dence that  a  proposed  order  is  desirable 
and  desired.  In  recent  years  this  evi- 
dence has  been  provided  and  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  vote  has  been  obtained 
for  local  orders  covering  various  potato 
producing  areas.  But  a  national  order 
has  never  been  submitted  to  a  vote  The 
hearings  in  the  spring  of  1962  were  held 
to  determine  whether  substantial  evi- 
dence favoring  a  national  order  could  be 
found. 

Idaho  growers  did  not  provide  it  in  the 
testimony  offered  at  Pocatello  They 
were  convinced  that  there  was  sound  rea- 
soning, applicable  not  Just  in  Idaho,  but 
to  the  whole  potato  Industry,  to  justify 
rejection  of  a  major  feature  of  the  pro- 
posed order,  volume  controls  ervforced  at 
the  handler  level. 

The  record  shows  that  such  controls 
are  unsatisfactory.  Their  administra- 
tion poses  great  difficulty.  Black  mar- 
keting of  potatoes  in  violation  of  the  or- 
der, cannot  be  avoided,  especially  in  areas 
close  to  blg-clty  markets,  where  contact 
between  grower  and  commercial  buyer 
can  be  direct.  Our  last  experience  with 
controls  of  this  type,  which  came  more 
than  a  decade  a<o.  was  with  a  program 
which  failed  notoriously  to  accomplish 
Its  objectives,  and  broke  down,  finally,  in 
nothing  less  than  a  public  scandal     If 


this  happens  again,  areas  like  Idaho, 
where  production,  sale,  and  processing 
of  potatoes  Ls  far  removed  from  the  ma- 
jor markets,  could  suffer  undue  injury 
For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  volume 
controls  at  the  handler  level  .should  not 
be  included  in  any  proposed  national 
marketing  order. 

If  suitably  amended,  a  workable  mar- 
keting order  might  find  much  .support  in 
Idaho,  as  well  as  in  other  major  potato 
producing  areas  There  would  be  signifi- 
cant advantages  to  commercial  potato 
growers  in  a  national  marketing  order  of 
uniform  application,  which  r.stabhshed 
requiremenLs  for  grade,  size,  and  quality; 
for  labeling  as  to  both  grade  and  .source; 
and  for  compuL'^ory  inspection  to  insure 
compliance.  If  the  order  were  also  to 
include  a  provLsion  prohibiting;  the  use 
of  culls  for  human  food,  most  Idaho 
growers  seem  to  believe  it  would  result 
in  an  improved  quality  of  potatoes,  and 
that  It  would  also  reduce  the  chances  of 
excessive  production  glutting  the  market 
and  reducing  prices 

The  order,  as  originally  conceived, 
however,  would  create  more  problems 
than  it  would  solve.  The  hearings  con- 
ducted last  year  and  numerous  briefs 
filed  since  attest  overwhelmingly  to  this 
fact,  as  the  E>eparlment  of  Agriculture 
has  apparently  recognized  Recently,  the 
Department  announced  a  tentative  deci- 
sion to  withdraw  the  proposed  order 

PfJTATO    MARKETING    QUOTA    AND    ACREAGE 
CONTROL.    LECIStATloN 

Let  me  turn  now  from  national  mar- 
keting orders,  which  do  not  come  before 
the  Congress  for  approval,  to  certain 
bills  introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress seeking  to  establish  a  national 
acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota 
for  potatoes 

Similar  mea.sure.s  were  introduced  last 
year,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
National  Potato  Advisory  Committee. 
For  the  record,  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  the  three  Idaho  representatives  on 
the  Committee  at  that  time  voted  against 
the  recommended  control  program  In 
doing  so,  I  think  there  is  no  question 
but  that  they  reflected  the  preponderant 
sentiment  of  Idaho  farmers 

Of  the  14  Idahoans  who  testified  or 
submitted  sUtements  this  spring  at  the 
hearings  on  this  years  bills.  10  were 
opposed  Seventy-six  percent  of  the 
respondents  to  a  growers  poll  conducted 
this  spring  by  the  Idaho  Potato  and 
Onion  Commission  disapproved  of  acre- 
age controls  as  proposed  by  the  pending 
legislation.  I  opposed  last  years  bills 
to  Institute  acreage  allotments  and  mar- 
keting quotas  and  my  position  remains 
unchanged  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Idaho  potato  indus- 
try has  grown  and  prospered  greatly 
over  the  past  13  years,  in  the  absence  of 
controls.  EXuring  this  period,  the  value 
of  our  crop  has  increased  markedly,  and 
the  development  of  a  modern  processing 
industry  in  Idaho  has  brought  added 
long-term  stability  and  increased  em- 
ployment to  my  State.  These  successes 
result  from  the  quality  of  our  product, 
and  the  efficiency  with  which  it  is  pro- 
duced and  marketed  Why  should  those 
who  have  achieved  efficient  production 


of  a  quality  food  product  be  subjected 
to  controls  they  do  not  want? 

No  one  could  deny  that  the  potato 
industry  in  Idaho  and  elsewhere  faces 
certain  problems,  particularly  the  in- 
stability of  prices  received  by  the  grower. 
But  Idaho  growers  recognize  that  sharp 
fluctuations  in  potato  prices  are  not 
new.  The  industry  has  experienced 
poor  years  before,  and  has  survived  and 
expanded.  They  also  know  that  even 
when  market  conditions  are  not  what 
they  would  like,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  Federal  intervention  will  solve,  or 
even  relieve,  the  difficulties.  Fvu-ther- 
more,  they  see  brighter  prospects  ahead 
The  most  recent  crop  is  encouraging, 
as  are  trends  in  the  Nation's  total  and 
per  capita  potato  consumption.  From 
1910  to  1950  per  capita  consumption  of 
potatoes  declined  from  slightly  under 
200  pounds  to  about  105.  Throughout 
this  period  population  growth  barely 
prevented  total  consumption  from  fall- 
ing. But  about  1950  per  capita  con- 
sumption stopped  its  decline  and  has 
shown  a  perceptible  rise  in  the  past 
couple  of  years.  Total  consumption, 
responding  both  to  this  per  capita  in- 
crease and  to  the  population  expansion, 
has  rLsen  alxjut  35  million  hundred- 
weight just  since  1956.  Tlie  future  for 
the  potato  industry  is  far  from  dark, 
though  occasional  eclipses  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

Mr.  President,  with  enormous  quan- 
tities of  wheat  and  feed  grains  still  in 
storage,  with  a  new  surplus  of  dairy 
products  now  reappearing,  and  with 
failing  farm  programs  on  our  hands 
which  cry  out  for  correction,  this  is  no 
time  to  launch  a  new  control  program 
on  a  commodity  not  proved  to  be  in 
chronic  surplus,  and  as  to  which  there  is 
widespread  disagreement  on  the  need 
for  controls  at  all. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  im- 
position of  a  straitjacket  upon  the  potato 
growers  of  the  Nation  could  frustrate 
the  proces.ses  of  the  free  market  to  the 
detrunent  of  all  Further  growth  will 
be  denied  the  areas  of  naturally  good 
production,  while  little  more  than 
poverty  will  be  preserved  in  the  areas  of 
naturally  poor  production. 

In  my  remarks  last  year,  I  granted 
that  Idaho  had  been  outvoted  in  the 
councils  of  the  industry  when  the  Na- 
tional Potato  Advisory  Committee  ap- 
proved acreage  allotment  legislation  and 
a  national  marketing  order.  But  I  said 
then  that  Idaho's  case  was  right  none- 
theless. The  dissent  and  disapproval 
which  persuaded  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment to  withdraw  the  proposed  na- 
tional marketing  order  demonstrate  that 
Idaho's  arguments  were  valid  and  that 
the  National  Potato  Council  and  Ad- 
visory Committee  are  not  fully  repre- 
sentative of  the  farmers  themselves. 

So  I  will  oppose  the  potato  control 
bills  introduced  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  The  need  for  such  drastic 
legislation  has  not  been  demonstrated: 
the  case  for  controls  has  not  been  made. 
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THE  MITZVAH  CORPS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 
President.  I  have  noticed  a  great  resur- 


gence of  the  volunteer  spirit  In  this  coun- 
try over  the  past  few  years.  Our  citizens 
have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
problems  of  others,  and  have  reacted  In 
a  very  commendable  maimer.  Many 
have  joined  the  Peace  Corps;  many  have 
made  Inquiries  about  the  National  Serv- 
ice Corps  proposal;  and  many  have  acted 
on  their  own  initiative.  I  recently 
learned  of  one  young  man  who  has  fotmd 
his  own  personal  way  to  give  service. 

The  young  man  I  had  in  mind  is  Stuart 
Rosengarten,  age  16.  of  West  Orange, 
NJ.  Stuart  has  Just  returned  from 
Puerto  Rico  as  a  member  of  the  Mitzvah 
Corps,  a  function  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Temple  Youth.  As  1  of  10 
young  men  in  the  corps,  Stuart  worked 
for  a  month  in  Puerto  Rico  helping  with 
the  construction  of  hurricaneproof 
shelters,  teaching  English,  and  taking 
part  in  cultural  activities. 

I  am  proud  of  Stuart,  for,  like  many 
other  yoiuig  men  from  New  Jersey  and 
across  the  country,  he  has  unselfishly 
contributed  time  that  he  could  have  put 
to  use  making  money  or  simply  enjoy- 
ing himself.  The  only  reward  he  re- 
ceived for  his  labors  was  the  heartfelt 
thanks  of  those  he  helped.  I  too  thank 
Stuart  for  being  such  a  fine  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States;  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  devoted  efforts  in  help- 
ing others  less  fortiinate  than  himself. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  unanimous 
consent  to  have  an  article  from  the 
Augvist  2  issue  of  the  Jewish  News  of 
Newark.  N.J.,  concerning  the  trip  and 
work  of  Stuart  Rosengarten  placed  in 
the  RscoHD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkccko, 
as  follows: 

Back  From  Puerto  Rico:    Praises  Mttztah 
Corps'  Wokk 

(By  Bea  Smith) 

It'8  a  real  mitzvah  when  a  lad  of  16  gives 
up  a  month  of  precious  vacation  time  to  join 
a  Jewish  youth  group  to  assist  vlllagen  in 
constructing  hxirrtcaneproof  dweHlngB,  to 
teach  English,  and  to  contrllnite  to  eultanl 
activities. 

Such  a  lad  Is  Stuart  Rosengarten,  son  of 
Mr  and  Urs.  Nathaniel  S.  Rosengarten  of 
South  Orange,  who  recently  returned  from  a 
pioneer  project  In  Puerto  Rico  with  the 
NFTY  Mitzvah  Corps,  a  group  of  10  high 
school  students  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  (The  Hebrew  word  "ml tErah** 
means  conamandment  to  do  a  good  deed  In 
serving  one's  fellow  man.) 

NFTY  (National  Federation  of  Tempi* 
Youth)  is  the  teenage  group  of  th*  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregatloas.  a  body 
representing;  650  reform  temples  la  North 
and  Central  America. 

It  conducted  the  assistance  project  In  co- 
operation with  the  Social  Programs  Admln- 
istratloa  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

HEALTHT    KXPSEISlfCS 

Stuart  is  none  the  worse  for  his  experience. 
He  now  sporu  a  healthy-IooUng  tan,  and 
some  newly  developed  muscles  bulge  "frmn 
swinging  that  pick  and  digging  into  those 
excavations." 

The  handsome  Columbia  High  School 
student  Is  treasurer  of  the  Tempi*  B'nal 
Jeshurun,  Newark,  youth  group  and  a  r»- 
ciplent  of  a  partial  scholarship  firom  the 
temple  for  the  Puerto  Rico  project. 

He  flashed  a  broad  grin  and  exelalmfSd,  **Xt 
was  nifty,  thanks  to  NFTY. 

"My  experience  was  quite  profitable.  Z 
really    established  a   love   of  Puerto  Blcan 


peo|rie.  They  ars  very  kind,  very  under- 
standing." 

Stuart  said  he  had  had  3  years  of  Spanish 
In  high  school,  and  he  was  able  to  com- 
municate fairly  well  wtth  the  vlllagen. 

Under  the  guidance  of  two  college  stu- 
dents-supervisors, each  of  the  10  boys  was  as- 
signed to  a  family.  The  families  received  a 
subsidy  of  $40  a  month  for  housing  the 
young  men. 

"Naturally,  they  were  non-Jewish  families. 
My  family  had  five  children,  three  of  whom 
were  In  colleges  In  the  United  States. 

"The  strangest  thing  about  these  hastily 
built  shacks  we  lived  In — there  wasn't  one 
shack  without  a  TV  antenna,  and  lots  of 
them  have  washing  machines,  but  little  else." 

TTSUAI.   WORKOAT 

"An  average  workday  In  a  rural  village 
(such  as  Palmas  Altas  where  I  lived)  began 
by  being  awakened  by  roosters,  dogs,  and 
pigs,  then  with  whatever  water  was  left  in 
the  pipes,  a  hasty  scrub,  an  enormous  break- 
fast— and  a  &-mlnute  walk  to  work. 

"The  workers  would  be  already  digging 
foundations,  so  I  would  just  pick  up  a  shovel 
or  pick  and  pitch  in. 

"We  picked  through  rocks,  we  cemented,  set 
np  frames,  and  poured  concrete. 

"We  knocked  off  about  4  o'clock  In  the 
afternoon,  and  at  night  we  got  together 
either  at  school  to  teach  English  to  those  who 
wanted  to  learn,  or  to  sing  our  folks  songs 
and  learn  theirs." 

AKIN    TO    ISRAEL 

"Tou  know,"  Stuart  said  thoughtfully, 
"Puerto  Rico  Is  greatly  akin  to  Israel  In  many 
wa3r8.     Climate,  problems,  progress." 

Stuart  visited  other  parts  of  the  island  and 
observed  the  Sabbath  in  San  Juan  and  once 
In  a  historic  synagogue  at  St.  Thomas,  in 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

Generally.  Stuart  met  Interesting  boys  and 
girls  at  evening  dances  and  socials.  "The 
girls  were  a  bit  shy  at  first."  he  said. 

Did  he  come  across  any  antl-SemltIsm? 

"There  were  two  minor  events — although 
hardly  much  to  talk  about.  A  fellow  col- 
league got  into  a  discussion  with  his  Puerto 
Rlcan  family  one  day.  They  asked  him  if 
he  believed  In  God.  In  the  Ten  Conunand- 
ments,  and  after  two  affirmative  answers,  they 
asked  him  if  he  believed  in  Christ  and  the 
New  Testament. 

"He  answered  "No'  and  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain why,  but  one  of  the  sons  In  the  family 
thereafter  stayed  away  from  him  as  much  as 
possible. 

"Not  everyone  knew  what  Judaism  was. 

"One  of  the  villagers  thought  It  was  some 
order  of  the  Catholic  Church.  I  corrected 
her  idea." 

Stuart  was  offered  many  invitations  from 
villagers,  and  said  he  would  like  to  return  to 
Puerto  Rico  next  year. 

•TU  certainly  sign  up,"  he  said,  "and  see 
what  happens." 


SHORTAGE  OF  SKILLED  WORKERS 

Bfr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  all  concerned  with  the 
shortage  of  skilled  workers  In  this  coun- 
try. We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  have 
attacked  this  problem  In  a  nimiber  of 
different  ways;  but  many  Individuals 
throoghout  the  cotmtry  have  attempted 
to  oome  to  grips  with  the  problem  in 
their  own  way.  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Con- 
orer  of  Verona,  N.J.,  Is  Involved  in  a 
project  that  I  find  highly  (commendable. 
Every  year  a  great  number  of  highly 
skilled  people  retire,  and  It  is  with  these 
retired  people  that  Mr.  Conover  is  work- 
ing. He  Is  running  an  employment 
agency  for  the  retired  In  Montclair,  N.J. 

Very  often  retired  people  fbid  that 
they  miss  not  having  a  Job  to  spend  tbetar 


energies  on.  Mr.  Conover  has  provided 
these  ijeople  wtth  just  such  an  outlet. 
He  attempts  to  place  those  retired  per- 
sons who  desire  employment  in  part- 
time  Jobs  in  the  community.  At  first  the 
employers  were  skeptical  of  the  plan  and 
unwilling  to  hire  a  retired  person,  but 
the  years  have  proven  that  these  Ameri- 
cans are  capable  and  determined  to  do 
a  good  job.  The  benefits  of  Mr.  Con- 
over's  program  are  twofold.  The  retired 
are  provided  with  a  way  to  expend  their 
energies;  and  the  community  receives 
the  benefits  of  a  person  with  years  of 
experience. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Con- 
over and  the  Junior  League  of  Mcmtclair 
for  bringing  this  project  into  successful 
operation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  concerning  their  work 
from  the  July  7  Newark  Sunday  News  be 
placed  in  the  Rzcokb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Aid  roB  Iqlx  Seniok  Cmzmn :  MoirrcLAiB  Job 

Agency  Seen  Boost  fob  Elderlt 

(By  Elizabeth  Weller) 

For  the  Montelalr  Senior  Citizens  Place- 
ment Bureau,  tracking  down  Jobs  for  the 
elderly  often  is  easier  than  finding  appli- 
cants to  fill  them. 

"When  we  first  opened,  we  had  more  re- 
quests for  work  than  we  had  jobs.  Now  the 
trend  Is  reversed."  said  Raymond  P.  Conover 
of  Verona,  an  energetic  retired  manufac- 
ttirer  past  60,  who  serves  as  the  bureau's  di- 
rector and  single  paid  employee.  'Xast  year 
we  made  303  placements  for  full-  or  part- 
time  work,  almost  10  times  as  many  as  we 
did  3  years  ago." 

"We  started  out  providing  baby  sitters 
and  handymen,  but  now  we  have  been  get- 
ting more  ofBce  jobs.  We  Just  placed  a  65- 
year-old  man  in  a  part-time  job  as  a  con- 
sultant In  the  trust  department  of  a  local 
bank,"  he  said. 

"A  real  plum  was  the  job  selling  account- 
ing systems  we  obtained  for  a  retired  man 
past  65.  who  once  worked  for  an  office  ma- 
chines company,  CJonover  recalled. 

supplemental  income 

Conover  said  that  many  elderly  people 
need  the  $1,300  that  social  security  laws  al- 
low them  to  make  whUe  receiving  retirement 
benefits. 

"In  many  cases,  it  means  the  difference 
between  a  comfortable  retirement  and  an 
Impoverished  one,"  he  said.  "Of  course  we 
place  some  people  who  just  want  the  feeling 
of  usefulness  a  job  gives  them." 

Conover  said  the  bureau's  Initial  proWem 
was  educating  employers  to  the  usefulness 
ot  employes  over  00.  "Now  we  get  letters 
from  employers  commending  the  workers 
whom  we  have  placed." 

A  manufacturer  of  plant  machinery  told 
Conover  that  two  part-time  older  men  re- 
ferred to  him  by  the  bureau  are  twice  as 
dependable  as  one  full-time  younger  man. 
"They  enjoy  their  4  hours  a  day  and  don't 
get  bored  and  careless  before  quitting  time," 
be  said. 

"We  also  get  letters  from  interested  groups 
In  other  parts  ot  the  country  wbo  want  to 
establish  a  similar  employment  service,"  he 
said,  "there  are  only  six  placement  offices 
in  the  entire  country  devoted  exclttslvely  to 
older  workers." 

aXJOOKT 

The  Community  Welfare  Oounefl  provides 
office  space  at  60  S.  Pallertoo  Avenue  and 
provides  the  bureau  with  maU  and  telephone 
service.  The  $4,800  annual  budget  is  under- 
written by  the  Montclair  Junior  League. 
League  volunteers  also  help  with  interview- 
ing and  derleal  work. 
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AppiloanU  to  th«  Mxtmui  need  only  be  p«at 
OO.  Conover  devotw  hi*  mornings  to  Inter- 
▼lewlng  proepectlT*  workan,  &nd  In  the  ml- 
temoon.  follows  up  belp-wsnted  advertise- 
menu  and  writes  sad  telephones  employers. 

The  Junior  Lescu*  established  the  service 
In  May  1060  ss  a  demonstration  project, 
alter  a  survey  reysaled  that  many  senior  cit- 
izens In  the  community  were  in  need  of  full- 
er pcurt-tlme  work  to  supplement  their  re- 
Urement  Incomes. 


PHYSICAL    FITNESS    PROGRAM    OP 
SLOVAK  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL.  ^fEW 

jERSEry 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  from  July  11  to  20.  1963.  a 
leading  organization  from  my  State  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Slovak  Catholic  Sokol. 
with  headquarters  In  Passaic,  put  on 
a  memorable  physical  fitness  program  In 
conjunction  with  religious  and  patriotic 
celebrations  in  Youngstown.  Ohio. 

The  celebration  attracted  more  than 
15.000  observers  and  more  than  1.000 
young  American  Slovak  youth  from  11 
States. 

The  Governor  of  Ohio,  James  Rhodes, 
the  mayor  of  city  of  Youngstown,  Harry 
N.  Savasten.  and  the  mayor  of  the  neigh- 
boring city  of  Campbell.  Ohio.  Joseph 
Vrabel.  proclaimed  the  Slovak  Catholic 
Sokol  Week  on  this  occasion.  Three 
Catholic  bishops — Bishop  Emmet  M. 
Walsh  and  Bishop  James  W.  Malone, 
both  of  Youngstown,  and  Bishop  Andrew 
G.  Grutka  of  Gary,  Ind. — participated, 
as  well  as  Abbot  Theodore  G  Kojls. 
OSB.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

US  Representative  Michael  J.  Kir- 
wan,  of  Ohio,  was  grand  marshal  of  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  parades  led  by 
U.S.  Attorney  General  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy, who  brought  a  special  message 
from  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

Paul  C.  Fallat  of  Hasbrouck  Heights. 
N.J..  Is  supreme  president  of  the  orga- 
nization and  Joseph  O.  E*rusa.  Passaic. 
N.J..  Is  supreme  secretary. 

The  3-day  gymnastic  and  calesthenic 
exhibition — arranged  by  Supreme  Com- 
mander S.  Stephen  C.  Burican — and  Mrs. 
Irene  Matuschak  and  supreme  sports 
and  athletic  director.  Prank  PetruCf.  of 
Paterson.  N.J. — was  followed  by  the  19th 
national  convention  of  this  the  largest 
Slovak  gymnastic  and  athletic  frater- 
nity. Mr.  John  C.  Sciranka.  well-known 
American  Slovak  Journalist,  was  perma- 
uient  chairman  of  this  historical  con- 
vention, which  voted  $50,000  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius 
Institute  in  Rome  on  the  occasion  of  the 
nth  centenary  of  these  two  apostles  and 
also  $30,000  for  the  seminary  of  Slovak 
Franciscan  Fathers,  who  have  institu- 
tions in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  Valparaiso.  Ind., 
Easton,  Pa..  Uniontown,  Pa.,  and  Co- 
lumbiana. Ohio.  They  also  have  parishes 
in  Clifton,  NJ.,  and  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  national 
convention,  UjB.  Attorney  General  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy  spoke  at  the  luncheon  in 
the  Pick  Ohio  Hotel.  His  message,  as 
well  as  the  entire  program  of  the  festivi- 
ties, were  beamed  to  Slovakia  and  other 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  by  the 
Voice  of  America. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Kennedy's  remarks,  cre- 
ated great  International  interest   and 


therefore,  I  should  like  the  members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  share  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the 
remarks  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RXMASKS     BT     ATTORNET     OtNEKAL     RoBEST     P 

Kennxdt   at  thi  Slovak  Catholic  Sokol 

COirVENTION 

Bishop  Grutka,  reverend  fathers.  Chair- 
man Prusa.  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  both 
an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  you 
today,  and  to  participate  In  this  festival  and 
convention. 

Your  Sokol  tradition,  so  closely  linked  with 
the  Slovaks'  historic  efforts  fur  independence 
and  for  national  self-realization  In  me>dern 
times.  Is  a  reminder  to  us  all  of  the  vital 
role  of  the  Slovak  people  In  the  continuing 
worldwide  struggle  for  freedom 

And  the  entire  Catholic  world  la  celebrat- 
ing this  year  as  the  1. 100th  anniversary  of 
the  Chrlstlanlzatlon  of  the  Slovaks  by  S  S 
Cyril  and  Methodius  The  work  for  your 
Sokol  organization  In  laying  the  foundation 
for  the  new  Institute  at  the  Vatican,  named 
In  their  honor,  has  b«en  highly  commend- 
able 

I  can't  help  feeling  that  those  two  tradi- 
tional traits  of  your  parent  country^a  con- 
tinuing struggle  for  political  freedom  and  a 
deeply  Ingrained  religious  faith  -  give  us  a 
great  deal  In  common 

Both  of  my  great  grandfathers,  like  yours, 
were  born  In  another  country  whose  national 
pride  Is  built  of  those  same  two  char- 
acteristics 

And  aa  they  came  here,  like  your  grand- 
fathers, your  fathers  and  some  of  yourselves. 
as  poor  men  with  very  little  m'jre  than 
those  two  strong  traditions  to  sustain  them 

They  came  not  only  In  flight  from  oppres- 
sion, but  with  something  of  the  valor  of  ex- 
plorers and  pioneers — a-s  men  willing  to  pit 
their  enterprise  against  the  my.stery  and 
complexity  of  a  New  World,  men  determined, 
against  great  (Xlds  to  svirvlve  and  prosjjer 
and  plant  the  root-s  of  their  future  genera- 
tions In  foreign  soil 

That  they  did  survive,  your  forefathers 
and  mine,  that  they  did  prosper  and  create 
American  families  with  the  cultural  heritage 
of  their  homelands — this  will  stand  In  ever- 
lasting tribute  to  their  personal  courage,  to 
the  honor  of  the  countries  that  gave  them 
birth,  and  above  all  to  the  glory  of  .\merlca 

For  It  Is  this  very  quality  of  American  life. 
more  than  any  other,  that  has  always  elec- 
trified the  Imagination  of  the  world  that 
men  of  humble  origins  have  been  able  to  ful- 
fill their  ambitions  here  In  ways  that  would 
never  have  been  open  to  them  In  their  native 
lands 

You  are  Slovaks  and  Justifiably  proud  of 
It.  I'm  an  Irishman,  and  proud  of  that 
too.  But  It  Is  with  no  sense  of  contradiction 
tha^  we  can  thank  God  we  are  all  Americans 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  your  fathers 
country  a  decade  ago  I  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  In  Bratislava  and  drove  for  hundreds 
of  milea  through  your  beautiful  countryside 
meeting  any  number  of  friendly  and  ci)urte- 
oua  people  along  the  way  who  pverhaps  were 
the  relatives  of  many  of  you  here 

I  know  something  of  the  nostalgia  you 
must  feel  for  that  fine  homeland  of  yours 
and  I  know  how  distressed  you  must  all  be 
to  think  of  it  now  under  the  tyranny  of 
Conununlst  rule 

As  a  respresentatlve  of  the  U  3  Govern- 
ment the  President  has  asked  me  to  tell  you 
that  the  United  States  will  continue  to  sup- 
port the  Just  aspirations  of  all  people  In  the 
world  for  independence  and  liberty — aspira- 
tions which  the  Slovaks  .sh.ire  today  with 
many  other  captive  nations 

Our  Government  seeks  to  keep  In  close 
touch  with  the  people  of  all  such  nations  In 
order   to  assure  those  who  are  oppressed  of 


our  continuing  ■yn\pathy  and   support  ana 
for  a  better  future 

But  It  Is  primarily  as  Americans  as  fellow 
Immigrants,  that  I  want  to  address  you  here 
ttxlay. 

I  want  to  remind  you  that  your  people 
have  a  deep  and  proud  heritage  in  Ameri- 
can history,  as  well  as  In  the  history  of 
Europe 

George  Washington's  army  had  a  good 
many  Slovaks  In  Its  ranka  and  one  of  them. 
MiiJ  John  Ladislav  Polerecky.  won  a  place 
for  himself  In  the  history  books  for  his  com- 
mand  at   the   Battle  of    Newark. 

The  Slovak  Company  of  the  Union  Army  in 
the  Civil  War  was  famed  for  Its  daring  and 
fortitude  Gejza  Mlhaloczy.  an  oflBcer  of  that 
compiny  who  died  of  battle  wounds  in  1864. 
l.s  still  a  legendary  figure  in  the  annals  of 
that  war. 

Countless  other  Slovak-Americans  served 
their  adopted  country  with  gallantry  in  the 
First  and  Second  World  Wars,  and  In  Korea: 
and  In  their  civilian  careers  your  people 
have  made  vivid  contributions  to  all  aspects 
of  American  life 

Your  clergymen  have  risen  to  positions  of 
high  eminence  In  American  Catholicism.  I 
need  only  mention  three  such  men  who  have 
graced  us  with  their  presence  today  Bishop 
Grutka.  Abbott  Theodore  KoJls  (Koylsh). 
and  Msgr   Clement  Mllnarovlch 

Your  people,  who  were  once  denied  owner- 
ship of  their  lands  by  foreign  nobility,  now 
own  and  cultivate  vivstly  productive  tracts 
at  farmland  In  most.  If  not  all,  of  our  50 
States. 

Slovak-Americans  have  founded  no  less 
than  55  newspapers  In  this  country  since 
18fl5.  a  proud  Journalistic  tradition  that  Is 
tvpltled  by  the  outstanding  careers  of  men 
like  Mlchal  Bosak,  the  Pennsylvania  pub- 
lisher 

Still  other  Slovak-Americans  have  dlstln- 
guushed  themselves  In  the  professions.  In 
business.  In  government  service,  and  In  many 
other  areas  of  public  life,  from  the  novelist 
Gvistav  Marshall-Petrovsky  to  the  celebrated 
young  jockey,  Willie  Hartack. 

Clearly,  the  United  States  would  be  a 
ptHjrer  nation  today,  economically.  Intellec- 
tually, culturally,  and  In  every  other  way. 
If  It  were  not  for  the  2  million  of  our  citi- 
zens who  are  of  Slovak  birth  or  ancestry 
And.  needless  to  add.  those  2  million  would 
be  p(X)rer  If  It  weren't  for  the  work  of  the 
Catholic   Sokol    throughout    the   Nation. 

You  may  have  every  reason  for  being 
grateful  to  America;  but  I  hope  you  will 
never  doubt  or  forget  that  America  has 
every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  you. 

But  America  Imposes  moral  obligations  on 
you.  too.  as  It  does  on  all  of  Its  citizens  As 
Americans  today,  of  whatever  other  national 
origin,  none  of  us  can  afford  to  Ignore  the 
pressing  and  In  some  ways  desperate  prob- 
lems of  minority  groups  less  fortunate  than 
(ourselves 

I  refer  primarily,  of  course,  to  the  condi- 
tions of  blind  prejtidlce  that  have  continu- 
ally foiled  the  American  Negroes  In  their 
strup^le  for  fundamental  civil  rights.  And 
there  are  <ither.  subtler  but  no  less  sinister 
forces  of  prejudice  at  work  In  America  to- 
d ly  against  Indians  Puerto  Rlcans.  against 
Mexicans,  against  people  of  Japanese,  Chi- 
nese, and  Philippine  ancestry 

Nfir  Ls  color  the  only  criterion  for  Intoler- 
ance prejudice  still  prevents  many  people 
of  the  Jewish  faith  from  attaining  their  full 
share  of  the  freedom,  the  equal  opportunity, 
the  untrammelled  right  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  that  are  so  clearly  promised  in 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  our 
Constitution 

The  plight  of  all  such  aflllcted  minorities, 
and  the  need  for  all  of  us  to  set  It  right, 
cannot  help  but  stir  the  conscience  of  any- 
one fit  to  call  hlnxself  a  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try All  of  us.  It  seems  to  me.  face  a  clear 
challenge   today    to   reaffirm   and   to  demon- 
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.<!trate.  In  otir  dally  actions,  the  sense  of 
tlemocratlc  Justice  that  unites  ub  as 
Americans. 

If  we  fall  to  do  so.  we  become  no  better 
than  the  oppressors  our  fathers  found  intol- 
erable in  their  native  lands.  Only  If  we 
.siicceed,  as  we  can  and  must  succeed,  will  the 
Ideals  of  this  Nation  be  fully  realized.  I 
cannot  believe  our  fathers  would  have 
wanted  It  any  other  way. 

In  conclusion.  If  you  will  forgive  an  Irish- 
man'*^ poor  pronunciation,  let  me  salute 
you  all  with  the  only  two  words  of  Slovaklan 
i   understand:    "Zdar  boh." 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  ACT  OP  1963 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
most  gratified  by  the  unanimous  vote 
yesterday  by  which  the  Senate  passed 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1963  allow- 
ing compensated  counsel  for  Indigent 
defendants  in  the  Federal  courts. 

As  a  practicing  lawyer,  as  a  Judge,  and 
as  a  legislator,  I  have  long  realized  that 
if  the  financial  resources  of  a  defendant 
are  to  be  irrelevant  to  the  administration 
of  Justice,  all  defendants  must  have  ac- 
cess to  adequate  counsel.  To  rely  on 
inexperienced  counsel  who  must  find  the 
spare  time  to  defend  without  compen- 
sation is  to  provide  less  for  indigents 
than  is  available  to  those  with  means. 
Furthermore,  it  is  an  unfair  burden  on 
the  bar.  particularly  on  the  struggling 
young  attorney  who  often  is  not  much 
better  situated  financially  than  his  client. 

In  1946  Congress  recognized  the  con- 
stitutional mandate  for  counsel  in  crim- 
inal cases  when  the  sixth  amendment 
provision  was  restated  in  rule  44  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure: 

If  the  defendant  appears  In  court  with- 
out counsel,  the  court  shall  advise  him  of 
his  right  to  counsel  and  assign  counael  to 
represent  him  at  every  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ing unless  he  elects  to  proceed  without  cotin- 
sel  or  is  able  to  obtain  counsel. 

Yet,  with  the  exception  of  legislation 
passed  in  1960  providing  for  a  Legal  Aid 
Agency  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Con- 
gress has  done  nothing  to  allow  compen- 
sation for  those  lawyers  representing  the 
poor  in  Federal  cases.  The  fine  work 
of  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  proof  that  Federal  legis- 
lation authorizing  compensation  for 
counsel  of  Indigent  defendants  in  the 
Federal  courts  is  desirable.  The  Agen- 
cy's annual  report  for  1962-63  is  a  cogent 
argument  for  enacting  such  legislation 
for  all  Federal  district  courts. 

Thus,  I  hope  the  House  will,  at  an 
early  date,  concur  In  the  action  taken 
yesterday  by  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
report  of  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  for  the 
EHstrict,  and  the  appendix  to  that  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Annual  Repoet,  1962-63,  Legal  Aid  Acknct 
roR  THE  District  of  Columbia.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

This  report  covering  the  period  June  1, 
1962  May  31,  1963.  is  prepared  pursuant  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Legal  Aid  Act  (act 
approved  June  27,  1960.  Public  Law  86-631, 
74  Stat.  229;  District  of  Oolimibla  Code,  1961 
ed  .  tlUe  2.  ch.  22.  sees.  2201-2210).  The  act 
provides  that  a  report  of  the  Agency's  work. 
Including  a  statement  of  financial  condition. 


revenues  and  expenses,  shall  be  submitted 
on  June  1  of  each  year  to  the  Congress,  the 
cotirts  and  the  District  of  Coliimbla  Com- 
missioners (2-2209  D.C.  Code) . 

Despite  a  breakdown  In  Agency  representa- 
tion of  Indigents  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  and  severe  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  district  court  toward 
the  end  of  the  year  In  criminal  and  mental 
health  cases,  the  services  of  the  Agency  show 
substantial  gains  for  the  year  in  many  areas. 
There  is  an  Increasing  demand  by  volunteer 
attorneys  for  the  Investigative  services  and 
consultation  services  of  the  Agency.  Stafif 
attorneys  of  the  Agency  have  appeared  for 
indigent  defendants  at  the  preliminary  hear- 
ings before  the  U.S.  Commissioner  and  Im- 
mediately thereafter  begun  preparation  of 
the  cases  for  trial.  Agency  attorneys  have 
been  assigned  to  a  larger  number  of  felony 
cases  in  district  court  than  ever  before. 

Agency  attorneys  have  appeared  for  all  the 
94  indigent  persons  appearing  at  inquests 
before  the  Coroner  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Also  there  has  been  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  representations  in  juvenile  court 
cases. 

Death  deprived  the  Board  of  Trustees  on 
April  14,  1963,  of  its  Chairman,  W.  Cameron 
Burton,  Esq.,  one  of  the  original  trustees  of 
the  Agency.  Mr.  Burton,  a  lifetime  private 
practitioner,  former  president  of  the  Bar  As- 
sociation of  the  District  of  Columbia  and,  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  State  delegate  to  the 
American  Bar  Association,  was  noted  for  his 
longstanding  devotion  to  the  cause  of  ade- 
quate legal  representation  of  poor  litigants 
in  both  civil  and  criminal  proceedings. 
James  Francis  RelUy,  Esq.,  also  a  member  of 
the  original  Board  of  Trustees,  has  been 
elected  Chairman  to  succeed   Mr.  Burton. 

The  Agency's  primary  function  Is  to  make 
attorneys  available  to  represent  indigents 
by  assignment  from  the  court  In  proceedings 
enumerated  in  the  act.  The  proceedings  In 
which  the  Agency  Is  authorized  to  operate 
are:  Felony  trials  In  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia;  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions :  (a)  pre- 
liminary hearings  In  felony  cases;  (b)  mis- 
demeanors where  the  penalty  can  be  1  year; 
preliminary  hearings  (Inquests)  before  the 
coroner  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  mental 
health  cases:  hearings  before  the  Commis- 
sion on  Mental  Health  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  proceedings  resulting  there- 
from in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.' 

The  act  vests  the  powers  of  the  Agency  In 
an  uncompensated  Board  of  Trustees  con- 
sisting of  seven  members.  The  members 
are  chosen  by  a  nominating  panel  provided 
toe  in  the  act  consisting  of  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  U.S.  Cotirt  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Ooltmibia  Circuit;  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; the  chief  Judge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals;  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions;  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Juvenile 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  present  mem- 
bership of  the  Board  of  Trustees  Is  as  fol- 
lows: James  Francis  Rellly,  Chairman;  Fred- 
erick A.  Ballard;  C.  Frank  Relfsnyder;  Roger 
Robb;  William  S.  Thompson;  Howard  C. 
Weatwood  (vacancy) . 

These  trustees  are  all  lawyers  in  private 
practice  who  have  had  broad  experience  In 
both  civil  and  criminal  litigation.  The  Board 
meets  regularly  each  month  and  also  holds 
apeclal  meetings.     Written  and  oral  reports 


I  Except  for  the  mental  health  cases,  the 
Agency  is  not  authorised  to  operate  in  civil 
proceedings.  Because  of  Its  name,  however, 
it  Is  frequently  confused  with  the  Legal  Aid 
Society,  a  priTate  organization  which  for 
80  years  has  performed  outstanding  legal  aid 
in  civil  cases. 


on  the  work  of  the  Agency  are  made  regularly 
to  the  Trustees  by  the  Director.  The  Direc- 
tor works  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board. 
There  Is  no  Judicial  or  executive  control  or 
supervision  over  the  Board.  The  Board  de- 
cides on  all  expenditures  of  moneys. 

The  Agency's  professional  staff  totals  15,  ajs 
follows:  The  Director;  six  lawyers;  four  in- 
vestigators; the  secretary  to  the  Director; 
and  three  clerk-stenographers.  The  staff  Is 
appointed  by  the  Director  with  the  approval 
of  the  Trustees. 

U.S.  district  court 
Since  long  before  Johnson  v.  Zerhst,  304 
U.S.  468  (1938)  defendants  charged  with 
felonies  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  been  assigned  free 
counsel  when  they  were  without  funds  to 
employ  their  own  attorneys.^  The  attorneys 
which  the  Agency  makes  available  to  the 
district  court  for  assignment  are  Its  own 
full-time  staff  attorneys  and  outside  volun- 
teer attorneys.  During  the  past  year  1,060 
cases  were  docketed  in  the  district  court. 
Of  these  695  involved  Indigents  which  re- 
quired assignment  of  free  counsel.  Four 
hundred  and  fifty-four  assignments  were 
made  to  volunteer  attorneys  and  241  assign- 
ments were  made  to  Legal  Aid  Agency  staff 
attorneys. 

The  241  assignments  made  to  Agency  staff 
attorneys  represents  the  highest  number  of 
such  assignments  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Agency's  operations.  This  number  would  be 
substantially  higher  were  It  not  for  the  fact 
that  in  April,  1963.  the  court  Imposed  a  10- 
case  limitation  on  assignments  to  staff  at- 
torneys. During  the  last  2  months  of  the 
current  year,  a  total  of  only  6  assignments 
were  made  to  staff  attorneys,  compared  to 
a  monthly  average  of  24  during  the  10-month 
period  Immediately  preceedlng.  This  10- 
case  limit  Includes  cases  awaiting  dismissal 
when  sentence  Is  Imposed  in  a  companion 
case,  and  the  cases  In  which  no  trial  date 
has  been  set  because  the  defendant  Is  con- 
fined In  a  mental  Institution. 

A  definite  Increase  has  been  observed  in 
time  spent  by  attorneys  of  the  Agency  In 
consultation  with  outside  volunteer  attor- 
neys. An  Increase  In  mail  and  telephone 
calls  confirms  this  observable  growth. 

VOLUNTEER    ATTORmTS 

Before  the  Agency  began  Its  operations  In 
November,  1960.  the  U.S.  district  court  made 
Its  assignment  of  attorneys  to  represent  In- 
digents from  a  list  of  attorneys  compiled  by 
the  clerk  of  that  court.  Beginning  in  No- 
vember 1960.  this  function  was  gradually 
taken  over  by  the  Legal  Aid  Agency,  and 
now  practically  all  assignments  are  made 
from  names  of  attorneys  furnished  to  the 
assigning  Judge  by  the  Agency  from  Its  list. 
The  Agency's  list  totals  more  than  1,200 
names.  It  was  complied  In  various  ways. 
The  clerk  made  the  court's  list  available, 
and  as  assignments  were  made  from  this  list 
the  names  would  be  taken  off  the  list  and 


'  Since  1938,  the  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
affirmed and  expanded  the  doctrine  of 
Johnson  v.  Zerhst.  In  recent  weeks,  the 
Court  substantially  expanded  the  right  of 
indigents  to  be  represented  by  counsel  In 
all  felony  cases  in  all  State  courts.  These 
cases  arose  in  California,  Florida,  Indiana. 
Maryland,  and  Washington:  Douglas  and 
Meyes  v.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 372  U.S.  353,  Mar.  18.  1963,  October 
term  1962,  No.  34;  Gideon  v.  Louie  L.  Wain- 
wright.  Director,  (Florida)  Division  of  Cor- 
rections. 372  U.S.  335,  Mar.  18.  1963.  Oc- 
tober   term    1962.    156;    White   v.    Maryland. 

U.S.   .    Apr.    29,    1963,    October 

term  1962.  No.  600;  Ward  Lane,  (Indiana) 
Warden  v.  Brown,  372  UJB.  477,  Mar.  18,  1963, 
October  term  1962,  No.  283  and  Draper  and 
Lorentten  v.  Washington,  872  U.8.  487, 
ICar.  18,  1963,  October  term  1962,  No.  201. 
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Mldad  to  tbm  A^umf  list.  OUmt  nunm 
mn  »i\^rH  by  p«wm*l  and  mMil  aoUclt*Uoa. 
In  1961  Um  AflWiey  •ontfucted  a  lyatcmAUc 
■oUdtattoa  by  tatoptaon*  at  aU  Uvyen  lUtad 
in  A  Ifical  reclat«r  for  th*  Dlfltrlct  of  Colum- 
bia and  m  tba  jwllov  pN(M  ot  the  DUtrlct 
erf  Col\unbU  taitpbon^  dlwctory.  Calls  w«^ 
made  to  S4»S  lAwyars.  ConT«r»ation«  w«ra 
had  with  a^l  at  thoaa  called.  Th«B«  Uw- 
yen  wwa  aaked  If  tttay  would  be  willing  to 
have  tbair  naznaa  Ineltidad  In  a  llat  of  at- 
torneya  araUable  for  aaalgnment  to  repre- 
sent indlgenU  In  felony  case*  In  the  US 
dUtrlct  court.  Thraa  hundred  and  flfty- 
elght  reapondwl  -Taa":  IJia.  "No-Tag  of 
the  -no'*"  gave  aa  their  reason  that  they 
were  engaged  In  a  noncriminal  specialty  such 
as  tax  or  admlntotratlTe  law.  437  gave  no 
reason  at  ail.  Recently,  the  Agency  adver- 
tised in  the  WaahlBfton  Law  Reporter  for 
volunteera.  and  that  adTertlsement  Is  being 
repeated  I  day  each  week  at  this  Ume.  ThU 
advertising  haa  produced  only  a  few  addi- 
tions to  the  Toluntew-  list.  Also,  as  each 
new  group  of  Uwyera  are  admitted  to  the 
bar  they  are  aolleltad  for  possible  future 
assignment. 

The  namea  of  the  lawyers  are  kept  on  In- 
dividual cards  and  flled  In  12  monthly  divi- 
sions, to  Insure  that  the  Agency  will  not  rec- 
ommend the  assignment  of  the  same  lawyer 
more  often  than  onea  each  year.  A  regular 
check  Is  also  made  of  the  assignment  of  these 
attorneys  by  the  U-S.  court  of  appeals  to 
repreaent  their  indlfent  appellants  (86  per- 
cent of  aU  appellanta) .  and  the  card  of  the 
attorney  so  appotntad  U  likewise  set  back 
for  1  year.  In  thla  way.  the  burden  U 
spread  orer  the  group.  It  was  not  uncom- 
mon in  years  paat  far  oca  of  the  better  known 
criminal  law  praetltlonera  to  be  burdened 
with  the  repraaentatlon  of  Indigents  In  as 
many  as  five  flr«t-4a«ree  mxirder  cases  in  1 
year. 

rVOTTMJkM  VKLXXyWS 

A  notable  Inclualon  In  the  outside  volun- 
teer attorneys  U  the  staff  of  six  legal  Interna, 
or  Prettyman  feUowa.'  who  are  pursuing  a 
master -B  degree  In  trial  tactics  at  George- 
town Law  Center.  Theae  Interns  begin  their 
trial  practice  In  the  fall  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  of  general  sessions.  In 
January  of  each  year  they  make  themselvea 
avalUble  for  aaalcnmant  to  felony  cases  In 
the  US.  dlatrlct  court  and  carry  a  caseload 
as  do  sta«  attomaya  ot  the  Legal  Aid  Agency. 
The  staff  attomeya  of  the  Agency  and  the 
Georgetown  Intarna  are  In  daUy  Informal 
consul taUon  and  freaky  exchange  pleadings. 
motlooa  and  mamankhda  filed  by  them  In 
their  reapactiva  oaaaa. 

Finding  suiBclant  oompetent  attorneys  to 
handle  the  approximately  36  murder  and 
other  capital  caaaa  aach  year  continues  to  be 
the  Agency's  graataat  »sslgnment  problem. 
Attorneys  of  proved  competence  and  experi- 
ence In  such  caMa  are  few.  The  Agency's 
own  staff  attomeya  and  the  Georgetown  In- 
terns, so  readily  available  in  the  less  serious 
felonies,  are  presently  lacking  in  the  experi- 
ence and  reputation  neceaaary  for  these  cases. 
The  Agency  haa  made  a  special  list  of  attor- 
neys who  are  quallflad  for  assignment  In 
murder  and  other  capital  cases.  This  special 
list  Includea  expertonoed  deferxse  counsel  and 
former  proeecutora  who  have  entered  private 
practice.  The  court  frequently  assigns  a 
hinlor  attorney  to  aaaoelat*  with  chief  de- 
fense counsel  In  capital  cases.  These  young 
attorneys,  the  younger  defense  attorneys  In 


'Named  In  honor  of  former  chief  Judge 
and  now  Senior  Judge  E.  Barrett  Prettyman 
of  the  UJ3  Ooxart  at  Appeals  for  the  EMstrlct 
of  Columbia  Circuit,  who  truly  Inspired  and 
furthered  the  eatabllahment  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Agency  In  the  form  anacted  Into  law.  Oliver 
Oaach.  then  UJB.  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Colimibla.  waa  aa  hnportant  force  In  the 
creation  of  the  Prettyman  fellowship  pro- 
gram. 


prlvata  practice,  and  the  proaecuUng  attor- 
iMya.  Oaorgetown  in  tarns,  and  Legal  Aid 
Agency  staff  attorneys  who  later  will  enter 
private  practice,  may  be  expected  to  flU  the 
special  lisU  of  the  future. 

IHVISTIGATINC    STArF 

Volunteer  attorneys  are  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  out-of-poclcet  expenses  and 
also  to  the  Investigative  and  other  facilities 
of  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  There  has  been  an 
Increasing  demand  by  volunteer  attorneys 
for  the  assistance  of  the  Investigating  staff 
of  the  Agency.  During  the  year  Just  closed 
the  Agency  made  138  Investigations  for  vol- 
unteer attorneys  as  compared  to  87  Investi- 
gations for  8t;xfr  attorneys  of  the  Agency 

In  February  1962.  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
district  court  requested  that  the  Legal  Aid 
Agency  take  over  the  function  theretofore 
performed  by  the  court  clerk  of  interviewing 
defendants  and  obtaining  In  forma  pau- 
peris affidavits  from  those  who  were  with- 
out funds,  as  required  of  defendants  seeking 
free  counsel  and  process  under  the  provl- 
B\ona  of  28  USC.  1915.  In  order  to  carry 
out  these  additional  duties,  the  Agency  em- 
ployed another  Investigator  and  another 
clerk.*  This  additional  Investigator  and  the 
chief  of  the  Investigating  staff  were  ap- 
pointed notaries  public  In  order  to  take  the 
necessary  oaths  involved  In  the  work. 

The  Agency  Investigator  visits  the  District 
of  Columbia  Jail  and  interviews  prisoners 
lately  Indicted.  Those  who  claim  they  are 
without  funds  to  employ  counsel  are  required 
to  execute  the  affidavit  provided  by  28  US  C. 
1915  and  also  a  short-form  Indigency  affi- 
davit required  by  the  Legal  Aid  Act.  When 
a  defendant  who  appears  for  arraignment  Is 
on  bond  and  Informs  the  court  that  he  can- 
not pay  an  attorney's  fee.  the  court  orders 
him  to  go  to  the  office  of  the  Agency  (which 
la  also  located  In  the  courthouse  i  There 
he  la  required  to  fill  out  a  long-form  Indi- 
gency afBdavlt  provided  by  the  Trustees 
containing  more  than  60  questions  The  de- 
fendant Is  also  Interrogated  closely  by  the 
Investigator  as  to  his  claimed  Inability  t<} 
hire  a  lawyer  when  he  was  able  to  pay  the 
premium  for  a  bond.  In  some  Instances  the 
defendant,  because  he  haa  obtained  employ- 
ment or  for  other  reasons.  Is  able  to  retain 
counsel.  More  often  the  defendant  has  used 
all  his  funds  to  pay  the  bond  premium,  or 
the  relative  or  friend  who  paid  the  premium 
ts  not  able  to  pay  an  attorney.  The  Agen- 
cy's experience  of  about  15  months  Indi- 
cates that  most  defendants  are  truly  without 
funds.  Also,  most  defendants  apr>ear  to  pre- 
fer paying  for  lawyers  of  their  own  choosing 
If  they  can,  and  accept  assisted  counsel  only 
because  they  are  without  funds  to  employ 
their  own  attorneys 

The  Committee  on  the  Determination  of 
Indigency  created  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  on 
May  17,  1962.  reported  to  the  conference  on 
May  9.  1963,  In  part  as  follows:  "The  Junior 
Bar's  study  reveals  that  during  the  74- 
month  period  from  July  n,  1962,  through 
February  28,  1963,  a  total  of  104  defendants 
appeared  at  arralgfnment  on  bond  but  without 
counsel.  Of  this  number.  41  (or  39  percent) 
subsequently  retained  counsel  without  ever 
having  had  an  attorney  appointed.  Your 
conunlttee  believes  that  the  Interview  which 
many  of  these  defendants  had  with  the  Legal 
Aid  Agency's  Investigator  stimulated  them 
to  find  the  funds  for  and  hire  their  own 
attorney." 

The  committee  further  reported-  "Your 
committee  Is  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that 
It  Is  vital  to  the  integrity  of  the  present 
system  of  assigning  volunteer  private  counsel 
In  Indigent  cases  that  the  present  activities 
of  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  in  interviewing  and 
5<KjK'>in^  on  statements  of  those  alleged  in- 


•Theee  two  additional  positions  added  ap- 
proximately HOOOO  to  the  Agency's  annual 
budget. 


digents  who  are  on  bond  be  continued  and 
expanded.  Ws  believe  that  the  Investiga- 
tions thus  far  conducted  by  that  Agency 
have  been  in  large  measure  responsible  for 
the  relatively  few  known  cases  of  nouludl- 
gents  receiving  assistance  of  assigned  coun- 
sel." 

PXasONAI.   BOND    INVBSTICATIONS 

Recently  Chief  Judge  Matthew  F.  McGulre 
of    the    US     district    court    requested    the 
Agency    to   Investigate   defendanU   confined 
In   Jail    In   default  of    bond   to  see   whether 
residence  In  the  community,  family  ties,  em- 
ployment and  other  circumstances  might  in- 
dicate  they   would  be   siife  risks  for   release 
on    their    own    personal    recognizance.      On 
the  basis  of  a  very  brief  experience.  It  ap- 
pears   unlikely   that    the    Agency's    facilities 
and  personnel  under  presently  available  ap- 
proprlaUons  will  permit  the  Agency  to  un- 
dertake a  large   number  of  such   Investiga- 
tions.    However,  the  Judicial  Conference  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  on  May  9. 
1963,  approved  a  report  of  Its  committee  cre- 
ated In  1962  to  Investigate  this  subject  and 
also  received  an  excellent  study  and  report 
by  the  Junior  Bar  section  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia.     The  con- 
ference   authorized    the    reappointment    of 
the    committee    with    authority    to   organize 
In   consultation   with  the  courts  an  experi- 
mental program  of  selective  pretrial  release 
of  defendants  on  their  personal  bond — a  pro- 
gram which  has  been  carried  forward  In  New 
York  City  with  outstanding  success  by  the 
Vera  Foundation. 

OBTArNING  CRIMINAL  RECORDS 

The  Investigating  staff  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Agency  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  criminal 
records  of  defendants  or  other  persons  from 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  The 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  has  pro- 
vided the  local  criminal  records  of  defend- 
ants when  requested,  but  normally  will  not 
furnish  the  criminal  records  of  Government 
witnesses.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  many 
Government  witnesses  with  criminal  records 
leave  the  stand  untarnished  In  the  eyes 
of  the  court  and  Jury  because  the  facilities 
available  to  the  Government  and  used  by  the 
Government  to  learn  of  defendants'  criminal 
records  have  not  been  made  available  to  de- 
fense counsel  to  obtain  like  Information 
about  Government  witnesses. 

n.a    coMMissiONCX 

The  US.  commissioner  has  Jurisdiction 
over  preliminary  hearings  in  felony  cases 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  all  felony 
offenses  are  violations  of  Federal  statutes. 
However,  preliminary  hearings  In  most  local 
felonies  such  as  assault  with  a  dangerous 
weapon  and  housebreaking  are  conducted  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions. 

The  Agency's  own  legal  staff  continues  to 
be  the  sole  source  of  representation  of  Indi- 
gent defendants  before  the  U.S.  commis- 
sioner. Before  the  Agency  began  Its  opera- 
tions In  November  1960,  Indigent  defendants 
went  without  counsel  In  such  preliminary 
he.irlnKS. 

In  the  first  year  of  Its  operation  the 
Agency  waa  able  to  provide  representation 
for  only  18  Indigents,  and  this  by  virtue  of 
the  availability  of  temporary  personnel  for 
2  or  3  months.  The  other  Indigents  went 
without  counsel.  In  the  year  ending  May 
31.  1962.  the  Agency  represented  207  Indigent 
defendants,  and  an  estimated  90  to  100 
Indigent  defendants  went  to  hearing  before 
the  commissioner  without  counsel.  During 
the  year  Just  ended,  staff  attorneys  of  the 
Agency  represented  265  Indigent  defendants 
and  18  Indigent  defendants  were  without 
counsel  In  hearings  before  the  commissioner. 
These  18  Instances  where  no  counsel  was 
available  occurred  on  8  hearing  days  when 
the  Agency  was  unable  to  provide  an  at- 
torney because  all  lU  staff  attorne3r8  were 
engaged  In  other  matters. 
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Until  the  present  year  the  staff  attorney 
who  appeared  for  an  Indigent  defendant  at 
a  preliminary  hearing  before  the  conunla- 
Bluner  performed  no  further  services  at  that 
time,  nor  any  further  services  for  that 
defendant  unless  he  was  again  assigned  by 
the  court  after  the  defendant  was  Indicted. 
In  October  1962.  the  Trustees  of  the  Agency 
directed  that  staff  attorneys  Intensify  their 
efforts  to  cover  all  hearings  of  Indigent  de- 
fendants before  the  commissioner  and  begin 
Immediately  after  the  hearings  to  prepare 
the  defense  of  the  case  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Agency's  Investigating  staff.  This 
action  of  the  Trustees  was  In  conformity 
with  the  Intent  of  the  statute  that  assign- 
ment of  counsel  be  provided  "as  early  In  the 
proceeding  as  practicable"  (2-2202,  D.C. 
Code). 

After  the  Indictment  of  those  defendants 
whom  Agency  staff  attorneys  had  represented 
at  the  preliminary  hearing,  the  assigning 
Judge  of  the  district  court  was  advised  of 
such  representation,  and  the  particular  staff 
attorney's  name  was  among  those  submitted 
to  the  Judge  as  available  for  assignment. 
Invariably,  an  assignment  of  that  staff  at- 
torney to  represent  the  defendant  followed. 
However,  beginning  April  2,  1983,  when  a 
limitation  was  put  on  the  caseload  of  staff 
attorneys,  these  assignments  went  to  outside 
attorneys. 

The  representation  of  Indigent  defendants 
before  the  Commissioner  has  proved  bene- 
ficial. Immediately  after  the  hearing,  the 
staff  attorney  is  In  a  position  to  negotiate 
for  a  favorable  disposition  of  the  case  on  the 
basis  of  Information  developed  at  the  hear- 
ing, and  Government  counsel  is  available  and 
disposed  to  negotiate  for  a  speedy  disposition 
acceptable  to  the  Government  and  favorable 
to  the  defendant.  Also,  at  that  stage  the  de- 
fendant seems  receptive  to  his  counsel's  ap- 
praisal of  the  advantages  of  an  Immediate 
dispoeltion,  coming  as  It  does  from  an  at- 
torney who  has  gained  his  confidence  by  hia 
demonstrated  Interest  In  the  client's  welfare. 
The  result  has  been  that  some  cases  were 
dropped  entirely  even  though  not  dismissed 
by  the  commissioner;  some  were  disposed  of 
by  a  plea  of  guilty  to  a  misdemeanor,  and 
still  others  were  disposed  of  by  a  plea  of 
guilty  to  a  felony  Information,  which  made 
It  unnecessary  for  the  Oovernment  to  process 
the  case  through  the  grand  Jury.  On  on* 
notable  day  six  cases  were  disposed  of  by 
these  various  means. 

Advantages  have  been  observed  too  as  a 
result  of  the  staff  attorney's  continuing  In 
the  case  after  the  hearing  and  Immediately 
preparing  for  trial.  A  relationship  haa  been 
established  between  the  defendant  and  coun- 
sel which  facilitates  the  Investigation  con- 
siderably. Furthermore,  there  have  been  In- 
stances where  the  Initiation  of  the  Investiga- 
tion at  an  early  stage  of  the  case  has  pro- 
duced favorable  evidence  which  otherwise 
would   probably  not  have  been  obtained. 

The  Investigation  of  a  large  number  of 
cases  at  one  time  has  overtaxed  the  capacity 
of  the  Agency's  Investigation  staff,  and  It 
has  been  necessary  to  select  the  cases  which 
seemed  most  urgent  and  promising. 

Staff  attorneys  have  at  times  contended 
that  the  hearings  before  the  UjS.  commis- 
sioner have  not  been  conducted  In  compli- 
ance with  rule  &(c)  of  the  Pederal  Rulea  of 
Criminal  Procedure  In  that  cross-examina- 
tion has  been  severely  limited  and  the  de- 
fendant has  been  denied  his  right  to  call 
witnesses.  In  some  instances  counsel  has 
attempted  to  test  these  contentions  by  ha- 
beas corpus,  but  the  question  has  been  ren- 
dered moot  by  the  swift  return  of  an  In- 
dictment  Into  court. 

MKNTAL    HKALTH    CASKS 

The  Commission  on  Mental  Health  waa 
created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  8, 
1938,  52  Stat.  635.  chapter  SM  (Dlatrlct  of 
Columbia  Code,  title  ai.  sec.  308,  et  seq.). 
Proceedings  In  these  cases  are  Initiated  by 


the  filing  of  a  petition  In  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Counsel 
are  appointed  promptly  to  look  after  the 
Interests  of  the  patient.  The  1938  act  creat- 
ing the  Conunlsslon  provided  that  an  attor- 
ney appointed  as  guardian  ad  litem  for  pa- 
tients who  have  no  property  should  receive 
a  reasonable  fee  for  his  services  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Commission  (21-308  D.C.  Code) ; 
but  In  the  25  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
Commission,  funds  have  never  been  forth- 
coming to  effectuate  this  provision  for  fee. 
Accordingly,  when  the  patient  has  no  estate 
or  property,  the  services  of  the  guardian  ad 
litem  go  uncompensated. 

The  Legal  Aid  Agency  has  made  its  staff 
attorneys  available  for  assignment  to  cases 
of  patients  who  are  indigent.  In  order  to 
avoid  being  appointed  in  a  case  where  the 
patient  has  property,  the  staff  attorneys  of 
the  Agency  have  been  permitted  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Mental  Health  to  make  a  preliminary  ex- 
amination of  the  petitions  flled  in  court. 

When  the  staff  attorney  is  appointed 
guardian  ad  litem  he  visits  and  interviews 
the  patient  where  be  is  confined,  either  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital 
or  in  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.  The  Commis- 
sion conducts  the  hearing  at  the  institution 
where  the  patient  Is  confined.  The  guardian 
ad  litem  attends  that  hearing  and  looks  after 
the  Interests  of  the  patient.  If  the  patient 
la  recommended  for  confinement  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  case  must  go  through  the  dis- 
trict court  for  a  final  hearing.  The  patient 
is  entitled  on  demand  to  a  Jury  trial  at  this 
hearing  before  the  court.  The  guardian  ad 
litem  attends  the  hearing  In  court  either 
before  the  Judge  or  before  the  Judge  and  Jury 
and  looks  after  the  Interests  of  the  p>atlent. 

Since  May  7,  1963,  the  activities  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Agency  In  mental  health  cases 
have  been  radically  curtailed  by  an  order  of 
the  chief  judge  of  the  district  court  limiting 
staff  attorneys  to  10  cases  at  a  time.  In  the 
year  ending  May  31,  1962,  staff  attorneys 
handled  1,366  mental  health  cases.  In  the 
jrear  Just  ended,  staff  attorneys  handled  1,188 
cases.  If  the  present  caseload  limitation  of 
10  Is  Imposed  throughout  the  coming  year, 
representation  by  Agency  staff  attorneys  will 
not  exceed  200  cases. 

JUVXNILE    COURT 

The  Legal  Aid  Agency's  participation  In 
proceedings  In  Juvenile  Court  has  continued 
to  be  relatively  limited.  The  expEmslon  of 
the  court  from  a  one-judge  to  a  three-Judge 
court  haa  Increased  the  demand  for  lawyers. 
Traditionally,  the  Juvenile  Court  has  availed 
Itself  of  a  small  but  dedicated  section  of  the 
practicing  bar.  However,  staff  attorneys  of 
the  Agency,  when  they  are  available,  can 
usually  respond  on  shorter  notice  than  at- 
torneys In  private  practice.  Accordingly, 
they  have  been  useful  In  emergencies.  Dur- 
ing the  year  just  ended  65  assignments  were 
made  to  staff  attorneys  ot  the  Agency,  com- 
pared to  23  for  the  previous  year.  The  Agency 
looks  forward  to  an  increasing  availability 
for  these  most  worthy  and  useful  assign- 
ments. 

CORONXR 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  coroner  la 
required  to  Investigate  all  deaths  not  known 
to  be  from  natural  causes.  The  Coroner  per- 
forms autopsies  and  holds  Inquests  in  cases 
where  homicide  is  suspected. 

The  coroner  notifies  the  Agency  of  sched- 
uled hearings.  Frequently  the  notice  Is  not 
received  until  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the 
hearing.  If  a  staff  attorney  is  available,  be 
will  go  to  the  morgue  and  be  ready  for  the 
hearing  In  the  event  the  pro6f>ectlve  accused 
la  Indigent.  As  In  cases  before  the  commis- 
sioner, It  Is  not  practicable  to  obtain  outside 
▼oltuiteer  attorneys  for  Inquests  because  of 
the  shortness  of  notice.  Accordingly,  when 
no  staff  attorney  can  attend  an  Inquest,  the 
ivospectlve  accused  goes  without  counsel. 


Because  of  the  Importance  of  these  jm- 
liminary  hearings  in  homicide  cases,  the 
Agency  has  Intensified  Its  efforts  to  provide 
representation  for  indigents  appearing  at 
these  inquests.  Fortunately,  It  was  able  to 
furnish  representation  In  every  single  case 
heard  by  the  coroner  during  the  year  Just 
ended  In  which  the  prospective  accused  was 
Indigent.  The  Legal  Aid  Agency  provided 
representation  from  Its  own  legal  staff  in  all 
94  Inquests  Involving  Indigents  during  the 
year  ending  May  31,  1963. 

Hearings  before  the  coroner  In  homicide 
cases  have  been  the  most  complete  prelimi- 
nary hearings  held  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  proceedings  are  recorded,  and  in 
the  event  of  an  indictment  a  copy  of  the 
transcript  is  usually  available  to  counsel  for 
Indigent  defendants. 

During  recent  weeks  in  six  consecutive 
hearings  in  which  Legal  Aid  Agency  staff  at- 
torneys represented  the  prospective  accused, 
he  was  set  free  by  the  coroner's  Jiory. 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    COTJBT    OT    CKmOUL 
SESSIONS 

Due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control 
of  the  Legal  Aid  Agency,  Its  activities  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general  ses- 
sions have  suffered  a  complete  breakdown. 
(The  District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions,  until  lately  known  by  the  name 
municipal  cotirt  of  the  District  of  Colxmi- 
bla,  has  plenary  Jurisdiction  over  misde- 
meanors and  jurisdiction  over  preliminary 
hearings  in  felony  cases.) 

On  October  4,  1961,  the  Legal  Aid  Agency 
sent  two  staff  attorneys  (with  two  others 
standing  by)  to  attend  upon  the  court  and 
accept  assignments  to  represent  Indigent 
defendants.  Attorneys  In  private  practice 
who  appeared  before  the  court  and  made 
themselves  available  for  assignment  were 
willing  to  represent  the  defendants  who  were 
without  funds  as  well  as  defendants  from 
whom  they  could  collect  a  fee.  In  October, 
November,  and  December  1961,  staff  attor- 
neys of  the  Agency  received  a  total  of  about 
10  cases.  Accordingly.  In  December  1961. 
it  waa  necessary  to  withdraw  staff  attorneys 
from  attendance  on  the  court  of  general 
sessions. 

In  the  summer  of  1962  the  Director  dis- 
cussed with  the  acting  chief  judge  of  the 
court  of  general  sessions  the  availability  of 
Investigators  of  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  to 
assist  attorneys  assigned  to  represent  Indi- 
gent defendants  in  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions. As  a  result  the  acting  chief  judge 
designated  a  group  of  attorneys  who  carry 
on  a  substantial  practice  In  that  court  to 
confer  with  the  Director.  In  this  conference 
the  Director  of  the  Agency  assured  the  attor- 
neys that  any  outside  volunteer  attorney 
assigned  by  the  court  to  represent  Indigent 
defendants  would  have  available  to  him  the 
Investigative  assistance  of  the  Agency  as 
fully  as  the  staff  attorneys  of  the  Agency. 
The  attorneys  Informed  the  Director  that 
they  were  not  aware  of  this  fact  and  Indi- 
cated that  they  would  call  upon  the  Agency 
frequently  to  assist  them  In  the  cases  to 
which  they  were  assigned.  However,  they 
never  have  availed  themselves  of  the  services 
of  the  Agency. 

For  several  months  there  has  been  a  gen- 
eral disregard  of  amended  rule  24  of  the 
Criminal  Rules  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions.  This  rule  re- 
quires that  an  attorney  who  Is  directed  by 
the  court  to  interview  a  defendant  appearing 
for  arraignment  In  the  U.S.  branch  of  the 
court,  shall  report  back  to  the  court 
whether  he  is  representing  the  defendant  as 
a  retained  case  (called  a  "referred  case"). 
In  which  event  he  is  allowed  to  charge  a  fee 
and  required  to  report  back  the  amount  of 
fee  collected:  or  whether  he  Is  taking  the 
case  as  an  assigned  case,  In  which  event  no 
fee  may  be  sought  or  received  and  the 
defendant's  declaration  of  Indigency  must  be 
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filed  ta  tlie  ca««.  The  records  of  the  pro- 
oairllT^i  In  th*  UA  branch  of  tha  cx>urt  for 
Um  pMt  MT«na  MontlM  (k>  not  IikUcaU 
wbeitar  •  d«faiKlwDfe  wm  repr«Mnt«d  m  a 
refart«tf  came  or  ■•  ••  MsicncKl  oMe. 

Siuo*  UM  Ac"BC7  1>  prolilbltad  by  the  act 
frocn  glTtnc  Ita  Mrrteea  to  any  but  indicant 
defendanta.  It  la  not  poaalMe  under  preaent 
practlca  for  tha  Agimcj  to  mato  its  legal  or 
InTwtlsattve  aarrieaa  available  in  caaea  In 
the  UA.  Branch  of  the  Court  of  General  Sea- 
slona. 

OBmaAi.  ooMMnm  ai»d  evaluations  bt 

Om^M  or  LBQAL  AID   AOKMCT 

The  ectabUstament  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Legal  Aid  Agency  by  Public  Law  8«- 
531  of  June  27,  1960.  waa  the  culmination  of 
years  of  dedicated,  cooperative  eflorta  of  the 
Judiciary,  lawyers  In  private  practice,  and 
the  Oongreaa,  under  the  Inaplred,  persever- 
ing leadership  of  the  then  chief  Judge  of  the 
US.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit,  the  Honorable  E.  Barrett 
PrattyoiaB. 

La  a  Burprlsingly  short  time  this  Agency 
h^M  ty.^n*n»  the  Nation's  outstandixig  Agency 
for  aasurinc  that  there  vlll  not  be  a  failure 
of  Justice  In  crlnalnal  proceedings  in  the 
Dtstrlot  of  ColiimbU  because  of  an  accused's 
financial  poverty. 

In  August  IMl  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
clattoa  rendered  tta  annual  Harrison  Tweed 
Award  to  the  DIaUiHt  of  ColumbU  Ecu-  Asso- 
ciation (or  its  Importnnt  oon&'lbution  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Agency. 

In  lU  Aaguifc  1061  stndy.  "Legal  Counsel 
for  Indicant  DeCendnnta  In  Federal  Courts," 
the  Subcommittee  on  ConstituUonal  RlghU 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
said: 

"The  enactment  by  Congress  dioring  the  ad 
season  of  the  Mth  Congreas  of  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  creation  of  a  L«gai  Aid 
Agency  in  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  to  pro- 
vide free  couaael  for  Indigent  defendants 
waa  the  drat  step  by  Congress  toward  the  so- 
lution of  a  probleoB  which  has  long  plagued 
Judicial  and  legal  bodies  througbout  the 
United  Statea:  The  provision  of  adequate 
legal  counsel  for  penniless  defendants  in 
Federal  courts." 

"It  la  hoped  by  this  subcommittee  that 
the  passage  of  PvbUe  Law  86-5S1  will  en- 
courage Congreas  to  take  similar  action  with 
respect  to  Fedeml  courts  throughout  the 
United  Statsa." 

"The  problom  ot  providing  adequate  legal 
counsel  for  ImllgiBt  defendants  within  the 
District  at  OiiliimKa  I4>pears  weU  on  the 
road  toward  aulntk«  itnce  the  passage  by 
the  80th  Congrea  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bU  Legal  Aid  A0t.* 

Since  Its  estahltshment,  ths  Agency  has 
been  favorably  pntnted  to  In  various  legis- 
lative propoeala  which  have  been  made  in 
Congreas  In  the  area  of  represenUtioa  of 
indigents. 

The  Attorney  Oensral's  Committee  on 
Poverty  and  the  Admlnlctratlon  of  Criminal 
Justice  in  its  report  dated  February  2S.  1963. 
commended  tha  Aceney.  While  the  full  text 
of  that  portion  of  the  report  which  refers  to 
the  Agency  is  set  o«t  In  the  appendix  to  this 
annual  report,  It  Is  pertinent  to  quote  here 
the  following  excerpt:  "The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  program  going  forward  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  rspreeente  an  important  ex- 
periment in  the  provision  of  adequate  repre- 
aentatlon  and  that  its  continued  develop- 
ment has  ■IgninoJire  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  This  devtfopment  will  require  in- 
creased appropriattona  in  order  that  services 
may  be  expanded  and  that  capable  legal  staff 
can  be  retained  against  the  pressure  of  more 
lucraUve  profeaslonnl  opportuniUes.  The 
committee  tbertCOr*  raoommsnds  that  the 
Departnaent  of  Jtiatlee  oontinue  to  direct 
lU  sympathatto  attention  to  the  District  of 
Columbia   l«cal   aid   program   and   lend   its 


support  to  ap propria Uona  needed  to  enhance 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  Its  services. "  * 

In  the  Uarch  1963  Issue  of  the  uaUoual 
publication.  Federal  Probation.  thU  state- 
ment appears:  "By  coDgreaslonal  action,  the 
Legal  Aid  Agency  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  created  in  I960.  £ven  though 
the  initial  appropriation  waa  small  ($75,000 
annually),  a  highly  competent  director  waa 
obtained  and  the  office  is  performing  a  re- 
markable aervice  In  the  Dlatrlct  Court  ' 

In  his  testimony  on  May  13,  1963.  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
3.  1067,  the  admlnLsiratlon's  proposed  Crim- 
inal Justice  Act  of  1963.  Attorney  General 
Robert  F  Kennedy  had  this  to  say  atx)ul  the 
Agency; 

"In  1960  Congress  created  the  Legal  Aid 
Agency  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  In 
Its  flrat  2  years,  this  Agency  haa  won  a  repu- 
tation for  skilled  and  dedicated  service  to 
needy  defendants. 

'But  the  Agency  hajidles  by  no  means  all 
of  the  nearly  700  cases  assigned  annually.  A 
great  many  private  attorneys  svippiement  the 
Agency  staff.  Appointments  In  appellate 
cases  are  handled  exclusively  by  the  private 
bar 

"The    Agency    haa    given    the    District    of 
Columbia  a  combination  of  a  strong  central 
defender  office  augmented  by  the  individual 
efforta  of  numerous  volunteer  attorneys." 
•  •  •  •  • 

■•With  respect  to  the  question  of  adminis- 
tration the  lesson  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  worth  considering.  The  Legal  Aid 
Agency  is  administered  by  a  private  board 
of  triistees  appointed  by  the  chief  Justices 
of  the  various  local  courts.  Responsibility 
thus  Is  vested  In  an  autonomous  group  of 
citizens  Independent  of  the  Judiciary,  the 
prosecutor  and  politics  " 

Both  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  F.mel.  com- 
posed of  ail  of  the  chief  judges  of  all  of  our 
local  courts  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Judicial  Conference  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  are  continuously 
aware  of  the  work  and  pro(p:ese  of  the 
Agency,  and  have  commended  It  on  the  Job 
It  has  done  and  Is  doing  In  the  representa- 
tion uf  Indigents  m  crliiUnai  proceedings. 

CONCT-fSION 

On  the  basis  of  their  personal  knowledge 
of  the  operation  of  the  Ageocy,  and  the  fine 
reputation  which  the  Agency  has  acquired 
among  the  courts,  practicing  attorneys  and 
other  pmaons  eminently  qusUfled  to  assess 
the  work  of  the  Agency,  the  Trustees  feel 
that  Agency  has  proved  fully  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  In  establishing  It  and  providing  the 
necessary  funds  to  operate  It 

The  Trustees  are  pleased  to  report  that 
the  Agency  has  made  healthy  progress  dur- 
ing tha  past  year  toward  maximum  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the 
act.  within  the  limits  of  funds  iipproprlated 
for  Its  operation.  There  Is  no  question  that 
the  Agency  has  been  and  Is  msklng  substan- 
tial public  service  contributions  In  a  critical 
area  of  public  Interest. 

The  Trustees  believe  ihiit  the  experience 
the  Agency  has  gained  since  Its  establish- 
ment has  created  a  firm  foundation  upon 
which  the  Agency  may  confidently  look  for- 
ward to  the  acceptance  of  whatever  addi- 
tional or  expanded  responslblUtlea  the  Con- 
gress and  the  courts  may  require  or  direct  It 
to  accept,  provided  that  the  necessary  fxmds 
will  be  appropriated  with  which  to  carry  out 
efficiently  and  effectively  such  additional 
responsibilities 


The  Trustees  desire  to  express  their  ap- 
preciation to  the  Congress,  to  the  courts,  to 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  their  staffs,  to  the  volun- 
teer attorneys  from  private  practice,  to  Its 
Director,  aud  to  the  entire  Agency  staff,  for 
their  considerable  Individual  and  collective 
contributions  to  the  work  of  the  Agency  dur- 
ing tlie  p*ist  year. 

Rpap>ectfully  submitted 

PaxsKaiCK  A    Ballaso, 

C.    FSANK    REITBNTDia. 

ROGCX    Robs. 
Wn-LXAM  S    Thompson, 
Howard  C    Westwood. 
James  Francis  Reillt. 

Chairman. 
Jv.Nt   1,    196;? 

l.FGAI.     .\ID    AGENCT     for    THE    DISTRICT    OF 
COLl'MBIA 

Criminal   cases,   U.S.   district   court,  June   1, 
1962.  to  May   31.  1963 


*  The  Agency  gratefully  ackiiow ledges  lU 
appreciation  fur  the  understanding  aud  sym- 
pathetic attention  which  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Subcommittees  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Appropriations  have  given  to  tha 
needs  of  the  Agency. 
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\iTi'i  u  L)(  liiit  riiiiiy 

N'l'flirfi  iif  not  trulUy  by  ri-a- 
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1  )L<i:il'v'»'l                                .    . 

\a; 

(  ••••s  cIlsjiowI  of  by  pUmji  to 
[iiL^  !''iiioAiw»rs 

3U 

Juvmile  court 
Total    assignments   to   staff    attor- 
neys     

Dl.spi>sUloii 

Adult    cases      Sentenced    to    Im- 
prisonment   

Juvenile  cases:   Placed  In  an  in- 
stitution  

Placed  on  probation 

Dl.smi.ssed 

U  S.  commissioner 

Total   cases   docketed 1. 

Cases  assigned  to  staff  attorneys 

Withdrawals  by  staff  attorneys 

Hearings 

Held  for  the  grand  Jury 

Dlsclisrged    by    Commissioner 

No  counsel 

Total   time,   hours 

Coroner  for  the  Dixtrict  of  Cotumbia 

ToLai   number   of  Inquests 

AppeiU-ances  by  LAA  staff  attorneys 
WlUidrawala  by  LAA  staff  attorneys 
Inquests  handled  by  staff  attorneya 

Held  for  the  grand  Jury 

Held  for  municipal  court 

Held  for  Juvenile  authorities 

No  counsel 

Total   time,   hours 

Mental  health,  cases 
Total    number  of  petitions  filed  In 

District   court --         • 

Total  number  of  cases  assigned  to 

LAA    staff    attomejTB 1 

Patients    discharged     by     hospital 

staff 

Withdrawals     by     LAA      staff     at- 
torneys   

Hearings     before     Commlsalon     on 

Uental  Health - 

DLscharged  by  Commission 

Discharged  by  court 

Held   f  jr  Jury   trial 

Committed  by  Jury 

Discharged    by    Jury 

Finally  oommltted 

Time,  houra 


55 


18 

13 
3 
5 

114 

365 

40 

222 

126 

23 

18 

loe 

132 

124 

39 

94 

39 

0 

7 

0 

139 


265 

188 

260 

26 

065 

90S 

48 

66 

34 

1 

SOI 

»14 


1963 


Inv*3tiffation  itaf 

Investigations  requested  by  staff 
attorneys 

Investigations  requested  by  volun- 
teer attorneys 

Total    Investigations 
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Jleport  on  ttie  status  of  funds  atHiflable  to  the 
Legal  Aid  Agency  for  the  Distriet  of 
ColvmlHM  for  fiscal  year  1993,  as  of  May 
IS.  1993 

Funds  available $110,000 


138 


Total    hours 3,940 

Total   field   trips 858 

Total   cost.   LAA  investigators $838.88 

Average  man  hours  per  ease 10.  14 

Average  cost  per  case $3.87 

Total  hours  overtime 183 

Out-of-pocket  exi>enses  paid  vol- 
unteer   attorneys $1,806.48 

Travel  and  other  expenses  paid 
LAA  attorneys  and  investiga- 
tors  $1,856.18 

Miscellaneous  expenses  (phone 
calls,  photostats,  certified  copies 
ot  transcripts,  film,  mimeo- 
graphing,  etc.) $1,339.67 

Indigency  investigations 

Defendants  processed  at  District 
of    Columbia   Jail 

Indictments  delivered  to  defend- 
ants at  District  of  Columbia 
Jail _ 

Defendants  on  bond  processed  at 
LAA  office 

Defendants  on  bond  processed  at 
LAA  ofllce  who  later  retained 
counsel 

Reports  on  indigency  forwarded 
to  Junior  bar  section  repre- 
sentative  

Total    hours 1,( 

Total  transportation  coat $85.  30 

Total  overtime  worked,  hours 47 


Obligations : 

Personnel  compensation  (to  Jtme 

80)» 104,  604 


Personnel  benefits:  (to  June  30) : 

Retirement $6,722 

FXCA 88 

Life  Insurance 206 

Health  benefits 412 


7,878 


Total,   personnel    compensa- 
tion and  benefits 111,982 


Travel : 

Staff 1,670 

Volunteer    attorneys 814 


866 

866 
100 

88 

108 


Transportation  of  things 

Bant  and  communications-. 
Printing  and  reproduction- 
Other  services 

Supplies  and  materials 

Squlpment   (including  law 
books) 


2.484 


1,373 
492 
280 
372 

153 


Total  obligations 117,185 


Balance. 


1,866 

*  Detail    of    personnel    compensation    at- 
tached. 


Detail  of  personnel  compensation  as  of  May  IS,  196S 


Pusitloo 


Balsry 

rate 


ntreclor 

( '  hMi  ui  rosttKator. 

luvesUieaUir 

Do. 

Do. , 

Stafl  attorney 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Secretiiry 


Do... 
Do... 
l>o_. 


Do. 


Clerk -stetiocrsfibw  (wa.s.). 


$16. 000 
7,206 
6,875 
6,076 
6,000 
0,836 


6,836 
6,836 

^ss6 

6^8M 
6,836 
6,006 


5,  MS 

&,aoB 

6,036 


4.830 
>3 


Inoumbaot 


Mmay,  Charles  B 

Ellmar,  Andraw  / 

Ssvsn,  PrsDcia  N 

Read,  Robert  Jeroaw 

Mabanev,  Mlefasel  J 

Bellow,  Oarjr 


O'NsUl.  Kdwvd  E 

Kramer,  Psul  R 

Jones.  Thoaaaa  R.  .,._.. 

Miner.  Paul  B 

Hubbwt.  Phillip  A 

Thoeapsan,  Qsoeva  K. 


Fiscal  year 

1903  obU- 

gatioo  ■ 


Sprtoga,  Jeanne  M. 

PhKT.DorlaL- 

McKiDnon,  PatrkdaA.. 


Archey,  Lorraine  W. 
Barsky,  PbjUisJ.... 


Total. 


7,  log.  60 

6,eia80 

6,610.80 
6.084.40 
6,667.20 


6, 747.  20 
•k  747. 20 
6, 747. 20 
6, 747. 20 
5,870.80 


6^418.00 
i,M0.80 
4,8K.80 


74&60 
660.00 


Remarks 


104,604.28 


Change  in  status  from  In  vestigator 
to  staff  attorney  effective  Oct. 
16,  1962. 


Entered  on  duty,  July  2,  1982. 
entered  on  duty.  Aug.  20,  1982. 
Chaage  of  name  due  to  marrlMe 
eflsetive  Mar.  34.  IflOI;  lormar^ 


Converted  to  pennanaat  eftseUTS 
Aug.  27,  1062.  Ctaaiwe  of  asms 
due  to  marriage  efltecfiva  Jan.  6, 
1903;  formerly  Banting. 

Terminated  doae  of  boskieaB  Aug. 
U.1M2. 

Terminstod  olosa  ot  buaineaa  Aug. 
17,  1962  (served  280  hours). 


>  Baaed  oa  a  protecUoo  of  the  aalary  rstea  tn  aSset  on  May  IS,  1S08. 

•  I'er  bour. 


\ 


Legal  An>  Agknct  Anmual  Rxpokt,  1963-63, 
Appendix,  ths  ArroaNBT  acMKaAL's  Coic- 
Mrrrxx,  Rxporr,  FKBaUAXT  26,  1963 

THK    LEGAL    AH)    AGKNCT    tOB    TKB 
DIBTaiCT    or    COLUMXia 

The  DUtrlot  at  OolumbU  Legal  Aid  Act. 
approved  June  27.  1960,  represents.  In  the 
judgnxent  of  the  ooounlttee.  an  event  of 
genuine  Importance.  The  legislation  la  sig- 
nificant, not  only  as  the  first  nonflrsaslnnel 
effort  tending  toward  syrfmnstki  *****il'f''g  o< 
the  representation  problam.  but  ••  a  sow 
of  experience  valuable  in  devising  solution 
CIX 900 


for  the  other  Federal  districts  and  for  State 
systems  of  criminal  Justice. 

Three  features  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
leflslatl<«  are  entitled  to  particular  notice: 
(1)  The  effort  to  create  administrative  au- 
tonomy in  a  Legal  Aid  Agency  free  of  direct 
jvdtelal  or  other  governmental  supervision; 
(3)  ttie  InTOlvement  of  a  large  segment  of  the 
legal  profession  In  providing  wHi'qiiste  rep- 
resmtatton;  and  (8)  the  recognition  aC  the 
importanoe  of  invaatlgatory  and  other  staff 
services  in  the  provision  of  adequate  repre- 
sentation. 


1.  The  powers  of  the  Agency  are  vested  In 
a  Board  at  Trustees  composed  of  seven  mem- 
bers. The  Board  is  appointed  by  a  nomi- 
nating panel  consisting  of  the  chief  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Colimibla,  the  District  court,  the  municipal 
court,  and  the  municipal  court  of  appeals, 
the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  court,  and  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  C<dumbia.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  i^polnts  the  EHrector  of  the  Agency 
and  performs  other  usual  supervisory  func- 
tions. Ultimate  administrative  responalbil- 
Ity  Is  thus  placed  vrlth  a  group  of  private 
citizens,  who,  at  the  present  time,  are  all 
attorneys  practicing  in  the  District.  The  ob- 
jective secured  is  that  of  creating  an  agency 
that  both  possesses  and  appears  to  possess 
independence  of  the  Judicial  and  prosecuting 
arms  of  government. 

2.  The  act  contemplates  that,  despite  the 
existence  of  an  agency  possessing  a  staff  of 
oompenaated.  full-time  attorneys,  a  signifi- 
cant share  of  the  burden  ot  representation 
shall  be  borne  by  volunteer  attorneys  en- 
gaged in  private  practice.  The  statute  thus 
authorizes  a  mixed  system  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  financially  incapacitated  per- 
sona. By  order  of  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
District  court,  the  Agency  has  taken  over 
the  entire  function  of  recommending  law- 
yers for  assignment  In  that  court.  A  vigor- 
ous effort  has  been  undertaken  to  recruit 
private  attorneys  for  these  purposes,  and  the 
effort  has  been  rewarded  by  considerable 
success.  Thus,  In  the  fiscal  year  1062,  of 
652  cases  in  which  counsel  were  assigned  in 
the  District  court,  volunteers  i4>pesred  In 
519.  Private  attorneys  played  an  even  more 
significant  role  In  the  proceedings  of  some 
af  the  other  courts  and  agencies  of  the  Dis- 
trict. Important  cooperation  has  been  se- 
cured from  the  Junior  bar  section  of  the 
local  bar  association  in  recniltlng  and 
training  young  lawyers  for  volunteer  serv- 
ices. Valuable  assistance  has  also  been  se- 
ctired  from  graduate  students  partldiMitlng 
In  Georgetown  Unlveralty's  legal  Internahlp 
program.  The  committee  regards  the  re- 
EjKjnse  of  the  District  bar  as  Impreeslve  and 
believes  that  one  of  the  important  values 
secured  by  the  program  is  the  broad  sharing 
of  responsibility  by  a  significantly  large  seg- 
ment of  the  profession  In  the  District  of 
Coliunbia. 

8.  The  operation  of  the  Legal  Aid  Agency 
demonstrates  recognition  that  adequate  rep- 
resentation entails  more  than  placing  at- 
torneys In  court  and  encompasses  various 
other  defense  services.  At  the  end  of  fiscal 
1962.  the  staff  of  the  Agency  Included  the 
Director,  four  lawyers,  four  Investigators,  one 
secretary,  three  clerk-stenographers,  and  a 
temporary  clerk  engaged  in  recruiting  vol- 
unteer attorneys.  The  committee  believes 
the  emphasis  on  Investigatory  personnel  to 
be  wholly  warranted.  It  is  significant  that 
these  services  are  made  available  to  the 
volunteer  attorneys  and  that  the  latter  are 
making  use  of  them.  Indeed.  In  fiscal  1963, 
of  the  189  investigations  undertaken  by  the 
staff,  lis  were  made  at  the  request  of  vol- 
tmteer  attorneys.  It  should  also  be  observed 
that  volunteer  attorneys  may  be  assisted  by 
such  staff  services  as  the  furnishing  of  legal 
memorandums,  assistance  in  the  preparation 
and  filing  of  pretrial  motions,  and  reimburse- 
ment of  the  attorney  for  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses properly  incurred  by  him. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  act  dlrecta 
repreeentatlon  to  be  provided,  not  only  at  the 
trial  stage  In  felony  proceedings,  but  In  mis- 
demeanor cases  in  which  the  maximum  sen- 
tence may  be  1  year  or  more.  In  preliminary 
proceedings  In  ths  municipal  court,  before 
the  UJS.  commissioner,  and  at  Inqueats  be- 
fore the  coroner,  In  proceedings  bcfbre  the 
Juvenile  court  and  before  the  Commission 
on  Mental  Health.    By  the  end  <tf  fiscal  1062, 
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•ztondad  In  all  ttaeM 
•Itlkough  la  MOM,  MipAnalon  of  amn- 
la  stUl  raqnlnd. 

•n^  eonmlttM  Wltovaa  VhMX  tb*  procnm 
poinc  forwmnl  In  tta*  MftOon'i  Capital  repra- 
aants  an  Impartaat  «ip«rlm«nt  In  the  pro- 
Tldon  ot  adaqiuata  rapr—ntatlon  and  tbat 
Ita  ooBtlnuad  4av«IO|nMnt  baa  algnlflcanoe 
for  ttM  country  ••  a  wbola.  Thla  deT«lop- 
mant  will  raqulra  Ineraaaad  appropriations 
In  ordar  that  awleaa  may  be  expanded  and 
that  capable  tafal  staff  can  be  retained 
against  tbe  |in— iin  of  more  lucrative  pro- 
feeatonal  opportunltlaa.  The  committee. 
therefore,  reoommanda  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  oontlnoa  to  direct  Its  sympatheUc 
attention  to  tb«  DIatrlct  of  Columbia's  legal 
aid  program  and  land  Its  support  to  appro- 
priations neadad  to  enhance  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  Ita  serrloea. 

4.  An  eraluatton  of  current  representation 
practloea  In  the  Vaderal  courts:  Tbe  com- 
mittee Is  firmly  ot  the  view  that  present  ef- 
forts In  the  Fedwal  dlatrlct  courts  to  supply 
financially  Incapacitated  persons  with  coun- 
sel and  to  guarantee  the  other  essentials  of 
adequate  defense  are  Insxifllclent  to  achieve 
theee  Important  purpoaes.  It  follows  that 
It  Is  the  committaa^  Judgment  that  substan- 
tial changes  In  tbeae  practices  are  urgently 
required.  Tbeae  ooocluslons  rest  first  and 
noost  Importantly  on  the  committee's  ob- 
servations of  praetlees  prevailing  In  varlotu 
districts  throughout  the  country.  In  addi- 
tion, the  oonunlttaa  has  been  Impressed  by 
the  many  similar  appraisals  of  present  pro- 
cedures made  by  Judgas.  prosecutors,  defense 
counsels,  and  otliar  knowledgeable  observers 
of  Federal  erlmlnal  Justice.  It  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  secUuu  to  Identify  what  appear 
to  the  committee  to  be  some  of  the  salient 
weaknesses  and  strengths  of  the  current 
practices. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  equal  JustJce  Is,  of  course,  no  less 
Important  In  the  State  courts  than  in 
Federal  courts.  Nevertheless,  the  Su- 
preme Court's  recent  decision  in  Oideon 
against  Walnwrlght.  requiring  represen- 
tation by  counsel  In  all  criminal  cases, 
has  placed  a  great  burden  on  the  courts 
and  the  lawyers  of  the  country.  As  an 
indication  of  that  bxirden  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  "Who 
Should  Receive  Free  Legal  Counsel,"  by 
Sid  Bost  appearing  in  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  of  June  19,  1963.  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Latist  Rttunq  Fas  Rsaoumo:   Who  Shoui.o 
RscKiVBFasB  Lbcal  Aovics? 


(By  Bid  Bost) 

Bnuitley  C.  Booe  has  practiced  law  here 
since  m7,  but  bad  never  tried  a  case  in 
erlmlnal  cotirt  until  last  week. 

His  unique  czpsrlanca  was  the  result  of 
the  UJB.  Supreme  Ooort's  decision  March  18 
holding  that  defandanta  In  criminal  acUons 
who  are  unable  to  employ  counsel  must  be 
offered,  free  of  obarge,  the  servicee  of  a  court- 
appointed  attomay. 

nrhe  burden  of  providing  this  free  legal 
service  has  fallen  In  Forsyth  County  on  tbe 
members  of  the  Forsyth  Bar  Association. 

Superior  Court  Judge  John  R.  McLaughlin 
of  Statesvllle,  who  Is  presiding  over  court 
here  this  term,  haa  a  roster  of  the  members 
and  Is  going  down  an  alphabetical  list  tn 
appointing  counsel  to  represent  those  who 
are  xinable  to  pay. 

The  bar  asaoetatlon  considered  two  pro- 
poaala  In  coping  with  the  problem:  That 
only  those  attcmeya  who  are  trial  lawyers  be 
asked  to  prorlda  the  service,  or  that  the 
entire  roster  of  members  be  used. 


The  association,  by  one  vote,  chose  the 
latter  method. 

Thua  it  was  that  Booe.  who  has  been  a  title 
attorney  with  Piedmont  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  Association  since  he  was  Ucensed  to 
practice,  got  his  first  taste  of  courtroom  ex- 
perience. 

He  was  asalgned  to  represent  a  woman 
charged  with  the  felonious  burning  of  a 
house. 

After  discussing  the  case  with  her,  he  en- 
tered a  plea  of  nolo  contendere  (no  contest) 
to  the  charge  and  she  was  placed  on  pro- 
bation. 

"I  don't  think  I  pulled  too  many  blun- 
ders," he  said,  "but  It  wasn't  a  stellar  per- 
formance, either  '  He  admitted  his  first 
appearance  In  a  criminal  courtroom  was  an 
"Interesting   experience  ' 

Weston  Hatfield,  association  prealdent.  said 
the  attorneys  oppose  having  to  provide  the 
service  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  confiscation 
of  their  time. 

"Every  lawyer  I  know  does  plenty  of  char- 
ity work,"  Hatfield  said,  "and  having  to 
provide  a  regular  free  service  over  and  above 
this  Is.  we  feel,  confiscatory  of  our  time  " 

But  he  added  that  until  some  legislation 
Is  passed  to  deal  with  the  problem  he  knows 
of  no  better  way  to  handle  It  than  that 
adopted  by  the  local  bar. 

There  Is  legislation  pending  In  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  which  would  authorlise  the 
State  to  pay  for  court-appointed  attorneys 
for  paupers  charged  with  felonies  But 
whether  It  will  pass  In  the  lawmakers'  rush 
for  adjournment  remains  to  be  seen 

The  bin  would  Increase  Superior  Court 
coets  by  14  to  finance  a  statewide  fund  to 
f)ay  attorneys  for  representing  thuse  unable 
to  pay. 

"The  Supreme  Court's  decision  upholding 
the  right  of  defendants  In  State  courts  to 
counsel  came  on  an  appeal  from  Florida  In 
the  case  of  Gideon  v    Wainwright 

In  that  case.  Clarence  Oideon,  who  had 
been  charged  with  breaking  Into  a  pool- 
room, told  the  court  he  had  no  funds  to 
hire  a  lawyer  and  asked  that  the  presiding 
Superior  Court  Judge  appoint  counsel  for 
him  The  Judge  denied  the  request,  saying 
that  under  Florida  law  the  court  could  only 
appoint  counsel  In  cases  In  which  the  de- 
fendant was  charged  with  a  crime  that  could 
cost  him  his  life  (a  capital  crime,  such  as 
first  degree  murder). 

Oideon    conducted    his    own   defense,    was 
convicted    and    sentenced    to   serve    5    years 
He  later  appealed,  claiming  that  the  court's 
refusal  to  provide  him  an  attorney   violated 
his   constitutional    rights. 

In  their  decision,  the  nine  Supreme  Court 
Justices  overruled  a  1942  opinion  of  the  court 
which  had  held  that  the  States  need  not 
appoint  trial  counsel  for  criminal  defend- 
ants execpt  where  refusal  to  do  so  was  "so 
offensive  to  the  conunon  and  fundamental 
Ideas  of  fairness"  as  to  amount  to  a  denial 
of  due  process  of  law. 

The  latest  decision  extended  the  provi- 
sions of  the  sixth  amendment,  that  In  all 
criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  en- 
Joy  the  right  to  have  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel for  his  defense"  to  the  14th  amendment, 
which  Is  concerned  with  due  process  in  the 
State  courts. 

The  Implications  of  the  decision  have  not 
been  fully  assessed. 

Some  attorneys  believe  the  decLsU)n  en- 
titles defendants  In  all  criminal  actions  to 
the  right  of  counsel.  However,  since  the 
case  of  Gideon  v  Wainwright  dealt  with  a 
felony  offense,  the  decision  haa  l)ecn  Inter- 
preted so  far  as  applying  only  to  felony  cases 
and  therefore  of  no  effect  In  courts  beneath 
superior  court. 

Should  clarifying  legislation  extend  the 
ruling  to  lower  courts,  the  demand  for  free 
counsel  would  t>e  greatly  Increased 

One  suggestion  for  coping  with  the  prob- 
lem haa  been  the  establl-ihrnent  of  a  system 


of  public  defender   oOces,  paid  for  by  the 
State. 

The  public  defender  functions  in  the 
criminal  field  much  in  the  same  way  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  does  in  civil  legal  matters 
He  provldea  free  legal  service  to  defendants 
whose  Inability  to  pay  Is  clearly  eetabllshed. 

Many  attorneys  feel  that  a  public  de- 
fender could  make  a  more  accurate  deter- 
mination of  a  defendant's  ability  to  pay  for 
legal  services  than  could  a  Judge  In  a  few 
minutes  of  questioning  from  the  bench. 

The  North  Carolina  constitution  gives 
every  person  charged  with  a  crime  the  right 
to  counsel  for  his  defense.  In  addition,  the 
general  statutes  of  the  State  declare  that 
"every  person,  accused  of  any  crime  whatso- 
ever, shall  be  entitled  to  counsel  In  all  mat- 
ters which  may  be  necessary  for  his  defense" 

While  this  has  been  the  law  a  long  time. 
It  has  never  been  followed  In  practice.  The 
North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
the  burden  for  requesting  counsel  rests  with 
the  accused  and  If  he  does  not  ask  for  It  at 
the  time  of  his  arraignment,  he  forfelta  the 
right  U)  ask  for  It  later. 

Since  the  decision  was  handed  down,  some 
8Ui>erlor  court  Judges  have  signed  orders  In 
some  counties  of  North  Carolina  directing 
the  county  conunlssloners  to  pay  for  the 
legal  services  provided  paupers 

Attorneys  here  say  they  have  heard  of  en- 
tire county  budgets  being  unbalanced  by  this 
unforeseen  drain  on  the  public  treasury. 

However.  McLaughlin,  the  Judge  presid- 
ing here,  says  such  order  have  nothing  to 
back  them  up,  that  there  Is  nothing  In  the 
statutes  which  would  make  the  commis- 
sioners responsible  for  paying  for  legal  serv- 
ices In  any  criminal  actions  other  than  capi- 
tal cases 

And  an  attorney  here  suggested  that  any 
board  of  commissioners  that  pays  such  legal 
fees  could  be  liable  for  a  suit  by  any  tax- 
payer who  objected  to  spending  tax  funds 
In  this  manner 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  several  States  have  risen  to 
the  challenge  posed  by  the  Oideon  case. 
In  North  Carolina  for  Instance  $500,000 
a  year  has  been  appropriated  to  com- 
pensate lawyers  who  represent  Indigent 
defendants.  Counsel  are  to  be  assigned 
from  among  lawyers  with  criminal  expe- 
rience, utilizing  lists  prepared  by  the 
county  bar  associations.  The  progress 
of  North  Carolina  and  other  States  has 
been  noted  in  an  article  by  Anthony 
Lewis  entitled  "Supreme  Court  Ruling 
Steps  Up  Legal  Aid  for  Poor  Defend- 
ants." appearing  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  June  30,  1963.  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  tlie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sn»REME  CotTUT  Ruling  Sttps  Up  Lxoal  Aid 
roB  Pooa  DrrKNDAi«Ta--LEOisiJkTTn«a.  Tai- 

BtTNALS    AND     BaR     OROUPS    OF    MaNT     STATES 

Are   Meeting   or   Going   Betond   Decision 

To    PRf>VIDE    LaWTESS 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Washington,  June  29 — Last  March  18  the 
Supreme  Court  laid  down  a  new  constitu- 
tional rule  that  the  States  must  provide  free 
lawyers  for  all  poor  persons  facing  serious 
criminal  charges 

In  the  3  months  since,  the  decision  has 
had  widespread  effects  A  survey  of  the  50 
States  shows  actions  by  legislatures,  courts 
and  bar  grovips  that  meet  or  go  beyond  the 
ootirfs  requirements  Here  are  some  high- 
lights 

Three  States  have  moved,  by  legislation, 
toward  the  use  of  public  defenders — lawyers 
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employed  by  the  State  to  represent  Indlgant 
criminal  defendants. 

In  four  States  that  formerly  did  not  guar- 
antee counsel  for  the  poor  except  in  capital 
cases,  varying  steps  are  being  taken  to  ap- 
point lawyers  in  all  felony  trials. 

In  several  States  that  had  provided  lawyars 
for  the  pKior  at  felony  trials,  that  jiroTlalan 
is  being  extended  to  leaser  crlniaa  and  to 
some  pretrlai  and  postconvlcUon  proceed- 
ings. 

Reaction  to  the  Supreme  Coxirt  decision 
has  been  almost  entirely  favorable,  even  In 
States  that  have  long  resisted  a  counsel 
guarantee  and  among  lawyers  now  carrying 
the  burden  of  appointment  to  defend  tbe 
poor. 

THZ    l»«a   aiTL,INC  OVKXTUBMKD 

The  March  decision  overruled  one  In  1942 
In  which  the  Court  refused  to  lay  down  an 
absolute  requirement  of  counsel  In  State 
criminal  cases.  Instead,  the  1042  ruling  re- 
quired counsel  only  where  there  were  "excep- 
tional clrcvunstances,"  such  as  an  Illiterate 
defendant. 

Over  the  years  the  Ooxirt  had  found  sudi 
circumstances  more  and  more  often  In  par- 
ticular cases.  It  surprised  almost  XK>body 
when  It  took  the  final  step  in  March  and  laid 
down  the  general  rule. 

Many  States  had  long  expected  the  deci- 
sion. In  aU  but  five,  any  poor  felony  de- 
fendant who  had  Insisted  on  a  lawyer  at  his 
trial  was  almost  certain  to  have  one  provided. 

Only  24  States,  however,  guaranteed  the 
right  to  counsel  tn  misdemeanor  casee. 
There  were  widely  varying  practloea  as  to 
counsel  at  pretrial  hearings  and  on  nppnala 

In  aU  theee  areas  the  March  dedalon  Is 
being  felt.  In  addition,  in  a  subtle  way.  tba 
Court's  speaking  out  on  the  right  to  counsel 
seems  to  have  focused  attention  on  tbe  Issue 
and  caused  new  thinking  on  ways  to  Improve 
the  defense  of  the  Indigent. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  reaction  to  the 
March  decision  was  in  the  State  from  which 
the  case  had  come,  Florida. 

FLOaniA    VrKSLLT   aCTS 

For  years  the  Florida  Legislature,  domi- 
nated by  rural  conservatives,  had  refused  to 
do  anything  about  counsel  for  the  poor  ex- 
cept in  caaes  involving  the  death  penalty. 
In  recent  years  the  Supreme  Court  bad  bean 
getting  more  casee  from  Florida  charging  in- 
justice in  trials  without  lawyers  than  any 
other  SUte. 

Last  month,  under  the  Impact  of  the  Court 
deciaion.  the  Florida  Legislature  adopted  a 
law  creating  a  pubUc  defender  in  each  of  ttia 
SUte's  16  judicial  circulta. 

Although  counsel  for  the  State  had  vigor- 
ously defended  its  position  in  tbe  Supreme 
Court,  decrying  an  absolute  counsel  guar- 
antee as  socialism.  Qov.  Farrls  Bryant  spoka 
favorably  of  the  decision. 

"In  this  era  of  social  consciousness."  ha 
told  the  legiaUture,  "it  Is  unthlnkaUe  that 
an  innocent  man  may  be  ooodamnad  to  p^naJ 
servitude  because  he  la  unfamUlar  with  tba 
Intricacies  of  criminal  prooedurs  and  unabla 
to  provide  counsel  for  his  defense." 

Governor  Bryant,  urging  the  public  defand- 
er  law,  said  the  Court  decision  bad  made  ita 
passage  essential  not  only  "to  protect  tba  in- 
nocent," but  "in  order  that  valid  Judgmanta 
of  guilty  may  be  entered  and  criminals  kept 
confined  for  the  protection  of  society." 

ooMcapui  aaxBBB 

That  comment  reflected  a  oonoem  that  tbe 
March  decision  would  be  applied  to  men  In 
prison,  requiring  that  all  thoae  tried  with- 
out counsel  In  the  past  be  given  new  trials. 

llie  Supreme  Oourt  has  not  said  whether 
the  decision  wUl  be  given  retroactive  effect. 

Florida  estimates  that  5,000  of  Its  8,000 
prisoners  had  no  lawyers  at  their  trlala.  If 
all  had  to  receive  new  trials,  the  Impact  on 
the  legal  system  would  be  enonnous. 

The  Florida  prisoner  whoae  case  brought 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  has  yet  to  bene- 


fit from  It.  He  Is  Clarence  K.  Oideon.  52 
yeaza  old.  who  waa  convicted  at  breaking 
Into  tba  Bay  Harbor  poolroom  in  Panama 
City.  He  received  a  6-year  sentence.  At  his 
trial  he  had  repeatedly  asked  for  a  lawyer, 
but  was  turned  down. 

nom  the  State  penitentiary  in  Ralford, 
Gideon  filed  a  petition  for  habeas  corpus 
wltb  tbe  State  supreme  cotu-t.  When  that 
waa  turned  down,  he  filed  a  handwritten 
petition  for  review  in  the  UJB.  Supreme 
Court,  which  granted  it. 

Oideon  is  due  to  have  a  new  trial  next 
mday.  He  will  be  represented  by  a  lawyer 
from  the  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union. 

The  States  that  formerly  provided  no 
coiuisel  in  noncapital  cases.  In  addition  to 
Florida,  were  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
North  and  South  Carolina.  In  all,  methods 
at  assuring  counsel  have  been  or  are  being 
adopted. 

Tbe  North  Carolina  Legislature  has  Just 
approved  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  a  year 
to  pay  lawyers  assigned  to  represent  the 
poor.  Judges  will  make  the  assignments 
from  lists,  prepared  by  county  bar  associa- 
tions, of  lawyers  with  experience  in  criminal 
practice. 

In  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  South  Caro- 
lina, local  bar  associations  are  preparing 
rosters  of  lawyers  available  for  appointment 
to  represent  the  Indigent. 

AI.AmAWA    PLAN    DaArTED 

A  committee  of  the  Alabama  bar  Is  draft- 
ing for  early  submission  to  the  legislature  a 
plan  for  a  system  of  appointments  and  com- 
pensation for  those  appointed. 

Bar  groups  In  Mississippi  are  working 
toward  the  legislature's  appropriation  of 
funda  for  appointed  counsel  by  next  year. 

The  reaction  in  these  Southern  States  has 
been  surprisingly  favorable  to  the  Gideon 
decision. 

In  Mlsslsali^l,  Howard  McDonnell  of 
Blloxi.  chairman  of  the  State  bar's  criminal 
law  committee,  told  a  meeting  last  week  that 
the  decision  was  farslghted. 

"Our  penitentiary  Is  loaded  with  inmates 
wbo  are  there  because  of  no  representation 
or  Improper  representation. "  he  said.  He 
crltldaed  the  use  of  young.  Inexperienced 
lawyen  to  represent  indigents,  and  said  the 
Gideon  case  could  be  a  catalyst  to  Improve 
criminal  law. 

R.  Mayne  Albright  of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  head 
of  the  Wake  County  Bar  Association,  said: 

•*I  think  few  lawyers  would  disagree  with 
tba  principle  enunciated  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  was  time  we  recognized  the  need 
for  tbe  defendant  who  is  indigent  to  have  a 
lawyer." 

James  J.  Carter,  head  of  the  Alabama  Bar 
Asaoclatlon,  said  some  lawyers  had  opposed 
the  Gideon  decision,  but  "it  has  been  ac- 
o^>tad  even  by  thoee  who  disagree." 

Hie  day  oC  the  Oideon  decision  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  In  a  cocnpanlcm  case  that 
Statea  must  also  provide  a  lawyer  to  handle 
an  appeal  by  a  convicted  indigent. 

aaspoMSB  or  obbgoh 

In  direct  response  to  that  ruling,  the 
Otegon  f  legislature  has  Just  created  the  office 
Oft  pubUo  defender  to  handle  all  indigent 
appeals  and  postconviction  proceedings, 
such  as  habeas  corpus  actions. 

Poor  defendants  will  continue  to  be  rep- 
resented at  their  trials  in  Oregon  by  coxirt- 
appolnted  counsel,  rather  than  a  public  de- 
fender, 

m  this  year's  sesstoo  the  Colorado  Legis- 
lature passed  a  local-option  public  defender 
law.  It  authorised  any  county  to  use  the 
system  at  Its  own  expense.  None  has  yet 
aatabllatied  a  public  defender  office. 

The  Kansas  Supreme  Court  adc^>ted  a  rule 
April  16  requiring  trial  couru  to  i^polnt 
ooonaal  to  conduct  the  appeal  o€  any  poor 
man  convicted  of  a  crime. 

In  Nevada  the  State  supreme  court  has 
asked   the  legislature  to  authorize  the  ap- 


pointment of  counsel  to  carry  on  habeas 
corpus  and  similar  postconviction  proceed- 
ings for  poor  prisoners,  and  to  authorlfls 
funds  to  oompoisate  the  lawyers. 

The  ICnnesota  Legislature,  for  the  flret 
time,  voted  this  session  to  provide  fimds 
for  appointed  counsel  who  repreeent  the  poor 
in  appeals  and  postconviction  proceedings. 

Justice  Hugo  L.  Black,  In  giving  tbe  Court's 
opinion  in  the  Oideon  case,  did  not  discuss 
whether  the  right  to  counsel  applied  In  mis- 
demeanor and  move  serious  cases.  But  there 
is  a  wide  impression  In  the  States  that  the 
rule  will,  at  some  point,  be  applied  to  mls- 
demean<xs.  Some  States  have  begun  to  move 
on  this  assumption. 

Chief  Justice  Charles  L.  Terry,  Jr.,  at  the 
E>elaware  Supreme  Court  has  called  a  con- 
ference of  all  lower-court  Judges  to  extend 
to  misdemeanor  cases  the  system  of  appoint- 
ing counsel. 

The  New  Hampshire  Legislature  Is  ex- 
pected to  pass  a  bill  removing  from  the  law 
a  provision  that  counsel  need  be  appointed 
only  In  cases  involving  possible  sentences  of 
3  years  or  more. 

WHXN  TO   PBOVmZ  LAWTZKT 

The  bill  was  drafted  in  response  to  the 
Gideon  decision.  New  Hampshire  Judges,  by 
practice,  have  alten  made  appointments  in 
lesser  cases. 

A  bill  before  the  Vermont  Leglalatiire 
would  change  a  State  law  allowing  compen- 
sation for  attorneys  appointed  in  felony  cases 
to  cover  any  criminal  charge  carrying  a  pos- 
sible sentence  of  6  months  or  more. 

Another  Issue  not  reached  by  Justice  Black 
in  the  Gideon  opinion  was  at  what  stage  in 
the  criminal  proceeding  must  a  poor  de- 
fendant be  given  a  lawyer.  Is  the  U'ial  soon 
enough,  or  must  there  be  a  lawy^  earlier? 

In  a  decision  later  In  its  term  the  Court 
held  that  a  Maryland  prisoner  should  have 
had  a  lawyer  at  his  first  preliminary  bearing 
after  arrest.  He  had  to  plead  then,  and  thus 
the  hearing  was  a  vital  stage  requiring  coun- 
sel, the  Court  held. 

In  response  to  this  decision  tbe  Baltimore 
Municipal  Court,  which  holds  preliminary 
hearings  in  cases  later  tried  in  the  higher 
courts,  held  an  emergency  meeting  with  local 
bar  leaders. 

The  Bar  Association  of  Baltimore  agreed  to 
draw  a  list  of  lawyers  to  repreeent  indigents 
in  the  lowest  courts.  Lawyers  have  even 
been  provided  In  serious  traffic  cases,  such  as 
charges  of  driving  while  driink. 

The  association  intends  to  look  over  the 
situation  after  some  time  and  recommend  a 
permanent  solution.  But  its  president,  Leon 
H.  A.  Pierson,  Is  certain  that  representation 
at  tbe  lowest  court  level  will  be  required  in 
tbe  future. 

"We  are  iSoklng  toward  where  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  pointing."  he  said,  "or  where  If  it 
isn't  pointing,  it  should  be." 

In  Iowa  and  Rhode  Island,  steps  are  also 
being  taken  to  provide  lawyers  at  pretrial 
stages  of  criminal  proceedings. 

BXTXOZIf    Oir    LAWTXKS    SXXIf 

Reports  from  m&ny  States  Indicate  concern 
about  the  burden  of  unpaid  representation 
on  members  of  the  bar.  This  characteristic 
comment  came  from  Chief  Justice  Joseph 
Welntraub  of  New  Jersey: 

"Assigning  lawyers  to  represent  indigents 
does  create  an  unfair  burden  on  the  bar.  and 
I  think  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
serious  consideration  must  be  given  to  a 
substitute  program.  The  bar  has  been  doing 
a  fine  Job,  but  It,  alone,  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  pick  up  the  tab." 

An  Arizona  lawyer  made  the  point  that 
those  lawyers  "beat  able  financially  to  handle 
these  indigent  cases  are  tbe  last  ones  to  be 
i4>pointed." 

In  other  States  the  use  of  young  inexpe- 
rienced attorneys  to  represent  tbe  poor  is  be- 
ing criticized  as  unfair  to  tham  and  the  de- 
fendants. 
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A  mtkioKity  oi  StalM  proTkto  oompenMtion 
for  ■ppotnted  lawf,  but  ocuaUy  It  U  mm- 
fw.    PftynMBt  nafw  from  m  low  m  tlO  • 

<la7  iB  ■• to  M  JOO  for  a  capital  oaM  in 

New  Torfc.  Tb*  !!•«  York  mm  oould  amount 
to  Uttl*  on  a  daUy  baala.  and  tn«r«  Is  no 
mm p< naa tlon  la  aooeapltal  eaaaa. 

At  immmt  balf  a  doaan  Statas  ar«  oonaldarlng 
tha  nam  at  paid  poMle  dafendan  to  reduca 
tna  burdan  on  tho  bar.  Public  defenders  ar« 
now  uaad  In  TiuHana.  Oonnactlcut.  California, 
nilnola.  and  about  10  otbar  States. 

Tha  altamattva  ot  eompanaating  aaalgned 
eounsal  adaquataly  and  eovarlng  out-oC- 
pockat  ezpanasa.  la  balac  prsssad  elsewhere. 
In  Kansas.  Attonaoy  Oanaral  William  U. 
Farcuaosi  has  urfad  aaslgnsd  lawyers  to  keep 
traek  at  thalr  apaaaas  and  time  spant.  and 
to  flla  claims  with  tha  laglaUture. 

All  OTsr  tha  oouatry  eomplalnts  are  heard 
about  the  fallura  of  Fsdaral  couru  to  pay 
any  compenaatlaB  or  azpenaes  to  asslcned 
eounaal.  Tha  problam  Is  the  more  severe 
baoauae  Federal  erlmlnal  cases  tend  to  be 
longer  and  mora  dlAeult  to  try. 

Tha  admlnUtratloo  la  stroxigly  supporting 
Intlalatlrm  to  lot  Fsdaral  district  courts  i>ay 
appointed  oouaaal  or  have  public  defenders. 
Tha  totll  la  bafora  tha  Houae  Judiciary  Com- 
mlttaa  with  a  dartakm  sxpectad  shortly. 

Ekjw  to  proTlila  adaqnata  repreaentatlon  for 
the  poor  Is  the  subjact  ot  a  naUonwlde  study 
directed  by  tha  American  Bar  Foiicdatlon. 
State  bar  rywnmlttoae  are  cooperating. 

In  addition  tho  l^]rd  Foundation  has 
granted  •3.800.000  to  tba  National  Legal  Aid 
and  Defender  Aamrtatton   to  aet  up  model 


TlM  CHdeon  dadaton  has  thus  spurred  new 
concern  orer  tha  fata  of  the  man  who  fscea 
tha  terrifying  iiiacittliiai  j  of  criminal  law 
wlthoQt  the  help  d  a  lawyer. 


LIMITATIONS  ON  SHOE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  DOOD.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
mgo,  I  and  31  Senhtors  Joined  with  our 
able  colleague  from  Maine,  Senator 
Munax,  In  a  letter  urging  the  President 
to  enter  into  negotlationa  with  the  prin- 
cipal foreign  shoe  exporting  nations,  in 
order  to  obtain  quantitative  limitations 
on  shoe  imports. 

We  have  requested  this  action  because 
greatly  increased  Imports  of  both  leather 
and  rubber-eanras  shoes  are  a  serious 
threat  to  the  continued  prosperity  of 
our  domestic  shoe  Industry.  And  if  steps 
to  limit  these  imports  are  not  taken  soon, 
the  very  existence  of  the  shoe  industry, 
as  a  viable  and  important  segment  of 
our  economy,  will  be  in  doubt. 

Plffures  compiled  by  industry  point  up 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  faced  by 
American  shoe  manufacturers.  Since 
1955.  leather  shoe  Imports  have  Increased 
by  600  percent,  and  imports  of  all  types 
of  footwear  hare  Increased  by  almost 
twice  as  much,  1170  percent. 

During  this  same  period.  U.S.  shoe 
exports  have  dropped  38  percent. 

So  there  is  really  a  twofold  problem 
here.  One,  our  shoe  exports  have  de- 
clined. And  more  seriously,  increased 
imports  ot  foreign  shoes  have  absorbed 
the  growth  in  the  domestic  market,  to 
the  detriment  of  American  shoe  com- 
panies. 

But  something  can  be  done,  and  I  hope 
the  President  will  accept  our  proposal 
that  he  negotiate  an  agreement  to  limit 
imports.  He  Is  specifically  empowered 
to  enter  into  agreements  of  this  nature, 
under  a  section  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
biH  we  approved  last  year. 


He  can  negotiate  with  the  leading  ex- 
porting nations  to  establish  quantitative 
limitations  on  the  imports  of  a  particu- 
lar product  And  he  also  has  the  au- 
thority to  proclaim  the  necessary  addi- 
tional import  restrictions  to  implement 
an  a^rreement. 

When  I  advocate,  or  another  Senator 
advocates,  the  implementation  of  a  limi- 
tation on  the  importation  of  shoes,  for 
example,  we  are  not  speaking  out  for  a 
return  to  "protectionism."  Par  from  It. 
because  these  agreements  can  be  fair 
both  to  American  and  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers. 

To  use  footwear  as  an  example,  the 
United  States  will,  I  hope,  negotiate  an 
a«rreement  with  the  principal  foreign 
suppliers  of  shoes,  giving  a  substantial 
share  of  the  domestic  market  to  Ameri- 
can companies.  But  at  the  same  time  a 
reasonable  amount  of  imported  footwear 
could  be  allowed  into  the  country,  with 
a  similar  arrangement  to  share  in  the 
future  growth  of  the  domestic  market  as 
weU. 

We  do  not  ask  that  shoe  Imports  be 
cut  off  or  even  seriously  restricted.  We 
are  simply  asking  that  American  com- 
panies be  helped  to  maintain  a  fair  share 
of  the  market  in  this  country. 

This  is  not  an  unreasonable  request 
that  we  make.  In  behalf  of  1.300  shoe 
factories  and  the  approximately  600  com- 
munities across  the  country  which  in- 
evitably win  suffer  If  help  is  not  extended 
in  the  very  near  future. 

In  my  State  alone,  there  are  7.500 
workers  employed  by  19  plants  manu- 
facturing leather  and  rubber-canvas 
shoes.  The  payroll  comes  to  $25  million 
a  year  In  Connecticut,  so  the  continued 
existence  of  an  economically  healthy  and 
prosperous  shoe  industry  is  of  consider- 
able Importance  to  many  thousands  of 
men.  women,  and  children  in  my  State. 
And  this  is  certainly  true  of  other  States 
also,  where  the  shoe  Industry  Is  even 
larger  and  more  significant  in  terms  of  a 
State's  economic  well-being. 

I  cannot  urge  the  President  too 
strongly  to  take  steps  now  to  assist  the 
domestic  footwear  industry.  The  pres- 
ent is  the  time  to  act,  to  make  sure  that 
the  shoe  Industry  does  not  enter  into  a 
sharp  decline  similar  to  that  of  the 
domestic  textile  industry. 

We  have  seen  in  the  textile  case  what 
can  happen  to  a  basic  American  indus- 
try if  it  does  not  receive  realistic  and 
timely  help  in  meeting  competition  from 
excessive  imports. 

As  the  old  saying  goes,  an  ounce  of 
prevention — in  this  case  a  hmitatlon  on 
shoe  Imports — Is  worth  a  pound  of  cure, 
in  the  form  of  belatedly  trying  to  help 
domestic  manufacturers  who  have  al- 
ready suffered  the  adverse  effects  of 
Intensive  foreign  competition. 


BASIC  TRUTHS  ARE  NOT  RELATIVE 

Mr.  DODO.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  very  excellent  article  by  Dr. 
Frederick  Brown  Harris.  Chaplain  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dr.  Harris'  writings  are  always  char- 
acterized by  clarity  and  deep  insight,  as 
this  article  attests. 


Our  Chaplain  reminds  us  that  basic 
truths  are  not  relative.  The  American 
l>elief  in  the  principle  that  "Just  powers 
of  government  are  derived  only  by  the 
consent  of  the  governed"  is  a  basic 
truth  underlying  our  whole  system  of 
constitutional  government. 

Dr.  Harris  further  reminds  us  that 
while  the  Soviets  may  be  superficially 
loosening  their  iron  grip  over  the  Hun- 
garian nation,  the  fact  still  remains  that 
the  Soviets  do  not,  nor  have  they  ever, 
believed  the  principle  of  government  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed. 

A  betrayal  of  this  principle  was  the 
"crucifixion  of  Hungary"  by  the  Soviets 
In  the  execution  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  In  195<J. 

Continuing,  Dr.  Harris  asks  that  if  we 
believe  In  government  by  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  how  can  the  United  States 
soften  her  condemnation  of  the  present 
Hungarian  regime  and  consider  recogni- 
tion of  this  blood-stained  regime? 

James  Russell  Lowell  once  wrote : 

True  freedom  is  to  share 
All  the  r.halnii  our  brothers  wear. 
And.  with  heart  and  hand,  to  be 
Earnest  to  make  others  free. 

This  remains  a  valid  truth  in  the 
1960's,  and  I  commend  Dr.  Harris  for 
reminding  us  of  this  most  important 
truth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  into  the  Rxoord  at  this 
point,  a  most  commendable  article  by  the 
Chaplain  of  the  UJS.  Senate,  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Brown  Harris. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ws  HoiD  TRxas  Tauiuu 

(By  Dr   Frederick  Brown  Harris.  Chaplain  of 

the  DjS.  Senate) 

In  the  mission  recently  ended  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  been  seen  and 
beard  acroes  free  Europe.  To  wild  throngs 
of  cheering  E^lTopeanB  his  premise  was  that 
liberty  is  IndlvlBlble.  His  promise  was  that 
at  any  risk  to  ourselves  we  would  hurl  the 
full  force  of  our  might  against  any  fresh 
aggression  by  totalitarianism  to  enslave  more 
people  with  Its  fetters  of  the  mind  and  body. 

But.  is  there  any  ray  of  hope  for  the 
captives  of  a  diabolical  conspiracy  wboee 
shackles  bind  more  people  than  the  Presi- 
dent saw  on  bis  trip  across  the  free  frontiers 
of  the  continent?  What  word  has  America 
In  answer  to  the  agonizing  pleading  of 
Poland.  East  Germany.  Czecboelovakla.  Bul- 
garia. Rumania.  Lithuania,  Latvia.  Sstonla, 
Hungary,  and  the  Ukraine,  deep  in  the  Soviet 
land  mass?  If  upon  the  high  heavens  oould 
be  written  the  ghastly  tale  of  liquidation, 
martyrdoms,  sudden  deportations  to  the 
froaen  steppes,  the  genocldal  destruction  of 
national  roots  which  the  conquest  of  each 
of  these  subdued  nations  Involved  in  all  their 
sadistic  details.  It  would  suggest  a  chamber 
of  horrors  to  make  devils  gleeful  and  angels 
weep 

Should  comfortable  America  ever  forget  all 
this  and  acquiesce  In  admitting  ths  blood- 
stained culprits  to  the  realms  of  decency, 
such  forgetting  would  but  register  the  lower- 
ing of  our  own  Republic's  moral  aensltlvlty 
and  the  dulling  of  Its  conscience.  The  one 
sure  criterion  of  the  reality  of  our  own 
commitment  to  freedom  Is  the  agony  we  feel 
fur  those  who  are  under  a  foreign  task- 
master's lash.  That  Is  why  America  Insists 
on  uncovering  the  damning  truth  in  Captive 
Nations  Week.  It  Is  the  accxirsed  spot  which 
will    not    out    that    the    bandits    desire    the 
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world  to  dismiss  with.  "Oh.  let  bygones  be 
bygones."  as  knocking  on  the  door  of  moral 
integrity  they  now  seek  the  recognition  of 
respectability.  There  is  no  more  essential 
proposition  now  before  the  Congress  than 
House  Resolution  14.  The  passage  of  this 
bill  would  run  up  to  the  masthead  of  our 
own  ship  of  state  a  flag  of  aggravating  re- 
membrance and  defiance  against  the  pirates 
who  now  seek  an  approved  harbor  with  their 
ship  laden  with  all  the  plunder  secured  by 
shocking  Inhumanity,  misery,  and  miirder. 
Such  action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  would  tell  the  world  that  with  us 
liberty  Is  not  a  dead  fossil  but  a  living  thing 
Incarnated  In  the  50  United  States. 

Nothing  Is  more  vital  than  our  assurance 
to  the  whole  world  that  we  still  hold  cer- 
tain unalienable  truths — yea.  that  they  hold 
us.  What  Ls  this  eternal  truth  we  hold?  It 
Is  that  rights  are  given,  not  by  any  State 
but  by  the  Creator,  and  that  the  Just  powers 
of  government  are  derived  only  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  Let  us  look  at  F>er- 
baps  the  most  blatant  betrayal  of  this  princi- 
ple— that  of  the  crucifixion  of  Hungary. 
Ever  since  the  brave  freedom  fighters  were 
mowed  down  by  the  thousands  by  Soviet 
tanks  in  the  streets  of  Budapest,  we  have 
Insisted  on  keeping  unveiled  the  hideous 
scenes  of  the  vile  slaughter  on  that  day  of 
Red  Infamy  and  the  vengeance-motivated 
atrocities  that  followed.  We  have  treated 
the  hammer  and  sickle  perpetrators  as  the 
moral  lepers  they  have  proved  themselves  to 
be. 

But.  now  in  this  year  of  our  Lord,  the 
United  States  stands  condemned  by  the  blind 
and  blatant  reversal  of  our  policy  of  pro- 
testing any  thought  of  the  present  Hun- 
garian regime  being  given  diplomatic  recog- 
nition by  the  United  Nations.  Because  of 
propaganda  statements,  dripping  with  white- 
wash, crediting  the  dictatorship  In  Hungary 
with  some  relaxation  of  oppression,  and  the 
softening  of  restrictions  on  religion,  there  Is 
in  the  United  Nations  councils  a  silence 
heard  In  heaven  as  this  land  of  liberty  at 
last  Is  persuaded  to  abstain  from  registering 
her  disagreement.  That  base  reversal  miist 
seem  to  the  coerced  Hungarian  people  as 
great  a  betrayal  as  was  the  kiss  of  Judas  2.000 
years  a^o. 

No  wonder  a  great  newspaper  sensing  the 
deal  at  the  United  Nations,  under  the  black 
headline  of  "Deceit"  summarizes  the  action, 
or  the  inaction  so  far  as  our  vote  is  con- 
cerned, regarding  the  Kremlin's  Htingarian 
puppet,  as  "washing  our  hands  of  the  victim* 
of  tyranny." 

One  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  granting 
recognition  to  the  Hungarian  Jailers  is  that 
they  have  been  granting  amnesty  to  freedom 
fighters  whose  one  crime  is  that  they  be- 
lieve In  government  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  The  recognition  of  the  pres- 
ent Hungarian  Government  further  weakens 
the  United  Nations,  as  Russian  tank  experts 
are  added  to  the  already  heavily  Soviet- 
loaded  world  organization. 

God  forgive  us  as  the  United  Ststes  stands 
aside  to  favor  the  outrageous  scheme  of  al- 
lowing the  Kremlin,  who  robbed  and  mur- 
dered those  who  resisted,  to  take  a  place  with 
those  who  are  supposed  to  have  a  decent 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind.  In- 
dignant letters  from  aroused  citizens  of 
America  ought  to  flood  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Congress.  No  one,  however  hl^ 
in  our  official  life,  can  possibly  sincerely  be- 
lieve In  recognizing  Red  Hungary  and  at  the 
same  time  believe  in  government  by  consent 
of  the  governed. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  this  day  America 
has  need  of  thee — somebody  to  represent  us 
In  the  U.N.  who,  with  you,  would  exhort — 

"Is  true  freedom  but  to  break  fetters  for 
our  own  dear  aake,  and,  with  leathern  hearts 
forget  that  we  owe  mankind  a  debt?  They 
are  slaves  who  fear  to  8i>eak  for  the  fallen 


and  the  weak:  No.  True  freedom  Is  to  share 
all  the  chains  our  brothers  wear,  and,  with 
heart  and  hand,  to  be  earnest  to  make  others 
free.- 

Oovamment  by  consent  of  the  governed — 
we  hold  this  truth.    But.  do  we? 


TRIBUTE    TO    J.    EDWARD    DAY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  the  resigna- 
tion of  a  valuable  public  servant  and  a 
good  friend,  Postmaster  General  J.  Ed- 
ward Day. 

As  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  I  have  received 
ample  evidence  of  his  effectiveness  as  a 
public  servant.  The  efficiency  of  the 
Post  Office  and  the  innovations  estab- 
lished to  speed  service  and  increase  ef- 
ficiency are  real  testimony  to  his  dedica- 
tion and  energy.  He  worked  hard  and 
he  got  the  job  done. 

But  more  than  effective,  J.  Edward 
Day  was  a  man  of  warm  heart  and  good 
will.  In  an  extremely  trying  and  frus- 
trating job  he  kept  his  temper  and  his 
good  humor.  He  managed,  apparently 
without  effort,  the  difficult  job  of  being 
good  natured  and  Ughthearted  while  at 
the  same  time  being  an  effective  over- 
seer of  a  very  large  and  complex  orga- 
nization with  thousands  of  employees. 

There  are  too  few  men  of  his  high 
caliber  and  pleasant  disposition  to  be 
found  in  public  life  and  while  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  new  position  and 
envy  him  his  release  from  the  woes  and 
worries  of  the  public  spotlight,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  that  nebulous  organization 
known  as  "official  Washington"  will  be 
much  the  worse  for  his  departure.  I 
know  he  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  it 
will  be  a  long  Day  before  we  see  his 
equal. 

TRIBUTE  TO  PHILIP  L.  GRAHAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  mourned  the  passing 
of  the  late  Philip  L.  Graham.  In  the 
space  of  a  few  short  years  he  had  become 
the  sparkplug  for  a  whole  communica- 
tions empire  in  the  capital  city  of  the 
free  world. 

Throughout  our  history  there  have  al- 
ways been  great  newspapeiinen  who  have 
chronicled  our  national  struggles  to  grow 
and  remain  free.  Philip  Graham  was 
one  of  those  men.  He  molded  the  Wash- 
ington Post  into  one  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible, effective,  and  well-read  jour- 
nals in  America.  He  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  make  sure  that  any  separation 
between  the  Gtovernment  and  the  gov- 
erned was  only  physical. 

As  is  usually  the  case  in  men  of  great 
ability  and  real  determination  to  suc- 
ceed, Philip  Graham  was  a  man  of  strong 
diq;>osition.  He  often  struck  sparks  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  ideals,  but  he  also  kin- 
dled new  lights  of  imderstanding  of  and 
appreciation  for  the  valuable  heritage  of 
our  society  and  democratic  way  of  life. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed  and  well  remem- 
bered by  all  of  us  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  PET  J  I.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  wonder- 
ful, sensitive,  and  brilliant  mind  that 
not  only  Washington  but  our  Nation  and 


our  world  has  suffered  as  the  result  of 
the  death  of  Philip  Graham. 

All  of  us  who  knew  Phil  Graham 
through  the  years,  knew  him  with  af- 
fection and  admiration.  He  had  been 
a  model  of  the  kind  of  man  that  we 
would  like  our  sons  to  emulate.  He  was 
a  good  man  and  a  man  with  a  sense  of 
conscience,  purpose  and  dedication. 

As  a  friend  and  admirer  of  his  for 
many  years,  I  join  with  all  my  colleagues 
in  extending  my  regrets,  sadness,  and 
sympathy  to  his  widow,  Kay,  and  his 
children. 


THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS  HAVE  LOST 
A  CHAMPION  IN  OLIVER  LA  PARGE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  2,  1963,  at  Bataan  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, death  came  to  a  man  who  was  an 
author,  historian,  anthropologist  and 
more  important  a  true  and  understand- 
ing friend  of  the  American  Indian. 
Oliver  La  Farge  was  bom  in  New  York 
City  in  1901  and  was  educated  at  Groton 
and  Harvard.  An  author  of  renown,  he 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1929  for  his 
book  "Laughing  Boy,"  a  novel  about  the 
Navajo  Indians  which  showed,  even 
then,  his  deep  insight  and  understand- 
ing of  these  people.  Although  best 
known  as  an  author,  he  gave  generously 
of  his  time,  efforts  and  energy  to  the 
American  Indian. 

Over  more  than  three  decades  he  was 
active  in  various  organizations  to  assist 
our  Indian  population  by  studsring  their 
problems  and  supporting  programs  to 
solve  them.  The  Indians  recognized  in 
Mr.  La  Parge  a  quiet,  intelligent,  under- 
standing friend  who  took  the  time  and 
effort  to  see  their  problems  through 
their  eyes. 

During  1930  to  1932  he  was  director  of 
the  Eastern  Association  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  in  1931  was  in  charge  of  the  Inter- 
tribal Exhibit  of  Indian  Art  supixtrted 
by  that  organization.  Prom  1933  to  1937 
he  was  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Indian  Affairs,  and  from  1937 
to  1942  he  was  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Indian  Affairs.  In  1948 
he  was  reelected  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  held  that  post  until  his  death. 
During  1941  he  was  vice  chairman  of  the 
Institute  of  Future  of  the  American  In- 
dian. From  1935  to  1941  and  from  1946 
until  he  died  he  was  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  Laboratory  of  An- 
thropKJlogy  at  Santa  Fe.  Mr.  La  Farge 
participated  in  various  archeological  ex- 
peditions during  the  years  1921  through 
1927  and  again  in  1932.  both  in  Arizona 
and  Guatemala.  In  1936  he  was  ap- 
pointed field  representative  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  and  was  given  the 
Job  of  drafting  a  constitution  for  the 
Hopi  Tribe.  The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior appointed  him  to  a  10-man  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Government  on  Indian 
Affairs  in  1948.  In  addition  to  his  ac- 
tivities in  various  organizations  and  Gov- 
ernment positions.  Mr.  La  Farge  wrote 
numerous  articles,  appeared  before  many 
congressional  committees,  and  was  al- 
wasrs  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  to 
help  the  American  Indifui. 

This  man's  warm  imderstanding  of  a 
minority  group  and  his  success  in  being 
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•  main  Una  of  eommtmlcfttfon  between 
them  and  the  rwt  of  eoclety  make  hla 
eontritoatkm  important  to  us.  Hla  man- 
ner and  his  method  offer  us  an  Inslcht 
to  effeethre  eomanBleatlon  with  the  de- 
Telopinc  peoples  of  the  world.  Shortly 
before  his  death  Ifr.  La  Farge  was  asked 
how  people  shoidd  act  on  meeting  an 
Indian,  ffis  answer  I  beUeve  not  only 
Is  the  mark  of  the  man.  but  Is  the  key 
to  onr  •Qoeeesful  eommunlcatlon  with 
other  enltures.  He  said: 

The  ortlin«ry  Ain«rlcan  haa  three  stereo- 
types that  he  appUM  to  American  Indiana. 
Often  be  thinks  (tf  Indians  In  a  conTualon  of 
all  thr««  at  ones.  Oas  Is  ths  stereotype  of 
tb«  Ifoble  Red  Itoa.  tspieaeed  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  tendency  to  turn  male  Indians 
into  chlels  and  f^m****  Into  prlnceeses.  one 
is  t&e  stereotype  of  the  lazy,  crafty,  drunken 
Indian,  and  the  third  Is  our  estabiuhed  ex- 
pectation In  regard  to  all  minorltlea.  The 
first  thing  a  noa-Indian  must  do  if  he 
Tlrtin  to  approaca  Indians  la  to  rid  his  mind 
of  aU  his  preoonoeptlons  and  preptLre  him- 
self to  face  a  aunan  being  endowed  with 
the  usual  range  of  Tlrtuee  and  faulta.  plus 
a  conditioning  resulting  from  a  unique  poal- 
Oon  m  American  Ufa.  *  *  * 

The  Indians  were  hare  first.  They  did 
not  InTtte  as,  they  did  not  want  us.  and  we 
have  shown  theia  precious  UtUe  reason  to 
beUere  that  It  would  be  an  improvement  to 
become  the  same  as  the  rest  of  us.  Indians 
are  ooosdous  of  themselTcs  as  an  aboriginal 
aristocracy  older,  analler.  and  prouder  than 
the  DAB  or  the  Society  of  Cincinnati.  •  •  • 

Although  there  are  many  Individual  ex- 
ceptions, the  deeply  Imbedded  desire  of  most 
f»MM»»<»  \M  to  |wose  themselves  whole  men 
fciw^  Bucoeeaful  In  our  world  without  ceas- 
ing to  be  Indians,  llala  la  not  an  easy  am- 
Mtton  to  fuUUl. 

X^^t»n«  wbo  aeess  to  have  lost  all  of  their 
culture,  even  all  at  their  dignity,  yet  re- 
tain far  more  Tnillanntte  than  anyone  would 
expect.  Very  tmpcrtant  tn  this  u  what  we 
would  consider  a  ^ery  old-fashioned  reti- 
cence and  reeerre  la  Initial  contact  with  peo- 
ple. Our  modem  pattern  is  the  tnunedlate 
smile,  the  hearty  handshake,  the  slap  on 
the  back  and  the  Instant  use  of  first  names. 
We  enact  a  comedy  of  personal  friendship 
on  sight,  one  result  ot  which  often  is  that 
we  exiwrience  no  true  friendships.  Ths 
overwhelming  majority  of  Indians  operate 
in  exactly  the  reveree  manner  Thtj  dont 
know  you  and  yoo  dont  know  them,  and 
they  dont  expect  to  gtve  or  receive  gestures 
of  false  cordiality.  They  want  to  go  alow 
and  find  out  wb»ihmr  in  fact  they  and  you 
are  going  to  like  each  other.  My  experi- 
ence is  thst  their  capacity  for  real  friend- 
ship and  trust  Is  rather  greater  than  ours. 
They  draw  back  from  the  thrusting  over- 
eordlal  approach  and  if  there  Is  In  the  ap- 
proach an  element  of  condescension,  a  sug- 
geetloD  on  the  part  ot  the  non-Indian  that 
he  is  favoring  a  person  leee  fortunate  than 
himself  with  his  benevolence,  the  result  Is 
hostility. 

I  hope  that  this  somewhat  involved  ex- 
planation of  what  Is.  In  fact,  a  difflcult  c\il- 
tvtral  phenomenon  to  explain  will  give 
meaning  to  certain  rules  that  my  father, 
who  spent  much  tlma  among  Indians,  taught 
me  and  that  I  hnve  eonalstenUy  applied : 

Do  not  be  orereosdlal. 

Do  not  push  your  personality  on  the  Indian. 

Do  not  expect  the  Indian  to  accept  you  on 
sight. 

Do  not  condescend. 

Do  obecrve  old-faahkmed  reserve  and  cour- 
tesy. 

Do  base  your  approach  on  respect  for  the 
integrity  of  the  hsAvldual,  regardleee  of  age 
or  condition. 


These  rules  were  lii.  La  Parge's  key  to 
5v>f«nnnt\i/»Atif>rt  and  Understanding  oX  the 
American  Indian.  The  man  has  left  us 
a  iecaey  that  with  some  adaptation  can 
be  helpful  to  as  In  oar  intematlonal 
relations. 

The  Indians  have  lost  a  champion,  the 
country  has  lost  a  scholar,  but  his 
family  has  lost  a  husband  and  father. 
Mj  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  Mrs. 
La  Farge.  sons  Peter  and  John,  and 
daughter  Povi. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Washington  Star  of  Au- 
gust 3.  1963.  relative  to  Mr.  La  Parge's 
death  and  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  4, 1963.  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRo,  as  follows; 
(Prom   the   Evening   Star.   Washington.   DC. 

Aug     3.     1M3I 
Ouvxa  La  Pascx  Dies.  Warrxa,  Aiokd  Indians 

Ai.suQuxa4UX.  N  Mex  .  August  3  —Oliver 
La  Parge.  81.  who  spent  a  lifetime  fighting  for 
the  American  Indian,  died  of  a  heart  ailment 
yesterday. 

li^  La  Parge  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  103d 
for  "Laughing  Boy,  "  a  novel  of  Navajo  In- 
dian life 

HLs  work  In  anthropology  led  him  to  the 
Southwest  to  study  the  Indian  after  he  had 
carried  on  research  In  Guatemala  and 
Mexico. 

Mr  La  Parge  was  born  in  New  York  City 
on  December  19.  1»01.  tJie  son  of  Christopher 
Orant  La  Parge.  an  architect.  His  full 
name — Oliver  Hazard  Perry  La  Parge — was 
bestowed  In  honor  of  his  ancestor.  Commo- 
dore Oliver  Hazard  Perry 

In  1955  hU  La  Parge  served  as  president 
of  the  Association  on  Amertcsm  Indian  Af- 
fairs. He  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  a  member  of  the  American  Anthropolog- 
ical Association  and  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences 

He  was  elected  to  the  academy  In  1953  In 
the  area  of  fine  arts  and  belles-lettres 

After  graduaUon  In  1924  from  Harvard 
University,  where  he  edited  the  •Lampoon" 
humor  magazine.  Mr  La  Parge  taught  at 
Tulane  University  In  1930  he  won  the  O 
Henry  Memorial  Prize  for  his  short  story. 
"Haunted  Ground  " 

He  received  the  Legion  of  Merit  as  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  In  the  Air  Corps  In  World 
War  II 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Conauelo.  two  sons. 
Peter  and  John,  and  a  daughter.  Povl 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug    4.  19«3| 

Otxvxa  La  Paaca 
A  half-century  ago.  when  the  American 
Indian  was  much  In  the  news  because  of  the 
gross  injustices  done  tt)  him.  he  had  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Influential — or  at  least 
highly  vocal — friends.  But  In  time  the  na- 
tional conscience  found  other  and  seemingly 
greater  Injustices  pressing  upon  It.  and  many 
of  the  Indian's  friends  wandered  away  from 
a  concern  for  his  welfare  Not  so  Oliver  La 
Pkrge.  He  became  an  eloquent  spokesman 
for  the  Indian  cause  in  the  1930*8  when 
be  wrote  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
novel,  "Laughing  Boy,"'  a  tale  of  Navajo  life. 
His  ardor  never  waned.  Indeed,  at  his  death 
thousands  of  residents  of  Indian  reserva- 
tions considered  him  their  only  hope  for  ever 
achieving  a  measure  of  dignity 

Oliver  La  Parge  approached  the  Indian 
without  maudlin  senUment  He  liked  and 
leepiii  fwl  him.  and  with  gentle  but  flrm  good 
natxire    he    repelled    the    caricature    a€    the 


modern  Indian  as  a  drunk  and  a  wastrel. 
La  Parge  told  America  that  the  Indian  was 
brave,  loyal  and  intelligent.  He  fought  the 
Indian's  battles  before  many  a  congreeslon&I 
committee  and  White  Hotise  advisory  group. 
Others  were  In  the  fight,  too.  but  It  was  La 
Parge's  voice  that  was  heard  most  frequently 
and  most  movingly  In  behalf  of  the  coun- 
try's original  settler. 

Oliver  La  Parge  threw  his  arm  in  kindness 
and  affection  around  the  shoulder  of  a  for- 
gotten man  No  racial  minority  ever  had  a 
more  resolute  friend. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  IN  HAWAH 

Mr  FONO.  Mr  President,  the  people 
of  Hawaii,  perhaps  more  than  people  of 
any  other  place,  pride  themselves  for  the 
spirit  of  aloha  they  have  for  all  people. 
The  American  ideal  of  equal  rights  under 
the  law  is  most  meaningful  In  my  State. 

The  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  has 
recently  completed  a  survey  of  its  ordi- 
nances, departmental  procedures,  and 
practices.  I  am  proud  to  report  to  the 
Senate  that  the  city  and  county  found 
no  evidence  of  discrimination  in  Its  Juris- 
diction. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  report  of  the  Deputy 
Corporation  Counsel  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu  to  the  City  Council 
of  Honolulu.  dat<?d  July  19.  19C3.  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscohd, 
as  follows: 

Jui-T   19.   19«3. 
Hon.    Chairman    and    Memberi    of    the    City 
Council.  C\ty  and   County  of  Horiolulu, 
Honolulu,  Hanaii. 
Ocntlimen:   Pursuant  to  your  request  we 
have  reviewed  the  ordinances  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  there  Is  In  existence  any  ordinance  pro- 
vision discriminatory  In  nature  based  on  race 
or  ancestry. 

Please  be  advised  that  our  search  has  dis- 
closed no  ordinance  provision  of  the  type  re- 
ferred to  above. 

In  addition,  we  have  made  a  random  check 
of  departmental  procedures  and  practices,  as 
well  as  permits  and  licenses  Issued  by  the 
several  departments,  but  have  found  no  evi- 
dence of  discriminatory  practices. 
Very  truly  yours. 

HiaoMu  StT«j»wA. 
Drputy  Corporation  Counsel 
Approved. 

Stanlxt  LnfO. 
Corporation  Counsel 


THE  NATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  in  a  few  days  the  Senate  will 
be  voting  on  a  noble  measure — the  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  bUl.  S.  1321.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  no  doubt 
aware,  v-rioua  dilatory  parliamentary 
maneuvers  will  be  attempted  during  de- 
bate on  the  bill  which  are  intended  to 
block  passage  of  this  bill. 

It  la  very  probable,  for  example,  that 
amendments  will  be  offered  with  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  preventing  discrim- 
ination in  the  selection  and  training 
of  corpsmen  and  in  the  implementation 
of  Corps  projects.  During  committee 
deliberation  on  the  bill,  3.    1321,  such 
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amendments  were  offered,  but  were  re- 
jected as  being  urmecessary  and  unwise. 

The  amendments  regarding  selection 
and  training  of  corpsmen  was  rejected 
because  its  purpose  had  already  been 
achieved  under  clearly  articulated  Fed- 
eral policies. 

Although  it  is  unthinkable  that  any 
administration  would  discriminate 
among  employees  in  any  program  which 
It  established,  the  committee  asked  the 
Attorney  General  whether  corpsmen 
would  be  covered  by  President  Elennedy's 
Executive  Order  No.  10925  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity.  The  answer  pro- 
vided the  committee  by  the  Attorney 
General  was  affirmative  and  to  the 
point: 

Because  of  their  relationship  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.  the  corpsmen  are.  In  my 
opinion,  fully  governed  by  the  President's 
Executive  Order  No.  10925  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity.  Under  the  clrcum- 
stancee.  these  two  amendments  would  only 
duplicate   an    already   clear   Federal   policy. 

•  •  •  However,  their  adoption  might  result 
In  undermining  the  very  objectives  toward 
which  they  are  ostensibly  directed.  Thus, 
adoption  of  such  provisions  as  a  part  of  this 
bill  might  be  taken  to  mean  that  other  pro- 
grams which  have  been  or  may  be  authorized 
without  them  need  not  meet  these  same 
standards  of  nondiscrimination.  This  would 
bring  about  a  confusion  where  utmost 
clarity  Is  required. 

Executive  Order  No.  10925,  referred  to 
by  the  Attorney  General,  culminates  a 
long  history  of  Federal  policy  against 
discrimination  in  Government  employ- 
ment. 

Part  n  of  this  Executive  order  ex- 
pressly reaffirms  the  nondiscrimination 
policy  set  forth  in  Executive  Order  No. 
10590  issued  by  President  Eisenhower  on 
January  18.  1955: 

That  equal  opportunity  be  afforded  all 
qualified  persons  consistent  with  law,  for 
employment  In  the  Federal  Oovernment;  and 

*  *  *  this  policy  necessarily  ezcludee  imd 
prohibits  discrimination  against  any  em- 
ployee or  applicant  for  employment  In  the 
Federal  Oovernment  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

Given  this  well  established  policy 
against  discrimination  in  Government 
employment,  plus  assurances  against  dis- 
crimination obtained  during  the  hearings 
on  S.  1321— hearing,  page  58 — it  Is  ap- 
parent that  the  proposed  amendment 
would  serre  no  legitimate  purpose  what- 
soever, except  perhaps  to  add  confusion 
where  utmost  clarity  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. In  view  of  these  facts,  the  commit- 
tee considered  it  inconceivable  that  the 
Corps  would  be  administered  In  a  dis- 
criminatory fashion,  and  accordingly  re- 
jected the  amendment. 

The  second  amendment  proposed  dur- 
ing committee  deliberations  was  osten- 
sibly designed  to  prohibit  discrimination 
in  the  implementation  of  Corps  projects. 
It  would  prohibit  corpsmen  from  assist- 
ing disadvantaged  Americans  in  institu- 
tions or  areas  which,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  are  limited  to  persons  of  a  par- 
ticular religious  creed,  nationality,  race 
or  color.  Despite  the  purported  obJeetlTe 
of  this  amendment,  however.  Its  actual 
effect  would  be  to  deny  assistance  to  per- 
sons most  In  need — a  result  that  Is  direct 
conflict  with  the  goal  of  the  National 
Service  Corps. 


The  Chairman  of  the  President's  Study 
Oroup  on  the  National  Service  Corps, 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  characterized  this 
pnq>osed  amendment  as  follows: 

While  the  benefits  of  this  program  should 
xinquestlonably  be  available  to  eligible  re- 
cipients without  regard  to  race,  color,  or 
creed,  any  such  sweeping  mandatory  re- 
quirement would,  I  believe,  threaten  the 
welfare  of  those  In  need,  Including  the  very 
minority  groups  which  I  assiune  Senator 
Town  seeks  to  assist.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  corpsmen  would  be  assigned  to 
work  only  with  persons  in  critical  need.  To 
deny  those  persons  this  opportunity  to  help 
themselves  because,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  some  form  of  discrimination  re- 
mains would  be  a  callous  disregard  of  the 
human  problems  presented  to  the  Service 
Corps. 

It  is  most  obvious  that  in  many  areas 
and  institutions,  such  as  mental  institu- 
tions, migratory  labor  camps.  Indian  res- 
ervations and  homes  for  the  aged,  people 
are  often  grouped  by  religious  creed,  na- 
tionality, race,  or  color.  We  all  know, 
for  instance,  of  homes  for  the  aged  which 
are  limited  to  persons  of  a  particular  re- 
ligion; we  know  that  migratory  labor 
camps  are  frequently  inhabited  by  per- 
sons of  Mexican  descent  or  by  Negroes; 
we  know  also  that  mental  institutions  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  are  sometimes 
limited  to  persons  of  a  particular  race  or 
color. 

Moreover,  these  very  people  are  often 
the  most  disadvantaged  members  of  our 
population.  And  to  deprive  them,  in  the 
guise  of  faimess.  of  the  assistance  they 
so  desperately  need  would  actually  ag- 
gravate existing  hardships  to  which  they 
may  already  be  subject,  and  over  which 
they  have  no  control.  Consider  an  anal- 
ogous situation:  suppose  we  were  asked 
to  withdraw  the  school  milk  program 
from  schools  that  are  limited  to  persons 
of  a  particular  race,  creed,  or  color.  The 
Congress  has  wisely  rejected  this  tack. 
Taking  milk  out  of  the  hands  of  chil- 
dren, because  of  policies  l)eyond  their 
control,  is  like  refusing  to  save  a  drown- 
ing man  because  he  happened  to  be 
drowning  in  the  wrong  lake.  In  short, 
Mr.  President,  the  name  of  faimess  can- 
not be  used  to  impose  hardships  on  our 
disadvantaged  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  an  omnibus  civil  rights 
bill  is  presently  before  Congress  dealing 
with  the  overall  problem  of  discrimina- 
tion. This  measure  would  provide  the 
minority  groups  of  this  coimtry  the  dig- 
nity and  equal  opportunity  which  they 
need  and  deserve,  and  which  for  too  long 
they  have  been  denied. 

Unlike  the  omnibus  civil  rights  bill, 
the  amendments  offered  ostensibly  to 
prevent  discrimination  in  corps  activi- 
ties will  merely  trade  clarity  for  con- 
fusion and  blunt  the  overall  effectiveness 
of  the  National  Service  Corps. 

An  editorial  In  the  New  York  Times, 
whose  stand  on  civil  rights  is  strong  and 
unequivocal,  indicated  that  S.  1321 
should  not  "nm  into  civil  rights  trouble 
tor  reasons  that  have  no  valid  relation  to 
the  eradication  of  racial  bias."  The 
August  5.  1963,  editorial  stated  the  issue 
bluntly: 

Bines  Negroes  would  be  one  of  the  prtn- 
olpal  bensflclarlee  of  Its  activltlaa.  it  Is  cyn- 
ical to  jeopardise  the  Corpe  chances  of  crea- 
tion by  a  spurlotis  clvU  rights  Issue. 


This  editorial  warrants  serious  consid- 
eration and  I  ask  imanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
WEis  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Domestic  Peace  Coeps 

The  administration's  proposal  to  establish 
a  Domestic  Peace  Corps  may  run  Into  civil 
rights  trouble  in  the  Senate  this  week — for 
reasons  that  have  no  valid  relation  to  the 
eradication  of  racial  bias.  An  attempt  al- 
ready has  been  defeated  In  committee  to  load 
onto  the  bill  riders  ostensibly  designed  to 
prohibit  discrimination  in  the  Corps'  opera- 
tions. Now  Senator  John  Towks,  the  Texas 
Republican,  Is  reported  planning  to  renew 
the  effort  from  the  floor. 

The  only  effect  of  the  move  will  be  to 
transfer  to  the  wrong  battlefield  the  fight 
that  Is  already  being  fought,  In  Its  most 
fundamental  sense,  in  the  consideration  of 
President  Kennedy's  omnibus  civil  rights  bill. 
The  Domestic  Peace  Corps  deserves  a  chance 
at  decision  on  Its  own  merits,  without  in- 
volvement In  the  larger  struggle.  Its  aim  is 
to  give  a  limlt^  nimaber  of  volunteers — 
much  too  limited  a  number — an  opportunity 
to  do  in  rural  and  urban  slums,  migratory 
farm  labor  camps,  Indian  reservations  and 
many  other  areas  of  great  deprivation  the 
kind  of  things  the  Peace  Corps  has  done 
with  such  animation  overseas.  Since  Ne- 
groes wUl  be  among  the  principal  benefici- 
aries of  its  activities,  it  Is  cynical  to  Jeopard- 
ize the  Corps'  chances  of  creation  by  a  spu- 
rious civil  rights  issue. 


THE     GRUENTNG    AMENDMENT    TO 
FOREIGN  AID  BILL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  GsuKNiNGl  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  bill  (S.  1276)  to 
require  that  all  foreign  aid  development 
loans  be  repaid  at  a  domestic  rate  of 
interest.    I  cosponsored  this  amendment. 

Since  that  time  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  which 
would  place  a  minimum  of  2-percent  in- 
terest on  development  loans.  I  hail  this 
as  a  wise  and  significant  move,  but  hope 
that  when  the  bill  reaches  the  Senate 
floor,  we  finish  the  Job  and  require  that 
these  loans  be  repaid  at  the  same  rate 
which  our  Government  must  pay  to  bor- 
row the  money. 

We  are  currently  facing  our  largest 
public  debt  in  history,  and  a  long  con- 
tinued imbalance  of  international  [pay- 
ments, which  has  brought  our  gold  re- 
serves to  their  lowest  level  since  1039. 

We  have  taken  many  of  the  small  steps 
required  to  set  the  Na^on's  financial  af- 
fairs once  again  in  good  order.  For 
example,  we  have  reduced  the  amount 
of  grants  made  to  foreign  governments, 
while  still  giving  them  aid  for  mutual 
benefit.  We  are,  more  and  more,  lend- 
ing aid  rather  than  giving  away  aid. 
The  share  of  development  loans  in  the 
foreign  economic  assistance  program  has 
increased  by  $450  million  between  1961 
and  1964,  while  devekvment  grants 
have  increased  $100  million,  and  sup- 
porting assistance  has  been  reduced  $600 
million.  Over  the  past  5  years  $3.8  bil- 
lion have  been  committed  for  develop- 
ment loans. 

While  it  is  good  policy  for  the  united 
States  to  require  aid  to  be  rQ>aid  rather 
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than  to  be  forfoMen.  It  woold  be  better 
polley  to  Teduee  •ven  furttier  the  gift 
dement  In  our  Aid.  We  make  a  gift  ovt 
of  a  loan  when  we  fall  to  re<iaire  payment 
of  reasonable  tntereet  on  that  loan.  I 
am  concerned,  and  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  would  be  concerned  If 
they  knew  that  tbe  majority  of  these 
loam  are  at  the  rate  of  three-fourths  of 
1  percent  tntereet.  We  are  told  that  the 
repayment  of  these  loans  Is  a  healthy 
stimulus  for  the  self-help  effort  of  the 
countries  which  receive  the  loan.  I  sub- 
mit to  you  that  whether  or  not  a  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  Interest  Is  a  healthy 
stimulus  to  the  economy  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion. It  Is  an  unwiae  burden  on  our  own 
economy  and  on  the  American  taxpayers 
who  paid  over  $M  bUUon  In  taxes  in  fiscal 
1962. 

These  cheap  money  loans  ostensibly 
for  development,  are  somewhat  of  a  par- 
adox when  we  consider  that  we  must  re- 
pay money  borrowed  by  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  at  the  average  rate  of  3  percent- 
plus.  Our  own  Nation,  we  all  know  well. 
has  not  reached  the  end  of  Its  develop- 
ment and  growth.  Tet  we  take  from  It 
money  which  Is  worth  S  or  4  percent  or 
more  depending  on  who  is  the  borrower, 
and  for  how  long  It  Is  borrowed,  and  lend 
It  to  other  countries  at  one- tenth  the  in- 
terest charge.  If  the  money  is  worth  to 
them  only  one-tenth  as  much  a?  it  Is 
here,  then  surely  we  must  question 
whether  It  really  would  assist  any  de- 
slraMe  developawnt  abroad. 

The  present  development  loan  rate 
paradox  must  be  striking  to  any  savings 
bond  hoider  who  considers  the  3%  per- 
cent Interest  rate  he  earns  on  his  U.S. 
savings  bonds.  HU  Oovemment  borrows 
from  him.  and  makes  him  pay  taxes  to 
pay  3%  percent  Interest.  There  is  a  3- 
percent  Intcnet  difference  between  the 
rate  the  United  Statea  must  pay  to  sav- 
ings bond  hoUhtrs  and  the  rate  that  It 
receives  on  foreign  development  kxuis. 

I  feel  that  the  interest  rate  for  for- 
eign aid  develo|«Mnt  loans  should  be 
made  at  least  equlralent  to  a  standard 
domestic  rate  of  interest. 

I  believe  that  tlM  rate  of  SV^  percent 
interest  paid  JJM.  savings  bond  holders  Is 
a  reasonable  rate  of  Interest  for  this  type 
of  loan.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
attempt  to  profit  from  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  lesser  developed  countries,  but 
by  the  same  tefeen,  we  should  not  pro- 
Tide  a  subsidy  at  Um  expense  of  our  own 
economy,  at  a  timeiiiien  we  can  ill  afford 
to  do  so. 

When  the  United  States  was  undergo- 
ing its  development  in  the  mld-19th  cen- 
t\uT  we  were  known  as  the  world's 
greatest  debtor  nation.  Many  countries 
were  very  eager  tolaveet  In  our  rallroiuls 
and  other  Industiles.  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  Interest  rate  was  not  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent— but  often  was  8  or 
10  times  that  Mch. 

With  the  XTJB.  mvtngs  bond  as  the 
standard  rate  of  Interest  for  foreign  aid 
loans  we  have  a  rscte  of  Interest  that  Is 
stable  for  lone  peMods  and  not  subject 
to  daily  market  Changes.  This  would 
preclude  the  neeemtty  for  aid  adminis- 
trators and  foreign  borrowers  >o  keep  an 


eye  on  the  bond  market  In  hopes  of  bor- 
rowing during  temporarily  favorable 
market  fluctuations. 

Wise  and  prodncttve  lending  can  bene- 
fit both  debtor  and  creditor.  Tbe  Con- 
gress can  improve  the  lending  of  aid  by 
requiring  borrowers  to  pay  a  reasonable 
Interest  rate. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  Intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  an 
eminently  fair  and  sensible  amendment, 
and  its  adoption  will  not  undermine  in 
any  way  our  foreign  aid  program.  Only 
by  its  adoption  can  we  accurately  label 
as  "loans"  the  money  we  now  say  we  are 
lending  recipient  countries.  Even  un- 
der the  committee  amendment,  loans 
would  still  be  a  combination  of  loans  and 
grants,  with  the  American  public  picking 
up  the  tab  for  the  difference  between  the 
money  we  loan  at  low  Interest  and  bor- 
row at  higher  interest.  Let  us  be  fair 
with  everyone  concerned — certainly  we 
should  not  mislead  the  American  people. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
with  all  the  propaganda  and  political 
pressures  being  brought  on  the  public 
and  the  Senate  by  the  administration, 
and  particularly  the  State  Department, 
to  obtain  Senate  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed Moscow  test  ban  treaty,  it  Is  most 
refreshing  to  hear  the  voice  of  caution 
uttered  by  a  former  Secretary  of  State 
who  has  had  much  experience  in  match- 
ing diplomatic  wits  with  the  leaders  of 
the  world  Communist  movement.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle In  the  News  and  Courier  of  Charles- 
ton. S.C.  dated  August  3,  1963,  with  this 
headline:  "Byrnes  Warns  Americans 
About  Test  Ban  Treaty:  Statesman  Cau- 
tions of  Red  Violation." 

This  article  quotes  the  Honorable 
James  P.  Byrnes,  who  has  served  his 
Nation  with  dlstliKtlon  not  only  bls  Sec- 
retary of  SUte.  but  also  as  UJS.  Repre- 
sentative. U.S.  Senator.  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Justice.  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  as  "Assistant"  President  during 
World  War  H. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  this  article  about  Governor 
Byrnes'  statement  on  the  proposed  test 
ban  treaty  l)e  printed  in  the  body  of  the 

RXCORO. 

I  also  ask  unanimoiis  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  Gov- 
ernor Byrnes'  statement  that  the  follow- 
ing materials  be  printed  In  the  Record: 

My  weekly  newsletter  dated  August  5, 
1963.  and  entitled  "A  Question  of  Trust" 

"A  Time  for  Vigilance"  from  the 
Greenville  Piedmont  of  Greenville,  S.C. 
and  dated  July  30.  1963. 

"Another  Yalta  Sell -Out"  from  the 
News  and  Courier  of  Charleston.  S.C, 
and  dated  August  1,  1963. 

"Hope  Does  Not  Lie  In  Serenity"  from 
the  Augusta  Chronicle  dated  July  31. 
1M3. 

"Space  Test  Ban  Would  Be  Folly — 
Teller"  from  the  AugnsU  Chronicle  dated 
July  31,  1963. 

"Missing:  Test  Ban  Safeguards"  from 
the  Augusta  Chronicle  of  Augusta,  Oa.. 
dated  August  1.  1968. 


American  Security  Coimcll's  Washing- 
ton Report  dated  August  3, 1963.  enUUed 
"The  Issues  Now  Joined." 

The  Manlon  Porum  broadcast  dated 
August  4,  1963,  by  Rear  Adm.  Chester 
Ward.  US.  Navy,  retired,  entitled  "The 
Unlimited  Dangers  of  a  Limited  Test 
Ban." 

"Emotion  and  the  Test  Ban  Treaty" 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  dated  Augxist 
7.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Ctiarleston  (SC  >  News  A  Courier, 

Aug  3.  IMS] 
Btenks  Wakns  AMBticANS  ABOtrr  T««t  Ban 

TmcATT— Statesman       Cautions   or       Ked 

Violation 

(By  Hugh  OllMon) 

Columbia — Former  Gov.  Jamea  F.  Byrnes 
yesterday  warned  American!  not  to  allow 
their  hunger  for  peace  blind  them  to  the 
potential  dangers  In  signing  a  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  with  Russia. 

The  Sovleu  have  violated  every  Important 
agreement  since  1945  when  It  was  to  their 
advantage  to  do  so.  the  former  U.S.  Secretary 
of  State  charged  He  Indicated  little  doubt 
that  the  nuclear  test  treaty  would  prove  any 
exception  to  that  rule. 

"The  Russians  know  they  wont  keep  their 
word  If  It  suits  their  purpose  not  to  and 
they  know  that  we  will  keep  ours,"  South 
Carollnas  elder  statesman  pointed  out. 

"I  can  understand  Russian  enthusiasm, 
but  not  ours."  he  continued.  "ETen  our 
strong  desire  for  peace  must  not  lead  us  to 
lose  uur  good  sense." 

Mr  Byrnes  recalled  that  as  Secretary  of 
SUte  under  President  Truman  he  first 
brought  up  the  nuclear  question  at  a  Mos- 
cow Foreign  Ministers'  meeting  In  Decem- 
ber 194S 

"I  submitted  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  a  proposal  for  e«- 
tabllahlng  a  United  NaUons  committee  to 
give  the  world  the  atomic  bomb  secret — pro- 
vided It  was  done  by  stages  and  with  hard 
and  fast  agreement  on  international  In- 
spection." he  said. 

The  Russians  backed  down  on  the  1945 
proposal  because  of  the  InspecUon  factor 
and  the  Soviet  position  has  not  changed  In 
the  Intervening  years.  Mr.  Byrnes  Insisted. 

DiaPrCTTONS 

"The  Russians  have  argued  about  Inter- 
national Inspections  from  that  day  to  this 
but  they  still  haven't  agreed,"  the  former 
Secretary  of  State  declared. 

Mr  Byrnes  reminded  Americans  that  Rus- 
sia violated  In  1961  a  moratorium  on  nuclear 
teeUng.  He  said  this  haa  created  suspicion 
uf  Russia  s  current  good  faith  on  a  test  ban 
that  U  regrettable  but  fuUy  jusUfied. 

The  former  Secretary  of  State  said  his 
information  regarding  the  nuclear  test  treaty 
came  from  press  reports  and  from  President 
Kennedy's  televised  report  to  the  Watlon. 
Mr  Byrnes  said  he  would  want  to  kxkow  "a 
greart  deal  more"  about  what  was  In  the 
treaty  before  he  oould  approve  It. 
opposmow 

"I  would  want  to  know  whether — as  news- 
papers reported — the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StaiT 
opposed  the  treaty  and  their  reason,"  he 
explained. 

'■I  also  would  want  to  know  whathsr  we 
would  be  at  a  disadvantafe  Irom  the  stand- 
point  ot  naUooal  dsfsnae."  he  said. 

Mr.  Byrnes  aak>  he  thought  everybody 
favors  a  step  toward  peace  but  h«  Indicated 
strong  skepticism  that  the  nuclear  test 
treaty  Is  a  move  In  that  direction. 
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"I  see  no  reason  to  beltovc  that  th*  Bns- 
trtans  now  will   do  what  they  hawe 
failed  to  do:  keep  their  word."  tke  T« 
statesman   declared. 

A  QuEsnoN  or  TKttst 

(Report  to  the  people  by  Stboic  TxcnaisoHD. 

U.S.  Senator  from  South  CaroUna) 

"We  know  enough  now  about  broken  ne- 
gotiations, secret  fnreparatlons,  and  the  (So- 
viet) advantage  gained  from  a  long  test 
serlee  never  to  offer  again  an  tuilnqMcted 
moratorium."  Theee  are  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  March  a,  1962. 

On  June  10,  1963,  the  President  announced 
that  the  United  States  would  ceass  testing 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmosphere  "so  long 
as  other  states  do  not  do  so."  There  la  re- 
liable evidence  that  the  Soviets  tested  a  nu- 
clear device  In  the  atmosphere  on  June  13. 
2  days  later.  When  this  fact  was  made 
public  by  an  enterprising  reporter.  It  was 
not  denied  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. Thereafter,  the  unilateral,  uninspected 
test  ban  decreed  by  the  President  for  the 
United  States  continued. 

Negotiations  with  the  Soviets  for  a  test 
ban  continued  In  Moscow,  and  on  JiUy  36. 
Mr.  Haniman.  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
Initialed  an  agreement  with  the  Soviets  for 
a  partial,  uninspected  test  ban  with  the 
Soviet*. 

The  agreement  on  a  test  ban  was  slmUar  to 
an  offer  made  by  the  United  States  in  1901 
and  prior  thereto,  before  the  Soviets  openly 
and  suddenly  breached  the  then  existing 
moratorium  aiKl  launched  an  onparaUeiad 
series  of  nuclear  testa.  Before  the  Soviets 
tested,  they  rejected  the  partial  test  ban 
categorically.  After  almost  2  years  of  aU-out 
te.stlng  by  the  Soviets,  It  was  the  Soviets  who 
offered  the  partial,  uninspected  test  ban.  We 
accepted  the  Soviet  offer.  desplU  "ths  (So- 
viet) advantage  gained  frooa  a  kmg  test 
series."  as  the  President  expressed  it. 

The  U.S.  proposal  In  1961  for  a  partial  teat 
ban  treaty  was  Justified  as  b^ng  a  means  to 
freese  the  relative  U.S.  superiority  over  the 
Soviets  In  nuclear  capabllltlca.  Since  then 
the  Soviets  tested,  and  as  the  President  sakt, 
achieves!  an  "advantage,"  now  in  tbe  form 
of  "knowledge."  which  might  provkte  the 
basis  for  a  clear  superiority  if  It  eouki  be 
tiirned  Into  weapons  by  ths  Sovtets  beCdre 
the  United  Statea  gained  this  knoirledga  and 
made  the  weapons.  U.S.  production  Is  far 
superior  and  faster  than  that  at  the  Soviets, 
so  a  freese  In  the  level  of  kno^edge,  whleh 
ca.i  only  be  gained  from  testing,  oould  give 
the  Soviets  the  time  to  produce  weapons 
with   their  slow  production   facilities. 

Such  a  motive  Is  not  attributed  to  Khra- 
shchev  by  the  President  now.  Our  OowrB- 
ment  has  displayed  Its  wlUlngness  to  take 
Khrushchev's  wwd  that  his  motive  Is  peace. 
What  happened  between  March  1983  and 
June  1903  to  change  the  PresMent'ti  attitude 
from  distrust  to  trust  of  Khmshcherf 

In  this  period,  two  agreement*  were 
reached  between  the  United  States  and 
Khrushchev.  The  first,  also  negotiated  by 
Mr.  Haniman,  was  for  a  neutral  Laos.  The 
agreement  dldnt  stop  tiie  fighting  in  Laos, 
nor  did  It  stop  the  use  of  Laoe  as  an  iqiproach 
for  the  Reds  to  outflank  and  slat^itater  oar 
US.  servicemen  In  Vietnam.  Itr.  HsirlmaB. 
In  April  IBOS.  went  to  Moscow,  hat  In  hand, 
to  seek  Khrushcher's  help  In  enforcing  the 
agreement  on  Laos,  but  to  no  arall.  Did 
Khrushchev  earn  the  Prestdent's  trust  with 
the  agreement  on  Laos? 

There  was  also  an  agreement  with  the  So- 
viets on  Cuba.  Oar  Oovemment,  and  UJf. 
Ambassador  Stevenson,  anaownosd  ttiat 
Khnnhchev  had  agreed  to 
missiles  frotn  Cuba  and  1st  ths  Uhltad 
maks  on-slts  Inspartlims  ta  Cuba. 
ahchev  said  hs  reaioved  ths 


even  pretends  the  United  States  ever 
go*  to  maks  on-site  Inspections.  We  don't 
know  even  now  what  the  Soviets  have  in 
Oaba.  Did  BSmishchev  earn  tiie  President's 
tnat  with  Ills  agreement  for  tbe  United 
States  to  make  on-site  Inspections  in  CutiaT 

On  July  38,  a  Soviet  broadcast  from  Moe- 
eow  attacking  opponents  of  tbe  treaty  con- 
tained tbe  following  statement:  "This  goes 
primarily  for  the  madmen  In  the  United 
States,  such  as  fascistlc  Senators  OoLajwA-rxa 
and  Thtjbicond.  Republican,  of  Arizona,  and 
Democrat,  of  South  Carolina,  respectively. 
They  tried  to  put  the  squeeze  on  the  U.S. 
negotiators  in  Moscow  by  issuing  statements 
against  any  departure  from  the  poeltlons-of- 
strength  stand." 

I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  Moscow. 
I  believe  peace,  as  well  as  liberty,  depends  on 
the  United  States  having  a  position  of 
strength,  without  any  departure,  for  I  don't 
trust  Khrushchev. 

Do   you? 


[Prom    the    Greenville    Piedmont,    July    30, 

1963] 

A  Time  roa  Vicilanck 

The  free  world  has  no  choice  but  to  view 
ban-the-tests  developments  Involving  the 
Kr«nlin  with  more  trepidation  than  hope,  in 
view  of  the  historic  record  of  broken  Soviet 
pledges. 

An  actual  ban  on  nuclear  testing  In  the 
air,  in  outer  space,  and  underwater  could  be 
a  forward  step  toward  a  genuine  Instead  of  a 
prc^Mganda  p>eaceful  coexistence  period.  But 
since  Washington's  first  proposals  at  Geneva, 
hundreds  of  days  and  thousands  of  words 
ago.  we  Insisted  upon  a  form  of  Inspection. 

Whetiier  a  two-thirds  vote  oC  the  Senate 
will  approve  the  treaty  Is  not  cltax.  It  was 
the  Soviet,  not  the  United  States,  that  broke 
the  voluntary  moratorium  before — when  it 
salted  Soviet  national  purpose. 

Bven  without  knowing  what  tiie  nuclear 
iiBisiilii  of  each  power  contain.  It  lias  become 
obvious  that  we  are  at  stalemate.  It  cannot 
be  Ignored,  as  Dr.  Edward  Teller  suggests, 
that  the  U.S.SJI.  may  be  ahead  of  tbe  United 
States  in  antimissile  experiments.  Orbiting 
vehicles  into  space  also  can  provide  peacefvil 
testing  of  propellants  and  guidance  sjrstems. 

It  would  be  stupid  to  assume  that  tbe 
Soviet  does  anything  not  suited  to  Its  long- 
term  purposes.  It  would  be  more  stupid  to 
believe  that  the  bear  suddenly  iiad  sprouted 
wings. 

Sternal  vigilance,  more  than  ever,  la  tiie 
price  of  liberty. 

(nnaa  the  News  and  Courier.  Aug.  1.  1903] 
AivoTSKX  Yalta  Seix-oot 

Already  the  lines  are  being  drawn  in  the 
VA.  Senate  over  the  Issue  of  a  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty.  On  one  side  are  realists  who  op- 
pose a  pact  tliat  will  only  serve  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  other  side 
are  those  who  take  a  soft  view  of  world  af- 
fairs, who  believe  that  America  should  make 
conceaslcns  to  reduce  tension. 

Senator  Evxxktt  Dikksxn,  the  RepubHcan 
minority  leader,  tias  declined  to  accompany 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  on  his  mission  to 
Muacow.  Other  realistic  Republicans  Ilke- 
wtss  have  refused  to  participate.  President 
Kennedy  must  be  content  with  the  presence 
of  Senators  Ancxw,  of  Vennont,  and  Salton- 
■dsUh  of  Massadknssits.  two  msmbers  of  the 
OOP's  liberal  wing,  as  representatives  of  the 
opposition  party. 

Ttaa  saspicfcm  with  whlc^  rsallstle  Sena- 
ton  ragard  the  test  ban  agreemsat  ta  weU 
ftmndad.  How  can  reahstle  Amsrlcans  favor 
a  paet  negotiated  by  W.  Avertf  Harrlman, 
wlM»  aanned  a  reputation  as  tlis  late  Jossf 
Stalin's  favorite  American  diplomat? 

Ifr.  Hairlman'k  ptiblle  career  Is  otis  of  mls- 
Jwlgmant  throoghottt.    Whan  he  was 


Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Par  Bastem 
Affairs  not  long  ago,  he  negotiated  the  so- 
caUed  neutraliaatkm  of  Laos.  Tills  lias 
proved  to  be  a  mxyot  setback  for  tlw  United 
Stotes.  Laos  Is  tbe  key  to  soutiveast  Asia. 
The  Rxisslans,  contrary  to  their  word,  are 
cheating  on  tlM  Laos  agreement.  The  coun- 
try Is  gradually  being  Infiltrated  by  Com- 
munist bands. 

Aside  from  the  alarm  wliicb  Mr.  Earrlnuin 
Inspires  in  realists,  obsorvant  citizens  know 
that  ttie  test  ban  is  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  an  Inward  conviction  on  Uie  part  of 
the  Kennedy  administration  that  Russia  has 
been  misjudged,  and  that  it  Binc««ly  wante 
to  end  the  cold  war. 

The  test  i>an  agreement  lieips  to  explain 
the  muzzling  of  the  military  by  tbe  Ken- 
nedy administration.  It  is  no  surprise  tbat 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbeicht,  tbe  Arkansas  ap- 
peaser  and  autlior  of  tixe  infamous  memo- 
randum opposing  cold  war  education,  will  be 
pkresent  In  Moscow  for  the  treaty  signing 
ceremony.  The  test  ban  also  helps  to  ex- 
plain the  failure  to  order  a  tight  blockade 
of  Communist  Cuba,  and  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment's readiness  to  crack  down  on  free  Cu- 
bans who  want  to  strike  a  blow  for  liberty 
In  the  Caribbean. 

All  along,  the  Kennedy  administration 
has  been  making  concessions  and  adopting 
a  soft  tone  with  respect  to  Russia,  In  the 
hope  of  persuading  Nlklta  Khrushchev  to 
behave. 

John  F.  Kennedy  is  attempting  to  repeat 
the  history  of  the  Yalta  era.  He  believes 
that  concessions  can  win  peace.  This  is 
what  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
thought  when  he  allowed  Stelln  to  retain 
Eastern  Europe.  President  Roosevelt  aban- 
doned the  people  of  Poland  to  Soviet  tyran- 
ny, In  the  hope  that  Russia  would  Join  a 
civilized  community  of  nations.  This  un- 
reallsm  proved  disastrous  In  the  1940*8.  It 
would  be  even  mcxr  ruinous  if  it  became 
American  policy  in  the  1980'8.  The  Russian 
bear  has  not  changed  his  nattire. 

Nor  Is  a  test  ban  agreement  the  ultimate 
Kennedy  administration  goal.  We  see  In  the 
administration's  determination  to  deny  nu- 
clear weapons  to  European  allies  the  grand 
design  c^  a  demilitarised  Western  Europe, 
"nils,  we  submit.  Is  tbe  price  that  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  Is  ready  and  wllUng  to 
pay  to  extract  smiles  from  the  men  in  tlie 
Kremlin. 

It  would  be  a  disaster  if  this  country  puts 
faith  in  the  Russlane.  Tbe  whole  of  their 
Iiistory  shows  no  cause  for  trust.  Even 
within  the  Oommunlst  world.  Bed  China 
does  not  trust  the  Etosstans.  The  Cliinese 
know  ttutt  Russia^  plans  of  domination 
never  win  end  so  long  as  there  are  Rnssjans. 
Wliile  tlie  United  States  also  wt^es  to  coun- 
ter the  aggression  of  the  Communist  Clii- 
nese, It  should  not  seek  to  lessen  the  Chinese 
danger  by  signing  a  pact  with  ite  own  prin- 
cipal enemy,  Soviet  Russia. 

The  men  who  guide  VS.  poHcy  these  days 
embody  an  tbe  confusions  of  American  lib- 
eralism. A  lack  of  ooBfldence  In  tlie  uses 
of  strength  cbaraeterlass  their  i^proach  to 
UB.  action.  Tbe  Senate  will  do  ite  greatest 
work  of  this  decade  If  It  prevente  a  sellout 
of  American  intarests  that  Is  presented  as 
a  step  toward  lasting  peace. 


[From  the  Augoste  Chronicle,  July  Si,  1983] 
Hope  Doss  Not  Lie  nr  Sesznitt 
With    iBsoss    beginning   to   cryatalllae    in 
the  debate  over  U.8.  accepts noe  of  a  nmltad 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  it  becomes  tncraas 
Ingly  i4>pareBt  that  the  United  States  lias 
more  to  kise  than  to  gain  from  socb  a  mova. 
Our  foremost  consideration  moat  be  tbe 
nattonal  security.    If  a  teat  baa  treaty  Im- 
pairs amr  abili^  to  daf end  onaalvBs  te  event 
of  war,  that  faet  aloaa  ooiiatttatoa  eoBpel- 
Ilng  eaoas   to  n)aet  tt.    As   Bradi   as  all 
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would  llto  to  nduo*  the  ten- 
ttuU  Blgbt  laad  to  wmr.  our  prtmary 
-In  th*  tmem  at  aa  tmplaeabl*  snamy 
MMd  fOal  li  dMtructlon  of  our 
vmy  of  Itfe — muat  b«  maximum  defenae  capa- 
bility. 

In  ram.  tha  baa*  lnaur&no«  a^lnat  war 
with  finfwnrni"««— «  Uaa  In  Btrangtli.  not 
aeranlty. 

Thua,  tha  flrat  raaponalblllty  ot  the  Sen- 
ate, aa  It  eooaldan  tha  taat  bim  traaty.  muat 
ba  azamlnatlon  ot  tha  docvunant't  potential 
Impact  ui>OD  £r««  wcrUl  dafenaes  and  the 
cold  war  balanea  ot  power.  The  limited 
facta  aTallahla  from  tha  highly  claasined 
field  of  nuclear  weaponry  Indicate  that  im- 
pact would  ba  dadalTaly  nacatlve.  lnK>far  m 
the  United  Stataa  ta  eonoamed. 

Hanaon  Baldwin.  authorltatlTe  military 
writer  for  the  Hafw  York  Tlmea,  got  to  the 
meat  of  the  matter  tnmbllng  opponenta  of 
the  treaty  when  be  deacrlbed  the  proepec- 
tlTe  eifecta  of  an  agreement  banning  all  but 
underground  teata: 

Ttotn  the  point  of  Tlew  of  weapon*  test- 
ing thla  would  mean.  In  the  opinion  of  moat 
military  and  InteUlfence  experts,  that  the 
United  States  would  be  able  to  test  the  type 
of  weapons — amall  alae  tactical  weapons — 
In  which  It  haa  a  clear-cut  lead,  but  would 
be  unable  to  teat  the  weapons  in  which  It 
Lb  apparently  lagglnf." 

Put  another  way.  the  treaty  would  enable 
the  Soviet  Union  to  continue  testing  the  only 
kind  of  nuclear  waapona  In  which  It  has  a 
recognized  dlaadTantace.  while  freezing  Rus- 
sia's lead  In  other  nuclear  capabilities. 

In  adiUtion  to  tba  probability  that  Soviets 
^»^n  improve  their  nuclear  positions  under 
terms  of  the  new  treaty,  the  United  States 
coufronU  the  {Moapect  of  even  greater  Com- 
munist gains  outatda  the  scope  of  treaty 
guarantees. 

What,  for  example,  la  to  prevent  Russia  and 
Red  China — who  nam  apparenUy  are  at  odds 
over  methods  of  achieving  a  conunon  goal — 
from  patching  U|^  their  diSerences  In  the 
weeks  ahead?  If  they  do.  it  would  be  quite 
simple  for  Ruaala.  In  a  tlghUy  cloaed  society. 
to  return  her  nuclear  technicians  to  Red 
China  and  continue  her  weaponry  progress 
under  the  gulae  ot  CMneee  teating.  The  Pel- 
plng  regime  la  party  to  the  new  treaty  and 
preeumably  will  continue  lu  nuclear  explo- 
sions. 

entirely  too  many  dangers  to  the  national 
security  are  Inherent  In  the  treaty  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  If  Members  of  that  body 
refuse  to  be  blinded  by  false  hopes  for  a  dra- 
matic shift  In  Ooinnranlst  policy,  and  open 
their  eyes  to  the  raalltlea  clearly  revealed  by 
history  and  exirrant  events,  we  believe  they 
win  refuse  to  aoeapit  the  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

(Prom  the  Axigxiata  Chronicle.  July  31,  1963] 
"SFAca  Taar  Bam  Wovld  Bz  Joixt'— Ttllxb 

(Konoa'a  Notb. — ^Dr.  Edward  Teller,  nu- 
clear scientist  who  waa  Instrumental  In  de- 
veloping the  hydrogen  bomb,  was  asked  by 
the  Chronicle  In  a  telephone  interview  Tues- 
day for  his  opinion  ot  the  nuclear  test- ban 
U' slaty  on  which  prrtlnklnary  agreement  has 
been  reached  by  the  United  States,  Britain 
and  Russia.  The  following  story  by  City 
■dltor  Bob  Cohn  la  tbe  resxilt.) 
(By  Bob  Cohn) 

The  propoeed  nuclear  teat- ban  treaty  will 
prohibit  derelopBant  of  high  yield  range 
exploalvea.  will  atop  the  US.  etTort  to 
produce  a  feaalble  defenae  against  missiles. 
and  will  not  prevent  Russia  from  conducting 
undetected  nuclear  teata  in  space.  Dr  Ed- 
ward Taller  told  the  Chronicle  Tuesday. 

TaUer,  a  ItatlT  In  America's  nuclear  de- 
▼elopoMnt  and  ovtapoken  opponent  of  nu- 
clear dlaarmament,  waa  reached  at  the  Liver- 
more  Radiation  Laboratory  in  California  and 


aekad  for  hla  Ttewa  on  the  propoeed  treaty 
between  the  United  States.  Russia  and 
Great  Britain. 

Tti*  treaty  which  would  abolish  nuclear 
teats  In  the  atonosphere.  space  and  under  the 
oceans,  has  been  Initialed  by  Degotiators  for 
the  three  major  powers  but  was  to  be  ratified 
and  signed  by  the  Senate  before  the  United 
States   becomes   a   full   party   to   the   treaty 

Teller,  who  In  hi*  book.  "Legacy  of  Hiro- 
shima" took  the  lead  In  pointing  out  the  In- 
adequacle*  of  the  U  S  nuclear  policies,  ap- 
peared Tuesday  to  be  concerned  with  the 
treaty's  provision  for  a  ban  on  space  tests 

"In  1958.  at  the  time  of  the  first  test 
moratorium,  the  usefulness  of  future  tests 
was  discussed  In  considerable  detail  Two 
Important  future  applications  had  been 
carefully  reviewed  and  emphatically  rejected 

"One  was  the  further  develo^nnent  of  nu- 
clear explosives  In  the  multlme«aton  range 
The  other  was  the  use  of  nuclear  expli>slve« 
In  missile  defense 

"It  was  said  that  In  big  explosives  not 
much  more  progress  was  pxjs.slble  It  was  also 
said  that  the  practical  feasibility  of  ml.saUe 
defenae  was  not  sufficiently  promising 

•In  the  late  summer  of  19«1  Russian  testa 
were  resumed  As  a  result  of  thla  teat  pe- 
riod the  Russians  claimed  Rreat  advances 
In  precisely  the  two  nelda  which  we  had  des- 
ignated as  virtually  hopeless 

"The  Ruaalan  claim  of  a  lOO-meKaton  ex- 
plosive and  an  effective  missile  defenae  was 
known  to  the  world  These  claims  may  l>e 
exaggerated  but  there  Is  little  doubt  that  the 
Russians  are  ahead  of  us  In  big  yield  explo- 
sives  and   defense    a«alnat   missile    attack. 

"The  latter  fact  Is  significant  If  the  Rus- 
sians should  now  have  or  In  the  futiire  ac- 
quire a  really  effective  antimissile  missile, 
they   may   feel   safe    from    any    retaliation 

"The  Russians  may  further  develop  their 
big  explosives  by  secret  testa  In  distant  in- 
terplanetary space  They  may  perfect  their 
missile  defense  by  teats  in  the  atmt^sphere 
which  are  kept  at  so  small  an  explosive  yield 
as    to    be    undetectable    outside    Russia 

"We  should  certainly  not  violate  the  treaty 
by  cheating  In  a  similar  fashion 

"The  result  may  be  an  Increasing  dis- 
advantage to  our  side  which  at  some  uncer- 
tain date  may  acquire  dangerous  proportions 
This  might  have  tragic  consequences  for  the 
United    States    and    the    free    world 

"The  teat  ban  which  U  now  proposed  will 
prohibit  OTir  development  of  explosives  In 
the  highest  yield  range  This  ban  will  also 
stop  our  effort  to  Investigate  effects  of  nu- 
clear explosives  in  the  atmosphere,  a  piece  of 
knowledge  which  la  vital  for  missile  defense. 

"Thus  the  propoeed  test  ban  will  make  sure 
that  our  Inferiority  In  big  explosives  and  In 
missile  defense  will  become  permanent. 

"These  are  some  of  the  worries  connected 
with  the  present  test  ban  proposal  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proposal  la  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  the  free  world 

"The  question  will  be  discussed  In  the 
Senate.  I  think  valid  arguments  will  arise 
on  both  sides.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  ratify  or  to  reject  the  proposed 
treaty  within  a  abort  period. 

"What  Is  needed  Is  a  most  careful  detailed. 
and  unemotional  consideration  of  all  relevant 
facU. " 

In  "Legacy"  Teller  admits  that  a  ban  on 
nuclear  tesU  In  the  atmosphere  and  beneath 
the  oceans  Is  feasible  t>ecause  violations  could 
be  easily  detected 

However,  he  is  quick  to  point  out  that  to 
include  space  teating  bans  In  a  treaty  would 
be  ridiculous.  He  asseru  that  they  would 
be  Impossible  to  detect  and  would  allow  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty  "on  a  really  massive 
scale  ' 

The  treaty  that  the  United  Stales,  Britain, 
and  Russia  are  now  considering  provides  for 
a  ban  of  space  tests 


Taller  claims  that  the  violator,  to  avoid  de- 
ieetloa.  would  need  only  rocket  thrust  and 
aclentlflc  patience.  After  a  rocket  carrying 
a  nuclear  device  and  observation  equipment 
had  left  the  earth's  gravitational  field,  sci- 
entists would  have  to  wait  a  few  months  for 
the  rocket  to  drift  100  million  miles  from  the 
earth  before  they  could  safely  separate  the 
rocket's  compartments  and  detonate  the  nu- 
clear device 

Teller  said  thU  explosion  could  not  be 
detected  from  earth  because  a  nuclear  ex- 
pUTSlon  In  space  would  produce  Intense  X- 
rays  and  electromagnetic  waves  that  would 
be  absorbed  In  the  atmosphere 

The  only  practical  method  of  controlling 
space  tests,  Teller  said,  would  be  to  establish 
a  network  of  observation  stations  that  would 
sight  the  firing  of  any  rocket  from  any  point 
In  the  world  An  onalte  IrLspectlon  of  every 
rocket  would  be  necessary  to  determine 
whether   nuclear   explosives   were  aboard. 

Teller  admits  there  Is  one  thing  wrong 
with  this  simple  and  effective  proposal.  The 
Rusfilana,  who  balked  at  adequate  InapectUm 
of  suspected  underground  explosions  and 
have  constantly  refused  to  agree  to  any  on- 
site  liiapectlon  plan,  certainly  would  never 
agree    to    Inapectlon    of   their    rockets. 

Teller'a  summation:  A  test  ban  treaty  on 
nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere  and  under 
the  <x;eans  la  feasible,  but  to  include  bans  on 
space  testing  la  folly 

IFrv.rn   the  AugusUi  Chronicle.   Aug     1.  1963) 
Missing     Test  Ban  SArxcuAaos 

President  Kennedy  has  assured  Americans 
that  his  administration  would  not  agree  to 
any  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  devoid  of  ade- 
quate provisions  for  Insfjection  designed  to 
detect  b<jth  testing  and  preparations  for 
testing. 

Yet  he  has  now  asked  Congress  to  ratify 
a  treaty  that  contains  no  Inspection  provi- 
sions whatever  beyond  the  normal  surveil- 
lance and  seismic  devices  already  at  our 
command. 

In  earlier  editorials,  the  Chronicle  has 
observed  that  thU  void  in  the  propoeed  treaty 
would  clear  the  way  for  the  Soviets  to  cheat 
again -as  they  did  on  the  i95a-61  mora- 
torium -by  secretly  preparing  for  a  new 
series  of  tests  while  Western  nations  relax 
their  nuclear  weapons  development  efforts 
This  prospect.  In  Itself.  Is  alarming  enough  to 
Justify  Senate  rejection  of  the  treaty  now 
before  It. 

Now.  however,  another  piece  of  compelling 
testimony  has  been  entered  In  the  evidence 
offered  by  opponents  of  the  treaty 

In  an  Interview  with  the  Chronicle,  Dr 
Edward  Teller,  one  of  America's  foremost 
nuclear  scientists,  said  nuclear  tests  In 
space — which  are  Included  in  the  treaty — are 
Impossible  to  detect  and  would  permit  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty  on  a  really  massive 
scale. 

Hanson  Baldwin,  military  writer  for  the 
New  York  Times,  carried  It  a  step  furUier 
"Contrary  to  popular  opinion."  he  wrote  last 
week,  "It  U  not  certain  that  all  atmospheric 
or  space  shots  can  be  detected  Some  hlgh- 
altltude  tests  In  the  South  Atlantic  by  the 
United  States  have  gone  undetected." 

Administration  leaders  have  led  Americans 
to  believe  that  an  adequate  surveillance  can 
be  maintained  over  nuclear  explosions  In 
the  atmosphere.  In  apace,  and  underwater 
without  onslte  Inspection.  The  only  safe- 
guards written  Into  the  proposed  new  treaty 
are  based  on  this  supposition.  But  now 
scientific  experts  In  this  field  tell  us  that 
space—  and  even  some  atmospheric — teata 
may  go  undetected  without  Inspection. 

If  this  be  the  case,  success  of  the  new  test 
ban  treaty  would  depend  entirely  upon  Rus- 
sia's good  faith  and  trustworthiness. 

And  that,  honorable  Senators,  is  extremely 
shaky  ground  on  which  to  place  the  security 
of   your    185   million   constituents. 
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(Prom    Washington    Report.    Aug.    8.    19631 
T'hk  lasiraa  Mow  Jtamm 

(By  Prank  J.  Johnson) 
T'wenty-four  years  ago,  on  Augoat  33, 
1939,  the  world  was  stunned  to  learn  that 
Soviet  Russia  and  Nazi  Germany  had  atgned 
a  nonaggresslon  pact.  Russia  had  executed 
one  of  the  greatest  dlplonuitlc  about  faeea 
m  history.  Two  nations  which  had  been 
the  bitterest  of  ideological  enemies  and  had 
bf^n  on  the  brink  of  war  during  the  Munich 
crisis  of  the  previous  fall,  suddenly  became 
(riends.  The  atmosphere  of  the  negotia- 
tions was  buaineaalike  and  cordial.  The  ne- 
gotiators were  jovial.  A  British  delegation. 
which  had  come  to  Moscow  In  the  hope  of 
inducing  the  Soviets  to  Join  Britain  In  a 
guarantee  of  Poland  against  German  attack, 
left  for  home.  Its  mission  an  utter  failure. 
The  International  Communlat  movement  waa 
temporarily  rent  asunder  by  the  shock  of  a 
Soviet  pact  with  Fascist  Germany.  Disil- 
lusioned  idealists  quit  the  party  In  droves. 

So  much  for  the  parallela  between  1939 
and  \9CS.  There  are  also  dtSerencca.  The 
Nazi -Soviet  pact  was  a  green  light  for  war 
and  was  so  Intended  by  both  parties;  10  daya 
later  Hitler  Invaded  Poland  and  World  War 
n  began.  The  agreement  between  Hitler 
and  Stalin  waa  an  utterly  cynical  act  of  po- 
litical and  military  expediency  by  two  dicta- 
tors, each  of  whom  expected  to  doublecroaa 
the  other.  Neither  expected  the  arrange- 
ment to  last.  The  Soviets  expected  to  do 
what  they  later  did  to  Japan  (In  violation 
of  a  non aggression  treaty),  enter  the  war 
at  the  last  nx>ment  for  maximum  advantage 
lit  minimum  risk.  Their  miscalculation  lay 
In  the  easy  German  victory  over  nmnce, 
which  freed  Hitler  for  the  attain  on  Ruaala. 

The  nuclear  teat  ban  treaty  whldi  the 
United  States  and  Britain  has  Jvctt  algned 
with  the  Soviet  Union  repreaenta  another 
dramatic  tactical  reversal  In  Soviet  foreign 
policy.  But  thla  time  tt  Is  being  hailed  aa  a 
great  step  toward  peaoe  and  an  end  to  tha 
c(^  war.  TTwre  la  little  reaaon  today  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviets  act  with  any  leas  cyni- 
cal motives  than  they  did  In  1939.  Tbcy 
know  what  they  are  doing.    But  do  we? 

President  Kennedy,  to  be  sure,  haa  aought 
to  avoid  the  peace  In  our  time  role  of  Nevllla 
Chamberlain  on  his  return  from  llunlch. 
In  his  report  to  the  Nation  on  the  teat  ban 
treaty,  the  President  cautioned  agalnat  over 
optimism.  "This  treaty  la  not  the  millen- 
nium,'* he  said.  "It  will  not  reaolve  all  con- 
flicts, or  cause  the  Ck>mmunlata  to  foryo 
their  ambltlona.  or  eliminate  tha  dangara  oC 
war.  But,"  he  went  on,  "It  la  an  important 
first  step — a  step  toward  peace;  a  atep  toward 
reason;  a  step  away  from  war." 

When  put  before  the  American  people  and 
the  Senate  In  thla  form.  It  becomea  very  dllll- 
cult  to  oppose  the  nuclear  test  ban — almost 
as  difficult  aa  It  must  have  been  for  Wlnaton 
Churchill  to  buck  the  tide  of  popular  Brltlaii 
acclaim  over  Munich  In  order  to  warn  of 
the  cor^sequencea  The  treaty  appeaia  aafa 
enough,  since  It  avoida  tha  problem  of  under- 
ground cheating.  What  harm  can  there  ba 
when  weighed  against  the  great  advantagea 
of  elimination  of  fallout  and  a  step  toward 
peace? 

It  will  not  be  eaay  to  oppoae  thla  kind  ot 
treaty  because  the  charge  of  warmonger  la 
hurled  at  the  opponent  almost  automatically. 
For  example,  a  Herblock  cartoon  (Waahlng- 
ton  Poet.  July  28,  1963)  portrays  the  antltaat 
b.in  club  as  made  up  of  sadistic  and  embit- 
tered men  who  passionately  wish  to  blow  up 
the  world.  Poisoners  of  children  could  aa 
well  be  added  In  the  emotional  atmoaphere 
which  prevails. 

What,  however,  are  tha  legitimate  raaaons 
for  skepticism?  Why  might  boneat  man  (9- 
poae  this  treaty,  not  because  they  axe  for 
war,  but  on  the  grounds  that  the  treaty  la 
not  really  a  step  toward  peace  aa  Americana 
understand  the  word? 


Tbare  la,  flrat.  tba  queatton  at  Soviet  moti- 
vation. In  agreeing  to  a  partial  teat  ban. 
tba  BoTleta  ravened  thair  earlier  poaltkm. 
It  ia  probable  that  ttaalr  decision  was  taken 
during  June  and  tbraahed  out  at  the  meeting 
of  tba  Cmtral  Conunlttee  of  the  CommunlBt 
Party  which  waa  beld  at  that  time.  It  la 
obvloualy  part  of  the  overall  Soviet  peace 
offttialve  now  in  progreea.  When  the  Sovleta 
undertake  a  major  shift  of  thla  sort,  they  do 
so  with  cold  calculation.  Why,  then,  have 
thay  revoaed  their  nuve  threatening  attitude 
ot  tba  spring,  which  caused  Secretary  Rusk 
to  warn  of  a  poaaible  new  hardening  of  the 
Soviet  position? 

Many  reasona  are  beard.  First  among 
tbem  ia  usually  the  dlq>ute  with  China. 
Tlkla  may  be  a  factor — ^Khrushchev  "a  desire 
to  emphasize  the  contrast  ot  strategies  and 
rally  the  faithful  to  his  banner.  But  aince 
the  dispute  has  been  going  on  for  aome  yean 
now.  it  la  not  likely  that  this  is  a  nia>}r 
reaaon  for  the  awltch  at  thla  time.  Here  are 
aome  other,  leaa  frequently  mentioned  poa- 
aible reaaona: 

1.  The  U.8.  political  8ltuatl<».  The 
wideapread  anger  of  the  American  peo- 
I^  over  the  faUure  to  eliminate  Soviet  forcea 
from  Cuba,  combined  with  the  radal  issue, 
may  have  Indicated  to  Moecow  that  the  prea- 
ent  aooommodatlon-minded  administration 
would  be  vulnerable  to  defeat  In  1964.  Since 
both  of  the  leading  Republican  nomlnatlcm 
oontenden  apparenUy  favor  a  stronger  XJ£. 
for^gn  policy,  it  U  In  the  Soviet  Intereat 
that  tbere  be  no  change  In  administrationa. 
Ctaa  way  to  cause  the  American  people  to 
forget  about  Cuba  is  to  ccmvlnce  them  that 
Russia  herself  is  no  longer  dangeroua. 

2.  The  political  situation  in  Britain.  The 
Oonaervatlve  government  Is  desperate.  Ita 
nonnal  lack  of  realism  toward  Russia  Is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  only  "peace  In  our 
time"  offers  It  a  chance  of  reelection.  Under 
such  drcumstancea  It  will  probably  press 
Ita  alhea  for  almoet  any  concession  to  get  an 
overall  aettlement  with  Russia. 

S.  "Hie  pcdltlcal  situation  In  Europe.  Hie 
aatonlshing  increase  of  Communist  strength 
In  Italy,  the  resurgence  of  Conununlat  in- 
floenoe  In  France,  and  the  coming  dcparttue 
of  Adenauer  from  the  German  scene,  may 
sQggeat  to  the  Kremlin  tliat  now  is  the  tim^ 
for  honey  rather  than  vinegar  In  seeking  its 
Buropean  objectives,  which  are  chiefly  the 
recognition  of  the  status  quo  in  Baatem  Ku- 
rope,  tba  neutralization  of  Germany,  and  the 
dteaolutloa  of  NATO.  Nuclear  Mfl/»irnn»n 
having  »o  far  failed,  psychopolitical  warfare 
may  look  much  more  promlalng. 

4.  The  economic  oonsequencea  of  the  arma 
race.  It  la  extremely  experkslve  and  virtually 
Impoaalble  for  the  Sovleta  to  alter  or  even 
maintain  the  military  balance  In  an  all-out 
arma  race.  If  a  way  can  be  found  to  achieve 
the  aame  objective  at  lesa  coat.  It  ia  to  their 
advantage.  The  element  of  secrecy,  by  which 
they  once  fooled  us  into  thinking  thoe  was 
a  mlaalle  gap.  la  now  largely  loat.  The  effort 
to  put  mlwallea  Into  Cuba  failed  (we  h<^>e). 
Tba  area  of  disarmament  is  a  third  way. 

5.  The  specific  Instance  of  the  President's 
"strategy  of  peace"  speech  at  American  Uni- 
veraity.  This  may  have  been  the  clincher 
that  confirmed  tha  other  argumenta  aj*/* 
galvanised  Soviet  diplomacy  and  loyal  Com- 
munlat eadrea  into  action.  The  eagerneea 
of  the  American  Government  to  find  a  way 
oat  of  the  cold  war  could  scarcely  be  ignored. 
A  fluid  world  altuation  in  such  an  atmoe- 
pbara  offen  the  Soviets  limltlesa  poaalbUitiea 
for  maneuver. 

Saoond.  then  ia  tba  treaty  Itself.  From 
tba  atandpolnt  of  Soviet  cheating,  it  la  leaa 
dangaroua  to  American  security  than  ia  a 
total  taat  ban  without  adequate  infection. 
Tbla.  however,  is  only  one  part  of  It.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  may  be  pressured  into 
glvlzig  approval  on  political  grounds,  but 
tbey  are  known  to  have  military  reaarvatlona. 
Tba  Soviets  are  sacrificing  very  little.    Since 


1961  they  have  cm^deted  two  maaalve  at- 
moapherlc  teata  in  which  they  matte  at  leaat 
enoiigh  progreaa  on  tbe  antiraiasiVo  miaaUe 
to  be  able  to  begin  flepAoymant  at  an  opera- 
tional system.  Mo  one  knows  |uat  bow  effec- 
tive their  ayatem  is,  but  it  aeema  oertaln  that 
the  ban  freezes  them  in  a  poaition  superior 
to  the  United  Statea  in  this  vital  area.  More- 
over, if  and  when  they  decide  to  resume  at- 
mnapheric  testing,  the  escape  clause  In  the 
treaty  glvea  them  a  legal  and  propagandlsti- 
cally  honorable  way  out.  Any  party  can 
withdraw  on  90  days'  notice.  France's  de- 
termination to  continue  testing  provides  the 
Soviets  with  a  suitable  excuse  to  withdraw 
whenever  they  wish. 

The  third  reason  for  oppoaition  to  tha 
treaty  is  related  to  the  first  and  ia  in  the 
realm  of  the  psychological.  No  matter  what 
words  of  caution  United  States  and  British 
leaden  may  now  utter,  titiey  have  set  in  mo- 
tion and  are  continuing  to  fuel  a  groundswell 
of  popular  optimism  and  hope  that  the  cold 
war  U  ending. 

Khrushchev,  the  same  man  who  relaxed 
tension  by  withdrawing  frc»u  Austria  In  1966 
only  to  follow  It  with  Hungary,  the  Berlin 
ultimatums,  and  the  Cuban  missiles,  adds 
his  now  benign  voice  to  the  call  for  peace. 
The  real  danger,  therefore.  Is  that  the  West- 
ern democracies  wCl  be  swept  along  the 
road  to  political  concessions  to  communism 
by  a  popular  momentum  which  will  be  Im- 
pKJBslble  for  a  politically  conscious  leadership 
to  resist.  A  new  summit  conference  has 
become  a  virtual  certainty. 

Already  the  United  States  and  British 
negotiators  have  morally  committed  their 
nations  to  enter  Into  some  kind  of  nonag- 
gresslon  pact  or  arrangement  with  the  Com- 
munists, whatever  the  legal  reservations. 
De  Gaulle's  Implacable  "Non"  to  the  idea 
pireaervea  France  from  such  folly,  but  may 
ftirther  strain  the  Alliance.  The  x>reamble 
to  the  treaty  reafltams  the  aim  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  In- 
ternational control.  The  treaty  itself,  how- 
ever, avoids  the  major  problem  of  on-atte 
inspection  In  the  Soviet  Union,  which  haa 
always  been  the  sticking  point  on  actual  dis- 
armament. The  Soviets  agree  to  interna- 
tional control  over  disarmament — over  what 
is  actually  destroyed — but  not  over  tbe  re- 
maining armaments.  80  far  we  have  avoided 
this  kind  of  trap,  but  will  we  do  ao  now? 
The  puMlc  pieaame  for  oonceaslona  to  the 
Soviet  poaition  on  actoal  dlaarmament  could 
beeonke  encM-moua  now  that  new  hopea  are 
arooaed. 

The  Communist  goal  has  not  changed.  Aa 
recenUy  as  July  14,  1968,  it  waa  reiterated, 
again  and  again,  in  the  long  Soviet  open  let- 
ter which  answered  tba  Chinaae  chargea. 
For  example,  it  said: 

"We  fully  stand  for  tbe  deatructian  ot  im- 
perialism and  capital  lam  We  not  only  be- 
lieve In  the  inevitable  destruction  of  cap- 
italism but  are  doing  everything  tor  this  to 
be  ac^'ompliahed  aa  aoon  as  poaaible." 

[From   the   "Manion   Fonmi."   South   Bend. 

Ind..Aug.  4.  1963] 
Tks  UwriMrrsD  Dawcaas  or  a  LncrraB  Tasr 

Ban 

(Interview  with  Rear  Adm.   Chester  Ward. 

U.S.  Navy,  retired) 

Dkan  MAmoH.  Bad  news  given  In  time  la 
the  beat  news  we  can  posalbly  get.  Th»  doc- 
tor who  finds  your  cancer  while  you  can  still 
cut  It  out  has  given  you  tbe  beat  newa  you 
win  ever  hear.  This  basic  truth  Is  tbe  reason 
why  I  have  cleared  the  decks  to  bring  you  a 
warning  that  can  serve  to  save  our  country. 
The  man  who  will  give  it  to  you  is  Adm. 
Chester  Ward,  one  of  the  top  military  strate- 
gists of  our  generation. 

Admiral  Ward  la  a  former  Judge  Advocate 
of  the  UjS.  Navy.  He  declined  a  aeoond  tour 
of  duty  In  that  high  office  to  retire  at  52 
yeara  of  age  and  devote  his  full  time  to  stiidy 
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ffnA  pobUe  •daetMan  on  th«  subjeet  of  our 
w,m.tit»mi  aarrlTal  la  this  nuel«Mr  «c*.  TlnM 
•ad  «fwjwh—  !•  too  abort  to  gif  yoa 
•  lirtaf  nmdovB  on  his  superb  qu«U- 
for  wlMt  X  iMvo  Hkad  him  to  do  for 
you  b«r«  today.  Oar  ttAttooal  life  !■  ataked 
upoo  hia  maaaaci. 

Admiral  Ward,  wateoma  to  tba  Ifanlon 
Forum. 

Admiral  Wabd.  Tliaak  you.  Dean  Manlon. 
I  daaply  appraoUta  tba  opportunity  of  talk- 
ing wltb  tha  audlaaea  at  thla  great  radio 
forum.  Thla  la  baeaaaa  I  am  a  notorious 
"fright  peddlar"  and  I'm  going  to  predict 
a  nattonal  dlaastsr. 

I  always  predict  dlaaatsn  In  plenty  of  time 
to  avert  them  and  thla  Forum  audience  has 
the  numbers  and  dadleatlon  required  to  avert 
fuUUlmant  of  my  prewnt  prophecy  of  doom. 

Thla  la  my  third  major  prediction  of  dls- 
aatroua  ptungea  by  UjB.  leadership  Into  So- 
viet Ooanmunlat  traps — trapa  set  to  weaken 
va  for  the  final  kill.  Tba  other  two  predic- 
tions were  the  Soviet  betrayal  of  the  Orst  test 
ban,  a  predletUm  made  S  months  in  advance. 
and  Soviet  convaraton  of  Cuba  Into  an  of- 
fensive baae  against  the  United  States,  made 
14  months  In  advanea. 

The  famova  Fulbrlght  memorandum 
smeared  me  for  Implying  that  our  leaders 
would  be  duped  by  the  Communists,  but 
they  were  duped;  and.  consequently,  both 
predictions  cams  true.  The  tragedy  of  it  is. 
that  both  dlaaatara  eoukl  have  been  averted 
If  American  leadstahlp  had  only  been  will- 
ing to  face  the  proaaa  facts  of  Communist 
duplicity  and  malarolanoe. 

Ifow,  for  the  third  time  in  3  years.  Ameri- 
can leadership  la  again  refusing  to  face  the 
facta,  so  here  la  my  third  prediction: 

The  UJB.  Senate  wUl  ratify  the  so-called 
limited  teet  ban  deal  with  Moecow.  This 
will  freeae  the  United  Statee  in  second  place 
to  Russia  In  the  taehnoJogy  of  strategic  nu- 
elear  weapons.  XJH.  nuclear  strlks  capabil- 
ity will  be  redtioad  ao  fast  relative  to  the 
Sovleta'  muahrooaalng  superweapon 

strength,  that  within  18  months  we  will 
have  lost  our  power  to  deter  a  Soviet  sur- 
prise attack,  or  to  rataliate  effectively  against 
the  overwhelming  military  power  of  their 
superweapons  of  annihilation. 

If  this  prediction  la  allowed  to  come  true. 
It  will  be  the  end  of  our  country.  This 
third  time  AnMrlean  leadership  not  only 
again  refusea  to  faea  tba  facts,  but  Is  actively 
eooceallng  tha  facta  from  the  American 
people,  so  that  the  people  can  be  led  blindly 
Into  the  third  and  fatal  trap. 

This  third  tloM.  however,  the  American 
people  are  not  halpleas  to  avoid  the  trap. 
We  can  Influence  oar  legislative  leadership 
to  face  the  facts  which  our  executive  leader- 
ship la  hiding  from  as — and  from  them 

Beeauae  this  time  we  can  save  ourselves 
by  Invoking  a  prortslon  of  that  great  docu- 
0Mnt  which — ^undsr  Ood — made  and  pre- 
served us  a  Nation.  ITnder  our  Constitution, 
the  U.8.  Senate  can  rafoae  ratification  of  the 
slick  deal  with  MoaeofW.  It  will  be  an  In- 
spiring triumph  for  our  constitutional  proc- 
esaea  to  destroy  this  deal  before  It  deetroys 

OS. 

Because  this  la  a  deal  engineered  by  a 
Waahlngton  inner  drele  of  peeudoeopbUtl- 
eated.  peeudolntalleetuals  who  deride  our 
Constitution  aa  outdated:  and  It  la  a  deal 
with  an  enemy  whoas  objective  Is  the  de- 
struction of  the  Cbnstltutlon  of  the  United 
0tatee.  and  the  das  auction  also  of  the  Ood 
who  ordained  It. 

Tea.  this  time  the  Senate,  thanks  to  the 
Constitution,  can  save  us.  Whether  the 
Senate  will  save  ua.  however,  depends  on  us. 
We  cannot  rely  upon  the  Senate — without 
aur  help — vetoing  the  second  test  ban  deal. 

We  must  persuade  our  Senators  to  Insist 
an  knowing  the  hitherto  suppreesed  reeulu 
of  the  first  test  ban  before  they  commit  us 
to  the  second;  and  to  Insist  on  aafeguarda  In 


the  piopoaert  agreement  to  prevent  the  8o- 
vleta  from  betraying  the  aecond  test  ban 
exactly  the  eame  way  they  betrayed  the  first. 

The  reoent  Washington -Moscow  slick 
swltcti  from  the  long-dlacuased  Geneva  draft 
<rf  a  comprehensive  type  teet  ban.  to  the  so- 
called  limited  type,  has  effectively  confused 
nkoat  of  o\ur  Senators.  More  than  the  one- 
third  of  our  Senators  required  to  block  ratl- 
fieatton  of  a  treaty  fully  understood  the  In- 
adequacy of  safeguards  In  the  Oeneva  com- 
prehensive type  agreement  relating  to  under- 
ground  sneak-cheat   testing  by   the   Soviets 

It  Is  a  shocking  fact,  however,  that  most 
of  these  same  Senators  have  been  deceived 
into  believing  that,  by  ahlftlng  over  to  the 
"limited"  type  agreement — which  doee  avoid 
the  danger  of  Inadequate  inspections  to  safe- 
guard against  underground  cheating  by  the 
Soviets^ we  have  avoided  alao  all  danger  of 
Soviet  cheating 

Tragically,  these  Senators,  along  with  most 
of  the  American  people,  fall  to  recognise 
that  the  headlined  negotiations  over  the 
number  of  Inspections  to  be  allowed  by  the 
Soviets,  were  a  diversion  Seven  Inspections 
would  be  as  ridiculously  inadequate  as  three, 
to  safeguard  against  underground  cheating. 

But  this  elaborate  argument  over  Insig- 
nificant numbers  did  succeeafully  focus  pub- 
lic attention  on  what  Is  really  the  moet  Im- 
probable, the  least  decisive,  the  omallest.  and 
the  slowest  method  of  cheating 

It  did  divert  attention  away  from  the 
vastly  more  important  and  more  probable 
dangers  of  the  Soviets  again  breaking  the  ban 
by  prolonged  secret  preparations  for  massive 
teats  In  the  atmosphere. 

THS  LSaaON  WS  SHOmj)  HAVS  LKAaMSB 

That  this  Is  the  fatal  danger  la  proved  by 
the  experience  of  the  first  teet  ban.  From 
that  we  ahoxild  have  learned  that  when 
Khrushchev  cheaU,  he  cheaU  big  He  does 
not  piddle  around  with  nuclear  tests  under- 
ground, which  cannot  exceed  more  than  a 
few  thousand  tons  of  explosive  power. 

He  went  boldly  Into  the  atmosphere,  and 
broke  the  ban  with  single  tests  as  powerful 
as  6a  million  tons  of  explosive  He  ran  3 
long  preplanned  series,  totaling  nearly  100 
teeU  with  a  total  explosive  power  of  800  mil- 
lion tons  Such  massive  tests  Inevitably 
produce  equally  massive  gains  in  nuclear 
technology:  and.  Indeed  his  galna  were  eo 
great  that  the  Information  on  them  is  still 
being  withheld  from  the  American  people. 
Otherwise  they  would  rebel  against  being 
subjected  to  a  second  similar  military  disas- 
ter In  the  aecond  teat  ban 

In  addition  to  suppressing  the  magnitude 
of  the  Soviet  gains,  managed  news  out  of 
Washington  has  confused  the  American  peo- 
ple Into  forgetting  both  what  Khrushchev 
had  done  in  atmosphere  cheaUng.  and  what 
Preeldent  Kennedy  had  said  about  the  neces- 
sity of  safeguards  to  protect  against  Khru- 
shchev's doing  It  again 

In  November  IMl.  Kennedy  denounced 
the  Soviet's  prolonged  prepjaratlons  to  betray 
the  test  ban  while  going  through  the  mo- 
tions of  "negotiations"  vrlth  us  He  declared 
that  "If  they  fooled  us  onoe.  It  Is  their  fault. 
and  If  they  fool  us  twice.  It  Is  our  fault." 

In  January  of  1962.  Kennedy  stressed  spe- 
cifically the  danger  of  Soviet  betrayal  of  a 
second  test  ban  by  aecretly  preplanned 
atmospheric  testa  He  declared  that  any 
future  agreement  would  have  to  contain 
"methods  of  Inspection  and  control  which 
could  protect  us  eigalnst  a  repetition  of  pro- 
longed secret  preparations  for  a  sudden 
aeries  of  major  tests  " 

Some  Senators  remember  the  President's 
warning  of  the  needs  of  safeguards  against 
major  cheating  by  the  Soviets  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  they  have  been  deceived 
into  believing  that  the  necessity  for  theee 
safeguards  can  be  obviated  by  the  United 
States  maintaining  what  Is  called  a  readiness 
to  test.  These  Senators  have  been  confused 
into    forgetting   that    the    President   himself 


has  declared  that  It  is  not  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  a  realistic  readi- 
ness to  test. 

On  March  3,  1903,  he  gave  two  specific 
reasons  why  It  could  not  be  done  In  a  free 
society.  He  summed  up  by  saying  that  for 
us  to  maintain  such  a  readiness  to  test — and 
I  quote  the  President's  own  words — "Is  not 
merely  difficult  or  Inconvenient:  we  have  ex- 
plored this  alternative  thoroughly,  and  found 
It  Impossible  of  execution." 

WHAT  TOO  CAN    DO 

Thus  In  the  face  of  this  Impending  na- 
tional disaster,  there  Is  at  least  a  practical 
aruwer  to  the  sincere  American  who  ques- 
tions, "But  what  can  I  do — what  can  any 
one  person  do?" 

The  Senate  will  veto  the  limited  test  ban 
deal  with  Moscow,  If  the  Senators  only  aak 
the  right  questions  to  cut  through  the 
planned   confusion  and  deliberate    deceit. 

It  takes  only  two  short  questions  to  ex- 
pose the  unlimited  dangers  of  the  limited 
test  ban:  and  it  takes  only  two  additional 
questions  to  expose  the  greatest  danger  of 
all — that  of  entering  any  test  ban  until  the 
United  States  recovers  Its  superiority  In  the 
technology  of  strategic  nuclear  weaponry 
which  the  Soviets  stole  from  us  by  trapping 
us  In  the  first  test  ban. 

And  It  Is  within  your  power  to  persuade 
your  Senators  to  ask  the  right  questions.  I 
am  working  on  a  draft  telegram  to  address 
to  my  Senators.     Here  It  is: 

"Skmatob    :     Request    you    sponsor 

Senate  resolution  calling  on  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration to  give  specific  answers  to  four 
questions 

"First,  does  proposed  test  ban  agreement 
contain  Inspection  or  control  provisions 
President  Kennedy  declared  essential  to  pro- 
tect against  secret  prolonged  preparations 
for  sudden  massive  atmospheric  tests? 

"Second,  does  It  contain  any  enforcement 
provisions,  or  any  penalties  for  cheating,  to 
prevent  Soviets  from  betraying  second  test 
ban  exactly  aame  way  they  betrayed  the 
first? 

"Third,  did  Soviet  first  ban-breaking  tests 
enable  them  to  multiply  their  nuclear  ex- 
plosive efficiency  up  to  500  percent,  and  to 
reverse  US.  superiority  In  technology  of 
strategic    nuclear   warheads? 

"Fourth,  will  entering  a  test  ban  now 
freeze  US  administration  from  conducting 
atmospheric  test  program  necessary  to  de- 
velop a  counter  to  Soviet  superweapons  now 
100  times  more  powerful  than  U.S.  Polaris 
and  Mlnuteman  missiles  on  which  our  future 
defense  depends?" 

Thank  you  for  listening. 

DxAN  Makion  Thank  you,  Adm  Chester 
Ward,  for  this  frightening  but  timely  warn- 
ing of  our  Impending  jjerll 

My  friends.  In  this  broadcast  your  work 
and  mine  Is  cut  out  for  us  Here  Is  your 
telegram  and  the  argument  to  suppnirt  It. 
If  every  person  who  has  heard  this  broad- 
cast win  act.  disaster  can  be  averted.  But 
dont  temporize  with  this  terminal  cancer— ^ 
act  now 

APPENDIX 

A  comprehensive  compilation  of  Soviet 
Russia's  treaty  record  has  been  n^de  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and 
Other  Internal  Security  Laws.  Every  Ameri- 
can ahould  ponder  this  statement  by  Chair- 
man Eastland,  taken  from  the  foreword  to 
this  study: 

"The  staff  studied  nearly  a  thouaand 
treaties  and  agreements  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed above,  both  bilateral  and  multilater- 
al, which  the  Soviets  have  entered  Into  not 
only  with  the  United  States,  but  with  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world.  The  staff  found 
that  In  the  38  short  years  since  the  Soviet 
Union  came  Into  existence.  Its  Government 
has  broken  Its  word  to  virtually  every  country 
to  which  It  ever  gave  a  signed  promise 
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"It  [Soviet  Union]  signed  treaties  of  non- 
aggression  with  neighboring  states  and  then 
absorbed  those  states.  It  signed  promises 
to  refrain  from  revolutionary  activity  Inside 
the  countries  with  which  It  sought  friend- 
ship, and  then  cynically  broke  those  promises. 

"It  (Soviet  Union)  was  violating  the  first 
agreement  It  ever  signed  with  the  United 
States  at  the  very  moment  the  Soviet  envoy, 
Lltvlnov,  was  putting  his  signature  to  that 
agreement,  and  Is  still  violating  the  same 
agreement  In  1956. 

"It  {Soviet  Union]  broke  the  promises  It 
made  to  the  Western  nations  during  previous 
meetings  'at  the  summit'  in  Teheran  and 
Yalta.  It  broke  lend-lease  agreements  of- 
fered to  It  by  the  United  SUtes  In  order  to 
keep  Stalin  from  surrendering  to  the  Nazis. 

"It  [Soviet  Union]  violated  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  keeps  no  Interna- 
tional promises  at  all  unless  doing  so  Is  clearly 
advantageous  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

"I  seriously  doubt  whether  during  the 
whole  history  of  civilization  any  great  nation 
has  ever  made  as  perfidious  a  record  as  this 
In  so  short  a  time. 

"On  the  basis  of  the  record,  this  question 
Inevitably  arises:  Is  the  Soviet  record  merely 
a  series  of  Individual  and  unrelated  misdeeds, 
or  has  treatybreaklng  been  an  instrument  of 
national  policy  since  the  UJS.SJl.  Itself  came 
In  existence?" 


(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Aug.  7,  19631 
Emotion  and  tub  Test  Ban  T«iatt 

Examination  of  the  arguments  being  ad- 
vanced for  Senate  ratification  of  the  partial 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
shows  a  large  emotional  content.  To  be 
against  the  treaty  Is  to  proclaim  yourself  an 
enemy  of  Santa  Claus  and  an  unrepentant 
Scrooge  You  are  against  the  "mother  and 
children  lobby,"  as  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  delicately  phrases  It. 

Peace,  It's  wonderful,  even  If  the  treaty  has 
nothing  to  do  with  peace. 

In  this  kind  of  climate  the  dictates  of 
reason  are  little  regarded,  and  It  Is  to  the 
credit  of  Senators  who  Insist  on  taking  a 
thorough  look  at  this  rapprochement  with 
Khrushchev  that  they  are  able  to  stand  fast 
against  waves  of  wishful  thinking. 

For  the  question  needs  to  be  explored  In 
detail,  and  emotion  has  no  valid  place  In  the 
discussion.  The  substantial  considerations 
are  technical  and  strategic.  They  go  to  the 
root  of  national  survival  and  Soviet  good 
faith.  Why,  after  all  these  years  of  obdurate 
realstance.  Is  Khrushchev  now  willing  to 
make  a  gesture?  Is  he  out  to  trick  us?  Will 
the  doublecross  come  when  the  time  Is  op- 
portune? Is  he  bent  on  disarming  us  psy- 
chologically? 

These  are  the  things  the  Senate  must  an- 
swer to  its  satisfaction.  It  must  call  on 
expert  testimony  and  It  must  refuse  to  be 
stampeded.  If,  In  its  Judgment,  the  treaty 
should  be  accepted  only  with  reservations, 
then  let  It  draft  the  reservations.  If,  In  Its 
convinced  Judgment,  the  treaty  should  be 
rejected,  then  let  It  be  rejected. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  strangely  si- 
lent. But,  with  President  Kennedy's  record 
uf  political  reprisal  before  them,  does  anyone 
expect  the  military  chieftains  to  express 
their  honest  beliefs?  Two  of  their  members. 
Admiral  Anderson  and  Oeneral  Le  May, 
found  their  days  on  active  duty  numbered 
when  they  got  out  of  line. 

The  administration  had  hoped  to  induce 
Oeneral  Elsenhower  to  speak  for  the  treaty. 
He  had  proposed  a  somewhat  almllar  agree- 
ment in  1969,  but  he  has  not  declared  him- 
self now.  It  Is  being  said  that  4  years  ago 
the  Russians  had  yet  to  break  the  voluntary 
moratorium  to  which  ho  had  committed  the 
United  States,  nor  had  they  exploded  their 
1961-63  series  of  giant  bombs  in  the  hl^ 
megaton  range.    These  are  things  that  may 


have  given  Mr.  Elsenhower  pause,  and  he 
may  also  recall  the  words  of  his  Secretary 
of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles. 

In  the  winter  of  1969  Mr.  DuUes  said  It 
would  be  simple  to  dress  up  a  test  ban  treaty 
in  fuzzy  language  and  present  It  to  the  world 
as  a  great  achievement  for  peace.  That,  he 
said,  was  what  the  Russians  wanted,  and 
probably  a  Republican  could  be  elected 
President  In  1960  on  the  strength  of  the  prop- 
aganda. "But  we're  not  going  to  do  It," 
said  Mr.  Dulles,  for  In  his  Judgment  It  would 
engender  great  pressures  to  disarm  the 
United  States  and  enfeeble  Ite  alliances,  so 
that,  within  a  few  years,  "we  could  be  as  a 
sitting  duck  for  the  Communlste  to  pick  off." 

Have  we  a  more  eminent  or  sensible  nu- 
clear physicist  than  Dr.  Edward  Teller?  Only 
last  week  he  reiterated  his  warning  that 
Russia  can  set  off  completely  undetectable 
nuclear  burste  of  below  1  klloton  In  the 
atmosphere.  Such  experlmente,  he  said, 
would  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  perfect  its 
already  partially  deployed  antimissile  de- 
fense system.  Without  a  counterpart  the 
United  States  might  not  survive. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Dulles  had  something  when 
he  said  that  the  emotional  response  to  un- 
satisfactory nuclear  treaties  promising  peace 
could  elect  Presidents.  Perhaps  that  is  not 
altogether  remote  from  Mr.  Kennedy's 
thoughte.  Mr.  Kennedy's  "Image,"  after 
Cuba,  Laos,  civil  rlghte  disorders,  and  all  the 
rest,  needs  some  refurbishing.  The  treaty 
might  do  the  trick. 


UNION  ELECTIONS  IN  SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  24,  1963.  I  presented  on  the  Senate 
floor  a  brief  speech  in  which  I  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  several  editorials  and  also  a  re- 
port by  the  national  office  of  the  NLRB 
at  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  with  regard  to 
its  recommendations  on  two  recent  union 
elections  in  Orangeburg  and  Green- 
ville, S.C.  Since  that  time,  two  edito- 
rials have  been  printed  in  South  Carolina 
newspapers  which  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  One  is  from 
the  Times  and  Democrat  of  Orangeburg, 
S.C,  dated  August  3,  1963,  and  is  entitled 
"NLRB  in  Need  of  Change."  Originally, 
Mr.  President,  this  editorial  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Twin  City  Sentinel  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C.  The  other  editorial  is 
entitled  "NLRB  Bares  Its  Pangs  Into 
South  Carolina  Again."  This  editorial 
was  originally  printed  in  the  Spartan- 
burg Herald  of  Spartanburg,  S.C,  was 
reprinted  on  July  31,  1963,  in  the  Times 
and  Democrat  of  Orangeburg,  S.C.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  of  these 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
RiccMtD  as  a  supplement  to  my  earlier 
remarks  on  July  24,  1963,  along  with  a 
letter  from  the  Honorable  Albert  Wat- 
son, the  distinguished  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  South  Carolina,  to  NLRB 
Chairman  Prank  W.  McCuUoch  dated 
August  3,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From    the    Times    and    Democrat,    Orange- 
burg. S.C.  July  31,  1963] 
NLRB  Bazxs  Its  Fangs  Into  South  Cakolina 
Again 

(Korroa's  Norx. — The  following  editorial  Is 
from  the  Spartenburg  Herald,  edited  by  Hu- 
bert Hendrlx.     It  deals   with  the  National 


Labor  Relations  Bocu-d  report  on  the  union 
election  at  Orangeburg's  Utlca-Herbrand 
plant.) 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
bared  Its  fangs  again  at  South  Carolina  In- 
dustry. 

Once  more  It  reveals  Itself  as  a  promoter  of 
compulsory  union  membership,  and  not  a 
protector  of  the  right  cC  workers  to  choose 
for  themselves. 

The  new  Incident  caste  the  gravest  kind  of 
Implication  tovrard  free  speech  and  free 
thought.  It  happened  In  Orangeburg,  but 
Ite  Importance  is  to  everyone. 

The  regional  director  of  the  NLRB  has 
recommended  that  an  election  at  the  Utlca- 
Herbrand  plant  he  set  aside.  He  cited  a 
"reign  of  terror"  he  said  was  waged  to  In- 
fluence workers  to  reject  the  union.  The 
result  was  245  to  171  against  union  organi- 
zation. 

The  full  Board  usually  accepte  recom- 
mendations   by   one   of    Ite    field    branches. 

Such  elections  are  supervised  by  the  NLRB. 
Significantly,  it  did  not  charge  any  of  the 
"terror"  untU  resulte  were  In.  If  the  union 
won,  no  complaint  would  be  necessary. 

What  was  this  reign  of  terror? 

The  NLRB  Indictment  specified  three 
charges  against  company  management: 

1.  Allowing,  and  encouraging,  influential 
people  In  the  community  to  openly  express 
their  views  against  union  organization 
through  newspaper  Etdvertlslng,  house  calls, 
handbills,  and  radio  programs. 

2.  Allowing,  and  encouraging,  the  local 
newspaper  to  make  stetements  and  write  edi- 
torials opposed  to  union  organization. 

3.  Making  stetemente  immediately  prior 
to  the  election  indicating  that  the  company 
would  not  grant  increased  l>eneflte  short  al 
a  strike  by  the  union. 

The  real  terror  in  these  accusations  is  the 
NLRB  line. 

Since  when  do  Interested  citizens,  as  the 
NLRB  Director  himself  deflned  them,  have 
to  fear  openly  expressing  their  views  on 
unionism  or  anything  else? 

Since  when  must  a  newspaper  receive  ap- 
proval by  union  organizers  or  the  NLRB  to 
Btete  ite  position  on  a  matter  of  public 
importance? 

Why  should  a  company  avoid  the  sugges- 
tion, though  It  be  true,  that  unionization 
would  be  harmful  to  the  flrm  and  ite  em- 
ployees and  that  It  does  not  propose  to  kow- 
tow to  the  organizers? 

The  NLRB  Director,  Reed  Johnston,  pro- 
poses that  union  organizers  be  granted  an 
absolutely  immune  sphere  for  their  cam- 
paigning. HlB  suggestion  is  that  an  election 
Is  unfair  unless  workers  are  given  complete 
benefit  of  all  union  sales  pltohes,  while  pro- 
tected from  the  views  of  their  company  and 
community  leaders. 

This  Is  thought  control  on  the  order  of  a 
totalitarian  stete. 

Union  organizers  engage  freely  in  all  the 
activities  listed  as  accusations  against  the 
company  in  this  case.  Johnston's  Idea  Is  that 
they  should  be  free  to  underteke  all  manner 
of  coercion  and  propagandizing — as  they 
do — while  management  or  citizens  who  are 
concerned  for  their  community,  are  pro- 
hibited from  forceful  public  stetemente. 

The  pure  arrogance  of  suggesting  that  a 
newspaper  cannot  freely  editorialize,  on 
whatever  side  It  chooses  almost  defies  com- 
ment. 

A  newspaper  worth  Ite  salt  does  not  need 
"allowing  or  encouraging"  to  speak  plainly. 

Neither  free  citizens  nor  free  newspapers 
are  going  to  be  Intimidated.  Free  working 
people  will  continue  to  make  their  own  de- 
cisions. 

The  Times  and  Democrat  of  Orangeburg 
stated    Ite  reaction   in   unmistakable  terms: 

"Sheridan  (the  union  representetlve)  and 
his  cohorte  can  be  assured  that  the  'two-bit 
newspaper'  he  has  often  referred  to  will  stand 
firm  in  ite  right  to  print  any  story  It  deems 
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any  wUtorlal  opin- 
tnurwt  oC  ttilB 


iM««worthy,  and  to 
loa  It  b«ttvrM  la  « 

■X0K    *     *     *. 

"TIM  Ttma*  AMI  I>«Mer«t^  vote*  wtU  not 
b«  MUtod  by  aay  Idtar  anion  or  tta  iMctan. 
nor  by  cucb  rMtanl  bur««ucr»cy  In  Waah- 
Infton  u  tba  ITitlrmal  Labor  Ralatlona 
Bowtl.  an  afHwy  fomad  by  Congrvaa  to 
'  maintain  piaoa  batwaan  manageinant  and 
labor — not  to  atlr  up  dtnenalon." 

Tba  epananborg  Bff«ld  wtll  maka  Itacll 
elaar.  too.  In  tb*  avant  tbat  any  clrcum- 
atanoaa  abould  unimil  tta  attantlom.  Thia 
newspaper  baa  not  tba  allgbtaat  IntenUon  oX 
applying  'or  parmlaalOB — to  manacement.  to 
onion,  or  to  forammaiit — before  maUng  tta 
opinlODa  known  to  Ita  reader*. 

(From  the  Tlmaa  and  Daaaoerat.  Orangeburg. 

S.CAug.  8.  1M3I 

MLBB  tB  lfn»  or  Changs 

One  point  ataada  out  In  Senator  9nu}i< 
TRVBiaoifD^  crlttdan  Uwt  weak  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  nalatlone  Board  and  of  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Raad  Jobnaton.  NLRB  re- 
gional director  In  Wlnaton -Salem,  tliat  a 
recent  no-onlon  vota  In  a  Soutb  Carolina 
plant  be  eat  aalda. 

Tba  Senator  (fvotad  %tt.  Johnatoni  report 
wblcb  eald  tbat  a  barrmg*  of  propaganda  la 
tba  Orangebtffg,  S.C..  community  where  tbe 
election  waa  httiUl  daatroyed  tbe  laboratory 
eondltlona  naedad  for  tbe  espreaslcn  of  a 
free  choice  by  tha  amployeea  InTolved — those 
of  the  DUca-Herbrand  Tool  Division  of  the 
Kelaey-Hayea  Go. 

Tba  oocnmant  of  Sanator  TirumMoiro  on 
tbla  waa:  "No  alaetton  In  thU  country  U  or 
abould  be  beld  nndar  laboratory  conditions. 
Tbe  public.  ItariX.  baa  legitimate  Intereat  In 
represenutlon  in  alactlona  wblcb  take  place 
In  tbla  community.' 

So  far  as  we  can  tell  from  examining  Mr. 
Johnston'!  report  on  the  Utlca- Her  brand 
lepreaenUUon  tfoetlon.  be  was  simply  car- 
rying out  NLRB  poncy  In  supporting  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Intamatlonal  Asaoclation  of 
Machinists  (AVL-CIO)  and  In  recommend- 
ing that  the  elactlon  be  reheld  at  some  later 
date.  The  South  Oarbllna  Senator  properly 
centered  hU  critical  ahots  on  the  policy  It- 
self, not  on  tha  man  whose  Job  it  is  to 
apply  It. 

.  "Laboratory  conditions"  Is  a  iclentlflc 
Cftrm  that  when  misapplied  outside  the  realm 
of  Klence.  Is  almoat  certain  to  produce  con- 
fused thoughta  and  actions.  When  aclen- 
tlata  plan  an  ezparlment.  they  determine 
as  precisely  as  poaalble  what  active  Ingre- 
dients and  energlaa  wlU  be  operating  In  the 
experiment,  and  than  seek  to  exclude  all 
stray  rubetancaa  or  energies.  That  way.  they 
can  be  fairly  aura  that  the  resulta  of  the 
experiment  were  due  to  the  things  they 
planned  to  Include,  not  to  some  unknown 
Intruding  factor.  That  la  why  a  good  scien- 
tific laboratory  la  kept  thoroughly  clean, 
often  to  the  point  of  removal  of  dust  from 
tbe  air.  Under  laboratory  conditions,  an 
experiment  can  b«  Isolated  from  the  environ- 
ment to  the  extant  of  keeping  the  environ- 
ment from  distorting  the  experiment's 
reanlta. 

Tba  NLRB,  perhapa  mindful  of  the  near- 
religUnu  awe  with  which  too  many  people 
Tlew  science  today,  seised  the  phrase  "labora- 
tory eondltlona"  to  give  an  aura  of  scientific 
aanctlty  to  Its  policy.  And  that  policy  has 
been  one  of  conducting  representation  elec- 
tions under  rulaa  that  let  some  Influences  in 
and  keep  others  out. 

Tbla  la  no  way  to  conduct  a  fair,  demo- 
cratic election.  Tba  opposing  sides  should 
ba  equally  free  to  maka  promlsas.  challenge 
each  other's  «»»t«n»,  tall  what  a  disaster  it 
would  be  If  tha  othar  side  won.  and  so  on. 
Since  It  la  beyond  human  capability  to  con- 
duct election  r'Tirt'g"*  in  a  wholly  truthful 
manner,  each  aid*  must  have  a  full  right 
to  expound  Its  varslon  of  the  truth,  after- 


whleh  tha  voter  can  compare  the  Tsrslons 
and  daelda  which  ba  thinks  is  beat. 

That,  it  aeacna.  Is  what  happened  In 
Oraxveburg.  much  to  the  union's  and  the 
NUiB'B  annoyance.  Ttie  gist  of  tbe  band- 
bllla.  newspaper  ads  and  editorials,  manage- 
ment letters  and  speeches  on  which  the 
union's  objection  was  based  is  that:  tbe 
union  could  not  keep  lu  compaign  promlsas 
to  workers  at  the  Otica-Herbrand  plant 
without  a  strlks;  that  under  South  Carolina 
law  striking  workers  could  be  replaced  and 
wind  up  Jobless:  that  unionization  woxild 
hurt  Orangeburg's  chances  of  attracting  more 
Industry,  Just  as  union  excesses  have  driven 
many  industries  (Including  the  Utica  plant) 
out  of  other  sections  of  the  country 

The  contention  of  Mr  Johnston's  report 
that  such  words  created  an  atmosphere  of 
fear  of  economic  loss  and  complete  futility  In 
selecting  the  union  as  a  bargaining  agent  is 
doubtless  true.  But  is  there  not  an  element 
of  truth  in  the  words  themselves,  and  is  not 
the  danger  of  economic  loss  something  the 
workers  would  have  to  consider  in  making  a 
realistic  decision  in  the  election? 

The  workers  In  Orangeburg — or  anywhere 
else  in  this  country — have  to  live  and  make 
their  livings  In  a  society  that  is  a  closely  in- 
terlocked and  interrelated  whole.  They  do 
not  live  in  sterilized  bottles  on  latxsratory 
shelves,  where  they  can  be  isolated  from  any 
part  of  the  society  that  is  all  around  them. 
When  they  are  asked  to  act  on  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  themselves  as  if  they  did 
live  In  bottles,  they  are  being  asked  to  act 
Irrationally 

That  is  exactly  how  the  NLRB's  "labora- 
tory conditions"  policy  would  have  them  act. 
And  chat  is  why  the  NLRB's  policy  Ls  urgently 
In  need  of  change 

(From  the  Twin  City  Sentinel,  Winston- 
Sa'.em.  N  C  } 


On:N    LxTm    Fkom    Refkkskktattvs    Albest 
Watson,  or  Sooth  Casolina,  to  Fsank  W 

McCXTLLOCH.     CHAIBMAN     OF     THE     NaTTONAL 

Labob  Rxlations  Boabo 

The  following  is  s  copy  of  an  open  letter 
from  Representative  Albixt  Watson.  Demo- 
crat, of  South  Carolina,  to  Mr  Prank  W 
McCuUoch,  Chairman  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  The  letter  concerns  the 
contested  election  of  May  13.  1M3.  at  the 
Utlca-Herbrand  Tool  plant  near  Orangeburg. 
8  C  At  that  time  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists.  AFL-CIO.  was  re- 
jected by  the  Utlca  employees  by  a  245-171 
margin. 

Representative  Watson  protests  the  deci- 
sion of  the  region  11  office.  NLRB.  which 
upheld  the  union's  call  for  a  new  election. 
He  strongly  criticises  thU  decision  as  being 
Insulting,  unfair,  and  politically  motivated, 
and  he  asks  Mr  McCulloch  and  the  NLRB 
to  uphold  the  May  13  vote: 

August  3,   IBW 
Mr.  Prank  W  McCmxocH, 
Chuirynan,  Sational  Labor  Relations  Board, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Mb.  McCulloch  This  open  letter 
concerns  the  contested  election  of  May  13. 
1963.  at  the  Utlca-Herbrand  Tool  plant  near 
Orangeburg,  SC.  a  progressive  city  in  my 
district.  At  that  time  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  APL  CIO,  was  re- 
jected by  the  Utlca  employees  by  a  246-^171 
margin. 

Evidently  unable  to  comprehend  fully 
what  had  happened  and  apparently  basing 
its  Judgment  solely  on  the  objections  filed 
by  the  machinists  union,  the  region  11  office 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
recommended  to  you  in  its  "Report  on  Ob- 
jections" that  the  May  13  elecUon  t)e  set 
aside  and  a  new  election  be  held 

The  region  11  director.  Reed  Johnston, 
supporting  the  union  s  objections,  feels  that 
a  fair  election  was  not  held  and  that  a 
"reign  of  terror"  was  conducted  by  the  clti- 


aens  of  Orangeburg  just  prior  to  tba  elec- 
tion. 

I  have  studied  this  matter  at  some  length 
and  have  concluded  that  tbe  action  taken 
by  tbe  region  11  office  U  InsulUng.  unfair, 
and  politically  motivated. 

It  U  Insulting  to  the  voters  at  the  UUca 
plant,  for  it  arbitrarily  assumes  they  are 
unable  to  put  varloua  Influences  in  proper 
perspective  and  IntelllgenUy  vote  their  own 
minds.  It  Insulu  the  dignity  of  the  inter- 
ested citizens  of  Orangeburg,  for  it  unjustly 
accused  them  of  creating  an  atmosphere  in 
which  a  free  and  fair  election  could  not  be 
beld.  This  accusation  U  absurd.  When  did 
it  become  Improper  in  America  for  a  news- 
paper to  express  its  opinion  on  a  matter  of 
vital  concern?  When  did  it  become  un- 
American  for  Interested  citizens  to  express 
themselves  by  radio  and  newspaper  ads  and 
by  tiandblUs?  And  when  did  such  actions 
come  to  constitute  a  "reign  of  terror"?  If 
tbls  is  a  "reign  of  terror."  then  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  constantly  being 
terrorized  if  one  can  Judge  from  the  frequent 
elections  for  public  office  held  each  year.  I 
am  proud  of  the  citizens  of  Orangeburg  for 
having  expressed  themselves,  and  I  would 
have  been  disappointed  had  they  done  other- 
wise The  Times  and  Democrat  of  Orange- 
burg and  the  citizens  of  that  city  were  ex- 
ercising their  constitutional  rights  under 
the  first  amendment.  I  hope  that  no  Fed- 
eral agency  will  ever  attempt  to  abridge  the 
free  exercise  of  the  rlghU  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  freedom  of  speech. 

The  report  sent  to  you  by  Mr  Johnston  is 
unfair,  for  it  cites  only  the  union's  side  of 
the  argument.  It  did  not  tell  of  the  visits 
made  by  the  union  organizers  to  the  homes 
of  Utica  employees.  Nor  did  it  mention  the 
union  sponsored  parties  and  the  letters 
mailed  by  the  mswrhinlsts  to  the  potential 
voters.  Does  the  region  11  office  propose 
that  only  the  unions  be  allowed  to  expresa 
their  point  of  view? 

I  have  t>een  forced  by  the  evidence  to  con- 
clude that  politics  has  in  this  and  other 
cases  entered  a  suppoftedly  impartial  process. 
(Another  case  in  point  concerns  a  trial  ex- 
aminer's recoounendatlon  that  the  resulta 
t>e  set  aside  in  the  labor  election  Involving 
Daniel  Construction  Co  of  Greenville.  8C  ) 
Administrative  adjudication  can  only  be  per- 
mitted in  our  society  If  Imbued  with  a  Judi- 
cial air  of  imparUality.  How  far  have  we 
fallen  from  this  standard? 

It  would  be  highly  unfortunate  If  we  were 
to  blur  the  distinctions  between  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  highly  Industrialized  sections 
of  our  country.  South  Carolina  has  experi- 
enced great  industrial  growth  in  recent  years 
largely  because  of  a  favorable  labor  market. 
If  the  employees  at  the  Utlca  plant  voted 
down  the  machinists  union,  it  was  not  be- 
cause of  a  "reign  of  terror"  but,  rather,  be- 
cause 60  percent  of  the  employees  personally 
and  individually  opjKieed  vmionlzatlon. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  election  was 
fair  and  free.  Both  aides  presented  their 
views,  and  the  vote  was  taken  In  a  peaceful 
fttmoephere  according  to  R-F.  Dukes,  sheriff 
of  Orangeburg  County.  The  International 
Association  of  Machinists  lost,  and  I  urge 
you  to  uphold  this  vote  and  to  restore  to 
the  citizens  of  Orangeburg  their  rightful 
dignity. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Tours  very  truly. 

Albext  Watson, 
Afemb^r  of  Congress. 
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COMMUNIST  CONNECTIONS  WITH 
NEGRO  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  2.  1963,  I  placed  In  the  Conches- 
sioNAL  RicoRD,  beginning  at  page  13968 
and  concluding  on  page  13975,  a  number 
of  newspaper  articles  and  other  materials 


bearing  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
Communists  have  any  connection  with 
the  Negro  demonstrations  which  hare 
been  turning  Into  race  riots  in  yarious 
cities  across  the  country.  I  have  addi- 
tional articles  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  today  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD  at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 
The  material  I  have  today  consists  of 
the  following: 

First,  Articles  from  the  Standard- 
Times  of  New  Bedford.  Mass..  dated  July 
21-25, 1958,  entitled:  "Forced  Integration 
Fails  To  Promote  Harmony,"  "Commu- 
nists' Basic  Goal:  To  Incite  Racial 
Strife,"  "Dally  Worker  Led  the  Cry  for 
Federal  Intervention,"  "Reds  Goad 
NAACP  To  End  Moderation,"  and  "Sen- 
ate Group  Says  South  Red's  Target." 

Second.  An  Associated  Press  article 
printed  in  the  Sunday  Oklahoman  on 
December  11. 1959,  enUUed  "Reds  of  U.S. 
Advocate  New  Negro  Policy." 

Third.  A  column  from  the  Milwaukee 
SenUnel  dated  March  19,  1960,  entitled 
"Red  Newsmen'  Go  South,  Aim  To  Add 
to  Unrest."  by  Jack  Lotto. 

Fourth.  A  colunm  from  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer   dated   June   9.    1963,  entitled 
"Cincinnati  Pastor  Named  as  Head  of 
Red  Front,"  by  Jack  Lotto. 

Fifth.  A  column  from  the  New  York 
Mirror  dated  July  4,  19«3.  entitled  "A 
Rededication  to  Spiritual  Beginnings,"  by 
Victor  Rlesel. 

Sixth.  An  article  from  the  Brooklsm 
Tablet   dated   August    1,    1963,  entiUed 
Protest  Against  Indecency  or  Riot  of 
Racists?" 

Seventh.  An  editorial  from  the  Dally 
Advance  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  dated  Au- 
gust  2,   1963,  entitled   "Who's  Lying?" 

Eighth.  An  excerpt  from  the  testi- 
mony of  former  Communist,  Benjamin 
Gitlow.  entitled  "World  Communist 
Movement.  1928."  and  his  most  recent 
publication  "The  Negro  Question — Com- 
munist Civil  War  Policy." 

Ninth.  An  editorial  from  the  Evening 
Star  of  Washington,  D.C..  dated  Mon- 
day, August  5,  1963.  and  entitled  "Com- 
munist Rlghters?" 

Tenth.  An  editorial  from  the  Naih- 
vllle  Banner  of  July  22,  1963,  entitled 
"Highlander  I>esegregation:  With  That 
Jole  De  Vlvre  and  Tax  Exemption  Too." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RBCoao, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  Bedford   (lisas.)   Standard- 
Timaa,  July  21-38.  19M] 

FOBCXD    iNTBOBAnOIf   PaILS    To    PSOKOTB 

Hakmont 

Washinoton. — The  luster  la  wearing  thin 
at  Uttle  Rock.  Ark.,  wber*  bayonet*  were 
used  last  fall  to  enforce  Integration  In  a  pub- 
lic school.  Some  of  the  trallblaaen  appear 
to  have  waahed  their  bands  of  tbe  cause 
of  Negro  rights.  Others  have  been  seen  In 
roles  considerably  leas  flattering  than  thoee 
they  pUyed  last  fall. 

Bmest  Oreenl  obaerratlon  "I'm  glad  that's 
all  over."  Is  perhaps  not  untypical,  ■meat. 
18.  was  one  of  the  nine  Hegro  youths  ad- 
mitted to  Uttle  Rock's  Central  Blgh  School 
under  the  guns  of  federkUaed  National 
Ouardamen  and  U.8.  paratrooper*. 

Last  month  Kmest  waa  graduated.  One 
of  the  nine  waa  expeUed;  the  other  earen 
may  never  return  to  Central. 


If  the  experiment  continues  at  Central, 
it  will  have  to  do  so  without  the  assistance 
of  many  persons  who  were  Instrumental  In 
launching  It. 

Mayor  Woodrow  Wilson  liiann,  of  Little 
Rock,  who  made  the  daily  telephone  calls 
to  the  White  House  that  led  to  Federal  inter- 
vention, has  left  town. 

He  Is  now  a  resident  of  Denver,  Colo., 
working  In  an  Investment  banking  firm. 

Max  Rabb.  the  Presidential  assistant  who 
was  at  the  White  House  end  of  the  Mayor 
Mann  calls  and  was  a  keyman  In  the  decl- 
alon  to  send  Federal  troops,  has  left  Wash- 
ington. 

He  Is  now  a  partner  In  a  big  New  York 
law  firm. 

Despite  apparent  success  In  Its  part  In 
obtaining  the  Little  Rock  test,  the  National 
Aasoclatlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People  has  experienced  a  "sharp  drop" 
In  membership. 

Federal  Judge  Ronald  Da  vies,  whose  ruling 
that  integration  must  begin  "forthwith"  In 
Little  Rock  was  the  foundation  for  what 
followed,  has  long  since  left  Little  Rock. 

He  Is  now  back  in  his  court  In  North 
Dakota,  where  there  are  but  257  Negroes  In 
the  entire  State.    Arkansas  has  462,000. 

Harry  Asbmore,  the  Little  Rock  editor 
whose  editorials  in  behalf  of  integration 
stirred  the  controversy  and  brought  him  a 
Pulitzer  Prize,  has  conceded  he  will  not  em- 
ploy a  Negro  on  his  newspaper. 

Mrs.  Grace  Lorch,  the  Little  Rock  "house- 
wife" who  attracted  national  attention  by 
"befriending"  one  of  the  nine  students,  has 
since  refused  to  declare  whether  she  is  a 
Communist. 

Herbert  Brownell,  whose  U.S.  Justice  De- 
partment gave  the  orders  for  dispatch  of 
troops,  is  no  longer  Attorney  General. 

He  has  taken  up  the  more  lucrative  private 
practice  of  law. 

The  Justice  Department,  itself,  has  had  a 
change  of  heart.  Under  its  new  chief,  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers,  the  word  is  "never  again"  on 
the  use  of  Federal  troops  to  enforce  Integra- 
tion. 

Tbe  Uttle  Rock  School  Board,  which  had 
worked  out  a  gradual  integration  program 
that  Judge  Davles'  ruling  nullified,  has 
thrown  In  the  sponge  on  any  Integration  in 
the  near  future. 

Central  High  School  has  claimed  that  the 
educational  program  for  its  2,000  students 
was  ao  badly  dislocated  by  tbe  1-year  ex- 
periment tbe  school  coiQd  not  survive  an- 
other year  without  complete  disintegration 
of  morale. 

This  was  a  major  consideration  In  Federal 
Judge  Harry  J.  Lemley's  approval  of  a  a>4- 
year  stay  of  Integration  for  the  Uttle  Rock 
high  school,  a  decision  that  may  have  made 
the  best  of  a  very  unfortunate  slttiation. 

ICAJOaiTT    NZBM   COlfEmsaATION 

Judge  Lemley.  while  acknowledging  tbe 
Interest  of  Negroes  In  obtaining  equal  rights, 
aald  the  "public  Interest"  of  the  majority 
rated  oooslderatlon,  too.  The  burden  placed 
on  other  Central  High  sttidents  and  the 
"racial  tenalon  and  unreat"  created  In  Uttle 
Rock  Itself  demanded  a  delay  In  Integration, 
he  said. 

The  ruling  led  to  another  example  of  ap- 
parent change  In  viewpoint  among  thoee  who 
had  been  Inaiatent  on  an  immediate  end  of 
segregation. 

When  Judge  Lemley'a  decision  was  taken  to 
the  UB.  Supreme  Court,  whose  lOM  "sodo- 
lofleal"  and  subsequent  decrees  had  started 
the  ferment  In  the  South,  that  body  declined 
to  break  up  its  sununer  vacation  for  a  special 
Bitting. 

The  Court,  In  effect,  passed  tbe  buck  to  a 
lower  court  with  an  admonition  to  act  fast, 

Uttle  Rode,  the  morning  after,  appears  to 
have  been  a  venture  that  has  not  served 
racial  harmony  or  promoted  Integration.    As 


such,  its  origin,  Its  leaders  and  its  original 
objectives  Invited  Inquiry. 

(From  tbe  New  Bedford  (Mass.)    Standard- 
Times] 
Communists'  Basic  Goal:  To  Incitb  Racial 
Strifb 

Washington,  July  22. — To  incite  racial 
strife  Is  one  of  the  oldest  objectives  In  the 
Communist  program  for  getting  world 
domination.  "We  must  realize  that  our 
party's  most  powerful  weapon  Is  racial  ten- 
sion," states  a  Communist  Party  handbook 
of  1912,  well  before  a  few  hundred  Bolsheviks 
seized  control  of  Russia. 

"By  .propounding  Into  the  consciousness  of 
the  dark  races  that  for  centuries  they  have 
been  oppressed  by  the  whites,  we  can  mold 
them  to  tbe  program  of  tbe  Communist 
Party,"  the  handbook  continues. 

"In  America,  we  will  aim  for  subtle  victory. 
While  Inflaming  the  Negro  minority  against 
the  whites,  we  will  endeavor  to  instill  in  the 
whites  a  guilt  complex  for  their  exploitation 
of  the  Negroes.  Thus  will  begin  a  process 
which  will  deliver  America  to  our  cause." 

COINCIDKNCX    C«    STXATXGT 

Is  it  colrcldence  or  the  result  of  strategy 
that,  some  46  years  later,  racial  unrest  in  an 
outstanding  Southern  city,  Uttle  Rock,  Ark.. 
has  Increased  so  sharply  that  the  Federal 
judge  called  for  a  2  V^ -year  delay  In  any 
Integration? 

Again,  Is  It  coincidence  or  the  result  of 
Communist  strategy  that  one  of  the  most  In- 
fluential of  all  Southern  Negro  leaders,  the 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King,  exhorta  bla  fol- 
lowers with  these  words: 

"It  (the  Montgomery,  Ala.,  bus  boycott)  Is 
a  part  of  something  that  Is  happening  all 
over  the  world.  The  oppressed  people  are 
rising  up.  They  are  revolting  against  colo- 
nialism and  Imperialism  and  all  other  sys- 
tems of  oppression." 

When  Mr.  King  draws  a  parallel  between 
the  situation  of  the  American  Negro  and 
"oppressed  peoples"  rising  against  "colonial- 
Ism"  and  "imperialism."  he  Is  following  ex- 
actly, to  the  word,  tbe  Communist  line. 

DIKBCT   APPBOACB    FAIUBt 

At  first,  the  Communist  drive  for  creation 
of  racial  strife  called  for  a  direct  approach  to 
Negroea.  using  labor  unions  and  Communist 
fronts  like  the  American  Negro  Labor  Con- 
gress and  the  League  for  Struggle  for  Negro 
Rights. 

This  approach  was  brazenly  direct,  and  it 
failed.  Former  Communist  Joseph  Kom- 
felder,  one  of  the  party  founders  in  the 
United  States  and  Its  first  director  of  South- 
em  operations,  has  described  what  hap- 
pened: 

"The  South  to  tbe  Communists  was  al- 
ways one  of  the  most  vexing  problems," 
Komf elder  told  a  joint  leglalatlve  committee 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  In  March  1967. 
"Moscow  could  never  imderstand  it  *  *  *. 
According  to  Marx'  the<»7.  the  South  abould 
be  leading  the  United  States  In  Communist 
development. 

"It  just  didn't  work  out  tbat  way. 

"It  was  Just  to  the  contrary.  The  Soutb 
proved  to  be  a  hard  nut  and  It  dldnt 
conform  to  the  doctrine." 

aLOCKBD   BT    BXLIOXOir 

"They  decided  that  the  big  block  against 
penetration  of  the  South  is  religion.  The 
Negroes  beUeved  In  religion:  the  hlllbllllea 
believed  in  religion;  nearly  everybody  Is  re- 
ligious. The  South  Is  more  rellgloiu  than 
the  North. 

"Therefore,  they  decided  maybe  they 
should  get  at  them  under  the  auspice*  of 
the  cross." 

Komfelder  and  two  Negro  fonnar  Com- 
munist leaders.  Manning  Johnaoo  and  Leon- 
ard Patterson,  told  tha  Lomatana  eanmlttee 
that  the  new  tactle*  IneMded,  b**idB*  «b*  of 
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Xht  ehureh.  pcattnttlon  of  reputable  Negro 
organl^Uons  and  tb*  foondlnf .  but  not  ob- 
Tlous  control,  of  otben. 

WocM  War  n.  «ltk  Ito  mlgrstloaa  and  gen- 
•ral  dlalocatlon  otf  Vrlaf  habits,  produced 
wbat  Komfaldv  <— erlhirt  aa  a  "eort  of 
honeymoon  ■ttuatlaa"  between  the  Commu- 
niat  crganlaer*  and  Negro  organlzationa. 

FOVB  —■will—  nvn.TaATXD 

~Tt  eeema  the  tntellectaala  during  that 
♦iTna  had  ahown  a  raaarkable  weakneea,"  he 
teelLfled.  "Thmy  ware  bigger  sucker*  for 
the  Commnnlat  propaganda  than  many  oth- 
ers were,  apparently  becanae  they  aort  of  led 
a  life  apart  from  tb*  dally  troublea  and  toll 
of  the  population. 

"They  were  Vbm  iTory  tower  boys  who 
picked  up  the  thaorlea  of  the  Communists, 
not  looking  at  wbAt  la  behind  the  theories. " 

Tlie  reaulto  of  thla  "boneymoon"  were  vital 
Cooununlat  Inflltratlon  of  the  most  impor- 
tant aganclee  in  tha  South  dealing  In  Negro 
l«.^.«-  Xbe  CooaiBiuilate  infiltrated  four  of 
theae  organlaatkiiaa  and  actually  helped 
found  three  of  them. 

They  are  the  Southern  Conference  Bduca- 
tlonal  Fund,  the  Scmthem  Regional  Council. 
the  Highlander  Folk  8<tfKX>l  In  Tennessee,  and 
the  National  AaaocUtkm  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  Peo|^. 

An  almost  tncradlMe  maze  of  Interlock- 
ing ofBdals.  ideaa  and  publications  linked 
the  three  first-named  agencies  with  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

couHcn.  oor  roBB  caaMT 

The  RegkMial  Ooonell  and  the  educational 
fund  were  both  oOataoota  of  the  old  Southern 
Oonferenoe  for  Bvnan  Welfare,  which  was 
dlMotved  tn  104B  aftar  twice  being  described 
by  tba  Federal  Ooewnmant  as  a  Communist 
front  aerrlBg  tba  BoviaC  Union  and  lU  sub- 
serriant  Onmmimlat  Party. 

Former  dlrectora  and  ulBueis  of  the  Con- 
feranea  for  Bunian  Walfare  became  directors 
and  Oscars  of  tba  Bagliiiisl  Council  and  the 
g^l^fPatl"nf'  Fund  aad  of  the  Highlander 
Bcbool.  The  Ooaamualat  Daily  Worker  open- 
ly boarted  tbat  Mamm  B.  Jackson,  chief  of  the 
southern  taranab  0<  tba  UJS.  Communist  Par- 
ty, wsa  a  0Qfoua<tar  of  the  Regional  Council. 

Although  tba  Big*i"*'  Council  la  not  wide- 
ly known  in  tba  Hortb.  Ita  Influence  in  the 
South  ta  attastad  by  Ito  recelTing  a  »407.OOO 
grant  frooa  tba  Ford  Foundation  F\ind  for 
the  Republic. 

Likewlaa.  tba  *"g**'"i'*^**'  School  plays  an 
Important  role  la  aoutbam  civil  rlghU  devel- 
opmecta,  altbougb  tt  la  scarcely  known  in 
the  North.  Tba  aobool.  according  to  tesU- 
BMcy  before  tba  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee,  waa  oofoimded  by  a  Commu- 
nist and  by  a  "**~  vbo  refused  to  testify  on 
hie  beliefs. 


X>\]rlng  thaae  lagaalelm  years  by  the  Com- 
munist Party,  tba  MAACP  waa  eztenaiTely  in- 
filtrated, attbangb  not  dominated,  by  Com- 
munist ijiiiiieHil— ■  ICany  of  its  leading 
officials  were  members  of  Communlat  fronts. 

In  fact,  by  19M  and  the  crucial  Supreme 
Court  dacUlon,  tba  Coaomunlat  Party  was  so 
eonfldent  tt  had  aet  tba  stage  for  develop- 
ments In  lU  favor  tbat  the  party's  national 
oonvenUon  in  tba  winter  of  1969  declared. 
"The  next  period  abaad  will  witneas  momen- 
tous Btrugglea  of  tba  Negroes  •  •  •  given  the 
vanguard  Ie»derablp  of  the  Communist  Par- 
ty, we  may  be  eooSdent  that  the  Negro  liber- 
ation movement  wllX  ally  ttaelf  more  fully 
with  the  camp  at  peace  and  democracy." 

The  Conununtot  Party  was  in  a  position  to 
follow  its  long-pcored  doctrine: 

To  get  a  "sodologlcal"  or  pro-Communist 
boeic  on  the  raarilng  list  of  influential  per- 
aona.  Uke  a  Sivnoaa  Court  Justice. 

To  persuade  %.  if>grn  to  violate  a  civil 
rlgbia  atatuteb  te  tba  eauee  of  civil  disobe- 
dience. 


To  Inject  a  fellow  traveler  In  the  forefront 
of  a  dvtl  rights  dispute. 

To  support  the  program  of  the  NAACP. 

Theee  objectives  were  attained  In  the  year 
to  come. 

(From  the  New  Bedford  (Uass  )  Standard- 
Times) 

Rsoa  OOAS  NAACP  To  Kmd  UoosaATioN 

WAaMmoTON.  July  23. — The  succeas  of 
Conununlst  efforts  to  exploit  the  aouthern 
Negro  under  the  gulae  of  "democratization" 
became  fully  evident  In  1954  and  the  3  sub- 
sequent years.  The  Supreme  Court's  his- 
toric 1964  ruling  on  school  segregation  was 
In  Judgment  on  four  caaea  brought  before  It 
by  the  National  Association  of  Advancement 
for  Colored  People,  which  for  years  had  been 
a  priority  objective  of  Communist  tnfilua- 
tion. 

The  NAACP  charged  that  Negro  children 
in  Delaware.  Kansas.  South  Carolina,  and 
Virginia  were  being  denied  their  rtghu  under 
the  14th  amendment. 

The  Court  did  not  rule  on  this  aspect. 
Instead.  Chief  Justice  Karl  Warren  In  the 
written  opinion  declared  that  the  Court 
found  for  the  NAACP  because  segregated 
schooU  induced  a  feeling  of  Inferiority 
among  Negro  children. 

Sn    BOOKS    CTTKD 

This  sociological  view,  the  Justice  stated. 
Is  "amply  supported  by  modern  authority." 
He  cited  six  books  by  such  "modem  author- 
ity." 

Two  of  the  six  authorities  were  Thecxlore 
Brameld  and  E.  Frajiklln  Frazler  Between 
them,  they  have  been  members  of  or  Identi- 
fied with  28  organizations  listed  as  Commu- 
nist. Conununlst-fronts,  or  Communist-dom- 
inated. 

A  third  "authority"  was  K  B.  Clark.  While 
arguments  were  being  heard  by  the  Court  on 
the  four  cases;  Clark  was  on  the  pmyroll  of 
the  NAACP  as  a  "social  science  expert." 

A  fourth  authority  cited  by  JusUce  War- 
ren was  the  book,  "An  American  Dilemma." 
edited  by  Qunnar  Myrdai,  a  Swedish  Social- 
ist. The  Chief  Justice  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  this  book  In  the  Court's  delibera- 
tions by  saying  it  was  depended  on  "gen- 
erally." that  la  from  cover  to  cover. 

Sixteen  of  the  contributors  to  Myrdal's 
book  have  long  records  of  pro-Communist 
affiliation  and  activity.  One.  W.  X.  B.  DuboU. 
Identtflad  by  the  Communist  Party  as  the 
"honorary  chairman"  of  the  NAACP.  had  a 
hand  in  8a  parta  of  the  book.  Dubois  has 
been  identified  with  80  Communist  fronts, 
reportedly  more  than  any  other  American 
oitisen. 

Duboia  intervened  in  behalf  of  executed 
Communist  spies  Julius  and  Kthel  Roeenberg 
and  sent  the  Kremlin  a  meesage  of  condo- 
lence on  the  death  of  Stalin. 

Myrdai.  hlmaelf.  has  written  that  the  XJS. 
Constitution  Is  "Impractical  and  unsulted  to 
modem  conditions."  Its  adoption  was 
"nearly  a  plot  against  the  common  people," 
said  this  foreign  authority  on  American 
Negro  problems. 

The  Court's  decision  gave  new  Influence  to 
the  NAACP.  Its  officers  bailed  the  decision 
but  Indicated  that  It  would  not  change  the 
organisation's  plan  for  cahn  and  orderly 
progrees  In  race  relations. 

"We  accept  the  decision  quietly,  tuUess 
there  la  deliberately  fomented  trouble,"  said 
the  late  Walter  White,  then  executive  eeere- 
tary  of  NAACP. 

WANTXD   8Tai70ai.XB 

Thurgood  Marsliall,  chief  NAACP  counsel, 
who  had  argued  the  school  cases  before  the 
Court,  said.  "The  people  will  get  together 
and  work  this  thing  out." 

The  Conununlst  Party,  however,  wanted  no 
part   of   moderation.      It    wanted    the    "big 


aharp  struggles'*  Its  leaders  had  forecast,  and 
racial  unrest.  Conununiet  publlcatlona  and 
officials  shriiied  for  "Immediate  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  imme- 
diate abolition  of  segregation  and  discrimi- 
nation from  every  facet  of  American  life, 
immediate  enforcement"  •  •  •  etc. 

The  record  from  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion until  the  climax  at  Little  Rock  nuJces 
It  plain  which  philosophy  was  the  dominant 
one. 

Moderation  waa  forgotten. 

The  next  3  years  brought  unprecedented 
civil  disobedience  and  violence  In  the  Souths 
racial  affairs.  There  were  all-out  "incidents" 
of  long  duration  In  Tuskegee,  Ala..  Charlee- 
ton,  8C .  Tallahassee.  Fla..  Montgomery. 
Ala..  Amerlcus.  Oa..  and  Clinton,  Tenn.,  to 
name  only  the  major  onee. 

OOMMTTKISTS   BLAMZD 

The  NAACP  played  a  prominent  role  In 
each,  but  the  atmoaphere  was  not  ths  mod- 
erate one  ostensibly  espoused  by  the  NAACP. 

"In  my  opinion,  every  major  racial  dis- 
turbance Ln  the  South  since  1954  has  been 
Incited  and  directed  by  the  Communist 
Party."  Mrs.  Paul  Crouch,  widow  of  a  former 
Communist  leader,  told  the  Standard- 
Times.  Her  husband  was  a  top  Communist 
functionary  In  the  South  for  13  years,  and 
she  was  his  aid  throughout  the  fteriod. 

Communist  exploitation  of  the  Negro 
through  the  NAACP  is  attested  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  1957  national  convention  of 
the  Communist  Party.  That  convention 
adopted  as  Its  main  resolution,  "the  question 
of  Negro  freedom  •  •  •  the  crucial  domestic 
Issue  of  the  day  •  •  •  requiring  support  of 
the  program  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People." 

Conununlst  penetration  of  the  NAACP  In 
these  Imfwrtant  years  Is  conceded  by  the 
NAACP  Itself. 

ALX    CHAPTXaS    WASNXO 

On  February  14.  196«.  Leroy  Wllklns,  who 
succeeded  White  as  NAACP  executive  secre- 
tary, warned  all  chapters  to  guard  against 
the  "Intensive  efforts"  of  Communists  to  In- 
filtrate. 

At  that  very  time,  however,  the  NAACP's 
official  publication.  "The  Crisis,"  was  rec- 
ommending as  miist  background  reading 
for  Negroes,  books  by  Claude  Lightfoot. 
chairman  of  the  lilinois  Communist  Party, 
and  Doxey  E.  WUkerson.  member  of  the 
party's  National  Committee.  Both  have 
written  extensively  In  behalf  of  racial  unrest. 

Communist  dominance  of  Negro  civil 
rlghta  developments  after  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  Is  Illustrated,  also.  In  the  activities 
of  the  Highlander  School,  Influential  "socio- 
logical" workshop  In  the  South  Highlander, 
according  to  testimony  before  a  congressional 
committee,  was  founded  by  a  Communist 
and  by  a  man  who  refused  to  state  his 
beliefs. 

IS  PKOCXAM  aiNczaxT 

Since  1964.  Highlander  has  held  a  series 
of  "workshops  to  develop  plans  for  an  or- 
derly transition  from  segregated  to  inte- 
grated schools."  At  the  last  workshop,  held 
over  the  Labor  Day  weekend  Just  before  the 
trouble  at  Little  Hock,  the  leaders  of  every 
important  racial  strife  incident  in  the  South 
since  1954  were  preeent. 

How  alncere  is  the  Highlander  program 
for  "orderly  transition"  in  desegregation? 

The  actual  curriculum  at  Highlander.  Its 
pamphlet  statement  in  behalf  of  "orderly 
transition"  notwithstanding,  preached  that 
"desegregation  is  more  effectively  accom- 
plished in  a  single  step  than  in  a  series  of 
stepe  with  delays  in  between." 

This  Is  fallow-traveler  vernacular  for  the 
straight-out  Communist  program  of  "inx- 
medlate  desegregation." 

p^mnng  thoec  attending  the  important 
Highlander  workshop  was  the  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King,  leader  of  the  Montgomery,  Ala., 
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bus  boycott.  King  waa  to  be  at  Uttle  Rock, 
and.  in  1958.  at  the  'White  House,  protecting 
integration  delay. 

By  the  time  Central  High  School  In  Little 
Rock  was  to  open  for  its  1967-68  achool  year, 
the  Communist  Party  was  marching  step  by 
step  with  the  NAACP,  whether  the  good 
element  in  the  NAACP  liked  It  or  not. 

[Prom  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)    Standard- 
Timee] 

DAn.T    WoxKxa   Lkd   thc   Car    roa   Fxdbxal 

INTXR  VXNTIO  N 

Washington,  July  24 — '"The  honor  Of  our 
country  requlree  Federal  intervention  now, 
to  end  the  organised  defiance  of  decency  and 
Justice  in  the  South."  These  words  were  not 
spoken  by  Mayor  Mann  of  Little  Rock.  Nor 
by  Maxwell  Rabb,  White  House  awletent  to 
whom  the  mayor  talked  daily  by  telephone 
In  the  hectic  days  preoeding  Intarventloa  by 
the  National  Guard  and  paratroopers. 

They  were  not  spoken  by  an  official  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  the  dominant  UJB.  Negro 
organization. 

The  words  were  an  official  pronouncement 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  LsBued  2  years  before  Little  Rock, 
and  printed  in  the  party's  ofDelal  political 
guide.  Political  Affairs,  issue  of  October  1966. 

TTTTXaZD     BT     COlUCnKIST 

"The  Federal  Government  haa  the  power 
and  the  duty  to  use  troops  and  whatever 
other  constitutional  means  are  available  to 
enforce  the  law  of  the  land." 

Use  of  the  word  "constitutional"  in  the 
above  might  lead  someone  to  think  a  good 
American  had  said  those  words. 

They  were  uttered  18  months  bcf<»e  Little 
Rock's  Federal  troop  intervention  by  Benja- 
min J.  Davis,  chairman  of  the  Negro  Com- 
mission of  the  U.S.  Communist  Party. 

"The  Federal  Government  hasnt  bealtatad 
to  use  the  force  of  Jail  and  seizvu-ea  in  trying 
to  deetroy  the  Communists  and  other  foea  of 
Jim  Crow,"  said  Davis,  who,  like  other  Com- 
munists, has  been  able  to  predict  the  future 
In  civil  rights  matters. 

raxssKD  roa  tboops 

"It  should  not  hesitate  to  use  whatever 
force — troops  if  necessary — ^to  put  down  vio- 
lent defiance  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
murderous  terror  against  peacefxil  citizens 
seeking  to  exercise  their  constitutional 
rights." 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  little 
Rock  incident,  the  Communists  preeeed  for 
"dispatch  of  Federal  troops  to  keep  order 
In  the  South." 

The  Communist  Dally  Worker  riirilled  a 
demand  for  "action,"  on  Sept.  6,  the  day 
after  Governor  Faubxia  stationed  National 
Guardsmen  around  Central  Hl^  School. 

"The  insurrection  In  Arkansas'*  must  be 
put  down,  strummed  the  Worker  the  next 
day. 

"G-men  must  be  sent,"  eaid  another  edi- 
tion, blasting  FBI  Director  Hoover  for  reftis- 
Ing  to  do  so. 

OTHXK  puxaaxs 

"Every  prerogative"  muat  be  used  by  the 
President,  was  anotho-  phraae  In  tbe  dallj 
demands  for  use  of  the  military. 

"Threats  of  blood  running  in  tbe  atreeta'* 
were  cited  by  the  Worker,  without  Identifying 
the  source. 

Southern  whites  were  charged  vltb  being 
"Immune  to  education,  cajolezj.  and  pleas  of 
moderation,"  so  that  trooix  vere  the  only 
recourse. 

"Why  waltr*  asked  one  Worker  editorial. 

"Patience  r*  scoffed  another. 

"Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  handllttg 
Fanbus  with  kid  gloves,"  itated  another 
diatribe. 

"Shilly-shallying"  waa  laid  to  the  Prealdent. 

And  so  It  came  to  pass.  On  September  94. 
paratroopers   were  airborne  to  Uttle  Rode 


Exactly  the  methods  advocated  by  the  Com- 
munist ace  agitators — speed  and  force — ^were 
used  in  a  dvll  rights  dispute. 

"A  tremendous  victory  for  the  American 
people,"  rejoined  the  next  day's  Daily  Worker. 

Use  of  armed  tnx^M  climaxed  years  of  in- 
citement by  violence  and  distortion  of  truth 
by  the  Conununists  and  their  sympathizers. 
Again  a  helping  hand  came  from  the  Supreme 
Court  that  had  "opened  the  way  to  Negro 
freedom."  as  the  Communist  Party  obeerved, 
and  from  the  misled  NAACP. 

tin.  Daisy  Bates,  president  of  tbe  Arkansas 
Conference  oS  NAACP  branches,  had  a  key 
role  at  Little  Rock. 

KBS.   BATES   LAUDED 

In  an  adulatory  interview  with  Mrs.  Bates, 
the  New  York  Post's  repiorter  Ted  Poeton 
stated,  "both  sides  in  this  embattled  south- 
em  town  agreed  on  one  thing:  If  there  had 
been  no  Daisy  Bates,  there  would  have  been 
no  101st  Airborne  Division  patrolling  tbe 
halls  of  Central  High  School. 

"And  no  nine  Negro  children  in  the  once 
all-white  high  school." 

Mrs.  Bates'  htisband.  Lucius  C.  Bates,  is  a 
director  of  the  Southern  Conference  Educa- 
tional Fund,  which  former  Communists  have 
Indicted  as  a  "Communist  transmission" 
agency  for  inculcating  and  carrying  out  Ccon- 
munlat  doctrine. 

Tbe  Southern  Conference  Educational 
Fund  took  over  many  of  the  officers  and  all  of 
the  publications  of  the  old  Southern  Con- 
ference for  Human  Welfare,  twice  listed  as  a 
Oommtmlst  front,  "doing  the  work  of  the 
Communist  Party."  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mrs.  Batee  is  listed  as  a  "sponsor"  of  the 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund. 

ANOTHEB     WOMAN     INFLUINTIAI, 

Mr.  Bates  was  a  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  Negroes  for  Wallace,  a  Com- 
munist rallying  point.  He  was  a  sponsor  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  Congress,  a  Communist 
Party  front. 

Also  Influential  at  Little  Rock  was  Mrs. 
Oraoe  Lorch.  white  woman  who  "befriend- 
ed" one  of  the  Negro  students  refused  ad- 
"*«■■*""  to  Central  High. 

Widely  published  press  dispatches  de- 
scribed Mrs.  Lorch  as  a  white  housewife 
who  protected  a  Negro  girl  before  a  Jeering 
mob.  and  as  having  defled  an  angry  crowd 
of  whites  to  offer  sympathy. 

It  was  not  reported,  however,  that  Mrs. 
Lorch.  according  to  Senate  Internal  Security 
Bubeommlttee  records,  has  a  thorough  Com- 
munist Party  background. 

HOBBANS    INDICm 

8be  haa  been  identifled  as  a  one-time 
Communist  Party  organiser  in  Boston,  as 
having  attended  a  Communist  Party  oon- 
vantlon,  aa  a  member  of  the  New  Xngland 
Dlstrlet  of  the  Communist  Party,  as  former 
vloe  prealdent  of  the  Teachers  Union,  and  as 
•  director  of  the  Samuel  Adams  School  for 
Social  Studies,  both  Communist  fronts. 

At  the  time  Mrs.  Lorch  was  active  in  Lit- 
tla  Rock,  her  husband.  Lee  Loreh.  was  under 
Federal  ladictooent  on  eight  counts  of  re- 
fusing to  answer  questions  on  his  alleged 
Communist  background  put  to  him  by  tbe 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

Here,  too,  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  an 
aaslit.  The  charges  against  Lorch  later 
were  dismissed  by  a  Federal  Judge  on  the 
basis  of  the  Supreme  Court's  freeing  of  John 
T.  Watklns.  United  Auto  Workers  official  who 
refused  to  name  Oommtmlsts  be  knew  while 


Little  RoOk  found  the  U.8.  Supreme  Court, 
tbe  KAACP,  and  the  Cmnmtmist  Party 


It  was  a  dazzling  demonstration  of  what 
happen,  to  quote  former  OoaMnuaist 
loeepb  Komfelder,  when  "tbe  ivory 
boys  pleked  up  tbe  tbeorlee  of  tb« 
mnnlsts.  not  locking  at  what  Is  beblnd  tbe 
tbeorlea." 


[From  tbe  New  Bedford   (Maes.)  Standard- 
Times] 
SxMATX  Gboup  Sats  Sottth  Rxd's  Tasckt 
Washington,  July  26. — What  lies  ahead  for 
race  relations  in  the  South  and,  indirectly, 
for  the  Nation?    If  the  pattern  of  the  last 
3  years  Is  followed  In  the  future,  the  outiook 
is  not  favorable.    Some  may  want  to  ignore 
the  record,  but  they  cannot  hide  it.    Racial 
disturbances  since  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
dBion  of   1964,  culminating  in  the  use   of 
armed  force  at  Little  Rock,  have  made  two 
areas  of  opinion  where  there  were  three. 

The  middle-ground  on  southern  civil  rights 
issues,  the  ground  on  which  progrees  tiad 
been  steady  if  slow,  is  virtually  deeerted. 
Sides  have  been  chosen,  of  neoeesity. 

TWO  ZXTXEMIST   CAKPS 

Without  this  conciliatory  middle  area, 
there  are  two  extremist  camps. 

One  is  headed  by  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  The 
Communist  Party  officially  has  planted  its 
standard  in  this  camp,  its  purpose  to  pro- 
mote racial  tension  beliind  the  NAACP  pro- 
gram. 

The  other  camp  includes  various  white 
citizen  organizations,  established  authorities 
of  many  Southern  municipalities  and  States 
and,  as  time  passes,  more  and  more  of  the 
moderates. 

The  no  man's  land  between  these  two 
camps  Is  widened  in  an  election  year,  like  the 
present,  and  with  the  1960  presidential  cam- 
paign drawing  cloeer.  neither  major  politi- 
cal party,  nor.  i^parenUy.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, wishes  to  intervene. 

a  ■ANOB-OTF  ATTXTDDB 

The  hands-off  attitude  in  Washington  was 
evident  during  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
examination  of  incoming  U£.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  P.  Rogers.  The  proepective  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  that  sent  troops  to 
Little  Rock  was  not  asked  about  his  viesrs 
on  civil  rights,  not  even  by  Southern  Sena- 
tors. 

Absence  of  leadership  from  Waahlngtoa 
has  increased  the  importance  of  the  role 
played  by  the  NAACP.  Its  leaders  apparentiy 
plan  no  change  in  policy. 

Reviewing  events  through  UtUe  Rocik,  Dr. 
Channing  Tobias,  board  chairman  of  the 
NAACP.  declared: 

"Btit  this  record  of  advance  Is  only  a  be- 
ginning. Unjust  practices  are  still  common- 
place in  many  parts  of  the  Nation.  The 
people  have  a  continuing  responsibility  to 
take  the  lead,  to  aesiuv  the  winning  of  equal- 
ity in  all  commtmitiee,  large  and  small,  North 
and  South. 

OOOD    OBJEUTIVS 

"The  pattern  is  set;  if  s  up  to  us  to  flII 
In  the  details  of  the  picture.  Only  then  will 
we  have  achieved  our  goal  of  a  democratic 
America  living  up  to  its  ideals." 

Tbase  words  from  an  influential  Negro 
leader  describe  an  objective  which  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  would  be  happy  to  work 
toward. 

But  thsre  Is  little  reason  to  suppoee  that 
the  good  intentions  of  tbe  NAACP  will  not 
capitulate,  as  Uiey  have  before,  to  the  driv- 
ing, inflanunatory  raoe-tenslon  strategy  of 
tbe  Communist  Party. 

After  tbe  1964  court  decision,  tbe  leader- 
ship of  tbe  NAACP  profnlsed  moderation,  a 
"qvilet"  "talking  over"  of  issuee  aofKUg  aU 
segments. 

xxACn.T  as  fokccast 

Instead  what  transpired  was  a  eerlee  of  big, 
sharp  stmgglee  in  dvU  <lle»btn»enue  and 
Ttolenee,  esaotly  as  forecast  by  Benjamin  J. 
Davis.  ebainnaB  of  tbe  iregro  Oommlsslon  of 
tbe  CoiBBiailBt  Fertf . 

TyMlay.  Dsfvls  and  bis  eoworker,  Mmee  S. 
Jackson,  Oommimbrt  eblef  for  suwUiem 
affaire,  are  using  phraseology  mueb  nke  Dr. 
Tobias  in  predicting  the  future. 
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••Tto«  peopl*  Miu»t  tok»  %h»  1«^."  My* 
D«tU.  -Megro  Ubcnttoo  to  now  the  property 
at  tha  w»»ole  AnMrtCM  people." 

J»ck»on»  Tlew:  -n»«  r«poa»  to  UtUe 
Rock  ham  elcnAUaid  that  oii«  U  the  time 
ripe  with  opportUBlty  to  lecure  major  tIc- 
torlea  In  the  eauM  ol  Kegro  freedom." 

Thee*  words  hmv*  •  rtng  like  Dr.  Toblu. 
but  an  utterly  dlffhrMit  Intent. 
Ants  mFAUous 

•You  are  awmr«.  ot  oouree.  FBI  Director  J 
■dear  HooT«r  eomiiMnted  for  the  Standard- 
TlmM.  "th«  Conununtota  have  no  sincere 
Intvwi  in  promoting  racial  harmony,  but 
M«  armt  alert  to  oplott  any  laeue  to  further 
their  nefartovu  alms.'* 

ThU  obaarratlon  may  be  obvious  to  many 

Americana.  ^     . 

But  U  It  obTlou*  to  Dr.  Tobias,  who  has 
been  aaKoUted  with  40  Communist  fronu. 
board  chairman  o*  HAACP.  or  to  W.  E.  B 
DuBoto,  honorary  chairman  of  NAACP.  who 
baa  been  IdantUtod  with  83  Communist 
fronU.  more  than  any  other  American  cltl- 


ApparenUy  It  U  not. 

As  recenUy  aa  March  196*.  the  NAACP  lead- 
arahlp  brought  a  oourt  action  m  Florida  seek- 
ing to  halt  an  In?— tlgatlon  by  the  Florida 
Laglalatur*  of  OUnmunlat  activity    In   that 

StaU.  ^    .    ^ 

Bealdea  the  NAACP.  leadership  In  the  Inte- 
gratlonlst  camp  wlU  ootne  from  the  Reverend 
Martin  Luther  King,  leader  of  the  Mont- 
gomery. Ala,,  bus  boycott  Mr  King  also 
leema  hasy  in  dtotlngrilahlng  between  the 
Communist  way  and  the  American  way. 

A    COMMVmiWt    BXrUUfATIOK 

At  Ita  1967  natlanal  cooT«ntion,  the  U  S 
Cotnmuntot  Party  niaetod  a  man  identified 
by  the  OomnoBto*  Daily  Worker  as  Mr 
King's  "secretary."  Bayard  Rustln.  to  be  an 
oAdal  "obeenrw.-  »ustin  praised  the  "dem- 
ocratic piocioertlnga  at  tha  convenUon  In  a 
report    Ut«    dawMneed    by    FBI    Director 

BooTer. 

Mr  King  waa  ifUOtMl  as  telling  a  Chicago 
SMianUlT  »»•*  !•»*'  *^*  <**'*  Montgomery 
boycott,  in  wtaleh  Vbmn  was  much  violence) 
to  a  part  at  iiwiatHtng  that  to  happening  aU 
over  the  world.  Tha  uypi-sed  people  are 
rising  up.  Thay  •!•  l«woiting  against  colo- 
nialism and  imparlaim  and  aU  other  sys- 
tams  of  oppreaalcm." 

Thto  ezpUnatloii  to  eiacUy  that  o<  the 
Communist  Party,  the  depletion  of  the 
American  Nagro  aa  a  kicked -around  colonial. 
oppreasad  by  Imparlallats. 

Tet  tha  t*"**  Bav.  Martin  Luther  King  was 
ona  of  four  Ka^o  ImOmn"  who  called  upon 
Preeldent  Bsanhowar  in  June  1968  to  try 
and  set  the  pattern  for  racial  progress. 
a  LOOK  TO  ruTvaa 
A  former  Nagfo  Oonimunlst  o«clal.  who 
Uter  worked  for  tkm  VA.  Department  of 
Justice,  sees  tha  fature  in  these  words: 

In  my  opiiitan  tha  Negro  leadarahlp 
abouJd  nmma  tl»t  ttaay  ha^a  raspooaiblUty 
rlo^Blaaa  lagMtottva  oooimlttaa  was  told 
h«  M-""»"g  JotoBSon.  "a  reaponslblllty  to 
iide  a«ln»*rtt  «-*  IW*.  »»«»• 'J-  ^fil 
mths.  halp  to  p«n  tbamaatvea  up  by  their 
Swn  bootatrapa.  and  to  work  togathar  aa  a 
Botip  for  eoopwtvw,  mvtoal  eooperaOon 
SS!!en  racsa."  to  tha  and  raault  that  thjry 
ksap  whn*  ttMf  hatra.  atrangthan  thrt^ 
and  poMtlaal  poaitton.  and  move  on 
to  highf  thlBgi. 

"Man  of  KiBC^  typa  wtU  not  give  that  kind 
of  leadarahlp.  T»a  only  thing  they  know  Is 
the  threat  and  a  avof  d.  ^^ 

•1  iiaov  t>M  UAM»  oaot  do  that.  They 
hava  canad  tta  laadHa  o<  *«*»»«?>"••:- 
•ry  aonaattaMa  tm  ««  «««»  ^  **~ 
labalad  tham  ararythtof  tt*^-"- •»*  *?*• 
la  no  bMto  for  thMa  to  M«otlato  with  than 
hacaiwa  th«  hMO  alaaady  huUi  up  a  waU 
tiMt  oaonoi  taa  gafelan  o««r.  goitan  tindsr. 
or  gone  around.** 


Former  Communist  Johnson's  Judgment 
ouiy  be  harsh.  But  the  future  wUl  make 
him  an  accurate  prophet  unlese  there  Is 
wider  understanding  of  the  Communist  back- 
ground to  "immediate"  IntegraUon.  to  b«  ac- 
complished by  "force"  If  necessary 

In  a  Uttle-pubUcUed  report  of  last  No- 
vember, the  U5.  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  declared:  "There  la  a  pres- 
ent-day pattern  of  Communist  activity  in 
the  mid-South  area  The  Communist  par- 
ticipants •  •  •  make  up  the  basic  framework 
of  a  CommunUt  operation  that  Is  directed 
against  all  generations  of  pe»)ple  In  the 
South   ■ 

To  that  could  be  added,     and  In   the  Nh- 

tion  '■ 

[From     the    Sunday     Oklahoman.    Deo      11 
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Reds  ot  UNmro  Statxs  Advocate  New  Negro 

Policy 

New  York  -  The  American  Communist 
Party  announced  Saturday  an  about-face  on 
a  long-eetablUhed  Negro  policy.  The  party 
no  longer  advocates  the  formation  of  a  Negro 
naUon  within  the  United  States,  party  lead- 
ers said. 

Instead,  the  objective  now  "U  to  secure  to 
the  Negro  people  with  all  speed  the  complete 
realization  of  genuinely  equal  economic,  po- 
litical, and  social  status  with  all  other  Amer- 
ican citizens  ' 

The  action,  taken  In  a  resolution  adopted 
at  the  party's  I7th  national  convention  In  a 
Harlem  hotel,  marks  a  fundamental  change 
In  the  line  of  the  American  Communist 
Party  daUng  back  to  1930.  a  party  spokeaman 
said 

ACTION    EXPLAINED 

He  said  the  former  policy  U  being  aban- 
doned because  11  smacks  of  segregation 

The  convention,  said  to  be  attended  by  322 
delegates  from  40  States,  Is  a  closed  affair 
but  newsmen  are  briefed  regularly  by  party 

officers. 

The  turnabout  on  Negro  policy  was  an- 
nounced by  James  Jackson  of  Richmond. 
Va  party  secretary  for  southern  and  Negro 
affairs  He  told  newsmen  the  reeolutlon  was 
introduced  by  Claude  Llghtfoot  of  Chicago, 
chairman  of  the  nilnols  State  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party 


POUCY    MISCON8TBVED 

Jackson  said  the  old  policy  had  been  based 
on  tha  premise  that  Negroes  In  the  Deep 
South,  where  In  places  they  outniimber  the 
white  population,  were  enUUed  to  Negro  rep- 
resentation and  the  right  to  form  a  separate 
political  enUty 

This  policy,  he  said,  has  been  determined 
to  be  Incorrect  because  "It  has  been  mis- 
construed aa  a  form  of  segregation  " 

Jackson  asserted  the  effect  of  the  new 
reeolutlon  was  that  "the  Negro  people  are  not 
a  nation,  they  are  an  oppressed  people  within 
the  Nation  They  are  full  members  of  the 
American  Nation  but  are  deprived  of  many 
rlghU  within  the  Nation  " 

In  another  resolution,  the  convention 
urged  the  United  States  to  stay  out  of  Cuba 

[From  Milwaukee    (WU  )    SenUnel.  Mar    19. 
iMOj 
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Oo  Sooth.  Aim  To  Ado  to 
UwaxsT 
(By  Jack  Lotto) 

Two  top  Kremlin  agenU  have  moved  Into 
tha  southern  lunch  counter  demonstrations 
In  an  attempt  to  provoke  bloody  racial  strife 

The  pair,  oatensibly  newspapermen,  are  a 
BtMalan-bom  spy  recruiter-agitator,  and  the 
H^  IM)M  of  all  Negro  and  southern  trouble- 
i«fciiig  aetivlttas. 

aUnultanaously.  CommuntoU  and  thair 
auoDortar*  were  told  by  the  Bad  press  to  "ax- 
WrMTyour  solidarity"  with  the  striking  stu- 
Santo  by  Joining  in  the  picket  line  demon- 
■iraUona." 


One  of  the  ■agit-prop"  men  on  the  scene  In 
the  South  is  Joseph  North.  58,  the  "foreign 
editor"  of  The  Worker,  official  mouthpiece 
of  the  CommunUt  Party,  USA 

The  other  U  Jamee  K  Jackson,  48.  the 
newly  named  propaganda  czar  of  the  party, 
and  editor  of  the  Red  newspaper.  Jackson 
wont  say  whether  he  would  side  with  the 
United  States  In  a  war  with  Russia 

North  has.  In  the  past,  shown  up  at  trou- 
ble spots      He  w»«  '"  Cut>&.  meeting  with  all 
the  Communist  brass,  setting  up  the  "line 
to  be  followed,  a  few  days  after  Castro  took 

over  .      ,        .. 

He  served  with  the  Communists  during  the 
Spanish  Civil  War.  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
ajtltators  In  the  ScotUboro  rape  case  In  the 
thirties  According  to  sworn  congressional 
testimony.  North  helped  recruit  agents  for 
the  international  Red  espionage  apparatus. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  North  and  Jackson 
in  the  South,  Communist  newspapers  began 
blossoming  with  such  headlines  as  "front 
line  dispatch"  and  "written  directly  from 
the  battlefront." 

These  veteran  CommunlsU  will  try  to  cash 
m  on  the  civil  rights  Issue  and  problems  for 
Moscow's  benefit  They  can  be  expected  to 
stir   Negro-white   animosity    In   the   hope  of 

creating    big    Incidents.  

The    underlying   theme    to   be    pushed    in 
pamphleU.   leaflets,   and   newspapers:      The 
true    champions    of    the    Negro    people    are 
the  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  Union 
The  movement  of  the  two  agents  Into  the 
South   also  showed   up  another   Red   lie.     It 
came  at  a  time  when  the  Communist  news- 
paper claimed  It  waa  having  trouble  collect- 
ing enough  money  to  keep  lu  preesee  rolling 
It  should  be  remembered  that  no  member 
of  The  Worker  goes  anywhere  merely  to  write 
newsstorlee.    Also    not  to  be  forgotten  Is  the 
fact    the   communists,    adroit   at   exploiting 
issues  of  genuine  concern  to  all  Americans 
have  betrayed  the  Negro  s  cause  whenever  It 
was   expedient. 

I  Prom    the    CtnclnnaU    Enquirer.    June    9. 

1»«31 

CiNHNNATi   Pastor    Named    as   Head    or   Red 

PaoKT 

(By   Jack  Lotto) 

One  of  the  top  leaders  of  the  Integration 

movement    In    the    South    has    been    named 

head  of  a  big  pro-Communist  front. 

He  Is  the  Reverend  Fred  L  Shuttlesworth. 
965  Dana  Avenue,  pastor  of  the  Revelation 
Baptist  Chtirch.  1556  John  Street 

The  poet  he  was  elected  to  Is  president  of 
tiie  Southern  Conference  Educational 
Fund,  with  headquarters  In  New  Orleans, 
and  active  In  17  Southern  States. 

Both  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee and  the  House  Co"^^'**  ^'L?^; 
American  AcUvtUes  have  described  the  SCSr 
as  an  organisation  set  up  to  promote  com- 
munism throughout  the  South. 

This  group  has  a  long  history  of  activity 
in  the  South.  It  originally  waa  known  as 
the  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Wel- 
fare One  of  Its  founders  was  a  veteran 
Communist,    the    late    Louis   E    Burnham 

When  the  SCHW  was  cited  as  a  CommunUt 
front  in  1947  by  the  House  committee.  It 
ostensibly  went  out  of  business. 

It  quickly  reopened  at  the  same  New 
Orleans  address,  under  the  new  name  and 
with  the  same  telephone  ntunber. 

According  to  the  Senate  subcommittee, 
the  Southern  Conferanca  gducatlonal  Fund 
was  operating  with  substantially  the  same 
leadership  and  purpoeea  of  Ita  pr^»ceMor. 
Bald  the  House  report  on  the  SCHW: 
"It  seeks  to  attract  Southern  Ubarato  on 
the  basto  of  lU  seaming  InUraat  in  tha  prob- 
lems of  tha  south.  lU  profsaaad  Intaraat  in 
southern  welfare  U  simply  an  expedlant  for 
larger  aims  senrlng  tha  Sovtot  Union  and  ito 
subservient  Communist  Party  In  the  United 
States." 
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The  field  secretary  for  the  SCEP.  and  editor 
of  Its  publication,  the  Southam  Patriot, 
to  Carl  Braden,  of  LoutovUle.  Ky.  Braden. 
identified  In  sworn  testimony  as  a  member  of 
the  Cotnmuntot  Party,  recently  finished  serv- 
ing a  1  year  prison  term  for  contempt  of 
Congress. 

New  additions  to  the  board  of  the  Southam 
Conference  Educational  Fund  Included  the 
Rev.  James  A.  Zellner,  Methodist  mlntoter  in 
Panama  City,  Fla.  He  to  the  father  of  Bob 
Zellner,  the  "freedom-walker"  active  In  the 
"student  nonviolence  committee,"  and  now 
serving  a  jail  term  In  Alabama. 

Another  board  member  to  Mrs.  Diane  Bevel, 
of  Cleveland,  Miss.,  active  in  Nashville 
student  demonstrations,  and  cxurently  work- 
ing In  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

She  to  Jailed  In  Gadsden,  Ala.,  for  taking 
part  with  Zellner  In  a  prolntegratlon  march, 
following  In  the  steps  of  William  Moore,  the 
postman  shot  and  killed  during  a  one-man 
protest  march. 

Communtot  and  pro-Communtots  are 
moving  Into  the  South  to  provoke  friction 
between  whites  and  Negroes.  On  the  scene 
to  James  E.  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  four- 
man  ruling  secretariat  of  the  U.8.  Communtot 
Party. 

Jackson,  who  to  propaganda  boss  in  the 
United  States  for  the  Reds,  to  also  the  party's 
secretary  for  southern  and  Negro  affairs — 
a  polite  term  for  chief  racial  troublemaker. 

ThU  Moscow- trained  Negro  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  Communist  organizational  and 
agitational  work  In  the  South  for  years. 

In  1959,  he  went  to  Russia  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  UB.  Communtot  Party  at  the 
21st  World  Congress  of  Conununlst  Partlea. 
There  he  hailed  the  Soviet  Union  and  de- 
nounced the  United  Statea. 

[From  the  New  York  (N.T)   Mirror,  July  4. 
1963] 

A  RSDXDICATION  TO  SPIUTUAL  BBGXNNIMGS 

(By  Victor  Riesel) 

(EorroK's  Nora:  Before  Victor  Riesel  left 
on  a  newsgatherlng  tour  of  South  America, 
he  aaked  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  for  hto 
comments  on  Independence  Day — a  holiday 
often  obaerved  by  a  gaiety  which  real  security 
makes  possible,  and  a  cynlctom  which  could 
undo  both  gaiety  and  security.  Here  to  Mr. 
Hoover's  reply.) 

WASRiNCTOif,  July  3.— On  July  4,  as  beUs 
ring  out  In  celebration  acroas  the  United 
States,  some  of  us  will  be  reminded  that  the 
bell  which  pealed  the  first  jubilant  notaa  an- 
nouncing the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  In  1776  reached  all  of  tha  way 
back  Into  Old  Testament  days  for  ita  mes- 
sage: "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the 
land  unto  all  the  Inhabitants  thereof."  (Le- 
viticus, XXV.  10). 

That  statement,  engraved  on  tha  bell 
ordered  for  the  State  House  at  Philadelphia 
In  1761.  U  a  living  reminder  that  our  origins 
as  a  nation  are  spiritual  and  Idealtotlo.  The 
Founding  Fathers  believed  that  man,  wUh 
God's  help,  to  capable  of  self-rule,  and  the 
blueprint  of  government  which  they  gave 
us  remains  a  continuing  challenge. 

For  though  the  men  who  projected  that 
magnificent  experiment  In  government 
gained  for  us  the  liberty  we  currently  enjoy, 
they  cannot  preserve  it  for  us.  They  gave 
us  the  guidelines  for  continuance  of  our 
freedom  In  a  brief  document  which  has  safe- 
guarded that  freedom  for  174  years. 

But  we  can  continue  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  the  Founding  Fathers'  knowledge  and 
vision  only  If  we  In  turn  are  willing  to  ex- 
pend similar  effort  and  to  act  with  intelli- 
gence and  foreelght. 

For  today,  the  premise  that  governments 
are  Instituted  to  secure  certain  natural  rights 
and  that  such  governments  derive  "their 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned' u  under  vicious  attack.    Totalitarian 


ooDunanlam  to  Increasing  Its  challenging 
thrust  in  many  areas. 

With  mounting  intensity,  domestic  Com- 
munists seek  to  spread  their  influence  among 
our  youth  and  to  exploit  racial  imrest  In 
the  United  States.  They  are  unceasing  In 
their  efforts  to  infiltrate  and  secure  a  foot- 
hold in  American  labor  unions. 

Late  in  1962,  the  Conuntmtot  Party  dto- 
trlbuted  within  Party  circles  a  document 
entitled  "To  Reestablish  the  Priority  of 
Working  Class  Emphasto  in  the  Work  of  the 
Communist  Party."  This  document  to  Im- 
portant. It  to  a  statement  on  labor  policy, 
and  from  a  careful  reading  of  it  we  may  an- 
ticipate forthcoming  Communist  action  In 
the  labor  field. 

No  area  of  American  life  to  safe  from 
Conununtot  attempts  to  Infiltrate  and  ex- 
ploit, and  communism  thrives  best  in  a 
world  In  which  faith  to  In  retreat.  There- 
fore, In  thto  week  of  celebrating  the  anniver- 
sary of  a  Declaration  which  holds  "these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights," 
the  words  of  the  man  whose  active  leadership 
made  that  Declaration  live  are  pertinent. 
The  first  President  of  these  United  States 
said: 

"It  to  Impossible  to  govern  the  world  with- 
out Ood.  He  must  be  worse  than  an  Infldel 
that  lacks  faith,  and  more  than  wicked  that 
has  not  gratitude  enough  to  acknowledge  hto 
obligation." 

Thto  year,  as  freedom  bells  ring  out  in 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  thto  greatest  of 
all  Republics,  may  the  living  reminder  of 
our  spiritual  beginnings  renew  In  us  the  dy- 
namic faith  which  motivated  the  Founding 
Fathers.  May  we  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
task  of  preserving  the  immortal  dream  which 
we  Inherited. 

(From  the  Tablet,  Aug.  1,  1963] 
That  Nob-th  Casolina  Camp  iNcmxNT:  Pao- 

TXST  VnSUS  IMOECXNCT  OS  RiOT  OV  RACISTS? 

A  eltlaens'  protest  against  Indecency  was 
twtoted  In  news  stories  to  make  it  appear  as 
an  action  at  ractots,  according  to  the  editor 
of  a  national  antl-Communtot  biweekly  pub- 
lished In  Staten  Island. 

Ftank  A.  Capell,  editor  of  the  Herald  of 
Freedom  and  Metropolitan  Review  and 
former  chief  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  of  Westchester  Cotmty,  re- 
ported on  the  results  of  a  si>eclal  edition  of 
hto  publication  dealing  with  Smnmerlane 
School  and  Camp  of  Manhattan  and  Rosman, 
N.C. 

MO  CKNSOaSBIF 

The  special  July  3  Issue  reproduced  promo- 
tional literatiuv  for  the  camp,  widely  adver- 
tised as  Integrated,  stating  that  there  to  no 
oanaorship  of  any  kind  and  no  regulation  of 
private  behavior  of  the  teenager  campers,  and 
that  teachers  and  counselors  "are  not  ex- 
pected to  hide  their  weaknesses  from  the 
chUdren." 

The  tosue  also  contained  Information  on 
Oeorge  von  Hllshelmer,  camp  director,  whom 
It  described  as  "a  former  mlntoter  who  ad- 
mittedly has  engaged  In  acts  of  sexual  degen- 
eracy, who  to  a  radical  and  a  nlhllUt."  A 
brochxire  was  quoted  sa3rlng  many  of  Sum- 
merlane's  teachers  had  worked  In  the  High- 
lander Folk  School,  cited  as  a  Communist 
enterprise  by  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Copies  of  thto  tosue  were  supplied  to  the 
Roaman  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  dtotrlbu- 
tion  to  State  legtolators,  judges,  prosecuting 
ofBcers  and  civic  groups.  Thto  was  done,  Mr. 
Capell  said,  to  provide  documentation  on 
which  to  base  a  demand  for  action  by  the 
proper  authorities. 

Mr.  Capell  reported  that  protests  were 
made  to  the  camp  operators  after  complaints 
of  gross  iounorality  at  the  camp  in  the  form 
of  nude  mixed  bathing  (to  which  a  local 
Baptist  mlntoter  was  reportedly  an  eyewit- 


ness) and  a  camp  newspaper  containing  a 
sexual  promiscuity  theme  (not  fit  for  gentle- 
men to  read,  according  to  the  local  sheriff). 

"The  conduct  at  the  camp  so  Incensed  the 
local  citizens,"  Mr.  Capell  continued,  "that 
residents  of  the  camp  were  warned  not  to 
come  Into  town  and  to  stay  in  the  camp  to 
avoid  trouble.  The  campers  disregarded  the 
warning  and  after  several  Incidents  the  local 
citizenry  took  matters  Into  their  own  hands. 
Several  hundred  people  marched  on  the 
camp,  destroyed  the  main  building  and  told 
the  campers  to  get  out." 

"Then,"  Mr.  Capell  said,  "came  the  news- 
pajjer  stories  which  dtotorted  the  protest 
Into  a  mob  action  prompted  by  racism." 

move    to    RED    PICNIC    SPOT 

A  check  of  the  local  records,  Mr.  Capell 
stated,  reveato  that  reports  of  Injuries  were 
grossly  exaggerated  in  news  stories.  A  stab- 
bing turned  out  to  have  been  the  taking  ot 
a  knife  away  from  one  of  the  camp  counsel- 
lors who  was  then  relieved  of  the  seat  of 
hto  trousers  with  it,  with  no  personal  injury. 

He  said  the  campers  have  found  refuge  in 
a  New  Jersey  camp  "well  known  for  the  niui- 
ber  of  Communtot  activitiea  which  have 
taken  place  there.  Camp  Mldvale  to  located 
at  Rlngwood,  N.J.,  and  has  long  been  a 
favorite  vacation  and  picnic  resort  of  Com- 
muntot and  Communtot-front  groups.  The 
Communist  paper,  the  Worker,  holds  its 
annual  picnics  there." 

The  article  concerning  Sununerlane  In  the 
Herald  of  Freedom  recommended  action  by 
the  proper  authorities  and  "bringing  such 
activities  to  an  end  by  lawful  methods,"  Mr. 
Capell  pointed  out.  "However,"  he  con- 
cluded, "the  Invaders  of  the  South  goad  the 
normally  peaceful  and  religious  people  Into 
acts  of  violence  by  refusing  to  obey  the  law 
and  to  cooperate  with  local  authorities  for 
their  own  protection.  Their  agitation  creates 
violence." 

[From  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  Daily  Advance, 
Aug.  a,  1963] 
Who's  Ltino? 

During  the  p>ast  several  weeks  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  testified  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  and  stated  repeatedly  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  evidence  that 
any  of  the  major  civil  rights  groups  are  In- 
fiuenced  by  Commvintota.  In  addition,  he 
stated  on  several  occasions  that  the  Com- 
muntots  have  been  remarkably  unsuccessful 
in  efforts  to  exploit  the  racial  situation. 

Contrast  these  statements  with  testimony 
given  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  on  the  same 
subject  matter.  On  January  24,  1962,  Hoover 
testified  before  the  Approprtotions  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Since  its  inception  the  Communist  Party, 
U£-A.,  has  been  alert  to  capitalize  on  every 
possible  Issue  or  event  which  could  be  used 
to  exploit  the  American  Negro  In  furtherance 
of  party  alms.  In  Its  efforts  to  Influence  the 
American  Negro,  the  party  attempts  to  In- 
filtrate the  legitimate  Negro  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  racial  prej- 
udice and  hatred.  In  thto  way,  the  party 
strikes  a  blow  at  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment by  attempting  to  Influence  public 
opinion  throughout  the  world  against  the 
United  States." 

On  two  earlier  occasions,  Hoover  testified 
before  the  same  committee  along  the  same 
line.    On  January  16,  1968,  he  said: 

"The  Negro  situation  to  also  being  ex- 
ploited fully  and  contlnuoiisly  by  Commu- 
nists on  a  national  scale.  Ciirrent  programs 
Include  Intensified  attempts  to  infiltrate 
Negro  mass  organizations.  The  party^  ob- 
jectives are  not  to  aid  the  Nq;roes — but  are 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  all  con- 
troversial Issues  on  the  race  question  In  the 
minds  of  the  American  people." 
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On  March  S.  1961.  HooTor  told  the  tm* 

commlttM:  ^     „     »w 

"XiM  alt-ln  d«non*traUo<^  In  tae  Soutn 
war*  •  mjtdc-to-ordar  Iwue  which  the  party 
fully  •zploltad  to  furtlMr  lU  ends." 

Th«  Ck>mmltt««  on  Un-American  ActlT- 
Itlee  erf  the  BouM  o«  EapreeenUtlvee  and  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate hare  published  Tolumlnous  documentary 
evidence  aupportlnc  fully  the  testimony  of 
Hoover.  Thla  ncwqiaper  haa  Juat  received 
the  latest  publication  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  AcUtIUss.  dated  July  31.  19«3. 
and  containing  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  of  how  the  Communlat  Party  In 
California  has  successfully  extended  lu  In- 
fluence Into  addlUonal  Negro  civil  liberties 
units. 

For  ths  Information  of  those  who  might 
feel  that  the  AUonsy  General  U  simply  mU- 
informed,  we  point  out  that  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau erf  Invsstlgatlaa  Is  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Jtwttc*.  which  U  headed  by  the 
Attorney  Oensral,  and  the  Attorney  General 
has  access  to  tb*  same  information  as  the 
Director  of  the  Psderal  Biueau  of  Investi- 
gation. 

Our  readers  haTS  a  choice  They  can  be- 
UCTS  Kennedy,  ona  of  the  most  cynical  pol- 
iticians and  inept  Attorneys  General  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  or  they  can  be- 
Ueve  Hoover,  one  of  the  flneet  law  enforce- 
ment oacers  in  the  history  of  this  or  any 
other  country,  and  a  mafi  of  the  greatest 
integrity. 

As  for  thU  newspaper,  we  made  the  obvi- 
ous choice  a  long  tlms  ago. 

Woau     CoMMmnsT     MovanaNT— SELKcrnn 

OBaowouMT  1818-1057 
(Prepared  by  tb*  LsglslaUve  Reference  Serv- 
ice of  ths  Ubrary  of  Congress) 

TSAB    1»8 

During  the  Communist  Party  presidential 
campaign.  American  Communists   advanced 
the  Comintern  policy  on  Negro  self-deter- 
minaUon      In  pursuance  of  Comintern  in- 
struction the  party  made  every  effort  to  at- 
tract the  Negro  masses.  •  •  •  The  campaign 
for  a  Negro  repubUe  in  the  South  was  Ued 
up    with    a    '»»»»«p»igT»    In    the    party    ranks 
against  whlt«  cbauvinism.     Party  members 
who  failed  to  carry  out  the  Negro  policy  or 
<llsagr«ed    with    it    were    accused    of    white 
chauTlnlam.   •   •    •  The  Negro  question  was 
Injected  into  orary  situation,  In  every  cam- 
paign.   The  Negroes  were  looked  upon  as  the 
chosen  people  who  were  to  be  the  vanguard 
of  the  Communist  revolution.     Party  mem- 
bers were  \irged  to  make  every  effort  to  es- 
tablish personal  as  well  as  social  relations 
with  the  NegTO«.    Negroes  were  brought  into 
the  party,  not  on  the  basU  of  their  Com- 
munist convictions,  but  on  the  promise  that 
In    the    party   tbey   could   enjoy   a   sociable 
evening  together  with  whites  on  a  basis  of 
equality.     Negroes  who  had  recently  Joined 
the  party  were  pushed  Into  places  of  leader- 
ship simply  bacause  they  were  Negroes  and 
as  a  demonstration  that  the  Negroes  enjoyed 
preferred  treatment  In  the  party     ThU  was 
done  not  out  o<  sympathy  or  consideration 
for  the  Negro  masses,  but  for  purely  political 
reasons. 

Behind  the  Negro  agitation  and  the  stress 
laid  on  exploiting  the  Negro  Issue  was  the 
desire  to  comply  with  the  orders  from  Moe- 
cow.  It  was  hoped  through  Negro  mlnor- 
iUes  movement  In  the  United  States  to  give 
leadership  to  a  colored  Nationalist  move- 
ment of  WOTld  proportions  In  the  countries 
of  South  and  Cantral  America.  Africa.  Asia, 
and  the  Ant^wdas.  The  American  Natlon- 
alUt  Negro  moTament.  Moscow  believed, 
would  proTlda  tha  leadership  for  such  a 
world  movamant.  Basldes.  the  Communist 
Party  could  domlnata  the  American  Negro 
movement,  bacauaa  It  was  believed  possible 
for  a  "w^n  handful  of  American  Communists 
to  organiaa  and  control  the  2  million  Negro 
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workers  In  American  Industry,  which  force 
co\ild  be  the  most  decUlve  In  the  broader 
worldwide  Negro  movement  •  •  •.  Said  the 
Comintern  resolution: 

"To  the  extent  to  which  the  party  suc- 
ceeds In  developing  a  strong  revolutionary 
Negro  movement  In  the  United  SUtes,  It  will 
also  be  able  to  exert  a  decUlve  Influence 
upon  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the 
Ncgroee  In  all  parts  of  the  world  " 

It  was  hoped  by  the  development  of  this 
Negro  Nationalist  movement  on  a  world 
scale  to  bring  rallUons  of  new  supporters  In 
defense  of  the  Soviet  Union,  ardent  sup- 
porters, who  could  actually  tight  against 
Russia's  enemies  over  a  farflung  territory 
The  Negro  Nationalist  movement  was  thus 
part  and  parcel  of  Russian  political  imperial- 
ism      (O     480-483  I 

( Above    excerpt    was    from    le.<itmiony    of 
former   Commie.   Benjamin   Gltlow 


The  Nkgro  Ql'XSTion— Communist  Civil 

Wax  Pouct 

(By  Benjamin  Gltlow^ 

I  ElDrross  NoTX  --V/hat  is  behind  the  Negro 

civil  rights  bill?     Does  It  mean  the  beginning 

of  US  revolution'*     Does  It  put  an  end  to  the 

U  3  Constitution'' 

(The  Communist  International  In  Moscow, 
in    1921.    instructed    the    American    Commu- 
nists to  organize  and  head  the  Negro  maasee 
They  have  fanned  the  fl.ime  of   Impoverish- 
ment and  exploitation  ever  since     The  Com- 
munists    are,     therefore,     championing     the 
cause  of  the  Negroes  in  America,  not  as  p.»Jt 
of   a  democratic    movement,    but    as   an    im- 
portant part  of  their  drive  to  mobilize  both 
colored  and  vt-hit*  for  proletarian  revolution 
and  the  overthrow  of  our  Government.     The 
Communists  have  no  Intention  of  conduct- 
ing a  constitutional   battle  for   Negro  rights 
and  Justice      To  them  the  Constitution  Is  a 
scrap   of   paper    to    use   when   It  serves   their 
purpose,  to  disregard  It  and  violate  It  when- 
ever It  suits  them      Since  the  US    Constitu- 
tion and  Bill  of  Rights  provides  a  clear  and 
equitable   civil   rights    program    for    all    citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  after  reading  the 
enclosure  It  will  become  clear  that  the  Ken- 
nedy   civil    rlghu    bill    can    serve    only    one 
purpose:    The  Communist  conspiracy 

(Concerning  the  author    For  11  years  Ben- 
jamin Gltlow  was  a  Communist — the  nrst  In 
the   United  States   to  be  convicted   and  Im- 
prisoned for  such  membership      He  held  the 
highest  position  In  the  Communist  Party  In 
the  United  States-    that  of  general  secretary 
of  the  party      Mr    Gltlow  holds  another  dis- 
tinction—that  of  being  one  of  the  few  per- 
sons  to   split   with   Josef  Stalin   and    live    to 
tell  It      In  1929  Stalin  summoned  Mr    Gltlow 
to  Moscow      In  the  ensuing  meeting,  Gltlow 
refused  to  accept  orders  from  the  Red  lead- 
er—hence the  split      It  was  In  1939  that  Mr 
Gltlow    wrote    his    first    book— "I    Confe.ss," 
which  told  of  hU  personal  background  as  a 
Communist,    and    gave    the    public    the    first 
real   Insight  of  the  workings  of  the  Reds  in 
this    country       In    1940    he    gave    the    House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  the  com- 
plete story  of  the  Communist   Party   In    the 
United  States  and  their  plans  to  rule  Amer- 
ica ) 

The  Negro  question  U  a  most  distressing 
problem  for  tlie  American  people  For  the 
counuy  It  Is  a  problem  of  great  magnitude 
Its  political  consequences  In  the  affairs  of 
our  Government  and  In  the  arena  of  world 
politics  cannot  be  Ignored.  We  In  the  United 
States  will  have  to  deal  with  the  Negro  prob- 
lem boldy  and  realistically  To  exploit  the 
Negro  question,  like  a  politician  for  expedi- 
ency only  and  as  an  opportunistic  leverage 
for  vote  getting  as  la  too  often  the  practice 
of  our  major  political  parties,  will  solve  noth- 
ing and  will  eventually  lead  to  a  greatly  ag- 
gravated crisis  In  race  relations  and  In  our 
relations  with  many  nations  The  Immediate 
result  of  the  continuance  of  such  crass  op- 


portunistic policies  win  be  the  Inflammlng  of 
our  population  and  the  dividing  our  people, 
at  a  time  when  a  united,  patriotic  citizenry 
Is  badly  needed  to  defend  and  preserve  our 
liberties. 

In  this  article  I  propose  to  deal  with  as- 
pecU  of  the  Negro  question  that  receive  top 
priority  from  the  Communists     I  do  so,  fully 
conscious   of   the    fact   that   to   treat  certain 
phases  of  the  Negro  question  analytically  and 
critically,  especially  as  It  affects  our  country's 
security  and  our  posture  In  the  cold  war.  Is 
Ui  arouse  the  Ire  of  many  Individuals  and  or- 
Kiinlzatlons  today  In  the  forefront  of  the  civil 
rights  movement,  the  term  by  which  the  Ne- 
gro question  Is  erroneously  called      Many  uf 
these    civil    rights   forces   who   are   reckle.s.sly 
spreading  dissension  among  our  people,  and 
who   are   pushing   their   campaigns   In   utter 
disregard  for  the  defense  and  security  needs 
of   the  country,   will,  I   am  sure,   attempt  to 
distort  any  objective  presentation  and  criti- 
cal analysis  of  the  Negro  problem,  on  my  part. 
Into    a    smear    campaign,    charging   that    the 
writer  Is  a  racist,  a  white  chauvinist,  an  ultra 
r'.^jhtlst    opposed     to    Integration     and    civil 
right 

Against  such  a  ridiculous,  premeditated 
smear  a  defense  on  my  part  is  absolutely  un- 
necessary Let  It  be  here  noted — the  exam- 
ples are  too  numerous  to  cite — that  to  libel 
genuine  antl-Communlsts  In  the  vilest  lan- 
guai?e  Is  welcomed  by  the  liberal  Intellec- 
tuals, wh<i  are  proficient  In  this  practice,  and 
the  press  which  favorably  publicizes  their 
calumnies 

On  the  other  hand  In  the  world  of  the 
liberal  traumatic  miasma,  to  tell  the  truth 
about  Communist,  Communazl  liberals  and 
the  host  of  fellow  travelers  who  Idealize  Com- 
munist and  totalitarian  manifestations  at 
home  and  abroad.  Is  scandalous,  McCarthy- 
Ism  iit  Its  worst,  a  repudiation  of  American 
Ideals  and  traditions,  character  a.ssasslnatlon 
and  libelous. 

Fully  aw.vre  of  attacks  upon  me  person.iUy 
that  will   foU-tw   the   publication  of  this  ar- 
ticle,  I   have  decided,   nevertheless,   to   write 
It   because   the  Communists  and   their  sup- 
p.>rters  with  the  full  backing  of  Khrushchev 
have  embarked  upon  a  campaign  to  exploit 
the  Negro  problem  as  a  vehicle   lor  nalionai 
liberation      They     Intend     to     arouse     to     a 
fever    heat    the    nationalist    and    chauvinist 
se:itlmentfi    now    finding   expreeelon    In    seg- 
mentJ!  of   the   Net?ro  population  Into  a  drive 
for    the  separation   of    the   Negroes   from    the 
whites  through  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dependent   Negro    republic    In    the    United 
suites     They  are  hopeful  that  an  Inten.slfled 
nationalist   drive    among    the   American    Ne- 
grcjes   win    accelerate   the   build-up   In   lAtln 
Amerlciv  and  In  Africa  of  the  antl- American 
camjjelgn  to  such  an  extent  that  It  will   aid 
the   Communist   imperialist  efforts  on   these 
two    continont-s       But    what    Ls    much    more 
important  U  the  fact  that  the  Conmiunlsts 
are     deliberately     maneuvering     among     the 
American    Negroes    U)   create   a   situation    for 
the   outbreak  of   racial   violence,    to  such  an 
exu-nt    that    It    cjin    be    turned    Into   a    civil 
war-    a   civil    war   on    a   racial    basis    Involved 
with    profound    political    and    revolutionary 
ron.sequences.      In    such    a    civil    war.   should 
they  succeed   In   fomenting  It,  the  Comniu- 
nlsU    hope    to   so    undermine    the    American 
Government   and   our   social    structure    that 
they  can  take  over  power.     In  the  racial  civil 
war  they  envisage,  they  are  sure  Negroes  will 
be   m   the  front   ranks,   the  shock    troops   of 
the  Communist  revolution 

This  Communist  diabolic  policy  Is  a  cal- 
culated and  deliberate  policy  In  the  Ana 
analysis  It  will  not  bring  Justice  and  political 
equality  to  the  Negro  It  U  bound  to  bring 
on  bloody  strife  In  which  the  Negroes  wlU 
be  the  main  losers,  and  should  the  Commu- 
nists win.  enslavement  of  the  Negroes  and 
whites  alike  will  take  place  and  all  Ameri- 
cans will  live  without  rights,  under  a  Com- 
munist dictatorship. 
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A  historleal  outline,  at  this  time,  ot  tha 
Communist  role  in  the  Negro  question  will, 
I  am  sure,  help  the  reader  to  a  better  vn- 
derstandlng  of  the  Oommunist  position. 

The  Oommunist  International  in  lioaoow 
In  1921.  instructed  the  American  Commu- 
nUU  to  organiae  and  lead  the  Negro  mnssra 
For  that  special  purpose  money  was  liberally 
provided  by  the  Ocxnlntem.  The  Oommu- 
nlsts  took  the  position  that  the  Negroes. 
constituting  the  most  impoverished  and  ex- 
ploited section  of  our  population — a  section 
with  special  problems  and  grievances  be- 
cause of  racial  discrimination — would  con- 
stitute, once  properly  organised  and  led,  the 
front  rank  fighters  in  a  revolution  to  over- 
throw the  United  States  Oovernment  and 
replace  It  with  a  Soviet  form  of  dietatorahlp. 
To  carry  out  the  Comlnterns'  instructions, 
the  American  Communist  Party  created  a 
Negro  department,  organised  special  Negro 
organizations,  publlshad  Negro  papers  and 
perlodicalB  and  conducted  a  drive  for  Ne- 
groes to  Join  the  party,  giving  them,  if  they 
did  so.  Jobs  and  all  kinds  of  special  Induce- 
ments. Every  Negro  member  broxight  into 
the  i>arty  was  hailed  as  an  achievement. 

The  Oonununlat  policy  in  the  early  years 
up  to  1028  on  the  Negro  question  was  that 
the  Negroes  should  be  accorded  full  racial. 
social,  and  poUUcal  equality  with  the  whites. 
At  the  Sixth  World  Congress  of  the  Oom- 
munist International  held  in  Moscow  during 
the  late  sununer  of  1938,  a  special  commis- 
sion was  set  up  to  study  the  American  Negro 
queaUon.  Joseph  Stalin  was  a  member  of 
the  commission  on  which  the  American 
Communist  Party  was  well  represented. 

I  was  not  in  Moeoow  at  that  time  because 
I  was  touring  the  country  as  the  vice  presi- 
dential candidate  of  the  Communist  Party. 
WhUe  I  was  campaigning  in  the  South,  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  the  national  olBoa 
cf  the  Communist  Party  that  to  our  regxilar 
Negro  demands  for  equality,  etc.,  I  should 
add  the  right  of  the  Negroes  to  tiMtt/i«%| 
self-determination,  the  ultimate  objecttva 
of  which  was,  naturally,  the  establishment 
cf  a  Negro  government  In  the  Black  Belt  of 
the  South.  The  policy,  though  it  originated 
In  Moscow,  did  not  appeal  to  me.  I  consid- 
ered the  demand  for  a  Negro  republic  dyna- 
mite, dynamite  that  would  be  so  ezploslva 
in  the  South,  once  a  considerable  number  of 
the  Negroes  accepted  it,  that  it  would  do  tha 
Negroes  more  harm  than  good. 

At  the  close  of  the  vice  presidential  cam- 
paign I  was  conducting.  I  rettimed  to  New 
York  and  went  into  a  huddle  on  tha  Negro 
question  with  the  leaders  of  the  American 
Communist  Party.  I  asked:  "What  do  you 
seek  to  accomplish  with  this  policy?  Cre- 
ate a  situation  in  the  South  where  you  will 
bring  about  a  civil  war  between  the  whites 
and  the  blacks?  Do  you  realise  where  that 
will  lead  to?  Do  you  not  realiae  that  such  a 
policy  will  lead  to  the  butchery  and  massa- 
cre of  thousands  of  Negroes?" 

John  Pepper,  whose  real  name  was  Joseph 
Pogany.  a  leader  of  the  terrorists  In  the  first 
Red  Hungarian  revolution  under  Bela  Kuhn, 
was  attached  by  the  Comintern  to  the  lead- 
ership of  the  American  Conununlst  Party. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Negro  commission, 
as  was  Stalin — the  commission  that  handed 
down  the  decision.  I  already  had  learned 
that  the  decision  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Negro  republic  in  the  United  States  was 
formulated  by  Stalin  and  that  he  forced  Its 
adoption.  So  Pepper  answered  me  calmly  In 
these  words : 

"Comrade  Oitlow.  there  is  much  truth  In 
what  you  say  but  we  could  not  help  our- 
eelves  in  Moscow." 

In  addition,  the  1Q28  Stalin  resolution  lay- 
ing down  binding  instructions  upon  tha 
American  Commvmist  Party  contained  tha 
following: 

"To  the  extent  to  which  the  party  cue- 
teeda  in  developing  a  strong  revolutionary 
movement  in  the  United  States.  It  will  also 


be  able  to  exert  a  decisive  Influence  upon 
the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  Negroes 
In  all  parts  of  the  world." 

Stalin  hoped  by  utilizing  Negro  national- 
ism In  the  United  States  to  develop  revolu- 
tionary Negro  nationalist  movements  on  a 
world  scale  and  through  such  movements 
to  mobilize  millions  of  ardent  supporters  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  revolutionary  Negro 
nationalist  movement  which  the  Commu- 
nists began  in  earnest  to  organize  in  the 
United  States,  in  South  America,  in  Africa, 
and  wherever  Negroes  lived,  became  a  most 
important  arm  of  Soviet  political  imperial- 
ism. 

I  have  put  down  In  very  brief  outline  the 
historical  facts  that  constitute  the  back- 
ground of  the  basic,  the  unchangeable  posi- 
tion on  the  American  Negro  question  of  the 
American  Conununlsts  and  their  comrades 
throughout  the  world,  including,  of  course, 
their  Soviet  masters. 

Until  recently,  the  Communist  policy  in 
the  United  States  has  been  to  soft-pedal 
their  demand  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Negro,  nationalist,  separatlonist  movement, 
a  movement  determined  to  oust  the  whites 
from  the  South,  expropriate  their  lands  and 
property  and  establish  a  Negro  republic  un- 
der Communist  hegemony. 

It  appears  that  now  the  time  has  come  for 
the  American  CcMnmunists  to  accent  the  loud 
pedal  on  Negro  nationhood. 

Claude  Lightfoot,  one  of  the  top  leaders  of 
the  American  Communist  Party  tmd  a  guid- 
ing spirit  In  its  Negro  department,  a  Negro 
himself,  states  the  present  position  of  the 
Communists  on  the  Negro  question  in  this 
manner  in  an  article  in  the  Jtily  1962  issue 
of  "Political  Affairs,"  the  theoretical  and 
outstanding  political  monthly  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

"Back  in  the  early  1930's  the  Commtinist 
Party  of  the  United  States  projected  the  idea 
that  the  Negro  constituted  an  oppressed  na- 
tion within  a  nation.  The  homeland  of  this 
nation  was  seen  as  embracing  what  was 
ooounonly  called  the  black  area  of  the  South. 
The  black  belt  at  that  time  consisted  of  over 
200  counties,  crossing  several  States.  It  was 
an  area  of  Negro  majority.  The  Communist 
Party  adopted  this  position  in  1930."  (This 
Is  an  OTor  on  Lightfoot's  part.  The  Amer- 
ican Conmiimist  Party  never  originated  this 
decision.  It  was  handed  down  as  binding 
Instructions  to  the  American  Commtinist 
Party  by  Moscow  in  1928,  as  I  have  already 
sUted.) 

He  further  explains  that  during  the  period 
of  World  War  n  the  demand  for  a  Negro  re- 
public was  dropijed.  What  Lightfoot  delib- 
erately forgets  to  state  is  that  the  demand 
was  put  In  cold  storage  after  Hitler  attacked 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
came one  of  our  allies.  Then  Ughtfoot  adds : 
"In  lOM  the  Communist  Party  reexamined 
its  position  on  this  question  (that  Is  after 
the  war  was  over)  and  reaffirmed  Its  previous 
position.  Although  the  question  of  nation- 
hood was  reaffirmed  this  time  certain  modi- 
fications were  made.  •  •  •  The  Communist 
Party  now  declared  that  what  we  are  witness- 
ing was  a  young  nation  in  its  earliest  stage 
of  development  and  because  of  this  con- 
sciousness lagged  behind  objective  develop- 
ments. Notwithstanding  these  new  observa- 
tions the  party  continued  to  place  the  slo- 
gan of  self-determination  in  the  forefront  of 
Ita  general  program." 

That  statement  by  Lightfoot  is  not  an 
equivocal  statement.  It  states  categorically 
that  tha  slogan  of  self-determination  for  the 
Negro,  that  Is,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Negro  republic  in  the  black  belt  of  the  South, 
Is  In  the  forefront  of  the  American  Conunu- 
nlst Party's  general  program.  In  other  words 
In  the  forefront  of  the  general  Communist 
program  for  the  communizlng  of  the  United 
States  Is  the  demand  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Negro  republic  in  the  South.  Why  does 
the  program  of  self-determination  for  the 


American  Negroes  hold  such  >iie>>  priority 
for  the  Communists?  Because  that  objective 
cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  achieved 
without  bloodshed  and  civil  war,  and  civil 
war  to  achieve  Commtinlst  power  is  a  basic 
major  policy  for  the  American  Communist 
Party  and  so  recognized  in  its  program. 

One  must  know  how  to  read  the  Commu- 
nist language.  I  believe  I  know  how  to  read 
Communist  language,  how  to  digest  it  and 
get  at  its  real  meaning.  Few  persons  do. 
And  the  sad  part  of  the  story  is  that  those 
who  make  policy  for  our  Government,  who 
are  responsible  for  guiding  our  ship  of  state 
through  the  perilous  storms  of  the  cold  war, 
have  not  yet  learned  how  to  read  and  un- 
derstand Communist  language,  a  language 
\inlque  In  its  logic,  subtle  in  the  use  and 
meaning  of  words,  in  which  every  "i"  dotted, 
every  conuna,  every  punctuation  mark  has  a 
meaning  all  its  own. 

Lightfoot  continues  in  this  vein  and  I 
quote: 

"And  so  in  1969  the  Communists  adopted 
a  position  which  discarded  the  slogan  of 
self-determination." 

Particularly  note  that  the  slogan,  not  the 
poUcy,  was  discarded.  The  slogan,  to  tell  the 
truth,  was  actually  not  discarded  but  filed 
away  for  future  uses  when  the  time  would  be 
more  propitious  for  its  exploitation.  That 
time  was  not  long  in  coming.  It  has  already 
arrived  because  the  slogan  for  a  Negro  repub- 
lic has  been  removed  from  moth  balls  and  is 
once  again  being  proclaimed  loudly  from  the 
Conununlst  housetops.     Why? 

For  the  answer  let  us  return  to  Lightfoot 
who  writes : 

"One  must  now  take  into  account  a  power- 
ful nationalist  current  which  is  becoming 
increasingly  significant. 

"The  Muslim  leadership  and  doctrine  is  the 
most  significant  source  of  a  trend  to  the  con> 
trary  within  the  ranks  of  the  Negro  people. 
(Contrary  to  the  opposition  to  the  Conmiu- 
nlst  policy  for  a  Negro  repubUc  that  existed 
among  the  Negroes  before).  The  heart  of  the 
program  advanced  by  the  Mvislims  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Negro  nation,  separate 
and  apart  from  other  white  Americans." 

One  can  begin  to  understand  what  the 
Communist  Party  is  a^iming  at.  It  aims  to 
make  an  alliance  with  the  Black  Muslim 
movement  in  order  to  draw  it  into  the  Com- 
munist orbit.  But  Conuntinist  aims  go  even 
further.  The  Communists  see  in  the  increas- 
ing popular  support  the  Muslims  have  in 
the  Negro  conununlty  an  opportunity  of  link- 
ing up  the  nationalist  stniggle  of  the  Mus- 
lims, and  those  under  their  infiuence,  with 
the  world  revolutionary  straggle  of  the  black 
people  being  engineered  by  the  Conununlsts 
against  the  United  States  as  part  of  the  So- 
viet effort  to  tindermine  U.S.  influence  in 
strategic  areas  of  the  globe. 

This  factcn-  is  indeed  underlined  by  Ught- 
foot when  he  writes:  "Nationalism  is  rising 
in  the  Negro  conununlty  not  entirely  out  of 
context  with  the  problems  flowing  from  the 
basic  structure  of  American  Negro  life,  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  nationalism  today  is  Influenced 
nK>re  by  external  factors  *  *  *.  The  na- 
tional character  of  the  Negro  struggle  is  still 
an  overall  characteristic." 

It  is  necessary  here,  before  we  examine 
what  the  Communist  policy  on  the  Negro 
question  has  in  store  for  the  United  States, 
to  determine  the  basic  elements  of  the  policy. 

As  has  already  been  stated  Stalin  was  tha 
originator  of  the  American  Conununlst  Party 
policy  on  the  Negro  question.  Writing  an 
article  on  "Estimating  Stalin,"  William  Weln- 
stone,  a  top  American  Communist  gave  this 
estimate  of  Stalin  in  the  May  1983  Issue  of 
"Political  Affairs." 

"His  [Stalin's]  pamphlet  written  In  1912 
on  Marxism  and  the  national  question,  which 
Lenin  praised,  remains  a  classic  of  Maixlam. 
His  'Foundation  of  Leninism'  which  helped 
train  generations  of  Communists  In  Its  time 
*   *   •  is  also  a  great  work." 
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I.  turn  to  Stalin  *■  "Foun- 

as  an  aatborlty  an  tlia 

of  tlM  Oozninunlct  poaltlon 
,    On  pa««  286  tba  fol- 


on  tba 

lowing  la 

"It  ki  otorlooa  ttaU  ttaoae  who  Ux>k  upon 
the  nattanallrt  qwaOon  aa  an  Intagral  part 
of  tha  genaral  qaiatlow  <tf  proletarian  r«vo- 
tutkm,  will  ]M««r  ba  willing  to  look  upon  It 
aa  a  man  aaattar  at  (xnatltutlonaJ  adjuat- 
meni." 

TO  iwa  StaUa^  wotda — tt  la  therefore  ctyrl- 
(»M  that  the  AaMiiean  Coaununlata  when 
tb«y  Oght  ao  loodly  and  mllitantly  for  clrU 
rlghta.  for  IntaBnUtaii.  for  tha  Conatttutlon. 
are  parpetratlnc  a  hoax  on  the  Negroea. 
What  they  are  dfUganUy  preparing.  t»y  their 
aettvmaa  In  tba  oItII  rtghte  fldd.  are  oondl- 
tlotM  favor abia  for  etrfl  war  and  revolution. 
Thte  la  obTlonaly  tma  hecanse  the  Commu- 
nUt*.  by  exploiting  the  juatlfled  complalnta 
of  tba  IVagro  paopla  and  the  humane  In- 
stlncu  of  the  American  people,  seek,  becauaa 
tbey  ebamploa  n***^"*'  aelf-determlnation 
for  tba  Negroea,  an  outcoma  that  to  not  a 
matter  of  oonatltutlonal  adjwtment;  they 
Mek  rerolntknary  reaolta  that  do  not  square 
with  tbe  legal  inuoaai — for  their  real  aim  to 
elTll  war  and  rwatatlon.  That  to  the  eaaenoe 
(tf  tba  Oaountmlat  poiltlon.  They  are  setting 
a  trap  for  anaaartng  the  Hegro  mmaan  Into 
tba  OotniBiinlBt  eooaptracy.  They  are  oom- 
mlttlng  a  tiiiiu— I  traod  upon  tbe  American 


To  further  nadarltna  tbe  Oocnmuntot  poal- 
tlon  on  the  Negro  quaatlon.  I  herewith  un- 
i)M  II II  ■  ■  tbe  foadamentaJa  outlined  by 
Stalin: 

"The  natkxial  qoeatton  muat  not  he  oon- 
^daifed  aa  an  laolated  pbenocnenon  but  aa 
one  which  to  IndtoaolnMy  Intertwined  with 
tbe  queatten  at  t^  Ttetory  at  the  revolu- 
tkm"  (*7andaa*BtalB  of  Lenlnlam."  p.  388) . 

Stalin  Miiiili— liwl  aa  oioat  Important  thto 
atetancnt  OMd  by  Bnorlev,  chairman  of 
tbe  Oomlntera:  "Dm  national  quaatlon  to  a 
re^idutlonary  problaou  not  a  oocaUtutkmal 
one.** 

R  abould  nam  ba  dear  to  every  reader  that 
the  rnmmtiTilala  bava  no  Intention  of  con- 
ducting a  oooaCltatlonal  battle  for  Negro 
rlghta  and  Jurtloa.  TO  them  tha  OonaUta- 
tlon  to  a  aor^>  at  paper  to  nae  when  It  serrea 
tbatr  pnrpoae.  to  dtoregard  It  and  violate  It 
wbenerer  It  sutta  ttMK. 

TtM  frnnmimtftr  In  tbatr  propaganda  on 
tbe  Negro  qoeattim  try  to  Impreea  the  Ameri- 
can paopla  and  «ba  Wegroaa  In  particular 
tbat  tbey  are  tor  |aatloe  for  tbe  Negro,  for 
giving  tba  Ifigin  full  democratic  rlghta.  for 
rmtolng  bto  atatoa  atad  giving  him  equal  aodal 
■tandtTig  wttb  tba  wbltea.  Thto  propaganda 
to  aU  rammiflaji.  aU  Uaa. 

Hare  to  wbat  limln,  tbe  Oommunlat 
genius,  stated  unaqnlvoeaUy  In  the  baale 
Oooununtofc  fnrt******  aa  reported  by  Stalin: 

"Herein  ba  (l«atA)  declared  tbat  tbe  ea- 
Btnt**'  potat  at  tbe  natkmallat  quaatlon.  In 
general,  and  at  tba  right  of  aelf-determlna- 
tkm  In  partlealar.  vaa  tbat  they  had  ceased 
to  be  parts  at  tba  daaaocrattc  movement,  and 
bad  become  vttal  eooatltuanta  of  the  prole- 
tarian mofenaant.  at  tbe  Sodailat  revolu- 
tion." -Pundamentala  o*  Lenlnlam. "  page  2«0. 

Tlie  CosmnuBlatB  are.  therefore,  cham- 
pioning tbe  eauaa  at  tbe  Negroea  in  America, 
not  aa  part  at  a  damoeratie  movement,  bat  aa 
an  Important  part  at  tbelr  drive  to  mobJUaa 
both  cdorad  and  wblta  for  proletarian  rev- 
otntton  and  tba  ovartbrow  at  our  Oovem- 
ment. 

A«Mt  iHtng  Aaaoplan  langiiage.  becauaa  the 
Black  M^tH*"^  lajaet  tba  movementa  on 
civil  rigbts  vblab  Om  Oommnntota  sapport. 
Llghtfoot  concludea  aa  foUowa: 

"TbiM  natkaalbai.  aa  expreaaad  today  In 
tba  United  8ta*sa.  aallka  In  Africa  and  other 
to  «a  oMIaale  la  tbe  path  toward 


neceaaarUy  have  to  be 
It   wblcb   would 


"Bat  tbla  «Daa  m 
so.     A   natlonaltBK 


direct  Ita  fire  at  tbe  aoorce  of  our  oppreaalon. 
tbe  white  ruling  daaa.  would  have  a  poalUve 
progreaalve  value. 

"And  so  tboee  of  us  (the  Communtota) 
who  feel  tbat  we  can  see  through  today's 
trustratlons  to  a  brighter  tani<MTOw  are  duty 
twTiTwi  to  go  antong  our  Muslim  brothers  and 
to  help  light  an  understanding  among  them. 
For  In  winning  them  to  more  poalUve  con- 
cepts we  will  help  to  enlist  people  who  hold 
nationalist  sentiments  In  the  gr^at  battle  (or 
freedom  In  the  United  States. 

We  have  LlghtXoot'a  words  for  It  that  the 
American  Cooununists  are  seeking  to  }oln 
hands  with  the  Muslim  Brotherhivxi,  an  or- 
ganlaatlon  that  thrives  on  Negro  chauvinism, 
hatred  of  all  whites  and  separation  from  the 
United  Statea.  The  Communists  hope  to  di- 
rect the  &re  of  the  kfvtallm  movement 
against  the  white  ruling  class.  That  U  an- 
other way  of  saying  against  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment This  is  the  important  and  Im- 
mediate objective  of  the  American  Commu- 
nist Party  among  the  Negroes. 

It  U  neceaaary  to  examine  the  Communist 
Negro  poUcy  a  lltUe  more  closely.  Their 
policy  on  the  Negro  queation  la  based  on  a 
fatoe  premise.  It  cannot  stand  up  when 
considered  In  the  light  of  UB.  vital  popula- 
tion Btatlstlca. 

The  total  Negro  population  of  the  United 
Statea  In  AprU  1060  was  18  J7 1.831  repre- 
senting 104  percent  of  our  total  population. 
There  to  not  a  single  State  In  the  Union 
where  the  Negroes  constitute  a  majority  of 
the  population.  The  Negroes  are  Ainerlcana 
and  should  enjoy  ail  the  prlvUegea  of  Amer- 
ican dtlzenahlp.  They  are,  however,  not  an 
Indigenous  group  In  spite  of  the  numerical 
numbera.  It  has  no  baato  in  origin,  land, 
special  language  or  culture  warranting  a 
legal  status  for  separation  as  a  distinct  In- 
dependent luitlon  within  the  United  Statea. 
as  the  CooamunLsts  demand. 

Under  our  Constitution  there  to  absolutely 
no  legal  baato  whataoever  for  stich  separa- 
Uoc.  Any  serious  attempt  In  that  direction, 
aa  the  Communists  propose,  to  bound  to 
break  out  into  racial  violence  and  a  great 
loaa  of  life.  Thto  the  CooununtoU  are  fully 
aware  of.  yet  they  advocate  that  step  and 
are  prepared  to  make  the  gamble.  They 
are  willing  to  make  that  gamble  because  the 
Oonununists  are  disloyal  Americans  who 
have  pledged  their  loyalty  to  a  foreign  power, 
tbe  Soviet  Union.  Furthermore,  they  are 
under  orders  from  their  Ruaalan  masters  to 
pursue  such  a  policy  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequencea.  And,  finally,  since  clvU  war  U 
the  main  objective  In  setting  the  stage  for 
the  Communist  aasumptJon  of  power,  noth- 
ing ooxild  fooMnt  civil  strife  and  division 
»jnrmg  the  American  peopto  better,  than  to 
inflame  tbe  Negro  msssea  against  the  white 
ruling  claas  by  protnlaing  them  heaven  in 
the  United  Statea  In  a  separate.  Independent 
Negro  republic. 

But  you  may  Inalst,  since  Khrushchev  has 
assumed  high  command  over  the  Commu- 
nist empire,  a  more  rational  and  dvlllaed 
attitude  toward  the  world  and  Its  people 
may  be  expected.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  tbe  truth,  for  on  the  Negm  question 
Khrushchev  sees  eye  to  eye  with  Stalin  and 
tbe  American  Communtota.  In  Khrushchev's 
"Fundamentato  at  Mandam-Lentntom"  pub- 
Itobed  1981,  on  page  480.  the  following  ap- 
pears: 

'The  reactionary  bourgeoisie  to  altogether 
Incapable  of  solving  the  national  question, 
aa  to  eloquenUy  atteated  by  the  gravity  at 
tbe  Negro  question  In  the  United  States  of 
America.** 

Kbruabchev.  who  wants  self-determina- 
tion for  tbe  Negroea  In  the  United  Statea 
there  to  abaolutely  no  basto  for  It, 
self-determination  to  tbe  people  In 
Germany  where  there  to  a  real,  a  funda- 
ukental  basto  for  tt.  To  prevent  their  deelre 
for  national  liberation  be  builds  a  wall 
around  Bast  Berlin,  locks  the  entire  border 


at  East  Germany  with  soldiers  and  brUtllng 
steel  and  tanks,  thereby  Imprtoonlng  a  popu- 
lation of  over  IT  million  peopto. 

Yea.  tbe  ways  of  the  Conununtota  lack 
logic  and  reason.  But  of  one  thing  you  may 
be  sure,  they  know  where  they  are  going 
and  they  are  hellbent  on  getting  there  even 
If  they  have  to  drown  the  American  Negroea 
In  their  own  blood  to  get  the  power  they 
covet. 

[From  the  WashlngU^u   (DC  )   Evening  Star. 
Aug.  5.  19631 

COMMUNLST    RiCHTKaS? 

Nothing  the  Government  has  said  on  the 
subject  has  removed  every  doubt  that  Com- 
munists are  playing  a  part  In  the  civil  rlghU 
movement.  On  the  contrary,  even  the  de- 
nials during  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee heiu-lnga  have  been,  on  cloee  scrutiny, 
somewhat  leas  than  categorical 

Senator  MoNaoMrr.  of  Okl;vhon\a.  prompt- 
ly and  correctly  challenged  the  statemenU 
o*  two  Southern  Governors  charging  that 
thto  stunmer's  demonstratloris  have  been 
Communtot-lnsplred.  In  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator's request  for  an  FBI  check.  Attorney 
General  Kennedy  replied:  "Based  on  all 
avaliabto  Information  from  the  FBI  and 
other  sources,  we  have  no  evidence  that  any 
of  the  top  leaders  of  the  major  civil  rights 
groups  are  Communists,  or  Communist-con- 
trolled. Thto  to  true  as  to  Dr.  Uartln  Luther 
King,  Jr..  about  whom  particular  accusations 
were  made,  as  well  as  other  leaders.**  ThU 
statement,  however,  refers  only  to  "top  lead- 
ers" By  implication,  thto  suggesU  that 
some  of  those  beneath  the  top  echelon  are 
Communtota. 

At  another  point  Mr.  Kennedy  said:  "It 
to  natural  and  Inevltabto  that  Communtota 
have  made  efTorts  to  InfUtrate  the  civil 
rlghta  groups  and  to  exploit  the  current 
racial  situation.  In  view  of  the  real  In- 
justices that  extot  and  the  resentment 
against  them,  these  efforta  have  been  re- 
markably unsuccessful." 

Here  again,  at  flrst  blush,  thto  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  denial  of  Communist  pene- 
tration. But  it  oould  also  mean  that  Inflltra- 
Uon  has  not  been  as  successful  as  Com- 
muntots  hoped  It  would  be. 

One  Mississippi  State  legislator  haa  labeled 
Mr.  Kennedy's  statement  a  "whitewash." 
We  do  not  beUeve  thto.  But  the  FBI  In- 
formation on  Communtot  penetration  of  the 
righU  movenxent  should  be  made  public. 
All  concerned — both  white  and  colored — 
have  a  right  to  know  Just  who  to  working 
for  the  Kremlin  In  thto  matter. 


(From   the   Nashville    (Tfenn  )    Banner.   July 

23.  1063) 
HicRLANDKa      DasxcaKJATiON        WrTH      That 

Joix  Eto  Vrvax  ajto  Tax  ExxMi-noif  Too 

Highlander  Folk  School,  tt  seems,  haa  al- 
ways been  able  to  work  a  little  "Jole  de 
vlvre"  Into  Its  mission.  A  pioneer  tn  the 
field  of  Integration.  Its  avowed  good  works 
were  undertaken  In  the  early  thirties,  long 
before  the  Supreme  Court  confirmed  the 
practices  of  the  Institution  with  stem  orders 
for  the  mixing  of  the  races 

While  many  alumni  have  gone  forth  to 
remake  the  world  by  participating  In  deadly 
serious  demonstrations.  In  some  cases  with 
the  grim  asstotance  at  times  of  Federal 
troops,  the  loyal  Highlander  must  look  back 
with  longing  to  the  days  of  gixxl  fellowship 
and  congeniality   at  the   old  alma  mater 

For  example,  there  was  the  Labor  Day 
celebration  In  1957  Recently  sworn  testi- 
mony before  a  congreesional  committee  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  now  famous  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  was  there,  along  with  an 
alleged  Communist  or  two  and  a  consider- 
able representation  from  Red-front  organl- 
xatlona. 

But  m  usual,  at  the  idealistic  refuge  on  the 
mountain     not    far    from    Monteagle.     the 
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agenda  did  not  call  tor  all  work  and  no  play. 
Photographic  evidence  abows  breaks  for 
dancing,  swimming,  and  other  forma  at  re- 
laxation. During  tbe  court  hearing  tbat 
ended  in  padlocking  tbe  school,  tha  picture 
presented  was  hardly  tbat  of  a  rellgloua 
convocation. 

But  when  the  place  was  closed  by  law,  the 
director  was  undaunted.  With  whatever 
assets  remained,  be  removed  to  Knozvllle 
and  set  up  the  Highlander  Research  &  Edu- 
cation Center.  In  a  recent  letter  to  friends 
and  contributors,  he  proclaimed  the  High- 
lander "Idea**  had  been  "bom  anew,  like 
Phoenix  rtolng  out  of  the  aahea." 

The  communication  also  contained  tbe 
glad  tidings  that  %tr.  Kennedy's  Internal 
Revenue  Service  had  concluded  tbe  Center 
need  not  pay  Income  taxes  and  tbat  all  who 
wished  to  have  a  part  In  furthering  a  good 
cause  could  deduct  tbelr  donations  on  tbelr 
annual  returns. 

That  must  have  been  Inspiring  news  for 
the  harassed  businessman  who  needs  to  re- 
lax on  a  trip  occasionally  and  entertain  a  few 
faithful  customers.  Then  while  the  tax- 
payer might  have  been  fretting  about  dto- 
crlmlnatlon  on  the  matter  of  deductible 
pleasure,  some  Highlander  researchers  de- 
cided that  all  work  and  no  play  tends  to 
dull  the  edge  of  Ideals. 

KnoxvUle  newspapers  bloomed  out  a  few 
weeks  ago  with  headlines  about  a  Highlander 
camp  in  neighboring  Blotmt  County  that 
caught  the  attention  of  the  high  sheriff.  He 
decided  to  make  an  unannounced  call,  ac- 
companied by  deputies,  with  the  net  restilt 
that  a  group  of  Negroes  and  whites  were 
hauled  Into  court.  Seven  were  bound  over 
to  the  grand  Jury.  There  would  have  been 
eight,  except  that  a  Judge  was  shocked  to 
learn  that  one  of  the  white  glrto  was  only 
16  years  old.  Then  there  were  seven.  The 
charge;  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of 
a  minor.  Some  fines  were  also  assessed  for 
lewdness,  disorderly  conduct,  and  possession 
of  whisky. 

A  story  In  the  Knoxvllle  Journal  quoted 
the  Judge  as  saying  that  the  Involvement  of 
Negroes  and  whites  had  no  effect  upon  bto 
decisions,  and  that  anonymous  efforts  to  In- 
timidate him  by  telephone  had  been  lueless. 
Then  came  tbe  statement  from  the  bench 
that  there  had  been  "scandalous  and  lewd" 
activity  at  the  camp  and  the  officers  charged 
only  those  they  could  identify. 

Faced  with  the  consequences  of  desegrega- 
tion with  Jole  de  vlvre.  Director  Horton  UAd 
the  court  the  camp  was  set  up  so  people 
from  the  North  and  the  South,  as  well  as 
college  students  from  all  over  the  country, 
oould  get  closer  together  and  discuss  their 
problems. 

There  to  no  Indication  as  yet,  however. 
that  the  explanatory  plea  for  tax  exempt 
togetherness  will  satisfy  the  demands  at 
the  legal  and  moral  standards  of  historic 
Blount  County. 


MILITARY  CONTROL  OP  CIVILIAN 

AcnvnTEs 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Wednesday,  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stkhkis] 
made  an  eloquent  plea  on  the  Senate 
floor  for  the  President  and  Defense  Sec- 
retary McNamara  to  withdraw  the  rul- 
ing issued  by  McNamara's  order  which 
would  make  it  possible  to  place  commu- 
nities near  defense  installations  off  lim- 
its, if  these  communities  should  refuse  to 
integrate  their  private  business  estab- 
lishments and  also  presumably  their  lo- 
cally controlled  public  facilities.  As  these 
remarks  were  printed  In  the  body  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  today's  Rec- 
ord the  following  articles  in  support  of 


the  views  expressed  on  that  occasion  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  others  who  participated  in  this 
dlacuasion: 

"Report  Advances  Race  Amalgama- 
tion," which  was  printed  in  the  August  2, 
1963.  issue  of  the  Birmingham  Post 
Herald. 

"McNamara  Exceeds  Authority," 
which  was  printed  in  the  Tampa  Times 
on  July  29,  1963. 

"Political  Use  of  Defense  Bases"  as 
printed  in  the  August  4,  1963,  issue  of 
the  News  and  Courier. 

"Preview  of  Police  State,"  which  was 
printed  in  the  August  2,  1963,  issue  of 
the  News  and  Courier. 

"Tax  Returns  No  Club  for  Integra- 
tionist  Wielding,"  as  printed  in  the  Au- 
gust 2.  1963,  issue  of  Nashville  Banner. 

"Attorney  General  of  the  Air  Force" 
as  printed  in  the  August  6,  1963,  issue  of 
the  Aiken  Standard  and  Review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Fram  the  Birmingham  Post  Herald,  Aug.  2, 

1963] 

RxPOBT    Advances   Race    Ascalgamation 

The  report  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  OpfKDrtunltles  in  the  Armed  Forces 
(now  being  called  the  Gesell  report)  seeks 
Integration  "for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
races"  and  not  merely  to  secure  equal  op- 
portunity for  Negroes  in  the  services,  charges 
Edward  M.  Almond,  of  Annlston,  retired  lieu- 
tenant general  In  the  U.S.  Army. 

General  Almond,  who  was  commander  of 
tbe  92d  Dlvtolon  during  World  War  n,  has 
made  a  detailed  analysto  of  the  report  and 
condemns  many  of  Its  reconunendatlons. 

The  report  apparently  Is  the  basis  for  the 
action  of  Defense  Secretary  Robert  Mc- 
Namara In  threatening  to  put  "off  limits" 
to  service  personnel,  cities  where  segregation 
practices  are  followed. 

Some  of  General  Almond's  criticisms  of  the 
report: 

"It  demands  in  the  name  of  'equal  oppor- 
tunity* a  higher  percentage  of  Negro  pro- 
motions than  education,  age  in  service,  and 
the  more  fundamental  consideration  of 
merit. 

FEW     VERITIED 

"It  Invokes  responsibilities  and  makes  de- 
mands on  poet  and  area  commanders  by  co- 
ercive methods  to  force  integration  on  civil- 
ian communities  by  'threat  and  blackmail.' 

"It  quotes  Injustices  repeatedly  but  at  the 
same  time  admits  that  the  Committee  has 
verified  very  few  and  many  times  none  of 
tbe  facts. 

"It  does  not  envisage  a  real  evaluation  of 
tbe  Individual  Negro  based  on  merit,  but  re- 
peatedly speaks  of  opiKirtunitles  and  'latent' 
skills  Inherent  In  the  Negro. 

"It  strongly  recommends  a  'spy  system'  to 
be  called  'monitoring*  with  an  especially  sym- 
pathetic monitor  throughout  the  range  of 
troop  leveto  In  order  to  report  on  responsible 
commanders  as  to  how  they  carry  out  their 
functions. 

"It  strongly  recommends  that  those  re- 
sponsible for  Integrating  Negroes  among 
white  elements  of  commands  be  given  to 
understand  that  such  accomplishments  will 
rebound  to  the  credit  of  the  author  of  such 
plans  for  the  purpose  of  fuirtherlng  hto 
promotion. 

no    WAT    OF    knowing 

"It  emphasizes  repeatedly  that  Negroes 
should  operate  without  reference  to  race 
and  that  there  should  be  no  record  of  blood 
or  race  on  the  Negro's  record  of  service. 
Later  on  in  the  report  it  complains  at  the  in- 
ability to  determine  what  cases  there  are 
which  have  been  committed  against  Negroes, 


since  it  has  no  way  of  determining  from  the 
military  record  whether  tbe  individual  to  a 
Negro  or  not. 

"It  goes  on  further  to  claim  that  the 
absence  of  such  a  record  has  cost  untold  time 
and  money  to  acctimtilate  such  information 
for  the  purposes  of  the  report." 

Those  signing  the  report  were:  Gerhard  A. 
Gesell,  Chairman;  Nathaniel  S.  Colley,  Abe 
Fortas,  Louto  L.  Hector,  Benjamin  Muse, 
John  H.  Sengstache,  Whitney  M.  Young,  and 
Lawrence  I.  Hewes  m.  Committee  counsel. 

Mr.  Gesell,  the  Chairman,  to  a  Washington 
attorney. 

RECOMMXNIXATIONB   CliXD 

Following  are  some  of  the  reconmienda- 
tions  of  the  report,  according  to  Representa- 
tive Joe  D.  WAOOoNNEa,  of  Loxitolana,  as 
quoted  in  the  New  Orleans  Tlmes-Plcayune : 

More  recruiting  should  Ise  directed  toward 
Negroes  to  correct  the  "Insufficient  flow"  of 
Negroes  into  the  services  and  to  Increase  the 
"pitifully  small"  number  of  Negro  officers. 

Negroes  should  be  located  in  jobs  through- 
out the  services  regardless  of  their  Individual 
preferences  in  order  to  have  a  few  everywhere 
and  in  all  p>o8ltlon6. 

Promotion  boards  should  have  more 
Negroes  on  them  because  white  cheers  "con- 
sciously or  unconsciously"  discriminate 
against  Negroes  on  promotions. 

Special  officers  should  be  appointed  (with 
biracial  staffs)  on  every  base  to  handle  aU 
complaints  by  the  Negroes. 

Such  complaints  are  to  be  "encouraged." 

More  Negro  glrto  are  to  be  brought  on 
bases  for  social  functions  and  fewo'  girls  who 
believe  in  segregation. 

Nsaao  HoersBSES  favobcd 

Negro  hostesses  should  be  considered, 
rather  than  white. 

Military  police  patroto  \ised  in  neighboring 
communities  should  be  Integrated. 

Segregated  buses  should  be  boycotted. 

Civic  clubs  should  not  be  joined  if  they 
are  segr^ated. 

The  practice  of  Negroes  gravitating  to  one 
base  service  club  and  whites  to  another 
should  not  be  permitted,  even  though  this 
might  be  of  their  own  choosing. 

Methods  are  suggested  for  getting  around 
segregated  housing  by  renting  homes  In  the 
name  of  the  Government  and  moving 
Negroes  in. 

ROTC  units  should  be  canceled  in  segre- 
gated schools. 

The  efforts  of  officers  to  bring  about  Inte- 
gration should  be  constantly  reviewed  and 
rated.  Promotions  should  be  based  on  tbelr 
"initiative"  and  "accomplishments"  in  thto 
field. 

Military  personnel  should  be  allowed  to 
patronize  only  those  local  establishments 
which  are  "integrated"  and  have  the  "express 
approval"  of  the  base  commander.  All 
others  should  be  placed  off  limits. 

Approved  stores  should  dtoplay  placards 
or  decals  on  their  windows  and  doors  to  show 
they  have  the  approval  of  the  military. 

[From  the  Tampa  Times,  July  29,  1963] 
McNaicaka  Exceeds  AxrrHOsrrr 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara's  order  de- 
claring communities  which  practice  "relent- 
less discrimination"  off  limits  to  members 
of  the  armed  services  to  almost  laughable. 
But  any  tendency  toward  merriment  to 
drowned  in  the  reallsuition  of  bow  far  the 
Federal  Government  to  willing  to  go  to  en- 
force Its  will  on  the  American  public. 

What  Secretary  McNamara  actually  pro- 
poses to  economic  blackmail  of  communities 
which  insist  upon  maintaining  their  own 
standards  and  traditions.  *rbto  to  a  weapon 
being  brandished  with  increasing  frequency 
by  Federal  agencies  which  have  wormed 
their  way  into  the  active  life  of  evny  com- 
munity in  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  proposes  to  establish  him- 
self as  Judge,  Jury,  and  prosecutor.     He  Is 
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prepared  to  Imam  and  enforce  an  edict  from 
which  tbere  to  no  appeal.  We  suspect  the 
authors  of  the  UjB.  Constitution  would  re- 
eoU  tn  horror  tram  Mioh  an  act. 

We  offer  no  defeoM  oC  any  comnninlty 
which  praettoM  "lalantleea  discrimination." 
However,  we  do  laalat  that  where  such  abuses 
ooetir  they  shoold  ba  attacked  through  nor- 
mal jadletal  cbafUMa.  The  courts  of  this 
Natloa  are  not  paraJyaed  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  Federal  bvraaocrat  must  apply  mar- 
tial law  to  aappnas  real  or  tmacined  erlls. 

And  that  to  what  Secretary  Ifdfamara  Is 
doing. 

What  Is  "relentleaB  dlscrlmlnaUon"? 

OhTloQSty.  mr.  McNamara's  acUon  Is  re- 
lated to  the  eunani  wave  ot  racial  strife 
and  dsanonatrattooa  hf  Necro  groups  seek- 
ing, la  aoiaa  eaMa.  fall  rights  of  dtiaenshlp 
and.  In  oitMta.  prefHmtlal  treatment. 

Doaa  Seeretary  McNamara  propose  to  dic- 
tate the  hiring  praetloes  of  a  community? 
Would  he  uaa  hi*  pow«r  of  blackmail  to  take 
the  laeue  ot  school  Integration  out  at  the 
haada  of  the  Psdsral  courts  and  place  It 
with  the  military?  Is  he  to  sit  In  judgment 
of  hoiulng  distribution  within  a  community? 

We  are  In  total  aympathy  with  the  Indl- 
▼Idual  Negro's  daaire  to  Improve  his  position 
and  we  beHeva  that  the  Indirldual  Negro 
pursuing  this  »"»*«***«»»  deserves  the  encour- 
agcsnent  of  his  total  oocnmunlty  and  reoog- 
altUn  of  gocUa  achtoved.  But  we  do  not 
believe  bis  dreama  or  ambitions  will  be  ad- 
vanced through  threats  such  as  Secretary 
McNamara  has  tosued.  Such  orders  will 
arouse  general  antagcmism  even  in  areas 
where  there  Is  no  "releatlees  discrimination." 

Mr.  McNamara  seems  to  forget  that  the 
Oovemment  Is  not  a  private  corporation  and 
that  he  and  the  Kennedy  brothers  are  not  Its 
principal  shareholders.  The  Oovemment  be- 
longs to  an  tha  people.  As  such.  It  should 
be  reeponslvie  to  tta  will  of  the  people  rather 
than  axpaet  tba  paopla  to  reapond  to  its  will. 
We  see  ao  baala  for  the  Federal  Oovemment 
specifying  codes  of  conduct  for  men.  busl- 
neseas,  or  eonun«nltlaa  beyond  Its  constKu- 
tioBal  hmlts. 

Following  tha  saoM  principle  which  Mr. 
McNamara  la  apptytng  tn  hla  "relentlees  dls- 
erlmtnatlon'*  orttar,  he  might  ]ust  as  well 
declare  that  tha  Oovemoiant  will  not  pur- 
chase frcaa  flraoa  whleh  employ  red -headed 
secretarlee  in  preference  to  blondes.  The 
potnt  la  that  thare  are  aome  things  which  are 
none  of  Mr.  McNamara's  bualnees. 

We  have  llratf  a  long  time  within  the 
framawork  of  tiM  praaant  Constitution  and 
have  I  mi,lBtiaail  iminatohart  progreas.  There 
la  no  reason  to  junk  tt  now  in  favor  of  gov- 
ernment by  Bzecutlve  order  which  bypasses 
the  leglsUtlve  and  judicial  branchea. 

Secretary  ICcNaaMra  would  be  well  advised 
to  withdraw  hla  "ratenUeaa  diacrlmlnaaon" 
boycott  order  and  oonfees  that  he  has  wan- 
dered far  aAaM  Urana  hie  normal  duties  ss 
head  of  the  Pafanaa  Department. 

We  are  certain  that  his  retreat  will  not 
make  Ufe  one  Mt  more  dilBcult  for  members 
of  the  Negro  race.  But  we  feel  that  enforce- 
ment of  his  order  wlU  Injure  the  rights  of 
citizenship  of  both  white  and  colored  people 
by  establlahment  of  a  dangerous  precedent. 
For.  If  tha  Soeratary  of  Defense  exercises 
aoonoBOle  bladanall  to  apply  his  will,  how 
much  longer  wm  It  be  before  the  Seeretary 
of  Dstanae  to  backing  up  his  orders  to  the 
American  paopla  wtth  Armed  Forcea? 

The  dooia  of  tta  aoorts  are  wide  open  to 
handle  oasaa  oT  *>el«ntlesa  dlscrtmlnaUon," 
Mr.  MeHamara.  VnMI  they  are  closed,  there 
la  ao  flTBure  tm  a  MSiBTisr  of  the  Cabinet 
attetnpctng  to  «aarp  thair  prerogatlvea. 


(From  the  Iftowa  and  Ooorler,  Aug.  4.  IMS] 
Pouxscu.  Uaa  or  Daranaa  Baaaa 
(An  editorial  ftoaa  the  Cbarlotte  Mewa) 
Defense      Oiftosj      McNaasara's      latss* 

dtrecttva  bida  fair  to  aaka  Rumpty  Dumptya 


of  military  base  commanders  In  the  United 
States.  In  a  predae  defense  of  Imprecise 
language,  the  original  Humpty  declared: 
"When  I  use  a  word.  It  means  Jusit  what  I 
choose  It  to  nvaan — nothing  more  or  leea." 

So  it  will  be  with  the  base  conunanders, 
who  have  been  authorized  by  Mr.  McNanmra 
to  declare  "off  limits"  any  area — or  commu- 
nity— which  practices  "releiitleas  discrimina- 
tion" against  Negroes. 

"Relentleee"  In  this  Instance,  as  the 
Oreensboro  Dally  News  rightly  note*.  Is  a 
"weasel  word.  '  It  means  whatever  Secretary 
McNamara  choosee  It  to  me.in.  and  the  mean- 
ing can  change  from  commander  to  com- 
mander-subject, of  course,  t*.)  higher  level 
approval  where  the  meaning  well  might 
change  again 

The  probability  of  unequal  application  of 
the  directive  Is  obvious.  But  the  meaning 
of  Mr.  McNamara's  words  is  not  a  point  upon 
which  debate  ought  to  be  Impaled  It  needs 
to  be  directed.  Instead,  at  the  improper  as- 
sumption that  the  social  and  civil  ills  of  this 
Nation  fall  within  the  province  of  niilltary 
concern. 

Those  ills,  of  course,  are  none  of  the  mili- 
tary's business,  unless  Congress  so  declares 
by  legislation  or  the  President.  In  hla  capac- 
ity as  commander  in  chief,  so  declares  by 
Executive  order  Neither  Congress  nor  the 
President  has  made  such  a  declaration. 

The  Defense  Department's  sole  reason  for 
being  is  to  protect  this  Nation  and  this 
Qovernment  against  foreign  attack  or  domes- 
tic revolt.  It  is  neither  required  nor  author- 
ized to  use  Its  considerable  economic  power 
to  achieve  political  ends  or  social  and  civil 
reform  which,  at  this  time,  not  even  Con- 
gress has  endorsed  as  a  goal  properly  within 
the  purview  of  Federal  authority. 


[Prom  the  Charleston    (SC  )    News  and 

Courier.    Aug.    2.    1963 1 

PmEvirw    or    PoLica    Stats 

Orders  from  Washington  to  inject  the 
armed  services  Into  local  public  school  proh- 
lenis  Is  the  latest  sample  of  Oovemment 
dictation.  It  Is.  we  are  confident,  by  no 
means  the  last. 

While  citizens  are  marching  in  the  streets 
of  cities  of  both  North  and  South,  and  gear- 
ing up  perhaps  for  full-scale  race  riots,  the 
Kennedy  administration  is  proceeding  with 
Its  practice  runs  for  the  p<3llce  state  in 
America. 

We  use  these  strong  terms  advLsedly.  An 
administration  that  wHl  direct  the  Armed 
Forces  to  Intervene  In  social  and  political 
matters  on  the  scale  already  announced  In 
the  current  controversy  will  not  stop  at  po- 
licing the  color  problem.  Once  the  habit 
Is  formed  of  employing  the  Armed  Forces  for 
domestic  purpoees  Instead  of  protecting  the 
country  against  foreign  enemies,  the  con- 
centration camp  and  the  firing  squad  begin 
to  move  cloeer. 

Couched  In  language  that  seems  harmless 
enough,  a  Department  of  Defense  order  pub- 
lished yesterday  In  the  News  and  Courier 
Instructs  commanders  to  advise  parents  un- 
der their  command  of  "the  oonstltutlonal 
rights  of  their  children  to  be  assigned  to 
school  without  regard  to  race  "  These  "con- 
stitutional rlghu" — though  supposedly  set- 
tled by  the  1954  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court — still  are  being  argued  In  the  courts. 
Tet  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force  officers  are 
being  commanded  to  Interpret  them  and  see 
that  they  are  enforced  In  local  communi- 
ties where  military  bases  are  situated.  Other 
directives  already  have  threatened  to  use 
the  economic  weapon,  by  putting  off  limits 
plaeaa  of  boslnaas  that  catar  to  patrons  of 
only  one  race. 

Maanwhlla,  In  Congresa.  the  so-called  dvll 
rlghta  bill  la  under  consideration  to  give  the 
force  of  statutory  law  to  Oovemment  man- 
agemant  of  prtvato  bujlneaa  policies.    As  w« 


understand  this  legislation,  tt  would  deny 
the  dvll  right  of  a  Jury  trial  to  businessmen 
chsirged  with  violation  of  rules  for  employ- 
ment and  accommodation. 

Putting  together  the  removal  of  protec- 
tion by  Juries  and  the  enforcement  of  Oov- 
emment civil  policies  by  the  firmed  services, 
a  concerned  citizen  hardly  can  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica Is  fast  becoming  a  police  state  In  the 
lUeml  sen-ie  of  the  term. 


I  Prim   the   Nashville   Banner.   Aug    2.    1963] 

T.\X     liETX  RNS     No     CLIS     FOa     IMTKGRATIONIST 

Wielding 

To  the  dix'ket  of  coercive  devices  employed 
or  attempted  by  the  Kennedy  team  In  behalf 
of  \.tB  desegregation  pitch,  now  Is  added  the 
charge  that  It  Is  using  previously  secret  In- 
come tax  returns  of  businessmen  to  make 
iheni  Integrate  their  facilities  near  military 
bases. 

And  to  Seruktor  Basst  Goldwatdi's  urgent 
suggestion  that  the  Senate  Investigate  that, 
as  vfc-ell  as  kindred  tactics  visited  on  these 
areas  as  policy,  through  the  Pentagon,  a  con- 
cerned public  can  only  reply  "It  Is  time  some- 
body Investigated  them" 

Congress  through  Its  appropriate  commit- 
tees has  that  authority— backed  with  sub- 
pena  power. 

Congress  writes  the  laws.  Including,  cer- 
tainly, the  tax  statutes.  It  also  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  guarding  these  against  abuse, 
or  misuse  for  punitive  purpose— as  a  blunt 
instrument  held  over  individual  or  com- 
munity heads. 

Moreover,  the  Defense  Department  Is  an- 
swerable to  Congress  for  digressing  Into  new 
policy  areas  of  sociological  challenge,  waving 
a  big  stick,  on  the  domestic  front.  Whether 
such  originates  with  Secretary  McNamara,  or 
through  the  Pentagons  embroidery  with  new 
offices  of  fancy  nomenclature — «uch  as  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Civil  Rights — Congress  has  the  authority,  and 
the  duty,  to  bold  It  to  an  accounting. 

One  of  the  foremost  civil  rlghU,  guaranteed 
to  the  citizens  by  their  Constitution — and 
not  lawfully  subject  to  abridgement — Is  the 
right  to  security  from  pwUtical  caprice  by 
figures  of  the  Government.  Itself.  That  Is 
the  point  to  which  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
drawing  attention  when  he  admonished.  "In 
questions  of  power,  then,  let  no  more  be 
heard  of  confidence  In  man,  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  tiie  Con- 
stitution.' 

This  is.  after  all.  still  the  United  States  of 
America — where  the  people  are  boss — and  not 
a  police  sUte.  wherein  they  are  in  subject 
status  to  either  elective  or  appointive  offi- 
cialdom. 

If,  as  charged,  tax  returns—  normally  and 
properly  secret — are  employed  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  coercion:  and  by  units  of  the  Gov- 
ernment not  properly  privy  to  them,  a  major 
departure  from  the  civil  proprieties  has  oc- 
curred. And  that,  note  It.  Is  the  business 
of  Congress 

No  less  has  a  major  departure  occurred  In 
the  order,  whatever  Its  sotirce.  subjecting 
whole  ccanmunlties  to  the  off  limits  status 
for  failure  to  come  to  heel— Juat  like  that— 
at  the  brothers  Kennedy  et  al..  cracking  of 
the  whip.  Again,  this  Is  not  a  police  state, 
relative  to  military  decree,  or  otherwise. 

Basst  GoLDWAxm  and  southern  colleagues, 
challenging  the  drift  In  that  direction,  are 
not  alone,  surely.  In  their  concern.  As  the 
ArlBona  Senator  clearly  pointed  out — com- 
munities almost  as  far  north  as  the  Cana- 
dian border,  with  military  InstallaUons,  have 
not  adopted  all-out  Integration. 

There  la  a  vast  difference  between  the  Ken- 
nedy team's  political  intarast  and  the  public 
Interest.  There  are  adequate  laws  to  accom- 
plish the  latter.  It  won't  be  accomplished  by 
the  former. 
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(From  the  Aiken  Standard  and  Review, 

Aug.  6,  1963] 
ArroaKXT  OcmxAX.  or  thx  An  Foecx? 

Senator  Bakxt  OoLoWATn,  a  major  general 
in  the  Air  Force  Reserre,  seea  in  tha  Defenae 
Department's  civil  rights  program  "the 
threat  of  a  military  takeover  should  thlnga 
change  In  the  country  and  we  find  the  mili- 
tary commanders  have  become  used  to  run- 
ning politics  and  the  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity." 

The  Arizona  Republican  expressed  this  con- 
cern In  attacking,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Pentagon  order  that  directs  com- 
manders of  military  establishments  to  place 
off  limits  nearby  areas  where  "relentless  dis- 
crimination" Is  found. 

Senator  GoLowATia  Charged  that  the  direc- 
tive "started  in  the  Attorney  Oeneral's  Office" 
and  demanded  an  Inveatigation  of  the  recent 
tour  of  military  bases  by  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Civil 
Defense.  Alfred  B.  Pitt,  who,  he  said,  was 
"completely  armed  with  dossiers  on  the  busi- 
nessmen of  the  community,  doeslera  com- 
plete with  every  figure  the  Committee  (Presi- 
dential Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity) 
can  get  out  of  Income  tax  returns." 

Democratic  Senators  John  Stknnu  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Stbom  THumicoND  of  South 
Carolina,  backed  the  Goldwater  charge  that 
the  Pentagon  order  put  the  military  in  poli- 
Ucs. 

The  Pentagon  admitted  that  a  group  of 
Defense  officials  recently  visited  Air  Force 
bases  at  Blloxl,  areenvlUe,  and  Columbus, 
Miss  :  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Shreveport,  La.,  and 
that  Mr.  Fltt  was  on  part  of  the  tour — 
"where  off-base  discrimination  problems 
had  been  known  to  extot."  But  the  Depart- 
ment denied  that  Mr.  Fltt  or  any  othera  had 
information  from  Income  tax  records  or  Gov- 
ernment fUes. 

It  wo\ild  seem  to  us  that  the  Defenae  De- 
partment might  have  Ita  hands  pretty  full 
running  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force, 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  In  maintaining  and 
strengthening  our  defenaaa  against  the  moat 
cunning,  ruthless  and  far-flung  enemies  the 
Nation  haa  ever  faced — without  undertaking 
to  police  civil  rlghta. 

However,  the  OoMwater  charge  of  tha  uae 
of  police  state  tactica,  would  seem  to  re- 
volve around  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
Mr.  Fltt  and  his  group  have  uaed.  as  the 
Senator  said,  "the  full  force  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  documcnta."  ?nien  the  Ihcts  have 
been  eetabliahed  by  inveatigation  It  will  than 
be  time  to  determine  the  proper  acope  of 
military  duty. 


DOCTRINE  FOR  TEACHERS 

Mr.  THIFRMOND.  lix.  President,  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Studies  at  the  University  of  SouUi 
Carolina  has  prepared  a  syllabus  and 
guide  for  teacher  workshops  and  semi- 
nars entitled  "Democracy  and  Commu- 
nism in  World  Affairs." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  draft 
is  to  be  considered  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  this  weekend.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  bar  association  will  scru- 
tinize this  work  most  carefiilly.  for  I 
have  had  numerous  protests  from  re- 
sponsible sources  concerning  the  lack  of 
scholarship  and  the  generally  ineffeetiye 
presentation  of  the  subject  in  this  work. 

One  of  the  latest  criticisms  n^ich  has 
come  to  my  attention  is  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Doctrine  for  Teachers"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  6,  1903,  issue  of  the 
Richmond  News  Leader  of  Riehmond. 
Va.  I  ask  imanlmoui  eonsent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  In  the  RxcoiU)  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 


I  am  particularly  concerned  about  this 
publication  since  it  originated  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  I  have 
had  numerous  contacts  from  across  the 
Nation  inquiring  as  to  just  how  such  an 
Inferior  work  happened  to  be  produced 
In  South  Carolina.  I  must  say  that  I 
am  unable  to  account  for  what  appears 
to  be  a  most  unobjective  work  and  I  Join 
with  many  others  who  have  taken  a  sin- 
cere interest  in  informing  the  public  on 
the  issues  of  communism  against  democ- 
racy and  urge  that  the  American  Bar 
Association  weigh  most  carefully  the 
harm  that  could  be  done  by  sponsoring 
the  distribution  of  an  inferior  product 
as  a  guide  to  teachers  in  public  schools. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Doctrine  for  Teachers 

The  American  Bar  Association  is  circulat- 
ing a  draft  version  of  a  new  teacher's  guide 
on  commtinlsm,  intended  for  ccHnment  and 
correction  before  September  publication. 
Our  correction  Is  brief :  This  draft  needs  lots 
otf  correction;  It  is  unacceptable,  and  unfor- 
tunate. 

The  proposed  publication  Is  "Democracy 
and  Communism  In  World  Affairs."  This  ti- 
tle omits  a  significant  word  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  book  was  prepared  by  the 
ABA'S  Standing  Committee  on  Education 
Against  Cotnmunlsm.  That  word  Is  "against." 

Needleas  to  say,  this  guide  does  not  advo- 
cate comm<inlsm.  It  does  not,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  advocate  anything.  The  message  of 
the  manual,  which  Is  designed  to  help  teach- 
er-trainees prepare  high  school  courses  In 
eonununism,  pretty  much  comes  down  to 
this:  Tou've  got  your  communism,  and  you 
you're  your  democracy.  They  both  have 
their  good  points  and  their  bad  points.  If 
you  want  to  "deal  effectively"  with  commu- 
nism, you  have  to  understand  the  appeal 
which  it  has  for  Its  devoted  followers.  But 
teachers  are  warned  "to  steer  clear  of  the 
'good  guys  vs.  the  bad  gujrs'  approach." 
Oonimunlsta  are  a  bit  despotic,  but  are  they 
really  such  bad  gujrs? 

Under  this  analysis,  communism  becomes 
merely  an  alternate  system  of  social  organi- 
sation, relished  by  hungry  millions  who  have 
a  taste  for  totalitarianism.  Communism  Is 
indeed  rxithleas,  which  makes  it  something 
of  a  challenge  to  the  more  genteel  "forces  of 
freedom."  But  on  the  whole,  the  problem  is 
to  malntein  a  dynamic  equilibrium  In  world 
affairs,  with  a  judlelona  uae  of  foreign  aid  as 
a  holding  action,  and  to  demonstrate  the 
moral  power  of  good  example.  The  ABA 
manual  wUl  cost  no  lost  sleep  to  Walt  Whit- 
man Rostow  and  the  State  Department  pol- 
icy planning  staff. 

Over  and  over  again  the  fledgling  teacher 
Is  Invited  to  imderstand  the  mysterious  "ap- 
peals" of  the  Communistic  system.  He  is 
Invited  to  read  the  ponderous  tomea  of 
George  Kennan  and  Walter  Lippmann.  He  is 
told  that  the  enormous  bureaucracy  of  Soviet 
Rusaia  is  "essentially  conBerratlve."  He  is 
reminded  of  the  excesses  of  our  own  indus- 
trial revolution,  although  "today  we  have 
learned  that  property  la  compatible  with  so- 
cial Justice."  He  observes  the  flowering  of 
■oolaltwn.  and  Mamtsm  in  history  and  fol- 
lows the  contributions  of  Hegel  and  the 
refinemente  of  Lenin.  He  flnds  that  Lenin's 
terrorism  perverted  true  socialism — a  devel- 
opment of  such  magnitude  that  a  whole 
Is  neeeesary  to  explain  that  the 
loeratte  aodallate  are  among  the  Mtta-- 
aat  foea  of  the  Oommoniste,  as  wmI  as  their 
admittedly  moat  dangerous  enemlea." 

And  ao  it  goea  in  a  soft  tepestry  of  subtle 
webs  and  flne-sp\in  distortions.  The  manual 
asserts  that  communism  in  the  XTnlted  Stetes 
hegsn  In  1917;  in  reality  Commxmlste  set  up 
headquarters  In  New  Tork  in   1872.     Here 


Trotsky  published  "Novy  Mir"  untU  the  rev- 
olutionaries left  to  Join  Lenin  in  Russia 
in  1917.  The  manual  implies  that  10,000 
U.S.  Communists  have  registered  under  the 
foreign  agento  law,  whereas  none  have.  The 
manual  twice  refers  to  the  pre-election 
Cuban  crisis  last  year  as  the  •TJovember" 
crisis;  and  not  without  noting  that  "the 
n.S.S.R..  backed  away  from  the  prospect  with 
maturity  and  realism."  The  clear  and  famil- 
iar record  of  Conununist  espionage  and  sub- 
version in  the  United  States  is  ignored  while 
Communist  conquests  abroad  Just  happen 
impersonally — the  People's  Republic  of 
China  arises  bloodlessly  in  1049,  Eastern  Eu- 
ropyean  dissidents  disappear,  whole  nations 
vanish  from  the  map.  The  teacher  who  reads 
this  guide  win  find  no  ugliness  here. 

In  opposition  to  the  alluring  appeals  of 
the  myth  they  have  invented,  the  authors 
of  this  book  have  no  defined  phUoeophy  to 
offer.  They  speak  sometimes  of  "democracy," 
although  their  only  conviction  Is  that  "polit- 
ical democracy  is  Justified  by  ite  own  exlat- 
ence."  Yet  democracy  is  not  distinctive  of 
the  American  system;  It  has  been  repreaenta- 
tlve  of  many  tyrannies  and  two  or  three  free 
nations.  The  significant  feature  of  the 
American  Republic  was  well  expressed  by  the 
title  of  another  American  Bar  Association 
pamphlet  which  we  had  ••ccaslon  to  praise 
a  year  ago:  "Instruction  < '.  Conununlsm  and 
Its  Contrast  With  Liberty  Under  Law." 
Americans  have  found  certain  limited  fea- 
tures of  democracy  a  workable  means  to  a 
higher  end — the  dignity  of  a  free  man  and 
his  property,  protected  by  his  dependence  on 
fixed  higher  principles. 

In  Its  anxiety  to  avoid  indoctrination,  the 
current  manual  forgets  that  aU  teachers 
must  have  a  doctrine.  It  confuses  an  open 
mind  with  a  blank  mind.  It  beUevee  that  to 
be  objective,  one  must  have  no  objective. 
New  discoveries  cannot  disturb  the  student 
who  Is  taught  to  love  the  beautiful  truths 
of  Western  civilization,  and  to  love  his  coun- 
try where  these  truths  ought  to  be  protected. 
Let  such  a  student  read  beyond  the  narrow- 
minded  oversimplifications  of  the  coexistence 
theory,  and  he  will  discover  that  ecm- 
munism  is  evil.  It  haa  Ita  strengths  and  ite 
weaknesses;  but  oce  of  ite  strengths — as  this 
book  sadly  demonstrates — Is  the  gradual 
erosion  of  American  doctrine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absmce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

What  Is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RE3LATED  AGENCIES 
APPR0PRIA110NS.  1964 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Prealdeni.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  tbe-Oiair  lajr  before 
the  Senate  the.ODflnlsbed  bnsiiWBs. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICXR.  With- 
out ohjactlofn,  the  Ctaatr  lays  befon  the 
Senate  ttae  unflnidied  busdneas.  viiich  is 
HJl.  5S88. 

The  Senate  resumed  tte  considera- 
tion of  the  MU  (HJt  58M)  aiakmv  ap- 
propriations  tor   the   Departments  of 
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Labor,  smd  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  flacal 
year  ending  June  30, 1964.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRK8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  fUte  It. 

Mr.  CLARBL  Is  the  Clark  amendment 
the  pending  builne«?  

The  PRKSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Blr.  CLARK.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  win  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Have  I  the  right  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  without  preju- 
dice to  offer  It  later  today  ? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  withdraw  his  amendment. 
because  no  action  has  been  taken  upon 
it.   He  may  do  so  at  his  will. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  I  withdraw  It.  may  I 
reoffer  it  Uter  today? 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
SenaUH-  may  do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment for  the  time  being.  I  notify  Sen- 
ators that  I  shall  reofler  it  at  a  time 
when  I  believe  it  will  be  poesible  to  have 
a  majority  of  Senators  in  the  Chamber, 
and  after  a  "bve"  quorum.     

The  PRESn>INO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  no 
doubt  debate  oo  the  bill  will  continue 
long  enoi«h  wo  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Femisylvanla  will  have 
ample  time  tn  which  to  reoffer  his 
ajaendment.  However,  having  been 
courteous  yno^^g»»  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  be  intends  to  reoffer  his  amend- 
ment, it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  many 
Senators  had  hoped  that  the  Senate 
would  be  able  to  pass  the  bill  prunptly 
because  of  the  favorable  compromises 
that  had  been  made  In  the  subcommittee. 
Unless  thi  Tkttmtnr  from  Pennsylvania 
f^n  t#>rt  up  the  time  until  be  reoff ers  the 
amendment.  I  am  not  sure  that  other 
BTiioTwifn<mtM  irtu  not  be  offered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  must  protect  my 
rights  in  that  resard.  and  I  shall  do  so. 
It  is  my  andanUndlng  that  the  Senator 
from  Wlsconaln  (Mr.  Pioxkzbk]  has  in- 
formed the  Senator  In  charge  of  the  bill 
that  be  propoecs  to  offer  an  amendment. 
I  Intend  to  gai  ki  touch  with  blm  to  see 
tf  be  Is  wUUdc  to  oome  to  the  Chamber 
and  offer  his  amoD^nent. 

Mr.  COTTOH.  That  is  perfectly 
agreeable.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader  will  be  interested  in  my  next  state- 
ment If  consideration  of  the  Clark 
amendment  U  deferred  until  late  in  the 
afternoon.  «m1  the  amendment  is 
adapted.  It  la  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
■uuicment  batvesn  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  tb*  mbeommlttee.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  HiLtl,  and  my- 
self wlU  ttam  be  vitiated.  I  have  ap- 
proadmatelr  iiK  aBMndmsnta  which   I 

wish  to  oflir.  aai  von  which  I  shall 

,  votca.    m  the  sub- 

ky  a  meeting  of  minds  and 

by  rtasnnahia  tuiMiesslfms.   a  situation 

was  reached  in  which  it  was  possible  to 

report  a  goai  bOL 
TtM]  nonsfor  fmm  ftlshama  t*'T  recall 

that  before  the  Senate  adjourned 


day.  after  bringing  up  the  bill.  I  stated, 
as  did  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, that  we  would  stand  loyally  by 
these  appropriations,  even  though  some 
of  them,  we  felt,  had  gone  a  little  too  far. 
We  said  that  because  of  the  good  result 
we  had  obtained.  However,  if  the  ap- 
propriations are  to  be  liKreased.  we  will 
have  every  right  to  try  to  see  that  some 
of  them  are  cut  down. 

This  is  not  a  threat  of  any  sort  This 
is  said  merely  on  the  question  of  time.  If 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania withholds  his  amendment.  It 
may  mean  that  late  in  the  afternoon 
Senators  may  find  themselves  in  the 
position  where  they  will  have  to  ofTer 
amendments  which  they  had  not  in- 
tended to  offer. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yesterday  I  was  con- 
templating making  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit. However,  on  reconsideration,  I 
thought  the  committee  deserved  a  pat  on 
the  back,  first,  because  it  reported  a  bill 
which  Is  $265  million  under  the  esti- 
mates: second — and  this  is  rather  ex- 
traordinary. I  believe— it  is  $77  million 
under  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963 

I  compliment  not  only  the  distin- 
giitshed  chairman,  but  also  the  dlstin- 
giilshed  members  on  our  side.  Including 
our  ranking  member,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  as  well 
as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hkuska],  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
SurrH).  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall  1 ,  and  the  Scrut- 
tor  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  for  their 
diligence  with  respect  to  the  bill. 

If  amendments  are  to  be  offered  to  In- 
crease the  amounts,  obviously,  if  noth- 
ing happens.  I  will  still  relnstitute  in  my 
mind  the  original  feeling  that  I  would 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit,  along  with 
all  the  other  amendments  that  will  be 
offered. 

I  do  not  believe  that  at  this  Juncture 
the  excellent  work  of  the  committee 
ought  to  be  despoiled  by  trying  to  raise 
the  amounts  in  the  bill  by  substantial 
svuns.  The  amendment  that  was  with- 
drawn would  Increase  one  item  by  $30 
million. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HELL.  It  would  Increase  the  item 
by  $30  million  based  on  what  is  calcu- 
lated to  meet  a  need  under  legislation 
which  has  not  yet  been  reported  by  the 
legislative  committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  understand. 
Mr.   HILL.      Mr.    President,    will   the 
Senator  from  New   Hampshire   further 
yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  although  I  was  about  to 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELL.  What  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  said  concerning 
what  happened  in  committee  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  bill  comes  to  the 
floor  through  the  Joint  efforts,  the  co- 
operation, and  the  bipartisan  spirit  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
prlations,  both  on  the  Democratic  side 
and    the    Republican    side.     We    have 


.s(,uKht  to  bring  the  best  possible  bill  to 
thf  Senate  We  reported  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  understanding  that  we 
would  fight  for  the  bill  in  the  form  in 
which  we  have  brought  It  to  the  floor, 
believing  that,  after  due  consideration 
by  the  subcommittee  and  also  by  the  full 
committee,  and  based  upon  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  with  the  committee,  the 
Senate  has  before  it  the  best  possible 
bill 

Mr  COTTON.    That  Is  largely  becau.se 
of  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  chairman 
of   the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished   .• 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill).    He 
deserves  great  credit. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  Is  also  because  of  the 
Kenerous  help,  willing  cooperation,  and 
admirable  spirit  of  the  Senator  from 
New   Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
statement,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  In 
view  of  the  situation  that  now  exists, 
I  announce  that  it  will  be  a  live  quorum 

The  PRESEDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative   clerk  called   the   roll. 

and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 

their  names : 

I  No.   122  Leg  ] 

AUott  Ellender  Mechem 

Bartlptt  Knrln  MetcAU 

Beall  Ool<lw»ter  Monron»y 

Bible  Hank*  Uortoa 

Boo*  Hlckenloop«r  Mom 

Burdlck  Hill  Nelson 

Carlson  Hruaka  Pe»r»on 

CaM  Jack#on  PeU 

Church  Jor«l»n,  NO  Proxmlre 

Clark  Maiufleld  Robertaon 

Cooper  McOartby  Soott 

Cotton  McO««  Tower 

Dlrkaen  Mclntyre  Toung,  N   Dak. 

■dmoncUon         McNamara  Young.  Ohio 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  SenatOT  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
OoRS],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr 
HuMPHMTl.  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  LoNOl.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MORS!],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Bi£r.  PastomI,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr  Fut.b«icht].  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph!  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man  1  are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BathI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  MacnusonI 
are  necessarily  alMent. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikin]  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall,  are  al>8ent  on  ofBclal  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
PuouTY  ]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to 
request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sena- 
tors. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  lltUe  delay.  Mr.  Andubom.  Mr. 
Bsnnstt.  Mr.  BaxwBxaa.  Mr.  Braa  of  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Bysd  of  West  Virginia.  Ur 
Ca-nnon,    Mr.    CxTiTM,    Mr.    Dooo,    Mr. 
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DoMiNicK,  Mr.  DO0OLA8.  Mr.  Bngu,  Mr. 
FoNG,  Mr.  Orxtknino.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hat- 
den,  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Inoutk.  Mr. 
jAviTS,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Jobsaw  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Kkatixo,  Mr.  KcrAUvn,  Mr. 
Kenneot,  Ml .  KocHBL,  Mr.  Lattscke.  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  McClkllan.  Mr. 
McGovxRN.  Mr.  MnxER.  Mr.  Mundt.  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mrs.  Neubkrgxr,  Mr.  RzBXcorr. 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Sucpson,  Mr.  Smathxrs, 
Mrs.  SMrrH.  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Stxing- 
TON.  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Willlams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr,  Williams 
of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Yarborough  en- 
tered the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 
names. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendments,  which  are  at  the 
desk,  identified  as  No.  154. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  have  the  amendments 
considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  may  be  considered  en  bloc 
and  that  the  amendments  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  without  being 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments,  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcorb,  are  as  follows: 

On  page  0,  strike  out  lines  6  through  7,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "tSVO.OOO.". 

On  page  9.  beginning  with  "$2,048,600"  on 
line  14.  strike  out  all  through  line  18,  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "11.135.000.". 

On  page  15.  line  20,  strike  out  "M.flVO.OOO" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$4,347,000". 

On  page  21,  strike  out  lines  S  through  15. 

On  page  24,  line  7,  strike  out  "$30,830,000.", 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$31410,000.". 

On  page  24.  line  14,  strike  out  "$3,000,000" 
and  Insert-ln  lieu  thereof  "$2,000,000". 

On  page  26,  line  8.  strike  out  "$18,311,000'* 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$13,811,000". 

On  page  20,  strike  out  lines  10  through  18. 

On  page  38,  line  8.  strike  cut  "$30,406,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$26,406,000". 

On  page  28.  line  11.  strike  out  "$80,808,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$28,008,000". 

Beginning  with  page  30.  line  19.  strike  out 
all  through  page  31.  line  3.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  VI  of 
this  Act.  as  amended,  $177,014,000,  of  which 
$100,000,000  shall  be  for  grants  or  loans  for 
hospitals  and  related  faclUtlee  pursuant  to 
part  C.  $5,628,000  shall  l>e  for  the  purpoaes 
authorized  In  section  636,  and  $70,000,000 
shall  be  for  grants  or  loans  for  faclUtles 
pursuant  to  part  O.  as  foUows:  $20,000,000 
for  diagnostic  or  treatment  centers. 
$20,000,000  for  hospitals  for  the  chron- 
ically Ul  and  Impaired.  $10,000,000  for  reba- 
biuutlon  faculties,  and  $30,000,000  for  nun- 
Ing  homes:  Provided,  That  allotments  under 
Buch  parts  c  and  O  to  the  several  States  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  shaU  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  amounts  equal  to  the  limitations 
specified  herein:  Provided  further.  That 
funds  made  available  under  section  6S6  for 
experimental  or  demonstration  oonstructloo 
or  equipment  projects  khaU  not  be  used  to 
pay  In  excess  of  two-thirds  of  the  oast  of 
Euch  projects  as  determined  by  the  Surgeon 
General. 

On  page  32,  strike  out  Unes  10  through  13, 
a.nd  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$4,690,000.'*. 

On  page  32,  Mne  19,  strike  out  "$19,146,000*' 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$18,746,000". 


On  page  38.  line  6,  strike  out  "$29,080,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$27,021,000". 

On  page  35,  line  16,  strike  out  "$164,674,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$163,880,000". 

On  page  86,  line  20,  strike  out  "$146,114,- 
000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$144340.000". 

On  page  37.  Unes  7  and  8.  strike  out  "$100,- 
096,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$177.- 
388,000". 

On  page  37,  line  12,  strike  out  "$133,624,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$132,404,000". 

On  page  37,  line  22,  strike  out  "$19,809,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$19,689,000". 

On  page  88,  line  4,  strike  out  "$114,717,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$113,670,000". 

On  page  38,  line  8,  strike  out  "$69,226,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$68,723,000". 

On  page  38,  line  0,  strike  out  "$360,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$250,000". 

On  page  38,  line  15,  strike  out  "$88,407,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$87,675,000". 

On  page  42,  line  22,  strike  out  "$5,256,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof   "$4,756,000". 

On  page  45,  Une  4,  strike  out  "$14,000"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$7,000". 

On  page  45,  line  5,  strike  out  "$95,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$88,000". 

On  page  47.  beginning  with  the  word  "and" 
on  line  19,  strike  out  all  before  the  colon  on 
line  33,  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,697,000". 

On  page  60,  Une  9,  strike  out  "$6,050,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu   thereof  "$6,700,000". 

On  page  50,  Une  19,  strike  out  "$7,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$5,000,000". 

On  page  51,  restore  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  stricken  on  lines  14  through  18. 

On  page  61,  Une  19,  strike  out  "203"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "204". 

On  page  52,  Une  9.  strike  out  "$22,560,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$22,060,000". 

Beginning  with  the  word  "temporary"  on 
page  53.  Une  23,  strike  out  aU  before  the 
word  "and"  on  page  64,  Une  2. 

On  page  64,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out 
"$8,740,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$6,640,000". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  would  save  the  taxpayers 
a  total  of  $94,955,750. 

At  the  same  time  they  would  permit  a 
substantially  higher  level  of  spending  for 
virtually  all  activities  than  last  year's 
level. 

The  amendments  would  simply  cut  ap- 
propriations to  the  lowest  of  the  follow- 
ing three  levels : 

First.  The  President's  budget  request. 

Second.  The  level  of  appropriations  in 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Third.  The  level  of  appropriations  In 
the  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Superflcially,  the  bill  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  would  seem  to  cut  spending  be- 
low last  year's  levels.  Actually  it  would 
increase  appropriations  by  more  than 
$176  million.  This  Is  because  certain  au- 
thorizations for  some  important  pro- 
grams have  yet  to  be  extended.  For  ex- 
ample. If  legislation  granting  Federal 
funds  to  school  districts  which  have  chil- 
dren of  Federal  workers  in  their  classes 
were  to  be  extended,  as  surely  it  will  be, 
since  it  is  one  of  our  most  popular  pro- 
grams, a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$216,204,000  would  be  required. 

I  am  confident  that  will  come  up  and 
be  passed;  perhaps  at  a  higher  level.  As 
a  consequence,  the  fimding  of  these  pro- 
grams will  be  handled  in  a  supplemental 
appropriations  bill. 

Taking  Into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  NaUonal  Institutes  of  Health  last 
year  returned  nearly  $100  million — I 
think  $93  million — of  appropriated  funds, 
tbe  bill  would  increase  appropriations  by 


more  than  $269  million  over  last  year's 
actual  spending  and  my  amendments 
would  permit  increased  expenditures  of 
at  least  $174  million,  even  after  the  cut. 

Certainly  if  we  are  to  attempt  to  keep 
Federal  spending  down  in  order  to  ease 
to  some  degree  our  annual  budget  defi- 
cits, we  must  start  here  and  now.  The 
amendments  propose  to  do  exactly  this 
with  a  set  of  budget  cuts  which  do  not 
eliminate  programs,  do  not  cut  them 
back,  generally,  but  merely  attempt  to 
slow  down  their  skyrocketing  growth. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
said  this  year,  when  he  addressed  uhe 
Congress,  that  he  would  recommend  an 
increase  in  defense  spending  and  in 
space  spending,  and  in  meeting  our  nec- 
essary responsibility  in  connection  with 
interest  on  the  national  debt;  but  that 
in  all  other  areas  of  Government  spend- 
ing there  would  not  be  an  increase. 

This  policy  would  certainly  apply  to 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Why  should  such  appro- 
priations be  increased? 

I  feel  that,  if  we  are  to  take  the  Presi- 
dent at  his  word — I  think  he  was  right 
in  so  stating — we  should  do  our  best  to 
keep  the  level  of  spending  as  close  to 
the  level  of  last  year  as  possible. 

As  I  have  stated,  even  if  the  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to  and  the  $95  mil- 
lion cut  were  provided,  there  still  would 
be  an  increase  in  spending  over  the  sum 
of  last  year,  by  $174  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  take  up  the 
amendments  which  are  incorporated  in 
my  amendments  No.  154  in  order. 

BAVK   $lV^    MUXJON  BT   CUllUIC   BRACXBO 
PBOCmAM 

On  page  9  I  propose  to  strike  out  lines 
5  through  7,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$870,000." 

This  would  be  a  reduction  of  $1,330,- 

000  for  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program. 

1  strongly  disapprove  of  this  program, 
but  this  part  of  my  amendments  has 
nothing  to  do  with  my  particular  atti- 
tude on  that  program.  The  program  has 
already  been  killed  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. There  Is  a  very  serious 
question  as  to  whether  the  Senate  will 
pass  the  program.  If  tbe  Senate  does 
pass  the  measure  for  that  program,  there 
will  remain  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether  the  House  will  reverse  itself  and 
accept  the  Senate  bill. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  recom- 
mended action  seems  to  me  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  philosophy  that  is  fol- 
lowed In  our  rules — rule  XVI,  subpara- 
graph (g)  and  (d) — and  also  with  the 
philosophy  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire last  night.  He  pointed  out,  prop- 
erly, that  in  the  event  an  authorization 
is  passed  at  a  later  date,  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  could  take  care  of  the 
funds  called  for  by  such  authorization. 
This  would  seem  to  be  the  orderly  way 
to  handle  the  Mexican  bracero  program. 
F^r  the  Senate  to  make  tbe  assump- 
tion— I  think  It  is  a  very  unrealistic  as- 
sumption— that  the  program  will  be  re- 
vived, and  to  aiH>ropriate  nearly  $1^ 
million  for  It,  seems  to  me  to  Involve  an 
unnecessary  expenditure. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

BCr.  PROXMIRK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER  I  should  like  to  aak  the 
Senator  a  queetlMi. 

There  la  a  great  deal  of  merit  In  the 
Senator's  amendments.  The  Senator 
knows,  as  I  do,  how  dlfflciilt  It  Is  to  suc- 
ceed lii  having  the  Senate  adopt  a  reduc- 
tion In  appropriations  once  they  have 
been  recommended  by  the  committee. 

In  the  event  that  the  Senator's 
amendments  do  not  prevail,  is  it  the  Sen- 
ator's intention  to  try  to  obtain  at  least 
a  part  of  the  effect  by  offering  separate 
amendments  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
Items  contained  In  his  amendments, 
such  as  the  amendment  he  is  now  dls- 
cxiasing,  which  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
moat  persuaslyc  even  to  Senators  who 
might  otherwlae  not  go  along  with  the 
amendments  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  Indeed.  I  have 
that  intention.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  may  support 
that  particular  amendment,  when  I  offer 
it.  I  Intend  to  offer  that  amendment 
later. 

I  shall  offer  only  one  amendment,  or 
at  most  two  amendments,  of  that  kind. 
Perhaps  there  wm  be  only  this  one. 
There  are  31  different  amendments  in- 
cluded in  my  amendments  No.  154.  If  I 
offered  them  separately,  the  time  for 
consideration  would  be  greatly  extended. 

The  vote  on  my  overall  amendments 
may  Indicate  to  me  generally  whether 
there  will  be  much  support  for  any  indi- 
vidual amendments.  If  Senators  indi- 
cate to  me  that  there  la  any  amendment 
which  a  substantial  niunber  of  Senators 
might  support,  which  would  give  me  real 
hope  to  have  It  agreed  to.  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  offer  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
not  necessarily  be  deterred  by  the  vote 
on  the  main  amendments,  because  it  is 
understandabla  that  there  might  be  vari- 
ous reasons  why  Senators  would  vote 
"nay."  with  the  result  that  they  might 
constitute  a  group  so  large  as  to  make 
the  vote  adverse  on  the  amendments  as 
a  whole,  whereas  If  Senators  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  Individual 
amendments,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin might  well  pick  up  enough  strength 
to  have  some  amendments  adopted. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  many 
amendments,  but  perhaps  if  the  Senator 
selected  a  few — not  necessarily  only 
two — they  might  comprise  a  good  chunk 
of  the  $95  million  which  the  Senator  Is 
seeking  to  reduce  by  his  main  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  very  true. 
Another  possible  amendment,  which  I 
am  seriously  considering  offering.  Is  the 
amendment  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sion in  the  bin  which  accoiaits  for  more 
than  half  of  the  $95  million.  There  is  a 
$50  million  increase  provided  In  the  bill 
over  the  Buureau  of  the  Budget  request. 
over  what  the  acency  wants,  over  what 
the  adminlstratloa  says  it  can  use  for 
hospital  construction.  It  may  be  that 
an  amendment  on  that  item,  to  cut  it 
back  to  what  the  administration  asks. 


might  succeed.  That  Is  a  possible  al- 
ternative. 

Mr.  MILLER  Yes.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  was  thinking  about.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

I  have  discussed  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  section  of  my   amendment. 

SATIMO     ONK-THIKO     OF      A      MIU.ION      OOLUAKS 

roA  Buna>iNos 

On  page  15.  line  20.  I  would  make  a 
further  amendment.  It  Involves  a  re- 
duction of  $323,000  In  the  allotment  for 
the  buildings  and  facilities  of  the  Food 
and  EXrug  Administration. 

Incidentally,  this  amendment  would 
reduce  the  appropriation  to  the  level 
recommended  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Last  year  the  Senate 
passed  nothing.  So  It  would  still  be 
nearly  $4  4  million  over  last  years  ap- 
propriation, which  was  nothing  In  this 
category. 

The  extra  $323,000  that  the  Senate 
has  restored  from  the  sunount  provided 
by  the  House  Is  for  planning  for  four  dis- 
trict faculties:  In  Denver,  Philadel- 
phia, St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco 
The  Denver  plans  will  be  completed,  and 
the  others  begun. 

The  Pood  and  Dtuk  Administration  re- 
quested funds  for  planning  and  for  con- 
struction of  seven  district  facilities,  but 
construction  funds  were  appropriated 
in  the  House  for  only  three  of  these. 
The  Senate  has  sulded  these  funds  for 
planning  purposes  for  the  other  facili- 
ties. The  House  wanted  the  others 
built  before  appropriating  funds  for 
planning  the  remaining  four. 

The  question  is  how  fast  we  should  go 
In  constructing  these  facilities.  I  am 
not  against  constructing  them,  but 
should  we  rush  all  seven  this  year?  The 
House  does  not  think  that  expanded  field 
facilities  are  that  urgently  needed,  suid 
it  was  properly  concerned  with  the  rapid 
rate  of  construction.  There  were  none 
last  year,  and  seven  were  proposed  for 
this  year. 

This  Is  a  very  rapid  step-up,  particu- 
larly in  light  of  what  the  President  has 
said  atx)ut  keeping  domestic  spending 
down  to  last  year's  level. 

SCHOOL    FOB    DKAF ON«  AND  ONE-HALF    MIL- 
LION   DOULAJl    SAVING 

The  next  amendment  involves  a  re- 
duction of  $1,500,000  for  expansion  of 
teaching  in  education  of  the  deaf. 

Again  we  have  a  request  by  the  ad- 
ministration, by  the  Budget,  that  the 
Congress  should  pass  nothing.  It  is  felt 
that  we  should  not  spend  this  $l'j  mil- 
lion. No  funds  were  requested  by  the 
President  for  this  purpose,  and  the  House 
provided  none,  even  though  la.st  year 
there  was  a  $1,500,000  program. 

It  seems  to  me  no  funds  should  be 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  until  a  bill 
authorizing  continuation  of  the  program 
has  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
is  signed  by  the  President. 

So  once  again  we  come  to  the  simple 
issue  of  whether  Congress  should  force 
money  on  the  administration  and  give  it 
money  which  It  has  not  Indicated  It 
wants.     I  think  we  should  not  do  so. 


VOCATIONAL  BKHABXLrTATION — tS  MILLION 
BAVINS 

The  next  item  is  on  page  24,  line  17. 
involving  a  reduction  of  $5,020,000  for 
research  and  training  funds  In  the  OflBce 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Last  year  $25,500,000  was  appro- 
priated, and  this  was  an  enormous  In- 
crease. 

Let  me  trace  the  expansion  of  spend- 
ing in  this  pau-ticular  agency  over  a 
period  of  4  years. 

In  1960  the  appropriation  was 
$12,700,000. 

In  1961  It  was  $16,430,000. 

In  1962  it  was  $20,250,000. 

In  1963  it  was  $25,500,000. 

In  other  words,  for  each  year  from 
1960  to  1963  there  was  an  increase  of 
$4  or  $5  million. 

This  year  the  Senate  committee  has 
a-sked  for  an  Increase  of  $11,330,000  In 
1  year,  an  increase  of  some  40  percent, 
an  increase  from  $25  million  to  $36  mil- 
lion. 

The  House  concluded  that  the  pro- 
posed Increase  Is  too  much,  being  an  in- 
crease of  44  percent. 

If  the  Senate  should  go  back  to  the 
Hou.se  figure,  as  my  amendment  would 
provide,  there  would  still  be  an  increase 
of  24  pjercent.  an  increase  of  $6  million 
over  last  years  appropriation. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  pace  of  expan- 
sion of  this  good  program— it  Is  a  good 
program  and  I  support  the  program — a 
pace  which  has  Involved  an  annual  in- 
crease of  $4  or  $5  million,  to  provide  an- 
other $5  million  this  year  would  be  gen- 
erous, appropriate,  and  proper,  rather 
than  to  step  up  the  program  suddenly 
and  have  an  $11  million  increase  in  a 
single  year. 

The  experience  of  our  Congress  with 
programs  that  have  been  rapidly  ex- 
panded indicates  that  these  are  pro- 
grams in  which  waste  and  inefficiency 
develop. 

roBBION    BBSBABCH  — $1     MILLION    SAVING 

My  next  Item  concerns  funds  for  re- 
search and  training  in  the  special  for- 
eign currency  program  in  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation.  The  Senate 
committee  provided  for  a  $3  million  ap- 
propriation for  that  Item.  It  compares 
with  a  $2  million  allowance  by  the  House. 

There  are  two  arguments  for  my  pro- 
posal. 

This  program  would  provide  an  addi- 
tional $2  million,  after  my  amendment. 
However,  the  Senate  committee  feels 
that  we  should  go  to  a  $3  million  level 
in  a  program  for  financing  research  In 
foreign  countries.  I  think  such  a  pro- 
gram has  some  merit,  but  we  should  rec- 
ognize that  the  real  problem  of  American 
industry  in  competing  for  foreign  mar- 
kets has  been  the  fact  that  foreign  coun- 
tries have  engaged  in  a  great  deal  more 
commercial  and  Industrial  research  than 
we  have.  We  have  concentrated  our  re- 
search very  largely  in  the  areas  of  de- 
fense and  space,  with  some  in  the  area 
of  health  sciences.  But  a  number  of  in- 
dustrialists with  whom  I  have  talked  to 
have  said  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  great 
expansion  of  competition  from  abroad 
has  been  the  fact  that  they  have  had 
this  research  advantage. 
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I  think  we  should  continue  the  pro- 
gram at  a  generous  rate;  but  to  step  It 
up  to  the  $3  million  level,  and  Increase 
it  by  50  percent,  seems  to  me  to  be 
excessive. 

In  1960  the  budget  request  was  for 
$395,000  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  not 
granted.    Congress  did  not  provide  It. 

However,  in  1961  the  amount  appro- 
priated was  $930,000. 

The  1962  appropriation  was  $1,372,000. 

Last  year  the  amount  was  Increased  to 
$2  million,  an  increase  of  $600,000  in  1 
year. 

Now  the  Appropriations  Committee 
recommends  a  further  increase  of  $1 
million,  up  to  $3  million. 

The  House  has  indicated  that  very  few 
results  of  this  program  are  available  to 
the  Congress  now  and  that  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  adequately  evaluated. 
House  Members  felt  that  Congress  should 
take  a  good  look  at  this  program,  eval- 
uate the  results,  and  recognize  what  ben- 
efits have  been  realized  from  the  large 
expenditures  in  the  past,  before  Increas- 
ing the  program  by  $1  million  this  year. 

ALASKAK   WATBB   POLLimOH $9,000,000  SATDtO 

The  next  section  of  the  bill  which  I 
would  amend  is  on  page  26,  line  8.  There 
my  amendment  provides  for  a  reduction 
of  $2,500,000  for  buildings  and  facilities 
of  the  Public  Health  Service.  This  Item 
goes  back  once  again  to  the  House-rec- 
ommended flgxire. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  take  a  position 
in  opposition  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  Alaska.  They  are  not  only 
charming  and  attractive,  fine  gentlemen, 
and  wonderful  Senators,  but  they  are 
also  able  men  who  make  the  best  possible 
case  for  their  State.  But  what  this  par- 
ticular proposal  provides,  and  what  I 
would  cut  out,  are  funds  for  a  regional 
water  pollution  control  laboratory  at 
Fairbanks.  Alaska. 

Alaska  is  the  largest  State  In  the 
Union;  it  is  infinitely  larger  than  Texas. 
It  has  a  very  small  population.  It  has 
vast  water  resources  of  all  kinds  In  all 
areas.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  provide 
$2.5  million  for  a  study  or  for  work  on  the 
development  of  water  pollution  control 
In  Alaska  would  make  about  as  much 
sense  as  it  would  have  made  to  provide 
$2.5  million  to  clear  up  pollution  in  the 
streams  of  this  coxmtry  back  In  1492 
when   Columbus  discovered  America. 

If  any  part  of  the  United  States  can 
be  expected  to  be  clear  of  water  pollution, 
It  ought  to  be  Alaska  Therefore,  the 
increase  which  the  ccsnmittee  makes  over 
the  House  figure  in  order  to  provide  for 
a  regional  water  pollution  control  lab- 
oratory at  Fairbanks  makes  very  little 
sense  to  me  and,  I  believe,  is  another  rea- 
son why  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

BELTS VnXZ    HEALTH    CKNTKE tl.4    KILUON 

8AVIMO 

On  page  26  I  would  strike  out  lines  10 
through  18.  The  effect  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  $1,441,000  for  an  environmental 
health  center  to  be  located  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  The  result  would  be  to  go  back 
to  the  figure  recommended  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  House  dis- 
allowed the  request  in  its  entirety.  The 
Senate  ccxnmittee  restored  it. 


The  House  committee  was  favorably 
disposed  toward  the  concept  of  a  major 
environmental  health  facility,  as  was  the 
Senate  ccxnmittee.  In  1961,  Congress  ap- 
propriated $785,000  for  the  plaxming  of 
this  environmental  health  center.  The 
House  report  has  this  to  say  about  the 
appropriation,  at  page  20  of  the  House 
report. 

This  was  followed  by  inexcusable  pro- 
crastination, Indecision,  and  confusion  In  the 
ezecutlTe  branch.  Last  year  It  was  testified 
tliat  the  Bite  would  be  announced  "tomor- 
row." This  year  no  site  has  been  selected  and 
no  assurance  could  be  given  the  committee 
as  to  when  It  was  to  be  selected. 

Ilie  House  disallowed  the  appropria- 
tion imtil  the  executive  branch  could 
come  forward  with  firmer  plans,  and 
there  could  be  better  evidence  of  support 
and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  various  phases  of  environ- 
mental hefilth.  The  first  set  of  plans  for 
the  environment  health  center  has  not 
yet  been  completed. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  now  proposed  a  site.  How- 
ever, the  site  is  controversial.  The  item 
ought  to  be  separately  considered  and 
evaluated  by  the  Senate  before  such  a 
substantial  amoimt  of  money  is  appro- 
priated. The  question  is  whether  or  not 
the  facility  should  be  located  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  area.  There  was  a 
feeling,  eloquently  voiced  in  the  House  of 
R^resentatives,  both  In  the  committee 
and  on  the  floor,  that  a  better  place 
would  be  a  college  or  xmiversity  ccunplex. 
The  Senate  committee,  however,  says 
that  any  location  remote  from  the  Na- 
tion's capital  would  "destroy"  the  basic 
"concept"  of  this  environment  health 
center. 

I  believe  that  the  site  suggested  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  selected 
In  a  hurry,  in  order  to  present  the  pro- 
posal before  the  close  of  the  Senate  hear- 
ings. More  time  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
careful  selection  of  the  site  before  a 
money  commitment  is  made  that  seals 
the  decision  and  makes  it  final.  When 
money  Is  spent  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  reverse  a  decision.  Therefore  it  would 
be  better  to  defer  the  appropriations. 
If  there  is  urgency,  action  can  be  taken 
In  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

TKLLOW   rKVEK    MOSQXTITO^tS    MILLION    BAVIMO 

The  next  item  is  on  page  28,  line  6.  I 
would  reduce  the  appropriation  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  from  $30,- 
405.000  to  $25,405,000. 

Of  all  recommendations  which  my 
amendment  makes,  I  believe  this  is  the 
one  that  is  hardest  to  refute.  This  is  a 
cut  of  $5  million  from  the  communicable 
disease  activities  budget.  What  would 
the  $5  million  do?  It  would  initiate  a 
program  to  eradicate  from  the  United 
States  the  mosquito  that  carries  yellow 
fever. 

When  did  we  last  llAve  any  problem 
with  yellow  fever  in  this  country?  It 
was  in  1907.  There  has  been  no  yellow 
fever  problem  in  the  United  States  since 
1907.  The  $5  million  additional  provided 
in  the  bill  would  start  a  $45  million  pro- 
gram. The  amount  in  the  bill  would  be 
the  first  downpayment  on  it.  Over  a 
5-year  period  $45  million  would  be  spent 


for  the  eradication  of  a  disease  which  is 
not  a  problem.  Furthermore,  if  there 
should  be  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever, 
there  is  an  excellent  vaccine  against  the 
disease. 

It  is  true  that  this  might  be  a  contri- 
bution to  our  friends  in  other  countries, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  program 
should  properly  be  a  part  of  oiu-  foreign 
aid  program.  As  such  it  might  have 
some  merit;  and  the  Senate  might  decide 
to  vote  for  it.  This  country  does  not 
need  to  spend  $45  million  to  eradicate  a 
disease  from  which  it  has  not  suffered 
since  1907.  There  is  a  vaccine  that  can 
take  care  of  it  if  it  should  develop. 

HEALTH    GRANT   TO   STATK8 $2    MILLION    SAVING 

The  next  item  is  on  page  28,  line  11, 
to  strike  out  $30,608,000  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  $28,608,000.  It  involves  a 
reduction  of  $2  million.  That  $2  million 
cut  is  from  the  $15  million  budgeted  for 
general  health  grants  to  States.  This 
amendment  would  cut  the  figure  back  to 
the  level  recommended  by  the  House. 
The  House  made  the  cut  because  this  is 
the  kind  of  grant  in  which  the  States 
spend  the  funds  on  almost  any  phase  of 
their  health  programs  that  they  decide 
on.  The  House  subcommittee  has  been 
told  in  the  past  that,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  way  the  funds  are  used  depends  on 
who  the  health  officer  is  in  the  particu- 
lar State.  Many  health  officers  have 
ideas  about  what  is  the  most  important 
thing  in  their  States,  and  their  ideas  do 
not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  think- 
ing of  the  Congress.  The  cut  can  thus 
be  justified  on  an  efficiency  basis. 

Furthermore,  this  is  a  matching  pro- 
gram which  was  originally  intended  to 
stimulate  the  expansion  of  general 
health  programs  such  as  public  health 
nursing  and  sanitary  engineering  in  the 
States.  It  has  since  lost  much  of  its 
stimulatory  effect  and  remains  a  pro- 
gram in  which  the  Federal  Government 
continues  to  support  existing  activities 
at  the  level  of  service  of  a  few  years  ago. 
The  stimulating  effect  of  the  program  is 
so  minor  now  that  this  purpose  of  the 
program  is  largely  lost.  But  the  program 
is  so  entrenched  that  some  State  offices 
protested  vigorously  when  a  requirement 
was  made  a  year  ago  that  10  percent  of 
the  funds  be  programed  on  new  activities. 

At  any  rate,  the  amendment,  which 
would  cut  the  amount  back  to  the  House 
figure,  seems  to  be  a  sensible  proposal. 

HOSPITAL  CXJNSTEUCnON $00    MILLION  AAVING 

The  next  amendment  begins  with  page 
30,  line  19,  and  strikes  out  all  through 
page  31,  line  3,  and  inserts  in  lieu  thereof 
the  paragraph  that  is  in  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  would  effect  a  reduction 
which  I  have  already  discussed  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mnxza].  It 
deals  with  hospital  construction  by  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

It  would  cut  the  hospital  construction 
program  back  to  the  level  the  House  rec- 
ommended and  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget 
recommended.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et told  Congress  that  it  could  use  only 
a  certain  amount.  However,  the  Senate 
insisted  on  making  it  $50  million  over 
that  amount.  The  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  good 
reasons  for  limiting  that  spending,  the 
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prlndiMl  one  bcins  t^tt^it  la  difficult  to 
iteff  Ki^  an  InsraaM^  kfae  number  of 
rwMptf  it.  and  ftba  Mwut^t  mggtsua  la 
juit  aboot  tlw  aM<winrtta>t  can  be  apent 
and  with  as  muclKfapldlty  as  can  be 
justtAed  in  Ti0V  of  t|ke  aTallabillty  of  the 
stafla.   Tills  la  tbe  Judgment  of  a  liberal. 

Bjr  spendlnc  thla  additional  money,  we 
wookl  be  apeodiam  ft  to  have  hospitals 
partlaUy  staffed  or  to  have  them  partially 
empty,  or  to  hav«  them  not  staffed  at  all 
and  lyliw  Idle. 

^irthennore,  the  cut  is  Justified  be- 
cause the  need  for  the  extra  $50  million 
is  obviated  by  ottier  funds  that  the  Pub- 
he  Health  Servtee  la  Betting  from  the 
aoeeteratad  puhUe  works  program. 
Last  year.  PubUe  Health  Senrlce  got  $44.- 
S2&.000.  and  a  smpkmental  appropria- 
Uon  this  year  gave  them  another  $61.- 
•M.OOO.  The  total  Is  $106,225,000.  and 
these  funds  are  earmarked  for  hospital 
oonstmctloo.  I  stress  earmarked.  So 
far.  Public  Health  Serrice  has  allocated 
$80.1*7  J34  of  the  totaL  Hence.  Public 
Health  Service  no  longer  needs  $50  mil- 
lion above  the  budget  estimates. 

My  next  Item  la  on  pagv  sa.  line  10,  (^ 
the  MU.  There  my  proposed  change 
would  delete  $460,060  for  the  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  eompr^ensive  study  ot 
respiratory  illneaaes  of  coal  miners,  in 
West  Virginia.  It  would  not  eliminate 
the  program,  bat  it  would  retain  It  at 
the  $100,000  level,  which  the  House  rec- 
ommended, and  whMi  Is  a  sound  level. 
E^ren  Dr.  Cooper,  who  is  in  charire  of  the 
program,  testified  before  the  Committee 
on  Approprtattops.  that  $500,000  was  too 
hl^h.  and  that  w«  eoold  not  Justify  going 
that  high.  So  my  amendment  would  re- 
store the  amomnt  to  the  moderate  level 
recommended  by  the  House,  the  level  at 
which  the  program  has  been  operating 
successfully  for  some  time. 


RAmOLOOKAX. 
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On  page  32.  line  18. 1  propose  to  reduce 
by  $400,000  tlM  amount  for  radiological 
health  and  brloK  the  amount  back  to  the 
Hniisp  recommendation.  The  recom- 
mendatton  of  the  Benatp  committee  is 
$400,000  over  the  House  estimate.  I 
understand  that  tha  Senate  committee's 
recommendation  is  $369,000  over  the 
budget  estimate  for  1964. 

This  amount  was  proposed  at  a  time 
when  it  seemed  very  unlikely  that  there 
would  be  a  nuclear  test  ban.  Now  it 
seems  Ukely  that  there  will  be  a  test 
ban.  I  am  not  saying  that  we  should 
condition  an  anpropriation  bill  entirely 
on  that  poeslbQIty,  but  my  amendment  is 
eondllkaied  on  ttie  possibility  of  a  test 
ban  treaty.  IT  such  a  test-ban  treaty 
were  in  effect  radiation  problems  which 
exist  throoghoot  the  XTnlted  States  could 
be  significantly  lessened.  At  least.  con\- 
petitfcm  in  tusUug  would  be  reduced. 

My  proposal  would  not  kin  the  pro- 
gram, but  would  meiely  reduce  tt  to  a 
level  which  seems  more  sensible  and  is 
closer  to  the  budget  estimate. 

9ou.\raam  yum  lanii — $a  ktluow  SATma 

My  next  ptopoaal  is  on  page  33.  line  6. 
tt  wonld  out  $lj06ft,060  from  the  allot- 
ment for  water  npply  and  water  pollu- 
tion control.    Two  million  dollars  of  this 


reduction — vlrtuaUy  all  of  tt — is  applied 
against  the  "comixehenatve  program  for 
water  pollution  control."  for  which  an 
increase  ot  $2,428,000  was  budgeted. 
The  House  conunittee  recognLged  the  im- 
portance at  this  activity,  but  pointed  out 
that  there  are  already  324  positions  and 
more  than  $4,500,000  being  utiUaed  for 
this  purpose.  The  Hou.se  felt — and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  testimony  in  the 
hearmgs  has  corroborated  this  feeling — 
that  a  creditable  and  timely  Job  could  be 
done  with  the  addiUonal  $428,000  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose  In  the  bill,  and 
this  would  be  left  if  my  amendment  were 
adopted. 


HAnoMAi.    Pfsmuiia   cm 
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Now  I  come  to  a  series  of  amendments 
relating  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  but  with  one  prominent  excep- 
tion, based  upon  a  later  change  that  I 
make.  This  Is  the  first  year  in  some 
time  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  maintained  its  recom- 
mendation to  the  Senate  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  at  the  same  level  as  that  which 
the  Bureau  erf  the  Budget  recommended. 
In  the  past,  the  Senate  has  gone  over — 
and  often  far  over — the  amount  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  said  it  could 


However,  it  is  true  that  this  year,  the 
Senate  subcommittee  and  full  Conunittee 
on  Approprlatlans  have  maintained  the 
level  at  the  amount  recommended  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  changes 
I  propose  to  make  in  most  of  these  pro- 
grams are  very  slight:  they  are  approxi- 
mately 1  or  2  percent.  They  are  based 
on  a  later  change  in  the  bill,  which  I 
shall  discuss  at  a  later  point. 

The  House  recommended  that  the  al- 
lotment for  overhead  which  provided  to 
the  Institutes  for  conducting  research  for 
the  Federal  Government  be  not  in- 
creased. It  will  be  recalled  that  last  year 
this  figure  was  increased  from  15  to  20 
percent  That  was  a  diq?uted  ii\crease. 
but  the  Increase  was  made. 

This  year,  the  Senate  recocimends 
elimination  of  the  limitation  entirely. 
The  administration  recommended  that 
the  hmltaUon  be  held  at  25  percent, 
and  the  House  has  proposed  to  keep  It 
at  20  percent.  My  amendment  would  cut 
it  to  20  percent.  Because  this  additional 
expenditure  to  take  care  of  overhead 
would  not  be  provided  In  my  amendment, 
a  minimum  saving  of  1  or  2  percent  would 
be  effected.  In  other  words,  a  saving  of 
$805,000  would  be  made  In  the  appropri- 
ation for  general  research  arnl  services, 
out  of  the  $159  million  recommended  for 
appropriation . 

For  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  I 
propose  a  reduction  of  $774,000  from  the 
amount  In  the  Senate  bin,  so  as  to  make 
the  total  amount  $144,340,000. 

The  reason  why  I  have  made  the  series 
of  changes  on  pages  35.  36.  37,  and  38  of 
the  bin  Is  that  I  stay  with  the  House 
recommendation,  and  I  will  explain  why 
a  nttle  later. 

MTNTAI.    HXALTH  —  $  1  2     MH.I.IOW   SAVING 

Plr&t.  I  would  make  one  very  subatan- 
tial  additional  provi&ion  for  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Health:  namely,  for  mental 
health     activities.     For     most     mental 


health  activities  there  has  been  a  series 
of  huge  increases.  The  increase  recom- 
mended this  year  is  the  bigi^est  Increase, 
by  far.  in  any  section  of  this  bill.  It  is 
an  increase  from  $143  million  for  mental 
health  to  $190  million  in  1  year,  an  In- 
crease of  about  $47  milhon  or  $46  million. 
That  Is  an  enormous  increase.  The 
House  decided  not  to  approve  that  much 
of  an  lncrea.se,  but  to  approve  a  more 
moderate  increase.  My  amendment 
would  cut  the  flfrure  back  to  the  House 
fijjure.  The  reduction  of  $12  million  by 
the  House,  is  the  reduction  which  I  would 
support.  This  involved  a  deferral  of 
appropriation  request  for  a  new  program 
of  hospital  improvement  grants.  There 
was  considerable  argmnent  in  the  House 
heanngs  on  this  item.  One  Represent- 
ative piointed  out  that  these  funds  had 
been  authorised  with  the  understanding 
that  "beixig  certain,  however,  that  at 
least  one  institution  for  the  mentally  ill 
and  one  institution  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded in  each  State  receives  fimds  the 
first  year."  There  was  no  Indication  that 
the  institutions  had  to  meet  certain 
specifications  to  qualify. 

Furthermore,  this  item  is  a  100-per- 
ccnt  grant.  It  is  a  gift  to  the  States 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Yet  the 
State  legislatures  have  shown  no  interest 
in  making  such  grants. 

AJ.so,  the  House  committee  in  an  em- 
phatic and  comprehensive  Indictment  of 
the  spending  in  this  particular  program, 
said  In  its  report  that  It  was  concerned 
with  the  lack  of  definitive  details  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  the  program 
in  terms  of  guidelines,  relationship  to 
existing  activities,  criteria  as  to  qualifi- 
cation requirements,  review  mechanism, 
and  particularly  the  nature  and  extent 
of  State  and  local  participation. 

Furthermore,  the  program  Is  of  a 
transitional  nature  In  relationship  to 
other  broad  programs  in  the  mental 
health  field  currently  pending  legislative 
action. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  moderate  cut  would  permit 
by  far  the  largest  increase  in  any  health 
area,  for  mental  health  activities. 

The  recoounendation  of  a  $12  million 
cut  in  the  transitional  program,  which, 
as  I  have  indicated,  lacks  criteria,  direc- 
tion, and  guidelines,  is  Justified,  and  per- 
mits the  very  worthy  mental  health  pro- 
gram to  expand  substantially. 

BUKXAO    OF    FAMILT    BBBVICES — $50«,000    SAVINO 

On  page  42,  line  22,  I  provide  an 
amendment  that  would  reduce  the  allot- 
ment for  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services 
by  $500,000.  The  Bureau  of  Family 
Services  aslcs  for  101  new  positions  the 
next  3^ear.  The  House  did  not  allow  51 
of  these  positions,  since  the  Bureau  had 
42  new  positions  last  year.  Also  the  Bu- 
reau just  finished  making  a  study  of  aid 
to  families  of  dependent  children,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senate  ApproprisUions 
Committee — a  very  interesting  and  in- 
formative study  made  at  the  suggestion 
of  tile  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  BybdI.  It  took  some  3 
months  of  concentrated  effort  with  105 
staff  members  and  2.400  State  and  local 
people  to  make  this  report,  which  was 
submitted  only  last  week.  It  took  no 
additional  appropriations  to  finance  this 
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study,  although,  as  I  say.  104  staff  mon- 
bers  and  2,400  State  and  local  people 
were  involved. 

It  would  seem  logical  to  conclude  that 
if  the  Bureau  could  manage  this  work 
with  no  extra  money,  it  surely  does  not 
need  any  extra  money  for  the  50  posi- 
tions; and  the  House  denied  such  extra 
funds. 

My  proposal  and  the  House  proposal 
would  permit  an  increase  of  51  positions; 
not  the  requested  increase  of  101  posi- 
tions. In  view  of  the  activities  o^  this 
agency,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  In  a  posi- 
tion to  do  its  Job  without  the  very  heavy 
expansion  It  recommends. 

SOCIAL  SBCUEri'T  CONVCKITION $7,000  SAVmO 

The  next  provision  is  on  page  45,  in 
line  4.  This  would  provide  a  reduction 
of  $7,000  in  the  representation  allow- 
ance for  an  International  Social  Secu- 
rity meeting  to  be  held  next  year  In 
Washington,  D.C.  The  amendment 
would  still  leave  $88,000  for  the  purpose 
of  entertaining  and  providing  for  the 
conference.  The  House  felt — and  I  think 
very  correctly  so — that  $95,000  would  be 
an  extravagant  amount,  and  that  at 
least  some  effort  should  be  made  toward 
providing  a  relatively  reasonable  sum,  so 
that  whatever  temptation  there  might 
be  to  have  extravagant  cocktail  parties 
or  banquets  might  be  somewhat  dimin- 
ished. Incidentally,  this  cut  was  made 
on  the  House  floor,  and  there  was  veiy 
little  opposition  to  it. 

PBOCRAM  rOB  OXAT — $135,000  BAVXMO 

Mr.  President,  the  next  item  Is  on 
page  47,  in  line  19 — to  strike  out  all  be- 
fore the  colon  in  line  22,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  to  Insert  "$1,697,000."  This  pro- 
vides for  a  reduction  in  the  sum  provided 
for  a  program  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriunent  has  had  for  years.  It  is  a  won- 
derful program  for  the  deaf — and  Is  one 
I  support.  However,  once  again,  my 
amendment  simply  provides  that  we  re- 
turn to  the  budget  estimate,  to  the 
amount  the  agency  said  it  could  use.  It 
makes  no  sense  for  us  to  force  money  on 
an  agency.  Last  year,  as  I  have  Indi- 
cated, the  Institutes  of  Health  returned 
$100  million  because  they  could  not  find 
ways  to  spend  it.  We  know  that  in  the 
past  when  we  have  forced  funds  on 
agencies,  they  feel  impelled  to  spend 
them,  and  spend  them  extravagantly. 
So  it  seems  that  this  provision  also  would 
be  logical  and  sensible,  if  we  follow  the 
principle  of  not  appropriating  more  than 
the  Kennedy  administration — which  has 
a  warm  heart  and  great  sympathy  with 
and  understanding  of  these  programs — 
requests. 

JWXtnLM  DEUNQUINCT $350,000  SAVINO 

On  page  5o,  in  line  9,  Is  my  next  pro- 
vision. It  would  cut  $250,000  out  of  the 
proposal  for  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
youth  offenses.  This  is  a  very  modest 
reduction,  incidentally,  because  the  Sen- 
ate conunittee  provides  $6,950,000;  and 
my  amendment  would  reduce  it  to  $6,- 
700.000 — or  a  relatively  slight  percentage 
cut. 

This  conforms  with  what  the  House 
has  done.  The  House  claims  that  this 
reduction  results  from  a  disallowance  of 
the  funds  requested  for  financing  the 


project  beyond  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1964.  A  ntunber  of  experts  testified  at 
the  hearing  and  a  number  of  persons 
have  Indicated  that  the  Juvenile  delin- 
quency program  was  not  doing  very  well, 
and  perhaps  should  not  be  continued.  At 
any  rate,  it  would  seem  that  to  appro- 
priate funds  to  extend  it  for  more  than 
the  coming  fiscal  year  would  be  unwise, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  pending 
on  the  calendar,  and  the  Senate  prob- 
ably will  pass,  the  so-called  Domestic 
Peace  Corps  or  Service  Act,  which  also 
Is  aimed  at  meeting  this  particular 
need — although,  admittedly,  in  a  small 
way.  But  in  view  of  that,  the  slight 
cut  of  $250,000  which  the  House  made, 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  sensible  one  to 
support. 

a>TrCATIONAL  TV $3  MUXION  SAVINGS 

The  next  provision  is  on  page  50,  in 
line  19;  and  there  I  would  make  a  reduc- 
tion of  $2  million  in  the  item  for  educa- 
tional television  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  very  enthu- 
siastically in  educational  television. 
Wisconsin  pioneered  with  educational 
radio  and  educational  televlson,  and  has 
a  fine  station  at  Madison,  and  another 
excellent  one  at  Milwaukee.  They  have 
done  wonderful  work,  and  provide  ex- 
cellently for  a  cultural  need  and  an 
educational  need.  They  provide  econom- 
ical methods  of  education.  This  is  a 
fine  program,  and  I  believe  we  should 
support  it.  But  even  with  the  cut  I 
recommend,  which  the  House  has  voted, 
we  would  support  it  very  generously. 

Last  year,  $1.5  million  was  provided 
for  the  program.  Even  with  my  cut, 
we  would  provide  $5  million  this  year. 
In  other  words,  the  amount  for  the  pro- 
gram would  triple  in  1  year.  So  it 
seems  that  the  House  is  correct  when 
it  says  that  although  this  is  a  good  pro- 
gram, we  should  go  a  little  slower,  rather 
than  provide  this  rapid  increase,  and 
that  It  would  be  wholesome  and  efScient 
for  Congress  to  take  a  little  time  to 
study  the  experience  with  the  program 
before  It  proceeds  with  a  400-percent  or 
600-percent  expansion  of  the  program. 

A    SO-PIBCXMT    UlCrr    ON    INDIKECT    RE8KABCH 
KZPZNSX 

The  next  item  is  oa  page  51.  My 
amendment  would  restore  the  matter 
now  proposed  to  be  stricken  out,  and 
thus  would  restore  the  House  language. 
I  have  already  briefiy  discussed  this 
item.  This  provision  would  set  a  20- 
percent  limit  on  indirect  exp>enses  con- 
nected with  research  projects. 

Frankly,  this  is  a  controversial  item; 
many  persons  In  my  State  disagree  with 
me  on  it,  and  they  include  most  of  those 
Interested  In  it — the  university  people. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  allow  25  per- 
cent—or, as  the  Senate  conunittee  has 
done  In  the  bill — an  unlimited  amount  to 
cover  indirect  expenses.  If  I  were  a  uni- 
versity president  or  a  university  official, 
pertiaps  I  would  feel  differently.  But  if 
we  are  going  to  provide  aid  to  education, 
which  I  enthusiastically  support,  we 
should  frankly  specify  it  as  such.  Last 
year  we  did  Increase  this  Indirect  allow- 
ance from  15  percent  to  20  percent — a 
one-third  increase  in  1  year,  an  enor- 
mous increase.  But  to  increase  it  now  so 
greatly  that  it  would  be  a  two-thirds 


increase  over  a  period  of  2  years  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  excessive,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  findings  of  the  Foimtain 
subcommittee.  I  think  that  subcom- 
mittee has  made  a  very  fine  study  of  this 
whole  area  and  has  adduced  much  more 
Information  than  Congress  previously 
had;  and  last  year  the  subcommittee 
made  an  excellent  report  on  the  HEW 
and  on  spending  in  the  whole  research 
area.    The  subcommittee  stated: 

Mucii  if  not  most  at  healtli  related  re- 
searcli  is  conducted  by  Inveetigators  using 
faculties  wlilcli  would  serve  also  for  teach- 
ing, fur  clinical  practice,  and  for  researcti 
eponsored  by  the  Institution  itself  as  well 
as  for  Government-supported  work. 

So  when  a  Federal  agency  makes  fi- 
nancial aid  available  to  help  support  re- 
search proposed  by  a  scientist,  and  of  a 
type  customarily  carried  on  by  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  the  Fountain 
subcommittee  believed  that  imder  the 
circimistances  the  Government  does  not 
incur  the  same  obligation  for  Indirect 
costs  that  it  does  with  respect  to  spon- 
sored research. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  these 
fvmds — almost  all   of   them — are  being 
spent  on  programs  in  which  the  institu- 
tion will  come  to   the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  the  other  research 
facilities,  and  will  propose  that  a  pro- 
gram in  which  it  wishes  to  engage  be 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  is  no 
question  that  much  of  the  indirect  ex- 
penses cover  the  university  or  institu- 
tion's indirect  costs.    There  is  benefit  to 
a  college,  to  a  university,  or  to  an  insti- 
tution to  have  the  indirect  costs  covered 
to  some  extent;  and  with  a  20-percent 
allowance,  the  Federal  Government  cov- 
ers two-thirds  of  the  indirect  costs — be- 
cause the  maximum  estimate  Is  that  the 
indirect  costs  are  about  30  percent  of 
these  research  projects.    So  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Federal  CJovemment  should 
not  be  required  to  go  higher  than  two- 
thirds.     That  Is  the  gist  of  this  lan- 
guage, which  strikes  out  the  Senate  com- 
mittee provision,  which  has  no  limit  at 
all,  and  returns  to  the  House  provision, 
which  would  continue  at  a  20 -percent 
level — ^the  one  we  voted  last  yeas  over 
the  15  percent  of  the  year  before. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  provision  I  had 
is  on  page  52,  in  line  9.  Since  I  started 
to  speak,  an  alert  staff  member  has  called 
to  my  attention  the  fact  that  my  amend- 
ment is  in  error.  So  I  wish  to  modify 
my  amendment  on  page  5,  in  line  1 ;  the 
reference  to  page  52  of  the  bill  should 
read  "page  53."  Of  course,  this  was  Just 
a  typographical  error. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER,     The 
modification  will  be  made. 
The  last  amendment. 

A    $500,000   SAVING  IN    NI^KB 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
last  amendment  I  have  ia  on  page  52,  on 
line  9.  to  strike  out  "$22,560,000"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "$22,060,000."  The 
effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to 
make  a  cut  of  $500,000  in  the  items  for 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board — 
thus  restoring  the  appropriation  to  the 
House  level. 

The  last  amendment  I  have  is  on  page 
52,  line  9.    The  effect  of  the  amendment 
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Augtist  7 


would  b*  to  eut  IMO  JOO  fnxn  the  uth- 
profvlaUon  tar  thm  Mattoaal  Labor  R«- 
laMoBm  Board,  iftmlin  tlie  apDToprla^ 
tlea  to  tbo  Boon  level.  The  Nattooal 
Labor  Relatlona  Board  le  a  fine  board. 
The  head  of  tiM  Board  la  one  of  the  flneal 
men  tn  goriim«ant  anywhere.  He  la 
Mr.  Praak  W.  McCalloch.  the  former 
■tImintrtmtlTft  aailatant  to  the  dlstln- 
foMied  eenatar  from  nunols  [Mr.  Dooo- 

LASl. 

hSr.  MoCaUoah  haa  done  a  splendid 
Job  on  the  National  Labor  Relatione 
Board.  He  eertainly  deserres  the  8ui>- 
port  of  the  CoDgress.  However,  the 
funds  approifflated  for  the  Board  have 
skyrocketed  tn  recent  years.  The 
amount  reoanmcDded  in  the  Houee  bill. 
and  afeafeed  In  tbe  ammdment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  WlKonatn,  represents  an  in- 
ereaae  of  ovar  190  percent  in  6  years. 
U  la  true  that  the  workload  of  the  Board 
has  taxreased  during  the  same  period. 
Tbe  Houae  waa  eonvteoed  that  the  Board 
eowld  handle  tiM  woifeload  well,  on  the 
baalB  of  Ita  Una  raaord.  The  acjproprla- 
tlon  would  represent  a  substantial  in- 
crease ci  $1  HlUton.  eren  If  my  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to.  It  seems  to  the 
Hmator  from  Wiaronatn  that  that  makes 
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My  amendment  Includes  one  more  pro- 
vision, n^ch  appears  on  page  53.  line  23. 
and  on  page  54.  Unes  1  and  2,  referring  to 
employment  of  arbitrators,  conciliators, 
and  medlatoni  on  the  Labor  Relations 
Board  at  rates  of  not  In  excess  of  $100 
per  day.  My  amendment  would  provide 
for  an  tncreaae  of  $950,000  in  that  pro- 
vision over  the  $6,195,000  provided  for 
last  year.  That  la  an  8-percent  increase, 
which  is  a  pretty  generous  tncreaae.  The 
House  hearings  and  the  committee  re- 
port indicate  empttattraTly  a  good  job  can 
be  done  with  tlurt  amount. 

On  the  basis  of  the  review  which  I 
have  made  of  my  amendment,  item  by 
Item,  it  seems  that  tn  every  case  the  levels 
of  spendtnc  whJeh  would  be  provided  un- 
der my  amendment  would  be  adequate 
to  provide  an  expanded  program,  an  in- 
creased program,  and  a  program  which 
would  permit  the  agency  to  move  ahead 
and  cope  more  effectively  with  the  edu- 
cational, health,  and  welfare  needs  of 
our  Oovemment,  except,  of  course,  in 
areas  tn  which  the  administration — the 
action  Ijelng  concurred  in  hj  the  House 
and  Senate — has  decided  to  drop  a  par- 
ticular program.  Such  a  situation  ts 
rare. 


To  sum  up.  the  amendment  would  cut 
appropriations,  to  the  lowest  of  the 
foOowinflT  levels:  First,  the  President's 
budget  re<iuest;  second,  the  level  of  the 
appropriations  In  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House;  thfa^.  the  lerel  of  the  ap- 
proprlatloaB  tn  the  bill  as  reported  to 
the  Senatai  SuparilBially  the  bill  as  re- 
ported to  title  Benate  would  seem  to  cut 
vendinc  below  last  yaar'sleveL  It  would 
net.  lite  bin  baiera  the  Senate  would 
Inrreasii  approprtafilons  by  more  than 
$1T€  niflllon  ovor  last  year's  level  at  ap- 
proprlatlana  In  the  same  areas.  If  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  approximately 
$n  mUUon  at  tiwiirtniiatnl  funds  were 
returned  by  ttw  Natlonnl  Institutes  of 


Health,  the  bOl  before  the  Senate  would 
recommend  a  $280  mlillon  increase  over 
last  year's  actual  spending.  In  Tlew  of 
the  fact  that  the  President  has  said  that 
we  should  not  increase  the  rates  of 
spending  except  In  connection  with  de- 
fense and  space  p>roerams  and  interest 
on  the  national  debt.  It  would  seem  that 
Senators  who  support  the  President  in 
that  regard  would  also  support  my 
amendment,  because  at  least  the 
amendment  would  bring  the  appropria- 
tion $95  million  cloeer  to  the  President's 
intention  in  his  effort  to  hold  the  line. 

If  there  is  to  be  economy  anywhere  In 
the  Pederal  Oovemment  it  should  be  In 
an  area  like  the  one  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing, which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
national  defense.  The  amendment 
would  permit  programs  to  move  ahead  at 
a  reasonable  rate,  and  keep  them  from 
skyrocketing  out  of  control. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BIXKWXDY  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
c&Il  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ments. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Etoool. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  RAY  OF 
WEST  HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  our  Cap- 
itol is  being  visited  today  by  a  very  spe- 
cial visitor,  a  young  man  from  West 
Hartford,  Conn.,  named  William  Ray. 
The  story  of  this  young  man  is  so  In- 
structive and  inspiring  that  I  wish  to 
tell  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  Is 
a  story  that  tells  us  what  courage  and 
determination  can  achieve  Ln  the  face  of 
personal  tragedy. 

William  Ray  was  bom  in  West  Hart- 
ford hi  1»46.  He  has  Uved  all  his  life 
at  36  Cortland  Street.  His  early  years 
were  much  like  those  of  any  other 
American  boy. 

Bill  attended  Elmwood  Elementary 
School  through  the  sixth  grade,  aiul  en- 
joyed perfect  health  for  12  years.  When 
11,  and  in  the  sixth  grade,  he  built  a 
computer  from  a  Westinghouse  sche- 
matic. It  was  through  this  effort  that 
he  was  sent  to  a  sijecial  elementary  class 
at  Trinity  College  and  received  instruc- 
tion in  biology  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Stanley  Zimmerman  for  a  year. 

In  IdSf  Bill  entered  Talcott  Junior 
High  School  In  Klmwood  and  attended 
school  for  about  2  months  before  he  was 
stricken  with  rtieumatold  arthritis.  He 
was  12  jrears  old  at  the  time.  He  was  In 
and  out  of  the  hospitals,  wiiile  specialists 
performed  various  tests  in  order  to  con- 
firm their  original  diagnosis.  There  fol- 
lowed a  period  of  about  2  years  when  he 
was  confined  to  bed  with  a  high  fever 


most  of  the  time,  his  entire  body  almost 
too  stiff  and  sore  to  move.  At  times 
the  limbs  were  almost  paralsrzeo  from 
lack  of  movement.  He  lost  considerable 
weight  and  was  a  very  sick  boy.  When- 
ever it  was  possible,  he  had  a  tutor  come 
to  his  room  and  try  and  teach  him  some 
of  the  work  his  class  was  covering. 

In  March  of  1960  he  was  anxious  to 
enter  a  project  in  the  school  science  fair. 
Under  great  dliBculty  he  built  one  on 
thermoelectricity.  He  was  overjoyed 
when  he  won  first  prise  for  his  entry. 
The  same  project  then  entered  the 
Northern  Connecticut  Science  Fair  at  the 
armory  In  Hartford,  where  it  won  an- 
other prize,  a  second  science  grant. 

It  was  still  impossible  for  him  to  walk, 
but  he  tried  to  continue  his  school  sub- 
jects at  home  with  the  help  of  the  tutors 
supplied  by  the  town  of  West  Hartford. 
They  were  very  kind  and  patient  with 
Bill,  which  helped  him  considerably. 
The  following  year  he  built  another  proj  - 
ect  for  the  Northern  Connecticut  Science 
Fair.  This  time  it  was  a  model  displaying 
hydroelectric  power.  It  won  him  a  first 
science  grant  in  May  1981. 

During  these  months  he  wels  receiving 
therapy  treatments  at  home  In  order  to 
rebuild  the  muscles  of  his  legs.  The  dis- 
ease had  eaten  away  all  the  tissue,  and  he 
was  unable  to  move  them. 

He  became  interested  in  h&m  radio  op- 
erations, and  managed  to  get  his  novice 
class  license  in  1960.  He  spent  hours  and 
hours  just  learning  the  code  necessary  to 
qualify,  as  well  as  practicing  with  his  key 
to  .send  out  messages.  His  progress  was 
slow  as  his  fingers  were  too  stiff  to  send 
out  messages  very  fast  However,  he  did 
receive  his  general  license  soon  after- 
ward. This  encouraged  him  to  build  a 
complete  ham  radio  station  in  his  room 

It  has  been  through  this  hobby,  ham 
radio,  that  he  has  made  many  wonderful 
friends  throughout  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  countries  throughout  the 
world.  The  exchange  of  cards,  repre- 
senting every  comer  of  the  earth,  deco- 
rate one  comer  of  his  station. 

IXirlng  these  long  months,  he  still  re- 
mained at  home  because  of  his  illness. 
Ttie  West  Hartford  school  system  experi- 
mented with  Bill,  by  installing  an  inter- 
communication system  in  the  9th  grade 
classroom  so  that  he  might  become  part 
of  a  class,  and  possibly  participate  in 
discussions.  He  would  sit  up  in  bed  and 
answer  the  teachers  at  school,  as  well 
as  listen  to  the  others  in  class.  He  en- 
joyed this  plan  of  schoolwork  very 
much. 

Last  September  he  entered  Conard 
Senior  Hit?h  School  in  West  Hartford. 
He  was  delighted  as  it  was  the  first  year 
in  four  that  he  was  able — with  the  help 
of  his  wheelchair — to  actually  attend 
school  in  an  institution.  The  course  was 
hard,  as  he  had  to  make  up  credits. 
However,  the  principal  planned  It  on  a 
part-time  basis,  with  the  consent  of 
Bill's  doctor.  He  took  two  subjects  at 
school  in  the  morning,  and  three  sub- 
jects at  home  in  the  afternoon  with 
tutors.  He  w8ls  driven  to  school  every 
day  and  went  at>out  the  building  In  his 
wheelchair.  Unfortunately,  there  were 
many,  many  days  he  was  too  sore  and 
stiff   to   attend.     However,   in  June  he 
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made  the  honor  roU  and  passed  into  Ms 
junior  year.  Right  now  he  jurt  eom- 
x^leted  a  6-week  summer  course  at  the 
school  in  ooUege  j?reparatory  matha- 
matlcs.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  it  wetj 
much  and  realises  how  important  it  will 
be  as  be  liopes  to  obtain  an  eleetrieal 
engineering  degree  someday,  someliow. 
His  doctor  is  Dr.  Edward  Scull,  a  spe- 
cialist In  rheumatoid  arthritis.  He  is 
very  pleased  with  Bill's  j2rogress  over 
the  past  5  years.  He  says  it  was  a 
very  severe  case  of  Juvenile  rtieumatoid 
arthritis  and  in  the  past  year  has  shown 
progress.  However,  there  Is  still  arthritis 
activity  there,  and  he  Is  unable  to  give 
a  prognosis  as  to  when  it  will  all  leave. 
He  claims  Bill's  terrific  Interest  In  out- 
side activities  has  done  wonders  in  keep- 
ing his  sj^irlt  up 

Bill  is  oonstnnily  trying  to  tiain  him- 
self to  fit  into  a  given  field  for  tbe  fu- 
ture. 

This  Is  a  story  of  quiet  heroism  by  a 
young  boy. 

It  is  a  story  of  unsurpassed  love  and 
sacrifice  by  his  piarents.  of  dedication 
by  hi£  doctors,  of  devotion  to  the  h^ghfwt 
concept  of  duty  by  the  West  Hartfoid 
school  system. 

It  reminds  us  of  the  great  good  in  the 
world  and  it  asks  of  each  of  xm:  What 
are  we  doing  with  the  opportunities  and 
prtvllegwj  we  hare?  Few,  if  any.  can 
measure  up  to  the  standard  set  by  BUI 
Ray. 

And  so  I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to 
him  today  on  the  floor  ot  the  «»»itr  i^n4 
to  call  tiis  *-^"*p*^  to  ttie  attention  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  In  the  Reoorb  a  nimber 
of  newspaper  articles  about  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  remarkable  young  man. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlelea 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooao, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  tJia  Hartitard  TUnes,  Mar.  It,  tMO] 
Studint  TsruMPHS  Om  HAifiRCikP 

Tou  can't  keep  a  good  man  down. 

Or.  in  thla  case  mere  accurately,  yon  cant 
keep  a  good  young  man  down  for  long. 

wniiam  H.  Bay.  Jr..  Is  IS.  ttie  slendcc.  ba- 
apectacled  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  wnuam  H. 
Kay.  of  W  Cortland  Street,  Klmwood. 

He  has  lived  1  %  years  xmder  a  handicap,  a 
Bcrere  case  of  rheumatoid  artiirltla  that  pn- 
Tcnts  hhn  from  Joining  In  moat  activities 
and  that  has  kept  him  otrt  of  school  for  pit>- 
longed  perloda. 

Tutors  supplied  by  the  West  Hartlbitf 
schools  have  visited  him  at  hcone  during  his 
illness  and  kept  him  abreast  of  his  olaw  at 
Talcott  Junior  High  School  when  poolble. 

It  might  seem  that  BUI  Ray  has  enough  to 
do  without  taking  on  extra  projecta.  but  that 
dldnt  prove  to  be  the  case. 

His  teachers  suggested  that  he  work  on  an 
exhibit  for  the  school  science  fair,  wlilch  wiw 
conducted  this  week. 

During  a  period  of  3  to  4  waedu — ^part  of 
which  he  was  unable  to  devote  to  htm  f>oj- 
ect — he  constructed  a  demonstration 
electricity   apparatus   Ukmt  '^pwntim  a 
motor. 

Tha    prlBdpte    la    that    osrtala   aufi 
metals,  when  placed  tc^eChM'  and  bi 
produce  electric  eurreat^    Bill  ■iinrsrirtad  In 
demanstratlng  the  prlncl|ila  »»u1  karaawl^ 
the  resulting  powar  tat  «xhU»lt  purpoMs. 

Judges,  wiao  ayaimlnaa  catrtea  wUkoa*  say 
InformailoB  oa  tha  buUdars.  r*»tirH  tte 
theroaoalactrlcity  proiact  for  flnC  priM  In 
the  eighth  grade. 
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TbanOay  algbt  Bin  visited  Um  TUcott  fair 
ia  him  parant'a  oooapany  to  mee  for  ^'nmiif 

thm  liriglit  bias  ribbon  tacked  to  his  dl^lay. 

Tlia  bqy.  who  exhibits  a  acleoce  bent  in 
other  areas,  Is  also  teaching  himself  f^trtn^ 
code  with  the  aid  of  a  shortwave  receiver. 

Peitiaps  ttxe  moat  evctted  memljei  ct  the 
Sayfaa^,  when  told  at  ma'M  triumiih,  ttttte 
iSBtar  Sathryne.  an  Bcnpood  School  stodent. 
wbD  waa  "abeotatety  thrlUed,"  said  ICra.  EUy. 

And  it  mU  goae  to  show  that  you  can't  keep 
a  good  man  down  for  long. 

{From  the  Catholic  Transcript,  Apr.  14, 1900] 
HsirmcAP  koi  Blocking  Touts  Wrrn  Siou. 
AND  Sound  VALtnts 
Yoting  BlUy  Ray.  of  Elmwood,  thinks  the 
drug  Industry  owes  htm  a  gold  pill.  Under 
doctart  orden  he  swanows  20  tablets  dally, 
IXMtadlng  II  asptrln,  to  deaden  the  bltaig 
pataa  oT  zlievniatotd  arthrltte. 

For  the  past  IS  montba  BlUy  has  patiently 
■uffand,  «letenntned  to  ovcroome  the  aAto- 
ttaa  that  has  atiffaned  several  parts  of  his 
Ixxty.  Seldom  does  this  slim,  good-looking 
boy  with  neatly  combed  black  hair  complain. 
His  llghthearted  remark  about  deserving  a 
gold  pUl  is  typical  of  his  outlook. 

"nitiB  are  ttmee  when  he  does  become  de- 
preaaed.  Who  wouldn't?  But  bow  many 
sdnlta  oouM  counter  with.  "When  this  hap- 
p«iia  I  wish  aomeone  would  shake  me  untU 
I  snapped  out  of  It.  Nothing  can  be  gained 
Xram  feeling  aorry  for  yourself." 

Impatient  with  sympathy  this  13 -year-old 
recently  proved  that  his  physical  limita- 
tions won't  Interfere  with  his  career.  Al- 
thoKgh  he  has  not  been  able  to  attend  classes 
at  Talcott  Junior  High  School.  Billy  prepared 
an  exlilblt  for  the  recent  science  fair. 

After  carefiiUy  scrutinizing  all  the  en- 
trlea  from  eighth  grade  students  Judges 
pinned  the  coveted  first  place  blue  ilbbon 
on  thm  project  engineered  by  Billy. 

Xntltled  "Thermoelectricity."  amy's  dis- 
play features  a  thermopile  which  produces 
electricity  from  heat.  In  a  printed  descrip- 
tion of  the  project  Billy  pointed  out  that 
thermoelectricity  Is  "very  reliable  in  low 
▼ottage  appllcatlona  such  as  radio,  telephone, 
•Dd  telegraph.  He  went  on  to  make  note 
at  the  fact  that  Rnasta  Is  manufaetnrlng 
keroaene  lamps  to  serve  as  heat  sources  for 
tliei  luuelectrlclty  whl^  Is  being  emf>loyed 
to  power  radios  in  remote  areas  of  the  vast 
ooontry. 

'^iMcklly  my  •rtbrttla  haant  affected  my 
I,"  says  Bffly,   gifted  with    laog  agtle 
"V  It  had,  I  gtiesB  I  would  reaUy 
be  In  trouble.     I  like  to  build  and  repair 
ftovtem." 
<m  bcooming  an  dectranloa  et^^taeer. 
rtng  in  eltlMr  radar  or  autonaatlaa., 
BUly   has  been   alectrtfytng   friends  of   his 
■Inoe   preseboot  days   with  his  In- 
hoosemade  brventlona. 
Bis  mother  recaUa,  "Bmy*s  been  carrying 
tools  arovrnd  in  his  pockets  back  as  far  as 
I  eaa  rswMoibsr.    He  bas  always  wanted  to 
tak*  thtngs  apart  aad  rebuild  them." 

As  a  fifth  gradw  Billy  asuembled  a  eom- 
puter  wltlMMit  any  aastetaace.  The  Job,  oon- 
•Klszad  a  cikal)eD0s  tar  a  Junior  high  school 
pvpU.  amiand  his  teaidker.  Later  the  com- 
puter was  sent  to  ewry  aehool  In  We«t  Hac^- 
Cord  Sdt  viewing  by  nrljiin  m  tnthTislag*'*. 

ntaads  at  tbe  Bays  pass  along  old  rMttas 
wbleb  BUly  eoarsits  into  recelTeia  oparatli^ 
■7  hmaOm.     Moat  or  tbe  sets  an 
rhSB  tfhmj  arrive  la  Bm's  ItsiihisiI 
~      life  is  given  to  thcsii  tfaroogh 
bis  painstaking  eBorta. 

AS  pi  mint  BUly  Is  engaged  la  bulkUng  a 
pocfest  taps  r«ei»rdar.     He  says  that  tor  an 
expendltxire   of   $30   for  parts  be  brnif  to 
a  place  at  ■aarrhawrtlm  worth  aaore 

His  BSOttaer  and  father  are  veU  awma  tf 
BlUli  tafnta  wUh  MMirdma.     UnkiwwB  to 
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"bugged"  tbe  living  room  wttb  a  tiny 


pbone  aad  late  one  night  lavltsd  lito 
to  Itaten  to  their  evanbigk  aonvmmU__ 

Mainly  Bin  is  Intereatsd  la  eleeferanic  eom- 
muiilratlnani.  He  tat^aes  to  obCaia  aa  aaia- 
teur  radio  operator's  license  la  tbe  futoiw 
aad  jdla  the  world  network  at  "hams." 

Wttb  BUly.  know-how  Is  aooompantod  by 
strong  desire  to  liii  iisUguli  and  iiiiiMiim 
rMsons.  He  reads  pubUeattona  aimed  for 
adults  and  is  able  to  eqiress  hlirasnlT  oa 
aeveral  weighty  subjects. 

Looking  at  the  approach  to  sclenoe  tskea 
by  the  average  Jimlor  high  school  student, 
Bill  states.  "Too  many  want  to  build  Junk. 
Look  at  the  time  spent  toy  teenagers  on  outer 
space  ro<*eU.  When  amembled  these  rock- 
ets are  nothing  more  than  oversized  hand 
grenades.  A  fellow  12  or  13  years  old  can't 
possibly  uncover  anytblag  that  Is  not  already 
known  by  the  experts." 

Conttnulng  ha  says.  "Others  spend  Cbelr 
time  putting  'bucp'  guns  together.  What 
good  are  they?" 

From  his  self-assigned  studies  BiBy  draws 
the  conclusion  that  Busslan  youths  lead 
American  contemporaries  In  the  field  of 
science.  But  he  quickly  hrtngs  to  light  tbe 
posslblllUm  for  Americans. 

"In  Boasla  a  boy  my  age,  who  wants  to 
study  amateur  radio,  has  to  Jdn  a  oommn- 
^  nity  station.  He  Is  one  of  12  memben.  His 
opportunities  are  limited.  Here,  once  a  fel- 
low has  his  eqxilpment,  he  can  go  to  work  on 
his  own,  learning  as  much  as  he  can  absorb. 
There  Is  no  limit  as  to  what  he  can  do  The 
boy  m  Russia  is  restricted  In  many  ways." 

Outer  space  vehicles  appeal  to  Bin  only  to 
the  extent  of  their  eaoMJiiiuiiV'ati/wia  systems 
He  studim  tbe  reports  aad  desalptlons  at 
the  units  and  cataigguas  tbe  latormation  la 
his  fertile  mintj 

Teachers  haw  lafonnsd  Mr.  and  Mm.  Wil- 
liam Ray  that  their  son  la  ahead  of  the  aver- 
age science  student  and  that  his  -nndertak- 
tog«  eo  tar  beyond  what  la  offered  In  claa». 
rooma. 

Despite  his  sickness,  Billy  has  renuOned 
abrea*  of  his  class  la  ail  aubjecta  through 
home  tutoring  by  teacfaem  in  the  West  Hart- 
ford school  syctem. 

BUlj  is  reluctant  to  talk  about  the  mis- 
fortune that  befen  hhn  In  the  fall  of  1958. 
It  l>egan  with  patns  tn  his  right  ankle.  When 
ttie  ankle  swelled  up  a  doctor  suggested  he 
drop  out  at  physical  «dueaMon  rlarsns  awl 
dtagrwMed  the  eoadittan  aa  a  icsatt  at  "faat 
growth  in  tbe  boy." 

Subsaquently.  thy  pains  wonasMd.  spread 
to  his  knees  and  were  aocompaniad  by  a 
high  fever.  Specialists  were  called  In  for 
•cveral  weeks,  no  one  could  put  his  finger 
on  the  cause.  Not  untn  Kbruaiy  of  1959 
at  the  end  of  a  long  hospital  0tay,  dM  the 
Bays  know  BlUy  bad  rhsnmatoid  artbrttU. 

Last  aumoker  be  abowod  marked  impio««- 
aient  and  returned  to  acbool  la  Septamliar 
His  stoy  was  short  and  by  Decemiier  be  was 
In  the  hospital  again  undergoing  more  tests 
and  treatment. 

Damp  days  are  exceptionally  rough  on 
Billy.  His  nraocles  tighten  and  ache.  Bven 
while  tbe  wvather  Is  dear  and  no  one  can  be 
sure  whether  or  not  BlUy  win  be  mobile.  At 
the  end  at  many  dafs  he  has  to  be  carried 
upstairs  by  his  father,  who  is  oomptroUer  and 
personnel  director  at  WMBC-TV.  New  Brit- 
ain. 

His  flair  for  electronics  has  done  much 
more  iban  keep  htm  occupied  In  recent 
montba.  BUly  bas  tastalled  an  Intercom 
■y*em  la  the  bonm  so  be  caa  oaaamunl- 
eate  with  bla  parewte  and  save  them  steps. 

HopefaUy.  BUly  tblato  he  amy  regain  fnU 
use  of  his  body  this  sonuaer.  Doctors  have 
informed  the  Rays  that  BUly's  condition  is 
unusual;  that  ihtiumatutd  arthritis  In  a 
growing  bay  is  a  cartty.  Tkay  asy  it  ooold 
disappear  as  fast  as  it  cama,  or  linger  in- 
definitely. 
BlUy  kM  beam  thase  repotta  and  taHlsts 
opttmlstle.     He  bss  dsaalopad  a 
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mU-balaiioMl  mdm  ot  tsJum.  Draped  aru 
tlM  badpost  In  hto  Ikmd*  >■  •  wt  of  rosary 
IjMi^  Btotj  nlfbi  his  mother  and  father 
and  younc  sister,  Kathryne.  )oln  blm  In  re- 
citing the  rosary. 

And  pennants  are  not  the  only  wall  deco- 
rations In  his  room.  There  are  eeveral  re- 
U^lous  pictures  that  have  been  carefully 
clipped  from  msf  ^nn  and  neatly  tacked 
ahoTe  his  twd  and  dresser. 

In  more  than  electronlca.  Billy  u  quite  a 
young  man. 


LET   US   OIVX  PULL    EQUALITY   TO 
THE     COAST     GUARD 

Mr.  QRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday. In  the  courae  of  the  debate  on 
the  military  pay  bill,  my  colleague 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  BAXTLrrrl  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate  committee 
draft  of  the  bill  to  restore  an  Item  which 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices deleted  from  the  House  version.  It 
sought  to  restore  equality  in  the  pay  of 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Ouard 
with  that  of  the  chiefs  of  the  other  serv- 
ices; namely.  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps. 

My  colleague  made  a  very  effective 
presentation  of  the  reasons  for  the  res- 
toration of  this  item,  to  reestablish 
equality  of  treatment  for  the  chiefs  of 
all  the  services. 

The  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  op- 
posed the  amendment  on  the  ground 
that  the  dlserlmlnatlon  wrought  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who 
for  that  reason  were  given  an  added 
emolument. 

I  do  not  share  the  point  of  view  of 
those  who  made  this  cliange  In  the 
House  bUl.  "Oie  Senator  In  charge  of 
the  bill  opposed  the  amendment,  which 
my  colleague  then  withdrew.  My  col- 
league had  made  his  point,  however,  by 
urging  the  House  conferees  to  stand  firm. 
I  join  him  in  his  plea,  and  urge  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  not  to  insist  on  Its  change. 

The  argument  that  the  personnel  of 
the  Coast  Ouard  are  not  as  great  nu- 
merically as  tbooe  in  the  Army,  Air  Force. 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  does  not  strike 
me  as  relevant. 

Whatever  Its  number,  the  Coast 
Otiard  is  a  highly  important  and  ad- 
mirably functioning  agency  We  in 
Alaska,  who  see  it  daily  at  work,  admire 
and  cherish  tt.  It  is.  In  the  tradition  of 
its  motto,  "Semper  Paratus."  ready  at  all 
times  to  meet  tmezpected  emergencies,  to 
save  lives,  to  hdU>  those  In  distress  along 
our  farflung  eoastllnes. 

I  liope  that  in  conference  the  House 
version  in  this  respect  will  prevail.  That 
the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  is 
not  one  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is 
probably  an  omission  which  should  be 
rectified  by  amending  the  existing  com- 
position of  this  important  body.  But 
that  is  no  reason  for  downgrading  a 
service  of  such  hlatoric  and  continuing 
importance  to  our  Nation. 


NEW  OPPOKTUNrilES  IN  NUCLEAR 
POWm   PROGRAM 

Mr.  JACKSON.    Mr.  President,  I  am 
BUM*  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention 


of  my  colleagues  a  discussion  by  Com- 
missioner James  T.  Ramey.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  which  was  pub- 
lished In  Nucleonics  magazine  in  its  July 
1M3  edition. 

Commissioner  Ramey  is  a  compara- 
tively new  member  of  the  Commission, 
however,  he  brings  to  it  years  of  work- 
ing experience  in  the  atomic  energy  field. 
Before  Joining  the  Commission,  he 
served  as  a  most  able  staff  director  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
for  6  years  and  prior  thereto  he  worked 
for  the  AEC  in  leKal  and  administrative 
positions 

In  the  interview  published  in  Nu- 
cleonics. Commissioner  Ramey  provides 
an  articulate  explanation  of  the  Com- 
mission's current  efforts  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum industrial  participation  In  the  nu- 
clear power  program.  He  also  presented 
some  recommendations  aimed  to  provide 
new  opportunities  for  qualified  nuclear 
fl.rm^. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Nrw  OPPoaruMiTiKs   in  Nuclear   P<iwni  Pro- 

□EAM    DlSCT-'SSED   BT  COMMISSIONER   RaMET 

{AXC  Commissioner  James  T  Ramey  has 
been  particularly  active  In  exploring  means 
by  which  AEC  can  assist  firms,  whose  reactor 
technologies  haven't  yet  gained  a  commer- 
cial market,  to  keep  going  until  a  self-sus- 
taining and  competitive  nuclear  equipment 
Industry  becomes  possible  His  Interest  In 
this  problem  dates  back  to  when  he  served 
AEC's  Chicago  Operations  Office  as  assistant 
counsel  and  assistant  to  the  manager  1947- 
Se.  In  the  following  Interview,  Ramey  dis- 
cusses current  AEC  efforts  to  maximize  in- 
dustrial participation  In  the  nuclear  power 
program  and  offers  some  ru-w  suggestions  of 
his  own  ) 

Question  What  public  interest  considera- 
tions do  you  feel  Justify  AEC's  lending  a 
helping  hand  to  reactor  flrm.^  which  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  establish  themselves  solid- 
ly In  the  nuclear  power  field?  Conversely 
what  should  be  the  limitations  on  such 
a  policy? 

Answer  It  should  be  recognized  that  only 
one  or  two  firms  have  as  yet  been  able  "to 
establish  themselves  solidly  In  the  nuclear 
power  field.  "  and  this  only  In  tb«  last  year 
or  two. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  has  recognized  as 
a  public  Intereet  consideration  in  the  atomic 
field  a  policy  "to  strengthen  free  competition 
in  private  enterprise."  This  policy  would 
seem  to  be  particularly  applicable  to  the 
atomic  power  equipment  Industry.  The  AEC 
at  the  present  time  has  something  of  a  moral 
obligation  with  respect  to  Industrial  firms 
who  were  exhorted  prematurely  to  come  into 
the  field.  But  this  policy  U  different  from  a 
made-work  pro-am  to  keep  a  tired  estab- 
lished industry  In  business  Rather  It  Is  to 
assist  an  emerging  Industry  in  bringing  In  a 
wholly  new  energy  resource  with  as  few  vio- 
lent fluctuations   as  possible 

On  the  positive  side  It  Is  In  the  public  In- 
t«reat  with  a  new  tecbnology  to  encourage 
the  variety  of  technical  approaches  whlcli 
competition  among  a  number  of  firms  can 
provide.  Similarly  the  presence  of  several 
firms  In  bidding  on  plants  will  Insure  that 
costs  are  realistic  and  prices  not  Inflated. 
As  a  competitive  Indxistry  gets  established. 
It  should  be  able  to  take  over  more  of  the 
development  efTort 

On  th«  restrlcUve  side,  the  public  Interest 
consideration  reflected  a  long  established 
poUcy  against  monopoly  or  oligopoly  As 
applied  to  atomic  energy  this  policy  would 
help  prevent  restraints  on  the  development 
ot  thU   resource,   and   the  distortion   of   the 


technology    In    the    interest    of    short-term 
monopoly  factors. 

The  limitations  on  the  policy  should  be 
to  recognize  that  the  AEC's  program  and  the 
atomic  equipment  Industry  Itself  can  be 
spread  too  thin  In  my  oplnUni  we  are 
spread  too  thin  right  now  in  fuel  element 
development.  The  other  limitation  Is  that 
contract  awardj$  should  only  be  made  to  well 
qualified  firms  We  shouldn't  keep  mediocre 
firms  in  business  for  the  sake  of  malntalnli.^; 
competition 

Question  What  steps  are  being  taken  by 
AKC  U)  provide  new  opportunities  for  quali- 
fied nuclear  firms'' 

Answer  The  Commission  lately  has  taken 
several  steps  In  this  direction 

Tlie  AEC  recently  adopted  a  policy  of  seek- 
ing c<jmpetttlve  proposals  on  renewals  uf 
certain  of  Its  operating  contracts,  and  all  Its 
service  c^mtracts,  at  AEC  installations 
With  regard  to  renewal  of  certain  operating 
coMtriirts.  the  policy  would  give  some  weight 
to  a  firm's  Investment  In  the  private  de- 
velopment of  atomic  energy 

The  Commission,  at  the  Chairman's  sug- 
gr.stlon.  In  order  to  develop  further  a  policy 
of  enc<juragement  of  a  competitive  industrial 
base,  has  directed  the  staff  to  review  the  con- 
tractor selection  system,  and  to  consider 
measures  whereby  the  Commission  itself 
can  develop  or  approve  appropriate  criteria 
of  selection  in  Important  contract  cases,  and 
generally  take  a  more  active  Interest  In  the 
.selection  process 

The  Commission  at  my  suggestion  has  re- 
cently directed  its  staff  to  study  possible 
criteria  appUciible  to  future  extensions  of 
its  third-round  invitations  which  would  per- 
mit, as  an  alternative,  firms  to  bid  on  600- 
megawatt  or  larger  stations  to  include  two  or 
more  reactors  This  might  make  It  possible 
for  firms  to  bid  who  do  not  believe  they  can 
take  the  risk  on  a  single  600-megawatt  or 
hirger  reactor  It  Is  possible  that  tandem  re- 
actor stations  may  be  as  economic  as  large 
single  reactors,  taking  Into  account  shut- 
down time,  and  other  factors. 

The  Commission  is  continuing  Its  Interest 
In  smaller  reactors  (see  question  7  for  de- 
tails) . 

Question  What  further  steps  In  this  dlrec- 
tliui  do  you  recommend? 

Answer  Additional  steps  which  I  would  re- 
commend include: 

We  need  to  get  a  better  idea  of  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  the  AEC  program  as  a  whole 
and  that  of  the  other  private  atomic  pro- 
grams on  those  companies  which  make  up 
the  atomic  equipment  indtutry.  The  Divi- 
sion of  Industrial  Participation  has  made  a 
start  In  this  direction,  but  more  needs  to  be 
done  Prom  AEC's  standpoint,  we  should  be 
able  to  see  not  only  what  the  civilian  atomic 
power  contracts  add  up  to  per  company  but 
also  military  and  space  contract  dollars.  Per- 
haps this  Is  an  area  where  the  Atomic  In- 
dustrial Porum  and  other  Industry  organl«;i- 
tlons  can  be  helpful. 

There  Is  need  for  a  more  vigorous  educa- 
tional effort  on  the  desirability  of  developing 
a  competitive  nuclear  equipment  Industry 
This  used  to  be  recognized  in  AEC  years  ago, 
but  the  application  of  the  more  recent  AEC 
procurement  policies  have  tended  to  give 
large  and  established  firms  an  advantage. 

It  would  appear  desirable  for  AEC  to  con- 
vene a  series  of  followup  seminars  this  fall 
with  the  utility  and  atomic  equipment  In- 
dustries as  to  where  we  should  go  from  here 
In  Implementing  ABC's  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident I  would  hope  that  poUclee  for  fur- 
ther encouraging  a  competitive  industrial 
base  would  be  considered. 

We  should  develop  further  Unproved 
means  of  regularized  consultation  between 
AEC  and  Industry  and  labor  in  regard  to  the 
atomic  power  and  related  programs.  In  which 
this  subject  could  be  conaldered  among 
others  Some  progress  has  been  made  In  this 
general    field,    but    consideration    should    be 
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glwa  to  bnMi4ea.lng  our  chaaaela.  aaok  ••  Ike 
ABO  lAbar-MaDacflOMat  Orwnniiosii  or  pea- 
tUU^  •tfdltloiud  niiannils 

A  further  artaptettoa  of  ASC'm  poUey  la 
seekleg  competitive  pmyn— Is  on  renewal  of 
Its  contracts  sbotild  Include  con«i(Urat3an  of 
segmenting  Its  o|>eiatlou  to  permit  eqtuBy 
or  better  qvallAM  orpAlmttaaa  to 
perts  of  the  IbM&IUOob  WhUk  oaa  I 
rated  aOetently.  This  Is  a  aim— Ua 
pressed  by  Mr.  Tremmel.  AEC's  Dlreetor  at 
Industrial  Part.trlpatian. 

Queetlon.  How  much  opportunity  do  you 
see  for  aew  firms  to  replace  contractors  op- 
erating ASC-<7wned  facilities,  tn  view  at  tb* 
highly  epedaltoed  natxire  of  tlteae  faeOltlea 
and  the  long  Intimate  •xperlanoe  at  tbm  pw 
ent  ooBtractont 

Anever.  The  ASC  iMc  bem  liiilwarts  M 
havlnc  a  numbsr  of  vary  weU  qvumftecl  ooa- 
tractors.  However,  in  some  Inatanoe*  the  o^ 
talnlng  of  competitive  proposals  could  reveal 
eqttally  or  better  qrmllfled  organisations 
than  the  present  contractor  operator.  Tbe 
expeitenoe  of  tbe  present  ounlisctor,  * 
possibly  at  Its  tap  msnsgenwnt  Iseel, 
not  be  an  Important  tsetor.  sines  tt 
expected  that  nrast  personnsi  wooM  stay 
with  the  project  InstsBstloti.  A  eoaatw- 
vmlllng  factor  In  soms  esses  woold  bs  aa 
evaluation  of  the  real  taterast  of  tlie  pro* 
posers  In  the  project  as  a  part  of  the  atoailo 
energy  program,  as  erldencsa  by  their  respeo- 
tlve  Investment  at  people  and  facilities  ta 
the  private  derelopment  of 

Tbe  fsMibllltf  at 
aratlons  and  obtalnlnK  eoB^Mttttss 
on  tfee  ssgmsntsd  portlan 
posstbUltles. 

Question.  Although  AXCTm  prototjrpe  pro- 
gram Is  directly  applicable  to  sevsral  flrms 
with  advanced  reactor  types.  Is  It  adequately 
paced  to  provide  timely  assSstsnoe  to  tbese 
companleB?  Also,  wlist  about  Itie  anosr- 
talnty  of  foture  bodgetary  support  tar  Vtm 
prototyps  programt 

prototyps  piogisrn.  altboa^ 
for  prognusMMs  pofposss.  vouM 
to  afford  Unasly  asslst«uafOS  to  Mxum  vita 
advanced  raactor  types.  This  program  vould 
Invalve  nsv  starts  on  7  or  S  prototypes  In 
ths  nert  10  or  13  years,  and  -wrnild,  of  oourss, 
also  Involve  rHated 
ment  sopport.  Oertataly 
vould  bislp  Am  intarssfestf  la  coaesplB 
wbloa  will  be  resdy  tat  pntotyptng  la  Cte 
next  flsw  yssn.  soeh  as  ths 
the  gas-oootod  and  tbe  nuelcar 

There  Is  undoubtedly  seme  TwnlfstMjF  va- 
oertalnty  on  prototypes  beyood  that  [■umissiI 
for  fiscal  1964.  IT  tbe  program  la  enrtsQsd 
or  stretched  oat.  then  It  oonld  Indeed  bs  too 
slow  psoed  to  be  an  efTScttve  Ineenttve. 

Qoertton.  To  what  ectent  might  ABO  bs 
sbis  to 


piDgrsms 
tlally  on  an  tn  hrinss  baalst 

Answer.    In  view  of  the  history  at  the  j 

posais  arade  several  yeszs  i^o  by  tbs  

her  of  oommcrce.  the  NAM  and  the  llana- 
factnrlng  Chemists  Association,  and  tbe  con- 
sideration given  them  by  tbe  ABC  and  tbe 
Jotnt  OOBunlttse.  I  would  ssy  this  Is  sa  In- 
teresting and  toocfay  qossttoa  which  da- 
serves  further  study.  The  ABO  to  ^nrfwwy 
considering  oertain  new  research  "^  dsewl- 
opment  projects  wltb  a  view  as  to  wbstbsr 
they  should  be  coDducted  on  an  "In-houss" 
basU  or  at  private  Industrial  «"-*-"-t'-TH  or 
other  organlaatlona. 

Qoastlon.  What  ABC  efforts  ars  reqiMtsd  ta 
improve  the  eoonosaios  of  aDBSll-  — »d  tntsr 
mertisu  slsed  resctocs  and  to 
mark^  for  them?  What  sort  ot 
potential  do  you  foresee  among  puMinly 
owned  utUlUes.  In  view  of  their  g»nM^^  ^ot 
requiring  large-slce  units?  What  about  tbs 
foreign  market  potential  lor  smaU-slas  i»- 
actors? 

Answer.  I  don't  believe  AXC  nss<k  to  4» 
much  more  at  present  on  Improving  tbe  tecb- 


_.    la  small  rssetom,  as  such.    Bvt  w« 

should  carefully  evaluate  the  expsclsncs  at 
ms  mssllsr  rssctors  which  an  poti^  or  have 
gons,  lato  operation  this  yasr  to  see  what 
the  tschnlml  and  *^""^"'M'  prcspects  for 
tbess  resetors -am  be. 

As  to  pTomotlnK  a  market  for  them,  ws 
should  certainly  try  to  keep  the  door  open 
la  tbs  powet  denKJaetratioB  program,  par- 
Oevlvly  tn  tbs  nnsollclted  propoeal  eate^vy. 

Wis  should  bs  OB  tbs  alsrt  for  further  risi 

stratlans  ot  mamll  reactors,  such  ss  ths  posal- 
bUlty  St  Bay  West.  FU,  of  a  oomblnatlon 
nuolesr  slacMc  plant  and  desalting  facility. 
Ths  ABC  and  the  Department  of  Interior  are 
eonducUng  a  Joint  design  study  of  this 
projset. 

Ws  wont  know  the  maAet  potential  for 
aadear  power  among  ths  pnbndy  owned 
■tUltles  nntU  the  above  evataattoa  takas 
pUos,  sad  antU  the  SKtsnt  thess  utUltiss 
osa  sad  will  pool  their  requirements  can  be 
ssmrtslned. 

I  bsUass  tbe  foreign  market  for  i«m<tn  ftryi 
medlmn  sized  reactars  (up  to  200  megawatts) 
win  for  setwal  yeara  be  Hmtted  to  demon- 
MrstlaB  pisats.  Oertstnly  tiiere  are  possl- 
batttes  m  OTiCh  dsvtsloplag  coontrftss  as  tbe 
PhlUpplBSB.  FSklstan  and  Taiwan,  as  well  as 
possibly  some  of  the  Industrialized  oonntrlsa 
Much  will  depend  on  our  pwn  experience 
with  small  plants,  and  with  our  policies  on 
International  assistance. 
_^  Question.  It  has  been  noted  that  AEC 
bss  stepped  vp  its  promotional  activities  In 
aa  affoK  to  Interest  nttlttles  in  brdktlng  nn- 
^Issr  ptaats  on  ttieir  own  or  under  one  of  ttie 
Hiisnrlsl  ssslstancs  pfn^BTnn  Coold  *oa 
OmaMm  ths  nstws  ot  thsss  aettrttles  snd 
ths  rssttlts  that  havs  bssn  obtained  thiw 
far? 
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to  be  sz- 
be  rs- 


Answar.  Thess  are  informal  sessions 
Which  OwnmlBsl oners  and  top  staff  ai«  iiold- 
tog  wltb  tbelr  ootmterparts  In  the  prlvately- 
and  pQbllely  owned  utilities.  A  total  of  18 
^tfOtty  ssssions  bavs  been  held.  In  thess 
sasitoB  ths  uttltty  saseaUves  srs  enocun^sd 
to  4lssorlbs  thatr  cucrsnt  programs  and  fn- 
turs  powir  plans  with  particular  refScanos 
to  nuclsar  powsr.  Ths  rvimw.i«,^>^n  u^^j^uj 
deecrfbes  Its  prototype  and  power  denxmstra- 
ttooprogram  and  encourages  the  titmtles  to 
tdSBttfy  any  ABC  polleles  or  problems  wMch 
tbsy  woold  Uke  dMified. 
*  asBssa  thsss  dlssusBlons  havs 
hfllpmi.  In  a  manbsr  at 
tesa  f  oUownp  sesston 
our  reepective  staSa.  In  my  opinion 
ssssions  were  helpful  In  moving  up  the 
schedule  on  tbe  start  of  one  atomic  plant, 
aofl  la  enlisting  interest  by  serend  titmtles 
*B  ABC  prototypes  and  posslbintles  for  going 
'*""'  with  atomle  plants  not  otbsrwise  oon- 
UBfOsr  ths  AEC  powsr  demooBtratlon 


DEPARTliENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EZXKTATIiOir.  AND  WELr- 
FABX,  AND  BELATED  AOENCIES 
AFPROPRIATiORS.  1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
at  the  bm  (H.R.  5888)  maUn£  a<)pro- 
pxlatJans  for  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
and  Healtti.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
rdsted  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1964.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Peoxmiuc], 
speaking  in  behalf  of  his  amendments, 
stated  that  the  bin  would  Increase  ap- 
propdatlans  by  more  than  $176  mnunn 
Tht  Senator  arrived  at  his  figure,  for 
esawple,  by  Indndlng  the  statement: 

It  isglslatloa  ffr^mUat  ''sderal  funds   to 
sdiool  districts  which  have  children  of  Fed- 


sral  woken  In  their 
tanded.  ss  snrsly  It  wm  ha,  • 
spprapdatton  of  gaujM,iSM 
qulrsd. 

Tbe  |216.2<M.twe  was  not  in  the  budget 
estiraatea  It  was  not  tn  the  estimates 
sent  to  Coogreas  by  the  Barean  of  the 
BcKlteret.  It  was  not  in  any  way  eon- 
sMered  by  the  House.  It  was  not  !n  any 
way  coosMered  by  the  Senate.  It  has 
no  place  whatever  in  the  consideration 
of  the  bill.  It  ta  merdy  a  reaching  out 
for  a  figure,  to  axrire  at  some  figure 
which  the  Senator  from  WiseonalB  would 
Hke  to  hare.  It  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  -with  the  budget  or  the  figures  in 
it.  or  the  estimates  of  appropriations  in 
thebllL 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
considered  the  bin  very  carefully.  The 
committee  exercised  its  best  Judgment. 
Senators  on  the  Democratic  side  h-t^I 
those  on  the  Republican  side  did  what 
they  cocdd  to  Insure  most  eareftd  eon- 
stderatian.  After  careful  consideration 
by  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  table; 
the  bm  was  reported.  The  bill  prorldes 
$77.845 .3S0  less  than  the  appropriations 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  of  1968.  The  bffl 
provides  $264,861,750  less  than  the 
budget  estimates  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  of  1964. 

The  amendments  represent  a  scatter- 
gun  approach.  T^y  would  scatter  here: 
there,  and  everywhere.  Por  example; 
they  would  reduce  funds  for  the  deaf, 
for  teachers  of  the  deaf—for  Galludet 
College,  the  finest  Institution  of  its  kind 
in  all  the  world  today  for  the  teaching 
of  those  who  are  deaf. 

llie  amendments  would  slash  funds 
for  water  programs  below  the  budget 
estimates  for  such  programs. 

The  ampndments  would  slash  the 
funds  for  educatioaal  TV  below  the 
budget  estimates  for  this  prc^raM. 

Tb»  amendments  vould  slash  tbe 
funds  for  radiolacicai  Hi>aip^  ho^Ual 
construction,  occupational  health,  the 
Alaska  Health  XAbonttory.  and  the  voca- 
Uoaal  lehabiUtatkin  prccraais  for  the 
crippled,  maimed,  and  disabled. 

The  amendmcats  wvmU  slash  here  and 
there,  without  logic.  AU  the  itens  have 
been  considered  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  by  tbe  House  /vM«n|Ht^*e.  Iqr  the 
House,  and  by  the  Senate  committee.  As 
a  result  of  all  this  ^^"tidprattnn.  the 
Senate  oommittee  has  brought  tbe  bill 
to  the  Senate  with  a  figure  $264<A61.7M 
below  the  budget  Pfftlmatw. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  oon- 
mittoe.  I  ask  for  rejection  of  tbe  pending 
amencbneats. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  tbe 
minority  member  of  tbe  suboonunittee.  I 
think  I  should  state,  first,  that  I  am  in 
accord  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama 

There  are  several  points  in  the  pre. 

tation  of  the  distingukbed  Senator  fi 

Wisconsin  which  are  veiy  well  founded. 
There  was  nothing  the  oommittee  oould 
do  about  them.  Undoobtedly,  there  are 
ziow.  as  there  have  been  in  tbe  part,  cer- 
tain amounts  which  may  become  au- 
thorized subsequent  to  passage  cf  the 
pending  appropriaticn  bCD.  wbidi  items 
win  have  to  be  the  subject  of  a  supplft 
mental  appropriation  bffl. 
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If  I  w«re  frw  to  do  so.  I  mi«ht  well 
support  the  aiiMndiiieDts,  although  I  do 
not  beltere  that  la  the  best  method  of 
^m^nrfiny  an  Appropriation  bin.  I  am 
not  free  to  do  ao,  becauie,  as  I  have  pre- 
TlMuly  stated,  eertain  members  of  the 
fommlttoo  at  toast  the  chairman  and 
I— feel  that  w«  baT*  accomplished  a  good 
Job,  and  that  ooee  we  open  the  flood- 
gates, a  great  deal  of  damage  may  be 
done. 

Before  the  vote  on  the  amendments, 
I  take  the  (wortunlty  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators,  for  the  record,  some 
salient  facts  that  are  perfectly  accurate 
in  the  report  tmt  are  not  marshaled  and 
put  together  too  concisely. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  in  its  report  and  rec- 
^ffT^inf»\ii^tJftnM^  M(  out  flve  items  in  re- 
spect to  which  the  report  exceeds  the 
budget  estimate.  Those  items  total, 
roughly.  |&2  million:  and  ISO  million 
of  that  $62  million  goes  to  the  Hill- 
Burton  fuxula  for  hospital  construction, 
which  is  about  as  essential  and  desirable 
a  program  as  has  ever  been  before 
Congress. 

In  respect  to  five  items  the  committee 
exceeded  the  budget  recommendations. 

In  connection  with  14  items  the  Sen- 
ate committee  exceeded  the  House  fig- 
ure. Only  14  of  some  150  items  exceeded 
the  House  figure.  On  the  other  hand, 
on  20  items  the  budget  figure  was  re- 
duced. In  15  Items  the  bill  is  below 
the  figures  peieril  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  doubt  whether,  in  the  past  2  or  3 
years,  many  appropriations  bills  have 
been  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
with  a  better  record  than  that. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  again  express 
the  hope  that  the  Senate  can  adhere  to 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
because  it  repreaents  a  meeting  of  minds 
which  I  believe  resulted  in  an  excellent 
report. 

Therefore,  I  shaU  be  compelled  to  Jota 
my  friend  from  Alabama  in  voting 
against  the  Proxmlre  amendments. 

Mr.  PROXIORB.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  very  brief  ta  replying  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 
He  always  does  excellent  work  on  these 
bills. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  did  not 
take  anything  out  of  the  air.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  amendments  were 
proposed  is  very  clear.  I  selected  the 
lowest  of  three  choices — the  budget  rec- 
ommendation, the  House-passed  bill,  or 
the  bill  recommended  by  the  Senate 
committee. 

One  other  point  was  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  with  relation  to 
the  federally  Impacted  school  areas: 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  indicated 
that  that  Item  has  no  relation  to  this 
bill,  that  It  haa  not  been  in  the  bUl,  and 
that  it  was  an  irrelevancy  to  bring  it  up. 

The  committee  report,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  the  author 
Emd  sponsor,  on  page  83.  in  about  the 
8th  line,  refers  to  payments  to  school 
districts,  apprtqmlatlons.  1963. 

For  that  item  the  biH  provides  $177.- 
8M.0OO  below  the  figure  for  last  year. 


That  accounts  for  $178  million  of  the 
reduction. 

The  next  Item  is  a  reduction  of  $39 
million  in  assistance  for  school  construc- 
tion. This  Item  counts  for  almost  $40 
million  of  the  ao-called  reduction  from 
last  year. 

The  next  item  is  a  $9,830,000  reduction 
in  defense  educational  activities,  which 
accounts  for  almost  $10  million  of  the 
reduction  t>elow  the  level  of  last  year. 

These  and  a  few  other  Instances  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  the  committee 
can  come  to  the  Senate  and  say  that  the 
bill  it  recommends  provides  appropria- 
tions below  those  of  last  year.  This  is 
a  technicality,  and  not  a  fact.  It  does 
not  represent  the  true  situation.  Fur- 
thermore., we  should  recognize  the  fact 
that  last  year  the  Institutes  of  Health 
returned  $100  million  it  could  not  spend. 
So  that  level  of  spending  was  $100  mil- 
lion below  the  level  of  appropriations. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
bill  in  fact,  on  a  comparable  basis.  Is  $269 
million  below  the  level  of  last  year's 
spending. 

I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
urgent  need  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Environmental 
Health  has  been  well  documented.  The 
publication  of  the  book  by  Rachel  Car- 
son and  the  testimony  developed  In  re- 
cent Senate  hearings  on  the  use  of  pesti- 
cide are  only  two  of  the  more  dramatic 
aspects  of  this  problem. 

As  our  population  Increases  at  an  tu:- 
celerated  rate.  It  becomes  vital  for  the 
Nation  to  mount  an  organized  program 
for  the  control  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, radiation  hazards  and  other  man- 
made  contaminants.  A  continuing 
search  into  the  factors  which  affect 
man's  physical  envirorunent  and.  through 
it.  his  health  is  essential. 

I  have  closely  followed  the  progress 
and  plaru  for  this  center.  In  so  doing, 
I  have  become  acutely  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous stake  which  our  Nation  has  in 
environmental  health  and  of  the  need 
for  the  facility  proposed. 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  a  bulletin  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  environmental  health 
was  described  as  a  new  field  with  its 
focus  on  protection  from  the  adverse 
products  of  technological  change;  re- 
quiring a  new  kind  of  organization  for 
operational  programs  and  for  research. 

The  new  problems  created  by  these 
changes  have  led  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice to  assume  new  responsibilities  and 
establish  new  divisions — food  protection 
in  the  1940's,  air  pollution  in  1955,  and 
radiological  health  in  1958.  PacUltles  for 
the  study  of  water  pollution,  sanitary  en- 
gineering, and  occupational  health  are 
complemented  by  the  environmental 
health  activities  of  other  Oovemment 
agencies  Including  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Food  and  Dnig  Admin- 
istration, and  half  a  dozen  agencies  con- 
cerned with  water  resources. 

The  Congress  has  given  increasing 
support  In  recent  years  to  the  environ- 
mental health  programs  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Nonetheless,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  our  rapid  population  growth, 
expanding  urbanization  and  industrial- 


ization, and  increasingly  complex  tech- 
nology are  outstripping  our  efforts 
to  contain  environmental  hazards. 
Changes  are  occurring  so  rapidly  that  the 
effects  on  man's  health  and  well-being 
are  not  being  dealt  with  as  promptly  and 
completely  as  they  should.  This  fact  is 
now  widely  recognized,  not  only  by  the 
scientific  community  but  by  the  public  as 
a  whole. 

What  is  urgently  needed  now  is  a  ma- 
jor new  effort  and  concentration  in  this 
field.  This  can  best  be  provided  by  the 
establislmient  of  a  National  Center  for 
Enviroimiental  Health. 

In  his  1962  health  message.  President 
Kennedy  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  an  environmental  health  center. 
He  explained : 

Such  a  center  will  aerve  &«  the  t>a«e  labora- 
tory for  research  and  training  activities, 
and  as  beadquarten  Xor  the  Public  Health 
Bervlce  personnel  concerned  with  health 
haxards  In  the  environment.  It  will  facili- 
tate regular  and  frequent  collaboration  be- 
tween public  health  service  scientists  and 
those  with  whom  they  should  consult  in 
other  Federal  agencies. 

In  his  1963  health  message,  the  Presi- 
dent renewed  his  request  by  asking  that 
"The  Congress  approve  the  funds  re- 
quested in  the  1964  budget  for  initial 
steps  to  establish  a  central  facility  in  the 
WibBhlngton  area  which  can  serve  as  a 
focal  point  for  related  research,  training, 
and  technical  assistance  in  environ- 
mental health." 

The  selection  of  the  Washington  area 
as  the  proper  location  for  this  new 
facility  is  based  on  many  considerations. 
By  seeking  to  place  the  new  center  in 
tills  area,  the  Public  Health  Service  is 
seeking  greater  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness in  the  consolidation  of  its  own  pro- 
grsuns  with  new  and  greater  opportunity 
for  coordination  with  the  activities  of  the 
several  other  agencies  now  active  in  this 
field,  and  with  the  scientific  resources 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  The  Public  Health 
Service  hopes  that  in  so  doing  it  will  be 
able  to  increase  Its  voice  in  the  policy- 
making and  scientific  councils  which  are 
concentrated  In  Washington. 

Since  1961  this  proposal  has  been 
studied  and  reviewed  by  two  scientific 
panels — the  Oross  Committee,  appointed 
by  the  Surgeon  General  and  composed 
of  19  eminent  scientists  from  11  States, 
and  a  second  panel  appointed  by  the 
President's  science  adviser.  Both  of 
these  groups  have  endorsed  the  Wash- 
ington location. 

The  committee  report  is  very  explicit 
in  urging  Senate  approval  of  this  loca- 
tion.   I  quote: 

The  very  concept  of  the  Center  as  the 
national  headquarters  for  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  the  health  hazards  of 
the  environment  la  based  on  a  location  that 
can  successfully  provide  for  the  close  as- 
sociation of  related  activities,  both  within 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  with  other 
Federal  agencies.  Any  location  remote  from 
the  Nation's  Capital  would  destroy  this 
concept. 

Cooperative  efforts  with  other  Federal 
agencies  In  Washington  are  now  so  wide- 
spread that  specific  agreements  for  Joint 
projects  number  in  the  hundreds.  The 
water  pollution  program  alone  has  36  such 
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working  agreements,  17  of  wlilch  involve  the 
transfer  of  Tunds  from  one  agency  to  an- 
other. The  radiological  health  program  has 
16  formal  agreements  with  other  agendas 
and  an  equal  number  of  informal  working 
arrangements.  Much  of  the  work  involved 
In  these  cooperative  agreements  Is  done  in 
the  field,  but  the  policy  direction  must  be 
retained  at  the  Washington  headquarters  of 
each  of  the  participating  agencies. 

More  than  50  suggested  sites  have  been 
studied  by  the  sUff  of  the  public  health 
service  Each  of  these  has  been  evaluated  In 
terms  <.>f  iuch  criteria  as  acreage  co«t.  avail- 
ability of  utilities,  topography,  geology. 
Uansportiitlon.  access,  and  relationship  to 
other  agencies. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  agreed  to 
make  land  available  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  on  a  site  in 
Beltaville.  adjacent  to  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Center.  This  is  a  most  happy  solu- 
tion to  the  search  for  a  site  for  the  National 
Center  for  Environmental  Health  In  the 
Washington  area.  The  Agricultural  Re- 
search Center  Is  engaged  in  pesticide  research 
and  other  activities  closely  related  to  envi- 
ronmental health.  Beltaville  Is  also  the  site 
of  the  major  new  facility  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  which  has  many  inter- 
ests in  common  with  the  environmental 
health  programs  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. 

A  number  of  planning  groups,  including 
the  National  Capital  Regional  Planning 
Council  and  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Conxmlsslon  have  approved  the  BeltsvlUe 
site  In  accord  with  their  long-range  plans 
for  development  of  the  National  Capital  area. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  as  well  that 
officials  have  testified  that  between  one- 
third  and  two-thirds  of  the  Center's  fu- 
ture personnel  are  already  located  in  the 
Washington  area  and  would  be  reluc- 
tant and  costly  to  move. 

I  am  proud  that  federally  owned  land 
in  my  own  State  of  Maryltmd  has  been 
selected  by  the  Department  and  by  the 
committee  as  the  optimum  and  most 
economical  site  for  this  new  facility. 

The  State  of  Maryland  stands  ready 
to  do  everything  within  its  power  to 
facilitate  the  construction  of  this  Center 
and  to  insure  its  successful  operation. 
The  Maryland  Department  of  Planning 
and  the  State  Roads  Commission  have 
piven  assurances  to  the  committee  that 
their  plans  for  the  BeltsvlUe  area  will 
provide  adequate  £M;cess  and  radial  high- 
ways well  in  advance  of  the  time  when 
the  Center  will  reach  its  maximum  of 
5,000  employees. 

The  State  roads  commission  is  plan- 
ning construction  on  every  State  high- 
way in  the  BeltsvlUe  region,  plus  the 
creation  of  two  entirely  new  modem 
highways.  Under  current  plans  KenU- 
worth  Avenue— Maryland  201— wiU  be 
extended  from  the  Capitol  Beltway  to 
U.S.  Route  1.  with  the  first  lane  of  the 
extension  from  the  Beltway  to  Powder 
Hill  Road  scheduled  for  completion  prior 
to  1967.  In  addition,  Maryland  197— 
the  Laurel-Bowie  Road — wiU  be  con- 
.structec"  as  an  urban  dual  highway  from 
the  Baltimore-Washington  Parkway  to 
U  S.  Route  1  by  1967. 

These  projects  would  seem  to  preclude 
siinlflcant  traffic  or  highway  problems 
during  the  first  phase  of  the  center,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  Initial  oc- 
cupancy is  not  scheduled  until  1969,  and 
will  involve  only  1.600  employees. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above, 
Maryland's  plans  for  the  1967-80  period 
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call  for  several  other  highway  projects  in 
the  BeltsvlUe  region.  These  include 
completion  of  the  KenUworth  Avenue 
extension,  with  a  bridge  over  the  Balti- 
more k  Ohio  RaUroad  and  an  inter- 
change with  U.S.  Route  1;  construction 
of  the  Outer  Beltway  from  the  Balti- 
more-Washington Parkway  to  U.S. 
Route  29.  along  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  proposed  Environmental  Health 
Center  site;  resurfacing  of  U.S.  Route  1 
through  the  BeltsvUle  area;  and  con- 
struction of  Maryland  Route  212  from 
Riggs  Road  to  U.S.  Route  1  as  a  48 -foot 
urban  facUity. 

These  roads  are  included  in  the  1967- 
80  plans  in  anticipation  of  increased 
population  and  commercial,  industrial, 
and  governmental  activity  in  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  region,  on  which  aU 
economists  and  planners  agree. 

The  State  highway  system  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  proposed  site  should  be  well 
able  to  take  care  of  any  traffic  load  ex- 
pected of  it.  All  in  all,  our  highway 
schedules  and  plans  for  the  next  4  to  6 
years  assure  the  adequate  handling  of 
any  traffic  demands  created  by  the  Cen- 
ter during  that  period,  and  our  long- 
range  plans  contain  the  solution  for  any 
highway  problems  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Plnally,  I  know  that  my  State's  long 
and  honored  association  with  medicine 
and  public  health  wiU  provide  a  most 
hospitable  atmosphere  for  the  research 
and  training  efforts  of  the  staff  of  this 
new  Center. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  recognize  the 
Importance  to  the  Nation  of  this  con- 
tinuing search  into  the  factors  that  af- 
fect man's  physical  environment  and 
thereby  his  health,  I  sincerely  recom- 
mend that  the  ultimate  success  of  this 
program  should  be  the  only  standard  by 
which  any  and  all  proposals  concerning 
It  be  judged.  In  fact.  I  am  so  impressed 
by  the  importance  of  this  program  that 
I  would  not  espouse  the  Maryland  site  if 
there  were  incontrovertible  evidence  that 
it  would  function  more  effectively  in  an- 
other location. 

Federal  scientific  research  is  not  a  re- 
lief program  for  depressed  areas.  The 
effective  protection  of  the  public's  health 
requires  this  new  Center  to  be  placed 
where  its  staff  can  work  most  efficiently. 
That  place  is  BeltsvlUe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmike]. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  division 
on  this  vote. 

Page  2.  line  12,  of  his  amendments  pro- 
vides for  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
funds  relating  to  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 
I  must  say  to  my  friend  from  Wisconsin 
that  I  cannot  support  that  portion  of 
the  amendments,  but  I  might  be  able  to 
support  the  remainder  of  his  amend- 
ments. That  being  the  case,  it  would  be 
of  assistance  to  me  if  there  could  be  a 
division  on  the  vote  on  the  amendments. 


I  suggest  that  perhaps  other  Senators 
are  in  the  same  position  I  am  in. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa.  He  has 
an  excellent  record  on  economy.  No  one 
has  a  better  record.  I  understand  his 
sentiment.  He  has  discussed  it  with 
me.  However.  I  had  talked  with  other 
Senators,  and  I  have  been  persuaded 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  me  to 
do  what  the  Senator  from  Iowa  pro- 
poses. So  I  shaU  have  to  object  to  that 
kind  of  division  and  insist  on  a  vote  on 
the  amendments  as  drafted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  WiU  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  repeat  what  the  actual 
spending  for  last  year  was  under  the 
amount  of  this  authorization?  He  gave 
the  figures  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  contended  that  the  biU 
as  it  now  is  before  the  Senate  would  in- 
crease spending  over  last  year's  actual 
spending  level  by  more  than  $269  miUion. 
It  would  increase  the  appropriation  over 
last  year's  appropriation  level  by  $175 
miUion.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  $94  million  which  was  appropri- 
ated last  year  was  not  spent.  The  ad- 
ministration could  not  spend  it,  and  re- 
turned the  money.  However,  it  does 
represent  an  increase. 

I  have  a  chart,  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  on  which  my  computations  have 
been  made.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
me  to  explain  it  without  taking  too  much 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Totals  relating  to  1964  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations and  Proxmire  amendment 
thereto 


Total,  fiscal  yoar  1963  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations  

1904  builRPt  ostimatP \ 

(Increase  over  1963 __. \_\ 

Total  House  allowance 

(Tnder  1963 '.V.'.V'. 

(Under  1964  estimates I 

Senate  committee  recommendation 

(rnJer  1963 

(I'nder  1964  estimates 

'Over  the  House  allowance 

Total  Proxmire  amendment I 

Total  appropriations  with  amendment 

Tnder  1964  estimates 

(I'nder  the  House  allowance 

(Under  1963 


M.571, 

5.  759, 

187, 

5,  449, 

121, 

309, 

5,494, 

264! 
44. 

94 

5,399! 

3.^9. 

.V). 
172. 


962,600 

489,  (KK) 

526.400) 

961,000 

981,600) 

508,000) 

627,250 

345, 3.V)) 

861.  7.V)) 

646.2501 

955.  75f) 

671,  .VXI 

817,500) 

309.500) 

291.100) 


Programs  pending  reauthoriratlon: 

i'ayments  to  school  districts 

.Assistance  for  school  construction... 

Toul ._. 

.\s.suniinE  reauthoriwitlon  of  atjove  pro- 
p-ams: 

1 904  budfret  estimate 

(Increa.se  over  1963 

Total  House  allowance I 

(Increase  over  1963 

(Un'ler  1964  estimates 

.'aerate  committee  recommemlatlon. 

f  Increase  over  1963 

( Under  1964  estimates 

'Over  the  Hntise  allowance 

Appropriations  with   Proxmire  amend- 
ment  _ 

(Increa.se  over  1963 

'Under  1964  estimates 

(I'nder  the  House  allowance 


216.204,000 
37.984.000 

2.M.  188,000 


6,013.677. 

441.714. 
8,  704.  169. 

1.32.  206, 

309.508, 
5,  748.  815. 

178.8.52. 

264.861 
44,646 


000 

400) 

000 

400) 

000) 

2.50 

«0) 

7.50) 

250) 


,  653.  859.  500 

«1,S96,  900) 

3.59.  SI 7.  .500) 

50.  309,  500) 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  would  the 
amendment  do? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  amendment 
would  reduce  the  level  of  appropriations 
by  some  $94,900,000.    It  would  do  so  by 
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eotttnc  tlie  ltv<ri  of  vending  to  the  low- 
est level  of  three  elteraatiTes— tbe 
Iluuee  jweil  MH.  tbe  budget  eetlmate. 
or  the  amoiniti  prorkled  by  tbe  Senate 
eommltiee — In  eaeh  of  the  31  Itema  In 
tbe  bin  which  differ. 

Mr.  XJkUBCBB.  And  If  that  is  done, 
win  the  Departments  in  1M4  have  a  sum 
of  money  ticpul  to  the  money  which  they 
9ent  in  IMS? 

Mr.  PROZMIRK.  They  will  have  ap- 
proximately $175  mDIlon  more  than  they 
spent  in  IMS.  eren  after  the  Proxmire 
amendments  are  adopted.  I  do  not  go 
back  to  the  IMS  lerel.  I  provide  for  an 
expansion  of  those  programs. 

Mr.  LAU8CHB.  I  will  support  the 
Proxmire  amendments.  

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing,  en  bloc,  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  legUdattre  clerk  proceeded  to  can 
theron. 

Mr.  CHURCH  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  wte  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  nnnatftr  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  RAnoun].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  If  I 
'  w«r«  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
•^yea."    I  withbold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSnSLD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
LAire],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuuxioKT].  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Qoaxl.  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  HunrMgTl.  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Loira],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Moasxl.  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Nkobbbgxx],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Uand  [Mr.  PastokbI,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ra»- 
soLPHl,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SPAaxMAii]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tn^<an»  [Mr.  BathI  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  BAAoiroeoH] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bath],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastlaio].  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  HviiPHKrrl.  the  Senator 
Washington  [Mr.  MAomTsoiiI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Moisx],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NKUsisonl,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
TOBxl.  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Spakkkah].  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  LoMQ]  would  each  vote  "nay."' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  LMr.  AncxM]  and 
the  Senator  from   Massachusetts    [Mr. 
.  Saltomstall]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
PaouTTi  Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  27, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

(No.  las  Leg] 
TKA8— 37 


Bennett 

Dodd 

Lauache 

Byr<l.  V». 

DooslM 

ICcClellan 

Caee 

■dmondaon 

Morton 

Church 

Brrln 

Mundt 

Cooper 

Ooldwater 

Pearaon 

Curtl* 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmire 

Dlrksen 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Robertson 

aimpaon 

ffaurmond 

wmiama.  DeL 

eylmton 

Tower 

NATS— M 

TotiBC.  Ohio 

Allott 

Raydan 

lledMm 

Andenoa 

Hlcfcaniooper 

BfeCeatf 

Bartlett 

HIU 

lAlUer 

Beau 

Holland 

Monroney 

BlMe 

Hruaka 

Moaa 

Inouye 

MuBkie 

Brevater 

Jackaon 

Nelaon 

BiinUck 

JarlU 

PeU 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Jobnaton 

lUblooff 

KeaUnc 

Ruaaeil 

Carlaon 

KefauTer 

fioolt 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Rmathera 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Dnmlnlck 

Long.  La. 

Btennia 

Kllender 

Manafleld 

Bncle 

UcCarthy 

WUUama,  NJ. 

Fonc 

MeOee 

Tax  borough 

Oruenlnc 

MrOoTem 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

Hart 

iiclntyre 

Hartka 

McNamara 
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Atken 

Hvjmphrey 

Paatore 

Bayh 

Long.  lio. 

Prouty 

KaatlaiMl 

Magnuaon 

Randolph 

Pulbrlfbt 

Morae 

SaltonataU 

Oore 

Neuberger 

Sparkman 

So.  Mr 

Pkoxxirk's  amendments  wer 

rejected. 

VISIT  TO  SENATE  BY  AMOA  TAU- 
SILIA  LOLESIO.  SPEAKER  OF  LEG- 
ISLATIVE ASSEMBLY  OF  WESTERN 
SAMOA 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  my 
pleasure  to  announce  to  the  Senate  the 
presence  of  a  distinguished  guest  from 
abroad,  the  second  highest  ranking  offi- 
cial of  Western  Samoa.  Western  Sa- 
moa became  Independent  on  January  1, 
1962. 

Our  guest  is  Hon.  Amoa  TauslUa  Lo- 
leslo.  speaker  of  the  unicameral  Legls- 
latiire  of  Western  Samoa. 

Speaker  Amoa.  who  Ls  visiting  the 
United  States  under  a  Smlth-Mundt  Act 
grant.  Ls  studying  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures. 

Western  Samoa,  new.  young,  and 
small.  Is  a  firm  friend  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  sure  all  Senators  will  wish 
to  Join  me  In  welcoming  Speaker  Amoa 
to  the  Senate. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATEID  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,    1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  5888)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  aigencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ascertain  from  the  ma- 
jority leader  what  amendments.  If  any, 
may  yet  be  offered  this  afternoon  and 
whether  any  further  yea-and-nay  votes 
are  contemplated.  I  understand  that 
several  Senators  have  In  mind  attend- 
ing a  ceremony  of  some  kind,  away  from 
the  Senate  Chamt)er.  beginning  after  4 
o'clock  this  afternoon.  I  am  sure  they 
would  be  deeply  Interested  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  time,  and  would  like  to 
know  whether  the  pending  bill  might  be 
disposed  of  before  that  hour. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  long  as  the  dls- 
tlzxgulshed  minority  leader  has  raised  the 
question,  and  so  long  as  a  large  number 
of  Senators  are  In  the  Chamber,  I  think 
the  answer  now  would  be  that  there  will 
be  no  3  o'clock  "get  away"  but  that  with 
a  little  cooperation  there  might  be  a  4 :  30 
"get  away"  to  permit  Senators  to  attend 
the  repast,  "shindig."  or  whatever  one 
desires  to  call  it.  which  I  understand  will 
occur  in  either  St.  Marys  County  or  on 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

However,  I  believe  the  Senator  trom 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  desires  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  as  soon  as  the  col- 
loquy between  the  leadership  is  con- 
cluded. 

After  a  consultation  between  Senators 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  the  minority 
leader,  I  understand  there  is  a  willing- 
ness to  agree  to  a  limitation  of  30  min- 
utes debate  on  the  amendment,  15  min- 
utes to  a  side;  and  a  vote  could  follow 
immediately. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Tliat  Is  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  me.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  my  amend- 
ment, but  I  have  a  feeling  that  perhaps 
some  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
might  not  desire  to  agree  to  the  pro- 
dosaI. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  withdraw  my 
statement,  and  shall  postpone  the  hour 
of  departure  slightly.  I  now  understand 
there  might  be  considerable  debate  on 
the  amendment. 

I  also  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschi]  has  an  amend- 
ment which  he  desires  to  have  consid- 
ered. He  Is  agreeable  to  limiting  the 
debate  on  It.  There  may  be  other 
amendments  to  be  proposed.  If  so,  I 
wish  the  voices  of  the  Senators  who  pro- 
pose to  offer  them  might  be  heard. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
In  a  few  minutes  from  now.  we  would 
not  object  to  a  limitation  of  debate  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  However,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  had  an  opportunity 
to  offer  his  amendment  last  night  and 
had  an  unlimited  opportunity  to  present 
his  argument  for  the  Record. 

Much  depends  on  the  disposition  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvimla.  Senators  who  are  plan- 
ning to  be  away  later  should  know  that 
we — by  "we,"  I  mean  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
without  seeking,  of  course,  to  suggest 
that  any  Senator  should  not  work  his 
win  on  this  appropriation  bill — believe 
that  a  good  result  has  been  achieved, 
and  we  wish  to  maintain  It  If  we  can. 

If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  should  prevail,  and  thus  In- 
crease the  amount  in  the  bill,  I  am 
obliged  to  give  notice  that  three  or  four 
amendments  will  be  offered  to  reduce 
certain  amounts  In  the  bill.  If  the 
amount  in  the  bill  remains  as  it  Is,  those 
amendments  will  not  be  offered. 

For  the  moment,  I  shall  have  to  ob- 
ject to  a  limitation  of  debate  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, l)ecause  it  is  important  that 
his  amendment  be  disposed  of  carefully 
In  a  few  minutes,  I  think  we  may  agree 
to  a  limitation. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
at  the  desk  an  amendment  which  is 
printed  and  which  I  shall  wish  to  preoent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  take  a  total  of  less  than  5  minutes 
to  discuss  two  amendments  that  I  shall 
offer. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
majority  leader  desire  to  have  me  call 
up  my  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  the  floor.  I  have 
yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  155,  and  ask  that  it 
be  read.  Then  I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3,  line 
8,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$110,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$140,- 
000.000." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  BIRTH  OF  SON 
TO  PRESIDENT  AND  MRS.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
good  news  has  just  reached  the  Chamber 
tliat  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  have 
announced  the  birth  of  a  son.  [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr.  President,  it  is  coincidental  and 
historic  that  on  this  happy  occasion,  the 
present  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate 
I  Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  uncle  of  the 
newest  Kennedy,  is  in  the  chair. 


DEPARTMENTS      OF      LABOR,      AND 
HEALTH.   EDUCATION.   AND  WEL- 
FARE,   AND    RELATED    AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1964 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5888)  making  appropri- 
ations for   the   Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  fur- 
ther yield,  I  should  like  to  propose  a 
-^     unanimous-consent  request  to  the  effect 
^    that  30  minutes  be  allowed  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  15  minutes  to  be  con- 
trolled  by   the   Senator  from   Pennsyl- 
vania, and  15  minutes  to  be  controlled 
by    the    Senator    from    Alabama    [Mr. 
Hill  1 . 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  ref- 
erence was  made  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  to  some  pressing  engagement  which 
required  the  departure  of  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  some  im- 
known  event.  If  there  is  real  cause  for 
Senators  to  leave,  of  course,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  assist  them ;  but  I  wonder  what 
event  requires  their  absence. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  can  answer  the 
question.  Members  on  both  sides  have 
been  Invited  to  a  social  event  which  hap- 
pens once  a  year.  Most  of  the  remarks 
made  in  regard  to  it  have  been  made  in 
jest. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  we  have  work 
to  do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course  we  do; 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  can  be 
assured  that  our  work  comes  first,  not 
second. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President,  can  the  able 
majority  leader  Indicate  at  what  time 
the  space  authorization  bill  may  come 
up?  Members  of  my  office  wish  to 
know;  and  it  is  desirable  that  we  be  in- 
formed whether  it  will  come  up  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  possibility  is 
that  if  the  pending  bill  is  disposed  of 
this  afternoon,  that  measure  will  then  be 
laid  down  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  But  will  the  debate 
on  it  begin  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be  up 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  able  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]  has  an 
amendment  to  offer,  and  wishes  to  know 
whether  he  should  have  it  ready  this 
afternoon.  I  assume  that  probably  it 
would  be  taken  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  But  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  could  be 
prepared,  if  he  so  desires,  to  make  his 
opening  statement  today. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Very  well. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  with  further 
reference  to  the  unspecified  event,  let 
me  say  that  I  shall  not  be  there,  but  I  am 
advised  it  is  somewhere  west  of  Moscow. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requested  unanimous- 
consent  agreement?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  my  amendment, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  McCarthy.    The  agreement  on 
the  time  relates  only  to  this  one  amend- 
ment, does  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  has  the 
proposed  agreement  been  entered  into? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  first,  in 
view  of  the  happy  news  which  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  just  given  us — and  I 
note  in  the  chair  the  uncle  of  the  new 
baby — I  should  like  to  point  out  that  my 
amendment  is  an  administration  amend- 
ment; therefore,  I  hope  it  will  receive 
support,  particularly  at  this  happy  time. 
Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  restore  to  the  bill  $30 
minion  for  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  appropriation  set  forth 
on  page  3  of  the  bill.  The  administra- 
tion requested  $165  million  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  House  cut  back  the  appro- 
priation to  $140  million.  The  Senate 
committee  cut  back  the  appropriation  by 
another  $30  million,  to  a  total  of  $110 
million. 

The  proposed  cut  would  gravely  prej- 
udice ttie  training  program  under  the 


Manpower  Training  and  Development 
Act.  Senators  have  on  their  desks  a 
letter  directed  to  each  Senator  by  all  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Manpower  and  Employment,  un- 
der whose  jurisdiction  the  substantive 
legislation  falls.  In  the  letter,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  actions  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  are  pro- 
foundly prejudicial  to  efforts  now  being 
made  to  restore  vigor  to  our  economy 
by  helping  those  who  ^ack  marketable 
skills  to  acquire  them.  There  is  also  in 
yesterday's  Record — from  the  speech  I 
made  last  night — a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— it  appears  in  column  2  on  page 
14239.  In  it  he  expresses  his  grave  con- 
cern at  this  cut,  and  points  out  that 
practically  20,000  individuals  who  could 
receive  training  if  the  House  figure  were 
restored,  will  not  receive  it  because  of 
the  Senate  committee  cut.  Secretary 
Wirtz  points  out  how  badly  the  pro- 
posed cut  would  cripple  the  program. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  cannot  make  this 
money  available  because  in  its  vrtsdom, 
as  a  result  of  its  hearings.  It  concluded 
that  beginning  early  next  year  there  will 
be  no  possibility  of  obtaining  any  more 
money  for  this  program,  and  thus  It  will 
have  to  come  to  a  halt  because  the  State 
legislatures  are  not  prepared  to  pick  up 
the  50  percent  of  the  tab  which  they  are 
required  to  pick  up  xmder  pending  legis- 
lation. The  answer  to  that  Is  that  there 
is  in  process  in  Congress — in  the  House 
as  well  as  in  the  Senate — a  bill;  ours  Is 
Senate  bill  1716,  which  has  been  re- 
ported favorably.  It  was  approved  by 
all  members  of  the  committee.  This  bill 
would  waive  for  1  year  the  State  match- 
ing fund  agreements,  on  the  ground  that 
the  legislatures  have  not  had  time 
properly  to  assess  the  program,  and  that 
in  most  instances  they  will  not  be  meet- 
ing next  year,  and  that  the  program  is 
beginning  to  roll,  that  we  are  training 
at  the  rate  of  108,000  trainees  a  year, 
that  the  number  will  increase  to  ap- 
proximately 140,000  or  150,000  if  the 
program  continues  to  roll,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  let  the  pro- 
gram die. 

Let  me  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  am 
going  along  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  in  not  attempting  to  increase 
this  amount  above  the  House  figure.  We 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  cut  of  S25 
million  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
stated  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
committee  he  was  prepared  to  accept. 
We  merely  wish  to  return  to  the  House 
figure. 

In  the  letter,  Mr.  Nestingen  points  out 
that  if  the  full  appropriation  had  been 
granted.  140,000  Individuals  could  have 
been  trained ;  but  with  the  cuts  made  by 
the  House  and  by  the  Senate  committee 
the  number  is  down  to  90,000  Individ- 
uals— or  50.000  less,  who  otherwise  would 
go  back  on  payrolls,  and  thus,  through 
their  income  taxes,  would  In  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two,  return  to  the  Federal 
Government  increased  amoimts  of  tax 
revenue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  expired. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Prerident.  I  yield 
myself  3  addltioiua  minutes. 

The  PIlE8n>DfO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  PennsylTanls  Is  recoemlzed 
for  3  more  mUrates. 

Bfr.  CLARK.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
President,  the  unoont  the  bill  will  cost 
win  thus  be  retamed  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  In  ihort,  this  Is  an  tnterest- 
payhiff.  dividend -paying  Investment  In 
the  brains  of  America.  So  I  suggest  that 
It  would  be  quite  unwise  to  sustain  this 
cut. 

There  Is  also  In  the  RacoRo  a  longer 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  sup- 
porting this  move  to  restore  the  amount 
of  this  approprtatlon  to  the  House  figure. 

The  committee  says  that  ia  all  right. 
but  that  although  adequate  authoriza- 
tion exists  for  the  full  amount  of  the 
appropriation  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. It  cannot  recommend  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  full  amount  of  the 
authorization  when  it  does  not  think  It 
will  be  spent  imder  present  law. 

I  have  checked  carefully  with  the  staff 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  which 
tells  me  that  frequently  appropriations 
are  reported  in  advance  of  enactment 
of  authori^ng  lei^Iatlon  extending  the 
program,  and  that  practically  every  ap- 
propriation bill  continues  certain  items 
based  on  authorizing  legislation  not 
yet  enacted.  I  point  out  that  on  page  9. 
there  is  an  apptroprlation  for  a  program 
not  yet  authoriaed:  in  fact,  the  House 
has  klUed  it.  That  Is  the  bracero  pro- 
gram, fm:  which  the  same  appropriation 
procedure  is  utQlaed.  in  order  to  make 
an  appropriation  available  for  the  bra- 
oeros.  before  the  authorizing  legislation 
extending  the  pcogram  beyond  December 
31  of  this  year  has  been  authorized.  But 
the  committee  ia  unwilling  to  make  that 
provlskm  in  regard  to  the  problem  of 
the  unemployed  people  of  the  United 
States  who  can  be  turned  into  useful  and 
productive  citizens  If  we  provide  the  nec- 
essary funds. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  were 
asked  to  name  a  program  in  which  the 
Federal  Oovemment  participates  which 
I  think  is  the  moat  worthwhile  and  useful, 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  would  be  one  of  the  leading 
contenders. 

This  is  a  praetical.  essential  and  at 
the  same  time  himanitarian  program. 
one  which  has  brought  new  opportunities 
and  hope  for  the  future  to  thousands 
of  American  workers  and  their  families. 

To  help  train  workers  in  new  skills  is 
an  eminently  logical  and  realistic  way  for 
us  to  meet  the  problems  created  when 
workers  lose  their  Jobs  due  to  techno- 
logical ImproveDMnts  or  intensive  foreign 
competition  from  low  cost  imports. 

Not  only  do  these  retraining  programs 
help  thousands  of  people  to  find  new 
Jobs  and  enjoy  a  better  life;  they  also 
help  businesses  find  workers  trained  in 
Important,  even  eeaentlal.  skills,  workers 
who  otherwise  might  not  be  available  in 
the  local  labor  market. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  State  was 
one  of  the  first  to  enter  this  important 
field,  and  Connecticut  State  and  local 


oOeials,  In  cooperation  with  business- 
men, have  done  an  outstanding  Job. 

Officials  and  businessmen  have  been 
eonsulting  and  cooperating  with  each 
other,  and  not  until  a  labor  market  sur- 
vey Is  made  and  it  is  determined  there  Is 
a  need  for  certain  skills,  is  a  training 
program  started. 

A  Wall  Street  Journal  article,  which 

I  Inserted  in  the  Rscord  earlier  this  year, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  retraining 
program  In  Connecticut: 

Proper  retraining  can  help  many  unem- 
ployed Individuals,  provided  they  want  to 
work.  Hot*  In  Connecticut  nearly  2.100  lob- 
lesA  men  and  women  have  completed  courses 
>lao0  1950.  ranging  from  4  weeks  in  welding 
to  18  weeka  In  typing  Nearly  all  Immedi- 
ately got  Jobs  In  their  new  fields 

And  progress  has  continued  at  a  good 
rate  since  the  date  of  this  article — 
March  25.  As  of  tiie  last  week  in  June, 
a  total  of  87  projects  for  3.330  trainee's 
had  been  approved  in  Connecticut,  with 

II  more  proposals  involving  700  to  1,000 
Individuals  under  review. 

In  fiscal  1963.  Connecticut  made  full 
use  of  the  funds  available  to  the  State. 
For  the  67  approved  projects,  approxi- 
mately $1,060,000  for  training  costs  and 
allowances  to  individuals  are  committed 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 

I  am  sure  that  the  State  can  make 
good  use  of  Its  full  authorization  of  funds 
during  fiscal  year  1964  as  well,  and  it 
Is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  so  deeply 
concerned  over  the  $30  million  cut  In 
retraining  funds  approved  by  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  last  week. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark). 
who  played  such  a  significant  role  in 
having  the  manpower  development  and 
training  program  established,  has  offered 
an  amendment  to  restore  this  $30  mil- 
lion. I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  him 
in  this  effort,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
accept  his  amendment.  This  will  still 
leave  the  figure  $35  million  below  the 
original  budget  request,  because  of  a 
House  cut,  but  I  think  the  $30  million 
will  be  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram during  fiscal  1964. 

These  retraining  projects  have  been 
successfully  administered  In  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  when  one  con- 
siders the  fact  that  Federal  funds  were 
not  made  available  until  last  year  I  think 
it  Is  evident  that  the  program  shows 
great  promise. 

Cormectlcut  Is  a  shining  example  of 
the  success  that  can  be  achieved,  in 
helping  the  unemployed  find  a  new  place 
In  their  communities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  again  to  Join  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  money  well  spent,  on  a  very 
worthwhile  and  practical  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 
7  minutes. 

Mr.  HILL  Mr.  President,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  considered  this 
matter  very  carefully  in  light  of  the  tes- 
timony before  it,  and  recommended  the 


appropriation  carried  in  the  bill — $110 
million — as  the  lunount  which  can  be  ex- 
pended under  the  law  as  It  Is  now  on  the 
statute  books. 

The  committee  did  not  feel  that  It 
should  enter  Into  the  realm  of  sp)ecula- 
tlon  and  speculate  that  perhaps  some 
time  In  the  future — whether  It  be  to- 
morrow, next  month,  or  next  year — the 
Congress  would  pass  another  bill,  and 
therefore  we  should  try  to  appropriate 
funds  on  the  speculative  basis  that  some 
bill  might  be  enacted  Into  law  in  the 
future. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  under  which  these  funds 
arc  appropriated,  provides  thnt  begin- 
ning July  1.  1964.  the  funds  should 
be  matched  by  the  States  dollar  for  dol- 
lar. That  provision  was  written  into  the 
act  in  March  of  last  year,  which  was  ap- 
proximately 9  months  before  the  State 
legi.shitures  met  this  past  winter.  The 
legislatures  met.  but  only  three  of  them 
made  any  provision  for  matching  funds. 
At  least  in  two  of  those  instances  the 
provisions  made  were  not  adequate  to 
carry  on  a  full  program. 

So  we  find  ourselves  with  the  law  as 
now  written  requiring  matching  funds. 
The  programs  cannot  go  forward  because 
the  funds  have  not  been  made  available 
by  the  legislatures  to  match  the  Federal 
funds. 

But  my  distinfiuiiihed  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  h«is  said: 

Even  though  the  funds  are  not  available 
now.  we  are  going  to  bring  In  a  bill  which 
will  do  away  with  the  matching  require- 
ment So  go  ahead  and  appropriate  the 
monoy  without  that  bill  ever  being  reported 
by   the  full  committee. 

It  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  sub- 
committee, but  It  has  not  been  acted 
upon  by  the  full  committee.  It  has  not 
been  presented  to  the  Senate.  It  Is  not 
on  the  Senate  Calendar.  But  the  Sen- 
ator has  told  us,  "The  Senate  can  now 
assume  that  the  bill  will  become  law  and 
may  go  ahead  and  appropriate  the  neces- 
sary funds." 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Clark  1  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  tMr.  Randolph  I.  who 
spoke  in  behalf  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  CLARK.    He  is  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  HILL.  A  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, read  the  following  language  from 
the  committee  report: 

The  committee  la  advised  that  only  three 
Statea  In  the  regular  biennial  legislative 
Maalons  of  thla  year  appropriated  any  funds 
for  such  matching,  and  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  each  of  these  Statea  La  grossly  In- 
adequate to  match  the  State's  allotment  of 
the  1963  appropriation.  In  the  absence  of 
the  requisite  State  matching  funds  It  will 
not  be  possible,  under  the  present  law.  to 
approve  project*  In  flacal  year  19S4  to  carry 
over  Into  the  following  fiscal  year,  as  was 
done  In  the  year  Just  concluded. 

It  could  be  done  in  the  year  concluded 
because  the  matching  provision  was  not 
in  the  law. 

In  consequence  of  the  record  before  the 
committee.  It  U  t)elleved  that  the  appropria- 
tion recommended  will  provide  rufflclent 
funds  for  the  program  In  the  flacal  y«ar  1064. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania read  those  words  from  the  com- 
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mittee  report  which  I  have  just  read  and 
then  made  the  followtng  statement, 
which  appears  on  page  14238  of  yester- 
day's Rbcord: 

Technically,  thla  would  be  a  completely 
correct  argument  If  matters  were  to  ranatn 
as  they  are  now;  and  In  tbat  event  tt  would 
be  highly  doubtf\il  whettur  the  amount  ap- 
propriated would  be  Inadequate. 

That  much  of  the  argument  was 
predicated  on  the  proposition  that  the 
committee  would  report  another  Mil, 
which  the  Senate  would  pass,  and  then 
the  House  committee  would  act  on  the 
bill,  the  House  Itself  would  pass  the  bin, 
and  then  It  would  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. We  cannot  appropriate  money  on 
that  basis. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  type  of  bill  Is 
It  anticipated  will  be  passed? 

Mr.  HILL  The  bill  which  It  is  antici- 
pated would  be  passed  would  remove  the 
requirement  for  matching  fimds  from 
the  States. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.    Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     The  States  have  re- 
fused   to  appropriate   matching  funds. 
It  is  now  proposed  that  Congress  will 
see  that  their  anticipation  is  carried  into 
effect.    What  the  State  leglslatm-es  have 
refused  to  do  we  propose  to  do. 
Mr.  HILL.     The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    It  is  proposed  that 
the    Congress    should    appropriate    the 
money.    The    committee    does    not    go 
along  with  that  argument. 

Mr.  HTTJi  The  committee  has  said 
that  the  Senate  cannot  act  on  the  basis 
of  that  argument  because  no  action  has 
been  taken  except  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  full  committee.  The  full  committee 
has  not  yet  acted  on  the  blU.  Yesterday 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  Joining  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  read 
the  following  words  from  the  committee 
report  which  I  have  read,  and  then  he 
said: 

I  do  not  argue  with  thla  point. 

In  other  words,  'T  do  not  disagree  with 
what  the  committee  said." 

He  then  said : 

On  the  contrary,  it  was  precisely  the  same 
knowledge  which  led  to  the  IntroCtuetlaa  ot 
S.  1716. 

The  bill  S.  1716  would  remove  the 
requirement  for  matching  funds  by  the 
States.  That  measure  has  been  acted 
upon  by  the  subcommittee,  but  not  by 
the  full  committee.  It  is  not  on  the  Sen- 
ate Calendar.  It  had  no  Senate  action 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  could  act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Which  three  States 
passed  laws  requiring  matching  funds? 
Does  the  Senator  from  AlatMuna  have 
that  information  available? 

Mr.  HILL  Yes.  Cormectlcut,  Mon- 
tana, and  Tennessee  are  the  three  States. 
The  other  47  States  took  no  action  to 
match  the  available  funds. 
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The  Issue  Is  foursqnare.  Is  the  rec- 
omraendati(m  of  the  ApiM-oprlatlons 
Committee  to  be  voted  down  becaose  the 
eommittee  dW  not  seek  to  appropriate 
funds  for  which  then  is  no  legal  au- 
thorization? That  is  the  issue  we  are 
up  against.  Is  the  committee  compelled 
to  reach  out  and  speculate  that  perhaps 
one  State  will  pass  a  matching  fund  law, 
«r  perhaps  some  other  State  will  do  so, 
and  perhaps  some  other  proposed  legis- 
lation will  pass  and,  therefore,  we  will 
bring  in  a  bill  appropriating  the  neces- 
sary funds?  The  procedure  followed  by 
the  Senate  throughout  the  years  and  re- 
quired under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  is 
that  there  must  be  authorization  first 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee  can 
act. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  shield? 
Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
if  there  is  no  authorization  for  an  ap- 
propriation, the  item  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  was  about  to  make  that 
point.  The  Senator  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. If  there  is  no  authorization  for  an 
appropriation,  the  item  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  8  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  Uke  to  say  to 
my  dear,  cordial  friends  that  I  have  no 
intention  of  being  panicked  into  voting 
before  my  8  minutes  have  been  con- 
sumed. Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  3 
more  minutes. 

The  eloquent  argument  of  my  good 
friend  from  Alabama  might  be  persua- 
sive. It  was  not  adopted  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  met  in 
February  of  this  year,  at  which  time  the 
situation  was  not  quite,  but  almost  as 
clear  as  it  is  now,  that  the  State  legis- 
latures were  not  going  to  pick  up  the  tab 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  under  this  bilL 
In  effect,  the  House  disagreed  with  the 
arguments  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
The  Department  of  Labor  disagrees  with 
those  arguments.  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  disagrees 
with  those  argimients. 

My  friend  from  Alabama,  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  regard,  would  have  been 
more  persuasive  if  he  had  made  the  same 
argmnent  against  the  provisions  on  page 
9  of  the  very  same  bill.  On  that  page 
we  observe  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  doing  for  the  Mexican  labor 
braceros  program  exactly  what  it  re- 
fused to  do  for  Americans  looking  for 
work  they  cannot  find  because  they  are 
not  trained.  So  the  position  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  appears  to  be 
that  it  is  all  right  to  waive  the  fact  that 
authorizations  have  not  been  received  to 
import  Mexican  labor  into  the  south- 
western part  of  the  United  SUtes,  where 
it  is  alleged  they  will  take  jobs  away 
from  American  labor,  but  we  cannot  do 
that  to  train  American  labor  so  that  it 
can  obtain  jobs. 

If  the  technical  argument  made  by  my 
friend  in  connection  with  the  Manpower 


Development  and  Trainteg  Act  Is  valid, 
it  ia  equally  valid  with  respect  to  the 
braceros  program  on  page  9  of  the  bill. 
But  I  say  that  it  is  not  valid  In  either 
Instance.  Time  after  time  appropria- 
tions have  been  recommended  and  passed 
by  this  body  when  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation had  not  yet  been  passed.  Ample 
precedent  exists  fw  what  is  being  done. 
I  have  consulted  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, who  through  my  staff  has  advised 
me  that  there  is  no  shadow  of  substance 
to  a  point  of  onler  being  raised  against 
this  appropriatioa 

I  ask  my  friend  from  New  Hampshire, 
who  I  am  sure  will  take  the  floor  in  a 
moment,  "Why  did  you  not  cut  out  the 
appropriation  entirely?  That  would 
have  been  the  honest  thing  to  do.  Do 
not  cut  it  to  $110  million.  Wipe  it  out, 
because  every  argiunent  yon  have  made 
in  support  of  the  cut  from  $140  million  to 
$110  million  could  toglcally  be  made  to 
eliminate  the  whole  s4>proprlation.  If 
your  premise  is  right — and  I  say  it  is 
not — then  the  conclusion  must  be  that 
not  1  cent  of  the  money  could  be  spent 
in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  next  July." 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HIT  ill.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
frcMn  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
little  puzsled  by  the  closing  remarks  of 
my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  about  the 
argument  I  have  made.  I  have  not  made 
any  as  yet.  For  a  moment  or  two  I  shall 
make  some  arguments. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  forget  for  the 
moment  about  parliamentary  procedure, 
about  whether  it  Is  In  order  or  out  of 
order,  about  whether  it  dependM  on  a  bill 
for  authorization  not  yet  passed.  Let 
us  look  at  the  situation  to  determine  the 
need. 

I  am  in  entire  accord  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
about  the  need  for  Job  training  In  this 
country.  However,  I  should  like  to  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  what 
transpired  and  to  the  situation  In  respect 
to  the  bill  before  the  Soiate.  There  are 
three  other  i^aees  in  the  bill  where  there 
is  provision  for  Job  training. 

In  the  bill,  the  subcommittee  has  rec- 
ommended $8  million  for  the  Job  training 
activities  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Agency. 

To  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training,  we  gave  $5,460,000.  That  Bu- 
reau, of  course,  utiUzes  some  privately 
raised  funds,  in  addition. 

Third,  the  OfBce  of  Educatiwi  is  re- 
ceiving $34,756,000  for  the  promotion  and 
further  development  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

So  all  the  talk  about  what  will  happen 
about  Job  training  in  regard  to  the  $30 
million  which  has  not  been  authorized 
yet  is  in  complete  disregard  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  in  this  bill  duplication,  trip- 
lication, and  quadruplication  of  a  very 
worthy  program. 

In  addition,  only  yesterday  the  other 
body  passed  ODe  of  the  most  swe^ing 
bills  that  has  been  passed  to  date  for  the 
expansion  of  vocational  education. 

ILR.  495S  would  authorize  new  appro- 
priaticms  for  State  vocational  education 
programs  amounting  to  $45  million  for 
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llaeal  yMur  19t4.  $90  million  for  flacal 
year  1M6.  $135  million  for  OMtl  year 
1966.  and  $180  million  for  subaeqnent 
flflcal  years. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  points  to  be 
eonaidered  is  the  iMX>vlsion  for  training 
of  those  who  need  training  in  the  colored 
population. 

There  Is  much  talk  about  upsetting  the 
recommendatiofi  of  the  subcomouttee 
for  $30  million  which  has  not  yet  been 
authorized,  although  there  are  In  the 
same  bill  three  other  items  for  training. 
and  although  the  other  body  has  passed 
a  bill  for  vocational  education  and  we 
are  about  to  launch  upon  another  large 
training  and  education  program.  I  say 
"about  to,"  since  the  bill  has  not  passed 
the  Senate,  but  if  we  wish  to  be  specu- 
lative we  can  be  as  speculative  as  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  There  will 
be  ample  opportunity  for  Job  training. 

If  Senators  will  foUow  the  hearings 
they  will  find  that  the  evidence  showed 
that  during  the  past  year,  of  the  542 
positions  in  this  Department  137  per- 
sons were  employed  in  the  home  oCDce 
in  Washington.  What  were  they  doing? 
They  were  coordinating.  What  was 
meant  by  "coordinating"?  I  asked  that 
in  the  hearings.  I  was  told  that  they 
were  assembUnt  and  putting  together 
information  which  came  in  from  the 
States  and  from  the  field  so  that  they 
could  make  reports  to  the  President,  and 
prepare  records.  It  was  research  and 
coordinating. 

They  asked  for  M  more  employees,  for 
68  new  positions,  at  a  time  when  the 
President  hlmaelf  wants  to  hold  down 
extra  positions,  yet  they  could  not  tell 
me  how  many  of  those  employees  would 
be  employed  In  the  home  office  in  Wash- 
ington collectlnc,  •ssembling.  and  co- 
ordinating data. 

I  now  am  Informed  that  of  a  total  of 
516  positicxis  which  would  be  provided 
by  the  bill  as  recommended  to  the  Sen- 
ate, 124  would  be  in  the  field,  and  392 
in  Washington.  These  figures  are  in- 
teresting indeed. 

Mr.  President,  forgetting  all  about 
whether  it  was  authorized,  if  we  are  to 
tip  over  the  blD  and  open  it  up — and  it 
will  be  opened  up— I  promise  Senators 
that  there  are  plenty  of  amendments  to 
be  considered  that  involve  more  than 
$30  million  and  this  particular  set  of 
facts. 

I  am  confident  the  Senate  will  not  take 
such  action. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  respond,  on  my  time,  to  an  ob- 
servation? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  will  endeavor  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator.  I  am  sure 
quite  inadvertently,  made  a  misstate- 
ment of  fact  which  I  am  confident  he 
will  wish  to  correct.  The  Senator  said 
that  there  was  no  authorization  for  the 
appropriation  now  under  consideration. 
I  am  sxire  the  Senator  will  recall  that 
there  Is  sm  authorization  of  $165  million, 
or  about  $55  million  more  than  the  Sen- 
ate committee  authorized,  and  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  amendment  would 
restore. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  Is  per- 
fectly correct.    I  was  relying  on  the  fact 


that  the  Senator  himself  said  unless  the 
other  bill  passed  the  amount  in  this  bill 
was  adequate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  All  I  am  saying  Is  that 
there  is  an  authorization. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Technically  the  Sena- 
tor is  perfectly  correct.  Actually,  it  does 
not  change  the  tenor  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Lausche). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  l->  recognized  for  1 
minute 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  proposed  amendment. 
I  shall  do  so  on  the  basis  that  we  had 
better  give  heed  to  what  47  States,  by 
their  silence  with  respect  to  the  request 
of  the  U.S  Congress  to  pass  matching 
laws,  have  implied.  Forty-seven  of  the 
fifty  States  have  refused  to  pass  a  law 
which  would  match,  to  the  extent  of  100 
percent,  the  money  which  is  to  be  put  up 
by  the  Congress. 

In  my  judgment,  we  ought  to  begin 
listening  to  what  the  people  are  saying 
back  home.  Nine  months  ago  they  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  pass  laws  ap- 
proving a  dollar-for-dollar  matching  on 
the  job  training  program.  There  has 
been  silence  from  47  States  Three 
States  have  passed  laws,  which  are  in- 
adequate with  respect  to  matching 

The  argument  Is  now  made:  "The  pro- 
gram Is  beginning  to  roll." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  HILL  Mr  President.  I  yield  1 
Buldltional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  may  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  said  that  the 
program  Is  now  rolling,  and  that  It  will 
continue  to  roll  next  year.  I  say  that  it 
will  roU— it  will  roll  over  the  taxpayer. 
We  are  asked  to  compel  States  to  do  what 
they  do  not  wish  to  do.  We  would  be 
running  the  Government  into  further 
and  further  deficits  if  we  did  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  3  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio  to  go  back  to  his  own  State 
and  see  whether  the  people  who  voted 
for  him  want  this  program  killed.  Let 
him  go  back  and  take  a  look  at  the 
training  programs  underway  in  Cleve- 
land and  elsewhere  In  his  great  State 
Look  at  the  men  who  have  t>een  taken 
off  the  relief  rolls  and  put  back  to  work. 
and  then  say  whether  the  people  of  Ohio 
want  this  program  to  be  killed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  rose. 


Mr.  CLARK  I  will  not  yield  at  this 
time:  I  do  not  have  sufBcient  time  to 
do  so. 

The  Senator  talks  about  rolling  over 
the  taxpayers.  That  is  what  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  says.  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  this  program  saves  the  taxpayers 
money.  It  takes  people  off  the  relief 
rolls.  It  gives  people  an  opportunity  to 
be  taxpayers. 

There  is  not  an  economist  who  would 
support  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  the  program  rolls  over  the 
taxpayers.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  1  Mr.  Lausche  1 . 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

If  I  had  gone  back  to  Ohio  and  sub- 
scribed to  the  spendmg  programs  which 
were  espoused  frequently  on  this  floor.  I 
would  not  have  been  reelected  to  the 
Senate  in  1962. 

This  program  envisions  merely  the 
spendmg  of  money.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  extraordinarily  liberal  when 
it  says  to  the  States.  "You  put  up  a  dol- 
lar, and  we  will  put  up  a  dollar." 

I  cannot  understand  how  one  could 
interpret  the  silence  of  47  States  to 
mean  that  they  subscribe  to  this  pro- 
gram. That  cannot  be  done.  If  their 
silence  means  anytlilng,  it  means.  "We 
refuse  to  join.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wants  to  spend  the  money,  let  it 
do  so." 

That  is  the  message  which  is  sent  to 
Congress. 

I  should  like  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  what  is  being  done  on  spending,  but 
I  do  not  think  It  will  be  necessary.  The 
pillars  will  begin  to  fall.  The  time  is 
not  far  off.  In  spite  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  report  to  the  effect  that  we 
should  continue  to  spend,  when  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  will  begin 
talking  to  the  United  States  the  way  it 
Is  talking  to  Argentina  and  Brazil.  It 
will  say  to  us.  "Put  your  house  in  order. 
Go  on  a  diet.     Quit  spending." 

I  respect  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania He  is  my  friend.  But  I  disagree 
with  him  most  vigorously  on  this  item. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 
The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Clark  1.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  MONRONEY  (when  his  name  was 
called  I  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  IMr.  Randolph!.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."     Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTl.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  OoREl.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr  Humphrey  1.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri IMr  LoNGl.  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon !Mr  Morse  1.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island    (Mr.  Pastore],  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rur- 
DOLPH] ,  the  Senator  from  Alabaoia  [Mr. 
Sparkman],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
IMra  Neubxrokh],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Btrb]  are  ataeent  on 
ofiBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  MAGmrBOir] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  presoit  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wcat  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Btks},  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota IBCr.  HimpHrarr],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Lorg},  the  Senator 
from  Washington  FMr.  MACwxTSOif J,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsx],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NzwumqmmJ, 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PastokxJ  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indlaiia 
[Mr.  Bath]  la  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastuuvd]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indian  would  vote  "yea**  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  would  vote  "nrng." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoonoe  ttiat  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  AxKnr]  and 
the  Senator  from  MassachusettB  [Mir. 
Saltonstall]  are  absent  on  of&clal  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Proutt]  is  necessarllj  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  29, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

(No.  IM  Leg.] 
TXAS— 39 
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Burdlck 
Cburcti 
CUrk 
Oodd 

Douglas 
Engte 

Orvmntng 

U*rt 

Uutke 


Allott 
AndenoB 
BarU«tt 
B«ai 

Benncit 
Bibltt 


BltWBlCT 

Byrd.  V*. 
CannsB 

Ca«* 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtta 

Dlrkaen 

rtacnlnlck 

Sdmondaon 


Aiken 

Bayk 

Byrd.  W   ▼». 

■artland 

I^Ubrlslat 


Ixuniy* 

JkTltl 

Jordan.  Idabo 

Kefauvar  P«U 

Kennady  Rlblooff 

McCarthy  Scott 

Mca«e  WUllaaM.  WJ. 

iicaovam  Tartaroi^ik 

McNaaaia  Tounc  Okt* 
lietcaU 

NATS— M 

EIlcBder 

KrwXn 

Qoldwater 

Haydsn 

HlrkentoooT 

Holland 
Hruska 


MedMBU 
UXOmt 


Paaiwuk 
Proxmlia 

RunaU 


Jotunton 
Jordan,  M£. 

KaaUng 

Kuchel 

LAuacixa 

L«n«,  iM. 

Manaltald 

McClaUaa 

Mclntyx* 


BmktVk 

Stennis 

Symington 

Tklmadse 

Ikuraond 

Tower 

WUllMM.  IM. 

Touna.  M.  Oak. 


NOT  VOmiG— IT 

Huraphny  Pntora 

I/OBg,  Mo. 
MacnMOQ 
Monronof 
tSorm 

NeuberSBr 


aaltomsfn 
Spaikauui 


So  Mr.  Clabx's  amendment  was  r^ 

Jected. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer my  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  sUte  the  amendment. 

The  Lkcxslativb  Cunc  On  pa«e  i, 
line  12.  It  is  proposed  to  strike  oat  "|42S.- 
000.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■  $400,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  la.  immediately  before 
the  period  it  U  proposed  to  iiMeit  tlM 
following:  ":  Provtded  further.  That  a* 


part  of  any  amomit  appropriated  by  this 
paragraph  shall  be  available  to  defray 
any  costs  incurred  for  advertising  or 
publicity  services  of  any  newqwper ,  peri- 
odical, radio  station,  or  tdevlsion  sta- 
tion-. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  propound  a  unanimous  consent 
agreement,  namely,  that  20  minutes  of 
debate  be  allowed  on  the  pending 
amendment,  with  10  minutes  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LAVscm],  and  10  minutes  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HiLLl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  80  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  request  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  at  this  time. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted  It  will  re- 
duce the  amount  recommended  by  the 
committee  for  the  operation  of  the  XJS. 
Employment  Service  from  $425  million 
to  $400  mmion.  The  House  allowed  $350 
mmion.  The  Senate  committee's  recom- 
mendation is  $425  million.  My  amend- 
ment will  make  available  to  the  UJ3. 
Bnployment  Service,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  the  sum  of  $400  million. 

I  have  two  reasons  for  proposing  the 
amendment,  llie  sum  recommended  by 
the  coomiittee  is  $25  million  more  than 
wae  ^ypropriated  last  year.  FrMn  the 
untv^ersmes  of  the  State  of  Ohio  I  have 
reeetveJ  letters  compIataJng  that  the 
US.  EDipluyment  Service  was  coming 
Into  the  imlversltles  to  engage  in  the 
placement  of  students,  thus  substituting 
its  service  for  the  established  placement 
bureaus  of  the  universlUes. 

If  I  had  received  only  one  letter  along 
this  line,  I  wnnld  have  paid  no  attention 
to  It.  However,  I  have  received  many 
letters.  The  argument  made  by  the  uni- 
versities Is:  "The  placement  service  of 
the  universities  is  our  means  of  keeping 
in  contact  with  industry.  We  most  have 
friendly  relayons  with  Industry,  which 
frequently  contributes  to  the  establish- 
ment of  8di<4arship  funds." 

The  UJS.  Ehiplojanent  Service  answers 
by  saying:  "^e  do  not  go  in  unless  we  are 
askad  to  go  In." 

I  made  inquiry  on  that  point,  and  I 
fotind  that  a  Tery  delicate  method  is  used. 
UWversItles  are  told,  "We  will  make 
•railable  for  you  this  service." 

In  my  Judgment  we  are  doing  a  dis- 
service to  the  placement  bureaus  of  the 
various  universities  and  the  country 
when  the  UJ3.  Boployment  Service  steps 
In  to  perform  work  that  Is  already  being 
done. 

Second,  I  have  before  me  a  sheaf  of 
advertisements  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Em- 
ptoyment  Scrrlee  and  placed  In  various 
newspapers  of  Ohio.  One  of  them,  which 
was  published  in  the  Cincinnati  Post 
and  Times  Star,  reads: 

Jobs.  Clerical,  professional,  and  sales. 
Tsi— <Hsti  oponinga. 

MarkaSlag  nuuiag^ — ootnmunleatkms, 
ilOjOOt  a  year. 

IndOrtrlBl  •nglneM'.  rfJSOQ  to  $7300  a  far. 

Mttaodi  sngliMar,  $800  to  $560  a  month. 


Next,  I  refer  to  an  advertisement  to  tbe 
Cincinnati  Kntjulrer: 

I^ow  staffing  immediate  openings  with 
largest  motel  chain  in  America. 

Bartenders,  cooks  and  helpers,  salad  gtrts, 
tons  girls,  eashler-hovtea,  waitresses,  pcrten. 
dlahwaahen,  belUiops. 

Another  advertisement  from  the  Cin- 
cinnati Post  and  Times  Star  reads: 

Jobs.  Xmmadlate  openings.  Pntfaaatonal 
and  clerical. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  PresWaat,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSEUi.  Were  those  advertise- 
ments Inserted  by  the  motel? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  These  advertise- 
ments were  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  and  were  Inserted  by 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service.  ITie 
motels  have  not  done  this.  The  enter- 
prises whirfi  desired  the  skilled  mechan- 
ics have  not  paid  for  the  advertisements ; 
the  advertisements  were  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers. 

I  have  a  whole  sheaf  of  advertisements. 
I  shall  not  read  each  one.  But  one  after 
another  indicates  that  the  U.S.  Emi^oy- 
ment  Service,  which  was  estabUAed  In 
the  1930'8  to  find  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed, is  now  advertising  for  people 
to  apply  for  Jobs  by  means  of  advertise- 
ments paid  for  by  the  taxpayers'  money. 
It  was  never  Intended  that  such  practices 
should  be  frflowed  by  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service. 

I  wish  to  read  certain  statements  made 
when  this  law  was  passed  In  1933.  The 
report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  stated,  In  part: 

We  lutve  in  tha  proposed  blli,  then,  a 
Federal  agency  set  up  to  work  In  the  yarlous 
State*  In  cooperation  with  the  State  employ- 
ment agencies  for  the  purpose  of  reduelng 
unemployment  and  for  tbs  piupoee  at  etabi- 
llzlng  labor  oocdltlons  thraatibaat  the 
StatM. 

The  report  of  the  Rouse  committee  In 
1933  stated: 

In  conclusion,  the  eomiBlttee  feels  *^^ 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  will  do  much 
to  bring  about  desired  resvUts  In  helping  to 
rvlteve  the  unemptoymeat  altQAttoa  through 
the  country  by  prortdlng  enployaMnt  htv- 
tooe  whereby  the  Federal  aovenimenS  axMl 
the  Btatee  may  work  In  harBtacy  aad  avoid 
dupUcatlon  of  eSoeta. 

A  number  of  other  statements  were 
made  in  1933,  when  the  MH  was  discussed 
In  the  House  and  Senate,  pofnttng  out 
that  the  purpose  of  the  UJS.  finployment 
Service  was  to  help  persons  who  were 
out  of  woiiL 

But  what  has  happened?  The  VS. 
Employment  Service  now  finds  It  coaler 
to  give  help  to  those  who  have  Jobs,  who 
are  not  out  of  work. 

I  know  it  is  more  difficult  to  place  an 
unemployed  worker  in  a  Job  than  one 
who  is  already  emi^ayed.  However,  it 
is  the  Jobless  who  need  help.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  those  who  are  getting 
aid  to  dependent  rtilldren.  Even  though 
they  are  unemployed,  fathers  with  chil- 
dren in  need  can  get  relief  tlm)ugh  .ADC 
in  15  States  which  have  these  programs. 
To  get  this  relief,  the  fathers  must  first 
register  with  the  Employment  Service, 
so  that  the  Service  will  know  who  they 
are.    But  the  record  of  the  Employment 
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Bmrtic*  here  U  a  •orry  one  indeed.  For 
the  month  of  May  1M3.  4.821  families 
were  removed  from  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  relief  roUa  because  the  fathen 
goi  jobc  lliejr  wert  new  Joba.  not  cases 
where  they  retumad  to  their  former  em- 
ployment. Out  of  these  4.800  who  got 
new  jobs,  only  382  got  them  through  re- 
ferral by  the  public  employment  serv- 
ices. In  just  this  1  month  alone,  more 
than  4.400  found  new  Jobs  through  other 
avenues  such  as  help-wanted  ads.  leads 
from  neighbon  or  friends,  going  around 
to  places  of  burtnBW  Inquiring  about  em- 
ployment, and  pdrate  employment  agen- 
cies. For  ercryone  who  got  a  job 
through  the  Snaployment  Service,  12 
others  found  Jote  through  other  sources. 
My  point  here  U  that  the  Employment 
Service  helped  leas  than  8  percent  of 
those  who  got  new  Jobs.  The  record 
shows  that  thla  li  quite  typical,  month 
after  month.  But  92  percent  were  not 
helped  by  the  Public  Employment 
Service. 

That  is  the  substance  of  my  amend- 
ment. I  shall  not  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mi.  IHLLER,  ICr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I.  too.  have  received 
similar  correspondence  from  some  of  the 
universities  In  Iowa  concerning  the  items 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  alluded. 
It  seems  to  me  that  his  amendment  is 
worthwhile.  While  he  may  not  be  con- 
strained to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
I  should  like  to  do  so.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  hare  any  objection  if  I 
did  so?  His  amendment  has  much 
merit.  One  way  In  which  we  might  be 
able  to  have  some  amendments  adopted 
is  to  have  them  explained  as  lucidly  as 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  explained  his 
amendment,  and  then  vote  them  up  or 
down.  I  should  dislike  to  see  an  amend- 
ment such  as  that  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  lose  by  a  mere  voice  vote,  al- 
though I  do  not  know  what  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  SoiatOTS  in  charge  of  the 
bill  is. 

Mr.  MILLER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  from  Paul  H.  Robbins.  executive 
director  of  the  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers,  and  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Chester  E.  Peters,  president  of  the 
College  Placement  Council.  Inc..  may  be 
printed  in  the  Racoso  following  my  re- 
marks on  the  Lausche- Miller  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 

There  being  do  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

NATioifAi.  8oci«TT  or 

riim— IMIIII      EMOINXSKS, 

Washtufton.  DC.  Ajtril  19.  1963 
Subject .  PUcal  year  19^  requesU.  Bureau  of 
employment    8«e\ulty.    Department    of 
Labor. 
Hon.  John  E.  ^DOaarr. 

Chairman,  SubeomuMtee  on  Department  of 
Labor,  HouM  Afpropriationt  Committer, 
U.S.  Hoiue  of  Mejntsentativet.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dsaa  MS.  VOQtmrw:  The  80,000-member  Na- 
tional Society  ct  Profaealonal   Englneen   U 


deeplj  cognisant  of  Uie  neceeaity  and  dealr- 
abllUy  of  Improving  the  effectlveneaa  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  There  ap- 
pears little  reaaon  to  question  that  expanded 
actlvltlaa  of  the  Bureau  In  selected  areas  may 
slgnlQcantly  aid  In  the  national  efforts  to 
reduce  the  alarming  rate  of  unemployment, 
reflecting  a  concomitant  increase  In  the  rate 
of  economic  growth  It  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted that  this  should  l)e  one  of  the  main 
criteria  In  evaluating  any  Increased  appro- 
priation requests  for  the  employment  service 
acUvttles  of  BES 

The  National  Society  of  Professlontil  Engi- 
neers Is  concerned  to  note  the  Intention  of 
the  UB  Employment  Service  to  extend  Its 
support  of  State  employment  agencies  to  en- 
able them  to  take  over  college  placement 
activities  These  activities  are  an  Intetn'sl. 
Inseparable  and  vital  part  of  the  operations 
of  the  Institutions  of  higher  education,  af- 
fording them  Information  not  otherwise 
available  concerning  supply,  demand,  and 
quality  of  their  programs  and  graduates  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  important 
labor  market  Information  of  BES  Is  already 
available  to  the  Institutions. 

The  tremendous  responsibilities  of  BIES 
would  be  tMtter  fulfilled  If  Its  resources  and 
energies  were  directed  toward  programs  and 
problems  of  critical  national  concern  which 
cannot  otherwise  be  satisfactorily  met  But 
our  colleges  and  universities  are  doing  a 
commendable  job  In  their  placement  activi- 
ties which  provide  them  with  vital  liaison 
with  Industries  and  employers  of  their  gradu- 
ates. Removal  of  this  liaison  by  operation  of 
their  placement  facilities  through  and  under 
the  BES  would  deprive  Institutions  of  one 
of  their  moet  valuable,  important  resources 

Institutional  opposition  to  the  BES  pro- 
gram is  reflected  In  response  to  a  letter  to 
all  college  presidents  from  the  College  Place- 
ment CouncU  outlining  the  program  With- 
out soliciting  any  response.  200  college  presi- 
dents replied  they  were  In  opposition  to  the 
BES  assuming  responsibility  for  their  place- 
ment activities 

Another  survey  of  1.400  major  employers 
asked  how  much  they  were  utilizing  State 
employment  agencies  for  on -campus  recruit- 
ing. Of  the  1.023  replies.  860  did  not  use 
the  State  employment  services  Of  the  199 
companies  that  commented  pro  or  con  on 
Its  effectiveness,  4  were  favorable  to  the 
State  employment  services,  and  195  were 
negative  In  their  reactions 

The  many  financial  demands  upon  the 
Government  are  urgent  and  critical.  The 
Congreaa  ts  now  evaluating  programs  to 
which  the  available  reaourc«a  can  best  be 
assigned  Consideration  must  be  given  to 
curtailing  those  activities  and  expenditures 
for  which  there  is  no  demonstrable  need, 
demand  or  justification — and  which  may  be 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Institutions 
of  higher  education.  We  therefore  urge 
your  conuxilttee  to  adopt  an  appropriate  re- 
strictive amendment  to  prevent  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  through  the  BES.  from  em- 
ploying Federal  funds  In  State  plana  for 
college  placement  activities 

Thank   you  for  considering  this  proposal. 
If  the  National  Society  may  be  of  assistance 
to  you  and  your  colleagues  In  any  manner, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Pai'L  H   Robbins 
Executii'e  Director 


PaZSKNTATTON     OF     TH«     CoLXJOB     Pl,AC«MENT 

Council.  Inc  ,  to  tkk  SuacoMMirrKa  ok 
Oxpaxtments  or  Labok.  and  Ukalth,  Edu- 
cation,   AND    Wn-rAEE,    AND    RXI.ATID    AOSN- 

cixs     or     THK     Sbnat*     CoMitrma      on 

APPaOPKXATIONS 

Mr  Chairman,  In  the  face  of  unemploy- 
ment approaching  6  million  and  with  the 
recognized  need  for  retraining  of  individuals 
displaced  In  employment  through  Increased 
automation,   a  heavy  obligation  rests   upon 


the  US  Department  of  Labor  It  must  ex- 
pend every  effort  to  utlllae  effectively  appro- 
priations made  available  to  alleviate  current 
manpower  problems.  Conversely,  the  dis- 
sipation of  tax  moneys  by  Its  VS.  Employ- 
ment 8er\'lce  to  provide  unneeded  and 
unsought  assistance  to  graduating  college 
students  would  appear  to  be  an  especially 
unthinkable  misuse  of  public  funds  at  this 
time. 

Under  the  broad  provisions  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act,  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
been  seeking  to  expand  Its  professional 
placement  activities  on  as  many  fronts  as 
possible.  Some  of  these  alms  would  appear 
to  be  commendable.  In  the  area  of  the 
career  placement  and  employment  of  college 
students,  however,  there  Is  virtually  no  need 
for  assistance  With  almost  negligible  ex- 
ceptions the  colleges  and  universities  are 
providing  the  counseling,  testing,  and  place- 
ment neceaaary  to  the  efficient  Incorpora- 
tion of  its  graduates  Into  the  economy. 
Employers  in  buaineaa,  education,  govern- 
ment, and  Industry  have  achieved  a  mutually 
advantageous  relationship  with  these  In- 
stitutions The  campus  placement  activities 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  higher 
education  and  In  most  Instances  a  function 
of  student  personnel  services 

Until  recently  less  than  a  half-doeen  col- 
leges and  universities  utilized  personnel 
from  the  SUte  employment  services  to  pro- 
vide placement  assistance  to  their  atudents. 
In  the  19flO's.  however,  the  number  has  In- 
creased rapidly  to  the  point  where  there  are 
now  19  InsUtutlons  with  State  agency  per- 
sonnel staffing  the  placement  offices  In  whole 
or  In  part. 

When  It  became  obvious  that  the  SUte  em- 
ployment agencies  were  circularizing  college 
administrators.  Inviting  them  to  augment 
or  substitute  the  free  services  of  the  State 
employment  agencies  for  student  placement 
services  previously  provided  by  the  colleges, 
concern  was  felt  In  many  quarters.  Concur- 
rently, the  State  employment  agencies  began 
to  contact  employers  offering  to  furnish  re- 
cruitment services  on  the  college  campus 
without  cost  and.  In  some  instances,  encour- 
aging the  establishment  of  exclusive  rep- 
resentation whereby  the  employer  would 
conduct  recruitment  only  through  the  State 
employment  agency.  Approaches  to  em- 
ployers have  been  reported  with  Increasing 
frequency  in  recent  months.  Additionally, 
the  State  agencies  have  continued  to  follow  a 
practice  of  keeping  confidential  the  Identity 
of  employers  whom  they  serve.  This  prac- 
tice has  resulted  In  the  college  placement 
director  being  denied  knowledge  of  the  ac- 
tual organization  for  which  the  student  Is 
being  sought  and  the  placement  officer's  ef- 
fectiveness as  a  counselor  consequently  Is 
being  negated 

The  College  Placement  Council,  Inc  ,  a 
nonprofit  organization  through  which 
placement  and  recruitment  are  coordinated 
at  a  national  and  International  level,  was 
among  the  first  to  question  the  US  Em- 
ployment Service  program  It  approached 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  determine  If  the 
Department's  objectives  had  been  miscon- 
strued. In  four  separate  conferences  from 
March  19«2,  to  March  19«3.  representatives 
of  the  College  Placement  Council  attempted 
first  to  convince  the  Department  of  the  un- 
necessary role  It  was  assuming  Falling  this. 
It  sought  cooperation  In  which  the  Depart- 
ment would  dissuade  the  State  employment 
agencies  from  providing  on-campus  services. 
In  all  discussions  the  Department  of  Labor 
refused  to  accept  the  basic  philosophy  of 
the  placement  directors,  l.e  ,  that  the  coun- 
seling, testing,  and  placement  of  college 
students  Is  and  must  remain  an  Integral 
function  of  higher  education. 

To  assure  Itself  of  the  validity  of  Its  own 
position,  the  College  Placement  Council, 
which  represents  the  eight  Regional  Place- 
ment Associations  In  the  United  States  and 
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Canada,  polled  those  In  th«  United  States 
and  received  unanimous  support  for  its  po- 
sition. Included  In  the  seven  associations 
In  the  United  States  are  nearly  BOO  of  the 
1,085  4 -year  degree -granting,  accredited  col- 
leges and  universities  In  the  country.  Also 
represented  are  some  1,800  employers  in  Oov- 
ernment,  business,  education,  and  indus- 
try— virtually  every  employing  organisation 
of  consequence  which  chooses  to  visit  a  col- 
lege campus  to  recruit  graduates. 

The  rationale  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  Its  interest  In  the  college  place- 
ment field  has  not  followed  a  consistent 
pattern  Its  Initial  position  suggested  that 
the  placement  offices  were  so  111  staffed  and 
Implemented  for  their  responslbilltlfls  that 
supplementation  by  the  UJ3.  employment 
Service  was  necessary  to  acquaint  college 
graduates  with  the  "thousands  of  joba"  of 
which  they  otherwise  would  not  be  aware. 
A  program  was  proposed  wherein  college 
seniors  would  be  registered  with  the  local 
employment  office.  State  employment  staff 
members  would  be  stationed  on  campus  for 
part-  or  full-time  service,  and  employers 
would  be  represented  by  State  agency  per- 
sonnel who  would  keep  the  Identity  of  such 
Individuals  in  confidence.  When  considera- 
ble negative  response  developed  to  this  set 
of  directives,  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
Issued  a  new  directive  which  stressed  gen- 
eralities but  failed  to  rescind,  specifically, 
Its  earlier  Intentions. 

The  College  Placement  Council  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
acquainted  college  presidents  with  the  fore- 
going developments  and  received  some  200 
unsolicited  letters  from  college  presidents  in 
response,  most  of  these  volunteering  strong 
support  of  the  College  Placement  Council's 
position.  Employers  were  then  canvassed 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  they  were 
taking  advantage  of  the  State  employment 
service  for  the  recruiting  of  professional  per- 
sonnel and  their  attitude  toward  such  serv- 
ice Again  a  preponderantly  negative  re* 
sponse  to  the  utilization  of  the  State  em- 
ployment agencies  was  recorded. 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor express  concern  for  the  status  of  "youth" 
as  an  Important  element  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem.  It  Is  entirely  proper  that 
they  should.  The  term  "youth"  in  this  con- 
text Is  presumed  to  cover  everyone  of  work- 
ing age  short  of  his  2l6t  year.  The  college 
youth,  however.  Is  completely  dissimilar 
from  the  high  school  dropout,  or  even  the 
high  school  graduate.  To  equate  the  col- 
lege graduate  with  the  youth  problem  of  un- 
employment Is  not  realistic.  The  college 
graduate  of  today  Is  widely  sought  by  gov- 
ernment, business,  education,  and  industry. 
The  average  and  the  exceptionally  talented 
graduates  have  a  multiple  choice  of  career 
opportunities.  The  leas  talented  have,  and 
always  will  have,  less  option.  But  relatively 
few  reach  the  end  of  their  senior  year  with- 
out employment  If  they  have  actively  sought 
It  For  the  State  employment  agency  to  ex- 
pend effort,  staff,  and  money  to  urge  upon 
these  college  graduates  even  more  openings 
while  the  high  school  students,  and  the 
high  school  dropouts  In  particular,  need 
massive  assistance,  is  a  disservice  to  our 
economy. 

Statements  of  Labor  Department  repre- 
sentatives have  given  the  Impression  that 
college  placement  offices  are  not  sufficiently 
established  or  Implemented  to  serve  their 
purpose.  At  the  present  time  there  are  1,085 
accredited,  4-year  degree-granting  institu- 
tions of  higher  educatlcMi,  Of  the  foregoing, 
853  have  formalized  placement  activity. 
These  placement  offices  are  cooperating  with 
one  of  the  seven  regional  placement  asso- 
ciations of  the  United  States,  the  College 
Placement  Council,  or  both.  They  represent 
some  2,810,000  college  students.  The  re- 
maining 232  accredited  institutions  are  so 
limited  In  enrollment  or  specific  as  to  career 
preparation    (theological   ■emlnaries.  mtisic 


or  art  InsUtutes,  etc.)    that  formal  place- 
ment   programs    are    infrequently    necessi- 
tated.   As  the  smaller  colleges  develop  to  the 
point  where  formal  placement  activities  are 
indicated,   the   regional   placement   associa- 
tions provide  counsel  and  assistance  to  their 
placement    offices    through    standing    com- 
mittees charged  with  these  responsibilities. 
College  placement  officers  and  employers, 
over    the    past    decade    In    particular,    have 
cooperated  through  their  regional  placement 
associations  to  establish  a  remarkable  work- 
ing relationship   which    has    been    a   prime 
factor  In  effecting  understanding  and  com- 
munication between  higher  education  on  the 
one  band  and   the  employer  on  the  other. 
The    mutual    benefits    have    resulted    In    a 
philosophy  and  a  technique  unique  in  the 
world  for  effective  career  placement  of  grad- 
uates.    This  is  not  to  say  that  the  system, 
as   Is    true   with    all   systems    Involving    the 
varlabUlty  of  the  individual,  cannot  be  and 
is  not  being  improved.    Much  remains  to  be 
done    and    the    College    Placement    Council 
reflects  the  determination  of  those  whom  it 
serves,  in  higher  education  and  among  the 
employers  of  the   Nation,   that   it   be   done 
without  oncampus  Federal  supplementation. 
The    major,    irreconcilable    difference    in 
philosophy   between   the  College  Placement 
Cotmcll  and  the  U5.  Employment  Service  Is 
that  the  council  insists  upon  placement  be- 
ing an  integral  part  of  the  educational  proc- 
ess, with  counseling,  testing,  and  placement 
conducted  exclusively  by  officers  of  the  col- 
lege, retained  by  the  college,  and  responsible 
only  to  the  college.    This  Is  the  way  the  sys- 
tem has  grown  and  Improved,   with   higher 
education  and  employers  sharing  the  finan- 
cial burden  because  of  a  conviction  that  the 
best    Interests    of    all    concerned    are    thus 
served.     The  "Philosophy  of  College  Place- 
ment" published  by  the  College  Placement 
Council  says  in  part,  "The  educational  proc- 
ess develops  an  individual's  mental  powers 
and  ethical  standards  by  a  system  of  study 
and    discipline    to    fulfill    his    potentialities 
both  as  an  inlvldual  and  as  a  useful  citizen 
in  his  community.     As  an  integral  part  of 
thla  educational   process,   college   placement 
advancse  the  purposes  of  the  particular  edu- 
cational institution  it  serves.     In  endeavor- 
ing to  extend  and  communicate  knowledge, 
placement  activities  must  operate  in  the  cli- 
mate of  academic  freedom.    They  must  pro- 
vide   opportunity    for    Individual    Initiative, 
maintain  institutional  and  professional  in- 
tegrity, and  be  concerned  with  the  needs  of 
the  public." 

The  College  Placement  Council  submits 
that  these  ends  cannot  be  achieved  through 
the  substitution  or  supplementation  of  on- 
campus college  placement  responsibilities  by 
the  State  affiliates  of  the  U.S.  Emplosmient 
Service.  It  Invites  the  serious  consideration 
of  thla  committee  and  of  the  Senate  to  the 
importance  of  directing  the  funds  allocated 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  to  those  critical 
areas  of  need  which  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  is  uniquely  qualified  to  serve.  Since 
college  placement  is  not  one  of  these  critical 
areas  and  since  its  continuing  administra- 
tion within  the  traditional  framework  of 
higher  education  is  recommended  by  educa- 
tors and  employers  alike,  the  College  Place- 
ment Council  asks  your  endorsement  of  the 
position  that  a  professional  program  for  the 
college  campus  as  proposed  by  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  is  both  unnecessary  and 
unwarranted. 

Dr.  Chesteb  E,  Pmcas, 
President,  College  Placement  Council.  Inc. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  is  $425  million. 
The  House  allowance  Is  $350  million. 
My  amendment  would  reduce  the 
amount  to  $400  million. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  believe  he  will  recognize  the 
Impropriety  of  the  kind  of  of  advertising 


I  have  described,  such  as  the  advertise- 
ment for  a  job  paying  $16,000  a  year. 
How  does  that  help  to  relieve  unem- 
ployment? What  wild  imagination  can 
bring  us  to  the  conclusion  that  such  an 
advertisement  is  performing  the  function 
of  the  UjS.  Employment  Service.  I 
know  that  under  the  law  the  UJ3.  Em- 
ployment Agency  can  advertise  in  this 
manner,  but  it  is  wrong  and  ought  to  be 
stopped. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  give  consid- 
eration to  this  question  when  the  bill  is 
in  conference? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  I  did  not  hear  a  response  by 
the  Chair  to  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  had  addressed 
a  question  to  me. 

I  am  sure  that  all  members  of  the  con- 
ference representing  the  Senate  will,  in 
conference,  give  due  consideration  to  the 
question  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  raised  today  about  advertising. 

The  House  provided  $350  million.  The 
Senate  provided  $425  million.  There  is 
a  difference  of  some  $75  million  between 
the  two  Houses. 

I  think  I  can  assure  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  the  conferees  will  thoroughly 
discuss  the  question  of  advertlshig. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  been  told  by 
a  member  of  the  staflf  that  the  USES 
spent  $412  million  last  year  and  that  of 
that  amount  a  substantial  part  was  paid 
for  advertisements.  I  say  in  all  sincerity 
that  this  practice  is  not  at  all  justified 
by  the  purpose  of  the  law. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  May  I  Inquire  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  who  Is  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  his  attitude  with  refer- 
ence to  the  language  contained  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  told  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  I  was  sure  the  members  of  the 
conference,  including  the  chairman — 
speaking  for  myself,  and  I  feel  certain 
that  this  would  be  true  of  the  other 
members  of  the  conference — would  con- 
sider this  subject  very  thoroughly  in  the 
conference  with  the  House  conferees, 
having  in  mind  the  statement  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Would  that  include 
the  acceptance  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio?  Otherwise, 
nothing  would  be  in  conference,  with 
respect  to  the  language  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  amendment  pro- 
vides that  no  money  shall  be  used  for 
paid  advertising. 
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tb«  eonferees  oon- 

or  this  kind,  they  have 

wide  dlaentton  and  eouki  very  well.  In 
nrnttOxm  tiMir  MimiiMint.  not  only  de- 
termine the  TTiw*— **  of  the  funds,  but 
atao  itate  In  the  report  ezeetly  wh«t  the 
funds  were  for  and  whet  they  sbeD  not 
be  used  for. 

Mr.  UKUBXA.  And  the  conditions 
under  whleh  they  mlcht  be  spent? 

Mr.  HTT.T.  I  ^ould  say  the  conferees 
could  eonalder  ell  such  questions. 

Mr.  HRX78KA.  If  the  conferees  would 
Inquire  Into  matters  of  the  kind  con- 
tained In  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Obto,  I  would  hare  no 
objection. 

Mr. HILL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  also  the  condi- 
tions relating  to  the  expenditure 
thereof? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  conferees  can  go  Into 
aH  the  rarloua  categories  of  questions. 

Mr.  HRUSBLA.  If  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  were  Included.  I  believe  that 
would  satisfy  those  who  have  asked  the 
questions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  1  minute 
to  me? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Hi  Tlew  of  the  recent 
colloquy.  I  wish  to  have  the  Rkcors 
show  thet  In  my  opinion  this  really  Is 
an  Iniquitous  amendment,  which  I  hope 
will  not  be  adopted  either  on  the  floor  or 
In  conference.  The  voluminous  tesU- 
mooy  which  the  Bmployment  of  Man- 
power Subcommittee  of  th-;  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  taken 
on  the  whole  employment  problem  makes 
It  abundantly  dear  that  If  we  are  to 
make  any  real  dent  In  the  unemploy- 
ment problem,  the  Employment  Service 
must  be  far  more  aggressive  thjm  It  has 
been.  It  must  seek  )obs  for  these  people, 
rather  than  wait  for  the  employers  to  of- 
fer them.  Advertising  Is  the  essence 
of  salesmandilp;  advertising  Is  the  es- 
sence of  enabling  the  unemployed  to 
become  aware  of  Job  opportunities, 
whereas  they  will  not  become  aware  of 
them  In  the  absence  of  advertising. 

So  when  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
goes  to  conferenee,  I  hope  he  will  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  at  least  a  few 
Members  of  the  Senate  do  not  agree  to 
the  Inclusion  <tf  this  amendment. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  Lausche- 
Mlller  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLBR.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
question.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  abeenee  of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  MAN8FXKLD.  First.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  queatlon  of  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  I  now  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  said 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  the  oonteees  will  go  into  the  matter 
of  paid  advertising.  I  understand  his 
amendment  would  speciflcally  forbid  all 
advertising:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Senate  wants  to  go  quite  that  far.    Our 


subcommittee  received  considerable  tes- 
timony on  both  sides  of  this  question. 
Senators  win  agree  that,  on  the  whole, 
this  Issue  reeJly  should  be  determined  by 
the  legislative  committee,  rather  than  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  It  goes 
to  the  basic  legislation,  which  of  course 
Is  handled  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Wajrs  and  Means 
Committee. 

In  answer  to  some  of  the  criticisms 
about  advertising.  I  point  out  that  the 
Employment  Service  has  stated: 

Since  ■mployment  Serrtce  fundi  for  »<1- 
▼ertutng  are  very  limited  (leas  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  bu<lget  and  averaging 
about  SS  a  week  for  each  local  office),  only 
a  nnall  portion  la  paid  for  by  the  Employ- 
ment Service  Moet  publicity  U  made  avail- 
able aa  a  public  tervlce  contribution  by  newa- 
papera  and  radio  and  television  statlona.  or 
U  underwritten  by  employera  for  whom  work- 
en  are  being  recruited. 

That  statement  by  the  Emplosrment 
Service  Is  to  the  effect  that  much  of  the 
advertising  Is  free,  given  either  by  the 
newspapers,  radio  stations,  or  television 
stations,  or  Is  paid  for  by  employers  who 
seek  workers  and  therefore  are  willing  to 
pay  for  the  advertising,  in  the  hope  they 
will  get  the  workers  they  need.  There- 
fore, I  do  not  know  whether  It  would 
be  wise  for  us  at  this  time,  without  fur- 
ther consideration,  to  provide  there  shall 
be  no  advertising;  and  I  thought  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  would 
withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK.  I  contemplated  with- 
drawing it:  but  I  could  not  do  so  in  the 
face  of  the  rather  widespread  request 
that  the  Senate  vote  on  It. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  explain  whether  It  Is  his 
Judgment  that  from  time  to  time  It  Is 
necessary  for  the  Employment  Service 
to  make  clear  whether  Jobs  are  available 
for  those  who  might  be  included  to  take 
them?  Is  that  the  need  for  the  adver- 
tising? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  might  be  one  of  the 
needs  for  It.  and  might  be  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  advertising  has  been 
carried.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  Is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  h&s  heard  a  great 
deal  more  about  this  particular  legisla- 
tion and  its  provisions  than  perhaps  any 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has. 

But  to  continue  with  my  response  to 
the  query  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
let  me  say  the  testimony  discloses,  for 
example  as  to  the  situation  in  New  York 
State: 

Job  opportunltlee  and  the  supply  of  quali- 
fied applicant*  are  rarely  In  balance,  which 
frequently  neceaaltatee  advertlalng  to  bring 
together  employera   and   appUcanta. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  other  words,  the 
problem  Is  to  let  the  one  who  Is  seeking 
a  Job  know  that  a  Job  exists? 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes,  particularly  in  large 
cities  such  as  New  York. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  And  the  best  way  to 
do  that  is  to  advertise  in  the  newspapers, 
so  that  those  who  are  unemployed  may 
know  that  Jobs  are  available? 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  order  to  make 
the  program  work  satisfactorily,  or  to 
make  It  work  even  more  satisfactorily. 
Is  it  not  necessary  to  let  those  who  are 
unemployed  know  that  Jobs  for  them  are 
available  at  certain  places? 

Mr.  HTT.!^  Yes:  and  no  doubt  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Commltee  had  that  situation  in 
mind.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
OovxaM  in  the  chair).  All  time  on  the 
amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Lausche-Mlller  amendment.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nasrs  have  been 
ordered:  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land 1,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
FuLBRicHTl.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Oorjk].  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  HuicPHRXY],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  LongI.  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Mossxl,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  NEUBKacnl.  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors  1,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Raw- 
dolprI.  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
IMr.  Sparjucan]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  BayhI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Macwttson] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  HnxpHRKTl.  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Lowcl,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MagitdsoiiI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morsx],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  NEtjBiRCERl.  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
Pastors]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land!  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
"nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUC7HEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken]  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
SaltokstallI  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall]  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Proutt]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirk- 
sxm]  is  detained  on  official  business,  and 
his  pair  has  been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

I  No.  135  Leg.] 
TEAS— 38 
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Allott 

Carlaon 

Domlnlck 

Bennett 

Cooper 

Blender 

t^^gm 

Curtu 

■rvtn 

Byrd.  Va 

Dodd 

Ooldwater 

Hlckenlooper 

Mechem 

Boon 

HrujBka 

Miller 

Slmpaon 

Jordan,  N.O. 

Morton 

Talmsdce 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Miuidt 

TbunBond 

Lausche 

Pearaon 

Tower 

LoHK.  La. 

Robertaon 

WUliams,  Del. 

McClellan 

RuaeeU 
NAY&— 49 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

Anderson 

Hartke 

MetcaU 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Bible 

HUl 

Moea 

Brewster 

Holland 

Muakle 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Nelaon 

Byrd,  W    Va. 

Jackaon 

PeU 

Cannon 

Javlta 

Prozmlre 

Case 

Johnaton 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Keating 

Smathera 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Smith 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

StennlB 

Douglas 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Edmondson 

McCarthy 

WUIlama.  N.J. 

Engle 

McOee 

Yarborough 

Fong 

McOovern 

Toung,  Ohio 

Oruenlng 

Mclntyre 

Hart 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Aiken 

Gore 

Neuberger 

Bavh 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Beall 

Long,  Mo. 

Prouty 

Dirksen 

Magnuaon 

Randolph 

Easlland 

Manafield 

SaltonataU 

P\U  bright 

Morse 

Sparkman 

So  Mr.  Lausche 's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HHiL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  attention  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarian. I  intend  to  make  two  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

I  make  the  point  of  order  that  on 
page  9,  lines  5  through  7  and  lines  16 
through  18 — the  italicized  matter — are 
not  in  order  on  the  grounds  that  they 
represent  a  violation  of  rule  XVI,  sub- 
paragraphs 2  and  4;  that  is.  the  language 
both  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill  and  also  provides  for  a  contingency, 
which  is  speciflcally  prohibited  under 
the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  point  of  order  Is 
sustained. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Pre- 
siding Officer. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  9, 
line  5,  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$870.- 
000"  and  to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,- 
387,250"'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  speak  at  some  length  on  this 
amendment,  because  It  would  provide  for 
a  continuation  of  the  bracero  program. 


Furthermore,  it  would  do  so  although  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  already 
killed  the  program  and  there  is  very  con- 
siderable question  as  to  whether  the  Sen- 
ate will  approve  the  program  at  all. 

There  has  been  discussion  this  after- 
noon as  to  the  propriety  and  wisdom  of 
the  Senate  making  appropriations  before 
an  authorization  bill  is  passed.  This  is 
a  direct,  clear,  and  obvious  violation  of 
that  principle  as  well  as  the  rule. 

I  oppose  the  bracero  program  but  it  is 
obvious  that  many  Senators  favor  the 
program — there  is  no  question  that  it  has 
merit.  Whether  Senators  favor  it  or 
oppose  it,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  clearly 
a  violation  of  the  rule  to  provide  the 
money.  The  Chair  has  sustained  my 
position.  It  should  be  obvious  to  the 
Senate,  under  these  circumstances. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
will  reconsider  and  recognize  that  the 
appropriation  for  the  program  will  be 
forthcoming  if  the  authorization  bill  is 
passed.  To  press,  in  violation  of  the 
rule,  for  an  appropriation  now,  when  the 
authorization  has  not  been  passed,  seems 
to  this  Senator  to  be  not  in  order. 

Before  I  yield  the  floor  I  hope  there 
may  be  a  short  debate  and  a  vote.  Once 
again  I  renew  my  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
amendment  involves  a  substantive  ques- 
tion. The  Chair  has  ruled  on  it.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  statement. 

When  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions was  marking  up  the  bill,  S.  1703.  the 
bill  referred  to  In  the  committee  amend- 
ment which  has  Just  been  stricken  on  a 
point  of  order,  either  was  the  pending 
business  on  the  Senate  floor  or  had  been 
announced  as  being  the  next  order  of 
business.  As  I  recall.  S.  1703  was  the 
pending  business  on  July  30  and  31. 
H.R.  5888  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on 
August  1. 

Because  of  the  invariable  rule  of  the 
Senate,  since  I  have  served  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  of  trying  to  take 
care,  in  an  appropriation  bill  pending  at 
the  time,  of  matters  which  it  is  believed 
will  be  enacted,  the  committee  placed  in 
this  appropriation  bill  the  language 
which  has  been  stricken  on  a  point  of 
order;  namely,  the  language  which  would 
require  that  $517,260  of  the  total  appro- 
priation for  compliance  activities  in  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program  be  available 
only  upon  enactment  of  the  bill  author- 
izing the  extension  of  the  program  for  1 
year. 

The  same  statement  may  be  made,  with 
a  difference  in  amounts  involved,  with 
respect  to  the  paragraph  which  deals 
with  the  salaries  and  exr>enses  item  on 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  program.  I 
think  all  Senators  familiar  with  the  mat- 
ter know  that  that  is  the  case. 

On  July  31  a  point  of  order  was  raised 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  the  fur- 
ther debate  and  consideration  of  S.  1703, 
and  the  bill  was  sent  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate.  On  August  1  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  met  and  again 
voted  to  report  out  S.  1703. 


The  same  number  of  members  of  that 
committee — 5  of  the  17 — who  had  voted 
against  the  favorable  reporting  of  the  bill 
on  the  first  occasion  the  committee  or- 
dered it  reported  again  voted  against  the 
favorable  reporting  of  the  bill  on  August 
1;  that  is,  the  next  day,  following  the 
raising  of  the  point  of  order  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  was  again  reported  favorably 
to  the  Senate.  It  was  favorably  reported 
yesterday  mormng,  the  delay  between  the 
committee  vote  and  the  actual  reporting 
of  the  bill  being  due  only  to  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  requested 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  who  had 
been  directed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  to  report  the  bill,  that  he 
would  like  to  have  the  report  held  up 
until  the  minority  views  could  be  pre- 
pared. I  was  very  happy  to  grant  that 
privilege  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
I  think  that  is  a  customary  privilege.  I 
do  not  feel  it  was  ansrthing  special.  I 
had  done  exactly  the  same  thing  when 
the  bill  was  first  reported. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  minority  never 
seems  to  be  able  to  write  its  opinions  as 
fast  as  the  majority,  but  that  frequently 
happens,  and  that  is  what  happened  in 
this  case. 

So  the  bill  is  now  upon  the  calendar 
again,  and  ready  for  consideration. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  again  has 
raised  a  point  of  order,  this  time  directed 
to  the  appropriation  bill. 

It  is  true  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  killed  a  bill  somewhat 
similar  to  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
and  on  the  calendar.  However  the  House 
bill  was  quite  different  in  one  important 
respect,  in  that  the  House  bill  would 
have  extended  the  program  for  2  years, 
whereas  the  Senate  bill,  mtroduced  by 
the  two  distinguished  Senators  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott  and  Mr.  Domi- 
NiCKl ,  would  extend  the  program  for  only 
1  year. 

This  is  a  very  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  two  measures.  In  his  report 
to  the  House  committee  and  in  a  request 
to  the  Senate  committee,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  recommended  extension  of  the 
program  for  1  year— not  for  the  2 
years  covered  by  the  House  bill,  but  for 
the  1  year  covered  by  the  Senate  bill. 
In  both  cases  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  he  suggested  an  amendment,  being 
a  portion  of  the  amendment  suggested 
by  him  2  years  ago,  when  this  program 
was  last  extended,  at  which  time  several 
of  the  suggestions  made  by  him  were 
adopted. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  would  not 
have  been  able  to  approve  the  amend- 
ment requested  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor. He  does  not  think  there  were  many 
Senators — certainly  not  more  than 
five — within  the  membership  of  the  full 
committee  who  would  have  approved  it. 
My  principal  reason  for  disapprov- 
ing it  is  that  it  would  have  required 
the  employers  of  agricultural  labor  who 
sought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Mexican  labor  to  give  exactly  the 
same  treatment.  In  connection  with  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  operation,  but  par- 
ticularly the  advancement  of  transpor- 
tation money,  to  domestic  labor  that  is 
required  in  the  case  of  Mexican  labor. 
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It  U  not  reMoaahlw  to  apply  the  same 
requlrcnenta  to  domestic  and  Mexican 
workers  bccansff  of  their  different  situa- 
tions. The  M ezlean  workers  program  is 
handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  It- 
self. It  reciuits  the  laborers,  brings 
them  In.  takes  care  of  them  at  various 
hostelrles  known  as  reception  centers, 
and  otherwise  provides  for  their  welfare 
and  safety.  Tbey  may  remain  in  the 
country  only  If  they  carry  out  their  work 
contracts,  so  that  the  employer  has  some 
assurance  when  he  pays  for  their  trans- 
portation that  they  will  work  for  him. 

It  would  be  ooiBpIetely  wrong  to  put 
Into  the  law  the  requirement  that  em- 
ployers of  domestic  agricultural  labor 
should  be  required  to  advance  to  domes- 
tic labor  transportation  expenses  to  and 
from  thehr  places  of  work,  because  It  hap- 
pens that  we  have  laws  In  this  Nation 
against  peonage. 

Those  who  do  this  kind  of  labor,  most- 
ly stoop  labor,  know  that  when  they  come 
to  a  farmer— let  ue  say  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vtnlnla  [&Cr.  BtsdJ  who 
raises  fine  apptea  on  his  farm  In  Vir- 
ginia— they  have  a  perfect  right,  no 
matter  how  mueh  he  has  advanced  to 
them,  to  depart  from  his  place  the  next 
day.  without  striking  a  lick.  or.  if  they 
get  a  better  offer,  to  leave  his  orchard  to 
go  to  someone  elw's  orchard,  or  go  any- 
where else,  for  any  reason  they  may 
have,  and  he  has  no  way  of  requiring 
them  to  perform  their  work. 

In  the  case  of  Mexican  laborers,  they 
are  handled  by  the  Department  of  La- 
bor ^TM<  the  Immigration  Service,  and 
the  same   rule  does  not   apply  at  all. 

80  the  committee  has  recommended 
the  extension  for  1  year,  as  recommend- 
ed by  the  SeereCaiy  of  Labor,  but  with- 
out the  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Seeretary;  and  I  would  be  surprised  if 
a  sabatantlal  number  of  Senators  would 
consider  It  a  reasonable  proposal. 

Mr.  ROBBrrBOM.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAMD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand there  la  a  difference  in  the  law 
covering  laborers  who  come  in  from 
Mexico  to  go  Into  some  States  to  pick 
small  crops,  and  apple  pickers  who  come 
from  the  Bahamas  Into  the  valleys  of 
Virginia,  for  example,  to  harvest  apples? 
Do  I  correctly  understand  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  law  applying  to  those  two 
groups  of  laborers? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  Is  a  complete 
difference  In  the  law  as  between  the  lat- 
ter situation  and  the  braceros.  However, 
seme  workers  are  brought  in  from  Mexico 
under  the  same  law  that  covers  offshore 
labor. 

Those  who  knofw  anything  about  these 
two  laws  say  that  the  so-called  Bracero 
Act.  the  act  which  Is  involved  in  these 
proceedings,  Is  much  fuller  In  Its  cover- 
age of  the  protection  of  the  workers  than 
Is  the  other  act^  and  is  so  designed  be- 
cause the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  author- 
ized to  provide  camps,  recruit  laborers, 
and  transport  them.  Jn  the  one  case,  the 
employer  repays  the  various  costs,  in- 
cluding costs  of  transportation  and  the 
cost  of  the  program,  through  the  Federal 
agency:  whereas  In  the  other  case  it  Is 


paid  more  directly  from  the  farmers  to 
the  individuals  or  governments  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND.     I  yield 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  wish  to  point 
out 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  have  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  next  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Letters  I  have  re- 
ceived say  that  the  farmers  of  Virginia 
who  do  not  use  Mexican  labor  want  the 
Mexican  labor  bill  passed  because  the 
fight  against  that  bill  Is  by  union  labor, 
and  If  the  unions  can  eliminate  the 
Mexican  laborers,  they  will  make  the 
fanners  pay  two  or  three  times  as  much. 
The  average  unlonman  would  not  work 
on  the  farm,  If  there  were  any  relief  left 
for  him.  under  any  circumstances,  for 
any  wage:  and  If  they  can  knock  out  the 
Mexican  laborers,  and  then  knock  out 
the  apple  pickers,  who  are  authorized  to 
come  and  go.  we  shall  lose  our  apple 
pickers. 

While  my  distinguished  coUeaprue  from 
Virginia,  through  superior  skill,  has  been 
able  to  accumulate  a  few  dollars  by 
growing  apples,  that  Is  not  true  of  every 
apple  farmer,  and  we  still  need  the  help 
of  these  pickers. 

I  am  for  the  bill  for  the  Mexican 
workers,  but  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
may  point  out  that  when  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  wanted  to  add  |40 
million  to  train  workers,  if  it  were  not 
authorized.  It  would  have  been  subject 
to  a  point  of  order. 

Am  I  to  understand  that,  after  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  from  the 
subcommittee  struck  out  the  additional 
$517,250,  and  left  the  $870,000  which 
was  In  the  House  bill.  It  Is  still  author- 
ised? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  $870,000  item 
which  Is  In  the  House  bill  Is  to  carry 
the  program  through  December  31. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  that  author- 
ized? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. If  the  amendment  now  offered  by 
the  chairman  on  behalf  of  the  commit- 
tee, after  polling  the  committee,  is  ap- 
proved, the  amount  provided  will  be 
$1,387,250  Instead  of  $870,000.  The 
Senator  is  speaking  about  the  para- 
graph covering  compliance  activities, 
and  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  provide  sufflclent  funds 
to  permit  the  compliance  activities  In 
connection  with  the  enforcement  of  this 
law  to  continue  next  year,  in  the  event 
that  the  extension  Is  enacted  Into  law. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  want  to  vote  for 
the  Mexican  labor  provision.  It  has 
been  rejected  by  the  House.  We  shall 
try  again  in  the  Senate.  But  It  is  not 
yet  law.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct.  The 
bill  to  extend  the  program  beyond  De- 
cember of  this  year  has  not  been  passed 
y«t 

Blr.  ROBERTSON.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances can  the  $870,000  be  appro- 
priated? 


Mr.  HOIl^AND.  The  program  Is  pro- 
vided for  by  existing  law,  but  only  until 
December  31,  1963.  The  appropriation 
Is  therefore  authorteed,  but  the  amount 
that  is  needed  will  depend  on  whether 
the  program  Is  extended. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Then,  I  would  not 
be  inconsistent  in  voting  to  see  that  the 
$870  000  Is  authorized? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  $870,000  is 
needed  to  cover  the  period  ending 
December  31,  the  present  period  covered 
by  Public  Law  78.  There  Is  no  conten- 
tion about  that  sum.  It  Is  covered  by  the 
budget.  The  reason  for  proposing  the 
larger  amount  now  Is  to  make  a  similar 
provision  for  the  coming  year,  but  with- 
out the  language  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  objected,  although  it 
is  for  the  same  purpose,  as  the  Senator 
well  sees. 

The  Senator  says  he  is  for  renewal  of 
the  program.  I  would  expect  him  to  be, 
and  I  think  he  should  be,  because  every 
grower  of  perishable  products  who  has  to 
rely  upon  this  type  of  labor  has  only  so 
much  to  draw  on  from  the  domestic  pool; 
and  if  those  elsewhere  in  the  Nation  are 
not  able  to  obtain  the  laborers  they  have 
become  accustomed  to  rely  upon — and 
la.st  year  they  used  195,000  workers  under 
Public  Law  78  In  the  West,  Southwest, 
and  as  far  north  as  Michigan — It  means 
that  some  of  the  domestic  labor  which 
customarily  would  have  gone  to  the  apple 
orchards  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
the  orange  groves  of  Florida .  or  to  the 
pickle  fields  of  Michigan,  will  be  going 
to  California  or  other  ]x>ints  in  the 
Southwest  The  result  will  be  a  short- 
age, such  as  that  which  we  are  experienc- 
ing in  other  parts  of  the  country  with 
respect  to  the  same  type  of  labor. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  not  this  also 
true  as  to  the  fundamental 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
as  I  have  already  assured  him  that  I 
would.  I  will  yield  to  him  shortly.  In 
the  meantime  I  will  continue  to  recog- 
nize my  friend  from  Virginia  until  he  has 
completed  his  line  of  questioning. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  It  not  also  true 
that  the  union  labor  which  complains 
about  this  program  has  an  average  in- 
come, at  least  so  far  as  the  skilled  union 
worker  Is  concerned,  which  is  four  times 
the  average  income  of  the  average 
farmer? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect In  principle,  although  I  cannot  give 
the  amount.  I  had  not  expected  to  go 
into  the  merits  of  the  bill.  Anyone  who 
wishes  to  read  the  record  In  the  House — 
and  a  full  record  was  made  there,  both 
this  year  and  in  past  years — will  see 
that  with  reference  to  the  pickle  indus- 
try in  the  State  of  Michigan  where  about 
20,000  foreign  workers  are  used  annually, 
it  was  made  very  clear  that  the  industry 
tried  to  procure  Its  workers  from  among 
the  unemployed  in  the  industrial  areas 
of  Michigan,  only  to  find  that  those 
workers  would  not  remain  In  that  type  of 
work.  They  would  spend  a  few  hours 
and  then  say  that  the  work  was  too  hard. 

The  pickle  industry  would  prefer  to 
have  them,  because  those  workers  are 
close  by  and  the  employers  are  saved 
the  expense  of  recruiting  more  distant 
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workers  and  the  expttiae  of  maintaining 
recruiting  offices.  Those  who  are  raising 
highly  perishable  crops  afe  left  In  a  very 
precarious  position  unlesfe  they  have  ac- 
cess to  farm  labor  In  two  directions,  first. 
Mexican  labor  In  the  Southwest  and. 
second,  offshore  and  Canadian  liUMr  In 
the  East. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  leave  the  farm- 
ers, who  are  already  in  a  precarious  posi- 
tion, in  that  kind  of  situation,  will  have 
to  follow  an  argiunent  which  I  cannot 
support 

So  far  as  the  attitude  of  the  labor  orga- 
nizations is  concerned,  they  are  active 
in  this  field:  and.  of  course,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Labor  Department 
show  its  interest  in  augmenting  the 
membership  of  organized  labor.  That 
interest  has  been  shown  In  a  series  of 
recommendations.  I  believe  the  farm- 
ing people  of  this  country  are  growing 
rather  tired  of  It,  because  they  must  con- 
tend with  the  elements,  with  the  seasons, 
and  with  the  many  precarious  situations 
associated  with  that  form  of  agricul- 
ture. They  are  entitled  to  a  little  con- 
sideration. That  is  why  I  am  interested 
in  this  subject.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  yielding.  I  was  not  able  to  fol- 
low fully  the  colloquy  between  Uie  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  and  I  would  like  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  sum  of  $1387.250,  on 
line  5  of  page  9.  has  in  fact  been  author- 
ized. Does  the  authorization  go  further 
than  the  $870,000?  Has  there  been  an 
authorization  for  the  $1,387,250?  Does 
the  Senator  from  Florida  or  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  know? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  far  as  I  know— 
and  I  stand  ready  to  be  corrected  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, or  any  other  Senator — the  authori- 
zation bin  is  not  in  a  precise  amoimt  of 
cash.  On  the  contrary,  the  authoriza- 
tion Is  for  a  fixed  time.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  the  House  fixed  the 
amount  at  $870,000.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  the  Senate  fixed  It  at 
$1,387,250.  My  information  is  that  the 
only  authorization  now  in  the  law  has  to 
do  with  the  continuance  of  these  pro- 
grams through  December  31,  1963. 

If  I  am  incorrect.  I  ask  any  Senator 
who  knows  the  facts  more  clearly  to 
correct  me.    I  am  sure  that  Is  the  case. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Florida  permit  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  ask  the  Chair  and  the  Par- 
liamentarian, whether,  in  view  of  the 
clear  language  of  paragraph  1  of  rule 
XVI,  which  requires  a  meeting  of  a 
standing  committee  or  a  previous  au- 
thorization, the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  raising  the  amount 
by  $517,000  Is  in  order? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  be  heard  on 
that?  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
approved  the  exact  amount  of  $1,387,250. 

The  only  vice  of  which  they  were 
Rullty  in  the  mind  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  was  to  put  in  the  wording 
that  comes  after  that  amount.  That 
amount  was  added  in  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  subcommittee.  Ilie  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  present,  and  I  am  sure 


he  knows  that  that  Is  the  case.  It  was 
approved  in  the  full  meeting  of  the  full 
committee.  The  Senator  has  made  his 
point  that  the  wording  Is  not  good.  Now 
tat  him  to  try  to  make  the  point  that 
the  committee  did  not  act  upon  this 
amomit  Is  rather  futile,  because  the 
committee  has  acted  on  the  amount  and 
the  amoxmt  was  reported  by  both  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  not  my 
point.  The  point  of  order  I  made  was 
sustained.  That  knocked  out  the  $1,- 
387.000;  that  eliminated  that  amount. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  amount  then 
went  back  to  $870,000.  Since  that  action 
was  taken  by  the  Chair,  there  has  been 
no  meeting  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Therefore  I  am  asking  the  Chair 
to  rule  whether  the  authorization  Is  suf- 
ficiently adequate  to  permit  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  to  raise  the  amount.  If 
the  authorization  is  not  sufficient,  then 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  Is  In  violation  of  iMragraph  1 
of  rule  XVI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  read  the  pertinent  section  of 
rule  XVI.  as  follows : 

1.  All  general  appropriation  bills  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Connmittee  on  Appropriations, 
and  no  amendments  shall  be  received  to  any 
general  appropriation  bill  the  effect  of 
wliieh  will  be  to  Increase  an  appropriation 
already  contained  In  the  bill,  or  to  add  a  new 
item  of  appropriation,  unless  It  be  made  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  some  existing  law, 
or  treaty  stipulation,  or  act,  or  resolution 
prevloiuly  passed  by  the  Senate  during  that 
lesalon;  or  unless  the  same  be  moved  by  di- 
rection of  a  standing  or  select  committee  of 
the  Senate,  or  proposed  in  pursuance  of  an 
estimate  submitted  In  accordance  with  law. 

Under  the  last  part  of  that  paragraph 
the  committee  has  acted  within  the  rule, 
and  the  proposed  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  Is,  therefore, 
within  the  rule. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  had  anticipated 
that  that  would  be  true.  However,  there 
was  some  confusion  among  Senators  as 
to  whether  the  authorization  had  actu- 
ally been  made.  I  shall  speak  briefly  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
very  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Sen- 
ator's point  of  order  would  lie  in  the  first 
Instance  to  the  amount  recommended 
6y  the  committee.  The  language  that 
follows  the  amount  is  tmdoubtedly  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order.  However  the 
committee  could  have  recommended  $10 
million,  for  example.  Instead  of  $1,387,- 
000,  and  not  have  earmarked  any  part 
of  It  The  point  of  order  against  the 
amoimt  was  not  good.  In  my  Judgment. 
"me  committee,  having  appropriated  a 
specific  amount,  has  not  violated  any 
rule  of  the  Senate.  Where  it  violated 
the  rule  was  where  it  earmarked  a  part  of 
the  appropriation. 

"Hie  Chair  has  ruled  that  that  part  of 
the  amendment  was  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  I  wish  to  point  out,  before  the 
RaootB  Is  closed,  that  the  rule  gives  the 
right  to  any  Member  of  the  Senate  to 


offer  an  amendment.  Any  Member  may 
offer  an  amendment  in  his  own  right  as 
an  Individual  Senator  to  Increase  any 
one  of  the  Items  In  any  amount  by  which 
he  desires  to  increase  or  decrease  it.  as 
he  sees  fit  as  long  as  It  is  authoriied  by 
law.  The  precedents  in  that  respect  are 
imbn^en. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  agrees  with  the  interpretation  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  The  point  of 
order  that  was  sustained  a  little  while 
ago,  made  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, had  reference  to  the  entire 
amendment.  A  point  of  order  would  not 
lie  against  the  amoimt  Itself. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  Is  per- 
fectly in  order  in  his  proposal  relative 
to  the  amount. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thought  the  point  of 
order  was  subject  to  being  divided.  It 
was  undoubtedly  good  as  to  the  amount 
included.  But  I  do  not  agree  that  a  point 
of  order  can  eliminate  an  amount  duly 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations if  there  is  no  authorization 
by  law  for  it.  No  earmarking  could  take 
it  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  only  point  was 
whether  there  was  authorization. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  there  Is  no  authorization. 
But  if  Congress  wanted  to  waste  some 
money,  it  could  appropriate  $10  million 
instead  of  $1  million,  and  such  action 
would  not  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

ISx.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  amount  went 
above  the  amount  authorized,  it  seems 
to  me  a  point  of  order  would  lie. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  It  were  In  excess  of 
an  authorization,  the  amount  In  excess 
would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  can  i^jprove, 
in  committee,  any  amoimt  in  excess  of 
the  authorization;  but  no  Senator  can 
offer  an  amendment  on  the  floor  in  ex- 
cess of  that  amount. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  Uie  situa- 
tion is  now  clear.  The  amendment  is 
clearly  in  order.  First,  I  presume  the 
verbal  limitation  included  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  was  for  a 
purpose.  The  purpose  was  to  earmark 
and  limit  funds.  I  believe  the  commit- 
tee acted  properly,  because  It  felt  that 
the  additional  appropriation  could  not 
be  made  without  some  kind  of  limita- 
tion. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  frwn 
Alabama  provides  that  the  funds  may 
be  appropriated  without  limitation. 

If  the  bracero  bill  passes,  there  will  be 
a  supplemental  apprc^riation.  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  no  trouble  In  that  respect, 
if  the  bracero  Wl  is  permitted  to  be- 
come law. 

The  purpose  of  my  point  of  order  and 
in  opposing  the  position  of  the  S«iator 
from  Alabama  is  merely  to  argue,  as  I 
tried  to  argue  about  2  o'clock  this  after- 
noon, that  until  the  enactment  of  a  law 
authorizing  these  funds.  It  Is  not  orderly 
or  proper,  whether  we  approve  the  bra- 
cero bill  or  oppose  it,  to  pass  this  kind 
of  appropriation. 

Every  Senator  knows  that  the  bracero 
bill  Is  highly  controversial.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  has  discussed  Its  merits  to 
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mme  extent.  When  the  bill  comes  be- 
fore tlM  8enat«.  aome  of  us  who  oppose 
It  win  <llaeiin  It  «t  eonsldeimble  length, 
at  le«st  for  mmanX  hours.  In  its  present 
form,  the  bill  Is  apposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor;  he  made  that  clear.  He  Is 
opposed  to  a  1-jear  extension  without 
an  amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  HoiXAiro]  and  other  Sena- 
tors oppose,  and  may  very  well  be  able 
to  defeat  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
who  is  our  expert  on  the  farmer,  has 
given  a  very  brief  report,  indicating 
that  his  support  for  a  1-year  extension. 
Is  clearly  coDdltloned  on  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  de- 
sires to  have  offered  and  which  the 
Senator  from  lllimesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Castht]  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  WiLUAMB]  will  offer.  So  there 
Is  a  real  question — and  this  is  the  main 
point  I  wish  to  make — whether  the  pro- 
posed bracero  legislation  will  pass.  It  is 
highly  controversial. 

Most  Important  of  all.  similar  leRisla- 
tiwi  has  been  killed  In  the  House  There 
is  every  likelihood  that  the  House  will 
not  accept  the  bracero  bill,  if  the  Senate 
passes  a  1-year  extension.  Under  these 
circmnstances.  It  does  not  make  sense 
for  the  Senate  to  move  ahead  with  an 
appropriation  until  the  bracero  bill  has 
passed.  There  is  plenty  of  time,  there 
is  no  hurry.  We  shall  consider  at  least 
(me,  perhaps  two  supplemental  appropri- 
ation bills  before  the  bracero  situation 
develops.  So  Is  It  not  orderly  to  proceed 
to  increase  the  amount  to  the  level  pro- 
vided by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  until  there  is  a  purpose 
for  this  additional  spending  clearly  pro- 
vided in  an  aufchodslng  bill. 

Mr.  HOLXiAND.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  inclusion 
of  this  item  by  the  Senate  committee 
simply  means  that  It  will  be  in  confer- 
ence. If  the  House  is  adamant  about 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bracero 
bill  on  the  1-year  extension  basis,  of 
course  the  item  will  go  out  in  confer- 
ence. If  the  House  approves  it.  we  will 
have  completed  the  consideration  of  this 
phase  of  the  matter.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  a  complete  answer  to  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  question  now  is  one  of  foresmht. 
as  to  whether  we  ^ould  include  this  item 
in  the  bill,  so  that  If  the  House  accepus 
it — and  we  are  not  yet  in  conference  by 
a  good  bit — this  Item  will  remain  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
about  to  make  the  point  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  has 
made.  I  express  my  appreciation  to  him 
and  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
for  including  this  money  in  the  appro- 
priation bill.  In  making  this  statement. 
I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
bracero  bill  at  this  time,  although  I 
should  be  perfecly  willing  to  do  so.  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  be  debateij  at  great 
length  and  Just  as  vigorously  by  those  of 
us  who  favor  the  bill,  when  it  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Therefore,  I  hope  all 
Senators  will  support  the  amendment  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committef^.  which  is 


In  conformity  with  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee In  its  meeting. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  this 
procedure  is  somewhat  unusual  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  we  are  con- 
sidering the  Mexican  farm  labor  bill.  As 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Ptox- 
mireI  has  said,  the  House  has  rejected 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  program.  It 
would  he  in  order  to  approve  the  $800,000 
in  the  bill,  but  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  we  should  now  proceed  to  appropri- 
ate money  to  administer  a  program 
which  has  been  rejected  by  the  House 
and  which  might  very  well  be  rejected  by 
the  Senate  when  the  program  i.s  brought 
before  us. 

I  can  anticipate  the  argument  which 
will  k>e  made  next  weclt  if  we  now  ap- 
propriate money  to  administer  the  pro- 
grajn  in  1964.  Senators  will  rise  and 
say.  "We  might  as  well  approve  the  pro- 
gram because  we  have  already  appro- 
priated the  money  to  carry  it  out." 

A  few  minutos  &izo.  when  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark  I  pro- 
posed to  include  additional  money  for 
the  retraining  of  unemployed  American 
workers,  the  argument  was  made  again.st 
it:  "We  do  not  have  .sufTiclent  authoriza- 
tion for  It.  There  is  an  authorization 
for  some  retraining,  but  why  appropriate 
more  money  than  is  needed  to  carry  out 
the  program?" 

So  In  one  case  we  have  the  committee 
and  the  Senate  consi.stent:  "lA'i  us  not 
appropriate  more  money  than  we  might 
need  to  retrain  unemployed  American 
workers.  ■ 

But  20  minutes  later  it  is  said,  "Let  us 
appropriate  more  money  than  we  need, 
so  as  to  import  Mexican  farmworkers 
to  perform  work  that  might  otherwi.se  be 
done  by  American  workers  " 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Senator  from   Minnesota  yield "' 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  made  an  excellent  point 
The  employment  of  Mexican  laborers 
will  mean  added  unemployment  for 
American  workers.  If  the  Senate  sup- 
ports the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  it  will  be  voting 
to  make  the  unemployment  situation  of 
American  workers  wor.se.  just  as  on  the 
previous  amendment  the  Senate  like- 
wise voted  to  make  the  unemployment 
situation  of  American  workers  wor.se 
Ls  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCarthy  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  quite  correct 

In  addition,  it  would  sive  additional 
support  to  carrying  to  conference  such 
an  Item  for  the  next  farm  labor  bill. 
In  view  of  the  present  situation  of  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  bill.  I  .see  no  justi- 
fication whatever  for  including  more 
funds  than  are  needed  to  carry  out  the 
program  for  the  duration  of  the  time 
that  It  has  been  authorized:  and  cer- 
tainly I  see  no  reason  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  this  additional  money  on  ttie  very 
day  when  we  have  rejected  the  proposal 
that  we  make  an  appropriation  in  antici- 
pation of  the  need  to  retrain  unemployed 
Americans. 

Therefore.  I  suggest  that  tiie  Senate 
vote  only  the  additional  appropriation 
necessary  for  the  remainder  of  1963,  and 


reject  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The      PRESIDINa      OFFICER.     The 

question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [  Mr.  Hnxl . 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  announce  that 
tlie  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  East- 
I^NDl.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
F^LBRiGHTl,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr  Gore),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr  Humphrey  1,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  1  Mr.  Long],  tlie  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMrs.  Neuberger),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pas- 
tore),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
IMr  RANDCLrHl.  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  SmathersI,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  IMr.  SparkmanI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  SY»aNGTONl 
are  ubsent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr  Bavh]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  IMr.  Macnuson) 
are  nece.s.sanly  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  votinK.  the  Senator  from  Tennes.see 
!Mr    Kefauver  ]   would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  BayhI  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon].  If 
present  and  votinp,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  would  vote  "yea  " 

On  thi.s  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
.sota  IMr  Hi'mphrey)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
i.\nd1  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  would  vote  "nay." 
and  the  Senator  from  Mi-ssissippi  would 
vote    yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington IMr.  Mxcnuson]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
BRicMTl  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  vote  "nay." 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would 
vote "yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
^:on  (Mr.  Morse  J  Is  paired  with  the 
S' nator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
[K)i.r!i!.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
fiU.)r  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay."  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  woald 
vote    yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oie- 
iion  I  Mrs  Neuberger  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  SmathersI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Orek'on  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  1  Mr.  Pastore  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman] 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay." 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken]  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Salton.stall  1  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 
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The  Senator  from  MujluaA  fMr. 
BcALLl,  the  Senfttu'  from  Kamu  [Mr. 
CaklsoivI,  and  the  Senator  from  Yer- 
mont  (Mr.  PtouTT]  are  neceaaargy 
absent. 

The  remilt  was  announced — jtu  45, 
nays  S4,  as  follows: 

INC.  136  Leg.] 
TBAS— 4B 


Allott 

Haydui 

Mbnmasy 

B&rUett 

Hlckenlooper 

Morton 

Bennett 

HUi 

Moss 

Bible 

HoUand 

Mondt 

Byrd.  V». 

Hruska 

Muskls 

Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 

Jackson 
Jordan,  N.O. 

Pearson 

Tlnlaaiia^iMn 

itoDsiwon 
8ooU 

Domlntck 

Kuctel 

Simpson 

Edmondaon 

Lauaebe 

Stennls 

Ellend«r 

ManafleKl 

TaliBadc* 

Kncl* 

MeOlsUan 

llmiBMHUl 

Brvln 

Mca«e 

Towsr 

Ooldwater 

Mechem 

Hart 

MUler 

IfATfr-M 

Toung.  N.  Dak. 

Anderson 

Oruenlnc 

Metcalf 

Bocss 

HarclM 

■SISOQ 

Bretratflr 

Inouye 

P^ 

BurdlcJc 

JaTlu 

Proxmlrs 

Byrd.  W   V». 

Johnston 

Ktbkooa 

Caae 

RusseU 

Church 

Kennedy 

flratth 

Clark 

I<ona,  La. 

WUlUms.  N  J. 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

WlUlams.  Del. 

Dodd 

IfcOovern 

Douglaa 

Mclntyre 

Fong 

UcNamara 

NOT  VOTINO— 21 

Aiken 

Oore 

Pastors 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Beall 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Lone.  Mo. 

Saltonstan 

Carlaon 

Smathers 

SaAtland 

Moras 

Fulbrtght 

Neuberger 

Symlncton 

So  Mr.  Hill's  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  a  point  of  order.  I  refer  to  page 
21.  lines  9  to  15.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  the  provision  in  the  bill  is  in 
violation  of  rule  XVI.  It  is  a  contin- 
gency, and  clearly  violates  the  provisions 
of  subparagraph  (2).  I  point  out  also 
that  the  program  has  not  been  request- 
ed by  the  administration.  It  has  not 
been  requested  by  the  Department.  It 
has  not  been  approved  by  the  Houae. 
I  oppose  it  on  the  ground  that  Congress 
should  not  give  the  administration  the 
money  unless  it  asks  for  It.  The  point 
I  now  make  is  that  the  language  is  not 
In  order,  and  therefore  should  be  strick- 
en from  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  sustains 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  be  heard  on  that  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  point  of  order  may  go 
to  the  proviso  but  not  to  the  other  part. 
The  Senate  has  passed  Senate  biU  1576, 
the  mental  health  bilL  That  bill  au- 
thorized the  expenditure  of  $1,500,000 
for  training  teachers  of  the  deaf.  If  the 
Senate  has  passed  an  authorizing  bill.  It 


la  In  order  to  taxclode  ttie  appropriation 
in  an  appropriation  bm.  I  point  out  that 
the  authorization  bQI  has  passed  the 
Senate.  

Tlie  PRBSUMNO  OnriCER  *nie 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  correct  in  what 
he  has  said.  But  does  he  modify  the 
committee  amendment 

Mr.  HTTJi.  The  Soiator  from  Ala- 
bama with  the  consent  of  the  ctounittee 
modifies  the  amendment  on  page  21,  line 
13,  so  as  to  strike  out  the  langxiage  from 
the  word  '^provided"  down  through  the 
paragraph  including  line  15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  as  modified  is  within  the 
rule  because  the  part  that  he  hsu  agreed 
to  eliminate  is  the  part  that  is  subject 
to  the  point  of  order.  The  remainder  of 
the  language  would  be  within  the  rule. 
Without  objection  the  amendment  as 
modified  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  a^  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  be  stated. 

The  Lkgislativb  Clebk.  On  page  31, 
line  S.  before  the  period  it  is  proposed  to 
tnsot  the  following :  " :  Provided  further. 
That  no  part  of  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated in  this  paragraph  shall  l>e  used  for 
hospitals  or  related  facilities  which  are 
segregated  on  accoimt  of  race,  creed,  or 
color". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  how  long  he  Intends  to  dis- 
cuss his  proposal. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  take  more  than  20  minutes.  I  should 
like,  if  I  may,  without  being  presimiptu- 
ous.  to  address  myself  to  the  majority 
leader.  If  the  majority  leader  Intends 
to  move  to  table  the  amendment,  I  would 
deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
table  at  this  time  while  many  Senators 
are  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  me.  In  return.  I  would 
deeply  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  would 
agree  to  a  25 -minute  limitation  on  the 
amendment,  22  minutes  to  be  tised  by 
himself,  and  3  minutes  by  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  to  allow  me  to  Inquire  of  Senators 
in  the  Cliamber  whether  any  other  Sen- 
ator desires  to  speak  on  the  amendment. 
Then  I  shall  be  able  to  answer  his 
question.  If  no  other  Senator  desires 
to  speak,  may  we  agree  on  a  half  hour? 
I  shall  take  25  minutes,  and  5  minutes 
win  remain  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU>.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  such  a  request. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  hear  all  that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  said.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand him  to  say  that  he  expected  to 
make  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 


amendment  of  ttie  Senator  tnm  New 
York  at  the  expiration  of  M  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  At  the  end  of  the 
80  minutes,  or  sooner,  the  time  to  be 
divided  25  minotea  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  5  minutes  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  HOUiAND.  With  that  under- 
standing. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  request  for 
the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  apply  also  to  a  motion  to 
table  when  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTTCER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  ?  Ttxe  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
my  request  for  a  time  limitatton  been 
agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  BIr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inqidry. 

The  PRESmiNG  OPTTCER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  undeistand  the  sit- 
uation, there  will  be  SO  minutes  of  de- 
bate on  the  amendment,  the  time  to  be 
divided  in  order  to  give  25  minutes  to 
me  and  5  minutes  to  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  understand  the 
situation  further,  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered  either  on  the  amendment  or  on 
a  motion  to  table  the  amendment,  if 
such  a  motion  is  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent  that  is  ttie  situation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  15  min- 
utes. 

I  shall  be  factuaL  Everyone  knows  my 
views  upon  this  subject.  The  moralities 
have  been  argued  many  times.  I  should 
like  to  give  my  colleagues  the  facts.  The 
facts  are  so  appalling  that  it  seems  to  me 
they  make  a  far  more  overwhelming  and 
far  more  persuasive  case  that  we  ought, 
in  all  good  conscience,  to  do  what  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  amendment,  than  any 
coloration  which  I  might  give  them. 

I  refer  to  one  of  the  two  anachronisms 
in  the  law.  The  law  in  the  case  of  Rlll- 
Burton  Act  aid  for  the  construction  of 
hospitals  in  qiecific  terms  permits  the 
so-called  separate-but-equal  doctrine  of 
the  Plessy  against  Ferguson  decision — 
separate-but-equal  facilities — which  was 
stricken  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1954  in  the  public  school  desegregation 
cases.  Ttiat  provision  is  contained  in 
section  622(f)  of  the  Public  Health  law. 
Very  interestingly,  provision  is  made  in 
that  section  that  aid  for  such  facilities 
shall  be  given  provided  that  the  facilities 
wHl  be  made  available  withoat  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  creed,  or 
color,  to  all  persons  reaiding  in  the  terri- 
torial area  to  be  served  by  that  facility. 
But  the  law  further  states  that  an  ex- 
ception shall  be  made  in  cases  where 
separate  hospital  facilities  are  provided 
for  separate  population  groups,  if  the 
plan  makes  equitable  provision  on  the 
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tMtflB  of  naed  for  faculties  and  lervlces  of 
like  quality  tor  Moh  •uch  group. 

And  ttM  PubUe  Hmlth  Senrlee  regula- 
tlona  aoooitUncly  aUto.  In  section  53.112: 

Tbe  Stet*  ac«oey  may  walv*  tli*  raqulr*- 
m«nt  ot  aMuranea  from  Uie  cooatructton 
applicant  it  (a)  It  Hilda  Uiat  the  plan  othar- 
wlM  makaa  equltaMa  profrlaloc  on  the  baaia 
of  naed  for  faeUiUM  and  Mrrlcea  ot  like 
quality  for  each  auefa  population  group  In 
the  area:  and  (b)  such  finding  la  aub- 
■•quently  approrad  by  the  Siirgeon  General 

That  la  the  segregation  permission; 
that  la.  the  State  agency  may  waive  the 
requirement. 

What  compounds  the  problem  and 
makes  the  provlalon  appalling  is  the  fact 
that  the  State  ageney's  waiver  must  be 
subsequently  approved  by  the  Surgeon 
General,  who  is  a  Federal  official.  So 
this  la  a  situation.  In  the  case  of  Hill- 
Burton  funds.  In  which  a  Federal  official 
is  afflrmatlvely  approving  segregated 
hospitals. 

Think  of  that,  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
such  as  this,  when  the  coimtry  is  liter- 
ally burning  upon  this  Issue. 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  actually  does  so.  There  is  no 
guess  about  this.  I  have  the  record. 
The  Hill-Burton  program  became  law  in 
1946.  m  1957,  two  such  hospitals  were 
authorized.  In  1958.  two  were  author- 
ized. In  1959,  fire  were  authorized.  In 
1960.  18  were  authorized.  In  1961.  10 
were  authorized.  In  1962,  four  were  au- 
thorized.    In  1963,  one  was  authorized. 

In  short,  this  la  a  situation  in  which, 
In  effect,  we  are  allowing  not  only  Fed- 
eral tax  monesrs  but  also  Federal  author- 
ity to  be  used  afflrmatlvely  to  establish 
segregated  facilities. 

The  facts  are  well  known.  I  have  put 
surveys  in  the  Rbcokd.  Findings  have 
been  made  by  the  Southern  Regional 
Coimcil,  in  a  report  on  the  Hill-Burton 
hospital  construction  program.  It  is 
well  known  that  there  are  many  hos- 
pitals which  are  twing  constructed  in 
the  southern  States,  where  segregation 
Is  the  social  order,  and  where  hospitals 
and  many  other  faellltles  are  segregated. 

I  invite  Members  of  the  Senate  to  re- 
fer to  pages  705  and  706  of  the  hearings 
on  the  bill.  There  are  tables  showing 
total  allocations,  by  State,  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  past  fiscal  year  and 
expected  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year. 

The  amount  we  are  asked  to  appro- 
priate Is  not  $170  million,  as  requested 
by  the  administration  and  as  it  appears 
on  page  706.  In  this  case  the  amount  is 
to  be  raised  by  $60  million,  so  it  is  to  be 
$220  million.  Even  with  respect  to  $170 
mllllon^I  Invite  attention  to  exhibit  IV 
on  page  706 — the  total  allocation  to  the 
U  Southern  Statea,  where  segregation  ts 
the  social  pattern,  amount  to  $56,423,463. 
That  is  $56  million  In  round  figures. 
That  figure  would  have  to  be  increased 
by  at  least  25  percent,  because  the 
amount  in  the  bill  Is  to  be  increased  by 
$50  million. 

First,  we  would  be  legislating  a  direct 
aid  to  segregation,  because  the  Surgeon 
General  not  only  can  allow  but  also  has 
allowed  segregated  facilities  In  respect 
of  hospitals.  Seeond,  we  would  be  feed- 
ing money  without  any  precaution  or 
safeguard,  directly  Into  areas  where  seg- 


regatimi  la  the  social  pattern.  The  indl- 
cationa  are  that  segregation  not  only  Is 
practiced  with  respect  to  patients,  but 
also  Is  practiced  with  respect  to  Negro 
physicians,  who,  incidentally,  represent 
only  2  percent  of  the  physicians  in  the 
country  although  Negroes  represent  10 
percent  of  our  population.  It  is  practiced 
with  respect  to  admittance  into  medical 
societies,  even  In  States  where  one  cannot 
be  permitted  to  practice  in  a  hospital 
unless  one  belongs  to  a  medical  society; 
it  Is  practiced  with  respect  to  specialist 
training,  of  which  specialists  the  Negroes 
have  only  a  few  hundred  in  the  country, 
whereas  in  proportion  to  the  population 
the  figure  should  be  about  6.000;  and  It 
is  practiced  with  respect  to  admission  to 
medical  schools  affiliated  with  the  hos- 
pitals. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
overwhelming  burden  of  the  facts  is  so 
shocking  in  this  respect,  in  connection 
with  what  is  probably  the  most  perrii- 
cious  kind  of  segregation  £ind  discrimina- 
tion, as  to  impress  the  Congress,  If  any- 
thing in  Uie  world  can. 

Let  us  examine  the  legislative  situa- 
tion. We  are  facing  a  civil  rights  "pack- 
age." What  will  come  of  that  we  do  not 
know.  In  that  civil  rights  package  the 
President  has  recommended  a  provision 
which  would  give  him  the  authority,  in 
his  discretion,  he  .says,  to  cut  off  Federal 
funds  to  State  programs  which  are  seg- 
regated or  discriminatory. 

I  should  like  to  report  something  to  the 
Senate.  I  have  tried,  as  has  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  to  get  from 
the  Government  departments  an  ac- 
counting as  to  how  those  departments 
are  using  Federal  funds  which  are  en- 
trusted to  them  in  respect  of  State  pro- 
grams which  are  segregated  or  discrim- 
inatory. The  principal  agency  from 
which  I  have  not  had  a  reply  is  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

One  can  understand  why  when  one 
looks  over  the  pending  bill.  Not  only  is 
this  the  most  pernicious  example  of  dis- 
crimination and  segregation.  In  respect 
of  the  Hill-Burton  Hospital  Construction 
Act,  but  also  there  are  other  things  in  the 
same  bill  Involving  the  same  problem — 
vocational  education,  impacted  school 
districts,  and  others.  I  have  picked  out 
the  most  outrageous  of  all.  for  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  absolutely  the  clearest  case. 

This  represents  an  almost  unbelievable 
pattern  in  the  Federal  Government.  A 
number  of  Government  departments 
have  reported  to  us  that  they  believe 
they  have  the  authority  to  withhold 
funds  from  ar\y  State  progrsims  which 
are  segregated  or  discriminatory.  I  will 
name  those.  One  is  the  Post  OfQce  De- 
partment, which  says  fiatly  that  It  has 
such  power.  Another  Is  the  Department 
of  Labor,  which  says  flatly  that  it  has 
that  power.  The  Commerce  Department 
says  that  It  has  that  power  In  all  but  two 
instances.  The  Defense  Department 
says  it  is  In  doubt,  and  that  it  intends  to 
consider  the  question  further.  Of  course, 
we  all  know  that  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  has  such  power,  because 
the  President  made  that  clear  by  an 
Executive  order  against  discrimination 
in  housing. 


Some  of  our  Government  departments 
feel  that  they  have  this  authority  and 
actually  are  applying  It.  These  state- 
ments are  in  writing,  and  I  have  Intro- 
duced them  in  the  Recoko.  as  has  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart], 
with  whom  I  have  collaborated  in  this 
effort.  It  is  absolutely  fantastic  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  certain  departments 
say  they  can  withhold  money;  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  a  department  such  as 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  not  only  says  It  cannot  but 
also,  for  all  practical  purposes,  affirms 
that  the  Surgeon  General  not  only  has 
the  authority  to  utilize,  but  also  will 
utilize  the  authority,  in  order  to  directly 
authorize  the  use  of  Federal  moneys  for 
the  establishment  of  new — not  old — seg- 
regated Federal  hospitals. 

Many  people  talk  about  protests  and 
demonstrations  and  the  Impatience  of 
Negroes.  Under  this  state  of  facts  have 
we  any  other  right  than  to  say  to  our- 
selves. "They  are  exercising  absolutely 
unbelievable  restraint"?  This  kind  of 
situation  Ls  facing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  Is  today  asked  to 
appropriate  $220  million  for  certain  pur- 
poses. Yet  Congress  does  not  have  the 
self-discipline,  unless  It  should  adopt  an 
amendment  like  the  one  pending,  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  abuses  of  the  use  of  public 
moneys  In  the  fashion  in  which  I  have 
just  described. 

What  will  we  be  greeted  by.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  the  argimient  against  my 
amendment?  We  will  be  told.  "It  Is  In 
the  President's  package" — which.  Inci- 
dentally, would  give  him  discretionary 
authority.  I  believe  he  has  absolute  au- 
thority. Other  departments  say  they 
have  authority.  Only  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  si- 
lent. 

We  shall  be  faced  with  the  argument. 
"This  Is  In  the  President's  package.  It 
will  be  dealt  with  In  good  time." 

Mr.  President.  I  have  given  the  record 
Since  1957  there  has  been  segregated 
hospital  after  segregated  hospital  built 
I  have  given  the  figures  which  show  that 
$56  million  will  go  Into  the  South  In  aid 
of  hospital  construction. 

We  are  asked  to  pay  out  this  money 
It  is  the  money  of  the  taxpayers. 

It  has  been  said  time  and  time  and 
time  again — and  it  is  worth  rer>etltlon — 
that  the  taxpayers'  money  is  taken  out 
of  the  backs  of  whites  and  blacks  alike. 
Yet  that  money  Is  to  be  used  for  the 
very  thing  for  which  one  such  person — 
Medgar  Evers — has  put  down  his  life  in 
protest,  and  as  to  which  others  are  pro- 
testing at  the  risk  of  Imprisonment  and 
the  blasting  of  their  whole  futures  be- 
cause of  an  arrest  record,  all  over  this 
country,  and  very  heavily  in  the  South. 

We  .shall  be  confronted  with  the  argu- 
ment. "It  will  be  taken  care  of.  Con- 
gress will  deal  with  the  whole  subject. 
The  President  will  look  into  it." 

We  are  asked  to  appropriate  the  hard- 
earned  money  of  the  American  taxpayers 
to  support  and  authorize  directly  a 
segregated  practice  of  this  character  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Goverrmient. 

Perhaps  we  have  some  Indication  of 
the  attitude  upon  this  subject  from  the 
fact  that  when  the  President  sent  to 
Congress  a  special  message  he  told  us 
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only  that  he  wanted  to  eliminate  the 
separate-but-equal  provisions  of  the 
Morrill  Act,  the  Federal  Land-Orant 
College  Act.  Incidentally,  there  Is  $11 
million  in  the  bill  for  that  purpose,  and 
an  amendment  toward  that  end  would 
also  lie. 

We  understand  these  situations,  and 
so  we  try  to  pick  out  the  one  which  will 
most  appeal  to  all  Senators  and  which 
will  most  trouble  the  conscience  of  the 
Cong:ress,  which  is  what  I  have  tried  to 
do  today. 

But  the  President  said  nothing  about 
the  Hill -Burton  Act.  I  assume  on  the 
ground  that,  if  he  has  discretionary  au- 
thority, he  will  use  it,  and  not  as  he 
chooses.  But  I  submit  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  affirmative  ezerdae  of  au- 
thority by  the  Federal  Government  to 
authorize  separate-but-equal  facilities. 
Where  that  power  has  come  to  be  exer- 
cised— and  there  ts  no  question  about  it; 
It  has  been  exercised  in  the  cases  I  have 
described  from  1957  on — I  cannot  see 
how  we  can  expect  people  to  rely  upon 
the  fact  that  we  will  do  justice  in  the 
Congress  to  their  legitimate  complaints 
on  the  ground  of  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination when  we  will  not  restrain 
the  expenditure  of  any  of  this  money  for 
the  purposes  I  have  described. 

It  Is  a  pernicious  example  of  discrimi- 
nation. In  my  Judgment,  It  la  idDFront 
to  our  Constitution.  It  should  be  an  af- 
front to  the  conscience  of  the  Congress. 
I  feel  very  deeply  that,  at  the  very  least, 
this  Is  the  kind  of  practice  so  blatant. 
Involving  80  much  money,  Involving  new, 
not  old,  projects,  that  we  must  put  a 
stop  to  that  practice. 

I  fought  the  same  battle  with  respect 
to  construction  of  airports,  when  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to  get  around  the  law  on 
the  presense  that  the  particiUar  segre- 
gated part  of  an  airport  was  not  con- 
structed by  the  use  of  Federal  money. 
I  am  fighting  the  same  battle  on  this 
bill. 

I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of  the 
President's  package  bill  for  civil  rights, 
but  this  Is  a  question  of  Justice  in  the 
barest  zones  of  humanity.  A  play  has 
r\  been  written  called  "The  Death  of  Bes- 
sie Smith,"  which  involved  the  case  of  a 
Negro  woman  who  died  because  no  one 
would  pick  her  up  and  take  her  to  a 
white  hospital  in  the  South.  This  is 
not  unusual.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
that  Is  most  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds 
of  Negroes  In  the  South.  The  least  we 
can  do  Is  to  say  we  are  not  going  to 
spend  TJS.  money  to  support  this  prac- 
tice.   It  is  really  very  elemental. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  even  If  the  President's  pack- 
age Is  enacted  in  every  respect,  It  will 
not  take  care  of  the  situation  to  which 
the  Senator  is  addressing  the  amend- 
ment. All  the  President's  proposals  au- 
thorize Is  the  discretionary  authority  to 
withhold  funds,  not  the  mandatory  di- 
rection which  is  required.  The  author- 
ity now  exists  to  withhold  funds,  but  it 
Is  not  being  exercised,  and.  if  enacted 
into  law.  the  President's  package  bill 
will  do  nothing  to  correct  that  situation. 


In  due  coiu'se.  it  is  the  intention  of 
some  of  us  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
make  that  section  mandatory,  and,  gen- 
erally in  programs  where  discrimination 
is  practiced,  to  do  exactly  what  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  is  seeking  to  do 
in  the  matter  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support  this 
amendment.  It  Is  Incredible  at  this 
date  in  our  history  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  operate  as  a  silent  part- 
ner of  segregation  in  any  area  of  activity. 
Yet  this  is  exactly  the  situation  under  a 
host  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
administered  without  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  equal  protection. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  colorblind  and  so  is  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  It  collects  taxes  from 
every  citizen  whether  he  is  white  or  Ne- 
gro, and  it  is  immoral  as  well  as  unlaw- 
ful for  such  fimds  to  be  disbursed  on  a 
racially  segregated  basis. 

I  wUl  support  every  effort  to  strike 
down  this  Invidious  practice.  The  most 
effective  way  of  dealing  with  It,  In  my 
Judgment,  would  be  an  Executive  order 
applicable  across  the  board  which  would 
direct  every  official  of  the  executive 
branch  to  insist  upon  a  policy  of  non- 
discrimination imder  any  programs 
which  are  within  his  agency's  Jurisdic- 
tion. A  second  approach  would  be  the 
adoption  of  general  legislation  directing 
the  same  course  of  action.  But  no  such 
Executive  order  has  been  Issued  and  no 
such  legislation  has  yet  been  acted  upon. 
Until  we  take  these  steps  to  curb  Federal 
subsidies  for  Jim  Crow  projects,  we  have 
no  choice,  unless  we  want  to  turn  our 
back  on  the  Constitution,  but  to  insist 
that  each  individual  program  for  which 
funds  are  requested  or  for  which  an  ex- 
tension is  proposed  be  subject  to  non- 
discrimination requirements. 

The  situation  under  the  so-called  Hlll- 
Burton  Act  is  particularly  serious.  We 
have  all  heard  of  cases  in  which  citizens 
of  the  United  States  in  dire  need  of 
medical  attention  have  been  turned 
away  from  white-only  hospitals,  some- 
times with  fatal  consequences.  We  know 
that  qualified  medical  doctors  who  could 
render  a  valuable  service  to  the  com- 
munity are  denied  admission  to  the  staffs 
of  certain  hospitals  because  they  are 
Negro. 

I  have  on  several  occasions  attempted 
to  obtain  assurance  from  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that 
such  practices  would  not  be  tolerated  at 
any  hospital  constructed  with  Federal 
funds  or  operated  with  Federal  assist- 
ance. The  Attorney  General  has  ac- 
tually instituted  litigation  to  bar  such 
practices  at  hospitals  subsidized  with 
Hill-Burton  funds.  Despite  these  urg- 
Ings,  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  continues  its  head-ln- 
the-sand  attitude  toward  the  whole 
problem. 

On  June  4,  1963,  after  a  meeting  with 
the  top  officials  of  the  National  Medical 
Association.  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Cele- 
breeae  asking  for  a  report  on  steps  his 
Department  was  taking  to  enforce  non- 
diacrimination  requirements  in  hospitals 
receiving  Federal  grants.  The  Hill-Bur- 
ton Act  contains  a  provision  allowing  ap- 


proval of  grants  for  separate  but  equal 
facilities  under  specified  conditions. 

This  provision,  in  my  Judgment,  has 
been  a  nullity  since  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  the  Brown  case  holding  the 
separate  but  equal  doctrine  unconsti- 
tutional. But  even  apart  from  any  ques- 
tion of  its  validity,  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  National  Medical  Association  that 
separate  but  equal  grants  have  been  re- 
quested in  only  a  small  number  of  cases 
and  that  98  percent  of  all  grants  under 
the  Hill-Burton  Act  have  been  made  on 
the  basis  of  a  certification  by  the  State 
agency  involved  that  the  facilities  would 
be  operated  without  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  In  these 
cases  there  can  be  no  arguing  with  the 
fact  that  operation  of  a  hospital  on  a 
segregated  basis  violates  not  only  the 
Constitution  but  the  act  itself  and  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Surgeon 
General. 

In  my  June  4  letter  to  Secretary 
Celebrezze,  I  requested  that  he  submit  to 
me  a  report  on  the  following  subjects: 

First.  The  steps  the  Department  takes 
to  enforce  a  policy  of  nondiscrimination 
in  cases  in  which  no  waiver  for  separate 
but  equal  facilities  has  been  granted. 

Second.  The  number  of  cases  in  which 
a  waiver  has  been  granted  for  segregated 
hospital  facilities,  and  a  summary  of  the 
Department's  present  policy  with  regard 
to  granting  such  waivers. 

Third.  The  position  of  the  Department 
on  its  authority  to  condition  all  grants 
imder  the  Hill -Burton  Act  on  a  require- 
ment of  nondiscrimination  in  view  of  the 
requirements  of  the  equal  protection 
clause. 

I  also  asked  for  the  Department's  com- 
ments on  the  extent  to  which  there  is 
racial  discrimination  against  patients 
and  physicians  by  hospitals  receiving 
Federal  or  State  financial  assistance. 

I  have  yet  to  receive  an  answer  to  this 
letter  after  waiting  for  more  than  2 
months  and  despite  repeated  telephonic 
requests  to  the  Agency  as  recently  as 
yesterday  for  its  response. 

Well,  let  me  say  that  this  is  an  issue 
which  neither  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  nor  the  Con- 
gress can  duck.  We  are  on  the  eve  of 
a  historic  civil  rights  debate.  The  Presi- 
dent has  submitted  to  us  a  request  for 
legislation  which  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  assuring  continued  progress  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights.  But  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  solemn  obligation  to 
enter  this  debate  with  clean  hands.  The 
force  of  its  appeal  for  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  be  strengthened  by  every 
step  we  take  to  rid  every  Federal  activity 
from  the  taint  of  discrimination.  It  is 
within  the  power  of  the  President  to  deal 
with  these  shocking  conditions  without 
legislation,  but  he  has  chosen  not  to  ex- 
ercise that  power.  It,  therefore,  becomes 
our  duty  to  adopt  the  measures  needed. 
This  amendment  is  only  one  of  the 
multitude  which  are  required  to  trans- 
late the  principle  of  equal  protection  into 
a  guiding  directive  controlling  the  ex- 
penditure of  all  Federal  funds.  But  we 
have  to  start  some  place  at  some  time, 
and  this  Is  as  good  a  place  and  time  as 
any.  I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
overwhelmingly  approved. 
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Ifr.  Fteaident.  Z  aik  vmanimoqa  con- 
sent tlutt  ttm  tot  of  my  letter  to  Secre- 
tary OafctoeMB  tm  pclnted  mt  this  pdnt 
in  the  RBooo.  and  I  aamire  tbe  Secretary. 
In  the  Rkcou,  ttiat  I  will  also  reqneet 
iiii^iitiiK'iiM  I  I'm f— It  tlist  any  reply  I  re- 
ceive to  this  letter,  whenever  It  arrtres. 
also  be  prtzxted  ta  Che  Rbookd. 

Ttiere  belnc  no  objection,  the  letter 
waa  onlered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcohb, 
asfoDowi: 

Jtxxs  4.  1063. 
Ban.  Amtsovt  J.  CB-hb^bb. 
Dtfortment  of  BtaUh.  MweoMon,  ana  Wei- 
fmn.  WMMwftm.  »J0. 

vt'.  Oaulali  of  tiM  N»- 

bsv«  bronsM  to 

nnf  atMBttoa  «Mir  omuHloas  wlUt  U*  0»- 

ctf  zKm<lls- 
In  bospltala  racelv- 
lac  r«a«K»l  fraaU. 

In  my  Judgment,  tt  ta  no  more  lavfnl  for 
tlM  ^BiSual  Ootmwwnt  to  vzpend  ^BtSeial 
funds  on  aegregatwl  projects  or  pro^ruoa 
taa»  It  IB  Cor  Stota  aMelaiB  to  rapport  secre- 
fpitaa  tHllltlak  X  raaocBla*  tbat  Uw  HiU- 
Burtoa  Aoe  mwliiaM  a  alai—  Mitborialnc  an 
— iptlna  to  ba  awda  Is  tba  ganMrml  statu- 
tCKT  mpff^"»'tt^^  acalaat  dlaerlmlxxatory  boa- 
pUai  practloaa  In  eaaas  tn  wMcb  equitable 
prnrtiton  la  mad*  tat  aapanta  facilities.  R 
la  uniaiaut.  howawi.  that  thte  daow  waa 
•aparmta  but  equal  doc- 
Irr  tiM  ai«rraia  Govt 
tt  aa  laafV  affan  any  juatiaaitto 
ta*  wttmmk  «(  Vb»  Dspartokaat  to 
enforce  a  policy  of  nanrtlarriml nation  In  all 

In  any  event,  tba  oOelala  of  tbe  ITatloiuU 
Medical  AasoctatSoB  advise  me  that  tbe  ex- 
for  sepaaaea  tart  acfaal  factlltlea  hM 
'  laftaquantly  and  tbat 
It  of  all  ysnii  under  tlia  HUi-Bor- 
ton  Act  bave  bean  made  on  the  basis  at  a 
oactukxUon  by  Vbm  8Uto  agaocy  tbat  the 
farUltiaa  wlU  ba  ogaratad  wltbout  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  zace.  creed,  or  color. 
Xn  aniili  eaaea,  opantton  ot  the  hospital  on 
a  lagf  elated  haala  vMataa  not  on)y  the  Om- 
stltvtloa,  bvt  %tm  aat  Waelf  and  the  refiila- 

I  a^  aoaddaat  Ifeat  yaa  would  agree  that 
tt  la  atooafctng  tkaa  any  koapltaA  supportad 
by  pahUa  fwoda.  VMaral  or  State,  would 
deny  Its  facllltlea  to  paopla  In  need  of  hospi- 
tal care  <x  to  quaWflad  physicians  becaosa  ol 
race.  Undar  tbeaa  ctreomstanees,  I 
apptiecto>a  a  layuit  from  you  indicat- 
ing Um  BaOowtng: 

1.  Tke  atapa  tbo  DipiliiniH  takaa  to  an- 
foaoa  a  p<Mcy  of  ■■■dlawtmlaatton  tn  eases 
la  wbiaa  no  walvar  for  sap ai ate  but  eqiial 
tadUtlaa  has  baan  grantad. 

a.  Tha  number  of  caaea  in  which  a  waiver 
ttM»  bean  granted  for  segregated  hospital  fa- 
etltttea.  and  a  anmnary  of  tlie  Departmenfi 
present  peMey  wMk  rSgafd  to  granting  sndk 
wallers. 

S.  Tlw  poaltlOM  oC  Ha  Dspstaaant  on  Ita 
aU 

disortmlaadan  la  %imm  at  the  raqulrankanta 
Of  tiie  equal  protaetif  elauaa. 

I  would  appreciate  alae  the  Departments 
comments  on  the  extent  to  which  there  la 
racial  dlsertmlnatSoa  against  patlenta  and 
phyelctass  by  koapltais  reeefrtng  I^ederal  or 


«ratl- 


B.  KaansM. 

Mr.  KEATINa.  Mr.  Preekient.  I  one 
that  the  amendBMBt  be  adoivted  and  that 
any  motion  or  eleit  to  kffl  It  be  defeated. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     I  thank  my  eoBeagne 

for  his  remarks. 


Tour  coopenUlaa,  aa 
lying. 

Very 


Mr.  Preeident,  I  yield  myeetf  all  but 
2  mlmites  of  my  time. 

I  ihA  to  make  two  further  points: 
Flist,  slnoe  this  program  began  In  1946, 
there  are  104  totally  segregated  hoepltals 
which  have  been  authorized  under  the 
Hill-Burton  program,  involving  $3<J,- 
996,000  as  the  Federal  Oovemment's 
share.  That  is  a  crying  shame,  and  it 
\3  time  to  stop  It. 

Second,  proceedings  In  court  have 
so  far  failed.  The  NAACP  has  sued  in 
order  to  prevent  the  use  of  such  ftmds 
for  two  segregated  hospitals.  The  At- 
torney General  has  tried  to  get  into  one 
such  case.  So  far  the  district  court  has 
thrown  it  out  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  cause  of  action. 

Consequently,  this  Is  the  place  where 
Justice  must  be  sought.  It  Is  for  that 
reason  that  I  am  pressing  this  amend- 
ment and  hope  that  It  will  be  approved. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  To  underscore  the  last 
statement  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York,  this  is  the  place  and  this  is 
the  time.  If  there  is  any  answer  to  the 
cries  for  Justice  in  the  country  In  this 
sensitive  area,  this  is  it.  I  hope  the 
amendment  prevails  and  that  Senators 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  will  resist  any 
effort  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  somewhat  em- 
barrassed by  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MAJtsriau)]  wished 
to  take  a  few  minutes  on  the  amendment 
and  Is  not  now  In  the  Chamber.  There- 
fore I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  without 
the  time  being  charged  to  either  side,  to 
give  the  majority  leader  an  opportunity 
to  return  to  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  lione.  and 
the  clerk  wlU  call  the  roH 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELJD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  ucaniiaoui  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OPPICBB  (Mr. 
Baaws-m  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President^  I 
yield  back  four  and  a  half  minutes  of 
my  time.  I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
this  subject  is  now  being  considered  in 
the  appropriate  oommitteee  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate. Therefore  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table  made  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  sind  the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  arnoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cawnon],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  TMr  EastlandI. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Pdx- 
■UTOHTl.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Oowtl,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
CMr.  LoivQl,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRSBl,  the  Senator  from  West 
Vlrghiia  IMr.  RuwolthI,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  TMr.  SriurKWAnl.  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  FMr.  StwttvgtowI 
are  absent  on  ofSdal  btuineee. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  CMr.  BathI  and  tlie  Souk- 
tor  from  Washington  [Mr.  MaaKoaoir] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  BathI  Ls  paired  with  tbe  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [  Mr.  Cannon  ] .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana would  vote  "nay"  aiKl  tbe  Senator 
from  Nevada  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  LoivgI  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  EastlahbI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mlsatssippl  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr  Moass)  1>  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PULBBiaHTl .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  SvMiifCTToif  1  IB  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  FMr.  Maoinr- 
90if  I .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  would  rote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"yea."' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  fMr.  Rak»oi.ph]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man  1 .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  West  Vlrglnfa  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
rote  "yea.' 

Mr.  KUCHfcL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  TMr.  Sal- 
tonstallI  is  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
BeallI,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson  1.  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  PtouTTl  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. If  present  and  voting  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beaix]  would  vote 
nay. 

The  Senator  from  Nebradca  [Mr. 
HrttskaI,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Mechem],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  MohtohI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  are  also 
necessarily  absent  and.  If  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44. 
nay.s  37,  as  follows; 
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So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  table 
Mr.  jAviTs'  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  In  our 
country  there  is  always  a  way  of  doing 
justice,  whatever  may  be  the  momentary 
decision  which  is  taken.  The  vote  has 
been  taken.  That  is  It.  I  have  no  com- 
plaints about  how  any  Senator  voted. 
However,  since,  in  my  opinion,  the  Presi- 
dent has  complete  authority  to  act  in 
this  matter,  it  would  be  well  to  consult 
not  only  the  vote  but  the  dynamics  of 
the  vote,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  conscience  of  the  Senate  was 
affected  by  the  state  of  facts  which  was 
disclosed  to  the  Senate  in  the  discussion 
on  the  amendment.  I  can  only  hope  and 
pray  that  Senators  who  voted  as  they 
did,  in  the  utmost  faith  and  in  good 
conscience,  feeling  sincerely  that  the 
President  of  their  party  would  correct 
the  situation,  will  not  find  their  hopes 
dashed.  I  say  that  in  the  Interest  of  the 
country,  in  the  interest  of  common  de- 
cency, and  in  the  interest  of  common 
justice,  which  I  think  is  involved  in  this 
situation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
proposed  legislation  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  appropriate  committees.  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
when  it  is  reported — and  it  will  be  a 
majority  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  will  vote 
for  it.  I  should  like  to  have  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
a  majority  of  Republicans  will  vote  for 
the  proposed  legislation  at  the  same  time 
and  join  with  us  to  pass  good  civil  rights 
legislation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  seems  to  me  that  on 
this  side  we  have  now  had  a  fairly  good 
demonstration  as  to  consistency.  I  al^ro 
recall  that  the  last  time  we  had  the  prob- 
lem of  a  cloture-vote  issue  of  this  char- 
acter, a  majority  of  the  33  Republicans 
voted  in  favor  of  cloture.  I  cannot  an- 
ticipate how  my  colleagues  might  vote 
in  the  future;  but  it  seems  to  me  these 
are  rather  auspicious  indications. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  so.  I  alao 
hope  that  what  we  see  this  afternoon  on 
the  Republican  side  is  an  augury  of  what 
will  happen  when  the  civil  rights  pro- 
posal reaches  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  srleld? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Of  course  I  hope,  as 
does  the  Senator,  that  a  majority  of  the 
Republican  Senators  will  vote  for  the 
civil  rights  bill.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  every  Republican  Senator  voted 
for  the  1957  bill,  and  also  tar  the  1960 
bill.  By  the  same  token,  I  hope  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  be  able 
to  develop  support  for  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  sent  to  us  by  the  President,  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  situation  facing 
us  today.    The  President's  bill  does  not 


do  so.  but  gives  the  President  or  the 
administrators  of  the  program  discre- 
tionary authority  to  cut  off  funds.  Many 
of  us  desire  to  make  that  provision  man- 
datoiy,  if  we  are  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem by  legislation  rather  than  by  Ex- 
ecutive order. 

When  the  time  comes,  I  hope  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  will 
feel  that  such  an  amendment  is  deserv- 
ing of  support. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  paid  tribute  to  all  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  who  prepared  this  bill, 
which,  when  measured  in  terms  of  the 
budget  estimates,  and  also  in  terms  of  the 
House  action,  and  also  when  compared 
with  the  1963  fiscal  year  appropriation. 
was  indeed  a  craftsmanlike  job. 

But  the  story  must  be  completed;  and 
I  remind  the  Senate  that  normally  there 
would  be  included  in  the  bill  some  items 
which  are  not  yet  authorized.  Insofar 
as  I  can  tell,  they  probably  will  aggre- 
gate approximately  $300  million;  and 
when  they  are  added  to  the  totals  here 
involved,  quite  a  different  fiscal  picture 
will  be  presented. 

So  I  renew  my  warning  and  my  ad- 
monition— which  I  gave  when  the  previ- 
ous appropriation  bill  was  considered — 
because  In  view  of  the  dangers  Inherent 
in  the  imbalance  of  payments  between 
our  country  and  others  and  the  strange 
reaction  we  got  from  the  Tokyo  mar- 
ket, the  Toronto  market,  the  Montreal 
market,  and  the  London  market,  I  think 
we  are  playing  with  fire;  and  I  am  not 
going  to  let  this  appropriation  go  by  with- 
out reaflSrming  the  warning  that  unless 
we  place  our  fiscal  house  in  order,  there 
is  always  the  danger  that  the  slender 
fabric  of  confidence  abroad  will  be  sev- 
ered. If  and  when  it  is  severed,  I  think 
I  shall  want  to  look  for  the  closest  storm 
cellar.  So  this  bill  will  not  be  passed 
without  at  least  that  warning. 

Mr.  LAITSCHE.  Mr.  President,  based 
upon  the  figures  presented  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmim],  It 
appears  that  under  the  legislation  which 
will  be  passed,  there  will  be  available  for 
these  two  departments  $269  million  more 
than  they  had  in  the  fiscal  year  1963. 
An  increase  of  $269  million  means  a  5- 
percent  increase  in  spending. 

I  should  like  to  vote  for  this  bill;  but 
I  feel  obliged  to  vote  against  it,  as  an 
Indication  that  I  do  not  subscribe  to  5 
percent  or  more  annual  increases  in  ex- 
penditures in  accordance  with  Parkin- 
son's law. 
So  I  will  vote  against  the  bill. 
Mr.  HIT  ill  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  at 
this  iwint  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama,  who  first  ad- 
dressed the  Chair,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  is 
$77,345,350  under  the  appropriations  for 
the  pctft  fiscal  year — 1963;  and  the  bill 
Is  $264,861,750  under  the  budget  estimate 
for  the  current  fiscal  year — 1964. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  verity  of  the  figures  which 
have  been  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  but  they  do  not 
gainsay  what  I  previously  stated — ^name- 


ly, that  there  are  other  items,  not  yet 
authorized,  which  normally  would  ap- 
pear in  this  bill;  and  they  may  assume 
the  dimensions  of  as  much  as  $300  mil- 
lion. 

So  I  shall  give  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  a  chance  to  vote  on  this 
issue,  by  making  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  the  committee.    I  so  move. 

On  that  question,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  armoimce  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Caknon], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellenoer],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GoRE],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kkfauver],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Bilr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovkrn], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stmington]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi   [Mr.    Eastland],    the    Senator 
from    Louisiana    [Mr.    Ellender],    the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright]  , 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee   [Mr.  Ke- 
FAuvER] ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],   the   Senator   from  Washington 
[Mr.    Magnuson],    the    Senator    from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  , 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son], the  Senator  from  Alabama   [Mr. 
Sparkman],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall] is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall],  the  Senator  from  i^nniefls  [Mr. 
Carlson],  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Mechkm],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  PkarsonI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  also 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  detained  on  official  business. 
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So  Mr.  DiU3iv*s  motion  to  recominlt 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  ooDeacue  [Mr.  McCajithtI 
^nA  mjself ,  I  offer  an  amendment  which 
I  aend  to  the  daric  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

Tha  PRESIDIliiO  OFFICER.  The 
amandment  of  tha  Sanator  from  Mlnne- 
aota  will  be  stated. 

Tike  LmBOLAtm  Clmmk.  On  pa«e  46. 
line  i.  It  Is  proposed  to  insert  the  follow- 
iDg: 


of  fcraifii  eurranetoa  wMeh 
It  (totermimM  to  b* 
to  tbm  naaamal  nqulreiBenk  of  th* 
UnUad  States,  for  naci—ry  cxpanaM  of  ttt» 
Welfar*  Admlnlstretton.  u  MithorlaMl  by 
iBW.  IIJOO.OOO.  to  raniAln  avallabl*  untU 
expended:  Provided.  That  tbU  appropriation 
iltall  be  avallabto  la  adonkm  to  other  ap- 
proprUtkxia  to  awk  assncy.  for  the  pur- 
chase at  tha  foragptaf  eoRanelaB:  rrovidctf 
further.  Tbat  no  addlttonal  dollars  other  than 
those  appropriated  la  this  Act  shall  be  osed 
or  anUiahte  for  ttosss  purposes. 

The  PRBBIDDfO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHRET.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  dis- 
tinguished *=H'"i>t^f*'  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Corrovl.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  merely  to  malce  available 
sooe  imuT^  foreign  currencies  where 
sueh  eurrenolas  are  declared  by  the 
Treasucy  as  belac  available  for  the  par- 
pose  of  reseaicli  In  the  welfare  program. 

The  proposal  waa  recommended  by 
tte  Bureau  ef  the  BadgeC  It  woold  not 
require  additional  dollars,  as  the  amend- 
ment Indicatee.  It  would  fit  very  well 
infca  the  progr—  ii^iich  is  before  the 
Senate.  I  believe  that  I  have  the  con- 
currence   of    the    Senator    from    New 


Hampahlre  (Mr.  CottdicI  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alahams  (Mr.  Hiul. 

Tba  amoont  reqoeated  for  lt64.  $1.- 
3MJ90,  Is  less  than  the  last  apgroprla- 
tkm— IMS.  The  House  rejected  tha  ad- 
ministration request  for  continuing  this 
research  project  and  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  restore  the  amount  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department. 

The  projects  contemplated  under  this 
appropriation  item  are  ail  in  areas  in 
which  the  Welfare  Administration  has 
domestic  responsibility  and  are  con- 
cerned with  problems  for  which  we  are 
seeking  solutions  In  this  country.  Many 
such  problems  can  be  studied  most  effec- 
tively In  foreign  coim  tries  because  of  the 
existence  of  conditions  or  because  of  the 
existence  of  a  large  number  of  eases 
which  are  available  for  study.  To  illus- 
trate: Each  year  in  our  domestic  State 
crippled  children's  programs  about  5.000 
cases  of  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip 
are  treated.  Although  we  have  good 
services  for  treating  these  children,  we 
know  little  about  why  the  condition  oc- 
curs, especially  why  its  Incidence  is  high 
In  certain  groups.  In  several  countrlea 
in  which  we  have  excess  foreign  currency 
there  are  Isolated  areas  with  a  very  high 
incidence  which  might  yield  clues  to  the 
cause  of  this  malformlty. 

Toxemia  of  pregnancy  is  the  leading 
cause  of  maternal  mortality  in  the 
United  States  and  one  of  the  causes  of 
premature  birth,  often  resulting  in  brain- 
damaged Infants.  In  Israel  It  has  been 
noted  that  the  incidence  Is  twice  as  high 
In  European-American  and  locally  bom 
Inhabitants  as  in  Oriental  groups.  A 
study  of  why  this  is  true  would  be  most 
*  useful  to  the  United  States.  Tetanus 
of  the  newborn  is  a  serious  condition  in 
the  United  States.  The  high  incidence 
of  this  disease  in  certain  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia  offers  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  a  trylng-out  tmmanlsatlon 
procedure.  Many  such  examples  could 
be  enumerated  where  we  can  look  for 
answers  to  some  of  our  problems. 

The  United  States  has  no  cause  for 
complacency  about  the  status  of  child 
health.  For  example.  In  the  flftios  the 
United  States  slipped  from  6th  to  10th 
place  in  Infant  mortality  among  coun- 
tries meeting  certain  criteria.  I  have 
been  Informed  by  the  Children's  Bm-eau 
that  we  have  Blli>ped  again — to  11th 
place.  This  certainly  does  not  argue  for 
the  elimination  of  research  which  would 
make  available  to  us  the  knowledge  of 
other  countries.  Many  of  the  countries 
In  which  this  foreign  currency  program 
Is  carried  out  offer  unlq\ie  opportunities 
for  us  to  acquire  new  knowledge.  The 
program  offers  also  the  very  valuable 
opportunity  for  specialists  and  scientists 
in  the  United  States  to  collaborate  with 
scientists  in  other  countries,  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  I  know  of  working 
for  peace. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  public  wel- 
fare amendmants  of  last  year,  we  took 
another  step  in  meeting  the  problan  of 
persistent  poverty  and  dependency  in 
this  country  by  providing  preventive 
services  which  will  help  keep  our  citizens 
off  of  the  welfare  rolls.  Some  of  the 
foreign  countries  offer  exceptional  op- 
portunities for  evaluating  and  testing 
methods  of  providing  certain  social  serv- 


ices that  could  prove  useful  in  tackling 
the  dependency  problem  here  at  home. 
Prevention  and  treatment  of  Juvenile 
delinquency,  which  Is  an  Increasingly 
serious  problem  in  this  country,  has  been 
dealt  with  effectively  in  some  of  the  for- 
emn  countries.  Improved  ways  of  pro- 
viding community  services;  methods  for 
providing  better  care  for  dependent  chil- 
dren and  for  meeting  the  needs  of  older 
persons  have  been  under  experiment  In 
some  of  these  countries.  I  believe  we 
should  make  the  most  of  our  opportuni- 
ties to  gain  important  knowledge  and 
findings  which  will  be  of  value  not  only 
for  the  life  and  well-being  of  our  own 
citizens  but  for  all  of  mankind. 

All  of  the  projects  under  this  program 
will  be  supported  by  using  appropriated 
funds  to  purchase  foreign  currencies  ex- 
cess to  the  normal  needs  of  the  United 
States  that  are  derived  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  under 
the  terms  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.  Thus,  funds  appropriated  for 
the  purchase  of  the  foreign  currencies  do 
not  increase  governmental  expenditures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcosb,  a 
statement  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  relation  to 
the  special  foreign  currency  program  of 
research  and  training. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko,  as  follows: 
OivftancKifT  or  Hkalth.  Kdocatiojv.  and  Wn.- 

TULM WWLTkMM    ABMUnsrSATIOM 

ArrsomiATioii  ttttx:   sssBAacH   awd  iiuaNiNO 

(SPSCXAL   rOKZlBM  CmtBXMCT   PaOOSAJC ) 

Kfeet  of  Hou9e  action 
The  House  dlsanowed  the  total  request  of 
•1.300,000  for  thU  procram.     Action  by   the 
Hou.se    Is    appealed    and    restoration    of    the 
SI .300,000  Is  requested. 

The  amount  requestsd  for  1964.  $1  JOO.OOO 
U  less  than  the  last  spproprUUon  (1063) 
Since  no  funds  were  appropriated  In  &scal 
year  1963,  the  elimination  of  an  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1964  would  result  In  vir- 
tual discontinuance  of  this  program  which 
has  made  such  s  promising  start.  I9«arly  SI 
million  in  pending  requests  would  be  elim- 
inated bom  consideration.  Tlxs  first  year's 
operatioa  of  the  program  has  been  distinctly 
successful.  Twelve  projects  of  great  value 
to  the  United  States  have  been  formally  ap- 
proved Slxty-slx  additional  projects  In  the 
amount  of  •1.949.300  are  pending  considera- 
tion. Should  no  new  funds  be  spproprlated, 
ths  program  would  oome  to  a  halt  sometime 
daring  the  year  since  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  encourage  oountr^s  to  develop  and  !-ub- 
mlt  projects  for  funds  which  do  not  exist. 
In  the  maternal  and  child  health  segment 
of  the  program  funds  are  exhausted  for  two 
countries.  Pakistan  and  Israel,  and  six  proj- 
ects awaiting  action  cannot  now  be  activated 
In  the  other  four  oountrlee  all  funds  are 
being  programed.  We  have  requested  only  s 
tokrn  amoimt  for  the  countries  In  which 
programing  Is  not  complete,  just  enough  to 
keep  the  program  active.  The  built  of  Uie 
request  Is  for  the  countries  whose  funds  have 
been  used  up  and  for  two  new  countries  In 
which  excess  currencies  have  recently  be- 
come available  (Burma  and  Indonesia) .  Re- 
duction In  Vie  amounts  requc6t«d  for  the 
otiier  countries  would  result  In  a  loss  of 
knowledge  appllcahls  to  child  health  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States.  Negotiations  are 
underway  for  studies  concerned  with  preven- 
tion of  tetanus  of  the  newborn  (babies  still 
die  In  the  United  States  of  this  condition). 
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anemia  of  pregnancy,  and  outpatient  treat- 
ment of  diarrheal  diseases  In  children  (8,000 
die  yearly  In  the  United  States  from  this 
cause). 

This  is  the  only  foreign  currency  program 
providing  opportunity  overseas  for  researcli 
in  social  service.  There  has  been  an  ezoep- 
tlonally  positive  response  from  countries. 
Punds  for  Israeli  projects  were  exhatuted 
first.  Five  additional  projects  await  IBM 
funds.  India  with  qualified  social  scientists 
available  submitted  18  projects  In  social  serv- 
ice. Seven  must  be  held  for  next  year's 
funds.  A  research  proposal  from  United 
Arab  Republic  on  Impact  of  urban  develop- 
ment on  family  and  child  welfare  Is  being  de- 
layed for  additional  funds.  All  1962  funds 
have  been  programed  and  projects  now  pend- 
ing consideration  would  use  the  funds  re- 
quested for  1964. 

Specifically  eliminated  in  the  welfare  field 
would  be  projects  of  practical  value  in  Imple- 
menting the  1962  welfare  amendments  such 
as :  a  study  of  working  mothers  and  the  effect 
of  work  on  family  living;  a  study  In  basic 
causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  to  be  spon- 
sored by  a  top  research  agency  In  Israel;  a 
demonstration  of  community  services  used 
effectively  by  the  aged;  research  In  commu- 
nity self-help  and  rehabilitation;  a  study  of 
the  chronically  unemployed  and  Impact  of 
Government  rehabilitation  programs;  and 
demonstration  of  new  rehabilitation  meth- 
ods in  aftercare  of  juvenile  delinquents. 

Elimination  of  funds  for  this  promising 
program  would  result  in  a  distinct  loss  to 
the  United  States  in  new  technical  knowl- 
edge. It  would,  in  addition,  create  wide- 
spread misunderstanding  in  all  cooperating 
countries  as  to  why  the  United  States  would 
exclude  child  health  and  social  welfare  from 
US-supported   oversea   research. 

ADcrnoNAL   jtrsnncATiON  roa   roanON  cxis- 

EENCT    PROGRAM    rOK    SENATE    STTBCOlOCrrTSK 
ON    APPSOPSIATIONS 

In  developing  the  maternal  and  child 
health  and  social  welfare  segments  of  the 
foreign  currency  program,  the  Welfare  Ad- 
ministration has  selected  problems  of  special 
concern  to  the  United  States  which  can  be 
studied  effectively  In  the  participating  coun- 
tries because  of  special  geographical  and 
social  conditions  occurring  there  or  because 
of  the  volume  of  the  casee  available.  Also, 
of  course,  the  competence  and  Interest  of  the 
coUalxiratlng  Investigators  have  been  con- 
sidered. 

Examples    of    such    projects    underway    or 
being  developed 

1.  Toxemia  of  pregnancy:  This  is  the 
leading  cause  of  maternal  mortality  in  the 
United  States  and  one  of  the  causes  of  pre- 
mature birth  often  resulting  In  brain  dam- 
aged Infants.  In  Israel  It  has  been  noted 
that  the  Incidence  Is  twice  as  high  In  Euro- 
pean-American and  locally  bom  Inhabitants 
as  in  Oriental  groups.  A  study  Is  underway 
to  determine  diiferences  In  diet,  habits,  stc.. 
In  these  groups  which  may  give  some  clues 
to  cause  of  the  disease. 

3.  Juvenile  delinquency:  An  action -re- 
search project  Is  underway  In  Israel,  a  coun- 
try with  a  very  low  delinquency  rate.  The 
project  is  being  conducted  in  a  city  with 
problems  similar  to  those  of  U.S.  cities  with 
young  people  from  rural  areas  coping  for  the 
first  time  with  city  living  and  coming  from 
many  different  ethnic  groups. 

In  India,  a  study  of  the  halfway  house 
program  would  provide  the  United  States 
with  valviabie  Information  about  this  com- 
munity aftercare  program.  Although  half- 
way house  programs  have  been  — tabHahed  in 
other  countries  for  many  years,  the  first  half- 
way house  administered  by  a  public  agency 
for  delinquent  children  In  the  United  States 
was  established  only  this  past  year  in  New 
York  State. 

3.  Tetanus  of  the  newborn:  Ths  United 
States  stlU   has  00-70  deaths  a  year  from 


this  cause.  Yugoslavia,  with  a  high  Inci- 
dence of  the  disease,  offers  a  good  proving 
ground  for  a  field  trial  of  ImmiuilBatlon  of 
pregnant  women  routinely  dtirlng  prenatal 
care,  as  a  preventive  measure. 

4.  Servlcee  for  aging:  Meeting  the  special 
needs  of  senior  citizens  Is  a  key  concern  to 
almost  every  American  city.  Other  coun- 
tries are  also  active  on  this  problem  and  are 
experimenting  with  demonstraUon  of  serv- 
ices, part-time  employment  and  recreational 
activities  suited  to  older  persons,  particu- 
larly to  help  them  stay  In  their  own  homes. 
Israel  and  Poland,  countries  with  life  expect- 
ancy rates  comparable  to  the  United  States, 
are  eager  to  cooperate  with  us  In  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  community  services,  new 
ways  of  meeting  health,  welfare,  and  eco- 
nomic needs  with  greatest  safeguards  to 
family  ties  and  Individual  well-being.  Four 
projects  experimenting  with  provision  of  a 
range  of  community  services  are  being  re- 
quested for  1964. 

6.  Congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip:  Al- 
most 6,000  cases  are  cared  for  annually  In 
ths  State  crippled  children's  programs. 
Though  we  have  good  services  for  treating 
these  children,  we  know  little  about  why  the 
condition  occurs,  especially  why  Its  incidence 
Is  high  In  certain  groups  such  as  the 
Navajos.  In  Yugoelavla  and  In  Poland  there 
are  Isolated  areas  with  very  high  Incidence 
(26  percent  of  2,700  examinations  In  Zeta  In 
Yugoslavia)  which  might  yield  clues  to 
cause. 

6.  Mental  retardation:  Phenylketonvirla 
was  thought  to  occur  In  about  1  In  20,000 
newborns,  but  the  current  study  of  the 
Guthrie  test,  supported  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  In  this  coimtry,  has  shown  a  much 
higher  Incidence — 14  cases  in  120,000  babies 
tested  to  date.  The  disease  does  not  occur  in 
Negroes  but  no  Information  Is  available  on 
various  ethnic  groups.  Israel  and  Poland 
offer  opportunity  for  adding  this  Information 
and  so  Increasing  our  understanding  of  this 
condition. 

7.  Institutional  care:  Many  children  in 
the  United  SUtes  are  in  InstituUons  today 
because  no  scientific  criteria  are  available 
to  guide  communities  In  deciding  on  the 
type  of  care  needed.  A  child  welfare  re- 
search project  now  under  way  by  the  Hebrew 
University  will  Identify  such  criteria  and 
will  also  establish  the  variety  of  conununlty 
services  required  to  meet  Individual  chil- 
dren's needs.  Additional  projects  will 
demonstrate  practical  methods  for  training 
institutional  personnel,  house  parents,  and 
child  care  workers. 

8.  Care  of  premattire  Infants:  Premature 
birth  Is  the  leading  cause  of  death  In  new- 
borns. Those  small  babies  who  stirvlve 
often  spend  weeks  or  months  In  hospitals 
and  frequently  develop  poorly  because  of 
lack  of  Individual  care  and  "mothering." 
In  Warsaw  in  the  Premattire  Clinic  a  spe- 
cial program  of  care  has  been  devised,  based 
on  their  conviction  of  the  need  for  Individ- 
ual care,  and  the  availability  of  stilOclent 
well-tralned  and  highly  motivated  nurses  to 
give  It.  Their  reported  success  warrants 
study  of  this  program. 

9.  Manpower:  Of  the  23,600  caseworkers 
employed  in  public  assistance  in  the  United 
States  In  1960,  89  percent  had  had  no  spe- 
cialized preparation  for  their  work,  yet  all 
must  handle  difficult  social  cases.  Shortage 
of  trained  manpower  la  of  equally  great  con- 
cern in  welfare  programs  overseas.  Studies 
in  effective  use  of  manpower  in  public  agen- 
das are  under  way  in  Pakistan  and  Israel 
to  identify  types  of  social  problems  ade- 
quately handled  by  less  skilled  staff,  and 
those  services  requiring  trained  social  work- 
ers. Experiments  in  accelerated  staff  train- 
ing will  also  contribute  new  knowledge  for 
State  public  welfare  agencies. 

10.  Research  Into  methods  of  care  and 
treatment  of  emotionally  disturbed  children : 
Ageooles  in  the  United  States  are  reporting 


an  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  emotionally 
disturbed  children  and  the  lack  of  resources 
to  meet  the  needs  oC  theee  children.  In- 
stitutions for  the  emotionally  disturbed  child 
are  costly.  In  both  Israel  and  Poland  emo- 
tionally disturbed  children  are  placed  by  plan 
In  institutions  with  normal  children.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  expectations  and  the  model 
of  the  normal  setting  have  produced  good 
results  for  the  disturbed  child.  If  through 
adequate  research  we  can  determine  the  va- 
lidity and  value  of  this  program  and  the  type 
of  children  for  whom  it  is  best  suited.  It 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  United  States. 
11.  Rehabilitation  of  dependent  groups: 
Public  welfare  agencies  In  the  United  States 
are  constantly  seeking  new  knowledge  on  the 
most  effective  methods  of  rehabilitation  of 
long-time  dependents.  Research  and  demon- 
stration projects  In  methods  of  rehabilita- 
tion, retraining  and  reemployment  in  Israel, 
Poland  and  the  UAR  provide  opporttmltles 
for  evaluation  of  a  variety  of  methods  and 
combinations  of  services  in  reestablishing 
"hard  to  reach"  families. 

Future  o/  the  program 
In  the  health  field,  funds  available  for 
Pakistan  and  Israel  are  obligated  and  it  la 
for  these  two  countries  and  two  new  ones 
(Burma  and  Indonesia)  that  the  buUc  of  the 
1954  budget  Is  requested.  Projects  are 
planned  which  will  use  the  funds  available 
in  the  four  other  countries  (Egypt,  India, 
Poland,  and  Yugoslavia)  but  since  these  may 
not  l>e  in  operation  vmtll  later  In  the  year, 
only  enough  money  is  requested  for  a  token 
program,  to  keep  interest  alive  and  project 
formulation  active  In  the  countries. 

Though  the  program  is  slow  getting  off  the 
ground.  It  is  sound.  Interest  among  the 
scientists  has  been  keen,  but  the  grant  mech- 
anism is  tuifamiliar  to  these  countries  and 
the  preparing  of  projects  and  processing  them 
through  governmental  channels  Is  slow.  In 
developing  maternal  and  child  health  proj- 
ects for  the  use  of  1964  funds  the  Children's 
Bureau  plans  to  develop  working  relation- 
ships with  some  U.S.  medical  schools  and 
schools  of  public  health  through  which  ex- 
perts on  their  staffs  can  provide  consultant 
service  to  countries,  in  order  to  expedite  the 
development  o*  country  ptrojects. 

In  the  social  welfare  field,  the  response  of 
welfare  agencies  and  the  social  scientists  In 
the  universities  has  been  exceptionally  posi- 
tive, especially  In  India,  Israel,  United  Arab 
Republic,  and  Pakistan.  Arrangements  are 
well  established  now  with  selection  commit- 
tees of  social  scientists  screening  project 
applications  to  Insure  good  design  and  qual- 
ity of  research.  All  available  funds  are  pro- 
gramed. More  than  30  projects  are  ready 
for  processing  when  1964  funds  are  made 
available. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
Senators  leave,  I  believe  it  would  be  well 
to  have  an  expression  about  what  the 
business  of  the  Senate  will  be  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
the  best  of  the  knowledge  of  the  leader- 
ship, no  more  amendments  will  be  offered 
after  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, it  Is  not  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  passage  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (HJl.  7600) 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  research  and  development. 
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coDstniction  of  facilities,  and  adminlA- 
trative  opentlons.  and  for  other  pur- 
poMS.  on  which  no  votes  will  be  taken 
tonight,  but  on  which  an  opening  state- 
ment by  the  cludrman  of  the  committee. 
the  dlstlngiilshed  Senator  from  New 
Mexloo  [Mr.  Aifaouoif  ]  may  be  made. 

Following  consideration  of  that  meas- 
ure, which  may  require  1  or  2  days,  the 
Senate  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  up  the 
bill  S.  1321  to  provide  for  a  National 
Service  Corps  to  strengthen  community 
service  programs  in  the  United  States. 

Following  that,  the  so-called  Mexican 
farm  labor  bill  will  probably  be  con- 
sidered next  week. 


lOSSAOB  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerics,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afflxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

8  130.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  Fort 
Randall  Reaervolr  In  tbe  State  of  South 
Dakota  to  Lake  Francia  Case; 

S  131.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Big  Bend  Reservoir  In  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  to  Lake  Sharp* ; 

S  IW.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M  Sgt  Ben- 
jamin A.  Canlnl.  UjS.  Army. 

S.  319.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernard  W 
Flynn,  Jr  ; 

S  380.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Etauko 
Matsuo  McClellan; 

8  753.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Janoa 
Kardos: 

8  850.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Bruces  Eddy  Dam  and  Reservoir  In  the  State 
of  Idaho  to  the  Dworahak  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir; 

S.  1003.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Middle- 
sex  Concrete  Product*  &  Excavating   Corp  ; 

S  1336.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  interests  of  the 
United  States  In  property  In  South  Carolina 
to  Uie  record  owners  of  the  surface  of  that 
property; 

S  1643.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Greg- 
ory J.  Keasenlch,"  approved  October  3.  1963 
(76  Stat.  1368);  and 

S.  1683.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Cultural  Center  Act  to  extend  the  temilna- 
tlon  date  contained  therein  and  to  enlarge 
the  board  of  trxiataes. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.    1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  5888)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1M4,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mirme- 
sota  IMr.  HuitPHarrl  for  himself  and 
his  colleague  [Mr.  McCarthy). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  26,  lines  15  through  18.  there  is  a 
provision : 

Provided,  That  8785.000  of  unobligated 
balances  heretofore  appropriated  under  the 


heading  "Buildings  and  facilities".  Public 
Health  Service,  shall  be  merged  with  this 
appropriation. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  parliamen- 
tarian. It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
language  is  legislation  upon  an  appro- 
priation bill 

I  opposed  the  appropriation  for  a  cen- 
ter at  Beltaville.  I  tried  to  knock  that 
out  with  my  amendment 

Mr.  President,  I  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  the  lanKua«e  is  not  in  order, 
and  I  ask  for  a  ruling  from  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  HILL  Mr  President,  I  modify 
the  amendment  with  the  con.sent  of  the 
committee  by  .striking  out  the  laiiguaKe 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  Pn-.sidfnt.  my 
point  of  order  was  coniined  to  tiie  lan- 
guage of  the  proviso 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  mcxlify 
the  amendment  by  taking  that  lanijuais'e 
out  of  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlir 
Chair  rules  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, with  the  consent  of  his  committee, 
has  the  right  to  modify  the  amendment 
to  come  within  the  purview  of  the  rulf 
and  the  Senator  has  .so  modified  it  and 
as  modified  it  Is  agreed  to 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  my 
point  of  order  would  have  done  precisely 
the  same  thing.  My  point  of  order  sim- 
ply would  have  knocked  out  the  proviso 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  accom- 
modated me  by  modifying  the  amend- 
ment to  knock  out  all  the  language  of  the 
proviso.  We  are  all  happy.  We  have 
saved  $785,000 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment.s  and  third  reading  of  the 
bin. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  '  H  R.  5888>  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  has  added 
$400,000  to  that  amount  approved  by  the 
House  for  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
obtain  additional  equipment  for  labora- 
tory facilities  for  the  Southwest  Radio- 
logical Health  Laboratory  In  Las  Vegas. 
Nev.  This  item  is  set  out  on  page  28  of 
the  committee  report. 

As  Senators  may  know,  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  been  conducting  a 
dual-pronged  program  of  re.search  at  the 
southern  branch  of  the  University  of 
Nevada.  One  phase  of  the  program  in- 
volves monitoring  of  milk  and  other  food 
products  conducted  wholly  by  PHS 

The  other  phase  Involved  radiological 
work  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
by  PHS  within  a  300-mile  proximity  of 
the  Nevada  test  site. 

The  Nevada  Legislature  has  author- 
ized a  bond  issue  for  the  construction  of 
new  buildings  to  house  these  activities, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  PHS  have  suf- 
ficient money  to  provide  for  the  needed 
research  equipment. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  results 
of  these  investigations  are  important  not 
only  to  the  people  in  my  State  but  to 


humanity  everywhere  and.  perhaps,  even 
to  generations  unborn. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Senate  committee  has  seen  fit  to  provide 
for  this  expansion  and  hope  that  the 
House  will  concur. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  bill  has  been  read  the 
third  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  has  been  read  the  third  time. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
HiLt  I.  would  be  willing  to  answer  a  few 
questions,  which  I  submitted  to  him 
earlier  In  the  day. 

Mr  HILL.  Mr  President,  I  shall  not 
take  the  fifth  amendment  I  shall  an- 
swer the  questions  to  the  l>est  of  my 
ability 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

As  a  preface  to  my  questions.  I  wish  to 
•say  that  though  I  differ  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  on  a  number  of  im- 
portant Lssues — one  of  which  was  de- 
veloped this  afternoon — I  pay  tribute  to 
him  for  the  distinguished  work  which  he 
luus  done  in  tlie  field  of  public  health.  I 
have  often  said,  both  in  the  North  and 
in  the  South,  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  one  of  the  most  quietly  useful 
Members  of  this  body,  and  that  the  coun- 
try owes  a  great  deal  to  him  for  his  work 
in  the  field  of  health. 

I  do  not  think  there  would  be  a  Hill- 
Burton  Act.  were  it  not  for  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  owe 
their  extremely  flourishing  condition  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  He  touches 
the  rock  of  public  credit  and  abundant 
streams  gush  forth  so  that  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  have  money  running 
out  of  their  ears,  money  they  do  not 
always  know  what  to  do  with. 

It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me 
how  the  Senator  has  been  able  to  per- 
suade some  of  his  colleagues  to  supF>ort 
these  appropriations.  It  has  been  my 
feeling  that  possibly  some  of  the  digres- 
sions from  what  I  regard  as  the  path  of 
virtue  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  have  had  the  beneficial  effect 
of  gaining  votes  for  his  beloved  Institutes 
of  Health. 

I  mention  all  thLs  as  a  preface  to  my 
questions. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    DOUGLAS.     I  yield 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thought  the  distinguished 
Senator  was  about  to  pay  me  a  compli- 
ment, and  I  was  prepared  to  thank  him 
for  his  generous-  words.  However,  as  the 
Senator  proceeded  with  his  statement  I 
was  not  so  sure  whether  it  was  a  compli- 
ment, or  exactly  what  it  was.  If  it  was 
delivered  in  the  spirit  of  a  compliment. 
I  express  my  deep  appreciation. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  It  was  a  truthful 
compliment.  It  had  truth  In  It.  as  well 
as  complimentary  references. 

The  questions  which  I  should  like  to 
address  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
refer  to  the  drug  Kreblozen. 

I  .should  like  to  begin  by  saying  that  I 
find,  from  page  36  of  this  bill,  that  there 
will  shortly  be  an  appropriation  of  $145.- 
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114,000   for  cancer  researdi;    to  that 

correct? 
Mr.  HILL.    The  Senator  to  oorreet 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.   On  page  35  of  the  bill 

it  is  shown  that  for  general  research  and 
services.  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
there  will  be  furnished  $164,674,000.  some 
of  which  probably  will  be  used  for  re- 
search in  the  field  of  cancer. 

So  the  Senator  from  Alabama  hu  pct>- 
vided  large  amounts  of  money  for  re- 
search in  the  field  of  cancer;  that  to  true, 
is  It  not? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot  saj 
that  the  Senator  trom  Alabama  has  pro- 
vided all  those  funds.  Many  other  Sena- 
tors have  participated. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  steered  these  requests  to  their 
pending  successful  appropriation. 

Mr.  HTT.L,  I  cannot  claim  even  that 
much  credit.  I  can  say  that  I  have  been 
on  the  team  which  has  sought  to  do  the 
Job. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  indeed. 
Since  the  distingtiished  Senator  from 
Alabama  bears  the  name  of  Lister,  this 
means  that  he  is  the  godson  of  the  cele- 
brated Joseph  Lister,  the  founder  of 
antiseptic  surgery,  under  whom  his  be- 
loved and  skilled  father  studied  at  the 
halls  of  learning  in  London,  when  Lister 
was  a  professor  in  one  of  the  hospitals 
of  London? 

Mr.  HILL.    That  is  true. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    The  Senator  is  the 
godson  of  Joseph  Lister? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  not  the  godson.  I 
bear  his  great  and  honored  name. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Joseph  Lister  was  nearly  driven  out  of 
the  medical  profession  by  the  British 
Medical  Association  because  be  said  that 
surgery  which  was  not  antiseptic  gave 
rise  to  infections  and  caused  great  mor- 
tality among  the  patients? 

Mr.  HILL.  He  was  subjected  to  many 
attacks. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  By  the  British  Medi- 
cal Association? 

Mr.  HILL.  By  men  prominent  in  that 
association. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Lister  was  merely  following  the  teach- 
ings of  the  great  French  physiologist, 
Louis  Pasteur,  who  discovered  the  germ 
theory  of  disease? 

Mr.  HILL.  He  applied  the  discoveries 
of  Pasteur  to  surgery. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Pasteur  was  nearly  driven  from  his  chair 
at  the  University  of  Paris  by  the  doctors 
and  physiologists  of  France? 
Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Looking  back  in  his- 
tory, is  it  not  also  true  that  Semmel- 
wels — and  in  our  country  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Sr. — who  discovered  the  cause 
of  puerperal  fever,  resulting  in  death  of 
women  in  childbirth — the  cause  being 
the  dirty  hands  of  doctors — was  nearly 
driven  from  the  profession? 

Mr.  HILL.     The  truth   is  that  poor 

Semmelweis  was  a  martyr  to  the  cause. 

He  died  driven  and  hounded  to  his  death. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    He  was  driven  to  hto 

death  by  the  doctors? 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  true,  because  he 
insisted  on  washing  his  hands  after  he 
came  out  of  the  dissecting  room,  before 
he  delivered  a  woman  of  a  child. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  was  thought  that 
ttiat  was  a  reflection  oa  the  nwyjif-fLl 
profession,  who  believed  that  their  hands 
were  always  clean  and  could  not  have 
ansrthing  on  than  that  would  Infect 
others. 
Mr.  Hnj..    Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  Dr.  Jenner,  who  developed  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  vaccination  as  a  pre- 
ventative, also  was  persecuted  by  the 
medical  profession? 

Mr.  HILL.  He  was.  He  observed  that 
the  women  in  Scotland  who  milked  cows 
and  had  cowpox  largely  secured  an  im- 
munity from  smallpox.  That  gave  him 
the  idea,  and  he  developed  the  vaccine, 
which  was  the  first  vaccine  we  had 
against  a  dread  disease. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  teachings  of  Lister  were  brought  to 
thto  country  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  W. 
W.  Keen,  who,  after  the  Civil  War,  went 
to  Scotland  and  studied  under  Lister  and 
then  came  back  to  practice  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  who  was  virtually  driven  out 
of  pvactice  in  Philadelphia  by  the  medi- 
cal association  and  was  only  saved  by 
some  adventurous  people  on  the  board 
of  the  Pennsylvania  General  Hospital? 

Mr.  HILL.  Dr.  Keen  was,  according 
to  history,  the  first  American  surgeon 
to  use  Lister's  methods  in  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  a  young  man  I 
spent  an  evening  with  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen, 
who  spoke  of  the  persecution  he  had  been 
subjected  to  by  the  leaders  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  HILL.  He  was  a  very  remarkable 
man.  Keen's  14-volume  work  was  al- 
most a  bible  for  surgery  procedures. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Robert  Koch,  developer  of  606,  who  did 
work  on  tuberculosis,  suffered  from  per- 
secution by  the  German  medical  asso- 
ciation? 

Mr.  HILL.  He  did,  as  William  Harvey, 
the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  had  suffered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  many  instances  sought  to  per- 
secute and  defeat  the  professional  men 
who  were  later  hailed  as  great  dis- 
coverers? 

Mr.  HILL.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  instances  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  order  that  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  may 
be  made  clear.  I  do  not  claim  that  the 
drug  Kreblozen  is  a  cure  for  cancer. 
Neither  has  Dr.  Ivy  or  Dr.  Durovlc,  the 
discoverers  of  the  drug,  made  such  a 
claim.  Dr.  Ivy  merely  says  that  there 
should  be  a  thorough  test  of  the  drug. 
Would  not  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama,  the  bearer  of  the  proud 
name  of  Joseph  Lister,  agree  that  the 
way  for  the  drug  to  be  tested  Is  to  test 
it,  rather  than  argue  about  it.  and  that 
the  fair  and  proper  way  would  be  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  un- 
dertake a  fair,  impartial,  and  controlled 
scientific  test  and  investigation  of  the 
drug  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  hos- 
pitals? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  drug  should  be  tested. 
Many  thousands  of  drugs  have  been 
tested  in  the  past.  I  believe  thto  drug 
should  be  tested,  as  thousands  of  other 
drugs  have  been  tested. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  to  alll  have  been  claiming. 

Is  it  not  true  that  many  drugs  highly 
toxic  in  nature  have  been  tested  by  the 
National  Cancer  Institute? 

Mr.  HILL.  Undoubtedly  the  Food  and 
Drug  Admintotration  and  the  Cancer  In- 
stitute both  have  tested  many  such 
drugs. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  are  toxic? 
Mr.  HILL.  Toxic  drugs.  I  think  this 
drug  ought  to  have  the  same  tests,  un- 
der the  same  procedures,  that  other 
drugs  have  had.  In  other  words,  I  be- 
lieve In  equal  justice. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  will  gst  in  trouble  with  the  American 
Medical  Association  when  he  says  that. 
Will  not  the  Senator  agree  that  at 
least  while  a  test  to  going  forward,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  should 
not  issue  any  termination  order,  or  notice 
of  termination  of  the  exemption  of  the 
drug  Kreblozen  for  investigational  use? 
In  other  words,  so  long  as  the  test  to  in 
progress,  and  since  the  drug  to  admit- 
tedly nontoxic,  and  no  charges  have  been 
made  that  it  to  toxic,  should  it  not  be 
allowed  to  be  distributed  to  qualified 
doctors  of  patients  who  believe  they  need 
it  in  order  to  sustain  their  lives? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  to  my  understanding 
that,  under  the  Kefauver  act  which  Con- 
gress passed  in  the  last  session,  and 
which  I  believe  the  dtotingutohed  Sena- 
tor from  Illinoto  supported,  and  which  I 
supported,  for  thto  drug  to  be  sold  and/ 
or  tested  there  must  be  an  application 
on  file  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
totration, and  then  the  drug  will  be 
tested;  and  it  was  tested  until  Dr. 
Durovlc  withdrew  that  application.  But, 
under  the  law,  when  the  application  was 
withdrawn,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration could  not  permit  the  sale  of  the 
drug. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  to  true  that  the  ap- 
plication was  withdrawn.  I  have  taken 
the  position,  with  Drs.  Ivy  and  Durovlc, 
that  they  should  refile  if  a  guarantee  to 
given  to  them  that  a  fair  test  will  be 
conducted  and  the  ground  rules  clearly 
laid  out.  If  the  sponsors  of  the  drug 
refile  for  exemption  so  that  patients  can 
continue  to  receive  the  drug,  should  not 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  under- 
take a  fair  test;  and  should  not  the  Food 
and  Drug  Admintotration  not  give  any 
notice  of  termination  of  the  exemption 
of  the  drug? 

In  other  words,  if  a  refiling  takes  place 
should  there  not  be  simultaneous  refiling 
and  a  simultaneous  guarantee  on  the 
part  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admintotra- 
tion that  they  will  not  object  to  the  dto- 
tribution  of  the  drug  to  patients,  and 
that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
will  test? 

Mr.  HUiL.  It  to  my  understanding 
that  if  there  to  a  refiling,  the  distribution 
of  the  drug  can  go  forward. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Should  there  not  be 
an  understanding  to  that  effect  in  ad- 
vance, so  that  we  do  not  have  one  side 
move  and  the  other  side  refuse  to  move? 
Should  there  not  be  simultaneous  guar- 
antees? 

Mr.  HILL.  Each  agency  has  its  own 
responsibilities.  The  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
mintotration has  its  responsibilities  un- 
der the  law,  and  the  Cancer  Institute  has 
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lU  responsibllltlM  uzular  the  law.  This 
drug  ought  to  be  treated,  m  I  said  be- 
fore. Just  as  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
other  drugs  have  been. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words.  If 
they  refUe.  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration should  pormlt  the  drug  to  be  re- 
distributed and  tlie  NaUonal  InsUtutes 
of  Health  should  order  a  fair  and  im- 
partial test? 

Mr.  HILL.  If  a  new  application  Ls  filed, 
the  dnig  should  be  handled  under  the 
same  conditions  as  all  other  drugs  have 
been  handled. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
precedent  Is  to  file  and  then  permit  in- 
vestigational distribution.  If  there  are  no 
injurious  effects,  and  to  have  a  test  by 
the  National  InsUtutes  of  Health?  Is 
not  that  the  ordinary  procedure? 

Mr.  HTT.Ti.  I  have  not  checked  the 
procedure,  but.  as  I  have  said,  the  drug 
should  receive  the  same  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  the  Cancer  Institute,  under  the 
same  conditions  and  procedures  exactly. 
as  the  other  thousands  of  drugs  have  had. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Many  of  them  poi- 
sonous and  toxic. 

Should  not  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  indicate  the  precise  procedures 
that  should  be  followed  in  undertaking  a 
fair  test,  and  should  not  they  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  provide 
a  list  of  the  reasonable  and  necessary 
conditions  which  the  manufacturer  must 
meet  In  order  for  a  test  to  go  forward? 

Should  not  all  the  groimd  rules  be  set 
out  ahead  of  time  so  that  all  the  parties 
involved  will  know  what  Is  required  of 
them  and  what  they  agree  to.  so  there 
will  not  be  a  continuing  conflict  between 
and  among  the  parties? 

Mr.  HILL.  This  drug  should  be  han- 
dled Just  as  other  drugs  have  been 
handled. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  wrong  with 
laying  down  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  making  a  fair  test,  and  what  Is  wrong 
with  an  agreed-to  test  of  the  fair  con- 
ditions wlilch  the  manufacturer  must 
meet? 

I  have  been  trying,  as  a  layman,  for 
years  to  mediate  between  Dr.  EXirovlc 
and  Dr.  Ivy  on  one  hand  and  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  on  the  other. 
I  have  always  been  baffled  by  the  fact 
that,  after  discussion  had  proceeded  a 
little  way,  one  side  or  the  other  would 
produce  a  new  set  of  conditions,  and  we 
were  never  able  to  nail  down  either  side 
as  to  precise  steps. 

In  mediating  any  dispute  there  should 
be  on  the  table  the  procedures  which 
should  be  followed  and  the  conditions 
which  should  be  met 

Is  It  not  deshmble  that  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  pre- 
scribe a  set  of  standards? 

Mr.  HILL.  Tee;  and  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  appli- 
cations for  other  drugs  have  been  han- 
dled. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  should  not  be 
any  more  severe  with  respect  to  Kreblo- 
zen  than  with  reqwet  to  other  drugs? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  would  say  that  the  au- 
thorities should  act  on  eqiuU  terms  and 
conditions  as  applied  to  any  other  drug. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  may  say  that  If  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  will  provide 
the  reasonable  and  necessary  conditions 
for  a  test,  the  manufacturer  must,  in 
my  opinion,  meet  them,  provided  the 
conditions  are  reasonable  and  necessary 
And,  knowing  ahead  of  time  what  will 
be  required,  there  need  not  be  any  dis- 
pute among  the  parties. 

Mr.  HILL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  While  the  evaluation 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  drug  must  bp 
done  by  those  who  are  impartial  and  un- 
biased, is  it  not  true  that  the  clinical 
data  and  the  proper  procedures  and 
dosages  and  therapy  developed  by  Dr. 
Ivy  should  be  followed?  For  example, 
if  only  half  the  dosage  which  is  required 
is  given,  or  if  various  types  of  cancer 
need  different  dosages,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  proper  that  those  who  make 
the  test  follow  the  clinical  therapy  that 
the  chief  medical  sponsor  of  the  drug 
knows  from  experience  is  the  correct 
and  most  effective  therapy.  Does  the 
Senator  agree? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  cannot  pass  on  that 
point.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  qualified 
to  pass  on  it.  The  history  of  the  drug 
is  that,  whereas  drug  after  drug  has 
been  approved  during  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately 12  years  or  more,  this  Is 
the  one  drug  that  I  have  heard  of  with 
respect  to  which  there  has  been  any 
question,  controversy,  or  dispute  about 
the  approval  of  a  drug. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  rise  to  say  that  I 
have  read  with  great  interest  the  book 
that  was  written  by  the  promoters  of  the 
drug. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Bailey's  book  en- 
titled "A  Matter  of  Life  and  Death"? 
He  is  an  independent  writer 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Yes;  I  believe  that 
is  the  title  of  it.  I  was  considerably  im- 
pressed by  the  book.  I  dlscu.ssed  it  not 
only  with  members  of  the  committee,  but 
also  with  the  HEW  officials.  I  believe 
there  is  considerable  blame  on  the  other 
side  I  believe  the  Government  made  a 
reasonable  request  of  the  promoters  of 
the  drug.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  agrees  with  me  on  that  point.  I 
dj  not  believe  the  legislative  history  of 
this  bill  should  be  written  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  put  the  blsune  entirely  on  one 
side. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  trying  to  obtain 
an  agreed  set  of  requirements  and  an 
agreed  set  of  standards,  so  that  the  two 
sides  will  know  in  advance  what  is  re- 
quired and  what  is  to  be  produced. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  only  problem 
Is  that  the  Kefauver  bill  was  recently 
passed.  It  is  a  good  bill.  It  was  cer- 
tainly in  the  interest  of  the  public  to  pass 
that  biU. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  great  Senator 
from  Tennessee  Is  one  of  the  Senators 
who  have  Joined  us  In  sporLsoring  Sen- 
ate Resolution  101,  which  started  with 
11  sponsors,  and  which  received  3  more 
this  morning.  A  moment  ago  an  addi- 
tional sponsor  was  added,  when  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr  YarboroughI 
joined  us.  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams)  has  also  joined  us.  and 


he  will  have  personal  testimony  to  give 
on  the  subject  tomorrow.  I  believe. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  I  am  not  so  much 
concerned  with  the  individual  as  with 
the  legislation  passed  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    It  is  fine  legislation. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  a  fine  legislator.  However, 
I  am  talking  about  the  legislation,  and 
not  about  the  Senator.  We  must  keep 
in  mind.  If  we  are  writing  legislative  his- 
tory, that  those  for  whom  the  Senator 
Is  speaking  at  this  time  have  not  per- 
formed in  this  matter  as  the  other  side 
has  f>erformed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  are  not  asking 
for  any  exemption  in  any  degree  from 
the  legislation.  We  are  merely  asking 
that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  be 
willing  to  test  this  drug  in  the  same  way 
it  has  tested  thousands  of  other  products, 
and  not  multiply  difficulties. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  I  will  have  no  difference  of 
opinion  on  that  point.  If  they  meet  the 
same  qualifications  that  the  others  meet. 
I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  certain  conditions  should  be 
met. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Why  should  not  the 
requirements  be  set  In  advance  Instead 
of  having  certain  people  keep  them  In 
their  pocket  and  bring  them  out  one  by 
one' 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  EXDUOLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  has  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  I  have  asked  to  be 
li.sted  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution. 
That  was  done  in  response  to  a  request 
from  people  in  my  State.  I  know  re- 
sporusible  people  there  who  have  been 
treated  with  this  drug  and  who  have  said 
that  the  treatment  has  been  beneficial. 
I  know  some  resp>onsible  and  well  edu- 
cated people  who  say  they  owe  their  lives 
to  the  use  of  Krebiozen.  Some  of  these 
people  have  medical  doctors  in  their 
family,  who  say  so  also.  That  is  the 
rea.son  why  I  have  joined  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Should  not  all  the 
data  from  this  test,  including  all  pro- 
cedures and  results  be  made  available 
not  only  to  the  sponsors  of  the  drug  but 
al.so  to  the  entire  scientific  community? 

Mr.  HILL  I  do  not  know  what  the 
practices  are  with  reference  to  other 
drugs  or  what  the  reason  may  be  for  or 
against  the  proposal.  I  know  of  no 
nason  why  all  the  facts  should  not  be 
made  known. 

Mr.  DOUGI^S  The  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  should  take  cognizance 
of  this  exchange  of  questions  and  an- 
swers between  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  The 
.<^enator  from  Alabama  is  the  chief  de- 
fender and  sponsor  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  and  certainly  has  been 
a  strong  force  behind  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  I  hope  they  listen  to 
their  masters  voice,  especially  when  he 
said,  "The  drug  should  be  tested." 

Mr  HILI.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
IS  ascribing  to  me  ix>wer8  which  do  not 
cxisi     I  have  been  very  much  Interested 
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In  the  work  being  done  in  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  I  have  tried  to 
help  them.  The  Senator  mentioned  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Only  In 
the  past  several  weeks  the  World  Medical 
News,  a  publication  of  some  very  distin- 
guished doctors  and  scientists,  published 
a  quotation  from  Dr.  Hugh  Hussy, 
former  dean  of  Georgetown  University 
Medical  School,  and  now  chairman  of 
the  Council  on  Scientific  Activities  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  in  which 
Dr.  Hussy  said  that  due  to  medical  re- 
search, medical  knowledge  has  been 
doubled  in  the  past  10  years. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  last  year  I  de- 
livered an  address  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  the  chief  substance  of  which 
concerned  a  statistical  report  made  by 
Dr.  Ivy  on  the  clinical  records  of  4,200 
cases.  The  number  has  since  been  in- 
creased to  about  5,000.  The  clinical 
record  showed  objective  improvement  in 
38  percent  of  the  cases;  arrest  of  growth 
of  tumor  in  about  54  percent  of  the 
cases;  and  either  no  gain  or  retrogres- 
sion In  10  percent  of  the  cases.  / 
I  have  interviewed  many  people  who' 
have  testified  that  they  were  on  the  point 
of  death  when  they  took  Krebiozen  and 
who  have  shown  me  their  biopsy  reports 
and  medical  records.  They  said  that  not 
only  were  they  living,  but  that  many  of 
them  were  in  excellent  health,  even 
though  a  great  deal  of  time  had  passed. 
I  could  detail  many  of  these  cases,  but 
In  consideration  of  the  time  element,  I 
am  forced  not  to  do  so. 

But  there  has  recently  come  Into  my 
possession  a  report  made  back  in  1952  by 
a  committee  appointed  by  President 
George  Stoddard  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  headed  by  Dr.  Warren  H.  Cole. 
Their  findings  were,  on  the  whole,  ad- 
verse to  Krebiozen,  but  an  analyris  of 
the  material  was  printed  In  subsequent 
pages  of  the  report,  which  I  believe  was 
never  made  available  to  the  public. 

I  hold  these  findings  in  my  hand.  I 
will  not  say  how  I  obtained  a  copy  of 
them,  but  I  have  a  copy  of  them.  From 
page  7  of  the  report  I  read  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

The  clinical  details  of  IS 

■ented  to  the  oommltte*  by  Dr.  Ivy  and  i 

of  hiB  aaaoclates  (aee  app.  A).  Thirteen  of 
these  cases  were  presented  In  penon.  All  of 
these  cases  showed  subjective  Improvement 
of  some  type  such  as  the  relief  of  pain — 

Relief  of  pain  is  certainly  subjective. 
Now  let  us  notice  the  following,  and  I 
continue  to  read: 

Reduction  in  sice  of  t\unor,  or  retardation 
of  growth,  and  the  possible  disappearance  of 
the  txunor  in  one 


Reduction  of  the  size  of  tumor  Is  not 
a  subjective  Improvement;  it  Is  an  ob- 
jective Improvement. 

Retardation  of  growth  is  not  a  sub- 
jective Improvement.  It  is  at  least  hold- 
ing one's  own,  and  is  objective. 

The  possible  disappearance  of  a  tumor 
In  one  case  was  certainly  objective. 

The  committee  apparently  said  theee 
were  subjective  In  order  that  they  might 
brush  than  away;  bat  they  go  on  and 
say: 

Judged  by  this  presentation  alone,  Krebl- 
ocen  would  appear  to  have  beneficial  effects. 


But  the  committee  went  on  to  say: 
No  opinion  of  any  kind  can  be  expressed 
ooncemlng  these  patients  untU  after  a 
period  of  several  months.  It  was  a  selected 
group,  and  there  was  no  very  good  reason  to 
assume  that  the  final  outcome  would  be 
different  from  that  of  the  remainder  of  the 
series. 

That  was  in  September  1952.  If  my 
information  is  correct,  the  committee 
never  asked  to  see  those  patients  again. 
I  am  also  Informed,  as  of  July  1963, 
that  8  of  the  15  patients  are  still  alive 
after  11  years.  A  study  of  these  cases 
in  the  appendix  indicates  that  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  15  were  in  their 
50's  and  60's.  Therefore,  some  would  be 
expected  to  die  imder  the  ordinary  oper- 
ations of  the  mortality  table,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  they  had  cancer. 

I  think  it  is  up  to  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  and  also  of  the  Illinois 
commission  which  has  been  appointed 
to  deal  with  this  matter,  headed  by  the 
President  of  the  Illinois  Medical  Associ- 
ation, to  examine  the  8  survivors  who,  11 
or  12  years  ago,  took  Krebiozen  when 
they  were  In  a  very  difficult  situation,  to 
ascertain  what  their  present  condition 
is.  All  I  am  asking  is  that  there  be  a 
test. 

I  know  It  is  said,  "But  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  pronounced 
Krebiozen  to  be  a  fraud."  Perhaps  it 
may  be;  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not.  But 
the  doctors  in  the  past,  as  the  review  of 
the  evidence  showed,  branded  Jermer, 
Semmelweis,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Sr., 
Pasteur,  Lister,  Koch,  and  Keen  as 
charlatans.  I  simply  say  that  these 
matters  are  too  Important  to  be  left  to 
specialists  or  to  the  medical  bureaucracy. 
Napoleon  said  that  war  is  too  important 
to  be  left  to  the  generals.  We  go  on  the 
assumption  in  the  Senate  that  foreign 
relations  are  too  Important  to  be  left  to 
the  diplomats.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
question  is  too  Important  to  leave  purely 
to  doctors,  because  a  feud  has  developed 
between  Dr.  Ivy.  a  disUngiilshed  and 
outstanding  physiologist  in  this  country, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  on  the  other.  I  should 
like  to  read  something  about  Dr.  Ivy. 
whom  I  have  known  for  many  years. 

First,  he  set  up  the  Naval  Medical  Re- 
search Institute  at  Bethesda  and  served 
as  its  Director  for  nearly  a  year. 

He  was  president  of  the  American 
Physiological  Society  from  1939  to  1941. 
He  was  selected  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association's  Board  of  Trustees  to 
represent  the  Allied  Governments  at  the 
trials  of  the  German  medical  men  after 
World  War  IL 

He  was  vice  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  and  was  in  charge  of  Its 
medical  schools. 

Dr.  Ivy  has  contributed  a  dozen  or 
more  papers  on  cancer  research  to  lead- 
ing medical  journals — at  least,  he  did 
before  he  sponsored  Krebiozen.  Since 
then,  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to 
have  any  journal  publish  his  articles. 

Dr.  Ivy  has  discovered  a  number  of  the 
hormones  of  the  human  body. 

Dr.  Ivy  was  named  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Advisory  Cancer 
Council  and  served  from  1947  to  1951. 
He  advised  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 


on  cancer  research  because  of  his  wide 
knowledge  and  background. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society. 

Dr.  Ivy  Is  one  of  the  foremost  pathol- 
ogists and  medical  and  cancer  research 
experts  In  the  coimtry  today. 

I  knew  Dr.  Ivy  first  when  he  was  a 
colleague  of  mine  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  under  the  great  physiologist 
Anton  J.  Carlson.  It  was  our  great  re- 
gret that  Northwestern  University  and 
the  University  of  Illinois  were  able  to 
get  him  away  from  us.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  he  was  largely  forced  out  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  barred  from 
the  Chicago  Medical  Association  be- 
cause of  his  defense  of  Krebiozen. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Government 
should  be  placed  in  the  position  of  sum- 
marily  rejecting,  without  a  test,  a  prod- 
uct that  this  man  spent  many  years  of 
his  life  testing  and  which  he  believes  to 
be  effective,  both  subjectively  in  reduc- 
ing pain,  and  objectively  In  reducing  or 
affecting  or  managing  malignant 
tumors. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  again  that  cer- 
tain newspapers  have  misrepresented  my 
position.  I  am  not  a  doctor,  a  physiolo- 
gist, or  a  cancer  expert.  I  am  not  per- 
sonally competent  to  deal  with  this  sub- 
ject. I  simply  say  It  is  a  subject  which 
deserves  a  fair  test  in  the  laboratory  and 
In  the  hospitals ;  it  is  not  a  subject  to  be 
fought  out  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  or 
in  other  public  forums.  We  must  clear 
a  lot  of  the  groimd  before  the  medical 
politicians  and  bureaucrats  will  permit 
the  work  to  get  underway. 

There  are  four  political  parties  in  this 
body:  Liberal  Democrats,  conservative 
Democrats,  conservative  Republicans, 
and  hberal  Republicans — four  parties, 
not  two.  But  there  is  a  fifth  party  in 
the  coimtry  which  is  more  powerful  than 
any  of  these  four,  or  all  four  combined, 
and  it  is  the  bureaucracy.  God  forbid 
the  day  when  the  bureaucracy  takes 
over  and  makes  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  this  country. 

I  hope  we  may  count  on  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  the  source  of  wisdom  and 
the  source  of  funds  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  to  bring  his  great  in- 
fiuence  to  bear  to  see  to  it  that  Dr.  Ivy 
does  not  go  the  way  of  Semmelweis,  and 
that  we  get  a  fair  test. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  frcxn  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  has  said  in 
reference  to  a  fair  test  for  any  drug  is 
surely  within  the  national  and  public  In- 
terest. A  government  that  is  interested 
in  medical  research  ought  to  undertake 
such  a  test.  I  believe  this  has  been  fully 
substantiated  by  the  argument  today 
and  by  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  tram 
Alabama  one  or  two  questions.  First,  I 
compliment  him  on  his  fine  work  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  han- 
dling the  bUl. 

I  notice  that  funds  for  the  water  sup- 
ply and  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram of  the  Public  Health  Service  were 
raised  fr(»n  $27,921,000   to  $29,980,000, 
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which  I  tborwigSdy  MSgron  juad  an  de- 
UghtadtoMa. 

While  >500,000  of  than  tmdm  am 
arAllAbto  Xcr  «  Aa^  «<  tha  Iftver  Oklo 
Blrar  BMb}.  ■•  •»  mil  Asmn  that  Ba« 
Taney  of  tb»  Bat  XtMr  of  the  Kortb, 
which  bordera  IfflfHi  Dakota  and  lAto- 
aesata»  hae  alao  haA  an  ai>pUcatlon  lie- 
Cors  Baa  fliiiiy  iiiannt  for  tuads  lor  this 
pnrpoea.  Tbom  T«ada  are  parttculaily 
knportaat  t0  ttM  Bed  Btser  Valley  In  the 
MhiBeaoita  aeea.  haMUM  this  area  le  sub- 
ject to  ^"W«"i»i  tloodVig  Crqpe  are 
coBttnuaOy  deetropi^  and  thle  adds  to 
the  bunlens  »t  en  elweilr  dktreewvl  area. 
Thii^  tuade  win  yannlt  the  Public 
Health  Benrica  la  aoccOarate  Its  project 
In  the  Bed  BlverBaeln  and  thereby  per- 
mit the  Ctarps  of  Jtogteeers  to  ccnoplete 
Iti  eomiweheniin  aurvor  of  the  Bed 


rands  which  are  oow 
ttale  project  to  pro- 


gygfl^^"*^  WJD 


fiZLL.  W^  ^ase  provided  funds 
for  the  Arkansas  Red  River,  the  I<e«er 
Ackaasaa,  tka  Onai  Lakee-UUnois  BiTer 
Bade,  and  the  IflTiiirl  Biver  Basin,  in- 
(flMSng  the  Bed  Blver  of  the  iVorth. 

Mr.  HUMPHRBi:.    That  is  ooncci. 

Mr.fQU..    Tai 


lai  tatai  apive- 
PM^eoUf 


a  specific  project  on  that  i 

taCc 


,lntbei 
mentation  of  the : 
la  the  Owyer  report,  aad  alea  ataees  tkat 
increasing  stteation  atuat  be  paid  to  the 
problem  of  ma^iny  aaore  effeotlw  uie  of 
new  sdentlflc  knoWladge  in  the  health 
sdencea  field.  Oertalz^y  the  hearings 
beld  tiy  The  commRtoea  of  both  Houses 
tnifr*^  the  n^ed  lor  a  drug  tn/ormatlon 
(Stt^jfln^jtiuKZ  and  ^"^^'^»'  cne  Is  jiio- 
vtted.  are  shall  hwe  tacreaslng  probtem^ 
hi  Ux  enftire  BatA  of  new  drug  acpirnca- 
ttcD,  hi  flndtav  new  ways  to  make  nse  of 
tke  side  effects  of  dnvs.  and  new  wagri  to 
anfl  ourselves  Of  the  Oieiaycutlc  vatoe 
of  new  druga 

I  hccK  Qds  dribate  «nd  these  comments 
wH  remind  Qie  Itood  and  Drug  ^OnAn- 
UUbUub  of  ttie  iBunrtance  of  proceed- 
ing wfQi  fts  iJlaua,  vnd  That  at  Mk  ap- 
propriate time  it  will  come  wnh  theen  to 
Osngren.  I  Iedow  they  wfR  recc^^  an 
Bippvoptlate  lieartBK. 

Mr.  HTTJfi.  1  ffBHiiiwii^  the  distln- 
i^iAiied  8eKuiAor  froes  lilTTwieflOta  on  The 


fine  work  he  has  done  in  bringing  at- 
tentlfln  to  the  need  tor  jnch  a  clearing 

it^mt.fr   m,i\A  XOT    ffltiSkt  OmphaMS   tO   ^*^** 

need.  Buoaly  that  akould  be  done. 

CfeM  tkiv  tiMt  ghKM  nae  coBocm  k  tte 
fact  thttt  after  we  aeqaire  new  knowl- 
edge, we  do  not  get  it  to  those  who  luat 
have  it  in  ocder  to  obtain  the  results  the 
new  knowledge  would  bring. 

Air.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Ixom 
Alahamti  Is  entirely  correct:  and  such 
tnXormatlon  will  be  Invatuabie  to  Qie 
medical  profession.  wtiiCh  today  Is  vlr- 
tnaOy  overwhelmed  by  the  great  iruxnher 
of  new  drug  products  on  the  market. 

Instead  of  crltldziiig  the  doctors.  I 
Think  !t  Is  oar  jdb  to  see  to  U  that  they 
receive  the  necessary  tof  ormallon,  which 
They,  hi  turn,  may  use  hi  the  hospttals 
and  may  make  available  to  research  cen- 
ten  of  The  cmntty. 

f^ie  PREBIDnfO  OrPTCER.  The 
(luisttoQ  ts.  Shall  the  bfll  pass? 

The  MB  <H.R.  S««8>  was  passed. 

nSr.  *"***  *■  nlr.  PresMent,  T  more  That 
Che  Sma%e  ttistst  upoti  fts  anendmentB 
and  Te^iaoA  a  eonferenoe  with  The  House 
OTi  The  TRsaiPFecsfig  ▼Owes  tk  vtic  x^n 
ROQBes.  and  Tnat  the  v^iaiF  appoint  The 
oonfereea  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  Ww 
OScer  appointed  Mr.  Ktll,  Mr. 
Mr.  Srciona,  Mr.  PtcToira.  Mr. 
BTVa  of  Weat  Virflnia,  Mr. 
Oorrow,  Mrs.  Otia.  and  Mr.  Allott 
eonfarees  on  the  part  of  the  8enaae. 


August  7 


WiUvMH 


to 


The  PBESIDIMO  OPPICESL 
oblectlaa.  it  is  aa  ordered. 

Tha  queatten  now  h  an  agreeing 
the 

ita  wen  screed  ta 
lents  were  ordered  %a  be 
engroased  and  the  biU  to  be  read  a  third 


Ttae  bai  was  read  the  third  time  and 


OBDER  OP  BUSDUSS 
lAVSnEUX    Mr.  Presideni.  with 
the  ftaU   oonoHscBoa  of   the 

I  whii  to  can  op  thtwe 
the  calender  to  whkfti  there 


AMX2IDMSirr  OF  ABMED  FOELCEB 
BESEBVZ  ACT  AUD  THB  U20- 
YSaaAI^  MUJTfiRY  TRAmaiQ  AND 
BESLVKXMTT 

Mr.    MAHBnXU).     Mk-.    PluUdtiii.    T 
thnt  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
oration  of  Calendar  Ifo.  M4,  Hoaae 
bra  69M. 

The  taotlon  wae  acreed  Vr  and  the 
Senate  iwuouUted  to  consider  the  blU 
(H.R.  6P0r)  to  repeal  ■ceTton  m  of  the 
Armed  Poraea  TteaR^e  A^,  and  to  anend 
reraal    MiJIary    Trahdag    wid 


Mr.  MARSPIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
adiaoaB  consent  to  ha^  prtiited 
to  the  Wai  ma  an  esiocipt  fiuB  the  re- 
port (No.  3gt),  explatntag  the  yurpooes 
of  the  bffl. 

There  behig  no  object  on,  the  eircerpt 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  te  the  Recow). 
as  foVows: 

xxFT.AVA-naTf  or  thx  amxkdicxivts 

The  azBcndiaenl*  Arc  latcii(le<3  to  (1)  pre- 
serre  a  statatory  ftxmnptlon  for  Reserve 
tr»lT»ee«  wtK).  for  reaaoiu  tWTcnd  thetr  con- 
trol, are  UMiaia  to  wrre  tm  ac  organtBed  Tinit, 

arvtoa  a«  ihij  ba  prvortbaa  by  Oie  < 

ot  D\ \ti  pafwil 

perform  extacxle4  aoUva 
guiahed  from  active  dutf  tor  tralnlac.  to 
credit  vu^  active  Outy  In  camblaatlOB  with 
■allsfactui  J  Read  J  Reaei  le  aerrtoe  tzi  qfo&V- 
fylBS  far  traaarer  %o  the  Standby  Reserre 
aftar  a  cowAtaatloB  of  f  years  of  active  duty 
KoA  BaflMacaBry  airvlaa  te  ttia  naady  ne- 
■■riat:  and  <S)  m^s  doar  tbaS  wrmrtmwnt  at 
thia  act  Saee  not  tanr—w«  tha  oilnlaiww 
perkxl  of  acClva  duty  tar  t.nalnlag  required 
for  an  exwnptlan  from  tralai^g  aod  service 
before  enactment  at  XMm  act. 

WMPOmM 

Thla  bill  would  lli  revlae.  ooaeoUdate. 
and  extend  the  lain  under  which  tba  ao- 
oHIIed  6-Tnonth  training  program  and  other 
naeerm   asMrtBewt   ppogrann   have 

of  aeleettea  Hndoa  ioeai 
aacnmpafi—fwd  peeaana  «a*  aarred  la  ad- 
mlnlatarlag  tha  UniFar— 1  UUitajj  lYalnliiK 
and  Service  Act. 


Tkrowi^  a  rnwlTinertn«  ot  dreuaaataneea 
Oie  armed  avTloea  aava  offered  aavaral  ^a- 
elal  Beaerre  enllstmeni  prqi^raaae  aa  altama- 
Ctree  %o  eeiilLig  1  years  of  actlre  duty  in  dla- 
ctMefta^  Che  <AB^a%l(m  tar  mlRtac^  serrtce. 
These  programs  have  Included: 

aC  laas  aa  aectlaa  aaSfa) 


or 


theOmn- 

an  Araaed  aenriaeii  wMh  aaKod- 

anpweXdne  IX  after  the  wad 

to  shrike  ont  "he."  and  biaert  "be. 

satisfactorily    performs    anch   other 

as  BDay  be  pre- 
serlbed  by  tte  aeciretacy  of  Delmat.  :  to 

line  17.  after  the  word  "of',  where  it  ap- 
pears the  first  Uaat.  Ui  inaert  "aach";  In 
the  same  lioe.  after  the  word  "of",  where 
it,  appears  tbe  secood  time,  to  strike  out 
'an  organized  unit  of  such"  and  Insert 
"tJie";  an  page  5.  line  7.  after  the  word 
"^hair*.  to  Insert  "siibject  to  section  259 
(e)  iVi  of  this  title":  and  hn  line  18.  after 
the  word  ""duly  ".  to  tnaert  "or  acthre  dnty 
for  training". 

Mr.  mMtSnELSy.  Mr.  PreBldent.  I 
bA  mtaidmous  conaent  that  the  com- 
HiRtee  ajncndmeuts  be  considered  en 
Moc. 


to  peeaoaa 

the  a««  or  IT  and  \m% .  Vt  tmvotwm 
Reaarve  obUgaAlon  of  8  yeaia  and  ac  Icmal 
peilud  wf  acCtva  duty  for  trahit^g  of  from 
B  ta  a  mantSw  {ta  practice  It  ir&s  6  montSiB*) . 
The  length  of  active  parMcApattoa  ta  the 
Baaarva  aXter  p«rfanaaaK:a  at  taia  iiiMAal  ^- 
tk>d  of  aetlaa  ^aCy  far  tralateg  varied  eaMiia, 
the  services  from  3  yaaa  ia  tae  Jkrmacy  to 
74  years  In  the  Air  Porce  Beaerve.  Authority 
tor  tkSs  iivsa'^aia  exfMred  on  August  1. 

a.  ina  a  ijacn  niSaHig  ^auRiwBa  tor  per- 
sons between  the  ages  cC  tS%  aasi  aS  that  ts 
qyaratad  iHKlsr  tha  wmlMMUy  at  aaeUoa  ill 
of  UUe  10.  Ualtad  atatas  Carta. 

EnllstmeiU  la  thla  program  antalla  toiai 
Reserve  cjtoTlgatlon  oT  B  years  with  active 
jNattetpeAlon  leqUlied  trrr  Vhe  entire  period 
of  otiHgstfci. 

a  Tha  nalfcaMl  Oaavd   UaJwIng  pna^imm 
aatnanasd  ay  asctlaa a4c) (SMa)  of  I 
recsal  Mllttarf  'Zkaunag  sud  nerstas  Aofc. 

This  program  permits  a  person  to  ei 
la  the  National  Guard  before  rearaii^  ttie 
a^  of  IS"^  and  provides  draft  protactloa 
If   a   person    continues   to   participate   satis- 
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factorlly  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  28  except 
that  If  he  performs  at  least  3  months  of  ac- 
tive duty  for  training  his  obligation  ends 
after  8  years  of  service. 

4.  The  critical  skills  program  authoriaed 
by  section  262 (b)  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Act  for  persons  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  26. 

Enlistment  in  this  program  resulted  In  an 
8-year  Reserve  obligation  but  they  were  not 
required  to  participate  actively  in  the 
Reserve.  This  program  was  operated  on  a 
limited  basis  for  a  few  years  but  has  been 
discontinued. 

The  existence  and  administration  of  these 
several  special  enlistment  programs  have  re- 
sulted in  some  Inequities  In  the  length  of 
Reserve  obligation  and  active  participation 
and  some  confxulon  concerning  tha  exact 
extent  of  these  obligations.  For  example, 
a  person  who  enlisted  In  the  6-month  train- 
ing program  before  he  was  draft  vulnerable 
incurred  an  8-year  obligation,  while  a  per- 


son who  waited  to  enlist  In  the  program 
until  he  was  eligible  for  the  draft  Incurred 
only  a  6-year  obligation.  This  Incongruity 
resulted  because  the  Reserve  Forces  Act  of 
1056  contemplated  a  6-month  training  pro- 
gram only  for  persons  under  the  age  of  18  V^. 
When  this  program  was  enacted  special  au- 
thority was  needed  to  provide  draft  exemp- 
tion for  those  persons  enlisted  In  it,  because 
at  that  time  there  was  no  general  authority 
for  deferment  or  exemption  from  induction 
merely  because  of  membership  in  a  Reserve 
component.  After  the  1955  act  was  ap- 
proved, selective  service  regulations  that  de- 
fer a  person  participating  satisfactorily  in 
the  Reserve  made  possible  the  successful 
operation  of  a  6 -month  training  program  for 
persons  over  the  age  of  18>4.  These  persons 
were  enlisted  under  laws  requiring  total  ob- 
ligated service  of  6  years. 

The  tabulation  that  follows  shows  the 
various  methods  by  which  young  men  can 
now  discharge  their  mllltfiry  obligation. 


Method*  of  fulfilling  the  milttary  obligation 


Majcr  proftratns  now  in  use 


Selective  !»erTlce  (voluntary  or  Involuntary  induction)... 
Enlistment  in  Active  Forces; 

Army 

N»yy 

Air  Force 

Marine  Corps 

Coast  Oiiard 

f  months'  aftlve-duty-for-tralnlng  propam 

Army  National  Guard  and  Army 

Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  R««erve. 

Murine  Corjie 

Coast  Guard 


OtlMT  Ready  Reserve  enlistment  profcrams: 
Air  National  Guard 


Army  Reserve. 
NBV;ii  Reserve. 


Age 


Minimum 
active 
duty 


Ready 

Rwierve 


Total,  mili- 
tary service 
oblljratlon 


WA  to  as. 


17  to  34. 
17  to  31. 
17  to  28. 

do„ 

17  to  28- 


2  years I  2  years  ' '  6  years. 


3  years. 

4  years. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


1  year  • 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


6  months.. 

do 

do 


17  to  18,4. 
ISH  to  36. 
17  to  18H- 

lSHto2B....| do. 

17  to  18X..- 
ISii  to  28.... 

17  to  im.... 

18H  to  36.... 

17  to  18H— - 
18H  to  38.... 


17  to  26 2  years. 

17  to  81 do.. 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


8  weeks. 
do.. 


3  years  ' 

5^i  years 

Ti  years 

5Vi  years 

TW  years 

54  years 

7H  years 

5.4  years 

Until  age  28. 
5  years  44 
weeks. 

2  years  ' 

3  years 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 

8  years. 
6  years. 
8  years. 
6  years. 
8  years. 
6  years. 
8  years. 
6  years. 

Until  ajre  28. 
6  years. 

Do. 
Do. 


'  Sec.  268,  title  10.  I'nited  States  Code  prorides  that  after  a  combined  total  of  6  years  of  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training)  and  satisfactory  service  in  the  Ready  Reserve,  individuals  subject  to  the  6-year  oblliratlon  may  request 
transfer  to  the  Standby  Reserve  for  the  remaininc  1  JWar  of  obli^ted  service.  As  a  matter  of  equity,  Army  au- 
Ihorltes  tran-'fer  to  tlie  Standby  Reserve  of  those  with  2  or  more  years'  active  duty  If  thetr  combined  active  service 
and  participation  In  a  Ready  Reserve  unit  totals  4  years. 

>  Sec.  :"fi2.  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1962.  as  amended,  provides  for  enlistment  In  Ready  Reserve  units  of  the 
Reserve  components,  excluding  the  Natianal  Quard,  for  a  total  of  8  years,  Including  initial  3  to  6  months'  active 
duty  for  training.  80c.  6(cl(2)(A),  Universal  Military  Tralaing  and  Service  Act,  as  amended,  provides  that  a  person 
enlisting  in  the  National  Guard  prior  to  attainlnc  ace  WW  years  Is  deferred  from  InducUon  so  long  as  he  continues 
to  serve  ."latLifactorlly  and,  upon  attaining  ace  28,  ta  exempt  from  induction.  Howevw.  If  he  completes  8  years  of 
satuifactory  service  Includlna  3  or  more  cenaecntlve  montbs  of  active  duty  for  training,  he  Is  also  exempt.  The 
niemorandum  of  understanding  providee  tliat  Army  Onwdsmen  performinge  months'  initial  active  duty  for  training 
wli;  be  required  to  serve  a  total  of  only  34  years  in  the  Ready  Reserve.  This  was  extended  to  the  Army  Reserve 
by  Army  policy. 


nn.  6996  will  simplify  the  special  enllat- 
ment  programs  by  consolidating  the  author- 
ity for  a  single  special  enlistment  program 
for  all  the  Reserve  components.  It  provldea 
for  the  continuation  of  the  so-called  6- 
month  training  program  with  modifications 


that  will  permit  Its  utilization  by  all  the 
Raaerve  components  and  by  providing  a  uni- 
form Reserve  obligation  of  6  years. 

The  tabulation  that  follows  shows  the 
various  enlistment  programs  that  would  be 
available  after  enactment  of  this  bill. 


Methods  of  fulfilling  the  military  obligeUion  (upon  enactment  of  II. R.  6996) 


Major  procrams  now  in  use 


Selective  service  (voluntary  cr  Involuntary  induction). 
Enlistment  in  Active  Faroes: 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force I"11""IIIIIIII 

Marine  Corp*. 

Coast  Guard """""I"""I 

Non-prtor-servloe  Ready  Reserve  enUstmentHOCTun' 
Ail  Reserve  components  indadinc  Natianal  Qoard... 

Other  Ready  Reserve  enlistment  procrams: 

Army  Reserve 

Naval  Reserve 


Ace 


Minimum 
active 
duty 


Ready 
Reserve 


Total,  mili- 
tary service 
obligation 


18<r-a6 '  2years '  2years'. 


1  year  >. 

2  years. 

1  year.. 

2  years. 
1  year.. 


17-«4.. 
17-81.. 
17-38.. 
17-38.. 
17-36.. 


17-36. 


17-36. 
17-Sl. 


3  years. 
do.. 


4  years. 

3  years. 

4  years. 


4-pIu8 
montlis. 


2  years. 
do-. 


Approxi- 
mately 
6H  years. 

2  years! 

8  years 


6  years. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


<  Sec  200,  title  10  United  BUtee  Code,  provMes  that  a  Toaaim  ef  the  Ready  Rewirve  not  on  active  daty  who 
has  a  sUtutory  military  oblicatton  aball.  npco  hli  reqosrt.  be  transferred  to  the  Standby  Reserve  for  the  rest  of 
his  term  of  servlee  if  be  has  served  on  aettve  daty  (other  ttoa  for  trainlnc)  tn  the  Armed  Foroee  and  ntistectorlly 
participated  in  the  Ready  Reserve  .or  a  ooaabined  total  of  •  yaws.  A  staortcr  pwlod  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Hecretary  ooooemed  with  the  approval  of  the  Sseretary  ol  Detawa.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  has  aotborlaed  transto  to  tte  Stoiidby  Raswve  of  those  with  3  or  more  years  of  active 
daty  if  thefr  combined  active  servlos  sad  parttdpatloB  in  a  Ready  Reserve  unit  totals  4  years. 


r^ 


rBATTTBZS  OF  THX  NXW  PBOGaAM 

1.  A  standard  6-ye<tf  period  of  Reserve 
obligation  will  be  provided. 

This  standard  obligation  Is  prospective  In 
nature  and  will  operate  to  reduce  a  longer 
Reserve  obligation  Incurred  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

2.  A  minimum  period  of  active  duty  for 
training  of  not  less  than  4  months  will  be 
provided. 

Some  Reserve  enlistment  programs  now  in- 
volve active  duty  for  training  of  not  more 
than  8  weeks  and  others  Involve  as  much  as 
6  months. 

3.  Persons  who  volunteer  may  be  given 
active  duty  for  training  of  longer  periods  to 
qualify  them  In  military  specialties  that  are 
needed  by  their  units. 

This  program  can  supply  the  Reserve  with 
persons  possessing  "hard"  skills  and  should 
diminish  the  requirement  In  the  event  of 
future  mobilization  for  persons  who  have 
previously  served  long  periods  on  active  duty. 

LENGTH   or   OBLIGATED   SERVICE 

A  uniform  6-year  obligation  for  persons 
enlisting  In  the  6-month  training  program 
Is  In  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  commit- 
tee as  expressed  In  Senate  Report  498  ac- 
companying HJl.  5490  of  the  87th  Congress. 
The  following  excerpt  from  that  committee 
report  1b  pertinent: 

"The  committee  emphasizes  that  this  re- 
duced obligation  should  not  be  construed  as 
an  Indication  that  International  conditions 
permit  any  relaxation  In  our  preparedness 
efforts  or  In  our  attempts  to  achieve  an 
effective  Reserve.  There  Is  full  awareness  of 
the  Importance  In  creating  a  trained  Reserve 
comix>8ed  largely  of  persons  who  have  not 
previously  fought  a  war  or  served  on  active 
duty  for  long  periods.  At  the  same  time  the 
committee  strongly  believes  that  the  re- 
sponsibilities for  defending  our  country 
should  be  shared  fairly  and  that  a  reduction 
In  the  service  obligation  should  cause  an 
Increase  In  the  number  of  eligible  persons 
who  have  been  given  some  training  and  who 
would  be  available  In  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency." 

In  the  same  report  the  committee  expressed 
the  following  views  In  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment that  a  6-year  obligation  would  require 
more  persons  to  be  recruited  and  trained  to 
maintain  the  Reserve  components  at  thelr 
deslred  strength : 

"The  committee  considers  that  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  recruiting  and  training  such 
personnel  are  Justified,  not  only  In  the  in- 
terest of  causing  the  obligation  for  military 
service  to  be  more  extensively  shared,  but  also 
In  the  Interest  of  having  more  persons  with 
some  military  training  available  in  the  man- 
power pool.  In  other  words.  It  might  be 
more  convenient  and  less  expensive  to  have  a 
10-  or  12-year  obligation  than  a  6-  or  8-year 
one,  but  against  convenience  and  expense 
mxist  be  balanced  the  objective  of  an  equita- 
ble distribution  of  the  btirden  of  military 
service. 

"One  other  consideration  needs  to  be 
mentioned.  Under  the  committee  bill  the 
obligation  of  all  persons  in  the  Armed  Forces 
will  be  6  years.  Without  c<»npensatory  ar- 
rangements in  the  form  of  the  length  of  ac- 
tive participation  required,  this  imlform  re- 
quirement might  be  unfair,  since  a  person 
who  has  performed  a  years  or  more  of  ex- 
tended active  duty  obviously  has  contributed 
vaare  than  a  person  who  has  performed  only 
6  months  of  active  duty  for  training.  The 
committee  believes  that  this  problem  can  be 
solved  fairly  by  adjtisting  the  period  of  time 
that  a  person  Is  required  to  participate 
actively  in  the  Reserve  in  accordance  with  the 
length  of  active  duty  or  active  duty  for 
training  p>erfonned.  For  example,  a  9-year 
Inductee  should  be  reqtiired  to  participate 
actively  in  the  Reaerre  for  a  shorter  period 
than  a  person  who  enlists  in  the  0-month 
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after  ha  U  draft  TuliMrable.  Ttea  B^ertmir 
■■AdiqaaftB  authnriry  uAdcr  w- 
«•  ■ttt*J|g*T  ttiA  rvqulMd  parUwU 
of  actlre  participation  In  the  Rescrv*  on  a 


S«eUon    13(a)    of  th«   Universal 

A0t.     aa    ■mended. 
VJMMBupaaHMaC  ijai.l«ii  of  the  9»- 

MBntora  of  tk*  Km- 


tlooal  Selective  Serrloe  Aypeel 


on 


States  CedeL 
Utle  1&  UAlted  81 


rtala 

I  of  law.  iBcl 

of  tNto  IS.  Umlted 

asi.  asa.  aod  284  of 

Code,  were  reenacted 

and  107.  reepecxivri.y. 

or  laa*  m,  xnoitid  mates  code.  t>7  Puhuc 

Law  S7-80. 

■  Gf  Qds  UU  makes  conforming 

to  The  ■ectton  numhera  tn  the  Unl- 

IkataOng  and  Service  Ad. 

Since  some  of  the  40,000  local  board  mem- 

sml  tMltaer  ■'■'■■  ■■!■■"— »"^  penons  who 


Berrlce 
TBiKS  tarve  tflatms  ajnlngt  Che 
eonttrmatton  of  Qteae  exemp- 
laona  Is  tSealnO)!*  %>  avoid  a  poaslbly  anfatr 
haaOcKp  to  tinm  tn  pannilng  their  r^rulax 


;  OP  WALim  sawA. 

JR..  TO  US.  HfiVAL  ACADEIIT 


lOfCilendu-No.  995, 
MB  Ufa. 

The  motion  was  screed  to;  and  the 
biU  (HJL  21A2>  fcuthnriging  the  resd- 
mtttanfr  of  Ws2Ur  Sows.  Jr..  to  Oae  XLS. 

i  considered,  ofxtaoed 


lk(r.  PresMcBft,  1 
It  te  hsTe  printed 
In  ttie  Rbooss  sb  csteapt  from  tbe  report 
Clio.  S89) ,  eiiflsilTrtnK  the  purposes  of  the 
bin. 

niere  beins  BO  o^ection.  the  excerp4 
WAS  ordered  te  bs  piintsd  in  the  Bs«jqmbw 
ssCoUmps: 


the    CLS.  iiav^ 


■Ar^  a  Sb^ht  inirtehl|enasi  a* 
irliij.   was  admitted  «e 

CHMa  tlM  Seoond  DlatEtet  of  New  Hasnpehtre 
on  July  1.  1957.  Be  was  discharged  on  Jul/ 
lU  1000.  because  ot  deafness  after  having 
oomplated  S  yean  at  tbe  Academy.  Since 
tShat  ttme  be  has  raeelTed  treatment  that  bas 
coted  his  deleUUve  liearlng-  A  report  tX  an 
exaBStnaUon  Isj  a  board  of  medical  examiners 
at  the  TTJB.  llatXl  Hoqfltal.  St.  Albana.  K.T, 
that  bas  been  itf^govefl  by  the  Bureau  at 
Medlrtne  and  SunOT  Isdlcates  that  he  Is 
pbyslcaQy  quSUflsd  lor  readmlsslon  to  the 
RaTSl  Acaden^.  Wm  Is  now  23  years  old.  bow- 
ersr,  and  thus  Is  abov*  the  maXlmnm  a^  Tar 
readmleilOD.  Thla  tAU.  In  effect,  waives  the 
madmnm  age  ta  tbe  case  of  Ifr.  Sows  and 
authorizes  an  artflltlrmal  space  at  the  TTaval 
Acadenxy  to  acooaunodate  his  readmlasion. 
Tha  ~T"~'"'ttr*  BScoBuaends  the  emactment 
of  tlM  bUl  ta  ordar  ^Ouut  the  Oovemment 
and  Ml  Bbwm  tai^  receive  a  return  from  the 
the  Investment  dnlng  the  3  years  he  spent 
at  Che  Academy  bafore  bis  dlsqaallflcatlon 
for  reasons  beyond  bSs  oontrol. 


DBIFOSAli  OP  CERTAIN  W ATERPOWti 
FSATHZRS  AliID  ZfOWN 

Mr.  MAMBraOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
raoive  that  the  Beimte  piucttd  to  the 
ecHisldervtlon  of  Calendar  No.  300,  Sen- 
ate tam  1194. 

The  motiom  was  ai^raed  Ut,  and  the 
Senate  prooeetfed  k>  con^der  the  biU 
CS.  ltM>  to  sMttaariae  tbe  cUspooai.  vitk- 
ovt  rei^ard  to  the  prescribed  #-iamtli 
waiting  period,  of  certatn  waterfowl 
fcathBTs  and  down  from   the  national 

Mr.  KUCUSZ^  lir.  Preskient,  will  tbe 
Imator  tram  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFISU).     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Are  we  to  assume  that 
the  sale  of  waterfowl  feathers  win  not 
damage  the  "bT^otib^  Inierest? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
California,  with  his  usual  perqpicaclCy. 
is  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHBL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  bo  be  pro<x>sed.  the 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

Tbe  bill  CS.  iS94J  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  ret«llng,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  U  mnacted  by  the  Senaf  and  HaeLsc  ol 
RepreaattatiueM  of  the  UwUed  Statma  vf 
Xmcrtes  tn  Ocmfteim  aaeembtad.  TYaX  tke 
Administrator  cf  Oeneral  Services  ta  bereby 
authorlaed  to  SAapoae  of  a^jproxliaataty  Sva 
milium  eight  arandred  fhniwanfl  ptMWKla  eC 
waterfowl  feathers  and  down  now  held  In  the 
natlGBial  sttx^kapOa.  8nch  disposal  may  bs 
made  without  ragaed  to  the  requirement  of 
section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Crltloal  Mate- 
rials Stock  Ptltng  Act  (90  tT.SC.  »8t)(e1). 
tbat  BO  eveh  dtsipoeltton  afaall  be  made  until 
stK  aaoiitha  after  ^wbttcatf^an  la  the  PeOeral 
Weglstai  and  townamtaBloa  to  the  Ocogreaa 
and  to  tbe  Armed  SerVlcas  Ccounlttaes.  tbare- 
of  of  a  notice  of  the  proposed  disposition. 

Mr.  MANSFISLD.  Mr.  Piealdent.  I 
ask  unanhnons  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Raooaa  an  eaceipt  front  the  re- 
port (Ko.  390).  liTiplaintng  the  puiposes 
of  theUil. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RecosB, 
as  foTlorws; 

ruaroac 

Tbis  Mil  wmSd  <1)  autkorlM  dtaposal  of 
approxliBateAy  5,S0S,00S  ptMtnde  of  waiei^ 
fowl  feathers  and  down  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  fa')  waive  the  requirement  for 
a  B-month  waiting  period  before  tlils  dls- 
poaal  could  b^gtn. 

ORIGIN 

On  June  17,  1963.  the  Adniiulsuator  uf  the 
General  Services  Administration  trHn.8mltted 
to  ta«  CoQgreaa  a  requsst  for  approval  of 
a  proposed  dlspoeal  of  apprnxlmately 
5.800.000  pounds  of  waterfoart  feathers  and 
dowH  now  heM  ta  the  national  a«oekpne 
The  teat  of  the  letter  requaatlag  this  ap- 
proval appears  taibar  In  thJa  report  under  the 
caption  "Departaaental  Recommendations." 
TranaiBltteS  with  this  requaaX  was  a  copy  c£ 
a  noClae  of  the  proposed  dLspoaltion  that  area 
puhllahed  In  the  P'ederaJ  Register  ou  June 
as.   LSSS.     Tbe  teat  of   UkU  ptapaaeil  aoUoe 

Mr.  MANSFT^X/).  Mr  PresidcnC.  that 
completes  the  measures  to  be  considered 
and  voted  on  today. 


ACrTHORfZaRO  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOB  THE  NATIONAl.  AERONAU- 
TICAL AND  SPACii  ATkMZNISTRA- 
TlOlf 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  now  move.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
oonskteratlfOB  ttl  CaWKlar  Na  SfiS.  House 
Mil  7MM.  and  thai  U  be  lakl  down  and 
■mde  the  pending  bustneisB. 

Ttie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
iH.R.  7500;  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronaulics  and  Space 
AdotloistratiloB  for  research  and  de- 
vetopmeaC.  construciion  of  faculties,  and 
acteinlstratiTe  opemtlons.  and  for  oth- 
er purposes  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing daaae  and  insert : 

That  there  la  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  AdmlnlatoYUoa  ttea  suia  at  •5.611,520.- 
40U,  as  follows: 

<a>  Por  "Reaeareh  and  development", 
$4.;U6;276.00Q.  Of  which  amount  >^8,'a0<>.00S 
Is  authorized  only  for  laapda—eaitirtg  ftojeot 
Surveyor -Or  hltar  aa  requaatad  by  HtM  Na- 
tional Aeiuuautlca  and  Space  Administra- 
tion In  Its  budget  estimates  Cor  fiscal  year 
J.S64.  and  enumrrat^iri  as  faUovaa: 

(I)  Manned  apaoecraft  ayteuM  program. 
tl,55<5.000,00O; 

( a )  T-«"»>^-*«  velLlclc  and  pfx^mialan  aystenis 
program.   » 1.1 53 .600. 000; 

\%\  Aeroepaoe  medicine  program.  $11,- 
000.000; 

(4)  Integration  and  checkout  program, 
$140,000,000: 

t5)  Systems  engineering  program,  $87,- 
000.000; 

(fi)  Meteorological  satellites  program,  963, - 
700.000: 

SM.IVS^OOS; 

<S)  IisSueUlal  appllcatlans  progrsm.  $$.- 
BOO.O0O; 

(B)  Oeopbyalcs  sad  m^txoaoaij  program. 
$194,400,000: 

( 10)  liOBar  and  ptsDetary  eaptaratloB  pro- 
gram. $282,800  JXX): 

(II)  BUiacletioe  pn^ram.  $21,300,000: 
(IS)   liatonch  vehicle aeweiopoMat  prograaa. 

$127,700,000: 

( IS )  Facility,  training,  and  reaearcb  grants 
program.  $50,000,000; 

(14)  Space  vehicle  systems  program. 
$5S.462,00O; 

(1$)  Hectrrmlc  aysteiiia  jjrogmm.,  $38,- 
882.000; 

( 181  Human  factor  systems  program. 
$18,200,000; 

(17)  Nuclear  electric  systems  program, 
$88  788.000; 

(18)  Nuclear  rockets  program,  $96,687,000; 
<19)    Chemical    propulsion   program.    $24.- 

497000. 

(20)    Bpace  power   progreun.  $18.5*4.000: 
(21  i   Arerooautlca  program.  $l$.S0S.O00: 
iJ2j    Tracking   and   daita  aoqalaltlon   pro- 
gram. $2aojoo.ooo. 

(b)  For  **Construct1on  of  TarUltles",  In- 
cluding land  acquisitions.  $747,060,400.  as 
fuiiuws. 

(1)  Ames  Research  Center.  Moffett  Field. 
California.  $11,044,000 

(2)  Flight  Research  Center.  Edwards,  Cali- 
fornia. $1,137,000. 

(3)  Goddard  Space  Flight  Oaatsr.  Oreen- 
belt.  Maryland.  $20,332,500. 

<4j  Jet  PropulsloB  LAharalory.  Pasadena. 
Callforala.  $^.0B8.ano 

t5)  lM.mgt9f  Beeearea  Oenter,  Hamp4a8i, 
TlTfl-nla,  $e  J04,7T)0. 

(6^  Tfsn^^  Qpezatlona  Center.  Caps 
nortda.  OSOOJISXISO. 
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(7)  Lewis  Research  Oentar,  CMvalaad  sntf 
a^ndusky,  Obio.  $18,084^00. 

(8>  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Bouston. 
Texas.  $36,102,000. 

(9 1  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  Hnntfr- 
vllle.  Alahama.  $28.»80.000. 

(10)  Mlchoud  Plant,  New  Orleans.  liOuM- 
ana.  $8,088,000. 

(11)  Mississippi  Test  Facility,  Mississippi. 
$102,198,000. 

( 12)  Nuclear  Rocket  Developanenk  Statkm. 
Nevada.  $15,860,000. 

(13)  Various  locations,  $168,263,000. 

(14)  Wallops  StaUon.  Wallops  Island. 
VlrglnU,  $605,000. 

(16)  Facility  planning  and  design  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  $25,000,000. 

(c)  For  "Administrative  operations'*  $539,- 
185.000. 

(d)  Appropriations  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" may  be  nsed  (1)  for  any  Items 
of  a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition 
of  land)  which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts and  (2)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit 
organisations  whose  primary  purpose  Is  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  purchase 
or  construction  of  addKtonal  reaeareh  fSdll- 
tles;  and  title  to  such  facllltlea  afaall  be 
vested  in  the  United  Statea  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
will  best  be  served  by  vesting  title  In  any 
such  grantee  institution  or  organization. 
Each  such  grant  shall  be  made  under  sucH 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  »h^ii  ds- 
termlne  to  be  required  to  Insure  that  tbe 
United  States  will  receive  therefrom  benefit 
adequate  to  Justify  the  making  of  that  grant. 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  construction  of  any 
major  facility,  the  estimated  cost  of  which. 
Including  collateral  equipment,  exceeds 
$250,000.  unless  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  has  notified  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronatitlca  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate 
of  the  natmv,  location,  and  estimated  cost 
of  such  facility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  In  an  approprla^ 
tlon  Act,  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Oonstrac- 
tlon  of  facilities"  may  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

(f )  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1  (c)  may  be  nsed.  but  not  to  exceed 
$38,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  bis  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upoa 
the  accounting  offlcers  of  the  Oovemment. 

(g)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  1(c)  for  malnt»- 
nance.  repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  con- 
struction shall  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  any  new  fadllty  the  estlmafeed  coat  of 
which.  Including  collateral  equipment,  ex- 
ceeds $100jOOO. 

(h)  No  part  at  the  funds  autboclaed  hj 
this  aection  may  be  expended  fbr  tbe  sstatH' 
Itsfament  of  aa  Bectronle  riassri  li  Ceatise 
unless  the  Administrator  baa  transailt$ad  to 
the  Cocamlttee  as  fteiniieiilkal 
Scleikoes  of  the  Senate  and  to  tbe 
on  Sdence  and  Astnxuuikics  ot  tbe  HoiMe  ot 
ReprassDtatlvee  a  detailed  study  of  tih«  gao- 
graplilc  loeatloa  of  the  prc^osed  Centar.  and 
( 1 )  each  such  ~r>inmlttra  has  transnUtted  $o 
the  Administrator  written  notice  to  ^>*e  ef- 
fect that  such  cGcunlttae  bas  no  objection 
to  the  establishment  of  sucb  Osntac.  or  (2} 
forty-five  days  have  passed  after  the  trans- 
mittal by  the  Administrator  of  sncb  study  to 
those  oommlt$ee& 

(I)   Un$n  sveb  tfiae  ae  tbe  IVStlotua  A« 
nautlee  and  Spass  AdmtnlaSnrttos  sbaU 
tabllah  uniform  design  ertterte  and 
tlon     standards     for     taefllttM     tat 


CIX- 


appropviaSlons  ar«  authorteed  purouatat  to 
tfals  Act,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  sh&U  utilize  for  such  facili- 
ties design  criteria  and  construction  stand- 
ards established  either  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  United  States  Navy 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  or  the  United 
Statea  Army  Corps  of  E:nglneers. 

Sac.  X.  Authorisation  Is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  In 
paragraphs  (1),  (2).  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6).  (7), 
(8).  (9),  (10),  (11).  (12).  (13),  and  (14), 
of  subsection  1(b)  may  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Speu^  Administration,  be  varied 
upward  5  per  centum  to  meet  unusual  cost 
variations,  but  the  total  coat  of  all  work 
authorized  under  such  paragraphs  Bhall  not 
exceed  a  total  of  $722,060,400. 

Sac.  3.  Not  to  exceed  2  per  centvun  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
1  (a)  hereof  may  be  transferred  to  the  "Con- 
struction of  facilities"  appropriation,  and, 
when  so  transferred,  together  with  $30,000,- 
(X)0  of  tbe  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
sabsectkai  1(b)  hereof  (other  than  funds 
appropriated  ptixsuant  to  paragraph  (16)  of 
sucb  subsection)  shall  l>e  available  for  ex- 
penditure to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  installations  at  any 
location  (including  locations  specified  in 
subsection  1(b)),  if  (I)  the  Administrator 
determines  aucb  action  to  be  necessary  be- 
cauae  of  changes  in  the  national  program  of 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  or  new 
aeientlfle  or  engineering  developments,  and 
(3)  he  determines  that  deferral  of  such  ac- 
tion tuitil  the  enactment  of  the  next  author- 
ization Act  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
interest  of  the  Nation  In  aeronautical  and 
space  actlvltiea.  Tbe  funds  so  nutde  avall- 
•Me  may  be  expended  to  acquire,  construct, 
convert,  rehabilitate,  or  twr^M  permanent 
or  temporary  public  worlu.  Including  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipnaent.  No  portion  of 
such  aiuns  may  be  obligated  for  expenditure 
or  e]q;>ended  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  Installations  unless 
(A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed  after 
tbe  Administrator  or  his  deslgikee  has  trans- 
aatttad  to  tbe  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  ot  tbe  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  tbe  Conunittee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  written  report 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement 
concerning  (1)  the  nature  of  such  construc- 
tion, expansion,  or  modification,  (2)  the  eoet 
ttiereof  Inclndlng  the  cost  of  any  real  estats 
action  pertaining  thereto,  and  (3)  the  reason 
why  SQcb  oonstnictlon,  expansion,  or  nkodl- 
ftcatlon  is  neoBssary  In  the  national  InterMt, 
or  (B)  each  such  committee  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  has  transmitted  to 
the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the 
eOSe*  tbat  such  oonusittee  bas  no  objection 
to  tbe  proposed  action. 

Saa  4.  llotwttbstandtng  any  other  provl- 
akm  9t  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
ttilB  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  de- 
leted by  the  Congress  from  requests  ss  orlg>- 
tumUr  made  to  rttber  tbe  House  Committee 
OB  Seience  and  Astronavtics  or  tbe  Senate 
Oommltlee  on  Aeronaatleal  and  Space 
Sciences, 

(2)  no  amoant  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  In 
errssi  at  tbe  amount  actually  authorized  for 
tbat  particular  program  by  sections  1(a) 
and  1(c),  and 

(S>  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
tbIs  Act  may  be  nsed  foe  any  program 
wblcb  baa  not  bean  presented  to  or  r*- 
(tussted  of  sitber  sucb  camsnlttee. 
imlssB  (A)  a  psvlod  ot  thirty  ^jb  bM  passed 
aftar  tba  recsipt  by  endK  sucb  oomaslttee  ot 
aotloa  givan  by  tbe  Administrator  or  bis 
containing  a  fall  aaad  coaapiste 
og  ttaa  acrtion  psoposad  to  be  taken 
tbe  facts  and  etomaastanees  relied  upon 
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in  supp<x-t  of  such  propoeed  action,  or  (B) 
each  such  comnxlttee  before  the  expiration  of 
sucb  period  has  transmitted  to  tbe  Admin- 
istrator written  tu^tlce  to  the  effect  that  such 
committee  has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

Sec.  5.  The  Administrator  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  transfer,  wltb  tbe  approval  of 
the  Bureau  ctf  the  Budget,  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  Act  (other  than  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (16)  of 
subsection  1(b),  to  any  other  agency  of  the 
Government  whenever  the  Administrator  de- 
termines such  transfer  necessary  for  the  ef- 
ficient accomplishment  of  the  objectives  for 
which  the  funds  have  t>een  appropriated. 
Not  more  tlian  $20,000,000  of  tbe  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  may  be  transferred  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  section,  and 
no  transfer  in  excess  of  $250,000  shall  be 
made  under  this  section  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator has  transmitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astrmauties  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  written  statement  coocemlng  the 
amount  and  purpose  of,  and  the  reason  for, 
such  transfer,  and  (1)  each  auch  committee 
has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator  written 
notice  to  the  effect  that  such  conmiittee  has 
no  objection  to  that  transfer,  or  (2)  thirty 
days  have  passed  after  the  transmittal  by 
the  Administrator  of  such  statement  to  thoee 
committees. 

Sec.  6.  Section  307  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1968  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  therectf  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  ths  authorization  of  any  appropria- 
tion to  the  Administration  shall  expire  (tm- 
less  an  earlier  explratlmi  tM  spedflcally  pro- 
vided) at  the  dose  at  tbe  third  flseal  year 
following  the  flacal  year  In  wbieb  tbe  au- 
thorlzatlaBi  was  enacted,  to  tbe  extent  t>>mt 
such  appropriation  hat  not  theretofore  ac- 
tually l>een  made." 

Sac.  7.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Anthorlztlon  Act,  1964". 

Mr.  MANSHELD.  Mr.  President,  so 
far  as  I  know,  toni^t  there  will  be  no 
debate  on  this  biU,  altho««h  I  under- 
stand and  expect  that  tbe  distioffuisbed 
chairman  of  the  eommittee  which  has 
been  considering  tbe  bill— the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anoib- 
soM  ] — and  the  distinsuisbed  scalar  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  LUrs.  SkdeI  h&ve 
statements  to  make  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ANI^RSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  todaj  HJL  7500.  to  au- 
thorize appropriatioDs  to  the  Natkmal 
Aeronjtutics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  deretopment,  oonstrue- 
tion  of  facilities,  and  administrative  op- 
erations; and  for  otber  purposes.  HJL 
7500  passed  the  Hoaae  hj  a  vote  ol  334 
to  57.  While  there  were  some  differences 
of  opinion  in  committee  as  to  enwi^  at 
the  indtvidual  items  wnwtair^fi^  jn  the 
act,  the  measure  received  imanimoaB 
support  from  the  committee  in  report- 
ing the  act  to  tbe  floor  with  an  amcnd- 
meaat.  The  committee  spent  lone  hours 
in  reviewing  the  NASA's  budcet  reqtaest 
for  fiscal  year  1M4.  In  front  of  each 
Member  are  parts  I  and  II  of  the  bear- 
Ings  encempassinc  some  1454  pages  oi 
testimonjr.  In  addition,  tbe  iwawmitt^ 
spent  3  dajs  taking  some  3S0  paces  ot 
tftimony  from  eminent  ■"''-^^Mt  irtiieh 
is  available  on  the  desk  ot  each  Senator. 
A  snrnmary  of  these  bearings  can  be 
found  hftlrmlwg  on  page  S48  of  the  com- 
mittee report  acoompanyinff  the  bilL 
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Also,  the  eoauBlttee  took  testimony  In 
ezectrttre  ■wrtwi  orer  a  period  of  7  dasrs 
from  NASA  And  ttie  Department  of  De- 
fense In  oonnectkm  with  the  markup 
of  the  bllL 

Mr.  President,  before  going  Into  a  re- 
view of  the  actioii  taken  by  the  House 
and  the  committee  In  connection  with 
NASA's  proposed  btidget.  I  woiild  like  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  civilian  portion 
of  our  naticmal  vaee  program. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  many  opinions 
which  have  been  espoused  as  to  the  pri- 
ority of  fimdlnc  between  our  military 
and  civilian  space  programs,  and  the 
concern  expressed  In  many  quarters  with 
respect  to  the  huge  authorization  of  ex- 
penditures for  tbe  civilian  portion  of  our 
space  program.  I  should  only  like  to 
say  at  this  point  that  our  administration 
has  declared  as  a  w^tJ/^nai  goal  the  land- 
ing of  a  man  on  the  moon  by  1970. 
NASA  has  been  given  the  responsibility 
by  the  administration  of  canrlng  out 
this  national  objective  and  while  I.  like 
others,  would  disagree  with  some  of  the 
decisions  that  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Webb,  the  Administrator,  and  his  asso- 
ciates, I.  personally,  feel,  and  I  believe 
the  other  members  of  the  committee 
would  generally  agree,  that  NASA  de- 
serves unqualiftod  credit  for  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  embarked  upon  this  for- 
midable task. 

NASA  has  now  accomplished  nine  suc- 
cessful suborbital  and  orbital  flights  in- 
volving American  astronauts  without  the 
loss  of  a  life.  The  planning,  preparation, 
and  carrying  out  of  this  gigantic  opera- 
tion Involving  thousands  of  people  from 
NASA,  from  our  military  forces,  and 
from  industry,  defies  description. 

In  addition,  NASA  has  carried  out  a 
tremendously  successful  sclentiflc  inter- 
planetary program  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  been  considered 
fantastic  even  to  envision. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is  in 
space  today  to  stay.  NASA  is  dedicated 
to  the  objeetive  of  making  our  Nation 
preeminent  in  space,  and  has.  indeed,  to 
date  compiled  an  enviable  record  and 
taken  a  long  step  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  objective. 

The  original  administration  request 
for  NASA  for  fiscal  year  1964  was  $5,712 
million:  broken  down  this  included  $4.- 
351.700.000  for  research  and  develop- 
ment; $560,300,000  for  administrative 
operations:  and  $800  million  for  con- 
struction of  facilities.  After  a  most 
thorough  review  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  the 
House  recommended  a  net  reduction  to 
$5,203,719,400;  broken  down  this  in- 
cluded $4,013,175,000  for  research  and 
development;  $608,185,000  for  adminis- 
trative operattons;  and  $682,359,400  for 
construction  of  facilities. 

After  a  careful  analysis  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  budget  requests,  the  reduc- 
tions recommended  by  the  House  and 
NASA's  requests  for  restoration,  the 
committee  has  reocNnmended  a  total  of 
$5,511,520,400,  broken  down  to  Include 
$4,225,375,000  for  research  and  develop- 
ment: $539,188,000  for  administrative 
operations;  and  $747,060,400  for  con- 
struction of  facilities.  A  comparison 
would  show  that  overall  the  committee 
has  reduced  by  $200,479,600  the  adminis- 


tration request  for  NASA  for  fiscal  year 
1964  which  Is  $307,801,000  more  than 
was  authorized  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  before  reviewing  the 
action  taken  by  the  committee  on  the 
bill.  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee took  detailed  testimony  on  every 
major  research  and  development  pro- 
gram and  every  construction  of  facility 
request  contained  In  NASA's  budget. 
With  respect  to  many  programs  the  in- 
dividual projects  and  Items  within  such 
projects  were  scrutinized  carefully  and 
NASA  was  requested  to  justify  them. 
However,  the  conunlttee's  major  consid- 
eration was  not  NASA's  Internal  deci- 
sions to  realine  and  rearrange  projects 
and  items  within  major  programs,  but 
rather  the  msmagement  aspects  of  their 
programs.  As  an  example,  the  commit- 
tee carefully  reviewed  the  cost  and  audit- 
ing systems  utilized  by  NASA  and 
amended  the  reprograming  requirements 
of  NASA  is  such  a  way  that  the  commit- 
tee now  believes  them  to  l>e  tx)th  mean- 
ingful and  effective. 

Also  in  the  case  of  NASA's  request  for 
an  electronics  center,  the  committee 
spent  considerable  time  inquiring  into 
the  need  for  such  a  center  and  the  meth- 
ods by  which  NASA  would  Integrate  the 
work  of  the  center  with  Its  total  research 
and  development  electronic  needs  so  that 
a  more  orderly  program  would  result  and 
a  smoother  Interface  between  NASA,  the 
electronics  Industry,  and  university  and 
commercial  research  institutions  could 
be  accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  now  like  to 
review  briefly  the  House's  adjustments 
to  HJl.  7500  and  the  related  EUitlon  taken 
by  the  committee.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  detailed  Information  on  each  of 
NASA's  programs,  the  House's  action. 
and  the  committee  recommendations  is 
contained  in  the  committee's  comprehen- 
sive report,  No.  362.  accompanying  the 
bill  and  available  to  each  Senator,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  may  ap- 
pear In  the  Record  at  this  point  sis  a 
summary  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
committee  with  respect  to  NASA's  fiscal 
year  1964  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD.  as  follows : 

RXSKAaCH  AND  Devclopmsnt 
NASA'S  budget  request  was  for  $4,013,000.- 
000  of  which  H.361, 700.000  was  for  research 
and  development  and  $560,300,000  was  fur 
operations.  Tlie  House  approved  for  re- 
search and  development  $4,013,176,000.  which 
was  a  reduction  $338,525,000  fmm  the  budget 
request.  Your  committee  htis  reconimended 
a  total  or  $4,226,275,000,  which  represents  a 
reduction  of  $126,425,000  from  the  budegt 
request,  or  a  restoration  of  $212,100,000  over 
the  amount   authorized   by   the  House. 

1.     ICAITNKD    SPACXdLATT    BTSTKMa 

tl.S56.eOO, 000 

The  ultimate  objective  of  the  development 
of  manned  spacecraft  systems  Is  to  provide 
the  capability  for  a  broad  program  of  manned 
space  exploration  which  will  achieve  and 
maintain  a  position  of  leadership  for  the 
United  States.  A  specific  goal  In  acquiring 
this  capability  Is  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon 
and  return  him  safely  to  earth.  The  two 
principal  Items  under  manned  spacecraft 
systems  are  projects  Oemlnl  and  Apollo.  The 
0«mlnl  project  will  place  two  men  In  earth 
orbit  to  explore  the  long-duration  fUght  and 
to  develop  the  techniques  of  space  rendem- 


▼ous.  Tbe  Apollo  project  wUl  provide  a  3- 
manned  spacecnift  which  wlU  be  \ised  to 
carry  man  in  earth-orbital,  circumlunar, 
lunar  orbit  and  lunar  landing,  and  return 
mlaalona. 

The  House  action  reflects  a  reduction  of 
$iao  mUUon  for  Apollo  spacecraft  develop- 
ment on  the  basis  that  use  of  the  amount 
requested  could  not  be  whoUy  identified, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  command  and  service  modules 
The  NASA  request  for  restoration  indicated 
that,  subsequent  to  the  visit  by  House  com- 
mittee members  to  North  American  Aviation, 
NASA  completed  contract  negotiations  with 
tbe  contractor  which  have  shown  that  funds 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1964  are  Indeed  re- 
quired unless  there  is  to  be  a  delay  of  from 
4  to  6  months  in  meeUng  the  program  ob- 
jectives on  the  command  and  service  mod- 
ules If  the  House  reduction  were  applied 
to  other  elements  of  the  Apollo  and  Gemini 
efforts,  the  result  is  estimated  to  be  a  delay 
of  I  to  2  months  across  the  board.  On  the 
basis  of  NASA  testimony  that  the  tightest 
controls  and  the  exercise  of  greatest  manage- 
ment siLllls  will  be  necessary  to  meet  program 
objectives  even  if  the  House  reduction  is  re- 
stored, the  committee  recommends  restora- 
tion of  the  reduction  made  by  the  House. 

a      LAUNCH  VXHICLZ  AND  PaOPtJLSION  SYSTEMS 

tl.l93,SOO,000 

The  Launch  Vehicle  and  Propulsion  Sys- 
tems program  supports,  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  required  vehicle  and  propulsion 
systems,  the  primary  mission  of  the  Office  of 
Manned  Space  Flight,  the  manned  explora- 
tion of  space  The  program  consists  of  the 
development  of  three  major  launch  vehicles 
to  be  used  In  missions  leading  to  manned 
lunar  landing  The  administration  request- 
ed for  this  Item  $1,188,600,000.  The  House 
authorized  $1,138,500,000  Specifically,  the 
House  action  reduces  the  budget  request  of 
$45  million  for  the  Ml  engine  by  $30  million 
on  the  basis  that  there  Is  now  no  specific 
mission  for  the  Ml  engine,  that  the  higher 
specific  Impulse  for  the  M-1  makes  It  a 
potentially  useful  engine  for  some  future 
launch  vehicle,  but  that  the  budget  request 
was  excessive  for  fiscal  year  1964  In  view  of 
the  very  long  development  leadtime  en- 
visioned and  the  fact  that  present  concepts 
may  be  outmoded  or  In  need  of  revision  by 
the  1970s  when  the  Ml  would  become  op- 
erational. NASA  testimony  to  your  commit- 
tee Indicated  that  a  reduced  but  sound  de- 
velopment program  could  be  conducted  at  a 
fLscal  year  1965  level  of  $30  million  without 
bringing  the  project  to  a  virtual  halt.  On 
the  basis  of  this  testimony  and  In  view  of 
the  reorientation  of  this  project  to  empha- 
size advancement  of  technology  rather  than 
system  development,  committee  action  rec- 
ommends restoration  of  $15  of  the  $30  mil- 
lion House  reduction. 

3.    AE«08PACX     llXDICINr-    $1  1     MILLION 

The  Objectives  of  the  aerospace  medicine 
program  are  to  provide  operational  medical 
support  to  space  flight  missions  and  to  con- 
duct development  and  test  of  systems  and 
components  to  Insure  the  effective  perform- 
ance and  safety  of  the  astronauts  In  flight 
and  on  the  ground.  The  original  administra- 
tion budget  request  was  for  $16,700,000.  The 
House  reduced  this  amount  by  $5,700,000  on 
the  ground  that  this  funding  represented  a 
100-precent  increase  of  the  funds  allocated 
for  this  purpose  In  fiscal  year  1963  and  that 
the  rate  of  progress  required,  together  with 
other  Government  capabilities  should  make 
It  possible  to  fund  this  project  at  the  level  of 
$11  million.  Tour  committee,  after  taking 
testimony  on  this  program,  found  that  NASA 
Indicated  that  they  could  carry  out  their 
fVscai  year  1964  program  under  this  funding 
level.  Therefore,  your  committee  recom- 
mends sustaining  the  position  of  the  House 
in  cutting  $5,700,000. 
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TIM  obJflctlTes  et  tills  pracrmm  are  to  pro- 
vide overall  totegraAfoa  aualyilB.  raBaMirty 
HswewwHWOfc  and  cfksckotit  ftir  all  rtBUDanto 
esaenttal  to  tbe  ApoQo  projaet.  Tike  attmln- 
Istratlan  requeatetf  f  ISS  mOIIan  ftar  flval  year 
1964.  The  Hotae  redxaeed  tbJs  requeit  to  fU8 
mlUlon.  Its  action  reflects  a  radnctfon  of 
$28  mm  Ion  on  ttu  baafa  that  tbe  RASA 
^ostlflcatfon  did  not  eataMtelk  elearty  ttw 
amount  to  be  used  to  fund  eon  tractor  aerr- 
tces  and  that  NASA  testimony  on  what  woakl 
be  done  wtth  $38  million  of  the  total  re- 
quest was  also  vagm  and  tzncertaln.  IVA8A 
testtmony  to  your  committee  tndlestetf  tbat 
the  $38  mUIfon  was  tat  standanl  *^rfr-tho- 
shelf  ••  eqnlinnent  such  as  compnteia.  power 
supplies,  and  oeeflloscopes  to  be  prorttfed  at  a 
slgnMcant  cost  aavtn^  as  Ouf  maent-fw- 
nlshad  aqulpmaat  to  tba  prime  tatagimtton 
and  checkout  eontraetcK  (( 
Co.  > .  to  become  aa  intccnU  part  of  tlM 
all  cbackout  ajstim  On  the  1 
haa  DOW  Identtflsd  ikM  r>annffil  vUUiMttoD  e< 
the  (38  nallUon  and  with  the  nipef  lalkM 
that  NASA  wm  be  aUe  to  effect  »«~»«»*—  tm. 
the  total  InteKraUoa  ai^ 
ooBuaittea  raooaunenda  iia<iaatiiia  cC  $lft 
of  the  $38  BBimaa  Eouae  radui 


TTte  objecttves  at  the  systems  engineering 
program  are  to  prcrvlde  for  oentrallaed  syw- 
tenn  engineering  and  sttidy  eapahllltlte  for 
the  manned  lunar  program;  for  the  study  ct 
advaitced  mission  concepts;  and  for  the  st^- 
port  of  ApoDo  systems  syntivasia,  mcLndlDg 
development  of  overaD  reliability  and  mj^imtnm 
test  plans  and  the  deflnltlan  at  enslrazk- 
mental  hazards  and  aclentUc  mlssicm  re- 
quirements. The  admlni8tratla&  leqonted 
897  million  for  this  Item  which  vaa  approved 
by  the  Hooae  with  no  rccammended  redac- 
tion. Torn-  committee  agreed  with  the  ded- 
sfon  of  the  Home  wtth  reapeut  to  tbls  ttem. 


and  the  State 

aia,  your  nmwmtttBe 

of  8L&  ■»ntfcT>  iM 

IBA.      (2)    AdvaacMl   syn- 

itratkWH  aatePtte — a  redne- 
oT  ft  mtmnn  aa.  the  taaala  that  tte 
OKigliMl  udbeeMm  eoold  be  adhered  to  by  ite- 
this  anKMnt;  ttie  Hooae  rr— Ittm 
tbe  ttem  for  reltehUlty 
.  at  8JS  mimnsi  for  contracted 
BeatoratfOB  of  thla  %A  mimon  waa 
to  permit  an  Independent  eon- 
inatyala  at  the  systeoi  coDtractora 
tast»  and  quality  eontrol.  for  which 
HASA  does  not  have  adequate  In-houae  ca^ 
pability.  On  the  basis  that  Investment  at 
$.S  nniUlon  for  an  independent  reliability 
review  of  a  program  In  which  each  launch 
wtn  cost  abotrt  OO  million  Is  a  sound  ex- 
pendltore.  the  committee  recommends  rea- 
torattoB  of  9Ji  mimon. 

a.  XXDVaXXUL     aPFUEIATIONa — $3JMMjOOe 

The  objeetive  at  the  IsKliwtrial  appUca^ 
Uoaa  paofram  la  to  promote  the  early  and 
'e  QtUteatlan  at  the  technical  ad- 
•ntMaa^tram  the  NASA  research  and 
niMBit  aetlvltiea  by  industry.  The 
provkied  lor  tuU  anttoorlaatten  at  tl» 
irtilcb  was  alao  en- 
by  your  committee. 


tout 


Tbs  cito>ectl'*cs  of  the  nksieorotogleal  _ 
Utaa  program  are  (1)   to  twtahltiti  and 

tlnnally     tmprove     metaorotogleal 

capahlttty  to  provlda  ttke  msieorotogfat  wltk 
wwldwldc  obeerrattoas  at  atmoapherle  eoB- 
ditloos  and  storai  systems,  f>)  to  daTHkifi  a 
meteorolo^cal  aatcUlte  system  saltaMe  Itr 
uaa  on  a  routtaa  eoDtlnalii^  bailB  ta  aa  opara- 
fcioDal  ■ae«soroki0eal  mtemte  system:  and 
( 3 )  to  provide  a  capability  to  explore  and  wa- 
derstaad  the  struetare.  temporal  and  aparinl 
varlatkm.  and  the  dynamic  jaiiiinsae  of  the 
ataaosphere  In  the  rcftosi  nrom  SO  to  MO  kfl»- 
metera^  T^e  admlniatratlaa  leqiwalail  888,- 
TOOJOO  for  thla  item  which  was  authcrlflBd  toy 
the  Hoom  and  your  ooouatttae.  beeaiae  at 
the  extreme  importance  to  thla  ntetioai  «d 
Propor  weather  forccastla^.  ^reed  that  tfte 
total  anaoont  should  he  autborlasd. 

7.      COmiUniCATIDIVS     SATKLUraa $*4UTftjlMO 

The  objectlvea  at  the  NASA 
tloaa  Satellite  program  are  to  amlat  ta 
early  estahilahmeni  oC  aa  "|">^t*i>nal  e 
munlcaUons  satelUta  syatcm.  and  to 
the  contlnulBf  devaiopment  Mhtf  — p^»«4«^ 
of  such   systems  throush  a  procram  at  t^J 
search,   development,   azkd  ftlcht  taatt^  of 
technlqsee  and  concepts  itiBl|.neil  to 
the    realisation    of    the   fun 
cotnmunleatlons  sateOltea. 

The  original  sdmlnistratlao  reifuest  Itar 
this  Item  was  $51,100,000.  Tbe  Hoose  in- 
duced this  request  to  Ma,.176,00(k  The  House 
action  reflected  itself  In  two  areas:  (1)  Sup- 
pur  tln^  research  and  technology — a  reduction 
of  $1J)35  mllllaa  In  the  areas  ckC  suppoctln^ 
research  and  technology  which  were  con- 
sioered  unessential  to  the  KASA  program. 
Testimony  before  jour  conunlttee  *"'«H'itifd 
that  the  NASA  requires  restoration  to  per- 
mit execution  of  s  sound  and  timely  R.  A  D. 
program  In  fulfillment  of  NASA  reBponslhlll- 
Ues  linder  the  Space  Act  and  1963  Com- 
munications Satellite  Act,  Including  support 


».  •aoPHTBics  sifD  asTBoiToirr — $iM,4ee,eee 
Tlie  ftindampntal  objective  of  the  geo- 
physics and  astronamy  program  iz  to  extend 
our  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
earth,  the  sun.  and  the  universe.  The  orig- 
inal budget  request  was  for  $194,400,000. 
The  Bouse  authorized  $190,400,000.  Tbls  ac- 
tlaa  reflects  a  reductton  of  $4  minion  which 
would  cBmtnate  the  fOIIow-on  International 
satellites  on  the  basis  that  the  authorization 
of  the  funds  requested  by  KASA  should  be 
defterred  until  after  negotliitlans  had  taken 
place  with  foreign  nations  and  agreements 
had  beea  rrarhert.  NASA  testtmony  to  your 
coaamlttae  Indlcatad  that  NASA  had  failed 
to  eoBifey  to  the  Houae  a  full  appcedatloa 
at  tlw  tact  that  HMclfle  agreemoita  have 
'  *Aed  with  tlM  United  gti>gri#T^  ^od 

for  Internatloaal  satellite  pro>ects  to 
taadad  by  the  84  aillllan.     Osk  the  bMita 
fonda  are  necessary  to  lasplement 
your  comnilttee  reooov- 
at  the  House  reduetioa. 
le.  vmKMM  AKB  ruarKTArr  xxpuxAnoiv — 

$*as,eeo.aee 
The  primary  objective  of  the  lunar  and 
plantary  aocploratlon  program  la  the  explora- 
ttoa  (tf  ttia  sotar  aystam  and  launedlate  ob- 
Jectlva  at  the  program  la  to  obtain  adaatlfie 
InnaBallija  aad  daalga  data  required  for 
mannart  iitace  flight  systems  deveii^jment. 
partlenlarly  for  the  ■"^"'"^   lunar  i»iM<i»ny 


The  admtntatratlop'a  request  for  thla  Item 
waa  gaaajaOfMno.  -me  Ho«m  anthorlaad 
8364.400.000.  a  radactkm  of  868.3004)00.  eoai- 
atotlng  at  835  million  from  the  Banger  proj- 
ect, 828.300,000  from  Burfeycr  Orblter.  and 
$15  million  from  Mariner. 

After  a  review  of  the  Ranger  program  and 
consulting  with  NASA  officials,  your  commit- 
tee apeea  wtth  the  House  that  83S  million 
can  be  redaced  hi  Ranger  ftmds  and  a  gtyxl 
and  adequate  Job  can  still  be  done  by  Banger 
within  the  remaining  865  million.  Tour 
ooDUBlttee,  bowcrer,  stressed  the  fact  that 
tblB  898  million  reduction  sbonM  not  be 
as  leavening  the  need  fCar  ttie 
program  since  tt  Is  extremely  tm- 
to  the  socoesB  of  the  manned  lunar 
program. 

Wtth  respect  to  the  House**  action  of  r»- 
anelBC  by  806.3  BklWoii  the  Surreyor  Orblter 
paojeet.  your  commltttee  received  extenalTa 
testlmnny  from  NASA  which  Indicated  that 
the  Orblter  program  was  essential  to  the 
ApoUo  project  and  would  be  initiated  during 
the  fiscal  year  1964  timetable.  Therefore,  on 
this  basis,  your  committee  restored  the  orig- 


inal bodget  reqveai  for  Orbit 

the  aatlwrlmatton,  In  ■Dch  a  : 

this  amount  may  not  be  reprograawd.  but 

most  be  used  for  Surveyor  Orbttar  aa  stated 

la  MAfiA'a  fiscal  year  1804  bailf  I  reqamt. 

Toor  oommlttee  agreed  wtth  ttee  actkm  at 
the  Hoose  that  the  818  mllttoa  redaced  by 
the  House  fkom  the  Martner  project  coold  be 
properly  deferred. 

II.  moocnovcK — tai.eoe.ooe 
Tt^  Blosdence  program  of  the  KASA  is 
being  deveXc^ed  to  provide  this  cotuitry  with 
biological  knowledge  that  can  be  gained  only 
in  the  environment  of  ^jMbce.  and  with  the 
basic  biological  knowledge  pertinent  to  space 
exploration  and  operations.  Tlie  adminis- 
tration's request  for  this  item  waa  for  83S,- 
3004100.  nds  anthoriaatioD  was  redaced  by 
theHouBeto$21.300J90Q.  The  Eoiae^  action 
indicated  that  the  amovrnt  antlwriaed  win 
at  the  same  iqjproxlmate  level  of  funding  aa 
NASA'a  flseal  year  1888  requeat.  Toor  coaa- 
mlttee  agreed  with  the  Hooae  tlwt  thla  fund- 
ing level  shoald  be  adequate  for  KASA  to 
accomplMti  Its  requtrctaents  dining  fiscal 
year  1904. 

12.    LAtnCCH    VimCIi    PgnXOf  MkHl — 
$12T,T00,0OO 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are  to  pro- 
vide rellaMe  and  economic  launch  v<Aleles 
for  (1)  tiae  wnmafinid  earth  orbital,  lunar, 
planetary,  and  tnterpiaaatary  ailaslons  for 
srtenUfte  exploratlan:  (3)  meteorology,  oom- 
aaunicatlasM,  and  suppoiUBg  naiaiih  and 
techncdogy  fllgbt  mJaalnrMt:  aad  (3)  tbe 
qulsition  of  englaeerliic  data  frona  \ 
manned  fllgbta  to  support  maxuiad 
exploration.  Tke  admlnlatratlan'B 
for  thla  Item  was  8130.100JK)0.  Tte 
reduced  by  83  mllYlnn  the  aupporti^  re- 
search and  teehaoiogy  program  oai  the 
ground.  ttuU  there  wiw  no  sabstmitlal 
Cor  increaatng  8BT  eflort 
funds  were  being  authcarlaed  to  aopport  the 
Centaur  devdofxaent  progiaas  aad  the  Scout 
and  Delta  vehicles  are  now  conaidered  i«- 
liable  laonch  vehtelea.  Toor  coaualttee  eon- 
euiied  In  the  maarinlng  of  the  Hooae  and 
agreed  to  the  reduction  of  83  ~^t^^»« 

IS.  rsGKJrr,  TaArwurc,  awd  assasxcB 
eaANTS — »5e  icR.Lioir 

The     Facility.     Training,     and     Bwffsrf* 
grants  program  Is  a  planned,  ooordinated  ef- 
ftirt  of  Institntianal  Ualson  to  establlah  and 
maintain    direct   KrrVntt«f-tn-<«rf»mtiitt   com- 
munication between  NASA  and  the  univer- 
sity research  community.     The  administra- 
tion's request  for  this  Item  was  866  ainiloo. 
The  Hooee  oooiBalttae  prnpoaed  tbe  autborl- 
aatkm  at  the  full  amooat:  howaver.  on  tbe 
floor  of  the  House  tlM  bill  waa  «»~-»«*^  to 
malntatr  the  saaae  level  of  stq^wrt  as  < 
ed  In  fiscal  year  1863.    Therefore,  the 
reduced  this  item  to  8S0jB00jM)0.    Your  com- 
mittee, after  a  careful  review  of  NASA's  pro- 
posed  programs  in   this  area,   felt  that  la 
many  ways  the  success  or  C&IIure  of  tT>«»  na- 
tional space   program   rests  directly  on  the 
skin   and   training  of  those  who   undertake 
the  effort.    Tour  committee  cautioned  NASA 
that   tbs  Indiscriminate  granting  of   schol- 
arships without  regard  for  need  atust  Inerl- 
tably    Include  saany   who  would   have  con- 
tinued their  education  anyway  and.  there- 
fore, can  only  lessen  the  impact  on  the  total 
manpowtt-  problem  that  Government  funds 
might  otherwise  have  had.    It  strongly  rec- 
ommended  that  NASA  expkx«  thu  problens 
with    the   cooperating   universities   and   en- 
courage them  to  place  a  greater  emphasis  on 
need  In  seleetloB  of  NASA  scholars.     While 
It  felt  that  the  reduction  of  the  House  was 
too  great,  it  authorized  a  total  of  860  mlUloa 
for  this  prograai. 

i«.  svACs  VEincu  sieisjca — tS3,«6a,eee 
The  objective  of  the  space  vehicle  systems 
program    Is    to    identify    and    solve    critical 
technical  problems  bearing  on  present-gen- 
eration space  vehicles  as  well  as  to  advance 
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th»  sUU*  of  tiM  art  to  tnabl*  Um  develop- 
maat  of  mora  tdmuetd  spao*  tcIiIcIm  for 
futur*  spaet  mlwtofw 

TIM  Mlmlnlstnitkm^  budc^t  request  (or 
thia  ttam  wm  for  itl,9e3.000.  Tb«  Boom 
rwluewt  this  •BKmnft  to  tas.Ma.OOO.  a  radue- 
tk>n  of  $BJBOOfiao  tn  ttam  propoMd  by  HABA 
to  tnltUf  tlM  MtvuMad  fire  project,  an  in- 
Teatlg»tk>n  of  rwntrjr  bearing  probleme  at 
planetazT  rate  Telodttae.  Tbe  Houael  action 
wae  baaed  on  ttie  fact  that  this  program  waa 
only  Indirectly  related  to  the  lunar  project 
and  oould  be  deferred  at  thla  time.  Tour 
committee  ooncnrred  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Houae  and  aatborlaed  only  $68,443,000. 


It. 


oo.aea.ooo 


The  obJectlTea  of  the  electronic  eyBteme 
program  are  to  provide  reliable  and  effldent 
oomponenta,  and  fleslble  and  proven  tech- 
niques for  dereloptnc  foldanoe.  Btablllzatlon. 
«inmi«iiTiw»«.tw>n^  traokliig.  Instrumentation. 
and  data  iiiiiiieilm  eystems  which  will  meet 
the  projected  nesds  ot  the  NASAb  future 
manned  and  unmaased  epace  missions.  The 
administration's  isqusst  for  this  Item  was 
for  •80382,000.  Tha  House  authorlaed  this 
entire  amount,  and  your  committee  agrees 
that  a  total  authorlaatlon  la  necessary  and 
warranted. 

le.  KuicAif  racroa  btstxms — iis.aoo.ooe 

The  objecttres  of  this  program  are  (1)  to 
obtain  a  better  vaderatandlng  of  man's  ca- 
pabilities and  limitations  and  to  determine 
his  utlltwatlon  in  advanced  aeroapaoe  sys- 
tems; (3)  to  obtain  design  requirements  for 
equipment  and  subsysteme  which  will  guar- 
antee an  environment  adequate  for  main- 
taining the  high  operating  efficiency  of 
crews  during  programed  and  emergency 
phsses  of  advanced  aerospace  missions;  and 
48)  to  determine  overall  hmnan  require- 
ments and  Integrate  them  Into  the  deelgn  of 
advanced  aeronaatlcal,  astronautical.  and 
ground  support  systems. 

The  Administration  requeeted  •18.200.000 
for  this  item,  "nie  Bouss  authorlaed  •13.- 
200.000.  The  HouM  felt  that  NASA  coxUd 
accompllah  Its  mlasinn  with  this  reduced 
amount  and  because  ot  the  poesible  dupli- 
cation of  effcrta  In  this  area,  suggeeted  that 
the  Departnunt  ot  Defenee  »nd  NASA  should 
coordinate  their  efforts  and  seek  cooperative 
experiments  In  this  field.  Toiir  cccnmlttee 
agreed  with  the  eoncem  of  the  House  and 
concurred  In  authorlBlng  •13.200,000  which 
reduced  the  Administration's  request  by  %& 
million. 


IT.  iti7ci.siLa-m.acTaic  STSTKMs.  Ms.Tsa.ooo 
The  objective  ot  the  Nuclear -Electric  Sys- 
tems program  la  to  provide  the  scientific  and 
engineering  knowledge  and  to  develop  the 
systems  neceesary  for  the  early  and  practical 
vtlllaatlon  of  noclear  electric  propulsion  and 
power  generation  systems  in  space.  Tbe 
Administration's  req\iest  was  for  •08,708.000 
for  this  Item.  The  Bouse  authorized  the  full 
amount.  Your  conunlttee,  after  hearing  ex- 
tensive teetlmony  from  NASA  and  the  Atomic 
Bnargy  Cnmmlaatoo  relative  to  theee  nuclear 
electric  systems,  agreeil  to  the  total  author- 
isation requeeted  by  the  Administration. 

IS.    NTTCXMSa    BOCKXTS — t9«.S87,0OO 

The  Nuclear  Rocket  program  has  the  prl- 
aaary  objective  ot  eetabllshlng  tbe  basic 
technology  and  developing  and  providing 
qualified  nuclear  rocket  engines  for  accom- 
pllstilng  operational  missions  in  advanced 
launch  vehicles.  The  Administration  s  re- 
quest for  this  Item  was  •90.087.000  The 
House  authorlaed  a  total  of  •91,087.000  ThU 
action  reflects  a  reduction  of  •0  0  million 
on  the  basis  that  the  KIWI  reactor  de- 
velopment project  which  Is  the  reeponslblUty 
of  ASC  Is  the  padng  item  in  tnis  program 
and  to  date  ASC  has  not  developed  a  satis- 
factory design  which  would  be  reflected  In 
delays  to  NASA's  Nerva  engine  and  Rift  stage 
projects.     In  view  of  sxich  delays  the  House 


believed  that  the  propoeed  reduction  would 
not  burden  NASA  in  carrying  out  Its  re- 
sponsiblliUeB  in  this  program.  NASA  tesU- 
mony  before  your  oocnmlttae  indicated  that 
the  budget  requeet  was  designed  to  take  full 
recognition  of  the  paring  influence  of  the 
reactor  development  effort  and  that  the  pro- 
poeed reduction,  while  not  large  In  percent- 
age, would  undoubtedly  affect  progress  in 
a  variety  of  areas  such  as  systems  dynamics, 
control  and  Instrumentation,  and  basic  tech- 
nology for  the  long  leadtlme  nonnuclear 
components  and  si^beystems.  Baaed  on  this 
testimony,  and  In  view  of  recent  encourag- 
ing progrees  In  NASA's  nuclear  rocket  pro- 
grams, the  committee  recomnaends  restora- 
tion of  the  House  reduction. 

tt.    CHKMICAL    FBOPT7I,SION — $>«,«•''. 000 

The  objective  of  this  program  Is  to  conduct 
the  reeearch  and  advanced  technology  studies 
to  Increase  knowledge  of  chemical  propulsion 
proceeees,  to  Inveetlgate  new  concepts  and 
technlquee.  and  to  advance  chemical  pro- 
pulsion to  meet  future  requirements. 

The  Administration's  request  was  for  ^22,- 
497.000  for  this  Item.  The  House  agreed 
fully  with  this  request,  but  Increased  It  by 
•2  million  on  the  ground  that  high  energy 
propellants  appeared  to  offer  one  of  the  most 
promising  advances  for  Improvement  of  the 
Nation's  capability  In  space.  Your  Com- 
mittee agreee  with  the  House  as  to  the  Im- 
portance of  such  a  reeearch  and  development 
program  and  feels  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  expand  the  state  of  the  art  In 
the  area  of  propellants,  both  In  chemical 
vehicles  and  other  exotic  systems  capable  of 
high-thrust  such  as  nuclear  englnee.  There- 
fore, your  Committee  agreed  with  the  House 
to  the  full  authorization  request  plus  the 
additional  ^2  million  which  would  allow 
NASA  to  Increase  the  emphasis  on  reeearch 
on  such  high  energy  propellants  as  borane, 
dlborane  and  Quortne. 

ao.  SPACS  powxB — tia.s3«.ooe 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are  to  con- 
duct reeearch  and  technology  work  leading 
to  a  better  basic  understanding  of  solar  and 
chemical  energy  proceesee  and  to  devise  new 
and  Improved  methods  of  utilizing  theee 
energy  sources  for  developing  the  electrical 
power  required  for  the  accomplishment  of 
space  exploration.  The  Administration's  re- 
qiMSt  for  this  Item  was  •10.524,000  The 
House  agreed  to  the  authorization  of  the  full 
amount  which  was  concurred  In  by  your 
Committee. 

at.  ABBONAtmcs — tie.aoo.ooo 
Tbe  objective  of  the  NASA  Aeronautics 
program  Is  to  conduct  reeearch  to  generate 
the  technology  for  the  deelgn.  construction, 
and  operation  of  advanced  aeronautical 
vehicles  and  missiles  to  support  current  and 
projected  civil  and  military  requirements 
and  to  maintain  US  leadership  In  these 
fields  The  original  Administration  request 
for  this  Item  was  •10,200.000  This  author- 
ization was  agreed  to  by  the  House  and  con- 
curred In  by  your  Committee 

23      TaACKINC      AND      DATA      ACQl'lSmON        1220.- 
200,000 

The  obJecUve  of  the  NASA  Tracking  and 
Data  Acquisition  program  Is  to  provide  the 
operational  ground  Instrumentation  support 
required  by  all  NASA  flight  proJecU 

The  Administration  requested  a  total  of 
•231.600.000  for  this  Item  The  House  au- 
thorized •210,700.000  ThU  action  reflects  a 
reduction  of  ^14  8  million  on  the  basis  that 
the  budget  requeet  represented  approxi- 
mately a  70-percent  increase  over  the  planned 
fiscal  year  1903  program  and  that  NASA 
teetlmony  did  not  fully  Justify  the  need  for 
the  funds  ( 1  >  Supporting  Research  and 
Technology  Of  the  Indicated  reduction  of 
•S  million  for  supporting  research  and  tech- 
nology. NASA  requested  restoration  of  ^2 
million  on  the  basis  that  this  would  permit 


a  level  of  effort  which  would  be  req>onslve 
to  the  requirement  for  Improved  tracking 
and  data  acquisition  capabilities  In  the  fu- 
ture. Your  Committee  considered  the  level 
of  effort  sustained  In  fiscal  year  1903  was  ade- 
quate and  therefore  sxistained  the  House  ac- 
tion. (2)  Network  Operations:  NASA  re- 
quested restoration  of  the  gS.S  million  House 
reduction  for  network  operations  on  the 
basis  that  the  full  amount  requeeted  In  the 
budget  was  required  for  contracts  to  provide 
operations  i>ersonnel  to  support  the  number 
of  flights  planned  to  occiu*  In  fiscal  year  1964. 
Since  the  House  action  on  NASA's  flight 
projects  did  not  affect  the  number  of  flights 
to  be  conducted  during  fiscal  year  1964,  your 
Committee  recommends  restoration  of  the 
reduction  propoeed  by  the  House. 

Administrative  operationt — $S39Jt5/>00 

Tbe  administration's  original  requeet  In- 
corporated operations  In  their  total  request 
for  research  and  development.  The  House 
separated  from  the  total  request  for  research 
and  development  the  amount  that  NASA  was 
budgeting  for  Its  operations  In  support  of 
Its  programs.  By  separating  this  requeet  It 
was  determined  that  NASA  was  requesting 
a  total  of  •000,800,000.  A  summary  of  the 
various  Items  within  the  administrative 
operations  budget  can  be  found  on  page  332 
of  your  committee's  repwrt.  The  House  au- 
thorized a  total  of  •608,186,000.  This  action 
reflected  ( 1 )  personnel  costs — a  reduction 
of  ^26  million  In  personnel  costs  on  the 
grounds  that  reduced  personnel  requirements 
would  result  from  reduced  program  activity 
(I.e..  pres\miably  R.  &  D.  projects  deleted  or 
reduced  by  House  action);  and  that,  while 
the  fund  reduction  would  limit  an  Increase 
In  personnel,  NASA  would  have  freedom  to 
Increase  personnel  In  essential  program  areas. 
NASA  requested  full  restoration  on  the  basis 
that  the  reduction  would  permit  hiring  only 
696  new  personnel  In  lieu  of  the  34)63  re- 
flected In  the  budget,  that  696  was  Inade- 
quate to  cover  the  budgeted  Increases  in  per- 
sonnel (1,000)  for  the  S  manned  space 
flight  centers  alone,  and  that  the  budget 
number  of  3J>63  was  now  some  2,000  short 
of  requirements  currently  estimated  by  NASA 
centers.  On  the  basis  of  these  considera- 
tions and  the  understanding  that  NASA  was 
prepared  to  operate  with  a  tight  belt  and 
effect  economies  wherever  possible,  your  com- 
mittee restored  ^20  million  of  the  ^26  mil- 
lion House  reduction. 

2.  Other  administrative  costs:  a  reduction 
of  •27  116  million  of  other  administrative 
costs  on  the  t>asls  that  the  budget  request 
constituted  approximately  a  30-percent  In- 
crease over  fiscal  year  1908  In  this  general 
area  and  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  House  that 
economies  could  be  effected  to  the  extent  of 
•27  million.  NASA  requested  restoration  of 
•  11  million  on  the  basis  that  this  would 
provide  the  minimum  eaeentlal  level  of  oper- 
ations consistent  with  the  efficient  conduct 
of  NASA  In-house  reeearch  and  development 
activity  and  the  effective  direction  and  super- 
vision over  the  exptandlng  contract  programs. 
On  the  basis  of  this  testimony,  yoiu-  com- 
mittee restored  •ll  million  of  the  •27  115 
million  House  reduction. 

Although  the  preponderance  of  the  author- 
ization Is  Included  above  In  the  research 
and  development  activities  of  NASA,  a  con- 
siderable supporting  effort  Is  required  In  the 
fleld  of  construction  of  facilities  which  Is 
elaborated  on  below. 

CoTutruction  of  facilities 
The  Administration  requeeted  •SOO  million 
to  support  the  fiscal  year  1904  program,  con- 
structlonw^se  The  authorization  requested 
Is  to  procure  required  facilities  and  Includes 
the  purchase  of  Installed  equipment  to  con- 
duct the  planned  operations. 

The  House  committee  examination  of  the 
SASA  request  resulted  In  the  postponing  of 
thoee  projects  which  would,  In  that  com- 
mittee's   view,    not    require   funding   In    this 
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fiscal  year,  would  not  jeopardize  ongoing  pro- 
grams, or  would  replace  undesirable  and  in- 
efficient existing  facilities.  Design  of  certain 
facilities  had  been  Initiated  utilizing  nearly 
»8  mlHon  of  fiscal  year  1963  funds  and  a  re- 
placement amount  was  requested  for  fiscal 
yc-u-  1964.  This  authorization  was  withheld; 
however,  a  $15  million  Item  authorization  for 
planning  and  design  for  future  work  was  in- 
corporated in  the  House  bill  because  poten- 
tial saving  In  time  by  adequate  prior  design, 
more  accurate  budget  estimate  requests,  and 
less  reprogramlng  would  result.  (Interesting 
to  note  Is  the  sequence  on  the  planning  au- 
thorization: NASA  requested  810  million;  the 
House  committee  felt  strongly  that  this  as- 
pect should  receive  more  emphasis  and  in- 
creased the  Item  by  150  percent  to  ^25  mil- 
lion. By  floor  amendment,  the  ^25  million 
recommended  authorization  was  reduced  by 
$10  minion  to  915  million,  leaving  a  $5  mil- 
lion authorization  in  excess  of  the  NASA  re- 
quest )  In  total,  the  House  reduced  the  Ad- 
ministration's requeet  of  $800  million  by 
$117,640,000. 

Your  committee  examined  each  construc- 
tion Item  for  which  authorization  was  re- 
quested. On  completion  of  the  Hoxise  sub- 
committee hearings  and  receipt  of  Informa- 
tion relative  to  their  proposed  reduced  pro- 


gram, the  chairman  directed  the  staff  to  work 
closely  with  NASA  In  behalf  of  minimizing 
the  construction  program  while  not  Impos- 
ing severe  penalties  on  the  ongoing  programs. 
As  a  result  of  this  diligent  effort,  NASA  re- 
quested only  partial  restCM-atlon  of  the  House 
reductions.  Your  committee  then  reexam- 
ined each  construction  Item  as  to  their  Im- 
pact on  the  programs. 

In  genersil,  the  authorization  requested  Is  a 
continuation  of  ongoing  programs  Initiated 
In  prior  years.  In  excess  of  60  percent  (ap- 
proximately $500  million)  of  the  requested 
authorization  is  at  Launch  Operations  Center 
in  Florida,  the  Mississippi  Test  Facility,  Mar- 
shall Space  Flight  Center  at  Huntsvllle,  Ala., 
and  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  at 
Houston. 

Approximately  jne  million  was  requested 
for  11  varloiis  locations.  The  largest  single 
Item  In  this  group  Involves  the  acquisition  of 
three  required  instrumentation  ships  and  an 
estimated  expenditure  of  •QO  million,  other 
Items  Include  several  engine  facilities,  track- 
ing facilities,  an  electronic  center,  and  a 
lunar  excursion  module  test  facility. 

The  remaining  16  percent  (^124  million)  of 
the  NASA  requested  authorization  is  to  fur- 
ther the  program  at  the  remaining  eight 
established  NASA  centers  and  activities. 


Your  committee  proposes  a  total  authori- 
zation for  construction  of  facilities  In  the 
amount  of  •747,060,400.  This  amount  in- 
cludes the  •lO  milUon  NASA  requested  and 
the  additional  •la  million  for  planning  and 
design  as  originally  proposed  by  the  House 
committee.  Use  of  this  authorization  by 
NASA  will  enhance  planning  detail  which 
will  permit  earlier  initiation  of  construction 
after  authorization  and  will  allow  NASA  to 
submit  more  refined  budget  cost  estimates 
for  authorization.  In  summary,  this  total 
sum  Is  •52,939,600  less  than  requested  by 
the  administration,  but  •64,700,400  more 
than  approved  by  the  House.  In  regard  to 
the  reduction,  your  conunlttee  In  several 
instances  believed  that  authorization  re- 
quested could  be  deferred  until  the  following 
fiscal  year,  and  In  other  Instances,  while  the 
proposed  facilities  would  add  efficiency  to  the 
operation,  they  did  not  have  an  adverse  Im- 
pact on  the  ongoing  programs  at  this  time  If 
deleted.  In  the  instance  where  yoiu-  com- 
mittee made  restoration  of  House  reduc- 
tions, it  believed  that  the  programs  would 
be  Impaired  or  that  the  orderly  sequential 
development  would  suffer  if  the  authoriza- 
tion were  not  g^ranted. 

Specifically,  the  following  Items  constitute 
the  reductions  by  your  committee: 


I/ocatiiin  and  proji-ct 


President's 
budget 


,  .\mos  Hrspttrch  C<»ntcr: 

.fdminl.stnitlve  manap>mpnt  building 

I.ifc  .sriena'.s  pwarch  laboratory 

.Modi'l  ooruslnu'tlon  building 

Spa<v  t>nvin>ninont  rfsparrh  facility.    

,  Flight    Rea»'»rch    Center:  Fllijht   retiearrh  support 

laUiratorv 

Oodlari  .^pajf  Fllijht  OnU^r: 

Pala  Intprprctation  lahorntory  

.Meteorolo(tlcftl  systems  development 

I'tility  in.slallations 

Jet  Trnpiilslon  I.atKiralory 

.\lditi(iii  to  the  spacr  fliisht  uiM'ratlons  (acility.. 

Development  enjfineerlng  buildiog 

riility  tivslallattoas 

I.«n(fley  lleaearch  Center: 

.\ddition  to  the  vehicle  antenna  test  facility 

Electronic  in.struniontation  lalioratory 

Fatimie  re.search  laboratory 

rtilily  Installation 

I.aunch  Oix'ratliins  Center: 

.\dvance  Saturn  launch  t-omplex  No.  39. 

.^dvanoe  Saturn  support  facilities 

H-irire  lock  and  channel. 

C;ifctcria 

CeiitrHl  iiL-itrunientatlon  facility 

Manned  spacecnift  facilities 

Itange  cnKinr<-rinp  and  adminLstnition  buildiiif . 

rtillty  in.stallation.s     ..   

Vehicle  maintenance  iind  service  tacillly,- 

I*wi.-  Kcs«'ari  ti  Center 

.\<td(tion  III  the  --piMvrraft  propulsion  re.search 
fiicilily _ 

Alteration  to  the  spatv  power  chaniluT 

Mo'leriur.jitioii     of    llic     in<lruMient     research 
l;ilK>ratory        ....    _ 

S.N.\r  ><    a.-i«'mhly    aliii     spatv^cruft     cheeitout 

Iniildini:        .    

Manni  d  Spaeecraft  Center 

Atmo-phcric  nvniry  niatcri:il.<  and  structures 
(■\  aluiition  faiilltlc-.  . 

Center  'upiMirl  fiicilitie-; 

Launch  <'ii\  ironinent  iind  iinlenita  test  facility... 

\Ii-^ion  ..nnul;it  mil  .iiul  IriiininB  (iwility.. 

Spmi'iTrifl  control  icchiiolopy  lalniratury 

I'ltra-hirh-Mu-uuin  spAce  chanit)er  farllity 


$1,375,000 

4,880,000 

347,000 

3,600,000 

2, 024, 000 

.■5, 390, 000 
4, 103, 000 
2,  439, 000 

1,000,000 

3,900,000 

467,000 

1,758,000 
2,850,000 
1,291,000 
1,249,000 

217,219,000 

9,309,000 

1,000,000 

899,000 

31,JS06.000 

6,  51-2, 000 

4.  8*23,  000 

23,  755, 000 

1..W1.000 


3.  500.  00(1 
5,  ti*^,  00(1 

1.31fi.000 

5.000,0(X) 


I 


2.915,000 
5.162,000 
7,482,000 
2, -216, 000 
6, 10«,  000 
2.  685. 000 


Senate 
committe«> 
reduction 


-ll.aT.-i.OOO 

-240, 0(K) 

-347.  (XX) 

-70.000 

-2,924.000 

-229,500 
-170,0(X) 
-2a).  000 

-.M.  800 

-3,  900,  CXX) 

-47,00(1 

-73.300 

-109.  0(X) 

-1.291.  (XX) 

-90.000 

- 10.  000.  OIK) 

-j:2\  000 

- 100.  000 
-2«>.  000 

-260.  (XK) 

-J-  .'\000 
-2,S,  000 

-117.  0(X) 
-l.Sfd.OOO 


-33.V000 
-550,  (XX) 

-l.3ir,.(XX) 

-5,  oa),ooo 


-"220.  000 
-l.lli'i.  000 
-217.  OU) 
-147.aM) 
-278.IXXI 
-307,  0(X) 


Iyt)c:ition  and  project 


9.  Marshall  Spac«'  Flijtht  Center 

Acceleration  test  and  calibration  facility 

.\coustic  model  test  facility 

.Additions  to  the  comfxinents  t<>st  facilities 

Barce  dock  and  loading  facilities 

Expansion    and    modernizj\tion    of    the    liiEh- 
pressure  cas  and  propi'lliint  systems 

Eip;insion  of  computation  facilities 

Ext«>nsion  to  the  propulsion  and  vehicle  engi- 
no<'rinB  laboratory 

IIan?ar  for  vehicle  conii>onents 

Hiinirdous  oi^eration  laboratory 

Support  o[ierations  buildinp ]". 

r  till  ty  installations 

10.  Michoud  plant 

.\ddition  to  production  facilities 

I'arkinc  and  security  improvements 

Koad  and  airstrip  rehabilitation. 
11     Mississippi  Test  Facility: 

F-I  encines  system  test  stand 

M aintcnanoe  facilities. 

S«'curity  control  facilitie<: __ __.]] 

Transportation  and  parking  facilities 

W  arehou.se  addition  and  storaec  facilities .... 

Waterways  and  dockinir  facilities 

12.  Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station: 

Ailditions  to  engine  test  stand  No.  J 

Adilitions  toenginc  maintenance  a.sseml>ly  and 

di.sa.ssemhly  building 

Sup[K>rt  facilities '..'.'..'..'. 

13.  Various  locations: 

Facilities  for  H-1  engine  pnjduction 

Facilities  for  .\l-l  engine  program   

Facihlies  for  S-IV  U  stage  program 

I nst rumen lation  sh ips _ 

Lunar  excursion  module  test  facility 

14.  Wallops  Station:  Support  facilitiivs ..""^! 

15.  Facility  planninc  an<l  design 


Total 


President's 

.Senate 

bu'lget 

committee 

reduction 

tl.  700.  000 

-$W,  000 

2,  (XX).  (toil 

-60,000 

3.  875,  000 

-200.000 

800.000 

-209,000 

4.000.000 

-2,000,000 

2,315,000 

-2,  315,  000 

1,900,000 

-1,900,000 

4.800,000 

-1,100.000 

500,000 

-27,000 

500.000 

-500,000 

5, 000,  000 

-1.115.000 

6.000.000 

-780.000 

610,  000 

-I.VXOOO 

760,000 

-38.5.000 

9.000,000 

-4.59.000 

.'■>.  987.  000 

-3,707.000 

•75,  000 

-675.000 

7.  58.^  000 

-2.988.000 

2.318,000 

- 1.  382.  (XXI 

4.  242.  000 

-2S3.  000 

5,  000,  (XK) 

-L  .500.  000 

4,  .SOO.  000 

-1.340.000 

.'..(HO,  000  ! 

j 

-2.000,000 

1 .  .SOO.  000  1 

-90,000 

16.000,000  1 

— 6,  fiauKii) 

5.300.000  1 

-ia5, 000 

90,000,000  1 

-Ltxxi.noo 

1.5.000,00(1   t 

-,500,  oon 

2,000,000  1 

-1.495.  (HO 

10,000,000 

-(-15.0Ul.U(»l 

-       -.V»  93V.  tXX) 

The  above  action  by  your  conunlttee  will 
authorize  a  total  budget  for  NASA  of  •S,- 
511.520.400  for  fiscal  year  1904.  Your  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  NASA  can  support 
etfectlvely  its  fiscal  year  1904  program  with 
this  funding. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Bdr. 
KefauverI  addressed  to  me  a  letter  to 
which  I  have  replied.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RV:coRD  his  letter  and  my  reply. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrrEE  on  Appbopriations. 

August  5.1963. 
Hon.  CuNTON  Anderson, 
US.  Senate, 
Wiiafiington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Cunt:  I  have  before  me  H.R.  7600, 
the  NASA  authorisation  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  IBM.  I  note  that  this  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  August  1, 


1963.  sent  to  the  Senate  on  Augtist  2,  1963. 
and  reported  out  by  your  committee  on  that 
same  day,  August  2. 

This  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 
of  which  you  are  chairman,  authorizes  the 
expenditure  of  •44.175,000  for  a  "communi- 
cations satellites  program."  Since  the  Com- 
munlcaUons  Satellite  Act  of  1962  created  a 
privately  owned  corporation  for  profit  as  a 
monojXDly  to  establish,  own,  and  of>erate  all 
our  Nation's  nonmllltary  satellite  commtuil- 
cattons  facilities.  It  Is  clear  that  all  or  most 
of  this  amoimt  will  redound  directly  to  the 
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iMiMflt  Of  tliAt  eerponUon.  For  this  r«a- 
MC.  I  no**  wltk  eOBOOTn  that  B.A.  TSOO 
mMikam  no  provtalaa  far  relmburvemcnt  by 
tiM  OuMimuulCMtHwi  fctaime  Corp  to  HASA 
for  Omm  waaamf. 

Laat  vtmuiMr,  aftar  «zt«xid«<l  deb«t«.  Con- 
frev  alaetad  to  plaa*  tlM  dewlopmeat  and 
operation  at  our  Matton'a  apaca  aatalUta  com- 
munlcaUooa  In  tba  prlvata  sactor.  For.  aa 
Senator  PaaroBB  aald  later.  "(We]  were  led  to 
believe  when  ira  farmed  tbla  corporation. 
praetleallT  all  at  tlila  work  (t  e  ,  reeearcb  and 
development)  woold  be  undertaken  by  tbla 
prlTate  oorpormtloa.  becatwe  we  eald  Amertca 
baa  grown  on  prtT»ta  Induatry,  so  let  private 
induatry  do  It." 

I  reapectfully  reqoaat  tbat  you  make  avail- 
able to  nM  the  foQowlng  Information  which  I 
and  every  Senator  wUl  need  In  order  to  In- 
telllcently  vote  on  tbla  meaaure ; 

1.  What  parrentage  of.  or  particular  items 
contained  In  tlM  •44.175.000  authorlzaUon 
for  the  fi^Tpnn'»'<»**""«  aatellltea  program 
will  be  relmburaed  by  the  Communlcetlona 
Satellite  Oorporatton? 

a.  What  baaaa  or  fuldellne  have  been  or 
will  be  need  In  detenninlnc  the  amounu  to 
be  relmburaed. 

S.  How  and  undar  what  conditions  will 
auch  relmburaemant  be  aocooiplUhed? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  debate  on  H  R 
7500  la  scheduled  for  this  week,  your  prompt 
attention  to  thla  matter  wlU  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

With  kind  resarda. 
Sincerely, 

I  KxTAxrvT*.  us  Senator. 


August  0.  1943. 
Hon.  EsTBB  KxrauTxa. 
VS.  Senate. 
WoMhlnifton,  DJC. 

Dbab  Earaa:  Tliank  you  for  your  letter  con- 
cerning HJt.  7S00.  the  NASA  authorization 
bill  for  the  flacal  year  1964.  The  questions 
you  raise  relative  to  the  »44.175.000  for  com- 
munlcatlona  aatallltea  I  have  endeavored  to 
answer  as  spedfleally  aa  I  can  In  the  order 
In  which  you  aak  them. 

In  responae  to  your  first  question,  none  of 
the  •44.176.000  authorlaed  for  the  NASA 
communlcatlona  aatelllte  program  is  to  be 
reimbursed  by  the  new  Communications 
Satellite  Corp.  None  of  the  authorized 
funds  for  thla  program  will  be  used  solely 
or  peculiarly  for  the  benefit  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

As  you  know,  the  corporation  was  eatab- 
llahed  to  build  an  operating  commercial 
communlcatlona  aatelllte  system.  It  Is  still 
In  the  proceea  of  organizing  to  accomplish 
thoee  objectives. 

The  NASA  profram.  on  the  other  hand,  Is. 
and  contlnuea  to  be,  a  more  fundamental 
program  of  experimental  actlvltlea  directed 
toward  a  determination  of  technical  prob- 
lema  and  component  characteristics  funda- 
mental to  the  general  technological  area 
and  conununlcatlona  aatelllte  development. 
NASA  projecta  are  tailored  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  btule  adentlflc  technological  data 
as  deemed  neceaeary  by  NASA  and  DOD 
technical  speclallata  concerned  with  the 
solution  of  fundamental  problems  In  this 
area.  As  a  consequence,  the  flight  systems 
In  the  NASA  program  do  not  Incorporate 
the  specific  equipment  that  would  be  used 
In  operational  syatema. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  resulu 
from  the  NASA  InTeatlgatlons  Into  thU 
highly  complex  area  will  benefit  Oovemment 
agenclea.  the  public,  and  Industrial  firms; 
however,  no  element  of  the  program  is  di- 
rected toward  the  exclusive  benefit  of  any 
one  organization  and  the  data  and  Informa- 
tion derived  from  thla  effort  will  be  made 
equaUy  avaltebte  to  all  potential  users 
through  eatabllabed  dlsaemlnatlon  mecha- 
nlams.  In  thla  regard,  the  research  and  de- 
Tclopnaent  oontfoetad  by  NASA  In  the  com- 
munlcatlona aatelllte  field  will  provide  a 
wldeapread   and   general    benefit,    analogous 


to  the  geenral  benefits  from  long-eatabllshed 
OoTemment  reeeerch  eflcrta  In  areas  rang- 
ing from  agriculture  through  atomic  energy 
In  addition  to  the  expected  oontrlbotlon 
to  the  general  technical  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  this  new  activity,  which 
win  be  eeaentlal  to  the  continued  pre- 
emlnenoe  of  the  United  States  In  thla  new 
area,  the  program  authortsed  by  these  funds 
Is  essential  to  NASA  for  maintaining  the 
authoritative  capability  required  of  It  under 
Ita  duties  and  reeponslbllttles  aa  provided  In 
the  Communications  Satellite  Act  As  you 
undoubtedly  recall,  this  Act  requires  that 
NASA  advise  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  on  technical  characteristics  of 
communication  satellite  systems,  consult 
with  the  new  Corporation  with  respect  to  the 
technical  characteristics  of  the  systems  and 
advise  the  State  Department  on  the  technical 
feasibility  of  particular  routes 

In  reaponse  to  your  second  question,  the 
guidelines  to  be  used  bv  NARA  in  oonn^c- 
tlon  with  reimbursement  by  the  Corporation 
are  provided  for  In  the  Corruriunlcatlon  Act 
of  1962.  NASA  will  conduct  activities  at 
the  specific  request  of  the  corporation  and 
reimbursement  will  be  required  to  cover  all 
identifiable  coet.8  related  to  the  required 
services.  Specifically,  such  reimbursement 
will  Include  all  costs  a.'^»<x:lated  with  hiird- 
ware  Items  furnished  by  or  through  Govern- 
ment channels,  testing  services  furnished  by 
Government  faclUtle.'!.  launch,  tracltlng.  data 
reduction  services  performed  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  Government  cuitrHCtors.  and  any 
other  services  sreclflcally  Identifiable  with 
the  required  work  Thla.  of  course.  Includes 
reimbursement  for  salaries  and  expenses  of 
Government  employees  as-sigiied  to  do 
specific   work   required 

In  response  to  your  final  question  as  to 
conditions  under  which  reimbursement  will 
be  accomplished  It  Is  under8to<xl  that  It 
would  be  handled  as  follows  NASA  an- 
ticipated It  will  enter  Into  a  signed  Rffree- 
ment  with  the  C<-immunlcatlons  Satellite 
Corporation  defining  the  specific  Items  and 
the  terms  of  reimbursement  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  these  Items,  as  well  as  for  services  con- 
nected with  the  performance  of  the  require- 
ment. Precedence  exists  for  such  an  agree- 
ment In  view  of  the  contract  which  exists 
between  NASA  and  the  American  Telephone 
A  Telegraph  Corp  In  connection  with  the 
Telstar  project,  which  was  signed  on  July 
27.  1961.  Under  that  agreement  most  of 
the  coets  were  reimbursed  In  advance  of  the 
jjerformance  of  the  work  requested,  with  a 
poetperfonnance  audit  and  adjustment  of 
actual  Incurred  coets  In  view  of  the  satis- 
factory experience  under  the  Tel.star  agree- 
ment. It  Is  anticipated  that  this  type  of 
procedure  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  re- 
quests placed  on  N.\SA  by  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corp. 

I  hope  that  the  preceding  Information 
is  responsive  The  material  u.sed  In  answer- 
ing your  questions  was  derived  from  the 
NASA  hearings  and  from  dl.srusslons  with 
NASA  omclals.  Of  course,  progress  In  this 
area  will  be  under  continuing  review  by  this 
committee. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  af.slstance.  please 
advise   me. 

Sincerely, 

CLfirroN  P    AwBrasoN. 

ChaiT-m.an 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr  President,  In  the 
lumbering  regions  of  norttiem  New  Eng- 
land, there  Ls  an  old  saying  which  I  be- 
lieve Is  applicable  in  the  consideration 
of  this  authorization  bill.  It  goes  like 
this:  "Never  send  a  man  into  the  woods 
with  a  dull  ax  "  In  loKRlng  parlance 
this  means  that  to  realize  any  production 
the  furnishing  of  proper  tools  is  manda- 
tory. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  made  the  same  point  to 


our  committee.  In  fact,  literally  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  documentation  and 
testimony  were  presented  to  our  commit- 
tee by  NASA.  We  also  had  the  benefit  of 
referring  to  the  many  pages  of  hearings 
before  the  House.  During  my  5  years  on 
this  committee  never  have  we  made  such 
a  searching  and  exhaustive  effort  to  de- 
termine what  tools  and  management 
concepts  the  NASA  needs  to  do  their 
space  job.  Nor  did  our  committee  con- 
tent itself  with  listening  exclusively  to 
Government  witnesses. 

In  May  of  this  year  In  a  letter  to  our 
chairman  I  proposed  that  the  manned 
lunar  program  be  put  In  greater  per- 
spective by  calling  witnesses  who  repre- 
sent a  broad  spectrum  of  scientific  opin- 
ion. This  proposal  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  the  committee.  In  June 
hearings  were  held  entitled.  •Scientists' 
Testimony  on  Space  Goals." 

During  those  hearings  we  had  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Judgment  of  some  of  America's 
most  eminent  scientists  on  our  overall 
space  goals  and  objectives. 

After  hearing  from  these  scientists  and 
witnesses  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  from  the  NASA,  nearly  a  week  of 
executive  sessions  followed  in  which  this 
bill  was  marked  up. 

Let  me  say  emphatically  that  during 
tho  long  hours  spent  in  marking  up  this 
bill,  partisanship  was  not  evident  irre- 
spective of  reports  to  the  contrary.  The 
guidmg  philosophy  which  was  most  ap- 
parent to  me  in  the  committceroom  was 
what  can  NASA  intelligently  use  during 
fiscal  year  1964  to  get  the  Job  done.  I 
think  It  is  clear  that  not  everything 
NASA  said  It  required  during  fiscal  year 
1964  was  needed.  Some  of  the  requested 
construction  projects  could  be  deferred 
to  another  year  without  upsetting  the 
program  of  placing  a  man  on  the  moon 
In  this  decade.  Other  requests  for  short 
lead  Items  which  could  be  acquired  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1965  were  deferred  with- 
out harm  to  the  program.  There  were 
several  other  areas  where  the  time 
schedule  was  tight,  nevertheless,  no 
amount  of  additional  money  could  hurry 
the  project.  This  latter  situation  re- 
minded me  of  the  quandary  of  a  young 
constituent  who  was  pressing  the  ele- 
vator button  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  several  years  ago.  Upon  being 
asked  what  he  thought  of  this  new  build- 
ing he  replied,  the  building  was  nice,  but 
he  wished  he  were  stronger  so  he  could 
push  that  button  harder  to  make  that 
elevator  run  faster. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  President,  when- 
ever requests  from  NASA  were  based  on 
loKic  of  this  kind  they  were  dealt  with 
accordingly. 

In  my  opinion  we  have  reported  out  a 
well-balanced  bill.  It  reduces  NASA's 
original  requests  by  over  $200  million, 
and  It  divides  all  of  NASA's  research 
and  development  work  into  22  major 
categories  and  places  a  price  tag  limita- 
tion on  each  category.  Administrative 
operations  is  also  placed  into  a  separate 
category  with  a  price  tag  and  time  limi- 
tation on  these  funds.  Changes  have 
been  made  In  the  legislative  language 
giving  the  committee  greater  oversight 
of  NASA's  reprograming  actions.  We 
also  have  put  a  limitation  on  the  length 
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of  time  beyond  which  authorized  funds 
cannot  be  expended.  We  have  provided 
that  in  connection  with  the  electronics 
facility  that  no  funds  can  be  expended 
for  land  acquisition  until  NASA  comes 
back  to  our  committee  to  Justify  a  spe- 
cific site  for  the  facility. 

I  want  to  express  to  the  chairman 
my  thanks  for  his  cooperation.  His 
understanding,  patience,  and  leader- 
ship throughout  the  long  and  often  times 
tedious  meetings  was  exemplary.  His 
policy  of  making  available  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  any  Information 
within  his  possession  was  most  helpful. 
To  the  committee  members  and  the  staff. 
I  am  most  appreciative  for  their  con- 
structive approach  to  the  monimiental 
task  of  assimilating  and  digesting  all  the 
vast  reams  of  material  which  made  it 
possible  for  the  committee  to  knowledge- 
ably  report  what  I  consider  to  be  an 
excellent  bill. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

t 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  further  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon,  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
August  8,  1963.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  7,  1963: 

Trkasitrt  Depaktuent 

Robert  A.  Wallace,  of  IlllnoU,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

P0S7*MASTKRS 

The  following-named  jiersons  to  be  post- 
masters : 

ALABAMA 

Merle  Wilson.  Union  Grove.  Ala..  In  pUc« 
of  A,  8.  McDermott,  retired. 

Larry  C.  Clark.  Weaver.  Ala..  In  place  of 
P  J  ToUeson.  retired. 

ARKANSAS 

Max  O.  Weathers.  Salem.  Ark..  In  place  of 
U  H,  Collins,  removed. 

Donald  L.  Ray.  McNeil,  Ark..  In  place  <rf 
J.  T,  Sumner,  retired. 

Rajmiond  J  Robinson,  Oarfleld,  Ark.,  In 
place  of  J.  A  Bruce,  retired. 

CALlrORNU 

Robert  M.  Helghway,  Altaville,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  A.  A.  Hyland,  removed. 

Mazle  A.  Thornton.  Auberry,  Calif.,  in 
piace  of  E.  S.  Anderson,  retired. 


Leland  K.  Pauly,  Camptonvllle,  Calif..  In 
place  of  M.  M.  Cleveland,  deceased. 

Jowph  L.  Causey,  Compton,  Calif.,  In  place 
of  C.  L.  Veltch.  deceased. 

TLOmSOK 

Gladys  A.  Tillis,  Keystone  Heights,  Fla..  in 
place  of  F.  M.  Walrath,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Joeeph  E.  Arnold,  PineUas  Park,  Fla.,  in 
place  of  M.  M.  Stevenson,  retired. 

GEORGIA 

Andrew  J.  Casey,  Jr.,  Cave  Spring,  Ga.,  In 
place  of  a.  F.  Medlock,  transferred. 

Blllle  L.  Hamrlck,  Ranger,  Oa.,  in  place  of 
H   F.  Hamrlck,  deceased. 

George  H.  Hunt,  Thomson,  Ga.,  in  place 
of  J.  R.  Arnold,  retired. 

IDAHO 

Grant  A.  Patterson,  Halley,  Idaho,  in  place 
of  G.  P.  Walker,  deceased. 

ILLINOIS 

Eugene  L.  Herwlg,  Ashton,  III.,  in  place  of 
A  M.  Boyenga,  deceased. 

Gladys  J.  Lash,  Big  Rock,  111.,  in  place  of 
S.  D.  Abbott,  retired. 

Floyd  J.  Wesemann,  Buckingham,  HI..  In 
place  of  W.  T.  O'Brien,  retired. 

liCllan  S.  Gjundjek,  Downers  Grove,  111.,  in 
place  of  L.  W.  Black,  deceased. 

LeRoy  M.  Grande.  Forreston.  ni.,  in  place 
of  E.  B.  Mase,  retired. 

Maurice  B.  Potter,  Lafox,  111.,  In  place  of 
H.  A.  Potter,  retired. 

INDIANA 

Margaret  F.  Moss,  Harlan,  Ind.,  in  place  of 
S.  B.  Husted,  retired. 

Mary  E.  Liedtky.  La  Crosse,  Ind..  in  place  of 
C.  D.  Watson,  retired. 

Helen  K.  Galbralth.  Oakvllle,  Ind..  In  place 
of  B.  E.  Garrett,  removed. 

lOWA 

Max  M.  Brewster,  Albion,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
B.  M.  Burroughs,  retired. 

Ruth  M.  Kopel,  Haverhill,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  C.  F.  Helrlng,  deceased. 

Robert  M.  Flshel.  Lockrldge,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  Lena  Frltts.  retired. 

Dorothy  H.  Schuck.  New  Hso-tford.  Iowa, 
in  place  of  E.  L.  Perrln.  deceased. 

Marcus  A.  Neppl,  Wall  Lake,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  D.  V.  Lawler,  transferred. 

KANSAS 

William  W.  Knouse,  Horton,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  J.  W.  McManlgal,  retired. 

KENTUCKY 

Elmer  B.  Arnett.  Salyersville,  Ky.,  in  place 
of  W.  G.  Conley,  resigned. 

MAINE 

Margaret  M.  Evans,  Center  Lovell,  Maine, 
in  place  of  A.  B.  SUkworth,  retired. 

John  E.  Mains,  Gray.  Maine,  in  place  of 
L.  E.  Wilson,  retired. 

Malcolm  R.  Packard.  Locke  Mills.  Maine, 
In  place  of  D.  R.  Swan,  removed. 

MASTLAND 

Guy  W.  Hlnebaugh.  Oakland,  Md..  in  place 
of  D.  M.  Browning,  resigned. 

Lm  C.  Hocker.  Rockville,  Md..  in  place  of 
H.  H.  Hassell,  removed. 

MICHIGAN 

James  E.  Pryal.  Escanaba.  Mich..  In  place  of 
R.  W.  Cleary.  retired. 

Robert  L.  Cooper,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  Walter  Schanz,  removed. 

Delbert  8.  Lee,  Metamora,  Mich  ,  In  place 
of  Gladys  Hallenbeck.  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Victor  J.  Humeniuk,  Baudette.  Minn.,  in 
place  of  ^.  G.  McDovigaU,  deceased. 

Albert  F.  Kellen.  Woodstock.  Minn.,  in 
place  of  F.  A.  Melcher,  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Milton  8.  Draper,  Ackerman,  Miss.,  in  place 
QC  B.  L.  rues,  deceased. 


Missotnu 

James  H.  Shearrer,  Patterson,  Mo.,  In  place 
of  Samantha  Wilkinson,  retired. 

Roger  L.  Funkenbusch,  Taylor,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  Emmett  J.  Snyder,  deceased. 

MONTANA 

Fred  A.  Gelsser,  Townsend,  Mont.,  in  place 
of  C.  A.  Watklns,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Charles  D.  Young.  FlUey.  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  A.  K.  Halcomb,  retired. 

Marie  M.  Smith,  Gandy,  Nebr.,  in  place  of 
Minnie  Santo,  retired. 

Prank  C.  Evans,  Shubert,  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  Elta  Evans,  retired. 

William  H.  Hancock,  Yutan,  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  D.  C.  Mumm,  deceased. 

NEW    JERSEY 

J.  Robert  Tracey,  Morristown,  N.J.,  In  place 
of  R.  A.  Brown,  retired. 

Vincent  R.  Loftus,  New  Brunswick,  N.J., 
in  place  of  T.  G.  Radios,  removed. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Bertha  M.  Bogart,  Sunland  Park,  N.  Mex. 
Office  established  November  1,  1960. 

NEW    YORK 

Elmer  H.  McCann,  Chateaugay.  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  P.  C.  Curtln,  removed. 

Anthony  Mlgnana,  Deer  Park,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  M.  T.  Hollings,  retired. 

Thomas  W.  Schermerhom,  Esperance, 
N.Y.,  in  place  of  A.  C.  Montanye,  retired. 

Laura  A.  West,  Livonia  Center,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  N.  M.  Panlplnto,  deceased. 

Merle  E.  Parsons,  Red  Creek,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  J.  D.  StalTord,  retired. 

Helen  M.  Cascanette,  Saint  Regis  Falls, 
NY..  In  place  of  H.  J.  Baker,  retired. 

Kessler  B.  Baldwin,  South  OtaeUc,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  C.  B.  Baldwin,  deceased. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Harold  E.  DavU,  Bryson  City,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  W.  T.  Martin,  retired. 

James  L.  Morris,  Jr.,  Cherokee,  N.C.,  in 
place  of  E.  T.  Walkingstick,  retired. 

Winifred  M.  Farrls.  Oastonla,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  C.  W.  Boshamer,  retired. 

Jane  L.  Humphrey,  Kelford,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  P.  T.  Roane,  retired. 

Carlene  D.  BaUey,  Penland,  N.C.,  in  place 
of  W.  G.  Pitman,  retired. 

R.  Guy  Sutton,  Sylva,  N.C.,  in  place  of 
T.  W.  Ashe,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Vernon  D.  Jacobeon,  Maxbaas,  N.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  W.  P.  Josewskl,  retired. 

OHIO 

Robert  C.  Plassman,  Bloomdale.  CMilo,  In 
place  of  F.  D.  Treece,  retired. 

Earl  B.  Llnstedt,  Cardlngton,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  P.  D.  Fleming,  deceased. 

Harold  W.  Kaderly,  Galloway,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  N.  L.  B.  Tyler,  retired. 

Orville  C.  Ruedebusch.  New  Bremen,  Ohio. 
in  place  of  H.  J.  Laut.  deceased. 

Richard  H.  Taylor,  New  Haven,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  C.  E.  Davis,  deceased. 

Edgar  E.  Arnold.  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  W.  P.  Lochary.  retired. 

Arthur  F.  Strauss.  Strasburg,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  O.  C.  Metzger.  retired. 

Freeman  A.  Enoch,  Sjrracuse.  Ohio,  In  place 
of  H.  E.  Clark,  retired. 

Richard  L.  Hostetler,  Walnut  Creek,  Ohio, 
In  place  of  Lester  Gerber,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Leslie  K.  Smedley,  Davenport,  Okla.,  In 
place  of  Troy  Combs,  retired. 

OREGON  / 

Anna  C.  Allen.  Elgin.  Oreg..  In  place  of 
L.  D.  Allen,  deceased. 

PKNNSYLTANXA 

Joseph  F.  Morris,  Ardmore.  Pa.,  in  place 
of  L.  A.  QuUlen.  retired. 
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HUltown.   Pa.,    in 
WttxML 

P».,  la  i>laM 


Wftltar    B. 
pUoc  oC  EL  D.  W< 

Kenneth  B.  M 
of  H.  L.  H*UM, 


Luther  W.  Andnwe.  Oreene.  BJ.,  In  pUoe 
o<  U  K.  Dftvla. 


Ployd  Ia.  Lelbbert.  Bryaat.  S.  Dak..  Ic  place 
of  Di  M.  Ttoue^  immivmA. 

Mary  X.  Kwoldt.  Pladmont,  0.  IMl..  In  place 
of  J.  B. : 


Jamea  L.  Lae,  Oomnwood.  Tenn  ,  In  place 
of  A.  P.  HaaseU.  r«Clr«d. 

Benton  P.  ■■■'■ff'"",  Harrlaon,  Tenn..  In 
place  of  L.  O.  WUaoB.  realgned. 

Mary  A.  Warf.  BolMnwald.  Tenn  .  In  place 
of  W.  T.  atarbuek.  retired. 

Alva  L.  Haaaler,  lionteegle.  Tenn..  tn  place 
ot  C.  P.  Pulta.  retired. 

Clay  N.  Blerina.  Shady  VaUey.  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  V.  W.  lCe<)ueen.  tranaf erred. 

Toy  J.  Pxiaon.  anlthTtUe.  Tenn  ,  In  place 
of  K.  P.  Laaalter, 


Charlea    A.   Plemlng.    Jr .    Kreaa.    Tex..    In 
plaoe  of  B.  O.  Boi^  Jr..  tranaferred. 

Andrew  J.  BMjm*.  Plalna.  Tex.,  In  plaoe  ot 
B.  C.  WataoB.  ilgwiirt. 

WUllam  R.  8— ndera.  Wtmberley.  Tex..  In 
place  oe  V.  D.  BMitoy.  deoeaeed. 

OeeU  B.  Oamor.  Torktown.  Ttex  .  In  place 
of  It.  A.  Bluuia,  retired, 
oraat 

Kay  R.  Peteraon.  ManU.  Utah.  In  place  of 
A.  J.  Judd,  retliML 

Kdward  W.  Mask.  Mount  Pleaaant.  Utah, 
In  pliMe  of  Bk  K.  Bohne.  deoeaeed. 

Roy    Roea.    BtafcHaid.    Utah.    In    place    of 
W.  H.  Sorenaen.  retired. 

Clarence  A.  Boxkdy,  Waahlngton,  Utah,  In 
plaoe  of  L.  Ih  Btepfcwie.  retired. 


Robert  W.  BmitlB.  Blaefcetone.  Va.,  in  plaoe 
of  T.  P.  Jonea.  rattratt. 

Kdward  O.  Rlechman.  Carnation.  Waah..  tn 
place  of  B.  A.  Aadaraon.  retired. 

VemeU  B.  Shaplar.  Coulee  Dam.  Waah.,  In 
plaoe  of  C.  K.  Baara.  retired. 

Jennie  F.  Bnldar,  Rainier.  Waah..  In  plaoe 
of  Clara  Wllaon,  retired. 

William  K  mtebell.  Vaahon.  Waah  .  In 
ptaoa  of  O.  A.  MBiilaon.  reeigned. 

waar   TnumriA 
ICelvln  C.  Stemple.  Aurora.  W.  Va  ,  In  place 
of  O.  K.  Maaim.  taalgned. 

Hal    S.   Flndley,   Flamlncton.   W.   Va..   tn 

Jack  L.  Dotaon.  BIchwood.  W.  Va..  In  plaoe 
of  W.  W.  Oiaaii.  retired. 


Charlea  F.  Uadar,  Oomell.  Wis.,  tn  place 
of  R.  W.  Howard,  retired. 

Charlee  W.  Laraon,  ICauaton.  Wla.,  In  place 
of  liylee  Clark,  tranaferred. 

Leona  IT.  Btahl.  B^wbxirf,  Wis  ,  tn  place  of 
M.  A.  Relchl.  retired. 


CONPrnMATIONS 


Executive  nomlnBUoiu  conflnned  by 
the  Senate  Aufiwt  7. 1M3 : 

DaPAincnrr  or  Jusncz 

John  H.  PhllUpa.  of  MlaalMlppi,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  aorthem  district  of  Iflssla- 
Blppl  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

UB.  Watt 
To  be  admirala 
Vice  Adm.  Ulywe*  8.  O.  Sharp,  Jr  .  US. 
Navy,  having  bean  deelgnated.  under  the 
provlaions  of  tlBa  10.  United  Btatea  Code, 
section  S331,  for  commands  and  other  dutlea 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  wt thin  the 


aontamplatlon  of  said  section,  for  appoint- 
ment to  ttte  grade  indicated  while  so  eerrlng. 

Adm.  John  H.  Btdes.  UB.  Navy,  to  l>e 
plsced  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  Unlt«d 
SUtes  Code,  section  6233. 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Bear  Adm.  Robert  J.  Stroh.  VS.  Navy, 
having  been  deetgnated.  under  the  provisions 
of  tiUe  10.  United  States  Code,  section  6331. 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contem- 
plation of  said  section,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  Indicated  while  so  serving. 

Capt.  Fred  O.  Bennett,  UJ3  Navy,  to  be 
Director  of  Budget  and  BeporU  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  3  years 
with  the  rank  of  rear  admlraJ. 

To  be  vice  odm<ratf 

Rear  Adm.  Olynn  R  Donaho,  US  Navy, 
having  been  designated,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10.  United  Statea  Code,  section 
6231.  for  commands  and  other  duties  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  be  within  the 
contemplation  of  said  secUon.  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  indicated  while  so  serving. 

Rear  Adm  John  8  McCain.  Jr..  UB.  Navy, 
having  been  deaignated.  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  6331. 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contem- 
plation of  said  section,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  Indicated  while  so  serving. 

Vice  Adm.  William  F.  Raborn,  Jr  ,  US. 
Navy,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  Hat  in  the 
grade  Indicated  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  5333. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  line 
and  staff  corps  of  the  Navy  for  temporary 
promotion  to  the  grade  Indicated,  subject  to 
quallflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law 

LINK 

To  be  rear  admiraia 
Edward  E.  Orimm  Fred  O   Bennett 

John  D  Bulkeley  David  C   Richardson 

Rufus  L  Taylor  Richard  R   Pratt 

Jackson  D.  Arnold  Norman  C  Gillette.  Jr 

BenW.Sarver  WUllam  P   Mack 

Don  W.  Wulaen  Paul  E    Hartmann 

Frederick  J.  Haxianger  Donald  Oay.  Jr. 

n  Ciiarles  S   Mlnter,  Jr 

Dennis  C  Lyndon  John  K    Leydon 

James  H   Mini  Eugene  P   Wllklns.n 

Joeeph  S  Rice 

MKDicAL  coars 
To  be  rear  admiral 
Walter  Welham 

suPTLT  ooapa 
To  be  rear  odmxraLs 

Robert  H.  Northwood 
Ira    F     Haddock 

crvu.  BNGiMDOi  coars 
To  be  rear  admiral 
Harry    N.    Wallln 

The  following-named  ofllcera  of  the  line 
and  staff  corps  of  the  Navy  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  Indicated,  subject  to 
quallflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

UNI 

To  be  rear  admiralM 
William  E    Sweeney 
Joiin  J.  Fee 

icBUCAi.  coara 

To  be  rear  odmtraij 

Martin  T    Macklln 
WUllam  N.  New 


To  be  remr  admiral 
Bdward  C    Raffetto 

U.S.  AaMT 
The  following -named  officer  under  the  pro- 
Ttslona  of  title  10.  United  Statea  Cods,  sec- 
tion 80M.  to  be  asalgned  to  a  poaltlon  of  im- 
portance   and   responaibUlty   dealgnatad    bj 


the    President,     under    subsection     (a)     of 
section  80M.  in  the  grade  indicated: 

To  be  lieuterxant  general 

Maj  Oen.  William  Jonas  By.  018974,  US. 
Army. 

The  foUawlng-namad  oOoers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  Uzilted 
Statea.  to  the  gradaa  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  Utle  10.  UiUted  Statea  Code, 
sections  3284.  330«,  and  3307: 

To  be  major  general* 

Maj  Oen.  WUUam  Winston  Lapoley. 
O10737.  Army  of  the  United  Statas  (brigadier 
general,  UB.  Army). 

Maj.  Oen.  John  Lathrop  Throckmorton, 
OI9732,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier 
general.  US    Army). 

Maj  Oen.  Jamee  Dyce  Alger,  01WI48.  Army 
of  the  United  Statea  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Maj.  Oen.  Ralph  Edwards  Haines.  Jr.. 
010840.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier 
general,  US.  Army). 

Maj.  Oen.  Vernon  Price  Mock.  O19906. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. US.  Army). 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Brig    Oen    Wllll&m  Carl  Oarrtson,  030144. ' 
Army   of    the    United    SUtes    (colonel,    U  S. 
Army). 

Maj.  Oen.  Chester  Victor  Clifton.  Jr  . 
O'J024«,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
UB.  Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  WUUam  Charles  Haneke. 
020263,  Army  of  the  United  Statee  (colonel. 
UB    Army). 

Brig  Oen  C»eorge  Paul  Sampson.  O42920. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U  S 
Army) . 

Maj  Oen  Jackson  Oraham.  020553,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  UB.  Army). 

Maj  Oen  Bdwln  Heea  Burba,  OSI518, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army  i . 

Maj  Gen  Arthur  WUUam  Oberbeck, 
020569,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
U  S    Army  I . 

Maj  Oen  Douglass  PhUUp  Quandt,  O30«05, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtea  (colonel,  UB. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  Francla  Seedlock. 
O20«oe.  Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (colonel, 
US    Army). 

Maj  Oen.  Alexander  Day  Surles.  Jr. 
Oioeaa,  Army  of  the  United  SUtee  (colonel. 
UB    Army) 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Oraham  Zlerdt.  030833. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  UB. 
Army  I  . 

Brig  Oen  Oeorgs  Vernon  Underwood.  Jr  . 
020678.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
US  Army). 

Brig  Oen.  Albert  OUle  Connor.  030899, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  US. 
Army  i  . 

BrlK  Oen  Woodrow  Wilson  Stromberg. 
020728,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U  S  Army). 

Maj.  Oen.  Ferdinand  Thomas  Unger, 
020734,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
U  S  Army) . 

MhJ  Oen.  Benjamin  Franklin  Taylor. 
Oa0779.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel. 
U  .S    Army)  . 

^'•Hj  Oen  Jamee  Howard  Skeldon.  020831. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  US. 
Army  i  . 

Maj.  Oen  Joe  SUUlngs  Lawrie.  030914. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  UB. 
Army) . 

U.S.  An  FoBCB 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  in  the  UB.  Air  Force,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  chapUr  839.  title  10.  of 
the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  generals 
Brig.  Oen.  John  W.  White.  1087A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  H.  Curttn.  1843A, 
Regular  Air  Force. 
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Brig.  Oan.  Abe  J.  Back.  &8S1A,  Begular  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  WUllam  B.  Steele,  1S30A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) .  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Bertram  C.  Harrison,  14a8A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  C.  Buglln,  1436A  (colonel. 
Begular  Air  Force ) ,  UB.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joeeph  T.  Klngaley.  Jr..  170XA 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  UB.  Air  Forca. 

To  be  bri^dier  gen«ml» 

Col.  Thomas  P.  Corwln,  AOS38409R,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  James  H.  Isbell,  146SA.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Stebbtns  W.  Grlfflth,  S944A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  WUUam  L.  Mitchell.  Jr..  4063A. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Luther  H.  Richmond,  413SA,  Regular 
Air  Force. 


Ool.  Bobert  W.  Paulson,  8871A,  Regular  Air 
Pyjrce. 

Ool.  William  T.  Daly,  S947A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Ool.  Bobart  H.  MoCuteheon,  4150A,  Begular 
Air  Force. 

Ool.  WUllam  J.  Meng,  4510A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

C<A.  0»(n^e  S.  Boylan,  Jr.,  4836A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

CoL  Oris  B.  Johnson,  50S2A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Howard  J.  Wlthycombe,  4(X)0A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  William  C.  Bacon,  4838A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Fred  J.  Hlgglns,  20019A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

OoL  Smest  C.  Hardin,  Jr.,  8211  A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Ool.  Royal  B.  Allison,  8451A.  Regular  Air 
Vom. 


Ccd.  James  T.  Stewart,  8a02A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Ool.  Andrew  8.  Low,  Jr.,  8800A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  RuflBen  E.  Dongherty,  9985A.  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Iv  THX  Navt  and  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  Franklin  A. 
Hart,  Jr.,  to  be  captotn  In  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  ending  Marilyn  J.  Walker,  to  be  lieuten- 
ant In  the  Navy,  whidi  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
CoKGRESsioMAi.  Rbookd  ou  July  IS,  1963. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  nominations  beginning  Francis  J. 
Bartos,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Ronald  J. 
Zwollnskl,  to  be  sectMid  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  CoircsxssioifAi.  Raooas  on 
July  29,  196S. 
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NASA  AathorizatioB  BiH 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  mrw  TORK 
IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  &£PRSSKNTATIVK8 

Wednesday,  August  7,  1963 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Ur.  Speaker,  the  biU 
before  the  House  is,  on  balance,  a  good 
bill  and  deserves  support. 

I  am,  as  a  new  Member  of  Congress, 
proud  to  be  associated  with  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee.  Its  work 
has  been  impressive  and  its  deliberations 
studious  and  exhaustive. 

Although  I  was  sharp  in  my  question- 
ing of  the  NASA  witnesses  who  appcaired 
before  us.  I  can  say  they  were  an  out- 
standing group  of  men  in  whom  America 
can  take  great  pride.  The  Job  they  have 
done  is  first  rate. 

I  believe  it  is  the  task  of  Congress  to 
be  critical  and.  wherever  possible,  eoti- 
structlve.  I  believe  that  our  committee 
has  done  both  soundly  and  well  and  that 
the  program  is  a  better  one  as  a  result. 

The  program  has  three  levels — dinner 
and  outer  space  Hnd  here  on  earth.  The 
need  to  control  inner  space  is  of  military 
importance  and  this  year  our  committee 
stressed  the  Importance  of  "one  team" 
spirit  with  our  military  to  protect  the 
security  of  our  Nation.  The  distinction 
between  "military"  and  "civilian"  In  the 
field  is  rather  the  expression  of  a  hope 
for  the  future  than  of  a  real  difference. 

In  outer  space,  with  certain  exceptions, 
our  program  is  sound  and  has  been  suc- 
cessful. I  doubt  there  is  a  single  official 
at  NASA  who  would  trade  It  eren  for 
what  the  Russians  have.  We  have  made 
remarkable  progress.  No  other  nation 
on  earth  could  have  done  it. 

Although  we  heard  the  expected  state- 
ments that  the  program  could  not  be 
"cut."  It  was  obviously  watered  for  just 
such  a  purpose.  All  pruning  was  done 
most  carefully  and  is  Justified.  IT  need 
for  additional  funds  should  arise,  the 
Congress  would  appropriate  It  In  a  sup- 
plemental request.  In  the  eariy  stages 
of  a  new  program  snch  requests  should 
be  expected. 


Some  money  has  been  saved  as  a  re- 
sult of  elimination  of  duplication  with 
the  military.  This  kind  of  economy  can 
only  result  in  a  better  coordinated  pro- 
gram. It  appears  that  a  joint  commit- 
tee made  up  of  members  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  and  the 
Aim«d  Services  Committee  should  be  set 
up  to  foster  cooperation. 

Most  of  my  criticism  of  the  current 
program  is  based  on  that  phase  taking 
place  on  earth. 

I  personally  believe  that  NASA  is  tend- 
ing to  spread  itself  into  too  many  fields 
for  which  it  has  not  been  given  respon- 
sibility. I  speak  of  moneys  contracted 
for  studies  of  public  relations,  sociology, 
water  pollution,  regional  development, 
tranq;x»-tation.  and  school  construction. 
These  matters  should  not  be  allowed  to 
detract  from  NASA's  responsibility  to 
keep  America  first  in  space.  When  the 
hardware  is  developed  there  will  be  time 
to  consider  these  matters  of  lower 
priority. 

I  realize  that  much  of  the  research 
done  by  NASA  must  be  of  the  basic 
type.  However,  this  should  not  become 
a  haUt.  I  believe  that  there  should  be 
an  expanded  program  of  practical  re- 
search looking  for  a  current  solution  to 
the  development  of  proper  noise  suppres- 
sors for  Jet  engines.  The  present  pro- 
gram, though  extensive,  is  directed  to- 
ward the  noise  oontrcd  of  sonic  boom. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  to  solve  prob- 
lems yet  to  come  before  those  that  al- 
ready exist 

America  is  now  first  in  the  space  race. 
Our  present  team  is  well  equipped  to  keep 
us  there. 


Chi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or   VXW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPBESENTATTVBS 

WedtU9dmy.  August  7,  1943 

Mr.  OIUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
ctudtaic  in  the  OoNcaassiONaL  Raooas  my 
supplemental  statement  to  the  Commit- 


tee on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  on  the  vitally  important  sub- 
ject of  civil  rights.  My  statement 
follows : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  In  May  of  this  year, 
when  hearings  were  begun  on  clvU  rlights 
bills  before  our  committee,  I  made  a  com- 
prehenfilve  statement  covering  the  numerous 
bills  on  civil  rights  which  I  had  introduced, 
and  I  pointed  out  the  great  necessity  for 
approving  and  passing  strong,  effective,  civil 
rights  legislation. 

Thereafter,  I  introduced  bills  to  reduce  the 
congressional  refxvaentatlon  of  States  which 
deny  the  vote  to  Negroes.  Congress  has  an 
obligation  to  enforce  section  2  of  the  14th 
amendment.  If  effecttre  action  Is  taken  by 
the  Congress  in  this  regard,  it  would  correct 
the  injustice  against  Negroes  who  are  now 
prevented  from  voting:  abcord  raaldence  re- 
quirementa  and  complicated  literacy  tests 
would  disappear. 

The  social  revolution  now  progressing  at 
fuU  speed  throughout  our  country  has  in- 
tensified. Negroes  and  members  of  other 
minority  groups  are  not  to  be  denied  their 
Just  rights;  they  will  not  be  content  with 
empty  promises;  they  are  demanding  equal- 
ity now.  They  are  casting  off  the  yoke  of 
aeocHid-clasa  citizenship.  Because  of  recent 
events,  I  feel  tt  neoeasary  to  make  a  supple- 
mental statement. 

The  President,  on  Jtme  19,  1983,  sent  his 
mesaage  <»  cItU  rights  and  Job  opportuni- 
ties to  the  Congreas.  He  was  eloquent  In  hla 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  American 
people  and  called  upcm  lu  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing moral  crisis  In  American  race  relations. 
Thereafter,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  Introduced 
H.R.  7162,  which  embodies  the  President's 
program.  On  Jtine  34.  1963.  I  Introduced 
Hit.  722S,  which  is  Identical  with  your  bUl, 
to  show  my  strong  support,  as  I  wished  to 
lose  no  opportunity  to  work  for  this  im- 
portant legislation.  The  bill  la  the  most 
comprehensive  civil  rights  bill  ever  to  re- 
ceive serious  consideration  from  the  Con- 
gress. There  are  titles  relating  to  voting 
rights,  public  acconunodations,  school  de- 
segregation, community  relations  service, 
CItU  Righta  Oonmaisslon,  nondiscrimination 
in  Federal  programs.  Commission  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity,  and  other  pro- 
visions. 

Dlserimlnation  agalnat  human  beings  be- 
cause of  their  color,  race,  religion,  national 
origin  or  ancestry  in  any  phase  of  our  Ameri- 
can life  is  morally  wrong.  The  conscience 
of  the  American  people  haa  been  aroused, 
■very  rlgfat-thlnklng  Amerlean  wishes  to 
help    those    who    suffer    the    indignities    of 
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<Uacrlinln*tlon:  tb«  mlUloM  who.  for  fenar- 
•tlon..  have  been  d«il«d  ^*^^tl^^^' 

Snt  hou-lng.  and  who  h«Te  been  reft-«^ 
lodKlng  and  tood  b«»«»«  o«  the  color  of  their 

*^We  h»?e  hewd  t^tlmony  by  leaden  Ui 
all  walkJ  of  me  who  •drocate  prompt  enact- 
ment of  thU  l6flrt«t»on:  rell«lou*  leaders, 
labor  orfani«atlon».  nattooal  ■errtce  WP^" 
»iton!r^du^to«.  CMC  or«anl«tlon..  State 
and  city  offlclato.  and  many  other.,  have 
made  per«ia.lT«  l>l««  for  the  mlUlona  who 
look  to^foc  th.  halp  thl.  legUUtlon  would 

afford  them.  .    ^    

U  U  an  lndl»put»bU  fact  that  the  future 
of  our  Nation  OmpmoOm  upon  -^^J^'^*  °' 
Uu,  admlnlatratton-.  eMl  rlfht.  bill.  We 
U^  terrible  con»qi««e-  if  we  fall  in  our 
cluVy  now.  I  hope  and  pray  that  our  com- 
mittee and  th«  Ooogr—  will  not  ahlrk  the 
duty  and  reeponalWUty  which  U  oure. 

I  wUh  to  mato  my  poeltlon  clear- we 
mu-t  pae.  irtrong.  effective  clvU  right.  le,r^- 
latlon^The  propoaad  reform,  are  long  over- 
due I  call  upon  our  committee  and  the 
SngreU  to  a?^v.  the  «V"lnl.tratlon_. 
bUl  in  It.  entirety  and  In  the  form  In  which 
It  wa.  lntrodu«Kl-laclndln«  the  ^portant 
public  accommodatto-  .ectlon  Anythmg 
lee.  will  mean  a  continuation  of  racial  strife 
and  violence. 

Uet  u.  now  mUUUMh  here  In  our  NaUon 
the  true  democracy  of  which  we  have 
t«Lted:  let  aU  dtiien.  enjoy  the  equality 
iSd  nghU  Buarant«Kl  them  by  our 
Constitution. 


NatioBiJ  S«rnce  Cwpt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

09  mw  ToaK 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OT  BBPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  7.  1963 
Mr  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
including  m  the  Cohgrkssional  R^or» 
my  statement  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
caUon  and  Labor,  urging  approval  of  the 
bill  to  provide  for  a  National  Service 
Corpe.     The  statement  follows: 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  you  have 
under  consideration  a  moet  important  sub- 
lect  I  introducwl  H.K.  6640.  to  provide  for 
a  National  Servkse  Corp.  to  strengthen  com- 
munity service  program.  In  the  United 
state,  and  my  bill  and  others  providing  for 
■uch  k  Corp.  are  now  before  you.  I  am 
pleaMd  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak 
in  favor  of  thl.  legJalaUon. 

imprewlve  tartlmony.  overwhelmingly  In 
favor  of  the  Corp.  ha.  been  given  by  many 
persons  from  public  and  prtvate  life  The 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 


Secretary  at  Health.  XducaUon.  and  Welfare, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
at  the  Interior,  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corpe  community  leaders,  directors  of  hos- 
pital., eoclal  MTvloe  workers,  religious  lead- 
ers, national  lervlce  organizations,  Indus- 
trial leaders,  and  many  others,  have  been 
vigorous  In  their  efforts  In  behalf  of  the  leg- 
islation and  enthusiastic  In  lU  support  I 
have  received  voluminous  mall  from  Individ- 
uals   and    organlaatlons    urging    passage    of 

the  bill.  ^  ^  , 

We  have  had  graphically  described  for  us 
the  poverty  in  certain  of  our  Indian  reserva- 
tions among  migratory  farm  laborers,  and  In 
our  city  slums  Millions  of  human  beings 
In  our  country  exist  in  a  vacuum  of  despair 
ThSM  are  our  fellow  citizens  who  live  under 
heartbreaking  conditions  We  must  face 
the  fact  that  In  this  land  of  opportunity  of 
oxirs  1  in  6  lack  opportunity.  U  million 
boys  and  girls  have  almost  no  chance  of 
being  useful  citizens  The  alck  and  the  un- 
derprivileged are  begging  for  our  aid.  But 
in  this  affluent  society  of  ours,  we  have  ig- 
nored the  deplorable  conditions  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  poverty  stricken;  we  have 
closed   our    eyes    to    the   mUery    so   close    at 

hand.  . 

We  have  been  shown  that  there  U  need 
for  a  National  Service  Corps  in  every  part 
of  our  country  Now  that  testimony  and 
Information  received  have  spread  the  facts 
before  us  and  have  shown  what  must  be 
done  if  we  have  a  national  conscience,  we 
should  proceed  with  alacrity  to  do  everything 
humanly  poMlble  to  alleviate  the  woeful 
conditions  which  exist. 

The  national  service  program  would  help 
to  show  the  American  people  the  extent  of 
the  poverty  and  despair  In  our  country,  so 
that  our  resources  can  be  used  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  to  solve  the  human  problems 
and  so  that  there  can  be  a  new  and  con- 
certed nationwide  attack  on  the  causes  of 
such  poverty  and  despair.  It  would  enlist 
the  aid  of  all  citizens  of  our  country  to  do 
their  utmost  about  the  causee  The  prob- 
lems are  too  overwhelming  and  too  nvuner- 
ous  to  be  solved  by  private  and  local  ef- 
forts alone.  The  national  service  program 
would  operate  on  a  Federal  level;  It  would 
provide  a  service  and  a  hope.  It  would  offer 
human  minds,  hands,  and  compassion,  all 
inspired  by  a  sense  of  patriotism  and  love 
for  one's  fellow  man  We  recognize  the  Im- 
portance of  stimulating  community  efforts 
in  areas  of  critical  human  needs. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Bducr.tlon.  and 
Welfare  has  pointed  out  that  there  Is  a  criti- 
cal shortage  of  personnel  to  carry  out  need- 
ed community  services— shortages  of  physi- 
cians dentists,  nurses,  social  workers,  teach- 
ers and  others.  The  Corps  would  recruit 
skilled  and  dedicated  persons  who  would  be 
wUllng  to  give  a  year  of  full-time  service  as 
assUtanta  In  these  shortage  professions 

Mental  retardation  Is  a  grave  national 
problem  and  the  Federal  Government  must 
help  solve  It.  AU  States  face  the  same  bur- 
den—how to  get  dedicated  people  who  can 
provide  motivation  Instead  of  Just  cusU)dlal 
care      The  National  Service  Corps  would  re- 


spond to  requesU  by  local  communities  for 
aaalatance  In  self-help  projects.     Study  has 
shown  many  areas  In  which  there  Is  need  for 
the  national  service  program — among  them, 
educational    aid.      Communities    would    be 
happy    to    have    the    Service    Corps    aid    In 
locally  initiated   projects  aimed  at  keeping 
youth  In  school  and  otherwise  helping  peo- 
ple to  learn.     It  is  a  shocking  fact  that  there 
are  over  8  million  Americans  who  have  less 
than  5  years  of  schooling;   one-third  of  our 
youth    become    school    dropouts;    about    5  5 
million  suffer  mental  retardation.     When  we 
help  these  people,  we  help  ourselves  and  our 
Nation.     There  U  a  monumenUl  task  to  be 
done    in    our    urban    slums— child    welfare 
work   alone   will   require   tremendous  effort 
We  must  help  slum  youth  to  break  the  cycle 
of      poverty      and      deprivation.     Corpsmen 
would   help  as   Instructors  and   recreational 
supervisors,   in   scxrlal   work,   in   health    pro- 
grams     We  find  that  our  American  Indians 
on  reservations  are  suffering  from  malnutri- 
tion   inadequate  sanitation  and  lack  of  edu- 
cational    opportunity      They     need     to     be 
taught    h<iw    to    help    themselves,    and    will 
welcome  such    assistance      Migrant    workers 
and  their  children  need  social  work  and  edu- 
cational aid. 

Our  Peace  Corps  has  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful      I     feel     certain     that     a     National 
Service  Corps  would  prove  Just  as  successful 
and    would    contribute    Inestimable    help   to 
our   Nation      A   perpetual   problem   of   most 
communities  Is  to  try  to  get  enough  person- 
nel   with    necessary    education   and    motiva- 
tion  at   existing   wage   levels  In   those   posi- 
tions directly  responsible  for  rehabilitation, 
education,  and  understanding.     The  need  Is 
only    partially  met   by   part-time  volunteers 
who  donate  their  efforts  In  neighboring  Insti- 
tutions for  the  aged,  the  mentally  disturbed 
the   chronically   HI.     There   is   a  great   need 
for    those   who   are    Ideallstically    motivated 
and   with   the   proper   background   to  tackle 
the  many  tasks  at  hand. 

Those  to  whom  money  Is  not  a  primary 
objective  but  who  seek  to  help  their  fellow 
men  wherever  they  can,  can  be  priceless  as- 
sets not  only  in  the  work  they  perform, 
but  in  the  example  they  set.  It  is  here  that 
a  Etomestic  Peace  Corps  can  prove  meaning- 
ful At  a  minimal  cost  the  Idealism  and 
knowledge  of  the  volunteers  can  be  directed 
for  maximum  effect 

If  we  are  to  be  successful  In  furthering 
the  cause  of  democracy  abroad,  then  we  must 
fulfill  our  obligations  to  our  needy  citizens 
at  home.  Domestic  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
working  with  our  unfortunate  people  will  be 
performing  a  valuable  service  for  the  vast 
numbers  who  cannot  help  themselves  Our 
citizens  win  be  alerted  to  the  duties  they 
can  perform,  and  we  know  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing more  gratifying  than  to  hold  out  a  help- 
ing hand   to  a   neighbor  who  needs  us. 

This  proposed  measure,  which  can  provide 
so  much  good  at  so  Utile  cost,  should  have 
our  hearty  support  We  desperately  need  a 
National  Service  Corps  I  urge  your  favorable 
action  and  am  hopeful  that  the  bill  will 
soon  become  law.  so  that  this  valuable  and 
Important  work  can  go  forward 


SENATE 

Thtrsday,  Aku  ST  S,  1%3 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harria,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  God  of  all  the  earth  and  of 
every  whirling  sphere.  Groping  with  un- 


certain steps,  we  turn  to  Thy  light,  for  In 
Thee  is  no  darkness  at  all.  Save  us,  we 
pray,  from  the  frustrations  of  mistaken 
magnitudes,  as  too  often  we  measure  the 
long  leagues  of  Thy  far  horizons  with 
today's  short  Inches.  Open  our  eyes  to 
the  emancipating  truth  that  the  clouds 
are  lies  and  the  blue  sky  is  the  truth. 

Thou  knowest  that  these  days,  fraught 
with  destiny,  are  forcing  grave  decisions 
that  concern  terrific  forces  of  nature 
which,  if  not  harnessed  by  mutual  ad- 
vantage or,  better,  by  good  will,  may  in- 


cinerate the  earth  and  destroy  man  and 
all  his  works.  Endue  with  compassion 
and  understanding  and  with  prudent 
caution  which  will  make  them  harmless 
as  doves,  but  wise  as  serpents,  those  who 
as  trustees  of  freedom  speak  face  to  face 
with  those  whose  ruthless  ambitions 
would  enslave  the  earth. 

In  all  our  dealings  with  others,  make 
this  dear  land  of  our  hope  and  prayer 
worthy  of  the  ancient  benediction:  "How 
beautiful  upon  the  moimtains  are  the  feet 
of  him  who  brings  good  tidings,  who  pub- 
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who    tajn.    Tour    God 


llshes    peace, 
relgna.' " 

We  pray  in  the  name  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  M/ufsnxLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, August  7,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMTTATION  OP  STATEMENTS 
DURINO  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstixij},  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered-  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


OBJECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  MEET- 
INGS DURING  SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  state  that  I  object  to  the  holding 
of  any  committee  meetings  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore  laid 
bef(HT  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
pl.ans  fob  wobks  of  ikpkotuckitr  ht 

Vaktottb  States 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  plana  for 
works  of  improvement  in  the  States  of 
Kansas.  Massachusetts,  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
and  Utah  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculttire  and  Forestzy. 

Hs>ocT  o«  Spkxai.  Stodt  or  SacxraixxaB 
Makkkts 

A  letter  from  the  Chatmiaa.  SeetirlttM  and 
Kxffhange  CommlsBlon,  Waahlngton,  DXS^  n- 
portln^,  pin-suant  to  law,  on  a  special  atnity 
of  securities  markets;  to  the  OooiinltfeBS  aa 
naniHTig  mQd  Currency. 

KLDciifATioif    OT   PmprrcAi.    Acoomm   voa 
CBrrAHf    Moirxrs    Hb^    bt    trs   Dzbtsict 

OF  COLTTMBIA 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate the  maintenance  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  perpetual  accounts  for  tm- 
claimed  moneys  held  in  trust  by  the  gor- 
emment  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (wltb 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

RaroKT  OM  Nonoompstttitx  PKOcxTaaMarr  or 
CaaTsnr  Mn.iTAaT  Ancasrr  FoasDraa 

A  letter  from  the  Oomptroller  aenaral  at 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  noncompetltlTe  procure- 
ment of  military  aircraft  forgings  fran 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  at  prtoes  enb- 
stantlaUy  higher  than  current  and  ex- 
pected costs  of  production,  dated  July  19a 
( with  an  aoconipanylng  report) ;  to  tbe  Oooi- 
nilttee  on  Government  Operattana. 
RsFtMrr   ON    Carranr    Unjubiifub   Ooer-or- 

LrrnTG  AixowAircits  Paid  nr  tkx  AukSKsw 

Command 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oenaral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  unjuatlfled  ooet-of-llrlng 
allowances  paid  in  the  Alaskan  Command  to 
military  personnel  not  accompanied  by  de- 
pendents,   Department    of    Defense,    dated 


August  IMS  (with  sa  eooompanying  report) ; 
to  ttie  Committee  on  Government  Operatione. 
Ttw  iTi  ow  ToBT  (XjkoaB  Psn  bt  OrFKs  or 

gSCXKCKNCT   PLAMNZMC 

A  letter  from  the  Dtrector.  Office  ot  Smer- 
gency  Planning.  Executive  OfBce  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  that  no 
tort  claims  were  paid  by  that  Office  during 
the  fiscal  year  1963;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Plaks  poe  Works  of  Improvement  in  Statis 
OF  Alabama  and  Texas 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  plans  for 
works  of  Improvement  on  Mill  Creek,  Ala., 
and  Pine  Creek.  Tex.  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
NsTADA  Test  Site  CoMMXTNTrr  Act  or  196S 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman,  US. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Washington, 
D.C,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
community  at  or  near  the  Nevada  Test  Site. 
Nevada  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OP 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Ettspositlon  of 
Papers  In  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  August  1,  1963, 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanmt 
value  or  historical  interest,  sutanltted 
a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  hy  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHRST  (for  himself,  Mr. 

YooNO  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Nxlson, 

Mr.  McGovxKM,  Mrs.  NxuBxacsa.  and 

Mr.  McCahtht)  : 

S.  2028.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Power 

A«t,  as  amended.  In  respect  of  the  Jurlsdlc- 

tlaa  at  the  Federal  Power  Commission  ovw 

nonprofit  oocq>eratlves;  to  the  Committee  on 

Oonuneroe. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HmcpSKrr  when 
he  introduced  the  shove  bill,  which  ai^>ear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  RA1WX)LPH: 
8.  ao».  A  bni  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949, 
SB  amended,  to  provide  for  the  donaUoD  at 
surplus  property  to  State  agencies  lor  xiae  by 
voluntser  fireH^tlng  organizations:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  BsNooLrH  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PASTCWE  (by  request) : 
S.  2030.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment at  a  community  at  or  near  the  Nevada 
Xtat  Site,  Her.;  to  the  Joint  Cccimlttee  on 
Atomic  Cnergj. 

By  Mr.  CLABX: 
S.  2031.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  urban  conservation  and  develop- 
ment, the  provision  and  Improvement  of 
hoosing.  the  avallabnity  of  mortgage  credit, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clabk  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  ot  New  Jersey: 

8.2032.  A  biU  to  authorise  a  study  of 
methods  of  helping  to  provide  flnATwtfli  ^g. 
slstance  to  victims  of  future  flood  disasters; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wiluaics  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

8.2033.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hussein 
Vahabzadeh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Muntit)  : 
S.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolvitlon  designating 
the  bridge  constructed  over  the  Washington 
Channel  of  the  Potomac  River,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  the  "Prands  Case  Me- 
morial Bridge";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovehn  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BEAUj  (Ijj  request)  : 
S.J.  Res.  111.  Joint  resolution  to  guarantee 
to  displaced  businesses  of  the  Southwest 
waterfrtMit.  District  of  Columbia,  their  prior 
rights  to  reeettlement  in  that  area;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Coltimhia. 


DONATION  OF  SURPLUS  PERSONAL 
PROPERTY  TO  STATE  AGENCIES 
FOR  USE  BY  VOLUNTEER  FIRE- 
FIGHTERS 

Mr.  RANDOU»H.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  apprc^rlate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to 
permit  donations  of  surplus  personal 
property  to  State  agencies  for  use  by 
volunteer  firefightlng  organizations. 

In  West  Virginia,  as  In  most  States 
of  the  Union,  the  vohmteer  flrefighting 
unit  Is  a  vital  element  in  the  overall  pro- 
gram of  protection  for  the  citizen  and 
property  owner.  Responding  to  a  com- 
mon need,  businessmen,  farmers,  pro- 
fessional leaders,  and  students  join  to- 
gether to  form  these  associations  which 
are  the  community's  first  line  of  drfense 
against  the  ravages  of  fire.  They  serve 
without  pay,  giving  their  leisure  hours, 
and  are  too  often  hindered  by  inadequate 
or  outdated  equipment  Still,  th^r  sense 
of  reqxnsibility  and  civic  duty  dictates 
that  the  Job  must  done.  In  my  State  I 
have  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  work 
well  done  by  thousands  of  volunteers  in 
hundreds  of  fire  companies. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  obvious  that  every 
possible  step  should  be  taken  to  insure 
the  continued  effective  service  of  volun- 
teer flrefighting  units  in  smaller  cities 
and  towns,  and  in  rural  ureas.  Too  often 
communities  are  unable  to  supply  funds 
required  to  repair  timewom  equipment, 
or  to  purchase  newer  and  more  sophis- 
ticated means  of  fire  control. 

To  meet  this  need,  the  measure  pro- 
vides that  appropriate  materiel,  under 
the  purview  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  aa 
amended,  may  be  donated  to  agencies  of 
the  individual  States  for  utilization  by 
volunteer  fir^ghting  organizations.  In 
my  view,  the  remanding  of  this  surplus 
equipment  to  the  use  of  volunteer  fire- 
fighters would  be  a  positive  step  toward 
increased  national  and  civO  security. 

Past  efforts  on  the  part  of  volunteer 
flrefighting  units  to  secure  such  sur- 
plus inateriel  has  met  the  response  that 
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their  ontanizatioDA  did  not  qualify  as  a 
elvU  defeiue  acttrlty.  Mr.  President.  I 
contend  that  If  thii  Umltatlon  Is  correct, 
then  speedy  and  forthright  action  should 
be  our  course.  What  are  volunteer  flre- 
flghters  if  not  defenders  of  clvU  wel- 
fare? Surely  in  the  event  of  anned  at- 
tack on  the  United  States  the  rural  flre- 
flghting  organlMitlona  would  bear  a  sig- 
nificant measure  of  responsibility  In 
controlling  fires  and  In  assiating  the 
civilian  population.  The  cost  of  bring- 
ing volunteer  flrefightlng  units  under 
the  1949  act  would  be  entirely  accept- 
able when  eonifaVrrIng  the  meaningful 
beneflta  which  would  then  accrue  to 
American  eltiaens  through  Increased 
effecUveness  and  cM>abllity  In  fireflght- 

Mr.  President,  In  many  communities 
where  local  funds  are  insuilicient  to  sup- 
port needed  equipment  improvement 
and  purchase,  the  bill  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  public  safety  and 
civil  defense  preparedness.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  Its  provisions 
carefully,  so  that  alllnnative  action  can 

be  taken. 

I  ^j|k  iipflr»ipM\ii«  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bin  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  wUl  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

The  bill  (S.  20»)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  11M»,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  the  donation  of  surplus  property  to 
State  agencies  for  use  by  volunteer  flre- 
flghtlng  organisations.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Randolph,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Racoao.  as  follows. 

Be  it  enseUd  ftf  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativta  of  the  United  States  of 
America  h»  Con^me  oeeentbled.  That  th« 
flrtt  uentmnoe  of  pvacraph  (D  oi  •ectlon 
a08(J)  of  the  VM«na  Property  and  Admlnla- 
tr»tlve  Services  Act  at  1M8.  "  amended  (40 
UB.C.  484(J)),  »■  amended  by  Inaertlng 
therein.  Immediately  after  the  word*  "or  civil 
defenee".  the  foUowtng:  "(including  the 
eetabUahment.  malntenanoe,  or  operation  of 
any  incorporated  or  unincorporated  volun- 
teer flrefightlng  art>nl»tlon  which  Is  tax 
rupported  or  exempt  from  taxation  under 
aectlon  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
lOM)". 


FRANCIS  CASB  MEMORIAL  BRIDGE 
Mr.   McGOVBRN.      Mr.   President.   I 

tatroduce.  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
Joint  resolution  designating  a  new 
bridge  over  the  Washington  Channel  of 
the  Potomac  RiTer  here  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  the  "Francis  Case  Me- 
morial Bridge,"  to  do  honor  to  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor  who  served  our 
State  of  South  Dakota  and  the  Nation 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for 
many  years. 

Joining  as  a  eoeponsor  is  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota who  was  the  late  Senator  Case's 
friend  and  coUeague  over  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  Joint  resolution  is 
ottfered  to  provide  a  lasting  monument  to 
a  man  who  gave  years  of  service  to  the 
nation's  Capital  City  both  as  chairman 


and  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  Twice 
elected  to  the  Senate  by  the  people  of 
South  E>akota.  Senator  Case  gave  much 
of  himself,  his  energy,  his  perseverance, 
and  his  integrity  to  the  betterment  of 
this  great  Capital  City 

He  first  become  acquainted  and  aware 
of  the  legislative  problems  of  this  Federal 
city  during  his  distinguished  service  of 
almost  14  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  was  one  of  the  original 
congressional  architects  of  the  23d 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  will  give  to  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
next  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  right  to 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President. 
He  brought  the  issue  to  its  first  vote  In 
the  Senate.  Hand  in  hand  with  this 
cnisade  was  his  aim  to  give  a  second 
measure  of  democracy  to  the  residents 
of  this  city;  namely,  self-government. 
He  Joined  in  a  bipartisan  effort  over  the 
years  to  provide  the  sulvantages  of  full 
self-goverrunent  to  the  people  of  this 
city  which  all  other  cities  across  the 
width  and  breadth  of  this  land  enjoy. 

Senator  Case  sponsored  many  meas- 
ures for  Improvements  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  1953  and  1954.  His  service 
on  that  committee  began  in  1951  and 
he  returned  voluntarily  to  it  in  1959  and 
1960.  to  serve  the  people  of  this  city 
again  despite  his  increased  responslblli- 
tlea  In  the  Senate. 

Possibly  one  of  his  greatest  contribu- 
tions to  the  District  of  Columbia  wsis  his 
activity  In  pushing  through  enactment 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  public  works 
program  in  1954.  bringing  about  a  major 
expansion  of  highway  and  bridge  con- 
struction. Even  more  important  ruition- 
wlde  to  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  the  highway  transportation 
system,  not  only  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia but  throughout  the  50  States, 
was  his  work  on  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  His  great  efforts  to 
steer  through  the  Senate  the  Federal 
Aid  to  Highways  Act  of  1962  actuaUy 
made  possible  the  bridge  across  the 
Washington  Channel,  which  Is  located 
on  Interstate  Route  95  a.s  it  enters  the 
city  of  Washington 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  It  seems  to 
me  fitting  and  proper  that  this  body, 
where  he  served  so  long  and  so  well. 
should  approve  the  naming  of  the  Fran- 
cis Case  Memorial  Bridge  as  a  lasting 
monument  to  his  service. 

It  Is  particularly  a  great  honor  for  me, 
as  one  who  respected  this  great  son  of 
South  Dakota  for  his  courage,  untiring 
devotion  to  duty,  his  sincerity,  modesty, 
and  understanding,  to  sponsor  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rsoord. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J  Res.  110) 
designating  the  bridge  constructed  over 
the  Washington  Chaxmel  of  the  Potomac 
River,   in  the  Ehstrict  of  Columbia,  as 


the  "Francis  Case  Memorial  Bridge."  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  McOovwit  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Muhdt)  .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereaa  the  Congresa  and  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  sorely  saddened 
by  the  tragic  and  untimely  paaslng  of  one 
of  the  District" 8  most  dedicated  and  re«ource- 
ful  friends,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Stiuth  Dakota.  Francis  Case;  and 

Whereas  during  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  United  States  Senate, 
Francis  Case  was  known  and  respected  for 
his  courage  and  untiring  devotion  to  duty, 
and  was  loved  for  his  sincerity,  modeety,  and 
understanding,  and 

Whereas  he  attained  enviable  stature  and 
esteem  for  his  constant  cooperation,  his  wise 
counsel,  and  his  broad  comprehension  of 
planning  and  development  In  the  District  of 
Columbia:  and 

Whereas  Francis  Case  was  an  architect  of 
the  twenty-third  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  guaranteeing 
resldenu  of  the  District  of  Columbia  th- 
rlght  to  vote  for  electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President;  and 

Whereas  during  his  years  of  service  Francis 
Case  sponsored  almost  numberless  measures 
for  Improvements  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  served  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
1953  and  1954;  and 

Whereas,  through  diligent  study  of  past, 
present,  and  future  District  of  Columbia 
ne«ds.  Francis  Case  gained  a  thorough  grasp 
of  District  activities  and  helped  fashion 
firm  policies  that  will  guide  the  District  for 
decades,  and 

Whereas,  after  having  served  on  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
through  the  years  1951  to  1954,  Francis  Case 
returned  voluntarily  to  the  committee  In 
1959  and  1960  to  serve  again  the  people  of 
the  District  despite  his  Increased  responsi- 
bilities in  the  United  States  Senate;   and 

Whereas  hU  able  and  dedicated  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  contributed  Inuneastirably  to  the  de- 
velopment and  Improvement  of  the  highway 
transportation  system  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

Whereas  It  was  through  his  remarkable 
dedication  to  duty  that  Francis  Case  heljjed 
bring  about  major  District  of  Columbia  ex- 
pansion of  highway  and  bridge  construction, 
through  the  enactment  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  public  works  program  in  1954,  that 
Is  a  lasting  monument  to  his  service:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Reiolvrd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  bridge 
crossing  the  Washington  Channel  of  the 
Potomac  River  on  Interstate  Route  95,  ap- 
proxlniately  100  yards  downstream  from  the 
outlet  gate  of  the  Tidal  Basin,  near  the  In- 
tersection of  the  extension  of  Thirteenth 
and  O  Streets  Southwest,  shall  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  "Francis  Case  Memo- 
rial Bridge."  Any  law,  regulation,  map, 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  In  which  such  bridge  Is  re- 
ferred to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  bridge 
M   the   "Francis  Case  Memorial  Bridge." 

Sec  2  The  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall — 

( 1 )  place  on  the  "Francis  Case  Memorial 
Bridge"  plaques  of  suitable  and  appropriate 
design;  and 

(21  In  connection  with  the  opening  of 
such  bridge  to  the  public,  provide  for  suita- 
ble ceremonies  honoring  the  late  Francis 
Case,  United  States  Senator  from  the  SUte 
of  South  Dakota,  for  his  many  valuable 
■ervlcee  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  resldenU 
of  the  Ertstrlct  of  Colimibla. 
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Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  wife 
of  the  late  Senator  Francis  Case,  Mjrrle  Caae; 
his  daughter.  Jane  Case  Commander;  and 
his  granddaughter,  Catherine. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleague,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  as  cospon- 
sor  of  a  Joint  resolution  designating  the 
new  bridge  over  the  Washington  Channel 
of  the  Potomac  River  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  the  "Francis  Case  Memorial 
Bridge."  I  congratulate  him  on  ini- 
tiating this  suggestion. 

It  is  most  appropriate,  in  my  opinion, 
to  proclaim  this  honor  for  our  former 
colleague  since  he  devoted  so  much  of  his 
time  and  his  energies  to  the  betterment 
of  our  Nation's  Capital.  As  one  who 
served  for  a  brief  time  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
when  I  first  became  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  I  came  to  know  of  the  problems 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  the 
time-consuming  hours  which  one  must 
spend  in  trying  to  find  solutions  to 
those  problems.  I  believe  that  Francis 
Case  served  more  years  as  a  member  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  than 
most  Members  in  recent  years.  Even 
though  he  came  from  the  Midwest  where 
the  problems  were  different  and  most  de- 
manding of  his  time  he  still  felt  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital had  problems  which  deserved  prior- 
ity attention. 

Because  of  his  attention  to  those  needs 
of  our  Nation's  Capital  we  are  witness- 
ing today  an  expanding  highway  con- 
struction program  for  the  betterment  of 
the  highway  transportation  network  in 
this  populous  area.  Next  year  because 
of  his  constant  insistence  In  the  Con- 
gress we  will  witness  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  expression  of  the  residents 
of  the  District  at  the  ballot  box  in  their 
choice  for  President  and  Vice  President. 
In  view  of  these  and  other  contribu- 
tions which  Francis  Case  made  as  a  son 
of  the  soil  of  the  Midwest  to  progress  in 
municipal  affairs  for  his  Nation's  Cap- 
ital it  is  most  fitting  and  proper  that 
there  should  be  named  after  him  a  last- 
ing monument  to  his  service — such  as 
the  Francis  Case  Memorial  Bridge. 


AMENDMENT  OF  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ACT— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  Nelson!  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  bill  649,  to  amend  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  introduced 
by  me  on  January  31,  1963. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  1964— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  7500)  to  authorize  impro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautic* 
and  Space  Administration  for  reaearoh 


and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  administrative  operations;  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


PENSIONS  FOR  "VETERANS  OP 
WORLD  WAR  I— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  nsmie  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch]  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  bill  1918,  to  provide 
a  pension  for  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
which  I  introduced  on  July  18,  1963. 
.  The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  OP 
1963— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OP  BILL 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  S.  2000,  which  was 
introduced  by  myself,  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McOovERNl  be  added  to  the  bill  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  FIRE- 
ARMS ACT— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  2,  1963,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fong,  and  Mr. 
Kefauver  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1975)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  introduced  by 
Mr.  DoDD  on  August  2,  1963. 


OUT-OF-TOWN  HEARINGS  ON  S.  750. 
THE  TRUTH-IN-LENDING  BILL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Production  and  Stabili- 
zation Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  I  wish 
to  announce  the  dates  and  locations  of 
field  hearings  on  S.  750,  the  truth-lri- 
lendlng  bill,  which  would  require  the  full 
disclosure  of  finance  charges  and  Interest 
rates  in  connection  with  the  extension  of 
personal  credit. 

The  out-of-town  hearings  will  be  held 
in  New  York  City,  courtroom  No.  129, 
first  floor.  U.S.  courthouse,  Foley  Square, 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  August  16  and 
17;  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  courtroom  No.  6, 
sixth  floor,  U.S.  courthouse,  Grant  and 
Seventh  Streets,  on  Friday,  August  23; 
and  in  Louisville,  Ky..  referee  In  bank- 
ruptcy hearing  room  214,  Federal  Build- 
ing, 601  West  Broadway,  on  Saturday, 
August  24. 

Hearings  in  the  fourth  city  will  be  an- 
nounced at  a  later  date. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  on  this  bill  in  New  York  City, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Louisville,  are  requested 
to  notify  Mr.  Jonathan  Llndley,  staff  as- 
sistant, Senate  Committee  on  BaiUdng 
and  Currency,  room  5300,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C..  tele- 
phone Capitol  4-3121,  extension  3921. 
as  soon  as  possible. 


HEARINQS  ON  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN 
TREATY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  a  press  release  issued  yesterday 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  the  forthcoming  hearings  on  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.    SXNATE, 

CoMMrrrxz  on  Foreign  Relations, 

August  7,  1963. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  an- 
nounced today  that  hearings  on  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  will  begin  at  10  a.m.,  next 
Monday,  August  12,  In  the  caucus  room 
(room  318)   of  the  Senate  Office  BuUdlng. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  will  be  the 
first  witness.  The  session  will  be  open  to 
the  public. 

On  Tuesday,  Augtist  13,  at  10  &xa.,  there 
will  be  an  open  session  in  the  caucus  room 
with  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara. 

Administration  witnesses  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week  will  be  announced  at  a  later 
time. 

Additional  witnesses  will  be  scheduled  for 
the  week  of  August  19,  depending  upon  de- 
cisions of  the  committee.  Members  of  the 
public  desiring  to  submit  testimony  during 
consideration  of  the  test  ban  treaty  should 
write  to  the  clerk  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Chairman  F*ui.bhicht  also  announced  that 
the  committee  has  written  Senator  Richard 
Russell  and  Senator  Clinton  Anderson  (In 
the  absence  of  Senator  Pastorz)  Inviting 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  to  sit  with  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  during  hearings  on  the 
test  ban  treaty. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  8,  1963,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  130.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  Fort 
Randall  Reservoir  In  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota to  Lake  Francis  Case; 

S.  131.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Big  Bend  Reservoir  In  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  to  Lake  Sharpe; 

S.  192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt.  Ben- 
jamin A.  Canlnl,  U.S.  Army; 

S.  219.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernard  W. 
Flynn,  Jr.; 

S.  280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Etsuko 
Matsuo  McClellan; 

S.  752.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Janos 
Kardofi; 

S.  850.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Bruces  Eddy  Dam  and  Reservoir  in  the  State 
of  Idaho  to  the  Dworshak  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir; 

S.  1003.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Middle- 
sex  Concrete  Products  &  Excavating   Corp.; 

S.  1326.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  mineral  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  property  In  South  Carolina 
to  the  record  owners  of  the  surface  of  that 
property; 

S.  1643.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Greg- 
ory J.  Kessenlch,"  approved  October  2,  1962 
(76  Stat.  1368);  and 

8.  1652.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Cultural  Center  Act  to  extend  the  termina- 
tion date  contained  therein,  and  to  enlarge 
the  board  of  tarusteea. 
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XJS.  POUCT  Df  THE  COLD  WAR 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Pretklent,  In  many 
parti  of  tbe  world  today,  we  are  encour- 
aging and  oonduetlng  so-caUed  oounter- 
tnturgency  operattona  Here  In  Wash- 
ington we  apeak  of  oounterlnsurgency 
measures  and  eouaierlnsiirgency  plan- 
ning, and  we  refer  to  oounterlnsurgency 
as  a  desirable  and  necessary  form  of 
activity. 

We  all  reallae  that  this  form  of  activ- 
ity, the  combating  by  imorthodox  means 
of  various  Communist  regimes  and  Com- 
munist-sponsored guerrilla  activity.  Is 
both  a  necessary  and  a  desirable  policy. 
However,  when  we  use  the  phrase  coun- 
terlnsurgency  to  deecrlbe  these  opera- 
tions. I  believe  we  damage  the  lma«e  the 
world  should  have  of  our  Nation  and 
our  purpose.  By  our  very  use  of  this 
phrase,  our  Nation  Indicates  our  opposi- 
tion to  Insurgency  or  Insurgent  activities. 
Surely  this  is  not  the  Image  we  wish  to 
project  In  the  developing  nations  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Actually,  when  the  objectives  of  in- 
surgents in  any  part  of  the  world  are 
freedom,  liberty,  or  Independence,  our 
pobcy  cannot  be  deecribed  as  one  of 
counterlnsurgency.  Rather,  it  Is  Just 
the  opposite — we  support  this  type  of 
democratic  insurgency. 

To  be  more  personal  for  a  moment,  let 
us  elected  politicians  look  at  ourselves. 
Many  of  us  won  our  first  election  as  in- 
■iirgents.  Almost  every  free  nation  was 
originally  bom  in  insurgency,  and  our 
United  States  was  no  exccpUon. 

In  our  ciirrent  battle  for  the  minds  of 
men,  It  seems  to  me  that  such  distinc- 
tions are  truly  Important.  We  must 
take  care  to  tell  the  world  clearly  and 
concisely  Just  what  we  stand  for  and  Just 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  In  this  in- 
stance. I  believe  that  we  are  being  care- 
less and  unclear  in  our  choice  of  words. 
In  fact,  we  are  saying  Just  the  opposite 
of  what  we  mfSan.  By  doing  this,  our 
motives  can  eaMly  be  distorted  In  the 
minds  of  people  who  should  be  our 
friends.  It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that 
It  Is  time  for  a  semantic  shift.  Our 
cause  will  be  stronger  for  It. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  that  steps  be  taken 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  substitute  for  the  negative 
and  Inappnqiniate  phrase  "counterln- 
surgency" a  positive  term  more  genuinely 
descriptive  of  otxr  actions  and  attitudes. 
Such  a  positive  term  would  be  "demo- 
cratic Insurgency."  Or.  we  could  speak 
of  "Internal  defense,"  or  the  encouraging 
of  "counterguerrllla"  or  "freedom  fight- 
ing" activities. 


ECONOMETRICS— A  NEW 
FRONTIER? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
peared In  the  July  1963  issue  of  Trusts 
and  Estates  an  editorial  entitled  '  Econo- 
metrics—A New  Frontier?"  dealing  with 
the  possible  adoption  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem by  the  United  States. 

The  editorial  mentions  the  great  spur 
to  the  national  economy  should  this  S3rs- 
tem  be  adopted,  not  only  in  the  creation 
of  jobs  necessitated  by  the  conversion, 
but  also  the  effects  of  economies  be- 
cause of  Increased  accuracy  and  reduc- 


tion at  error  through  the  use  of  a  simple 
and  understandable  system.  While  the 
edltfnial  does  speak  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  such  a  conversion — from  $20 
billion  to  $150  billion— it  is  ImporUnt  to 
note  here  that  the  main  purpose  of  Con- 
gressman GSORGX  P  MiLLIHS  bill.  H  R. 
18.  and  my  bUl.  8. 1278.  Is  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive Study  of  the  feasibility  of 
adopting  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures.  Implicit  in  such  a  pro- 
posal is  as  accurate  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  factor  as  is  possible.  Until  such  a 
study  Is  completed,  estimates  are  rather 
speculative. 

The  real  value  of  this  editorial  is  that 
it  touches  on  a  future  need,  the  need  for 
a  standardized  system  which  is  simple 
and  accurate  in  its  use  and  which  would 
accommodate  our  tendency  toward 
greater  international  trade.  The  future 
is  just  around  the  comer.  If  the  United 
States  is  to  promote  a  viable  and  for- 
ward-movinK  economy,  it  must  get  in 
step  with  the  rest  of  the  world— learn, 
as  it  were,  sm  international  commercial 
language  The  benefits  are  likely  to  be 
considerable,  and  the  very  least  we  can 
do  is  to  fully  explore  the  possibilities 
through  an  exhaustive  study. 

I  ask  at  this  point  that  the  editorial 
from  TrusU  and  Estates  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EcoNoi«rr»ica — A  Niw  Faohrma? 
The  confualon  of  tongues  due  to  the  hun- 
dreda  of  languages  and  thousands  of  dialects 
apoken  around  the  world  has  Impeded  cum- 
munlcatlon  and  led  to  much  misunderstand- 
ing. This  barrier  has  emphasized  the  dif- 
ferences between  nations  when  coexistence 
demands  greater  recognition  of  common 
goals  and  Interests 

But  there  Is  another  area  In  which  an  ex- 
pensive and  unnecessary  complication  exlsu: 
that  of  measurements — of  money,  tools,  and 
products.  MeasuremenU  of  w«lghu.  volume 
and  dimensions  vary  not  only  from  country 
to  country  but  also  according  to  applica- 
tion. Some  examples:  the  apothecary's 
grain,  the  avoirdupois  dram,  the  troy  penny- 
worth;   or   the  long  and  short  ton 

Most  notable  of  recent  eftorts  to  simplify 
an  outmoded  system  Is  the  study  In  England 
of  conversion  from  penny-shUUng-pound  to 
a  decimal  structure  or  unit.  Other  coun- 
tries, such  as  Australia.  Japan,  Prance.  Ger- 
many, and  Sweden,  have  taken  or  are  tak- 
ing steps  to  shift  over  to  decimal  systems 
In  the  United  SUtes  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  Senate  calling  for 
study  of  conversion  to  the  metric  system 

The  Implications  of  such  a  changover  are 
tremendous.  Preliminary  estimates  of  the 
expendltiires  required  to  effect  It  vary  from 
$20  to  IISO  billion  over  a  period  of  years, 
but  chances  are  that  much  more  will  be  In- 
volved Obviously  this  would  have  a  terrific 
Impact  on  the  machine-tool  Industry,  but 
It  would  also  affect  equipment — Industrial 
and  scientific — and.  peu-tlcularly  In  the 
study  and  translation  stages,  the  computer 
Industry 

Such  a  vast  Job  of  revl-slon  and  stand - 
ardtxaUon  would  b«  a  great  spur  to  the 
economy  and  create  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  Job«.  But  what  Is  even  more  Im- 
portant, It  would  pay  off  with  continuing 
dividends  In  economies,  accuracy,  and  re- 
duction of  coetly  errors  Biised  as  the  metric 
or  decimal  system  Is  on  the  factor  of  10  it 
wotUd  uncompMcate  accounting  and  com- 
parative measurement  as  applied  natlooaUy. 


and  provide  a  common  language  to  the  ex- 
tent of  appUcatlon  Internationally. 

As  the  trend  accelerates  toward  economic 
alliances  and  International  trade,  such  a 
language  becomes  not  a  convenience  but  a 
necessity  It  would  eliminate  the  frequent 
need  for  double  or  even  multiple  stockpiles, 
retooUngs  and  extra  bookkeeping,  and  al- 
low full  use  of  the  mass-production  tech- 
niques, now  split  between  the  metric  and 
the  nonmeUic  goods.  And  with  increasing 
miniaturization  of  products,  demanding 
microscopic  tolerances,  the  con\enlence  of 
the  tenth  factor  assumes  far  wider  xiseful- 
ness.   from  transistor  radio  to  rockets. 

There  are  two  approaches  to  this  transi- 
tion: maintenance  of  such  traditional  meas- 
uring units  as  the  Inch  (or  foot)  but  divid- 
ing It  Into  tenths.  This  would  simplify 
matters  Internally.  But  Internationally  It 
would  still  leave  the  problem  of  correlation 
to  different  national  units.  Thus,  there  Is 
debate  now  on  whether  to  do  a  one-step  or 
a  two-step  switchover.  There  is  also  the 
question  whether  the  Inch  (or  foot)  Is  more 
logical  than  the  meter  as  a  universal  base. 
Where  to  start  the  conversion?  The  ma- 
chine-tool Industry  would  seem  a  most 
logical  launching  pad.  It  would  be  placed 
In  a  better  competitive  position  In  world 
trade,  and  much  of  Its  product  already  Is 
being  sold  abroad,  but  again  having  the 
disadvantage  of  splitting  the  production 
and  stockpiles  between  the  local  specifica- 
tions and  the  foreign  or  metric  ones. 

There  Is  one  place  that  could  and  should 
get  Into  the  picture  Immediately:  the  stock 
exchanges.  Their  eights  system  Is  as  ante- 
diluvian as  the  dinosaur,  costly  In  computa- 
tion and  a  breeder  of  errors  And,  It  takes 
up — In  the  aggregate — printing  space  that 
serves  no  worthwhile  purpose.  Instead  of 
a  stock  quotation  line  reading:  87*4 — 46\  — 
ABC  Co  fla>4 — 60>.4 — 81 4  why  not  decimal 
It.  as: 

67  4 — 48  7— ABC  Co.  63  1 — 80  3 — 61.5 
The  tenth -factor  can  be  the  key  to  more 
accurate  and  economical  and  comparative 
measurement  In  Industry  as  our  decimal 
money  has  been  In  finance.  The  fact  that 
we  all  have  10  lingers,  not  eight,  may  be 
coincidental,  but  the  multiplicity  of  non- 
decimal  measures  has  added  only  confusion 
and  needless  expense  and  makework.  The 
suggested  changeover  can  add  a  multlmll- 
llon  boost  to  the  economy,  repayable  out  of 
future  and  continuing  savings  In  time  and 
money  and  competitive  advantages. 


TRIBUTE  TO  OLIVER  LA  FARGE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  Illustrious  American 
and  a  most  distinguished  representative 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  La  Farge.  whose  recent 
death  has  grieved  all  familiar  with  his 
many  accomplishments — as  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  novelist,  as  historian  and 
anthropologist  and.  above  all,  as  out- 
standing champion  of  the  cause  and  wel- 
fare of  the  American  Indian  throughout 
our  country. 

Mr.  La  Farge's  family  has  long  been 
Intimately  connected  with  the  hlstoiy  of 
Rhode  Island.  His  early  years  were 
si>ent  near  the  shores  of  Narragansett 
Bay;  and  the  home  In  South  Kingston  of 
his  ancestor.  Commodore  Perry,  for 
whom  Mr.  La  Farge  was  named,  remains 
as  a  historic  landmark.  It  has  been 
called  the  house  that  launched  a  fleet 
of  ships,  for  Commodore  Perry  went 
from  It  to  take  victorious  command  of 
the  American  fleet  In  the  famous  Battie 
of  Lake  Erie  during  the  War  of  1812;  and 
the  commodore's  younger  brother,  Mat- 
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thew  C.  Perry,  bom  In  Newport,  opened 
the  ports  of  Japan  to  the  world. 

His  death  recalls  to  my  mind.  too.  the 
tragic  death  of  his  brother,  Thomas  A. 
La  Farge  who  died  with  all  hands  aboard 
the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Napaek  on  De- 
cember 17,  1942.  I  recall  his  death  with 
particular  sadness,  since  I  was  serving 
In  the  Coast  Guard  at  the  time  and  had 
the  res[>onslbillty  for  making  public  the 
news  of  the  tragedy.  Another  brother, 
Bancel.  also  served  with  distinction  In 
World  War  n. 

Like  all  his  family,  Mr.  Olivef  La  Farge 
traveled  widely  and  with  great  renown. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  obituary  concerning  Mr. 
La  Farge  and  published  by  the  New  York 
Times,  be  inserted  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Oliveb  La  Farge  Is  Dead  at  61;  Authok 
Helped  Indians'  Causx — Books  Imclttsk 
"Lauohino  Bot,"  Novd.  or  Navajo  Lite 
That  Won  a  Puutzk*    Psizx 

ALBUQtnEBQTn,  N.  Mkz.,  August  a. — Oliver  La 

Parge.  eloquent  champion  of  tlie  welfare  of 
the  American  Indian,  died  Ftlday  afternoon 
In  Bataan  Memorial  Hospital.  He  was  91 
years  old. 

Death  came  to  the  Pxiltlzer  Prlxe  winning 
author,  historian,  and  anthropologist  after 
a  recent  operation  to  correct  a  heart  ailment. 

Mr.  La  Farge's  tireless  efforts  spurred  pri- 
vate atvd  public  projects  to  Improve  the  In- 
dian's welfare  and  assure  his  social,  civU,  and 
constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  La  Farge's  "Laughing  Boy,"  a  xravel 
about  Navajo  life,  won  the  Pultlser  Prize  In 
1929  T'he  following*  year  he  won  the  O. 
Henry  Memorial  prize  for  his  short  story 
"Haunted  Ground."  In  recent  yean,  living 
In  Santa  Pe,  N.  Mez..  he  wrote  a  newspaper 
column  for  the  Santa  Pe  New  Mexican  and 
many  reviews  for  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Review. 

He  was  a  tall,  graceful  man  with  straight 
black  hair,  an  aquiline  noee  and  a  warm, 
cultured  and  softspoken  voice.  He  was  re- 
vered by  the  residents  of  hundreds  of  In- 
dian reservations,  where  he  was,  sometimes, 
their  last  recourse  In  their  fight  for  survival. 

Mr.  La  Parge  was  bom  into  a  prominent 
New  York  family  on  December  10,  1901.  His 
grandfather  was  the  noted  painter,  John  La 
Farge.  The  family's  rooU  went  back  to  Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

The  boy's  father  was  Christopher  Grant  La 
Parge,  an  architect,  and  his  mother  was  the 
former  Florence  Bayard  Lockwood.  Tbe  au- 
thor was  named  for  his  noted  ancaetor.  Com- 
modore Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  His  full  name 
was  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  La  Parge. 

Mr.  La  Farge's  youth  was  spent  at  the  fam- 
ily home  on  Rhode  Island's  Narragansett 
Bay  where  he  learned  to  ride,  sail,  and  hunt. 
His  father,  a  rugged  outdoorsman,  spent 
many  evenings  describing  his  experience  with 
Indians  from  Canada  to  Arizona.  The  elder 
La  Farge's  love  for  the  Indian  was  paaeed  on 
to  his  son. 

The  boy  went  to  Qroton  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard,  where  he  edited  the 
Lampoon,  in  1924.  During  his  second  year 
at  Harvard,  his  anthropological  bent  took 
him  to  Arizona  on  an  archeologlcal  expedi- 
tion even  though  he  had  already  made  up 
his  mind  to  be  a  writer. 

He  wrote  short  stories  lu  his  spare  time. 
After  working  as  an  assistant  In  ethnology 
at  Tulane  University  In  New  Orleans,  he 
wrote  more  stories  and  sold  several  of  them. 

In  1928  he  engaged  briefly  in  research 
work  at  Harvard,  returning  to  New  Orleans 
to  complete  his  first  novel.  "Laughing  Boy." 
Recently,    libraries    In    Amarlllo.    Tex.,    an^ 


Savannah,  Oa.,  removed  the  book  from  their 
■helves,  charging  that  parts  of  it  were  ob- 
■oene.  Others  banned  In  AmarUlo  were  John 
Steinbeck's  "The  Ori4>e8  of  Wrath,"  Mac- 
Klnlay  Kantorl  "Andersonvllle,"  and  A.  B. 
Guthrie's  "The  Way  West,"  all  Pulitzer  Prize 
winners. 

HEADED  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

ISx.  La  Farge  was  named  president  of  the 
National  Association  on  Indian  Affairs  In 
1933.  This  group  was  merged  with  the 
American  Defense  Association  In  1937  to  be- 
come the  American  Association  on  Indian 
Affairs.  The  association  sponsors  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  Indian  conditions,  supports 
programs  to  Improve  substandard  Indian 
economy  and  defends  Indians  against  all 
who  would  deny  their  rights. 

During  World  War  n  Mr.  La  Farge  became 
a  lieutenant  colonel  In  the  Army  Air  Corps 
and  received  the  Legion  of  Merit.  He  re- 
ttirned  to  his  post  with  the  association  after 
the  war. 

Since  then.  In  appearances  before  congres- 
sional committees,  as  a  member  of  a  White 
House  advisory  committee,  in  dozens  of  ar- 
ticles and  during  countless  hours  on  the 
telephone  and  visiting  Indian  reservations, 
Mr.  La  Farge  was  a  vociferous  fighter  to  Im- 
prove the  Indian's  condition. 

In  an  article  In  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  on  June  11.  1961,  Mr.  La  Farge 
warned  that  the  temper  of  the  American  In- 
dian had  reached  the  "boiling  point."  He 
urged  that  they  have  their  own  "New  Fron- 
tier." 

Mr.  La  Farge's  work  in  anthropology,  which 
few  of  his  readers  were  aware  of,  took  him 
to  Guatemala,  to  Mexico  and  eventually  to 
the  Southwest,  where  he  settled. 

His  friends,  both  Indian  and  white,  de- 
scribed him  as  a  practical  man  with  bal- 
anced Judgment.  Of  Indians,  Mr.  La  Parge 
said: 

"The  Indian  as  I  have  met  him  Is  fine. 
hrave,  loyal  and  Intelligent.  He  is  skillful 
and  has  artistic  senslbUlty.  He  is  patiently 
industrious  about  work  which  interests  him 
and  maintains  a  high  level  of  craftsman- 
ship." 

Mr.  La  Farge  argued  for  a  tribe's  right  to 
keep  Its  Identity  and  traditions.  "Tribal 
unity,"  he  declared,  "is  the  greatest  pos- 
sible thing  for  Indian  progress." 

Mr.  La  Farge's  anthropological  books  in- 
cluded "Tribes  and  Temples  (with  Franz 
Blom),  "The  Year  Bearer's  People"  (with 
Douglas  S.  Byers)  and  "Santa  Eulalia:  the 
Religion  of  a  Cuchtunat4n  Indian  Town." 
Other  works  were  "Sparks  Ply  Upward,"  "The 
Mother  Ditch."  "Cochise  of  Arizona,"  "The 
Bagle  and  the  Egg."  and  "Raw  Material." 
his  autobiography.  His  fiction  works  In- 
eluded  "Long  Pennant."  "All  the  Young 
Men,"  "The  Enemy  Oods,"  "As  Long  as  the 
Orasa  Shall  Grow"  and  "The  Copper  Pot." 
Many  of  his  articles  were  published  in  na- 
tional magazines. 

DEPLOKED     PATXKNALISU 

In  one  of  his  recent  works,  Mr.  La  Farge 
stressed  the  need  for  less  Government  pa- 
ternalism and  more  guidance  for  Indians. 
"Benevolence  has  sapped  the  Indian's 
strength,"  he  wrote.  "More  responsibility 
and  authority  must  be  turned  over  to  the 
Indians  themselves,  leading  them  on  until 
they  can  take  care  of  their  own  future  en- 
tirely in  their  own  hands." 

Mr.  La  Farge  was  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  the 
Americam  Anthropological  Association.  He 
belonged  to  the  Century  and  the  Coffee  House 
Clubs. 

His  first  marriage,  to  Wanden  E.  Mathews. 
ended  in  divorce  in  1937.  He  married  again 
in  1989. 

Surviving  are  his  widow.  Oonsuelo;  two 
sons.  Peter  and  John,  and  a  daughter,  Povi. 


THE  RATIFICATION  OP  THE  NU- 
CLEAR TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time. 
as  we  weigh  the  ratification  of  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty,  or  we  weigh  its 
pros  and  cons,  lucid  thought  Is  neces- 
sary to  us  all.  I  happen  to  agree  with 
President  Kennedy  that  this  proposed 
treaty  is  a  solid  step  away  from  the  path 
of  self-destruction  which  the  world  has 
been  following  these  past  years. 

An  excellent  contribution  to  our  dis- 
cussion at  this  time  is  an  article  written 
by  Representative  Cgrnelitts  E.  Galla- 
GHKH  which  appeared  not  long  ago  in  the 
Evening  Star.  In  it,  he  does  a  fine  job 
in  setting  forth  the  arms  situation  as  it 
Is  in  the  world  today  and  pointing  out 
the  alternatives.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Recori)  at  this  point 
an  article  by  Representative  Gallagher 
entitled  "Arms  Race  or  Control:  A  Mat- 
ter of  Risks"  that  appeared  in  the  Sun- 
day Star  of  July  14, 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Sunday  Star, 

July  14,  1963] 

Arms  Race  oe  Contbol:    A   Matter  or 

Risks 

(By  CoRNKLiiTS  E.  OAiXAGHza,  UJS.  Repre- 
sentative from  New  Jersey) 
(Representative  Oaixaoher,  a  member  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  since 
1958,  cosponsored  in  the  House  the  bill  which 
created  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  He  accompanied  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  to  the  Disarmament  Conference  in 
Geneva  In  1962.    He  Is  a  Democrat.) 

Since  the  day  when  man  possessed  no 
weapon  more  deadly  than  the  club,  he  has 
harbored  a  strong  desire  to  live  in  peace.  In 
his  ingenuity,  however,  and  despite  his 
yearning  for  peace,  he  has  advanced  his 
weaponry  to  a  point  where  he  now  possesses 
a  capability  to  destroy  his  world. 

Yet,  his  desire  for  peace  has  grown 
stronger. 

This  is  perhaps  the  great  paradox  of  his- 
tory. Peace  has  escaped  him  and,  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  recently  pointed  out,  world 
history  records  more  periods  of  war  than 
of  i>eace. 

As  man  has  improved  the  devices  of  de- 
struction from  the  club  to  the  thermo- 
nuclear tipped  ICBM,  his  world  has  become 
vastly  more  complex;  the  problems  and  dif- 
ferences of  nations  have  been  compounded 
to  a  point  of  seeming  to  elude  solution  or 
settlement. 

LEAST     understood     PROGRAM 

In  this  nuclear  age,  man  in  his  quest  for 
peace  seeks  first  to  control  the  devastating 
weapons  he  possesses  and  eventually  to  de- 
stroy them  before  they  destroy  him.  In  the 
United  States  this  effort  Is  formalized  in 
the  n.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  which  Is  charged  with  carrying  out 
what  is  unquestionably  the  least  under- 
stood, most  frustrating,  and  many  would  say. 
the  most  hopeless  program  in  Government. 

Another  high-level  try  to  bring  about  a 
ban  on  nuclear  teeUng  gets  underway  in 
Moscow  tomorrow.  The  United  States  will 
be  represented  by  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Averell  Harrlman.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
trying  diplomatic  mission  ever  handled  by 
Mr.  Harrlman.  a  man  of  vast  experience  In 
Goverrunent  and   International   affairs. 

Unless  we  succeed  in  the  disarmament  ef- 
fort, the  globe  in  our  time  may  be  Just 
another  charred  and  pocked  planet  Idling 
through  the  heavens,  devoid  of  life. 
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Tat  to  many  ill— nrnmW  to  »  -pla  in  the 
.k,."  sa  tB»p«M3«o«l  loA  mitmiimUe  effort. 
■»ct1ni  Ml  unattalnaUe  |o«l. 
•^S^e,,.  di«nMm«it  u  •  a-t«<iiy 
adMOM  to  bav*  tiM  ViKlUd  State*  ozilUter- 
•ny  throw  down  lt«  uma  and  delWer  tteetf 
vp  to  tha  marcy  of  the  Oommunieta. 
owtevLT  TO  eau. 
•|\>  mU  the  Amailcan  people  on  dtaanna- 
ment  at  a  time  wban  our  own  defene*  e«- 
puidlturee  are  aovlnc  higher  than  ever  b^ 
fore  in  peM»*tlm*  to  dl«cult  enough  Ln  It- 
mU.  To  conTlnca  tham  that  we  muet  ac- 
ttvaly  puxBua  dtoannainant  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviet  Union  oonUnuee  to  allot  the  vastly 
creater  portion  of  Ka  total  reeourcee  to 
Imlidlng  armed  foroae  deaigned  to  annlhl- 
lau  \»  u  naact  to  Impoartble. 

It  to  diaeult  tar  «a  to  gat  genuinely  oon- 
eamad  with  dtoannaaant  when  by  instinct 
our  attention  eantae*  on  our  own  security 
•nd  that  of  our  famUlee  and  our  country 
from  nuclear  attack. 

But  as  the  Fxaaldant  made  clear  Ln  his  re- 
cent American  Unlvaralty  address.  "We  must 
•  •  •  persevere  in  the  eearch  for  peace  in  the 
hope  that  constmetlva  ehangea  within  the 
Oommuntot  bloc  might  bring  within  reach 
solutions  which  now  aaem  beyond  us." 

There  is  the  thought,  perhapa  hope  Is  a 
more  apt  word,  that  Communist  leaders  will 
a^ree  to  disarmament  once  they  are  con- 
vinced that  total  nuclear  war  would  leave 
them  no  world  to  rait  and  that  the  only 
pracUcal  means  oT  achieving  world  domina- 
tion to  psycholoaieaa  and  ■ubveralve  warfare, 
technlquea  In  whiab  they  e«cel. 

icwmni^MVaimwoa  ako  raaa 
If  this  reasoning  should  lead  to  disarma- 
ment, we  and  otbar  free  men  then  would 
have  to  rely  solely  on  oxir  arsenal  of  moral 
courage.  InteHlganca.  and  patriotism.  These 
are  the  eountei  waapona  to  subversion. 

Unfortxmataly.  tha  approaches  to  disarma- 
ment are  bloekad  at  many  turns  by  misun- 
derstanding and  fmr.  The  military,  for  ex- 
ample, eense  only  the  dangers  of  arms  reduc- 
tion and  oppoaa  aran  nuclear  teat  bans. 
There  are  thoaa  who  permit  concern  for  the 
economic  Impact  o<  curtailment  of  defense 
industry  and  raavltant  Joes  of  employment  to 
shadow  their  thtaktag. 

Dlnrmament  propoaato  are  targets  of  op- 
portunity for  tha  marchante  of  fear  and 
they  maka  tha  moat  of  than.  They  know 
that  igBoranea  bvaada  fear.  Rightwlng  ele- 
menU  of  all  shadaa  cry  oat  against  disarma- 
ment and  warn  of  tha  turnover  of  military 
powar  to  a  Unltad  IfatkHia  army. 

For  many  praetleal  raaaons  we  must  con- 
tinue the  poaolt  at  diaarmament.  perhaps 
the  moat  important  being  that  the  subject 
of  a  diaarmamant  to  tha  moat  affective  means 
of  keeping  opan  a  communications  channel 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  the  dtocoaatotu  at  Geneva  are  tedi- 
ous and  exasparating.  they  are,  nevertheless, 
the  gage  by  which  wa  constantly  check  the 
tamperatxira  at  tha  cold  war.  FrequenUy 
there  we  ara  able  to  halt  lU  upward  pressiire. 


to  aBPaaJOB  rm  two 
We  perhapa  woald  do  better  in  many  ways 
if  w*  were  to  aaparata  tha  term  arms  control 
from  diaarmamant.  Tha  latter  to  any  rea- 
sonable man,  avan  though  ha  may  tie  carry- 
ing a  placard  to  "ban  tha  bomb."  to  a  dto- 
tant  hope.  But  arma  control  to  a  more  Im- 
medUta.  a  mora  tanglbto  objective.  It  to.  In 
fact,  an  area  In  which  soma  progress  to  being 
made,  tha  beat  aammpla  being  the  "hot  Una" 
telephone,  rafarrad  to  in  Geneva  as  the 
•*purpto  phooa."  ttoat.  we  hope,  will  soon 
eonnaet  tha  White  House  and  the  Kremlin. 
The  building-ln  of  aafeguards  against  the 
prematura  or  aoddantal  firing  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  certainly  a  form  of  arms  control. 
Indeed,  talk  Itaalf  tMtween  represenUUves 
of  the  Sovtot  Union  and  the  United  States 
to  a  form  of  arms  control. 


Whlla  it  might  be   wall   to  separate   the 

««o eoDtnxl     and      dtoarmamanV— la     onr 

thinklac.  thay  ara  Inseparabto  In  fact.  Ooo- 
trol  to  a  Orat  etap  towards  dtoarmamant.  A 
ban  on  nuclear  teating  would  be  a  control 
that  might  well  b*  extended  to  other 
weapons. 

The  United  SUtee  recognizes  that  any 
move  toward  disarmament  must  be  gradual. 
Our  negotUtors  In  Geneva  have  been  talking 
about  the  basics  of  arms  control  which  hope- 
fully would  limit  the  Intensity  of  the  arm* 
race  and  reduce  the  risks  of  accidental  war. 
which  are  quite  real.  So,  In  effect,  we  have, 
consciously  or  otherwise,  separated  control 
from  disarmament.  While  the  moat  Im- 
mediate matter  at  Geneva  la  the  test  ban. 
the  primary  long-range  goal  of  the  Western 
Powers  remains  general  and  total  disarma- 
ment. 

Mvart  HAVE  vxarrtCATioN 
The  plan  for  total  dlaarmament  has  been 
well  publicized,  but  It  remains   for  many  a 
fearsome  and   dangerous  one.     Unquestion- 
ably. Ignorance  Is  the  cause  of  ruch  fear 

Any  agreement  on  dlaarmament.  of  course. 
must  provide  for  Inspection  and  verification. 
It  must  be  designed  so  a  balance  of  force 
to  retained  during  the  phaseout  period  to 
assure  that  no  nation  would  at  any  time  have 
a  military  advantage  over  another  In  pro- 
portion to  present  capabilities. 

But  there  would  be  some  risk  Involved,  no 
matter  how  many  safeguards  may  be  built 
Into  an  agreement.  The  question  to  which 
U  the  greater  risk— the  consequence  of  an 
unbridled  arms  race  that  la  bound  to  con- 
sume the  world  or  the  possibility  of  cheating 
on  a  disarmament  agreement? 

OLOBAL  HOPS 

In  thto  vein.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  warned. 
"Our  hopes  must  be  tempered  with  the  cau- 
Uon  of  history  •  *  •  but  with  our  hopes  go 
the  hopes  of  all  mankind  * 

When  we  speak  of  all  men.  we  exclude 
none.  Any  disarmament  agreement  must 
encompass  every  naUon.  It  would  be  one 
thing  to  bring  about  accord  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  lU  satellites  and  the  Western 
countries,  but  what  of  Red  China? 

How  do  we  approach  a  country  that  will 
one  day  be  a  nuclear  power,  but  U  not  even 
a  member  of  the  United  NaUons  and  which 
differs  so  vlolenUy  even  with  lU  own  Com- 
muntot  allies? 

Can  man's  yearning  for  peace  overcome  so 
much? 

KXraNOIMO    CLUB 

At  soma  future  date  there  will  be  a  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons  among  many 
naUons.  large  and  small.  At  that  time 
capablUty  to  wage  nuclear  war  will  no  longer 
be  limited  to  the  two  great  powers  of  the 
world.  If  the  world  to  not  to  be  Incinerated 
in  our  time  or  In  our  cnildren's  lifetime,  a 
working  disarmament  agreement  must  be 
achtoved.  Bven  If  thU  situation  were  not 
to  t>e.  surely  both  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  extend  an  arms  race  ad 
Infinitum,  each  year  spending  more  of  their 
resources  in  the  drive  for  total  destrucUve 
capability. 

The  search  for  peace  la  no  Idle  dream  when 
we  view  the  alternative  In  Its  proper  J)er- 
spectlve. 

The  President.  In  his  university  address. 
spoke  of  the  world's  problems  as  being  man 
made  and  therefore  subject  to  man's  solu- 
tions. He  said  he  was  not  referring  to  "the 
abaolute.  Infinite  concept  of  universal  peace 
and  good  wUl  of  which  some  fantasies  and 
fanatics  dream." 


Baduced  to  lU  simplest  form,  the  control 
and  disarmament  program  to  Just  that — a 
proposed  series  of  phased  actions  and  agree- 
ments that  would  over  a  period  of  years  re- 
duce the  arsenato  and  mUltary  forcee  of  every 
country;  to  leave,  finally,  only  Internal 
security  unite.  As  the  weapons  and  troops  of 
tha  individual  nations  were  reduced,  the 
mUltary  force  of  the  United  NaUons  would 
ba  Increased. 

Disarmament  as  a  plan  Is  so  simple  and  so 
worthy.  But  man  and  his  world  are  so 
complex. 

To  falter  In  our  search  for  peace  would  be 
to  abandon  ourselves  to  a  fate  that  demands 
the  extlnguUhlng  of  all  life  on  thto  planet. 
Unices  man  uses  the  same  intellectual  re- 
sources in  the  search  for  peace  that  he  has 
so  greatly  developed  In  his  search  for  ex- 
tinction, he  could,  unhappily,  find  the  latter. 


AUTHORreATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
TO  MEET  DURING  SENATE  SES- 
SION 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  be 
permitted  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  In 
order  to  accede  to  the  wish  of  the  major- 
ity leader.  I  amend  to  that  extent  the 
objection  I  entered  a  few  moments  ago. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  consent  for  this  committee 
meeting  Is  given. 


run*  a  A  BcaiKS  or  actiok 
He  urged  that  we  focus  instead  on  "a 
more  pracUcal.  more  attelnable  peaca  based 
not  on  a  sudden  revolution  In  human  natiire 
but  a  more  gradual  evolution  In  human  In- 
stitutions— on  a  series  of  concrete  acUons 
and  effective  agreemente." 


TFX   ETHICS 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
deeply  impressed  by  Richard  Wilson's 
article  In  the  Star  of  Augiist  7.  entitled 
"Ethlcad  Conduct  In  High  OflBce." 

Mr.  Wilson  has  given  us  a  thought- 
provoking  comparison  of  public  and 
press  reaction  to  the  ethical  standards  of 
high  officials  in  Government  under  dif- 
ferent administrations.  He  contrasts  the 
great  indignation  over  the  conduct  of 
Adolphe  H  Wensell  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration  with  the  apathy  over  that 
of  Pred  Korth  In  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration although,  as  I  noted  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  July  29,  the  cases  appear  to  be 
very  similar. 

It  Is  a  poor  standard  that  does  not 
work  both  ways.  Certainly  the  high 
standard  of  ethics  which  we  rightfully 
expect  from  our  officials  charged  with 
public  responsibility  should  apply  to  all 
Individuals,  regardless  of  their  party 
afBllaUon  or  the  party  in  the  White 
House. 

I  iisk  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Wil- 
sons  article  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
rrrtxn  the  Waahlngton  (DC  )   Kvenlng  Star. 

Aug.  7.  1»6S1 
WmjcAi.  CoirotJCT  m  Hwh  Orwca— Rxactiow 

TO    KOBTH    ROLx    OH   TTX   Caixb   Uajrm 

Than  That  ik  Dixon -Tates  C*«« 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

The  level  of  IndlgnaUon  on  the  ethical 
standards  of  high  offlclaU  seems  to  fluctuate 
from  one  PresldenUal  administration  to  an- 
other. 
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Thto  particular  comment  has  only  to  do 
with  how  the  conduct  ctf  pulillc  ofltoiato  to 
viewed  and  reported,  not  with  tha  auliatanoa 
of  an  official's  ethical  conduct. 

But  It  Is,  at  the  same  time,  a  strange  con- 
trast that  there  was  so  much  public  and 
press  Indignation  over  the  conduct  of  Adol- 
phe H.  Wenaell  in  the  Elsenhower  adminto- 
tratlon  and  so  little  over  the  conduct  of 
Pred  Korth  in  tlie  Kennedy  admintotration. 

Yet,  both  are  bankers.  Both  are  or  were 
Involved  In  the  award  of  Government  con- 
tracts to  concerns  which  were  doing  business 
with  their  banks.  Kir.  Wenaell  was  a  vice 
president  of  First  Boston  Corp.,  a  major 
financial  Institution,  and  gave  financial  ad- 
vice to  sponsors  of  the  Dlxon-Tates  contract 
for  a  generating  plant  at  Memphto,  TCnn., 
while  serving  as  an  unsalaried  consultant  to 
the  Budget  Bureau  on  the  same  general  sub- 
ject. 

Pred  Korth  Is  former  president  and  still  a 
large  stockholder  in  the  Continental  Bank, 
of  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  which  made  a  substan- 
tial loan  to  help  keep  financially  afloat  Port 
Worth's  biggest  industry.  General  Dynamics 
Corp.  Mr.  Korth  alao  to  Secretary  of  tha 
Navy.  He  favored  granting  an  M  billion  con- 
tract to  Geno-al  Dynamics  for  construction 
of  a  big  new  fighter-bomber  aircraft  called 
TFX. 

E^ridence  before  the  McClellan  committee 
shows  Mr.  Korth  had  16  conferences  with 
and  6  phone  calls  to  "longtime  friends"  at 
General  Dynamics  during  tha  period  whan 
It  was  decided  to  give  the  contract  to  the 
Port  Worth  firm  Instead  of  to  tha  lower  bid- 
ding Boeing  Corp. 

Some  strong  stetements  have  been  made 
In  Congress  on  his  continuing  interest  in  tha 
bank  which  made  the  loan  to  the  company 
that  got  the  IPX  contract.  The  relation- 
ship Is  called  In  the  CoNoaxaaioifaL  Rsoobd 
"a  pattern  of  activity  that  compares  with  tha 
RFC  scandals,  the  activity  of  T.  Lamar 
Caudle  of  the  Truman  era,  or  tha  Talbot 
case  and  Dlxon-Tates  ease  of  the  Ktoanhowar 
admlnlstraUon."  It  to  steted  that  thto  to  a 
"real  Texas-slae  scandal." 

Whether  Mr.  Korth  was  involved  in  a 
stetutory  "conflict  of  interest"  to  aomethlng 
a  court  could  decide,  if  the  matter  were  ot 
a  nature  to  ba  submitted  to  a  court. 

In  thto  connection  tha  comments  ot  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warran  In  United  States  ▼.  Mi»- 
iisaippi  Valley  Oeneratinff  Oo^  might  ba 
held  to  be  applicable.  Thto  eaaa  Involvad 
the  cancellation  of  tha  Dixon-Tataa  contract 
in  a  hot  political  atmosphere  and  whether  or 
not  the  Mississippi  Yalley  Corp.  was  entitled 
to  |i.887.54S.M  in  damagaa.  The  Ooort  of 
Claims  awarded  thaae  damagaa.  But  Xbm  Su- 
preme Court  vaeatad  the  award  on  tha 
ground  that  tlie  contract  was  invaUdatad 
and  tainted  by  Mr,  Wenaell's  dual  role. 

Justice  Warren  choae  tha  occasion  for  a 
Supreme  Court  aermon  on  what  "conflict  of 
interest"  to  and  it  proved  to  ba  a  highly 
moral totlc  and,  some  would  say.  aztralagal 
concept.  But  It  to  the  law  of  tha  land,  as 
interpreted. 

To  be  guilty  of  ooofllct  of  Intaract.  It  to 
not  necessary  to  have  baan  oormpt.  It  to 
not  necessary  to  have  gained  anything  per- 
sonally, or  to  have  been  promtoad  anything 
personally.  It  to  only  neoaaaary  to  ba  will- 
fully Involved  in  a  situatton  that  "tampts 
dishonor." 

"The  stetute,"  said  the  Ohlaf  /ustlea.  "to 
more  concerned  with  what  might  have  hap- 
pened In  a  given  situation  than  with  what 
actually  happened.  It  attempts  to  pravant 
honest  Govermnant  agents  from  auoeumMng 
to  temptetion  by  making  it  Utofal  for  tham 
to  enter  Into  relatlonshipa  which  ara  fraught 
with  temptation." 

Thto  stem  and  truly  Prasbytarlan  morality 
sete  a  high  standard  of  oonOoet.  Tha  logle 
of  droumatancaa"  alona  to  •noogh,  la  tha 
Warren  version,  to  taint  a  pubUe  oOeial.  for 
he  may  be  "aulMonaclousIy  tamptad  to  la- 

CIX Bli 


gratiate  himself "  to  spomaon  who  were  in  a 
poalUon  to  affect  the  fortunes  of  himself  and 
hto  firm. 

How  many  Federal  public  ofllcials  really 
know  what  Spcutan  righteousness  the  law 
demands  of  them?  How  much  longer  are 
they  to  remain  ignorant? 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  D.  RHODES,  UP- 
ON HIS  RETIREMENT  AS  OFFICIAL 
REPORTER  OF  DEBATES,  U.S.  SEN- 
ATE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  some  remarks  in  the  Senate  that  we 
make  with  regret.  Such  are  our  words 
of  farewell  to  John  Rhodes  whose  skills, 
integrity  and  devotion  are  written  in  the 
Senate  history  of  the  past  44  years. 

I  speak  with  humility  of  a  man  who 
has  been  so  close  to  so  much  of  what  is 
so  great  in  our  American  annals.  I 
speak  with  gratitude  of  the  scholar,  edi- 
tor and  friend  who  has  cherished,  em- 
bellished and  immortalized  the  thoughts 
we  have  expressed  on  this  Senate  floor. 

J(dm  Rhodes'  memorial  is  in  the 
thousands  of  pages  of  the  Congressional 
RkcotD  to  which  he  has  given  life  and 
literature  in  the  processes  of  that  most 
companionate  and  cooperative  chamber 
In  this  Capitol — the  Reporters'  Room. 

John  Rhodes'  memory  will  be  in  the 
iMPpreciatlve  hearts  of  all  of  us  who  en- 
Joyed  his  quiet  presence,  his  congenial 
company,  his  capacity  for  correctness, 
painless  and  painstaking. 

His  conduct  was  in  the  character  of 
the  Reporters'  Room  and  every  individ- 
ual therein — achieving  the  daily  miracle 
of  another  chapter  of  history — the  Sen- 
ate oratory  preserved  and  perfected  by 
their  aii; — the  labors  of  many  devoted 
workera  seen  as  a  composite — the  Con- 
OKissiONAL  Recori>— our  personal  rec- 
ord—our req>onse  to  the  responsibilities 
of  our  time. 

8o— farewaU  John  Rhodes.  Be  not  a 
stranger  here  where  you  have  been  the 
appreciated  associate.  But  wherever  you 
go,  our  every  good  wish  goes  with  you — 
ad  multOB  annos. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
nation  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
Uberty,  justice,  and  free  speech  the  UJ3. 
Senate  stands  at  a  forum  where  the  ideas 
and  ideals  of  men  may  be  debated  fully 
and  openly.  We  deliberate  unhurriedly — 
and  if  present  momentum  is  to  be  taken 
into  account,  we  are  unhurriedly  deliber- 
ate 

Among  the  more  essential,  and  least 
known  functions  of  the  Senate  staff  is 
that  of  the  reporters  of  debate.  These 
are  the  tireless  and  meticulous  "listen- 
ers" who  are  present  for  every  moment 
of  eaeh  session,  and  who  faithfully  record 
the  words  which  are  spoken  in  this  body. 
nieirs  is  a  monumental  task,  for  the  ver- 
bal outpouring  of  Senators  is  a  tradi- 
tional talent  which  some  are  determined 
to  eultivate  at  length.  And  yet,  the  pre- 
reoording  of  senatorial  debate  is  an 
itial  part  of  the  democratic  process. 
It  enables  the  manufacturer  of  New  Jer- 
segr,  the  wheat  farmer  of  Iowa,  the  fisher- 
man of  Washington,  and  the  coal  miner 
of  West  l^rginia  to  evaluate  for  them- 
selTes  the  servioe  of  their  chosen  repre- 
■entatlyes.  They  can  monitor  the  prog- 
(rf  legislation  which  will  affect  their 


lives,  and  can  gather  information  on 
which  to  base  opinions  on  national  and 
international  affairs.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Congrxssional  Record  is  the 
most  widely  influential  publication  in  the 
world — one  which  is  tnily  a  "first  draft 
of  history." 

We  are  fortunate  that  this  trying  and 
thankless  task  has  been  in  the  capable 
hands  of  John  D.  Rhodes,  who  recently 
aimounced  his  retirement  after  44  years 
of  service  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  John  Rhodes  has  pro- 
vided us  with  a  worthy  example  of  dedi- 
cation and  effectiveness  in  the  public  in- 
terest. He  has  been  our  valued  coworker 
and  trusted  friend,  and  has  established 
a  record  of  selfless  devotion  which  is  both 
a  credit  to  himself  and  a  challenge  to 
those  who  will  come  after. 

I  join  in  this  accolade  of  John  D. 
Rhodes,  and  express  to  him  sincere  grati- 
tude for  his  years  of  loyalty,  understand- 
ing, and  cooperation. 


PROPOSALS  TO  ESTABLISH  A 
STANDING  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  pro- 
posals to  establish  a  standing  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  have  come  before 
this  body  on  several  occasions  in  the 
past,  aiul  have  drawn  the  support  of  a 
considerable  number  of  my  colleagues. 
At  present,  eight  separate  Senate  resolu- 
tions have  been  introduced  which  call 
for  the  establishment  of  such  a  commit- 
tee with  many  Senators  as  sponsors  and 
cosponsors.  It  Is  my  privilege  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  both  Senate  Resolution  48, 
and  Senate  Resolution  176. 

We  do  not  impugn  the  able  work  of 
the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare — the 
committees  heretofore  responsible  for 
the  processing  of  legislation  dealing  with 
veterans — when  we  suggest  that  a  more 
effective  means  of  organization  is  pos- 
sible. However,  with  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  government  the  workload  of 
all  standing  committees  will  continue  to 
increase  and  will  demand  correqx)nding 
specialization.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  approximately  23  million  veterans 
and  their  dependents — nearly  53  million 
in  all — ^who  are  without  the  attention  of 
a  specialized  committee  in  the  Senate. 

The  present  Senate  organization, 
which  had  its  inception  in  the  years  be- 
tween the  World  Wars  when  there  were 
far  less  veterans,  is  not  the  most  efScient 
one  for  handling  the  i;»t>blems  of  a  group 
vastly  increased  in  sise,  with  annual  Fed- 
eral expenditures  ranging  between  $4 
and  $8  billion. 

A  grateful  Nation  should  not  deny  to 
its  veterans  the  most  serious  and  care- 
ful legislative  attrition  of  which  it  is 
capable.  We  owe  him  or  her  no  less  than 
the  farmer,  the  worker,  or  the  small  busi- 
nessman. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  more  equitable  and  efOcient  Sen- 
ate consideration,  and  in  Justice  to  the 
veteran  who  has  served  our  country  well 
in  time  of  crisis,  I  urge  the  prompt  and 
af&nnative  consideration  of  leglsistlon 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a  Standing 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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TRUTH  IN  PACKAOINO 
Kfr.ENOLE.   Mr.  President.  Columnist 
BUI  Gold,  after  a  tour  through  a  super- 
market the  other  daj.  was  prompted  to 
oomment: 

Ah.  wh«t  a  happy  day  It  will  t>e  when  one 
company's  giant  half  quart  wUl  no  longer  b« 
aM«  to  make  anotlMr  cxmpany'a  teenay 
wMOiT  pint  look  aklmpy  by  comparlaon. 
liayto  than  wall  ba  abla  to  concentrate  on 
tba  product  Inat— rt  of  tbe  packaging. 

Mr.  Gold,  whoee  cohunn  "The  District 
liiae"  appears  In  the  Washington  Post. 
makes  good  sense  when  he  points  out 
that  consumers  would  much  prefer  to 
compare  the  respeettre  merits  of  prod- 
uctr.  not  the  paclages  they  come  in. 

Mr.  Gold  sugiests — and  I  concur — 
that  there  is  much  demand  In  this  Na- 
Uon  for  the  truth-ln-packaging  bill. 

I  am  a  coepmisor  of  this  bill  with  the 
dlstingiilahed  Junior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. I  want  to  commend  him  for  his 
hard  work  on  this  bin. 

And  so  that  my  colleagues  can  read 
this  enllghteninc  and  witty  column  by 
Bill  Odd.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Ricoti). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Aaz  YotT  Rich  BMOtTOH  To  Icno«e  Paxcis? 
(ByBtliaold) 

At  the  >upennarkat  tba  other  day.  the  lady 
at  our  houae  atudtod  a  display  of  ollvea  for 
a  good  B  mlnutaa.  Then  she  asked  me: 
"Which  Is  bigger,  'eoloaaal'  or  -mammoth'?" 
I  shook  my  haad.  "Sorry. "  I  said,  "but  I 
can  narar  remambar.  The  only  thing  that 
sticks  In  my  mind  la  that  oUvea  run  from 
100  to  tha  potmd  to  400  to  the  pound,  but  of 
coiirae  grading  them  In  that  way  would  be  too 
simple." 

"I  can  never  ramambar.  either."  she  said, 
"becauaa  all  tha  words  they  use  for  the  varl- 
o<w  slaea  convey  eaaaattally  the  same  meaning 
of  'very  big.'  Tbay  probably  use  a  size  scale 
lika  tha  ona  tba  tootbpaata  manufactvirers 
use      giant'  ta  tba  amaUaat  they  make." 

She  flnAUy  cboaa  a  Jar  of  oUvaa  at  random 
and  wa  moved  ovar  to  the  datargant  aisle. 
Hera.  too.  she  wasted  a  lot  of  time  as  she 
turned  over  boxaa  to  hunt  for  net  weights. 
Then  she  began  to  figure  fractions  by  writing 
on  air  with  her  flngar. 

Finally  she  tumad  to  me.  "Do  you  have 
a  pencil  and  papar.  ganlus?"  She  asked 
"Which  la  tha  battar  boy,  thU  one  with  16 
pounds  and  soma  fractions  or  that  one  with 
10  pounda  even?" 

"Don't  be  rldlculoua,"  I  said.  "Nobody 
puu  out  a  box  of' detergent  that  welgiu 
exactly  10  pounds.  The  factory's  research 
department  has  found  that  the  average 
American  family  naada  either  9  pounds  and 
4a>^   grams  or  11  pomirts  and  7^   ounces. " 

"This  one."  she  inaletad.  "contains  exactly 
10  pounds." 

"Buy  It."  I  coounanded.  "regardless  of 
price."  And  for  ooce  In-tiar  life,  she  did  as 
she  was  told. 

Two  days  later,  1  came  across  the  August 
Issue  of  Harper's,  fta  "Basy  Chair"  depart- 
ment was  given  over  to  an  article  by  William 
D.  Zabel.  who  la  a  WaU  Street  lawyer  by 
profession  but  in  hla  spare  time  has  enlisted 
In  the  oonsumar  army  that  is  demanding 
the  paaaage  of  a  trutb-ln-packaglng  bill. 

Zabel  titlaa  his  article:  "Lessons  In  prac- 
tical detective  work  for  supermarket  shop- 
pers "  tlnleaa  you  have  more  money  than 
sense,  you  should  find  It  Interesting 

He  begins  by  teUlag  about  a  recent  shop- 
ping azperUnant.  Five  houaewlvea.  all  with 
college    training,   were  sent  out   to   buy   14 
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suple  food  Items  strictly  on  a  "l)«at  buy" 
basis — the  blggeet  quantity  for  the  lowest 
price. 

"The  result  of  their  efforts  was  failure." 
Zabel  reported. 

They  spent  60  percent  more  time  on  their 
task  than  average  shoppers,  yet  in  34  of  the 
70  purchases  came  back  with  something 
other  than  the  "beat  buy  " 

Three   of   the   Ave   couldn't   And   the   least 
expensive    can    or    tun*    or    package    ot   salt 
None    could     Identify     the     leas:     expensive 
package  of  rice  or  toilet  soap 

And  if  these  college-trained  women  coulU 
not  do  It,  "Imagine  the  ordinary  housewile  s 
chances  of  success"  when  she's  distracted 
by  her  children  and  a  zlUlon  other  things 

Why  Is  It  so  dlincult  for  the  con.sumer  to 
find  out  what  he's  buying  and  how  much  it 
coats  him  per  unit?  Because  in  merchandi.s- 
Ing.  the  most  ruthless  coniptetltor  tends  to 
force  everybody's  ethical  standards  down  1. 1 
his  level 

When  one  manufacturer  uses  tiny  type 
to  hide  his  net  weight,  or  prints  It  in  a 
color  that  matches  the  background,  he  puts 
other  firms  at  a  disadvantage  They  can't 
compete  with  him  unless  they,  too,  begin 
Increasing  the  size  of  the  box  while  at  the 
same  tlnve  decreasing  the  amount  of  the 
contents. 

The  truth-ln-packaglng  bill  would  set 
standards  for  each  Industry  and.  In  effect, 
force  everybody  to  measure  size  and  weight 
with  the  same  kind  of  yardstick  Honest- 
to-Pete  numbers  would  replace  meaningless 
words  like  "giant,"  "king  "  'Jumbo."  "reg- 
ular' and  "family  size  "  In  fact,  we  might 
even  get  rid  of  "colossal  '  and     mammoth   " 

Ah.  what  a  happy  day  It  will  be  when  one 
company's  giant  half  quart  will  no  longer  t)e 
able  to  make  another  company's  teeiisy- 
weensy  pint  look  skimpy  by  comparison 
Maybe  then  well  be  able  to  concentrate  on 
the  product  Instead  of  the  packaging 


MOTION    PICTURE    INDUSTRY    AND 
THE  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
present  time  the  Department  of  Defense 
is.  I  am  advised,  proposing  new  regula- 
tions dealing  with  relations  between  mo- 
tion picture  and  television  producers 
and  the  armed  services. 

The  California  motion  picture  indus- 
try Is  very  much  interested  in  this  prob- 
lem and  is  particularly  concerned  that 
there  be  no  restriction  of  the  historic  co- 
operation that  has  existed  in  the  making 
of  pictures  about  the  Armed  Forces. 

Both  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  State  of  California.  I  am  my- 
self concerned  that  the  very  worthwhile 
relationship  between  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry  and  the  Government  not 
be  disrupted,  even  though  I  am  weU 
aware  that  there  are  considerations  that 
should  be  thoroughly  examined  by  all 
parties. 

Last  April,  for  example,  the  Defense 
Department  was  advised  by  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives — the  Hon- 
orable Prank  J  Becker,  of  New  York — 
about  a  Swedish  produced  film  laid  In 
Iceland  in  which  U.S.  military  person- 
nel were  dlsadvantageously  portrayed. 
Congressman  Bbcker  was  correct,  in  my 
Judgment,  in  condemning  the  responsi- 
ble U.S.  military  official  in  Iceland  for 
permitting  two  of  his  officers  to  hire  out 
as  moonlighting  actors  without  checking 
the  roles  they  were  to  perform. 

But  Mr  President.  I  submit,  that  this 
is  no  reason  to  completely  revise  long  ex- 


isting procedures  and  arrangements  that 
have  been  of  great  k)eneflt  to  the  Armed 
Forces  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 
This  is  akin  to  throwing  out  the  baby 
with  the  bathwater.  In  fact.  I  doubt 
very  much  that  my  colleague  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  had 
any  such  result  in  mind  when  he  called 
attention  to  this  foreign-produced  film. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  no  other 
media  of  communication  has  glorified  the 
armed  services  to  a  greater  extent  than 
has  the  film  industry  of  my  State.  Its 
long  list  of  pictures  made  in  close  coop- 
eration with  the  Army.  Navy.  Marine 
Corps.  Air  Force,  and  Coast  Guard  have 
b«>en  tremendous  morale  boosters  and 
have  been  praised  by  military  ofBcials  as 
among  the  most  effective  recruiting  in- 
centives. 

From  the  currently  playing  "PT-109" 
that  portrays  the  heroism  of  President 
Keiuiedy  and  the  valor  of  Navy  men  in 
a  dangerous  assignment  all  the  way  back 
to  "What  Price  Glory  "  which  was  a  pow- 
erful indictment  against  the  folly  and 
wa.ste  of  war,  the  list  of  movies  that  have 
made  Americans  proud  and  other  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world  intimately 
aware  of  the  might  and  valor  of  our 
Armed  Forces  is  legion. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues,  like  my- 
self, can  think  of  many  of  these  pictures 
that  they  have  seen.  Only  last  week  sev- 
eral members  of  the  9999th  Air  Reserve 
Squadron,  commanded  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Arizona, 
mentioned  to  me  in  the  most  glowing 
terms  the  picture  "A  Gathering  of  Ea- 
gles "  It  is  the  story  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  and  Illustrates  how  this 
command  maintains  a  worldwide  pro- 
tective umbrella  over  the  free  world. 

Films  which  are  excellent  examples  of 
the  cooperation  that  has  existed  between 
the  film  industry  and  the  Armed  Forces 
include  "The  D.I..  "  "The  Outsider."  and 
"Battle  Cry."  made  with  the  Marine 
Corps:  "Run  Silent  Run  Deep,"  "Desti- 
nation Tokyo,"  "They  Were  Expenda- 
ble." "Task  Force."  "Bridges  of  Toki- 
Ray,"  "Gallant  Hours."  "Away  All 
Boats,"  smd  "Caine  Mutiny"  made  with 
the  Navy;  "Merrill's  Marauders."  "Air 
Borne. "  "Mountain  Men."  "The  Long 
Gray  Line. '  "The  Bold  and  the  Brave," 
"Pork  Chop  Hill."  and  "The  Longest 
Day"  made  with  the  Army:  "Battle 
Hymn."  "Bomber  B-52,"  "Escapade  in 
Japan,"  "Lion  In  the  Sky,"  "Strategic 
Air  Command."  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis." 
"X-15."  and  a  "Gathering  of  Eagles" 
made  with  the  Air  Force. 

High  military  officers  have  long  recog- 
nized the  value  of  motion  picture  films  of 
this  type  and  have  been  unstinting  in 
their  praise  of  such  pictures.  MaJ. 
Gen.  William  Qulnn,  when  Chief  of  In- 
formation of  the  U.S.  Army,  said: 

The  film  Industry  has  performed  a  tre- 
mendous service  to  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  counuy 
by  giving  Its  audience  an  honest  and  fair 
picture  of  the  Armed  Porcea.  We  appreciate 
this  cooperation. 

Col  James  E.  Mills,  during  his  tour  of 
duty  as  Chief  of  Information  for  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  said: 

In  any  democratic  society  we  are  depend- 
ent upon  public  support  for  the  programs 
which  are  designed  to  maintain  and  advance 
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the  society.  Thoae  of  ua  who  handle  public 
relations  for  the  hranchea  at  the  Armed 
Porcea  would  have  found  the  problems  of  oar 
jobs  Insm^nountable  except  for  the  motion 
picture  Industry. 

The  motion  picture  industry  of  my 
State  has  amply  demonstrated  its  pa- 
triotism In  two  wara  It  has  shouldered 
tasks  and  performed  duties  without 
thought  of  economic  reward  just  as  every 
loyal  citizen  In  a  national  emergency. 
It  is  not  obligated  to  produce  pictures 
dramatizing  our  military  arms;  not  adl 
of  these  pictures  are  lucrative  ventures 
by  any  means. 

I  am  advised  reliably  that  this  area  of 
cooperation  between  the  military  and 
the  film  industry  Is  a  two-way  street  and 
Is  so  regarded  by  knowledgeable  military 
people  who  know  something  about 
mortile  and  recruitment  problems. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  respon- 
sible civilian  officials  In  the  Pentagon 
will  not  permit  steps  to  be  taken  that 
will  be  hurtful  to  all  Involved. 


SIMPLE  SOLUTION  TO  COMPLEX 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  years  we  have  seen  the  growth 
of  extremist  groups  on  the  periphery  of 
our  political  system  whose  main  tecUc 
seems  to  be  proposing  simple  solutions 
to  complex  problems.  If  only  we  will  do 
this  or  that,  they  say,  all  our  problems 
will  end  and  we  shall  live  happily  ever 
after. 

Those  who  counsel  against  their  over- 
simplifications are  Immediately  labeled 
as  anti-American  plotters  weaving  de- 
vious schemes  to  deprive  us  of  our  lib- 
erty. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  there  were  a  few 
simple  solutions  to  our  problems  but  I 
would  be  Inclined  to  believe  that  our 
problems  and  their  solutions  will  become 
even  more  complex  than  they  are  today. 

An  excellent  editorial,  pointing  out  the 
difficulties  of  finding  solutions  to  mod- 
em problems  and  the  democratic  way  of 
arriving  at  those  solutions,  appeared  in 
the  July  30  edition  of  the  Etadly  Times 
of  Rawlins,  Wyo.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PiLNACZAS,  Anyone? 

So  these  two  buslneeamen  were  settling  the 
big  Issues  of  the  day  as  they  rode  to  work. 

"It's  about  time,"  said  one.  "that  these 
guys  In  Washington  wake  up  to  what's  really 
going  on  In  this  country  and  around  the 
world.  Between  the  White  House  and  Con- 
gress, we're  getting  nowhere  fast.  The 
country  Is  really  In  a  mess." 

The  other  man  nodded.  "Things  are 
rough,  all  right,"  he  said.  "But  I'd  sure  hate 
to  be  the  ones  who  have  to  try  to  straighten 
them  out." 

So  would  we  all.  Most  any  one  of  tis  can 
call  Che  shots  when  we're  sitting  on  the  aide- 
lines  and  no  one  la  keeping  score  on  ua.  But 
how  many  of  us  would  welcome  the  re- 
sponsibility of  having  a  voice  of  authority  in 
rendering  Judgment  and  final  declslona  in 
such  problems  as — 

The  r&Uroads'  management-labor  problem? 

The  racial  unrest  throughout^  the  country? 

The  continuous  and  Inaiatent  tug  be- 
tween management  and  labor,  erupting  into 


open  break*  around  the  country  from  day 
today? 

Tlie  relation  of  the  nuclear  teet  ban  treaty 
to  a  nonaggreaslon  pactf  Who  would  want 
to  try  to  guess  right  on  this? 

The  oontroverelal  Federal  aid  to  schools 
issue? 

Tax  cuts  and  tax  reforms? 

The  unemployment  situation  and  the  na- 
tional economy? 

The  farm  problem? 

The  population  explosion  and  birth  con- 
trol? 

And  on  and  on  and  on. 

We  mention  those  headaches — only  a  few 
of  the  scores  to  plague  the  administration 
and  the  lawmakers  in  Washington — not  to 
excuse  any  errors  of  Judgment  or  action  that 
may  be  made,  but  to  emphasize  the  scope 
and  size  of  the  tremendous  task  facing  our 
national  leaders. 

The  freedom  to  second  guess  and  to  serve 
as  Monday  morning  quarterbacks  Is  an  in- 
alienable right  of  every  American.  But  there 
la  alao  the  obligation  to  help  solve  those 
problems  by  Individual  effort,  sober  Judg- 
ment, calm  action,  fair  play,  and  loyal  clti- 
senship. 

Contrary  to  what  we  may  be  told  or  what 
we  may  think  at  times,  the  voice  of  the 
people  still  prevails  in  America.  Each  of  us 
la  part  of  tlmt  voice.  Each  of  us  Is  part  of 
America. 


COAST  GUARD  ON  LONG  ISLAND 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  with  great  interest  and  consider- 
able concern  the  articles  written  for 
Newsday  by  Ed  Smith.  These  articles 
present  a  vivid  picture  of  U.S.  Coast 
Ouard  problems  In  this  area  and  portray 
a  situation  which  should  no  longer  be 
neglected.  The  Long  Island  Coast  Ouard 
is  described  as  "undermanned,  imder- 
trained,  and  underequlpped." 

Although  I  have  no  direct  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  facts  described  In  the 
first  two  articles  of  this  three -part  series, 
Newsday  Is  a  responsible  and  reliable 
publication  dedicated  not  only  to  the 
accurate  reporting  of  national  news,  but 
also  to  local  issues  and  problems  which 
are  explored  In  depth. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  asked  the  Coast 
Ouard  Commandant,  Admiral  Roland. 
to  provide  me  with  a  full  report  on  the 
situation  described  In  these  articles.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
RscoKD  the  text  of  the  first  two  articles 
in  this  series. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tm  Undkemannkd  Coast  Guard 

(By  Ed  Smith) 

(First  of  a  three-part  series) 

The  n.S.  Coast  Ouard,  which  protects  the 
Uvea  and  property  of  about  186,000  private 
boatowners  using  Long  Island  waters,  is 
undermaned,  undertralned,  and  under- 
equipped. 

While  the  boating  p>opulatlon  on  Long 
Island  has  boomed  from  less  than  90,000  In 
1959  to  Its  present  level,  the  highest  in  the 
Nation,  the  seven  Coast  Guard  installations 
on  Long  Island  ( three  in  Nassau  and  four  in 
Suffolk)  have  changed  little  to  keep  pace. 
In  1959,  those  stations  were  manned  by  420 
men  with  36  boats  to  work  with.  Today, 
the  complement  of  men  is  still  420.  The 
boat*  have  changed,  though;  they're  older, 
with  few  exceptions. 

An  official  of  the  Treasury  Deptirtment, 
which  operates  the  Coast  Ouard.  concedes 


that  the  service  has  too  few  men  and  boats. 
But  he  said  he  could  not  disclose  the  totals 
the  department  felt  were  needed. 

The  seven  Coast  Ouard  stations  on  Long 
Island  are  divided  into  three  groups.  They 
are:  Group  Moriches,  which  Includes  installa- 
tions at  East  Moriches.  Shlnnecock,  and 
Montauk  Point  and  covers  the  South  Shore 
bay  and  ocean  area  from  Moriches  east; 
Group  Short  Beach,  which  Includes  stations 
at  Short  Beach,  Fire  Island,  Atlantic  Beach, 
and  Rockaway,  and  covers  the  remainder  of 
the  South  Shore  to  Rockaway,  and  Group 
Eaton's  Neck,  which  covers  the  North  Shore 
(Long  Island  Sound)  from  Excursion  Rock, 
nesir  Kings  Point,  west  to  around  Rlverhead. 

The  boats  based  at  the  stations  are: 
Moriches:  A  45-foot  buoy  boat;  a  44-foot 
motor  lifeboat;  a  40-foot  utility  boat;  a  20- 
foot  motor  llfelMat  and  a  10-foot  dinghy. 
Shlnnecock:  Two  36-foot  motor  lifeboats; 
two  30-foot  utility  boats;  and  a  14-foot  skiff. 
Montauk :  A  44-foot  motor  lifeboat,  a  40-foot 
utUlty  boat,  and  a  16-foot  dinghy.  Eaton's 
Neck:  A  45-foot  buoy  boat,  a  44- foot  motor 
lifeboat,  a  40-foot  utility  boat,  two  30-foot 
utility  boats,  a  16-foot  outboard  and  a  10- 
foot  dinghy  Atlantic  Beach:  A  36-foot 
motor  lifeboat,  a  30-foot  utility  boat,  and  a 
10- foot  dinghy.  Short  Beach:  A  40-foot 
utility  boat,  a  36-foot  motor  lifeboat,  and  a 
14-foot  skiff.  Fire  Island:  A  39-foot  buoy 
boat,  a  40-foot  utility  Ixsat.  two  80-foot  util- 
ity boats,  two  10-foot  dlnghys  and  an  82- 
foot  patrol  boat. 

•  •  •  •  • 

More  than  1 ,000  search  and  reeeue  mlaslons 
were  conducted  by  the  7  stations  last  year 
and  that  figure  Is  expected  to  climb  to  about 
1.800  this  year.  No  flexures  were  a'vallable 
for  searches  and  rescues  In  previous  years. 

Because  the  Coast  Ouard  must  also  main- 
tain lighthouses,  take  care  of  their  admin- 
istration, stand  radio  and  station  watches, 
and  provide  for  leaves,  liberty,  and  various 
other  station  management  problems.  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  too  often  green  recruits  are 
pressed  Into  search,  rescue,  and  patrol  duty. 
A  NEissau  County  Marine  Division  officer  said 
this  of  the  situation :  "The  Coast  Guard  kids 
are  cooperative  and  eager  and  wUllng.  But 
they  simply  don't  have  the  training  and 
knowledge.  We  spend  as  much  time  helping 
the  Coast  Guard  off  aand  bars  as  we  do  pri- 
vate vessels." 

On  weekends,  when  the  waterways  re- 
semble an  expressway  trafQc  Jam,  there  are 
Instances  when  help  Is  called  for  and  the 
Coast  Ouard  must  reluctantly  respond  that 
It  cannot  answer  the  caU  immediately.  Ma- 
rine divisions  in  both  Nassau  and  Sxiffolk  aay 
no  official  reason  is  ever  given  for  the  faUure 
to  answer,  but  a  Suffolk  waterways  lawman 
explained:  "The  chiefs  and  boatswains  that 
handle  the  boats  most  of  the  time  tell  you 
on  the  QT  that  lack  of  manpower  is  the 
problem.  Sometimes  they  simply  don't  have 
the  men  or  boats  available." 

If  boat  handling  and  navigational  training 
were  given  in  boot  camp,  or  were  required 
prior  to  duty  at  water  stations,  the  situation 
might  not  be  as  bad.  But  there  is  no  such 
training  at  either  Cape  May,  NJ.,  or  Ala- 
meda, Calif.,  the  two  Coast  Guard  training 
centers.  And  while  the  service  operates 
dozens  of  specialty  training  courses  for  boot 
camp  graduates,  the  Coast  Ouard  has  always 
reasoned  that  the  best  place  to  learn  naviga- 
tion and  boat  handling  la  on  the  job,  from 
the  veteran  Coast  Guardsmen. 

Rated  men,  chiefs  and  boatswains  who— 
officially — are  the  only  Coast  Otuudmen  per- 
mitted to  handle  boats,  said  at  almost  every 
Long  Island  station  that  on-the-job  training 
is  not  working  in  practice  mainly  because 
of  the  numirawer  shortage.  They  maintained 
that  once  the  recruit  got  to  the  station  there 
was  little  time  for  training  in  boat  ><ftn<iiing 
and  navigation. 
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Tha  chlflfa  and  bostawftlna  Insisted  that 
the  DATlcatloiuU  tUOrn  tbey  tbemaelTM  were 
required  to  know  «o  get  their  r«tlng  wm 
nidlmentery.  On*  oAoer  Inaleted  that  the 
oarlCmUon  a  CoMt  Ouardaman  had  to  know 
wma  alzable.  However,  a  chief  who  admitted 
he  waa  teaching  young  recrulU  but  feared 
for  hla  life  azul  hla  Teeael,  more  than  seven 
mllea  out  to  tea.  aald  aarcasUcally:  "It's  siz- 
able all  right.  It  would  take  45  minutes  of 
navigational  study  to  pass  the  teat "  He 
added:  "How  can  w  teach  recrulu  when  we 
haven't  a  achool  to  go  to  ourselves?"  Some 
chiefs  and  boatawalna  and  most  rated  men 
interviewed  throughout  Long  Island  aald 
they  could  not  navigate  tn  fog  because  they 
lacked  experlenca  ta  the  waters  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  naoanafT  Instrumenu. 

The  Third  Coaai  Ouard  Dlatrlct  conunand- 
er.  Adm.  B.  M.  Boa*,  denied  that  the  service 
la  undermanned  on  Long  Island — or  any- 
where else  In  tha  Nation.  "Sure,  we'd  like 
to  have  more  money  for  more  men.  more 
equipment  and  more  schools.  So  would  the 
Army.  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  But  we 
are  doing  fine  with  what  we  have,"  be  aald. 
Roaa  cited  tha  recant  addition  of  four  hell- 
copters  to  Floyd  Bennett  Field.  Brooklyn, 
and  three  44-foot  boats  to  the  Long  Island 
area  aa  the  latest  maana  to  keep  pace  with 
the  heavy  boating  population.  He  said  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  boating  figures  are 
"growing  by  laapa  and  bounds,  but  we've 
got   the  situation   under   control." 

However.  Under  Secretory  of  the  Treasury 
James  Reed,  who  recently  toured  Lon«  Is- 
land Coast  Guard  Installations,  dlaa^eed 
He  said:  "There  la  no  question  that  we  are 
undermanned  and  underequlpped  through- 
out the  Nation,  on  Long  Island  as  well.  We 
are  doing  all  we  can  to  Improve  the  situa- 
tion." He  said  he  was  "bitterly  disappointed 
that  officers  I  spoka  to  during  my  Long  Is- 
land visit  didn't  point  out  the  deficiencies 
to  me.  That's  what  I  came  to  Long  Island 
to  learn."  

Shobtcttts  to  TaOUBLK 

(By  Bd  Smith) 

(Second  of  a  three-part  series ) 

A  business  concern  that  doesn't  have 
enough  men  and  equipment  to  do  the  Job  Is 
forced  to  toke  shortcuts.  That's  the  situa- 
tion facing  the  Coast  Guard  on  Long  Island, 
but  with  the  Coast  Guard.  Uvee  sometimes 
are  at  stake. 

In  an  area  where  pleasure  boating  has  In- 
creased tremendously,  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
hamstrung  by  a  lack  of  funds  to  keep  pace 
with  that  rise.  As  a  result,  the  seven  Coast 
Guard  Instollatlons  In  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
have  been  forced  to  (1)  take  a  new  attitude 
toward  what  constitutes  routine  calls  for 
assistance;  (2)  rush  recruits  Into  service  be- 
fore they  are  properly  schooled  in  local  con- 
ditions, navigation,  and  boat  handling;  (3) 
rely  more  and  more  on  police  and  civilian 
agencies  to  help  them;  (4)  cut  down  on  some 
servlceo.  and  (5)  work  long  weekly  schedules 
to  try  to  keep  pace  with  the  workload 

While  some  8d  District  Coast  Guard 
offlclals  argue  that  there  Is  no  undermannlng 
or  any  attendant  problems,  station  person- 
nel. Including  some  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers In  charge,  admit  that  this  is  very 
decidedly  the  case  and  wUl  get  worse  unless 
improvements  are  made.  No  one  contends 
that  the  Coast  Guard  lent  trying  to  do  the 
best  possible  Job.  but  the  feeling  Is  tcenerally 
expressed  that  the  best  possible  Job  isn't  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances 

WHAT'S  A  aotrriNi:  call^ 

A  chief  petty  ofDcer  at  one  Suffolk  instal- 
lation said:  "There  was  a  time — before  we 
fell  behind  the  growth  In  pleasure  boating— 
when  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  routine 
call.  Now.  under  constant  pressure,  particu- 
larly on  weekends,  we're  learning  to  think 
differently.    A  boat  that  runs  out  of  gas  or 


a  boat  stuck  on  a  sandbar  now  must  be  con- 
sidered routine.  If  a  man  Is  stuck  on  a  sand- 
bar, we  tell  him  to  wait  until  we  oan  get  to 
him.  If  he  runs  out  of  gas.  weTe  likely  to 
hand  him  a  can  of  gas" 

At  another  Coast  Guard  liutallatlon.  a 
boaUwaln  said  "About  90  percent  of  the 
cases  we  get  are  sandbar  cases  Any  one  of 
them  can  become  an  immediate  emergency 
at  any  time  " 

A  case  of  a  seemingly  routine  incident 
turning  into  an  emergency  occurred  last  sum- 
mer when  a  newly  launched  yacht  ran  out  of 
gas  in  a  rolling,  pitching  sea  about  2  miles 
off  Hampton  Bays  In  response  to  a  call  fi>r 
help,  a  Coast  Guard  picket  boat  pulled  along- 
side the  helpless  vessel  and  handed  the  own- 
er a  10-gallon  drum  of  gas  The  Coast 
Guardsmen  then  headed  for  another  routine 
call  A  few  minutes  later,  the  yacht  owner, 
forced  to  pour  gas  under  adverse  conditions, 
spilled  some  of  the  fuel  over  the  engine 
When  he  started  the  motor  there  was  an 
explosion  and  the  yacht  sank  A  passing 
boat  rescued  the  man  The  Coiist  Guards- 
men later  conceded  It  would  have  been  better 
to  tow  the  vessel  to  port — If  there  had  been 
time 

A  chief  at  a  nearby  Coast  Guard  Installa- 
tion commented  "During  peak  boating  sea- 
sons we  have  to  work  as  many  as  80  and 
90  hours  a  week  to  keep  pace  We  have  to 
take  short  cuts  where  It  appears  possible  to 
do  so 

In  a  1961  Incident,  a  $75,000  yacht  be- 
longing to  Federal  Court  Judge  Harold  R 
Medina  was  rammed  by  a  speedboat  while 
at  anchor  at  the  rear  of  the  Judge's  summer 
home  In  Westhampton.  When  the  ramming 
was  reported  by  the  speedt)oat  operator,  the 
Coast  Guardsmen  asked  If  there  was  euiy  in- 
Jury  or  really  serious  property  damage  The 
speedboat  owner  said  no  So  the  Coast 
Guard  did  not  go  to  the  scene  The  next 
morning  Medina's  boat  was  under  10  feet  of 
water 

But  the  main  consequence  of  underman- 
nlng Is  the  need  of  the  Coast  Guard  Instolla- 
tlons to  press  raw  recruits  or  nonrated  men 
with  little  boat-handling  or  navigational  skill 
Into  service  At  one  key  Installation  In 
Nassau,  a  Coast  Guardsmen  confided:  "The 
officers  will  probably  tell  you  that  only  rated 
men  and  those  with  complete  bf>at-handllng 
ability  toke  the  boato  out,  but  It  only  tokes 
a  quick  look  at  the  on-stotlon  personnel  lists 
to  know  that  8  Impossible  We  have  four 
boat  handlers  here  and  It's  a  busy  stotlon 
Everyone  gets  a  crack  at  It  " 

Wilbur  M  Rablnowltz  of  Freeport,  past 
commander  and  public  relations  man  for  the 
South  Shore  unit  of  the  Third  District  Power 
Squadron,  said  "It's  common  knowledge 
throughout  Long  Island  that  the  young  fel- 
lows that  are  sent  out  with  these  big  boats 
are  often  woefully  lacking  in  navigation. 
chart-reading  and  general  boat-handling 
ability  as  well  as  lacking  In  the  knowledge 
of  local  waters,  channel  rondltWjns,  buoy  lo- 
cations, and  so  forth  They  are  cot)peratlve 
and  f)ollte  and  probably  would  make  fine 
boat  handlers  If  the  service  only  had  the 
time  to  train  them  You  certolnly  can't 
train  them  If  you  have  to  press  them  into 
service  right  away  " 

COULDN'T    FIND    TttT.    PoINT 

A  power  squadron  commander  told  of  an 
episode  he  said  fxilnted  up  the  lark  of  train- 
ing He  was  leading  his  unit  through  Mo- 
riches Inlet  2  years  agcj  when  one  of  the 
squadron's  boats  broke  down  He  said  he 
requested  assistance  and  was  asked  for  loca- 
tion "I  told  the  Coast  Guardsman  the  buoy 
number  and  he  said  he  didn't  know  where 
it  was  When  I  told  him  the  buoys  position 
In  relation  to  Tuthlll's  Point,  he  admitted 
he  didn't  know  where  Tuthlll's  Point  was 
I  was  almost  embarrassed  having  to  tell  him 
that  TuthlU  s  Point  was  within  spitting 
dlstonce  of  the  Coast  Guard  station,"  the 
commander  related 


The  most  dramatic  Instance  of  problems 
arising  from  undertralnlng  occurred  In  Janu- 
ary 19M.  Two  boys  drowned  off  Fire  Island 
Pines  when  a  boat  operated  by  the  youths 
ran  aground.  The  parento  charged  the  Coast 
Guard  with  neglect.  In  a  subsequent  hear- 
ing, the  boat  handlers  of  the  Coast  Guard 
cutter  that  answered  the  call  for  help  from 
the  p€U-ents  admitted  they  took  the  long 
way  around  to  the  scene  because  It  was  foggy 
and  they  couldn't  navigate  In  fog  They  said 
they  dldn  t   know  enough  about  navigation 

And  with  regard  to  equipment,  marine  di- 
visions and  power  squadrons  said  the  Coiist 
Ciuard  not  only  has  fewer  boats  than  the 
service  needs  to  do  the  Job  on  Long  Island, 
but  It  Is  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  the  proper 
type  of  boats  as  well  One  marine  division 
officer  said  "The  type  of  boato  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  using  are  generally  too  slow,  break 
down  frequently,  and  In  many  cases  are  not 
maneuverable  enough  "  At  one  Nassau 
Coast  Guard  Installation,  a  boatswain  said. 
"we  have  three  boats  and  two  of  them  give 
us  a  lot  of  trouble  with  breakdowns  "  He 
said  the  two  troublesome  boats  are  20  years 
old 

Heavy  reliance  must  be  placed  on  the  Nas- 
sau and  Suffolk  police  marine  divisions,  but 
officers  of  these  unlto  point  out  that  they  Just 
aren't  big  enough  to  handle  the  Job.  A 
Nassau  marine  division  officer,  who  main- 
tained -  as  did  Suffolk  marine  division 
brass — that  his  men  were  much  better 
trained  than  the  Coast  Guard,  said:  "The 
Coast  Guard  is  either  going  to  have  to 
abandon  the  Idea  of  patrolling  the  bays  and 
Inland  waters  and  Just  concentrate  on  the 
big  ocean  Jobs;  or  else  beef  themselves  up  to 
har.dle  the  situation." 


ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  C  PIER- 
POINT  ON  CrVTL  RIGHTS  AND 
THE   RADICAL  RIGHT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  when 
a  man  returns  to  address  the  student 
body  of  the  school  in  which  he  began  his 
adult  intellectual  development,  he  feels, 
I  believe,  a  special  obligation  to  be  scru- 
pulously honest  and  sincere  as  he  speaks 
of  the  things  with  which  he  is  most  deep- 
ly concerned.  Not  long  ago  Robert  Pier- 
point.  CBS  White  House  correspondent, 
was  fisked  to  deliver  the  graduation  ad- 
dress at  his  alma  mater.  Redlands  Uni- 
versity in  California.  As  subject  for  his 
address,  Mr.  Plerpolnt  chose  topics  with 
which  not  only  he.  as  an  Individual,  is 
concerned  but  with  which  the  entire  Na- 
tion IS  deeply  involved  at  this  moment. 

He  spoke  first  of  the  crisis  we  face 
as  more  and  more  of  our  citizens  are 
taken  up  by  "the  rising  tide  of  expecta- 
tions" initiated  by  those  who  have  Ions 
been  denied  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
American  citizenship. 

AlthouKh  in  the  ConKre.s.s  we  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  legal  aspects 
of  insuring  those  rights  and  privileges, 
Mr.  Pierpoint  eloquently  urges  us  to  ful- 
fill the  obligations  we  bear  as  believers 
in  moral,  religious,  and  constitutional 
principles.  Mr  Pierpoinfs  moving 
words  express  the  sense  of  moral  indig- 
nation anyone  must  feel  who  objectively 
views  the  causes  of  the  racial  tension  and 
unrest  in  our  Nation  today. 

In  this  same  suldress  Mr.  Pierpoint 
also  discusses  the  threat  to  the  principles 
of  freedom  posed  by  groups  on  the  ex- 
treme right.  He  points  out  the  danger 
in  branding  all  those  who  disagree  with 
the  radical  right  as  "dupes  of  the  Com- 
munists" and  describes  the  tactics  which 
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these  organlz&tlong  use  to  Intimidate  op- 
ponents of  their  programs. 

Mr.  Pierpoint  slngrled  out  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHKL]  for  praise  he  well  deserves  for 
alerting  the  Nation  to  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  fright  campaigns  directed 
by  such  groups — campaigns  which  plant 
seeds  of  mistrust,  hate,  and  fear. 

Senator  Kuchzl  has  done  much  to 
bring  such  groups  under  public  scrutiny 
and  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  sim- 
ply self-appointed  superpatrlots,  over- 
whelmed by  the  complex  problems  of 
our  time,  looking  for  easy  answers  and 
ready  scapegoats. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  Mr.  Pier- 
point's  remarks  will  be  of  Interest  to 
many  Members  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RgcoRD, 
as  follows: 

Cim.  Rights,  thz  John  Bibcb  Socmr, 

AMD  THZ  CHBZSTIAN  OOtUBOB 

(By  Robert  C.  Pierpoint) 
This  Is  a  prlvUege  and  an  bonor  for  me, 
and  I  thank  you  for  It.    But  perhaps  In  •ome 
ways  I  am  even  more  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity this  occasion  presents.     I  work  In  • 
profession  where  pubUc  speech  la  a  way  of 
life.     Tet  it  la  a  fnistratlng  way  of  life  for 
those  like  myself  who  have  strong  c^lnions 
and  would  like  to  express  them  in  public. 
It  Is  not  normally  my  Job  to  broadcast  even 
a  close  approximation  to  my  own  personal 
JudgmenU,  my  own  admittedly  strong  views 
on   the   day's   news  developments.     This  la 
not  necessarily  a  complaint  against  the  net- 
works or  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
which  employs  me.    The  owners  of  CBS  long 
since  niled  that  news  correspondents  are  to 
separate    their    beliefs    from    the    facts,    to 
broadcast  the  facts  and  the  background  to 
those  facts,  and  to  avoid  personal  opinion — 
editorializing,  if  you  will.     Within  the  In- 
dustry   there    Is    continual    heated    discus- 
sion among  thoee  who  favor  allowing  edito- 
rial opinion  to  be  broadcast  versus  those  who 
advocate  dedication  to  that  rather  elusive 
gocd  of  objectivity.    But  that  Is  another  topic, 
perhaps  better  discussed  on  other  occasions. 
All  of  which  reminds  me  of  an  Incident  In 
the  recent  life  of  the  White  House  corre- 
spondents     oorpe — an      Intrepid      band      of 
about  30  reporters  who  follow  the  President 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  or  at 
least   from   Palm   Beach   to   Santa   Monica. 
Early  one  muggy  morning  In  Washington  the 
press  bus  was  speeding  a   group  of  White 
House  correspondents  from  the  Jet  landing 
field  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  back  to  the 
White  House.     It  was  at  the  end  of  a  8- 
day  trip   to   California,  and  after  enjoying 
Palm    Springs   all    day   and   then   flying   all 
night,  most  of  us  were  sleepy,  rtimpled,  and 
downright    grumpy.      But    one    of    my    col- 
leagues In  the  radio -television  Industry  was 
quite  elated  over  the  number  of  times  he  had 
been  on  the  air  during  what  was  actiially  a 
rather  routine  trip.     For  some  minutes  be 
had  been  sounding  off  loudly  about  Just  how 
many  radio  and  television  broadcasts  he  had 
done  during  each  phase  of  the  trip,  wbUe  the 
underpaid    and    overworked    newspaper    re- 
porters with  him  In  the  bus  listened  wltta  a 
mixture  of  envy  and  disgust.    Parenthetically 
I  might  point  out  here  that  broadcast  re- 
porters are  considered  overpaid  and  under- 
worked by  the  rest  of  the  profession.    Finally 
one  of   the  tired,   bored  and  disgusted  re- 
porters   turned    and    glared    at    the    happy 
Uilker  and  said  bluntly,  "OK,  so  you  did  • 
lot  of  broadcasts  during  this  trip.     But  did 
you  really  say  anything?" 


rve  done  a  lot  of  broadcasts  since  I  left 
this  campus  16  years  ago.  Tonight  I  hope  to 
say  something. 

Today  the  American  people  face  a  deep  cri- 
sis In  the  field  of  race  relations.  It  la  a 
erlslB  completely  of  our  own  making.  It  Is  a 
crisis  In  which  we  are  being  forced  to  live  up 
to  principles  which  we  have  all  thought  and 
claimed  we  believed  In — ^rellglotu  principles, 
moral  principles,  constitutional  principles.  In 
the  past  we  have  faced  crises  from  abroad — 
threats  to  our  national  security  and  to  what 
we  like  to  call  our  way  of  life  and  so  far  In 
every  case  we  have  met  the  threat  and  mas- 
tered the  enemy  I  believe  that  we  will  win 
today's  battle — the  battle  for  national  In- 
tegrity—even though  It  Is  mainly  a  struggle 
within  ourselves  and  against  ourselves.  We 
an  now  entering  a  period  comparable  In 
many  wajrs  to  the  Civil  War;  we  are.  In  fact, 
now  living  through  the  final  phases  of  that 
war  Just  a  himdred  years  after  It  was  fought. 
The  Negroes  were  freed  In  1863  but  by  1963 
they  had  still  not  achieved  equality — either 
legally  or  soclaUy.  They  have  waited  far 
too  long  and  now  they  are  making  their 
move.  There  will  be  great  cost  to  this  move 
whether  they  succeed  or  not.  The  cost  will 
be  measured  mainly  In  human  emotions. 
But  It  may  also  be  measured  In  blood.  We 
faoe  a  complete  social  revolution,  and  imless 
we  are  able  to  move  with  It  and  gtilde  It, 
we  do  not  deserve  to  survive  It. 

nx>m  the  time  the  first  Negro  slaves  were 
brought  to  this  country,  we  Americans  have 
been  afflicted  by  a  terrible  disease.  It  has 
spread  like  a  cancer,  through  and  around  our 
moral  fibers,  deadening  and  killing  them. 
Two  thousand  years  of  development  of 
western  civilization,  based  on  the  great 
Judeo-Chrlstian  philosophy,  produced  more 
good  for  more  people  under  more  freedom 
in  America  than  anywhere  else  In  the  world. 
But  slavery  and  its  heritage  of  racial  prej- 
udice blocked  off  a  part  of  otir  mental  de- 
velopment, hardened  us  to  racial  discrim- 
ination, allowed  us  to  rationalize  attitudes 
and  conducts  that  are  simply  wrong  by  any 
honest  moral  standards. 

I  am  happy  to  agree  with  you  who  are 
thinking  that  this  Is  primarily  a  problem  In 
the  South.  But  let's  not  kid  ourselves,  It 
Is  not  a  problem  confined  to  the  South.  By 
now  anyone  who  keeps  up  with  the  news, 
realises  that  Negroes  are  determined  to  end 
discrimination  in  the  North  and  West  as  well 
as  the  South,  particularly  more  subtle  dis- 
crimination In  such  areas  as  housing  and 
Jobs  and  social  relations.  Progress  will  be 
xuieven,  perhaps  sometimes  painful — but  It 
Is  vital  and  right.  Let  me  give  a  specific 
Illustration  of  how  progress  may  in  the  be- 
ginning cost  pride — having  to  admit  wrong — 
and  perhaps  also  coet  money.  Back  In  those 
dear  dead  days  when  I  was  an  undergradu- 
ate on  this  campus,  the  university  owned 
a  large  area  of  land  out  near  the  Redlands 
Oolf  Coiirse.  It  was  decided  by  the  uni- 
versity offlclals  that  this  land  should  be  sub- 
divided and  developed  with  housing  tracts  to 
make  some  much-needed  money  for  the  col- 
lege. A  short  while  later  a  storm  broke  out 
on  campus,  led  by  the  growling  bulldog, 
when  it  was  discovered  by  some  of  the  stu- 
dents that  the  housing  contracts  drawn  up 
by  the  imlverslty  contained  racial  restric- 
tions. Many  students  were  shocked  and  dis- 
couraged that  a  Christian  university  would 
condone  this  obviously  un-Chrlstlan  con- 
duct. On  the  other  hand  the  businessmen 
of  the  board  were  surprised  to  hear  that  stu- 
dents considered  a  normal  business  com- 
munity practice  unforgivea^ly  lmmc»-al. 
After  a  series  ot  discussions  between  stu- 
dents and  university  offlclals,  the  restrictive 
clauses  were  dropped,  albeit,  I'm  afraid, 
somewhat  reluctantly.  After  all,  botii  pride 
and  profit  were  involved.  Actually  I  do  not 
know  to  this  day  whether  the  imiverslty  lost 
money  because  It  dropped  the  racial  re- 
strictions.    I  do   not  consider    this   Impor- 


tant. The  point  Is  that  a  Christian  col- 
lege had  taken  a  moral  step  forward,  and  I 
doubt  whether  any  offlclals  connected  with 
the  university  today  would  have  it  any  other 
way.  No  one  involved  in  this  Incident  be- 
lieved they  were  acting  with  nuOlce,  or 
thought  they  were  doing  anything  wrong. 
They  had  simply  followed  nonnal  business 
practices,  and  In  so  doing,  put  economic 
values  above  moral  ones.  Today  many  peo- 
ple In  this  community,  State,  and  Nation  are 
likewise  going  to  have  to  put  their  moral 
values  first.  Personally,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  time  will  come  when  Americans  do 
not  refuse  other  Americans  a  house  or  a 
Job  or  an  entree  to  a  social  group  becaxise  of 
the  color  of  their  skin  <w  the  shape  of  their 
eyes.  That  time  has  already  come  In  one 
State.  HawaU,  where,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  President  is  fiylng  tonight.  The  reason 
that  President  Kennedy  is  going  to  Hawaii 
to  speak  to  the  annual  Mayors'  conference 
Is,  of  course,  to  plead  with  them  to  help 
bring  about  complete  integration  In  their 
cities  and  towns,  before  it  is  farced  on  them 
by  Negro  violence  and  Federal  troops.  It  Is 
no  accident  that  the  President  has  chosen 
to  speak  on  this  subject  In  HawaU,  where 
racial  integration  has  produced  some  of  the 
world's  handsomest  people  living  In  the 
happiest  culttiral  harmony. 

But  reasoned  talk  and  fine  speeches  have 
not   brought   about   eqtial   opportxinlty  for 
the  Negroes  at  a  pace  fast  enough  to  suit 
the    sittiatlon.     So,    as    you    know.    Presi- 
dent   Kennedy    will    this    next    week    send 
Congress    a   request    for    more    civil    rights 
laws.     They  wUl  be  aimed  at  speeding  vp 
Integration   In  schools,   restaurants,  hotels, 
theaters,  and  stores.     These  laws,  unfortu- 
nately, are  needed.    But  they  will  be  bitterly 
opposed   by  men  of  both  parties  who  put 
their  econ(»nlc  Interests  above  their  mcnal 
values,      or      whose      moral      values      have 
long  since  been  burled  xmder  the  ttxtuous 
logic  of  segregation.     Happily  there  will  be 
men  of  both  parties  who  will  suppcKt  the 
President's     requests — perhaps     some     with 
doubt  that  he  has  gone  too  far — or  not  far 
enough.     But  they  will  support  this  drive 
for   equal   rights   through   more   legislation 
becaiise  it  seems  the  only  way  out  of  our 
dilemma.     I   hope   those   of  you   here   who 
enjoy   the   special   privileges   and   resi>onsl- 
billties  of  a  good  education  In  a  Christian 
college,  and  a  good  life  In  an  affluent  society, 
will  also  support  the  President  In  this  crisis. 
But  perhaps  I  have  lost  touch  with  Red- 
lands   and   California.     Po'haps   you   com- 
pletely agree  with  all  I  have  said,  and  are 
already  fully  supporting  Integration  in  yo\ir 
communities,  churches,  country  clubs.    Per- 
hapw    there    is    no    Integration    problem    in 
California.     Let  me  then  turn  to  a  problem 
that     does     exist     in     California — in     fact 
that  has  stigmatized  this  State  as  one  where 
a  strange  political  cancer  has  taken  root.  Is 
growing   and   fiourlshlng.     I  speak   now  of 
the    puzzling,    evil    Influence    of    the   John 
Birch    Society,    and   those   who   support   or 
condone  it  or  similar  movements.    I  do  not 
pretend  to  understand  why  California  has 
become  one  of  the  centers  of  the  rlghtwlng 
radical  movement.    I  suppose  the  old  cliche 
about  sll  kinds  of  strange  creatiires  flourish- 
ing in  this  wonderful  climate  Is  as  good  an 
explanation  as  any.     But  it  certainly  Is  no 
excuse.     The  Birchltes   and  their  practices 
are    antithetical    to    oxu-    society    and    our 
political  system.    Birch  Society  leaders  prac- 
tice their  political  arts  in  private — secrecy 
and  fear  and  intimidation  are  their  weapons. 
Their  objectives  are  obscure,  as  they  play 
upon   the   Ignorant  emotloiu  of  misguided 
men  and  women. 

Through  mysterious  midnight  phone  calls, 
anonymous  threats,  outrageous  Ues,  they  are 
trying  to  scare  the  Nation  Into  courses  of 
action  that  are  neither  wise  nor  decent.  This 
Nation  was  not  built  on  secret  societies.    Its 
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poUUcal  i7St«in  canzuA  function  by  whUper- 
Ing  campaJsna,  cUiwlMt1n*i  economic  boy- 
cotta.  pabUo  damacocnary.  Tbe  Jolin  Birch 
Sodatj  innfc-i  to  brand  tboaa  who  diAa^rea 
with  It  aa  pro-Oanununiata.  Conununlst 
dupea.  or  Communlat  agenta.  It  haa  ao 
branded  acEM  of  our  (raatest  leaders  of  both 
politlcai  partlea.  Including  I>wlght  Elaen- 
hower  and  John  Kennedy .  It  attempU  to 
confuaa  people  on  tbe  important  Uruea  of 
the  day  by  oTeralmpll/ying  every  problem 
and  amotlonalljdnc  every  approach.  In  tbe 
eyea  of  the  radical  rtght.  if  you  are  not  for 
immediate  invaalon  of  Cuba,  you  caunot  be 
a  red-blooded  Amarlcan  and  mu^st  there- 
fore be  a  Ck>mmunlBt  dupe.  If  you  are  In 
favor  of  a  medical -care  program  for  the  ag- 
ing under  social  MCurity.  you  must  be  a 
Socialtat,  t>"<i  tbla  la  aurely  the  same  as  be- 
ing a  Conununlat.  It  you  are  for  fluorida- 
tion oX  water,  you  must  be  a  subversive  If 
you  support  an  unbalanced  budget  this  year, 
then  you  really  want  to  undermine  the  Na- 
tion and  turn  ua  over  to  the  Communists 
next  year.  Suprama  Court  Justice  K&rl  War- 
ren ought  to  be  Impeached,  say  the  strange 
Ari^mm^  ot  the  BlTcbltaa.  because  we  dls- 
agrae  with  hla  Intevpretationa  of  the  law— 
ajul  because  ha  baa  Inalated  that  the  Con- 
stitution ahould  ba  upheld.  And  by  im- 
peaching the  Chief  Jnatlca.  we  shaU  prove 
our  loyalty  to  the  Oonatltution. 

Almoat  aa  atranc*  •■  tbia  peculiar  logic 
0*  the  Blrchitea  la  that  of  those  who  condone 
t>>u  dangerouB  TiffTW*"—  on  the  grounds  that 
it  la  at  leaat  antl-Oommunlat.  By  tboee 
standarda  Hitler  and  Ifuasollnl  could  be 
condoned.  Thank  goodness  that  faulty  logic 
did  not  guide  our  country  during  the  Second 
World  War.  Thara  are  many  dangers  to  a 
complex  society  aucb  aa  ours,  and  com- 
muntam.  is  certainly  one  of  them.  But  an- 
other ia  the  negatlTa  fear-philoeopby  of  the 
Birchltee  and  their  bretheren. 

Juat  one  of  the  aartoua  aide  effects  of  this 
movement  U  that  It  haa  begun  to  cut  into 
the  ranks  of  the  loyal  opposition  of  this 
country — and  apedflcally  of  this  State.  No 
detnocraUc  aystem  can  function  without  a 
loyal  oppoaltlon — ^we  need  the  political  dia- 
log— the  give  and  taka  of  poiiUcai  argument, 
with  the  varioua  aldaa  of  an  issue  heard  out 
in  put>iic.  But  tlia  fanatics  of  the  right 
have  made  it  liii  i— alnjlj  difficult  for  re- 
aponalM*  RepubUcana  To  these  people,  if 
you  ara  not  for  tbem.  you  are  unpatriotic — 
«rwr<  aoina  mambaia  of  the  Republican  Party 
ara  now  finding  it  frankly  not  worth  the 
effort  to  atand  up  and  fight  the  power  and 
money  and  inaldloua  tactica  of  the  radical 
right.  It  would  ba  a  tragedy  if  these  fanat- 
ica  ever  took  oror  tha  leadership  of  either 
major  party  in  tbla  State  or  Nation. 

At  tha  riak  of  rapatltlon,  I  would  like  to 
raad  some  of  tha  vorda  of  your  own  widely 
reapected  Republican  Senator.  THOM^a 
KtrcHxi.,  in  a  speech  be  recently  gave  to  the 
XJJS.  Senate:  In  tbat  apaach  the  Senator  cited 
hundreds  of  lettera  weekly  from  the  John 
Birch  Society  and  ■«w»Ha''  outfits,  wtiich  he 
termed  "7  am  a  bettar  American  than  you 
are"  organiaatlona  came  from  such  com- 
munitiea  aa  I<oa  Angalea.  Beverly  Hills.  Her- 
moaa  Beach,  Ontario.  Ban  Jose,  and  even 
Berkeley.  Much  of  tba  mall,  which  be  called 
fright  mall  reported  aucb  remarkable  hap- 
penings aa  that  a  UJf.  Army,  complete  with 
Negro  cannibals,  was  training  in  Georgia  and 
would  soon  supplant  the  VS  Military  Bstab- 
Itahment,  and  that  thousands  of  Chinese 
troopa  were  poised  In  Mexico  ready  to  Invade 
tha  United  States.  When  KucHtx  denied 
such  rtdlculouB  tiwrgaa.  he  was  accused  at 
treason.  Said  KxkkBh  R  is  incredible  that 
ao  many  AnwrlOMM  bava  been  so  cruelly 
swindled,  and  allowed  themsalvsa  to  be  ao 
daoattfully  dupad.  Addad  Banator  Kochxl, 
and  hare  I  quota.  "It  la  dlaguating  to  find 
aslf-appointed  saTtOfs.  whether  infantile  or 
cunning,  preying  profitably  and  psychoti- 
oally  on  the  feara  at  Americana  In  the  name 


of  antlcommuniam.  Indeed  the  ugly  laixo-s 
they  perform  are  a  service  to  the  ECremiin 
Itself  They  seek  to  divide  and  too  often 
succeed  In  dividing  our  people  far  better 
than  any  Communi.Ht  agents  cuuld  do  Day 
In  and  day  out  every  Senator  and  every 
government  ofllclal  I  know  works  lung  hard 
hours  devoted  to  one  primary  nilsalt>n  to 
protect  and  promote  the  security,  welfare 
and  t>e«t  Interests  of  one  country  and  one 
country  alone  Ihe  United  SUttes  of  Ameri- 
ca— a  country  all  of  us  unaiihAnioclly  revere 

"Do  these  people  really  believe  that  a 
gigantic  and  unprecedented  c<insplr.ic>  h.is 
occurred  In  America,  m  whU-h  the  President 
and  his  cabinet.  99  percent  of  the  Omgres.s. 
99  percent  of  the  Nation's  Journnll-sts.  and 
even  the  US.  Army  have  all  t.iken  part 
to  sell  out  our  country?  If  they  do.  the  nnly 
reasonable  reply  I  can  give  to  them  which 
they  will  understand  is  the  honorable  100 
percent  red,  white,  and  blue  expression. 
nuts!'  " 

I  can  only  add  to  what  Senator  Kuchel 
has  said,  some  of  my  own  sad  experience. 
In  recent  years  as  a  broadcaster  I  have  re- 
ceived more  vitriolic  hate-mail  from  the 
radical  right  li  California  than  from  any 
other  State.  (And  I  don't  mean  hate-Pler- 
point  mail — because  most  of  It  is  In  pamphlet 
form,  warning  me  of  the  terrible  things  that 
terrible  leaders  are  doing  that  I  don't  seem  to 
have  been  aware  of  as  a  reporter  )  There 
are.  In  fact,  a  surprising  number  of  people 
In  this  State  who  tacitly  or  otherwise  sup- 
port the  spewing  out  of  hate-Uterature  and 
racist  propaganda.  I  have  been  sickened  by 
the  anti-Negro  and  antl-Semltlc  mall  sent 
me  from  some  of  your  communities.  I  have 
been  almoet  equally  worried  by  the  failure 
of  the  good  people  of  this  State  to  halt  what 
Is  happening  here.  S<ime  of  your  more  im- 
portant ofBces  and  organizations  are  now 
being  taken  over  by  rightist*  men  and 
women  who— If  they  are  not  outright  ad- 
vocates of  the  hate  and  fear  techniques  at 
least  condone  others  who  are  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Birch  Society.  Its  sponsors,  or 
Its  supporters  can  be  condoned  by  anyone 
who  believes  In  Christianity  or  demix-racy 
If  clvtUzed  man  has  made  any  progress 
In  these  last  2,000  years,  he  has  mnde  It 
through  his  maatery  of  hate  and  fear  and 
Ignorance.  Progress  haa  come  with  the 
realisation  that  man  must  learn  to  respect 
and  love  his  neighbor,  and  must  work  intel- 
ligently with  his  neighbor  for  the  good  of 
the  community  This  is  what  I  believe  the 
University  of  Redlands  and  the  American 
democratic  system  both  stand  for 


UNIVERSITY  OP  ROCHESTER 

MAKES  SOLID  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
ANGLO-AMERICAN  UNDERSTAND- 
ING 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  liter- 
ally thousands  of  sclfles.s,  dedicated 
Americans  are  devoting  long  hours  to  the 
unheralded  task  of  building  interna- 
tional good  wilJ  through  person -to -per- 
son contacts,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  at  this  level,  where  people  can  come 
to  understand  that  natives  of  other 
lands  share  their  same  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions for  peace  and  friendship,  strong 
ties  leading  toward  world  security  and 
stability  can  be  formed. 

Per  a  nimiber  of  years  my  alma  mater, 
the  University  of  Rochester,  has  carried 
out  a  program  of  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Hull  In  Great  Britain. 
Through  exchanges  ol  various  kinds  and 
other  Joint  ventures,  these  two  outstand- 
ing institutions  of  higher  learning  have 
helped  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship between  these  two  E^nglish -speaking 
giants. 


This  summer  an  experimental  pro- 
gram, combining  study  and  travel  in  the 
United  SUtes  by  about  100  English  men 
and  women,  was  carried  out  under  the 

auspices  of  the  University  of  Rochester. 
A  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
underscores  the  sma.shlng  success  of  this 
project. 

I  know  from  my  conversations  with 
pt'Dliie  informed  about  this  Anglo-Amer- 
ican  effort  that  much  time  and  effort 
wciU  into  its  e.xecutlon.  I  am  confident. 
biLSL'd  on  the  reports  that  have  reached 
me,  that  the  rewards  in  terms  of  in- 
crca:  ed  understanding  and  friendsliip 
u  ill  make  all  that  liard  work  well  worth 
it. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  salute  the 
officials  and  just  plain  men  in  the  street 
who  help  make  this  "short  course  in 
.^niortcana"  such  a  success.  It  is  my 
hope  that  tliis  experiment  will  blossom 
Into  a  permanent  means  for  brini^ing 
touother  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Bntain. 

So  that  a  wider  audience  will  know 
more  about  this  propram  and  perhaps 
others  will  be  stimulated  to  emulate  it, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  July  28  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

SHt'Rr    CoCBSK    IN    Amehjoaha 

(By  Rot>ert  Dunphy) 

RocHasTDi,  NY — Transported  with  delight 
anil  happy  as  ciilldrcn  fresh  out  of  school, 
some  100  English  men  and  women  left  here 
for  New  York  City  and  home  last  FYlday 
after  having  liad  the  time  of  their  lives  at 
the  University  of  Rochester.  For  the  last 
i  weeks,  they  had  attended  a  combined 
Anglo-American  summer  school  and  sight- 
seeing seminar  In  and  around  New  York's 
scenic  Finger  Lakes  country. 

One  of  the  first  experiments  on  such  a 
scale  to  be  conducted  In  this  country,  the 
Englishmen's  visit  atenuned  from  a  long- 
standing cooperation  between  the  University 
of  Rochester  and  the  University  of  Hull  In 
Britain.  Aside  from  the  educational  re- 
wards. It  gave  the  108  Brltuna.  most  of  whom 
could  not  normally  afford  a  trip  of  this  kind 
to  the  United  States,  an  opportunity  to 
fulfill  a  lifelong  dream  of  seeing  America 
at  firsthand  and   meeting  her  people. 

Compulsive  students  and  compulsive 
travelers  as  well,  the  Britons  ranged  in  age 
fnun  15  t<j  almost  70,  and  came  from  Juat 
alxjut  ail  walks  of  life  In  ail  parts  of  England. 
They  qualified  for  the  University  of  Hull 
chtirter  flight  aa  active  participants  In  adult- 
education  programs  conducted  throughout 
their  country. 

OLD    BOUDAT    HANDS 

A  diversified  group  composed  of  bu.slness- 
men.  teachers,  salesmen,  nurses,  retired  civil 
servants,  and  housewives,  the  Elnglish  visitors 
proved  to  be  old  hands  at  summer -session 
holidaying.  Many  had  spent  past  vacations 
at  Anglo-Scandlnavlan  summer  schools  In 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  some  had  at- 
tended similar  travel-study  seminars  con- 
ducted In  Germany  and  Prance. 

A  good  many  had  signed  up  for  the  trip  to 
the  United  States  through  their  afllllatlon 
with  the  Workers  Education  Association,  the 
biggest  adult -education  movement  In  Eng- 
land The  organization,  supported  by  the 
universities  and  local  municipalities,  had 
about  250,000  members  attending  evening 
classes  at  university  level  throughout  Eng- 
land last  year 
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One  hardy  veteran  of  the  aummer-MMlon 
circuit,  lllas  Gladys  Tamell,  of  London,  aald 
that  the  University  of  Rochester  program 
was  better  thar  any  she  had  ever  attended 
abroad.  She  observed:  "The  genaroslty  on 
the  part  of  the  university  la  absolutely  un- 
Eurpasaed;  the  food  la  aplendld;  tbe  program 
Is  very  varied,  and  the  young  people  on  tbe 
campus  are  absolutely  charming." 

The  English  visitors,  to  a  man  and  woman, 
were  enthralled  with  America,  and  their  en- 
thusiasm vnu  nowhere  better  expressed  than 
by  a  charming,  elderly  Yorkshire  woman, 
Mrs  Eric  Harrison.  She  was  traveling  wltb 
her  husband,  a  retired  teacher  who  stlU 
works  5  days  a  week  because  of  the  terrific 
teacher  shortage  In  England. 

WIVm    THX    SAICX 

"I  dont  think  I  shall  ever  be  the  same 
again  after  visiting  America,"  Mrs.  Harrison 
said.  "Everything  Is  so  vast  here  that  it  la 
quite  surprising  to  find,  when  evening  comes, 
that  your  moon  is  no  bigger  than  ours.  We 
plan  to  write  our  grandchildren  a  story 
about  our  trip  and  have  decided  to  call  it 
'Harrisons  In  Wonderland.'  " 

Out  of  the  total  £100,  or  $280,  that  English 
visitors  spent  for  the  complete  trip  to  the 
United  States,  only  $46  a  week  went  for  their 
2-week  stay  at  the  university  here.  This 
amount  covered  lodging  and  meals  in  the 
university's  modem  dormitories,  as  well  aa 
all  lectures,  tours,  concerts,  and  other  enter- 
tainment. All  of  them  paid  about  £3  extra 
for  a  night  In  New  York  City  en  route  home. 

In  addition  to  attending  lectures  on  the 
university's  beautiful  campus,  overlooking 
the  Genesee  River,  the  Brltona  vlalted  with 
Americans  In  their  homea  here  and  were  per- 
mitted to  experience  life  In  a  typical  Ameri- 
can city  while  residing  at  a  typical  American 
university.  Pointing  up  the  success  of  the 
venture,  those  Americans  on  camptis  and  off 
who  met  the  British  said  they  were  delighted 
to  greet  the  visitors. 

As  part  of  their  sightseeing  program,  the 
English  toured  the  nearby  Finger  Lakes  area. 
visited  Niagara  for  a  night  view  of  the  falls, 
picnicked  In  scenic  Letchworth  State  Park 
and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  visited 
Kodak  Park  and  the  Corning  Glass  Center 
and  laughed  through  a  showing  of  a  wonder- 
ful old  Harold  Lloyd  movie,  "The  Freshman." 
The  movie  was  shown  In  George  Eastman 
House,  here  In  Rochester. 

Besides  all  this,  the  British  visitors  stlU 
found  time  to  satisfy,  with  at  least  limited 
success,  a  deep-seated  longing  harbored  by 
many  foreign  visitors  to  the  United  States — 
to  find  a  souvenir  typical  of  America  and  to 
come  face  to  face  with  an  American  Indian. 

Strangely  enough,  they  came  upon  reason- 
able facsimiles  of  both  while  probing  deep 
Into  the  Finger  Lakes  country  on  a  bus  trip 
that  took  them  over  miles  of  old  Indian 
trails  long  since  macadamized.  At  a  point 
just  opposite  the  Elmlra  Airport,  the  Thun- 
derbird  Indian  village  was  spotted,  and  the 
British  swarmed  over  the  souvenir  counter 
like  Iroquois  on  a  raid. 

After  a  demonstration  of  Indian  dances 
by  tbe  college-educated  bravea  of  the  village, 
who  made  up  In  terpslchorean  aklll  what- 
ever they  might  lack  In  pure  Indian  heritage, 
the  British  proceeded  to  the  rear  of  the  vil- 
lage to  Inspect  the  tepees.  One  housed,  as 
Its  sole  piece  of  equipment,  a  shiny,  new 
sof  tdrlnk  vending  machine. 

Laden  down  with  trinkets  and  beads,  tiae 
pale-faced  Britons  left  the  village  all  aglow, 
chock-full  of  Indian  lore  and  confident  that 
they  had  been  accorded  a  brand  of  Indian 
hospitality  that  their  ancestors  would  never 
have  believed  possible. 

The  two  men  chlefiy  responsible  for  the 
Britons'  vUlt  to  the  United  States  were  Dean 
Arthur  Assum,  director  of  the  summer  aea- 
Blon  at  the  University  of  Rochester,  and  W. 
E.  Styler.  director  of  adult  education  at  the 
University  of  Hull.     Both  hope  to  repeat  tha 


program  next  yaar,  perhaps  eventually  mak- 
ing It  a  two-way  operation. 

LAST-MHrDTX   CBANGI 

"This  venture  could  reach  the  stage  where 
we  might  transport  as  many  as  300  or  400 
people  to  the  United  States  each  summer," 
said  Mr.  Styler,  a  calm,  pipe-smoking  educa- 
tor who  chooses  his  words  carefully.  "We 
originally  planned  to  bring  99  on  this  trip, 
but  went  up  to  108  at  the  last  minute  when 
our  plane  was  changed.  We  got  the  9 
extra  on  4-day8'  notice,  but  had  to  turn  100 
more  away. 

"The  visit  couldn't  have  come  off  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  two  universities.  It 
was  designed  for  people  with  a  limited 
amount  of  time  and  money,  and  it  gives  them 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  meet  people  from 
all  parts  of  America.  This  institution  causes 
people  to  mix  much  more  than  an  isolated 
party  of  tourists  moving  around  on  its  own. 
We're  rubbing  shotilders  with  Americans  all 
the  time  here." 

Dean  Assum  said  he  had  been  In  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Styler  for  about  a  year, 
working  out  the  details.  For  the  last  6 
months,  he  added,  he  has  "practically  been 
carrying  a  tin  cup  to  gain  support  for  the 
program." 

Ftom  the  start,  Dean  Assum  said,  "tbe  aim 
haa  been  to  do  something  to  help  clear  up 
misconception  In  the  minds  of  people  abroad 
about  the  United  States.  And,  Judging  from 
this  visit,  we  feel  sure  today  that  at  least 
108  people  have  a  better  understanding  of 
America  and  Americans." 

In  arranging  for  the  British  to  visit  homes 
of  American  families  In  this  area,  Dean  As- 
sum aald  he  had  contacted  the  Rochester 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  received 
dinner  Invitations  for  60  of  the  Englishmen. 
The  invitations  came  from  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  btislnessmen  in  the  city.  He  person- 
ally placed  the  48  others  by  telephoning 
friends. 

The  home  visits  were,  by  far,  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  activities  planned  for  the 
Britons,  but  many  expressed  surprise  at 
finding  Americans  so  warm  and  hospitable. 
The  on-campus  contacts  with  young  Ameri- 
can students  attending  summer  sessions  also 
were  ranked  high  by  the  British  as  contrib- 
uting to  their  new  knowledge  of  the  United 
States. 

Academically,  of  course,  the  Britons'  visit 
centered  on  the  lectures,  and  they  attended 
sessions  on  subjects  such  as  western  New 
York  history,  American  Government,  British 
and  American  English,  the  American  econ- 
omy, the  geography  of  the  United  States, 
American  music  and,  again,  the  American 
Indian. 

Among  the  liveliest  lectures,  most  agreed, 
was  that  on  American  music;  It  was  delivered 
by  Henry  Cowell,  the  composer.  After  re- 
galing his  audience  with  personal  reminis- 
cences about  George  Gershwin,  whom  he 
taught  In  the  1920 's,  the  composer  played 
recorded  excerpts  from  the  works  of  Aaron 
Copland,  Howard  Hanson,  and  Charles  Ives, 
among  others. 

Turning  to  the  piano  to  play  some  of  his 
own  works,  Mr.  Cowell  found  the  instru- 
ment padlocked.  l*ot  to  be  put  off,  however, 
the  66-year-old  composer  strode  to  the  rear 
of  the  grand  piano,  lifted  the  top  of  the  in- 
stnmient,  leaned  Inside  and  twanged  out  one 
of  his  compositions,  "The  Banshee,"  on  the 
strings. 

ON  JAZZ  IN  ENGLAND 

Jim  Begley,  a  young  pharmacist  from  York, 
was  among  the  Britons  who  objected  to  Mr. 
Cowell 's  deprecating  remarlu  on  jazz. 

"We  like  jazz  in  England,  and  I  didn't  at 
all  agree  with  Mr.  Coweil's  views  that  the 
music  of  Gershwin  wont  last,"  he  said.  "But 
I  did  enjoy  his  lecture  the  best  of  all.  He's 
a  great  showman." 

Miss  Doris  Pearson,  a  teacher  from  Hull, 
said  ahe  thought  the  lecture  on  geography 


did  more  to  open  her  eyes  on  the  vaatness  of 
America  than  anything  ahe  had  ever  read. 

She  observed:  "I  had  no  Idea  that  the 
United  States  was  such  a  big  country.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  before  I  heard  the  lectxu-e, 
I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  squeeze  in  a 
1-day  bxis  trip  to  tlie  Rockies  while  in 
Rochester." 

Many  of  the  visitors  did  ttike  side  trips  on 
their  own  while  in  Rochester,  some  going  as 
far  afield  as  Washington  and  Montreal.  On 
the  first  weekend  at  the  university,  16  of  the 
group  took  off  to  visit  friends  and  relatives 
or  to  do  some  free-lance  sightseeing. 

Miss  Freda  Schulz,  a  baking  instructor  In 
Manchester,  hired  a  car  for  a  day's  outing  in 
Letchworth  State  Park. 

"I've  been  seeing  Americans  driving  hired 
cars  in  England  for  years,  so  I  decided  that's 
what  I  wanted  to  do  here,"  she  said. 

Alan  Cottam,  another  teacher  from  Man- 
chester, said  that  he  believed  the  Rochester 
visit  gave  the  British  more  of  an  opportunity 
to  observe  American  life  up  close  than  the 
average  toxirist  could  get  on  his  own  in  any 
big  city. 

"I've  really  fallen  in  love  with  America," 
Mr.  Cottam  continued.  "The  people  are  so 
friendly  that  we  have  foimd  tliat  we're  on  a 
first-name  basis  after  a  day.  That  would 
never  happen  In  England." 

The  oldest  member  of  the  group.  J.  H. 
Collins,  69,  of  Great  Mlssenden,  Bucking- 
hamshire, said  he  wanted  to  come  to  the 
United  States  to  see  the  American  way  of  life 
outside  the  films.  "You  get  a  much  better 
Impression  at  firsthand,"  he  added. 

The  British  ran  into  some  vile  weather  on 
their  visit  to  Rochester,  but,  being  inured 
to  cloudy  skies  at  home,  they  took  this  all 
In  stride.  Nowhere  was  the  stlff-upper-llp 
attitude  shown  to  better  advantage  than 
when  an  outing  to  the  Finger  Lakes  was 
washed  out  by  torrential  rains. 

Parked  appropriately  enough  on  Water 
Street  in  Hammondsport,  N.Y.,  beside  Keuka 
Lake,  the  British  sat  Inside  the  bus  and 
cheerfully  ate  their  picnic  lunches  while  a 
Wagnerian  storm,  accompanied  by  violent 
thunder  and  lightning,  raged  outside. 

But,  bad  weather  notwithstanding,  the 
English  visitors,  chin  up,  sang  all  the  way 
home.  They  were  led  in  a  seemingly  end- 
less variety  of  songs  and  ballads  by  the  Rev. 
Peter  Cook,  31 -year-old  choirmaster  from 
Holy  Trlnty  Church  In  Hull,  the  largest 
parish  church  In  England. 

On  campus,  the  British  visitors  mixed 
freely  with  the  students.  The  latter  in- 
cluded not  only  Americans,  but  also  close  to 
100  foreign  students  from  countries  around 
the  world  who  were  attending  summer  ses- 
sions at  Rochester.  Two  of  the  younger 
English  girls,  Grace  Telling,  15.  and  Margaret 
Ollerenshaw,  20,  even  had  American  co-eds 
as  roommates  while  here. 

ADHKSIVX   PATCHES 

Several  of  the  group  who  joined  the  tour 
on  last-minute  notice  still  wore  adhesive 
patches  over  their  fresh  vaccinations.  Among 
these  were  Margaret  Wood,  a  librarian  at  the 
University  of  Hull,  and  Mary  Williams,  a  sec- 
retary in  a  Hull  department  store. 

"A  few  days  before  the  flight  was  scheduled 
to  leave,  my  boss  walked  Into  the  office  and 
said,  *E>o  you  want  to  go  to  America? 
Answer  yes  or  no  now'."  Miss  Williams  re- 
called. "Without  a  moment's  thought,  I 
answered  yes,  and  here  I  am." 

On  campus  and  off,  the  British  visitors 
were  kept  hopping. 

Their  schedule  incltided,  besides  the  lec- 
tures and  tours,  visits  to  an  American  super- 
market, attendance  at  a  baseball  game,  a 
square  dance  and  a  concert  by  performers 
from  the  Eastman  School  of  Music.  They 
also  took  in  a  performance  of  "The  Boys 
Prom  Syracuse"  at  the  Rochester  Summer 
Theater. 

The  only  sadness  that  befell  the  group 
occurred  when  Jean  Taylor,  a  young  teacher 
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In  LliMotiUhlr*. 

M  %  day*  afUr  Ant?tiit 


URBAN  PLAlfllllia  ASSISTANCB 
GRANTS 

Mr.  KKATINO.  Mr.  Presldoit.  the 
HoufllnK  and  Home  Ptzmxuw  Agency  has 
announced  Federal  frant  awards  tinder 
the  urban  plannlnc  assistance  pro-am 
totaling  $980,600  to  the  SUtes  of  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  for 
comprehenalye  Interstate  planning, 
especially  transportation  planning. 

Although  nomhuJIy  the  grants  are  go- 
ing to  the  commerce  and  deTelopment 
departments  of  the  three  State  govern- 
ments, by  agreement,  studies  under  this 
grant  program  will  be  conducted  by  the 
trlstate  transportation  committee.  This 
committee,  appointed  by  the  Got- 
emors  of  the  States,  has  been  doing  an 
outstanding  Job  In  transportation  anal- 
ysis and  planning,  s^id  before  long  I  am 
certain  It  will,  with  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, blossom  Into  a  full-fledged  inter- 
state compact  agency.  Right  now,  the 
three  State  legislatures  are  acting  on  the 
proposed  compact. 

I  am  grattBed  by  the  award.  "Hie 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and 
Its  Urban  Renewal  Administration,  have 
shown  great  understanding  of  the  criti- 
cal need  for  inttf state  coordination  in 
this  trlstate  area,  and  appreciation  for 
the  Important  national  Interest  and 
stake  In  healthy  and  sound  development 
of  this  megalopolltan  center  of  industry, 
commerce,  and  finance.  I  have  seen 
some  of  the  work  product  of  the  trl- 
state committee.  It  has  been  under- 
taking an  inventory  of  mass  transit 
facilities  and  equipment  in  the  trl- 
state region,  as  well  as  a  transportation 
censtis  analyzlnc  the  immense  actual 
and  potential  tralBc  flows  by  every  mode 
of  transport  In  and  out  of  the  metro- 
politan New  York  complex.  It  is  sound 
work.  It  is  aimed  at  finding  out — and 
this  grant  will  enalrie  It  to  progress  to 
completion — where  we  now  are  with  our 
mass  transit  stock  In  this  area,  what  we 
will  need  to  coordinate  the  existing  stock 
to  the  best  and  most  efflcient  use,  what 
we  will  have  to  add  to  It  in  the  years  to 
oome.  and  how  best  to  Implement  con- 
crete recommendations  for  keeping  pace 
with  Increased  transit  demand  growing 
out  of  population  growth  and  dispersion 
throughout  the  entire  area. 

This  is  a  Federal-State  cooperation  at 
a  high  level  of  performance.  The  States 
and  localities  Invtdved  are  footing  one- 
third  of  the  bllL  It  Is  they  who  have 
taken  the  initiative  to  get  these  study 
programs  underway.  And  it  is  the 
States  that  have  staffed  the  trlstate 
committee  with  transportation  and  fi- 
nancial experts.  At  the  same  time,  rep- 
resentatives from  Fsderal  agencies  have 
Joined  the  trlstate  committee  as  ad- 
visers and  consultants.  Now,  with  the 
Federal  grant  announced  yesterday,  this 
project  In  cooperative  federalism  will  be 
operating  under  a  fuD  head  of  steam. 


national  convention  ever  held  by  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  understand  that 
over  2.000  delegates  from  over  700  posts 
will  visit  the  Capital  for  this  historic 
event 

As  a  tribute  and  In  an  effort  to  render 
assistance  to  this  outstanding  organiza- 
tion. I  recently  introduced  a  bill  to  incor- 
porate the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
America.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
measure  will  receive  swift  and  favorable 
action  by  the  Senate,  as  a  meaningful 
recognition  of  a  group  which  has  over 
the  years  provided  vital  leadership  In 
presenting  the  views  of  a  large  segment 
of  the  American  Jewish  community  to 
all  segments  of  the  American  people. 

During  the  past  decade  the  JWV  legis- 
lative program  has  t)een  in  the  forefront 
of  the  never-ending  struggle  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  emphasis  of  American  de- 
mocracy and  our  American  heritage. 
Originally,  the  JWV  was  centered  In  the 
large  metropolitan  areas  along  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States.  Today,  how- 
ever, the  organization  spans  the  conti- 
nent, from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  with  posts 
in  more  than  100  communities  of  all 
sizes.  Its  veteran  service  program  Is 
based  upon  the  time  honored  concept  of 
Insuring  to  the  sick  and  wounded  veter- 
ans of  past  wars,  and  their  loved  ones, 
treatment  to  which  they  are  entitled 
through  their  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  our 
country. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate 
city  to  host  this  Important  and  memo- 
rable convention  than  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, and  I  am  certain  that  civic  leaders 
and  Government  officials  will  Join  to- 
gether to  hail  this  convention,  and  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  oldest  active  war  vet- 
erans group  in  America. 


JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS 

Mr.    KEATmO.    Mr.   President,   thU 
week  Washington  is  host  to  the  greatest 


WATER  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  June  1063.  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  held 
its  50th  national  convention  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  On  June  7,  the  Honorable 
Elmer  B.  Staats.  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  made  an  Informal 
address  at  the  golden  anniversary  con- 
vention of  that  association  at  the  May- 
fiower  Hotel.  I  believe  that  portions  of 
the  informal  remarks  of  Mr.  Staats  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  those  engaged  m  any 
way  in  the  program  of  water  resource 
development;  so,  I  a&k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

REMAaKS   BT  HOI«     EI.MEX  B     .<^AAT8 

Thank  you.  lAi  President  Its  always  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the  upportuulty 
to  meet  with  thia  group  and  various  repre- 
aentatlves  of  thla  group  I've  come  to  know 
a  good  many  of  you  over  the  years  and  hope- 
fully, through  that  process,  to  have  a  chance 
to  realise  the  Interests  and  the  pressures  and 
the  Inclinations  which  you  gentlemen  hare 
You  are  concerned  with  this  very  vital  and 
Important  subject.  It's  been  said  that  the 
only  way  a  budget  oOclal  can  stand  up  Is 
l>ecause  he  has  so  many  pressures  from  all 
il<toa.  Sometimes  I'm  inclined  to  think  that 
there's  truth  in  that  observation. 

Perhaps,  the  best  I  can  do  today  to  make 
a  oontrlbutlon  Is  to  highlight  some  oif  the 


orerall  problems  and  oonslderatlons  which 
we  face  and  which  the  President  faces  In 
dealing  with  the  budget  for  this  area  and 
for  other  areas  of  the  budget.  I  dont  need 
to  tell  yoa  people  of  the  very  tough  budget 
Issue  before  the  country  because,  coming 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  you  see 
this  and  feel  this  probably  even  more  in- 
tensely than  we  do.  We  have  had  several 
sizable  budget  deficits.  In  1901.  we  had 
nearly  M  billion:  and  In  IMS  about  964 
billion  dollars.  The  estimate  of  deficit  for 
1963.  the  current  year,  will  be  somewhere 
In  tlte  neighborhood  of  $8  billion  and  for 
the  next  year  we  have  estimated  a  deficit  of 
about  913  billion.  So  you  see  that  these  ore 
not  only  sizable  deficits,  but  also  of  In- 
cre. using  size  These  will  represent  cumula- 
llvfly  abovit  $30  blUlon  net  addition  to  our 
national  debt  in  a  period  of  4  years. 

It  was  from  this  setting  and  this  back- 
ground, together  with  the  failure  of  our  ccun- 
umy  to  move  forward  as  rapidly  as  It  should 
to  absorb  the  unemployed  and  to  achieve  the 
Increase  In  growth  that  it  should,  that  the 
President  recommended  last  year — In  spite  of 
the  deficit  situation  -a  tax  reduction.  Many 
people  have  said,  "Weil,  what  kind  of  non- 
sense does  It  nukke  to  reduce  taxes  at  the 
same  time  that  we  have  such  a  sizable 
deficit."  It  makes  a  great  detU  of  sense  from 
the  point  of  view  of  stimulating  the  economy 
to  a  level  which  will  maximize  the  revenues 
received  by  the  Treasury.  If  we  had  had  full 
employment  during  this  period,  full  employ- 
ment being  defined  as  having  unemployment 
of  not  In  excess  of  4  percent,  as  against  the 
current  rate  of  around  6  7  percent  (5.9  per- 
cent as  announced  yesterday),  we  would 
have  had  a  balanced  budget  all  through  this 
period,  a  period  during  which  we  accumu- 
lated $30  billion  of  additional  debt. 

Now,  It's  expected  that  this  tax  bill  will 
go  through  sometUne  this  year.  The  details 
of  It  obviously  cannot  be  determined  as  yet. 
It  •  still  a  matter  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  but  we  are  expecting  that 
there  will  be  a  general  tax  reduction  of  the 
order  of  magnitude  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  means  that  we  face  next  year  a 
transitional  deficit.  I  use  the  word  "transi- 
tional" because  the  expectation  la  that  over  a 
period  of  2  or  3  years  the  stimulus  to  the 
economy,  growing  out  of  the  tax  reduction, 
together  with  other  measures  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  taken.  wlU  be  sufficient  to 
stimulate  the  economy  so  as  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget.  T^ls  means,  however,  that  we 
are  going  to  be  faced  with  very  tough  budget 
decisions  over  the  next  2  or  3  years. 

It's  Iseen  well  pointed  out  that  the  size  of 
the  budget.  If  space,  national  defense,  and 
Interest  are  excluded,  has  remained  about 
stable  the  past  year — from  1963  to  1964. 
Now  there  are  many  plusses  and  minuses  In 
this  picture  and  we're  facing  many  pressures 
on  the  plus  side.  I  would  be  less  than  honest 
If  I  didn't  tell  you  that  we're  going  to  be 
faced  with  even  tougher  budget  decisions  for 
next  year,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  by  this 
that  there  will  be  a  turn-around  In  what  we 
have  been  doing  In  the  field  of  water  re- 
sources. Now  If  you  go  back  to  the  period 
from  1954  to  1964 — take  that  10-year  period — 
water  resources  development  expenditures 
have  Increased  by  more  than  50  percent — 
somewhere  between  50  and  60  percent  In  that 
10-year  period.  If  you  go  back  to  1966. 
which  was  the  low  point  In  the  Kisenhower 
administration  for  water  resources  expendi- 
tures, the  figure  was  9660  miiUun.  For  1964. 
the  figure  is  over  91  4  billion  or  more  than 
double  for  this  period.  The  budget  as  a 
whole  during  this  period  has  Increased  less 
than  50  percent.  Prom  1966  to  1964.  while 
water  resources  development  expenditure* 
were  Increasing  by  double,  the  budget  as  a 
whole  was  Increasing  less  than  50  percent 
and  that  In  a  period  when  space  and  defense 
were  increasing  very,  very  sharply. 
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Now  the  Senate  fislect  Committee  Report 
on  Water  Resources,  which  I'm  sure  most  of 
you  have  read  or  at  least  read  about,  esti- 
mated a  requirement  by  1880  of  some  tia 
blUlon  for  water  storage  facilities.  Thla  is 
their  estimate  exclmlve  of  sewage  treatment 
works  and  other  water  pollution  control 
measures.  I  beUeve  It  is  fair  to  say  that  with 
the  current  rate  of  development  In  the  Held 
that  this  goal  wUl  be  met.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  budget,  for  example.  In  1902,  on 
aa  expenditure  basis,  was  9947  million.  In 
1964,  the  budget  that's  before  Congress  will 
provide  nearly  one  billion  one  hundred  mil- 
lion for  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

In  the  water  and  land  resources  field  as 
defined  in  the  budget,  the  total  expenditures 
In  1962 — this  was  the  first  new  budget  of  the 
Kennedy  administration — were  91,664  mU- 
llon.  In  1964,  this  will  Increase  to  91,760 
mlllon.  The  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  and  other  agencies  have 
some  43  new  starts  In  1964  representing  a 
total  cost  for  these  projects  of  nearly  9800 
million.  I  think  that  if  you  look  at  these 
figures,  you'll  see  they  represent  a  very  major 
rate  of  growth  as  well  aa  abscdut*  growth. 

In  the  resources  field  as  a  whole,  and  In 
this  we  include,  of  course,  fish  and  wUdUXe, 
forestry,  basin  surveys,  and  so  forth,  expendi- 
tures grew  nearly  20  percent  In  these  3  years. 
A  particularly  noteworthy  area  which  was  re- 
ferred to  by  Floyd  Dominy  here  Just  a  while 
ago  is  in  the  field  of  water  research  and  sur- 
veys. This  Increased  from  »46.7  million  In 
1962  to  about  977  million  In  19M.  I 
cite  these  figures  partly  by  way  of  making 
concrete  the  point  made  earlier  that  this  ad- 
ministration feels  very  strongly  that  the 
water  resource  field  has  a  high  priority  In 
terms  of  the  growing  needs  for  water. 

Now  there  have  been  many,  many  efforts 
to  look  ahead  In  this  field.  Pt«sld«nt  TTu- 
man  had  a  Water  Resources  PoUey  Commis- 
sion headed  by  Morris  Cooke.  There  has  been 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  Report  which 
I  referred  to.  There  have  been  many  others. 
But  I  don't  think  we  need  to  go  back  to 
these  studies  to  point  out  the  obvious — that 
a  rising  population  and  the  Increased  urban- 
ization and  Industrlallaatlon  of  this  country 
will  place  very  heavy  demands  upon  the 
field  of  water  rsaouroe  development.  By  the 
end  of  fiscal  1064,  there'll  be  some  10  million 
more  people  living  In  this  country  than  at 
the  time  President  Kennedy  took  office.  This 
la  simply  one  way  of  dramatising  or  making 
concrete  the  point  Tra  making.  Most  esti- 
mates for  population  growth  run  around  360 
zdllUon  people  by  IWO.  The  needs  for  water 
are  going  to  Increase  In  a  higher  proportion 
than  the  Increase  In  population  because  of 
the  shifting  from  food  and  fiber  needs  laigsly 
and  of  power  to  greater  need  for  water  for 
Industrial  water  supply,  municipal  water 
supply,  and  the  higher  rate  of  Industrialisa- 
tion that  win  take  place  In  this  country. 

I  think  we  particularly  need  to  footnote 
the  importance  of  research  and  study  and  of 
technology  In  the  water  field — In  the  field 
of  water  pollution  abatement.  In  the  field 
of  treatment  of  ooefin  and  brackish  waters.  In 
the  reduction  In  evaporation.  In  weather 
modification.  In  watMvhed  management  and 
underground  storage — Just  to  mention  a  few. 
Now,  there  have  been  many  recent  efforts  In 
this  field  also.  The  PMeral  Council  on 
Science  and  'I>chnology,  which  Is  chatrsd  by 
the  President's  science  adviser,  has  had  a 
committee  representing  the  agencies  at  the 
Government  concerned  with  water  rasources. 
This  committee  has  made,  I  thtnv  «  very 
excellent  start  in  this  field.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  U  reviewing  the  water  resources 
reeearch  programs  on  an  aeross-the-board 
basis  Instead  of  taking  thsm  up  Sffeney  by 
agency.  We're  trying  to  look  ahead  to  see 
what  it  means  In  terms  oi  additional  man- 
power, tedxnlclans  and  of  rsssarch  talent  for 
this  effort.  This.  I  think,  will  be  a  very  m^Jor 
oontrlbutlon.     The    Katlonal    Aesdemy    at 


Sdenoes  has  produced,  as  many  o*  70U  know, 
a  very  good  report  In  this  field. 

Mow,  to  turn  from  the  question  of  the  rate 
of  growth  and  the  total  growth  ot  the  budget 
Just  for  a  minute,  I  woiUd  like  to  highlight  a 
few  additional  points.  Iliere  have  been  Is- 
sued In  this  administration,  as  you  know,  new 
standards  for  the  evaluation  of  water  re- 
source projects.  Budget  Circular  A-47.  which 
Is  familiar  to  practically  all  of  you  and  which 
was  highly  criticized,  has  been  rescinded  and 
several  changes  of  great  importance  have 
been  made.  To  mention  only  a  few:  instead 
of  60  years  as  a  basis  for  determining  eco- 
nomic analyses.  It  is  now  possible  for  agencies 
to  use  100  years  as  a  basis  for  this  analysis. 
To  mention  a  second  one,  benefits  in  the  field 
of  recreation  were  previously  limited  to  the 
direct  costs.  It  Is  now  possible  to  go  beyond 
that  to  Include  other  costs  as  well. 

In  the  field  of  cost  sharing  and  of  local 
contributions  and  of  user  charges — an  area 
which  Is  a  very,  very  difficult  one — there  is 
now  a  study  underway  by  the  Interested 
agencies,  tuder  the  leadership  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  which  we  hope  will 
produce  some  helpful  suggestions.  In  the 
field  of  cost  allocation,  another  very  dlfllcult 
area,  a  similar  study  is  underway.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  Interest  in  the  Con- 
gress In  developing  better  standards.  A  reso- 
lution of  the  House  Interior  Committee  only 
very  recently  has  Indicated  that  there  should 
be  developed  better  standards  In  the  field 
of  cost  allocation  and  reimbursement  for 
recreation  and  for  fish  and  wildlife.  This.  I 
think  Is  simply  an  lUustratlon  of  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  Congress  In  this  area. 

In  the  field  of  improved  coordination 
among  the  agencies,  you'd  be  interested  to 
know  we  are  still  hopeful  that  something 
can  be  done  with  respect  to  legislation  in 
this  Congress  which  will  provide  satisfactory 
means  for  Improving  coordination  both  at 
tlie  Federal  level  and  at  the  State  and  local 
levels.  And  of  particular  importance  Is  the 
fact  that  the  bill  provides  for  Federal  grants 
to  the  States  to  assist  them  in  keeping  their 
planning  eflTorts  In  tune  and  In  time  sequence 
with  those  of  the  Federal  Government.  It's 
too  early  to  predict  the  deUlls  of  this  legis- 
lation, but  we  are  hopeful  that  action  will 
be  taken  this  year. 

Another  thing  we  did  last  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  1964  budget  was  to  ask 
each  of  the  agencies  to  coordinate  their  fu- 
ture programs  In  the  field  of  planning  so 
that  we  could  review  their  planning  budgets 
on  a  better  basis  and  so  that  the  agencies 
themselves  will  be  In  agreement  as  to  the 
priorities  among  basins  and  priority  among 
projects.  I  think  that  this  has  been  tise- 
ful;  It's  been  particularly  helpful  to  us  and 
It  appears  to  have  been  helpful  to  the  Con- 
gress as  well. 

I  believe,  ICr.  Chairman,  that  these  are  the 
principal  pointa  I  wished  to  menUon  here 
today.  I  would  like  again  to  emphasize  our 
deslre  to  work  cloeely  with  this  organiza- 
tion. We  realize  that  water  resources  pro- 
grams are  very  controversial.  I  would  like 
particularly  to  underscore  the  Importance  of 
our  being  certain  that  we  have  adequate 
standards  to  apply  to  project  authorization 
and  to  new  starts.  It  is  vital,  both  to  your 
Interest  as  well  as  to  ours,  to  have  standards 
which  will  have  acceptance  by  the  Congress 
and  the  public,  as  a  whole,  for  the  economic 
lustlflcatlon  of  these  projects.  Without  con- 
fidence In  the  standards  which  are  applied, 
we  would  lose  confidence  In  the  program  as 
a  whole  and  then  It  would  be  much  more 
difficult  to  get  the  kind  of  financial  support 
and  public  support  for  these  projects — sup- 
port which  I  think  this  very  important  area 
80  riehly  deeenres.  I  would  like  to  uzxler- 
■eore  again  that  in  beginning  the  work  on 
the  1966  budget,  we  will  work  closely  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, and  the  other  agencies  In  an  ef- 
fort to  relate  these  longer  term  objectives 


for  research,  power,  recreation,  and  all  other 
mtilUple  uses  o*  these  projects.  Such  a  prxj- 
gram  will  facilitate  our  economic  develop- 
ment. Sound  economic  development  must 
always  be  a  key  aspect  of  what  we're  doing 
In  this  area. 


PUBLIC  NOW  ALERTED  TO  DISUNITY 
AMENDMENTS — A  TRIBUTE  TO 
ARTHUR  J.  PREUND 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
several  occasions  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
discussed  the  three  aptly  named  "dis- 
unity amendments"  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  legislatures  in  a  number 
of  States.  Prior  to  January  of  this  year, 
the  promoters  of  these  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  had  succeeded  in 
quietly  getting  favorable  action  by  more 
than  a  dozen  State  legislatures  on  one 
or  more  of  their  proposals.  It  was  for- 
tunate for  the  country  and  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  Federal  system  that 
Arthur  J.  Freund,  a  St.  Louis  attorney, 
became  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
these  amendments  were  being  approved 
in  the  State  legislatures  with  almost  no 
public  notice. 

Mr.  Freund.  with  no  obligational  sup- 
port and  simply  as  an  interested  citizen 
and  member  of  the  bar,  began  a  cam- 
paign to  alert  the  public  to  the  dangers 
presented  by  these  amendments.  I 
think  Mr.  Preund's  campaign  was  one  of 
the  major  forces  leading  to  the  present 
increased  public  concern  about  this  mat- 
ter, and  that  he  therefore  deserves  high 
commendation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Recc«d  an  article  by 
Mr.  Irving  Dilliard.  the  Chicago's 
American  columnist  who  has  also  lead 
in  the  eflort  to  alert  the  public.  This 
article  is  titled  "The  Vigilantes  Were 
Asleep,"  and  it  appeared  in  the  June 
1963  issue  of  Focus  Midwest 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows : 

The  VicnAKTxs  Wxaz  Asleep 
(By  Irving  DllUard) 
Arthur  J.  Freund,  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated members  of  the  American  bar,  must 
have  mixed  emotions  these  days.  As  he 
reads  his  mall  In  his  lath  fioor  ofiloe.  over- 
looking Seventh  and  Market  Streets.  St. 
Louis,  he  must  be  gratified  to  think  that  his 
vigilance  and  persistence  woke  up  a  national- 
ly slumbering  legal  profession — lawyers  and 
Judges  alike,  lawschool  deans  as  well  as 
teachers — to  the  threat  to  om  hlstoHc  Fed- 
eral Union  posed  by  the  three  amendment 
resolutions  being  slipped  quietly  through  one 
State  legislature  after  another  In  a  campaign 
of  stealthy  subversion  of  the  V3.  Constitu- 
tion. 

But  Arthur  FTeund  must  have  another 
reaction.  He  must  be  dismayed  to  think  how 
slow  the  bar  leaders  of  the  country  were  in 
coming  out  of  their  long  sleep.  He  must 
wonder,  too,  whether  the  newspapers  can  be 
counted  on  to  sound  the  alarm  when  danger 
threatens  In  view  of  how  little  attention 
relatively  they  paid  to  this  subversive  scheme 
through  the  early  months  of  1963  when  it 
should  have  been  stopped  dead  In  Its  tracks 
by  editorial  exposure  and  condemnation 
alone. 

And  Mr.  Fteund  must  wonder  what  would 
have  happened  If  he  had  not  done  what  he 
did — ^ir  he  had  not  devoted  many  bouis  of 
valuable  time  to  writing  letters  and  talking 
about  these  monkey-wrench  proposals.     He 
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muat  wonder  If  p«rb»p«  twice  u  many  States 
might  not  by  now  hmf  acted  favorably  on 
them. 

Last  January.  wtMn  the  tbree  reeoluttons 
to  degrade  the  SupreoM  Court  and  Oonfreae 
were  Introduced  In  lCLno\irl  and  IlllnoU  thU 
one  St  Loul»  attorney,  who  holde  no  public 
offlce  but  who  takes  eerioualy  hla  duties  as 
a  prlvaU  citizen,  bsgsn  to  expose  them  for 
what  they  are.  He  wrots  across  the  counujr 
to  editors,  to  bar  chimtM.  to  public  officials,  to 
law  professors,  to  judges,  some  of  very  high 
estate. 

The  writer  of  the  present  article  was  one 
of  the  flrst  approAclMd  by  Arthur  Freund 
and  as  a  result  he  wrote  last  January  a  warn- 
ing column  for  Ctilcago's  American  over 
which  the  headline  writer  correctly  placed 
the  caption:  "Fedoml  System  Under  Attack  ' 
It  b«cams  the  start  of  a  series 

A  few  other  papers  responded  to  Mr 
Fteund's  appeals  but  for  the  most  part  there 
were  great  blankeU  of  silence  In  the  press 
for  many  weeks.  Time  magazine,  for  ex- 
ample, did  not  g«t  around  to  the  subject 
unUl  its  June  7  laaua  by  which  time  Chief 
Justice  Warren  and  Justice  Goldberg.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Solicitor  Oeneral  Cox. 
Senator  Douglas,  of  IlUnols.  American  Bar 
President  8ylve«t«r  C.  Smith.  Jr  .  of  Newark. 
American  Bar  AMoelAtlon  Presldent-Sect 
Walter  B.  Craig,  of  Phoenix,  and  the  Ameri- 
can ClTtl  Ubertlas  Union  all  had  registered 
varying  degrees  of  disapproval  ranging  to 
outright   condemnation. 

Mr  Craig  acknowledged  the  Chief  Justice's 
crlUclsm  of  the  Isffal  profession  for  keeping 
quiet  so  long  on  an  Important  public  mat- 
ter. Said  the  bar  aaaoclatlon's  president  for 
next  year:  "We  got  our  tails  In  a  crack 
Even  though  we  did  act  the  bar  was  slow  In 
acting  and  thus  afjproprlately  subject  to 
criticism.  Oenerally  the  bar  felt  that  the 
Court  of  the  Union  and  amendment  pro- 
posals were  so  unworthy  that  action  was 
not  necessary." 

Some  of  the  bar  leaders  may  have  felt  that 
way.  but  for  the  most  part  the  proponenu  of 
the  resolutions  in  the  legislatures  were 
lawyer  members.  It  took  the  American  cor- 
respondent of  tba  Manchester  Guardian 
(English)  to  writ*  the  bluntest  comment 
Said  AlUtalr  Cook*  on  the  "super-Supreme 
Court"  proposal  in  mld-Aprll : 

"It  would.  In  effaet.  nullify  or  supplant  the 
Supreme  Court.  As  soon  as  this  aim  Is  gen- 
erally recognized,  all  hell,  not  to  be  too 
pedantic  about  it,  will  break  loose  " 

Missouri  and  nUnols  are  two  of  the  States 
which  have  already  made  regrettable  con- 
tributions to  this  undercover  campaign  to 
pass  through  the  States  legislatures  one  or 
more  of  s  group  of  three  reeolutlons  which 
threaten  to  amesid  the  UB.  Constitution 
without  popular  dlacusalon  or  debate. 

Last  December  6  tba  16th  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  States,  meatlng  in  Chicago,  passed 
three  resolutions  ooocemlng  constitutional 
changes  and  this  obllfatad  their  members  to 
Introduce  the  resotatlons  In  their  State  legis- 
latures, ror  purpoaas  of  identification  we 
will  designate  the  resolutions  No  1.  No  2 
and  No.  3.  tell  the  vote  by  which  each  was 
approved  by  the  Assembly  of  Suites  and 
summarize  what  each  would  do. 

No  1  (Approved  97  to  4  with  4  abstentions  ) 
To  change  article  V  of  the  US  Constitution 
so  as  to  make  obUgatory  the  submission  for 
ratification  of  amendments  sponsored  by 
two-thirds  of  the  State  legislatures,  without 
action  by  Congress  or  by  a  National  Conven- 
tion. 

No  a  (Approved  36  to  10  with  10  absten- 
tions )  To  eliminate  Federal  Judicial  au- 
thority over  the  apportionment  of  districts 
for  representation  in  State  legislatures 

No.  3  (Approved  91  to  30  with  5  absten- 
tions )  To  eetabllah  a  so-called  Court  of 
the  Union"  with  authority  to  review  and 
reverse  decisions  of  the  U  fl.  Supreme  Court. 


This  "Court  of  the  Union"  would  consist  of 
the  Chief  Justlcee  of  the  60  States.  Cases 
would  go  before  this  new  super-Bupreme 
Court  upon  the  demand  of  the  leglslaturee  of 
five  States"  to  review  "any  Judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  relating  to  the  rights  re- 
served to  the  States  or  to  the  people  ' 

Theee  resolutions  were  recommended  to 
the  States  for  a  program  of  coordinated  ac- 
tion to  protect  the  position  of  the  States  ' 
Nothing  was  said  by  the  proponents  nbout 
the  basic  threat  to  our  Federal  system 
which  No  1  In  particular  poses  No  2  was 
designed  to  round  up  the  support  of  State 
legislators  who  are  fearful  that  they  will  be 
redlstrlcted  out  of  their  seats  becau-ie  of 
population  changes.  They  resent  the  Su- 
preme Court's  constructive  decision  in  HaV*-- 
v  Corr.  the  1963  Tennessee  redlstrlctirig  cuae 
and  hope  to  block  any  further  judicial  iictiin 
in  thU  field 

No  3  is  a  continuation  of  the  Stmthern 
segregationists'  war  on  the  Supreme  Court 
because  of  the  unanimous  decision  in  Hrowi 
V.  Board  of  Education,  which  9  years  ago 
outlawed  racial  discrimination  in  public 
schools  It  has  not  fared  so  well  as  No  1 
and  No    2  In  the  legislatures 

Missouri  not  only  passed  No  1  and  No  2. 
but  did  the  astonishing  thing  of  voting  to 
send  a  legislative  delegation  to  Washington, 
at  State  expense,  to  lobby  for  the  resolutions 
In  Congrees 

How  did  these  proposals  come  into  being"" 
Por  a  long  time  it  was  hard  to  And  out 
Questions  as  to  origin  went  unanswered  at 
the  council  of  State  Governments  But 
eventually  It  has  come  to  light  that  a  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Pennsylvania  Speaker  W 
Stuart  Helm,  drew  them  up  for  the  assembly 
of  the  States 

It  also  has  been  hard  to  find  any  pattern 
as  to  E)emocrats  and  Republicans.  The  orig- 
inal committee  of  legislators  contained  mem- 
bers of  tKJth  parties  In  New  Jersey  11  Re- 
publican State  senators  and  10  Democratic 
State  senators  Joined  In  casting  every  State 
senate  vote  for  No  3 — a  strange  course  since 
New  Jersey  Is  an  urban  SUte  which  urgently 
needs  redlstrtctlng. 

In  IlltnoLs  voting  was  largely  along  party 
lines — Democrats  against  the  proposals.  Re- 
publicans for  them  No  doubt,  some  have 
voted  in  support  of  those  amendments  in 
good  faith.  Former  Republican  Speaker 
Warren  Wood,  of  Plalnfleld,  one  of  the  origi- 
nal drafters,  said  the  purpose  was  to  halt 
the  "drift  of  i>ower  from  the  State  to  the 
Federal  Government  " 

Prof.  Charles  L  Black.  Jr  .  of  Yale,  writing 
In  the  Tale  Law  Journal  for  April,  calls  pro- 
posal No  1  a  threatening  disaster  In  a 
searching  article  he  gives  the  Implications 
far  more  scholarly  study  than  anyone  else 
up  to  now 

The  Tale  legal  specialist  writes  that  the 
proposals  are  "radical  in  the  extreme"  and 
then  says:  They  aim  not  at  the  preservation 
but  at  the  subversion  of  that  balance  which 
has  enabled  us  to  escap>e  the  evils  of  den- 
potlsm  and  totalitarianism  '  They  consti- 
tute one  more  step,  so  late  in  the  day.  at 
converting  the  United  States  into  a  confed- 
eration " 

But  many  more  people  need  to  wake  up 
Otherwise  it  may  be  too  lltUe  and  too  late 
As  it  Is,  we  may  not  know  until  after  the 
legislatures  adjourn  whether  this  dark  plot 
has  succeeded  and  the  Nation  has  actually 
allowed  a  few  men  to  undermine  our  Federal 
system  of  Government 


IMPORTS  OF  FIAT  GLASS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  slightly 
more  tluui  a  year  ago.  on  June  18.  1962. 
the  tariff  rates  on  most  categories  of 
sheet  glass  were  raised  as  a  result  of  a 
finding  of  injury  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 


sion under  the  escape  clause  procedure. 
In  its  report  on  which  that  action  was 
based,  the  Commission  had  pointed  out 
that  imports  were  Increasing  rapidly  and 
that  both  management  and  labor  had 
suffered  severely.  For  example,  the 
Commission  found  that  between  1955 
and  1960  employment  had  fallen  off 
about  16  percent,  that  domestic  plantii 
were  working  at  only  about  50  percent 
of  capacity,  and  that  the  industry  as  a 
whole  had  actually  lost  money  in  1960. 
The  entire  Commission  joined  m  the 
finding  of  injury. 

Puisuant  to  section  351 'd)  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  the  Com- 
nu.s.sion  Is  presently  engaged  in  a  re- 
view of  developments  with  respect  to 
each  domestic  industry  now  benefiting 
from  such  escape  clause  actions.  The 
Commission's  report  to  the  President  on 
Its  review  of  sheet  glass  is  scheduled  for 
completion  by  October  10  of  this  year. 

In  its  review.  I  hope  the  Commission 
will  give  heavy  weight  to  the  trend  of 
imports  since  the  change  In  duties. 
Data  on  imports  for  the  f^rst  full  year 
under  the  higher  duties  have  Just  be- 
come available.  Despite  the  higher 
duties,  imports  of  sheet  glass  have  con- 
tinued to  come  in  at  a  substantial  rate. 

During  the  12-month  period.  July 
1962  to  June  1963.  Imports  amounted  to 
the  very  large  figure  of  360  million 
pounds  That  is  only  slightly  less  than 
the  level  of  imports  in  1960 — 410  million 
pounds — ^which  was  foimd  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  be 
causing  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
industry.  In  fact,  even  at  these  higher 
rates  Imports  have  been  greater  than 
in  any  year  prior  to  1959.  and  nearly  10 
times  as  great  as  In  1952 — only  10  years 
ago. 

When  these  higher  duties  were  Im- 
posed, the  action  was  strongly  criticized 
by  the  European  Common  Market.  In 
retaliation  It  placed  duties  on  certain  of 
our  exports.  Yet  we  now  see  that  even 
this  escape-clause  tariff  on  glass  gives 
only  a  moderate  degree  of  protection  to 
the  domestic  industry. 

In  this  respect,  our  policy  on  glass  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  action  In  protecting  Eu- 
rojjean  poultry  producers.  The  Com- 
mon Market  levies  on  poultry  seem  likely 
to  wipe  out  our  poultry  exports  to  the  six 
European  countries  almost  entirely. 
Furthermore,  we  are  threatened  with  the 
same  kind  of  levies  on  our  exports  of  feed 
grains  and  other  farm  products.  Con- 
sidering the  totally  unreasonable  manner 
in  which  the  Common  Market  Is  dealing 
with  our  agricultural  exports,  there  is 
certainly  no  justification  for  complaint.s 
against  the  very  moderate  and  necessary 
level  of  protection  we  have  given  to  the 
domestic  sheet  glass  industry 

In  connection  with  the  poultry  situn- 
tion  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  State 
Department  announcement  of  a  few  days 
ago  that  it  is  prepared  to  remove  trade 
concessions  on  some  19  items  being  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  from  Com- 
mon Market  countries.  This  would  be 
in  retaliation  for  the  Increased  levies  on 
U  S  poultry  shipments  to  Europe.  This 
would  make  clear  that  we  want  to  coop- 
erate, but  we  will  not  be  pushed  around 
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It  Is  hoped  that  the  State  Department 
will  follow  through  resolutely  on  its  de- 
clared Intentions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  there  be  Inserted  in  the  Rccoro 
following  my  remarks  a  table  showing 
sheet  glass  imports  by  years  from  1951  to 
date,  and  by  6-month  periods  beginning 
In  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  imports  of  aheet  gUua.  annual  19S1-92 
arid  semiannual  l»€l-June  1963   (miUiojit 

of  pounds) 

Year:  I  Quantity 

1951 _.. 91.6 

1952 ___     87  a 

1953 118.0 

19M-.. 108.9 

1965 245.8 

1956 330.0 

1957 214.0 

1958 80S.  4 

1959 „, 507.0 

1960 410.6 

1961: 

iBt  6  months 161.7 

2d  6  months 309.7 

Full  year 871.4 

1962: 

let  6  months 276.8 

2d  6  months 190.8 

Full  year 468.4 

1063: 

1st  6  months 170.0 

2d  fl  months '__ 

Full    ye«ir 

Source:   US.  Department  of  Commeroe. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  is 

there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDEirr  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS POR  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vmfln- 
ished  business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
In  the  chair).  Without  objection,  the 
Senate  will  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7500)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  administrative  operations;  and 
for  other  purpKces. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
&sk  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
debate  on  House  bill  7500.  Mr.  DeMar- 
quis  Wyatt  and  Mr.  Ralph  Ulmer,  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  NASA  organiza- 
tion, be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor,  in  order  to  assist  Senators. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
new the  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

■nie  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  resume  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  resumed  the  call  of 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
OovERir  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  very  happy  if  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  would  recognize  next 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating].  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  been  an  extremely  fine 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Sciences.  We  appreciate 
having  him  on  the  committee.  I  am 
happy  that  he  expects  today  to  add  his 
voice  to  certain  observations  which 
have  been  made  with  reference  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  kind  words  of  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico  who,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  has  rendered  an  out- 
standing service  in  seeing  to  it  that  all 
members  of  the  committee  had  full  and 
equal  opportunity  to  question  the  wit- 
nesses. 

The  bill  came  from  the  committee 
unanimously  and,  in  general,  subject  to 
certain  amendments  which  may  be  of- 
fered, the  bill  has  my  support.  How- 
ever, I  wish  to  deal  with  one  phase  of 
the  procurement  problem  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
which  seems  to  me  quite  serious.  The 
semiannual  procurement  report  of  NASA 
has  Just  been  Issued — unfortunately,  I 
feel,  too  late  for  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Sciences  in  its  review  of  the  NASA  au- 
thorization. I  debated  whether  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  should  be 
asked  to  reopen  the  hearings,  but  con- 
cluded that  that  was  not  necessary  or 
desirable.  There  is  no  desire  to  delay 
any  phase  of  this  activity,  but  the  fig- 
ures which  I  shall  give  today  with  re- 
gard to  the  procurement  by  NASA  raise 
a  serious  question.  The  report  which 
has  just  been  issued  is  an  interesting 
and  revealing  document.  As  a  member 
of  the  committee,  I  take  an  interest  in 
all  of  NASA's  efforts,  but  I  intend  today 
to  be  somewhat  critical  of  one  phase  of 
Its  activities. 

NASA  procurement  actions  for  the  first 
half  of  fiscal  year  1963  totaled  $1,307 
billion,  which  was  an  increase  of  108 
percent  over  the  awards  during  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

I  should  like  to  direct  my  attention  to 
the  geographical  distribution  of  these 
procurements  by  NASA. 

One  State  alone,  California,  accounts 
for  48  percent  of  all  NASA  dollars.  Ten 
States  account  for  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  shares.  New  York  ranks  fourth 
among  these,  receiving  5  percent  of  the 
total  procurement,  or  $39.2  million. 

Tliat  is  quite  an  imbalance  as  between 
California  and  New  York,  which  are  rel- 


atively the  same  in  size.   NASA  explains 
this  imbalance  by  stating: 

The  large  proportion  placed  in  CalUornla 
reflects  the  heavy  concentration  In  that  State 
of  firms  in  the  aerospace  and  electronic  In- 
dustries. 

That  is  the  explanation.  Let  us  look 
into  it,  Mr.  President.  Interestingly 
enough,  this  statement— NASA's  justifi- 
cation for  an  unusually  great  imbal- 
ance— is  not  borne  out  by  other  informa- 
tion. 

Before  NASA  made  this  statement,  I 
judge,  it  had  not  seen  the  Market  Census 
of  Aerospace  Industries.  The  Market 
Census  of  Aerospace  Industries,  pub- 
lished by  Aerospace  Management,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  indicates  that  New  York  has 
13.4  percent  of  the  total  number  of  U.S. 
plants  in  the  aerospace  field  as  compared 
with  California's  23.2  percent.  Yet  Cali- 
fornia gets  48  percent  of  the  work,  or 
more  than  twice  its  percentage  of  aero- 
space plants,  while  New  York  gets  only 
5  percent,  or  less  than  half  of  its  per- 
centage of  aerospace  plants.  In  the  spe- 
cific area  of  electronics,  in  fact,  the  Mar- 
ket Census  credits  New  York  State  with 
4.2  percent  of  the  Nation's  plants  com- 
pared with  California's  5.8  percent — a 
slight  lead,  I  admit,  but  not  sufficient 
to  justify  a  tenfold  lead  in  procurement 
dollars. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  parochial  about  this  point.  If  New 
York  had  no  aerospace  facilities  or 
plants,  I  would  not  expect  it  to  get  any 
awospace  business,  but  I  contend  that  it 
Is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  any  State 
over  the  long  run  to  get  an  amount  of 
work  roughly  equivalent  to  the  extent  of 
aerospace  firms  in  the  State. 

I  emphasize  that  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  contend  that  in  any  one  year  a  State 
should  receive  a  percentage  of  wort  re- 
lated to  the  number  of  industries  in  a 
State.  But  when  NASA  explains  its 
position  by  saying : 

The  large  proportion  placed  in  California 
reflects  the  heavy  concentration  In  that  State 
of  firms  In  the  aerospace  and  electronic  in- 
dustries. 

NASA  ought  to  be  prepared  to  Justify 
the  fact  that  California  gets  twice  its 
percentage  of  aerospace  industries  and 
New  York  gets  one-half  the  percentage 
of  Its  aerospace  industries. 

One  way,  perhaps,  in  which  NASA 
could  achieve  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  procurements  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  extent  of  competition  in  its 
total  prime  contract  awards  to  busi- 
nesses. During  the  first  half  of  fiscal 
year  1963,  56  percent  of  the  direct  con- 
tracts to  business  were  awarded  through 
competitive  procedures;  44  iJercent  were 
awarded  by  noncompetitive  procure- 
ments or  a  sum  of  $360  million.  This 
is  a  surprisingly  large  amount  for  award 
without  any  type  of  competition. 

I  recognize  that  most  of  the  procure- 
ment must  be  done  by  competitive  nego- 
tiation, not  by  competitive  bidding. 
Competitive  bidding  should  be  used  so 
far  as  possible;  but  competitive  negotia- 
tion should  be  used  to  an  extent  beyond 
having  44  percent  awarded  on  a  noncom- 
petitive basis.  I  feel  that  undoubtedly 
this  contributes  to  the  present  imbalance, 
to  which  I  have  called  attention. 
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I  am  well  aware.  Mr.  President,  that 
some  of  these  procurement  actions  are 
follow-on  contracts  resulting  from  pro- 
curements that  were  originally  competi- 
tive in  one  way  or  another.  I  am  also 
aware  that  subcontracting  plays  a  big 
role,  but.  it  does  not  significantly  alter 
the  basic  procurement  pattern.  Never- 
theless, in  view  of  the  great  variance  be- 
tween NASA  prociurment  figures  and 
the  overall  nationwide  location  of  aero- 
space Industry  facilities.  I  feel  It  is  defi- 
nitely Incumbent  upon  the  Space  Admin- 
istration to  make  more  of  an  efiTort  than 
has  apparently  been  made  to  date  to  en- 
courage competitive  procurement  action. 

Having  uttered  these  words,  which  I 
suppose  would  be  considered  critical  of 
NASA.  I  wish  to  make  a  point  in  praise 
of  NASA's  efforts.  Undoubtedly,  the 
Space  Administration  has  made  an  effort 
to  cooperate  with  universities  through- 
out the  Nation  in  the  predoctoral  train- 
ing program.  Although  a  number  of 
criticisms  can  be  made  of  this  program — 
including  the  fact  that  there  is  no  cri- 
terion of  need  whatsoever  for  what 
amount  to  substantial  Government 
scholarships — it  la  evident  that  NASA 
has  tried  to  make  participation  In  this 
program  as  wide  and  far  reaching  as 
possible.  That,  to  my  mind,  is  a  healthy 
sign.  I  would  like  to  see  the  same  efforts 
undertaken  with  regard  to  NASA  con- 
tracts for  work  and  supplies. 

Mr.  President.  I  raise  this  issue  today, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  New  York  State. 
which  has  a  great  interest  in  the  aero- 
space industry,  but  also  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  We  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly conscious  of  the  Importance  of  de- 
veloping top  space  instruments  and 
crafts  as  our  future  may  depend  upon 
successfiil  penetration  of  space.  For  the 
growth  and  support  of  the  aerospace  pro- 
gram, national  interest  is  essential  and 
full  national  participation  Is  vital.  For 
only  with  national  awareness  comes  na- 
tional understanding  and  national  sup- 
port. One  certain  way  of  attaining  this 
is  greater  distribution  of  industrial  con- 
tracts throughout  the  Nation. 

A  concentration  of  our  space  program 
in  1  State,  out  of  the  50 — to  the  extent 
which  I  have  pointed  out.  48  percent  of 
the  procurement  in  1  State — cannot  in 
the  long  run  have  a  healthy  impact, 
either  on  that  State,  or  on  the  Nation,  or 
on  the  space  program  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr   KEATINO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator's  entire  presentation.  Did  the 
Senator's  presentrtion  contain  figures 
for  the  various  States,  showing  the  pro- 
portion of  electronics  contracts  assigned 
to  each  State? 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  can  furnish  that  in- 
formation. All  I  referred  to  was  the  fact 
that  48  percent  of  all  NASA  dollars  have 
gone  to  California,  whereas  California 
has  23.2  percent  of  the  industries  in  the 
aerospace  field. 

NASA's  explanation  of  why  there  is 
such  a  great  concentration  of  contracts 
in  California  is  that  there  is  such  a  heavy 
concentration  in  that  State  of  aerospace 
firms.    Contrast  that  with  the  State  of 


New  York,  which  received  only  5  percent 
of  NASA  dollars,  and  has  13.4  percent 
of  the  aerospace  firms.  In  other  words. 
California  got  well  over  twice  the 
amount  of  business  as  It  had  aerospace 
firms  New  York  got  less  than  half  of  the 
amount  of  business  as  it  had  aerospace 
firms. 

I  assume  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
interested  in  Ohio  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  him  those  figures,  which  are  now 
available. 

The  net  value  of  awards  was  $7,353,000. 
or  .9  percent  of  the  total;  and  the  per- 
centage of  aerospace  firms  in  Ohio  is 
5.74. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Ohio  has  fared  worse 
even  than  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr  KEATINO.  Proportionately.  Ohio 
has  fared  worse  than  New  York. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  that  44  percent  of  these 
contracts  were  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  bidding. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  No;  56  percent  were 
awarded  through  competitive  procedures, 
both  competitive  bidding  and  competi- 
tive negotiation.  But  the  amazing  total 
of  44  percent  was  awarded  with  access 
to  only  one  firm — noncompetitive  pro- 
curement. I  feel  that  this  is  an  as- 
tonishingly large  amount  of  procurement 
to  be  done  without  any  competition 
whatever,  either  in  the  way  of  bidding  or 
in  the  way  of  negotiation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  New  York  to  say 
that  NASA  contends  that  the  large  pro- 
portion of  contracts  that  has  gone  to 
California  Is  the  consequence  of  the  con- 
centration of  jet  industry  there? 

Mr.  KEATINO.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  that  the  figures 
do  not  prove  that  contention  to  be  a 
fact? 

Mr.  KEATINO.  There  Ls  a  large  pro- 
portion In  California.  California  has 
the  largest  numt)er  of  aerospace  busi- 
nesses. Twenty-three  and  two-tenths 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  aerospace 
Industries  Is  located  in  California.  Ap- 
parently NASA  felt  it  was  necessary  in 
Its  report,  which  came  to  us  since  the 
bill  was  considered  in  committee,  to  ex- 
plain why  California  got  this  large  pro- 
portion of  contracts.  The  explanation 
It  made  was  that  "the  large  proportion 
placed  in  California  reflects  the  heavy 
concentration  In  that  State  of  firms  in 
the  aerospace  and  electronic  Industry  " 

Then  along  comes  the  Market  Census 
of  Aerospace  Industry,  which  reveals  the 
figures  to  which  I  have  referred,  which 
show  that  in  the  State  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  for  instance,  0  9  percent,  less 
than  1  percent,  of  the  total  number  of 
NASA  dollars  went  there,  whereas  in  his 
State  Ls  located  5  75  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  aerospace  industries. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is.  the  actual 
statistical  figures  do  not  t)ear  out  the 
reasons  given  for  this  concentration  of 
assignments  to  the  Western  States'' 

Mr.  KEATING.  They  not  only  do  not 
bear  it  out;  they  definitely  negative  it  as 
a  reason  for  California's  getting  this 
extremely  heavy  concentration. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  am  t^rateful  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  .shall  have 
something  to  .say  on  the  sub'pct  later. 


EXCLUSION  OP  LUMBER  FROM  CER- 
TAIN TARIFP-FILINQ  REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  S  1032. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
Hou.sc  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  '  S. 
1032'  to  exclude  cargo  which  Is  lumber 
from  certain  tanfT-fillng  requirements 
under  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  which 
were,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert 

That  section  18(b)  i  1  i  of  the  Shipping  Act. 
1916.  a«  amended  (46  USC  817(b)  (li).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following  "or  Ui  cargo 
which  Is  lumber.  Aa  used  In  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'lumber'  means  lumber  not 
further  manufactured  than  passing  length- 
wise through  a  standard  planing  machine 
and  cr(3S8cut  to  length,  logs,  poles,  piling, 
and  ties.  Including  such  articles  preserva- 
tlvely  treated,  or  bored,  or  framed,  but  not 
Including  plywood  or  Qnlshed  articles 
knocked  down  or  set  up." 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  exclude  cargo  which  is  lum- 
ber from  certain  tariff- filing  require- 
ments under  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  as 
amended.  " 

Mr.  B.A_RTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments,  which  are  of  a  vcch- 
nical  and  clarifying  nature. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The 
que.stion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 
JURISDICTION  0"\rER  NONPROFIT 
COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey]  will  shortly  be 
introducing  a  bill,  which  I  shall  cospon- 
sor,  dealing  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mi-ssion's  authority  to  supervise  rural 
electric  cooperatives.  I  wish  to  join  him 
in  his  remarks,  as  well  as  in  the  sponsor- 
ship of  this  legislation. 

Ever  since  the  inception  of  rural  elec- 
tric co-ops.  they  have  been  under  the 
control  and  supervision  of  the  Rural 
Electric  Administrator,  as  well  as  various 
public  commissions  in  the  State,  that  op- 
erate thereunder. 

The  Federal  Power  Commi.ssion  never 
ha.s  had  any  authority  or  control  or 
supervision  over  them,  but  it  now  seeks, 
as  It  has  done  several  times  in  the  past, 
lo  bring  them  under  its  supervision. 

I  think  this  is  totally  unnecessary — 
that  they  do  not  have  the  authority — and 
would  prove  to  be  a  burden  that  will  be 
costly  and  unwarranted. 

.■\mong  the  three  power  co-ops  which 
have  been  served  with  notice  to  .show 
cau.se  why  they  should  not  be  brought 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  Is  the  Minnkota 
Power  Cooperative,  serving  a  part  of 
North  Dakota  and  a  part  of  Minnesota. 
There  has  not  been  a  single  complaint,  to 
my  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  public 


with  reference  to  the  Minnkota  Power 
CooperatlTe.  I  know  they  have  gotten 
along  very  well  with  the  distributing  co- 
operatives, and  there  has  never  been  a 
single  complaint,  to  my  knowledge,  on 
the  part  of  the  private  power  companies 
serving  the  area.  Just  why  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  should  demand  that 
it  and  other  co-ope  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  come  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  is  more 
than  I  can  understand. 

This  legislation  should  be  enacted  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  to  indicate  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  that  it 
should  not  get  into  this  field  in  which  it 
has  no  business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  months  a  number  of  us  in  the 
Congress  have  pointed  out  that  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  does  not  have 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  and  the  cooperatives 
financed  tmder  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936.  Our  remarks  were  prompted 
by  Indications  that  some  members  of  the 
FPC  and  Its  staff  were  seeking  to  extend 
Jurisdiction  to  the  REA  cooperatives. 

Our  admonition  that  stich  efforts 
should  be  undertaken  only  after  Con- 
gress has  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  matter  through  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  apparently  has  been 
disregarded  by  the  FPC.  On  July  22, 
1963,  the  Commission  issued  an  order 
against  Dairyland  Power  Cooperative, 
Minnkota  Power  Cooperative,  and  South 
Central  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  to 
show  cause  why  they  should  not  comply 
with  the  Commission's  regulations  on 
rate  schedule  filing,  accounting,  and 
reporting. 

This  formal  FPC  proceeding  imposes 
upon  the  cooperatives  a  great  and  uimec- 
essary  costly  burden  of  establishing 
by  protracted  hearings  and  litigation 
what  is  already  clear — that  they  are  not 
subject  to  FPC  Jurisdiction.  This  is  a 
burden  these  cooperatives  cannot  afford. 
FPC  and  Its  staff,  too.  with  its  great  re- 
sponsibilities for  really  necessary  activ- 
lUes  in  other  areas,  likewise  should  be 
spared  these  unnecessary  proceedings. 

I  digress  to  point  out  that  all  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  needs  to  do 
is  to  do  what  it  Is  supposed  to  do.  The 
law  is  perfectly  clear.  The  FPC  has 
enough  work  to  do  in  connection  with 
the  regulation  of  the  large  utilities,  and 
in  connection  with  gas  rates,  and  other 
Items,  without  trjrlng  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  exploring  new  areas  of  activity. 
As  I  pointed  out  several  weeks  ago,  the 
law  does  not  give  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission authority  over  rural  electric 
cooperatives.  I  for  one  will  not  stand 
Idly  by  and  permit  this  administrative 
agency  to  probe  Into  areas  where  it  has 
no  jurisdiction,  especially  when  it  does 
not  fully  meet  its  responsibilities  in  the 
areas  where  it  does  have  Jurisdiction. 

Because  a  majority  of  the  Commission 
has  seen  fit  to  proceed  without  getting 
direction  from  the  Congress  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  am  introducing  legislaticm  today 
which  will  make  even  more  clear  what 
clearly  is  the  law  now — as  it  has  been 
since  the  inception  of  the  REA  pro- 
gram— that  REA  cooperatives  are  not 
subject  to  FPC  Jurisdiction.    I  am  intro- 
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duclng  this  bin  for  myself  and  for  Sena- 
tors YouHO  of  North  Dakota,  Nelson, 
McGovKRN,  Nkubebgeb,  and  McCarthy. 
The  reasons  REA  cooperatives  are  not 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  FPC  and 
why  they  should  continue  to  be  exempt 
have  been  set  out  at  length  by  me  and 
others  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  not 
<mly  in  recent  months,  but  also  In  past 
years  when  legislation  was  introduced  to 
extend  FPC  Jurisdiction  over  the  coop- 
eratives.   Such  attempts  were  defeated  in 
the  past  through  energetic  opposition  by 
Senators  Magkuson,  Aiken.  Fxtlbright, 
McClxllan.  and  Hn.L,  and  former  Sen- 
ators Barkley,  La  Follette,  Maybank,  and 
Shlpstead.  and  more  recently,  by  myself. 
Mr.  President.  I  want  to  briefly  simi- 
marize  the  reasons  cooperatives  are  not 
subject  to  FPC  Jurisdiction.    First,  when 
Congress  established  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration,  it  gave  the  REA 
Administrator — as  the  legislative  history 
shows — broad  discretion  to   administer 
the  REA  program  vigorously  and  effec- 
tively, unhampered  by  review  or  second 
guessing    by    another    Federal    agency. 
FPC  review   could   have   entailed  pro- 
tracted litigation  not  only  in  the  Com- 
mission, but  in  the  courts  as  well.    The 
legislative  history  on  this  point  Is  so 
clear  that  even  the  General  Coxinsel  of 
FE»C  has  said  that  the  Congress  did  not 
intend  REA  loans   to  be  reviewed   by 
FPC. 

Secondly,  FPC  regulation  is  imneces- 
sary  as  a  protection  for  the  Investors  and 
the  consmners  where,  as  In  the  case  of 
REA  cooperatives,  the  investor  is  the 
United  States — whose  interests  are  well 
protected  by  the  Administrator — and  the 
consumers  are  the  owners  of  the  coop- 
eratives. As  owners,  the  consumers  con- 
trol the  cooperative's  operations,  includ- 
ing its  rates  and  service  conditions. 
They  would  have  no  motive  to  over- 
charge themselves  and  if  the  rates  they 
set  produce  more  than  cost  of  service,  the 
same  constuners  own  and  ultimately  re- 
cover these  margins. 

If  the  Federal  Power  Commission  is 
engaged  in  an  expansion  under  what  is 
known  as  Parkinson's  law,  adding  more 
and  more  employees  as  it  undertakes 
new  responsibilities,  I  say  it  is  time  to 
call  a  halt. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Power  Act,  in  de- 
fining public  utilities,  expressly  retains 
the  concept  of  service  to  the  public 
which  is  generally  found  in  the  State 
commission  statutes.  The  courts  inter- 
preting such  statutes  have  almost  uni- 
versally excluded  cooperatives  from 
such  definition  for  the  reasons  already 
indicated.  For  the  FPC  to  interpret  its 
statutes  to  confer  jurisdiction  over  co- 
operatives would  be  to  disregard  not  only 
the  express  language  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  Its  legislative  history,  the  ad- 
ministrative practice  of  prior  Commis- 
sions and  the  logical  bases  for  Commis- 
sion Jurisdiction  generally,  but  also  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  authority  in  the 
State  courts  which  have  faced  this  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  State  commission 
statutes. 

Prompt  enactment  of  the  bill  I  am  In- 
troducing would,  I  am  confident,  avoid  a 
needless  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  and 
free  both  the  electric  cooperatives  and 


the  FPC  from  a  costly  and  unnecessary 
burden  of  protracted  litigation. 

Another  way  to  save  the  taxpayers 
some  money,  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
mit the  rural  electric  cooperatives  to 
continue  in  business  without  harass- 
ment, is  for  the  FPC  to  attend  to  its  own 
knitting,  and  do  what  It  is  supposed  to 
do.  The  law  is  clear.  'We  would  not 
need  new  legislation  except  for  the  stub- 
bornness of  some  people  who  are  pur- 
suing an  illegal  course  in  the  face  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law  in  this  case,  as 
expressly  stated  by  Congress. 

On  several  occasions  legislation  was 
introduced  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  rural 
electric  cooperatives.  That  legislation 
has  been  soundly  defeated  on  several 
occasions.  Yet  this  does  not  seem  to 
curtaU  the  activities  of  the  FPC  with 
respect  to  the  rural  electric  coops. 
Therefore  I  am  introducing  today,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  colleagues  I 
have  mentioned,  legislation  which  if  en- 
acted will  expressly  forbid  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  extend  its  line  of 
activity  in  this  direction. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2028)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act,  as  amended.  In  respect 
of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  over  nonproflt  cooperatives, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Humphhey  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  tiUe.  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shield. 
Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  I  am  asking  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  to  permit  me 
to  Join  in  the  sponsorship  of  the  bill 
and  to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 
Our  experience  in  Oregon  with  REA's 
tells  us  that  the  development  of  some 
of  our  rural  commimities  would  be  very 
much  behind  the  time  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  efforts  of  the  REA's.  I  should 
dislike  to  see  that  effort  stifled  In  any 
way.  I  Join  the  Senator  In  his  excellent 
statement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  very  much.  She  al- 
ways has  been  vitally  interested  in  the 
rural  electriflcation  program  and  always 
has  been  a  champion  of  the  constuner 
interests.  I  am  privileged  to  have  her 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHRETir.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  to  supple- 
ment what  the  Jimlor  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Netjberger]  has  so  well 
said  with  reference  to  the  remarks  be- 
ing made  in  this  forum  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  make  spe- 
cific reference  to  what  rural  electrifica- 
tion has  done  in  the  State  of  "West  Vir- 
ginia. I  remember  very  well  that  when 
the  original  act  was  passed,  there  was 
considerable  opposition,  and  that  some 
charges  came  from  certain  of  the  pri- 
vate power  companies. 

Since  then,  many  of  the  officials  of 
these  firms  have  very  frankly  told  me 
that  the  rural  electriflcation  program 
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tnfco  fami 


It 


not 

I  mm  grmtetvi  for  tte  sttention  wtii^ 
li  acain  foeond  by  tbe  Senator^  taelpfnl 
apeacfa.  on  the  oootrfbwtiona  of  tHe  rural 
clectrlflfatlow  program.  West  Virginia 
has  proAted  by  ttea.  and  the  private 
deetrteal  bidiistof  has  profited  also. 

Mr.  HUMPHRKT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  wise  ooonsel  and  his  perti- 
nent remarks.  I  eonsratolate  hhn  par- 
tieidarly  ^t  what  be  has  said  about  the 
mutaalitr  ot  lutciwl  bi  this  program 
between  rural  eltctiMltatlon  eoopera- 
tfrea  and  prhrate  IndiotoT. 

Mr.  YOUlfO  of  Korth  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  the  Oeaatof  from  Mbmesota 
made  a  fay  impropriate  statement  when 
he  spoke  of  Federal  agencies  always 
wishlnr  always  to  extend  thefr  opera- 
tions.  to  get  more  and  more  empJoyeea 
and.  of  coarse,  more  and  more  money. 
He  and  I  serre  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Lone  a«o  we  foand  that 
tbe  only  way  we  can  slop  such  expansion 
is  throogh  special  lefMatlon.  and  if  that 
does  not  work,  to  cut  their  approprt- 
ations. 

Mr.  HUMKURSY.  TTic  Senator  Is 
correct.  I  asnre  the  Senator  of  my  co- 
operaUoR.  I  am  piltlleged  to  have  him 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bilL 
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Bir.  SYMUfCnOIf.  Mr.  President,  a 
Ottle  over  5  yean  ago.  the  £iatIonal  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958  was  en- 
acted: and  It  would  aiweax  afiproprlate 
to  now  review  briefly  the  achievements 
which  NASA  oangreBBiaDal  authorization 
has  made  pos^hle. 

In  that  qimra^y  of  1958.  all  Americans 
felt  the  sting  of  Soviet  feats  la  space 
which  we  were  not  only  unable  to  match 
but  did  not  even  have  plana  for  matching. 

At  that  time,  howevtf .  we  came  to 
realize  the  importance  of  gettins  our 
space  program  underwajr  aa  rapidly  as 
pooilble:  and  abo  the  bnportanoe  of  pro- 
viding correct  poDCT.  as  well  as  orga- 
nfBktlonal  arrangmients  to  provide  for 
the  new  agency  vhidi  would  be  respon- 
sible for  American,  progress  In  space  sci- 
ence and  technolQgy. 

In  drawing  up  the  provlslona  of  the 
National  AeronautJPS  and  Space  Act, 
Congresa  wanted  to  xaake  sure  that 
strong  and  progxeMlve  leadership  would 
be  developed  lor  the  dvlBan  part  of  our 
national  space  progzam. 

Coogzess  dcBiiad  to  fix  responsOaiUty 
for  "getting  the  Job  done"— aasertiiw 
^-^t***^"  leadoEribip  in  this  important 
new  field. 
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We  wanted  to  make  certafai  also  that 
the  mllttary  aspects  of  spMC  wookl  not 
be  nedested:  that  the  Departaaent  of 
would  have  fun  opportunity  to 
the  space  aecurlty  needs  a<  the  Na- 
tion iw  rapidly  as  these  needs  brrame 
(dear. 

In  this  way  we  hoped  and  planned  to 
assure  the  peace;  and  also  to  harvest 
the  fruits  of  the  peaceful  oee  of  space. 

In  short,  we  wanted  a  balanced  pro- 
gram of  space  progress,  flexible  enough 
to  meet  all  the  present  and  foreseeable 
futinre  needs  of  the  Nation  without 
wastefxil  duplication  of  effort. 

Let  UB  see  how  our  Uieoncs  written 
into  laws  5  years  aero,  have  worked  out  m 
practice. 

Our  position  in  space  today  is  excei- 
hent — and  steadily  Improving — thanks  to 
a  sound  basic  law  phis  hard-driving,  re- 
sponsible action  by  NASA  Administrator 
Jamea  B.  Webb.  Mr.  Webb  and  his  or- 
gmaimaLOtMi  have  determined  to  meet  the 
apace  goals  set  by  the  President  and 
Congress. 

In  5  short  year<t,  NASA  has  brought 
about  a  rapid  buiklup  of  our  national 
competence  in  space.  Despite  the  urgent 
nature  of  this  buildup,  despite  the  fact 
space  progress  reiiuires  an  onenritng 
seriea  of  Increasingly  dilAcult  steps 
across  new  technological  thresholds,  this 
relatively  new  but  all  important  agency 
IS  establishing  an  impressive  record  of 
reiiabUity  and  soccesa 

I  need  not  stress  here  the  record  estab- 
lished in  Project  Mercury. 

Six  astronauts  were  sent  into  space  In 
this  pioneering  program.  Bach  of  them 
successfully  oompteted  his  dtfllcnit  mis- 
sion, from  the  standpoint  of  both  its 
engineering  and  sdentifle  aspects. 

The  record  is  now  clear  that  Mercury 
was  an  ably  plarmed.  competent  effort  by 
NASA's  Govenunent-lndustry-anlver- 
sfty  team;  an  effort  which  proved  the 
soundness  oit  the  UJ3.  approach  to 
manned  space  flight. 

This  successful  completion  of  Project 
Mercury  Justifies  Congress  to  support 
with  eonfWence  Projects  Gemini  and 
Apdlo.  the  next  two  steps  In  the  national 
effort  to  achieve  preeminence  In  manned 
space  flight  during  this  decade. 

Five  years  ago  our  space  rockets  were 
blowing  up  right  and  left,  partly  becan.so 
we  were  trying  to  make  vii>  for  a  late  start, 
partly  because  of  Inexperience 

It  Is  a  fact,  howrver.  that,  slrKe  IWO. 
the  dependable  Thor-Defta  rocket  has 
scored  19  straight  successes  In  spacecraft 
launchtngs.  Out  of  a  total  of  20 
launches,  only  1  failed,  the  first,  back 
hi  19«>. 

Every  one  of  the  sevesi  scientific  satel- 
lites NASA  has  launched  In  1962  and  19«3 
has  gone  Into  orbit  and  has  satlsfactorfly 
performed  Its  mission. 

One  Relay  and  two  Telstax  communi- 
cations satellitQS  have  been  put  Into  serv- 
ice.   AH  were  successes. 

Relay  is  stQI  operadug;  and  1.390  ex- 
periments and  64  TV  demonstrations 
have  been  conducted  successfully  with 
this  satellite. 

Tbe  score  for  the  Tiros  weather  satel- 
lite is  seven  successes,  no  f  aOures. 

The  first  stage  of  the  giant  new  Saturn 
booster,  so  far  as  Is  known  the  world's 
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powerful  rocket  stage,  has  been 
fhght  tested  foor  thnea  Each  ttane  it 
performed  nearly  perfectly. 

On  its  second  attempt,  hi  1963.  NASA 
launched  tt>e  Mariner  spacecraft  on  its 
fly-bgr  of  Venua.  setting  a  new  record  for 
U)f« -distance  radio  communicaticxis  at 
54  mllbon  miles. 

Mariner  II  completed  the  world  s  first 
.successful  mission  in  tiie  field  of  plane- 
tary exploration  by  si^acecrsft. 

0:i  the  flr.st  attempi  ever  made  to  put 
a  satellite  into  24- hour  synchronous  orbit 
S'J.iOO  miles  above  the  earth,  NASA  was 
also  successful,  even  though  the  elec- 
tronic eciuipmml  aboard  failed  and  the 
achievement  of  synchronous  orbit  had  to 
be  confirmed  visually. 

Syncom  n  launched  a  few  days  ago, 
July  26.  was  compleieiy  successful.  ( 

The  extraordinary  advances  in  recent 
years  in  rocket  reliabibty  and  space- 
craft guidance  and  performance  are 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  skill,  hard 
work,  and  good  Judgment  of  our  space 
team  and  the  men  responsible  for  direct- 
ing it 

The  record  proves  we  have  invested 
well — powerful  and  reliabie  rockets. 
versatile  and  productive  spacecraft. 

Now  we  can  watch  with  confidence  the 
increasingly  complex  facilities  required 
to  fabricate,  test,  launch,  and  control 
the  new  boosters  and  long-range  space 
vehicles  this  country  is  learning  to  build. 
We  view  already  the  return  on  our  in- 
vestment in  terms  of  Increased  secxnity. 
new  scientific  knowledge,  and  a  quick- 
ened pace  of  technological  progress  all 
across  the  board. 

But  we  must  look  beyond  the  hard- 
ware, the  research  and  launch  facilities, 
the  new  technology,  so  as  to  find  the 
true  worth  of  our  &-year  investment  m 
the  national  space  program. 

In  5  years  this  Nation  has  created  a 
new  national  resource;  thousands  of 
highly  trained  men  and  women  in  in- 
dustry, in  Government,  and  in  the  uni- 
versities and  research  institutions,  now 
leading  America  into  the  space  age.  peo- 
ple dedicated  to  making  this  country  the 
world's  leading  spacefaring  nation. 

I  turn  now  to  the  balance  that  has 
been  achieved  in  our  national  space  iwo- 
gram.  the  proper  division  of  effort  and 
resources  between  military  and  civilian 
space  programs;  between  maimed  and 
unmanned  space  flight;  between  space 
science  and  space  technology;  between 
current  programs  and  advanced  research 
in  support  of  future  programs;  between 
the  apace  program  and  other  possibili- 
ties for  rta^^ira^ai  Contribution  to  research 
and  de\'ek>pinent. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  proper  balance 
in  this  program,  doeens  of  issues  must  be 
debated,  and  huiKlreds  of  di£&cult  and 
perhaps  fateful  decisions  made,  every 
year. 

The  program  is  dynamic,  the  number 
of  possible  alternatives  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

The  facts  and  suxn^ositkais  on  which 
important  Judgments  are  based  may 
change  drastically  overnight;  and  un- 
fortunately some  important  changes  may 
be  so  subtle  that  tiiey  ring  no  alarm 
bells. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  tremen- 
dous pressures  which  build  up  in  favor 
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of  stressing  this  or  that  aspect  of  the 
program  and  Congress  will  be  doing  Its 
duty  to  the  coimtry,  and  to  future  gen- 
erations, only  as  the  question  of  the 
proper  balance  in  our  space  program  is 
always  open,  always  on  the  agenda. 

That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
can  avoid  or  postpone  decisions  on  the 
issues  and  the  programs  as  laid  before 
us  in  the  annual  funding  process. 

The  present  level  of  effort  and  the 
present  definition  of  priorities,  as  set 
forth  in  the  NASA  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1964,  seem  reasonable,  justi- 
fied, and  worthy  of  congressional  sup- 
p>ort. 

Some  who  object  to  the  present  bal- 
ance in  the  NASA  program  either  mis- 
understand or  misrepresent  the  goals  of 
our  national  space  program.  They  say 
we  are  concentrating  too  heavily  on  a 
wild  race  to  the  moon,  with  dubious 
chances  of  winning  or  acquiring  any- 
thing of  real  value  for  our  effort. 
I  believe  they  are  wrong. 
Our  goal,  as  the  President  has  ex- 
pressed it  and  Congress  has  endorsed  It, 
Is  to  take  the  lead  and  hold  the  lead  in 
the  all -important  areas  of  space  science, 
space  engineering,  space  exploration,  and 
space  use. 

In  the  field  of  space  science,  I  believe 
we  have  moved  ahead  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  the  advanced  orbiting  ob- 
servatories which  will  be  coming  into 
service  over  the  next  few  years  should 
enable  us  to  maintain  this  lead.  They 
win  also  provide  valuable  information  to 
our  own  scientists  as  well  as  to  the  world 
scientific  community. 

In  using  space  technology  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind,  we  have  also  taken  the 
lead  with  our  highly  successful  weather 
and  communications  satellites. 

The  new  Nimbus  weather  satellite,  to 
be  launched  soon,  will  help  maintain  that 
lead;  and  our  experiments  with  synchro- 
nous-orbit communications  satellites 
should  keep  us  in  the  forefront  of  this 
field. 

In  the  field  of  manned  space  flight  we 
have  been  behind  and  still  are  behind. 
Projects  Gemini  and  Apollo  and  the 
building  of  the  Saturn  I  and  Saturn  V 
rockets  are  an  effort  to  overcome  Soviet 
superiority  in  such  flight  we  hope  before 
this  decade,  the  first  decade  of  the  space 
age,  is  out. 

Let  it  be  clear,  however,  that  the 
United  States  is  not  committed  to  any 
all-out  race — crash  program — so  as  to 
be  first  to  the  moon.  Rather  to  the  vig- 
orous, rapid,  and  orderly  buildup  of  the 
space  power  called  for  in  Projects  Gem- 
ini and  Apollo:  programs  which  will  give 
us  the  scientific,  technical,  and  opera- 
tional capability  to  land  men  on  the 
moon,  explore  its  characteristics,  and 
return  those  men  safely  to  earth  within 
this  decade. 

The  moon  is  no  finish  line  In  a  race. 
It  is  but  a  proving  ground  where  we  will 
test  and  demonstrate  that  competence 
in  space  technology  Is  essential  to  Insure 
our  security. 

We  are  not  entirely  sure  that  the 
schedule  we  have  set  In  Projects  Gemini 
and  Apollo  will  enable  us  to  be  first  on 
the  moon.    That  depends,  at  least  in 


part,  on  the  pace  the  Soviet  Union  is 
willing  and  able  to  maintain. 

But  the  goals  we  have  now  set  are 
donandlng  and  call  for  tremendous  ef- 
fort In  this  decade  and  the  schedule  we 
have  set  allows  no  time  for  indecision  or 
heel  dragging. 

The  question  of  what  NASA  appropria- 
tions can  safely  be  deferred  to  another 
budget  year  is,  of  course,  a  most  legiti- 
mate one. 

Let  us  be  certain,  however,  that  every 
action  taken  in  this  connection  is  an  ac- 
tion which  assures  Projects  Gemini  and 
Apollo  remaining  on  schedule,  thereby 
hastening  the  day  when  America  can  be 
sure  it  is  second  to  none  in  manned  space 
flight. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  for  a 
question,  for  purpKJses  of  information? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  money  is 
to  be  expended,  as  authorized  by  this 
bin,  in  the  direct  and  indirect  efforts  to 
place  a  man  on  the  moon? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  total  is  more 
than  $5  billion;  and  I  believe  that  the 
moon  project  will  require  scnnewhat  over 
50  percent  of  that  totaL 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  would  be  about 
$3.5  billion? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  $2.5  billion  to 
$2,750  million;  that  is  my  estimate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  imder- 
stand  that  it  was  originally  envisioned 
that  we  would  pl£u;e  a  man  on  the  moon 
by  the  year  1975?  That  was  the  Eisen- 
hower program. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator's  memory  is  correct;  I  do  not 
hap];>en  to  recall  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  now  the 
target  date  for  the  achievement  of  that 
objective? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  hoped  to 
achieve  this  objective  in  the  present 
decade — that  is,  by  1970. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  envisioned  that 
the  annual  expenditures  in  the  next  6 
years  will  be  the  equivalent  of  the  $2,500 
million  being  spent  in  the  fiscal  year 
1964;  or  will  It  be  more? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  it  would 
be  about  the  same.  Of  coiu'se,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  extrapolate  what  the  future 
holds;  but  Director  Webb  has  said  he 
estimates  that  the  appropriation  requests 
will  level  off  at  this  time,  and  that  the 
cost  of  the  whole  program,  overall,  to 
place  a  group  of  men  on  the  moon,  will 
be  around  $20  billion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    From  now  until  1970? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  in  6  years,  that 
would  mean  an  average  annual  expendi- 
ture of  about  $6,666  million. 

Let  me  ask  whether  the  House  cut  the 
amoiuit  requested,  and  how  the  Senate 
Committee's  flgures  compare  with  those 
of  the  House — if  the  Senator  will  refer 
to  the  psige  on  which  the  figures  are  to  be 
found. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  I  recall,  the 
House  cut  the  amount  about  $500  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  what  page  does 
that  appear? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  On  page  V  of  the 
report.      The    House    R.    ti    D.    figure 


would  be  about  $4,500  million,  counting 
administrative  operations;  and  after 
adding  to  that  the  amount  for  con- 
struction of  facilities,  the  amount  would 
be  about  $5,200  million.  The  total  Sen- 
ate committee  figures,  approved  are 
about  $5,500  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  the  House 
figure  is  about  $300  million  below  the 
Senate  committee  figure? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  A  little  more  than 
$300  million  below  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  identify  the  items  with  respect 
to  which  the  House  made  cuts,  which 
the  Senate  committee  restored? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  could  not  do 
that  at  this  moment,  but  I  shall  be  glad 
to  supply  them  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  lunar  and  plane- 
tary exploration  items  on  page  75  show 
that  the  budget  request  was  $322,600,000. 
The  House  approved  $254,400,000;  the 
Senate  committee  approved  $282,600,000. 
That  is  one  item,  and  there  are  others. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  committee  was 
there  any  discussion  about  abating  the 
speed  of  the  objective  of  reaching  the 
moon? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  believe  there  was 
considerable  discussion  of  it.  During  all 
of  my  service  in  the  Senate,  I  have  never 
seen  a  budget  more  thoroughly  examined 
from  the  authorization  standpoint  than 
the  budget  for  the  NASA  program  this 
year. 

As  I  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks,  this  is  not  In  any 
sense  a  crash  program;  it  is  an  accel- 
erated program.  I  stated  the  record  as 
to  how  successful  the  operation  has  been 
in  the  past,  in  meeting  accurately  and 
on  time  the  various  undertakings.  But 
I  assure  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  the 
committee  went  into  the  budget  very 
carefully,  on  all  the  items;  and  we  felt 
justified  in  making  this  relatively  slight 
increase  in  the  amount  for  the  lunar 
project. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  repeat  the  figures : 
$2,500  million  is  the  authorization  for 
plcu;Ing  a  man  on  the  moon;  the  total 
project  will  cost  $20  billion  from  this 
point  In;  and  it  is  hoped  to  achieve  the 
landing  by  1970  or  before? 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  date  in  the  orig- 
inal program  of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration was  1975.  Why  is  it  thought 
that  in  this  period  of  financial  stress  we 
should  be  compacting  the  program?  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senator's  answer 
to  that  question. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  we  are  not  In  a  period  of  great 
financial  stress.  I  believe  the  country 
today  is  enjoying  the  highest  per  capita 
Income  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  The  gross  national  product  last 
year  was  $555  billion,  of  which  $355  bil- 
lion was  for  personal  demands  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
I  think  our  prosperity  is  unprecedented 
in  world  history. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  it 
appears  very  important  to  me — especial- 
ly from  the  standpoint  of  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States— ttiat  we 
maintain  equality  in  space. 
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oar  timm  aiM,  tkm  was  a  day 
taioae  wko  oontrailad  the  froond  eon- 
tnOtd  tba  votM;  Urtar,  ttiose  who  eon- 
trallad  ttio  aaaa  esBtroUed  th«  world. 
Today,  thoae  wbo  eenlrol  tbe  air  oontrol 
the  world.    He  said: 

I  pffvdtet— sad  I  AouM  like  to  Imw  this 
aMwfM  wlta  jom.  m  I  nUn  tnm  tti«  Joint 
Ctilefa  of  Staff— tba*  ki  tiM  Tmbarm  thoas  vtko 

itrot  nw;*  win  •ontrol  ttts  world. 


That  advice  waa  given  to  the  people 
by  a  maa  with  a  great  Intellect.  If  that 
la  true,  I  do  not  see  any  serious  problem 
In  thla  Nation,  with  a  gross  national 
product  of  ISftB  bUIlan  last  year — and 
It  la  estimated  to  be  considerably  larger 
than  that  this  year — If  1  percent  of  the 
groes  national  product  la  put  Into  the 
seciuity  and  presdge  Incident  to  our 
Nation  not  belnc  aecond  in  the  space 
race.  

Mr.  LAUSCHB.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  answer  giren.  I  do  not  quite 
concur  In  what  the  Senator  from  lils- 
aourl  has  said  about  the  great  prosperity 
we  are  supposed  to  be  enjoying.  When 
it  ia  said  that  our  growth  is  not  ade- 
quate. I  use  as  a  premise  my  understand- 
ing that  we  ought  to  be  taxing  leas.  The 
tax  burden  is  too  great. 

This  morning,  I  read  an  important 
article  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
nationa  of  the  worid  are  more  or  less 
repudiating  the  Brookings  Institution 
report  on  how  we  should  solve  our  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  problems.  I  wish  I  could 
feel  as  eon  tented  about  our  flacal  poai- 
tioa  as  oihera  do;  but  I  cannot. 

Oik  further  waeatioo:  What  is  the  rea- 
aon  why  the  date  was  advanced  from 
U15  to  16707 

Mr.  8TMINOTON.  One  of  the  rea- 
aona  was  that  we  would  save  billions  by 
expediting  it,  beeaoae  the  estimate  orig- 
InaUy  was  $11  biHian  through  only  1970 
to  do  the  job  bar  lt75— later  this  was 
ralaad  to  $22,50t  ailUon:  we  feel  we  can 
accomplish  the  manned  lunar  mlsaioa 
by  larm  for  ia»  Mllion. 

Mr.  Preaident.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASS.  Mr.  PrcatdenU  a  few  days 
ago  the  Senate  Space  Committee  voted 
to  strike  the  anthoclBation  of  $5  million 
for  a  new  eleetivnlca  research  center 
propoaed  for  the  Boston  area.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  xajf  vlaiw,  the  eommlttee  sub- 
sequently reooDsMered  ita  action  and 
voted  to  approve  the  tton.  True,  in  re- 
versing ita  earttar  vote,  the  committee 
kept  a  requirenaent  for  siibmisi'tlQn  of 
detailed  study  of  the  geographic  loca- 
tion of  the  proposed  center  prior  to  ttie 
expendltatre  of  funda.  There  is  no  doubt 
bi  my  mind,  however,  that  every  mem- 
ber of  our  committee  knows  now  what 
that  study  win  conclude. 

Aa  I  said  In  committee,  I  believe  we 
would  have  been  far  wiser  at  least  to 
defer  thia  prajeet  untH  its  implications 
and  an  posalMa  aUematives  could  have 
been  fuB^P  explored.  Since  I  first  raised 
questions  about  thia  project,  this  has 
been  my  basic  eoncem  throughout.  Is 
the  only  way  we  can  secure  adequate 
competence  hi  electiuiilna  In  our  space 
program  br  the  establishment  of  still 
another  huge  Government  laboratory? 

I  am  not  satls&ed  that  it  is.  The  Oov- 
emment  already  plays  a  very  large  role 


In  tiectrontea  reeearch  and  devekipment 

work. 

Nearly  M  pereent  of  all  the  research 
and  dtvelopescnt  in  electronlea  la  cur- 
rently behv  Snaneed  by  the  Ckyvemmeni 
or  done  In  hooee  by  Oovemment  agen- 
cies.    That  Ls  an  extraordinary  situation. 

Before  extending  the  already  predomi- 
nant role  of  the  Government  In  elec- 
tronics reeearch,  it  would  seem  to  me 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  ascertain 
whether  the  objective  could  not  be  as  ef- 
fectively achieved  through  the  use  of  pri- 
vate reaouroes.  In  both  industry  and 
univendtles.  In  oomMnation  wtth  existing 
Government  electronics  capabilities. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  that  NASA 
officials  put  forward  the  center,  not  as 
vital  to  the  man-to- the-moon  and  other 
space  programs  Immediately  ahead,  but 
primarily  aa  of  value  long  range — In 
the  IWJtrn,  and  thereafter.  On  the  basis 
of  our  experience  with  some  other  Gov- 
errmient  laboratories,  It  is  not  at  all  clear 
to  me  that  a  Government  facility  Is  the 
most  effective  way  to  maintain  scientific 
preeminence. 

The  chronology  and  procedures  sur- 
rounding the  announcement  of  the  cen- 
ter were,  to  say  the  least,  unusual.  Tt 
was  announced  shortly  after  the  election. 
by  the  White  Hoxwe,  and  In  December 
appeared  full  blown,  site  Included,  in  the 
budget.  There  was  no  analysis  of  alter- 
native possibilities,  nor  comparative 
evaluation  of  sites,  no  statement  of  cri- 
teria used,  imtll  long  after  the  budget  re- 
quest reached  the  Congress. 

It  Is  not  my  habit  to  tilt  at  windmills, 
and  clearly  the  second  committee  vote 
settled  the  matter.  I  would  like,  how- 
ever, at  this  point  In  my  remarks  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rscoao  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  Saturday.  Au- 
gust 3.  1963.  which  will.  I  believe,  strike 
a  responsive  chord  around  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Iftrw  York  Ttaie«.  Aug.  3.    1983) 
Ths  Sxkatob  ElKiJvnM 

Tbe  "hot  lJLn«"  between  the  Wbite  House 
and  the  Kremlin.  \s  appareaU^  not  the  only 
such  infltriunent  of  canunanlcatlon  In  Waah- 
iBgton.  Another  "hot  line"  Unto  the  White 
HouM  and  Capitol  Hill,  and  congrewtonal 
■ouroea  report  tliat  it  waa  kepi  staEllng  In 
recent  days  with  adoalnlaitj^tiun  pleaa  for 
approval  at  a  ccntrorerslaJ  new  space  eiec- 
tnxiiCB  center  In  Boeton.  Of  course,  no  one 
would  b«  cynical  enough  to  bellere  that  mch 
ealla  eould  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
decision  of  the  Senate  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Science  Coounlttee  to  reverse  Its 
earUar  rejection  of  the  $60  million  project 

It  la  coincidental,  no  doubt,  that  one  uf 
the  center's  chief  boosters  Is  Senator  KswAao 
M.  Keitkxst.  the  man  who  built  his  election 
campaign  last  year  on  the  promise  that  "he 
can  do  more  fbr  Maaaachuaetta.'*  When  the 
commttte*  Toted  agatnat  the  Boaton  loeatloa. 
tB  a  tantatlve  action  tost  week,  the  Prcal- 
dcnfs  brother  aakl  ha  waa  "not  dUttirbed." 
He  radiated  oonBdance  thiU  eTerything  would 
come  out  all  right  In  the  end — for  lisas^- 
chusetts.  What  the  country  will  still  wonder 
ia  whether  Boston  Ls  the  right  place  or 
whether  tbe  center  la  needed  at  all  Oth- 
graaa  Is  takl:^  a  daaerv«Uy  ateptlcal  look 
at  the  Justification  for  all  the  bliliaaia  w«  are 
i|Miidlin  (Ma  apaoa  expioratloei.  Boatoai.  as 
a  way  station  to  the  nkoon.  oufkt  not  to  be 
exempt  from  this  critical  gaae. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
used  a  figure  of  M  percent  with  refer- 
ence to  the  lunar  projects  Altogether 
the  percentage  would  be  considerably 
more  tiian  that.  It  might  be  over  60 
percent.  I  make  that  correction  for  the 
Racoaa. 

The  PRJBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  is  open  to  amendment. 


CITIZEN    SUPPORT   FOR   TEST   BAN 
TREATY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ur.  President. 
upon  my  return  from  the  Soviet  Union 
I  was  heartened  to  learn  of  the  meeting 
yesterday  between  President  Kennedy 
and  the  group  of  prominent  Americans 
who  comprise  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
a  Nuclear  Test  Ban. 

It  is  my  Intention  some  time  after  the 
NASA  authorization  is  disposed  of.  to 
give  a  full  repcxt  on  our  visit  in  Mos- 
cow and  the  Soviet  Union,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  of  some  interest  to  the 
Senate.  The  delegation  that  I  referred 
to — the  CitUois  Committee  for  a  Nuclear 
Test  Ban — met  with  President  Kennedy 
and  pledged  their  support  of  the  treaty 
signed  In  Moscow  on  Monday.  Ambas- 
sador James  J.  Wadsworth,  former  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  under 
President  Eisenhower  and  chief  disarma- 
ment negotiator  dining  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  acted  as  the  prlncli>al 
spokesman  for  the  group. 

I  am  sure  that  Senators  know  Am- 
bassador Wadsworth  as  a  most  distin- 
guished, able,  patriotic,  and  courageous 
American.  He  knows  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  knows  the  Issues  that  must  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  in  debating  the 
treaty.  His  public  endorsement  Is  of 
great  significance. 

Ambassador  Wadsworth  conducted 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  at 
one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  our 
history  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
fashioning  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  which  will  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate today  when  the  President  submits  it 
to  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ambassador  Wadsworth 's 
statement  to  President  Kennedy  and  a 
brief  press  release  commenting  on  the 
meetiiig  yesterday  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarka 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  press  release  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  m  the  Racoso.  as  follows: 

BTMTwtrwwT    TO    Paaanmirr    KawwjT     From 

CrmsMMn  CoMicrrrEK  rem  a   IVuclxab   Tcst 

Bam 

Mr.  President,  we  coma  today  aa  members 
of  a  (roup  that  has  Juat  been  formed  tor  the 
purpoae  of  sopportin^  ratlhcatlon  o<  the 
nuclear  teat  ban  treaty.  It  la  called  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  a  Nucleru-  Test  Ban 

Our  purpose  to  to  reflect  and  help  make 
▼lalble  what  we  believe  to  be  the  preponder- 
ant sentiment  of  the  American  people  in 
favor    of    th*    treaty    now    before    the    US. 


Thia  treaty  la  nut  a  political  Isaue.  The 
membera  of  tlxla  cltlzena  committee  have 
come  toother  not  as  Republicans  or  Oemo- 
crats  or  independents,  but  as  American  cttl- 
Bsns  wbo  are  salndTW  of  thetr  responsibility 
to  parUefpaSa  la  ths  great  dedsloiia  that 
face  ttea  NatioB. 

Tta*  aaentbers  of  this  committee  agree  with 
you  that  the  limited  test  ban   Is  not   to  be 
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regardatf  aa  aa  anew   to  an 
problams  InvolTSd  la  a^lsrlag  a 
peaoa. 
Tha  test  ban  treaty  does  noi  artilrw  itasU 

to  the  dangers  represented  by  the  aocumula- 
tlon  In  both  countries  of  vast  numbers  of 
weapons  of  mass  deTastatlon  and  methods 
of  surprise  attack. 

It  does  not  eliminate  any  of  the  highly 
volatile  pollUcal  trouble  Eonas. 

But  neither  must  we  mtTtimt»^t  the  signifi- 
cance at  an  agreement  that  can  reprsaent  a 
Tltal  beginning  in  a  sustained  attack  oa 
these  and  other  baaic  problezxM  oonoamMt 
with  a  just  peace. 

Moreover,  ths  treaty  now  befora  the  Sen- 
ate wlU  bring  to  an  end  further  radlocurtlve 
hazards  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
world's  peoples  prodnced  by  unlimited  at- 
mospheric testing.  The  treaty  U  consistent 
with  the  effort  to  halt  cr  Inhibit  the  ^mad 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  other  eountrlaa.  Ths 
treaty  offers  genuine  nourlahmant  to  people 
everywhere  who  have  been  hvmgrily  hoping, 
year  after  year,  for  some  vital  break  in  the 
terrifying  nuclear  competition.  And  the 
treaty  gives  the  world  the  important  ground 
on  which  to  stand  in  building  a  safer  future. 
In  this  ssnss  ths  test  ban  agrssmsnt  may 
well  represent  the  most  oonstrucCtvs  stapa 
toward  world  peaos  since  the  f  otindlng  of  tlM 
United  Nationa  Itaalf. 

The  membera  of  this  ""Tnltten  ooow  from 
all  walks  of  life.  Their  names  I  present  to 
you.  Many  of  them  belong  to  T^tt^^/^p^■|^  Qp. 
ganizationa  that  are  pledging  you  their  fun 
support  in  this  historic  effort.  They  tndnds 
religious  leaders.  buslneaKnen.  labor  spokes- 
men. adenUsta,  editors,  writers,  •dacatora. 
physiclana.  lawyera.  archltaets,  and  drte 
plannera.  Thirteen  are  Kobel  lauraatM  In 
literature,  medicine,  chemlatzy,  and  phyatca. 
As  Informed  citizens,  they  recognise  *^it 
any  important  declBlon  affecting  ths  Nation's 
security  involves  risk,  but  they  recognlce  too 
that  such  decisions  also  Involre  a  balancing 
of  rlaks.  Tour  position  aa  Oommandcr  la 
Chief  of  our  Annsd  Ftiroea  glTes  yoa  aoeaa 
to  all  the  facts  to  enable  you  to  weigh  ttasas 
risks.  Moreover,  the  testimony  of  Sacretary 
of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  In  support  of 
the  ban  on  nuclear  testing  emphaalEea  **^^% 
this  Nation  would  be  confronted  by  far  graver 
risks  in  the  absence  of  such  a  treaty. 

We  offer  you  this  syidence  of  our  strong 
support  for  a  measure  which.  If  nscdntely 
followed  by  other  moves,  might  m»iff.  ui  his- 
toric turning  on  the  road  to  a  dunble  and 
Just  peace. 


nspoBSlMIlty  to   partletpftte    tai    the   great 
dwjlaleQa  Hwt  faes  the  Nattaa.** 

T)M  dstagatlon  pledged  the  support  at 
their  ecMBBklttoe  in  working  for  ratUleatiasi 
of  the  test  ban  treaty.  The  statement  said 
the  members  of  ths  citizens  committee  in- 
clude nllglotu  leaders,  businessmen,  labor 
spokesmen,  scientists,  editors,  writers,  and 
other  leaders  from  many  walks  of  Ufa. 
Thirteen  members  are  Nobel  laureates  in 
literature,  medldne.  chemistry,  and  physics. 

llie  statement  said  even  thou^  the  par- 
tial t«st  ban  Is  not  "an  answer  to  all  the 
critical  problsms  InTolved  in  achieving  a 
workahle  peace."  It  does  offer  "genuine  nour- 
ishment to  people  everywhere  who  have  been 
hungrily  hoping,  year  after  year,  for  some 
vital  break  in  the  terrifying  nuclear  compe- 
tttion.- 

The  eltlaens  committee  statement  con- 
eluded  by  offering  the  President  "our  strong 
soppart  for  a  measure  which,  if  reaolutdy 
foUowod  by  other  moves,  might  make  a 
historic  turning  on  the  road  to  a  durable 
and  lust  peace." 


OsoTTF    or    Paoiramrr     AmoDcaKs    Plbws 

StmKjRT  roB  TssT  Bak  Tssatt  m  liffermra 

With  Pazsmairr  KxxnnoT 

Washiwotow,  August  t.— A  delegation  of 
prominent  Americans  representing  the  re- 
cently formed  Citiaens  Oonimlttee  for  a  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  met  with  President  Kennedy 
today  to  pledge  their  support  of  the  test  baa 
agreement  signed  in  Moscow,  August  «. 

After  the  meeting  the  delegation  Issued  a 
statement  to  the  President  staUng  their  ptu-- 
pose  to  to  reflect  and  help  make  visible  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  preponderant  sentiment 
of  the  American  people  in  favor  of  the  treaty 
now  before  the  U.S.  Senate." 

In  the  delegaUon  were  James  J.  Wads- 
worth. former  Ambassador  to  the  United 
NaUons  In  the  Klsenhower  adminlstraSloa 
and  former  disarmament  negotiator.  Ifr. 
Wadsworth  is  Chairman  of  the  Citiaens  Oom- 
nutiee  for  a  Nuclear  Teat  Ban.  With  Wads- 
worth were  Marlon  Polsom.  former  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  WlUlam 
Clayton,  former  Under  Secretary  of  State; 
Walter  Reuthcr,  president  of  the  Uhltsd 
Aut<Mnoblle  Workers;  and  Norman  Cousins. 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Bevlew. 

The  group  stressed  that  their  eitlaeos  eom- 
mlttee was  nonpartisan  representing  only 
American  citizens  "who  are  mindful  of  their 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  support  by 
ao^  Iiromlnent  members  of  the  Repub- 
Uean  Party  as  Ambassador  Wadsworth. 
former  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Marion  Folaom  and  Arthur 
Ftemmlng,  and  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State  William  Clajrton  indicate  the 
bipartisan  support  that  ia  growing  for 
the  teat  ban  treaty.  The  Senate  has  its 
dear  responsibility  as  provided  for  by 
the  Ctmstitution  to  question,  debate,  and 
ocmalder  aU  aspects  of  this  legislation. 

But  I  devoutly  bape,  and  I  am  most 
confident,  that  partisan  otmsideratlons 
will  not  become  Involved  as  we  fulfill  our 
conatltutlcHial  responsiUlities.  In  that 
connectkm.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators an  excellent  editorial  mipearing  in 
todays  Issue  of  the  New  York  Times. 
The  point  Is  made  that  the  issue  sl^ould. 
and  undoubtedly  will,  transcend  party 
lines. 

That  is  entirely  as  It  should  be. 

That  morning  editorial  is  worthy  of 
our  considered  attention.  It  reads  In 
part  as  follows: 

The  ntKlear  test  ban  treaty  should  be 
thorooghly  discussed  and  debated  in  the 
Senate. 

That  is  a  point  which  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  stressed,  be- 
cause I  hapi>en  to  believe  that  the  treaty 
may  very  well  provoke  a  discussion  that 
goea  to  the  very  heart  of  our  interna- 
tional and  our  national  security  policies. 
The  editorial  continues  as  follows: 

On  this  subject  there  can  be  no  dispute 

Speaking  of  the  subject  of  debate  and 
discussion-  Then  the  editorial  goes  on 
to  say: 

President  Kennedy  has  made  clear  that  he 
expects  such  a  debate.  So  does  everyone 
else.  This  Is  the  way  our  Government  Is 
run,  and  It  to  a  good  way. 

I  digress  to  point  out  that  in  my  dis- 
cussion with  our  ^Itish  friends  in  Mos- 
cow and  with  Soviet  citizens  I  made  it 
clear  that  while  I  personally  supported 
the  treaty,  because  I  had  read  and 
studied  it  carefully,  line  by  line,  the 
treaty  would  be  subject  to  very  careful 
examination  in  the  Senate,  both  in  the 
committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. However,  the  debate  and  discussion 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  opposition, 
but  rather  as  a  part  of  the  democratic 
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process  of  a  constitutional  democracy 
such  as  ours. 

In  countries  In  which  the  democratic 
process  does  not  operate.  U  is  difficult  for 
peoi^e  to  underhand  our  procedures. 
But,  as  I  returned  from  a  country  that 
does  not  know  those  democratie  proc- 
esses, I  am  ever  more  grateful  for  the 
procedures  which  we  follow  for  the  con- 
stitutional protections  that  are  ours. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  goes  on 
to  point  out  that — 

Mo  one  pretends  that  the  aeoocd  Is  pw- 
f  ect,  much  less  that  It  is  going  to  end  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war.  Premier  KhnxBhcher 
himself,  on  the  day  of  the  signing  in  Moa- 
oow,  pointed  out  that  It  would  not  do  so. 
He  also  remarked  that  no  treatiee  could  orer- 
come  the  basic  differences  between  the  two 
social  systems  of  East  and  West.  We  are 
stfll  In  for  a  long  period  of  what  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Harrlman  oaUs  "eompeti- 
Uy  coextotence"— a  testing  of  oar  way  of  life 
against  theirs  on  a  battlefleid  of  Ideas  and 
aooompllahments  ratbw  than  of  arms. 

The  final  paragraph  la,  of  course,  ot 
much  Importance  to  us.    The  editorial 

states — 

In  a  sense,  the  Senate  Is  being  asked  to 
buy  soanethlng — a  nuclear  test-ban  treaty. 
From  everything  we  know  about  it.  the  prod- 
uct ts  well  worth  the  prloe.  It  the  Senators 
think  so.  the  nearer  to  nnanlmlty  that  they 
get,  the  clearer  our  desire  for  a  peaceful 
world  will  be. 

I  underscore  the  words  wltti  reference 
to  so-called  competitive  coexistence — 

A  testing  of  our  way  of  Ufle  against  theirs 
on  a  battlefield  of  Ideas  and  accomplish- 
ments rather  than  of  arms. 

I  wish  that  our  Government  and  our 
people  would  spend  as  much  time  on  that 
area  of  our  concern  as  they  do  upon 
arms. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edlt<xial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoea, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Aug.  8,  I96SI 
Ths  Sknats  am  ths  TBbatt 
The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  should  be 
thoroughly  dlsciased  and  debated  In  the 
Senate.  On  this  subject  thsre  can  bs  no 
dispute.  President  Kennedy  haa  made  clear 
that  ha  expects  such  a  debate.  So  does 
everyone  else.  This  Is  ths  way  our  Oovsm- 
ment  Is  run,  and  It  Is  a  good  way. 

On  all  important  treaties,  It  to  a  general 
rule  that  the  greater  degree  of  bipartisanship 

the  better.     Issues  of  thto  nature  should 

and  with  most  Senstore  do — transcend  party 
Unes.  It  to.  howerer,  not  being  cynical  to 
agree  with  the  Republican  leader  who  was 
quoted  yesterday  as  saying:  "We  cannot  af- 
ford poUUcally  to  vote  against  thto  treaty." 
Thto  was  a  frank  way  of  putting  what  could, 
with  equal  accuracy,  be  expressed  In  these 
terms:  "The  United  States  to  a  democracy 
and  clearly  most  people  are  in  favor  of  thto 
treaty." 

No  one  pretends  that  the  accord  to  perfect, 
much  less  that  it  to  going  to  end  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war.  Premier  Khruahcbev  him- 
self, on  the  day  of  the  aigning  ;xi  Moscow, 
pointed  out  that  It  would  not  do  so.  He  also 
remarked  that  no  treaties  could  overcome 
the  basic  differences  between  the  two  social 
systems  of  Bast  and  West.  We  are  still  In 
for  a  long  period  of  what  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Harrlman  calls  "competitive  co- 
existence"— a    testing    of    our    way    of    life 
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•falnci  tlMln  on  a  tatUefleld  of  ideM  and 
•ooompllahnMnti  r»th«r  than  of  mrvoM. 

TlM  tMt  Imn  tnaty,  eren  Uiou<h  It  U 
»  1«in*til  on*.  liM  tifo  DQAnllMt  adT»nt«gM. 
It  will  stop  aiBMMplMiic  pollution  and  It 
f  pcwnta  a  TuMfc  ■  anall  break — tlurough 
th»  fraaan  i>MtM  of  tbe  oold  war.  The 
•ffecti  oo  wcrM  opinion  If  the  United  StatM 
r«J«ct«d  this  paet  would  be  ataattenng. 
Whlla  It  \m  noi  eomparabla  In  importance 
to  th«  LoagiM  of  Nation*  treaty  that  the 
Senate  rejaetad  after  World  War  I.  the  his- 
toric precedent  would  be  In  every  mind 

In  a  lenae,  tlia  Senate  La  being  aaked  to 
buy  lomethlnit  a  nuclear  teat  ban  treaty 
9totu  ererythlnc  we  know  about  it,  the  prod- 
uct Is  well  wortb  the  price.  If  the  Senators 
think  eo,  the  iiaarei  to  unanimity  that  they 
fet,  the  clearer  our  deelre  for  a  peaceful 
world  will  ba. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
other  words,  we  atiould  express  as  clearly 
M  we  can.  in  every  contact  and  in  every 
way,  our  Idea  of  government,  our  con- 
cept of  society,  our  attitude  about  politi- 
cal liberty,  and  our  concern  over  consti- 
tutional rights  and  guarantees.  These 
things  need  to  be  stressed  at  home  and 
abroad. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  if  we  would  give 
as  much  effort  to  exploring  the  ways  and 
means  of  promoting  trade  and  com- 
merce, which  eoold  be  advantageous  to 
us,  and  ways  and  means  of  contacting 
the  citizenry  o*  the  Soviet  Union.  In- 
creasing the  de^re  of  the  Soviet  citizenry 
for  consumer  goods,  this  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  entire  world,  and,  indeed, 
to  the  Soviet  people  themselves. 

Every  time  I  visit  these  areas  I  become 
more  convinced  that  we  are  permitting 
ourselves  to  flight  the  struggle  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  their  terms,  not  ours. 
It  is  a  fact  that  they  can  create  weap- 
ons of  destruction.  They  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  do  so.  They  can  muster  ar- 
mies. They  have  a  larger  population. 
But  their  eoonoinic  system  is  obsolete 
compared  with  ours.  All  one  has  to  do 
is  to  open  his  eyes  and  look.  If  he  is  of 
normal  inteUlgenoe,  he  can  plainly  see 
the  difference  between  the  efDciency.  the 
productivity,  and  the  modemness  of  the 
Western  or  American  economic  structure 
and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  far 
surpass  what  Is  found  there. 

If  the  Soviets  believe  in  competitive 
coexistence,  and  if  they  want  this  strug- 
gle to  be  decided  in  the  realm  of  eco- 
nomic competition  and  in  the  realm  of 
culture  and  Ideas,  we  cannot  lose  that 
struggle,  if  we  but  try  to  win. 

If  as  much  attention  were  paid  in  this 
body  to  these  things  as  is  paid  to  the  re- 
ports of  generals  about  arms  and  weap- 
ons, we  would  have  the  Soviet  Union 
crying  out  openly  for  peace,  on  fair 
terms.  Instead,  we  proceed  to  have  a 
competition  in  the  area  of  hydrogen 
bombs,  rockets,  and  fantastic  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  Senators  not  to 
mistmderstand  me.  I  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  oiur  military  strength.  This 
Senator  has  a  record  of  support  for  the 
military  strength  of  this  Nation  for 
which  he  need  not  apologize. 

I  believe  in  military  preparedness,  but 
I  believe  it  is  only  the  shield  of  protec- 
tion, that  can  provide  the  opportunity — 
the  time — to  bring  to  bear  other  forces 
needed  to  win  the  struggle.    War  can 


no  longer  be  accepted  as  a  means  of 
settling  disputes.  Military  power  is  but 
a  means  of  securing  condiUons  condu- 
cive to  the  search  of  a  Just  and  enduring 
peace.  And  peace  Is  more  than  the  ab- 
sence of  war — it  Is  a  process  of  adjust- 
ment, of  growth,  of  understanding,  of 
social  betterment. 

I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  this 
week,  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  Soviet 
people  for  consumer  goods — stockinRs, 
shirts,  clothes — for  the  simple  necessities 
of  home  life.  I  think  of  how  little  we  do 
about  it.  and  how  little  we  project  our 
ideas  of  the  good  life,  and  I  wonder  how 
we  have  done  as  well  as  we  have. 

EJvery  Soviet  citizen  knows  of  our 
weapons,  but  few  know  how  we  live 
There  is  a  good  reason.  It  is  not  only 
because  the  Soviets  jam  our  broadcasts: 
it  is  because  we  jam  our  thinking.  We 
constantly  tell  them  of  our  weapons,  but 
we  seldom  tell  them  of  our  homes — of  our 
lives  and  living.  We  constantly  tell 
them  of  our  arms,  but  we  seldom  discuss 
our  philosophy.  Yes.  we  seldom  get  our 
message  to  them  on  any  basis  other  than 
that  of  brute  power. 

They  understand  that  we  have  power. 
This,  within  itself,  is  advantageous,  to 
be  sure,  because  I  believe  that  the  men 
in  the  Kremlin  need  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  our  power.  But  I  saw  hun- 
dreds of  people  lined  up  in  queues  wait- 
ing for  a  simple  little  Item  called  "stock- 
ings with  elastic  bands,"  demanding  of 
their  government  modem  clothing  in- 
stead of  the  sub-standard  goods  they 
have  been  receiving.  The  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  immune  to 
public  pressure  or  public  opinion. 

Unfortunately,'  we  all  too  often  ape 
or  mimick  our  opposition  We  try  to  act 
as  belligerent  as  they  act.  We  try  to 
use  propaganda  as  they  use  It  We  de- 
scribe our  weapons  as  they  describe 
theirs.  In  so  doing,  we  lose  our  own 
identity  and  Individuality. 

We  race  them  to  the  moon.  E*erhaps 
we  ought  to  race  them  to  the  hearts  of 
humanity.  I  think  we  can  win  that  race. 
In  fact,  we  are  winning  it,  without  even 
a  major  effort. 

I  saw  foreign  students  from  Africa. 
One  came  to  me  £ind  said,  "I  want  to  go 
to  the  United  States."  Those  foreign 
students  were  attending  the  so-called 
Moscow  Friendship  University,  but  they 
did  not  find  a  friendly  society.  There 
were  foreign  students  of  color  being  seg- 
regated in  the  Soviet  Union,  as  we  flght 
the  battle  for  integration  in  the  United 
States.  And.  I  should  add,  everytime  a 
Negro  in  America  Ls  the  victim  of  dis- 
crimination or  injustice,  we  are  injured 
and  weakened  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
But.  everytime  our  fellow  Americans 
gain  their  rights  and  privileges,  new  hope 
is  registered  in  the  hearts  of  people 
everywhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  spend  all  my 
time  at  receptions.  I  went  to  the  parks, 
to  the  railroad  stations,  and  the  streets. 
I  talked  to  several  himdred  people  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  found  some  of  the  same 
hopes  and  aspirations  among  the  com- 
mon people  that  exist  in  the  United 
States.  All  too  often  we  fail  to  get  our 
message  to  them,  because  we  Are  so  busy 


explaining  the  massiveness  of  our  space 
program,  the  massiveness  of  our  weap- 
onry, that  we  forget  to  tell  them  of  the 
reality  and  at  times,  the  kindliness  of  our 
lives. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  people  who  will 
make  the  approach  to  people,  even  In  the 
Soviet  Union.    It  makes  its  impact. 

I  spoke  this  morning  to  a  few  of  our 
friends  of  the  pre.ss.  I  mentioned,  for 
example,  that  as  I  strolled  through 
Gorky  Park  on  Tuesday  night,  the  first 
three  persons  I  met  were  from  other 
lands  Each  of  them  spoke  openly  and 
aloud,  without  fear,  of  friendship  for  the 
United  States.  A  young  Japanese  stu- 
dent said  he  had  been  in  the  United 
States,  and  he  was  visiting  for  2  weeks 
in  Russia,  and  he  said,  aloud,  "I  like  the 
United  States  much  better." 

I  heard  one  Communist  leader  say. 
"Everything  is  wonderful  in  Moscow," 
and  there  was  one  in  the  back  row  who 
said.  "He  is  a  fool,  or  a  liar,"  out  loud. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  signs  of  hope. 
We  ought  to  work  to  encourage  those 
signs  of  hop>e.  This  Is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  believe,  as  we  discuss  the  treaty, 
that  the  discussion  ought  to  range  far 
into  the  substance  and  fabric  of  our  for- 
eign policy  and  our  approach  to  other 
peoples. 

We  need  officials  in  our  State  E>epart- 
ment  who  will  cleanse  their  minds  of  the 
rigidity  of  the  cold  war  discipline  and 
think  of  how  they  can  come  forth  with 
new  ideas.  Anyone  can  respond  to  old 
formulas.  Anybody  can  respond  to  the 
practices  of  yesterday.  We  need  E>eople 
who  understand  the  social  and  political 
forces  of  today — the  changes  taking 
place  now — and  the  i>ossibilities  for  the 
future. 

All  too  often  the  official  memorandums 
which  I  see.  seems  to  respond  only  to 
old  problems  with  old  answers  that  have 
never  worked.  What  we  need  now  is  to 
find  some  new  approaches.  We  need  to 
spend  as  much  time  seeking  ways  and 
means  of  penetrating  the  body  politic 
of  the  Soviet  Union  as  we  do  seeking  to 
penetrate  outer  space. 

Today  we  shall  vote  for  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  authorizations  for  NASA.  I  shall 
vote  for  that  measure.  But  this  same 
Congress  denies  adequate  funds  for  our 
own  U.S.  Information  Agency,  for  our 
cultural  and  educational  programs.  We 
argue  about  a  few  million  dollars  for  the 
living,  when  we  are  spending  billions  of 
dollars  to  go  to  the  moon — where  nobody 
lives. 

I  suppose  that  is  important.  I  do  not 
know  enough  about  it  to  think  it  is  un- 
important. I  shall  follow  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  exp>ert  guidance  and  advice  of 
the  scientists.  But  I  know  something 
about  people.  I  know  there  is  hope  that 
people  who  can  learn  how  to  launch  a 
sputnik  can  learn  something  about  the 
facts  of  a  bette"  life,  also. 

I  regret  to  say  that  one  of  the  areas 
of  intellectual  rigidity  and  backwardness 
In  the  field  of  the  social  sciences  and  the 
humanities  is  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  Russians  are  expert  In  engineering, 
science,  and  technology,  but  in  the  art 
of  living,  oh,  how  backward  they  are. 
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Perhaps  we  ought  to  talk  to  them  about 
being  competitive  in  their  own  soeU^, 
instead  of  being  eompetitive  interna- 
tionally. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  enooarage  them 
to  construct  better  houses  for  »"— «•«« 
rather  than  to  consider  who  builds  a 
better  house,  a  Russian  or  an  American. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  talk  to  them  about 
the  fact  that  there  are  other  problems 
besides  our  race  problems.  Russians 
have  grave  political  and  social  problems 
which  need  airing  and  remedial  action. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  worse  kind  of 
bigotry  than  that  which  **«phisigp* 
racial  prejudice — the  bigotry  whk^ 
denies  that  man  is  bom  In  the  image  of 
his  Maker.  This  is  the  bigotry  of  com- 
munism. 

There  are  many  things  to  talk  about. 
When  I  have  the  privilege  of  these  short 
journeys.  I  come  back  "fired  up"  to  do 
a  bettor  Job.  because  I  sense  that,  in  a 
way,  we  have  missed  our  opportunity. 

If  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Its  allies  should  lose  this  strugf^e  with 
the  forces  of  totalitarianism,  it  will  only 
be  because  we  did  not  try.  lUere  Is  no 
more  comparison  between  what  we  have 
In  America  and  what  the  Russians  have 
than  there  is  between  a  beautiful  boule- 
vard of  freedom  and  the  back  alley  ot 
de.'^potism. 

We  are  far  advanced,  and  yet  we  use 
so  little  of  our  advantage  for  the  real 
power  struggle.  We  permit  others  to 
establish  the  rules  of  the  game.  We  per- 
mit them  io  set  the  conflict  in  which 
we  can  compete — the  arms  race,  spyinc. 
counterlntelllgenoe.  all  the  works  of 
evil — all  of  which  may  be  neoesaary  1b 
this  ugly  world  of  ours.  But  in  the  mean- 
time I  suggest  we  can  do  more  with 
the  yoting  people,  we  can  do  more  about 
getting  young  people  to  visit  us,  and 
we  can  do  more  about  getting  our  young 
people  to  visit  them,  and  talk  more  to 
them  about  the  simple  things  In  life,  the 
comfort  of  a  home,  the  benefits  of  the 
local  community,  clothing,  medical  care. 
Let  me  share  with  you  one  or  two  fur- 
ther obBervatlons.  A  17-in^  tdevWoa 
set  in  a  department  store  In  Ifoaoow 
costs  $37S.  And  they  call  It  the  ''work- 
er's paradise"  in  Russia. 

A  suit  of  clothes  there  costs  from  $150 
to  $175.  I  paid  $59  for  the  Botany  600 
suit  that  I  am  wearing  today.  I  was 
proud  to  wear  it  in  Moscow.  I  ^owed 
it  to  the  young  men  there  and  said,  "In- 
stead of  paying  for  It  with  7  months' 
work,  in  our  country  you  would  have  to 
pay  the  equivalent  of  1  week's  pay."  I 
let  a  young  man  try  it  on.  He  liked  the 
feel  of  it.  I  think  that  is  better  Informa- 
tion about  America  than  saying,  "We 
have  a  bigger  rocket  than  you  have." 

I  do  not  beUeve  in  the  policy  of  "one- 
uplsm."  in  which  we  say.  "you  may  have 
a  100-megaton  bomb,  but  with  three  30- 
megaton  bombs  we  can  do  as  much  dam- 
age as  you  can  with  a  100-megaton 
bomb." 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  win  the 
stniggle  with  that  kind  <tf  argument^ 
but  we  can  by  meeting  some  of  the  as- 
pirations of  mankind.  I  found  this  to  be 
true  because  people  want  to  live  and 
want  peace.    One  thing  Khru^bchev  said 


that  Impressed  me  was.  "If  our  interest 
Is  coffins,  even  in  coffins  we  will  He 
dUrerently."  How  right  he  is.  It  is  an- 
other way  of  sas'lng  our  social  systems 
are  different. 

I  am  not  interested  in  dying,  but  in 
living.  It  is  to  the  living  that  we  should 
dedicate  our  energies.  And  when  we 
apeak  of  the  living  we  of  necessity 
think  of  those  things  that  make  for  a 
better  life — health,  education,  freedom, 
spiritual,  and  philosophical  truths. 

The  proposed  treaty  offers  a  moment 
of  Inspiration.  It  is  a  breakthrough  for 
mankind.  It  shows  that  intelligence  and 
reason  can  overcome  emotion  and  pas- 
sion. It  also  proves  that  anything 
which  is  worthwhile  must  prove  worth- 
while to  you,  and  to  someone  else.  We 
cannot  have  it  only  our  way,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  heard  many  Senat<Mr8  say. 
'■nie  Soviets  will  not  observe  treaties." 
Anyone  who  keeps  a  treaty  that  is  to  his 
own  detriment  is  not  going  to  be  in  power 
very  kmg.  Any  treaty  must  be  mutually 
advantageous  to  be  worth  the  pi4>er  it 
Is  written  on. 

Instead  of  trying  to  negotiate  an  the 
big  problems,  I  think  we  might  try  to 
negotiate  how  we  can  have  a  teletype 
machine  in  our  Rnbassy  in  Moscow,  how 
we  can  improve  communications  from 
Washington  to  Moscow,  how  we  can  get 
a  little  more  freedom  of  movement  for 
our  Embassy  people  in  Moscow.  These 
are  matters  in  which  we  can  make  small 
approaches,  and  then  perhaps  we  can 
settle  some  of  the  bigger  problems. 
Changes  take  a  bigger  toll  of  communism 
than  they  do  of  freedom,  because  with 
freedom  we  wuocepi  change  as  a  fact  of 
life,  and  we  adjust  to  it  by  preserving 
our  freedom. 

One  of  the  definitions  of  the  word 
liberal"  is  that  he  recognizes  change, 
aoc^jjts  it.  and  molds  it  to  his  way  of 
life. 

TlM  forces  of  econcmiic.  social,  tech- 
mdogleal.  sdentifle,  and  political  change 
that  are  at  work  today  are  compelling 
changes  behind  the  Iron  cmrtain  that  are 
of  monumental  proportions.  One  cannot 
any  longer  be  behind  the  iron  curtain 
and  be  cut  off  from  communicating  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  impossible, 
lliis  Is  why.  for  example,  the  women  of 
the  Soviet  Union  refuse  to  buy  some  of 
the  cloth  that  Is  manufactured  in  their 
factories.  They  have  learned  that  there 
are  bett^  things  available  somewhere 


without  regard  to  consumer  or- 
ganlzati<His.  the  people  are  able  to  bring 
the  pressure  of  consumer  Interest  to  bear 
on  tbelr  government,  which  forces  a 
change  In  production. 

It  is  a  fact.  also,  that  our  Western 
European  allies  are  doing  business  with 
Russia.  We  refused  to  sell  Russia  fer- 
tilizer plants.  So  Mr.  Khrushchev 
bought  them  from  Krupp  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  West  Germany.  But  today 
Bonn.  Germany,  says,  "We  had  better 
not  sign  the  test  ban  treaty.  It  may 
weakm  our  poGlticxi  against  the  Com- 
munlstB." 

Is  It  not  interesting  that  Europe  does 
almost  $2  billion  in  business  with  Russia? 
We  do  $35  millioa 


Every  time  it  seems  as  though  we  are 
going  to  talk  with  the  Soviets,  someone 
in  the  chancelleries  of  Europe  says, 
"Watch  out.  America  is  g^tkig  soft  on 
communism."  In  the  meantime  our  iron 
mines  are  closed  down.  Our  factories 
are  operating  at  15  percent  below  capac- 
ity. We  have  millions  unemployed.  In 
the  meantime  our  allies  import  workers, 
because  the  factories  in  their  coimtries 
need  workers  to  fill  orders. 

All  I  say  is  that  it  is  astounding  to  me 
that  there  is  concern  in  Bonn  over  the 
treaty,  but  no  concern  over  the  fact  that 
they  are  selling  to  Russia  petrochemicals, 
fertilizer,  machinery,  and  other  products, 
to  the  tune  of  himdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Are  they  concerned  that  they  do 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  worth 
of  business  with  East  Germany?  If  we 
propose  to  sign  a  protocol  with  East  Ger- 
many, which  Is  not  to  be  filed  with  us  as 
a  signatory  power,  great  conoem  Is 
shown.  Is  not  recognition  given  to  East 
Germany  when  $500  million  worth  ot 
business  is  done  between  West  Oeimany 
and  East  Germany?  The  facts  of  history 
r»rove  that  we  have  signed  protocols  with 
regimes  we  have  not  recognized.  We  do 
not  resognize  Red  China,  and  yet  repre- 
sentatives of  the  past  administration  sat 
down  in  Creneva  with  representatives  of 
Red  China.  Representatives  ol  this  ad- 
ministration sat  down  at  Geneva  with 
rQ>resentatives  of  Red  China.  We  have 
not  recognized  them  and  have  not  lost 
our  purity  because  we  negotiated  with 
China.  The  Chinese  Communists  are  in 
the  worid.  I  suppose  they  will  be  here  a 
long  time.  There  are  more  Chinese 
than  there  are  Norwegians,  or  even  Irish- 
men, or  Italians,  (»r  Swedes.  But  when 
this  Government  seems  to  be  doing  any- 
thing that  i4K>ear8  to  be  in  its  own  na- 
tional interest,  it  is  said.  "You  may  be 
putting  us  in  a  difficult  position  with  the 
Communists." 

When  this  treaty  comes  up  for  debate, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  discussion,  not 
only  of  the  subject  matter,  but  ol  the 
implications  (tf  it.  It  Is  Ume  for  this 
Government  to  take  a  good,  long,  careful 
look  at  where  we  are  gcdng,  what  our  re- 
lationships are  to  be  with  our  allies,  wliat 
our  allies'  relatlondiips  are  to  be  with 
us  and  our  competitors  and  oiff  an- 
tagonists. 

I  think  we  had  better  take  a  good  kx^ 
as  to  what  are  the  true  relationships 
between  the  Soviet  Umon  and  Commu- 
nist CSilna.  Is  the  Soviet  Union  more 
concerned  with  Communist  China  or 
with  Cuba?  Perhmw  we  shall  find  out, 
if  we  wm  patiently,  persevcrlnfily.  reso- 
lutely, and  intelligently  negotiate.  In- 
stead ot  pulling  old  answers  out  of  old 
desks. 

That  is  what  has  been  going  on.  I 
was  encouraged  by  the  report  df  yester- 
day made  by  Ambassador  Wadsworth 
and  by  the  bipartisan  support  which  it 
shows  for  the  proposed  treaty.  I  have 
also  caned  attention  to  the  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Times. 

I  devoutly  hope,  and  I  am  most  confi- 
dent, that  partisan  n^wai^^rnf.jftns  win 
not  become  involved  as  we  fuIflU  these 
constitutional  responsibilities. 
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I  beUeve  that  our  duty,  both  m  citi- 
zen* and  M  Doiwlort.  not  as  Democrats 
or  Repatdleana.  la  lo  examine  what  we 
an  ddnc  and  to  we  If  It  Is  In  our  In- 
terest, and  whether  It  contributes  to  our 
security  and  to  the  longrun  program  of 
peace.  I  mj  that  because  there  will  be 
no  democracy  unlea  we  have  peace.  No 
man  can  foresee  the  possibility  of  retain- 
ing a  constltutkHial  gOTemment  in  a  na- 
tion laid  in  ashea  from  nuclear  war.  It 
will  require  everr  bit  of  sense,  discipline. 
and  erery  bit  of  Intelligence  and  re- 
straint that  w«  have  to  keep  this  world 
from  deetroylnc  ttaelf.  U  this  treaty 
makes  one  little  eontributlon  to  that  end. 
It  is  Indeed  thfe  work  of  the  peacemaker. 
jEtomeday.  perhaiw.  we  shall  eulogize  the 
peacemaker  as  much  as  we  eulogize  the 
warrior  today.  The  warrior  has  always 
had  the  front  of  the  stage.  It  requires 
courage  to  be  a  warrior,  and  no  one 
should  deprecate  that  fact.  I  know  It  is 
written,  howerer:  "Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers."  If  we  are  going  to  heed 
this  spiritual  adrlee.  we  should  pracUce 
It.  and  we  should  put  as  much  emphasis 
upon  peacemaking  as  we  do  upon  win- 
ning wars. 

Fortunately  this  country  has  not  been 
an  aggressor.  We  have  a  record  of  be- 
ing a  peaceful  Nation.  Our  defense 
structure  today  Is  what  I  said  It  Is,  a  de- 
fense structure.  We  seek  no  war.  We 
are  beset,  however,  by  powerf\iI.  sinister, 
aggressive  forces.  I  am  beginning  to  feel 
that  there  are  others  in  this  world  who 
at  long  last  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  Is  no  victory  in  a 
nuclear  war.  There  are  those  who  can 
exioourage  the  superpowers  to  fight  It  out 
among  themselres.  and  possibly  hide  In 
some  distant  caves  and  then  come  out 
after  the  holocaust  is  over  and  claim  for 
themselves  what  Is  left  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  contribute  to  that 
insanity.  I  Intend  to  do  what  I  can  to 
see  to  It  that  this  country  has,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  will — and  I  underscore 
the  word  "will" — to  defend  Itself,  not 
only  militarily,  but  also  philosophically 
and  spiritually;  yes  to  defend  freedom 
of  choice  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment; to  defend  human  dignity,  with  the 
word,  with  action:  with  the  deed,  as  weU 
as  with  the  weapon. 

I  Intend  to  do  what  I  can  to  promote 
a  sincere  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  that  beset  nations.  I  doubt 
that  I  shall  live  long  enough  to  see  these 
problems  resolved.  However,  every  man 
has  an  obligation  to  make  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  resolution  of  the  problems. 
It  is  not  so  much  whether  we  are  here 
for  the  final  act  of  the  history,  but  rather 
that  we  have  made  a  contribution  which 
lends  itself  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Therefore.  I  look  upon  the  proposed 
treaty,  which  was  signed  in  Moscow  on 
Monday,  as  one  of  the  steps  which  are 
absolutely  essoitlal.  but  the  first  step. 
One  will  never  engage  in  a  contest  un- 
less he  can  make  the  first  step.  The 
first  step  may  very  well  be  Involved  In 
this  treaty.  I  do  not  seek  to  criticize 
those  who  have  doubts  about  the  treaty 
and  who  say.  "We  ought  to  take  a  good 
look  at  It." 

Of  course  we  should. 


I  Intend  to  examine  the  treaty  as  care- 
fully as  will  any  other  Senator.  How- 
ever. I  shall  kep  In  mind  that  there  are 
other  values  In  life  besides  megatons.  I 
will  keep  in  mind  that  the  national 
secxirlty  decisions  of  this  country  are  not 
to  be  based  solely  upon  dlvlBions  and 
regiments.  If  that  were  the  case,  we 
would  already  have  lost.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  more  divisions  and  more  regi- 
ments than  we  have.  I  will  keep  in  mind 
that  strength  resides  not  merely  in  the 
military.  I  will  keep  In  mind  that 
strength  consists  also  of  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  strength,  and  the  de- 
cisions which  relate  to  them 

I  call  attention  again  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Wadsworth  and  the  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Times.  I  should  also 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  forthright 
statement  in  support  of  the  treaty  dis- 
patched to  President  Kennedy  by  the 
Citiiens  Committee  for  a  Nuclesu-  Test 
Ban. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  telegram 
dispatched  to  President  Kennedy  by 
Walter  Reuther,  International  president 
of  the  International  Union,  United  Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Im- 
plement Workers  of  America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  tele- 
gram be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 

RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

August  I,  1963 
PresldeDt  Johm  P  Kxknkdt. 
The  White  Hau3e. 
Woihinffton.   DC  : 

The  t««t  ban  agreement  la  an  historic  first 
step  In  ending  tbe  nuclear  arnis  race  which 
h»j  been  cascading  mankind  to  catastrophe. 
The  agreement  Is  a  tangible  tribute  to  your 
leadersblp,  (or  despite  dlfflcultles.  delay,  and 
disappointment,  you  have  kept  the  faith  In 
your  search  to  building  an  enduring  peace 
People  everywhere  will  offer  a  thankful  prayer 
that  your  dedication  and  determination,  your 
patience  and  perseverance  have  prevailed 

I  am  confident.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
first  historic  step  will  strengthen  your  resolve 
to  move  toward  meaningful  dlsarmanient  so 
that  the  contest  between  the  free  world  and 
the  Communist  world  can  be  shlfced  from 
the  negative  nuclear  arms  race  that  no  one 
can  win  to  a  positive  contest  of  peaceful  com- 
petition to  determine  which  social  system 
can  best  harness  the  economic  potential  of 
our  developing  science  and  technology  and 
relate  the  abundance  of  automation  to  the 
needs  of  the  human  family 

I  share  with  you.  Mr  President,  the  faith 
that  our  free  society  can  best  unlock  the 
creative  genius  of  the  free  human  spirit  and 
that  In  a  contest  of  peaceful  competition 
our  system  of  freedom  will  demonstrate  Its 
superiority  In  Improving  the  quality  of 
human  life  I  salute  you.  Mr  President,  on 
the  historic  achievement  and  pledge  to  do 
everything  possible  to  achieve  the  broadest 
public  understanding  of  the  true  significance 
of  the  test-ban  agreement  and  to  mobilize 
the  maximum  public  support  to  assure  Sen- 
ate ratification 

Kindest  regards. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Waltdi  F  RruTHxa 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  call  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Reuther 
eloquently  expresses  his  "faith  that  our 
free  society  can  best  unlock  the  creative 
genius  of  the  free  human  spirit  and 
that  in  a  contest  of  peaceful  competi- 
tion our  system  of  freedom  will  demon- 


strate its  superlorty  In  Improving  the 
quality  of  human  life." 

Every  American,  I  trust,  will  echo  the 
same  forthright  confidence  in  the  stabil- 
ity of  our  free  political  and  economic  in- 
stitutions that  has  been  voiced  by  Mr. 
Reuther.  The  overwhelming  ratification 
of  the  treaty  will  represent  a  step  back 
from  the  brink  of  mutual  annihilation 
that  all  rational  and  responsible  men 
hope  to  avoid. 

I  also  call  attention  to  a  statement  is- 
sued by  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
In  a  telegram  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  F^lbrichtI. 
It  was  signed  by  Mr.  J.  Irwin  Miller, 
president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  It  vigorously  supports  the 
treaty  which  was  signed  in  Moscow  on 
Monday.    The  telegram  reads  as  follows : 

On  basU  of  long-standing  policies  of  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  this  expresses 
hope  for  early  and  clear  ratification  by  Sen- 
ate of  nuclear  test  agreement.  Bipartisan 
support  urged  for  as  nearly  unanimous  vote 
as  possible  to  meet  changing  realities  and 
show  united  US.  leadership  for  peace.  Rec- 
ognizing balance  of  risks,  limited  nature 
this  treaty,  and  need  for  caution,  ratifica- 
tion Is  Important  for  security,  polltlclal, 
economic  and  also  moral  reasons.  These  In- 
clude health,  reducing  International  ten- 
sions, and  opening  possibilities  of  first  steps 
toward  reliable  system  of  disarmament  and 
other  measures  for  more  peace  with  Justice 
and   freedom. 

We  are  calling  our  people  to  pray  to  Al- 
mlghtly  God  In  thanksgiving  for  achieve- 
ment of  treaty  draft  with  promise  of  bene- 
fits for  world  and  future  generations  and  In 
petitions  for  further  steps  toward  peaceful 
developments  among  Ood's  whole  human 
family. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Miller  Is  not  alone  In 
Invoking  divine  providence  in  his  tele- 
gram. I  saw  in  Russia  with  my  own  eyes 
thousands  of  people  praying — praying 
for  peace  and  praying  for  Justice  and 
praying  to  our  Ood — as  reverently  as  any 
Senator  or  any  chaplain  ever  prayed  in 
this  body  or  in  any  church  at  home.  I 
had  heard  that  there  was  no  religion  left 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  know  what  the 
atheistic  policy  of  the  Government  in  the 
Soviet  Union  Is.  namely,  to  discourage  re- 
llRlon  However.  I  saw  how  faithful  peo- 
ple can  be.  These  people  go  to  what  are 
called  museums,  but  which  once  were 
churches,  and  they  say  that  they  go  there 
only  In  the  Interest  of  art.  However, 
while  they  are  there,  they  cross  them- 
selves, and  their  lips  move  in  silent  rev- 
erence. Is  it  not  Interesting  that  the 
churches  In  Zagorsk  in  Russia  are  open 
from  6  In  the  morning  until  6  in  the  eve- 
ning and  that  thousands  of  people  come 
there  every  day  to  worship?  They  do  not 
sit,  and  they  do  not  have  the  comforts 
that  we  have,  but  they  kneel,  and  they 
stand,  and  they  pray,  despite  the  fact 
that  their  Government  says  that  atheism 
Is  the  way  and  that  Marxism  is  the  way. 
I  am  confident  that  people  can  be 
reached  by  faith  and  love.  Anyone  who 
does  not  believe  It  ought  to  remember 
what  happened  to  the  Roman  Empire, 
which  was  the  most  powerful  empire  of 
Its  day. 

The  Apostle  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  fol- 
lowing the  words  of  the  Master,  shook 
the  empire  to  Its  very  foundation  and 
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broke  It,  until  finally  one  of  its  emperors 
had  to  embrace  Christianity  as  the  of- 
ficial religion— this  against  the  power  of 
the  state,  a  mighty  state  that  ruled  the 
earth  with  omnipotent  power. 

I  believe  there  is  something  stronger 
than  the  sword.  I  believe  there  is  a 
force  stronger  than  the  atom.  I  believe 
that  force  could  be  put  to  woric  In  this 
day  and  age.  too.  If  people  would  will  It 
and  do  It.  But  so  long  as  we  calculate 
power  in  terms  of  megatons,  rockets. 
Sputniks,  satellites,  dollars,  and  divi- 
sions, and  use  them  as  the  full  measure 
of  power,  we  shall  get  ourselves  into  a 
competition  that  can  lead  only  to  dis- 
aster. However,  If  we  add  to  that  meas- 
urement of  power  the  real  force  of  power, 
the  force  of  love  Itself,  the  force  of  hu- 
man understanding,  the  force  of  respect 
for  human  dignity  and  the  recognition 
that  man  Is  weak,  indeed,  and  that  more 
powerful  forces  are  at  work  in  the  world 
than  man  himself,  and  that  there  Is  a 
Supreme  Being,  then  I  believe  we  will 
inevitably  win,  not  so  much  for  our- 
selves, but  for  mankind. 

Therefore,  I  see  In  these  manifesta- 
tions of  man's  work,  such  as  this  treaty, 
the  hope  that  we  are  returning  to  a  more 
victorious  approach,  the  approach  that 
has  always  won  and  never  lost. 

I  say  to  those  who  are  the  historians  of 
this  day  and  to  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore: The  mighty  armies  of  Macedonia, 
of  France,  of  Persia  have  all  gone  down 
in  defeat,  despite  their  power.  Some- 
times they  have  been  broken  by  what 
may  be  called  the  forces  of  nature.  The 
mighty  Spanish  armada  was  not  de- 
feated by  the  British  alone,  but  by  storms 
of  the  sea.  Napoleon  with  his  victorious 
legions  was  not  defeated  by  guns  so  much 
as  by  Nature,  and  also  by  the  desire  of 
men  to  be  free,  as  his  divisions  and  le- 
gions left  him  during  the  battle  of  Leip- 
zig and  his  retreat  from  the  winter  of 
discontent  in   Moscow   and  Russia. 

I  am  not  a  prof  und  student  of  history, 
but  I  am  enough  of  a  student  to  know 
that    mighty    armadas    and    powerful 
armies  that  seemed  to  represent  omni- 
potent power  have  been  destroyed  by 
forces    greater    than   marunade   things. 
Therefore.  I  feel  that  as  we  approach 
the   difficult   hours   of   decision   in  our 
policy,  we  must  not  merely  equate  our 
national  security  in  terms  of  the  bomb 
or  in  terms  of  weapons,  but  rather  in 
terms  of  the  spirit.     Yes,  In  our  belief 
that  man  was  created  in  the  image  of 
his  Maker,  and  therefore  Is  not  to  be 
subjected   to  coercive,   oppressive  rule; 
that  self-government  is  not  only  a  politi- 
cal expression,  but  a  spiritual  expression, 
as  well;  and  that  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind is  not  merely  an  economic  quotient, 
but  also  is  something  that  relates  to  the 
basic  needs  of  mankind,  as  revealed  in 
his  soul  and  in  his  spirit. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 
Mr.   MILLER.     Mr.  President.  I  was 
privileged  to  hear  part  of  the  remarks 
of    the   Senator   from   Minnesota    [Mr. 
Humphrey].     I    do    not   seek    to   rebut 
them,  because  all  of  us  support  many  of 
the  things  he  has  said;   but  I  wish  to 
make  several  comments. 

First.  I  am  very  restive  over  what  ap- 
pears to  be  premature  consideration  of 
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the  test  ban  treaty.  I  feel  that  the  Sen- 
ate Is  In  the  position  of  a  Judge  in  a 
courtroom.  When  the  defendant  and 
the  plaintiff  appear  before  him,  although 
the  trial  has  not  begun,  if  members  of 
the  press  then  ask  the  Judge  how  he  will 
decide  the  case,  I  do  not  think  the  judge 
should  then  state  how  he  will  decide  It. 
Furthermore.  I  do  not  believe  he  should 
even  comment  on  that  subject  at  that 
time,  because  to  do  so  would  be  to  in- 
dicate that,  regardless  of  what  the 
evidence  might  show,  he  had  already 
decided  how  he  would  rule. 

The  evidence  on  the  test  ban  treaty 
has  not  yet  begun  to  come  in.  Very 
shortly  the  hearings  will  begin;  and  I 
imderstand  they  will  continue  for  several 
weeks. 

Although  all  of  us  have  a  smattering 
of  knowledge  about  some  aspects  of  the 
treaty — and  certainly  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  more  than  a  smattering, 
because  he  has  been  in  on  the  situation, 
or  at  least  on  certain  aspects  of  It,  for 
several  years— I  do  not  think  any  Sena- 
tor has  heard  all  the  evidence.  Thus. 
I  do  not  vmderstand  how  any  Senator 
can  decide  the  case  until  all  the  evidence 
Is  submitted. 

Certainly.  Mr.  President,  In  advance 
of  the  presentation  of  the  evidence,  I  will 
not  make  up  my  mind  as  to  whether  I 
shall  vote  for  or  against  approval  of  the 
treaty.  I  may  vote  for  it;  I  may  vote 
against  It.  In  any  event,  that  will  be  a 
very  difficult  decision  for  all  of  us  to 
reach. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  pitting  one 
megaton  against  another,  let  me  point 
out  that  when  one  is  engaged  in  war  or 
Is  confronted  with  the  possibility  of  the 
outbreak  of  war,  he  had  better  have  more 
bombs,  more  guns,  and  more  men  than 
the  enemy  has.  Thank  God,  we  did  have 
them  In  World  War  I,  in  World  War  n. 
In  the  Korean  war.  and  also  at  the  time 
of  the  Cuban  confrontation  last  fall.  Al- 
though I  am  sure  all  of  us  believe  in  a 
Supreme  Being  and  believe  in  the  power 
of  prayer.  I  am  afraid  it  took  more  than 
prayer  to  deter  Khrushchev  from  install- 
ing more  medium-range  ballistic  missiles 
in  Cuba  last  fall;  and  it  took  more  than 
prayer — although  prayer  might  have 
helped — to  get  him  to  take  out  of  Cuba 
those  already  there. 

I  suggest  that  so  long  as  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union — not  the  people  of  that 
country — are  dedicated  Communists — 
and  let  me  say.  incidentally,  that  the 
other  night  Khrushchev  stated  quite 
frankly,  during  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
that  he  is  still  a  Communist — they  be- 
lieve that  might  makes  right  and  that 
power  is  the  answer  to  everything. 

Therefore.  I  believe  we  had  better  start 
thinking  about  megatons  as  well  as 
prayer,  for  this  is  not  an  "either  or" 
proposition.  We  must  have  both.  We 
hope  the  day  will  come  when  the  Com- 
munists will  cease  and  desist  in  their 
faith  in  communism  and  their  belief 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means  and  that 
might  makes  right.  But,  as  of  now.  i 
see  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  they 
have  changed;  and.  as  I  pointed  out  the 
other  night,  Khrushchev  said  he  has  not 
changed.  So  we  must  keep  these  points 
in  mind. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  MTTJ.ER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  conflict  between  us  on  this 
matter. 

I  believe  I  said,  first  that  the  treaty 
must  be  given  careful  scrutiny,  and  that 
I  did  not  believe  that  those  who  were 
expressing  doubts  about  the  treaty  were 
necessarily  opposed  to  it.  I  said  that 
our  task  is  to  examine  it,  both  at  the 
debate  level  in  the  Senate,  and  at  the 
hearing  level  in  the  committee;  and  I. 
for  one,  have  no  sense  of  antagonism  or 
criticism  in  regard  to  those  who  are 
expressing  doubts.  I  said  that  our  job 
is — as  the  Senator  from  Iowa  put  it;  he 
put  it  more  accurately  and  more  aiJtly 
than  I  did — to  act  in  a  sense  as  a  court. 

Furthermore,  let  me  make  crystal  clear 
that  I  do  not  believe  we  are  speaking  of 
a  Utopia.  I  believe  that  one  reason  why 
Khrushchev  is  indicating  interest  in  the 
treaty  which  will  be  before  us  is  that 
we  did  confront  him  with  massive 
strength  in  Cuba,  which  impressed  upon 
him  and  upon  others  the  fact  that  he.  by 
his  irresponsible  actions,  could  precipi- 
tate the  world  into  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
I  said  all  this  just  last  week,  the  day  be- 
fore I  left  for  the  trip  to  Moscow;  and 
I  want  this  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

I  do  not  believe  in  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. I  merely  say,  and  repeat,  that 
despite  all  the  strength  we  may  build  in 
the  arms  area,  that  strength  can  be 
matched  in  part  by  another  industrial- 
ized power,  such  as  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  I  point  out  that  we  have  other  areas 
of  strength  on  which  we  can  rely.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  how  we  shall 
use  them  or  what  means  we  shall  adopt  In 
order  to  use  them;  but  I  say  that  self- 
criticism  and  freedom  of  choice  give  us 
additional  strength,  and  I  do  feel  that 
our  great  strength  in  spiritual,  economic 
and  social  values  gives  us  additional 
power. 

Those  points  should  receive  great  em- 
phasis— entirely  aside  from  the  dialog 
in  which  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  I 
may  engage,  during  which  we  seek  to  de- 
velop each  other's  thoughts— although  I 
am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  the  contributions  he  has  made. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Miiuiesota  for  his  comments;  and 
we  have  indeed  had  a  dialog. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
delighted  to  listen  to  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mirmesota, 
for  I  usually  enjoy  hearing  someone 
speak  who  agrees  so  wholeheartedly 
with  my  views.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  visit  Russia  on  four  different  occa- 
sions—in 1955,  1956,  1957,  and  also  in 
1960. 

Upon  my  return  from  each  of  these 
journeys,  I  went  to  considerable  trouble 
to  tell  the  American  people,  and  the 
Senate,  almost  exactly  what  has  been  so 
well  said  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
just  now.  Indeed,  It  seems  to  me  that 
his  experiences  in  Russia,  and  mine,  are 
very  closely  parallel.  However.  I  must 
warn  him  that  I  was  severely  criticized, 
and  kicked  around  by  the  press,  for  my 
trouble. 
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Wt  both  took  paina  to  meet  the  eom- 
mon  peopla  d  Pnf**.  to  go  out  onto  the 
street*  and  to  ttxtH  through  the  parks. 
I  am  glad  to  aay  tbat  thU  experience 
led  tis  both  to  coiamnn  conclusions 
as  to  what  courae  of  action  our  Nation 
should  take  In  felatianshi{>  to  the 
XJSaSL 

For  jears  I  have  been  attempting  to 
influence  our  Qorenunent  to  change  the 
present  course,  which  has  gained  us 
virtually  nothing.  In  my  1956  report  on 
the  oversea  operations  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment I  made  many  of  the  points  Just 
mentioned  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league; namely,  that  our  best  hope  lies 
in  allowing  tlM  Russian  people — and  I 
would  like  to  aoeent  "people" — see  at 
flrst  hand  our  way  of  life.  To  this  end, 
we  should  have  a  vastly  expanded  ex- 
change program. 

Also,  we  should  make  every  effort  to 
acquaint  the  Russians,  and  here  again 
I  mean  the  man  In  the  street,  with  the 
benefits  which  have  been  made  available 
to  the  American  people  under  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government.  This  per- 
son-to-person contact  and  exchange 
should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible 
area,  and  at  this  point  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  an  extract  taken  from 
my  1956  report.  Rlmilar  argimients  have 
been  advanced  In  each  of  my  three  other 
reports  which  deal  with  the  USSR. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors, 
as  follows: 

I  found  that,  as  a  whole,  the  educated 
RuHlane  I  spoke  wlUi  were  extremely  curloue 
•bout  our  mode  at  Ufe  in  the  United  States. 
and,  even  more  Important,  demonstntted  a 
dedre  tf  not  a  eomprtllng  urge  to  go  behind 
catchy  Red  slogans,  and  to  do  their  own 
thlnfclnf.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Russians 
of  today  f  better  off  than  they  hare  ever 
been.  Most  o<  them  eeem  eatUfled  for  the 
reason  that  they  know  no  better  way  of  Life 
than  that  which  they  are  now  enjoying. 

Joseph  Stalin  grew  to  power  In  the  midst 
of  Ignorance  and  poTcrty.  I  am  convinced 
that  becauee  of  the  changed  conditions  In 
Russia  the  peof^  will  not  permit  another 
despot  to  aasvBM  soeh  powers  as  those  ex- 
ercised by  BtallB. 

As  mors  RuHlaas  beeome  educated,  they 
wlU  hecotne  less  and  lees  prone  to  accept  at 
face  value  the  propaganda-loaded  deecrlp- 
tlon  of  life  In  the  TTnlted  SUtee  which  the 
Red  propaganda  system  dins  Insistently  Into 
their  ears.  The  Russian  people  are  curious 
by  natore:  they  are  becoming  Increasingly 
more  eurtoos  about  Americans,  about  life  In 
America,  and  ahovt  the  freedoms  we  enjoy. 

During  my  stay  la  Russia.  I  visited  the 
Crimea,  where  former  royal  places  have  been 
turned  Into  workar  hotels  and  reeorts.  Peo- 
ple gathered  around  me  In  the  street,  at  the 
hotels,  and  on  the  boardwalks,  eager  to  feel 
the  quality  of  my  clothing,  to  see  the  kind  of 
leather  from  whleh  my  shoes  were  made,  and 
to  hear  me  speak  (throogh  our  Interpreter) 
of  life  In  Amerlea  They  were  astounded  to 
learn  that  American  workers  are  not  starving 
In  the  streets  of  Hew  York,  and  that  Negroes 
are  not  lynched  by  the  hundreds  In  the  Deep 
South.  They  thought  It  unbelievable  that  al- 
most every  Amerlean  family  has  its  own  auto- 
mobile, and  that  the  people  ot  the  United 
States  do  not  want  war  with  the  people  of 
R\issla. 

They  were  atraaaely  ciuious  about  the 
prlcee  of  food  and  gooda  In  the  United  SUtee. 
They  displayed  doubt  when  I  told  them  my 
shoes  cost  %V1M.  compared  with  SSfi  to  975 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  cheapness  In  price 
and  abundant  availability  of  goods  In  Amer- 


ica created  amazement  and  disbelief  among 
these  people,  who  are  charged  9390  for  an 
S-lnch  televtslon  set  and  $000  for  a  small 
•ieetrlc  refrigerator,  and  to  whom  owning  an 
autosnobUe  Is  an  atanost  unheard  of  luxury 
for  the  average  worker. 

This  eurlocity.  It  strlkee  me.  offers  the  free 
world  a  fertile  area  In  which  can  be  planted 
the  seeds  of  freedom  for  Russia.  I  therefore 
recommend  that,  subject  to  reasonable  se- 
curity regulations,  we  broaden  our  exchange- 
of-persons  pro-am  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  that  we  bring  more  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple Into  the  United  SUtes.  to  see  at  first 
hand  how  our  people  live.  I  recommend,  too, 
that  our  Information  Service  Increase  Its 
efforts  to  reach  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  with 
the  message  of  freedom.  In  this  connection. 
It  Is  of  vital  Importance  that  our  magazine, 
our  broadcasts,  and  so  forth,  to  the  people 
of  Ruscla  contain  no  criticism  of  their  way 
of  life.  Although  we  abhor  communism. 
Instead  of  disparaging  It  we  must  stress  the 
positive  aspects  of  our  own  system.  We 
should  say.  In  effect:  "We  give  you  credit 
for  believing  in  conununlsm  as  an  economic 
system;  that  is  your  right  But.  here  la  what 
a  free  people,  living  under  a  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government,  have  both  In  physical 
and  spiritual  thinars  "  A  better  plan  would 
be  to  extol!  the  virtues  of  democracy  and 
completely  Ignore  their  system. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  psychologist,  but 
I  do  know  that  the  surest  way  to  abut  the 
ears  of  the  Russian  people  to  the  story  of  our 
way  of  life  la  to  criticize  their  existing  form 
of  government.  As  the  old  saying  goes, 
"Tou  can  catch  more  flies  with  honey  than 
with  vinegar." 

I  am  sincere  in  my  belief  that  by  bring- 
ing more  Russian  farmers,  more  Russian 
Industrial  workers,  doctors,  teacher*,  more 
Russian  housewives  and  children  and  others, 
to  our  country,  permitting  them  to  see  at 
first  hand  how  we  live  and  the  benefits  avail- 
able to  us  under  a  free  system,  we  can  dem- 
onstrate that  eonununlem  cannot  hold  a 
candle  to  democracy  In  furthering  the  cause 
of  Individual  freedom  or  brimming  a  better 
way  of  life.  This  exchange  of  persons, 
coupled  with  objective  reporting  of  our 
American  way  of  life,  will — I  believe — create 
a  mighty  force  for  peace  with  Its  genesis 
among  the  Russian  people,  a  force  which  the 
leaders  of  Russia  could  Ignore  only  at  their 
personal  peril. 

The  Russian  people  with  whom  I  spoke 
beUeve  that  the  United  States  fears  Russia, 
and  that  present  American  policy  la  designed 
with  one  ultimate  objective — the  forcible 
deatruction  of  the  Soviet  Union.  There- 
fore, they  fear  us.  As  patriots  (and  the 
Russian  people  love  their  land  if  not  their 
present  government),  the  people  of  Russia 
would  be  willing  to  fight  for  their  existence 
Soviet  leadership  has  capltalleed  upon  this 
fear:  through  this  medium,  they  have  been 
able  to  keep  living  standards  low  in  order 
to  forge  a  military  machine.  If  It  were  pos- 
sible (and  I  think  It  Ls)  to  dispel  this  fear, 
to  eliminate  the  distrust  of  American  mo- 
tives among  the  Russian  people,  then  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries  would  Im- 
prove overnight.  We  must  make  every  effort 
to  convince  them  that  our  preparations  are 
not  for  war  or  aggression,  but  for  defense 

These  fsctors — Increased  education,  nat- 
ural curiosity,  and  a  desire  for  self- Improve- 
ment— are  available  to  the  United  States  for 
Intelligent  use  as  the  foundation  for  an 
ultimate  rejection  by  the  Russian  people  of 
communism  as  both  a  way  of  life  and  an 
economic  system. 

I  therefore  regard  as  most  unwise  our 
Government's  recent  shutdown  of  exchange 
of  persons  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States.  I  think  It  was  stupid.  The  reac- 
tion of  the  Russian  people,  fostered  by  the 
Communist  propaganda  machine,  wiil  be: 
"America  fears  us — she  fears  that  we  will 
see  her  poverty  and  her  Ignorance — she  does 


not  want  us  to  see  how  weak  she  Is  and  how 
her  people  are  oppressed."  In  addition,  this 
action  will  lend  credence  to  the  repetitive 
pronouncements  of  Moscow  propaganda 
mediums  that  the  United  States  wants  war, 
while  Russia  wants  peace.  T^ls.  of  course, 
wUl  create  an  atmosptiere  which  could  Ignite 
like  tinder  should  even  a  tiny  spark  fall. 

Since  my  return  to  the  United  States.  I 
have  been  referred  to  by  some  mediums  a.s 
having  been  "brainwashed  "  by  Khrushchev 
This  I  moet  vehemently  deny  I  believe  I 
have  noted  basic  factors  which.  If  only  capi- 
talized upon  by  our  country  can  result  In  the 
destruction  of  dictatorial  rule  In  Russia 
The  people  of  Russia  bear  within  their  great 
masses  the  seed  of  American  victory  in  the 
cold  war — a  victory  which  can  result  not 
only  In  benefiting  the  free  world,  but  in  re- 
kindling the  light  of  freedom  behind  tiie 
Iron  Curtain.  It  Is  now  time  for  us  to  begin 
nourishing  this  seed,  to  the  erd  that  fe.ir 
will  be  replaced  with  trust.  Ignorance  with 
knowledge,  and  ultimately,  cold  war  with 
warm  friendship  between  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Mr,  President,  my 
good  friend  also  echoed  my  views  when 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  test  ban 
treaty  will  prove  to  be  the  first  step  of 
the  world  along  the  road  to  lasting  peace. 
In  my  view,  the  treaty  itself  amounts 
to  little  of  real  importance,  but  if  it  leads 
to  a  long  era  of  relaxed  tension  and 
peaceful  relations  the  benefits  to  be  gar- 
nered will  surely  be  of  substantial  value. 

Foremost  among  these  benefits  will  be 
the  opportunity  for  our  country  to  at 
long  last  begin  reducing  our  defense 
expenditures.  I  have  often  expressed 
concern  over  how  much  longer  the  Amer- 
ican economy  can  continue  to  stagger 
ahead  with  $50  billion  annual  defense 
budgets  hanging  from  its  neck. 

My  views  concerning  this,  as  well  as 
my  stand  on  the  test  ban  treaty  as  a 
whole,  are  contained  in  a  radio  address 
I  recorded  some  days  before  the  treaty 
was  actually  initialed  by  our  representa- 
tive in  Moscow.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  that  address  be 
included  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  belief  that 
everything  I  said,  every  piece  of  advice  I 
gave  in  respect  to  what  we  should  do 
about  Russia  will  come  to  pass.  I  think 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota concerning  the  conditions  he  found 
there,  as  well  as  world  events  which  have 
already  taken  place,  bear  this  out. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Test  Ban  Tsxatt 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  good  progress  is 
being  made  in  the  test  ban  negotiations 
which  are  going  on  in  Moscow.  It  is  too 
early  to  tell  exactly  what  will  come  out  of 
these  talks,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  the  final 
draft  of  a  treaty  will  soon  be  agreed  upon. 
If  It  is,  and  If  It  provides  reasonable  safe- 
guards for  our  own  security  and  against 
secret  tasting  on  either  side,  I  am  confident 
that  the  Senate  will  grant  the  "advice  and 
consent"  required  for  final  adoption. 

In  my  opinion,  the  time  Is  now  ripe  for  the 
United  States  and  Russia  to  come  to  such  an 
agreement.  I  hope  that  our  efforts  In  this 
regard  are  successful,  and  that  further  agree- 
ments can  be  arrived  at  In  more  general 
fields  I  have  long  felt  that  as  the  Russians 
become  more  and  more  prosperous,  as  they 
have  undoubtedly  been  doing  In  recent  years, 
they  win  tend  to  move  further  and  farther 
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from  the  pernicious  ideas  of  the  Communist 
8t4ite.  Communism  appeals  only  to  people 
who  are  so  economically  deptressed  that  they 
have  nothing  to  lose  by  placing  all  power  In 
the  State 

.And  as  they  move  away  from  the  theories 
of  Marx  and  Lenin,  they  will  become  more 
and  more  receptive  to  the  Ideas  which  have 
made  our  country  of  America  the  greatest 
111  the  world.  Accordingly,  we  should  do 
c\ery thing  possible  to  encourage  the  Rus- 
sians to  adopt  the  Institutions  of  our  open 
sixiety.  We  should  exi>and  our  exchange 
program,  and  act  to  open  all  doors  which  will 
allow  the  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  see 
.American  life  as  It  really  Is.  If  a  workable 
test  ban  agreement  can  be  reached,  perhaps 
It  will  be  the  flrst  step  toward  allowing  the 
current  distrust  and  suspicion  to  be 
gr;ulually  displaced  by  mutual  trust  and  un- 
derstanding. To  hope  that  this  will  not  be 
the  case,  as  some  do,  means  acceptance  of  the 
Idea  that  our  two  countries  will  forever  be 
at  each  other's  throats,  or  that  a  third  world 
war  is  Inevitable.  I,  for  one.  would  hate  to 
think  there  was  no  other  choice. 

But  aside  from  this,  there  Is  another 
powerful  reason  to  hope  that  the  test  ban 
negotiations  will  be  successful.  I  have  long 
felt  that  our  Nation  could  not  continue  to 
carry  our  tremendous  defense  expenditures 
indefinitely  into  the  future.  I  have  also 
pointed  out,  on  several  occasions,  that 
although  our  defense  experts  say  we  have 
the  nuclear  capacity  to  annihilate  our 
enemies  several  times  over,  we  continue  to 
build  up  our  atomic  armaments  and  stock- 
piles. It  often  appears  to  me  that  oiu*  Na- 
tion Is  running  pellmell  down  the  road  to 
fiscal  disaster,  and  that  we  are  being  prodded 
on  and  encouraged  by  our  so-called  military 
experts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows  that  I  have  been 
much  interested  in  his  careful  studies 
and  observations  made  as  the  result  of 
his  official  journeys.  They  have  been 
most  helpful.  I  have  privately  and  pub- 
licly commended  the  Senator.  I  did  not 
criticize  him.  His  studies  have  been 
most  helpful. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know  the  Senator 
fiom  Minnesota  did  not  criticize  me.  I 
merely  say  that  what  the  Senator  has 
been  preaching  is  what  I  have  preached 
for  the  past  6  or  7  years,  but  without 
results.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota will  have  more  luck. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  hard  to  get  re- 
sults immediately. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr,  President. 
may  I  express  my  admiration  for  the 
great  speech  to  which  the  Senate  has 
just  listened,  delivered  by  the  distin- 
tiuished  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
It  was  a  magnificent  address.  I  am  in 
agreement  with  every  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  for  his  kind  remarks. 


ADDITION  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO 
CACHE  NATIONAL  FOREST,  UTAH 

Mr.  ELLENDEHl.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  S.  1388. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1388)  to 


add  certain  lands  to  the  Cache  National 
Forest,  Utah,  which  was,  on  page  8,  line 
9,  strike  out  "southeast"  and  insert 
"southwest". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  passed  this  bill  some  time  ago, 
and  so  did  the  House.  The  bill  contained 
a  technical  error  which  was  corrected  by 
the  House.  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT  IS 
GOOD  GOVERNMENT  AND 
STRENGTHENS  AMERICA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President, 
yesterday  Edwin  P.  Neilan,  president  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  leveled 
charges  at  Congress  which  included  a 
blanket  indictment  of  all  Federal -State 
programs.  Mr.  Neilan  charged  that  these 
programs  are  immoral  and  singled  out 
the  area  redevelopment  program  as  a 
"sophisticated  spoils  system."  Most  of 
us,  I  am  sure,  share  the  indignation  that 
has  already  been  expressed  at  this  fan- 
tastic statement.  The  protests  to  Neil- 
an's  charges  included  statements  from 
the  distinguished  leaders  in  the  Senate 
as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  President,  I  too  am  outraged  by 
Mr.  Neilan 's  speech  and  am  appalled  by 
charges  that  we  in  Congress  are  im- 
moral, that  our  constituents  are  im- 
moral, and  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  immoral,  because  we  seek  to  keep 
America  prosperous  and  strong. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  few  better 
examples  of  the  American  philosophy  of 
equal  opportunity  and  self-help  than 
the  area  redevelopment  program.  The 
ARA  employs  the  collective  resources  of 
the  Nation  as  a  unanimous,  nationwide 
support  of  progress.  The  ARA  attempts 
to  Include  every  American  in  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  our  great  Nation  by  at- 
tacking problems  of  temrwrary  r>ockets 
of  unemployment  and  temporary  eco- 
nooilc  slowdown. 

The  glory  of  the  ARA,  however.  Is 
that  It  is  a  program  of  self-help.  The 
ARA  provides  the  maximum  of  oppor- 
tunities for  private  enterprise  to  turn  the 
wheels  of  economic  change  by  providing 
funds  for  technical  assistance,  industrial 
loans,  public  facility  loans  and  grants, 
and  retraining.  All  four  aids  depend  on 
private  enterprise  for  the  final  results. 

We  in  America  believe  in  equality  and 
self-help.  We  want  every  American  to 
share  in  the  economic  progress  that  our 
glorious  Nation  has  attained.  However, 
we  do  not  want  any  group  or  locality  to 
bear  more  than  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  cost  of  economic  advancement.  Un- 
der the  ARA  all  initiative  comes  from  the 
local  community.  To  get  the  self-help 
ball  rolling  under  the  area  redevelop- 
ment program,  a  local  redevelopment 
group — which  is  locally  representative  of 
the  local  community — must  be  formed 
and  approved  by  State  authorities  as 
the  spokesman  for  the  community.  This 
group  spells  out  the  plan  for  action.  All 
initiative  comes  from  the  local  commu- 
nity. All  plans  oflfer  maximum  opportu- 
nities for  private  enterprise  to  do  its  job. 
The  ARA  has  been  especially  beneficial 
to  Texas.    The  program  was  directly  re- 


sponsible for  helping  Texans  to  build  the 
finest  brick  and  tile  plant  in  the  world 
in  Malakoff,   as   well   as  providing   for 
the  expansion  of   the  Nonnan  Pottery 
Co.,  in  Athens,     The  ARA  was  directly 
responsible  for  our  fine  synthetic  marble 
plant,  and  the  Southwest  design  office 
furniture  plant  in  Jacksonville,  as  well 
as  the  east  Texas  mineral  survey  by  the 
University  of  Texas'  Bureau  of  Economic 
Geology.    Clarksville  was  aided  in  build- 
ing an  industrial  park,  and  Detroit,  Tex., 
was  helped   in  the  construction   of  its 
pickle  plant.    A  whole  new  worldwide  in- 
dustry    which    makes    cattlefeed    and 
fertilizer  out  of  algae,  which  was  chok- 
ing Caddo  Lake,  was  begun  under  the 
auspices  of  the  ARA  in  the  Caddo  Lake 
project.     The  ARA  is  providing  an  $11 
million  tire  plant  in  Texarkana,  with  the 
possibility  of  a  $20  million  steel  plant  in 
Cherokee    County,    and    a    $30    milUon 
Texas  newsprint  plant  in  Jasper  County. 
Fifty  redevelopment  areas  have  been 
designated  in  Texas.     This  includes  55 
counties  with  a  population  of  1,026,976 
Texans.      There    have    been    15    job- 
creating  loan  projects  authorized,  with 
a  total  cost  of  $15,185,244.    Of  this,  the 
ARA   loan  participation  is  $10,018,863; 
these    are    interest    paying    repayable 
loans,  not  grants.    The  ARA  participa- 
tion in  job-creating  loan  projects  which 
are  now  pending  is  almost  $53,500,000. 
I  have  been  to  Texas  ARA  projects 
where  there  was  a  combination  of  bank 
loans,  U.S.  Government  loans,  and  cap- 
ital raised  by  subscription  from  private 
sources,  to  get  an  industry  going.    The 
Government  loan  rate  of  4  percent  is 
higher  than  the  rate  the  Government  is 
paying;   and  all  the  aid  to  private  in- 
dustry by  the  ARA  is  in  the  form  of 
loans  at  an  interest  rate  higher  than  the 
Goverrunent  pays  for  the  money.    This 
aid  is  granted  only  to  public  functions 
such  as  waterworks,  sewers,  and  public 
buildings. 

These  technical  assistance  plans  help 
conmiimities  throughout  Texas  to  re- 
tain their  self-reliance  by  giving  a  help- 
ing hand  to  private  industry.  Technical 
assistance  is  for  private  civic  leaders; 
loans  made  are  for  private  industrial 
construction,  utiUzing  private  construc- 
tion companies.  Public  faciUties  are 
local  and  are  always  constructed  by  pri- 
vate firms,  and  the  retraining  programs 
allow  otherwise  unemployable  workers 
to  enter  the  private  labor  market.  The 
Federal  Government's  sole  role  under 
ARA  in  industry  is  to  help  private  indi- 
viduals by  giving  a  helping  hand  to  pri- 
vate industry.  All  grants  are  for  public 
projects  only,  public  building,  sewage, 
waterworks,  and  so  forth.  The  area 
redevelopment  program  is  the  finest 
self-help  program  the  Goverrunent  has 
passed.  The  ARA  is  a  promise  for  prog- 
ress for  our  great  State  and  the  Nation. 
Many  members  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  Texas  are  strong  supporters  of 
the  ARA  programs. 

I  am  proud  that  we  have  so  many 
members  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
in  Texas  who  have  shown  so  much  more 
vision  than  the  gimlet-eyed  views  of  the 
president  of  the  US.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. I  think  the  average  member  of 
the  John  Birch  Society  in  Texas  is  a  far 
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■lore  enllghtcnad  dttaen  than  the  presi- 
dent of  the  UjB.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
rereali  talmaelf  lo  be  In  hl«  qpeech  on 
yeeterday. 

Let  as  hope  that  the  American  Oot- 
emment  and  people  nerer  sink  to  the  low 
lerel  of  the  views  of  the  president  of  the 
U^.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  hope 
■omeone  will  lower  a  candle  Into  the  dsirk 
I  tircern  of  the  governmental  fog  in  which 
he  lives. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thAt  a  resohitlon  of  the  Henderson 
Cotm^  OommJeekmers  Court  of  August 
1.  1963.  be  printed  in  full,  including  the 
signatures,  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKO.  as  follovs: 

WtmmoLxmoM 
Wberau  on  Ftbruary  1,  19«3.  the  Commts- 
■tonars  Court  of  Bsndenon  County.  Tex.,  by 
ananlmous  vot*  did  noognlza  the  Hender- 
•on  County  RMtovelopokcnt  Laduxtrlal  Com- 
mltU*  as  •  r«pr«Mnt«tlve  organlzaUon  and 
AUl  auUkorlae  midi  organization  to  prepare 
and  preaent  its  overall  economic  program 
for  Henderaon  County  under  the  Area  Re- 
derelopment  Aet;  sad 

WHaraaa,   aald    Haodaraon    County    Rede- 
it    Industrial   Committee    has    pre- 
it«d  an  owall  •eonanaic  development  pro- 
gram; and 

Wtiereaa  Mvsral  Araa  Redevelopment  Act 
loses  bav*  besB  made  to  industries  In  Hen- 
denon  Ooonty,  wtUcb  have  Increased  the 
•oonotny  of  Haodataon  Oounty;  and 

Wbaraaa  tlues  an  asvcral  ap>pllcationa  for 
ioaas  pT"'^*"t  at  tbte  time,  one  of  aald  ap- 
pUcationa  balng  Xor  s  loan  to  completely  re- 
work ^n/<  redolslk  tha  Henderson  County 
Courthouae;  and 

Wh«r«as  alnos  tlis  passing  of  our  resolu- 
tion aboT*  lafaiiad  to.  we  have  found  the 
araa  ladav^top—at  aet  program  to  ba  sound 
and  frmvlti**^!  to  oar  oounty :  Now.  therefore, 
ba  It 

JtesoZMd  by  tks  eommiMionera  court,  duly 
elacUA  /rom  mil  portions  o/  Henderson 
County.  That  tbsrs  la  still  a  great  need  for 
Bueb  program  In  Hsnderson  County,  and  we 
hereby  reaffirm  our  prior  endorsement  of  the 
Benderaon  OoimSy  Bsdsvelopment  Industrial 
Oommlttsa.  and  ws  ssk  that  all  rei^reaenta- 
tlve  iganrkis  eoattnos  to  work  for  such  pro- 
gram; and  be  U  f  urtbsr 

&4tol9ed.  That  ws  bareby.  by  our  official 
act.  reendora*  suCh  program  and  we  respect- 
fully request  that  Henderson  County  be  left 
under  the  Arcs  Hsdsvelopment  Act;  and  be 
It  further 

ReaolveA.  Tltst  tbs  UJS.  Congraasman  from 
this  dlstrlet.  tte  UB.  Senatora  from  Texas. 
and  all  other  inter sstsd  ptu'tlea  be  sent  copiea 
of  this  reaolutloo. 

Voted  unanimously  by  the  court.     Dated 
tbU  ist  day  of  August  1083 
B.  H.  LSK. 
OomMty  Jud§e,  Athena.  Tex. 
D.  C.  MrrcHxix. 
Connmiatkmer,  Precinct  So.  t.  Athens, 
Tex. 

lira.  JoHM  BoaHAXT, 
Commissioner,  Precinct  No.  2.   Trini- 
dad. Tex. 

T.  D.  Cadk, 
Coimmisstoiter,  Prmetnet  No.  3.  Chan- 
dler, res. 

JoHir  B.  Poaaxami. 
Commissioner,  Precinct  No.  4.  Maute  4, 
Athens,  Tex. 
The  State  or  Tksas, 
County  of  Hendermm: 

I.  Anna  Bennett,  eounty  clerk  In  and  for 
ideraoo  Ckianty.  Tea.,  hereby  certify  that 
sbove  and  fWrsgntng  la  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  an  order  paaaed  by  the  commla- 
aloners'  court  while  in  special  seeslon  on  Au- 


gust 1.  1943.  as  the  samie  appears  on  file  In 
my  office  to  be  recorded  In  the  comxuis- 
sionera'  court  minutes  of  Henderson  County. 
Tex. 

Olven  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  this 
the  1st  day  of  August  19«3 

Anna  BtwHSTT. 
County  Clerk    fienderton  County.  Tex 

By   . 

Deputy 


PROPOSED  NUCLE.\R  TEST  BAN 

Mr.  MIULER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  two  comment.^  The  fir^t  Is 
that  I  am  not  happy  about  s  ime  of  the 
remarks  to  which  I  have  b<'en  !l.«;t*>nln'; 
and  about  some  of  the  storle.s  I  have 
been  reading  to  the  efTect  that  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  will  be  ratified:  but 
it  will  be  considered  very  carefully  by 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
knows  whether  the  test  ban  treaty  will  be 
ratified,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  Senator 
ought  to  know  whether  it  is  to  be  rati- 
fied. I  do  not  believe  any  Senator  ought 
to  make  a  forecast  or  an  estimate  with 
one  ounce  of  validity  until  after  the  vote 
on  the  question.  If  the  Senate  does  in- 
deed consider  the  treaty  carefully,  delib- 
erately, and  conscientiously.  It  may  not 
be  ratified.  But  to  say,  'The  Senate  is 
going  to  consider  all  the  evidence,  con- 
scientiously, and  deliberately,  but  will 
ratify  the  treaty,"  is  only  an  empty  ges- 
ture. I  do  not  wish  to  be  any  part  of  it. 
I  do  not  believe  any  Senator  ought  to  be 
a  part  of  it.  That  i&  the  point  I  wish  to 
make,  so  far  as  consideration  of  the 
treaty  is  concerned,  and  all  the  state- 
ments that  are  being  made  before  the 
trial  has  even  started. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gk>vsRN  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.     I  yield 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor will  not  deny  those  of  us  in  political 
life  the  luxury  of  some  prophecy.  I  re- 
member that  in  1936  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  even  went  so  far  as  to 
prophesy  a  Landon  victory.  I  recall  that 
in  1952  the  Democrats  prophesied  a 
Stevenson  victory.  I  remember  when 
Senator  Humphrsy  prophesied  a  victory 
in  some  of  the  presidential  primaries.  Do 
not  deny  us  these  little  opportunities  for 
occasional  political  projection  and 
prophecy.  It  gives  us  an  opportunity  on 
occasion  to  be  wrong  and  on  occasion  to 
be  right.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  some  of  us  have 
predicted  that  we  believe  the  treaty  will 
be  ratified.  That  is  an  affirmative 
statement  of  a  conviction.  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  the  statement  is  bipartisan. 
I  noticed  the  other  day  that  an  able.  In- 
telligent and  distinguished  Senator  who 
was  reelected  with  a  rather  substantial 
vote  on  the  Republican  side  made  a  pre- 
diction that  the  treaty  would  be  ratified. 
I  concur  in  that  statement  In  a  spirit  of 
bipartisanship,  in  a  spirit  of  oneness  and 
togetherness  In  this  body.  I  should  like 
to  concur  with  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
MoaTOKl,  who  gave  us  such  good  pro- 
phetic figures. 


Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
wishes  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  in  all  the  oneness  that  can  be 
found  in  certain  areas  of  forecasting.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  those  who  attend  the 
Laurel  racetrack  and  other  similar 
places  are  r>eople  of  a  bipartisan  nature 
The  wagers  that  take  place  are  blparti- 
.san.  I  do  not  object  to  betting  or  wager- 
la;;  on  elections,  to  a  certain  extent.  But 
I  suggest  that  the  question  of  a  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union — on  such  a  highly 
delicate  and  sensitive  point,  which  has, 
as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
p::)lnted  out,  such  a  grave  potential,  not 
only  to  the  future  of  the  United  States 
but  to  the  entire  world — Is  somethiiig 
that  probably  ought  not  be  reduced 
to  a  question  of  wagering  or  forecasting 
in  the  sense  that  we  usually  use  those 
terms  with  respect  to  most  of  our  politi- 
cal discussions. 

I  believe  It  would  be  very  unfortunate 
If  wagers  were  being  taken  around  the 
city  at  a  time  when  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  was  deliberating  on 
an  important  case.  It  would  be  unfor- 
tunate if  the  newspapers  carried  head- 
lines stating  that  one  lawyer  or  another 
lawyer  forecast  a  clear-cut  9-to-O  or  8- 
to-1  Supreme  Court  decision  In  favor  of 
the  defendant  or  In  favor  of  the  plaintiff. 
We  do  not  act  in  that  way  when  it  comes 
to  an  issue  as  sacred  and  as  important  as 
the  one  about  which  we  are  speaking.  A 
treaty  stands  in  that  category.  With  re- 
spect to  other  questions,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion, but  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  be 
pretty  careful  how  we  handle  this  very 
delicate  problem. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  not  at  the 
Ijiurel  Race  Track.  We  are  rwt  making 
wagers.  But  I  will  continue  to  make 
what  I  believe  Is  a  sensible  observation 
that  this  body  will  not  reject  the  treaty. 
I  am  confident  that  after  the  Senate  has 
heard  the  facta,  the  Senate  will  ratify 
the  treaty.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  that 
observation  Is  not  merely  my  own.  but 
Is  one  that  was  made  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  as  well.  I  do  not  believe  the 
statement  indicates  any  sense  of  lack  of 
responsibility  or  any  sense  of  frivolity. 
It  merely  Indicates  a  sense  of  conviction. 

If  the  Senator  desires  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture in  which  he  Is  acting  as  a  judge 
with  judicial  robes,  that  is  his  privilege. 
I  was  not  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  was  elected  to  the  Senate. 
This  Is  a  legislative  body.  I  shall  make 
my  decisions  as  a  legislator  and  not  a^ 
a  Jurist.  The  Senator  can  do  as  he 
wishes,  and  he  will  do  well.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  when  the  evidence  is  all  in — 
because  I  know  of  the  sense  of  Justice 
and  good  sense  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa — he  and  the  Senator  from  Mlruie- 
sota  will  be  votliig  alike,  and  that  will 
be  the  oneness  that  will  endure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  While  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  can  make  his  forecast — and 
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that  is  his  privilege — ^I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  wearing  Judicial  robes.  I  merely  point 
out  that  in  relation  to  a  decision  such  as 
the  one  with  which  we  will  soon  be  faced, 
it  Is  In  the  same  category,  as  far  as  the 
future  of  our  country  and  the  world  Is 
concerned,  as  any  decision  that  could 
come  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  most  I  shall  say  until  the  evidence 
IS  in  is  that  I  do  not  know  how  I  am 
going  to  decide  the  question.  I  may  de- 
cide it  one  way  or  I  may  decide  It  the 
other  way.  But  I  shall  not  prejudge  the 
case. 

I  thank  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
consideration  of  the  proposed  partial  nu- 
clear test  ban  Is  not  a  matter  of  partisan 
concern.  It  Is  a  matter  of  national  con- 
cern— and  deep  concern  at' that.  The 
Constitution  demands  of  us  advice  on 
this  treaty.  The  citizens  of  America  de- 
mand of  us  a  clear  statement  of  con- 
science, a  clear  answer  to  their  overrid- 
ing question:  Is  this  treaty  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  security  of  this  Nation, 
in  the  best  Interests  of  freemen  every- 
where? To  answer  such  a  grave  ques- 
tion we  cannot  consider  this  treaty  In 
Isolation  from  the  world  in  which  It  will 
operate.  Nor  can  we  consider  It  in  a 
spirit  of  partisan  expediency,  in  terms 
of  partisan  pressures,  popularity  polls, 
liersonal  Images,  and  resignation  of  re- 
.sponslblllty  in  favor  of  easy  answers. 
The  passions  of  the  moment  are  high 
and  dramatic.  But  the  impact  of  this 
treaty  Is  not  Just  for  today.  Its  impact 
will  be  felt  from  here  out.  It  is,  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  said, 
proposed  as  a  first  step — simply  a  first 
step.  It  must  be  a  proper  step,  a  sure 
step,  a  truly  meaningful  step,  or  we 
should  not  take  it 

Any  suggestion  that  the  mind  of  the 
Senate  has  been  made  tip  In  advance 
by  reading  ix>lls  or  columns  or  listening 
to  commentators  is  merely  a  suggestion 
that  we  abdicate  all  our  responsibilities 
and  turn  such  grave  decisions  over  to 
Impulse. 

We  need  to  know  when  It  comes  to 
this  treaty.  We  need  to  know  facts. 
We  need  answers.  The  American  people 
need  no  less.  We  100  men  and  women 
carry  the  full  responsibility.  Any  one 
of  us  who  seeks  the  easy  way  out,  either 
by  voting  against  the  treaty  from  old 
prejudice,  or  voting  for  it  from  new  pres- 
sures— but  without  fully  Informing  our- 
selves and  our  constituencies — any  one  of 
us  who  does  that  does  not  deserve  to 
be  here. 

The  record  on  which  this  treaty  must 
stand,  or  fall,  has  yet  to  be  built.  There 
is  not  a  man  In  this  Senate  who  can 
truthfully  say  he  has  all  the  answers  to 
all  the  questions  which  must  be  asiced 
and  answered  if  this  treaty  is  to  receiTe 
the  informed  consideration  it  demands. 

If  there  Is  a  man  who  today  can  rise 
to  say  he  has  all  these  answers,  he  is  a 
man  who  should  disqualify  himself  from 
the  final  voting  for  he  is  a  man  with  a 
closed  mind,  closed  against  the  facts  we 
have  yet  to  hear,  against  the  implica- 
tions we  have  yet  to  discuss.  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  de- 


manded that  this  treaty  be  ratified,  re- 
gardless of  the  conscience  of  the  Senate, 
we  would  probably,  to  a  Senator,  resist. 
Instead,  he  asked  that  full  discussion 
begin.  And  that  Is  proper.  Let  it  begin. 
Let  it  not  be  ended  by  assiimptions  and 
pressure  and  expediency.  Let  It  begin 
now  and  let  it  not  end  until  every  one  of 
the  himdred  men  in  this  Chamber  can 
say  with  a  fully  informed  and  clear 
conscience  that  his  vote  is  based  upon 
the  facts  we  now  must  find,  upon  the  full 
answers  we  now  must  get,  upon  the 
broad  persi>ective  in  which  such  a  treaty 
must  be  viewed. 

Is  there  one  of  us,  for  Instance,  who 
can  say  that  he  will  vote  one  way  or 
the  other  on  this  matter  regardless  of 
what  the  record  of  our  inquiry  should 
show  when  it  is  complete?  Though  many 
Members  have  said  they  believe  it  will 
go  one  way  or  the  other,  and  have  said 
that  they  intend  to  supp>ort  or  oppose — 
I  cannot  believe  that  anyone  would  say 
that  he  will  hold  to  that  course  no  mat- 
ter what  is  said  or  heard  in  the  weeks 
ahead. 

The  people  he  represents  would  have 
cause  to  suspect  his  honesty  if  that  were 
the  case. 

This  treaty  cannot  stand  on  assump- 
tions, hopes,  fears,  and  fantasy.  It  must 
stand  on  fact.  It  cannot  fall  on  assump- 
tions, hopes,  fears,  and  fantasy.  It  can 
only  fall  on  facts. 

Just  as  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty 
itself  has  been  viewed  as  a  first  step  in 
a  long  journey — a  journey  we  have  been 
making  actually  for  18  years — so  must 
the  considerations  beginning  in  the  Sen- 
ate today  be  a  first  step  toward  the  full 
debate,  the  fully  informed  conscience 
which  will  culminate  in  our  voting. 

I.  as  will  others,  will  be  asking  ques- 
tions day  by  day  in  committee  hearings 
appropriate  to  the  matter  of  this  treaty. 
But  each  of  us  must  also  seek  his  an- 
swers and  ask  his  questions  in  public, 
on  this  floor,  day  by  day.  The  American 
people  must  ask  their  questions  as  well, 
through  us. 

No  100  men  and  women  in  history  ever 
have  been  called  upon  to  make  a  more 
crucial  decision  than  we  will  make  re- 
garding this  treaty. 

Let  the  decision  be  made  in  our  con- 
science. Let  it  not  be  made  in  haste,  in 
confusion,  in  less  than  full  understand- 
ing. 

In  very  broad  outline,  these  are  the 
areas  in  which  we  must  find  full  answers 
if  our  vote,  or  the  treaty  itself,  is  to  be 
based  upon  facts  and  not  upon  fictions. 
fears,  hopes,  whims,  and  pressures. 

First  would  be  the  need  to  test.  We 
often  ask  if  we  can  safely  continue.  We 
must  ask  also  if  we  can  safely  stop.  Is 
there  danger  of  a  weapons  gap,  the  sort 
of  gap  that  has  haunted  with  all  its  im- 
plications so  many  of  our  recent  discus- 
sions of  the  ability  of  freedom  to  survive. 

What  do  military  men.  in  their  own 
free  minds,  uninhibited  by  poUtics  or 
pressures,  really  think  about  the  future 
under  such  a  treaty?  To  be  sure,  we 
cannot  say  that  military  considerations 
are  the  only  ones  in  this  treaty.  So,  we 
must  a^  also  what  the  most  prudent  and 
proven  students  of  international  politics 
see  as  the  future  under  such  a  treaty. 


How  win  freedom's  alliances  fcu:e  un- 
der such  a  U^eaty?  How  will  freedom's 
friends  fare? 

How  will  tyranny  be  slowed  or  served? 
What,  for  Instance,  will  be  the  impact 
of  this  treaty  upon  the  recognition  of 
such  brutalized  and  captive  regimes  as 
East  Germany?  Much  has  been  said, 
but  do  we  even  know  enough  to  say  we 
think  we  know? 

Another  area  that  is  crucial  Involves 
our  readiness  to  test — the  readiness  re- 
garded as  a  vital  safeguard  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  treaty  so  far.  Can  we  in 
fact  assure  a  perpetual  readiness  to  test 
which  would  preserve  us  should  another 
party  to  the  treaty  violate  it,  as  the  So- 
viets violated  the  test  moratorium?  Put 
positively,  what  guarantees  can  we  erect 
that  we  will  remain  prepared  to  test? 

In  this  area  also  we  must  face  the 
grave  implications  of  the  90-day  with- 
drawal clause.  Would  our  hands  be  tied 
for  3  long,  perhaps  fatal,  months,  if 
another  party  violated  the  treaty?  Do 
we  have  anything  like  a  full  answer  to 
this?    We  must,  however. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  of  the 
ability  of  this  treaty  to  operate  free  of 
the  sort  of  international  inspection  we 
once  insisted  upon.  Is  this  a  fact  or 
merely  a  hope?  Can.  for  instance,  aiiy 
nation  be  prevented  from  encouraging  a 
nation  that  has  not  signed  to  stage  tests? 
Can  that  be  prevented  without  inspec- 
tion? If  so,  how?  We  need  that  answer. 
The  treaty  and  the  hopes  of  all  men 
need  that  answer. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  is  the  long 
list  of  next  steps  to  which  such  a  treaty 
might  commit  us.  What  are  they,  not 
vaguely,  but  soberly  and  sincerely? 

And  how  far  along  the  road  to  them 
have  we  traveled?  What,  in  effect,  is  the 
full  negotiating  history  of  this  present 
treaty?  What  are  the  minutes  of  Its 
meetings,  the  meanings  of  its  tacit  as 
well  as  explicit  agreements?  Surely  we 
must  know  these  things  to  vote  respon- 
sibly. 

Those  are  just  a  few  basic  areas  to 
which  our  hearts,  our  minds,  and  our 
conscience  must  be  directed  in  the  weeks 
ahead. 

I  will  speak  In  greater  detail  regarding 
each  of  them.  I  will  seek  answers  re- 
garding each  of  them.  So  must  we  all. 
So  must  the  world.  Peace  is  not  the  easy 
way.  the  glib  way.  Peace  means  hard 
work.  And  in  terms  of  this  treaty,  par- 
ticularly, it  means  hard  answers.  We 
cannot  stop  until  we  have  them.  We 
should  not  vote  until  we  have  them.  No 
mind  should  be  closed.  No  heart  should 
be  closed. 

We  begin,  here  today,  our  greatest  de- 
bate. Let  no  man  stop  it.  Our  world  and 
our  lives,  and  our  honors  as  Members 
of  this  body,  depend  upon  It. 


PATRICK  J.  HURLEY 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President. 
Oklahoma  shares  with  New  Mexico  the 
shock  and  loss  of  an  extraordinary 
American,  Patrick  J.  Hurley.  Although 
he  became  a  citizen  of  the  world,  he  was 
born  in  the  Choctaw  Nation.  Indian  ter- 
ritory, now  Oklahoma. 

He  went  to  work  in  our  coal  mines  at 
11,  and  worked  his  way  through  Baptist 
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Indian  Unlvenity,  now  Bacone  College 
at  Muskogee.  befOTV  studying  law  at  the 
old  National  University  In  Washington. 
He  worked  ss  a  oowpuncher.  too.  on  his 
way  to  becoming  lawyer,  soldier,  states- 
man, and  ilpVTsr**  He  was  the  first 
native  Oklaboman  to  become  a  Cabinet 
member,  as  Secretary  of  War  under 
President  Hoover. 

His  hometown  of  Coalgate,  Okla..  and 
the  nearby  community  of  Lehigh,  where 
he  was  bom,  recall  him  also  as  a  hard- 
working, determined  boy.  and  a  philan- 
thropist. His  monuments  there  Include 
$1  million  worth  of  medical  facilities  and 
numerous  stories  of  his  aid  to  childhood 
friends  and  their  families. 

His  sense  of  humor,  love  of  fellow 
man.  and  dedication  to  country  will  serve 
as  a  beacon  for  young  men  for  scores  of 
years  to  come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Racoio  three  editorials 
from  papers  In  his  home  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

(From  the  Ccalgate  Record -RegUter 
Aug.  1.  1»«3| 

UaJ.    OBK.    PATBICK    J      HuKUtT 

The  death  of  General  Hurley  Is  a  lose  to 
the  Nation  and  to  tbe  world  but  to  ub  In 
Coal  County,  tt  Is  much  more  than  that. 

We  haTe  lost  a  Mend,  a  petKtnal  friend 
and  a  public  Mend.  Kvery  place  he  haa 
touched  baa  been  a  Uttle  better  because  he 
had  been  there. 

We  will  not  dwell,  however,  on  a  recital  of 
hie  great  achlevementa  in  the  Nation  and  In 
the  world 

We  wlU  only  aay  that  In  Coal  County  we 
are  grateful  to  ha^e  known  him.  grateful  for 
the  many  contrttnitlona  he  haa  made  to  hia 
old  home  coiuity — hospital,  manor,  and  un* 
publicized  gifts. 

Most  of  all  we  are  grateful  to  the  general 
for  setting  an  example  for  our  boys  and  girls 
to  which  they  can  look  and  know  that  they. 
too.  may  aspire  to  greatneea.  no  matter  how 
humble  their  beginnings. 

(Prom  the  Dally  Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City, 

OkU..Aug.  1.  I»e3| 

DxATH  Claims  Pat  Httklst 


World  War  I.  with  the  Mexican  Oovemment 
over  oil  expropriation,  or  in  behalf  of  the 
lost  cause  of  Chinese  nationalism.  In  his 
role  of  general,  even  in  a  mufti,  he  seenxed 
to  wear  stars.  As  a  diplomat  he  seemed  to 
have  been  of  the  manor  born  He  had  a  zest 
for  living  and  he  lived  a  full  life  His  State 
and  his  country  were  the  beneflclariea  In  his 
lifetime  as  they  now  are  the  losers  In  his 
death,  

I  Prom    thp    Tulsa    (Okla  i    Tribune     Aug     1, 

1»63| 

Pat  Htnii,KT 

U  will  be  hard  for  hlsl.iry  to  pu'  Pat  Hur- 
ley Into  a  Ciitegory  and  keep  him  there  He 
will  hAve  to  be  In  history  for  he  was  a  re- 
markable fellow  But  whether  he  should  be 
listed  primarily  as  a  soldier,  a  diplomat,  a 
lawyer,  a  polltlcan  or  a  businessman  we  leave 
to  other  Judges 

He  was  all  of  those,  for  he  crowded  several 
lifetimes  Into  one  that  lasted  80  years  His 
own  first  love  probably  was  the  military 
where  he  displayed  vibrant  qualities  of  lead- 
ership In  the  field  In  all  grades  up  to  major 
general.  Or  was  that  his  favorite  duty?  His 
personal  magnetism  swayed  leading  world 
statesmen  as  he  served  In  one  diplomatic 
post  after  another,  and  that  certainly  must 
have  been  exciting  But.  then,  so  was  the 
law.  banking  and  business  high  In  appeal  to 
him. 

His  successes  should  be  analyzed  by  every 
young  person  They  were  due  to  his  wide 
range  of  activities,  his  unflagging  interest 
in  the  subject  at  hand,  his  enthusiasm  that 
grew  monumental  as  he  got  his  teeth  into 
a  subject  and  his  splendid  personal  appear- 
ance. Beginning  as  a  coal  mine  boy  at  11. 
he  worked  his  way  through  schfxil  to  a  law 
degree,  did  a  tour  or  two  of  duty  as  a  cow- 
boy, developed  an  early  avocation  in  the 
State  military  service  that  stood  him  and 
the  country  In  great  stead  In  two  major  wars 
and  never  stopped  reaching  for  new  horlBons 

We  like  best  the  citation  on  the  honorary 
degree  given  him  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
University  of  Dallas  The  president  of  the 
school  called  him  the  man  on  the  big  white 
horse  He  was  that  indeed  and  we  shall 
never  forget  him  In  that  role 


Patrick  J.  Hurley  was  one  of  Oklahoma's 
most  famous  sons.  His  life  story  is  a  chron* 
icle  of  succees  In  ths  American  way. 

Before  his  teens  hs  snapped  a  rope  end 
at  a  mine  mule  near  Coalgate.  He  was  the 
chief  support  of  a  poverty-stricken  widow 
and  her  family.  At  an  age  when  some  peo- 
ple retire  he  was  snapping  his  fingers  at  the 
China  lobby  in  ths  State  Department,  pre- 
dicting an  eventual  Communist  takeover  of 
the  Chinees  mainland 

Hurley  talksd  his  way  into  the  Indian 
school  that  beoams  Bacone  College  and 
through  two  law  schools  In  the  Nations 
Capital.  He  became  counsel  for  important 
clients.  Succees  caaM  from  a  drive  stimu- 
lated by  his  remsmbrance  of  where  he  came 
from  and  his  determination  not  to  end  up 
where  he  started.  Financial  success  was  but 
part  of  that  Journey. 

As  a  citizen  soldier.  Hurley  served  through 
enlisted  grades  to  lieutenant  in  the  Indian 
territory  volunteer  cavalry;  as  a  captain  in 
the  1st  Oklahoma  Infantry  on  the  Mexican 
border;  as  major,  lieutenant  colonel  and  col- 
onel in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  of 
World  War  I;  and  as  a  Reserve  colonel,  brig- 
adier and  major  general.  AUS.  in  World 
War  n.  on  special  assignments.  In  the 
Hoover  admlnlstmtlon  he  was  Secretary  of 
War.  Oklahoma's  only  Cabinet  member 

Hurley  was  a  negotiator  of  skill,  whether 
with   the  Orand  Duchy  of   Luxembourg   in 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADNilNIS- 
TRATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <HR  7500*  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  f«M;lll- 
tles.  and  administrative  operations:  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President, 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Speu%  Sciences  recently  heard  testimony 
from  a  group  of  distlnKUlshed  American 
scientists  regarding  the  scientific  poten- 
tial of  the  U  8  space  effort,  and  Its  Im- 
pact on  other  areas  of  scientific  en- 
deavor 

Because  of  tragic  experiences  within 
my  own  immediate  family,  experiences 
with  the  dread  disease  cancer,  which  has 
touched  mo6t  families  all  across  the  land. 
I  was  particularly  desirous  of  reassuring 
myself  that  emphasis  on  space  sciences 
and  the  expanding  exploration  of  outer 
space  was  not  adversely  affecting  re- 
search In  other  fields,  and  specifically 
that  It  was  not  Impeding  research  lead- 
ing toward  the  conquest  of  cancer 

It  may  be.  Mr,  President,  that  this 
expression  of  concern,  probably  due  in 


large  part  to  the  fact  that  my  wife  and 
elder  son  were  both  cancer  victims  in 
1952  and  1958,  was  interpreted  by  some 
as  an  Indication  of  opposition  to  our 
continuing  efforts  to  achieve  preemi- 
nence In  space.  This  was  not  my  Inten- 
tion. I  believe  that  this  sreat  and 
powerful  Nation  has  sufficient  re- 
sources— human  and  financial — to  con- 
quer space  and  cancer  at  the  same  time 
and  to  make  progress  toward  checking 
the  tragedy  of  mental  Illnesses,  I  hope 
\)ie  have  the  trained  men  of  science  avail- 
able to  combat  the  terrors  of  war  as  well 
a.s  the  terrors  and  challenges  of  peace. 
The  arKument  has  been  made  that  it 
is  unwise  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  to 
explore  outer  space  when  we  have  so 
many  unsolved  problems  remaining  here 
on  earth  In  my  Judgment,  however, 
and  I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues 
agree,  elimination  of  expenditures  for 
space  exploration  would  not  necessarily 
result  In  the  transfer  of  those  funds  to 
other  forms  of  research.  Moreover,  an 
Investigation  of  the  funding  of  all  forms 
of  Federal  research  reveals  that  no  real 
conflict  exists  between  space  explora- 
tion and  research  In  other  fields. 

In  fact,  this  investigation  provides 
persuasive  evidence,  that,  rather  than 
Interfering  with  other  forms  of  research, 
our  space  effort  has  stimulated  a  more 
favorable  climate  for  research  in  general, 
so  that  progress  Is  being  made  simul- 
taneously in  a  great  many  areas  totally 
unrelated  to  space 

Research  efforts  in  the  physical  and 
bioloKical  sciences,  for  example,  have 
been  growing  rapidly.  We  are  witness- 
ing today  a  veritable  research  explo- 
sion— a  fiowering  of  all  branches  of  sci- 
ence at  a  rate  unprecedented  in  any 
previous  period  of  history. 

In  fiscal  1964,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  spend  an  estimated  $14  9  bil- 
lion for  research  and  development,  and 
private  industry  an  additional  $6  bil- 
lion. The  total  exp>enditure  for  the 
year  will  be  more  than  $20  billion,  al- 
most 4  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product 

By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  these 
dollars  will  be  spent  on  what  we  might 
call,  in  popular  terms,  "big  science."  In 
this  category  are  programs  that  require 
the  development  of  heavy  hardware  such 
as  missiles  and  aircraft  for  the  armed 
services,  launch  vehicles  and  spacecraft 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  elaborate  devices  for 
exploring  the  mysteries  of  nuclear 
power  and  nuclear  weapons,  and  similar 
programs. 

In  addition  to  these  large  and  expen- 
sive programs,  we  also  have  the  category 
we  might  call  'little  science" — medical 
research,  physical  research,  biological 
research,  and  so  forth  Work  In  these 
fields  of  laboratory  science  ordinarily 
can  be  carried  out  at  considerably  less 
expense  than  Is  required  for  "big 
science  ■ 

The  lines  of  demarcation  t)etween 
big  science"  and  "little  science  are  not 
always  clear  cut.  In  the  NASA  program. 
for  example.  It  Is  well  to  note  that  with 
the  exception  of  manned  space  flight 
activities,  which  command  the  highest 
priority,  other  areas  of  space  science  are 
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being  carried  on  that  are  closely  related 
to  "little  Klenoe.'' 

Tboae  who  feel  that  manned  lunar 
exploration  is  demanding  too  large  a 
share  of  the  research  dollar  sh<mld  re- 
member that  $20  billion  Is  the  figure  pro- 
jected for  this  decade.  We  shall  be 
spending  about  $5.5  billion  of  it  for  all 
of  our  clylllan  space  programs  including 
manned  space  flight  next  year.  This  is 
a  great  deal  of  money.  However,  Amer- 
icans spend  more  than  $21  hiiHnn  a  year 
for  automobiles  and  automottve  prod- 
ucts and  senrices.  We  spend  $20  billion 
a  year  for  liquor  and  tobacco  products. 
We  spend  well  over  $50  billion  a  year  for 
national  defense. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh.  Bxecutlye  Sec- 
retary for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council,  recently  ^'^^Tmtfd  that 
"the  price  of  one  martini  per  week  for 
each  adult  in  the  country  would  oome 
close  to  paying  for  the  whole  moon  proj- 
ect." 

Vice  President  Ltkdom  B.  Jawmoa  put 
it  this  way: 

Certainly  American  leadersblp  In  apaoe  is 
not  cheap.  We  are  now  spending  SO  osnts 
P^  week  per  capita  on  our  n»ti<^^  apaoe 

program.  But,  at  the  sams  tim«  y^  g^^ 
spending  each  year  more  than  four  t1"y» 
our  space  budget  on  golf  and  fishing  and  aa 
movies  and  other  forms  of  recreation. 
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Mr.  President,  it  would  appear  that 
a  Nation  which  £3>ends  In  excess  of  $20 
billion  a  year  on  recreation  alone  can 
afford  $5.5  bUlioa  a  year  for  activities 
which  will  make  us  stronger  tm^i  wealth- 
ier. 

The  crux  ol  the  matter  Is  whether  ex- 
penditures for  our  space  program,  or  for 
"big  science"  in  general,  are  at  the  ex- 
pense of  "little  science."  It  is  extremely 
enlightening.  I  think,  to  make  some  sta- 
tistical comparisons  over  the  period 
from  1956 — shortly  before  the  spttce  pro- 
gram got  underway^untn  the  present. 

Under  the  heading  of  **blg  science" 
we  can  list  the  research  and  derdopment 
budgets  and  related  expenditures  of  the 
Department  oi  Defense,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  NASA,  and  perhaps  In 
recent  years,  the  Federal  AvlaUon 
Agency,  since  tt  has  undertaken  the  de- 
▼ekHmient  of  the  supersonic  transport 

Under  "Mttle  science"  we  can  list  such 
groups  as  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  the  Department 
of  Commerce;  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; the  NaUonal  Science  Py)unda- 
tion;  and  perhaps  a  few  others. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  expects  to  Inrest  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  billicm  dollars  In 
research  and  development  daring  fiscal 
1964.  Part  of  this  amount  will  go  to  the 
I^xxl  and  Drug  Administration,  which 
wiU  continue  Its  research  to  protect  us 
more  effecUvely  against  harm  from  what 
we  consume,  and  to  step  up  its  program 
to  insure  that  unproven  drugs  will  not 
cause  tragedies  In  American  homes. 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health  wffl 
continue  to  search  for  cures  for  cancer 
heart  disease,  and  a  host  of  other 
enemies  of  mankind  We  In  the  Con- 
gress have  provided  so  much  money  for 
research  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  dlrectora  are  finding  tt  dlffl- 
cult  to  ^>end  that  money.    It  Is  "tunning 


out  at  their  ears"  at  the  NIH.  as  one  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues  stated. 
Incidentally,  leaders  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  will  endeavor  to  learn  more  about 
the  control  of  communicable  diseases 
and  chronic  illnesses.  The  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation will  strive  to  Improve  teaching 
methods  and  educational  standards. 
The  Office  of  Vocational  Research  will 
seek  understanding  of  ways  to  give  per- 
sons useful  work  skills  and  to  reduce 
unemployment. 

The  National  Science  Foundation, 
which  sponsors  fundamental  research  in 
an  extremely  wide  variety  of  fields,  will 
spend  $193  million  In  fiscal  1964.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  expects  to 
coitinue  sponsoring  agricultural  re- 
search at  a  cost  of  $187  mininn 

The  Department  of  Commerce  fore- 
casts expenditures  of  $105  million  by  the 
Weather  Bureau,  the  Coast  and  Geo^ 
detlo  Survey,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  through  other  activities 
supervised  by  its  new  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Science  and  Technology. 

This,  of  course.  Is  only  a  brief  sam- 
pling. Research  activities  are  in  prog- 
ress on  a  smaller  scale  In  a  host  of  other 
agencies,  and  in  private  Industry. 

All  these  facts  and  figures  become 
meaningful  only  when  placed  in  proper 
perspective. 

Has  little  science,  so  called,  kept  its 
fair  share  with  tilg  science,  so  called, 
in  expenditures  since  1956?  Overall  ex- 
penditures for  "big"  and  "little"  science 

have  multiplied  fourfold  since  then 

from  $3.4  billion  in  1956  and  $14.9  billion 
in  1984. 

A  look  at  the  statistics  reveals  that  the 
most  active  agency  in  the  "big  sci- 
ences'*—the  Department  of  Defense — 
spent  $2.6  billion  In  1956,  and  will  spend 
an  estimated  $7.6  bUlion  in  1964.  This 
Is  approximately  a  threefold  inrr^iftj^ 
The  expenditures  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commi.ssicm,  again  "big  science."  have 
Increased  threefold  from  $474  million  In 
1956  to  $1.5  billion  in  1964. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  largest  of 
the  "little  science"  group — the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare—q>ent  $86  million  in  1956.  It  is 
expected  to  spend  $778  million  in  1964. 
a  ninefold  increase.  The  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  spent  $15  million  In 
1956,  against  an  estimated  $193  million 
for  1964.  or  an  Increase  of  some  eleven- 
fold. The  Department  of  Commerce 
spent  $20  million  in  1956.  The  1964  esti- 
mate shows  a  fivefold  increase  to  $105 
mllllcHi.  From  these  figures  it  can  be 
seen  that  In  many  cases  the  individual 
members  of  "little  science"  have  shown 
a  larger  growth,  in  terms  of  percentage 
of  Increase,  than  have  the  members  of 
the  "big  science"  group.  This  fact  is 
brought  out  even  more  clearly  by  a  quick 
comparison  of  the  overall  figures  for  each 
group. 

In  fiscal  1956,  "little  science"  expended 
$262  minion,  versus  $3.2  billion  for  "big 
sdenoe."  "Uttle  science"  had  7.6  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

For  fiscal  1964,  we  find  estimated  ex- 
penditures of  $1.6  billion  for  "little  sci- 
ence" versus  $13.4  billion  for  "big  sd- 
ence."  "Little  science"  has  now  captured 
10.5  peroent  of  the  total. 


The  gains  of  "little  science"  in  tl»e 
past  do  not  necessarily  guarantee  a 
similar  rising  trend  in  the  years  to  come, 
but  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Oongiess  will 
continue  to  appropriate  all  necessary 
funds  for  the  struggle  against  cancer 
and  other  scourges  as  well  as  for  expand- 
ing the  frontiers  of  imowledge  in  a  multi- 
tude of  areas.  Moreover,  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  we  would  be  doing  even  as 
much  on  those  essentials  if  it  were  not 
for  the  space  program.  In  fact,  the 
space  program  stimulates  and  generates 
the  use  of  funds  for  those  other  essen- 
tials. 

It  is  hicongruous  to  believe  that  we 
cannot  afford  an  energetic  space  pro- 
gram while  assuming  that  Soviet  Russia 
can.  The  Soviet  Uni<m  has  only  half  as 
large  a  gross  national  product  as  ours, 
and  a  larger  population  to  support. 

However,  although  we  must  proceed 
with  our  space  program  and  ai^ropriate 
necessary  funds  for  tt,  we  must  also  caro- 
fully  scrutinize  all  requests  for  the  pro- 
gram to  be  sure  that  they  are  necessary 
and  that  taxpayers'  money  is  being  spent 
wisely.  Throughout  the  debate  on  this 
bUl  I  intend  to  lae  on  the  job  here  in 
the  Senate  Chamber.  If  it  appears  that 
taxpayers'  money  can  be  saved  without 
in  any  way  ImiMdrlng  our  space  effort. 
I  shall  support  amendments  which  would 
do  so.  I  consider  myself  a  conservative 
In  these  matters.  I  have  attended  eveiy 
meeting  of  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee  which  considered 
this  subject,  and  I  have  listened  Intently 
and  studied  the  figures  at  our  meetings 
to  try  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  waste 
of  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  not  a  case  of  our 
not  being  able  to  afford  the  space  pro- 
gram. We  cannot  afford  not  to  afford 
It.  Furthermore  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve and  hope  that  exploration  of  outer 
space  In  this  rapidly  moving  space  age 
of  change  and  challenge,  as  a  result  of 
continuing  conferences  between  leaders 
of  the  free  world  and  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
may  in  the  not  too  far  distant  future 
proceed  by  Joint  effort  and  Joint  expense 
for  purposes  of  peace  and  advancement 
for  people  the  world  over. 

I  hope  that  someday  th\^  might  be 
possible.  It  would  be  a  fine  achievement 
indeed,  if  we  and  the  Soviet  Union,  at 
Joint  expense,  with  our  astnmauts  and 
their  cosmonauts  together,  achieved  a 
lunar  landing  in  Joint  exploration  of  the 
moon,  and  continued  a  Joint  exploration 
of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes. 
However,  until  such  time,  we  must,  of 
course,  c^mtlnue  with  our  own  program 
in  an  effort  to  meet  the  goals  requested 
by  the  President  and  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

Finally.  I  add  a  few  remarks  regard- 
ing the  industrial  obligations  of  space 
technology.  May  I  say  that  Senators 
as  a  rule  are  not  technical  men.  How- 
ever, we  an  appreciate  the  changes  that 
are  being  wrought  in  our  times  and 
realize  our  duty  to  try  to  cope  with  them 
as  best  we  can. 

A  major  element  in  the  Nation's  space 
endeavor  is  the  fact  that  research  and 
development  achievements  in  science 
and  technology  for  space  purposes  are 
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often  readily  fcranaferable  to  other  ap- 
pUcaUont  In  our  IndottrlAl  society. 

Hlatory  has  demonttrated  that  as  we 
developed  the  auloaoUle.  the  airplane. 
and  the  nuclear  reactor,  the  technology 
Involved  In  theae  flekU  led  to  valuable 
Industrial  appUcaUoos  In  other  Impor- 
tant fields  as  weU. 

This  is  already  proving  to  be  the  case 
with  our  space-ortented  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

3pace  technoloo  requires  the  use  of 
practically  all  scientific  disciplines,  work- 
ing at  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  in  both 
science  and  in  fxmctional  hardware. 
Invention  and  tamovation  in  many  areas 
must  necessarily  result  from  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  technical  effort  put  into 
our  space  program. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  has  therefore  estab- 
llshed  an  ambitious  technology  utiliza- 
tion program,  to  assure  that  advances 
in  space  science  and  technology  will  be 
used  to  enrich  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  wherever  possible. 

Under  this  program,  new  or  improved 
Ideas,  materials,  methods,  and  tech- 
nology developed  or  utilized  In  the  course 
of  NASA's  research  and  development  ac- 
Uvities.  are  cataloged  by  NASA  and 
disseminated  to  induatry. 

A  number  of  well-known  research  in- 
stitutes have  been  enlisted  to  help  evalu- 
ate and  disseminate  the  pertinent 
information  on  derelotmients  with  poten- 
tial industrial  applications.  They  in- 
clude the  Midwest  Research  Institute, 
Armour  Research  I\>imdatlon.  Arthur  D. 
Utile.  Inc..  BatteDe  liemorlal  InsUtute— 
In  Colimibus.  CXilo,  my  own  State — 
Southern  Research'  Institute,  South- 
western Research  Institute,  and  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute. 

Also,  local  business  groups  in  Detroit. 
Chicago,  Oakland.  Calif.,  and  elsewhere 
are  studying  the  needs  of  their  regions 
and  seeking  ways  of  bringing  new  proc- 
esses and  new  products,  stemming  from 
space  research,  into  these  regions. 

While  this  technology  utilization  pro- 
gram of  NASA  is  new.  examples  already 
exist  showing  that  Innovations  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  space  program  can 
be  of  use  in  the  general  economy. 

For  example,  the  development  of  ex- 
plosive forming  into  methods  and  tech- 
niques siiitable  for  heavy  metal  gages 
and  complex  forms  is  used  to  form,  eco- 
nomically, such  Items  as  tank  heads. 

The  extension  of  filament- wound  rein- 
forced plastic  technology  into  large, 
strong,  lightweight  containers,  used  as 
rocket  cases  bj  NASA,  led  one  indus- 
trial firm  to  apply  these  techniques  to 
the  design  of  a  23.500-gallon  railroad 
tank  car,  saving  some  9  tons  of  weight. 
The  development  of  frangible  tube  im- 
pact energy  absorbers  for  the  Apollo 
capsule,  was  translatable  into  elevator 
safety  devices,  automotive  safety  de- 
vices, and  helicopter  struts. 

Advanced  pump  and  pressure-time 
control  technology  for  rocket  applica- 
tion has  led  to  development  of  an  arti- 
ficial heart  mechanism  for  experimental 
investigations. 

Similarly.  NASA's  development  of 
polysulflde  binders  for  solid  propellants 
has  led  to  improved,  longer  life  printing 
roUs  for  high-speed  presses. 


The  work  NASA  Is  doing  to  provide 
pure  water  and  air  for  astronauts  mak- 
ing long  voyages  to  distant  planets  is 
being  closely  watched  by  metropolitan 
areas  which  have  major  water  and  air 
pollution  problems. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  myriad  ways 
in  which  space-oriented  research  and 
development  are  of  practical  use  to  pri- 
vate industry  In  this  country. 

As  time  and  technology  progress. 
NASA's  technology  utilLzation  program 
will  doubtless  bring  many  new  benefits 
to  our  everyday  life. 

It  should  be  noted  that  such  benefltf; 
are  in  the  nature  of  "bonus  "  dividends, 
for  the  betterment  of  everyone,  resulting 
from  our  investment  in  space  science 
and  technology. 

Since  a  large  part  of  the  Nation  s 
research  and  develoianent  effort  Is  fi- 
nanced by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  It  Is 
essential  that  all  Americans  gain  the 
maximum  value  from  this  effort,  and 
NASAs  technology  utilization  program 
is  a  meaningful  step  in  this  direction. 

Mr  President,  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing has  been  carefully  considered. 
Thorough,  studious  attention  has  been 
paid  to  all  parts  of  it.  It  is  a  meritorious 
legislative  proposal.  The  authorization 
should  be  approved  by  the  Senate. 


ATHENS.  TEX  .  IS  NOT  A  DEPRESSED 
AREIA 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  upset- 
ting as  it  no  doubt  will  be  to  many  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Frontier,  it  is  my  happy 
duty  to  Inform  the  Senate  that  the  beau- 
tiful and  progressive  city  of  Athens.  Tex., 
wishes  to  have  the  unwelcome  tag  of  a 
"depressed  area"  removed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  City  Council  of 
Athens  and  forwarded  to  this  body.  It 
notes  that  Athens,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
living  there,  and  in  contradiction  to  the 
opinion  of  bureaucrats  living  In  Wash- 
ington, is  not  a  depressed  area. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
me  to  know  that  in  Texas  we  have  an 
American  city  with  pride  in  its  own 
achievements  and  faith  In  its  own  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
resolution  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

Whereas  a  building  boom  Is  In  progress  In 
the  city  of  Athens  as  evidenced  by  building 
permits  during  the  first  9  months  of  19«3 
of  $1,997,960  when  building  permits  Issued 
during  the  entire  year  of  1962  amounted  to 
less  than  that  figure;  and 

Whereas  deposits  In  both  the  Farmers  A 
Merchants  State  Bank  and  the  First  National 
Bank  have  Increased  In  the  3-month  period 
ending   in  June    1963:    Now,   therefore,   be   It 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Athens.  Tex.: 

1.  That  the  city  of  Athena  Is  not  depressed. 

3.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  will  Im- 
mediately be  forwarded  to  Senators  John 
Town.  Ralph  YAasoBouaH.  Representatives 
John  Dowdy .  and  Jok  Pool 

3.  That  in  view  of  the  economic  conditions 
now  prevailing,  the  facts  reemphaalze  that 
Athens  does  not  qualify  for  assistance 
through  the  Area  Redevelopment  AdmlnU- 
tratlon. 


4.  That  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
In  Congress  are  respectfully  requested  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  remove  the  city  of 
Athens.  Tex.,  from  the  list  of  so-called  "de- 
pressed areas"  as  designated  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration. 

NoucM  D.  OxQDiS.  Jr., 

Mayor. 
Attest 

Bkttt  Jo  DnxAKO. 

City  Secretary. 


AUTHORIZA'nON  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7500)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  redevelopment,  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, and  administrative  operations; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
iMr.  Kxtauvxr]  has  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  which  deserves  the  careful  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  Therefore,  I 
should  like  to  suggest  that  there  be  a 
short  quorum  call  before  he  offers  his 
amendment.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


UNFAIRNESS  OF  AREA  REDEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
24.  a  company  known  as  the  Rebel  Steel 
Co..  of  Dallas,  Tex  ,  filed  an  application 
with  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration for  a  loan  of  $8.3  million  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  new  electric 
furnace  mill  in  Dayton.  Tenn.,  Involving 
a  cost  of  $16.5  million.  An  accompanying 
grant  is  also  being  considered  to  finance 
a  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
using  an  sis  yet  unproved  method  for 
processing  low-grade  ore. 

I  have  no  complaint  about  this  plant 
being  established  in  Tennessee,  if  the 
money  is  to  l)e  loaned.  I  would  Just  as 
soon  see  It  go  to  Tennessee  as  anywhere 
else,  except,  of  course,  my  own  State  of 
Ohio,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way. 

The  mill  will  manufacture  a  line  of 
steel  products  which  are  competitive  with 
those  made  by  the  Connors  steel  division, 
which  is  headquartered  in  Birmingham. 
Ala  ,  as  well  as  those  of  other  small  pro- 
ducers of  electric  furnace  steel  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
Electric  furnace  steel  involves  the  proc- 
essing of  remelted  scrap  into  such  prod- 
ucts as  reinforcing  rod.  merchant  bars, 
billets,  and  other  commonly  used  steel 
products.  None  of  the  present  producers 
Is  operating  at  anywhere  near  full  ca- 
pacity. Added  capacity,  particularly 
that  financed  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  extremely  favorable  terms — terms 
not  available  to  efficient  producers  in  the 
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commercial  market— can  only  create  an 
unfair  competitive  situation  that  could 
have  disastrous  consequence  to  estab- 
li-shed  companies. 

Loans  financed  by  tax  revenues,  such 
as  those  Involved  in  the  above  situation, 
are  inimical  to  the  basic  concepts  of  free 
enterprise.  I  am  convinced  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram, well  meaning  as  they  might  have 
been  at  the  outset,  have  been  so  distorted 
that  they  represent  an  economically  un- 
sound approach  to  the  problem  of 
"pockets  of  unemployment."  What  is 
happening  is  that  we  are  simply  trans- 
planting unemployment  from  one  area  to 
another. 

The  area  redevelopment  program  Is 
not  fair;  it  ought  to  be  abandoned  be- 
cause it  causes  the  citizens  of  one  State 
to  pay  taxes  for  the  purpKJse  of  subsidiz- 
ing industries  in  another  State  compet- 
ing with  the  industries  of  the  State  pay- 
ing the  subsidy.  While  it  might  create 
jobs  in  the  subsidized  State,  It  takes  them 
away  from  the  States  paying  the  sub- 
sidy. Finally  it  creates  unjustified  com- 
petition favoring  the  recipient  enterprise 
against  the  genuinely  self-financed  en- 
terprise that  has  to  borrow  money  in  the 
open  market  to  meet  financial  needs  at 
a  rate  of  interest  greater  than  that  which 
is  paid  by  the  subsidized  enterprise  bor- 
rowing from  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration 

The  area  redevelopment  bill,  regard- 
less of  the  standpoint  from  which  it  Is 
considered  in  our  free  democracy.  Is  un- 
just not  only  to  competing  industries,  but 
also  to  the  competing  communities  which 
are  seeking  the  establishment  of  im- 
proved economic  conditions  within  their 
areas. 

I  repeat  that  going  to  Alabama  is  not 
my  concern.  My  concern  in  this  matter 
is  the  promotion  of  the  program  which 
punishes  one  area  to  help  another  area. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nelson  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yield  to  his  colleague? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
regret  that  I  have  listened  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  who  has  leveled  an  attack 
against  an  application  for  an  Area  Re- 
development project  in  an  economically 
depressed  area  of  Tennessee.  I  realize, 
as  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  just  restated,  that  he  opposed, 
and  still  opixises,  the  philosophy  and 
the  purposes  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
program. 

The  proposed  application  may  very 
well  illustrate,  as  he  has  said,  the  rea- 
sons for  his  opposition.  If.  upon  investi- 
gation, the  project  is  found  economically 
feasible,  then  it  will  indeed  illustrate 
why  I  believed  and  still  believe  that 
the  Area  Redevelopment  program  is 
vital  to  the  national  welfare.  Not  being 
an  engineer  or  financier  or  big  business- 
man. I  am  not  qualified  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  economic  feasibility  of 
this  proposed  project.  Therefore.  I  have 
declined  to  give  the  application  my  en- 
dorsement. If.  however,  the  feasibility 
study  now  underway  demonstrates  that 


the  type  of  iron  ore  present  in  abun- 
dance in  Tennessee  can,  with  new  tech- 
nology and  improved  processes,  be 
utilized  beneficially  to  the  Nation  and 
profitably  to  this  concern,  then  I  would 
gladly  endorse  it.  The  very  purpose  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  program  is  to 
bring  about  development  and  to  stimu- 
late utilization  of  the  natural  resources 
of  areas  in  which  there  is  severe 
unemployment. 

Perhaps  the  most  severely  depressed 
area  in  the  country  is  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  region,  running  through 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
parts  of  Virginia,  and  Tennessee.  The 
site  of  the  proposed  project  lies  in  that 
area,  at  Dayton,  Tenn.,  where  there  is 
great  need  for  employment. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  says  that  a  Government  loan  for 
this  purpose  does  not  conform  to  his  con- 
cept of  private  enterprise.  I  am  not  in- 
formed in  great  detail  about  the  consti- 
tution of  the  corporation ;  but  as  I  under- 
stand, all  the  stock  is  to  be  owned  pri- 
vately, and  I  understand  that  49  percent 
of  the  stock  is  to  be  owned  by  a  concern 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  hometown  of  the 
distinguished  Senator.  If.  after  the  fea- 
sibility study  Is  made,  it  is  determined  to 
be  economically  feasible,  I  see  nothing 
antlfree  enterprise,  nothing  new,  noth- 
ing unprecedented,  about  a  Government 
loan  for  such  a  development.  I  recall  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  the 
programs  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Under  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations,  these  pro- 
grams have  been  utilized  to  make  loans 
to  private  enterprise  undertakings,  to 
bring  about  the  rehabilitation  or  the  de- 
velopment of  industries. 

As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  know  about  the 
feasibility  of  the  project  under  discus- 
sion. But  the  Senator  from  Ohio  makes 
the  point  that  even  if  feasible,  even  if 
it  is  profitable,  it  will  be  unwise  for  the 
Government  to  make  loans  for  the  fur- 
therance of  this  enterprise. 

One  of  the  objections  the  distinguished 
Senator  cited  was  that  it  would  create 
competition.  But,  Mr.  President,  com- 
petition is  at  the  very  heart  of  our  free 
enterprise  system.  One  of  the  reasons 
advanced  for  accelerated  depreciation  In 
the  tax  structure  and  investment  credit, 
one  of  the  reasons  for  giving  encourage- 
ment to  the  modernization  of  industry,  is 
to  make  American  industry  more  com- 
petitive with  world  commerce.  If  there 
is  in  the  making  a  new  process  for  the 
beneficiation  of  low-grade  ore,  is  It  not 
in  the  national  interest  that  our  coun- 
try proceed  with  its  development?  Is  it 
not  properly  a  part  of  a  governmental 
function  to  bring  about  such  a  beneficial 
development  in  an  area  which  so  vitally 
needs  it?  That,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
very  purpose  for  which  Congress  enacted 
the  law. 

If  the  feasibility  study  of  the  new  proc- 
ess shows  that  this  ore  deposit  in  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee  can  be  benefi- 
cially and  pror>erly  developed  by  the  new 
process,  the  project  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration . 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assume  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  discussing  the 
Rebel  Steel  Co.  application  for  ARA  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  GORE.     Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  this 
application  for  ARA  assistance  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration on  July  24.  1963,  and  that 
no  action  has  been  taken  on  it. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  approval  of  this 
application  will  cause  harm  to  existing 
producers  and  accentuate  unemploy- 
ment in  the  steel  industry,  it  will  be 
turned  down.  However,  fairness  to  the 
local  development  people  in  Tennessee 
requires  that  the  project  be  thoroughly 
investigated  before  final  action  is  an- 
nounced. 

The  ARA  turns  down  more  proj^ts 
than  it  approves.  The  fact  that  the  ARA 
has  received  such  a  project  does  not 
mean  that  the  project  will  automatically 
be  approved.  Of  the  1,149  projects  re- 
ceived by  the  agency  since  its  establish- 
ment, only  368  have  been  approved;  422 
have  been  disapproved ;  359  are  pending. 

Moreover,  the  ARA  makes  a  careful 
investigation  of  every  project,  to  make 
certain  that  it  will  create  new  employ- 
ment and  will  not  harm  existing  indus- 
tries. The  ARA's  policy  is  not  to  approve 
any  project  which  will  add  significant 
production  to  an  industry  where  there 
already  is  excess  capacity  and  high  un- 
employment unless  there  is:  (1)  a  re- 
gional insufficiency  of  supply;  (2)  an  op- 
portunity to  compete  more  favorably 
with  foreign  imports  rather  than  domes- 
tic production;  or  (3)  growing  consump- 
tion on  a  scale  sufficient  to  eliminate  the 
excess  capacity  in  a  short  time. 

I  think  these  facts  should  be  in  the 
Record.  I  point  out  again  that  this  par- 
ticular application  in  Tennessee  was  re- 
ceived only  2  weeks  ago,  and  as  yet  no 
action  has  been  taken  on  it.  But  cer- 
tainly it  is  worth  investigating,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  can  trust  the  good  judgment  of 
the  ARA  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Montana.  As  he 
has  stated,  it  is  true  that  the  application 
is  very  new.  No  action  has  been  taken 
upon  it.  I  have  not  endorsed  the  pro- 
posal. I  do  not  know  that  any  Member 
of  Congress  from  Tennessee  has  rec- 
ommended its  approval.  But  if  the  pro- 
posal is  found  feasible,  I  repeat  that  1 
would  be  happy  to  endorse  it. 

As  I  have  traveled  to  various  parts  of 
my  State  this  year.  I  have  noticed  on 
sale,  in  one  hardware  store  after  another, 
nails,  wire,  and  reinforcing  steel  im- 
F>orted  from  other  countries.  If  we  coidd 
develop  a  deposit  in  Tennessee  through 
an  advance  in  technology  so  as  better  to 
meet  the  competition  in  our  area  from 
outside  the  United  States,  even  though 
a  concern  in  Ohio  owns  49  percent  of  it. 
I  would  welcome  its  development.  I  sin- 
cerely regret  the  attack  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  iwoject  were 
determined  to  be  economically  feasible, 
it  would  mean  that  its  promoters  could 
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CO  to  xwlvmte  Indoctry  wad  borrow  the 
neccflcary  money.  I  li»^«  not  made  any 
attack  upon  tbe  State  of  Tennessee.  I 
lUted  that  If  the  plant  Is  to  be  esub- 
llshed.  I  am  glad  that  It  wtU  »o  there. 
But  I  point  out  that  In  Youngstown. 
Ohio,  thousanda  of  people  In  the  steel 
industry  are  imemployed.  We  will  be 
paying  taxes  to  help  finance  a  proposed 
project  in  Tenneaaee  which  would  com- 
pel? with  Industry  In  Youngstown  and 
take  Jobs  away  from  the  people  of 
Youngstown.  Cleveland,  and  Warren.  I 
cannot  subeerfbe  to  that. 


AUTHORIZATIOH  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THB  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AHD  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  7500)  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  derelopment,  construction 
of  facilities,  and  administrative  opera- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KEPAX7VKR.  Mr.  President,  the 
authorization  bfiQ  for  NASA,  which  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Spaee  Sciences,  of  which 
tbe  distingiilshed  and  able  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ain>sasoifl  Is  chair- 
man, would  authorize  an  appropriation 
of  $5,511,000,000.  On  page  10  of  the  bUl 
there  is  provtsloii  for  a  communication 
satellite  program  totaling  $44,175,000. 
On  page  12  of  the  bill  there  Is  an  au- 
thorization for  -Administrative  Opera- 
tions" of  $539,185,000.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  about  $4.6  million  of  the 
admlnistratiye  operation  authorization 
Is  contemplated  to  be  used  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Item  on  page  10  relative 
to  the  communication  satellite  program, 
making  the  total  amount  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $50  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment,  sponsored 
by  myself  and  a  munber  of  other  Sen- 
ators, and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee to  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  mibetltute  will  be  stated. 
The  LsGisiATXTS  Clxuc.  On  page  10. 
after  line  3,  It  ti  proposed  to  delete  the 
semicolon  and  Insert  the  following: 
"Provided,  however.  That  no  part  of  any 
funds  authorised  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  conduct  of  any  scientific  or  tech- 
nological research  or  development  ac- 
tivity for  or  on  behalf  of  any  person 
providing  satellite  communications 
services  other  than  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  Ooremment,  or  for  the 
furnishing  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  such 
person  of  any  setentiflc  or  technological 
advice  or  information,  unless  such  per- 
son has  been  obligated  by  contract  ap- 
proved by  the  Comptroller  General  to 
make  reimbursement  to  the  Administra- 
tion for  a  proportionate  share  of  all  costs 
incurred  for  or  to  connection  with  the 
conduct  of  such  actfrlty  or  the  furnish- 
ing of  such  adTlee  or  information;" 

B4r.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  but  one  simple  purpose. 
Any  private  comimny  that  receives  the 


benefit  of  taxpayer-financed  research 
and  development  on  communication 
satellite  technology  must  pay  a  fair  share 
of  the  cost  All  we  ask  is  that  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  receive  fair 
reimbursement  for  the  research  and  de- 
velopment that  may  be  achieved  by 
NASA  and  used  by  the  private  monopoly 
which  would  be  owned  by  private  stock- 
holders and  nm  as  a  private  corporation. 
If  part  of  that  technology  is  used  for 
governmental  purposes,  such  as  for  the 
military,  a  private  company  will  not 
have  to  pay  for  that  part  of  that  cost 
under  our  amendm,ent. 

The  Satellite  Communication  Corp. 
was  established  to  do  the  Job  of  getting 
a  communication  satellite  system  in 
operation  and  to  relieve  the  taxpayers 
of  that  burden.  Throughout  the  debate 
last  year  the  main  burden  of  the  argu- 
ment was  that  a  private  corporation 
would  be  created  to  take  over  the  sys- 
tem. It  would  have  stockholders.  Stock 
would  be  sold.  The  corporation  would 
do  the  research  and  development.  It 
would  maintain  a  communication  satel- 
lite, and  not  put  the  Government  into 
the  business. 

But  now  we  see  that  the  Government 
is  being  requested  to  do  research  and  de- 
velopment which  will  Inure  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Communications  Satellite  Corp. 
Since  it  may  not  yet  be  possible  for  the 
corporation  to  do  all  the  work  itself  at 
the  very  beginning,  the  amendment 
would  permit  NASA  to  continue  to  work 
In  that  area  and  require  the  corporation 
to  pay  for  what  It  gets.  The  amend- 
ment would  not  stop  NASA  from  contin- 
uing research.  It  merely  provides  that 
the  corporation,  and  everyone  else  who 
receives  benefit  from  the  research,  shall 
not  receive  that  benefit  as  a  gift  by  the 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  President.  In  February,  during  the 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
on  satellite  communications  held  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
TORxl,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
asked  some  profound  questions  about 
financing  the  cost  of  research  and  devel- 
opment of  the  space  communication 
satellite. 

The  questions  about  which  I  am  talk- 
ing are  In  series  3  of  the  hearings  on  the 
communications  satellite  before  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  on  February  18. 
19.  and  20,  and  the  questions  appear  on 
pages  57.  58.  59.  and  60.  I  quote  the 
words  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PastohxI.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  returned  looking  so  well  from 
a  most  important  mission. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  feeling  better 
than  I  look. 

Mr.  KEIFAUVER.  I  commend  the 
Senator.  He  must  be  feeling  very  well, 
since  he  looks  so  well. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  feel  very  well. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI  is  a  fair 
man  who  delves  deeply  into  problems 
which  come  up  In  his  effort  to  look  after 
the  best  interests  of  his  constituents  and 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 
The  Senator  had  this  to  say: 

Now  If  ultimately  all  of  thto  Is  going  to 
fall  within  the  oontrol  and  province  of  thU 
private   corporation,   tliat   wlU   be   In   buai- 


neaa  for  proAt.  then  my  quesUon  la  why 
■houldn't  all  oJr  the  research  and  develop- 
ment be  iuatalned  by  the  atockholdera.  who 
ultimately  will  get  the  benefit  of  this  In- 
vestment? •  •  • 

I  am  not  saying  that  research  la  not  In 
the  pubUc  Interest.  All  I  am  dtacuaalng  la 
who  la  going  to  pay  for  It.  It  strikes  me 
that  the  administration — and  I  was  the  man 
who  had  to  introduce  the  bill  on  the  floor — 
the  administration  made  a  very  Important 
decUlon.  when  It  was  decided  this  would  be 
a  private  corporation,  and  they  should  be 
In  the  field  of  operating  this  commercial 
vei'.ture. 

Now  the  big  question  Is,  having  made  this 
decUlon.  which  U  a  decision  that  was  made 
in  order  to  afford  private  enterprise  the 
opportunity  to  come  Into  this  field,  under  a 
monopolistic  venture,  to  do  this  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  under  Government  supervision, 
the  question  arises  now  why  shouldn't  all  of 
the  refearch  and  development  that  will  lead 
ultimately  to  this  operable  system,  be  done 
by  the  private  corporation,  and  why  Is  It 
ncscessary  to  use  taxpayers'  dollars  In  order 
to  do  It.  and  then  make  a  contribution  to 
th'.s  private  corporation?  •  •  • 

1  am  not  discouraging  this  at  all.  but  I 
am  wondering  here  what  the  line  of  de- 
marcation Is  going  to  be,  who  Is  going  to 
p.^y  tor  It.  And  we  were  led  to  believe  when 
we  forn\ed  this  corporation,  practically  all 
of  this  work  (1  e..  research  and  development) 
Wviuld  be  undertaken  by  this  private  oor- 
p  >r.itlon.  because  we  said  America  has  grown 
on  private  Industry,  so  let  private  Industry 
do  It 

N;:>w  we  are  being  confronted  here  today, 
th  u  In  all  likelihood  a  lot  of  taxpayers' 
mo'iey  Is  going  to  be  spent  any  way. 

This  lends  credence  to  the  argument  made 
by  some  people  who  opposed  this  leglala- 
ilori.  who  said  this  Ls  premature.  They 
said  we  ought  to  wait  and  see  what  we  find 
out  and  then  see  what  we  are  giving  away. 
I  hope  we  don't  get  Into  that  debate  again. 

I  have  studied  carefully  the  hearings 
held  In  April  and  June  by  the  Senate 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee under  the  able  leadership  of  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  AndebsonI. 

I  have  studied  the  hearings  extensively 
in  the  past  2  days. 

I  am  sure  that  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion we  are  now  considering  includes  in 
It  $44,175,000  for  communications  satel- 
lites research  and  development,  most  of 
which  is  apportioned  to  research  on  sj'n- 
chronous  satellites. 

In  studying  the  Space  Committee's 
hearings.  I  have  given  particularly  close 
attention  to  the  10  pages  of  testimony  of 
Dr.  Seamans  and  his  assistants  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  financing  com- 
munications satellites  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

I  want  to  go  over  that  testimony  care- 
fully, because  there  seems  to  be  a  basic 
confusion  on  the  part  of  the  witness — a 
confusion  about  an  Issue  so  simple  that 
I  have  trouble  understanding  how  It  has 
come  about. 

In  sum — and  I  will  go  Into  this  later,  at 
length — Dr.  Seamans  testifies  that  most 
of  the  fruits  of  NASA  research  are  going 
into  the  public  domain  and  not  to  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  and. 
therefore,  the  corporation  should  not  be 
required  to  reimburse  the  taxpayer  for 
all  the  millions  of  dollars. 

But.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Seamans  seems 
to  overlook  the  composition  of  the  public 
domain.  In  light  of  the  Communications 
SatelUte  Act  of  1962. 
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Senators  will.  I  am  sure,  remember 
that  act.  In  it.  the  Congress  created  a 
privately  cwned  monopoly,  for  profit,  to 
establish  and  operate  our  Nation's  satel- 
lite communications. 

There  is  only  one  public  domain  In 
the  communications  satellite  business  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  Is  the  one 
corporation  which  was  created  and  given 
the  monojjoly  by  act  of  Congress. 

Now.  of  course,  one  of  the  things  which 
any  business  corporation  has  to  do  Is  re- 
search and  development.  If  one  Is  going 
to  sell  something,  one  first  must  create 
that  thing  which  one  plans  to  sell. 

In  many  areas  of  our  economy,  re- 
search and  develp<Hnent  by  the  Govern- 
ment creates  new  products  or  Improves 
existing  products  which  private  busi- 
nesses can  and  do  sell. 

For  example,  if  I  wanted  to  sell  air- 
planes or  air  services,  or  any  of  a  great 
number  of  agricultural  crops,  or  many 
other  things  on  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  done  research  and  develop- 
ment. I  would  greatly  benefit  from  re- 
search and  develc^ment  done  by  the 
Federal  Government.  But,  everybody 
else  in  the  same  business  would  benefit, 
also,  and  anybody  could  get  into  the 
business.  The  Government  has  done  re- 
search on  many  things,  for  instance, 
tires.  I  could  go  into  the  tire  business,  if 
I  had  the  money. 

But,  suppose  I  want  to  go  into  the 
satellite  communications  business.  What 
sort  of  satellite  facilities  should  I  use? 

I  could  go  to  NASA  and  say:  "Can  you 
give  me  the  benefit  of  the  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  you  have  spent  in  de- 
veloping and  perfecting  satellite  com- 
munications?" 

They  would  reply:  "Certainly,  Senator 
KEFAUVER.  This  information  is  in  the 
public  domain.  It  is  freely  available  to 
you  or  to  any  other  citizen  or  business 
enterprise."  And  they  would  turn  It  all 
over  to  me. 

That  is  fine.  I  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  all  this  wonderful  research  and 
ready  to  enter  the  satellite  communica- 
tions business. 

But  wait.  There  is  one  small  problem 
I  have  overlooked.  While,  thanks  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  taxpayers  dollars, 
I  now  would  know  everything  I  needed  to 
know  about  setting  up  a  satellite  com- 
munications system,  there  would  be  a  fly 
in  the  ointment. 

I  am  not  allowed,  under  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Act  of  1962,  to  do  it. 

"Don't  you  realize,"  that  act  tells  me, 
"that  Congress  has  determined  that  only 
one  corpKjration  Is  allowed  to  perform 
and  sell  these  services — the  Commimica- 
tions  Satellite  Corp.?  Don't  you  realize 
that  Congress  has  created  a  monopoly?" 

So  there  I  would  be,  flush  with  all  the 
wonderful  results  of  the  extraordinarily 
expensive  research  the  Government  has 
done,  but  I  could  not  use  them. 

Only  one  company  can  use  them,  and 
that  company  is  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp. 

Now,  some  person  may  get  the  idea 
that  if  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  has  a  mono]X>ly,  if  It  is  the  only 
person  in  the  entire  private  economy  who 
can  benefit  by  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government  on  research  and  develop- 


ment, that  it  follows  that  corporation 
■hould  pay  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

That  is  all  the  amendment  seeks  to  do, 
to  try  to  say  that  the  corporation  which 
is  to  make  the  profit  shall  pay  a  reason- 
able, fair,  proportionate  share  of  the 
cost  of  research  and  development  which 
is  done  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Not  so,  Dr.  Seamans  tells  us.  Since  the 
information  is  in  the  public  domain,  the 
public — that  is,  the  taxpayers — should 
pay  for  it — even  though  only  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.  can  make 
profits  from  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  opinicn  the  philosophy  to  which  I 
have  referred  is  absolutely  fantastic.  I 
will  go  further:  It  is  shocking  and  un- 
conscionable. I  wish  to  make  absolutely 
clear,  before  I  discuss  the  vital  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Seaman,  what  my  position 
is. 

I  am  not  attacking  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corp.  All  Senators  know 
that  I  vigorously  opposed  the  creation  of 
the  corporation;  and  I  still  believe  firmly 
that  Congress  and  the  American  people 
will  soon  awaken  to  the  fact  that  its 
creation  was  a  mistake.  But,  for  now  at 
least,  that  issue  is  settled. 

I  am  not  in  any  way  suggesting  that 
1  cent  of  the  money  authorized  by  H.R. 
7500  should  not  be  spent  on  space  com- 
munications satellite  research  by  NASA. 
Quite  the  contrary.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  last  summer  I  argued  strongly  for 
the  entire  project  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Government.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  I  may 
have  different  Interpretations  of  the  tes- 
timony and  different  opinions,  perhaps, 
as  to  what  the  money  will  be  used  for. 
U  it  is  not  to  be  used  for  research  and 
development  which  will  inure  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.,  the  corporation  will  not  have  to 
pay  1  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
research  and  development  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  the  corporation,  the  corpora - 
tlon  ought  to  pay  its  fair  proportionate 
share — no  more,  no  less. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  to  be  that  since  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Corp.  was  definitely  es- 
tablished as  a  private  enterprise,  it  ought 
to  reimburse  the  Federal  Government  for 
whatever  moneys  are  spent  for  satellite 
research  that  will  benefit  or  be  used  by 
the  Satellite  Corp.? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  Is  correct. 
This  is  very  different  from  research  that 
is  placed  in  the  public  domain,  such  as 
research  In  agriculture,  including  ferti- 


lizers, and  many  other  fields  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  conducts  research, 
because,  there,  many  people  are  engaged 
in  those  businesses,  and  anyone  can  enter 
those  fields. 

But  the  only  commercial  enterprise 
that  can  benefit  from  any  of  the  com- 
munications satellite  research  is  the  one 
monopoly  that  has  been  created;  no  one 
else. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  take  the  [>osltion  that 
with  the  passage  of  the  bill  2  years 
ago 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  was  last  year — 
last  August. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  the  enterprise  ought  to  have 
been  under  Government  control  and 
Government  operation?  As  I  under- 
stand, those  who  took  the  opposite  view 
said  it  should  operate  as  a  free  enter- 
prise. It  was  also  argued  tliat  by  rea- 
son of  its  operation  as  a  private  enter- 
prise, the  gains  that  would  be  made 
would  inure  to  those  who  Invested  In  the 
business,  and  the  hazards  taken  would 
be  borne  by  those  who  undertook  to  pro- 
mote and  finance  It. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  absolutely  correct.  It  was  said 
that  the  proposal  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  the  load  off  the  back  of  the 
Government;  that  private  investors  were 
willing  to  put  up  the  money  for  private 
gain ;  and  therefore,  they  should  pay  for 
the  cost  of  what  was  done. 

My  further  argument  was  that  we 
ought  to  wait  until  we  saw  what  the 
program  was  worth  before  any  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  when  a  private  en- 
terprise profits  through  research  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Government — ex- 
cluding the  general  research  that  is  done 
in  agricultiu'e  and  the  other  fields  he 
mentioned — the  private  enterpriser 
should  reimburse  the  Government  for 
his  share  of  the  expenses  inciu-red  in  the 
research? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  feel,  generally, 
that  when  Government  research  and  de- 
velopment have  created  patents,  or  where 
they  have  enabled  a  corporation  to  con- 
duct an  operation  which  Ls  a  monopoly, 
the  Government  ought  to  be  reimbursed. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  any 
research  and  development  conducted  by 
NASA  which  is  beneficial  to  communica- 
tions satellites  can  be  beneficial,  in  this 
case,  only  to  one  monopoly.  The  effect  is 
very  different  from  that  of  agricultural 
development,  which  Is  beneficial  to  all 
farmers  and  others  who  want  to  use  It, 
such  as  those  engaged  in  tire  or  airplane 
manufacturing,  because  many  companies 
are  engaged  in  those  Industries,  and  any- 
one who  can  do  so  is  at  liberty  to  con- 
duct such  a  business;  he  is  not  prohibit- 
ed by  law  from  entering  into  it. 

In  this  instance,  whatever  profit  or 
gain  is  achieved  will  intire  only  to  one 
commercial  enterprise.  What  the 
amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to  require  the 
private  corporation  to  pay  its  fair  share 
of  the  benefits  that  will  Inure  to  it  from 
the  research  and  development  conduct- 
ed by  NASA. 
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ICr.  liAUSCSDL  The  resemrch  would 
eonttme:  aad  If  it  produeed  beneAdAl  re- 
suite  wtilch  wars  aubaequeiiUy  utilised  by 
the  Satellite  Ocarp..  Ibe  oorponUon  would 
be  reqtiired  to  pay  Ite  fair  share  of  tbe 
expenses  Incurred? 

Mr.  KEFAUVBR.   That  Is  correct 

Ifr.  LAUSCBX.  I  thank  tbe  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  In  that  connection. 
the  Air  Force,  also.  Is  doing  some  work 
In  connection  with  communications 
satellites.  Some  of  that  research  might 
be  of  benefit  to  the  Air  Force  and  also 
to  the  prlyate  corporation.  But  the  pri- 
vate corporation  monopoly  would  pay 
only  Ite  fair  share  of  the  cost,  \mder  the 
direction  of  the  Comptroller  General. 

I  do  not  see  bow  anybody  could  oppose 
having  a  private  corporation  which  is  a 
monopoly.  In  which  all  the  proceeds  will 
go  to  tbe  private  stockholders,  pay  its 
fair  share  of  tbe  cost  of  research  and  de- 
velopment which  will  possibly  result  in 
profits  to  the  corporation.  Surely  no 
Senator  wante  to  have  the  Ooverxunent 
bear  all  tbe  burden  of  producing  some- 
thing worthwhile  and  profitable,  with- 
out the  Oovemment  getting  back  some 
part  of  the  investment  which  hss  made 
it  possible. 

All  I  am  sajrhac  is  that  the  corpora- 
tion. If  It  is  to  ba  the  beneficiary  of  the 
research  paid  fOr  by  the  taxpayers— the 
only  beneficiary  alnce  It  Is  a  monopoly — 
should  reimburse  the  taxpayers. 

Listen  to  tbe  testimony  of  Dr.  Dryden 
before  the  Comassvoe  Committee  earlier 
this  year: 

Dr.  DBTSBir.  X  tUak  a  rmd  problem  U  tbe 
public  Interest  in  early  obtaining  ot  eucb 
•  latelUt*  eyetem.  X  think  tbat  without  the 
Oovemment'i  participation,  such  a  lystem 
would  be  delayed  (or  very  many  years. 

Then  bear  Senator  MoirmoirKT's  reply. 
The  Senator  fram  Oklahoma  has  made 
several  stotemente  along  the  same  line. 
They  are  plain,  good  commonsense: 

Senator  IfOMeonr.  This  to  just  the  re- 
verM  of  why  X  <u«ed  for  the  Telstar  bill.  X 
felt  private  Industry  would  have  more  flesl- 
toUlty.  greater  ipssd.  more  inltlaU-ve.  greater 
risk  trK^^g  tlkaa  tlie  OoTemment  would. 
Now  you  UU  us  that  thU  U  going  to  sit 
back  and  be  a  paper  corporation  while  tbe 
Ooremment  doea  an  of  the  shots. 

It  was  said,  last  fall,  that  Congress 
must  rush  and  pass  tbe  Satellite  Com- 
munications Act  so  that  the  corporation 
can  get  busy  with  tlxe  job  of  setting  up 
a  pnmmiinl^ftt**^*  satellite  system.  We 
said  tf*^*^  we  had  tbe  Jump  on  the  Rus- 
sians and  we  had  to  rush  forward,  so 
that  we  could  mat'^t^*"  our  advantage. 

Mr.  President,  a  year  has  passed.  The 
Oovemment  is  ■pfr'^*"g  more  money 
than  ever  on  satellite  communications 
reseaurcb.  Tbe  corporation  has  not  spent 
a  penny,  ezecpi  for  high  salaries  and 
one  research  cootrart  for  $500,000:  and 
yesterday  morning  it  was  announced 
that  $150jOOO  had  actually  been  placed. 
But  $150,000.  when  compared  with  what 
the  Oovemment  is  doing.  Is  small  indeed. 

Tbe  corporation  does  not  even  plan  to 
seU  stock  so  that  It  will  have  some  of  its 
own  money  to  spend — ^rather  than  the 
taxpayers'  money — for  another  12  to  18 
months,  according  to  the  latest  letter 
fr«n  Mr.  Welch,  tbe  president  of  tbe 


Communications  Satellite  Corp.  That 
letter  has  been  released  by  Mr.  Henry. 

the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  It  Is  a  very  Inter- 
esting letter,  and  later  I  shall  ask  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Ricorb 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Preeident.  will  my 
colleague  yield?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iHotrrB  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yield  to  his  colleague? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield 

Mr.  OORE.  Unless  the  corporation 
sells  stock,  thereby  generating  capital 
with  which  to  operate,  how  is  it  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  Its  offlcials.  which  are 
quite  high;  and  how  Is  It  to  pay  the 
rent  for  Its  palatial  headquarters:  and 
how  is  it  to  pay  the  price  of  the  contracts 
to  which  my  colleague  has  referred? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  heard  my  col- 
league discuss  tViat  question  some  time 
ago  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  corporation  went 
to  a  bank,  signed  a  note  for  some  $5 
million,  and  has  drawn  some  $1.1  mil- 
lion of  it  for  salaries  and  expenses.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  will  pay  It  back. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  was  informed  that  no 
endorsement  was  given,  no  collateral  was 
submitted,  and  the  corporation — which 
is  without  assets — obtained  what  was  de- 
scribed to  me  as.  "aui  unusual  loan."  It 
was  most  unusual. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  only  collateral 
is  the  hope  that  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  appropri- 
ate funds  for  research  and  development, 
so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Oovem- 
ment— largely — to  put  up  the  funds 
which  eventually  will  be  used  to  develop 
a  communications  satellite.  When  that 
happens,  the  corporation  will  have  some- 
thing very  profitable;  but  of  course  the 
shareholders  will  get  the  profits;  the 
Oovemment  will  get  nothing. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  corpora- 
tion does  not  issue  stock,  except  that  it 
wishes  to  obtain  appropriations  such  as 
this  one.  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  It  for 
the  eventual  development  of  a  satellite. 
Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  further  yield? 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  OORE.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  tbe  Senate  was  told  over  and  over 
that  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  bill  creating  this  cor- 
porate monopoly.  In  order  to  develop  a 
system  of  global  satellite  communica- 
tions. Is  It  not  true  that  an  Interna- 
tional system  of  communications  neces- 
sarily Involves  agreements  and  treaties 
with  many  nations?  If  that  is  true,  how 
Is  this  corporation  to  perform  that  func- 
tion— essentially  a  governmental — when 
it  Is  without  capital.  Is  without  a  perma- 
nent board  of  directors,  and.  Indeed.  Is 
operating  ad  hoc? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  do  not  know. 
The  corporation  has  a  chairman,  whose 
salary  is.  I  believe,  $125,000;  and  the 
salary  of  the  president  Is  $80,000.  They 
may  have  been  traveling  about  and  ob- 
taining agreements;  I  do  not  know. 
So  this  Is  quite  a  problem. 
I  am  Interested  in  having  the  corpo- 
ration pay  Ite  fair  share  of  the  research 

and  development  by  NASA  which  the 

corporation  finds  necessary  or  useful  In 

Ite  own  development.    But  under  the 


eircumstancee.  anything  placed  in  the 
public  domain  Is  placed  there  only  for 
the  benefit  of  this  one  corporation. 
Under  general  law,  matters  placed  In  the 
public  domain  are  available  to  all;  but 
in  this  case  only  one  corporation  can  re- 
ceive the  benefit. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  certain  law  which 
was  enacted  in  Tennessee — and  it  may 
still  be  the  law.  It  provided  that  the 
manufacture  of  distilled  spirits  is  pro- 
hibited in  all  the  counties  of  Tennessee 
except  counties  with  a  population  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1900,  of  between 
6.557  and  6.559.  But  only  one  county — 
Moore  County — had  that  population; 
and,  of  course,  the  Jack  Daniels  distillery 
Is  located  there.  That  was  a  general 
law,  but  only  one  corporation  could 
benefit  by  it. 

Much  of  this  research  is  put  into  the 
public  domain;  but  only  one  corpora- 
tion receives  any  benefit  from  It.  I  do 
not  believe  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  put  up  with  such  an  arrange- 
ment, and  I^o  not  think  the  Senate  will 
put  up  with  it. 

It  may  be  that  not  all  the  money  will 
go  into  c(Hnmunications  satellite  re- 
search; perhaps  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  will  say  so.  In  that  event,  why 
Is  there  objection  to  having  the  corpo- 
ration pay  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of 
what  it  receives? 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  OORE.  Does  not  my  colleague  re- 
call that  Dr.  Dryden  testified  that  with 
the  passage  of  the  act  creating  the  Satel- 
lite Communications  Corp..  he  would 
consider  that  Congress  had  chosen  an 
Instrument  for  global  satellite  communi- 
cation, and  that  this  corporation  alone 
would  have  the  cooperation  of  the  Space 
Agency? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  believe  that  was 
substantially  his  testimony. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  would  not  want  the 
Rccoao  to  be  closed  without  having  me 
state  that  for  the  $51  million  Involved 
In  this  matter.  $40  million  Is  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  communications  satellite 
group.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 
In  addition,  I  believe  we  should  bear  in 

mind  the  fact 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Well.  If  only  $100.- 
000  of  the  taxpayer's  money  is  going  to 
something  the  corporation  can  use,  tlien 
that  Is  Its  fair  share  and  all  it  should 
have  to  pay.  That  is  all  my  amendment 
calls  for. 

Mr.  AJnDEHSON.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  that  after  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  developed 
the  reactor  at  Idaho  Falls,  and  subse- 
quently built  a  prototype  full  reactor  at 
Shippingport.  along  came  Yankee 
Atomic  Electric  and  built  one  modeled 
exactly  on  them,  but  did  not  pay  a  nickel 
for  the  research  going  Into  them.  Others 
do  the  same  thing,  and  no  one  objects. 
However.  In  this  case  there  Is  provision 
for  repayment,  round  after  round.  But 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  ignores  that. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  Is  correct; 
and  I  am  all  for  it.    Each  electric  power 
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company  which  has  the  facilities  to  use 
the  system  will  be  treated  in  the  same 
way.  There  are  many  electric  power 
companies.  If  Congress  should  enact  a 
law  providing  that  there  shall  be  only 
one  electric  power  company  in  all  tbe 
United  States.  I  believe  we  would  then 
have  a  comparable  situation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  At  one  time  there 
was  a  long  discussion  In  relation  to  the 
Dixon- Yates  contract.  It  was  suggested 
that  in  certein  areas  of  the  Senator's 
own  State  certain  utilities  had  a 
monopoly. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  A  utility  In  any  sec- 
tion has  a  monopoly  In  ite  area.  The 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  has  a  mo- 
nopoly in  the  Washington  area.  There 
are  500  electrical  systems  in  tbe  United 
States.  Any  one  can  form  an  electric 
company  if  he  has  the  money  to  do  so, 
but  no  one  can  form  another  q;>ace  com- 
munication satellite  corporation.  No  one 
else  could  operate  such  a  corporation. 
What  is  In  the  public  domain  In  that  field 
Is  for  the  benefit  of  only  the  one  corpo- 
ration. It  cannot  be  available  for  any 
other. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  recret  tbat  tbe 
Senator  continues  to  make  tbat  state- 
ment, because  the  research  and  develop- 
ment is  not  for  tbe  benefit  of  one  cor- 
poration. Most  of  the  resulte  are  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Defense  Bstablishment. 
Much  of  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Space  Administration.  Those  are  not 
private  corporations,  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  well  knows. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Of  oouzse,  the  re- 
sulte of  the  research  may  benefit  NASA 
and  the  Air  Force,  but  on^  one  com- 
mercial corporation  can  benefli.  All  we 
ask  in  the  amendment  is  that  the  cor- 
poration pay  ite  fair  and  reasoiuUsle 
share.  If  the  Senator  knows  better 
words  than  "fair  and  reasonable,"  I  sug- 
gest to  him  that  I  am  not  wedded  to  any 
particular  words. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  But  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  knows  that  the  law  now 
provides  that  the  corporation  ebaJl  pay 
a  fair  share  in  reimbursement. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  know  that  the 
law  does  not  provide  tbat  the  corpora- 
tion shall  pay  a  fair  and  reasonable  share. 
It  is  required  to  pay  only  for  what  it 
requeste. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor want  the  corporation  to  pay  for 
things  that  It  did  not  desire? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Indeed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  For  things  that  It 
did  not  want? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  the  corporation 
should  request  it.  it  would  be  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  If  tbe  benefit  were 
given  to  the  corporation,  no  provision 
In  the  law  would  require  the  corporation 
to  pay  one  cent  for  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  pointed  out  that 
provision  for  the  corporation  was  made 
by  the  Congress.  That  is  what  the  Con- 
gress did.  We  are  now  considering  an 
authorization  bill  under  that  ledslative 
act. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  blueprint  would 
be  put  in  the  public  domain.    Tbe  cor- 


poration would  not  have  to  ask.  The 
beneflte  would  be  given  to  it.  The  cor- 
poration would  have  to  make  no  request 
and  no  reimbursement.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  Senator  would  desire  to  give 
the  proflte  from  a  corporation  to  the 
stockholders,  and  yet  have  the  texpayers 
put  up  the  necessary  money  for  research 
and  development  that  makes  it  possible 
for  the  corporation  to  earn  such  profits. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  beUeve  that  the 
difficulty  of  the  Senator  is — at  least  as 
I  see  it — that  he  believes  that  because 
the  Oovemment  has  done  certein  things, 
the  company  will  be  able  to  obtain  profite 
on  that  work.  The  corporation  will  be 
a  regulated  utility.  The  rates  will  be 
approved  on  the  basis  of  the  invest- 
ment, and  not  on  the  basis  of  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  the 
Oovemment  has  put  into  the  develop- 
ment. It  has  been  very  well  pointed  out 
tbat  the  corporation  is  a  regulated  pub- 
lic utility.  As  such,  It  would  receive  a 
return  only  on  the  Investment  that  it 
makes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  A.T.  &  T.  Is  a 
public  regulated  utUity.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  say  that  because 
Pepco  is  a  public  regulated  utility.  It 
ought  to  be  given  $1  million  worth  of 
land  downtown?  Or  would  he  say  that  it 
should  be  given  some  research  and  de- 
velopment that  we  felt  was  of  value? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Pepoo  is  a  part  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone ft  Telegraph  system,  so  I  would 
rather  consider  an  exact  example.  Pepco 
miglit  want  to  build  a  reactor.  If  so,  the 
company  would  be  able  to  use  everything 
that  the  Government  had  put  into  that 
program — hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars— and  the  company  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  back  1  cent.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  desire  to  tax  the 
company  for  such  research  and  develop- 
ment? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Not  when  the  com- 
pany is  competitive  and  the  research  and 
devdopment  is  truly  in  the  public 
domain. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  They  are  not  com- 
petitive here. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Any  electrical  com- 
pany would  have  the  same  opportunity 
tbat  Pepco  would  have.  Other  compa- 
nies could  be  esteblished. 

The  difference  is  that  under  the  com- 
munications satellite  program  there  Is 
only  one  company  and  there  can  only  be 
one  o(»nmerclal  company. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  tell  me  whether  or  not 
Pepco  has  a  monopoly  In  the  community 
in  which  we  are  now  situated?  Where 
could  we  buy  electricity  other  than  from 
that  company? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Pepco  operates  in 
this  community,  but  there  are  500  other 
companies  In  the  United  Stetes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Each  one,  as  a 
public  regulated  utility,  is  a  geogrs4>h- 
ieal  monopoly  in  itself. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  An  electric  power 
company  Is  necessarily  a  monopoly,  but 
there  are  many  In  l!he  United  Stetes.  If 
the  Congress  had  made  Pepco  tbe  only 
eleetric  company  In  the  United  Stetes,  I 
would  say  tbat  the  company  ought  to 
pay  for  the  research  and  development. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  tbe  nnmnnmifto^nnfi  satel- 
lite Corp.  will  be  tbe  only  company  in 
the  communication  business? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  will  be  the  only 
company  in  the  communications  satellite 
business. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  did  not  ask  that. 
The  very  able  and  distinguished  head  of 
RCA,  Oeneral  Samoff,  has  announced 
that  he  thinks  the  Communications  Sat- 
ellite Corp.  is  probably  a  poor  invest- 
ment. Why?  The  development  of 
broadband  cables  may  very  likely  teke 
away  the  real  profit  in  that  business. 
American  Telephone  k  Telegraph  Co.  is 
greatly  expanding  its  system  of  broad- 
band cables.  While  I  do  not  make  any 
claim  to  financial  wisdom.  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  invest  in  that  sort  of  idea,  be- 
cause I  am  worried  about  the  develop- 
ment of  broadband  cables.  Perhaps 
those  younger  than  I  will  buy  stock  in 
the  corporation.  I  wish  than  well. 
There  will  be  competition.  This  Is  not 
a  monopoly.  Broadband  cables  are  a 
great  threat  to  the  entire  system,  and 
we  ought  to  consider  the  situation  from 
that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  corporation  will  succeed, 
but  whether  or  not  a  corporation  is  going 
to  be  financially  successful  or  is  not 
going  to  be  financially  successful  should 
not  determine  whether  we  will  Join  in  a 
giveaway  to  that  corporation,  I  believe 
the  corporation  probably  will  be  success- 
ful. The  Senator  said  that  the  corpora- 
tion was  not  a  monopoly. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  telephone 
companies.  But  there  can  be  only  one 
communication  satellite  corporation 
imder  the  enactment  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Can  the  Senator 
point  to  any  of  the  $51  million  contained 
in  the  appropriation  bUl  for  tbe  com- 
munication satellite  work  that  will  be 
spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corp.? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  refer  the  Senator 
to  page  3222  of  the  House  hearings,  where 
the  figures  are  broken  down. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  What  page  of  tbe 
House  hearings  was  that? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  report  of  tbe 
Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  has  no  real  breakdown 
that  I  see.  On  page  60  there  is  Echo, 
$200,000. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  Senator 
contend  that  Echo  Is  of  value  to  tbe  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  of  much  value.  The  next  item 
is  Relay,  $1,900,000.  Relay  is  a  low  satel- 
lite system,  the  same  type  of  communi- 
cation satellite  tbat  has  been  worked  on 
so  far.  I  believe  the  research  and  devel- 
opment in  connection  with  Relay  might 
be  of  substantial  benefit. 

Syncom  Is  a  high  orbltel  satellite.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  corporation 
would  go  to  a  high  communication  sys- 
tem, but  eventually  the  research  and  de- 
velopment might  be  beneficial. 

Advance  Syncom  seems  to  be  $33  mil- 
lion. Then  I  understand  there  were 
some  small  items  for  stabUizatloix  and 
itons  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 
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Mr.  KEFAUVBR.  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  If  naoB  at  Uiat  research  and  devel- 
opaient  would  banafit  the  Communica- 
tions Satelllta  Corp..  the  company 
would  not  have  to  pay  anything.  If 
some  of  the  raacareh  and  development 
benefited  the  company,  it  ought  to  pay 
Its  fair  proportionate  share. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  But  the  language 
of  the  Senator's  amendment  does  not 
proTlde  that  the  company  should  pay 
only  for  the  thlxics  tt  desires  or  needs. 
It  must  pay  for  everything  in  that  fleld. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
break  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  before  It  gets  started.  We  went 
through  that  route  last  summer  for  days 
and  days  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  sorry.  The 
amendment  doca  not  read  that  way.  nor 
Is  that  the  Intention  of  the  amendment. 

The  language  provides : 

Uak*  reimbui— HMnt  to  the  Admlnlatra- 
OoD  for  a  proporttonato  than  of  all  cosu  In- 
exirr«d  for  or  in  eonnaetlon  with  the  con- 
duct of  such  activity  or  the  furnishing  of 
such  advice  and  InformatloD. 

For  the  Rbcobb.  I  wish  to  say  that 
"proportionate  share"  means  a  fair 
share,  a  reasonable  share,  an  equitable 
share. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAX7VSR.  The  language  does 
not  read  "for  all  costs."  It  refers  to  a 
proportionate  share."  I  interpret  that 
to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  share 

The  language  also  reads,  "approved  by 
the  Comptroller  General."  I  know  of  no 
one  better  for  this  than  the  Comptroller 
General. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Tennessee  and  have  read  his 
amendment. 

The  Congress  made  its  decision.  The 
corporation  has  been  formed  and  is  now 
operating. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  has  not  been 
formed,  really.  It  has  merely  t>een  in- 
corporated. 

Mr.  SYMmOTON.  The  corporation 
has  started,  but  it  cannot  operate  if  its 
functioning  depends  on  a  contract  that 
must  be  approved  by  the  Comptroller 
General. 

The  Comptroller  General  is  the 
"watchdog"  of  the  Congress. 

As  to  whether  one  could  make  con- 
tracts over  a  period  of  weeks  or  months 
with  the  Comptroller  General,  to  the 
Comptroller  General's  satisfaction,  I  do 
not  know. 

As  I  understand  it.  under  the  Senator's 
amendment,  the  corporation  could  not 
function  until  the  contracts  were  ap- 
proved. If  there  were  honest  delays,  the 
operation  could  be  delayed  months. 

I  have  read  the  laziguage  siiggested 
by  the  dlstinguialied  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [llr.  Ahduson].  which  is 
an  effort  to  meet  the  objection  which  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  had.  It  pro- 
vides: 

Pr<Mfided,  however.  That  no  part  of  any 
funds  authorised  to  b*  appropriated  by  thla 
Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  any  wlentlflc  or  technological 
aerrices  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  any  per- 
son providing  satellite  c<mununlcatlons  aerv- 


ices  other  than  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  Oovernment.  except  at  the  request  of 
such  person  and  on  a  reimbursable  basis 

It  seems  to  me  that,  under  the  pro- 
posed language  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  if  anyt)ody  utilized  the  results  of 
the  expenditures  for  scientiflc  or  tech- 
nical services,  that  person  would  have  to 
pay  for  it  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

If  the  point  of  the  Senator  from  Ton- 
nessee  is  that  such  a  person  should  pay 
rather  than  to  bring  up  once  again  be- 
fore the  Senate,  the  question  of  whether 
this  is  a  sound  corporation,  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  language  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico' 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  In  the  first  place,  as 
I  said  earlier  in  my  speech.  I  do  not  wish 
to  det>ate  the  merits  or  dements  of  the 
Satellite  Corporation.  That  issue  has 
been  settled  by  the  Congres,s. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  any  particular 
language.  The  only  thing  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  to  see  to  it  that  if  this  nationwide 
monopoly  which  has  been  created  gets 
the  benefit  of  research  and  development 
it  will  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  cost. 

The  proposed  language  may  be  a  little 
better  than  the  present  law.  I  have  been 
studying  the  amendment  propo-sed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  An- 
OEXSON  I . 

Under  the  proposal  NASA  could  place 
everything  in  the  public  domain,  or  prac- 
tically everything  it  wanted  to.  There 
would  not  have  to  be  any  request  by  the 
Communication  Satellite  Corporation, 
but  still  no  one  in  the  commercial  fleld 
could  use  the  services  except  the  Com- 
munication Satellite  Corporation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  But  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  reimbursed  for  that. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  No,  it  would  not  be 
reimbursed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  corporation 
would  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Only  if  they  re- 
quested it.  as  I  read  the  amendment.  We 
have  been  studying  the  amendment. 

This  also  would  have  to  be  "for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  any  person."  If  it  were 
put  in  the  public  domain  tt  could  be  said 
to  be  for  everybody,  though  actually  it 
would  be  only  for  the  one  corporation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  would  consider  language  which 
would  eliminate  approval  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  in  the  operating  func- 
tion. We  went  through  this  re  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  when  legislation 
was  suggested  that  no  defense  contract 
could  be  made  unless  approved  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  As  a  result 
of  that  discussion,  extensive,  with  wit- 
nesses and  hearings,  I  am  skeptical 
about  an  administrative  functioning 
being  subject  to  their  approval. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  me' 

Mr  KEFAUVER.    I  yield 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  ANDERSOW  'Mr  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  KiFAtrvERJ  may 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  the  suggestion 


of  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  without 
being  charged  with  making  a  speech, 
and  without  the  interruption  affecting 
the  right  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
to  make  two  speeches  on  the  same  ques- 
tion on  the  same  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  ab-sence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
suggested,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  read  from  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Seamans,  commenting  as  I  go 
along.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  one 
point,  however,  which  is  the  apparent 
basis  of  the  confusion  which  has  grown 
up  NASA  is  not  doing  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  research  and 
development  directly  at  the  request  of 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corpora- 
tion, but  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation  Is  the  only  company  In  the 
entire  Nation  which  can  earn  profits 
resulting  from  the  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

There  was  some  discussion  and  also 
some  confusion  In  the  hearings  before 
the  committee. 

I  have  before  me  part  n  of  the  hear- 
ings of  June  12.  13.  17.  and  18.  1963.  and 
I  read  from  page  1033.  Senator  Smith 
asked  a  question,  as  follows: 

What  research  doee  NASA  expect  to  per- 
form for  the  Communications  SateUlte  Corp  ? 
How  much  will  It  coat? 

These  questions,  I  might  say,  were 
submitted  in  writing,  and  the  record  does 
not  show  who  answered  them,  except 
that  it  was  someone  from  NASA.  The 
answer  is: 

The  budget  estimates  for  the  communica- 
tions satellite  program  In  fiscal  year  1964  do 
not  reflect  any  effort  directly  In  support  of 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corp  In  ac- 
cordance with  NASA's  existing  policy,  any 
-services  requested  by  the  corporation  will  be 
rendered  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

Mr.  President,  the  important  word.s  in 
NASA's  answer  are  "directly."  and 
"requested." 

By  '"directly."  NASA  appears  to  moan 
satellites  and  launch  facilities — and 
nothing  else.  But,  research  and  de- 
velopment are  equally  as  directly  hene- 
flcial  and  necessary  for  the  corr>oration 
as  the  satellites  and  rockets,  themselves 

This  is  my  comment  on  the  answer. 
Under  the  Communications  Satellite  Act 
of  1962,  the  corporation  is  requested  to 
reimburse  only  for  such  Items  as  it  re- 
quests. If  it  requests  nothing — that  is, 
if  NASA  will  do  the  job  without  a  formal 
request — the  corporation  will  get  the 
benefits  for  nothing.  This  is  apparently 
what  is  happening  in  the  area  of  vital 
re.search  and  development. 

Mr  President,  further  in  the  hearings, 
at  pa«e  1063.  the  chairman,  the  Senator 
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from  New  Mexico  lUr.  Ahmmoii],  Mked 
this  question: 

We  are  going  to  be  asked  again  and  again 
If  this  is  money  for  a  oorporation  tbat  Is 
now  operating,  has  a  staff,  high  salarisd  peo- 
ple, and  so  forth.  Does  any  of  this  $60  mil- 
lion go  for  work  that  they  should  be  doing? 

Dr.  Skam Airs.  No.  that  Is  not  the  case.  Any 
work  that  Is  directly  related  to  the  opera- 
tional system  for  the  Satellite  Corp.  wiU  be 
considered  reimbursable  In  exactly  the  same 
fashion  as  the  Oovernment  was  reimbursed 
for  the  Telstar. 

Dr.  Seamans  further  said: 

If  the  Satellite  Corp.  or  A.T.  ft  T. 
or  anyone  else  elected  to  utilize  this  tech- 
nology in  an  operational  system,  they  wmild 
have  to  fully  fund  the  Implementation  of 
that  system. 

The  CHAniMAN.  But  you  are  going  to  per- 
fect one.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  Is, 
after  you  get  it  perfected,  who  owns  It.  the 
Conununlcatlons  SateUlte  Corp.?  WUl  they 
take  it  over  and  use  It? 

NASA     NOT     KSTABLISRINa     A     C01I1CT7N1CATX0MS 
BATKLLXnC    STSTCM 

Mr.  Wtatt.  Senator  AmixaaoM.  we  are  not 
developing  a  satellite  system  in  the  ad- 
vanced synctironous  program.  We  are  simply 
going  to  fly  several  discreet  satellites  to 
study  the  technological  problems  associated 
with  the  launching,  the  injection,  the  stabi- 
lization and  the  operation,  long-term  opera- 
tion of  discreet  satellites  at  these  altlttides. 
Now  we  hope  that  the  technology  that  re- 
sults from  that  work  can  be  used  to  develop 
a  system  by  somebody.  But  the  satellltM 
themselves  wUl  not  constitute  a  communica- 
tions system. 

The  Chaixman.  I  think  I  know  that.  But 
after  you  have  done  It,  that  Is  what  I  am 
trying  to  get  to,  after  you  have  spent  these 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  does  that  be- 
long to  the  American  people? 

Mr.  Wtatt.  Tes.  sir. 

The  Craixman.  Or  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp.? 

Mr.  Wtatt.  The  Information  Is  In  the  pub- 
lic domain,  sir. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  point  Is  that 
Dr.  Seamans  points  out  that  NASA  is  not 
setting  up  an  operational  system ;  there- 
fore. It  should  not  be  reimbursed.  But 
It  Is  doing  all  the  research  and  develop- 
ment without  which  an  operational  sys- 
tem cannot  be  set  up.  Research  and  de- 
velopment are  no  less  vital  to  the  cor- 
poration than  the  ultimate  system  which 
results. 

Seamans  argues  that  the  results  of 
NASA's  research  and  development  are  in 
the  public  domain.  He  says  the  technol- 
ogy NASA  develops  can  be  used  by 
"somebody."  But  under  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Act  of  1992.  there  is 
only  one  "somebody"  who  can  use  It, 
and  that  Is  the  corporation. 

Mr.  President,  at  page  1065,  Mr.  Di 
Luzio  said: 

The  question  hinges  on.  should  the  cor- 
poration be  responsible  for  paying  the  Gov- 
ernment some  form  of  royalty  or  seme  form 
of  payback  for  the  development  of  this  very 
cos^y  technology  that  does  not  completely 
exist  U>day? 

Basically,  this  is  the  question. 

NASA    thinks    B.    *    O.    COSTS    ON    COlCMtJKICA- 
TIONS  SATEI.LJTK8  SBOITU)  BC  SOami  BT  OOV- 

kknment 

Dr.  Seamans.  Yes,  and  It  is  a  good  ques- 
tion, and  It  Is  our  view  that  we  should  not 
be  reimbursed  for  the  technology  that  comes 
out  of  the  space  program  no  matter  who 


it.  We  are  developing  this  technology  for 
thie  use  in  this  case  not  only  of  the  Satellite 
Corp..  but  all  the  manufactivers  of  com- 
ponents and  stabilization  systems  and  pow- 
er supplies,  and  It  woiild  he  very  difficult  to 
work  out  an  arrangement,  a  royalty  ar- 
rangement with  any  company  for  the  use  of 
the  fruits  of  the  space  program. 

Ifr.  Di  LxTzio.  See  If  I  can  phrase  It  slight- 
ly differenUy.  what  you  are  saying  Is  Uiat 
the  technology  Is  in  the  national  inventory 
of  technology  to  be  used  by  anyone  who  has 
a  need  which  serves  a  national  purpose. 

If  the  Commtuilcations  Corp.  was  set  up 
to  take  the  place  of  what  could  have  been 
a  governmental  function,  perhaps  at  either 
equal  or  higher  cost,  to  Impose  on  them  the 
additional  cost  of  paying  now  for  the  tech- 
nology required  to  put  a  synchronous  satel- 
Ut«  Into  orbit.  Is  slightly  unreasonable.  The 
mere  fact  that  they  are  the  only  commercial 
tisers  of  this  technology  In  existence  today 
outside  of  Government,  is  Jtist  circumstance, 
and  actually,  if  they  had  not  come  mto  being, 
this  probably  would  still  be  done  by  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  of  some  form  at  another, 
with  the  total  costs,  borne  by  such  agency, 
rather  than  being  supported  to  some  de- 
gree by  a  profltmaklng  public  corporation. 

The  observations  that  I  should  like  to 
make  are :  The  fact  that  hardware  manu- 
facturers will  ultimately  get  contracts  to 
make  equipment  resulting  from  NASA 
reeearch  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
benefited  by  NASA  research.  They 
would,  after  all.  get  the  same  contracts 
if  the  research  were  done  by  the  Satel- 
lite Corp. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Di  Luzio's  second 
statement:  First,  the  fact  that  the  cor- 
poration is  the  only  commercial  user  of 
NASA  technology  is  certainly  not  "just 
circumstance." 

Second,  the  fact  that  the  corporation 
may  bear  some  of  the  costs  does  not  im- 
prove the  situation.  Rather,  it  empha- 
siaes  the  point  we  are  trying  to  make. 
The  taxpayers  will  have  to  bear  all  the 
costs  which  the  corporation  does  not 
bear,  but  the  corporation  will  receive  all 
the  profits. 

On  page  1066,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  HoLi.Am>]  asked  questions  con- 
coming  agricultural  research  and  de- 
velopment available  to  all  farmers;  and 
whether  alrplcme  information  and  infor- 
mation about  many  other  things  Is  not 
in  the  public  domain.  I  believe  the  com- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  on  page  1067.  very  clearly 
answers  that  argument,  as  I  have  tried 
to  answer  it  today.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  asked : 

Would  you  say  that  the  dilTerence  between 
this  and  all  of  the  examples  that  you  have 
been  discussing  with  Senator  Holland  per- 
haps are  to  the  effect  that  In  the  communi- 
cations satellite  fleld  you  have  a  monopoly 
of  necessity,  as  many  of  us  think,  in  the  op- 
eration and  m  the  use  as  far  as  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy  goes? 

Dr.  Szamans.  In  part. 

Senator  Cass.  That  is  the  consideration 
that  we  ought  to  be  addressing  ourselves  to 
rather  than  the  question  of  whether  the 
Government  research  is  being  made  available 
to  people  beyond  the  Oovernment. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson  1  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  which  he  had  written,  giving 
his  answers  to  certain  questions  I  had 
propoimded  in  a  letter  I  wrote  to  him. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 


ing my  remarks  my  comments  on  the 
answers  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER^     \l^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  In 
connection  with  the  argument  that  some 
of  the  things  are  In  the  public  domain, 
I  make  this  statement:  The  communica- 
tions satellite  industry  is  not  Uke  the 
aircraft  industry,  agriculture,  and  the 
like.  Unlike  aircraft  and  agriculture, 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corp.  is 
a  private  monopoly,  created  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  relieving  the  taxpayers 
of  heavy  research  expenditures  and  of 
operating  the  only  satellite  corporation 
that  will  be  a  communications  satellite 
corporation  In  the  United  States.  We 
hope  other  nations  may  Join  in  its  opera- 
tion. The  corporation  will  be  the  only 
private  beneficiary  of  these  expenditures. 
Of  course,  the  Air  Force  and  NASA  will 
benefit;  but  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corp.  will  be  the  only  private  entity. 

Because  it  Is  the  only  private  entity 
in  the  commercial  satellite  communica- 
tions field — and  thus  is  unlike  agricul- 
ture and  the  aircraft  industry,  which 
involve  vast  segments  of  the  American 
economy — a  single  monopoly  would  be 
the  beneficiary.  This  corporation  is  un- 
like the  electrical  industry — In  which 
there  are  many  competing  corporations, 
and  additional  ones  can  be  developed 
at  any  time.  Atomic  reactors  can  be 
available  to  all  who  wish  to  use  them; 
but  there  are  many  of  than,  and  no 
monopoly.  Moreover,  the  aircraft  and 
agricultural  segments  of  our  economy 
have  contributed  a  great  deal  of  their 
own  basic  research  money.  But  it  is 
clear,  Mr.  President,  that  this  corpora- 
tion intends  to  contribute  practically 
nothing.  All  we  ask  is  that  it  pay  Its 
fair  share.  Could  anything  be  more 
just? 

We  do  not  ask  that  research  stop.  We 
do  not  ask  private  corporations  to  pay 
for  the  benefits  the  military  gets  from 
it.  We  only  ask  that  this  corporation 
pay  its  proportionate  fair  share. 

Let  us  not  be  deluded  by  statements 
that  this  arrangement  will  benefit  the 
satellite  component  companies  as  well. 
These  companies  will  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  the  use  of  the  benefits  the  mo- 
nopolistic satellite  corporation  has  re- 
ceived, for  example,  through  its  use  of 
the  research  and  development  funds. 
The  RCA  will  have  to  charge  the  cor- 
poration for  what  it  does.  In  any  event 
the  corporation  is  ultimately  Involved. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  make  sure 
that  the  corporation  pays  its  fair  share. 

Mr,  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
KxmsiT  1 

Answxks  TO  Points  in  Anoexson  Lettxx 
I 

Mr.  Andexson.  None  of  the  authorized 
funds  win  be  used  solely  or  peculiarly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  KxFAUVxx.  The  corporation  Is  the  chief 
beneficiary  of  this  expenditure  because  only 
ihe  corporation  and  the  military  wUl  be  using 
satellite  technology.  Tlie  military  is  spend- 
ing several  hundred  million  on  its  own  sys- 
tem and  the  satellite  corporation  Is  spend- 
ing practically  nothing. 
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Mr.  AKDoaoM.  Tta«  NASA  program  to 
fundamental  and  dlrtetod  to  baale  aclentlfle 
objectives. 

Mr.  KxFAinrsB.  (1)  Th«  t«chnolofy  In  this 
field  Is  ID  D«w  that  almost  all  of  tba  raaearcli 
u  still  very  baale.  (3)  Without  such  basic 
research,  no  ■atalltta  tjmUm.  (S)  When  last 
year  we  wen  told  to  laave  the  Job  to  private 
enterprise,  nobody  drew  such  a  distinction. 
Instead,  we  were  told  how  much  of  the  basic 
research  in  thto  flald  had  already  been  done 
by  AT.  A  T.  and  other  private  companies 
and  that  the  Oorwiuaent's  role  In  this  area 
could  be  dlspenaad  with. 

nx 

Mr  ANDOUoir.  NASA  flight  systems  don't 
Incorporate  specific  operational  system  units 

Mr.  Kefaxtt^.  But  without  such  R  &  O. 
there  cannot  be  any  operational  units.  And 
NASA  U  working  oo  hardware  R.  St  D.  Thus. 
Mr.  Jaffa  told  tta«  Space  Committee. 

"We  will  alao  continue  our  studies  on 
Intermediate-  and  low-altitude  satellites 
both  on  systems  analyato  aspects  and  specific 
component  hardware  techniques"  (space 
bearings,  436). 

Mr  AKDEasoN.  Results  will  benefit  Govern- 
ment agenclee,  the  public,  and  Industrial 
firms:  available  to  all  potential  users  iind  not 
Just  one. 

Mr.  KKFAum.  ( 1 )  This  Is  like  the  Tennes- 
see whisky  statute — could  benefit  all.  but  as 
a  practical  matter,  only  one  Is  Involved.  (2) 
Benefit  to  Oovernment:  what  benefit?  Mili- 
tary Is  spending  taOO  to  9350  million  on  Its 
system  and  why  doea  NASA  have  to  spend 
more? 

In  any  event,  otir  amendment  would  re- 
quire private  companies  to  pay  only  a  pro- 
portional fair  share.  (3)  Benefit  to  Industry 
and  potential  users:  This  Is  really  for  Satel- 
lite Corp.  because  only  one  potential  user — 
Tennessee  whisky  statute — and  Industry  In- 
volved Is  really  contracting  for  Satellite  Corp. 
If  Industry  did  not  get  It  free  from  Govern- 
ment, Industry  would  charge  Satellite  Corp. 
for  It,  so  real  benefit  Is  for  the  single  poten* 
tlal  user:  the  Satellite  Corp. 

Mr.  Andouon.  Like  agriculture  and  atomic 
energy. 

Mr.  KKTAirvxa.  Not  like  agriculture  and 
at  ntilc  energy  for  they  involve  numerous 
p>eople  and  companlee,  not  a  monopoly  which 
was  set  up  to  take  over  the  Job. 

Morning's  paper  shows  monopoly  really 
does  not  want  to  take  over  the  Job  for  It  does 
not  want  to  issue  stock,  without  which  It  has 
no  money  with  which  to  do  the  Job. 

VI 

Mr.  Andessom.  Essential  to  enable  NASA 
to  do  Its  Job  under  Satellite  Act. 

Mr.  KsTAUVKB.  NASA's  Job  is  to  advise,  not 
to  do  all  the  work.  NASA  merely  serves  as 
middleman  on  00  percent  of  the  work,  any- 
way, if  It  can  perform  its  functions  under 
the  act  when  It  serves  as  middleman  for  worlc 
It  pays  for.  it  can  perform  these  functions 
on  work  corporation  reimburses  It  for. 

Essential  point:  We  don't  say  NASA  should 
do  nothing  but  only  that  corporation  and 
others  sho\ild  pay  for  what  they  get — a  fair 
share — and  there  ahould  be  no  taxpayer- 
financed  subsidy. 

vn 

Mr.  Anderson.  Guidelines  Involve  request 
by  corporation  similar  to  AT.  &  T. 

Mr.  KrrATTvm.  But  if  corporation  doesn't 
request,  it's  clear  that  NASA  virlU  do  all  the 
work  on  Its  own  and  then  turn  It  over  to 
the  corporation.  The  Telstar  contract  would 
be  a  good  guideline  except  that  It  Lb  not 
being  followed  here:  Whereas  A.T.  &  T.  al- 
legedly laid  out  Its  own  money  on  the  basic 
research  and  Just  requested  NASA  launches 
tu  test  that  research,  the  corporation  is  let- 


ting NASA  spend  taxpayers'  money  on  the 
baale  reeearch  and.  therefore,  has  no  occa- 
sion to  request  anything  since  it  has  noth- 
ing it  wants  to  test.  It  Is  merely  sitting  back 
and  waiting  for  a  Oovernment  handout  of 
free  reeearch. 

COMMONXCATtONS       BATELXrrX       APPaOPaiATION 
POIMTB  UP  COMrLICT  OF  PUSPOSZ 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  E>reslclent. 
HJl.  7500  contalna  an  appropriation  of 
$44,175,000  for  the  Communications 
Satellite  program.  This  program,  as  a 
result  of  legislation  passed  by  the  87  th 
Congress,  is  In  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp  .  a  so-called 
private  corporation.  Thus  if  this  au- 
thorization Is  approved  Congress  i.s  di- 
recting that  almost  $50  million  worth 
of  research  should  be  done  in  a  field  In 
which  Congress  has  set  up  a  monopoly 
private  corporation  as  the  only  possible 
beneficiary. 

It  could  perhaps  be  argued  that  this 
authorization  is  necessary  because  the 
corporation  has  not  yet  issued  any  stock 
to  raise  capital.  The  pertinent  question 
to  be  asked  In  this  regard  Is  why  has 
the  corporation  not  issued  any  stock? 
The  answer  was  given  last  year  by  those 
who  opposed  this  legislation  at  the  time 
of  its  passage:  it  is  too  early  for  any 
stock  to  be  issued  becau.se  this  corpora- 
tion came  Into  existence  at  a  premature 
date. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion released  a  letter  last  week  in  which 
it  sharply  criticized  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp  for  its  failure  to  have  any 
definite  plans  for  an  early  issue  of  stock. 
The  Commission  said  that  decisions 
"shaping  the  destinies  of  the  corpora- 
tion" which  should  be  made  by  a  perma- 
nent board  of  directors  elected  by  the 
stockholders  might  soon  have  to  be  made 
by  the  interim  board.  And  It  broadly 
hinted  that  It  would  approve  no  more 
loans  to  the  corporation  until  "positive 
steps  are  taken." 

In  answer  to  these  charKos,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  corporation  stated  that  the 
Interim  board  needed  more  time  to  study 
technical,  economic,  and  International 
factors  involved  in  the  space  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  predictions  of  those 
who  opposed  the  establishment  of  the 
corporation  last  year  are  borne  out  by 
this  defense  for  the  corporation's  failure 
to  issue  stock.  In  this  regard,  I  should 
like  to  quote  some  excerpts  from  testi- 
mony before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  Benjamin  Cohen,  one  of  the 
chief  architects  of  the  New  Deal  and  one 
of  America's  most  brilliant  lawyers: 

It  seems  to  me  wholly  premature  to  try  to 
separate  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem from  the  public  aspects 

It  Is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  instru- 
ment created  by  the  proposed  legislation  la 
a  public  or  private  instrument  There  are  a 
few  Government-appointed  directors,  there 
are  a  few  communlcatlon-carrler-elected  di- 
rectors, and  there  are  a  few  s<i-caUed  public 
directors,  which  are  directors  elected  by 
stockholders  who  are  not  connected  with 
communication  carriers. 

Normally,  one  would  not  think  di  the.se 
unaffiliated  stockholder  dlrecU)r8  .as  public 
directors  Indeed.  If  the  dlrect<jrs  elected 
by  unaffiliated  stockholders  have  a  pecuU.arly 
public  function  and  offer  peculiarly  effective 
public  safeguards,  then  certainly  AT  &  T  . 
which  has  the  wlde.st  public  stock  participa- 
tion of  any  company   in   the  cout.try,   offers 


greater  public  safeguards  than  this  hybrid 
corporation  possibly  could. 

Obviously,  when  you  try  to  commingle 
public  and  private  functions,  you  get  into 
difficulty. 

I  am  also  very  much  concerned — some- 
what from  a  different  aspect — with  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  stock  to  be  sold  to  the  public 
should  be  reduced  In  value  so  that  every 
taxpayer  might  have  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate 

I  wish  the  committee  would  give  serious 
consideration  whether  it  Is  sound  policy  for 
a  corp<jratl()n  that  Is  to  have  Government- 
appointed  directors  to  sell  stock  to  the  public 

I  know  the  record  talks  about  profits,  but 
there  Is  no  assurance  of  profits.  This  Is  a 
new  and  difficult  field,  involving  risks  and 
hazards  for  the  unwary  Investor.  I  think 
tile  use  of  small,  private  Investors  at  this 
stage   Is    unjustified  and  should  be  avoided. 

I  must  say  that  the  corporate  setup  pro- 
posed by  this  legislation  resembles  the  C(Xie 
authorities  set  up  under  the  NRA  legislation 
In  the  1930'8  We  know  from  experience 
that  these  hybrid  code  authorities  satisfied 
neither  the  public  interest  nor  the  private 
Interest. 

Therefore.  It  seems  to  me  at  this  stage 
the  proposed  corp)orailon  Is  not  a  suitable 
Instrument  to  which  to  entrust  the  com- 
mercial side  of  the  communications  satel- 
lites, and.  as  I  said,  I  do  not  think  at  this 
stage  you  can  separate  the  commercial  from 
the  public  aspects  of  communications  satel- 
lites. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  now  compare  the 
foresight  of  Benjamin  Cohen  with  some 
words  spoken  before  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  in  1961  by  a  vice 
president  of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co. 

If  our  proposals  are  accepted,  no  Govern- 
ment subsidy  of  any  kind  would  be  required 
and  responsibility  for  establishment,  owner- 
ship, and  operation  of  these  additional  com- 
mon carrier  facilities  would  be  placed  where 
It  belongs-  with  the  carriers  responsible  to 
the  public  for  service. 

At  the  time  of  the  debate  on  the  com- 
munications satellite  bill  last  summer, 
those  of  us  who  pointed  out  the  many 
shortcomings  in  the  bill  were  attacked 
by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  by  a 
majority  of  the  Nation's  press  as  a  band 
of  obdorate  obstructionists.  We  were 
accused  of  voicing  phantom  fears  that 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  would  re- 
sult in  a  mammoth  giveaway  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  a  private  monopoly. 

If  our  fears  were  imaginary,  I  wi.sh 
that  someone  would  explain  to  me  the 
meaning  of  a  $44  million  appropriation 
to  NASA  for  communications  satellites. 
Except  for  military  satellites,  confined 
by  the  communications  satellite  bill  to 
special  governmental  uses,  the  whole 
field  of  communications  satellites  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Corp. 

Is  It  po.ssible.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
majority  could  have  been  wrong?  The 
vice  president  of  mighty  A.T.  &  T.  told 
a  Senate  committee  that  if  his  proposals 
were  accepted,  no  further  subsidy  would 
be  needed  Yet  today  Congress  is  asked 
to  authorize  an  appropriation  of  $44 
million  for  commun:cations  satellites.  Is 
the  appetite  of  the  greedy  interests  which 
rammed  this  bill  through  Congress  still 
not  satisfied? 

Has  the  prediction  of  Benjamin  Cohen 
come  true,  that  it  was  too  early  to  sepa- 
rate   the   commercial    from    the    public 
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aspects  of  communications  satellites? 
What  else  can  one  conclude  but  that  it 
has.  Mr.  President?  The  public  Interest 
calls  for  research  and  development  of 
communications  satellites  to  continue. 
Private  interest  calls  for  investors  In  the 
corporation  to  make  a  profit.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  a  spokesman  for  the  corpora- 
tion, so  little  is  known  about  the  tech- 
nical, economic,  and  international  fac- 
tors involved  in  the  system,  that  it  is  too 
early  to  issue  stock.  Therefore,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  asked  to  foot  the  bill  for  this 
private  corporation. 

This  situation  indicates  nothing  else 
but  that  the  public  aspects  of  the  cor- 
poration have  collided  with  the  private 
aspects,  and  that  the  creation  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  was  a 
premature  and  unwarranted  act;  that 
this  hybrid  is  pulling  against  Itself — it 
is  a  two-headed  anomsdy.  Nevertheless, 
the  corporation  has  been  created,  and  so 
we  are  trying  to  live  with  it  and  make 
the  best  of  it.  Therefore,  I  urge  that 
the  Senate  accept  the  Kefauver  amend- 
ment, of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  to  in- 
sure that  the  taxpayers'  money  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  this  private  corporation 
shall  be  duly  repaid  to  the  Ooveriunent. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESroENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


PROPOSED  TREATY  ON  NUCLEAR 
TEST  BAN— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ntt- 
soH  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes.  which  the  clerk 
will  read. 

Hie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of 
the  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space  and 
underwater,  signed  at  Moscow  on  Au- 
gust 5,  1963,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. 

This  treaty  is  the  first  concrete  re- 
sult of  18  years  of  effort  by  the  United 
States  to  impose  limits  on  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  There  is  hope  that  it  may 
lead  to  fuither  measures  to  arrest  and 
control  the  dangerous  competition  for 
increasingly  destructive  weapons. 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  ex- 
plained in  the  report  of  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State,  transmitted  herewith. 
Essentially  It  prohibits  only  those  nu- 
clear tests  that  we  ourselves  can  police. 
It  permits  nuclear  tests  and  explosions 
underground  so  long  as  all  fallout  is 
contained  within  the  country  where  the 
test  or  explosion  is  conducted. 

In  the  weeks  before  and  after  the  test 
ban  negotiations,  the  hopes  of  the  world 
have  been  focused  on  ttils  treaty.    Es- 


pecially in  America,  where  nuclear  ener- 
gy was  first  unlocked,  where  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war  and  the  meaning  of  radi- 
oactive fallout  are  so  clearly  recognized, 
there  has  been  understanding  and  sup- 
port for  this  effort.  Now  the  treaty 
comes  before  the  Senate,  for  that  care- 
ful study  which  is  the  constitutional  ob- 
ligation of  the  Members  of  that  body. 
As  that  study  begins  I  wish  to  urge  that 
the  following  considerations  be  kept 
clearly  in  mind: 

First.  This  treaty  is  the  whole  agree- 
ment. United  States  negotiators  in 
Moscow  were  instructed  not  to  make 
this  agreement  conditioned  upon  any 
other  understanding;  and  they  made 
none.    The  treaty  speaks  for  Itself. 

Second.  This  treaty  advances,  though 
it  does  not  assure,  world  peace;  and  it 
will  inhibit,  though  it  does  not  prohibit, 
the  nuclear  arms  race. 

While  it  does  not  prohibit  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  from  engag- 
ing in  all  nuclear  tests,  it  will  radically 
limit  the  testing  in  which  both  nations 
would  otherwise  engage. 

While  it  will  not  halt  the  production  or 
reduce  the  existing  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
weapons,  it  is  a  first  step  toward  limiting 
the  nuclear  arms  race. 

While  it  will  not  end  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war  or  outlaw  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  it  can  reduce  world  tensions, 
open  a  way  to  further  agreements  and 
thereby  help  to  ease  the  threat  of  war. 

While  it  cannot  wholly  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  arms  to  nations  not 
now  possessing  them,  it  prohibits  assist- 
ance to  testing  in  these  environments  by 
others;  it  will  be  signed  by  many  other 
potential  testers;  and  it  is  thus  an  im- 
portant opening  wedge  in  our  effort  to 
"get  the  genie  back  in  the  bottle." 

Third.  The  treaty  will  curb  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  atmosphere.  'While  it  does 
not  assure  the  world  that  it  will  be  for- 
ever free  from  the  fears  and  dangers  of 
radioactive  fallout  from  atmospheric 
tests,  it  will  greatly  reduce  the  numbers 
and  dangers  of  such  tests. 

Fourth.  This  treaty  protects  our  rights 
in  the  future.  It  cannot  be  amended 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States, 
Including  the  consent  of  the  Senate ;  and 
any  party  to  the  treaty  has  the  right  to 
withdraw,  upon  3  months'  notice,  if  it 
decides  that  extraordinary  events  related 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  treaty  have 
Jeopardized  its  supreme  interests. 

Fifth.  This  treaty  does  not  alter  the 
status  of  unrecognized  regimes.  The 
provisions  relating  to  ratification  by  oth- 
ers, and  the  precedents  of  international 
law,  make  it  clear  that  our  adherence  to 
this  treaty,  and  the  adherence  of  any 
other  party,  can  in  no  way  accord  or  even 
imply  recognition  by  the  United  States 
or  any  other  nation  of  any  regime  which 
is  not  now  accorded  such  recognition. 

Sixth.  This  treaty  does  not  halt  Amer- 
ican nuclear  progress.  The  United 
States  has  more  experience  in  under- 
ground testing  than  any  other  nation; 
and  we  intend  to  use  this  capacity  to 
maintain  the  adequacy  of  our  arsenal. 
Our  atomic  laboiatories  will  maintain  an 
active  development  program.  Including 
underground  testing,  and  we  will  be 
ready  to  resume  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere if  necessary.    Continued  research 


on  developing  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  will  be  possible  through  under- 
ground testing. 

Seventh.  This  treaty  is  not  a  substitute 
for,  and  does  not  diminish  the  need  for, 
continued  Western  and  American  mili- 
tary strength  to  meet  all  contingencies. 
It  will  not  prevent  us  from  building  all 
the  strength  that  we  need;  and  it  is  not 
a  justification  for  unilaterally  cutting 
our  defensive  strength  at  this  time.  Our 
choice  is  not  between  a  limited  treaty 
and  effective  strategic  strength — we  need 
and  can  have  both.  The  continuous 
buildup  in  the  power  and  invulnerability 
of  our  nuclear  arsenal  in  recent  years 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  persuad- 
ing others  that  the  time  for  a  limitation 
has  arrived. 

Eighth.  This  treaty  will  assure  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  better  than 
continued    unlimited    testing    on    both 
sides.    According  to  a  comprehensive  re- 
port prepared  by  the  responsible  agen- 
cies of  government  for  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council,  the  tests  conducted  by  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
since  President  Eisenhower  first  proposed 
this  kind  of  treaty  in  1959  have  not  re- 
sulted in  any  substantial  alteration  in 
the  strategic  balance.    In  1959  our  rela- 
tive nuclear  position  was  strong  enough 
to  make  a  limited  test  ban  desirable,  and 
it  remains  so  today.     Under  this  treaty 
any  gains  in  nuclear  strength  and  knowl- 
edge which  could  be  made  by  the  tests 
of  any  other  power — including  not  only 
underground  tests  but  even  any  illegal 
tests    which    might   escape   detection — 
could  not  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  ability 
of  our  strategic  forces  to  deter  or  sur- 
vive a  nuclear  attack  and  to  penetrate 
and   destroy   an   aggressor's   hcHneland. 
We  have,  and  under  this  treaty  we  will 
continue  to  have,  the  nuclear  strength 
that  we  need.    On  the  other  hand,  un- 
restricted testing — by  which  other  powers 
could    develop    all    kinds    of    weapons 
through  atmospheric  tests  more  cheaply 
and    quickly    than    they    could    under- 
ground— ^might  well  lead  to  a  weaken- 
ing of  our  security.    It  is  true  that  the 
United  States  would  be  able  to  make  fur- 
ther progress  if  atmospheric  tests  were 
continued — but    so    would    the    Soviet 
Union  and.  indeed,  so  could  other  na- 
tions.   It   should   be  remembered   that 
only  one  atomic   test  was   required   to 
complete  the  development  of  the  Hiro- 
shima bomb.    Clearly  the  security  of  the 
United  States — the  security  of  all  man- 
kind— is  increased  if  such  tests  are  pro- 
hibited. 

Ninth.  The  risks  in  clandestine  viola- 
tions under  this  treaty  are  far  smaller 
than  the  risks  in  unlimited  testing. 
Underground  tests  will  still  be  available 
for  weapons  development;  and  other 
tests,  to  be  significant,  must  run  sub- 
stantial risks  of  detection.  No  nation 
tempted  to  violate  the  treaty  can  be 
certain  that  an  attempted  violation  will 
go  undetected,  given  the  many  means  of 
detecting  nuclear  explosions.  The  risks 
of  detection  outweigh  the  potential  gains 
from  violation,  and  the  risk  to  the 
United  States  from  such  violation  is  out- 
weighed by  the  risk  of  a  continued  im- 
limited  nuclear  arms  race.  There  is 
further   assurance    against   clandestine 
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testing  In  our  abllltar  to  derelop  and  de- 
ploy additional  means  of  detecUco.  In 
our  deternUnatkxi  to  malntatn  oar  own 
arMoal  ttarocsh  undagionnd  testa,  and 
tn  our  readtiMM  to  resume  atmospberle 
testlnr  If  the  •ettoos  of  others  so  require. 
TenttL  TMi  Ivetttj  Is  the  product  of 
the  steady  eSoft  of  the  United  States 
Oovcrmaent  In  two  Administrations,  and 
Its  iMindples  htm  had  the  ezphelt  sui>- 
port  of  both  8x«at  political  parties.  R 
grows  out  of  the  proposal  made  by 
President  Elaenhower  in  1959  and  the 
leaoluthm  pasaed  by  the  Senate  tn  that 
same  year;  and  K  carries  out  the  explicit 
pledgee  eontattiwi  In  the  platforms  of 
both  parties  In  IMO.  Nothing  has  hap- 
pened sinoe  then  to  alter  its  importance 
to  our  security.  It  is  also  consistent 
with  the  pvopoaals  this  administration 
pot  forward  la  IMl  and  19«3— and  with 
the  reaolutloo  tetrodoeed  In  the  Senate, 
with  wide  MpHrtlsan  support,  tn  Niay  of 


TliU  treatar  la  ta  onr  national  intereat 
While  I  nisilMOT  teaches  us  to  be 
eaatiouB  In  our  ezpeetatlons  and  ever- 
vlgUant  In  oar  praparatlaaa.  there  is  no 
reason  to  oppose  this  hopeful  step.  It 
la  rarely  poeirfbla  to  recapture  missed 
opportunltlea  to  achieire  a  more  secure 
and  peaceful  world.  To  govern  is  to 
choose;  and  It  la  my  Judgment  that  the 
United  States  should  more  swiftly  to 
make  the  most  of  the  present  opportu- 
nity and  approve  the  pending  treaty.  I 
strongly  reoonunend  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  advise  and  consent  to 
Us  ratmeatioB. 

JoHH  p.  KzmrEOT. 

Tm  Whits  Hooaa.  August  8. 1963. 

Mr.  SPABKliAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  be  removed  from  a  certi- 
fied oopy  of  the  trcaty  bfuining  nuclear 
weajyon  testa  In  the  atmosphere,  in  outer 
space  and  underwater,  signed  at  Moscow 
on  August  5.  IBO.  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  United  BLingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lice— Sseeutiyelf.<8th  Ck>ngreas.  1st  sea- 
sion — and  that  the  treaty,  together  with 
tbe  President's  message,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Earlier  in  the  day 
announc«nent  was  made  and  printed  in 
the  Raoois  to  the  effect  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  would  com- 
mence hearings  on  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  at  10  ajn.  on  next  Monday, 
Augiist  12,  In  the  cauciis  room,  which  is 
room  318.  in  the  Old  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, at  which  time  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Dean  Rusk,  would  be  the  first  witness. 

The  session  will  be  open  to  the  public. 

On  Tuesday,  August  13.  at  10  a.m.  there 
will  be  another  open  session  in  the  same 
room,  at  which  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
McNamara,  wlU  be  the  witness. 

Administratkn  witnesses  will  appear 
during  the  remainder  of  that  weelc 

It  was  also  anaoonced  that  at  a  later 
time  artrtitlnnal  witnesses  wiU  be  sched- 
uled for  all  of  the  following  week,  that 
is,  the  week  of  August  19,  depending  upon 
decisions  oi  the  eommittee. 


Members  of  the  public  desiring  to  be 
heard  on  the  test  ban  treaty  should  com- 
municate with  the  clerk  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  foreign  Relations. 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FniBiuGHT].  has  sent  a  let- 
ter to  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  RussxLL],  a  similar  letter  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Ander- 
son], who  was  acting  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and 
also  an  Identical  letter  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Islsmd  [Mr.  PastoreI,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  Inviting  members  of  those  two 
committees  to  meet  with  the  Foreign 
Relations  Conunlttee. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia,  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  have  asked  me  to  announce  ac- 
ceptance on  behalf  of  those  cominlttees 
of  the  Invitation  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  sit 
with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
during  the  hearings  on  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  beglmilng  next  Monday. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  also 
requested  me  to  state  that  if.  in  addition 
to  the  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
combined  committees,  there  are  others 
which  his  committee  may  desire  to  hear, 
he  win.  of  course,  be  prepared  to  request 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee  be 
allowed  to  sit  separately  to  hear  such 
witnesses. 

I  am  very  glad  to  make  the  announce- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
two  committees  that  have  been  invited 
to  sit  with  us. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  would  serve  only  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity,  because  Jurisdiction,  of 
course.  Is  solely  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  U 
correct.  Of  course,  the  subject  matter  of 
this  treaty  is  something  in  which  both 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  are 
vitally  interested. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  understand. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  have  them  there  in  or- 
der that  they  might  give  us  their  recom- 
mendations and  their  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  the  course  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  dislike  to  bring 
up  this  subject,  but  the  Senator  said 
that  this  matter  was  solely  in  the  field 
and  Jurisdiction  of  tike  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  How  does  he  account  for 
the  fact  that  bilateral  treaties  are  lian- 
dled  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
E^nergy?  Certain  features  of  the  treaty 
might  properly  go  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  Of  course. 
we  are  happy — and  I  am  speaJcing  only 
as  one- member — that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  should  be  going  ahead 
as  it  is;  and  I  have  no  criticism  of  Uiat 


procedure.  However.  I  Jumped  a  little 
when  the  Senator  said  that  this  was 
solely  for  the  attention  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  when  similar  mat- 
ters were  handled  in  the  past  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tors 1  and  handled  very  well. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  I  understand 
the  rule,  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over 
treaties  is  vested  In  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  believe  the  rule  states 
clearly  that  that  is  the  only  committee  in 
which  treaties  are  handled. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Over  a  period  of  time, 
as  far  back  as  1961  and  1963.  the  Joint 
Senate  and  House  Republican  leadership 
has  from  time  to  time  made  statements 
with  respect  to  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
I  have  assembled  all  the  facts,  and  I 
should  like  at  the  end  of  the  Senator's 
renuirks.  in  connection  with  my  state- 
ment, to  have  an  these  matters  inserted 
in  the  RxcoBD. 

Mr.  SPARK»LAN.  I  beUeve  that 
would  be  most  helpful.  I  wish  the  Sena- 
tor would  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  eiul  of  tiie 
remarics  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
there  may  be  Inserted  In  the  Record  the 
material  to  which  I  have  referred,  to- 
gether with  a  brief  statement 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  ParUamenLarian  has  enlight- 
ened the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I 
had  reference  to  so-called  bilateral 
agreements:  and  they  go  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  instead  of 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.     SPARKMAN.     Yes;      they     are 
agreements,  not  treaties. 
ExHiBrr   1 

It  Is  enUrely  fitting  that  Memben  of  Con- 
greaa  and  the  public  have  the  benefit  of  the 
completa  record  at  itatementa  on  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  ma<l«  by  th«  Joint  Senate- 
Rousfl  Republlc&n  leadersbtp  tliroiigh  tba 
years  1B61.  1962,  and  to  date.  It  will  b« 
noted  that  In  moet  Instances  these  state- 
ments were  enunciated  for  the  Joint  leader- 
ship by  their  frequent  spokesmen,  myself, 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and  Repre- 
sentaUve  CBAU.Ea  A.  Hallbck.  of  Indiana, 
minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

These  statements  together  with  pertinent 
fact  sheets  amount  to  a  chronology  of  the 
Republican  position  relative  to  this  Issue 
throughout  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
Kingdom  by  the  Kennedy  administration. 

Parttcvilar  attention  Is  directed  to  the  final 
statement  Issued  August  2.  1963.  orer  the 
names  of  all  11  members  of  the  Joint  Senate- 
House  Republican  leadership  raising  perti- 
nent questions  on  the  pending  partial  nu- 
clear test  ban  tresty.  The  Members,  in  addi- 
tion to  myself  and  Representative  Hajjueck. 
are  Senators  Ktrcun..  Hickenloopes,  Salton- 
STM.i.,  and  MosTOw;  and  Representatives 
ARRKim.  BTRina.  FXMto,  Bkown.  and  Boh 
W1L.S0M. 

^TATncKirr  bt  Skmatob  Onucaur.  Mat  11.  1941 

It    Is    beoocnln^    plain    that    the    United 

States    must    reexatnlna    Its    poaltion    with 

respect  to  the  lutermiiiabla  negotlaUons  on 

nucleivr  tssting  which  have  been  coiKlucted 
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at  Geneva  sinoe  October  31,  1968.  There 
now  have  been  290  negotiating  eeeilnfn  hing- 
ing largely  on  the  question  of  Inapection  if 
a  ban  on  nuclear  t4»sWng  Is  reached. 

With  the  Installation  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration in  January  this  Nation  die- 
patched  to  Geneva  an  offer  of  seven  sub- 
stantial conceeslons  to  Russia.  Even  before 
these  concessions  could  be  annotinced.  the 
Soviets  announced  they  were  retreating 
from  two  agreements  which  had  been  ob- 
tained In  previous  years.  Then,  having 
heard  our  concessions,  the  Russians  ac- 
cepted only  two  of  them  and  balked  at  the 
rest.  Negotiations  since  then  have  been 
uniformly  described  by  the  Western  dele- 
gates as  nothing  less  than  "depreeslng." 

It  Is  perfectly  apparent  Uiat  the  Soviets 
are  not  negotiating:  they  are  conducting  a 
monumental  stall.  Because  underground 
nuclear  tests  cannot  be  detected,  this  leaves 
the  Russians  free  to  continue  this  kind  of 
testing  If  they  wish  while  we  have  sus- 
pended our  own  efforts  In  this  field. 

On  October  9.  I960,  during  the  presiden- 
tial campaign.  Iiir.  Kennedy  asserted  that 
"when  I  am  elected  I  will  direct  vigorous 
negotiation"  in  Geneva,  and  added  signifi- 
cantly: 

"I  Intend  to  prescribe  a  reasonable  but 
definite  time  limit  to  determine  whether 
significant   progress   Is   being  made." 

In  view  of  the  notable  lack  of  progress  to 
this  date,  we  feel  that  In  the  interest  of 
arriving  at  some  discernible  concltuion, 
President  Kennedy  should  now  fix  a  time 
Umlt  and  so  notify  the  Russians.  We  feel 
that  this  is  not  only  essential  to  American 
prestige  but  will  make  clear  to  the  world  the 
true  intent  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Stateicemt  bt  Rzprjcsxntativx  Halueck,  Jdns 
8.   1961 

A  month  ago  the  Joint  Senate-House  Re- 
publican leadership  suggested  that  President 
Kennedy  fix  a  time  limit  on  the  interminable 
negotiations  on  nuclear  testing  which  have 
been  conducted  at  Geneva  since  October  SI, 
1958.  We  sUted  we  felt  this  was  not  only 
essential  to  American  prestige  but  necessary 
so  the  world  will  realize  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  want  to  reach  an  agreement.  Two 
nights  ago  President  Kennedy  in  his  report 
to  the  Nation  on  his  European  trip  nuule  It 
clear  that  he  could  not  discover  during  his 
conversations  with  Khrushchev  a  single  ray 
of  hope  for  adoption  of  a  nuclear  treaty. 

There  now  have  been  317  negotiating  ses- 
sions at  Geneva  hinging  largely  on  the  Issue 
of  inspection  if  a  ban  on  nuclear  testing  Is 
reached.  The  question  Is:  How  much  longer 
must  America  submit  to  this  persistent 
Soviet  staUing? 

We  know  that  we  have  conducted  no  nu- 
clear testing  in  this  country  since  1958.  But 
we  have  absolutely  no  evidence  that  the 
Russians  are  not  conducting  such  tests  be- 
cause underground  nuclear  testing  cannot  be 
detected. 

We  insist  that  we  can  no  longer  take  the 
chance  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  perfect 
lU  nuclear  weapons  while  we  forgo  improv- 
ing ours  during  Interminable  meetings  at 
Geneva. 

It  Is  now  common  knowledge  that  the 
Russians  Intend  to  seek  transferral  of  the 
nuclear  testing  negotiations  to  the  agenda 
of  a  general  disarmament  conference,  thus 
Junking  the  Genevs  effort.  If  talks  for  2^ 
years  on  a  single  phase  of  armaments  are 
fruitless,  how  many  more  years  will  we  have 
to  live  with  the  possibility  the  Soviet  Union 
is  secretly  testing  while  we  risk  both  oxir 
national  security  and  world  peace  at  another 
conference  table? 

We  believe  the  United  BUtes  has  been 
extremely  patient  In  view  of  the  gravity  of 
the  Issue  and  we  respectfully  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  set  a  deadline  on  the  negotiations 
and  so  notify  the  Soviet  Union. 


STATKMXNT  bt  RZFKXSKNTATIVX  HALX.XCK. 

August  16,  1961 
For  many  months  it  has  been  evident 
that  the  nuclear  test  ban  negotiations  at 
Geneva  have  been  a  waste  of  time  and  that 
we  have  been  Jeopardizing  our  own  national 
security  by  continuing  our  self-imposed  stis- 
pension  of  testing. 

Twice  during  these  months  the  Joint  Sen- 
ate-House Republican  leadership  has  raised 
the  question  of  whether  the  United  States 
should  set  a  terminal  date  because  it  has  be- 
come Increasingly  obvious  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  been  negotiating,  but  stall- 
ing. 

When  these  negotiations  began  3  years  ago 
there  was  little  doubt  we  were  ahead  of  the 
Soviets  in  nuclear  weapons.  We  know  the 
United  States  has  done  no  testing  during 
these  3  years.  But  how  about  the  Soviet 
Union? 

Because  there  is  no  present  way  to  de- 
tect underground  testing,  how  do  we  know 
the  Russians  have  not  been  testing?  How 
do  we  know  they  haven't  been  stalling  to 
gain  time  to  catch  up  with  us  or  pass  us  in 
nuclear  weapons?  The  answer  to  both  ques- 
tions is  the  same:  We  don't  know. 

But  we  do  know  this:  While  there  Is  no 
absolute  proof,  there  does  exist  enough  in- 
formation to  indicate  the  Soviets  have  been 
testing  during  the  negotiations.  Further, 
we  can  state  that  this  information  is  known 
to  our  highest  Government  officials.  We 
think  action  is  Indicated. 

Last  week,  President  Kennedy  announced 
he  was  sending  our  negotiators  back  to  Ge- 
neva for  one  more  try  with  the  Soviets.  We 
have  no  objection  to  this  attempt,  but  we 
believe  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  sand- 
bag the  Nation's  safety.  We.say  the  time 
has  arrived  for  the  United  States  to  resume 
testing. 

We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  in  any 
meeting  with  the  Soviet  Union  we  must 
negotiate  from  strength.  In  this  Instance 
we  believe  the  United  States  would  be  in  a 
far  stronger  position  If  we  resumed  testing 
(md  insisted  that  the  Soviet  Union  come  to 
the  conference  table  with  a  real  desire  to 
negotiate  instead  of  stall. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  3  years  of  volun- 
tary suspension  of  tests  has  produced  no  re- 
s\ilts  at  Geneva  whatsoever.  Perhaps  test- 
ing while  offering  to  negotiate  might  bring 
all  parties  closer  to  the  desired  objective — 
a  true  nuclear  test  ban. 


Statement  bt   Sknatos  Dikksen,   Februakt 
30,  1963 

On  three  occasions  last  year  (May  11,  June 
8,  and  Aug\ist  16)  the  Joint  Senate-House 
Republican  Leadership  urged  President  Ken- 
nedy to  reexamine  U.S.  policy  on  the  Geneva 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  so  that 
we  might  resume  nuclear  testing. 

On  September  1,  1961,  the  Soviet  Union 
seized  the  Initiative  and  began  a  series  of 
40  to  60  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere. 
Three  weeks  later,  the  United  States  resumed 
testing,  not  in  the  atmosphere  but  by  the 
far  less  effective  method  of  underground 
explosions. 

When  the  negotiations  began  in  1958,  the 
United  States  had  tmquestloned  superiority 
over  the  Soviets  In  both  atomic  devices  and 
a  bomb  stockpile.  Now  top  officials  of  our 
Government  are  agreed  that  (1)  the  Rus- 
sians were  probably  testing  underground  all 
along,  as  we  asserted  in  an  August  16  state- 
ment, and  (3)  the  Riissians  have  made  de- 
finite gains  on  iis  by  both  their  clandestine 
and  public  testing. 

We  now  ask :  How  much  longer  does  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  intend  to  wait  to  resume  at- 
mospheric testing?  In  the  past  8  months 
there  have  been  numerous  stories  In  the 
newspapers  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  shortly 
going  to  order  such  testing  resiuned .  In  fact. 
there  arc  similar  stories  in  the  papers  now. 


But  we  still  have  not  resumed  atmospheric 
testing. 

What  kind  of  leadership  is  this?  Where  Is 
the  "direct  vigorous"  action  on  this  problem 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  promised  In  the  1960 
presidential  campwtign?  In  its  13  months  in 
office  the  Kennedy  administration  has  done 
nothing  but  to  give  ground  to  the  Russians 
both  at  the  negotiating  table  and  on  our  own 
atomic  weapons  program. 

The  time  for  action  ts  long  overdue.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  should  delay  not  1  minute 
longer. 

Statement    bt    Repkesemtative    Halleck, 
Pebbuast  20,  1962 

We  cannot  stress  too  much  how  serious  we 
believe  our  nuclear  weapons  ixjsltion  to  be. 

We  believe  the  policy  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration In  delaying  testing  has  been 
wrong. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration was  to  weaken,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  otu*  military  emphasis  on  massive 
nuclear  retaliation,  by  a  highly  publicized 
buildup  of  our  conventional  forces. 

Reserves  were  called  up  and  National 
Guard  units  mobilized  and  they  patriotically 
responded,  but  even  the  Pentagon  now  con- 
cedes this  course  was  a  mistake.  Concur- 
rently, in  the  field  of  nuclear  negotiations 
with  the  Russians  at  Geneva,  the  first  act 
of  the  Kennedy  administration  was  to  offer 
the  Russians  seven  major  concessions.  The 
Soviets  countered  as  might  be  expected — they 
renounced  two  agreements  that  had  already 
been  reached  under  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. 

Meantime,  despite  bipartisan  demands  in 
Congress  for  UjS.  resumption  of  nuclear  test- 
ing, and  even  predictions  that  the  President 
would  do  this,  he  stiU  delayed.  President 
Kennedy  still  wanted  to  negotiate,  even 
though  39  months  at  the  conference  table 
had  only  gained  time  for  the  Russians. 

With  the  door  wide  open,  with  the  United 
States  adopting  a  new  emphasis  on  ground 
warfare,  was  It  any  wonder  that  the  Soviet 
Union  openly  resumed  atmospheric  tests 
last  September? 

And  still  we  wait,  and  still  we  go  on  of- 
fering concessions,  the  latest  being  an  of- 
fer to  transfer  the  nuclear  talks  to  the 
agenda  of  a  disarmament  conference — a  pro- 
posal sponsored  by  the  Soviets  for  many 
months. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  American  prestige. 
If  we  are  to  stay  ahead  on  the  military 
front,  we  aay  the  President  must  order  what- 
ever atmospheric  nuclear  testing  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  oxir  national  security  require- 
ments. 

NucLEAx  Test  Bam  Fact  Shxxt 

(Background      information     released      with 
Senator  Dixxsen's  and  ODngressman  Hal- 
lbck's  February  30  statements) 
Part  I.  Kennedy  pledge. 
Part  n.  Kennedy  record  on  negotiations. 
Part  m.  Kennedy  rectM-d  on  testing. 

past  I :  thx  kenndt  pledge 
"When  I  am  elected,  I  will  direct  vigorous 
negotiations.  In  accordance  with  my  personal 
instruction  on  policy,  in  the  hope  of  conclud- 
ing a  realistic  and  effective  agreement. 

"I  intend  to  fM-escribe  s  reasonable  but 
definite  time  limit  within  which  to  deter- 
mine whether  significant  progress  Is  being 
made  •  •  "."  (From  a  published  letter  from 
Democratic  Presidential  Nominee  John  F. 
Kennedy  to  Thomas  E.  Murray,  ex-member  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Oonunlasion,  Oct.  9, 
1960.) 

PAET    n:     THE    KENNEDT     ESOOaO    ON     NEOOTIA- 

noNs 

March  21.  1961:  American  Delegate  Arthur 
Dean  presents  seven  major  concessions  on 
nuclear  test  ban  to  Soviet  Union,  but  before 
he  could  make  the  presentation,  the  Soviets 
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_  xh0f  wtKm  r«noancln«  two  >gr— 

menta  alreadf  oomI*  under  the  KlJMahow 
ttdmmisiratlan. 

Mank  M.  IMl:  Tke  Vnttod  Stetaa  ae- 
M0t«l  SoYlat  il—iMili  (or  XMt-WMt  pAitly 
tn  appotntmcata  at  aaelamr  tMt  tMUi  poUc- 
Ing  ■tAffk. 

April  4.  1061:  Tb«  Sovtots  announoad  thay 
wtmld  acoapt  only  two  oT  tba  va.  oonoaa- 
•lona.  pointing  oiit  tiMt  they  had  orlglnatad 
(haaa  In  the  first  pUoa. 

April  13.  l»«l:  T*a  Borleta  demanded  th« 
right  to  veto  «uiy  American  experimenU  In 
underground  reaearch  program. 

AprU  IS,  IMl:  I**  United  Statea  preaent- 
ed  the  392(1  Oenavn  maetlng  a  15.000 -word 
maty  (or  Soviet  oooaMleratlon. 

April  19,  l««l:  lUa  Sovleta  rejected  the 
U^.  treaty  propoaal  baeaiiae  of  dlaagreement 
over  inapectkm  propoaal. 

May  3.  19«1:  Having  called  Delegate  Dean 
home  for  PresldenlUI  conaultaUon.  White 
HbOBC  aourcea  Indlcatart  Dean  would  return 
In  a  few  days  to  prsas  further  for  a  teat  t>an 


May  31.  1»«1:  United  States  made  another 
uiiiiissalrin  dropptnc  •  demand  for  a  mlnl- 
mam  ot  SO  annual  tiMpeetkxu  to  13. 

AugiMt  10.  1961:  President  Kennedy,  on 
the  day  followtnf  Pteoiler  Khniahchev's  an- 
nouBeement  that  the  Sovleta  were  capable 
o(  exploding  a  10l>-mec»top  bomb,  disclosed 
he  would  send  Detofnta  Dean  back  to  Geneva 
on  August  24  to  saak  a  decisive  showdown 
with  the  Russians. 

September  9.  1961:  Hefotlatlons  suspended 
by  )olnt  United  Statee-Brltlsh -Soviet  resolu- 
tion as  a  result  of  Soviet  resumption  of  at- 
mospheric  testing. 

November  IS.  1»61:  United  States,  with 
Oreat  Britain  Joining,  sent  offer  to  Soviet  to 
resTxme  negotiations  at  Oeneva. 

November  31.  1961:  Soviet  accepted  offer 
to    reopen    negotiations. 

November  38.  1961:  NegotUUons  resumed 

January  15,  1963:  President  Kennedy  told 
a  press  oonfereno*  the  "most  disappoint- 
ing event"  In  his  first  year  has  been  "our  fail- 
ure to  get  an  agreement  on  •  •  •  testing." 

January  16.  1963:  United  States,  with 
Britain  Joining,  offered  to  merge  nuclear 
talks  with  general  dlaarmaznent  discus- 
sions—an old  Soviet  propoaal. 

January  36.  1963:  Soviet  Union  rejected 
the  United  Statea-BrltUh  concession  and 
InT^ftr^  the  Geneva  Mat  ban  talks  continue. 

January  39.  1963:  The  United  States  and 
Britain  propoMd  f  mliistlnn  of  Oeneva 
parley  but  left  tba  door  open  for  poeslble 
resumption  of  talka.  a  possibility  which  the 
Soviet  delegate  immediately  rejected  Con- 
ference concluded. 

P/UtT     m:     TITB    KKtVmVT    RSCOKD    ON    KVCLCAR 
IMBUMQ 

May  11.  1»«1:  Joint  Senate-House  Repub- 
Ucan  leadership  (Senator  Dnutssw'i  sug- 
gested Soviets  might  be  teetlng  underground 
and  urged  President  Kennedy  to  set  a  ter- 
minal date  on  the  Oeneva  negoUaUona. 

June  8.  1961:  Joint  Senate-House  Repub- 
lican leadership  (Representative  Hallick). 
noting  that  two  nlfhte  earlier  In  his  broad- 
east  to  the  Nation  PrwMent  Kennedy  had 
said  he  could  not  find  a  single  ray  of  hope 
In  his  meeting  wtth  Khrushchev  for  adopt- 
ing a  nuclear  treaty,  affatn  urged  a  terminal 
date  to  negotlatloM. 

June  12.  1961:  Senator  Jacksok,  Democrat, 
or  Washington,  aad  Representative  Hou- 
mxo.  Democrat,  0*  Oallforala.  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomle  fcergy.  urged  the  ad- 
ministration to  raaume  tests  on  a  "talk  "n 
test '  basis. 

June  14.  1961:  0—tor  Dooo.  Democrat.  o( 
Connecticut,  urged  the  administration  to  re- 
sume both  atmo^iharlc  and  underground 
testing. 

July  7.  1961:  Senator  Bamcss.  Republican, 
of  New  Hampshire,  urged  a  White  House  de- 
cision on  test  resumption. 


Jane  IT.  1961 :  The  United  Statea  In  a  note 
to  the  Soviet  Union  warned  that  the  United 
States  would  have  to  reetmie  testing  U  the 
Geneva  deadlock  continued. 

June  21,  1961:  "High  administration 
sources"  said  the  administraCiun  was  "mov- 
ing rapidly"  In  the  direction  of  resvuning 
underground  testing  On  the  same  day. 
Premier  Khrushchev  stated  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion would  resume  tests  '  immedlateiy"  if  the 
West  did. 

June  28.  1961.  President  Kennedy  directed 
a  special  sclenUflc  conuiuitee  to  iujsess 
whether  Soviets  could  be  aiiiductlng  secret 
tests 

August  15.  1961  Joint  Semite- Hi j use  Re- 
publican leadership  (RepreaenUiLlve  Hal- 
LJDCKl  called  for  the  United  States  to  resume 
nuclear  testing  stating:  While  there  Is  no 
absolute  proof,  there  docs  exist  enough  in- 
formation to  Indicate  the  SovU'ta  hnve  been 
testing  during  these  negutuUuus  •  •  •  we 
can  state  this  Lnfomuitlun  Is  known  to  our 
highest  Government  oIBcIjaIs  " 

August  28.  1961:  Former  Atomic  Knergy 
Commission  Chairman  Lewis  Strauss  urged 
resumption  of  testing. 

August  31.  1961;  Soviet  Union  announced 
It  would  resxims  tesu.  the  White  House  re- 
called delegate  Dean  from  Geneva  and  the 
press  speculated  the  United  States  would 
also  resume  tests. 

August  31.  1961  President  Kennedy,  call- 
ing the  Soviet  announcement  "atomic  black- 
mail." declared  he  Is  "entirely  confident  that 
the  size  of  the  U  S  nuclear  stockpile  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  Individual  weapons  and 
delivery  systenas  are  wholly  adequate  for 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  " 

August  31.  1961  A  bipartisan  group  of  13 
Senators  sponsored  a  resolution  urging  re- 
sumption of  US  testing  The  sponsors. 
Allott.  Republican,  of  Colorado.  Bridges,  Re- 
publican, of  New  Hampshire;  Butler,  Repub- 
lican, of  Maryland:  Cannon.  Democrat,  of 
Nevada;  Pong,  Republican,  of  Hawaii;  Hlckey, 
Democrat,  of  Wyoming;  Schoeppel.  Repub- 
lican, of  Kansas:  Scott  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Smathcrs.  Democrat,  of  Plorlda; 
Talmadge,  Democrat,  of  Georgia;  Thurmond. 
Democrat,  of  South  Carolina:  and  Tower. 
Republican,  of  Texas;  Dodd.  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut,  sponsored  It. 

On  the  same  day.  the  Joint  Senate-House 
Republican  leadership  recalling  Its  urglngs 
for  a  deadline  wryly  commented:  "Nr>w  It 
seems  that  the  deadline  has  been  reached  " 
i  Representative  HALI.ECK  i 

September  5.  1961  President  Kennedy  or- 
dered resumption  of  underground  testa 

September  11.  1961:  Former  Atomic  Knenty 
Commtaslon  Chairman  Strauss  said:  "I  have 
no  doubt  Russ;  has  been  testing  ail  along  " 
September  15.  1961:  Pollowlng  10  Soviet 
testa,  3  of  them  in  the  megaton  hydrogen 
bomb  range,  the  United  Statee  exploded  a 
small  weapon  underground  in  Nevada,  esti- 
mated at  below  90  kllotons. 

October  19,  1961:  US  representative  to 
the  United  Natioiis.  Adlal  Stevenson,  de- 
clared that  unless  a  test  ban  treaty  Is  signed 
procnpUy.  the  United  Suites  will  resume 
atmospheric   tests 

October  24,  1961 :  PoUowlng  20  atmtispherlc 
tests  by  the  Russians  Democratic  Senate 
sources  stated  United  States  will  resume 
atmospheric  tesu  relaUvely  soon. 

November  2.  1961  President  Kennedy  or- 
dered preparations  for  restmaptlon  of  atmoa- 
pherlc  tesu  neceaeary  to  maintain  our  re- 
spoivsibUltlee  for  free  world  security." 

November  4.  1961:  Sovleu  complete  their 
tests  variously  estimated  at  31  (Moscow 
sources)  to  40-^50  i  American  s<3urces )  Includ- 
ing one  60-megaton  bomb. 

December  23,  1961:  A  New  Yf>rk  Timee 
Washington  correspondent  wrote:  "The 
adminlstraUon  Is  turning  to  a  belief  that  a 
resumption  uf  (atmospheric;  tesu  might  be 
welcomed  by  many  foreign  uatluns,  includ- 
ing neutralist  countries  " 


December  29.  1961:  Defense  Department 
disclosed  that  United  Statee  has  created  a 
task  force  for  atmospheric  tesU  "If  and  when 
President  Kennedy  orders  them." 

January  37,  1962:  British  sources  disclosed 
British  Government  would  consent  to  UA. 
use  of  Christmas  Island  In  the  equatorial 
Pacific  for  atmospheric  tests  "If  Judged  nec- 
essary " 

February  4.  1962:  New  York  Times  military 
expert  Harison  W.  Baldwin  reported  "a  bit- 
ter behind-the-scenes  struggle  about  resump- 
tion of  atmospheric  testing  is  being  fought 
In  Washington  " 

Reviewing  the  several  evaluations  rmide  by 
various  US  nuclear  experU.  Baldwin  said 
the    Soviet    tesU   showed: 

■Tremendaus  laboratory  progress  In  the 
more  than  3  years  of  test  cessation. 

■Considerable  progress  In  the  development 
uf  a  warhead  for  an  antlballistlc  missile. 

Major  development  of  lighter  and  more 
compuct  weapons.  The  Soviet  yleld-to- 
weight  ratio — the  packaging  of  high  power 
Into  smaller  and  lighter  weapons  Is  now  ad- 
judged to  be  about  equal  to  the  United 
States.  This  Is  of  high  importance  In  the 
development  of  second  and  third  generation 
ml.s.siles  The  te.sts  Indicated  considerable 
Soviet  progress  toward  the  development  of 
compact,  solid-fueled  missiles  like  the  Mln- 
uteman.  and  hence  an  Increase  Ln  missile 
striking  power  and  a  reduction  In  vulner- 
ability. 

'  M.iJor  progress  In  development  of  a  whole 
family  of  new  nuclear  weapons  -b«jth  tacti- 
cal and  strategic. 

"Reduction  of  the  amount  of  fissionable 
material  needed  to  trigger  a  fusion  reaction. 
The  blgge.st  Soviet  test  detonation,  which  was 
c.ilcnhit»'d  at  a  yield  of  more  than  55  mega- 
ton.s,  rple;i.sed  a  far  smaller  amount  of  fission 
products  into  the  atmosphere  than  the 
United  States  had  anticipated  More  fusion 
and  leas  fission  In  a  weapon  could  mean  In 
time  not  only  more  but  also  cheaper  weap- 
ons, since  fusion  materials  arc  I.vr  less  expen- 
sive and  more  plentiful  than  fissionable 
ones. 

"In  short,  the  Russian  tests  .nppoar  to  sum 
up  to  a  conclusion  by  most  well-informed 
officials  that  the  United  States  no  longer  has 
assurance  that  It  lias  a  major  technological 
lead  In  atomic  weapons." 

February  8,  1962:  Press  reporU  Indicated 
United  States  had  fired  between  11  and  15 
low-yield  nuclear  devices  In  8  months  of 
underground  tests. 

February  6.  1962:  Senator  Jackson.  Demo- 
crat, of  Washington  said  President  Kennedy 
must  resume  atmospheric  tesu  and  do  so 
^ihortly 

February  7.  1962  In  response  to  a  press 
conference  question  "Mr  President,  the  nu- 
clear test  question  has  been  under  con- 
sideration for  some  months  now;  could  you 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  time  schedule  you 
foresee   •    •    •?" 

The  President  replied:  "Well,  we  should 
know  the  studies  and  the  examinations  and 
the  considerations  by  the  Government, 
should  be.  I  would  think,  completed  within 
the  month." 

February  8  1962.  White  House  announced 
Christmas  Island  has  been  made  available 
by  the  British  for  U.S.  atmospheric  tesimg, 
but  offered  the  Soviet  Union  one  more  chance 
to  negotiate  a  treaty. 

February  9.  1962.  WUliam  C  Foster.  Dl- 
rect*)r  of  Arms  CouUol  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  said  new  Uiformatlon  on  the  recent 
Soviet  tesu  shows  that  ths  Russians  by 
holding  another  series  might  pass  the  West 
In  the  nuclear  arms  race  unless  the  west 
resumes  tesU  uf  lU  own.  He  added  that  the 
Soviet  test  series  showed  "that  the  Soviet 
achiL-ved  sub^tuntlal  gains  " 

SXATCatKNT    SY    SaWATOS    Du.iLSXN. 

Masch  22,   1962 
Tlie    American    people    are    faced    with    a 

major  question.  Is  President  Kennedy's  com- 
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mendable  stand  of  March  S  on  resumption 
of  atmospheric  testing  being  watered  down 
at  Oeneva  to  a  point  where  our  nuclear 
supremacy  will  be  gravely  endangered? 

On  March  4.  3  days  after  the  President's 
speech  to  the  Nation,  Mr.  William  C.  Poster, 
our  chief  disarmament  negotiator,  said  we 
would  be  taking  a  "desperate  risk"  In  signing 
a  test  ban  treaty  with  the  Soviets  even  If  It 
contained  our  proposed  inspection  provisions. 
Asked  about  reports  that  the  West  was  con- 
sidering offering  looser  controls,  Mr.  Poster 
stated  flatly  that  "those  reports  are  not 
true" — In  fact  he  indicated  tighter  controls 
might  be  necessary. 

Two  days  ago,  our  ally  Britain  officially 
advised  the  Soviets  at  Oeneva  that  it  Is  will- 
ing to  accept  the  "absolute  minimum"  In 
Inspection  to  get  a  test  ban.  Britain,  Ita 
spokesman  said,  is  prepared  to  let  Russia 
keep  the  military  knowledge  and  gains 
achieved  from  Its  tests  last  fall  If  a  treaty 
can  be  negotiated. 

Two  things  occur  to  us,  as  members  of  the 
Joint  Senate-House  Republican  Leadership: 
(1)  Any  treaty  negotiated  must  be  approved 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and 
(3)  any  decision  to  let  the  Soviet  Union 
retain  gains  achieved  by  violating  the  test 
moratorium  last  fall  would  In  a  large  meas- 
ure more  properly  He  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  piece  of 
paper  embracing  the  "absolute  mlnimtim" 
win  receive  a  very  warm  welcome  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  As  President  Kennedy  has  already 
pointed  out  on  March  3,  the  Soviet  Union 
"callously  broke"  a  voluntary  agreement  to 
suspend  testing.  Why  should  we  believe  It 
would  observe  a  more  far-reaching  proposal 
that  under  the  beet  conditions  has  been 
called  a  "desperate  risk"  for  us? 

Statxmcnt    bt    RD>BESKNTATrrx    Haixsck, 
MakcB  22,  1962 

The  Joint  Senata-House  Republican  lead- 
ership is  not  only  concerned  by  proposals  for 
more  concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union  on 
nuclear  problems,  but  we  are  apprehensive 
about  new  pressures  to  persuade  the  United 
States  not  to  restune  atmospheric  tasting. 

The  highest  officials  of  our  Government,  In- 
cluding President  Kennedy,  now  concede  that 
the  Soviet  Union  made  major  strides  toward 
nullifying  our  nuclear  supremacy  when  they 
tested  last  fall.  It  is  also  conceded  by  all 
possessing  knowledge  of  our  nuclear  posi- 
tion— once  more  including  the  President-^ 
l-hat  it  is  essential  for  us  to  resume  atmos- 
pheric testing  if  we  are  again  to  validate 
our  supremacy. 

It  is  already  known  that  considerable  con- 
flict existed  inside  the  Kennedy-  admlnls- 
tration  over  the  past  year  on  whathar  to 
resume  testing  or  not.  That  conflict  has  al- 
ready cost  us  precious  time  which  could  have 
been  B[)ent  preparing  to  test  and  then  decid- 
ing. So  we  already  have  lost  many  months 
charged  up  against  our  national  security 
while  the  President's  advisers  argued  the  In- 
arguable — maximum  security. 

Now.  at  Geneva,  pressures  are  being 
brought  from  the  outside  to  dissuade  us 
from  taking  a  position  of  strength.  The  Brit- 
ish are  willing  to  forfeit  to  the  Soviets  any 
advantage  the  Russians  may  have  gained 
over  us  by  testing.  Spokesman  for  Brasll 
and  India  are  urging  us  not  to  resume  testa. 
In  this  country  we  have  even  had  pickets 
marching  on  the  Whlta  House. 

These  statements  by  Senator  Dnouoi  and 
myself  today  are  the  sixth  and  seventh  Is- 
sued by  the  Republican  leadarahlp  In  tha 
last  10  months  urging  a  stronger  nuclear 
posture.  We  were  among  the  first  to  ap- 
plaud the  President's  announcement  on 
March  2  that  testing  would  be  resumed. 

We  now  urge  the  President  to  Insist  firmly 
upon  Soviet  acceptance  of  our  proposals  and 
lacking  that  acceptance  to  allow  nothing  to 


deter  him  from  the  early  resumption  of  teste 
so  essential  to  this  Nation's  military  security. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Dirksen, 
AtJGtrsT  8,  1962 

This  Nation  is  now  witnessing  another  ex- 
ample by  the  Kennedy  administration  of 
how  not  to  deal  with  the  Russians. 

Early  in  1961  the  administration — as  one  of 
Ita  first  acts — dispatched  American  repre- 
sentatives to  Geneva  offering  the  Russians 
seven  substantial  concessions  in  the  negoti- 
ations for  a  ban  on  nuclear  testing.  Before 
the  Kennedy  concession  could  be  pre- 
sented, the  Russians  countered  by  repudiat- 
ing two  agreements  obtained  by  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  and  then  proceeded 
to  reject  five  of  the  seven  Kennedy  con- 
cessions. Later,  In  May  1961,  the  Soviete 
rejected  further  Kennedy  concessions. 

This  week,  hat  In  hand,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration sent  our  negotiators  back  to 
Geneva  with  a  new  set  of  concessions,  in- 
cluding a  substantial  relaxation  of  our  previ- 
ous demands  for  inspection.  The  new  con- 
cessions got  the  standard  Soviet  reaction  to 
all  concessions:  The  Russian  representative 
threw  cold  water  on  them  before  they  were 
even  formally  presented. 

As  if  to  further  demonstrate  their  con- 
tempt for  our  concessions,  the  Soviets  re- 
sumed high-altitude  nuclear  testing  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  Geneva  meeting. 

On  October  19,  1960,  as  a  presidential 
candidate,  Mr.  Kennedy  stated  that — 

"When  I  am  elected,  I  will  direct  vigorous 
negotiations,  in  accordance  with  my  per- 
sonal instructions  on  policy,  In  the  hope  of 
concluding  a  realistic  and  effective  agree- 
ment for  a  ban  on  nuclear  testing." 

Making  concession  after  concession  is 
scarcely  our  idea  of  "vigorous  negotiations," 
and  when  the  concessions  include  proposals 
that  would  lessen  the  chances  of  detecting 
Soviet  cheating,  they  begin  to  ring  alarm 
bells  with  us. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Joint  Senate- 
House  Republican  leadership,  would  like  to 
suggest  to  the  Kennedy  administration  that 
a  firmer  American  negotiating  position  might 
be  achieved  if  it  sent  demands  to  Oeneva  in- 
stead of  concessions.  As  It  is  now,  the  Rus- 
sians demand  and  the  United  States  con- 
cedes. We  think  this  formula  Is  hopeless 
and  urge  the  President  to  abandon  the  con- 
cession course  he  has  set  in  the  test-ban 
negotiations. 

Statement  bt  Senator  Ddeksen, 
August  16,  1962 

Last  week,  the  members  of  the  Joint  Sen- 
ata-House Republican  leadership  protested 
the  continuation  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tlon's  policy  of  offering  more  conoeesions  to 
the  Russians  each  time  negotiations  on  a 
nuclear  test  ban  are  resumed.  On  the  same 
day.  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  Tork 
Issued  a  thoroughly  documented  statement 
expressing  a  sUnllar  view. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  dismiss  these 
two  statementa  as  political.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  We  are  and  have 
been  for  18  months  talking  about  this  Na- 
tion's security,  not  politics.  Our  statement 
last  week  was  the  eighth  we  have  Issued  since 
April  1961  on  test  ban  negotiations,  and  on 
four  occasions  we  have  questioned  the  Ken- 
nedy policy  of  concessions. 

We  think  it  is  time  for  America  to  wake  up. 
The  greatest  single  deterrent  to  war  today 
Is  our  nuclear  weapom-y.  It  has  been  a  deter- 
rent to  war  simply  because  we  have  enjoyed 
a  margin  of  superiority  over  the  Soviete. 

All  that  the  test  ban  negotiations  have 
produced  so  far  has  been  an  opportunity  for 
the  Russians  to  narrow  our  margin  of  safety 
by  resvuning  testing  a  year  ago.  At  long  last, 
we  resumed  testing  this  year.  Now.  In  the 
midst  of  administration  indecision  on 
whether  to  complete  our  teste,  the  Russians 
have  started  another  series. 


We  believe  we  should  complete  our  cur- 
rent series  of  teste.  We  believe  we  should 
start  a  new  series  If  necessary  to  maintain 
our  nuclear  superiority.  We  believe  we 
should  abandon  the  policy  of  offering  con- 
cessions at  Geneva  and  we  deem  It  our  duty 
to  say  so. 

If  our  negotiators  should  try  to  contrive  a 
nuclear  test  ban  by  an  executive  agreement 
at  Geneva  Instead  of  a  treaty  which  would 
require  Senate  ratification,  there  would  be 
real  trouble.  We  had  enough  of  executive 
agreemente  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam  and  the 
world  is  still  paying  for  them. 

We  hope  that  fears  on  that  score  are 
unfounded,  but  as  responsible  Members  of 
Congress  we  must  say  this:  If  an  executive 
agreement  instead  of  a  treaty  Is  sought  at 
Geneva,  we  feel  certain  that  Republicans  will 
fight  this  effort  with  everything  at  our  com- 
mand. The  treaty-ratifying  righta  of  Con- 
gress must  not  be  bypassed  in  any  matter  so 
vital  to  our  national  safety  as  our  nuclear 
weapons. 

Statement  bt  Representative  Hallbck, 
August  30,  1962 

On  Monday  of  this  week  President  Kennedy 
and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  proposed  a 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  calling  for  an 
unpollced  ban  on  nuclear  testing  in  the  at- 
mosphere, in  outer  space,  and  underwater 
and  omitting  the  critical  area  of  under- 
ground testing. 

This  proposal  was  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
concessions  and  retreate  which  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  sponsored  on  the  test 
ban  since  it  took  office  and  to  tu  it  is  as 
iinwelcome  as  the  other  proposals  which  pre- 
ceded it. 

Why  should  we  propose  to  accept  less  in  a 
treaty  in  1962  than  we  got  in  a  volua^ary 
moratorium  In  1958?  What  value  would  an 
unpollced  treaty  have  in  preventing  secret 
prei>aratlons  for  future  testing  by  the  Soviete 
who  historically  regard  a  treaty  as  something 
to  be  broken,  not  kept? 

Now  that  the  Soviete  have  turned  down 
the  Keiuiedy-Macmillan  prc^>osal,  what  new 
concessions  will  we  offer  nextt  Are  we  pur- 
suing a  principle  or  a  piece  of  paper? 

We  believe  this  retreat  from  the  absolutely 
essential  condition  of  Inspection  Is  a  mis- 
take of  major  dimensions.  Inspection  Is  the 
only  certain  way  that  Soviet  duplicity, 
whether  by  testing  underground  or  by  prepa- 
rations for  atmospheric  tests,  could  be  de- 
tected. 

Like  everyone  else,  we  want  to  see  nuclear 
fallout  eliminated  but  not  at  the  risk  of  our 
own  national  security.  We  saw  the  Soviet 
Union  use  the  vcriuntary  test  ban  as  a  cover 
in  1961  for  preparations  for  a  series  of  40 
teste  while  we  lost  precious  time.  President 
Kennedy  in  his  prees  conference  yesterday 
called  it  a  "lesson." 

But  what  assurance  have  we  that  an  un- 
pollced treaty  will  not  be  used  by  the  Soviet 
Union  in  precisely  the  same  manner?  Must 
we  learn  the  same  tragic  "lesson"  twice? 

In  effect,  we  are  now  being  told  that  a 
half  loaf  U  better  than  none.  We  say  that 
no  agreement  at  all  is  better  than  a  bad  one. 

The  President  said  yesterday,  "the  United 
States  cannot  be  a  party  to  any  renewal  of 
false  hopes  which  the  Soviet  Government 
shattered  last  September."  We  agree,  and  we 
think  the  first  step  to  Insure  against  this 
would  be  to  withdraw  the  "half  a  loaf"  offer 
inunediately. 

Statement  bt  Senator  DaucaEM,  Pxbruart 
38,  1963 

The  United  States  has  engaged  In  40S 
negotiating  sessions  over  a  6-year  period  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  nuclear  test  ban  and 
we  are  told  the  Kennedy  administration 
Intends  to  continue  the  negotiations. 

The  2  years  of  Kennedy  administration 
negotiations  have  been  marked  by  a  parade 
of  concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
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point  tbat  w«  think  Amuictm  prMtlge  U  at 
•talbt. 

In  lU  TeiT  flnt  aafotutlng  MMlon  on 
liarcta  >1.  IMl,  th«  KMUMdy  MlmlnUtni- 
tloo  mad*  MV«n  maJcmt  cionc— Inni  to  th« 
8ovl«t  Union.  Two  BMMitlw  Utar  it  (troi>p«d 
the  nvunber  of  on-«tt«  tnapectlonj  pravloualy 
ammADOmti  by  ttM  UnltMl  BtatM  from  20  to  la. 
La«t  December  it  dropped  the  number  to 
eight.  On  JanuAry  16.  1063.  It  bowed  to 
Soviet  demands  to  merge  nuclear  t«et  ban 
nefotiatlone  with  general  disarmament  dla- 
cuaaions.  Laat  Augtiet  it  reduced  the 
XJA.  demand  for  21  monitoring  atatlona  In 
the  8ovtot  UnlOQ  to  S.  Then,  with  little 
regard  for  the  Soviet  record  of  duplicity,  the 
Kennedy  admlnlatmtlOQ  propoeed  that  the 
monitorlnc  statlona  in  each  nation  be 
manned  only  by  Its  own  natlonaU — In  other 
word*,  it  would  be  up  to  the  Soviet*  to  report 
Soviet  cheating. 

This  la  only  a  partial  list  of  the  conces- 
aiona.  Ttie  only  result  to  date  has  been  a 
Soviet  violation  ot  the  voluntary  teet  ban 
which  reputedly  haa  further  narrowed  the 
margin  of  UJB.  auperlorlty  In  nuclear 
weapons. 

Now  there  are  reports  from  Geneva  the 
Kennedy  admlnUtratlon  la  considering  low- 
ering the  number  of  on*aite  inspections  to 
seven  or  even  five.  This  has  become  an 
exercise  not  In  negotiation  but  In  giveaway. 

The  record  is  unmlatakably  clear  A  policy 
of  Ormnees.  not  conceeeion,  Is  the  only  course 
that  produces  results  In  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

On  10  previous  occasions  during  these 
last  2  years  the  Joint  Senate- House  Repub- 
lican leadership  haa  made  statements  on 
the  nuclear  test  ban  negotiations  protest- 
ing the  lack  of  a  firm  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Kennedy  administration  on  this  vital 
queation. 

We  think  It  U  high  time  to  caII  a  halt  to 
concessions. 

Statkmxnt  bt  SntATOB  DnutscN.  June  13, 
1»«3 

President  Kennedy's  propoeal  to  reexamine 
our  attitude  toward  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
triumph  for  the  aeeommodators  In  his  ad- 
ministration and  It  flies  In  the  face  of  all 
kn<ywn  experience  in  dealing  with  the  Com- 
munists. 

The  decision  oontradlcU  Mr  Kennedy's 
own  public  estlmatas  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy both  before  and  since  he  became 
President.  Mr.  Kennedy  dlacloeed  his  de- 
cision over  the  weakand  like  a  shot  from  the 
hip,  without  visible  consultation  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  on  the  tlsrue-paper 
grounds  that  somehow,  someplace,  some- 
time a  nuclear  teat  ban  agreement  with  the 
Soviets  might  be  reached. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  announcement  of  a  self- 
Impoeed  nuclear  test  moratorium  la  grave 
enough  to  contemplate,  but  when  It  and  a 
mere  scenery  shift  of  negotiations  from 
neutral  Geneva  to  hostile  Moecow  are  used  to 
ornament  a  major  change  In  policy,  we  are 
deeply  troubled. 

'Hie  President  tells  us  "that  constructive 
changes  within  tha  Communist  bloc  might 
bring  within  reach  solutions  which  now  seem 
beyond  us."  What  constructive  changes? 
The  Berlin  wall?  Vietnam?  Laos?  Missiles 
sneaked  into  Cuba? 

Mr.  Kennedy  says  "we  must  conduct  our 
affairs  In  such  a  way  that  It  becomes  In  the 
Communists'  Intereat  to  agree  on  a  genuine 
peace  "  Is  the  burden  of  conduct  now  on 
us?  Are  we  to  deduce  the  Communists  have 
been  right  all  along— only  we  must  change? 

Persons  who  sea  an  "accommodation  as 
Impossible"  are  called  defeatists  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy Those  who  want  "universal  peace" 
are  called  "fanatics."  Obviously  In  between 
are  the  aeeommodators  and.  In  Mr  Kennedy's 
words,  they  are  the  onea  who  want  to  "make 
the  world  safe  for  diversity" 


Wha.t  Is  "diversity"?  Does  this  phrase 
translate  into  "make  the  world  safe  for  co- 
existence." half  free  and  half  Communist? 
Mr  Kennedy  doee  not  explain 

But  we,  the  members  of  the  Joint  Senate - 
House  Republican  leadership,  intend  to  find 
out  Two  weeks  ago  we  urged  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Hoxise 
l^orelgn  Affairs  Committee  to  ccvnduct  a  re- 
view of  foreign  policy  Now.  with  President 
Kennedy's  drastic  shift  In  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  deem  such  a  review  Impera- 
tive 

StaTXMCNT    by     RXMICSrNTATIM:    HMItCK 

Juki  13    1963 

Negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a 
test  ban  treaty  are  now  5  years  old,  there 
have  been  403  negotiating  sessions  and  the 
only  product  has  been  an  endless  display  ut 
Soviet  stalling,  Soviet  duplicity  and  Soviet 
treachery 

Only  a  year  ago  President  Kennedy  was 
calling  his  experience  with  Soviet  double- 
dealing  on  the  test  ban  a  lesson  On 
March  2.  1962,  Mr  Kennedy  In  a  television 
address  to  the  American  people,  said 

"We  know  enough  now  about  broken  nego- 
tiations, secret  preparations,  and  the  i  So- 
viet i  advantage  gained  from  a  long  test  se- 
ries never  to  offer  again  <in  vuiin.spccied 
moratorium  " 

Yet,  on  Monday  of  this  week  Mr  Kennedy 
not  only  declared  the  United  States  bound 
to  an  uninspected  moratorium  on  testing  but 
he  did  so  without  even  a  commitment  from 
the  Soviets  to  Join  In  It  It  Is  evident  that 
Mr  Kennedy  has  not  only  forgotten  his 
"lesson.  '  but  he  is  now  settling  for  half  as 
much  as  existed  from  1968  to  1961  when  the 
Soviets  were  a  party  to  a  moratorluni 

We  know  that  most  experts  think  Red 
China  will  have  nuclear  warheads  In  a  year 
or  so  Does  the  Kennedy  decision  take  this 
Into  consideration''  Does  his  decision  mean 
that  all  preparations  for  testing  have  been 
dropped'' 

In  the  past  2'^  years  we.  the  membeni 
of  the  Joint  Senate-House  Republican  lead- 
ership, have  protested  on  11  occasions  Mr 
Kennedys  course  of  concession  after  con- 
cession to  the  Soviets  In  the  nuclear  teat 
ban  negotiations  while  receiving  nothing  In 
return  And  we  have  not  been  alone.  Lead- 
ing Democrats,  including  Senators  Russell 
of  Georgia,  Dodd,  of  Connecticut,  Stming- 
TON,  of  Missouri,  and  Jackson,  of  Washing- 
ton, and  Representative  Holifielo.  of  Cali- 
fornia, have  done  likewise 

But  we  must  say  that  the  Presidents  lat- 
est course,  the  adoption  of  a  self-imposed 
moratorium.  Is  the  most  doubtful  act  of  all 
Two  rounds  of  Soviet  testing  since  Septem- 
ber 1961  have  dangerously  narrowed  our 
margin  of  nuclear  superiority.  If  not  wiped 
It  out  To  gamble  with  national  security 
now  for  a  piece  of  paper  that  at  best  would 
represent  only  a  shadow  of  the  original  pro- 
posed   agreement    is   sheer    folly 

Statement  by   REFarsENTATivr  Hallkck 
JULY    11.   1963 

Nuclear  test  ban  negotiations  will  be  re- 
sumed next  week,  this  time  In  Moscow  With 
the  record  already  showing  403  negotiating 
sessions  over  a  5-year  period,  it  must  be  said 
that  never  has  so  much  time  been  spent 
accomplishing  so  little 

The  Kennedy  administration's  deplorable 
history  of  concession*  to  the  Soviet  Union 
on  this  Issue  has  caused  widespread  fear 
that  the  Moscow  meetings  may  end  In  virtual 
surrender  by  our  negotiators  Because  un- 
derground testing  would  still  be  permitted, 
there  Is  grave  doubt  that  anything  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  treaty  or  that  the  nuclear 
arms  race  would  be  retarded  In  any  signifi- 
cant way  Nor  Is  there  the  slightest  basis 
for  putting  any  faith  In  the  spoken  or 
written  word  of  the  leaders  of  world  com- 
munism. 


In  Bonn,  Germany,  laat  month.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy attempted  to  justify  the  continued 
negotiations  on  the  ground  that  other  na- 
tions would  soon  t>e  building  arsenals  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  he  said  this  could  be  a 
disaster  "  Yet  neither  the  President  nor 
anyone  else  has  t>een  able  to  explain  how  a 
treaty  between  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  stop 
Prance  and  Red  China — or  any  other  na- 
tion—  from  going  ahead  with  a  nuclear 
weatwns  program  If  they  so  desire 

Ovir  relation*  with  NATO  countries  are 
not  being  helped  by  the  latest  Russian  de- 
mand for  inctuaion  of  a  nonaggresslon  pact 
with  a  test  ban  treaty  This  only  sharpens 
the  fears  of  our  European  allies  that  the 
United  States  might  barter  away  Western 
Euroj)e'8  lon«  range  Interests 

Plnally.  there  Is  the  very  real  fear  on 
the  part  of  some  of  our  top  scientists  that 
Russian  tests  over  the  last  2  years  have 
Jeopardized  if  not  erased  our  margin  of 
sut>erlorlty  In  nuclear  weapons.  Even  If  a 
meaningful  test  ban  becomes  possible,  these 
scientists  want  to  see  us  make  up  this  lost 
ground 

One  thing  Is  certain  Any  agreement  sus- 
ceptible to  cheating  and  which  falls  to  In- 
clude adequate  Inspection  would  be  far  more 
tragic  than  no  agreement  at  all.  It  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  for  our  negotiators  to 
ijring  home  a  phantom  treaty  because  the 
Congress  w<iuld  never  accept  It. 

SrATEMtNT    BY    THE    JoIhTT    SXNATX-HOUSX    RE- 
HVBLICAN   LXADXaSHIP.  AUGUST  2.    1963 

A  treaty  for  a  nuclear  test  ban  is  In  the 
Interest  of  every  American  If  It  can  be  had 
without  endangering  our  safety  or  security. 

The  goal  of  any  civilized  people  should  be 
peace  This  la  Infinitely  more  true  today 
than  ever  before  because  of  nuclear  weapons 

With  the  Initialing  of  a  partial  teat  ban 
treaty  draft  by  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  Government  face  a 
critical  decision — 

Which  will  do  most  to  preserve  peace  In 
the  world 

RatlUcatlon  of  a  limited  treaty  placing 
selective  restraints  on  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons,  or 

A  maximum  up-to-the-minute  defense 
capability  so  destructive  as  to  prohibit  at- 
tack' 

This  Is  the  Issue  And  It  Is  a  very,  very 
complex  Issvie  It  cannot  be  safely  resolved 
by  an  emotional  approach;  It  must  be 
weighed  on  the  scales  of  hard  fact 

The  treaty  draft  Itself  raises  many  ques- 
tions The  treaty  has  best  been  described 
by  the  President  when  he  very  properly  told 
the  Nation  what  It  would  not  d<j 

The  treaty  will  not.  Mr.  Kennedy  said, 
"mean  an  end  to  the  threat  of  nuclear  war" 
"It  will  not."  he  said,  "reduce  nuclear  sltx-k- 
plles:  It  will  not  halt  the  pr(xluctlon  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  It  will  not  restrict  their  use  In 
time  of  war  " 

It  will  not.  Mr  Kennedy  added,  reduce 
our  need  for  arms  It  will  not  reduce  for- 
eign aid  It  win  not  "cause  the  Communists 
tn  forgo  their  ambitions,  or  eliminate  the 
danger  of  war  " 

This  is  a  long,  very  long  list  of  things 
which  the  President  says  the  treaty  will 
not  do  It  should  be  memorized  by  every 
American 

Then  what  will  the  treaty  do''  In  the 
President's  words  "It  Is  an  Important  first 
step — a  step  toward  peace — a  step  toward 
reason — a  step  away  from  war  "  These 
words  also  deserve  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  every  American  Certainly  It  is  the 
sworn  duty  of  every  Member  of  the  US 
Senate  to  determine  If  this  "first  step  ' 
la  a  step  In  the  right  direction  before  voting 
for  or  against  ratiflcatlon  of  the  treaty. 
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The  essence  of  this  first  step  la  tha  pro- 
hibition in  tha  treaty  against  further  nu- 
clear testing  underwater.  In  the  atmosphsrs, 
and  In  outer  space.  The  signatories  are  free 
to  test  underground. 

This  brings  us  to  the  core  of  the  Inue. 

On  September  1,  1961  the  Soviet  Unloa. 
following  many  months  Of  clandestine  prep- 
arations, probably  including  underground 
te5ting.  abruptly  broke  the  voluntary  test 
ban  which  bad  been  in  effect  since  October 
l'J38,  and  began  extensive  high  cJtlttide 
testing  of  multimegaton  bombs,  finally  ex- 
ploding one  approximately  twice  the  alae 
of  any  yet  tested  by  the  United  Statee. 

There  Is  also  evidence  that  during  these 
tests  the  Soviets  may  have  made  progress  in 
developing  an  antlballlstlc  missile  capable 
of  destroying  incoming  miaslles.  Also  to  be 
considered  are  published  reports  that  the 
Soviets  are  now  erecting  launching  sites 
which  may  be  designed  for  these  antlballls- 
tlc weapons. 

Prior  to  this  series  of  Soviet  tests,  there 
was  general  agreement  that  the  United 
States  enjoyed  superiority  over  the  Sorlet 
Union  in  the  broad  range  of  nuclear  weapon- 
ry, with  a  far  greater  variety  of  weapons 
possessed  by  us.  and  certainly  a  marked  su- 
periority in  the  smaller  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  for  ground  warfare.  Because  our 
entire  strategy  for  world  peace  was  based  on 
this  nuclear  supremacy,  our  margin  was 
vital — as  It  was  when  the  original  recom- 
mendation for  a  limited  suspension  of  nu- 
clear testing  was  made  by  the  previous 
administration. 

Today  there  Is  doubt  that  the  former 
American  superiority  exists  to  the  same  de- 
f  ree.  The  Soviet  superbomb  margin  is  gen- 
erally conceded,  with  Soviet  capability  In  the 
antlballlstlc  missile  field  suspected.  Both 
are  the  product  of  atmospheric  testing  which 
would  be  forbidden  under  the  pending  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty. 

On  the  other  hand,  American  superiority 
In  the  category  of  tactical  or  smaller  nodear 
weapons  presumably  could  be  overcome  by 
Soviet  underground  testing  which  Is  per- 
mitted under  the  test  bcui  treaty. 

In  short,  the  treaty  forbids  testing  In 
categories  where  the  Soviets  are  ahead,  but 
permits  testing  In  categories  in  which  the 
Soviets  are  behind.  The  United  Statea  Is 
foreclosed  from  making  the  necessary  at- 
mospheric tests  to  remedy  any  lag  in 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  on  which  the 
world  balance  of  power  may  depend  today. 
Thus  two  very  real  questions  are  posed: 

1.  Would  the  test  ban  treaty  permit  the 
Soviet  Union  to  overcome  any  margin  re- 
maining to  the  United  States  and  eventually 
establish  a  marked  superiority? 

2.  If  Soviet  superiority  were  gained,  would 
the  peace  of  the  world  be  In  safer  hJAds  than 
when   the  United  States  enjoyed  the  edge? 

We  realize  that  President  Kennedy,  with 
all  the  vast  sources  of  Information  at  his 
command,  must  have  weighed  these  possi- 
bilities with  the  greatest  gravity.  And  he 
made  his  decision  in  favor  of  the  test  ban 
treaty. 

Now  the  question  of  ratiflcatlon  faces  the 
Senate.  Surely  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
should  have  every  bit  of  information  neces- 
sary to  arrive  at  their  decision. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  other  im- 
portant members  of  the  armed  services 
command,  top  officials  In  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  nuclear  experts  in  and  out  of 
Government,  and  Intelligence  officers.  In  ad- 
dition to  State  Department  apokesmen,  all 
should  be  called  by  the  appropriate  oommlt- 
tees  for  an  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  ths 
treaty,  with  all  cards  face  up  on  the  table. 

It  is  essential  that  Members  of  the  U3. 
Senate  have  the  opportuntiy  to  reach  their 
Judgment  on  the  test  ban  treaty  with  suf- 
ficient information  to  assure  a  course  that  Is 
best  for  America,  best  for  the  free  world. 


LEQISLAITVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Presklent.  I 
■hotild  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  whether  he  cont^nplates  a 
sessicm  of  the  Senate  for  tomorrow  in 
connection  with  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  do. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  definite  that  the 
Senate  will  meet  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     It  is  definite. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     At  the  usual  hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  BUILDINGS  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  THE  BUREAU 
OP  THE  MINT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  874)  to 
authorize  the  construction  and  equipping 
of  buildings  required  in  connection  with 
the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
which  was,  on  page  2,  strike  out  lines  14 
through  17,  inclusive,  and  insert  '*,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  for  each  fiscal  year  which 
begins  after  June  30,  1963,  and  ends  be- 
fore July  1,  1973,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  act,  except 
that  the  aggregate  of  sums  appropriated 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$30,000,000." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments.  The  House  amendments 
are  of  a  very  minor  nature,  only  carry- 
ing out  some  clarifications  of  language 
which  the  House  thought  was  obscure 
in  the  Senate  bill.  I  have  cleared  the 
matter  with  the  majority  cmd  the  mi- 
nority leaders  and  with  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bennxtt];  hence  I  make  the 
motion. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  rise  merely  to  con- 
firm what  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
▼ania  has  said.  I  have  examined  the 
proposed  changes,  and  I  believe  that  they 
are  not  only  desirable,  but  also  necessary. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  understand  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  deals  with 
the  construction  of  Mint  facilities.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  changes  did 
the  House  make  in  the  bill?  I  ask  the 
question  because  the  matter  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  Colorado  as  well  as 
to  Pennsylvtuiia. 

Mr.  CLARK  The  amendments  are 
merely  clarifications  of  the  language  in 
the  Senate  bill,  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
money  can  be  spent  at  any  time  within 
the  next  10  years.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  recall  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter in  which  he  and  I  concurred.  The 
House  thought  the  language  was  a  little 
obscure,  and  It  was  felt  that  it  should 
be  cleared  up. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  was  what  I 
imderstood  the  situation  to  be;  and  I 


merely  wished  to  have  it  clear  in  the 
Rkcoro.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  7500)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  administrative  operations;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  1964 
authorization  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  totals 
$5,500  million.  Of  this  sum  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  who  is  In 
charge  of  the  bill,  advises  me  that  more 
than  $1  billion  will  be  utilized  in  a  phre- 
netic effort  to  reach  the  moon  before  the 
Russians  do.  The  total  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram is  said  to  be  between  $20  billion 
and  $30  billion.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  take 
pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  human- 
ity £is  we  set  out  to  conquer  the  world  of 
space.  The  President  gave  voice  to  these 
feelings  of  pride  and  the  high  emotions 
they  engender,  when  he  said : 

Let  us  explore  the  stars,  conquer  the  des- 
erts, eradicate  disease,  tap  the  ocean  depths. 

Shortly  after  that  speech,  James  Res- 
ton,  of  the  New  York  Times,  expressed 
concern  which,  I  say  frankly,  bothers 
m?,  too: 

Which  comes  first,  the  moon  or  the  slim:is, 
the  unexplored  or  the  unemployed,  security 
or  solvency? 

I  was  £is  excited  as  any  other  Senator 
about  the  prospects  of  reaching  the 
moon  and  conquering  space;  but  how 
am  I  going  to  tell  an  unemployed  coal 
miner  in  Pennsylvania  that  yesterday 
the  Senate  refused  to  authorize  an  ade- 
quate appropriation  to  continue  the  re- 
training program  which  would  get  him 
a  Job  and  enable  him  to  pay  taxes,  while 
today  we  authorize  an  appropriation  of 
billions  of  dollars  to  reach  the  moon? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that 
the  amount  for  the  program  to  send  a 
man  to  the  moon  is  $2,500  million.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  confirm 
that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  he  will,  but  I 
understand  that  $2,800  million  is  allo- 
cated to  construction  and  launching  of 
marmed  spacecraft;  $1,270,400,000  to 
project  Apollo  to  send  a  man  to  the 
moon;  and  $382,600,000  for  lunar  plane- 
tary exploration.  I  use  the  smaller  fig- 
ure because  it  seemed  to  me  more  con- 
servative; and  that  is  what  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  told  me  a  few  moments 
ago. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  EarUer  this  after- 
noon, I  asked  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
for  his  answer,  which  was  $2,500  million 
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to  be  expended  in  mittlng  a  m&n  on  the 
moon. 

Mr.  8YMINOTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr.  CXARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  U  comet;  and.  If  anything, 
that  figure  Is  conBcrvative. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri;  and.  accordingly.  I  "up 
the  ante." 

Mr.  President,  20  million  Americans 
live  on  the  brink  of  poverty.  How  can 
we  explain  to  them  that  although  the 
majority  of  Members  of  Congress  argue 
that  there  is  not  enough  money  In  the 
Federal  Treasury  to  help  build  housing 
for  low-income  families,  we  are  about 
to  vote  this  very  large  authorization — 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  tells  me  It  Is 
more  than  $2  billion,  and  almost  $3  bil- 
lion— not  only  to  send  a  man  to  the 
moon,  but,  in  particular,  to  get  to  the 
moon  ahead  of  anyone  else.  I  suggest 
that  we  cannot  be  too  smug  in  providing 
such  huge  suma  for  this  great  scientific 
achievement  in  space,  when  Congress 
has  been  notably  imwilling  to  Invest  half 
that  much  In  transporting  people  in  the 
crowded  spaces  of  our  cities  to  the  places 
where  they  need  to  go  in  order  to  earn 
a  livelihood.  How  can  we  boast  of  the 
intellectual  triumph  implicit  in  this  un- 
dertaking, when — in  the  name  of  fiscal 
responsibility,  which  does  not  seem  to 
bother  us  at  all,  today— Congress  has 
been  reluctant  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  to  educate  each  American  school- 
child  for  life  in  the  age  of  space? 

The  bill  for  the  ARA,  which  puts  peo- 
ple back  to  work,  is  bottled  up  in  the 
House;  the  youth  employment  bill  is 
bottled  up  in  the  House ;  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  is  grinding  to  an 
end — all  in  the  name  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. But  when  it  comes  to  putting  a 
man  on  the  moon,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
provide  vast  amounts  of  funds.  This  bill 
will  be  passed  either  today  or  tomorrow ; 
and  then  down  the  drain — for  the  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space,  a  worthy  ob- 
jective in  Itself — will  go  much  more  than 
enough  money  to  take  care  of  all  these 
problems  on  mother  earth  which  cry  out 
for  solution. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FuuiightI  stated  the 
matter  better  than  I  could,  when  he 
said  that  it  is  "strange"  that  "in  a  world 
which  bears  an  intolerable  burden  of 
hunger,  disease,  poverty,  and  animosity 
among  Its  peoples,  we  should  devote  so 
many  of  the  best  minds  of  both  the 
Western  smd  Communist  worlds  to 
achieve  a  landing  on  the  moon,  where,  to 
my  knowledge,  no  solutions  are  to  be 
found." 

If  we  cannot  afford  to  Invest  enough 
money  In  the  programs  to  deal  with  the 
many  problems  facing  us  at  home,  how 
can  we  afford  to  send  a  man  to  the  moon? 
Where  is  our  sense  of  priority?  If  we 
can  afford  to  send  a  man  to  the  moon.  I 
suggest  that  we  can  also  afford  to  deal 
with  more  Immediate  difficulties  affect- 
ing millions  of  our  citizens.  The  issue 
is  that  simple;  and  I  believe  it  high  time 
that  we  gain  some  sense  of  perspective. 


I  am  quite  aware  of  the  great  burdt-n 
which  outlays  for  space  and  defense  im- 
pose (XI  the  economy  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  well  as  our  own.  The  Soviets  probably 
have  a  far  more  difficult  time  than  we 
do  in  meeting — at  the  same  time — their 
commitments  in  space  and  those  at 
home.  If  the  conquest  of  space  is  a 
legitimate  scientific  objective,  then.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  international  climate 
permits,  it  should  not  be  a  race  between 
nations;  instead,  it  should  be  a  coopera- 
tive venture  by  all  of  humanity  So  let 
all  endeavor  to  go  to  the  moon  toRrthcr 

The  Governments  of  the  Unit<?d  Stat*\<;. 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  stated,  since  the  signing  of 
the  test  ban  agreement,  that  the  agree- 
ment is  a  halting  first  stop  toward  wider 
and  broader  attempts  to  relieve  interna- 
tional cooperation.  If  a  partial  test  ban 
is  a  first  step,  then  I  suggest  the  second 
step  Is  an  agreement  for  the  interna- 
tionaJ  exploration  of  outer  space 

There  seems  to  be  among  military 
strategists  a  growing  consensus  that 
there  is  little  military  advantage  in  gain- 
ing a  foothold  on  the  moon.  If  this  is 
so,  the  venture  into  outer  space  is  a 
cause  to  be  adopted,  not  by  one  nation, 
but  by  all  humanity.  Under  such  an  ar- 
rangement, the  financial  burdens  borne 
by  any  one  nation  would  be  substantially 
lightened. 

I  wonder  whether  we  should  suggest 
to  the  Soviet  Union  a  program  of  match- 
ing grants — one  similar  to  the  great 
number  of  matching  grants  between  the 
Federal  Crovernmen';  and  the  several 
States.  Why  not  say  to  the  Soviets,  "If 
you  put  up  a  dollar,  we  will  put  up  a 
dollar."  In  short,  why  should  not  lx)th 
go  to  the  moon  together?  If  that  were 
done,  the  resultant  saving  to  us  would 
be  more  than  sufiBcient  to  pay  for  our 
many  domestic  programs  which  are  .so 
sorely  in  need  of  Government  funds.  So 
this  would  be  a  good  means  of  gettmg 
some  money  from  the  Soviet  treasury 

I  feel  that  this  is  an  international  ef- 
fort which  It  might  be  very  well  for  us 
to  take  seriously  and  to  pursue.  Think 
of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  In  this 
way  our  financial  burdens  would  be 
greatly  decreased:  duplication  of  scien- 
tific effort  would  be  eliminated;  scien- 
tific progre.ss  would  be  accelerated 
through  the  free  interchange  of  infor- 
mation, research,  and  development.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  this  Is  a  matter  of  pri- 
mary importance 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
thinks  so,  too  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  in  January  1961.  he  said  that 
the  administration  intended  "to  e.xplore 
promptly  all  possible  areas  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
nations  to  invoke  the  wonders  of  .science 
instead  of  its  terrors." 

I  now  quote  the  language  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States: 

Speclflcally.  I  now  Invite  all  iiatlon.s  In- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union-  to  Juln  with  u-s  in 
developing  a  weather-prediction  proi<r.im.  In 
a  new  communications  satellite  pr^gnim.  .ind 
In  preparation  for  probing  the  distant 
planets  of  Mars  and  Venua  probes  whii-h 
may  •omeday  unlock  the  deepest  secrets  of 
the  universe. 


Again  in  his  marvelous  speech  before 
the  United  Nations  on  September  25. 
1961.  entitled  "Let  Us  Call  a  Truce  to 
Terror."  the  President  said: 

To  this  end  we  shall  urge  proposals  ex- 
tending the  United  Nations  Charter  to  the 
limits  of  mans  exploration  In  the  universe, 
reserving  outer  space  for  peaceful  use,  pro- 
hibiting weap>ons  of  mass  destruction  In 
space  or  on  celestial  bodies,  and  opening  the 
mysteries  and  benefits  of  space  to  every  na- 
tion We  shall  further  propose  cooperative 
efforts  between  all  nations  In  weuther  predic- 
tion and  eventually  in  weather  control 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  at  a  time 
when  the  international  atmosphere  is  for 
the  moment  improving,  there  seems  good 
ground  to  believe  that  further  steps  to- 
ward the  amelioration  of  tensions  would 
be  met  receptively  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  we  could  achieve  that  result, 
we  could  then  turn  to  more  immediate 
tasks  on  earth. 

Again  I  ask.  Why  is  it  "wild  spending" 
to  invest  $3  billion  in  housing  our  peo- 
ple, but  a  matter  of  general  acceptance 
to  spend  larger  amounts  to  bury  more 
mi.ssiles  than  we  need  in  more  silos  than 
we  need? 

Why  is  it  that  every  program  advanced 
to  further  the  domestic  welfare  of  the 
Nation  IS  greeted  with  cries  of  "social- 
ism '  while  the  skyrocketing  budget  for 
arms  is  protected  under  a  special  aura 
of  sanctity? 

The  junior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, in  a  brilliant  speech  on  this  fioor 
just  the  other  day.  made  what  I  thought 
to  be  a  most  telling  point  when  he  stated 
that  the  defense  budget  we  shall  soon  be 
asked  to  consider  "represents  more  than 
the  combined  cost  of  all  the  social  and 
economic  programs  of  the  New  Deal 
period  from  1933  through  1940." 

And.  If  the  professed  defenders  of  fis- 
cal responsibility  are  truly  Interested  In 
the  state  of  Federal  finances  and  not  In 
obstructing  earnest  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  urgent  domestic  challenges  con- 
fronting the  Nation.  I  suggest  they  apply 
a  little  reason  and  perspective  to  their 
position.  Why  should  spending  for  hu- 
man welfare  be  less  fiscally  sound  than 
to  take  a  man  to  the  moon? 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  the  Joint 
Ekronomic  Committee  in  its  report  on  the 
President's    budget  when   it  states: 

Economies  could  be  found  In  some  of  the 
pre.sent  spending  programs  and  •  •  •  from 
such  savings  greater  emphasis  could  be  given 
on  the  expenditures  side  of  the  budget  to  the 
great  priorities  of  national  need;  education, 
health,  conservation,  research  and  develop- 
ment, urban  renewal,  worker  retraining,  and 
area  redevelopment,  without  increasing  total 
expenditures 

THE     COMMI-NITV      DEVELOPMENT     ACT     OT      1963 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  with 
these  views  in  mind,  and.  while  the  Sen- 
ate has  before  it  a  $5.5  billion  authoriza- 
tion for  the  space  program.  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  the  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1963  designed 
to  advance  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  our  cities  and  metropolitan  areas, 
and  improve  the  housing  available  to  our 
lower  income  citizens.  I  ask  that  the  bill 
remain  on  the  desk  until  2  weeks  from 
today  for  additional  sponsors. 


1963 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  remain  at  the  desk  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  bill  (6.  2031 )  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  urban  conservation  and 
development,  the  provision  and  improve- 
ment of  housing,  the  availability  of 
mortgage  credit,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Clark,  was  received. 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
would  Increase  the  capital  grant  authori- 
zation for  the  urban  renewal  program  by 
$3  billion  and  the  Annual  Contributions 
for  Low  Rent  Housing  by  $105  million. 
Since  well  over  three-quarters  of  all 
Americans  live  In  the  areas  affected  by 
the  provisions  In  the  bill,  its  fiscal  dimen- 
sions are  completely  in  accord  with  the 
resources  we  apparently  feel  we  can  de- 
vote to  outer  space. 

The  bill  deals  with  the  many  needs  the 
mayors  of  our  cities  and  redevelopment 
officials  across  the  country  have  found  in 
attempting  to  save  our  urban  commu- 
nities from  decay  and  strangulation.  It 
has  the  full  support  of  the  U.8.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  the  National  Association 
of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Offlcials. 
and  the  National  Housing  Conference. 
Many  of  its  provisions  embrace  recom- 
mendations from  these  organizations,  as 
well  as  the  American  Municipal  Associa- 
tion and  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations. 

There  are  some  obvious  omissions. 

There  is  no  section  on  mass  transit. 
This  is  a  matter  covered  amply  in  S.  6, 
Introduced  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  which  has  already  passed  the 
Senate. 

It  contains  no  comprehensive  provi- 
sions on  housing  for  the  elderly.  S.  1170, 
Introduced  earlier  in  this  session  by  me, 
covers  that  subject. 

There  is  little  here  on  moderate-in- 
come housing.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  with  me  In  developing  a  bill  on  that 
problem  In  the  near  future. 

There  is  nothing  on  open  space. 
Again,  my  friend  from  New  Jersey  has 
covered  the  field  with  S.  7,  introduced 
earlier  in  the  year. 

But  this  bill  does  Include  many  rec- 
ommendations for  improving  efforts  to 
rebuild  our  commimities.  It  does  pro- 
pose modifications  in  our  public  housing 
policy.  And  it  does  offer  some  proposals 
for  dealing  with  metropolitan  sprawl. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  our  cities 
need  help?  Every  day  we  are  faced  with 
fresh  evidence  of  the  plight  in  which  the 
urban  areas  find  themselves:  Condemned 
slums,  traffic  strangulation.  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, crime,  urban  unemplojrment, 
antiquated  public  facilities.  The  growth 
of  the  challenge  has  far  outstripped  the 


growth  of  municipal  budgets.  Since  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  local  debt  has  shot 
up  by  600  percent  while  the  Federal  debt 
Increased  by  only  10  percent.  Mayors, 
hamstnmg  by  their  limited  tax  base  and 
the  archaic  political  Jurisdictions  hem- 
ming them  in  on  all  sides,  have  neces- 
sarily turned  to  the  Federal  Croveriunent 
for  financial  assistance. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  there  be  printed  a 
table  showing  the  r^tilts  of  a  survey 
Indicating  the  use  being  made  at  present 
of  Federal  urban  renewal  programs  In 
America's  cities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


J96S  urban  renewal  questionnaire — Summary  results 
I.  Comniunitlps  responding: 


Population  (jroup 


Communities     Populution 


Communities 

with  orban 

renewal 

projects, 

Dec.  81,  1062 


Total. 


Over  1.000.000 

500.000  to  1.000.000. 
250.000  to  500,000... 
100.000  to  250,000... 
50.000  to  100.000... 

25.000  to  80.000 

10,000  to  26,000 

Under  10.000. 


260 


16 
24 

42 
64 
78 
25 
6 


■" 


48, 875. 481 


14.965.024 

11.458,492 

8. 000,  232 

0. 063. 841 

4. 387. 731 

2,021.111 

421.502 

36,648 


6S6 


5 

13 
U 
63 

106 
120 
170 

127 


161 


II.  Has  community  prepared  long-range  comprehensive  program  lor  eUmlnation  of  slums  and  blight? 

Yes 

No 

Not  reporting 13 

III.  Anticipated  requests  for  Federal  grant; : 

A.  Community  renew  a!  program  grants: 

Total  amount $31,277,662 


1063 

Otiicr  years. 


20,736,130 
1.541,523 


Number  of  communities  anticipating  requests. 
B.  All  project  grants  (Includes  items  B  and  C  below): 


104 


Total. 


1063 124 

1064 105 

1065-67 120 

1068-72 98 


Communitia  Amount 
$3,226,705,671 


Downtown  projects: 
Total 


1963-64 64 

Other  years.. 20 

D.  other  nonresidential  projects: 

Total 


1,127,664,578 
463.892.460 
755. 816,  240 
879,  342. 384 


$440, 715, 710 

320. 348, 734 
120, 366. 076 

202. 680.  702 


IV. 


1963-64 32  137.571.702 

Otheryears 22  66, 118.000 

Eiisting  nonresidential  projects: 

Number  of   Federal  grarU 
CotumunUiet    project*         uUoeation 
Total 246  $1,028,387,786 


V. 


VI. 


Downtown 114 

other 44 

Parking  spaces  being  provided: 

Total  reported 


174 
72 


On  lota 

In  gar«cefl 

Type  not  specified 

Number  of  communities 

Downtown  renewal  newied  l>ec»u8e  of- 


Decllnlng  tax  baae 

Declining  sales 

Deteriorating  environment. 

Increased  congestion 

Lack  of  adequate  parking... 
other 


Timet, 
I  peri  ft  ed 
108 
103 
126 
108 
111 
30 


TSmet, 
ranked  1  or  t 
44 
46 
80 
37 
44 
0 


770.510.860 
367, 876. 028 

122.020 

11.256 
34.016 

76,748 
70 

Times,  ctker 
rank* 

M 

n 
m 
n 

S7 

21 


Mr.  CLARK.  The  Job  ahead  in  re- 
building our  cities.  In  rescuing  them  from 
decay,  is  a  giant  one.  It  stands  compari- 
son with  the  space  program.  For  the 
cost  of  one  of  the  Cadillac -sized  modules 
in  Project  Apollo,  for  example,  we  could 
finance  the  rebuilding  of  a  fair  sized  city 
from  the  ground  up. 

This  bill  asks  an  additional  authoriza- 
tion of  $3  billion  for  urban  renewal. 
This  authorization  is  sufficient  to  fund 
our  redevelopment  and  planning  pro- 
grams for  a  period  of  3  to  4  years.    "Hie 


current  authorizations  will  be  exhausted 
by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  3^ar.  Already, 
many  communities  are  cutting  back  their 
renewal  plans  t>ecause  of  uncertainty 
over  the  availability  of  funds  from  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration  toward 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  tables 
showing  Federal  expenditures  for  urban 
renewal  since  the  start  of  the  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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A^^mey,  Urban  Rentval  Adminutratiou,  fronl  a\Ufi*r{ icUion  cuui  ultUiatioa,  by  ytar,  from,  inctpti&n 


Hoosinc  A.ot  of  1MB  (PutaM*  Lot* 
81-171): 

JuJy  1,  1940 _ 

July  I,  1060 

July  1,  1061 „ 

fwtr  1.  MBt. 

Jvty  I.  lau. 

Uouakw    AmendmenU    ol    1066 
(Tmbim  Vkw  M-346): 

July  1. 1066 

July  1,  10661 

n— luf  Act  oC  IMV  (l^iMlB  Lott 
■i-4*4>: 
July  12.  1067 


y»« 


Aotbocft 


I960 

la&i 

1962 
1963 
1964 
!»• 


1966 

1957 


1968 


too 

100 
100 
100 
100 
0 


>  200 

•  200 


uo 


Ound 


AatTiorKy  ntnised 


Hoi 


ita^<U^4m<M 


Ib  y«mr     rama#»- 

11  7« 


100 
Mi 
300 
44  JO 
500 
500 


700 
900 


lOI.  4 

151.  J 

72.  1 

2V.  « 
J«.  ') 


•;12. 

237  9 


II  Apprivc'l  t>y  I'p-^l  li'iit  

Hiiasiiig  .\i.-t  ()(  l»'.v  .I'ut'iic  Ij*w 

ini  4  I      msny 

2i2.li|  Sept.  23,  l«i9-    . 

3-24.  7   ,  July  1.  1  »i<) 

3.^4.  '.   :     HoiLSing   \'t  >>f  l*.l     l'uMi<-  l.<iW 

isi  ,■>        «7-:oi 

until  U.S«il  ' 


t^7.  7 
HU6.  6 


ri*r 


1.260  i         JOQlO  I       U196l6 


IWO 

l»il 


1962 
19«>4 


AoCTioTttr 


UM 

aoo 

2.000 


Camnfe- 

Ur9 


1.3S1 


1.700 


4.000 


Aothortty  utfTlrtd 


la  y«*r 


lia.1 


BSIL4 

S43.7 


738.0 
enn  o 

6.V0.  0 


Canral*- 


l.nX7 


1.644.1 
I.OM  H 


2,724.8 
S.  3M.  8 
XV4.t 

■36.0 


■  Plus  tl00,00l,ni  ■■•  kt  dliavtioa  o/  PrwblaaJL    da*  PrMl-Wntl«i  n^amm  m  Oaca.  Not*.     Kn<prviitioii.s  I'i'ny  \%  ore  moonslructad  ifurM  sines  •■tlMnty 
f^  l^fiH             '                                                                                                                         troOBd  MI  maervatioii  titkNU  untii  l>ucBmUT  19&k 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Thla  measure  aiso  au- 
thorizes an  acUliUnnftl  $105  milUoa  {or 
the  construction  of  140,000  units  of  low 
Income  housing.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  Mr.  Preildeiit.  that  the  totai  ex- 
isting outstanding  federal  obligations 
for  public  hoMffiPg  orer  the  next  40 
years  total  less  than  the  amonnt  we 
will  authorise  today  for  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

At  this  poUit  in  the  Ricou.  I  ask 
unantmous  «««»*t^"*^  thai  thexe  be  printed 
a  rvBorton  tlwlanr  tnnowie  honidng  pro- 


contrlbutlon   authorization   In   th«   Housing      era  the  development  of  approximately  100,000 
Act  of  1949.    Thla  authorlzatioA  bAiunce  cuv-      dwelling    unlt.s 


There  bein^  bo  objection,  the  report 
ordered  to  be  inlnted  in  the  Rccorb. 
as  f oUows : 

STATUS     or     AMKTTMI,     CoMtmiBUTlOM :      PUKSS 

rem  PusLZC  Huuiiu  TTirckKB  trx  Autbok- 

BA-now    or   m    Hovbd««    Act    ov    I99I. 

Jmra  1,  IMS 

In  the  Hourtnc  Act  at  IWl.  the  Cbngreu 
at  the  TTnlted  Staita*  made  aT«JTable  the  re- 
maining balance  of  the  $336  million  annual 


Table  I        f1nu<>tn<j  Art  of  lf>6t  pnigraiH  ataiiu  ox  of  Apr.  SO,  1  ISS 
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Nonel.terly 
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:i.uis 
1W.W3 

20.  TM    1 
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W.  4»»i    J 
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As  of  April  80,  1963,  there  were  cuffleient 
dwelling  unite  in  the  reeervation  itege  and 
beyond  to  cocninlt  96  percent  of  the  author- 
ized funds.  In  addition,  if  applloatloDS  In 
process  axe  considered,  the  authorisation 
would  be  overcommltted.  Table  1  shows 
95,513  dwelling  units  reserved  and  beyond. 
with  a  full  total  of  114369  dwelling  units 
(including  applications  In  process  and  In- 
active commitments) . 

Of  the  total  dwelling  units  In  the  reser- 
vation stage  and  beyond,  about  46  percent 
are  especially  designed  for  the  elderly. 

Table  2. — Reaervattotu  approved  by  the 
Public  Housing  Administration  July  1961 
to  April  1963 


1061 

1062 

1063 

January  

3,670 
670 
5,180 
1.564 
6,306 
1.734 
2,017 
1,792 
3,374 
4,002 
6,500 
2.060 

6,026 

Feliruarv 

8,877 

Wiin'h      . . 

6,000 

April 

3,266 

Mav 

Juite  ....                         .  . 

July 

686 
3,436 
4,620 
3,301 
1,334 

617 

Aiip»t 

September 

Ootol)er 

November 

Dc<*mher 

Total 

Rate  per 
month 

Julv-IVu-mber  1961 

13,746 
19.014 
20.664 
21. 169 

2.291 

January -June  1962 

3,160 

Julv-IVt-emN'r  1962...  . 

3.442 

Januiu-v-April  1963 

6,202 

SoiiriT    PuMK-    Housing;    Administration,    Program 
PhuininR  Division.  Statistics  Branch,  May  16,  1063. 

Another  factor  In  Judging  the  status  of 
the  current  authorization  Is  the  pace  of  re- 
quests for  Federal  assistance  as  reflected  In 
the  reservations  made  by  the  Public  Housing 
Administration  for  local  communities.  Table 
2  shows  that  the  monthly  reservation  rate 
has  been  Increasing  from  a  rate  of  3,169 
dwelling  units  In  the  first  6  months  of  1962 
to  a  monthly  rate  of  over  6,000  dwelling  units 
for  the  first  4  months  of  1963. 

Tablx   3. — Net   increase  in    local  authorltiea 
with  low-rent  Federal-aided  AouHny  prO" 

gram  or  reservations 

Period :  Total 

Total  on  Mar.  31,  1949 287 

March  1949-March  1950 „  211 

March  1960-March  1961 266 

March  1951-March  1962.. 119 

March  1962-March  1953 54 

March  1963-March  1954 _4 

March  1964-March  1966 _  —4 

March  1965-March  1966 9 

March  1966-March  1967.. 12 

March  1967-Sept«mber  1967 8 

September  1967-March  1968 35 

March  1958-Sept«mber  1968 47 

September  1968-March  1969 66 

March  1969-September  1959 14 

September  1969-March  1960 36 

March  1960-8eptember  1960 34 

September  1960-March  1961 44 

March  1961-8eptember  1961 46 

September  1961-March  1962. _.  61 

March  196a-«eptember  1962 56 

September  196a-March  1963 96 


Total  on  Mar.  31,  1963..: 1,424 

Something  of  the  Increased  pace  of  activity 
can  also  be  seen  in  the  increased  rate  of 
creations  of  new  local  housing  authorities. 
Table  8  shows  that  between  mid-1061  (and 
the  passage  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961 )  and 
March  1963,  a  total  of  249  new  local  housing 
authorities  were  established.  This  brings  the 
total  of  local  housing  authorities  to  1.424. 

Up  until  September  1962.  about  60  new 
authorities  were  being  created  In  every  •- 


month  period.  However,  in  the  latest  6- 
month  period  ending  in  March  1963,  a  record 
number  of  96  new  local  housing  agencies 
were  established. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  recognizes  many  of  the  shortcomings 
in  our  urban  planning  and  redevelop- 
ment programs.  It  attempts  to  meet 
some  of  them.  It  addresses  itself  to  the 
difficult  relocation  problems  imposed  on 
families  and  business  in  renewal  areas. 

It  recognizes  the  urgent  needs  for  pub- 
lic facilities  in  renewal  areas — oi>en 
space,  parks,  and  playgrounds,  in  par- 
ticular. 

It  emphasizes  the  role  our  older  hous- 
ing can  play  in  redevelopment  if  the 
rehabilitation  programs  which  currently 
exist  are  broadened  sufficiently  to  en- 
courage private  contractors  to  enter  into 
this  important  new  field  of  redevelop- 
ment. 

It  notes  the  particular  difficulties  of 
families  who  live  in  areas  where  an  air- 
port is  constructed  and  provides  assist- 
ance to  get  them  away  from  the  blight 
of  aircraft  noise  by  encouraging  redevel- 
opment of  the  area  around  the  airport 
for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes 
consonant  with  airfield  operations. 

Equally  important,  this  bill  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  myriad  problems  we  have 
in  our  sprawling  metropolitan  regions. 
It  provides  incentives  for  cooperation 
between  local  governments  in  solving 
metropolitan  problems.  It  assists  and 
encourages  developers  to  provide  basic 
public  services  such  as  sewers  and  sew- 
age treatment,  water  lines,  streets  and 
street  lighting  wherever  economically 
justified  in  order  to  cut  down  on  the 
many  community  facilities  problems 
spawned  by  urban  and  suburban  sprawl. 

This  bill  is  concerned  with  improving 
the  efifectiveness  of  our  public  housing 
program.  It  adds  to  the  declaration  of 
purpose  governing  low  income  housing 
langua&e  urging  good  design  in  such 
housing  in  order  to  avoid  building  the 
slums  of  the  future.  And  it  liberalizes 
present  statutes  so  that  this  can  be  done. 

This  bill  is  a  benchmark,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. With  it  before  us,  we  can  test  our- 
selves. Are  we  willing  to  invest  as  much 
here,  for  our  first  priority  needs,  as  we 
are  on  outer  space? 

Mr.  President,  I  close  with  the  thought 
with  which  I  began.  If  we  can  afford  to 
explore  outer  space  to  the  tune  of  $5.5 
billion,  as  would  be  authorized  by  the 
bill,  if  we  can  commit  ourselves  to  a 
program  of  $20  billion  to  $30  billion  to 
put  a  man  on  the  moon  ahead  of  the 
Russians,  then  we  can  afford  to  do  what 
Is  necessary  to  remedy  the  unfortunate 
plight  of  American  citizens  who  are  with- 
out Jobs  and  without  adequate  homes. 

I  close  with  the  final  thought  that  the 
way  to  handle  the  exploration  of  outer 
space  is  through  international  agreement 
of  all  Interested  nations.  We  should  get 
away  from  the  mentality  of  the  high 
school  football  team.  We  are  not  trying 
to  score  a  touchdown  for  the  "goodies" 
before  the  "baddies"  get  the  ball.  Our 
objective  is  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  America  In  a  peaceful  world 
and  to  explore  outer  space  on  an  Inter- 
national basis  of  amity. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


KiHisrr  1 
Sbction-bt-Section    Analysis:    Commitnttt 
Devxlopmxnt  Act  or  1963,  Titije  I — Urban 
Rknxwal  and  Housing 

Section  101.  Capital  grant  authorization: 
Increases  the  urban  renewal  capital  grant 
authorization  from  $4  billion  to  $7  billion. 

Section  102.  Permits  waiver  of  residential 
requirements  In  renewing  central  business 
dLstrlcts:  Recognizes  that  commercial.  In- 
dustrial, and  cultiiral  functions  of  central 
business  districts  are  equEil  in  importance  to 
residential  functions.  Carries  forward  prece- 
dents established  in  previous  housing  acts 
by  allowing  capital  grants  for  urban  renewal 
without  regard  for  predominantly  residential 
requirements.  Permits  th?  Administrator  to 
qualify  site  improvements  and  supporting 
facilities  as  part  of  the  gross  project  cost  and 
ao  a  local  grant-in-aid.  Also  allows  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  acquisition  of  historical 
properties  In  such  areas. 

Section  103.  Areas  affected  by  airport  op- 
erations: Authorizes  $260  million  for  grants 
to  assist  in  redeveloping  residential  areas 
blighted  by  airport  operations,  without  re- 
gard for  predominantly  residential  require- 
ments. Assistance  to  be  contingent  upon  re- 
development of  the  area  with  uses  compatible 
with  airport  operations  and  action  by  the 
local  authorities  to  control  land  use  In  the 
area  to  purposes  compatible  with  airport 
operations. 

Section  104.  Emergency  loans  for  small 
btisiness:  Authorizes  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses displaced  by  redevelopment  or  to  en- 
terprises remaining  In  the  area  so  that  they 
may  upgrade  property  to  conform  to  new 
standards  in  the  renewal  area.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  loans  are  available  only  If  concerns 
suffer  substantial  economic  Injury  due  to  dis- 
placement by  federally  aided  urban  renewal, 
highway  construction,  or  any  other  construc- 
tion financed  by  Federal  funds. 

Section  106.  Parks  and  playgrounds: 
Recognizes  the  need  for  additional  park  land 
and  open  space  in  older  iirban  areas  in  order 
to  stabilize  and  Increase  the  attractiveness 
of  older  neighborhoods.  Under  existing  law, 
land  can  be  donated  for  park  use  only  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  serves  the  renewal 
area.  This  section  permits  the  donation  of 
park  land  without  regard  for  this  limita- 
tion In  order  to  encourage  more  parks  and 
open  space. 

Section  106.  Special  definition  of  fair  value: 
Permits  standardized  treatment  of  appraisals 
for  disposition  of  property  in  a  renewal  area 
for  governmental,  private  nonprofit,  educa- 
tional, or  wholly  charitable  Institutions.  The 
lack  of  guidelines  for  establishing  values  for 
proi>erty  to  be  so  used  has  frequently  re- 
sulted in  local  governments  paying  prices 
equivalent  to  what  the  land  would  cost  If 
it  were  used  for  the  highest  alternative  use — 
despite  the  fact  that  the  land  so  used  is 
forever,  for  all  Intents  and  purposes,  re- 
moved from  the  private  market.  This  sec- 
tion allows  disposition  of  property  in  a  re- 
newal area  at  a  price  calculated  as  the  maxi- 
mum which  would  be  paid  for  a  proi>erty 
by  a  purchaser  acting  solely  for  the  objec- 
tive of  benefiting  the  public  and  not  for 
private  gain. 

Section  107.  Relocation  pa3rments:  The 
ability  of  local  public  agencies  to  undertake 
equitable  and  effective  relocation  of  displaced 
families  and  businesses  is  still  significantly 
Impaired  by  the  limitations  Imposed  In  exist- 
ing statutes  and  administrative  regulations. 
Local  officials  wish  to  make  the  benefits  avail- 
able to  displaced  families  when  the  action 
fits  best  into  the  redevelopment  schedule. 
This  section  permits  inclusion  of  the  first 
month's  rent  and  initial  utility  charges  or 
deposits  as  reimbursable  relocation  expenses 
for  families  and  Individuals,  subject  to  a 
$200  maximum.  This  will  encourage  families 
to  work  with  the  city  and  help  assure  that 
they  move  Into  standard  housing. 
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8*etloa  106.  BilMfeMMaClon :  Th«  evuT«nt 
IM«  ABA  Vuattlf  ot  —haiauuiloa  MUvitv 
fU»  tmr  atkOKt  of  viMft  la  n— did  to  Msve 
tbAt  our  older  l>fHMi«a  ■  Titol  Mad  Hg- 
Timaawt  Mnjiiaiit  at  Um  Matton's  bouatng  r«- 
■ouro* — wtU  ba  uttlliMt  to  tha  marlmiim 
Daaptta  a  taToralkla  watmmj  markat  azul  at- 
tractlva  TBA  Inauranra  pragraiaa.  iatareat  bj 
prlTata  entarprlaa  la  tfaa  rehabUitatUui  pro- 
iprun  haa  '■ggp^  Tlila  aacUon  repaaia  tha 
pTMaiit  ""'«** *«^"T  raqiulrlDC  that  rehaJtxillt*- 
Uoa  ba  iimit*<<  to  100  u&lta  or  5  percent  ot 
thm  radavetopmant  area»  wlklciiaver  U  loaa. 
It  pennlta  local  public  a8azu:laa  to  acquire, 
rahahintata,  or  xapalr  and  aall  at  wrlU  dovn 
any  number  of  atoueteraa  within  a  renewal 
area  proTkUng  U  la  aoonotnlcally  faaalble 
(nat  ooat  will  no*  CTwaad  damoUUon  coat) 
and  prlvata  tnduatry  baa  been  unabla  to  do 
tte  Job. 

Bacitton  100.  Bahahilttatton  outatda  re- 
newal areaa:  Houalng  lahahiUtaUon  haa  not 
aaauaaad  iha  lewal  naerlad  to  maJLe  a  sub- 
atantlal  eojUrHwiflaa  to  UMrada  our  houa- 
Ing  aapyiy.  Thm  aova  liberal  form  ol  THA 
rabaMUtatton  loaa  Inauzanea.  now  Umttrart 
to  urban  lanawal  prejact  araaa,  would  be 
mada  avaUabla  oviiitfa  of  urban  renewal 
areM  la  tboaa  ettlaa  wbicb  ba?a  a  workahla 
program  for  ooauauaity  Unprovemant.  certl- 
flad  by  the  "nri^g  and  Homa  Finance  Ad- 
vilnlatratcr. 

Section  110.  Gbda  enforcement:  A  pro- 
gram of  Intenatva  eoda  anforeawiant  In  an 
urban  lanawal  area  la  tba  principal  tool  for 
aaaiirlng  that  valaaAary  rababtlltaUon  la 
carrtod  out.  Dkkdar  aTJaUng  law.  howeTer, 
tba  aoope  of  tba  aarrlaaa  which  may  be  In- 
cluded In  groaa  piojact  coat  excludes  the 
preparation  of  violation  notlcea.  mftHr^g 
compllanea  Inapactlona  for  oode  vIolaUona, 
or  any  other  actlona  wblcb  are  part  of  regu- 
lar municipal  pmgrama  Thla  aecUon  per- 
mit* the  (nclualon  In  groaa  project  of  code 
enforcement  coeta  InvolTlng  urban  conaer- 
vatlon  and  rehabtlltatton. 

Section  111.  Urban  ranewal  demonstration 
granta:  Section  SI  4  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
ISM  aothorlzea  tba  Houalng  and  Homa  n- 
nanoa  Administrator  to  make  grants  of  up  to 
two-thlrda  the  cost  of  demonstrating  urban 
renewal  methoda  and  taebnlquea.  AH  too 
often,  howaver,  load  bodies  able  to  contrlb- 
irte  the  other  thlnf  bare  been  Interested  tn 
demonstrattng  teuhnlquee  of  prtmarlly  local 
appUcabUlty.  Tbert  la  need  for  demonstra- 
tions wttb  broader  ^plleabtnty.  This  sec- 
tion reeognbns  tbat  need  by  prorkltng  an 
addttlonal  glO  mllBoD  for  federally  ftnanced 
demonstrations.  It  broadens  participation 
In  the  demuustratloa  prograns  by  peiuilttlng 
grants  to  nonproflt  taatltutloos.  It  expands 
tba  ortgtBal  prognua  by  locltxllng  projects 
dSBMiDS<ratteg  tba  "proper  and  orderly  de- 
velofMnent  of  urban  araaa"  and  prorkles  fi- 
nancial asBlstaaoa  fbr  tbe  publleatfon  and 
ttli— iiliiatlisi  of  deBKmstratloD  results 
whether  or  not  tbay  were  federally  financed. 

Sectkm  113.  nagfcinsl  eoord i nation r  (I) 
The  mulUtuda  at  Stata  and  local  political 
jnrladletlons  la  neat  maCropolttan  areas  has 
made  It  extremely  dlOcult  to  establish  metro- 
politan planning  aganrtsa.  In  many  areaa, 
however,  It  haa  baaa  poaalble  to  eetablish  ad 
hoc  public  agenclea  which  can  serve  as  proper 
vabtclea  for  mstnipotttan  planning  This 
peraalts  giaata  to  metropolitan  or  re- 
agmclsa  dailgaaMd  by  the  Oovemor 
and  aeeaptabla  to  Iba  Administrator  as  capa- 
ble at  carrying  oa  matropolltan  or  regional 
whattMT  ar  aet  such  agenctee  are 
to  carry  on  pbtnnlng  under  State 
or  kjeal  law.  providtag.  however,  that  there  la 

and  support  by   the 


prkwltg 

planning 


pswjacta 


O)  Tba  Area 
grants  for 
eligible     planning 
oountlaa  to 
Tba  niiUmluii  o< 
the  act  can  only  ba 
since  It  allows  only  the  lower  grant  for  metro- 


t  Act  antbor- 
of  the  coats  of 

In     elttea    and 
under  that  act. 
planning  agenclea  from 
as  an  oversight. 


polttaa  or  ragUaial  planntng. 

gHaa  to  mstriipnlHs 

to  tba  urban  planntng  grant 

erally  Is  equally  Important  la  radevalopmant 

areas.     Under  this  section  aU  planning  agen- 

elee  in  redevelopment  areas  designated  by  the 

Area  Badevalopmeat  Administration  aiay  re>- 

ealva  TS  parcani  granta. 

(3)  Tbe  use  at  metropolitan  and  reglooal 
planning  agenclea  to  channel  funds  to  smaU 
cltlea  would  permit  doner  ooordinatloa  ba- 
tween  the  smaU  cities'  plans  and  the  over- 
an  metropolitan  or  regional  plan.  State  con- 
sent Is  neceesary  in  order  to  prevent  the  use 
at  both  State  planning  agencies  and  a  metro- 
politan or  regional  planning  agency  for  small 
city  planning  assistance  in  a  single  area. 
Thla  section  permits  assistance  (or  small 
cities  to  be  phannelart  through  metropolitan 
and  regional  planning  agencies,  provided  that 
the  State  planning  agency  ^or  other  State 
agency  admlnlstertng  section  701  assistance) 
ooncurs. 

Section  IIS.  Orants  to  regional  crgmntaa- 
tlons:  Tbe  greatest  political  obstacle  to 
sound  metropolitan  planning  Is  the  lacft  of 
cooperatkia  among  the  saany  Oovemnkent 
jurisdictions  In  each  area.  This  problem  le 
being  nut  In  some  areas  by  anaorlatk>ns  or 
conferences  of  elected  officials  representing 
the  local  governments.  This  section  en- 
courages the  formation  of  such  agencies  by 
providing  urban  planning  grants  to  metro- 
politan or  raglcnal  crganlxatlona  of  local 
government  repreeentatlves  to  assist  them  In 
solving  common  problems  In  U^lr  metropol- 
itan area. 

LOl 
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Section  301.  Low  rent  boostng  policy: 
Adds  to  tba  declaration  of  purpoaa  In  tlM 
Houalng  Act  of  1937.  Congress'  intent  that 
good  dealgn  and  high  quality  are  essential 
Ingredients  In  federally -financed  Low  rent 
housing  tf  we  are  to  avoid  building  futiire 
alums.  Also  declares  Congress*  awareness 
that  provision  at  good  low  rent  hoostng  Is 
but  one  aspect  ot  the  rfatkm's  Intention  to 
eliminate  poverty  and  deprivation. 

Section  aoa.  Annual  contributions  for  low 
rent  housing:  In  the  Housing  Act  ot  IMl, 
Congress  made  avaiiahle  the  remaining  bal- 
ance of  the  existing  suthorlzatlon  for  low 
Income  honslng  As  of  June  19<J3.  there  were 
than  enough  dwelling  nntts  in  the  res- 
ittcm  stage  to  commit  nearly  all  of  these 
available  funda.  Thla  section  authorlaee 
gl06  mill  Inn  to  construct  140.000  additional 
low  income  houalng  units,  both  new  and  re- 
habiiltated.  with  funds  available  until  uaed. 
Additional  authorisations  fur  1965  would  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  demand,  includ- 
ing demand  under  new  approaches  to  low 
Income  housing  which  may  be  recommended 
later  by  the  admtnlatratlon.  The  reootn- 
mendatlon  ot  140.000  units  la  baaed  on  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  annual  realdentiai  produc- 
tion. It  ia  also  baaed  un  recent  rales  of 
reservation  for  public  housing  which  In  the 
early  months  of  19C3  were  being  received  at 
the  rate  of  fl.OOO  p«T  month  The  $105  mil- 
lion sutborlaed  by  this  8<^t1i>n  efltlmntrs 
annual  contributions  of  $750  per  dwelling 
unit,  ths  current  operating  experience 

Section  aOS.  ContrtbuUuns  fur  slum  clear- 
ance: Contemplates  an  early  partial  con- 
tribution cuTering  the  slum  clearance  aspects 
of  low  Income  housing  The  annual  contri- 
bution covering  the  redevelopment  coats  over 
a  longer  period  of  years  would  continue  as 
under  the  present  htw  Slum  clearance  has 
been  an  Integral  element  of  the  low  income 
housing  program  alnce  Ite  laoeptlon.  With 
the  paasage  of  TlUe  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
IMO,  Congress  recognized,  through  iia  grant 
formula,  that  slum  clearance  is  a  one-Uma 
operation.  The  propoaed  amendment  ration- 
alizes the  slum  clearance  aspect  of  the  low 
Income  housing  program  by  putting  It  on 
the  same  basis  as  slum  clearance  under  the 
lirban  renewal  proffram.  The  development 
of  low  Income  housing  would  then  be  on  the 


prtvata 
Tbla  would  not  ooat  tba  Fed- 
eral Oovammant  any  more  tbaa  under  tba 
it  law.    In  aitbar  eaaa — under  tba  eur- 

it  formula  or  tbe  propoaad  one— tha  local 
eontrlbution  would  alao  ramala  the  sama.  It 
la  merely  a  matter  at  delineating  tbe  slum 
elearanoe  eosta  from  the  davelofiment  coste 
In  tba  provlsloa  at  boosing  for  low  Income 
families. 

Section  204  Advance  amortisation  of  cap- 
ital Indebtedneaa:  Thla  section  has  the  de- 
sirable purpose  at  helping  retire  housing 
authority  bonds  as  soon  as  possible  and  to 
also  encourage  the  modernisation  of  older 
lower  Income  housing  developments.  Under 
the  present  system  the  Federal  contribution 
varies  from  year  to  year  and  residual  receipts 
are  used  to  reduce  the  Federal  contribution. 
TTils  section  would  allow  such  receipts  to  go 
to  retiring  the  bonded  debt  or  for  modem- 
laatlon  expenditurea  by  fixing  tbe  statutory 
subsidy. 

Section  305.  Relocation  payments:  At  the 
present  time,  familiea  and  busineasea  dis- 
placed by  public  housing  projecta  do  not 
hare  access  to  the  same  relocation  payments 
and  personal  aaslstance  which  la  provided 
for  families  and  businesses  displaced  by 
urban  renewal.  This  has  led  to  confusion, 
particularly  where  low  Income  housing  proj- 
ects adjoin  renewal  areas.  This  section 
authorizes  relocation  payments  to  businesses 
and  families  displaced  by  low  rent  housing 
projects  on  a  basis  comparable  to  that  ap- 
plied under  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1A40  and  alao  provides  for  a  relocation  assist- 
ance fund  to  aid  local  housing  anthorltlaa 
In   helping  displaced   families   and  firms. 

Section  206.  Social  services:  A  low  income 
housing  program  should  be  but  one  part  of 
a  national  effort  to  eliminate  dependence 
and  deprivation  among  lorv  Income  American 
families.  Btfricatlonal.  social .  and  physical 
disadvantage  have  given  r!.«;c  to  a  whole 
panoply  of  problems  which  make  It  extremely 
diflkrult  for  many  low  income  project  resi- 
dents to  assume  a  gainful  place  In  society. 
Under  this  section  local  public  housing  au- 
thorities would  assure  social  services  in  low 
Income  projects  dealing  with  such  needs  aa 
employment,  health,  homemaklng  and  child 
care. 

Bactlon  30^  EUglblllty  of  pubUc  housing 
agencies  to  sjMjnsor  certain  projecta:  In 
many  smaller  local  communities  there  are 
not  sufficient  quaUfled  local  sponsors  to  par- 
ticipate In  federally  ir-'eltriwl  housing  pro- 
grams including  the  direct  loan  program  for 
senior  citizens  (sec  303)  and  the  PHA  below- 
the-market-lnterest  rate  program  for  mod- 
erate Income  families  (see  33I-d-~S).  This 
has  seriously  Impeded  the  construction  of 
housing    under    these    programs. 

There  are  now  some  1,400  local  housing  au- 
thorities In  the  United  Btates;  three-fourths 
of  them  are  In  commimltlea  ot  less  than 
35.000  population.  They  have  enabling  pow- 
ers under  State  law  to  undertake  houalng  de- 
velopment and  management:  they  have 
trained  stalTs  skilled  in  this  area 

liticnl  housing  authorities  could  well  fill 
in  the  gap  In  those  commonltlas  where  there 
is  a  demonstrated  need  for  elderly  bousing 
under  the  direct  loan  program  or  for  mod- 
erate Income  housing  under  section  S31-d-3 
Such  sponsorship  by  a  local  houalng  author- 
ity could  mean  the  dlffprence.  in  .some  cases. 
OS  to  whether  a  local  community  can  provide 
such  housliK 

Section  208  Research  and  demonstration 
projects  There  are  at  the  present  time  no 
funds  or  re»oun?es  for  evnTuatlng  the  operat- 
ing experience  of  the  low  Income  housing 
program  Tet  such  appraisals  are  essential 
If  low  Income  housing  Is  to  be  adapted  to 
steadily  changing  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions These  same  studies  could  be  directed 
toward  more  efficient  management  of  low  in- 
rrmie  pmjerts  and  provide  new  apprnachr»s 
toward    Using    public    and    private    resources 
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to  raise  the  level  of  living  for  low  incoine 
families.  The  section  authorizes  a  demon- 
stration fund  of  95  million  for  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  and  local  hovistng 
authorities  to  demonstrate  and  teat  new  ways 
of  adapting  low  Income  houalng  programs  to 
the  changing  needs  of  low  Income  famlllaa. 

Section  209.  Construction  cost  levels:  Ba- 
talns  the  existing  statutory  provisions  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  costly  or  extravagant 
materials,  but  eliminates  cost  limitations  per 
rentiil  room.  The  section  would  carry  out 
the  declaration  of  Intent  of  section  201  in 
this  bin  dealing  with  good  design  in  public 
housing.  National  statutory  cost  limitations 
on  construction  are  often  inflexible  and  un- 
realistic in  terms  of  desirable  low-Income 
housing.  This  is  particularly  true  in  areaa 
of  "high  cost"  or  rapidly  changing  coata. 
The  result  is  a  deterioration  in  quality  of  the 
housing  constructed  and  Inevitably  dis- 
courages construction  of  urgently  needed 
low-Income  housing  for  large  families.  It  In- 
cludes language  Intended  to  produce  a  pol- 
icy which  recognizes  prevailing  local  con- 
struction cosU  and  changea  in  coat  levels 
In  financing  the  construction  of  well- 
designed  low-Income  housing.  The  Public 
Housing  Administration  Is  tirged  to  recog- 
nize the  needs  of  large  families  and  larger 
sized  housing  unite  in  setting  constructl(m 
costs  limits  for  a  locality. 

Section  210.  Community  planning  for  low- 
Income  housing:  The  low-income  family  la 
an  integral  part  of  the  local  conununlty. 
The  housing  needs  of  such  families  have  a 
direct  relationship  to  the  total  community 
housing  market  and  community  planning  ef- 
forts. Yet  there  Is  no  effective  way  at  pres- 
ent in  which  the  provision  of  low-Income 
housing  can  be  Intc^sratad  with  overall  oom- 
munity  planning.  This  section  authorlzaa 
the  use  of  urban  planning  assistance  funda 
under  section  7-1  of  the  Bousing  Act  to  be 
iLsed  for  such  purposes. 

TrrLE  m — sound  dxvxlopukkt  or 
MrntopouTAir  AKxaa 

Section  301.  Allowing  land  costa  to  be  in- 
cluded In  computing  section  207  rental 
housing  mortgagee:  Allows  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Commissioner  to  consider  tba  value  of 
land  In  computing  the  amount  at  a  rental 
housing  mortgage  Insured  by  tbe  Federal 
Housing  Administration  under  Ite  sortlnn  307 
rental  housing  program.  The  section  elimi- 
nates the  present  language  In  section  207 
which  Umlta  the  amount  of  a  mortgage  that 
can  be  tnaured  to  the  eoat  at  the  physical 
improvementa  on  the  property  azeluaive  of 
public  utUities  and  streerts. 

Section  903.  Mortgage  Insuranoe  to  indnda 
cost  of  public  Improvamante:  Pannlte  tba 
Federal  Housing  Adnxlnlstratloa  to  Insura  a 
home  improvement  loan  under  section 
203 (k)  or  220(h)  of  the  National  Hoxislng 
Act,  all  or  part  of  the  proceeds  of  wblcb  are 
to  be  uaed  by  a  homeowner  to  pay  bis  abara 
of  ths  ooet  of  construction  or  Inatallatlon  of 
sidewalka,  streeta,  street  llghta.  aewars.  and 
other  similar  types  of  public  Improvemante 
affecting  his  property  which  la  sisTunitTl 
against  him  or  for  which  he  la  otherwlm 
legally  liable.  No  loan,  or  part  of  a  loan  to 
be  used  to  pay  such  charges  may  be  Inaured 
If  the  loan,  or  part  of  the  loan,  wbksb  is 
used  to  pay  these  charges  will,  whan  added 
to  any  outatandlng  loans  insured  tindai 
tion  220(h)  or  section  303 (k)  for  tbe 
borrower  and  the  same  purpoaa,  exceed 
•  10,000. 

SecUon  303.  FHA  insurance  for  alto  prepa- 
ration and  development:  There  Is  an  urgent 
need  for  new  Inoentlvea  in  tbe  Nation's  ur- 
ban areas  whlcb  encourage  ordsrly  and  eco- 
nomical metropolitan  growth.  Too  often 
the  blight  ot  urban  and  suburbaa  aprawl  la 
further  aggravated  by  tbe  failure  at  devel- 
opers to  provide  baalc  oommunlty  facilltlea 
and  services  which  the  new  homeowners  and 
local  govemmente  mtist  later  provide  at 
great     inconvenience     and     extra 


Baalo  health  and  social  problems  all  too 
frequently  result  from  such  shortsightedness. 
Thla  section  provides  a  land  development 
insurance  fund  from  which  mortgage  Insur- 
ance can  be  provided  to  assist  the  developers 
of  sltea  wbo  meet  planning  and  other  re- 
quiremente  to  promote  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  neighborhoods.  Mortgages  under 
the  program  will  be  granted  contingent  upon 
whether  development  of  the  site  is  econom- 
ically sound  and  is  needed  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing and  related  needs  of  moderate  income 
families.  Improvements  on  the  land  to  be 
Insured  include  water  lines  and  water 
supply,  sewerlines  and  sewage  disposal  fa- 
cilities, utilities,  pavements,  curbs,  gutters 
which  are  necessary  to  convert  the  land  into 
desirable  suburban  homesltes.  The  site 
must  be  prei>ared  for  structures  primarily 
for  residential  use  of  moderate  income  fami- 
lies. The  principal  obligation  may  not  ex- 
ceed $2,500,000  nor  be  more  than  75  percent 
of  the  estimated  value  of  the  seciu-ity  in- 
sured. Matiu-ity  ma,y  not  exceed  5  years. 
Maximum  Interest  on  insurance  under  the 
section  would  be  6  percent. 

Section  S04.  Assistance  conditioned  on  tbe 
availability  of  certain  public  faciliUes:  Fed- 
eral housing  programs  as  presently  adminis- 
tered go  far  toward  encouraging  provision  of 
service  from  public  or  conununlty  water  and 
sewerage  systems  wherever  such  systems  are 
available  or  feasible.  A  major  loophole,  how- 
ever, still  exlste  In  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  housing  programs  In  that  in  some 
States,  local  ordinances  do  not  reqture  con- 
atnactlon  and  maintenance  of  public  or  com- 
munity water  and  sewerage  sj^stems  even 
wbere  they  are  economically  feasible.  In 
numy  local  jvirisdictlons,  officials  refuse  to 
i^pprove  establishment  and  operation  of  such 
public  or  community  systems  to  avoid  addi- 
tional taxee  or  public  expenditure,  or  other 
reeeons. 

When  such  a  situation  exists,  FHA  and 
VA  waive  their  strict  requiremente  respect- 
ing the  use  of  public  and  community  systems 
where  they  are  available  (m:  feasible  and  ac- 
quiesce. This  has  placed  the  health  and 
welfare  of  large  suburban  areas  in  jeopardy. 
To  eloae  this  loophole,  authority  should  be 
given  to  these  Federal  agencies  to  refuse  to 
insure  mortgages  or  make  loans  for  subdi- 
visions or  individual  homes  where  State  or 
local  law  or  ordinances  or  other  official  action 
prevento  the  Installation  of  public  and  com- 
munity water  and  sewerage  systems  that 
would  otherwise  be  feasible. 

"nils  aeotlon  would  preclude  FHA  Insur- 
ance of  loans  on  housing  in  any  area  in 
wbiob  public  water  and  sewerage  facilities 
are  unavailable,  unless  the  Federal  Housing 
Commissioner  determines  that  it  is  not  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  provide  them.  A  sim- 
ilar limitation  would  be  placed  oa  VA  loans 
and  guarantees. 

Section  305.  Bcmoval  of  population  limita- 
tions on  water  and  sewer  projecta :  The  pres- 
ent 50,000  population  limitation  of  the  Pub- 
lic Facllltlee  Act  directly  dlscriminatea 
ngainat  eooununltles  of  60.000  or  more  by 
not  permitting  them  to  receive  public  facility 
loans.  It  also  encourages  fragmentation, 
duplication,  and  Inadequate  long-term  fa- 
cilities by  prohibiting  bond  action  by  a 
number  of  communities  within  a  metropoli- 
tan area  to  meet  water  and  sewer  needs.  For 
eaample,  several  communities  each  having 
a  population  of  less  than  50,000  may  desire 
to  join  together  to  provide  a  needed  public 
utility  such  as  a  water  or  sewerage  disposal 
syatem,  or  connecting  facility.  Individually, 
each  of  the  conmatmitles  would  be  eligible  for 
loan  aaslstance  under  the  public  facility 
loans  program,  but  when  acting  jointly 
(tbrougb  the  establishment  of  an  instru- 
mentality serving  tbe  entire  area)  they 
would  be  ineligible  for  Federal  loan  aaslst- 
ance because  their  aggregate  population  ex- 
ceeded 60,000.  The  propoaed  amendment 
would  make  such  cooperating  govemmente 
eligible  tor  such  public  facility  loans. 


This  section  removes  the  p<^ulatioD  limi- 
tation In  the  Public  FaciUtiea  Act. 

Section  306.  Deferred  interest  on  ptibllc 
facilities:  Growing  communities  are  faced 
with  a  special  problem  In  the  provision  of 
public  facilities.  While  It  may  be  clearly 
apparent  that  there  will  be  rapid  population 
growth  in  the  years  just  ahead,  present  tax 
resources  and  financial  capacity  make  it  dif- 
ficult or  impossible  for  them  to  provide  now 
for  the  needs  of  the  immediate  future,  how- 
ever economically  feasible  in  the  long  term 
such  action  would  be.  For  example,  water 
and  sewerage  systems  adequate  for  today's 
population,  and  supportable  by  today's  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  capacity  of  a  community 
may  become  Inadequate  because  of  popula- 
tion growth  in  a  very  short  time.  It  then 
becomes  necessary  to  r^lace  or  supplement 
a  system  based  on  needs  and  capacity  to 
finance  at  the  time  the  system  was  con- 
structed. The  need  to  replace  or  supplement 
a  system  which  the  community  outgrew  re- 
quires a  Bubetentially  higher  total  cost  than 
would  have  been  Involved  if  the  growth  of  a 
community  were  anticipated  and  the  facility 
constructed   with  built-in-growth  capacity. 

Section  501(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  at  1961 
authorized  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  to  defer  payment  of  interest 
on  50  percent  of  a  public  facility  loan  for  a 
period  of  up  to  10  years  If  the  loan  does  not 
exceed  60  percent  of  the  development  cost 
of  the  project  financed  by  the  loan,  and  if 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  appli- 
cant for  the  loan  will  experience  above  aver- 
age population  growth  aixl  tbe  proposed 
project  will  contribute  to  orderly  community 
developnnent,  economy  and  efficiency.  How- 
ever, in  Ita  present  form  this  deferred  In- 
terest provision  has  been  ineffective  and  has 
not  been  utlllssed  since  It  was  enacted. 

To  make  the  use  of  this  deferment  of  In- 
terest provision  feasible,  there  is  a  need  to 
remove  the  i»eeent  limitation  on  use  of  the 
deferred  interest  provision  for  only  60  per- 
cent of  the  loan  made  under  the  public 
facility  loans  program  and  remove  the  re- 
quirement that  50  percent  of  the  develop- 
ment cost  of  the  project  be  financed  by 
private  borrowing  or  other  means.  In  addi- 
tion, the  requirement  that  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  find  that  the 
applicant  will  experience  "above  average" 
popiilation  growth  should  be  Tnnim\»f\  to  re- 
quire only  that  the  applicant  will  ejqietlence 
"substantial"  population  growth. 

This  section  would  accomplish  this 
puri>oee. 

The  PRESiraNO  OPFTCKR.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of   the  Senator  from  TennesBee 

[Mr.  Kefauver]. 

miAifxafotJS-ooNi 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate convenes  tomorrow  there  be  a  morn- 
ing hour  ending  at  12:30  p.m.;  that  there 
then  be  2  hours  of  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  all  amendments  there- 
to, the  time  to  be  controlled  by  the  Sen- 
ator ofFerlng  the  amendment  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  LMr.  Andkk- 
soif  ] ,  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

llie  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  reserr- 
ing  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  6YMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognises  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BETNNETT.  In  order  to  arrfre  at 
an  agreement,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
has  surrendered  an  informal  arrange- 
ment that  he  had  for  time  immediately 
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after  the  »TKM^*wf  hour.  I  ask  the  ma- 
Joritj  leader  If  be  would  Include  In  his 
unanlinous-eoneent  request  that  the 
Senator  from  XTtata  be  recognised  after 
the  Tote. 

Mr.  ICANBnXUD.  Mr.  President, 
"reasonable"  Is  a  proper  word,  I  say  to 
the  dlstlngulabed  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  Tlie  Senator  from  Utah  has 
been  waiting  patiently  all  afternoon.  He 
has  not  sought  to  Interrupt  the  debate. 
If  he  wishes  to  have  that  understanding 
In  the  form  of  a  formal  request,  I  shall 
make  It.  or  tf  be  wlB  take  the  word  of 
the  Senator.  I  shall  give  him  that. 

Mr.  BENMITT.  The  word  of  the  Sen- 
ator Is  adequate.    I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  STMINGTOlf.  Mr.  President,  re- 
senrlng  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object— I  wish  to  make  a  comment. 

The  PRBBZDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  reserves  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  STMniOTON.  Mr.  President, 
after  a  short  morning  hour,  the  Senate 
started  at  about  13:30  to  discuss  this 
NASA  authoriaation  bill.  The  able  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences Committee  [Mr.  Ahvbsson],  and 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  [Mr.  PAnoaB],  were  present. 
Staff  members  were  present.  Our  offices 
had  been  notified  that  the  Senate  was 
about  to  consider  the  bill. 

There  are  many  subjects  of  interest 
to  the  country  today :  I  doubt  that  many 
of  them  were  not  covered  this  afternoon 
by  many  Senators  who  spoke  on  many 
different  subjects,  none  germane  to  this 
space  bill. 

If  I  have  ever  seen  an  illustration  as 
to  how  the  Senate  could  improve  its  func- 
tioning, it  has  been  presented  by  our 
actions  this  afternoon.  Senators  have 
talked  about  eTcrything  but  the  pending 
business,  hour  after  hour. 

I  would  hope  that  something  could  be 
done  about  this.  Senators  who,  because 
of  their  committee  assignments,  come  to 
the  Senate  floor  with  their  staffs  pre- 
pared to  dlseuas  the  pending  business 
before  the  end  of  the  day  hear  erudite 
dissertations  on  everything  but  the 
pending  bustneas. 

Mr.  ORX7SNINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STMrnOTON.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor,  merely  reserved  the  right  to  ob- 
ject 

Mr.  ORX7ENINO.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  reserves  the  right 
to  object. 

Bir.  GRUENINO.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  agree 
to  the  simple  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Texmessee,  the  question 
might  be  solved  easily. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Certainly:  if  I 
would  agree  to  seuttle  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corp.  the  Senator  would 
be  satisfied. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  It  would  not  scuttle 
anything.  It  would  merely  make  the 
private  corporation  organized  for  profit 
pay  for  services  performed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment with  taxpayers'  money  by  which 
the  corporation  profited. 


The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and,  without  objection,  the  request  is 
agreed  to. 

The  unanimous-consent  sigreement.  as 
suosequently  reduced  to  writing.  Ls  as 
follows : 

Oi^ered.  That,  effective  on  Prlday,  Aue:u«t 
9.  1003,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  routine 
morning  buBlneas  which  will  be  concluded 
not  later  than  13:30.  followed  by  a  quorum 
call,  further  debate  on  the  amendment  to 
the  bin  H  R  7500  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
neaaee — No.  I6d — «aid  all  amendments  there- 
to, ahall  be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Ur.  KxrAUVxa]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (BCr.  Andkxson],  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  yea-and-nay  vote  thereon. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators.  I  announce 
that  it  is  the  Intention  of  the  leadership, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  horn- 
tomorrow ,  to  have  not  a  live  quorum,  but 
a  prolonged  quorum  call. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senate  and  the  lead- 
ership. I  announce  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  on  the  amendment  and 
amendments  thereto,  an  agreement  with 
respect  to  which  the  Senate  has  entered, 
we  should  like  to  have  the  Presiding 
Officer  recognize  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  BsmfXTT]. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  not  made 
any  further  request. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr  President,  since 
I  have  the  floor,  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  spoke  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  about  having  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  so  that  he  may  ask 
the  majority  leader  a  question. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  have  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader?  Will  the  majority  leader  let  us 
know  what  time  he  expects  the  Senate 
to  convene  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    At  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON     I  yield. 

B4r.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader? 

If  I  correctly  understand  the  situa- 
tion, we  have  been  assured  of  a  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment  2  hours  after 
the  fixed  time  of  beginning  tomorrow; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Two  hours  after 
the    conclusion    of    the   morning   hour, 


with  the  proviso  that  there  will  be  a 
quorum  call  in  between,  which  will  not 
be  a  "live"  quorum. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  distln- 
guished  Senator  have  any  plans  for  the 
conclusion  of  debate  and  final  action  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  it 
would  be  finished  tomorrow.  If  not.  the 
Senate  will  meet  Saturday. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE21.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill 
what  the  attitude  of  the  committee  was 
with  respect  to  the  proposal  I  made  when 
I  testified  before  the  committee,  suggest- 
ing that  the  research  which  was  done 
under  the  national  aeronautics  and  space 
program  should  not  be  subject  to  private 
patents  in  the  event  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  paying  the  entire  cost  of  such 
research?  My  recollection  Is  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has,  on  occa- 
sion, supported  that  position.  I  was 
sMnewhat  disappointed  to  see  that  there 
was  nothing  of  that  sort  in  the  bill  the 
committee  reported. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  that  we  heard  what 
he  had  to  say.  We  heard  It  respectfully 
and  carefully.  I  believe  something  may 
be  done  at  some  later  date. 

I  know  that  is  not  a  very  satisfactory 
answer.  As  the  Senator  well  knows,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  had  written 
into  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  some  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  utilization  of  patents 
in  that  field.  I  have  supported  and  I 
shall  continue  to  support  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  in  his  drive  on  this 
subject,  because  I  think  he  is  correct. 

I  supported  putting  into  the  Space  Act 
of  1958  a  provision  relating  to  patents. 
The  Space  Administration,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  did  not  interpret  the  language 
correctly.  The  administration  issued  im- 
plementing material  which  I  thought 
was  inconsistent  with  the  language  of 
the  act. 

I  would  rather  try  to  get  NASA  to 
change  the  rules  rather  than  try  to  cor- 
rect the  situation  by  a  legislative  statute. 
Therefore,  I  am  spending  some  time  with 
NASA  in  the  endeavor  to  have  it  follow 
what  I  think  wsis  the  plain  intent  of  the 
Congress  and  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

Should  I  fail  in  that  effort,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  become  a  private  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, and  try  to  put  through  a  legisla- 
tive provision  along  the  line  the  Senator 
has  suggested. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico, as  a  member  of  the  committee,  has 
been  fighting  to  protect  the  Govern- 
ment's interest  in  research.  The  law  as 
now  written  is  in  that  measure  because 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  fought  to 
try  to  make  the  provision  prevail,  so  that 
the  billions  of  dollars  for  research  would 
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not  become  a  private  domain  of  a  few 
favored  contractors. 

I  am  not  particularly  criticizing  any- 
one for  that,  though  contracts  are 
awarded  on  a  cost-plus-flxed-fee  basis, 
which  guarantees  a  profit.  That  busi- 
ness must  be  given  to  somebody.  I  pre- 
sume those  who  get  it  will  be  well  quali- 
fied for  the  work. 

The  point  is  that  these  interests  are 
amply  remunerated,  with  a  guaranteed 
profit,  for  the  research  which  they  do.  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  no  basis  upon  which 
those  who  work  100  percent  with  Gov- 
ernment money  should  be  given  mo- 
nopoly rights  to  things  which  could  be 
fundamental  to  the  entire  space  indus- 
try, which  might  give  them  the  right  to 
foreclose  numerous  competitors  from 
what  might  be  a  great  Competitive  in- 
dustry of  the  future. 

Would  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
be  disposed  to  support  an  amendment,  if 
I  offered  an  amendment  in  the  Senate 
tomorrow  to  try  to  tighten  the  language 
so  that  the  Administrator  could  not  give 
away  patent  rights? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  shall  have  to  an- 
swer the  Senator  honestly  and  say  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  not  offer  the  amendment, 
because  I  should  like  to  try  the  other 
avenue  first.  If  that  does  not  succeed, 
I  shall  join  the  Senator. 

I  believe,  after  the  discussions  I  have 
had  with  the  members  of  the  NASA  or- 
gariization,  that  they  subscribe  to  the 
idea  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and 
that  prematurely  they  have  reached  a 
decision  which  I  do  not  believe  they  wish 
to  attempt  to  sustain. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, about  50  percent  of  the  success  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  had 
in  fighting  to  prevent  a  great  patent 
monopoly  has  been  the  result  of  support 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
be  reluctant  to  part  company  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
We  shall  discuss  that  subject  again 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Ma  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  me  to  yield  for  a  question  or  does 
he  wish  to  make  a  statement? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  have  a  statement 
to  make  for  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  MoKSEl,  which  will  take  about  7 
miDutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  oar 
distingiiished  colleague,  Wayws  Mobsb. 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  absent  on 
official  business.  But  his  concern  about 
certain  aspects  of  the  pending  space  ac- 
tivity authorization  legislation,  as  dem- 
onstrated by  his  able  and  vigorous 
opposition  last  summer  to  the  space 
communications  satellite  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  87th  Congress,  has  led  him 
to  leave  a  statement  on  the  further  pro- 
posed giveaway  of  $44  million,  which. 
unless  the  pending  bill.  HJR.  7500.  la 
amended  as  provided  in  the  amendment 
sponsored  by  Senator  KKranvaa  and 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Buumac,  Mov- 
KONiY,  Clark.  Douglas,  Gsunrmc,  Lom 


of  T'<^"<«<«^"<»^.  MoRSK.  Nelson.  Mrs.  Next- 

BKECKR,    CHTTRCH,    MOSS.    BARTLXTT,     Mc- 

Namaxa.  and  Yarborough  will  compound 
the  giveaway  perpetrated  by  the  87th 
Congress  by  giving  a  private  corporation 
organized  for  profit  these  $44  million  of 
taxpayers'  money. 

Senator  Mc»se  has  done  me  the  h(Hior 
to  ask  me  to  communicate  his  views  to 
the  Senate.  I  appreciate  it.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, that  while  his  words — the  lucid  and 
forthright  language  so  characteristic  of 
Wayne  Morse — will  convey  their  mes- 
sage, my  delivery  of  them  may  not  match 
the  quality,  the  eloquence,  the  fervor, 
and  the  convincing  impact  of  their  utter- 
ance that  would  characterize  any  com- 
ments which  Senator  Morse  would  im- 
part to  them  were  he  to  deliver  them  in 
person.  I  can  only  say  that  I  fully  share 
his  convictions  and  his  presentation 
thereof  which  I  am  about  to  msike. 

Hie  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  as  follows: 

A  $44  Million  Giveaway  Should  Bx 
Stopped 

(Statement  of  Senator  Watne  Morse,  on 
HR.  7500,  August  8,  1963) 

In  my  19  years  in  the  Senate  I  have  seen 
many  special  Interest  and  pressure  groups 
attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the  American 
people.  But  never  have  I  seen  a  more  gross. 
flagrant  attempt  to  pick  the  pockets  of  the 
American  taxpayers  than  the  •44.176.000  au- 
thorization request  for  communications 
satelUtes  research  and  development  by 
NASA  under  H.R.  7500. 

I  believe  that  I  made  my  views  on  the 
Communications  Satellite  Ck)rp.  clear  last 
year — as  well  as  on  the  unconstitutionality 
of  the  Senate's  advising  and  consenting  on 
the  nomination  of  Its  directors  this  year. 
I  have  warned  the  Senate  a^aln  and  again 
that  it  will  come  to  rue  the  day  that  cor- 
poration was  created. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  found  nothing  In 
any  way  deceptive  or  dishonest  about  the 
position  of  my  friends  and  colleagues  who 
Toted  for  the  corporation.  For  the  most 
part,  they  were  led  to  believe  that  the  bur- 
den of  carrying  all  this  expensive  research 
and  development  would  be  transferred  from 
the  Oovenunent  to  an  effectively  regulated 
private  company.  In  my  opinion  they  were 
sadly  misguided,  but  one  cannot  deny  the 
integrity  of  their  position. 

The  matter  which  confronts  us  today,  how- 
ever. Is  entirely  different.  It  Is  a  steal,  a 
glTeaway,  and  a  fraud  on  the  American 
people.  A  c(»-pQratlon  in  the  space  com- 
munications field  must  do  extensive  research 
and  development.  Indeed,  It  has  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  expense  of  any  corporation 
In  tbe  forefront  of  technological  and  sclentflc 
advancement.  But.  this  corporation — the 
Communications  Satellite  C<Kp. — ^would  have 
the  Government  do  Its  research  and  develop- 
ment work  for  It.  It  would  sit  on  its  hands 
and  wait  for  the  work  to  be  done,  and  then 
step  In  for  the  economic  kill.  With  a  great 
show  of  a  false  front  at  Integrity  and  honor. 
It  promisee  to  pay  for  all  the  expenses  of  the 
<^Mratlonal  system. 

What  a  weasel  word  Is  that  word,  "opera- 
tional." The  operational  expenses — that  Is. 
the  coet  of  the  satellites  and  the  rockets — 
are  only  a  drop  In  the  bucket  compared  to 
research  and  development  costs.  Yet,  the 
corporation  would  have  the  American  tax- 
payer make  It  a  gift  of  all  the  research  and 
development. 

I  fully  expect,  Mr.  President,  that  If  this 
bill  panes  without  a  requirement  for  full 
adequate  reimbursement  to  the  American 
taxpayer  by  the  corporation,  the  computer 
eoanpanles  will  be  In  here  requesting  us  to 
pay   for  developing   their    computers.     The 


giant  automobile  manxifacturers  will  want 
MB  to  pay  for  developing  a  fuel  Injection 
engine  for  their  sports  cars.  And  so  on,  ad 
infinitum  and  ad  nauseam. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  proponents  of  this 
shocking  authorization  will  try  to  tell  the 
public  that  they  should  be  happy  to  pay  fc^ 
the  Satellite  Ck>rp.'s  research,  becavise  space 
satellite  communications  will  be  good  for 
the  people.  The  American  public  should 
be  aware  of  this  fallacious  argument.  Every- 
thing you  buy  Is  In  some  sense  "good"  for 
you,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  you  should 
have  to  put  your  tax  dollars  toward  re- 
search on  telephones  or  televisions  or  tran- 
sistor radios  or  refrigerators. 

Although  I  believe  with  the  deepest  con- 
viction that  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  the 
Senate  has  made  during  my  19  years  as  a 
Member,  It  was  not  a  bald  deception  of  the 
taxpayers.  This  $44,175,000  gift  of  public 
moneys  to  the  corporation  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  understand  how 
any  thoughtful  Senator  can  vote  against  our 
amendment  requiring  reimbursement  by  the 
corporation  of  NASA  research  expenditures. 
The  amendment  does  not  condemn  the  ocm:- 
poration. 

It  does  not  condemn  Government  research 
and  development  In  the  most  vital  areas  of 
space  communications. 

Its  effort  is  strictly  limited  to  requiring 
the  Satellite  Corp.  to  pay  for  what  It  gets 
from  the  taxpayers.  A  vote  against  the 
amendment  is  a  vote  fCM:  a  $44  million  give- 
away. That  Is  the  simple  trutb  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

Let  me  concliide  by  echoing  a  statement 
made  by  Sena4ior  KEFAUVEa  to  me  earlier  this 
week.  We  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If 
the  corporation  is  going  to  earn  tJie  profits. 
It  must  bear  the  expenses.  Tb  require  the 
taxpayers  to  pay  for  the  corporatlonls  profits 
Is,  I  believe,  IznmoraL 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  pick  up  quickly  one  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
that  this  authorization  would  be  a  $44 
million  giveaway  to  a  private  corpora- 
tion. There  are  such  things  as  proof  in 
this  world 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  was  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  who  made  that  remark. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  was  reading  the 
statement  of  tiie  Senator  from  Oregon 
LMr.  MoRSx] . 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  I  am  happy  to  Yaaom  that. 
I  gladly  transfer  that  statement  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  who  is  absent,  but 
who,  when  he  returns,  I  am  sure  will  take 
up  this  discussion  as  vigorously  and  mili- 
tantly  as  he  knows  how. 

I  desire  to  place  in  the  Racoao  the 
items  which  make  up  the  $51,100,000 
totaL 

The  first  item  is  the  Atlas-Agena 
launch  vehicles — 3  orbital  flights  and  one 
backup— $12,500,000. 

I  like  to  imagine  things,  but  I  cannot 
imagine  any  benefit  that  will  go  to  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  except 
that  it  will  have  devices  being  put  into 
orbit  There  are  now  all  kinds  of  gadget* 
to  put  in  orbit.  If  we  perfect  some  sort 
of  gadget  which  will  make  it  better  than 
something  we  now  have,  we  will  want  to 
be  able  to  use  it  Such  research  and  de- 
velopment are  not  for  the  exclusive  bene- 
fit of  the  Communications  Satellite  Corp., 
but  for  the  whole  space  program. 
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The  aeoond  Item  1«  spacecraft,  $16,840.-  consideration    of    these    appropriation  one  who  sat  with  Senator  Smith  during 

000.     Not  »  bit  of  that  is  for  use  of  the  Items.     Day  by  day,  hour  after  hour,  she  the  many  hours  In  which  we  considered 

Satellite  Corp.     It  Is  for  work  for  NASA,  sat  through  the  hearings.     She  had  done  the  budget  realized  that  she  was  not  toss- 

Thofle  who  are  attacking  the  $51  million  her  homework  In  advance,  and  she  had  ing  away  $50  million,  or  anything  of  that 

are   attacking   the  space   program   and  done  it  well.     She  came  in  with  carefully  nature. 

NASA.    Even  though   they   assert   that  prepared  questions  which  I  submitted  in  I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    the 

they  are  attacking  the  Satellite  Com-  her  behalf  to  a  witness  first,  and  subse-  items  which  deal  with  the  advance  syn- 

munlcatlon  Corp.,  they  are  not.    They  quently  asked  the  questions  of  all  the  chronous   satellites,    amounting    to   ap- 

are  directly  attacking  NASA.    I  would  witnesses.  proximately  $51,100,000  be  placed  In  the 

feel  much  happier  If  they  did  not  try  to  She  did   it  on  the  basis  of  trying  to  Record  at  this  point. 

hide  behind  the  Satellite  Corp.  produce  the  best  bill  possible,  and  not  There  being   no  objection,   the   table 

The  next  Item  Is  equipment  for  ground  on  the  basis  of  tossing  things  aside  and  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
atations.  $4,900,000.     There  Is  some  pes-  trying  to  give  away  $50  million.     Any-  as  follows: 
slblUty  that  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite   Corp.   maj   receive    a   k>eneflt    from  Aihanreii  .tt/nchronoua  commuutration-^  mUlltUs 

that,  but  not  primarily.    This  Is  a  NASA  AUa»-.Ar>n«!aaiich  vehicits  (3 orbiuimjtiiLs  an.i  i  backup) tanii  noo  $2  2nti  ooo  iiiMonoo 

installation  which  NASA  will  own  and     sv^ceciiii  ixnioou    letWooo 

operate,  and  eomeone  else  may  copy.  Kguipment  for  (croun.i  rtationa 1.100.000     i.mijm 

•^      ^^'  ^       ^'  T         w*>^  bw>^  u««..7   y.^trj.                 CJrDunU  station  opiTiitlo[i.s I  (kjq  ooq 

I  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago  that  Reliability  stu<iiM '.llll[[[[[y"   I /wxwjoo 

one  could  find  out  what  happened  with  TZw^^J^''.;j;Tii,m,n^. .,  /i«„. -        ""•'"° 

respect  to  atOnUC  reactors.      We  started       Ramte  an<l  nunte  r»te  e<iulpinent 2.000000 

with  a  reactor  at  Idaho  Palls.     It  was  a  ff?'"^,'^'."'"'*^'      , "I"""""::::  "i:::"::   """""        sooiooo 

_                        _i_j                       i,.Ai^i-j       1>»1*  r*u  action  and  aitaiyau 1  nno  niii) 

very  poor  reactor  In  general,  but  It  had  '■  '**'■ "" 

some  pneirtWlttWw     The  Atomic  Energy  Toui  adTanceO  synchronous  communiPHtion  «t»iiiu's aoaooo    ft.«aaooo    40,000,000 

Commlsdon  nursed  It  along  very  care-  toui  fli«ht  profram S!^^  aa^.^  VToalw 

fully.    What  happened?    Admiral  Rick-  ^     ^^^_   =2  \;^  ^ 

over    used    It    for    devices,    subsequently  ToUI  direct  rweafrh  »nO  dev.-lopmfnt  cwta 33,106,000    «.:i5.000      81,100.000 

putting  It  into  an  atomic  propelled  sub-  Mr.  ANDEHSON.     Mr.  President,  we  •uppiiea.  and  it  would  b«  very  difficult  to 

marine.    Subaeqtiently,   the   same   t3rpe  jUd  not  blindly  walk  Into  this  program.  *"''''  »"*  '^  arrangement,  a  royalty  arrange- 

of   equipment   was   used    for    the   pilot  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  tried  his  "nont  with  any  company  for  the  u«e  of  the 

plant  at  Shlpplngport.  Into  which  we  best  to  find  out  what  it  was  proposed  'ru«t«  o' the  space  program.    -- 

poured  many  millions  of  doUars.  to  do.  Yet  people  object  to  It  and  say.  "Send 

After    Shlpplngport    was    successful.  At  page  lOM  of  the  hearings.  I  turned  the  CommunicaUons  Satellite  Corpora- 

the  Yankee  chain  came  along  and  built  to  the  people  who  were  testifying  and  Uon  a  bill  for  It."    Mr.  President,  there 

a  reactor  in  Hew  England  based  on  the  gald :  are  all  sorts  of  people  involved.    Makers 

Shipplngport  reactor.  ^^^  j  ,^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ,^  ^^^  ^^^  of  all  sorts  of  part*  are  Involved.    Some 

Under  the  theory   of    the   Kefauver  get  it  perfected,  who  own«  it,  the  communi-  people  assume  that  all  that  the  Comp- 

amendment.  we  should   proceed   to  go  cations  Satellite  Corp.?     win  they  take  It  troller  General  has  to  do  is  to  say  to 

after   the  Yankee   system    for   all   the  over  and  viae  it?  someone.  "You  pay  me  so  much  money, 

money  that  had  «one  into  the  develop-  j  ^^  ^j       ^  fl„j  ^ut  If  this  could  because  this  was  of  benefit  to  you." 

ment  of  the  reactor  because  it  was  of  ^  charged  as  a  gift,  a  giveaway,  or  a  Jt  is  not  as  simple  as  that, 

benefit  to  them.     That  is  a  ridiculous  ^i^g^i     The  answer  of  Mr  Wyatt  was  ^^^  committee  has  spent  many  hours 

position  to  take,  because  we  developed  ..  '               „      .      .   ..                           .  wrestling   with   the   problems,    and   yet 

''.^J^^JT'  "^^  ?^'.°'  T  ""1°''  de^lop'In^T^^mL'Wrm^'lhril'^rnSS  '^^'JT''''..S'f^  '\  ^  a  question  that 

program    and    our    atomic    submarine,  .ynchronoua  program     We  are  aimpiy  going  can  be  handled  in  a  few  minutes  by  say- 

We  developed  a  breakthrough  in  the  de-  to  fly  several  discreet  satellites  to  study  the  hi«  something  else  should  be  done. 

velopment    of    the    atomic    submarine  technological  problems  associated  with  the  Mr.  President,  there  are  three  organi- 

whlch  was  significant,  namely,  the  Po-  launching,  the  injection,   the  stabilization,  zatlons  with  primary  responsibilities  in 

larls  type  of  mlaaUe.    The  cost  of  devel-  *nd  the  operation.  long-term  operation  of  ij^Q  research  and  development  picture  of 

oping  it  cannot  aU  be  charged  to  an  discreet  "teiutes  at   th^  altitude.     Now  ^hj^  „         ^  expanding  acUvity. 

4n^4w4<4nai    t»t,mmw%^vt^  we    hope    that    the    technology    that   results  ^^     ^     „.       ^                            -   „    - 

individual  company.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  u-ed  to  develop  a  sys-  I^rat.  The  Department  of  Defense  is 

I  have  gone  through  these  items,  as  tem  by  somebody.    But  the  satellites  them-  moving  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  obUln 

did  other  members  of   the  committee,  selves  wui  not  constitute  a  communications  an    operating    medium-altitude    system, 

conscientious  and  carefully.    We  real-  system  based  on  the  state-of-the-art  technology. 

S^i^Ti^^SISflSSS-rTw^l'^t^fn'^Th;  Th*t    Is    the    answer       The    satellites  There   Is   a  definite   requirement   for   a 

^^^^  51  SSi?m:«  r^     Lh  ti^t  themselves  do  not  constitute  a  communi-  ^ePfate  mUitary  command  and  control 

benefit  of  the  Satellite  Corp.,  and  that  ^^^^is  svstem     The  chart«»r  which  we  system,  which  Is  secure  at  both  the  send- 

If  they  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  Satel-  ^ve^hfcoSoraUon   wtl   for  a   c^^^  ^«    ^d    receiving    ends.     This    system 

lite  Corp..  solely  for  that  purpose,  then  ^^J^catloiS^S^tem  not  f^r  development  ^^^   ^   ^^'^-   ^^^^   ^   available    in 

proper  bills  would  be  sent  to  the  cor-  ^  in(l^dvS  SitSutes  ^^  of  crises,  and  must  be  flexible  as 

^n^nl-  th^f  thi.  ^r  fh«  rnn.,r,.H^  ^t  page  1085  of  the  record,  we  were  ^  *^  technical  characteristics.     For  ex- 

I  believe  that  thle  year  the  Committee  „„...,*r!r,„„  rw  a^„,«o„„     t^L  „..«=ii«„  ample,   military   channels   may    require 

on    Aeronautical    and    Space    Sciences  <l^>estlonlng  Dr.  Seamans.    The  question  different  frequency  bands  and  separate 

spent  more  time  In  the  consideration  of  ^^^  asked  transponders  from  those  for  commercial 

this  budget  than  had  been  spent  by  all  T^«  question  hinges  on.  Should  the  cor-  use.     Also,     different     orbits     may     be 

the  Senate  committees  put  together.     I  po^wo*^  ^e  responsible  for  paying  the  oov-  ^^f^^   j^j.  military   purposes  as  com- 

"^^^  "^^'h*?,'  ^'  '^^^  was  to  try  to  T^irbacl^ToVr^dSlelXenrorthrs^Ty  P-ed  with  those  which  would  be  ideal 

assure  a  good  bill.  cosuy  technology  that  does  not  completely  fo«"  commercial  purposes. 

I  was  impresMd  by  the  fact  that  the  exist  today?  Second.  NASA  is  engaged  In  the  re- 
Senator  from  lHaeourl  I  Mr.  Symington  )  -^  *  ,  »v,  J.  »  .1  •  ^  search  and  development  aspects  of 
was  interested  in  the  debate  on  the  floor  That  ^  the  very  direct  question  raised  communlcaUons  satellites  and  is  not 
this  afternoon.  He  has  a  business  back-  °y  ^f  Kefauver  amendment.  Dr.  Sea-  interested  in  developing  operational  sys- 
ground.  He  has  good  business  sense,  mans"  answer  was :  tems.  What  is  more.  NASA  research 
With  respect  to  Item  after  item  that  ^r  sxamans  Yes.  and  it  is  a  good  ques-  i^nd  development  Is  extending  away  from 
came  up  in  committee  we  had  the  benefit  tion.  and  it  is  our  view  that  we  should  not  b«  ^^^  state-of-the-art  technology  and 
of  his  fine  experience.     I  only  wish  that  "'f^bu"«d  for  the  technology  that  comes  transferring    its    primary    attention    to 

*.w_   a  __*._     M            ..   1         r.,        r,  1  out  of  the  space  prognun  no  matter  who  uses  •""""-"•"b     '«>     K-i^^iittij     Bi-v^.twun     v^ 

the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith  I  ^     ^ve  are  developing  this  technology  for  Push  out  the  frontiers  of  technology  Into 

were  In  the  Chamber  at  this  time,  be-  the  use  in  this  case  not  only  of  the  satellite  advanced  satellite  communication  fields, 

cause  no  one  did  finer  work  in  caring  Corp.   but  aii   the  manufacturers  of  com-  In  its   research  and  development  work 

for  these  items  than  she  did  during  the  ponents  and  stabilization  systems  and  p<iwer  NASA  is  carrying  on  a  full  and  mutual 
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exchange  of  information  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  with  a  minimum 
of  duplication  of  effort. 

Third.  The  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  is  just  getting  organized,  having 
been  incorporated  in  February  of  this 
year.  It  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  con- 
duct research  and  development  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  there  be  any  lag, 
even  for  a  short  period  of  time,  in  ex- 
panding our  ability  in  this  field  in  which 
we  hold  world  leadership.  However,  as 
the  cori^oration  gets  going,  it  will  at- 
tempt to  develop  an  operating  system 
for  commercial  purposes,  employing  im- 
provements in  the  existing  state  of  the 
art  rather  than  going  into  advanced 
work  like  that  being  conducted  by  NASA. 
If  the  corporation  needs  R.  &  D.  assist- 
ance from  NASA,  it  will  so  request  It  and 
will  enter  into  contracts  with  the  Gov- 
ernment agency  on  a  reimbursable  or 
customer-supplier  relationship. 

To  underline  the  point  that  NASA  will 
not  be  engaged  In  duplication  with 
either  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  or  the  Department  of  Defense.  It 
should  be  noted  that  of  the  $51  million 
NASA  requested  for  communications 
satellites  for  fiscal  year  1964,  $40  million 
is  for  rockets,  spacecraft,  and  so  forth 
for  advanced  synchronous  conununica- 
tion  satellites.  In  contrast,  sharp  reduc- 
tions pointing  toward  elimination  show 
in  research  and  development  activities  in 
the  passive  satellites.  In  the  medlimi-alti- 
tude  Relay  project,  and  In  the  present 
Syncom  project.  This  all  fJtiows  that  the 
NASA  trend  Is  away  from  the  state  of 
the  art  research  and  toward  much  more 
advanced  experiments. 

Mr.  President,  the  space  organization 
gav^  us  the  objectives  of  the  NASA  com- 
munications satellite  program;  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
thereof  my  be  Incorporated  in  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ObJECTIVKS    or    THK    NASA    COlCXtTMICATIOM 
SATELXrrS    PSOGEAM 

The  development  and  full  exploitation  of 
the  possibilities  of  communlcatlonB  satellite 
sy.stems  are  Immensely  Important  to  the 
Nation's  economy  and  to  Its  prestige. 

Although  the  United  States  has  pioneered 
In  this  field  and  demonstrated  its  feasibility 
to  the  world,  the  U.S.  position  of  leadership 
will  soon  be  lost  if  we  do  not  press  ahead 
vigorously  In  the  establishment  of  the  first 
operational  system,  and  If  we  are  not  the 
ones  to  Indicate  the  direction  for  continuing 
Improvement  and  extension  of  the  services 
and  capabilities. 

Not  only  will  the  Nation's  economy  t>eneflt 
from  the  use  of  communications  satellites 
and  the  revenues  produced  by  their  use,  but 
It  must  be  recognized  that  the  potential  for- 
eign market  for  equipment  will  turn  to  the 
leading  nation  In  this  new  technology. 

To  Insure  that  the  United  States  does 
Indeed  retain  the  leadership  that  It  now 
enjoys,  the  planning,  the  organization,  the 
establishment  of  operational  systems,  and 
the  continued  advances  In  the  technology 
must  be  supp>orted  and  nurtured  carefully 
by  both  private  Interests  and  all  of  the 
Hgencles  of  Government  concerned. 

The  Communications  Satellite  Corp,  was 
established  to  build,  organize,  and  operate 
a  commercial,  operational  cooununlcations 
satellite  system,  and  will  need  to  carry  on 
applied  research   and  development  at  their 


own  expense  directed  toward  the  components 
of  this  system. 

Not  only  must  the  corporation  decide  on 
the  kind  of  satellite  system  which  Initially 
shows  the  most  promise  of  economic  return 
and  provide  the  organization  and  finances 
to  build  the  system,  but  It  must  also  nego- 
tiate with  and  make  arrangements  with  the 
numerous  nations  interested  in  having  a 
stake  in  communications  satellite  eystenxs 
of  the  future. 

The  problems  are  immense  and  we  can 
expect  the  corporation  to  move  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  achieve  their  goals.  The  incor- 
porators have  only  recently  been  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  and  we  have  had  only  very 
preliminary  discussions  with  Messrs.  Welch 
and  Chary  1:. 

At  present,  and  In  fact  for  an  Indefinite 
period  into  the  future,  NASA's  role  is  to 
carry  on  experimental  activities  directed  to- 
ward future  systems  In  much  the  same  fash- 
lon  as  Government  agencies  now  perform 
exploratory  research  and  development  for 
civilian  aircraft  and  power  Industries,  e.g.. 
aeronautics  activities  of  NASA;  the  National 
Experimental  Center  of  FAA;  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Unless  the  Government 
accepts  this  responsibility,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  formative  period,  the  United  States 
will  not  long  remain  dominant  in  this  new 
industry. 

An  Independent  exploratory  research  and 
development  program  by  NASA  must  con- 
tinue If  NASA  Is  to  maintain  an  authorita- 
tive capability  to  carry  out  its  continuing 
responsibilities  in  the  communications 
satellite  area. 

These  responsibilities  are  to  Insure  the 
continued  preeminence  of  the  United  States 
in  peaceful  applications  of  space  technology 
(sec.  102(c)(5).  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958);  to  advise  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  on  technical 
characteristics  of  the  communications  satel- 
lite system  (sec.  201(b)(1)  of  the  Commu- 
nications Satellite  Act),  to  consult  with  the 
corporation  with  respect  to  the  technical 
characteristics  of  the  communications  satel- 
lite system  (sec.  201(b)  (4).  Communications 
Satellite  Act);  and  to  advise  the  State  De- 
partment on  technical  feasibility  of  partic- 
ular routes  (sec.  201(2)  (3),  Communica- 
tions SateUite  Act). 

Further  justification  for  an  Independent 
Oovemment  program  lies  in  the  stipulation 
of  the  Communications  Satellite  Act  that 
NASA  will  "cooperate  with  the  corporation 
In  research  and  development  to  the  extent 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  administration 
in  the  public  Interest"  (sec.  201(b)(2)). 
Elements  of  public  (national)  Interest  cer- 
tainly Include  service  to  less  developed  areas 
and  techniques  for  improving  spectrum 
economy. 

In  addition,  there  are  communications 
satellite  areas  which  are  not  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  corporation,  R.  &  D.  which  must 
obviously  be  done  by  the  Government. 

Examples  of  such  areas  Include :  Exploring 
use  of  higher  frequencies  to  extend  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  frequency  spectrum;  Investiga- 
tion of  high-powered  satellites  which  would 
permit  use  of  very  small  ground  facilities 
which  might  be  carried  on  ships,  emergency 
mobile  land  units,  and  aircraft  (this  capa- 
bility could  result  in  an  application  of  com- 
munications satellites  to  air  and  sea  traffic 
control  procedures) ;  incorporation,  into  sta- 
tionary conununlcations  satellites,  equip- 
ments to  provide  for  other  observations  in 
the  national  interest  such  as  scientific  ex- 
periments or  meteorological  sensors;  and  in- 
vestigation of  high-powered  broadcasting 
satellites  which  could  broadcast  radio  c»- 
televlsion  programs  directly  to  all  the  home 
receivers  in  a  very  large  area  on  the  earth. 

NASA  must  execute  Its  program  In  close 
coordination  with  the  program  of  the  cor- 
poration, as  well  as  that  of  the  DOD  to 
avoid  unnecessary  duplication. 


NASA  will  not  undertake  to  perform  re- 
search and  development  on  the  operational 
systems  desired  by  the  corix>ratlon  unless  re- 
quested by  the  corporation  to  do  so  at  the 
corporation's  expense. 

NASA  will  provide  for  the  laimchlng  of 
operational  communications  satellites  for  the 
corporation  on  a  reimbursable  basis  (all 
Identifiable  additional  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  charged  to  the  corporation). 

NASA  vrtll  continue  a  research  program  as 
indicated.  A  close  review  of  the  proposed 
NASA  program  will  reveal  that  many  of 
the  items  or  technologies  being  pursued  as 
part  of  the  communications  satellite  pro- 
gram are  of  very  general  and  urgent  interest 
In  many  other  areas  of  space  fiight,  explora- 
tion, and  application.  They  are  being  devel- 
oped under  the  communications  satellite 
program  because  of  the  early  promise  of 
application  In  this  area. 

To  summarize:  The  objectives  of  the  NASA 
communications  satellite  program  are  to — 

(a)  Insure  that  the  technology  required 
for  the  establishment  of  operational  systems 
becomes  available  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  In  concert  with  the  corporation  and 
DOD; 

(b)  Study  and  technically  assess  the  ap- 
plicability of  communications  satellites  for 
other  than  conunon  carrier  utilization; 

(c)  Insure  that  the  technical  possibilities 
for  the  full  exploitation  of  the  potential  of 
satellites  to  meet  conununlcations  require- 
ments of  the  future  are  clearly  established; 
and 

(d)  Meet  NASA's  responsibilities  as  out- 
lined in  section  201(b)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Act  of  1962. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  Kefauver  amendment  to  the 
pending  NASA  Authorization  Act  (H.R. 
7500)  would  provide  in  substance  that 
no  part  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  act  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  conduct  of 
research  or  development  activity  for  or 
on  behalf  of  any  person  providing  satel- 
lite communication  services — other  than 
an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government — or 
for  the  furnishing  of  any  technological 
information  to  any  such  person,  unless 
such  person  has  agreed,  by  contract  ap- 
proved by  the  Comptroller  Greneral,  to 
reimburse  NASA  for  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  costs  incurred  In  connection 
with  the  conduct  of  such  activity  or  the 
furnishing  of  such  information. 

This  proposed  amendment  would  not 
merely  require  that  the  Conmiunicatlons 
Satellite  Corp.  reimburse  NASA  for  re- 
search and  development  work  of  benefit 
solely  to  the  corporation,  the  perform- 
ance of  which  has  been  specifically  re- 
quested by  the  corporation.  The  record 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Space 
Committee  on  confirmation  of  the  in- 
corporators of  the  corporation,  on  page 
91,  refiects  the  corporation's  acceptance 
of  the  principle  that  the  corporation 
would  reimburse  NASA  for  such  work 
on  a  mutually  acceptable  basis,  to  be 
negotiated  in  each  case.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  also  require  that  the 
corporation  make  payment  for  NASA  re- 
search and  development  activity,  re- 
gardless of  whether  such  activity  was  of 
general  benefit  or  was  specifically  re- 
quested by  the  corpwration,  as  well  as  for 
technical  information  made  available  to 
the  corporation  which  has  resulted  from 
NASA's  general  research  activity  and 
which  is  equally  available  to  the  general 
public. 
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The  concept  that  the  corporation 
should  be  required  to  retmburee  NASA 
on  account  of  coeiB  of  a  NASA  research 
and  development  program  which  la  of 
general  benefit  to  Oovemment  and  In- 
dustry and  which  the  corporation  has 
not  requested  la  Inconsistent  with  the 
proTldons  of  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Act.  An  examination  of  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  act,  relating  to  the  ac- 
tivities to  be  carried  out  by  NASA  makes 
It  clear  that  it  was  anticipated  that  the 
corporation  would  reimburse  NASA  for 
certain  actiritles — the  furnishing  of 
satellite  launching  sei^ices  or  the  fur- 
nishing of  other  services  In  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  the  satellite 
system."  As  to  such  activities — which, 
under  the  definitions  of  the  act.  do  not 
include  research  and  development — 
the  act  specifically  provides  for  reim- 
bursement by  the  corporation.  But  the 
provisions  of  section  201(b)  of  the  act. 
which  contemplate  that  NASA  will  carry 
out  research  and  development  activi- 
ties, do  not  make  any  mention  of  reim- 
bursement by  the  corporation. 

The  act  makes  good  sense  in  providing 
that  the  corporation  Is  to  reimburse 
NASA  for  launching  services  and  other 
services  In  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  the  commuriica- 
tlons  satellite  gystem  and  in  not  provid- 
ing for  reimbursement  for  NASA 
research  and  development  activity.  The 
reimbursable  services  are  services  which 
are  specifically  oriented  toward  the  cor- 
poration and  which  do  not  contribute 
to  any  national  space  program  except 
the  program  for  a  communications 
satellite  system.  It  is  appropriate  for 
the  corporation  to  pay  for  such  services. 
But  NASA  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities are  of  benefit  to  many  Govern- 
ment sp<u:e  programs  and  to  numerous 
industrial  ap[>Ucatlons  of  space  tech- 
nology, and  are  necessary  if  NASA  is  to 
discharge  Its  own  responsibilities — in- 
cluding its  responsibility  under  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  to  Insure  the  continued  preemi- 
nence of  the  United  States  in  peaceful 
applications  of  space  technology. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  place 
an  inequitable  burden  on  the  corporation. 
XTnder  its  prorlslons,  the  corporation 
would  be  required  to  pay  for  research 
which  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  en- 
tire space  program  even  if  there  were 
no  corporation  and  no  congressional  pol- 
icy for  the  establishment  of  a  communi- 
cations satellite  system.  Furthermore. 
even  though  the  form  of  the  proposed 
amendment  Is  such  that  it  appears  to  re- 
quire payments  by  any  person,  other 
than  an  agency  of  the  UjS.  Oovemment. 
who  is  engaged  In  providing  satellite 
communications  services,  the  amend- 
ment in  effect  Is  applicable  only  to  the 
corporation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only 
corporation  which  Is  in  that  category. 

The  results  of  NASA  research  and  de- 
velopment are  available  to  all  \J3.  in- 
dustrj.  It  follows  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  the  corporation 
would  be  required  to  pay  for  informa- 
tion which  all  other  American  companies 
can  obtain  without  payment.  Moreover. 
reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  technical 
information  ordinarily  entitles  the  per- 


son making  such  payment  to  a  proprie- 
tary interest  in  the  Information,  includ- 
ing the  right  to  determine  to  what  other 
persons  and  on  what  terms  such  infor- 
mation may  be  made  available.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  general  availability 
to  other  American  companies  of  the  re- 
sults of  NASA  research,  the  corporation, 
even  if  it  wished  to  do  so.  would  be  un- 
able to  obtain  compensation  from  others 
for  the  use  of  such  Information  and 
hence  would  be  deprived  of  a  material 
element  in  the  value  of  that  for  which  it 
has  been  required  to  make  payment. 

There  is  no  danger  of  any  windfall  to 
the  corporation  from  u-sina  it'ChnoloKical 
information  which  NASA  has  made 
available  without  charge.  Under  the  act, 
the  corporation  is  a  regulated  public  util- 
ity. Jt  will  be  allowed  to  eain  not  more 
than  a  reasonable  return  on  the  cost  of 
its  property  devoted  to  satellite  com- 
munication services;  and  it  may,  of 
course,  earn  less  or  may  even  operate  at 
a  loss.  But,  in  any  event,  the  value  of 
such  advice  or  information  as  the  corpo- 
ration may  have  obtained  without  cost 
cannot  enter  into  it-;  rate  t>a.se  and  can- 
not result  m  greater  profits  than  the 
corporation  would  otherwise  have 
earned. 

It  appears  that  some  people  are  trying 
to  reopen  the  subject  of  last  year's  de- 
bate. I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  an  ex- 
tended discussion  at  this  time  on  the 
merits  of  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  This  con^oratlon  was  organized  as 
a  result  of  Public  Law  87-624  which  was 
debated  at  great  length  and  finally 
passed  the  Congress  on  August  31,  1962. 

NASA,  by  virtue  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act.  Is  required  to 
make  available  for  public  Inspection  all 
information  obtained  or  developed  by 
the  Administrator  in  the  performance  of 
his  functions  under  this  act  except  (a) 
Information  authorized  or  required  by 
Federal  statute  to  be  withheld,  and  (b' 
Information  classified  to  protect  the  na- 
tional security.  The  auhorization  for 
a  communications  satellite  program 
contained  in  this  act  has  been  authorized 
in  order  that  NASA  may  assist  in  the 
early  establishment  of  an  operational 
communications  satellite  system  and 
support  the  continuing  development  and 
expansion  of  such  systems  through  a 
program  of  research,  development,  and 
flight  testing  of  technology  and  concepts 
designed  to  insure  the  realization  of  the 
full  capabilities  of  communications 
satellites. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Act  of  1962,  NASA  has 
further  been  directed  to: 

First.  Cooperate  with  the  corporation 
in  research  and  development  to  the  ex- 
tent deemed  appropriate  by  the  admin- 
istration in  the  public  Interest; 

Second.  Assist  the  corporation  In  the 
conduct  of  its  research  and  devolpment 
program  by  furnishing  to  the  corpora- 
tion, when  requested,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  such  satellite  launching  and  as- 
sociated services  as  the  admii^istratlon 
deems  necessary  for  the  most  expedi- 
tious and  economical  development  of  the 
communications  satellite  system. 

Third.  Consult  with  the  corporation 
with  respect  to  the  technical  character- 


istics  of   the   commcmlcations   satellite 
system;  and 

Fourth.  Furnish  to  the  corporation,  on 
request  and  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
satellite  launchmg  and  associated  serv- 
ices required  for  the  establishment,  oi>er- 
ation,  and  maintenance  of  the  communi- 
cations satellite  system  approved  by  the 
Commission. 

The  committee  was  fully  cognizant  of 
the  problem  of  NASA's  relationship  with 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corp. 
Durin;?  the  hearings  on  this  measure, 
much  time  was  devoted  to  the  question- 
ing of  NASA  with  respect  to  its  relation- 
ship and  its  use  of  the  funds  requested 
for  communications  satellites.  I  refer 
the  members  to  pages  1060  through  1069 
of  part  n  of  our  hearings,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  the  NASA  position  pap>er  on 
the  objectives  of  NASA's  Communica- 
tions Satellite  program  which  appears  on 
pacre  1068.  In  that  position  paper,  NASA 
states  first  that  It  will  not  undertake  to 
perform  research  and  development  on 
operational  systems  desired  by  the  cor- 
poration unless  requested  by  the  corpo- 
ration to  do  so  at  the  corporation's  ex- 
pense. Furthermore,  it  will  provide  for 
the  launching  of  operational  commiml- 
cationj  satellites  for  the  corporation  on 
a  reimbursable  basis — all  identifiable 
additional  costs  to  the  Government  will 
be  charged  to  the  corporation. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  NASA 
Is  following  the  same  pattern  of  accepted 
practice  of  the  Oovemment  in  making 
available  general  scientific  Information 
through  research  which  can  be  subse- 
quently utilized  by  industry  and  develop- 
ment. If  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment wish  to  espouse  a  general  policy 
of  the  Oovemment  that  it  should  charge 
for  the  furnishing  of  general  research 
information,  then  I  will  be  willing  to  de- 
bate that  Issue  at  great  length.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  feel  it  proper  to  single  out 
a  profltmaking  corporation,  or  a  single 
element  of  industry — the  communica- 
tions field — and  say  to  it  that  in  order  for 
it  to  have  made  available  to  it  general 
scientific  information  which  is  available 
to  everyone  else,  it  must  pay  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  agency's  development 
of  such  information. 

In  no  other  element  of  our  govern- 
mental research  program  do  we  do  this. 
Our  Oovemment  spends  vast  sums  of 
money  in  agriculture  research  which  it 
makes  freely  avtulable.  Our  Govern- 
ment spends  vast  sums  of  money  in  re- 
search in  aeronautical  activities  which 
is  made  available.  No  one  would  pre- 
sume to  request  an  aircraft  corporation 
to  pay  for  the  general  Information  made 
available  by  the  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment engaged  in  early  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  and  the  advance- 
ment of  aeronautics.  I  therefore 
stronely  urge  that  thi.s  amendment  be 
defeated  on  the  ground  that  present  law 
Is  adequate  and  up  to  the  present  there 
has  been  developed  no  experience  that 
would  indicate  the  law  is  not  bein-^  im- 
plemented properly. 

Finally,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
something  to  consider  along  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, I  send  to  the  desk  at  this  time  an 
amendment  which  I  intend  to  offer  as  a 
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substitute  and  which,  I  believe,  covers 
the  case  properly  and  is  all  the  language 
needed  to  make  the  act  effective. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICKR.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed. 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  COMMUNISM  IN 
WORLD  APPAIRS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  caused  to  have  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Rkcord  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Richmond  News  Letter  crit- 
icizing a  publication  entitled  "Democ- 
racy and  Communism  in  World  Affairs" 
which  was  written  by  the  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Studies  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  As  I 
pointed  out  yesterday,  this  syllabus  was 
the  subject  of  wide  criticism  and  numer- 
ous protests. 

I  am  glad  to  tell  the  Senate  that  to- 
day I  have  been  advised  by  telephone  by 
Dr.  Richard  Walker  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Studies,  who  directed  the 
preparation  of  the  publication,  that  it  is 
being  rewritten  and  corrected  to  meet 
the  valid  criticisms.  Dr.  Walker  has 
.•suggested  that  the  criticisms  of  the  work 
be  directed  to  him  at  the  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel  in  Chicago.  I  would  suggest  that 
final  judgment  on  the  work  be  reseirved. 
therefore,  by  all  interested  persons  untU 
the  final  version  has  been  prepared.  It 
is  most  reassuring  to  find  that  this  book, 
which  is  proposed  for  use  as  a  guide  to 
teachers  in  public  and  private  schools, 
is  being  revised  with  a  view  toward  cor- 
rect mg  its  deficiencies. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STUDY  OP  SECURITIES  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  with  the  submission  of  chap- 
ters 10  through  13  of  its  report,  the  spe- 
cial study  group  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  has  completed  the 
task  assigned  to  it  by  the  Congress  al- 
most 2  years  ago. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  exhaustive 
study  of  the  securities  business  ever  un- 
dertaken. Without  attempting  to  pre- 
judge the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
Commission,  particularly  those  in  the  last 
two  installments,  the  Congress  and  the 
Commission  and  the  staff  of  the  special 
study  group,  including  particularly  Mr. 
Milton  H.  Cohen  as  director,  are  entitled 
to  view  with  gratification  several  aspects 
of  the  special  study : 

First.  The  broad  scope  of  the  study  as 
proposed  by  the  Congress  and  as  carried 
out  by  the  Commission  and  the  special 
study  group. 

Second.  The  thorough  and  responsible 
way  In  which  the  SEC  and  the  special 


study  group  undertook  the  task  and  wrote 
its  report. 

Tliird.  ITie  responsible  way  in  which 
the  securities  industry,  the  financial 
world  and  the  public  received  these 
reports. 

Fourth.  The  responsible  way  In  which 
the  SEC,  the  securities  industry  and  the 
Congress  have  acted  upon  this  year's 
legislative  proposals  by  the  SEC.  The 
Senate  passed  this  bill  on  July  30  after 
thorough  hearings  and  thorough  com- 
mittee consideration. 

I  am  sure  the  latest  installments  of 
the  report  of  the  special  study  group  will 
be  received  with  equal  maturity,  and 
without  snap  judgments  and  scare  head- 
lines. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  other  peo- 
ple's money,  money  needed  to  carry  on 
America's  growth  and  development,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  act  hastily  or  care- 
lessly. 

Securities  regulations  are  intended  to 
provide  investor  information  and  protec- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
healthy  and  dynamic  securities  markets, 
knowing  that  only  when  the  securities 
markets  are  healthy  and  dynamic  can 
we  expect  the  fullest  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  our  private  enterprise  econo- 
my. The  SEC  report  will,  I  am  sure, 
contribute  to  those  alms. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Ji4r.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  we  shall  soon  vote  on  a  noble 
idea,  the  National  Service  Corps  Act,  S. 
1321. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  has  given  this  bill  its  stamp  of 
approval  after  2  months  of  hearings  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  a  National  Service 
Corps.  The  committee's  prompt  action 
on  the  measure  represents  a  first  step 
toward  finding  solutions  to  problems  we 
have  neglected  too  long.  This  program, 
furthermore,  has  great  merit  in  its  ex- 
pression of  the  uniquely  American  con- 
cept of  democracy,  which  holds  the  indi- 
vidual responsible  to  the  society  of  which 
he  is  a  part. 

In  essence,  the  bill  will  provide  for  a 
small  corps  of  highly  motivated,  well 
trained  men  and  women  of  all  ages  to 
carry  human  aid  into  pockets  of  need 
throughout  this  Nation,  much  as  the 
Peace  Corps  extends  person-to-person 
service  in  underdeveloped  countries 
abroad.  The  corps  would  work  among 
people  who  are  hidden  from  the  main- 
stream of  American  life  and  deprived  of 
the  benefits  which  most  of  us  rightfully 
expect  for  ourselves  and  our  children 
as  20th  century  American  citizens. 

The  bill  calls  for  a  small  appropriation. 
The  resources  this  program  will  pro- 
vide are  human  resources  which  cannot 
be  measured  in  terms  of  dollars  or  re- 
placed by  material  aid.  It  Is  foxmded  on 
the  premise  that  person-to-person  help 
Lb  the  American  way  of  attacking  himian 
problems,  and  that  the  human  element 
is  a  vital  and  necessary  factor  in  any 
welfare  program.  Every  community 
service  program  in  this  country  depends 
on  the  volimtary  effort  of  concerned  citi- 
zens in  the  community.  The  National 
Service  Corps  will  provide  a  nucleus  of 


skilled,  dedicated  Americans  to  strength- 
en service  programs  to  communities 
which  want  this  kind  of  help,  and  which 
invite  the  corps  to  participate  in  building 
a  good  program. 

In  our  migrant  labor  camps,  our  men- 
tal institutions,  our  urban  slums  and 
on  Indian  reservations,  the  voluntary  as- 
sistance provided  by  an  interested  and 
Involved  community  is  often  not  suffi- 
cient. In  every  one  of  these  areas,  more 
workers,  both  professional  and  non- 
professional, are  desperately  needed. 
The  situation  is  shameful  enough  in  it- 
self, but  is  all  the  more  tragic  when  we 
realize  that  hundreds  of  Americans  in 
other  parts  of  the  coxmtry  are  willing 
to  work,  if  they  could  be  provided  with 
the  means  to  do  so. 

As  a  national  program,  the  Service 
Corps  will  provide  the  structure  to  re- 
cruit these  Americans,  direct  them  to  the 
often-forgotten  pockets  of  need,  and  en- 
able them  to  live  and  serve  there  for  a 
year. 

But  the  legislation  will  provide  this 
country  with  much  more  than  a  corps 
of  men  and  women  who  set  out  to  help 
the  poor  and  the  sick.  The  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
were  convinced,  and  they  convinced  me, 
that  this  program  is  not  only  a  feasible 
means  of  putting  skilled  Americans  to 
work  where  volunteers  are  most  des- 
perately needed  but  also  a  highly  visible 
program  which  will  reveal  the  urgency 
of  our  unmet  human  needs  in  a  way 
never  before  possible.  It  will  strength- 
en the  desire  of  all  citizens  to  participate 
in  volunteer  programs,  and  stimulate 
commimities  to  initiate  renewed  attacks, 
at  the  local  level,  on  unmet  needs. 

During  the  hearings,  I  was  strongly  im- 
pressed by  the  number  of  witnesses  who 
testified  in  support  of  the  bill,  the  con- 
tent of  their  testimony,  and  the  fact  that 
they  often  traveled  long  distances  and 
took  time  out  from  heavy  schedules  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  bill.  These  are  the 
real  experts  in  this  matter:  the  heads  of 
social  welfare  organizations  who  have 
been  working  for  years  to  provide  serv- 
ices to  Americans  in  need,  and  who  have 
had  vast  experience  with  volimtary  serv- 
ice programs;  the  medical  director  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  whose 
members  are  deeply  concerned  with  ex- 
panding and  Improving  services  in  over- 
burdened hospitals  and  institutions 
throughout  the  country;  Indians  who 
seek  new  methods  of  preparing  their  chil- 
dren for  the  demands  of  a  modem  so- 
ciety while  preserving  the  essence  of  their 
traditional  customs;  representatives  of 
Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Protestant  welfare 
coimclls;  businessmen,  labor  leaders,  and 
teachers.  The  list  is  long  and  impres- 
sive. 

For  example.  Mr.  Robert  Bondy,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Social  Welfare  As- 
sembly, the  central  planning  and  coordi- 
nating body  for  social  welfare  through- 
out the  Nation,  told  the  subcommittee 
that  the  Service  Corps  idea  will  be  valid 
and  useful  by  attracting  attention  "in  a 
dramatic  way  through  the  unique  neces- 
sity of  the  project  Itself  to  needs  that  are 
uiunet  in  the  community,  or  to  needs  on 
which  voluntary  and  governmental  agen- 
cies can  give  extended  service  and  more 
adequately  meet  the  needs." 
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Tbe  National  Sodal  Welfare  Assembly 
fPiK>  stated  that  this  prognm  would  con- 
tribute: 

ModMt  ezpuialosi  of  ezlatlng  weUar«, 
heftith  *nd  education  wnrrtcm.  and  provl«lon 
of  new  ■Mflc— ;  tfamoBatrmtlon  of  a  new  and 
vnlqu*  eoooept  of  MTflM,  tbe  TOlunUry  In- 
i—imant  of  a  yaar  of  Mnrto*  to  people  aa 
a  pefMOiU.  aodal  and  elTto  reaponelbUlty: 
extra  TtelbUitf  ■!▼«■  by  Um  profram  to  hu- 
.».»«  need  and  eoaununlty  r«apon«lbillty; 
and  opportunity  tor  young  people  to  explore 
tbalr  tnter«st  tn,  axul  aptitude  for.  continu- 
ing eerrlce  to  poople — either  ae  a  career 
profeeetonal  or  ■•  a  votante«r. 

Dr.  Max  Baer.  natlotial  director  of  the 
B'nai  B'rlth  Youth  Organization,  said  the 
eovpa  would  "dramatize,  atimulate  and 
give  emphasis  to  the  importance  of  vol- 
untary ■ervlce."  Dr.  Baer  and  many 
others  who  have  testified  for  this  bill 
feel  that  the  czan&ple  set  by  the  corps 
will  be  of  primary  importance  because  in 
past  years  volunteers  have  too  often  been 
crowded  out  of  opportunities  to  render 
adTice.  Dr. Ba«r stated: 

It  la  our  bdlsC  ttMt  tb*  eatabUsliment  of 
\it\m  Bmnrtc»  Oorpa  wlU  graaUy  halp  to  bring 
the  pfJiintaor  back  to  a  poaltlon  oX  proml- 
naDca  in  our  soclely.  We  feel  that  volunta- 
rlam  and  the  aettvltlas  of  volunteer  organl- 
■attoiM  rapreaent  on*  of  the  strengths  of  a 
ktlcaoelety. 


Thomas  D'Aleaandro  m.  president  of 
the  city  council  of  Baltimore,  told  the 
subcommittee: 

U  tae  National  Sarvlea  Corps  came  In  and 
glhowad  by  Instnwtlans  and  dfemonatratlona 
what  they  can  do  by  voluntary  mlaalonary 
work  In  the  field  of  aoclal  reform.  It  is  a 
pcaalbnity  that  this  ts  all  we  need  to  get 
ewaelves  on  th«  way  of  rehabilitating  our 
depreaaad  areas. 

Mrs.  Cenorla  Johnson.  Washington 
rQ)reaentatiye  of  the  National  Urban 
League.  tfst<fl«l  that  the  Corps  could  be 
a  valuable  t^«^«g  ground  for  new  the- 
ories about  social  welfare  needs.  Mrs. 
Johnson  said: 

If  thcra  Is  aaythlag  wrong  with  the  fnia- 
tratlons  of  young  paopla  today,  as  well  aa  the 
t.i<vtt  onae.  it  la  this  aensa  of  futility,  not 
really  being  able  to  get  their  hand  on  lome- 
thlng  thJkt  ties  tbem  to  their  feUow  man. 
not  ha-rlng  the  chance  to  count  tn  their 
eommuntty.  If  wa  did  only  >lx  projects  in 
AmerlcA  where  this  type  of  opportunity 
oould  be  provldBd  voiunteere.  and  actually 
touch  the  llvaa  of  paople.  we  oould  build 
t^^^<H  Into  the  tahrie  of  our  aodal  welfare 
program  the  kind  of  seal  and  enthusiasm 
m.nA  stimulation  that  Is  needed. 

Dr.  Walter  Barton,  medical  director 
of  the  AmerlCMi  Pgyehlafcrlc  Association. 
tp^ftifijri  to  tiM  ibortage  of  professional 
manpower,  the  freatest  handicap  to  ad- 
vancing treatnent  and  standards  in  the 
Held  of  mental  health.  Dr.  Barton  said 
this  condition  has  been  mitigated  in  sev- 
eral tTif*yTy^*^  bf  aaeeeasfttl  volunteer 
programs  In  tlw  Inatttatlotis  and  stated : 

Tbeiu  la  no  doaM  in  oar  mind  that  the 
eatabilaauaant  of  a  Watlonal  Ban  ice  Corps 
could  sanltlply  In  geo^wtrle  proportlODS  the 
beneftta  to  be  dvlved  from  farther  elabora- 
tloo  of  soch  a  program.  He  pointart  out  that 
the  quality  of  ear*  patianta  receive  Is  Im- 
proved whan  voluntesra  contribute  to  an 
institution's  program,  but  thAt.  so  far.  there 
Is  no  organlasd  vote*  for  the  mentally  in. 
tliere  Is  stm  saodi  to  be  done  in  this 


The  Mental  Hospital  Service  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  con- 
ducted a  sxirvey  on  the  National  Service 
Corpe  among  public  and  private  mental 
hospitals  and  some  general  hospitals 
throughout  the  country.  Dr.  Barton 
submitted  to  our  subcommittee  the  re- 
port of  that  survey  which  showed  that  85 
percent  of  the  administrators  who  re- 
plied were  clearly  In  favor  of  estab- 
lishing a  Corps  and  believed  corpsmen 
would  be  highly  useful  In  activity  ther- 
apy, social  service,  nursing,  and  general 
educational  programs. 

I  understand  that  opponents  of  this 
measure  base  their  objections  on  one 
issue:  the  possible  duplication  by  a  Fed- 
eral progrsun  of  hundrt^ds  of  State,  com- 
muiuty  and  Federal  programs  already 
serving  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  feel  that  this  question  has  been  am- 
ply answered  by  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses. I  invite  each  Senator  to  read 
that  testimony  and  determine  for  him- 
self how  much  this  program  would  be 
welcomed  throughout   the  country. 

But  more  than  that,  the  question  Is  an- 
swered by  the  continued  presence  of  pov- 
erty, disease  and  deprivation  in  this  Na- 
Uon.  For  the  past  30  or  40  years,  the 
citizens  who  have  suffered  these  condi- 
tions— almost  one -sixth  of  our  total  pop- 
ulation— have  been  fading  behind  the 
scenes  into  the  hearts  of  massive  cities, 
they  are  lost  in  the  isolation  of  rural 
and  mountain  communities  which  were 
once  the  framework  of  this  Nation  but 
now  lie  forgotten  and  neglected  because 
modem  farming  and  mining  methods 
have  replaced  the  labor  of  human  hands. 
The  migrant  laborer,  the  Indian,  are 
filed  away  in  this  category,  too. 

Somewhere,  in  our  many  efforts  to  im- 
prove social  conditions  during  the  first 
half  of  this  century,  we  have  failed  to 
provide  the  proper  solution  to  thefr  prob- 
lems. In  many  cases,  we  have  given 
them  access  to  a  monthly  welfare  check, 
or  supplemental  food  supplies  left  over 
from  this  Nation  s  agricultural  bounty, 
but  we  have  not  yet  bcgim  to  show 
them  that  a  better  life  is  possible  or 
to  teach  them  how  to  attain  that  life. 
While  each  of  us  rightly  wishea  to  re- 
lieve their  dependence  on  welfare,  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  eliminating  the 
conditions  which  make  independence  a 
rarity  among  them. 

Our  institutions  have  vastly  Improved 
to  the  past  50  years.  But  the  mentally 
111,  the  mentally  retarded  are  still  doomed 
to  continue  living  shut  off  from  the  com- 
munity because  there  are  not  proper 
facllltlea  for  their  rehabilitation  and  re- 
turn to  useful  lives. 

These  citizens,  the  poor,  the  diseased, 
the  deprived,  have  faded  quietly  into  the 
background  because  they  are  scattered, 
disorganiaed.  closed  off  behind  a  curtain, 
without  a  political  voice.  We  have  closed 
our  eyea  to  their  condition;  ignoring 
them  while  preoccupied  with  the 
ftchlevement  of  a  comfortable  standard 
of  living  for  the  more  fortunate  five- 
sixths  of  our  population. 

Mr.  President,  the  man  who  doubts 
the  need  for  this  program  should  go  to 
an  Indian  reservation  in  the  West  or  to 


a  migrant  labor  camp  In  New  Jersey  and 
make  a  Judgment  face  to  face  with  the 
fact  of  human  suffering,  when  It  is  no 
longer  hidden  behind  the  obvious  fact 
of  our  prosperity. 

This  program  Is  so  conservative  In  size 
and  cost  that  It  is  hard  to  believe  any 
one  could  object  on  the  grounds  that 
It  represents  a  massive  Federal  Involve- 
ment In  matters  of  State  or  local  con- 
cern. In  fact,  some  opponents  have  sug- 
gested that  the  program  is  too  small  to 
be  effective.  I  think  not.  It  is  purposely 
designed  to  be  a  small  core  of  mobile, 
well-trained  men  and  women  who  will, 
by  the  fact  of  a  community's  request  for 
their  assistance,  call  attention  to  a  need 
to  be  filled.  These  corpsmen  are  not 
going  out  to  change  the  world  or  cure  the 
ills  of  the  whole  country. 

This  program  Is  certainly  not  char- 
acterized by  any  unrealistic  fiights  of 
fancy  about  what  a  maximum  of  5,000 
corpsmen  could  accomplish.  A  massive 
corps  would,  in  fact,  negate  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  legislation,  which 
is  to  encourage  communities  to  build 
better  local  programs  to  serve  local  resi- 
dents. The  community  must  take  the 
initiative  by  planning  its  own  project 
and  inviting  this  corps  to  come  in  and 
help. 

The  local  invitation  feature  is  vnritten 

into  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Projects  under  the  act  shall  be  undertaken 
only  upon  local  InvltaUon  and  In  coopera- 
Uon  with  Interested  governmental  and  non- 
govemmectai  agencies. 

Also: 

To  the  extent  possible,  each  project  car- 
ried out  under  this  act  shall  provide  for 
supervision  by.  and  eontrlbutlo!.s  from  the 
cooperating  agenciea. 

The  subcommittee  also  amended  the 
bill  as  follows: 

The  President  shall  consult  the  Governor 
of  each  State  In  which  one  or  more  requests 
for  corpsmen  have  been  initiated  to  consult 
with  the  Corps  and  the  groups  or  agencies 
making  such  requests,  and  submit  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  concerning  each 
request. 

The  bill  further  states: 

Before  undertaking  a  project  the  Presi- 
dent shjJl  assure  himself  that  any  recom- 
mendations received  from  such  Oovernor 
have  been  given  appropriate  conalderatlon 
and  that  such  project  will  not  displace  regu- 
lar workers  or  duplicate  or  replace  an  exist- 
ing service  in  the  same  locality. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  a  service 
corps  at  home  has  won  enthusiastic  sup- 
port from  every  part  of  the  country. 
Long  before  President  Kennedy  first 
proposed  this  program,  Americans  were 
asking.  How  can  we  send  a  Peace  Corps 
abroad  before  we  have  taken  care  of  our 
own?  And:  Why  not  put  the  Peace 
Corps  theory  into  practice  in  our  own 
communities? 

Young  people  who  want  to  serve  the 
NaUon  in  a  tangible  way,  retired  citizens 
who  still  have  ability  and  energy  to  con- 
tribute to  a  worthwhile  cause,  are  ex- 
tremely enthusiastic  about  the  <K>Portu- 
nlty  to  participate  In  the  program. 

I  wish  to  quote  a  distinguished  busi- 
nessman, Mr.  Malcolm  Forbes,  who  wrote 
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of  the  National  Service  Corps  In  Forbes 

magazine : 

Seldom  has  an  administration  measura 
provided  for  ao  much  potential  good  by  ao 
few  people  at  so  little  cost. 

Not  often  is  it  our  privilege  to  create 
with  little  expense  a  program  which  can 
have  such  far-reaching  benefits  for  mil- 
lions of  our  people,  for  the  millions  who 
experience  none  of  the  advantages  of  life 
in  a  prosperous,  modem  society,  and  for 
those  Americans  who  want  to  play  a  very 
\ital  part  in  building  a  better  nation 
through  their  service  in  this  corps. 

This  is  a  program  so  modest  in  cost 
and  so  great  in  its  possibility  of  practical 
achievement  that  we  cannot  deny  this 
country  the  advantages  of  its  service. 
Nor  can  we  deny  our  citizens  the  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  Presdent  Kennedy's 
challenge: 

Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you, 
but  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

I  strongly  urge  bipartisan  backing 
for  S.  1321;  it  is  a  measure  all  can  sup- 
port, not  as  party  members,  but  as 
Americans. 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  FLOOD 
DISASTERS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  recurring  problems 
faced  by  people  throughout  our  country 
is  the  burden  of  paying  for  losses  in- 
curred by  flooding.  In  1956  Congress 
passed  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act, 
placing  on  the  books  one  solution  to  the 
problem.  But  the  following  year  the 
House  of  Representatives  refused,  by  a 
vote  of  218  to  186  to  appropiate  the  re- 
quired funds.  That  is  where  we  stand 
today;  there  is  no  Federal  flood  Insur- 
ance program. 

Last  year  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  recognize  the  exceptional  com- 
plexity of  the  matter  by  setting  up  a 
study  of  the  whole  problem  of  protecting 
against  flood  disaster.  That  bill,  8.  SOW, 
passed  the  Senate  on  July  20,  1962,  but 
failed  to  pass  the  other  body.  Once 
a^ain  I  introduce  the  bill  for  appr(^?rlate 
reference,  and  In  the  same  form  in  which 
it  passed  the  Senate  last  year,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  in  the  Racoiia^ 

The  PRE35IDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  sknd  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Recoro. 

The  bill  (S.  2032)  to  authorize  a  study 
of  methods  of  helping  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  victims  of  future 
flood  disasters,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wil- 
li.Mds  of  New  Jersey,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recou). 

fSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  need  for  this  type  of  legis- 
lation was  recognized  by  the  Congress  in 
1956  when  the  existing  Federal  Flood 
Insurance  Act  was  passed.  The  same 
need  was  clearly  recognized  during  the 
hearings  on  my  bill  last  year  when  it 
was  testified  that  the  cost  of  flood  In- 
surance  for    crops,   buildings,   beaches 


and  other  forms  of  property  is  beyond 
tlie  reach  of  almost  everyone.  In  fact, 
private  insurance  agencies  Just  will  not 
write  such  insurance  policies,  or  if  they 
do  there  is  alwasrs  considerable  dispute 
over  whether  the  damage  was  caused  by 
fioodwaters  or  wind.  The  result  is  that 
thousands  of  Americans  every  year  suf- 
fer untold  hardship  as  they  struggle  to 
meet  the  cost  of  repairing  damage 
wrought  by  rain  swollen  rivers,  a  broken 
dam  or  high  tides  driven  inland  by 
winds  of  hurricane  force. 

As  aoon  as  there  is  a  big  storm  or  dis- 
aster Involving  flood,  there  is  a  scramble 
to  have  the  location  declared  a  disaster 
area  so  that  inexpensive  Federal  loans 
can  be  made  available  to  permit  busi- 
nessmen and  manufacturers  to  reestab- 
lish themselves.  But  neither  the  lan- 
guage of  that  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration Act  nor  the  amount  of  money 
available  under  it  is  liberal  enough  to 
permit  the  average  landouTieT  to  obtain 
relief.  In  most  cases,  there  Just  is  no 
relief. 

What  is  needed  is  some  way  for  an 
average  farmer,  or  cottage  owner  to  ob- 
tain protection  at  a  reasonable  rate 
which  would  protect  him  from  disaster. 

In  brief,  the  bill  would  direct  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  Ad- 
ministrator to  undertake  a  study  of 
various  programs  to  help  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  victims  of  future  flood 
disasters,  including  the  present  and 
other  possible  Federal  flood  insurance 
programs.  A  report  would  be  made  to 
the  Congress  within  9  months  from  the 
enactment  of  the  act  or  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  fimds,  whichever  is  greater. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  just  another 
study  which  we  might  make  and  forget. 
This  would  be  the  first  solid  step  since 
1956  to  seriously  investigate  and  try  out 
an  Insurance  program  for  flood  victims. 

As  Senators  may  recall,  the  adminis- 
tration supported  the  bill  last  year.  On 
May  31  of  1962,  President  Kennedy  said: 

with  respect  to  flood  insurance,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  the  subject  has  been  care- 
fully reviewed  by  the  executive  branch  fol- 
lowing the  tremendous  east  coast  storms  of 
last  spring.  We  are  prepared  to  undertake 
a  asrlaa  of  pilot  studies  tinder  prognsoB  eu- 
tborlaad  by  t^e  Congreas  in  1966.  However, 
It  is  clear  that  alternative  means  must  be 
oonatderad.  and  thus  the  administration  Is 
supporting  the  proposal  of  Senatior  HasaiaoN 
A.  Wn.i.iAMS  of  New  Jersey,  calling  for  an 
Inunadlate  study  of  alternative  progranu  to 
provide  flsanclal  assistance  for  those  suffer- 
ing financial  losaes  as  a  result  of  floods. 

I  am  confldent  that  the  administration 
will  give  its  full  support  to  this  bill, 
which,  as  I  say,  is  Identical  to  the  one 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  year.  At 
that  time  it  had  the  full  support  of  the 
Budget  Bureau,  the  HHFA,  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  Senators  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  bill  is  in  line 
with  the  kind  of  legislation  which  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  studied 
and  supported  in  1959;  and  a  conference 
of  eastern  Governors,  meeting  after  the 
storms  of  March  1962  had  ravaged  the 
Atlantic  eoast,  also  endorsed  the  bill 
which  I  offered  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  existing  practices  and  existing  leg- 


islation do  not  adequately  provide  for 
the  serious  financial  hardshifis  caused  by 
flooding  in  this  country.  We  must  not 
wait  until  the  next  whim  of  nature  wipes 
out  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  in 
life  savings  to  express  our  concern.  We 
must  act  now  to  find  ways  in  which  we 
can  solve  this  problem  permanently. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  important  editorial  from  the 
Atlantic  City  Press  on  this  subject  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  several  letters  from  public 
officials  of  the  coast  communities  of  Nev; 
Jersey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Atlantic  City  Press,  Mar.  7,  1863) 

Popular  Priced  Plood  Insurance  Nkkdxd 

Pot  a  short  time  yesterday — the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  disastrous  stoma  of  last 
March — the  elements  seemed  bent  on  a  repeat 
performance.  But  it  waa  Just  a  passing 
downpour,  followed  by  sunny  skies. 

The  odds  are  astronomical  against  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  unusual  set  of  circiunstancea  that 
occasioned  the  destructive  floods  of  a  3war 
ago.  They  were  caused  by  gales  piling  up 
consecutive  abnormally  high  tides  and  pre- 
venting them  from  receding. 

A  year  ago,  in  the  midst  of  the  coastal 
devastation,  we  wrote  prophetically:  "The 
record  d  the  past  Is  that  these  setbacks  are 
temporary.  The  storm  damage  will  be  re- 
paired, destroyed  facilities  replaced.  At- 
lantic City  and  south  Jersey  will  emerge  big- 
ger and  better  than  ever." 

Happily,  this  has  come  to  pass.  Out  of  the 
determination  of  the  local  populace  and  their 
public  officials,  and  the  timely  cooperation 
and  assistance  of  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
there  has  been  worked  the  miracle  of  re- 
construction. Up  and  down  the  south  Jersey 
coast,  new  dune  barriers,  seawalls.  Jetties  are 
in  evidence. 

Beaches  have  been  restored,  boardwalks  re- 
built or  nearlng  rebuilding.  In  some  In- 
stances asphalt  promenades  are  replacing 
them. 

Shore  communities  experienced  a  success- 
ful season  last  summer  while  still  scarred 
from  the  destructive  storm.  They  are  looking 
forward  to  a  banner  season  this  coming  sum- 
mer, with  tourist  facilities  never  better. 

There  still  are  some  loose  ends  to  be  tied. 
Among  them  is  the  question  of  flood  Insur- 
ance. Little  Insurance  money  was  available 
to  flood  damage  sufferer*  because  corerage 
against  flood  is  extremely  expensive.  Most 
^ban  policies  are  wrlttMi  to  insure  only 
against  wind  damage. 

VS.  Senator  HAiatisoN  A.  Wiu.nKa  last 
jrear  Introduced  a  flood  Insurance  study  bill 
to  det«-mlne  If  some  program  could  be 
worked  out  to  bring  about  popularly  priced 
Insurance  against  flood  damage.  It  failed  to 
win  congressional  approval. 

Representative  Mn,TCMr  W.  Glenn  now  has 
pending  in  Congress  a  similar  bill  for  a  study 
of  alternate  plans  and  a  revaluation  of  a 
Federal  flood  insurance  program  enacted  in 
19t)6  but  never  Implemented  by  appropria- 
tion of  the  necessary  funds. 

Perhaps  the  latest  eflort  wUl  fare  better. 
There  is  urgent  need  for  some  form  of  flood 
damage  insurance  that  is  not  priced  out  of 
popular  reach. 

Borough  of  Ship  Bottom, 
Ocean  County.  NJ.,  June  21,  1963. 
Senator  Haksisoit  A.  Wiluams,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  dated  June  II,  and  In  regard  to 
your  efforts  to  promote  some  reasonable  type 
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of  flnAndal  protoeUoa  to  tboM  owning  prop- 
trty  aloDC  Um  Atlantic  ■—board. 

I  pwoaially.  bav*  foUo««d  with  great  In' 
ttrwt,  the  reports  of  th«M  efforU.  which 
from  Um*  to  tlma  reach  the  preee.  and  be- 
lieve me,  we  alooc  the  shore,  are  grateful 
for  what  you  are  trying  to  aocompliah. 

Am  you  haTe  mM,  It  la  dllBcuIt  to  per- 
suade your  colltafwae  from  States  other  than 
thoae  aloof  the  eaat  ooaat.  that  they  »hare 
with  you  the  reapondblllty  for  the  enactment 
of  aome  type  of  enabling  leglalaUon.  Per- 
haps they  loee  ilcht  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  their  own  oonstltiMnts  own  a  vast  amount 
of  ooastal  property. 

A»  you  perhaps  are  aware  the  Borough 
of  Ship  Bottom  la  1  mile  long  with  lu  east- 
erly boundary  beAag  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  main  boulevard  running  up  and  down 
the  island  Is  one  block  west  ot  the  ocean.  I 
Inquired  of  our  tax  collector  and  be  informed 
me  as  follows. 

There  are  M  etieets.  1  block  long,  run- 
ning from  the  boulevard  to  the  ocean,  in  the 
mile  length  of  the  boroogh.  On  theee  streets 
are  found  ratablaa  on  buildings  only  ( not  In- 
cluding land  value)  In  the  amount  of  $3.- 
934300. 

Based  on  100  percent  of  true  value  these 
ratablae  are  the  total  of  the  assessed  value 
of  445  structures.  Of  theee  structures,  only 
•6  are  locally  owned.  The  other  369  are 
In  absentee  ownership. 

Some  of  theee  owners  live  In  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Mew  Tork,  Ohio  and  Delaware. 
In  other  areas  alone  the  Atlantic  Coast.  It 
would  seem  that  this  same  pattern  of  owner- 
ship mlfht  malntatn  and  a  sampling  of  sim- 
ilar flfuree  to  those  which  I  have  offered, 
might  Indicate  the  flnanfilal  interest  of  peo- 
ple of  many  Statea  In  the  protection  of  the 
beachfront  propertlee. 

Again,  I  know  that  all  of  our  people  are 
appreciative  of  yoor  efforts  In  their  behalf 
and  are  sincerely  b^lnd  you  In  your  pro- 
poeed  legislation. 

Z  personally  hope  that  from  the  sum  total 
of  the  answers  you  receive  from  your  queries, 
a  workable  and  acceptable  plan  wUl  emerge. 

Trusting  that  you  will  call  upon  the  writer. 
If  I  may  be  of  any  further  service.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fbakx  H  Ki.Kn«. 

Jfayor. 

Boaoooi  or  Lomotobt.  It  J  . 

June  17.  1963. 
Hon.  H«Kswow  A.  Wtu.ums.  Jr., 
VS.  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Daaa  SofATOn  Wn j jsm s :  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  June  11.  1M3,  and  the  copy 
of  8.  30M  encloeed.  which  I  think  certainly 
should  be  reintroduced. 

Longport  and  many  of  Its  residents  suf- 
fered severe  financial  loss  from  the  Ifarch 
1903  storm  and  I  believe  that  your  bill  is  a 
step  In  the  right  direction. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lbom  LcorAaox,  Mayor. 

BoBOTTOH  or  BsaCB  Havxk,  N.J.. 

June  14.  1963. 
Senator  Hakstsow  WnxuMa,  Jr  . 
VJI.  Senate. 
Waihinffton.  D.C. 

Daaa  Sbwatob:  Tours  of  the  11th  at  hand 
regarding  your  blU  8.  3000  which  you  are 
reintroducing  to  the  Senate. 

This  subject  Is  vitally  Important  to  all  of 
the  residents  of  this  borough  as  well  as  I 
am  sure  It  is  of  eoneam  to  all  people  living 
on  the  Atlantic  ooaat.  Bven  though  you  sug- 
gest that  the  bill  will  not  provide  Insurance 
at  this  time,  a  comprehensive  study  to  fur- 
ther our  security  along  the  coast  Is  of  vital 
Importance  to  all  of  us.  I  urgently  request 
that  you  press  this  In  behalf  of  the  Borough 
of  Beach  Haven  to  the  utmost  and  anything 


furthsr  that  we  can  do  at  this  time  we  will 
try  to  do  to  the  fullest  of  our  ability. 
Tours  very  truly, 

DoifALs  R  Rom MKL,  Mayor. 


Tks  Boeouoh  or  Point  PLmuunrr 

Bbach.  N  J  . 
June  14.  19«3. 
Hon.  Hassison  A  Willxamb.  Jr 
UJ  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dkab  SsNAToa-  In  response  to  your  kind 
favor  of  June  11.  regairding  your  bill  8 
3060. 

We  people  living  along  the  coast  are  of 
course  always  at  the  mercy  of  storms  and 
hurricanes.  Under  normal  conditions  we 
can  be  covered  for  wind  damage.  But  in  a 
case,  such  as  last  year's  bad  storm  where 
entire  homes  and  entire  businesses  were 
vrashed  away,  there  is  no  present  coverage 
that  I  know  of. 

I  certainly  believe  that  a  study  regarding 
the  situation  Is  well  In  order  Por  this 
reaaon  I  give  my  hearty  support  to  your  bill, 
or  to  any  other  steps  that  can  work  out  a 
situation  that  can  give  protection  against 
such  terrlflc  losses  as  we  encountered  last 
year. 

Wishing  you  every  success,  and  with  kind 
personal  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henbt  Moobk. 

Mayor 

Asbubt  Pabk.  N  J  . 

July  1.  1963 
Hon.  Habbison  A  Wiluams.  Jr. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

E>BAB  Pbtx:  I  have  discussed  the  pending 
legislation  relative  to  the  study  of  flood  In- 
surance with  the  mayor.  He  and  I  concur 
in  the  opinion  that  it  is  Inoperative  that  a 
study  be  made,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  an  im- 
partial investigation  of  the  critical  situation 
facing  the  municipalities  Is  made,  there  will 
be  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  that  there  Is  a  great  need  (or  some 
type  of  insurance  program 

The  storm  in  March  1902  devastated  vast 
areas,  as  you  know  The  damage  to  private 
property  was  great;  however,  the  damage  to 
public  property,  in  my  opinion,  was  even 
more  disastrous.  Asbury  Park  maintains 
beachfront  properties  with  an  estimated 
value,  including  land  and  buildings,  of  116 
million.  Major  structural  damage  plus  seri- 
ous erosion  were  the  results  of  the  storm. 
We  estimate  that  the  damage  that  could  be 
specifically  attributed  to  the  storm  would,  in 
all  probability,  exceed  •1.600.000  Our  total 
sum  In  connection  with  Federal  aid  to  the 
public  works  department  for  use  In  acquir- 
ing additional  Jetty  protection  was  slightly  In 
excess  of  $360,000. 

The   municipal    taxpayers   can    no   longer 
afford  to  shoulder  the  burden  with  already 
soaring   property    taxes   resulting   from   new 
schools  and  increasing  operating  costs. 
Very  truly  yours, 

KKNDA1.L  H.  LZB. 

Ctfy  Manager. 

The  Crrr  or  Wildwood,   N  J  . 

August  2.  1963 
Hon.  Habbison  A.  WnxiAiis.  Jr  . 
US.  Senate 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Sxnatob  Williams  I  have  your  letter 
of  June  11  with  copy  of  the  bill  and  release 
concerning  the  study  of  methods  to  help 
provide  financial  assistance  to  victims  of 
futinre  flood  disasters. 

I  have  Jvist  had  the  opportunity  to  review 
the  material  you  sent  to  me  and  reflect  on 
the  enormity  of  the  devastation  which  took 
place  in  our  area  In  the  March  1902  storm, 
practically  all  of  which  resulted  In  non- 
recoverable  financial  loss  which  must  have 
run  into  billions  of  dollars. 


Such  loss  I  feel  Is  measured  not  only  by 
physical  destruction  but  since  It  occurred  so 
close  to  the  summer  season,  business  losses 
must  have  t>een  monstrous. 

Of  course  this  dlfflcult  problem  should  be 
studied.  When  these  losses  occur  the  Gov- 
ernment attempts  to  help  but  it  Is  obviously 
limited  in  the  nature  of  the  help  it  can 
give  I  am  sure  that  if  some  plan  could  be 
developed  whereby  private  individuals  could 
secure  some  protection  against  flood  damage, 
almilar  for  example  to  the  war  risk  insurance 
program  maintained  during  World  War  II, 
this  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  theee  disaster 
areas 

Sincerely, 

Ralph   O    James. 

Mayor 

Exhibit  1 
8  2032 
A  bill  to  authorise  a  study  of  methods  of 
helping  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
victims  of  future  flood  disasters 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator 
shall  undertake  an  immediate  study  of  al- 
ternative programs  which  could  be  estab- 
lished to  help  provide  financial  assistance 
to  those  suffering  property  losses  in  flood 
disasters,  including  alternative  methods  of 
Federal  flood  Insurance,  as  well  as  the  exist- 
ing flood  Insurance  program,  and  shall  re- 
port his  findings  and  reconunendations  to  the 
President  for  submission  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  nine  months  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  or  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
this  study,  whichever  is  later.  The  report 
shall  Include,  among  other  things,  an  indica- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  each  program 
studied,  an  estimate  of  its  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  to  property  owners  on 
the  basis  of  reasonable  assumptions,  and 
the  legal  authority  for  State  financial  par- 
ticipation. With  respect  to  each  method  of 
flood  insurance  considered,  th«  report  shall 
Include  an  Indication  of  the  schedule  of 
estimated  rates  adequate  to  pay  all  claims 
for  probable  losses  over  a  reasonable  period 
of  years,  the  feasibility  of  Federal  flood  plain 
Boning  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  areas 
which  may  be  excluded  from  Insurance  cover- 
age, and  the  feasibility  of  inltisting  a  flood 
Insurance  program  on  an  experimental  basis 
In  designated  pilot  areas.  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 


BRACERO  PROGRAM— A  LAW  WITH- 
OUT A  NEED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  low  Income  and  persistent 
underemplosrment  of  the  Amei^can 
mlRratory  worker  in  this  country  is 
directly  related  to  the  large-scale  im- 
portation of  Mexican  farmworkers  un- 
der Public  Law  78.  During  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor  on  S.  527.  a  bill  to  provide  grow- 
ers with  a  steady  and  reliable  work  force 
and  Increase  the  employment  of  Amer- 
ican workers,  excellent  testimony  was 
ofTered  demonstrating  the  drastic  im- 
pact these  Mexican  farmworkers  have 
had  on  the  wages  and  working  oppor- 
tunities of  Americans. 

On  August  7,  Mr.  Andrew  Biemlller, 
speaking  for  the  APL-CIO,  very  force- 
fully stated  the  case  against  any  further 
extension  of  Public  Law  78.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
his  fine  statement  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcora,  as  follows: 

When  the  AFL-CIO  testified  t  monthii  ago 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Houae  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  on  proposals  to  extend 
the  Mexican  contract  labor  program,  we 
pointed  out  that  the  very  existence  of  Public 
L.1W  78  has  these  many  years  "destroyed  any 
Incentive  on  the  part  of  employers  to  devtiop 
a  stable  source  of  dcxnestic  agricultural  labor 
based  on  American  wages  and  American  con- 
ditions of  work."  We  added  further  that  "do- 
mestic workers  were,  and  still  are,  available 
to  meet  this  need,  and  cooperative  planning 
by  American  employers,  workers,  and  their 
gavernment  can  assure  a  stable  and  avail- 
able agricultural  work  force.** 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Senate  to  let 
Public  Law  78  die  In  1963.  We  do  so  for  the 
following  reasons: 

(1)  The  Mexican  contract  labor  {vogram 
has  undermined  wage  and  work  standards 
for  American  farmworkers  on  a  wholesale 
basis. 

The  record  is  clear  for  all  to  see. 

In  1966,  the  then  Secretary  at  Labor,  Jamea 
Mitchell  said :  "We  mint  remember  that  theee 
workers  not  only  do  not  have  tbe  proteetloa 
of  most  of  the  social  legislation  whk:h  jdaeea 
a  floor  under  the  eoocomlo  well-being  of 
most  Americans;  but  they  are  deprived  even 
of  the  'automatic'  action  of  a  free  labor 
market,  in  which  labor  shortage  tends  to 
bring  Its  own  correction."  * 

In  November  1959,  Fortune  magazine  said: 
"The  farmers'  preference  for  them  (the 
braceroe)  has  tended,  in  eonoe  cases,  to  re- 
duce the   wages  of  domestic  migrants. 

"The  reason  for  this  Is  that  fanners  can 
get  braceros  only  when  they  can  prove  they 
face  a  shortage  of  domestic  labor.  To  Insure 
that  there  will  be  a  shortage,  many  farmerB, 
especially  In  1>exas  and  California,  offer  wagea 
and  working  coiMlltlona  that  domaetle  work- 
ers won't  accept." 

More  recently  the  report  ot  the  Welfare 
Study  Commission  of  CUifomla  to  Qov.  Ed- 
mund Brown,  January  1963,  had  this  to  aay: 
"California's  almost  150,000  farm  laboren 
are  one  occupational  group  in  California  ao 
deeply  locked  tn  poverty  that  It  Is  set  off 
from  all  others." 

These  are  the  conaequencea  of  a  bracero 
program. 

( 2 )  The  poverty  of  American  farmworkata, 
sustained  and  prolonged  by  Public  Law  78. 
Is  a  tragedy  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workers  and  family  members  Involved  and 
its  social  cost  is  tremendoiis. 

Our  domestic  agricultural  wage  earners. 
dls|riaced  by  automation  and  braoeroe.  are 
characterized  by  low  educatkmal  levaki  and 
a  high  proportion  of  Mexican-Americana  and 
other  disadvantaged  minority  groups  with 
nowhere  to  go  but  Into  the  ranks  of  the 
hard  core  urban  or  rural  unemployed.  It 
Is  a  tragically  sad  fact  that  these  minority 
groups  are  poorly  equipped  to  move  sueoees- 
fully  Into  nonagrlcultural  segments  of  the 
modem  economy.  If  the  Congreae  will  end 
Public  Law  78,  It  wlU  help  preeerve  for  theee 
people  }obe  tn  agriculture — Jobs  for  which 
they  are  trained  and  competent. 

(3)  Public  Law  78  foeters  a  system  of 
colonialism.  It  solves  no  longrun  proMuns 
for  the  Imported  foreign  worker  or  the  do- 
mestic worker  he  replaces.  It  should  be 
noted  that  when  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives rejected  the  extension  of  Public  Law  78, 
the  president  of  the  Mexican  Antl-CoDamu- 
nist  Trade  Union  Movement,  the  president 
of  Mexico's  National  Farmers  Federation,  and 
the  Mexican  Department  of  Interior  puMlcly 
hailed  the  prospective  terminatlaB  of  the 
bracero  program.     The  concept  of  aa  alien 


'  Address  before  the  National  Conferenoe 
of  Farm  Labor  Servlcea.  Loa  Angeles,  Febru- 
ary 23, 1959. 


labor  force  in  our  country,  a  labor  force 
stripped  of  the  normal  rights  of  citizens  or 
residents.  Is  repugnant  to  men  of  good  will. 
Again  I  repeat  that  Public  Law  78  has 
created  an  adverse  depressing  effect  on  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  domestic 
agricultural  laborers,  the  reason  for  which 
I  shall  discuss  later  In  my  testimony.  We 
beUeve  the  Senate  should  vote  for  legislation 
along  the  lines  of  S.  527  rather  than  vote  to 
continue    the    degrading    bracero    program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  earlier,  on  July  30,  Rev.  James 
L.  Vizzard  of  the  National  Catholic  Rural 
life  Conference  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee against  the  bracero  program, 
saying  that  it  was  "morally  objection- 
able." I  ask  unsuiimous  consent  that 
Father  Vizzard's  forceful  testimony  be 
included  in  my  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RsccMio,  as  follows: 

TiSTTMOKT  or  Fathex  Vizs&kd 

Father  Viibaxd.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers c€  the  subcommittee,  I  am  director  of 
the  Waahlngton  OfBce  of  the  National  Catho- 
lic Itural  Life  Conference  at  1312  Massa- 
chuaetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  To- 
day I  also  represent  and  speak  for  the 
Bishops'  Committee  for  Migrant  Workers  and 
the  Bishops'  Committee  for  the  Spanish 
Speaking. 

The  bill  which  Is  before  you  today,  S.  537, 
Voluntary  Farm  Employment  Service  Act,  is 
In  our  Judgment  the  most  important  ot  your 
package  ot  bills  to  come  up  so  far  for  con- 
sideration and  hearings.  This  bill,  we  be- 
lieve, la  urgently  needed  both  by  employers. 
Is  order  that  they  might  have  an  assured, 
reliable  labor  force,  and  by  the  workers,  that 
they  might  have  fuller  and  more  stable  em- 
pioyment. 

The  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Confer- 
ence and  the  other  Catholic  organizations  I 
repreaant  are  convinced  that  no  time  was 
more  opportune  for  the  consideration  and, 
we  hope,  adoption  of  this  bill.  Two  prin- 
cipal facts  support  this  opinion. 

The  ftret  fact  Is  the  recent  refusal  of  the 
House  to  extend  beyond  the  end  of  this 
year  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  under 
Pablle  Law  78.  The  members  of  this  sub- 
committee are  fully  aware  that  this  action 
by  the  House  Is  widely  considered  an  unex- 
pected major  victory  for  the  forces  of  re- 
form. One  embittered  House  spokesman  for 
the  advocates  of  extension  has  not  hesitated 
to  give  the  credit — or,  from  his  point  of 
view,  l>lame — to  the  combined  forces  of  or- 
gaalaad  labor  and  the  church  groups.  In 
a  pohUe  statement  he  asserted : 

**WhaB  Walter  Beuther  and  the  church 
groupa  put  pressure  on  Congress ,  the  going 
geta  mighty  rough." 

It  might  not  be  inappropriate  to  indicate 
here  that  having  won  this  battle  our  forces 
are  not  relaxing  and  assuming  that  the  war 
has  been  won.  We  continue  to  be  alert  to 
efforts  to  revive  the  bracero  program  through 
action  originating  either  in  the  Ho\ise  or  in 
the  Senate.  We  ask  members  of  this  sub- 
eommlttae  to  Join  us  in  vlgUance  against  any 
each  action  in  this  body. 

At  any  rate  It  can  be  reasonably  hoped  that 
the  bracero  program,  which  for  so  Eoany 
years  has  served  as  a  labor  crutch  for  em- 
ployers, is  now  permanently  discarded.  That 
means  that  farm  employers  who  have  de- 
pended on  the  Government  to  jwovlde  them 
with  braceros  for  seasonal  labor  win  have  to 
begin  acting  like  all  other  employers.  They 
will  have  to  secure  their  own  labor  force 
from  among  available  American  workers. 
Tliey  win  have  to  make  Job  and  wage  oon- 
<Utloaa  attractive  and  competitive  enough  to 


Interest  qualified  workers  at  the  times  and 
in  the  numbers  needed. 

We  believe,  however,  that  at  least  for  a 
transitional  or  perhaps  even  for  a  longer 
p«-iod  growers  will  need  an  orderly  and  stable 
means  of  securing  sufficient  qualified  Ameri- 
can workers,  such  as  Is  provided  for  in  S. 
527.  Unless  this  bill  is  p>assed  we  anticipate 
that  employers  will  soon  be  engaged  In  a 
de6p>erate,  sometimes  futile  and  perhaps  even 
cutthroat  Bcramble  for  workers.  Employers, 
we  believe,  need  the  program  envisioned  in 
S.  527  even  more  than  do  the  workers.  This 
Is  the  first  fact  which  argues  clearly  and 
emphatically  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  In 
this  session  of  Congress. 

The  second  fact  that  argues  conclusively 
for  such  action  Is  the  newly  heightened  and 
aggravated  need  of  the  workers  themselves. 
In  the  last  several  years  the  situation  of 
migrant  workers  rather  than  improving  has 
In  many  ways  been  deteriorating.  Mechani- 
zation has  been  eliminating  many  jobs,  par- 
ticularly In  cotton,  and  cutting  down  on  the 
days  of  labor  in  those  jobs  still  available. 
In  each  of  the  last  2  years  both  the  days 
worked  by  the  migrants  and  their  annual  In- 
come dropped  significantly. 

Moreover,  there  has  been  an  accelerated 
fiow  Into  the  migrant  labor  pool  of  ex- 
tenants,  sharecroppers,  and  marginal  farm- 
ers. Squeezed  off  the  land  by  the  harsh 
workings  of  the  agricultural  revolution, 
these  unskilled  and  genially  poorly  edu- 
cated members  of  mostly  minority  groups 
have  had  little  choice  except  to  flee  to  the 
misery  of  the  city  slums  or  to  join  the  mi- 
grants in  seeking  seasonal  fannwork. 

There  are  some  Government  programs 
operating,  such  as  the  rural  areas  develop- 
ment program,  and  the  manpower  training 
program,  which  are  helping  to  provide  new 
training  and  job  opportunities  for  some  of 
these  economically  displaced  persons.  But 
the  majority  of  them,  both  new  and  old 
members  of  the  migratory  labor  force,  need 
practical  and  effective  help  to  Increase  and 
improve  their  opportunities  for  work. 

The  way  in  which  until  now  men  have 
found  jobs  and  Jobs  have  found  men  has 
been  altogether  too  casual  and  haphazard 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  either  the  employees 
or  the  employers.  Unless  the  employment 
service  proposed  In  S.  527  will  be  available 
in  the  1964  and  subsequent  crop  seasons, 
one  can  confidently  predict  that  the  farm 
labor  market  will  be  even  more  chaotic  than 
tisual  and  the  experience  of  both  growers 
and  workers  will  be  near  disaster. 

While  it  Is  evident  that  we  believe  that 
S.  527  is  the  answer  to  the  termination  of 
the  bracero  program,  we  would  like  to  hope 
that  Congress  and  the  executive  department 
will  keep  alert  and  act  vigorously  to  prevent 
large  masses  of  Mexican  workers  from  flood- 
ing Into  this  country  either  as  Illegal  en- 
trants— "wetbacks" — or  as  legal  immigrants 
under  Public  Law  414.  Many  growers  will 
still  prefer  Mexican  workers  and  as  past  ex- 
perience shows  they  will  not  be  too  scrupu- 
lous about  whether  they  secure  them  legally 
or  illegally.  It  will  have  accomplished  very 
little  to  have  killed  Public  Law  78  and  to 
have  passed  S.  527  if  growers  are  allowed 
simply  to  use  other  devices  to  perpetuate 
a  Mexican  slave  labor  force  aiKl  to  continue 
to  exclude  citizen  workers  from  jobs  and  in- 
come which  are  rightly  theirs. 

That  Is  my  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  would  like  first  to  comment  that  it  is  a 
source  of  extreme  gratification  to  me  that 
this  committee,  vrithout  even  having  heard 
my  plea  originally  written  for  June  20,  this 
committee  has  been  vigilant  In  anticipating 
an  attempt  to  block  action  in  the  Senate  to 
revive  Public  Law  78. 

To  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  simply  incredi- 
ble that  at  a  time  when  some  of  our  U.S. 
citizens  are  suffering  extreme  poverty  and 
deprivation,  and  vrhen  Jobs,  whether  farm 
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)ob«  or  any  other  ijpm  of  Job«  are  very  hard 
to  come  by,  we  ahoald  ac^ln  be  facing  an 
extension  of  a  law  which  brings  In  hiindreds 
of  thousand  of  directly  competing  workers. 
The  Mexicans,  out  of  their  own  desperate 
porerty.  look  to  this  opportTinlty  to  gain  a 
little  money,  but  In  so  doing  deprive  the 
poorest  of  our  own  poor  cltliens  of  what  few 
Job  opportunities  and  Income  opportunities 
they  have.  We  find  this  morally  objection- 
able In  the  extreme. 

We  are  so  disturbed  by  this  rather  unpre- 
cedented action  of  trying  to  revive  In  the 
Senate  a  bill  alreMly  killed  in  the  House  that 
I  yesterday  wrote  a  letter  to  all  Members  of 
the  Senate,  the  text  of  which  letter,  with 
your  permission.  I  would  like  to  read  into 
the  record  now. 

"Dkab  8xwato«:  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  S  1703,  the  bill  to  extend  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  program  for  1  year.  Is  expected 
to  come  to  the  Senate  floor  very  soon,  per- 
haps in  the  next  day  or  two. 

"Those  of  us  who  oppoee  the  extension 
of  the  bracero  profram  are  both  astonished 
and  disappointed  that  leglslaUon  rejected  by 
the  House  should  be  rushed  to  the  Senate 
floor  without  hearings. 

"On  a  matter  •■  controversial  as  this.  It 
seems  essential  tbat  all  Interested  i>artle8 
should  have  the  ofvportunlty  to  have  their 
views  beard. 

'■partlc\ilarly  la  this  true  of  the  many 
church  bodies  which  have  long  and  uncom- 
promisingly oppomA  the  bracero  program. 
To  mention  only  Oathollc  organizations,  the 
foUowlng  have  repeatedly  gone  on  record  as 
opposed  to  any  eztanslon  of  Public  Law  78: 
The  National  OattioUc  Rural  Life  Confer- 
ence; the  Social  Action  Department,  NCWC; 
the  Bishops'  Committee  for  Migrant  Work- 
ers: the  Bishops'  Oommlttee  for  the  Spanish 
Speaking;  the  National  Council  of  CathoUc 
Men;  the  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women;  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Catholic  College  Students.  A  list  as  long  and 
as  weighty  could  be  given  of  Protestant  and 
other  church  groups  as  well  as  innumerable 
other  citizen  organisations. 

"Surely,  the  unanimous  voice  of  virtually 
everyone  except  the  handful  of  bracero-uslng 
employers  and  their  spokesmen  should  be 
heard. 

"I  appeal,  therefore,  to  you.  Senator,  to  add 
your  voice  and  vote  to  the  effort  to  end 
this  program  once  and  for  all." 

I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity,  Mr. 
Chairman,  also  to  oominent.  If  I  may.  on  the 
proposed  amendments  offered  by  the  Labor 
Depcu^ment  although  It  is  true  that  If  the 
extension  Is  to  be  passed,  these  amendments 
would  improve  the  situation  of  our  migratory 
domestic  workers. 

The  organisations  I  repreeent,  and  I  am 
sure  a  hoet  ot  other  organizations  and  dis- 
tinguished IndlTkluals,  are  adamantly  op- 
posed to  any  further  extension  of  Public  Law 
78,  even  with  the  Labor  Department  amend- 
ments. 

I  can  see  some  reason  why  other  weighty 
circ\imstances  or  considerations  might  per- 
suade the  Labor  Department  and  the  admin- 
istration that  a  1-year  extension  might  be 
acceptable  with  these  amendments  But  this 
Is  what  has  been  going  on  for  year  after  year 
for  13  years  now.  Svery  year,  there  Is  some 
reason,  some  excuse,  some  purported  neces- 
sity for  extending  the  program  for  another 
6  months  or  another  year  or  another  2  years. 
The  Implication  Is  always  present  that  this 
will  be  the  end  ot  this  program.  It  never 
has  been,  and  I  anticipate  that  if  the  pro- 
gram Is  extended  for  another  year,  even  with 
these  Improving  amendments,  next  year  we 
will  have  the  same  battle  over  again. 

We  say  the  program  has  been  killed  In  the 
House.     Let  it  stay  dead. 

I  might  direct  my  comment  to  one  specific 
Item  about  the  amount  of  foreign  exchange 
provided  by  the  wages  earned  by  the  braceroa 
in  the  United  States. 


I  think  there  Is  some  significance  to  the 
fact  that  the  average  amount  of  US  dollars 
brought  back  or  sent  b«u:k  by  Individual 
braceros  for  a  year's  labor  In  the  United 
States  comes  to  something  lees  than  I17S  a 
year.  I  arrived  at  that  figure  by  dividing 
the  $30  million  figure  generally  accepted  by 
the  number  of  Individual  bracero*  who  came 
Into  the  United  States  In  19«a,  191.000  The 
average  returned  to  Mexico  by  each  Individ- 
ual bracero  Is  $175  This  does  not  sound  to 
me  like  very  much  of  a  bonanza 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  that  this  Is  a 
very  Important  method  of  bringing  foreign 
aid  to  the  Mexican  economy  and  to  giving 
great  opportunity  to  Individual  Mexican 
citizens  By  American  standards,  and  I  do 
not  think  even  by  Mexican  standards,  leas 
than  $175  saved  la  not  a  bonanza 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  course  of  hearings  on 
S.  527,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
that  the  bracero  program  has  been  a 
continuing  injustice  to  the  American 
worker.  There  are  qualified  and  willing 
workers  able  to  do  the  braceros'  Jobs,  if 
offered  a  decent  wage  and  decent  living 
conditions.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  bracero  is  provided  by  agreement 
with  Mexico  with  decent  housing,  work- 
men's compensation,  and  a  guaranteed 
amount  of  work.  The  American  migrant 
has  none  of  these  protections.  Under 
the  provisions  of  S.  527.  the  American 
worker  would  be  able  to  receive  the  same 
benefits  now  given  to  the  Mexican.  At 
the  same  time,  the  grower  under  this 
voluntary  program  would  be  assured  of 
a  qualified  labor  force  at  harvest  time. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  people  who 
cry  havoc  at  the  prospect  that  Public 
Law  78  will  be  allowed  to  die  a  well -de- 
served death,  vigorously  fight  a  program 
which  would  meet  their  labor  needs.  It 
is  unfortunate  at  a  time  of  high  unem- 
ployment, particularly  among  agricul- 
tural workers,  that  some  American 
farmers  have  become  so  dependent  on 
agricultural  mercenaries  that  they  re- 
fuse even  to  consider  a  program  which 
will  give  the  American  worker  an  op- 
portunity for  a  Just  wage  and  a  decent 
Ufe. 


WHAT  OUR  CITIES  NEED  MOST : 
BRAINS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  fine  organizations 
dedicated  to  seeking  long-term  solutions 
to  the  perplexing  problems  which  con- 
front the  rapidly  expanding  and  decay- 
ing cities  of  America  is  Action,  Inc., 
which  recently  published  a  study,  by  Wil- 
liam Carpenter,  entitled:  "What  Our 
Cities  Need  Most:  Brains— The  Case  for 
Voluntary  Support  of  Graduate  Educa- 
tion in  Urban  Planning.  Renewal,  and 
Development." 

Since  entering  the  Senate.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  taken  a  special  Interest  In 
the  problems  of  our  cities — housing, 
transportation,  employment  opportuni- 
ties, urban  renewal  activity,  water  and 
air  pollution,  open  space,  and  many  other 
dlfiBcult  problems. 

It  has  become  evident  to  me  that  we 
do  not  have  the  vast  pool  of  talent  and 
skills  and  knowledge  needed  In  order  to 
cope  with  the  massive  and  Interlocking 
headaches  of  slums,  traffic  Jams,  blight, 
crime,  apathy,  and  Ignorance.     We  do 


not  have  enough  public  knowledge  about 
urban  affairs,  nor  do  we  have  the  trained 
manpower  necessary  to  keep  pace  with 
the  multiplicity  of  growing  city  and 
suburban  problems. 

Some  efforts  are  now  underway  In  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors,  and  Fed- 
eral legislation  now^  provides  financial 
help  to  communities  In  making  and 
carrying  out  their  own  planning  efTorts. 
But  no  Federal  assistance  Is  available  to 
help  people  who  want  to  learn  the  skills 
of  planning,  urban  renewal,  and  redevel- 
opment. 

At  present,  the  Sears  Roebuck  Founda- 
tion, the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Founda- 
tion, the  Loula  Laker  Foundation,  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  several  universi- 
ties provide  scholarship  money  for  this 
purpose.  But  these  efforts,  however  en- 
lightened and  helpful,  have  not  met  the 
need. 

The  Action  report  confirms  my  long- 
held  view  that  a  much  wider  attack  on 
this  matter  is  Imperative.  We  must  en- 
courage our  great  corporations  and 
private  institutions  to  realize  that  the 
health  of  our  cities  Is  crucial  to  their 
own  well-being.  After  all,  by  the  end  of 
this  century — only  37  more  years — 85 
percent  of  all  Americans  will  live  In 
urban  areas.  Even  today.  80  percent  of 
all  America's  productive  capacity  is 
located  in  the  cities. 

As  the  report  says,  our  corporations 
have  a  clear  self-Interest  in  keeping  our 
cities  genuinely  attractive  and  healthful 
places  In  which  to  live  and  work.  We 
caimot  make  them  that  way  without 
more  skilled  personnel  working  on  the 
problems.  This  means  that  private 
sources  must  come  forward  with  fellow- 
ship money  and  programs  of  public  In- 
formation which  will  spur  all  of  us  on 
to  the  solutions  these  problems  demand. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  report  be  in- 
cluded In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  The  full  report,  by  Wil- 
liam Carpenter,  administrative  oflBcer  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Foundation, 
is  available  from  Action,  Inc..  2  West 
46th  Street.  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

What    Otm    Crriis    Nxed    Most:    Bsains 
(By      WUllam      Carpenter.      administrative 

officer,  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Founda- 
tion) 

Can  any  sensitive  observer  say  that  the 
way  we  live  In  cities  today  Is  satisfactory? 
There  are  good  reasons  why  business  and 
civic  leaders  throughout  America  are  becom- 
ing Increasingly  concerned  about  today's 
conditions,  and  the  prospects  for  tomorrow. 
In  our  metropolitan  centers: 

Twenty  percent  or  more  of  urban  dwellers 
living  In  substandard  slum  housing. 

Commuters  caught  twice  a  day  In  trafHc 
jams. 

Streets  and  sidewalks  unsafe  after  dark. 

Racial  tensions  simmering  and  occasion- 
ally erupting  In  violence. 

Ugliness  and  blight  destroying  the  land- 
scape. 

Air  and  water  pollution  In  an  uneasy  equi- 
librium, or  best,  with  control  measures. 

And  In  many  large  cities  an  absence  of 
effective  competition  between  the  two  great 
political  parties. 

In  a  broad  sense,  this  report  Is  concerned 
with  problems  such  as  these.     It  Is  addressed 
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primarily  to  American  business  leaders,  those 
who  are  In  a  position  to  influence  construc- 
tively the  course  of  our  highly  urbanized  so- 
ciety, through  the  support  of  university 
postgraduate  programs  In  the  field  of  urban 
studies.     The  case  rests  on  these  points: 

( 1 )  Today  2  out  of  3  U.S.  citizens  live  In 
our  212  metropolitan  areas;  by  the  turn  of 
the  century  this  fraction  will  probably  be 
6  out  of  7. 

(2)  It  Is  but  a  small  exaggeration  to  say 
that  with  the  obvious  exceptions  of  farming 
and  certain  mineral  Industries,  the  Ameri- 
can economy  today  Is  the  American  metropo- 
lis. Approximately  80  percent  of  our  produc- 
tive capacity  la  located  within  the  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  Nation. 

(3)  From  the  point  of  view  of  public  ex- 
penditures, the  local  scene  Is  growing  In 
Impyortance  year  by  year.  In  fiscal  1961  local 
governments  spent  942  billion,  roughly  equiv- 
alent to  the  size  of  the  Federal  budget,  minus 
Defense.     In  1950  the  figure  was  917  billion. 

(4)  The  growth  of  the  metropolis  brings 
special  problems,  demanding  the  talents  of 
professionals  trained  In  city  planning,  \irban 
renewal,  housing,  transportation,  area  de- 
velopment, etc.  There  Is  a  serious  shortage 
of  competent  men  and  women  In  these  fields. 
with  two  or  more  Jobs  to  be  filled  for  every 
trained  person  available. 

(5)  It  Is  our  belief  that  from  an  adequate 
supply  of  such  talent  we  will  see  the  emer- 
gence of  the  broad-gaged  executives  that 
are  needed  to  manage  competently  the  many 
semlpubllc.  semlprlvate  efforts  In  redevelop- 
ment that  will  be  undertaken  In  our  cities. 

(6)  America's  corporations,  both  large  and 
small,  have  helped  substantially  to  Increase 
the  supply  of  trained  manpower  in  many 
other  fields.  Present  corporate  ald-to-educa- 
tlon  programs  demonstrate  conclusively  the 
concern  of  business  leadership  for  the  health 
and  vitality  of  our  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Almost  9200  million  per  year  In 
voluntary  corporate  assistance  stands  as  tes- 
timony to  this  acknowledgment  of  responsi- 
bility toward  our  society. 

(7)  The  field  of  urban  studies  urgently 
requires  much  more  support  than  the  pit- 
tance It  now  attracts — In  response  to  the 
great  need.  In  the  service  of  the  public,  and 
In  the  long-term  enlightened  self-interest  of 
the  donor. 

The  planning  of  urban  growth  and  redevel- 
opment Is  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  fac- 
ing the  Nation  today.  And  the  challenge 
must  be  answered  by  well-trained  people. 
In  the  words  of  Dr.  Luther  Oullck.  chair- 
man of  the  Institute  of  Public  Administra- 
tion: "Some  may  think  our  great  need  in 
the  cities  Is  water,  or  sewers,  or  wider  streets, 
or  more  schools,  or  housing.  Fundamentally. 
they  are  wrong.  The  real  things  we  need  are 
brains,  character,  drive,  organization,  and 
leadership." 

The  few  existing  fellowship  programs  sup- 
porting graduate  study  In  city  planning. 
urban  renewal,  and  housing  have  proven  that 
more  and  better  qualified  young  men  and 
women  can  be  attracted  to  this  field  if  finan- 
cial support  for  their  education  Is  available. 
But  there  Is  a  great  need  for  more  fellow- 
ships, research  grants,  and  aid  for  curriculum 
Improvement  In  the  universities  that  offer 
these  and  related  subjects.  It  Is  to  help  at- 
tain these  objectives  that  Action  presents 
this  report  and  offers  Its  assistance. 

THX     Crrt      TOD4T 

Actually,  the  best  place  to  begin  our  story 
Is  not  In  the  city,  but  rather  on  the  farm.  A 
quick  review  of  a  few  recent  and  long-range 
developments  In  U.S.  agriculture  reveals  the 
source  of  many  urban  problems. 

It  Is  a  commonplace  fact  that  our  farm 
population  has  been  shrinking,  even  in  ab- 
solute terms,  while  the  number  of  urban 
dwellers  has  been  skyrocketing.     n.S.  farm 


population  now  is  at  approximately  the  same 
level  as  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  productivity  of  American  agriculture 
today  is  such  that  one  farmer  can  feed  some 
27  people  otherwise  occupied.  As  recently 
as  1950  this  ratio  was  1  to  14.  The  revolu- 
tion In  farm  productivity  brought  about 
these  changes  In  the  two  decades  between 
1940  and  1960 : 

Man-hours  devoted  to  farmwork  In  the 
United  States  dropped  by  50  percent. 

Total  land  in  use  for  agriculture,  including 
cropland,  pastures,  and  woodland  Increased 
only  S'/a  percent. 

The  national  population  thus  provided  for. 
with  half  as  much  labor  and  about  the  same 
unount  of  land,  grew  by  36  percent. 

Farm  output  per  man-hour  during  these 
two  decades  more  than  tripled.  By  com- 
parison. In  manufacturing  the  output  per 
production  worker-hour  rose  by  only  74  per- 
cent. 

The  companion  phenomenon  to  this  agri- 
cultural revolution  has  been  a  migration  of 
millions  of  people  from  the  farm  to  Indus- 
trial and  service  Jobs  in  the  city  that  Is  truly 
one  of  the  great  population  upheavals  of 
modern  times.  Perhaps  the  most  dramatic 
aspect  of  this  change  has  been  the  depar- 
ture of  millions  of  Negroes  from  the  rural 
South,  and  their  settling  In  the  large  cities 
in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Closely  related  to  this  urban  metamor- 
phosis is  the  flight  to  suburbia  of  millions 
of  former  city  dwellers,  to  the  extent  that 
most  of  the  older  central  cities  actually  lost 
population  during  the  decade  of  the  fifties. 
Of  the  dozen  largest  cities  In  1950,  all  but 
Los  Angeles  suffered  a  net  loss  during  the 
ensuing  10  years.  However,  each  of  these  12 
metr(^>olltan  areas — city  plus  suburbs — grew 
appreciably. 

Thus,  expanding  population  and  rapidly 
changing  agricultural  technology,  among 
other  influences,  have  set  In  motion  a  chain- 
reaction  sequence  of  events,  which,  superim- 
posed upon  a  rigid  and  outdated  tangle  of 
urban  jxilltlcal  Jurisdictions,  has  led  to  a 
collection  of  frustrating  questions  often  re- 
garded as  America's  most  pressing  national 
problem,  after:  (l)  the  Issue  of  war  and 
peace,  and  (2)  the  management  of  our 
economy. 

The  shortage  of  trained  administrative, 
professional  and  technical  people  In  the  local 
public  agencies  is  directly  responsible  for 
many  of  the  existing  problems  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  Is  perhaps  the  greatest  handi- 
cap facing  both  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions that  labor  therein.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  urban  renewal,  for  example: 

A  well-known  real  estate  developer  was 
describing  to  a  professional  audience  his 
troubles  in  completing  a  new  luxury  apart- 
ment buUdlng  in  a  renewal  area  of  an  east 
coast  city.  Of  the  4  years  required  to  com- 
plete the  building,  12  to  15  months  were 
wasted  because  of  his  lack  of  experience, 
indicating  that  public  officials  are  not  the 
only  actors  in  this  drama  who  need  coaching. 
He  warned  other  developers  Interested  In 
such  Investments  to  carefully  scrutinize  the 
staff  and  director  of  the  local  public  agency 
to  make  sure  that  they  are  competent,  and 
if  not.  to  move  on  in  search  of  better  and 
safer  opportunities. 

The  Institute  for  Social  Science  Research 
in  1963  published  a  report  titled  "Renewing 
America's  Cities,"  which  commented  on  cer- 
tain wastes  and  inefficiencies  in  the  urban 
renewal  program.  The  authors  refer  to  ex- 
amples wherein  the  local  public  agency  has 
obtained  Federal  funds  for  a  given  project, 
then  has  moved  on  to  projects  two,  three,  and 
four,  meanwhile  setting  aside  completion  of 
the  first  becaiise  of  lack  of  adequate  staff 
personnel  to  execute  It. 

In  the  1962  reissue  of  "The  City  Is  the 
People,"   by   an   outstanding  architect   and 


planner,  the  late  Henry  Churchill,  the  fol- 
lov^ng  statement  appears,  relative  to  the  red- 
tape  that  has  been  encountered  in  the  Fed- 
eral Renewal  Administration: 

"One  reason  for  this,  it  must  be  said  In 
extenuation,  was  the  Incompetency  of 
many — far,  far  too  many  of  the  professional 
plans  submitted.  Some  were  Just  plain  In- 
competent, others  were  deliberately  short- 
cut In  order  to  get  away  with  as  little  work 
as  possible,  stUl  others  bore  obvious  earmarks 
of  having  been  done  by  hacks." 

These  examples  are  illustrative  of  today's 
personnel  problems.  What  does  the  future 
hold  for  our  highly  urbanized  society? 

THE    CTTT    TOMOSBOW 

As  recently  as  November  of  1962,  William 
L.  Slasrton,  commissioner  of  the  Federal  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Administration,  stated  that  he 
could  see  "no  end  to  the  current  shortage  of 
trained  manpower  to  staff  the  public 
agencies — at  all  levels  of  government — that 
are  Involved  in  urban  planning  and  action 
renewal  programs." 

The  best  available  evidence  points  to  a 
continuation  of  this  difficult  situation  in  the 
years  to  come: 

Item:  Authorities  predict  that  by  the  end 
of  this  century  U.S.  population  will  be  320 
million,  of  whom  85  percent  will  be  urban 
dwellers.  One-third  of  our  people,  about  107 
million,  will  be  in  10  "super  metropolises"; 
perhaps  40  percent  will  be  in  nearly  300 
urban  areas  varying  In  size  from  100,000  up 
to  5  million;  the  remainder  will  be  on  farms. 
In  the  villages  and  small  towns,  and  the 
smaller  cities.  Even  today  two-thirds  of  the 
Nation  lives  In  the  212  areas  classlfled  as 
metropolitan  by  the  US.  Census  Bureau.  In 
less  than  20  years,  one-half  of  our  total  popu- 
lation will  be  concentrated  in  40  urban 
complexes. 

Item:  Real  estate  in  American  cities  and 
metropolitan  areas  has  a  value  of  approxi- 
mately 9500  billion.  This  is  about  equaled 
by  the  value  of  all  public  facilities — streets, 
sewers,  public  buildings,  schools,  etc.  Yet 
within  20  years  or  so  we  may  expect  roughly 
to  double  the  size  of  these  assets — the  physi- 
cal plant  that  we  call  the  city.  This  Increase 
of  91  trillion  in  20  years  means  an  average 
annual  increment  of  950  billion,  which,  Inci- 
dentally, Is  about  the  size  of  the  current  na- 
tional defense  budget. 

The  relative  magnitude  of  our  urban  facili- 
ties can  perhaps  be  better  appreciated  when 
compared  with  the  assets  of  manufacturing 
Industry.  As  reported  by  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board,  in  1968  the  book 
value  of  capital  Invested  in  all  of  U.S.  manu- 
facturing industries  totaled  9214  billion. 

Item:  While  industry  and  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishment absorb  an  annual  increment  of 
professionally  trained  people  numbering  weU 
over  10.000 — newly  graduated  engineers, 
chemists,  accountants,  etc. — the  specialists 
available  to  guide  and  plan  the  growth  and 
restructuring  of  our  cities  can  be  counted  in 
the  hundreds. 

In  October  of  1960  a  report  was  prepared 
for  the  Federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  on  educational  needs  for  housing 
and  urban  affairs.  Referring  to  the  pro- 
fessionals concerned  with  urban  planning, 
housing,  public  administration,  and  various 
technical  services  required  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city,  the  report  estimated  that 
"about  flve-Blxths  of  the  vacancies  that  will 
need  to  be  fllled  In  the  next  10  years  will  go 
unfllled  or  else  they  will  be  fllled  by  un- 
qualified people." 


PXOFXSSIONAI,      >CAKPOWEB- 
BESPONSIBIUTT  T 


-WHOSE 


What  should  be  done  to  help  close  this 
gap.  and  who  should  pay  the  bill?  Should 
support  for  education  in  urban  studies  come 
from  business  and  industry,  from  the  pri- 
vate  foundations,   from  trade    associations. 
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from  State  and  loeal  goremment  units,  or 
fram  the  Padaral  Ooraminent?  Or  ihcrald 
w«  leaT«  tt  up  to  t>M  gratfuat*  >tud«nU  to 
pay  their  own  way.  aaiteted  whenever  poaal- 
ble  by  xxnl>eiaHy  rMOvroaa? 

The  eeonomlea  of  higher  education  today 
render  the  lattor  aototlon  extremely  unreal- 
iBtlc.  In  the  Srat  place,  the  colleges  and 
unlversltlea  do  aot  now  haTe  the  meana  to 
award  the  needed  eupport  to  enough  gradu- 
ate atudenta  In  thla  area,  considering  the 
competition  tram  many  department*  for  the 
limited  funda  available.  HoweTer.  It  mviat  be 
eald  that  part  of  the  attack  on  thU  problem 
must  ccxne  trooa  the  educational  institutions 
themselves:  the  development  officers  nnd 
urban  studlee  department  beads  must  do  a 
better  Job  of  MlUng  their  case  for  broader 
support. 

We  cannot  expect  the  required  number  of 
young  people  to  complete  the  needed  profes- 
sional education,  siistalned  solely  by  their 
own  or  family  funds.  This  Ls  particularly 
true  of  the  ezperlenoed  Individual  who  wishes 
to  enhance  his  competence  by  retximlng  to 
school  for  a  year  or  more  of  graduate  work. 
Chances  are  that  he  has  a  family;  there  Is 
a  limit  to  the  sacrifices  that  can  be  expected. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  In  many  other 
fields  postgraduate  education  is  heavily  sub- 
sidized— by  several  Federal  agencies  such  as 
the  National  Sctanoe  Foundation,  by  Indus- 
try, the  private  foundations,  and  other 
sources.  Assistance  takes  the  form  of  fellow- 
ships, requiring  no  work  from  the  awardee, 
and  teaching  or  research  asslstantahlps, 
which  reqiilre  scene  performance  of  duties. 

As  might  be  expected,  support  for  the 
physical  and  bioioglcal  sciences,  and  for 
englnerlng,  leads  the  parade.  In  engineer- 
ing. 48  percent  of  graduate  students  have 
fellowships,  B2  percent  research  asslstant- 
shlpe.  and  00  percent  teaching  asststantshlps. 
with  99  percent  enjoying  some  form  of  sup- 
port. (Obviously,  many  Individuals  have  the 
benefit  of  two  or  three  different  t>'pes  of 
aid. )  In  the  physical  and  biological  sciences 
the  aggregate  figure  is  even  higher — 97  per- 
cent. By  contrast,  the  total  for  professional 
fields  Indlcatee  only  80  percent  with  fellow- 
ship support,  and  Tt  jwrcent  with  research 
asslstantahlps. 

Fellowship  and  research  support  for  grad- 
uate study  In  city  and  regional  planning  In 
urban  renewal  and  redevelopment,  and  In 
related  fields.  Is  below  the  averages  for  pro- 
fessional education.  Tet  there  Is  a  large 
reservoir  of  talented  people  who  can  be  at- 
tracted to  this  field,  and  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  their  services  which  will  increase 
dramatically  in  the  next  decade  and  beyond. 

Now  to  return  to  the  vital  question — who 
should  pay  the  bin  for  this  segment  of  higher 
education?  Over  the  past  4  years  there  have 
been  vigorous  attempts,  aocae  coming  cloee 
to  realization,  to  Involve  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  fellowships  for  city  planning  and 
related  discipline*.  A  proposed  amendment 
to  the  1961  Housing  Act  would  have  provided 
300  federally  financed  fellowships,  which  Is 
more  than  the  current  annual  production  of 
professional  degreee  In  all  of  the  29  univer- 
sities granting  the  degree  of  master  of  city 
planning.  This  attempt  was  unsuccessful, 
and  to  date  there  Is  no  Federal  provision  for 
such  awards  (other  than  a  few  doctoral 
grants  under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act) . 

However,  certain  Federal  programs  do  pro- 
vide funds  to  aaelst  local  governments  In 
their  planning  efforts.  For  example,  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  authorizes  Federal 
granu  to  Bupptament  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures In  eamprebenslve  land  use  plan- 
ning, encouraglnc  *■>  area-wide  approach  to 
urban  problems,  liore  recent  legislation, 
the  Federal-Aid  Hlf^way  Act  of  19«a,  seU  a 
deadline  of  July  1.  1965:  after  that  date 
metropolitan  areas  lacking  a  transportation 
program  based  on  continuing  planning  will 
not  be  eligible  for  Federal-Aid  highway  proj- 


ect funda  (90  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  Inter- 
state System,  otherwise  90  percent  of  cost). 
The  existing  Inadequate  supply  of  planning 
talent  will  thus  be  stretched  even   further. 

At  present  the  Sears.  Roebuck  Foundation, 
the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Foundation,  and 
the  Loula  Lasker  Foundation  provide  fellow- 
ships on  a  national  basis  for  f^aduate  study 
In  city  planning,  urban  renewal  and  housing, 
with  each  donor  granting  from  10  to  "JO 
awards  per  year  The  State  of  Kentucky 
maintains  a  modest  program  and  t!iere  are 
a  few  gp-ants  admlnl.stered  by  Individual  uni- 
versities 

It  Is  our  belief  th.vt  the  ttekl  of  urNin 
studies  Is  so  broad,  and  the  Imperatives  of 
m:d-20lh  century  virban:«itli)n  so  de- 
manding, that  there  mu.st  be  multiple 
sources  of  support — primarily  corporations 
and  foundations,  but  also  trade  and  profes- 
sional associations,  the  unlveniuics  them- 
selves, and  K'jveriiment  il  unit.'? 

American  Industry  today  voluntarily  sup- 
poru  our  ooUegea  and  unlversltlea  In  the 
amount  of  almost  9200  million  annually. 
Much  of  this  assistance  Is  t^jtally  unrestrict- 
ed, while  a  portion  may  be  directed  to  a  field 
of  Inquiry  In  which  the  don'r  Is  particularly 
Interested.  Thus,  it  Is  not  unusual  for  a 
chemical  manufacturer  to  set  up  a  program 
of  support  In  chemistry  ir  chemical  engi- 
neering (It  goes  without  saying  that  we 
are  referring  only  to  arms  length"  grant.s, 
which  yield  no  direct  benefit  to  the  giver  » 

Many  programs  of  corjKirate  assistance 
which  specify  certain  are. is  of  study  are  re- 
lated to  the  technob  gy  of  manufacture  of 
the  company  s  product,  rather  than  to  Its 
use  Perhaps  this  different  emphasis  In 
certain  ca^es  would  t>e  beneficial  to  all  con- 
cerned. Such  a  shift  could  t>t  a  sIgnlQcant 
contribution  to  the  public  interest,  which, 
after  all.  Is  the  principal  Jufitlflcatlon  tor 
this  entire  effort. 

The  rationale  for  corporate  aid  to  higher 
education  Ls  a  blend  of  altrul.sm.  attention  to 
the  public  good,  and  enlightened  self  Inter- 
est. The  case  for  support  of  graduate  pro- 
grams In  the  field  of  urban  studu^s  must  tit 
this  pul'.ern.  and  It  Is  lur  conviction  that  It 
does 

WHAT     IS     NEEDrD        *     I'IIImRITT     LIST 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  many  leading 
public  officials  have  called  for  a  much  greait-r 
effort  than  has  appeared  so  far  In  the  train- 
ing of  both  urban  specialists  and  general- 
Ista.  Speaking  before  a  conference  on  ur- 
ban renewal  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
in  April  of  1961.  the  Honorable  David  L  Ij»w- 
rence,  then  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  made 
this  statement 

"It  seems  to  me  that  our  problems  will 
fall  Into  three  categories  The  tlrtt  Is  per- 
sonnel—that bloodless  bureaucratic  word 
for  flesh  and  blood  human  beings:  men  and 
women  who  will  direct  and  execute  these 
Intricate,  complicated,  detall-rtdden  redevel- 
opment projects;  people  who  will  plan  them 
wisely,  but  not  love  the  plan  more  than  Its 
accomplishment;  people  who  will  do  the 
paf)er  work  but  not  put  the  procedures  f.rat 
and  results  last;  people  who  know  that  the 
profit  Incentive  must  be  the  basis  for  private 
Investment  In  redevelopment 

"We  need  the  specialists  the  planners,  t.he 
engineers,  the  appraisers  and  assorted  ex- 
perts— but  we  need  generallsts.  to<i  Ftir 
urban  renewal  cuts  across  all  specialties,  and 
no  one  has  yet  produced  a  book  formula  for 
discovering  the  blend  of  talents  which  go  to 
make  a  succeeeful  redevelopment  executive 

"It  Is  obvious  that  the  cities  must  recruit 
more  men  and  women  for  redevelopment 
work  If  they  are  to  double  and  triple  their 
renewal  effort.  And  warm  bodies  are  not 
enough — they  must  be  people  with  both  tal- 
ent and  dedication  " 

As  the  former  mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  who 
more  than  any  other  public  official  guided 
the  city's  renaissance,  Governor  Lawrence 
knew  whereof  he  spoke. 


An  Intriguing  feature  of  the  personnel 
problem  Is  brought  to  light  by  his  statement 
that  the  formula  hasnt  yet  been  discovered 
on  the  blend  of  talents  that  make  up  a  suc- 
cessful redevelopment  executive.  But  of 
one  thing  we  can  be  sure — the  focus  on  ur- 
ban renewal  Is  producing  a  new  breed  of  ex- 
ecutive- a  person  with  financial  and  politi- 
cal know-how,  equally  at  home  in  the 
W'iPlil.s  of  busii'.ess  and  g'nernment,  and 
guided  by  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  a  free  and  democratic  society 

Our  study  suggests  definite  priorities  as 
to  where  the  emphasis  oti  educational  bup- 
{xirt  should  be  directed 

(!>  Clearly,  to  attract  and  train  the  kind 
of  comprehensive  planners,  redevelopment 
offlcials  and  supporting  experts  that  are  re- 
quired, the  prime  need  Is  the  establishment 
of  several  hundred  fellowships  to  sustain 
talented  graduate  students  In  city  and  re- 
gional planning,  urban  renewal  and  rede- 
velopment, public  administration,  urban 
transportation,  housing  and  land  economics, 
ai!(l  urban  sociology  and  other  related  spe- 
cialties This  Is  priority  No  1 — to  attract 
end  educ.ite  the  people  needed  today  and 
for  years  to  come  Substantial  Improve- 
ments In  the  ways  of  our  cities  would  quick- 
ly become  apoarent.  given  today's  body  of 
ki:o^A  li'd^c.  U  there  were  more  well-grounded 
professlunal.s  available  to  the  many  agencies 
both  public  and  private,  who  serve  and  gov- 
ern urban  America.  Support  Is  needed  for 
both  full-time  and  part-time  students,  for 
the  newcomer  and  the  experienced. 

In  the  case  of  city  planning,  the  report  of 
tlie  Municipal  Manpower  Ckjmmlsslon,  Is- 
sued in  ll>«2.  Indicated  a  need  for  300  to  400 
addllluntil  planners  each  year  during  the 
llXiO's.  In  the  recent  years,  the  number  of 
prcifesslonal  degrees  In  planning  awarded 
by  the  universities  has  averaged  about  200 
annually,  although  current  capacity  of  tlie 
29  Instituth^ns  Is  500  degree  candidates  p>er 
year  (or  l.OOO  graduate  students  In  total, 
bliice  2  years  of  poetgruduutc  work  ure 
re-qulrcd  for  Ci^mplellon  of  the  planning 
curriculum  I.  The  experience  of  those  do- 
nors who  now  offer  planning  fellowships  is 
that  there  ure  two  or  tliree  times  as  many 
qualified  applicants  as  can  be  supported 
U. rough  existing  means,  and  that  many  who 
are  (l:aippointed  seek  out  other  opportuni- 
ties, and  thus  are  lost  to  Uie  profesalon.  The 
chairman  of  the  planning  department  lu 
one  large  eastern  vinlverslty  estimated  an 
Immediate  50  percent  Increase  In  enrollment, 
with  adequate  fellowship  assistance. 

In  the  broader  field  of  general  urban  gov- 
ernment, an  executive  crisis  will  be  upoti  us 
In  a  few  years.  More  than  one-half  of  tlie 
executives  in  city  hall  are  over  50  years  of 
age,  many  of  them  very  able  Individuals  who 
were  attracted  to  public  service  during  the 
df'pre.eslon  The  r;'nka  of  tl'e  second  team 
are  thin,  and  there  are  not  enough  potential 
replacements  coming  along. 

(2)  The  second  priority  in  to  find  ways 
of  Increasing  today's  body  of  knowledge  on 
urbanlsm.  Deep  and  penetrating  research 
elforts  must  be  launched  In  all  disciplines 
that  pertain  to  the  urban  complex — from 
civil  engineering  to  anthropology.  Much 
study  and  Investigation  remain  to  be  done 
before  we  will  have  developed  a  satisfactory 
theory  und  body  of  working  knowledite  on 
the  pr'jccsies  and  problems  of  urbanization 
in  our  extremely  complex  society 

For  ex.imple.  public  housing  has  been  with 
us  for  30  years  Yet  In  many  respects,  we 
are  no  nearer  a  satisfactory  sohitlon  to  the 
problem  of  low-Income  housing  than  we  were 
when  the  first  permanent  measures  of  Fed- 
eral concern  were  spawned  In  the  crisis  of 
the  depression  Speaking  on  this  subject, 
relative  to  the  Housing  Act  of  19<!1,  Senator 
Sparkmah.  of  Alabama,  made  the  following 
statement : 

"Just  a  few  weeks  ago  we  passed  a  t4.9 
billion  housing  bill  which  has.  as  Its  main 
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purp>ose,  the  elimination  of  substandard 
housing.  But  would  you  believe  It — we  do 
not  really  know  how  many  substandard 
units  there  are  in  this  Nation.  Some  wit- 
nesses before  our  committee  said  there  were 
11,  mUUon;  others  said  10  million.  To  do 
an  Intelligent  Job,  we  must  know  more  about 
our  problem  and  we  need  Information  on  the 
progrees  we  are  making  In  solving  the  prob- 
lem." 

The  support  of  research  In  housing  and 
urban  problems  U  a  great  opportunity  for 
industry  and  other  private  groupa  to  in- 
fluence the  course  of  our  civilization.  The 
Federal  Government,  which  spends  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually  on  agricultural 
research,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
on  health,  to  this  day  does  not  have  a 
research  program  worthy  of  the  name  in 
urban  affairs. 

(3)  The  third  area  of  great  urgency  is  to 
Improve  current  educational  programs  in  this 
field.  Although  there  are  many  star  per- 
formers among  the  29  graduate  schools  of 
city  and  regional  planning,  the  problems  of 
which  Harvey  Perlofl  wrote  in  1957,  in  his 
book  "Education  for  Planning,"  stlU  exist 
to  some  extent: 

"The  overall  educational  picture  is,  then, 
one  of  gradual  assimilation  of  social  science, 
regional  aspects,  and  reseau-ch  into  planning 
curriculum* — but  always  with  a  considerable 
lag.  In  general.  It  has  only  been  long  after 
the  practitioners  found  themselves  ill 
equipped  to  undertake  tasks  thrust  upon 
them — tasks  such  as  population  and  migra- 
tion analyses,  regional  economic  surveys  and 
development  of  programing  and  capital 
budgeting  techniques — that  the  universities 
responded  with  changes  In  their  existing 
training  programs  or  Initiated  new  planning 
programs." 

WhUe  these  three  needs  are  of  particular 
urgency,  the  field  is  so  broad  that  the  imagi- 
nation and  creative  spark  of  the  potential 
donor  can  range  far  In  the  establishment  of 
meaningful  support  programs.  There  are 
many  other  needs  that  qualify,  for  example: 

A  lecture  series  on  problems  of  the  city — 
to  reach  the  Informed  and  Intereeted  pub- 
lic. 

Short  In-servlce  training  Institutes  for  lo- 
cal Government  officials. 

Efforts  such  as  the  Nleman  fellowships  in 
the  profession  of  Journalism,  to  enable  the 
mature  professional  to  pursue  highly  so- 
phisticated graduate  study  in  some  aspect  of 
his  specialization. 

Development  of  more  and  better  programs 
In  urban  design  In  the  schools  of  architec- 
ture. 

Assistance  to  a  university  In  acquiring  the 
part-time  teaching  services  of  an  outstanding 
practitioner  In  urban  planning  or  renewal. 

Seminars  conducted  by  academicians  and 
practitioners  to  broaden  the  knowledge  and 
sophistication  of  citizen  committees  working 
for  community  and  neighborhood  improv- 
ment. 

Professorships  In  urban  studies. 

Assistance  to  the  relatively  neglected  field 
of  civil  engineering — especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  technology  of  the  city. 

While  all  of  these  propoeals  are  of  great 
Importance,  we  must  again  emphasize  the 
three  top  priorities: 

Graduate  fellowships — to  prepare  skilled 
practitioners. 

Research  grants — to  extend  our  knowledge 
and  deepen  our  understanding. 

Improvement  of  existing  curricula — to 
transmit  the  benefits  of  research  to  practice. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7500)  to  authorize  ap- 


propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  administrative  operations;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HX7MPHREY.  Since  t<»norrow  we 
shall  be  operating  under  limited  time  be- 
cause of  the  imanimous-consent  agree- 
ment which  has  been  entered  into,  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations 
about  House  biU  7500. 

First,  I  wish  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
[Mr.  Anderson]  and  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  for  their  thorough  job 
in  bringing  the  bill  to  the  Senate  and  in 
studsrlng  each  and  every  aspect  of  the 
widespread  and  very  complicated  and 
cmnplex  program  of  our  space  agency 
operations. 

One  feature  of  the  program  has  evoked 
and  provoked  a  certain  amount  of  atten- 
tion. It  Is  dealt  with  on  page  13  of  the 
Senate  committee's  version  of  the  bill, 
beginning  in  line  23,  and  ending  in  line 
8,  on  page  14,  and  reads  as  follows: 

(h)  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  section  may  be  expended  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Electronic  Research  Center 
unices  the  Administrator  has  transmitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  detailed  study  of  the  geo- 
graphic location  of  the  propoeed  Center,  and 
(1)  each  such  committee  has  transmitted  to 
the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the  effect 
that  such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
eetabllshment  of  such  Center,  or  (2)  forty- 
five  days  have  passed  after  the  transmittal 
by  the  Administrator  of  such  study  to  those 
committees. 

Mr.  President,  that  language  of  the 
Senate  committee's  version  is  a  slight  al- 
teration or  adjustment  of  the  language 
of  the  bill  as  reported  and  passed  by  the 
House.  Beginning  on  page  4,  in  line  16, 
through  page  5,  in  line  2,  the  House  ver- 
sion reads  as  follows: 

(h)  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  section  may  be  expended  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Electronic  Research  Center 
unless  the  Administrator  has  transmitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatlvee  a  detailed  study  of  the  geo- 
graphic location  of,  the  need  for,  and  the 
nature  of,  the  proposed  Center,  and  (1)  each 
such  committee  has  transmitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator written  notice  to  the  effect  that 
such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  Center,  or  (2)  forty- 
five  days  have  passed  after  the  transmittal  by 
the  Administrator  of  such  study  to  those 
conunlttees. 

The  difference  between  the  House  ver- 
sion and  the  Senate  committee  version  is 
as  follows:  The  language  of  the  House 
version — 

The  need  for,  and  the  nature  of.  the  pro- 
posed Center — 

Is  deleted  from  the  Senate  committee 
version. 

I  discussed  this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee ;  and, 
as  he  indicated  to  me  in  private  conver- 
sations, the  language  of  the  House  ver- 
sion which  calls  for  an  evaluation,  once 
again,  as  to  the  need  for,  and  the  nature 
of,  the  proposed  Center,  is  in  his  opinion 
superfluous  or  redundant.    He  feels  that 


the  hearings  have  brought  out  in  elab- 
orate testimony  the  need  for  such  a  Cen- 
ter, or  Centers,  and  that  a  further  de- 
tailed study  as  to  need  Is  not  required. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in- 
cluded this  language,  even  though  In  the 
bill  it  authorized  the  construction  or  the 
establishment  of  an  Electronic  Research 
Center.  I  am  Interested  In  this  matter, 
primarily  because  I  believe  It  important 
that  a  very  careful  evaluation  be  made 
of  the  geographic  location  of  such  an 
Electronic  Research  Center,  not  so  much 
on  the  basis  of  geography,  as  on  the 
basis  of  the  facihties  at  a  university 
level  and  at  an  industrial  level  which 
are  available  in  such  geographic  location. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  many 
places,  or  at  least  several  places,  which 
would  qualify  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Electronic  Research  Center.  In  the 
testimony  before  the  Senate  committee, 
some  of  these  areas  or  cities  were  out- 
lined and  listed.  One  of  them  was  the 
city  of  Minneapolis.  I  would  clarify 
that  testimony  by  referring  to  the  met- 
ropolitan area  of  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  which  represents  one  of  the  large 
electronic  centers  in  the  world.  Located 
there  are  the  Honeywell-Minneapolis 
Regulator  Co.  and  the  Remington 
Univac — to  mention  only  two  of  the 
larger  ones;  also  Controlled  Data,  which 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
electronic  companies  in  the  world;  and 
also  a  host  of  smaller  companies  which 
have  great  competence,  and  employ 
some  of  the  finest  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians in  the  electronics  field. 

I  am  confident  that  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  will 
evaluate  all  these  factors  of  scientific 
competence,  university  connections,  and 
industrial  competence,  in  making  the 
final  determination  as  to  the  location  of 
the  Center — or,  I  would  also  add.  Cen- 
ters, for  it  may  well  be  that  there  should 
be  more  than  one.  I  have  always  been 
somewhat  concerned  over  the  concen- 
tration in  one  place  of  research  facilities 
and  manpower.  For  example,  the 
armed  services  attempt  to  have  an 
alternative  source  for  any  of  their  sup- 
plies. So  it  seems  to  me  that  a  great 
research  development,  such  as  an  elec- 
tronic research  program,  should  have  at 
least  two  such  Centers,  or  possibly  more, 
rather  than  merely  a  concentration  into 
one. 

I  say  this  because  the  establishment  of 
such  a  Center  tends  to  pull  manpower 
from  all  over  the  Nation  to  that  one 
place,  thereby  distorting,  and  at  times 
injuring,  the  economy  of  other  areas.  If 
considerable  quantities  of  the  brain- 
power, the  scientific  know-how,  and  the 
persons  who  have  that  scientific  know- 
how  are  drawn  from  certain  areas  of  the 
Nation  into  one  Center,  although  the 
work  of  the  Center  might  thus  be  ad- 
vanced, the  result  might  also  be  to  injure 
the  work  of  a  dozen  other  establish- 
ments. All  these  points  need  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  I  am  sure  they 
will  be. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  committee 
goes  into  this  matter  in  considerable  de- 
tail, as  does  the  report  of  the  House  com- 
mittee. For  a  moment,  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  report 
of  the  House  committee — Report  No.  591, 
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lMitliiiilii(r  on  pave  183  and  conUnntnc 
en  pace  1S4.  and  alio  on  i^ace  204.  Mr. 
Preslilent.  I  aak  manlmous  e<msent  to 
have  printed  at  thla  point  In  the  Rscobo 
ttw  item  aititlad.  "Beetronlc*  Research 
Center — Varkraa  Loeattona. "  to  be  found 
on  theae  pacea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpta 
from  the  report  <H.  Rept  No.  591)  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rkcoko.  as 
follows : 

(Pp.  18S-1S4) 

Vumram  X^ocatioms 


The  r«<itie«t  In  tb*  unount  of  $5  million 
■A  tb«  Initial  l—iiiwit  for  an  Bactronlo 
nniMimh  Oontar  to  Iw  constructed  at  a  >lt« 
to  k«  d«t«rmlnad  waa  jivtlflad  m  being  re- 
qulrad  for  th*  actinlaltlon  of  land  and  ttxe 
Initial  deaifn  and  anclneerlng  servlcea  for 
the  Center.  The  teaakdown  of  the  estimate 
wae  $S  minioii  for  land  acquisition  and 
t3  million  for  tf«lgn  and  englneertng  eenr- 
tow.  Testimony  pr— entad  revealed  that  the 
design  and  englBMrtng  eenlcee  included 
the  development  of  the  design  analTsls.  or 
master  plan,  for  iha  Canter  and  the  advance 
design  for  thoaa  projaets  to  be  propoeed  for 
construction  as  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1S6A 
program.  Since  advance  design  for  the  con- 
struction of  fadUtles  is  normally  Included 
vndar  seetlon  Ife(a)  of  the  bill,  this  project 
was  reduced  fnaa  W  million  to  •SiMO.OOO. 
a  rednetlon  of  •!  J004I00. 

An  exhauatlva  rarlaw  of  the  necessity  for 
this  project  by  tba  ooounlttee  revealed  that 
the  spatdilc  slta  had  not  been  selected;  the 
coordination  with  other  Federal  agencies 
having  a  like  capability  had  not  been  prop- 
arty  effected;  preliminary  planning  In  gen- 
eral had  not  baaa  In  aoeordanoe  with  good 
management  praattca;  and  the  need  for  the 
Canter  was  not  ooneluslvely  proven  ss  es- 
sential. Conaaquaatly  the  committee  deter- 
mined that  expenditure  of  funds  authorised 
for  this  project  shall  be  contingent  upon  the 
result  of  furthar  study  by  NASA.  The  com- 
mlttaa  desires  that  NASA  report  back  to  the 
aounnlttee  tha  results  et  their  more  detailed 
study  on  or  about  Pstaruary  l.  1904.  The  re- 
port sbaU  Include,  but  shaU  not  be  limited 
to  the  foUowlag  aspscts: 

(a)  A  properly  documented  evaluation  of 
existing  capabilities  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  accordance  with  Executive  Order 
No.  10031  dated  March  17,  1954. 

(b)  An  evaluattea  of  Industrial  capability 
to  meet  this  need  ta  llsn  of  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Federal  Installation. 

(c)  A  piopsriy  doeaaasntad  national,  re- 
gional, and  asaa  survey  of  the  Industrial, 
professions!,  and  acadanale  coocentratlons  In 
the  electronics  flald  to  conclusively  prove  the 
proper  general  locale  from  which  the  disci- 
plines of  the  art  sho\ild  emanate.  This  facet 
of  tha  study  will  tneloda  a  synopsis  at  the 
resultant  economle  loipaet  in  the  areas  con- 
eamad. 

(d)  A  feasibility  study  comparing  the  ad- 
vantages and  dlaadvaatagsa  of  ( 1)  expansion 
of  electronic  rasaareh  eapabnitles  at  existing 
NASA  centers  In  Usu  of  a  new  center:  (2)  ex- 
pansion of  OTift»¥ig  alactronlc  research  capa- 
bllltlee  at  eilaUiig  NASA  centers,  and  the 
astabllshmant  of  a  aaw  center  at  a  reduced 
aeopa;  and  (t)  sstabUsbmsnt  of  a  new  center 
as  DOW  propoaad. 

(e)  If  the  study  eondtidee  that  a  new 
cantor  at  reduosd  saopa.  or  a  new  center  at 
full  scope  Is  In  fact  required  to  meet  the 
need,  then  tha  study  shoxild  Include  the 
selection  of  a  spaetSe  site  with  sufficient  pre- 
liminary master  planning  data  to  provide 
the  Congress  wttti  an  analysis  of  existing 
and  reqtdrsd  faeUttlss.  sftta  plan,  estlmatad 
costs,  and  a  oeostmettan  schedule  for  fund- 
ing purpoaas. 

Mo  action  towaid  asqulsltlon  of  lands  or 
construction  a<  fscHltlaa  for  this  canter  will 


be  undertaken  by  NASA  until  the  study  men- 
tioned above  has  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mlttea,  and  46  days  have  elapsed  during 
which  time  the  Conunlttee  will  evaluate  the 
study  and  notify  the  Administration  as  to 
Its  findings.  If  the  findings  favor  the  proj- 
ect, or  if  the  Administration  should  not  be 
advised  by  the  end  of  the  45-day  period. 
NAfiA  may  proceed  with  the  establishment  of 
the  center. 

(P.  304) 

S      ELECTRONIC  SISBAaCH  CKNTXB 

The  committee  has  wisely  decided  tu  deluy 
construction  of  the  prupoeed  Electronic  Re- 
search Center.  The  committee's  concern, 
which  we  share,  questions  not  only  whether 
or  not  such  a  facility  U  Justified,  but  also 
the  dealrabUlty  of  locating  such  a  facility 
in  ths  BoatOD  area.  H  R.  7500  prohibits  the 
use  of  the  $3.0  nulllon  authorised  for  this 
project  until  the  House  and  U«nate  com- 
mittees have  received  and  accepted,  or  failed 
to  reject  within  46  days,  a  report  from  NASA 
detailing  the  need  for  ruch  a  facility  and 
justification  for  location  In   Boston. 

However,  we  hasten  to  emphasize  that  the 
$3.9  million  Is  for  land  acquisition  and  pre- 
liminary design  only  NASA  witnesses  testi- 
fied that  the  eventual  cost  would  be  around 
$50  million,  and  even  this  figure  Is  uncer- 
tain. It  could  cost  more. 

In  view  of  this  great  eventual  cost,  we 
believe  that  this  matter  should  be  brought 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
after  such  a  study  Is  completed  and  has 
been  studied  by  the  appropriate  House  and 
Senate  coounlttees.  It  is  our  intention  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  assure  that  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole,  rather  than  merely  the 
congressional  conunittees.  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  this  question  after 
receipt  of  the  report  from  NASA. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  latter  Item  re- 
fers to  the  decision  of  the  committee  to 
delay  construction  of  the  proposed  Elec- 
tronic Research  Center,  but  quickly 
goes  on  to  emphasize  that  the  $3,900,000 
is  for  land  acquisition  and  preliminary 
design  only.  The  report  suggests  that 
the  subject  should  be  brought  hetore 
the  Congress  after  a  study  has  been 
completed  and  it  has  been  studied  by  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

The  earlier  language  of  the  report  re- 
lates to  the  testimony  that  had  been 
adviuiced  in  the  other  body  relating  to 
design  and  engineering  servioes,  and 
calls  for  a  feasibility  study,  comparing 
the  adyantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
expansion  of  the  electronic  research 
capabilities  at  existing  NASA  centers  in 
lieu  of  a  new  center,  expansion  of  elec- 
tronic research  capabilities  at  existing 
NASA  centers  and  the  establishment  of 
a  new  center  of  a  reduced  scop>e,  and, 
third,  the  establishment  of  a  new  center 
as  now  proposed. 

I  believe  that  all  of  those  questions 
should  be  made  a  matter  of  legislative 
history  on  the  bill.  I  support  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  even  though  I  believe  that  the 
language  of  the  House  bill  is  a  Uttle 
more  precise  on  that  particular  item. 
Nevertheless,  the  Senate  bill  would  re- 
quire that  the  administrator  submit  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  a  detailed  study 
of  the  location  of  the  proposed  center, 
which  study.  I  presume,  would  include 
why  the  center  should  be  located  at  such 
a  particular  place,  whatever  place 
might  be  selected. 


I  wish  to  be  quite  clear  on  the  ques- 
tion. Every  Member  of  this  body  un- 
doubtedly feels  that  he  has  exactly  the 
right  place  in  his  own  State.  That  is 
logical  and  very  natural.  It  Is  fair  to 
say,  however,  that  that  is  not  entirely 
true.  I  read  the  testimony.  In  the  New 
England  area,  for  example,  there  are 
very  fine  facilities  and  manpower  which 
would  surely  justify  the  construction  of 
a  center  In  that  area. 

I  add  most  respectfully  and  assuredly 
that  there  are  also  some  of  the  best  fa- 
culties available  in  the  Twin  Cities  area. 
One  of  the  companies  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago  is  known  throughout  the 
world  as  being  outstanding  In  elec- 
tronics. That  is  the  Honeywell  Co.  I 
have  mentioned  also  Control  Data. 
Univac,  and  IBM.  Those  are  big  com- 
panies. Our  area  has  specialized  in  the 
field  of  electronics.  So  I  am  merely 
suggesting  that  before  a  decision  is 
finally  made.  aU  those  areas  should  be 
looked  over  very  carefully. 

I  repeat  that  it  may  be  very  much  in 
the  public  Interest  not  only  to  have  one 
center,  but  two  or  more.  I  might  add 
tliat  the  great  Litton  Industries  have 
moved  substantial  facilities  Into  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  Only  In  the  past 
week  negotiations  were  underway  for 
the  Litton  Industries,  which  are  now  In 
Duluth,  Minn.,  and  In  Hibblng,  Minn., 
to  purchase  the  General  Mills  mechani- 
cal facilities  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 
Grnoral  Mills'  mechanical  division  has 
an  enviable  record  of  service  to  the 
country  and  to  private  industry  In  the 
field  of  electronics.  So  when  all  of  those 
factors  are  added,  we  have  a  case  to 
make,  and  I  Intend  to  make  it  at  the 
proper  time. 

Having  made  that  statement,  I  will  to- 
morrow, when  the  occasion  permits,  ask 
a  few  questions  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson].  I  do 
not  wish  my  remarks  today  to  be  Inter- 
preted as  prejudicing  the  case  of  anyone 
else.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  interest 
that  other  Senators  have  In  the  question. 
That  is  all  to  the  good.  I  shall  respect 
the  decision  of  the  Administrator  and 
the  proper  committees  of  the  Congress. 
But  I  thought  I  ought  to  inform  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  that 
when  the  proper  time  comes,  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  bie  as  good  a  spokesman  for  the 
area  that  I  am  privileged  to  represent  in 
the  Senate  as  any  other  Member  of  this 
body,  and  I  only  hope  that  I  shall  be  as 
persuasive  as  some. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  All  I  wish  to  say 
on  the  subject  tonight  is  that,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  New  England,  we  wel- 
come the  competition  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts that  there  is  what  is  called  com- 
petition. Both  of  us  were  recently  In  a 
IlUte  trip  abroad.  Perhaps  we  can  also 
have  coexistence.  I  hope  that  will  not 
prejudicemy  caaeinany  way.  It  Ls  what 
I  would  call  capitalistic  coexistence.    I 
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feel  there  Is  plenty  of  room  In  this  area 
for  the  great  fadWtles  and  human  re- 
sources of  the  great  New  Eftfland  aeetlon 
of  our  country.  New  England  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  freedom  of  our  Nation 
and  will  contribute  to  Its  strength  and 
freedom.  The  Midwest  continiies  to  sus- 
tain the  freedom  of  the  Natkn.  I  am 
looking  for  allies.  I  am  not  kxiktng  for 
combat,  I  assure  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  as  weD 
as  the  Junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KemnkdtI,  and  any  other  New 
England  Senators,  that  we  In  the  Mid- 
west, who.  In  a  very  real  senae,  saw  our 
region  populated  by  the  good  folks  who 
came  from  the  New  England  States  to 
the  Midwest,  would  now,  once  again,  like 
to  be  included  in  the  family  of  electronic 
advancement.  Therefore,  I  come  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Massaehnsetts  FMr. 
SALTONSTALL]  in  a  splrft  of  amity,  fellow- 
ship, and  coexistence. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAU..  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIi.  WelnNewBJg- 
land  have  been  In  training  for  months 
to  compete  with  the  energy  and  coexist- 
ence of  a  Humphrey  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is  a 
wise  and  prudent  man.  who  has  been  in 
training  for  months.  I  believe  in  "ready- 
alert." 

Mr.  McOEB.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wywnlng. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  been  very  much 
Interested  In  the  coIIo<iuy  between  tbe 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  As  we  look 
at  their  small  coexistence  Impasae,  we 
ought  to  hold  open  a  third  altematiye 
which  would  give  each  Senator  a  way 
out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  "Mr.  de 
Gaulle." 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Rocky  Moimtain 
area,  particularly  Wyoming,  would  be 
delighted  to  have  access  to  the  develop- 
ment of  electronics.  In  ttie  space  age. 
It  would  seem  to  be  more  expeditious  to 
move  the  development  of  electronics  into 
the  wide  open  spaces  of  the  West.  Sudi 
a  decision  would  contribute  to  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  coexistence  tenslaii  between 
Minnesota  and  Massachusetts.  Oar 
mediatory  services  are  available.  As  the 
freedom  of  our  country  began  fas  New 
England  and  is  being  sustained  In 
Mirmesota.  according  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip,  we  ought  also 
to  acknowledge  that  its  future  lies  in 
the  great  Rocky  Mountain  area  of  the 
West. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  eatianriy 
grateful  for  those  words. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Bllnnesota  for  his  courtesy  in  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
offer  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  to 
mediate.  What  I  worry  abonl  is  tads 
possible  imperialism.  One  must  always 
be  cautious  of  medlaton  least  thcgr  medi- 
ate one  right  out  of  the  qvMstion  which 
is  being  mediated. 

Before  I  yfeld  the  floor  I  wish  to  make 
quite  elear  that  what  I  have  said  was  no 


selfish  effort  on  my  part.  I  intended 
merely  to  indicate  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  great  State  of  Minne- 
sota and  the  entire  Midwest  to  serve  the 
Nation.  It  was  merely  an  offer  of  serv- 
ice and  an  offer  of  broader  considera- 
tion of  a  program  without  being  selfish 
about  it.  I  wish  to  be  quite  cle^.  I  rec- 
ognize the  great  assets  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Northeast  I  make  that 
statement  in  all  seriousness.  We  will  rK>t 
debate  and  decide  the  location  of  such 
a  center.  I  do  not  wish  my  remarks  to 
be  interpreted  as  opposition  to  any  par- 
ticular location,  because  they  are  iu>t. 
To  the  contrary,  I  believe  whatever  de- 
cision la  made  here  ultimately  will  be 
in  the  public  interest. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  should  like 
to  be  aUe  to  recite  to  the  appropriate 
offlcials  some  of  the  assets  aixi  virtues 
of  at  least  one  section  of  the  country, 
as  a  partner  in  this  effort. 


PROGRESS  IN  ARGENTINA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  In 
May  of  this  year,  upon  returning  from 
the  foorth  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  in  Vene- 
zuela, I  reported  the  concern  expressed 
by  many  Latin  American  leaders  about 
the  interference  by  military  groups  in 
normal  civilian  processes  of  government 
of  several  South  American  countries 
during  the  past  year.  I  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  future  might  show  that 
the  events  of  the  past  year  represent  a 
temporary  abortion,  rather  than  a  per- 
manent trend.  I  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  forthcoming  elections  in  Peru 
and  Argentina  would  see  the  return  of 
freely  chosen  ocMistltutional  govem- 
mmts  to  those  countries.  At  this  date. 
It  would  seem  that  the  outcome  of  the 
recent  dectlcms  in  Peru  last  month  and 
the  election  in  Argentina  this  month 
have  Justified  that  hope. 

This  past  week  the  Argentine  electoral 
college,  following  the  outcome  of  the  na- 
tionwide election  held  earlier  in  July, 
selected  Dr.  Arturo  Ulia  to  be  the  new 
Preskient  of  Argentina.  Dr.  Hlia  will  be 
inaugurated  in  October. 

For  those  of  us  who  believe  that  po- 
litical democracy  is  an  indispensable 
basis  tor  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  recent  events  in  Argentina 
are  most  welcome.  The  ootoome  of  the 
election  Is  a  tribute  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  Argentine  people.  It  is  an  exam- 
I^  too  of  the  positive  role  that  can  be 
played  by  military  leaders  firmly  com- 
mitted to  constitutional  government  In 
resttnlng  free  government,  in  the  face  of 
attadcs  by  military  and  civil  extremists 
of  the  left  and  right,  who  sought  to  per- 
petuate economic  and  political  chaos. 

The  efforts  of  the  new  government  to 
restore  a  constitutional  regime  in  Argen- 
tina while  at  the  same  time  successfully 
dealing  with  the  huge  social  and  eco- 
nomic proUems  will  be  closely  and  sym- 
pathetically watched.  Argentina  Is  not 
an  underdeveloped  country.  It  is  a  large 
and  modem  country,  richly  endowed  in 
its  natural  wealth  and  in  its  akIUed  peo- 
ple. Ftr  that  rcaaon  mnch  Is  expected 
of  Argentina.  Once  national  vnity  Is 
restored,  economic  stability  shook!  fol- 


low. With  the  restoration  of  a  sound 
ecoiuHny,  Argentina  in  a  few  years 
should  be  aMe  to  assist  her  less  favorably 
endowed  neighbors  with  material  assist- 
ance through  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Argentina's  friends  in  this  country  wiU 
understand  tliat  as  a  large  modem  na- 
tion, Argentina  qtMe  rightly  expects  to 
preserve  her  independence  and  her  sov- 
ereignty. At  a  time  when  the  Latin 
American  countries  are  progressing  to- 
ward hemispheric  unity,  when  a  Latin 
American  c(xnmon  market  is  destined 
to  become  a  reality  within  the  next  dec- 
ade, it  is  to  be  h(H)ed  that  Argentina  will 
not  revert  to  the  narrow  nationalistic 
policies  of  an  eartler  era.  Nothing  could 
be  more  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
Argentina  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

I  am  confident  that  the  n.8.  Govern- 
ment stands  ready  to  assist  any  mod- 
erate reformist  government  in  Argentina 
in  its  efforts  to  restore  economic  health 
and  political  stability  to  the  eoontry. 
I  know  that  the  United  States  win  assist 
Dr.  mia  in  his  efforts  to  restore  natimial 
unity  to  his  great  country.  Just  as  the 
United  States  is  actively  and  flimly  sup- 
porting progressive  constitutional  gov- 
ernments in  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and 
the  Dominican  RepubBe,  it  now  stands 
ready  to  support  an  Argentine  Govern- 
ment if  it  shows  the  same  resolution  and 
determination  to  deal  with  the  fonni- 
dable  political  and  economic  problems 
confronting  the  country.  As  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  advanced  countries  in 
South  America,  Argentina  Is  a  natural 
leader  of  the  continent  All  those  in  the 
Alliance  look  to  her  for  leadership.  The 
fate  of  Argentina  wiU  do  rnueh  to  deter- 
mine the  outcome  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  todayls  New 
York  Times  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobb. 

There  being  no  (Ejection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorb, 
as  follows: 

ABGSNTINS   TlJSilB   A  CbBMBR 

The  problem  tn  writing  aboirt  Argentina 
today  is  not  to  get  too  enthusiastic.  This 
rare  and  happy  state  of  affairs  eomes  with 
the  f  onoal  eleetlca  ot  Dr.  Artoro  xma  to  the 
Presidency.  Vtar  the  flzst  time  since  the 
military  iniereezked  tn  Argentine  poUtios  in 
1830.  there  Is  hope  of  a  long  stretch  ol  poUt- 
ieal  stability. 

This  la  all  that  Argentina  needs  or  ever 
has  needed.  She  Is  one  of  the  most  fortu- 
nately endowed  Tiatlnne  od  the  globe.  She  Is 
underpopnlatatf.  wttb  a  raelany  homogene- 
ous peoiri«.  predoHslnaatly  at  Spanish  and 
Italian  descent.  lAUttmej  la  exoepilonaUy 
high;  the  skill  of  Argentine  worknten  ranks 
with  the  best  of  any  Industrial  nation;  the 
climate,  except  In  the  scratli.  Is  temperate. 

Tet,  with  an  these  adrantages  Argentina 
had  beeome  one  at  tbb  most  dineuragtng 
eountrtes  In  lAttn  Amariaa.  Political  In- 
stability, eeoaosnlc  mlsnuuu^ement,  oorrup- 
tlon,  lack  of  both  mutual  trust  and  na- 
tional unity,  and  the  ccsrodlng  effect*  of 
Peronlsm  turned  Argentina  into  a  sick  coun- 
try. For  all  her  natural  wealth,  per  capita 
income  and  gross  natbmal  prodwcUop  actu- 
ally um  over  mweh  oC  tbm  aad  period  since 
1080. 

Of  course.  Dr.  DUa  cannot  wavw  a  laagle 
wand  and  tnuoaforaa  tba  co«iBtry.  He  wlU 
not  have  a  majority  in  Oongraai,  The  doesl- 
nant  tnflticnae  of  Jtaa  Pute  may  wen  have 
been  broken  for  good,  but  I*eitu>tiiin  remains 
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a  formUUbto  thrMt.  Thiu  la  foinc  to  b«  a 
mot*  njttfcmaltrtto  guiwiiwnt  Uum  any 
•Inoc  Parted  Urn*.  Or.  XlUa  durlxic  hl«  cam- 
paign aald  b*  would  f***^^'  Argentina '■  con- 
tracU  with  fonlgn  oil  companlaa  and  annul 
a  raccnt  InTeatmcBt  giiarant««  agraonent 
with  the  United  Stataa.  He  was  critical  of 
Argentina'*  antl-FldaUaU  poUcy  and  said 
ha  wouid  make  tlM  *^»''*^  Argentine  Com- 
munist Party  legal  acAla- 

American  bualnaaa  iBtereata  do  not  seem 
worried;  there  are  good  reasons  for  the  re- 
negotiation of  aoma  of  their  contracts 
American  InTeatmanta  now  total  91.3  bUllon, 
which  la  more  than  la  any  Latin -American 
country  except  Venasoela.  and  Americans 
are  all  set  to  make  Mg  new  Inrestments.  Dr. 
Ulla  la  unlikely  to  kill  an  American  eagle 
that  lays  such  golden  agga. 

Kverythlng  can  go  wrong  In  this  world,  and 
eapeclaUy  In  Argentina,  but  certainly  a  great 
opportunity  la  praaentlng  Itaelf. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
very  reACSuring  thmt  two  great  countries, 
the  Argentine  and  Peru,  have  moved 
away  from  their  military  Juntas  into  the 
procflOMs  of  constitutional  government. 
I  say  once  again,  for  those  who  are  critics 
of  the  Alliance  for  Prosrees  and  critics  of 
this  administration's  program  of  di- 
plomacy and  negotiation  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, within  recent  weeks  developmenU 
have  indicated  that  the  President  has 
been  pursuing  the  right  course,  and  that 
his  policy  of  flrmntttf  on  the  basis  of 
principle  toward  oocstltutional  govern- 
ment, yet  working  with  the  countries 
under  very  dUBcult  conditions,  is  begin- 
ning to  reap  dividends  and  rewards. 


EUOianE   ANDERSON — DIPLOMAT 
FROM  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
series  of  articles  has  been  published  in 
the  press  relating  to  my  good  friend.  Eu- 
genie Anderson,  of  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  who 
is  doing  a  remarkable  Job  as  UJ3.  Min- 
ister to  Bulgaria.  Combining  charm 
with  firmness,  enthusiasm  with  dignity. 
she  has  made  herself  both  liked  and  re- 
spected in  a  nation  with  which  we  have 
had  more  than  our  share  of  difficulties 
during  the  chillier  phases  of  the  cold 
war. 

The  recent  flux  and  ferment  of  the 
Coaununlst  world  has  now  become  evi- 
dent to  all  obeenrers.  Bulgaria  has  not 
remained  immune  to  these  developments. 
Recently,  Mrs.  Anderson  concluded  and 
signed  a  claims  agreement  with  the  Bul- 
garian Oovemment  concerning  indemni- 
fication for  American  properties  seized  by 
Bulgaria  or  destroyed  during  World  War 
n.  Shortly  afterwards  she  brought  to 
Sofia  the  first  American  exhibit  ever  to 
be  presented  in  the  Bulgarian  capital — 
an  exhibit  which  drew  more  than  200,000 
curious  and  excited  visitors  in  its  first  14 
days.  She  has  opened  up  new  contacts 
with  Bulgarian  oOeials.  and  it  is  said 
that  no  diplomat  is  better  known  to  the 
ordinary  Bulgarian. 

While  Mrs.  Anderson's  winning  per- 
sonality has  much  to  do  with  this  marked 
improvement  In  rdations  between  the 
United  States  and  Bulgaria,  she  has  had 
to  earn  the  high  esteem  in  which  she  is 
held.  By  using  firmness  where  firmness 
was  called  for,  she  has  diown  that  she 
will  not  accept  as  normal  the  harrass- 
ments  and  studied  insults  so  frequently 
encountered  by  American  diplomats  in 


Communist-bloc  nations.  This  carefully 
calculated  resistance  to  hostile  gestures 
is  the  logical  complement  to  Mrs.  An- 
derson's search  for  expanded  contacts. 
She  believes  that  better  relations  are  pos- 
sible between  the  United  SUtes  and  Bul- 
garia, and  she  is  determined  to  make 
them  better. 

She  is  succeeding 

It  is  evident.  Mr.  President,  that  there 
are  limits  to  what  one  individual  can  do. 
During  the  depths  of  the  Stalinist  era 
no  amount  of  individual  initiative  could 
overcome  the  basic  divisions  between  the 
free  world  and  the  Communist  bloc 
Conversely,  new  opportunities  are  open- 
ing up  as  a  result  of  the  increasing  recog- 
nition by  both  sides  of  a  common  inter- 
est in  preventing  nuclear  war.  But  Rood 
judgment  by  individual  representatives 
of  our  country  is  a  priceless  and  indis- 
pensable asset  if  we  are  to  make  the  most 
of  these  opportunities. 

This  is  what  I  referred  to  earlier  to- 
day. Old  answers  to  new  problems  offer 
no  solutions.  Mrs.  Anderson  Is  not  af- 
flicted with  old  answers  to  new  problems 
She  is  a  woman  of  initiative,  of  imagina- 
tion, of  Intelligence,  and  of  responsible 
activity.  She  Ls  gaining  recognition  not 
only  for  herself  but,  more  importantly, 
for  our  Nation. 

As  a  friend  and  fellow  Minnesotan  I 
am  proud  of  Mrs.  Anderson's  accomplish- 
ments, but  it  is  particularly  as  a  citizen 
of  this  country  that  I  am  thankful  for 
the  energy,  graciousness,  and  good 
judgment  Mrs.  Anderson  has  displayed 
in  her  important  and  sensitive  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  the  following  articles  in 
the  Rzcord:  "Bulgaria  and  United  States 
Moving  to  Amity. "  "Diplomat  to  the  Iron 
Curtain — Reds  Guard  Common  Man 
Prom  Learning  About  United  States,  " 
"The  Little  Woman  From  Red  Wing  Just 
Wont  Be  Pushed  Around, "  and  She 
Copes  With  Pmstrations. " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

BxTLOAaiA    AND    Unitzd    Statxs     Moving    to 
AMrrr — Woman    Envot    Chakmb    Sofia — 

PaXTMAN     PlANS    VlSfT 

(By  David  Binder) 

SoviA,  BcLQAsiA.  July  21. — After  a  long 
period  at  subzero  temperatures,  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Communist 
Government  of  Bulgaria  appear  to  be  reach- 
ing a  milder  stage. 

Both  sides  have  been  pursuing  Increased 
contacts  In  recent  months 

The  main  aim  of  the  BulgarUins.  accord- 
ing to  leading  ofBclals.  Is  the  expansion  of 
trade  with  the  United  States 

The  United  States  views  the  Improved  ties 
as  a  means  of  renewing  Western  influence 
In  a  country  that  has  been  virtually  cut  off 
from   the  West  for    13   years 

In  the  last  3  weeks  contacts  between  the 
two  governments   have  developed   rapidly. 

On  July  3  the  US.  Minister  In  Sofia.  Mrs 
Eugenie  Anderson,  signed  a  claims  agree- 
ment with  the  Bulgarian  Government  The 
American    terms   were    accepted 

The  agreement  set  a  final  figure  of  In- 
demnities to  be  paid  for  American  properties 
seized  by  Bulgaria,  or  destroyed  In  World 
War  n.  It  provided  for  Bulgaria  to  open  a 
commercial  office  in  New  York 

On  Jiily  3,  Mrs.  Anderson  appeared  on  Bul- 
garian television.  She  described  the  Ideals 
that  motivated  the  American  Revolution 
The  speech  was  rebroadcast  by  radio  July  4 


us.   ENVOT   ON   TV 

On  July  8  Mrs  Anderson  opened  an  exhibit 
of  American  plastics  that  Immediately  be- 
came a  hit.  In  the  first  14  days  the  show 
drew  more  than  200.000  visitors  and  many 
were  turned  away 

It  was  said  to  be  the  first  American  ex- 
hibit ever  presented  In  the  Bulgarian  capital 

As  a  result  of  these  events,  Mrs.  Anderson 
has  become  the  best-known  diplomat  In 
Sofia  When  her  legation  car  passes.  Bul- 
garians point  and  say,  "There  goes  Eugenie" 

Yesterday,  when  she  stopped  briefly  at  the 
exhibit  hall  In  downtown  Sofla,  a  man  rushed 
up  to  her.  seized  her  hand  and  exclaimed: 

"Eugenie,  let  me  thank  you  for  this  won- 
derful American  exhibit  In  Sofla.  Please 
convey  my  greetings  to  the  American  people 
and  the  American  President" 

Then,  while  the  crowd  applauded,  the  man 
planted  a  loud  kiss  on  Mrs   Anderson's  hand 

HIGH  omciAi.s  Aax  cuksts 

During  the  weekend,  the  U.S.  Minister  had 
three  high  Bulgarian  officials  to  dinner.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  high-ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  and  the  Communist 
Party  had  accepted  such  an  Invitation. 

The  guests  Included  Stanko  Todorov,  a 
First  Deputy  Premier.  Mr.  Todorov  Is  a 
member  of  the  Politburo  and  Is  the  chief 
Bulgarian  delegate  to  the  Communist  Coun- 
cil for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance.  The 
others  were  Marin  Vachkov,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, and  Petur  Vutov.  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Culture  and  Art.  with  minis- 
terial rank. 

On  August  5  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
vUle  L  Freeman  Is  scheduled  to  visit  Bul- 
garia for  several  days.  It  will  be  the  first 
visit  of  an  American  official  of  Cabinet  rank 
since  before  World  War  II. 

Several  cultural  and  scientific  exchanges 
between  the  two  countries  are  being  planned 

Observers  suggested  that  one  reason  the 
Kennedy  administration  saw  fit  to  make  these 
gestures  toward  Bulgaria  was  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  In  the  government  of  Todor 
Zhlvkov,  head  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
president  of  the  ruling  ministerial  council 

Mr.  Zhlvkov,  a  follower  of  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev,  purged  a  number  of  leading 
Stalinists  from  party  and  government  posts 
last  fall  In  January  he  declared  a  broad 
amnesty  for  political  prisoners. 

PROSPECTS    HAVE    IMPXOVEO 

Not  all  is  sweetness  and  light  between 
the  United  States  and  Bulgaria,  but  it  Is 
thought  that  the  prosjjects  for  the  develop- 
ment of  somewhat  more  normal  relations  are 
better  than  they  have  been  at  any  time 
since  the  war. 

The  United  States  broke  off  relations  with 
Bulgaria  In  February  1960.  charging  a  "series 
of  Insults,  restrictions,  and  harassments  '  of 
legation  personnel. 

A  caxnpalgn  of  "systematic  terror,  torture, 
and  killing"  against  Bulgarians  working  for 
the  legation  was  charged  In  the  US.  note 
sent  the  Sofla  Government  at  that  time. 

Relations  were  resumed  at  the  legation 
level  In  1959. 

For  a  decade  Bu^farla  had  to  watch  with 
envy  and  hatred  as  US.  aid  poured  Into 
neighboring  Greece  and  Yugoslavia.  Both 
neighbors  have  developed  viable  Industries 
and  expanding  economies,  while  Bulgaria  has 
had  to  rely  on  foodstuffs  for  export  earnings 

Reliable  sources  say  that  Bulgarian  plan- 
ners hope  to  develop  a  light  machine  indus- 
try, plastics  and  petrochemical  products.  To 
do  this  the  government  needs  equipment 
from  Western  countries 

Diplomat  to  the  laoN  Cuetain — Reds 
OuAEo  Common  Man  Feom  Lxaening 
About  United  States 

(EDrroE's  Note. — Graham  Hovey,  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  European  correspondent,  is 
motoring  through  Eastern  Europe.     In  this 
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series  of  three  articles  he  deacrlbes  the  diffi- 
culties facing  Amcrlean  dlpkmato  behtrwl 
the  Iron  Curtain,  using  BpedflcaUy  the  rec- 
ord of  Eugenie  Anderson,  Red  Wing.  Ifinn^ 
the  UJS.  Minister  to  Bulgaria.) 

(By  Graham  Hovey) 
*"  (First  of  three  arUdea) 

Soru,  BUI.GAXIA. — In  one  Importaai  re- 
spect, a  thaw  In  relations  between  the  So- 
viet bloc  and  the  West  foUows  a  pattern. 

The  lust  area  In  which  Communist  au- 
thorities permit  any  thaw  Is  that  of  direct 
contacts  between  Westerners  and  ordinary 
people  of  the  bloc  countries. 

It  Is  on  these  common  citizens  over  whom 
they  rule  that  the  Communists  most  fear 
the  effects  of  cloee  contacts  and  friendly 
relations  with  Americans  and  other  Western- 
ers. 

This  places  Western  diplomats  In  a  very 
delicate  position.  They  must  strive  to  ex- 
pand such  contacts  but  not  at  a  pace  that 
win  alarm  the  Communists  and  proroke  a 
m-w  freezeup. 

They  must  keep  an  eye  out  constantly  for 
signs  th<-\t  the  Communists  are  getting  un- 
easy and  may  be  about  to  curtail  Western 
contacts  with  ordinary  people  once  again. 

In  this  area,  the  problem  of  Kugenie 
Anderson,  of  Red  Wing.  Minn.,  U.S.  Minister 
to  Bulgaria,  Is  comparable  to  that  of  her 
cot]  nterparts  in  other  Communist  bloc  capi- 
tals 

Does  Bulgaria  Premier  Todor  Zhlvkov 
echo  Nlklta  Khrushchev's  attack  on  alleged 
Western  Influence  over  Soviet  bloc  arttits 
and  writers? 

Then  Mrs.  Anderson  and  her  staff  watch 
closely  to  see  If  this  means  curtailment  of 
the  American-Bulgarian  cultural  exchange 
program  they  hare  been  able  to  expand 
mcxlestly  but  steadily  in  recent  months  (It 
didn't). 

Do  Bulgarians  turn  wildly  enthusiastic 
applause  for  American  pianist,  Sngene 
Istomln,  Into  something  that  looks  Just  a 
little  bit  like  a  pro-U.S.  political  demon- 
stration? 

Then  American  officials  watch  for  signs 
that  this  may  mean  more  difficulty  In  ar- 
ranging the  next  visit  to  Bulgaria  of  an 
American  arUst. 

At  the  moment.  Western  diplomats  in 
Sofla.  are  seeking  the  meaning  of  an  unex- 
pected ley  blast  delivered  by  a  Bulgarian  offi- 
cial at  the  op>enlng  of  the  American  exhibit, 
"PlasUcs.  VS.K.' 

This  Is  drawing  thousands  of  eager  vtslton 
daily  to  Sofia's  best  exhibition  halL  It  dis- 
plays hundreds  of  plastic  products  In  every- 
day American  use  as  well  as  more  advanced. 
experimental  ones. 

The  bringing  of  "Plastics.  UJBJL"  to  Sofia 
was  a  high  point  in  recent  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Anderson  and  her  staff  to  expand  contacts 
with  ordinary  Bulgarians.  Americans  of 
Bulgarian  origin  who  speaJc  the  language 
serve  as  gtildes  for  the  visitors. 

"But  at  the  opening  ceremoney,  the  act- 
ing head  of  Bulgaria^  Chamber  of  ComsMrce. 
Chrlsto  Stambollev,  delivered  an  ungracious 
response  to  Mrs.  Anderson's  welcome.  He 
said,  in  effect: 

These  products  are  no  better  than  those 
being  made  in  Bulgaria,  whose  economic 
progress  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
any  other  country. 

Americans  would  delude  themselves  if  they 
believed  that  Bulgaria's  "studious  and  po- 
litically mature  people"  would  be  much  im- 
pressed by  the  consumer  goods; 

If  the  United  States  wanu  better  xelations 
it  should  send  Bulgaria  more  t*«H»i<«»»|  ^nd 
scientific  information  in  the  plastics  flald 
rather  than  put  on  such  a  display. 

Did  this  mean  a  change  la  Bulgarian 
policy?  The  start  of  a  new  freeeaup?  West- 
ern diplomats  could  not  t>e  certain. 


Seme  hcUevcd  Stambollev  simply  had  not 
been  given  the  new  party  line  on  such  mat- 
ters and  was  doing  what  came  naturally. 

What  seemed  clear  In  any  case  was  that 
unless  Communist  officials  Interfered,  "Plas- 
ties, U.8.A."  would  achieve  everything  Its 
sponsors  had  hoped  for  In  contacts  with 
Bugarian  citizens. 

And  what  Minister  Anderson  made  clear 
immediately  to  Bulgarian  officials  was  that 
Stambollev's  hostile  ap^proach  was  not  the 
best  way  of  getting  the  American  trade 
and  tourists  they  eagerly  desire. 

This  hope  for  trade  and  tourists  that  per- 
suades Oommunlst  regimes  to  relax  the  bar- 
riers to  contacts  between  their  people  and 
Westerners. 

But  the  problem  for  the  Communists  Is 
that  in  such  contacts  their  people  are  likely 
to  demonstrate  how  little  they  really  accept 
the  official  pro-Soviet  and  anti-American 
propaganda;  bow  little  faith  they  have  In 
the  regime. 

One  objective  of  Western  diplomacy  is  to 
barter  any  ooncesslons  on  trade  and  tourism 
for  expanded  contacts  with  people  who  have 
never  loet  their  faith  in  us  or  their  friendly 
feelings  toward  us. 

The  West's  longrun  hope  can  be  no  more 
ambitious  than  to  maintain  all  contacts 
permitted  until  the  happy  day  when  the 
Communist  empire  relaxes  or  dicsolves  to 
the  point  where  normal  relationships  are 
again  possible. 

Diplomat  to  the  Iron  Curtain — The  Little 

Woman   Fbom   Red  Wing   Jxtst  Won't   Be 

Poshes  Aaotmn 

(By  Graham  Hovey) 
(Second  of  three  articles) 

Sons.  BuLaaaiA. — Every  Western  diplomat 
in  the  Balkans  agrees  on  one  thing:  Minne- 
sota's Eugenic  Anderson  has  been  an  active 
U.S.  Minister  to  Bulgaria. 

Many  of  these  diplomats  say  this  ad- 
miringly, some  say  It  enviously,  some  per- 
haps cjmlcally — but  there  Is  no  dlrsent. 

"She  hasn't  missed  any  opportunities 
here,"  said  one  among  the  admirers.  "She 
has  been  seen  and  heard.  She  is  known 
and  respected  by  both  the  (DommunLst  lead- 
ers and  the  people." 

It  would  have  been  simpler  Just  to  go 
through  the  motions  in  such  a  frustrating 
post.  Many  say  that  is  what  Mrs.  Anderson's 
predecessor,  Edward  Page,  did  for  more  than 
a  years. 

Page  was  a  career  diplomat,  serving  out 
his  time  in  a  post  he  never  wanted.  His 
attitude  was  tjrpical  of  many  foreign  service 
offlcers  assigned  to  Communist-ruled  coun- 
tries. 

His  record  in  Sofia  was  not  an  empty  one. 
bot  he  rarely  pushed  any  American  inltla- 
tiv*  hard  against  the  evident  hostility  cs 
otMtnwtlon  of  the  Communist  rulers. 

Ihe  way  the  two  American  Ministers  be- 
haved in  two  Cuban  crises  is  cited  by  dlplo- 
mifts  to  illustrate  the  contrast. 

Page  was  unprepared  for  a  typical  rock- 
throwing  Communist  demonstration  after 
the  Bay  of  Figs  fiasco  in  1961.  He  and  his 
staff  were  besieged  lot  hours  in  the  Ameri- 
can Legation,  unable  even  to  telephone  the 
Bulgarian  Foreign  Ministry  to  protest. 

The  woman  from  Red  Wing.  Minn., 
handled  the  Cuban  showdown  of  October 
1963  In  a  strikingly  different  manner,  ad- 
mittedly profiting  from  Page's  humiliating 
experience. 

She  and  her  staffers  spotted  signs  of  a 
build-up  for  a  demonstration  at  the  Lega- 
tion the  morning  after  President  Kennedy's 
"quarantine"  declaration. 

lire.  Anderson  promptly  demanded  an 
appointment  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  per- 
sisted until  she  was  granted  one  at  noon. 

She  was  driven  to  the  ministry  in  her 
oOcial  limousine,  fiying  the  American  flag. 


She  demanded  adequate  protection  and  re- 
minded the  Bulgarians  that  their  police  had 
stood  by  and  permitted  American  officials  to 
be  besieged  and  American  property  damaged 
the  last  time. 

She  got  a  promise — and  It  was  kept. 
Would-be  ringleaders  disappeared  when 
modest  police  reenforceraents  showed  up  at 
the  Legation  In  early  afternoon.  There  was 
no  demonstration. 

Bulgarian  leaders  already  had  reason  to 
know  this  was  not  simply  a  one-shot  display 
of  toughness  by  the  only  woman  chief  of  a 
diplomatic  mission  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Within  3  weeks  they  were  to  get  another 
dramatic  demonstration. 

On  the  eve  of  the  industrial  fair  at  Plovdiv 
in  September  1962,  Bulgarian  officials  abrupt- 
ly withdrew  permission  they  had  granted  for 
the  distribution  of  pamphlets  explaining  the 
American  exhibit. 

Mrs.  Anderson,  who  had  presented  her 
credentials  as  minister  little  more  than  a 
month  before,  refused  to  recognize  the  with- 
drawal. She  cited  a  similar  distribution  at 
Plovdiv  in  I960,  declared  that  the  United 
States  considered  that  permission  had  been 
granted  in  good  faith  and  would  proceed 
accordingly. 

For  2  days,  American  officials  at  the  ex- 
hibit handed  out  the  pamphlets  to  coura- 
geous Bulgarians  despite  the  fact  that  most 
pwimphlets  forcibly  were  taken  from  the 
recipients  by  young  Commimlst  bullies  out- 
side. 

At  the  end  of  the  2  da3rB  the  Bulgarian 
regime  caved  in  and  permitted  peaceful  dis- 
tribution. The  officlEd  explanation  was  that 
the  withdrawal  of  permission  had  been  a 
mistake.  But  a  Communist  functionary  told 
a  friend  of  mine: 

"We  really  dldnt  think  she  would  per- 
sist." 

But  the  post-Cuban  demonstration  that 
the  woman  from  Red  Wing  would  not  be 
pushed  around  was  the  one  that  made  news 
around  the  world. 

The  date:  November  9,  1962.  The  occa- 
sion: Bulgaria's  celebration  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's "October  Revolution."  The  speaker: 
BtUgarla's  aging,  hard-lining  Communist 
president,  DImltur  Ganev. 

At  Sofia  hotel  reception  with  the  diplo- 
matic corps  present,  Ganev  launched  an  abu- 
sive attack  on  the  United  States.  So  the 
UJ5.  Minister  rose  quietly  with  her  staff  and 
walked  out. 

After  whispered  consultation,  ministers  of 
governmente  allied  with  the  United  States 
got  up  with  their  staffs  and  did  likewise. 

For  years  Western  mission  chiefs  in  Sofia 
had  followed  a  policy  of  simply  ignoring  such 
attacks.  Some  of  the  chiefs  were  delighted 
that  Mrs.  Anderson  chose  to  play  It  other- 
wise. 

All  of  them.  It  seems  safe  to  say.  were 
astonished — perhaps  as  astonished  ss  Oanev 
and  comrades. 

Mrs.  Anderson  would  dislike  tt  if  too  much 
emphasis  were  given  to  these  displays  at 
toughness  toward  the  Communists  during 
her  year  as  Minister  in  Sofia. 

She  would  prefer  to  emphaslBe  the  positive 
achievements,  such  as  expanded  cultural 
exchange,  growing  contacts  at  many  levels 
between  Americans  and  Bulgarians  and  the 
recent  93.5  million  settlement  of  U.S.  claims 
against  Biilgarla. 

But  the  p>olnt  diplomats  wise  in  the  ways 
of  the  Communist  world  would  make  is  this: 
The  positive  schievements  were  msde  pos- 
sible in  part  by  the  displays  of  firmness  and 
resolution. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  Bulgarian  regime 
woxild  test  Mrs.  Anderson  severely  In  this 
area.  It  was  only  when  It  found  she  would 
stand  up  toughly  for  American  interests  on 
every  necessary  occasion  that  It  dsdded  on 
a  more  cooperative  approach. 
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DIFIOMAT    TO    TK«   IBOV    CUBTAIN-SHK    COPM 

WrrH   Pbtoisations 

(By  Or&tuun  Hovey) 

(LMt  at  a  aeries) 

SoriA,  BxTLOAau. — On*  of  the  most  frustrat- 
ing aspecU  tor  m  Western  diplomat  in  a 
Soviet  Mtelllte  capital  la  thU : 

His  positive  work  can  be  largely  undone 
overnight  by  devel<^unents  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him  or  his  actions. 

At  the  moment,  ICn.  Bugenle  Moore  A^ider- 
son.  of  Red  Wing,  lilnn.,  has  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  her  recent  positive 
achievements  as  American  Minister  to  Bul- 
garia. 

She  was  able  to  conclude  early  this  month 
an  agreement  under  which  the  Conununist 
regime  finally  will  repay  Americans  whose 
Bulgarian  properties  It  nationalized  after 
World  War  11. 

She  has  presided  over  the  opening  of  the 
first  American  exhibit  ever  in  Sofia.  "Plastics, 
USA."  visited  dally  by  thousands  of  Inter- 
ested ordinary  Bulgmrlans. 

She  has  been  able  to  expand  American - 
Bulgarian  contracts  and  exchanges  at  many 
levels  in  little  more  than  a  year  on  her  Job. 

But  tempering  these  satisfactions  and 
hovertng  over  all  Mrs.  Anderson's  energetic 
acUvlty  U  this  political  fact: 

A  turn  for  the  wotm  In  American-Russian 
relations — even  on*  not  directly  affecting 
Bulgaria  in  any  way — could  undo  much  of 
her  accomplishment  abruptly  and  reduce  her 
Job  to  sterile,  formal  routine. 

For  this  Red  Bulgarian  regime  of  Todor 
Zhlvkov  is  a  loyal  Soviet  satellite,  perhaps 
the  most  loyal  after  Caechoelovakla. 

It  will  Uberallae  only  to  the  degree  that 
Nlklta  KhrushcheT  permits  In  the  Soviet 
Union:  it  will  frees*  Its  relations  with  the 
West  when  Khrusheher  freezes. 

There  is  nothing  In  Bulgaria  comparable 
to  the  memory  of  th*  IBM  cataclysms  that 
drives  Janoe  Kadar  along  the  course  of  relax- 
ation In  Hungary  and  warns  Wladyslaw  Go- 
mulka  not  to  turn  back  the  clock  too  far  in 
Poland. 

Dxirlng  the  decad*  of  the  1950's.  the  United 
States  and  Bulgaria  did  not  even  maintain 
formal  diplomatic  relations.  Another  such 
rupture  seems  most  unlikely. 

What  seems  probable  Is  that  Bulgarlan- 
Anierican  relations  will  continue  to  have  ups 
and  downs,  the  portion  of  each  being  de- 
termined largely  by  the  course  of  Soviet- 
American  relations  and  perhaps  by  Soviet- 
Chinese  friction. 

There  Is  one  direct  Issue  between  the 
United  States  and  Bulgaria  that  could  have 
major  Impact  on  Mrs.  Anderson's  efforts  for 
an  expansion  of  contracts  and  an  improve- 
ment of  relations. 

Bulgaria  seeks  to  expand  Its  meager  trade 
with  the  United  States  and  wants  to  earn 
dollars  by  attracttng  American  tourists. 

It  has  expanded  Its  facilities  for  tourism 
remarkably  in  recent  years,  though  they  still 
fall  short  of  those  In  Western -oriented  coun- 
tries of  Central  and  Southern  Europe. 

The  American  claims  settlement  referred 
to  earlier  contained  an  authorization  for 
Bulgaria  to  establish  a  conunerclal  ofBce  In 
New  York  to  promote  trade  between  the  two 
countries. 

If  the  Bulgarians  meet  only  frustration 
in  these  bids  for  trade  and  tourists.  Mrs. 
Anderson  may  find  her  hopes  for  continuing 
to  expand  American  activities  here  abruptly 
dashed. 

But  even  In  this  area,  actions  taken  else- 
where may  have  much  more  to  do  with  the 
result  than  her  own  behavior  in  Sofia. 

During  periodic  returns  to  Washington,  the 
lady  from  Red  Wing  may  urge  Congress  to 
make  It  as  easy  as  possible  for  a  modest 
trade  expansion  between  the  United  States 
and  Bulgaria. 

But  she  and  Informed  Bulgarians  know 
that  a  Congress  r*lnetant  to  continue  most- 


favored  nation  trade  status  even  for  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland  will  not  consider  such 
a  thing  for  Bulgaria. 

The  Bulgarians  grow  100.000  tons  of 
tobacco  a  year.  They  would  like  to  sell 
enough  of  It  for  dollars  to  buy  American 
Industrial  equipment.  Including  complete 
factories. 

But  they  cannot  compete  In  the  American 
market  If  they  must  pay  a  duty  of  35  cents 
a  pound  against  the  most-favored  nation 
rate  of  12'-,  cents  granted  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  and  enjoyed  at  present  also  by  Vugo- 
Blavla 

This  Is  the  kind  of  practical  problem  with 
which  Mrs  Anderson  must  concern  herself 
but  whose  solutlcjn  must  be  sought  else- 
where. 

It  may  have  been  the  ever-present  cog- 
nizance of  such  political  facts  that  persuaded 
her  predecessor,  Edward  Page,  to  be  a  rela- 
tively inactive  American  minister  In  Sofia 

The  lady  from  Red  Wing  Is  simply  not 
constituted  that  way  As  she  sees  It,  there 
Is  a  Job  to  be  done  in  Bulgaria,  even  If  It 
must  be  a  limited  and  often  frustrating  one. 

There  are  contacts  to  be  made  and  ex- 
panded; exchanges  that  can  be  promoted;  a 
reservoir  of  good  will  to  be  built  for  America 
that  can  survive  even  a  deterioration  of  Bul- 
garian-American relations.  There  are 
friends  to  be  made  and  a  flag  to  fly 

And  who  knows  what  long-run  effects  such 
activities  might  have  In  helping  to  l(X)sen  the 
once-monollthlc  Soviet  empire  In  Eastern 
Europe? 

In  any  case,  Eugenie  Anders<in  Intends 
to  do  that  Job  with  energy  and  Imagination 
and  enthusiasm  wherever  and  whenever  the 
Bulgarian  Communist  regime  permits  her  to 
do  so. 

And  I  have  yet  to  meet  an  ordinary  Bul- 
garian who  Is  not  delighted  at  her  perform- 
ance and  the  prospect  for  Its  continuation. 


SERVICE  BY  NORTHEAST  AIRLINES 
FOR  NEW  ENGLAND 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  2 
wee's  ago.  the  Civil  Aeronautica  Board 
issued  a  decision  which  was  so  contrary 
to  its  past  policies,  which  was  so  adverse 
to  the  principle  of  competition  in  trans- 
portation; and  which  will  have  so  ad- 
verse an  Impact  on  the  economy  and  the 
air  travel  of  the  New  England  area,  that 
I  feel  It  deserves  the  closest  attention  of 
the  Congress. 

I  refer  to  the  decision  to  terminate  the 
certificate  of  Northeast  Airlines  to  fly 
from  Boston.  New  York,  and  Philadel- 
phia to  certain  points  In  Florida.  This 
decision,  which  overturned  some  basic 
recommendations  of  the  Board's  hearing 
examiner,  is  one  which  is  incomprehen- 
sible to  many  people  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board. 

The  decision  severely  restricts  compe- 
tition in  one  of  the  richest  passenger 
markets  In  the  country.  It  limits  this 
market  to  two  carriers,  while  routes  be- 
tween all  other  major  terminals— Includ- 
ing many  with  fewer  passengers — have 
three  carriers  certified.  The  decisions 
tends  to  monopoly  at  a  time  when  other 
Board  actions  are  ostensibly  trying  to 
promote  competition. 

This  decision  will  have  grave  economic 
consequences  for  New  England.  It  could 
mean  the  death  of  the  only  major  airline 
based  in  our  region.  It  will  jeopardize 
the  jobs  of  2,000  employees.  It  could 
leave  many  communities  without  air 
service.  By  restricting  the  shuttle  be- 
tween  Washington   and   Boston   to  one 


carrier,  it  would  well  mean  higher  prices 
for  travel  between  those  points. 

For  these  reasons  I  and  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  SaltonstallI 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  Cotton)  are  today  asking  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  of  the  Senate,  which  has  ju- 
risdiction over  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  to  iiold  hearings  on  tills  decision, 
to  ascertain  what  will  be  its  consequences 
on  the  New  England  economy,  and  on 
the  future  of  air  travel  In  the  United 
States  as  it  affects  New  England  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  number  of  edi- 
torials, articles,  telegrams,  and  letters 
highly  critical  of  this  decision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als, articles,  telegrams,  and  letters  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[Prom    the    Wall    Street    Journal.    July    30, 

19631 

An  An»  or  Monopolt 

The  case  of  Northeast  Airlines  is  a  dramatic 
reminder  of  the  scope  of  Federal  control  of 
this  Industry  And  the  question  arises  if  this 
control  Is  not  Itself  an  Important  cause  of  the 
Industry's  present  difficulties. 

For  some  time  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
has  been  accused  of  Insisting  on  "excessive 
competition""  more  carriers  on  given  routes 
than  demand  warrants.  Now  it  seems  to  be 
changing;  It  voted  to  remove  Northeast  from 
the  New  York-Florida  route,  leaving  two  car- 
riers in  one  of  the  world's  largest  passenger 
markets  and  confining  Northeiist  literally  to 
that  geographical  area 

Whether  this  Is  good  or  bad  policy.  It  Is  a 
death  sentence  for  the  company  Or  rather. 
It  would  be  except  for  one  thing:  The  CAB 
generously  offers  to  let  Its  victim  hang  on 
through  the  device  of  Federal  subsidy  of  Its 
reduced  operations. 

At  the  same  time  the  agency  seems  to  be 
unfavorably  disposed  Just  now  toward  a 
more  natural  way  of  reducing  "excessive" 
com()etltlon,  the  way  of  mergers.  It  recently 
rejected,  without  explanation,  the  proposed 
combination  of  Eastern  and  American. 

Surely  such  policies  and  procedures  pile 
anomaly  atop  anomaly — misjudging  mar- 
kets, then  summarily  evicting  a  carrier,  then 
throwing  It  a  sop  of  subsidy  while  frowning 
on  a  normal  business  solution.  It  Is  hard 
to  believe  that  real  competition  would  have 
done  a  worse  Job  than  all  this  bureaucratic 
control. 

But  even  that,  unedlfylng  as  It  la.  Is  not 
the  whole  of  the  matter.  Part  of  the  present 
competitive  confusion  stems  from  the  CAB's 
record  of  Inherent  opposition  to  comf>etltlon 
of  various  kinds;  it  is  almost  as  though  it  had 
been  established   to  form  an  airlines  cartel. 

One  thing  it  did  after  setting  up  shop  a 
quarter  century  ago  was  to  restrict,  quite 
drastically,  entry  into  the  industry,  always 
a  prime  effort  of  monopolistic  entitles  The 
policy  was  supposedly  a  boon  to  the  old  es- 
tablished carriers,  and  perhaps  for  a  time 
It  was,  as  air  travel  expanded  so  greatly  in 
the  postwar  years. 

All  along,  however,  the  CAB  has  also  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  discouraging  price  competi- 
tion, another  familiar  attitude  of  monopo- 
lists It  Is  actually  empowered  to  fix  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  rates  In  some  cases,  and 
it  must  approve  all  rates.  The  upshot  Is  a 
pretty  Inflexible  rate  structure,  which  has 
led  the  carriers  to  engage  in  a  frantic,  and 
sometimes  rather  ridiculous,  competition  In 
services. 

More  Importantly,  It  has  made  costs  to 
the  air  traveler  higher  than  they  would  oth- 
erwise be.  In  addition.  It  seems  clearly  to 
have  aggravated  the  carriers'  financial  trou- 
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bles.  A  notable  Instance  Is  the  Introduction 
of  Jets.  In  the  absence  of  real  price  com- 
petition, the  lines  felt  compelled  to  race  each 
other  in  putting  these  costly  planes  Into  serv- 
ice, and  they  very  likely  did  ao  faster  than 
their  own  and  economic  conditions  Justified. 

These  rigidities.  Inefficiencies,  and  high 
costs  are,  again,  what  you  would  expect  when 
Government  creates  a  monopoly-oriented 
structure.  Certainly  the  years  of  Oovem- 
ment  protection  have  not  left  the  industry 
in  a  healthy  state. 

It  is  true  that  poor  management  has  been 
a  source  of  trouble  In  some  cases.  It  Is  true 
that  many  in  the  industry  wanted  and  wel- 
comed the  status  of  Oovernment  control.  It 
Is  true  that  the  CAB  Is  circumscribed  by  the 
law  of  Congress  which  gave  it  birth. 

But  the  answer  to  that  Is  to  change  the  law. 
For  a  guide  Congress  might  consider  the  oon- 
cluslorus  reached  In  an  authoritative  article 
by  Sam  Peltzman  In  the  New  Individualist 
Review: 

"If  what  we  mean  by  'public  Interest'  here 
Is  the  satisfaction  of  market  demands,  In 
all  their  variety,  at  lowest  social  cost  and. 
as  part  of  this,  the  quick  adaptability  to 
changing  market  conditions,  then  our  history 
indicates  that  this  Interest  la  best  served  by 
competition  free  of  arbitrary  Interference  by 
State  power.  •  •  • 

"We  have  not  given  free  competition  a 
chance  in  this  Industry.  We  might  do  worse 
than  to  try  It." 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Aug.  1,  1063] 

CSASa   LUUTDINO 

with  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  so  to  speak,  one 
man  may  have  set  the  stage  to  put  Northeast 
Airlines  out  of  business.  This,  without  un- 
due exaggeration,  could  turn  out  to  be  the 
practical  result  of  the  recent  3-to-a  decision 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  the  New 
Tork-to-Mlaml  case. 

The  announcement  containing  the  had 
news  did  say  that  "the  Board  Is  prepared  to 
subsidize  Northeast's  operations  north  of 
New  York  City  as  soon  as  Northeast  ceases 
operations  south  of  New  York."  This,  11  one 
may  say  so.  misconceives  the  fact.  The  CAB 
can't  subsidize  anything.  If  Northeast,  shorn 
of  the  relatively  lucrative  Miami-run  busi- 
ness, continues  to  serve  New  England  on  a 
subsidized  basis,  the  public,  not  the  CAB, 
wlU  foot  the  bUl  for  the  subsidy.  Let's  be 
very  clear  on  this  point.  And  as  long  ss  the 
public  can  stand  the  gaff,  any  kind  of  un- 
economic operation,  or  any  kind  of  bureau- 
cratic mismanagement,  can  be  kept  afloat. 
Just  keep  those  subsidies  coming  in. 

Prom  the  record.  It  would  appear  that 
there  simply  hasn't  been  enough  business  on 
the  Florida  nm  to  support  operations  by 
three  airlines.  Northeast  and  Eastern,  on 
their  entire  operations,  have  been  losing 
heavily.  The  news  reports  don't  give  details 
with  respyect  to  the  third  line,  National,  but 
presumably  it  Isn't  getting  rich.  The  antic- 
ipated revenues  simply  havent  materialized, 
and  so  Northeast,  being  the  last  one  in,  be- 
comes the  first  to  be  bounced  out.  Presum- 
ably Eastern  and  National,  at  least  in  this 
area,  will  do  nicely  with  the  field  to  them- 
selves. 

Northeast  has  its  headquarters  in  Boston. 
and  Massachusetts  Senators  KxintsDT  and 
Saltonstaix  have  asked  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  look  Into  the  CAB  ruling.  The 
Department  says  It  will  do  so. 

One  may  doubt  that  much  will  come  of 
this.  For  the  CAB,  which  recently  refused 
to  permit  a  merger  of  Eastern  and  American, 
presumably  has  ample  authority  to  squeeze 
Northeast  out  of  the  Florida  business,  even 
though  It  overruled  Its  own  hearing  exam- 
iner in  doing  so.  Still,  this  was  a  8-to-a 
r\Ulng.  And  If  a  person  really  believes  in 
the  concept  of  competition  and  survival  ot 
the  fittest,  this  is  an  awful  lot  of  economic 
power  to  put  In  the  hands  of  <me  man. 


[nom  the  Boston  Globe,  Aug.  1,  1963] 

CAB    DK3BION — ^NSW     ENQUiKD     OXTS     SHORT 

Em 
(By  Peter  B.  Qreenough) 

Tou  would  have  to  dig  below  cellar  level 
to  find  the  morale  of  large  segments  of  the 
American  aviation  industry  today. 

Two  developments  have  triggered  this  loss 
of  heart: 

First,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  incred- 
ible decision  to  strip  Northeast  Airlines  of 
Its  Florida  operating  rights — which  include 
runs  from  Boston  to  Washington  and  Bos- 
ton-Philadelphia as  well. 

Second,  the  major  invasion  of  domestic 
aircraft  markets  by  foreign  planemakers. 

A  look  at  Northeast's  predicament  rates 
priority — at  least  around  New  England. 

Do  you  recall  what  It  was  like  trying  to 
get  to  Florida  by  air  from  Boston  before 
Northeast  entered  the  picture?  Let  me  re- 
fresh yoxir  memories. 

You  couldnt  go  nonstop.  There  was  no 
such  service.  It  always  Involved  change  of 
plane  in  New  York. 

That  is,  if  you  could  get  space  at  all.  The 
New  York  market  got  top  priority,  and  there 
was  a  somewhat  cavalier  attitude  toward 
Boston,  PhUadelphla,  and  other  clUes  In  the 
Northeast. 

It  was,  in  fact,  hell  on  wheels  to  get  air 
reservations  for  Florida.  An  awful  racket 
prevailed  whereby  hotel  clerks  and  others  on 
the  Inside  would  buy  up  advance  bookings, 
and  then  peddle  them  to  a  victimized  public 
who  had  no  other  recourse. 

Is  this,  then,  the  type  of  "service"  the 
CAB  will  tolerate  or  even  encourage? 

BCake  no  mistake.  New  England  has  been 
given  the  short  end,  and  the  quicker  a  court 
appeal  is  initiated — including  an  effort  to 
obtain  an  injunction  against  enforcement  of 
the  CAB  order — the  better  off  we'U  be. 

After  all,  what  makes  Oovernment  regu- 
latory agencies  so  sacrosanct?  The  Supreme 
Court  recently  knocked  down  a  long-standing 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  position  on 
rati  rates  to  New  England  ports.  Why 
shotUdn't  we  go  after  CAB  in  like  fashion? 

Better  the  coiirts,  certainly,  than  naive 
suggestions  that  CAB  reverse  Itself. 

Meanwhile,  like  rows  of  vultures  waiting 
to  pick  Northeast's  bones,  other  airlines  beat 
their  own  drums.  There  is  an  unseemly 
stench  to  the  whole  business. 

Now  to  the  second  black  cloud  over  avia- 
tion. There  is  a  nmior  kicking  around  the 
Industry  that  when  the  CAB  turned  down 
the  proposed  merger  between  American  and 
Eastern,  C.  R.  Smith  of  American  got  so  mad 
he  decided  to  buy  British  short-range  Jets  in 
preference  to  our  own. 

Nothing  could  be  sillier,  of  course. 

Nevertheless,  American — long  a  partner 
with  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  In  development  of 
new  planes — has  Jumped  across  the  Atlantic 
for  short-range  Jets,  the  British  Aircraft 
Corp.'s  m.  It  could  presage  a  tidal  wave  of 
foreign  purchases. 

Moreover,  Continental  Airlines  has  Just  be- 
come the  first  domestic  carrier  to  order  the 
Concorde,  France's  and  Britain's  Joint  effort 
in  the  supersonic  field.  Previously  Pan 
American  ordered  six. 

Why  did  they  venture  into  other  pastures? 
Not  becaiise  of  a  better  product,  really.  Be- 
cause our  Oovernment  has  shilly-shallied 
and  fussed  around  so  long  in  making  a  de- 
cision on  what  tjrjM  of  SST  we  should  de- 
velop that  we've  been  left  at  the  gate. 

On  the  one  hand  the  Oovernment  screams 
about  loss  of  gold  and  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem.  Then,  from  lack  of  action 
it  compounds  the  situation. 

Both  developments  have  very  Important 
bearings  on  Jobs.  If  Northeast  goes  kaput, 
we  lose  2,000  Jobs  around  here  (even  a  merger 
woxild  mean  quite  a  reduction ) .  With  Eng- 
land getting  our  aviation  business,  the  entire 
country  suffers. 


How  much?  The  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  made  quite  a 
study  of  Job  losses  involving  Douglas.  If 
Douglas  were  able  to  collar  the  short-range 
Jet  trade,  It  would  create  41,700  Jobs  (a 
tenth  of  all  national  unemployment) . 

Far  away  Massachusetts  would  lose  as 
much  as  $12.1  million  in  subcontracting 
business  if  the  Douglas  program  falls  to  take 
off.  In  the  larger  picture.  It  could  upset  the 
payments  balance  situation  by  a  91.6  billion 
outflow  (In  planes,  plus  spare  parts). 

You  can  only  guess  what  the  future  Im- 
pact of  these  foreign  orders  may  be  on  Jobs. 
The  n.S.  aviation  industry  now  employs 
660,000  persons — but  over  200,000  positions 
have  evaporated  in  the  past  6  years. 

The  attrition  cannot  exclusively  be 
dumped  In  the  laps  of  bvunbllng  bureaucrats. 
But  if  promotion  of  public  service  and  the 
general  welfare  Lb  at  the  root  of  CAB  or 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  decisions,  you  don't 
accomplish  these  ends  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  air  carriers,  or  by  forcing  airlines  to 
shop  elsewhere. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July 

11,1963] 

Ik  thk  Intksxst  or  Compbtition 

When  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  tenta- 
tively turned  down  the  proposed  merger  of 
American  Airlines  and  Eastern  Air  Lines 
(thereby  causing  the  companies  to  drop  their 
plan),  the  CAB  evidently  was  interested  in 
preserving  competition. 

That  pxirpose  now  would  be  ill  served  if 
the  Board  should  fall  to  make  permanent  the 
certificate  under  which  Northeast  Airlines 
supplies  service  from  Boston  and  New  York 
to  Florida.  A  decision  by  the  Board  on  an 
examiner's  adverse  recommendation  is  ex- 
pected this  month. 

In  the  6  years  that  Northeast  has  held  a 
temporary  FlcHida  certificate  the  carrier  has 
given  effective  competition  to  other  airlines 
on  the  route  and  has  piroven  that  trafllc  po- 
tentials are  there  when  intelligently  devel- 
oped. Last  year  alone,  trafOc  on  the  New 
York-Miami  route  reached  BOO.OOO  passen- 
gers. The  Chicago-Miami  route,  also  served 
by  three  carriers,  served  fewer  than  300,000 
passengers  during  the  same  year. 

But  NEA  has  never  defaulted  in  Its  physi- 
cal ability  to  serve  its  routes,  even  while 
desp>erately  fending  off  creditors.  Northeast 
is  In  no  worse  position  financially  than  was 
Capital  Airlines  before  it  was  taken  over  by 
United  Air  Lines. 

The  Hughes  Tool  Co.  has  poured  millions 
into  the  Northeast  operation,  in  which  It 
has  a  majority  interest.  There  seems  every 
reason  to  ezp>ect  fxirther  backing  from  "Tool- 
oo,"  with  wlilch  NEA  should  be  considered 
fit,  willing,  and  able,  as  the  law  requires. 

With  a  permanent  certificate.  Northeast 
would  be  able  to  obtain  more  equitable  long- 
range  financing  for  Its  aircraft  and  opera- 
tions. Also  at  stake  Is  an  annual  payroll  of 
$13  million,  a  great  deal  of  it  benefiting  the 
New  England  economy.  The  Jobs  of  approxi- 
mately 1,000  persons  are  at  stake.  The  line 
also  ptirchases  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3 
million  in  supplies  and  services. 

NEA  shoiild  receive  permanent  certifica- 
tion to  continue  as  a  viable  carrier  and  as  a 
fit  candidate  for  merger  if  that  course  is 
indicated  eventually. 


[From  the  Boston  Herald,  July  31,  1963] 
Civn.  An  iNCONSismfCT 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  decision  to 
strip  Northeast  Airlines  of  Its  essential  Bos- 
ton-New York-Florida  route  is  a  blow  to  the 
New  England  economy  and  a  disservioe  to 
commercial  aviation  and  the  general  public. 

So  long  as  the  CAB  continues  to  consider 
airline  problems  on  a  piecemeal  basis,  nag- 
ging dvil  aviation  difBcuitles  will  continue. 
Long-range  industrywide  reforms  are  over- 
due.    If  the  CAB  is  Incapable  of  stimtilating 
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tKam.  Coni^M*  ahould  rrform  the  whole 
•tructure  of  control  of  coounercLal  air  travel. 

A  CAB  orarpini^r  reooounenclMl  lAAt  April 
that  while  the  New  Tork-Florldd  rout*  war- 
ranted three  c«rrlerm.  Northeast  should  not 
be  one  becaiue  the  airline  lacked  financial 
stability.  What  the  CAB  examiner  failed  to 
mention  wae  that  the  flLoanclal  problems  were 
largely  due  to  the  temporary  Florida  charter. 
Becauee  the  airline  didn't  have  permanent 
statua.  It  had  been  forced  to  pay  for  new 
planes  and  equipment  over  excessively  short 
periods  of  time. 

But  on  July  23  the  Huches  Tool  Co  an- 
nounced It  had  written  off  126  million  .>f  the 
Northeast  debt  and  had  assumed  80  percent 
ownership  of  the  airline.  Thus.  Northeast's 
financial  troublea  were  dramatically  allevi- 
ated and  It  appeared  the  CAB  should  have  no 
further  objection  to  granting  a  permanent 
Florida  route. 

But  despite  the  advice  of  Its  own  profee- 
sloruU  staff,  the  CAB  TOted  3-2  to  limit  one  ot 
the  most  heavily  traveled  passenger  markets 
In  the  world  to  two  carriers  by  relieving 
Northeast  of  the  one  route  on  which  it  could 
reasonably  expect  to  make  a  profit. 

The  decision  wu  •  aop  to  Eastern  Airlines, 
one  of  the  two  remaining  carriers,  fur  the 
CAB  had  recently  i«j*etod  Kastem's  bid  to 
merge  with  Amerleaa. 

And  Lb  offering  to  ■n*******—  NorthAast's  re- 
maining operation*  in  New  England,  the 
CAB  openly  emteaead  a  bureaucratic  stop- 
gap Intaart  ot  enniiin  a  buslneaallke  solu- 
tion. 

The  Board  majority  held  that  there  was 
no  need  for  a  third  carrier,  n .  aa  Is  rumored. 
»i»«^K— •  uiM  than  Mortbeast  shoiild  be 
granted  tba  Florida  Craaehiae.  the  Board  will 
have  prov<ed  ItmU  —pert  aa  well  aa  Uloglcal. 

The  Board  eaaaM  bent  on  operating  an 
Inefflclent  Federal  monopoly  that  threatena 
a  number  c€  canrlera  with  inaolvency  and 
aMidlea  tiSMeiiflpro  with  unfairly  high  do- 
mnetlr  tarlffk.  M  U  to  amphaaiae  tu  own 
liitij— l»«fiiMy.  th*  CAB  la  a  atroiig  supporter 
at  major  rata  raduetkma  on  transatlantic 
rootaa  where  two  UB.  eanrtars  compete  with 
a    hoctfa   at    aatlanaUy-awnad    foreign    alr- 


UntU  the  CAB  haa  an  anxuTonced  long- 
range  program  for  Amarican  dvU  aviation, 
the  ptsaent  aonfartaa  and  tnconalstency  will 
intanslfy.  So.  too.  will  the  need  to  replace 
the  Board  with  a  more  rational  means  at 
Federal  control. 

No  finer  esaaple  at  CAB  readtneea  to  mod- 
ernize the  whole  structure  or  civil  aviation 
in  thia  cowntry  eould  be  off«red  than  for 
the  Board  to  leiwae  ftaelf  and  give  North- 
eaat  >tr1lwea  a  fhir  chance  to  work  out  of 
tte  flnaitrlal  pli^t  wtth  a  permanent  Florida 


fn^im  the  Boatoa  Becwd  American.  July  30. 
IMf] 

Fiauam  Bkli>  OAB^i  NtniHaasT  Dbcibx>h 
(By  am  Duncllffe) 

The  OtrU  Aeranawtlea  Board  appeared 
Mi'nitiy  to  have  trlppad  over  tta  own  flgurea 
In  the  S-a  rtsrtrtnn  by  which  it  denied  North- 
east Alrlinaa  a  pai— iiaiit  lioenae  to  run 
plaaea  between  Boatcsk.  New  York.  Philadel- 
phia, Waahincton,  aiMI  Florida. 

CAB  flgurea  showed  that,  atnoe  1967.  North- 
east tiad  Increased  ita  share  of  tlM  Philadel- 
phia trafflo  tenfold,  and  in  the  same  period 
had  increased  Ita  Boston-Washington  busl- 
nesa  from  13,000  to  190,811.  These  same  flg- 
urea showed  a  aeTenfinilil  Increase  In  Its  Ml- 

a  quarter  of  a  mii- 

Tork-Boaton  run 

lor  the  airline  aald. 

importance 

t  air  service  pro- 

to  tlM  waU.  la 
which  could,  at 


best,  reduce  It  to  a  puddle-Jumping  airline 
whoee  costs  would  be  borne  In  large  part  by 
the  taxpayers. 

At  worst,  It  could  put  them  out  of  business, 
with  a  resultant  loas  nf  1.500  skilled  jobs  and 
an  annual  payroll  of  •! 2.300 .UOO  la  Greater 
Boston  alone. 

The  CAB  baaed  lU  ruling  i^m  whether 
Northeast  was  fit.  wUllng,  and  able  to  coni- 
petc  fir  bu.slr.es,s  in  'he  e.i.--t  r.i.i.st  market, 
which  averages  3  million  (Mutaengers  a  yeiir 
and  Is  one  of  the  m<>j>t  Ue.iviiy  traveled  air 
corridors  In  the  world. 

It  said.  In  substance,  liiat  New  England! 
only  heinicb.ised  .ilr  carrier  could  not  fill  the 
bUl. 

a^CKKO     BY     HUCHas 

Embattled  Northeast  said  otherwise  .\j!  '.> 
Its  fl'.neas.  It  pointed  to  the  backing  of  mulM- 
milUonalre  Howard  Hughes,  who  last  week 
wrote  off  $26  million  In  debts  owed  htm  by 
the  airline. 

Ita  Willingness  wsts  obvious — and  Its  ;iblllty 
to  compete  for  the  Florida  traffic — iind  f  r 
the  traffic  to  Washington  and  Philadelphia 
as  well  -was  borne  out  by  CAB  flKures 

They  showed  that,  for  the  first  3  months 
ot  1963.  Northeast  carried  35.544  round  tripe 
between  Boston  and  Mlanil — 60  3  percent  of 
the  trafBc  between  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 
Northeast  CiU-rletl  27,583,  or  61  d  percent  of 
the  total. 

And.  between  Beaton  and  Washington, 
38,144.  or  53  4  percent. 

By  contrast,  the  third  carrier  on  the 
Boaton-Phllly  run  had  47  for  the  same  pe- 
rlod^l  percent  of  the  total  Between  Boston 
and  Washington,  the  third  carrier's  share  of 
the  market  was  103  round  trips — 1  p)ercent 
of  the  total. 

New  Knglanri  businessmen,  labor  leaders, 
and  Congressmen  rallied  to  Northeast's  sup- 
port, but  their  effort  to  reverse  the  CAB  de- 
cision was  almost  certain  to  be  an  uphill  one 

Their  concern  waa  principally  that.  If 
Northeast  loeee  the  fight.  New  England  wlU 
loae  a  service  that  haa  Ued  It  In  with  the 
entire  eaatem  seaboard  and  given  It  a  fast, 
ooovenlent  long-haul  and  short-haul  airline. 

They  pointed  out  that,  when  Northeast 
waa  given  a  temporary  certificate  to  Florida 
In  1957 — a  certificate  that  also  Included  the 
right  to  stop  at  Washington  and  Philadel- 
phia— It  voluntarily  gave  up  a  Federal  sub- 
sidy. 

At  the  sonfie  time,  National  Alrllnea  was 
given  a  permanent  certificate  to  Boatoa.  and 
Eastern  Alrlinas  had  certain  operating  re- 
strictions removed 

Both  these  Unas  compete  with  Northeast 
for  the  Florida  business. 

Now,  while  dealing  Northeast  out  of  tiie 
long-haul  picture,  the  same  conceaalons 
granted  National  and  Eastern  7  years  ago  still 
remain,  they  said. 

aaw     KO     MKXD 

The  CAB  alao.  in  its  decision,  niled  that  It 
saw  no  need  for  a  third  carrier  In  the 
Florida  market — contradlcUng  wtiat  they 
said  when  they  granted  Northeast  the  1967 
eertiUcate. 

Thsy  alao  appeared  to  have  contradicted 
their  policy  with  13  other  major  markets 
which  have  three  competing  carriers,  and  In 
two  other  markets  which  have  four  atrtlnea 
competing  for  bnslnses. 

Two  CAB  members  who  entered  a  minority 
opinion  that  supported  Northeast  cited  the 
$15  million  savings  It  has  effected  for  the 
taxpayer  and  Insisted  It  iiad  proved  Its  right 
to  the  permanent  license. 

The  minority  opinion  cited  all  the  factors 
in  NortiMast's  favor,  and  added  this  para- 
graph on  the  effect  tiie  majority  decision 
could  have  on  the  New  England   eoonomy: 

"Of  naajor  ooneern  to  ua  la  tiis  crippling 
eOect  wlilch  this  deeisfton  will  have  on  tiis 
large  pool  ot  skilled  employee  at  Northeast 
SBd  Ita  effect  upon  many  citlea  and  oom- 
munltiea  In  New  England,  an   area  of   the 


country  already  suffering  from  a  deteriorat- 
ing railroad  transportation  system. 

"We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  New 
Engl.ind  has  been  adversely  aHected  by  a 
number  of  recent  econt)mlc  developments 
and  can  111  afford  this  setback  to  Its  employ- 
ment and  Industrial  well -being" 


[rrom   the   Biv^Um   Olobe,  Aug    6,   1963] 

Ir  NoRTHKAST  F'lLus,  7.500  Lost:  Sltpobt 
(  By  Arthur  A    Riley  t 

More  ihin  7.500  persons  In  the  Boston  and 
New  England  areas  would  be  deprived  dl- 
re<-tly  of  eronomlc  9upp<^rt  If  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board  falls  to  reverse  Its  stand  In- 
tended to  strip  Northeast  Airlines  of  Its  New 
York -Florida  run 

At  le.urt  3.100  of  the  air  carrier's  employees 
would  lose  their  buying  power:  250  more 
who  man  fuel  trucks  and  employees  of  sup- 
pliers would  also  be  affected  This  means  a 
tr>tal  of  about  2.500  employees — and  there 
^ire  ,ib<)Ut  5  000  Northeiisfs  chlUlren  as  well. 

Unemployment  at  Northeast  also  would 
add  unnecessary  expenditures  to  the  already 
overburdened  cost  of  State  unemployment 
compensation.  Despite  the  talk  of  absorb- 
tlon  by  Eastern  Air  Lines  president.  Malcolm 
A.  Maclntyre,  Northeast  unemployment  Is 
not  expected  to  be  drastically  alleviated  be- 
cau.se  EiUitern  already  has  a  lengthy  list  of 
pllou  and  mechanics  out  on  furlough. 
Unemployment  In  the  airline  Industry  and 
lt«  as.s<)clated  companies  Is  already  wide- 
spread 

Northern  toxirlsts  to  Florldlan  points  on 
an  Annual  basis,  tally  some  3  million.  At  an 
averiige  cost  of  $3U0  per  tourist  for  airline 
p.ussage.  the  t*jtAl  spent  for  air  transport 
alone  Is  approximately  $400  million.  North- 
east links  Montreal  with  intervening  points 
all  along  the  coast  route  to  points  in  Florida. 
This  route  Is  considered  the  second  richest 
airline  route  In  the  world  —  second  only  to 
the  New  York-Los  Angeles  run. 

In  the  event  that  the  CAB  clings  to  Its 
original  decision  on  a  3-to-2  basis.  New 
England  will  follow  the  traditional  loss  of 
Industry  tjrplfled  by  the  shoe  and  textile 
manufacturers 

It  should  be  recalled  that  at  the  time 
Northeast  was  given  the  route  to  Florida  Na- 
tional, a  Mlaunl-based  carrier  was  given  a 
through-route  to  Boston,  and  restrictions  on 
Eastern's  operations  were  removed,  making 
possible  the  establlsliment  of  that  carrier's 
successful  shuttle  service. 

Boston  and  New  E^ngland  wel coined  all  this 
additional  service  with  open  arms  and  pa- 
tronage Justified  the  welcome. 

Northeast  was  the  air  carrier  that  made 
better  service  along  the  coastal  route  for 
Boston  and  New  England  patrons.  It  In- 
augurated through  express  service,  and  serv- 
ice to  Ft  Lauderdale.  Jacksonville,  and  other 
points. 

Before  Northeast's  Innovations,  Boetonl- 
ans  and  New  Englanders  were  often  harassed 
m  trying  to  make  a  Florida  Journey  one  of 
convenience  and  comfort.  Service  was  not 
frequent  ai^  direct.  And  there  was  a  time 
when  Illegal  ticket  (scalping)  was  prevalent, 
particularly  during  the  Christmas  season. 
This  even  called  for  an  Inquiry  by  the  CAB 
as  well  as  the  threat  of  court  action  In  some 
Instances. 

It  seems  incredible  that  this  area  of  the 
Nation  should  return  to  such  conditions. 
If  the  route  Is  to  be  operated  by  but  two 
carriers — Eastern  and  National,  It  means 
that  many  travelers  along  the  coastal  route 
will  be  subjected  to  the  aggravations.  Incon- 
veniences, time -consuming  and  expensive 
ordeals  of  a  ciiange  of  planea.  change  of  car- 
riers,  and  change  of   terminals. 

Likewise,  It  affects  the  otiaer  end  of  the 
line,  Florida,  and  that  State's  economy.  In  a 
broadcast  aver  WTVJ  Cbannci  4.  Miami. 
Ralph  Benlck  said:  "As  we  see  it.  ttiia  Is  just 
not  a  ooattsr  to  be  dsbatad  aolely  between  the 
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CAB  and  the  three  alrllnea  InTolTed.  It  Is 
a  matter  of  concern  to  this  area. 

"The  airlines  promote  tourist  travd, 
competition  among  the  carrlen."  he  con- 
tinued, "lias  resulted  In  increased  tourist 
promotion  campaigns  which  have  brought 
more  travelen  to  south  Florida.  We  think 
three  airlines  can  provide  better  aervioe  than 
can  two  and  the  need  will  be  ever  more  ur- 
gent In  the  future  than  it  la  now." 

8.  Boyd,  Chairman  of  the  CAB  and  a  Ill- 
ami  attorney  doesnt  seem  to  agree.  His  was 
the  deciding  vote  that  resulted  in  the  order 
to  strip  Northeast  of  the  run. 

But  there  are  other  things  that  must  also 
be  considered.  Why,  In  this  day  and  age  of 
population  explosion  and  continued  expan- 
sion in  the  air  carrier  field,  should  a  back- 
ward step  be  taken  in  "liquidating"  a  30- 
year-old  air  carrier.  Northeast  distin- 
guished herself  in  pioneering  the  North  At- 
lEintlc  route  accompanied  by  many  heroic 
rescues  in  the  froeen  north;  played  a  note- 
worthy role  in  national  defense;  gratuitous- 
ly carried  more  medical  supplies  from  New 
York  to  Miami  to  pay  for  released  "Bay  of 
Pigs"  prisoners  than  any  other  domestio 
carrier? 

This  is  an  unheard  of  case — ^the  Tlrtually 
putting  out  of  business  of  a  Teteran  air- 
line by  a  Federal  agency.  Saddest  of  all, 
of  course,  is  the  tossing  out  of  personnel, 
many  of  whom  have  played  heroic  roles. 

[From  the  Boston  Olobe,  Aug.  6,  1983] 
Savx  Nobtrkast 

Among  the  most  striking  picketing  per- 
formances in  this  year  of  demonstrations  was 
the  plane  flight  over  the  vacationing  Presi- 
dent at  Hyannis  Port  this  past  weekend 
dragging  a  sign  urging  Mr.  Kennedy  to  save 
Northeast  Airlines.  "Hie  point  it  made  can- 
not be  too  much  emphasised. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  decision  to 
deny  Northeast  the  New  Tork-Florlda  run 
will  damage,  if  not  destroy,  an  enterprise 
important  to  New  England.  Between  1.600 
and  2,000  Jobe  are  involved.  Also  raised  Is 
a  key  question:  How  much  competition  Is 
desirable  on  air  routes? 

For  It  was  to  stimulate  competition  that 
Northeast,  long  operating  in  New  England, 
received  a  temporary  certificate  for  the  Flor- 
ida run,  and  began  flying  It  in  1967.  At 
that  time  Its  two  competitors,  Bastem  and 
National  Airlines,  were  making  money.  Beats 
for  Florida  often  were  hard  to  get;  there 
were  reports  of  ticket  scalping. 

By  1060,  the  Uiree  carriers  were  losing 
money  Eastern  and  National  blamed  this 
on  excessive  competition,  but  the  preceding 
years  had  seen  the  coming  of  the  Jet  age, 
which  required  the  purchase  of  costly 
planes.  The  fact  that  Northeast  was  operat- 
ing on  a  temporary  certlflcate,  good  only  for 
5  years,  greatly  increased  many  of  Its  costs. 
Its  New  England  service  was  unprofitable. 

Northeast  went  $43  million  In  the  hole. 
It  sought  permission  to  reduce  the  number 
of  Its  New  England  stops,  but  a  CAB  exami- 
ner found  against  Its  plea.  Last  April  an- 
other held  that  Northeast  shoxild  not  keep 
the  Florida  run,  but  Intimated  that  a  third 
carrier  on  this  line  might  be  desirable.  The 
company's  financial  troubles  were  given  as 
the  reason  for  the  unfavorable  finding. 

On  July  23  the  Hughes  Tool  Co..  owned  by 
the  multimillionaire  Howard  Hughea,  an- 
nounced It  had  written  off  $28  million  ot 
Northeast's  debt  and  tiad  assumed  80  percent 
control  of  the  company.  Thst  appeared  to 
restore  It  as  a  desirable  competitor  on  the 
Florida  nin,  especially  as  its  share  of  the 
passengers  had  been  gradually  increasing. 
It  carries  66  percent  of  those  bound  from 
B.iston  to  Miami. 

By  a  3-to-2  vote,  nevertheless,  the  CAB 
voted  to  deny  Northeast  a  permanent  certlfl- 
cate for  the  Florida  run. 

This  ruling  should  be  resisted  in  every  way. 
When  It  is  handed  down  formally,  reconsid- 


eration tiiould  immediately  be  sought  of  the 
CAB.  The  courts  should  be  asked  to  prevent 
this  order  from  going  into  effect.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  Congress  should  be 
asked  to  determine  whether  the  autltnist 
laws  apply  to  the  situation. 

For  the  basic  question  is  how  much  com- 
petition Is  desirable.  Boetonlans  remember 
when  there  was  too  little,  and  the  prospect  of 
having  only  two  carriers  on  the  Florida  run 
revives  the  likelihood  of  a  return  to  days  of 
unpleasant  memory.  The  theory  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  after  all.  Is  that  com- 
petition produces  efficient  service. 

New  England  cannot  afford  to  neglect  tak- 
ing any  step  which  may  help  keep  Northeast 
on  the  Florida  run. 

Uncle  Dttslet. 

(From  the  Boston  Olobe,  Aug.  2,  1983] 

Qttbbt  fob  CAB— Is  CoMPrrrnoN  Oood 
oa  Bad? 

(By  Peter  B.  Oreenough) 

The  Northeast  Airlines  case  refuses  to  drop 
Itself.  All  morning  yesterday  my  telephone 
rang  with  proteste  against  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board.  Alx>ve  all,  the  question  has 
been: 

"Who  can  I  write  (in  Washington)  ?" 

To  my  surprise,  practically  none  of  the 
complalnte  were  from  Northeast's  employ- 
ees—although they  are  thoroughly  incensed. 
Bulk  of  them  represent  indignant  citlsens 
who  feel  New  England  is  being  treated  In 
high-handed  fashion. 

Loss  of  Jobs  is  the  major  worry,  for  natural 
reasons.  But  no  one  yet  has  touched  on  an- 
other point,  albeit  philosophical,  that  has 
considerable  bearing  here. 

Northeast  is  being  forced  out  by  the  CAB 
basically  on  grounds  that  competition  Is  a 
good  thing,  but  too  much  competition  is  bad. 

lioreover,  a  great  many  people  in  the  avia- 
tion industry  have  gone  along  with  this 
theory.    Not  Just  in  private  but  openly. 

It  Is  a  strange  attitude,  this  defiance  of 
the  basic  principle  of  a  competitive,  private 
enterprise  economy. 

Can  anyone,  so  quickly,  forget  the  lessons 
of  the  great  price-fixing  conspiracy  in  the 
electrical  equipment  industry?  Or  does  busi- 
ness have  two  sete  of  rules — one  where  in 
public  they  resort  to  all  sorts  of  rhetoric  in 
defense  of  free  enterprise,  but  privately 
where  they  agree  and  go  along  with  divisions 
of  marketa  and  an  easy  doing  of  business? 

Northeast,  in  essence.  Is  being  told  that  It 
doesn't  have  the  right  to  fight  for  Ite  own 
existence. 

I  bring  these  thoughte  to  the  fioor,  first, 
because  no  one  else  has.  And  second,  l>e- 
cause  somebody  needs  to  show  a  sense  of 
consdenos  here. 

When  a  rallworker,  say,  restrlcta  output 
for  one  reason  or  another,  businessmen  never 
hesitate  to  call  him  lazy,  misguided,  a 
featherbedder  or  goodness  knows  what. 

When  a  Oovernment  agency  does  some- 
thing indxistry  dislikes,  It  l>ecomes  "un- 
American"  or  Irrational  or  what  you  will. 
But  1st  somebody  in  business  decide  to  re- 
strict markete  or  ou^ut,  or  raise  prices,  thsn 
It  Is  called  "smart  business." 

Why  must  there  be  different  types  of  lan- 
guages for  talking  about  similar  situations? 

Ciirtously,  I  find  the  companies  (in  com- 
mercial aviation,  at  least)  who  did  the  most 
crying  about  so-called  conditions  of  over- 
competition  to  be  doing  quite  nicely  lately 
(Xastern  being  the  sole  exception). 

National  has  beefed  about  excees  compe- 
tition on  the  Florida  run.  Well,  even  before 
National  got  Ite  southern  cross-country 
routes.  It  was  well  into  the  black.  Now  Na- 
tional thrives. 

Trans  World  Airlines  complained  about 
too  many  carriers  on  the  North  Atlantic.  It 
has  Just  reported  the  best  second  quarter 
In  years. 


Pan  Am?  Well,  Pan  American  has  pretty 
much  kept  Ite  mouth  shut  about  the  op- 
position (except  to  hit  the  Stete  Depart- 
ment fOT  allowing  landing  rlghte  to  too  many 
foreign  carriers  in  this  country) .  And  today 
Pan  Am  comes  forth  with  remarkable  6- 
months'  earnings  figures. 

The  most  astonishing  thing  about  Pan 
Am's  gains  lies  in  a  reversal  of  the  share  of 
transatlantic  traffic.  It  went  up  from  22.4 
percent  to  25.1  percent,  the  first  such  favor- 
able showing  since  Immediately  after  World 
War  n. 

Why?  Port  of  the  reason  lies  in  sym- 
pathy. Not  for  an  underdog,  exactly,  be- 
cause Pan  Am  is  no  such  thing.  But  be- 
cause the  line  fought  for  lower  air  fares 
against  Europe's  consortium  and  thus  won 
favor  with  air  travelers. 

Just  possibly  the  same  thing  may  hap- 
pen— ^for  a  while,  at  least — with  Northeast. 
The  public  likes  an  underdog.  Especially 
one  that  refuses  to  give  up  in  spite  of  the 
desperate  odds. 

[From  the  Keene   (NJH.)   Evening  Sentinel. 
July  31,  1983] 

Back  Nokthxast 

Passengers  who  have  flown  to  and  from 
New  York  on  Northeast  Airlines  Jet-prop 
Vlscounte  appreciate  their  speed  and  com- 
fort. Regular  travelers  on  the  line  also  ap- 
preciate the  vastly  improved  schedtile  inau- 
gurated earlier  this  stimmer. 

As  a  result  of  these  moves,  Keene  Is  getting 
the  best  air  service  It  has  ever  had,  for 
along  with  Northeast's  Improvemente  we  are 
also  getting  good  schedules  and  comforteble 
equipment  from  Mohawk  Airlines. 

In  short,  until  last  Saturday,  our  air  trans- 
portation plctxire  looked  brighter  than  it  had 
in  a  long  time.  Then  came  news  of  a  deci- 
sion by  a  majority  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  deny  Northeast  ite  permit  to  oper- 
ate between  New  York  and  Florida  and  to 
return  It  to  Ite  former  stetus  of  a  subsidised 
regional  carrier. 

The  3  to  2  verdict  was  all  the  more  shock- 
ing because,  only  days  before  it  was  an- 
nounced, Northeast  had  taken  a  major  step 
toward  easing  Ite  acute  financial  dUDcultles. 
The  Hughes  Tool  Co.,  in  effect,  lifted  $26 
million  of  debt  from  the  line's  books  while 
adding  to  ite  stock  ownership. 

It  was  widely  believed  that  this  would  put 
Northeast  in  a  much  stronger  position  to 
retain  the  Florida  run  and  to  meet  Ite  com- 
mltmente  to  the  New  England  communities 
it  serves.  Ite  competitors,  in  trying  to  knock 
Northeast  out  of  the  Florida  business,  had 
repeatedly  cited  Ite  shaky  financial  situation. 

The  Initial  reaction  of  knowledgeable  New 
Englanders  to  the  CAB  decision  was  one  of 
dismay.  For  despite  their  differences  with 
the  line  in  the  past,  almost  all  believe  North- 
east offers  the  beet  hope  of  adequate  air 
service  in  the  region,  and  they  wanted  the 
line  to  hold  Ite  Florida  run. 

To  appreciate  how  good  Northeast's  pres- 
ent Keene  service  is,  one  need  only  compare 
It  to  that  which  one  of  Ite  competitors  has 
proposed,  if  It  should  replace  Northeast  in 
New  England. 

Compared  to  Northeast's  present  three 
round  tripe  to  and  from  New  York  every  day. 
National  Airlines  has  proposed  one.  And 
the  National  schedule  calls  for  a  very  early 
mc»Tilng  departure  from  New  York  to  Keene. 
followed  by  a  return  morning  filght  to  New 
York. 

Such  a  schedule  would  make  It  impossible 
for  a  person  to  make  a  round  trip  to  or  from 
New  York  on  the  same  day;  moreover,  many 
of  the  propoeed  fiighte  in  and  out  of  Keene 
would  have  to  be  canceled  because  of  the 
early  morning  ground  fog  which  plagues  our 
airport. 

Finally,  National's  proposal  calls  for  a  stop 
at  Hartford  on  each  filght,  while  two  out 
of  Northeast's  present  three  fiighte  are  non- 
stop. 
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"mm  m^rni^m/gmK  tea  o#ton  been  erttloal  of 
MortlMMt.  But  tk«  Ua»  la  K^TtaC  ua  ejuai- 
ImU  atrrloa  b0w.  •n4  tt  daaarraa  kx*l  tor- 
port  uMt  patmnaji  ao  loaf  aa  It  coatiaiMa 
to  do  iol 

Undar  ihaaa  rlmimafanrna  wa  shaLre  tba 
vtew  of  many  other*  la  Maw  Englaml  Uiat 
Uaa  CAB  declalon  abouki  ba  r«veraad.  We 
Ivopa  New  Haaopahlra  offlrlala  and  orgaiUaa- 
tloaa  wlU  land  wliataiver  aaaUUoca  Uiey  can 
to  tlia  Uoa'a  afforto  lo  achlava  that  resvUt. 

(From   the  Item,  Wakefield.   Mass     July  30. 

IMS] 

Ifsw  Emglakd  Kekds  It 

Ttke  concern  ot  oAclala  and  others  with  the 
loaa  of  Northeaat  AirUna'i  Florida  service  U 
Juatlfled.  One  of  the  raaaona  for  New  Eng- 
land to  be  upaei  la  that  If  the  line  U  pro- 
hibited from  continuing  Ita  flighta  to  the 
South,  air  aerrioe  in  all  the  New  England 
Staiea  may  be  virtually  ended.  Thla  would 
leave  public  tranaportatlon  in  a  poor  at&te. 
Already  there  la  no  rail  travel  to  speak  of. 
except  on  commuter  Unea  and  on  the  longer 
runs  comtng  into  Hew  England  from  the 
weet  and  south. 

Northeast  la  prorldtng  a  service  vital  to 
Mew  Bagland.  and  tba  long  Florida  mn  Is 
vital  «o  tTBTtheaat.  Tba  arbitrary  denial  of 
the  aoutlsarn  fllKht  by  tb*  CAB  warranta  all 
the  linf  ttgatloti  tbat  apparently  la  going  to 
be  waaiH  ln*a  tt.  Miwatiiasimi  Members  of 
Congreea  have  JuBiuiialialiil  that  they  will 
not  alt  ld»y  by  aad  allow  the  line  to  be 
daaiagad  wttbaut  ^*^"g  every  effort  to  keep 
It  atrtKv  aB«  ftmcttoaitng  to  the  beet  In- 
taraets  at  the  teghm.  The  very  oonatltu- 
tlonallty  of  tba  CAB  aetkm  la  being  strong- 

We  bep*  tba  eCtarla  to  retain  Northeast's 
aowtbem  fUnlita  wtn  be  effective.  Too  much 
la  •«  atabi  to  bave  the  airline,  which  as  its 
aamm  ^pliea  aerfa  New  Kngland  first  and 
beat,  aab^eeted  to  more  baraaament  and  dlffl- 
eolty  than  It  aliaailj  teeea  In  the  octnpetltlve 
buslneaa  of  commercial  passenger  hauling. 


(AKum  the  Wobum  ( 


1 


)   TUnea.  July  30, 


Mortbeaat  AMInaa  baa  beltf  a  temporary 
permit  from  the  CttTi  Acronautlca  Board 
itnea  MM  to  cany  paawngiirs  ftotn  Boeton 
and  Mew  York  toRfxIda. 

Laat  week,  a  CAB  S-S  decision  waa  an- 
Booaeed  eaneeltny  oat  tbat  permits 

Tbe  dlBtorbtnc  factor  for  us  Is  that  CAB's 
own  examiner  reoonunended  giving  North- 
eaat a  iwrmanent  Ueenae  to  run  that  route, 
and  his  deetston  mad*  after  adequate  study 
was  thrown  ont. 

Hortliieast  has  h**n  In  financial  dlfflcultiea 
Imt  last  weak  Bagbaa  Ttool  Cb.  refinanced  the 
alzUne  to  the  tune  of  930  million. 

We're  not  particularly  Impreaeed  that  al- 
lowing only  Zastem  and  national  Airlines 
to  run  the  rout*  would  constitute  a  monop- 
oly. Tliey'd  be  enough  competition  between 
the  two  to  remedy  that. 

What  we  are  mildly  exercised  about  is  the 
seenalng  violation  of  aectioo  103  of  the  Civil 
AsKonauUra  Ae*  wblcb  impoaea  on  CAB  the 
clear  ohltgatton  to  analataln  competition  to 
tbe  extent  poestblo. 

■npteya  about  a.lOO  peraona. 
baU  a  BlUiaa  paaaengnrs  to  Florida 
each  year.  The  company  says  It  U  doing 
well  on  tbe  run.  W*  know  that  Bastem  and 
Wational  woukl  ba  bappy  to  act  the  busi- 
neea— bwt  tbat  to  baald*  tb*  potnt. 

Tba  polaA  la:  Do**  Hortheaat's  pcrform- 
aaoe  over  7  yaara  wammt  a  permament  U- 
aana*  oik  Ow  BQata»JI«v  ToKk-Florlda  run. 
Taking  a  look  at  tbe  entire  picture,  plua 
tba  zoosBt  taAaaMMc  ^■•'d  say  yea.  and 
wvM  oM  tba*  CAB  stwaM  aOck  to  tbe  rules — 
protect  tb*  alrUa**  tadustey  ot  tb*  eountry, 
but  doat  try  to  run  the 


(From    tb*    Oaaette.    Haverhill.    Haas.    July 
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CAB  AauMB  Rxnoxe 

Senators  Edwaxo  M  Ksttivxdt  and  Lrv- 
xaxTT  Saltowstall  deserve  strong  support 
for  their  efforts  to  save  the  lucrative  New 
Tork-Flortda  runs  for  Northeaat  Airlines. 

When  the  Clvtl  Aeronautics  Board  ruled 
Friday  that  Northeast  must  cancel  this  run 
and  leave  the  business  to  two  other  lines, 
the  two  Senators  Immediately  moved  to 
bring  the  matter  to  the  offlclal  attentlcm 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

The  CAB  decision  came  only  4  diiys  after 
the  Hughes  Tool  Co  had  apparently  rescued 
Northeaat  from  financial  troubles  by  writing 
off  a  $28  million  debt  and  giving  the  line  its 
first  taste  of  solvency  In  years 

Now  we  have  a  Federal  board  ruling  that 
only  tbe  big  and  rich  companies  can  com- 
pete for  the  booklnga  for  the  New  Enghtnd- 
to-Florlda  nina  that  are  IncreasUigiy  attrac- 
tive. "Compete  "  Is  hardly  the  word  In  this 
case,  for  the  two  lines  wUI  have  to  woric 
hard  to  keep  enough  planes  going  to  take 
care  of  the  demands. 

If  the  CAB  has  a  ruling  that  only  the 
powerful  and  the  rich  airlines  can  have 
the  good  routes,  how  Is  any  airline  going 
to  expand  and  enter  Into  honest  American 
competition  without  reverting  to  politics 
and  attempting  to  gain  Its  ends  through 
Influence? 

New  England  resentment  against  the  CAB 
ruling  Is  mounting,  and  with  good  reason 
This  Is  a  New  England-based  line,  with  m  >st 
of  Its  executives  and  workers  from  this  area 
It  provides  Jobs  and  revenue  for  many  M.xs- 
sachusetts  residents. 

Northeast  has  not  fully  exhausted  all  the 
possibilities  for  promoting  business  within 
New  England,  but  we  could  at  least  hope  for 
regional  Improvements  with  a  home-b€ised 
line  operating  with  new  capital  and  In- 
creased Incentive. 

We  see.  Instead,  a  Federal  agency  per- 
emptorily ordering  the  line  to  cancel  Its 
most  effective  runs  at  a  time  when  Its  future 
seems  to  be  Improving.  This  Is  a  discourag- 
ing ruling,  tliat  the  CAB  will  be  hard  pressed 
to  Justify. 

Obviously.  New  England  must  unite  and 
forget  political  and  subregtonal  differences. 
Jtist  as  the  two  Senators  submerge  their 
party  differences,  to  protest  this  and  further 
onslaughts  on  New  England  btislness. 

We  cannot  forget  Haverhill  is  one  of  the 
many  New  England  communities  seeking 
further  consideration  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  on  one  matter  or  another — specifi- 
cally, at  this  time,  a  space  electronics  lab- 
oratory. tJnleas  we  work  together,  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  exercise  the  power 


(From  the  News,  Athol.  Mass  | 
Stxamgs  Dkciszon 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  decided 
to  take  from  Ncx-theast  Airlines  tlie  right 
to  continue  Its  flights  from  Boeton  to  Miami, 
wblch  long  have  been  maintained  on  a  tem- 
porary permit.  The  Board's  action.  If  eon- 
flnned.  would  reduce  competition  on  this 
mn  and  alao  would  deprive  Northeast  of  one 
at  its  bacratlve  routea.  Northeast  has  been 
la  flnsneial  dlfBcultiee. 

This  Is  a  very  strange  decision,  and  one 
which  la  seriously  questioned  by  both  Massa- 
chvisetts  Senators  In  Congress  The  ques- 
ttm  of  violation  of  the  Federal  Antitrust  Act 
by  tbe  Boarcl  has  been  raised. 

TMa  newepaper  holds  no  brief  for  North- 
east, but  It  Is  concerned  by  the  apparent 
determination  of  a  Federal  agency  to  destroy 
aa  airline  which  la  doing  %  satisfactory  Job 
la  this  particular  fl^d.  The  Bottrd  has  been 
"thuaabs  down"  on  Northeast  for  a  long  time. 
The    permit    for    the    Miami    run    has    been 


"temporary**  since  1986.  Why  was  It  allowed 
to  continue  for  T  years  before  the  Board 
could  make  up  its  Blind? 


I  From    the    Pawtucket-Central    Falls    (R.I) 
Timea,  Aug.   1,   1903 1 
A  Shocking  Subsidy 

TTie  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  decision  which 
takes  the  prime  New  York-Florida  run  from 
New  England's  Northeast  Airlines  doesn't 
make  sense  Not  only  it  doesn't  make  finan- 
cial .sense.  It  smacks  of  skulduggery. 

It  doesn't  make  financial  sense  because  — 

1  It  takes  from  Northeast  Its  lucrative 
winter  revenue-producing  link  to  Florida. 
That  Is  Important  to  Northeast  which  serves 
the  New  England  tourist  trade  In  the  sum- 
mer and  Florida  tourists  In  the  winter.  That 
North-South  seasonal  business  makes  a  nice 
balance  That  Is  true  today  as  It  was  5 
years  ago  when  the  CAB  gave  Northeast  a 
temporary  permit  for  the  New  Yortc-Florlda 
route. 

2.  As  to  skulduggery,  maybe  It  Isn't  really, 
but  It  might  as  well  be.  The  CAB  has  said 
to  Northeast  If  you  stick  to  yoiu-  New  Kng- 
land activities,  and  let  the  two  current  op- 
e^u^>rs  on  the  Florida  run  split  the  market 
of  nearly  3  million  annual  passengers  and 
divide  the  revenue  two  ways  Instead  of  three, 
then  CAB  will  give  you  (Northeast)  a  subsidy. 

The  subsidy  proposal  proves  CAB  hasn't 
learned  anything  from  the  farm  mess.  Here 
the  CAB  wants  to  pay  the  airline  operators 
for  not  flying  the  southern  route.  Just  as 
\V'iishlngt«^)n  pays  farmers  for  not  growing 
crops  TO  New  Knglandera,  that  practice 
has   never  made  sense. 

If  Northeast  surrenders  the  Mew  Tork- 
Florlda  run  without  a  fuss  and  doesnt 
make  monej  on  the  curtailed  operations 
It  wont  be  the  loeer,  CAB  promises.  That 
Is  a  shocker  It  U  as  if  CAB  said  to  North- 
east "If  youll  let  us  cut  off  your  head 
we'll  see  that  you  get  a  fine  funeral  " — 
the  taxpayer  as  the  mourner. 

Official  toying  with  airlines  needs  some 
explaining.  Five  years  ago  Northeast  was 
allowed  to  operate  south  from  New  Tork. 
There  was  need.  Although  there  has  been 
a  heavy  Increase  In  passenger  traffic  here- 
abouts, the  CAB  reverses  Its  Northeast  stand. 

Congress  should  take  a  dim  view  of  the 
CAB  with  Its  subsidy  and  the  throttling  of  a 
business  and  Jobs  la  which  New  England 
stands  In  need.  We  think  Senators  Pastorx 
and  PtLL  and  Kxwwxdt  and  SALToifSTAix  and 
I>)UD  and  CoTTOW  and  all  other  members  of 
the  New  England  delegation  In  Congress 
should  ask  questions  and  get  truthful  an- 
swers. 

(From  Travel  Weekly,  Aug    6.  1963] 

TxADx  Waht  Ovxa  CawciLUiTiON  or  NoarH- 

EAjsT's  Nxw  Toax-FLoanJA  Rotrrxs 

(By  Don  BLnolea  and  Nathan   Benecra) 

New  Toaa.  August  a. — A  growing  chorus 
of  trade  dissent  this  week  greeted  the  CAB's 
decision  to  cancel  Northeast  Airlines'  New 
York-Florida  operating  rlghU. 

Most  travel  agents  and  tour  operators, 
however,  were  hopeful  that  the  two  remain- 
ing carriers  on  the  route.  Eastern  and  Na- 
tional, would  effectively  take  up  the  slack. 

In  New  Tork,  many  agents  and  operators 
Interviewed  by  Travel  Weekly  expressed  fears 
that  overall  prooootlon  of  Florida  as  a  vaca- 
tion destination  might  fall  off  and  that  the 
peak-season  demand  for  seats  might  become 
aciite. 

In  Florida,  reeort  owners  sent  off  protests 
to  the  CAB,  Congress,  and  the  White  House, 
warning  that  the  loss  of  Northeast's  servlcee 
would  "seriously  stunt  the  Bute's  tourist 
economy." 

The  Southern  Florida  Hotel  and  Motel  As- 
sociation said  that  "Northeast  provided  the 
competition  which  waa  neceaeary  to  bring 
about  the  lower  rate  structxire  which  we  need 
so  badly." 
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In  Boston,  Northeast  said  it  would  con- 
tinue to  serve  Florida  until  furtbar  notice 
and  that  details  of  an  appeal  of  the  CABI 
3-3  spilt  decision  would  be  announced 
shortly.  The  CAB  expects  MKA  to  end  aerr- 
Ice  October  I. 

At  the  same  time.  Senates*  Kxnhb>t  and 
SAi.Toir8TAix  of  Massachusetts  persuaded  tbe 
Justice  Departmoit  to  review  the  case  to 
determine  if  only  "two  carriers  will  limit 
competition  and  tend  to  a  monopoly." 

Washington  observers,  however,  saw  llttl* 
chance  of  a  reversal  of  the  CAB  decision. 

Spokesmen  for  the  beleaguered  airline 
pointed  that  if  the  Board's  rollng  standa,  it 
wotild  mean  that  an  ft""u»'  91  *""'<""  out- 
lay to  promote  Florida  will  b*  "waslMd  down 
the  drain." 

This  would  include  the  current  campaign 
to  boost  "Buper-Ouest  Holidaya."  North- 
east said  "we  are  well  on  the  way  to  aelllng 
9.000  vacation  packages  for  the  summer-fall 
season,  of  which  83  percent  are  bocdted  by 
agents." 

Meanwhile,  Eastern  Air  Lines  said  It  "Is 
now  prepared  to  take  all  reasonable  step*  to 
help  insure  that  transition  from  three  to 
two-carrier  service  is  accomplished  without 
inconvenience  to  tbe  public,  including  the 
honoring  of  Northeast  tickets  which  may  b« 
In  the  hands  of  prospective  traydera. 

"We  are  ready  to  increase  serrlee  on  the 
east  ooast-FIorida  routes  as  rsquhrod  by  tb* 
CAB  during  the  next  S  years,  without  the 
usual  time-coosuming  preliminary  b«aring» 
on  the  need  for  such  increaa**."  Eastern  Air 
Linea  added. 

Said  National :  "Whatever  schedule  adjust- 
ments are  needed  in  order  to  meet  public 
convenience  will  be  made  without  delay  and 
commensurate  with  tralBe  demands.  Tbis 
Includes  additional  aebedul**.  altarattona  in 
departure  tlmee  and  increased  capacity  In 
the  form  of  extra  s*ctions.  Unquestionably, 
we  will  increase  our  promotion." 

Comments  from  tour  operators  offering 
Florida  vacation  packages: 

American  Express:  "Had  very  Uttle  trou- 
ble getting  seats  with  the  tbre*  aMlnea 
serving  the  route.  Bis  mootb*  from  now 
well  find  out  if  tbl*  changes.  Mortheast  bad 
excellent  service  and  a  creative  promotional 
program  which  will  be  missed." 

Le  Beau  Tours:  "Through  its  advertising. 
Northeast  stimulated  salea.  The  loas  of  the 
carrier  on  the  route  will  reduce  promotional 
exposure.  We  may  have  trouble  In  IM8- 
64  unless  Bastem  and  Matlonal  ■ubotaatlally 
add  services,  which  they  probably  wlB." 

Uberty  Travel:  "Well  mis*  Martbe**t's 
TV  campaign  promoting  norlda.  It  wa*  one 
of  the  best  put  on  by  any  carrl«r  for  any 


Stevens  Tours.  Miami  Beach:  "W*  need 
three  carriers  eill  year  around.  Agents  book- 
ing Miami  Beach  packages  have  bad  enough 
trouble  getting  air  reservations  In  the  pact. 
Northeast  also  did  a  good  Job  of  tour  promo- 
tion." 

Traveltyme  Tours:  "Two  carriers  ar*  not 
adequate.  At  timea  in  tb*  winter,  all  tbxoe 
are  hard-pressed  for  space.  Northeast  bad 
an  excellent  promotion  program  which  al- 
ways stressed,  'see  your  travel  agent.' " 

(From  the  Boston  Traveler,  Aug.  0.  1963] 
NoaTHXssT's  Fnar 

It  may  be  another  90  days  or  so  before 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  oonflrma  its  Il- 
logical "tentative"  decision  barring  Morth- 
east Airlines  from  flying  its  Boston-Florida 
service. 

Ttiat  leavea  time  for  Northeast  to  put  \xp 
a  good  fight  for  survival.  Fortunately  tbat 
fight  has  already  begun,  and  Is  picking  up 
big  support.  But  tb*  flgbt  must  b*  con- 
tinued and  axpandad  to  earry  tb*  battla  to 
the  highest  poaslble  decMv*  larel.  If  naea* 
sary,  even  if  tbat  m*ans  going  to  tb*  8tt- 
preme  Court. 


It's  encouraging  to  watch  the  way  the 
pxish  for  Northeast's  rights  has  been  devel- 
oping. From  aerial  trailers  towed  over  the 
summer  White  House  to  Washington  pro- 
tests by  Senators  Saltoivstall  and  Kxnnesy 
and  Governor  Peabody.  the  stand  taken 
against  the  CAB  proves  that  Northeast  has 
widespread  backing.  Ttds  is  the  little  man's 
fight  as  well  as  the  big  man'a — the  fight 
of  picket  signs  being  displayed  to  President 
Kennedy  on  Cape  Cod  and  of  economic  com- 
mon sense  produced  by  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Conunerce. 

If  Northeast  loses,  we  stand  to  suffer  be- 
tween 1.100  and  2.100  Job  losses  in  this  area. 
Prolwbly  also  we'll  lose  many  of  Northeast's 
abort-haul  flights  north  of  New  York.  We'll 
lose  business  at  Logan  Airport.  We'll  lose 
travel  ccmvenience. 

During  the  7  years  that  Northeast  has  been 
flying  the  Florida  route,  the  airline  has  been 
competing  with  two  other  carriera.  Eastern 
and  National.  This  route  has  been  called 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  profltahle  in  the 
ooimtry,  but  Northeast  is  said  to  have  lieen 
httiiitng  only  about  one-quarter  of  the  pas- 
**ngers  flying  back  and  forth  annually  be- 
tween Boeton  and  Miami. 

Can  this  t>e  called  unreason  able  competi- 
tion? Hardly.  Yet  the  CAB  would  squeeae 
out  Northeast  (and  also  knock  the  airline 
out  of  tbe  Washingtaa  and  Philadelphia 
runs)  on  arguments  involving  over-c(»npe- 
tlUon. 

It  doesnt  make  sense,  at  least  in  the  way 
New  Englanders  regard  sensible  eeonomics. 

If  the  CAB  follows  Its  "tentative-  mUng 
witb  an  offlclal  decision.  Northeast  can  file 
for  reconsideration.  Then  the  real  ft^t  can 
begin,  going  to  tlie  courts  if  necessary. 

Northeast  now  has  flnancial  stability  for 
tbe  first  time  In  years.  It  needs  the  Miami 
run  to  maintain  that  stability.  And  Boston 
buslnes* — in  fact.  New  England  business — 
needs  a  sound  and  suooesful  Northeast  Air- 
lines in  operation. 

This  is  a  battle  that  must  not  be  dropped. 


[Prom  the  Worcester  (Mass.)   Gazette, 

July  29,  1963] 

Trs  Nohthkast  Dbcisioiv 

It  is  getting  harder  and  harder  to  know 
where  economics  ends  and  politics  begins 
In  tbe  CIvtt  Aeronautics  Board's  handling 
of  ttM  case  of  the  Northeast  Airilnes,  which 
serves  New  England  points  and  Florida.  The 
CAB'S  "tenUtive  cancellaUon"  of  Northeast's 
Boston-New  York-Florida  route  cannot  now 
be  explained  in  terms  of  economics  alone; 
there  is  a  strong  hint  here  that  tbe  decision 
which  absolutely  stunned  the  airline  was 
dictated  by  fact<n  other  than  economies. 

Nortbeast  has  apparently  lost  ita  busy 
Florida  route  only  4  days  after  tbe  multi- 
millionaire Howard  Hughes,  of  the  Hughes 
Tock  Co..  had  rescued  the  line  from  the  fi- 
nancial brink  by  writing  off  ita  $26  million 
debt.  It  seemed  then  that  the  Hughes'  ac- 
tion would  cause  the  CAB  to  think  twice  l>e- 
fore  taking  from  Northeast  a  route  which  the 
line  developed  into  a  highly  popular  one. 
Last  winter,  for  example.  Northeast  carried 
66  percent  of  the  Florida  passengers  from 
Boston,  and  40  percent  from  Philadelphia. 

Last  April.  Walter  M.  Bryan,  a  CAB  ex- 
aminer, aald  that  service  down  the  east 
coast  to  Florida  should  definitely  be  provided 
by  three  airlines;  he  ruled  out  Northeast — 
leaving  Eastern  and  National— only  because, 
be  mid,  the  Northeast  debt  was  Inige,  and 
the  Hughes  Tool  Co.  had  then  not  made  clear 
"what  part  of  Its  flnancial  ability,  if  any, 
will  be  forthcoming  to  sustain  Northeast  in 
the  future  should  operating  losaea  occur." 

But  Northeast's  financial  picture  changed 
radically  last  week.  Yet  tbe  CAB  now  offers 
to  pick  up  a  $3  million  Govemmant  sub- 
sidy tab  for  Motheaat  if  it  wmflnas  its  aerv- 
Ivea  north  of  Mew  York.  But  vrtiy  dKNild 
tax|>ayers  pay  such  a  subsidy  if  Hughes 


ready — with  tbe  Florida  run — to  help  put 
Northeast  back  on  its  financial  wings? 

New  gT^gianri — and  Worcester,  of  course — 
has  a  strong  sentimental  and  practical  in- 
terest in  Northeast  Airlines.  The  shock  ex- 
pressed by  Senator  Kinnkdt,  Representative 
McCoRMACK,  and  prominent  business  leaders 
is  felt  throughout  the  region.  Yet  tbe  issue 
is  not  merely  one  of  Northeast's  flnancial 
probl«ns — past,  present,  or  future,  or  even 
that  involving  three-carrier  service  to  Flor- 
ida, the  issue  is  good  air  service  for  this  en- 
tire area,  including  Worcester  and  Central 
New  England.  The  decision  requires  New 
England  to  take  a  new  and  searching  look 
at  its  air  transport  problem.  The  region 
must  have  effective  air  service. 

This  may  seem  a  provincial  viewpoint,  but 
It  is  a  viewpoint  which  New  England,  beset 
by  transpKirtation  problems,  must  take  on 
this  issue.  Meanwhile  Eastern  and  National 
airlines  are  Jubilant  as  they  envision  North- 
east's Florida  passengers  riding  with  them. 
But  if,  as  Bryan  said  earlier,  the  Florida 
route  needs  three  lines,  why  not  allow  Morth- 
east to  continue,  now  that  Howard  Hughes 
is  ready  to  gamble  on  the  line's  finances? 

Jamaica,  M.T., 

July  30. 1963. 
Senator  Edwaxo  M.  Keivitzdt, 
Senate  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Agree  wholeheartedly  that  CAB  decision 
on  Northeast  Airlines  will  limit  competition 
and  service  aeverely  as  part-time  resident 
Fort  Lauderdale  had  traveled  all  three  and 
am  100  percent  In  favor  of  Northeast  service. 
With  you  and  Senator  Saltonstau.  all  the 
way. 

Mrs.  G.  S.  MrrzCEx. 

LzxiMOroN,  Mass., 

Jult  30,  t9«3. 
Senator  Eowabd  Kxmnxst, 
Senate  Office  BuiUiing,  Waahinffton,  D.C.: 

CAB  ruling  criminal  offense  to  free  enter- 
prise and  American  way  of  life. 

KxNNXTH  A.  PrrxxsoN. 

WiKCHESTEX,  Mass., 

J«iy  28. 19€3. 
Senator  Edwabd  M.  Kxwweut, 
Senate  Office  Buildinp,  Washington.  D.C.: 

Ten  million  pecq>le  of  Mew  England  need 
Northeast  Airlines  to  continue  adequate 
service  to  this  area. 

Ralph  H.  Bokkxu.. 


DoacBxaTKx,  Msas.. 

Jutv  27. 1963. 
Senator  Ted  Kknnkdt, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  I  disagree  with 
the  finding  of  CAB  in  tbe  Northeast  dedeion 
on  permanent  run  to  Maml.  I  stnmgly  urge 
Northeast  be  given  a  permanent  oertifloate. 
Advise  antitrust  law  ahould  be  investigated 
in  monopoly  of  said  run. 

LnxiAH  V.  Tosm. 
Employee.  Northemst  AirliJies. 


Maw  Took.  M.T.. 

July  29,  19€3. 
Hon.  Edwax*  KsNifaaT, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Deeply  appreciate  your  efforts  to  keep 
Florida  fUght  rights  for  Northeast  Airlines. 
Northeast  has  been  giving  excellent  service 
much  appreciated  by  the  public. 

Amsbbw  W.  Coxdibi, 
Dean,    »chool   of   International    Affairs, 
Columbia   Univertity. 

OaOBOTOWM,  Ms**., 

^«if  29, 1943. 
Seiutor  Eowaas  KaifMOfx. 
fleaate  Hwue, 
Waatimgton,  DX!j 

It  is  of  utmost  Importane*  tbat  tb*  CAB 
cbaag*  their  daelaton  r*  Mortb***t.  Air- 
line* franchise  to  Florida  to  afllrmatlT*  vot*. 
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Por  the  good  of  th*  Monioa, 
EngUod  areft  for  •ooaamicaX  rwMona. 

Wabbbm  Obobob. 

Irmwtcn.  hUam. 

July  30.  1943. 
8«n*tor  Tko  KsMNnfT, 
Waahin^on,  D.C.: 

Ipawleb  Chamber  at  Oommerce  wUhM  to 
ToloB  Its  onanlmoua  oppoalUon  to  the  re- 
tctn^ing  at  North— t  Atrllnec  rtghu  to  the 
Plorlda  run. 

RtcMMaa  Mamc-Avuxlk. 
Fretident,  Chmniber  of  Commerce 

RBVBBC.    Ma3S  . 

July  29    I96J 
Senator  Kdwabo  M.  Ksmndt, 
Senate  Office  Buildin§, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  are  all  chocked  at  the  terrible  decision 
regarding  Northaaat  Alrllnee.  Urge  you  moet 
strongly  exert  eT«ry  lafluence  to  maintain 
full  operaUon  of  NortlMMt  Alrllnea  between 
New  Bngland  and  Florida:  any  other  course 
of  action  would  b*  most  unfair  and  unjust 
to  everyone.  Pleaa*  reply  27  Harwood  Street. 
Lynn.  Biaae. 

Rabbi  Dr.  Samukl  J  Pox 
President.    Orthodox    Rabbinic    Council 
of  Greater  Bottom. 

BoBTOM,  Mass  . 

August  1.  1963 
Senator  Edwasd  M.  Kkhmbdt, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Printed  matter  produced  at  our  plant  on 
Morrleaey  Boulevard  for  Northeast  Airlines 
repreeenU  a  substantial  number  of  work 
hours.  Boaton  men  will  loee  If  Northeast 
Is  refused  Miami  route.  Also,  beyond  these 
(>er»onal  considerations.  Board  decUlon 
seems  to  offend  s«naa  of  fair  play  and  free 
competition.  Urge  jvni  continue  your  efforts 
to  reverse  decision  and  obtain  permanent 
Miami  route  sUtus  for  Northeast. 

Faainc  J.  McCux. 
Sales  Manager,  Recording   A   Statistical 
Co..  Boston,  Mat*. 

Boston  MAWTTTaeruBsms  MmrTAi. 

IMSTTBANCK   CO  . 

Waltham.  Mass..  July    31.  1963 
Hon.  Edwabo  M.  Kkhnbot, 
Senator  from,  Maasachtuetts, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr  DBAS  Ma.  Kbmmbdt:  Recent  decisions 
of  the  CAB  to  revoke  the  license  of  North- 
east Airlines  charter  to  fly  from  New  York 
to  Miami  has  alarmsd  me.  The  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Knglan^  area  should  not  be 
discrlminatsd  against  In  this  manner.  The 
decision  of  the  CAB  seams  to  me  to  be  un- 
warranted, dictatorial,  and  tend  to  give  a 
monopoly  for  such  a  rich  charter  to  two 
large  airlines. 

While  I  believe  ths  men  on  the  CAB  to 
be  of  high  character,  one  could  almoet  Infer 
that  there  Is  an  ulterior  motive  In  this  re- 
cent decision.  I  certainly  urge  you  do  your 
utmost  to  reverse  this  decision. 
Very  truly  yours, 

K.  W.  CAausoN, 
Aasirtant  Controller 

T.   J.  Wsx«H  ft  Co..   iNC  . 
Chelsea.  Mass..  July  29.  1963 
Senator  E.  Kxnnbdt, 
Washington.  D.O. 

DBAS  Sn:  We  fe«l  that  you  should  do  all 
In  your  power  to  se*  that  the  CAB  does  not 
stop  Northeast  ftlrttnBB  from  continuing  the 
Florida  run  thereby  kseplng  New  Sngland 
air  service  In  operation  without  more  tax 
money  to  subsldlBS  th*  11ns. 

The  State  of  MsssaehusstU  will  feel  this 
drastic  action  In  ths  loss  of  money  earned 


and  spent  by  the  workers  of  Northeast  Air- 
lines 

Sincerely. 

T  J   Walsh  Jr 

KoxHLca  B^ANurACTuaiNO  Co  . 

Marlboro.  Mas.i  .  July  29   196  ( 
Hon   Kdwaed  M  Kknncot. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washir^fton.  D  C 

DXAB  Senatob  Kennedy  I  hope  you  will 
do  everything  possible  to  persuade  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  to  reverse  its  decision  to 
restrict  the  operations  of  Northeast  Airlines 
by  canceling  the  Northeast  routes  south  of 
New  York  City  This  decision  was  unfor- 
tunate for  several  reasons  First.  Northeast 
has  l)een  giving  splendid  service  to  Washlrm- 
ton,  D  C  .  and  I  cannot  believe  that  New  Eng- 
land will  be  as  well  off  if  we  must  rely  on 
other  airlines  to  provide  this  service  Also. 
the  prospects  are  for  growth  of  traffic  to  Flor- 
ida and  the  Caribbean,  which  In  time  should 
allow  enough  traffic  to  support  both  North- 
east Alrllnea  and  the  other  two  carriers 
Finally,  the  CAB  decision  apparently  Ig- 
nored the  tremendous  Improvement  In 
Northeast's  financial  situation,  which  oc- 
curred within  the  past  2  weeks  and  which 
greatly  improves  Northeast's  ability  to  handle 
the  routes  south  of  New  York 

It  also  seems  ridiculous  for  the  CAB  to 
restrict  Northeast  and  then  to  try  to  com- 
p>ensate  by  putting  them  on  subsidy  If 
neither  Northeast  nor  the  other  two  carriers 
would  require  a  subsidy  through  a  continu- 
ation of  Northeast's  route  to  Florida,  then 
cancellation  of  that  route  and  provision  of 
a  subsidy  for  Northeast  certainly  seems  to 
be  a  misuse  of  the  taxpayer'  money  On  the 
other  hand.  If  Northeast  with  Its  Florida 
route  would  not  require  a  subsidy,  but  one 
or  both  of  the  other  airlines  would  require 
such  a  subsidy,  then  we  certainly  would  be 
better  off  to  have  the  Northeast  routes  con- 
tinued and  to  have  the  subsidy  money  go  to 
the  other  airlines. 

Sincerely  yuurs. 

R   R   Richards. 

Vice  President 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  many 
of  the  editorials  which  have  apt>eared  in 
newspapers,  which  have  commented  on 
this  important  decision — such  as  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  Evening 
Star — demonstrate  that  this  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  peculiar  local  interest 
to  the  New  England  area,  although  it 
certainly  does  have  the  deepest  interest 
for  our  area. 

The  editorials,  articles,  letters,  and 
telegrams  which  we  have  received — and  I 
have  received  many,  and  I  know  other 
Senators  have  also — came  from  through- 
out the  eastern  seaboard.  The  list  of 
writers  includes  many  people  In  Florida, 
who  are  concerned  about  the  develop- 
ment of  Florida  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  New  England  area. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  editorials 
which  discuss  the  effect  this  decision 
could  have  on  the  economy  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  of  Massachusetts:  and  the 
effects  it  could  have  on  employment  as 
well  as  the  effects  It  could  have  on  the 
whole  question  of  competition  in  air 
transportation  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 

Por  these  reasons.  I  think  Senate  hear- 
ings should  take  place. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIX.  I  am  very  hap- 
py that  my  colleague  has  stimulated  the 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  North- 


east Airlines  and  its  future  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  I  shall  cooperate  with  my 
colleague  as  a  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts in  every  way  possible.  I  believe  that 
other  New  England  Senators,  who  per- 
haps were  unable  to  be  present  tonight, 
because  we  could  not  get  in  touch  with 
them,  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  are 
equally  interested  in  stimulating  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject,  and  quickly  will 
join  with  us. 

I  wish  to  add  a  remark  concerning  the 
economic  situation.  I  shall  quote  from 
the  minority  report  of  Vice  Chairman 
Murphy  and  Member  Minetti.    They  say : 

The  record  shows  that    this  market — 

Meaning  the  New  York-Florida  market 
or  the  New  England-Florida  market — 

has  experienced  a  healthy,  progressive 
growth  averaging  1  to  5  percent  per  annum 
and  now  generates  nearly  2  billion  passenger 
miles  and  approximately  2  million  passengers 
per   annum. 

They  go  on  to  say  that  certainly  it  Is 
taking  a  step  backward  to  have  two  car- 
riers instead  of  three  on  this  route. 

So  I  hope  the  study  that  my  colleague 
has  suggested,  by  the  proper  committee 
in  the  Senate,  as  to  the  economic  situa- 
tion with  relation  to  our  whole  New  Eng- 
land structure,  our  business  structure, 
our  tourist  structure,  and  our  citizen 
structure,  will  prevail,  and  that  this  com- 
mittee will  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  economic  effect  in  New  England. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  stimulat- 
ing such  a  study.  I  hope  he  will  permit 
me  to  join  him  in  the  effort 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. I  appreciate  the  point  which  the 
Senator  has  made  about  the  deep  interest 
in  this  problem  by  a  number  of  New  Eng- 
land Senators  who  are  not  able  to  be 
here  this  evening.  They  have  certainly 
expressed  a  cofnmon  interest  and  desire 
to  improve  air  service  to  all  New  Eng- 
land. This  is  something  which  Is  cer- 
tainly the  concern  of  all  of  us  here.  We 
know  this  is  a  matter  which  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  New  England  Senators, 
and  they  have  all  shown  their  interest. 
We  will  welcome  their  support,  and  look 
at  this  as  a  Joint  effort. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree  with  my 
colleague,  because  it  involves  the  prestige 
and  economy  of  our  New  England  area. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  delighted  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  made 
this  timely  suggestion  of  a  hearing  of  the 
Northeast  Airlines  case.  In  northern 
New  England  we  have  somewhat  differ- 
ent reasons  for  concern  with  this  deci- 
sion. Our  whole  transportation  picture 
in  the  field  of  air  service  is  bound  up  and 
has  been  bound  up  for  many  years,  in 
the  fortunes  of  Northeast  Airlines. 

Several  years  ago,  when  Northeast  was 
given  the  5 -year  temporary  franchise  on 
the  Miami  route,  I  was  happy,  as  Grov- 
ernor  of  Maine,  to  place  the  resources 
of  Maine  behind  Northeast's  application. 
We  had  been  persuaded  that  if  Northeast 
could  acquire  the  Miami  franchise,  its 
economic  position  would  be  so  improved 
as  to  permit  the  Improvement  of  service 
to  northern  New  England,  and  New  Eng- 
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land  as  a  whole.  Unfortunately,  that 
optimistic  picture  waa  not  realized,  in 
the  interest  of  Northeast  in  the  Florida 
route,  over  the  past  few  years.  Never- 
theless, we  are  still  concerned  with  the 
need  for  air  service  in  northern  New 
England. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  3^eld  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  that  appUes 
not  only  to  northern  New  England,  but 
even  within  my  State.  It  would  apply 
in  Massachusetts,  for  example,  where 
there  has  been  a  termination  of  air  serv- 
ice by  Northeast,  or  at  least  considera- 
tion of  termination  or  reduction  of  serv- 
ice in  several  cities  such  as  New  Bed- 
ford. Plttsfleld.  and  Lawrence.  This 
problem,  as  well,  is  a  matter  of  concern 
in  this  requested  study. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. We  place  a  slightly  different  em- 
phasis on  this  case  than  we  did  5  years 
ago.  At  that  time  we  accepted  the  argu- 
ment that  a  bigger  and  more  profitable 
Northeast  Airlines  could  afford  to  give 
us  better  service  for  northern  New  Eng- 
land. 

We  still  believe  that  would  be  true. 
However,  In  light  of  the  considerations 
which  moved  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  the  decision  which  it  has 
announced,  our  emphsisis  is  on  the  im- 
portance of  providing  for  New  England — 
and  since  I  am  from  northern  New  Eng- 
land, particularly  that  region — adequate 
air  service. 

If,  upon  review,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  sliould  reconsider  Its  decision  rela- 
tive to  Northeast,  It  should  do  so  bearing 
In  mind  the  importance  of  providing  ade- 
quate air  service  to  New  England.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  is  not  persuaded  to  change  its  view 
relative  to  Northeast,  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
of  paramount  importance  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  immediately  consider 
the  problem  of  adequate  service  to  New 
England. 

I  emphasize  that  because  I  think  the 
Senator's  suggestion  for  a  hearing  pro- 
vides a  most  timely  topic  for  the  consid- 
eration of  all  these  problems. 

We  have  been  a  part  of  Northeast  Air- 
lines' fortunes  for  a  long  time.  North- 
east Is  a  familiar  entity  to  us.  If  North- 
east and  New  England  are  to  continue  to 
live  together  to  the  profit  of  each,  this  is 
what  we  would  like  to  see.  But,  at  the 
very  least,  we  would  like  to  see  at  the 
hearings  a  consideration  of  the  alterna- 
tives which  are  before  the  Board,  and 
this  Congress,  in  terms  of  service  for 
northern  New  England. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  his  suggestion.  I  am 
happy  to  support  him. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  He  certainly  has  expressed 
an  Interest  in  an  aspect  of  this  whole 
problem  which  affects  not  only  northern 
New  England,  but,  very  intimately,  a 
question  of  traffic  cuad  transportation 
which  exists  within  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

We  have  received  numerous  inquiries 

o      from  many  of  our  communities  which,  in 

the  past  few  months  and  years,  have  had 

a  reduction  In  air   service.     They  are 


equally  concerned  about  the  point  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
has  emphasized — what  will  be  the  futvure 
air  service  for  all  of  New  England.  I  very 
much  appreciate  what  the  Senator  has 
said  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  MUSKIK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  more  observation? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  the  Senator's 
action  and  request  are  timely  also  be- 
cause of  the  interests  of  the  employees 
of  Northeast  Airlines.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  in  New  England  the  bulk  of  the 
employees  are  from  his  State  and  that 
the  number  of  employees  of  Northeast 
who  reside  in  my  State  are  relatively 
small  in  number.  Nevertheless,  they 
have  an  association  with  Northeast.  So 
their  economic  future  is  bound  up  in  the 
decision  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
I  think  the  entire  problem  should  be 
gone  Into  in  the  hearing  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  requested. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  has  mentioned  this 
point,  because  this  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  future  of  job  opportunities  of 
these  employees,  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
concern  to  me.  There  have  been  Indi- 
cations by  the  president  of  Eastern  Air- 
lines, in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  that  they 
would  be  delighted  to  absorb  the  great 
bulk  of  the  employees  of  Northeast.  The 
problem  of  whether  Northeast  is  to  sur- 
vive as  an  entity  Includes  a  basic  Issue 
which  applies  to  members  of  the  Pilots 
Association  and  the  unions  that  represent 
the  maintenance  employees  and  other 
people  at  the  various  bases  of  Northeast, 
namely,  the  problem  of  seniority.  There 
has  been  no  indication  from  any  au- 
thoritative source  at  Eastern  or  National 
Airlines  that  they  would  be  able  to  take 
these  people  with  their  seniority.  In 
many  instances,  the  pilots,  for  example, 
have  20  and  30  years  service  with  North- 
east, and  have  been  flying  the  most 
highly  sophisticated  aircraft.  Now,  if 
Northeast  were  not  to  survive,  they  might 
have  to  go  to  copilotlng  a  twin-engined 
plane.  In  spite  of  the  statements  which 
have  been  made  about  job  opportunities 
and  employment  security  for  these  peo- 
ple, this  is  a  matter  of  greatest  concern, 
cortainly  to  me,  and  I  know  It  is  to  the 
other  Members  of  Congress  from  New 
Bngland. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  have  not  been 
overly  critical  of  the  CAB  decision  be- 
cause it  has  been  in  the  back  of  my  mind 
that  it  would  perhaps  open  the  door  to 
better  regional  service  than  New 
Hampshire  has  enjoyed  under  Northeast. 
On  the  other  hand,  I,  like  the  other  New 
Elngland  Senators,  have  been  disturbed 
by  the  possibility  that,  as  was  so  care- 
fully pointed  out  by  the  Senator,  the 
people  in  his  fine  State  and  in  New 
Hampshire  would  have  their  jobs 
jeopardized. 

What  we  are  primarily  concerned  with 
in  New  Hampshire  is  better  and  more 
effective  transportation.  We  understand 
and  realize  that  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  we  have  certain  problems  of 
terrain  and  of  airport  locations. 


It  was  pleasing  to  me  to  learn  of  the 
great  interest  of  Keene  in  a  continuation 
of  Northeast  service  to  that  city.  As  I 
understand,  Keene  is  now  receiving  some 
Viscoimt  service.  This  Is  Important  to 
us  In  New  Hampshire.  If  I  correctly 
xmderstand  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
inquiry,  it  is  aimed  at  trying  to  give 
Northeast  every  fair  consideration.  If 
the  purpose  of  the  inq\iiry  is  to  give 
Northeast  every  consideration,  I  would 
be  in  favor  of  such  a  hearing.  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  minority  decision 
in  the  CAB  hearing. 

I  am  not  a  great  filer  myself,  but  I 
have  enjoyed  Northeast  flights  from 
Boston  to  Washington.  They  compare 
quite  favorably  with  many  other  airlines 
whose  flights  I  have  experienced. 

I  also  wish  to  note  that  my  senior  col- 
league from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  who  has  always  had  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  this  matter,  will  be  on 
the  committee  to  which  the  matter  would 
be  referred. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  agree  with  me 
that  if  Northeast  were  given  a  strong 
trunkllne  which  would  provide  access  to 
the  kind  of  lucrative  market  which  ex- 
ists between  Boston  and  Florida  points — 
and  I  am  not  speaking  only  of  Miami, 
but  also  of  the  other  cities  in  Florida — 
Northeast  could  be  placed  in  a  position, 
financially  and  economically,  to  provide 
better  service  for  the  New  England 
areas? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  was  the  original  posi- 
tion when  CAB  gave  tempKjrary  certifi- 
cation to  Northeast;  namely,  to  enable 
Northeast  to  do  an  effective  job  in  the 
region  of  northern  New  England. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  However,  as 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  that  was  a 
temporary  certificate  only.  The  Vis- 
counts and  other  aircraft  were  bought 
since  the  temporary  certification,  and 
the  credit  situation  in  which  Northeast 
found  Itself  placed  it  in  a  prejudicial 
position  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  hearing  examiner  made  the  rec- 
ommendation that  there  should  be  three 
lines  to  Florida,  and  if  that  recommen- 
dation were  adopted.  Northeast  would  at 
least  be  in  a  better  position  economically 
to  provide  the  additional  service.  That 
is  especially  likely  in  view  of  the  airline's 
efforts  to  revitalize  itself  financially  in 
recent  weeks — efforts  which  appeared  to 
be  making  significant  progress  prior  to 
the  CAB'S  annovmcement  of  its  proposed 
decision. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  would  sum  up  my 
position  by  saying  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
every  consideration  and  every  break,  so- 
called,  that  Northeast  can  get.  Pri- 
marily, what  I  am  Interested  in  is  for 
New  Hampshire  to  get  good  air  service. 
Frankly,  we  do  not  have  it  today,  and 
have  not  enjoyed  it  under  Northeast. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  echoed  my  sentiments  on 
this  point.  I  should  like  to  respond 
briefly  to  what  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  said  with  respect  to 
the  ability  of  Northeast  to  provide  ade- 
quate service  to  northern  New  England. 

The  traffic  pattern  in  northern  New 
England  Is  such  that  adequate  facilities 
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must  be  subsidized,  and  they  must  be 
subsidized  either  from  the  profits  of  an- 
other route,  such  as  a  trunkline  route 
to  Florida,  or,  as  is  the  case  In  other 
parts  of  the  country,  through  subsidies 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  These  are 
the  only  two  possibilities  for  providing 
adequate  service  to  New  England,  be- 
cause New  England  business  will  not 
provide  the  profits  necessary  to  sustain 
adequate  service. 

Therefore  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  kind  of  hearing  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  re- 
quested would  be  to  probe  the  question 
Is  it  possible  to  provide  adequate  service 
to  New  England  If  Northeast  is  given  a 
permanent  certificate,  broadened  suffi- 
ciently to  provide  expanded  service,  or 
must  it  be  subsidlaed  in  other  ways? 

CAB'S  policy  is  violently  and  strongly 
against  providing  subsidies  for  local  air 
service  to  tr\mk  carriers.  This  has  been 
the  inflexible  and  unchanging  rule  of 
CAB.  Subsidies  are  given  only  to 
carriers  which  are  purely  local  service 
carriers.  Northeast  is  not  that  now,  al- 
though it  was  prior  to  the  time  that  it 
was  given  a  temporary  certification  for 
the  Miami  run. 

Certain  policy  questions  are  involved : 
and  it  is  timely  and  necessary  that  they 
be  considered  at  such  a  hearing,  because 
if  the  decision  of  CAB  remains  irrevoca- 
ble, and  the  contemplated  course  of  ac- 
tion is  launched,  there  will  be  Involved 
not  only  the  fortunes  of  the  employees 
to  whom  we  have  referred,  but  also  the 
future  of  air  service  in  New  England  as 

a  whole.        

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  also  point 
out  that  over  the  past  7  years  Northeast 
has  not  been  subsidized,  thereby  saving 
the  Government  many  miUions  of  dol- 
lars it  would  have  received  by  way  of  a 
subsidy,  as  it  had  received  in  prior  years. 
That  was  consistent  with  what  CAB 
policy  had  been.  If  we  are  to  minimize 
subsidies  and  maximize  service,  as  the 
minority  has  pointed  out  so  well,  by  pro- 
viding a  run  to  the  South  and  other 
points  outside  New  England,  by  giving 
Northeast  a  permanent  certificate. 
Northeast  would  be  better  able  to.  should, 
and  must  provide  additional  service  to 
northern  New  England,  and  to  cities  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  like  Pitts- 
fleld.  Worcester,  New  Bedford,  and 
Lawrence.  These  areas  are  interested 
m  this  kind  of  service  and  deserve  to 
receive  it. 

Therefore  I  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  from  New  England  in  this  re- 
quest. It  comes  as  the  Joint  effort  of  all 
of  us  who  are  Interested  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  New  England  area. 

I  wish  to  say  one  final  word.  The 
CAB  was  created  by  Congress.  It  is  com- 
pletely appropriate,  therefore,  that  we  in 
Congress  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  consequences  of  what  has 
been  undertaken  by  CAB.  It  was  cre- 
ated by  delegated  legislative  authority 
from  Congress,  and  is  responsible  to 
Congress  for  the  exercise  of  that  au- 
thority. Therefore  I  believe  it  is  ex- 
tremely appropriate  and  proper  that  this 
study  be  conducted. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  ^at  6 
o'clock  and  48  minutes  p  m.»  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday.  Au- 
gust 9,  1963.  at  12  o'clock  noon 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I'm  KSDKV,  A I  (.1  SI  S.  1 ',)«■).'{ 

The  House  met  at  1 1  o  clock  a  m 
The  Chaplain. Rev  Bernard  Bra-skamp. 
D  D..  offered  the  following  prayer 

Hebrews  11:  13:  For  Moses  endured  as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible 

Almighty  God,  inspire  us  daily  with  a 
more  glorious  and  glowing  vision  of  Thy 
wisdom.  Thy  power,  and  Thy  love 

May  we  go  forth  into  the  hours  of  this 
new  day  assured  that  Thou  art  the  Su- 
preme Ruler  of  the  Universe  and  the 
guiding  intelligence  in  the  life  of  men 
and  of  nations. 

Grant  that  this  vision  of  Thy  great- 
ness and  goodness  may  enable  our  Presi- 
dent, our  Speaker,  and  our  choson  Rep- 
resentatives to  bear  up  cuuraKeously 
under  the  weight  of  heavy  burdens  and 
responsibilities. 

Help  them  to  «lory  in  their  high  voca- 
tion of  being  called  to  instruct  and  KUide 
our  Nation  in  the  principles  of  law.  lib- 
erty, and  government. 

Inspire  us  to  cultivate  our  faculties 
of  energy  and  enthusiasm  as  we  strive 
to  defy  and  defeat  all  the  forces  of  evil 
which  threaten  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  humanity. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Captain 
of  our  Salvation      Amen. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H  R  5888  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  eiulinij  June  30, 
1964,    and    lor    other    purposes 

The  message  further  announced  that 
tlie  Senate  insi.sts  upon  its  amendments 
to  the  foreK'oinK  bill,  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  tlie  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr  Hill.  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
SrtN.Nis,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr  Bible.  Mr. 
BvKu  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Cotton.  Mrs. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Allott  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  IS  requested: 

."<  I'jy4  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal, 
without  regard  to  the  required  6 -month 
waiting  period,  of  certain  waterfowl  feath- 
ers imd  down  from  the  national  stockpile. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr  Mc- 
Gown.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title : 

HR  ai92  An  act  authorizing  the  read- 
mlttance  of  Walter  .S<iwa.  Jr.  to  the  US 
Naval    Academy 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Ls 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HR  8996  An  act  to  repeal  section  262 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, and  to  amend  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act.  aa  amended,  to 
revise  and  consolidate  authority  for  de- 
ferment from,  and  exemption  from  liability 
for  Induction  for.  training  and  service  for 
certain  Reserve  memtjershlp  and  participa- 
tion, and  to  provide  a  special  enlistment  pro- 
gr&m,  and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiuinimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreit^n  Affairs  may  have  until  mid- 
nik'ht  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
H  R    7885 

The  SPP;AKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  uf  the  ^lentleman  fium 
Penn.sylvania'' 

There  wa.s  no  objection 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBUC  WORKS 

Mr.  E33MONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr  Davis!.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  may  have  permission  to  sit  during 
general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  OlsenI,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  may  have  permission 
to  sit  during  general  debate  this  aftcr- 
n(X)n 

The  SPF.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection 


PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HR.  7824 >  to  continue,  for 
the  period  ending  November  30.  1963.  the 
existing  temporary  Increase  in  the  pub- 
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lie  debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  7824,  with 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispeiised  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Mills] 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  BtrnksI 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  1191 

Ash  brook  Healey  Powell 

Baring  Ichord  Baylor 

Barry  Jones,  Ala.  Bcbenck 

Battln  Jonefl,  Mo.  BbeUey 

Belcher  Kee  Bikes 

Blatnlk  Kelly  Smith.  V«. 

Brown,  Calif.  Kllbum  Steed 

Celler  Knox  Trimble 

Colmer  Lindsay  Van  Pelt 

Cramer  IfcMlllan  Weaver 

Danlele  Martin,  Mass.  Wliarton 

Derwlnskl  May  WiUls 

Evlns  Meader  Wilson, 

Fisher  Miller.  N.T.  Charles  H. 

Pulton.  Pb.  O'Brien,  ni. 

anmn  Pllcher 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  KH.  7824.  and  finding 
itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  384  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resimied  its  sitting. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chahman.  HH. 
7824.  which  we  are  now  considering,  pro- 
vides for  a  continuation  of  the  tempo- 
rary debt  ceiling  of  $309  bUllon  that  we 
voted  earlier  this  year  for  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  This  bill  eztoids 
that  temporary  debt  ceiling  of  1309  bil- 
lion for  3  additional  months  beyond 
July  and  August,  that  is.  through  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  recall  that  the 
permanent  debt  ceiling  is  $285  Mlllon 
and  that  the  temporary  ceiling  of  $309 
billion,  now  in  effect,  expires  on  August 
31.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  it  Is  quite 
apparent  to  all  of  us  that  we  cannot 
operate  the  Federal  Government  with 
$285  bUlion  of  debt  authority  after  Au- 
gust 31,  while  having  a  debt,  in  all  prob- 
ability, of  $307  billion  or  $308  billion  at 
that  time.    There  does  not  seem  to  be 


any    argument   within    the    Ways    and 
Means  Committee  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  raised  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  every 
time  we  have  a  debt  ceiling  before  the 
committee  is  the  amount  to  which  we 
should  adjust  the  temporary  ceiling.  It 
was  thought  by  the  majority  members  of 
the  committee  that  it  would  be  advisable 
in  this  situation  to  merely  extend  the 
existing  ceiling  of  $309  billion  for  3  ad- 
ditional months,  which  in  all  probability 
and  in  all  frankness  is,  perhaps,  as  long 
a  period  of  time  in  this  fiscal  year  as  a 
$309  billion  ceiling  will  suffice. 

The  minority  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, according  to  the  separate  views  of 
the  minority,  do  not  question  the  inad- 
visability  of  not  passing  any  ceiling  in- 
crease for  these  3  months.  They  recom- 
mend that  instead  of  a  ceiling  that  would 
suffice  for  3  months  that  there  should  be 
provided  a  temporary  ceiling  which,  in 
their  opinion,  would  suffice  for  a  period 
of  2  months.  They  are  not  willing.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  permit  that  temporary 
ceiling  to  be  what  it  is  today,  $309  billion, 
for  these  additional  2  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October,  but  they  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  operate 
within  a  $307  billion  ceiling. 

On  page  17.  as  I  recall,  of  the  report. 
In  their  minority  views  they  maintain 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
their  opinion,  could  get  by  on  a  $307  bil- 
lion ceiling  for  this  2 -month  period  of 
September  and  October  by  drawing  down 
the  cash  balance  during  that  period  of 
time.  I  will  go  into  that  in  just  a  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  no  more  than  anyone 
else  in  this  House,  like  to  see  the  Federal 
Government  have  to  continue  to  issue 
securities  in  excess  of  a  previous  high 
level.  But  we  are  talking  now,  in  this 
bill.  In  terms  of  a  period  for  a  $309  bil- 
lion ceiling  of  5  months  which  are  all 
in  this  fiscal  year.  That  is  the  period 
of  July.  Augiist,  September,  October, 
and  November.  And  if  Members  will 
turn  to  table  3  on  page  6  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  they  will  see  what  the  situa- 
tion, both  from  the  point  of  view  of  ex- 
penditiu'es  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  receipts,  is  likely  to  be  for  that  5- 
month  period. 

I  should  first  point  out  that  where  it 
says  fiscal  year  1962,  that  means  these 
months  in  the  calendar  year  of  1962. 
And  the  lower  estimated  figures  refer  to 
the  months  of  July.  August,  September, 
October,  and  November  in  the  calendar 
3rear  1963.  The  table  in  the  committee 
report  should  be  corrected  in  that 
respect. 

You  will  notice  that  the  net  receipts 
for  these  5  months  in  this  calendar  year 
ctMnpared  to  the  net  receipts  last  year  are 
a  little  in  excess  of  $800  million  over  last 
year.  You  will  notice  also  that  it  is  esti- 
mated that  net  expenditures  for  this  5- 
month  period  will  be  some  $600  million 
in  the  5  months  of  the  1963  calendar  year 
over  the  same  5  months  in  the  calendar 
year  1962.  You  notice,  too,  that  we  ex- 
pect for  this  5  months  of  this  calendar 
yeer  that  there  will  be  a  deficit,  that  is, 
our  receipts  will  be  less  than  our  expendi- 


tures, by  $8.7  billion  in  the  5  months  of 
this  year  compared  with  $8.9  billion  for 
last  year,  indicating,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  situation  for  the  5  months  of  the 
calendar  year  1963  corresponds  gener- 
ally to  the  situation  that  existed  in  the 
calendar  year  1962  for  the  same  5 
months. 

What  I  am  getting  to,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  this :  Here  is  clear  indication  not  only 
to  the  Congress  but  to  the  American  peo- 
ple of  a  situation  that  we  face  in  Govern- 
ment in  the  first  half  of  any  fiscal  year 
and  that  is  that  expenditures  are  always 
in  excess  of  receipts  then  and  this  is 
true  even  when  we  operate  on  a  budget 
balance  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 

You  will  notice  that  the  need  of  the 
Treasury,  therefore,  for  this  year,  for 
these  5  months,  is  about  $8.7  billion  over 
whatever  net  debt  we  owed  on  June  30, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  We  do 
not  take  in  the  money  in  revenues  to 
equal  what  we  spend  in  the  first  half  of  a 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  Congress  can  succeed  finally  in 
adjusting  appropriations  to  bring  the 
fiscal  year  1964  into  balance,  this  situa- 
tion for  these  5  months  faces  us  wherein 
we  need  to  borrow  additional  money. 

Now  let  me  ask  you.  do  we  want  to  say 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  we 
are  perfectly  willing  to  give  you  author- 
ity for  $307  billion  but  we  are  not  willing 
to  give  you  authority  to  borrow  up  to 
$309  billion  for  this  extra  month?  Let 
us  see  if  we  want  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.   What  is  involved  in  this  decision? 

The  minority  report  in  its  table  that  I 
referred  to  on  page  17  does  not  speak  in 
terms  of  accomplishing  this  reduction  of 
the  $2  billion  by  reducing  Federal  spend- 
ing, which  I  would  like  and  everybody 
else  would  like  in  a  practical,  satisfactory 
way  to  see  accomplished.  But  as  they 
point  out.  the  result  is  merely  to  reduce 
the  cash  balance  of  the  Treasury.  Look 
at  the  chart.  That  is  the  conclusion  that 
you  must  reach  because  they  refer  to  the 
fact  that  toward  the  latter  part  of  Octo- 
ber under  a  $307  billion  celling  the  Sec- 
retary would  have  $2.9  billion  on  one  day, 
$2.8  billion  on  other  days,  and  end  up 
the  month  with  $3.7  billion. 

Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  not  a  suf- 
ficient cash  balance  for  the  Treasury  to 
have?  In  the  first  place.  $2  billion  of 
revenue,  of  cash,  is  required  to  pay  the 
bills  that  come  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  payment  every  5  days. 

Therefore,  every  week  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  spending,  and  paying 
bills  to  the  amoimt  of  approximately  $2 
billion.  If  that  is  all  he  had  to  do,  we 
might  say.  on  the  basis  of  this  upswing 
we  have  had  in  receipts,  we  might  run 
the  risk  of  getting  by  on  this  $307  billion 
ceiling.  But  there  is  more  involved  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  management  of  the 
public  debt  than  merely  having  the 
money  on  hand  to  pay  bills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  recall  the 
statement  that  was  made  In  the  course 
of  the  consideration  of  this  matter  ear- 
lier this  year  when  it  was  pointed  out 
that    debt    management    does    involve 
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more — far  more  than  merely  the  pay- 
ment of  bins  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  aa  they  come  due.  Let  me 
point  out  to  yoa  that  In  the  figures  and 
projections  that  th«  majority  sets  forth 
In  its  tables  In  oomiectlon  with  the  ma- 
jority statement,  we  are  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  In  the  month 
of  October,  somettme  in  the  early  part 
of  October,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury will  be  required  to  borrow  In  new 
money — becaose  of  this  condition  that 
I  pointed  out  eariler  of  expenditures  ex- 
ceeding reyenuea — he  will  be  required  to 
borrow  In  new  money  in  the  early  part 
of  October.  $3^  Mllion. 

It  Is  also  neceasary  for  him  In  the  last 
week  of  October  to  announce  the  refi- 
nancing of  $7^  bllUon  of  existing  indebt- 
edness— $7^  bilUon  In  a  rollover.  All 
of  that  Is  involTed  In  the  celling  that  we 
fix — eren  In  October. 

Now  It  Is  possible  that  the  Secretary 
couM  also  run  into  some  trouble  some 
of  these  weeks  during  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber with  respect  to  the  Issuance  of  these 
bills  that  are  issued  on  every  Thursday 
of  every  week  in  the  year.  The  amount 
of  $2.1  binion  of  money  is  borrowed  on 
every  Thursday  at  every  week  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  what  we  call 
bins— 60-day  Mils  or  180-day  bills.  We 
could  discontinue  some  of  that  In  order 
to  live  within  the  $307  billion  celling. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  we  are  willing 
to  do  it.  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
this  dlseontinulnff  1  week's  rollover  of 
$3.1  billion  of  these  bills?  If  you  dis- 
continue It.  it  woold  have  the  effect  of 
immediately  redudng  your  short-term 
interest  rate  here  in  the  United  States. 
Already  we  are  faced  with  the  situation 
wliere  the  Interest  rate  for  short-term 
Of)eratlona  is  Icsa  here  than  It  is  In  the 
money  markets  of  the  world,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Canada  and  Europe.  If  we 
are  to  brtnv  down,  through  this  device 
of  forcing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiur 
to  so  strap  ^<wifrff  wtth  his  cash  balance. 
the  interest  rate  on  abort-term  obliga- 
tions would  fall  and  we  will  have  more 
money  fleeing  the  United  States,  going  to 
the  money  markets  of  Europe  And  what 
then  happens?  Tou  have  compounded 
a  serious  situation  in  oar  balance  of 
payments  and  our  How  of  gold. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  once 
again  to  this  group  that  there  is  more 
involved  in  the  decMon  of  what  the  cell- 
ing OB  the  Treaauvy's  authority  to  Issue 
obllgatloos  is  thm  merely  a  question  of 
cash  balance  or  merely  a  question  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  paying  bills 
when  thcT  come  diK. 

Toa  are  playtng  with  dynamite  when 
you  force  down  the  Interest  rates  In  this 
country  through  this  device  of  the  short- 
term  obligations  and  reduce  the  supply 
of  bills  in  the  money  markets  of  this 
country  by  over  $2  MUlon,  at  a  time  when 
on  securities  In  Bnrope  of  a  like  nature 
they  can  get  a  falffaer  rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yleldT 

Mr.  MlUja.  I  am  happy  to  yleid  to 
the  gBtttleoMtn  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  aay  that 
I  support  the  position  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  completely  In  this  matter. 
However.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 


man a  question.  There  is  considerable 
unhappiness  in  the  House  over  the  fact 
that  so  frequently  we  are  called  upon  to 
vote  on  the  debt  Issue,  the  debt  celling 
Issue.  We  did  It  about  eight  times  under 
President  Elsenhower  and  we  are  doing 
the  same  kind  of  thing  under  President 
Kennedy. 

Is  it  true  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  subjectiuf;  tlie  House  to 
unnecessary  punishment  in  calling  upon 
Members  to  vote  so  frequently  upon  an 
issue  of  this  kind  ? 

The  people,  to  some  considerable  ex- 
tent, misunderstand  the  real  Issue  which 
is  involved.  Some  of  them  do  not  under- 
stand that  all  of  the  money  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  spend  Is  money 
which  has  been  provided  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  Congress  by  way  of  appro- 
priations and  otherwise. 

So  my  question  is.  would  there  be  a 
way  to  vote  for  a  larger  celling  In  order 
to  settle  this  thing  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  without  at  the  same  time  en- 
couraging extravagance?  Could  this  be 
safely  and  prudently  done  without  doing 
injury  to  the  cau.se  of  economy  and  good 
management?  This  .<rituatlon  troubles 
many  Members,  and  I  would  like  for  the 
gentleman  to  comment  on  this  particu- 
lar issue. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  be  triad  to,  and 
I  appreciate  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  raising  It.  becau.se  I  was 
coming  to  It  in  just  a  moment. 

Let  me  assure  my  friend,  the  senile- 
man  from  Texas  (Mr.  M^hokI,  that  the 
membership  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  never  likes  to  create  a  diffi- 
cult situation  for  other  Members  of  the 
House.    It  has  no  desire  to  do  that. 

Let  me  also  assure  the  gentleman  that 
I  do  not  relish  the  responsibility  as 
chairman  of  that  committee  in  having 
to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  House  more 
than  one  debt  ceiling  bill  a  year.  Cer- 
tainly I  do  not  relish  the  idea  even  of 
bringing  any  debt  ceiling  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  that  provides  for  an  in- 
crease In  the  authorization  for  a  ceiling. 

Let  me  remind  my  friend  that  we  are 
today  in  exactly  the  same  situation  that 
we  were  in  when  we  were  before  the 
House  the  last  time,  asking  authority  to 
fix  the  debt  ceiling  for  2  months  In  fiscal 
year  1964.  We  asked  for  that  authority 
because  then  we  could  not  tell  what  the 
ceiling  should  be  for  the  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  Congress  has  completed  only  two 
appropriation  bills,  as  my  fnend.  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  knows  We  have 
completed  the  bill  dealing  with  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  Post  Office  and 
Treasury  Departments  and  we  have 
completed  the  appropriation  ttill  dealing 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
representing  in  total  about  7  percent  of 
the  appropriations  contemplated  to  be 
made.  We  have  also  before  the  commit- 
tee a  matter  now  on  which  the  com- 
mittee has  reached  no  conclusions  as  yet 
which  would  affect  the  revenue  side,  as 
well  as  these  unresolved  Issues  on  the 
expenditure  side. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  Members  of  the  House  generally.  I 
hope,  realize  that  I  have  as  much  desire 
as  any  Member  of  Congre.ss  to  exercise 
through  the  debt  ceiling  such  restraint 


as  It  can  have  and  such  influence  as  we 
can  bring  to  bear  on  the  planning  and 
programing  of  expenditures  in  the 
executive  department  taking  into  ac- 
count the  efficient  management  of  the 
public  debt.  I  think,  actually,  that  we 
can  look  back  and  perhaps  conclude  that 
Uiere  has  been  some  influence  brought 
to  besjr  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  in  all  instances  yielded  and 
given  everything  in  the  way  of  a  debt 
ceiling  that  they  want. 

Tlie  gentleman  will  remember  how  it 
was  handled  last  year.  We  handled  It  in 
anticipation  of  a  balanced  budget. 
When  the  balance  did  not  occur  in  the 
budget,  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  make 
adju-stments.  In  other  words,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  would  have  had 
to  have  asked  us.  on  the  basis  of  such 
information  as  he  had  or  such  informa- 
tion as  our  committee  had,  to  give  him 
authority  to  issue  securities  up  to  about 
$320  billion  for  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year,  knowing  no  more  about  it 
than  he  knew  at  the  moment  or  as  my 
friend  from  Texas  or  any  other  member 
of  the  committee  knew. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  be  neces- 
sary to  have  any  such  ceiling  as  that. 
I  am  hopeful  it  will  not  be.  But  before 
making  that  flnal  decision  I  want  to 
know  more  about  the  situation  for  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  than  I  know 
today.  I  am  satisfied  my  friend  from 
Texas  will  applaud  if  in  the  process  of 
taking  tills  step  it  turns  out  in  October 
or  November  or  whenever  we  have  to  act 
for  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year  we  may  be 
able  to  get  by  with  $315  billion  instead  of 
a  celling  of  $320  billion. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  are  influenc- 
ing the  rate  of  spending  with  a  celling 
because  It  is  quite  clear  that  it  does  not 
work  that  way.  but  there  can  be  pres- 
sures exercised  and  exerted.  Those 
pressures  are  being  exercised  and  are 
being  exerted.  The  reason  I  say  you 
cannot  use  this  ceiling  to  bring  about  a 
reduction  in  ^)ending.  I  think  Is  quite 
clear  to  all  of  us.  You  can  make  them 
stop  paying  bills  If  they  cannot  issue 
securities. 

The  Republican  members  of  our  com- 
mittee complained  about  the  fact  the 
Treasury  did  not  need  $309  billion  for 
July  and  August.  If  they  had  gotten 
by  for  less  than  that,  why?  Because  we 
ended  the  fiscal  year  1963  in  the  hole 
to  the  extent  of  $6.3  billion  rather  than 
$3.4  billion.  It  made  a  difference  in 
July  and  August  In  respect  to  the  cash 
balance. 

What  If  it  had  been  the  other  way?  I 
ask  my  friend  today,  what  if  we  have 
miscalculated  the  estimates  for  the 
months  of  September  and  October?  We 
would  have  merely  compounded  the  sit- 
uation that  the  gentleman  says  some  are 
complaining  about  today.  We  would  not 
be  back  In  here  with  some  degree  of  free- 
dom on  time  of  action,  in  either  October 
or  November.  If  we  miscalculated  we 
may  be  back  here  in  September  with  an- 
other request. 

If  we  could  say  to  the  American  people 
today  that  we  can  get  by  on  a  $307  ba- 
llon ceiling,  by  reducing  the  existing 
temporary  ceiling  from  $309  billion  to 
$307  billion,  we  are  misleading  them  if 
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they  think  for  1  minute  that  we  have 
accomplished  enough  of  a  reduction  here 
in  appropriations  for  this  fiscal  year  to 
bring  about  any  such  change  in  the  re- 
quirements of  the  celling. 

I  think  the  membership  of  the  House 
should  consider  the  bill  that  is  before  it 
as  In  a  sense  a  moral  victory.  It  has 
been  a  long  time  since  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  brought  to  you  a 
debt  celling  bill  for  any  duration  that  did 
not  Involve  an  Increase.  All  we  are 
bringing  to  you  today  is  a  bill  to  continue 
for  three  additional  months  a  celling 
that  has  already  been  in  existence  for  3 
months.  I  would  think  the  membership 
of  the  House  would  welcome  this  as  a 
moral  victory  at  least. 

Mr.  HALLECBL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  ]rleld? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  There  is  no  <me  of  us 
who  does  not  recognize  that  the  FMeral 
Government  has  to  pay  its  bilL  The 
gentleman  spoke  a  moment  ago  about 
the  fact  that  this  Is  a  device  under  which 
certain  pressures  against  spending  can 
be  exerted.  To  my  mind  as  of  today  that 
is  the  only  value  we  can  see  in  this  oper- 
ation. As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  would 
like  to  put  some  of  the  spenders  on  no- 
tice that  they  cannot  break  through  the 
debt  celling.  The  Congress  is  going  to 
be  here  all  year  if  necessary.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned  I  think  the  votes  we  had 
before  ought  to  put  some  people  on  notice 
that  they  had  better  slow  down. 

Mr.  MTT.Tfl.  Tes.  and  the  gentleman 
knows  that  even  imder  the  $307  billion 
ceiling  that  we  had  through  June  SO,  not 
the  $305  billion  celling  that  the  minority 
suggested,  there  was  still  a  net  expendi- 
ture reduction  within  that. 

So  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  mere  fixing 
of  a  celling  for  this  3-month  period  of 
time  will  bring  about  these  reductions  in 
spending  that  the  gentleman  and  I  are 
concerned  about.  I  do  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  that  over  a  period 
of  time,  which  Is  what  I  was  referring  to, 
the  fixing  of  a  debt  celling  can  perhaps 
exercise  pressures  with  respect  to  spend- 
ing, but  it  will  not  do  it  in  a  short  2 
months  and  will  not  do  It  in  a  short  3 
months.  What  Is  involved  here  is  the 
payment  of  bills  that  have  been  under- 
taken and  where  work  has  been  done 
on  it.  maybe  over  a  2-year  period  or  over 
a  3 -year  period,  whereas  what  we  are 
paying  in  July.  August,  and  September 
of  this  year  represents  programs  that 
were  begun  2  years  ago,  perhaps.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  Is  aware  of  that. 
But  to  the  extent  that  we  can  mi^e  this 
debt  ceiling  exercise  such  pressures,  the 
majority  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  certidnly  its 
chairman  are  going  to  see  it  Is  exercised 
and  used  In  that  way.  However,  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  you  can 
go,  and  that  Is  what  I  am  trying  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  friends  and  ottiers. 
It  is  not  m)»|ely  a  question  of  passing  bills 
that  is  Involved  in  this,  but  we  are  deal- 
ing with  balance  of  payments  and  with 
many  other  factors  that  go  into  the 
sound  economical  and  efBcient  manage- 
ment of  the  public  debt. 


If  the  gentleman  looks  into  this  thing 
as  doscdy  as  I  know  he  has  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do,  I  am  sure  he  will  agree  with 
me  that  we  do  not  want  to  cut  off  our 
nose  to  spite  our  face. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mn.Tfi.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  usual  courtesy.  If  I  imder- 
stand  the  gentleman  correctly,  he  mini- 
mizes the  consequences  of  the  next  2 
months.  I  could  not  quite  go  along  with 
that.  I  think  the  next  2  months  will 
be  critical  months  with  regard  to  our 
whole  fiscal  situation.  I  say  that  for  this 
reason:  There  are  authorization  bills 
coming  along  and  there  are  appropria- 
tion bills  coming  along.  Some  of  these 
matters  have  come  to  the  other  body,  and 
I  understand  that  today  they  are  going 
to  restore  a  lot  of  money  that  I  think 
was  very  sensibly  and  reasonably  cut 
from  the  space  program,  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  think  these  next  2 
months  are  going  to  be  critical  with 
respect  to  our  whole  fiscal  situation,  and 
I  would  again  like  to  put  some  of  the  peo- 
ple on  notice  they  caimot.  willy-nilly, 
expect  us  to  raise  the  debt  celling  with- 
out some  real  attempt  to  do  something 
to  curtail  unnecessary  and  extravagant 
spending. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  made  the 
same  statement  that  I  have  made  re- 
peatedly about  this  situation,  but  what 
I  am  trying  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man is  this:  that  the  fixing  of  this  debt 
ceiling  for  these  3  additional  months. 
only  2  as  the  motion  from  your 
side  would  propose.  Is  not  going  to 
accomplish  the  reduction  In  present 
spending.  If  we  want  to  refuse  to  au- 
thorize spending  for  next  year  and  so 
on,  we  can  take  care  of  some  of  these 
matters  as  they  come  up  individually. 
When  I  said  that  I  am  siu'e  the  gentle- 
man would  not  want  us  to  cut  off  our 
nose  to  spite  our  face,  I  am  sure  he 
would  not  want  us  to  do  something  In 
the  name  of  economy  which  would  not 
result  in  the  accomplishment  of  economy 
but  would  result  in  extreme  dlffic\ilty.  If 
not  disaster.  In  some  other  areas  of  debt 
management,  and  in  all  probability 
would  result  in  additional  cost  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  through  this  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mls- 
soiul  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  second  largely  what  the  chairman  of 
our  committee  has  been  pointing  out  as 
the  basic  f  eatiu^s  of  this  debt-celling  leg- 
islation. Indeed,  it  has  both  aspects  that 
he  describes.  One,  In  long  range  it  can 
be  used,  cumbersome  as  it  is,  as  an  effec- 
tive way  to  bring  about  expendltiu^ 
reform  in  the  executive  department.  If 
it  is  the  will  of  the  Congress  to  have  this 
expenditure  reform.  It  also  has  the  fea- 
ture that  the  chairman  pointed  out 
where  we  have  to  be  careful  because  we 
get  into  the  problems  of  debt  manage- 
ment, and  if  we  were  to  squeeze  this  too 
tightly,  it  could  bring  this  about. 


There  Is  no  fundamental  difference  in 
basic  philosophy  between  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  what  he  has  said 
here  today  and  those  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  who  are  seeking  to  squeeze  a  little 
tighter.  It  is  a  matter  of  Judgment. 
Our  side  on  the  committee  has  been  try- 
ing to  point  out  why.  In  our  Judgment, 
with  the  same  consideration  for  the 
values  that  the  chairman  pointed  out, 
we  can  bring  this  down  an  additional  $2 
billion. 

And  we  point  out  among  other  things 
in  our  minority  views  that  when  we  sug- 
gested to  the  Congress  last  May.  In  a 
sense  of  trying  to  be  fiscally  responsible, 
that  It  coiUd  come  down  to  $307  billion 
rather  than  up  to  $309  billion — ^that  Is, 
come  down  $2  billion — that  indeed  we 
were  too  generous.  We  gave  too  much 
of  a  margin.  This  administration  ended 
up  this  fiscal  year  with  $11  billion  in 
cash.  And  I  say  here  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House,  after  my  interrogation  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  as  to  why  they 
Issued  a  particular  bond  Issue  on  June  11. 
in  light  of  what  they  must  have  known 
was  going  to  be  their  cash  position,  that 
perhaps  it  was  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
want  the  debt  to  be  as  little  as  $305 
billion.  They  had  It  at  $306  billion  with 
$11  billion  in  cash. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  discuss, 
if  I  may,  three  aspects  of  this  question. 
First,  is  the  size  of  the  debt  a  worry? 
Secondly,  to  develop  further,  can  the 
debt  ceiling  actually  produce  expendi- 
ture reform?  And  I  was  referring  to 
that  just  now.  And  thirdly,  develop  to 
some  degree  the  one  loophole  that  we 
leave  In  even  through  a  tight  debt  cell- 
ing. I  simply  want  to  mention  this  and 
then  come  back  to  it.  That  loophole  Is 
this.  We  are  talking  about  receipts  from 
tax  revenues.  We  are  talking  about  ex- 
penditures of  funds.  We  are  talking 
about  the  Imbalance  between  those  two 
Items  which  creates  the  debt  that  we 
must  take  care  of  in  order  to  have  the 
cash  to  pay  these  differences. 

But  there  is  a  third  factor.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  lot  of  assets  and 
we  can  sell  off  these  assets.  Unfortu- 
nately, under  the  bookkeeping  tech- 
niques of  the  executive  department  these 
do  not  show  up.  They  show  up  actually 
as  expenditure  reductions.  We  need  to 
get  back  to  double  entry  bookkeeping  so 
that  we  can  understand  that  which  Is 
real  expenditure  reform  and  that  which 
is  Indicative  of  the  profligate  son  who  In- 
herited a  vast  estate  from  his  forebears 
and  continues  to  spend  more  money  than 
he  takes  in;  and  he  gradually  sells  off 
assets.  Because  what  expenditure  re- 
form has  been  exercised  to  date  by  the 
executive  department  is  not  really  ex- 
penditure reform.  Rather,  it  is  a  selling 
off  of  these  capital  assets. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  have  one  question. 
I  am  wondering  whether  In  his  presenta- 
tion the  gentleman  will  cover  the  point 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  with  respect  to 
low  Interest  rates  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments.   Some  of  my  economist  friends 
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back  hooM  teB  dm  ttiat  one  of  the  key 
factors  ia  tb*  bAUnce-oX-payooenU 
problem  U  depraaMd  interest  rates.  If 
interest  rates  MUi  ba  raised  It  would  be 
a  major  factor  In  conrecUns  balance -of- 
pskyaoents  diffloiiiyea  we  are  in.  The 
chalrmaa  of  tba  aonmittee  as  part  of  his 
argument  made  the  statement  that  un- 
less the  House  foea  along  with  the  com- 
mittee bin  there  la  the  possibility  of  con- 
tributing to  this  problem,  wiiich  we  will 
all  agree  is  a  serious  one.  I  would  like 
to  hear  the  gaotlsaaan's  analysis  of  thi3 
point. 

Mr.  CUUTIS.  Tea.  I  was  going  to  go 
into  that. 

I  think  the  chairman  is  right  If  we 
interfered  in  proper  debt  management — 
I  think  that  is  what  the  chairman  was 
referring  to — that  what  we  have  sug- 
gested to  the  Congress,  if  it  were  too 
tight  so  that  U  Interfered  with  debt 
managamentk  would  have  this  conse- 
quence. 

May  I  say  I  have  no  fear  at  all  of  im- 
posing too  tighl  a  ceiling  in  our  sug- 
gestion of  $397  hUllon.  because  all  the 
administration  has  to  do  is  to  cut  back 
ezpendltura  rates.  This  does  not  have 
to  be  completely  In  the  future,  as  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  has  sug- 
gested, although  I  must  agree  with  him 
that  when  we  are  talking  about  the 
matter  in  total  context  it  does  have  its 
impact  much  moce  in  long-range  ex- 
penditure plana  than  Ln  short-range. 
But  there  is  xu>  question  about  the  power 
of  the  executive  department  to  exercise 
real  expenditure  reform,  and  if  the  Ex- 
ecutive did  do  that,  we  would  really  be 
hitUng  at  the  baalo  problem  of  a  loss  in 
our  balance  of  payments.  Indeed,  if  we 
continue  to  market  more  Federal  bonds 
than  we  are  now  in  the  market  that  we 
presently  bave^  we  are  creating  infla- 
tionary pcaasurw:  tha  climate  which  this 
createa  is  tha  wy  reaaon  that  our  capi- 
tal la  0oinc  absoad.  We  have  so  much 
capital,  actvatty.  with  so  limited  oppor- 
tunities for  profltabie  investment  in  this 
country,  thai  m  are  having  a  net  capi- 
tal flow  outsMa  of  the  United  States, 
and  foreign  capltad  which  has  been  here 
is  being  withdratm  and  going  abroad. 
So  that  there  la  no  question  th&t  the 
basia  of  thia  dahi  ceiling  U  directly  In- 
volved in  our  balanoe-of-payments  prob- 
lem. 

That  is  what  I  sought  to  point  out  in 
the  speech  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  under  apaeial  order  last  Monday, 
appearing  on  pas*  13333  of  the  Rxcoai). 
the  halance-of-payments  problem  and 
how  it  fits  into  thia  problem  we  are  in- 
volved in,  of  tha  debt  celling. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  Judgment  we 
are  suggesting  to  this  Congress,  if  the 
Congress  beUevea— and  this  is  very  cru- 
cial— that  expenditure  reform  is  neces- 
sary— now.  there  are  some  who  sincerely 
do  not.  The  admlnlstraticm  does  not 
share  the  views  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  ex- 
pexuiiture.  Hie  administration  believes 
that  in  order  to  move  our  society  forward 
economically  we  must  continue  these 
high  expenditure  rates. 

Secretary  Dillon,  in  answer  to  my 
question.  "Have  you  cut  back  your  pro- 
posal in  the  budget  that  was  presented 
to  thia  Cwigrem  in  January,  your  esti- 


mate of  a  $98.8-billion  expexuiiture 
rate?"  said,  'Tio."  Even  though  the  ex- 
penditure rate  by  using  the  process  of 
selling  off  capital  assets  was  reduced  to 
$92.6  from  what  had  been  contemplated 
at  the  January  review  to  be  a  $04.3  ex- 
penditure level,  nothing  has  been  said  by 
the  administration  toward  cutting  back 
their  expenditure  rate  for  fiscal  1964; 
in  fact,  quite  the  contrary.  Mr.  Dillon 
and  Dr.  Heller,  the  cliairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, have  arRued.  and  I  believe  they 
are  smcere  in  their  belief,  that  on  eco- 
nomic principle  they  must  continue 
these  high  expenditure  rate& 

All  I  am  aslLing  for  is  some  straight- 
forward, honest  debate,  that  those  of  us 
who  distUu'ee  with  this  theory  of  planned 
deficits,  who  disagree  with  this  theory 
that  you  can  spend  yourself  into  pros- 
perity, and  who  firmly  believe  timt  we 
must  balance  our  budget  and  that  our 
Federal  deficits  Lie  at  the  base  of  our 
unemployment  problem,  lie  at  the  base 
of  our  balance-of-payments  problem — 
if  the  Congress  beheves  that,  then  here 
Is  a  teciinique  where  we  can  exercise 
this  Judgment  and  thiis  warning,  and  the 
Eulministration  must  heed  it.  But  those 
of  you,  and  I  know  there  are  numy  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  who 
adhere  to  the  administration's  theory  of 
planned  deficits — yes,  you  should  not 
follow  the  advice  of  the  mmority.  Nor, 
ixuieed,  would  you  follow  the  advice  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  You  would  do  what  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  tMr.  MahonI 
suggested  when  he  raised  the  question — 
Why  not  just  have  a  big  high  ceiling? 
It  used  to  be  when  we  debated  the  debt 
ceiliiig  that  it  was  just  an  exercise  in 
oratory.  But  a  few  years  ago,  some  of 
us  began  U>  try  to  figure:  Could  you  use 
the  debt  ceiling  to  produce  expenditure 
reform  or  tax  reforms?  I  think  we  found 
out  that  you  can. 

Let  me  get  this  a  Uttle  into  context 
with  what  our  debt  is.  I  will  just  read 
from  my  speech  of  Monday. 

Mr.  MILL£L  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MUiLS.  I  do  not  see  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  on  the  floor  at  the 
moment,  but  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
would  have  disputed  your  statement  as 
to  what  he  intended  to  say.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  Ls  not  for  big  debts,  of 
course. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man mentions  that.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Arkan.sas.  Right  after 
I  said  that.  I  began  to  realize  there  might 
be  a  misinterpretation.  I  know  the  pur- 
pose of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in 
asking  that  question  was  not  that  he 
advocated  it  because  I  think  I  know  his 
philosophy  which  is  very  close  to  that  of 
mine  and  the  chairman  on  this  business 
of  the  need  for  balanced  budgets.  But  he 
was  raising  the  question  as  to  why  we  do 
come  in  so  often.  I  would  say  the  reason 
we  do.  if  this  is  a  device  whereby  putting 
the  squeeze  on.  we  can  bring  about  ex- 
penditure reform,  then  you  do  have  to 
tighten  up.  Th&t  is,  you  look  at  things 
and  you  try  to  be  careful  as  to  what 
you  do. 


Let  me  read  this  in  context,  if  I  may: 

The  r«T«mie  aide  ot  our  P«denU  budg*t  has 
aot  kapt  paca  with  our  lucraaalng  axpandl- 
turea,  to  wit  tha  natlon&l  debt  ia  now  ap- 
proaching the  9300  billion  celling  and  will 
move  close  to  S320  btllton  In  19<V4  IT  we  con- 
tinue our  rete  of  expenditure.  Thia  will  be 
an  Incraaaa  of  SS4  blUlon  of  debt  In  4  yeara 
from  the  •38e.S  bllUon  figure  of  I960. 

When  this  administration  came  In  the 
debt  was  only  $288  billion.  I  want  to 
point  this  out.  This  amounts  to  $8.5 
billion  more  debt  per  year. 

I  said  further: 

This  is  In  contrast  to  an  increase  of  $27 
blUlon  In  the  8  years  of  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration or  S3  4  billion  a  year. 

The  debt  in  1952  was  $259  biUion. 

Neither  record  la  good,  but  the  Kennedy 
r«^'ord  Is  the  worst  In  our  peacetime  hlatory 
and  more  than  twice  aa  bad  aa  that  of  the 
preceding  administration. 

These  are  matters  of  ratio.  The  Ken- 
nedy administration  through  Mr.  Dillon 
and  Dr.  Heller  and  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  Qordon  have  said  we  have  been 
presenting  tight  budgets  to  the  Congress. 
I  have  said  tills  is  a  mi.suse  of  the  words 
"ught  budget."  I  submit  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  forthrightly  debating  this 
issue.  It  should  stop  this  attempt  to  con- 
fuse the  public — the  adminiBtration  is 
not  presenting  tight  budgets — it  believes 
m  this  theory  of  increased  spending — 
and  if  it  does  so  believe,  then  let  its 
spokesmen  come  forth  with  their  argu- 
ments so  that  tliose  of  us  who  disagree 
can  counter  their  arguments  with  our 
arguments.  Then  we  can  move  forward 
with  this  debate  and  can  come  to  some 
honest  resolution  on  these  questions. 

Now  I  went  on  to  say  in  the  remarks 
I  made  on  Monday: 

The   Kennedy   admlnlatration — 

And  I  think  you  will  all  recognize 
this— 

has  sought  to  allay  the  concern  of  the  peo- 
ple over  the  rlalng  Federal  debt  by  a  aeries 
ot  specious  ar^umenta. 

Flrat.  Tha  adnilnlatr»tloa  hldaa  and  dls- 
aemblea  over  the  Increaaa  In  the  rate  of  an- 
nual debt  increeaas  which  Ita  fiacaJ  thaorlea 
hAve  produced  and  refuses  to  estimate  the 
further  Increases  in  the  debt  which  wUl  re- 
sult from  tts  planned  deflclta  Into  the  future. 

Oentlemen,  this  is  not  just  a  deficit 
for  1964  that  the  administration  is  pre- 
senting to  us.  It  is  said  that  these  are 
planned  deficits  that  will  carry  on  imder 
the  theory,  wtiich  I  think  is  entirely  un- 
reaiistic,  but  under  their  theory  will 
carry  on  until  1967. 

I  said  to  Secretary  Dillon.  "What  will 
the  debt  be  in  1963  under  these  planned 
deficits?"  He  said.  "We  have  not  yet 
estimated  it."  I  said  they  should  have  if 
the  deficits  are  planned.  Actually,  if  we 
project  the  expenditure  increa-ses  of  this 
administration  over  those  years,  it  will 
not  be  until  1972  that  the  budget  would 
be  balanced. 

So.  we  are  talking  about  an  entirely 
different  economic  theory  than  any  that 
has  ever  been  presented  to  this  Congress 
before. 

Before  we  embark  on  this  theory 
which  I  feel  so  deeply  history  and  eco- 
nomics demonstrates  is  in  fundamental 
error,  at  least  have  a  forthright  debate 
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on  it  as  to  why  the  people  who  tfalidc  we 
can  spend  ourselvea  Into  prosperity  be- 
lieve it,  because  if  we  pursue  this  ooune. 
in  my  judgment,  our  country  is  gotnc 
down  the  drain  as  far  as  an  economic 
power  in  the  world  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  specious 
argument  is  that  the  administratis 
seeks  to  relate  the  Federal  debt  as  a 
ratio  of  gross  national  product  and  calls 
attention  to  U^  fact  that  this  ratio  has 
declined  since  1946. 

We  have  all  heard  that  arguments 
The  newspapers  print  it  all  the  time. 
They  do  not  print  what  I  have  to  say  to 
point  out  the  opposite  side  any  more 
than  did  they  print  what  I  said  In  my 
speech  Monday.  Note  the  year.  1046,  Is 
selected  as  the  basis  of  this  relationship. 
Should  the  ratio  of  the  year  1946  be  the 
goal  of  our  fiscal  debt  policy?  Certainly 
no  reasonable  man  would  seriously  ad- 
vance such  an  argument  Nineteen 
hundred  and  forty-six  Is  the  year  Im- 
mediately following  World  War  n  when 
perforce  the  results  of  the  overwhelming 
deficit  financing  we  resorted  to  in  financ- 
ing this  war  reached  their  peak.  Does 
the  54-percent  ratio  of  gross  national 
product  to  debt  in  1962  compare  favor- 
ably to  the  percentage  ratio  of  gross 
national  product  to  the  national  debt 
during  other  peacetime  periods  in  the 
20th  century? 

It  is  about  time  that  this  administra- 
tion faced  up  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  a  war  economy  and 
one  based  upon  peace  and  I  hope  their 
Ideas  are  set  toward  an  economy  based 
upon  peace,  not  an  economy  based  upon 
war.  Indeed,  it  does  not.  In  1909  the 
ratio  was  3.4  percent  and  this  declined 
to  2.5  percent,  and  in  my  Monday  speech 
I  trace  it  all  through  the  years  up  to  the 
present  to  demonstrate  that  the  very 
highest  of  this  ratio  in  peacetime  was 
43  percent,  and  that  was  in  1940  after 
some  vast  expenditure  programs  of  the 
Roosevelt  depression  years. 

In  1946.  immediately  after  World  War 
n.  the  ratio  was  128  percent  and  It  has 
now  declined  to  56  percent. 

I  point  out — and  this  is  very  ImpcH*- 
tant— that  the  bulk  of  the  decline  of  this 
percentage  was  the  inflation  after  Woild 
War  n.  That  Is  no  way  to  reduce  the 
Federal  debt  ratio  to  GNP. 

I  want  to  point  this  out,  that  at  the 
rate  the  administration  is  proceeding  to 
reduce  this  ratio  it  will  take  6V^  yean  to 
reach  a  50-percent  figure  and  another 
10  on  top  of  that  to  even  equal  the 
peacetime  high  mark  of  43  percent  In 
1940.    This  will  be  the  year  1980. 

Certainly  this  leaves  little  resllleney 
for  these  17  years  ahead  of  us  in  our 
fiscal  posture  in  the  event  that  we  should 
have  another  major  war  or  deprenlon 
forced  upon  us. 

So,  this  boasting  that  the  Federal  debt 
in  ratio  to  ONP  and  the  year  1946  shows 
an  Improvement,  is  an  Idle  boast. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  be  way  be- 
yond that  point  17  years  after  World 
War  n.  It  is  tragic,  a  litUe  short  of 
tragic,  that  we  are  not  down  to  a  40- 
percent  ratio  today. 

The  third  argument  that  is  specious  is 
this:    The    administration    relates    the 
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Federal  debt  to  State,  local,  and  private 
debts,  and  points  out  that  these  debts 
have  risen  faster  than  the  Federal  debt 
Again,  what  Is  the  year  of  reference?  A 
peacetime  year?  A  year  we  would 
choose  as  our  goal  for  an  optimum?  No. 
1946  is  again  taken  as  the  year,  the  year 
which  reflects  the  high  watermark  of 
extraordinary  Federal  deficit  financing. 
Resulting  from  World  War  XL  This  is 
bad  scholarship.  The  administration's 
scholars  know  that  this  is  improper 
scholarship  to  use  the  year  1946  as  a 
benchmaric 

Again  1946  is  taken  as  the  year  which 
reflects  the  high-water  mark  of  extraor- 
dinary financing  as  the  result  of  World 
War  n.  Also  1946  is  the  low -water  mark 
of  State  and  local  expenditures  and  debt 
as  well  as  private  expenditures  and  debt 

So  I  traced  in  my  speech  the  ratios 
that  existed  before  World  War  n  to  show 
that  all  that  is  happening  is  we  are  Just 
g<^ng  back  to  some  degree,  but  not  the 
degree  we  should,  to  the  peacetime  bal- 
ances that  have  produced  the  greatest 
economic  growth  of  any  Nation  since  the 
beginning  of  time.  These  are  the  ratios 
we  should  have  in  mind  in  order  to  come 
to  the  proper  balance.  This  kind  of  spe- 
cious argument  is  a  most  dangerous  sort 
ot  thing. 

Fourth.  The  Kennedy  administration 
se^s  to  c(xnpare  the  Federal  debt  to  pri- 
vate and  State  and  local  govemmmt 
debt  in  order  to  suggest  a  point  which 
is  imtrue.  that  a  large  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt  goes  for  capital  investment 
acalnst  which  there  are  marketable  and 
economic  capital  assets. 

We  have  all  heard  that  argument. 
That  has  been  carried  faithfully  by  the 
press  all  around  the  coimtry.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  most  private  and  cor- 
porate debt  goes  to  capital  investment 
against  which  there  are  offset  capital  as- 
sets. That  Is  true,  I  may  say,  of  local 
debt.  In  fact,  under  most  State  con- 
stitutions it  is  required  to  relate  to  sewers 
that  are  built,  or  other  facilities,  roads 
or  whatever  it  Is.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Federal  debt  is  Ued  to  mlU- 
tary  expenditures  which  are  not  capital 
assets  and  which  we  must  put  on  our 
books  as  $1.  Certainly  the  defense  of 
this  country  is  necessary,  but  we  cannot 
capitaliae  that  in  this  same  sense.  This 
is  a  specious  argionent,  an  unscholarly 
argument  to  be  advanced  to  the  people 
of  the  country  to  try  to  allay  their  con- 
cern over  this  high  Federal  debt  we  have 
been  btillding  up. 

Fifth.  The  Kennedy  administration  is 
resorting  to  an  argument  I  thought  was 
discredited  in  the  1930'8,  namely,  the 
slie  of  the  Federal  debt  makes  no  differ- 
ence because  we  owe  it  to  ourselves. 
This  is  probably  the  most  specious  and 
dangerous  of  all  arguments  advanced  by 
the  administration  to  Justify  its  extrav- 
agance. First  we  do  not  owe  it  all  to 
ourselves.  Foreign  holdings  amount  to 
$1SJ  billion.  Second,  the  $55.6  bUUon 
of  bonds  in  Government  investment 
accounts  are  moneys  deposited  by  civil 
service  employees  for  their  retirement — 
$12  billion;  moneys  to  back  up  the  social 
security  payments — $18  billion,  and  $68.8 


billion  of  bonds  are  held  by  individual 
and  corporate  pension  funds  for  the 
benefit  of  employees  for  their  retirement 

Sizable  soma  are  in  sinking  funds 
earmarl^  by  businesses  and  individuals 
for  building  homes,  factories,  stores,  and 
other  plants  from  whence  come  the  Jobs 
for  our  people;  $97.3  billion  of  bonds 
are  in  commercial  and  Federal  Reserve 
banking  systems  to  back  up  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  everyone's  dollar  as  well  as 
earmarked  for  the  million  and  one  differ- 
ent programs  the  ultimate  owners  of 
these  assets  have  in  mind. 

The  most  certain  way  to  destroy  the 
entire  base  of  our  society  is  to  destroy 
the  allocation  of  ownership  of  the  debt 
securities  in  our  society,  private  and  gov- 
ernmental. Certainly  we  can  have  a 
complete  redistribution  of  wealth  by 
government  fiat  or  a  military  coup  based 
on  the  economic  concept  that  debt  is 
owed  to  ourselves  without  regard  for  the 
savings  and  efforts  and  planning  that 
lies  inherent  in  the  present  allocation  of 
the  ownership  of  the  debt. 

We  have  already  heard  these  argu- 
ments. Is  there  any  question  in  any- 
one's mind  that  the  administration  is 
pursuing  a  policy  of  deliberate,  planned 
deficit  financing,  that  does  not  concern 
itself  with  the  size  of  the  debt  and 
the  dangers  involved?  If  the  adminis- 
tration has  a  different  theory,  its  spokes- 
men would  not  be  advancing  these 
arguments. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  this  Congress 
upon  whom  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
must  depend.  If  it  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  fiscal  policy  of  the  administration 
the  Congress  must  make  tip  its  mind,  and 
here  is  an  opportunity  of  expressing  a 
contrary  philosophy  if  the  Congress 
believes  in  it. 

Now,  if  we  do  not,  of  course,  as  I  have 
said,  we  follow  the  other  theory. 

The  second  pwint  I  want  to  talk  about 
is,  can  the  debt  ceiling  produce  expendi- 
ture reforms?  This  has  been  discussed 
and  those  are  disc\issed  in  our  minority 
views.  I  tliink  the  answer  is  that  it  has. 
You  will  see  in  our  minority  views  In  the 
table  on  page  12  for  fiscal  year  1963, 
the  expenditure  rates  in  the  original 
Kennedy  budget  and  then  the  fotir  re- 
visions, one  in  January,  one  In  March, 
and  so  on.  You  will  notice— and  this 
is  the  interesting  thing — that  up  until 
this  Congress  in  its  wisdom  kept  the 
celling  at  $305  billion  in  April  instead 
of  coming  in  with  an  Increase — and  I 
want  to  give  credit  to  our  chairman  on 
this,  because  we  did  not  accede  to  the 
administration's  wish  to  increase  it  ex- 
pressed in  the  President's  message  to  the 
Congress — that  was  the  first  time  we 
have  seen  a  reduction  Instead  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  expenditure  levels.  That 
is  when  we  began  to  see  this  expenditure 
reform.  I  think  we  have  proved  the 
point  that  this  debt  celling  can  be  used 
effectively  to  produce  this  kind  of  reform. 

Now  I  want  to  come  to  the  third  as- 
pect, which  is  the  loophole,  because  the 
reform,  such  as  it  has  been,  in  the  ex- 
penditure area  has  been  a  bookkeeping 
device.  Under  the  bookkeeping  of  this 
administration — and  it  is  not  Just  this 
administration,  but  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice in  the  previous  administration,  it 
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Is  the  way  the  Federml  Oovemment  and 
the  ezeeuthre  department  has  done  It, 
and  we  need  to  change  this — under  the 
bookkeeplnf  there  ia  a  single  entry  on 
expenditures.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture can  ihom  on  their  expenditure 
side  a  $1  bUUon  cut  when  actually  what 
it  is  is  a  doalrie  entry  of  a  $1.5  billion 
increase  In  expenditures,  but  they  ha^e 
sold  off  capital  assets  of  $2.5  biUion.  giv- 
ing what  woold  appear  to  be  an  actual 
cutback  In  expenditures  when  indeed 
the  reyerse  Is  tme.  This  is  the  area  that 
the  administration  has  choeen  first  to 
move  in  for  its  expenditure  reform. 

In  the  hearings  on  the  debt  ceiling,  on 
page  38.  you  will  see  the  table  of  the  esU- 
mated  and  actual  sale  of  capital  assets  in 
fiscal  year  1963.  Note  the  increase  of  $1 
biUion  in  these  sales. 

Then  hfiginntng  on  page  39  I  asked  for 
the  capital  assets  we  have.  I  wanted  to 
know  how  much  can  they  dip  into  the 
assets  through  the  business  of  selling  off 
capital  assets.  I  again  remind  everyone 
of  the  profligate  son.  the  one  who  inherits 
vast  wefldth.  He  does  not  want  to  cut 
back  his  expenditures  to  conform  to  his 
Income,  but  he  starts  selling  ofT  capital 
assets.  In  one  sense,  with  my  economic 
and  political  philosophy.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  see  the  Federal  Government 
do  this,  because  I  like  to  see  Oovemment 
get  out  of  some  of  the  investment  they 
are  in.  But  I  want  everyone  to  be  aware 
>  of  the  fact  that  the  administration  could 
start  selling  off  capital  assets  that  it 
should  not  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  Tax  Features  of  Land  and 
•  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1963 
and  the  the  Interrogation  I  had  of  Sec- 
retary Udall  on  how  the  administration 
was  going  to  finance  this  program.  I 
said: 

Tou  also  h*v«  s  aouroe  of  revenue  sale  of 
■urplua  property  wblcii  I  Imagine  you  are 
referring  to  as  land. 

Secretary  Unau..  ThiM  U  land;  surplua  real 
property. 

Mr.  Cxjwrm.  Do  you  have  an  estimate  of 
bow  mucli  yoa  aspect  to  gain  from  that? 

Secaretary  Unau..  Of  courae,  ttila  goes  up 
and  down. 

Mr.  Cxrarm.  1  understand. 

Secretary  TTnau..  Our  average  estimate  here 
to  $63  million. 

In  Other  words,  just  the  average  and 
not  Increasing  the  sales,  they  have  been 
netting  around  $53  million  a  year  from 
selling  off  land. 

On  page  34 1  say: 

It  would  be  good  to  have  some  Idea  of  what 
all  the  present  landtaoldings  amount  to. 

Well,  we  ought  to  be  finding  out  how 
much  of  this  asset  we  have.  We  do  not 
have  any  Inventory  of  this  that  is  realis- 
tic. We  have  $27  billion  in  surplus  mili- 
tary property  which  we  sell  off  at  the  rate 
of  about  $8  billion  a  year.  I  might  say 
only  realizing  4  or  5  cents  on  the  dollar. 
We  have  the  mineral  stockpiles,  the  city 
real  estate,  the  counterpart  funds,  the 
agriculture  surpluses,  and  so  forth.  But 
even  here  I  think  we  can  feel,  knowing 
this  is  a  loophole  which  the  administra- 
tion can  use  to  avoid  real  expenditure  re- 
form, that  nonetheless  this  discipline  is 
going  in  the  same  direction  that  those  of 


us  who  believe  in  fiscal  responsibility  are 
seeking. 

Mr.  MILIJ3.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
9  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 

[Mr.  HaganI. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, one  of  my  chief  concerns  in  ap- 
proaching legislation  dealing  with  cer- 
tain expenditures  of  our  Government  has 
been  the  policies  of  our  Government  In 
dealing  with  certain  countries  of  the 
world  which  benefit  from  our  aid.  which 
contributes  to  this  public  debt  of  ours. 
As  our  chairman  so  ably  pointed  out 
a  while  ago  there  is  the  danger  of  our 
balance-of-payments  position. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  mo- 
ment of  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  that  I  may  express  to  the 
Members  my  personal  satisfaction  that 
OUT  Central  Government  In  Washington 
at  long  last  has  come  to  appreciate  that 
trade  is  a  two-way  street. 

The  press  reports  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  on  Tuesday  last  told  the 
Eluropean  Common  Market  to  rescind  Its 
new  and  virtually  prohibitive  tariff  bar- 
riers on  American  poultry  or  suffer  re- 
taliatory loss  of  important  U.S.  trade 
concessions. 

The  reaction  In  the  Common  Market 
area  Is  interesting  Indeed.  We  are  told 
by  the  press  that  Common  Market 
spokesmen  in  Washington  and  in  Bnis- 
sels  "immediately  issued  bristling  state- 
ments." One  French  newspaper  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  rather  than 
give  in,  the  six  Common  Market  countries 
would  be  Justified  in  irM^reasing  their 
trade  with  Russia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  indeed  a  revela- 
tion that  our  commercial  relationships 
with  other  countries  have  reached  such 
a  state,  that  when  we  suggest  that  trade 
is  a  two-way  street,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  threat  that  our  friends  in  Europe 
may  prefer  to  deal  with  our  common 
enemy,  and  certainly  on  the  hard  terms 
of  the  enemy,  than  to  deal  on  an  equal 
basis  with  us. 

The  rest  of  the  world  seems  to  regard 
Uncle  Sam  as  "Uncle  Sap"  where  com- 
merce and  trade  are  concerned,  for  we 
are  always  giving  abundantly,  and  have 
asked  but  little  in  return. 

This  question  confronts  us:  Have  we 
overdone  friendship?  Have  we  carried 
friendship  to  such  an  extreme  that  it  now 
is  working  to  our  disadvantage? 

For  three  decades  our  country  has  been 
in  the  business  of  breaking  down  trade 
barriers  In  the  confident  belief  that  more 
trade  makes  more  and  better  friends. 
We  have  reduced  our  own  tariffs  to  such 
levels  that  in  some  areas  they  are  now 
virtually  meaningless. 

Moreover,  In  the  last  17  years  we  have 
opened  up  the  Treasury  of  this  country 
to  strengthen  the  economies  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world. 

We  have  provided.  In  this  covenant  of 
friendship.  $101  billion  In  foreign  aid. 
Of  this  amount  approximately  70  percent 
was  In  economic  aid.  and  the  remainder 
In  military  aid.  In  addition,  we  have 
sent  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  food  to 
friendly  peoples  in  other  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  carried  this 
covenant  of  friendship  to  a  point  where 
we  have  endangered  our  balance  of  pay- 


ments with  otlier  nations,  and  our  gold 
reserves  have  dwindled  seriously. 

When  the  Common  Market  was  orga- 
ivized  in  Europe  the  idea  was  applauded 
by  many  Members  of  this  body.  We  are 
encouraged  and  pleased  with  develop- 
ments that  promised  a  stronger  economic 
position  for  those  nations  involved.  We 
want  to  do  business  with  them — profita- 
ble business  for  us  and  for  them. 

In  this  coimectlon.  I  recaU  a  statement 
by  the  chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooltv: 

Ultimately,  the  friendship  of  nations,  as  It 
Is  with  men,  must  thrive  on  exchanges — the 
relationship  of  buyers  and  sellers,  with  each 
nation  sharing  the  profit  and  pride  of  pro- 
duction and  commerce. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
Chairman  Coolky.  appointed  me  chair- 
man of  a  newly  formed  Subcommittee  on 
Poultry  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  Congress,  and  in 
this  capacity  I  have  followed  closely  the 
developments  within  the  Common  Mar- 
ket relating  to  poultry. 

I  say  to  this  House  that  I  cannot  un- 
derstand the  thinking  of  the  people  in 
the  Common  Market.  They  raised  the 
tariffs  against  our  poultry  from  4.8  cents 
a  pound  to  13.5  cents  a  pound,  virtually 
destroying  a  $50  million  market  our 
poultrymen  had  developed  In  those 
countries  of  Exirope. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  June  6  In  remarks 
before  this  body  I  pointed  to  the  danger 
to  our  commerce  Involved.  I  warned 
that  if  the  Common  Market  was  suc- 
cessful in  excluding  our  poultry,  this 
would  be  but  the  beginning  of  wholesale 
exclusions  of  our  products  from  Euro- 
pean markets.  I  quote  from  my  remarks 
at  that  time: 

In  plain  English  this  means  we  should 
erect  formidable  trade  barriers  against  ex- 
ports of  products  from  the  Ctonmion  Market 
to  us  as  they  have  to  our  poultry.  After  all, 
they  have  led  the  way  in  this  exercise  and 
apparently  the  only  thing  they  understand  Is 
firmness. 

We  should  take  prompt  action,  if  positive 
results  are  not  achieved,  to  raise  barriers  on 
those  Items  like  hams  and  wine  and  cheese 
and  motor  vehicles,  and  so  forth,  which  they 
send  to  us  and  which  are  Important  to  them. 
We  have  been  patient  long  enough.  If  per- 
suasion does  not  work.  It  is  time  to  use  a 
club. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  encouraged  that 
the  administration  now  has  moved  firmly 
to  establish  a  fair  and  equitable  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  the 
other  nations  of  the  world,  in  trade,  in 
commerce.  I  commend  those  In  author- 
ity who  have  made  this  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  and 
prayer  that  calm  and  sound  Judgment 
will  prevail  among  our  friends  across  the 
seas,  and  that  they  will  join  with  us  in 
hailing  a  new  day  in  the  business  rela- 
tionships between  our  nations  and  our 
peoples — for  this  Is  the  soundest  base  for 
friendship  and  for  the  free  community  of 
the  world  to  build  Its  strength  against 
the  economic  slavery  of  communism. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  inclined  to  firo 
along  with  our  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas.  Wilbu* 
Mills,  and  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
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and  continue  this  high  debt  limit  a  little 
bit  longer,  but  I  will  be  watching  with 
careful  interest  the  custions  brought  forth 
by  these  new  policies. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for  an  ex- 
cellent and  forthright  statement  on  a 
subject  which  Is  of  serious  consequence 
to  the  poultry  producers  of  my  own 
State  of  North  Carolina.  I  hope  the 
President  will  stick  by  his  guns. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  very 
much. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I.  too,  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Hagsm] 
for  his  timely  remarks.  Out  in  Califor- 
nia we  have  a  i}arallel  situation  in  the 
poultry  industry  that  he  refers  to.  In 
Sonoma  County,  we  have  a  community 
of  poultry  producers  that  has  brought 
recognition  to  the  city  of  Petaluma  and 
its  surrounding  area  as  the  "Egg  Basket 
of  the  World."  Many  of  these  producers 
have  Joined  with  the  turkey  indus- 
try in  developing  a  product  recognized 
throughout  the  United  States  for  quality 
and  acceptance  second  to  none.  I  have 
participated  with  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Hagam],  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  and  other 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  in- 
terested in  protecting  and  expanding  the 
market  of  our  poultry  producers  in  the 
Common  Market  coimtries,  by  alerting 
our  colleagues  to  the  adverse  effect  of 
present  tariff  policies  and  regulations  es- 
tablished by  our  Atlantic  community 
partners. 

It  Is  quite  evident  that  one  of  these 
things  must  happen: 

First.  The  Common  Market  countries 
must  provide  us  with  a  clarification  of 
policy,  welcoming  our  produce  for  resale 
on  a  program  that  we  can  plan  for. 

Second.  Expect  remedial  action  by  our 
negotiations  in  limiting  the  import  of 
EEC  commodities. 

Third.  Recognize  the  true  facts  ot 
business  and  economic  life.  We  have 
overplayed  the  potential  of  the  Atlantic 
community  and  should  concentrate  our 
efforts  in  the  future  on  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  our  neighbors  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  thereby  enhancing  our 
security  and  market  potential  simultane- 
ously. 

Our  International  commitments  are 
changing  rapidly  as  each  day  passes. 

The  complexity  of  the  world  problems 
requires  an  ever-increasing  degree  of 
alertness,  flexible  enough  to  meet  the 
challenges  confronting  us,  responsible 
enough  to  recognize  our  financial  capac- 
ity, and  yet  responsive  enough  to  an 
electorate  that  is  dedicated  to  the  preser- 
vation of  a  system  of  government  des- 
tined to  be  the  guideline  for  developing 
nations  of  our  free  world  to  follow. 

Tlie  hope  of  all  free  people  hinges  on 
the  fiscal  Integrity  of  this  Nation.    Each 


Member  of  Congress  must  recognize  the 
overwhelming  necessity  to  check  the  im- 
balance of  payments  internationally,  to 
check  the  Inflationary  deficit-finance 
poUcles  of  our  Government,  and.  most 
Importantly,  give  recognition  to  the 
moral  decay  of  a  populace  prompted  by 
lrreq;x)nsible  foreign  aid  programs. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mjrself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  continue  what 
has  been  presented  so  ably  by  our  chair- 
man and  the  gentl«nan  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Curtis]  and  point  out  that  we  can 
exercise  expenditures  control  through 
the  avenue  of  debt  ceiling,  and  that  $307 
billion  Is  enough  without  cutting  back  the 
expenditures  this  administration  holds 
are  essential.  By  this  action  we  are  not 
telling  them  to  cut  back  the  appropriated 
expenditures,  much  as  many  of  us  might 
want  to  do  that.  If  you  will  look  at  the 
report,  you  will  see  that  we  all  agree 
that  the  $285  blUlon  Is  unrealistic.  Of 
course  we  do  not  advocate  letting  the 
debt  celling  expire  and  go  back  to  that. 
But  we  are  also  aware  that  when  the 
administration  came  before  us  and 
asked  for  an  extension  of  3  months,  well 
into  November,  that  indicates  when  we 
come  to  November,  once  again  we  will  be 
forced  to  face  up  to  the  situation.  We 
cannot  turn  our  backs.  Why  not  settle 
on  $307  billion  which  is  enough  and  look 
at  the  situation  socHier.  in  October. 

Who  knows  maybe  we  can  go  home  a 
Uttle  sooner — that  ought  to  please 
everybody. 

I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  minority  report 
that  begins  on  page  11.  I  would  like  to 
point  out,  when  we  say  we  ought  to  cut 
bad:  $2  billion,  we  know  that  that  does 
not  seem  a  lot  of  money  when  you  are 
talking  about  $309  billion,  but  we  also 
know  as  responsible  legislators  that  no 
Member  of  this  House  can  pretend  that 
$2  billion  is  to  be  considered  insignifi- 
cant.  We  know  it  is  important. 

With  referwice  to  the  minority  views. 
I  would  like  to  touch  on  a  few  points 
that  I  feel  have  not  been  covered  as 
fully  for  the  Record  as  possibly  they 
should  be  during  this  debate. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield  before  he  goes  furtho*. 
There  is  one  observation  I  should  like  to 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOW.  There  are  many  who  Join 
with  us  in  attempting  to  reduce  the 
budget  of  this  year  and  in  trjdng  to  con- 
trol the  spending  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But,  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  about  one-third  of  the 
expenditures  comes  about  as  the  result 
of  previous  appropriations  which  are 
something  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
prt^riations  can  do  nothing  about  at 
ibis  time.  Last  year  the  administra- 
tion sent  us  a  budget  message  showing 
a  surplus  of  approximately  $500  million. 
The  appropriations  were  based  upon 
that  fact.  The  appropriations  were 
made.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  we  were 
notified,  that  after  November  of  last 
year,  the  deficit  would  l>e  about  $8  bil- 
lion. Now  there  is  nothing  that  the 
Committee    on   Appropriations    can    do 


about  the  appropriations  that  have  been 
made  based  upon  that  $500  million  sur- 
plus. Is  this  not  one  way  in  which  we 
can  correct  the  misinformation  that  we 
had  last  year,  by  a  reduction  of  the  ceil- 
ing to  prevent  the  expenditures  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  Incorrect  budget  esti- 
mate that  came  to  us  in  January? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  more;  and  I  think  that  is 
directly  what  we  are  calling  attention 
to  here  in  advocating  the  $2  billion  re- 
duction. 

Mr.  BOW.  So  that  those  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  been  work- 
ing diligently  to  reduce  the  budget  can 
be  of  further  assistance  in  this  fiscal 
situation  at  this  time  by  supporting  the 
reduction  of  the  debt  limit. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Indeed;  and  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  and  to  all 
my  colleagues  regardless  of  their  philos- 
ophy or  their  previous  votes  that  here 
is  one  point  on  which  we  can  all  Join 
together.  We  have  learned  a  lesson  that 
we  did  not  know  before,  since  our  last 
debate  on  debt  ceiling;  namely,  that  a 
$305  billion  debt  celling  would  have  been 
adequate.  We  know  now  that  that  fig- 
ure was  enough.  But  hindsight  is  al- 
ways better  than  foresight. 

We  know  ndw  that  since  we  were  right 
before,  we  certainly  can  responsibly  take 
this  action  because  there  was  an  $11 
billion  cash  on  hand  and  it  was  not  Just 
a  matter  of  the  first  6  months  of  the  year 
as  against  the  last  6  months. 

There  have  been  miscalculations,  and 
now  they  can  even  be  recognized,  as  we 
say  in  the  report,  as  "financial  Juggling." 

Needless  to  say,  the  taxpayers  have  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  funds  thus  bor- 
rowed notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
some  $10  billion  of  Treasury  deposits  in 
the  commercial  banks  on  June  30,  1963, 
did  not  draw  any  interest. 

My  colleagues,  do  you  realize  it  costs 
the  Treasury,  that  is  the  taxpayers.  $33.3 
million  a  year  for  each  $1  billion  of  the 
debt?  And  we  had  $11  biUion  on  hand. 
We  could  have  cut  that  expense. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  pointed 
out,  we  went  into  this  year  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  1963  with  a  $500  miUion  sur- 
plus. That  was  changed  in  the  later  mid- 
year review  to  a  $7.8  billion  deficit  and 
was  later  jumped  up  to  $8.8  billion.  But 
now  we  are  told  somewhat  virtuously  by 
the  administration  that  it  Is  not  $8.8 
billion  deficit  but  $6J  billion  and  Uiat. 
therefore,  they  are  being  fiscally  respon- 
sible. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time  the  Treasury 
has  built  up  a  cash  balance  of  over  $11 
billion.  The  administration  apparently 
feels  more  secure  when  it  has  a  lot  of 
money  in  the  banks  notwithstanding  that 
this  is  borrowed  money  that  the  Govern- 
ment pays  interest  on  while  the  banks 
tiiat  hold  these  funds  do  not  pay  interest 
to  the  Grovemment. 

The  basis  for  the  administration's  orig- 
inal miscalculation,  it  seems  to  me,  must 
be  remembered.  There  was  an  unrealis- 
tic revenue  forecast  made  earlier  in  the 
year.  Frankly.  I  think  the  high  forecast 
was  to  Justify  some  of  the  Increased 
spending  programs,  which  of  course  is 
the  goal  of  this  administration. 

At  this  point  I  recognize  the  difference 
in  viewpoints  on  spending  and  we  are 
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not  tryinc  to  reduee  spending:  that  Is. 
the  tmtjprlatirrt  ftmounts.  as  much  as 
I  would  like  to.  I  am  talking  about  con- 
trol of  rate  of  expenditure  which  la  dif- 
ferent than  tiM  appropriations  proce- 
dure per  se. 

In  any  erent.  In  this  regard  it  Is  Im- 
portant to  remember  that  there  have 
been  sales  of  eertain  assets.  Here, 
again,  we  hare  been  treated  to  a  smoke- 
screen of  flsoal  responsibility.  We  all 
agree  that  the  administration  should  sell 
certain  assets.  This  is  responsible  Oov- 
emment.  However,  by  selling  assets  and 
adding  to  that  extent  further  expendi- 
tures by  Oovemment  and  then  calling 
It  fiscal  rfwpongtMllty.  we  are  being  hood- 
winked. It  Is  profligate  spending,  more 
of  the  same  that  we  have  in  the  big 
budget  this  year  of  $98.8  billion.  It  is 
not  fiscal  requonelbility- 

llr.  Chairman,  when  I  questioned  Sec- 
retary Dillon,  as  to  fiscal  responsibility. 
the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  almost  im- 
bellevable.  The  picture  was  not  one  of 
fiscal  responsibility  but  of  deficit  spend- 
ing when  they  answered  my  questions  to 
show  that  the  deficit  In  1962  was  $6.4  bU- 
lion;  In  1963.  $«J  billion;  and  in  1964. 
$11.9  billion.  Here  we  were  talking  about 
a  deficit  of  $343  bUllon  and  saying  this 
was  being  reeponslble.  I  say  that  is 
wrong.  We  ean  get  along  with  less 
money  under  the  debt  celling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  in  the 
report  for  the  information  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  oommittee.  we  show  those 
Items  that  make  up  the  $2.6  billion  re- 
duction in  the  deficit  this  year,  on  page 
14. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  trouble,  we 
feel,  as  we  look  at  It — the  10  out  of  the 
10  of  the  minority  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee^is  that  there  Is  a 
tremendous  built-in  increased  spending 
pressure  by  this  administration  which 
has  brought  us  to  this  crisis  and  is  going 
to  bring  us  to  new  crises  in  debt  and 
Oovemment  financing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Just  wait  until  Novem- 
ber and  see  what  the  administration  asks 
for  In  the  way  of  an  Increased  debt  cell- 
ing. 

The  real  souree  of  trouble  is  expendi- 
ture, but  we  ha^  to  leave  that  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  that  is  not 
what  we  are  doing  today. 

Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  listed 
some  of  the  exgDendlture  program  on 
page  15  of  the  report  which  comprises 
the  built-in  upward  pressure,  always  for 
more  and  more  increase  in  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. 

The  $98J  billion  budget  this  year  has 
not  been  cut  and  it  augxirs.  therefore,  a 
deficit  each  year,  after  1964.  of  $10  bU- 
llon or  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  on  the  minority 
side  say  we  are  not  going  to  be  a  rubber 
stamp  for  an  unlimited  public  debt  cell- 
ing Increase  because  we  believe  in  ex- 
penditure contioL  We  say  that  $307 
billion  is  enough,  even  though  this  will 
reduce  the  cash  position  of  the  adminis- 
tration at  its  low  point  to  Just  beneath 
$3  billion  in  October.  It  Is  for  a  very 
short  period  of  time  and  any  appreciable 
degree  of  effort  toward  control  can  alter 
that  figure  for  sound  financing. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  substantiate  our 
$307  billion  ceiling  with  a  chart  which 
appears  on  page  17  of  the  report.  When 
we  talk  about  a  closer  control,  mind  you, 
we  are  not  saying  to  cut  bcM^k  on  your 
spending,  as  much  as  we  would  like  to. 
We  are  not  saying  you  are  not  going  to 
spend  the  money  that  has  been  appro- 
priated under  the  budgeted  programs. 
On  the  contrary,  what  we  are  saying 
is  that  under  the  $307  bUllon.  instead 
of  $309  billion,  the  administration  by 
exercising  better  control  and  efficiency 
in  selling  assets,  as  it  Ls  doing  and  will 
continue  to  do,  can  prorate  their  ex- 
penditures. By  use  of  controls  and  the 
$307  billion  will  be  an  ample  amount  of 
money  with  enough  cash  but  not  an 
undue  amount  lyin«;  in  banks  drawing 
interest. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  permit  me 
to  quote  President  Kennedy  when  he 
said,  "Our  children  and  our  grandchil- 
dren have  no  lobby  here  in  Washington." 
True,  yet  we  are  passing  on  the  bill  for 
them  to  pay.  Why  cannot  we  remember 
them  and  reduce  the  debt  we  pass  on 
for  our  expenses  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  let  us  be  respon- 
sible and  hold  the  debt  limit  to  $307  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  BOLLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Dknt]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
not  been  known  as  a  supporter  of  this 
type  of  legislation  over  the  years,  but  in 
this  particular  instance  what  we  are  do- 
ing, of  course,  is  just  calling  upon  Con- 
gress to  carry  out  the  necessary  exercise 
required  for  the  moment.  So,  I  do  not 
take  the  floor  particularly  to  talk  about 
that,  but  to  mention  a  few  other  things 
which  I  think  are  of  Interest  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  from  the 
daily  press  that  this  Congress  and  its 
Members — and  I  assume  it  means  all  of 
us — have  been  characterized  as  bagmen 
by  a  highly  placed  American  represent- 
ing that  great  business  body  of  the  coun- 
try, the  chamber  of  commerce,  one  Mr. 
Neilan.  whom  I  understand  also  to  be  a 
banker  from  Maine.  Bankers  sometimes 
go  about  carrying  a  few  bags  themselves. 
as  a  group,  in  view  of  the  many  increases 
In  Interest  and  with  higher  rates  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try or  both  the  national  debt  and  short 
term  borrowing. 

Probably  they  are  the  greater  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  type  of  legislation  we  are 
passing  today  In  reference  to  debt  serv- 
ices. Anyway,  we  are  characterized  as 
bagmen.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that 
the  bag  I  carry  from  my  district,  con- 
taining the  tax  money  collected  from  my 
people,  is  a  larger  bag  and  a  heavier  bag 
than  I  will  take  back  with  a  few  little 
pittances  that  may  fall  our  way  through 
the  passage  of  APIA  or  other  legislation 
aimed  at  alleviating  a  situation  that  is 
caused  by  events  and  occurrences  beyond 
the  control  of  the  individuals  who  live  in 
the  district. 

I  believe  this  type  of  talk  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  a  qusdifying  standard  for  a  man 
to  head  the  chamber  of  commerce. 


He  speaks  for  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  known  as  the  representative 
of  business.  I  myself  have  been  a  mem- 
ber for  years.  Yet  he  mentions  nothing 
about  the  bag  that  was  picked  up  this 
year,  the  biggest  bag  in  the  United 
States,  containing  $2  8  billion  of  tax 
credits  that  this  Congress  voted  at  the 
insistence  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
as  credit  for  accelerated  depreciation 
and  allowing  other  tax  credits.  He  says 
not  a  word  about  the  bag  they  are  trying 
to  fill  now  with  greater  percentage  cuts 
in  business  taxes  in  the  new  tax  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  call  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
with  respect  to  the  investment  credit 
situation  the  Congress  enacted  last  year. 
It  was  done  over  the  opposition  of  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr  DEINT.  Yes;  because  it  happens 
we  had  the  responsibility  during  the 
passage  of  that  act.  But  if  it  had  been 
mentioned  or  requested  by  big  business 
at  the  time  you  were  in  the  majority  I 
am  sure  that  we  would  have  voted 
against  it  on  this  side  and  you  would 
have  voted  for  It.  As  has  been  said,  we 
do  not  confine  the  phonies  to  either  side 
of  the  aisle.  It  depends  on  whose  ox  is 
being  gored,  and  which  slaughterhouse 
has  Its  doors  open  at  the  time. 

I  do  not  believe  this  Congress  is  any 
worse  than  any  other  Congress.  Perhaps 
it  may  not  be  any  better.  Individually 
most  Members  try  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  to  represent  not  alone  their  dis- 
tricts, but  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
country.  I  am  one  of  the  firm  believers 
that  any  tjrpe  of  govemmciit  that  is  based 
upon  good  representation  for  your  dis- 
trict, which  in  turn  gives  good  represen- 
tation to  the  people  of  the  entire  coun- 
try, is  a  good  government. 

One  of  my  predecessors  at  this  podium 
a  few  minutes  ago  spoke  about  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  its  action  on  the  poul- 
try tariff  that  was  raised  from  3.5  to  13.5 
cents  per  pound.  This  is  a  result  of  the 
tariff  bill  also  supported  by  the  chamber. 
I  might  say  to  the  Members  that  this 
man.  Mr.  Neilan,  will  soon  be  called  up- 
on to  make  his  position  clear  on  a  ques- 
tion that  is  directly  tied  to  these  trade 
agreements,  wherein  this  Congress  will 
be  asked  to  pass  a  new  subsidy  for  $371 
million.  We  will  be  asked  to  dig  deep 
Into  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  provide  $371 
million  as  an  added  subsidy  to  the  textile 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  I 
would  almost  bet  my  Interest  In  this 
Congress,  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress, 
that  Mr.  Neilan  will  support  this  type  of 
bag  legislation  in  which  the  taxpayers  of 
my  district,  whose  only  concern  is  they 
may  be  able  to  get  a  job  on  a  public 
works  if  we  pass  legislation  over  the 
opposition  of  those  who  propose  legisla- 
tion such  as  that  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. If  we  give  $371  million  In  the 
form  of  a  subsidy  to  the  textile  manu- 
facturers I  would  bet  that  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  will 
support  it. 
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At  that  time  I  believe  Mr.  Neilan 
should  be  called  before  the  c<Knmittee  or 
before  any  group  Interested  In  such  leg- 
islation and  we  should  ask  him  to  show 
us  the  color  of  the  money  bag  that  he 
carries  to  his  people,  and  we  will  show 
him  the  color  of  the  little  bag  that  we 
carry  with  legislation  beneficial  to  those 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  find 
themselves  penitent  beggars  at  the  door 
of  the  Congress,  asking  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  earn  a  living. 

Mr.  BYRNES  Of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  CollikkI. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
Member  of  this  House.  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican, has  greater  respect  for  the 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  than  do  L  In  the  same  breath 
let  me  say,  however,  that  I  think  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis],  has  very  clearly 
and  very  concisely  and  very  factually 
pointed  out  one  important  thing. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  coim ting.]  Seventy-four 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quonun. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  1201 

Auchlncloss  Oathlnga  O'Brien,  HI. 

Ayre«  Ooodell  PUcher 

Baring  Green,  Oreg.  PoweU 

Battln  Qrlffln  St.  0«org« 

Belcher  Healey  Baylor 

Blatnlk  Jenaen  Schenck 

Bolton.  Johansen  SheUer 

Oliver  P.  Jones.  Ala.  Sbepputl 

Brock  Jones.  Mo.  Slkea 

Broyhlll.  N  C.  Kee  Smith,  Calif. 

Cameron  Kelly         I  Smith,  Va. 

Casey  KUburn  Springer 

CeUer  Knox  Trimble 

Colmer  MaUUard  Van  Pelt 

Cramer  Martin.  Mass.  Wharton 

Daniels  May  Wldn&U 

Evins  Meader  Wilson, 

Fisher  Miller.  N.T.  ChvIeaH. 

Fulton,  Pa.  Morse 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  luder  con- 
sideration the  bill  H.R.  7824,  and  finding 
Itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  375  Monbers 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
mention  before  continuing  from  where  I 
left  off  prior  to  the  quorum  call  that  I 
am  the  last  speaker.  I  offer  you  this  for 
whatever  inducement  of  convenience  it 
might  be  to  remain. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Ctthtis]  very  clearly,  very 
concisely  and  very  factually  pointed  up 
the  real  issue  Involved  in  dealing  with 
this  legislation  today.  I  compliment  him 
also  because  in  his  statement  he  refuted 
facts  and  figures  which  otherwise  might 


leave  some  dangerous  misunderstanding 
as  to  our  current  fiscal  situation.  We 
all  know  the  alltime  record  of  the  peace- 
time budget  of  $98.8  billion  has  been  ac- 
companied this  year  by  a  recommenda- 
tion for  a  tax  reduction  which  will  prob- 
ably reduce  the  Federal  revenues  by  $10 
billion. 

I  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  imless  this  Con- 
gress exercises  some  fiscal  discipline  In 
the  months  ahead  we  are  going  to  be 
faced  with  a  series  of  legislative  meas- 
ures to  increase  the  debt  ceiling  again 
and  again  in  the  next  6  months. 

I  would  like  to  read,  If  I  may,  and  I 
direct  this  in  particular  to  my  good 
friends  on  the  Democratic  side,  a  mes- 
sage that  was  sent  to  this  Congress  by  a 
former  President,  still  living,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  apropos  to  this  debate,  particu- 
larly in  line  with  the  present  adminis- 
tration's policy  of  planned  deficit  spend- 
ing: 

It  iB  my  firm  conviction  that  we  should 
meet  our  exi>endltures  as  we  go.  A  balanced 
budget  now  is  Just  as  Important  a  mobiliza- 
tion measure  as  larger  Armed  Forces  and  al- 
locations of  basic  materials.  Hence,  we 
should  pay  as  we  go  because  that  is  the  way 
to  keep  the  Government's  finances  on  a 
sound  footing.  We  are  now  strengthening 
our  national  security  in  order  to  meet  what- 
ever situation  may  arise  in  the  future.  Our 
Oovemment  financial  policy,  like  every  other 
part  of  our  national  effort,  must  be  designed 
to  leave  us  stronger,  not  weaker,  as  the 
years  go  by.  If  we  pay  for  our  necessary  ex- 
penditures as  we  go  along,  rather  than  add- 
ing to  the  public  debt,  we  will  obviously  be 
better  prepared  to  meet  our  future  needs 
whatever  they  may  be.  We  could  try  to  es- 
cape the  financial  cost  of  defense  by  borrow- 
ing but  that  would  only  transfer  the  financial 
problem  to  our  chUdren  and  would  increase 
the  danger  of  infiatlon  with  its  grossly  un- 
fair distribution  of  the  burden.  The  sensible 
and  honest  thing  to  do  now  is  to  tax  our- 
selves enough  as  we  go  along  to  pay  the  fi- 
nancial cost  of  defense  out  of  current  in- 
come. 

That  was  not  a  statement  made  by 
former  President  Eisenhower  or  former 
President  Hoover  as  you  might  expect, 
but  was  in  fact  the  message  sent  to  this 
Congress  by  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
on  February  2,  1951.  So  we  can  readily 
see  the  difference  in  the  philosophy  that 
prevails  today  with  regard  to  a  balanced 
budget  and  the  management  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  I  might  add.  on  the  strength 
of  the  philosophy  expressed  by  former 
President  Tnmian  that  perhaps  the  ad- 
ministration would  do  well  to  replace 
Mr.  Heller  with  Mr.  Trumsm  in  his  pres- 
ent advisory  capacity. 

As  you  know,  this  bill  before  us  today, 
if  it  Is  passed,  will  be  the  fifth  time  in  the 
last  36  months  that  we  have  Increased  the 
national  debt.  I  was  Interested  In  the 
comment  that  was  made  by  the  dlstln- 
giiished  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahom],  with  regard  to  Congress  acting 
on  a  longer  range  basis  In  establishing  a 
debt  ceiling.  On  the  surface  this  would 
seem  like  a  fiscally  sensible  approach  to 
the  problem,  but  on  the  other  hand,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  previous  speakers,  if 
this  were  done.  I  certainly  would  be  most 
fearful  that  whatever  control  of  Federal 
expenditures  and  debt  management  Is  In- 


volved in  a  shorter  range  establishment 
or  a  more  frequent  debt  limit  increase 
would  be  gone.  Likewise,  I  also  have  a 
fear  that  the  frequency  with  which  we 
are  obliged  to  Increase  the  debt  celling 
might  well  have  a  bad  psychological 
effect  not  only  on  the  Congress  but  cer- 
tainly on  the  general  public,  because,  go- 
ing further  and  further  into  debt,  as  we 
have  been  doing  in  recent  years,  has  ac- 
tually become  a  way  of  life.  I  personally 
think  it  Is  a  dangerous  habit  which  does 
nothing  more  than  foster  fiscal  im- 
morality. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  am  sure  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  recognize  the  consistent 
record  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  In 
opposition  to  deficit  spending.  With  ref- 
erence to  the  policy  of  this  Government 
in  operating  our  Grovemment  on  a  credit- 
card  basis  and  the  responsibility  of  this 
generation  to  the  yet  unborn  generations 
with  regard  to  debt  financing.  I  wonder 
If  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  would  care 
to  explode  the  theory  that  we  so  often 
hear  from  professors  and  others  that  we 
should  not  worry  about  the  debt  because 
we  just  owe  it  to  ourselves.  Would  the 
gentleman  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Of  course,  the  theory 
that  we  owe  the  national  debt  to  ourselves 
Is  a  rationalization,  in  my  opinion,  of  the 
academic  theory  that  we  can  go  on  spend- 
ing and  spending  without  regard  to  reve- 
nues. We  have  In  recent  years,  as  my 
good  friend  knows  well,  a  breed  of  econ- 
omists who  seem  to  feel  there  Is  little  or 
no  relationship  between  Federal  revenues 
and  Federal  expenditures.  The  fact  that 
Congress  itself  has  in  recent  years  had, 
while  not  admitting  to  a  philosophy  of 
this  kind,  conducted  Itself  accordingly  Is 
the  very  reason  why  we  are  here  asking 
for  an  Increase  In  the  statutory  debt 
celling. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man recognizes  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  an  obligation  to  pay  Its  just 
debts,  but  would  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  If  for  once  the  House  would 
reject  these  consistent  Increases  In  the 
national  debt  ceiling — and  I  have  been 
here  for  about  5  years,  and  I  think  this 
matter  has  come  up  at  least  half  a  dozen 
times  in  that  period — If  perhaps  we 
would  reject  it  on  one  occasion,  then 
some  of  these  free-spending,  wild- 
spending  people  would  take  a  second 
look  before  a  program  went  through. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Let  me  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Ohio  I  believe  there  was  a 
time  in  the  past  3  years  or  so  when  a  re- 
quest for  an  Increase  in  the  debt  ceiling 
was  denied,  not  on  the  fioor  of  the  House, 
as  I  recall  It,  but  where  it  was  deferred 
for  a  couple  of  months.  Just  what  the 
consequences  would  be  at  this  point  In 
the  light  of  the  good  faith  obligations 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  deny  an 
increase  in  the  debt  celling,  of  course, 
is  problematical.  It  would  depend 
largely  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
Treasury  Department  chose  to  meet  the 
debt    management    problem.    However, 
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I  a»  tlitek  tlM*  llM  teMi  thia  Boose  can 
do  hmm  todv  !•  t*  wpport  tbe  recom- 
■Ittal  BOdOB  that  wffl  b«  oflered  to  w- 
UbUrti  tbe  MOkm  >t  SMT  bUUon  rmttaer 
than  eonttimtat  at  ttw  $309  UUkm  which 
the  Initiation  baten  us  propoee». 

I  think  tba  mtUmmeaa  of  our  fiscal 
sttnatlan.  whUa  nol  dlreetly  tied  to  the 
legtelatkia  before  m,  but  part  of  the 
overall  utelure  that  itiould  be  of  Tery 
deep  eoneem  to  eairy  Mtmber  of  this 
Hoose  as  It  rtioald  eortahily  be  of  deep 
concern  to  tiwj  American.  Is  the  situa- 
tion we  face  In  our  gold  reserves  today. 
When  one  stopa  to  think  that  In  the 
year  1946,  after  World  War  n.  XJB.  gold 
reserves  were  In  excess  of  $26  billion: 
and  they  hare  shrunk  to  an  alltlme 
low  of  $15.7  >'*™«»».  then  one  gets  some 
Idea  of  the  sertoosneas  of  our  situation. 

We  all  heard  a  year  a«o  when  the 
Trade  Ezpaarfon  Act  of  1962  was  pre- 
sented that  thia  was  going  to  be  the  sal- 
▼atioQ  of  the  rather  serious  situation  In 
our  gold  flow.  And  here  we  are,  many 
months  later,  bavlng  found  no  relief 
whatsoever  in  tbe  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
^nthermore;  there  appears  to  be  noth- 
Inc  en  the  bortaon  that  would  Indicate 
that  any  further  relief  can  be  antici- 
pated from  tba  action  which  this  Con- 
gress took  a  year  avo. 

When  one  slope  to  consider  further 
that  today  fordsn  Interests  own  or  con- 
trol some  $22  Mlllon  In  gold  bonds  and 
securities  backed  by  the  United  States, 
then  one  gets  a  Bttle  better  picture  of 
the  serlousneas  of  our  fiscal  situation. 

And  today — and  this  Is  a  rather  sad 
statement  to  have  to  make  on  the  floor 
of  this  House^lf  nimce  and  Germany 
were  to  press  for  dollar  pajnnents  we 
would  not  be  in  a  position,  in  Ught  of 
oar  present  gold  reserve  status,  to  even 
meet  our  good  faith  obligations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say  in  closing 
that  here  today,  whether  you  are  on  the 
Tight  or  the  left  side  of  the  aisle,  you 
have  an  opportonlty  to  display  fiscal  dis- 
cipline and  Haeal  responsibility  by  vot- 
tavs  to  support  tbe  reoomlttal  motion  that 
will  be  offered  momentarily. 

Mr.  BYRNB8  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  jrldM  aoch  time  as  he  may 
require  to  tba  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  SBoaiTl. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  tbe  RacoM>. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqneat  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  most  of 
the  debate  tbia  aftemotm  has  been  de- 
voted to  consideration  of  the  need  for 
maintaining  tbe  preaent  debt  ceiling 
level  at  $309  Union.  Some  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  probable  need  to 
raise  the  debt  limit  to  $320  billion  at 
some  f  utiire  data. 

It  sfifms  to  aew  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  have  failed  to  properly  consider  the 
purpoee  of  a  debt  ceiling.  It  must  be 
assumed  that  when  Congress  took  the 
step  of  enaetinc  legialatlon  establishing 
a  debt  cdlinc  It  was  looked  to  as  a 
device  to  provide  a  poaiUve  deterrent  to 


ezceastve  or  improvident  Federal  spend- 

ing. 

Congress,  In  its  wisdom,  or  lack  of 
soond  fiscal  judgment,  has  authorised 
Federal  expenditures  when  It  knew  these 
expenditures  would  require  Federal  bor- 
rowing beyond  the  debt  limit.  Subse- 
quent to  such  irresponsible  action  by 
Congress,  the  debt  ceiling  has  been  raised 
by  this  same  body  because  the  argu- 
ment ran  that  to  not  raise  the  ceiling 
would  be  Irresponsible.  Where  does  re- 
sponsibility begin  and  when  should  it 
be  applied? 

If  Congress  Is  not  to  be  restrained  in 
its  expenditures  by  a  debt  celling  we 
might  well  be  considering  here  today  the 
repeal  of  this  legislation  which  has  not 
apparently  had  any  effect  toward  econ- 
omy in  government.  What  we  are  do- 
ing here  today  Is  again  putting  a  stamp 
of  legitimacy  on  past  Irresponsible  ad- 
ministrative and  congressional  fiscal 
policy  and  action.  Any  debt  celling 
which  Is  easily  and  conveniently  changed 
by  Congress  serves  no  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  BYRNiS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  HoRTONl. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rscoso. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  state  my  objection  to  the  bill.  HJl. 
7824,  now  under  consideration.  I  am 
opposed  to  continuing  the  existing  tem- 
porary increase  In  the  public  debt  limit 
at  $309  billion. 

I  recognize  that  the  rejection  of  this 
measure  by  the  House  would  lead  to  the 
public  debts  being  subject  to  the  perma- 
nent statutory  limitation  of  $285  billion 
on  the  expiration  of  Public  Law  88-30. 
Because  it  Is  fiscally  unrealistic  to  as- 
simie  a  reduction  In  the  public  debt 
amounting  to  more  than  $20  billion  will 
occur  between  now  and  August  31,  It  Is 
necessary  that  we  pass  another  stopgap 
ITTovislon. 

Therefore.  I  shall  support  the  motion 
I  understand  is  to  be  offered  to  recom- 
mit this  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  with  the  instruction  that  it 
be  reported  back  to  the  House  with  a 
$307  billion  limit.  Based  on  present 
figures  and  past  experience,  such  a  bmi- 
tatlon  on  the  public  debt  Is  adequate  for 
the  period  in  question,  ending  Octo- 
ber 31,  1963. 

When  we  debated  this  same  subject 
just  3  months  ago,  I  opposed  increasing 
the  limit  to  $309  billion.  Rather,  I 
favored  and  voted  for  the  motion  which 
would  have  held  the  limit  at  $305  billion. 
As  Is  pointed  out  in  the  separate  views  of 
10  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  the  report  on  H.R.  7824: 

Our  poBiUon  baa  been  fully  Tlndlcated  by 
•utwequectt  evenU.  Tbe  Kennedy  admin- 
istration cloaed  tbe  flecaJ  ye&r  1963  witb  a 
cash  balance  of  over  $11  billion — the  largest 
In  our  peacetime  history — and  with  a  public 
debt  subject  to  limitation  of  only  $306  bll- 


lloa.  A  debt  eelllag  at  SSOA  blUlon— M  bU- 
lUm  leas  than  tha  wttntwiut  tlUa  H/miw  waa 
told  would  be  raqulrad — waa  more  than  ade- 
quaU  to  meet  the  Traasuryl  needa  during 
the  period  which  ente  Aogtiat  31.  1903. 

Closer  control  over  the  public  debt  Is 
an  integral  part  of  restoring  fiscal 
soundness  to  this  Nation.  By  imposing 
this  control,  we  in  Congress  can  show  our 
responsiveness  to  the  demands  of  the 
American  public  that  the  future  of  their 
children  and  grandchildren  not  be 
mortgaged  to  the  Federal  Government. 
We  can  compel  the  administration  to 
take  positive  steps  toward  the  balancing 
of  the  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues to  decide  this  issue  solely  on  the 
basis  of  fact.  Clearly,  every  bit  of  eco- 
nomic evidence  points  to  the  defeat  of 
this  bill  and  in  its  place  the  adoption 
of  a  more  realistic  limit. 

Mr.  LANQEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  a  bill  that  has  been  called 
an  extension  of  the  present  temporary 
debt  limit  In  so  stating  the  issue.  It  is 
inferred  that  we  are  fortunate  in  not 
having  to  Increase  the  debt  limit  and 
that  economic  Indications  and  conditions 
have  suddenly  brightened.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

This  bill  Is  not  a  continuation  of  any- 
thing. It  actually  represents  an  effort  to 
Increase  the  national  debt  limit,  which 
has  a  statutory  limitation  of  $285  billion. 
What  we  are  really  considering  today  Is 
whether  we  want  to  increase  the  debt 
limit  to  $309  billion,  an  increase  of  $24 
billion,  on  a  temporary  basis.  It  is  as- 
sumed, of  course,  that  the  Congress  will 
further  Increase  the  temporary  limit  be- 
fore November  30  of  this  year. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  are  elated  by  the 
news  that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
lost  only  $6  J  billion  last  year  Instead  of 
the  almost  $9  billion  that  was  expected. 
It  must  give  our  constituents  great  com- 
fort to  know  that  the  hole  we  have  been 
digging  for  them  Is  not  quite  as  deep  as 
we  thought  It  would  be. 

Let  us  not  be  confused  about  that  so- 
called  $2.6  billion  saving  over  the  expect- 
ed deficit.  Let  us  Instead  consider  the 
estimate  In  January  of  1962,  when  the 
administration  told  us  we  could  expect  a 
surplus  of  almost  half  a  billion  dollars  In 
fiscal  1963.  That  Is  the  true  story  of  our 
present  predicament — an  error  In  judg- 
ment and  planning  of  almost  $7  billion. 

Lest  you  get  the  Impression  that  I  am 
blaming  only  the  administration  for  this 
faulty  thinking,  let  me  recall  a  statement 
I  made  here  earlier  this  year  when  last 
we  considered  raising  the  debt  limit.  I 
stated  then,  as  now.  that  no  administra- 
tion, regardless  of  who  Is  President,  can 
spend  money  that  has  not  been  appro- 
priated. A  request  from  the  President  or 
his  economic  advisers,  or  any  depart- 
ment or  bureau,  does  not  give  the  Con- 
gress an  excuse  for  shirking  Its  responsl- 
blllUes.  That  is  why  a  debate  such  as 
this  today,  as  futile  as  It  may  be.  serves 
a  valuable  purpose  In  once  again  remind- 
ing us  that  we  can  and  must  do  better 
when  we  consider  future  appropriations. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  we  must  gather 
here  today  to  consider  another  change 
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in  our  debt  limit — the  sixth  such  In- 
crease we  have  been  asked  to  sanction  in 
less  than  3  years.  I  realize,  as  does  most 
everyone,  that  the  Congress  must  face 
the  responsibility  of  providing  the 
moneys  that  have  been  appropriated. 
You  cannot  appropriate  funds  with  one 
hand  and  snatch  them  back  with  the 
other.  But  I  object  to  the  piecemeal 
system  we  have  developed  in  meeting 
this  recurring  problem.  I  simply  am  not 
satisfied  with  a  bill  that  does  nothing 
but  increase  the  national  debt  limit  for 
a  matter  of  a  few  months  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  we  will  be  right  back  to 
automatically  increase  It  again  and 
again  and  again.  This  is  nothing  but 
bankruptcy  on  the  installment  plan. 

Rather  we  should  stop  this  nonsense 
and  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  entire 
problem.  As  we  saw  earlier  this  year,  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  pass 
debt  limit  bills,  because,  I  believe,  we 
finally  realize  that  it  has  to  come  to  an 
end  sometime.  This  should  be  the 
moment  to  decide  just  how  far  we  are 
going  to  permit  this  situation  to  con- 
tinue. It  is  time  to  set  a  realistic  final 
figure  and  serve  notice  to  everyone  In- 
cluding ourselves  that  as  far  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  concerned, 
this  is  it.  that  we  cannot  and  will  not 
go  any  further. 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  red-Ink 
spending  is  having  a  damaging  effect  on 
our  monetary  system  that  has  not  been 
sufllciently  appreciated  before.  Budget 
deficits  have  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
balance-of-payments  troubles  we  are 
now  experiencing.  It  Is  not  a  bit  im- 
reasonable  to  assume  that  we  could  Im- 
prove the  competitive  position  of  this 
country.  Increase  confidence  in  the  dol- 
lar, and  thus  help  stem  the  gold  flow  by 
simply  eliminating  budget  deficits. 

We  saw  another  danger  signal  during 
this  past  month  when  our  Oovemment 
had  to  go  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  borrow  money.  Positive  action 
now  on  holding  the  lid  on  our  national 
debt  would  go  a  long  way  toward  stabi- 
lizing the  American  dollar  and  renewing 
our  fiscal  respect  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

A  national  debt  celling  should  be  a 
danger  sign,  a  warning  to  the  various 
segments  of  Oovemment  that  economy 
should  be  practiced.  The  bill  before  us 
today  seems  to  encourage  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  spend  at  an  even 
faster  rate.  There  Is  opinion  that  the 
Federal  Treasury  can  live  these  next 
3  months  with  a  debt  limit  considerably 
lower  than  the  $309  billion  requested  in 
this  bill.  As  long  as  we  have  permitted 
only  to  consider  an  increase  for  a  few 
months,  we  at  least  should  set  a  realistic 
figure. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  today's 
action  Is  merely  a  foreninner  of  the 
whopping  debt  celling  Increase  we  will 
be  called  upon  to  consider,  again  on  a 
so-called  temporary  basis,  come  Novem- 
ber 30.  By  that  time  we  should  know 
the  fates  of  the  tax  reduction  bills  and 
the  amounts  approved  In  various  appro- 
priations bills.  By  then  It  is  hoped  that 
we  will  all  know  how  far  in  the  hole  this 


Government  plans  to  go  during  this  new 
fiscal  year.  Apparently  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  will  or  will  not  be 
a  deficit,  but  only  how  many  more  bil- 
lions of  dollars  we  will  pile  onto  it. 

The  administration  assumes  that 
enough  of  us  will  be  around  late  this  fall 
to  constitute  a  quorum,  so  come  Thanks- 
giving time  we  will  be  expected  to  file  In 
meekly  and  present  our  constituents  with 
what  I  suspect  will  be  the  biggest  turkey 
they  have  ever  seen.  We  will  probably 
call  It  "Pilgrim's  Progress." 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cur- 
Tisl.  In  addition,  I  want  again  to  em- 
phasize the  need  for  Improved  congres- 
sional machinery  for  handling  the  fiscal 
business  of  our  government. 

The  Congress  has  yielded  too  much  of 
Its  authority  In  fiscal  matters  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  A  workable  and  ade- 
quately staffed  Joint  Legislative  Budget 
Committee  should  be  created  to  review 
fully  the  projected  revenues  and  expend- 
itures of  the  Federal  Government.  Ap- 
propriations should  be  measured  in  the 
light  of  Income,  and  an  overall  analysis 
of  our  Federal  obligations  and  receipts 
should  be  made. 

This  authority  Is  consistent  with  the 
constitutional  prerogative  and  respon- 
sibility of  this  legislative  branch  of  gov- 
ernment— under  our  system. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  the  debate  today, 
and  I  am  intrigued  to  find  very  little  dif- 
ference In  general  ix)Int  of  view  between 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  mi- 
nority members.  The  committee  bill 
seeks  to  extend  the  present  temporary 
debt  ceiling  of  $309  billion  for  3 
additional  months,  ending  November  30, 
1963.  The  minority  substitute  would 
cut  this  fi«:ure  by  $2  billion,  bringing  it  to 
$307  billion. 

Some  members  of  the  minority  side, 
I  take  it  from  the  debate,  would  not  even 
agree  to  the  $307  billion  and  will  there- 
fore vote  against  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  committee  bill  with  instructions  to 
report  back  a  temporary  debt  ceiling  of 
$307  billion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  substitute  bill 
as  embodied  in  the  motion  to  recommit  is 
responsible  and  desirable.  Let  us  look 
back  a  bit.  Fiscal  year  1963  closed  with 
a  debt  celling  of  $305  billion,  which 
turned  out  to  be  $4  billion  less  than  the 
minimum  the  Congress  was  originally 
told  would  be  required.  It  turned  out  to 
be  more  than  adequate  to  meet  the 
Treasury's  needs  during  the  period  which 
ends  August  31,  1963. 

Some  of  this  tightening  may  well  have 
been  caused  by  our  inslstance  on  May 
15  that  the  temporary  debt  ceiling  be 
held,  at  that  time,  to  $305  billion. 

The  administration  bill  on  that  occa- 
sion, which  Increased  the  debt  celling  to 
$309  billion  in  two  st^ps,  passed  by  a 
margin  of  nine  votes.  It  seems  clear  that 
tbe  executive  branch  took  heed  of  the 
congressional  warning  that  fat  would 
have  to  be  squeezed  out  of  the  budget 
and  priorities  established.    For  example. 


a  few  weeks  ago  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives made  some  important  and  nec- 
essary cuts  in  the  space  program.  Most 
of  us  agreed  that  these  cuts  could  be 
made  without  in  any  way  prejudicing  the 
United  States  in  the  race  for  space.  And 
yet  It  now  appears  that  the  Senate  will 
restore  the  amounts  that  were  cut,  act- 
ing under  administration  pressure.  By 
stating  our  views  on  the  debt  ceilingr,  we 
serve  notice  that  we  expect  the  Executive 
to  keep  a  tight  rein  on  the  taxpayers' 
money  in  these  massive  areas  of  expendi- 
ture, imrticularly  space  and  defense 
which  represent  over  60  percent  of  the 
budget. 

We  serve  notice  also  that  we  expect 
better  management  and  less  pork  barrel 
in  matters  such  as  the  area  redevelop- 
ment program. 

At  the  time  of  the  May  15  debate,  I 
stated  that  It  had  been  demonstrated 
that  the  Executive  could  live  within  the 
minority  substitute.  That  proved  to  be 
the  case.  It  can  do  so  again  with  respect 
to  the  minority  substitute  being  offered 
today. 

If  the  substitute  bill  offered  by  the 
minority  fails  of  passage,  there  will  be  a 
vote  on  final  passage  and,  as  I  did  in  May, 
I  Intend  to  vote  "No."  I  shall  do  this  as, 
once  again,  there  will  be  ample  time  for 
the  executive  branch  to  come  back  to 
Congress  if  it  should  find,  In  fact,  it  can- 
not live  within  the  bounds  that  we  set. 
I  will  be  the  first,  on  such  an  occasion, 
to  make  an  upward  adjustment.  But 
Congress,  as  an  Independent  branch  of 
Government,  at  least  has  the  obligation 
to  state  Its  position  very  firmly. 

This  is  the  fifth  time  in  2  years  that 
the  Treasury  h&s  come  to  Congress  with 
requests  for  new  borrowing  authority. 
Each  time  Congress  has  given  the  Execu- 
tive exactly  what  it  has  asked.  The  mi- 
nority substitute  in  this  case  Is  a  fair 
compromise  and  one  that  will  allow  the 
machinery  of  Government  to  ke^  going, 
while  serving  notice  that  we  expect  the 
administration  to  establish  priorities  of 
importance  and  to  stick  with  them. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  be  an  imderlying  assumption 
In  today's  debate  that  If  the  House  passes 
this  bill  evenrthlng  is  going  to  be  all 
right.  The  Nation's  flinancial  problems 
will  be  solved  for  another  3  months.  We 
can  all  relax  again,  and  the  heat  will  be 
off  the  administration. 

What  a  thoroughly  fallacious  assump- 
tion this  is.  Evenrthlng  Is  not  going  to 
be  all  right,  not  by  a  long  shot.  The 
central  fact  remains  unchanged  that 
the  crushing  burden  of  indebtedness, 
which  the  measure  at  hand  fosters  and 
augments,  constitutes  a  mortgage  on  the 
future  of  our  children,  a  legacy  for  which 
I  am  sure  they  will  not  thank  us. 

And  so  I  have  listened  very  carefully 
as  proponents  of  this  bill  presented  their 
arguments,  but  I  have  listened  carefully 
for  one  thing  which  I  have  not  heard, 
explained  not  at  any  time  in  the  course 
of  this  debate.  Why  is  an  extension  of 
the  temporary  ceiling  necessary?  What 
possible  Justification  is  there  for  this 
step?  I  do  not  mean  to  ask.  Why  would 
it  be  convenient  for  the  administration 
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If  we  were  to  p*m  the  blli?  That  Is  a 
very  different  queatlac.  and  one  for  which 
we  have  had  no  lack  of  answers 
presented. 

If  the  aclmtntotnitlon  is  as  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  dismal  condition  of  the 
Nation's  flnanew  ai  we  have  been  told 
it  is.  why  ham  It  not  taken  meaningful 
action  to  curtail  Its  spending  rather  than 
to  ask  us  to  extend  the  temporary  ceil- 
ing. This  que8tk>n  becomes  particularly 
relevant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  second  time  this  year  that  the  Con- 
gress has  been  called  on  to  extend  a  so- 
called  temporary  debt  ceiling.  Per- 
haps the  idea  Is  that  K  Congress  is  called 
upon  to  extend  the  temporary  limit  suf- 
flclently  often.  It  will  do  so  automatically 
after  a  while,  and  the  permanent  ceil- 
ing— an  Inconvenient,  embarrassing 
thing — will  be  forgotten. 

But  I  do  DoC  think  that  the  American 
people  will  forget,  nor  do  I  t>elieve  that 
they  will  be  deeelved  by  any  attempts  to 
hide  or  dlsvulse  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  engaged  In  a  deliberate 
policy  of  fostering  planned  deficits.  That 
It  cannot  possibly  look  forward  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  before  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent decade  tf  tts  eurrent  policy  of  in- 
creasing expenditures  and  decreasing 
revenues  is  carried  out.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  American  people  will  fall  to 
draw  the  obvious  conclusion  from  the 
fact  that  their  fiscal  affairs  are  being  so 
mishandled  by  their  elected  representa- 
tives. 

Perhaps  the  administration  believes 
that  the  public  will  be  so  beguiled  by  the 
long-promised  tax  cut  that  it  will  fall  to 
observe  the  headlong  Irresponsibility 
with  which  Its  affairs  are  being  con- 
ducted. But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  electorate  is  so  easily 
pacified  that  It  win  fail  to  observe  that 
a  tax  cut,  unaccompanied  by  an  equiva- 
lent cut  In  Federal  spending,  which  Ls 
what  the  Prealdent  desires,  can  only  have 
the  effect  of  Increasing  the  upward  spiral 
of  public  Indebtedness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  endless  cycle  can- 
not be  permitted  to  continue.  National 
smd  Individual  welfare  demand  that  it 
be  brought  sharply  to  a  halt — and  soon — 
and  that  a  long  overdue  program  of  bal- 
ancing expenditures  and  revenue  be  in- 
stituted. I  submit  that  there  Is  no  time 
like  the  present,  no  measure  more  suita- 
ble than  the  one  now  at  hand  to  get 
this  program  underway. 

To  borrow  a  phrase.  "Let  us  begin." 
Let  us  defeat  this  blU. 

•nnouo.  LXATK  to  kxtknd 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  own 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  on 
the  pending  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Republican  position  on 
this  bill  is  wen  expressed  in  the  separate 
views  of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  submitted 
as  part  of  the  committee  report.    I  In- 


clude them  in  the  Congressional  Recoko 
at  this  point: 

Sefaxatk  Virws  or  th«  Httvuucans  on 
H  R-  78J4 

P«XI.1MINAKT    STATZMCMT 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Cummlt- 
t««  on  Ways  and  Menna  opp>oac  the  euact- 
ment  of  H  K.  7bJ4.  Aa  a  BUt>atitut«  wa  will 
offer  A  motion  to  provide  a  temporary  debt 
celling  of  1307  biiUuu  (or  ihe  pcrUKl  ending 
October  31.  19«J 

Under  exlstir.g  1h»-.  liie  temjvjrury  debt 
Urntt.itUin  of  $a09  biKl  iii  expires  u:i  August 
31,  1963  The  i\rt  (Pub!!'-  Law  88  30)  pro- 
viding for  thl.s  llmitatl(  n  b*CRme  efleotlve 
on  May  29.  196.)  At  that  time  we  offered  an 
amendment  to  extend  indefinitely  the  exist- 
ing debt  celling  of  •305  billion.  Our  p<j(il- 
tlon  has  been  fully  vIndiciiCed  by  subsequent 
events.  The  Kennedy  udtnlalstraUuu  clu&ed 
the  fl.Hcal  year  1963  with  a  c^i&h  biilance  uf 
over  m  billion  the  largest  In  our  peace- 
time history— and  with  a  public  debt  sub- 
ject to  limitation  of  only  $306  billion  A 
debt  celling  of  M05  billion— #4  billion  less 
than  the  minimum  this  Hous«  waa  told 
would  be  required — was  more  than  adequate 
to  meet  the  Treasury  s  needs  during  the 
period  which  ends  August  31.  1963. 

DiscuataoN 

Administration  request  Is  based  on  inflated 
budgets  and  padded  debt  requiTemi'nts 

The  Kennedy  adnilnl.stratlon  has  made  a 
record  before  the  Congress  of  miscalculation 
and  tlnanclai  "Juggling'  In  estimating  both 
budgets  and  debt  requirements. 

In  the  consideration  of  Public  Law  8&  30. 
the  Kennedy  admlnistj-atton  Insisted  that  a 
debt  celling  of  1309  billion  was  the  •mini- 
mum" which  would  meet  the  Treasury's  re- 
q'llrements  through  August  31.  1963.     It  has 


since  become  obvious  that  the  Republican 
BuboUtute  of  9305  billion  would  have  been 
ttdefjuate.  The  Treasury  has  been  borrowing 
funds  In  excess  of  Its  current  needs.  Need- 
less t<j  say,  the  taxpayers  must  pay  intprf  t 
on  the  funds  thus  borrowed,  nolwlthsumd- 
Ing  the  fact  that  some  tlO  billion  of  Treas- 
ury deposlU  m  the  commercial  banks  on 
June  30.  11)63.  did  not  draw  any  Interi-.st. 
It  o»Ls  the  Treasury  on  the  average  $3'5  3 
million  per  year  for  each  $1  billion  of  de^t 
uutst-Andlng 

Congress  was  first  submitted  a  budget  for 
1963  showing  a  surplus  of  •500  million,  with 
an  estimated  public  debt  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  of  »295  i  billion.  Once  the  1963  ap- 
proprl.itlon  requests  had  passed  the  Con- 
gress-.md  only  after  the  November  elec- 
tions—the Kennedy  administration  felt  it 
was  no  longer  neoessary  to  preserve  the  fir- 
tion  of  a  balanced  budget  At  the  midyear 
review  (November  13.  1962)  the  fiscal  1963 
budget  was  revised  to  show  a  deficit  of  •?  8 
billion.  No  estimate  was  made  of  the  debt 
at  that  time. 

In  January  1963  (fiscal  1964  budget)  the 
1963  deficit  was  revised  upward—  this  time 
to  ja  8  billion  with  an  accompanying  public 
debt  of  1303  5  billion.  Up  until  a  few  weeks 
before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  admin- 
istration was  still  forecasting  a  deficit  of 
that  magnitude  Now.  the  Congress  Is  told 
the  deficit  Is  "only  "  •e.a  billion.  Meanwhile, 
the  public  debt  has  Increased  from  1295.2 
billion  to  $306  1  billion,  or  an  Increase  of 
•  10  9  billion.  At  the  same  time,  the  Treas- 
ury built  up  a  cash  balance  of  over  911  bil- 
lion for  future  spending.  The  administra- 
tion apparently  feels  more  secure  when  It  lias 
a  lot  of  money  In  the  banks,  notwithstanding 
that  this  la  borrowed  money  on  which  the 
Oovernmeut  pays  Interest,  while  the  banks 
holding  these  funds  do  not  pay  li.terest  to 
the  Government. 
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"ITie  basis  for  the  admlnULrutlon's  original 
mlscalctUatlon  for  fiscal  year  1963  Is  obvious. 
This  was  the  result  of  an  unrealistic  forecast 
of  #93  billion  in  revenues  t(w  fiscal  1963,  to 
prorlde  a  l>ase  for  the  admlnlsrtratlon'a 
8p>endlng  programs  In  the  separate  views 
of  the  Republicans  on  the  bill  to  Increaee  the 
public  debt  limit  in  the  2d  seeslon  of  the 
87th  Congress  (H  R.  11990).  we  stated: 

"The  fiscal  pattern  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istratis Is  clear  A  balanced  budget  la  sub- 
mitted "on  paper"  to  satisfy  the  advocates  of 
fiscal  responsibility,  and  to  forestall.  If  pos- 
sible, any  further  drain  on  the  g<:)ld  required 
to  meet  ovir  foreign  obligations.  At  the  same 
Uxue,  the  administration  U  pursuing  a  policy 
of  increasing  Federal  expenditures,  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  Federal  revenues.  Tiiat  course 
satlsflee  that  group  of  economists,  Including 
the  White  House  'Inner  circle,"  who  advocate 


public    spending    and    Federal    deficits    as    a 
means  of  Insuring  national  prosperity. 

"There  was  thus  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  fiscal  1963  a  Federal  budget  which  was 
balanced  through  the  simple  expedient  of 
forecasting  Federal  revenues  sufBclent  to 
meet  the  desired  level  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures. Since  that  time,  notwithstanding  the 
failure  of  the  economy  to  n\eet  such  expecta- 
tions, the  administration  has  stubbornly 
clunn  to  the  "myth"  of  a  balanced  budget. 
The  budget  could  be  balanced  In  fact — not 
through  an  unrealistic  forecast  of  Federal 
revenues — but  by  maintaining  F)ederai  ex- 
penditures at  the  level  which  prevailed  dur- 
ing fiscal  1962.  There  is  no  indication  that 
the  normal  requirements  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, for  fiscal  1963  would,  if  properly 
managed,  exceed  the  requirements  for  fiscal 
1962      On  the  contrary,  we  do  not  have  the 
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alleged  'crash  program'  precipitated  by  the 
Berlin  crisis,  which  was  cited  as  a  major 
cause  for  the  miscalculation  of  the  adminis- 
tration In  Its  debt  requirements  for  fiscal 
1962  "  (87th  Cong..  2d  aess.,  H.  Kept.  No.  1780, 
pp    15-16). 

Now,  as  a  result  of  advance  collections 
and  the  sale  of  certain  financial  assets 
( loans  held  by  the  Federal  agencies) ,  the 
administration  is  able  to  come  before  the 
Congress  with  an  "Improved"  budget  picture, 
without  having  had  to  curtail  actual  planned 
expenditures. 

Administration  claims  Of  expenditure  reduc- 
tion a  mirage — spending  has  not  been 
red  uccd 

The  Kennedy  administration  seeks  to 
create  the  Impression  that  through  the  ex- 
ercise of  economies  the  estimated  Federal 
deficit  for  fiscal  1963  has  been  reduced  from 
•8  8  billion — as  forecast  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago — to  an  actual  deficit  of  $6.2  billion — or 
a  decrease  of  $2.6  billion.  This  claim  has 
no  basis  In  fact.     The  administration   can 


claim  little  credit  for  any  improvement  in 
the  Federal  budget  which  followed  its  most 
recent  forecast.  In  fact,  the  admlnlBtra- 
tlon'B  claims  are  obviously  a  "smokescreen" 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no 
basic  change  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  in  regard  to  Federal 
spending. 

The  so-called  improvement  of  $2.6  billion 
in  the  Federal  budget  is  attributable  to  sev- 
eral factors,  none  of  which  resulted  from 
any  positive  action  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration to  reduce  spending: 

First,  the  administration  proceeded  to 
sell  s(»ne  $2  billion  of  disposable  assets 
(principally  loans  held  by  the  Government) 
in  order  to  realize  an  additional  $1  billion  in 
excess  of  the  January  1963  budget  forecast. 
These  additional  sales  occurred  in  the  last 
few  months  of  fiscal  1963,  after  the  admin- 
istration had  been  refused  an  Increase  In 
the  debt  limitation  by  the  committee  until 
the  administration  took  positive  action  to 
improve  its  debt  picture. 


T.fBi.E  2.—Sales  of  assets,  fiscal  year  1963 
[In  mfllioDS  of  dollars] 


Budfcot  acooants 


Estimated 

In  January 

budget 


IIuusinK  and  IIouip  Fiuaooe  Ajeucy: 

SiHvm.  asslstaiire 

Managempnt  and  liqaldation 

Coilege  bousing 

KlIA  purchase  money 

PuWIe  faeimiw 

Vfti-rans'  AdnnnLslration: 

l>iri>ct  loan  proRrain 

lyoan  f^iaranty  program  (vendee  loans) 

Kiport-lmport  Bank „ 

Ktxlef  al  .'^svlnKs  and  Loan  Insurance  CorpMratioii 

Small  Busineaa  Administration 


ToUi  (azcladinf  Agriculture). 


Asrleulture  (Conunodlty  Credit  Carix)ratlon  certificates  of  Interest). 


Total. 


50 
6 
0 
0 
0 

IH 

IM 

60 

3 


387 
630 


VX 


Actual 


2"M 

14 

II 

0 

0 

ISO 

27y 

336 
3 
8 


1.114 

1823 


1  1,037 


Amounts 

applied  in 

reduction  of 

eipenditiirrs 


244 
8 
0 
0 
0 

162 

129 

276 

0 

8 


827 
184 


1,011 


'  Preliminary. 

Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treesiiry,  Office  of  DelH  Anslysis,  June  24, 1963. 

taken  by  the  administration  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  favorable  market  for  Govern- 
ment-held   loans    was    brought    about    by 


Second,  tax  revenues  have  Increased  by 
an  estimated  $0.9  billion  over  earlier  fore- 
casts because  of  an  improvement  In  tt%m 
economy.  This  improvement  resulted  from 
Increased  economic  activity.  Nothing  was 
done  by  the  Kennedy  administration  to 
bring  alx}ut   this   increase. 

Third,  the  improvement  In  the  economy 
resulted  In  a  $46  million  reduction  In  claims 
for  welfare.  This  was  another  factor  which 
reduced  budget  expenditures — a  factor  over 
which  the  administrations  had  no  oontrd. 
As  the  economy  improved  there  was  leas 
need  for  welfare  payments. 

Fourth,  in  order  to  offset  the  unfaTorabto 
iMlance  of  payments,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment collected  about  $340  million  in  advance 
for  military  equipment  sold  overseas.  This 
was  vised  to  offset  other  expenditures.  While 
net  defense  expenditures  were  decreased  by 
about  $340  million  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vance collection,  there  was  no  change  In  the 
actual  rate  of  spending. 

Fifth,  the  so-called  accelerated  publle 
works  program  was  delayed  because  the 
States  and  local  authorities  were  unable  to 
initiate  programs  as  rapidly  as  had  been 
claimed  by  the  administration.  This  does 
not  reflect  any  real  economy  but  merely  an 
"involuntary"  postponement  of  these 
ezpendittxres. 

In  ail,  it  Is  clear  that  the  improvement 
of  $2  8  bliUon  In  the  fiscal  IMS  budget 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  diange  In  attitude 
on  the  part  ot  the  administration  with 
respect  to  spending.    In  f*ct.  positive  action 


reason  of  the  urging  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  accompanied  by  the 
close  vote  in  the  House  on  the  last  debt 
Increase.  The  collection  in  advance  of  some 
•340  billion  due  for  military  equipment  sold 
abroad  was  brought  about  by  the  pressure  of 
an  unfavorable  balance-of-payment«  trend. 
Other  savings  were  fortuitous,  not  inten- 
tional. 

In  addition,  the  administration  claims 
credit  for  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  growth  of 
civilian  employment  in  the  executive  branch. 
What  the  administration  really  is  saying  is 
that  new  employees  were  not  added  as 
rapidly  as  had  been  contemplated.  Employ- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  on  June  30, 
1963,  was  still  S.OOO  above  a  year  earlier. 
Moreover,     employment     in     the    executive 


branch  has  increased  by  137,000  during  the 
Kennedy  administration  and,  according  to 
the  fiscal  1964  budget,  executive  branch 
employment  is  estimated  to  increase  by  an- 
other 36,000  during  fiscal  1964, 

The  real  attitude  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration with  respect  to  Federal  spending  Is 
reflected  in  its  requests  for  new  programs, 
and  for  the  expansion  of  existing  programs 
which  are  pending  before  the  Congress.  In 
spite  of  the  critical  fiscal  situation,  both 
with  respect  to  the  public  debt  and  with 
respect  to  the  balance  of  payments,  the  ad- 
ministration still  seeks  additional  funds  for 
programs  such  as  foreign  aid.  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration,  Domestic  Peace 
Corps,  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  urban 
mass  transportation,  accelerated  public 
works,  and  general  aid  to  education. 

The  Congress  should  not  be  misled  by  the 
so-called  Improvement  in  the  budget  picture 
for  fiscal  1963.  Expenditures  have  not,  in 
fact,  been  reduced.  A  better  Indication  of 
the  administration's  attitude  is  evidenced 
by  the  proposed  expenditures  of  $98.8  billion 
budgeted  for  fiscal  1964.  No  revision  has 
been  made  in  that  estimate.  The  fiscal  1964 
budget  still  looks  to  a  deficit  of  more  than  $9 
billion  before  giving  effect  to  any  additional 
loss  of  revenues  tlirough  a  tax  cut. 

In  summary,  since  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration took  office  in  January  1962,  budget 
receipts  have  Increased  by  at>out  $10  billion. 
Expenditures  have  increased  by  alx>ut  $20 
billion.  There  is  now  a  gap  of  $8  to  $10 
billion  which  must  be  added  to  the  public 
debt  each  year. 

If  the  administration's  spending  habits 
continue,  the  Congress  might  as  well  recon- 
cile itself  to  voting  future  Increases  in  the 
debt  celling  of  alxjut  $10  billion  per  year. 
This  Is  the  basic  issue  facing  the  Members  of 
Congress  in  this  legislation.  Do  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  support  a  policy  of  unlim- 
ited public  debt?  Is  the  Congress  a  "rubber- 
stamp"  to  extend  the  administration's  bor- 
rowing auth(M-lty  every  time  that  the  admin- 
istration's expenditiiree  exceed  its  revenues? 
We  say,  "No."  In  the  face  of  the  admin- 
istration's complete  disregard  of  fiscal  re- 
aponslbility,  the  Republican  members  of 
the  cfxnmittee  have  no  alternative  but  to 
continue  to  use  the  limitation  on  the  pub- 
lic debt  as  a  means  of  exerting  a  positive 
influence   over  future   ^lending. 

A   limitation  of  f307  billion  on   the  public 

debt   is   adequate    for   the   period   ending 

October  31, 1963 

In  support  of  our  position  that  a  limitatloa 
of  $307  billion  on  the  pubUc  debt  wlU  lie  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  ot  the  Treasury 
Department  to  Octol>er  SI,  1963,  we  need 
only  rely  on  the  Treasury's  own  statements. 

If  the  projected  debt  requirements  sub- 
mitted by  the  Treasury  are  adjusted  to  a  debt 
celling  of  $307  billion,  the  minimum  cash 
balance  to  October  31,  1963.  is  only  slightly 
less  than  $3  billion,  and  this  low  point  occurs 
during  the  last  few  days  of  October  when 
Congress  will  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  appropriations  and  arrive  at  a 
debt  ceiling  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1064. 


Table  3. — Comparative  budget  receipts  and  erpenditures 
[InbfllloasofdoUarsJ 


FIftrnI  M61 
esUniste' 

Fiscal  1961 
actual 

Fiscal  IMS 
•etasl 

Floral  1M3 
actual 

Fi8eall964 

estimate  > 

Increase 

Bodct  receipts. 

Budget  expenditures 

7B.0 
78.0 

77.7 
81.6 

81.4 
87.8 

86.4 

gie 

•St.S 
08,8 

10  fl 

Budcet  deflcit 

(.1) 

$.8 

&4 

$.3 

$.3 

1  Ccntatned  in  fiscal  1B63  bodcet  lne■Ba«^  raleassd  Jan.  16, 108L 

*  Contained  In  fiscal  1964  budget  message,  released  Jan.  17, 1M>. 

•  Flfure  assumes  no  tax -cut  revenue  loss  as  bo  tax  oat  eflectlve  in  1901* 
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Tablb  4. — BttimaUt  of  projected  debt  subject  to  limitation  adjusting  eauh  balances  to  an  overall  ceiling  of  $^07,000,000,000  ' 


AofUSt  190 

September  1983 

October  1063 

Day 

TrauiUT  estlmatM 

Adjusted  for 
t307,000,iMO.OOO  oelllnK 

TreMury 

mtlmatee 

.\djuated  for 
|307,0OU.(X)O.U0O  pplllrift 

Treasury  tetiniatee 

Adjaited  for 
t307,00O,(»)O,(XX)  aMliim 

Caab 
bklance 

Pro]e<-t«d 
debt 

rermto- 

•dble  rasb 

balance 

Pro)oct»'d 
debt 

boltuice 

Pr<))e«-te<l 
debt 

IVrnils- 
slble  ra.'ih 

bttUiii-e 

rnijeit*-!! 
dt-M 

r,»sh 

baJaiice 

rrojccUd 

IVrmis- 

sihlc  rash 

baliuioe 

I'rojertcd 
d.bt 

J 

5. A 
5.7 

305  1 
305  1 

7.5 
7.6 

307  0 
307  U 

9.8 
9.5 
9.2 
8.8 

307  9 
307.9 
307  9 
307.9 

8  9 

8.3 
7.9 

307  .0 

a,       

6  7 
6  3 
6.0 
8.8 

.308.0 
»»*  0 
3«J«.U 
308.0 

(») 
6.7 
5.3 
5.0 
4.5 

(') 
307  .0 
307.0 
307.0 
307.0 

3117.0 

3       

;«>:  0 

4                      .    

307  0 

il 

4.7 
6.3 

4.9 
4.9 
4.9 

305  .0 

306  0 
306  0 
306  0 
305.0 

7.7 
7  3 
6.9 
6  9 
6.9 

307  0 

307  0 

Mr:  0 

307  0 

:»7  0 

tt 

7 

8 

8.0 
7.4 
7  0 
6.6 
8.4 

;«)7.8 

307.8 
3«l7  .8 
307.8 
307.8 

7.2 
6  6 
6.2 
6.8 
5.6 

3<r7  f) 

307  0 

9 

4.9 
4  5 
4.4 
4  5 
4.6 

307.9 
308  0 
3(W.O 
308  0 
307.9 

4.0 
3.6 
3  4 
3  5 

3.7 

307.0 
307.0 
307.0 
307.0 
307.0 

3<i7  0 

10 

307.0 

11                  

307.0 

SO 

5.0 
5.2 
5.1 
5.5 

305  0 

305  0 

306  0 

305  3 

306  3 

7.0 

7.0 
7.2 
6  8 
7.2 

307.0 

307  0 
307  0 
307  0 
307  0 

!■ 

\A 

6.2 

6.6 

r,  4 

6.2 
8.1 

307.8 
34)H  4 
308  4 
31 18  4 
30H  4 

5.4 

6.2 
5  0 
4.8 
4.7 

307  0 

IS 

3<i7  .0 

1« 

4.8 
4.9 

6.1 
7.3 
8.4 

307.8 
307  9 

307  9 
307  9 
307.9 

3.7 

4  0 

5  2 
A  4 
7.5 

307.0 
307  0 
307,0 
307.0 
307.0 

307  0 

17                      

307.0 

lg_                        .... 

307  .0 

to 

5.7 
8  1 
8  4 
8.6 
8.8 

305.3 
305  3 
305.2 
305  2 
306.2 

7.4 
7.8 
8.2 
8  4 
8.6 

307.0 
307  0 
307.0 
307  0 
307.0 

21 

6.8 

.^  5 

5  3 
5.1 
4.9 

308.4 
308  3 
M*.  3 
308.3 
308.8 

4.4 

4.2 
4.0 
3.8 
3.1 

307  0 

n 

307  0 

23 

8.9 
9.3 

9  7 
9.7 
9.7 

307.8 
307  8 
307  8 
3ir7  8 
307.7 

8.1 

8  5 
8  9 
8  9 
9.0 

307.0 
307.0 
307  .0 
307.0 
307.0 

307  .0 

34                          

3tl7.0 

]B                               

307.0 

•  7 
8.5 
8.3 
8  1 
8.0 

30)1  2 

306  2 

307  2 
30«  0 
107.1 

7.5 
7.3 
8.1 

5.1 
5.9 

307.0 

MTl  0 
307  0 
307  0 
307  .0 

46' 

4  i 
4   ^ 

VL.'. - 

3r«.7 

30S.7 
3<I8  7 
307.8 

3.9 

2.8 
2.8 
3  7 

307  0 

3ir7  0 

JO. 

9.6 

307.4 

9.1 

307.0 

31)7  0 

11 

:io7  0 

■  In  Ubie  4.  the  acta 
order  to  brtng  tbe  proji 
•  Holiday- 

al  eaah  expet 
ic«ed  debt  wt 

idlture  and 
thin  ttM  oelU 

receipt  esttm 
ngo(t307,oa 

aU-s  \tj  the 
},000,000. 

Secretary  o( 

Ihe  Trfa.'iur> 

.July  n.  1963.  have  been  udjusted  to 

rediiiK-  the 

cush  baluire 

oil  hiiiiil  III 

In  reUUonchip  to  •  public  debt  of  upward 
of  9300  blUlon,  a  illS«r«ntUl  of  $3  bllUon  in 
the  debt  oelllnc — wlMtlier  $307  billion  or 
$300  billion — win  not  bring  about  flacal  dleaa- 
ter.  Wererthelaw.  we  do  not  regard  $3  bU- 
Ilon  as  Inalgnlfleant  for  a  3-montb  period. 
Closer  control  ow  the  public  debt  necee- 
Murlly  will  taring  about  eltber  an  Improve- 
ment In  tbe  caab  rwialrements  of  tbe  Treas- 
ury tbrougb  ttM  sala  of  assets  (as  demon- 
strated In  the  raoant  past)  or  a  reduction  In 
the  rate  of  spending. 

The  Improyemant  In  the  debt  picture  since 
we  were  last  bafore  the  House — although 
perhaps  only  temporary — Is  due  In  piurt  to 
the  efforts  of  tbe  same  Republican  Members 
to  oppose  unwarranted  Increases  In  the  Fed- 
eral debt,  and  to  tba  fact  that  their  position 
met  with  the  approral  of  many  Members  of 
the  House.  Tba  eloaeness  of  the  vote  bad 
Its  effect.  Wblla  tba  Kennedy  administra- 
tion— and  the  T^raaaury — may  claim  credit 
for  having  doasd  fiscal  1068  with  a  public 
debt  of  only  $106  Mlllon — and  with  $11  bU- 
Uon  In  casb — ^tba  result  can  be  attributed 
largely  to  tba  action  of  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers In  opposing  unwarranted  Increases  In 
the  national  dabt. 

OOMCLDSION 

The  position  of  tba  Republicans  with  re- 
spect to  this  bill  (HJl.  7834)  Is  merely  an 
extension  of  our  position  during  the  B8th 
Congress  with  respaet  to  the  act  (Public  Law 
88-30)  which  wa  are  now  called  upon  to 
extend.  In  acoordance  with  that  position, 
a  determined  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
responsible  Republlean  minority  In  this  Con- 
gress to  curtail  Oovemment  spending. 

In  contrast,  tba  Maw  Frontier  has  flooded 
the  Congress  wltb  spending  plans  for  new 
programs  to  eura  orsmlght  all  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  tba  Matlon— 'to  get  the  coun- 
try moving  again" — proposals  to  make  Jobs 
through  public  works;  to  provide  free  medi- 
cal care  to  the  agad;  to  provide  recreational 
facilities;  to  send  tbe  school  dropouts  to 
camps  (and.  Incidentally,  to  make  It  more 
attractive  to  drop  out);  to  set  up  a  domes- 
tic peace  corps  (a  Federal  agency  to  do  tbe 


work  of  the  private  and  church-supported 
welfare  agencies  and  similar  groups);  and  a 
score  of  similar  proposala 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  meaningful  re- 
duction In  Federal  taxes,  control  of  Federal 
expenditures  la  essential.  Tax  reduction 
financed  through  additions  to  the  public 
debt  is  contrary  to  the  Puritan  ethic  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. They  do  not  wish  to  hypothecate  the 
future  earnings  of  their  children  and  grand- 
children. As  President  Kennedy  said  In  his 
recent  address  to  the  Nation  on  the  test  ban 
treaty  "our  children  and  our  grandchildren 
•  •  •  have  no  lobby  here  in  Washington  " 
We  are  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  recog- 
nize this,  and  through  a  policy  of  tighter 
debt  control,  compel  the  administration  to 
take  positive  steps  toward  the  balancing  of 
the  Federal  budget. 

JoHM  W.  Btenis 
HowAKO  H.  BAKza. 
Thomas  B  Cubtis. 
ViCTOB  A.  Kwox 
Jamkb  B    Utt 
Jackson  E    Bxtts. 
Bsucx  Algxr 
Sttvxjj  B   I>nioui«nAN 

HnHAN   T     SCHKZZBKI.1 

Hakou)  R    CoLLira. 

Mr.  MILi;S.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  HerlongI  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  HERLONO.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
said  when  this  subject  came  up  earlier 
this  year  I  am  asking  this  body  to  ap- 
prove the  bill  which  has  been  presented 
to  you  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  I  support  this  bill  on  the  basic 
principle  that  the  committee  has  set 
this  celling  as  low  as  It  can  possibly 
set  It  and  still  permit  the  Treasury  to 
operate  In  a  businesslike  and  eCQclent 
manner. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  to  yield  to  very 
many    Members    of    this    House    today 


when  It  comes  to  a  voting  record  for 
economy.  I  have  not  voted  for  those 
things  that  made  this  debt  limit  as  high 
as  It  Is,  and  I  shall  continue,  regardless 
of  what  happens  here  today,  to  vote 
against  those  things  that  I  think  are, 
or  will  result  in,  unnecessary  Govern- 
ment exp>enditures. 

However,  to  put  forth  an  argument 
against  keeping  this  ceiling  at  $309  bil- 
lion on  the  basis  that  such  action  is  fis- 
cal irresponsibility  is  to  me  Just  exactly 
the  wrong  kind  of  argument  because  the 
opposite  is  true.  It  is  fiscally  irresponsi- 
ble to  hold  this  ceiling  down  to  such  a 
level  that  the  Treasury  cannot  manage 
the  debt  and  operate  eflflclently  and  ef- 
fectively. 

Fortunately,  we  have  hsul  better  times 
during  these  past  few  months  than  was 
anticipated.  Therefore,  we  did  not  have 
to  come  to  you  with  as  high  a  figure  as 
we  thought  we  might  have  to  earlier. 

A  number  of  Members  have  come  to 
me  and  said.  "We  hate  to  have  to  be 
voting  on  this  ceiling  every  few  months." 
You  may  hate  to  vote  on  It,  but  if  you 
adopt  the  motion  to  recommit  you  know 
you  are  going  to  have  to  come  back  here 
again  in  September  probably  and  vote 
on  It  again,  and  even  then  we  will  not 
know  what  the  exact  situation  Is  fiscally 
as  far  as  the  Increase  In  the  debt  limit 
Is  concerned  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  pass  for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year 
some  time  before  the  end  of  this  Con- 
gress. So  in  any  event  you  will  have  to 
come  back  here  again  before  the  end  of 
November  and  vote  again  on  this  since 
we  do  not  know  what  final  appropri- 
ations we  will  finally  make  at  this  time. 

I  am  eus  much  concerned  with  our  debt 
as  anybody  here  in  the  Congress,  but  If 
we  hold  the  celling  down  too  tight,  it 
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does  not  permit  the  Treasury  to  operate 
in  a  way  that  will  save  the  taxpayers 
money. 

One  of  the  ways  that  a  realistic  debt 
ceiling  actually  saves  money  is  that  it 
pei-mits  the  Treasury  to  take  advantage 
of  a  favorable  money  market,  to  borrow 
money  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  If 
they  had  not  had  such  flexibility  in  the 
l)ast  to  borrow  the  money,  they  could  not 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  bargain 
so  to  speak. 

Each  one  of  you  knows  that  regardless 
of  how  good  a  bargain  something  is,  if 
you  do  not  have  the  cash  in  the  bank  to 
take  advantage  of  it  or  if  you  do  not  have 
the  credit  to  take  advantage  of  it  you 
miss  that  bargain.  Recently  we  had  the 
credit  so  we  were  able  to  take  advantage 
of  that  bargain.  The  lower  rate  of  Inter- 
est saved  money  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  will  continue  to  do  that 
if  we  give  them  needed  room  in  which  to 
operate. 

But  they  estimated  what  our  receipts 
and  disbursements  would  be  during  the 
months  ahead  of  us  the  last  time.  And 
they  were  wrong  in  their  estimates.  At 
this  particular  time  they  have  made 
other  estimates  and  they  could  be  wrong 
aaain.  Fortunately  for  the  taxpayers, 
they  were  wrong  on  the  side  of  over- 
estimating the  expenditures  the  last  time 
and  underestimating  the  revenues.  But 
if  they  guess  wrong,  in  the  opE>oslte  way, 
the  results  would  be  very  bad.  Do  not 
think  that  the  Government  can  get  by 
without  paying  the  bills.  The  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  pay  the  bills.  As  It  was 
pointed  out  to  you  the  last  time  this 
came  up,  the  method  which  is  used  to 
pay  the  bills  is  to  simply  go  around  the 
debt  celling  and  circumvent  it,  by  a 
means  which,  among  other  things,  can 
cause  higher  interest  rates.  If  It  is 
fiscally  responsible  to  say  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department  that  we  insist  upon  you 
borrowing  money  at  higher  interest  rates 
rather  thsm;  getting  bargains  in  money, 
well,  then  I  Just  do  not  imderstand  the 
meaning  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  was 
intrigued  by  the  gentleman's  argument 
and  I  was  Just  wondering  how  a  person 
makes  money  by  borrowing  money  in  this 
kind  of  process  where  you  are  paytaig 
bills  and  paying  3.3  percent  interest  on 
money  that  you  borrow  and  then  putting 
that  money  in  the  banks  at  no  interest. 
That  was  Just  what  was  done  in  June 
and  part  of  July. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  would  draw  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  information 
in  the  committee  report  on  pages  7,  8, 
and  9.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman, 
it  is  pretty  obvious  the  answer  to  this 
is  that  you  know  you  are  going  to  have 
to  have  the  money  in  the  long  run  and 
you  had  better  get  it  when  you  can  get 
it  at  the  cheapest  rates,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  we  did. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Is  It  not  true  that  if  you 
screw  the  lid  down  on  this  ceiling  and 


narrow  the  gap,  then  the  Treasury  will 
and  must  pay  higher  interest  rates  on 
the  money? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  If  you  screw  the  lid 
down  to  the  point  where  they  have  to  go 
around  it  in  order  to  pay  their  debts, 
they  do  not  go  over  it,  but  they  use  other 
methods  such  as  having  some  of  the 
other  Government  departments  issue 
nonguaranteed  Government  obligations 
which  sell  at  a  higher  interest  rate  than 
the  Government-guaranteed  bonds 
which  they  would  not  have  the  authority 
to  issue. 

Mr.  SLACK.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
simply  want  to  urge  upon  the  Members 
of  this  House  of  Representatives  that  it 
is  fiscally  responsible  to  give  the  Treas- 
ury enough  leeway  in  which  to  operate 
economically  and  eflfectively  and  that  is 
all  we  are  asking  here. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Mem- 
bers shoiUd  be  reminded  of  one  thing:  a 
lower  debt  ceiling  does  not,  I  repeat, 
does  not  keep  the  Government  from  bor- 
rowing money.  All  it  does  is  make  it 
more  costly  to  get  the  money,  and  pro- 
duces disruptive  repercussions  in  many 
areas  of  debt  management.  The  place 
to  economize  is  when  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  bills  are  before  us — 
not  after  the  fact  when  the  bills  come 
in. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  con- 
cludes general  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  imder  the  rule 
the  bill  is  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  amendment. 

The  biU  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  during 
the  period  beginning  on  September  1,  1963, 
and  ending  on  November  30,  1963.  the  pub- 
Uc  debt  limit  set  forth  in  the  first  sentence 
of  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  as  amended  (31  n.S.C.  757b),  shall  be 
temporarUy  Increased  to  $300,000,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments 
are  in  order  to  the  bUl  except  amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
no  committee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  CHara  of  Michigan,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bUl  (H.R.  7824)  to  con- 
tinue, for  the  period  ending  November 
30,  1963,  the  existing  temporary  increase 
in  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  477,  he 
reported  the  bill  bsw;k  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Motion  To  Recommit  by  Mk.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  (H.R.  7824)  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  with  Instructions  to  re- 
port the  same  back  to  the  House  forthwith 
virith  the  following  amendment;  Strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert 
"That,  during  the  period  beginning  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1963,  and  ending  on  October  31. 
1963,  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  the 
first  sentence  of  section  21  of  the  Second. 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
757b ) ,  shall  be  temporarily  increased  to 
$307,000,000,000." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;    and  there 

were — yeas  164,  nays  229,  not  voting  41, 

as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  1211 

YEAS — 164 


Abbitt 

Dorn 

Nelsen 

Abele 

Dwyer 

Norblad 

Abernethy 

Ellsworth 

O'Konskl 

Adalr 

Flndley 

Osmers 

Alger 

Flno 

Ostertag 

Anderson 

Ford 

Pelly 

Andrews 

Foreman 

Plrnle 

Arends 

Frellnghuysen 

Poff 

Ashbrook 

Gathings 

Pool 

Auchlncloss 

Gavin 

Quie 

Avery 

Glenn 

QuUlen 

Baker 

Goodell 

Reld,  ni. 

Baldwin 

Gubser 

Reld.N.T. 

Barry 

Gurney 

Relfel 

Bates 

Haley 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Beckworth 

Hall 

Rlehlman 

Beermann 

Hal  leek 

Roberta,  Ala. 

Bell 

Halpem 

Roblson 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Harrison 

Roudebush 

Berry 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Rumsfeld 

Betts 

Harvey,  Mich. 

St.  George 

Bolton, 

Hoeven 

Schadeberg 

Frances  P. 

HofTman 

Schneebell 

Bolton, 

Horan 

Schweiker 

Oliver  P. 

Horton 

Bchwengel 

Bow 

Hosmer 

Secrest 

Bray 

Huddleston 

Short 

Brock 

Hutchinson 

Shrlver 

Bromwell 

Jensen 

Slbal 

Broomfleld 

Johansen 

Skubltz 

Brotzman 

Jonas 

Smith.  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Keith 

Snyder 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Kunkel 

Springer 

Bruce 

Laird 

Stafford 

Burton 

Langen 

Stinson 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Latta 

Taft 

CahUl 

Lennon 

Talcott 

Cannon 

Lindsay 

Teague,  Calif 

Cederberg 

Lipscomb 

ToUefson 

Chamberlain 

Lloyd 

Tuck 

Chenoweth 

McClory 

Tupper 

Clausen, 

Mcculloch 

Wallhauser 

DonH. 

McDade 

Watson 

Clawson,  Del 

Mclntlre 

Weaver 

Cleveland 

McLoskey 

Weltner 

Collier 

BifacOregor 

Westland 

Conte 

Mallllard 

Whalley 

Corbett 

Marsh 

Whltten 

Cunningham 

Martin,  Calif. 

Wldnall 

Curtin 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Curtis 

Mathlas 

WU8on,Ind. 

Dague 

Michel 

Wlnstead 

Derounlan 

MlUiken 

Wydler 

Derwlnskl 

Moore 

Wyman 

Devlne 

Morse 

Younger 

Dole 

Morton 
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AdcUbbo 

OroTOT 

Paaaman 

Albsrt 

HNPii.  0»- 

Patman 

Aahley 

Hacan.  CallX. 

Fatten 

A«hmor« 

^tmwtwt^ 

Pepper 

Aapliuai 

Haoaan 

Perklna 

Ayres 

Bardlnc 

Phllbln 

B*rrett 

Hardy 

Pike 

Bms 

Barrla 

PUllon 

Becker 

Harrtia 

Poage 

Bennett,  Pl». 

Bawklna 

PoweU 

Bocga 

Baja 

Price 

Boland 

Haal«y 

Puclnakl 

BoUtng 

Heelilafr 

Purcell 

Bonner 

Hamplim 

Ralna 

Brademfta 

Handaraon 

Randall 

Brook« 

Barkmg 

Re\iaa 

Brown.  Cklir. 

Bollflald 

Rbodee,  Pa. 

BucJUey 

HoUand 

Rich 

Burke 

HuU 

Rivera.  Alaska 

BurkluUt«r 

lebord 

Rivera.  SO. 

Burleaon 

Roberta.  Tex. 

Byrne.  P». 

J^nnlnM 

Rogera.  Colo. 

Cameron 

Jodaon 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Carey 

Jotuoaon,  Calif 

Rogers.  Tex 

Celler 

Jduaaon.  Wla. 

Rooney,  N  T. 

Cbelf 

KaraMn 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Clancy 

Kartb 

Rooaevelt 

Clark 

Kaatanmeler 

Cobelan 

Km 

Roetenkowakl 

Cooley 

Rouah 

Corman 

KUgon 

Roybal 

Daddano 

K1n«.  CalU. 

Ryan,  Mich. 

DavU.  Oa. 

King.  N.T. 

Ryan.  NT. 

Davla.  Tenn. 

KlrwttD 

8t  Germain 

Dawson 

St.  Onge 

DeUney 

Komccay 

Scott 

Dent 

Kyi 

Seiden 

Denton 

Laiulruin 

Senner 

Dlggs 

Lankford 

Shipley 

Dlngell 

Leggett 

Slcklea 

Donohue 

Lealnakl 

Slier 

Dowdy 

Ubonatl 

SUk 

Downing 

Long.  La. 

Slack 

Dxilnkl 

Long.  ifd. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Duncan 

licDoweU 

Staebler 

McFall 

Staggera 

Edwarda 

McAIUlan 

Steed 

Elliott 

ICacdonald 

Stephena 

Everett 

Ifaddan 

Stratton 

Fallon 

Mahon 

Stubblefleld 

Parbatein 

ICataunaga 

Sullivan 

raacell 

Ifattbawa 

Taylor 

Pelghan 

MUlcr.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Flnnegan 

UUU 

Thomaa 

rtynt 

l#int#tt 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Focarty 

Thompaon.  Tex 
Thomson.  Wla. 

Forrester 

j^onagan 

Fountain 

Ifontoya 

Thorn  berry 

Fraaer 

lioorbead 

Toll 

Frledel 

liorgan 

Tuten 

Fulton,  Tenn 

Morrla 

Ddall 

Fuqxia 

Iflorrlaon 

UUman 

Oarmatx 

Moaber 

Utt 

Oary 

Moaa 

Van  Deerlln 

Otalmo 

Multar 

Vanik 

Olbbona 

Murphy,  ni. 

Vlnaon 

Gilbert 

Ifurpby,  N.T. 

Waggonner 

Olll 

Ifurrsy 

Watta 

Oonsalea 

Natcbar 

White 

Ooodllng 

Nettat 

Whltener 

Orabowskl 

Nix 

Wickersham 

Orant 

O'BrlffD.  N.T. 

Wllllama 

Qray 

O'Hara.m. 

Wright 

Green,  Oreg. 

CHara.  Mich. 

Toung 

Green.  Pa. 

Olaen.  Mont. 

Zablockl 

GrUBthn 

OIaon.Mlnn. 

Groea 

OHeUl 
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Baring 

OrUBn 

Baylor 

Battln 

H«bart 

Schenck 

Belcher 

Jonaa.  Ala. 

Shelley 

Blatnlk 

Jonea.Mo. 

Sbeppard 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

KeUy 

Slkea 

Caaey 

Kllhum 

Smith.  Va. 

Colmer 

Knox 

Thompson,  La. 

Cramer 

Martin.  Maaa. 

Trimble 

DanleU 

ii»y 

Van  Pelt 

Evlna 

M«Ml«r 

Wharton 

Flaher 

MUlcr.  N.T. 

Win  la 

Flood 

O'Brien,  m. 

Wllaon, 

Fulton.  Pa. 

PUcher 

Char  lea  H. 

Oailagber 

Bodlno 
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Mr.  KUbum  for,  with  Mr.  Shelley  a«alnat. 

Mr.  Schenck  for.  with  Mr.  Slkea  a^alnat. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennaylvanla  for,  with  Mr. 
Danlela  agalnat. 

Mr.  Broyhlll  of  North  Carolina  for.  with 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  agalnat. 

Mr.  Cramer  for,  with  Mr.  Trimble  agalnat. 

Mra.  May  for.  with  Blr    WlUla  against. 

Mr.  Belcher  for,  with  Mr  Gallagher  against. 

Mr.  BatUn  for,  with  Mr    Flood  agalnat. 

Mr.  Van  Pelt  for,  with  Mr    Rodlno  agalnat. 

Mr.  Knox  for.  with  Mr  Thompson  of 
Louisiana  against 

Mr.  Miller  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Evlna  agalnat 

Mr    Flaher  for,  with  Mr    Sheppard  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illlnola  with  Mr    Saylor 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wllaon  with  Mr    Orlffln. 
Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr   Wharton. 
Mr.    Smith    of    Virginia    with    Mr     MarUn 
of  Maasachusetta. 

Mr.  HARSHA  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay. ' 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea  " 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  Uken;  and  there 
were — yeas  221.  nays  175.  not  voting  38. 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No   123) 
YEAS— 221 


August  8 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Casey  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Baring  for,  with  Mrs.  Kelly  against. 

Mr.  Colmer  for.  with  Mr.  Blatnlk  against. 


Abbltt 

Fountain 

Llbonatl 

Adda b bo 

Fraser 

Long.  La. 

Albert 

Frledel 

Long.  Md. 

Ashley 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

McDowell 

AaplnaU 

Fuqua 

MrFall 

Ayres 

Oarmatz 

McMillan 

Baker 

Oary 

Macdonald 

Barrett 

Otalmo 

Madden 

Baaa 

Oibbona 

Mahon 

Bennett,  Fla 

Gilbert 

Marsh 

Boggs 

Olll 

Matsunaga 

Boland 

Gonzalez 

Matthews 

Boiling 

Grabowskl 

Miller,  CaJ if. 

Bonner 

Grant 

Mllla 

Brademaa 

Gray 

Mlnlah 

Brooka 

Green.  Greg 

Monagan 

Brown.  Calif 

Green.  Pa. 

Montoya 

Buckley 

Grlfflths 

Moorhoad 

Burke 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Morgan 

Bur  kh  alter 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Morrla 

Burleaon 

Hanna 

Morrison 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hanaen 

Moss 

Cameron 

Harding 

Multer 

Cstf-ey 

Hardy 

Murphy.  Ill 

Celler 

Harria 

Murphy.  N  Y 

Chelf 

Hawklna 

Murray 

Clark 

Hays 

Natcher 

Cohelan 

Healey 

Ned  81 

Cooley 

Hechler 

NU 

Corman 

HemphUl 

O'Brien.  N  Y 

Daddario 

Henderaon 

O  Hara.  Ill 

Davla.  Da 

Herlong 

O  Hara.  Mich. 

Davia.  Tenn 

HoUneld 

Olaen,  Mont 

Dawson 

HoUand 

Olson.  Minn. 

Delaney 

Hull 

O  Nelll 

Dent 

Ichord 

Paasman 

Denton 

Jarman 

Patman 

Dlgga 

Jennings 

Patten 

DlngeU 

Joelson 

Pepper 

Donohue 

Johnaon,  Calif 

Perkins 

Dom 

Johnaon,  Wla. 

Phllbln 

Downing 

Karsten 

Pike 

Diilskl 

Karth 

Poage 

Duncan 

Kaatenmeler 

Powell 

Bdmondson 

Kee 

Price 

Edwards 

Keogh 

Puclnakl 

EUlott 

Kllgore 

Purcell 

Everett 

King.  Calif 

RalnH 

Kallon 

Klrwan 

Randall 

P&rbfitein 

Kluczyuakl 

Reuas 

Fascell 

Kornegay 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Pelghan 

Land  rum 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Flnnegan 

Ijinkford 

Rivers,  S  C 

Flood 

Leggett 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Flynt 

Lennon 

Roberta,  Tex. 

Fo«?arty 

Lealnakl 

Rodlno 

Rogera.  Colo. 

sicklaa 

Tuck 

Rogera,  Tex. 

Stak 

Tuten 

Rooney.  NT. 

Slack 

Udall 

Rnoney.  Pa. 

Smith.  Iowa 

UUman 

Rooaevelt 

Staebler 

Van  Deerlln 

RoMnthal 

Staggers 

Vanlk 

Rosienkowakl 

Steed 

Vinson 

Rouah 

Stephena 

Waggonner 

Roybal 

Stratton 

Watts 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Stubblefleld 

Weltner 

Ryan.  N  Y. 

Sullivan 

White 

St  Germain 

Taylor 

Whltener 

St   Onge 

Teague.  Tex. 

Wickersham 

Scott 

Thomas 

Wlllta 

Seiden 

Thompson,  N  J 

F.  Wright 

Senner 

Thompson,  Tex  Young 

Sheppard 

Thomberry 

Zablockl 

Shipley 

Toll 

NAYS— 176 

Abele 

Flndley 

Nelaen 

Abernethy 

Flno 

Norblad 

Adair 

Ford 

O'Konakl 

Alger 

Foreman 

Osmers 

Anderson 

Porr  eater 

Oetertag 

Andrews 

Frellnghuysen 

Pelly 

Arends 

Oa  things 

PUllon 

Ashbrook 

Gavin 

Plrnle 

Aahmore 

Glenn 

Poff 

Auchlncloea 

Goodell 

Pool 

Avery 

Ooodllng 

Quie 

Baldwin 

Gross 

QuiUen 

Barry 

Grover 

Reld,  Dl 

Batea 

Gubser 

Reld.  NT. 

Becker 

Gurney 

ReUel 

Beckworth 

Haley 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Beermann 

Hall 

Rich 

Bell 

Halleck 

Rlehlman 

Bennett,  Mich 

Halpern 

Roblaon 

Berry 

Harrison 

Rogera,  Fla. 

Belts 

Haraha 

Roudebush 

Bolton. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Rumafeld 

Francea  P 

Harvey,  Mich 

St.  George 

Bolton. 

Hoeven 

Schadeberg 

Oliver  P. 

Hoffman 

Schneebell 

Bow 

Horan 

Schwelker 

Bray 

Horton 

Schwengel 

Brock 

Hosmer 

Secreat 

Bromwell 

Huddles  ton 

Short 

Broomlleld 

Hutchinson 

Shriver 

Brotzman 

Jensen 

Stbal 

Brown.  Ohio 

Johansen 

Slier 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Jonas 

Sk\ibltz 

Bruce 

Keith 

Smith.  CaHf. 

Burton 

King,  NY. 

Snyder 

Byrnea,  Wis. 

Kunkel 

Springer 

Cahlll 

Kyi 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Laird 

Stlnaon 

Cederberg 

Langen 

Taft 

Chamberlain 

Latta 

Talcott 

Chenoweth 

Undsay 

Teague,  Calif 

Clancy 

Llpacomb 

Thomson.  Wla. 

Clausen. 

Lloyd 

Tollefson 

DonH. 

McClory 

Tupper 

Clawson.  Del 

McCulloch 

Utt 

Cleveland 

McDade 

Wallhauser 

Collier 

Mclntlre 

Wataon 

Conte 

McLoskey 

Weaver 

Corbett 

MacGregor 

Westland 

Cunningham 

MatlUard 

Whalley 

Curtln 

Martin.  Calif. 

Whltten 

Curtis 

Martin,  Nebr 

Widnall 

Dague 

Mathlas 

WUUama 

Derounlan 

Michel 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Derwlnakl 

MlUtken 

Wlnstead 

Devlne 

Mlnshall 

Wydler 

Dole 

Moore 

Wyman 

Dowdy 

Morse 

Tounger 

Dwyer 

Morton 

Ellsworth 

Moaher 

NOT  VOTING — 38 

Baring 

Onflln 

Saylor 

Battln 

Hubert 

Schenck 

Belcher 

Jones.  Ala. 

Shelley 

Blatnlk 

Jones,  Mo. 

SIkes 

Broyhlll.  N  C. 

Kelly 

Smith.  Va. 

Caaey 

KUburn 

Thompson,  La. 

Colmer 

Knox 

Trimble 

Cramer 

Martin,  Mass. 

Van  Pelt 

Danlela 

May 

Wharton 

Evlns 

Meader 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fisher 

Miller,  N  Y. 

Wilson, 

Fulton,  Pa 

O  Brlen.  HI. 

Charles  H. 

Gallagher 

PUcher 

So  the  bill 

was  pas.sed. 

The   Clerk 

announced 

the   following 

pairs; 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  B&rlng  against. 
Mr.  Kelly  for.  with  Mr.  Casey  against. 
Mr.  Blatnlk  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 
Mr   Shelley  for.  with  Mr.  Fisher  against. 
Mr.  Slkea  for,  with  Mr.  Kllburn  against. 
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Mr.  Daniels  for,  with  Mr.  Schenck  agalnat. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  Pulton 
of  Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  for.  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of 
North  Carolina  against. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson  against. 

Mr.  Trimble  for,  with  Mr.  Cramer  agalnat. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Ux*. 
May  agalnat. 

Mr.  Evlns  for.  with  Mr.  Belcher  agalnat. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Van 
Pelt  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  PUcher  with  Mr.  Wharton. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Battln  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Miller  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Knoz. 
Mr.  Grlffln  with  Mr.  Wharton. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida  Changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEAVE    TO    INCLUDE    TABLES    AND 
EXTRANEOUS  MATTER 

Mr.  MILI^S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  Members 
speaking  on  the  bill  In  the  course  of 
general  debate  be  permitted  to  Include 
tables  Eind  extraneous  material  in  the 
remarks  they  made. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILrnES 
Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  483,  Rept.  No.  644) 
which  was  referreci  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HH. 
6143)  to  authorize  assistance  to  public  and 
other  nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  financing  the  construction,  reha- 
bilitation, or  Improvement  of  needed  aca- 
demic and  related  facilities  in  undergraduate 
and  graduate  Institutions.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  aa  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  aa  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  paasage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


NATIONAL  TV  COVERAGE 
Mr.    HEBERT.    Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HfeBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday afternoon  I  think  that  the  House 
Witnessed  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and 
extensive  discussions  of  a  controversial 
matter  that  has  ever  been  presented  to 
this  House.  It  was,  as  you  know,  the  so- 
called  Gesell  report.  Certainly  not  in 
the  time  of  my  23  years  have  I  heard 
such  a  discussion  over  such  an  extended 
time,  during  which  37  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  including  those 
of  different  opinions,  addressed  the 
House.  The  discussion  consumed  some 
51  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  37  Members  repre- 
sent, in  essence,  about  20  million  people 
in  the  United  States. 

I  listened  to  the  "Huntley-Brlnkley 
Report"  on  the  NBC  last  evening  and 
there  was  not  a  mention  of  this  impor- 
tant matter.  I  also  listened  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  report  and  there 
was  not  a  mention  of  this  important 
matter.  This  morning  I  listened  to  a 
news  program,  "Today,"  and  not  a  men- 
tion of  this  important  matter.  I  did  not 
hear  the  ABC  broadcast,  so  I  cannot 
comment  on  that. 

It  Ls  interesting  to  note  that  there  is 
obviously  some  devious  method  being 
employed  to  keep  the  American  people 
from  knowing  what  is  in  the  Gesell  re- 
port, I  do  not  know  whether  this  re- 
flects news  management  from  the  Penta- 
gon or  censorship  from  various  quarters, 
but  I  think  the  American  people  should 
be  Informed  of  the  facts.  As  of  this 
minute  not  one  of  these  major  television 
S3rstems  has  indicated  by  word,  editorial, 
or  statement  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
report  whereby  the  entire  military  of  the 
country  for  the  first  time  in  its  history 
is  being  employed  to  establish  a  social 
order  with  which  many  of  us  disagree. 

I  shall  never  challenge  the  right  of  an 
editor  to  determine  what  is  news  and 
how  the  news  should  be  treated  but  I 
submit  that  I  do  qualify  as  competent  to 
pass  Judgment  on  the  subject.  For  23 
years  I  was  in  the  news  media  business 
as  reporter  and  editor  and  made  the  de- 
cisions on  what  news  was  to  be  printed 
and  how  it  was  to  be  treated.  I  cannot 
be  challenged  for  lack  of  competence  in 
this  field. 

Any  editor  who  says  that  such  an  un- 
usual occurrence  as  took  place  on  the 
fioor  of  this  House  as  did  yesterday  when 
37  elected  Representatives  of  the  people, 
representing  approximately  25  million 
people,  discussed  a  vital  subject  for 
nearly  5  hours,  is  not  news  of  the  highest 
priority,  then,  I  say  that  editor  is  either 
incompetent  or  Influenced. 

In  my  book  I  do  not  care  whether  he 
is  incompetent  or  influenced — in  either 
case  he  is  unworthy  to  sit  in  a  position 
of  Judgment  of  the  news. 

I  have  been  suspicious  for  a  long  time 
of  the  manner  in  which  national  tele- 
vision news  media  was  handled.  Those 
suspicions  are  now  indeed  confirmed  and 
I  am  compelled  to  wonder,  in  kindness, 
whether  it  is  incompetence,  or  in  reality 
whether  it  is  infiuence  and  from  what 
source.  Or  is  It  a  determined  effort  to 
spoon  feed  to  the  American  people  that 
portion  of  the  news  which  advances  the 
ideas,  beliefs,  and  philosophies  of  the 
biased  individual  making  the  decisions 
as  to  what  is  news  and  what  is  not  news. 


If  it  is  not  news  that  a  radical  de- 
parture in  the  military  mission  of  the 
country  has  been  ordered  through  ex- 
ecutive flat  then  I  have  wasted  23  years 
in  the  newspaper  business  and  do  not 
know  what  news  is. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  major  net- 
works, speciflcally  NBC  and  CBS.  failed 
to  carry  a  single  word  on  the  unusual 
discussion  which  took  place  yesterday  in 
this  House  then  these  television  networks 
had  better  make  a  reevaluation  of  those 
responsible  for  determining  what  is  news. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  these  same  net- 
works find  it  to  be  worthy  news  when 
one  individual  of  a  minority  group 
speaks. 

In  these  instances  the  world  waits 
with  bated  breath  for  the  words  to 
fiow  from  the  mouths,  according  to  the 
censors  of  the  national  news  media. 

It  apparently  is  news  when  such 
spokesmen  parrot  the  party  line  of 
acquiescence  to  those  who  believe  as  they 
believe  but  it  lacks  news  value  when  37 
Members  of  the  Congress,  a  majority  of 
whom,  talk  about  principle  and  expresses 
resentment  of  the  use  of  the  military  as 
a  political  tool. 

In  contrast  to  this  type  of  censored 
news  is  attitude  of  at  least  one  com- 
petent reporter,  Joseph  McCaffery.  Joe 
McCaffery,  of  course  is  not  the  only  ex- 
cellent and  competent  broadcaster  in 
Washington.  There  are  many  of  equal 
competence  and  integrity,  but  I  cite  him 
as  an  example  because  he  well  fits  into 
this  discussion. 

His  radio  program,  "Congress  Today," 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  informative 
radio  program  on  the  current  activities. 
I  have  always  found  him  to  be  objective 
and  most  accurate  in  his  radio  reporting. 
I  heard  his  broadcast  Wednesday  after- 
noon, while  riding  home,  after  I  left  the 
fioor.  He  saw  in  what  happened  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  yesterday  a  news- 
worthy story  and  reported  on  it.  He  did 
not  take  sides.  He  did  broadcast  the 
news.  Joe  McCaffery  is  a  good  reporter 
but  apparently  in  the  eyes  of  others  he 
is  not  a  very  good  reporter  because  he 
gave  time  to  informing  the  American 
public  on  a  subject  of  vital  importance 
to  every  American,  which  in  their  eyes 
was  not  worthy  of  mention.  Now  if 
those  who  did  not  flnd  news  value  in 
the  happenings  of  yesterday  are  good 
reporters  then  they  must  admit  that 
they  failed  miserably  to  carry  out  their 
responsibility  in  this  instance.  Of 
course  there  are  good  reporters  who  do 
not  recognize  what  they  have  written 
after  "the  desk"  and  the  editor  gets 
flnlshed  rewriting  the  facts  into  any- 
thing but  the  facts  or  ignoring  the  whole 
subject  for  one  reason  or  another. 

I  am  coming  more  and  more  of  the  be- 
lief that  America,  allegedly  the  best  in- 
formed people  in  the  world  are  in 
reality  the  least  informed  and  worst  of 
all  the  most  misinformed. 


RUSSIA  MAY  REAP  AID  BENEFIT  IN 
COLD  WAR  THAW 
Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
article. 
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The  8PKAKBI  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tha  raqoeet  of  the  ventleman 
from  WathJngtOBr 

There  was  no  ottfeetkm. 

Mr.  BTWBOH.  Mx.  Speaker,  yester- 
day in  the  Seattle  Post  InteUlsrencer 
there  was  an  oticmely  startling  article. 
This  Hearst  hfrtMnr  aerrlce  article 
stated  that  PrMldent  Kennedy  has  held 
out  to  SdrleC  Pnnler  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
the  Implied  hope  of  American  economic 
aid  to  Russia  If  the  Soviets  abandon  cold 
war  and  acres  to  a  general  European 
settlement.  Tills  Is  utterly  fantastic. 
The  article  went  on  to  say  that  Russia 
would  not  have  to  renounce  the  Com- 
munist system  to  receive  American  for- 
eign aid,  and  that  President  Kennedy 
has  assured  Khrushchev  the  United 
States  is  not  hostile  to  any  people  or 
system,  providing  that  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  freedom  of  others.  Could 
it  be  that  anyone  in  this  country  could 
believe  the  purpose  of  communism  was 
to  do  anything  hut  ellmmate  the  free- 
dom of  others?  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  un- 
believable that  tbe  UjB.  taxpayers  could 
be  asked  to  financially  support  the  ty- 
rannical political  system  that  has  an- 
nounced that  It  will  biu-y  us.  I  just  don't 
think  the  American  people  would  be  gul- 
hble  enough  to  ewmUow  this. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  President  Ken- 
nedy reassure  the  American  people  that 
our  tax  dollars  will  not  go  in  the  form 
of  foreign  aid  to  the  Russians. 

I  wish  to  Insert  this  article  so  that  aD 
of  my  colleagues  might  read  It. 

(From  S«attl«  Post  InteUlgencer, 
Aog.  7.  1903 1 

RT788   Mat   Rmap  A»  Bnwf»ir  nr   Colo  Wak 
Thaw,  Kkmrabar  Hofvfut. 

(By  Kingsbury  Smith) 

Pakis.  Aii^oat  e. — Diplomatic  Bcrurc«a  In 
ParU  Mid  today  thai  Preddent  Kennedy  has 
held  out  to  8ovl«t  Premier  Iflklta  Khru- 
ahch«T  the  Imrlttit  hope  of  American  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Ruaala  U  the  Soviets  abandon 
cold  war  and  agrae  to  a  general  E\iropean 
■ettlement. 

This  effort  to  encourage  Khrushchev  to 
turn  away  from  Rad  China  and  swing  Russia 
toward  the  West  was  made  before  the  con- 
dxialon  of  th«  nudaar  teat  ban  agreement. 
It  was  not  a  conunlUnant.  nor  even  a  dellnlta 
promise,  nor  waa  tt  made  in  any  formal 
diplomatic  oncnmunlcatlon. 

Nevertheless.  th«  diplomatic  sources  said 
the  President  let  Khrushchev  know  that  the 
United  States  mlf^t  be  willing  to  help  Rus- 
sia with  eoonomte  aid  to  hasten  an  tanproved 
standard  of  living  for  the  Russian  people  If 
a  satisfactory  settlonent  In  Burope  was 
achieved. 

Khrushchev  was  reminded  that  under  the 
Truman  adminlstratioo  the  United  States 
had  offered  to  Include  Russia  in  the  Marshall 
plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  war-torn 
Burope.  He  was  also  reminded  that  at  the 
time.  General  Marahall,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  had  deaerlbed  hla  concept  at  Europe  as 
an  the  terrltorlas  "waat  of  Asia." 

It  was  clearly  indicated  to  Khrushchev 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  feels  the 
same  way  the  TTunuui  administration  did 
at  that  time,  and  that  while  Stalin  rejected 
the  offer,  now  mlgbi  be  the  time  for  Khru- 
shchev to  reconsider  linking  Russia  with 
Europe  Instead  of  Asia. 

This  would  not  mean  that  Russia  would 
have  to  renooaM  the  Communist  systson. 
Prealdent  Kennedy  lua  assured  Khmahchev 
that  tbe  United  gtatsa  la  not  hoatUs  to  any 
people  or  system  providing  they  do  not  in- 
terfere with  the  freedom  of  others. 


Khnjshchev  knows,  however,  that  the 
President's  eonoeptlon  of  a  satisfactory 
European  settlement  does  not  mean  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  existing  lUtus  quo. 

If  Khrushchev  wants  American  sconomle 
aid  for  Russia,  the  Exiropesn  settlement  to 
which  he  agrees  must  Include  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany  based  on  free  elections. 

It  would  be  foUy  to  think,  and  the  Preal- 
dent oartalniy  does  not.  that  Khrushchev  Is 
likely  to  a^^ree.  or  could  If  he  would,  to  give 
up  Communist  control  of  East  Germany  in 
the  near  future.  He  has  satd  he  will  never 
give  It  up. 

However.  It  Is  thought  In  view  of  the 
bitter  break  between  Khrushchev  and  the 
Chinese  Communist  leadership  the  time  msy 
be  opportune  to  Indicate  to  Russia  the  long 
range  advantage  of  becooUng  part  of  a 
prosperous  Europe. 

Communism  has  proved  a  failure  economi- 
cally In  Eastern  Europe  Khrushchev  is 
known  to  be  deeply  concerned  about  the 
failure  of  the  agricultural  policy  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  high  cost  of  the  arms  race. 

He  now  M«ms  to  be  convinced  that  a 
nuclear  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Ru£sia  would  destroy  both  countries  and 
leave  China  dominant  over  whatever  might 
be  left  of  the  world 

Thus,  as  long  as  the  United  States  retains 
the  retaliatory  i>ower  to  destroy  Russia  In 
the  event  of  war.  It  Is  believed  In  dlplomaUc 
circles  hare  that  Khrushchev  wtU  not  de- 
liberately precipitate  a  conflict  and  will,  in 
fact,  try  to  prevent  one 

How  far  he  wlU  go  In  sbandnnlng  China 
and  drawing  closer  to  the  West  remains  to  be 
seen.  Some  European  statesmen  believe  the 
split  between  Klirusbchev  and  Mao  Tse-tung 
is  fundamental  and  that  a  historical  oppor- 
tunity now  exists  to  wean  Russia  away  from 
China. 

This  may  well  be  wishful  thinking,  but 
It  reminds  me  of  a  remark  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  made  to  the  Hearst  task  force 
following  our  first  Interview  with  Khru- 
shchev, and  the  other  Soviet  leaders  in  1950: 
"The  time  will  come.  "  Churchill  said,  "when 
Russia  win  turn  to  the  West  for  aid  against 
China." 

Many  European  statesmen.  Including 
President  de  GaviUe  of  Frani-e.  believe  that 
Khrushchev's  p)ollcy  of  peaceful  coexistence, 
competitively  ruthless  as  It  may  be,  can 
facilitate  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  away  from  communism.  Pelplng 
has  already  called  them  bourgeois  of  the 
Communist  world. 


GOVERNMENT  BY  CRISES  HAS 
CHARACTERIZED  THE  KENNEDY 
ADMINISTRATION  FROM  ITS  IN- 
CEPTION 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
Frontier  leadership  is  now  trying  to  alibi 
the  inaction  of  tlals  "standstill  Congress" 
with  references  to  the  impending  crises — 
civil  rights,  threatening  railroad  strike. 
outflow  of  gold,  and  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty — requiring  Immediate  attention. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  problems  have 
long  existed  but  by  delay  were  made 
crises  only  in  the  last  couple  weeks,  and 
we  have  been  in  session  for  going  on  8 
months. 

In  almost  8  months  only  two  regular 
departmental    appropriation   bills   have 


been  enacted.  And,  significantly,  we  are 
now  taking  up  the  second  debt  ceiling 
bill  in  this  session,  the  sixth  under  this 
administration,  with  still  another  in  the 
offing. 

Significant  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
we  have  had  a  whole  series  of  crises  since 
1960  that  stem  from  the  administration's 
"wait  and  see  policy"  doing  nothing  until 
matters  reach  a  critical  stage. 

This  is  a  Government  by  crises  caused 
by  the  political  policy  of  doing  nothing 
until  the  emergency  arises. 

The  administration  did  nothing,  and 
we  had  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco.  The  Ber- 
lin wall  was  erected  In  violation  of  a 
treaty,  and  we  did  nothing  but  watch  Its 
erection. 

We  "watched  and  waited"  while  Rus- 
sia made  Cuba  a  military  outpost  and 
the  'quarantine"  was  imposed  only  when 
the  situation  reached  a  critical  stage. 
President  Kennedy  acted  only  when  he 
was  confronted  with  both  a  military  and 
political  crisis. 

Many  civil  rights  bills  have  been  pend- 
ing in  the  87th  and  in  this  Congress. 
Nothing  was  done  on  any  of  them.  The 
administration  simply  "watched  and 
waited."  and  now  we  have  a  civil  rights 
crisis  that  could  have  been  avoided. 

President  Kennedy  has  sent  numerous 
messages  to  the  Congress.  Not  once  has 
he  recommended  remedial  legislation  In 
the  field  of  labor-management  relations. 
The  railroad  controversy  has  been  pend- 
ing for  4  years.  We  simply  "watched 
and  waited" — did  nothing  affirmative — 
and  we  now  have  the  resulting  crisis. 

We  have  long  been  confronted  with 
the  balance-of-paymenta  problem,  with 
a  dangerous  outflow  of  gold.  Nothing 
basic  has  yet  been  done  for  a  solution, 
and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  did  the  ad- 
ministration make  any  recommendation. 
Here  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  has  been  little  more  than 
Its  customary  "watch  and  wait." 

This  is  Government  by  crises. 

This  is  Government  by  political  ex- 
pediency that  Invariably  leads  to  crises. 

Tlie  reason  this  Congress  has  so  few 
accomplishments  Is  not  because  of  prior- 
ity for  emergency  legislation  but  because 
of  the  administration's  "watch  and  wait" 
policy  whereby  we  move  from  crisis  to 
crisis. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  NAACP  visited  me  this 
morning  In  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion's civil  rights  proposals.  We  had  an 
Interesting,  and  I  believe  amicable,  ex- 
change of  views. 

Because  this  subject  is  of  such  impor- 
tance, as  well  as  that  its  pendency  is  de- 
laying the  Congress  in  its  considera- 
tion of  other  major  legislation,  I  would 
like  to  state  at  this  time  the  substance 
of  what  I  said  to  the  NAACP.  It  was 
just  this: 
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Legislation  designed  to  throw  people 
together  by  force  is  not  the  answer  to 
human  adjustments.  Neither  do  threats 
of  violence  to  assure  precipitate  haste 
help  to  achieve  sound  legislation. 

Education,  understanding,  and  toler- 
ance on  both  sides  Is  the  answer.  Such 
an  answer,  steeped  In  patience  and 
brotherhood,  will  not  be  solved  by  leg- 
islation under  duress. 

Call  off  your  mass  demonstrations. 
Still  your  hate  mongers.  Prove  your  wil- 
lingness to  live  under  and  abide  by  the 
rule  of  law.  When  you  have  done  these 
things,  come  back  to  Congress  and  we 
will  help. 

Until  then,  legislation  to  further 
hasten  what  appesirs  to  be  a  growing 
threat  of  head-on  race  conflict  In  the 
United  States  is  unwise  and  undesirable. 


HON.  HERBERT  HOOVER'S  89TH 
BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Satur- 
day, August  10.  marks  the  89th  birthday 
of  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  citizens. 

Many  of  us  are  privileged  to  know  this 
gentleman. 

All  of  us  are.  or  have  been,  privileged 
to  call  strength,  wisdom,  and  inspiration 
from  his  great  accomplishments,  his 
unfailing  dedication  to  high  principles 
and  his  wonderful  example. 

For  more  than  50  years  he  has  given 
unselfishly  and  unstintlngly  of  his  in- 
valuable time,  his  vast  talents  and  his 
remarkable  energies  to  the  cause  of  our 
country — and  of  all  mankind. 

Prom  humble  beginnings  on  an  Iowa 
farm,  he  rose  to  a  position  of  interna- 
tional prominence  as  an  engineer,  hu- 
manitarian, and  statesman. 

Millions  throughout  the  world  literally 
owe  their  lives  to  this  great  gentleman. 
Millions  more  owe  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  arduous  service  to  his  country 
at  an  age  when  most  men  are  content 
to  rest  on  their  laurels. 

I,  of  course,  make  reference  to  the 
Honorable  Herbert  Hoover,  the  Slst 
President  of  these  United  States.  I  am 
deeply  honored  to  be  his  Representative 
in  Congress. 

On  Saturday,  at  his  apartment  in  New 
York,  in  the  17th  Congressional  District, 
where  he  continues  to  maintain  a  regular 
work  schedule,  a  small  group  of  his  fam- 
ily and  friends  will  gather  to  celebrate 
Mr.  Hoover's  89th  birthday. 

Elsewhere  throughout  the  country, 
many  thousands  of  Mr.  Hoover's  friends 
and  admirers  will  Join  in  wishing  him 
well.  And  I  am  sure  that  all  my  fellow 
Members  of  the  House — and  of  the  Sen- 
ate— will  want  to  Join  with  me  In  wish- 
ing Mr.  Hoover  many  more  years  of  hap- 
piness and  accomplishment. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  the  main 
purpose  of  my  mission  here  today. 


It  has  just  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that — in  honor  of  Mr.  Hoover's  life- 
time of  dedication  to  youth — and  in 
honor  of  his  lifetime  pursuit  of  better 
conditions,  better  hopes,  dreams  and  op- 
portunities for  our  youth — that  a  new 
and  novel  development  fund  has  been 
created. 

This  fund — appropriately  enough — is 
to  be  known  as  "The  Herbert  Hoover 
Development  Fund." 

Its  purpose  will  be  to  preserve  what 
Mr.  Hoover  so  aptly  describes  as  "our 
Nation's  most  precious  natural  re- 
source— our  youth." 

This  fund  is  being  established  by  the 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  suid 
my  fellow  House  Members  are  aware  of 
the  great  work  being  done  by  this  na- 
tional youth-guidance  organization, 
which  is  now  in  its  second  century  of 
sei^ice  to  boys. 

For  26  years,  Mr.  Hoover  has  actively 
served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America.  Mr.  Hoover  is 
completely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
Boys'  Clubs  movement. 

He  has  often  described  these  clubs  as 
being  "after  the  home,  church  and 
school,  the  greatest  character-building 
institutions  in  our  country  today." 

Under  Mr.  Hoover's  dynamic  leader- 
ship, the  number  of  Boys'  Clubs — and 
members  served — has  quadrupled. 

There  are  now  some  625  Boys'  Clubs, 
serving  well  over  600,000  deserving  boys, 
in  more  than  400  cities  throughout  Uie 
covmtry. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Hoover  has  main- 
tained that  1,000  of  the  Boys'  Clubs,  serv- 
ing a  million  deserving  boys,  will  greatly 
reduce  juvenile  delinquency. 

And  there  can  be  little  doubt,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Boys'  Clubs  do  play  a  ma- 
jor role  in  combating  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Repeated  studies  have  established  that 
when  a  Boys'  Club  is  established,  delin- 
quency greatly  diminishes  or  disappears. 
Sociologists,  law-enforcement  officials, 
and  similarly  qualified  experts  have  often 
commented  on  the  Importance  and  ac- 
compllslunents  of  these  clubs. 

No  less  an  authority  than  the  Director 
of  our  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  has  said : 

For  its  magnificent  record  of  over  a  cen- 
tury of  outstanding  performance  in  behalf 
of  ova  youth,  I  commend  to  your  whole- 
hearted support,  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  cannot  help  but  express  our  complete 
agreement  when  Mr.  Hoover  says: 

We  must  organize  prevention,  whatever  the 
merits  of  punishment  may  be.  I  ask  that  you 
give  a  helping  hand  in  this  great  enterprise. 

With  the  establishment  of  this  Herbert 
Hoover  Development  Fund,  it  is  hoped 
that  Mr.  Hoover's  goal  of  1,000  Boys' 
Clubs  may  soon  be  realized. 

Mr.  Albert  L.  Cole,  president  of  the 
Boys'  Clubs,  who  is  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Reader's  Digest, 
has  Just  announced  the  foundation  of 
the  fund. 

In  doing  so,  he  said,  "It  has  long  been 
our  ambition  to  make  Mr.  Hoover's 
dream  a  reality."  Through  this  fund,  we 
now  have  every  confidence  of  reaching 


that  goal.  "I  am  certain,"  says  Mr.  Cole, 
"that  all  Mr.  Hoover's  friends  and  ad- 
mirers will  want  to  join  with  us  in  mak- 
ing it  possible." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  am  certain  that 
Mr.  Hoover's  friends  and  admirers  will 
be  happy  to  hear  of  this  fund  and  will 
want  to  assure  its  success. 

I  have  some  personal  familiarity  with 
the  Boys'  Clubs  movement  and  with 
some  of  its  clubs.  And  I  am  proud  to 
state  that  the  national  headquarters  of 
the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  appro- 
priately known  as  the  Herbert  Hoover 
Building,  lies  within  my  district. 

On  occasion,  when  I  pass  in  the  shadow 
of  this  building,  I  also  have  the  feeling 
that  I  am  passing  in  the  shadow  of  a 
great  man,  a  great  statesman — and  a 
great  humanitarian. 

It  Is  an  honor  and  privilege  to  wish 
Mr.  Hoover  well  on  his  89th  birthday  and 
to  wish  every  success  to  the  Herbert 
Hoover  Development  Fund. 


CHARLES  H.  REED 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  people  of  Arizona  suffered  a  grievous 
loss  when  Mr.  Charles  H.  Reed  died  sud- 
denly here  in  Washington  in  the  midst 
of  carrying  on  his  long  and  hard  battle 
to  get  the  water  his  State  most  urgently 
needs. 

Mr.  Reed  was  special  counsel  for  the 
Arizona  Interstate  Stream  Commission 
and  was  chief  counsel  for  the  Colorado 
River  litigation  with  California.  As  such 
he  has  devoted  years  to  this  exceedingly 
complex  legal  struggle  which  was  cli- 
maxed June  3,  1963,  when  the  UJ3.  Su- 
preme Court  rendered  an  opinion  favor- 
able to  Arizona. 

Mr.  Reed  was  one  of  Arizona's  most 
able  and  respected  lawyers  as  well  as  a 
warm,  kind  man.  To  a  large  degree  it 
was  his  mastery  of  intricate  water  law 
and  his  faith  in  Arizona's  cause  that 
brought  victory  in  the  Coloitido  River 
lawsuit. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  and  work  with 
Mr.  Reed.  I  visited  with  him  only  hours 
before  his  death. 

His  passing  is  not  only  a  tragedy  for 
his  fine  family;  it  is  a  real  loss  for  the 
State  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDAT.Ii    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SENNER  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
Arizona  lost  an  outstanding  attorney  and 
I  lost  a  warm  friend.  At  10:15  p.m., 
Charles  H.  Reed  suddenly  passed  away 
in  Washington  after  being  stricken  while 
eating  dinner. 

Charles  Reed's  dedication  to  Arizona 
knew  no  limits.  As  chief  counsel  for 
Arizona  before  the  Supreme  Court,  his 
great  wisdom  and  knowledge  was  large- 
ly responsible  for  the  courtroom  victory 
that  has  at  long  last  assured  our  State 
of  its  proper  share  of  Colorado  River 
water. 
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As  special  eouDsd  for  the  Arizona  In- 
terstate Stream  commission  he  tireless- 
ly pursued  fiiUUhBcnt  of  the  central  Ari- 
zona project.  In  fact,  he  was  here  tn 
Washington  seeklnc  that  long-sought 
goal  when  the  tragic  event  occurred. 

We  shall  miss  him.  Not  only  Arizona: 
not  only  his  friends;  not  only  Mrs.  Sen- 
ner  and  myself;  but  all  men  who  be- 
lieve In  and  have  fought  for  reclama- 
tion. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Arizona  yesterday  suffered  the 
tragic  loss  of  one  of  her  outstanding  cit- 
izens— Mr.  Charles  H.  Reed,  of  Coolldge 
and  Phoenix,  a  line  and  able  lawyer  and 
chief  counsel  of  the  Arizona  Interstate 
Stream  Commission.  Because  of  Mr. 
Reed's  service  to  the  people  of  Arizona, 
he  was  well  known  tn  Washington  as  well 
as  in  Arizona,  and  all  who  knew  him  will 
feel  deeply  the  loss  of  his  friendship, 
ability,  and  warm  personality.  A  man 
of  integrity  and  Intelligence,  he  com- 
manded the  respect  and  admiration  of 
everyone  associated  with  him.  His  prin- 
ciples were  high,  and  he  gave  unstlntlngly 
of  himself  In  every  endeavor.  He  made 
lasting  contribution  to  the  success  of 
Arizona  in  her  struggle  to  obtain  her 
share  of  Colorado  River  water. 

The  Arizona  delegation,  the  Arizona 
Interstate  Stream  Commission,  the  law 
firm  of  Jennings,  Strouss.  Salmon  & 
Trask  of  which  he  was  a  member,  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession  with 
whom  he  worked,  all  have  lost  a  man 
whom  they  were  proud  to  call  a  friend 
and  colleague.  I  am  grateful  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  having  known  and  worked  with 
Charlie  Reed,  and  this  feeling  I  know  Is 
shared  by  all  who  have  had  this  same 
opportunity  and  privilege. 

My  deepest  ssrmpathy  goes  to  Mr. 
Reed's  family  and  friends;  we  share  the 
loss  of  a  fine  man. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  jno  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wlsconaln? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  asked  for  this  time  to  in- 
quire of  the  majority  leader  as  to  the 
legislative  program  for  the  balance  of 
this  week  and  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
completed  the  legislative  business  for  this 
week.  It  Is  our  Intention  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  House  adjourn 
over  'ontil  Monday. 

The  legislative  program  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  week  of  Au- 
gust 12  is  as  follows: 

Monday  Is  District  day.  There  Is  one 
bill — H.R.  7525 — relating  to  crime  and 
criminal  procedure  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the  week— i 
HJl.  6143— the  Higher  EducaUon  Facil- 
ities Act  of  1963. 


This  announcement  of  the  program  is 
made,  of  course,  subject  to  the  reserva- 
tion that  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time  and  that  any 
further  program  will  be  announced  later. 

May  I  advise  the  House  that  action  is 
expected  to  be  taken  on  important  con- 
ference reports  next  week  and  also  that 
other  bills  may  be  scheduled  for  consid- 
eration later  in  the  week.  I  make  this 
announcement.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that 
Members  may  be  advised  accordingly. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  H.\LEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  object  to  th.-  request  by  the 
majority  leader  to  go  over  until  Monday, 
but  I  do  want  to  call  the  attoruion  of  the 
majority  leader  and  the  leadership  of  this 
House  to  this  fact:  For  three  straight 
tunes  in  my  subcommittoc,  where  we  had 
witnesses  from  various  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion who  came  here  to  te.stify  to  try  to 
expedite  the  legislation  of  this  .se.s.sion,  we 
have  been  caught  with  this  11  o'clock 
assembly  of  the  House.  It  is  now  3 
o'clock  and  we  could  have  completed  Uie 
legislative  session  of  this  day  by  4  o'clock 
on  the  same  basi.s.  Now.  Mr.  Majority 
Leader,  and  I  say  this  to  the  Speaker  and 
to  the  leadership  of  this  House,  it  is  very 
unfair  to  bring  witnesses  here  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Nation  who  come  here 
to  give  the  Congress  the  benefit  of  infor- 
mation needed  to  process  legislation. 

I  hope  in  the  future,  Mr.  Majority 
Leader,  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  be  notified  a-s  early  as  p<:)sslble  when 
a  situation  arises  .such  as  has  arisen  here 
today. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  of  course,  the  lead- 
ership will  endeavor  to  comply  with  that 
request,  which  is  a  fair  request.  Insofar 
as  we  can.  But  I  would  like  to  advise 
that  we  try  to  schedule  these  programs 
to  conform  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
House  as  a  whole.  Also.  I  must  advise 
that  we  can  orxly  meet  early  after  a 
unanimous-consent  request  has  been 
made  and  agreed  to.  But  I  do  hope  we 
can,  in  programing  legislation  and  In 
scheduling  the  meetings  of  the  House, 
move  in  a  manner  which  will  be  fairest 
to  all  committees  and  all  Members  con- 
cerned. In  this  Instance  we  did  en- 
deavor to  do  that. 


rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
AUGUST   12.   1963 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Hou.se 
adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bol- 
LiMG).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 


THE    SHOCKING    DETAILS    OP    THE 
INFAMOUS  GESELL  REPORT 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  an  editorial. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAGGONNEJ^.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  sat  in  the  chair  here  yesterday  from 
about  1  o'clock  to  well  after  6  o'clock.  I 
am  sure  you  were  Impressed  as  was  I  by 
tlie  lar^^e  gathering  of  Members  who 
stayed  in  the  Chamber  to  hear  from  my- 
.self.  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Hubert  I , 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers  1.  the  shock- 
ing details  of  the  infamous  Gesell  report. 
It  was  the  largest  body.  I  am  told,  to 
sit  through  so  long  a  period  devoted  to  a 
special  order,  in  many,  many  years. 
Those  of  us  who  brought  out  the  facts  on 
this  vicious  report  were  pleased  that  so 
many  shared  our  concern  over  what  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  President. 
Adam  Yarmolinsky,  and  Gerhard  Gesell 
and  his  Committee  are  trying  to  do  to  the 
honorable,  traditional  role  of  our  mili- 
tary forces. 

As  the  true  facts  were  brought  out, 
one  after  the  other.  In  shocking  proces- 
sion, my  hopes  rose  that,  at  last,  we 
would  be  able,  because  of  this  vmprece- 
dented  interest,  to  break  through  the 
solid  barriers  put  up  by  the  liberal  ele- 
ment of  the  press  to  keep  the  facts  of 
this  report  from  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. Thank  God  there  are  still  some 
newspapers  that  will  carry  the  news  of 
what  took  place  here  yesterday.  I 
realize.  In  the  cold  hght  of  the  follow- 
ing morning,  that  I  sliould  not  have  been 
so  naive.  The  leftwing  elements  of  the 
press  have  no  Intention  of  letting  this 
story  out  to  the  public. 

This  morning's  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  contains  not  one  single  line 
about  the  4  or  5  hours  discussion  which 
took  place  here  yesterday.  Not,  I  repeat, 
one  single  line  on  a  topic  that  deeply 
concerns  every  Individual  within  the 
borders  of  these  United  States.  Not  a 
hne  to  tell,  or  hint.  even,  at  the  infamy 
which  is  being  practiced  against  the  In- 
nocent military  men  and  women  of  this 
country. 

I  .say  I  should  not  have  been  so  naive 
as  to  expect  this  radical  semblance  of  a 
newspaper  to  cover  even  a  portion  of 
what  took  place  here.  I  should  not,  be- 
cause they  blacked  out  one  of  the  most 
important  Congressional  Record  inser- 
tions I  have  read  in  many  years  less  than 
2  weeks  ago,  when  they  refused  to  take 
notice  of  an  Insertion  by  our  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Member  from  Arkan- 
sas, Representative  E.  C.  Gathings. 
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On  July  29,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, Representative  Gathings,  in- 
serted in  the  Record  the  detailed  rec- 
ord of  all  the  Communist-front  afiBlla- 
tions  of  members  of  the  racist  NAACP. 
He  did  so  following  the  assertions  of  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General  that 
they  knew  of  no  Communists  Infiltrated 
in  the  race-mixing  movement. 

The  Insertion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  Representative  Gathings,  oc- 
cupied 30  pages  of  the  Record  in  its 
small  type.  Thirty  pages,  I  repeat. 
Thirty  pages  showing,  membership  by 
membership,  the  Communist-front  af- 
filiations of  th  hierarchy  of  the  NAACP. 
Not  one  word  appeared  the  following 
day  in  the  Post,  or  for  that  matter,  in 
any  other  radical  left  newspaper,  which 
I  have  read. 

How  tragic  that  the  liberal  press  of  this 
Nation  black  out  information  of  this 
type.  What  a  vicious  practice  to  keep 
from  the  people  the  truth  when  they  pro- 
fess to  be  dedicated  to  a  search  for  the 
truth.  I  suggest  to  the  Post  that  the 
search  Is  not  a  difficult  one.  The  truth 
passes  across  tlieir  desk  every  day. 
They  only  have  to  remove  from  their 
staff  the  employees  who  slash  the  truth 
out  of  their  news  coliunns  and  permit 
only  those  stories  that  glow  with  praise 
for  the  radical  elements  in  this  country. 

The  truth  of  the  Gesell  report  was 
hand  delivered  to  the  city  editor  of  the 
Post  3  weeks  ago  by  a  member  of  my  staff 
whom  I  sent  to  deliver  a  copy  of  my  news- 
letter which  first  exposed  this  insane 
directive.  The  truth  did  not  require  a 
search.  I  searched  for  them  and  spoon- 
fed it  to  them,  but,  again,  not  a  line 
appeared  then  just  as  not  a  line  appeared 
this  morning  after  the  hours  of  debate 
we  undertook  in  this  Chamber  yesterday. 

It  w  as  not  for  a  lack  of  space  that  the 
Post  did  not  mention  the  Gesell  report 
this  morning.  They  managed  to  find 
space  in  their  editorial  column  for  a 
lengthy  editorial  pleading  the  cause  of 
homosexuals  tn  the  Capitol. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  is  con- 
sidering legislation  today  which  will  pro- 
hibit members  of  the  Mattachlne  Society 
from  soliciting  funds  for  their  organiza- 
tion. The  Mattachlne  Society  is  an  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  the  advancement 
of  homosexuals. 

The  Washington  Post  pleads  with  its 
readers  to  protect  the  rights  of  these 
homosexuals  and  help  understand  them. 

This.  I  suggest,  is  a  queer  attitude  for 
a  supposedly  influential  newspaper  to 
take. 

Ever  since  I  came  to  Washington  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  I  have  heard  the 
Post  referred  to  as  the  Com-Post  by 
members  of  the  press,  by  Members  of 
both  Houses  and  by  the  public  at  large. 

Webster  defines  "compost"  as  a  fer- 
tilizing mixture  composed  of  peat,  leaf 
mold,  manure,  and  lime,  mmgled  and 
decomposed. 

For  the  edification  of  my  colleagues.  I 
include  herewith  the  pleadings  of  the 
Post  for  us  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
homosexuals  in  Washington.  Imagine,  if 
you  can,  the  kind  of  editorial  mind  which 
considered  this  more  important  than 
our  debate  yesterday  on  the  Gesell  re- 
port. 


Unpopular  Causes 

A  Hovue  District  Subcommittee  Is  to  bold 
a  bearing  tbls  morning  on  an  unfortunate 
biU  introduced  by  Representative  John 
DowDT  of  Texas.  The  bill  would  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Charitable  SoUcltatlon 
Act  in  two  ways.  First,  it  would  forbid  the 
Issuance  of  a  certiflcate  of  registration  to  any 
organization  soliciting  charitable  contribu- 
tions In  the  District  unless  the  District 
Conunissioners  find  that  "the  solicitation 
which  would  be  authorized  by  such  certifl- 
cate will  benefit  or  assist  in  promoting  the 
health,  welfare,  and  the  morals  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oolumbia."  The  second  amendment 
would  revoke  a  certiflcate  of  registration 
already  issued  to  the  Mattachlne  Society  of 
Washington. 

To  make  the  solicitation  of  funds  for  an 
organization  concerned  with  ideas  depend- 
ent upon  official  approval  of  the  purpose  for 
which  the  funds  are  to  be  used  would  be  to 
put  a  very  serious  crimp  in  the  right  of  ex- 
pression and  petition.  There  Is  little  need 
for  a  constitutional  guarantee  of  free  speech 
for  ideas  which  already  enjoy  majority  ac- 
ceptance. The  first  amendment  was  added 
to  the  Constitution  to  protect  the  advocacy 
of  unpopular  and  unorthodox  ideas.  Mr. 
Dowdy's  first  section  would  violate  the  first 
amendment. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Mattachlne 
Society  espouses  an  unconventional  cause. 
It  Is  a  social  action  group  dedicated,  accord- 
ing to  its  constitution,  "to  improving  the 
status  of  the  homosexual  in  our  society.  In 
the  Interest  both  of  that  minority  group  and 
of  the  Nation."  It  alms,  in  short,  to  protect 
the  rights  of  homosexuals  and  to  promote 
understanding  of  them.  It  does  not  func- 
tion In  any  way.  of  course,  to  promote  homo- 
sexual activity. 

We  think  that  the  organization  has  a 
clear  right  to  make  a  plea  for  public  support. 
The  law  under  which  it  was  licensed  to  do  so 
Is  simply  a  law  which  recognizes  that  right. 
Mr.  eJowdt's  second  section,  revoking  the 
license,  looks  to  us  very  much  like  a  bill  of 
attainder — a  legislative  act  inflicting  punish- 
ment without  Judicial  trial.  The  Consti- 
tution flatly  forbids  Congress  to  pass  a  bill 
of  attainder. 


COMMENTS  ON  SOVIET  TREATY 
VIOLATIONS 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  inas- 
much as  a  new  and  significant  treaty 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  is  up  for  ratification,  it 
seems  appropriate  to  review  that  coun- 
try's record  of  fidelity  to  its  treaty 
promises.    It  is  a  sorry  one.  indeed. 

Although  Communists  are  willing  to 
negotiate,  they  are  seldom  willing  to 
negotiate  at  any  cost  which  involves  fore- 
going their  ultimate  goal  of  world  domi- 
nation. In  fact  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Red  regime  in  Russia  a  calculated 
course  of  insincere  negotiation  has  been 
pursoed  wherever  and  whenever  it  for- 
wards the  goal  of  world  domination. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  no  negotiation  at 
all  Is  possible,  but  to  warn  that  it  is  pos- 
sible only  in  those  limited  cases  where 
some  factor  in  addition  to  good  faith  is 
present  to  compel  Communists  to  keep 
their  promises.  It  also  is  to  warn  that 
Insuring  this  requires  not  only  reading 


between  the  lines  of  any  proposed  pact, 
but  between  the  words  as  well. 

Summed  up  masterfully  by  the  distin- 
guished International  lawyer.  Adm. 
Chester  Ward,  the  Commimist  philos- 
ophy on  treaties  is  this : 

Communist  dogma  Inslfts  that  promises, 
like  piecrust,  are  made  to  be  broken.  Whom 
the  Communists  would  destroy,  they  first  in- 
vite to  coexist,  and  offer  a  nonaggression 
pact. 

In  its  44-year  history,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  signed  over  2,000  agreements  with 
non-Communist  governments.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  those  remaining  unbroken  by 
the  Kremlin  are  only  those  which  expe- 
diency has  not  yet  dictated  the  breach. 
Recently  the  American  Bar  Association's 
committee  on  Communist  tactics,  strat- 
egy, and  objectives  had  this  to  say: 

During  the  last  25  years  the  United  States 
has  had  3,400  meetings  with  the  Commxxnists. 
including  Teheran,  Yalta,  Potsdam.  Pan- 
munjom,  and  Geneva.  The  negotiators 
spoke  106  million  words.  All  this  talk  led  to 
62  major  agreements  and  Soviet  Russia  has 
broken  50  of  them. 

Treaty  violation  as  practiced  by  the 
Soviet  Union  has  had  two  facets: 

First,  the  conventional  breach  of  ex- 
isting treaties  whenever,  because  of 
changed  circumstances,  they  no  longer 
serve  current  pmposes;  and. 

Second,  the  more  Machiavellian  prac- 
tice of  deliberately  seeking  treaties  in- 
volving immediate  concessions  by  the 
non-Communist  signatory  in  exchange 
for  delayed  Communist  concessions 
which  are  subsequently  avoided  by  for- 
mal or  Informal  treaty  violation  at  the 
time  performance  Is  called  for. 

Such  Communist  diplomatic  perfidy  Is 
a  regrettable  fact  of  mtematlonal  life 
that  cannot  safely  be  ignored.  It  must 
be  recognized  as  a  dangerous  pitfall  In 
any  and  all  negotiations  between  East 
and  West.  It  must  be  accepted  as  a 
Limitation  on  talks,  conferences,  nego- 
tiations, and  treaties  as  a  means  toward 
achieving  a  stable  world  order,  based  on 
respect  for,  and  conformity  with,  inter- 
national law. 

Realistically  citing  the  demonstrated 
disregard  by  the  Communists  of  their 
pledges  as  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  success  in  substituting  the  rule  of  law 
for  rule  by  force,  former  President  Eisen- 
hower declared  a  basic  rule  for  Western 
self-preservation  in  his  1960  State  of  the 
Union  message  by  saying : 

We  have  learned  the  bitter  lesson  that  in- 
ternational agreeements.  historically  consid- 
ered by  us  as  sacred,  are  regarded  in  Com- 
munist doctrine  and  In  practice  to  be  mere 
scraps  of  paper.  As  a  consequence,  we  can 
have  no  confidence  in  any  treaty  to  which 
the  Communists  are  a  party,  except  where 
such  a  treaty  provides  within  itself  for  self- 
enforcing  mechanisms. 

The  self-enforcement  procedures  Mr. 
Eisenhower  called  for  are  necessary  be- 
cause the  process  of  negotiation  and 
agreement  inherently  involves  conces- 
sions. Unless  matched  by  equivalent 
concessions  by  the  Communist  bloc  sig- 
natory, any  Western  concessions  can  rep- 
resent only  steps  away  from,  not  toward, 
the  goal  of  successful  conclusion  of  the 
East- West  conflict.  This  Is  because  they 
will  constitute  only  a  further  whittling 
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away  of  an  already  weakened  Western 
position. 

Equivalency,  however.  Is  not  measured 
by  the  paper  macnltude  of  mutual  con- 
cesaiona.  Concessions  by  the  Soviet 
signer  must  be  self-enforcing  upon  it. 
Unless  this  Is  so.  they  will  never  be  hon- 
ored to  the  impediment  of  the  advance- 
ment of  Intematlonal  communism.  The 
quid  pro  quo  of  the  agreement's  words  is 
an  illusion  without  this  inherent  safe- 
guard. Without  it,  no  agreement  "re- 
laxing tensions"  as  a  "first  step"  toward 
peace,  as  the  emotional  argument  goes, 
is  a  step  toward  peace  as  the  West  un- 
derstands It.  It  is  »  step  toward  peace 
as  the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  and 
the  freedom  rioters  of  East  Berlin  and 
Poznan  savagely  were  taught  it. 

As  the  West  understands  it.  the  sol- 
emn observance  of  international  obli- 
gations is  the  backbone  of  international 
law  and  underlies  settlement  of  differ- 
ences between  nations  without  resort  to 
war.  As  the  Communists  understand  It. 
the  timely  breach  of  international  obli- 
gations is  simply  another  expedient 
weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  conflict  w^ith 
the  non-Commvmlst  world. 

This  is  the  basis  of  Stalin "s  observa- 
tion regarding  relations  with  non-Com- 
munist coimtries  that: 

81nc«r«  diplomacy  la  no  more  poaslble  than 
dry  wat«r  or  wooden  Iron. 

And.  from  the  standpoint  of  Western 
concepts  of  morality,  it  Is  the  basis  for 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee's evaluation: 

You  muit  be  a  liar,  a  cheat,  and  probably 
a  spy  before  you  can  repreeent  a  CommunUt 
nation  In  mtematlonal  diplomacy  You 
muat  have  no  more  regard  for  honor  when 
you  algn  an  agreement  on  behalf  of  your 
coimtry  than  a  forger  does  when  he  puU 
a  name  on  a  check. 

Communist  contempt  for  international 
law  and  decency  is  the  theoretical  and 
practical  basis  on  which  Red  army  com- 
missars, despite  promises  of  safe  con- 
duct, arrested  and  executed  the  leaders 
of  the  Himgarlan  revolution  while  osten- 
sibly negotiating  an  armistice. 

These  are  some  of  the  thoughts  that 
are  on  my  mind  while  the  members  of 
the  other  body  are  considering  the  partial 
test  ban  pact.  I  speak  of  them  today  not 
so  much  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
as  I  do  to  those  of  that  other  body  C\ir- 
rents  of  emotion,  strong  currents,  may 
run  past  those  100  Americans  seeking  to 
sway  their  dedslon.  But  stark,  un- 
pleasant facts,  too.  must  guide  their  deci- 
sion as  to  what  course  will  best  protect 
American  liberty  and  American  lives 
from  the  dangers  of  a  hostile  world. 

In  arriving  at  their  decision  I  pray 
those  facts  will  not  be  Ignored.  I  also 
pray  that  this  admonition  of  Sir  Win- 
ston Churchill  may  be  observed : 

If  you  wlU  not  flgbt  for  the  right  when 
you  can  eaaUy  win  without  bloodshed — you 
may  have  to  fight  when  there  U  no  hope 
of  victory  because  U  Is  better  to  perUh  than 
to  live  as  slaves. 


PRACTICE     FREE     ENTERPRISE 

Mr.    BROCK.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Rentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Sptaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  today  to  congratu- 
late and  commend  Mr  Edwin  P  Neilan. 
president  of  the  U.S  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, for  his  very  fine  speech  before  the 
National  Press  Club  entitled  "Our  Own 
Public  Scandal— Vote  Buying  and  Sell- 
ing." 

Yesterday  several  Member.s  of  this 
body  rose  in  "moral  indisnation  '  over 
Mr.  Neilan's  charge  that  pork  barrel  is 
as  immoral  as  the  recent  Profumo  scan- 
dals in  Great  Britain.  I  would  at  this 
point  like  to  take  exception  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  who  have  said 
they  were  outraged  and  shocked  by  Mr. 
Neilan's  accusations.  But  I.  in  turn, 
must  express  my  shock  and  deep  regret 
that  such  capable  men  would  contmue 
to  advocate  programs  which  would  at- 
tempt to  buy  votes  today  but  which  are 
charged  to  the  account  of  the  children 
of  tomorrow. 

The  pork  barrel  Is  not  new  to  Ameri- 
can pohtical  life,  but  it  is  more  sophisti- 
cated, more  sinister,  and  more  wide- 
spread than  ever.  This  complete  aban- 
donment of  sound  economic  practices 
and  the  promotion  of  deficit  spending  is 
robbing  the  soul  of  America.  I  think  it 
is  time  for  not  only  the  Members  of  this 
Congress,  but  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try to  work  to  restore  the  sense  of  local 
responsibility  in  our  communities  and 
individual  responsibility  in  our  citizens. 

Let  me  add  one  note  of  caution, 
though,  to  those  who  would  place  all  the 
blame  on  our  political  leaders.  Poli- 
ticians would  not  vote  for  pork  barrel 
were  there  not  citizens  who  were  seek- 
ing such  special  privileges  which  had  not 
been  earned,  and  who  were  willing  to  re- 
ward those  who  would  provide  such  spe- 
cial benefits.  Business  leaders  may 
preach  the  free  enterprise  system,  but 
such  words  have  a  hollow  ring  when  we 
see  those  same  persons  sticking  the  other 
hand  out  to  the  Federal  Oovenunent  for 
help. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  the  values  of 
this  great  Nation,  we  must  be  willing  to 
practice  what  we  preach.  Free  enter- 
prise does  not  just  apply  to  every txxiy 
else,  it  also  applies  to  me. 

I  commend  the  following  remarks  and 
column  to  your  serious  attention. 

Ot^B    Own     Public     Scandal — Votx     Butino 

AND  Selling 
(By  Edwin  P    Neilan.  president,  Chamber  of 

CXxnmerce    of    the    United    States,    before 

the  National  Press  Club,  Washington,  DC  , 

Aug  7.  I»e3) 

Mr.  President,  genUemen  of  the  National 
Press  Club.  I  acknowledge  thU  generous 
Introduction  with  mixed  emotions,  pleased 
and  flattered  to  appear  before  the  National 
Preas  Club,  which  has  earned  a  reputation 
as  one  of  the  great  public  foriims  of  the  free 
world,  but  uneasy  because  no  matter  how 
I  choose  my  words  you  will  have  the  last 
ones  You  have  acquired  an  awesome  repu- 
tation for  masticating  luncheon  speakers; 
one  which  I  suspect  Is  deserved  even  though 
■arl  Steele,  the  head  of  our  news  depart- 
ment, assures  me  that  you're  a  kindly  group 


of  family  men  once  you  have  met  your  dead- 
lines. Knowing  you  like  the  water  hot,  let 
me  plunge  In  and  hopefully  heat  It  up  a 
bit  more 

You  gentlemen  who  manage  the  news 
have  managed  to  convince  the  rest  of  us 
that  moral  standards  have  been  battered 
Into  pretty  bad  shape  everywhere.  If  any- 
one is  doing  anything  right,  you  are  helping 
him  keep  It  to  himself.  To  put  It  briefly, 
the  evil  that  men  do.  ably  reported,  sells 
newspa^jers.  the  go<xl  Is  good  only  In  auto- 
biographies Whether  or  not  that's  as  it 
should  be.  In  a  Republic  founded  on  the 
frequently  unexpressed  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, a  free  and  watchful  press  has  the 
essential  duly  to  expose  wrongdoing  and 
corruption  In  the  conduct  of  government 
and  of  the  men  we  elect  to  office. 

Most  recently,  effective  vlglhince  by  your 
news  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  took  a  simple  spy  story,  salted  It  with 
a  dash  of  sex  and  scandal  and  almost  turned 
a  government  upside  down  It  was  a  clear 
and  vivid  case  of  an  alert  press,  pressing  for 
action.  Today  I  call  your  attention  to  our 
own  homegrown,  still  growing,  scandal,  a 
scandal  of  Infinitely  greater  proportions  for 
It  Involves  public  morality  throughout  our 
Nation 

These  remarks  on  "Our  Own  Public 
Scandal— Vote  Buying  and  Selling  "  might 
well  have  been  subtitled  "Billions  for  Ballot 
Bribery."  t)ecau8e  our  public  scandal  In- 
volves the  wholesale  purchase  of  votes  on  an 
unprecedented  scale.  The  opening  skir- 
mishes of  the  1964  national  election  cam- 
paign provide  a  clear  and  present  danger 
that  this  election  may  be  the  biggest  auction 
sale  In  history — the  sale  of  ballots  not 
solely  for  promises  but  for  hard  cash  The 
old-faahloned  wardheeler  who  rounded  up 
and  delivered  derelicts  to  the  polls  at  a  dol- 
lar a  vote  was  an  honest  man  compared  to 
the  widespread  public  Immorality  that  has 
Infected  otherwise  reputable,  respectable 
American  men  and  women  who  are  wUUng, 
even  eager,  to  turn  their  elected  representa- 
tives Into  "bagmen." 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  thU  Is  no  indict- 
ment of  many  Members  of  Congress.  Tliere 
are  some  who  bravely  resist  the  selfish  pres- 
sures from  back  home,  and  they  are  out- 
standing In  their  service  to  the  country.  Nor 
is  the  Immorality  confined  to  either  major 
political  party.  It  Involves  voters,  candi- 
dates, and  elected  officials  of  both  parties, 
but  inevitably  the  bulk  of  the  spending— or 
buying— the  bribing  power  If  you  will— rests 
with  the  party  In  office  Controlling  a  Fed- 
eral budget  of  almost  SlOO  billion,  the  tal- 
ented politicians  who  will  direct  the  admin- 
istration campaign  for  reelecUon  In  1964 
have  more  of  your  money  and  my  money  to 
spend  than  in  any  previous  election  In  our 
history — and  more  ways  to  buy  votes  with  It. 
They  hold  the  purse  strings  on  billions  of 
dollars  of  vote-getting  projects:  accelerated 
public  works,  urban  and  riiral  area  redevelop- 
ment, defense-space  contracts,  to  name  Just 
a  few.  Who  Is  so  naive  as  to  believe  they  will 
not  use  them  or  that  our  whole  electorate  is 
Incorruptible? 

The  spoils  system  Is  now  new  In  American 
political  life,  but  It  is  more  sophisticated, 
more  sinister  than  ever  before,  and  never 
have  we  seen  such  widespread  public  Indiffer- 
ence to — even  acceptance  of — political  brib- 
ery. Let's  not  put  the  blame  entirely  on 
the  offlcerholders  and  the  office  seekers. 
Your  political  officeholder  doesn't  become  a 
"bagman"  all  by  himself;  It  takes  two  to 
make  that  kind  of  a  deal.  The  voters  who 
consider  their  elected  representatives  as 
"bagmen"  fall  Into  two  categories,  but  in 
both  their  moral  guUt  U  Inescapable. 

Plrst  are  the  voters  who  send  their  man  to 
Washington  not  to  promote  good  govern- 
ment but  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting 
Federal   tax   or   deficit   financed   dollars   for 
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their  own  district  or  State,  even  for  their 
own  private  companies.  If  he  Xalls  to  de- 
liver, they  kick  him  out  of  offlee  by  electing 
someone  who  will.    These  are  the  "puahers." 

Second  are  the  "taker*,**  the  people  who 
vote  for  a  candidate  because  he  promises  fat- 
ter Federal  fund  handouts  than  his  op- 
ponent. If  he  doesn't  deliver,  he  gets  voted 
out,  too. 

In  either  case,  the  voter  sells  his  balloi  to 
buy  a  Congressman;  the  Congreesman  eeUe 
bis  high  office  to  buy  votes.  The  voter 
doesnt  support  the  candidate  who  deeervee 
support,  he  casts  his  vote  for  the  biggest 
briber.  I  find  It  difficult  to  rank  such  con- 
duct higher  In  the  moral  scale  than  the  awo- 
clatlon  of  politicians,  party  girls,  and  spies 
In  Oreat  Britain,  lliere  is  much  less  at- 
tractive perfume  Involved  in  seduction  by 
subsidy.  But  we  cannot  laugh  and  turn  the 
page  as  we  might  with  thoee  stories  from 
abroad.  The  critical  issue  of  national  po- 
litical morality  must  be  dealt  with  If  we  are 
ever  to  regain  responsible  government  here 
In  America. 

How  do  we  attack  the  cause  of  this  im- 
morality? We  must  go  to  the  source,  the 
reckless  extravagance  which  Is  corrupting 
the  electorate  and  undermining  responsible 
government.  If  you  have  an  extravagant 
wife  who  Is  spending  you  Into  the  poor- 
house,  prudence  dictates  that  you  cut  off 
her  checkbook  privileges,  her  cliarge  ac- 
counts, and  her  credit  cards  until  she  re- 
forms. You  must  curb  her  spending  au- 
thority. We  must  do  something  of  that  sort 
with  our  bureaucratic  big  spenders  here  In 
Washington,  we  must  curtaU  their  extrava- 
gances by  reducing  the  tax  money  and  credit 
they  have  to  hand  out.  The  administration 
proposes  to  spend  $98.8  billion  during  this 
fiscal  year  plus  authority  to  spend  another 
19  1  billion  at  a  later  date.  Is  tt  barely  pos- 
sible that  they  want  that  added  authority 
available  around  election  time  next  year? 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  recommended  117  specific  areas 
In  which  proposed  sjMndlng  can  and  should 
be  cut  VTltbout  Impairing  our  national  secu- 
rity in  our  essential  Oovemment  servlcee  In 
the  slightest  degree.  They  total  a  reduction 
of  S9.1  billion  In  spending  authority  and  $4.5 
billion  less  in  actual  cash  expenditures  for 
this  fiscal  year.  These  economies  can  t>e  In- 
creased by  returning  to  the  States,  eotmtiee, 
and  local  commonltles  the  responsibility  for 
projects  which  are  basically  local  in  nature. 
They  can  be  achieved  by  resisting  all  expend- 
itures for  new  functions  or  for  expansion 
of  existing  programs  unless  It  can  be  proved 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  such  pro- 
grams are  essential  to  the  urgent  national 
security  requirements  of  this  Nation. 

The  area  redevelopment  aaelstance  pro- 
gram is  a  case  In  point.  The  administration 
wants  to  spend  another  $4S6.S  million  to  ex- 
pand this  program  of  assistance  to  eo-called 
depressed  areas,  even  though  the  experience 
of  the  past  a  years  has  proven  that  this  pro- 
gram doesn't  work.  Xconomlcally  depre— ed 
areas  are  created  by  a  variety  of  factors  such 
as  changes  In  consumer  demand,  depletion  of 
resources,  changes  In  defense  procurement, 
or  In  the  location  of  defense  facilities,  de- 
centralization of  production,  lack  at  indus- 
trial diversification  and  technological  change. 
The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  has 
done  nothing  to  change  any  of  those  con- 
ditions which  cause  depressed  areas.  It  can- 
not. No  Federal  program  can.  Wlien  this 
program  was  initiated,  only  109  areas  in  the 
United  States  were  listed  olBclany  as  "de- 
pressed." Today,  this  sophisticated  spoils 
system  includes  1.000  eligible  areas  and  the 
Hat   18  growing. 

Where  does  this  vote  buying  labeled  as 
"assistance"  stop?  Is  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment to  pour  out  tax  money  and  boiiowed 
funds  endlessly  to  hall  out  every  community, 
every  Industry,  every  individual  company 
that  finds  Itself  In  trouble?  Or  la  the  proper 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  to  curtail 


thla  apenrtlng  In  order  to  create  nand 
foundations  for  sustained  economic  growth 
which  will  enable  the  whole  American  com- 
munity to  proaper? 

No  one  suggests  that  real  depressed  areas 
be  ignored.  I  do  contend  that  the  eOlutiaD 
of  our  depressed  area  problems  will  not  he 
solved  until  we  turn  from  Washington  to 
local  responsibility  and  local  leadership. 
Local  Initiative  certainly  Is  no  new  Idea. 
Oommunltles  like  Wlnston-Salem,  N.C.; 
Tampa,  Fla.;  Columbia,  B.C.;  and  Altoona, 
Pa.,  are  relying  on  nonprofit  organizations 
created  especially  to  provide  money  for  in- 
dustrial expansion.  There  are  more  than 
10,000  of  these  organizations  In  the  country. 
Another  method  of  local  self-help  consists 
of  mobilizing  the  community's  skills  and 
energies  to  attack  the  critical  problem  of 
urban  renewal.  Volxintary  organizations 
form  the  core  of  a  united  effort  to  determine 
the  iiM-oblems,  give  them  priorities  and  ar- 
range for  the  financing.  This  method  Is  now 
being  used  in  about  SO  cities,  and  is  being 
refined  In  several  pilot  cities  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  national  chamber. 

The  economies  in  Federal  spending  accom- 
panying such  a  return  to  local  responsibUlty 
are  enormous,  they  are  necessary,  and  they 
are  practical.  But  we  cannot  get  them 
without  a  radical  change  in  the  political 
mcnttUty  of  the  numerous  citizens  through- 
out otir  Nation.  We're  not  going  to  get  real 
economy  In  Government  so  long  as  many 
Members  of  Congress  continue  to  serve  as 
"bagmen"  for  their  constituents  and  so  long 
as  many  of  the  electorate  continue  to  pres- 
sure them  to  do  so. 

When  Mr.  Kemut  Gordon  took  office  as 
Director  of  the  Budget  last  January,  he 
waited  for  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
to  suggest  one  or  more  projects  In  his  district 
or  State  which  could  be  eliminated  or  post- 
poned in  the  Interest  of  economy.  Mr.  Gor- 
don put  a  folder  on  his  desk  to  hold  the  con- 
tributions that  should  pour  In.  Six  months 
later,  he  had  one  piece  of  paper  in  the  file. 
This  was  from  a  New  York  Congressman  who 
was  wiUing  to  give  up  a  minor  Long  Island 
ferry  project.  Congressional  economy  seems 
to  be  something  you  practice  on  someone 
else's  constituents. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  has  a  file  of  projects 
which  he  is  pushing  for  his  constituents,  or 
which  his  constituents  are  pushing  on  him. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  these  projects  would 
meet  the  test  of  real  national  necessity? 
Perhaps  you  gentlemen  of  the  press  coxild 
do  your  readers  and  your  country  a  service 
by  looking  into  those  files  and  asking  that 
question  of  your  Congressman  or  your 
Senator. 

Members  of  Congress  find  themselves 
under  almost  intolerable  pressure  from  their 
voters  to  get  more  and  more  Federal  hand- 
outs— apparently  in  the  belief  that  somebody 
else  Is  paying  for  them.  Make  no  mistake  : 
These  pressures  impair  the  eflecUveness  of 
our  Congressmen  and  Senators  to  the  point 
where  they  have  less  and  less  time  to  give 
adequate  attention  to  our  real  national  In- 
tereets  and  the  national  problems  Involved. 

I  vron't  be  surprised,  and  neither  will  you. 
If  we  find  a  few  normally  conservative,  econ- 
omy-minded Congressmen  from  the  cotton 
States  voting  in  favor  of  the  wasteful  addi- 
tional half  billion  dollars  for  ABA  a  few  days 
hence.  Cotton  legislation  is  also  at  stake. 
Can  anyone  question  that  the  pressure  of 
constituents'  self-interest  bears  heavily  on 
the  Judgments  and  time  of  our  lawmakers 
and  affects  to  some  degree  every  major  legis- 
lative decision?  When  a  Congressman  is 
not  consistent,  look  at  his  constituents. 

Government  supported  by  bread  and  clr- 
CUMS  has  been  with  tis  a  long  time  and  no 
one  believes  it  is  going  to  be  corrected  over- 
night. But  to  paraphrase  a  prominent  Bos- 
tonlan  temporarily  residing  here,  "let  us 
begin." 


The  need  Is  "to  awaken  the  pubUe  «m- 
selence  to  the  dangers  of  thle  something  far 
nothing  phlloeoidky,  to  restore  the  sense  of 
local  responsibility  In  our  eommuntties  and 
the  sense  of  Individual  reqmnslbillty  in  each 
of  our  eitlaens.  The  chamber  of  oonunerce 
is  trying  to  do  Just  that  in  cities  and  towns 
across  the  country,  and  there  is  a  growing 
recognition  of  personal  responsibility  stirring 
in  the  air.  You  news  prorpectors  and  inter- 
I»etera  may  disagree  with  ttie  chamber  of 
commerce  on  the  proper  solution  of  some 
of  the  great  public  issues  that  confront  \is. 
That  is  your  privilege.  But  surely  there  is 
no  disagreement  on  the  need  for  higher 
standards  of  morality  among  our  elected  offi- 
cials and  o\ir  citizens;  ttirely  there  Is  no 
quarrel  on  the  need  for  reasonable  economy 
in  Government  to  ease  our  growth  stifling 
tax  btirdens  and  bring  the  national  debt 
within  manageable  proportions. 

Each  of  us  may  have  a  bigger  stake  than 
we  realize  in  these  problems.  Modern  medi- 
cine is  doing  so  much  to  increase  our  life 
expectancy  that  we  had  better  denuuid  con- 
trol of  the  size  of  our  spending  and  otu- 
national  debt.  We  might  end  up  having  to 
pay  It  all  ourselves  instead  of  passing  it 
along  to  our  children.  Horrible  thought. 
Isn't  it,  to  anyone  except  a  responsible  citi- 
zen "With  a  high  sense  of  political  morality 
and  the  urgency  of  the  times. 


[From    the    Washington    (D.C.)    Post.    Aug. 
8,  1963] 

IlCMORALITT    CHAXOK    OuTKAGXS    CONCBXSSMKIf 

(By  Julius  Duscha) 

Two  Democratic  leaders  in  Congress  rose 
up  In  moral  indignation  yesterday  to  pro- 
test a  charge  by  Edwin  P.  Neilan,  president 
of  the  D.8.  Chamber  of  Conunerce,  that  the 
pork  barrel  is  as  Immoral  as  the  sex-and-spy 
scandal  in  Britain. 

The  morality  byplay  began  with  a  speech 
by  Neilan  before  the  National  Press  Club, 
then  moved  into  a  noisy  second  act  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and  reached  a  climax  when 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges 
got  into  the  third  act  with  an  outraged 
soliloquy. 

Both  Hodges  and  Mikx  Maksfielo,  Demo- 
crat, of  Montana,  the  Senate  Democratic 
leader,  tried  to  turn  the  day's  dramatic 
events  into  rave  reviews  for  the  beleaguered 
depressed  areas  program. 

In  his  blanket  indictment  Neilan  Included 
voters  "who  send  their  man  to  Washington 
not  to  promote  good  government  but  for  the 
express  purpose  of  getting  Federal  tax  or 
deficit-financed  dollars  for  their  own  district 
or  State,  even  for  their  own  private  compa- 
nies." 

Neilan  divided  voters  Into  "pushers"  who 
force  Members  of  Congress  to  get  Govern- 
ment contracts  as  the  price  of  reelection  and 
"takers  •  •  •  who  vote  for  a  candidate  be- 
cause he  promises  fatter  Federal  fund  hand- 
outs than  his  opponent." 

"In  either  case,"  Neilan  continued,  "the 
voter  sells  his  ballot  to  buy  a  Congressman; 
the  Congressman  sells  tils  high  office  to  buy 
votes.  The  voter  doesn't  support  the  candi- 
date who  deserves  support,  he  casts  his  vote 
for  the  biggest  briber. 

"I  find  it  difficult,"  he  concluded,  "to  rank 
such  conduct  higher  in  the  moral  scale  than 
the  association  of  politicians,  party  girls,  and 
spies  in  Great  Britain.  There  is  much  less 
attractive  perfiune  involved  in  seduction  by 
subsidy." 

NeUan  singled  out  the  depressed  areas 
program,  which  the  Kennedy  administration 
is  desperately  trying  to  revive  in  the  House, 
as  a  particularly  "sophisticated  spoils  sys- 
tem." 

MANsnxLO  was  morally  outraged  by  Nei- 
lan's speech  and  replied  to  It  on  the  Senate 
floor  even  before  the  Press  Club  audience  had 
heard  the  speech. 
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Itolylng  on  mAwmne*  copies  of  Nellan's 
spaecti.  liAJtaviBLa  toM  tb*  aeoftte:  "The 
fl«t  of  hla  ramarta  to  tta*t  w«  in  Congreas 
ar«  Immoral,  our  oo—OtuenU  arc  Immoral, 
the  Federal  OoverniBMit  la  Immoral  and  aU 
Pederal-StaU  profraaa  are  Immoral." 

Such  charges  are  an  "affront*'  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  lUifvnBi*  added. 

In  the  House,  Demoeratle  whip  Hai^  Bocos. 
Democrat,  of  Loulataaa.  also  was  outraged. 
He  told  the  House  that  to  compcu-e  activities 
of  Congressmen  to  "the  sex-and-aecurtty 
■candals  of  Great  Britain  Is  unbecoming  to 
the  president"  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 

Chairman  WaioaT  Patmam.  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  of  the  House  Banking  Committee, 
which  U  handling  tha  depressed  areas  legis- 
lation, said  he  was  "shocked  that  there 
should  be  a  man  of  such  vaet  Ignorance 
and  unlimited  lll-wUl  heading"  the  chamber 

Scarcely  had  the  curtain  fallen  on  the  con- 
greaslonal  act  when  Commerce  Department 
duplicating  machines  were  turning  out  a 
statement  by  Secretary  Hodgea  expressing 
alarm  at  Nellan's  "derogatory"  speech. 

"It  Is  not  proper  or  factual."  Hodges  de- 
clared, "to  accuse  liembers  of  Congress  and 
the  administration  of  'Immorality"  because  of 
spending  for  urban  renewal,  defense  con- 
tracts, ARA  (Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration), and  so  forth,  as  mentioned  in  bis 
talk." 

Last  June  the  Bovise  defeated  legislation 
to  give  the  ARA  HU  million  in  additional 
authority  to  make  loans  and  grants  to  de- 
pressed areas.  The  admlnUtration  U  trying 
to  reverse  that  dedston  with  a  new  vote  in 
the  House. 


CODE  OP  ETHICS  FOR  GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  th*t  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpbih]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years 
ago  Congress  enacted  a  widely  heralded 
congressional  resolution  known  as  the 
Code  of  Ethics  for  Oovemment  Employ- 
ees, sponsored  by  the  dlstingiiished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  BiwirxTT].  It 
has  become  the  standard  of  conduct  for 
pubUc  servants,  elected  and  otherwise, 
in  all  three  branches  of  Oovemment. 

As  our  distincolshed  colleague  from 
California  [Mr.  Boi  WilsokI  has  point- 
ed out,  only  too  often  the  public  becomes 
apathetic  about  such  codes  and  forgets 
about  their  existence.  Therefore,  I  feel 
it  is  healthy  and  In  the  Nations  best 
Interest  for  Congress  to  reemphaslze  and 
reafflrm  its  concurrence  In  the  princi- 
ples set  forth  In  the  code.  I  agree,  too, 
with  the  gentleman  that  we  should  go 
further.  The  earlier  resolution  adopted 
by  Congress  corered  Government  em- 
ployees. It  was  assumed  to  apply 
chiefly  to  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  GoTemment.  I  would  like 
to  see  its  language  broadened  so  that  the 
code  of  ethics  will  clearly  apply  to 
Members  of  Congress  as  well.  Hence.  I 
am  privileged  to  Join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomla  in  cosponsoring 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  202.  I 
trust  the  resolution,  like  Its  predecessor, 
will  receive  a  resounding  vote  of  ap- 
proval. 


NORTHEAST  AIRLINES— OUTRAGE 
GROWS 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  ClsvilandI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RccoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  E>akota? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  2  weeks  I  have  commented 
on  five  occasions  on  various  aspects  of 
the  recent  CAB  decision  which  decapi- 
tates Northeast  Airlines.  As  returns  are 
beginning  to  come  In  from  all  over  the 
country  and  the  full  Impact  of  this  out- 
rageous decision  is  coming  into  focus, 
there  Is  mounting  pressure  that  some- 
thing be  done  and  done  Immediately  to 
remedy  this  great  wron^. 

Today  New  EIngland  Congressmen  and 
Senators  have  begun  to  move  on  a  broad 
bipartisan  front.  At  a  meeting  here  in 
the  Capital  of  our  Nation,  called  by  Con- 
gressman Bradford  Morse  and  Congress- 
man Thomas  O  Nelll.  James  Austin,  the 
president  of  the  embattled  Northeast 
Airlines,  appeared  by  invitation  before 
a  meeting  of  New  England  Senators  and 
Congressmert  Decisive  action  has  been 
decided  upon.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Congressman  Morse,  has 
been  designated  to  draft  a  letter  for  sig- 
nature by  New  England  Congressmen 
and  Senators.  This  letter  will  ask  CAB 
for  Important  Interim  action. 

Northeast  Alrhnes.  which  is  New  Eng- 
land's only  commercial  airline,  has. 
against  great  odds,  developed  a  record 
of  which  we  In  New  England  can  be 
proud.  They  have  recently  received  a 
National  Safety  Council  Award  and  have 
also  been  named  first  in  ontime  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  more  at  stake 
than  the  life  and  death  of  Northeast. 
Jobs  are  at  stake.  Not  only  the  thou- 
sands of  jobs  of  those  working  for  North- 
east Airlines  and  related  services,  but 
Jobs  in  the  area  served  by  Northeast. 
New  England  industry  has  become  in- 
creasingly dependent  on  air  transporta- 
tion. It  would  be  sheer  folly  for  us  to 
let  Northeast  go  down  the  drain.  In 
addition  to  Industry,  the  recreational 
facilities  of  northern  New  England  must 
be  served  by  air  transportation.  In  New 
Hampshire  our  fine  educational  institu- 
tions and  our  rapidly  expjmdlng  recrea- 
tion Industry,  together  with  our  growing 
manufacturing  economy,  are  all  depend- 
ent in  ever-increasing  degree  on  air 
transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Informed  opinion  from 
all  over  this  country  has  been  shocked  by 
the  unfairness  of  this  unprecedented 
CAB  decision.  In  one  stroke  they  sev- 
ered the  Jugular  vein  of  Northeast  Air- 
lines and  the  same  stroke  cuts  the  heart 
out  of  competition  on  the  air  routes  from 
New  England  to  Florida.  The  public  Is 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  competitive 
forces.  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Keivnedy  and  Senator  Saltonstall  to 
have  the  Justice  Department  inquire  Into 
the  potential  monopoly  situation  that 
will  develop  if  this  decision  Is  allowed  to 
stand. 


Mr  Speaker.  It  Is  most  encouraging  to 
me  to  witness  the  bipartisan  concerted 
effort  that  is  being  waged  on  behalf  of 
New  England's  beleaguered  airline.  For 
too  long  New  England  has  failed  to  au:t 
In  full  concert  to  protect  and  foster  its 
own. 

Mr  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  about 
the  CAB  tentative  decision.  Because 
many  of  my  colleagues  may  not  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  this  decision,  I 
am  including  it  here.  I  commend  to  my 
coUeague-s"  attention  the  dissenting  opin- 
ion of  Vice  Chairman  Murphy  and  mem- 
tKT  Minetti: 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  today  an- 
nounced that  It  has  tentatively  decided  to 
deny  renewal  of  Northeast  Airlines"  certifi- 
cate authority  to  engage  in  »lr  transporta- 
tion south  of  New  York.  The  Board's  deci- 
sion is  based  upon  a  finding  that  there  is 
no  present  need  for  a  third  carrier  in  the 
New  Yorlt-Florlda  market.  The  Board  also 
determined  that  it  would  promptly  restore 
N  jftheast  to  a  subsidy  status  under  section 
406  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  as  soon  as 
Northeast  terminated  Its  operations  south 
of  New  York  The  carrier's  authority  to 
operate  south  of  New  York  was  originally 
griuited  In  Septemt>er  1956  for  a  6-year  pe- 
rlrxl.  and  will  continue  by  operation  of  law 
until  the  carrier's  application  for  renewal 
Is  filially  determined  by  the  Board. 

B.ised  upon  the  formal  record  made  in 
this  proceeding,  the  Board  decided  that  in 
the  New  York-Florida  market  (1)  the  pub- 
lic benefits  anticipated  when  the  certificate 
was  granted  have  not  materialized.  (2)  the 
future  prospects  for  operation  of  Northeasts 
system  on  a  profitable  basis  are  extremely 
remote,  and  (3)  the  remaining  two  carriers 
are  capable  of  meeting  the  requirements  of 
this  market. 

Northeast  was  temporarily  certificated  on 
the  New  York-Florida  route  with  the  expec- 
tation that  the  New  York-Florida  market 
would  continue  to  grow  substantially  as  it 
had  in  the  past,  that  Northeast  would  be- 
come a  subsidy-free  and  profitable  carrier 
as  a  result  of  Its  operations  to  Florida,  and 
that  significant  improvements  in  service  to 
the  traveling  public  would  occur,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  services  between  New 
England  and  points  south  of  New  York. 
These  benefits  have  not  been  realized  and 
the  record  offers  no  reasonable  expectation 
that  they  will  be  forthcoming  if  Northeast's 
certificate  were  renewed. 

As  to  Northeast's  operations  north  of  New 
York  City  the  Board  intends  to  restore  the 
carrier  to  subsidy  eligibility  under  section 
406  of  the  act  in  order  to  permit  continua- 
tion of  needed  services  in  that  area.  In  the 
event  that  dUruptions  should  occur  In  the 
Northeast  services,  the  Board  will  exercise 
its  full  authority  to  maintain  or  provide  an 
adequate  level  of  local  service  in  New  Eng- 
land 

Today's  announcement  does  not  constitute 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  final  decision 
in  the  proceeding  It  will  be  formally  en- 
tered and  Issued  promptly. 

DISSENTING      OPINION      or      VICE     CHAIRMAN 
MUaPHT    AND    MEMBEB    MINrTTI 

We  would  renew  Northeast's  certificate  in 
the  New  York-Florida  market  as  well  as  grant 
it  subsidy  for  required  local  service  opera- 
tions In  New  England.  There  Is  a  substantliU 
continuing  need,  as  found  by  our  examiner, 
for  a  third  carrier  In  the  fiourishing.  heavily 
traveled  New  York-Florida  market  and,  with 
subsidy,  to  which  we  all  agree  Northeast  is 
entitled  for  local  service  In  New  England,  atiy 
serious  doubt  as  to  its  fitness  and  ability  to 
continue  as  a  sound,  viable  carrier  is  com- 
pletely dispelled. 

The  finding  of  the  examiner  that  there  is 
a  need  for  three  carriers  In  the  New  York- 
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Florida  market,  which  Is  one  of  the  largest 
passenger  markets  in  the  world,  was  sup- 
ported by  practically  all  parties  In  this  case 
except  Northeast's  competitors.  Eastern  and 
National.  Moreover,  such  a  finding  is  con- 
sistent with  past  and  recent  decisions  of  this 
Boftrd. 

For  example,  the  Board  has  fotxnd  a  need 
for  four  carriers  In  the  New  Tork-Chicago 
market  and  the  Los  Angeles-San  Francisco 
market:  for  three  carriers  in  13  other  major 
markets,  namely,  Chicago-Miami,  Chicago- 
Tampa,  Chicago-Atlanta,  New  York-San 
Francisco,  California-Hawaii,  New  Tork- 
Detrolt,  Chicago-San  Francisco,  Chicago- 
Denver,  New  York-Atlanta,  New  Tork-Blr- 
mlngham  and  New  York-New  Orleans.  New 
York-San  Juan. 

The  record  shows  that  this  market  has  ex- 
perienced a  healthy,  progreaslve  growth 
averaging  1  to  6  percent  per  annimi  and  now 
generates  nearly  3  billion  passenger  miles 
and  approximately  2  mUllon  passengers  per 
annum. 

Consequently,  we  agree  with  the  examiner 
that :  "To  set  aside  a  market  involving  nearly 
3  million  annual  passengers  for  two  carrlera 
could  well  be  considered  a  protected  market 
for  the  few." 

The  competitive  sptu-  furnished  by  North- 
east has  contributed  substantially  to  stimu- 
lating the  market  and  Improving  its  service. 
By  once  again  entrusting  it  to  two  carriers 
we  are  turning  back  the  clock,  downgrading 
the  needs  and  convenience  of  the  traveling 
public  and  risking  the  loss  of  noticeable  im- 
provements of  service  resulting  from  North- 
east's entry  In  the  market. 

Solicitude  for  the  well-being  of  Sastem 
has  undoubtedly  influenced  the  majority 
decision  to  eliminate  Northeast  in  the  New 
York-Florida  market.  However,  this  deci- 
sion Is  an  equal  boon  to  National  which  Is 
enjoying  Its  greatest  era  of  prosperity  on  a 
recently  enlarged  route  system  extending 
from  Boston  Hart>or  to  San  Francisco  Bay 
along  segments  embracing  a  number  of  rich 
markets  and  great  population  centers.  Spe- 
cial protection  for  National  Is  not  Justified  by 
a  scintilla  of  evidence  In  the  record.  East- 
ern's temporary  difficulties  are  not  attribut- 
able to  any  weaknesses  Inherent  in  its  route 
system  and  Its  able  and  wise  management  is 
progressively  moving  it  forward.  Meet  im- 
portantly, the  record  falls  to  show  that  either 
Eastern  or  National  suffered  any  losses  In  this 
market  because  of  competition  from  North- 
east. Undoubtedly,  Eastern  will  become  the 
dominant  carrier  in  this  market.  National. 
however,  will  ahare  on  a  lesser  percentage 
the  valuable  estate  of  Northeast  which  we 
now  preemptively  foreclose. 

Thus,  after  7  years  of  diligent  effort  In  de- 
veloping Its  Florida  route — a  7-year  campaign 
against  great  odds — Northeast  la  now  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  achieving  some 
economic  reward  for  its  valuable  service  to 
the  public.  This  means,  in  our  Judgment. 
not  only  a  present  reward  to  Eastern  and  Na- 
tional, but  also  the  inevitable  designation 
of  some  other  third  carrier  within  the  near 
future  since  the  majority  is  unable  to  find. 
without  equivocation,  that  a  third  carrier 
should  be  forever  barred  as  a  matter  of 
policy  from  this  market— one  of  the  two 
largest  passenger  markets  In  the  world. 

Certain  equitable  factors  in  favor  of  North- 
east cannot  be  Ignored.  It  has  borne  the 
burden  of  unsubsldlzed  service  for  many 
New  England  communities  for  7  long  years. 
thus  saving  the  Federal  Treasury  more  than 
115  million  while  similar  services  were  being 
and  are  now  being  heavily  subsidised  in  all 
other  areas  of  the  United  States.  We  note 
that  our  colleagues  recognise  the  duty  of 
the  Oovernment  to  afford  these  New  England 
communities  equal  subsidy  treatment,  but 
would  withhold  it  tinleas  Northeast  sur- 
renders Its  one  and  only  long-haul  route.  No 
standard  of  public  interest  requires  this. 
No  provision  of  any  law  compels  It. 


Northeast  has  not  requested  subsidy  in 
this  case.  But  it  is  plain  to  us  that  it  Is  en- 
titled to  subsidy  for  its  local  services — a  view 
to  which  the  majority  subscribes — and  such 
revenues  coupled  with  profitable  operations 
over  the  New  York-Florida  route  would  as- 
sure the  carrier  of  a  solid  future  and  secure 
its  Bturvlval  without  a  promiscuous  merger. 

Profits  from  the  New  York-Florida  route 
would  diminish  or  offset  the  subsidy  require- 
ments for  Northeast's  services  and,  thus,  ac- 
cord with  congressional  and  executive  policy 
to  hold  subsidy  within  reasonable  bounds. 
Tlie  cost  of  certificating  a  substitute  local 
service  carrier  In  New  England  cannot  now 
be  approximated  but,  obviously,  would  be 
substantial  if  Northeast  is  forced  to  cease 
operations. 

Tlie  recent  extraordinary  steps  under- 
taken by  Toolco  to  reorganize  the  debt  struc- 
ture of  the  carrier  so  as  to  place  It  on  a 
sound  financial  basis  demonstrates  man- 
agement's conviction  In  the  ability  of  North- 
east to  survive  with  the  Florida  route,  even 
in  the  absence  of  subsidy. 

Of  major  concern  to  us  Is  the  crippling 
effect  which  this  decision  will  have  on  the 
large  pool  of  skilled  employees  of  Northeast 
and  its  effect  upon  many  cities  and  com- 
munities in  New  England,  an  area  of  the 
cotmtry  already  suffering  from  a  deteriorat- 
ing railroad  transportation  system.  We  can- 
not overlook  the  fact  that  New  England  has 
been  adversely  affected  by  a  number  of  re- 
cent economic  developments  and  can  ill  af- 
ford this  setback  to  its  employment  and  in- 
dustrial well-being. 

While  the  majority  would  proffer  subsidy 
and  expressed  willingness  to  take  corrective 
action  in  the  event  of  any  major  disruption 
in  service,  the  meastires  available  for  such 
action  are  unspecified  and  imtested  and,  at 
best,  speculative.  We  fall  to  see  the  neces- 
sity for  creating  such  a  risk  or  depriving  this 
area  of  the  benefits  of  Northeast's  continued 
services. 


ETHICAL  STANDARDS  DURING 
VARIOUS  ADMINISTRATIONS 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Stinson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
an  interesting  article  published  last 
night  In  the  Evening  Star.  The  article 
concerns  the  difference  in  ethical  stand- 
ards during  various  administrations: 
(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Stcu-, 

Aug.  7,   1963] 
Ethical  Conduct  ik  High  Officx — ^Reaction 

TO    KOBTH    ROLX    ON    TFX    Callxd    MnJ>EB 

Than  That  in  Dixon- Yates  Casz 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

The  level  of  indignation  on  the  ethical 
standards  of  high  officials  seems  to  fluctuate 
from  one  presidential  administration  to  an- 
other. 

This  particular  comment  has  only  to  do 
with  how  the  conduct  of  public  officials  is 
viewed  and  reported,  not  with  the  substance 
of  an  official's  ethical  conduct. 

But  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  strange  con- 
trast that  there  was  so  much  public  and 
press  indignation  over  the  conduct  of 
Adolphe  H.  Wenzell  in  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration and  so  little  over  the  conduct 
of  Fred  Korth  in  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. 

Yet,  both  are  bankers.  Both  are  or  were 
involved  in  the  award  of  Oovemment  con- 


tracts to  concerns  which  were  doing  business 
with  their  banks.  Mr.  Wenzell  was  a  vice 
president  of  First  Boston  Corp.,  a  major 
flnanclal  institution,  and  gave  flnancial  ad- 
vice to  sponsors  of  the  Dixon -Yates  contract 
for  a  generating  plant  at  Memphis,  Term., 
whUe  serving  as  an  unsalaried  consultant  to 
the  Budget  Bureau  on  the  same  general  sub- 
ject. 

Fred  Korth  is  former  president  and  still  a 
large  stockholder  in  the  Continental  Bank 
of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  which  made  a  substan- 
tial loan  to  help  keep  financially  afloat  Fort 
Worth's  biggest  Industry,  Oeneral  Dynamics 
Corp.  Mr.  Korth  also  is  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  He  favored  granting  an  |8  billion 
contract  to  General  Dynamics  for  construc- 
tion of  a  big  new  flghter-bomber  aircraft 
called  TFX. 

Evidence  before  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee shows  Mr.  Korth  had  16  conferences  with 
and  5  phone  calls  to  "longtime  friends"  of 
General  Dynamics  during  the  period  when 
It  was  decided  to  give  the  contract  to  the 
Fort  Worth  firm  instead  of  to  the  lower 
bidding  Boeing  Corp. 

Some  strong  statements  have  been  made 
in  Congress  on  his  continuing  mterest  \n 
the  bank  which  made  the  loan  to  the  com- 
pany that  got  the  TFX  contract.  The  rela- 
tionship is  called  in  the  Oongxxssional 
Record  "a  pattern  of  activity  that  compares 
with  the  RFC  scandals,  the  activity  of  T. 
Lamar  Caudle  of  the  Truman  era,  or  the 
Talbot  case  and  Dlxon-Yates  case  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration."  It  is  stated 
that  this  Is  a  real  Texas-size  scandal. 

Whether  Mr.  Korth  was  involved  In  a 
statutory  conflict  of  interest  is  something 
a  court  could  decide,  if  the  matter  were  of 
a  nature  to  be  submitted  to  a  court. 

In  this  connection  the  comments  of  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  in  United  Statet  v.  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Generating  Co.  might  be  held 
to  be  applicable.  This  case  involved  the 
cancellation  of  the  Dlxon-Yates  contract  in 
a  hot  political  atmosphere  and  whether  or 
not  the  Mississippi  Valley  Corp.  was  entitled 
to  $1,867,645.66  in  damages.  The  Court  of 
Claims  awarded  these  damages.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  vacated  the  award  on  the 
ground  that  the  contract  was  invalidated 
and  tainted  by  Mr.  Wenzell's  dual  role. 

Justice  Warren  chose  the  occasion  for  a 
Supreme  Court  sermon  on  what  conflict  of 
interest  '^s  and  it  proved  to  be  a  highly 
moralistic  and,  some  would  say,  extralegal 
concept.  But  It  is  the  law  of  the  land,  as 
interpreted. 

To  be  guilty  of  conflict  of  Interest,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  been  corrupt.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  gained  anything  per- 
sonally, or  to  have  been  promised  anything 
personally.  It  is  only  necessary  to  be  will- 
fully involved  iji  a  situation  that  tempts 
dishonor. 

"The  statute,"  said  the  Chief  Justice,  "Is 
more  concerned  with  what  might  have  hap- 
pened in  a  given  situation  than  with  what 
actually  happened.  It  attempts  to  prevent 
honest  Government  agents  from  succumb- 
ing to  temptation  by  making  it  illegal  for 
them  to  enter  Into  relationships  which  are 
fraught  with  temptation." 

This  stem  and  truly  Presbyterian  moral- 
ity sets  a  high  standard  of  conduct.  The 
logic  of  circumstances  alone  is  enough,  in 
the  Warren  version,  to  taint  a  public  official, 
for  he  may  be  subconsclotisly  tempted  to 
ingratiate  himself  to  sponsors  who  were  in 
a  position  to  affect  the  fortunes  of  himself 
and  his  flrm. 

How  many  Federal  public  officials  really 
know  what  Spartan  righteousness  the  law 
demands  of  them?  How  much  longer  are 
they  to  remain  Ignorant? 


PIERRE  SAUNOER,  TALENT  SCOUT 

Mr.  SHORT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
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New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wi»i»au.1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  tn  the  Rccohb 

ftn^  Include  extraneons  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tbe  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  DakoU? 

There  was  no  otatleciion. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr  Speakir.  the 
Washington.  D.C..  Post  of  August  8.  1963, 
page  A3,  reported  that  Lulu  Porter,  an 
obscure  **pops"  sln^r  from  the  west 
coast,  was  In  Washington  yesterday, 
being  briefed  for  her  assignment  as 
American  representative  at  the  Polish 
Intematiooal  Sonc  Festival  later  this 
month. 

The  Washington  Post  adds  the  piquant 
bit  of  information  that  Lulu  Porter  "was 
suggested  for  the  assignment  by  Presi- 
dential Press  Secretary  Pierre  Salinger, 
who  saw  her  act  In  a  coast  nightclub 
earlier  this  year.- 

I  am  sure  that  this  news  Item  will  be 
of  great  Interest  to  American  artists.  Just 
as  It  win  surely  be  of  Interest  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  which  may  not  Icnow 
all  there  is  to  know  about  the  new  order 
of  things. 

Some  of  our  American  artists  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  difBcuIty  trying  to  go 
abroad  under  the  broad  authority  of  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  IMl. 

Pot  a  niimber  of  years,  under  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  this  Nation's  exchange 
program  in  the  arts  was  managed  by  the 
Amerlean  Nattanal  Theater  and  Acade- 
my, and  this  fine  organization  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  our  foreign 
policy  by  Its  mADagement  of  this  pro- 
gram for  the  State  Department. 

The  Mutual  Edraeatlonal  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  at  1961  continued  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Arts  created 
under  section  10  of  the  International 
Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Par- 
ticipation Act  ot  1056,  the  monbers  of 
which  are  aMXilnted  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

This  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts 
was  largely  tnaetiye  while  this  Nation's 
cultural  exchange  program  was  man- 
aged by  the  American  National  Theater 
and  Academy.  Earlier  this  year  changes 
were  made  by  the  State  Department,  and 
this  Advlaary  Committee  was  reacti- 
vated. 

Soothing  statements  were  made  about 
the  imst  inadequacies  of  this  cultural  ex- 
change program,  and  glowing  promises 
were  made  about  the  steps  which  would 
be  taken  to  Improve  and  strengthen  tiiis 
program. 

Now  we  find  that  the  way  for  an 
American  artist  to  be  chosen  to  partici- 
pate In  our  NatlOD's  cultural  exchange 
programs  Is  to  be  seen  in  a  nightclub  by 
a  White  House  oflBdal.  If  one  of  these 
ofllciak.  especially  If  be  happens  at  the 
same  time  to  be  the  Presidential  Press 
Secretary.  Ukes  «n  act,  an  artist  Is  "in 
like  Plynn." 

If  the  choice  of  artists  has  now  been 
moved  from  the  American  National 
Theater  and  Academy  to  the  White 
House,  and  the  i)er8onnel  in  these  pro- 
grams is  to  be  selected,  not  by  an  im- 
partial advtoiKT  committee  on  the  arts 
made  up  of  iHmtingitimhjui  cultural  lead- 
ers widely  recognised  for  their  ability  in 


the  arts,  but  by  important  administra- 
tion officials  who  have  no  real  expertise 
in  the  arts  at  all.  then  thb  program  ha.s 
fallen  on  very  evil  days  Indeed. 

The  New  Prontier  In  Uie  arts  must  ap- 
pear, to  majiy  young  and  aspiring  Air.er- 
ican  artists,  to  stand  fur  tiiLs  old.  tucd 
and  familiar  principle:  "It  i.snt  how  able 
you  are  but  whom  you  know  tliat  mat- 
ters ■• 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  offfrinE:  this  romn^fnt 
I  do  not  pretend  to  any  great  knowU-diijo 
m  the  arts.  I  can  .say  only  this,  that  I 
know  what  I  like.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
any  special  knowledge  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  me  to  select  an 
American  representative  fur  the  Poh.sh 
International  Song  Festival,  or  any 
other  festival  for  that  matter.  ?\>r  thi.s 
reason.  I  would  prefer  to  leave  it  to  an 
impartial  advisory  conimitU'c  of  the  arts, 
and,  I  am  sure,  so  would  the  Membt-rs  of 
this  House  who  voted  for  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchantje  Act 
of  1961  and  the  International  Cultural 
Exchange  and  Trade  Pair  Participation 
Act  of  1956. 

Mr.  Salinger  clearly  knows  what  he 
likes,  too.  but  it  may  be  doubted  that  he 
Is  any  more  knowledgeable  about  art 
than  any  of  tiie  rest  of  us.  However,  it 
would  take  a  brave  State  Department 
official,  indeed,  to  tuni  down  a  singer  or 
any  other  artLst  selected  by  as  important 
an  official  as  the  Presidential  Press  Sec- 
retary. 

I  may  be  wrong  but  I  would  gues.s  that 
it  would  be  a  very  rare  Representative 
or  Senator  who  ever  has  had  a  similar 
opportunity  to  sugge.st  an  artist  for  par- 
ticipation in  an  international  cultural 
program. 

One  of  the  thmgs  which  concerns  me 
In  this  matter  is  that  there  are  a  number 
of  young  artists  who  have  never  ap- 
peared in  a  nightclub,  and  who,  as  a  re- 
sult, may  never  be  seen  by  the  Presiden- 
tial secretary  and.  therefore,  may  never 
have  the  opportunity  to  participate  In 
one  of  our  Nation's  international  cul- 
tural exchange  programs. 

For  instance,  there  are  serious  young 
artists  who  view  tiielr  career  as  artists 
with  such  clear  perception  that  they 
would  want  to  concentrate  on  develop- 
ing the  skills  necessary  to  api:)ear  as  con- 
cert artists  in  much  the  same  way  Van 
CUbum  did,  and  would  not  have  time  to 
appear  In  nightclubs.  Even  If  they  had 
time,  nightclubs  might  not  be  Interested. 

Appearances  In  a  nightclub  might  not 
do  anything  at  all  to  advance  such  a 
serious  career  In  concert  or  symphony 
music.  In  fact,  nightclub  appearances 
might  be  a  distinct  disadvantaRe  to  a 
career  In  serious  music. 

There  are  young  people  In  our  colleges 
and  universities  who  are  majoring  In  the 
arts  and  who  want  to  have  careers  as 
teachers.  They.  too.  might  not  want  to 
have  to  go  on  the  nightclub  circuit. 
Are  they  to  be  counted  out  of  the  running 
too,  like  the  serious  young  artists  I  have 
mentioned,  if  they  do  not  go  on  the 
nightclub  circuit? 

I  think  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  has.  as 
its  great  purpose,  the  development  of 
friendly  relations  with  other  peoples. 

It  is  not  the  private  domam  of  any 
high  of&cial,  and  this  great  act  of  tlie 


Congress  \^111  be  Irreparably  harmed  if 
it  Is  Ignored  In  our  Nation's  cultural  ex- 
changes with  other  nations,  and.  espe- 
cially. If  it  Is  Ignored  by  the  White  House. 
The  president  of  Princeton  University. 
Dr  Robert  F  Goheen.  ha.s  ably  expressed 
Uie  feeliiiKS  of  many  of  us  about  Uie  role 
of  the  arts  In  our  relations  with  other 
nations  and  other  peoples. 

Dr    Gk)heen  wrote  in  part  as  follows: 

We  need  to  leiirn  to  know  and  to  respect 
the  culture  of  taher*  their  hlst*^)ry.  tlielr 
ri'Ilglun.  their  art.  the  things  they  ViUue  us 
tlielr  own.  Only  In  this  wuy  can  we  hope 
for  enlarged  rapport  with  the  peoples  of 
lit  her  liind.s — f>r  expect  them  to  Join  with  us 
t;l;idly  In  the  quest  for  a  peaceable  world 
order,  built  upon  mutual  advantage  and 
mutual  respect. 

The  ba.sic  purpose  of  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  F.xchanpe  Act  of 
1961,  as  set  forth  in  its  preamble  Is  as 
follows,  and  I  quote  It  here  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  art  experts  In  the 
White  House: 

The  purpose  of  this  act  Is  to  enable  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  In- 
crease mutual  undersUindlng  t>etween  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  other  countries  by  means  of  educational 
and  cultural  exchanfje;  t(j  strengthen  the  ties 
which  unite  us  with  other  nations  by  demnn- 
strating  the  educational  and  cultural  In- 
terests, derelopmenta,  and  achievements  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions, and  the  contributions  being  made 
U>ward  a  peaceful  and  more  fruitful  life  for 
people  throughout  the  world;  to  promote 
International  cooperation  for  educational 
and  cultural  advancement:  and  thus  to  as- 
.sl«t  In  the  development  of  friendly,  sym- 
(Mthetic,  and  peaceful  relations  between  the 
UnlttKl  States  and  the  other  countries  of 
the  world. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  some  nightclub 
artists  are  not  great  artists,  for  many 
indeed  are.  and  many  have  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  purposes  of 
our  foreign  policy  as  spelled  out  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  which  I 
have  Just  quoted. 

It  Is  only  to  say  that  when  selections 
are  made  by  a  high  official  of  the  Wiiite 
House  rather  than  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Arts  established  by  law. 
then  questions  are  bound  to  be  asked,  for 
the  Important  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram may  be  greatly  harmed  if  the 
procedures  authorized  by  Congress  in 
law  are  ignored. 


NEW     IMMIGRATION    LEGISLATION 

Mr  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  tMr.  Rzn>]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  suid 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
af  t<'r  2  Vii  years'  delay  and  Inaction,  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  has  finally  put  In  an  Im- 
migration bill.  H.R,  7700 — once  consid- 
ered urgent. 

The  bill  appears  to  have  been  hastily 
drawn  and  to  contain  considerable  in- 
ternal inconsistencies.    More  important. 
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the  bill  appears  to  contain  grave  defects 
of  administrative  feasibility  and  equity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  clear  and  press- 
ing need  for  an  Immigration  bill  repre- 
senting a  carefully  thought-out  approach 
of  thorough  and  workable  reform  to  our 
discriminatory  immigration  laws.  I  am 
currently  engaged — as  are  a  number  of 
other  Members — In  attempting  to  work 
out  a  bUl  which  we  hope  will  reflect  this 
kind  of  approach. 

Mr.  Sipeaker,  pending  the  development 
of  such  a  bipartisan  bill  there  Is  an  ur- 
gency to  make  imiting  of  families  a  pres- 
ent reality.  I  am,  therefore,  Introducing 
a  bill  today  which  would  have  that  effect. 

The  current  cutoff  date  for  nonquota 
status  in  preferences  2  and  3  is 
July  1,  1961,  while  In  preference  4  it 
is  March  31,  1954.  Thus  the  parents  and 
unmarried  children  of  UJS.  citizens,  if 
registered  prior  to  July  1,  1961,  are  being 
admitted,  while  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  same  family  are  denied  entry  if  reg- 
istered any  time  after  March  31,  1954. 

I  propose  to  extend  the  cutoff  date  for 
nonquota  status  in  preference  4  from 
March  31,  1954,  to  January  1. 1958. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  clearly  a  compel- 
ling need  to  reunite  these  families.  I  can 
see  no  reason  for  these  imfortunate  peo- 
ple to  have  to  await  the  lengthy  delib- 
erations accompanying  a  complete  over- 
haul of  our  immigration  law. 


THREE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY- 
FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  HAMP- 
TON. N.H. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wtmam]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In 
my  district  many  of  the  oldest  commu- 
nities in  the  Nation — communities  that 
have  played  a  major  part  In  the  original 
founding  of  our  great  Nation.  One  such 
town  is  Hampton,  N.H.  On  August  15 
through  18.  this  town,  one  ot  the  fastest 
growing  commimities  in  my  home  State 
is  celebrating  its  325th  anniversary.  This 
town,  on  the  Atlantic  seacoast.  Is  re- 
splendent with  historical  heritage.  It 
has  contributed  much  to  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  to  the  New  E^land 
States  and  to  the  United  States  through 
the  active  role  its  citizens  have  played 
in  military  and  naval  affairs,  politics, 
commerce,  marine  development,  religion, 
and  education.  In  recent  years  its  fame 
as  a  leader  in  recreation  has  attracted 
worldwide  renown.  I  feel  that  the  Na- 
tion would  like  to  share  In  this  great  his- 
torical heritage. 

I,  therefore,  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  this  milestone  in  the  life  and 
growth  of  Hampton,  N.H.  I  include  an 
article  concerning  the  history  of  Hamp- 
ton by  the  late  Reverend  Edgar  Warren, 
the  pastor  of  the  Hampton  Congrega- 
tional Church  for  many  years.  This  vig- 
nette of  history  shows  once  again  that 
the  strength  of  America  and  its  promise 


of  the  future  lies  in  the  home,  the  church, 
the  schools,  and  the  community: 

Tbmmm  HxnnttSD  ams  TwKKTT-nrrH  Amni- 
vnsast  of  thx  foundino  of  thk  towm  of 
Hampton,  N.H. — An  Ou)  Town  bt  thx  Sea 

(By  the  late  Reverend  Edgar  Warren,  pastor 
emerlttu,  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Hampton,  N.H.) 

On  a  bright  October  afternoon,  325  years 
ago,  the  gulls  wheeling  in  ceaseless  circles 
and  the  foxes  peering  curiously  out  of  their 
coverts,  were  startled  to  see  a  shsJlop  beating 
its  way  slowly  up  the  winding  waters  of  a 
tidal  river.  On  board  the  boat  was  a  little 
company  of  men  and  women  who  had  been 
granted  permission  by  the  Great  and  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts  to  settle  at 
Winnacunnet  on  the  New  Hampshire  coast 
and  there  establish  a  church  and  a  township. 
The  reason  they  selected  Winnacunnet,  or 
Hampton  as  it  later  came  to  be  called,  as  the 
Bite  of  their  settlement  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  great  marshes,  covered  with  a  lux- 
uriant growth  of  grass,  would  furnish  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  feed  for  their  cattle. 

Tlie  leader  of  the  group  was  the  Reverend 
Steven  Bachiler,  a  man  of  remarkable  mental 
and  physical  vigor.  Although  77  years  old 
hla  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural  force 
abated.  Indeed,  he  was  to  live  to  be  100, 
and  at  80  marry  his  third  wife.  Among  his 
deecendants  were  to  be  the  poet  Whlttler 
and  New  England's  greatest  statesman,  Dan- 
iel Webster. 

Th9  original  settlers  of  Hampton  were 
farmers,  although  they  supplemented  their 
meager  support  from  the  soil  by  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  sea.  There  must  have  been  many 
adventurous  and  enterprising  spirits  among 
them,  for  the  Hampton  whaleboat  is  known 
tbe  world  over  as  a  stanch  little  craft 
which  can  breast  the  fury  of  the  wildest 
storm. 

The  town  of  Hampton  was  originally  much 
larger  than  it  is  at  present  and  comprised 
within  Its  boundaries  what  are  now  a  half 
dosen  prosperous  towns. 

The  sou  was  fertile  and  was  particularly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  Indian  corn.  But 
before  it  could  be  planted  the  giant  pines 
which  covered  the  surface  had  to  be  felled 
and  their  roots  removed.  The  Indian  name, 
Winnacunnet,  means  "the  beautiful  place 
of  pines."  It  was  no  easy  life  which  the 
settlers  led.  They  toiled  from  morning  un- 
til night.  The  township  was  exposed  to  at- 
tacks from  wild  beasts  and  wild  men.  At 
any  mcment  the  war  who<^  of  the  Indian 
might  resoimd  from  the  woods,  and  the  set- 
tler be  called  up  to  leave  the  plow  and  take 
the  musket.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  upward  of  600  men  from  Hamp- 
ton had  taken  up  arms  against  the  French 
and  the  Indians. 

It  Is  a  Bingxilar  and  interesting  fact  that 
the  first  armed  resistance  to  British  op- 
pression in  the  North  took  place  in  Hampton 
almost  100  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Berolution.  In  1683  Charles  II  ot  England 
sent  to  New  Hampshire,  as  royal  governor, 
Xdward  Cranfleld,  a  most  arbitrary  and  in- 
Judicious  man.  The  ruling  body  at  this 
time  was  the  assembly,  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  four  towns  of  Exeter, 
Hampton,  Portsmouth,  and  Dover,  which  ably 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  little  Common- 
wealth. This  assembly  refused  to  comply 
with  Cranfleld's  commands  and  he  dissolved 
it.  One  of  the  members  was  Edward  Gove, 
of  Hampton,  a  high-spirited  and  impulsive 
man,  who  reeolved  not  to  lightly  submit  to 
what  he  considered  an  infringement  of  the 
people's  ancient  prerogatives.  Mounting  his 
horae,  he  rode  through  Exeter  and  Hampton 
with  the  cry:  "Freemen,  come  out  and  stand 
for  your  liberties."  He  gathered  around  him 
a  little  band  of  supporters.  But  before  the 
movement  could  become  formidable  Gove 
was  surrounded  by  the  militia  In  Hampton 


village  and  surrendered.  He  was  tried,  con- 
victed of  high  treason,  sentenced  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  But  this 
ferocious  sentence  was  never  carried  out. 
After  several  years  commitment  to  the  Tower 
of  London  he  was  pardoned  by  the  King  and 
permitted  to  return  to  Hampton.  Gove  has 
been  harshly  treated  by  the  historians.  They 
have  represented  him  as  a  rash  and  Impul- 
sive man  who  headed  a  hopeless  rebellion 
against  constituted  authority.  But  there  Is 
another  side. 

I  like  to  think  of  Gove  as  a  pioneer  patriot, 
as  a  man  in  advance  of  his  times,  as  the 
morning  star  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Had  Gove  lived  a  century  later  he  would 
have  been  acclaimed  as  a  great  patriot,  and 
his  name  would  have  been  enrolled  with 
those  of  Sam  Adams,  Joelah  Quincy,  Joseph 
Warren,  and  John  Sullivan. 

Religion  and  education  went  hand  in  hand 
In  the  little  settlement.  The  original  settlers 
were  bound  together  by  a  church  covenant. 
The  congregational  church  in  Hampton  is 
the  oldest  church  in  continuous  existence  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  among  Its  pastors  have 
been  many  learned  and  godly  men.  Church 
and  town  were  one  for  neariy  aoo  years.  The 
minister  was  called  by  vote  of  the  town  and 
a  tax  was  levied  for  his  support.  A  special 
town  meeting  was  once  held  to  decide 
whether  the  choir  at  the  church  should  be 
permitted  to  sing  an  anthem  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  anthem  was  voted  down  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  But  the  next  Sunday 
the  choir  sang  an  anthem  as  usual.  It  U 
hard  to  discourage  singers.  SchoolB  were 
established  at  a  very  early  date.  Tliere  Is  on 
record  an  agreement  of  the  selectmen  with  a 
schoolmaster  who  was  employed  to  teach 
the  children  of  the  town  dally  for  a  year. 
Sxmamer  vacations  and  Saturday  holidajTs 
were  unknown  in  the  aehocds  of  our  an- 
cestors. 

The  glory  of  a  town,  after  all,  is  not  in  its 
wealth  or  population  but  In  the  men  and 
women  it  has  given  to  the  world.  Sings  the 
Psalmist:  "And  of  Zion  it  shall  be  said,  this 
and  that  man  was  horn  in  her."  Many  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  have  had  con- 
tact with  Hampton,  either  throu^  birth  or 
ancestry.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  blood  of 
Steven  Bachiler  ran  in  the  veins  of  John  G. 
Whlttler  and  Daniel  Webeter.  Bufus  CSioate, 
next  to  Webster  the  greatest  advocate  New 
England  has  produced,  fitted  for  college  at 
the  old  Hampton  Academy.  A  girl  was  bom 
in  the  Hampton  i>cLr8onage  who  afterwards 
became  the  first  lady  of  the  land  and  graced 
with  her  presence  the  White  House  In  Wash- 
ington, Jane  Appleton,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Franklin  Pierce.  The  ancestors  of  Edward 
Tuck  came  from  Hampton.  And  If  you  go 
outside  of  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  present 
Hampton  and  take  in  the  territory  of  the 
ancient  town,  Hampton  may  claim  a  pnyprie- 
t&ry  Interest  in  Meshech  Weare,  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire  and  friend  of  Wash- 
ington, ntmk  Sanborn,  the  abolitlonlBt, 
Ralph  Adams  Cram,  America's  moet  dlstln- 
grulshed  architect,  and  Alice  Brown  the  gifted 
novelist  and  poet. 

Should  I  conclude  my  writings  on  Hamp- 
ton with  no  reference  to  Hampton  Beach  it 
would  seem  to  many  like  a  deacrlption  of  a 
wedding  with  the  brtde's  nauM  omitted. 
And  yet  tor  nearly  200  years  the  town  did  not 
realize  that  in  the  beach  it  had  Its  biggest 
asset.  Acceas  to  the  beach  was  dllBcult,  and 
the  only  buildings  along  the  shore  were  a 
few  shacks  where  fishermen  cleaned  their 
fish  and  housed  their  boats.  In  1800  John 
Elklns  built  a  one-story  house  at  the  North 
Beach,  which  he  sold  a  year  or  two  later  to 
Moses  Leavitt.  Every  winter,  fishmongers 
would  make  their  way  over  the  snowy  roads 
from  the  back  towns  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  for  loads  of  frosen  fish,  which  they 
would  sell  upon  their  return  to  local  con- 
siuners,  and  while  at  the  beach  they  were  put 
up  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leavitt.    This  was  the 
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bsflnnlnc  c€  tbm  bwch'*  ooloaul  develop- 
nMot.  K  ro«d  to  fto  Smrtlk  Baaeh  w«s  opened 
and  ■ooa  paopl*  bafsa  to  dlwwwg  Um  charma 
vhteh  natura  had  yaoiMad.  BaC«lB  for  tfaa 
aecaauBOdattoB  q(  gCHSta  vara  oomtractad 
oa  and  aaar  BiMi^%  Bnd.  Tbaaa  wara  wall 
tinad  and  aotm  — lai  oottagaa  besan  to 
appaar.  WUh  tbm  iwliuctton  cC  tha  elactzie 
road  frooi  Baatar  to  Baaapioci  Baacti  tn  IWT, 
the  Ude  ol  mamuamt  timval  baemn  to  aei  ta 
towarda  tha  raaorC  Now  rrom  ttie  L>on« 
Biidga  to  ttoa  MoKk  Hamptoa  line  tbere  ta  a 
conUnvkoua  aatUemant.  No  beach  along  the 
Atlaatle  abora  la  alaaaar  and  cooler  tn  som- 
Oa  graa*  tfajw  thara  are  oTten  160.000 
n  \awa.  State  and  Ped- 
■btne  to  oonaenre  the 
It  from  deatiuctton  rrocn 
^  ttM  future  of  the  beach 
tlian  the  paat.    Come  to 


mar. 

peoi>la  ott  the 
aral    authortttaa 
beach  aadto 

theUdaa 
win  ba 


Hampton  Beach  this  aonuner  and  you  will 
eelM  thaaa  «w«i  «r  Wtalttlar : 

and  pain  I    I 
to-day I 
•unny  watara 


'Oood-hya  to 


tha  baart 
away.- 


OUB  OWN  PDBUC  SCANDAL— VOTE 
BUT1MO  AND    SKUJNO 

IXr.  SHORT.  Mr.Bpeaker,  I  a^  unan- 
imous ooDsent  ttutt  the  genUezn*n  from 
Texms  CMr.  WanauM'i  majr  extend  hi* 
at  thla  potait  tn  the  Rscou)  and 
BKtrttMOOi  matter. 

TlM  SPBAKBR  ino  tempore.  Is  there 
objectlm  to  ttM  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Oakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  todaj  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
Houe  to  a  very  atlning.  trathfol,  and 
forthrfffht  speech  delivered  yesterday  be- 
fore the  National  Press  Club  tn  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  by  Bdwln  P.  Nellan,  president 
of  tha  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  StateSL  I  command  Mr.  Nellan 
for  his  very  fZmnk  and  factual  presenta- 
tion of  a  dflfdomble  situation  that  exists 
In  this  great  wwuUy  of  ours  today. 

True.  Mr.  Ndlan  stepped  on  the  toes 
of  many  Manbers  of  this  Congress  and. 
In  fact,  many  business,  professional,  and 
trada  peopla  aorasa  the  country,  but  his 
story,  as  bad  a*  it  may  sound,  carries  a 
tremendooB  OMssafB  of  soal-eearchlng 
truth  and  facts  for  ttie  Members  of  this 
Congress  uid  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  readily  aK>arent  which  Members 
of  Congress  this  truth  cuts  the  deepest 
by  jopfc^ing  at  those  who  squealed  the 
loudest  when  Mr.  Nellan's  speech  was 
released.  Partlealarly,  I  would  like  to 
set  the  record  straight  alxnit  our  great 
State  of  Texas.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pixmav]  who  attacked,  ridi- 
culed, and  oondemned  Mr.  Nellan  ruth- 
lessly on  this  floor  yesterday  certainly 
was  not  f^iraUnt  for  this  Texas  Con- 
gressman, nor  a  majority  of  the  fine  re- 
aponslMe  ettlaens  of  west  Texas,  nor  do 
I  believe,  even  a  majority  of  the  folks  of 
the  entire  State  o*  Texas,  It  is  inter- 
esting. Indeed,  to  note  how  the  shoe 
pinches  the  fast  of  those  who  are  guilty 
of  the  actions  that  Mr.  Nellan  disniasfa 

The  peopla  of  this  country  are  Intdll- 
gent  enough  to  nm  their  own  affairs  and 
manage  ttietr  own  businesses.  The  farm  - 
ers  can  run  their  f  aims  better  than  can 
the  UJ3.  Department  of  Agriculture  bu- 


reaucrats; the  steel  people  know  more 
alx)ut  the  steel  business  than  do  the  Fed- 
eral planners.  This  country  was  made 
great  by  a  free  people  operating  under  a 
free  enterprise  society  of  capitalism,  not 
by  Federal  bureaucratic  planners 

If  this  administration  does  really  want 
to  get  our  economy  moving  again.  I  sug- 
gest they  try  loosing  up  on  the  Federal 
regulatory  controls  over  our  people,  by 
allowing  the  people  the  right  to  make 
their  own  decisions  and  spend  their  own 
money,  by  allowing  busine&.ses  to  expand, 
develop  new  Jobs,  and  create  new  em- 
ployment rather  than  creating  greater 
unemployment  and  more  depressed  areas 
Xxj  taxing  those  who  are  getting  by  so 
heavily  to  support  the  depressed  areas. 
This  administration  is  gradually,  but 
surely,  making  one  big  depressed  area 
out  of  our  entire  Nation. 

I  commend  Mr.  Nellan  for  his  willing- 
ness, ability,  and  courage  In  presenting 
his  story.  "Our  Own  Public  Scandal — 
Vote  Buying  and  Belling."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  Mr.  Nellan's 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RacoaD. 
Orra  Oww  Pvauc  Scaxval — Vorv  Butino  ano 

QKLLDta 

(By  Bdwln  P    Nellan,  pnwldent.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  Statea) 

Mr.  Prealdent.  gentlemen  of  the  National 
Preaa  Club,  I  ackjiowledge  this  generoua  In- 
troduction with  mixed  emotions,  pleased  and 
flattered  to  appear  before  the  National  Preaa 
Club,  which  has  earned  a  reputation  as  one 
of  the  great  public  forums  of  the  free  world, 
but  uneasy  because  no  matter  how  I  chooaa 
my  words  you  wlU  have  the  last  ones.  You 
have  acquired  an  awesome  reputation  tor 
masticating  luncheon  speakers;  one  which  I 
suspect  Is  deserved  even  though  Earl  Steele, 
the  head  of  our  news  department,  assures  me 
that  you're  a  kindly  group  of  family  men 
once  you  have  met  your  deadllnea.  Knowing 
you  like  the  water  hot,  let  me  plunge  In  and 
hopefully  heat  tt  up  a  bit  nuire. 

Tou  genUemen  who  manage  the  news  have 
managed  to  convince  the  rest  of  us  that 
moral  standards  hare  been  battered  Into 
pietty  bad  shape  everywhere.  If  anyone  Is 
doing  anything  right,  you  are  helping  him 
keep  It  to  himself.  To  put  It  briefly,  the 
erU  that  man  do,  ably  reported,  sella  news- 
papers; the  good  Is  good  only  In  autoblog- 
raphtea.  Whether  or  not  that's  as  It  should 
be.  In  a  republic  founded  on  the  frequently 
nnexpreeaed  consent  of  the  governed,  a  free 
and  watchful  press  has  the  essential  duty 
to  expuee  wrongdoing  and  corruption  In  the 
conduct  of  government  and  of  the  men  we 
elect  to  office. 

Most  recently,  effective  vigilance  by  your 
news  colleaguee  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  took  a  simple  spy  story,  salted  It  with 
a  dash  of  aez  and  scandal  and  almost  turned 
a  goremment  upside  down.  It  was  a  clear 
and  vivid  ease  of  an  alert  preea.  preaslng  for 
action.  Today  I  call  your  attention  to  our 
own  homegrown,  still  growing,  scandal,  a 
scandal  of  Infinitely  greater  proportions  for 
It  involves  public  morality  throughout  our 
NaUon. 

Theaa  remarks  on  "Our  Own  Public  Scan- 
dal— Vote  Buying  and  Selling"  might  weU 
have  been  subtitled  "Biiiiona  for  Ballot  Brtb- 
ary."  because  oiir  public  scandal  involves 
the  wboiasaie  purchiase  of  votes  on  an  un- 
precedented acale.  The  opening  skirmishes 
of  the  IBM  national  election  campaign  pro- 
vide a  clear  and  present  danger  that  this 
auction  may  be  the  biggest  auction  sale  in 
history — the  sals  of  ballots  not  solely  for 
pronUsea  but  for  hard  cash.  The  old-faah- 
looed  wardheeler  who  roanded  up  and  de- 
livered dereUcts   to   the  polls  at  a  dollar  a 


vote  was  an  honest  man  compared  to  the 
widespread  publle  Immorality  that  has  In- 
fected otiiarwlse  reputable,  respectable  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  who  are  willing,  even 
eager,  to  turn  their  elected  representatives 
Into  "bagmen." 

L<et  me  hasten  to  say  that  this  Is  no  Indict- 
ment of  many  Members  of  Congress.  There 
are  some  who  bravely  resist  the  selfish  pres- 
sures from  back  home,  and  they  are  out- 
standing In  their  aervlce  to  the  country. 
Nor  Is  the  Immorality  confined  to  either 
major  political  parly.  It  Involves  voters, 
candidates  and  elected  officials  of  both  par- 
ties, but  Inevitably  the  bulk  of  the  spend- 
ing -or  buying — the  bribing  power  If  you 
will — rests  with  the  party  In  office.  Con- 
trolling a  Federal  budget  of  almost  flOO 
billion,  the  talented  polltlcans  who  will 
direct  the  administration  campaign  for  re- 
election in  1964  have  more  of  your  money 
and  my  money  to  spend  than  In  any  previous 
election  In  our  history — and  more  ways  to 
buy  votes  with  It.  They  hold  the  purse 
strings  on  billions  of  dollars  ot  vote-getting 
projects:  accelerated  public  works,  urban 
and  rural  area  redevelopment,  defense-space 
contracta,  to  name  ]ust  a  few.  Who  Is  so 
naive  as  to  believe  they  will  not  use  them 
or  that  our  whole  electorate  is  incorruptible'* 

The  spoils  system  Is  not  new  in  American 
political  life,  but  It  Is  more  sophisticated, 
more  sinister  than  ever  before,  and  never 
have  we  seen  such  widespread  public  Indif- 
ference to — even  acceptance  of — political 
bribery.  Let  "a  not  put  the  blame  entirely 
on  the  officeholders  and  the  officeaeekers. 
Tour  political  officeholder  doesn't  become 
a  "bagman"  all  by  himself:  It  takes  two  to 
make  that  kind  of  a  deal.  The  voters  who 
consider  their  elected  representatives  as 
"bagmen"  fall  Into  two  categorlee.  but  In 
both  their  moral  guilt  Is  Ineacapable. 

First  are  the  votera  who  aend  their  man 
to  Washington  not  to  promote  good  govern- 
ment but  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting 
Federal  tax-  or  deficit-financed  doUara  for 
their  own  district  or  State,  even  for  their 
own  private  companlea.  If  be  falls  to  deliver, 
they  kick  him  out  of  office  by  electing  some- 
one who  will.     These  are  the  pushers. 

Second  are  the  "takers."  the  people  who 
vote  for  a  candidate  becauae  he  promises 
fatter  Federal  fund  handouta  than  his  oppo- 
nent. If  he  doesnt  deliver,  he  gets  voted 
out.  too. 

In  either  case,  the  voter  sells  his  ballot  to 
buy  a  CcingTeaemsn;  the  Congressman  aells 
his  high  offloa  to  buy  votes.  The  voter 
doeant  support  the  candidate  who  deaerrea 
support,  he  casts  his  vote  for  the  biggest 
briber.  I  find  It  difficult  to  rank  such  con- 
duct higher  In  the  moral  scale  than  the  as- 
sociation of  politicians,  party  girls  and  spies 
In  Great  Britain.  There  Is  much  less  attrac- 
Uve  perfume  Involved  In  aeductlon  by  sub- 
sidy. But  we  cannot  laugh  and  turn  tha 
page  as  we  might  with  those  stories  from 
abroad.  The  critical  Issue  of  national  po- 
UUcal  morality  must  be  dealt  with  if  we  are 
ever  to  regain  resp>onslble  government  here 
in  America. 

How  do  we  attack  the  cause  of  this  Im- 
morality? We  must  go  to  the  source,  the 
reckless  extravagance  which  la  corroptlng  the 
electorate  and  undermining  reaponalble  gov- 
ernment. If  you  have  an  extravagant  wife 
who  is  spending  you  into  the  poorhouse. 
prudence  dictatea  that  you  cut  off  her  check- 
book prlvllegea,  her  charge  accounts  and  her 
credit  cards  until  she  reforms.  "Tou  must 
curb  her  spending  authority.  We  must  do 
something  of  that  aort  with  our  bureaucrat 
big  spendera  here  in  Washington,  we  must 
curtail  their  extravagances  by  reducing  the 
tax  money  and  credit  they  have  to  hand 
out.  The  administration  proposes  to  spend 
S98  8  billion  during  this  fiscal  year  plus 
authority  to  spend  aiK>ther  $8  1  billion  at 
a  later  date.  Is  It  barely  poasible  that  tbey 
want  that  added  authority  avaUatole  around 
eiecuon  time  next  year? 
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The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  recommended  117  specific  areas 
in  which  proposed  spending  can  and  should 
be  cut  without  impairing  our  national  secu- 
rity or  our  essential  Oovemment  services  In 
the  slightest  degree.  They  total  a  reduction 
of  t9  1  billion  In  spending  authority  and 
$4.5  billion  less  in  actual  cash  ezpendlturee 
for  this  fiscal  year.  These  economies  can  be 
Increased  by  returning  to  the  States,  counties 
and  local  communities  the  responsibility  for 
projects  which  ewe  basically  local  in  nature. 
They  can  be  achieved  by  resisting  all  ex- 
penditures for  new  functions  or  for  expan- 
sion of  existing  programs  unless  It  can  be 
proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  such 
programs  are  essential  to  the  urgent  national 
security  requirements  of  this  Nation. 

The  area  redevelopment  assistance  pro- 
gram Is  a  case  In  point.  The  administration 
wants  to  spend  another  $455.5  million  to 
expand  this  program  of  assistance  to  so- 
called  depressed  areas,  even  though  the  ex- 
perience of  the  pcist  2  years  has  proven  that 
this  program  doesn't  work.  Economically  de- 
pressed areas  are  created  by  a  variety  of 
factors  such  as  changes  in  consvuner  demand, 
depletion  of  resources,  changes  In  defense 
procurement  or  In  the  location  of  defense 
fncllltles,  decentralization  of  production, 
lack  of  Industrial  diversification  and  tech- 
nological change.  The  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  has  done  nothing  to  change 
any  of  those  conditions  which  cause  de- 
pressed areas.  It  cannot.  No  Federal  pro- 
gram can.  When  this  program  was  Initiated, 
only  103  areas  In  the  United  States  were 
listed  officially  as  "depressed."  Today  this 
sophisticated  spoils  system  Includes  1,000 
eligible  areas  and  the  list  Is  growing. 

Where  does  this  vote  buying  labeled  as 
"a-sslstance"  stop?  Is  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment to  pour  out  tax  money  and  borrowed 
funds  endlessly  to  bail  out  every  conunu- 
nlty,  every  Industry,  every  individual  com- 
pany that  finds  Itself  In  trouble?  Or  la  the 
proper  role  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
curtail  this  spending  In  order  to  create  sound 
foundations  for  sustained  economic  growth 
which  will  enable  the  whole  American  com- 
munity to  prosper? 

No  one  suggests  that  real  depressed  areas 
be  Ignored.  I  do  contend  that  the  solution 
of  our  depressed  area  problems  wlU  not  be 
solved  until  we  turn  from  Washington  to 
local  responsibility  and  local  leadeiahlp. 
Local  Initiative  certainly  Is  no  new.  Idea. 
Communities  like  Wlnston-Salem,  N.C; 
Tampa,  Fla.;  Columbia,  S.C.;  and  Altoona, 
Pa  ,  are  relying  on  nonprofit  organlastlona 
created  especially  to  provide  money  for  In- 
dustrial expansion.  There  are  more  than 
10.000  of  these  organizations  In  the  country. 
Another  method  of  local  self-help  consists 
of  mobilizing  the  conununity'a  aklUa  and 
energies  to  attack  the  critical  problem  of 
urban  renewal.  Voluntary  organizations 
form  the  core  of  a  united  effort  to  determine 
the  problems,  give  them  priorities  and  ar- 
range for  the  financing.  This  method  la  now 
being  used  In  about  50  cities,  and  U  being 
refined  in  several  pilot  cities  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  national  chamber. 

The  economies  In  Federal  spending  accom- 
panying such  a  return  to  local  responsibility 
are  enormous,  they  are  neceaaary,  and  they 
are  practical.  But  we  cannot  get  them  with- 
out a  radical  change  In  the  political  morality 
of  the  numerous  citizens  throughout  our 
Nation.  We're  not  going  to  get  real  economy 
in  Goverixment  so  long  as  many  llembera 
of  Congress  continue  to  serve  as  "bagmen" 
for  their  constituents  and  so  long  as  many 
of  the  electorate  continue  to  praanure  th«m 
to  do  ao. 

When  Mr.  Kermlt  Gordon  took  office  as 
Director  of  the  Budget  last  January,  ba 
waited  for  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
to  suggest  one  or  more  projects  in  his  dis- 
trict or  State  which  could  be  eliminated  or 
postponed  in  the  Interest  of  eooiamy.    llr. 


Gordon  put  a  folder  on  his  desk  to  hold  the 
contributions  that  should  pour  In.  Six 
months  later,  he  had  one  piece  of  paper  In 
the  file.  This  was  from  a  New  York  Con- 
gressman who  was  willing  to  give  up  a  minor 
Long  Island  ferry  project.  Congressional 
economy  seems  to  be  something  you  practice 
on  someone  else's  constituents. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  has  a  file  of  projects 
which  he  Is  pushing  for  his  constituents,  or 
which  his  constituents  are  pushing  on  him. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  these  projects  would 
meet  the  test  of  real  national  necessity? 
Perhaps  you  gentlemen  of  the  press  could 
do  your  readers  and  your  country  a  service 
by  looking  into  those  files  and  asking  that 
question  of  your  Congressman  or  your 
Senator. 

Members  of  Congress  find  themselves 
under  almost  Intolerable  pressure  from  their 
voters  to  get  more  and  more  Federal  hand- 
outs— apparently  In  the  belief  that  some- 
body else  Is  paying  for  them.  Make  no  mis- 
take: these  pressures  Impair  the  effective- 
ness of  our  Congressmen  and  Senators  to  the 
point  where  they  have  less  and  less  time  to 
give  adequate  attention  to  our  real  national 
Interests  and  the  national  problems  In- 
volved. 

I  won't  be  surprised,  and  neither  will  you, 
if  we  find  a  few  normally  conservative,  econ- 
omy-minded Congressmen  from  the  cotton 
States  voting  In  favor  of  the  wasteful  addi- 
tional half  billion  dollars  for  ARA  a  few 
days  hence.  Cotton  legislation  Is  also  at 
stake.  Can  anyone  question  that  the  pres- 
sure of  constituents'  self-interest  bears  heav- 
ily on  the  Judgments  and  time  of  our  law- 
makers and  affects  to  some  degree  every 
major  legislative  decision?  When  a  Con- 
gressman is  not  consistent,  look  at  his  con- 
stituents. 

Governments  supported  by  bread  and  cir- 
cuses has  been  with  us  a  long  time  and  no 
one  believes  It  is  going  to  be  corrected  over- 
night. But  to  paraphrase  a  prominent  Bos- 
tonlan  temporarily  residing  here,  "let  us 
begin." 

The  need  Is  to  awaken  the  public  con- 
science to  the  dangers  of  this  something  for 
nothing  philosophy,  to  restore  the  sense  of 
local  responsibility  in  our  communities  and 
the  sense  of  Individual  responsibility  In  each 
of  our  citizens.  The  chamber  of  commerce 
is  trying  to  do  Just  that  in  cities  and  towns 
across  the  country,  and  there  Is  a  growing 
recognition  of  personal  responsibility  stir- 
ring In  the  air.  You  news  prospectors  and 
Interpreters  may  disagree  with  the  chamber 
of  commerce  on  the  proper  solution  of  some 
of  the  great  public  Issues  that  confront  us. 
That  la  your  privilege.  But  surely  there  is 
no  disagreement  on  the  need  for  higher 
standards  of  morality  among  our  elected  of- 
ficials and  our  citizens;  surely  there  is  no 
quarrel  on  the  need  for  reasonable  economy 
in  Government  to  ease  our  growth-stlfllng 
tax  burdens  and  bring  the  national  debt 
within  manageable  proportions. 

Each  of  us  may  have  a  bigger  stake  than 
we  reallEe  In  these  problems.  Modern  medi- 
cine is  doing  so  much  to  Increase  our  life 
expectancy  that  we  had  better  demand  con- 
trol of  the  size  of  our  spending  and  our  na- 
tional debt.  We  might  end  up  having  to  pay 
it  all  ourselves  Instead  of  passing  It  along 
to  our  children.  Horrible  thought.  Isn't  It, 
to  anyone  except  a  responsible  citizen  with  a 
high  sense  of  political  morality  and  the  ur- 
gency of  the  times. 


THE  ATTACK  ON  MR.  NEILAN.  HEAD 
OF  THE  U.S.  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE 

tit.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Alger]  may  extend  his  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  intem- 
perance of  the  attack  on  Mr.  Neilan,  the 
head  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
by  our  colleague,  Mr.  Patman,  of  Texas, 
neither  lessens  my  belief  in  Mr.  Neilan 
and  his  views  nor  gives  credence  to  his 
critic.  The  source  of  the  criticism  can- 
not be  overlooked.  By  voting  record  it 
is  obvious  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]  does  not  share  Mr.  Nellan's 
convictions.  So  the  motivation  for  his 
criticism  is  understandable. 

For  myself,  I  have  little  agreement 
with  my  colleague  on  legislative  issues. 
And  I  do  not  agree  with  him  In  his  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  Ileilan. 

Thank  God  there  are  still  men  who  will 
speak  out,  who  are  unafraid  of  the 
bureaucratic  dictatorial  Federal  power 
and  politician.  I  want  to  commend  Mr. 
Neilan  and  express  my  hope  that  he  con- 
tinues to  state  his  outspoken  and  com- 
monsense  convictions. 

As  to  the  good  sense  of  his  statement, 
of  course,  he  is  right.  There  are  "push- 
ers" and  "takers,"  people  who  define  the 
successful  Congressmen  by  how  much 
pwrk  or  bacon  they  bring  home.  One 
campaign  in  Massachusetts  for  the  other 
body  Involved  this  as  the  basic  issue. 
Most  people  know  this  is  so,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  does 
not. 

As  for  me  and  the  people  of  Texas' 
Fifth  District,  most  do  not  believe  in 
irresponsible  government.  Yes,  there 
are  some  who  even  attack  me  and  try  to 
unseat  me  because  I  fail  to  get  the  spe- 
cific Federal  aids  they  want.  But  the 
great  majority,  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat alike  realize  that  a  Congressman's 
only  oath  is  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
and  whose  duty  is  Federal  what  is  best 
for  the  entire  Nation.  ImpKDrtant  as  local 
projects  are  they  do  not  take  precedence 
over  fiscal  responsibihty.  sound  foreign 
policy,  and  a  limited  role  of  government 
in  our  lives  to  assure  freedom  and  to 
protect  our  God -given  rights  from  en- 
croachment. 

Here's  to  you,  Mr.  Neilan,  may  you 
gain  increased  strength  for  your  task, 
for  our  joint  tasks,  £Uid  success  in  your 
undertakings.  Your  frank  speech  was  an 
inspiration.  I  believe  a  majority  of 
Americans  agree  with  you — and  but  a 
few  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman  1. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  OBSER"VANCE  OF 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  week  of  July  14,  1963.  marked  the 
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fifth  annual  obeervance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  The  purpose  of  this  ob- 
servance was  to  commemorate  the  aspi- 
rations of  all  people  for  human  dignity, 
freedom,  and  Independence. 

The  plight  of  those  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  should  be  our  continuing  con- 
cern and  their  right  of  self-determina- 
tion a  matter  for  our  constant  support. 

Captive  Nations  Week  sought  to  em- 
phasize that  Albania.  Bulgaria.  Czecho- 
slovakia, Estonia.  Hungary,  Latvia.  Lith- 
uania. Poland,  and  Rumania  do  not  have 
these  basic  rights  of  representative  gov- 
erriment.  The  same  can  be  said  of  North 
Korea,  North  Vietnam,  Tibet,  and  now 
Cuba. 

In  the  light  of  recent  discussions  of  a 
nonaggression  pact.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  we  do  not,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, tacitly  or  explicitly,  freeze  the 
status  quo  of  Eastern  Europe.  Any  rec- 
ognition of  the  East  German  regime 
would  be  repugnsmt  to  the  right  of  self- 
determination  and  to  XJS.  policy  sup- 
porting the  reunification  of  Germany  un- 
der free  elections. 

It  is  perhaps  useful  to  recall,  in  the 
light  of  the  current  negotiations  in  proc- 
ess between  the  West  and  Moscow,  these 
words  of  the  late  John  Poster  Ehilles, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  from  "Princi- 
ples and  Policies  In  a  Changing  World." 
dated  November  18. 1958: 

There  are  some  who  aeem  to  feel  that,  be- 
cause International  oonununlom  Is  a  power- 
ful and  •tubbom  force,  we  should  give  way 
before  It.  Nothing  eould  be  more  dangerous 
than  to  operate  on  the  theory  that,  if  hostile 
and  evil  forces  do  not  readily  change.  It  Is 
alwaya  we  who  must  change  to  accommodate 
them. 

Conununlsm  la  stubborn  for  the  wrong:  let 
us  be  steadfast  for  the  right. 

A  capacity  to  change  is  Indispensable. 
Equally  Indispensable  Is  the  capacity  to  hold 
fast  that  which  Is  good. 

But  let  us  maka  our  opposition  not  Just  a 
barren  negative  but  a  positive  alternative 

Despotlsma,  with  their  Iron  discipline,  their 
materialistic  productions,  their  hard  and  glit- 
tering exterior,  always  aeem  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  democracies,  which  advertise 
their  differences  to  all  the  world  and  which 
often  appear  as  about  to  fall  apart 

The  fact  la  that  tbe  despotisms  are  always 
weaker  than  they  app—r  and  the  free  nations 
are  usually  stronger  than  they  seem. 

International  coaunonlsm  has  many  ele- 
ments of  strength  in  Its  monolithic,  despotic, 
disciplined  system.  But  It  also  has  Impor- 
tant weaknesses  and  confronts  many  dilem- 
mas. There  Is  nothing  Inevitable  about  com- 
munlam  except  that  It,  too.  Is  bound  to 
change. 

And  Secretary  Dulles  was  to  state  in  an 
address  "Freedom,  the  Predominant 
Force,"  on  January  14,  1959 — a  faith 
from  which  we  can  well  take  fresh 
inspiration : 

As  we  look  ahead,  we  see  freedom  as  a  pre- 
dominant force.  ■h*r*"C  '^^^  20th-century 
world.  As  Amarleans.  we  have  faith  that  the 
aspiration,  deep  within  the  soul  of  man.  to 
live  freely  and  with  dignity  In  a  Just  and 
peaceful  wcx'ld  Is  stronger  than  all  the  mate- 
rial forces  which  the  Communists  invoke  as 
the  pledge  and  promise  of  their  power. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  PRANK  B.  ROGERS 

Mr.  GIBBOIIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conacnt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Isl«Dd  [Mr.  FogasttI  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POGARTY  Mr  Si>eaker.  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  Impending  retirement  on 
August  31  of  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished Public  Health  Service  officers 

I  refer  to  Dr.  Prank  B  Rogers.  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
who  is  soon  to  become  professor  of  medi- 
cal bibliography  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  Medical  Center  after  more  than 
21  years  of  outstanding  service  to  his 
country.  His  professional  career  in- 
cluded service  as  a  medical  officer  in  the 
Regular  Army  prior  to  his  Public  Health 
Service  assignment,  and  his  perform- 
ance of  duty  In  both  categories  has  been 
equally  distinctive. 

A  native  of  Norwood.  Ohio,  he  received 
his  undergraduate  education  at  Yale 
University,  and  entered  the  military 
service  In  1942.  after  receiving  his  medi- 
cal degree  from  Ohio  State  University's 
College  of  Medicine.  Upon  completion 
of  his  internship  at  Letterman  General 
Hospital  In  San  Francisco.  Dr.  Rogers 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  Army  Medical 
Field  Service  School  at  Carlisle  Barracks. 
Pa.  Ordered  overseas,  he  served  as  bat- 
talion surgeon.  3d  Battalion.  35th  In- 
fantry through  the  bitterest  fighting  of 
the  Philippines  campaign  and  became 
division  surgeon  of  the  25th  Infantry 
Division  in  the  postwar  Japanese  occupa- 
tion forces.  Returning  to  the  United 
States,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  sur- 
gery at  Walter  Reed  Hospital. 

In  1948.  he  was  selected  from  a  host 
of  applicants  to  be  the  first  permanent 
director  of  the  Army  Medical  Library 
and.  after  a  brief  period  of  Indoctrina- 
tion, attended  Columbia  University, 
where  he  received  the  master's  degree 
in  library  science,  to  earn  a  distinction 
which  he  still  holds  today — that  of  be- 
ing the  only  librarian  in  the  United 
States  with  both  an  M.D.  degree  and  a 
degree  in  library  science.  He  continued 
as  Director  during  the  Armed  Forces 
Medical  Library  transition  period  and 
was  named  first  Director  of  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine  when  that  institu- 
tion was  established  as  an  individual  unit 
under  the  Public  Health  Service. 

An  Inventory  of  Dr.  Rogers'  achieve- 
ments as  Director  of  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine  might  well  fill  several 
pages  of  the  Congrkssional  Rkcoro. 
Some  of  the  major  highlights  that  come 
readily  to  my  mind  were  his  masterful 
presentation  of  a  realistic  library  budg- 
et; reorganization  of  library  functions 
and  materials,  in  which  mechanization 
of  copy  preparation  was  Introduced  and 
a  computer-based  system  developed  to 
strengthen  bibliographical  services;  ex- 
pansion in  size  and  training  of  the  li- 
brary staff;  his  outstanding  service  in 
establishing  the  library  as  a  national 
entity;  and.  above  all,  the  quality  of  his 
supervision  from  the  earliest  planning 
stages  to  the  completion  of  the  new  $7 
million  library  building  at  Bethesda. 

The  high  caliber  of  his  leadership  and 
administrative  ability  was  notably  dem- 


onstrated during  the  past  year  by  his 
service  as  president  of  the  Medical  Li- 
brary Association  and  his  chairmanship 
of  the  recent  Second  International  Con- 
gress on  Medical  Librarianship. 

For  the  past  several  years  Dr.  Rogers 
has  directed  the  compilation  of  numerous 
publications  and  papers  commemorating 
the  125th  anniversary  of  the  library  and 
of  the  birth  of  Dr.  John  Shaw  Billings, 
director  of  the  library  for  more  than 
30  years  in  the  latter  years  of  the  19th 
centur>'.  It  Is  most  appropriate  that  Dr. 
Rogers  himself  chose  to  compile  the 
selected  papers  of  Dr.  Billings,  another 
most  renowned  surgeon-librarian  who 
wa.s  the  first  person  to  propose  national 
status  for  the  librar>-.  It  was  admittedly 
a  labor  of  love,  since  he  considers  John 
Shaw  Billings  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  medicine  of  the  19th  century. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  activity.  Dr. 
Rogers  has  somehow  managed,  when 
requested,  to  survey  libraries  both  In 
America  and  in  foreign  countries  to  help 
improve  their  operation  and  to  give  freely 
of  his  time  and  talents  as  officer,  com- 
mittee member,  speaker,  and  writer  in 
the  interests  of  his  beloved  profession. 

He  is  the  immediate  past  president  of 
the  Medical  Library  Association  and  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  American 
Medical  Association,  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  History  of  Medicine.  Associa- 
tion of  Research  Libraries.  Special  Li- 
braries Association,  the  Association  of 
Military  Surgeons,  and  the  International 
Congress  on  Medical  Librarianship.  He 
plays  as  active  a  part  In  these  orga- 
nizations as  his  many  commitments 
allow. 

He  has  been  acclaimed  for  his  lectures 
here  and  abroad  and  has  received  many 
honors.  Closest  to  his  own  heart,  I  be- 
lieve, were  the  Ohio  State  University 
College  of  Medicine's  Alumni  Achieve- 
ment Award  of  1957  and  the  highest 
award  of  the  Medical  Library  Associa- 
tion, the  Marcia  C.  Noyes  Award  for  out- 
standing accomplishments  in  the  promo- 
tion of  medical  library  service,  which  he 
received  In  1961  with  the  citation,  in 
part : 

Prank  Bradway  Rogers,  as  physician,  li- 
brarian, historian,  leader,  teacher,  and  friend, 
we  honor  all  of  medical  librarianship  in  pre- 
senting to  you  the  Marcia  C.  Noyes  Award. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  improve  on 
these  words  which  express  such  deep 
and  well-deserved  praise.  So  I  will  echo 
these  words  by  saying.  Frank  Bradway 
Rogers,  we  In  Washington  will  miss  you 
greatly — as  physician,  librarian,  his- 
torian, leader,  teacher,  and  friend. 
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DEDICATORY  REMARKS  OF  JUDGE 
JOHN  A.  SHIDLER  ON  THE  OCCA- 
SION OF  THE  KING  HARBOR  CERE- 
MONY FOR  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSE- 
VELT AND  HIS  YACHT  'POTOMAC 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  King]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rioon  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Jxirlst  of  my 
district.  Judge  of  the  California  Supreme 
Court,  John  A.  Shldler: 

It  U  still  a  Uttle  too  early  to  hear  much 
about  the  83d  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  For  some  reason,  there  Is  no 
statue  erected  to  this  man  m  his  ham*  caaa- 
try  although  all  over  the  worid.  his  r*pllca 
in  stone  Is  prominently  displayed,  and  ave- 
nues of  prominence  In  the  capitals  of  the 
world  carry  his  name. 

This  President  broke  precedent.  Be  de- 
clared that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  its 
people  and  had  a  duty  to  act  In  every  con- 
ceivable way  during  a  depression  to  prevent 
hunutn  misery. 

Today  we  do  not  know  the  meanmg  of  the 
word  "depression."  I  suggest  to  you  that 
it  was  because  of  the  courage  and  vision  of 
our  sad  President  that  this  word  has  lost 
Its  significance.  We  of  an  older  generation 
are  accused  today  of  having  "depression  syn- 
drome" and  of  being  "penny  pinchers."  For- 
give us,  we  cannot  forget  1031. 

Before  FDJt.,  banks  went  broke.  The  1030 
stock  market  new  Uttle  of  "blxie  aky"  laws. 
Farmers  were  completely  unorganised  and 
labor  iinifmn  were  virtually  Illegal.  Price 
wars  In  milk  and  other  fundamental  mdxis- 
tnes  were  rampant.  There  was  no  unem- 
ployment Insurance.  No  dlaabUlty  insur- 
ance. No  social  security.  No  fair  employ- 
ment practices.  Men  with  a  hernia  did  not 
tell  their  employers — they  would  lose  their 
Jobs.  World  War  I  veterans  sold  applee  on 
the  comers.  Beggars  knocked  at  yoxxx  door 
for  food  every  day. 

Then  this  polio-paralysed  cripple  with  the 
joyous  spirit  was  elected  President. 

Our  country  was  In  chaoe.  Secret  and 
public  socleUes  for  the  radical  changmg  at 
our  country  had  sprung  up.  Some  were 
more  radical  than  others.  Besides  the  Com- 
munists, the  Thlrty-Every-Thuredajrs.  the 
Snd  Povertys  In  California,  the  Technocrats. 
and  the  Townsends,  many  other  groups  met 
to  change  our  way  of  life.  Some  advocated 
script  Instead  of  money,  eome  believed  that 
all  p>eople  should  just  be  numbers  and  we 
should  all  be  run  by  engmeers  without  elec- 
tions, and  many  beUeved  that  we  should  do 
away  with  private  property.  The  farmsn 
were  striking  and  destroyUig  their  cro|)a. 
Mortgagee  were  bemg  foreclosed  but  the  laws 
could  not  be  carried  out.  Public  education 
was  at  a  low  level.  Medical  Insurance  did 
not  exist.  Few  people  could  afford  to  go  to 
a  hospital. 

FX>Jt.  was  a  complete  change.  He  up- 
lifted the  people  and  gave  them  hc^e. 
Everyone.  The  Blue  Kagle  was  for  the  mer- 
chants. The  AAA  was  for  the  farmers.  The 
Wagner  Act  was  for  labor.  The  securities 
exchange  laws  were  tor  the  stock  market. 
The  Banking  Act  was  for  bankers  and  de- 
positors. Bvery  segment  of  society  In  Amer- 
ica got  help.  The  CCC  camps  were  for  the 
young  The  WPA  was  for  the  unemployed. 
Federal  Housing  Authority  was  for  homes 
and  builders.  Public  Works  were  begxm  and 
Industry  began  to  get  orders.  But  most  of 
all.  everyone  had  hope  and  courage.  Our 
country  was  not  going  to  be  taken  over  by 
something  different  than  democracy. 

While  these  Immense  changes  were  taklBg 
place  here,  over  In.  Oermany  the  depression 
was  being  handled  in  another  way.  They 
junked  the  Republican  and  tried  a  dictator. 
And  World  War  n  slowly  took  shape. 

Our  President  led  us  to  the  aide  of  the 
Allies.  We  began  to  produce  for  the  world 
that  opposed  Hitler.  No  longer  was  imem- 
ployment  and  overproduction  a  problem. 
Even  though  we  gave  It  away.  It  was  for  a 
good  cause.  We  stayed  out  of  war  Itself 
for  some  time,  but  after  December  1041,  and 


sftar  Japan  and  Germany  and  Xtaly  declared 
war  OB  us,  we  were  in.  After  Pearl  Harbor, 
that  Is. 

Before  this,  la  1040,  7 J)1L  was  elected  the 
President  for  the  third  time.  Unheard  of — 
unprecedented.  Too  much  to  ssk  of  a 
healthy  young  man — much  too  much  to  ask 
of  a  cripple.  He  could  not  play  golf  or  fish. 
His  only  pleasure  was  bemg  on  the  water. 
Before  his  polio  attack,  he  had  liked  to  sail. 
Hs  had  been  XTnder  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  loved  the  sea. 
But  his  heart  was  strong.    He  served. 

7[lien  war  came  and  when  the  presidential 
election  time  came  In  1944 — the  political 
leaders  said  there  should  be  no  election. 
"Whoever  could  defeat  the  Commander  in 
Chief  during  a  war?"  they  asked.  "Save  the 
money,"  they  said. 

But  to  FX>JEt.  even  war  was  less  Important 
than  that  the  American  people  should  have 
their  chance  to  kick  out  a  President  every  4 
years.  Never  had  elections  been  suspended 
In  QUI  country.  They  would  not  begin  under 
PJ3Jt.  And  so  in  1944  Mr.  Dewey  suffered 
his  ffrst  defeat.  F.DJa.'8  tired  heart  under- 
took 4  more  years  of  vast  responsibility. 

Moving  so  fast,  we  have  skipped  so  many 
names  and  things.  How  can  we  forget  Al 
Smith.  Sam  Roeerunan,  Ickes,  Hopkins,  Far- 
ley, Landon,  Barkeley,  LaOuardia,  Wilkle, 
Frances  Perkins,  the  first  woman  Cabmet  offi- 
cer, Frank  Murphy,  Iron  Pants  Hugh  John- 
son, Martm,  Barton,  and  Fish,  the  March 
of  Dimes — and  Eleanor. 

We  digress — we  move  on.  It  was  wmnle 
Churchill  and  FX>lt.  with  the  tired  heart — 
the  never  strong  body — but  with  the  mdom- 
itable  will.  It  was  FJ3 Jt.  and  his  generals — 
Manfhnll.  Elsenhower,  Bradley,  MacArthur, 
StUlwell.  Patton,  and  the  othera.  FX>lt.  was 
everywhere,  keeping  people's  hearts  beating 
proudly  m  battle  abroad,  at  the  machines  at 
home. 

Before  World  War  n,  how  brightly  lit  the 
namee  of  victories  for  freedom — on  altars  of 
the  memory  of  man — the  namee  of  places 
mbtsn  men  who  thought  like  us,  fought  like 
us — ^Trafalgar,  Chateau  Thierry.  Belleau 
Wood,  Thennopolae,  Marathon,  Jericho, 
Torktown,  Waterloo,  Antletam,  Gettysburg, 
Bull  Run — but  now  we  have  other  names  that 
lift  oxir  hearts — Munda,  Vella  Lavella,  Bou- 
ganvllle,  Tarawa,  Truk,  and  Kwajaleln^ 
places  we  never  heard  of  before.  In  the  Pa- 
cific, we  began  to  turn  the  tide  at  these 
places.  In  the  European  theater,  It  was  some 
old  places  but  with  new  names  like  Omaha 
Beach  and  Pallalse  Gap — then  the  old  names 
of  Europe's  war  torn  lands  with  the  old 
battlefields. 

The  pressure  built  up — Germany  surren- 
dered— the  bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and 
It  was  over — they  signed  the  fmal  papers  on 
the  battleship  Misaouri  and  It  was  all  over — 
the  years  and  years  of  it  were  over. 

It  was  a  famous  victory. 

But  we  had  bought  It  at  the  price  of  coimt- 
less  broken  hearts. 

Everyone  had  lost  someone. 

And  there  was  one  special  one — whom 
everyone  had  lost.  FrankUn  Delano  Rooee- 
Telt — m  Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  for  a  rest,  com- 
plained of  a  headache  at  8:16  on  April  13, 
1045.    He  lay  down.    He  was  dead — like  that. 

The  radio  broke  in  to  teU  us.  Then  all 
programs  went  off  the  air  except  the  solenui 
music  of  the  classics,  and  the  soft,  wonder- 
folk  song  that  he  loved — "Home  on  the 
Bange." 

"He  was  a  great  man,  all  the  people  aaid. 
We  will  not  see  hla  likes  agam,  they  said. 
His   smile    wrapped    giadnese    aroimd    our 

hearts. 
His  voice  lit  fires  of  confidence  and  pride. 
In  all  the  tired  and  broken  timid  ones. 
He  was  the  champion  of  all  forgotten  men. 
The  people  said— we  will  not  see  his  likes 


And  as  the  flsg-dn^ied  ealsson  passed 
throan^  towns  and  ettlss  from  Oeorgla  to 
New  York,  ths  mourners  stood  In  the  AprU 
rains  In  the  streets  and  highways  and  shed 
ttielr  tears  and  said— "We  will  not  see  his 
likes  again." 

So  here,  today  in  Redondo  at  King  Har- 
bor, we  gather  to  dedicate  a  shrine,  the  Po- 
tomac, to  the  President  who  loved  the  sea. 
How  proud  I  am  to  be  here.  I  hope  you  will 
remember  this  day.  List  us  think  he  stands 
with  us  in  spirit — ^hls  battered  campaign 
hat — ^hls  cape  wmdblown — his  head  up- 
lifted. In  fellowship  he  smiles — and  says. 
"Thank  you,  my  friends." 


FORESIGHT  NEEDED  IN  DISPEL- 
LING FALSE  ECONOMY  ARGU- 
MENT OF  FEDERAL  SPENDING 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Minish]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Washington  press  corps  were 
treated  yesterday  to  another  exhibition 
of  the  false  economy  which  the  self- 
styled  spokesmen  for  business  interests 
have  been  preaching  lately.  They  ex- 
press a  concern  for  Federal  spending. 

The  gentleman  who  addressed  the 
press  club  Ixmcheon  used  the  area  rede- 
velopment program  as  an  Illustration  of 
Federal  spending  which  he  considered 
could  be  eliminated.  He  exhibited  an 
amazing  ignorance  of  the  difference  be- 
tween spending  and  Investment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  businessman  evident- 
ly does  not  realize — or  if  he  did  realize 
he  did  not  make  It  apparent  to  his  au- 
dience— that  80  percent  of  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  area  redevelopment 
program  are  In  the  form  of  repayable 
loans  which  come  back  to  the  taxpayer 
over  the  years  with  Interest. 

Nor  did  he  mention  the  fact  that  these 
Investments  are  largely  loans  to  help  pri- 
vate businessmen  create  profltmaklng, 
taxpaylng  businesses  which  employ 
wage-earning,  taxpaylng  workmen.  In 
fact,  a  recent  study  of  one  ARA  project 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  total  Fed- 
eral Investment  In  ttils  project  would  be 
repaid  In  2^8  years  out  of  savings  In  un- 
employment compensation  coets  and  re- 
lief payments,  plus  the  increased  taxes 
to  be  collected  on  the  wages  of  the  work- 
ers and  the  profits  of  the  businessman. 
And  this  repajrment  comes  bac^  year 
after  year  after  year  while  the  Federal 
Investment  Is  made  Just  once. 

I  would  hope  that  businessmen  who 
fall  for  the  false  economy  argument  ex- 
hibit greater  foresight  in  their  own  In- 
vestments than  th^r  spokesman  does  in 
arguing  against  the  Federal  investment 
to  eliminate  the  costliest  drain  there  is 
on  the  American  economy — excess  un- 
emplojmient. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  will  exhibit  greater  foreslglit 
and  wisdom  In  these  matters  when  they 
vote  for  the  additional  authortzaUons  to 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  In  the 
forthcoming  vote. 
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COMMENTS  ON  A  SPEECH  BY  EDWIN 
P.  NEILAN.  PRESIDENT.  CHAMBER 
OP  COMMERCE  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  BEPORE  THE  NATIONAL 
PRESS  CLUB  IN  WASHINOTON, 
DC. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  tfaat  the  gentleman 
fnmi  Delaware  (Mr.  McDowell]  may 
extend  his  remarka  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcou)  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  could  not  be  present  in  this 
House  at  the  time  when  our  distin- 
guished and  outstanding  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BoggsI, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI  . 
and  other  able  colleagues  discussed  the 
unfortunate  and  unrealistic  speech  made 
by  Edwin  P.  Nellan.  president.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  be- 
fore the  National  Press  Club  yesterday. 

Mr.  Neilan  Is  a  Delawarean.  and  for 
several  years  he  has  been  chairman  of 
the  board  and  a  director,  as  well  as  presi- 
dent, of  the  Bank  of  Delaware,  which 
has  Its  main  ofBces  In  Wilmington.  Del. 

The  Bank  of  Delaware  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  moet  Influential  banks  in 
Delaware,  and  on  Its  board  sit  many  of 
the  first  State's  leading  citizens. 

I  want  to  apologize  to  my  colleagues  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  for  the  intemper- 
ate and  ill-considered  remarks  of  Edwin 
P.  Neilan. 

Mr.  Neilan  surely  could  have  made 
many  of  his  points  without  questioning 
the  very  basis  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment in  such  an  extreme  fashion. 

His  views,  which  were  expressed  in 
such  an  extreme  manner  as  to  cause 
nationwide  comment,  do  not  do  Justice  to 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  to  the 
first  State. 

Mr.  Nellan's  violent  reaction  to  prac- 
tices which  he  feels  represent  the  art  of 
political  "bagmen"  In  the  Congress, 
which  smeared  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike.  Is  indicative  of  his  political 
naivete.  He  holds  the  actions  of  Dela- 
wareans  immoral,  whether  they  be  plain 
citizens  or  local  ofBclals.  who  vote  for. 
or  administer,  programs  aided  by  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid.  no  matter  whether 
these  programs  are  for  such  purposes  as 
helping  crippled  adults  and  children, 
helping  the  blind,  and  aiding  the  crea- 
tion of  sanitary  sewer  systems  for  the 
residents  of  Townaend,  Millsboro.  Cam- 
den-Wyoming, Clayton,  and  Brldgevllle. 

These  programs  he  indicts  as  sinister 
'bribery." 

Mr.  Neilan  was  not  conspicuously  an- 
noyed by  the  help  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  citizens  of  Delaware, 
and  others,  who  suffered  in  the  devas- 
tating coctstal  storm  which  struck  Dela- 
ware and  destroyed  both  lives  and  prop- 
erty in  March  1962. 

Delaware  haa  benefited  greatly  by  a 
federally  asslated  highway  progrtun.  by 
Federal  aid  to  federally  impacted  school 
districts,  and  by  vocational  education 
programs. 


I  doubt  that  many  Delawareans  could 
be  fotmd  who  would  want  to  see  the  Do- 
ver Air  Force  Base  closed  down,  or  re- 
moved from  the  first  State.  Whatever 
Mr.  Neilan  may  think,  this  Is  not  a  boon- 
doggle, there  is  really  such  a  thing  as 
the  cold  war.  and  Soviet  and  Cuban  ag- 
gression Is  a  fact,  not  a  myth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Hercules  Pow- 
der Co..  which  headquarters  In  Delaware, 
and  which  has  competitively  secured  im- 
portant contracts  in  the  development  of 
national  space  and  defense  programs, 
would  be  most  unlikely  to  follow  Mr. 
Neilan's  lead  and  end  all  of  lis  profitable 
contractual  arrangements  with  the 
Federal   Government. 

Nor  would  the  Du  Pont  Co.  be  willing 
to  end  its  profitable  relations  with  the 
Federal  Government,  now  or  in  the 
future — relations  which  benefit  the 
people  of  this  country,  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmient,  and  Delaware's  citizeas  and 
economy. 

I  could  go  on  listing  the  many  Federal 
programs  which  Delawareans  benefit 
from.  Just  as  people  in  other  States  bene- 
fit from  them. 

So.  I  would  think  that  Edwin  P.  Neilan. 
after  he  has  had  a  chance  to  think  it 
over,  will  probably  want  to  revise  his 
views  considerably,  and  will  want  to 
present  his  own  apologies  for  what  he 
said  yesterday. 

At  the  very  least,  he  will  surely  want 
to  employ  some  new  speechwriters.  and 
in  the  future  he  will  want  to  use  the 
"blue  pencil"  effectively  and  extensively 
on  some  of  the  more  e.xtreme  expressions 
of  disbelief  in  our  form  of  government 
which  his  speechwriters  present  to  him. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  say  that 
hundreds  of  Members  of  Congress,  past 
and  present,  thousands  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  oflBcials.  and  millions  of  citi- 
zens deserve  something  better  than  Mr. 
Neilan's  perverted  analysis  of  the  demo- 
cratic and  constitutional  processes  of  our 
governmental  sind  political  system. 


WHAT   THE   TEST    BAN   TREATY    IS 
NOT 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
American  should  read  carefully  the 
statement  made  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  in  Moscow  at  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  the  test  ban  treaty. 

One  of  the  dangers  of  this  period  is  the 
possibility  that  our  people  will  be  lulled 
into  a  state  of  euphoria  due  to  the  con- 
tinuous stream  of  overoptimi.stic  and 
shallow  publicity  that  has  surrounded 
the  whole  subject. 

In  his  statement.  Secretary  Rusk  care- 
fully points  out  the  limitations  of  this 
test  ban  proposal.  It  does  not  reduce 
the  armory  of  weapons;  it  does  not  elim- 
inate testing;  It  does  not  end  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war;  it  does  take  a  step  In  the 
right  direction,  but  that  is  all  that  he 
claims  for  it. 


Naturally,  all  of  us  are  hopeful  that 
this  agreement  may  mark  the  beginning 
of  another  day.  but  we  must  approach  it 
with  reason  and  care  and  realize  that 
the  greatest  problems  and  the  most  im- 
portant ta-sks  are  still  far  in  the  future 
and  will  require  industrious  attention  if 
we  are  to  attain  the  lasting  peace  that 
we  desire. 

Secretary  Rusk's  statement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Our  thre*  governments  have  today  taken 
what  all  mankind  must  hope  will  be  a  first 
step  on  the  road  to  a  secure  and  peaceful 
world 

The  treaty  we  have  signed  today  Is  the 
first  step  for  which  the  United  States  has 
long  and  devoutly  hoped.  But  It  la  only 
a  first  step  It  does  not  end  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war;  It  does  not  reduce  nuclear 
stoclcplles;  It  does  not  halt  the  production 
of  nuclear  weapons;  It  does  not  restrict  their 
use  in   time   of   war 

It  Is.  therefore,  not  yet  possible  for  us  to 
guarantee  now  what  the  significance  of  this 
act  win  be  History  will  eventually  record 
how  we  deal  with  the  unfinished  business 
of  peace  But  each  of  our  governments  can 
and  will  play  an  Important  role  In  determin- 
ing what  future  historians  will  report. 

For  It  will  be  our  Individual  policies  and 
attitudes  and  actions  by  which  this  step  In 
the  arms  control  field  can  be  made  the  first 
and  only  one.  or  the  first  of  many.  If  col- 
lectively we  and  other  nations  pursue  a 
course  to  Insure  that  the  forward  momentum 
of  this  agreement  Is  maintained  by  further 
steps,  man's  long  hopeful  quest  for  peace 
will  cease  to  be  only  a  dream  and  will  begin 
tt)  acquire  solid  reality. 

So  today,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  directed  me  to  sign  this  treaty,  which 
I  have  done  with  great  satisfaction  prepara- 
tory to  its  submission  to  our  Senate  for  Its 
consideration  under  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem In  a  broader  sense,  the  signature  of 
this  treaty  represents  the  readiness  of  the 
United  States  to  Join  with  the  two  other 
original  signatories,  and  with  other  nations. 
In  a  determined  and  sustained  effort  to  find 
practical  means  by  which  tensions  can  be 
reduced  and  the  burdens  of  the  arms  race 
lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  our  people.  For 
this  reason,  we  are  particularly  pleased  that 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  haa  accepted  our 
Invitation  to  be  here  for  this  occasion  I 
am  very  happy,  therefore,  to  second  Mr. 
Gromyko's  toast   to  peace 


OUR  AID  PROGRAMS 

Mr  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  often  been  misunderstanding  of  our 
aid  programs,  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
beneficial  for  us  to  see  the  aid  program 
through  the  eyes  of  others.  Bums  once 
wrote: 

O  would  some  power  the  glftle  gle  us 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us 

The  following  editorial  comment  from 
a  Colombian  newspaper  permits  us  to  sec 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  through  the 
eyes  of  our  Latin  friends : 

Rkwjrt    on    the    Program    or   the    Alliance 
roR  Progress 

The  Council  of  t;he  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  has  the  firm  Intention  of  learning 
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fully  what  has  b«en  aehlered  mttll  now 
through  the  Alllanoe  for  Progress  program 
In  Latin  America. 

Much  haa  been  said  about  the  North 
American  program.  Opinlooa  have  tMen  «z- 
pressed  which  reaerve  Judgment  on  whether 
the  program  la  a  definite  failure.  Othen 
condemn  it  to  defeat.  What  la  certain  la 
that.  In  line  with  the  objective  of  the  Al- 
liance, there  haa  been  very  little  under- 
standing of  the  significance  of  a  program  of 
cooperation,  and  the  "panacea"  that  othera 
thought  would  resolve  all  of  the  evila  that 
afflict    America. 

It  haa  been  aald,  and  with  aome  reaaon, 
that  many  govemmenta  believed  that  the 
program  of  the  Alliance  for  Progreaa  would 
reaolve  all  of  the  existing  and  futiire  prob- 
lema  of  the  countrlea  of  the  hemisphere. 
Nevertheleas,  nothing  la  more  Inexact  than 
this  thought.  The  peoples  which  wlU  bene- 
fit from  such  plana  also  ahould  receive  sup- 
port from  their  various  govemmenta  In  the 
acale  required  of  them.  To  expect  every- 
thing from  North  American  help  la  totally 
erroneous. 

The  OAS,  In  seeUng  a  clear  and  preclae 
opinion  on  the  problem  of  the  Alliance, 
asked  former  President  Alberto  Ueraa  to 
make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  matter. 
With  the  spirit  of  an  Investigator  and  above 
all  as  a  man  who  knows  well  the  problems 
of  the  hemisphere,  the  former  Prealdent  of 
Colombia  haa  submitted  an  Important  re- 
port to  the  Organisation  of  American  Statea 
Council,  arriving  at  important  conclualona, 
among  them,  that  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions should  fully  realize  that  the  Alliance 
is  a  program  of  social -economic  redemption 
of  a  multilateral  nature,  and  that,  In  con- 
sequence, the  responsibility  for  Its  trltunph 
belongs  equally  to  all  the  Latin  American 
peoples,  since  the  cause  la  the  development 
and  economic  growth  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can region.  This  Is  all  the  more  so  since 
agrarian  reform,  educational  reform  and  tax 
reform  are  the  tasks  of  each  country  Itself. 

In  another  section,  Ueraa  aaya  that  the 
false  Image  that  the  Alliance  la  the  exclu- 
sive. Individual  policy  of  the  United  Statea 
must  be  destroyed.  It  Is  a  true  Alliance  of 
the  American  peoples  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  all  the  American 
countries  which  require  such  development. 
The  Alliance,  Lleras  Camargo  adda,  haa  made 
on  extraordinary  impreaalon  on  the  hard  and 
ancient  ahell  of  Latin  American  aodety,  no 
leas  notable  than  that  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can people  about  the  problems  and  situation 
of  the  other  countrlea  of  the  hemlaphere. 
Never  has  so  much  been  said  or  done  In  thla 
part  of  the  world  to  reform  the  old  feudal 
structvu-e  of  land  possession  and  uae;  neither 
has  there  been  so  general  a  change  In  the 
tax  systems,  to  apply  taxes  In  areaa  where 
privilege,  evaaion  and  Injustice  have  ruled. 

Lleras  Camargo  haa  sought  to  analyse  both 
the  positive  and  the  negative  In  thla  pro- 
gram so  as  to  apply  more  convincing  and 
more  realistic  rules  for  making  the  plana  of 
the  Alliance  a  bridge  of  authentic  coopera- 
tion linking  North  America  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 


CRISIS  FOR  COTTON 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Sisxl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcobd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  arise 
to  emphasize  that  if  the  present  crisis 
confronting  the  cotton  industry  is  not 
resolved  by  passage  of  the  Cooley  bill, 
H.R.  6196,  the  tragic  consequences  will 


not  only  be  felt  in  the  so-called  Cotton 
Belt,  but  will  extend  throughout  our 
economy. 

The  effect  survival  of  cotton  will  have 
in  other  fields  is  so  well  set  forth  in  a 
telegram  Just  received  from  Mr.  Frank 
Bergon  of  the  Central  Valley  E^mpire  As- 
sociation in  California  that  I  feel  it 
merits  the  attention  of  Members  of  the 
House.    The  telegram  reads  as  follows: 

Frksno,  Calit. 

Congressman  B.  P.  Sisk:  If  southern  Call- 
fcnrnla  and  the  San  Prancisco  Bay  area  loet 
aU  of  their  defense  Industry  plants,  con- 
tracts, employees,  and  payrolls,  the  blow  to 
their  economlea  would  be  like  that  which 
thla  San  Jaoquln  Valley  would  suffer  if  it 
loet  the  cotton  industry. 

Cotton  brings  more  revenue  into  the  seven 
counties  In  this  valley  than  any  other  crop. 
It  brings  almost  $300  million  each  year  Just 
to  the  farmers.  It  Is  the  basis  for  well  over 
$1  billion  of  new  business  each  year  in  the 
▼alley.  It  supports  tens  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple on  and  off  the  farms.  If  it  were  lost 
Just  about  every  business  and  store,  every 
county,  city,  and  school  district  in  the  cotton 
areaa  would  suffer  a  direct  major  income 
blow. 

But  this  Is  not  all.  If  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acrea  of  land  now  In  cotton  had 
to  go  Into  other  crops,  the  row  crops,  vine 
crops,  and  wchard  crops  would  face  trouble 
compounded.  Many  of  these  are  already 
having  problems  selling  their  present  pro- 
duction. ^ 

The  loss  of  the  cotton  Industry  in  Cali- 
fornia, or  a  major  portion  of  it,  is  no  aca- 
demic matter.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
Hoviae  Committee  on  Agriculture  asking  for 
Immediate  cotton  legislation.  Hickman  Price, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  said, 
"the  stake  here  is  the  long-term  survival 
of  cotton  itself  as  an  Industrial  commodity." 
The  economy  of  our  valley  Just  could  not 
stand  the  passing  of  cotton  as  an  Industrial 
commodity. 

This  Is  why  new  cotton  legislation  which 
will  buy  some  time  for  us  is  vitally  Im- 
portant. The  Cooley  cotton  bill  does  this. 
It  will  move  more  cotton  Into  markets 
through  the  offset  fee.  It  will  provide  for 
lower  costs  of  production  through  the  re- 
search program,  thereby  lowering  costs  to 
the  Government. 

Without  such  legislation,  cotton  and  this 
▼alley's  economy  face  a  most  uncertain 
future. 

Prank  Bkroon, 
Cenfrol  Valley  EmpiTe  Association. 


COMMENT  ON  SPEECH  BY  EDWIN  P. 

NEILAN.  PRESIDENT,  CHAMBER  OP 

COMMERCE      OP      THE      UNITED 

STATES 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  national  cham- 
ber of  commerce  is  in  favor  of  the  ap- 
proach used  by  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  in  encouraging  local 
communities  to  set  up  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations for  the  purpose  of  industrlcd 
expansion,  to  be  run  through  local  lead- 
ership and  local  initiative.  Actually,  I 
see  no  reason — objectively  speaking — 
why  the  chamber  of  commerce  should 


not  get  together  with  ARA  to  put  their 
support  behind  the  idea  in  the  areas  with 
high  unemployment,  especially  in  those 
places  where  the  chamber  believes  there 
is  still  a  potential  for  economic  expan- 
sion. 

Mr.  Neilan,  the  president  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  indicated  that  Altoona, 
Pa.,  is  doing  exactly  this  sort  of  thing. 
And  the  local  organization  for  economic 
and  industrial  development  for  the  Blair- 
Bedford  area  as  a  whole,  has  as  one  of 
its  members,  Mr.  O.  Stanley  Ruth,  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Altoona  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. This  local  organization — with 
local  leadership  and  with  locally  con- 
ceived economic  plEUining — is  the  ofiBcial 
group  through  which  ARA  cooperates  in 
their  efforts  at  economic  rebirth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  local  chambers  of 
commerce  in  a  vast  number  of  local  ARA 
committees  are  represented  and  are  ac- 
tive through  their  officials  and  their 
members  in  finding  ways  in  which  to  use 
the  new  tools  provided  by  the  Area  Re- 
development Act.  According  to  a  recent 
report  of  ARA,  there  are  at  least  600 
identifiable  local  bankers,  businessmen, 
and  other  local  private  civic  leaders  serv- 
ing on  such  voluntary  organizations  de- 
voted to  stimulating  private  enterprise 
growth  and  to  promoting  those  commu- 
nity projects  that  are  needed  to  encour- 
age economic  and  job  expansion. 

Given  these  fstcts,  I  just  do  not  imder- 
stand  how  Mr.  Neilan  can  so  emotionally 
object  to  the  existence  and  philosophy  of 
ARA — unless  he  is  being  used  for  other, 
unrelated  purposes. 


WISCONSIN  DAIRY  FARMER  INCOME 
DROPS  TO  NEW  LOW  IN  COST- 
PRICE  SQUEEZE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bol- 
ling).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ItAisD]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Kennedy  and  Secretary  Freeman  have 
indicated  on  various  occasions  that  the 
American  farmer,  under  this  adminis- 
tration, has  never  had  it  so  good.  This 
perplexes  me.  It  also  perplexes  the  many 
farmers  I  have  the  good  fortune  to 
represent  in  the  heart  of  America's  dairy - 
land,  the  Seventh  District  of  Wisconsin. 
They  tell  me  things  have  not  been  so  good 
in  the  last  3  years.  They  say  they  are 
paying  more  for  the  items  they  have  to 
buy  to  produce  dairy  goods.  They  also 
insist  that  they  are  receiving  less  pay  for 
the  milk  and  dairy  products  they  do 
produce. 

The  dairy  farmer  in  Wisconsin  is 
caught  in  the  vicelike  grip  of  a  cost-price 
squeeze  that  is  draining  his  llfeblood. 
On  the  day  that  President  Kennedy  as- 
sumed office  in  January  1961,  the  average 
pay  price  in  Wisconsin  for  milk  used  in 
manufactured  dairy  products  was  $3.29. 
Today,  that  price  has  dropped  by  23 
cents.  The  most  recent  agricultural  re- 
port issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture sets  the  Jime  1963  average  pay 
price  to  Wisconsin  farmers  for  manu- 
facturing milk  at  $3.06 — in  January  1963, 
the  price  was  $3.07. 

A  drastic  drop  in  incmne,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  not  compatible  with  the  statement  that 
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"the  fazmer  hM  never  had  it  ao  good." 
ggriir4^iy  U  this  tnw  when  one  oonciders 
that  the  23  eentt  lou  In  prioe  pakl  to  the 
farmer  to  only  a  portion  of  the  total  loss 
In  net  Income.  There  are  two  factors 
Involved  in  a  coet-prlce  squeeze.  The 
aeeond  factor  is  the  coat  of  producing  the 
manufactured  dairr  products.  Today, 
the  price  the  farmer  has  to  pay  for  &U 
ttems  used  tn  the  production  of  mlik  has 
risen  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Index 
at  prices  paid  bj  the  fanner  is  at  an  aU- 
nmo  high.  In  January  of  1961,  when 
I>resldent  Kennedy  assumed  office,  the 
parity  index — which  includes  the  index 
of  prices  paid.  Interest,  taxes,  and  farm 
wage  rates — was  901.  By  June  of  tills 
year.  196S.  the  parity  index  had  risen  to 
311— in  January  1963.  it  was  the  same 
311. 

For  6  years  now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Introdnced  a  seif-help  dairy  stabillza- 
tlon  bin  designed  to  ease  the  coet-prlce 
sqneese  on  the  famer.  The  Kennedy 
Mlmlnistratftan  has  continually  stymied 
oonstructtre  attcaapts  to  pass  such  a  bilL 
I  have  Indicated  that  during  the  period 
betireen  the  lit  and  2d  sessions  of  the 
8Sth  Congress.  I  will  meet  with  the  vari- 
ous farm  organisatians  in  Wisconsin. 
Hie  purrxiae  of  this  meeting  will  be  to 
get  all  farm  organisations  in  Wisconsin 
together  on  a  l^nrtlsan  basis  to  unite 
behind  a  slx«le  dairy  program  to  assure 
a  better  futare  for  dairying.  Without 
some  degree  of  unltj  there  can  be  no 
chance  for  constnietire  action. 

By  the  same  token.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
out some  degree  of  active  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  there  can  be  no 
hope  of  improving  the  sliding  status  of 
America's  daJry  farmers.  The  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  OrvUle 
Freeman,  chose  this  particular  time  to  go 
on  an  extended  tour  of  the  Soviet -bloc 
countries  indicates  at  least  a  casual  dis- 
regard for  the  pressing  problems  to  be 
faced  here  at  home  in  all  aspects  of 
agriculture.  It  seems  strange.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Secretary  selected  this 
time,  the  height  of  a  busy  session  of  Con- 
gress, when  farm  legislation  is  needed 
badly,  to  go  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  countries.  It  would 
be  more  imderstandahle  if  he  had  chosen 
those  free-world  countries  where  strin- 
gent controls  are  not  the  vogue  and 
where,  peihaps.  constructive  policies 
could  be  studied  and  if  feasible,  emu- 
lated. 

The  control  approach  thq  Secretary  Is 
studying  In  the  Soviet  Union  cannot 
work  here  In  the  United  States.  A  modi- 
fled  version  of  it  was  tried  on  the  wheat 
farmers.  Predictably,  they  rejected  it. 
Every  time  we  try  a  control  approach 
in  the  United  States  the  result  is  in- 
variably oonfUBlon  and  unnecesary  sur- 
plueea. 

For  exampir.  through  ill-advised  ex- 
periments with  support  levels,  the  pres- 
ent administtmtton  encouraged  dairy 
farmers  to  step  HP  milk  production.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  it  encouraged 
consumers  to  biqr  less  milk  and  dairy 
products,  partieularly  butter.  As  a  re- 
sult of  its  bungling  action,  the  cost  of 
price  supports  jumped  in  1  year — 1961- 
1062— from  $37«  to  $603  million.    After 


that,  the  dairy  support  price  was  again 
lowered  by  Secretary  Freeman  to  75  per- 
cent of  parity. 

The  mere  attempt  to  force  production 
control  measures  on  the  farmer  tends  to 
have  an  adverse  effect.  In  the  case  of 
the  dairy  farmer,  continued  attempts 
along  these  lines  brought  about  a  resur- 
gence of  surplus  milk  production. 
Farmers  understandably  increased  theu- 
herd  sizes  and.  at  the  same  time,  failed 
to  cull  the  low  producers.  Tliis  hap- 
pened because  the  farmer  logically  con- 
cluded that  he  could  only  survive  an  ex- 
periment in  production  controls  if  he 
entered  such  a  program  with  a  produc- 
tion base  large  enough  to  fit  his  farming 
oiperations. 

Even  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  story. 
After  administration  bungling  liad 
caused  the  farmer  to  add  to  his  stock  of 
surpluses,  the  next  step  resulted  in  cut- 
ting down  the  farmers'  market.  The 
administration  encouraged  the  importa- 
tion of  surplus  dairy  products  from  other 
countries.  As  a  result,  we  have  seen  in- 
creased imports  of  cheese,  cream,  and 
other  forms  of  butterfat — all  of  which, 
incidentally,  are  also  produced  in  Wis- 
consin. The  result  is  that  surpluses 
from  abroad  come  into  this  country  and 
displace  our  own  products.  No  logical 
case  can  be  made,  it  seems  to  me,  few- 
compelling  U.S.  dairymen  to  cut  back 
production  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  con- 
tinue to  allow  and  even  encourage  sur- 
pluses from  abroad  to  come  into  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  com- 
plains of  the  cost  of  price  supports  to 
dairy  farmers  even  though  the  adminis- 
tration caused  it.  At  the  same  time. 
It  kept  in  storage  butter  which  had  been 
moving  as  butteroil  to  feed  needy  per- 
sons abroad,  under  Public  Law  480.  In 
place  of  the  butteroil — a  market  de- 
veloped for  surplus  dairy  products — the 
administration  substituted  vegetable  oils 
created  by  another  Ill-advised  measure  of 
its  own  making. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  dairy  farmers 
have  suffered  more  because  prices  of  all 
items  used  in  the  production  of  milk 
have  continued  to  rise  while  prices  re- 
ceived by  the  farmers  have  not  kept  pace. 
This  obviously  can  be  traced  to  adminis- 
tration policies  of  deficit  flnanclng. 
foreign  aid,  and  favoritism  to  other 
groups  of  the  society  at  the  expense  of 
the  dairy  farmer. 

It  is  no  credit  to  the  administration 
and  certainly  no  credit  to  its  farm  pro- 
gram Uiat  farmers  are  getting  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  income  from 
nonfarm  sources,  as  reported  in  a  recent 
release  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Nonfarm  income  has  nothing 
to  do  with  farm  programs  and  was  not 
a  contribution  of  the  administration  in 
any  sense. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  the  administration  belit- 
tles farmers  for  not  supporting  its  pre- 
scriptions for  tlie  Ills  of  agriculture. 
The  administration  becomes  vindictive 
when  farmers  reject  the  rigid  control 
programs  such  as  exemplified  by  the 
wheat  referendum,  the  turkey  order,  and 
the  aborted  potato  program.  And  while 
asking  farmers  to  support  its  programs, 
the  administration  hais  consistently'  re- 
jected out  of  hand  any  proposal  that  did 


not  originate  In  its  own  Inner  sancttim — 
as  if  bureaucrats  had  some  kind  of  mo- 
nopoly on  proper  thinking  and  policy 
formulation. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  record  of  the 
present  administration  that  it  is  not 
genuinely  concerned  about  the  farmer. 
It  is  also  obvious  that  the  farmer,  under- 
standably, is  growing  more  and  more 
di.slUusloned  with  the  wide  gap  between 
administration  promises  and  practices. 
Perhaps  most  obvious  of  all  is  the  admin- 
istration's complete  lack  of  understand- 
uig  of  the  problems  of  the  farmer  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  abject  failure  of  its 
farm  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  to  be  profoundly 
hoped  that  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion— and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
when  he  returns  from  his  present  profit- 
less Junket — will  undertake  a  complete 
reevaluatlon  of  the  fundaimental  prem- 
Lses  upon  which  It  has  based  its  un- 
successful farm  programs. 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  POUL- 
TRY FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 
BY  THE  COMMON  MARKET  COUN- 
TRIES MUST  BE  COUNTERED  BY 
WrrHDRAWINQ  THE  MILLIONS 
OF  DOLLARS  OF  CONCESSIONS 
GRANTED  THE  PRODUCTS  OF 
THOSE   COUNTRIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man frcwn  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowkll]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  Department  is  absolutely  right  in 
its  moves  to  coimter  the  excluslonlst 
policies  and  tariffs  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  countries  where  oiu-  coun- 
try's poultry  is  concerned. 

Delaware  poultry  producers  are  united 
in  backing  the  State  Department  and 
President  Kennedy  in  this  matter. 

I  strongly  support  the  President's 
trade  negotiator.  Christian  A.  Herter.  in 
his  move  to  list  19  items,  tronx  wine  and 
cheese  to  trtieks  and  busses,  which  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  remove  from 
the  favorable  trade  concession  list  un- 
less the  levies  raised  against  this  Na- 
tion's poultry — levies  which  have  been 
tripled  in  the  past  year — are  removed. 

I  have  been  in  constant  touch  with 
President  Kennedy  and  the  State  De- 
partment officials  on  this  matter  of 
Delaware's  poultry. 

This  Is  a  matter  In  which  President 
Kennedy  has  shown  deep  understanding 
and  great  Interest. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  height  of 
folly  to  open  our  own  markets  to  prod- 
ucLs  from  the  Common  Market  countries, 
give  these  countries  $46  million  In  trade 
concessions  on  their  products  which  com- 
pete in  our  own  country  against  our 
own  products,  and  then  stand  Idly  by 
while  they  triple  their  tariff  levies  against 
us  on  poultry. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  as  sajring  that 
I  have  invited  all  of  Delaware's  poultry 
producers  to  use  my  office  for  the  dura- 
tion of  this  emergency. 

I  shall  do  whatever  I  can  to  make  sure 
that  their  case  is  heard  at  the  hearings 
which  begin  September  4  in  Washington, 
DC. 
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I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  people  of 
Delawsire  are  imited  on  this  matter,  and 
that  they  consider  an  injury  to  Dela- 
ware's poultry  producers  as  an  injury  to 
all  of  Delaware's  manufacturers  and 
producers. 

Unrealistic  and  even  snide  editorials 
by  Monday  morning  quarterbackers  on 
the  domestic  farm  economy  are  no  an- 
swer to  patent  discrimination  in  inter- 
national trade. 

The  American  farmer,  as  well  as  the 
industrial  manufacturer,  must  be  treated 
alike  at  the  trade  bargaining  table. 

Growing  poultry  is  good  business  in 
Delaware,  in  fact  it  is  one  of  the  largest 
businesses  in  the  First  State,  and  it  con- 
tributes greatly  to  our  State's  economy. 

What  affects  Delaware's  poultry  in- 
dustry adversely  has  an  adverse  impact 
on  the  entire  State  of  Delaware  and  on 
everyone  who  resides  in  Delaware. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a 
recent  front-page  article  from  the  Wil- 
mington Morning  News,  of  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Unitxd  Statks  Plans  Tauit  Wae  oh 
EuaoMAKT 

WASHtNOTON. — The  United  States  yester- 
day announced  plans  to  hike  tariff  duties 
on  European  Imports  ranging  from  wines  to 
flowers  bulbs  in  retaliation  for  crippling 
Conunon  Market  Increases  on  VS.  poultry. 

Christian  A.  Herter,  President  Kennedy's 
special  trade  negotlatcn-,  said  the  aim  will 
be  to  compensate  the  United  States  for  $46 
million  of  trade  lost  through  the  Conunon 
Market's  tariff  on  American  chickens. 

He  announced  in  a  statement  that  pMblic 
hearings  will  be  held  next  month  to  help 
the  Government  select  from  a  list  of  19  com- 
modities those  on  which  higher  tariffs  might 
be  imposed. 

But  a  spokesman  for  Herter's  office  said 
if  the  European  Common  Market  changes 
its  position,  the  United  States  would  be 
happy  to  halt  its  proceeding  and  look  to- 
ward what  he  called  restoration  of  a  balance 
of  concessions. 

A  Washington  spokesman  for  the  Com- 
mon Market  attributed  the  U.S.  action  to 
"confusion."  He  said  it  amounted  to  an 
"or  else  ultimatum"  which  will  make  it 
oauch  harder  to  achieve  a  real  solution. 

"It  comes  at  a  time  when  the  Common 
Market  Commission  has,  for  the  first  time, 
been  given  a  mandate  to  negotiate  the  dis- 
pute with  the  United  States,"  the  spokesman 
said. 

He  said  the  market's  Council  of  Ministers 
on  July  29  empowered  the  Commission  to 
"explore  the  (chicken)  problem  with  the 
United  States  in  the  next  2  months  and  to 
report  back  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  on 
September  29  with  proposals  for  a  solu- 
tion." 

Herter  said  the  United  States  regretted 
that  the  EEC  had  found  it  impossible  "to 
reduce  the  current  very  high  level  of  pro- 
tection on  poultry  imports  Into  the  com- 
munity." 

He  said  West  Germany  has  increased  the 
duties  on  U.S.  poultry  repeatedly,  "from  4.9 
cents  per  poiind  to  the  present  13.43  cents 
per  pound." 

The  loss  to  American  poultry  producers 
was  estimated  by  Herter  at  MS  mlLion  a 
year.  His  list  of  possible  retaliation  items 
brought  Common  Market  nations  $111.6  mil- 
lion from  this  country  last  year.  Herter 
said  this  country  has  sought  patiently  for 
more  than  a  year  to  persuade  the  European 
Common  Market  to  modify  the  impact  of 
the  tariff  schedule,  but  without  sucoeas.  In 
view  of  thU,  he  said,  the  United  States  has  no 
choice  but  to  retaliate  "in  order  to  restore  tbe 
balance." 


Herter's  spokesman  said  it  is  contem- 
plated that  the  hearings  will  start  Sept.  4 
and  the  tariff  concession  withdrawals  will 
be  put  into  effect  about  mid-October. 

He  said  all  of  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries wovild  be  affected:  Prance,  West  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Luxemboiirg. 

Wine,  of  which  $22.4  million  worth  was 
imported  in  1962,  had  the  highest  money 
value  on  Herter's  list.  Other  major  items 
are:  trucks  and  buses,  $14.8  million;  film 
except  motion  pictures,  $13.6  million; 
brandy,  $12.1  million,  and  photography  pa- 
per, $10.2  million. 

The  countermeasures  were  termed  a 
"long  overdue  step  to  protect  American  ag- 
ricultural products"  by  Senator  John  J. 
WnxiAMs,  Republican  of  Delaware. 

"It  is  remotely  possible,"  he  added,  that 
the  hearings  to  determine  possible  higher 
U.S.  tariffs  may  help  the  Common  Market 
nations  to  "see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
and  reverse  themselves  without  further  U.S. 
action. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Satlor  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hallkck)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  death 
in  family. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gary)  ,  for  August  7, 1963,  and  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Stakblkb  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gibbons),  for  60  minutes,  August  13, 
1963.  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ChsBONs) ,  for  today,  for  15  minutes,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congrkssional 
Rbcord,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  EvKRKTT  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Short)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  HOKVKN. 

Mr.FORKMAN. 

Mr.  Pkllt  in  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gibbons)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  ROTBAL. 

Mr.  Gorman. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  St.  Ongx. 

Mr.  King  of  California. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8. 1004.  An  act  to  authorise  the  disposal, 
without    regard   to   the   required   6-month 


waiting  period,  of  certain  waterfowl  feathers 
and  down  from  the  national  stockpile;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


BILL   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  August  7,  1963, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJt.  1518.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Theresa  Lazarus;  and 

H.J.  Res.  324.  Joint  resolution  extending 
an  Invitation  to  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  hold  the  1968  winter  Olympic 
games  in  the  United  States. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  6  minutes  pjn.),  under 
its-  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  August  12,  1963,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


OATH  OF  OFnCE 


The  oath  of  ofBce  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23  Stat.  22). 
to  be  administered  to  Members  and  Del- 
egates of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  section 
1757  of  title  XIX  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  and  being  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  aflfirm) 
that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that 
I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same;  that  I  take  this  obligation 
freely,  without  any  mental  reservation 
or  purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  oflBce  on  which  I  am  about  to 
enter.  So  help  me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Members  of  the  88th  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States"  (U.S.C.,  UUe  2,  sec.  25), 
approved  February  18,  1948:  Del  <?law- 
soN,  23d  District,  California,  Fred  B. 
RooNET,  15th  District,  Pennsylvania. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive commiinications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1116.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation,  entitled,  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenxie  Code  at  1054  to  impose  a 
tax  on  acquisitions  of  certain  foreign  secu- 
rities in  <»der  to  equalise  oosts  of  longer 
term   financing   in   the   United  States  and 
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la  «ack»«i  ahfOAd.  Mul  <ar  oUiar  purpoMs"; 
to  Um  OoombIM**  OB  Wat*  and  M—n» 

1116.  A  totHar  froa*  the  Cbalrman,  aecu- 
rlUes  and  Kzchans*  CommliwloD.  transmit- 
ting the  flnal^  instaninmit  of  the  Report  of 
the  Openial  Btutf  at  SactultleeMarketa  oan- 
talolng  r*»fp»^rt  X  Uirough  XTTT.  pursuant 
to  aectlon  lt(d)  of  the  Becurltlea  Erchange 
Act  at  IMi.  PnbUB  Lht  rT-lM  (H.  Doc.  Ifo. 
96.  pC.  IV):  to  tiM  OommlUM  on  Interstate 
and  foreign  romnMrn«  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  Illiwtxmtlona. 

1117.  A  letter  traat  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  ITnltad  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  imjiMttlled  cost-of-!lTlng  allow- 
aaoae  paid  In  4b*  il>i>Bii  Oommand  to  mil- 
itary personnel  not  acconapanlred  by  depend - 
aote;    to    Um    OoBaalttee    on    Oovemment 


Ilia.  A  lottw  ftam  the  Oovernor.  Canal 
Zone  OoTemment.  traiHmlttUag  a  draft  at  a 
propoaed  bill  enUUed  "A  bill  to  extend  life 
Insurance  and  health  benefits  coverage  to 
non-n.S.  cittai«  mmftOfm.  and  health  ben- 
efits coverage  to  r«tlred  non-UJS.  citizen  em- 
pioTsea.  aliuas  pennaiMnt  duty  station  Is  or 
was  In  the  fTnal  Eobo";  to  the  Committee 
oo  Poot  OAoa  aaA  GMl  Barrloe. 

1110.  A  loCtar  cram  tba  Acting  AMlstant 
Secretary  at  Um  naaeury.  transmitting  the 
Awnifj  Beport  of  tha  Federal  Bureau  of 
IVarcotlcs,  prepared  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Narcotlce.  for  the  calendar  year  ending  De- 
cember 31.  1SM2,  puiauant  to  section  I  of  the 
act  of  June  14.  1930:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mea— . 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
IJC  BIIXJ9  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clAoae  3  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prlntlnff  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  aa  followa: 

Mr.  KDM0ND80N:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Tn*iiiaj-  Affalra.  H.R.  1233.  A  bill  to 
prortde  far  t3\e  reinstatement  and  ralidatloa 
of  VA.  ofl  aa<  (as  lease  No.  Sacramento 
Oarsaa-CL  aad  tor  oltoer  purpoaee;  without 
wsniair-it  (Bept.  Na  043) .  Referred  to  the 
CommlUea  at  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TVOMPSOlf  of  Hew  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee oa  tte  DIapoaltlon  of  Executive  Papers. 
Hooae  Report  IKo,  94».  Report  on  the  dls- 
P^Tttt**^  at  certala  iiaprre  ot  sundry  execu- 
tive departments.     Odered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BOLLXNQ:  Ooaunittee  on  Rules. 
House  Reeolutlon  483.  Reeolutlon  for  con- 
sMeratkm  of  HJI.  0143,  a  bill  to  authortse 
r— *■*-- ^^  to  pabliB  and  other  nonprofit  Inetl- 
tuttaao  of  htafca*  odneaUon  in  flnandng  the 
conatructloa.  rahah<l»etlnn  or  imjjroveiaent 
of  needed  f^THltm'c  and  related  facilities  In 
undergradnate  and  graduate  Institutions; 
wttlMui  ■iiiiiiiiieiil  (Rept.  I«o  S44> .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Bouaa  GUendar. 

Mr.  KDMOtnnOM:  Oonunlttee  on  laterlor 
and  Insular  ASatre.  HJt.  447t.  A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  oooTeyance  to  the  State  of 
California  of  certain  mineral  rights  reserved 
to  the  TTnlted  Statea  In  certain  real  property 
In  California;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
845)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  tke  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  MOROAN:  ComiBfttee  on  Porelgn  Af- 
falra. H.R.  788S.  A  bill  to  amend  further 
the  Poretga  Heatstsiiffa  Act  of  IMl.  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  oCher  yjniueue;  without  amead- 
n^nt  (Rept.  No.  046) .  Raferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  OOMMirTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AHD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  elaoae  2  of  rule  XIU,  reporta  o< 
commttteea  were  dettrered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  aa  foUows: 

Mr.  EDM0ND30N:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  HH.  M61.  A  hUl  for 
the  relief  of  the  Ei.K.  Oil  Co.;  without 
amendment  (Rept  No.  541 ) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clauae  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  sererally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  CKTJ.FJt: 
H  R.  TBOa.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1050  to  require  separate 
contracts  to  be  entered  Into  for  the  per- 
formance of  mechanical  specialty  worlc  re- 
quired In  certain  oonst ruction  and  altera- 
tion of  public  buildings:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Worts. 

By  Mr  ELLSWORTH: 
H  R  799S  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  veterans 
with  urgently  needed  nursing  home  care  and 
nursing  care  facilities  while  reducing  the 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  caring  for  such 
veterans,  and  for  other  purpoeee:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Veterans"  Ailalrs. 

By  Mr.  MILL3: 
H.R.8000.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Impose  a  tax  on 
acquisitions  of  oertaln  foreign  securltlee  In 
order  to  equalize  costs  of  longer  term 
financing  In  the  United  States  and  In  mar- 
kets abroad,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  EVERETT: 
HR  8001  A  bill  to  amend  title  Sfl,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  veterans  with 
urgently  needed  nursing  home  care  and 
nursing  care  facilities  while  reducing  the 
ooet  to  the  United  States  of  caring  for  such 
veterans.  azMl  for  other  ptirpnses:  to  the 
Oonunlttee  on  Veterans '  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OOOOKLI.: 
H.R.8002.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ralr  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1038.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  large  eater- 
prises  (now  exempt >  engaged  In  laundering, 
deeming,  or  repairing  of  clothing  or  fabrics 
which  cocnpete  substantially  In  the  same 
metropolitan  area  srlth  similar  enterprises 
not  exempt  and  to  lessen  unfair  competi- 
tion, to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

By  Mr    HOLTFIELD  (by  request)  : 
H  R  8008    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of   a   community    at    or    near    the 
Nevada  Test  Site.  Nev  :    to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy 

By  Mr   MOORHEAD 
HJB.aoOi.  A    blU    to    amend     the    Pwleral 
Plrearma  Act    (52   Stat.    1250).    to   the   Com- 
mittee un  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  RKTD  of  New  Tork 
R.R.800C.  A    bin    to    facilitate    the    entry 
Into    the    United   States   of  oertaln   relativea 
of    U  S.   citizens:    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  ROBERTS  of  Texas: 
H-R  8006.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  veterans  with 
urgently  needed  nursing  home  care  and 
nursing  care  facilities  while  reducing  the 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  caring  for  such 
veterans,  and  for  other  purpoaee:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affalra. 

By  Mr  SCHAX)EBERO 
H  R  8007  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  veterans  with 
urgently  needed  nuretng  honw  care  and 
nursing  care  facilities  while  reducing  the  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  caring  for  such 
veterans,  and  for  other  purponee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  aSCR&JT 
H  R  8008    A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  pro;-lde  certain  veterans  with 
urgently    needed    nursing    home    care    and 


nursing    care   facilities    while    reducing    the 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  caring  for  such 
veterans,    and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 
By  Mr  TKAGUB  of  Texas: 

H.R  8000.  A  bill  to  amend  title  S8.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  veterans  with 
urgently  needed  nursing  home  care  and 
nursing  care  facilities  while  reducing  the 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  caring  for  such 
veterans,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 
By  Mr    WYDLER: 

H  R.  8010  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1084  to  require  that  radio  and 
television  stations  broadcast  the  national 
anthem  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs    DWYKH: 

HR  8011.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  retailers 
excise  tax  on  handbags;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8013.  A  bill  to  estabUah  in  the  Kx- 
ecutlve  Offloe  of  the  President  an  Oflloe  of 
Urban  Affairs;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Oot- 
ernment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

HR  8013.  A  bill  to  amend  section  204  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr   ANDERSON: 

HJ.  Res.  638.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  No- 
vember 18-24.  1963,  as  National  Youth  for 
Chrlst  Week,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FASCKLL : 

H J  Res  639.  Joint  resolution  authorialug 
and  directing  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  undertake  fair,  impartial,  and  con- 
trolled scientific  teaU  and  investigations  ot 
the  drug.  ICrehloaen;  and  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  not 
terminate  or  Issue  any  notice  of  termination 
of  the  exemption  of  the  drug.  Kreblooen,  for 
Investigational  use,  until  the  completion  of 
such  tests  and  investigations  and  the  issu- 
ance of  an  evaluation  thereof  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health;  and  authorizing  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  sum  of  8250.000; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Cununercc. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

HJ.  Res.  640.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  continued  shipment  of  the  drug  Kreblo- 
zen  In  interstate  commerce  In  order  to  in- 
sure the  contlnxied  avsllabllity  of  such  drug 
for  the  treatment  of  patients  now  being 
treated  with  such  Amg  and  for  terminal 
cancer  patients;  to  the  Committee  on  Lutar- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H  J.  Res.  641.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  cer- 
tain of  their  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr  PILLION: 

HJ.  Res.  642.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  continued  ahlpment  of  the  drug  Krebio- 
zen  In  interstate  commerce  in  order  to  Insure 
the  continued  avaiiabillty  of  such  drijg  for 
the  treatment  of  patients  now  being  treated 
with  such  drug  and  for  terminal  cancer  pa- 
tients, and  providing  for  a  fair,  Impartial,  and 
controlled  test  of  Kreblozen,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H  Res.  481.  Resolution  creating  a  stand- 
ing Committee  on  Small  Business  In  Uie 
House  of  Representatives,  with  authority  to 
report  germane  amendments  to  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr  ST  GERMAIN: 

H^Res.  482.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  Investigate  expenditures  for  re- 
search programs  conducted  by  or  sponsored 
by  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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PRIVATE  RHiIf;  AND  RESOLDTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  aa  followa: 

By  Mr.  BROWN  oT  California: 
HR  8014.  A  bill  for  the  rdlef  ot  Carlo* 
Rogello  Flores-Vasquea;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ByMr.FmO: 

wt^  8016.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 

PelUcano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEOaH: 

HJL8018.  A    bill    conferring    jtirlfldlctlon 

upon   the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United 

Statea  to  consider  and  render  judgment  on 

tha  claim  of  the  North  American  Stigar  In- 

duatrlae.    Inc.     (formo-ly    Cuban- American 


Stigar  Co.) ,  against  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan : 
H.R.8017.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Seaway 
Machinery  Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UDAIi: 
H.R.  8018.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  James  S. 
Hall;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Report  From  WashiiiftiNi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  FOREBIAN 

or  mus 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Auffust  8. 1963 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  "Reports 
From  Washington": 

Reports  From  Washington 
(By  Hon.  Ed  Forxmam,  of  Texas) 

NUCLEAR    TEST    BAN 

As  the  United  States  dashes  headlong  to- 
ward a  test  ban  agreement  with  the  Soviets, 
It  might  be  well  to  recall  the  warning  ot 
the  late  John  Foster  Dulles,  who  was  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  President  Elsenhower. 
Discussing  the  possibilities  of  a  United 
States-Soviet  pact  several  months  before  his 
death  In  1959.  IXilles  connnented  to  a  cloaa 
associate: 

"Since  a  treaty  Is  what  the  Rusalans  want, 
it  wouldn't  be  dilllcult  to  come  up  with  ona 
which  would  look  good  on  the  surface.  We 
could  Include  In  It  all  the  fuzzy  language 
of  diplomacy — and  believe  me,  I  know  some 
of  the  phrases — and  present  tt  to  the  world 
as  a  great  achievement  for  pcaoa.  All  of 
this  would  result  in  a  relaxation  of  world 
tensions,  generate  a  feeling  of  International 
good  will,  and  probably  elect  a  Republican 
President  in  1B60. 

"But  we're  not  going  to  do  it.  If  wa 
signed  such  a  pact  with  the  Sorlets.  there 
would  develop  a  tremendons  piesauie  to  cut 
back  on  our  defenses,  reduce  the  size  of  oar 
Armed  Forces,  and  curtail  our  armaments. 
And  we'd  have  only  the  word  of  the  Runlana 
that  they  were  doing  the  same.  Our  NATO, 
SEATO.  and  other  alliances  would  be  en- 
dangered, perhaps  to  the  point  of  deteriora- 
tion. As  a  result,  within  a  few  years  wa 
could  be  a  sitting  duck  for  the  Communlatfl 
to  pick  off  whenever  they  felt  the  time  was 
Hpe." 

So  spoke  a  man  who  understood  the  Com- 
munist and  the  Conununlst  menace. 

COMMtnVIST  PROBUEMa 

We  must  not  be  led  astray  by  the  current 
dispute  between  the  Soviets  and  tha  Bad 
Chlneee.  While  their  differences  are  deep, 
tor  us  they  represent  only  a  falling  out  of 
thieves;  both  campa  are  Intent  upon  our 
destruction.  In  our  eagemees  to  ezplott  tiUa 
division  In  the  Conununlst  world,  wa  should 
not  form  an  alliance  with  ona  of  the  thlavea. 

ONZ  PRCVOaAL  MIOaT   BB 

Jenkln  Uoyd  Jones  In  tha  Tulaa  TTlbuna 
says.  "One  of  the  most  pamlcloUB  Uluslens 
abroad  in  the  world  today  la  the  food  hops 
that  If  nations  give  up  testing  atomic  waap- 
ons  that  the  threat  of  an  atomic  holocaust 
will  vanish  *  •  •  We  ought  to  quit  dispatch- 
ing futile  emissaries  to  face  the  familiar  and 
bitter  choice  of  frustration  or  surrender.    Zn- 
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stead,  we  should  send  Mr.  K.  a  simple  note  In 
nondlplomatlc  language:  'Look.  Buster,  we 
think  tasts  in  the  atmosphere  aren't  even  for 
the  birds.  Well  quit  them  If  you  will,  but 
one  more  trick  like  the  last  time  and  we 
wont  make  this  offer  again.  As  to  under- 
ground tests,  we'll  have  them  as  often  as  we 
like  aad  you  are  welcome  to  yotirs.  If  you 
ever  want  a  moratorium  on  them,  send  us  a 
letter  telling  tia  how  many  monitors  you'll 
allow  and  if  we're  Interested,  well  write  you 
back." 


GoTernmeBt  Lotteries  of  CcjIob,  Republic 
«f  CoBf  o,  Sierra  Leoae,  Sjnia,  and  Up- 
per Volta 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  PINO 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Aii,ffust  8. 1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  discuss  a  few  more  of  the 
77  foreign  countries  that  operate  Oov- 
emment-run  lotteries  aa  a  means  of 
raisins  revenue.  Ceylon,  Republic  of 
Congo.  Sierra  Leone,  Syria,  and  Upper 
Volta  are  five  nations  which  recognize 
the  wisdom  of  a  national  lottery. 

Ceylon  conducts  two  national  lotteries. 
One  Is  run  by  the  Hospital  Lotteries 
Board  and  the  other  by  an  Industrial 
Exhibition  Sweep  which  only  started  in 
1962.  However,  the  gross  receipta  in 
1962  on  the  hospital  lotteries  came  to 
almost  $lMi  million.  The  total  amount 
given  to  the  government  was  almost  one- 
half  million  dollars  which  was  set  aside 
for  improvement  of  the  health  s^-vlcea. 

Rq>ublic  of  Congo  does  not  have  Its 
own  Government  lottery  but  the  French 
national  lottery  does  sell  tickets  in  this 
country.  Plans  are  now  underway  to  set 
op.  by  agreement  with  a  large  German 
lottery  firm,  a  lottery.  By  arrangement, 
the  Government  would  receive  20  per- 
cent of  the  weekly  income  from  the  sale 
of  tkskets. 

Sierra  Leone  just  started  to  (H>erate  a 
national  lottery.  The  first  drawings  will 
probably  be  held  this  summer.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  annoimced  that  they  plan 
to  issue  1  million  tickets  per  month 
which  should  bring  in  about  $500,000  a 
month  or  $6  million  a  year.  The  net 
profits  are  expected  to  be  invested  in 
capital  expenditures  for  schools  and  hos- 
pftala. 

Syria  has  a  nationwide  lottery  nm  by 
the  IMrector  of  the  Damascus  Interna- 
tional  Fair,    a   semlautonomous   orga- 


nization attached  to  the  Syrian  Ministry 
of  Economy.  In  1962,  the  total  gross 
annual  receipts  were  over  $1  million. 
The  net  Income  of  almost  $700,000  was 
earmarked  for  the  promotion  of  the  an- 
nual Damascus  International  Fair. 

Upper  Volta  does  not  run  its  own  lot- 
tery but  once  a  year  a  private  service  or- 
ganization, the  Lions  Club,  conducts  a 
sort  of  lottery  for  a  1-week  period  and 
the  proceeds  go  directly  Into  charity 
work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  coimtries  re- 
alize that  the  urge  to  gamble  is  Ineradi- 
cable and  the  Government  should  act  to 
control  it  rather  than  ignore  it.  A  na- 
tional lottery  in  the  United  States  would 
make  the  gambling  urge  work  for  the 
public  good.  It  would  easily  pump  Into 
our  treasury  over  $10  bilUon  a  year  in 
new  income  which  can  be  used  to  cut  our 
taxes  and  reduce  our  national  debt. 


Grandpa  Smith's  Great  Idea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  xowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  August  8. 1963 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago  Grandpa  Smith  popped  up  a  great 
idea.  Back  in  1913,  Cloid  H.  Smith  had 
just  sold  his  tel^hone  company,  the  Na- 
tion's first  auUHnatic  telephone  system. 
But  Grandpa  Smith  was  not  the  type  to 
stay  idle  very  long.  He  owned  8(»ne 
farmland  in  tl:^  heart  of  the  popcorn 
country  and  decided  to  package  popcorn 
and  market  it  through  grocery  stores — 
under  a  brand  name. 

This  was  a  revolutionary  idea  for  those 
cracker-barrel  days  since  popcorn  had 
previously  been  distributed  to  grocers  in 
150-pound  bags.  But  Grandpa  Smith 
shelled,  cleaned,  graded,  and  packaged 
his  product  in  cardboard  cartons  for  the 
housewife's  convenience,  and  folks  liked 
his  ideft.  He  caUed  his  pc^xsom  Jolly 
Time,  and  now  you  see  It  on  grocery 
shelves  around  the  worid. 

The  grandchildren  of  Grandpa  Smith 
still  operate  the  American  Popcorn  Co. 
at  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  in  my  congressional 
district  ^x^ch  is  one  of  ^e  largest  pop- 
corn producing  areas  of  the  country. 
The  American  Pt^jcom  Co.  is  the  world's 
largest  producer  and  packer  of  popcorn, 
and  it  lo<^£s  like  Jolly  Time  win  continue 
to  be  a  leader  for  another  50  years. 
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I  mention  Grandpa  Smith  and  hia 
great  idea  becauae  his  story  Is  ao  typically 
American.  Hla  Incenuity  and  energy 
built  an  organlsatloo  which  now  provides 
Jobs  for  many  In  the  free  enterprise 
tradition.    We  need  more  like  him. 


A  NKlaar  Test  Baa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAuroaKiA 
Of  THE  HOUBB  OP  RKPRKSENTATtV1» 

ThurMdav.  Ausnut  8,  1963 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  la  to  be  commended  for  hi3 
•zcellent  handling  of  the  recent  limited 
nuclear  test  ban  negotiations  and  for  the 
three-power  treaty  banning  nuclear 
weapon  tests  In  the  atmosphere,  in 
outer  space  and  underwater  that  was 
agreed  on  In  Moscow. 

This  is  indeed  a  milestone  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  nuclear  space  a«:e.  and  it 
may  well  be  the  turning  point  in  the  18- 
year-old  cold  war  between  East  and 
West. 

The  preamble  to  the  treaty  states  the 
interim  goals  toward  which  the  treaty 
Itself  la  a  nuator.  though  limited,  step: 

The  dlsoontlauane*  of  nil  test  explosions 
of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time  •  •  •  and 
an  end  to  the  eoatamlnaUon  of  man's  en- 
vironment by  radioactive  substances. 

These  are  most  worthy  and  admirable 
goals.  But  we  all  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  principal  aim  of  the  treaty, 
also  outlined  in  the  preamble,  is 
achieved: 

An  a^eement  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  strict  International  con- 
trol In  aocordaaee  wltb  the  objectives  of  the 
United  Nations  which  would  put  an  end  to 
the  armaments  race  and  eliminate  the  In- 
centive to  the  production  and  testing  of  all 
kinds  ot  weapons,  Including  nuclear 
weapons. 

This  test  ban  treaty  is  the  first  major 
Sovlet-Westem  accord  since  1955,  when 
the  Austrian  Peace  Treaty  ended  four- 
power  occupation  of  that  country  and 
established  Austria  as  an  independent 
-Island  of  neuUmllty  in  central  Europe. 

It  gives  ua  an  hope  that  fresh  winds 
of  change  may  Indeed  be  blowing  across 
the  Iron  Curtain.  But  as  we  move  into 
what  may  became  a  new  era  of  relaxed 
tenskms,  we  must  not  forget  commu- 
nism's long  record  of  broken  promises 
and  unkept  pledges.  We  must  guard 
our  strength,  keep  up  our  defenses,  and 
assure  that  any  acreements  entered  into 
will  c<xnpletely  safeguard  our  vital  inter- 
ests and  leave  nothing  to  chance. 

With  this  warning  In  mind,  and  with 
full  knowledge  of  America's  overwhelm- 
ing military  defense  capability  to  meet 
Communist  aggression  on  land,  at  sea,  in 
the  air,  and  in  space,  we  should  have  no 
fear  of  Hi«»ii^>>y  and  negotiating  on  any 
and  all  topics  of  mutual  concern  and  on 
every  subject  ot  International  friction 
likely  to  cause  trouble. 


The  overwhelmingly  favorable  re- 
sponse with  which  this  test  ban  treaty 
has  been  greeted  by  all  the  peace-loving 
nations  of  the  world — at  this  writing 
some  60  members  of  the  United  Nations 
have  already  indicated  their  Intention  to 
sign — and  the  unmistakable  signs  of 
nearly  unanimous  approval  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  within  the  next  few  weeks,  are 
certainly  heartening  indications  of  a 
deep-seated  desire  for  peace  among  the 
people  of  the  world,  as  well  as  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  first  step  on  what  may 
be  a  long  and  sometimes  difflcult  road  to 
our  ultimate  goal. 

President  Kennedy  discussed  this  goal 
in  his  recent  speech  In  St.  Paul's  Church. 
Frankfurt,  Germany.  After  noting  that 
the  "strength  and  unity  of — the  Atlantic 
Community — is  and  will  continue  to  be 
the  anchor  of  all  freedom  for  all  na- 
tions." he  declared: 

Our  mission  la  to  create  a  new  stjclal  order, 
founded  on  liberty  and  Justice.  In  which  men 
are  the  masters  of  their  fate.  In  which  states 
are  the  servants  of  their  dtlsens.  and  In 
which  all  men  and  women  can  share  a  better 
life  for  themaelvee  and  their  children 

Let  US  hope  that  this  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
achieving  that  magnificent  goal. 


Misuse  of  tlie  Military 


EXTENSION  OF  REM  .ARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  Aufftut  8.  1963 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  there  was  an 
extensive  discussion  with  regard  to  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  directive  under 
which  all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
would  be  used  to  Implement  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  directive  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Oesell  report. 

As  a  Member  of  this  House.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, who  has  a  consistent  record  in  fa- 
vor of  civil  rights.  I  think  I  can  dis- 
cuss the  implications  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  directive  objectively  and  I 
wish  to  state  unequivocally  that  while  I 
will  continue  to  press  for  progress  in 
the  field  of  human  rights  I  am  complete- 
ly opposed  to  using  the  Department  of 
E>efen5e  and  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  the  enforcement  of  moral  and 
social  civilian  Issues.  The  use  of  our 
military  in  this  respect  should  be  ab- 
horrent to  every  American.  Historical- 
ly the  armed  services  have  been  used  for 
one  function  and  one  function  only: 
namely,  a  military  one.  Segregation  and 
discrimination  is.  and  by  right  must  be. 
barred  within  the  military  Itself,  how- 
ever, the  military  role  in  Ctovemment 
and  outside  its  own  organizational 
structure  is  and  forever  must  remain 
separate  from  civilian  and  political  func- 
tions. I  say  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's responsibility  should  be  limited 
to  the  safeguarding  of  our  country  and 
for  no  other  purpose. 


How  inconsistent  can  our  Government 
be?  When  the  Kennedy  administration 
came  to  power  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Issued  a  directive  banning  anti- 
Communist  education  such  as  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  film, 
"Operation  Abolition,"  which  was  pro- 
duced to  alert  citizens  to  the  dangers 
of  communism.  This  film  was  banned 
in  reserve  officers"  meetings  and  even 
barred  for  loaning  to  off- base  civilian 
groups.  The  Department  said  that  it 
was  following  this  policy  because  it 
should  not  be  used  to  influence  the  think- 
ing of  either  military  personnel  or  civil- 
ians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  clearly  out  of  order  when  it  is- 
sues a  directive  which  in  effect  injects 
Armed  Forces  personnel  into  a  major 
domestic  problem  such  as  the  present 
civil  rights  issue. 


Narsiaf-Home  Care 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

or    TKKNCSSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  8.  1963 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  in 
the  session  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  TkaguiI.  appointed  a 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Intermediate 
Care  to  specifically  investigate  the  de- 
sirability and  feasibility  of  Increasing  the 
number  of  beds  allocated  for  interme- 
diate or  nursing  care. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
did  me  the  honor  of  naming  me  as  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee  and  appointed 
our  colleagues — the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Roberts  1.  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  SecrestI.  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  SchadebercI.  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ells- 
worth), to  serve  on  this  subcommittee. 

Never  have  I  seen  a  more  harmonious 
group  than  this  subcommittee.  Mr. 
8E>eaker.  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  my  great  appreciation  to 
my  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  who 
have  given  me  their  complete  coopera- 
tion in  every  step  we  have  taken.  There 
is  a  great  interest  in  this  subject  and  the 
subcommittee  members  have  been  dili- 
gent in  their  attendance  at  the  subcom- 
mittee sessions  and.  in  addition,  have 
sacrificed  a  considerable  amount  of  their 
own  time  to  visit  field  installations  to 
obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  which  arise  in  this  area. 

Pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  hearings  were 
held  beginning  on  May  14  and  running 
through  the  end  of  June. 

Every  interested  party  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  testify.  In  addition  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  follow- 
ing Government  agencies  appeared  and 
expressed  their  points  of  view:  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget:  Department  of 
Health.  Ekiucation,  and  Welfare;  and  the 
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Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agoicy. 
Helpful  testimony  was  received  from  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  the  Aaso- 
ciation  of  State  Homes,  the  American 
Nurses'  Association,  the  American  Le- 
gion, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  AMVETS,  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America,  United  Spanlah 
War  Veterans,  and  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  U.S-A..  Inc.  In  addlti(xi. 
individual  Members  of  Congress  and  cer- 
tain interested  associations  filed  state- 
ments. 

The  hearings  have  now  been  printed 
In  a  1701-page  volume  which  I  am  happy 
to  say  contains  much  useful  and  helpful 
information. 

The  activities  of  the  subcommittee  cul- 
minated today  in  an  executive  session  of 
the  subcommittee  which  imanimously 
agreed  on  a  bill  to  be  introduced  and  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  full  committee. 
In  additlMi  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  Honorable  Clin  EL 
Teagtti,  all  members  of  the  subcommittee 
are  introducing  this  bill.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  been  assured  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  that  early 
attention  will  be  given  this  matter  by 
the  entire  membership  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Aflfairs. 

The  measure  which  we  are  rec- 
ommending to  the  full  committee,  and 
which  is  being  introduced  today  by  six 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  provides : 

First  The  Veterans'  Administration 
shall  operate  4.000  additional  nursing- 
care  beds: 

Second.  Transferring  for  a  maximum 
of  180  days  to  a  private  facility  certain 
patients  who  arc  presently  in  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  and  who  have 
received  maximum  hospital  benefits; 

Third.  Increasing  Hie  per  diem  rate 
from  $2.50  to  $3.50  for  nursing  care  In 
State  homes  and  authorizing  a  5-year 
program,  involving  $5  million  a  year  on 
a  matching -fluid  basis,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  nursing-care  units  in  State 
homes; 

Fourth.  Permitting  veterans  who  re- 
ceive an  aid  and  attendance  pension  to 
be  in  a  hospital  as  long  as  60  days  with- 
out the  loss  of  his  pension; 

Fifth.  Authorizing  the  furnishing  of 
therapeutic  and  rehabilitative  devices  for 
the  aid  and  attendance  pensioners  who 
are  eligible  for  an  invalid  lift;  and 

Sixth.  Extending  the  completion  bed 
occupancy  program  (CBOC)  to  permit 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  provide, 
for  a  longer  period  of  time,  medication 
and  medical  assistance  to  aid  and  at- 
tendance pensioners  who  suffer  from 
chronic  diseases  which  particularly  afiSict 
older  individuals. 

Thousands  of  veterans  are  already  hos- 
pitalized in  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  today  and  are  receiving  this 
type  of  care.  A  long-term-care  unit  has 
recently  been  opened  for  treatment  of 
diseases  of  this  type  at  Kecoughtan,  Va. 
A  restoration  center  is  now  in  operation 
at  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
at  Hines.  111.,  and  another  is  planned  at 
the  East  Orange.  N.J..  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital.  WhUe  these  two 
restoration  projects  are  related  to  nurs- 
ing-home care,   in  the  opinion  of  the 


subcommittee  members,  they  do  not  meet 
the  immediate  and  pressing  need. 

Generally  speaking,  nursing-home  care 
can  be  provided  at  a  smaller  cost  than 
that  required  for  acute  and  intensive 
medical  care. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  subcommittee 
that  action  is  fully  warranted  and.  in 
fact,  essential  in  the  immediate  future 
if  we  are  to  meet  our  responsibilities. 

Legislation  of  this  general  type  was 
suppcMi^d  by  all  of  the  veterans'  organi- 
zations testifying  before  the  subcommit- 
tee. 


Part  45  Carrier  Operations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

or    CAIXrORKIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  8,  1963 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent stranding  of  100  California  students 
in  Europe  by  a  part  45  air  carrier.  Inter- 
continental U.S.,  Inc.,  points  up  a  need 
for  Congress  to  give  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  the  tools  to  regulate  this 
particular  segment  of  the  industry. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  1,200  Cali- 
fornia students  in  Europe,  who  were 
flown  there  by  Intercontinental,  will  be 
stranded  before  the  summer  is  over. 

The  CAB  will  be  criticized,  although  it 
is  in  no  way  responsible,  and  the  Board 
can  expect  to  receive  the  brunt  of  future 
criticism  because  the  public  and  the 
press  are  unable  to  distinguish  between 
charter  operations  of  part  45  carriers 
and  those  of  supplemental  air  carriers 
legitimately  serving  the  transatlantic 
charter  market. 

A  part  45  carrier  Is  certificated  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  as  a  com- 
mercial operator,  and  cannot  hold  itself 
out  to  the  public  as  a  common  carrier. 
It  is  true  it  must  meet  the  same  safety 
standards  as  supplemental  air  carriers, 
although  it  operates  on  a  contract  basis 
only.  However,  a  part  45  carrier  is  un- 
der no  economic  regulation  by  the  CAB. 

I  pnH>06e  asking  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board's  Bureau  of  Enforcement  to  draw 
up  legl8lati(Mi  which  would  empK>wer  the 
CAB  to  regulate  part  45  carriers  by  or- 
d«ing  them  to  report  their  operating  ac- 
tivities in  the  same  manner  that  surface 
carriers  are  regulated  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  is  doing  everything  in  its 
power  to  protect  the  air-traveling  public. 
It  Is  up  to  Ccmgress  to  give  the  CAB  the 
tools  to  work  with  in  the  part  45  carrier 
field.  Just  as  it  did  in  the  87th  Congress 
when  new  legislation  was  enacted  tight- 
ening regulations  affecting  the  supple- 
mental airline  industry. 

Congress  must  give  immediately  to  the 
CAB  new  guidelines  to  enable  the  Board 
to  determine  whether  a  part  45  carrier's 
operations  have  crossed  the  boundaries 
from  private  to  common  carriers. 

If  It  doesn't  the  general  public  is  en- 
tirely dependent  ujxjn  the  operators' 
whims,  and  lacks  the  benefit  and  pro- 


tection of  the  CAB'S  regulati(xvs  which 
govern  other  c^>erator8. 

As  an  example  there  are  no  insurance 
requiremmts  or  performance  standards 
in  effect  for  part  45  carriers  such  as  those 
applicable  to  supplemental  and  certifi- 
cated cargo  carriers,  and  the  public's  in- 
terest is  entirely  a  matter  of  the  opera- 
tor's discretion. 

Let  us  lo(^  at  the  International  U.S., 
Inc.,  case.  This  part  45  carrier,  head- 
quartered in  Luxembourg,  is  run  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

The  first  newspaper  interest  in  this 
company  stemmed  from  its  cancellation 
of  a  transatlantic  charter  flight  which 
resulted  in  the  stranding  in  New  York 
of  100  passengers  en  route  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Europe. 

Then  came  a  report  that  the  same 
part  45  carrier  would  likely  cancel  its 
Paris-to-New  York  charter  with  87  Cali- 
fornia students  involved.  California 
State  oiBcials  are  seeking  help  for  pas- 
sengers on  this  flight.  However,  the 
main  problem  seems  to  be  one  of  finding 
substitute  lift  at  the  low  rates  for  which 
the  original  passage  was  booked. 

Inquiring  at  CAB.  I  learned  Uiat  its 
Bureau  of  Enforcement  is  receiving  many 
letters  from  parents  and  families  of  pas- 
sengers now  in  Europe,  expressing  con- 
cern over  the  possibility  that  there  may 
be  strandings  brought  on  by  cancellation 
of  other  flights.  Every  few  days  a  letter 
is  received  at  CAB  from  some  student  in 
Europe  who  can't  flnd  out  how  he  is  going 
to  get  home  because  the  travel  agents 
handling  the  flights  are  in  trouble  with 
the  New  York  or  California  authorities, 
and  no  one  is  answering  their  malL 

If  some  1,200  California  students  now 
in  Europe,  who  were  flown  there  by  Inter- 
continental and  who  are  threatened  with 
stranding  actually  do  suffer,  the  public 
criticism  will  be  leveled  at  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  although  it  is  in  no  way 
responsible  for  regulating  this  part  45 
carrier's  operations. 

The  CAB  already  has  indicated  that 
necessary  waivers  would  be  granted  sup- 
plemental carriers  to  transport  the  pas- 
sengers. This  is  of  no  avail,  however, 
because  of  the  higher  charges  of  legiti- 
mate carriers  for  substitute  transporta- 
tion. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  a  repeat  of 
this  type  of  stranding  is  for  Congress  to 
give  to  the  CAB  the  legislation  that  will 
reguate  all  part  45  carrier  operations. 


Herbert  C.  Blonck,  People-to-People 
Advocate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OP  coMNBcncnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  8, 1963 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  att«id  a  dinner  given  by 
Samuel  F.  Pryor  on  behalf  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican World  Airways  on  August  6,  in 
honor  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  cadets  and 
their  escort  oflQcers  from  22  countries. 
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Many  Members  of  Congress,  representa- 
Uves  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  government 
offldalB,  and  leading  businessmen  at- 
tended the  dinner.  Senators  Vakcb 
Hartkx  of  Indiana  and  HnuM  Pong  of 
Hawaii  were  the  speakers. 

Among  thoee  present  was  Mr.  Herbert 
C.  Blunck,  Tloe  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Hilton  Hotels,  who  Is 
well  known  for  hia  leadership  in  the  field 
of  promoting  tntematlonal  travel  and 
tourism.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  Blunck  and  discussing  with  him  the 
work  he  1b  dolnc  In  promoting  a  people- 
to-people  exchange  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. 

According  to  Mr.  Blunck,  there  Is  a 
great  need  now  for  an  expansion  of  this 
people-to-people  exchange  program  In 
order  to  create  a  better  understanding 
and  appreclaUoD  of  American  aims  in  the 
world  In  behalf  of  mankind.  He  Is 
working  quietly,  but  very  hard,  for  the 
success  of  this  program.  Most  of  his 
activity  Is  concentrated  in  the  field  that 
he  knows  best,  the  hotel  industry,  which 
Is  making  a  remarkable  contribution  to- 
ward the  success  of  the  program. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Blunck  and 
his  colleagues  tai  the  industry.  American 
hotels  are  participating  in  the  people-to- 
people  exchange  program  by  providing 
services,  accommodations,  knowledge 
about  life  In  the  United  States,  and  the 
exchange  of  Information  between  coun- 
tries. 

Blunck's  Interest  and  association  with 
this  exchange  program  began  In  1953 
when  he  was  appcrinted  by  President  El- 
senhower as  oochalrman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hotel  Association's  People-to-People 
Committee,  akng  with  another  promi- 
nent hotelman.  Albert  Pick.  For  the 
outstanding  Job  done  as  cochairman  of 
the  committee.  Mr.  Blunck  was  subse- 
quently awarded  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency's  Dlsttaigulshed  Service  Clta- 
tioD.  A  similar  citation  was  also  given 
to  Mr.  Pick. 

Under  the  leadership  of  these  two  men. 
the  hotel  association's  people- to- people 
committee  published  more  than  100,000 
copies  of  a  brochure  in  five  languages 
entitled  "A  Guide  for  Guests  Prom 
Abroad  In  American  Hotels  "  They 
were  also  instrumental  in  getting  many 
of  the  6.000  hotels  afflUated  with  the 
American  Hotel  Association  to  undertake 
special  hospitality  programs  for  their 
foreign  guests. 

Herbert  C.  Blunck  Is  also  active  in  the 
International  Hotel  Association  and  has 
served  as  vice  chairman  of  the  "Visit 
UB-A.  Program."  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  He  recently  made 
a  special  trip  to  Europe  to  inspect  some 
of  the  UJ3.  Travel  Service  facilities  for 
■  the  hotel  Industry. 

Mr.  Blunck  Is  a  native  of  Seattle. 
Wash.,  and  attended  the  University  of 
California.  He  served  on  the  staffs  of 
the  Pairmont  Hotel  in  San  Prancisco 
and  the  Himtlngton  Hotel  in  Pasadena. 
Later  he  taught  hotel  administration  at 
San  Prancisco  Junior  College.  In  1939 
he  Joined  the  Hotels  Statler  Co.,  serv- 
ing successively  as  manager  of  Statler 


hotels  in  San  Prancisco.  Detroit,  St. 
Louis.  New  York.  Pittsburgh,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  He  was  president  of  the 
Hotel  Association  of  Washington  in  the 
years  1954,  1955  and  1956.  He  has  also 
held  leading  posts  in  the  Washington 
Community  Chest  Federation  and  the 
United  Givers  Pimd. 

Hert>ert  Blunck's  civic  activities  in- 
clude almost  every  major  endeavor  in 
the  Washington  community.  Including 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Greater  National  Capital  Com- 
mittee. Washington  Hospital  Center. 
Advertising  Club.  National  I>ress  Club. 
Better  Business  Bureau.  Cherry  Blos- 
som Festival  Chairman  In  1959.  and 
numerous  others. 

He  is  truly  a  man  who  is  civic  minded 
In  the  highest  degree,  but  hLs  civic  in- 
terests swe  not  limited  merely  to  his  own 
community  or  even  his  own  country.  It 
includes  the  whole  world  and  his  fellow- 
men  of  all  countries.  He  is  an  eloquent 
spokesman  of  the  idea  and  Ideals  of  the 
people -to -people  exchange  program,  and 
he  practices  what  he  preaclfes. 


H.R.  7688:  A  BUI  To  Amend  the  NsHonil 
Fircanns  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or  CAuroRNL* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Auffust  8,  1963 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  July  22.  1963.  I  Introduced  H.R. 
7688  to  amend  the  National  Firearms 
Act  to  elimmate  the  Federal  occupational 
and  transfer  taxes  on  certain  firearms 
which  are  chiefly  collectors'  items. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  7688  Is  to  amend 
the  National  Firearms  Act  to  eliminate 
the  "any  other  weapon"  category  from 
its  provisions. 

The  National  Firearms  Act  was 
enacted  by  the  73d  Congress  in  1934  to 
Impose  a  tax  and  registration  on  the 
making  or  transfer  of  machlneguns. 
sawed-ofi  rifles  and  shotguns,  and  cer- 
tain other  weapons  which  had  become 
a  national  crime  problem  in  the  prohibi- 
tion era.  This  law  is  administered  by 
the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Division. 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  Treasury 
Department. 

The  tax  on  the  making  or  transfer  of 
fully  automatic  weapons,  short-barrel 
rifles  and  shotguns,  and  certain  other 
firearms  Is  $200.  The  tax  on  concealable 
firearms — excluding  pistols  and  re- 
volvers— defined  as  "any  other  weapon  " 
under  the  act.  is  $5. 

Section  5848(5)  defines  "any  other 
weapon"  as  "any  weapon  or  device  ca- 
pable of  being  concealed  on  the  person 
from  which  a  shot  can  be  dischsu-ged 
through  the  energy  of  an  explosive,  but 
such  term  shall  not  Include  pistols  or  re- 
volvers or  weapons  designed,  made,  or 
Intended  to  be  fired  from  the  shoulder 


and  not  capable  of  being  fired  with  fixed 
anmiunitlon." 

This  definition  presents  an  area  of 
Inequity  and  a  difflcult  administrative 
problem.  Collectors  and  firearms  en- 
thusiasts who  are  interested  in  possess- 
ing the  kinds  of  firearms  falling  under 
the  category  of  "any  other  weapon"  are 
discouraged  from  doing  so  because  of  the 
tax  and  registration  Involved.  Further, 
the  law  does  not  define  what  Is  a  pistol 
or  revolver;  hence.  It  becomes  a  matter 
of  administrative  determination  as  to 
what  is  a  "pistol"  or  "revolver."  excepted 
under  the  act.  and  what  is  "any  other 
weapon."  prohibited  under  the  act.  If  a 
weapon  is  concealable  and  not  clearly 
recognizable  as  a  pistol  or  revolver,  then 
it  must  come  within  the  vague  category 
of  "any  other  weapon."  subject  to  tax 
and  registration. 

Reputable  persons  who  unwittingly 
violate  the  provision  with  regard  to  "any 
other  weapon"  may.  upon  conviction,  be 
fined  a  maximum  of  $2,000  or  be  Impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

Clearly.  Congress  Intended  that  the 
National  Firearms  Act  be  directed  to- 
ward these  weapons  favored  by  the  crim- 
inal and  not  toward  those  firearms  which 
have  little  or  no  utility  and  apF>eal  for 
the  lawless.  In  connection  with  this  ob- 
servation, It  should  be  noted  that  am- 
munition for  many  of  the  firearms  fall- 
ing within  the  "any  other  weapon" 
category  Is  not  available.  To  subject 
law-abiding  collectors  and  enthusiasts  to 
the  possibility  of  prosecution  and  severe 
penalties  for  the  pursuit  of  a  legitimate 
and  wholesome  activity  would  appear  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
law  and  the  Intent  of  the  Congress. 

Those  firearms  falling  within  the  scoF)e 
of  the  definition  of  "any  other  weapon." 
as  determined  by  administrative  ruling, 
comprise  the  unusual  and  strange,  highly 
prized  by  collectors  and  enthusiasts  as 
specimens  of  a  bygone  era.  These  fire- 
arms mark  stages  In  the  development  of 
small  arms  through  the  process  of  ex- 
perimentation, trial,  and  error  and  plain 
American  inventiveness.  Their  sole 
value  today  lies  in  their  historical  asso- 
ciations and  in  their  unique  character. 

The  amendments  I  suggest  will  remove 
a  vague,  burdensome  area  from  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act.  thereby  improving 
its  administration  and  enforcement. 


Diminishinf  Gold  Supply  and  the  Balance- 
of-Pajments  Deficit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINOTOW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Auffust  8,  1963 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  great  many  protests  from  con- 
stituents In  connection  with  one  of  the 
Kennedy  proposals  to  help  solve  the  bal- 
ance of  international  payments  deficit. 
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I  refer  to  the  suggested  taxing  of  Amer- 
ican purchases  of  foreign  secxuitles. 
Criticism  of  this  stop-gap  measure— 
and  I  find  it  objectionable  too — Is  that 
if  the  administration  concerned  Itself 
more  with  creating  a  favorable  Invest- 
ment climate;  an  atmosphere  of  long 
range  confidence,  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  would  substantially  re- 
solve Itself. 

Meanwhile,  other  Kennedy  proposals 
including  certain  temporary  expedients 
such  as  raising  the  discount  rate  should 
help  attract  short  term  investment  capi- 
tal and  thus  deter  its  flight  abroad. 

As  for  borrowing  from  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  it  will  perhaps 
help  In  a  superflclal  way,  but  let  us  recog- 
nize a  nation  cannot  borrow  Itself  Into 
solvency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  imderstand  the  sit- 
uation, the  balance-of-pajrments  deficit 
last  year  was  the  difference  between  the 
$34.2  billion  Americans  spent  overseas 
and  the  $32  billion  which  foreigners 
spent  in  the  United  States. 

The  public  has  been  given  the  impres- 
sion that  this  payments  deficit  was  the 
result  of  the  outflow  of  investment  funds 
but  actually  American  Investments 
abroad  earned  $3.8  billion  in  Income 
which  was  more  than  the  $3  billion  new- 
ly invested  abroad  last  year  by  Ameri- 
cans. So  It  should  be  understood  that 
earnings  on  Americsui-owned  foreign  in- 
vestments exceeded  the  annual  outgo  of 
capital  funds. 

I  think  the  real  root  of  the  payments 
deflclt  is  the  $2  billion  that  went  over- 
seas In  foreign  aid  payments  plus  the 
$2  billion  of  our  foreign  miUtair  costs. 

These  two  Items  alone  resulted  In  a 
net  loss  of  more  than  $4  billion  or  twice 
the  payments  deficit  of  last  year.  My 
personal  feeling  is  that  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  where  the  major  cut  in  the 
deficit  should  be  made. 

However,  It  seems  to  me,  there  can  be 
no  true  solution  unless  America  can  earn 
greater  international  confidence  In  our 
dollar  by  obtaining  Increased  respect  for 
our  domestic  monetary  policies. 

So  my  view  is  that  the  President  has 
only  proposed  a  partial  solution  and  one 
too  that  Is  partially  wrong. 

F\>reign  financial  experts  tell  us  we 
must  tighten  our  belts.  They  say  we 
must  curb  spending  and  bring  It  In  Une 
with  Incentive  tax  cuts.    I  agree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  way  to  solve  our  eco- 
nomic problems  requires  self-discipline. 
There  Is  no  alternative;  we  must  stop 
legislating  more  and  increased  benefits. 

Today  our  gold  obligation  and  com- 
mitments to  foreigners  amoimt  to  $27 
billion.  This  Is  over  and  above  our  own 
domestic  gold  requirements  of  $12  bil- 
lion. What  gold  do  we  have  with  which 
to  back  up  this  $39  billion  Uablllty? 
Only  $15  billion  in  gold  to  meet  a  $30 
billion  obligation  or  a  gold  stock  short- 
age in  America  of  $24  billion.  That  is 
the  bleak  truth  of  the  matter. 

If  foreigners  suddenly  started  asking 
for  gold  because  of  fear  that  the  dollar 
will  be  devalued,  we  will  have  to  default. 
France  and  Germany  together  have 
claims   on   us  for  more   gold   than  we 


could  deliver,  and  all  that  stems  the  tide 
of  such  demands  is  confidence  In  our 
monetary  management  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  stimulation  of  our  econ- 
omy If  It  can  be  accomplished  by  a  tax 
cut  without  inflation  will  invite  that 
confidence,  but  let  me  add  I  do  not  see 
how  that  confidence — so  necessary  to 
solve  the  balance  of  payments  deflclt — 
can  be  Induced  if  we  continue  deficit 
financing  on  the  scale  that  has  continued 
during  the  past  decade  and  is  projected 
in  the  futiu'e. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
cease  spending  borrowed  money  for 
things  we  do  not  need.  Instead  we  are 
asked  by  the  President  to  follow  a  pro- 
gram of  a  planned  Federal  deflclt.  Will 
that  Invite  world  confldence  in  the  buy- 
ing power  of  our  dollar?  On  the  con- 
trary, it  will  create  distrust  and  that 
Is  why  foreign  nations  are  drawing  on 
us  for  gold.  It  is  due  to  lack  of  con- 
fldence. 

A  dark  shadow  extends  over  our  im- 
proving business  activity — the  stubborn 
balance-of-payments  deflclt  coupled  with 
a  diminishing  gold  supply. 

The  President  has  suggested  a  plan 
to  stem  the  tide.  This  with  a  stepped- 
up  economy  should  help.  But  sooner 
or  later — but  not  much  later  I  fear — 
we  must  come  to  grips  with  a  more  fun- 
damental solution  and  if  I  may  sum  up, 
I  think  in  Federal  Government  austerity 
lies  much  of  the  answer  to  this  final 
solution. 


Immediate  Krebiozen  Decision  Necessary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rLoaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  8,  1963 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  measure,  House  Joint 
Resolution  639,  authorizing  and  direct- 
ing the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
undertake  a  fair,  impartial,  and  con- 
trolled test  of  the  drug  Krebiozen;  and 
directing  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration to  withhold  action  on  any  new 
drug  application  before  it  on  Krebiozen 
until  the  completion  of  such  test;  and 
authorizing  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  the  sum  of  $250,000. 

During  the  last  several  months,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  deluged  with  tele- 
phone calls,  wires,  letters,  and  delega- 
tions In  my  office  from  families,  friends, 
and  from  cancer  patients  themselves, 
protesting  first,  the  delay  in  testing  of 
the  the  drug,  and  as  of  now,  its  removal 
from  the  public,  outside  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. 

I  am  not  a  physician  and  I  lay  no  claim 
to  specialized  knowledge  of  the  practice 
of  medicine,  nor  the  contents  or  use  of 
drugs.  However,  as  the  Representative 
of  the  people  In  my  district  who,  with  or 


without  scientific  validation,  feel  that 
their  lives  are  dependent  on  continued 
use  of  this  drug,  and  as  a  compassionate 
human  being.  I  feel  I  should  bring  this 
matter  before  my  colleagues. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  had  In  my  office 
several  of  these  cancer  patients  in  a 
state  of  great  distress  of  mind  and  body. 
These  cases  are  too  numerous  to  cite,  but 
from  the  many  I  should  like  to  mention 
three : 

First,  the  case  of  a  terminal  cancer 
patient,  who  was  accompanied  by  her 
personal  physician.  She  assured  me 
that  she  had  been  greatly  helped  by  the 
use  04  Krebiozen,  prescribed  by  her 
physician;  in  fact,  it  was  her  belief  that 
her  life  had  been  saved  and  maintained 
by  use  of  this  drug,  and  without  it  she 
was  doomed  to  die.  This  statement  was 
corroborated  by  the  attending  physician. 

Second,  the  case  of  an  ambulatory 
terminal  cancer  patient  who  felt  so  de- 
pendent upon  continued  use  of  Krebio- 
zen that  when  its  sale  was  confined  to 
the  State  of  Illinois,  he  was  forced  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  removing  to  that 
State  where  he  could  continue  to  buy 
the  drug  prescribed  by  his  physician  and 
to  which  he  attributed  his  life. 

Third,  another  terminal  cancer  victim 
in  such  serious  physical  condition  that 
he  is  not  ambulatory  who  is  suffering 
great  mental  anguish  at  the  removal  of 
the  drug  which  he  considers  essential  to 
continued  existence. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  It  Is  highly  desir- 
able, In  fact,  urgent,  that  legislation 
should  be  passed  Immediately  to  enable 
cancer  patients  to  obtain  the  drug  Kre- 
biozen when  prescribed  by  their  attend- 
ing physicians  and  that  steps  be  taken  at 
once  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  to 
this  long-pending  controversial  Issue.  It 
would  seem  only  reasonable  to  expect 
that  after  14  years  of  delays,  claims,  and 
counterclaims,  that  the  Members  of 
Congress,  physicians,  cancer  patients, 
and  the  general  public  should  be  given 
an  official  report  based  on  the  usual 
careful,  scientific  test  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Health  Institutes.  Issu- 
ance of  such  considered  scientific  evalu- 
ation should  resolve  this  imsatlsfactory 
situation  and  quiet  the  fears  of  my  con- 
stituents sind  the  general  public. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is 
no  need  for  extensive  hearings  on  a 
measure  of  this  kind.  The  need  for 
emergency  action  Is  obvious.  I  urge  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  consider  this  matter  within  24  hours 
and  have  It  available  for  ccmslderation 
by  Members  of  the  House. 

C3rentlemen,  24  hours  is  a  very  short 
time,  legislatively  speaking.  To  a  per- 
son who  Is  In  anguish  over  termination 
of  the  treatment  upon  which  he  feels 
his  very  life  depends  and  who  is  faced 
with  the  specter  that  the  ensuing  24 
hours  may  see  his  life  ebb  away,  24  hours 
Is  a  long,  long  time. 

In  consideration  of  the  human  factors 
Involved,  I  respectfully  request  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  in  passing  this  leg- 
islative measure  without  delay. 
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Friday,  August  9,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  U  o'clock  meridian. 
and  wa«  called  to  order  by  Che  President 
inro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Reir.  Prederlck  Brown 
Harrlt.  DJ3.,  (tfered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  Father  of  our  spirits,  who 
heareat  prayer,  and  to  whom  all  flesh 
shall  oome,  breathe  upon  ua  now  the 
benediction  of  Thy  holy  calm  as  we  turn 
from  our  fe»wrkh  ways.  In  Thy  light 
only  can  we  regard  our  common  tasks, 
not  as  drab  bnrdcna  to  be  borne,  but 
edged  with  erlmaon  and  gold.  Create 
In  ua  the  splcador  that  dawns  when 
hearts  are  kind. 

Otiw  us  a  sobering  realization  that  our 
individual  attitudea  go  to  make  the  na- 
tkmal  and  intermyonal  climate  of  the 
dangerous  days  In  which  we  llTe.  Make 
us,  we  pray  Tliea,  wUUng  partners  In  the 
garden  of  good  win.  eultlTatlng  the  flow- 
ers of  appredmtlon  and  understanding 
wfak:h  at  last  will  climb  over  all  divid- 
ing walls  and  make  the  flelds  of  all  na- 
tk>na  blossom  aa  the  rose.  In  the 
thunder  of  tbaae  tumultuous  times,  when 
the  hammers  o<  Thy  purpose  are  beat- 
ing out  new  shapes  on  the  anvil  of  the 
world,  especially  do  we  ask  that  this 
dear  land  of  ours  may  be  more  and  more 
forged  and  fashioned  Into  an  instnunent 
through  which  Thy  will,  at  last,  will  be 
done  on  the  earth. 

We  ask  It  through  riches  of  grace  in 
Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstixij},  and  by 
onankBoos  cooaent.  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
August  8.  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MZSSAOB  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJL  S377.  An   set   for   the    relief   or   Sp6c 
CurtiB  Melton,  Jr.;  and 

HJl.  7824.  An  act  to  continue,  for  the 
pertod  ending  Novtmber  30.  196S.  the  exist- 
ing temporary  lner«aas  In  the  public  debt 
limit  Mt  fonta  In  MCtSon  31  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bOls  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

H3.  8377.  An  set  for  the  relief  of  Sp5c. 
Curtis  Melton.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  7824.  An  act  to  continue,  for  the  pe- 
riod ending  Iforember  80,  1963.  the  existing 
temporary  Increase  In  tb«  public  debt  limit 
set  forth  to  aeetlon  SI  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  MORNING   HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsncLo,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  statements  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour  were  ordered 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


PATRICK  BOUVIER  KENNEDY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  I  speak  for  the  Senate,  the  entire 
Congress,  the  people  of  this  Nation,  and 
all  the  people  of  the  world,  when  I  ex- 
press my  deep  sense  of  sadness  at  the 
untimely  passing  of  Patrick  Bouvier 
Kennedy,  a  son  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Mrs.  Kennedy. 

May  his  soul  rest  In  peace. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
wUl  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  acting  mi- 
nority leader,  I  wish  to  Join  In  the  senti- 
ments which  have  been  expressed  by  the 
majority  leader.  The  death  of  the  Ken- 
nedys' younger  son  Is  a  great  tragedy; 
imd  the  sympathies  of  all  of  us  go  out 
to  the  mother  and  to  the  father. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

INTXUST    EqUALIZATTON    TaX 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglsUthni 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  Impose  a  tax  on  acqulsltuuis  of  certain 
foreign  securltlee  In  order  to  equalise  coeta 
of  longer  term  financing  In  the  United  States 
and  in  markets  abroad,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  acc«jmpanylng  p>«p«r):  U)  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  of  PxDra.u.  Bxtxeao  or  NAMconrs 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  A.ssi.stant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treastiry.  tran.smlttinK.  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Trafflc  In  Opium 
and  Other  Dangerous  Drugs,"  for  the  year 
ended  December  31.  19<ra.  prepared  by  the 
Cooinilssloner  of  Narcotics  (with  an  accom- 
panying  report):    to  the  Conunutee  on   Fl- 


PaancxPATioM     in    thb    Haoxjx     CoMrxxENCX 
on    ParvATX    Ii<txu<ational    Law    and    tus 

iMTVajiATIOMAL        ( ROMK )         iNSTrrUTX        roK 

UinncATioN  or  Psjvatx  Law 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
tremsnalttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  participation  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Cnlted  States  In  ( 1 )  The  Hague 
Conference  on  Private  International  Law 
and  (2)  The  International  iRtime)  Institute 
for  the  Unification  of  Private  Law,  and  au- 
thorizing respectively  approtirlatlons  there- 
for (With  an  accompanying  paper  i ;  to  the 
Committee  on   Foreign   Relations. 

RxpviT  on  Scixwnnc  Resxaxch  Grants 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

tranamlttlng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
scientific  reeoarch  gr;uits.  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on    Government   Opemtlnns 

Bknktui.^l    OwNtasHip    nr    Chiosado    Rutr 
Indian    Risehvation,    ARii-o.vA    and    Cali- 

rORNTA 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  fix  the  beneficial  ownership  of  the  Colo- 
rado   River    IndUa    Keserv.ttiu.i    located    In 


the  States  of  Aiiaons  and  California  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

RXAtTTHOaiZATIOIV      OT      RnrXBTOM      EXTKNSION 

Untt.  Mt— ooai  Rivxa  Basin  Pboject 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legUlatlon  to  reauthorize  the  River- 
ton  extension  unit.  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  to  Include  all  the  Rlverton  reclama- 
tion project  except  the  Muddy  Ridge  area. 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accom- 
panying p>aper);  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Lirs  Insttrancx  and  Hxalth  Bawsrira  Cov- 
r>Aca  roR  Ckxtain  Canai.  Zoni  Emplotxxs 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Canal  Zone 
Oovernment,  Washington.  D.C..  tranamlttlng 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  life 
Insurance  and  health  benefits  coverage  to 
non-US.  citizen  employees,  and  health  bene- 
fits coverage  to  retired  non-U  S.  citizen  em- 
ployees, whose  permanent  duty  station  Is  or 
was  In  the  Canal  Zone  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions,  etc  ,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
T^vo  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Joint  RzaoLonoN  1 
"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  article  V 
thereof 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  {the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
fn  ea  concurring),  That  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  respectfully  peti- 
tions the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing the  following  article  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Cnnstltutlon  of  the  United  States: 

"  'articli  — 

■  Section  1  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
uf  the  United  States  Is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 

botli  Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  or. 
on  the  application  of  the  leglslatiu'es  of 
two- thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  pro- 
{x>fie  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  which 
shaJi  t}e  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  as 
part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three- fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  Whenever  applications  from  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  total  nimi- 
ber  of  States  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
tain Identical  texts  of  an  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreoentatlves 
shall  so  certify,  and  the  amendment  as  con- 
tained In  the  application  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  proposed,  without  further  ac- 
tion by  Congress.  No  SUte,  without  Its  con- 
sent, shall  be  deprived  of  Its  equal  suffr.ige  In 
the  Senate 

Sec   2    This  article  .shall  be  Inoperative 

unlen  It  shall  have  l^een  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures uf  three-fourths  of  the  several 
.st.ites  within  7  years  from  the  date  from 
the  date  of  its  submission"":    be  it  further 

'Resolved.  That  if  Congress  shall  have 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion Identical  with  that  contained  in  this 
resolution  prior  to  January  1,  19flS,  this  ap- 
pllratlon  for  a  convention  shall  no  longer 
be  of  any  force  or  effect:  be  it  further 
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'Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  cc^y  ol 
this  resoluuon  be  Immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  XTnited 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  to  each  ICem- 
ber  of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 

"Adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  South  E>akota  on  March  2,  1963. 

"Nn^  A.  Hoc, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"NIZLS  p.  jKNSSIf, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Paul  E.  Brown, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Attest: 

"W.  J.  Matson, 

•Chiet  Clerk." 

"Senate  Joint  Rzsolittion  2 

"Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress 
to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States 

'Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  (the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring).  That  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  respectfully  peti- 
tions the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  propos- 
ing the  following  article  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 

"  "article  — 
•  Section   1.  No  provision  of  this  Consti- 
tution, or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall  re- 
strict or  limit  any  State  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  representation  In  its  legislature. 

"  "Sec  2  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit  In  law  or 
equity,  or  to  any  controversy  relating  to  ap- 
portionment of  representation  in  a  State  leg- 
islature. 

"  'Sec  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission': be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  if  Congress  shall  have 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
identical  with  that  contained  in  this  resolu- 
tion prior  to  January  1,  1965,  this  applica- 
tion for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be  of 
any  force  or  effect;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atlvts  of  the  United  States  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congrees  from  this  State. 

"Adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  South  DakoU  on  March  2,  1963. 

"Nod  A.  Bob, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
■  Attest: 

"Niels  P.  Jknsut, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Paul  B.  Brown, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
Attest: 

"W.  J.  Matson. 

"Chief  Clerk. 
'State  of  South  Dakota 
Office   of  Secretary  of  State,  ss 
Filed  March  6,  1963,  ata:20pjn. 

"Essie  Wikdknman, 
"Secretory  of  State." 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimoua  cooBent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McINTTRE: 
s  -2034    A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Oeonisis 
K.ipos;   to  the  Committee  on  the  JVdlclary. 


ByMr.McOEE: 
8. 2036.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Rlverton 
extension  unit.  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
to  include  all  the  Rlverton  reclamation  proj- 
ect except  the  Muddy  Ridge  area,  and  for 
other  ptirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByBto.  RIBICOFF: 

5.2036.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Duck 
Sang  Chetmg;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROUTY : 

8. 2037.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  certain  rights  of  citizenship,  the  free 
exercise  of  certain  privileges  of  citizenship 
and  the  benefit  of  certain  Immunities  of 
citizenship;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proutt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bUl  (S.  1321)  to  provide  for  a 
National  Service  Corps  to  strengthen 
community  service  progrtons  in  the 
United  States,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1321,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


MANDATORY  NONDISCRIMINATION 
AMENDMENT  PROPOSED  TO  TITLE 
VI  OPS.  1731 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Beall, 
BOGCS,  Case,  Javits,  Kuchel,  Prouty, 
and  Scott,  I  submit  an  amendment  to  S. 
1731,  the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1963. 

The  amendment  would  require  a  policy 
of  nondiscrimination  under  all  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs.  It  would  sub- 
stitute for  the  grant  of  discretionary  au- 
thority to  withhold  funds  contained  in 
title  VI  of  S.  1731,  a  mandatory  provi- 
sion that  all  such  programs  be  ad- 
ministered on  a  nonsegregated  basis. 

The  amendment  also  would  permit 
judicial  review  of  any  final  agency  action 
granting  or  withholding  funds  in  such 
cases.  The  provision  for  judicial  review 
Lb  patterned  after  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  and  is  intended  to  assure 
due  process  both  to  the  States  and  to 
the  intended  beneficiaries  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

In  my  judgment,  nothing  can  justify 
the  contribution  of  Federal  funds  to 
segregated  projects  or  programs.  It  is 
incredible  at  this  date  in  our  history 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  op- 
erate as  a  silent  partner  to  segregation 
in  any  area  or  activity. 

America  does  not  ask  the  color  of  a 
man's  skin  when  it  sends  him  off  to  die 
in  the  defense  of  our  Nation.  And  the 
tax  collector  does  not  skip  the  citizens 
who  hap[>en  to  be  Negro  when  he  is 
ralalng  revenue  for  the  Federal  Treasury. 
The  Constitution  is  color  blind,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  is  color  blind,  the 
draft  board  is  color  blind.    We  must  also 


be  color  blind  when  it  comes  to  extend- 
ing to  all  our  citizens  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  various  programs  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance. 

This  Is  not  an  academic  problem.  We 
have  all  heard  of  cases  In  which  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  In  dire  need 
of  medical  attention  have  been  turned 
away  from  "white  only"  hospitals — 
sometimes  with  fatal  consequences.  We 
know  that  qualified  medical  doctors  that 
could  render  valuable  service  to  the  com- 
munity are  denied  admission  to  the  staffs 
of  certain  hospitals  because  they  are 
Negro.  We  know  that  there  is  discrim- 
ination in  apprentice  training,  under  the 
area  redevelopment  progrram,  in  facilities 
constructed  imder  the  Federal  program 
for  aid  to  airports,  in  schools  in  impacted 
areas  which  are  largely  supported  by 
Federal  funds,  and  in  many  other  fed- 
erally supported  programs  and  activities. 
In  a  report  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  issued  earlier  this  year,  the  Com- 
missioners referred  to  a  case  in  which 
children  "at  the  brink  of  starvation" 
were  deprived  of  assistance  by  the  callous 
and  discriminatory  acts  of  State  oflBcials 
administering  Federal  funds. 

I  will  support  every  effort  to  prohibit 
such  invidious  practices.  This  could 
most  effectively  be  accomplished  by  the 
issuance  of  an  Executive  order  prohibit- 
ing the  approval  of  any  Federal  financial 
assistance  in  connection  with  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  except  upon  condition 
that  no  person  shall  be  denied  participa- 
tion or  benefits  from  the  program  or  ac- 
tivity on  racial  grounds.  Executive  or- 
ders have  been  issued  requiring  nondis- 
crimination in  Federal  employment,  un- 
der Government  contracts,  and  other 
specific  programs,  but  no  order  has  been 
issued  which  would  have  uniform  and 
general  application  and  which  would 
strike  down  in  one  stroke  of  the  pen  every 
Federal  subsidy  for  Jim  Crow  practices. 

Every  statute  of  the  United  States 
must  be  enforced  in  the  manner  which  is 
consistent  with  constitutional  require- 
ments, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Constitution  prohibits  the  use  of  public 
funds  to  subsidize  racially  segregated 
programs  or  activities.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, continued  Federal  expend- 
itures on  racially  discriminatory  pro- 
grams or  activities  is  not  only  immoral 
but  is  illegal,  and  I  will  continue  to  urge 
the  President  to  exercise  his  authority  to 
direct  the  cessation  of  such  practices  un- 
der the  Executive  powers  granted  to  him 
under  article  n  of  the  Constitution. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  has  not 
seen  fit  to  issue  such  an  Executive  order 
and  the  legislation  he  has  submitted 
would  simply  Impose  discretionary  pow- 
er in  the  Chief  Executive  to  determine 
without  any  standards  being  spelled  out 
in  which  cases  we  shall  continue  to  tax 
the  American  people  for  discrimination 
and  in  which  cases  we  shall  prohibit  such 
conditions.  I  oppose  this  provision  in  its 
present  form  both  because  I  think  such 
unbridled  discretion  should  not  be  given 
to  any  Chief  Executive  regardless  of  who 
may  hold  that  Office  and  because  I  do 
not  believe  there  Is  any  room  for  dis- 
cretion in  determining  whether  or  not 
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ilMD  obey  the  Concttto- 
tlon. 

It  Is  said  that  tliwe  May  be  hardihlp 
under  a  manditavy  ptogiam  and  that  In 
•ome  eaaes  thoM  «bo  need  the  beneflta 
moet  may  be  dtiilwd  o<  them  by  a  man- 
d^ory  ctttoff.  But  any  rach  hardship 
wt)  Msult  not  tram  any  tnaJHtgncr  upon 
eoanpllaaee  with  eoBstttutional  eom- 
manda  but  only  If  State  afytalii  refuse 
to  eonf  om  tlMtar  praotloes  to  a  standard 
which  Is  flucallr  and  tevally  required. 
I  will  not  asMMM  tlMit  any  State  would 
be  ao  eaUous  ■•  to  deny  Its  aehoolchll- 
drsn  the  benaAli  «i  the  Federal  school 
hnch  prognai^  to  take  one  example. 
ratlier  than  to  Mfcidiilili  i  such  programs 
on  a  basis  that  deals  fairly  with  aU  chil- 
dren ftt*T**^*T>  tbs  State's  schools. 

Let  oae  emphaslao  that  under  this  pro- 
posed asasndaMBtt  the  determination  of 
wtwther  the  State  Is  actlnc  in  a  lawful 
UMumer  win  ba  dstennlned  on  a  pro- 
gram-by-prncT—i  and  area-by-area 
basts.  Tliere  would  bo  no  withholding  of 
aQ  funds  under  all  grant- In -akl  programs 
for  a  particular  Stato  because  that  State 
discriminated  to  Ibi  administration  a< 
the  apprendoa  tratntng  program  or  In 
Its  use  of  ortaMi  renewal  fuixls.  T^e 
application  of  ttaa  lasr  will  be  on  a  case- 
tay-«aoe  basis.  Bat  it  will  be  mads  dear 
that  there  wltt  ha  ao  exceptions  under 
any  of  those  pragraBs. 

In  his  teayflBoar  before  the  Senate 
Oisnmlttee  on  tka  Judiciary  yesterday, 
the  Attorxwy  GoMna  disclosed  that  the 
TliliaiUnnit  was  ikiw  In  the  process  of 
rerlatng  the  laagwdps  of  title  VI  of  S. 
1711.  I  hop*  tkat  this  revision  will  re- 
flect the  prlnslplfs  an  which  the  amend- 
■sent  we  are  SHUMttttng  today  Is  based. 
and  I  have  slfffdj  brought  this  asaend- 
Bsent  to  tha  sMantlnn  of  the  Attorney 
Qaneral  for  hla  aonslderation.  It  Is  ap- 
parent to  BBS  thi*  title  VI  In  its  present 
form  has  little  hope  of  enactment,  but  I 
believe  It  can  ba  aiarl/led  and  strength- 
ened, that  the  oivertunltles  that  It  now 
oflws  for  arbttzary  application  can  be 
eliminated,  and  that  in  a  revised  form 
it  can  serve  sa  tha  basis  for  putting  an 
end  dsdslvalsr  to  tha  practices  against 
which  It  U  dlraetad. 

We  base  iaeorioratad  in  this  amend- 
ment provision  for  judicial  review  which 
wm  provide  further  assurance  against 
any  unfairness  In  the  enforcement  of  a 
aoindlsorimlnatkm  standard.  Actually. 
Bumy  Federal  italatrs  already  authorise 
dvil  suits  by  Stato  offldals  under  grant- 
in-aid  programa  bat  there  is  no  shnilar 
Ttxne&s  for  private  citizens.  Uhder  the 
language  of  oar  amendment,  the  in- 
tended beneflelarles  of  such  programs 
would  also  have  their  day  in  corirt. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment Is  solidly  based  on  law.  reason, 
and  morality  and  I  hope  that  It  wUl 
find  its  way  Into  whatever  measure  we 
flnaUy  enact  to  advance  ttie  cause  of  dvll 
rights  in  oxir  Natkm. 

Ifr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tort  of  the  amendment  may 
be  printed  In  the  Bacoto  foUowtog  my 
remarks,  and  aim  that  the  amendment 
may  lie  on  the  dedc  for  I  week  to  give 
other  Senators  an  opportunity  to  co- 
sponsor  It. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 


appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection the  amendment  win  be  printed 
In  the  Rscou)  and  held  at  the  desk,  as 
reqiiested. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judidary.  as  follows: 

On  page  34.  beginning  on  line  23.  strike  the 
lADguag*  of  Mctlon  001  and  aub«titut«  In  lieu 
tiMreof  the  f  oDcwlng : 

"S«c.     801      (a)     NoNDiicaiMiNATiow     UNoea 

FXDEKAL    PlOOaAMfi. 

"Wotwlthatandlng  any  provision  to  the 
oontnury  la  any  law  of  tlie  United  States  pro- 
viding or  authorlelng  direct  or  Indirect  fi- 
nancial aaalatance  for  or  In  connection  with 
any  program  or  activity  by  way  at  a  grant. 
contract,  loan.  Laauranoe.  guaranty,  or 
ottierwlae.  no  application  for  such  anlstance 
sball  be  approved  and  no  such  assistance 
shall  be  furnished  In  clrrumstancea  under 
which  Indlviduaia  T"g^*^le  to  participate  In 
or  benefit  from  the  program  ur  activity  are 
discriminated  against  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  or  are  de- 
nlMl  participation  or  benefits  therein  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin 

"(b)   JtrniciAi    Rrvrrw 

"(1)  Rtoht  or  Rmrw — Any  p>«r«on  ad- 
▼eraely  affectad  or  aggrieved  by  any  ftnal 
agency  action  undar  this  Utla,  Incltidlng  any 
appUcar.t  for  aaalstance  or  any  dtlzen  of  tbe 
Unitea  States  sllglbU  to  participate  In  or 
banafit  from  Mm  program  or  activity  In- 
volved, shall  be  entitled  to  judicial  review 
thereof. 

"(1)  POBK  Kiro  VxTTiT*  or  Amow — The 
form  of  proceeding  for  Judicial  review  shall 
be  any  special  statutory  review  proceeding 
relevant  to  the  subject  matter  In  any  court 
■peclfled  by  statute  or.  In  the  absence  or  In- 
adequacy thereof,  any  appllcsble  form  of 
legal  action  (Including  actions  for  declara- 
tory judgments  or  writs  of  prohibitory  or 
mandatory  Injunction  or  habeas  corpus)  In 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 
S^aey  aetton  ahaU  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view In  dvU  or  criminal  proceecUngs  for 
Judicial  enforcement  except  to  the  extent 
that  prior,  adequate,  and  exclusive  oppor- 
tunity for  roch  review  Is  provided  by  law 

"(9)  RsviKwaaLB  Acts. — Any  prelUnlnary, 
procedural,  or  IntermedlJita  agency  action  or 
roilng  under  this  title  not  directly  review- 
able shaU  be  subject  to  review  upon  the  re- 
view of  the  Sn&l  agency  action.  Kxcept  as 
othervlee  expressly  required  by  statute, 
agency  action  otherwise  final  shall  be  final 
for  the  purpoeee  of  this  subsection  whether 
or  not  there  has  been  prceented  or  deter- 
mined any  application  for  a  declaratory  or- 
der.  for  any  form  of  reconalderatlon.  or  (un- 
less the  agency  otherwles  requires  by  rule 
ami  provides  that  the  action  meanwhile  shall 
be  Inoperative)  for  an  appeal  to  superior 
agency  authority. 

"(4)  IirraanK  Rkukt — Pending  Judicial 
review  any  agency  la  authorteed,  where  tt 
finds  that  justice  so  requires,  to  p>aatpone  the 
affaettve  Sate  at  any  action  taken  by  it  on- 
<ter  this  title.  Upon  such  conditions  as  nxay 
be  required  and  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
prevent  Irreparable  Injury,  every  reviewing 
eourt  (Including  every  court  to  which  a  ease 
may  be  taken  on  appeal  from  or  upon  appU- 
aaUon  for  certiorari  or  other  writ  to  a  re- 
viewing court)  Is  authorised  to  Issue  all 
necessary  and  appropriate  process  to  post- 
pone the  effective  date  of  any  agency  action 
under  this  title  or  to  preserve  status  or 
rights  pending  conclusion  of  the  review  pro- 
ceedings. 

"(S)  SooPK  or  Revisw — 8o  far  as  neoes- 
aary  to  <Ibo1s1ob  and  where  preeented  the  re- 
viewing oourt  shsUl  decide  aU  relevant  qtaas- 
tlone  of  law.  Interpret  oonstltutkxnsU  and 
statutory  provlalons,  and  determine  the 
meaning  or  applicability  of  the  terms  of  any 
agency  action  under  this  title.  It  shall  (A) 
compel    agency    action    unlawfully    withheld 


or  unressonahly  delated:  and  (B)  hold  un- 
lawful and  set  adds  agency  action,  findinga. 
and  eondusione  found  to  be  (1)  arbitrary, 
capricious,  an  ahuss  of  dlaeretlon.  or  othsr- 
wlae  not  la  aceordaace  with  law;  (3)  con- 
trary to  oonatltutlonal  right,  power,  privi- 
lege, or  Immunity:  (3)  in  excess  of  statutory 
jurisdiction,  authority,  or  llmltetlons.  or 
short  ol  statutory  right;  (4)  without  ob- 
servance of  procedure  required  by  law.  In 
nukklng  the  foregoing  determinations  the 
court  shall  review  the  whole  record  or  such 
portions  thereof  as  may  be  cited  by  any 
party,  and  due  account  shall  be  taken  of  the 
rule  oX  prejudicial  error." 
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COMMUNITY     DEVELOPMENT     ACT 
OP  1963 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  Introduced  the  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  19<{3.  Senate  bill  2031. 
I  requested  that  it  be  held  at  the  desk 
for  2  weeks,  for  additional  sponsors. 

Interested  Senators  have  asked  that 
the  text  of  the  blU  be  printed  In  the 
RkcoRO,  so  it  may  be  examined  in  de- 
tail. Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  OHnplete 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Rscoso. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  <S.  2031)  is  as  follows: 

8.  3031 

\  bill  to  extend  and  amend  lawi  relating 
to  urban  conservation  and  development, 
the  provision  and  Improvement  of  hous- 
ing, tbe  avallahUity  of  mortgage  credit, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e 
of  Srpresentaftses  o/  tAe  United  Stmtea  of 
Amertca  in  Congrtaa  assembles.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  IMS". 

TTTLX  I — UXBAN  XZNrWAl.  AHB  PT.AIfimCO 

CoptfoZ  ffTont  authorlMation 

Bmc.  101.  SecUon  103(b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  la  amended  by  striking  out 
"•4.000.000.000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ••7.000.000.000." 

Central  Business  District 

Sac.  103.  nUe  I  of  the  Houaing  Act  o^ 
1940  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  section  as  follows: 

•Urban  reneiooi  areas  involving  the  central 
business  district  of  a  eommitnity 

"Sbc.  114.  (a)  In  any  case  where  the  gov- 
erning body  of  a  community  determines  (1) 
that  there  exlste  In  the  central  business  dis- 
trict of  such  community  conditions  which 
(A)  Impose  severe  public,  economic,  and 
social  liabilities.  (B)  Impair,  arrest,  or  pre- 
vent the  sound  growth,  development,  or  re- 
development of  the  community,  and  (C) 
constitute  a  serious  and  growing  tiireat  to 
the  public  health,  safety,  morals,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  commxinlty,  and  (2)  that  the 
undertaking  of  an  urban  renewal  project  In 
such  district  will  alleviate  or  remove  such 
conditions  and  promote  the  public  welfare 
and  the  proper  development  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  ex- 
tend financial  asalstance  under  this  title  for 
such  project  without  regard  to  the  require- 
ments In  section  1 10  with  recpect  to  tbe 
predominately  residential  character  or 
predominately  residential  reuse  of  urban 
renewal  areea.  la  contracting  for  any  such 
project.  tlM  Artmtntetrmtor  shall  oonalder  the 
need  to  plan  for,  azul  carry  out  undertakings 
with  respect  to,  a  suOdently  large  area  to 
acoomftUah  the  objectives  of  this  title,  and 
(1)  the  necessity  for  staging  the  project 
undertakings  and  activities  on  a  functional 
rather  than  geographic  basis,  (11)  the  pro- 
vision of  Increased  opportunities  for  effect- 


lag  tlie  relocation  of  displaced  individuals 
and  bualnesB  oonoems.  and  (iU)  the  greater 
amount  at  time  Uiat  may  be  required  for 
achieving  such  objectives  through  seleotivs 
and  coordinated  action.  Site  Improreoaenta 
and  supporting  facilities  which  are  peculiar- 
ly appropriate  to  the  revltallsatlon  and  re- 
newal of  the  central  business  district  of  the 
community  involved,  when  provided  by  a 
public  body  or  entity,  shall  be  eligible  as 
part  of  groes  project  cost  and  as  local  grant- 
in-aid  in  connection  with  any  such  urban 
renewal  project. 

"(b)  Upon  approval  by  the  Administrator 
and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  in  the  public  interest,  the 
local  public  agency  may  acquire  structxires 
situated  In  any  urban  renewal  area  approved 
for  a  project  under  subsection  (a)  which 
are  determined  to  be  of  unusual  signlfloance 
for  historical  or  other  reasons,  restore  or  re- 
hablUtete  them,  and  make  available  the  re- 
stored or  rehabilitated  structures  to  any 
nonprofit  corporation  or  assoclatloo,  or  pub- 
lic body  or  agency,  for  purchase  at  fair  value 
for  nonproprietary  uses  in  the  public  inter- 
est. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'central  business  district'  means  the  admin- 
istrative, conunercial,  financial,  governmen- 
tal, and  cultural  center  of  a  community. 
Including  Ite  supporting  service  areas." 

Areas  agected  by  airport  operations 

Sac.  103.  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  aection 
114  (added  by  section  103  of  this  Act)  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

'Urban  renewal  for  areas  specially  affected 
by  airport  operations 

"Sec.  116.  (a)  Where  the  Administrator 
determines  that  ( i )  land  uses  which  existed 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  and 
which  currently  exist  in  an  urban  area  are 
incompatible  with  the  operation  of  an  air- 
port or  airports  located  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  such  area  because  of  noise,  wind 
damage,  aafety  hazards,  or  other  cooditions 
attendant  upon  such  operation,  (3)  such 
Inoompatablllty,  considered  in  the  light  at 
other  conditions  In  or  affecting  such  area, 
has  become  so  severe  as  to  have  changed 
substantially  the  character  of  the  area  and 
to  require  Ite  redevelopment  for  uses  com- 
patible with  airport  operations,  and  (3) 
financial  assistance  for  such  redevelc^mient 
cannot  otherwise  be  extended  under  this 
title,  he  Is  authorized  to  extend  financial 
assistance  under  this  title  for  an  tirban 
rentwal  project  for  tbe  redevelopment  of  s\ich 
area  for  uses  compatible  with  airport  <^)era- 
tlons  without  regard  to  the  following: 

"(1)  the  requirement  In  sections  102  and 
110  that  the  urban  renewal  area  be  a  slum 
area  or  a  blighted,  deteriorated,  or  dete- 
riorating area; 

"(3)  the  requirement  in  section  110  with 
respect  to  the  predominantly  residential 
character  or  predominantly  residential  re- 
use of  urban  renewal  areas;  and 

'  (3)  the  llmltetlons  of  secUon  103(b)  re- 
lating to  ttie  amount  of  grant  funds  which 
may  t>e  expended  within  any  one  State. 

"(b)  A  contract  for  financial  assistance 
under  this  section  may  include  provisions 
comparable  to  those  authorized  by  section 
113(c). 

"(c)  In  extending  assistance  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  an  area  described  In 
subsection  (a),  the  Administrator  shall, 
after  consultetlon  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  establish  such 
requlren\ento  as  he  deems  adequate  to  as- 
sure (1)  that  the  redevelopment  of  such 
area  vrlll  be  solely  for  uses  compatible  with 
the  continued  proper  operation  of  the  air- 
port or  alrporte  Involved,  and  (S)  that  the 
local  public  agency  or  local  governing  body 
having  control  over  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
such  airport  or  airports  but  not  Included 
within  the  project  will  estebllsh  such 


ing  or  other  controls  as  are  necessary  to 
prevent  the  development  of  uses  which  are 
incompatible  with  such  continued  airport 
operations. 

"(d)  "nie  Administrator  may  ccm tract  to 
make  grante  under  this  section  aggregating 
not  to  exceed  $350,000,000  which  shall  be  in 
addition  to,  and  separate  from,  any  other 
authorlEatlon  in  tills  title  and  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  any 
percentage  llmitetlon  in  this  title  relating 
to  the  use  of  grant  funds  authorized  under 
this  Utle." 

Emergency  loan  assistance 

Sac.  104.  Section  7(b)  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  by — 

(1)  atrilcing  out  "The  Administration  also 
is  empowered"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"In  order  to  provide  emergency  loan  assist- 
ance, the  Administration  is  empowered":  and 

(2)  strilting  out  paragraph  (3)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  in  cooperation  with  tMmks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreemente  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  t>asis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  (A)  any 
small  buslnees  concern  displaced  by  any  proj- 
ect Involving  the  acquisition  of  real  prop- 
Mty  which  is  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  public  ftinds  in  reestablishing  ite  busi- 
ness; or  (B)  any  small  business  concern  in 
rehablUtating  ite  property  to  conform  to 
standards  established  in  connection  with  the 
carrying  out  of  an  xirban  renewal  project 
in  ttie  area  in  which  such  concern  is 
situated." 

Parks  and  playgrounds 

Sac.  lOS.  (a)  Paragraph  (4)  of  the  second 
sentence  of  section  110(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ":  Provided,  Thtit  such  property  may  be 
disposed  of  to  any  public  Ixxiy  for  park  or 
playground  use  without  com];>ensatlon". 

(b)  Any  contract  for  a  capital  grant  under 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  executed 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  may 
be  amended  to  incorporate  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  as  to  land  conveyed  on  or 
after  ttiat  date. 

Special  definition  of  fair  value 

Sac.  106.  The  first  unnumbered  paragraph 
following  paragraph  (7)  in  section  110(c)  of 
the  Housing  Act  cf  1949  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  "For  the  punxwes  of  paragraph  (4) 
above,  with  respect  to  any  property  acqtiired 
in  the  url>an  renewal  area  wiiich  Is  to  be 
made  available  to  a  governmental  institu- 
tion or  a  private  nonprofit  educational  or 
wholly  charitable  institution,  the  term  'fair 
value'  metma  the  maximum  price  that  would 
iM  paid  for  the  property  by  a  well  infcMmed, 
prudently  acting  buyer  who  is  motivated 
solely  by  the  objective  of  l>enefitlng  the  pub- 
lie  and  not  by  profit  or  gain,  and  who  Is  not 
controlled  or  directed,  or  influenced  in  his 
decisions,  by  persons  or  fij-ms  seeking  to  de- 
rive profit  or  gain  from  the  undertaking." 

Relocation  payments 
Sac.  107.  Section  106(f)(3)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  two  sentences  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Such  paymente  shall 
be  made  subject  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, and  shall  not  exceed  $3,000  (or  if 
greatw,  the  total  certified  actual  moving 
expenses)  in  the  case  of  a  business  concern 
or  nonprofit  organization.  In  the  case  of 
individuals  and  families,  reasonable  and 
necessary  moving  expenses  may  include  a 
sum  representing  the  coet  of  one  month's 
rental  for  new  quarters  and  those  initial 
charges  or  depoeite  for  utilities  which  may 
be  required  o(  the  individual  or  family  in 
acquiring  new  quarters.  Such  rules  and 
regulations  may  include  provisions  authoriz- 


ing payment  to  Individuals  and  families,  at 
ttielr  election  and  in  lieu  of  their  respective 
reasonable  and  necessary  moving  expenses 
and  actual  direct  losses  of  property,  of  fixed 
amounte  not  exceeding  $200  in  any  case." 

Rehabilitation 

Sec.  108.  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  110  (c) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  guidance  purposes,"  and 
all  that  follows  "facilities"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Rehabilitation  outside  reneioal  areas 
Sec.    109.  Section    220(1)  (A)    of    the   Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "an  urban  renewal 
area  (as  defined  in  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended)  in"  in  clause  (11); 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  (U)"  in  the  first 
proviso. 

Code  enforcement 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Paragraph  (5)  of  the  second 
sentence  of  section  110(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  the  phrase 
"a  program  of"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Programs  of  code  enforce- 
ment and". 

(b)  Any  contract  for  a  capital  grant  under 
Buch  Act  executed  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  may  be  amended  to  incorporate 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  for  coste  in- 
curred on  or  after  that  date. 

Urban  renewal  demonstration  grants 

Sac.  ill.  Section  314  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  314.  (a)  The  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  granta.  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  shall  preecribe.  to  puUic  bod- 
ies, including  cities  and  other  political  sub- 
divisions, or  to  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, to  assist  them  in  developing  and 
testing  methods  and  tectiniques,  and  carry- 
ing out  demonstrations  and  other  activities 
for  the  prevention  and  the  elimination  of 
slums  and  urban  blight  and  for  the  proper 
and  orderly  development  of  urban  areas. 
Such  grants  shall  not  exceed  the  cost,  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator,  of  such 
activities  or  undertakings.  In  administer- 
ing this  section,  the  Administrator  shall 
give  preference  to  those  activities  and  un- 
dertakings which  in  his  Judgment  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  contribute  most 
significantly  to  the  Improvement  of  methods 
and  techniques,  or  best  serve  to  guide  pro- 
grams in  other  communities  for  (i)  the 
elimination  and  prevention  of  slums  and 
blight,  and  (2)  the  proper  and  orderly  de- 
velopment of  urban  areas.  The  Administra- 
tor may  make  advance  or  progress  paymente 
on  account  of  any  grant  contracted  to  be 
made  pursuant  to  this  section,  notwith- 
standing the  proviBlons  of  section  3648  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended." 

"(b)  The  Administrator  is  further  author- 
ized to  pay  for  the  cost  of  preparing,  print- 
ing, and  distributing  reporte  on  activities 
and  undertakings  financed  by  grants  made 
under  this  section  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
reporte  on  similar  activities  and  undertak- 
ings, not  so  financed,  but  which  are  of  sig- 
nificant value  in  furthering  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

"(c)  Tbe  aggregate  amount  of  grante 
made  under  tiiis  section  and  coste  incurred 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall  not  exceed 
$16,000,000  and  shall  be  payable  from  the 
capital  grant  funds  provided  under  and  au- 
tliorlzed  by  section  103 (b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended." 

Regional  coordination 

Section  112  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  subsection  (a)(3)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  ofllcial  Stete,  metropolitan,  and  re- 
gional planning  agencies  empowered  under 
State  or  local  laws  or  Interstate  compact  to 
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p«rform  metropoUtan  or  r«slon«l  planning, 
or.  m  th«  atM0Be»  of  meta  metropolitan  or 
reclonal  planning  aiWiolM.  otli«r  ac«ncl«s 
and  InatrunMOtallttM  daalgnatad  by  tb* 
Oo^emor  (or  OovorBora  In  the  caoe  of  Inter- 
state planning)  and  found  acceptable  by  tbe 
Administrator  ••  eapable  of  carrying  out 
metropoUtan  or  ragtonal  planning:"   and 

(2)  striking  out  the  first  sentenee  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  Inaartlnff  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "A  grant  made  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  ezooad  two- thirds  of  the  esti- 
mated coat  of  tha  work  for  which  the  grant 
Is  made;  Prorrtded,  Tbat  a  grant  may  be 
made  under  subaaetlon  (a)  to  any  such 
agency.  InatnimantaUty.  or  political  subdi- 
vision for  the  purpoaa  of  performing  plan- 
ning In  areas  deatsnatad  by  the  Secretary  of 
Coounerce  under  saction  5(a)  of  the  Area 
Radevelopment  Act  aa  redevelopment  areas. 
or  to  a  State  planning  agency  (as  provided  In 
clauM  (c)  of  mlMaetlon  (a)(1))  for  the 
provision  of  planning  m«1  stance  to  such  a 
city,  municipality  or  county,  for  not  more 
than  7S  per  centum  of  such  estimated  cost.": 
and 

( 3 )  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4)  of  subaaetlon  (a) .  striking  out  the 
period  at  th«  end  of  paragraph  (S)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  In—rtlng  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and  "M*"g  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (a)   a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(S)  metropolitan  and  regional  planning 
agencies,  with  tba  approval  of  the  State 
planning  agency  or  (where  no  such  State 
planning  agency  aadata)  such  other  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  State  government 
designated  by  tba  Oovamor  of  the  State  and 
acceptable  to  tba  Administrator,  for  the  pro- 
vision of  planning  a— istance  within  such 
metropolitan  area  or  raglon  to  cities,  other 
munlclpalltlea,  and  counties  having  a  popu- 
lation of  leas  than  80,000  according  to  the 
latest  decennial  oenaua." 

Grants  to  reptonml  organizations 

Sac.  118.  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1964  la  amended  by — 

( 1 )  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(g)  In  addition  to  the  planning  grants 
authorized  by  subaeetlon  (a)  hereof,  the  Ad- 
ministrator la  furtber  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  organisations  of  public  officials 
which  be  finds  to  ba  representative  of  the 
political  jurlsdlctlooa  within  a  metropolitan 
area  of  an  xirban  region  for  the  purpoee  of 
assisting  such  organisations  in  undertaking 
studies,  collecting  data,  and  engaging  in 
other  activities  noeaaaary  or  desirable  for  the 
solution  of  metropolitan  or  regional  prob- 
lems: for  the  devalopment  of  programs:  and 
for  the  Implementation  of  comprehensive 
plans  for  such  areas  or  regions.  A  grant 
made  under  this  aub— ctlon  shall  not  exceed 
two-thirds  of  tba  aatlmated  coat  of  the  work 
for  which  the  grant  la  made.":  and 

(2)  striking  out  tbe  word  "planning"  In 
the  fourth  sentence  of  subsection  ( b ) . 

rrruK  a — Low-anrr  Housofo 

Low-rent  housing  policy 

Sac.  201.  Section  1  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  la  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  tbe  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"It  la  further  declared  that  It  shall  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  ( 1 )  encourage 
good  design  in  low-rent  bousing  as  an  essen- 
tial element  of  all  bousing  and  community 
rebuilding  programa.  and  (2)  develop  low- 
rent  housing  wbleb  will  be  of  such  quality  as 
to  reflect  Its  important  relationship  to  the 
architectural  standards  of  the  neighborhood 
and  community  In  wblch  It  Is  situated. 

"The  Congreea  furtber  declares  that,  al- 
though good  bousing  la  an  essential  element 
among  the  total  needs  of  low -Income  fami- 
Ilea,  poverty  and  deprivation  due  to  low  In- 
come mxut  be  eliminated  Insofar  as  possible 
in  a  free  society.  It  Is  therefore  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  encourage  and  assist 


through  all  practicable  means  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  such  families  to  acquire  the 
skills  and  opportunities  necessary  to  achieve 
a  full  measure  of  economic  independence  and 
personal  dignity." 

Annual  contribution  for  love-rent  housing 
Sac.  202.  SecUon  10(e)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  Insisting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  Au- 
thority Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts 
for  annual  contributions  aggregating  not 
more  than  $330 .(XX). (XX)  per  annum,  which 
limit  shall  be  Increased  by  •lOfi.000,000  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Conununlty 
Development  Act  of  19<J3:  Provided.  That 
new  contracts  for  annual  contributions  with 
respect  to  low-rent  housing  projects  to  be 
Initiated  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
CoRununlty  Development  Act  of  1963  shall 
not  provide  for  the  commencement  of  con- 
struction of  more  than  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  dwelling  units;  ProtHded 
further.  That  any  contracts  for  additional 
units  for  any  State  shall  not.  after  such 
date  of  enactment,  be  entered  Into  for  more 
than  15  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amount  not  already  guaranteed  under  con- 
tracts for  annual  contributions  on  such 
date.  No  new  contract  for  additional  units 
shall  be  entered  Into  except  with  respect  to 
low-rent  housing  for  a  locality  respecting 
which  the  Administrator  has  made  the  de- 
termination and  certification  relating  to  a 
workable  program  as  prescribed  in  section 
101(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  and  the 
Authority  shall  enter  Into  only  such  new 
contracts  for  preliminary  loans  as  are  con- 
sistent with  the  number  of  dwelling  units 
for  which  contracts  for  annual  contributions 
may  be  entered  Into  " 

Grants  for  land  acqui.tttion 
Sac.  203.  Section   9   of   the   United   States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  In  the  heading  of  such 
section  after  "Loans"  the  following  "and 
Grants ':  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  first  three  sen- 
tences and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Authority  may  make  loans  and 
grants  to  public-housing  agencies  to  assist 
the  development,  acquisition,  or  administra- 
tion of  low-rent  bousing  or  slum-clearance 
projects  by  such  agencies.  Grants  under 
this  section  shall  be  made,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Authority  shall  pre- 
scribe, aolely  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  any 
stich  agency  in  acquiring  and  clearing  land 
for  a  low-rent-housing  project,  and  the  total 
eunount  of  such  grants  made  to  any  such 
agency  shall  not  exceed  the  necessary  and 
reasonable  costs  to  such  agency  of  acquir- 
ing and  clearing,  such  land.  Including  the 
costs  of  relocating  famlUee.  Where  capital 
grants  are  made  pursuant  to  section  11.  the 
total  amoTint  of  loans  under  this  section 
outstanding  on  any  one  project.  In  which 
the  Authority  participates,  shall  not  exceed 
the  development  or  acquisition  cost  of  such 
project  less  the  amount  of  all  grants  made 
under  this  section  and  section  11  with  re- 
spect to  such  project,  and  In  no  event  shall 
such  loans  exceed  90  per  centum  of  such 
cost.  In  the  case  of  annual  contributions 
In  assistance  of  low  rentals  as  provided  In 
section  10,  the  total  amount  of  such  loans 
outstanding  on  any  one  project  on  which 
the  Authority  participates  shall  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  development  or  ac- 
quisition cost  of  such  project,  less  the 
amount  of  all  grants  under  this  section  with 
respect  thereto." 

Advance  amortijiation  of  capital  indebtedness 

Sac.  204.  The  first  sentence  of  section  10 
(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "will  effect  a 
reduction  In  the  amount  of  subsequent  an- 
nual contributions"  and  InserUng  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following;  "Will  result  In  the  Im- 


provement or  rehabilitation  of  tbe  project 
or  will  effect  a  reduction  In  the  ouutandlng 
debt  incurred  In  connection  with  the  devel- 
opment or  acquisition  of  the  project  and  a 
shortening  of  the  period  for  the  amortiza- 
tion of  such  debt". 

Relocation  payments 

Sac  206.  Section  13  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  The  Authority  may  authorize  pub- 
lic housing  agencies  to  make  relocation  pay- 
nvents  (as  defined  In  this  paragraph),  and 
msLj  agree  to  reimburse  such  agencies  for  the 
cost  of  such  payments.  The  cost  of  reloca- 
tion payments  shall  not  be  included  In  the 
amount  on  which  the  computation  of  any 
annual  contributions  under  this  Act  may  be 
based,  and  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  In  each  fiscal  year,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  amount  necessary  to  pro- 
vide such  payments.  As  used  in  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'relocation  payments'  means 
payments  by  a  public  housing  agency  to  In- 
dividuals, families,  business  concerns,  and 
nonprofit  organizations  for  their  reasonable 
and  necessary  moving  expenses  and  any  ac- 
tual direct  losses  of  property  except  goodwill 
or  profit  (which  are  Incurred  on  and  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
and  for  which  reimbursement  or  compensa- 
tion Is  not  otherwise  made)  resulting  from 
their  displacement  from  a  housing  project 
Bite  made  necessary  by  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  by  a  public  housing  agency  for 
a  bousing  project  The  payments  shall  be 
made  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  l>e  prescribed  by  the  Administrator, 
and  shall  not  exceed  9200  In  the  case  of  an 
individual  or  family,  or  $3,000  (or.  If  greater, 
the  total  certified  actual  moving  expenses) 
In  the  case  of  a  business  concern  or  nonprofit 
organization  The  rules  and  regulations  may 
Include  provisions  authorizing  payment  to 
Individuals  and  families  In  fixed  amounts 
(not  to  exceed  9200  In  any  case)  In  lieu  of 
their  respective,  reasonable,  and  necessary 
moving  expenses  and  actual  direct  tosses  of 
property  In  the  case  of  Individuals  and 
families,  reasonable  and  necessary  moving 
expenses  may  Include  a  sum  representing 
the  cost  of  one  months'  rental  for  new  quar- 
ters and  those  Initial  charges  or  deposits 
for  utilities  that  may  be  required  of  the 
Individual  or  family  In  acquiring  new  quar- 
ters. 

"(2)  Any  contract  for  annual  contribu- 
tions executed  under  this  title  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  subeectlon  may  be 
amended  to  require  the  payment  of  reloca- 
tion expenses  as  provided  In  this  subsection 
In  any  case  where  such  expenses  were  In- 
curred on  or  after  such  effective  date." 
Social  services 

8«c  20<J  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  16  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  Authority  shall  Insert  In  any  such  con- 
tract such  conditions  or  provisions  as  It 
deems  necessary  to  Insure  the  provision  of 
adequate  social  services  to  tenants  of  the 
housing  project  Involved,  Including  Individ- 
uals and  families  displaced  from  a  housing 
project  site  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  by  the  public  housing  agency 
with  which  such  contract  Is  entered  Into, 
and  shall  agree  to  reimburse  the  public 
housing  agency  for  the  costs  Incurred  in 
providing  such  services.  Any  such  social 
nervlces  shall  be  provided  In  accordance  with 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Author- 
ity, upon  the  reconamendatlons  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and. 
Insofar  as  practicable,  such  services  shall  be 
correlated  with  programs  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Reimbursements  herein  author- 
ized shall  not  be  Included  In  the  amount  on 
which  the  computation  of  annual  contrlbu- 
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tlons  under  this  Act  are  based.  There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  In  each 
tlscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  such  reimbursements." 

Eligibilitf    of    public    housing    agencie*    to 
sponsor  certain  projects 

Sbo.  207.  (a)  Section  2ai(d)(3)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(and  which  certifies  that  It  Is  not  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  from  the  United 
States  exclusively  pursuant  to  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937)". 

(b)  Section  202 (a)  (3)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and"  before  "(B)",  and  by  atrlklng  out 
",  and  (c)  no  such  loan  shall  be  made  to  a 
public  body  or  agency  unless  It  certifies  that 
It  Is  not  receiving  financial  assistance  from 
the  United  States  exclusively  pursuant  to 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937". 

Research  and  demonstration  projects 

Sec.  208.  Section  13  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (f)  (added  by  section  204  of 
this  Act)  a  new  subsection,  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  Authority  may  undertake  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
projects  with  a  view  to  testing  and  develop- 
ing Improved  methods  of  adapting  low-rent 
housing  to  the  changing  needs  of  families  of 
low  income.  Such  projects  may  be  \inder- 
taken  Independently  or  by  contract.  In  or- 
der to  finance  such  projects  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
95,000,000.  Sums  so  appropriated  shall  be 
deposited  in  a  demonstration  fund,  which  Is 
hereby  established  in  the  Treasury  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  any  sums  so  deposited 
shall  remain  available  until  expended." 

Construction  cost  levels 
Sec.  209.  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  18  of  the 
United     SUtes     Hoiislng     Act     of     1937     is 
amended  — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
thereof;   and 

(2)  by  amending  the  third  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "In  order  to  attain  the  fore- 
going objective,  every  such  contract  shall 
provide  that  no  award  of  the  main  construc- 
tion contract  for  such  project  shall  be  made 
unless  tbe  Authority  shall  have  specifically 
approved  the  amount  of  such  main  con- 
struction contract  after  taking  into  consid- 
eration (1)  the  objective  set  forth  in  the 
next  to  the  last  paragraph  of  section  1  with 
respect  to  the  achievement  of  good  design 
In  low-rent  housing  projects,  (11)  the  con- 
struction cost  levels  that  prevail  In  the  local- 
ity where  the  project  Is  to  be  located,  and 
(111)  the  special  needs  of  all  t]rpe8  of  low 
Income  lamlUes  In  the  locality,  including 
elderly  families  and  large  families.** 

Community  planning  fen'  lotc-income 
housing 

Bwc.  210.  (a)  Section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (g)  (added  by  section  112  of  this 
Act)   a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

(h)  The  administrator  is  furtber  author- 
ized to  make  planning  grants  to  any  public 
housing  agency,  as  defined  in  paragraph  (11) 
of  section  2  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937,  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking 
surveys  and  studies  concerning,  and  develop- 
ing plans  for  meeting.  In  the  community 
concerned,  the  bousing  needs  of  low-income 
fiimllles.  Planning  assisted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  Include,  without  being  limited 
to,  ( 1 )  surveys  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  housing  needs  of  such  families  In  the 
community  concerned,  (2)  studies  to  de- 
termine the  relationship  of  such  needs  to 
land  use  and  public  facility  prograaunlng  In 
such  community,  and  (3)  plans  for  meeting 
the  special  problems  of  such  families  wbleb 
are  occasioned  by  displacement  and  reloca- 
tion resulting  from  governmental  actlvltiaa 
In  such  conununlty. 


ITTLK  Zn — ALLOWING  I^AND  COSTS  TO  BX  Uf- 
CI.m>XD  IN  COMPUTING  SECTION  307  SXNTAL 
HOUSING    MORTGAGES 

Sec.  301.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  207(c) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  that  follows  the  first  colon 
and  precedes  "to  mortgages  on  housing  in 
Alaska:",  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Provided,  That  this  limitation 
shall  not  apply". 

Mortgage  insurance  to  include  cost  of  public 
improvements 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 220(h)  (1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "As  used  in 
this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'home  Improvement  loan* 
means  a  loan,  advance  of  credit,  or  purchase 
of  an  obligation  representing  a  loan  or  ad- 
vance of  credit  made — 

"(1)  for  the  purpoee  of  financing  the  im- 
provement of  an  existing  structure  (or  In 
connection  with  an  existing  structure)  which 
was  constructed  not  less  than  ten  years  prior 
to  tbe  making  of  such  loan,  advance  of 
credit,  or  purchase,  and  which  is  used  or 
will  be  used  primarily  for  residential  pur- 
poses: Provided,  That  a  home  Improvement 
loan  shall  Include  a  loan,  advance,  or  pur- 
chase with  respect  to  the  improvement  of 
a  structure  which  was  constructed  less  than 
ten  years  prior  to  the  making  of  such  loan, 
advance,  or  purchase  if  the  proceeds  are  or 
will  be  used  primarily  for  major  structural 
improvements,  or  to  correct  defects  which 
were  not  known  at  the  time  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  structure  or  which  were  caused 
by  fire,  fiood,  windstorm,  or  other  casualty; 
or 

"(11)  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  bor- 
rower to  pay  that  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
oonstructlon  or  installation  of  sidewalks, 
curbs,  gutters,  street  paving,  street  lights, 
sewers,  or  other  public  improvements,  adja- 
cent to  or  In  the  vicinity  of  property  owned 
by  him  and  used  primarily  for  residential 
purposes,  which  is  assessed  against  him  or 
for  which  he  is  otherwise  legally  liable  as 
the  owner  of  such  property; 

"(B)  the  term  'improvement'  means  con- 
servation, repair,  restoration,  rehabilitation, 
conversion,  alteration,  enlargement,  or  re- 
modeling; and 

"(C)  tbe  term  'financial  institution'  means 
a  lender  approved  by  the  Commissioner  as 
eligible  for  Insurance  under  section  2  or 
mortgage  approved  under  section  203(b)  (1 )  ." 

(b)(1)  Section  220(h)  (2)  (1)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
and  be  limited  as  required  by  paragraph 
(11)". 

(3)  Section  220(h)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"( 11 )  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  no  home  Improvement  loan  made 
In  whole  or  in  part  for  the  purpoee  specified 
in  clause  (A)  (11)  of  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  Insured  under  this 
subsection  if  such  loan  (or  portion  thereof 
which  Is  attributable  to  such  purpose) ,  when 
added  to  the  aggregate  principal  balance  of 
any  outstanding  loans  insured  under  this 
subsection  or  section  303 (k)  which  were 
made  to  the  same  borrower  for  the  purpose 
so  specified  (or  the  portion  of  such  aggre- 
gate balance  which  is  attributable  to  such 
purpose),  would  exceed  $10,000." 

FHA  insurance  for  site  preparation  and  de- 
velopment 

Sac.  303.  (a)  The  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title : 

"ril'La   X LAND    DEVKLOPMENT    INSURANCE 

"Sec.  1001.  As  used  in  this  tlUe— 
"(1)  the  term  'mortgage'  means  a  lien  on 
real  estate  In  fee  simple,  or  on  the  interest 


of  either  the  lessor  or  lessee  thereof  (A)  un- 
der a  lease  for  not  less  than  ninety-nine 
years  which  is  renewable,  or  (B)  under  a 
lease  having  a  period  of  not  less  than  fifty 
years  to  run  from  the  date  the  mortgage  was 
executed;  and  the  term  'first  mortgage' 
Includes  such  classes  of  first  Hens  as  are 
commonly  given  to  secure  advances  (includ- 
ing but  not  being  limited  to  advances  dur- 
ing construction)  on.  or  the  unpaid  pur- 
chase price  of,  real  estate  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  In  which  the  real  estate  is  located, 
together  with  the  credit  Instrument  or  in- 
struments, if  any,  seciu-ed  thereby,  and  may 
be  in  the  form  of  trust  mortgages  or  mort- 
gage Indentures  or  deeds  of  trust  securing 
notes,   bonds,   or   other  credit  instruments: 

"(2)  the  terms  'mortgagee',  'mortgagor', 
and  'State'  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  when  used  in  section  207  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  the  term  'improvements'  means  wa- 
ter lines  and  water  supply  installations,  sewer 
lines  and  sewer  disposal  Installations,  utili- 
ties, pavements,  curbs,  gutters,  and  other  In- 
stallations or  work,  whether  on  or  off  the 
site,  (A)  which  are  necessary  or  desirable 
to  convert  raw  land  in  an  urban  or  suburban 
community  into  building  sites  primarily  for 
the  construction  of  structures  designed  for 
residential  use,  and  (B)  which  are  In  keep- 
ing with  applicable  governmental  require- 
ments and  with  standards  not  lower  than 
those  reflected  In  general  practice  in  the 
community;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'development'  means  the 
process  of  making  and  installing  improve- 
ments. 

"Sec.  1002.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized upon  application  by  the  mortgagee 
to  Insure  under  this  title  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided any  first  mortgage  (including  advances 
during  construction)  which  is  eligible  for  in- 
surance as  hereinafter  provided  and,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  make  commitments  for  the  insur- 
ance thereof  prior  to  the  date  of  insurance: 
but  no  mortgage  shall  be  insured  under  this 
title  after  July  1,  1963,  except  pursuant  to 
a  commitment  to  insure  issued  before  such 
date. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  mortgage  Insurance 
under  this  title  a  mortgage  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  cover  the  land  and  improvements  un- 
less they  are  in  public  ownership  or  are  ex- 
cepted or  released  from  the  lien  of  the  mort- 
gage with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner; 

"(2)  involve  an  original  principal  obliga- 
tion In  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000 
and  not  to  exceed  76  per  centum  of  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  security  covered  thereby 
as  of  the  completion  of  the  development  to 
be  financed  with  the  proceeds  of  the  mort- 
gage; but  in  no  event  shall  any  such  mort- 
gage exceed  76  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
value  of  the  land  as  of  the  date  of  commit- 
ment plus  75  per  centxun  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  development  thereof; 

"(3)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  but  not  to  exceed  five  years; 

"(4)  contain  repayment  provisions  satis- 
factory to  the  Commissioner  and  bear  in- 
terest (exclusive  of  premium  charges  for 
mortgage  Insurance)  at  a  rate  satisfactory  to 
the  Commissioner,  but  not  to  exceed  6  per 
centum  per  annum,  on  the  amount  of  the 
principal  obligation  outstanding  at  any  time; 

"(6)  contain  such  other  conditions  as  the 
Commissioner  may  prescribe  with  respect  to 
protection  of  the  security,  payment  of  taxes, 
delinquency  charges,  prepayment,  additional 
and  secondary  Hens,  release  of  a  portion  or 
I>ortlons  of  the  mortgaged  property  from  the 
Hen  of  the  mortgage,  and  other  matters  as 
the  Conunlssioner  may  In  his  discretion  pre- 
scribe; and 

"(6)  be  executed  by,  and  cover  property 
held  by,  a  mortgagor  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner and  have  been  made  to  and  be  held 
by  a  mortgagee  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 
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"(c)  No  mortsac*  ihall  b«  accepted  for  In- 
•unnce  under  tbla  title  unless  the  Commis- 
sioner finds  th«t — 

"  ( 1)  It  win  aid  In  the  development  of  land 
owned  by  or  to  b«  acquired  by  the  mortgagor, 
and  the  development  of  such  land  Is  eco- 
nomically sound: 

"(3)  the  asaUtano*  provided  by  this  title 
Is  needed  to  meat  tb«  bousing  and  related 
needs  of  moderate  inoome  families;  and 

"(3)  the  mortgafar  will  develop  the  land 
under  a  schedul*  raaaonably  assuring  the 
timely  completion  of  all  desirable  neighbor- 
hood facilities  and  dthar  will  construct  upon 
the  land,  within  a  raaaooable  period  after  Its 
development,  strueturaa  primarily  for  resi- 
dential use  by  moderate  Income  families,  or 
will  make  the  developed  land  available  to 
other  persons  for  sueta  purpose ,  and  the 
Commissioner  aliaU  require  the  mortgagor  to 
enter  Into  such  »gnmn»ntM  or  covenants  as 
the  Commissioner  In  his  discretion  may  deem 
appropriate  to  aaeure  that  such  construction 
will  take  place  within  such  period. 

"(d)  The  mortgafe  may  Include  a  provi- 
sion permitting  the  mortgagee  to  make  ad- 
vances subsequent  to  full  disbursement  of 
the  original  prlnelp*!:  Provided.  That  the 
total  amount  of  such  advances  outstanding 
St  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  the  face 
amount  of  the  mortgage. 

"(e)  The  Commlaaloner  shall  collect  a  pre- 
mium charge  for  the  Insurance  of  mortgages 
under  this  title,  but  In  the  case  of  any 
mortgage  such  charge  shall  not  be  less  than 
an  amount  eqiilvalent  to  one- half  of  1  per 
centiun  per  annum  nor  more  than  an 
amount  eqxilvalent  to  1  per  centum  per 
annxmi  of  the  amount  of  the  principal  ob- 
ligation of  the  mortgage  outstanding  at  any 
time,  without  t»fc<T«g  Into  account  delinquent 
payments  or  prepayments.  Such  charge  shall 
be  payable  by  the  mortgagee,  either  In  cash 
or  In  debenturea  of  the  Land  Development 
Insurance  Pund  laeoed  by  the  Commissioner 
under  this  title  at  par  plus  accrued  Interest. 
In  addition  to  the  premium  charge  herein 
provided  for.  the  OonmilaBloner  Is  authorized 
to  charge  and  coUeet  such  amounts  as  he  may 
deem  reasonable  for  the  appraisal  of  the 
property  offered  for  Insurance  and  for  the 
Inspection  of  such  property  and  the  develop- 
ment thereof  during  construction,  but  such 
charges  for  appraisal  and  Inspection  shall 
not  aggregate  more  than  1  per  centum  of  the 
original  principal  face  amoimt  of  the  mort- 
gage. 

"(f )  The  proTlalona  of  subsection  (e) .  (g) , 
(h),  (1),  (J),  (k).  (1).  (m).  (n).  and  (p»  of 
section  207  of  thla  Act  shall  be  applicable 
to  mortgages  Instired  under  this  title,  except 
that  as  applied  to  such  mortgages.  (1)  all 
references  therein  to  the  Housing  Insurance 
Fund  or  the  Housing  Fund  shall  be  con- 
strued to  refer  to  the  Land  Development  In- 
surance Fund,  and  (3)  all  references  therein 
to  section  307  or  210  shall  be  construed  to 
refer  to  this  seotloo. 

"(g)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Land  De- 
velopment Insurance  Fund  which  shall  be 
used  by  the  Commlaaloner  as  a  revolving  fund 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
The  Commissioner  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  transfer  Inunedlately  to  such 
fund  the  simi  of  •10.000.000  from  the  War 
Housing  Insurance  Fund  created  by  section 
603  of  this  Act.  which  sum  shall  be  reim- 
bursed to  the  War  Housing  Insurance  Fund 
from  appraisal  and  Inspection  fees  and 
charges  hereafter  collected  under  this  title. 
General  expenaea  of  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Admlnlatratlon  under  this  title 
may  be  charged  to  the  Land  Development 
Insurance  Fund. 

"Skc.  1003.  Any  contract  of  insurance  exe- 
cuted by  the  Commissioner  under  this  title 
with  respect  to  a  mortgage  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  eligibility  of  such 
mortgage  for  Insurance,  and  the  validity  of 
any  contract  of  Insurance  so  executed  shall 
be  Incontestable  In  the  bands  of  an  approved 
mortgagee  from  the  date  of  the  execution  of 


such  contract,  except  for  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation on  the  part  of  such  approved 
mortgagee 

"Sac.  1004  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  exempt  any  real  property 
acquired  and  held  by  the  Commission  under 
this  title  from  taxation  by  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  to  the  same 
extent,  according  to  its  value,  as  other  real 
property  is  taxed 

"Sac  1006.  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"Sac.  1006  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  no  mortgage  shall  be 
finally  endorsed  for  Insurance  under  this 
title  nor  shall  any  advance  thereon  during 
construction  be  insured  under  this  title  un- 
less the  mortgagor  has  executed  an  agree- 
ment In  form  and  content  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  that  he  will  certify  to  the 
Commissioner  (and  shall  submit  such  records 
and  data  in  support  of  such  certltlcatiun  as 
the  CoRunlssloner  shall  prescribe)  the  actual 
cost  of  the  development  of  the  land  (being 
the  cost  of  constructing  the  on-site  and  off- 
site  improvements  reasonable  and  necessary 
for  such  development.  Including  amounts 
paid  for  latx>r.  materials,  construction  con- 
tracts, organizational  and  legal  expenses,  pro- 
fessional fees,  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
builders'  profit  If  the  mortgagor  is  also  the 
builder  as  defined  by  the  Commissioner,  and 
other  items  of  expense  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  i  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  title  (  1  i  no  mortgage  shall 
be  finally  endorsed  for  Insurance  if  the 
principal  amount  thereof  exceeds  75  per 
centum  of  the  Commissioner's  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  land  when  the  proposed 
development  Is  completed  and  (3i  no  advance 
on  such  mortgage  shall  be  Insured  If  such 
advance,  when  added  to  previous  insured 
advances,  exceeds  75  per  centum  of  the 
Commissioner's  estimate  uf  the  value  of  the 
land  as  of  the  date  of  commitment  plus  75 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  development 
to  the  date  of  such  disbursement  as  shown 
by  the  mortgagors  certificate;  but  in  no 
event  shall  more  than  00  per  centum  of  the 
principal  obligation  of  the  loan  be  disbursed 
prior  to  the  completion  of  the  development 
contemplated  by  the  Commissioner's  com- 
mitment. The  mortgagor  shall  also  agree 
that,  in  the  event  the  final  amount  of  the 
mortgage  or  the  amount  of  any  advance  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  permitted  under  clause 
( 1 )  or  ( 3 )  (as  the  case  may  be )  of  ,he  pre- 
ceding sentence,  he  will  reduce  the  mortgage 
or  the  Insured  advance  by  the  amount  of 
the  excess" 

(b)  (I)  Section  319  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "the 
Section  231  Housing  Insurance  Fund. "  the 
following:  "the  Land  Development  Insurance 
Fund. '. 

(2)  Section  315  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  Title  IX"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "title  IX.  or  title  X" 

(3)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  34  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  last  sentence  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Notwithstanding  the  limitations 
and  restrictions  in  this  section,  any  national 
banking  association  may  make  loans  for  site 
preparation  and  development  which  are  se- 
cured by  mortgages  Insured  under  title  X 
of  the  National  Housing  Act" 

Assistance  conditioned  on  the  aiatZabiitty  of 
certain  public  facxlities 

Sac.  304.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Availability    of    public    water    and    sewage 
facilities 
"Sac.  517.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  no  mortgage  shall  be  In- 
sured under  this  Act  after  — (except 

pursuant  to  a  commitment  entered  Into  pri- 


or to  surh  date),  to  secure  a  loan  on  any 
housing  situated  in  an  area  In  which  public 
water  and  sewage  facilities  are  not  available, 
unless  the  Commissioner  determines  that  It 
is  not  economically  feasible  to  provide  such 
facilities  in  such  area." 

(b)  Section  1804  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  subsection  as  follows; 

"lei  No  loan  for  the  purchase  or  con- 
struction of  residential  property  situated  In 
an  area  in  which  public  water  and  sewage 
facilities  are  not  available  shall  be  financed 
through  the  assistance  of  this  chapter,  after 

■ .  unless  the  Administrator  determines 

that  It  is  not  economically  feasible  to  pro- 
vide such  facilities  in  such  area." 

Removal  of  population  limitation  for  water 
and  sewer  projects 
Sec  305  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph 
(41  of  section  303(b)  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"project "  the  following:  "(1)  for  the  storage, 
treatment,  purification,  or  distribution  of 
water,  (3)  for  the  provision  of  sewage,  sew- 
age treatment,  or  sewer  facilities,  or  (3)  '. 

Deferred    interest    on    public    facility    loans 

Sec  306  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  202(b) 
of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  out  that  part  of  the 
second  sentence  which  precedes  the  semi- 
colon and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Subject  to  such  maximum  maturity, 
the  Administrator  in  his  discretion  may  pro- 
vide for  the  postponement  of  the  payment 
of  interest  on  any  financial  assistance  ex- 
tended to  an  applicant  under  this  section 
for  a  period  up  to  ten  years  where  It  is  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  that  such 
applicant  will  experience  substantial  popula- 
tion growth  and  the  project  would  con- 
tribute to  orderly  community  development. 
econovny.  and  efficiency". 


USE  OF  COMMUNIST  PRODUCTS 
IN  FEDEFIALLY  ASSISTED  PROJ- 
ECTS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OP    BILLS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Alxott) 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller  1 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1996  and 
S    1997. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

By  Mr    McINTYRE: 

Statement  prepared  by  hlm.self  In  support 
uf  Senate  bill  1183.  the  detergent-control  bill. 
toKether  with  a  letter  received  by  him  from 
Mr  Philip  Brownsteln.  Commissioner  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration. 


COMMUTER  SERVICE 

Mr  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's New  York  Times  and  Herald 
Tribune  reported  a  sorry  tale:  A  dozen  or 
so  commuters  on  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road boarded  the  morning  train  in  Con- 
necticut, and  were  forced  to  ride  to  work 
in  a  baggage  car.  There  was  no  room 
for  them  in  the  passenger  cars — not  even 
standing  room.  The  seven  passenger 
cars  were  sardine  packed  with  818  peo- 
ple. 
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The  Times  reported  that  the  passen- 
gers were  not  amused.  One  of  them 
said:  "It  can't  get  much  worse.  It's  got 
to  get  better."  But  a  railroad  spokes- 
man said:  "It  was  Just  one  of  those 
things — we  wish  they  wouldn't  happen." 

Mr.  President,  on  a  day  when  we  are 
coiislderlng  funds  for  NASA.  I  do  not 
bring  up  such  earthbound  matters  light- 
heartedly.  But  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
of  urgency  that  we  stop  wishing  and 
start  taking  constructive  action  to  im- 
prove commuter  services. 

It  is  in  the  national  interest  to  send 
a  man  to  the  moon;  but  I  am  reluctant 
to  see  the  Senate  vote  billions  to  reach 
the  moon  while  the  House  falls  to  pro- 
vide a  fraction  of  that  sum  to  get  com- 
muters to  work  and  home  again. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  before  the 
first  astronaut  steps  out  of  his  moon 
capsule,  our  commuters  get  out  of  the 
baggage  car.  This  could  happen  if  the 
mass  transit  bill,  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor,  were  enacted.  Under 
this  proposed  legislation — which  still  is 
awaiting  action  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— badly  needed  funds  would  go 
to  improve  commuter  services  of  all 
kinds. 

However,  so  that  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues will  not  worry.  I  now  state  that 
I  shall  vote  for  the  NASA  authorization 
bill.  It  Just  might  help  the  commuter  as 
well  as  the  astronaut.  After  all.  this  bill 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
a  trip  to  the  moon;  and  after  being 
cooped  up  In  a  baggage  car,  a  commuter 
might  well  find  a  trip  in  a  clean  modem 
passenger  car  as  exhilarating  as  a  ride 
through  outer  space. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  from  yesterday's  New  Yoi* 
Times  and  New  Torit  Herald  Tribune 
about  that  disgraceful  incident. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RxcoRO, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune] 

Now  THZ  Nrw  Havxm  Stacks  CoMmrrxas  nr 
THS  Man.  Caa 

(By  Marshall  Peck) 

Without  bearing  so  much  as  postage 
stamps,  30  New  Haven  Railroad  commuters 
found  themselves  riding  into  New  York  yes- 
terday In  a  mail  car. 

The  railroad  thought  It  very  funny  that 
the  commuters  were  forced  Into  the  open- 
door  maU  car  at  Stamford.  The  commuters, 
however,  were  not  amused. 

"Sort  of  shakes  you  up  a  Uttle,"  said  one 
commuter  as  he  felt  his  way  out  of  the  wide 
mall  door  at  Grand  Central  Terminal.  Some 
of  the  riders  stood  all  the  way;  others  put 
down  sections  of  their  favorite  mcxulng  news- 
papers and  squatted  on  the  floor. 

The  train  was  No.  373,  which  leaves  New 
Haven  at  8:35  a.m.  It  carried  seven  passen- 
ger cars  for  stops  at  Bridgeport,  Southport, 
'Westport,  Norwalk,  Darlen,  and  Stamford — 
and  is  often  bursting  at  the  seams  by  the 
time  it  gets  to  Stamford. 

On  some  recent  days,  klndhearted  con- 
ductors have  op>ened  up  parlor  cars  which 
have  been  deadheading  to  New  Tork,  and 
accommodated  the  overflow  in  style. 

Elxperlenced  Stamford  commuters  who 
made  a  dash  for  the  rear  of  the  crowded 
train  found  the  weatherbeaten  maU  car  at- 
tached to  the  last  coach.  The  door  was 
open.  Some  went  in  and  made  the  best  of  It. 
Others  took  a  look  around  and  went  back  to 
stand  In  a  coach  ot  vestibule. 


Thomas  Barry,  of  Glenbrook,  Conn.,  re- 
called that  he  had  "commuted  for  25  yeaiB 
when  It  was  a  pleasure  to  ride  the  New 
Haven.  Believe  It  or  not,  this  is  my  first  trip 
into  New  York  in  a  year  and  a  half  and  as 
a  souvenir  I  get  to  stand  all  the  way  in  a 
mail  car." 

The  New  Haven  Railroad  was  amazed  to 
hear  that  hardy  commuters  had  forged  a 
new  first  by  riding  In  a  mail  car:  "WhatI 
You're  kidding?  That's  a  riot  I"  The  New 
Haven  was  also  surprised  to  learn  that  those 
gremlin  commuters  had  been  infiltrating  into 
pcu-lor  cars  on  other  occasions:  "Well,  that's 
not  a  bad  deal.  Better  than  riding  a  mail 
car." 

Traditionally,  ladles  from  Fairfield  and 
Westchester  Counties  favor  Wednesday  as  a 
"going  into  town  day."  Formerly,  Wednes- 
day was  kown  as  ladles  day,  and  special  rates 
were  in  effect,  but  the  special  ladles'  tickets 
were  not  good  on  the  menfolk's  commuting 
hour  trains.  Now,  the  New  Haven  has  a  so- 
called  2-day  round  trip  which  offers  a  re- 
duced fare  trip  to  New  York  throughout  the 
week. 

(From  the  New  York  Times] 

COUMXTTEKS     RiDK    THE     BaGGAGK     CaB 

A  doeen  or  so  commuters  on  the  New 
Haven  Railroad's  7:34  out  of  Stamford  rode 
Into  New  York  City  yesterday  In  a  baggage 
car. 

They  were  not  amused. 

It  happened  this  way : 

Train  No.  373  out  of  New  Haven  pulled  Into 
Stkmford  with  standing  room  only.  Its  7  pas- 
senger cars  packed  with  818  people.  Clutch- 
ing their  attach^  cases,  the  Stamford  com- 
muters, all  men,  moved  to  the  rear  of  the 
train  in  a  vain  search  for  seats. 

When  they  got  to  the  baggage  car  they 
found  it  empty,  so  they  promptly  made 
themselves  at  home  on  the  floor. 

A  few  minutes  later,  a  conductor,  long  ac- 
customed to  commuter  disarray,  approached 
the  baggage  car.  He  wordlessly  surveyed  the 
scene:  The  commuters,  mostly  executives, 
were  sitting  on  the  floor  reading  their  morn- 
iQg  newspapers  or,  hobolike,  observing  the 
^aaalng  Fairfield  countryside  through  the 
big,  wide-open  baggage  doors. 
.Without  a  sign  of  emotion  and  in  dead 
silence,  the  conductor  punched  every  green 
monthly  conunutatlon  ticket,  each  costing 
H3.10. 

"It  can't  get  much  worse,"  said  Howard  W. 
Long,  Jr.,  director  of  marketing  for  Rudder 
magazine,  as  he  sat  in  the  baggage  car,  his 
back  against  one  of  the  walls,  "It's  got  to 
get  better." 

"I  had  it  better  on  troop  trains  during 
the  war,"  said  Robert  A.  Cllne,  general  man- 
ager erf  the  Fire  Alarm  Thermostat  Corp. 
"And  I  didn't  have  to  pay  money  for  those 
trips." 

"Well,"  said  William  Kapp  of  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  "It  beats  walking.  But  that's  about 
the  only  thing  you  can  say  about  It." 

Thomas  Barry  of  the  Olenbrook  section  of 
Stamford  said  he  believed  the  incident  was 
due  to  the  "conditions  of  the  times"  while 
David  Cromble,  also  of  Stamford  would  say 
only  that  he  thought  the  whole  affair  was 
"pretty  bad." 

As  for  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  a  spokes- 
man said  it  had  all  happened  becatue  of  a 
shortage  of  equipment  and  because  It  was 
Wednesday.  On  Wednesdays,  he  said,  more 
people,  especially  women  go  Into  New  York, 
which  accounted  for  the  crowd  aboard  train 
373  yesterday. 

The  spokesman  said  that  an  extra  passen- 
ger car  should  have  been  attached  to  the 
train,  but  that  none  could  be  found  in  good 
condition.  The  baggage  car  had  to  be  taken 
to  New  Tork  anyway,  he  said,  so  it  was 
hooked  on  Instead. 

Ilie  spokesman  also  said  there  was  noth- 
ing Illegal  In  carrying  passengers  In  a  bag- 


gage car,  nor  was  it  against  company  regula- 
tions. 

"It  was  just  one  of  those  things,"  he  add- 
ed.    "We  Just  wish  they  wouldn't  happen." 


REGULATION   OF   SECURITIES 
EXCHANGES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  majority  leader  will  indulge  me  if  I 
take  a  minute  or  two  more  than  the  usual 
3  minutes,  inasmuch  as  I  wish  to  say  a 
few  words  in  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  I  wish  to  do— 
the  use  of  such  additional  time  is  im- 
material to  me — is  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  York  the 
agreement  which  has  been  entered  into, 
which  terminates  the  morning  hour  at 
12:30. 

Mr.  JAVTPS.  I  understand.  Mr. 
President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  report  of  the  Special 
Study  of  Securities  Markets  now  sub- 
mitted in  its  entirety  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. The  report  represents  a  monu- 
mental effort  to  analyze  the  condition  of 
the  American  securities  market. 

First  and  foremost  it  must  be  said 
that,  unlike  the  situation  in  the  period 
from  1929  to  1932,  this  study  has  not  dis- 
closed any  major  scandal  or  fraud  or  im- 
position on  the  part  of  those  in  the  se- 
curities business. 

Second — and  this  is  very  important — 
it  has  disclosed  certain  situations  which 
need  to  be  handled  by  legislation.  The 
Senate  already  has  passed  on  July  30  a 
bill,  S.  1642,  concerning  qualifications  for 
entry  into  the  securities  business  and 
regulation  of  the  over-the-counter  se- 
curities market,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  enact  that 
measure  promptly. 

Third — and  this  also  is  very  impor- 
tant— the  emphasis  in  all  of  the  report 
has  been  upon  self -regulation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  RiBi- 
coFT  in  the  chair).  The  time  available 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  I  have  said,  Mr. 
President,  the  emphasis  in  the  report  is 
on  self -regulation.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  self-regulation  in  the  securities 
business,  through  the  boards  of  gover- 
nors of  the  New  York  and  American 
Stock  Exchanges,  and  of  the  other  ex- 
changes, and  through  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Securities  Dealers,  which 
regulates  dealers  in  unlisted  securities. 

Self -regulation  has  been  sustained  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, and  the  SEC  urges  that  it  be  ex- 
panded to  include  mutual  funds.  In  my 
opinion,  this  responsibility  of  self-regu- 
lation represents  one  of  the  greatest  op- 
portunities and  challenges  which  the 
securities  business  has  ever  had,  and  al- 
so one  of  the  greatest  American  business 
generally  has  ever  had. 
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Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  great  opportu- 
nity, with  the  consent  and  Indeed  the  co- 
operation of  the  Oovemment.  to  demon- 
strate how  well  self -regulation  can  work. 
Therefore.  I  hope  that  the  reforms  with 
respect  to  self-regulation  recommended 
by  the  report  oX  the  SEC  will  be  carried 
out  promptly  after  being  analyzed  and 
disctissed  by  all  the  parties  concerned, 
with  the  kleft  of  strengthening  self- reg- 
ulation and  really  making  It  work  effec- 
tively in  the  pubUe  Interest. 

Later  today,  when  consideration  of  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  concluded. 
I  shall  speak  at  greater  length  upon  the 
SEC  report.  But  I  wished  to  signalize 
for  Senators  its  erltJeal  importance  and 
the  high  desirahUity  of  every  Senator 
acquainting  himself  In  some  detail  with 
the  results  of  this  great  special  study 
which  Is  so  significant  and  Important  to 
the  economy — Indeed,  to  the  very  life  of 
our  Nation. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired.          

Mr.  JAVTTS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  complete  the  state- 
ment which  I  started  to  make  in  the 
morning  hour,  but  which,  because  of  the 
time  limitation,  was  impossible  for  me 
to  complete.  It  deals  with  the  final  set;- 
ment  of  the  report  of  the  special  study 
of  the  seciulty  markets.  I  should  like 
now  to  emphasise  the  critically  Impor- 
tant achievements  of  the  SEC  special 
market  study  group  and  what  they  mean 
to  the  securities  Industry  of  the  country. 
I  speak  as  a  Senator  who  Is  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  securities  business,  and 
because  the  securities  business  is  located 
In  the  city  of  New  York,  the  largest  city 
in  my  State  and  my  home  city,  where  I 
was  bom  and  where  I  have  lived  all  my 
life.  I  am  Inter  at  td  In  the  securities 
businees,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  leg- 
islator, and  as  the  senior  Republican 
member  of  the  Securities  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

I  am  moet  gratified  that  Chairman 
Cary  has  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
responsible  course  of  action  calls  for  dis- 
cussions with  the  securities  industry  be- 
fore final  decisions  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Report  are  made.  The  SEC's 
belief  that  self-regulation  Is  an  essen- 
tial Ingredient  of  Investor  protection  and 
must  continue  in  this  strong  manner  is 
welcomed.  The  Beport  finds  that  self- 
regulation  has  not  gone  far  enough.  I 
agree  with  that  conclusion.  I  believe 
that  the  financial  community  and  the 
Commission  should  deal  with  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  in  the  same 
cooperative  antf  constructive  manner 
which  has  characterized  the  entire  con- 
duct of  the  special  study  of  the  securities 
market. 

Earlier  In  the  day  I  referred  to  the 
marked  difference  between  the  investi- 
gation— if  we  can  call  It  that — which  Is 
now  being  pursued  by  the  SEC  and  the 
Investigations  which  preceded  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934,  when  scandalous 
conditions  were  demonstrated  to  have 
existed  In  the  securities  markets  and 
when  the  whole  sectuities  Industry  felt 
Itself  on  trial  In  the  forum  of  public 
opinion. 


I  like  the  definition  of  Chairman  Cary, 
In  his  letter  of  transmittal  of  this  report. 
as  to  what  are  the  responsibilities  of  the 
securities  industry.  He  says  they  are 
three: 

The  promotion  of  share  ownership  by 
an  ever  larger  segment  of  the  public: 
second,  informing  investors  at>out  secu- 
rities and  securities  markets,  and  coun- 
seling them  In  good  investment  prac- 
tices; third,  the  advertising  quality  of 
exchanges  and  markets  and  their  mem- 
ber firms. 

The  jugular  vein  of  the  American  pri- 
vate enterprise  system — giving  employ- 
ment to  about  90  percent  of  our  working 
force  of  over  70  million — is  the  invest- 
ment resources  of  the  country,  the  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  which  are 
concentrated  in  the  securities  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the 
American  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  Chi- 
cago, San  Francisco,  and  otluT  ex- 
changes, and  the  unhited  securuies 
markets  In  New  York  and  other  cities. 

In  addition,  the  widespread  ownership 
of  these  securities,  now  held  by  17  mil- 
lion Americans  directly  and  Indirectly  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  population 
through  their  interests  in  life  irusurance 
companies  and  savings  bank  deposits, 
represents  the  detcmxining  factor  of  the 
success  of  the  people's  capitalism  which 
is  the  hadlmark  of  the  American  system. 
The  size  of  the  securities  Industry  alone 
shows  its  decisive  impact  on  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  The  completion  of  the 
SEC  market  study,  the  final  segment  of 
which  was  published  yesterday.  Is  there- 
fore an  event  of  major  importance  to  the 
Nation. 

It  is  cntically  important  that  owner- 
ship of  American  business  be  even  more 
widespread  than  at  present.  This  Is  a 
major  answer  to  corifidence  in  our  so- 
ciety, to  Improved  labor-management 
relatiorvs,  to  the  efficiency  and  stability 
of  our  economy  and  to  the  morale  of  our 
people  in  the  face  of  the  awesome  re- 
sponsibilities and  dangers  we  face  in  the 
world.  It  is  therefore  critically  impor- 
tant that  these  markets  be  kept  true  as 
marketplaces — and  honest. 

The  magnitude  of  the  .•securities  Indu.s- 
try  Involved  Is  seen  from  the  fact  that  as 
of  December  30.  19C2.  there  were 
7.859,177,010  shares  of  stock  In  1.186 
companies  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
E:\change.  the  total  value  of  these  shares 
was  in  excess  of  $345  billion,  which  is 
approximately  equal  to  the  national  debt 
of  the  United  States.  I  state  that  in 
order  to  show,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
Interest  of  our  people  in  this  situation. 

What  tnust  be  emphasized  In  the  field 
of  Federal  Government  regulation  is  that 
nothing  must  be  done  to  control  the  dis- 
cretion of  buyers  or  sellers,  provided 
that  the  rules  of  the  game  are  honest 
and  that  full  disclosure  is  required,  in- 
cluding disclosure  of  the  actlvltle.s  of 
insiders,  specialist-s,  floor  traders,  and 
others  who  can  affect  markets  for  rea- 
sons extraneous  to  values  arrived  at  by 
bids  and  offers  made  in  good  faith. 
Speculation  and  risk  are  what  made  this 
country. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  self-regula- 
tion is  critically  important  in  the  whole 
situation.  I  welcome  the  espousal  of  it 
by  the  SEC      I  welcome   the  Commis- 


sion's efforts  to  Improve  it.  I  stuiU  fully 
cooperate  with  the  Commission  In  the 
effort,  anc  I  am  confident  that  the  secu- 
rities Industry  will.  too. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
."^t-nt  to  have  printed  at  this  iwlnt  in  the 
Record  a  summary  of  the  SEC  report 
and  an  editorial,  both  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  today.  August  9.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ExcuiPTa    Fbum    the    Pinal    Report    or   SEC 
Srt'DT     Group     E>kaung     With     Mutual 

FUHDS 

LCTTKB    raOM    MS.    CAST 

The  whole  report  Is  a  broad  study  of  the 
securlUaa  markets  and  a  commentary  on  the 
uUeqvuvcy  of  inveator  protection  in  those 
marketa.  As  we  Indicated  in  our  Arst  letter 
of  transmittal,  the  report  demonstrates  that, 
although  serious  problems  do  exist  and  addi- 
Uoual  controls  and  Improvements  are  much 
needed,  the  regulatory  p.^ttern  of  the  secu- 
rities acta  does  not  require  dramatic  recon- 
struction. In  Important  reapecta  this  pat- 
tern has  b«en  efrective,  elBclent  and  adapta- 
ble: It  has  advanced  and  guarded  Investor 
participation  in  our  economic  growth.  The 
functions  of  this  report  and  of  any  changes 
proposed  are  to  strengthen  the  mechanisms 
facilitating  the  free  flow  of  capital  into  the 
markets  and  to  r.-^lse  the  standards  of  In- 
vestor protection,  thtis  preserving  and  en- 
hancing the  level  of  Investor  confidence. 

Prompt  rernedies  needed 

In  section  19(D)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act.  the  authorizing  resolution  for 
the  special  study,  the  Congress  emphasized 
an  examination  of  the  adequacy  of  the  rules 
of  the  self-regulatory  agencies,  which  this 
report  and  the  Commlsalon  contemplate. 

Chapter  X — aii.aly/«8  the  organisation  and 
self -regulatory  operation  of  those  agencies, 
with  primary  emphasis  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Ilxchange  and  the  National  Association 
of  Securities  Dealers,  Inc  .  and  their  relation- 
ship to  the  Commission  and  each  other. 

We  agree  with  the  report  that  "The  basic 
statutory  design  of  substantial  reliance  on 
Industry  self-regulation  appears  to  have 
stood  the  t^st  of  time  and  to  have  worked 
efTecUvely  in  moat  areas.  This  conclusion 
obviously  dues  not  minimize  In  any  way  the 
need  promptly  to  remedy  the  disclosed  In- 
adfqu.icles,  a  need  more  critical  as  Increased 
reliance  is  placed  on  the  self-regulatory 
agencies  -  which  this  report  and  the  Commis- 
sion contemplate." 

The  New  York  SU^ick  Exchange  occupies  an 
unrivaled  poeltion  as  a  self-regulatory  Instl- 
tutlun  because  of  its  Importance  as  a  market 
and  because  of  the  dominant  position  of  its 
membership  in  the  securities  business.  We 
belli- ve  It  Important  to  point  out,  first,  that 
the  study  quite  properly  devoted  particular 
attention  to  problem  areas  and.  secondly, 
that,  although  there  are  defects  In  the  func- 
tioning of  the  exchange  market  which 
should  be  corrected,  the  exchange  has 
worked  diligently,  and  on  the  whole  suc- 
cessfully, to  malutaUi  a  fair  and  hone.st 
market  The  report  points  out  the  strong 
performance  of  the  exchange  in  many  areas. 
Including  qualiricatlona  and  net  capital.  Its 
disclosure,  and  related  requlrementa.  some 
•iiitetlatlng  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  se- 
curities laws,  represent  a  major  contribution 
to  Investor  protection  and.  in  some  respects, 
have  gone  beyond  anything  the  Commission 
could  do 

In  certain  areas.  Judged  by  the  exchange's 
own  standards  of  accomplishment,  perform- 
ance has  been  less  satisfactory.  For  example, 
controls  over  branch  oflUce  operations  and  in- 
vestment advisory  and  selling  practices  re- 
q\i1re  strengthening;  the  exchange  itself  has 
recognized  this  In  Its  initiation  of  new  pro- 
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granui.  The  report  diacloees  a  f allium  of  reg- 
ulation over  odd-lot  dealers,  and  raises  seri- 
ous questions  about  floor  trading.  The  spe- 
cial study's  examination  of  the  exchange's 
specialist  system  reveals  no  widespread 
abuses  or  patterns  of  Illegality. 

The  Importance  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  as  a  self -regulatory  institution  and 
as  a  market  makes  it  imperative  that  it  bring 
its  entire  level  of  performance  up  to  Its 
demonstrated  capabilities.  The  recommen- 
dations in  chapter  XII-8  of  the  report  and 
elsewhere  are  designed,  as  the  report  states, 
"to  point  toward  an  even  stronger  futtxre 
role"  for  the  exchange.  With  limited  reser- 
vations in  two  instances,  we  agree  with  these 
recommendations. 

(As  to  the  recommendations  In  item  2, 
we  favor  steps  looking  toward  a  more  repre- 
sentative distribution  of  voting  power  among 
regular  and  allied  members.  We  will  explore 
further  the  need  for  altering  the  composition 
of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  exchange. 
With  respect  to  item  7.  the  obligation  of  the 
exchange,  of  which  It  Is  not  unmindful  to 
avoid  exaggerations  and  mlsiuiderstandings 
in  its  advertisements  Is  clear.  Whether  any 
further  restrictions  should  be  placed  on  the 
exchange's  public  relations  activities  is  not 
so  clear.  The  Commission  has  encouraged 
the  exchange  to  undertake  the  supervision 
of  the  advertising  of  its  member  firms,  in- 
cluding advertising  of  an  institutional  char- 
acter, some  of  which  is  the  work  product  of 
the  exchange's  own  staff.  The  Commission 
is  not  now  prepared  to  dispense  with  the 
advantages  of  the  present  system  without 
further  examination  of  the  problem.) 

NASD 

The  primary  responsibility  of  the  National 
Association  of  Securities  Dealers,  Inc.,  Is  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  its  members  in  the 
over-the-counter  market. 

Its  role  will  become  more  Important,  since 
many  reconunendatlons  in  the  report  call  for 
increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the  NASD 
In  both  policymaking  and  enforcement. 

The  work  of  the  NASD  Is,  In  large  measure, 
performed  by  Its  members  who  volunteer 
their  time  and  effort  to  the  Job  of  self -regula- 
tion. The  NASD  has  established  Important 
standards  of  business  conduct,  including 
restrictions  against  unconscionable  under- 
writing compensation  and  rules  dealing  with 
"free  riding."  It  has  assisted  in  the  general 
enforcement  efforts  against  overreaching  and 
abuses  in  the  over-the-counter  market. 
However,  there  are  many  key  areas  in  need 
of  Unprovement  In  the  over-the-counter  mar- 
ket. In  terms  of  new  standards,  as  well  as 
strengthened  enforcement  programs.  In  this 
context,  certain  organizational  characteris- 
tics, Including  the  emphasis  on  member  par- 
ticipation and  the  heavy  demands  on  the 
l>oard  of  governors,  necessitate  significant 
rethinking  and  redirection. 

With  respect  to  the  NASD,  our  authority 
to  alter  or  amend  their  rules  is  more  limited 
than  in  the  case  of  the  exchanges.  We  have. 
however,  direct  powers  over  practices  in  the 
over-the-counter  market.  In  many  respects 
unexercised,  which  can  be  utlUxed.  Until 
these  have  been  fuUy  exercised  and  found 
wanting,  we  shall  not  ask  Congress  for  legis- 
lation. In  any  event,  up  to  this  time  needed 
Improvements  have  been  secured  after  con- 
ferences and  discussions  with  the  NASD. 

We  shall  examine  with  the  exchanges  the 
need  for  further  procedural  safeguards  for 
those  affected  by  exciumge  actions — a  prob- 
lem that  has  taken  on  new  slgnlfieanoe  be- 
cause of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  case  of 
5i/t>er  V.  Neto  York  Stock  Kxohanffe.  In  addi- 
tion, as  suggested  by  both  subchapter  XII-I 
and  XII-J.  we  wiU  confer  with  the  self-reg- 
ulatory agencies  to  determine  methods  by 
which  enforcement  and  inspectton  rsspon- 
sibiiltles  can  be  better  allocated  between  tbe 
c  immission  and  the  self-regulatory  agenctaa 
■\na  among  those  agencies  tbemaelvM. 


One  sector  of  the  self-regulatory  scheme 
will  require  Joint  analysis  with  the  exchanges 
of  the  need  for  legislation.  In  the  Silver 
case  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  ter- 
mination, at  the  order  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exciiange,  of  wire  service  from  its  members 
to  a  nonmember,  without  any  hearing  af- 
forded the  nonmember,  Involved  a  violation 
of  the  antitrust  laws. 

We  believe  It  essential  that  the  Silver  deci- 
sion should  in  no  way  be  construed  to  Inhibit 
vigorous  performance  by  the  exchanges  of 
their  self -regulatory  responsibilities. 

Our  firm  conviction  is  that  self -regulation, 
an  essential  Ingredient  In  investor  protection. 
must  continue  in  a  strong,  forward  move- 
ment. Accordingly,  we  have  written  to  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  advising  of  our 
concern  and  shall  undertake  to  resolve  with  it 
any  problems  presented  by  the  Silver  case. 

'  Federal  Reserve  role 

Chapter  XI  of  the  study  deals  with  selected 
aspects  of  open-end  Investment  compaJiies, 
so-called  mutual  funds,  including  seUlng 
practices,  contractual  plans,  Insider  trading 
in  portfolio  securities  and  portfolio-broker- 
age reciprocal  business  patterns.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  this  chapter  should  In  no 
way  be  construed  as  a  reflection  upon  the 
investment  merits  of  mutual  fund  shares, 
upon  the  investment  company  as  an  impor- 
tant vehicle  for  Investment,  or  upon  any 
particular  company.  Furthermore,  It  should 
also  be  emphasized  that  the  quertlons  raised 
with  respect  to  contractual  plans  do  not,  and 
should  not,  affect  present  holders  of  these 
plans. 

As  the  study  had  stated,  Its  analysis  should 
not  be  taken  by  any  planholder  as  a  reason 
for  redeeming  any  plan  certificates.  Early 
redemption  of  a  plan  almost  Invariably  re- 
sults in  loss  to  the  planholder.  The  prob- 
lems analyzed  by  the  report  are  in  no  way 
related  to  the  merits  of  the  underlying  in- 
vestments or  to  shares  bought  outright.  The 
recommendations  are  focused  solely  on  fu- 
ture contractual  plans  as  distinguished  from 
plans  already  entered  into. 

Contractual  plans  involve  the  purchase  of 
mutual  funds  on  an  Installment  basis,  with 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  sales  load,  up  to 
50  percent,  taken  out  in  the  first  year.  The 
report  has  raised  serious  questions  about  con- 
tractual plans,  basically  revolving  around  the 
first-year  sales  load  deduction.  As  chapter 
ZI-B  recommends,  steps  should  be  taken  to 
deal  with  the  problems  disclosed.  Dlsctis- 
sions  will  commence  with  the  industry  im- 
mediately, but  definitive  action,  whether  leg- 
islation or  otherwise,  will  await  the  comple- 
tion of  our  general  structural  study  of  mu- 
tual funds. 

In  chapter  XI  the  report  also  analyzes 
mutual  fund  selling  practices,  reciprocal 
business  activities  and  potential  conflicts  of 
Interest  related  to  insider  trading  in  fund 
portfolio  securities.  With  limitations  we 
agree  with  the  accompanying  recommenda- 
tions. 

With  respect  to  item  2,  subchapter  XI-B, 
we  shall  examine  various  ways  by  which  our 
prospectus  requirements  for  muttial  funds 
can  be  further  refined.  Finally,  with  respect 
to  the  recommendation  of  subchapter  XI-D, 
we  believe  that  each  registered  Investment 
c(»npany  should  adopt,  and  take  appropriate 
steps  to  enforce,  a  written  policy  concerning 
Insider  trading  along  the  lines  suggested  in 
this  recommendation. 

The  1962  market  break 

Chapter  XTTT  of  the  report  deals  with  the 
events  surrounding  the  severe  market  break 
of  May  1962. 

Aa  pointed  out  in  subchapter  XIU-E,  nei- 
ther the  report  of  the  study  nor  that  of  the 
Mew  York  Stock  Exchange  was  able  to  iso- 
late and  identify  the  causes  of  the  market 
•rents  of  May  28,  29,  (md  81.  Moreover,  con- 
trary to  some  speculation  at  the  time  that 
the  erents  might  be  the  result  of  some  con- 


spiracy, neither  of  these  reports  presents  any 
evidence  that  the  break  was  deliberately  pre- 
cipitated by  any  group,  or  resulted  from 
manipulation  or  illegal  conduct  in  the  func- 
tioning of  the  market. 

The  study,  after  noting  the  extreme  na- 
ture of  any  action  by  the  conunlsslon  sus- 
pending trading  under  section  19(A)  (4) ,  rec- 
onunends  that  the  commission  and  the  in- 
dustry should  make  a  Joint  study  of  possible 
measures  which  might  be  taken  by  the  ex- 
change "to  assure  minimum  disruption  of 
the  fair  and  orderly  functioning  of  the  se- 
curities markets." 

Legislative  proposals 

Finally  we  do  not  plan  to  submit  any  fur- 
ther legislative  proposals  to  the  Congress 
this  session.  We  may  at  a  later  session  rec- 
ommend legislation  relating  to  quotations 
bureaus  and  to  a  review  of  exchange  actions — 
the  latter  only  if  It  is  found  necessary  after 
further  analysis  of  the  silver  case.  Further- 
more, we  shall  work  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  in  any  program  respecting  secu- 
rity credit  regulation  which  they  believe 
should  be  submitted  to  Congress. 

SUMMABT    BT    COMMISSION 

In  chapter  X,  the  special  study  analyzes 
existing  controls  on  "security  credit,"  which 
Is  defined  In  the  report  as  credit  extended 
either  for  the  purpose  of  piu-chasing  or  car- 
rying securities  or  credit  which  Is  collat- 
eralized by  securities.  Recommendations 
are  made  for  amendments  to  provisions  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  respect- 
ing security  credit  and  to  the  implementing 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  (FRB) . 

The  most  important  of  these  reccMnmenda- 
tlons,  if  adopted,  would  provide  for  the  ex- 
tension of  initial  margin  requirements  to 
some  "nonptirpose"  loans,  l.e.,  those  for  a 
purpose  other  than  purchasing  or  carrying 
securities;  permitting  broker-dealers  to  ex- 
tend credit  on  certain  unlisted  stocks  and 
convertible  bonds;  requiring  banks  to  Impoee 
initial  margin  requirements  on  certain  un- 
listed stocks  and  convertible  bonds  used  as 
collateral  for  loans;  and  the  regulation  of 
some  persons  in  the  business  of  extending 
security  credit  who  are  presently  "uiu-egu- 
lated  lenders." 

Margin  calls 

The  special  study  examined  margin  calls 
(requests  for  additional  collateral)  by 
broker-dealers,  banks  and  lenders  not  di- 
rectly subject  to  present  RRB  regulations 
during  the  market  break  of  1962.  The  evi- 
dence examined  by  the  study  indicates  that 
loans  which  were  made  with  an  initial 
margin  requirement  withstood  the  break 
well  and  that  those  free  of  such  controls 
were  much  more  vulnerable  to  margin  calls. 

The  report  concludes  that  a  substantial 
initial  margin  requirement  in  security  credit 
transactions  is  a  "strong  defense"  against 
forced  liquidations  of  securities  In  a  declin- 
ing market.  The  report  states:  "In  periods 
of  rlsmg  prices,  an  inadequate  initial  margin 
requirement  might  result  in  speculative  ex- 
cesses and  untenable  price  levels.  When 
prices  decline,  forced  securities  sales  might 
turn  an  orderly  market  retreat  mto  a  rout." 

Unregulated  lenders 

The  report  also  rtlnmsses  "unregulated 
lenders,"  a  term  defined  by  the  study  to  in- 
clude "any  person  or  firm,  other  than  a 
domestic  bank  or  a  broker,  lending  money 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  borrower  to 
purchase  or  carry  securities."  These  per- 
sons. Including  so-called  "factors,"  are  not 
now  subject  to  any  direct  sectirity  credit 
controls,  although  provisions  of  Regulation 
U  may  limit  the  amount  which  banks  lend 
to  tiiem  under  certain  circumstances. 

The  report  describes  the  operations  of  un- 
regulated lenders  in  considsrable  detail.  It 
notes  that,  while  the  sole  or  primary  busi- 
ness of  some  is  lending  to  purchase  or  carry 
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McurltlM.  ottOTi  AM  •Dff*ff*d  prSmMxitf  in 
oUmt  fonas  of  aoaiaMntol  ftiMinfiliic-  Typi- 
oOly,  tl»«y  taQd  «p  t»  to  pvreent  on  aacurt- 
ttM  »ad  eharg*  Itaai  1  to  I  pareant  tntarwt 
per  month  on  McuiitlM  taaas. 

All  a*curltl«  loMM  Ma4a  by  unraguUted 
landan  bt*  (tll>ii<  louis  and  the  tumoT«r 
appaan  to  ba  wy  impM.  Among  tha  un- 
raculated  landaia  bHwilawiil  tvy  tha  apaclaJ 
•tudy.  It  waa  uneaaufton  for  any  ftucb  toana 
to  ba  outatamttBg  fbr  xman  than  S  montha 
and  tha  avaraga  parlod  waa  1  month.  Ac- 
cording to  tha  rapart.  tha  bulk  of  borrowtng 
appears  to  ba  on  actlra  lUtad  aecurltlea. 

The  atudy  alao  rawTinanila  that  the  com- 
mlMlon'a  prgapaetiMraqulremeiiU  be  further 
reOnad  "to  aaaura  that  baalc  Information  U 
brought  clearly  and  eonaplcuouBly  to  the  at- 
tention of  tha  praapactlve  investor."  It 
would  requlra  a  wnnmary  on  the  cover  or 
beginning  of  each  proapactua  of  the  aalca 
chargaa.  ezpenaa  laUoa,  advleory  feea,  pcr- 
fonnanca  objaeUTaa  and  other  baalc  Informa- 
tion, and  tha  dlaeloaura  of  any  "apaclai  or 
extra  oompanaaUon  arzangementa  for  the 
Bale  of  particular  tunda  by  mutual  fund 
aalecmen,  or  of  tha  fact  that  the  aalesman 
can  only  offer  •  particular  fund  or  funds  " 
In  addition  tha  laport  raeommenda  that  the 

making  po»ai  to  daAaa  daoaptiva  practicaa  In 
connaetton  with  laaiaaiiiaiiilallniia  by  aalea- 
man  to  Invaaton  to  ■witch  from  one  mutual 
fund  to  another. 

Am  to  tha  tala  of  ao-called  contractual 
plana,  the  report  notaa  that  the  front-end 
load  structure,  nadar  which  a  substantial 
portion  of  tha  total  **fT*  charge  Is  deducted 
from  tha  Arst  InataQments  paid  on  a  long- 
term  Investmant  plan,  craataa  special  prob- 
lems "which  cannot  ba  solved  through  the 
mare  application  of  tha  doctrlnas  of  dlsclo- 
■ure."    It  rrmrliMtM: 

"la  conjunetkn  with  Its  oomprehenslTe 
program  ot  attitfy  oi  tha  invastment  company 
Industry,  tha  aoanalaian  should  recoounend 
to  tha  Congraaa  Itlalatlnii  amanritng  the 
preaant  provlakaia  <rf  tha  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  IMO  whlah  relate  to  contractual 
plana.  ConaidanUton  should  be  given  to  the 
abolition  of  any  futxire  front-end  load. 

"If  It  should  ba  aoncludad  that  such  aboli- 
tion U  not  called  for.  such  legislation  should 
both  substantially  VtaM  the  amount  and 
method  of  appUeatlan  of  any  such  load  and 
prohibit  the  oOartBC  of  ftxmt-end  load  con- 
tractual plana  by  any  mutual  fund  sales 
organlaattnn  wlthoat  tha  simultaneous  offer- 
ing of  a  level-load  voluntary  plan  for  ahaxea 
of  the  same  fxind  and  (except  for  prepayment 
of  selling  chargiM)  on  substantially  the  same 


Tha  report  ra'MWcaa  that  its  analysis  of 
tha  problems  InvoTratf  in  contract\ial  plans 
should  not  b«  takaa  by  any  contractual  plan- 
holder  as  a  raaaOB  tor  redeeming  any  plan 
certlflrstea.  nor  ba  mlaconatrued  as  crlU- 
dsms  of  tha  value  of  tha  underlying  secu- 
rities purchased  ttrougb  the  plans,  ss  to 
which  the  study  takaa  no  position.  Early 
redfcmptlons  of  contractiial  plana  almost  In- 
avltaMy  result  Im  loaaa  to  the  planholder. 
and  the  study  notaa  that  the  questions 
raised  by  It  shovM  aot  lead  tnvestors  to  In- 
cur loaaaa  on  tavaataaants  in  tronv-end  iocul 
plana  already  Hia<e. 

Tha  study  fooad  that,  wtth  reepect  to 
Bumy  Btitual  faad  retallevs  spaclallalng  in 
tha  sale  of  awitaal  ptoaa,  "the  salee  presan- 
tattoa  Is  expaototf  to  ba  highly  emotional 
and  dramatle  la  taaa^  playlBf  on  such  fac- 
tors as  faar.  prMii  and  patrtotiam.' 

Tha  report  aotaa  that  tha  athnidl  which 
tha  atraatural  ale^aato  af  the  Bswtual  fund 
Industry  gtva  to  aitfaa  reach  their  qrulot- 
eaence  in  tha  aala  of  "aontractual  ptens." 
Thaae  are  eaaaaMaUy  a  long^tarm  program 
for  inkling  is  ■ntxal  fond  sbarea  oo  an 
tnahiltwMPt  basis,  wtth  tha  xuilqae  fe 


that  a  acbatantlal  part  of  the  total 
eharge.  ia  reqiared  to  be  paid  m 
with  early  payments  as  a  "front  end  load." 
AnotlMr  method  at  syetematicaily  Investing 
in  mutual  funds  is  the  ao-caliad  "voluntary" 
plan.  The  soain  dlatinctioa  between  the  two 
types  of  accumulation  plans  la  that  in  the 
voluntary  plan  the  eales  charge,  usually 
about  8't  percent.  Is  spread  evenly  over  all 
the  paymenta.  wtille  In  the  contractual  plan 
half  or  more  of  the  total  sales  charges  la 
deducted  from  the  first  13  tnstallmenU. 
The  report  statee  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tractual plan  that:  '"The  subetantlal  com- 
miselon  which  a  aaleaman  recelvee  from  tlie 
Initial  13  payments,  particularly  when  the 
purchaser  prepays  a  number  of  them  as  he 
is  usually  urged  to  do.  glvee  the  salesman 
a  strong  Incentive  to  aell  these  plana  regard- 
leaa  of  the  elrcumstancce  of  the  purchaser 
In  order  to  realize  on  at  leaat  the  frurii-eiid 
portion   of   the  load  " 

/luufer  trading 

In  the  Anal  section  of  the  chapter  dealing 
with  mutual  funds,  the  special  study  ex- 
aminee trading  In  mutual  fund  portfolio 
sarmltiee  by  insiders  and  the  pollcice  of  the 
Investment  company  complexes  concerning 
this  practice.  It  notee  that  despite  the  wtde- 
sprsad  Industry  view  that  It  la  unethical  to 
taks  advantage  of  Inside  Information  for 
persoaial  gain  In  advance  of  portfolio  trans- 
actions "fairly  extensive  trading  in  mutual 
fund  portfolio  transactions  by  Insiders  takes 
place."  and  substantial  variations  exist  In 
oonapany  policies  eoverlni^  such  trading  and 
the  manner  of  their  enforcement 

The  special  atudy  concludes  that  "con- 
siderably mare  attentl<in  to  the  subject  of 
insider  trading  Is  called  for  on  the  part  of 
the  mutual  fund  Industry  and  the  Commis- 
stoD.  The  situation  calls  both  for  clarlflcai- 
tlon  and  Implementation  of  blfther  standsuds 
for  tha  industry."  Bpeciflcally.  It  recom- 
mands  that  each  registered  Investment  com- 
pany be  required  to  adopt  a  written  policy 
satisfactory  to  the  Commission  covering  in- 
sider trading,  and  to  report  violations  of  such 
policy  to  the  Commission. 

KXCTTLATOKT    PATTXKW 

Chapter  XII  focuses  directly  on  the  phe- 
nonaenon  of  self-re%'ulatlon.  and  on  the  sepa- 
rate self- regulatory  agencies  as  such 

The  report  emphasizes  that  "tha  basic 
statutory  design  of  statutory  reliance  on 
Industry  self -regulation  appears  to  liave 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  to  have  worked 
affectively  In  most  areas." 

Tha  report  states  that  the  New  Ycrk  Stock 
Exchange  has  provided  vigorous  leadership 
and  produced  excellent  results  In  many  areas. 
Nevertheless.  Its  record  Is  described  as  an 
uneven  one.  The  study  concludes  that  tha 
exchange  has  fallen  considerably  short  of  Its 
own  best  levels  of  achievement  In  many  spe- 
cific areas  critically  affecting  the  public,  both 
In  formulating  rulss  and  standards  to  meet 
changing  needs  and  circumstances  and  also 
in  providing  effective  enforcement  of  Its  rules 
and  standards,  l^e  report  points  out  that, 
in  discussing  the  shortcomings  of  the  ex- 
change's self -regulatory  performance.  It  Is 
not  intended  to  overshadow  or  disparage  its 
record  of  aocompllshment.  but  to  point  to- 
ward an  even  stronger  future  role. 

The  report  states  that  the  floor  profession- 
als— spedailats,  odd- lot  dealers  and  brokers, 
and  floor  brokers — are  not  necessarily  the 
most  talented  for  administration  or  regula- 
tion or  the  most  reepanslre  to  public  needs, 
even  though  the  nature  of  their  operations 
requlrea  them  to  own  saata  and  to  ba  at 
the  exchange  during  the  working  day.  OAee 
partnatB  may  ba  more  sensitive  to  tha  pabllc 
character  of  the  eaefaaage  and  mora  cognl- 
eant  of  the  needs  of  pablic  inveatora.  seen 
though  they  have  fewer  seats  and  ttttia  oe- 
eaalon  to  ba  in  tha  actual  oaarkatpXaaa.  Tha 
atudy  raccasmaBda  ttiat  tha  distwmxatiouato 
inftueaea  of  ftoor  prof  asatonaJa  in 


mant  of  tha  exchange  ba  oorreeted  by  extend- 
ing fuU  or  partial  votli«  righta  to  allied 
members,  that  Is.  partners  and  voting  stock- 
holders of  member  organixatlons. 

The  staff  ot  tha  exchange,  which  Is  re- 
sponsible to  the  president,  the  exchange's 
chief  executive  officer  and  official  repreeenta- 
Uve  in  all  public  matters,  administers  the 
exchange  and  was  found  by  the  study  to  be 
generally  of  sdequate  size  and  quality. 

Branch  offlee  *bu9f» 

In  obaervlng  that  the  exchange's  leader- 
ship has  been  much  less  noticeable  and  Its 
accumplLahments  much  less  noteworthy  in 
respect  of  selling  and  advisory  practices,  the 
report  find  that  little  attention  was  devoted 
by  the  exchange  to  selling  practices  and  su- 
pervision by  Its  member  firms  of  their  branch 
offlcea  despite  distributing  evidence  that 
abuses  were  occurring.  It  also  finds  that,  at 
least  until  recently,  the  exchange's  concern 
with  advisory  material  has  been  focused  more 
on  questions  of  good  taste  than  on  the 
qualifications  and  standards  of  Its  member 
firms"  research  departments.  The  report  also 
points  to  the  abeence  of  exchange  efforts  to 
regulate  oddlot  trading  as  a  different  kind 
of  Illustration  of  Its  failure  to  exercise  reg- 
ulatory Initiative. 

NYSE  tender-nets 

In  the  disciplinary  area  the  study  con- 
cludes that  the  exchange  "leans  toward  ten- 
demees  rather  than  ssvertty.  but  with  some 
unevenness  In  respect  of  different  types  of 
violations  "  According  to  the  report,  the 
exchange  appears  more  willing  to  impose 
.severe  disciplinary  sanctions  where  the  inter- 
e8t8  of  Its  membership  are  directly  at  stake 
than  where  violations  Involve  ethical  stand- 
ards In  dealing  with  customers. 

The  exchange's  policy  of  not  dlscloalng 
the  names  of  Individuals  involved  In  its  dis- 
ciplinary actions,  unless  a  member  Is  sus- 
pended or  expelled,  may  be  sasumed.  accord- 
ing to  the  study,  to  be  attrlbutabis  at  least 
In  part  to  a  natural  reluctance  to  publish 
anything  adverse  about  any  of  Its  members. 

The  report  observes  that  the  exchange's 
Interest  in  public  relations  Is  in  the  back- 
ground of  many  of  its  self-regulatory  ac- 
Uvitles.  It  notes  that  basically  three  ele- 
ments are  Involved,  promotion  of  share  own- 
ership by  an  ever-larger  segment  of  the  pub- 
lic. Informing  potential  Inveetors  about  ae- 
curltlea and  securltlee  markets  and  counsel- 
ing them  about  good  investment  practices, 
and  advertising  the  quality  of  the  exchange's 
market  and  Its  member  firms.  The  report 
concludes  ttiat  the  more  the  exchange  does 
to  encourage  share  ownership  by  little  in- 
vestors, who  tend  to  be  new  and  unsophis- 
ticated investors,  the  greater  its  obligation 
to  provide  rules  and  practices  that  are  ac- 
tually In  accord  with  the  needs  of  such  in- 
vestors, and  the  greater  also  Its  obligation  to 
avoid  exaggerations  and  misunderstandings 
of  what  the  actualities  are. 

AwitTicoM  Stock  Exchange 
In  Its  overall  waluatian  of  the  recent  re- 
forms instituted  by  the  American  Stock  Ex- 
change, the  report  ooncludes:  In  contrast  to 
the  prior  breakdown  of  self-ragulatlon  de- 
scribed in  tha  staff  report  (of  January  1963) 
thaae  reforms  appeair  to  be  an  excellent 
damonstratlon  of  tha  effectiveneas  of  self- 
regulation  under  responsible  exchange  lead- 
ership and  active  Commission  oversight. 

The  study  stataa  that  the  ICidweat  Stock 
Exchange  (MSB),  located  In  Chicago,  is  one 
of  tha  largest  regional  exchanges  and  occu- 
pies an  laaportant  poaltlon  in  the  securities 
marketa  wtth  a  potential  for  an  expanded 
role  In  future  years. 

The  report  deacrtbas  the  exchange  staff  as 
playtog  a  "cruotal  rale"  in  the  administra- 
tion of  tha  MBE  and  in  regulating  member 
Aneording  to  the  study,  the  ex- 
of  tha  warn  highlights  tha  impor- 
tance af  a  paM  staff  with  sallleiant  author- 
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ity  and  responsibility  to  accomplish  effective 
self-regulation.  The  study  observes  that  the 
key  position  of  the  president  of  tha  liSB  in 
the  exchange's  machinery  and  administra- 
tion contributes  to  the  performance  of  the 
exchange  as  a  self-regulatory  agency.  Ac- 
ct^dlng  to  the  study,  the  MSB  president  has 
greater  authority  in  some  respects  in  dlad- 
pllnary  matters  than  the  presidents  of  other 
exchanges. 

In  assessing  the  exchange's  performance  aa 
a  self-regulatory  institution,  the  study  states 
that  the  MSE  has  taken  leadership  in  a 
number  of  significant  ways,  including  quali- 
fication  examinations   for   members. 

Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchange 

The  Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchange  (PCSB). 
according  to  the  report,  is  Important  as  a 
securities  market  ttecause  of  its  present  busi- 
ness— It  had  the  largest  voIubm  of  shares 
traded  on  any  regional  stock  exchange  in 
1062 — and  because  of  its  potential  for  fu- 
ture growth. 

The  PCS£  is  unique  among  the  largest  ex- 
changes In  the  degree  to  which  its  ixiard 
and  oonunltteea  participate  directly  in  the 
operation  and  management  of  the  exchange. 
The  study  points  out  that  the  division  man- 
agement committees  and  the  standing  oom- 
mltteee  of  the  PC8E  eocerctse  important  reg- 
ulatory and  administrative  responsibiUtiea, 
with  the  paid  staff  occupying  a  less  im- 
portant {xisition  in  the  regulatory  structure 
than  In  the  case  of  the  New  York,  American 
or  Midwest  Stock  Exchanges.  Noting  that 
"experience  has  demonstrated  that  in  an  ex- 
change of  substantial  siae  this  kind  of  ar- 
rangement is  of  less  than  maximum  af- 
fecUvenee  and  has  within  it  the  potential 
for  abuse."  the  report  recommends  that  the 
PCSE.  under  the  supervision  of  the  oommis- 
slon.  undertake  a  thorough  examinatton  of 
Its  organization  with  a  view  to  providing  a 
paid  staff  of  adequate  siae  and  authority  In 
regulatory  matters  in  lieu  of  ite  praaent  xa- 
Uance  on  toe  conunittee  system. 

According  to  tha  report,  the  P08B  in 
ite  regulation  of  member  firm  eonduet  am- 
phaslxee  enforcement  of  ite  net  oapltJil  mla, 
particularly  with  reapact  to  flrma  which  are 
not  members  of  any  other  aiajor  aaehange. 
The  report  ooncludes  that  mambara'  aal*lBg 
and  advisory  actlvitiaa  reoalva  inadaqiiiato 
attention  and  the  eschange'a  >i*iM«M«|f  of 
public  compUlnte  should  ba  strengthened. 

HABD 

In  ite  report  on  the  National  Asaodatlon 
of  Secxirltles  Dealers,  Inc.  (tha  HASD),  tha 
special  study  calls  for  a  basic  modlflcatioji 
and  strengthening  of  the  assoclatton'i  orga- 
nization If  It  is  to  fulfill  ite  role  as  the  princi- 
pal self -regulatory  agency  for  noneirbange 
members.  The  study  stetes  that  in  q>lto  of 
ite  record  of  accompltstunent  and  expansion, 
the  NASD  now  appears  to  ba  *^t  a  eroaa- 
roads." 

At  all  levels,  although  staff  aaslstanoe  is 
used,  hearings  and  decisions  are  by  members, 
that  Is.  part-time  volunteers  aervlng  this  and 
other  needs  of  the  organization.  At  tha  dis- 
trict level,  this  has  produced  "severe  strains, 
delays  and  compromises."  At  the  national 
level,  the  study  statee,  reUanoe  upon  part- 
time  volunteer  members  threatens  a  break- 
down in  the  capacity  of  the  organisation  to 
act  promptly  and — an  even  more  aerlons 
problem — Its  capacity  to  deal  adeqoately 
with  Importent  queetlons  of  poUey  and  pro- 
gram. There  Is  now.  acoordlng  to  the  study, 
such  preoccupation  with  dlselpUnary  mat- 
ters In  addition  to  matters  of  Internal  ad- 
ministration that  Uttle  ttma  la  left  for  top 
governing  offtelals  to  perceive  and  aolve  larg- 
er questions. 

The  study  pointe  out  that  tha  term  of  a 
national  governor  la  8  years,  with  a  one- 
third  turnover,  in  tha  mamhanttilp  avary 
year.  Mnaa  tha  board  ordinarily  maeta  only 
three  ttmea  a  year  fbr  t  days  at  a  tlaa, 
the  report  obeerves,  there  ara  thattatlons  of 


time  and  continuity  on  the  board's  ability 
to  perform  ite  Job.  Deepite  the  increase  in 
the  workload,  the  board  according  to  the 
study,  has  been  reluctant  to  reduce  its  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcement:  in  fact,  control 
over  enforcement,  particularly  through  re- 
view of  disciplinary  cases,  has  been  ite  domi- 
nant activity  at  the  expense  of  ite  role  of 
policy  formulation.  The  study  states  that 
despite  the  efforte  which  the  board  has  made 
to  cope  with  the  increased  volume  of  disci- 
plinary matters  (In  1962  the  board  considered 
115  disciplinary  cases),  there  seeme  little 
likelihood  of  success  without  a  change  In 
prevailing  practices. 

Stat!  versus  volunteers 

According  to  the  report,  "the  essentially 
unsolved — and  gradually  worsening — prob- 
lem of  the  NASD  is  to  find  a  mode  of  func- 
tioning effectively  while  not  unduly  sacri- 
ficing ite  emphasis  on  the  'self'  in  self- 
regulation."  Tlie  solution  of  this  problem, 
the  study  believes,  will  require  sut>stantial 
rethinking  as  to  ( 1 )  the  composition  and  role 
of  the  full-time  staff  in  relation  to  the  role 
of  the  volunteer  officials  and  also  as  to  (2) 
the  allocation  of  responsibilities  among  vol- 
unteer member  particlpante. 

Tha  report  stetes  that  "the  time  has  come. 
If  It  has  not  been  long  overdue,  for  the  NASD 
to  have  an  executive  staff  of  adequate  num- 
bers and  with  adequate  delegation  of  respon- 
slbUiUes." 

The  report  stetes  that  the  NASD  has  his- 
torically operated  on  a  somewhat  limited 
budget  In  relation  to  ite  responsibilities. 
It  pointe  out  that  implementetlon  of  the  rec- 
omniMUlatlons  of  the  report  woxild  un- 
do«ibtedly  tend  in  the  direction  of  additional 
operating  coate,  although  presumably  capa- 
ble of  being  at  least  partially  offaet  by  adop- 
tion of  the  recommendations  calling  for  the 
upgrading  of  standards  for  entry  into  the 
buslneaa  and  better  coordination  and  elimi- 
nation of  duplication  among  agenolea.  Still, 
tha  study  says  there  Is  reason  to  bdlave  that 
tha  financial  burden  on  the  general  member- 
ahlp  of  the  aaaoclation  need  not  be  materially 
increased  if  there  is  greater  resort  to  some 
clauses  of  members  who  may  not  now  bear 
their  fair  share  of  the  coste. 

The  report  ooncludes  that  the  greatest  lack 
in  the  If  ASD's  performance  as  a  self -regula- 
tory body  ia  ite  faUive  to  addreaa  itself  to 
various  Important  problems  in  tha  over-the- 
counter  markets.  Many  of  ite  major  achleve- 
mente  have  repreacnted.  according  to  the 
study,  not  a  taJdng  of  initiative  to  grapple 
with  a  problem  but  rather  a  defensive  re- 
sponse to  a  pending  proposal  or  imminent 
action  of  the  Commission.  The  study  pointe 
to  the  areas  described  in  this  report  where 
NASD  either  has  not  acted  or  has  taken 
what  must  be  considered  Inadequate  action 
iB  dealing  with  problems  that  would  seem 
to  call  for  greater  attontton.  However,  the 
study's  discussion  of  Ilmltetlons  in  the 
NASD's  performance  Is  not  Intended  to  over- 
shadow or  disparage  the  reoord  of  aooom- 
pUshmant  but  to  point  to  an  even  strongor 
future  role. 

Self -regulation  and  SMC 
Tha  special  sttidy  sununarlsaa  aoma  of  the 
eonaldaratlons  of  theory  and  potley  under- 
lying the  broad  oonoapt  of  aelf-regulatlosi , 
reviews  tha  actual  functions  of  tha  regula- 
tory patterns  in  relation  to  the  Oomnvlaslon, 
tha  exchanges,  and  the  NASD,  and  tippraisas 
the  adequacy  of  the  existing  system.  The 
special  study  recommends  that  regulation 
IB  the  flrtd  of  securltlee  should  continue 
to  ha  baaed  on  the  principle  of  giving  mazi- 
■nm  aoofia  to  aeif-regulatton,  wherever  and 
to  tiM  extant  that  a  ragulatory  need  can 
ba  satisfactorily  met  through  self-rsgnla- 
tlOSL 

"As  a  coronary."  stetes  the  study.  "It  is 
an  — mftsl  rule  of  government,  Ijs,  the 
Onniinlsaliiii,  to  assure  that  there  is  no  g^ 
tha  total  regulatary  need  and  the 


quantity  of  aelf-regulaticm  provided  by  rec- 
ognized agencies." 

With  reference  to  the  CommlsslcKi's  role 
of  overslgfat  toward  the  exchangee,  the  study 
stetes  that  the  most  preesing  question  today, 
as  emi^iasized  by  the  Silver  ease,  concerns 
exchange  enforcement  and  disciplinary  mat- 
ters. The  report  concludes  that  minimum 
requlremente  of  "due  process"  should  be 
applicable  to  disciplinary  proceedings  of  ex- 
changes that  may  result  in  denial  of  mem- 
bership or  employment  or  imposition  of 
fines,  suspensions,  or  expulsions  of  members 
or  employees,  or  that  may  affect  the  right 
of  specific  nonmembers  to  do  business  with 
members.  If  self -regulation  is  to  function 
effectively  and  with  due  regard  for  all  as- 
pecte  of  the  public  Interest,  notes  the  study, 
the  necessary  review  of  self-regulatory  ac- 
tion should  be  performed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  agency  already  estebllshed  as  the 
guardian  of  the  public  interest  In  the  se- 
curities industry. 

In  general,  the  study  concludes  that  the 
strengthening  of  the  Commission's  program 
should  include  more  direct  and  continuous 
awareness  of  actual  happenings  In  the  mar- 
ketplace, stronger  and  more  continuous 
liaison  with  each  exchange  and  the  NASD 
as  to  ite  self -regulatory  problems,  and  fuller 
and  more  systematic  accounting  by  the  ex- 
changes and  the  NASD  as  to  their  self- 
regulatory  progress  and  results. 

According  to  the  report,  the  Commission's 
total  rule  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  may 
be  broadly  divided  into  two  main  categor- 
ies: (1)  Administering  dlBclosvu«  requlre- 
mente for  issuers  and  (2)  regulating  con- 
duct in  the  securities  markete,  directly  or 
by  supervision  of  self-regulation. 

It  api>ears  to  the  special  study  that  the 
Commission  has  been  nu>re  successfiil  in  ex- 
ercising ite  powers  and  responsibilities  In 
the  former  area  than  in  the  latter. 

Jfay  i9«2  break 

The  special  study  analyzes  the  severe  price 
fiuctuations  (on  heavy  voltune)  which  oc- 
curred on  May  M.  29,  and  31,  1982  (the  "mar- 
ket break") .  It  concludes  that  the  Commis- 
sion and  tha  industry  should  make  a  Joint 
study  of  poasibla  tntermadlate  measures, 
short  of  suspending  trading,  that  might  be 
tovoked  to  aasure  ininttwiinn  disruption  of 
tha  fair  and  ordarly  functioning  of  the  ae- 
curitiea  mai^ete  in  tlmas  of  aevare  market 
stress.  The  report  states  that  once  a  break 
has  passed  there  Is  a  tendency  to  forget  the 
concerns  existing  at  ths  time  and  the  ap- 
prehenstons  as  to  what  might  happen  should 
It  continxie. 

The  report  also  stetes  that  the  avalanche 
of  orders  during  the  break  subjected  the 
marlut  machanlsms  to  extraordinary  strain 
and  in  many  reqiacte  they  did  not  function 
In  a  normal  way.  Bpeciflcally.  the  late  tepe 
made  it  impoeslble  for  investors  to  predict 
accurately  the  prices  at  which  market  orders 
would  be  executed.  In  addition,  the  volume 
of  odd-lot  orders  prevented  some  from  being 
executed  at  the  first  round-lot  sale  follow- 
ing receipt,  aa  required;  Instead,  they  were 
ezacuted  at  tha  day's  closing  price,  which  on 
May  28  was  In  most  iastsncas  consldarahly 
lowar.  Tha  report  alao  stataa  that  an  un- 
usually large  volume  of  aell-stop  orders  on 
May  28,  which  were  converted  into  market 
orders  as  prices  declined,  created  what  one 
qiMclaltot  in  testimony  to  the  study  labeled 
a  "snowballing"  affeet. 

SBC  Bspoar — Parr  IZZ 
The  third  and  final  part  of  tha  Securltlee 
and  Bzehange  Oimsslsslnnli  spactal  study  of 
ttks  market  Is  parhapa  tha  most  disturbing 
aactkm  of  thto  hlstorto  tovaatlgstlon.  It 
raises  basic  questions  about  tha  adequacy  of 
the  public's  protecUon  in  soms  k^  aspacte 
of  the  aeeurttles  tedtishy  questions  the 
pnblle  has  a  right  to  axpeet  wOl  be  dealt 
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with  promptly  both  by  the  responsible  lead- 
ers of  the  ww^nxiai  oammunity  and  by  the 
SKC  ItMlf. 

In  a  mast«rpl«o*  of  understatement,  the 
report  declarw  that  "the  extraordinary 
growth  of  th«  mvtoal  fund  industry  In  the 
33  years  sine*  th*  adoption  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  has  raised  a  group  of 
problems  seemlncly  not  contemplated  by  its 
framers."  Th«  rvport  then  marshals  a  dis- 
quieting IndlctUMnt — high  pressure  selling 
for  some  types  of  mutual  fund  purchasing 
contracts,  poorly  trained  salesmen  engaging 
In  what  comes  eloae  to  outright  misrepre- 
sentation to  get  orders  from  uniformed  pe<:)- 
ple  of  limited  means  who  may  suffer  substan- 
tial loss  If  they  succumb.  In  its  appraisal 
of  commission*  on  mutual  fund  stock  trans- 
actions, the  report  finds  practices  "In  flagrant 
conflict  with  the  duty  of  a  fund  and  Its 
adTlser  to  obtain  beet  terms"  for  the  fund 
and  Its  shareholders.  And  evidence  is  cited 
of  significant  trading  by  some  fund  insiders 
on  a  basis  that  reeks  of  conflict  of  Interest 

The  section  of  tbe  part  dealing  with  the 
■elf-regulatlon  of  the  securities  markets  pays 
tribute  to  many  commendable  accomplish- 
ments, but  indicate*  unmistakably  that  self- 
regiilatlons  does  not  yet  go  far  enough  The 
potential — and  perhaps  actual — contradic- 
tion between  the  private  club  aspects  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  that  ex- 
change's obligations  to  the  vast  Investing 
public  Is  stresMd.  The  suggestions  for  re- 
form deserve  the  eloeeet  attention  from 
everyone  in  the  exchange.  But  the  most 
serious  questlona  relMil  by  the  report  con- 
cern the  effectlvwMie  of  the  self-policing 
carried  on  by  th«  National  Association  of 
Securities  Dealer*.  It*  supervisory  activity 
must  cover  almost  5,000  firms  and  almost 
100.000  Individual*,  a  herculean  task  In  any 
circumstance*.  The  need  within  the  NASD 
for  "an  executive  staif  of  adequate  nimibers 
and  with  adequate  delegaUon  of  responsibil- 
ities." as  the  report  recommends,  seems  com- 
pelling indeed. 

All  three  part*  of  the  SBC  report  have 
bruised  many  veeted  interests  in  the  finan- 
cial community,  evoking  protests  and  chal- 
lengee,  sotne  JiwttSad  and  many  unjustified. 
But,  however  eontroversial  some  specific  rec- 
ommendation*, ihm  general  tenor  of  the  re- 
port's argument  for  tighter  controls  and  bet- 
ter self-regulAtkm  1*  Inoonteatably  valid. 
Public  confldano*  tn  the  security  market  is 
eesentlel  for  Ito  operation,  and  it  Is  to  the 
strengthening  of  that  confidence  that  the 
financial  commaalty  and  the  SEC  must  turn 
by  twah-iwj  lefoii—  in  the  spirit,  as  well  a* 
the  letter,  of  thl*  historic  document 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  D.  RHODES,  UP- 
ON HIS  RETIRElfENT  AS  OFFICIAL 
REPORTER  OF  DEBATES,  U.S.  SEN- 
ATE 

Mr.  PROZIORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  pay  tribute  to  John  Rhodes, 
dean  of  the  Ollleial  Reporters  of  Debates 
of  the  U£.  Senate,  on  his  retirement 
after  more  than  4S  years  of  magnUQcent 
servioe  to  the  Senate  and  the  Nation. 

It  Is  a  dUBcult  task  to  report  the  re- 
marks and  debates  of  Senators  and  pre- 
seorve  both  their  aoouracy  and  readability 
in  the  CoNOBBaaioirAL  Record.  In  this 
hectic  and  donandlng  Job.  John  Rhodes 
had  no  peer.  He  was  an  editor  of  great 
flnease  and  talmt  and  no  matter  how  un- 
grammatlcal  or  gartoled  a  sentence  was 
uttered  on  the  Oenste  floor,  it  always  ap- 
peared In  the  Raoots  In  the  most  perfect 
English  possible. 

My  wife,  Ellen,  became  fascinated  with 
the  procedures  ot  recording  Senate  de- 


bates and  wrote  a  column  about  Mr 
Rhodes  which  appeared  In  many  news- 
papers throughout  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin. In  addition  to  his  editorial  talents. 
he  Is  a  warm,  friendly  human  being  with 
whom  it  was  a  privilege  and  Joy  to  work 

I  salute  him  as  an  outstanding  public 
servant  and  wish  him  many  years  of 
profitable,  well-earned  retirement 

Mr.  HAYDEN  Mr  President.  I  feel 
it  is  a  privilege  to  add  my  thoughts  to 
those  of  my  esteemed  colleagues  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  retirement  from  Gov- 
ernment office  and  the  service  of  the 
US  Senate  of  Mr  John  D  Rhodes  from 
the  post  of  Official  Reporter  of  Debates 

I  consider  John  Rhodes  a  friend,  a 
gentleman  of  great  personal  integrity 
and  honor  and  one  whose  ability  and 
talents  have  been  greatly  valued  and  not 
found  wanting  over  the  years  of  his 
service. 

As  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  as  a  Member  of  this  txxly  for  a 
good  many  years,  I  am  happy  to  express 
the  appreciation  and  gratitude  of  thus 
membership,  as  well  as  my  own.  for  the 
contributions  made  by  John  Rhodes  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  whch 
were  always  of  the  highest  caliber  and 
which  combined  the  rare  qualities  of 
good  Judgment,  sensitivity  to  the  task  at 
hand,  and  excellence  of  workmanship. 

I  hope  that  he  will  visit  us  often,  and 
certalrily,  I  wish  for  him  the  best  of  all 
things  in  the  retirement  years  ahead. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  after  44 
years  of  able  and  dedicated  work,  John 
D.  Rhodes  is  retiring  from  the  service  of 
the  Senate. 

He  has  seen  many  great  events  take 
place  during  those  years,  and  I  am  sure 
he  finds  it  rewarding  to  look  back  over 
the  developments  and  achievements  of 
our  country,  many  of  which  he  has  re- 
corded as  they  were  discussed  and  de- 
bated on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  and 
thanks  to  John  Rhodes  for  the  help  and 
courtesy  he  has  always  extended  to  me 
during  my  5  years  in  the  Senate.  I  wish 
him  well  during  his  richly  deserved  years 
of  retirement,  and  I  hope  there  will  be 
many  of  them. 


PENTAGON  INCREASES  PROFIT 
CEILINO  TO  20  PERCENT  FROM 
PRESENT  3  PERCENT  ON  NEGOTI- 
ATED CONTRACTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  Just  been  revealed  that  the  Defense 
Depaiiinent  has  increased  the  profit  ceil- 
ing on  negotiated  contracts  from  a  3 -per- 
cent level  to  20  percent.  Mr.  PresKlent, 
the  colossal  sum  of  $10  to  $15  billion  a 
year  of  the  taxpayers'  money  is  spent  on 
negotiation  contracts  out  of  total  spend- 
ing in  defense  contracting  of  $30  billion. 
If  economy  means  anything,  It  should  be 
practiced  here. 

Will  this  sevenfold  increase  in  po- 
tential profits  skyrocket  defense  costs'' 
In  the  past,  Congress  has  indicated  that 
advertised  competitive  bidding  should  be 
followed  in  defense  procurement  wher- 
ever possible.  However,  in  practice,  gen- 
uine advertised  competitive  bidding  Is 
used  in  less  than  20  percent  of  defense 
spending.     The   taxpayer  has  two  pro- 


tections: One  Is  competitive  bidding;  the 
second  is  a  careful  auditing  of  costs  on 
the  part  of  the  Defense  Department  au- 
ditors and  other  Government  auditors. 
If  we  are  noing  to  permit  profits  up  to 
20  percent  on  negotiated  contracts,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  should 
have  answers  to  certain  questions: 

First,  why  is  this  necessary''  Second, 
what  safeguards  exist  against  exploita- 
tion of  the  procedure?  Third,  what  kind 
of  objective  tests  will  the  Defense  De- 
partment apply  to  such  contracts  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  the  extraordinary 
profits  of  10.  15,  and  20  percent  are  justi- 
fied? 

Fourth,  how  do  we  prevent  corruption 
and  collusion  when  public  officials  have 
such  immense  discretion  in  determining 
the  huge  profits  big  contractors  can 
earn? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  published  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal today  on  the  subject  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Riecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PrNTAGON  iNCBEAsra  Paorrr  Ckilznc  to  20 
Pfrcent  From  Prisknt  3  Pescent  on 
Nec,(jtiated  Contracts 

Washington — The  Pentagon  Issued  a  new 
policy  directive  Increasing  the  profit  celling 
on  a  wide  range  of  negotiated  contracts. 
Negotiated  contracts  are  those  awarded 
without    competitive    bidding. 

They  account  for  $10  to  SIS  billion  a  year 
of  the  S30  blUlon  defense  contracting 
business 

The  policy  was  developed  at  the  behest  of 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  to  "Improve 
the  use  of  the  profit  motive  as  a  stimulus' 
to  efflclent  defense  contractors. 

Profit  on  noncompetitive  contracts  cur- 
rently averages  about  3  percent  of  total 
costs  The  new  approach  will  offer  rela- 
tively high  profit  for  good  performance  and 
high  contractor  risk.  Profit  could  go  to  20 
percent  in  some  cases,  a  Ooverninent  spokes- 
man said.  By  the  same  token.  It  was  noted, 
low  risk  contracts  could  result  in  lower 
profit  than  at   present 

The  department  said  low  profit  in  the 
defense  Industry  may  harm  the  public  In- 
terest by  driving  some  companies  into  more 
lucrative  fields  and  called  for  more  realistic 
returns   on   negotiated   work 

"Negotiations  aimed  merely  at  reducing 
costs  by  reducing  profits,  with  no  realization 
of  the  function  of  profits,  cannot  be  con- 
doned." the  Defense  E>epartment  said.  "Por 
each  contract  in  which  profit  Is  negotiated 
as  a  separate  element  of  the  contract  price. 
the  sum  of  negotiation  should  be  to  employ 
the  profit  motive  so  as  to  impel  effective 
contract  performance." 

The  directive  says  contractors  are  likely 
to  assume  greater  cost  risks  only  If  the  De- 
partment's contracting  officers  "objectively 
analyze  the  risk  Incident  to  proposed  con- 
tracts and  are  willing  to  compensate  con- 
tractors for  it." 

The  directive  lists  weighted  factors  thai 
Oovernment  contracting  officers  will  con- 
sider in  establishing  target  profit  rates  to 
be  negotiated  on  specific  contracts.  Actual 
profit  could.  In  aocne  cases,  exceed  the  target 
rates  as  a  result  of  negotiating  sessions. 

The  guidelines  include  suggested  profit 
rates  for  each  of  several  factors.  These  in- 
clude the  degree  of  risk  taken  by  the  con- 
tractor, his  past  record  on  meeting  con- 
tractual obllgaUons.  the  share  oi  the  work 
on  a  given  oontract  that  would  bs  performed 
by  his  own  employees,  and  tbs  share  sub- 
contracted out. 
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On  the  risk  factor,  a  return  of  1  percent 
or  less  would  be  sought  In  a  contract  in 
which  a  company  was  guaranteed  to  re- 
captxuv  all  Its  coets  plus  a  fixed  fee.  A 
profit  rate  of  6  to  7  percent  would  be  avail- 
able to  a  company  offering  In  ad- 
vance to  perfCMTO  the  contract  at  a  spedflc 
fixed  fee.  because  it  would  be  talcing  a 
greater  risk.  Other  factors  In  the  guldellnea 
could  Increase  the  total  profit  still  higher. 

The  weighted  guidelines  approach  was  ppo- 
poeed  several  months  ago  by  the  Logistics 
Management  Institute,  a  nonprofit  study 
group.  The  adopted  system  reflects  that  pro- 
posal with  minor  changes.  The  new  ap- 
proach was  endorsed  In  May  by  the  Defense 
Industry  Advisory  Council,  a  group  of  top 
business  executives  who  advise  the  Defense 
Department  on  matters  affecting  Industry. 

However,  an  official  of  at  least  one  major 
defense  supplier  was  unenthuslastic  about 
the  new  approach.  He  figured  it  would  mean 
lower  profit  in  many  cases. 

In  a  related  action,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Issued  a  directive  setting  up  systematic 
performance  evaluation  for  companies  han- 
dling defense  contracts  exceeding  $8  million 
in  1  year  or  $20  million  over  a  longer  period. 

The  evaluations  will  rate  performance 
against  promises  made  at  the  time  the  con- 
tract is  received.  ETvaliiatlons  will  be  made 
at  6-month  intervals  by  military  contract- 
ing officers,  and  the  companies  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  cballenge  in  writing  any 
assertions  that  their  performance  was  un- 
der par  in  any  respect. 

Pinal  performance  reports  on  a  completed 
contract  will  be  filed  In  a  centralized  "data 
bank"  in  tbe  Office  of  the  Defense  Secretary 
for  use  in  future  contracting.  A  record  of 
consistently  poor  performance  presumably 
would  hurt  a  concern  seeking  future  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  believe  en- 
Uiusiastlcally  In  the  profit  system  and 
good  profits.  High  profits  means  good, 
cheering  news  for  the  American  people. 
However,  when  a  contract  is  negotiated. 
without  competition,  so  that  all  costs  of 
the  contractor  are  covered,  there  should 
be  protections  for  the  taxpayer.  These 
protections  should  be  made  evident  by 
tlie  Defense  Department  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


GERMANY  AND  THE  NUCLEAR  TEST 
BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
distinguished  American  columnist,  Mr. 
Constantine  Brown,  has  been  traveling  in 
Europe  for  the  past  several  months  and 
he  writes  of  his  observations  fnxn  differ- 
ent cotmtrles.  A  column  written  in  Bonn 
on  July  28  puts  a  question  that  disturbs 
many  of  us  in  this  country  relative  to  the 
test  ban  treaty. 

In  my  opening  remarks  on  the  floor 
yesterday,  I  posed  as  one  of  the  questions 
in  my  mind  the  probability  of  this  treaty 
recognizing  East  Germany  and  other 
Cummunist-controUed  coimtries  if  they 
should  care  to  become  signatories  to  the 
treaty.  While  this  question  was  an- 
swered by  the  President  In  his  message 
and  the  danger  has  been  denied  by  Sec- 
rotary  Rusk,  I  feel  that  much  testimony 
of  a  legal  nature  must  be  given  to  this 
point  so  that  the  question  can  be  an- 
swered in  one  way  or  another. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  Mr. 
Brown  s  article  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

Bomr. — Is  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  a 
prelude  to  the  dissolution  of  the  NATO? 
This  is  the  question  asked  by  moet  Germans 
with  whom  this  reporter  has  talked  in  the 
last  few  days. 

While  spokesmen  of  the  Bonn  govern- 
ment express  a  limited  approval  of  the  Mos- 
cow Treaty,  responsible  politicians  of  both 
parties  are  concerned  over  what  price  Ger- 
many may  be  called  on  to  pay  for  the  re- 
laxation of  tensions  between  Washington, 
London  and  Moscow.  It  is  generally 
agreed — even  In  official  Government  circles — 
that  there  Is  much  In  the  treaty  which 
should  cause  real  concern  for  the  future  of 
the  Bundesrepubllk. 

We  have  pledged  ourselves  not  to  accept 
the  partition  of  Germany.  The  present  di- 
vision is  an  arbitrary  act  by  the  UJSjSJI. 
which  we  have  solemnly  declared  that  we 
cannot  recognize.  There  can  be  no  gen- 
uine "accomoKidation,"  with  Moscow,  it  was 
emphatically  stated  In  Washington,  unless 
West  and  East  Germany   are  reunited. 

But  the  fine  print  in  the  treaty  shows 
that  the  Pankow  regime  can  be  recognized 
by  the  "back  door";  it  provides  that  any  oth- 
er country  can  Join  the  Moscow  pact  by 
merely  indicating  its  desire  to  do  so.  This 
means  in  effect  that  the  Pankow  regime  can 
inform  Moscow  that  It  wants  to  become  a 
signatory,  and  there  is  nothing  that  we  can 
do  about  it. 

The  "second  step,"  the  nonaggresslon  pact 
between  the  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  military 
combine  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  insists  up- 
on, would  be  another  "in"  for  East  Germany, 
a  member  of  the  Warsaw  pact  along  with  the 
n.SJSlt.  and  the  other  satellites.  The  sign- 
ing of  that  agreement  would  mean  an  in- 
direct recognition  of  Soviet  occupied  Ger- 
many. 

Those  two  back  door  entrances  into  the 
legitimate  family  of  nations  are  canceling 
out  the  strong  words  President  Kennedy  used 
in  front  of  the  Berlin  wall  only  a  few  weeks 
ago.  And  Germans  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  the  Washington-Moscow-London 
understanding  can  only  be  achieved  if  Khru- 
shchev's main  objective — the  permanent  di- 
vision of  Germany — becomes  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

Daring  President  Kennedy's  triumphal 
tour  of  Germany,  one  of  his  advisers  was 
overheard  by  a  German  dignitary  to  re- 
mark that  the  United  States  could  not  afford 
to  have  Germany  as  Its  close  ally — in  fact, 
its  strongest.  The  implication  was  that  a 
strong  Germany  represents  the  main  Soviet 
fear,  and  if  there  is  to  be  a  relaxation  of 
tensions  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  U.S£.R.,  this  would  be  a  hin- 
drance. 

The  objective  of  the  NATO  was  not  only 
to  create  a  barrier  against  Russia's  further 
advance  in  Western  Europe  but  It  was  also 
dedicated  to  the  eventual  retmitlng  of  the 
two  Germanys.  The  Federal  Republic  has 
contributed  substantially  toward  the  sup- 
port of  the  alliance  In  the  last  few  years,  and 
has  complied  with  most  of  our  requests  for 
more  manpower,  greater  military  expendi- 
tures, and  greater  preparedness  for  any 
eventuality. 

If  an  accommodation  between  Washington 
and  Moscow  is  accomplished  the  whole  NATO 
concept  will  have  lost  Its  meaning.  Ger- 
mans conversant  with  American  politics  be- 
lieve this  wlU  occur  a  few  weeks  before  the 
1964  presidential  election  at  the  latest. 

As  soon  as  there  is  a  nonaggresslon  pact 
between  the  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  coali- 
tion, it  will  be  said  in  America  that  the 
maintenance  of  large  and  costly  armies  in 
Europe  will  have  become  unnecessary.  Many 
thinking  Germans  realize  that  we  may  wish 


to  reshuffle  the  Western  coalition  because 
they  realize  that  the  NATO,  under  the  new 
political  climate,  would  have  lost  its  pur- 
pose. 

Today  there  are  only  three  actual  military 
powers  In  Western  Europe:  America,  France, 
and  Germany.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  Germans  that  soon  after  a 
nonaggresslon  pact  is  signed,  as  a  sequel  to 
the  partial  test  ban,  Washington  will  start 
withdrawal  of  the  bulk  of  Its  forces.  The 
argument  that  In  these  days  a  full  division 
could  be  flown  over  the  Atlantic  in  case 
of  an  emergency  at  a  much  greater  speed 
than  a  single  combat  team  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  battlefield  In  the  last  war,  will 
be  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  such 
a  withdrawal. 

France,  for  all  Intents  and  purposes,  only 
gives  llpservlce  to  the  NATO.  General  de 
Gaulle  is  prepared,  in  the  event  of  an  aggres- 
sion, to  launch  all  of  France's  technical  and 
manpower.  But  he  considers  the  NATO  as 
a  "has  been." 

The  Germans,  with  an  acute  shortage  of 
labor,  are  wondering  why  they  should  devote 
so  many  men  to  their  army  and  spend  up- 
ward of  $5  billion  a  year  for  the  upkeep 
of  their  armed  torce»  if  America  and  Russia 
come  to  terms  on  the  basis  of  the  cementing 
of  the  partition  of  their  country. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  DIRKSEN 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Evening  Star  of  yesterday  expressed 
appreciation  for  the  courage  and  hon- 
esty of  the  minority  leader.  Senator  Sv- 
ERKTT  DnuKSEif .  Thls  Is  a  trait  that  has 
characterized  this  man  throughout  his 
life  and,  particularly,  during  that  period 
devoted  to  public  service. 

Senatcx*  Dikkskn  has  done  as  much  for 
civil  rights  as  any  man  in  Government 
and  yet  strai^ely  enough,  the  NAACP 
and  other  Negro  organizations  try  their 
best  to  defeat  him  at  election  time.  This 
causes  me  to  wonder  about  the  motives 
of  smne  of  the  people  engaged  in  this 
efloii;. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Rxcou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

iMUSVaKUUfT  Skkstor 

It  would  be  nice  to  think  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  vote  for  or  against  the 
various  provisions  of  the  civil  rights  bill  In 
accordance  with  their  own  eonvletions  as  to 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  Ptrbnpa 
it  is  naive  to  hope  for  this,  however,  and  it 
certainly  will  not  come  to  pass  if  Congress 
follows  the  suggestion  offered  by  Roy  Wil- 
klns,  executive  secretary  of  the  NAACP. 

Mr.  WUkins  told  a  Republican  senatorial 
group  that  if  they  want  to  win  Negro  votes 
they  must  "out-Kennedy  the  Kennedys." 
Perhaps  this  Is  the  way  the  political  game 
has  been  and  always  will  be  played.  But  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  revealing 
example  of  brass-knuckle  pressure  politics 
in  a  matter  which  should  be  decided  on  Its 
merits. 

In  this  connection,  a  word  of  conunenda- 
tlon  should  be  said  In  behalf  of  the  Repub- 
lican Minority  Leader,  Senator  Dirksxn,  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Dirksen  is  against  the  public 
accommodations  section  of  the  bill,  contend- 
ing its  enactment  would  erode  private  prop- 
erty rights.  We  happen  to  think  that  the 
section,  with  certain  modifications,  should 
be  approved.  But  this  difference  does  not 
lessen  oiu*  admiration  for  Senator  DntKsxw'a 
show  of  Independence  when  he  appeared  this 
week  before  a  delegation  of  NAACP  leaders. 
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The  Illlnola  Senator  generally  has  had  a 
good  reoord  on  eiril  rlghu.  but  he  did  not 
bedg«  or  trim  In  ttatlug  hU  poaltlon  on  the 
public  acconuno<latlons  section  To  his  un- 
friendly audlenc*.  Senator  DnKSKM  said  he 
does  not  try  to  please  everyone,  adding  that 
"I  am  a  legislator  and  I'd  not  be  worthy  of 
my  salt  if  I  let  abiise  and  invective  deter  me 
from  my  conTletiona." 

Here  was  an  unuavial  show  of  political 
courage,  and  tlila  holds  true  despite  the  fttct 
Ubat  Senator  DnxasM  will  not  be  up  for  re- 
election until  IMS.  His  personal  declara- 
tion of  Independence  deserves  to  be  ap- 
plauded. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND  DIS- 
ARMAMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Augiist  10.  1963.  Issue  of  Human  Events 
contains  an  article  which  carries  some 
very  shocking  azxl  disturbing  quotations 
from  leaders  In  this  Qovernment  on  the 
subjects  of  national  defense  and  dis- 
armament. This  Is  an  article  which 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of  the 
Congress,  not  solely  because  of  any  con- 
clusions that  the  writer  draws  in  the 
article,  but  particularly  because  of  the 
astounding  quotations  attributed  to 
these  advisers  and  leaders  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  article  Is  entitled  "Do  Unilateral 
Disarmers  Influence  Defense  Policy?" 
and  was  written  by  Mr.  Allan  H.  Rys- 
klnd.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoiu)  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President,  to 
have  printed  following  this  article,  an 
article  from  the  UJ3.  News  b  World  Re- 
port of  August  6.  1963.  entitled  "Is  TJ3. 
Giving  Up  In  the  Arms  Race?"  and  an 
article  entitled  "The  Pentagon  Courts 
Disaster,"  written  by  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Pos- 
sony. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Human  Bventa,  Aug.  10.  1963] 
Do  UmuiTaui.  Daaaacna  Imixuxncs  DsixNsa 

POtlCT? 

(By  Allan  H.  Ryskind ) 

Something  new  In  "\inthlnk"  has  been  go- 
ing around  the  New  Frontier  for  some  time 
now.  It's  called  disarmament.  This  la  not 
disarmament  in  tlie  framework  of  carefully 
neffotlatad  treatUa.  Inxiclad  inspections,  and 
a  genuine  effort  to  reduce  the  effects  of  a 
catastrophic  arma  race. 

A  different  type  o€  dlaarmament  Is  In  the 
making:  There  la  a  deliberate,  determined 
and  maaaive  effort  by  our  highest  Ctovem- 
ment  authorltlea  to  dismantle  America's  nu- 
clear superiority  over  Its  deadly  enemy  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  are  attempting  to  gut  our  nuclear 
soperlorlty  through  unilateral  dlaarmament 
steps  which  Include  a  refusal  to  produce  and 
deploy  certain  new  weapons  and  an  effort  to 
ahollsh  existing  ones.  These  authorities  are 
willing  to  take — and  have  taken — such  meas- 
ures for  the  purpoae  of  grossly  appeasing  the 
Oommunlata. 

These  "unllaterallaU"  have  Infiltrated 
every  government  agency  dealing  with  de- 
fense matters.  TUtj  advocate  that  we  take 
"calculated  risks'*  and  "gamble"  with  our 
defense  pc^clee  In  order  not  to  "provoke" 
Moscow.  Theyr  not  only  urge  the  United 
States  to  stop  Striving  for  nuclear  superiority 
over  the  Sovkts;  they  have  publicly  pro- 
claimed their' daetre  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Increase  Its  own  formidable  nuclear 
oapabUlties. 


The  Harrlinan-Khrushchev  proposed  test 
ban  treaty  fits  neatly  Into  the  phlloeophy  of 
those  willing  to  take  calculated  risks  with 
our  defenses.  While  the  test-ban  will  freeze 
American  plans  to  set  off  nuclear  shou  In 
the  atmosphere,  for  example  It  will  not  pre- 
vent the  Soviets  from  testing  In  this  ele- 
ment The  plan  is  so  full  of  l(K)pholes  that 
the  Soviets,  as  Dr  Edward  Teller  has  warned, 
could  safely  set  otT  sneak  undetectable  nu- 
clear air  bursts  which  would  enable  them  to 
perfect  their  partially  deployed  antl-nalsalle 
defense  system  And  who  feels  the  Sovleta. 
If  they  have  the  chance,  will  not  cheat 

Yet  It  Is  n'jt  the  pur{>>»e  of  this  article  to 
explore  the  efTects  i>f  a  test-ban.  but  to  re- 
cord the  words  of  our  unilateralists  and 
to  suggest  there  Is  a  crucial  link  between 
their  thoughts  and  America's  entire  military 
posture 

M'NAMARA      H'>PIK     Tom     STRONGER     t'SSR 
DCrXNHES 

Foremost  amoni?  the  unilateralists.  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  man  legally  in  charge  of  bolster- 
ing America's  defense  establish  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  Strange  McNamara.  In  a  De- 
cember 1.  1962,  Interview  with  Stewart  Al- 
sop  In  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet.  Secretary 
McNanvara  suggested  the  Incredible  prop»-)8l- 
tlon  that  the  United  States  would  actually 
l>e  Ijetter  off  If  the  Soviet  Union  could  In- 
crease Its  already  devastating  nuclear  war- 
fare capabilities  According  to  Also[> — a 
fond  admirer  of  Mr  McNamara — America's 
own  Defense  Secretary  actually  lamented  the 
fact  that  Soviet  Russia's  nuclear  forces  to- 
day were  so  soft  and  vulnerable  that  the 
United  States  could  wipe  out  Russia's  war- 
fare capabilities  In  one,  sure,  swift  blow  In- 
stead, said  the  Incredible  McNamara.  he 
hof)ed  the  USSR  would  soon  be  able  to 
achieve  what  America  presumably  already 
has:  a  "sure  second-strike"  capability,  and 
says  Alsop.  the  Secretary  meant,  "the  sooner 
the  t>etter  " 

If  the  Soviet  Union  ever  developed  a 
sure  second-strike  capability,  Its  nuclear 
strength  would  be  Increased  severalfold 
For  a  nation  with  a  sure  second -strike  po- 
tential has  Its  mlsslle-bomber  system  so  well 
protected — hardened  In  defense  terminol- 
ogy— that  It  can  absorb  a  maaslve  atomic 
attack  and  still  wreak  devastating,  unaccept- 
able damage  upon  the  enemy 

It  Is  this  capability  that  America's  own 
Defense  Secretary — reputedly  the  highest 
Intellect  on  the  New  Frontier — would  like  to 
see  the  Soviets  possess  "the  sooner,  the 
t)etter  " 

What  could  be  the  possible  logic  of  the 
Secretary?  McNamara  apparently  reasons 
that  In  time  of  Increased  world  tension, 
when  war  seems  possible  or  probable,  the 
Soviets  might  feel  under  terrible  pressures  to 
launch  a  massive  sneak  attack  upon  the 
United  States — to  bring  their  vulnerable 
missile  and  bomber  force  InUi  play  before 
America  could  annihilate  this  warfare  capa- 
bility with  that  one,  sure,  swift  blow  Thus, 
says  the  Secretary,  the  Soviet  Union  should 
develop  a  stire  second-strike  potential  For 
a  nation  which  can  still  retaliate  In  a  dev- 
astating manner  after  receiving  the  first 
punch  would  have  no  rational  basis  on  which 
to  launch  a  preemptive  attack 

It  cannot  be  denied,  of  course,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  might  launch  a  sneak  attack 
against  the  United  States  If  nuclear  war 
seems  Inevitable.  But  what  Is  highly  In- 
triguing Is  Mr  McNamara  s  unfathomable 
logic  that  as  the  Soviet  Union  grows  mili- 
tarily stronger  In  relation  to  America,  the 
chance  of  surprise  attack  from  Nlklta — we 
win  bury  you — Khrushchev  diminishes. 

What  Is  almost  beyond  credulity  Ls  that 
America's  Defense  Secretary  decidedly  op- 
poses a  US  military  capacity  to  wipe  out  the 
enemy's  major  and  effective  nuclear  forces 
In  the  first  blow 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  says  he 
wants  a  more  stable  balance  of  terror  In  the 


world  -In  short,  nuclear  stalemate  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  What  the 
Secretary  Is  saying,  of  course.  Is  that  he  Is 
not  at  all  pleased  with  the  Imbalance  of 
terror  which   now  favors  the   United  States. 

With  this  as  his  guideline  to  America's  de- 
fense policies.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  since 
ia«0  he  has  contributed  »1.000  or  mure  per 
yciU  U)  an  organization  whose  primary  prop- 
iigiinda  seenii  aimed  at  i^ettlng  the  United 
Slates  U)  disarm ■^  Tl»at  tirgiinlzatlon  Is  the 
Onter  for  the  Study  of  Dennx-ratlc  Institu- 
tions, the  main  activity  of  Uie  leftwlng 
Fund  for  the  Republic  Or  is  It  any  wonder 
that  Adam  Yarmollnsky.  a  former  secretary 
of  the  fund,  strongly  recommended  McNa- 
mara for  his  iH>6t''  (  Yarmollnsky  Is  now  Mc- 
.N.imaras  special  assistant  and  is  credited 
With  hiring  key  personnel  In  the  Defense 
Establl.shment  i 

Nor  should  It  be  any  wonder  that  a  de- 
fense secretary  who  wants  the  Soviets  to 
Increase  their  nuclear  firepower  In  relation 
to  the  United  States  has  not  developed  a 
single  new  weapon  system  since  he  has  en- 
tered ofBce 

If  Mc.Namaras  thoughts  seem  utterly  Ir- 
rational, they  appear  like  a  fresh  breeze  of 
logic  compared  to  the  celebrations  of  Paul 
H  Nltze.  Mr  Nltze.  I  remind  the  reader.  Is 
not  someone  stuck  away  In  some  Pentagon 
file  He  Is.  In  fact,  currently  serving  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs  By  all  accounts,  he  Is  a 
highly  Influential  planner  helping  to  deter- 
mine our  defense  policies. 

His  philosophy  on  defense  was  expressed 
April  28,  1960,  to  some  500  business  and  pro- 
fessional people  at  Asllomar  on  California's 
Monterey  Peninsula.  At  this  seminar.  Nltze, 
like  McNamara,  suggested  that  U.S.  nuclear 
superiority  over  the  Soviets  was  no  longer 
a  de&lrable  defense  posture.  His  reasoning 
was  curiously  cloee  to  that  of  his  present 
tx>ss.  But  lir  Nltze  went  even  further  than 
his  boss  In  outlining  a  radical  defense  policy 
for  the  United  States  Nltze  proposed  that 
America  should  take  "•  •  'a  series  of 
unilateral  actions  designed  to  produce  a 
reciprocal  action  on  the  part  of  our  allies 
and  also  on  the  part  of  our  enemies  to  slow 
down  the  arms  race.  The  United  States,  said 
Nltze,  should  scrap  Its  fixed  based  mis- 
sile and  bomber  bases  (part  of  a  class  A 
power):  the  United  States  should  put  Its 
Strategic  Air  Command,  headquartered  In 
Omaha.  Nebr .  and  considered  the  prime 
American  defense  system  against  the  Soviets, 
under  a  NATO  command:  and.  finally, 
that  the  United  States  should  Inform  the 
United  Nations  that  NATO  will  turn  over 
ultimate  power  of  decision  on  the  use  of 
these  systems  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.  •   •   ••• 

Alas,  Mr.  Nltze  and  Mr  McNsunara  are  not 
the  only  ofBclals  with  preposterous  views  on 
defense  matters.  Consider,  also.  Dr.  Hans 
Bethe.  Dr.  Bethe  has  been  a  key  adviser  to 
the  President  for  some  time.  At  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, January  6.  1962,  Dr.  Bethe  suggested 
the  United  States  should  begin  to  esse  ten- 
sions with  the  Soviets.  We  could  do  this,  he 
explained,  by  abandoning  our  "long-range 
bombers"  and  even  some  of  our  missiles. 
Such  weapons,  said  Bethe,  might  be  provoca- 
tive to  the  Soviets  and  so  they  should  be 
withdrawn.  In  the  same  speech,  Dr.  Bethe 
made  some  other  remarkable  observations. 

For  example,  he  actually  waxed  enthusi- 
astic over  his  belief  that  the  Soviets  had 
developed  a  new  and  i}Owerful  weapon  as  a 
result  of  their  unilaterally  breaking  the  3- 
year,  big-power,  moratorium  on  nuclear  tests. 
These  tests,  conducted  In  Septeml>er  1961 — 
the  most  massive  In  history — may  have  en- 
abled the  Soviets,  said  Bethe  joyfully,  to 
develop  a  "solid-fuel  missile  similar  to  our 
Mlnuteman." 

The  Mlnuteman  Is  one  of  our  most  ad- 
vanced Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  Its 
value  lies  in  the  fact  that  It  can  be  placed  In 
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hardened  missile  sites  which  are  able  to  pro- 
tect It  from  a  devastating  nuclear  blow.  Tet, 
In  all  seriousness,  Bethe  explained  he  was 
happy  the  Soviets  might  have  developed  sucli 
an  advanced  missile. 

In  Bethe's  own  words:  "The  recent  Rus- 
sian test  series  Included  many  tests  in  the 
range  from  1  to  5  megatons.  This  la  Just  the 
range  which  might  be  suitable  for  a  Rusalan 
solid-fuel  missile  similar  to  our  Mlnutenum 
which  could  be  placed  In  hardened  sites.  I 
hope  this  Is  the  right  Interpretation,  and 
that  the  Russians  will  also  aim  for  a  secure 
second-strike  force." 

•  In  this  topsy-turvy  world  of  unthlnk — 
where  defense  planners  rejoice  over  tbe 
strength  of  the  enemy — one  must  also  men- 
tion £>r.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner.  the  Preeldent's 
chief  scientific  adviser.  Carl  Kaysen,  a  key 
disarmament  strategist  who  works  tuider 
McGeorge  Bundy,  the  President's  Siieclal 
Assistant,  told  this  reporter  that  Wlesner 
was  one  of  the  most  influential  planners  In 
this  area.  The  47-year-old  soft-spoken,  pipe- 
smoking  professor  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  wields  enonnous 
powers  over  critical  agenclee  relating  to 
America's  defenses.  l^e  Pentagon,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  are  only  a  few  such  gov- 
ernmental bodies  that  oome  under  his  per- 
sonal supervision.  Wlesner,  according  to  one 
high  Pentagon  source,  has  a  decisive  in- 
fluence upon  Robert  S.  McNamara's  own  de- 
fense theories. 

WIXSNES:    WE   SHOT7LD   TAKZ  CALCUUiTKD  BISICS 

According  to  a  personality  proflle  of  Wles- 
ner In  the  Sattirday  Review  (Dec.  10,  1060), 
the  MIT  professor  looks  upon  arms  control 
as  almost  a  crusade.  He  desires,  according 
to  the  article,  to  put  peace  explorers  in  the 
Wiilte  House,  in  the  State  Department,  in  the 
Pentagon,  In  the  Atomic  Energy  C<»nmis- 
slon  and  elsewhere  at  key  points.  While 
Wlesner  believes  any  arms  agreement  wltb 
the  Soviets  may  carry  calculated  risks,  the 
professor  also  stresses  that  science  must  de- 
velop such  an  overwhelming  case  in  support 
of  the  soundness  of  the  calculated  risk  phi- 
losophy that  the  fearful  politician  will  liave 
nothing  left  to  hide  behind. 

In  other  words,  we  should  take  calculated 
risks  In  reaching  a  disarmament  agreement 
with  a  nation  whlcli  has  vowed  it  will  ex- 
terminate us. 

Dr.  Wlesner,  also  like  McNamara  and  Bethe, 
has  declared  he  would  like  to  see  tbe  Soviet 
Union  increase  Its  ability  to  defend  Itself 
against  an  American  nticlear  attack.  The 
good  doctor  told  this  to  Soviet  and  American 
scientists  gathered  at  the  Sixth  Pugwash 
Disarmament  Conference  in  Moecow.  In  his 
November  29,  1960,  speech  to  this  group 
(which  I  have  before  me) ,  Wlesner  xuged  the 
Soviet  Union  to  develop  a  defense  system 
which  could  absorb  a  surprise  attack. 
Moreover,  Wlesner  gave  rather  detailed  in- 
formation to  the  Soviets  suggesting  how  they 
could  harden  their  own  missile  sites.  Like 
Bethe,  Wlesner  has  also  urged  the  United 
States  to  begin  scrapping  its  long-range 
bombers. 

What  makes  Wlesner's  proposals  on  defense 
matters  suspect  Is  that  he  seems  to  believe 
that  the  major  reason  we  cannot  oome  to 
terms  with  the  Sovleta  on  disarmament  Is 
due  to  what  he  euphemistically  calls  a  "seri- 
ous communication  block."  "Unfortun- 
ately," he  adds  in  the  I960  fall  Issue  of 
Daedalus.  "•  •  •  the  West  has  always  been 
suspicious  of  Soviet  proposals,  and  further- 
more has  generally  been  ultra-conservative 
In  the  Inspection  requirements  it  places  upon 
any  system." 

Such,  then,  are  aame  of  the  leading  dis- 
armament theoretlciana  and  practitioners  on 
the  New  Frontier.  What  Is  highly  disturb- 
ing to  many  military  men  is  the  common, 
pernicious  thought  threaded  through  their 
philosophies;  that  as  the  Soviet  Union 
achieves    nuclear    parity    with    the    United 


States,  that  as  its  defenses  get  increasingly 
better,  the  chance  for  war  grows  increasingly 
dim.  What,  truly,  could  be  more  Insane? 
Would  Sonny  Llston  have  felt  better  If  Floyd 
Patterson  had  had  a  better  defense  and  a 
stronger  right  arm? 

On  the  absurd  theory  that  America  would 
be  better  off  if  the  Soviets  begin  matching 
our  nuclear  power,  we  should  erect  a  national 
monument  to  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg 
for  supplying  the  Soviets  our  atomic  secrets. 

Is  it  true,  however,  that  the  disarmament 
theorists  have  Influenced  our  defense  strat- 
egy? The  available  evidence  suggest4s  that 
this  is.  Indeed,  the  case. 

It  now  develops.  In  fact,  that  our  present 
defense  policies  were  initiated  when  Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy  sent  two  professional 
disarmers — Walt  Wliltman  Rostow  (now 
State  Department  Planning  Counselor)  and 
Jerome  Wlesner — to  the  Pugwash  Conference 
in  Moecow  In  November  1960.  The  two 
went  to  discover  the  possibilities  of  disarma- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  today  that  this 
Conference  blueprinted  subsequent  New 
Frontier  moves  to  scrap  production  of  pro- 
vocative long-range  bombers,  to  yank  me- 
diiun-range  ballistic  missiles  from  Turkey 
and  Italy  and  to  refuse  to  deploy  an  anti- 
missile defense  system. 

On  March  30,  1961,  the  Chicago  Siui-Tlmes 
revealed  this  astounding  story  tiirough  its 
crackerjack  reporter,  Thomas  B.  Ross.  The 
substance  of  what  Roes  wrote  (which  first 
appeared  nationally  In  Human  Events  Apr. 
14. 1962)  bears  rep>eating  In  part: 

Ross  claimed  that  President  Kennedy's 
defense  message  of  1961  was  actually  sown 
in  hiish-htifih  talks  between  Rostow  and  So- 
viet Deputy  Foreign  Minister  'VaBily  V.  Ku2- 
netsov.  Kusnetsov,  according  to  Ross,  com- 
plained tiiat  in  order  to  achieve  any  progress 
in  relieving  tensions  between  East  and  West, 
the  United  States  should  abolish  its  provoca- 
tive weapons,  speclflcally  manned  bombers 
and  missiles  which  ring  the  Soviet  Union. 
Rostow,  said  Ross,  then  wrote  a  confidential 
memorandum  to  Kennedy  suggesting  we 
scrap  these  provocative  weapons  and  build 
up,  Instead,  a  defense  composed  of  allegedly 
invtilnerable  missiles,  such  as  the  Polaris, 
and  nonnuclear  forces.  According  to  Roes, 
Rostow's  advice  reverberated  in  Kennedy's 
first  defense  message.  The  White  House 
meetings,  where  the  final  defense  message 
went  through  a  threshing  process,  were  "di- 
rected." said  Ross,  by  Theodore  Sorensen.  the 
President's  Special  Counsel  who  was  a  con- 
scientious objector  during  the  Korean  war. 

Annong  the  weapons  deleted  from  the 
budget  that  year  (and  each  year  subse- 
quently) were  the  B-70  super  bomber  and 
the  antimissile  missile.  Each  of  these  weap- 
ons— including  the  purely  defensive  Nike- 
Zeus  antimissile  missile — were  labeled  pro- 
vocative weapons  for  varying  reasons. 

BOerOW     ICXMOSANDTTlf    SHAPSS    AMISICAN 
POUCIXS 

The  substance  of  the  Ross  story — never  de- 
nied despite  its  countless  repetitions  in  news 
media  and  before  Congress — has  clearly  l>een 
the  operating  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Certainly  it  must  be  rated  more  tiian  co- 
incidence that  Rostow's  reported  advice  has 
been  carried  out  in  detail:  We  have  stopped 
production  of  the  B-70  and  all  other  manned 
bombers;  despite  numerous  succeesful  test 
firings,  we  have  refused  to  deploy  a  Nike- 
Zeus  antimissile  defense  system;  Polaris  sub- 
marines are  replacing  our  oversea  lumbers 
and  nUssiles.  The  Roes  story,  once  felt  to  be 
sheer  hallucination,  must  now  be  regarded 
as  hard  fact.  Nor  is  It  difficult  to  believe  that 
our  unilateralists — with  their  weird  dla- 
armament theorlee — have  feverieiily  worked 
toward  abollahing  such  provocative  weafK 
ons.  If  the  United  States,  as  the  unilateral- 
ists believe,  would  be  better  off  if  the  Soviets 
began  matciilng  our  nuclear  power,  then 
why  Is  it  so  difficult  to  believe  tliat  we  have 


slowed  down  the  arms  race  unilaterally  to 
allow  the  Soviets  a  chance  to  catch  up? 

The  diehard  skeptic  may  still  doubt  that 
the  Rostow-Wlesner  mission  framed  our  de- 
fense policies.  But  what  certainly  can  be 
proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  liberal's 
doubt  is  that  the  unilateralists  have  heav- 
ily favored  the  disarmament  steps  outlined 
in  the  Ross  story.  Mr.  Nltze,  Dr.  Wleener  and 
Dr.  Bethe,  as  we  have  seen,  iiave  publicly 
expressed  their  opinions  we  should  relegate 
to  the  Junkyard  our  long-range  bombers  and 
missiles  overseas.  Few  question  they  are 
headed  in  that  direction  today. 

The  argtiments  against  deploying  an  anti- 
missile missile  in  the  United  States  Is  Im- 
mersed in  technical  detail,  Intraservice 
rivalry  and  politics.  But  the  one.  clear  and 
decisive  fact  that  emerges  is  that  the  uni- 
lateral disarmers  have  energetically  worked 
to  see  It  killed  off  permanently.  The  chief 
military  reporter  for  the  pro-New  Frontier 
Washington  Poet  (John  O.  Norrls)  enlight- 
ened the  public  on  tills  score  January  20. 
Wrote  Norrls:  "President  Kennedy  has  taken 
a  calculated  risk  in  deferring  any  missile 
defense  of  American  cities  and  defense  cen- 
ters tmtU  the  late  1960's." 

While  Norrls  stressed  that  some  military 
men  think  this  is  a  sound  gamble,  he  also 
related : 

"Some  of  President  Kennedy's  advisers, 
moreover,  argue  that  building  an  xirban  mis- 
sile defense  system  would  be  provocative 
in  Uiat  Rtissia  would  have  to  follow  svilt  and 
the  arms  race  would  be  accelerated." 

We  know  that  the  man  who  ciiamplons 
the  calctilated  risk  philosophy.  Dr.  Wles- 
ner, also  firmly  opp>ose8  oiu*  deploying  an 
urban  defense  system.  He  told  this  to  So- 
viet and  American  scientists  gathered  at  the 
Ptigwash  Disarmament  Conference  both  he 
and  Rostow  attended.  Said  the  good  doctor 
in  his  Noveml}er  29,  1960,  speech:  "It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  a  missile  deterrent  sys- 
tem would  be  unbalanced  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  higiily  effective  antimissile  defense 
system  and  if  it  appears  possible  to  develop 
one,  the  agreements  should  explicitly  pro- 
hibit the  development  and  deplojrment  of 
such  systems." 

Refusing  to  heed  Wlesner,  however,  the 
Soviets  earlier  this  year  l>egan  to  unbal- 
ance the  defense  picture  by  deploying  one 
fully  operational  antimissile  installation 
near  Leningrad.  Wlesner  refused  to  be  pro- 
voked. In  the  June  23  Saturday  Evening 
Poet,  New  York  Herald-Tribune  reporters 
Earl  Uliell  and  Stuart  H.  Ijootj  publicly  re- 
vealed Wlesner's  role  in  getting  Kennedy  this 
year  to  shelve  deployment  of  our  succees- 
fully  tested  Nike-Zeus  missile.  The  authors 
report  tiiat  "Wlesner  had  advised  the  Presi- 
dent, 'Don't  deploy  Nike-Zeus  •  •  'keep  it 
in  research  and  development.'  " 

Still,  people  will  ask:  How  can  you  say 
we're  disarming?  What,  for  example,  is 
wrong  with  gradually  substituting  Polaris- 
bearing  submarines  in  the  North  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean,  as  we  are  doing  and  as 
the  Rostow  memo  suggests,  for  long-range 
bombers  and  missiles  based  overseas?  lant 
the  Polaris  a  supersleek,  modem,  invulner- 
able weapon? 

The  Polaris-bearing  subs  are,  indeed, 
superb  weapons  in  our  atomic  arsenal.  But 
the  evidence  suggests  tliat  Polaris  subs 
should  be  supplemental  to.  not  a  substitute 
for,  land-based  missiles  and  bombers  over- 
seas. 

It  is  agreed  upon  by  most  military  men 
that  the  only  weapons  wlUch  could  definitely 
dig  out  Soviet  offensive  missiles  in  hard- 
ened sites  are  the  powerful  nuclear  warheads 
wtilch  today  only  long-range  bombers — not 
missiles,  least  of  all  Polaris  mlsellee — are 
c^>able  of  delivering. 

When  It  comes  to  invulnerability,  this 
point  should  be  added.  On  AprU  17  of  this 
year  ttie  Defense  Department  adnUtted  the 
Soviet  Union's  antimissile  Installation  near 
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LenlnBTBd    mm   capftble    erf    ahooUng    down  Istratlon.  U  b«lng  In  large  part  canceled  out  would  do  moat  good.     Some  of  thU  money 

nuclear-Upped    tntannedlate    range    PolarU  or  dl«manU«d.     A  new  and   nonprovocaUv©  waa  shown  to  be  waated.    Other  investments 

rpit-«'«»     "^  Itind  ot  arsenal   Is   being  eavphoalxed  In   lu  returned  Immense  dividends. 

Tb*  nml  du*  ••   to  why   the   anna  coa-  place.  Tlie  result,  overall,  was  to  be  an  unrivaled 

trol  BdTlMn  hmiw  »»*»«*^  this  weapon.  I  be-  The    olBclal    record    shows    the    following:  army  of  US  stratetrlc  power,  assuring  nuclear 

ItoTe    lies   wltll  nr^'***— '  key   admlnistraUon  Bombers  are  being  sent  to  the  scrap  heap,  superiority  at  all  costs.     A  fuU   look  at  the 

disarmament     •«lTto»— Arthur     I.     Waskow.  Thor  and  Jupiter  mi.s*ile»  are  being  removed  lu^senal  planned  during  the  Elsenhower  years 

yfmakow    haa    spaUad    out    the    PolarU    phi-  from    bases    in    Europe.      Navy    carriers    are  follows: 

loaaphj  M  eeen  thtough  the  eyee  ot  the  dia-  headed  for  a  cutback.    Some  big  bases  over-  ^^^y,    ^me-uxi  $     nucUar    araeiuxl    ia    to    be 

armen.    A  taiaf  took  Into  WaakoWs  Influence  seas  are  being  closed.  stTcamlined 

on  th.  New  Prootter.  thereioce.  U  In  order  Funds     for     future      weapons       nioreover  planned   by   the   Eisen- 

H.  1.  a  coauthor  ot  'The  Uberal  Papers'  have  been  reduce!  or  e.uninaled     as  in  the  admlnlstna.on  for  the  mld- 

and  the  sole  author  ot  "The  Limits  of   De-  cases  of  the  R^  70  bomb«>r  and  Uie  bkybuit  loeos- 

fense."      Both    books    stress    the    need    for  missile.     Future  production  of  nuclear  ma- 

unilateral  disarmament  steps  by  the  United  teruls    is    to    be    s:  <wed.      Nuclear    arms    are          B  47    bombers io^ 

States.     Carl  Kajsan.  a  chief  coordinator  of  being     froBen"  at   their  present  stage  of  de-          B  52   bombers 630 

disarmament    plans    for    the    White    House,  velopment   through    a   partial    test    b.in   Just          B  58   bt)mber8 80 

says  Waakow"8  books  are  useful  in  disarma-  worked  out  with  Russia                                                  Thf^    missiles 60 

ment  piannlng.     In  addlUon,  the  US.  Arms  The   Kennedy   ddministratlon.   responsible          Jupiter    missiles 45 

Controi    and    Dlsannament    Agency,    which  for  the  drastic  change,  sees   this  change   m         Atlas    missiles l-b 

Kaysen  stresses  has  a  heavy  Impact  on  De-  vital  and  necessary,  and  is  convinced  it  wiU          Titan  missiles l-b 

fense  Secretary  McNamara's  own  thinking  on  not  endanger  security.     The  United  States,  it          Pnlaru    missiles 464 

defense  matters,  hi»  sbeUed  out  hard-earned  u  claimed.  Is  entering  a  period  of  uuavoid-          Mlnuteman   missiles eoo 

taxpayer    doUara    to    fst    Waskow    to    draft  able       nuclear      stalemate      requiring      new  To    this  as   planned   by   the   Kennedy 

disarmament      prnpnsals      for      the      United  strategy      As  described  by  some  admlnlstra-  administration  for  the  late  1960'8: 

States.    Thus  WsakoiWS  words  on  the  Polaris  tion  officials,  the  strategy  has  a  theme:    'The          ^  ^^   bombers 0 

should  be  carefully  scrutlnlaeil.  more  we  arm  the  le«  secure  we  get."                         g  53    bombers 0 

pououa  CAifNOT  oaCK  RsamavkD  BOVTVT  BASKS  QUALM3    moM    HisTosT                              &  5a   bombers 0 

On    pages    ISl    and    132    of    "The    Uberal  Many  authorities  In  the  Military  Establish-          T^^^    missiles 0 

Papers,"  Waskow  says:  '"The  Polaris  Itself  Is  ment.  who  now  are  silenced,  think  the  new          Jupiter   missiles o 

notbeUevedtobeaprovocatlveweapon.be-  strategy  adds  up  to  a  type  of  Intentional  and          AU'»»    missiles u 

cause   It   can  be   so  managed    as   to  be   in-  one-aided  disarmament.                                                  „  !*",    °"^\" jTl 

capable  of  attacWnc  an  enemy's  atomic  force.  They  point  back  to  the  twenties.  f.>Ilowlng          PolarU    missiles     000 

ThU  U  thought  to  be  true  because  the  mega-  World  War  I.  and  to  the  late  forties,  follow-          Mlnuteman    missiles -+  »&u 

tonnage  of  the  Polarts  missile  U  too  small  to  ing  World  War  II.    In  1922  the  United  SUtes  Nuclear     weapons     and    delivery     systems 

crack  through  hardened  missile  bases  or  to  entered   Into  an   agreement   to  limit   navies,  equaling  30  to  40  billion  tons  of  TNT. 

kill   a  hidden  baa*  with  a  near  mUs.     Nor  only  to  have  Japan  violate  that  agreement.  Nuclear    weapons    and     delivery    systems 

U  the  Polaris.  laonelHirt  at  sea  with  all  the  united   States    decided,    even    so.    that    dU-  equaling  2  billion  tons  of  TNT. 

difficulties  at  pradsrty  accurate  aiming  that  armament    by    example    on    lU    part    would  ^^^y   na^ny    military   men   are  concerned : 

a  ship  enoountara.  capable  of  direct  hits  on  lead  others  to  disarm.  j^    addition   to  sharp   cutback   In   avaUable 

mobile  mlasUea."  B\ents    then    led    toward    World    War    n.  ^  3.   nuclear  punch,   there    U  thU  fact:    No 

In  addition,  Waakow  relates  that  In  order  After  World  War  n.  the  United  States  again  ^^^^  strategic  bomber,  missile,  or  space- 
to  "avoid  turning  tbe  PolarU  Into  a  provoc-  disarmed— thU  time  without  any  agreement.  weapons  system  Is  now  under  serious  devel- 
atlTe  •  •  •  weapon  the  Navy  would  like  to  The  Korean  war  followe<I  when  Commu-  opment  for  the  late  IBOO's. 
restrict  the  nnmbar  of  Its  PolarU  subma-  nUU  decided  the  United  states  was  too  weak  ^^  Kennedy's  view  of  strategy  differs 
rlnee  to  no  mora  tlian  46."  Is  there  any  link  to  resUt  aggression  sharply  from  that  of  hU  predecessor.  Oen- 
between  such  tHacrtelng  and  the  fact  that  Military  authorlUes  now  express  concern  ^^^j  Elsenhower.  It  Is  charged  by  present 
McWamara  has  aelMduled  construction  of  a  that  the  United  States  may  be  repeaUng  the  offlclais.  overemphasUed  nuclear  warfare  and 
total  of  only  41   PolarU  submarines?  mistakes  of   the   past — endangering  Its  own  bi^iy    neglected    conventional    forcee.      Tlie 

Again  and  again.  It  seems  we  have  taken  security  In  pursuit  of  a  fancy  slogan.     Heads  ,jjj^  ^^^  ^^  ^  reduce  the  US.  potential  for 

unilateral  disarmament  steps.    Fven  the  so-  of  US.  armed  services  srlmply  do  not  buy  the  overkill  with  nuclear  weapons,  and   to  beef 

called     ultimate     weapon — the     solid-fueled  slogan.   "The   more  we   arm  the   lees  secure  ^^p  nonnuclear  forces. 

BfClnuteman  ICBBC— has  been  tampered  with  we  geU"  ,.„«,-  irr^mn  statts  has  rrrr  hack,  nucleas- 

by  the   dlsarmen.     /net  a  few   weeks  after  Instead,    the   Joint    Chiefs   of   Staff,   often  "^""^  "^"^f'J'V^^^^^^^'^  nlcleae 

Defense  Secretary  MeNamara  had  given  hU  with  unanimity,  have  opposed  almost  ail  of  weakons  »ioi^j«3 

defense  budget  to  OoBgrees  thU  year.  News-  the  arms  cutbacks  now  being  put  Into  effect.  Radical  cutbacks,  as  a  result,  have  been  put 

week  examined  tba  tampering.     On  Febru-  Op>poslUon  Is  beginning  to  build  In  Congress  into   effect  where   nuclear   weapons  systems 

ary  11    1»68   It  reported:  "In  recent  months,  as  well.  are  concerned.    What  the  record  shows: 

the  Dnlt«l  State.  In  a  variety  of  ways,  has  ^^^^.  ^^^.  ^„^  ,^,^„  ^^  *  vuixxa.  ^   ^^  ^^Z:' J^^J ^^^^Jr^urr.^;}^ 

huUcated    ita   wOltncnaaa   to    'manage'    the  otaukmatst  ^  ®*^-    ^      ^  down  to  300  by  next  summer, 

mrmm  race— ttxa  word  "diaarmament"  U  still  ^           »  entirely  abandoned  by   1966.     Power  of  the 

treated  gingerly  •  •  •  The  number  of  Mln-  Concern.  In  large  measure,  comes  down  to  ^^^  ^0^,^,  j^^  ^  ^.^  ^^^^  jq  megatons; 

utemsn  planned  tor  1968,  for  example,  has  ^^-  that  U.  equal  to  more  than  10  million  tons 

been  cut  back  tnm  the  counterforce  number  Why  abandon  known  superiority  over  Rus-  ^  ^NT 

of  2.000  requested  by  the  Air  Force  to  960.  »1»  to  settle  for  a  nuclear  stalemate — or  less?  j^_^a   bomber:   Production  waa  halted  de- 

The  United  Btattr  has  also  agreed  to  refrain  I»  it  safe  to  rely  only  on  missiles  for  long-  spite  congressional  desire   to  continue,  and 

from    daTelopinc    apaea    weapons,    such    as  term  defense?    Is  enough  stress  being  placed  ^i^g  operaUonal  fleet  was  frozen  at  630  planes. 

bombs  In  orbit.  Ivplytng  the  Soviets  should  on  future  weapons  to  prevent  a  technological  yome  models  wUl  be  scrapped  Inside  6  years; 

do  the  same."  Pearl  Harbor?     In  short.  U  the  Nation  being  others  presumably  can  be  kept  flying  a  few 

And  so  It  goeai    Wbo.  now.  can  seriously  ImperUed  by  "quick  look"  decisions?  y^ars  after  that.    In  the  latest  model,  the  H 

doubt  that  oar  nnllataral  dlaumament  ad-  Behind  the  concern  U  a  set  of  facU.  now  series,    the    B-  62    will    carry    more    than    50 

vUers  are  th|i>ptTif  amjirte^n  military  policy?  fully  emerging,  of  the  changes  being  made  In  megatons  over  a  lO.OCO-mlle  range. 

the  Eisenhower  strategy  that  was  designed  to  3-68    bomber:    The   production    line    was 

carry  thU  country  through  the  decade  of  the  shut  down  last  autumn — eUso  over  congres- 

[From  UB.  News  *  World   Report,   Aug.   5.  ^g^-g  sioual  oppoelUon — after  about  80  planes  were 

^9^\  Oeneral  EUenhower.  In  a  succession  of  8  earmarked  for  combat-type  duty.    ThU  plane 

la  Vnnma  SrAias  Oivxho   Up   in   thx   Axjcs  defense  budgets  totaling  $316  billion,  started  carries    a    15-megaton    load    at    supersonic 

Baca?  building  a  shield  of  overwhelming  strategic  speeds. 

(IfoT*. United  Btataa  has  already  started  power.    Bombers  were  produced  by  the  many  RS-70  bomber:   Planned  by  the  Air  Force 

disarming,  on  Its  own,  and  at  a  fast  clip,  hundreds,  and  others  were  rushed  to  the  as  bomber  of  the  1970's.  but  held  up  in  de- 
Bases  are  *«»«»»g  dismantled,  botnbers  drawing  boards.  More  than  1.300  long-range  velopment  stage.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
scrapped,  ztew  aaapntM  eot  back  or  shelved,  missiles  were  provided  for  to  complement  the  and  many  Members  of  Congress  want  to  see 
Project  to  buOd  a  VA.  anenal  erf  overwhelm-  bomber  force.  it  in  production,  but  chances  are  slim. 
Ing  superiority  baa  baan.  abaikdoned.  It's  of-  Money  was  provided  for  work  on  missile-  Thor  missile:  Four  bases  In  England,  with 
ft«»i*i  poUey — baaad  on  thU  theory:  "The  firing  submarines  and  bomber-launched  mis-  60  medium-range  missiles  capable  of  reach- 
more  we  arm  tba  laaa  aacure  we  get.")  aUes.     Funds  were   Invested   in   research   on  Ing    into    Rvissls,    were    ordered    dismantled 

A  majOT  upheaval  In  XJJS.  defenses  U  now  nuclear  planes,  antimissile  missiles  and  neu-  shortly    after    Soviet    Rusala    withdrew    Its 

tr^h^ng  piaoa.  tron  bombs.  mlssUes  from  Cuba. 

A    vast    "Ml    varied   arsenal    at    strategle  Many    avenues    of    research    were    opened.  Jupiter  missile:  Bases  In  Italy  and  Turkey. 

piawTM^  ^  tbe  Klsenhower  admin-  Money  was  placed  where  experu  thought  it  with  a  total  of  45  missiles,  were  ordered  aban- 
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doned.  They  had  Just  become  operational 
at  a  cost  of  $665  million. 

Skybolt  missiles:  Designed  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  bomber  force  well  Into  the  IBTO's, 
this  project  was  kUled,  although  Britain, 
which  was  to  share  the  missile,  protested 
strongly. 

Nlke-ZeuB  missile  killer:  Army  requests  to 
put  thU  antimissile  missile  around  U.S. 
cities  were  refused,  over  strong  protests  from 
Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  project  has  been 
scrapped  In  the  search  for  a  substitute. 

MUltary  satellites:  The  Midas  "spy"  satel- 
lite was  killed  after  a  decUlon  that  15  extra 
minutes'  warning  of  missile  attack  was  not 
worth  the  millions  still  required  to  perfect 
it.  Numerous  other  military  space  projects 
"^  have  been  abandoned  or  delayed. 

Navy  carriers:  Signs  point  to  a  cut  of  as 
much  as  one-third  In  the  Navy's  fleet  of  16 
attack  carriers.  Construction  U  being  de- 
layed on  an  additional  new  carrier  author- 
ized by  Congress  last  year. 

Oversea  bases:  Flying  bases  In  England, 
Morocco.  Spain,  France,  Guam,  and  else- 
where have  been  or  will  be  shut  down. 
Prospects  are  for  further  wlthdrawaU  from 
overseas,  possibly  Involving  one  of  the  two 
Army  dlvUlons  in  Korea  and  some  60,000 
men  In  Europe. 

Atomic  production:  The  aim  U  to  shut 
down  half  of  the  Nation's  14  major  plants 
manufacturing  nuclear  materUU  for  weap- 
ons. The  admlnUtratlon  feeU  that  the  pres- 
ent stockpile  U  bigger  than  any  demand  It 
can  foresee. 

Nuclear  test  ban :  The  United  States  alone 
took  the  Initiative  In  stispendlng  atmospheric 
tests  In  June  as  evidence  of  good  faith  before 
formal  test  ban  talks  with  Russia.  Military 
requests  to  continue  testing  were  set  aside. 

VIXWS    or    MnJTAST    T«*nT««« WOXXnS    ABOX7T 

ruromx 

What  does  thU  add  up  to? 

Testimony  released  after  doeed-door  hear- 
ing of  Congress  tells  one  part  of  the  story. 
Worry  about  the  future  U.S.  military  posi- 
tion is  being  expressed  on  a  scale  not  equaled 
In  recent  years. 

Gen.  CurtU  E.  Leliay.  Air  Foroe  Chief 
of  Staff,  challenged  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  on  the  new  strategy. 
He  disclosed  also  that  he  had  appealed  di- 
rectly to  Mr.  Kennedy — to  no  avail — after 
almost  $6  billion  was  cut  from  the  original 
Air  Force  budget. 

Service  rivalries  were  set  aside  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  opposing  cuts  by  the  ad- 
ministration's top  civilians  In  the  Pentagon. 

Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 
told  Congress  that  he  had  recommended 
continuing  both  the  Air  Force's  R8-70  and 
the  Skybolt.  He  was  not  "horse  trading" 
with  the  Air  Force  in  giving  thU  support, 
he  said.  These  were  "purely  military  Judg- 
ments." 

Adm.  George  W.  Anderson,  then  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  supported  Air  Force  pro- 
grams and  the  Army's  Nlke-Zeus.  He  fa- 
vored extending  the  life  of  bombers,  he  ex- 
plained, because  of  doubts  about  the  reli- 
ability of  missiles. 

It  was  General  LeMay  who  came  fcvward 
with  the  most  emphasU.  He  disclosed  that 
the  budget  as  sent  to  Congress  had  been 
shorn  by  the  admlnUtratlon  of  $381  million 
sought  for  100  more  Mlnuteman  mlaallea, 
$543  million  for  the  R8-70  and  $464  million 
for  the  Skybolt. 

This  exchange  then  took  place  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Department 
Appropriations : 

Representative  Gxxau>  R.  Fobo,  Republi- 
can, of  Michigan.  With  the  decUlon  on  the 
RS-70  and  with  the  decision  on  Skybolt, 
with  the  decUlon  In  the  lUnutonan  area, 
as  you  look  down  the  road,  General  Lelfay, 
to  1968  and  years  thereafter,  do  you  feel 
our  strategic  poet\ire  will  be  as  strong,  rela- 
tively speaking,  as  it  U  today? 


General  LkMat.  You  have  to  visualize 
what  the  threat  U  going  to  be  at  that  time. 
At  thU  moment,  I  would  say  no,  and  that 
U  what  worries  me  •  •  •.  You  cannot  buy 
back  time,  1^.  Ford. 

Representative  Foao.  Do  you  accept  the 
philosophy  that  mutual  deterrence  or  nu- 
clear stalemate  is  Inevitable? 

General  LeMat.  No,  I  do  not  accept  that 
philosophy  at  all. 

I  think  It  U  a  dangerous  philosophy  to 
say:  Well,  a  stalemate  Is  going  to  exist,  we 
cannot  do  anything  about  It;  therefore  we 
do  nothing.  If  we  accept  mutual  deterrence, 
thU  will,  I  think,  Inevitably  lead  to  defeat. 

A  maglnot  mentality?  Main  opposition  of 
Oeneral  LeMay  and  others  to  the  cutback  in 
U.S.  strategic  forces  U  this:  An  all-missile 
stalemate  force  U  Inflexible.  It  represents 
dangerous  maglnot  line  thinltlng  that  could 
leave  the  United  States  open  to  disaster  if  an 
enemy  came  up  with  an  antimissile  defense 
or  dramatic,  new  offensive  weapons. 

Reliability  of  missiles,  testimony  makes 
clear,  U  far  from  proven.  Accuracy  U  not 
up  to  standards  originally  set.  The  chart 
which  appears  below  gives  an  indication  of 
today's  missile  reliability. 

Oeneral  LeMay  insUts  that  claims  made 
In  behalf  of  Soviet  defenses  against  U.S. 
bombers  are  far  overstated.  Argument  U 
made  than  manned-weapon  systems  will 
always  be  needed — In  the  air  or  in  space. 
DIssatUfactlon  U  expressed  at  cuts  made  In 
Air  Force  projects  that  look  forward  to  possi- 
ble space  warfare. 

All  that  U  on  the  record,  as  released  by 
committees  of  Congress. 

Not  on  the  record — censored  from  publica- 
tion on  policy  grounds — U  another  side  of 
the  story. 

ThU  other  side  concerns  what  many  top 
military  men  consider  to  be  a  softheaded 
philosophy  about  relations  with  Russia.  The 
Idea  that  the  United  States  can  lead  Russia 
to  disarmament  by  first  partially  disarming 
Itself,  to  set  an  example. 

Military  men  In  large  numbers  contend 
that  President  Kennedy  and  hU  chief  aid 
for  defense,  Mr.  McNamara,  are  "beguiled" 
by  thU  philosophy. 

TBI  FKACZ  SraATSGISTS  AND  THK  BPUULL  THEOBT 

Just  what  U  this  philosophy — and  whose 
Ult? 

One  civilian  witness  before  Congress  de- 
scribed It  in  these  words : 

"An  arms  race  U  very  much  like  an  argu- 
ment. The  spiral  will  never  turn  downward 
imtll  one  party  reduces  its  armaments,  even 
by  a  small  amount  at  first.  •  *  •  In  the 
main  area  of  military  spending,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  UJB.,  as  the  country  with  by 
far  the  greatest  overkill  capacity,  has  to  be 
the  first  to  take  thU  step.  Certainly,  the 
party  that  U  behind  In  the  race  U  not  likely 
to  be  the  first  to  do  so." 

John  T.  McNaughton,  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  an  arms- 
control  expert,  says  that  "arms  control" 
measures  need  not  necessarily  be  negotiated 
and  based  on  formal  treaties.  He  feeU  that 
arms  control  can  be  achieved  by  starting  with 
"unilateral  acts" — one  country  taking  the 
lead. 

Essentially  the  same  view  U  shared  by 
other  top  civilian  advisers.  Among  them  are 
several  key  members  of  Mr.  McNamara's  team 
of  "whiz  kids"  at  the  Pentagon,  as  well  as 
Jerome  B.  Wlesner,  Presidential  science  ad- 
viser; Carl  Kaysen,  White  House  arms  control 
expert:  and  Walt  Whitman  Roetow,  policy 
planner  at  the  State  Department.  These 
men  are  sometimes  called  the  peace  strate- 
gists. 

Outside  the  Government,  PhysicUt  Hans 
Bethe,  of  Cornell,  U  credited  with  being  the 
most  Influential  strategist  for  peace.  Dr. 
Bethe  plays  a  role  of  unofllclal  adviser  sim- 
ilar to  one  played  by  Dr.  Edward  Teller — 
exponent  of  a  "hard  line"  toward  Russia — 
dtiring  the  Elsenhower  admlnUtratlon. 


These  men  are  described  by  military  lead- 
ers are  being  extremely  Influential  In  alter- 
ing national  strategy. 

"Nonprovocatlve"  arms:  "In  2  years,"  ex- 
plains one  military  man,  "there  has  emerged 
In  this  country  a  military  philoeophy  devel- 
oped by  civilians  that  predicts  a  nuclear 
standoff,  with  both  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia possessing  absolute  ability  to  destroy  the 
other. 

"Arms  controllers  think  the  rUk  of  war 
can  be  lessened  by  making  our  forces  "non- 
provocatlve.'  Hardened  missiles,  to  be  used 
only  In  retaliation,  are  nonprovocatlve.  But 
antimlssiles  are  not  to  be  pushed  hard  be- 
cause they  coiold  only  serve  to  provoke  the 
arms  race.  Space  weapons  are  very  provoca- 
tive. And  bombers  must  be  abandoned  be- 
cause they  are  good  only  as  a  'first  strike' 
weapon  and  are,  therefore,  extremely  provoc- 
ative. 

"If  thU  philosophy  U  pursued  without 
restraint  of  any  kind  on  the  Russians,  the 
result  could  be  disastrous.  You  end  up  with 
the  United  States  unilaterally  disarming  it- 
self of  everything  except  Mlnuteman  and 
PolarU  missiles  In  the  strategic  field.  You 
asstune  a  lasting  stalemate,  but  thU  supposes 
that  the  Russians  are  standing  still  on  anti- 
mlssiles, giant  warheads,  space  weapons. 
ThU  U  the  road  to  a  secondclass  military 
posture  In  Just  a  few  years." 

An  expert  on  military  affairs  adds  thU 
note: 

"The  Influence  of  civilian  arms  controllers 
has  been  tremendous  and  it  accounts.  In 
Ifu'ge  part,  for  the  defense-only  nature  of 
our  strategic  outlook,  our  depreciatory  atti- 
tude toward  any  thought  of  winning  and  our 
attitude  of  resignation  toward  further  In- 
creases in  Russia's  relative  military  position. 

"We  have  a  great  force  today — a  superior- 
ity. But  while  enjoying  thU  superiority  we 
are  making  all  kinds  of  decisions  about  the 
future  that  will  reduce  our  firepower  by  a 
very  wide  percentage.  In  other  words,  we 
are  deciding  to  get  along  without  the  vast 
firepower  of  bombers,  but  giving  no  serious 
effort  to  a  next  generation  of  weaix>ns  to 
make  up  the  difference." 

Civilian  arms  controllers,  brought  under 
fire,  reply  that  they  recognize  there  U  a 
risk  Involved.  But  they  consider  the  risk  of 
a  continuing  arms  race  to  be  much  greater. 
The  arms  race,  in  their  view,  can  lead  either 
to  national  bankruptcy  or  to  a  war  of  anni- 
hilation. 

administration's    position:    X7.s.    powkb    is 
OEOwnvc 

Secretary  McNamara  decries  the  charge 
that  the  United  States  U  In  any  way  weak- 
ening its  defenses.  He  sees  American  power 
growing,  not  decreasing,  In  overall  effective- 
ness. 

It  U  a  rapid  Increase  in  numbers  of  mU- 
siles  that  gives  the  administration  confi- 
dence. As  bombers  are  phased  out,  new 
missiles  are  coming  In  at  the  rate  of  one  a 
day.  More  than  $30  billion  has  gone  into 
this  missile  force. 

That  picture  in  more  detail: 

Atlas:  A  force  of  126  Atlas  missiles  U  now 
In  position,  all  within  range  of  the  Soviet 
heartland.  They  carry  warheads  of  4  to  8 
megatons.  Because  some  are  "soft"  and  es- 
pecially vulnerable,  and  none  react  Instan- 
taneously to  firing  orders,  they  will  be  re- 
placed in  another  few  years. 

Titan:  Now  In  "silos"  In  Western  States 
are  64  Titan  I  missiles.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  64  Titan  II's  will  be  added.  Titans  are 
America's  mightiest  missiles,  with  warheads 
of  close  to  20  megatons  each.  Outlook  U 
for  phasing  out  the  slower-reacting  Titan  I 
and  retaining  only  the  instant-flrlng  Titan 

n. 

Mlnuteman:  A  first  wing  of  160  aolld- 
fueled  Mlnutemans  U  Installed  In  Montana, 
and  others  are  now  going  Into  place  In 
North  and  South  Dakota.  By  1966  the 
United  States  will  possess  960  Mlnutemans  In 
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•hMTX"  altas.    Tbm  Air  Ft>re«  la  uking  for 

PolaxU:  The  program  under  way  adlM  for 
a  foroa  at  41  rtileiti  flflm  nibmarlnae.  Al- 
r«Ml7  kt  see  are  10  a<  theaa  wltta  IS  mieeUee 
•ecta.  By  1967 — •  total  of  966  mt— ll»e.  ready 
to  be  and  tnn  deep  under  the  see  Ad- 
vencea  In  irrhaail  fchnoiogy  have  Increaaed 
the  ptincta  at  both  Mlnutcman  and  Polarla 
more  than  1  megaton. 

U  S.  nuclear  foreea.  It  la  held.  wtU  never 
lack  the  power  to  rtaatiiiy  Rueala  many  tlmee 
orer.  Thla  la  hakl  true  by  Mr.  McNamara 
eTen  though  the  trend  la  away  from  botnbera 
and  mlaallea  with  a  "big  b€ua«"  to  Minute- 
man  and  Polarla  mlMllee  with  a  relatively 
"email  bang.** 

Secretary  lidtamara.  at  the  aame  time. 
InalaU  that  the  aeeorlty  at  the  United  Statea 
depends  on  mor*  than  an  arsenal  o/  strategic 
weapons. 

He  w&nta  a  "flaodble  reeponae"  that  will 
enable  thla  country  to  stand  up  to  a  limited- 
war  crlsla  without  harlng  to  reeort — at  the 
first  abot  at  a  rtfle — to  all-out  nuclear  war- 
fare. 

In  recent  niootha,  Mr.  McNamara  potnta 
out,  there  haa  (Men  an  Increase  of  80  percent 
In  US.  tactical  nuclear  foreea  in  Western 
Buropei  a  45-p«reent  Increase  in  combat- 
ready  Army  dlrtalaoa:  SO-percent  expansion 
of  the  number  at  Air  Force  tactical  squad- 
rons, and  aoO-peroent  increase  In  guerrllla- 
type  forces. 

Military  apendlny  haa  gone  from  $415 
billion  In  the  laat  year  at  the  Klseiiha>wer 
administration  to  (61  billion  for  the  fiscal 
year  just  startlxic. 

Cutback  o<  the  BS-70.  canceUaUon  ot  Sky- 
bolt,  withdrawal  at  bombers  were  made,  ad- 
mlnlatratlon  oilrlala  aay,  not  primarily  be- 
cauaa  thaaa  waapona  are  "provocatlTe"  or 
have  no  uarfiilnaai — but  because  even  a  $51 
billion  budgat  wont  buy  everything  that 
military  men  aak  for. 


A  aovisT  THBXMr:  aai>< 


or   AM   ASMS    BBEAJC- 


A  growing  worry  to  military  men  is  the 
danger  that  Ruaala  may  be  moving  faster 
than  the  United  Statea  toward  breakthroughs 
to    new    weapoBa.      The     main     areas    of 


AnthnlaaUe  deftoise.  Russia  Is  thought 
to  be  spendlaf  aa  moeh  on  defenaea  against 
mlaallea  aa  on  oflenalve  mlssllee.  At  stake  is 
the  future  effecttveneaa  of  virtually  the  en- 
tire UJS.  stratagle  lorea.  If  Ruaala  succeeds  In 
perfecting  a  miaatta  klUar. 

Superterror  weapon.  A  alngle  100-megaton 
warhead  dropped  oa  Hew  York  would  deetroy 
practically  everything  for  roughly  20  mllee 
in  an  dlrectlona  and  create  flreetorms  and 
fallout  covering  whole  Btatee.  Heavyweight 
nuclear  taata  and  roeket  shota  in  the  Pacific 
laat  autumn  Indicate  the  Bovleta  are  de- 
veloping mlaallaa  to  carry  warheads  of  mam- 
moth proportlona. 


KUVG   SXTPCRIOKITT 


SSB  woeaT 

or   VM.   TO 

"nie  Russians,  tt  Is  ecnceded,  already  have 
the  capability  oi  erMtlng  and  bringing 
down  hydrogen  hnnba  on  targeta.  Experts 
say  thla  la  aa  Inadlelaot  way  to  wage  war. 
Othera  main  tain  H  la  Just  a  start — that 
there  la  no  teOliif  wliat  typea  of  new  weap- 
ona  are  being  worked  on  for  as  yet  unknown 
military  uae  by  So^rlai  Basala. 

The  Uhlted  States,  by  contrast,  is  deecrlbed 
aa  gcrfng  alow  with  weapons  of  the  futxire  that 
tend  to  appear  ipseulattve  and  coetly.  No 
new  strateglo  weapoos  ayateui  is  under  serl- 
oua  developmsni  at  this  time  in  the  United 
Statea. 

Stefan  T.  Poaaopy.  of  Stanford's  Hoover 
Institution,  a  leading  authority  on  military 
affatra.  elalina  that  America's  failure  to  mod- 
emlae  tta  weapcoa  plaeea  the  Nation  in  dan- 
ger at  a  "imnlaaff  and  technological  Pearl 
Barbar."    Dr.    Foasonya    view,    shared    by 


numbers  at  others.  Is  given  in  detail  in  the 
article  appearing  immediately  below. 

Concern,  overall.  Is  growing  rapidly  at  this 
time  over  the  upheaval  In  US.  defenses. 

America's  declining  power  In  relation  to 
Russia  is  the  big  worry  now. 

Another — for  the  future— is  Red  China's 
approaching  status  as  an  atomic  power. 
That  Is  Just  a  matter  of  time.  The  prospect 
of  a  nuclear  armed  and  unrestrained  Red 
China  creates  additional  concern  In  a  perltxl 
when  the  United  States  appears  to  many  to 
be  cutting  bcick.  not  beefing  up.  for  danger 
ahead. 

Missiles    Mainstay  of  the  future — How  reli- 
able are  they* 

Tsar  axcoao  or  LONc-aAJfcx  ua.  iiiafiu.ss 
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Souri*    r.S.  Air  Force  r«conis.  throuci>  J«iiy  W,  I«6J. 

What  the  experts  say  (from  hearings  be- 
fore the  House  Subcommittee  on  Defense  De- 
partment Appropriations )  : 

Adm.  George  W.  Anderson.  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations:  "•  •  •  have  some  doubts  aa  to 
the  reliability  of  the  missiles  In  the  period 
we  are  talking  about.  I  do  not  have  the  same 
confidence  In  any  of  the  missile  systems  aa  do 
some  at  the  technicians  who  attest  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  missiles. " 

Repreeentatl ve  Oblald  R  Tamo.  Republican, 
of  Michigan:  "•  •  •  has  any  one  of  three 
three  missile  systems  been  teeted  on  site  with 
operational  crews,  with  a  nuclear  warhead  '" 

Oen.  Curtis  B.  LeMay.  Air  Pt»rce  Chief  of 
Staff:   "No." 

Repreeentatlve  Pobd  "Are  any  pro- 
gramed?" 

Cleneral  LeMay :  "Not  with  a  nuclear  war- 
head •  •  •.  We  tried  to  get  authority  dur- 
ing the  last  series  of  tests  to  fllre  an  Atlas  with 
a  warhead      It  was  disapproved." 

Oeneral  LeMay:  "A  missile  Is  like  an  air- 
plane. It  has  a  propulsion  unit,  it  has  an 
airfranae,  and  It  has  a  guidance  system,  and 
so  forth.  We  know  from  pyast  experience  how 
much  work  Is  necessary  to  go  into  an  aircraft 
system  to  get  it  reliable  enough  to  guarantee 
carrying  oat  the  mission.  We  know  from 
thftAtean^B  and  thousands  at  eortlee  exactly 
what  the  reliahUlty  Is. 

"^or  instance,  in  an  airplane  we  have  an 
abort  rate  of  lees  than  6  percent  In  carrying 
out  ootnbat  mUrtnns  With  the  missile,  we 
will  never  have  the  degree  of  cxperlenoe  that 
ere  have  with  the  manned  airplane.' 

Repreeentatlve  EkaNiBL  J.  Fu>aa,  Democrat. 
of  Pennsylvania:  "I  am  seriously  concerned 
about  this  problem  having  to  do  with  the 
percentage  at  reiiaMllty  of  all  of  the  ICBM 
missiles,  regardleaa  at  which  generation. 

"The  average  guy  in  the  street  Is  undoubt- 
edly of  the  opinion  that  every  missile  we 
have,  regardleaa  of  sophistication,  degree,  or 
generation,  or  name.  Is  100  percent  opera- 
tional and  100  percent  reliable.  Thla,  of 
course,  la  not  the  c«)se. ' 


(Protn  U.S.  News  It  World  Report. 

Aug.  5.  1M3) 
Thb  PnfTACOK  CoosTS  DtSASTxa 
(By  Dr.  Stefan  T  Poeaony,  director  of  Inter- 
national political  studlee  program,  Hoover 
Institution,  Stanford  University) 
It  Lb  being  suggested  In  Washington  that  a 
technological     plateau     has     been     reached, 
which  allegedly  allows   us   to  pause  before 
we  decide  on  acquiring  new  weapons  systems. 
Evidence  on  continuing  and  accelerating 
technological  advances  in  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  pooh-poohed  systematically  or  passed  over 
In  silence.     It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to 


take  a  short  look  at  some  of  the  weapons 
which  the  Soviets  seem  to  be  developing  in 
order  to  Insure  our  "burial." 

Chief  klarshal  of  Aviation  Konstantlne 
Vershinln  has  reiterated  frequently  that, 
though  the  decisive  role  In  war  henceforth 
will  be  played  by  long-rnnge  missiles,  no  fu- 
ture military  operations  will  be  feasible  with- 
out the  participation  of  large  numbers  of  air- 
craft. The  main  role  In  aviation,  according 
to  Vershinln.  wUI  be  assigned  to  rocket- 
carrying  bombers  capable  of  striking  not  only 
.stationary  but  also  moving  land  and  sea  tar- 
gels  from  a  long  stand-off  range.  The  So- 
viet Badger  and  Bear  bombers,  which  have 
been  overflying  our  carriers,  are  known  to  be 
equipped   with   air-to-surface   missiles. 

Insofar  as  the  Pentagon  Is  concerned,  It 
hits  canceled  our  long-range  Skybolt  missile 
and  would  like  to  kill  the  RS-70.  Our  B-52 
bombers  will  be  phased  out  In  1968.  Without 
Uie  RS-70,  there  will  be  no  replacement. 

Chief  Marshal  Vershinln  also  disclosed: 
"The  further  perfecting  of  new  types  of 
aircraft  Is  Intended  to  increase  their  ceil- 
ings, speed,  and  range.  With  this  goal  in 
mind,  work  Is  being  done  to  create  atomic 
engines." 

One  of  Mr.  McNamara's  first  acts  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  was  to  cancel  the  atomic 
Jet  engine. 

Col.  Oen.  V.  F.  Tolubko.  First  Deputy  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  Strategic  Rocket  Forces, 
disclosed  February  20,  1963,  •  •  •  that  the 
Soviet  Union  already  possesses  antimissile  de- 
fense weapons. 

Nevertheless,  the  Pentagon  has  put  the 
quietus  on  the  Nlke-Zeua  system  and  Is  now 
embarked  on  a  substitute  project,  the  Nlke- 
X.  which  will  take  many  years  to  complete, 
and  which  In  the  end  might  not  be  approved, 
either. 

The  well-known  aircraft  designer  Artem 
Mlkoyan  predicted  a  "semlcosmlc"  airplane. 
with  variable-geometry  wines,  an  extended 
range  of  several  times  100.000  miles,  and  a 
8p>eed  of  mach  6  to  8. 

The  Pentai^on  is  most  anxious  to  kill  our 
experimental  orbital  plane,  the  X-20  or 
Dyna-Soar.  because  It  allegedly  duplicates  a 
NASA  project. 

We  still  are  paying  Up  service  to  the 
rldlculoiu  dogma  that  space  is  good  only  for 
peaceful  purposes  and  we  are  deflecting  most 
of  oiu"  massive  space  budget  away  from  using 
space  as  a  medium  to  enhance  the  security 
of  the  United  Btatee. 

The  commander  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Stra- 
tegic Rocket  Forces.  Marshal  S.  8.  Blryuzov. 
disclosed  FetM-uary  ».  1903.  that  It  "has 
now  become  poeslble  to  launch,  at  a  com- 
mand from  earth,  rockets  from  a  satellite, 
and  this  at  any  desirable  time  at  any  point 
In  the  satellite  trajectory."  Privately.  Khru- 
shchev has  made  a  similar  statement,  al- 
though he  declared  that  the  first  such  de- 
vice developed  by  the  Soviets  will  not  be  put 
In  operation  becaxise  his  scientists  are  work- 
ing on  a  better  model.  T^t  Cosmos  series 
of  Soviet-launched  satellitee — thU  is  the  type 
with  which  they  carried  out  their  first  ren- 
dezvoxis  experiment — may  be  related  to  this 
development. 

Yet  the  Pentagon  continues  to  insist  thst 
it  makes  no  sense  to  place  nuclear  bombs 
Into  orbit.  It  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert 
that.  St  the  present  time,  there  la  no  discern- 
ible military  function  in  space,  not  even  a 
need  to  defend  the  United  Statea  against 
nuclear  weapons  which  the  Soviets  might 
launch   from   orbital   vehicles. 

It  will  be  said  that  statements  by  Soviet 
marshals  or  even  Khrushchev  are  nothing 
but  Communist  propaganda.  But  experi- 
ence has  proved,  time  and  time  again,  that 
the  Soviets  talk  about  new  weapons  systems 
only  when  they  have  such  weapons  under 
development.  Perhaps  the  Soviets  will  prove 
unable  soon  to  buUd  a  nuclear  jet  engine. 
Perhaps  the  semlooamlc  plane  will  appear 
only  in  15  or  25  years.    There  Is  no  question. 
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however,  that  the  orbital  bomb  la  entirely 
feasible  now.  And  there  ia  no  doubt  that 
the  BovleU  have  taatad  antlmtaallea  and 
could  be  dep>loylng  them  now  aa  an  antimis- 
sile and  could  be  deploying  them  now  aa 
an  aniimlssUe  defense  aystem.  Such  an  in- 
itial system  might  be  relatively  InefTectlve, 
but  its  propsganda  effect  would  be  enor- 
mous. 

There  are  a  number  of  addltloiuU  facts 
which  the  Pentagon  never  disputed  but 
which  it  is  anxious  to  keep  concealed.  C<A- 
onel  Oeneral  Tolubko  derisively  compared  the 
biggest  American  warheads  Inatalled  in  Titan 
with  Soviet  mlaslle  warheads  "whoae  powara 
attain  100  megatona."  Sobm  skeptica  may 
dispute  that  the  Soviets  have  100-magaton 
warheads  now,  but  hardly  any  expert  denlea 
that  their  warhead  capability  la  in  the  50- 
megaton  range  and  will  reach  the  100- 
megaton  level  In  the  future.  Oeneral 
Tolubko  U  absolutely  right:  Tleldwlaa.  UjB. 
warheads  are  limping  behind  Soviet  war- 
heads by  one  full  order  of  magnitude. 

Yet  the  Pentagon  has  announced  no  ded- 
slon  to  correct  this  deadly  deficiency. 

Even  more  frightening  la  ttie  tact  that, 
according  to  Lieutenant  Oeneral  of  the  Air 
Force  N.  Sbytov,  the  Soviets  poaaaaa  a  bomb 
with  a  yield  of  100  megatona.  TWa  claim 
may  be  aomewhat  bittoted  aa  yet,  bvt,  to 
judge  from  the  Soviet  teata  of  liMl,  axich  a 
bomb  la  fully  within  Soviet  capabUltlea.  Our 
biggest  bombs  have  only  about  half  the  yield 
of  the  blggeet  devices  tested  by  the  Soviets, 
and  they  are  Hnallcr  than  several  of  the 
bombs  which  the  Soviets  tested  during 
1»62. 

As  thlnga  stand  today,  the  Sovlcta  have 
tested  tvrlce  aa  many  high-yield  devlcea  as 
the  United  Statea.  Hence  they  ahould  be 
ahead  of  ua  in  the  taehnoiogy  of  hlgh-ylsld 
bombe  and  warheads.  In  March  IMS,  this 
was  atmoat  admitted  bf  PrasMent  Kennedy 
himself.  But,  then  agahk,  nothing  la  un- 
dertaken to  correct  the  dafietaaey. 

Thla  policy  ctf  "no"  deeMaoa  haa  bean 
creating  almost  uzunanagsabia  probtema  for 
the  United  Statea.  •  •  •  Under  Mr.  ICe- 
Namara's  administration,  mlaallea  with  email 
rather  than  large  wartMada  are  prafaned  and 
bomber  aircraft  which  carry  the  tergest  llre^ 
power  are  to  be  phaasd  oat. 

By  hook  or  crook,  we  are  abacdottlnc  the 
nuclear  race.*  •   • 

The  pattern  haa  been  that,  with  ths  e«- 
ceptlon  of  a  minor  beeflng-up  of  our  goer- 
ruia  oapablimee,  the  erdsring  of  a  Jctat  Air 
Force- Navy  fighter,  and  the  eoatmetfa^  of 
Titan  nx — not  for  a  military  apaes  profiam 
but  as  a  "building  block."  should  such  a 
program  beoome  necessary  hi  the  dim  fu- 
ture— Mr.  McNamara.  during  more  th— ^  s 
years  In  oflice,  has  not  autborlaad  a  aingie 
new  weapon  system.  He  la  alowing  down 
our  technological  progreaa  deliberately. 

If  we  allow  the  Sovleta  to  aaqulre  vastly 
superior  nuclear  firepower;  If  wa  f^^rrfm^  « 
mixed  Soviet  strateglo  forca.  ^<ft»»«i«t«»«g  gf 
□Ussllea  aa  weU  aa  aircraft,  with  only  a  nia- 
Blle  force;  if  we  do  not  have  the  mlaalte  da- 
fenses  while  the  Sovleta  poaaaaa  a  capahlUty 
to  shoot  down  our  mlaailsa;  and  if  the  So- 
viets achieve  military  apace  capability  ^gr*****' 
which  we  cannot  defend  ouraelvaa  and  for 
which  we  have  no  offenatva  sq[alpmant — 
then  there  is  no  doubt  that  wa  woold  be 
defeated  or  could  win  only  at  the  pries  of  ex- 
cessive American  casualties. 

The  fact  that  we  jvesently  are  inveattac 
In  reaearch  and  deeelopment  M  cents  for 
every  dollar  we  are  apendlng  on  proewema&t 
means  that  wa  are  ^i^^^otyg  many 
tory  research  programa.  It  does  not 
that  we  are  modsmlsing  our  dadstve 
on  systems. 

Perhapa  the  phlloaophy  of  "tha  tatggast 
bang  for  the  bock'  had  its  tauUa.  But  the 
present  philosophy  of  "the  Isast  baaga  for 
the  most  bucks"  courts  dtaastar.    All  thlnfi 


aoBsldsrsd.  it  does  not  look  aa  though,  under 
the  stewardship  of  Robert  Strange  McNamara, 
the  United  Statea  la  being  equipped  to  ton- 
atall  a  nuclear  and  technological  Pearl  Har- 
bor. 

(Foregoing  are  excerpts  from  an  article 
pubUshed  on  April  15,  1963,  in  the  American 
Security  Council's  "Washington  Rei>ort." 
The  council  la  a  private  organization  report- 
ing on  matters  affecting  national  security.) 


PROPOSED  CONSTTTUnONAL 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  July  1963  Lssue  of  the  American  Bar 
AAsociation  Journal,  there  appears  an 
article  entitled  "Proposed  Constitutional 
Amendments:  They  Will  Strengthen 
Federal-State  Relations."  This  article 
was  written  by  Mr.  Frank  E.  Shanahan, 
Jr.,  a  practicing  lawyer  in  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  and  a  member  of  the  State  House 
of  Representatives  in  MississippL 

In  this  article,  Mr.  Shanahan  makes  a 
very  convincing  argiiment  for  the  adop- 
tion of  three  constitutional  amendments 
which  have  been  proposed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  States.  All  three  of 
these  amendments,  two  of  which  I  have 
introduced,  are  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


CoMarrrrmoMAi.      Amskdmxnts: 

TBKT      Wnj.      SiBXNGTHXK      FlUBAI.- STATE 
BSLATSOXS 

(By  Prank  E.  Shanahan.  Jr..  of  the  Mlaala- 
alppl  bar  (Vlckabiurg) ) 

(Three  far-reaching  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  have  been  propoeed  by 
the  General  Aaaembly  of  the  Statea,  a  bien- 
nial convention  of  State  leglslaton  and  of&- 
elals  q>onsDred  by  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
emmenta.  The  amendmenta,  explained  here 
with  their  background  by  Mr.  STianahan. 
would  (1)  change  the  procedure  by  wbhdi 
the  Constitution  may  be  amended,  (3)  re- 
move qTieetlona  of  State  legislative  appor- 
tiODment  from  the  Federal  judicial  power, 
and  (S)  estabHah  a  Court  of  the  TTnlon  to 
review  dedalona  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
reiattng  to  "reaerved  rights.") 

During  recent  yean  there  haa  been  much 
dlaeuaaton  about  the  eentrallxation  of  power 
in  the  VMeral  Oovemment  at  the  expense 
of  ttie  reserved  rights  and  powen  of  the 
Statea  and  the  people,  as  guaranteed  by  the 
lOth  amendment  to  the  T3B.  ConsUtutlon. 
H^lle  the  discusaiop  has  raged  back  and 
forth,  however,  very  little.  If  anything,  has 
been  done  or  propoeed  In  an  attempt  to 
remedy  the  altuatlon  tn  a  practles}  manner. 

That  the  people  are  convinced  that  a  prob- 
lem ssiata  ia  obvious.  It  la  a  mstn  topic  In 
qwechea  before  many  civic  chiba,  political 
gatherlnga  and  other  meetings.  Organlsa- 
tlona  have  been  formed  for  the  primary  pur- 
poae  of  oppoalng  thla  trend.  While  tt  ia  true 
that  the  problem  of  finding  a  proper  and 
equitable  balance  In  the  Federal-State  rela- 
tionship has  been  with  ua  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  Republic,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
problem  haa  taken  on  renewed  Importanee 
within  the  laat  aeveral  years. 

A  major  factor  in  thla  regard  la  the  feeling 
of  many  reaponsibls  eitlaena  that  the  Federal 
oourta,  led  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  are 
acting  with  an  Increasing  lack  of  Judicial 
aslf-restralnt  and  conoarn  for  prior  eatab- 
Brtied  dedaloDa  In  thla  field.  llUa  was 
polntsd  out  moat  dramaUcaUy  by  the  Con- 
fbrsnoe  of  Chief  Juatloea  (a  oonfsrenos  at  the 
chief  justioes  of  the  State  auprema  courts) 


in  1068  in  its  "Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Federal-State  Rdatlonahlpa  aa  Affected  by 
Judicial  Decisions."  The  report  was  unique 
in  that  it  was  a  formal  crltleiam.  with  docu- 
mentation of  cited  caaea.  of  the  DB.  Su- 
preme Court  by  the  State  aupreme  court 
chief  juatlces.  They  formally  Indicted  the 
Supreme  Court  for  lack  of  judicial  aelf-re- 
stralnt  and  predicted  a  mounting  crisis  un- 
less the  Federal  judiciary  returned  to  the 
time-honored  concepts  of  judicial  interpre- 
tation in  keeping  with  the  f\indamental  phi- 
losophy on  which  this  Republic  was  founded. 
The  14th  Biennial  General  Assembly  of  the 
States,  held  in  Chicago  In  December  1958, 
commended  the  chief  justices'  report. 

However,  subsequent  events  have  shown 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  given  scant 
attention  to  these  protests.  In  fact,  in  1962 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiurt  In  the  reapportion- 
ment decision.  Baker  v.  Carr,  369  U.S.  186, 
made  the  field  of  State  legislative  apportion- 
ment subject  to  Federal  judicial  review, 
casting  aside  unanimous  authority  to  the 
contrary  which  extended  back  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  Republic. 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that 
the  problem  is  not  possible  of  solution  by 
mere  protests,  resolutions,  and  reports.  The 
trend  toward  centralization  of  power  in  the 
Federal  Government  has  became  ao  pro- 
nounced that  only  a  solution  based  on  re- 
forms at  the  most  basic  level  will  have  any 
probability  of  success.  It  is  apparent  also 
that  if  an  equitable  balance  In  the  Federal- 
State  relationship  is  to  be  maintained,  the 
reform  cannot  be  indefinitely  delayed. 

CONSTITUTIONAI.      AKXMDlfXMTa      PaOP06E3}      AS 
DBBBABLiB 

With  this  background  in  mind  and  with 
a  desire  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
fundamental  concepta  on  which  thla  Repub- 
lie  waa  founded,  the  National  LegtilaUve 
Conference,  meeting  in  Phoenix,  Arts.,  in 
September  1962,  adopted  a  reeolutlon  look- 
ing toward  an  effort  to  propoae  certain 
amendmamts  to  the  VS,  ConatltntlaD,  which 
would  hav«  aa  their  purpoae  the  atrengthen- 
Ing  of  the  10th  amendment  ao  as  to  make  it 
more  meaningfuL 

Acting  under  authority  of  thla  reeolutlon. 
the  Federal-State  Relatlona  Committee  of 
the  National  Legislative  Conference  pre- 
aented  Ita  rqwrt  to  the  lOth  Biennial  Oen- 
eral AaaeosMy  of  the  States,  hskl  In  Chicago 
In  Daeember  IMS.  A  majority  of  the  States 
present  and  voting  (about  46  of  the  60 
States  were  present  and  voting)  approved 
the  report,  endorsed  the  propoeed  amend- 
ments to  the  Cooatltutlon  and  reconunended 
that  all  the  Statea  intooduoa  and  paaa  them 
in  1963.  Aa  theae  propoeed  amenthnenta  will 
be  or  have  been  up  for  coaaldaratkm  before 
the  SUto  leglaUtureB  of  aoaay  Statea  in  1963, 
mcmbera  of  the  American  bar  will  be  called 
upon  to  espreaa  opinlona  and  ahonld  have  an 
Intaraat  ia  them.  With  thte  thought  in 
mind,  the  propoeed  aasanrtmanta — and  the 
thinking  behind  them— an  aa*  forth. 


The  easentlal  recommendation  adopted  was 
that  there  be  introduced  In  each  State  legla- 
lature  nnlfonn  joint  reoohitlOBa  dealing  with 
propwaed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  In 
ths  folkrwlng  partleulan: 

(1)  To  ravfse  and  simplify  the  amending 
procetfaraa  of  article  ▼; 

(a)  T»  eMmiwate  Mderal  judicial  author- 
ity over  the  appartionment  at  State  legts- 
latnrea;  and 

(S)  Tb  eatabliah  a  "Court  of  the  Union" 
with  authority  to  revtew  TJB.  Supreme  Court 
dacialona  rrtatlng  to  the  righta  aad  powers 
reserved  to  the  several  Statea  and  to  the 
people. 

Bach  of  the  laaolutiona  petmoaa  ths  Oon- 
graaa  ta  can  a  rnnatltationsi  vmmmXkon  tat 
the  purpoee  of  propoelng  the  three  amand- 
msnts.  Bowaeai,  each  ■aaoiutton  provtdee 
that  if  ths  ( 
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to  January  1,  19M,  an  amendment  to  the 
Conatltutlon.  Idcntleal  with  that  ccmtalned 
In  th«  rMoluUan.  then  the  application  for 
a  conatltutlooAl  eoayntlon  shall  no  longer 
be  of  any  fore*  aad  effect.  Therefore,  It  la 
apparent  that  tlie  Intent  U  to  have  the  pro- 
poeed  amendmenta  aubmltted  to  the  Statea 
for  ratlflcatlon;  there  la  no  deelre  or  Intent 
that  a  constitutional  convention  be  called 
unleas  the  Congreae  refiues  to  act  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  States. 

The  provisions  of  article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  deal  with  the  procedures  by 
which  the  Constitution  may  be  amended, 
nuike  this  approach  necessary  if  the  States, 
rather  than  the  Concreas,  are  to  become  the 
Initiating  force.  It  provides  two  basic  ways 
of  proposing  amendments  and  two  means  of 
ratlflcatlon.  Action  of  two-thirds  of  each 
House  of  the  Congress  can  Initiate  an  amend- 
ment. The  President  has  no  part  in  the  proc- 
ess. The  second  alternative  Is  an  application 
by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures for  a  oonventlon  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution, after  which  the  Congress  Is  re- 
quired to  call  a  convention.  The  two  meth- 
ods provided  for  rAtlfylng  amendments  once 
proposed  are:  (1)  approval  of  three- fourths 
of  the  State  legislatures  or  (2)  conventions 
approving  the  propoeed  amendment  In  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  Since  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  the  convention  method 
has  not  been  used  to  Initiate  amendments. 
This  means  that  there  Is  little  or  nothing 
that  can  be  added  by  experience  to  the  In- 
complete provisions  of  article  V. 

What  Information  Is  sTallable  Is  conflict- 
ing. Some  writers  have  argued  that  It  Is 
enough  for  the  requisite  number  of  States 
to  apply  for  a  convention,  regardless  oS  the 
difference  or  similarity  In  amendments  they 
favor,  and  that  the  length  of  time  from  the 
first  to  the  last  of  the  State  appUcatlons  Is 
Unmaterlal.*  A  eontrary  oonclualon  Is  In- 
dicated by  language  In  decisions  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  construing  article  V.*  These 
opinions  say  UuU  the  length  of  time  between 
the  propoalng  oi  an  amendment  and  the 
occurrence  of  State  ratlllcatlons  may  be  an 
in\portant  factor,  although  It  would  seem 
that  the  Issue  ralsss  a  political  question 
rather  than  a  question  on  which  the  courts 
should  pass. 

As  the  convention  method  provided  for  In 
article  V  has  not  been  used,  however,  the 
Issue  still  remains  one  of  debate.  Because 
of  these  uncertainties.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
only  prudent  course  Is  for  the  States  not 
to  rely  on  doing  tlie  minimum  which  they 
might  have  reason  to  believe  would  sulBoe 
to  meet  the  lequtienisnto  at  article  V.  but 
to  proceed  In  a  ■»»««««*-  that  clearly  will  meet 
these  requirements.  As  the  Congrees  has 
shown  little  tneMfistton  to  act  on  resolutions 
merely  asking  It  to  submit  propoeed  amend- 
ments to  the  States  for  ratification,  a  peti- 
tion for  a  ooniwitlon  is  the  only  effective 
method  left  svaUsMs  to  the  States. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  article  V  for 
the  convention  method,  no  fewer  than  34 
Statee  must  make  application  to  the  Con- 
gress for  the  «*"t»*g  ol  a  convention.  While 
It  Is  possible  to  stgue  that  such  applications 
may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  any 
number  of  years  In  time.  It  seems  highly 
likely  that  to  be  effective  they  must  be  con- 
temporaneous. In  fact,  the  closer  together 
they  are  in  time,  the  greater  the  Impact  the 
call  for  a  convention  will  have,  the  more 
likely  Congrees  Is  to  feel  bound  to  arrange 
for  a  convention  and  the  greater  the  chance 
that  enough  popular  Intereet  will  be  gener- 
ated to  give  the  amendment  process  an  op- 
portunity for  suoceas. 


'  Packard.  Constitutional  Law :  The  SUtes 
and  the  Amending  Prooeee,  48  A  B.A.J.  191; 
February,  1960. 

'Cotman  v.  Mia«r.  807  US  483  (1939); 
IHlton  V,  aio09,  9B6  U.8.  368  (1931). 


ACTION    ON   8INOLC    JOINT    KESOLtmON    IS    USGEO 

The  next  problem  relates  to  the  means  of 
addressing  an  application  for  a  convention  to 
Congress.  Since  the  application  must  come 
from  the  State  legislatures,  the  application 
must  be  in  a  form  that  clearly  constitutes 
legislative  action  A  single  resolution 
adopted  Jointly  and  uniformly  by  both 
Houses  would  appear  to  be  the  moet  appro- 
priate form  for  such  action  to  take.  A  study 
made  In  1952  by  the  staff  of  the  U  S  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary expresses  some  doubt  whether  Identi- 
cal but  separate  resolutions  from  each  of 
the  two  chambers  of  a  State  legislature  would 
be  sufficient  '  While  this  rlgur  of  Interpre- 
tation seems  Inappropriate,  there  Is  no  reason 
to  Invite  trouble  by  substituting  some  other 
device  for  Joint  action  on  a  slnnle  re.solutlon 
Moreover,  the  resolutions  do  not  Involve  par- 
ticipation by  the  Oovernor  The  words  of 
arilcle  V  providing  that  an  amendment  Ls 
prop'  •'!  by  action  of  two-thirds  of  both 
Hi^usi.s  ■■f  Congress  has  regularly  been  In- 
terpreted to  mean  that  the  President  neither 
signs  nor  vetoes  resolutions  of  Congress  pro- 
posing amendments  Consequently.  It  would 
seem  that  applications  by  the  State  legis- 
latures as  a  method  setting  the  amendment 
machinery  In  motion  do  not  Include  the  State 
executive  In  the  process,  unless  specifically 
required    by   a   particular   State's   procedure. 

The  contents  of  resolutions  to  be  adopted 
by  State  legislatures  Is  a  matter  of  crucial 
Importance.  There  Is  nothing  In  article  V 
to  suggest  that  applications  from  the  State 
legislatures  need  do  anything  more  than  call 
for  a  convention,  without  specifying  the  re- 
spect In  which  It  Is  desired  to  amend  the 
Constitution.  Even  If  such  resolutions  were 
held  sufficient  to  compel  the  calling  of  a 
convention  by  Congress,  however,  the  ensu- 
ing confusion  In  the  work  of  the  convention 
would  be  great.  Congress  might  then  feel. 
free  moreover,  to  limit  or  direct  deliberations 
of  the  convention  In  ways  not  Intended  by 
the  legislatures. 

Resolutions  which  generally  Identify  the 
subject  matter  of  amendments  dealred  by 
the  applicant  State  legislatures  seem  more 
likely  to  further  a  project  for  amendment. 
For  example,  the  legislatures  might  memo- 
rlallxe  Congress  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  the  ConsUtutlon  with 
respect  to  "clarifying  Federal-SUte  relation- 
ships." But  thla  would  leave  much  unclear. 
An  amendment  must  ultimately  appear  in  a 
single  text  If  the  ratiflers  are  to  have  any- 
thing before  them  which  they  may  adopt  as 
part  of  the  Constitution.  The  convention 
might  work  out  a  text.  But  since  no  one 
can  now  say  with  certainty  who  the  members 
of  the  convention  would  be.  the  mere  spec- 
ification of  subject  matter  might  give  the 
applicants  little  control  over  the  amend- 
ments ultimately  proposed  or  over  a  decision 
made  by  the  convention  to  propose  or  refrain 
from   propoalng   amendments. 

Therefore,  It  was  determined  that  the 
course  most  likely  to  secure  action  is  the 
Inclusion  at  actual  text  amendments  in  the 
resolutions  calling  on  Congress  to  arrange 
a  convention.  State  legislatures  are  asked 
to  consider  Identical  resolutions  containing 
Identical  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
Moreover,  this  action  makes  It  more  likely 
that  Congress  would  consider  proposing  the 
same  amendment,  thus  obviating  any  need 
for  a  convention  and  the  many  prijblems 
which   could   result 


PSOrOSAL    DEAL^    WITH    AMENDING   PSOCESfi 

It  was  then  concluded  that  three  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  are  needed  If  the 
10th  amendment  Is  to  be  strengthened  and 
made  more  meaningful 


^  Staff  of  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 82d  Cong..  2d  sess  "Problems  Relating 
to  State  Applications  for  Convention  To  Pro- 
pose Constitutional  Limitations  on  Federal 
Tax  Rates"  (Comm   Print  1952),  p   6 


The  convention  method  for  Initiating 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  has  not 
been  used  since  It  was  adopted  It  Is  a 
cumbersome  method  subject  to  legal  confu- 
sion because  of  the  lack  of  precedent.  For 
example,  article  V  states  only  that  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  States.  Congress  shall  call  a  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  How  promptly  Congress  Is 
to  act,  whether  the  applications  from  the 
Statee  must  Indicate  that  they  seek  the  same 
kind  of  amendments,  or  whether  It  Is  enough 
that  two-thirds  of  the  State  legislatures 
over  an  indefinite  period  of  time  would  Indi- 
cate dissatisfaction  with  some  part  of  the 
Constitution,  how  the  convention  Is  to  be 
organized  and  who  Is  to  participate  In  It, 
what  measure  of  freedom  the  convention 
once  called  Is  to  have  In  deciding  what  It 
win  propose,  whether  the  convention  can  be 
limited,  and  the  extent  of  the  limitation — all 
these  are  legally  unanswered  questions. 

For  these  reasons  It  was  determined  that 
article  V  should  be  amended  to  eliminate 
the  convention  method  as  a  means  of  Initiat- 
ing and  ratifying  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution Also,  it  was  determined  that  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  State  legislatures  make  applica- 
tion containing  Identical  texts  of  an  amend- 
ment Congress  should  not  have  the  p>ower  to 
prevent  the  submission  of  the  prop>osed 
amendments  to  the  States  for  ratlflcatlon  by 
three-fourths  of  them,  as  It  does  now. 

Therefore.  It  was  determined  that  article  V 
of  the  US  Constitution  should  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•  Section  1.  The  Congress,  whenever  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  It  neces- 
sary, or,  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures 
of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  pro- 
pose amendments  to  this  Constitution  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes, 
as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States.  Whenever  applications  from 
the  legislatures  of  two- thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  States  of  the  United  States  shall 
contain  Identical  texts  of  an  amendment  to 
be  propoeed.  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  so  certify,  and  the  amendment  as  con- 
tained In  the  application  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  proposed,  without  further  action 
by  Congress.  No  State,  without  Its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  Its  equal  suffrage  In  the 
Senate. 

"Sac.  2.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unleas  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission." 

SECOND      AMENDMENT      REMOVES      RKAPPOKTION- 
MXNT     IK)WE« 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  States  de- 
termined that  the  US.  Supreme  Court's 
reapportionment  decision  was  an  unlawful 
usurpation  of  power  by  the  Federal  Judiciary 
over  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  States  and 
the  people,  and  that  the  decision  was  con- 
trary to  all  legal  precedent  In  the  field,  as 
well  as  to  the  doctrine  of  "separation  of 
powers"  on  which  the  Republic  was  founded. 
Current  decisions  In  this  field  by  the  lower 
Federal  courts  have  resulted  only  In  con- 
fusion, without  giving  promise  of  any  order- 
ly future  solution.  That  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  people  should  be  organized  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  an  appointed  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  was  determined  to  be  In  viola- 
tion of  the  doctrine  that  the  Government 
shall  be  composed  of  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive and  Judicial  branches,  each  of  which 
would  exercise  sepcurate.  but  equal  powers. 
When  this  doctrine  Is  successfully  overcome, 
the  whole  theory  of  "checks  and  balances" 
Is  upset  A  Federal  Judiciary  that  can  dic- 
tate the  organization  of  a  State  legislature 
can  Indirectly  dictate  the  organization  of  the 
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U.S  Congress  becatise  of  the  fact  that 
in  its  House  of  Representatives  are  dlstrlctsd 
nnd  redlstricted  by  action  oX  the  State  leg- 
islatures. It  was  felt  that  legislative  reap- 
portionment should  be  resolved  without 
Federal  Interference,  as  the  Judicial  cure  Is 
po-isslbly  worse  than  the  alleged  Illness.  Ac- 
cordingly, It  was  determined  that  Baker  v. 
Can-  should  be  nulllfled.  and  the  historic 
position  of  the  Republic  maintained.  It  Is 
proposed  that  this  provision  be  added  to  the 
Constitution: 

"ahticle  — 

"Section  1.  No  provision  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall  re- 
strict or  limit  any  State  In  the  apportion- 
ment of  representation  In  Its  legislature. 

"Sxc  2.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit  In  law 
or  equity,  or  to  any  controversy,  relating  to 
apportionment  of  representation  In  a  State 
legislature. 

"Sec  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its 
submission." 

couar  OP  the  union  is  thikd  p«oposai. 

The  States  and  the  people  must  have  an 
appellate  procedure  from  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  more  effective  than  that  now 
existing.  At  the  present  time  the  only  prac- 
tical recourse  available  to  the  States  and  the 
people  from  a  decision  of  the  Court  is  to 
Congress.  In  most  Instances  this  Is  sulSclent 
nnd  proper.  However,  when  the  decision  con- 
cerns the  rights  reserved  to  the  States  or  to 
the  people  by  the  Constitution.  It  Is  Inade- 
quate. These  decisions  are  usually  far 
reaching  in  their  consequences,  and  even  If 
the  Congress  should  act  wtlh  reasonable 
haste  In  the  matter,  the  damage  Is  often 
Incalculable.  When  Congress  acts,  moreover. 
one  Is  not  certain  that  the  problem  has  been 
solved,  because  the  Court  still  has  the  final 
power  to  Interpret  the  legal  effect  of  the  acts 
of  the  Congress.  Therefore.  If  the  Court 
would  determine  the  acts  of  Congress  un- 
constitutional, then  the  act  Is  east  aside 
and  the  original  decision  Is  maintained,  leav- 
ing the  States  and  the  people  no  recourse 
except  a  constitutional  amendment.  Also, 
there  is  a  limit  of  human  objectivity  avail- 
able when  one  must  seek  redress  ttom  one 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  concern- 
ing alleged  wrongs  committed  by  another 
branch,  particularly  when  the  point  of  dis- 
pute relates  to  an  alleged  right  or  power  held 
or  desired  by  the  Federal  Government. 

It  was  not  Intended  that  adverse  reflection 
he  cast  on  either  the  Congress  or  the  OOurt. 
All  branches  of  the  Federal  Government  are, 
by  and  large,  attempting  honestly  and  oom- 
petently  to  fvilflll  their  responsibilities. 
However,  the  fact  remains  that  under  pres- 
ent available  procedures,  when  a  controversy 
arises  between  the  States  or  the  people  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Federal  Government 
on  the  other,  it  is  a  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  Is  the  flnal  arbiter.  It  is 
understandable  that  when  the  dispute  Is  over 
the  alleged  usurpation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  an  alleged  right  or  power  re- 
served to  the  States  or  the  people  by  the 
lOth  amendment,  that  the  States  or  the  peo- 
ple will  often  remain  hostile  to  and  unim- 
pressed by  a  final  decision  by  a  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government.  And  this  Is  par- 
ticularly true  when  the  effect  of  the  final 
decision  is  to  cast  established  authority  aaide 
and.  using  "legalisms,'*  to  deprive  the  States 
or  the  people  of  a  right  or  power  allegedly 
reserved  to  them  by  the  10th  amendment. 
The  result  necessarily  Is  that  the  dispute 
thereafter  becomes  an  Intense,  emotional 
political  Issue. 

Therefore,  in  matters  relating  to  the  re- 
served rights  and  powers  o(  the  Statee  or 
the    people    a    further   appellate   procedure 


should  be  avallaUe.  This  procedure  would 
make  the  States  the  flnal  arbiter  of  disputes 
of  major  Importance  that  relate  to  the  rights 
or  powers  reserved  to  the  States  or  the  peo- 
ple. Based  upon  these  considerations,  the 
establishment  of  a  "Court  of  the  Union"  Is 
propoeed. 

This  court,  which  would  be  composed  of 
the  cbief  Justices  of  the  highest  courts  of 
each  State,  would  have  an  extremely  limited, 
but  Important,  Jurisdiction.  It  could  hear 
and  determine  only  matters  relating  to  the 
rights  or  powers  reserved  to  the  States  or  to 
the  people.  It  could  hear  and  determine 
these  matters  only  after  the  VS.  Supreme 
Ootirt  had  rendered  a  Judgment  relating 
thereto:  and.  then,  only  If  within  2  years 
after  the  rendition  of  the  Judgment,  the  leg- 
islatures of  five  States,  no  two  of  which  share 
any  common  boundary,  make  demand  for 
review.  The  sole  issue  before  the  court 
would  be  whether  the  p>ower  or  Jurisdiction 
sought  to  be  exercised  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  Is  a  power  granted  to 
it  under  the  terms  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
Even  then  It  will  require  the  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  the  entire  membership  of 
the  "Court  of  the  Union"  to  reverse  a  decision 
of  the  U.S  Supreme  Court.  It  Is  provided, 
however,  that  decisions  of  this  court  on 
matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction  shall  be  flnal, 
shall  not  thereafter  be  overruled  by  any 
court,  and  may  be  changed  only  by  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

It  U  submitted  that  In  the  limited  field  of 
reserved  powers.  It  Is  entirely  proper  that  a 
deeision  of  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  should  be 
overruled  and  held  for  naught  if  at  least 
at  of  the  SO  States,  speaking  through  thelr 
Judlclal  branches  of  government,  determine 
tbe  decision  to  he  In  violation  of  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution.  Moreover,  if  a  majority 
of  the  States  concurred  with  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  then  the  remaining 
Statee  would  be  more  inclined  to  accept  the 
decision  without  vlgorotis  protest,  thus  tend- 
ing to  remove  the  matter  from  the  field  of 
emotional  politics.  This  is  true  because  un- 
der this  procedure  the  States  themselves 
would  be  the  flnal  arbiters  of  the  extent 
of  their  reserved  rights  and  powers. 

Accordingly,  this  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution Is  proposed: 

"akticle  — 

"Sscnow  1.  Upon  demand  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  five  States,  no  two  of  which  shall 
share  any  common  boundary,  made  within  2 
years  after  the  rendition  of  any  Judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  relating  to  the  rights  re- 
served to  the  States  or  to  the  people  by  this 
Constitution,  such  Judgment  shall  be  re- 
viewed by  a  co\irt  composed  of  the  chief  Jus- 
tices of  the  highest  courts  of  the  several 
Mates  to  be  known  as  the  Court  of  the  Union. 
TlM  sole  issue  before  the  Covirt  of  tbe  Union 
shall  be  whether  the  power  or  Jurisdiction 
sought  to  be  exercised  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  is  a  power  granted  to  It  under 
this  Constitution. 

"Sec.  2.  Three-fourths  of  the  justices  of 
the  Court  of  the  Union  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  but  It  shall  require  concurrence  of 
a  majority  of  the  entire  court  to  reverse  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  event  of 
incapacity  of  the  chief  Justice  of  the  highest 
court  of  any  State  to  sit  upon  the  Court  of 
the  Union,  his  place  shall  be  fllled  by  another 
Justice  of  such  State  court  selected  by  affirm- 
ative vote  of  a  majority  of  Its  membership. 

"Sic.  3.  On  the  first  Monday  of  the  third 
calendar  month  following  the  ratlflcatlon  of 
this  amendment,  the  chief  Justices  of  the 
highest  courts  of  the  several  States  shall  con- 
vene at  the  National  Capital,  at  which  time 
the  Court  of  the  Union  shall  be  organized  and 
shall  adopt  rules  governing  its  procedure. 

"Sxc.  4.  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  the 
Union  upon  matters  within  its  jurisdiction 
shall  be  final  and  shall  not  thereafter  be 
overruled  by  any  court  and  may  be  changed 
only  by  an  amendment  of  this  Constitution. 


"Szc.  5.  The  Congress  shall  make  provi- 
sion for  the  housing  of  the  Court  of  the 
Union  and  the  expenses  of  its  operation. 

"Sec.  8.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submis- 
sion," 

PROPOSALS    WtLL    STRENGTHEN    OLE    PEDEH.VL- 
STATE    DUALISM 

The  characteristic  of  our  constitutional 
government  that  has  contributed  most  to 
the  development  of  democratic  processes  and 
the  preservation  of  human  rights  is  the  divi- 
sion of  the  powers  of  Government  between 
the  National  Government  and  the  States  on 
the  one  hand,  and  among  the  executive,  leg- 
islative and  judicial  departments  of  both 
State  and  Federal  Governments  on  the  other. 

Over  the  years  we  have  escajied  the  evils 
of  despotism  and  totalitarianism.  It  is  only 
when  each  division  of  the  entire  governmen- 
tal structure  Insists  on  the  right  to  exercise 
its  powers,  unrestrained  by  any  other,  that 
the  proper  balance  can  be  maintained  and 
constitutional  government,  as  we  understand 
it,  preserved. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  the  people  from  invasion 
by  the  States  of  those  rights  which  are  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 
It  is  equally  the  obligation  of  the  States  to 
Initiate  and  to  prosecute  to  fruition  the  nec- 
essary procedures  to  protect  the  States  and 
the  people  from  unwarranted  assumption  of 
power  by  any  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  moet  sacred  duty  of  all  public  offi- 
cials, whether  State  or  Federal,  and  the  high- 
est patriotic  responsibility  of  all  citizens,  is 
to  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  TJS.  Con- 
stitution, including  that  portion  of  the  Con- 
stitution Intended  to  guarantee  a  government 
of  dual  sovereignty. 

Some  Federal  Judicial  decisions  Involving 
powers  of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
carry  a  strong  bias  on  the  Federal  side.  They 
are  bringing  about  a  strong  shift  toward  the 
extension  of  Federal  powers  and  the  restraint 
of  State  powers.  This  shift  tends  to  acceler- 
ate as  each  decision  forms  the  basis  and 
starting  point  for  another  extension  of  Fed- 
eral domination. 

It  \s  the  ultimate  of  political  ingenuity  to 
achieve  a  vigorous  federal  system  in  which 
dynamic  States  combine  with  a  responsible 
central  government  for  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple. These  proposed  amendments  are  of- 
fered In  that  spirit;  they  are  advocated  as  a 
basis  of  accomplishing  that  purpose.*     The 


•  As  of  June  17,  19«3,  based  on  the  best  In- 
formation available.  It  appears  that  23  of 
the  42  State  legislatures  In  regular  session 
had  given  consideration  to  one  or  more  of 
the  resolutions.  Of  theee  23,  one  or  both 
houses  of  17  legislatures  had  approved  the 
first  resolution,  18  the  second,  and  9  the 
third.  A  list  of  the  legislatures  In  which  one 
or  both  houses  have  taken  favorable  action 
on  one  or  more  of  the  resolutions  follows: 

I  (art.  V);  Arkansas*,  Colorado,  Flor- 
ida*, Idaho*,  Illinois*,  Kansas*.  Louisiana*, 
Mississippi.  Missouri*.  New  Hampshire*.  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma*,  South  Carolina*.  South 
Dakota*.  Texas*.  Wisconsin,  Wyoming*. 

n  (apportionment)  :  Arkanaas*,  Colorado, 
Idaho*,  Dllnols,  Kansas*,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri*,  Montana*.  Nebraska**,  Ne- 
vada*, Oklahoma*.  South  Carolina*,  South 
DakoU*,  Texas*.  Utah***,  Washington*, 
Wyoming*. 

Ill  (Court  of  the  Union) :  Alabcuna*.  Ar- 
kansas*, Florida*,  Louisiana*,  Mississippi, 
New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Wisconsin, 
Wyoming*. 

*  Denotes  favcx-ablc  action  by  both  houses 
of  the  legislature. 
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Amendments,  whtfi  offered  In  the  U  S  Con- 
gress, will  be  offered  In  the  ssme  spirit  and 
(or  the  f<<«fMwp'«w **—**"*  of  the  same  purpoee. 

The  Counoll  ot  Btete  OoTemments  Is  a 
Joint  gOTemmsntel  tgtacj  of  all  the  States, 
organised  in  IMS  "to  assist  the  States  in  Un- 
provlnc  their  leglslatlTe,  administrative  and 
judicial  pracUcea.  to  promote  interstate  co- 
operation and  to  facilitate  and  Improve 
State-local  and  State-Federal  relations."  The 
council  Is  composed  of  the  commissions  on 
Interstate  cooperation  or  similar  official  bod- 
las  of  the  Individual  State  governments.  It 
U  supported  exclusively  by  appropriations  of 
the  SUto  legislatures. 

The  council  holds  a  Oeneral  Assembly  of 
the  States  biennially,  the  delegations  to 
which  are  selected  by  the  SUte  commissions. 
Each  State  is  entitled  to  one  vote.  It  was  at 
the  biennial  meeting  held  in  Chicago  in  De- 
cember 1083.  that  the  three  amendments 
dlscvissed  In  tboee  articles  were  approved  for 
adoption  by  States.  The  amendments  were 
recommended  to  the  General  Assembly  by 
the  National  Lsflalatlve  Conference,  a  re- 
lated organisation. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  change  the 
amending  procedure  was  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  37  to  4,  with 
4  delegations  abstaining.  The  proposal 
to  deprive  the  Federal  courts  of  JurlsdlcUon 
In  State  legUlatlve  apportionment  cases  won 
approval  29  to  10.  with  10  SUteA  passing. 
Ths  Court  of  the  Union  amendment  was 
approved  narrowly.  31  to  20.  with  five  States 
passing. 

THE  MAN  WHO  THOUGHT  HE  HAD 
HOSPITAL  INSURANCE 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation 
before  this  Congnaa  is  S.  880,  to  provide 
hospital  insurance  benefits  for  the  Aged, 
self-financed  under  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

In  an  effort  to  cloud  the  issue,  the 
opponents  of  this  bill,  the  organizational 
heirarchy  of  the  AMA,  has  claimed  that 
there  ia  no  need  for  this  program  on 
the  grounds,  among  others,  that  private 
health  Insurance  provides  adequate 
coverage.  It  Is  this  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem— the  disheartening  inadequacy  of 
private  health  Insurance  plans — which 
I  believe  needs  to  be  put  into  perspec- 
tive. Case  after  case  has  shown  that 
the  average  cost  of  medical  care  for  our 
elders  is  Just  too  large  to  be  put  in  an 
insvirance  package.  People  over  65  get 
sick  more  often  than  younger  people. 
They  use  three  times  as  much  hospital 
care  as  younger  people  and  have  medical 
bills  over  twice  as  high  as  younger  peo- 
ple. All  this  expense  is  Incurred  by  that 
age  portion  of  our  population  that  has 
the  lowest  income. 

In  order  to  put  together  some  sem- 
blance of  a  salable  policy,  private  health 
insurance  companies  have  hsul  to  resort 
to  several  devices.    They  include: 

Pirst.  Drastically  limiting  the  benefits. 


■  *  Denotes  favorable  action  by  Nebraska's 
unicameral  legislature,  but  the  resolution 
was  vetoed  by  Gov.  Frank  Morrison 

*  *  *  Lajiguage  differs  from  standard  reso- 
lution 

On  Feb.  14  Senator  J.  Stsom  Thusmond. 
of  South  CaroUna,  introduced  the  first  and 
third  resolutions  in  the  US.  Senate  as  S.J 
Res.  42  and  8.J.  Res.  43.  They  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  Stdnet  A.  Hza- 
LONO.  of  Florida,  has  Introduced  the  second 
resolution  as  H.J.  Res.  300. 


Second.  Limiting  the  ailments  eligi- 
ble— sometimes  through  deceptive  or 
fraudulent  advertising. 

Third.  Accepting  only  the  best  statisti- 
cal risks. 

Fourth.  Canceling  the  insurance  at  the 
first  sign  of  ill  health. 

Recently  I  have  received  correspond- 
ence from  many  of  my  constituents 
which  illustrate  these  points. 

One  of  my  constituents  Is  an  elderly 
man  who  thought  he  had  adequate  hos- 
pital insurance.  He  and  his  wife  to- 
gether paid  $300  a  year  for  hospital  and 
out-of-hospital  insurance  policies.  He 
had  a  certificate  of  insurance  which  out- 
lined all  the  circumstances  for  which  he 
could  claim  reimbursement.  Yet  when 
he  and  his  wife  became  ill  and  required 
hospitalization,  they  lost  most  of  their 
life  savings  paying  the  hospital  bills  they 
thought  they  had  insurance  to  cover. 
What  they  really  had  was  a  policy  that 
paid  a  small  part  of  their  hospital  costs 
part  of  the  time  and  only  up  to  an  un- 
reallstically  low  limit. 

My  constituent's  wife  became  ill.  She 
was  treated  by  a  doctor  and  then  hos- 
pitalized for  10  days.  She  had  an  oper- 
ation, then  died.  The  total  cost  for  her 
care  for  this  short  Ulness  was  more  than 
$1,700.  The  most  that  could  be  obtained 
from  every  provision  of  that  pitiful  in- 
surance policy  was  around  $450.  This 
hospital  Insurance  coverage  cost  this 
woman  $96  per  year.  This  Is  not  ade- 
quate insurance,  but  there  are  millions 
of  our  older  citizens  who  have  similar 
Ix>Ucies  and  they  think  they  have  insur- 
ance, too. 

Death  ended  her  problems  but  her  hus- 
band's problems  Just  began.  Without 
impoverishing  himself  he  could  not  pay 
the  bills.    Repaid. 

The  surgical  benefits  schedule  in  their 
policy  was  far  below  what  their  surgeon 
charged  on  the  basis  of  the  Average  Pee 
Schedule  for  Montana.  In  the  case  of 
the  operation  performed  on  the  wife,  the 
policy  paid  $65  less  than  the  Average  Fee 
Schedule  listed. 

I  am  in  full  realization  of  the  fact  that 
S.  880  does  not  cover  all  aspects  of  a  per- 
son's hospital  costs.  It  does  cover  the 
major  portion,  however. 

In  the  case  of  miscellaneous  hospital 
charges  such  as  drugs.  X-rays,  labora- 
tory, use  of  the  operating  room,  and  so 
forth,  the  policy  paid  only  one-half  of 
the  expenses  incurred  and  only  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $120.  These  miscellaneous 
charges  are  the  charges  that  are  more 
often  than  not  the  mast  expensive 
charges  In  a  hospital  stay.  In  the  case 
of  my  constituent's  wife,  tliey  accounted 
for  four-fifths  of  her  hospital  bill  This 
limit  of  $120  Is  typical  for  old-ae;e  health 
insurance  policies  and  Is  usually  Just  a 
drop  In  the  bucket  compared  to  the 
actual  costs  of  these  services. 

The  policy  allowed  only  $3  per  day  for 
visits  by  a  doctor  in  the  hospital  and  that 
only  for  a  limited  time 

The  policy  allowance  for  room  and 
board  was  below  the  actual  charges 
made. 

This  Is  not  nece.ssanly  the  fault  of  the 
insurance  company,  for  as  I  have  stated. 
Insurance  which  would  adequately  cover 
the  usual  contingencies  for  older  people 


would  be  Just  too  costly.  From  the  in- 
surance companies'  standpoint,  it  is  an 
Insoluble   underwriting   problem. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  reports  that  with  aged 
couples,  when  one  or  the  other  is  hos- 
pitalized, in  over  half  the  cases  their 
total  medical  bill  for  the  year  is  more 
than  $800. 

Elderly  people  are.  in  actuarisd  terms, 
"high  risk"  and  "low  income."  The  lower 
a  man  gets  on  the  economic  scale,  the 
less  likely  he  is  to  have  any  form  of 
health  insurance  but  he  is  the  person 
who  needs  coverage  the  most. 

Medical  Economics,  a  Journal  for  the 
medical  profession,  reports  in  its  July 
1.  1963.  issue  that  in  New  York.  Con- 
necticut, and  Massachusetts  76  insur- 
ance companies  have,  because  of  this 
"high  risk-low  income"  situation,  pooled 
the  risks  and  tried  to  sell  the  ix)licies  to 
the  over-65  age  group  at  cost.  They 
have  managed  to  sell  only  183,000  policies 
since  1961. 

My  constituent  did  happen  to  pick  an 
insurance  company,  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  field,  that  has  extremely  high  ad- 
ministrative costs.  In  1961.  for  example 
on  all  their  nongroup  medical  expense 
policies  they  paid  out  in  benefits  less 
than  half  the  money  they  took  in  in 
premiums.  This  Is  not  too  far  out  of 
line,  however,  for  of  all  insurance  com- 
panies providing  health  Insurance  in 
1961.  the  emiount  paid  out  in  benefits  was 
only  53  percent  of  what  was  taken  in  in 
premiums.  By  way  of  comparison,  so- 
cial security  administrative  costs  have 
proven  to  be  less  than  5  percent. 

Mr.  President,  another  example  of  the 
inadequacy  of  private  health  insurance 
plans  is  when  the  company  limits  the 
conditions  or  ailments  which  they  will 
cover.  Sometimes  this  takes  the  form 
of  Just  a  blanket  exclusion  of  preexist- 
ing conditions  or  a  waiting  period  of  6 
months  on  the  preexisting  conditions, 
while  the  insured  is  paying  for  coverage, 
or  simply  Limiting  the  diseases  covered. 

One  of  my  constituents  bought  an  over- 
65  policy  through  the  mail  advertised  for 
nondrinkers.  When  he  got  the  policy  he 
found  that  it  had  an  endorsement 
stamped  on  the  outside  which  stated  that 
the  policy  was  not  good  for  certain  dis- 
eases. His  doctor  told  him  that  the  dis- 
eases listed  accounted  for  99  percent  of 
the  possible  contingencies  and  that  con- 
sequently the  policy  was  worthless.  Al- 
though this  Is  an  extreme  case,  even 
reputable  firms  have  found  it  necessary 
to  use  large  exclusionary  clauses  in  order 
to  cut  down  their  risks. 

A  third  example  of  the  Inadequacy  of 
private  health  Insurance  plans  for  the 
over-65  a^e  group  occurs  when  the  in- 
surance companies  will  not  accept  those 
people  who  need  the  insurance  the 
most,  tho.se  with  a  bad  health  history. 
I  am  not  contending  that  insurance 
companies  are  obligated  to  lose  money. 
I  am  contending  that  the  problem  of  our 
older  citizens'  health  insurance  needs  is 
not  solved  by  private  plans. 

There  are  always  at  least  two  sides 
to  any  question.  In  the  case  at  hand, 
there  are  at  least  four  interested  par- 
ties— the  older  person  himself,  the  in- 
surance company,  those  relatives  of  the 
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older  person  who  pay  for  the  medical 
costs  of  the  aged  person,  and  society  as 
a  whole. 

The  first  three  above  groups  are  basi- 
cally in  the  same  position.  The  problem 
they  face — rising  medical  costs,  already 
too  high,  without  rising  resources — ^has 
not  been  solved  by  their  common  action 
and  there  Is  no  indication  that  In  the 
future  older  people  are  going  to  start 
needing  less  medical  care  than  now  or 
that  they  will  become  a  higher  Income 
group  than  they  are  now.  It,  therefore, 
becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  society 
as  a  whole  to  provide  a  framework  for 
them  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  last  example  of  the  inadequacy  of 
private  health  insurance  plans  Is  when 
the  policy  is  cancelable  and  the  com- 
pany, for  actuarial  reasons,  but  without 
warning,  either  cancels  the  policy  out- 
right after  the  first  signs  of  Illness  or 
requires  the  policyholder  to  accept  even 
more  limited  coverage.  This  borders  on 
the  vmethical  but  is  a  widespread 
practice. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  millions  of  our 
older  citizens  who  think  they  have 
health  insurance.  They  really  will  not 
know  how  wrong  they  were  until  It  Is  too 
late,  until  they  get  hit  with  a  whopping 
hospital  bill  that  their  policy  only  par- 
tially covers. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  also  have 
much  mail  indicating  the  same  dissatis- 
faction of  our  senior  citizens  with  their 
private  health  insurance  policies.  Nat- 
urally they  turn  to  us,  their  representa- 
tives, for  redress.  What  are  we  to  tell 
them?  Can  we  tell  them  that  they  do  not 
need  any  help  as  the  AMA  tells  us?  I 
think  this  is  an  insult  to  them  and  to 
the  facts.  Shall  we  tell  them  that  It  is 
socialized  medicine  and,  therefore,  a  bad 
thing  for  them  when,  actually,  It  Is  a 
capitalistic  answer  to  socialized  medi- 
cine? Shall  we  tell  them  that  It  Is  too 
costly  when  all  projected  financing  fig- 
ures show  that  it  will  be  easily  fit  Into 
the  fiscally  sound  social  security  system? 

This  problem  of  our  aged  will  not  go 
away  by  ignoring  It;  It  requires  afBrma- 
tlve  action. 

I  would  like  to  include  In  th6  Ricord 
three  fine  articles  on  this  very  subject 
which  appeared  in  recent  issues  of  the 
Machinist  and  Senior  Citizen  News. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  from  the  July  4,  1963,  Issue  of 
the  Machinist  and  the  June  1963  Issue 
of  Senior  Citizen  News  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  F^cord, 
as  follows: 

(From  Senior  Citizens  News,  Jime  19SS] 
Private   Inbttranck  Hxalth   Cabs  PRXMinifs 

Climb  Faster  Than  Hxai^th  Cau  Cobts 

The  insurance  Industry  has  launched  a 
massive  campcdgn  to  discredit  hospital  care 
through  social  security  with  a  fresh  batch 
of  policies.  When  Congressman  Fosans  first 
Introduced  the  Forand  bill,  there  were  no 
such  senior  citizen  policies. 

There  are  an  estimated  600  senlcw  eltlacn 
policies  at  the  present  time,  most  ot  which 
are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on. 
Fly-by-nlght  policies  such  as  were  dreamed 
up  last  summer  and  fall  often  get  Insurance 
companies  Into  difficulties,  such  as  with  Blue 
Cross.  It  Is  noticeable  that  Blue  Cross  la 
not  currently  advertising  senior  policies  as 


they  were  last  fall.  The  grandiose  promises 
of  Blue  Cross  are  beginning  to  come  home 
to  roost. 

In  Michigan,  Blue  Cross  testified  for  the 
need  of  a  substantial  increase  in  premiums. 
Last  fall  during  the  elections  they  advertised 
for  senior  citizens  to  sign  up.  They  took 
in  $18  million  in  premiums.  Then  came  the 
trouble.  They  had  to  deliver  $34  mUlion  in 
benefits.  The  result,  $16  million  in  the  red 
in  1  year  which  the  younger  policyholder 
had  to  absorb.  Now  they  are  begging  for  an 
increase  in  the  premium  rate,  and  wUl  prob- 
ably get  it. 

We  have  long  luiown  that  a  comprehen- 
sive insurance  policy,  one  that  covers  two- 
thirds  of  the  health  care  bills,  would  run 
In  the  neighborhood  of  $220  to  $240  per  year, 
depending  on  the  part  of  the  country  in 
which  the  person  lives.  These  are  standard, 
big-name  comprehensive  policies.  The  older, 
average  senior  citizen,  getting  slightly  more 
than  $1,000  from  all  so\u-ces,  simply  cannot 
pay  between  a  fifth  or  a  fourth  of  his  cash 
Income  for  adequate  medical  insurance. 

Many  of  the  Insurance  policies  sound  good 
in  the  advertisement.  However,  when  the 
fine  print  contracts  come — after  sending  in 
the  coupon  and  after  hotirs  of  struggling  to 
interpret  legal  verbiage — little  in  the  way  of 
protection  is  actually  offered.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  indicates  that  only  about  16 
percent  of  medical  costs  of  seniors  are  paid 
by  Insurance. 

Ask  any  senior  citizen  group  the  question : 
"Have  any  of  you  had  the  experience  of  a 
policy  which  sounded  good  but,  when  the 
chips  were  down,  the  policy  did  not  pay  what 
you  anticipated  it  would?"  Usxially  the  ma- 
jority of  hands  come  up. 

The  cost  of  medical  care  Is  generally  known 
as  the  fastest  rising  item  in  the  cost  of  living. 
But  what  is  more  startling,  when  you  begin 
to  examine  the  cost  of  hospital  care.  Is  that 
it  continues  to  go  up  at  a  very  fast  rate, 
doubling  every  10  years.  The  average  hos- 
pital cost  per  day  in  the  United  States  after 
World  War  n  was  $10  per  day.  By  1950,  it 
had  gone  up  to  $15  a  day — by  1960,  it  had 
gone  up  to  $32 — and  by  1970,  it  Is  expected 
to  be  around  $70  a  day.  It  is  Jumping  up  on 
schedule.  This  past  year  It  increased  about 
10  percent. 

What  is  more  shocking  is  the  fact  that 
hospital  Insurance  is  going  up  at  a  faster 
rate   than  even   the   cost   of   hospital  care. 

Most  States  have  had  the  experience  of 
Blue  Cross  raising  its  premiums  about  every 
2  years.  While  most  people  today  cannot 
afford  hospital  instirance  at  current  prices, 
within  a  few  years  private  hospital  insur- 
ance— of  a  comprehensive  type — will  price 
iteeU  out  of  reach  for  better  than  80  percent 
of  the  senior  citizens.  One-third  of  all  senior 
policies  are  now  being  paid  for  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  policyholders.  Most  jxillcies  pay 
one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  hos- 
pitalization costs. 


(From  the  Machinist,  July  4,  1963] 

CaiSIS  IN  HXALTB  Insxteancs 

(By  Sidney  MargoUus) 

A  crisis  in  health  insxirance  has  developed 
as  the  res\ilt  of  rising  medical  costs  and  the 
inability  so  far  of  unions  and  management 
to  control  these  costs. 

Not  only  do  retired  people  find  it  difficult 
to  buy  adequate  health  insurance  at  prices 
they  can  afford,  but  even  the  group  insur- 
ance of  active  workers  has  been  dUuted  by 
rising  costs,  labor  insurance  experts  report. 
In  fact,  the  present  system  of  indemnity 
Insurance  provided  by  many  labor  contracts 
has  contributed  to  the  leaping  costs. 

Indemnity  insxirance  usually  provides  spe- 
oiflc  allowances,  such  as  $16  a  day  toward 
hoqMtal  care,  or  $160  for  an  appendectomy 
or  $8  for  office  visits.  But  as  doctors  and 
health   services   have  raised   their   fees   far 


beyond  the  allowances  paid  by  the  health 
plans,  even  insured  families  are  being  com- 
pelled to  pay  an  increasingly  large  share  of 
their  medical  bills  out  of  pocket.  Yowr 
fringe  dollar  has  been  buying  less  and  less 
medical  care. 

Higher  benefits  have  been  negotiated  In 
many  health -Insurance  plans  diiring  the 
past  4  years  In  an  attempt  to  catch  up  with 
actual  costs.  But  the  whole  pattern  of  set 
allowances  Is  coining  apart  at  the  seams,  says 
Jerome  Pollack,  director  of  the  New  York 
Labor-Management  Council  of  Hecdth  and 
Welfare  Plans. 

Medical  costs  have  climbed  faster  than 
other  living  expenses.  Even  since  the  1957- 
59  period,  medical  costs  have  risen  16  per- 
cent compared  to  an  overall  rise  in  the  retail 
price  index  of  6  percent. 

In  fact,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  index 
may  not  fully  reflect  the  actual  Jxmip  in 
medical  costs.  For  example,  Irving  Block, 
associate  director  of  the  New  York  Labor- 
Management  Council,  points  out  that  the 
index  doesn't  give  sufficient  weight  to  the 
dramatic  rise  in  hospital  ancillary  services 
like  lab  fees,  drugs,  and  dressings.  These 
have  risen  even  more  than  room  charges. 
Block  advises.  Ancillary  charges  now  usual- 
ly total  as  much  as  the  room  charges  and 
for  a  short,  critical  stay  can  be  even  higher. 

On  the  west  coast  especially,  where  indem- 
nity plans  have  boomed  and  in  turn  have 
pushed  up  medical  fees,  an  actual  runaway 
inflation  of  costs  has  occurred. 

For  example,  hospitals  charge  $30  and 
sometimes  more  for  semiprivate  care  in  Los 
Angeles.  San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  com- 
pared to  $19  to  $25  in  such  cities  as  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Pitts- 
bvu-gh,  Chicago,  and  most  others.  An  office 
visit  will  set  you  back  $6  to  $7  in  the  Cali- 
fornia cities  but  only  $4  to  $5  in  New  York 
and  a  number  of  other  big  towns.  You  can 
have  a  baby  for  little  more  than  $100  in 
Cincinnati,  but  will  pay  over  $200  in  San 
Francisco,  presumably  for  the  same  size. 

Even  an  ordinary  cough  medicine  like 
terpin  hydrate  costs  $1.80  or  more  for  a 
measly  4  ounces  in  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Seattle  compuu-ed  to  $1  or  a 
shade  more  in  many  other  large  cities. 

Nor  are  high  medical  costs  confined  to  the 
west  coast.  Despite  the  South's  low  wages, 
some  of  the  charges  in  cities  like  Atlanta  are 
higher  than  in  many  Northern  and  Midwest 
cities. 

The  new  crisis  in  medical  costs  actually  is 
a  crisis  of  affluence,  Pollack  believes.  In  the 
1930's  we  had  a  crisis  in  medical  care,  too. 
That  was  at  a  time  when  there  was  virtually 
no  health  insurance.  Today  we  are  spending 
a  solid  $24  billion  a  year  for  medical  care 
but  have  not  learned  how  to  manage  it  to 
get  the  most  tmd  best  care. 

Now  that  the  present  indemnity  insurance, 
too,  is  proving  satisfactory,  labor  groups  and 
managements  are  having  to  seek  a  new  tack. 
Management  has  become  concerned,  too. 
When  collective  bargaining  is  over,  the  em- 
ployer has  to  worry  about  how  much  care 
the  fringe  dollar  he  has  agreed  to,  wUl  really 
buy. 

The  new  tack  taken  by  a  group  of  15  wel- 
fare plans  in  the  New  York  area,  and  being 
explored  by  those  in  several  cities,  is  to  band 
together  to  seek  ways  to  control  local  medical 
costs. 

One  of  the  main  costs  that  needs  explor- 
ing is  hospital  charges.  Pollack  advises.  The 
"crisis  of  affluence"  has  led  both  to  over- 
utilization  and  to  duplication  of  facilities, 
since  at  present  there  are  few  controls  on 
where  hospitals  should  be  bxiUt. 

Present  forms  of  health  lns\irance  them- 
selves encourage  overutilization  by  faUing 
to  provide  for  diagnostic  servicea  outside  the 
hospital.  Pollack  points  out.  Sometiines  a 
doctor  hospitalizes  a  patient  so  he  won't 
have  to  pay  out  ot  pocket  for  tests  that  are 
covered  in  a  hospital  but  not  In  a  doctor's 
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oOlcw.  no*  b«OMiM  the  doctor  U  dishonest  but 
txou—  hm"*  humaiM. 

PoUjkek  Uata  four  tMqiwnt  loopholes  In  tn- 
sur&nce.  Thaae  ar*  nocful  to  w»tch  for. 
whether  fou  tnf  tacunuic*  In  »  group  or 
IndlvlduallT: 

Insurmno*  Is  almTtt  alvajB  confined  to 
liiwiilf  llinfl  illiMaa.  Sensible  Insurance 
would  ftlso  oorer  diagnostic  tesu  cTutside  the 
hospital. 

Items  ot  seTere  need  like  rehabilitation  are 
not  Insured. 

Surreal  paymenfes  are  limited  to  indem- 
nity fees  much  below  actual  charges 

Dnigs  are  not  oovered. 

The  "orlals  of  aflhience."  by  pushing  up 
medical  oosta  alao  baa  heightened  the  med- 
ical poTerty  of  moat  underlnsured  groups, 
such  ss  lower  Incoaie  nonunion  families. 
and  older  folks. 

Previously  we  reported  that  booming  med- 
loai  feee — Inflated  largely  by  the  very  indem- 
nity InsTirance  they  are  supposed  to  pay — 
have  created  a  new  crisis  In  medical  care. 

Indemnity  Insurance  provides  specific  al- 
lowances, such  aa  tlft  a  day  toward  hospital 
care,  or  up  to  flSO  for  hospital  extras.  But 
as  doctors  and  hoapltals  have  raised  their 
fees  beyond  theee  allowances,  the  medical 
poverty  of  such  groups  as  retired  people,  who 
usually  have  little  or  no  medical  Insurance, 
especially  have  been  heightened. 

Now,  with  labor  unions  and  many  con- 
sumer co-ops  urging  passage  of  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  to  provide  medical  Insurance 
for  the  elderly  under  social  security,  the  pri- 
vate Insurance  oooipanles  have  come  up  with 
their  own  plans.  These  are  the  "over  65." 
"plus  66."  "golden  68"  and  similar  pt^iUcles 
being  heavily  advertised  In  various  areas 

In  particular,  a  number  of  Insurance  com- 
panies have  joined  together  to  offer  "pooled 
coverage"  for  people  over  66  These  new  "66 
plans"  are  what  a  leading  Insurance  com- 
pany executive  calla  the  "IndustrT's  answer 
to  soclallxed  Insurance  "  Ignoring  the 
loaded  remark  about  "socialized  Insurance." 
the  new  "66  plana"  are  a  noticeably  Inade- 
quate answer  to  tbe  pleas  of  senior  citizens 
and  community  organisations  that  Congress 
allow  at  least  iwtwimiim  health  Insurance 
under  social  security. 

Bven  though  tlM  new  plans  may  be  the 
best  the  Insurance  Industry  yet  has  to  offer 
to  older  people,  a  sttidy  by  this  writer  with 
actuaries  and  other  experts,  finds  holes  big 
enough  to  bankrupt  a  moderate-income 
elderly  couple.  In  fact,  even  several  other 
existing  alternatives  may  be  preferable 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  you  should  not 
consider  the  "08  plans."  It  U  to  say,  that 
theee  plans  still  do  not  provide  adequate 
coverage  at  a  price  most  older  citizens  can 
afford,  and  that  you  ought  to  look  over  the 
other  possibilities,  whether  seeking  such  In- 
surance for  yourself  or  an  elderly  relative. 

The  way  the  pooled  plans  work,  an  Initial 
■"open  enrollment"  period,  usually  2  weeks 
or  a  month,  allows  anyone  68  or  over  to  Join 
without  a  physical  examination.  The  poli- 
cies offered  are  usually  a  basic  hospital  plan. 
and  a  "major  medical"  plan  to  cover  unusual 
expenses.  You  can  buy  either  or  both.  For 
example,  if  an  older  citizen  already  has  Blue 
Croes  hospital  Insurmnoe,  he  can  buy  the  In- 
dustry's pooled  "major  medical"  policy  to  pay 
for  unusual  medical  expenses. 

Two  big  defects  are  the  cost  of  the  poli- 
cies, and  the  noticeable  gaps  In  the  Insur- 
ance they  provide. 

In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  the  "65 
plans"  were  offered  at  $9  a  person  for  the 
basic  hospital  Insurance,  and  617.50  for  the 
total  package  including  "major  medical"  In- 
surance. In  New  Tork.  the  Insurance  Indus- 
try offered  another  TRslon  at  flO  a  month 
for  partial  luepttal  Insurance  plus  partial 
paymanta  for  suvpary  and  doctor  fees  when 
hoapttaUaed.  Wttb  a  major  medical  policy 
tX  6t.  the  total  eoat  la  616  a  month,  or  638 


for  a  couple.  This  Is  6456  a  year  for  an  el- 
derly couple  for  only  partial  health  Insur- 
ance, or  alm<j6t  one-third  the  entire  Income 
of  many  retired  couples. 

Even  If  you  oould  afford  to  spend  this 
much  for  health  Insurance,  you  would  find 
that  the  Iniiurance  Itself  U  limited.  The 
New  York  "66  plan."  for  example,  provides 
618  a  day  for  hospital  room  and  tK)ard  for  up 
to  31  days.  In  comf>arl9on.  a  survey  of  9.000 
hospitalized  Illnesses  of  people  over  66  In 
that  area  found  the  average  hospital  board 
bill  W.U  $36  a  day  Similarly,  the  Ma^sa- 
chusetta  "65  pl-iii"  allows  $15  a  day  fi>r  h<^>s- 
pltal  board,  in  compwirl.vin  to  prevailing  rates 
In  th.it  area  of  $24  to  $j.t 

But  an  even  blgv^er  hole  is  the  limit  on  h<»- 
pUal  miscellaneous  charges  The  "65  plan.s" 
allow  only  a  maximum  of  $150  In  compari- 
son, hospital  "extras  have  reached  the  point 
where  they  now  c<»t  aJmiist  as  much  as 
room  and  board  The  survey  of  older  citi- 
zens' expen.ses  in  New  York  found  that  the 
average  hospital  stay  waa  a  little  over  13 
days;  the  b<iard  bill  was  $.364  and  the  charge 
for  extras,  $240 

Until  Congress  fin. illy  heod-s  the  pleas  f  jr 
b&slc  health  Insurance  vi rider  5<x-!al  security. 
It  Is  necessary  to  select  from  a  number  of 
alternatives,  none  wholly  adequate 

If  your  union-employer  welf-ire  plan  per- 
mits continued  coverage  after  retirement,  by 
all  means  take  advantage  of  It.  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  found  that  three  out  of 
five  of  a  numt>er  of  welfare  plana  It  surveye<l 
now  do  provide  health  benefits  after  retire- 
ment ^usually  for  dependents  tooi.  A  num- 
ber of  plans  that  previously  provided  only 
life  Insurance  recently  ais«j  extended  health 
benefits  to  retired  workers,  reptjrts  CKjrothy 
Kitmer  of  BLd. 


TRAINING  PROGRAMS  UNDER  AREA 
REDETV'ELOPMENT  ACT  AND  MAN- 
POWER DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr  President.  1 
month  ago  I  insert^'d  in  the  Record  a 
number  of  excerpts  from  letters  from 
constituent.s  of  mine  who  had  received 
training  through  programs  conducted 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act.  I  did  this  in  order  to  empha- 
size the  tremendous  good  these  training 
programs  are  doing  for  these  citizens 
at  such  a  low  cost.  Without  exception 
these  training  programs  have  enabled 
the  trainees  to  get  back  to  work  and 
with  the  dignity  every  citizen  deserves. 
The  success  of  these  programs  proves 
that  part  of  our  unemployment  problem 
can  be  licked  If  we  can  just  upgrade 
our  labor  force  to  fill  the  job.s  presently 
available  but  unfilled.  On  the  practical 
side,  they  are  no  longer  receiving  un- 
employment compensation  and.  In  many 
cases,  will  pay  more  than  the  co.st  of 
their  training  In  income  taxes  their  first 
year  on  the  Job. 

During  the  past  montli  I  have  re- 
ceived some  more  letters  from  other 
people  who  have  gone  tlirough  this 
training.  Again.  I  must  say  that  the 
depth  of  feelmg  of  gratitude  of  these 
trainees  who  were  helped  does  not  .shine 
through  these  excerpts  but  tliey  will  give 
some  indication  of  the  value  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
letter8  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro  at  thl8 
point. 


There  being  no  objection  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  f oUows ; 

1  Lumber  grader,  age  25: 

"I  have  been  employed  since  my  gradua- 
tion as  a  lumber  grader  at  Mount  Lolu  Lum- 
ber Co. 

.^s  you  may  or  may  not  know  I  am  a 
deaf  mute  and  was  an  unskilled  laborer. 
I  had  recently  had  niy  hand  Injured  and 
my  chances  of  finding  employment  to  sup- 
port my  family  were  virtually  lmpo6.slble. 
Tlie  limit>er  grading  school  has  K'ven  me 
a  biK  opporlimity  to  work  In  a  held  I  enj-iy 
and  also  to  develop  myself  to  a  higher  po- 
tential. 

•  I  wi.sh  at  this  time  to  thank  you  aiid  the 
[R^opie   who   made   school   possible." 

2  Eiigliieerlng  aid . 

"I  believe  that  It  Is  one  of  the  best  pro- 
nmms  that  ha.s  ever  been  developed  for  help- 
in?  [>eople  who  are  not  trained  for  a  trade 
or  Job  It  h.is  helped  me  In  obtaining  giX)d 
jobs  ever  since  I  completed  the  course. 

"I  have  had  three  men  working  under  me 
and  I  am  In  sole  ch.u'ge  of  doing  the  stiUcmg 
In  tt'lephone  communication  lines  In  Shln- 
Kletown  Calif  Without  the  aid  of  the  ARA 
course  in  euf;lneerlng  aid  all  of  this  could 
not  have  been  pcsalble  I  have  taught  my 
own  crew  down  here  what  they  taught  me 
and  we  are  doing  fine  Ho  In  my  words  and 
opinion  the  State  of  Montana  should  be 
firoud  of  what  they  are  doing  for  their  young 
men  helping  theni  find  their  way  to  be  a  good 
citi/en  and  find  tht>ir  need  In  life  and  oc- 
cupatii>n  " 

3  Engineering  aid.  age  26.  unemployed  9 
nionth.i:  "My  employment  by  the  Montana 
.suite  Highway  was  due  solely  to  my  com- 
pletion of  the  training  program  because  I 
had  applied  at  an  earlier  date  for  employ- 
ment and  was  refused  because  of  the  lack 
of  experience  and  knowledge  " 

4  Motor  analyst,  age  22:  T  was  employed 
by  Mu.sselshell  Motors  here  In  Harlowlon, 
and  have  been  working  there  steady  ever 
since  It  l3  a  result  from  the  training  I  re- 
ceived  ■ 

5  Nurses  aid.  age  48; 

"im  employed  at  Poplar  Community  Hos- 
pital I  know  for  certain  that  the  course  has 
helped  me  I  am  now  doing  work  that  I 
couldnt  have  done  without  the  training  I 
received. 

"I  certainly  enjoy  my  work.  Thanks  to 
Montana  State  Emf)loyment  Service.  I  hope 
they  have  more  nurse  aid  courses  here.  I  am 
an  A.sfilnabolne  Indian  More  of  the  young 
women  are  Interested.  Quite  a  few  have 
asked  If  It  will  be  offered  again." 

6  Engineering  aid.  age  31.  unemployed  6 
ni'iiths:  "I  received  work  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  compUetlon  of  my  training  with 
the  Montana  Highway  Department  as  en/;l- 
neer  aid  2.  I  know  It  was  the  results  of  the 
training  received  from  your  schooling  that 
enabled  me  to  obtain  this  employment  tor 
wM'h  I  am  very  grateful.  My  family  Is  also 
grateful  " 

7  Engineering  aid,  age  24.  unemployed  4 
ni'Hiths 

I  lun  now  and  have  been  working  as  an 
engineering  aid  for  the  State  highway  de- 
partment since  the  day  after  I  finished  the 
.\HA  training  course 

"The  Job  I  received  was  a  direct  result  of 
the  training  I  received  through  this  school  " 

8  Stenographer,  age  34;  "I  am  now  work- 
ing for  the  State  fi.ih  and  game  department 
as  a  clerk-stenographer.  I  never  would  have 
qualified  without  the  training  which  was 
provided  by  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act." 

9  Stenographer,  age  33,  unemployed  over 
52  weeks : 

"I  was  offered  s  Job  at  the  Conrad  National 
Bank  upon  completion  of  the  course.  I  am 
still  working  there. 
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"I  was  very  much  In  need  of  a  good-paying 
Job  when  the  opportunity  for  the  course 
came  along  and  was  not  trained  for  anything. 

"I  could  never  have  obtained  the  job  with- 
out the  course  and  I  use  the  things  I  learned 
dally 

"I  am  going  into  the  installment  depart- 
ment the  end  of  July  with  a  raise,  my  second. 

"I  have  never  been  paid  unemployment 
compensation  and  I  would  have  borrowed 
money  for  the  chance  to  have  a  course  such 
as  this  so  I'm  not  sure  how  I  fit  In  statis- 
tically but  my  working  has  helped  my  h\u- 
band  keep  his  business  going  and  It  has  been 
a  very  wonderfxU  thing  for  mb." 

10.  Motor  analyst,  age  39,  unemployed  6 
weeks:  "With  out  the  analyst  course  with 
me.  I  am  quite  certain  I  would  not  have  this 
job  or  the  pay  that  goes  with  It." 

11.  Stenographer,  age  30,  unemployed 
over  53  weeks: 

"I  feel  that  the  ARA  course  was  the  turn- 
ing point  In  my  life.  Before  being  selected 
for  the  course  I  had  no  special  skills  and 
doubted  that  I  would  ever  get  a  good  posi- 
tion In  any  field  of  work.  The  course  gave 
me  something  to  look  forward  to  and  the  de- 
sire to  get  out  and  make  something  of  my- 
self. 

"I  hope  the  ARA  will  continue  their  train- 
ing In  other  areas,  as  I  know  other  women 
win  benefit  as  much  as  I  have. 

"My  sincere  thanks  to  all  who  have  nukde 
the  training  course  poealble." 

13.  Ward  attendant,  age  60,  unemployed 
over  63  weeks:  "In  all  honesty,  however,  let 
me  state  that  the  theories  taught  by  the  fa- 
culty at  ARA  of  klndnees  and  understand- 
ing are  beginning  to  show  results.  I  know 
from  my  observations  that  becaxise  of  ARA 
training  I  am  a  better  man  both  In  my  at- 
titude toward  patients  and  my  Inner  self. 
The  saying  of  Mrs,  Harrington,  'There  but 
for  the  grace  of  Ood  go  I  or  a  loved  one'  re- 
mains with  me  constantly." 

13  Nurses  aid,  age  43:  "The  course  I  took 
last  fall  helped  me  very  much.  I'm  stire 
without  the  training  I  would  not  be  work- 
ing at  a  pleasant  steady  job." 

14.  Ward  attendant,  age  23,  unemployed 
over  63  weeks:  "As  a  result  of  my  training 
that  I  received  on  the  ARA  program  I  am 
now  fully  employed  at  the  Montana  State 
Hospital  at  Warm  Springs." 

15.  Engineering  aid.  age  31 :  "I  am  working 
as  an  engineering  aid  as  a  direct  result  of 
my  schooling  In  the  course  In  Butte.  I  work 
here  In  Llbby  for  the  BPR  and  am  well  aatla- 
fled.  I  am  employed  with  a  08-3  rating.  I 
have  the  knowledge  of  the  employees  who 
have  been  with  the  Bureau  for  6  and  6 
years  " 

16.  Pry  Cook,  age  30:  "I  am  employed  at 
the  Belknap  Broiler  here  In  Bllllnga.  With- 
out this  course  I  would  still  be  doing  janitor 
work.  I  could  never  have  taken  a  ooune  U 
available  with  a  fee  as  we  were  barely  making 
ends  meet  with  my  Inoome.  I  wish  the  class 
could  have  been  open  for  more  that  were  in- 
terested In  that  field." 

17.  Diesel  mechanic:  "The  welding  train- 
ing I  got  was  the  best  available  anywhere.  I 
couldn't  weld  very  good  when  I  started,  but 
I  finished  as  a  certified  welder." 

18.  Nurses  aid,  age  31:  "I  am  very  tliank- 
ful  for  having  an  opportunity  to  take  the 
course.  Before  I  took  the  course  I  waa  un- 
employed and  had  to  apply  for  aid  from  the 
welfare  for  3  of  the  children.  Now  that  I  am 
working  the  children  are  off  from  aid, 
which  we  are  very  thankful  for." 

18.  Rodman,  age  31 :  "I  was  hired  aa  aoon 
aa  I  completed  the  ARA  school.  The  train- 
ing I  received  at  the  school  was  Instrumen- 
tal in  my  being  hired  and  has  been  a  great 
help  to  me  In  my  job." 

30.  Lumber  grader,  age  20: 

"In  regards  to  my  grader  schooling:  I 
think  the  school  was  well  conducted  with 
good  teachers  and  I  feel  I  acquired  a  good 
knowledge  of  grading. 


"I  was  Immediately  given  employment  at 
Plum  Creek  Lumber  In  Columbia  Falls  as 
a  grader-trainee." 

31.  Stenographer,  age  28,  \mempIoyed  over 
52  weeks: 

"After  completing  the  training,  I  was  em- 
ployed by  the  general  adjustment  bureau. 

"I  feel  certain  that  I  would  not  have  had 
the  confidence  it  takes  to  hold  the  same  po- 
sition had  I  not  had  the  opportunity  to  take 
the  training  which  was  afforded  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act." 

32.  Lumber  grader,  age  29 :  "In  my  opinion, 
the  adult  education  courses  are  very  helpful 
to  married  couples  who  can  neither  afford 
nor  have  the  time  to  attend  colleges  or  trade 
schools.  I  am  employed  at  Intermountaln 
Lumber  Co.  here  in  Missoula.  I  was  hired 
shortly  after  my   grading  covirse  ended." 

23.  Lumber  grader,  age  21 :  "I  am  now 
working  as  a  lumber  grader.  I  have  been 
grading  now  for  3  months.  I  sttirted  grad- 
ing right  after  I  left  the  school." 

34.  Engineering  aid:  "I  am  employed  as  an 
engineer's  aid  for  Parson's  Construction.  I 
realize  by  going  to  this  school  I  was  able  to 
get  this  job." 


SPIRIT  OP  THE  BORDERLAND  DE- 
SCRIBED IN  'HISTORY  OF  HARDY 
COUNTY" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  Comdr,  Alvin  Edward  Moore, 
n.S.  Naval  Reserve,  has  written  a  book 
on  the  "History  of  Hardy  Covmty  of 
the  Borderland,"  which  I  recommend  to 
all  Americans  interested  in  preserving 
the  spirit  of  individuality  which  has 
made  our  country  great. 

Although  not  a  native  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Commander  Moore  has  found  in 
my  State  a  way  of  life,  a  tradition,  and 
a  history  which  to  him  exemplify  the 
finest  elements  of  true  Americanism. 
The  West  Virginia  borderland,  accord- 
ing to  Commander  Moore,  was  typical 
of  that  historic  region  west  of  the  orig- 
inal Colonies,  where  the  civilization  of 
EAirope  met  the  sav£igery  of  the  New 
World.  Out  of  the  rigors  of  this  strug- 
gle there  developed  the  hardy  American 
individual  who  today  still  Inhabits  Hardy 
County,  W.  Va. 

Commander  Moore  sees  Hardy  County 
as  still  representing  a  borderland  be- 
tween modenr  asuperurbanism  and  the 
back  country.  The  rugged  mountain 
terrain  of  Hardy  County  has  enabled  It 
to  resist  being  engulfed  by  big  govern- 
ment, big  business,  and  big  labor.  To 
maintain  our  motto,  "Montanl  Semper 
Liberi,"  the  people  of  my  State  have  had 
to  be  content  with  modest  Incomes  and 
few  luxuries.  What  the  people  of  Hardy 
County  lack  In  luxury  they  make  up  for 
in  character.  Commander  Moore  notes 
in  his  book. 

For  example.  Hardy  County  residents 
are  proud  of  what  they  call  the  longest 
unpolluted  stream  east  of  the  Mississip- 
pi— ^the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac 
River  above  Moorefield.  Such  a  claim 
may  not  appear  as  dazzling  as  the  lar- 
gest supermarket,  or  the  tallest  build- 
ing, but  it  is  probably  a  unique  distinc- 
tion in  our  times  when  stream  pollution 
is  causing  Increasing  concern. 

Commander  Moore  notes  that  what 
is  now  the  State  of  West  Virginia  was 
once  part  of  a  land  grant  that  extended 
as  far  as  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  his 
hope  to  see  the  borderland  spirit  of 


Hardy  County  extend  that  far  today.  I 
recommend  his  book,  "History  of  Hardy 
County  and  the  Borderland,"  to  all 
Americans. 


PLEA  FOR  AN  OPEN  BIBLE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reverend  James  W.  (Jimmy)  Waters, 
pastor  of  Mable  White  Baptist  Church 
In  Macon,  Qa.,  on  June  30  delivered  a 
moving  sermon  protesting  the  decision  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  banning  Bible 
reading  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  from  the 
public  schools. 

His  was  just  one  of  the  many,  many 
voices  which  have  been  raised  deploring 
this  decision  which  In  my  opinion  dis- 
torts the  intent  of  the  first  amendment 
and  infringes  upon  the  religious  freedom 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Waters'  sermon  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
"Tax  Power  or  God's  Woed" — Thx  Biblk 

Can  men  destroy  the  Bible  today?  There 
are  many,  many  verses  which  we  could  read 
In  relation  to  the  subject  matter  we  have 
chosen.  Much  of  It  we  have  already  heard 
In  our  Scripture  lesson,  as  we  heard  David 
the  Psalmist,  say:  "Thy  word  Is  a  lamp  tinto 
my  feet  and  a  light  imto  my  path."  We 
have  looked  through  the  Scriptures  from 
beginning  to  end  to  see  how  the  diflne  Book 
of  Ood  has  outlived  all  other  bocdu  through 
the  ages.  It  still  stands  upon  the  highest 
pedestal  that  man  knows  how  to  place  it  and 
Lb  acclaimed  and  accepted  as  the  eternal  word 
of  Ood — Jesus  Christ  giving  us  His  word  and 
His  word  Is  Cktd's  word. 

Por  our  purpose  just  one  verse  will  be 
sufficient,  from  the  Oospel  ol  Matthew,  chap- 
ter 34,  verse  36,  "Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  My  word  shaU  not  pass 
away";  2,000  yetuv  have  gone  since  these 
words  were  quoted  from  the  lips  of  our  Mas- 
ter but  today  they  are  just  as  fresh  In  the 
ears  of  this  generation  as  when  the  Saviour 
uttered  them.  May  I  say  that  my  soul  is 
troubled  today  becatue  of  the  fact  that  the 
Bible  has  started  a  downward  trend  In  this 
Government,  and  wherever  the  Bible  has 
started  its  downward  trend,  with  It  has  gone 
chaos  and  catastrophe.  History  writes  page 
after  page,  book  after  book,  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  nations  that  have  placed  the  Bible 
in  second  place. 

Let  me  say  In  the  beginning,  I  have  enough 
commonsense  and  knowledge  of  this  book 
to  know  that  the  first  place  the  Bible  \b  to 
be  taught  is  the  home.  I  am  not  dodging 
that  issue.  The  home,  the  cradle  of  learn- 
ing, is  first  and  foremost  in  Bible  teaching, 
but  let  us  be  realistic,  the  fact  la  for  the 
most  part,  Ood's  holy  Word  Is  neglected  In 
the  home;  therefore,  I  have  always  been  a 
strong  contender  for  reading  the  Word  oi 
Ood  In  the  schools,  so  that  om  boys  and 
girls  can  hear  theee  words.  I  have  put  a 
great  deed  of  stress  on  this  In  my  community 
and  In  preaching  missions  over  the  State. 
You  may  say  the  home  Is  the  place,  but  let's 
face  It — It  Isnt  being  done. 

I  think  I  can  say  without  eontradictlon 
that  never  has  the  ttme-honared  custom  of 
reading  the  Bible  and  having  a  brief  prayer 
led  to  the  establishment  of  any  sect  or  re- 
ligion since  this  heritage  was  passed  on  to 
us  from  oiu'  forefathers.  I  think  It  is  an  In- 
ane and  preposterous  assumption  to  think 
any  sect  or  religion  could  be  propagated  In 
this  manner.  In  the  schools  of  our  country. 
I  see  no  danger  In  this.  I  do  see  danger  to 
our  younger  generation  who  are  denied  this 
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privilege  ftt  A  time  wbfen  our  Nation's  execu- 
Ure.  JudlcUry.  lagMattT*.  and  tnllltarr 
bnnoha*  all  oonenr  tb*t  our  greatast  w«»pon 
In  tiM  flfbt  Bfn*ii*1  eommunlam  and  other 
Ideolo^lee  that  would  enalave  the  world,  la 
the  moral  and  iplrttUAl  Integrity  of  the  In- 
dividual. What  ihia  mean^  to  our  Nation 
dUturtw  and  tronblee  me.  Not  only  does 
this  declalon  of  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  nul- 
lify the  required  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
•chod,  but  It  hnapee^i  an  encroachment  In 
other  areae  of  our  iMUlonal  life  In  the  light 
of  many  rtnclelone  tliey  have  made  in  recent 
yeara,  I  am  not  euipgleed  or  ahocked  at  ail, 
but  nevertheleaa.  I  aai  deeply  dleturbed  You 
aiay  lay  I  am  fringing  on  the  political  if  you 
want  to,  but  I  am  following  the  dictates  of 
my  ooneclence  in  thle  matter. 

In  the  light  of  tbe  recent  decision  of  the 
XJ3.  Supreme  Ooiurt  outlawing  the  Bible 
being  read  In  the  echoole  as  being  uncon- 
■Uttttkmai.  I  want  to  eay  two  things  that 
thle  polnta  out  to  m*  very  rlvldly.  very  em- 
phatically: First,  it  points  out  that  we  ap- 
parently now,  are  being  governed  by  opin- 
ions rather  than  by  lawa.  The  second  thing 
I  want  to  point  out  is  that  the  minority  now 
rules  Instead  of  the  majority.  The  words  of 
famous  godly  men  of  old,  who  said  that  this 
should  be  a  goremment  "of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  pe(>ole."  have  long 
since  lost  their  ring  In  tbe  Halls  of  Congress 
of  the  United  States:  and  now  that  we  have 
eome  to  this  ytnrj  rltal  factor,  to  me  It  la  the 
tMigtiming  of  capitulation,  a  surrender  of  pre- 
dous  liberty  and  one  day  unless  we  wake  up 
and  fall  upon  our  faces  before  Ood,  and  send 
people  to  the  high  places  of  authority,  who 
believe  in  Ood  and  believe  the  Bible,  you 
might  as  well  say  goodby  to  the  "govern- 
ment ot  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people/* 

When  one  athlest  can  generate  more  power 
In  tbe  United  States  and  can  influence  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  more  than  the  majority, 
I  submit  to  you  that  our  country  Is  in  a 
dismal  and  dark  state.  I  believe  the  majority 
of  the  people  In  this  country  would  like  to 
have  the  Bible  read  to  their  children  a  little 
while  each  school  morning.  I  repeat  I  think 
It  farfetched  and  preposterous  to  assume 
this  would  be  trying  to  establish  a  religion, 
by  the  simple  act  of  reading  from  the  Word 
of  Ood  and  offering  a  brief  prayer.  The 
majority  wants  It,  and  U  we  fail  to  grant  It 
then  the  minority  Is  ruling  Instead  of  the 
nuijorlty. 

At  this  time  In  our  International  rela- 
tions when  we  are  so  concerned  about  ouz 
national  Image  abroad,  and  spending  untold 
sums  through  the  Yoice  ot  America  and 
other  agencies  to  acquaint  the  people  of 
other  nations  at  oar  way  of  life  in  a  free 
and  tmfettered  country,  have  you  paused 
to  think  how  they  will  view  this  edict?  I 
talked  with  a  man  from  Surope  this  week 
in  my  study.  He  said  the  people  of  Europe 
and  the  people  oi  the  world  will  interpret 
the  recent  dedalan  at  the  Supreme  Court 
regarding  the  Blhle  as  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  outlaws  the  Bible  and  religion 
altogether.  He  pointed  out  that  the  average 
person  In  other  coontrlec.  won't  stop  to 
reaUae  that  you  are  governed  by  a  Con- 
stitution. AU  they  will  take  Is  the  fact  that 
you  have  outlawed  the  Bible  and  that  you 
have  outlawed  rengloa.  He  also  said  it  was 
food  for  the  propagandists  of  the  Commu- 
nists, they  would  gkwt  over  It.  be  proud  of 
this  apparent  victory  of  their  cult  of  atheism. 
They  do  not  believe  In  Ood.  nor  in  our 
Heavenly  Father  ••  Ood.  therefore  they  will 
say,  "See,  now  tba  Amsrlcans  are  coming  to 
otir  side.    They  hav«  outlawed  the  Bible." 

May  I  make  a  statement  that  Is  pretty 
severe?  I  bellen  that  an  Imbecile  would 
have  enough  sense  to  believe  that  our  fore- 
fathers had  no  soeli  decision  In  mind  when 
artlde  I  wae  ametided  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  xnuted  Statia.  and  It  reads  as  foUowa: 
"Oonffees  iliall  make  no  law  respecting  the 


establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof  or  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  the  press  or  of  the  right  of 
people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  peti- 
tion the  government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances.  ■ 

George  Washington,  the  father  of  our 
country,  said  "It  Is  Impossible  to  rightly 
govern  the  world  without  Ood  and  the 
Bible  ••  Edison  Marshall,  the  writer,  said  In 
writing  of  Washington.  "Those  who  followed 
him  were  never  the  same  thereafter,  that  In 
.i  wiiy  the  United  States  la  a  projection  of 
his  greatness  "  This  man  who  In  a  very 
real  sense  Is  the  father  of  our  country,  sought 
for  guidance  from  God  In  the  snow  covered 
solitude  of  Valley  Forge 

Daniel  Webster  said  of  the  Bible.  "If  we 
abide  by  the  principles  taught  In  the  Bible, 
our  country  will  go  on  prosperUig.  but  if 
we  and  our  posterity  neglect  Its  Instructions 
and  authority,  no  man  can  tell  how  sudden 
a  catastrophe  may  overwhelm  us  and  bury 
all  our  glory  In  profound  obscurity." 

Inunanuel  Kant  the  German  phllos^^^ipher 
had  this  to  say;  "The  existence  of  the  Bible, 
as  a  book  for  the  people.  Is  the  greatest  bene- 
fit which  the  human  race  has  ever  exfxrl- 
enced  Every  attempt  to  belittle  It  Is  a  crime 
against  humanity." 

I  reiterate  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  Intent 
of  establishing  a  religion  by  8cho<^)lroom 
Bible  reading  I  have  an  excerpt  from  an 
editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  this  is 
not  a  religious  periodical  as  you  know.  This 
Is  a  hard-boiled,  down-to-earth  business 
paper  that  Is  published  dally.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal — a  secular  paper  of  the  world, 
share  a  portion  with  me  "Nowhere  In  our 
history  will  you  find  any  serious  threat  by 
church  or  sect  to  seize  the  state  or  to  per- 
suade the  state  to  use  lu  powers  to  estahllsh 
it  as  a  religion.  This  elementary  fact  of  our 
history,  quite  apart  from  all  of  the  philo- 
sophical arguments,  seems  to  us  to  make 
absolute  nonsense  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  about  Bible  reeding  In  public 
schools.  A  more  ponderous  effort  upon  a 
more  trivial  Issue  rarely  has  ever  emerged 
from  the  robed  men  who  tit  upon  that 
bench.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  result  of 
the  decision  Is  trivial  or  that  Its  consequences 
do  not  now  raise  grave  questions  for  what 
the  Supreme  Court  has  done  In  the  name  of 
protecting  us  from  the  ^tabllahment  of 
religion  by  the  state  Is  to  establish  seculari- 
zation— atheism  If  you  would  have  it  blunt- 
ly— they  have  come  to  establish  atheism  as 
the  one  belief  to  which  the  state's  power 
would  extend  its  protection.  Thus,  if  you 
believe  In  the  Ood  of  the  Jews  or  the  Ood  of 
the  Christians  or  the  Ood  af  Israel,  you  are 
denied  abeolutely  any  public  expression  of  It 
in  the  schools  which  the  public  supports. 
Hereafter,  the  views  of  the  non-believer  alone 
are  sheltered  by  the  fxill  pajioply  of  the 
state's  police  powers. 

Now  you  may  ask.  "Preacher,  what  about 
It?  What  do  you  think?"  I  believe  In  the 
beginning  that  our  forefathers  simply 
wanted  one  thing  to  be  assured.  That  Is. 
that  theee  United  States  of  ours  would  not 
have  a  state  church.  I  do  not  favor  a  state 
church.  I  have  never  favored  a  state  church. 
I  will  never  favor  a  state  church.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  In  complete  separation  of  church 
and  state.  They  were  merely  Intent  on  their 
purpoee  to  assure  that  the  Baptists.  Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians,  the  Church  of  England. 
the  Catholics  nor  anyone  else  would  become 
a  state  church.  Tou  don't  establish  a  re- 
ligion Just  by  reading  a  few  versee  of  God's 
Word.  For  salient  proof  we  hsve  only  to 
review  our  past  history  where  no  instance  of 
establishment  of  a  religion  came  about  by 
reading  the  Bible  in  America's  schoolrooms. 
An  Individual  should  have  the  privilege  to 
leave  a  room  If  he  Is  oppoeed  to  hearing  It 
read.     I'm  for  that. 

I  want  to  remind  you  of  this,  that  the 
Bible   Is  the  only   book  that  can  lead   our 


Nation  out  of  the  welter  of  confusion  In 
which  It  now  finds  Itself.  If  you  have  vis- 
ited the  U.S.  Capitol  In  Washington,  you 
win  recall  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 
Uiere  Is  a  painting  entitled  "The  Embarka- 
tion of  the  Pilgrims  "  The  Pilgrims  that  we 
honor  and  esteem  as  our  forbearera  who  were 
to  seek  freedom  on  these  shores.  If  you 
observed  the  painting  you  will  see  that  Wil- 
liam Brewster  holds  In  his  hand  a  copy  of 
the  Bible.  Gods  Holy  Word,  and  as  they 
begun  a  new  life  In  a  strange  and  foreign 
liind  the  Holy  Bible  went  with  them.  The 
question  has  been  raised.  "Did  the  pilgrims 
bring  the  Bible  to  these  shores  or  did  the 
Bible  bring   the  pilgrims  to  these  shores?" 

I  Siiy  that  we  believe  In  freedom  of  religion, 
not  freedom  from  religion.  I  agree  with  tlie 
i)b.ser%iitlon  of  Billy  Graham,  that  we  need 
more  Bible  reading  and  not  less  Bible  read- 
ing We  must  rediscover  the  Bible  In  our 
national  life  or  we  are  going  down  like  the 
Thresher  that  today  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  I  want  you  to  think 
what  the  ultimate  result  could  portend  in 
this  High  Court  decision,  how  far  reaching 
It  really  Ls  and  how  much  It  brings  an  indict- 
ment against  God. 

Do  you  realize  that.  Inspired  by  this  High 
Court  decision,  no  doubt — you  already  have 
A  challenge  from  California  that  will  be  txled, 
and  will  be  approved,  that  there  be  deleted 
from  the  pledge  to  the  American  flag,  "one 
luition  under  God."  Strike  it  they  say,  under 
this  kind  of  decision,  one  cannot  escape  the 
end  result. 

Already  there  Is  speculation  that  the  motto 
Inscribed  on  our  coins.  "In  God  We  Trust  ' 
vfclU  be  subject  to  litigation  to  renaove  this. 
One  more  step  down  toward  oblivion  for  the 
greatest  Nation  In  all  the  world.  Not  only 
Is  this  a  distinct  possibility  but  further- 
more. In  the  courtrooms  where  today  the 
Bible  Is  a  prominent  piece  of  material,  rec- 
ognized as  God's  Word,  will  have  to  be  re- 
moved, we  can  envision  the  ultimate  result 
If  this  trend  Is  allowed  to  go  unchecked. 
The  Chaplains  will  have  to  be  removed  from 
the  House  and  Senate,  also  the  chaplains 
from  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  no  more  hymns  to  be  learned  and 
sung  by  our  schoolchildren — Just  t>ecause 
the  atheists  say,  "We  don't  believe  In  Ood." 
Ju.st  give  them  their  way  and  give  God  the 
black  ball  and  put  him  out  here  In  second 
place  and  see  what  the  consequences  will  be. 

My  friends,  listen,  if  we  allow  this  to  hap- 
pen to  our  Nation,  Ood  will  seal  our  doom 
and  will  write  "Ichabod"  acroas  our  doors,  and 
the  word  "Ichabod"  means  "no  glory."  That 
is  the  recorded  history  of  every  nation  that 
has  disrespected  God  and  shunted  him  off 
In  second  place.  We  must  appeal  to  our 
leaders  in  government,  and  we  must  pray 
for  guidance.  Religion  is  a  part  of  our 
civilisation.  "Man  is  Incurably  religious," 
said  one  French  statesnuin  many  years  ago. 
Yet  we  bow  to  one  atheist. 

Our  youth  today — our  young  people,  need 
Gods  Word  and  to  neglect  to  read  It  and 
give  them  that  opportunity,  Is  to  tear  up 
the  foundation  for  their  character  in  future 
years;  and  as  our  Sunday  school  superin- 
tendent pointed  out,  it  Is  well  and  good  to 
send  Bibles  to  prisons  but  how  far  better 
to  send  them  beforehand,  before  maiming 
damage   to  young  character  has  begun. 

Winston  Churchill  said  in  1945  at  the  close 
of  World  War  II,  "America  now  stands  at 
the  top  of  the  world."  Financially,  yee,  80 
percent  of  the  world's  wealth  with  only  6!^ 
percent  of  the  world's  population:  Indus- 
tries, yes:  Jobs,  yes:  opportunity,  yee:  good 
homee,  yes:  good  education,  yes:  more 
churches,  yes;  and  more  missionaries  are 
sent  around  the  world  today  from  America, 
the  United  States,  than  from  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  world.  We  stand  at  the  top  of 
the  world.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  In  the  light 
of  all  that,  why  is  God's  Word  out  of  place 
anywhere,  from  the  tip  ot  Alaska  to  the  tip 
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of  Florida?  I  have  a  quotation  from 
unknown  statesman  who  said.  "I  wish  we 
could  remove  the  torch  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  place  the  open 
Bible  in  the  statue's  hand  Instead." 

I  know  tbe  home  is  the  place  to  read  the 
Bible,  but  I  say  again  let's  be  realistic,  the 
home  Is  not  reading  the  Bible.  Bead  it 
whenever  we  can,  read  it  in  all  our  agendea, 
rpad  It  In  the  schools,  read  It  on  the  streets, 
read  It  on  the  air.  read  it  everywhere  we 
can,  and  let  all  who  do  not  believe  In  Ood 
and  the  Bible  take  a  one-way  trip  to  their 
Communist  brothers  and  stay  there,  and  I 
personally  will  make  a  contribution  to  any- 
one who  wants  to  go. 

I  beg  you,  let's  bring  God  and  the  Bible 
back  into  the  heart  of  America  Just  as  much 
as  It  was  at  Plymouth  Rock.  People  may 
change,  but  God's  Word  never  changea. 

You  know  there  was  a  time  when  the  worst 
sinner  In  tbe  world  believed  that  the  Bible 
was  the  word  ot  God.  The  old  enwnlea  of 
religion  were  outspyoken  men  like  Voltaire, 
who  after  being  educated  by  Jesuit  priests, 
became  the  enemy  of  aU  organised  rellgloe. 
and  Robert  Ingersoll  the  exponent  of  agnos- 
ticism. In  our  day  It  Is  done  with  more  sub- 
tlety, but  do  you  recall  what  the  Bible  says 
about  people  like  that?  The  Bible  says,  "the 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  Is  no  God." 
Unfortunately,  we  have  people  even  within 
the  realms  of  Christendom  today  who  have  a 
treacherous  type  of  opposition  to  God's  Word. 
There  are  eome  teaching  In  schools  and 
seminaries  up  and  down  the  land  who  some- 
how or  other  doubt  the  authority  ot  the 
Bible.  They  speak  of  inconsistencies  ot 
God's  Word.  I  want  to  ask  a  question,  where 
are  these  inoonslstenclee?  Point  them  out. 
Show  them  to  us.  You  will  be  defeated  In  an 
effort  to  do  so.  The  problem  Is  that  not 
many  know  much  about  the  Bible,  and  only 
a  fool  criticizes  the  Bible  when  he  knovra 
nothing  about  It.  Men  can't  destroy  the 
Bible.  The  Bible  will  destroy  them.  I  stand 
upon  the  past  record  of  history. 

Look  at  Adolph  Hitler  who  piled  Bibles 
high  and  set  gasoline  fires  to  burn  th«n  up, 
but  did  he  succeed?  No.  Look  at  the  atheists 
and  Communists  today,  do  you  think  they 
will  succeed?  To  a  point  they  will,  but 
my  friends,  as  long  as  there  Is  a  wit- 
ness for  Jesus  Christ  upon  this  earth  and 
the  Bible  Is  left  an  open  book,  there  are  not 
enough  Oonununlsts  in  earth  or  bell  to  stop 
the  progress  of  Ood's  work.  He  never  tails, 
the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  forever.  What 
did  our  text  say?  Verse  35,  listen,  "Heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away  but  my  words  shall 
not  pass  away."  I  repeat  my  question,  "Can 
men  destroy  the  Bible  today?" 

I  wish  now  to  submit  five  reasons  why  I 
bellevs  that  they  cannot  destroy  the  Bible 
today.  I  am  using  as  a  basis  an  outline  by 
Dr.  Herschel  Ford.  In  the  first  place  you 
cannot  destroy  the  Bible  because  It  has  sur- 
vived so  many  thousands  of  years.  The 
archeologists  continue  to  uncover  tacts  that 
prove  the  Bible  to  be  true.  Just  last  night 
In  some  of  my  reading.  I  read  where  now  In 
the  City  of  David  they  are  uncovering  more 
and  more  proof  about  walls  that  were  men- 
tioned In  the  Scriptures,  and  how  they  still 
stand  today.  Though  they  are  covered  with 
the  sands  of  time,  they  are  being  uncovered. 
Tlie  Bible  tells  men  of  their  sins  and  demands 
that  they  put  away  sin  and  live  a  Holy  life. 
Now  man  wants  to  hold  on  to  sin,  therefore. 
he  seeks  to  destroy  the  Book  that  exposes 
that  sin.  You  can't  take  It  away  from  the 
spiritual.  There  Is  no  way  In  the  world 
TOU  can  do  It.  It  has  been  burned  In  the 
courtyards — the  Bible — ^It  has  been  forbidden 
to  the  people — the  Bible.  Voltaire  the  old 
FYenchman  and  atheist,  stood  and  said,  and 
I  quote  him,  "12  men  established  Christian- 
ity. I  win  show  you  how  one  man  can 
destroy  It."  But  tbe  very  room  In  France 
where  he  made  that  statement  later  beoarae 
a  depoattory  for  Bibles  to  put  them  In  and 
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hold  them,  and  Voltaire  died  and  went  to 
Hell.  It  Is  said  that  on  the  same  day  In 
london  a  set  of  his  books  sold  for  a  dollar 
and  a  half,  while  the  British  Museum  fxald 
$500,000  for  an  ancient  Bible  manuscript. 
The  old  Book  stands.  Men  cant  destroy  it. 
I  am  simply  standing  In  the  gap  to  lift  up 
one  voice  and  try  to  do  it  as  vigorously  as 
Z  can — Ood  help  me  to  do  It.  What  people 
think  about  me  doesn't  bother  me.  it's 
whether  or  not  I  will  do  the  thing  that 
honors  and  glorifies  God.  That  is  the  only 
thing  that  concerns  me. 

Ingersoll  was  a  flaming  orator  of  the  Devil. 
He  fought  the  Bible  and  Its  truths,  but  Inger- 
soll died.  How  many  of  you  have  read  a 
history  of  Ingersoll?  Hold  up  your  hands 
In  this  audience.  Only  three  people  out  of 
the  many  hundreds  who  are  here  this  morn- 
ing have  ever  read  a  history  of  Ingersoll. 
How  many  of  you  folks  have  read  the  Bible, 
the  history  of  the  old  Book?  Hold  up  your 
hands.  There  they  are  by  the  multiplied 
hundreds.  Ingersoll  ^\9A  and  went  to  Hell, 
but  tbe  old  book  llves^on.  Brother,  you  can't 
daatroy  it,  you  may  rule  it  unconstitutional. 
but  you  can  hide  It  In  your  soul.  Ood  Is 
bigger  than  the  Devil,  and  any  nation  who 
refuses  to  acknowledge  that  will  be  buried 
in  ashes.  Generations  to  come  will  uncover 
their  foUy. 

In  the  second  place,  you  can't  destroy  the 
Bible  because  It  meeU  every  human  need. 
There  is  the  need  for  pardon  and  peace.  Let 
me  Just  be  honest  about  it.  Let's  get  down 
to  earth  now  and  talk  practically  about  one 
thing.  Let's  talk  about  the  individual  man. 
Xvery  person — man,  woman,  boy.  or  girl — In 
tii«  most  honest,  most  sincere,  and  deepest 
BUMnenti,  knows  that  there  U  sometliing 
wrong  inside  of  him  that  needs  to  be  right. 
When  a  person  really  looks  at  himself,  he 
knows  that  be  has  sinned  against  the  Holy 
Ood.  He  knows  also  that  there  Is  a  place 
where  he  can  find  peace  and  pardon.  This 
old  Book  shows  him  where  that  place  is  and 
tells  him  all  about  how  to  do  it.  As  long  as 
man  can  find  peace  for  a  troubled  soul  and 
can  fllnd  pardon  and  the  road  to  happiness, 
bet  not  going  to  throw  away  the  prescrip- 
tion. He^  going  to  keep  on  taking  the 
medicine.  You  can't  destroy  a  book  that  fills 
a  need  like  that.  That  la  anotiier  reason 
why  men  cannot  destroy  the  Bible. 

John  Wesley  preached  and  whole  villages 
were  converted,  and  his  i^ctiwe  was  In  the 
tkomas  of  many  thousands  of  English  families. 
Whan  asked  by  a  traveler  one  time  why  John 
Wealejrii  plctiuv  was  In  the  homes,  they  said 
"There  Is  a  man  who  preached  the  Bible,  and 
our  hooMS  have  been  changed  as  a  iwult  of 
his  preaching  God's  Word."  You  cant  de- 
stroy annethlng  that  Is  as  forceful  as  that. 
Tbe  atom  bomb  can  explode  and  destroy  a 
dty,  but  It  cant  bring  a  home  together 
under  the  canopy  of  Ood's  great  love.  Ponce 
de  Leon  sought  the  fountain  of  youth,  bat 
he  never  found  It.  This  Old  Book,  the  Bible, 
tells  you  about  "a  fountain  that  is  filled 
with  bkxxl.  drawn  from  Inunanuel 's  veins: 
and  sinners  plunged  beneath  that  flood,  lose 
all  their  guilty  stains."  You  cant  klU  any- 
thing like  that,  the  Bible  U  here  to  stay. 

The  third  reason.  There  is  a  need  for  the 
deliverance  from  sin.  The  Bible  tells  us  of 
the  forgiveness  of  sin.  It  also  tells  how  to 
overcome  sin.  John  8:  36  says,  "and  the  Son 
shall  make  you  free."  You  shall  be  free 
indeed.  The  blacksmith  who  was  Imprisoned 
Bald,  "as  much  as  I  know  about  steel  and  iron, 
I  can  break  this  chain  over  a  period  of  time." 
until,  upon  closer  inspection,  he  saw  that  it 
was  a  chain  his  own  hands  had  forged  in  his 
own  blacksmith  shc^.  He  knew  how  well  he 
made  them,  and  he  said,  "I  will  never  be  able 
to  break  these  chains.  I  am  subject  to  my 
own  chains."  There  are  many  people  whose 
lives  are  empty  and  bound  by  the  shackles 
at  alns  of  their  own  making.  Men  cannot 
break  the  shacklee  of  sin.  It  will  take  help 
that  man  cannot  bring.    This  Old  Book  tells 


about  one  who  can  break  every  fetter  and 
eet  the  prisoner  free — the  prisoner  of  sin. 

Fourth,  the  Bible  cannot  be  destroyed  be- 
cause there  is  comfort  for  the  aching  heart 
In  the  hour  of  sorrow.  How  many  of  us  have 
walked  away  from  cemeteries,  our  hearts 
bleeding  and  tears  dinxmlng  our  eyee,  and 
empty  aching  void  In  our  souls.  We  have 
gone  back  to  an  empty  place  at  the  table, 
an  empty  chair  in  the  living  room  and  empty 
shoes  in  the  closet.  We  have  come  back 
disturbed  and  fearful,  and  we  have  sought 
comfort  in  the  pages  of  a  Bible,  and  as  we 
read  we  feel  the  love  of  Ood  flowing  over 
us.  "Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  you 
believe  in  God,  believe  also  In  me.  In  my 
Father's  house  there  are  many  man- 
sions •  •  *.  I  go  to  prepare  one  for  you." 
Then,  we  take  heart  and  new  life  and  new 
faith,  and  we  rise  and  walk  out  singing 
"Praise  God  frcxn  whom  all  blessings  flow. 
Praise  Him  all  creatures  here  below. 
Praise  Him  above  ye  heavenly  hosts.  Praise 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost."  Friends,  in 
the  hour  of  death,  we  find  the  Bible  is  true. 
Job  cried  out.  "If  a  man  dies,  shall  he  live 
again?"  Then  he  came  back  to  give  his  own 
answer.  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  llveth." 
That  is  the  message  of  the  Bible. 

We  now  oome  to  the  final  reasons,  men 
cannot  destroy  the  Bible  because  there  is 
nothing  else  to  take  its  place.  The  mother 
of  another  famous  Infidel,  dying,  said,  "Son, 
you've  destroyed  my  faith,  now  I  must  die. 
Do  you  have  anything  else  to  offer?"  "No- 
thing else."  he  said.  "Die  and  fear  not."  A 
group  of  young  men  who  started  an  Infidel 
club  built  a  fire  and  wtart  going  to  bum  a 
Bible  as  their  first  act.  One  young  man  took 
the  Bible  and  started  to  throw  it  into  the 
fire.  He  stood  trembling,  and  tears  came 
Into  his  eyes.  He  stood  there  uncoovlng. 
They  said,  "go  on  and  throw  the  Bible  Into 
the  fire."  He  turned  around  and  said,  "Gen- 
tlemen, my  opinion  is  that  we  had  better 
not  btim  this  book  until  we  find  something 
hetter  to  take  Ita  place."  That  is  eonunon. 
sense.  Year  after  year,  the  Bible  remains 
the  best  seller.  Five  out  of  the  twenty  most 
famous  books  In  the  world  are  Bible  books — 
"In  His  Steps,"  "Pilgrims  Progress.*'  "Ben 
Hur,"  "The  Robe,"  and  Hurlbut's  "Story  of 
the  BiWe." 

Men  cannot  destroy  the  Bible  because  It 
has  a  hold  that  cannot  be  shaken.  Hun- 
dreds of  thoiisands  of  churches  acroas  the 
world  are  founded  upon  the  BlMe.  MHllons 
of  people  In  Communist  Russia,  China,  and 
other  places  are  Christians,  and  they  have 
the  sacred  word  of  Ood  hidden  in  their 
hearts.  It  has  such  a  hold  that  men  cant 
shake  it  looee.  In  many  areas  of  the  world 
the  Holy  Book  Is  suppressed,  either  by  gov- 
emmenta  or  religious  groups,  but  they  carry 
the  assurance  ftf  Ood's  word  ta  their  baarta. 

Man  has  written  many  books,  all  thoae 
books  have  been  forgotten,  but  tbe  Bible  re- 
mains today  the  best  seller  of  tbam  alL 
Shakespeare,  Browning.  Longfellow,  and 
many  others  wrote  classics  that  some  day 
will  be  forgotten,  but  the  Bible  continues  to 
live  on. 

"Heaven  and  earth  shall  i>ass  away,  but  My 
words  shall  not  pass  away."  In  the  final 
anal3wls  men  cannot  destroy  the  Bible  be- 
cause It  is  Ood's  eternal  word. 

I  ask  this  question,  How  are  you  treating 
the  Blbte?  Is  dust  ctdlecttng  on  it  In  your 
bouse?  We  have  heard  of  an  African  tribe 
that  was  given  a  simdial  so  they  might  tell 
the  time  of  day.  They  were  so  entranced 
with  this  novelty,  that  they  built  a  shelter 
over  It,  to  protect  It.  which  of  coiuse  killed 
Its  effecttvenees.  I  ask  if  you  have  built  a 
shdter  over  God^  word  In  your  home  to 
where  It  is  never  brought  out  In  the  light  so 
the  children  can  read  it?  "Teach  them  to 
thy  children,"  Ood  told  the  Ghfldnn  af 
XaraeL  Are  you  using  it?  Make  Thy  word. 
O  Lord,  "A  lamp  unto  my  feet  and  a  light 
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unto  my  p«tli."  Oftn  men  destroy  the  Bible 
today?  No.  wad  If  he  trie*  U,  eventually 
tlie  Bible  will  dwtroy  blm.  Ttila  Is  God's 
Word.  TtUa  tiM  hope.  Ood  gr&nt  that  It 
•hAll  be  read  •vatywhere  freely,  and  openly. 
Those  who  do  doC  want  It  may  have  the 
privilege  to  walk  away  from  It.  Let  others 
read  It.  study  It.  and  believe  It. 

In  conduslao  may  I  do  lomethlng  that  our 
boys  and  glrla  In  Bible  School  have  done  for 
years.  This  la  my  own  personal  feeling  to- 
ward the  Bible:  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  the 
Bible,  Ood's  Hbiy  Word:  and  will  make  tt  a 
lamp  unto  my  feet  and  a  light  unto  my 
path:  and  will  hide  Its  words  In  my  heart 
that  I  might  not  sin  against  Ood  " 

Let  us  pray: 

"O  thou  Ix^lnlta  Ood.  help  ua  In  this  hour 
Grant  to  us  tha  preaence  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit. 
Hear  us  as  wa  plead  for  an  open  Bible  that 
tt  might  oontlnua  to  be  In  the  heart  of  each 
IndlTldual  and  a  great  nation  In  Christ's 
dear  name,  wa  make  our  prayer."     Amen. 


THE  COUNCIL  ON  INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  problems  of  In- 
dustrial relAtlons  on  the  railroads  and  in 
other  fields  are  in  the  forefront  of  the 
legislative  arena  these  days,  it  might  be 
well  to  focus  attention  on  one  area  in 
which  real  progregs  has  been  made  to- 
ward devekq;>lnc  that  kind  of  mutual  re- 
spect and  understanding  upon  which  a 
souixl  progress  of  Industrial  relations 
must  rest.  I  have  reference  to  the  Coun- 
cil on  Industrial  Relations  in  the  elec- 
trical contracting  Industry.  This  was 
the  body  created  by  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  in  its 
1021  convention  In  St.  Louis  and  the 
Natlon&l  Electrical  Contractor's  Associ- 
ation in  its  Cincinnati  Convention  in 
1922.  During  the  first  25  years  of  the 
council's  existence.  It  handled  45  cases; 
but  since  ttant  milestone  was  passed,  the 
tempo  has  picked  up  and  during  the  last 
19  years  933  additional  cases  have  been 
heard  and  decided. 

The  council  began  its  quarterly  meet- 
ing at  ^e  Mayflower  Hotel  here  in 
Washington  on  Monday,  Augiist  19.  On 
Its  agenda  for  this  meeting  are  22 
cases— a  relatively  light  calendsu- — in- 
volving unions  and  employees  from 
Miami  to  Seattle  and  from  San  Antonio. 
Tex.,  to  Concord.  N.H.  Originally,  the 
agenda  for  this  council  meeting  included 
42  cases,  but  20  have  been  taken  back 
or  referred  to  the  employers  and  unions 
Involved  for  further  attempts  at  settle- 
ment by  direct  negotiation. 

At  the  meeting  before  the  current  one, 
the  council  considered  52  cases.  The 
meeting  was  held  In  Pittsburgh,  but  my 
Interest  has  been  attracted  to  it  because 
of  the  perceptive  and  detailed  manner  in 
which  that  meeting  was  reviewed  by  an 
old  newspaper  friend  of  mine,  one  of  the 
most  o(Mnpetent  reporters  of  the  labor- 
management  scene  In  the  country,  Sam 
Romer.  Mr.  Romer.  In  a  special  feature 
article  presented  by  the  Minneapolis 
Sunday  Tribune  on  June  16,  last,  as 
an  analysis  of  what  the  news  means,  re- 
viewed the  processing  of  one  particiilar 
case  by  tbe  last  meeting  of  the  council. 
This  dispute  was  between  Local  Union 
292  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Woricers  and  the  Minneapolis 


Electrical  Contracting  Employers,  repre- 
sented by  the  Minneapolis  chapter  of  the 
National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Romer's  article,  spelling  out  the  course 
of  action  which  was  followed  In  avoiding 
a  strike,  despite  the  impasse  In  which 
the  parties  found  themselves  after  11 
meetings  in  an  effort  to  draw  up  a  new 
labor-management  contract. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From     the     Minneapolis     (Minn  i      Sunday 

Tribune,  June  16.  1963  | 
Council    Idea     AvrsTa    Strike — Both    Sides 

Accept   Electtiical    Industrt    f"i.Nui.sci>    in 

Dispute 

(  By  Sam  Romer  i 

On  April  30  a  determined  group  of  man- 
agement and  labor  negotiators  In  the  Min- 
neapolis electrical  contracting  Industry 
found  themselves  at  a  stalemate  After  11 
meetings,  they  were  unable  to  agree  on  terms 
of  a  new  labor  contract. 

In  many  industries,  the  Impasse  would 
have  ended  In  a  strllce,  probably  the  next 
day  when  the  old  contract  expired.  But  In 
electrical  contracting,  the  negotiators  took 
another  road 

They  referred  the  disputed  problenis  to  the 
Council  on  Industrial  Relations,  a  national 
group  established  by  the  National  Electrical 
Contractors  Association  (NECA)  and  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers    ( IBEW  ) . 

Joseph  F  Krech,  business  manager  for 
IBEW  Local  2«2.  and  Oscar  F.  Norgen.  Min- 
neapolis NECA  chapter  manager,  each  pre- 
pared careful  briefs  for  the  council,  out- 
lining their  arguments  in  the  issues  In  dis- 
pute 

These  Included  such  varied  areas  aa  the 
Journeyman's  wage  rate,  foreman's  pay,  the 
length  of  a  probationary  period,  the  shorter 
work  day,  overtime  and  the  use  of  a  hiring 
hall 

Then  Krech  and  Norgen  went  to  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  where  the  council  was  sitting 
In  its  quarterly  session,  to  back  up  their 
respective  briefs  with  oral  persuasion. 

The  12-man  council,  6  sitting  as  employer 
representatives  and  6  (or  the  union,  listened 
carefully,  then  retired  to  consider  the  case. 
Their  unanimous  decision  was  handed  down 
May  22.  3  weeks  after  the  original  sub- 
mission. 

The  details  of  the  decision  are  less  im- 
portant than  the  fact  that  It  was  made. 
It  gave  neither  side  all  that  it  asked — but 
tXTth  the  contractors  and  union  accepted  It 
without  argument  as  a  binding  document. 

The  Minneapolis  case — 1  of  52  which  the 
council  considered  at  its  last  quarterly 
meting — highlights  a  traditional.  If  little- 
known,  peace-keeping  mechanism  In  the 
construction  Indiistry. 

With  public  Interest  now  concerned  with 
alternatives  to  strikes  as  a  means  of  settling 
labor  disputes,  the  construction  councils 
have  focused  attention  on  one  way  to  avoid 
the  prospects  of  serious  strikes  or  legalized 
compulsory  arbitration. 

The  electrical  contracting  Industry,  which 
has  had  such  a  plan  In  operation  since  1921, 
has  developed  a  far-reaching  program  which 
now  covers  some  95  percent  of  the  Industry. 
A  more  limited  program  has  been  established 
In  the  plumbing  and  pipe  fitting  Industry, 
and  the  sheet  metal  industry  has  agreed  to 
an  Initial  program  which  may  develop  along 
similar  lines. 

As  established  In  the  electrical  contracting 
Industry,  the  program  is  similar  to  normal 
arbitration    practiced    In    conunercial    trade 


areas  except  for  one  significant  factor  -no 
outsiders  sit  in  on  the  deliberations  and  any 
decision  must  be  unanimous 

On  Its  face,  such  a  program  seems  merely 
an  extension  of  usual  bargaining  procedures, 
with  the  same  problems  of  resolving  stale- 
mates But  the  council's  record  discloses 
that  It  has  been  able  to  reach  unanimous 
decisions  in  each  of  the  nearly  950  cases  It 
has  handled. 

One  reason  for  this  Is  that  council  mem- 
bers from  the  area  where  the  dispute  orig- 
inates do  not  sit  In  Judgment  on  cases  where 
they  may  have  an  Interest.  In  the  Min- 
neapolis case,  for  instance,  Frank  G.  Werden, 
St  Paul,  an  NECA  member  of  the  council, 
was  disqualified  from  participation. 

A.S  a  result,  animosities  and  persoiiullty 
clashes  which  often  hamper  settlements  at 
the  local  level  are  erased  from  the  picture, 
enabling  the  national  negotiators  to  reach 
unanimous  agreement 

Although  founded  In  1921  and  handing 
down  Its  first  decision  In  1921  (a  verdict 
canceling  a  proposed  wage  cut  by  contractors 
In  Detroit,  Mich  ) ,  the  electrical  contracting 
council  had  uphill  going  at  first.  By  1947,  it 
had  processed  only  45  cases 

Since  then,  It  h£is  added  some  900  decisions 
to  Its  record — an  average  of  better  than  50 
a  year  Some  of  these  have  been  decisions 
interpreting  clauses  in  existing  contracts  but, 
especially  in  recent  years,  most  of  its  prob- 
lems have  arisen  out  of  stalemated  contract 
negotiations 

Over  the  years  more  and  more  areas  have 
written  a  "council  clause  "  into  their  con- 
tracts, providing  for  compulsory  reference  of 
unresolved  differences.  Some  of  this  has  re- 
flected pressures  from  the  parent  organlza- 
Uons — the  IBEW  and  NBCA— which  has 
sought  to  encourage  the  use  of  council  pro- 
cedures. 

But  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  two  largest 
centers  of  electrical  contracting — New  York 
and  Chicago  where  the  NECA  chapters  and 
IBEW  locals  are  virtually  Independent  of 
parent  infiuence — still  reject  the  council 
plan 

Through  the  years,  the  council  has  devel- 
oped guidelines  which  give  its  decisions  con- 
tinuity and  enables  it  often  to  set  industry- 
wide  patterns.     Among    these    are: 

"The  council  views  with  disfavor  sudden 
changes  in  wages,  as  unfair  to  employers  on 
account  of  contract  commitments. 

"Regularity  and  continuity  of  employment 
should  be  sought  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible. 

"Wages  should  be  adjusted  with  due  regard 
to  purchasing   power. 

"Efflclent  production  in  conjunction  with 
adequate  wages  Ls  essential  to  successful  In- 
dustry. Restriction  of  output  should  not 
be  permitted." 

But  the  key-policy  statement  is  that  which 
speaks  of  the  "abandonment  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  power  and  struggle"'  and  asserts  that 
"the  public  interest,  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  employer  and  employee,  require 
adjustment  of  industrial  relations  by  peace- 
ful  methods." 

A  factor  which  has  helped  keep  the  indus- 
try's "no  strike"  policy  has  t>een  the  rela- 
tively high  wages  traditionally  enjoyed  by 
Journeyman  electricians — in  Minneapolis,  it 
Is  now  $4  10  an  hour  with  50  cents  more  for 
foremen.  In  effect,  as  one  union  official 
once  put  it,  "We  have  priced  ourselves  off 
the    picket  line." 

At  the  same  time,  constant  prodding  by 
the  parent  organizations  has  helped  per- 
suade reluctant  locals  to  adopt  the  "council 
clause" — this  was  the  case  even  in  Minne- 
apolis where  local  292  has  not  called  a  gen- 
eral strike  since  1925. 

And  Gordon  M.  Freeman.  IBEW  Interna- 
tional president,  has  not  hesitated  to  get 
tough  about  it.  When  a  Baltimore,  Md.. 
local  recently  decided  to  reject  councU  Inter- 
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x'entloe  and  go  oa  strike,  Freeai&n  promptly 
dlssolTsd  the  rebel  local  and  aet  up  a  new 
union  in  Its  plaoa^ 

The  Industrial  Rolsttnna  OanxydO.  In  the 
pltimblng  and  plpeflttiiig  Industry  Is  a  rela- 
tive newoomer,  oompared  to  fcba  olectrlcal 
contracting  group.  It  vas  started  in  1950  by 
tbe  United  Aaaodation.  tbe  AFL-dO  union 
in  ths  Industry,  and  two  ooatractor  groupa. 
the  Mechanical  Contractors  AasodaUon  and 
tlie  Natlanfd  Association  of  Plumbing  Con- 
tractors. 

Unlike  the  electrical  contracting  council. 
the  plumbing  plan  requires  that  both  sides 
Jointly  agree  to  suhmlt  the  dispute  before 
It  can  be  considered.  But  here  too  all  de- 
cisions mttst  be  unanimous  and  the  council 
wlU  not  consider  a  case  while  a  work  stop- 
page is  underway. 

The  councO  consists  of  eight  Totlng  mem- 
bers— two  from  each  of  the  contractor 
groups  and  four  from  tbe  United  Aaaodatlan. 
Serving  as  a  union  representative  since  the 
council's  beginning  has  been  Gerald  J.  OTDaa- 
nell  of  St  PauL 

Since  1958.  tbe  national  Grganlxatlons  haT* 
been  urging  the  affiliates  to  include  a  "ooun- 
cll  clause"  In  bargaining  agreementa.  pro- 
viding for  automatic  joint  submlaelOQ  In 
case  of  a  stalemate. 

Peter  T.  Schoemann,  general  pceddent  of 
the  United  Association,  recently  complained, 
however,  that  "the  council  has  not  been 
tised  nearly  enough."  noting  that  it  haa 
handed  down  but  16  decisions  since  Its  for- 
mation. 

He  dted  Its  "superiority"  avfx  outside  ar- 
bltratkxi.  noting  that  a  mediator  from  out- 
side the  industry  often  Is  not  familiar  with 
the  "day-to-day  Job  relatlonshtpa**  which 
come  as  second  nature  to  council  members. 

sun  in  a  formatlTe  stage  U  tbe  Hatknal 
Joint  Adjustment  Board  for  the  sheet  metal 
Industry,  established  by  the  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  International  Association  and  the 
Sheet  Metal  and  Air  Conditioning  Oontrao- 
tors  National  Assodatloo. 

Senrlng  on  this  board  as  an  Industry  rep- 
resentative la  Richard  S.  Felhaber,  a  St.  Paul 
attorney  who  has  been  active  In  its  develop- 
ment. 

The  board  now  limits  its  function  to  mltnK 
on  grievances  and  other  disputes  arising  out 
of  tbe  Interpretation  of  existing  agreementa, 
but  many  observers  believe  that  this  Is  the 
first  step  toward  establishment  of  an  or- 
ganization with  authority  to  intervene  tn. 
bargaining  disputes  as  welL 

A  multltinion  board  to  arbitrate  griev- 
ances was  set  up  In  1961  between  the  Na- 
tional Constructors  Association,  which 
represents  the  Nation's  25  major  industrial 
builders,  and  the  AFL-CIO  Building  Trades 
Department.  Unlike  the  single-industry 
plans,  it  provides  for  an  Impartial  arbitrator 
to  settle  divided  issues. 

There  Is  some  question  whether  the  coun- 
cil format  can  be  transferred  successfully  to 
nonoonstruction  areas.  ScKne  beginning 
steps  In  this  direction  may  be  taken  soon  by 
the  IBEW  In  two  Industries  where  It  has 
bargaining  power — public  utilities  and  riec- 
tronlc  manufacturing. 

There  are  some  important  dllferenoe^ 
however,  between  labor  relations  in  the  con- 
struction Industry  and  other  areas  which 
may  imp>ede  successful  adaptation  of  the 
council  Idea. 

Construction  unions  continue  to  exercise 
elective  contrail  over  the  labor  supply,  thus 
establishing  the  cordial,  reciprocal  relatiOD- 
shlps  with  employer  groups  which  are  essen- 
tial to  council  operation. 

MoreovM-.  the  council  pattern  derives  Its 
strength  from  the  fact  that  oaostraetloa 
bargaining  almost  always  Is  limited  to  local 
contracu.  making  It  easy  for  nonlocal  nego- 
tiators to  discard  personal  feuds  »«/j  mfah 
li.sh  a  conunon  bargain. 

In  industries  where  national  bargaining 
has  becooM  the  pattern  or  where  national 


poTteliis  (etther  by  giant  oorporatlans  at 
international  unions)  dictate  the  terms  oC 
s^rwetwentt  it  may  itot  be  as  easy  to  set 
asUie  the  clsah  of  personaUtlas  which  pro- 
dneed  the  Initial  stalemAta. 

The  llmitaUons  suggest  tluU  only  in  in- 
dustries, like  printing,  where  there  Is  un- 
ion control  of  the  labor  supply  and  a  local 
baygalnlng  pattern,  can  the  councU  tech- 
Blqne  he  as  effective  as  it  lias  been  in  ooq- 
■tnaetion. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
machinery  provided  by  the  Council  on 
Indxistiial  Relations  has  served  the  elec- 
trical construction  industry  well  for 
some  40  years.  While  the  methods  used 
have  been  developed  over  that  period  to 
deal  specifically  with  problems  of  the 
etoctilcal  oontrmcting  industry.  I  am  sure 
that  tbere  are  many  features  c^  this  pro- 
gram  which  can  be  appropriated  by,  or 
adapted  to,  other  union  or  industry 
gruupe. 

We  have  all  been  h&c>py  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  human  relations  approach 
used  by  the  steel  Industry  to  maintain 
contact  between  contract  crises  and  the 
successful  completion  c^  the  recent  steel 
negotiations.  In  other  fields,  similar 
gestures  are  now  brfng  made.  To  the 
ext«it  that  management  and  labor  com- 
mits itself  to  better  mutual  understand- 
ing of  each  other's  problems,  this  seems 
to  be  a  most  rewarding  path. 

This  has  certainly  proven  to  be  the 
case  in  the  electrical  contracting  field 
wlwre,  because  there  is  a  reaUzation  of 
the  interdependence  of  the  employers  on 
the  union  and  the  union  on  the  employ- 
ers, this  40 -year  history  of  amicable  rela- 
tions has  been  compiled. 

I  am  sure  that  the  session  of  the  coun- 
cil now  underway  in  this  city  will  be 
fruitful  of  decisions  in  the  20-odd  cases 
btf<x«  it,  so  arrived  at  that  the  emidoy- 
en  and  the  local  unions  involved  will 
continue  to  go  forward  and  prosper. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  council 
since  the  idea  was  first  formulated  by 
Mr.  li.  K.  Comstock,  "the  dean  of  the 
electrical  industry,"  who  is  still  a  re- 
spected elder  statesman  of  the  electrical 
contracting  field  as  he  approaches  the 
century  mark,  and  Charles  P.  Ford  who 
in  the  early  twenties  was  the  interna- 
tional secretary  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  is  a 
genuine  tribute  to  the  art  of  working  to- 
gether in  a  cooperative  effort  to  substi- 
tute harmony  for  strife. 


There  being  no  objection,  tbe  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooso, 
as  follows : 


OPPOSITION     TO     EXTENSION     OP 
MEXICAN  LABOR  ACT 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  had  printed  In  the  Record  a  num- 
ber of  letters  which  expressed  the  op- 
position of  a  number  of  national  groups 
and  a  number  of  individuals  to  the  ex- 
tension of  Public  Law  78.  the  Mexican 
labor  bilL  Since  that  time,  I  have  re- 
ceived many  more  letters  asking  that 
the  program  be  terminated,  and  ex- 
pressing concern  for  the  welfare  of  both 
the  Mexican  nationals  brought  in  under 
the  program  and  the  domestic  migratory 
farmworkers. 

I  ask  unanimous  ocmsent  that  these 
letten  be  printed  at  this  pt^t  in  the 
RaooBB. 


MiNlfESOTA     MiGiAirr     Coi 

or  THS  MiNirzBOTs  Oouwcn.  ov 
Chttbchxs. 

Mimuapdlia.  Minn^  July  29. 1963. 
Hon.  BtTGKNS  McCaxTKT, 
VS.  SsTiate. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wash-ington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deas  Sknatob  McCaktht:  Working 
with  the  approadnvately  B.O0O  migrant  work- 
ers who  came  to  Minnesota  again  this  sum- 
mer, and  seeing  how  much  at  the  time  they 
must  spend  without  work  In  our  State.  Is 
convincing  evidence  that  there  Is  much  to  bs 
desired  for  Improvement  in  their  labor  mar- 
ket. In  four  areas  of  migrant  oonoentration 
In  our  State,  workers  have  spent  many  days 
without  work  due.  they  say,  to  too  many 
workers  being  available  and  recruited  for 
the  work  to  be  done. 

It  Is  alarming  to  me  to  hear  that  a  new 
measure.  Senate  bill  1703.  wlU  be  reported 
to  the  floor  very  hastily  in  an  attempt  to 
extend  Public  Law  78  for  1  year.  I  feel 
this  is  not  in  tlie  interest  oC  the  dtlaens 
of  our  Nation  who  are  migrants,  nor  is 
It  in  the  interest  of  many  producers  across 
our  land.  It,  if  passed.  wUl  help  a  small 
minority  of  growers  at  the  expense  of  Justice 
to  many. 

I  am  writing  this  letttt'  lu-glng  you  to  up- 
hold the  progress  made  in  the  discontinu- 
ance of  PubUc  Law  78  some  weeks  ago. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  K.  Tjaden, 
State  Director,  Miniatrg  to  Migrants, 

Minnesota  Council  of  Churches. 


Bishops'  Comi 

poa  MiCKAjrr  Vfcmaama, 
Chicago,  III..  July  30,  1963. 
Hon.  SuGEKX  J.  MoCastst, 
WS.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Skkatos:  It  has  ootne  to  my  atten- 
tion that  there  is  an  effort  being  made  to 
have  the  Senate  approve  a  1-year  extension 
of  Public  Law  78 — Senate  bill  1708.  and  that 
this  is  being  done  without  any  hearings.  I 
am  shocked  and  sxnprlsed  If  this  be  the 
truth. 

With  the  present  rate  of  unemployment 
growing  constantly  because  of  automation 
and  with  the  threatened  railroad  strike  on 
our  hands,  it  Is  difficult  to  understand  the 
mind  of  tiie  Senate  asking  for  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  Public  Law  78.  which  has  long 
since  outUved  its  utility  and  necessity.  If  it 
ever  had  such. 

Our  committee  is  united  with  many  other 
civic  and  religious  groups,  labor  organisa- 
tions, etc.  that  have  fully  studied  and  fought 
against  PubUc  Law  78. 

We  m-ge  your  cooperation  In  bringing  Jus- 
tice to  American  workers  by  holding  the  line 
against  any  fiu-ther  extension  of  this  law. 
Sincerely, 

Rev.  R&LFH  J.  I>17GCAir. 


Ameruian  Pederation  or  Labor  aj^o 
Congress  or  Indttsthiai.  Orga- 
nizations, 

Washington,  DC.  July  29,  1963. 
Hon.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  Senate  will  vote  short- 
ly on  a  bill  which,  if  passed,  will  Increase 
unemployment  among  the  poorest  group  of 
workers  in  the  United  States.  This  bill  U 
S.  1703,  which  would  continue  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  importation  program  (PubUc  Law 
78). 

Although  this  bill  Is  extremely  controver- 
sial and  very  dangerotis,  It  was  reported  by 
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without     bOLT- 

I  proMdnr*  te  especlaUy 
unumua  In  vtow  of  th*  UcX  tli»t  tb«  Hoxim 
of  lUpraMntatlnw  njtei^  •  blU  to  extend 
Public  Law  78  OB  May  30. 

Tb«  Mtxl^^n  Hum  labor  Importation  pro- 
gram baa  b«en a mrariT  for  keeping  US.  farm 
labor  wagea  down  and  eortalllng  Joba  for  U.S. 
farmworkara.  It  banaflta  laaa  than  1  per- 
cent of  Amarloan  tanna  and  theae  are  mostly 
large  corporatlon-typa  farms. 

XJ3.  farmwortara  daaparately  need  the  hun- 
dreda  of  thounukto  of  Joba  for  which  Mexican 
natUmala  are  now  Impartad.  Unemployment 
among  XJB.  faimworkan  la  very  high  and  la 
sharply  tnoraaalnc.  Tet  while  mechaniza- 
tion la  reduolnc  agrtcultural  employment, 
Public  Law  78  Ineraasaa  the  number  of  work- 
era  aTallabla. 

It  should  ba  notad  that  the  rejection  of 
th«  Public  Law  78  aztanalon  bill  by  the  House 
waa  ballad  not  only  In  this  country,  but  also 
In  Mexico.  Tba  praaldent  of  the  Mexican 
antl-Cooimunlat  trade  union  movement,  the 
praaldent  of  Ifaxleo'a  Hatlonal  Farmers  Ped- 
•ratlon,  and  tha  liaodean  Department  of  In- 
Mrtor  aU  publicly  mpplMuatd  the  prospective 
tarmlnatlon  of  PubUe  Law  78. 

Tbatefore.  tba  APL-CIO  most  strongly 
urgsa  you  to  ToCa  against  S.  1703  and  against 
another  extanalan  of  Public  Law  78.  This 
program  waa  tampcrary  when  first  enacted 
12  years  ago.  It  ahould  not  be  continued 
whan  It  explraa  at  tha  and  of  this  year. 
Slncaraly  youxa. 

Awaasw  J.  BTXMn.i.K». 
ZHreeior.  Dapartment  of  LegxalatUm 

Natiomai.  AwaoaT  CoMMrrm 

OM  Pasm  Laboh. 

July  29.  1963. 

Daaa  BsMATOa  lIcCAarHT:  When  the 
House,  on  May  88.  votad  down  efforts  to  ex- 
tend Public  Law  78  for  a  years,  they  were 
responding  to  tba  orerwhelmlng  evidence 
preaented  In  oppoaltton  to  any  extension  of 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  program. 

Kidosad  for  your  attention  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  signed  by  4*  prominent  leaders  In  all 
walks  of  Ufa  and  aant  to  each  Member  of 
tha  Houae  prior  to  thla  vote.  The  argu- 
manta  statad  In  thla  latter  still  bold  true. 

Purthermora,  tbara  la  no  validity  to  the 
argument  that  a  sudden  cutoff  of  braceros 
would  work  undua  hardship  on  their  em- 
ployers. With  no  further  extension  of  Pub- 
He  Law  78,  thla  program  has  another  S 
moDtha  to  run.  Thla  la  ample  time  in  which 
to  Improve  wagaa  and  working  and  living 
condltlona,  and  to  sat  up  procedurea  to  re- 
cruit quallflad  dcmaatlc   farmworkers. 

The  action  of  tha  Senate  Agrlctiltxire  and 
Puiestry  Oommlttaa  In  reporting  out  S.  1708. 
a  1-year  eztanalon  of  Public  Law  78,  without 
any  public  haartnga  waa  unconscionable. 
This  1-year  bill,  ragardad  by  some  as  a  com- 
procnlae,  la  no  compromise  at  all.  but  an  at- 
tempt by  a  comparative  few  large  growers 
to  extend  a  rT"g*»»**  for  which  there  Is  no 
Justification. 

Kncloaed  la  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times,  hulling  the  action  of  the  House  In  de- 
feating an  extanaton  of  Public  Law  78.  Any 
attempt  to  extend  thla  program  U  a  travesty 
of  J\istlce.  Wa  urge  you  to  vote  "no"  on  S. 
1708. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Pat  BxjrKrrr, 
Executive  Secretary. 


Natiomal 


Comcrrrxs 

ON  PAXM  LABOa. 

May  24,  1963. 


[Copy  of  letter  Indlvldxially  addressed  to 
all  Bapreaentatlves  I 
PubUe  Law  71.  providing  for  the  Importa- 
tion of  **tTrtimn  farmworkers,  will  expire 
at  the  end  of  1888  If  no  acUon  to  extend  It 
la  taken  by  Oongraaa.  We  urge  you  to  bring 
this  program  to  an  end  by  voting  against 


HJt.   5407  or  any  similar  bill  Introduced  to 
extend  the  program. 

This  contract  labor  program  waa  adopted 
as  an  emergency  measure  In  19SI.  when  man- 
power needs  were  crucial  But  now  the  pro- 
portion of  all  American  farmers  using  Mexi- 
can braceros  has  dropped  to  lees  than  1 
percent.  The  number  of  braceros  used  In 
IMtl  was  38  percent  less  than  In  1961;  Cali- 
fornia accounted  for  53  percent  of  the  total 
man-months  of  Mexican  labor  and  Texas 
for  -6  percent.  It  has  clearly  become  a  pro- 
gram for  the  benefit  of  a  few 

One  of  the  worst  results  of  Uie  Mexican 
program  through  the  years  Is  that  It  has 
tended  to  become  self-perpetuating,  as  large 
growers  have  come  to  rely  upon  It  for  their 
Isbor  needs.  The  existence  of  an  Inex- 
haustible pool  of  low-paid  workers  deetroys 
the  competition  which  would  encourage  em- 
ployers to  make  Jobs  attractive  In  terms  of 
wagea  and  working  conditions  Artificial 
shortages  of  farm  workers  have  occurred 
when  growers,  knowing  they  could  fall  back 
on  Mexican  braceroe,  have  failed  to  offer  a 
decent  living  wage  to  available  domesUc 
workers.  Despite  minor  reforms  passed  by 
the  87th  Congress  and  Department  of  Labor 
efforta  for  better  enforcement  of  existing 
regulations,  adverse  effects  on  domestic  farm 
workers  continue. 

Moreover.  Increasing  mechanization  of  agri- 
culture Is  regularly  reducing  the  Jobs  avail- 
able to  agricultural  workers  In  1962  total 
employment  of  seasonal  hired  farmworkers 
declined  for  the  third  successive  year,  so 
did  the  number  of  days  worked  by  individual 
farm  laborers. 

Farmworkers  also  found  fewer  sources  of 
nonfarm  work  last  year  Lack  of  farm  em- 
ployment Is  forcing  their  migration  to  the 
cities,  where  the  need  for  unskilled  workers 
continues  to  decline.  Surely  there  Is  no 
Justification  for  the  Importation  of  foreign 
workers  at  a  time  of  rapidly  declining  oppor- 
tunities In  unskilled  and  semiskilled  em- 
plojrment  both  on   and  off  the  farm 

That  domestic  agricultural  workers  can 
fill  the  need  Ls  shown  In  the  areas  where 
the  Employment  Service  and  growers  cooper- 
ate through  the  annual  worker  plan.  This 
provides  the  growers  with  a  stable  and  effi- 
cient supply  of  domestic  workers  without  re- 
course to  foreign  recruitment,  and  at  the 
same  time  provides  the  workers  with  fuller 
employment,  through  planned  routing  to 
meet  the  growers'  seasonal   demands. 

We  submit  that  any  Industry  In  the  coun- 
try would  have  a  labor  shortage  if  It  offered 
wages  below  the  national  minimum;  seasonal 
and  Irregular  work  without  unemployment 
compensation;  unhealthy  working  and  liv- 
ing conditions:  and  few  of  the  benefits  of 
social  legislation  enjoyed  by  other  workers. 
We  believe  these  conditions  In  American 
agriculture  are  perpetuated  by  the  existence 
of  a  foreign  contract  labor  system  based  on 
substandard  wages 

Ending  the  Inequities   faced  by  American 

farm   workers    will    end    any   artificial    labor 

shortages  which  have  been  created      In  the 

name  of  both  Justice  and  common  sense  the 

Mexican  program  should  be  allowed  to  expire. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.    Louis    H.    Bean.    Joseph    A     Belrne, 

James    B.    Carey.    Patrick   F.   Crowley. 

Helen    Oahagan   Douglas.   Rev     Ralph 

J.  Duggan,  John  Anson  Ford,  Dr   L   H. 

Foster,   Prof.   Walter  Oalenson,   Rabbi 

Roland  B.  Olttelsohm.  Rev.  Donald  S. 

Harrington.  Henry  B   Herman,  Rt.  Rev. 

Msgr.    Oeorge    O     Hlgglns,    Robert    W. 

Hudgens,    Joseph    D.    Keenan,    Rabbi 

Edward  E.  Klein,  Dr   Harry  W   Laldler. 

Rabbi  Eugene  J   Llpman,  Dr   Seymour 

M.  Ujjset.  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord, 

Dr.   Isador   Lubln.  Archbishop   Robert 

E.    Lucey.    Rev     Alan    McCoy.    OFM  . 

Rev  Dr  Robert  J.  McCracken,  Dr  John 

A.  Mackay.  Dr.  Benjamin  E    Mays.  Dr. 

Relnhold  Nlebuhr,  Dr    Peter  H    Ode- 


gard.  Btahop  James  A.  Pike,  Prof. 
Daniel  H  Pollltt.  Very  Rev  Msgr.  Wil- 
liam J  Qulnn.  A.  Philip  Randolph. 
Robert  Ryan.  Dore  Schary,  Rev.  Roger 
L.  Shlnn,  Rabbi  Samuel  D.  Soskln. 
Norman  Thomas.  Frederick  8.  Van 
Dyke,  Dr.  Maurice  T.  van  Hecke.  Rev. 
James  L.  Vlzzard.  8J:  Rev.  John  A. 
Wagner,  Dr.  Galen  R  Weaver,  Rabbi 
Jacob  J.  Welnsteln,  and  Walter  P. 
Reuther 


Emexgcnct  CoMMrrrxx. 

To  An>  Fasm  WosKxas, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  July  29,  1963. 

DcAX  SxNAToa:  We  understand  that  Senate 
bill  1703  (extension  of  the  bracero  program) 
will  come  before  the  Senate  this  week.  As  a 
civic  organization  dedicated  to  the  welfare 
of  the  most  depressed  segment  of  our  society 
we  strongly  urge  you  to  give  a  "no"  vote  to 
3.   1703. 

The  propocents  of  Public  Law  78  argue 
thaf  there  are  not  enough  American  farm- 
workers to  fill  tae  labor  needs  of  the  agricul- 
tural Industry.  Our  conunlttee  has,  through 
hundreds  of  Interviews  with  farmworkers 
and  numerous  studies,  discovered  Incontro- 
vertible evidence  that  our  underemployed 
and  unemployed  farmworkers  are  avail- 
able to  fill  all  the  labor  needs  of  the  grow- 
ers. In  California,  for  example,  there  are 
149.799  hired  domestic  farmworkers  In  ex- 
cess over  the  peak  number  of  hired  domestic 
farm  workers  who  are  employed  at  any  one 
time.  This  Is  more  than  enough  to  replace 
the  73.900  foreign  contract  workers  In  Cali- 
fornia during  the  peak  period  and  certainly 
enough  to  eliminate  the  need  for  braceros  In 
all  other  periods. 

Establishing  a  stable  domestic  farm  labor 
force  Is  clearly  both  feasible  and  desirable. 
Our  own  workers  do  need  the  same  basic 
working  conditions  and  advantages  as  are 
now  provided  to  braceros.  Transportation, 
housing,  guaranteed  6-week  work  periods, 
tools  and  other  minimum  conditions  as  bra- 
cero workers  now  obtain,  should  be  equally 
offered  to  American  farmworkers.  The 
granting  of  such  conditions  Is  the  first  step 
toward  stabilizing  the  farm  labor  force  and 
meeting  the  human  needs  of  farmworkers. 

The  House  of  Representatives  rejected  an 
extension  of  Public  Law  78  on  May  29.  1963. 
The  emergency  under  which  Public  Law  78 
was  created  ended  10  years  ago.  Because  of 
this  and  the  above-mentioned  evidence 
there  Is  no  honest  reason  for  keeping  this 
harmful  emergency  measure  In  existence. 
We  therefore  most  strongly  urge  you  to  op- 
pose S.  1703  or  any  other  extension  of  Public 
Law  78 

Sincerely. 

John  G    Simmons. 

Chairman 
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NEW    JERSEY    PEACE    CORPS 
SERVICE      ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  in  this  country  a 
great  number  of  people  who  have  become 
interested  in  the  Peace  Corps.  Many  of 
these  people,  unable  to  participate  direct- 
ly in  the  Corps'  program,  look  for  some 
other  means  by  which  they  may  focus 
their  energies  and  desires  to  help  others. 

One  such  funnel  for  the  pooling  of 
these  desires  is  the  newly  formed  Peace 
Corps  Service  Organization  established 
recently  in  Englewood,  N.J.  In  this 
service  organization  are  parents  of  corps- 
men,  people  who  would  like  to  Join  but 
for  some  reason  have  been  unable  to  do 
so,  and  others  who  have  an  interest  in 
the  Corps.  It  is  one  of  26  such  organiza- 
tions In  the  United  States.  I  think  the 
function  of  these  organizations  is  par- 


ticularly laudable,  and  each  one  Is  of 
completely  spontaneous  conception  and 
Independent  of  the  Peace  Corps.  These 
organizations  provide  local  boosts  to  the 
Corps'  recruitment  program,  provide  ed- 
ucational programs  on  the  work  of  the 
Corps  to  local  interested  groups,  and 
raise  money  to  send  such  necessities  as 
extra  textbooks,  toothbrushes,  and  what- 
ever else  is  needed  to  the  villages  in 
which  a  corpsman  is  working. 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate Mrs.  Morton  Steinberg  of  En- 
Rlcwood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  for  her  efforts  in  the 
formation  of  the  New  Jersey  Peace  Corps 
Service  Organization.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  an  article  from  the  Ber- 
gen (N.J.)  Record  of  July  31  concerning 
the  work  of  Mrs.  Steinberg  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  service  organization  placed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pkacz  Corps  Aids  Launch  Unit 
(By  Kathryn  Holzka) 

Enolewood. — The  first  step  toward  forming 
a  New  Jersey  Peace  Corps  Service  Organisa- 
tion was  taken  last  night  at  a  meeting  of 
New  Jersey  residents  and  a  staff  worker  of  the 
National  Peace  Corps  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Some  60  residents,  many  of  them  relatives 
of  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  attended  the  dis- 
cussion conducted  at  the  public  library  here 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Morton  Stein- 
berg, of  Englewood  Cliffs. 

The  purpose  of  a  Peace  Corps  Service  Or- 
ganization Is  to  form  a  support  operation  in 
this  country  capable  of  utilizing  local  re- 
sources for  supplying  Corps  volunteers  over- 
seas with  educational  and  medical  materials. 

Miss  Rossi  Drummond.  Assistant  Director 
of  Community  Relations  for  the  National 
Peace  Corps,  said  local  service  organizations 
can  play  a  vital  role  In  the  overall  Peace 
Corps  goal. 

VOLTTNTEEHS  NEEDED 

"We  need  help  from  communities.  Individ- 
uals, and  organizations,"  she  told  the  group, 
"because  the  Washington  staff  can't  do  all 
the  necessary  work  alone." 

Peace  Corps  Service  Organizations  can  be 
of  special  assistance,  she  said.  In  helping  to 
recruit  Corps  volunteers  and  enlisting  sup- 
port from  conm[iunlty  groups. 

Miss  Drummond  said  there  are  26  such  or- 
gainlzatlons  throughout  the  United  States, 
many  of  them  extremely  active  groups.  New 
Jersey  presently  has  no  organization,  al- 
though there  are  153  residents  of  the  State 
who  are  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

Miss  Driunmond  explained  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  equips  volunteers  with  the 
materials  necessary  to  carry  out  their  assign- 
ments but  said  that  additional  textbooks, 
magazines,  and  other  reading  matter  are  al- 
ways in  demand. 

Many  Corps  volunteers,  she  added,  enthu- 
siastic with  the  reception  given  their  work 
In  other  countries,  take  It  on  their  own  to 
set  up  other  facilities  In  addition  to  their 
assigned  tasks.  Many  volunteers,  she  said, 
have  organized  athletic  teams  in  the  villages 
and  schools  to  which  they  have  been 
assigned. 

BOOST    UNriB'    MOXALX 

Local  service  organizations  are  an  effective 
means  of  helping  Corpa  workers  to  carry  on 
these  extra  activities.  In  some  Instances, 
Miss  Drummond  continued.  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers have  even  established  medical  dis- 
pensaries, while  others  have  set  up  4-H  Club 
to  train  natives  In  agricultural  techniques. 

Peace  Corps  service  organizations,  she  said. 
not  only  aid  by  publicizing  and  supporting 


the  work  of  these  volunteers,  but  also  serve 
as  morale  boosters  by  demonstrating  that  the 
volunteers  are  backed  up  at  home. 

Miss  Drununond  said  the  National  Peace 
Corps  supports  the  work  of  community  or- 
ganizations, but  insists  that  only  necessary 
supplies  and  materials  be  shipped  to  workers. 

"The  one  thing  we  don't  want  is  to  create 
the  impression  that  America  Is  Santa  Claus," 
she  said.  "The  Peace  Corps  wants  to  supply 
skills,  not  things." 

INFORMATION    AVAILABLE 

Miss  Drummond  said  the  Government  is 
ready  to  supply  all  necessary  Information  and 
assistance  to  persons  Interested  In  forming 
a  State  Peace  Corps  Service  Organization,  and 
Is  making  contacts  for  direct  shipping  lines 
to  other  countries  through  publishing  houses 
and  manufacturing  companies. 

The  organizer  of  last  night's  meeting  was 
Mrs.  Steinberg,  a  former  president  of  the 
Northern  Valley  Chapter  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  United  Nations.  She 
first  became  Interested  In  forming  a  New 
Jersey  organization  when  she  read  that  Corps 
volunteers  were  often  short  of  materials. 

She  said  a  check  of  former  volunteers 
showed  that  such  simple  Items  as  pencils, 
pads,  and  soap  were  among  the  supplies  they 
needed  for  villagers. 

"Let's  not  forget  that  the  Peace  Corps  Is 
a  walking  advertisement  of  all  the  good  will 
of  America,"  she  said,  "and  we  should  do  all 
In  our  power  to  assist." 

While  Bergen  County  residents  were  In  the 
majority  last  night,  residents  from  Essex, 
Union,  and  Passaic  Counties  also  attended. 

Mrs.  Steinberg  said  if  enough  persons 
showed  interest,  northern  and  southern  New 
Jersey  chapters  could  be  formed  to  facilitate 
operations. 

She  said  the  meeting  last  night  was  more 
of  an  introduction  to  the  possibility  of  form- 
ing a  State  service  organlzatlon.and  it  will  be 
some  time  before  a  permanent,  active  group 
can  be  organized.  A  list  for  volunteer  work- 
ers was  circulated,  and  committees  will  be 
set  up  as  soon  as  possible,  she  said. 

In  addition  to  parents  and  relatives,  others 
who  attended  last  night  Included  representa- 
tives from  the  Red  Cross,  the  B'nal  B'rlth,  the 
Olrl  Scouts,  the  Englewood  Rotary  Club,  and 
a  local  pharmaceutical  company. 


BISHOP  DONALD  MacADIE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  It  Is  with  great  sorrow  that  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  held 
my  greatest  admiration  and  respect. 
Bishop  Donald  MacAdie.  With  the  death 
of  Bishop  MacAdie  on  August  1  the  New- 
ark area  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  lost 
a  great  leader. 

The  Bishop's  outstanding  work  is  well 
known  throughout  the  State,  and  else- 
where In  the  country.  But  equally  well 
known  to  his  fellow  citizens  of  the  New- 
ark area  is  the  work  he  did  on  commu- 
nity projects.  The  Bishop  was  cormected 
with  nearly  every  major  community  or- 
ganization: The  Red  Cross,  Community 
Chest,  Salvation  Army,  American  Legion, 
and  many  others.  His  leadership  and 
wonderful  contributions  to  these  organi- 
zations will  be  long  remembered. 

Rarely  is  a  community  blessed  with  a 
man  of  Bishop  MacAdie's  caliber. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  place 
two  editorials  commemorating  Bishop 
MacAdie  in  the  Record,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  do  so.  The  editorials 
are  from  the  August  2  Newark  Evening 
News  and  the  August  2  Passaic  Herald- 
News,  respectively. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News, 

Aug.  2,  1963] 

Bishop  MacAode 

In  the  death  of  Bishop  Donald  MacAdie, 
the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Newark  has  lost  an 
able  administrator  and  the  community  a  be- 
loved leader.  The  nearly  four  decades  of  his 
ministry  were  spent  in  the  diocese,  which  he 
had  served  as  suffragcin  since  1958,  and  his 
contributions  to  his  church  and  the  p>eople 
of  this  area  were  Innumerable. 

Dr.  MacAdie's  zeal  for  public  service  was 
exemplified  by  his  civic  activities.  In  Pas- 
sale,  where  he  was  rector  of  St.  John's  Church 
from  1931  until  his  consecration,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Social  Workers  Club,  a  Com- 
munity Chest  trustee,  president  of  the  Rotary 
Club,  a  member  of  the  local  assistance  board 
and  wartime  Red  Cross  disaster  chairman. 
He  also  was  a  onetime  member  of  the  State 
labor  mediation  board. 

Bishop  MacAdie  will  be  missed  and  remem- 
bered far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own 
denomination. 

[From   the   Passaic    (N.J.)    Herald-News, 
Aug.  2,  1963] 

Bishop  MacAdiz 

Few  men  have  made  as  large  a  contribu- 
tion to  Passaic's  community  and  spiritual 
well-being  as  the  Right  Reverend  Donald 
MacAdie,  suffragan  bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
diocese  of  Newark,  whose  death  yesterday 
brought  sadness  to  those  who  knew  him. 

During  the  28  years  which  Bishop  Mac- 
Adie served  as  rector  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church  In  Passaic,  he  gave  unselfishly  of  his 
time  and  talents  in  behalf  of  many  worthy 
causes.  He  devoted  himself  to  serving  his 
fellow  man  without  regard  to  race  or  creed, 
and  without  showmanship  or  ostentation. 

Many  Passaic  mayors  sought  his  counsel 
on  municipal  problems  and  he  served  on 
the  city's  first  advisory  relief  board.  Former 
Governor  DrlscoU  called  upon  him  to  serve 
as  an  arbiter  In  a  labor  dispute.  The  Com- 
munity Chest,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Ro- 
tary Club,  the  American  Legion,  and  other 
organizations  called  him  to  positions  of 
leadership.  A  man  of  vision  and  tolerance,  the 
bishop  was  as  much  at  home  addressing  a 
B'nal  B'rlth  brotherhood  meeting  as  he  was 
In  his  own  pulpit  or  at  an  Episcopal  Church 
general  convention  in  Boston,  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  Honolulu. 

It  was  inevitable  that  his  church  would 
eventually  call  Bishop  MacAdie  from  Pas- 
saic to  serve  in  a  broader  field.  That  call 
came  in  1958  when  he  was  elected  suffragan 
bishop  of  the  Newark  diocese.  It  was  a  duty 
which  was  inescap>able,  although  he  was  re- 
luctfmt  to  leave  Passaic  where  he  had  spent 
so  many  years  and  had  made  so  many  friends. 

The  many  whom  he  helped  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  life  through  his  ministry  will 
long  remember  Bishop  MacAdie. 


NEW  JERSEY  CHURCHWOMEN  BUY 
BUS  FOR  INDIA  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  most  people  in  this  country 
think  of  foreign  aid  as  a  function  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  recently  learned, 
however,  of  a  group  of  citizens  in  New 
Jersey  who  are  participating  individu- 
ally in  their  own  small  but  meaningful 
foreign  aid  project. 

The  Episcopal  churchwomen  of  the 
diocese  of  New  Jersey,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  Robert  Feild  of  West  Dept- 
ford  Township,  has  arranged  a  contract 
with  the  S.  &  H.  Green  Stamp  Co.  to 
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jMirehAM  a  bos  with  5.250  books  of 
•Camps.  Tbe  bm  wlD  b«  sent  to  India 
to  be  used  by  the  Christian  Medical  Col- 
lege and  Ho9ital  of  Vellore.  as  a  field 
hospital.  The  bua  will  travel  In  the 
outlying  dlstrleU  on  a  well-publicized 
schedule.  The  resldecte  of  this  area  will 
come  and  receive  the  medical  aid  they 
need.  Bhould  a  case  need  further  atten- 
tion, the  penon  wUl  be  able  to  travel 
back  to  the  hoapttal  with  the  bus.  Along 
with  the  phyddani  on  the  bus.  there  will 
be  a  public  health  nurse  to  teach  good 
health  pracUoee.  I  think  all  parties  con- 
cerned. Mr*.  Feild.  the  Episcopal  church- 
women,  the  Vellore  Hospital,  and  the 
8.  Ii  H.  Oreen  Mamp  Co..  should  be  com- 
mended for  fODowlnc  through  (xi  such 
a  prolect. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  an  article  concerning  this 
project  from  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier- 
Post  of  July  SO  In  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Cund«n  (N J  )  Courier-PoBt.  July 
SO.  l»«a) 

Obout  To  Bttt  Bos  row  Iwbia  Hoarrr/u. 
(By  Aim  C.  Waters ) 

WooDBXTST. — Aequlaition  of  &  hospital  biu 
for  UM  In  trsatinc  i1lM«irn  in  India  la  fast 
approactilii(  reality. 

Sponsored  by  tbe  Zplscopal  church  women 
of  tbe  diocese  ot  New  Jersey,  the  purchase 
will  be  made  with  S.250  books  of  trading 
stamps.  Urs.  Bobert  Feild.  of  Holly  Driye. 
Oreen  Fields  TUtage,  West  Deptford  Town- 
ship, Is  the  project  chairman.  She  said  the 
bus  Is  being  buUt  In  India  so  that  parts  will 
be  readily  STailabto  In  the  event  of  mishap. 

The  contract  was  let  by  the  8.  A  H.  Oreen 
Stamp  Co..  she  said.  Today  some  800  books 
are  needed  to  meet  the  purchsse  price,  Mrs. 
PeUd  said. 


or  wosK 

"The  plan  was  eoooeived  last  October." 
Mrs.  Felld  said,  "while  I  was  attending  a  con- 
ference on  Christian  unity. 

"A  speaker  rslsfert  the  works  accomplished 
by  the  ChrlsMSfB  Msiltcsl  College  and  Hoa- 
pttal. Vellors.  iBdia.  Mrs.  Reevea  W.  BetU. 
A  Methodist  Bssmber  of  the  hospital's  board, 
was  quoted  as  rMSrrlng  to  tbe  decrepit  con- 
dition ot  the  bus  used  by  doctor*  in  their 


Mrs.  Fetid  sski  the  doctors  take  medicine, 
food  and  fsellltlss  for  treatment  to  those 
Tmtiaif  who  STS  iiiisble  to  trayel  to  the  beee 
hospital.  BetwssB  80.000  and  100.000  per- 
sons are  reportsd  helped  annually,  she  re- 
esUsd. 

Bsrller,  Mrs.  FsUd  said  she  had  seen  a 
luxury  oar  otfsrsd  In  the  stamp  book 
brochure. 

"If  you  can  get  a  car.  why  not  a  bus?"  she 
aaked.  Conferring  with  company  officials 
the  plans  were  made  and  the  project  was 
launched  by  ttas  dloeeee. 

ASUSMT  BtTFPOKTZK 

A  90-yesr-old  Raddonfleld  resident.  Mlsa 
Alice  Hough,  who  sets  ss  collector  for  Orace 
Kplseopal  (Jhursh  there.  Is  credited  with  be- 
ing a  most  ardsat  supporter  of  the  project. 
She  recently  pcsseated  SA  books  to  Mrs.  FeUd. 

The  sick  and  needy  are  aware  that  the 
hospital  bus  wm  arrlTe  at  the  specified  spot 
and  time.  Mrs.  Fslld  said.  Families  bring 
their  sick.  Same  are  examined  and  treated 
at  the  scsns  and  those  requiring  additional 
serrtoes  are  traasportsd  back  to  the  hospital, 
Mrs.  Fetid  islaSsd. 

As  ths  phfslslans  nend  their  ills,  a  public 
health  nurss  gives  instructions  in  good 
health  practices.    A  religious  worker  accom- 


panlee  the  medical  team  and  shows  pictures 
and  telU  storlee  of  the  life  of  Christ. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Vellore  Is  the 
flret  hoepltal  In  the  world  to  develop  recon- 
structive surgery  on  lepers  The  claw  band 
can  be  reetored  to  enable  the  victim  to  re- 
gain use  and  thus  become  self-supportinK 
The  hoepltal  has  another  first  In  that  it 
offers  heart  surff^ry  and  has  thomclc  and 
brain  surgery  department.^ 


PUERTO  RICO:    11   YEL\RS  A 
COMMONWEALTH 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President.  July  25  ushered  in  the  lllh 
year  since  one  of  the  America  s  greatest 
patriots  and  democrats.  Luis  Muf\oz- 
Marin.  proclaimed  Puerto  Rico  to  be  a 
Commonwealth.  On  that  historical  day. 
the  Puerto  Rlcans  achieved  a  situation 
that  was  destined  to  raise  markedly  their 
socio -politico-economic  standing  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  In  a  large  sense, 
their  accomplishments  have  stemmed 
from  an  ingrained  patience  and  unre- 
mitting labor  Inspired  by  a  fervent  pas- 
sion to  make  Operation  Bootstrap  suc- 
cessful. A  once  stricken,  hungry,  and 
unhappy  "poorhouse  of  the  Caribbean" 
has  beome  a  vital,  bountiful,  and  happy 
"showcase  of  democracy." 

The  political  status  which  Puerto  Rico 
enjoys  can  best  be  characterized  as  an 
associated  free  State  It  exercises  a 
local  autonomy  comparable  to  that  of 
Delaware.  Texas,  and  any  other  of  the 
50  States;  at  the  same  time.  It  benefits 
from  a  unique  relationship  with  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  The  people  elect 
their  own  legislature  and  Governor; 
they  are  US.  citizens,  entitled  to  all  the 
blessings  of  that  citizenship,  save  two  ex- 
ceptions: the  Island  residents  are  free 
from  Federal  taxation  and  they  cannot 
vote  In  national  elections.  Like  the 
mainland  States.  Puerto  Rico  Is  subject 
to  Washington  control  In  matters  of 
foreign  policy  and  certain  other  areas. 
The  islanders  long  ago  became  genu- 
inely attached  to  American  political  In- 
stitutions; since  World  War  I  they  have 
given  their  lives  In  the  defense  of  them. 
In  World  War  n  and  In  the  Korean 
conflict  the  Puerto  Rlcans  amassed  a 
truly  distinguished  record  for  valor  and 
proficiency. 

Within  a  relatively  short  span  of  time, 
the  Muf^oz-Marin-lnspired  Operation 
Bootstrap  program  has  done  wonders 
In  richly  Integrating  the  island  economy 
with  that  of  the  United  States.  Under 
this  project,  the  Puerto  Rlcans  have  di- 
versified their  agricultural  base  and 
nurtured  an  Industrialization  program 
by  which  an  approximation  of  the 
American  dream  of  affluent  living  has 
been  effectuated.  The  net  and  per 
capita  Income,  the  standard  of  living, 
life  expectancy,  and  literacy  have  all 
rocketed  upwards,  whereas  cases  of  In- 
fant mortality,  disease,  and  poverty 
have  been  drastically  decreased. 

We  owe  our  sincere  congratulations 
to  the  cltiaens  of  Puerto  Rico  for  their 
overwhelming  success  in  revitalizing 
their  economy.  Their  undying  deter- 
mination has  established  a  sound  eco- 
nomic basis  from  where  widespread 
poverty  has  been  eliminated.  The  job 
has  been  a  hard  one;  setbacks  have  been 


plentiful:  but  the  perseverance  of  the 
islanders  has  overcome  these  hardships 
and  built  a  solid  economy.  We  should 
be  proud  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  the 
south,  for  they  have  shown  to  all  who 
care  to  look  that  democracy  and  capl- 
talLsm  can  produce  happiness  and  well- 
being  for  a  population. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
further  morning  business? 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS— AUTHORIZA- 
TION OP  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlic  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  an  agreement  has  been  en- 
tered Into  which  permits  the  morning 
hour  to  last  to  the  hour  of  12:30  p.m.? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator IS  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  at  that 
time,  under  the  agreement,  the  Kefauver 
amendment  will  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness, and  there  will  be  2  hours  of  debate 
on  the  Kefauver  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  1  hour  to  each 
Side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After  a 
quorum  call.     The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  previously  sent  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  which  I  hope  to  ofTer.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  leader,  would 
that  amendment  have  to  be  considered 
as  a  substitute,  and  therefore  ahead  of 
the  Kefauver  amendment?  I  ask  the 
question  because  last  night  I  thought  that 
the  Kefauver  amendment  would  be  vot- 
ed upon,  but  If  It  were  not  agreed  to, 
my  amendment  might  be  offered  and 
voted  upon  Immediately  thereafter. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  must  defer  to  tlie 
Chair  for  a  ruling  on  that  question,  be- 
cause, as  I  recall,  the  agreement  provided 
a  time  limitation  on  the  Kefauver 
amendment  and  all  amendments  there- 
to 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Since 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  will  have 
half  the  time  available  under  his  con- 
trol, he  can  offer  his  amendment  at  any 
time.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the 
Chair  that  an  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  is  at  the  desk  but  has  not 
been  called  up. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  could 
call  up  his  amendment  first,  and  the  first 
vote  would  then  have  to  come  on  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  perfectly 
agreeable  to  that  procedure.  Certain 
Senators  said  they  would  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  Kefauver 
amendment,  even  though  they  intended 
to  vote  adversely  on  the  amendment. 
Some  would  like  an  opportunity  to  vote 
favorably  on  It.  I  wonder  If  It  would  be 
possible — and  I  ask  the  majority  leader 
If  he  will  be  good  enough  to  explore  the 
question — to  have  unanimous  consent 
that  whether  or  not  my  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  offered,  a 
vote  could  come  on  the  Kefauver  amend- 
ment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  could  offer  his 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
after  a  vote  on  the  Kefauver  amendment, 
as  an  original  amendment,  if  the  Kefau- 
ver amendment  were  rejected. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  But  there  would  not 
be  a  control  upon  the  time.  Another 
lenRthy  debate  might  be  launched. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
would  be  no  limitation  of  time  unless  it 
were  requested  and  the  request  were 
granted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
would  tliere  be  any  objection  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  being  made  now 
on  the  subject? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  dislike  making 
one  because  not  enough  Senators  are 
present  In  the  Chamber.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  understands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  mortiing  business? 


ZOAR  VALLEY,  N.Y. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Zoar  Valley  In  New  York  in  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  beauti- 
ful spots  in  the  State  today.  Nature 
lovers,  hikers,  and  skiers  alike  all  enjoy 
the  vastness  and  beauty  of  this  valley 
located  between  Erie  and  Cattaraugus 
Counties  in  the  upstate  area. 

Not  too  long  ago,  more  than  10.000 
acres  in  the  valley  were  acquired  by  the 
Lands  and  Forests  Division  of  the  New 
York  State  Conservation  Department. 
This  land  which  is  presently  being  sur- 
veyed will  soon  avail  the  sightseers  of 
more  ski  slopes,  hiking  trails,  and  pic- 
nicking facilities.  This  action  is  in 
keeping  with  the  much  increased  need 
for  recreational  facilities  and  is  a  far- 
sighted  and  important  step.  Visitors 
from  all  across  our  land  are  welcome  to 
this  lovely  area  and  will,  I  feel  sure,  con- 
clude that  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Zoar  Val- 
ley is  well  worth  while. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  ably  de- 
scribes this  region  in  New  York.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  my 
remarks  the  text  of  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express.  Aug.  4. 

1963] 

Nature  Loveks  Find  Zoak  Vallkt  Unspoiled 

Gem 

(By  Bill  Lamale) 

Ever  since  Ahaz  Allen  let  his  canoe  follow 
the  westerly  flow  of  Cattaraugus  Creek  and 
fuund  that  the  rushing  waters  carried  him 
to  a  place  be  called  "Zoar."  after  the  Biblical 
plains  of  refuge,  generations  of  men  visiting 
the  same  flatlands  in  the  gorge  carved  by  the 
river  have  searched  for  words  to  describe 
what  they  saw,  and  artists  have  reached  for 
their  palettes. 

So  It  is  to  this  day  with  canoeists,  hikers, 
nature  lovers,  and  photographers  who  try  to 
tell  about  Zoar  Valley.  Tlioee  who  have 
sUxxl  on  Inspiration  Point  and  other  spots 
In  nature's  16-mile-long  spectacular,  feel  the 
futility.  "You  must  see  It  for  yourself."  they 
say. 

,  BOUNDAET    CEXEK 

The  creek,  dividing  the  valley,  also  serves 
here  as  the  boundary  between  Erie  and  Cat- 


taraugus Counties.  On  the  Erie  side,  the 
valley  lies  in  the  towns  of  Collins  and  Con- 
cord, and  on  the  Cattaraugus  side  in  the 
towns  of  Persia.  Otto,  and  East  Otto. 

Today's  tour  includes  the  western  half  of 
Zoiu:  Valley,  the  gorge.  The  roads  have  been 
selected  by  Howard  H.  Bobsetne,  regional 
game  manager  of  the  State  conservation 
department,  and  a  resident  of  East  Otto  for 
10  years. 

Beginning  and  ending  in  Gowanda,  this 
16-mlle  circuit  follows  both  hardtop  and 
Improved  gravel  roads,  descends  to  the  valley 
floor  and  skirts  the  canyon  rim.  From  the 
Zoar  Bridge.  940  feet  above  sea  level,  it 
climbs  to  a  high  point  of  1,565  feet  on  the 
Forty  Road  near  Valentine   Road. 

STEEP    ASCE^fT 

Tires,  braices,  and  cooling  systems  are 
strained  In  a  mountainous  ascent  which  to 
many  motorists  will  seem  alien  to  western 
New  York.  Arriving  in  Gowanda,  32  miles 
from  Buffalo  via  Route  62,  motorists  should 
turn  left  at  Perry  Street,  half  a  mile  from 
the  blinker  light  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  lead- 
ing Into  the  village,  and  check  their  gasoline 
supply  before  entering  Zoar. 

Ahaz  Allen  explored  the  valley  in  1810,  a 
primeval  wilderness  barely  unchanged  since 
then.  There  is  a  long  history  of  hunters 
and  woodsmen  being  lost  here,  and  the  for- 
mation of  search  parties  is  still  common. 
Virgin  stands  of  timber  crowd  to  the  edge 
of  the  gorge,  where  survey  teams  have  chart- 
ed drops  up  to  500  feet. 

PRISTINE  STATE 

Plans  in  1920  by  the  Niagara  Hudson  Elec- 
tric Co.  to  build  a  dam  in  the  gorge  and 
develop  a  hydroelectric  project  were  aban- 
doned when  engineers  discovered  that  the 
waterflow  was  not  sufBcient  during  the  dry 
months.  As  early  as  1926.  the  Niagara  Fron- 
tier Planning  Board  proposed  to  preserve  the 
area  In  Its  primitive  state,  a  project  which 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  Erie  County 
Planning  Department  in  conjunction  with 
the  State  and  Cattaraugus  County  agencies. 

More  than  10,000  acres  of  the  Zoar  region 
have  been  acquired  by  the  Lands  and  Forests 
Division  of  the  New  York  State  Conservation 
Department  to  be  set  aside  as  wilderness. 
The  largest  contributor  of  lands  Is  Herbert 
F.  Darling.  WilUamsville  contractor.  Acre- 
age still  being  surveyed  will  eventually  be 
opened  with  hiking  trails,  lookout  points,  ski 
slopes,  and  limited  picnicking  facilities. 

PEEP    PREVIEW 

Today's  trip  will  give  motorists  a  i>eep  pre- 
view of  the  spectacular  terrain  that  will  be 
available  to  them  when  the  State's  program 
of  development  Is  complete. 

Roadside  signs  advise  a  speed  of  20  miles 
an  hour  on  valley  roads,  and  also  note  slides 
and  grades  where  low  gear  braking  is  neces- 
sary. Many  road  crossings  are  unmarked 
and  some  roads  dead  end.  Motorists  enter- 
ing the  gorge  during  rainfall  are  advised  to 
use  extra  caution  on  the  clay-based  gravel 
roads,  subject  to  washout  during  flash  floods. 

The  tract  has  long  been  a  favorite  one  for 
hunters  and  fishermen.  A  burgeoning  sport 
Is  riding  by  kayak  the  turbvUent  Cattaraugus 
after  It  has  been  swollen  by  a  rainstorm. 
During  low  water,  boatmen  must  portage 
rocky  stretches. 

HURTS    PARK 

About  halfway  along  the  tour  is  the  val- 
ley's only  public  picnicking  grounds,  Burt's 
Zoar  Valley  Park,  with  accommodations  for 
200  cars.    Admission  is  50  cents  per  car. 

Just  north  of  this  park  once  stood  a  busy 
settlement,  including  a  hotel,  blacksmith 
shop,  cheese  factory,  sawmUl  and  houses. 
Carloads  of  lumber  were  shipped  from  here 
to  repair  the  ravages  of  the  Johnstown  flood. 
On  private  property  near  here  Is  the  remains 
of  an  earthworks  fortification  thrown  up 
during  the  War  of  1812. 


The  largest  settlement  now  In  the  area 
covered  by  the  tour  is  the  Zoar  Valley  Camp 
of  the  Niagara  County  Council  of  Girl  Scouts, 
which  is  south  of  Zoar  Bridge  and  occupies 
350  acres.  It  has  its  own  slate-colored  water- 
falls, and  adjoins  Buttermilk  Palls,  a  cascade 
of  waters  spanned  by  a  road  bridge  of  angle 
iron. 

LEGENDS    ABOUND 

Legend  and  lore  abound  in  Zoar,  and  freak- 
ish weather  rages  throughout  its  length. 
Wispy  clouds  linger  in  the  wooded  heights. 

Some  claim  to  hear  an  Indian  tom-tom 
beating  an  unearthly  tattoo.  Dr.  James  W. 
Fuller,  who  spent  35  years  in  the  valley  be- 
fore retiring,  heard  that  sound,  too.  Re- 
cently he  wrote  about  the  superstition  of 
drums  and  offered  an  explanation  for  the 
sound: 

"On  a  clear,  cold  day  I  have  heard  what 
I  believed  to  be  a  woodpecker.  It  was  the 
loudest  and  clearest  I  had  ever  heard.  I  be- 
lieve the  surrounding  hUls  amplified  it." 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY   OP    ZOA 
HOUSE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  U.S. 
Ambassador  Edward  B.  Lawson  has  ac- 
c  aimed  ZOA  House  as  a  "landmark  of 
Israel- American  friendship."  How  right 
he  is.  ZOA  House,  now  celebrating  Its 
10th  anniversary,  stands  as  a  fitting 
monument  to  the  Ideals  of  the  Zionist 
Organization  of  America  In  fostering 
closer  links  between  Israel  and  American 
Jewry  and  in  increasing  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Jewish  community. 

The  idea  for  ZOA  House  was  originally 
conceived  by  the  late  Daniel  Prisch,  for- 
merly president  of  the  organization. 
E>edlcated  In  1953,  the  House  is  a  living 
symbol  of  the  accomplishments  and 
achievements  of  the  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  America  for  the  past  six  decades. 
This  organization  has  been  a  great 
pioneering  force  in  numerous  Zionist  un- 
dertakings in  the  fields  of  education. 
public  action,  fund  raising  and  even  the 
promotion  of  private  Investments.  Quite 
clearly,  ZOA  Is  dedicated  to  the  ever- 
lasting memory  of  Herzl's  dream — the 
establishment  and  progress  of  the  State 
of  IsraeL 

Indicative  of  the  great  prestige  sur- 
rounding the  establishment  of  ZOA 
House  were  the  leaders  who  were  present 
at  the  dedication — Premier  David  Ben- 
Gurion,  the  then  Acting  President  Joseph 
Sprinzak,  and  Foreign  Minister  Moshe 
Sharett,  among  others.  All  of  these  men 
expressed  the  ideals  embodied  In  ZOA 
House — to  bridge  the  cultural  gap  be- 
tween the  Jews  of  America  and  Israel 
and,  even  more  significant,  to  strengthen 
the  friendship  between  these  two  free 
governments. 

On  this  10th  anniversary  of  ZOA 
House,  let  us  as  Americans  pay  tribute 
to  Israel,  the  progressive  young  govern- 
ment which  stands  as  a  showcase  of  rep- 
resentative government  in  the  Middle 
East.  ZOA  House  and  the  Zionist  Orga- 
nization of  America  have  made  invalu- 
able contributions  in  fostering  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  Jewish  community. 
I  salute  and  congratulate  all  of  the  many 
men  and  women  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  this  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  appearing  in 
the  July  issue  of  ZOA  House  News  ably 
describes  the  activities  of  ZOA  House.    I 
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mak  n"*'"*"**^«^  oonoent  that  followtng 
my  remarks.  tlM  text  of  this  article  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcosd. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LiviMO  Symbol  or  Amekica-Iskaxi. 


(By  Cr.  Max  NuMbaum ) 

The  lOtli  •BBlvanary  of  tbe  Mtabllahment 
of  ZOA  Hon—  U  indeed  an  occasion  for 
apecUU  rejotetac  and  featlvlty  In  that  the 
primary  aims  anTtatoned  for  thU  great  Inatl- 
tutlon  by  Ita  fooiMtora  and  sponsors — to  serve 
aa  an  eTerlaattBg  IlTlng  symbol  of  An\erlca- 
Israel  frtandahlp— ar«  being  fulfilled  even 
beyond  tba  orlclnal  expectations. 

Conceived  and  blue-printed  in  1950  by  the 
lata  Zlonlat  Onfaalaatlon  of  America  presi- 
dent Daniel  yMaeh,  the  magnificent  struc- 
ture waa  (l>rttwi—<1  •  years  later  In  the  pres- 
ence of  a  falasy  at  Ulustrtous  Israeli  and 
Zionist  Organisation  of  America  leaders,  all 
of  whom  gave  Tlvld  expression  to  their  hopes 
and  dreams  for  tliJa  edifice  as  a  testimonial 
to  the  achlerementa  of  the  Zionist  Orgnnl- 
aatlon  of  America  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

In  the  span  o£  10  years,  the  Zionist  Orga- 
nization of  AoMrtca  House  has  lived  up  to  the 
program  mfiT^  out  for  it  by  Its  Initiators, 
standing  as  a  magnificent  and  fitting  monu- 
ment to  the  Blonlst  Organization  of  Amer- 
ica's historle  raeovd  ot  unp«kralleled  accom- 
pUahments  for  Slon  Bebom. 

It  la  (tf  inontlBate  aignlflcance  that  at  the 
dedication  of  tlie  House  iO  years  ago.  the 
leadership  of  the  State  of  Israel  represented 
in  all  splendor  by  iU  Premier  David  Ben- 
Gurlon,  the  then  Acting  President  Joseph 
Sprlnzak,  Foreign  lilnlster  Moshe  Sharett. 
Cblef  Rabbi  laaae  Hercog.  Oolda  Melr.  then 
Minister  of  lAbor,  and  other  high  dignitaries 
unanimously  aeelaimed  the  Zionist  Organi- 
sation of  Ameilea  House  as  symbolizing  the 
eternal  splrituai  and  cultural  link  binding 
American  Jewry  to  the  land  and  the  people 
of  Israel. 

It  is  moet  appropriate  to  recall  the  memo- 
rable words  uttered  during  the  dedication 
oeremonles  by  Mr.  David  Ben-Gurlon  who, 
while  retaining  freedom  to  criticize  the  Zlon- 
lat  Organtsatton  of  America  "if  necessary," 
gave  higb  pralee  to  the  "imagination,  daring, 
and  will  power  embodied  in  the  House," 
further  emphasising  that  "Wt  need  not  for- 
get the  great  acts  performed  by  American 
Zionists,  starting  with  the  days  of  the  forma- 
tion at  tbe  Jewish  battalions  In  the  first 
World  War,  oonttnuing  with  the  days  of  the 
Biltmore  Declaration  d\irlng  World  War  II 
and  most  recently  with  providing  financial 
aid  for  Israel  through  a  new  channel,  the 
Israel  bond  drive.  In  which  Zionist  Organi- 
sation of  Amcrtea  is  so  actively  participat- 
ing." 

Particularly  slgnlflcant  were  Mr.  Ben- 
Ourlon's  words  when  referring  to  the  alleged 
"desoendlnc"  of  tbe  Zionist  movement; 
"Kvery  morement  has  Its  upe  and  downs. 
My  best  wisbes  for  the  Zionist  Organization 
of  America  to  continue  to  be  the  greatest  and 
moat  Important  factor  In  the  life  of  Ameri- 
can Jewry." 

Being  priTileged  to  serve  as  ZOA  president 
on  this  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  ZOA  House,  I  can  assure  Mr.  Ben- 
Ourion  and  the  people  of  Israel  that  the  ZOA 
has  not  rrtlnqulsbed  its  position  as  "the 
greatest  and  most  Important  factor  In  the 
life  of  American  Jewry." 

On  this  auspiciovu  occasion  we  can  state 
with  a  sense  of  deep  pride  that  we  have 
fulfilled  the  hope  voiced  at  the  dedication  of 
the  house  hj  acting  President  Joseph 
Sprlnzak  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Chalm  Welzmann : 
"May  It  come  about  that  this  house  will  give 
tuuior  to  Zlonlsoa  in  America  and  may  this 
house  be  of  uaefulnees  and  a  blessing  to  the 
State  of  Israel." 


Likewise,  it  la  moat  appropriate  to  recall 
Uim  words  of  Mr.  Moahe  Sharett.  who  wUl  be 
a  gueet  speaker  at  our  first  convention  in 
Israel,  when  he  voiced  the  hope  that  the 
"mission  of  the  new  ZOA  House.  Inspired  by 
the  late  Daniel  Prlsch  whose  whole  life  was 
devoted  to  the  fostering  of  closer  links  be- 
tween Israel  and  America,  would  be  a  suc- 
oeas.  It  is  the  first  Instance  of  a  Zionist 
organization  building  its  own  house  in 
Israel  and  we  hope  this  excellent  example 
wlU  be  followed  by  Zlonl-st  federations  from 
other  countries." 

Even  as  the  ZOA  House  wus  only  In  Its  in- 
fancy. It  aire.idy  won  recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  Oovernment,  when  Its  illustrious 
Ambassador  Edward  B.  Lawson  publicly  ac- 
claimed the  ZOA  Uuuse  as  a  "landmark  ot 
Israel-American  friendship  "  Its  contribu- 
tions In  this  sphe.-e  were  also  acclaimed  by 
prominent  US.  legislators  and  other  leaders 
In  all  walks  of  American  public  life  who  have 
visited  the  house  and  familiarized  them- 
selves with  Its  program  and  activities 

In  summing  up  the  remarkable  record  of 
activities  of  the  ZO.\  House  during  the 
decade  since  Its  establishment,  high  tribute 
Is  due  to  the  members  of  the  management 
committee,  all  of  whom  have  volunteered 
their  services  and  whose  efforts  have  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  this  vital  project 
of  our  organization. 

Our  thanks  and  appreciation  also  go  out 
to  the  members  of  the  staff  for  their  de- 
voted and  palristaklng  labors 

We  meet  to  celebrate  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  ZO.A  House  and  as  over  1  000  delegates 
representing  more  than  800  districts 
throughout  the  United  States,  are  assembled 
for  the  first  ZOA  convention  meeting  In 
Israel.  They  will  witness  with  their  own 
eyes  the  fulfillment  of  Herzl's  dream— the 
miraculous  development  of  the  State  of 
Israel  in  providing  a  home,  freedom,  and 
dignity  to  countless  thousands  of  our  home- 
less brethren  They  will  see  with  wonder- 
ment and  pride  the  fruits  uf  their  labors  and 
financial  support. 

Let  us  take  the  occasion  of  our  presence 
in  the  land  of  our  forefathers  to  renew  our 
vow  to  stand  by  the  valiant  people  of  Israel 
and  to  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the 
strengthening  of  our  bonds  with  the  people 
of  Israel  and  to  fortify  the  bridge  of  friend- 
ship between  the  two  democracies — America 
and  Israel. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TllEATY 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) Is  momentarily  expected  in  the 
Chamber  He  hopes  to  utilize  a  few  min- 
utes, before  the  Senate,  under  the  agree- 
ment entered  Into  by  the  Senate,  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  Is  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Elnergy.  We  are  also  favored  to 
have  him  as  a  memlx^r  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee. 

The  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee has  been  holding  hearings 
since  last  September  on  the  que.stlon  of 
nuclear  test  bans;  their  Impact  on  the 
entire  weapons  structure  and  exactly 
how  dependent  we  are  with  reference  to 
such  weapons. 

The  proposed  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  of  course,  has 
become  the  specific  question  to  be  re- 
solved In  the  course  of  time. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi asked  the  Senator  from  Wa-shing- 
ton  if  he  would  put  In  writing,  sum- 
marize, and  point  up  as  questions  some 


of  the  major  items  which  he  thought 
were  Involved  with  reference  to  what 
might  be  called  the  scientific  aspects  of 
the  Impact  of  a  nuclear  test  ban. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  has 
responded  to  that  request  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  has  prepared  the  subject 
matter  In  the  form  of  remarks  to  be  de- 
livered on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  trust  the  Senator,  who  has  now  ar- 
rived in  the  Chamber,  will  do  so  at  this 
i;articular  moment. 

At  the  beginning.  I  wish  to  state  my 
complete  accord  with  the  concern  the 
Senator  expresses,  the  points  he  raises, 
and  the  observations  he  makes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
limited  test  ban  treaty  Is  now  before  the 
Senate  for  Its  advice  and  consent  to  rat- 
ification. The  proposed  treaty  is.  of 
course,  no  routine  treaty.  It  has  major 
foreign  and  defense  policy  Implications, 
and  Its  provisions  relate  directly  to  the 
present  and  future  credltability  of  the 
military  deterrent  which  has  been  the 
free  world's  mainstay  In  stopping  aggres- 
sion and  keeping  the  peace  since  World 
War  I.  To  fulfill  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Members  of  this  body 
are  going  to  have  to  examine  this  treaty 
with  the  greatest  care. 

I  assume  there  would  be  no  dlsagree- 
int-'nt  in  the  Government  that  a  first  pri- 
ority of  national  policy  is  to  protect  and 
maintain  the  free  world's  ability  to  deter 
or  survive  a  nuclear  attack  and  to  re- 
spond effectively  against  the  aggressor. 
I  believe  it  Is  the  Senate's  duty  to  make 
certain  from  the  testimony  we  will  re- 
ceive that  the  Nation's  security  Is  amply 
protected  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
To  meet  Its  constitutional  obligations, 
the  Senate,  through  the  appropriate 
committees,  must  acquire  the  same  type 
and  range  of  evidence  that  was  available 
to  the  executive  branch  In  reaching  its 
announced  decision  that  the  proposed 
nuclear  test  ban  is  In  our  national  inter- 
est 

I  have  always  believed  that  when  wc 
are  dealing  with  a  matter  Involving  the 
very  survival  of  our  coimtry  and  of  In- 
dividual liberty.  It  Is  certainly  not  the 
time  for  party  partisanship.  All  of  us 
In  this  body  have  to  do  our  duty  without 
fear  or  favor,  as  we  expect  the  people 
who  elected  us  would  have  us  do. 

I  should  like  to  Indicate  to  the  Senate 
at  this  time  some  of  the  areas  of 
questioning  related  to  national  security 
l.ssucs  which  I  plan  to  pursue  in  the 
course  of  committee  hearings  on  this 
treaty  Before  the  Senate  can  reach  a 
determination  that  the  proposed  treaty  Is 
in  our  national  interest.  I  believe  we  need 
frank  and  adequate  responses  from  the 
responsible  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  and  from  other  wltnes.ses  to  such 
national  security  questions  as  the  follow- 
Int::  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  limit  that  to  3  lUl- 
dltional  minutes,  because  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.    That  Is  satisfactory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
Is  recognized  for  an  additional  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
questions  are  as  follows : 

First.  Can  the  United  States  af- 
ford a  position  of  parity  or  equality  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  nuclear  weapons 
technology  and  systems?  Does  the 
United  States  require  for  an  effective  de- 
terrent a  margin  of  safety  and  supe- 
riority In  these  matters  in  view  of  Soviet 
secrecy? 

Second.  In  what  areas  of  strategic  and 
defensive  nuclear  weapons  systems  do 
the  Soviets  know  as  much  or  more  than 
we  do?  In  what  areas  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons research  and  weapon  effect  must  we 
progress  in  order  to  protect  and  main- 
tain our  deterrent? 

Third.  Can  we  make  the  progress  nec- 
essary to  protect  and  maintain  our  deter- 
reiit  by  underground  testing  within  the 
limitations  of  the  proposed  treaty? 

For  example:  First,  just  what  steps 
are  possible  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
to  determine  and  evaluate  the  military 
effectiveness  of  the  very  high  yield  Soviet 
thermonuclear  weapons,  and  to  devise 
means  of  defending  free  world  civilian 
populations  and  retaliatory  weapons 
systems  against  their  use  by  the  Soviet 
Union?  Second,  what  steps  are  possible 
under  the  treaty  to  obtain  information 
on  the  effects  of  Soviet  nuclear  weapons 
on  our  new  deterrent  military  weapons 
systems,  Including  the  ability  of  our  mis- 
sile launch  complexes  to  survive  a  Soviet 
first  strike,  the  ability  of  our  missile  war- 
heads to  penetrate  a  Soviet  nuclear  de- 
fense, and  the  ability  of  our  vital  mili- 
tary communications,  radar,  and  other 
systems  to  survive  and  to  function  under 
Soviet  nuclear  attack?  Third,  is  an  ef- 
fective antl-ICBM  system  achievable? 
Can  an  effective  antl-ICBM  system  be 
designed  and  deployed  without  atmos- 
pheric testing? 

Fourth.  What  assurances  will  be  given 
that  in  all  the  experiments  involving 
testing  permissible  under  the  treaty  and 
required  by  our  nuclear  weapons  research 
laboratories  will  go  forward  In  a  vlgoroxia 
and  sustained  maimer,  and  not  be  stifled 
by  the  qualified,  half-hearted,  stop-and- 
go  characteristics  of  the  recent  past? 

Fifth.  What  steps  will  be  taken  to  deal 
with  the  possibility  of  a  planned  abroga- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  the  Soviets — that 
Is.  the  possible  use  of  the  treaty  by  Mos- 
cow to  degrade  our  laboratory  programs 
in  nuclear  research  and  our  test  organi- 
zations while  secretly  preparhig  to  abro- 
gate the  treaty  and  carry  out  another 
massive  atmospheric  test  series?  What 
steps  win  be  taken  to  give  us  an  Imme- 
diate standby  capability  for  atmospheric 
testing  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  30  seconds  additional? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  notwithstand- 
ing the  agreement  entered  into  yester- 
day, that  the  Senator  from  Washington 
may  have  an  additional  4  minutes  and 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska   [Mr. 


Curtis]  may  be  recognized  for  3  min- 
utes; and  that  then,  without  fail,  the 
agreement  entered  into  yesterday  be  put 
into  effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  to 
continue  my  statement : 

Sixth.  What  assurances  will  we  be 
given  that  our  weapons  laboratories  will 
have  full  and  wholehearted  support,  so 
that  the  budgets  of  the  laboratories  will 
be  adequate,  the  morale  in  the  labora- 
tories will  remain  high,  and  the  best  men 
will  not  drift  away  to  more  attractive 
positions? 

Seventh.  What  can  and  will  be  done 
to  deal  with  the  new  difficulties  In  in- 
formation gathering  which  would  rein- 
force the  difficulties  already  Imposed  on 
the  free  world  by  the  closed  Soviet  so- 
ciety? Will  a  special  effort  be  made  to 
obtain  information  on  possible  secret 
Soviet  preparations  for  atmospheric 
testing? 

Eighth.  What  is  the  capability  of  our 
nuclear  test  detection  systems  for  the  at- 
mosphere, high  altitude,  outer  space,  and 
imder  water?  What  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  test  ban  treaty  on  our 
capacity  to  improve  nuclear  test  detec- 
tion systems?  What  steps  will  be  taken 
to  Improve  these  systems  within  the  lim- 
itations of  the  proposed  treaty? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  to 
which  I  believe  every  Member  of  this 
body  would  be  desirous  of  obtaining  an 
answer  before  voting  on  this  all-impor- 
tant treaty. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  very  highly  for 
his  penetrating  and  timely  questions  and 
his  comments  thereon.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  these 
questions  are  far  reaching  and  go  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  future  security  of  this 
Nation.  Further,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  unusual  qualifications 
to  raise  these  questions  and  make  com- 
ment thereon.  He  has  been  of  invalu- 
able assistance  at  the  hearings,  and  will 
continue  to  be.  I  approve  the  approach 
and  the  substance  of  what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
for  the  outstanding  service  he  is  render- 
ing the  coimtry  and  has  been  rendering 
for  some  time  on  these  specific  problems. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  the  ques- 
tions he  has  raised.  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  go  into  this  subject  with  the  ut- 
most care  and  patience  and  obtain  all 
the  facts.  As  one  who  witnessed  the 
ceronony  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  In 
Moscow.  I  was  impressed,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  said  I  wished  to  hear  all  the 
evidence  and  hear  all  the  questions  that 
might  be  raised  before  reaching  a  final 
decision  as  to  whether  I  would  advise  and 
consent  to  the  treaty.    I  believe  that  Is 


the  resjxjnsibillty  of  every  Senator,  no 
matter  on  which  side  of  the  aisle  he  sits. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  I  think  he  has 
taken  a  very  sensible  position.  It  Is  pre- 
cisely the  position  I  have  taken;  namely, 
one  of  reserving  judgment  on  this  ques- 
tion until  all  the  facts  which  are  known 
are  made  available. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  limited  to  3  min- 
utes.   I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  for  the 
soundness  and  clarity  of  his  proposals 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

Many  citizens  are  writing  to  me,  some 
urging  that  I  vote  for  the  treaty  and 
others  urging  that  I  vote  against  it. 
The  truth  Is  that  if  I  were  to  cast  my  vote 
today,  on  the  basis  of  the  reliable  knowl- 
edge which  I  now  have  of  this  subject,  I 
would  be  guilty  of  unpardonable  conduct. 
I  would  be  voting  without  having  ade- 
quate knowledge. 

A  majority  of  Senators — even  includ- 
ing those  who  are  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences— do  not  have  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
and  the  dangers  which  are  Involved. 

We  cannot  take  the  word  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Department  and 
the  Disarmament  Agency  alone  in  de- 
ciding this  issue.  There  are  other  ex- 
perts, qualified  both  by  training  and 
scholastic  achievement,  who  can  give  in- 
formation which  is  vitally  needed  for  an 
Intelligent  judgment. 

Mr.  CURTIS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND  subsequently  said: 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson]  has  today  per- 
formed a  very  distinguished  service  in 
stating  to  the  Senate  a  series  of  ques- 
tions to  which  the  answers  must  be  ob- 
tained before  the  Senate  can  responsi- 
bly vote  on  the  question  of  ratification 
of  the  test  ban  treaty.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  has,  by  his  question, 
framed  the  issues  which  are  involved  in 
the  test  ban  treaty. 

He  is  uniquely  qualified  to  perform 
this  service.  As  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Military  Applications  Sub- 
committee of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atcmic  Energy,  his  duties  have  brought 
him  in  closer  contact  with  the  total  na- 
tional security  Implications  of  the  test 
ban  treaty  than  is  any  other  man  in  this 
body,  or  possibly  in  Government.  His 
dedication  and  ability  have  enabled  him 
to  master  this  subject.  The  issues,  as  he 
has  stated  them,  constitute  an  excellent 
guide  for  weighing  the  testimony  which 
is  to  oome  on  the  most  Dunnentous  issue 
of  raUflcation  ot  the  treaty. 
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KIOHTY-NINTH  BIRTHDAY  OP  FOR- 
MER PRESIDENT  HERBERT  HOO- 
VER 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow, August  10,  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover  will  celebrate  his  89th 
birthday.  People  around  the  world  will 
think  of  him  and  remember  his  ex- 
emplary life  and  his  noble  works. 

We  of  this  generation  have  been  privi- 
leged in  many  ways.  Among  other 
things,  we  have  lived  in  a  time  of  great- 
ness. It  has  been  a  time  when  some  of 
the  giants  of  the  world  of  all  time  have 
served,  have  spoken,  and  have  written. 
Among  these  great  Is  Herbert  Hoover. 
I  wish  not  only  to  extend  to  him  a  happy 
birthday,  but  to  pay  tribute  to  him  for 
his  many  contributions  to  America. 

Last  year  at  the  time  of  his  birthday 
I  spoke  on  Herbert  Hoover  the  humani- 
tarian. It  was  too  big  a  subject  to  con- 
dense in  one  speech.  Therefore,  it 
amounted  to  but  a  sketch  of  his  lifetime 
of  good  works.  Today  I  want  to  speak 
of  Herbert  Hoover  the  author.  His 
works  are  many:  they  cover  a  long  period 
of  time  and  cover  many  subjects.  Again. 
I  can  only  give  a  brief  sketch  of  his  work 
as  an  author. 
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It  is  seldom  that  a  man  is  sufDciently 
talented  to  enter,  with  equal  ability,  into 
such  divergent  fields  as  engineering, 
statecraft,  and  the  world  of  letters.  This, 
however,  has  been  the  case  in  the  career 
of  that  great  American,  Herbert  Hoover, 
whose  talents  have  outstripped  and  sur- 
passed those  of  many  competitors,  in 
every  area  in  which  he  has  chosen  to 
move. 

Initially  successful  as  an  engineer,  then 
as  a  practical  htmianitarlan  in  the  role 
of  food  administrator  in  postwar  Exirope. 
and  later  as  President  of  the  United 
States  in  a  period  of  grave  national  crisis, 
Mr.  Hoover  gave  evidence,  every  step  of 
the  way,  of  unsurpassed  ability.  And  yet. 
in  all  he  had  done,  as  of  the  year  1922, 
nothing  was  more  Impressive  than  the 
literary  work  he  turned  out  that  year, 
under  the  title,  "American  Individual- 
ism." 

Here  was  a  book  of  high  quality,  recog- 
nized as  such  the  moment  it  appeared. 
As  a  New  York  Times  book  review  ob- 
served: 

ThU  little  book  dMcnres  to  rank,  and 
douMlem  will  rank,  among  tbe  few  great 
formulaUons  at  American  political  theory.  It 
bears  mucb  the  Mine  relation  to  the  problema 
of  the  present  and  tbe  future  that  the  essays 
of  Hamilton.  Madiaan,  Jay.  and  Noah  Web- 
ster bore  to  the  problems  that  occupied  men's 
minds  when  the  Constitution  was  framed. 

There  were,  indeed,  words  of  great 
praise,  and  well  deserved  to  be,  for  in 
this  volume  Herbert  Hoover  set  forth  a 
rousing  challenge  to  the  future.  In  keep- 
ing with  a  million  great  American  tradi- 
tions, and  yet  In  step.  also,  with  the 
needs  of  the  critical  postwar  world. 

Individualism,  he  observed,  had  been 
the  primary  force  In  American  civiliza- 
tion for  3  centuries,  and  so  it  needed 
to  be  in  the  future.  But — and  here  he 
shocked  a  great  many  readers — Mr. 
Hoover  saw  fit  to  distinguish  between  the 
Old  World  lndlTld\xallsm  of  lalssez  faire 


and  the  equality  and  opportunity  of  the 
American  way.  Indeed,  he  defended  the 
entrance  of  the  Federal  Government  Into 
certain  areas  of  American  life,  on  the 
grounds  that  such  action  was  fitting  and 
proper  whenever  It  was  undertaken  in 
defense  of  "equality  of  opportunity." 

Shocking  as  this  may  have  seemed  to 
some.  It  represented  merely  the  thouKhts 
of  a  practical  conservative,  botmd  neither 
to  the  past  nor  to  the  bleary-eyed  never- 
never-land  ideas  of  the  star-gazinK  ideal- 
ist. For  throuKhout  this  work.  Mr. 
Hoover  returned  rei^eatt-dly  to  the  need 
for  Individual  initiative: 

Intelligence  (he  wrote) .  rhiiract^r,  courage, 
and  the  divine  npast  of  the  humnn  soul  are 
alone  the  property  of  Individuals  These  do 
not  He  In  agreements.  In  organisations.  In 
Institutions.  In  masses  or  In  groups.  They 
abide  alone  In  the  individual  mind  and  heart. 
Production  both  of  mind  and  hand  rests  upon 
Impulses  In  each  Individual 

So  wrote  Herbert  Hoover,  the  budding 
author,  soon  to  be  called  upon  to  fill  the 
highest  ofBcial  position  in  the  land. 

In  1928,  the  Republican  Party,  in 
search  of  a  presidential  candidate  both 
forward  looking  and  conservative, 
turned  to  Mr.  Hoover — famed  as  the 
architect  of  postwar  reconstruction  in 
Europe,  and  exponent  of  a  political 
theory  based  on  individualism,  a  char- 
acteristic cherished  in  the  heart  of  every 
true  American. 

The  fates  were  to  descend  upon  Amer- 
ica almost  the  very  moment  Mr.  Hoover 
entered  the  White  House,  and  he  would 
be  obliged  to  work  a  million  miracles, 
without  the  thanks  of  any  but  a  faith- 
ful few.  And  yet — in  the  midst  of  work- 
ing those  miracles — he  was  also  to  find 
enough  spare  moments  to  prepare  for 
publication  a  magnificent  little  work  en- 
titled   'Boyhood  in  Iowa." 

This  book — which  was  well  received  in 
high-toned  literary  circles  and  even  bet- 
ter received  among  the  common  people, 
for  whom  It  was  written — was  the  sec- 
ond step  in  a  literary  career  that  has 
gone  on  to  such  lengths  as  to  establish 
Mr.  Hoover  as  a  writer  of  considerable 
significance  on  the  American  literary 
scene. 

In  "Boyhood  in  Iowa"  Mr.  Hoover  not 
only  sets  forth  a  charming  and  impres- 
sive panorama  of  midwestem  American 
life  at  the  close  of  the  19th  century,  but 
also  describes,  clearly  and  distinctly. 
his  own  views  of  virtue  and  righteous- 
ness, deceltfulness  and  wrongdoing,  ac- 
quired under  peculiarly  American  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  this  philosophy — 
the  philosophy  of  a  hard-working  Iowa 
farm  boy — that  Mr.  Hoover  has  taken 
with  him.  wherever  there  have  been  bat- 
tles to  wage  in  the  cause  of  democracy, 
over  the  past  half  century.  It  was  this 
philosophy,  also,  that  helped  make  the 
book.  "Boyhood  in  Iowa."  a  noteworthy 
contribution  to  American  literature 

From  Mr.  Hoover's  account,  we  are 
entitled  to  conclude  that  American  civi- 
lization as  a  whole  was  epitomized  in  the 
town,  the  house,  and  the  land  in  which 
he  was  raised.  The  house.  Itself,  where 
Mr.  Hoover  spent  his  early  childhood,  was 
attractive  in  every  detail.  The  little 
room  in  which  he  was  bom  looked  out 
upon  a  yard  and   playground   typically 


American.  The  living  room  which  was 
used  for  a  parlor,  kitchen,  and  dining 
room  combined,  lent  itself  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  superior  social  atmosphere. 
Parents  and  children  together  in  such 
homes  assumed  the  resr>onslbllity  and 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  collectively  pre- 
paring the  meals,  entertaining  the 
neighbors,  and  carrying  forward  the 
routine  activities  of  the  household 

The  farm  upon  which  Herbert  Hoover 
lived  after  the  death  of  his  mother  gave 
a  wider  but  similar  experience.  As  he 
saw  It 
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There  Is  no  Imprint  upon  our  minds  so 
de*p  as  those  of  early  boyhood  Mine  are 
the  Joys  of  Iowa — the  glories  of  snowy  win- 
ter, the  wonder  at  the  growing  crops,  the 
joining  of  the  neighbors  to  harvest,  the  gath- 
ering of  apples,  the  pilgrimage  to  the  river 
woods  for  the  annual  fuel  and  nuts,  the  go- 
ing to  school,  the  Interludes  from  work.  In 
the  swimming  hole,  fishing  In  creeks,  the 
hunting  for  prairie  chickens  and  rabbits  In 
the  hedges  and  woods  It  Is  the  entry  to 
life  which  I  could  wish  for  every  American 
b«>y   and    girl. 

Warmed  by  the  spirit  of  the  book. 
"Boyhood  in  Iowa."  the  American  public 
looked  forward  eagerly  to  similar  liter- 
ary efforts  by  Mr.  Hoover.  When,  how- 
ever, his  next  work  was  produced,  in 
1934.  it  turned  out  to  be  something  quite 
different  from  charming,  philosophical 
boyhood  reminiscence.  Indeed,  it  was  a 
well -edited  version  of  the  rather  formal 
•'State  Papers  and  Other  Public  Writ- 
ings," covering  all  aspects  of  the  Hoover 
administration,  including  the  official 
and  yet — even  to  this  day — rather  dis- 
turbing account  of  the  universal  eco- 
nomic catastrophe  that  smote  the  world 
at  large  and  this  country  in  particular. 
back  in  1929.  Here,  without  apology  or 
bombast,  was  the  clear,  undeniable  story 
of  what  happened  in  that  era.  reveal- 
ing— as  all  history  is  bound  to  recognize, 
today — that  the  panic  of  1929  was  not 
an  American  phenomena,  aroused  by  the 
shortcomings  of  one  political  party  or 
one  Chief  Executive;  indeed,  it  was  a 
worldwide  holocaust,  in  which  the 
American  economy  was  unable  to  get 
out  of  the  way.  Also  reveaJed  in  this 
work,  without  fanfare,  was  the  admi- 
rable conduct  of  the  Hoover  administra- 
tion, in  the  face  of  this  unprecedented 
crisis.  Knowing  full  well  the  evils  of 
foreign  Ideology  and  worshipping  Amer- 
ican principle  In  every  way.  Mr.  Hoover 
met  the  crisis  of  1929  in  the  best  Amer- 
ican tradition — without  foresaklng  prin- 
ciple in  the  interest  of  political  expe- 
diency. 

Established  as  a  philoscHPher  of  Mid- 
western American  thought  and  author  of 
clear-cut  executive  directives  and  memo- 
randa helpful  to  historians  and  scholars 
of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Hoover  next  appeared 
in  print — in  1939 — as  author  of  a  work 
entitled.  "Shall  We  Send  Our  Youth  to 
War?  "  As  a  man  of  peace,  with  con- 
siderable experience  both  in  wartime  and 
postwar  politics.  Mr.  Hoover  gave  forth 
his  views  on  the  then-developing  inter- 
national crisis  abroad,  lining  up  the  pro's 
and  con's  of  American  participation,  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  an  outstanding  ana- 
lyst of  world  affairs.  Partisan  observers 
were  of  course  incensed  by  Mr.  Hoover's 
refusal  to  take  sides  with  them  in  this 


matter.  btA.  then,  the  partisan  observer 
and  Mr.  Hoover  have  seldom  seen  eye  to 
eye. 

With  World  War  n  in  progress.  Mr. 
Hoover  set  forth  on  a  new  tact,  agreeing 
to  serve  as  coauthor  of  a  WMic  oititled. 
Problems  of  Lasting  Peace."  In  conjunc- 
tion with  former  Ambassador  Hugh  Gib- 
son. Moreover,  while  this  hook,  was  in 
tlie  works,  the  pn^iflc  Mr.  Hoover  fiahed 
uito  the  past,  to  Introduce  a  book  be  had 
written,  but  never  published,  back  In 
1 935.  This  was  entitled,  "America's  First 
Crusade."  Both  books  w^ere  puUlshed  in 
1942,  at  approximately  the  same  time. 
and  both  were  very  weU  received. 

"Amerlca's  First  Crusade"  consisted  of 
a  brief  collection  of  observations,  letters, 
and  memoranda  relating  to  the  1910 
peace  conference.  The  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  the  material,  in  the  view  of 
Mr.  Hoover,  is  that  "eloquent  and  lofty 
ideals"  are  useless  in  international  rela- 
tions unless  we  prepare  concrete  solu- 
tions of  the  problems  involved  in  ad- 
vance. Many  critics  were  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  what  Mr.  Hoover  had  to  say 
in  this  regard.  Inasmuch  as  he  failed  to 
t>eat  the  dnmi  in  the  customary  way  and 
failed,  also,  to  play  up  certain  political 
heroes  of  the  World  War  n  period.  For 
this  neglect  he  was  very  hotly  assailed  in 
certain  quarters,  and  some  of  his  critics 
went  so  far  as  to  belabor  him  for  diq;day- 
InK  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  "ir- 
responsibility.** When  these  attacks 
were  launched,  however,  they  served  no 
pfreat  purpose,  other  than  to  bring  forth 
the  defenders  of  Mr.  Hoover,  who  were 
quick  to  point  up  the  absurdity  of  at- 
tacks against  him,  In  this  regard.  With 
reference  to  the  Hoover  philoscHihy  that 
a  war  could  not  be  won  unless  the  post- 
war F>eace  was  also  won.  one  critic  de- 
clared as  follows: 

If  the  phrase  "win  the  war"  has  any  poet- 
tlve  meaning,  does  not  Mr.  HooTer  by  bring- 
ing forward  this  point  show  himself  infinitely 
more  patriotic  than  the  reviewers  who  deride 
him  for  doing  so?  (Conunonweal.  Feb.  20. 
1942.  p.  441.) 

When  the  smoke  and  dust  had  lifted,  ft 
was  clear  that  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  sup- 
porters held  the  field,  and  that  his  critics 
had  once  a^aln  been  driven  off,  in  wild 
disarray. 

The  release  In  1942  of  "America's  First 
Crusade,"  coinciding  as  it  did  with  that 
other  work.  "Problems  of  Lasting  Peace," 
placed  Mr.  Hoover  before  the  public  to 
an  unusual  degree,  and  began  to  soUdlfy 
his  reputation  as  an  author.  In  "Prob- 
lems of  Lasting  Peace,"  Mr.  Hoover  and 
Ambassador  Hugh  Gibson  carry  out  a 
formidable  efTort.  In  r^narkably  work- 
manlike style.  What  they  do  Is  to  survey 
the  important  "peaces"  In  history — mat 
merely  the  peace  treaties  nor  the  peace- 
makings, but  the  nature  of  the  peace 
that  resulted  in  each  case.  This  they 
do  from  the  Pax  Romana  down  through 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Vleima  to  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
The  resulting  diagnosis  is  like  a  treatise 
on  some  subject  in  the  world  of  physios. 
From  their  survey,  Messrs.  Hoover  and 
Gibson  deduce  that  alternations  of  peace 
and  war  throughout  human  history  have 
been  due  to  the  interplay  of  seven  dy- 
namic forces  and  that  the  relation  and 


intexplay  of  the  forces  to  each  other  is 
prepoUnt. 

In  this  work,  the  personal  participa- 
tion of  two  exceptionally  Intelligait  and 
humane  men  in  some  of  the  most  ambi- 
tious attempts  ever  made  in  tbe  direc- 
tion ci  peace,  coupled  with  the  scholarly 
study  oi  all  men's  attempts  at  peace 
throughout  hlstcMy,  give  this  book  a 
unique  value.  In  fact,  it  does  not  really 
matter  how  far  the  reader  agrees  with 
the  bocdc.  It  is  an  honest,  courageous, 
and  comprehensive  contribution  to  a  de- 
bate that  ultimately  will  determme  the 
future  of  our  own  country  and  the  world. 
What  matters,  so  far  as  the  book  is  con- 
cerned, is  that  it  continues  to  be  widely 
read  and  discussed. 

With  a  sudden  lapse  of  foresight,  Mr. 
Hoover  produced  a  book  of  "Memoirs," 
in  1951,  a  year  before  advising  the  au- 
dience at  a  Republican  national  ccxiven- 
tion  that  this  would  probably  be  the  last 
convoition  he  would  be  able  to  attend. 
As  it  has  turned  out,  Mr.  Hoover's  "Mem- 
oirs" have  grown  surprisingly  old,  while 
he  has — happily  enough — remained  with 
us.  to  acccxnpllsh.  to  advise,  to  learn  and 
to  teach,  as  always  in  the  past;  and  also 
attend  cmventions,  to  tbe  delight  of  his 
admirers,  as  well  as  to  write  and  write 
and  write.  Ironically  enough,  since  his 
"Memoirs"  were  published  a  dosen  years 
ago,  the  r^narkable  Mr.  Hoover  has  pro- 
duced four  more  books,  all  of  high  caliber. 

It  is  well  known  that  of  all  major 
American  political  figures  alive  today, 
Hr.  Hoover  was  the  victim  of  some  of  the 
most  partisan  mistreatment  on  record. 
Yet,  in  the  same  spirit  that  has  marked 
all  his  other  actions,  man  and  boy,  Mr. 
Hoover  responded  to  this  kind  of  low- 
grade  politicking  with  a  volume  of  praise 
for  the  late  Woodrow  Wilson — a  hero  of 
those  folks  located  on  the  other  side  of 
the  political  aisle. 

"The  Ordeal  of  Woodrow  Wilson," 
published  in  1958,  is  not  a  biography.  In 
it,  Mr.  Hoover  deals  only  with  the  years 
191&-21,  when  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
dreaming  up  a  new  world  of  peace  and 
good  will.  At  this  time,  you  will  perhaps 
recall,  Mr.  Hoover  achieved  renown  as 
one  of  Wilson's  first  advisers,  served  on 
the  President's  American  War  Coim- 
cil  and  on  the  Committee  of  Economic 
Advisers  during  the  Peace  Conference. 
In  this  book,  Mr.  Hoover  sets  forth  a 
docimientation — a  blueprint,  you  might 
say — of  the  Wilsonian  ordeal.  He  shows 
In  detail  how  Wilson  captured  the  imag- 
ination of  a  war-shocked  world  with  the 
promise  of  a  just  peace  and  a  League  of 
Nations,  to  tidy  up  the  international 
madhouse.  He  then  shows  how,  notwith- 
standing the  vision  and  the  courage  of 
Wilson,  Old  World  hatreds  and  greeds, 
together  with  homegrown  suspicions, 
turned  Wilson's  dream  into  a  patch- 
work of  drab  compromise. 

This  is  a  work  of  rare  importance.  It 
serves  the  interest  of  student  and  scholar 
and  c^ers  the  American  public  an  in- 
valuable introduction  to  the  problems 
and  responsibilities  of  the  United  States 
as  a  world  power.  Mr.  Hoover's  quali- 
fications as  author  are  not  to  be  matched. 
In  this  respect. 

The  outstanding  significance  of  this 
volume  lies  in  the  chapters  dealing  with 


the  economic  problems  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  the  relief  amd  reconstruc- 
tion of  EurcHie,  and  the  difficulties  that 
arose  from  the  continuation  of  the 
blockade. 

Althought  much  of  the  narrative  was 
related  previously  in  Mr.  Hoover's  "Mem- 
oirs," this  volume — put  together  with 
especial  literary  brilliance — ^illuminates 
as  never  before  the  triumph  and  tragedy 
of  the  life  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  It  also 
discloses  the  diplomatic  manipulations 
behind  the  scenes  that  produced  the 
agreements  retwhed  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference. 

In  commenting  upon  "The  Ordeal  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,"  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  had  this  to  say : 

There  are  many  remiu-kaUe  things  about 
this  newest  book  of  recollections  by  Herbert 
Hoover.  The  first  is  that  one  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  have  writ- 
ten a  book  about  another.  Secondly,  its 
firsthand  character.  Thirdly,  the  thesis  of 
the  book:  on  the  one  hand,  a  heartfelt  ap- 
preciation by  a  Republican  President  of  the 
"political  and  spiritual  heights"  of  his  Demo- 
cratic predecessor  less  than  a  decade  before; 
and  on  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Hoover's  an- 
tithesis of  the  idealistic  American  leader  and 
the  scheming,  cynical  European  statesman — 
as  he  sees  them.  This  book  is  not  compre- 
hensive. But  it  adds  both  data  and  view- 
point to  our  knowledge  of  one  of  history's 
sad  turning  points.  Mr.  Hoover  deserves 
much  gratitude  for  having  written  It.  He  is 
Indeed  an  elder  statesman.  (Christian 
Science  Monitor,  May  1,  1956,  p.   11.) 

Following  the  triumphant  reception  of 
"The  Ordeal  of  Woodrow  Wilson,"  Mr. 
Hoover  set  to  work  again,  at  the  writing 
desk,  and  in  comparatively  short  time 
was  able  to  turn  out  still  another  gem, 
in  the  form  of  "An  American  Epic,"  de- 
picting the  activities  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Relief  of  Belgium,  in  World  War  I. 
In  speaking  from  the  vantage  point  of 
the  man  who  organized  and  administered 
the  Commission  for  the  Relief  of  Bel- 
gium, Mr.  Hoover  was  able  to  set  forth 
in  detail  the  trials  and  travail  of  the  first 
international  relief  agency  of  record. 

Here,  then,  is  a  book  about  an  aspect 
of  World  War  I  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  war's  outcome,  written  by  a  man 
who  is  not  a  professional  writer,  and 
crowded  with  official  documents.  As  a 
reviewer  in  the  New  Yorker  magazine 
observed : 

It  ought  to  be  a  dull  book,  but  it  is  a 
fascinating  one.  Its  literary  merits  are  sim- 
plicity and  coherent  organization,  and  its 
story  is  moving.  Most  of  the  Suropean  com- 
manders and  statesmen  Mr.  Hoover  remem- 
bers were  gallant  and  humane,  and  so  were 
his  American  colleagues.  He  writes  with 
Justified  pride,  rather  then  with  nostalgia; 
still,  his  readers  may  feel  homesick  for  a 
time  when  Europeans  thought  Americans 
were  likable  and  when  war.  though  horrid, 
was  not  total.  (New  Yorker,  Jan.  2.  1960. 
p.  71.) 

Having  fully  advised  the  literary  world 
on  certain  of  the  several  major  subjects 
about  which  he  was  an  expert.  Mr. 
Hoover,  of  late,  has  turned  to  less 
weighty  areas  of  discussion.  His  last  two 
works — "On  Growing  Up"  and  "Fishing 
for  Fun" — are  partially  philosophical,  it 
is  true,  but  in  the  main  they  are  just 
good  fun.  "On  Growing  Up"  is  a  some- 
times   stirring    sometimes    rib-tickling 
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commenUry  on  the  younger  generation. 
cuDed  from  oorreapondence  between  Mr. 
Hoover  and  young  letterwrtters  from  all 
over  the  Nation. 

A  classic  Is  one  addressed  to  a  little 
girl  named  Betty,  who  wrote  concerning 
the  bad  behavior  of  her  dog,  Tippy.  Mr. 
Hoover  replied  aa  follows: 

Mt  Dsab  Bbttt:  I  am  much  utonlshed  at 
Tlppy'i  flgbtlng:  Xf*  not  prop«r  for  small 
dogs;  however,  b*  may  reform — they  do  that 
generally. 

We  have  In  our  family:  3  nuaU  boys.  1  dog. 
a  caU.  11  goUtflab,  1  canary.  3  frogs,  14 
chickens.  2  turtlaa.  and  1  rabbit. 

And  every  momlng  two  mice  They  don't 
get  through  tb«  day  usually,  as  Allan  needs 
the  trape  to  oateb  more  and  thinks  they 
should  be  drowned. 

We   also  bav*   1  million  mosquitoes. 

In  the  same  light  vein,  Mr  Hoover  ap- 
proaches the  aubject  of  fishing  In  his 
latest  work,  "Plahlng  for  Pun."  Pish- 
ing and  politics  are  not,  in  his  opinion, 
unrelated.  As  Mr.  Hoover  observes, 
there  la  a  eloee  connection  between 
political  life  and  the  need  to  become  a 
fisherman. 

"That  Presidents  have  taken  to  fish- 
ing in  an  astonishing  fashion  seems  to 
me  worthy  of  investigation,"  he  declares. 
"I  think  I  have  discovered  the  reason: 
It  Is  the  silent  9ort.  One  of  the  few 
opportunities  given  a  President  for  the 
refreshment  of  his  soul  and  the  clari- 
fication of  his  thoughts  by  solitude  lies 
through  fishing." 

"Next  to  prayer."  Mr.  Hoover  observes, 
"fishing  is  the  most  personal  relationship 
of  man;  and  of  more  Importance,  every- 
one concedes  that  the  fish  will  not  bite 
In  the  presence  of  the  public.  Including 
newspapermen." 

Another  of  Mr.  Hoover's  observations: 

Fishing  la  a  eonstant  reminder  of  the 
democracy  of  life,  of  humility  and  human 
frailty.  It  is  dMtrable  that  the  President 
of  the  United  State*  should  be  periodically 
reminded  of  tbla  ftindamental  fact — that  the 
forces  of  nature  discriminate  for  no  man. 

Pishing,  Mr.  Hoover  points  out.  is  also 
fun  of  amusing  sidelights,  as  In  the  case 
he  describes  as  follows: 

I  was  supposed  to  be  returning  after  2  days' 
fishing  without  a  single  flish  when  I  met  a 
boy  who  was  toting  borne  a  beautiful  catch. 

I  asked:    "Wbcre  did  you  get  them?" 

He  said:  "Tou  Just  walk  down  that  lane 
marked  'Prlvata'  tUl  you  come  to  a  sign 
saying  Ti  uspa— i  ■  will  be  prosecuted.' 
Just  beyond  Is  a  stream  marked  'No  fish- 
ing allowed.'  and  thsre  you  are." 

All  In  all.  Mr.  Hoover  has  turned  out 
to  be  quite  something  of  a  writer.  In 
every  field  from  foreign  relations  to 
domestic  politics,  to  philosophy,  to 
sports  and  to  humor.  Indeed,  his  talents 
have  required  that  he  be  recognized  not 
merely  as  a  statesman  who  writes  books 
on  the  side — but  as  a  combination  states- 
man and  author — a  combination  rare  to 
the  annals  of  history.  Including  only 
such  names  as  Jefferson,  Disraeli.  Madi- 
son. Winston  Churchill,  and  a  handful 
of  others.  The  addition  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
name  to  this  list  Is,  beyond  question,  a 
certainty. 

THE  PRE8ID1NO  OPPICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS POR  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7500  >  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  administrative  operations;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous -consent  agreement,  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  quorum 

call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  aKree- 
ment.  the  time  for  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  will  be  limited  to  2 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson  1  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  KxfauvxhI. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee IMr.  KsFAtrvxRl  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  identified  as  No.  158. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee— and  I  assvime  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  this  request — I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  in  behalf  of  the 
amendment  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Junior      Senator      from     Alaska      IMr. 

GrukningI.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

n  S    OOV««I*M««T  LOANS,  NOT  CSANTS.  HAS  BXXM 

*     POIJCT     FAVOaxD    ST    TH«    COHCaKSS WHT 

WOT  APPLY   IN   THS  OkSM  OF  A   P«rVAT«  COEPO- 
SATION   OEGANIZES  FOB  PaoriTT 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  last 
summer  a  few  of  us  made  a  determined 
effort  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation  establishing  a  private  mo- 
nopoly in  the  telecommunications  field. 
Fifteen  senators  Joined  in  this  effort. 
They  were  Senators  BARTLrrr.  Burdick, 
Carroll,  Chttrch.  Clark.  Douglas.  Gork, 
Oruxnino.  Kkfauvir,  Long  of  Louisiana, 
McNamara,  Morsk,  Neubergsr,  and  Yar- 

BOROUGH. 

Unfortunately,  our  efforts  were  not 
successful. 

We  tried  our  best  to  amend  that  bill 
to  protect  the  American  taxpayer.  Our 
amendments  were  ruthlessly  tabled  with 
little  chance  to  debate  on  their  merits 
the  many  issues  raised  by  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Earlier  this  year  a  few  of  us  tried  to 
show  how  absurd  the  provision  of  the 
act  was  in  requiring  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  give  Its  advice  and 
consent  to  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  incorporators  of  this  private 
corporation  for  profit.  We  were  unsuc- 
cessfiil  in  that  effort  also. 

Today  we  have  before  us  another  ex- 
ample of  how  accurate  were  our  warn- 
ings about  what  would  come  to  pajsa  If 


the  Congress  established  a  private  mo- 
nopoly. 

Today  we  are  being  asked  to  author- 
ize the  appropriation,  for  the  use  of 
NASA,  of  over  $44  million  for  research 
and  development,  with  a  private,  monop- 
olistic corporation  standing  by  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  this  research. 

Before  I  go  Into  the  basic  problem 
that  faces  us  today.  I  would  like  to  re- 
view arRuments  that  were  made  last 
summer  with  regard  to  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corp. 

The  major  argument  we  made  against 
the  bill  last  year  was  that  it  amounted 
to  nothing  more  than  a  crude  "giveaway" 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  govern- 
mental research  to  a  private  monopoly. 
Those  of  us  who  opposed  the  bill  pwlnted 
out  that  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  would  be  dominated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  b  Telegraph  Co..  and  that 
the  shares  that  were  not  owned  by  A.T. 
Si  T.  would  be  owned  by  a  relatively  few 
Individuals  in  America.  Since  the  tax 
dollars  which  paid  for  this  research  were 
contributed  by  all  Americans,  we  ob- 
jected to  this  as  an  unprecedented  give- 
away of  the  tax  money  of  the  many  for 
the  benefit  of  the  very  few. 

I  remember  a  delightful  little  Jingle 
that  one  of  Senator  Yarborough's  con- 
stituents composed,  which  summed  this 
up,  as  follows: 

Twinkle,  twinkle.  AT  &  T  star; 

Tux  dollars  put  you  where  you   are — 

Dp  above  the  world  so  high, 

Double  dividends  In  the  sky. 

Those  of  us  who  opposed  the  commu- 
nications satellite  bill  were  not  the  only 
ones  who  were  concerned  with  the  high 
cost  of  governmental  research  on  com- 
munications satellites.  Many  Senators 
who  favored  the  communications  satel- 
lite bill  did  so  partially  for  this  reason: 
They  felt  that  eventually  the  science  of 
rocketry  and  satellites  would  be  used  to 
benefit  the  private  sector  of  the  economy, 
and  they  wanted  private  enterprise  to 
get  Into  this  area  as  soon  as  possible, 
so  that  it  could  begin  to  pay  some  of  the 
costs  of  research. 

A  happy  coincidence  occurred  for  the 
supporters  of  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corp.  Just  as  the  debate  was  at  its 
height.  AT.  &  T.  successfully  launched 
Its  Telstar  satellite,  and  this  feat  en- 
couraged many  Members  of  this  body  to 
see  a  real  opF>ortunlty  for  private  indus- 
try to  move  in.  and  begin  to  assume  a 
substantial  part  of  the  heavy  financial 
burden  of  space  satellite  research. 

Senator  Humphrey,  our  distinguished 
majority  whip — and  I  wish  he  were  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber  now — expressed  this 
prospect  very  effectively  in  a  speech  be- 
fore this  body  on  August  16.  1962.  when 
he  said: 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country  should  know 
that  the  cost  of  this  communications  satel- 
lite system  will  be  privately  financed  rather 
than  have  It  come  out  of  the  FWleral  budget, 
which  Is  already  running  at  a  $6  billion 
deficit.  What  we  &n  attempting  to  do  Is  to 
adapt  the  resources  of  the  country  and  to 
bring  In  the  capital  through  other  means 
than  taxation. 

Senator  Hxtmphrey  Is  no  doubt  sur- 
prised today  to  see  In  the  bill  now  before 
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us  the  authorization  of  $44  million  for 
the  benefit  of  this  satellite  corporation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  note  that  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Alaska  said 
that  our  esteemed  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrxy]  might 
be  surprised  by  the  pending  issue.  I 
daresay  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
not  surprised.  Sui-ely,  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  Is  not  surprised. 
Part  and  parcel  of  the  plan  from  Uie  be- 
ginning w£is  for  the  Government  to  con- 
tinue research  and  development,  as  it  has 
already  done,  to  the  extent  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  from  which  this  pri- 
vate corp)orate  monopoly  will  have  the 
exclusive  commercial  benefit. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That,  I  fear,  Is  the 
case.  I  was  hoping  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  would  be  present 
so  we  could  find  out  whether  he  is  a 
little  surprised.  A  year  ago,  when  this 
subject  wsis  being  debated,  he  said  that 
"the  cost  of  this  communications  satel- 
lite system  woiild  be  privately  financed 
rather  than  have  it  come  out  of  the 
Federal  budget."  I  assume  fi-om  that 
statement  that  he  could  not  be  other 
than  surprised  at  the  new  development — 
a  surprisingly  new  development  even  for 
those  of  us  who  opposed  the  satellite 
bill  last  year,  because  we  did  not  expect 
this  rather  crude  handover  of  $45  mil- 
lion which  has  taken  place,  without  any 
control. 

The  amendment  which  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KBrAuviR] 
has  offered,  with  a  number  of  cospon- 
sors,  of  which  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  I  are  two,  merely  at- 
tempts to  establish  some  safeguards  in 
line  with  the  declaration  of  last  year 
by  the  majority  whip,  who  said  this 
would  be  a  privately  financed  corpora- 
tion. 

I  hope  the  majority  whip  will  be  pres- 
ent, so  that  we  can  ask  him  whether  or 
not  he  Is  not  surprised.  He  may  decide 
to  support  the  amendment  or  not.  But 
the  question  Is.  Would  he  be  siirprlsed? 

I  said  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  would  no  doubt  be 
surprised;  but  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Oorb]  says  he  does 
not  think  the  Senator  from  Mlrmesota 
would  be  surprised. 

Mr.  GORE.  Upon  full  consideration, 
I  think  he  would  be  surprised.  But 
those  of  us  who  were  fully  apprised  of 
the  plans  and  machinations  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  realized 
that  its  very  purpose  was  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Government's  vast  re- 
search and  development  in  this  field. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  say  that  we  were  ap- 
prised but  not  surprised. 

This  is  no  new  way  of  adapting  "the 
resources  of  the  country  to  brlns  in 
capital  through  other  means  than  taxa- 
tion." as  he  said.  This  is  the  old-fash- 
ioned way  of  giving  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars to  a  private  monopoly. 


On  the  same  day,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water]  expressed  a 
similar  feeling,  when  he  said : 

It  would  be  foolish  Indeed  for  us  to  take 
the  successful  venture  Telstar — which  was 
accomplished  through  initiative  and  research 
of  American  business — and  drop  It  into  the 
maze  of  Federal  bureaucracy.  A  new  Gov- 
ernment agency,  with  all  Its  requests  for 
money  and  power,  would  be  necessary  If  the 
Federal  Government  were  to  assume  owner- 
ship and  control  of  our  communications  In 
space. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people  can 
lU  afford  another  agency,  another  anthill 
of  bureaucracy,  to  absorb  the  taxpayers' 
dollars. 

Apparently  it  is  not  a  bureaucracy,  but 
a  private  corporation  which  will  now 
absorb  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

I  presimie  the  able  and  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  will  now  proceed  to  support  our 
amendment  so  that  this  private  corpora- 
tion will  not  continue  to  "absorb  the 
taxpayers'  dollars." 

On  the  following  day,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  ex- 
pressed the  same  sentiments,  when  he 
said: 

I  see  no  reason  to  drag  the  Government  In 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense  to  duplicate  the 
know-how  of  the  publicly  owned  commu- 
nications companies. 

Apparently  the  Government  has  been 
dragged  in  willy-nilly  over  its  protesta- 
tions to  help  the  private  corporation. 

I  am  certain  that  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  New 
York  will  be  found  on  our  side  to  assure 
that  this  example  of  free  enterprise — 
the  satellite  corporation — remains  free  of 
dependence  on  the  taxpayers'  dollar  and 
seek  to  raise  the  necessary  capital  as  all 
other  free  enterprise  endeavor*;  do — 
through  the  sale  of  stock  or  by  borrow- 
ing in  the  money  markets  of  the  country. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAvrrs]  also  felt  that  a  private  cor- 
poration could  help  to  ease  the  burden 
of  governmental  research.  On  August 
16.  he  said: 

"me  next  step  is  Government-business  co- 
operation as  attempted  In  this  bill  and  It  is 
■o  vital  as  to  be  worth  trying.  It  Is  to  be 
noted  that  thereby  the  United  States  will 
be  relieved  of  further  investment  in  develop- 
ment which  will  be  undertaken  by  private 
financing  while  the  Federal  Government  will 
fully  participate  In  management  and  have 
the  effective  benefits  of  the  creation  and  op- 
eration of  the  system. 

I  hope  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York,  will  be  found  on  our  side  to  help 
relieve  the  United  States  "of  further  in- 
vestment In  development." 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  random 
illustrations  of  the  high  hopes  that  many 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp.  had  for  the  corporation. 
They  thought  it  would  be  a  dynamic, 
progressive  private  enterprise  business, 
in  the  great  tradition  of  American  free 
enterprise,  and  that  It  would  plimge 
enthusiastically  Into  the  field  of  space 
commtuilcatlons  research.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain a  quicker  and  larger  profit  for  Its 
stockholders.  Those  of  us  who  sought 
adequate  debate  on  the  bill  which  was 
denied  us  were  skeptical  and  sought  to 


bring  the  reasons  for  that  skepticism  be- 
fore the  American  people.  That  skepti- 
cism has  now  been  fully  justified.  We 
find  the  evidence  in  this  biU. 

For,  alas,  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corp.  has  been  enthusiastic  only  in 
the  amount  of  salaries  that  it  has  offered 
to  its  corporate  officers.  Rather  than  In- 
vesting private  capital  in  productive  re- 
search, we  find  that  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp.  has  not  spent  1  cent  for 
research.  In  fact,  it  has  not  even  gotten 
around  to  holding  an  organizational 
meeting.  No  directors  have  been  elected. 
No  stock  has  been  Issued.  All  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.  has  done  is 
arranged  to  borrow  $5  million,  and  pro- 
ceed to  pay  huge  salaries  to  oflBcers,  who, 
as  far  as  anyone  Is  able  to  tell,  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  a  second  reason  why 
many  Senators  favored  the  communica- 
tions satellite  bill  was  that  they  were  con- 
vinced that  such  a  corporation  would 
move  quickly  and  more  effectively  than 
a  Government  agency,  and  that  the 
United  States  would  move  ahead  In  the 
field  of  satellite  communications.  Many 
Senators  were  afraid  that  the  Russians 
would  establish  a  satellite  system  first, 
and  that  they  would  occupy  all  of  the 
available  channels,  and  thereby  preempt 
this  Nation  from  the  use  of  these  wave- 
lengths. Many  Senators  felt  that  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  would 
act  vigorously  and  promptly  to  move 
ahead  of  the  Russians  in  this  field.  This 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  primary 
reasons  that  the  late  Senator  Kerr  sup- 
ported the  bill.  On  July  13,  Senator  Ken- 
made  a  major  speech  on  the  subject.  Be- 
cause it  Illustrates  the  hopes  of  many 
Senators  for  prompt  action  through  this 
private  corporation,  I  want  to  quote  from 
a  part  of  that  speech : 

Telstar's  success  again  emphasizes  the 
value  of  Government  and  Industry  cooperat- 
ing in  research  and  development,  whether 
it  be  In  space,  agriculture,  medicine,  or  com- 
munications. •  •  •  The  success  of  this  very 
complex  experiment  adds  new  significance  to 
the  bin  HJl.  11040.  which  would  establish 
a  privately  owned.  Government-regulated 
U.S.  corporation  to  build  and  operate  a  world- 
wide communications  satellite  system.  Now 
that  our  scientists  and  engineers  and  thou- 
sands of  industrial  workers  have  proved  the 
workability  of  such  a  system.  It  Is  time  for  the 
Senate  to  act.  to  move  ahead. 

To  move  ahead — this  Ls  what  the  President 
and  we  here  In  the  Senate  have  been  asking 
of  ovir  free  enterprise  system. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore]  did  a  very  able  job  as  floor  lead- 
er for  this  bill.  On  Jime  19,  1962,  he 
made  a  statement  before  this  body, 
which  Indicated  that  his  primary  reasons 
for  supporting  the  bill  were  that  It  would 
relieve  the  Government  of  some  of  the 
heavy  expense  of  research  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  form  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corp.  as  soon  as  possible 
in  order  to  speed  up  this  Nation's  efforts 
in  this  area.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  made  the  following  statement : 

Insofar  as  actual  experimentation  on  com- 
munications Is  concerned,  we  have  not  spent 
too  much  money.  In  fact.  In  the  aggregate, 
up  to  now.  private  Industry  has  spent  more 
than  the  Government  has  In  the  specific  area 
of  space  conununlcatlons.     So  I  fear   that 
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th«  IdMi  tlMt  tiM  job  would  be  done  anyway 
la  a  aomarwhat  f^Uadoxia  point  of  rlew.  I 
Iblnk  w«  oufbt  to  c1t«  tt  rery  aerloua 
thougbt.  I  am  doC  aaylng  that  my  good 
friend  from  '-""«■«»"«  (Mr.  Long]  U  wrong 
and  that  I  am  rlsbt. 

The  point  I  ani  trying  to  make  Is  this  Let 
lu  not  go  off  wltb  the  Idea  that  if  we  do  not 
do  aomethlng  about  the  proposed  corpora- 
tion thla  year,  wa  oan  merely  alt  back,  and 
the  project  wlU  taka  ear*  of  itaelf .  If— Ood 
forbid — any  oCber  oountry  suoceeda  in  get- 
ting a  aatelUt*  in  apace  before  wc  do  and  be- 
gins to  preempt  that  area,  and.  aa  I  pointed 
out.  there  ar«  only  so  many  frequencies 
available  for  use  In  space,  and  If  a  country 
ahould  preempt  those  frequencies  before  we 
do.  we  will  be  la  •  ^cry  unfortunate  (>oeltlon. 
I  wlah  to  make  Um  r*eonl  clear  on  that  point. 

Unlortuimtely.  *  mAJorlty  of  the  mass- 
media  pubUcadons  or  this  country 
agreed  that  the  communications  corpo- 
ration Idea  would  contribute  to  the  effl- 
cleiu7  and  speed  of  our  space  communi- 
cations effort.  They  seemed  to  feel  that 
the  mere  fact  that  private  enterprise  was 
moving  into  the  latelllte  area  was  a  good 
thln«.  despite  the  fact  that  It  was  doing 
80  In  a  mon(V)61i'tic  form  which  was  very 
unfair  to  the  arerage  taxpayer.  On  June 
28.  1962.  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
published  an  editorial  which  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricou. 

There  betng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorjd, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  N«w  Tork  Herald  Tribune,  June 
30.  10631 

PaiVATX  EjmBrmOB  Smx  Dobs  Its  Bs9r 


Communlcatloaa  aatallltea.  when  they 
reach  their  fuU  poiantUU.  are  going  to  be 
big  bualnaaa.  1%  la  right  that  Congreaa 
should  give  careful  consideration  to  the  form 
of  any  corporation  set  up  by  Federal  action  to 
own  and  oporat*  a  aatelllte  system. 

But  In  the  forefront  of  the  Senate  debate — 
or  fUibustar— on  (te  aatelllte  question  have 
been  men  who  angiM  that  It  should  not  be 
turned  over  to  prlvata  enterprlae  at  all.  And 
they  t>ack  this  argument  with  etnuige  rea- 
soning that  ahowa  Uttle  faith  In  the  baaea  of 
the  Amerloaa  •aooomy. 

Senator  Kawauw.  for  example,  arguea 
that  It  would  rapfaaamt  a  gigantic  giveaway, 
with  the  oorporatloga  gattlng  the  benefit  of 
billions  of  doUan  at  taxpayer- financed  re- 
search and  Um  taapayer  getting  no  direct 
benefit.  To  protaet  theae  billions  already  In- 
veated  In  reaaareh.  ha  propoaea  Oovemment 
ownership  along  the  llnea  of  TV  A. 

The  taxpayer,  in  thla  case,  la  nothing  more 
nor  lasa  than  tha  public,  and  the  public  in- 
terest Is  In  getttng  a  aatelllte  communica- 
tion system  in  operation  quickly,  then  see- 
ing It  operated  ■■  aAdantly  and  as  economi- 
cally as  poaathl*.  Ona  reaaon  thla  oountry 
has  achieved  th«  graataat  prosperity  man  haa 
ever  known  la  atanply  that  free  private  enter- 
prise works.  Tha  An^rlcan  experience  has 
been  that  thaaa  thlnga  are  done  best  when 
done  by  prlvata  companies. 

As  for  the  billions  tnveated  In  space  re- 
search, oommoaloatlons  aatellltea  are  going 
to  be  an  ancillary  banaflt  of  programa  that 
would  have  ban  uadartaken  anyway.  Are 
the  people  to  ba  daprlved  of  tha  public  bene- 
fits of  privata  ownarahlp  merely  beeauae 
much  (though  not  all)  of  the  reeearch  waa 
publicly  financed?  Does  Senator  KxrAuvza 
propoae  erection  of  a  wall  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  tha  people,  with  neither  letting 
the  other  hav«  tha  bMieflts  of  its  technologi- 
cal discorerlMr  If  ao,  he  might  well  reflect 
on  what  this  would  mean  to  the  Oovem- 
ment's  own  procrama,  both  in  peace  and  In 
war,    which    have    borrowed    llbenily — and 


quite  properly — from  the  Ideas,  tLe  Inltla- 
tlvea,  and  the  Independent  researches  of  pri- 
vate Industry. 

The  pubUo-ownershlp  advocates  seem 
bothered  by  the  notion  that  anyone  should 
profit  from  an  Industry  the  Oovernment 
played  so  large  a  rule  In  creating.  They 
seem  to  forget  the  creative  role  profits  play 
In  getting  thlnga  done,  and  the  disciplining 
role  they  pUy  In  getting  them  done  efll- 
ciently.  The  KeTauver  arguments  are  sup- 
portable only  If  one  abandons  the  doctrine 
thit  bu.sl:;esf8  are  brst  run  by  business, 
nut  by  Oovemment.  And  this,  we  trust.  Is 
a  point  that  neither  the  majurlty  of  Cungrraa 
nor  the  mass  of  the  public  has  yet  reached. 

Mr.  GRUENING  Mr  President,  I 
wish  to  quote  one  paragraph  from  Uie 
editorial : 

The  taxpayer.  In  this  case.  Is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  public,  and  the  public  In- 
terest Is  In  getting  a  satellite  communica- 
tion system  In  uperaUun  quickly,  then 
seeing  it  operated  aa  etnclently  and  as  eco- 
nomically as  possible  One  reason  this  coun- 
try haa  achieved  the  irreatest  prosperity  man 
haa  ever  known  Is  simply  that  free  private 
enterprise  works.  The  American  experience 
haa  been  that  these  things  are  done  best 
when  done  by  private  companies. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Keating),  in  asking  unainlmous  consent 
to  have  the  editorial  printed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  made  the  following 
statement: 

Its  opponents  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  ago  of  private  enterprise  Is  past  and  that 
Oovemment  control  Is  necessary  for  develop- 
ment of  a  satellite  communications  system 
This  is  not  an  advanced,  or  forward-looking 
attitude.  It  goes  back  to  the  middle  ages, 
when  every  monarch  wanted  to  monofxillze 
the  newly  discovered  continents  for  his  gov- 
ernments. Fortunately,  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed, for  what  would  the  United  SUtes  be 
today  If  they  had. 

Mr.  President  'Mr.  McIntyre  in  the 
chalr>,  circumstances  have  played  a 
cruel  Joke  on  the  Senators  who  supported 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corp  ,  be- 
cause they  thought  it  would  help  pay  the 
costs  of  research,  and  they  thought  such 
a  program  would  t)e  faster  than  a  purely 
governmental  program.  However,  we 
find  ourselves,  a  year  later,  with  a  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.  which  has 
been  able  to  do  little  more  than  arrange 
to  borrow  $5  million  and  to  pay  high 
salaries  to  corporate  executives  who  have 
nothing  to  do. 

One  reaaon  for  the  failure  of  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.  to  ful- 
fill the  hopes  of  Its  supporters  is  found 
in  the  authorization  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  It  Includes  an  authorization  of 
an  appropriation  of  $44,175,000  to  NASA 
to  be  expended  for  research  in  the  field  of 
satellite  communications.  Only  two  or- 
ganizations in  this  country  are  involved 
in  satellite  communications.  One  is  the 
UJ3.  Army;  the  other  is  the  Communi- 
cations BateUite  Corp..  which  by  means 
of  the  Communlcatl(uia  Satellite  Act. 
was  given  an  absolute  monopoly  of 
satellite  communications  for  private  use. 

At  the  hearings,  officials  of  NASA 
testified  that,  under  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands,  NASA  will  contract  with  private 
corporations  for  various  research  proj- 
ects in  satellite  communications,  in  the 
total  amount  of  approximately  $44  mil- 
lion.    Once   NASA's   research    is  com- 


pleted, the  fruits  of  the  research — the 
blueprints  procedures,  devices,  and  dis- 
coveries made  possible  by  the  appropria- 
tion— will  be  In  the  public  domain,  and 
could  be  used  by  anyone  in  the  United 
States. 

But  here  Is  the  Joker  In  this  au- 
thorisation bill;  here  is  one  reason 
why  the  Communications  Satellite  Corp. 
has  not  acted  to  raise  money  and  to  re- 
lieve the  Oovernment  of  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  conducting  this  research:  The 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  has  a 
monopoly  on  private  satellite  com- 
munications In  this  country.  Therefore, 
when  the  discoveries  which  result  from 
the  expenditure  of  the  $44  million  are 
released  to  the  public  domain,  under  the 
law  passed  last  year,  only  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Corp.  can  make  use  of 
them.  Why  should  it  sell  stock  and  raise 
funds  for  research  when  the  Government 
is  willing  to  spend  $44  million  for  the 
same  research,  which  the  corpwratlon 
has  a  monopoly  to  utilize? 

Obviously,  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corp.  will  continue  to  stall,  procras- 
tinate, and  do  nothing,  so  long  as  the 
US.  Oovemment  continues  to  pay  for 
satellite  research,  and  is  then  obligated 
to  turn  over  the  discoveries  to  the  cor- 
poration, free  of  charge. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  It  is 
Imperative  that  the  authorization  bill  be 
amended  so  as  to  require  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Corp.  to  reimburse  the 
Government  for  any  research  sums  the 
Government  spends  to  develop  the  satel- 
lite communications  techniques  the  cor- 
poration wishes  to  use.  It  Is  only  fair  to 
repay  the  Government  and  the  taxpayers 
for  research  which  can  be  used  only  by 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corp.  But 
aside  from  the  element  of  fairness  to 
the  taxpayers,  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp.  hw  made  abundantly 
clear,  by  Its  inaction,  that  it  does  Doi  In- 
tend to  discharge  the  responsibilities 
Congress  expected  it  to  discharge,  so  long 
as  It  can  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  for  the  research,  and 
then  turn  It  over  to  the  corporation,  free 
of  charge. 

Mr.  President,  our  traditional  princi- 
ples of  free  enterprise  cannot  function 
when  a  private  corporation  has  only  to 
sit  back  and  do  nothing,  in  order  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  Oovemment  expenditures. 
It  is  imperative  that  this  authorization 
bill  be  amended  so  as  to  require  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  to  repay 
the  Government  for  any  expenditure 
which  inures  to  its  benefit. 

Yesterday  I  read  the  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  I  must 
confess  to  lx?lng  surprised  at  our  failure 
to  communicate  to  him  what  our  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  do.  It  is  not  de- 
signed to  stop  NASA  from  doing  any 
research,  and  It  would  not;  it  is  not 
designed  to  make  the  corporation  pay 
for  all  the  costs,  and  It  would  not;  it 
would  pay  only  a  fair  share.  The  ex- 
ample, given  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  on  page  14572  of  the  Record,  of 
what  he  things  my  amendment  would 
require  the  Yankee  chain  to  pay  for  the 
uso  of  the  reactor,  demonstrates  the 
depth   of  confusion   about  my  amcnd- 
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ment.     The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
said— at  page  14572  of  the  Record: 

Under  the  theory  of  the  Kefauver  amend- 
ment, we  should  proceed  to  go  after  the 
Y.ankee  system  for  all  the  money  that  had 
gone  Into  the  development  of  the  reactor 
because  It  was  of  benefit  to  them.  That  la 
a  ridiculous  position  to  take,  because  we  de- 
veloped It  primarily  for  the  sake  of  our 
whole  program  and  our  atomic  submarine. 
We  developed  a  breakthrough  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  atomic  submarine  which  waa 
significant,  namely,  the  Polaris  type  of  mis- 
sile. The  cost  of  developing  It  cannot  all 
be  charged    to  an  Individual  company. 

I  quite  agree:  "The  cost  of  developing 
it  cannot  all  be  charged  to  the  single 
company,"  and  would  not  be,  under  my 
amendment.  Only  a  fair  share  of  the 
costs  would  be  allocated.  \  can  only  ask 
the  Senator's  pardon  for  not  having 
made  myself  sufficiently  clear. 

Yesterday  we  heard  many  statements 
to  the  effect  that  other  companies  would 
receive  the  l)eneflts  of  free  Oovemment 
research.  But  no  other  company  has 
ever  been  legislatively  established  as  a 
private  monopoly  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  relieving  the  taxpayers  of  the 
heavy  costs  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. That  Is  the  crucial  difference.  So 
it  is  highly  inaccurate  to  draw  parallels 
with  atomic  energy,  aircraft,  or  agricul- 
ture. Last  year,  when  we  charged  that 
this  monopoly  would  be  a  giveaway,  the 
reply  was  that  it  would  not  be,  because 
It  would  take  over  this  job.  But  now  we 
find  it  Is  not  even  going  to  do  that,  but 
that  it  will  simply  wait  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  all  the  work,  while  It  does 
nothing. 

However,  It  wtis  said  the  corporation 
could  not  exist  if  it  had  to  repay  the 
proportionate  share"  provided  for  in 
my  amendment.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
that  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  this 
corporation,  the  product  of  a  gigantic 
giveaway,  cannot  continue  to  exist  vm- 
less  It  continues  to  receive  Government 
giveaways. 

Mr.  President,  I  Invite  the  attention  of 
Senators,  and  particularly  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
to  the  answers  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee made  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  which  appear  on  pages  14556 
and  14557.  They  were  not  read,  and  I 
hesitate  In  view  of  the  time  limitation 
to  take  a  great  deal  of  time  with  them. 
but  I  think  they  furnish  a  fairly  good 
answer  to  the  view  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  about  this  amendment. 
I  think  the  amendment  would  do  fairly 
well  what  the  language  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  do.  As- 
suming that  the  Kefauver  amendment  is 
voted  upon,  and  having  carefully  read 
the  statement  made  yesterday  by  the 
Senator  In  charge  of  the  bill.  I  find  in  it 
nothing  incompatible  with  the  Idea  that 
NASA  should  be  reimbursed  for  any  ex- 
penditure from  which  a  private,  profit- 
making  corpKjratlon  benefits. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  stated: 

The  act  makes  good  sense  tn  providing  that 
the  corporation  Is  to  reimburse  NASA  for 
launching  services  and  other  services  In  con- 
nection with  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion  of   the    communications   satellite   sys- 


tem and  in  not  providing  for  reimbursement 
for  NASA  research  and  development  activity. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  after  the 
Senate  acts  on  the  Kefauver  amendment, 
I  shall  offer  an  amendment  which,  in  my 
opinion,  would  do  no  more  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  stated  is  already 
being  done  in  this  situation.  If  that  is 
the  case,  why  should  it  not  be  specifically 
stated  in  the  law? 

So  after  the  Kefauver  amendment  is 
voted  on,  I  shall  offer  this  amendment, 
which  I  believe  conforms  fairly  closely 
to  the  ideas  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  expressed  in  regard  to 
the  situation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

One  of  the  troubles  we  have  had  with 
the  amendment  is  that  it  is  open  to  all 
sorts  of  interpretations.  In  the  first 
place,  NASA  could  not  spend  money 
without  using  a  crystal  ball  in  demand- 
ing how  much  would  be  useful  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  country.  The  amendment 
provides : 

Provided,  however,  That  no  part  of  any 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the 
conduct  of  any  scientific  or  technological 
research  or  development  activity  for  or  on 
behalf  of  any  person  providing  satellite  com- 
munications services  other  than  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government — 

Who  knows  for  whom  research  will 
subsequently  become  valuable?  Who 
can  calculate  in  advance  that  a  certain 
type  of  research  will  work  one  way  for 
one  person,  and  another  way  for  an- 
other person? 

In  the  field  of  communication  satel- 
lites, there  are  three  general  levels  of 
research.  First  is  the  Telstar,  which  is 
a  rather  low-range  satellite,  for  which 
the  telephone  company  has  paid  a  great 
deal.  The  telephone  company  believes 
that  the  system  offers  great  possibili- 
ties. The  second  system  is  the  medium- 
range  satellite,  in  which  the  military  is 
very  much  interested.  The  satellite  for 
that  system  is  called  Relay. 

Then  we  talk  about  the  higher  orbital 
satellite,  the  Syncom,  which  eventually 
may  prove  to  be  the  best  system  of  all. 
Suppose  we  go  through  all  three  steps, 
and  the  NASA  organization  spends 
money  on  all  three  of  them,  as  it  is  now 
doing,  trying  to  find  which  is  the  best 
of  the  three.  Suppose  further  that, 
eventually,  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  decides  to  use  one  of  the  systems. 
Would  not  the  Satellite  Corp.  then  be 
liable  for  all  the  money  expended  on  all 
systems?  It  might  be  said  that  the  re- 
search was  for  the  eventual  benefit  of 
the  corporation.  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
one could  keep  track  of  the  expenditures. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  say  that  those 
things  which  could  be  traced  are  the 
things  for  which  the  corporation  would 
pay. 

I  ask  Senators  to  consider  what  the 
corporation  would  be  called  upon  to  pay 
for  all  the  printed  material  that  may  be 
available.  We  would  not  know  how 
much  to  charge  the  corporation  for  such 
material,  because  the  bill  provides  that 
none  of  the  funds  authorized  should  be 
used  "for  the  furnishing  to  or  on  behalf 
of  any  such  person  of  any  scientific  or 
technological  advice  or  information." 


Technological  advice  is  printed  by  the 
ton.  Hvmdreds  of  pamphlets  on  the  sub- 
ject are  already  available.  Anyone  can 
obtain  them.  But  it  is  suggested  that  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  should 
I>ay  for  them  because  they  would  be  fur- 
nished to  them,  and  the  information  is 
scientific  information.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment, 
but  the  amendment  is  so  drawn  that  that 
could  be  the  result. 

It  is  said  that  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  must  approve  the 
contracts.  He  Is  an  agent  of  the  Con- 
gress, not  the  administration.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  Comptroller  General 
would  do  about  such  expenditures. 
Therefore,  we  have  been  greatly  dis- 
turbed that  such  an  amendment  should 
be  presented.  I  hope  some  other  pro- 
vision on  the  subject  will  be  finally 
adopted. 

I  believe  the  Senator  fi-om  Tennessee 
and  I  are  clear  on  what  we  disagree  on. 
The  Senator  stated  it  succinctly  yester- 
day when  he  said  that  he  and  I  may  have 
different  Interpretation  as  to  what  the 
NASA  money  will  be  used  for.  I  quote 
him  now: 

If  It  Is  not  to  be  used  for  reeearch  and  de- 
velopment which  win  Inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corp..  the 
corporation  will  not  have  to  pay  1  cent.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  the  research  and  develop- 
ment Inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  corporation, 
the  corporation  ought  to  pay  Its  fair  propor- 
tionate share — no  more,  no  less. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  that 
Issue.  Is  there  any  substance  to  the  al- 
legation that  some  of  the  research  and 
development  being  undertaken  by  the 
NASA  might  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Satellite  Communications  Corp.?  Inure, 
I  gather  from  the  dictionary,  means  to 
serve  to  the  use  or  benefit  of  someone. 
Certainly  the  research  and  development 
that  NASA  Is  doing  in  the  communica- 
tions area  could  benefit  the  corporation. 
Research  activity  in  many  disciplines  at 
the  NASA  could  benefit  the  corporation. 
Certainly,  the  continuing  research  on 
boosters,  electronics,  packaging,  and 
literally  hundreds  of  other  NASA  under- 
takings can  benefit  this  corporation.  In 
fact  so  many  benefits  are  being  derived 
from  NASA  research  and  development 
that  an  Office  of  Applications  has  been 
established  just  to  handle  these  and  dis- 
seminate this  information  to  the  tax- 
payer. However,  Mr.  President,  these 
are  residual  benefits  derived  as  fallout,  so 
to  speak,  from  NASA's  pursuit  of  its  pri- 
mary objective. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  wants 
to  prevent  residual  Information  of  this 
type  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  whether  it  is  called 
monopolistic  or  otherwise,  then  indeed  he 
is  placing  an  impossible  policing  burden 
on  NASA  and  contrary  to  NASA's  duty 
imder  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Senator 
seeks  to  prevent  NASA  from  becoming  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Satellite  Corp.,  then  his 
concern  i^d  his  amendment  is  unneces- 
sary. 
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It  Is  iinnfffiMrj  because  NASA  can- 
not under  exiatlnc  law  furnl&h  asslft- 
aoce  In  the  foQofwlng  areas: 

Research  and  development  which  is 
defined  as  being  the  conception,  design, 
and  first  craatkHi  of  experimental  or 
prototype  ofwrational  devices  for  the 
operation  of  a  communications  satellite 
system,  Inchidlng  the  assembly  of  sep- 
arate components  into  a  working  whole, 
as  distinguished  from  the  term  "produc- 
tion." which  related  to  the  construction 
of  such  devices  to  fixed  specifications 
compatible  with  repetitive  duplication 
for  operation  triplications;  without  re- 
imbursement. 

NASA  cannot  furnish  the  corporation 
satellite  latmchlng  and  associated  serv- 
ices required  for  the  establishment,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  the  com- 
munications satellite  system  without 
reimbursement. 

NASA  cannot  furnish  other  services  to 
the  corporation  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem without  relmbarsement. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  when  we  see  what 
NASA  by  law  eannot  do  to  assist  the 
corporation  without  reimbursement  what 
then  Is  left  that  NASA  could  do  for 
free? 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  there  is 
nothing  left.  I  would  carry  that  thought 
one  step  further  and  say  that  if  NASA 
could  find  anything  left  in  view  of  what 
has  transpired  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
for  the  past  2  days  their  reluctance  to 
move  without  consulting  our  committee 
would  be  understandable. 

Mr.  ORUENINa.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  ob- 
jects to  reference  of  the  accounting  to 
the  Comptroller  General.  What  kind  of 
control  would  we  have  on  the  expendi- 
tures? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.ORUENING.   I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  Congress  passed  the  bills 
giving  about  half  of  the  West  to  the  rail- 
roads so  that  the  railroads  would  locate 
a  few  strings  of  steel  In  the  West,  it 
might  have  been  the  greatest  giveaway 
of  the  century.  But  in  the  present  cen- 
tury I  should  say  perhaps  the  greatest 
giveaway  has  been  the  bill  under  which 
we  gave  our  investment  In  outer  space 
to  the  American  Telephone  It  Telegraph 
Co. 

Mr.  ORUSNINO.  Outer  space  is  an 
even  larger  area  than  our  great  West 
including  Alaska. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  It  is 
beginning  to  occur  to  people  that  outer 
space  is  perhaps  larger  than  the  area 
which  we  gave  to  the  railroads. 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  when 
the  bill  was  passed  we  were  supposed  to 
be  relieved,  for  all  time  in  the  future,  of 
the  burden  and  obligation  of  paying  for 
the  research  and  for  the  development  of 
sE>ace  communications,  the  satellites,  the 
radio,  and  the  television.  We  were  to 
be  relieved  of  all  that  expense.  We  were 
to  give  the  corporation  the  equivalent  of 
perhaps  a  $35  billion  Investment  and 
then,  after  having  given  the  corporation, 
which  had  assets  of  $23  bUlion.  a  $3S 
billion  extra  Investment,  we  were  to  be 


relieved  of  the  burden  of  paying  for  any 
more. 

May  I  ask  my  friend  why  we  are 
supposed  to  pay  $50  million  more,  after 
we  gave  the  corporation  everything  we 
had  to  l)egin  with? 

Mr.  QRUENIKG.  That  Is  one  of  the 
things  which  is  puzzling,  in  view  of  the 
categorical  statements  which  were  made 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion last  year,  to  the  effect  that  this 
would  be  a  private  corporation,  that  the 
Government  would  be  relieved  of  further 
responsibility  or  expenditure,  and  that 
we  were  all  going  to  cheer  the  entry  of 
private  enteri^rlse  into  this  field  and  not 
have  the  Government  "messing  Into  it" 
any  more. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  the 
giveaway  bill  was  passed  we  were  to  t>e 
assured  that  we  were  not  to  be  charged 
5  cents  In  tax  money  for  the  communi- 
cations satellite.  We  were  to  give  the 
corporation  everything  envisioned,  and 
we  were  to  be  as.sured  that  we  would  not 
have  to  pay  taxes,  that  all  we  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  pay  the  long  dis- 
tance telephone  rates.  We  were  told  we 
would  pay  when  we  picked  up  the  tele- 
phone, not  through  taxes. 

Then  why  should  there  be  a  request 
for  $50  million  for  research  for  this  blK 
corporation?  Can  the  Senator  tell  me 
what  the  assets  of  that  corporation  are? 

Mr  GRUENING.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  corporation  itself  has  any  assets,  ex- 
cept the  hope  that  the  U.S.  Government 
will  continue  to  pour  In  funds. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  recall 
correctly,  the  satellite  corporation  had 
about  $100  million,  but  the  satellite  cor- 
poration is  owned  by  American  Tele- 
phone L  Telegraph  Co. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  Ls 
correct  as  to  the  ownership. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  If  I  recall 
correctly,  that  company  has  assets  of 
$23  billion. 

The  other  ni^ht  I  was  talking  to  a 
Frenchman  who  represented  a  great  cor- 
poration. He  was  telling  me  about  all 
the  islands  In  the  Mediterranean  that  his 
corporation  owned.  He  told  me  how 
they  produced  wine.  I  said,  "Do  you 
think  you  have  money  ?  How  much  have 
you?"  He  said  that  they  had  about  $2 
billion  of  assets.  I  said.  "You  ought  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  They  own 
about  $23  billion  in  assets,  and  they  are 
growing  bigger  all  the  time.  We  Just 
got  through  selimg  space  to  them — I 
mean  all  outer  space,  which  I  think  is 
bigger  than  the  planet." 

Mr.  GORE.     Selling'' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  We  gave  it 
to  them.  I  am  sorry;  my  friend  from 
Tennessee  has  corrected  me.  We  gave 
them  all  of  outer  .space.  Why  should  we 
give  them  $50  million  more,  after  we 
gave  them  outer  space?  We  gave  them 
the  whole  universe  Why  .should  we  give 
them  more? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  one  of  the 
great  mysteries  surrounding  the  situa- 
tion. That  Is  why  a  few  of  us  are  trying 
to  save  a  little  bit  for  the  taxpayers  and 
for  the  public.  That  Is  why  the  Senate 
should  agree  to  the  modest  amendment, 
which  merely  urges  that  any  t>eneflts  the 


corporation  gets  from  them  shall  be  on 
a  loan  rather  than  a  grant  basis. 

Apparently  even  that  Is  considered  to 
be  too  extravagant  in  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  That  is  what 
we  are  told. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor not  familiar  with  the  fact  that  this 
Nation  is  ruruilng  out  of  gold? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  painfully  fa- 
miliar with  that,  because  most  of  the  gold 
mines  In  Alsuska  either  have  l)een  or  are 
about  to  be  closed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
has  never  heard  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Co.  complain  about 
anything  like  that,  has  he? 

Mr   GRUENING.     No.  Indeed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  It  not  true 
that  that  company  has  been  able  to 
carry  its  burdens,  and  to  do  almost  any- 
thing it  wished  to  do? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  amazed  that 
such  a  company  would  come  to  the  Oov- 
errunent  with  Its  hand  out,  when,  as  the 
Senator  said,  it  has  assets  of  more  than 
$23  million. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  said  $23 
billion. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Yes.  the  Senator 
said  $23  billion,  but  I  understand  those 
assets  are  perhaps  as  much  as  $28  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  exhort  my  friends  the 
able*  and  distinguished  Junior  Senators 
from  Louisiana  and  Alaska,  respectively, 
to  take  the  bigger  view.  Do  not  view 
this  Issue  so  narrowly-.  I  say  to  my 
friends,  else  you  might  become  lost  in 
practicality. 

This  Is  not  for  the  satellite  corporation. 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  answer  given 
by  Mr.  Welch,  the  chairman  of  the  sat- 
ellite corporation,  to  complaints  of  the 
House  committee  al>out  the  failure  of 
the  corporation  to  undertake  research 
and  development  in  this  field.  I  should 
like  to  read  what  he  said: 

It  scorns  to  me  that  we  are  Uable  to  lose 
ouraelves  In  taking  a  too  narrow  Tlew  on 
thU. 

That  may  be  what  my  friends  are  do- 
ing. Perhaps  they  are  losing  themselves 
in  taking  a  narrow  view  In  t>ehalf  of  the 
public  interest. 

Let  me  read  a  little  more  of  what  Mr. 
Welch  says : 

We  have.  In  addition  to  the  matter  of  the 
prestige  that  we  want  tu  maintain  before 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  getting  this  cor- 
por.itlon  launched  and  getting  this  global 
communications  system  to  be  viable,  it  seems 
to  me.  a  great  factor  of  urgency,  and  I  Just 
wonder  how  wise,  we  are  In  trying  to  pin- 
point who  spends  what  money  here. 

Are  my  friends  also  so  unwise  as  to 
try  to  determine  who  is  going  to  spend 
this  money?  Who  is  to  pay  for  this? 
Who  Ls  to  reap  the  benefits? 

I  abjure  my  friends  not  to  make  this 
narrow  point  of  view,  because  Mr.  Welch 
says.  "We  are  liable  to  lose  ourselves  in 
taking  a  too  narrow  view  of  this." 
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Mr.  Welch  goes  on  to  say,  "Let  us  get 
on  with  this  thing.    Let  us  get  going." 

He  would  make  a  good  cheer  leader 
at  a  football  game  in  Totilslana.  He 
says,  "Let  us  get  it  established.  What 
the  Government  spends  In  this  thing.  If 
we  get  the  benefit  of  it,  I  think  that  is 
all  to  the  public  good." 

I  will  not  ask  my  distingxiished  friend 
to  permit  me  to  trespass  further,  but  I 
exhort  both  of  my  friends  to  take  the 
broad  view  and  not  try  to  pinpoint  the 
public  interest  in  this  matter.  Let  us 
put  the  satellite  corporation  first,  and 
"let  us  get  going." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield  further  to 
me,  I  am  reminded  somewhat  of  what 
happened  when  the  Longs  happened  to 
lose  a  Governor's  race  in  Louisiana. 
Many  of  our  folks  had  been  on  the  State 
payroll.  We  lost  the  race.  Those  folks 
were  fired.  One  of  our  good  folks  said, 
"I  will  go  home  to  Mama,  and  Mama  will 
look  after  me."  He  went  home  to  his 
mother.  She  gave  him  some  good  fried 
chicken,  gravy  and  rice;  and  after  a 
wiiile  she  said  to  him.  "Bon.  I  never 
thought  you  would  come  back  to  ask  your 
old  Mama  to  support  you.  I  thought 
you  could  look  after  tis." 

In  this  Instance  there  is  the  greatest 
monopoly  in  capitalism,  in  all  of  the 
history  of  manldnd,  for  there  has  never 
been  a  greater  monopoly  more  complete- 
ly in  control  of  human  destiny  than  the 
American  Telephone  k  Telegraph  Co.  It 
is  the  biggest  monopoly  that  the  mind  of 
man  could  conceive.  It  is  big  enough  to 
own  space.  That  is  why  we  gave  space 
to  it.  Space  is  twice  as  big  as  the  earth, 
or  perhaps  1,000  times  as  big  as  the 
earth. 

I  could  understand  it  if  this  were  some 
poor  war  veteran,  out  shaking  a  tlnciip, 
with  his  dark  glasses.  I  could  under- 
stand it.  if  this  were  some  poor  beggar 
who  had  never  had  an  opportunity  to  be- 
gm  with  and  had  never  had  an  educa- 
tion; but  tills  is  the  greatest  corpora- 
tion In  history,  with  28  billion  "bucks," 
shaking  a  tincup  asking  us  to  give  it  $50 
million  more. 

We  might  spoil  these  people.  They 
might  come  back  next  year  for  $50  mil- 
lion more. 

As  Senators  know,  I  was  shut  off  after 
I  made  my  first  12-hour  speech  against 
the  bill  last  year. 

However,  if  Senators  will  look  at  the 
fine  print  in  the  Items  which  I  had  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  when  I  was  finally 
made  to  quit  talking  in  the  Senate,  they 
will  learn  who  these  people  are.  They 
could  almost  control  the  world.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  about  the  only  thing 
they  do  not  control. 

With  all  they  have,  imagine  their  say- 
ing. "We  cannot  make  money  from  the 
telephones,"  although  they  can  charge 
any  person  anything  on  earth  they  want 
to  charge.  They  can  get  their  monegr 
every  way  under  the  sim,  and  yet  they 
come  to  the  Congress  shsJdng  a  tincup, 
saying,  "Give  us  $50  million  more." 

How  ridiculous  can  tbey  be?  Tliey 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  It  one  way  or  the 
other.  Either  they  can  dndn  our  Idood 
when  tile  people  pick  up  the  telephones — 
and  they  can  do  that,  for  they  have  a 
complete  privilege  and  right  to  do  that — 


or  else  they  can  take  it  from  the  taxpay- 
ers. But  do  Senators  not  think  that  they 
ought  to  be  satisfied  to  get  it  one  way  or 
the  other?  Why  do  they  want  to  own 
space?  If  they  want  to  own  it,  they  can 
own  it.  They  try  to  pretend  they  do  not 
own  the  corporation. 

I  ask  Senators  to  read  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  From  time  to  time  the  space 
corporation  is  referred  to  as  being  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co. — which  it  is.  We  have 
proved  it.  Prom  time  to  time,  in  small 
print,  it  is  said  that  this  is  a  subsidiary 
of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co. — which  it  is. 

Should  the  greatest  corporation  in  the 
world  go  around  shaking  a  tincup  like 
a  disabled  war  veteran,  when  it  has  more 
money,  more  gold,  more  of  everything, 
than  anyone  else  on  earth?  Why  should 
it  shake  a  cup?  I  find  this  imbecoming 
the  greatest  corporation  in  capltallnn. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  think  it  unbecom- 
ing not  only  of  the  corporation,  but  of 
those  who  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  find  this 
situation  very  disapp>ointing.  I  have 
great  confidence  in  capitalism.  I  thought 
that  if  a  corix)ration  were  given  enough, 
so  that  it  could  buy  anything  under  the 
Sim,  it  could  operate  on  its  own. 

Has  the  Senator  explored  the  possi- 
bility that  the  corporation  could  borrow 
money  from  private  investors? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  does  not  need  to 
be  explored.    It  is  obvious. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  have 
$28  billion  in  assets.  They  could  borrow 
$50  million.  What  percentage  of  their 
assets  would  the  borrowing  be? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  do  not  have  a  com- 
puting macWne  with  me,  but  it  is  a  very 
small  amount. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  one- 
toith  of  1  percent.  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator suppose  they  could  borrow  2  per- 
cent of  their  assets  on  the  commercial 
market? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  sure  they 
could. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Why  must 
the  taxpayers  be  taxed  for  all  this? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  can  see  no  valid 
reason  why  they  should.  I  see  no  valid 
reason  why  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kk- 
fauvkr],  and  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Bmu>icK,  MoifRONET,  Clark,  Douglas, 
GauxNiNa.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Morse. 
NxLSON,  Neuberger,  Chtjrch,  Moss,  Bart- 
LXTT,  McNamara,  and  Yarborough.  or 
some  variation  thereof,  should  not  be  ap- 
proved.  It  is  a  reasonable  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  not 
this  be  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  to  prove 
that  it  is  able  and  competent  to  compete 
with  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  field  of 
space  satellites? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  what  we 
were  all  led  to  believe  it  would  do. 

lifr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Were  we  not 
led  to  believe  last  year  that  we  had  our 
choice,  that  we  could  either  turn  it  over 
to  free  enterprise  or  have  it  Govern- 
ment operated,  and  that  if  we  voted  to 
turn  it  over  to  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.,  we  would  be  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  financing  it? 


Mr.  GRUENING.  That  was  told  us.  I 
know  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York, 
who  is  present  in  the  Chamber,  made  the 
statement  wliich  I  quoted  in  my  earlier 
remarks.  He  said  it  would  relieve  us  of 
all  future  Govenmient  expenditures 
when  the  private  corporation  came  into 
the  picture.  But  now  we  are  asked  to 
contribute  $44  million.  This  is  only  the 
beginning.  If  we  do  it  this  year,  we  will 
do  it  again  next  year.  Year  after  year  we 
shall  be  continuing  to  contribute  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  to  subsidize  American 
Telephone  t  Telegraph  Co. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suggest  to 
the  Senator  that  I  did  not  object  to 
voting  $25  million  or  $50  million  for 
space.  I  did  object  to  giving  it  away 
after  we  voted  that  money.  I  suggest  to 
the  Senator  that  what  this  great  corpo- 
ration is  asking  for  is  an  infinitesimal 
amount  in  relation  to  its  assets — one- 
tenth  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suggest 
that  It  comes  in  poor  grace  for  the  great- 
est corporation,  the  greatest  monopoly 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  to  come  with 
a  tin  cup,  like  a  disabled  war  veteran 
begging  for  a  little  help. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  right.  It  is  surprising  that 
he  does  not  have  unanimous  support  for 
his  view  In  this  body. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Senator  suggest  how  we  are  going  to  ex- 
plain it  to  the  rest  of  the  world?  What 
will  our  image  be? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  How  are  we  going 
to  explain  it  to  the  American  people? 
Let  them  read  the  record. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  are  we 
going  to  explain  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  the  greatest  corporation  in  the 
world  cannot  finance  Itself  with  one  half 
of  one  percent  of  its  assets? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  explain  to  the  American  people. 
But  we  shall  not  have  to  do  it;  someone 
else  will.  The  supporters  of  this  measure 
will  have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  this  is  not  correct?  I  had 
understood  that  once  we  tinned  commu- 
nications satellites  over  to  the  greatest 
monopoly  under  the  sun,  everything 
would  be  taken  care  of;  tlie  taxpayers 
would  be  charged  no  more;  all  we  would 
have  to  do  is  have  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  do  it. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  We  were  told  that, 
to  appropriate  the  words  of  the  late 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
"agam  and  again  and  again." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    For  weeks. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Not  for  weeks.  We 
were  not  allowed  to  debate  it  for  weeks. 
Only  for  days.  We  were  shut  off.  For 
days  only  were  we  permitted  to  debate. 
But  that  was  stated  before  we  were 
steamroller  into  silence. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  anyone  Ls 
to  have  any  confidence  in  private  enter- 
prise, I  suggest  and  Insist  that  this  great 
corporation  should  finance  itself,  rather 
than  beg  like  a  disabled  war  veteran 
shaking  a  tincup  and  wearing  dark 
glasses. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  We  were  told  pri- 
vate enterprise  should  do  it.     We  are 
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amazed  that  this  ooiporatlon  is  not  will- 
ing to  Invest  this  mlnlacule  part  of  its 
assets  in  this  groat  enterprise  in  space 
in  which  the  Oovemment  has  given  it 
a  monopoly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  it  been 
suggested  that  In  order  to  raise  the  addi- 
tional money  the  FCC  would  not  permit 
the  telephone  company  to  raise  their 
rates,  if  necessary? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  believe  the  Fed- 
eral rAmmu"lc»M^"*  Commission  will 
do  whatever  the  American  Telephone  l< 
Telegraph  Co.  wants  it  to  do. 

*Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Was  it  not 
revealed  that  the  Federal  Conununlca- 
tlons  Commission  had  not  controlled  the 
rates  and  had  not  inquired  into  them  in 
30  years? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor under  the  Impression  that  some  of 
the  State  commissions  would  not  be  will- 
ing, under  proper  persuasion,  to  vote  to 
let  the  telephone  companies  raise  rates 
from  10  to  IS  cents  on  local  calls  and 
higher  on  long-distance  rates,  if  neces- 
sary. In  order  to  permit  American  Tele- 
phone k  Telegraph  Co.  to  finance  Itself? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  what  all  the  State  commissions 
would  do.  but  history  shows  the  regula- 
tory commissions  are  rather  blind  in 
these  matters  and  good  naturedly  go 
along  with  the  monopolies  they  are  sup- 
posed to  regulate. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Has  the  cor- 
poration complained  about  a  single  com- 
mission doing  this? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    Not  yet. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
even  know  of  a  single  commission  about 
which  the  corporation  complained  in  any 
of  the  50  States.  Why  should  they  not 
raise  rates  If  they  find  themselves  on 
bad  times? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  If  it  Is  necessary, 
they  probably  will,  and  that  will  mean 
we  will  be  paying  still  more  of  the  pub- 
lic's money  to  support  the  monopoly. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  does  not  share  my  dis- 
appointment that  after  all  this  time,  with 
all  the  acts  of  Congress  and  of  the  State 
leglslattires,  and  all  the  help  of  the  State 
regulatory  oommiBslons  to  protect  this 
corporation  from  the  public,  instead  of 
the  other  way  around,  we  should  find 
the  greatest  monopoly  on  earth  asking 
the  taxpayers  for  money,  because  it  is 
not  going  to  finance  itself,  with  all  the 
great  assets  It  has. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  am  more  than 
surprised — ^I  am  shocked,  and  particu- 
larly so  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  approre  this  giveaway. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Has  the 
Senator  seen  the  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  yesterday. 
August  8.  1963?  I  quote  the  Wall  Street 
Journal: 

[Hi.  Welch  rabuffed]  the  PCC's  conten- 
tion that  stockboldan  ahouid  have  a  voice 
In  this  poUcymaklng.  And  he  [meaning  liir. 
Welch,  chairman  oi  the  Satellite  Corp.] 
scolded  the  FOC  for  "an  invasion  of  the 
nianager  functions  of   the  corporation  " 

I  sxiggest  to  the  Senator  that  that  is 
extremely  impressive  conduct  for  a  cor- 
poration that  the  FCC  is  supposed  to  be 
regulating,  when  It  dresses  the  Commis- 


sion down  and  says.     Get  In  line      We 
have  the  power  and  the  money." 
Mr.  ORUENINO.     I  agree. 
Mr.    MOSS.     Mr.    President,    will    the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ORUENINO  I  yield. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Ls  It  not  true  that  the 
simple  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
require  the  corporation  to  reimburse  the 
Federal  Government  for  whatever  costs 
accrue  to  the  corporation'' 

Mr  LONG  of  Loui.siana  That  is  the 
sole  purpose  of  it — a  very  .simple  and 
direct  purpose. 

If  the  language  In  the  amendment 
does  not  do  that,  it  will  be  ea.sy  to  change 
it.  That  is  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  and  It  Ls  a  reasonable  pur- 
pose. It  is  to  be  assumed  that  that  is 
the  obvious  and  desirable  thing  to  do. 
That  is  the  sole  purpose  of  the  Kefauver 
amendment,  of  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  is  a  cosponsor.  along 
with  12  other  Senators. 

Mr.  MOSS.  In  these  days,  when  we 
are  confronted  with  the  charge  of  ex- 
cessive spending,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  wholehearted  desire  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  and  of  tlie  executive 
branch  would  be  to  require  a  private 
corporation,  which  stands  to  benefit,  to 
reimburse  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
benefit  It  receives. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Tliat  is  a  reason- 
able assumption.  I  find  It  difficult  to 
understand  how  anyone  could  quarrel 
with  that  point  of  view- 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ORUENINO  I  yield 
Mr.  GORE.  Although  the  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  gladly 
leap  to  the  fray,  as  he  is  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  would  also,  were  the 
fundamental  issue  before  the  Senate, 
that  of  creating  a  satellite  communica- 
tions corporation,  the  question  before 
the  Senate  is  not  the  advisability  or  In- 
advlsablllty  of  an  action  which  Congress 
has  already  taken;  the  question  Is  a 
narrow  one  and  a  simple  one.  one  which 
is  certainly  easily  understood,  to  wit, 
whether  this  corporation,  wnich  has 
been  given  a  monopoly  as  a  chosen  in- 
strument of  Oovemment  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  commercial  system  of  satellite 
communication,  global  in  nature,  shall 
reimburse  the  Government  for  the  rea- 
sonable value  of  the  benefits  which  It 
derives,  for  its  exclusive  use  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  from  research  and  de- 
velopment paid  for  by  tax  money  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Is  that  not 
the  simple  Issue  which  Is  before  the 
Senate? 

That  is  the  simple,  and.  I  believe, 
superobvious  issue. 

On  that  issue  it  would  seem  to  me  there 
is  little  room  for  debate  in  principle. 
Mr.  ORUENINO.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GORE.  By  what  principle  would 
one  oppose  requiring  a  corporation, 
which  receives  the  exclusive  commercial 
benefit  from  these  vast  expenditures  of 
people's  money  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, to  reimburse  the  reasonable 
value  thereof? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  The  opposition  has 
made  what  I  consider  to  be  purely  a 
technical  point,  that  it  would  be  some- 


what difficult  to  calculate  In  sulvance 
what  the  corporation  will  receive.  If 
that  Is  the  objection,  the  language  can 
be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
calculation  shall  be  made  after  they  re- 
ceive the  benefit,  and  provide  that 
they  then  make  reimbursement.  The 
amendment  could  be  modified  In  lan- 
guage to  assert  the  principle  that  so  long 
as  the  private  corporation  receives  money 
from  the  Government,  it  shall  reimburse 
the  people  of  the  Nation  to  the  extent 
that  the  corporation  has  benefited. 

Mr  GORE.  Reimbursement  Is  In  and 
of  iUself  an  act  that  occurs  after 
disbursement. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.     I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator familiar  with  the  testimony,  at  pace 
69  of  the  hearings  on  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corp.  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  on  March  11,  1963?  I 
read  from  page  69 : 

Senator  Monronet  You  do  recognlEf. 
going  into  thla  thing,  that  the  development 
of  the  communication  facility  through  re- 
search will  be  your  principal  aoaet.  which 
will  be  behind  the  stocli  that  will  be  Issued. 
Is  that  correct ■> 

Mr  Harris  It  will  cerUlnly  be  a  principal 
asset 

Before  these  p>eople  came  in  and  asked 
Congress  to  give  them  the  American  tax- 
payers' investment  in  space,  why  did 
they  not  wait  awhile  longer  until  we 
could  invest  billions  of  dollars  and  then 
ask  us  to  give  it  to  them?  Why  take  it 
and  then  ask  us  to  appropriate  more 
money  after  we  have  voted  to  give  It  to 
them  •' 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  believe  they  are 
concerned  chiefly  with  their  own  finan- 
cial Interest;  that  is  all.  They  are  not 
doing  anything  about  the  stock  Issues; 
they  are  not  moving;  they  are  drawing 
huge  salaries.  I  believe  the  top  salary 
is  something  like  $125,000  a  year  for  two 
officials,  who  are  doing  precisely  nothing. 
Nevertheless  they  have  asked  for  $44 
million. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
probably  recalls  that  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  made  some  speeches  on 
the  Senate  floor  before  this  bill  was 
passed,  and  said  that  it  might  be  in  the 
Interest  of  AT.  i  T.  to  see  to  it  that  the 
thing  did  not  work  at  all.  and  made  it 
fall,  so  that  by  doing  so  they  would  not 
be  confronted  with  the  possibility  of 
competing  with  themselves,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  happened  to  be  under 
someone  else's  ownership  or  under  Gov- 
ernment ownership,  it  could  perhaps  be 
a  competing  system,  which  would  be  a 
great  threat  to  a  private  monopoly. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  It  may  be  that  it  is 
being  done  right  now  by  developing 
cables  and  using  other  methods  of  com- 
munication, rather  than  a  satellite  In 
space.  They  have  such  a  complete  mo- 
nopoly of  all  communication  methods 
that  we  do  not  know  what  they  are  plan- 
ning. It  is  up  to  us  to  be  vigilant  to 
protect  the  Public  Treasury  from  further 
raids. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Aside  from 
paying  big  salaries,  can  the  Senator  tell 
me  what  else  the  corporation  is  doing? 
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Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  anything  that  It  has 
done  since  the  Congress  created  It. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  touched  on  a  most  in- 
teresting subject.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  chief  executive  of  the 
Satellite  Corp.  receives  a  salary  of  $125,- 
000  a  year? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  That  Ifi  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  that  his  as- 
sociate receives  a  salary  of  $80,000  a 
year? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  beUeve  that  to  be 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  true  that  the 
directors  receive  $200  a  day  for  attend- 
ing meetings? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  believe  that  to  be 
so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  corporation 
carry  on  any  research  and  development 
work? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    None,  so  far. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   Has  it  sold  any  stock? 

Mr.    ORUENINO.     None. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Where  does  it  get  Its 
money? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  suppose  It  gets  It 
from  the  Govertunent  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  true  that  possi- 
bly it  may  have  floated  a  loan  from 
banks? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  believe  It  has 
floated  a  loan  for  $10  mlUlon,  which  will, 
presumably  be  repaid  by  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  In  one  way  or 
another. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  made  an  able  point  yester- 
day when,  I  take  it.  he  argued  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  research  which  the 
Government  is  carrying  on  or  plans  to 
carry  on  is  of  a  general  nature,  not  spe- 
cifically benefiting  the  satellite  corpora- 
tion Itself. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    That  Is  correct 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  any  opinions  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  ORUEanNO.  Yes;  It  Is  the  clear 
intent  of  the  Kefauver  amendment  that 
the  Oovemment  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
the  benefit  the  corporation  receives.  I 
believe  that  is  the  clear  purpose  of  the 
Kefauver  amendment.  If  the  amend- 
ment does  not  prevail,  I  shall  offer 
another  amendment  to  make  It  crystal 
clear  that  the  corporation  shall  reim- 
burse the  Oovemment  for  the  benefit 
It  has  received,  to  overcome  the  objection 
of  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bin  that 
it  Is  too  complicated  and  difficult  to  cal- 
culate the  reimbursement  In  advance. 
My  amendment  will  provide  that  com- 
pensation be  made  only  after  the  eorpo* 
ration  has  received  the  benefits. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Since  this  Is  not  an 
appropriation  bill  but  only  an  authorisa- 
tion bill,  amendments  of  this  type  are 
not  only  germane,  but  no  point  of  order 
should  be  made  against  them  because 
they  Involve  matters  of  publlo  polley. 


Mr.  ORUENINO.  That  Is  correct. 
That  is  precisely  what  we  are  trying  to 
do. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
imderstandlng  that  the  Kefauver  amend- 
ment does  not  fix  any  definite  sum;  that 
it  does  not  limit  the  amounts  to  be  re- 
imbursed to  any  definite  figure,  but 
merely  asserts  a  general  principle? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  That  it  does.  It 
provides  that  the  calculation  shall  be 
done  by  the  Comptroller  General,  to 
which  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill 
objects.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  de- 
lete mention  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. I  thought  that  his  agency  was  the 
one  that  people  would  trust.  However, 
If  It  can  be  done  without  the  interces- 
sion of  the  Comptroller  General,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  have  it  done  that 
way. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  any  event,  the  de- 
cision of  the  Comptroller  General  would 
be  reviewable  in  the  courts,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    It  would. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  the  corporation 
would  have  ample  means  of  protection? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  an  expert  on  the  subject,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  amendment  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  ob- 
ject to  an  amendment  that  would  elim- 
inate the  forecasting  of  beneflts,  but 
would  merely  Impose  the  obligation  of 
review  after  the  payments  had  been  de- 
termined, and  would  eliminate  the 
Comptroller  General  from  the  picture. 

I  am  stating  a  general  principle.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  calculate  in  ad- 
vance the  beneflts  the  company  would 
receive.  I  can  see  the  validity  of  the 
Senator's  point.  But  once  the  benefits 
had  been  determined,  does  the  Senator 
see  any  objection  to  providing  for  reim- 
bursement afterward? 

Bfr.  ANDERSON.  The  present  law 
provides  for  reimbursement.  I  suggest 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that  we  tried 
all  yesterday  afternoon  to  place  language 
In  the  amendment  which  would  make  the 
amendment  workable.  The  proposed 
language  was  absolutely  refused  at  all 
times.  We  have  now  almost  reached  the 
point  where  the  Senate  Is  ready  to  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  have  another 
amendment  which  I  shall  offer  after  the 
vote  has  been  taken  on  the  Kefauver 
amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  no  objection 
to  Its  being  offered. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  Interest  to  this  debate. 
Congress  decided  last  year  the  policy  to 
be  followed  with  respect  to  this  Satellite 
Corporation.  As  I  recall,  the  question 
was  whether  the  develoi>ment  should  be 
conducted  by  a  Oovemment  corporation 
or  by  private  business.  We  all  agreed 
that  it  ought  to  be  handled  either  by 
big  businesses  or  big  government,  be- 
cause It  Is  a  very  big  subject.  I  stated 
my  opinion,  that  if  It  was  to  be  handled 
by  big  Oovemment,  the  result  would 
probably  be  the  employment  of  another 


some  hundred  thousand  persons,  or 
thereabouts,  before  the  work  was  fin- 
ished, a  burden  to  be  hung  around  the 
taxpayers'  necks  In  the  form  of  addi- 
tional funds;  whereas,  if  the  work  were 
to  be  done  by  big  business,  it  would  be 
handled  by  a  corporation,  and  of  any 
amoimt  earned,  52  percent  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  Oovemment  to  help  relieve 
the  already  serious  tax  burden  on  the 
American  people.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that 
the  debate  today  with  respect  to  the 
NASA  authorization  has  developed  into 
a  further  consideration  of  the  method 
of  corporate  setup,  that  the  Senate,  by 
an  overwhelmingly  majority,  decided  it 
favored. 

In  this  connection,  the  item  in  NASA's 
budget  for  communications  satellites, 
while  it  represents  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  budget,  was  a  matter  of 
particular  concern  and  intense  review 
by  the  Space  Committee. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  thhe  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  AKDxasoN],  and 
ranking  minority  member,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith].  In  all  the  years  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  have  never  seen 
a  budget  request  for  an  appn^iriatlon 
authorization  handled  in  a  more  careful 
and  more  thorough  manner. 

Now  first,  let  me  summarize  just  how 
much  is  involved  in  this  request  and  the 
action  taken  on  it  so  far. 

The  administration  requested  a  total 
of  $51,100,000  for  communications  satel- 
lites the  bulk  of  which— $40  million— is 
for  an  advanced  synchronous  satellite. 

I  should  like  to  digress  momentarily 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  United 
States  has  now  achieved  another  signifi- 
cant first  In  space  with  the  successful 
demonstration  of  Syncom  II.  I  am  sure 
that  most  of  you  saw  the  pictures  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  6  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Governor  General 
Aziklwe  of  Nigeria,  successfully  trans- 
mitted by  Syncom  n  between  Lakehurst. 
N.J..  and  Imsos.  Nigeria.  This  accom- 
plishment taken  together  with  our  pre- 
viously successful  Telstar  and  Relay 
satellites  adds  up  to  obvious  superiority 
and  a  cleso-  lead  for  our  country  in  this 
important  new  field. 

To  my  mind,  it  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  for  us  to  deliver  a  self-inflicted 
blow  to  the  remarkable — but  fledgling — 
developments  that  we  have  made  In  this 
area. 

Now  let  me  return  to  the  NASA  request 
for  $40  million  for  the  Advanced  Syn- 
com. This  would  be  a  larger  version  of 
the  currently  successful  Sjmcom  n,  and 
would  be  capable  of  handling  a  much 
larger  nimiber  of  circuits,  more  reliably, 
and  maintain  Its  position  In  orbit  more 
accurately. 

The  House  cut.  In  total,  nearly  $9  mil- 
lion from  NASA's  request — $7  million 
from  Advanced  Syncom — ^primarily  on 
the  grounds  Uiat  some  of  the  program 
would  slip  Into  fiscal  years  1965  and  be- 
yond, and  that,  therefore,  funding  could 
be  deferred  without  in  any  way  affecting 
the  program. 

NASA  officials  before  our  committee  In 
a  reclama  session,  agreed  to  some  of  the 
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cut.  but  convlneed  the  committee  that  a 
$2  million  restormtton  could  profitably  be 
obligated  In  the  current  fiscal  year  If  a 
satisfactory  level  of  effort  was  to  be 
maintained. 

I  think  that  the  successful  Syncom  n 
demonstration  more  than  Justifies  this 
action.  The  total  amount,  therefore,  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  the  committee. 
Is  $44,175,000. 

Let  me  emphasin  that  the  committee 
unanimously  approved  $44,175,000.  I 
should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
question  now  being  debated  Ls  entirely 
unrelated  to  the  one  before  the  Senate 
today:  namely,  whether  we  will  author- 
ize NASA  to  continue  with  Its  research 
In  this  vital  area. 

The  constant  criticism  of  the  particu- 
lar corporations  In  this  field  disturbs  me. 
All  of  us  who  have  had  any  experience 
In  either  the  purchasing  or  selling  end 
of  Oovemment  work  with  its  large 
amount  of  "fallout"  in  such  industries  as 
the  paint  and  varnish  Industry  or  the 
various  mechanical  Industries  for  hsin- 
dllng  metal  and  plastics,  know  that  the 
benefits  of  this  work  go  completely  free  to 
American  Industry.  Why  Is  there  this 
sudden,  determioed  effort  to  prevent  re- 
search in  the  field  of  space  science,  an 
effort  which.  If  successful,  would  operate 
against  the  seciirtty  of  the  United  States? 
Concerning  NASA's  expenditure  of 
funds  for  this  research,  it  seems  to  me 
that  two  substantive  issues  have  been 
raised.  The  first  one  is:  What  should 
NASA's  policy  be  on  research  on  com- 
munications satellites,  and  the  second 
Ls — What  should  the  relationship  be  be- 
tween NASA  and  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp.? 

I  recommend  to  the  Senators  pages 
421  to  437  In  part  I  and  pages  1059  to 
1069  In  part  n  of  our  hearings  and  pages 
59  to  65  in  the  report.  A  copy  of  each  of 
those  docimients  Is  at  every  Senator's 
desk.  I  think,  however,  that  I  can  sum- 
marise briefly  for  you  NASA's  position 
on  these  two  very  basic  questions. 

First,  NASA  feels  that  it  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  conduct  and  continue  re- 
search in  this  area  in  the  national 
interest,  let  me  repeat  that — in  the  na- 
tional Interest — whether  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Corp.  existed  or  not. 

It  Is  all  very  well  to  attack  private  in- 
dustry again,  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  engineering  Is  or  is  not  given  away 
to  a  particular  corporation  or  group  of 
corporations;  but  no  Senator  can  stand 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  dispute 
the  fact  that  the  development  of  this 
satellite  system  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  nearly 
through;  but  will  yield  when  I  have  fin- 
ished, to  the  able  Senator  from  Alaska. 

NASA  feels  It  has  a  responsibility  to 
continue  research  in  this  area  in  the  na- 
tional Interest,  whether  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Corp.  exists  or  not. 
Much  of  the  research  is  an  effort  to  de- 
velop technotocte*  that  are  Important  In 
a  number  of  fields,  such  as  meteorology 
and  navigation,  not  merely  for  commu- 
nications. 


The  fact  that  we  go  back  to  the  origi- 
nal satellite  conununications  bill,  which 
discussion  continued  over  a  period  of 
many  weeks  and  was  finally  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  by  the  Senate,  relates  to 
the  corporate  angle;  it  had  and  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  all  the  other  ad- 
vantages that  the  American  people,  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  security  and 
prosperity,  will  receive  as  a  result  of  suc- 
cessful passage  of  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration 

Much  of  the  research  Ls  simply  an  ef- 
fort to  develop  technologies  that  are  im- 
portant In  a  number  of  fields  such  as 
meteorology  and  navigation,  and  not  Just 
for  communications.  NASA  feels  very 
strongly  the  mandate  given  to  It  by  the 
Congress  In  the  Space  Act  of  1958  to  con- 
duct research  and  gain  preeminence  for 
this  country  In  the  space  environment. 
Furthermore,  NASA  feels  that  Its  policies 
In  this  regard  are  not  basically  different 
from  other  Government  agencies  en- 
gaged In  research,  such  as  Agriculture. 
NIH,  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  others. 

On  the  second  point  NASA's  position 
could  not  be  more  clear.  I  read  from 
that  statement: 

NASA  will  not  undertake  to  perform  re- 
search and  development  on  the  operational 
systems  desired  by  the  corporation  unless 
requested  by  the  corporation  to  do  8<>  at  the 
corporation's   expense 

NASA  will  provide  for  the  launching  of 
operational  communications  satellites  for 
the  corporation  on  a  reimbursable  basis  (all 
Identifiable  additional  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment will  b«  charged  to  the  corporation). 

Mr.  President,  the  statement  just  read 
gives  a  fairly  clear  picture  as  to  who  Ls 
paying  for  what. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  I  need 
labor  the  Issue  further.  NASA  has  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  a  compelling 
case  to  support  its  request  for  funds  for 
research  in  the  Important  area  of  com- 
munications satellites.  It  will  do  us  no 
good  to  get  embroiled  In  a  controversy 
over  the  relationship  between  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.  and  NASA. 
NASA  has  a  clear  policy  on  this  subject; 
and  the  exact  relationship  can  be 
evolved  only  with  time  and  experience. 
Today,  no  one  can  extrapolate  what 
that  relationship  will  be.  Here  Is  an 
area  Ln  which  this  country  Is  definitely 
ahead  and  is  making  remarkable  prog- 
ress. Let  us  not  do  smything  so  foolish 
as  to  deny  NASA  the  authority  to  con- 
tinue this  vital  research. 

Mr.   ORUENINO      Mr.    President 

The  PRESCDINO  OFFICE31.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  have  2  minutes  more'' 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  2  more  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  Ls  recognized  for 
2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  ORUENINa.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  said  no  one  could  doubt 
this  was  the  best  possible  arrangement. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  an  arrange- 
ment which  allows  a  private  company  to 
become  a  monopoly  Ls  the  best  possible 


arrangement;  smd  I  did  not  want  to  let 
that  statement  go  unchallenged. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  of  the  context  in  which  the  state- 
ment he  referred  to  was  made.  As  a 
member  of  the  committee  I  listened  for 
many  months  to  the  testimony;  and  I 
also  listened  to  the  debate  on  the  floor. 
I  thought  the  advocates  of  Government 
ownership  were  taking  a  position  at  least 
to  .some  extent  contrary  to  my  concept 
of  the  American  economy  and  the 
American  way  of  life. 

This  corporation  is  controlled  in  the 
same  way  that  any  other  public  utility 
in  the  land  is.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
this  is  the  correct  way  to  handle  it.  It 
is  obvious  that  a  great  deal  of  work 
must  be  done  to  develop  a  corporation 
of  this  kind. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  would  not  put 
a  nickel  into  this  corporation  at  this 
time  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  going 
to  make  money  for  many  years;  but  I 
do  not  want  any  Ideological  differences 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  I 
am  convinced  is  important  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Nelson  in  the  chair ) .  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  senior  colleague  [Mr.  KefauverI 
who  today  is  ill  and  in  the  hospital— 
perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  vigorous  and 
determined  speech  he  delivered  yester- 
day— I  rise  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  him,  and  now  before  the 
Senate. 

First,  let  me  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Mi.s.sourl.  No  effort  is  being  made  to 
deny  to  NASA  the  appropriation  author- 
ization which  he  says — and  I  think  he 
correctly  says — is  needed.  The  only 
question  Involved  is  whether  the  Satellite 
Communications  Corp..  which  has  been 
given  a  corporate  monopoly  of  satellite 
commurUcatlons  In  Its  commercial  opera- 
tions, will  be  required  to  reimburse  the 
taxpayers  the  reasonable  value  of  the 
benefits  it  receives  exclusively  for  com- 
mercial use  as  a  result  of  the  expendi- 
tures authorized  by  the  pending  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  says  he 
does  not  understand  why  the  Issue  Ls 
raised,  because  the  benefits  of  research 
and  development  in  so  many  other  fields 
are  available  to  American  business.  But. 
Mr.  President,  that  Is  to  compare  a  rab- 
bit with  an  elephant  and  conclude  that 
sUice  both  have  tails  they  are  similar. 
The  results  of  research  and  development 
by  the  Oovemment  are  properly  avail- 
able generally  to  competitive  American 
free  enterprise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
1  more  minute? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  In  this 
particular  Instance  there  Is  no  competi- 
tion; there  Is  no  free  enterprise,  this  Is, 
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instead,  a  Government-created  monop- 
oly. Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
proper  to  require  reimbursement  of  the 
fair  value  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  results  of  vast  Government  research 
and  development  In  this  partlctilar  field. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  bctck  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  knows  there 
is  no  Member  of  this  body,  for  whom 
I  have  greater  respect.  I  accept  with 
appreciation  his  contributions  to  the 
discussion. 

Fundamentally,  we  have  been  debat- 
ing how  this  matter  could  have  been 
handled  in  the  beginning.  I  studied  it 
last  year  to  the  best  of  my  ability;  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  I  had 
honest  disagreement.  I  felt  this  was  the 
best  way  to  proceed. 

Since  that  time,  the  problems  incident 
to  the  development  of  this  satellite  have 
become  considerable;  and.  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  potential  investor,  today 
the  corporation  is  not  considered  as  good 
an  Investment  as  It  was  last  year,  at  the 
time  this  act  was  passed. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  would  also 
have  been  true  If  the  corporation  had 
become  a  part  of  the  Government.  But 
in  a  Oovemment  operation,  that  devel- 
opment would  have  been  covered  up,  be- 
cause it  is  much  easier  to  cover  up  su<^ 
matters  In  a  Oovemment  bureaucracy 
than  it  is  when  the  operation  is  open 
and  Is  constantly  studied,  as  it  should 
be,  a  corporation  operating  under  the 
rules  of  the  law. 

This  matter  Involves  considerably  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  total  NASA  budget. 
It  amounts  to  far  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  total  research  and  development 
funds  expended  annually  in  this  cotmtry. 

I  do  have  a  slight  disagreement  with 
the  Senator's  recent  pronouncement,  in 
that  I  believe  much  of  the  results  ctf  this 
work  will  be  used  In  many  different  lines, 
by  many  different  companies  in  the  free 
enterprise  system.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  in  this  field  there  are  only  a  few 
companies  which  can  pick  up  the  mes- 
sage, transmit  It,  receive  it  at  ttie  other 
end,  and  then  deliver  It.  So  only  com- 
panies capable  of  handling  those  four 
functions  could  possibly  bid  for  this 
work;  and  each  company  capable  of 
doing  so  was  brought  Into  the  picture. 

I  hope  there  will  be  more.  However, 
I  stm  think  it  better  that  the  Job  be  done 
by  a  private  corporation,  rather  than  by 
a  large,  new  Oovemment  agency,  to  be 
added  to  the  very  large  number  now  in 
existence.  I  think  ultimately  what  is 
developed  through  this  corporation  will 
be  of  benefit  to  all  industries  in  America. 

If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  ques- 
tions whether  the  companies  oi>eratlng 
under  the  Satellite  Communications  Act 
are  making  the  proper  payments  for 
the  research  which  is  made  available  to 
them,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  Join  him 
In  looking  into  that  matter,  or  in  prepar- 
ing an  amendment  to  require  that  they 
pay  whatever  is  fair  and  proper  for  the 
benefits  they  receive  fnnn  the  research 
and  development  work  done  by  the  Oov- 
emment in  this  field. 


Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  am  most  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  for  his  statement. 
His  latter  statement  would  indicate  that, 
with  respect  to  the  particular  Issue  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  there  Is  not  too 
much  difference  In  our  view.  As  I  un- 
derstand, the  Senator  wishes  to  examine 
more  fully  Into  the  benefits  which  may  be 
derived  exclusively  by  the  corporation 
before  he  approaches  the  subject. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  May  I  rephrase 
the  statement? 

Mr.  OORE.     Yes. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  would  be  glad 
to  Join  the  Senator  In  examining  whether 
those  who  utilize  the  development  have 
been  required  to  pay  the  proper  price, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  would  be  most  happy 
to  Join  the  Senator  In  that  statement. 
That  still  leaves  some  difference  In  our 
point  of  view  with  respect  to  the  pending 
issue.  I  should  like  to  attach  to  the  au- 
thorization a  requirement  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  then  let  the  determination  be 
made  later.  The  Senator  wishes  to  make 
the  determination  later  and  then  attach 
such  requirements  as.  In  his  Judgment, 
may  be  proper.  So  I  say  that  we  are  not 
too  far  apart  in  our  points  of  view. 

Blr.  SYMINOTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. It  is  always  a  privilege  to  be  close 
to  his  point  of  view. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  OORE.  The  Senator  has  cOluded 
briefly  to  the  whole  question  of  the  ad- 
visability of  the  i4H>roach  proposed  to 
the  enormously  important  problem  we 
are  discussing.  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss 
it  now.  I  do  not  think  that  question  is 
now  pending.  But  I  submit  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  a  very  eminently  qualified  wit- 
ness testified  Uiat  only  10  percent  of  the 
problem  of  global  satellite  communica- 
tions system  was  "communications."  I 
suggest  to  him  that  the  most  serious  ob- 
jection I  had  to  the  bill  enacted  last 
year  was  the  delegation  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  international  ne- 
gotiations that  reach  into  international 
agreements  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  but  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
c<»poration.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this 
was  clearly  a  Oovemment  function 
which  we  could  not  properly  delegate. 
As  I  have  said,  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss 
it  now.  I  only  desired  to  indicate  for 
the  Rbcoro  and  for  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  that  that  was  the  basis  of  my 
most  serious  objection  to  the  creation  of 
the  corporation  and  giving  to  it  a  mo- 
nopoly right  to  develop  and  utilize  a 
global  system  of  satellite  communica- 
tions. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  his  contribution  and  appreciate  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  I  expect  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  ask  for  a  yea- 
mnd-nay  vote  on  my  substitute  amend- 


ment, which  is  designated  as  amendment 
No.  159. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  Just  like  to  re- 
emphaslze  for  the  Rkcoro  the  present 
requirements  of  NASA  relative  to  the  ac- 
tivities pt  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp. 

Pursuant  to  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  this  act,  NASA  is  authorized 
$44,175,000  for  purposes  of  carrying  out 
their  research  and  development  in  con- 
nection w^th  their  communications 
satellite  program.  Not  one  penny  of  this 
authorization  has  been  earmarked  for 
use  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corp.  However,  it  is  true 
that  NASA,  by  virtue  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act,  is  required  to 
make  available  for  public  inspection  all 
information  obtained  or  developed  by  the 
Administrator  In  the  peilormance  of  his 
functions  under  the  act,  except  first,  in- 
formation authorized  or  required  by 
Federal  statute  to  be  withheld;  and,  sec- 
ond, information  classified  to  protect  the 
national  security.  Therefore,  any  in- 
formation which  Is  publicly  dissemi- 
nated relative  to  research  and  develop- 
ment in  communications  satellites  would, 
of  course,  be  available  to  the  Satellite 
Corp.,  as  well  as  to  any  other  Interested 
parties  in  Oovemment  and  industry. 

Yesterday  there  was  printed  In  the 
Record  a  table  showing  where  the 
money  would  go.  It  is  dlfBcult  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  things  that  have  been 
said  today  in  the  light  of  that  table.  The 
first  item  appearing  on  the  table  is 
"Atlas-Agena  launch  vehicles,  $12.5  mil- 
lion." Anyone  could  recognize  that  such 
research  could  be  useful  subsequently  by 
a  Communication  Satellite  Corp.,  but  the 
research  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  that 
corporation. 

The  next  Itaa  is  Spacecraft.  $16,- 
640,000.  Approximately  $44  million  Is 
provided  for  those  two  defense  and  space 
operations,  which  have  very  little  rela- 
tion, if  any,  to  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp. 

It  is  true  that  there  will  be  some  devel- 
opments in  coimectlon  with  ssrnchronous 
orbits.  My  attention  has  been  called 
to  a  report  which  has  been  prepared 
dealing  with  that  subject.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  report  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows  : 

AvouBT  9,   1B68. 

We  are  to  the  place  in  space  technology 
where  we  must  develop  many  practical  ap- 
plications and  perform  a  variety  of  tasks 
Involving  not  CHily  space  travel,  but  a  precise 
control  and  guidance  of  the  space  vehicle 
from  the  ground. 

One  of  the  most  challenging  is  to  achieve 
successfully  the  synchronous  orbit.  This 
is  done  when  a  satellite  bovers  over  a  fixed 
point  on  the  equator  at  22,000  mUes  altitude. 
This  technique  has  many  practical  uses  for 
the  future. 

Three  synchronous  satellites  may  act  as  a 
worldwide  navigation  system  for  ships  and 
aircraft.  Ships  and  planes  could  determine 
their  position  in  any  weather,  without  the 
problems  of  having  to  see  the  sun  or  stars. 

Three  sjrnchronous  satellites  in  a  world- 
wide weather  system  can  see  the  total  sur- 
face of  tbe  earth  with  all  Its  weather  pat- 
terns. Such  a  system  will  have  a  detailed 
television  lens  so  that  any  particular  location 
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of  tntoraa^  aneh  m  •  tornado,  or  »  fonat 
nn  can  be  bmunht  ondar  dvCalled  irrmmtn^- 
tlon.  Tliia  U  aoiiM  distance  down  Um  road 
Tr-^n  (he  ■iwiiImHiI  ta*  etlll  rataUtTely  cnaile 

A  STiieitfaaMM  artaOtt*  laagr  repraaent  aa 
eOdaiii  and  mecmtomitmi  way  to  motiltor  tba 
nuclear  test  baa  agreement,  wtth  only  tlirea 
satellites  doing  the  }ob  on  a  worldwide  basla. 
Stmllarly.  tMi  twthwtqiia  ml^t  be  used  to 
detset  ICanC  laanahlacB  and  submarine  op- 


▲  syncfarnno—  atfaUtte  systam  poinU  to 
the  poaatblUty  at  peat  savUigs  in  the  Dum- 
ber or  satellltaa  raqulred  fur  international 
coaunanlcattana  yvupoess.  whether  theoe  are 
for  commeretal  or  military  command  and 
control. 

Tba  mnrni  of  aay  o>f  these  synchronoua 
■yatama  will  A^Mad  upon  an  latenslre  re- 
search effort  at  aecoaapllshtnc  reliably  thla 
iXMoat  dllBcult  trtek  at  maneuver  and  controi. 
particularly  to  laam  to  put  and  keep  the 
satellite  wbare  planned. 

Some  ot  the  oaaa  I  have  described  are  In 
the  future  largaly  baeauae  we  know  so  little 
fran  experlanee  la  elosa  control  ot  space 
manauveia.  But  «•  have  started  to  learn 
throoch  Synoooa  aatalllta  effort.  Prom  It 
may  coma  advanoad  waather  satellites,  narl- 
gatlon  links,  military  cocnniand  and  control 
communlcatlwis  systems,  as  well  as  better 
commercial   eommunicatlona    satellites. 

NASA  shoiold  ba  gtren  erery  encoura^- 
ment  to  keep  thla  raaearrfa  going  There  is 
Uttla  ta  tha  way  at  banaflts  which  is  truly 
unique  to  eonuaunleatlans  In  these  syn- 
chronoua sppitoatinna  any  more  than  there 
Is  la  developing  mulUpurpoee  launch  ve- 
hlclea.  Tha  hanaflclartes  will  Include  many 
advanced  spacaeraft  systems  with  applica- 
tions for  selenoa.  Intfustry.  and  defense 

Tha  dlffaranosa  of  view  as  to  the  place  of 
tha  Oomaat  CSorp.  sbould  not  interfere  with 
tha  ordsriy  prograaa  of  general  space  tech- 
nology, of  which  tha  Byncom  experiment  is 
an  Important  part.  Development  at  this 
technique  wUI  itgnlfleanUy  advance  the  use- 
ful phases  ot  tpmoe  darelopment.  It  La  clear- 
ly In  the  nattooal  Interest  to  pursue  this 
program  vigorously. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  One  of  the  sections 
of  that  report  sUUes: 

Wa  ara  to  tb*  place  In  space  technology 
where  we  must  davelop  many  practical  ap- 
plications and  perform  a  variety  of  tasks  La- 
volvlng  not  only  space  travel,  but  a  concise 
control  and  guidance  of  the  space  vehicle 
from  the  grovuML 

One  of  the  moat  challenging  Is  to  achieve 
Burresafully  tha  aynehronous  orbit.  This  Is 
done  when  a  satalllta  hovers  over  a  Used 
point  on  the  equator  at  22.000  miles  altitude. 
This  technique  haa  many  practical  uses  for 
the  future. 

We  reeognlBe  that  Telstax  i5  Involved. 
The  information  secured  may  be  some- 
thinc  which  tbe  space  organization  de- 
sires, bat  tbare  Is  a  relationship  to  a 
communication  satellite.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  proposal  is  a  horrible  give- 
away. Twenty-nine  million  dollars  of 
the  $44  million  would  be  going  to  re- 
search of  that  nature,  and  yet  some  criti- 
cise the  whole  pvoject  as  a  gigantic  give- 
away. 

The  report  states  further : 

Three  synchronoua  satellites  may  act  as 
a  worldwide  navigation  system  for  ships 
and  aircraft.  Shtpa  and  planes  could  deter- 
mine their  position  in  any  weather,  with- 
out the  problems  at  having  to  see  the  sun 
or  Stan. 

Does  that  statement  sound  like  activi- 
ties in  which  the  Commimlcations  Satel- 
lite Corp.  Is  authorised  to  engage?  The 
coriwratlan  la  engaged  in  communica- 


tions ssrtentta  systems.  It  is  not  inter- 
ested in  navigation.  It  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  It.  But  we  see  in 
that  statement  where  tbe  money  would 
go.  Senators  rise  and  talk  about  the 
enormous  glveway.  I  say  it  Is  a  strange 
debate  and  a  strange  discussion. 

NASA  has  further  been  given  certain 
responsibilities  pursuant  to  the  temui  of 
the  CommunicatK)ns  Satellite  Act  of 
1962.  It  has  been  directed  by  that  act  to 
first.  coo(>erate  with  the  corporalion  in 
research  and  develofjsneiit  to  the  extent 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  admini.stra- 
Uon  in  the  public  interest,  second,  assist 
the  corporation  in  its  conduct  of  research 
and  development  program  by  furnishing 
to  the  corporation,  when  requested,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  such  satellite  launch- 
ing and  associated  services  as  the  admin- 
istration deems  necessary  for  the  most 
expeditious  and  economical  development 
of  the  communication.s  satellite  system; 
third,  consult  with  the  corporation  with 
respect  to  the  technical  characteristics  of 
the  communications  satellite  system; 
and,  fourth,  furnish  to  the  corporation, 
on  request  and  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
satellite  launch  and  associated  services 
required  for  the  establishment,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  communi- 
cations satellite  system  approved  by  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  others,  the  Senator  read  cer- 
tain questions  and  ariswers  asked  by  the 
committee  of  NASA  witnesses  concern- 
ing the  relationship  between  NASA  and 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corp. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  If  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  examines  these 
questions  asked  by  the  chairman  and 
other  members  of  the  Space  Committee. 
he  will  And  that  the  committee  was  thor- 
oughly cognizant  of  all  possible  concern 
by  Members  of  the  Congress  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  the  amount  being  authorized 
to  NASA  could  be  utilized  by  NASA  to 
provide  services  for  a  satellite  corpora- 
tion without  being  reimbursed  by  the 
corporation.  Such  questioning  was  illus- 
trative of  the  fact  that  this  Issue  was  not 
avoided  by  your  committee,  but  was  care- 
fully scrutinised.  Furthermore,  the  very 
questions  which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  been  propounding  were 
propounded  by  the  chairman  of  the  Space 
Committee  In  order  to  provide  answers 
which  would  satisfy  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  the  funds  authorized  for 
this  purpose  would  not  be  used  by  NASA 
for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  corporation 
without  the  corporation  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corporation  Act  of  1962. 

I  again  commend  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  SymihgtonI,  who  iX)intod 
out  that  certain  questions  were  asked 
over  and  over  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Members  of  the  committee 
worked  hard  to  find  what  the  facts  were 
with  reference  to  that  subject. 

Mr.  President,  the  Satellite  Corpora- 
tion Act  is  on  the  books  as  an  indication 
of  legislative  intent.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  argue  at  this  point  whether  this 
act  is  a  good  act  or  a  bad  act,  but  I  do 
not  believe  at  this  time  that  the  Congress 
intentionally  wishes  to  pass  legislation 


w  hlch  could  go  a  long  way  toward  caus- 
ing the  failure  of  a  corporation  estab- 
lished only  a  year  ago  by  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent laws  relating  to  NASA's  relationship 
with  the  Communications  Satellite  Corp. 
are  adequate  in  view  of  the  little  experi- 
ence that  has  been  developed  since  the 
creation  of  such  corporation,  and  to  my 
knowledge  I  know  of  nothing  that  has 
(Kcurred  in  the  year  subeequent  to  the 
creation  of  such  corporation  which  would 
indicate  that  such  laws  arc  not  being  im- 
plemented properly. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my  amendment 
No.  159  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  will  be  stated  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Lbcislativk  Cuuk.  On  page  10, 
after  line  3.  it  is  proposed  to  delete  the 
semicolon  and  insert  the  following:  **: 
Provided,  hoiiever.  That  no  part  of  any 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
tills  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expanded 
for  the  furnishing  of  any  scientific  or 
ttx:hnological  services  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  any  person  providing  satellite 
communications  services  other  than  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
except  at  the  request  of  such  person  and 
on  a  reimbursable  basis;". 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Mr.  President.  I 
adc  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
dLscu.ss  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wlU  state  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  there  no  time  remain- 
ing to  discuss  an  entirely  new  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  provided 
tiiat  time  should  be  hmited  to  2  hours 
on  the  Kefauver  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto.  The  time  has  been 
exhausted. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wUI  state  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  is  not  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Kefauver  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  a 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  was  not  offered  as  a 
substitute  amendment.  It  was  offered 
a.s  an  amendment  to  the  bUl.  Therefore, 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  would 
not  apply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that 
the  amendment  was  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Kefauver  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding  the  fact  that  I  have  yielded 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  5  min- 
utes. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  ehaU 
not  object — I  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  Is  this  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Kefauver  amendment,  or  is 
it  a  new  amendment?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is  a 
request  for  time  for  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  to  discuss  the  substitute 
amendment  to  the  Kefauver  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  This  is  a  request 
for  time  to  discuss  an  amendment  to  the 
Kefauver  amendment?       

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  TTiat  Is 
correct — a  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Pre- 
siding OflBcer. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico?  The  Chair  hears 
none;  and,  w^lthout  objection,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  is  recognized  lor  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  the  substitute  amend- 
ment subject  to  amendment,  or  would 
that  be  In  the  third  degree? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
substitute  amendment  Is  In  the  second 
degree. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then  the  substitute 
amendment  is  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    It  is  not. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senate  votes  on  the  substitute  amend- 
ment I  point  out  that,  Insofar  as  the 
pending  issue  is  concerned,  it  would  have 
no  real  effect  whatever.  I  should  like 
to  read  it : 

Provided,  however,  That  no  part  of  any 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  tha 
furnishing  of  any  scientific  or  technological 
servlcee  for  the  exclu£lve  benefit  of  any  per- 
son providing  satellite  oonununlcatlona  serv- 
ices other  than  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  Oovernment. 

I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
emphasis  on  purpose.  This  would  un- 
dertake to  prejudge,  before  an  expendi- 
ture of  many  millions  of  dollars  was 
made,  that  it  might  not  be  made  If  it 
were  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  "fur- 
nishing of  any  scientific  or  technological 
services  for  the  exclusive  benefit." 

Who  could  say  that  was  a  purpose? 
The  question  is  not  the  purpose  for  which 
the  expenditure  is  made  but  rather  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  result  of  the  re- 
search and  development. 

The  Kefauver  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  the  Satellite  Corp.  reasonably 
reimburse  the  Federal  Oovernment  for 
the  value  of  the  results  of  the  research 
and  development  which  it  would  riweive 
as  a  result  of  the  proposed  appnvrla- 
tion. 

The  substitute  amendment — offered,  I 
am  sure,  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  in  good  faith — 
in  my  opinion,  was  drawn  either  by  a 
very  clever  lawyer  who  wanted  to  obtain 
the  enactment  of  a  nullity  as  a  substi- 


tute for  the  Kefauver  amendment,  or  by 
someone  who  simply  did  not  understand 
what  he  was  doing. 

This  provision,  let  me  repeat,  would  be 
a  nullity.  It  would  be  utterly  Ineffective. 
The  proposed  expenditures  are  not  "for 
the  exclusive  benefit"  of  the  corpora- 
tion. NASA,  the  defense  services,  are 
anticipated  beneficiaries.  The  exclusive 
benefits  to  flow  to  the  Satellite  Corp.  will 
be  found  In  the  commercial  system  of 
satellite  communication  with  respect  to 
which  a  monopoly  privilege  has  been  con- 
ferred by  Congress. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  adopt  the 
substitute  for  the  Kefauver  amendment, 
which  Is  based  upon  sound  principle 
and  which  would  have  some  teeth  in  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  5  minutes? 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  for  the  Kefauver 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  vote  be  on 
the  Kefauver  amendment  or  on  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
YOte  at  this  time  will  be  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  which  is  a 
substitute  for  the  Kefauver  amendment. 

Mr,  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry       

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  If  the  vote  should 
be  favorable,  would  that  dispose  of  a  sub- 
sequent vote  on  the  Kefauver  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  the 
substitute  amendment  should  be  agreed 
to,  the  Senate  then  would  vote  on  the 
Kefauver  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor ttGca.  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BREWSTER  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
LXTTl.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  McCarthy  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kx- 
rAUVKRl.  If  he  were  present  and  voting. 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  McOOVERN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts  [Mr.  Kknnxdt].     If  he  were 


present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."     Therefore  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Barti^tt]  , 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Btjrdick],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  En  CLE],  the  Senator  from 
Akransas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkx],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan]  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
are  absent  on  oflScifd  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magndson],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  lii.  [Ke- 
fauver], and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Btjrdick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [1^.  Pas- 
tore].  If  present  and  voting  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  I>akota  would  vote  "nay." 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouyi].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCTHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexice  [Mr.  Mxchzm]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent and,  if  present  and  voting,  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Case 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Xastland 

■dmondson 

Ellender 

Brvln 

Fong 

Ooldwater 
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Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

HUl 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javltt 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Mansfield 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 

Miller 

Morton 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Pearson 

PeU 


Prouty 

Ppoxmire 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Soott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wllllaas,  VJ. 

Williams.  Del. 

Young.  M.  Dak. 

Toung,  Ohio 
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MATS— 11 


Mom 

ll«laoB 
Itouberger 


NOT  Tt/iina — ae 


BMkOTtr 


MoOuthy 

UcClaU&n 
llcOoTeni 
liCM»mar» 
Vlnrttmxn 

MOTM 

Paxtor* 

8m«th«r« 

Tarborough 


B»rU«tt 

B*yh 

Brewst«r 

BimUek 

Byrd.  Va. 

CaxLDon 

Csu-lBon 

Oomlnlok 

Bncto 

Puibrlcht 

So  Mr.  AiTMiBow'i  cubstltute  amend- 
ment, for  the  KefMrrer  amendment,  was 
acreed  to. 

ICr.  ANDBtaON.  Mr.  President.  I 
more  to  rmmMn  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
acreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHBi.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  tha  tahiai 

The  motloa  to  laj  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MoCXiEUjAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  on  my  waj  to  the  Chamber  to  vote. 
I  was  delayed  by  business  matters,  and 
barely  missed  ttao  vote.  Had  I  been  able 
to  reach  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  time 
to  respond  to  my  name  when  It  was 
called.  I  woald  haw  voted  "yea." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  previous  agreement  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  so-called  Kefauver 
amendment.  Since  then  there  has  been 
a  yea-and-nagr  vote  on  a  supplanting 
amendment,  which  the  Senate  has 
adopted.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  Kef  auver  amendment  be 
vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  mi  agreeing:  to  the 
Kefauver  amendment  as  amended  by  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Aitdzr- 
sowl. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, durlncr  the  discussion  of  the 
amendment  that  was  then  pending  to 
the  authorization  bin.  I  agreed  that  I 
would  withhold  an  objection  l  had  to  the 
unanlmoua-conaent  agreement  that  was 
then  being  propounded,  with  the  under- 
standing that  after  the  amendment  was 
disposed  of  I  would  have  the  floor.  This 
has  been  woiiced  out.  and  I  have  the  floor. 
If  there  is  anjrthlns  of  great  importance 
to  be  considered  at  this  point.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  the  floor.  Otherwise.  I 
advise  the  Senate  that  I  will  take  about 
20  or  25  minutes  for  my  speech. 


A     CALL    FOR    A    NEW    NATIONAL 
PURPOSE:   THE   WILL  TO   WIN 

Mr.  BENNETT.  B4r.  President.  It  Is 
with  mixed  emotions  that  I  rise  today 
to  remind  Senators  of  (me  blunt  fact,  as 
inescapable  as  it  Is  obvious:  90  miles 
from  the  American  coast  the  Island  of 
Cuba  stIU  exists.  Almost  within  sight  of 
the  center  of  free  world  strength  and 


security,  this  advance  base  of  aggres&ive 
Communist  subversion  remains  Inviolate. 
With  every  passing  day.  this  Soviet-sup- 
ported. Moscow -dominated  bandit  re- 
gime tightens  its  oppressive  grip  upon 
the  Cuban  people  and  drives  their  shat- 
tered liberties  more  deeply  into  bondage. 
More  pointedly.  I  direct  these  remind- 
ers to  that  Uttle  band  of  timid  men  who 
presume  to  guide  our  Nation's  destinies — 
who  have  substituted  bravado  for  t>old- 
ness,  rhetoric  for  resolution.  And  I 
call  upon  them.  In  the  name  of  our  tar- 
nished national  honor  as  well  as  our  im- 
periled national  security,  to  make  good 
their  own  repeated  pledge  that  Cuba  will 
once  more  be  free. 

FXAa — rausTEATioN — aHjiMx 

I  have  referred.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
mixed  emotions  with  which  I  speak  on 
this  occasion.  In  part,  it  Is  with  fear — 
fear  for  the  security  of  this  Nation  and 
this  hemisphere.  A  second  part  is  a 
sense  of  frustration — fnistration  over 
the  endless  vacillation  shown  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  over  its  unbilled  pledxes 
for  effective  action.  Still  a  third  part 
is  that  of  shame — the  shameful  gap  be- 
tween the  administration's  promises  to 
the  Cuban  freedom  fighters,  both  within 
that  captive  Island  and  throughout  the 
hemisphere,  and  its  irresolute  per- 
formance. In  the  name  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  administration  officials  have 
promised  the  Cuban  patriots  that  their 
nation  shall  be  restored  to  the  commu- 
nity of  free  nations.  But  it  would  be 
closer  to  the  truth  to  say  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  at  open  war  with  the 
forces  of  free  Cuba — by  effectively 
quarantining  those  potential  leaders 
who  have  sought  sanctuary  and  a  base 
of  future  operations  in  the  United  States, 
and  by  contributing  greatly  to  their 
fragmentation  smd  disarray. 

I  speak  also,  Mr.  President,  with  a 
mounting  sense  of  an^er — over  the 
evasiveness,  the  equivocation,  and  the 
arrogance  with  which  administration 
oCBcials  are  now  apparently  putting  a 
damper  even  on  debate  and  discussion 
of  our  Cuban  policy.  But  silence  is  no 
solution.  The  Cuban  problem  will  not 
simply  go  away  if  we  pretend  It  does  not 
exist.  Nor  will  the  Soviet  armed  pres- 
ence in  Cuba  go  away,  so  long  as  we  dis- 
regard the  near  ultimatum  we  pro- 
claimed during  the  crisis  of  last  October 
and  so  long  as  we  disavow  the  bold  reso- 
lution we  showed  then. 

COtTMSKLS  CO  UNRKKDIS 

I  remind  my  colleagues  of  another 
fact,  Mr.  President:  that  the  funding 
Fathers,  with  the  wisdom  that  has  en- 
dowed this  Nation  with  a  sound  and  en- 
during system  of  government,  reposed  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  the  duty  and  the  privi- 
lege of  advising  the  President  on  foreign 
policy.  We  are  still,  from  time  to  time, 
allowed  to  register  our  approval  of  an  ex- 
ecutive fait  accompli — as  we  must  soon 
consider  the  proposed  test  ban  treaty. 
But  at  the  moment  of  decision,  our  ad- 
vice is  no  longer  sought.  Other  counsels 
go  unheeded.  Our  sober  proposals  are 
dismissed  with  a  glib  phrase,  or  with 
contemptuous  silence. 

The  time  for  silent  and  unquestioning 
consent  Is  long  since  past.  Mr.  President. 
Let  us,  rather,  assert  the  privilege  of  sen- 


atorial advice  and  strive  to  discliarge  our 
solemn  duty.  If  the  administration  has 
moved  on  to  other  concerns,  and  if  the 
American  press  js  too  preoccupied  to 
make  note  of  the  fact  tiiat  the  Commu- 
nist base  in  Cuba  remains  and  grows  and 
hardens,  then  it  is  up  to  tliis  body  to  ask 
probing  questions  and  to  demand  un- 
equivocal answers.  It  is  our  grave 
responsibility  to  focus  public  attention 
and  concern  on  the  unsolved  problem  of 
a  Communist  Cuba  and  to  reflect,  in  our 
deliberations  and  our  advice,  the  firm 
rp.solve  of  the  American  people  that  Cuba 
must  once  more  be  free. 

The  Congress  has  already  attempted 
to  strengthen  the  President's  hand  by 
formal  resolution.  It  has  also  written 
into  the  law  of  the  land  specific  penalties 
agamst  those  nations  which  persist  in 
doing  business  with  Communist  Cuba. 
The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1962  Im- 
posed a  flat  ban  on  all  forms  of  foreign 
aid  to  nations  whose  merchant  ships 
carry  strategic  goods  to  Cuba;  and  It 
charged  the  President  to  justify,  before 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress, 
any  exceptions  to  the  ban  on  economic 
aid  to  those  nations  still  engaged  In  com- 
mercial traffic.  Yet.  as  the  Senator 
from  South  DakoU  (Mr.  MxrwDTl  has 
recently  demonstrated,  the  President 
has  made  no  such  Justification,  and  UJS. 
aid  in  the  sum  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars  has  gone  to  27  nations 
whose  ships  have  been  or  are  now  trad- 
ing with  Communist  Cuba.  I  Join,  too, 
with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI  in  demanding  to  know  when 
this  administration  intends  to  start  lay- 
ing down  the  law — or  reporting  to  Con- 
gress why  it  has  failed  to  do  so. 

APl>«OV«   JOPUN   SPZECH 

Three  months  ago.  speaking  in  Jop- 
lin.  Mo.,  I  outlined  a  course  of  action 
designed  to  hasten  the  collapse  of  the 
Ca.stro  regime  without  involving  this  na- 
tion in  open  warfare — not  necessarily 
the  only  or  the  best  course,  but  one.  I 
am  convinced,  that  would  sxirely  contrib- 
ute to  this  purpose.  FYom  any  admin- 
istration spokesman,  the  response  has 
been  dead  silence.  Prom  many  con- 
cerned Americans,  I  am  proud  to  say. 
expressioris  of  approval  have  served  sim- 
ply to  confirm  that,  on  this  overriding 
Issue  of  national  security  and  national 
honor,  the  American  people  are  far 
ahead  of  their  leaders.  Very  briefly, 
these  were  my  proposals: 

First  The  Imposition  of  a  tight  quar- 
antine— a  so-called  pacific  blockade — on 
virtually  all  trafllc  to  and  from  Commu- 
nist Cuba  and  most  particularly  on  all 
strategic  goods.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Cux'ns]  has  also  proposed 
this  course  of  action.  In  a  resolute  speech 
recently  delivered  in  this  chamber. 

Second.  The  organization  of  a  free 
Cuban  govemment-in-exile  which  this 
Nation  would  promptly  recognize  as  the 
orUy  legitimate  representative  of  Cuban 
sovereignty  and  would  help  to  prepare 
for  the  ultimate  liberation  of  the  Cuban 
homeland. 

Third.  The  suspension  of  all  negotia- 
tions with  all  Communist  powers  pend- 
ing the  c(xnplete  removal  from  Cuba  of 
the  Soviet  pretence — whether  we  delude 
ourselves  with  the  myth  that  they  are 
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'  techmclans "  or  face  squarely  the  fact 
that  they  constitute  an  open  military 
force. 

Fourth.  A  categorical  declaration  that 
any  overt  acts  against  the  Cuban  people 
by  these  Soviet  mercenaries  would  be 
considered  an  act  of  war  against  the 
United  States. 

Four  clear-cut  proposals  for  Immedi- 
ate action — offered  nearly  3  months  ago 
as  a  sober  contribution  toward  the  goal 
of  Cuban  liberation  that  the  administra- 
tion itself  has  repeatedly  afi&rmed  Is  Its 
goal.  And  what  has  happened  since 
then?  Let  us  look  at  the  record,  Mr. 
President. 

BOLD   WOKiM  vaSVB  TIMID  BEEOS 

It  Is  a  record,  I  am  compelled  to  con- 
clude, that  abundantly  illustrates  the 
shameful  gap  to  which  I  have  already 
referred:  the  gap  between  bold  words 
and  timid  deeds. 

The  clear  lessons  and  the  matchless 
opportunity  opened  up  by  the  missile  cri- 
sis of  last  October  have  been  frittered 
away.  The  concept  of  a  leakproof  quar- 
antine, boldly  created  and  put  into  ef- 
fect in  October  to  meet  the  Immediate 
security  needs  of  this  Nation  and  hemi- 
sphere is  now  rejected  as  current  poli- 
cy on  the  ground  that  now  it  is  an  "act 
of  war."  We  are  warned  that  we  dare 
not  "rock  the  boat" — least  of  all  in  the 
new  era  of  reconciliation  and  accommo- 
dation of  which,  by  the  administration's 
own  admission,  the  present  test  ban 
treaty  is  but  a  first  step.  Boldness,  reso- 
lution, and  stanch  purpose — even  the 
very  will  to  win  Itself — are  now  out  of 
fashion.  We  are  not  permitted  to  press 
any  advantage,  at  this  time  of  maximum 
tension  within  the  Communist  empire, 
against  the  extended  lines  of  supply  and 
materiel  which  alone  sustain  the  Castro 
regime. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  eloqu^it  testi- 
mony already  offered  in  this  chamber  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domx- 
NicK  ]  of  the  scope  and  Intensity  otCom- 
munist  subversion  throughout  the  hem- 
isphere. He  has  spelled  it  all  out — in 
every  chilling  detail.  From  Its  sanctuary 
in  Cuba,  aggressive  world  communism  is 
reaching  out  to  menace  every  free  gov- 
ernment in  the  Americas — in  Venezuela, 
in  Bolivia,  in  Guatemala,  in  Peru,  hi 
Colombia.  And  what  has  been  the  ad- 
ministration response?  That  we  must 
make  the  world  safe  for  diversity  and  for 
peaceful  coexistence. 

A  sovurr  bi.oodbath 

But  most  shameful  of  all  has  been  the 
willingness  of  the  administration — all  its 
firm  pledges  and  dire  warnings  to  the 
contrary — to  acquiesce  in  the  creation  of 
a  second  Hungary,  90  miles  from  our  own 
shores,  in  occupied  Cuba.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrusxa]  has 
so  eloquently  charged — with  massive 
documentation  from  the  firsthand  re- 
ports of  Cuban  freedom  fighters — the 
forces  of  free  Cuba  are  under  systematic 
attack  not  only  by  Castro's  Soviet-main- 
tained Cuban  militia  but  also,  directly, 
Soviet  mercenaries.  Armed  chiefly  with 
their  superb  courage,  the  partisans  of 
free  Cuba  are  victims  of  a  mounting  So- 
Viet  bloodbath:  in  the  Cuban  hills,  a 
grim  second  Budapest  Is  now  unfolding. 
In  the  face  of  this  evidence,  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, can  we  doubt  the  effect  throughout 
Latin  America  on  their  faith  in  U.S.  in- 
tentions, and  the  honor  of  its  pledged 
word? 

The  record,  however,  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. 

On  Jime  17,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  offered  before  this 
body  a  bold  proposal  for  Cuban  libera- 
tion. He  suggested  that  this  Nation 
spur  the  formation  of  a  xmified  Provi- 
sional Government  of  Free  Cuba  by  two 
i^eans:  by  Uie  offer  of  a  territorial  base 
for  this  provisional  government  on  Cu- 
ban soil,  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Station  at 
Guantanamo  Bay;  and  by  the  promise  of 
prompt  U.S.  recognition  of  this  regime, 
this  spearhead  of  ultimate  liberation,  as 
the  legitimate  representative  of  Cuban 
sovereignty.  The  effect  of  such  an  act 
would  be  electric,  throughout  the  Amer- 
icas and  the  entire  free  world.  It  would 
signify,  beyond  any  doubt,  that  this  Na- 
tion has  at  last  determined  to  match 
its  word  with  deeds  that  must  ultimately 
roll  back  the  aggressive  thrust  of  Com- 
munist imperialism.  And  it  would  put 
an  end,  once  and  for  all,  to  the  shame- 
ful fiction  that  the  Castro  gang  repre- 
sents anything  except  its  Soviet  masters 
and  their  implacable  thirst  for  world 
dominion. 

CaXKTXD    WITH    SJXXNCK 

But  this  proposal,  too,  has  been  greeted 
with  offlciaj  silence — and  then  with  a  va- 
riety of  spurious  charges  based  on  legal- 
istic nit  picking.  Let  those  who  fret  so 
over  the  legality  of  the  Allott  proposal 
refiect  on  the  lesson  of  Korea:  had  Presi- 
dent Truman  in  1950  waited  for  squads 
of  international  lawyers  to  reconcile 
their  endless  differences,  the  TJH. 
Charter  would  be  today  nothing  more 
than  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  all  of  Korea 
would  have  been  swallowed  up  within 
the  Communist  empire.  As  they  read 
today's  headlines  about  Chinese  Com- 
munist raids  on  our  Korean  outposts  with 
the  resumption  of  American  casualty 
Usts,  they  should  realize  that  peaceful 
coexistence  based  on  an  armistice,  or  a 
treaty,  is  no  substitute  for  victory.  And 
let  the  spokesmen  of  the  administration 
reflect  as  well  on  the  clear  lessons  of  last 
October:  It  was  not  International  law 
which  sanctioned  our  successful  quaran- 
tine of  Cuba.  Rather,  the  sanction  was 
provided  by  history — and  by  the  over- 
riding needs  of  national  and  hemispheric 
security. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood, 
Mr.  President.  It  is  not  to  prove  the 
special  virtues  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  that  I  repeat  my  own 
suggestions  or  the  bold  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]. 
Where  national  security  and  national 
honor  are  at  stake,  there  can  be  no  Re- 
publicans and  no  Democrats.  Parties 
and  men  may  disagree  over  the  means — 
but  there  must  be  and  there  Is  an  over- 
whelming American  consensus  where  the 
goal  of  national  policy  is  concerned — 
and  that  is  the  goal  of  freedom  with 
honor. 

ANT  PBOGRAM  FOS  WVCSDOU. 

We  Who  Join  in  a  mounting  call  for 
effective  action  are  not  Jealously  wedded 
to  a  new  departure  in  Cuban  policy  of 
our  own  devising.    What  we  seek — what 


we  demand — is  any  program  of  action 
that  promises  to  remove  the  clear  and 
present  menace  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion from  this  hemisphere  and,  ulti- 
mately, to  restore  freedom  to  the  captive 
Cuban  people.  That  Is  our  goal — not  for 
crude  partisan  advantage  but,  rather,  for 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  thrust  of  modern  warfare  need 
not  be  purely  or  even  primarily  military. 
Indeed,  in  the  continuing  struggle  of 
freedom  against  tyranny—of  free  world 
forces  against  the  Implacable  aggres- 
sion of  militant  world  communism — the 
weapons  of  psycholc^lcal  warfare  are 
often  more  effective.  In  this  arsenal,  the 
essential  weapon  Is  simply  the  will  to 
victory.  It  is  bold  purpose.  It  Is — as  the 
Jackson  committee  emphasized  as  long 
ago  as  1953 — the  clear  and  unambiguous 
message,  to  all  our  friends  and  to  every 
potential  enemy,  that  America  means 
business.  We  believe  in  the  principles 
of  freedom.  And  we  are  prepared  to 
fight  for  its  preservation,  for  its  exten- 
sion— and  where  tyranny  rules  a  once 
free  people,  for  its  restoration. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  psy- 
chological warfare.  It  is  simply  the 
effective  implementation  of  resolute  na- 
tional policy.  The  traditional  instru- 
ments Are  Information  and  propaganda, 
transmitted  by  every  mediimi — ^radio, 
leafiets,  balloons,  even  messages  scrawled 
on  walls  and  public  monuments.  In  the 
case  of  the  battle  for  ultimate  Cuban 
liberatlcm — and  I  do  not  speak  boast- 
fully— we  have  at  our  command  the  ulti- 
mate weapon  of  truth,  to  blast  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Castro  Communists  and 
to  expose  the  reality  of  their  cruel  tyr- 
anny. 

EXPLOrr  PSTCROLOGICAL  AESEMAI. 

But  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  exploit 
all  the  weapons  in  our  psychological  ar- 
senal. First,  I  repeat,  must  come  bold 
policy  and  resolute  wilL  Only  when  we 
have  that  can  we  plan  definite  programs. 

For  instance,  during  the  Korean  war, 
we  offered  a  bounty  to  any  Communist 
flier  who  defected  with  a  Soviet  aircraft. 
Let  us  now  renew  this  offer — of  a  sub- 
stantial reward,  a  Job,  and  a  guarantee 
of  asylum  and  beam  it  to  Cuba.  In  Cuba 
today,  there  are  Mlgs  and  Soviet 
bombers  poised  to  fly  against  us — and  to 
help  suppress  any  intenutl  uprisings 
against  the  Castro-Communist  regime. 
By  offering  a  generous  bounty,  we  can 
raise  tremendously  the  price  of  continued 
Soviet  occupation  of  Cuba  and  the  cost 
of  maintaining  there  a  Soviet-supplied, 
Soviet-led  striking  force.  The  threat  of 
defection  alone  may  force  the  practical 
men  of  the  Kremlin  to  reconsider  the 
risks  and  the  costs  and  the  psychological 
disadvantages  of  their  present  aggressive 
policy — not  only  in  Cuba,  but  also 
throughout  the  hemisphere. 

Let  us  go  further:  We  should  offer 
asylum  not  only  to  fliers,  but  also  to  any 
and  all  Soviet  soldiers  now  engaged  in 
the  occupation  of  Cuba.  Judging  from 
the  lessons  of  Eastern  and  Central  Eu- 
rope and  of  Elorea — and  remembering 
the  lesson  of  the  Berlin  wall — the  odds 
are  strongly  in  our  favor.  And  defection 
would  be  relatively  simple— either  over 
the  lines  and  into  Guantanamo.  or  as 
part  of  the  steady  flow  of  Cubans  who 
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le«ve  their  country  by  small  boat.  The 
meaiu  for  this  ■wibome  exodus  already 
exlsta  In  the  fleet  which  moves  regularly 
between  Cuba  and  Florida  and  the  is- 
lands of  the  Caribbean. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  First.  I  should  like  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Utah  on 
the  presentation  of  a  very  challenging 
and  constructiTe  speech,  and  especially 
to  congratulate  him  on  bringing  up  what 
to  me.  at  least,  is  a  new  idea,  one  which 
I  have  not  heretofore  heard  advanced 
authoritatlvdy — namely,  the  encourage- 
ment of  defeetkms  frcm  Cuban  soil  to 
American  soiL 

It  seems  to  me  the  Senator  from  Utah 
has  hit  upon  a  concept  which  well  de- 
serves careful  consideration  by  the  ad- 
mlDistratlon.  I  believe  the  administra- 
tion either  should  proceed  to  Implement 
it  by  a  program  of  this  type,  or  should 
make  some  reasonable  answer  as  to  why 
It  feels  such  a  program  has  serious  de- 
ficiencies. 

After  hearing  the  Senator's  proposal 
for  the  first  time.  I  believe  he  proposes 
a  far  better  program  than  the  ill-con- 
ceived administration  program  of  trad- 
ing tractors  for  Cubans,  which  was  com- 
plained about  so  bitterly  by  I>r.  Milton 
Eismhower  In  his  recent  book,  in  which 
he  alleges  the  administration  induced 
him  to  participate  in  the  program,  and 
that  then,  when  the  American  reaction 
was  almost  universally  antagonistic,  the 
administration  walked  out  and  left  poor 
Milton  holding  the  sack. 

Although  I  think  Dr.  Eisenhower 
might  have  exercised  a  little  more  pru- 
dence before  Joining  in  a  concept  of  this 
kind.  I  feel  he  is  entitled  to  complain, 
after  he  was  pulled  into  the  movement 
but  then  found,  when  the  results  were 
antagonistic,  that  the  administration 
walked  out  and  left  him  holding  the  sack. 
Perhaps  next  time  he  should  be  more 
cautious  before  going  along  with  a  con- 
cept not  in  conformity  with  American 
traditions. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  has  advocated 
a  concept  by  which,  if  we  induce  Cubans 
to  come  to  our  country,  not  only  would 
the  Cubans  who  wish  to  be  free  and 
Soviet  soldiers  who  wish  to  be  free  come 
to  the  United  States,  but.  in  addition,  we 
would  utilize  our  so-called  bounty  to  en- 
able them  to  succeed  after  they  arrived 
In  our  country— by  helping  them  to  get 
Jobs,  find  homes,  and  feel  at  home  in  the 
colony  of  freonen. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Utah  has  found  elsewhere  any  support 
for  this  concept.  I  believe  his  proposal 
is  a  reasonable  and  very  attractive  one. 
I  hope  he  wUIflnd  much  support  for  It. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  not  attempted 
to  measure  public  opinion  before  sug- 
aiesting  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  a  splendid  sug- 
gestion, by  far  more  attractive  than  the 
policy  which  is  now  being  consummated, 
whereby  the  Utiited  States  paid  black - 
mall — by  providing  medicines — for 
bringing  enslaved  Cubans  to  our  area  of 
freedom.  By  means  of  the  Senator's 
proposal,  not  only  would  Cubans  be 
brought  to  freedom,  but  we  would  avoid 
the  kind  of  refugee  problems  which  exist 


in  Miami  as  a  result  of  the  medical  ex- 
changes, for  those  who  came  here  would 
find  work  and  the  oppKjrtunlty  to  become 
productive  citizens  In  their  new.  free 
home. 

Mr.  BENNETT  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, and  I  am  (fateful  for  his  support 
of  this  idea. 

There  is  also  a  further  difference,  par- 
ticularly If  the  offer  resulted  in  the 
defection  of  Cuban  fliers  When  we 
contributed  $53  million  worth  of  medi- 
cine to  Castro,  we  were  bolstering  his 
economy.  But  by  means  of  my  pro- 
posal, we  would  be  drawing  funds  and 
value  out  of  his  economy,  and  would  be 
increasing  the  costs  to  the  Ru.ssians  of 
maintaining  themselves  in  Cuba 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
makes  a  very  good  point,  because  thus 
we  would  drain  out  not  only  important 
people  but  also,  in  the  case  of  Mlgs  or 
Soviet  military  installations,  things  of 
definite  use  to  the  Soviet  economy  and 
security. 

In  dealing  with  a  problem  as  old  as  the 
Cuban  challenge  and  the  Communist 
takeover  by  Castro  in  Cuba,  new  Ideas 
are  hard  to  come  by.  So  I  salute  the 
Senator  from  Utah  for  having  developed 
this  idea;  and  I  hope  that  by  expressing 
it  and  by  obtaining  the  widespread  pub- 
licity It  deserves,  the  administration  will 
either  submit  to  us  a  plausible  argument 
as  to  why  the  Senator's  proposal  should 
not  be  adopted,  or  else  will  accept  it — 
with  the  result  that,  at  long  last,  some- 
thing will  be  done  to  try  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  Communist  menace  m  Cuba. 

Mr.  ALLOT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  too,  wish  to  congrat- 
ulate the  Senator  from  Utah  for  keeping 
this  subject  before  the  Senate  and  the 
people  of  America.  I  also  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  for  the  contribu- 
tion he  makes  by  his  speech — which  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  read — which 
shows  his  willingness  to  face  this  issue. 

We  are  told  by  the  administration  that 
because  of  this  or  that,  we  cannot  do 
certain  things.  For  example,  that  we 
must  not  recognize  a  government  in  ex- 
ile, because  if  we  did,  we  would  then  re- 
lease Castro  from  his  obligations  as  a  re- 
sponsible government  In  the  world. 

But  Castro  has  already  confiscated  all 
American  property,  and  much  other 
property  In  Cuba;  and  he  has  confiscated 
our  Embassy.  Nevertheless,  the  sidmln- 
Istration  and  the  State  Department  are 
still  hanging  on  to  the  theory  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  responsible  man,  with 
a  responsible  government. 

What  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  pro- 
posed. It  seems  to  me.  is  that  we  stop  act- 
ing like  a  prize  fighter  who  Is  beaten  and 
start  to  act  like  a  prize  fighter  who  In- 
tends to  win.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
proposes  several  things — particularly,  I 
think,  propaganda  things — by  which  we 
can  win.  We  can  win  there;  but  we  must 
start  thinking  The  Senator  has  put 
emphasis  upon  the  will  to  win.  If,  in 
this  administration,  there  is  no  will  to 
win.  certainly  there  Is  not  going  to  be  any 
Cuban  program. 


I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  to  one  Senator  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State.  It  shows  a  complete  lack 
of  win  to  come  to  grips  with  anything. 
We  have  been  told  we  cannot  do  that — 
for  example,  that  we  cannot  adopt  the 
proposal  made  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado on  June  17.  because  the  groups  are 
so  fragmented. 

But  the  express  purpose  of  that  pro- 
posal was  to  offer  an  inducement  to  the 
exiled  Cuban  groups  to  create  unity. 
Every  time  the  Government  of  this 
country  shows  a  lack  of  will  to  proceed 
alonu;  a  definite  course,  the  groups  frag- 
ment just  that  much  more.  So  I  wish  to 
.say  that  I  think  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  makes  sense.  I  think  all 
the  proposals  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  the  last  2  months  coixstltute — 
although  perhaps  not  the  whole  an- 
swer— methods  by  which  our  country  can 
adopt  a  different  policy  toward  Cuba.  I 
believe,  as  the  Senator  from  Utah  does, 
that  this  Is  the  will  of  the  American 
people 

Mr.  BENNETT  I  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
.Senator  yield? 

Mr  BENNETTT     I  yield. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor on  the  cogent  presentation  of  his 
views,  particularly  his  presentation  of  a 
new  Idea  in  regard  to  the  festering  Cu- 
ban problem.  The  Senator  has  made  a 
point  which  deserves  to  be  further 
stressed.  The  only  response  from  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  to  the  numerous 
suggestions  of  various  Senators  that  cer- 
tain things  be  done  with  regard  to  Cuba 
has  been  dead  silence.  It  Is  almost  Im- 
possible— In  fact,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. It  has  been  Impossible — to  arouse 
the  Interest  of  a  single  Senator  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  to  anything  what- 
ever that  is  said  about  Cuba.  One  would 
get  the  Impression  that  the  very  mention 
of  the  word  "Cuba"  was  enough  to  empty 
at  least  one-half  of  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, and  f>erhaps  to  empty  the  minds  of 
those  whom  we  expected  to  have  some 
Interest  In  a  menace  to  our  national  se- 
curity only  90  miles  from  our  own  shore. 
It  .seems  to  me  that  that  very  odd  silence 
either  betokens  disinterest  or  apathy,  or. 
what  Is  even  more  chilling,  the  entire  ab- 
.sence  of  a  foreign  policy  position  with 
regard  to  Cuba. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  hardly  foreign  policy  to 
leap  from  crisis  to  crisis  the  way  a  moun- 
tain goat  leaps  from  precipice  to  preci- 
pice, and  call  that  foreign  policy.  We 
all  know  that  along  about  September  or 
October  of  next  year  we  shall  be  con- 
fronted with  a  Cuban  crisis.  We  all 
know  that  as  the  leaves  begin  to  fall, 
the  press  releases  fall  with  them.  The 
television  and  the  radio  become  magne- 
tized with  new  fer\'or.  Then  a  great 
crisis  will  confront  the  American  people, 
at  which  point  they  are  asked  to  forget 
everything  that  ever  went  on  before — 
to  forget  the  apathy,  to  forget  the  do 
nothingness,  and  to  forget  the  absence 
of  a  foreign  policy.  They  are  asked  to 
forget  that  everjrthlng  that  went  before 
was  a  failure  to  meet  the  responsibility 
to  the  security  of   the  Western  World 
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and  the  free  world  to  rid  the  free  people 
of  the  world  of  this  nest  of  aggressive 
Communist  invaders  armed  to  the  teeth 
and  bent  upon  our  destruction. 

Then,  as  we  turn  on  otir  television 
sets  in  September  and  October  of  1964, 
we  shall  be  expected  to  believe  that  his- 
tory begins  again.  At  that  time  we  will 
be  advised  that  a  crisis  confronts  the 
American  people,  and  that  all  of  our 
leadership  and  our  foreign  policy  ad- 
visers are  in  accord  that  we  should  move 
forward  with  vigor  and  determination  to 
rid  the  world  of  this  great  menace.  All 
the  American  people  are  supposed  to  bow 
down  and  say.  "Hall,  hail.  O  Chief.  Thou 
hast  presented  us  with  a  solution  to  our 
problems."  The  people  are  expected  to 
be  duly  grateful. 

Then  as  the  leaves  continue  to  fall 
and  the  snow  begins  to  fly  in  mid- 
November  we  will  be  right  back  to  the 
place  at  which  we  started. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Utah 
for  his  presentation.  He  has  Indeed 
raised  once  more  the  recurring  ques- 
tion. When  are  we  going  to  get  the  Rus- 
sians out  of  Cuba?  When  will  we  do 
something  to  keep  a  menace  90  miles 
from  us  from  growing  and  growing  until 
It  Is  no  longer  a  menace  but  an  enemy 
In  action  agahist  our  people? 

When  win  our  Government  have  a 
policy  about  Cuba  which  represents  the 
iwllcy  of  the  American  people  to  pre- 
vent the  further  aggression  of  Soviet 
communism,  which  Is  both  ominous  and 
deadly,  and.  if  we  have  a  policy,  when 
will  they  tell  the  American  people  about 
It? 

Again  I  salute  the  Senator  for  his 
presentation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  not  been  present 
In  the  Chamber  while  the  Senator  de- 
livered his  entire  address,  but  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  a  summary.  I 
should  like,  with  the  Senator's  permis- 
sion, to  comment  briefly.  It  seems  to 
me  that  whether  one  agrees  with  every 
prescription  of  the  Senator  or  not — and 
I  happen  to  agree  thoroughly  with  the 
one  he  Ls  makii\g  today,  which  Is  the 
exploitation  of  the  psychological  ar- 
senal—it is  a  fact  that  the  Senator  Is 
thoughtfully  urging  a  positive  course  of 
affirmative  acts  by  our  Oovrenment  In 
respect  to  Cuba.  In  that  statement,  any 
member  of  our  party,  whatever  wing  of 
the  Republican  Party  to  which  he  be- 
longs, can  Join  hands.  It  Is  the  function 
of  the  minority  to  see  that  our  Oovem- 
ment  does  something  about  Cuba  to  give 
it  the  best  coimael  and  guidance  that 
we  humanly  can  do  so  on  that  score. 

The  points  of  pressure  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  outlined  are  undoubtedly  sound. 
They  are  points  of  economic  and  diplo- 
matic pressure.  For  myself,  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  collaboration  with  the 
other  American  states.  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  the  possibility  of  a  mu- 
tual defense  treaty  in  the  Caribbean  with 
the  Central  American  countries  which 
are  the  most  threatened. 

Whatever  may  be  my  prescriptions, 
they  do  not  have  to  agree  with  those  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  for  whom  I  have 


the  utmost  respect  and  personal  regard. 
The  fact  Is  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  minority  to  insist  that  we  need  not 
stand  still  in  this  situation  merely  be- 
cause one  door  has  been  blocked,  to  wit, 
the  door  of  forceful  action,  which  may 
have  come  as  a  result  of  our  confronta- 
tion in  October,  but  which  happily  did 
not.  Though  we  did  not  win  a  whole 
victory,  at  least  we  demonstrated  that 
the  temper  of  the  American  people  in  re- 
q>ect  to  Cuba  was  such  that  they  would 
even  dare  atomic  war  if  they  felt  the 
danger  in  Cuba  had  come  to  the  real 
danger  that  we  discovered  in  October. 
The  Senator  is  completely  right  about 
the  psychological  arsenal.  We  are  un- 
derusing  it,  pointedly  and  markedly,  with 
respect  to  Cuba.  We  are  certainly  un- 
derusing  it  almost  as  badly  with  respect 
to  central  Europe. 

We  starve  our  information  services. 
We  do  not  use  the  ingenuity  of  either 
economic  or  psychological  warfau-e  with 
the  Communists  almost  anywhere  in  the 
world  until  we  get  into  a  hot  war.  In  an 
atomic  war  it  will  be  much  too  late. 

So  I  Join  with  the  Senator  from  Utah 
In  that  part  of  his  prescription.  The 
weapon  proposed  is  a  great  weapon.  We 
are  the  most  skillful  publicists  in  the 
world  when  it  comes  to  toothpaste,  tires, 
and  automobiles,  but  we  fall  flat  £is  a  flat 
tire  when  It  comes  to  the  struggles  of  the 
cold  war. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Senator's  dis- 
tinguished voice  raised,  because  he  is  a 
conservative  member  of  my  party,  and 
it  is  good  to  identify  those  things  in 
which  we  can  speak  together  in  favor 
of  the  United  States  spending  some 
money  and  taking  some  action  in  the 
psychological  warfare  line. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT]  and  I  served  together  in  the 
House.  We  Joined  hands  many  times  on 
Issues,  though  he  and  I  do  not  see  eye  to 
eye  on  every  issue.  On  the  present  ques- 
tion we  always  see  eye  to  eye,  as  I  do  now 
with  the  Senator  from  Utah.  The  weap- 
on of  psychology  is  a  powerful  weapon. 
Let  us  use  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  He  has  dononstrated 
that  there  can  be  unity  among  the 
Republicans  when  the  problems  of  na- 
tional security  are  at  stake. 

I  should  like  to  go  a  little  deeper  into 
the  question  of  psychological  warfare.  I 
was  speaking  of  defections. 

The  value  of  these  defections  would 
be  enhanced,  beyond  merely  psychologi- 
cal considerations,  by  the  vital  informa- 
tion the  Soviet  troops  would  bring  with 
them.  I  need  not  spell  out  the  details 
but  merely  assert  that,  with  this  infor- 
mation, our  conjectures  about  the  mili- 
tary buildup  in  Cuba  might  well  become 
hard,  reliable  Intelligence. 

Borax  UETwcnom  kitoww 

These  suggestions  are  not  wild  dreams. 
Mr.  President.  The  defection  of  Soviet 
personnel  Is  a  reality,  everywhere  in  the 
world  where  the  opportunity  exists.  It 
is  going  on  today  in  Cuba  where,  ac- 
cording to  every  report  from  Cuban 
freedom  fighters,  Soviet  officers  and  men 
are  joinizM;  the  anti-Castro  partisans  in 
the  Cuban  hills.    These  men  have  voted 


with  their  feet.  They  have  chosen  free- 
dom— in  the  face  of  grave  risk  and  the 
threat  of  terrible  retaliation.  Let  us 
improve  their  opportunities.  Let  us  in- 
crease their  incentives.  Let  us  now 
match  our  dedication  to  theirs.  Let  us 
both  stimulate  and  reward  their  courage. 

To  all  the  proposals  and  all  the  sug- 
gestions for  devising  a  new  and  effective 
Cuba  policy,  I  urge  consideration  of  this 
added  step.  Let  this  Freedom  Bounty 
constitute  one  more  incentive  in  the 
march  toward  Cuban  liberation.  But, 
Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  all  the  pro- 
posals to  which  I  have  referred  are  Just 
that:  proposals  for  possible  courses  of 
action. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  has  used 
the  word  "bounty,"  which  to  me  has  a 
much  greater  American  connotation 
than  the  word  "blackmail."  I  like  the 
concept  of  paying  a  bounty  to  those 
who  will  voluntarily  leave  Cuba,  much 
more  than  surrendering  to  the  black- 
mall  of  Castro  who  says: 

Give  us  tractors,  give  vm  medicine,  give 
us  guarantees  or  we  wUl  continue  to  keep 
your  people  In  prison. 

I  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  many  years  with  a  delightful 
and  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania by  the  name  of  Bob  Rich,  who 
periodically — once  or  twice  a  week — 
would  stand  in  the  well  of  the  House  as 
he  confronted  the  statistical  report  from 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  a 
new  spending  request,  to  say,  "Where  are 
we  going  to  get  the  money?" 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Utah  a  ques- 
tion. If  the  administration  should  say, 
"This  Is  a  pretty  good  Idea,  but  where 
are  we  going  to  get  the  money?"  Would 
the  Senator  agree  with  me  that  If  the 
administration  were  to  take  a  single 
step — that  is,  to  give  to  Americans  the 
assurance  that  those  who  desire  to  con- 
tribute to  a  Cuban  Freedom  Bounty 
Committee  would  be  given  the  same  tax 
concessions  accorded  to  the  corporations 
which  provided  the  medicine  in  exchange 
for  prisoners — ^there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty whatsoever  in  raising  a  sufficiently 
large  bounty  fimd  by  volimteer  contribu- 
tions from  patriotic  Americans  so  that 
as  Soviet  defectors  and  Cuban  defectors 
came  to  this  country  they  could  be  pro- 
vided with  a  home,  or  a  little  farm,  or 
a  business  opportunity,  so  that  they 
could  work  with  fellow  freedom-loving 
Cubans  for  the  eventual  installation  of 
freedom  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  certainly  would 
be  an  interesting  extension  of  a  program 
the  administration  adopted  when  it  faced 
the  earlier  proposition  of  gathering 
fxuids  for  blackmail  or  ransom. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  cannot  escjtf*  the  con- 
viction that  a  great  many  more  Ameri- 
cans would  be  willing  to  contribute  of 
their  fvmds  for  a  bounty,  for  a  reward,  or 
for  a  grubstake  for  people  defecting 
from  Cuba  than  were  willing  to  con- 
tribute ransom  money  or  blackmail 
money,  either  in  terms  of  tractors  or  of 
medicine.     

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  Is  an  interesting 
extension  of  the  idea. 
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Mr.  President.  I  continue:  If  the  ad- 
ministration has  better  and  more  effec- 
tive strategies  and  can  gather  a  wider 
arsenal  of  parebologlcal  weapons  let  us 
hear  what  they  are.  We  will  welcome 
and  support  them.  We  are  looking 
neither  for  peratmal  glory  nor  partisan 
advantage — rather,  we  are  seeking  indi- 
cations of  flrmnesa  of  purpose  and  a 
will  to  victory.  We  plead  for  some  sign 
that  the  administration  is  ready,  finally, 
to  lead  all  the  people  of  the  Americas  to- 
ward the  goals  of  freedom  and  Justice. 

Let  us  be  done,  therefore,  with  empty 
promises,  with  unfilled  pledges,  with  end- 
less evasions  and  delays.  There  are 
times  when  men.  and  nations,  of  principle 
must  declare  themselves,  must  stand  up 
and  be  counted.  There  are  Issues  that 
must  be  boldly  met  and  effectively  re- 
solved. This  is  Just  such  a  time.  Mr. 
President,  and  Cuban  liberation  is  just 
>  such  an  issue. 

UKTrr  IH  ocToer* 

In  October  last  the  battleline  was 
clearly  drawn,  and  the  courage  with 
which  our  leaders  met  that  confrontation 
thrilled  the  American  people  with  a  unity 
of  supjxjrt.  Events  since  have  been  be- 
-  wildering  and  discouraging.  They  bring 
to  my  mind  the  same  Biblical  passage 
that  flashed  its  warning  to  me  then.  Let 
me  repeat  it  again  to  the  Senators  today. 
Christ  said,  as  recorded  in  St.  Luke, 
chapter  9.  verse  62:  "No  man.  having  put 
his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  lookmg 
back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God." 

We  have  Just  done  that.  Last  October 
we  put  our  hands  to  the  plow,  and  then 
we  turned  back.  Fortunately  there  is 
still  time  to  save  the  situation  by  recov- 
ering our  original  boldness.  But  every 
passing  day  strengthens  our  enemy  and 
increases  our  difficulties.  We  must  not 
allow  the  Cuban  problem,  and  the  slavery 
of  the  Cuban  people,  to  be  forgotten  or 
to  become  a  sacrificial  pawn  in  a  global 
program  to  keep  Khrushchev  smiling. 
When  do  we  put  our  hands  back  on  the 
plow,  and  start  plowing?  When  do  we 
demonstrate  in  Cuba  that  we  are  "fit  for 
the  kingdom"? 

The  American  people  have  never  lost 
their  will  to  win.  and  will  rally  again  to 
the  administration  as  they  did  last  Oc- 
tober when  they  see  this  determination 
become  again  the  basis  of  its  Cuban  pol- 
icy. And  if  and  when  this  happens,  who 
in  the  United  States,  in  Cuba,  in  Latin 
America — yes,  who  In  the  world — can 
doubt  its  outcome? 

Mr.  CURTIS  and  Mr.  HICKEN- 
LOOPER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
flrst  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  for  his  thoughts  and  for  the  time 
spent  on  his  remarks,  as  well  as  for  pro- 
voking Interest  on  the  Senate  floor.  The 
Senator's  suggestions  are  meritorious. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  apropos  that  the 
speech  be  made  today,  when  the  Senate 
is  -:onsldering  an  authorization  bill  deal- 
ing with  outer  space.  Many  Americans 
laud  the  great  accomplishments  in  that 
area  but  are  also  concerned  about  the 
question,  "In  the  meantime,  who  is  go- 
ing to  control  the  earth?" 


It  is  a  real  problem.  We  cannot  es- 
cape. We  cannot  sweep  under  the  ruB 
the  problem  90  miles  from  our  shore,  or 
close  our  eyes  to  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  the 
thoughts  of  my  friend  from  Nebraska. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Utah.  He  has  delivered  a  most  percep- 
tive and  timely  speech  on  a  subject  which 
is  of  great  seriousness.  He  has  pointed 
out  that  an  uncertain  policy  and  dilatory 
actions  have  corusistently  led  us  into 
more  confusion  Internationally  than  we 
have  been  in  for  many  years  I  think 
It  is  timely  for  him  to  .sp<'ak  now.  and 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  the  vmor 
of  his  presentation  and  for  the  truth  of 
what  he  ha.s  said 

I  know  of  no  other  time  when  Inter- 
national tensions  have  been  so  gn-at  and 
confusion  and  uncertainty  of  policy  so 
evident.  That,  more  than  anything  else, 
has  been  a  great  di.s.service  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  real  unity  of  purpose  of 
the  nations  we  hope  to  have  allied  with 
us  in  fighting  the  great  ideological  battle 
and  other  battles  in  the  world;  and  it 
has  been  a  disservice  In  respect  to  stim- 
ulating adherence  to  our  .side  among  na- 
tions which  are  neutral  and  groping  for 
leadership,  which  they  have  not  yet 
found  in  our  policy. 

Mr.  BENNETT  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Iowa,  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee;  whose 
voice  is  important  on  all  questions  in- 
volving foreign  policy 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R  7500 »  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  administrative  operations;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Several  Senators  addre.ssed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ala.ska  [Mr.  GrueningI  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ORUENING  Mr  President.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  H  R.  7500  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  10, 
after  line  25.  it  is  proposed  to  delete  the 
period  and  to  Insert  the  following: 

Provided,  hoicever,  That  any  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  c<jnduct  of 
any  sclentlQc  or  technological  research  or 
developcoent  activity  for  or  on  behalf  of  any 
person  providing  satelUte  communications 
services  other  than  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  Oovernment.  or  for  the  furnishing  U> 
or  on  behalf  of  any  such  person  of  any 
sclentlflc  or  technoUjglcal  advice  or  Infor- 
mation. Provided,  hoicever,  That  such  person 
has  been  obligated  by  contract  to  maka 
reimbursement  to  the  Admlnlstratlcjn  for  a 
proportionate  share  of  all  c<j«ts  incurred  for 
or  In  connection  with   the  conduct  of  such 


activity  or  the  furnishing  of  such  advice  or 

Information. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ala.ska 
I  Mr  Grue.n-lngI  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President.  I 
shall  take  only  a  minute  to  explain  the 
purposes  of  the  amendment.  This 
amendment  would  achieve  the  objectives 
which  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kefauver  1 
and  15  other  Senators  tried  to  achieve, 
and  I  hope  it  will  overcome  the  objec- 
tion raistvd  by  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
tiu'  bill  It  makes  the  action  of  reim- 
bursement post  facto,  and  not  before- 
hand There  is  no  obligation  to  prove 
In  advance  what  benefits  will  accrue  to 
the  corporation.  It  is  only  after  the 
benefits  have  been  a.ssumed  by  this  com- 
pany that  there  will  be  a  responsibility 
to  reimburse. 

The  amendment  would  also  eliminate 
the  Comptroller  General.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  Senator  In  charge  of  the  bill, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson!  feels,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary  for  the  record  to 
offer  the  amendment,  because  it  does 
precisely  what  many  of  us  feel  is  essen- 
tial; namely,  to  see  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  does  not  pay 
for  services  which  benefit  a  certain  pri- 
vate group  or  company,  but  expends  the 
money  to  it  on  a  loan  or  reimbursable 
basis. 

The  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
technical  and  I  think  valid  objection 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
raised;  namely,  that  it  would  be  difBcult 
or  Impossible  to  calculate  what  the  bene- 
fits would  be  in  advance,  and  that  he  does 
not  want  to  involve  the  Comptroller 
General.  The  benefits  will  be  considered 
only  after  they  have  been  received,  and 
only  after  they  have  been  requested.  It 
will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  postaudit  more 
than  a  preaudlt. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
did  not  make  a  point  of  order  against 
this  amendment,  because  It  Ls  not  neces- 
sarily the  same  as  the  previous  one.  I 
hope  It  will  be  voted  down.  In  view  of 
the  amendment  previously  offered.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  wait  and  see  what 
would  be  accomplished  by  the  language 
that  has  already  been  adopted.  There- 
fore. I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
GrueningI  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
amendments  to  the  desk,  which  I  offer 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ments be  dispensed  with,  and  that  they 
be  considered  as  though  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  Laoschs's  amendments  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  0,  line  11,  ttrlk*  out  "$6JS11,- 
^.20.400"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "•6;M8.- 

719.400". 

On  page  9,  line  13,  ctrllce  out  "$4,226,- 
275.000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$4,018,- 
175.000". 

On  page  8,  Ilnee  17  and  18,  strike  out 
$1,556,600,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
$1,436,600,000". 

On  page  8.  line  20,  strike  out  "$1,168,- 
500,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,188,- 
600,000". 

On  page  0.  lines  22  and  28,  strike  out 
"$140,000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
••$125,000,000". 

On  page  10.  lines  2  and  3,  strike  out  "$44,- 
175.000  ■  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$42,176,- 
000". 

On  page  10.  lines  6  and  6.  strike  out  "$104,- 
400,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$190,400,- 
000". 

On  page  10.  line  8,  strike  out  "$282,600,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$364,400,000". 

On  page  10,  line  13,  strike  out  "$60,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$80,800,000". 

On  page  10,  line  30,  strike  out  "$96,087,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$91,687,000". 

On  page  10,  line  26.  strike  out  "$220,200,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$216,700,000". 

On  page  11,  line  3,  strike  out  "$747,060,400" 
and  Uuert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$682360,400". 

On  page  11,  strike  out  all  In  lines  6  and  6, 
and  renumber  succeeding  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

On  page  11,  line  8,  strike  out  "$20382,600" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$17,032,600". 

On  page  11,  line  14,  strike  out  "$800,316,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$279,877,000". 

On  page  11,  lines  33  and  24.  strike  out 
"$102,196,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$92,696,000". 

On  page  13.  line  3,  strike  out  "$168363,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$148,663,000". 

On  page  12  strike  out  aU  In  lines  4  and  6. 
and  renumber  the  foUowlng  paragraph  ac- 
cordingly. 

On  page  13,  line  7,  strike  out  "$26,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$16,000,000". 

On  page  13,  line  8,  strike  out  "$589,186,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$608,186,000". 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  indicate  the  na- 
ture of  the  amendment,  without  reading 

it? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

UNANIlfOUS-CONSKNT   ACI 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  about  to 
mfUce  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  30  min- 
utes be  skllotted  to  each  amendment  still 
to  be  offered  and  considered,  16  minutes 
to  a  side,  to  be  imder  the  control  of  the 
author  of  the  amendment  and  the  Sena- 
tor handling  the  bill,  and  1  hour  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  on  the  Lausche  amendment,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  allow  20 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 
Make  it  20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  10  minutes  in  opposition. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  amend  my  re- 
quest to  20  minutes  on  each  side. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  wish  his  amend- 
ments to  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  provides  some  $5^ 
billion  for  an  agency  called  the  National 
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Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
I  am  interested,  and  I  feel  that  many 
other  Senators  are  interested,  in  avia- 
tion. Yet  less  than  nine-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent would  go  into  aviation  research. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  be  good 
mough  to  reserve  some  time  to  discuss 
this  question,  not  to  amend  the  bill,  be- 
cause I  do  not  feel  it  is  wise  to  amend 
the  bill  at  this  time,  but  to  discuss  the 
Importance  of  aviation  to  America's 
future  prestige. 

If  the  Senator  will  be  good  enough  to 
yield  10  or  15  minutes  for  that  purpose, 
that  is  all  I  ask. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  certain  the 
Senator  handling  the  bill  or  some  other 
Senator  will  be  glad  to  yield  him  that 
time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  frozen  by  any  agreement,  but 
could  the  Senator  give  me  5  minutes  to 
speak  on  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  matter  In  the  next  half 
hour  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  that 
Senators  who  wish  to  speak  wUl  agree  to 
that  request.  Could  the  Senator  let  ac- 
tion be  taken  on  the  Lausche  amend- 
ment flrst? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  That  could  take  40 
minutes.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  all  the  time  were 
used.  

The  PRESIDING  OFPICE31.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
limitation  30  minutes? 

Bdr.  MANSFIELD.  Forty  minutes; 
twenty  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendments,  if  adopted  would  reduce 
the  total  amount  of  the  appropriation 
for  NASA's  work  from  $5,511,520,400,  to 
$5,203,719,400.  The  amount  of  the  re- 
duction would  be  $307,801,000.  At  least 
$200,000  of  the  reduction  would  be  re- 
flected by  a  depreciation  of  the  dollars 
given  to  place  a  man  on  the  moon. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendments. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  orig- 
inally it  was  contemplated  that  a  man 
would  be  placed  on  the  moon  by  1975. 
That  date  was  advanced  in  a  period  of 
what  I  would  call  great  enthusiasm,  bor- 
dering on  hysteria,  in  1961.  The  objec- 
tive is  to  place  a  man  on  the  moon  in 
1970. 

It  was  envisioned  before  1960  that  the 
cost  would  be  $20  billion.  Up  to  this  time 
$3,800  million  has  been  spent,  and  it  Is 
anticipated  that  $20  billion  more  will 
be  spent.  That  figure,  I  suggest,  is  an 
optimistic  one. 

There  are  experts  who  say  that  the 
cost  would  be  $30  billion.  At  the  ex- 
pense of  the  private  economy,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  private  research  and  develop- 
ment work,  the  Government  is  moving 
pellmell,  with  accelerated  speed,  with 
extravagant  expenditure  of  money,  to  the 
goal  of  placing  a  man  on  the  moon. 

Robert  L.  Hartley,  who  made  a  study 
of  this  question,  revealed,  in  a  recent 
article,  what  businessmen  are  saying.  I 
shall  quote  from  the  article. 


Donald  CtolUer,  research  vice  president  of 
Borg  Warner  Corp.,  recently  asked,  "How  did 
we  ever  get  suckered  Into  sinking  so  much 
of  our  national  prestige  on  getting  a  man 
on  the  moon?" 

Top  research  men  In  Industry  reason  this 
way:  Frantic  bidding,  by  space  and  mlUtary 
contractors,  for  scientists  and  engineers  is 
creating  a  big  shortfige  for  Industry.  This 
scarcity,  along  with  the  skyrocketing  salajies 
it  is  provoking.  Is  bringing  almost  to  a  halt 
the  hitherto  rapid  growth  of  company-sup- 
ported research.  The  Federal  research  and 
development  program  hampers  efforts  to  de- 
velop new  products  and  processes  for  the 
civilian  economy. 

Samuel  Lebner,  vice  president  of  Du  Pont 
Ck>.,  puts  it  this  way:  Oovernment  research 
programs  serve  as  a  brake  on  research  in  the 
private  sector.  Bven  If  ccsporatlons  had  un- 
limited money  to  spend,  they  could  not  find 
the  personnel  to  expand  research  indefinitely. 

Mr.  President,  when  10  minutes  have 
expired,  may  I  be  notified,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  be  notified. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  space  program 
promoted  by  the  Federal  Government 
alone,  with  Its  acceleration,  would  ab- 
sorb all  the  engineers  and  scientists  who 
annually  are  entering  our  economy  and 
our  scientific  field. 

About  30,000  new  scientists  and  engi- 
neers enter  the  field  each  year.  The  Fed- 
eral program  will  absorb  those  30,000, 
without  any  being  left  to  serve  in  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield  briefiy? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  also  to  call 
attention  to  the  drain  that  is  placed  on 
many  colleges  and  universities,  making 
it  difficult  for  them  to  hold  their  facul- 
ties. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  contribution.  The  private  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  holding  present  staffs.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  stated  that 
our  universities  and  colleges  are  facing 
the  same  difficulty.  I  know  that  to  be 
a  fact.  The  Government  and  conlrac- 
tors  of  the  Government  who  are  engaged 
in  research  and  development  are  pirating 
scientists  and  engineers  from  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy. 

I  am  glad  that  I  have  such  widespread 
approval  of  what  I  am  sajring,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  nodding  of  the  heads  of 
my  colleagues. 

There  is  solid  evidence  that  the  short- 
age of  scientific  talent  is  slowing  private 
research  and  develc^Mnent.  Private  re- 
sesu:t;h  is  practically  coming  to  a  stand- 
still. 

My  amendment  would  still  leave  avail- 
able a  huge  sum  of  money  for  the  field 
of  governmental  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  amount  available  will  be 
$4,013,175,000.  It  would  still  leave  a 
substantial  amoimt  of  money  available 
for  the  develc^ment  of  new  facihties 
which  have  been  requested. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  it  would  reduce  the 
total  allocation  by  $307  million.  In  my 
Judgment,  that  reduction  would  not  af- 
fect the  work  that  is  being  done. 

If  Senators  desire  to  have  a  detailed 
understanding  of  how  the  various  proj- 
ects would  be  affected,  I  ask  them  to  look 
on  the  third  page  of  the  report,  which 
shows  a  summary  of  the  adjustments 
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and  NASA  Oaeal  jemx  1964  requesU.  In 
tbe  flrat  ootimin  Is  ttie  total  amount  that 
was  aAed  for  bf  ttae  admlnlstnUlT* 
acency.  Tha  aeeond  column  shows  the 
amount  approTed  by  the  House,  as  $5.- 
203.719.480.  Tbe  third  cohimn  shows  the 
amount  that  haa  been  recommended  by 
the  Senate  committee. 

I  ask  Scnatora  to  support  the  amend- 
ments   

The  PRJEbUIHMO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHB.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
niinute. 

The  peoDto  o<  the  country  are  aslLin^. 
"Why  a  maa  an  the  moon,  with  all  the 
other  things  tbml  we  have  to  do?" 

I  ask  that  ijiftlnn.  "Why  a  man  on 
the  moon?" 

I  bellere  there  Is  no  reasonable  expla- 
nation for  the  objective  of  placing  a 
man  on  the  moon  by  1970. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHS.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CIiARBL  Yesterday  I  spoke  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  much  alons  the 
aame  line  as  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  spoken  today.  I  do  not 
see  why  we  should  be  in  the  phrenetic 
race  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  before 
anyone  else  puts  one  there.  I  do  not  see 
why  it  is  necessary  to  spend  $20  billion 
or  more  on  what  is  nothing  more  than  a 
high  school  cross-country  race  to  see 
whether  we  get  our  man  there  before 
the  Russians  get  their  man  on  the  moon. 

Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  this 
money  spent  tor  the  social  purposes 
which  are  not  being  met.  For  that  rea- 
son. I  shall  support  the  amendment  at 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  Inasmuch  as  this 
Is  the  only  practical  way  in  which  to 
show  my  own  belief  In  the  need  for  cut- 
ting our  spending  on  the  race  to  the 
moon  and  qiending  some  of  the  money 
tor  man  useful  purposes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHB.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAD8CHE.  I  jrleld  1  minute  to 
the  SenatM*  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MTT.TtKR.  Last  year  we  witnessed 
a  long,  drawn  out  argument  between  the 
two  Houses  centering  on  the  activities 
of  the  Appropriations  Ccxnmittees.  As  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  I  felt  very  im- 
happy  about  the  criticism  that  was 
leveled  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  at  the  Senate 
for  the  record  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Ccxnmittee  and  the  Senate  itself 
of  almost  constantly  raising  the  ap- 
propriations that  the  House  had  voted. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  was  not  without 
good  reason  for  aAjtzig  so.  We  have  an 
opportunity  this  year  to  adhere  more 
closely  to  the  Hbuse  appropriations  fig- 
ure, so  that  this  criticism  will  not  occur 
again  and  so  that  the  two  Houses  will 
be  able  to  work  more  harmoniously  in 
the  field  of  appropriations. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
the   floor  to  congratulate   the  Senator 


from  Ohio  on  the  offering  of  his  amend- 
ment, which  I  intend  to  support.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  continue  to  spend  money 
in  an  orderly  fashion,  rationally,  and  in 
a  successively  progressive  method  to 
reach  the  moon;  but  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
cerned about  trying  to  make  this  a 
"horse  race"  between  the  Russians  and 
the  Americans,  whereby  we  will  spend 
money  as  recklessly  as  we  can  in  a  mad 
desire  to  beat  the  Russians  to  the  moon. 

Speaking  about  the  racing  business.  I 
think  the  race-for-the-moon  concept  has 
taken  on  a  bizarre  and  disturbing  char- 
acteristic. In  the  way  we  are  approach- 
ing the  problem  now,  it  seems  to  me  we 
are  having  a  race  to  determine  whether 
we  can  get  a  man  on  the  moon  ahead 
of  the  time  when  the  national  debt  gets 
to  be  so  high  that  it  will  reach  the  moon. 
I  would  rather  see  us  get  a  man  on  the 
moon  ahead  of  the  time  when  the  debt 
becomes  so  vast  that  it  can  be  likened  to 
a  skyscraper  so  high  that  it  reaches  the 
moon.  To  assure  our  fellow  citizens  of 
this  result,  we  must  temper  our  zeal  to 
land  on  the  moon  with  some  basic  eco- 
nomic considerations.  In  this  connec- 
tion, we  should  make  progress  without 
profligacy. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  distinguiiihed  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  Pre.sident.  as 
was  mentioned  earlier  this  afternoon,  the 
bill  was  worked  on  carefully  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  with,  of  course,  the  hop>e 
that,  after  analysis  of  ail  recommenda- 
tions made  includmg  those  of  the  House, 
which  the  committee  examined,  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  some  faith  in  the  deci- 
sions rendered  by  tlie  committee. 

Yesterday  I  emphasized  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  was  not  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  get  to  the  moon,  rather  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  do  the  job  quickly  but 
at  the  same  time  efficiently.  I  presented 
figures  to  show  the  estimated  amount  of 
money  required  was  reduced  when  the 
time  for  doing  the  Job  was  shortened. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  and 
differences  of  opinion,  as  to  tiie  military 
role  In  the  space  program.  The  com- 
mittee, led  by  its  chairman,  the  able  and 
experienced  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson  1.  has  been  reassured  In 
this  regard,  because  both  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Director  of  NASA 
have  assured  us  there  Is  complete  co- 
operation between  the  civilian  space 
agency,  NASA,  and  the  military  a.spects 
of  space  in  the  Department  of  Dt'fea.se. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  at  this 
time  we  are  not  In  any  way  certain  about 
Just  what  type  and  character  of  defense 
weaponry  we  will  need.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  we  must  have  more  infor- 
mation about  the  problems  of  man  In 
space  from  the  standpoint  of  his  actual 
existence,  the  problem  of  wclghtle.ssness, 
and  so  forth. 

We  also  know  that  we  must  develop  our 
thrust  capacity  considerably.  There  can 
be  no  true  weaponry  miUtary  units  in 
space  unless  the  amount  of  thrust  now 
available  is  Improved;  and  the  entire 
thrust  program  Is  tied  up — locked  up 
might  be  a  better  term — with  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  get  to  the  moon  in  the 
shortest  period  of  time. 


In  this  connection,  I  refer  to  a  most 

thought-provoking  article  entitled  "Why 
Land  on  the  Moon?"  written  by  Robert 
Jastrow  and  Homer  E.  Newell,  published 
in  the  Atlantic  for  August  1963.  The  ar- 
ticle has  already  been  printed  in  the 
daily  Rkcord — July  31,  page  A4874 — at 
the  request  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

I  believe  this  article  will  serve  to  as- 
suage any  fears  anyone  may  have  on 
many  of  the  subjects  discussed  this  after- 
noon and  yesterday. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would 
read  an  excerpt  from  the  opening  state- 
ment the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
A.n'derso.nI  made  on  yesterday  to  the 
Senate : 

The  ultimata  objective  of  the  deyelopment 
of  numned  spacecraft  systems  la  to  provide 
the  capability  for  a  broad  program  of 
m.mned  space  exploration  which  will  achieve 
and  maintain  a  poaltlon  of  leadership  for 
the  United  States.  A  speclflc  gofU  In  ac- 
quiring this  capability  la  to  land  a  man  on 
the  moon  and  return  him  safely  to  earth. 
The  two  principal  Items  under  ICanned 
Spacecraft  Systems  are  projects  Oemlnl  and 
Apollo.  The  Oemlnl  project  will  place  two 
men  In  earth  orbit  to  explore  long  duration 
flight,  and  to  develop  the  techniques  uf 
spare  rendesrvous.  The  Ap)ollo  project  will 
provide  a  3-manned  sp.icecraft  which  will 
be  used  to  carry  man  In  earth -orbital,  clr- 
cuinlunar,  lunar  orbit  and  lunar  landing, 
and  return  missions. 

The  House  action  reflects  a  reduction  of 
$120  million  for  Apollo  spacecraft  develop- 
ment on  the  basis  that  use  of  the  amount 
requested  could  not  be  wholly  Identified, 
particularly  In  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  command  and  service  modules. 
The  NASA  request  for  restoration  indicated 
that,  subsequent  to  the  visit  by  House  com- 
mittee members  to  N-'.'-th  .American  Avia- 
tion— 

Mr.  President,  thi.s  is  a  very  important 
point — 

NASA  completed  contr;ict  negotiations  with 
the  contractor  which  have  shown  that  funds 
requested  for  flscal  year  1964  are  Indeed  re- 
quired, unless  there  Is  t-o  be  a  delay  of  from 
4  to  6  months  In  meeting  the  program  ob- 
jectives on  the  command  and  service 
mixiulea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDE3iSON.  I  yield  2  more  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Missouri  may  proceed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
read  further  from  the  opemng  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico: 

If  the  House  reduction  were  applied  to 
other  elements  of  the  Apollo  and  Gemini 
efforts,  the  result  Is  estimated  to  be  a  delay 
of  1  to  2  months  across  the  board.  On  the 
basis  of  NASA  testimony  that  the  tightest 
controls  and  the  exercise  of  greatest  manage- 
ment skills  win  be  necessary  to  meet  pro- 
gram objectives  even  if  the  House  reduction 
Is  restored,  the  conunlttee  recommends  res- 
toration of  the  reduction  made  by  the  House. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  lunar  and 
planetary  exploration  program  Is  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  solar  system,  and  the  Im- 
mediate objective  of  the  program  Is  to  obtain 
scientific  Information  and  design  data  re- 
quired for  manned  space  flight  systems  de- 
velopment, particularly  for  the  manned 
lunar  landing  program. 

The  administration's  request  for  this  Item 
was     |322,a00,CXX).      The  House    authorized 
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$254,400,000.  a  reduction  of  $68,200,000,  con- 
sisting of  t26  million  from  the  Ranger  proj- 
ect, $28,200,000  from  Burvtjfx  Orblter,  and 
$15  million  from  Mariner. 

After  a  review  of  the  Ranger  program  and 
consulting  with  NASA  offlcials,  your  commit- 
tee agrees  with  the  House  that  $26  million 
can  be  reduced  In  Ranger  funds,  and  a  good 
and  adequate  Job  can  still  be  done  by  Ranger 
within  the  remaining  $86  million.  Your 
committee,  however,  stressed  the  fact  that 
this  $25  million  reduction  should  not  b« 
construed  as  lessening  the  need  for  the 
Ranger  program,  since  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  success  of  the  manned  lunar 
landing  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  1  more  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missoiipl-may  proceed. 

Mr.  SYMINGpW<:  Mr>  President.  I 
read  further  frohi  the  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Ne^  Mexico : 

with  respect  to  the  House's  action  of  re- 
ducing by  $28.2  million  the  Surveyor  Orbiter 
project,  your  committee  received  extensive 
testimony  from  NASA  which  mdicated  that 
the  Orblter  program  was  essential  to  the 
Apollo  project  and  would  be  initiated  during 
the  flscal  year  1964  timetable.  Therefore, 
on  this  basis,  your  committee  restored  the 
original  budget  request  for  Orbiter.  but 
worded  the  authorisation  In  such  a  manner 
so  that  this  amount  may  not  be  reprogramed, 
but  must  be  used  for  Surveyor  Orblter  aa 
stated  in  NASA's  flscal  year  1964  budget 
request. 

Your  committee  agreed  with  the  action  of 
the  House,  that  the  $16Bnllllon  reduced  by 
the  House  from  the  Mariner  project  could  be 
properly  deferred. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  expedite  our 
action  on  this  amendment.  I  shall  read 
no  more  of  that  Justification  along  these 
lines  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  the 
committee  staff,  and  which  on  yesterday 
was  put  into  the  Record  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  to 
clarify  the  Record,  I  wish  to  state  that 
a  staff  member  tells  me  that  this  year's 
allocation  in  the  effort  to  put  a  man  on 
the  moon  will  cost  $3,800  million.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  everything  la 
charged  to  this  single  program,  that 
probably  would  be  roughly  correct.  It 
would  be  very  hard,  however,  to  make 
an  exact  allocation  from  the  various 
programs,  which  total  $5,700  million. 
The  figure  I  gave  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  yesterday  is  Just  as 
close — if  we  distribute  the  costs  over  all 
parts  of  the  program,  rather  than  charge 
all  of  them  exclusively  to  this  one 
project. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  would  be  $2,500 
million? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  wish  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  these  amendments.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  cut  this  authoriza- 
tion enough.  Last  March  I  made  a  Sen- 
ate speech  in  which  I  called  attention 
to  the  great  need  to  reduce  the  present 
heavy  burden  of  taxation.  I  said  we 
should  not  vote  a  big  tax  cut,  estimated 


at  $10  billion,  on  top  of  a  deficit  esti- 
mated at  from  $10  to  $12  billion. 

Now  It  is  apparent  that  within  the 
near  future  the  House  is  going  to  send  us 
a  tax  bill  which  will  cut  the  revenue  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  about  $5  billion,  and 
the  following  fiscal  year  about  $5  bil- 
lion— assuming  that  the  Senate  goes 
along  in  a  general  way  with  those  fig- 
ures. So  I  repeat  what  I  said  last 
March:  We  have  a  very  heavy  tax  bur- 
den; it  can,  and  it  should,  be  reduced. 
But  in  reducing  the  tax  burden,  we 
should  also  reduce  all  unnecessary  do- 
mestic spending. 

I  have  read  what  the  experts — both 
pro  and  con — say  about  the  shot  to  the 
moon.  I  frankly  admit  I  am  not  an  ex- 
pert, but  of  this  much  I  am  satisfied: 
This  project  was  started  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Russians  were  going  to 
send  a  man  to  the  moon,  and  that  we 
must  get  a  man  there  first,  and  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  national  prestige  that 
we  do  so  first.  So  we  rush  pellmell  into 
this  authorization  of  imprecedentedly 
large  appropriations. 

It  is  quite  evident  to  me  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  found  the  project  to  be  ut- 
terly impractical,  and  in  addition,  be- 
yond their  capacity.  So,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  send  a  man  to  the  moon,  they 
have  concentrated  on  rockets;  and  final- 
ly they  developed  one  that  could  carry 
a  payload  of  many  tons — far  more  than 
any  we  have  yet  developed  can  carry. 
They  have  a  rocket  with  over  a  million 
pounds  of  thrust;  and  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri — an  exf>ert  In 
this  field — will  say  that  our  most  power- 
ful rocket  has  about  350,000  poimds  of 
thrust.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  believe  ours  has 
a  little  more  than  350,000  pounds  of 
thrust,  but  not  much  more. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

I  looked  into  this  question  last  year,  in 
handling  our  defense  budget,  and  in  de- 
termining what  the  military  said  about 
putting  a  man  on  the  moon.  They  said 
it  has  no  military  value  whatever.  We 
can  shoot  a  missile  to  Russia  in  23  or  24 
minutes;  but  it  takes  4  days  to  send  one 
from  the  moon,  assuming  we  could  send 
one  there,  and  Uien  could  shoot  one  from 
the  moon.  But  it  is  thoroughly  imprac- 
tical to  do  that.  The  daytime  tempera- 
ture on  the  moon  is  212°  or  more — the 
boiling  point;  and  the  nighttime  temper- 
ature is  between  50°  and  60°  below  zero. 
On  the  moon  there  Is  no  atmosphere  for 
a  person  to  breathe.  So  it  Is  utterly  Im- 
practical for  man  to  get  there  and  to 
stay  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we 
ever  got  a  man  there,  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  oxygen  would  make  it  most  dif- 
ficult. If  not  impossible,  for  him  to  re- 
start his  engines. 

We  recall  that  when  Napoleon  was 
planning  to  invade  Great  Britain,  he  said 
he  had  found  three  ways  to  land  an  army 
there,  but  no  way  to  leave. 

We  face  a  similar  problem  in  sending 
a  man  to  the  moon. 

Outstanding  scientists  have  said  they 
see  no  practical,  scientific  value  from  a 
moon  shot.  Furthermore,  the  prestige 
value  has  ceased,  because  the  Russians 
are  not  going  to  send  a  man  there.  No 
military  need  has  ever  existed,  because 


such  a  shot  has  no  military  value.  The 
scientists  say  it  has  little,  if  any,  scien- 
tific value.  So,  Mr.  President,  let  us  cut 
the  authorization  to  the  extent  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  committee  chairman  if  I  may  have 
3  minutes  in  order  to  close  my  presen- 
tation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  have  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
paper  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee which  recommended  the  bill. 
The  paper  shows  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964  the  projects  directly  involved  in 
the  lunar  space  drive  would  cost  $3,200 
million.  Projects  directly  supporting 
the  lunar  effort  would  cost  $400  million. 
Projects  supporting  the  lunar  effort 
which  would  have  been  conducted  for 
other  reasons  would  cost  $200  million. 
So  in  the  1964  program  $3,200  million 
is  directly  involved  and  the  amounts  of 
$400  and  $200  million  would  be 
indirectly  involved.  My  proposal  would 
still  leave  NASA  with  a  huge  sum  of 
money.  I  close  by  saying  that  Stalin 
made  the  statement  that  he  would  drive 
us  to  ruination  in  one  of  two  ways. 
First,  he  would  destroy  us  militarily; 
second,  if  he  did  not  destroy  us  mili- 
tarily, he  would  drive  us  into  a  frenzy  of 
spending  that  would  bring  fiscal  bank- 
ruptcy. We  can  avoid  both,  but  let  us 
not  become  the  victims  of  his  advanced 
prediction,  and  spend  ourselves  into 
destruction. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  committee  system  of  the 
Senate  is  involved  in  this  effort  made 
by  a  distinguished  Senator  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  committee,  who  did  not 
attend  the  hearings,  and  who  could 
know  very  little  about  what  transpired 
in  the  11  full  days  of  hearings  by  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  15  Senators.  The 
committee  brought  out  the  unanimous 
report  which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 
The  amendment  would  completely  nulli- 
fy and  cancel  the  effort  of  15  Senators 
who,  for  11  days,  heard  testimony  that 
filled  more  than  1,100  pages  of  printed 
transcript,  and  who  wrote  a  report  of 
between  300  and  400  printed  pages  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate.  The 
amendment  in  effect  would  hold  that  all 
of  that  effort  was  abortive,  nugatory,  and 
ought  to  be  canceled  and  disregarded 
entirely. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  effort  was  di- 
rected at  some  one  or  two  or  more  par- 
ticular cuts  with  evidence  behind  the 
effort  to  show  that  the  expenditure  sug- 
gested was  too  great,  there  could  be 
merit  in  the  proposal.  But  when  an 
amendment  is  offered  which  would 
knock  out  everything  that  the  commit- 
tee did  in  11  days  of  hearings,  with  all 
the  pain  and  expense  involved,  and  when 
that  effort  comes  from  a  Member  who 
did  not  attend  the  hearings  and  is  not 
a  member  of  the  committee  and  who  has 
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not  been  adYtaed  tay  the  testifyinc  sclen- 
U*U  oa  tHU  highly  technical  subject.  I 
should  not  haw  the  support  of  Senators. 
If  they  bdiefve  in  the  Integrity  of  their 
committee  system,  and  if  they  believe  In 
the  ability  of  a  eommlttee  constituted 
as  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  la  constituted.  That 
committee  consists  of  some  of  the  ablest 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Including  the 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico I  Mr.  AMDnaoH].  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Russill].  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  ICatne  [Mrs.  Smith).  I 
shall  not  mention  the  others,  who  in- 
clude several  ex-Oovemors  who  are  now 
members  of  tbm  eommlttee  and  others  of 
long  experienoa.  Stell  we  say  that  their 
time  was  entirely  wasted,  and  that  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves.  without  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 
later  developed  information  which  came 
Into  the  Senate  eommlttee.  knew  before 
we  ever  started  our  hearings  what  was 
the  proper  answer  to  this  complex  ques- 
tion? I  think  the  question  answers  It- 
self. I  hope  the  Senate  will  repudiate 
the  amendment  by  a  very  conclusive 
majority  vottng  against  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  final  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  HUnols  (Mr.  DnxssM] . 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  9eak  particularly  on  the 
merits  of  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LAnscHzl,  but 
I  believe  the  argument  made  and  the 
thesis  advanced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland  1  Is 
by  all  odds  one  of  the  most  singular  ex- 
pressioos  I  have  ever  heard  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  If  one  took  to  heart  that 
statement  and  accepted  the  principle 
that  the  integrity  of  the  committee  sys- 
tem was  Involved,  it  would  be  like  saying 
that  every  Senator  who  does  not  serve 
upon  that  particular  conunittee  should 
keep  his  mouth  well  shut  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  have  no  imagination. 
no  initiative,  and  no  personal  convic- 
tions with  respect  to  subjects  that  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Time  and  time 
again,  without  being  on  any  particular 
committee.  I  have  undertaken  in  my  own 
right  to  assail  what  has  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Tliat  is  the  prerogative 
of  every  Senator.  The  fact  that  a  Sen- 
ator does  not  serve  on  a  committee  does 
not  mean  that  he  has  not  done  his  home- 
work and  undertaken  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  equities  that  may  be  in- 
volved. I  hope  that  we  never  embrace 
the  philosophy  that  is  here  advanced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Blr.  Lattschk  1 .  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORTON  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  fnxn  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
MxcHntl.  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUeall  was  concluded. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
OtTTCNiMC  ] .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  BartlittI. 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
BuaDicKl,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Cah- 
fomia  IMr.  Englk).  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbricht).  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  IMr.  GrceningI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  IMr.  Hart),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  IMr.  HartkeI,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  1  Mr.  Hay  den  1 .  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr.  Inouye).  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Johnston),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Jordan  1 .  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr.  McNamahaI.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Morsx).  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pastoee).  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathirs), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond  ) .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  YarboroughI  are  absent  on  ofllcial 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kxfau  ver  ) . 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett).  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Bayh].  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston). 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kx- 
FAUVER],  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr  Magnuson)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  BurdickI  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fomia  [Mr.  EIncleI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HrusxaI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr  Beall).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote    yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Smathers)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  ORUENmc]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Hayden).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
CaroUna  (Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy J.     If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 


ator from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastors  1  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  !  Mr.  Thttrmond)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BORouGHl.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
inick). the  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  Marj-land 
IMr.  Be.all).  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Mechem]  are  necessarily 
ahsent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land IMr.  Beall]  is  pmired  with  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dominick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nebra- 
ska IMr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Engle). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

The  positions  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Morton!  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  IMr  Mechem)  has 
been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nav    37.  a.s  follow.s: 
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So  Mr.  Lausche's  amendments  to  the 
committee  amendment  were  rejected. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
:nove  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
uMtion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a-'ioed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
ainondments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  them 

i,t.ated.  ^^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  9. 
line  11,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
••$5,511,520,400"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$5,506,520,400". 

On  page  11,  line  2.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "$747,060,400"  and  hisert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$742,060,400". 

On  page  12,  line  3,  strike  out  "$168.- 
253,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$163- 
253.000". 

Beginning  with  line  23.  page  13,  strike 
out  all  to  and  including  line  8,  page  14. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
( h )  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act.  no  part  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  section  may  be  expended  for 
the  establishment  of  any  electronic  research 
center  or  facility  until  the  Administrator 
ha-s  transmuted  to  the  Congress,  and  the 
Congress  has  approved  by  statute  enacted 
aft*r  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  a  detailed 
Biudy  of  the  need  for.  the  nature  of,  and 
plans  for  such  center  or  facility. 


Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendments. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President,  Is  there 

a  time  limitation?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  Is  proceeding  under  a  time  limi- 
tation. ^  ^ 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  be 
agreeable  to  10  minutes  a  side  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
be  notified  when  I  have  used  10  min- 
utes.   I  will  try  to  close  in  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendments  would  reduce  the  amoxmt 
of  the  bill  by  $5  million.  My  proposal 
provides  that  no  new  electronic  research 
center  shall  be  established  until  the  Ad- 
ministrator sends  to  Congress  a  study 
as  to  the  need  justifying  it  and  Congress 
thereafter  approves  the  study. 

The  $5  million  involves  a  research 
center  for  the  undefined  space  program 
to  take  place  after  we  have  landed  a 
man  on  the  moon.  That  statement  is 
supported  by  the  record.  Considerable 
misgivings  have  been  voiced  about  the 
lunar  mission.  There  are  good  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  My  point 
i.s  that  this  Is  the  nose  under  the  tent — 
$5  million  to  start  a  facility  for  research 
in  a  program  that  will  follow  the  lunar 
landing. 

The  Space  Administration  is  not  oper- 
ating under  an  austere  program.  I  in- 
quired into  the  program  to  aid  students. 
The  program  would  subsidise  scholars 
who  show  promise  in  the  sciences  at  |2,- 


400  a  year,  and  an  additional  amount  for 
dependents  of  the  student.  I  asked  the 
question,  "Do  you  pay  the  subsidy  if  he 
and  his  family  are  well  able  to  pay  that 
expense  themselves?"  The  answer  was, 
•Yes." 

What  right  have  we  to  tax  college  stu- 
dents or  parents  of  college  students  who 
are  sending  their  own  children  to  school 
in  order  to  pay  for  the  education  of  those 
who  are  well  able  to  pay  for  it  them- 
selves? 

There  is  only  one  explanation.  NASA 
has  so  much  money  that,  regardless  of 
its  intentions,  it  cannot  use  it  judiciously. 
Those  students  are  not  even  obligated  to 
serve  this  Nation  for  1  year,  or  3  years, 
or  any  other  period,  such  as  graduates  of 
our  service  schools  are.  There  is  not  a 
line  that  prohibits  them  from  taking  em- 
ployment with  another  government. 
NASA  is  not  operating  under  an  austere 
budget.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  pro- 
gram beyond  the  landing  on  the  moon. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

I  call  attention  to  what  my  amend- 
ments would  do.  They  would  reduce 
by  $5  million  in  two  appropriate  places 
the  figure  provided.  They  would  elimi- 
nate money  for  the  research  center,  and 
provide  that  there  shall  be  no  center 
imtil  the  Administrator  has  provided  a 
study  justifying  it  and  Congress  ap- 
proves it. 

What  is  wrong  with  such  a  provision? 
This  flimsy  proposal  already  has  lan- 
guage in  It  that  before  any  amount  is 
provided  the  agency  must  report  to  the 
committees  of  both  Houses  and  wait  45 
days.  Not  much  will  be  done  for  a  while. 
anyway.  If  this  Is  so  important,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  Administrator  can- 
not justify  it  and  bring  a  measure  to  Con- 
gress in  time;  but  at  least  we  should 
know  what  is  being  done. 

I  now  jrleld  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
there  are  no  criteria  in  the  bill  for  the 
selection  of  those  who  are  to  be  sent  on 
to  higher  education,  and  that  this  is  to 
be  done  solely  at  the  will  of  unknown 
individuals  somewhere  in  NASA? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct.  While 
I  regard  that  as  a  very  important  point, 
my  amendments  do  not  deal  with  the 
educational  program.  I  merely  speak  of 
It  as  an  illustration  that  we  are  piling 
more  money  on  a  man's  desk  than  any 
human  being  can  judiciously  spend;  and 
it  is  wrong. 

I  am  concerned  with  what  happens  in 
outer  space.  I  should  like  to  see  progress 
there.  But  I  am  also  concerned  with 
who  is  to  control  the  earth.  We  have 
not  made  the  progress  in  aviation  that 
we  ought  to  have  made. 

Certain  sections  of  our  national  de- 
fense are  literally  being  starved,  so  far 
as  advances  are  concerned.  Without  a 
specific  showing  and  justification,  to 
start  a  center  that  will  continue  to  grow, 
without  having  a  direct  finding  as  to 
the  wisdcxn  and  need  for  it,  in  my  judg- 
ment is  folly. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  CURTIS.  If  I  may  insert  some 
material  into  the  Record,  I  shall  then 
be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  Inquired  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  a  breakdown  of  the 
budget.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  question  and  reply  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  E>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  question 
and  answer  were  order  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Question.  I  would  like  to  know  the  total 
overall  budget  of  NASA,  how  much  oX  It 
involves  the  far  outer  space?  I  know  It 
would  be  hard  to  define  and  hard  to  sepa- 
rate, but  any  idea  that  they  can  get  and 
how  much  of  it  Involves  a  closer  outer  space 
where  we  have  a  more  immediate  problem  in 
defense. 

Answer.  The  total  NASA  budget  tor  fiscal 
year  1964  Is  S5,712  million.    Of  this,  $3,758.2 
million  Is  being  requested  for  manned  space 
flight;   $836.7  million  is  being  requested  few 
space   sciences;    $140.7   million   is   being  re- 
quested   for    applications;    $597.2    million    is 
being  requested  for  advanced  research   and 
technology;    and  $379.2  million  is  being  re- 
quested  for  tracking  and   data  acquisition. 
Manned   space   flight:   The   manned  space 
flight  program  Includes  two  principal  flight 
projects.  Gemini  and  Apollo,  the  supjxjrtlng 
launch  vehicle  and  propulsion  develoiMnent 
effort,  space  medicine  and  operational  sup- 
port   activities.     Funding    for    the    Gemini 
project  amounts  to  $335.3  million.     In  addi- 
tion, there   is  approximately  $30  million  of 
operational    activities    and    supporting    re- 
search   and    technology    directly    related    to 
Gemini.     The    principal    objectives    of    the 
Gemini  project  are  to  fly  two  men  In  earth 
orbit  for  periods  up  to  2  weeks  and  to  rendez- 
vous   the    Gemini    capsule    with    an    Agena 
launch  vehicle  stage  in  earth  orbit.    The  in- 
formation   and    flight    experience    obtained 
from  these  experiments  will  be  directly  ap- 
plicable to  the  more  advanced  Apollo  project 
as  well  as  being  applicable  to  future  manned 
scientific  and  military  operations  in  space. 

The  remaining  $3,393  million  in  the 
manned  space  flight  program  is  devoted  to 
developing  the  Apollo  spacecraft.  Its  launch 
vehicles  and  rocket  motors,  constructing  the 
necessary  facilities  and  conducting  the  sup- 
porting research  and  technology  and  opera- 
tional activities  related  to  Apollo.  Although 
the  Apollo  space  vehicle  system  is  being  de- 
signed to  land  two  men  on  the  moon  to  ex- 
plore the  lunar  surface  and  to  return  them 
safely  to  earth,  the  Apollo  project  wlU  pro- 
vide a  great  deal  of  technology  and  operating 
experience  that  is  essential  to  advance  this 
Nation's  capability  for  manned  flight  in  low 
earth  orbit.  For  example,  all  of  the  flight 
and  operational  testing,  the  Apollo  space 
vehicle  system  will  be  done  in  low  earth 
orbit.  During  these  fllghU,  which  checkout 
the  spacecraft  and  launch  vehicle  systems, 
much  new  data  will  be  obtained  on  the  en- 
durance of  man  to  weightlessness  and  space 
flight  environment  during  lengthy  periods 
of  flight  and  new  information  will  be  gath- 
ered relating  to  operational  techniques  of 
spacecraft  systems  in  space.  These  observa- 
tions will  Include  such  things  as  guidance 
and  control,  additional  rendezvous  experi- 
ments, exposure  to  long  periods  of  weight- 
lessness, evaluation  of  the  radiation  and 
micrometerold  hazards  and  determination  of 
the  protection  required  for  them.  Thus, 
during  the  course  of  developing  the  Apollo 
manned  lunar  space  vehicle  system,  much 
information  will  be  gathered  and  new  data 
generated  that  will  be  directly  applicable  to 
the  design  and  development  of  future  scien- 
tific and  military  manned  spacecraft  for 
operation  In  low  earth  orbit. 

Space  sciences:  Space  sciences  involve  the 
exploration  of  space  near  the  earth,  the 
depths  of  space  at  great  distances  from  the 
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flaxtb,  th«  moon,  and  the  nearby  planpia  h;. 
unniAnneil  *p«c«  vehicle  syBtema. 

The  research  conducted  by  flight*  near 
the  earth  encompew  geophyslce,  aatronomy. 
and  bloeclencee.  Funding  in  the  geophysics 
and  astronomy  area  amounte  to  1233  6  mil- 
lion and  In  the  bloeclence  area  Ml  3  million 
Oeophyalca  relates  to  the  characterlatlca  of 
the  earth  and  the  nearby  space  around  It. 
Aatronomy  relates  to  observation  of  the  sun 
and  the  charting  of  the  stars  with  orbiting 
obaervatorles.  The  bloeclence  area  deals 
principally  with  the  flight  of  biological  ex- 
periments In  earth  orbit  and  the  observation 
of  the  efTects  of  radiation  and  weightless- 
ness on  biological  specimens.  Additional  In- 
formation in  thsas  arsas  Is  indeed  vital  to 
future  manned  spaee  operations  in  that 
knowledge  of  tiM  eBTtronment  of  space  In 
which  the  systsna  are  to  operate  for  long 
periods  of  time  Is  essential  to  the  proper  de- 
sign of  the  spae*  system 

The  area  of  lunar  and  planetary  explora- 
tion deals  with  ttM  aiploratlon  of  Interplane- 
tary space  and  the  obtaining  of  additional 
knowledge  about  the  moon  and  the  nearby 
planets.  Funding  In  this  area  amounts  to 
t331  4  million.  This  program  provides  vari- 
ous types  of  Information.  The  observations 
made  include  those  of  radiation  and  mlcro- 
meteorold  huMrds  out  beyond  the  radiation 
belt.  Such  data  are  important  to  future 
manned  flight  beyond  the  radiation  belts 
The  obaerratlons  of  the  moon's  surface  will 
provide  data  essential  to  the  development  of 
the  Apollo  »"f""<«H  lunar  landing  vehicle. 
Further,  the  Infonnatlon  gathered  about  the 
moon  and  nearby  planets  and  the  environ- 
ment of  space  In  addition  to  being  of  great 
value  to  the  sclantiflo  community  will  assist 
greatly  In  better  understanding  the  earth  on 
which  we  live. 

Other  portions  of  the  space  sciences  pro- 
gram Include  launcb  vehicle  development, 
facility  training  and  reeearch  grants,  and 
the  construction  of  facilities.  The  launch 
vehicle  development  funding  Is  used  for  the 
development  of  Improved  launch  vehicles  for 
satellites  and  space  probes.  The  major  por- 
tion of  the  vehicle  development  funding  is 
to  be  used  In  developing  the  new  Centaur 
launch  vehicle  which  will  utilize  high-en- 
ergy liquid  hydrogen  as  a  fuel.  Facility 
training  and  research  grants  relates  to  funds 
utilized  to  provide  the  facilities  and  the 
support  to  train  scientists  and  engineers 
neceesary  to  support  this  country's  future 
efforts  In  space.  The  construction  of  facili- 
ties supports  all  of  the  programs  In  the  space 
sciences  area. 

Applications:  Applications  Includes  the 
meteorological  and  communication  satellite 
effort.  The  funds  being  requeeted  for  me- 
teorological satellltee  amounts  to  »73  I  mil- 
lion, thoae  for  oooomunlcatlons  satellites 
amounts  to  $55.S  million,  and  other  activi- 
ties and  construction  of  facilities  amounts 
to  $11.8  million.  The  meteorologlCHl  satel- 
lltee are  flown  at  altitudes  of  400-600  miles. 
The  Echo  communications  satellite  will  or- 
bit the  earth  at  an  altitude  of  about  600 
miles,  the  Relay  satellite  flies  at  the  Inter- 
mediate altitudes  of  S.OOO-d.OOO  miles,  and 
the  Syncom  satellite  will  be  launched  into  a 
syncronous  orbit  at  an  altitude  of  2:2.300 
miles. 

Advanced  ressarch  and  technology  Ad- 
vanced research  and  technology  Includes  re- 
search in  the  areas  of  aeronautics  and  the 
space  technologies.  The  space  technology 
effort  covers  a  broad  spectrun\  of  technical 
areas  In  whlcb  new  knowledge  is  being  de- 
veloped for  future  operations  in  space,  In 
near  earth  orbit,  lunar  flight  and  planetary 
missions.  It  Includes  reeearch  In  the  areas 
of  spacepower  to  develop  new  techniques 
for  efllclently  obtaining  power  fur  long  pe- 
riods of  time  In  space;  space  vehicle  systems 
to  develop  new  techniques  for  the  design 
and  fabrication  of  spacecraft  and  launch 
vehicles;    electrosklcs  systenis    in    which   the 


Kiiidaiice.  nrtvigaiiuu  and  conununlcatlons 
technology  U  advanced,  human  factor  sys- 
tems in  which  area  Information  Is  obtained 
on  the  most  efficient  design  of  the  space- 
craft to  accommodate  the  requirements  of 
man.  niiclear  electric  systenw  and  nuclear 
HickeLs  to  develop  the  technulonv  of  utiliz- 
ing nuclear  energy  for  future  space  mis- 
sions, and  chenilcal  prupulhlon  to  develop 
Information  that  will  lead  to  more  effective 
utilization  of  chemical  r<H  keus  in  the  launch 
vehicles  of  the  future  The  $597  J  million 
requested  for  advancetl  resc;irch  and  tech- 
nology supportJ?  the  effort  in  these  several 
areas 

Like  most  re.^'arch,  this  work  is  r.ot  e:»sily 
compartmentetl  Uuo  that  rel.iied  to  luture 
operations  In  near  earth  orbit  and  that  re- 
lated to  operations  in  deep  sp.ice  Rathor 
the  effort  In  adviuiced  resewrh  and  tech- 
nology la  directed  toward  de\  eloping  new 
knowledge  that  l.s  appHc.ible  in  widely  '.  ar- 
rled  types  of  m.uined  and  unni:\nned  space 
vehicles  of  the  future. 

Tracking  and  data  acqul.sltlon  That  por- 
tion of  the  NAbA  resources  devoted  to  track- 
ing and  data  acquisition  are  utilized  to 
provide  the  worldwide  -systems  of  NAy.\ 
tracking  and  data  acqul.sltlon  Ftatlons 
These  statloius  are  required  to  communicate 
with,  to  command  and  U>  receive  data  from 
the  satellites  and  spare  pr'>be3  that  NASA 
launches  NASA  has  three  worldwide  track- 
ing and  data  ac<iul8ltlon  networks  One  Is 
the  manned  space  RiRht  net  which  was  u.sed 
m  the  Mercury  nights  and  which  will  be 
used  for  the  Oemlnl  and  .^poUo  earth  or- 
bital nights  The  second  is  the  Mlnltrack 
net  utilized  for  the  tracking  and  acquisition 
of  data  from  the  various  earth  satellites 
Finally,  there  are  three  stations  In  the  deep 
space  net  which  are  utiU/.ed  to  ct)mmuni- 
cate  with  the  lunar  and  planetary  prot)e8 

The  $379  2  million  budgeted  lor  tracking 
and  data  acquisition  in  fiscal  year  1964  Is 
intended  to  maintain  and  operate  the.se  net- 
works and  to  accommodate  the  exp.mdmg 
N.ASA  night   program 

Mr  CURTIS.  ALso,  at  my  request,  the 
staff  of  the  committ^'e  asked  the  Air 
Force  to  let  us  know  what  it^^ms  in  this 
propciial  had  a  direct  beannK  on  the  Air 
Force  and  defense.  I  agree  that  the  time 
for  answering  was  rather  short.  The 
reply  is  disappointint?,  in  that  it  does  not 
deal  with  specific  item.s,  but  it  contains 
some  infoi-mation  which  may  be  of  help, 
aiid  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  lollows: 

DeP\«TMrNT    OF    THE    .AlR    F"RCE. 

Wa3htr:gtiJ'i.  AuijU'^t   7.  1963 
Hon    Clinton  P    Andcr-son. 
C'lairman.    Cummittfi'   on    Acunautical   and 
Space  Sciences.  U  S    Sruntr 

VvKR  Mr  Chairman  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  >f  July  26  1963  which  requests 
Depirtment  of  the  .Mr  F'-rre  comment  on  the 
military  worth  of  items  in  the  NA.SA  Ilscal 
year  1»64  budget 

The  Air  Force  ha^  followed  the  N.\.^.\  pro- 
gram with  great  interest  since  the  e.stabllsh- 
ment  of  the  Agency  and  hivs  continuously 
looked  tor  ways  to  apply  Air  Force  abi:!'!e« 
and  resources  to  assist  NASA  In  the  monu- 
mental task  of  space  exploration  for  the  .ul- 
vancement  of  science  and  for  the  presuge  of 
the  Nation  We  are  proud  of  the  significant 
ct->ntrlbutions  we  have  m  ide  to  the  e.\tra<.)rdl- 
nary  record  of  accompliihment  of  the  N.\.SA 

Our  participation  with  N.^SA  In  the  fur- 
tlierance  of  national  objectives  In  space  hxs 
been  tem}>ered  by  our  constant  awareness 
that  the  prime  ci>ncern  of  the  Air  Force  is 
national  security  Accordingly,  we  have  been 
e\er  alert  to  the  possible  military  bypnxlucts 


of  the  NASA  program  This  does  not  imply 
that  we  have  not  earnestly  Joined  in  the  wish 
that  space  might  be  preserved  for  scientific 
and  commercial  purp<^«e«,  but  reflects  our 
conclusion  that  we  cannot  neglect  the  poten- 
tial military  applications  of  space  In  the  face 
of  the  uncertainty  concerning  the  Russian 
Intent  to  seek  mllit-ary  advanti*ge  In  space 

In  otu-  8e.T.rch  for  military  benefits  which 
the  Defense  Dep.vrtment  might  derive  from 
the  NAi^.^  program,  we  have  found  there  are 
in. my  technical  are;is  wherein  advances  by 
e.ther  agency  will  t)enent  b<uh  It  Is  par- 
ticularly cle«r  that  the  broad  underlying  ba.se 
of  technology  being  produced  by  the  NA.SA 
will  substantially  benefit  military  space  pro- 
tjram.''  In  this  connection,  a  major  task  fac- 
l!itr  N.^.s.\  and  the  Air  Force  Is  to  strengthen 
the  tcchinques  fwr  effective  exchange  of  in- 
formation resulting  from  our  respective  ef- 
foila  We  feel  that  excellent  pre>gre6s  is  bc- 
IriR  made  in  this  vital  exchar.ge  through  such 
inechanlsnus  as  the  Aeronautics  and  Astro- 
nautics CfMirdlnatlng  Board,  and  the  Gemini 
ppfgram  Planning  Bos\rd.  as  well  as  through 
les-s  formal  but  highly  pnxluctive  day-to-day 
contacts  between  NASA  and  Air  Force  man- 
.igenal  and  technical  people  The  effectlve- 
nes.s  of  tills  c<-H)rclinatlon  will  heavily  In- 
fluence the  significance  of  the  technological 
.idvances  achieved  by  NASA  to  the  develop- 
ment of  future   national  security. 

With  regard  to  specific  NASA  programs, 
our  review  ha.s  not  yielded  an  explicit  figure 
of  merit  for  their  present  or  fvUure  direct 
«)r  indirect  value  to  national  security.  How- 
ever, we  observe  that  these  progranis,  as  a 
group,  have  little  direct  application  to  mili- 
tary activities  There  are  a  few  exceptions, 
a  notable  one  being  the  meteorological  satel- 
lites program.  Information  from  this  pro- 
griun  can  be  of  considerable  value  to  military 
air  oF>eratlons.  and  promises  to  be  a  useful 
adjunct  to  future  military  missions  wliich 
m<iy  lnv(ilve  reconnaissance  and  precl.'^ion 
recovery   from  orbit 

A  considerable  number  tif  Uie  NA.SA  pro- 
grams, while  lacking  direct  military  value, 
do  have  aspects  of  potential  significance  to 
future  national  security  For  ex.imple,  the 
rendezvous  portions  of  the  Ocminl  and 
Apollo  [)roKruins  promise  to  pre  Mc  informa- 
tion which  will  facilitate  the  ilevelopment 
of  vehicles  to  arconipllsh  mil  t.iry  musslons 
of  Interception,  InspecthMi  and  capture  or 
neutralization  of  unidentified  or  unfriendly 
satellites  These  same  programs  undoubt- 
edly Will  contribute  additUjiial  knowledge  on 
mans  ability  to  perform  In  space  under  con- 
ditions somewhat  like  those  which  may  be 
anticipated  during  military  space  ml-sslons 
Similar  potential  military  value  exists  In 
other  NASA  protjrams.  such  as  aerospace 
medicine,  blo.sclence.  communication  satel- 
lites, space  vehicle  systems,  and  space  power, 
to  mention  a  few  Although  we  can  assert 
that  these  Individual  progran\s  have  poten- 
tial significance  to  fvilure  national  security, 
we  find  no  straUhtforward  way  of  assigning 
a  meaningful  measure  to  this  quality 

Our  a.-sessment  of  the  NASA  pn'grams 
m  the  light  of  your  questions  h.\s  strength- 
ened our  conviction  that  the  potential  J< mt 
value  of  the  NA.S.A  and  L>elense  Department 
programs  can  be  more  fully  realized  by  closer 
collaboration  In  llie  early  conceptual  phases. 
U^  Insure  that  the  objectives  of  each  agency 
are  cleiu-ly  recognised  at  each  successive 
.•-tage  of  pri>grarn  evolution.  Our  point  Is 
Illustrated  by  our  recent  experience  In  de- 
veloping experiments  to  be  sponsored  by  the 
Defense  Department  on  the  Gemini  flights 
AltlioUKlx  the  concerted  Joint  effort,  under 
the  guid.mce  of  the  Gemini  program  plan- 
ning board  has  been  fruitful.  It  has  become 
obviinis  tliat  an  earlier  beginning  of  Inten- 
sive collaboration  might  well  have  allowed 
greater  results.  Looking  to  the  future,  we 
hope  to  apply  this  leswjn  In  the  establish- 
ment of  an  orbital  space  station  program 
We  view  a  spiice  station  as  an  essential  pre- 
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limlnary  to  an  operational  space  defense 
f,ystom,  and  as  a  valuable  source  of  experi- 
ence which  win  apply  to  NASA  objectives. 
A^  this  program  Is  in  the  early  conceptual 
ph  ise,  we  think  it  possible  to  begin  now 
t,,  fully  exploit  Its  high  potential  to  serve 
both  civilian  and  military  needs.  As  you 
Know,  the  Defense  Department  has  propcwed 
to  NASA  tliat  there  be  collaboration  In 
studies  leading  to  the  definition  of  the  space 
Eliition   program. 

To  keep  the  military  worth  of  the  NASA 
program  In  true  perspective,  one  must  recog- 
nize the  fundamental  difference  In  the  mis- 
sion and  objectives  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  NASA.  This  difference  was  wisely 
acknowledged  by  the  Congress  In  the  Space 
Act  of  1958,  wherein  the  Jurisdiction  over 
space  developments  having  to  do  with  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  Is  reserved  to 
the  Defense  Department.  Although  this  dif- 
ference certainly  does  not  obscure  the  basic 
similarity  of  the  military  and  civilian  space 
programs.  It  engenders  In  our  programs  a 
number  of  unique  characteristics,  which  de- 
rive from  time-tested  precepts  of  military 
operations.  Military  space  vehicles  must  be 
cap«ible  of  quick  reaction;  they  must  be  de- 
pendable, versatile,  and  susceptible  to  posi- 
tive control;  they  must  have  high  surviva- 
bility and  effectiveness  In  hostile  environ- 
ments Their  supporting  systems,  such  as 
communications,  must  meet  stringent  stand- 
ards of  reliability,  survivability,  and  secu- 
rity. Military  science  la  competitive,  and  we 
cannot  be  satisfied  to  rely  too  heavily  upon 
indirect  or  partial  measures  to  achieve  our 
ends.  Tlius,  while  the  Air  Force  recognizes, 
welcomes,  and  seeks  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  military  worth  of  the  NASA  program, 
we  fire  striving  to  pursue  a  concurrent  mili- 
tary program  in  concert  with  the  NASA  pro- 
gram, which  will  assure  the  preservation  of 
national  security  in  the  space  age. 

The  Air  Force  appreciates  the  opportunity 
to  comment  on  this  subject.  If  we  may  be 
of  further  assistance,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  on  me. 

Sincerely, 

Brockway  McMillan, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
ent program  of  NASA  is  draining  the 
manpower  of  the  country  away  from  pri- 
vate enterprise.  It  is  diflficult  for  a  col- 
lege or  university  to  get  an  instructor. 
Why  make  the  situation  worse? 

If  Senators  have  any  doubt  about  the 
amount  of  money  being  spent  for  these 
programs  I  invite  their  attention  to  pages 
166  and  209  of  part  1  of  the  hearings. 
There  I  asked  to  have  provided  a  list 
of  grants  and  contracts  with  educational 
institutions,  broken  down  by  States.  The 
list  goes  on,  page  after  page,  for  some 
49  papes. 

I  say  that  we  will  serve  the  NASA  pro- 
Kiam  if  we  exercise  a  httle  restraint. 
We  will  honor  the  astronauts  if  we  save 
for  their  children  a  solvent  country.  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  my  feeling  of  pride  for 
what  has  been  accomplished.  There  is 
a  need  for  the  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered. 

Two  years  ago  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  message  set  as  the 
objective  in  this  decade  the  lunar  land- 
int4. 

This  is  for  a  program  beyond  that,  for 
$5  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes,  and  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  If  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator's  amendments,  they 
merely  permit  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  apply  to  the  post-lunar  landing 
project  the  same  criteria  which  we  cus- 
tomarily apply  in  conjunction  with  public 
works  projects;  first  an  authorization 
is  obtained,  and  then  it  is  necessary  to 
come  back  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Hearings  are  held,  and  some  de- 
liberation is  had.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator's  amendments  correctly,  that  is 
what  he  would  have  prescribed  in  con- 
nection with  this  project.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  wish  to  be  fair 
to  the  committee,  particularly  to  the 
very  able  chairman  who  presided  over 
the  hearings.  There  were  hearings. 
Many  things  were  involved  in  one  bill. 
It  is  a  bill  for  $5  or  $6  billion.  Therefore 
not  too  much  attention  could  be  given 
to  this  particular  item.  The  committee 
voted  on  this  item  and  turned  it  down. 
All  I  am  asking  is  that  we  take  time  and 
require  a  showing  of  need.  First,  an 
authorization  act  must  be  passed.  Many 
problems  arise  in  connection  with  build- 
ing Government  laboratories.  Many 
persons  become  Government  employees, 
and  they  want  to  perpetuate  their  jobs. 
They  look  for  more  jobs  when  they  have 
accomplished  their  first  mission.  We 
find  this  to  be  true  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy  now.  Laboratories  which  have 
accomplished  their  mission  are  seeking 

new  missions.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  myself  30  sec- 
onds. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  marked  portion 
of  the  report  at  page  3,  where  the  com- 
mittee admonishes  against  so  much  in- 
house  research  and  deals  with  the  use 
of  the  contractual  method  of  private 
enterprise. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  committee  also  expressed  considerable 
interest  in  the  relationships  between  the  In- 
house  capabilities  being  created  by  the  NASA 
as  contrasted  with  contractual  arrangements 
with  other  agencies  and  private  enterprise. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  NASA  laboratory  and  re- 
search and  development  facilities,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  to  NASA  that  great  care 
be  used  in  the  future  before  approving  ad- 
ditional new  Government  facilities  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  such  facilities  are 
already  in  existence  and  have  served  a  use- 
ful purpose,  but  now  face  serious  problems 
concerning  their  futtire  utilization  by  the 
Nation.  The  committee  further  recommends 
that  NASA  examine  existing  research  and  de- 
velopment facilities  regardless  of  whether 
privately  or  governmentally  owned  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  use  cannot  be  made 
of  such  facilities  prior  to  any  future  au- 
thorisation requests  for  new  facilities. 

While  the  committee  recognizes  that  NASA 
has  made  use  of  private  enterprise  exten- 
sively, the  expanding  capability  of  private 
organizations  should  be  given  full  cognizance 
in  attempting  to  accomplish  NASA  objec- 
tives in  the  research  and  development  field. 
It  feels  that  this  Nation  can  little  afford 
large  Investments  of  funds  in  duplicating 
facilities. 

Considering  the  long-range  aspects  of  the 
space   program   the    committee    believes   the 


best  interests  of  the  Nation  will  be  served 
by  placing  vFith  Industry  as  much  of  the 
research  and  development  as  possible,  for  it 
is  private  Industry,  In  the  final  analysis, 
which  must  produce  the  end  product. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton!. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  shall  be  very 
brief  on  these  particular  amendments. 

First,  I  should  like  to  express  agree- 
ment with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  about  the  importance  of 
keeping  as  much  research  and  develop- 
ment as  possible  in  the  private  economy. 

In  building  railroad  cars,  the  bolsters 
and  couplers  and  blocks  are  all  sent  to  a 
carbuilding  shop,  where  the  freight  car 
itself  is  assembled.  The  same  is  true 
in  the  building  of  automobiles.  Wheels, 
carburetors,  and  engines  are  all  sent 
to  an  assembly  plant,  where  they  are 
assembled  into  the  body. 

The  same  procedure  is  used  in  the 
electronics  field  we  are  discussing. 
However,  these  electronic  parts  built  all 
over  the  Nation  must  have  very  high 
reliability.  If  there  is  no  central  point 
to  investigate  reliability  and  manage  the 
research  required  to  develop  electronic 
components  of  high  reliability,  then  we 
are  not  following  normal  American  busi- 
ne.ss  practice. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  more  thing 
with  respect  to  this  subject.  We  have 
been  extremely  fortunate  and  success- 
ful with  the  flights  we  have  made  and 
with  the  equipment  used  incident  to  the 
activities  of  our  astronauts. 

None  of  us  would  want  to  curtail  any- 
thing related  to  a  full  test  of  the  elec- 
tronic equipment  they  use.  No  one 
would  want  to  be  responsible  for  the 
sad  loss  of  some  of  these  men  who  con- 
sistently risk  their  lives  to  further  our 
position  in  space.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  fully  support  the  decision  of  the 
committee  in  this  connection,  and  can- 
not agree  with  my  able  and  distinguished 
friend  from  Nebraska  with  respect  to  his 
amendments. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  4  minutes 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
item  under  discussion,  which  is  really  a 
central  laboratory  for  electronics  con- 
nected with  the  space  program,  attracted 
my  attention  first  in  connection  with 
the  electronic  programs  cormected  with 
the  military  program,  which,  incident- 
ally, has  been  a  program  of  vast  conse- 
quence for  years,  as  we  all  know,  requir- 
ing many  laboratories  and  programs. 
Today,  we  sp>ent  most  of  the  day  hearing 
the  Directors  of  Los  Alamos  and  Liver - 
more  installations  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  testify  about  some  of  their 
problems.  The  laboratory  we  are  dis- 
cussing is  not  far  removed  from  the  de- 
fense program.  I  have  not  heard  any- 
thing said  about  the  defense  program 
being  stalled.  I  believe  it  has  a  pretty 
good  supply  of  fimds  for  essential  re- 
search. The  laboratory  we  are  discuss- 
ing would  serve  the  space  program, 
which  is  in  addition  to  the  defense  pro- 
gram, but  the  laboratory  would  also  sup- 
port at  least  a  part  of  the  program  for 
the  Apollo  lunar  program. 
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I  became  interested  In  this  program 
early  because  a  part  of  the  program  Ls 
located  in  my  area  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly some  of  the  manufacturing  and 
some  of  the  testing.  I  wrote  to  a  very 
able  young  man  who  has  a  high  position 
in  the  electronics  field.  I  have  known 
him  personally  since  he  was  a  boy.  I 
wrote  to  him  about  the  need  for  addi- 
tional laboratories  in  the  space  field.  I 
received  from  him  a  frank  and  full  re- 
sponse, and  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
reading  two  or  three  sentences  from  his 
letter. 

He  Is  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
private  testing  laboratories  in  the  Na- 
Uon.    He 


The  extsttng  brCMUl  tMa«  of  electronic*  re- 
•earch  U  un<Writsnf1ebly  defeiue-ortented 
and  not  epao  oriented.  Aleo,  most  milltaxy 
centers  are  tMAvUy  Involved  In  defense  elec- 
tronics. If  Um  new  spsce  electronics  work 
Is  sdded  directly  to  this  base,  it  might  be 
forced  to  take  a  lesser  priority  than  the  de- 
fense waric  The  need  for  centralizing  this 
work  Is  as  important  as  the  need  to  central- 
ise propulsion  was  not  too  many  years  ago 

We  know  the  great  need  for  concen- 
trating electrode  propulsion  of  our  mis- 
siles, the  larger  ones  and  the  smaller 
ones,  partictilarly  because  that  is  where 
Russia  got  ahead  of  us. 

This  highly  capable  man.  engaged  In 
work  In  a  prhrate  laboratory.  likens  our 
present  sitiiation  on  the  space  program — 
not  only  the  lunar  program,  but  the  space 
program  of  the  future,  as  it  pertains  to 
defense  and  otherwise — to  what  we 
needed  in  the  complicated  electronics 
field  In  the  defense  progrcmi  only  a  few 
years  ago. 

I  am  not  interested  in  the  location  of 
the  laboratories.  What  I  am  interested 
in  is  the  neceaaity  of  the  program.  With- 
out question  It  must  move  forward. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  RacoRo  a  letter  which 
I  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  un- 
der date  of  July  29.  1963.  and  a  reply 
from  Mr.  Harold  Brown.  Ertrector  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering,  dated 
Augtist  1,  1903. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
oao,  as  follows: 

U  S    Sen.*te. 
July  29.  1963 
The  Honorable   Robkkt   S    McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defente. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkab  Mb.  aBcazTAST  During  the  recent 
markup  of  NASA's  budget  request  for  fiscal 
1904.  a  question  arose  as  to  the  future  use- 
fulness of  an  electronics  facility  to  be  lo- 
cated In  the  Oreater  Boston  area 

The  point  was  raised  that  It  might  be 
wise  to  look  upon  this  new  laboratory  with 
a  little  broader  perspective  than  Just  a  lab- 
oratory to  Implement  NASA's  electronic 
needs. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  perhaps  this  facili- 
ty, together  with  the  Oovernment,  Industry. 
and  educational  environment  In  this  area, 
could,  in  the  future,  with  the  proper  co- 
ordination between  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's electronic  capabtlltlee  and  NASA's 
electronic  capabilities,  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  entire  Oovernment  opera- 
tions In  the  field  of  electronics  research  and 
development  and  serve  an  extremely  useful 
purpose  In  the  future  for  military  space  as 
well  as  civilian  space  programs. 

The  oommltts*  felt  that  this  point  was 
Important  enough  to  request  Department  of 


Defense  cotnment  as  to  whether  It  feels  that 
such  a  complex  could  prove  extremely  use- 
ful to  the  military  and  defense  needs  In 
electronics  In  the  future,  as  well  as  NASA's 
needs 

I  would  therefore,  like  to  have  such  com- 
ment by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  an 
answer  as  expeditiously  as  possible  In  order 
that  It  would  be  available  to  the  commit- 
tee In  connectl(jn  with  the  deliberation  of 
NA.'^.\'s  19M  request  In  the  Senate 

Sincerely. 

Clinton  P    .Anderson 
Chatrrnan    Cornrnittrr  on  .4''»-u»i(iiif rr-cii 

and  Spare  Scifnre'i 


DrPAHTMrNT  OK  DFfv.ssr 
Waihington    D  C     Auguit  1    196^ 
Hon    Clinto.s  P    ANoemsoN. 
V  S    Senatf. 
Waintngton,  D  C 

Dkak  Senat'>«  Anderson  Thiiiilc  you  for 
your  letter  dated  Jiilv  29  1963  ofTerlng  us 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  useful- 
ness of  N.^SA's  proposed  electronics  research 
facility  to  our  defense  military  electronics 
re.search  and  development  effort 

In  considering  the  poeslblUty  we  have  re- 
viewed the  electronic  research  and  develop- 
ment facilities  and  technical  restiurces  cur- 
rently available  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  adequacy  of  this  existing 
capability  to  advance  electronics  technology 
and  develop  new  devices  and  systems  needed 
to  meet  the  demands  of  our  current  and 
foreseen  military  space  and  weap^jns  systems 
program  requirements 

At  present  there  are  a  number  of  labo- 
ratories, both  within  the  military  services 
and  nonprofit  institutions  outside  the  De- 
fense E>epartment,  actively  engaged  In  elec- 
tronic research  and  development  While 
these  re«5urces  are  considered  adequate  t<i 
support  the  Department's  needs  In  the  elec- 
tronic research  and  development  area.  It  Is 
recognized  that  NASA  has  a  very  major  re- 
quirement for  the  most  advanced  kind  of 
electronic  technology  In  their  civilian  space 
programs  It  is  ala<j  recognized  that  a  sub- 
stantial pttrt  of  these  electronic  technical  re- 
quirements are  very  .similar  to  thijse  Involved 
In  our  own  military  space  and  other  mili- 
tary systems  developments  Accordingly,  we 
would  expect  that  much  of  the  research  car- 
ried forward  by  N.\SA  In  the  proposed  fa- 
cility could  serve  a  useful  purpo&e  for  the 
Department  of  Defense 
Sincerely, 

Harold  Brown. 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
ffxneering 

Mr.  ANDEIRSON.  Mr  Presidt- nt,  after 
consultation  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
if  he  is  agreeable  to  yielding  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  back  tlie  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr  Mc- 
OovERN  in  the  chair ' .  All  time  has  been 
yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CuR-nsl  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  (when  his  name  was 
called*.  I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  PEARSON  (when  his  name  was 
csJled>.  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Junior 
Senator    from   New    Mexico    (Mr.    M«- 


CHKMl.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  say  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcaJl  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPRHEY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  ( Mr.  Bartlett  I , 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicKl,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
IMr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon  I.  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  EllenderI.  the  Senator  from 
California  IMr.  EngleI.  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  GrueningI. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart  I. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  HartkeI, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  InouyeI, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  McNamaraI.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  MoRsil.  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore].  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [  Mr.  Russell  I . 
are  necessarily  absent;  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond  1. 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
borough  1  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh].  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Kefauver  I , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.sent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  EllenderI.  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Engle),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  GrueningI,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  HartkeI. 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr  InouyeI. 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Johnston),  the  Senator  nom  Tennessee 
( Mr.  Keeauver  1 .  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson  I  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  McNamaraI,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robertson],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
( Mr.  Smathers  1 .  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborouch] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Bartlett  I  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  IMr.  DominickI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr.  Bayh]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  HruskaI.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  vote   "yea.  " 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson  1 ,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  DominickI, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrus- 
kaI. the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall),  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [  Mr.  Mechem  I  are  necessarily  absent. 
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The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young  ]  is  delayed  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  DoMiNicK  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Bartlett]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
bra.'^ka  (Mr.  Hruska)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  BayhI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 

Tlie  positions  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  IMr.  Pearson]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mechem]  have 
been    previously    announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21, 
nay.s  45.  as  follows: 

|No.  131  Leg  1 
TEAS— 21 


Allott 

Goldwater 

Morton 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Javlts 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Cast' 

Jordan, Idaho 

Scott 

Curtis 

Keating 

Simpson 

DlrkSfU 

Lausche 

Tower 

Kong 

Miller 

NAYS    -45 

Williams,  Del. 

A'.kcn 

Hayden 

Muskle 

At'.clcrson 

Hill 

Nelson 

B'.ble 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Brcw.stpr 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Bvrd.  W    Va 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Church 

Kuchel 

Randolph 

Cl.^ik 

Long,  Lb 

Rlblcoff 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Saltonstall 

Cotton 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

rViuglas 

McGee 

Stennls 

EHStlHiid 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Edmondson 

Metcalf 

Talmadge 

Krvm 

Monroney 

Williams.  N.J. 

Gore 

Mosa 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 34 

B.irlletl 

Hart 

Mechem 

Bavh 

Hartke 

Morse 

Beall 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Hurdirk 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Byrd.  Va 

Johnston 

Robertson 

C;iniion 

Jordan,  N  C 

Rusaell 

Carlson 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Donilnlck 

Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Ellcnder 

Long.  Mo. 

Yarborough 

KiifUe 

Magnuson 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

FulbrlRht 

McGovern 

C;n;(>nlnK 

McNamara 

So  the  amendments  offered  by  Mr. 
CiRTis  to  the  committee  amendment 
were  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern in  the  chair).  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  18 
of  the  committee  amendment,  between 
lines  13  and  14,  it  Is  proposed  to  insert 
the    following  new  section: 

Sec  7  In  the  event  that  the  United  States 
enter  Into  any  agreement  or  agreements  with 
any  other  country  or  countries  for  the  co- 
openitlve  exploration  of  space  or  other  aero- 
nautical and  space  research  and  activities 
for  peaceful  purposes,  or  that  the  United 
States  agree  to  participate  In  any  Joint 
venture  for  the  cooperative  exploration  of 
space  or  other  aeronautical  and  space  re- 
J^earch  and  activities  for  peaceful  purposes 
through  the  United  Nations  or  any  other 
international  body,  the  Administrator  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  obligate  and  expend 
funds,  appropriated  pursuant  to  authoriza- 
tion given  by  this  Act,  for  such  cooperative 
programs    on    a    basis    of    matching    funds 


equally  with  any  other  cooperating  country, 
except  that  in  no  event  shall  the  aggregate 
of  the  funds  obligated  or  expended  under 
this  section  for  any  such  program  exceed 
the  funds  exi>ended  by  that  other  cooi>erat- 
ing  country  which  makes  the  greatest  ex- 
penditure for  such  program. 

On  page  18,  line  14,  strike  "Sec.  7." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  8.". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  so  much  of  the  time  available  to 
me  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  is  to  implement  the  pol- 
icy requirement  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958,  which  In 
title  2,  section  205,  under  the  heading 
"International  Cooperation,"  reads  as 
follows : 

The  Administration,  under  the  foreign 
policy  guidance  of  the  President,  may  en- 
gage In  a  program  of  International  coopera- 
tion In  work  done  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
and  In  the  peaceful  application  of  the  results 
thereof,  pursuant  to  agreement.s  made  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

The  act  already  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  promote  international  coopera- 
tion in  outer  space.  We  now  have 
reached  a  point  which  may  be  a  break 
In  what  hitherto  has  been  the  intransi- 
gent opposition  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
any  adequate  cooperation  in  outer  space. 

No  doubt  many  Senators  read  this 
morning,  in  the  Washington  Post,  an 
article,  under  the  byline  of  Howard 
Simons,  entitled  "United  States,  Russia 
May  Join  in  Moon  Effort."  The  article 
states  that  word  has  been  sent  indirectly 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  United 
States  is  interested  in  following  up  the 
Soviet  suggestion  that  can  lead  to  a 
joint  United  States-Soviet  effort  to  send 
men  to  the  moon.  This  was  disclosed 
yesterday  by  the  able  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  when  he  released  to 
the  press  a  letter  from  James  E.  Webb, 
Administrator  of  NASA,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  from  Sir  Bernard  Lovell,  at  the 
Jodrell  Bank  and  Experimental  Station, 
in  Britain,  making  the  suggestion  re- 
ferred to  in  the  article  published  this 
moiTiing  in  the  Washington  Post. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  exchange  of  letters  between  Dr. 
Lovell  and  Mr.  Webb  be  printed  at  this 
F>oint  in  the  Record,  in  connection  with 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration. 
Wastiington,  D.C,  August  ^,  1963. 
SiK  Bernard  Lovell, 

Jodrell    Bank.   Experimental   Station,   Lower 
Withington.  Macclesfield.  Cheshire,  Eng- 
land. 
Dear  Sir  Bernard:  In  Dr.  Drydens  absence 
on  vacation.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
most  Interesting  account  of  your  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  contained  In  your  letter  of 
July  23.     We  In  NASA  are  very  glad  to  have 
the   benefit    of   your   observations   and    your 
thoughts  with  regard  to  the  future  interests 
of     Soviet     scientists.     Your     report     of     a 
U.S.S.R.  plan  to  orbit  a  manned  astronomi- 
cal  platform    Is   Interesting   In    the    light    of 


ovir  own  project  for  an  unmanned  orbiting 
astronomical  observatory;  a  comparison  of 
results  could  be  Interesting. 

It  is  most  encouraging  that  you  have  been 
able  to  work  out  cooperative  programs  cover- 
ing certain  Interests  In  radio  and  optical 
astronomy.  With  regard  to  space  research 
and  exploration,  as  you  know,  our  present 
relationships  with  the  Soviet  Union  have 
developed  directly  from  the  correspondence 
between  President  Kennedy  and  Chairman 
Khrushchev  on  specific  possibilities  of  coop- 
eration in  this  field.  Dr.  Dryden's  discus- 
sions with  Academician  Blagonravov  over  the 
past  year  or  so  have  followed  within  this 
framework.  There  Is  already  a  current 
agreement  between  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  NASA  which  represents  the  first 
fruit  of  these  early  efforts. 

Accordingly,  If  the  Soviet  Academy  Is  in- 
deed Interested  In  the  matters  you  describe 
in  your  letter,  we  will  look  forward  to  the 
possibility  of  further  explorations  by  Dr. 
Dryden  and  Academician  Blagonravov  as  to 
their  views  and  desires.  I  will  discuss  this 
with  Dr.  Dryden  on  his  return.  I  asstire  you 
that  there  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a 
strong  desire  on  our  own  part  to  maximize 
the  areas  of  cooperation  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  fullest 
possible  participation  by  other  countries. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  E.  Webb, 

AdTTiinisifrafor. 


University  of  Manchester. 

July  23.  19C3. 
Dr.    H.   Dryden, 
NASA  Headquarters, 
Washington,  D.C. 
United  States  of  America 

Dear  Dr.  Dryden:  Prom  June  23  until 
July  15.  I  was  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
guest  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  During 
this  time  I  was  taken  to  the  major  Soviet 
optical  and  radio  observatories  and  to  the 
deep  space  tracking  network — a  station 
which  hai  not  so  far  been  seen  by  Western 
eyes  or  by  many  Soviet  scientists  so  I  was 
told.  I  mention  this  at  the  beginning  of 
this  letter  because  it  does  seem  to  underline 
the  apparently  genuine  desire  of  the  Academy 
to  extend   its  cooperation  with   the  West. 

At  the  request  of  the  president  of  the 
Academy  (Academician  M.  V.  Keldyah  i .  I 
had  two  meetings  with  hlra  and  his  senior 
advisers  before  and  after  the  visit  to  the 
deep  space  facility  because  he  asked  me  to 
consider  what  form  of  cooperation  might  be 
possible  between  that  facility  and  Jodrell 
Bank.  These  consultations  seem  to  me  to 
have  been  outstandingly  successful  In  their 
promi.se  of  immediate  cooperation  and  It  is 
my  desire  to  acquaint  you  with  these  ar- 
rangements, and  further  to  draw  your  at- 
tention to  an  Issue  raised  by  the  president 
of  the  Academy  in  connection  with  the  lunar 
space  program.  Under  (1)  I  outline  the 
proposals  for  cooperation  as  far  as  Jodrell 
Bank  is  concerned,  and  under  (2)  I  convey 
a  request  from  the  president  of  the  Academy 
on  which  you  may  decide  to  take  further 
action. 

( 1 )  The  deep  space  tracking  station,  which 
Is  In  the  Crimea,  is  by  far  the  most  lavishly 
equipped  of  the  Soviet  radio  observatories. 
It  contains  three  separate  but  Identical  com- 
pletely steerable  parabololdal  systems  each 
with  an  equivalent  aperture  of  about  150 
feet.  One  Is  associated  with  a  powerful 
transmitter,  used  to  command  the  space 
probes.  (This  Is  the  equipment  with  which 
the  Soviets  have  carried  out  their  planetary 
radar  work  on  Venus,  Mars,  and  Mercury.) 
The  other  two  are  receiving  stations  and  the 
associated  equipment  Is  of  the  highest 
standard  using  masers  and  cooled  para- 
metric amplifiers  together  with  compre- 
hensive recording  equipment.  The  coopera- 
tive prngrnms  which  I  have  negotiated  with 
the  .Astronomical  Council*  of  the  U.S.SJl. 
and  which  h-tve  been  agreed  with  President 
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KmlAjmh.  and  with  Academician  Kotclnlkoff 
(th*  dlraotor  of  Um  Institute  of  Radio  Tech- 
nlcs  and  Bl«etronlea.  rwponalble  for  the 
CrttoMm  station)  ar«  aa  follows : 

(a)  ComUiMd  studies  with  the  Crimean 
and  Jodrell  Bank  telescopes  of  the  Bare  star 
radio  emission,  tofsther  with  an  extension 
of  the  slmultanaons  optical  observations  to 
other  SoTlet  olMSfratorles  (I  have  already 
cooperated  with  the  observatory  at  Buraken 
In  this  work). 

(b)  The  Initiation  of  blstatic  radar  obser- 
vations of  the  planeU  Venus.  Mars.  Mercury. 
Involving  transmission  In  the  Crimea  and  re- 
ception   at  JodrsII   Bank,   and   vice   versa. 

(c)  Simultaneous  use  of  the  Crimean  and 
Jodrell  Bank  talascopes  In  the  study  of  the 
angular  dlamatars  and  structure  of  the  radio 
sources.  This  would  Increase  our  present 
baseline.  an<l  benoe  our  resolution  by  60 
times. 

(d)  The  extension  of  our  cooperative  work 
with  the  SovleC  Union  in  the  traclLlng  of  their 
lunar  and  deep  space  probes.  The  discussions 
under  this  heading  were  more  difficult  than 
(a),  (b),  and  (e)  but  my  impreeslon  Is  (1) 
that  a  real  effort  wUl  be  made  to  provide  us 
with  earlier  and  more  complete  Information 
about  the  details  of  the  probe,  ( 11 )  that  quite 
■eiious  consideration  la  now  being  given  to 
our  offer  to  aceommodate  a  small  number  of 
Soviet  scientists  at  Jodrell  Bank  In  connec- 
tion with  these  programs  (a  precedent  was 
set  in  June  IMl  when  two  Soviet  scientists 
came  to  Jodrell  Bank  to  search  for  the  sig- 
nals from  the  Venvu  probe ) 

(3)  During  the  course  of  these  talks  the 
President  of  the  Academy  gave  me  a  good 
deal  of  Information  about  the  Soviet  space 
programs  much  of  which  surprised  me  con- 
siderably. There  has  obviously  been  much 
discussion  within  the  Academy  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  program  but  I  believe  that  at 
the  present  time  theee  discussions  have  re- 
sulted In  the  following; 

(a)  A  determination  to  perfect  the  rende- 
Tous  technlqtie  with  an  Immediate  aim 
(perhaps  1966-66)  of  establishing  a  manned 
space  platform  for  astronomical  observations 
at  a  height  of  150-300  miles.  The  duty  pe- 
riod of  the  astronomers  on  this  platform  is 
envisaged  as  5-7  days  with  Immediate  return 
to  earth  If  lethal  solar  radiation  seems  prob- 
able. 

(b)  Continuation  of  the  plans  to  Imple- 
ment the  eslstlng  programs  on  the  Instru- 
mental exploration  of  the  Moon.  Venus  and 
Mars.  I  think  It  can  be  assumed  that  appa- 
ratus Is  now  In  process  of  assembly  for  the 
attempt  to  make  a  soft  landing  of  instru- 
ments on  the  lunar  surface,  and  that  the 
launching  will  be  made  In  a  matter  of 
months. 

(c)  The  rejection  (at  least  for  the  time 
being)  of  the  plans  for  the  manned  lunar 
landing.    The  President  gave  three  reasons 

(I)  Soviet  scientists  could  see  no  Immedi- 
ate solution  to  the  problem  of  protecting  the 
cosmonauts  from  the  lethal  effects  of  in- 
tense solar  outbursts. 

(II)  No  economically  practical  solution 
eould  be  seen  of  launching  sufficient  material 
on  the  moon  for  a  useful  manned  exercise 
with  reasonable  guarantee  of  safe  return  to 
earth. 

(III)  The  Academy  la  convinced  that  the 
sclentmc  problems  Involved  In  the  lunar 
exploration  can  be  solved  more  cheaply  and 
quickly  by  their  unmanned,  Instrumented. 
lunar  program. 

In  the  subaequent  discussion  I  told  the 
President  that,  personally.  I  did  not  agree 
with  this  ■■susiiiiciiit  since  I  believed  that 
the  human  hraln  was  essential  to  the  effi- 
cient solution  of  the  problems  presented  by 
the  lunar  surface.  He  replied  that  the 
manned  project  might  be  revived  If  prog- 
ress in  the  next  few  years  gave  hope  of  a 
solution  of  their  problems,  and  that  he  be- 
lieved the  appropriate  procedure  would  be  to 
formulate  the  task  on  an  Internatfonal  basis. 


He  slated  that  the  Academy  believed  that  the 
time  was  now  appropriate  for  scientists  to 
formulate  on  an  International  basis  (a)  the 
reasons  why  It  Is  desirable  to  engage  in  the 
manned  lunar  enterprise  and  (b)  to  draw  up 
a  list  of  scientific  tasks  which  a  man  on 
the  moon  could  deal  with  which  could  not 
be  solved  by  Instniments  alone.  The  Acad- 
emy regarded  this  Initial  step  aa  the  first  and 
most  vital  In  any  plan  for  proceeding  on  an 
International  basi.*; 

I  promised  the  President  of  the  Academy 
that  I  would  convey  his  views  to  the  appro- 
priate authorities  In  the  United  Kingdom 
and  United  States  of  America  and  this  letter, 
which  I  am  also  sending  to  Lord  Hailshum, 
Is  in  discharge  of  my  proml.se  Academlcliin 
Ambartaumian  who  was  also  present  at  these 
conversations  agreed  to  take  some  initial 
steps  with  the  International  Astronomlcnl 
Union  of  which  he  Is  President. 
Yours  sincerely, 

A    B    LOVELL. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  puriwrt  of  the  cor- 
respondence is  that  this  eminent  British 
scientist  has  written  to  Mr.  Webb  that 
he  believes  the  Russians  are  now  in  a 
mood  to  cooperate  in  the  exploration  of 
outer  space,  in  general;  and,  in  particu- 
lar, in  connection  with  a  trip  to  the 
moon. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  thinking  of  the 
famous  lyric  of  Cole  Porter's  in  the  well- 
known  song,  "Just  One  of  Those 
Things": 

A  trip  to  the  moon  on  gossamer  wings, 
Just  one  of  those  things. 

And  the  following  lyric  that  the  whole 
thing  was  too  hot  not  to  cool  down. 

So  I  hope  that  by  means  of  my  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment, 
there  csui  be  provided  a  congre.ssional  ex- 
pression of  the  intent  to  implement  the 
policy  declared  by  the  act  from  which  I 
have  Just  read. 

In  order  to  fiw?hieve  this  congressional 
indication  of  attitude — which  is  all  my 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment would  do — I  proix)se  that  in  the 
event  the  United  States  enters  into  an 
agreement  with  other  countries  for  the 
cooperative  exploration  of  outer  space  or 
in  the  event  the  United  States  agrees  to 
participate  in  any  Joint  venture  for  co- 
operative exploration  of  outer  space  for 
peaceful  purposes,  through  the  United 
Nations  or  any  other  international  body, 
the  Administrator  of  the  program  is  au- 
thorized— not  required — to  obligate  and 
expend  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  given  by  this  act.  for 
such  cooperative  programs,  on  a  basis 
of  matching  funds  equally  with  other 
cooperating  countries,  except  that  in  no 
event  shall  the  aggregate  of  the  funds 
obligated  and  expended  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  such  program  exceed  the 
funds  expended  by  the  other  cooperating 
country  which  makes  the  greatest  ex- 
penditure for  such  a  program. 

In  other  words,  this  Is  an  expression  of 
a  congressional  intent  and  willingness  to 
match  funds — dollar  for  dollar — with  the 
Russians,  in  a  joint  venture  to  reach  the 
moon,  or  in  any  other  joint  venture  into 
outer  space. 

I  repeat  that  my  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  would  make 
somewhat  more  specific  what  already  is 
provided  in  the  act.  I  repeat  that  there 
is  nothing  mandatory  about  this  provi- 
sion; It  will  be  only  discretionary. 


I  believe  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  would 
make  a  very  real  contribution  to  efforts 
the  President  has  been  making  ever  since 
his  inauguration  to  persuade  the  Rus- 
sians to  go  along  with  the  peaceful  de- 
velopment of  outer  space. 

If  this  effort  were  successful,  we  would 
be  able  to  get  away  from  what  I  con- 
sider one  of  the  most  Immature  atti- 
tudes by  both  Russia  and  our  country — 
namely,  in  efTect,  that  this  is  a  college 
football  game,  or  perhaps  a  high-school 
cross-country  race — an  eflfort  to  see  who 
can  reach  the  moon  first;  and  we  seem 
to  be  taking  the  position  that  if  we  ex- 
pend $20  billion  or  $30  billion,  we  shall 
be  able  to  reach  the  moon  first. 

However,  Mr.  President,  when  we  do 
place  a  man  on  the  moon,  of  what  help 
Will  that  be  to  us?  I  wish  I  knew.  Fur- 
thermore, how  many  billions  of  dollars  of 
our  treasury  will  be  taken  by  this  pres- 
tige venture  away  from  domestic  pro- 
grams most  desperately  needed  by  our 
economy? 

I  wish  I  knew  how  many  billions  of 
treasure  would  be  taken  away  from  do- 
mestic programs  so  desperately  needed 
for  our  economy  in  order  to  carry  on 
this  prestige  venture.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  with  whom 
I  have  discussed  the  subject,  will  find  it 
in  his  heart  to  accept  the  amendment. 
I  have  told  him  that  I  shall  not  press  it 
to  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  If  he  will  not 
accept  the  ajnendment,  it  will  go  down 
the  drain.  I  believe  the  amendment  is 
a  contribution  to  international  good  will 
and  an  indication  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  as  interested  as 
anyone  else  to  place  the  moonbeam  busi- 
ness on  a  sensible  basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. I  appreciate  the  kindness  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  In  saying 
that  he  hoped  I  would  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  accept  the  sunendment.  Unfortu- 
nately. I  cannot  do  so.  In  the  first  place, 
the  amendment  would  bring  us  into  the 
field  of  foreign  relations.  While  I  do 
not  say  that  at  times  we  should  not  enter 
into  the  field  of  foreign  relations.  I 
would  have  felt  better  if  the  proposal 
had  come  to  us  from  some  committee 
such  as  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, which  has  responsibility  in  that 
field. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment,  it 
would  limit  the  authority  that  the  NASA 
presently  has  with  respect  to  the  manner 
In  which  it  carries  out  Its  International 
cooperation  The  present  authority  of 
NASA  in  this  area  is  derived  from  section 
205  of  the  Space  Act  of  1958,  which 
states: 

The  NASA,  under  the  foreign  policy  guid- 
ance of  the  President,  may  engage  In  a  pro- 
gram of  International  cooperation  in  work 
done  pursuant  to  this  act.  and  In  the  peace- 
ful application  of  the  resulU  thereof,  pur- 
suant to  agreemenu  made  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

This  amendment  would  require  NASA 
to  expend  funds  on  a  dollar-for-dollar 
basis  with  other  countries  for  coopera- 
tive exploration   and  peaceful  uses  of 
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space  and  would  limit  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  spent  by  the  other  country  mak- 
ing the  biggest  expenditure. 

Mr.  President,  NASA,  at  the  present 
time,  enters  Into  a«rreement  with  other 
countries  for  joint  activities  only  in  con- 
nection with  activities  that  the  United 
States  would  carry  on  anyway  In  con- 
nection with  its  requirements  to  carry 
out  our  national  civilian  space  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
Inadvertently  made  a  mistake  which  he 
will  wish  to  correct.  The  amendment 
would  not  require  anyone  to  do  anything. 
It  would  merely  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator to  act  if  he  wanted  to  do  certain 
things.  There  is  nothing  mandatory  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  Administra- 
tor of  NASA  should  decide  that  he  would 
go  Into  that  sort  of  program,  he  would 
have  to  do  It  on  the  basis  stated.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that 
he  would  not  be  obligated  to  go  into  the 
program,  but  if  he  does,  he  must  do  so 
on  the  basis  of  $1  of  American  money 
for  each  dollar  of  foreign  money. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further?  L 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  previously  said  to 
the  Senator,  If  he  objects  to  that  part  of 
the  amendment,  I  would  be  glad  to  strike 
out  that  language.  I  thought  it  was  a 
sensible  restriction  on  the  Administrator 
so  that  we  would  not  be  required  to  pay 
for  the  whole  project. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Fiankly.  that  is  not 
the  only  language  that  bothers  me.  The 
thing  that  bothers  me  most  is  that  the 
piovision  of  the  amendment  would  put 
us  into  the  field  of  foreign  relations  on 
this  question.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  not  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  is  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  i-equirements  of  that 
committee  In  this  regard.  I  would  feel 
much  better  If  the  subject  were  handled 
by  that  committee. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  I  undertsand 
that  under  present  law  the  President 
could  do  what  is  proposed  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  but  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would 
make  It  possible  for  the  Administrator  to 
act  without  coming  to  the  Senate  or 
without  the  authority  of  the  President. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  hope  I  did  not 
misread  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  would  stiU  desire 
to  have  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  make  the  determination.  Of 
cour.se.  we  still  must  make  the  distinction 
bciwci'n  formal  treaties  and  less  formal 
( xecutive  agreements. 

To  the  extent  that  other  countries  con- 
tnbute  to  the  joint  venture,  this  repre- 
sents a  savings  to  the  United  States  be- 
cau.se  they  would  have  to  bear  this  ex- 
pon.se  even  though  the  other  countries 
did  not  participate. 


Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  United 
States  is  the  only  country  of  allied  na- 
tions which  is  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
a  major  effort  toward  the  conquest  of 
space.  What  this  amendment  would  do, 
would  be  to  cut  off  the  joint  ventures 
now  being  carried  on  since  other  coun- 
tries could  not  possibly  match  the  funds 
expended  by  this  country  in  cormection 
with  the  launching  of  satellites. 

While  other  countries  can  bear  some 
expense  with  respect  to  the  payload  re- 
quirements and,  In  fact,  are  now  bearing 
such  expenses,  they  could  not  possibly 
match  the  total  funds  required  to  suc- 
cessfully launch  satellites.  Therefore, 
instead  of  costing  NASA  less  money,  this 
amendment  would  actually  require  the 
United  States  to  spend  more  money,  in- 
asmuch as  the  joint  pix)grams  now  being 
carried  out  with  foreign  nations  are  pro- 
grams which  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  United  States  in  order  to  get  the 
necessary  scientific  data  to  carry  out  our 
country's  civilian  space  program.  It 
would  simply  mean  that  this  country 
would  have  to  not  only  pay  the  costs  of 
launching  the  satellites,  but  would  have 
to  pay  the  costs  of  the  payload  which  are 
now,  in  many  cases,  being  funded  en- 
tirely by  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is 
carrying  out  a  strong  national  civilian 
space  program.  In  being  In  a  position 
to  take  on  such  a  formidable  task,  the 
United  States  is  literally  carrying  the 
flag  of  the  Western  World  into  space.  I 
would  hate  to  see  an  amendment 
adopted  which  would  first,  not  accom- 
plish any  savings  insofar  as  our  civilian 
space  program  is  concerned;  and,  sec- 
ond, would  cause  a  breach  In  the  rela- 
tionship presently  existing  between  our 
country  and  our  allied  friends. 

Therefore,  much  as  I  regret  to  do  so 
because  of  my  admiration  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  and  my  longtime 
friendship  with  him,  I  am  forced  to  op- 
pose his  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Tower]. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
little  puzzled  to  hear  my  good  friend 
from  Pennsylvania,  whom  I  have  always 
regarded  as  one  of  the  fine  intellectuals 
in  our  body,  criticize  the  moon  race 
merely  as  a  prestige  matter,  and  one 
in  which  we  might  not  realize  any  prac- 
tical result.  I  believe  it  is  important 
for  us  to  engage  in  basic  research,  even 
if  it  should  mean  going  to  the  moon.  I 
point  out  further  that  many  scientific 
experiments  have  been  conducted  that 
had  no  immediate  foreseeable  useful  re- 
sults, but  later  developed  into  valuable 
contributions  to  our  civilization.  The 
ancient  Greeks  not  only  discovered  but 
demonstrated  the  principle  of  the  steam 
turbine,  but  it  was  not  until  2,000  years 
later  that  the  principle  was  put  into 
practical  use. 

With  the  quickening  of  the  pace  of 
the  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to 
the  technology  of  production  and  prac- 
tical utility,  we  might  realize  a  practical 
use  from  the  venture  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing much  sooner  than  we  expect. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  encouraged  me 
to  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  REConn  a 


statement  I  had  written  and  which  I  had 
hoped  to  use,  but  until  now  I  never  found 
an  appropriate  place  to  use  it.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Why  Gk)  to  the  Moon?" 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why   Go  to  the  Moon? 

It  has  been  more  than  2  years  since  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  recommended  that  the  Nation 
commit  itself  to  the  goal  of  sending  explor- 
ers to  the  moon  before  this  decade  is  out. 

Twice  already — during  the  legislative 
process  in  1961  and  1962 — Congress  has  care- 
fully examined  the  reasons  for  this  national 
commitment  and  has  fully  endorsed  it. 

Throughout  the  paat  year  the  people  of 
the  country  have  discussed  and  debated  the 
manned  lunar  exploration  goal  from  every 
conceivable  angle. 

This  year,  also,  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  have  again  held  extensive  hear- 
ings and  weighed  the  soundness  of  every 
argument,  pro  and  con. 

Let  me  briefly  list  the  familiar  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  lunar  landing  goal  as  they 
have  evolved  In  this  2-year  debate,  and  as 
they  have  stood  the  acid  test  of  2  years  of 
public  scrutiny: 

We  are  undertaking  to  do,  not  what  Is  easy, 
but  what  is  hard,  because  this  is  the  way 
wo  will  develop  the  space  slcills  and  the  space 
power  the  Nation  naust  have  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  consistent  with  good  manage- 
ment of  our  resources. 

No  single  space  project  in  this  period  will 
be  more  impressive  to  mankind,  or  more 
important  for  the  long-run  exploration  of 
space. 

Going  to  the  moon  means  mastery  of  space 
rendezvous  techniques,  which  are  essential 
to  any  nation's  ability  to  operate  effectively 
in  space  for  any  purp>ose,  and  of  utmost  im- 
portance for  possible  military  missions  In 
space. 

Going  to  the  moon  means  learning  to  pro- 
tect our  astronauts  against  the  multiple  haz- 
ards of  the  space  environment  during  long 
flights  lasting  from  days  to  weeks  to  months. 

Going  to  the  moon  means  building  new 
ground  facilities  to  match  the  scale  of  the 
giant  Saturn  V  rockets.  It  means  new  ad- 
vances in  space  tracking  and  communica- 
tions. 

Going  to  the  moon,  in  short,  is  building 
the  foundations  of  American  space  power  to 
meet   any   and   all  national  needs  in   space. 

Our  lunar  accomplishments  will  add  to  the 
prestige  we  need  at  the  negotiating  table  in 
these  times  of  peril.  Not  only  shall  we  add 
greatly  to  our  defense  potential  in  space,  but 
we  will  give  the  world  convincing  evidence 
that  we  mean  to  lead,  not  trail,  in  this  pro- 
foundly important  new  area  of  human 
endeavor. 

In  stressing  Project  Apollo,  we  are  not 
neglecting  other  opportunities  In  space. 

We  have  a  balanced  national  space  pro- 
gram 

We  are  making  significant  investments  in 
scientific  satellites,  orbiting  observatories, 
and  lunar  and  planetary  probes.  We  have 
very  active  programs  to  develop  a  nuclear 
rocket,  electrical  propulsion,  and  all  the 
knowledge  and  know-how  we  shall  need  for 
the  more  difficult  space  missions  of  the  next 
decade. 

We  are  not  engaged  in  a  crash  program 
We  ha\e  a  good  start  on  the  way  to  the 
moon  and  we  have  5  years  and  more  to  meet 
our  goal. 

We  have  nothing  to  gain,  and  much  to 
lose,  if  we  should  slacken  our  effort  and  dis- 
sipate the  momentum  we  have  built  up. 

After  2  years  of  debate,  after  the  highly 
successful  demonKtratlon  of  our  growing 
competence  in  manned  space  flight  In  Proj- 
ect Mercury,   it    Is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
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mmrm  our  MMtoali  b^ltaf  In  Uie  mAnncd 
lunar  •xplar»Uoo  foai  and  to  urge  tbat  tbli 
undartaklng  mor*  forwmrd  to  iU  rapid  and 
happy  conclualron. 

Beyond  tha  moon  program,  there  are  even 
greater  challengM  for  thla  pioneering  effort 
In  apace.  By  carrying  through  wtth  our 
lunar  program.  «•  ahould  be  ready  to  forge 
ahead  with  th«  eb*U«ngea  that  wlU  aMur- 
edly  confront  ua  beyond  the  moon. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  the  statement  he  has 
made. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  w4d<"^"«^^  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire within  (he  limitations  given  to  me. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  a 
very  gwd  lawyer.  His  lawyer  has  writ- 
ten an  excellent  brief  in  a  bad  cause. 
In  order  to  make  It  crystal  clear  that 
the  amendment  could  not  in  any  way 
handicap  the  United  States  in  some  ef- 
fort which  might  some  day  be  made  with 
our  allies  to  go  to  the  moon  on  a  cooper- 
ative basis  under  which  we.  of  course. 
would  have  to  pick  up  the  major  part  of 
the  tab.  I  now  modify  my  amendment 
by  striking  out  the  last  four  lines  and 
inserting  a  period  after  the  phrase  'other 
cooperating  country." 

The  net  result  would  be  that  the  argu- 
ment my  friend's  excellent  lawyer  sug- 
gested that  the  proposal  might  get  us 
Into  trouble  with  our  allies  will  no  longer 
prevail. 

As  I  believe  everyone  knows,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  United  States  to  join 
with  the  Russians— and  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations,  if  that  seems 
wise — in  a  Joint  venture  in  outer  space, 
the  tab  for  which  would  have  to  be 
picked  up  equally  by  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Russians. 

So  far  as  the  foreign  policy  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  con- 
cerned, the  amendment  goes  no  further, 
in  my  Judgment,  than  the  policy  pro- 
vision in  the  Act  pursuant  to  which  the 
authorisation  bill  would  be  enacted,  ex- 
cept in  the  one  respect  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  fttnn  Massachusetts.  If  the 
amendment  were  adopted,  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  Administrator — who.  of 
course,  acts  under  the  policy  guidance 
of  the  President — to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Russians,  or  through  the 
United  Nations,  for  the  cooperative  ex- 
ploration ot  outer  space.  Immediately 
after  the  test  ban  treaty  has  come  back 
from  Russia  without  a  single  Senator 
having  been  a  member  of  the  delegation 
which  negotiated  It,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  Senator,  on  the  basis  of  nothing 
more  than  a  few  backdoor  conversations 
and  conferences  with  Senators  before 
they  went  to  Moscow,  would  think  that 
any  kind  of  agreement  these  days  would 
receive  the  approval  of  the  Senate  be- 
fore the  President  negotiated  such  an 
agreement. 

Such  prior  approval  really  would  be 
In  derogation  of  the  normal  executive 
powers  of  the  President.  Of  course,  any 
agreement — ^which  would  have  to  be 
placed  In  the  form  of  a  treaty— which 
might  result  from  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  would  of  necessity 
have  to  come  to  the  Senate  for  its  ad- 
vice and  consent.    That  would  happen 


after  the  treaty  was  negotiated,  and  not 
before. 

So  I  respectfully  submit  that  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  should  be 
agreed  to. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  de- 
sire any  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  had  to  answer 
the  telephone,  so  I  left  the  Chamber 
I  mentioned  to  the  Senator  that  I  wished 
to  be  heard  on  the  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  very  desirable.  I  did 
not  hear  the  modiflcation  which  the 
Senator  made. 

Mr.  CLARK  Becau.so  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and  his  able 
adviser  raised  what  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  rather  odd  objection,  that  this 
amendment  might  make  it  Impossible 
for  us  to  join  with  our  poor  allies  in  the 
exploration  of  outer  space.  I  struck  the 
last  four  lines  of  the  amendment,  to  re- 
move that  objection. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  seems  to  me  that 
exploration  of  the  possibilities  of  inter- 
national cooperation  in  these  efforts  is 
to  be  desired.  It  is  surely  a  constructive 
thought. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, it  would  not  be  operative  until  an 
agreement  had  been  reached,  which 
agreement  would  have  to  be  negotiated 
by  the  State  Department,  or  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  one  of  his 
officers,  possibly  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  the  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
yielded  by  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thiiUc  the  amend- 
ment has  genuine  merit. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
I  still  have  some  time  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  3  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  stress  what 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  amendment 
which  would  authorize  the  space  Ad- 
ministrator to  act  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility. The  amendment  very  carefully 
states,  "In  the  event  that  the  United 
States  enter  into  any  agreement"  or  "the 
United  States  agree  to  participate." 

This,  of  course,  would  be  a  negotiation 
to  be  conducted  by  the  President  or  by 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  President,  unless  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  a  change  of  heart,  I 
shall  withdraw  the  amendment,  because 
I  would  dislike  to  have  it  voted  down. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
lacking  the  advice  of  an  attorney,  after 
looking  at  the  last  four  lines  of  the 
amendment.  I  invite  attention  to  page 
28  of  part  1  of  the  hearings,  which  shows 
the  international  activities  in  which 
NASA  is  now  engaged. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  able  Sena- 
tor will  withdraw  the  amendment.  I  am 
in  no  position,  on  the  Senate  floor,  with- 
out an  opportunity  to  hold  hearings  or 
to  discuss  it  with  those  familiar  with 
foreign  relations,  to  know  whether  the 
proposal  is  good  or  bad.     Therefore,   I 


hesitate  to  take  a  step  which  might  be 
embarrassing  to  anybody  in  the  State 
Department  or  elsewhere.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  regret 
that  as  much  as  I  would. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  withdraw  the 
amendment.  If  he  thinks  It  is  a  proper 
subject  for  consideration,  I  promise  him 
I  shall  call  the  committee  together  to 
consider  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  his  generous  state- 
ment. He  who  fights  and  runs  away 
will  live  to  fight  another  day. 

I  do  not  believe  in  drafting  legislation 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  Is  true 
that  the  amendment  was  rather  hastily 
drawn.  The  consultation  I  could  have 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  was 
inadequate. 

I  shall  return  to  battle  another  day, 
and  hope  that  not  only  the  committee 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  but 
also  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, so  many  distinguished  members 
of  which  are  now  in  the  Chamber,  will 
look  with  kindness  at  the  thought  be- 
hind the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislativi:  Clerk.  On  page  14, 
line  7.  in  the  committee  amendment,  it 
is  prop>osed  to  insert,  after  the  first  com- 
ma: "or  to  the  location  thereof". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
ne.sota   I  Mr.  McCarthy). 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Anderson  1  a  question. 

There  has  been  discussion,  on  and  off. 
as  to  whether  the  Electronic  Research 
Center  has  been  definitely  assigned  to 
any  one  place  in  the  United  States.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
whether  this  is  still  an  open  question  to 
be  determined,  on  the  basis  of  national 
need  and  the  merits  of  laboratories  in 
various  areas  of  the  country  In  which 
such  a  center  perhaps  should  be  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  This  subject  was 
carefully  considered  by  the  committee. 
There  were  on  the  conunlttee  Senators 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  who 
are  naturally  interested  in  whether  this 
is  an  open  or  closed  question. 

Under  the  language  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  matter  is  entirely  open 
and  that  the  question  of  the  location  is 
and  should  be  referred  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. Therefore,  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  able  Senator  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Miller!  Is.  In  my  opinion,  a  good 
amendment.  We  thought  we  had  draft- 
ed the  language  correctly.  We  drafted  it 
as  carefully  as  we  could.  But  I  think 
we  did  not  draft  the  language  carefully 
enough.  I  think  what  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  suggested  is  appropriate  lan- 
guage. 
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The  matter  of  the  location  of  the  cen- 
ter should  be  brought  back  to  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  if  the  language 
of  the  Senator's  amendment  Is  adopted 
there  can  be  no  question  that  It  will  be. 

An  excellent  argument  can  be  made 
for  facilities  in  the  State  of  California. 
The  minority  whip,  who  comes  from 
California,  has  referred  to  the  great  pos- 
sibilities there  in  discussions  with  me. 

There  is  a  very  fine  area  in  and  around 
Chicago.  Several  persons  from  that 
area  have  referred  several  times  to  ex- 
cellent facilities  existing  in  that  loca- 
tion. 

There  is  a  complex  in  Minnesota  which 
is  distinguished.  There  are  industrial 
facilities  available  as  well. 

There  may  be  many  other  desirable 
locations. 

I  say  to  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  CaseI.  a  faithful  member 
of  the  committee,  that  my  attention  was 
called  to  many  good  situations  in  his 
area,  as  well  as  to  a  situation  in  New 
York  State. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Another  area  was 
called  to  my  attention,  in  addition  to  the 
Boston  area. 

In  the  Boston  area  there  is  a  peculiar 
situation,  with  five  great  institutions 
close  together.  Therefore  it  was  sug- 
gested to  NASA  that  this  would  be  an 
ideal  location.  It  might  well  have 
been — and  I  do  not  deny  it — that  at  one 
time  the  NASA  organization  thought 
only  in  terms  of  Boston. 

Under  the  language  in  the  bill,  the 
NASA  organization  will  be  required  to 
think  more  than  in  terms  of  Boston. 
though  I  am  not  trying  to  eliminate  con- 
sideration of  Boston.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  think  of  other  areas  which  have 
been  suggested,  which  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  all. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator,  if  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  so  far  as  Massa- 
chusetts and  Boston  are  concerned,  about 
which  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  this 
regard,  I  think  both  my  colleague  IMr. 
Kennedy)  and  I  feel  that  we  ought  to 
win  in  a  fair  competition,  as  the  best 
possible  site.  We  believe  we  have  a  good 
site.  In  the  interests  of  eflBclency,  econ- 
omy, and  the  best  research  ];x>ssible.  we 
want  to  have  the  Center  put  where  it 
will  be  most  eflflciently  used. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  take  that 
position;  and  I  feel  very  strongly  about 
it. 

I  wish  to  call  one  thing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
refers  to  the  selection  of  the  site? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  another  amendment.  I  should 
like  to  have  approval  for  the  first  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
which  would  £idd  the  words  "or  to  the 
location  thereof." 


I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. I  hope  the  Senate  can  accept  it 
without  delay. 

I  sun  prepared  to  yield  back  my  re- 
maining time,  if  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
is.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  to  have  it  agreed  to  by 
a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  his  kind  comments,  and  I 
move  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  not  object,  but  before  the  amend- 
ment Is  adopted  I  should  like  to  make 
sure  I  understand  it. 

The  language  would  read: 

Each  such  committee  has  transmitted  to 
the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the  effect 
that  such  committee  has  no  objection  to 
the  establishment  of  such  Center,  or  to  the 
location  thereof. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  another  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  and  ask  to  have  it 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to 
the  committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  14,  in  the  committee  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  word  "study" 
in  line  3,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "by  a  site  selection  board, 
which  study  shall  contain  a  full  evalua- 
tion by  the  board  of  the  various  indus- 
trial-university complex  areas  of  the 
United  States,  including  appropriate 
comments  and  recommendations  from  a 
cross  section  of  the  representatives  of 
industries  and  universities  which  may  be 
served  by  or  may  serve  the  proposed  Cen- 
ter, accompanied  by  the  board's  recom- 
mendation for  the". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
as  it  now  reads  provides  that  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  present  to  the  committees 
on  Astronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  a  detailed 
study  of  the  geographical  location  of  the 
proposed  Center.  I  am  not  sure  this  is 
responsive  to  the  needs  or  desires  of  the 
Senate.  In  looking  through  the  hearings 
on  this  particular  project,  I  came  on 
this  language  at  page  384  of  the  hear- 
ings: 

Senator  Case.  After  this  recommenda- 
tion— 

And,  incidentally,  this  recommenda- 
tion was  as  to  the  establishment  of  that 
Center — 

After  this  recommendation  in  September,  it 
la  my  understanding  from  your  earlier  testi- 
mony that  In  October  you  were  asked  for  a 
site  recommendation. 

Dr.   KXLLET — 

And  he  is  the  head  of  the  electronics 
sjrstems  programs  which  I  am  advised 


would  have  jurisdiction  over  the  elec- 
tronics control  center — 

Dr.  Kelley.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct.  In 
answer  to  the  question  on  what  we  should 
do  about  Implementation  of  our  electronics 
capability,  I  made  the  recommendation  that 
the  best  way  to  carry  this  out  was  with  a 
new  electronic  research  center. 

After  this  was  discussed  and  then  my  mem- 
orandum recommending  this  was  written,  it 
was  early  in  October  that  I  was  asked  where 
I  thought  the  best  location  for  such  a  center 
would  be  if  such  a  center  was  approved  by 
the  administration. 

Senator  Case.  And  your  recommendation 
was  for 

Dr.  Kellet.  For  the  Greater  Boston  area. 

Senator  Case.  That  was  In  October  some- 
time? 

Dr.  Kelley.  That  was  early  October. 

Senator  Case.  Then  you  went  off  on  a  trip 
somewhere,  I  believe. 

Dr.  Kelley.  Well,  there  were  many  discus- 
sions during  that  period  between  about  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  end  of  November. 
I  was  largely  out  of  town  on  a  Ranger  board 
of  Inquiry,  but  when  I  was  In  town,  there 
were  continued  discussions  on  this  particular 
subject  In  which  I  was  involved. 

Then,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page: 

Senator  Case.  And  then  the  authorization 
request  for  the  proposed  site  went  Into  the 
budget  in  December,  as  I  recall  it. 

Dr.  Kelley.  In  the  normal  course  of 
events,  our  budget  is  wrapped  up  in  Decem- 
ber;   yes.  sir. 

Senator  Case.  When  did  the  whole  budget 
go  to  the  Budget  Bxireau? 

Dr.  Kelley.  The  budget  book  goes  into 
print  about  the  latter  part  of  December. 
In  other  words,  there  were  various  sections 
of  the  budget  book,  our  own  research  and 
development  area,  for  example,  electronic 
systems,  that  we  were  doing  the  final  review 
on  in  the  la*ter  part  of  Decemlaer,  before  it 
goes  into  its  f  nal  printing  stage. 

Senator  Case.  In  this  p>artlcular  part  of 
the  budget,  that  Is  the  part  dealing  with  this, 
do  yOu  know  when  that  went  to  the  Budget 
Bureau  or  to  the  printer? 

Dr.  KF3.I.EY.  It  went  at  the  same  time. 

Senator  Case.  And  the  decision  was  made 
by  whom  on  your  recommendation? 

Dr.  Kellet.  The  decision  was  made  by  the 
Administrator,  the  final  decision  as  to  wheth- 
er we  should  have  a  research  center  or  not, 
and  where  the  site  should  be. 

Senator  Case.  There  wasn't  any  site 
evaluation  board,  was  there? 

Dr.  Kelley.  No,  sir,  there  was  no  formal 
site  evaluation  board. 

Senator  Case.  And  no  evaluation  of  other 
possible   sites  has   been  made? 

Dr.  Kelley.  No,  there  was  no  formal  selec- 
tion, but  of  course  there  was  access  to  our 
own  experience  and  statistics  that  are 
available,  and  our  appreciation  of  the  elec- 
tronics industry,  particularly  electronic  re- 
search and  the  university  communities  as 
they  exist  in  this  particular  field  throughout 
the  country.  This  is  not  just  my  own 
opinion,  sir. 

It  has  been  my  experience  and  obser- 
vation that  normally  when  an  expensive 
site  of  this  critical  importance  is  selected 
by  an  agency — and  I  am  thinking  par- 
ticularly of  the  Defense  Department 
now — a  site  selection  board  is  appointed 
by  the  head  of  the  agency,  consisting  of 
several  members  with  different  back- 
grounds and  capabilities,  to  evaluate  all 
of  the  aspects  of  several  possible  sites. 

This  was  not  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Electronics  Research  Center.  The  head 
of  the  directorate  which  will  have  juris- 
diction over  this  Electronics  Center  came 
to  the  conclusion,  in  his  best  judgment. 
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that  the  site  should  be  locaud  m  the 
Greater  Boston  area.  Tlie  head  of  the 
agency  adopted  thJ«  recommendation.  I 
do  not  know  what  more  is  going  to  be 
done  by  the  blU  than  merely  to  repeat 
what  apparently  ha«  already  been  <^- 
clded  when  the  bUl  provides  that  the 
agency  shall  send  to  the  two  congres- 
sional committees  a  detailed  study  of  tUe 
locaUon  of  the  proposed  Center.  About 
all  I  can  see  that  this  means  is  that  the 
location  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  has 
already  been  decided,  and  perhaps  the 
exact  site  by  lot  and  description  number 
IS  all  that  wiU  be  sent  to  the  committee 
I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  responsive 

Mr  SALTON8TALL.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   KflLLER.     I  yield 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  As  a  citizen  of 
Massachusetts  and  as  a  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  may  say  that  I  know 
no  site  has  been  selected.     So  far  as  I 
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know,  the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator 
for  MassachuaetU  has  not  been  ma^e^ 
On  the  several  occasions  when  I  talked 
with  him  a  number  of  months  ago  he  in- 
dicated very  clearly  he  had  not  reached 
a  decision.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  wishes  to  be  accurate. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  appreciate  that  in- 
formaUon  from  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. AllI  am  going  by  is  the  rec- 
ord of  the  hearings.  I  quote  agam  from 
the  bottom  of  page  384  of  the  hearings 
these  words: 

Senator  Case.  And  the  decision  was  made 
by  whom  on  your  recommendauon  ' 

Dr  Knxrr.  Th«  decision  was  made  by  the 
AdminiBtrator,  the  final  decision  as  to  wheth- 
er we  should  have  a  research  center  or  not 
and  where  the  aite  should  be 

Pinal."  in  my  judgment,  means  final, 
and  if  there  has  been  only  a  tenUUve 
selecUon  of  the  site,  that  is  exactly  what 
I  hope  it  will  be;  but  all  I  am  going  by 
is  the  printed  record  of  proceedings  at 
page  384. 

I  think  the  decision  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  suggested  is  the  one  that 
should  be  made.  My  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  reinforce  that  decision. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Pret^ident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield 
Mr  ANDERSON.     I  am  not  able  to  say 
authoritatively,  because  I  have  not  the 
final  word  on  the  subject,  but  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  correctly  sUted 
what  the  situation  is.     I  believe  at  the 
time  Dr.  Kelley's  testimony  was  given 
there  had  been  a  decision  that  it  would 
go  to  Boston.    Subsequently,  there  was  a 
reconsideration  of  the  whole  item.     My 
understanding  is  that  language  went  into 
the  House  report  making  it  necessary  to 
show  the  need  and  a  recommendauon 
for  the  location,  and  reporting  it  to  Con- 
gress   Once  that  decision  was  reached  by 
the  House  committee,  the  NASA  organi- 
zation  to   some   degree   reversed    itself. 
Then  it  came  to  our  committee.    There  it 
was  found  that  there  was  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  selection  of  the  site  without 
opportunity  to  examine  all  possible  sites. 
It  was  decided  to  slow   down  a  little. 
NASA  reconsidered.    I  believe  the  situa- 
tion is  wide  open  so  far  as  the  selection 
of  the  site  is  concerned.    Although  I  can- 
not say  exactly.  I  believe  what  the  Sena- 


tor from  Massachusetts  has  just  said  is 
the  correct  situation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  it  is  other- 
wise than  what  the  Senators  from  Mas- 
sachusc-tts  and  New  Mexico  have  stated. 
I  can  understand  how.  since  the  testi- 
mony was  given,  that  Ihfif  was  .some  re- 
consideration of  the  matter,  but  I  point 
out  that  the  amendment  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  to  insure  as  ob- 
jective a  decision  on  the  .selection  of  the 
site  as  possible. 

I  overheard  the  commenUs  of  tlu-  Sen- 
ator from  Mas-sachusetl-s  a  ftw  moments 
ago.  when  he  .said,  as  he  always  does,  that 
these  matters  .should  be  decided  on  their 
merits.  All  my  amendment  provides  is 
that  there  shall  be  a  .site  selection  board, 
which  is  .standini;  operating'  proc.  dure 
whenever  a  siU'  of  this  importance  is 
under  consideration,  and  tliat  there  -shall 
tK'  an  evaluation  by  the  Board  of  the 
various  industrial-university  complex 
areas  of  the  Uniied  States.  includinK  ap- 
propriate commenUs  and  recommenda- 
tions from  a  cross  section  of  the  repre- 
senUtives  of  the  industries  and  univer- 
sities which  may  be  served  by  or  may 
serve  tlie  proposed  center  This  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  recomnundation  of  the 
site  .selection  transmitted  to  the  two 
committees  of  ConKre.s.s 

If  I  had  an  opportunity  to  M'i\e  on 
the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  with  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico,  this  IS  the  kind  of  information  I 
would  think  the  committee  would  need  to 
make  an  evaluation  of  such  an  impor- 
tant site.  The  amendment  is  designed 
to  reinforce  what  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  and  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  had  been  .-^ayinK  is  the  ixihcy 
that  will  be  followed  in  the  .selection  of 
this  site 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  take  the 
amendment  to  conference  I  feel  he  will 
find  a  responsive  chord  in  the  House  on 
this  i.ssue.  berau.se  it  is  a  sood  amend- 
ment 

I  re.servp  the  remainder  of  my  time 
Mr    ANDERSON      Mr    President,  this 
amendment  worries  me,  b«-cau.se  I  fully 
subscribe  to  what  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  said.    I  ai^ree  with  him  that  it  would 
be   desirable   if   the   committee   had   all 
possible    information    on     the    subject 
However,  when   it  comes   to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  site.  I  am  reminded  of  what 
President    Wilson    said    when    he    was 
asked,  in  connection  with  tho  Shipping 
Board,  whether  he  knew  what  a  board 
was     He  said  he  knew;  that  a  board  was 
sometimes  long  and  thick  and  wooden. 
I  believe  that  some  .selection  boards  can 
become  long  and  thick  and  wooden,  too. 
We   have   tried  to  provide   a   method 


under   which    we   would   receive    reports 
and    have    an    opportunity    to    consider 

them. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  language 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate.  The 
two  sections  will  be  in  conference,  and 
every  effort  will  b*^  made  to  make  sure 
that  the  lannuate  is  such  that  it  must 
be  reported  back  to  us. 

The  Senators  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  creation  of  a  site  selection 
board  who.se  study  would  contain  a  full 
evaluation    of    the    various    industrial- 


university  complex  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

How  many  are  there?  There  Is  one 
at  the  University  of  California;  there  is 
one  at  Stanford;  there  is  one  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 
There  are  five  or  six  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Then  we  start  across  the  coun- 
try, and  we  find  university  after  uni- 
versity with  industrial  complexes.  They 
would  all  be  seeking  these  sites. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  invite  the  Senators 
attention  to  the  li-st  in  the  hearings. 
The  hearings  contain  a  list  of  the  major 
industrial  university  complexes,  starting 
at  page  20  of  the  hearings. 

They  are  located  at  Boston.  Chicago. 
Los  Angeles-Long  Beach,  Minneapolis- 
St  Paul,  northern  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area,  and  St  Louis.  I  suppose  others 
are  located  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  in  Iowa, 
and  at  Di'iiver  I  am  sure  there  are 
several. 

Mr    ANDERSON      Some  would  like  a 
complex   consisting  of   three  centers  in 
Colorado,   two    in    New    Mexico,    two    in 
Utah,  and  two  in  Arizona.     I  see  in  the 
Cliamber    the   Senator    from    Wyoming 
I  Mr    SiMTsoNl.     I  am  sure  he  believes 
that  what,  we  are  proposing  is  no  good, 
becau.'^e  it  does  not  include  two  sites  in 
the  State  of  Wyoming.    A  great  problem 
Is   created   when  we   try  to   decide   how 
many  complexes  there  are.     I  hope  we 
can  trust  the  committees  to  try  to  bring 
this  proposal  back  in  proper  shape  and 
that  we  will  not  try  to  bring  in  .site  selec- 
tion boards.    I  do  not  say  that  the  Sena- 
tor   IS   trying    to   complicate    things.      I 
commend  him  for  his  interest.    I  tried  to 
show  it  when  I  accepted  his  first  amend- 
ment, which  was  a  decided  improvement 
on  what  had  been  done. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  respectfully 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  to  the  fact— and  I  do  so  only  be- 
cau.s*'  my  city  of  Bo.ston  has  come  into 
the  di.scu.ssion— that  under  the  amend- 
ment the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  offered, 
as  an  addition  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment the  determination  of  the  .site  and 
the  need  for  it  must  be  considered  by  the 
committee. 

If  the  committee  is  not  satisfied  and 
does  not  think  .sufficient  investigation  or 
study  of  the  various  locations  has  been 
made,  it  can  refu.se  it  and  ask  for  a 
further  examination  If  it  thinks  it  is 
all  rii:ht,  that  is  the  end  of  the  matter. 
However  I  Ix'lieve  there  is  a  very  much 
simpler  wav  of  doing  it  than  creating  a 
site  committee,  which  will  become  in- 
volved before  it  is  through 

Mr  MILLER  If  I  were  a  member  of 
the  committee  and  a  recommendation 
came  before  it,  without  anything  further 
by  way  of  support,  I  do  not  know  how  I 
could  make  an  intelligent  evaluation  as 
to  the  location,  considering  the  various 
existing  industrial-university  complexes, 
unle.ss  there  were  an  evaluation  of  al- 
ternative .sites. 

That  is  exactly  what  was  attempted  in 
the  hrarinu.s.  The  hearings  set  forth  a 
brief  evaluation  of  the  major  areas  that 
I  have  just  listed.  Not  more  than  hau 
a  page  was  devoted  to  each  of  these 
major  industrial-university  complexes. 
Tliat  IS  not  enough. 
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I  believe  that  a  site  board  would  go 
into  these  questions.  I  am  not  visual- 
izing thick  volumes  on  each  of  these 
sites.  I  sei-ved  on  site  boards  in  the  De- 
fense Department  during  World  War  U. 
I  assure  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
that  those  that  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  did  not  waste  a  great  deal  of 
time  or  money  by  going  into  long,  de- 
tailed reports. 

However,  I  believe  that  this  can  be 
handled  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
space  agency.  I  would  certainly  rely 
on  Mr.  Webb's  good  judgment  to  appoint 
a  good  site  selection  board  which  would 
come  up  with  information  which  would 
be  of  real  assistance  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  much 
intrigued  by  the  suggestion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa,  and  I  find  great  merit 
in  it.  However,  if  the  amendment  were 
pressed  to  a  vote  and  were  rejected,  it 
might  very  well  tie  the  hands  of  the 
Senate  conferees.  Let  me  tell  the  Sena- 
tor what  I  have  in  mind.  The  House 
language  is  slightly  different  from  the 
Senate  language.  The  objectives  of  both 
Houses  are  the  same,  but  the  language 
IS  different.  So  far  as  the  purpose  of  the 
Senate  language  is  concerned,  it  seeks 
to  place  the  selection  of  this  electronics 
center  at  the  place  that  merits  it  on  the 
basis  of  the  industrial-university  com- 
plex, and  other  facilities. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  the  Senator  discuss- 
ing my  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.    That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  made 
a  rather  persuasive  case  for  his  amend- 
ment. However,  if  he  does  not  force  it 
to  an  issue,  the  conferees  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  will  have  some 
leeway.  It  may  very  well  be  that  they 
may  wish  to  recommend  some  form  of 
site  selection  board.  However,  if  the 
amendment  were  voted  down,  it  would 
place  a  very  serious  problem  before  the 
conferees.  Frankly.  I  would  vote  for 
the  Senator's  amendment  I  believe 
the  amendment  has  genuine  merit. 
However.  I  am  concerned  about  the  de- 
cision which  will  be  made  if  that  should 
happen.  Since  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  are  seeking  to  find  the  best  loca- 
tion, the  amendment  should  not  be 
defeated,  I  have  the  feeling  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  in  line  with 
the  record  he  has  had  so  far.  will  be  able 
to  muster  the  votes  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  press  the  issue.  I  suggest  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  be  wise — 
as  he  always  i.s — to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment and  let  this  discussion  stand  on  its 
own  merits  as  a  contribution  to  the  leg- 
islative history  of  the  bill  as  it  was  con- 
sidei  ed  in  the  Senate. 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  1  strongly  endorse 
w  hat  the  Senator  has  said.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  seated  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  Chamber  are  three 
members  of  the  Space  Committee.  One 
of  them  is  from  Maine,  one  from  New 
Jersey,  and  one  from  New  York.  They 
will  not  allow  this  matter  to  be  handled 
in  a  fooli.sh  manner.    They  are  not  go- 


ing to  let  it  be  disposed  of  without  due 
consideration.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  that  we  will  try  very  diligently  to 
have  something  written  in  the  final  re- 
port to  insure  careful  consideration  of 
the  site,  without  any  precipitate  action 
being  taken. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  is  try- 
ing to  do.  I  find  it  difficult  to  oppose  his 
amendment,  but  I  must  oppose  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  my  friend  from  Minnesota  and 
my  friend  from  New  Mexico  realize  that 
the  possibility  of  being  defeated  on  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  hardly  deters  me  or  most  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  from  press- 
ing an  amendment.  Something  could  be 
said  for  the  fact  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  ought  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
on  the  question  whether  or  not  this  type 
of  information  is  to  be  made  available  to 
the  Aeronautics  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  whether 
the  net  effect  of  my  amendment  will  be 
included  in  the  policy  that  he  will  see  is 
followed  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
agency  in  submitting  a  recommendation 
respecting  the  site  for  the  proposed 
center. 

I  should  like  to  have  assurance  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  space  agency 
will  act  not  merely  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  director  under  whose  juris- 
diction the  center  will  be  located,  but 
that  the  decision  will  be  based  on  rec- 
ommendations by  a  group  of  more  than 
one  or  two  persons  who  have  a  good  com- 
bination of  knowledge  necessary  to  de- 
termine requirements  for  the  site,  and 
that  the  Administrator  will  be  receptive 
to  recommendations  from  the  industries 
and  universities  which  will  actually  be 
working  with  the  center. 

On  that  basis,  and  with  that  recom- 
mendation, I  am  not  particularly  con- 
cerned that  this  language  be  written  into 
the  law.  With  that  policy  assurance,  we 
can  all  rest  assured  that  the  committee 
will  get  the  kind  of  information  it  needs 
to  make  the  best  possible  decision. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  cannot  promise 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  what  the  Admin- 
istrator will  do.  He  has  to  live  with 
his  conscience,  and  I  have  to  live  with 
mine.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  do  so,  I 
will  try  to  persuade  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  that  sites  proposed  for 
selection  should  be  examined  by  more 
than  one  person  and  that  careful  studies 
be  made,  in  the  light  of  the  discussion 
in  the  Senate  this  afternoon.  I  will  per- 
sonally call  the  discussion  to  the  Admin- 
istrators attention  and  speak  with  him 
about  it.  I  express  the  hope  that  he  will 
follow  some  of  the  recommendations 
made  here  today. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

One  final  comment  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  Humphrey].  I 
could  press  the  amendment  and  suggest 
that  it  go  to  conference,  because  it  would 
not  add  anything  that  could  not  be  tak- 
en out  in  conference.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  it  ought  to  be  necessarj'  to 
have  this  kind  of  amendment. 


Mr.  President,  with  the  assurance  giv- 
en by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  I 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  10, 
line  11,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
'•$21,200,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$21,000,000." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  pro-forma  amendment.  I  shall  with- 
draw It  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

BETWEEN   SERVITtTDE   AND  CITIZEKSHIP.  THE 
TWILIGHT    ZONE 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
twilight  zone  between  servitude  and  citi- 
zenship is  wider  than  the  eye  can  see 
and  broader  than  the  mind  can  com- 
pass. 

The  human  being  who  dwells  there  is 
a  freed  yet  not  a  freeman. 

The  people  said  they  had  given  the 
Negro  liberty  and  citizenship.  He  has 
the  shadow  of  both  and  the  substance  of 
neither. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  13th 
amendment,  the  movement  of  the  Negio 
was  restricted  under  the  institution  of 
slavery.  He  could  not  move  between 
States,  within  a  State,  or  within  a  town 
without  the  approval  of  his  master. 
Though  slavery  is  gone,  today  the  heirs 
of  the  slave  may  not  pass  freely  even  In 
the  town  of  their  birth. 

Who  is  to  say  that  the  people,  through 
the  13th  amendment,  gave  Congress  the 
power  to  abolish  slavery  and  left  it  ix)w- 
erless  to  undo  its  incidents? 

The  antislavery  amendment  does  not 
simply  abolish  involuntary  servitude. 
It  also  gives  Congress  the  p>ower  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

The  object  of  the  amendment  was  to 
insure  equality  of  the  races  and  no  fair 
reading  of  Its  legislative  history  discloses 
a  contrai-y  intention  on  the  part  of  its 
framers. 

The  13th  amendment  also  abolishes 
Involuntary  servitude  except  where  such 
servitude  Is  Imposed  as  punishment  for 
the  commission  of  a  crime. 

But  the  essence  of  involuntary  servi- 
tude as  punishment  Is  a  restriction  on 
liberty,  freedom  of  movement,  the  free- 
dom to  come  and  go  as  you  please.  It  is 
a  loss  of  the  freedom  to  sleep  in  your 
own  bed  at  night,  to  eat  the  food  of  your 
choice,  to  go  to  visit  wath  your  friends, 
to  pass  the  time  of  day  over  a  cup  of 
coffee  at  any  snackbar.  Are  the  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  men  by  reason  of 
their  race  and  which  deny  them  food, 
lodging,  and  all  the  essential  privileges 
of  the  right  to  travel  any  less  servitude 
because  there  are  no  prison  bars? 

The  13th  amendment  was  intended  to 
free  men  of  African  descent,  not  con- 
sign them  to  a  new  servitude  of  custom. 

Indeed,  it  was  thought  by  many  fram- 
ers of  the  amendment  that  it  at  once 
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freed  the  slaves  and  made  them  citizens. 
The  CItU  Rights  Act  of  1866  was  found- 
ed on  the  last  assumption. 

State  citizenship  waa  not  a  thing  un- 
known to  Negroes.  B;ven  during  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  there  were  thousands 
of  free  Negroes  with  such  citizenship. 
Surely  then  tbe  Impact  of  this  amend- 
ment was  to  give  the  colored  race  a 
broader,  a  grander  status  than  that  of 
the  freed  slave. 

All  black  men  were  to  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  not  because  they  were 
black,  but  because  they  were  bom  of  this 
soil  To  conclude  therefore  that  the 
13th  amendment  was  intended  solely  to 
abolish  slavery,  as  that  word  may  be 
strictly  construed.  Is  to  ignore  its  great- 
est principles. 

Each  of  us  Is  a  slave  to  many  habits. 
But  the  black  man  is  a  slave  to  someone 
else's  habits,  and  these  habits,  written 
large,  are  ciistoms. 

And  what  arc  customs  but  the  root 
of  all  law?  Why  then  should  it  be  said 
that  discrimination  must  be  dealt  with 
only  by  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men 
when  it  is  so  deeply  imbedded  in  legal 
soil. 

For  all  that  has  been  said  I  can  but 
conclude  that  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  13th  amendment  was  not  only  to  free 
the  slaves  from  the  bondage  of  insti- 
tutionalized slavery,  but  also  from  the 
servitude  of  custom. 

Prior  to  the  post-Civil  War  period  a 
man  achieved  the  status  of  national  citi- 
zen only  after  obtaining  State  citizen- 
ship. The  former  was  derived  from  the 
latter. 

Until  the  14fch  amendment  became  the 
law  of  the  land  there  was  no  constitu- 
tional declaration  of  citizenship  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  clause  of  that 
amendment  gave  national  citizenship  a 
primacy.  By  its  very  terms  one  could 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes  without 
being  a  citizen  of  any  State. 

Why  this  sweeping  change  in  the  con- 
cept of  citizenship  unless  it  carried  with 
It  certain  fundamental  rights,  the 
abridgment  of  which — by  man  or 
state — the  Constitution  would  no  longer 
tolerate. 

It  should  be  duly  noted  that  the  14th 
amendment  contains  four  distinct  prop- 
ositions. Three  are  negative  and  one  is 
positive  In  character.  Clauses  2.  3.  and 
4  speak  of  what  a  State  may  not  do. 
It  may  not  abridge  privileges  or  im- 
munities, deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
nor  may  It  deny  to  any  person  the  equal 
protection  of  Its  laws. 

Since  these  propositions  are  negatively 
stated  the  Judiciary  is  their  natural 
gijardian  and  legislation  is  rarely  needed 
for  their  implementation. 

Clause  1.  however,  is  positive  in  nature 
and  must  lean  on  an  active  legislative 
arm  or  else  atrophy  and  decay. 

The  first  clause  was  meant  to  give 
more  than  nomenclature  of  citizenship. 
It  was  designed  to  confer  citizenship  with 
every  one  of  Its  magnificent  attributes. 

Who  is  to  say  that  Congress  cannot  de- 
clare what  those  attributes  are.  Is  it  an 
unnatural  stretching  of  the  constitu- 
tional seam  to  proclaim  that  Congress 
has  the  power  and  the  duty  to  protect 
the  right  of  the  citizens  to  move  freely? 


Is  it  not  absurd  to  arKue  that  when 
the  Negro  goes  abroad  he  has  thrown 
over  him  the  full  umbrella  of  the  Con- 
stitution, but  that  when  he  is  restricted 
on  Main  Street,  Congress  may  not  afford 
him  succor. 

In  summary,  then.  I  have  advanced 
two  propositions:  First,  that  the  13th 
amendment  abolished  not  only  slavery 
but  all  Its  historical  outgrowths;  and. 
secondly,  that  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment all  person-s  born  and  naturalized  m 
the  United  States  are  citizens  and  as  citi- 
zei^  they  have  certain  inalienable  rights. 
Numbered  among  these  rights  is  the 
right  to  pass  freely  from  State  to  State 
and.  therefore,  necessarily,  within  the 
several  States.  Any  discrimination  or 
.segregation  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  in  the  use  of 
any  of  the  enumerated  public  accommo- 
dations which  interferes  with  the  riKht  to 
travel  freely  Is  prohibited 

Mr.  President.  I  now  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  which  carries 
out  these  basic  principle.s.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  k>e  printed 
following  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  >S.  2037  >  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  certain  rights  of  ciuzensliip, 
the  free  exercise  of  cerUin  privileges  of 
citizenship  and  the  benefit  of  certain  im- 
munities of  citizenship,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Prouty,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

DECLARATION 

The  slave  Is  gone  The  whip  that  scoiifRed 
his  flesh— the  chain  that  gouged  him  hand 
and  foot— 100  years  of  sufTerIng-  uU  these  are 
gone 

Yet  the  heirs  of  his  btxly  are  not  free 

The  child  of  the  slave  and  the  child  of  his 
child  are  leas  than  aliens  in  the  country  of 
their  birth:  they  are  of  a  land  that  is  not 
theirs. 

Leashed  by  law.  corded  by  custom,  pilloried 
by  prejudice,  they  stand  pinioned  in  a  twi- 
light zone  between  servitude  and  llt)erty. 

The  things  that  were  this  Nation's  to  pro- 
t«ct  we  left  unguarded  as  conscience  did 
desert  us  all 

What  of  the  covenantjs  we  made  with 
them? 

Privileges — Immunities — citizenship  The 
bundle  of  all  right*  the  thing  we  prize  the 
mo«t.  These  are  not  the  hollow  words  of 
hollow  men 

Although  they  lie  in  sleek  wood  moss 
grown  we  should  uncoffln  them  In  order  that 
they  may  catch  that  sweet  glimpse  of  prom- 
ised sun  where  there  Is  neither  caste  nor 
class — where   men    pass   freely   and    lodge   at 


will. 

The  child  of  the  slave  and  child  of  his 
child,  shall  cast  off  the  badge  of  bondage 
they  still  wear  America  can  be  more  than 
shadow  host 

Republic,  scarred  thy  face  no  longer  be. 
Man    will    be    what    man    was    meant   to   b«. 

Sec.  1.  (a)  All  citizens  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  goods, 
services,  facilities,  privileges  advantages,  and 
accommodations  of  public  establishments 
free  from  discrimination  or  segregation  on 
account  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  where  such  discrimination  or  segre- 
gation— 

(1)  is  a  vestige  or  hi.storlcal  outgrowth  of 
the   slavery   sought    to   be    abolished   by   the 


thirteenth    amendment   to   the   Constitution 
of   the   United   States    or 

(II)  serves  to  deny  or  Impair  the  right  of 
any  citizen  or  group  of  citizens  to  travel 
freely  from  State  to  StAte  or  within  a  State, 
or  to  deny  <ir  Impair  any  privilege  Incidental 
to  such  travel  where  such  a  practice  would 
unduly  burden  the  cfTectlve  exercise  of  the 
right  to  travel    or 

( Ul  I  serves  to  deny  or  Impair  any  right 
or  incident  of  citizenship  protected  by  the 
fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States 

ibi  As  used  In  subsection  la)  of  this  sec- 
tion the  term  'public  establishments  "  shall 
Include  the  following 

(li  any  hotel,  motel,  or  other  public  place 
engaged  In  furnishing  lodging  to  transient 
gviests.  Including  guests  from  other  States  or 
traveling  from  State  to  State:   or. 

I  It  I  any  motion  picture  house,  theater, 
sports  arena,  stadium,  exhibition  hall,  or 
other  public  place  of  amusement  or  enter- 
tainment which  customarily  presents  motion 
pictures,  fjerformlng  groups,  athletic  teams, 
exhibitions,  or  other  sources  of  entertain- 
ment, or 

(HI)  any  retail  shop,  department  store, 
market,  drugstore,  gasoline  station,  or  other 
public  place  which  keeps  goods  for  sale,  any 
restaurant,  lunchroom,  lunch  counter,  8<xla 
fountain,  or  other  public  place  engaged  In 
selling  food  for  consumption  on  the  premises, 
and  any  other  establishment  where  goods, 
.services,  facilities,  privileges,  advantages,  or 
accommodations  are  held  out  to  the  public 
for  sale,  use.  rent,  or  hire. 

(CI  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
apply  to  an  esUibllshment  not  open  to  the 
public 

PROHIBrrif>N  AGAINST  DENIAL  OT  Om  INTEKFER- 
ENfE  WITH  THE  RIGHT  TO  NONDISCRIMINA- 
TION 

Sec  2  No  person  shall  (a)  withhold,  deny, 
or  attempt  to  withhold  or  deny,  or  deprive  or 
attempt  to  deprive,  any  citizen  of  any  right 
or  privilege  secured  by  section  1,  or  (b)  In- 
terfere or  attempt  to  Interfere  with  any  right 
f>r  privilege  secured  by  section  1,  or  (O  In- 
timidate, threaten,  or  coerce  any  person  with 
a  purpose  of  Interfering  with  any  right  or 
privilege  secured  by  section  1.  or  (d)  punish 
or  attempt  to  punish  any  citizen  for  exercis- 
ing or  attempUng  to  exercise  any  right  or 
privilege  secured  by  section  1,  or  (e)  Incite 
or  aid  or  abet  any  person  to  do  any  of  the 
foregoing 

CIVIL      ACTION    rOR    PREVENTIVE    RELIEF 

SEC  3  (a)  Whenever  any  person  has  en- 
gaged or  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  any  person  Is  about  to  engage  In 
any  act  or  practice  prohibited  by  section  2, 
a  civil  action  for  preventive  relief,  Including 
an  application  for  a  permanent  or  temporary 
Injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order, 
may  be  Instituted  ( 1 )  by  the  citizen  ag- 
grieved, or  (2)  by  the  Attorney  General  for 
or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  If  he 
certifies  that  he  has  received  a  written  com- 
plaint from  the  citizen  aggrieved  and  that  in 
his  Judgment  (li  the  citizen  aggrieved  Is 
unable  to  Initiate  and  maintain  appropriate 
legal  proceedings  and  (11)  the  purpose  of 
this  title  will  be  materially  furthered  by  the 
filing  of  an  action 

(b>  A  citizen  shall  be  deemed  unable  to 
initiate  and  maintain  appropriate  legal  pro- 
ceedings within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  when  such  citizen  Is  un- 
able, either  directly  or  through  other  Inter- 
ested persons  or  organizations,  to  bear  the 
expense  of  the  litigation  or  to  obtain  effec- 
tive legal  representation;  or  when  there  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Institution  of  such 
litigation  by  him  would  Jeopardize  the  em- 
ployment or  economic  standing  of,  or  might 
result  In  Injury  or  economic  damage  to, 
such  citizen,  his  family,  or  his  property. 

(c)  In  case  ot  any  complaint  received  by 
the  Attorney  General  alleging  a  violation  of 
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section  2  In  any  jurisdiction  where  State  or 
local  laws  or  regulations  appear  to  him  to  lor- 
bld  the  act  or  practice  involved,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  notify  the  appropriate  State 
and  local  ofBclals  and.  upon  request,  afford 
them  a  reasonable  time  to  act  under  such 
state  or  local  laws  or  regulations  before  he 
institutes  an  action.  Compliance  with  the 
foregoing  sentence  shall  not  be  required  if 
the  Attorney  General  shall  file  with  the  court 
;i  certificate  that  the  delay  consequent  upon 
such  compliance  In  the  particular  case  would 
adversely  affect  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  or  that.  In  the  particular  case,  com- 
pliance   would   be   fruitless 

(d)  In  any  case  of  a  complaint  received 
by  the  Attorney  General,  Including  a  case 
within  the  scope  of  subsection  (c)  the  At- 
torney General  shall,  before  instituting  an 
.ictlon.  utilize  the  services  of  any  Federal 
agency  or  instrumentality  which  may  be 
available  to  attempt  to  secure  compliance 
with  section  2  by  voluntary  procedures,  if  In 
his  Judgment  such  procedures  are  likely  to  be 
effective  in  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
makes  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of 
public  accommodations  a  right  of  na- 
tional citizenship  and  it  prohibits  dis- 
crimination or  segregation  in  these  ac- 
commodations which  first  is  a  vestige  or 
a  historical  outgrowth  of  the  slavery 
sought  to  be  abolished  by  the  13th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  or.  second,  serves  to  deny 
or  impair  the  right  of  any  citizen  or  group 
of  citizens  to  travel  freely  from  State  to 
State  and  within  a  State,  or  to  deny  or 
impair  any  privilege  incidental  to  such 
travel  where  such  a  practice  would  un- 
duly burden  the  effective  exercise  of  the 
npht  to  travel;  or,  third,  serves  to  deny 
or  impair  any  right  or  incident  of  citizen- 
.<;hip  protected  by  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Although  it  is  late — very  late — let  us 
help  millions  of  Americans  bridge  the 
'Jap  between  servitude  and  citizenship. 
Let  us  Rive  citizenship  its  fullest  mean- 
mn — its  complete  significance  as  the  bun- 
dle of  all  rights.  Conscience  and  duty 
will  permit  us  to  do  no  less. 

Mr,  President.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  withdrawn. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
propo.sed  to  the  committee  amendment, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mit t<>c  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  aprecd  to. 

The  question  now  is  on  the  engross- 
mint  of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
loading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
uros.sed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  to 
me  10  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Piesident.  the 
pending  bill  authorizes  appropriations 
of  more  than  $5  billion  for  the  aero- 
nautics and  space  agency.    I  feel  im- 


pelled to  express  my  regret  concerning 
the  limitations  under  which  the  com- 
mittee had  to  work,  in  trying  to  calcu- 
late the  vast  sums  to  be  spent  for  re- 
search and  development,  for  manufac- 
turing and  for  testing  space  vehicles  and 
all  the  related  equipment  needed  in  our 
vaimted  drive  to  conquer  outer  space. 
I  wish  to  compliment  the  committee  for 
its  work  in  dealing  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  space  agency  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  a  bureaucracy  which 
apparently  has  forgotten  the  importance 
of  aviation  to  our  economy,  to  our  na- 
tional prestige,  and  to  our  military 
strength. 

It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  an 
agency  which  claims  the  title  of  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration would  propose  an  expenditure  on 
aeronautics  of  less  than  1  percent. 

Actually,  when  figured  on  what  I  re- 
gard as  a  proper  basis,  it  would  be  less 
than  three -tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
funds  authorized  in  this  bill.  This  level 
of  research  in  aeronautics  is  in  contrast 
with  the  vast  importance  which  aero- 
nautics plays  in  this  age  of  space. 

Originally  NASA  was  the  agency  for 
research  in  aeronautics.  It  prided  itself 
on  many  great  forward  steps  in  aero- 
nautics. But  if  I  correctly  read  the 
record — and  I  think  I  do — the  pending 
authorization  bill  for  research  and  de- 
velopment provides  only  $16,200,000  in 
authorization  for  aviation  research  and 
development. 

NASA  has  submitted  an  additional  fig- 
ure of  approximately  $28  million  for 
aeronautical  personnel  costs  and  oper- 
ation of  installations.  However,  this  is 
only  faintly  related  to  the  amount  di- 
rectly devoted  to  aviation  research.  In 
the  other  allocations,  I  find  very  few  in- 
stances where  the  amount  of  the  opera- 
tional overhead  comes  anywhere  close 
to  approaching  the  extent  to  which  such 
items  are  charged  against  the  aviation 
sector. 

I  hop>e  members  of  the  committee 
which  reported  this  authorization  bill 
will  talk  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  obtain  infor- 
mation as  to  why  it  is  neglecting  its  very 
primary  duties  in  connection  with  avia- 
tion. 

When  one  reads  of  the  supporting  tes- 
timony in  the  transcript  of  hearings  and 
the  committee  report,  one  would  think 
this  agency  was  still  engaging  in  the 
great  efforts  which  it  once  made  in 
attempting  to  break  through  new  avia- 
tion frontiers.  However.  I  know  of  no 
aviation  organization  that  is  not  protest- 
ing that  this  agency  has  forgotten  its 
genesis  in  this  very  science — namely. 
aeronautics. 

Certainly  such  protests  are  comiixg 
from  all  the  great  aviation  organiza- 
tions and  from  the  manufacturers  of 
airframes  and  aircraft  engines.  Cer- 
tainly this  need  should  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  unveiling  by  the 
President  of  a  billion  dollar  effort  to  be 
first  in  supersonic  transport  aircraft. 

Oh,  yes,  this  agency  claims  it  has  been 
working  hard  in  that  field;  but  in  order 
'to  arrive  at  the  figure  of  approximately 
$9  million  which  the  agency  claims  it 
wants  to  spend  for  the  development  of 
supersonic  transports,  one  must  include 


a  disproportionate  amount  of  the  person- 
nel costs  and  the  full  amount  for  plant 
overhead. 

As  we  examine  the  details  in  connec- 
tion with  the  $16,200,000,  the  amovmt  in- 
tended to  be  spent  for  research  and  de- 
velopment through  the  authorizations 
provided  in  this  bill,  I  believe  one  finds 
that  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  $16,200,000 
will  be  devoted  to  the  supersonic  trans- 
port work. 

The  President  wants  this  bill  enacted 
into  law;  and  I  am  sure  he  recognizes, 
as  most  of  us  do,  that  in  this  agency 
and  also  in  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
there  is  sufficient  talent  among  the  per- 
sonnel now  employed.  They  simply 
must  orient  their  work  more  to  the  field 
of  aviation,  which  does  bring  in  the  dol- 
lars. Aviation  research  sells  the  tickets 
on  airlines  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
these  trips  are  being  sold  on  a  basis 
which  I  kiiow  will  return  far  more  money 
to  the  Treasury  and  far  more  money  to 
American  industry  than  will  be  obtained 
by  means  of  any  tickets  sold  to  outer 
space  during  our  lifetime. 

So  I  believe  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
plead  with  this  great  committee,  which 
has  done  so  much  to  advance  our  Mer- 
cury program,  and  is  trying  to  help  ad- 
vance others — and  let  me  say  I  voted 
for  all  these  measures — to  give  definite 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  those  in 
aviation  are  encountering  most  serious 
problems  which  also  need  attention. 

As  I  have  said,  one  such  program 
which  requires  attention  is  the  Presi- 
dent's billion  dollar  program  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  supersonic  transport. 
This  program  requires  as  much  research 
and  development  in  connection  with  air- 
craft engine  and  aerodynamics  technolo- 
gy as  does  any  effort  in  connection  with 
space  developments. 

We  have  recently  witnessed  a  disheart- 
ening spectacle.  Our  great  airlines — 
Pan  American,  Continental  Airlines  and 
others — have  gone  to  the  French  and 
British  in  order  to  obtain  supersonic 
transports.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
these  planes  will  be  flying  at  mach  2- 
plus  speeds  while  our  industry  is  still 
in  the  throes  of  trying  to  organize  its 
research  and  development.  We  may  not 
yet  know  what  we  wish  to  build  in  this 
great  contest  for  supremacy  in  long-dis- 
tance jet  transportation  at  speeds  in 
excess  of  twice  the  speed  of  sound. 

We  have  seen  the  loss  of  the  interme- 
diate jet  market,  despite  the  fine  plane 
that  Douglas  intends  to  produce — the 
DC-9's.  The  leading  airlines  of  Amer- 
ica are  going  to  Great  Britam  to  buy 
intermediate  range  jet  planes.  This 
has  been  another  most  importaiit  loss 
for  American  aviation. 

We  see  the  encroachment  of  foreign 
aviation  in  connection  with  the  replace- 
ment of  the  great  American  workhorse, 
the  DC-3.  I  am  told  by  all  who  under- 
stand the  production  of  aircraft  and  who 
understand  aircraft  values,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  go  abroad  to  find  a  reason- 
ably priced  DC-3  replacement — a  ma- 
chine of  the  turboprop  variety.  So  that 
market  has  gone. 

So.  Mr.  President,  one  by  one,  save  in 
the  field  of  long-range,  large  jet  trans- 
ports, and  in  the  field  of  executive  and 
general  aviation  aircraft — we  have  seen 
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the  trmnsfer  ci  America's  grreat  suprem- 
acy to  Imlkters  abrtMul,  to  the  tiKfustry  In 
Great  Britain  and  Prance;  and  who 
knows  the  amoonta  of  fiinds  being  de- 
voted to  aviattoa  research  and  develop- 
ment behind  Um  Iron  Curtain. 

So.  Mr.  President,  as  we  are  about  to 
pass  this  bin.  we  have  on  our  doorstep 
all  these  ablation  problems.  I  feel  that 
If  this  agency  Intends  to  maintain  the 
claim  of  being  the  authority  for  aviation 
research,  certainly  it  should  come  to 
this  great  oommlUee  with  a  budget  out- 
lining what  la  needed,  what  it  proposes 
to  do.  and  what  It  has  the  competency 
to  do. 

Mr.  President,  tn  NASA  one  must  reach 
down  to  about  the  tenth  echelon  of  ad- 
ministrative leadership  in  order  to  find 
anyone  who  claims  to  have  a  reputation 
or  expertise  in  aviation.  In  this  agency, 
the  spacemen  are  now  in  command  on 
the  top  level,  they  have  the  greatest  num- 
bers and  the  high  salaried  positions.  A.s 
a  result,  aviation  baa  suffered. 

Before  we  hare  completely  and  totally 
fallen  behiiid  In  aviation  research  and 
aeronautical  technology,  I  would  request 
that  the  NASA,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  authorize  within  the  lim- 
its of  this  blU  the  transfer  of  funds  re- 
quired to  meet  the  needs  of  aviation. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  leadership  of  this 
committee,  by  giving  some  additional  at- 
tention to  the  aeronautical  phases  of  its 
Jurisdiction,  could  be  very  helpful  in  urg- 
ing the  traxiafer  of  funds  when  the  case 
Is  made  for  the  research  needed  to  help 
restore  America's  place  in  aviation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  the  state- 
ments which  he  has  made. 

The  NASA  aeronautics  program  of  re- 
search on  advanced  aeronautical  vehicles 
and  missiles  is  designed  to  achieve  two 
important  and  Inextricably  related  goals : 
Plrst,  support  of  present  and  future  civil 
and  military  requirements  and.  second, 
maintenance  of  US.  superiority  in  these 
vital  fields. 

The  present  NASA  capabilities  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  aeronautics  were  inher- 
ited from  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Aeronautics,  with  in -house  work 
being  conducted  at  the  old  NACA  cen- 
ters, Langley,  Ames.  Flight  Research,  and 
Lewis.  This  work  has  involved  research 
into  the  technologies  of  aerodynamics. 
materials  and  structures,  propulsion  and 
energy  converaion.  and  guidance  and 
control.  Its  Ingredients  have  been  the- 
ory, wind  tunnels,  computers,  simulators, 
and  research  aircraft.  Its  results  have 
substantially  contributed  to  our  present 
superiority  in  aeronautics — a  posture  the 
authorization  recommended  by  your 
committee  should  enhance. 

Subsection  1(a)  (21)  on  page  10  of  the 
bin  before  you  Indicates  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  $16,200,000  for  aerodynamics. 
This  is,  however,  only  a  partial  figure, 
covering  resesreh  and  development  ef- 
forts. Added  to  this  must  be  $19  million 
in  personnel  costs  and  $10  million  for 
operation  of  Inrtallatlon  costs,  for  a  total 
requested  authorization  of  $45  million. 
In  addition,  there  are  other  NASA  proj- 
ects concerned  with  aeronautical  tech- 
nology which  are  not  reflected  in  this 


$lg-plu8-minion  figure,  such  as  reentry 
experiments,  and  a  very  substantial 
number  of  PAA.  DOD.  and  industry- 
sponsored  programs.  There  are  no  cuts 
to  this  program  recommended  by  your 
committee.  The  request  before  you  is 
the  one  recommended  by  NASA. 

This  program,  as  presently  outlined 
by  NASA.  Is  a  substantial  one  and  ade- 
quately takes  into  account  the  continu- 
ing need  for  research  into  those 
projects  and  segments  of  projects  which 
are  the  peculiar  responsibility  of  the 
Space  Agency.  Among  these  are  the 
X-15,  the  supersonic  transport,  the 
manned  hlKh  altitude  hypersonic  air 
breatiilng  aircraft,  the  VTOL  and  STOL 
aircraft,  helicopters,  and  basic  research 
in  airframes  and  aircraft  components. 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  no  de- 
crease of  emphasis  in  aeronautics,  but, 
rather,  a  substantial  increase.  Since 
19«2.  the  total  NASA  budget  specifically 
for  aeronautics  has  increased  by  93  per- 
cent, and  the  total  number  of  personnel 
assigned  to  It  by  4  percent  These  figures 
should  indicate  the  attention  given  thLs 
effort,  and  fully  substantiate  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  authorization  recommended 
ijy  your  committee.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  aeronautics  program 
has  been  lost  somewhere  in  the  RlKantic 
wake  of  manned  lunar  efforts.  NASA 
will  continue  to  play  its  accustomed  Im- 
portant role  In  this  Important  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  that  we 
have  reached  the  conclusion  of  a  long 
discussion  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (HR.  7500)  was  passed 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Mr.  E*resident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  Its 
amendments,  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  at  the  conference. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ander- 
sow.  Mr.  RusSKLL.  Mr.  Symincton.  Mr. 
Stsnnis.  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Casi  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  357.  Sen- 
ate bill  1321. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  LicisLATivE  Clerk  A  bill  iS. 
1321  >  to  provide  for  a  National  Serv- 
ice Corps  to  strengthen  community  serv- 
ice programs  In  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

SHORT    Tm.I 

Section  I.  Tliat  thla  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the   "Natlorml   Service  Corp*  Act". 


DKCXARATIOJf   OF   PUllPOSI 

Sec  2.  The  Congresa  finds  that  the  United 
States  tcxlay.  while  enjoying  the  greatest 
general  prosperity  of  any  nation  in  history. 
la  still  faced  with  a  lengthy  catalog  of  criti- 
cal human  needs;  that  community  services 
designed  ta  meet  these  needs  are  seriously 
undermanned:  that  at  the  same  time  human 
resjjurces  for  strengthening  such  community 
services  exist  In  abundance;  and  that  greater 
citizen  action  for  the  general  welfare  would 
be  stimulated  by  a  National  Service  Corps, 
rompoaed  of  a  limited  number  of  carefully 
selpcted  men  and  women  of  all  ages  to  be 
made  available  to  serve  for  a  limited  time 
In  projects  directed  toward  the  critical  hu- 
man needs  of  our  countrymen.  The  Con- 
gre.ss  finds  that  these  needs  Include  the 
health  and  education  needs  of  migratory 
workers  and  their  families.  Indians  living 
on  and  ufT  reservations,  and  residents  of  de- 
pressed areas  and  rural  and  urban  slums, 
the  training  and  education  of  youth,  par- 
ticularly of  "scho«il  dropfjuts";  and  the  care 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  elderly,  the  dis- 
abled, the  mentally  111,  and  the  mentally 
retarded. 

It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  thla  Act 
I  1  )  to  arouse  more  citizens  throughout  the 
country  to  volunteer  for  public  service  In 
their  own  communities  and  to  provide  In- 
creased opptjrtunltles  for  such  •ervlc*;  (2) 
to  aid  local  communities  to  Initiate  or  Im- 
prijve  worthwhile  public  service  programs  by 
providing  voluntary  personnel;  (3)  to 
uwaXen  p>opular  concern  over  the  want  and 
deprivation  that  persist  even  In  prosperous 
times;  and  (4)  to  Inspire  more  citizens  to 
choose  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  careers 
of  public  service 

In  carrying  out  these  purposes,  the  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  will  not  only  contribute 
to  a  nationwide  citizens'  effort  to  eliminate 
want  and  alleviate  suITerlng.  but  will  also 
demonstrate  how  citizens  seeking  to  aid 
their  country  may  serve  the  common  g(xxl. 

rSTABUSHME.NT    OF    A    NATIONAL    SXHVICX    CORPS 

S*c  3  (a)  There  Is  hereby  esUbllshed  a 
National  Service  Corps,  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent may  enroll  qualified  Individuals  for 
service  (Including  qualified  foreign  nation- 
als!, and  throvjgh  which  he  shall  carry  out 
projects  under  this  Act  The  President  may 
appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  a  Director  of  the  Corps, 
whose  salary  shall  not  exceed  $20,000  per 
annuni.  The  Director  may  perform  such 
functions  In  connection  with  the  Corps  as 
the  President  may  prescribe,  may  promul- 
gate such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
such  functions,  and  may  delegate  to  any 
of  his  subordinates  authority  to  perform 
any  of  such  functions. 

(  b  I  Projects  under  this  Act  shall  be  under- 
taken only  upon  local  Invitation  and  in  co- 
operatUjn  with  Interested  governniental  and 
nongovernmental  agencies  and  may  Include, 
without  being  limited  to.  projects  designed 
to  make  corp)sinen  available  for  work  tn 
meeting  the  health  and  education  needs  of 
migratory  workers  and  their  families.  Indi- 
ans living  on  and  off  reservations,  and  resi- 
dents of  depressed  areas  and  rural  and  ur- 
ban slums,  the  training  and  education  of 
youth,  particularly  of  "school  dropouts",  and 
the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  elderly, 
the  disabled,  the  mentally  111.  and  the  men- 
tally retarded  To  the  extent  poaslble  each 
project  carried  out  under  this  Act  shall  pro- 
vide for  supervision  by.  and  contributions 
from   the  cooperating  agencies. 

(c)  The  President  shall  request  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  In  which  one  or  mure 
request*  for  corpsmen  have  been  Initiated 
to  consult  with  the  Corpe  and  the  grouja* 
or  agencies  making  such  requests,  and  sub- 
mit recommendations  to  the  President  con- 
cerning each  request.  Before  undertaUng  a 
project,   the    President   shall   assure  himself 
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that  any  recommendations  received  from 
such  Governor  have  been  given  appropriate 
consideration  and  that  such  project  will  not 
displace  regular  workers  or  duplicate  or  re- 
place an  existing  service  in  the  same  locality. 
( d )  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  commencing  July  1,  1063,  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000,  and  for  each  succeeding  flacal  year 
such  amounts  as  the  Congress  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necesary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
posetj  of  this  Act. 

NATIONAL    SERVICE    CORPS    MEN 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  enrollment,  training,  and  service  of 
corpsmen  shall  be  exclvislvely  those  set  forth 
in  this  Act  and  those  consistent  therewith 
which  the  President  may  prescribe.  The 
number  of  corpsmen  enrolled  under  this 
.^ct  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  at  any 
time  during  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July 
1,  1963,  and  shall  not  exceed  five  thousand  at 
any  time  thereafter. 

(b)  Corpsmen  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
stipends  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $75  for  each 
month  of  satisfactory  service.  Corpsmen 
leaders  may  be  selected  frcHn  among  corps- 
men  for  supervisory  or  other  special  duties 
and  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  President, 
receive  a  stipend  at  a  rate  exceeding  that  of 
corpsmen.  Such  stipends  shall  be  payable 
to  the  corpsman  during  or  at  the  termina- 
tion of  his  service,  or  to  others,  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine.  In  the  event  of  a 
corpsman's  death  any  unpaid  stipend  shall 
be  paid  in  accordance  with  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  August  3.  1950  (5  U.S.C.  61f),  and 
funeral  and  burial  expenses,  including  trans- 
portation expenses  incident  thereto,  are  au- 
thorized. 

(c)  Corpsmen  shall  be  provided  with  such 
training  and  such  living,  travel,  and  leave 
allowances,  housing,  transportation  (includ- 
ing transportation  to  and  from  the  place  of 
enrollment,  training,  or  termination  of  serv- 
ice ) ,  supplies,  equipment,  subsistence,  cloth- 
ing, health  and  dental  care  Including  exam- 
inations and  Immunizations,  as  the  President 
deenis  appropriate. 

(d)  Corp>smen  may  be  made  available  to 
any  entity  referred  to  In  section  6(1),  on 
.such  terms  as  the  President  deems  appropri- 
ate and  pursuant  to  a  contract  or  agreement 
which  shall  not  extend  at  any  time  for  more 
than  twenty-four  months. 

(e)  The  service  of  a  corpsman  may  be 
terminated  at  any  time  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President. 

(fi  Corpsmen  shall  take  the  oath  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  1757  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended  (5  US  C.  16).  Corpsmen  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  In  the  service  or  employ- 
ment of.  or  holding  office  under,  the  United 
Slates,  except  that — 

( 1 )  Corpsmen  shall  be  deemed  employees 
of  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  (A)  any 
Federal  tort  liability  statute;  (B)  section 
595  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code;  (C) 
section  9  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1939,  as 
amended  (5  USC  1181);  (D)  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  and  (E)  title  II  of  the 
S'->clal  Security  Act: 

<2)  Corpsmen  shall  be  deemed  employees 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  (39 
Stat.  742.  lis  amended)  :   Provided.  That — 

1-^)  111  computing  compensation  benefits 
fur  disability  or  death,  the  monthly  pay  of 
the  corpsman  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  low- 
est rate  of  grade  7  of  the  general  schedule  of 
the  CliLssiflcatlon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended; 

(B)  entitlement  to  disability  compensa- 
tion payments  and  other  benefits  under  the 
Federal  Employees'  Comf)ensatlon  Act  shall 
Commence  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  ter- 
mination of  -service;  and 

(C)  if  an  injured  corpsman,  or  his  de- 
pendents in  case  of  death,  receive  any  pay- 
ment (including  any  allowance,  gratuity. 
payment     under     an     insurance     policy     for 


which  the  premium  is  wholly  paid  by  that 
organisation,  or  other  benefit  of  any  kind) 
on  accotmt  of  such  injury  or  death  from  the 
entity  to  which  the  corpsman  was  made 
available  under  this  Act,  the  amount  of  such 
benefit,  if  on  account  of  Injury  or  disability, 
■hall  be  credited  against  any  disability  com- 
pensation payable  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act,  and  If  on  ac- 
count of  death,  shall  be  credited  against  any 
death  compensation  payable  under  such  Act. 
(3)  For  any  period  of  satisfactory  service 
under  this  Act,  corpsmen  shall  be  credited 
in  connection  with  subsequent  emplojmient 
with  a  like  period  of  civilian  employment 
by  the  United  States — 

(A)  for  pvirposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2251  et 
seq.),  section  852(a)  (1)  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1092 
(a)(1)),  and  every  other  Act  establishing  a 
retirement  system  for  civilian  employees  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(B)  except  as  otherwise  determined  by  the 
President,  for  purp>06es  of  determining  rights 
and  privileges  based  upon  length  of  service 
under  all  Acts  establishing  or  governing 
terms  and  conditions  of  service  of  civilian 
employees  of  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States:  Provided,  That  service  of 
a  corjisman  shall  not  be  credited  toward 
completion  of  any  probationary  or  trial 
period  or  completion  of  any  service  require- 
ment for  career  appointment. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3)  (A)  of  this 
subsection,  corpsmen  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
receiving  compensation  during  their  service 
at  the  rate  payable  under  section  4(b)  of  this 
Act. 

GENERAL   POWERS    AND    AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  5.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  President  may — 

(1)  Enter  Into  and  perform  contracts, 
leases,  and  cooperative  agreements  with  and 
make  payments  (In  advance,  by  transfer,  or 
otherwise)  to  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  any  private  person  or  organization. 

(2)  Utilize  voluntary  services  including 
services  on  the  National  Service  Corps  Ad- 
visory Council  (notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  31  U.S.C.  665(b)),  and  accept  and 
dispose  of  gifts  of  money  or  any  form  of 
property. 

(3)  Employ  such  persons  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  Act,  and  pay  expenses 
of  attendance  of  meetings  concerned  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Including  (notwith- 
standing section  9  of  the  Act  of  March  4, 
1909  (31  U.S.C.  673) ) .  expenses  in  connection 
with  meetings  of  persons  whose  employment 
Is  authorized  by  section  7(a)  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Obligate  and  expend  under  this  Act 
any  moneys  received  by  the  Corps  from  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  private  person 
or  organization. 

(5)  Provide  and  make  payment  for  print- 
ing and  binding  without  regard  to  section 
11  of  the  Act  of  March  l.  1019  (44  USC 
HI). 

(6)  Adopt,  alter,  and  use  an  official  seal 
or  emblem  of  the  Corps  of  sucli  design  as  he 
sliall  determine,  which  shall  be  Judicially 
noticed. 

NATIONAL      SERVKE      CORPS      ADVISORY      COUNCIL 

Sec.  6.  The  President  may  establish  a  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  Advisory  Council  of 
twenty-five  persons  representative  of  health. 
welfare,  and  rehabilitation  agencies:  of  edu- 
cational Institutions:  of  business,  farm,  la- 
bor, and  other  public  and  private  orBani/:a- 
tlons  and  groups;  and  of  individuals  inter- 
ested In  the  programs  and  objectives  of  the 
Corps,  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  policies  and  programs  of  the  Corps. 
Such  members  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President  and  meet  at  his  call  Council 
members   who  arc   not   officers   or  employees 


of  the  United  States  shall  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $76  per  day,  not  to 
exceed  20  days  In  any  fiscal  year.  Including 
travel  time,  and  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  i>ersons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently. 

EXPERTS   AND  CONSULTANTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Experts  and  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  may,  as  authorized  by 
section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  55a).  be  employed  by  the 
President  for  the  performance  of  functions 
under  this  Act,  and  individuals  so  employed 
may  be  compensated  at  rates  not  exceeding 
$75  per  day,  and  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be 
paid  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 5  of  said  Act  (5  U.S.C.  731^2),  while  so 
employed:  Provided,  That  contracts  for  such 
employment  may  be  renewed  annually. 

(b)  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Council  authorized  to  be  established 
by  section  6  of  this  Act  or  as  an  expert  or 
consultant  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or 
employment  bringing  such  Individual  within 
the  provisions  of  section  13  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
2263),  section  212  of  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1932,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  59a),  section  872 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  or  any  other  law  limiting  the  re- 
employment of  retired  officers  or  employees 
or  governing  the  simultaneous  receipt  of 
compensation  and  retired  pay  or  annuities. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  8.  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress,  at  least  once  in  each  fiscal 
year,  a  report  on  operations  under  this  Act. 

SECURITY   INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec.  9.  All  persons  employed  or  assigned 
to  duties  and  all  corpwmen  enrolled  under 
this  Act  shall  be  investigated.  In  accordance 
with  standards  and  procedures  established 
by  the  President,  to  insure  that  the  employ- 
ment, assignment,  or  enrollment  Is  consistent 
with  the  national  Interest. 

AMENDMENTS    'rO    EXISTING    LAWS 

Sec  10.  (a)  Section  205  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C. 
425)  is  amended  by  deleting  the  word  "or" 
Immediately  preceding  clause  (Hi)  of  section 
205(b)(2)(A)  and  by  adding  Immediately 
after  that  clause  the  following:  "or  (Iv)  not 
in  excess  of  three  years  during  which  the 
borrower  is  in  service  as  a  corpsman  under 
the  National  Service  Corps  Act:  Provided. 
That  this  clause  shall  apply  to  any  loan  out- 
standing on  the  effective  date  of  the  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  Act  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  then  obligee  Institution." 

(b)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  3  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act.  as  amended  (5 
use.  2253).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ji  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  section  or  section  5(f)  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  or  the  National  Service  Corps  Act. 
any  military  service  (oth^  than  military 
service  covered  by  military  leave  with  pay 
from  a  civilian  position)  performed  by  an  in- 
dividual after  December  1956  and  any  period 
of  service  by  an  Individual  as  a  volunteer  un- 
der the  Peace  Corps  Act.  or  as  a  corpsman 
under  the  National  Service  Corps  Act,  shall 
be  excluded  in  determining  the  aggregate 
period  of  service  ujxin  which  an  annuity  pay- 
able under  this  chapter  to  such  individual 
or  to  his  widow  or  child  is  to  be  based.  If 
such  individual  or  widow  or  child  is  entitled 
(or  would  upon  proper  application  be  en- 
titled i  at  the  time  of  such  determination, 
to  monthly  old-age  or  survivors  benefits  un- 
der section  202  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  amended    (42   USC.  402)    based   on  such 
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IndlTtctoal'i  wt%m  aad  wlf-«mploTment  in- 
com*.  If  In  th*  mm  ot  the  ladiTMiua  or 
widow  cucb  miUtarj  mttIcv  or  ■ernee  imder 
tb«  Pwce  Corp*  Act  or  th«  Ifatlon&l  Service 
Corps  Act  t«  not  CBetwled  under  the  preced- 
ing lentence.  but  upon  attaining  age  Blxtj- 
two.  he  or  ah«  b>coin—  entitled  (or  would 
upon  proper  apptlcattoc  be  entitled)  to  ruch 
beneflu,  the  Oommlarton  ahall  redetermine 
the  aggregate  period  oi  aerrlce  upon  which 
•uch  annuity  U  teaad,  eilecUve  a«  of  the 
first  day  of  the  month  In  which  h«  or  ahe 
attalna  such  age.  ao  aa  to  exclude  such  serv- 
ice. The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  ahaU.  upon  the  requeet  of  the 
Commlcalon,  inform  Um  Commission  whether 
or  not  any  such  individual  or  widow  or  child 
la  anUtled  at  any  qiaelAed  time  to  such 
beneflu. 

BsronnoNs 

Sac.  11.  (a)  TlM  term  "United  States'  as 
uaed  In  thla  Act  Ixkcludea  the  Commonwealth 
ot  Puerto  Bloo.  Ouaia.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  lalands,  aad  aU  other  places,  conti- 
nental or  Lnaular,  inthyl'^g  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Paclflo  lalanda.  subject  to  the 
JurladlcUon  of  ttke  United  States. 

(b>  Tbe  term  "oorpaman"  Includes,  except 
for  the  purpoaaa  of  aactlon  4(fM3).  appU- 
canu  for  enrollmant  during  any  Ualnlng 
period. 

coMSTaucnov 

Sbc.  12.  If  any  provision  of  thla  Act  or 
the  application  of  any  provision  to  any  clr- 
ctunstancea  or  persons  ahall  be  held  Invalid, 
the  vmlldlty  of  tta*  remainder  of  this  Act  and 
the  applicability  ot  soeh  provision  to  other 
circumstances  or  persons  ahall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 


LEOISLATTVE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSBN.  Mr.  President,  while 
many  Senston  are  In  the  Chamber.  I 
should  like  to  mik  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  program  for 
Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIEtD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minoritj  leader,  the  pending 
business  is  the  bill,  8.  1321.  No  action 
will  be  taken  on  the  bill  tonight.  It  will 
be  the  pending  bfosiness  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  moniing  hour  on  Monday. 

It  is  the  intention  to  follow  considera- 
tion of  that  bUl  with  Calendar  No.  367, 
the  bill  8.  1703.  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Aet  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  the  so- 
called  Mexican  Labor  Act. 

There  are  only  eight  items  on  the  cal- 
endar. Those  are  the  only  two  items  out 
of  the  eight  which  are  available  for  con- 
sideration at  the  present  time.    I  have  no 


fault  to  find  with  the  committees.  They 
are  working  extremely  well.  I  mint  out 
that,  so  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned, 
it  cannot  consider  proposed  legislation 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  which 
includes  measures  relating  to  taxes  and 
other  subjects,  such  as  social  security, 
unemployment  insurance,  and  the  like, 
in  this  body  or  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  until  and  unless  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  first  reported  from 
tile  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  and  passed  by  the  House. 
The  calendar  is  pretty  clear.  I  am  sure 
that  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirkskn). 
joins  me  in  the  expression  that  the 
chairman  and  the  memliers  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  are  entitled  to  our 
gratatude  for  the  fine  work  they  are  do- 
ing and.  iiisofar  as  they  possibly  can.  for 
keeping  up  with  the  schedule  which  con- 
fronts them.  We  can  do  nothing  on  the 
question  of  taxation  in  this  body  at  pres- 
ent. The  proposed  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion and  the  proposed  legislation  related 
to  the  railroads  has  only  recently  been 
referred  to  the  committees  of  the  Senate. 
Since  those  questions  have  t)een  brought 
to  the  attention  of  committees,  the  com- 
mittees have  been  working  most  assidu- 
ously on  them. 

Mr.^DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  congratulate  the 
majority  leader  on  constantly  stream- 
lining the  Senate  Calendar.  He  has  kept 
abreast  of  all  the  committee  work. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  major  impor- 
tant bills  pending  are  highly  controver- 
sial. What  we  observe  in  relation  to  the 
fact  that  tiie  calendar  has  been  kept  so 
up  to  date  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  is  a  record  in  the  Senate.  I 
compliment  him.  In  addition,  I  congra- 
tulate him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  thank  my  friend. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  occasion  to  commend  and  to 
extend  congratulations  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Ander- 
soNl,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  and 
also  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  i  Mrs.  Smith  I .  for 
the  fine  bill  which  was  reported  from  the 
committee,  for  their  knowledge  and  un- 


derstanding of  the  problems  involved  In 
this  most  dlfflcult  field,  and  for  the  gen- 
eralship which  they  both  showed.  I  com- 
pliment also  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  including  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  LMr.  StmihgtonI,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Saltonstall  I , 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland  1 . 
who  is  so  interested  in  this  particular 
field,  and  all  others. 

I  realize  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  been  working  under  a  handi- 
cap during  the  past  several  days.  I 
commend  both  him  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith]  for  their  devotion 
to  duty  and  the  contributions  they  have 
made  in  the  passage  of  this  most  difficult 
biU. 

I  also  wi-sh  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  fMr.  HillI  tfnd  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton),  for  their  fine  generalship  and 
parliamentary  skill  in  carrying  through 
to  a  successful  conclusion  another  con- 
troversial measure,  namely,  the  bill  re- 
lating to  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  They  did  a  magnificent 
job. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr 
DiRKSEw),  I  believe  I  can  say  that  we 
are  all  proud  of  the  way  they  have 
handled  these  two  most  dlfflcult  bills. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cur in  the  sentiments  uttered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  and  I  direct  a  special  salute 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith  1,  who  has  done  a  magnificent  Job 
in  the  field  of  aeronautical  and  space 
sciences. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  that 
while  she  is  a  gentlewoman,  she  Is  also 
a  fine  Senator. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  August  12, 
1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


DcUrgcst  Coatrel 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  McINTYRE 

or   MXW    HAMTSUiax 

IN  THK  SKNATK  CMP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Fridaw.  August  9. 1963 

Mr.  McINTTBX.  Mr.  President,  by  a 
clerical  error  a  ctatement  I  submitted  in 
support  of  8.  1183,  the  detergent  control 
bill,  was  omitted  from  the  Public  Works 


Committee  hearing  record  on  water  pol- 
lution control  measures.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  along  with  a 
letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Philip  Brown- 
stein.  Commissioner  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   or   Hon.    THOMAfl    J     McIntyre. 
US  SENAToe  Pkom  New  Hampshire 

Mr  Ciialrman,  I  am  very  grateful  to  yuu 
and   the  members  of   the   subcommittee   for 


the  consideration  being  given  to  the  deter- 
Rent  control  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Nev- 
BRRGEii,  Senator  Nelson,  Senntor  Long  of 
Missouri,  Senator  Douglas.  Senator  MACNtr- 
.soN.  and  myself.  Aa  attention  haa  focused 
upon  detergent  contamination.  It  haa  rap- 
idly come  to  seem  a  more  serious  problem 
than  had  hitherto  been  supposed. 

EXISTING  CONCENTmATIONS  IlUPAim  8EWAOS 

teeatmbnt 
I  Joined  In  Introducing  S  1183  with  the 
thought  that  Congress  should  h*ve  an  op- 
p<jrtunlty  to  consider  the  regulation  of  deter- 
gent wastea.  My  own  study  ot  thla  nuitter 
has  led  me  to  believe  that  the  national  aver- 
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age  concentration  of  detcrgenta  In  our 
streams  la  at  a  sufficient  leval  to  Interfere 
with  the  operation  of  aewagv  treatment 
plants.  Increasing  the  cost  of  eedlaoent  ca- 
tractlon.  Congress  should.  In  my  opinion,  be 
concerned  about  the  widespread  preaence 
iif  any  contaminant  In  the  Nation's  etraamB, 
ei.peclally  if  it  la  ao  peralatcnt  as  the  eurface 
active  agents  of  modern  detergents  which 
ciin  laat  for  yeara  In  water  without  being 
l^oken  apart  by  bacterial  action.  It  may  be 
roil  tended  that  thla  long-term  low  concen- 
tration contamination  Is  not  a  serious  eco- 
nomic problem.  However  we  may  feel  about 
this  question.  I  believe  the  low-level  nation- 
wide presence  of  detergents  In  streams  de- 
serves more  attention  and  Investigation  than 
It  has  received. 

THE     MITLTIPLICATION     OF    DCTEXOENT     ■KtUOUES 

What  Is  alarming.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
fact  that  persistent  detergent  residues  can 
be  brought  together  and  the  low-level  con- 
centration multiplied  each  time  tbe  water  In 
our  Interstate  streams  Is  used  and  reused. 
In  the  Ohio  River,  which  Is  used  and  reused 
some  four  times  by  the  communities  along 
Its  banks  by  the  time  It  reaches  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  average  concentration  of  residues 
is  now  at  a  level  of  two-tenths  of  a  part  per 
million.  It  Is  because  our  Nation  uses  water 
so  heavily  that  detergent  resldties  become 
concentrated  In  streams  and  along  the  shore. 
I  would  call  these  acute  concentrations. 
The  lUt  of  their  effects  Is  a  weird  assortment 
of  woes: 

In  California  detergent  suds  below  a  dam 
blow  across  freeways,  constituting  a  traffic 
hazard. 

In  Cleveland's  sewage-treatment  plant  Jets 
of  water  have  been  Installed  at  a  cost  of 
$260,000  to  beat  back  foam  that  Impedes  the 
plant's  very  operation. 

Damage  to  shellfish  along  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

Refusal  of  water  by  livestock  and  damage 
to  Irrigated  crops. 

Appearance  of  suds  in  tapwater.  In  large 
apartment  houses  this  residue  combined  with 
ordinary  use  of  detergents  can  block  drains 
with  suds,  creating  serious  public  health 
problems. 

Impedes  oxygen  exchange  with  the  at- 
mosphere In  streams,  causing  further  growth 
of  harmful  algae  and  preventing  stream  re- 
newal with  oxygen  to  dispel  the  harmful 
oxygen-demanding  effects  of  sewage. 

THE   SEPTIC  TANK  PSOBLKM  IN  KXSXDBNTIAI. 
AKXAS 

I  am  particularly  ooncerned,  Mr.  Chalr- 
mun,  with  the  form  this  problem  has  taken 
In  New  England.  The  growth  of  our  resi- 
dential areaa  la  taking  place  on  the  periphery 
of  the  cltlea,  often  beyond  the  reach  of 
established  sewer  aystetns.  Our  builders  and 
developers  have  come  to  rely  on  septic  tanks 
to  provide  essential  sanitation.  And  here 
the  Increase  In  detergent  contamination  can 
be  especially  harmful.  Mr.  Matt  Krenn,  a 
surveyor  In  Epsom,  N.H.,  wrote  as  follows: 

"Having  battled  the  detergent-ln-water 
fight  with  my  own  home  •  •  •  (as  a  re- 
sult, I  had  to  put  In  a  separate  pair  of  septic 
tanks,  one  for  sanitary  wastes  and  one  for 
kitchen  wastes,  and  It's  a  bloody  nuisance)  — 
and  being  concerned  about  our  Nation's  wa- 
ter supply — (as  you  have  probably  pointed 
out,  a  given  volume  of  water  passing  down 
a  major  river  will  probably  form  part  of  the 
wuter  supply — and  sewage  system  of  all  the 
cities  on  the  route),  I  see  the  cumulative 
effect  of  detergents  as  nothing  leas  than 
frightening,  even  though  we  know  little 
about  their  toxicity  In  the  human  system." 

IMPAIRED    MORTGACEABILrTT    OT    PBOPDrT 

I  requested  Mr.  Philip  Brownsteln,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, to  find  out  the  effect  of  detergent 
contamination  In  ground  water  on  the  mcMrt- 
giigeablllty    of    PHA-lnsured    properties.     I 
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Should  like  to  ask  that  his  entire  reply  be 
made  part  of  tbe  hearing  reoord.  It  does 
not  represent  an  agency  endorsement  of  the 
bill,  but  Is  limited  to  a  description  of  the 
problem.  Bfr.  Brownsteln  points  out  that 
detargent  pollution  in  the  water  supplies  of 
localities  In  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Minnesota  "has  made  these  properties  Ineli- 
gible for  FHA  mortgage  Insurance  uid  we 
understand  in  most  Instances  for  Veterans' 
Administration  guaranteed  loans  as  well. 
Ilie  finding  of  detergent  px>llutlon  of  water 
supplies  has  generally  retarded  new  con- 
struction programs  and  in  some  Instances 
has  brought  the  building  program  to  a  halt. 
This  Is  turn  has  depreciated  the  price  of 
land."  The  contribution  of  detergent  con- 
tamination has  been  to  lower  the  values  of 
existing  property  and  make  new  develop- 
ments much  more  expensive.  This  result 
of  ground  water  contamination  deserves  our 
most  considered  attention. 

THE    NEED    FOR    UECXSLATION 

It  is  because  each  cycle  of  water  reuse  adds 
a  new  increment  of  detergent  residue  to  our 
Interstate  streams  that  the  problem  of  de- 
tergent contamination  merits  the  attention 
ot  Congress.  As  was  pointed  out  In  an  excel- 
lent article  In  the  Chemical  &  Engineering 
News  for  March  18,  1963,  this  contamination 
Is  unnecessary.  Detergents  now  In  use  con- 
tain a  refractory  kernel  In  the  chemical  com- 
position of  their  molecules  which  resists  de- 
composition In  ground  water,  but  new  sub- 
stances being  developed  incorporate  straight- 
line  molecules  which  wUl  decompose  readily. 
If  Congress  provides  that  these  new  sub- 
stances must  be  used  in  detergents,  the  prob- 
lem of  Increasing  contamination  will  be  at 
an  end.  That  Is  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  pre- 
paring this  legislation,  we  did  not  contem- 
plate a  national  tolerance  level  for  deter- 
gents, but  aimed  at  the  elimination  of  a  spe- 
cific class  of  ingredients  and  their  replace- 
ment with  materials  that  would  decompose. 
The  bill  as  written  would  not  regulate  deter- 
gents as  such,  but  the  stu-face-actlve  agents 
which  they  contain,  because  It  Is  these  con- 
stituent products  that  determine  whether  a 
detergent  which  contains  them  would  be  able 
to  meet  decomposahlllty  standards. 

It  haa  been  very  gratifying  to  learn  that 
some  oil  and  chemical  companies  have  de- 
veloped cleaning  agents  for  Inclusion  In  de- 
tergents which  would  then  decompose  read- 
ily. I  wotild  hope  that  out  of  a  sense  of 
public  responsibility,  all  detergent  makers 
would  include  these  new  products  in  their 
detergents.  If  the  Industry  could  decide  on 
this  course  of  action  without  the  sptir  of 
Federal  law,  the  problem  of  detergent  con- 
tamination would  be  at  an  end. 

I  would  like  to  observe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  change  to  new  Ingredients  is  not  going 
to  increase  market  preference  for  the  public- 
minded  manufacturer.  The  housewife  Is  un- 
aware of  the  problems  that  can  arise  2  or  3 
years  in  the  futvu-e  from  the  detergent  she 
pours  out  with  the  dishwater.  I  fear  that  not 
all  detergent  manufacturers  would  Include 
the  newly  devel(^}ed  surface-active  chemicals 
in  their  products.  In  that  event,  the  passage 
of  the  detergent  control  bill  would  prevent 
the  loss  of  a  share  of  the  detergent  market 
by  those  companies  which  Include  ttie  new 
ingredient  for  the  sake  of  Its  public  benefits. 
The  decomposable  chemicals  would  soon  be 
in  universal  use  by  all  manufacturers  of 
detergents  and  detergent  contamination 
would  no  longer  be  a  threat  to  the  Nation's 
streams  and  the  public  health. 

AVOm    CONFUCTIMO     STATE    LXCISLATION 

Detergent  contamination  multiplying  In 
navigable  streams  and  flowing  In  under- 
ground waters  does  not  respect  State  lines. 
Consequently  the  problem  should  be  con- 
trcdled  at  the  Federal  level.  Otherwise 
manufacturers  may  be  faced  with  a  bewilder- 
ing pattern  oi  Inconsistent  State  legislation. 


The  success  af  the  West  O^man  Government 
in  controlling  determent  contamination 
should  point  tbe  way  toward  action  within 
our  own  Federal  system,  to  insure  uniformity 
oC  standards  and  timing. 


NATTONVnSK    INTERXST    DT 


COMTKOL 


I  was  Interested  to  learn  that  the  National 
Sh^fish  Association,  concerned  with  pre- 
serving our  valtialite  resources  at  oysters, 
clams,  and  other  marine  organisms,  con- 
sidered the  detergent  contamlnatton  problem 
at  Its  recent  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Massachusetts  Division  o<  Marine  Fish- 
eries and  Department  of  Health  are  scruti- 
nizing the  problem.  The  National  League  of 
Women  Voters  Current  Review  of  Continuing 
Responsibilities  for  May  1963,  devotes  several 
pages  to  p>erslstent  detergent  residues  and 
proposals  for  their  coutrcA.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  resolution  of  the  Mis- 
siles and  Electronics  Lodge,  I.A.  of  M.  Local 
2230,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  be  rejM^nted  In  the 
record  at  the  conclusion  at  this  stetement. 
I  £mi  confident  that  Congress  will  respond  to 
this  need  by  regulating  detergent  residues  to 
the  extent  compatible  with  economic  reason- 
ableness and  tiechnlcal  feasibility.  That  is 
the  Intention  of  S.  1183,  now  pending  before 
the  P*ubllc  Works  Committee. 

Federal  Housing  Admitcistratiow, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  13.  19€3. 
Hon.  Tom  McIntyiii, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McInttrx  :  This  Is  in  further 
reference  to  your  April  12  letter  requesting 
a  summary  of  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration's experience  with  ground  water  sup- 
plies polluted  by  detergents  and  the  effect 
this  has  had  on  land  values.  Some  of  our 
Insuring  offices  located  in  New  Bngland,  New 
York,  and  Minnesota,  with  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  local  reaction  to  detergent  pollu- 
tion of  water  supplies  and  tlM  effect  this  has 
had  on  marketing  of  residential  properties, 
were  contacted  so  we  could  give  you  the  latest 
Information. 

The  finding  of  evidence  of  detergent  jxjllu- 
tlon  in  the  individual  water  supplies  of  a 
specific  locality  has  adversely  affected  the 
marketability  of  properties  in  various  ways. 
First  it  has  made  these  properties  ineligible 
for  FHA  mortgage  instirance  and  we  under- 
stand in  most  Instances  for  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration guaranteed  loans  as  well.  In  addi- 
tion where  the  pollution  reports  have  been 
given  wide  publicity,  the  buyers  have  been 
hesitant  to  purchase  even  if  mortgage  ftinds 
from  conventional  sources  are  available. 
Furthermore,  the  stigma  of  polluted  wells  is 
attached  to  the  neighborhood  even  if  only 
part  of  the  properties  are  Involved. 

Kven  though  the  detergents  are  not  known 
to  be  a  health  hazard,  their  presence  does 
indicate  that  sewage  pollution  is  entering  the 
water  supply.  When  it  becomes  common 
knowledge  that  such  pollution  is  occurring 
within  a  given  area,  the  housing  market  is 
seriously  impaired.  If  the  finding  of  pollu- 
tion has  not  been  publicized  and  the  water 
supply  serving  the  particular  property  has 
not  been  examined,  there  is  no  apparent  mar- 
ket resistance  and  the  properties  continue  to 
be  marketable. 

The  finding  of  detergent  pollution  of  wa- 
ter supplies  has  generally  retarded  new  con- 
struction programs  and  in  some  Instances 
has  brought  the  building  program  to  a  iialt. 
This  In  turn  has  depreciated  the  price  of 
land  and  existing  residential  property  in  the 
neighborhood.  An  exception  is  large  devel- 
opments which  arc  supplied  central  water 
service  and  in  some  instances  have  sewers. 
The  cost  of  these  central  facilities  increases 
the  cost  of  building,  however,  ttM  added 
value  of  central  utilities  \b  reflected  in  the 
price  of  land.  Frequently  local  governmental 
bodies  have  step{>ed  up  their  programs  of  ex- 
tending water  and  sewer  service  and  in  a  few 
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localities  public  tystoiM  hAve  been  Installed. 
The  knowledge  that  aballow  ground  water 
supplies  were  being  polluted  lias  undoubted- 
ly been  a  factor  1b  elaetlon  autliorteatlon  for 
a  bond  Issue  to  provide  the  funds  to  make 
these  programs  po— Ihle. 

Prior  to  the  dlscii'Hiry  of  the  detergent  poN 
lution  of  water  suppUM.  land  which  could  be 
served  by  oentnLl  water  and  sewer  utilities 
generally  was  not  a  major  factor  In  determin- 
ing the  dealrabUlty  at  building  si  tee  and 
therefore  had  ooiy  a  limited  effect  on  land 
value.  Building  sites  that  have  or  can  get 
central   water  are  generally    the    only   ones 


readily  marketable  in  neighborhoods  with 
detergent  problems.  Consequently  the  price 
of  these  sltee  has  appreciated  and  this  In 
turn  has  tended  to  promote  the  constrvictloii 
ot  more  expensive  Improvements  These  two 
factors  have  combined  to  raise  the  market 
price  of  new  housing 

Neighborhoods  that  have  developed  with 
individual  water  supplies  where  pollutli^n 
has  been  detected  have  \isuuUy  undergone  a 
decline  In  marketability,  however  as  soon  as 
central  water  service  becomes  nvallable.  the 
market  rebounds  with  an  lnrrea.se  in  value 
which  Is  reflerted  !ii  the  prlrir.i;  i>f  the  pruu- 
erttes 


SENATE 

Monday,  Aigist  12,  VM\^^ 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  waa  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  God  of  the  living,  and  of  the 
living  dead.  From  all  the  maddening 
maze  of  things  that  press,  we  pause  for 
a  hushed  moment  at  this  altar  of  Thy 
grace,  vividly  conscious  of  how  swiftly 
and  often  how  suddenly  ebbs  out  life's 
little  day. 

Thou  knowest  the  sadness  that  grips 
our  spirits  as  we  come  this  shadowed 
day,  mourning  the  pckssing  from  this 
mortal  stage  of  a  public  servant  whose 
stalwart  form  but  brief  hours  ago  stood 
in  his  accustomed  place  in  this  free 
forum  he  loved,  and  lifted  up  his  voice 
for  measures  his  conscience  told  him 
were  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  Repub- 
lic. Now  that  voice  is  stilled,  as  once 
again,  in  the  broken  fellowship  of  this 
storied  body,  our  startled  hearts  are  say- 
ing— 

We  hear  it  each  and  all — 

A  song  of  those  who  answer  not 

However  we  may  call. 

We  see  them  as  of  yore. 

Who  walk  with  us  no  mote. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  valiant  stew- 
ardship rendered  with  fidelity  to  the  Na- 
tion by  Thy  servant.  Esns  Kefauver.  as 
he  played  his  part  with  ability  and  dedi- 
cation in  epic  times. 

We  bear  witness  that  he  was  never 
tonguetied  by  the  selfish,  yet  glided,  lies 
which  threaten  to  eat  out  the  national 
fiber  and  caliber.  What  he  ha.s  written, 
he  has  written  as  he  sought  to  expose 
devious  evils  by  letting  in  the  light  of 
day. 

Outside  these  hallowed  walLs,  where  so 
long  he  served,  we  glimpse  a  legion  of 
friends  his  genial  nature  bound  to  him 
in  a  loyalty  strong  as  steel 

Grant,  we  pray,  the  consolations  of 
Thy  grace  to  the  dear  companion  of  the 
strenuous,  yet  challenging  years,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  stricken  family  who 
sits  this  hour  in  a  bowed  circle  of  grief. 

So  tesMih  us  to  number  our  remaining 
days  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom,  and  at  laat,  like  him  whose  po- 
tent voice  will  be  heard  no  more,  may  we 


finish  oiu-  course  m  faith,  having  fought 
the  good  fight 

We  a.sk  it  in  the  name  of  the  Master 
hf  acknowledged  a.'^  Lord  of  all      .\inen 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  reque.st  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  coiusent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
August  9    1963    was  dispensed  with 


COMMITTEE        MEETING        DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Forei^,'n 
Relation.s  Committee  be  permitted  to 
meet  durint,'  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 


DEATH  OF  SENATOR  ESTES 
KEFAUVER 

Mr  GORE.  Mr  President,  today  it  i.s 
my  sad  duty — which  I  perform  with  a 
heavy  heart,  a  sense  of  per.sonal  lo.ss.  and 
a  sense  of  great  loss  to  my  country — to 
announce  thai  on  August  10.  my  senior 
colleague  and  my  personal  friend.  Estes 
Kefauver,  pa.ssed  this  life 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  will  .seek  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  establish  a  day  when  I  and  other 
Senators  may  pay  euloey  to  his  life,  his 
record,  and  his  memory — at  which  time 
I  am  sure  his  family  will  be  present 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  uill 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr  GORE     I  yield 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  wish  to  announce. 
in  conjunction  with  the  dislmKUished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  DiRKSEN  .  that  a  day  in  the  future 
will  be  set  aside  for  eulogies  of  our  late 
departed  colleague  the  Senat^ir  f.orn 
Tennessee.  Mr  Kefauvf.h 

I  should  like  to  join  the  distini,'ui.shed 
Senator  from  Tennes.^^ee  Mr  Gorf  i  in 
saying  that  I.  too.  am  deeply  mo\ed  at 
the  lo.ss  in  the  passinp  of  our  friend. 
E.STES  Kefauver 

He  was  a  man  of  great  intellect  and 
great  ability  He  was  a  practiciiig  idcii- 
ist  in  the  finest  sen.se  of  the  term 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      I  yield 

Mr  DIRKSEN  The  pa.s.Miig  of  the 
man  in  the  co<jnskin  cap     comes  as  a 


Hius  far  our  experience  with  deterReut  pol- 
lution of  wtiter  supplies  has  been  limited  to 
those  areas  where  relatively  dense  develop- 
ment with  both  Individual  water  supply  and 
sewerage  systems  has  occurred 

I  am  glad  to  ha\e  had  this  opportunity 
to  relate  FHA's  experiences  with  detergent 
pollution  of  water  supplies  and  It.s  efTect  on 
building  programs,  sale  of  exl.stlng  proper- 
ties. :ind  residential  land  prices  .Should  you 
de.sire  additional  information  I  will  provide 
all  tlie  tLSAlstance  possible 
Sincerely  yours. 

Phiiij- N    Brwwn.stein. 

C"rnmtssioncT. 


leal  sh(x;k  We  served  together  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate  for  more  than 
16  years,  and  I  counted  him  one  of  my 
real  friends 

Probably  no  one  in  this  body  differed 
with  him  more  .sharply  than  did  the  mi- 
nority leader;  but  there  was  a  fixed  and 
lasting  quality  about  his  pursuit  of  jus- 
tice and  truth  and  the  well-being  of  the 
Piepublic 

I  am  shocked,  indeed,  by  his  pa.sMnt;. 
He  has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Republic 

I  may  add.  Mr  President,  that  the 
CfK)nskln  cap  was  not  a  mere  {x)litlcal 
ornament :  It  was  a  .symbol  of  thie  fron- 
tiersman, the  pioneer,  and  the  crusader 
that  EsTEs  Kefauver  really  was. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
resolution,  which  I  .send  to  the  desk;  and 
I  reque.st  its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  re.solution  iS.  Res.  180'  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
uiumimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Hf^olied.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  Sorrow  and  deep  regret  llie  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Hon  Esrrs 
KrrA!  vER  late  a  Senator  frmn  the  State  of 
'renneR-see 

Rrsolifd  Th.it  ,1  con\nuitee  of  Senators  l)e 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  to 
attend    the    luneral   of   the  deceased 

Hr>ultfd.  That  the  Secretary  coinnmni- 
caie  these  resolutiuns  to  the  Hnii.se  ol  Rep- 
resentatives and  transmit  an  engros.-^ed  cop\ 
thereof   to  the   f.imlly  of   tlie  deceased 

KrsoSrrd  That,  as  a  further  m.irk  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Sen.ite  do  now   .idjcairn 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,  under 
the  second  re.solvins  clause,  appointed 
the  following  Senators  to  constitute,  to- 
gether vMth  the  Vice  President,  the  com- 
mittt^'  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Senator: 

Mr    Gore,  Mr    M^NSFIELD.  Mr.  Dirk- 
.SKN     Mr     Johnston     Mr     Hollanti.    M; 
Long   of   Louisiana.   Mr.   Ander.son.   Mi 
r>)Ut,i.AS    Mr.    MoNRO.NEY.   Mr.    Jackson, 
Mr    Hruska.   Mr    Cooper,   Mr    Church. 
Mr   MoKTf)N,  Mr  Yarborouc.h,  Mr.  Grue- 
NiNc,  Mr    Hart.  Mr    McGee.  Mrs.   Nei  - 
BFRGER.  Mr  Kennedy.  Mr.  McIntyrk   XTi 
Bkewster.  and  Mr   Inouye. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der the  fourth  resolving  clau.se  of  the 
re.solution  the  Senate  now  stands  ad- 
journed   until    \'2    o'clock    noon,    tomor- 

I  UA 

Tlu'ieupon  at  1-  o'clock  and  7  min- 
utes p  m  '  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow  Tuesday.  August  13.  1963,  at 
rj  o'clock  meridian 


1963 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoND.w,  August  12, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Albert]. 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Speaker: 

August  13, 1963. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Cakl 
Albert   to   act    as  Speaker   pro   tempore   to- 
day. 

John  W.  McCormack, 
Sprakcr  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

Rabbi  Leon  M.  Adler.  Temple  Emanu- 
el, Kensington,  Md.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer : 

O  Lord.  Thou  hast  given  us  langiiage. 
the  loom  on  which  we  weave  our 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Help  us  this  day, 
as  with  this  gift  we  try  to  weave  a  de- 
sign that  may  have  some  meaning  for 
our  times. 

"Black  Is  black, "  say  those  who  hate 
the  black.  "Black  heart,  black  ball,  black 
mass." 

"And  white  is  white,"  say  those  who 
hate  the  white.  "White  as  a  ghost, 
whitewash,  deathly  white." 

'And  never  the  twain  shall  meet,"  is 
their  cry  who  see  the  world  in  simple 
terms  of  "black"  or  "white." 

But — and  this  Thou  knowest  well,  O 
God — the  world  is  not  so  simple. 

Black  is  also  black  beauty,  black-eyed 
susan;  black  is  the  color  of  my  true 
love's  •   •   •. 

And  white  is  also  pure  white,  white 
sand,  white  as  the  driven  snow. 

And  If  this  is  true  of  language,  how 
much  the  more  true  of  men. 

Woe  unto  us  if  we  fail  to  recognize 
how  complicated  are  the  colors  which 
enter  into  humanity's  design,  how  inter- 
woven the  black  and  white  threads,  how- 
ever the  twain  must  and  do  meet. 

May  we  be  granted  this  knowledge,  O 
Lord,  for  on  this  slender  thread  may 
hang   mankind's  survival.     Amen. 


Keaolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
thiwr  reflolutiona  to  tlie  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  an  engrossed  copy  there- 
of to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
atpect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJl.  7500.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  ad- 
ministrative operations;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Akderson,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Sym- 
ington, Mr.  Stennis,  Mrs.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Case  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  874.  An  act  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion and  equipping  of  buildings  required  in 
connection  with  the  operations  of  th.e 
Bureau  of  the  Mint; 

S.  1032.  An  act  to  exclude  cargo  which  is 
Ivunber  from  certain  tariff  filing  require- 
ments under  the  Shipping  Act,  1916;  and 

8. 1388.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Cache  National  Forest,  Utah. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
"Vice  President  had,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  689,  84th  Congress,  appointed  the 
following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  Parliamentarian's  Confer- 
ence, to  be  held  in  Paris,  Prance,  begin- 
ning November  4,  1963:  Mr.  Bath  and 
Mr.  Cannon. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  August  8,  1963,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution,  as 

follows: 

S.  Rks.  180 

Rpsoh-ed,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Hon.  Bvtes 
Ketauver.  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  Senators  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  deceased. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMTTTEE 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  4  of  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee be  allowed  to  sit  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNIFORMED  SERVICES  PAY  ACT  OF 
1963 

Mr.  "VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJR.  5555)  to 
amend  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
inan  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  House 
adopted  the  Rivers  amendment  to  allow 


the  same  privilege  of  recomputation  to 
those  who  retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958, 
as  those  who  retired  1  day  later,  it  was 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  correct  an  in- 
equity and  an  injustice. 

For  5  long  years  we  lived  with  a  situa- 
tion where  men  who  had  served  in  two 
World  Wars  and  the  Korean  conflict  re- 
ceived less  retired  pay  than  others  of 
equal  rank  and  length  of  service.  For 
5  years  we  watched  the  damaging  effect 
upon  the  morale  of  the  active  establish- 
ment as  Congress  broke  faith  with  a  100- 
year  tradition  and  created  a  large  group 
of  second-class  retirees. 

The  Eisenhower  administration,  the 
Kennedy  administration,  and  on  two  oc- 
casions the  House  itself  voted  to  be  fair, 
to  correct  this  injustice,  and  serve  ad- 
vance notice  that  the  recomputation 
system  would  be  supplanted  in  the  future 
by  cost-of-living  increases.  This  is  why 
the  House  adopted  the  Rivers  amend- 
ment. 

Now  the  other  body  has  amended  this 
bill  and  for  the  sake  of  around  $15  mil- 
lion has  perpetuated  the  same  wrong  the 
House  tried  to  correct.  I  have  calcu- 
lated the  retired  pay  for  colonels,  lieuten- 
ant colonels,  and  for  enlisted  men,  in- 
cluding chief  petty  officers  and  sergeants, 
with  both  22  and  30  years'  service.  I  find 
that  under  the  Senate  bill  every  officer 
who  retired  on  May  31,  1958,  will  get  less 
retired  pay  than  the  one  who  retired  1 
day  later.  In  the  case  of  a  colonel  with 
30  years'  service  the  differential  is  $37 
per  month. 

The  House  bill  corrected  past  wrongs 
and  treated  everybody  alike.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  perpetuates  these  wrongs  and  in- 
equality. Make  no  mistake;  this  5-year 
problem  will  be  right  back  with  us  unless 
the  House  conferees  insist  ujx)n  the 
House  language  regarding  recomputa- 
tion of  retired  pay. 

By  giving  each  retiree  the  option  of 
a  5-percent  increase  or  recomputation, 
whichever  is  larger,  the  other  body  actu- 
ally denies  recomputation  rights  to  the 
man  who  receives  5  percent  and  gives 
both  benefits  to  his  classmate  who  retired 
1  day  later. 

This  is  far  more  Uian  a  matter  of 
money.  It  is  a  matter  of  principle  and 
it  will  continue  to  plague  Congress  un- 
less the  House  conferees  hold  fast  to 
the  House  position.  Do  not  think  that 
5  percent  will  appease  a  man  who  has 
been  denied  his  traditional  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  prepared  a  motion 
to  instruct  the  House  conferees  but  will 
not  offer  it.  To  do  so  would  indicate  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  our 
conferees  to  uphold  the  House  position 
for  the  correction  of  an  injustice. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  House  conferees 
will  fight  tooth  and  nail  for  the  House 
position.  Tliis  is  the  position  of  equity 
and  justice. 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BERT>.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
"Vinson  ]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing conferees:  Messrs.  Rims  of 
South  Carolina,  PinLBur,  HiantT,  Win- 

STEAD,  NOKBLAO,  BATES,  and  BRAT. 
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Au(/u,st    12 


HON.  ESTE8  KJEFAUVER 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Speaker. 
it  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  announce 
the  death  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  Senator  Kxtkuvt^ 

Many  of  us  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  him  when  he  came  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  the  76th  Congress. 
He  remained  In  this  body  almost  10 
years,  having  been  reelected  through  the 
80th  Congress.  In  November  1948  he  ran 
successfully  for  the  other  body.  He  ran 
a  second  time  In  1954  and  a  third  time  in 
1960.  All  of  us  remember  him  as  one  of 
the  hardest  working  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  Members  who  has 
ever  served  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Senator  KxyAtrvzR  was  a  kind 
man.  If  you  found  yourself  opposing 
him  politically  on  an  issue,  he  never 
entertained  any  bitterness.  Many  in  this 
House  will  remember  him  as  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Vice  President  in 
1956.  Still  others  will  remember  him 
campaigning  in  the  snow  in  New  Hamp- 
shire in  a  primary.  Still  others  will  re- 
member him  as  the  real  champion  of 
small  business  and  of  the  small  "average 
man. "  if  I  may  use  that  expression.  In- 
deed, this  man  was  capable  and  kind  and 
industrious.  Still  others  of  us  will  re- 
member him  as  the  one  man  who  did 
more  to  alert  this  country  on  the  cost 
and  danger  of  crime.  Still  others  more 
recently  will  remonber  him  as  one  who 
sought  to  hold  down  as  low  as  possible 
the  cost  of  medical  drugs.  He  has  en- 
deared himself  to  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  elderly  people  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  along  and  talk 
at  great  length  about  this  man.  I  was 
glad  to  be  his  friend  as  so  many  of  you 
are  to  claim  his  friendship.  But  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  in  this  House  will  re- 
member him  for  the  few  things  that  I 
have  mentioned,  but  particularly  we  will 
remember  him  for  his  vigorous  advocacy 
of  issues. 

Whether  you  agreed  with  him  at  all 
times  politically,  or  on  an  issue,  or  not. 
you  will  have  to  admit  that  you  always 
knew  exactly  where  he  stood.  When  he 
gave  his  word,  that  word  was  his  bond. 
So.  then,  to  his  wife  Nancy  and  the  chil- 
dren and  to  his  sisters,  we  offer  our  ex- 
pression of  love  and  we  extend  to  them 
the  hand  of  helpfulness  should  we  ever 
find  ourselves  capable  of  rendering  unto 
them  that  which  Estes  would  render 
unto  our  very  own. 

So.  we  are  missing  a  colleague,  and  the 
State  of  Teimessee  will  miss  an  out- 
standing public  servant  and.  yes.  the 
country  as  a  whole  will  miss  him  for  all 
times  as  a  dedicated  Member  of  the  leg- 
islative body  of  this  great  country  of 
ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ai.bxrt  1 . 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Tennessee  in 
this  expression  of  sorrow  over  the  death 
of  a  great  American  and  former  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  House.  Estes 
KxFAXTVZR   was  a  Member  of  this  body 


when  I  came  here.  AlthouKh  still  a 
young  man.  he  had  already  served  sev- 
eral terms  and  had  Impressed  his  col- 
leagues and  the  Nation  with  the  fine 
qualities  of  mind  and  character  which 
have  typified  his  entire  public  service 
He  was  a  man  of  strength  and  will  He 
was  calm  but  always  resolute;  kind  but 
unyielding  in  his  opposition  to  vested 
privilege:  considerate  and  protective  of 
the  weak  but  a  powerful  a^Kressor 
anainst  these  who  would  exploit  or  abu.se 
them 

Senator  Kefauver  wa.s  a  man  of  inde- 
pendent stamp — a  stronn  man  in  the 
mold  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  other  cou- 
rageous Tennessean.s  whose  dt'dicatlon  to 
their  public  trust  is  historic 

He  was  a  foe  of  monopoly,  a  friend 
of  freedom 

He  was  Indeed  one  of  the  great  fi«ure.s 
of  this  generation. 

We  shall  all  miss  him  We  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs  Kefauver  and 
her  children 

Mr.  HALLECK  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tenne.ssee  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
certainly  amonK  tho.se  deeply  .shocked 
and  dismayed  by  the  news  that  our  for- 
mer colleague  in  this  body.  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver.  had  been  fatally  stricken  on 
Saturday  last  My  friendship  with  him 
goes  back  something  more  than  20  years, 
when  we  were  members  together  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Buslne.ss. 
reference  to  which  committee  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  has  just  made 
This  committee  was  formed  during  the 
77th  Congress  to  lend  what  help  we  could 
to  small  business  people  who  were  un- 
derstandably confused  and  frustrated  by 
the  mass  of  rules,  regulations,  and  re- 
strictions ImfKJsed  upon  them  because  of 
the  war  emergency. 

I  was  an  original  member  of  that  first 
select  committee  in  1941  The  record 
indicates  our  former  colleague,  the  late 
Senator  from  Tennes.see.  joined  the  com- 
mittee during  the  78th  Congress  Well 
do  I  recall  having  traveled  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  on  lnvesti'-,'atlng 
trips  around  the  country  Then  I  was 
struck  with  his  warm  friendliness,  a  trait 
which  he  carried  with  him  throutrhout 
all  of  his  life  I  was  al.so  struck  by  his 
real  and  deep  concern  for  the  people 
who  werf  then  appearing  before  our  com- 
mittee. 

May  I  say  that  no  mcmbtT  of  the  com- 
mittee was  more  sohcuou.^  of  the  prob- 
lems of  .small  buslne.'=s  people  than  Estes 
Kefauver.  And  he  carried  that  solici- 
tude with  him  all  through  h;s  career 

Later  on  it  was  the  pleasure  of  my 
family  to  be  neighbors  of  the  Kofauveis 
In  Northwest  Wa.shington  where  we 
came  to  know  Estes  and  Nancy  and  their 
fine  children  even  better 

So.  I  offer  the  survivors  my  diepe.st 
.sympathies  in  their  most  unlunely  be- 
reavement 

Mr.     PTJLTON     of     Tennessee        Mi 
Speaker,  as  you  all  are  aware,  a  former 
Member    of    this    great    body.    Senatoi 
Estes  Kefauver,  died  this  past  Saturday 

His  dratli  was  a  great  shock  to  tliose  of 
us  who  knew   and  admired  him      He  will 


be  sorely  missed  and  his  passing  leaves  a 
void  which  will  be  difflcult  to  fill. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  put  into  words 
just  what  Estes  Kefauver  meant  to  the 
people  of  Tennessee  and  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  do  so  except  to  say  he  was  ad- 
mired and  loved  by  many,  respected  by 
all. 

The  pages  of  this  Nation's  histoi-y 
echo  with  the  names  of  great  Tennes- 
seans  such  as  Jackson.  Johnson.  Hull, 
and  Crockett  Tlie  name  Kefauver  now 
joins  this  proud  as.semblage  of  men  who 
served  their  country  with  honor  and 
devotion 

Many  words  of  tribute  have  been  writ- 
ten on  Senator  Kefauver  since  Saturday 
At  this  time  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  editorial  tribute  paid  to  this 
great  man  by  the  Washington  Post  on 
Sunday.  August  11.  1963: 

E.STES  KtrAVVEH 

Along  witti  Jaclcson.  JohnsDii,  and  Curcl'll 
Hull,  Estes  Kefauver  will  go  down  In  history 
ua  one  of  the  memorable  political  figures 
from  Tennps.see  He  Wius  like  his  great  pred- 
poes-soriJ  In  ills  Senate  seat  In  one  sU'nal 
respect.  During  his  9  years  in  the  House  and 
nearly  15  years  in  the  Senate  he  seldom  took 
a  sectlonallst  view  but  responded  In  na- 
tional ternis  Uj  the  great  Issues  of  his  time 

Millions  of  Americ.ms  remember  Este.s 
KErAcvER  :i.s  the  Indefatigable  presidential 
hopeful  In  li).52  and  1956  His  large  and  open 
hand  was  as  much  a  campaign  emblem  as 
his  coonskin  cap  Though  he  had  broad 
popular  support  he  won  14  out  of  17  pri- 
maries In  1952  he  Incurred  the  wrath  of 
powerful  Democrats  througli  his  exposure  of 
underworld  contacts  with  political  machines 
Kven  'o  his  rank-and-file  follov.lng  wa.s  l.trgt* 
PK'iush  t)  gain  him  the  vlre-presldt  ntlnl 
iiMmlnatlon  In  1956  over  John  F   Kennedy 

Senator  Kefauver  was  »mf)ng  the  first  to 
demonstrate  the  potency  of  television  In 
politics  His  homely  visage  and  soft  voice 
were  fixed  In  the  national  mmd  tlirough  the 
televl.sed  hearings  of  his  Senate  crime  in- 
vestigation In  1950  and  1951  His  courage 
and  independence,  no  less  than  his  halting 
manner,  left  an  Impression  on  the  country 
and  aUso  Irked  some  of  ills  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  inner  club. 

Every  legislature  needs  individualists  at. 
well  a.s  te.im  players  and  If  Mr  Kefacvf.r  was 
a  loner,  his  Insurgency  was  directed  to  im- 
portant purposes  He  lx)ldly  risked  ostra- 
cism by  refusing  to  sij^n  tlie  Soutiiern  mani- 
festo calling  for  massive  resistance  to  de.seg- 
regation  As  a  champion  of  consumers,  lie 
look  on  steel  companies,  big  drug  lii-ms.  and 
even  tiie  adminlstr.itlon  In  the  ca.se  of  the 
Telst.ir  communications  corporatloii  His 
.Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee  hearings 
first  f.wnlliarized  the  country  with  the  .-oii- 
cept  of  administered  prices,  and  his  relcnt- 
le.H-s  effort  had  much  to  do  with  the  adoption 
last  year  of  the  drug  reform  law 

During  his  years  in  the  House,  the  lanky 
Tennessean  was  especially  concerned  witli 
problems  of  proredural  reform  Much  of 
what  he  said  then  has  become  freshly  rele- 
vant as  Congress  moves  slowly  to  reconsid- 
cririK   tbe   fl.iws   m   Its  mechanical  struct '.ire 

In  hl.s  zeal  Mr  Kefacver  could  be  mistak- 
en but  neither  his  methods  nor  his  argu- 
ments were  pel.ly  The  fact  that  he  pre\-,illed 
over  tile  entrenched  Crump  macliine  and 
over  envenomed  bigots  In  Tennessee  spoke 
well  for  his  State  and  Ills  region  He  was  a 
big  man  and  iiis  deatli  leaves  a  big  void 

Ml  DAVIS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Speak- 
ei  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
iiom   Louisiana    I  Mr    BoggsI. 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman fiom  Indiana,  the  minority  lead- 
er, and  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
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I  Mr.  Davis  1,  the  dean  of  the  Tennessee 
delegation,  have  paid  moving  and  fitting 
tributes  to  one  of  our  great  Americans, 
Estes  Kefauver.  I  had  the  great  privi- 
lege of  getting  to  know  Senator  Kbfau- 
VER  many  years  ago.  I  knew  him  and 
Nancy  and  his  family  well  and  intimate- 
ly, lo  these  many  years.  It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  add  to  what  has  already  been 
said.  Senator  Kefauver  came  from  a 
State  which  has  produced  great  men — 
Secretary  of  State  Hull,  Presidents  An- 
drew Johnson  and  Andrew  Jackson, 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum  and  others — all 
of  whom  had  a  profound  understanding 
of  the  United  States  and  the  strength  of 
the  United  States  as  a  union  of  States. 

Senator  Kefauver  was  in  that  great 
tradition.  While  he  loved  his  State,  and 
his  section,  he  could  never  be  accused 
of  sectionalism.  And  while  he  loved  the 
average  msm,  the  common  man,  he  could 
not  be  accused  of  being  unfair  to  any 
group  of  men  anywhere  in  our  country. 
He  was  a  big  man,  not  only  in  stature, 
but  a  big  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word; 
big  In  understanding,  big  in  size,  big 
of  heart. 

He  understood  the  international  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  traveling  with  him  to  various 
meetings,  such  as  those  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union,  and  on  many  occa- 
sions I  heard  him  speak  at  these  meet- 
ings and  articulate,  as  he  so  well  could. 
In  his  homely  but  convincing  and  sincere 
fashion,  the  mission  of  our  great  country. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all  lost  a 
great  friend.  Tennessee  has  lost  a  great 
leader  and  our  Nation  has  lost  one  it  can 
so  ill  afford  to  lose  at  so  early  a  time  in 
his  active,  vigorous,  successful,  and  pro- 
ductive life. 

My  wife  and  I  have  lost  a  good  friend. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  from  Tennes- 
see In  extending  to  his  lovely  wife,  Nancy, 
who  campaigned  up  an  down  the  Nation 
with  him  time  in  and  time  out,  our 
deepest  sympathy  and  our  love  and  af- 
fection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  jrield  to 
thfi  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker  1. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
shocked  and  grieved  to  hear  of  the  pass- 
ing of  Senator  Kefauver.  Estes  and  I 
first  became  friends  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  in  1919.  We  were  closely  as- 
sociated for  4  years  at  the  imiversity  and 
we  continued  to  be  friends  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

While  we  differed  on  many  national 
issues  and  in  politics,  it  never  disrupted 
our  personal  regard  for  each  other. 

In  my  first  race  for  Congress  in  1950, 
one  of  EsTEs'  close  friends  and  political 
allies  was  my  Democratic  opponent. 
Estes  did  everything  he  could  to  help  his 
friend  in  the  campaign.  The  race  was 
tough  and  hard  fought. 

I  won.  and  on  the  first  day  that  I  oc- 
cupied my  congressional  office  in  the  Old 
House  Office  Building,  just  after  I  had 
unlocked  the  door  and  before  I  had  taken 
the  oath  of  office,  my  first  visitor  was 
none  other  than  Estes  Elefauvkr.  who 
sauntered  into  the  office  In  his  familiarly 
casual  manner,  signed  my  guestbook, 
and  visited  with  me  for  over  half  an  hour. 


He  told  me  that  he  did  his  dead  level 
best  to  defeat  me,  but  he  would  not  now 
let  that  interfere  with  our  personal 
friendship  and  that  he  would  cooperate 
with  me  in  any  way  he  could  for  our 
mutual  interests. 

That  esisy,  friendly  nature  was  sym- 
bolic of  him. 

Senator  Kefauver,  during  more  than 
25  years  of  public  life,  carved  for  him- 
self a  niche  in  the  history  of  Tennessee, 
the  Nation,  and  the  world  which  is 
unique.  He  firmly  supported  his  con- 
victions, even  when  they  seemed  con- 
trary to  the  views  of  the  majority.  He 
was  never  adamant  and  would  always 
listen  to  reason.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
worker. 

One  of  his  finest  traits  was  that  he 
never  made  any  distinction  between 
political  opponents  and  supporters  in 
rendering  services  and  performing  the 
duties  of  his  high  office  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

My  dee(>est  sympathy  is  extended  to 
his  wife,  Nancy,  and  their  children. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  an  editorial. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  heartfelt  grief  that  I  address 
remarks  to  you  in  memory  of  my  close 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
EIsTES  Kefauver,  whose  untimely  death 
Saturday  has  saddened  us  all. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
known  throughout  the  country  for  his 
warm  smile  and  handshake,  was  indeed 
a  friend  of  the  people.  He  was  a  cru- 
sader in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  and 
his  efforts  for  better  government  were 
untiring,  and  his  record  of  achievements 
\s  an  exemplary  one.  During  his  9  years 
in  this  body  and  his  nearly  15  years  in 
the  Senate,  he  devoted  his  boundless 
energies  and  talents  to  making  our  coun- 
try a  greater  one  for  all  p>eople  from  all 
walks  of  life;  and  his  record  as  a  legis- 
lator speaks  for  itself.  His  devotion  to 
duty  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he 
literally  worked  right  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  as  he  left  the  Senate  fioor 
Thursday  night,  because  of  the  heart 
condition  that  claimed  his  great  life 
much  too  soon. 

Senator  Kefauver  was  truly  one  of  the 
great  men  of  our  times — a  great  Ten- 
nessean and  a  great  American.  His 
many  outstanding  contributions  to  his 
country  will  certainly  be  recorded  in 
history.  His  abilities,  talents,  and  dedi- 
cated public  service  will  be  sorely  missed 
and  the  void  he  leaves  will  be  most  dif- 
ficult to  fill. 

I  personally  will  miss  the  Senator,  not 
only  as  a  guide  and  mentor,  but  as  a 
true,  warm  friend.  His  lovely  widow, 
Nancy,  and  my  wife,  Avanell,  are  the 
closest  of  friends,  who  enjoy  a  wonder- 
ful relationship.  Our  association  with 
the  Kefauver  family  has  been  a  truly 
heartwarming  experience,  and  our  hearts 
go  out  to  Nancy  and  her  children  at  this 


time — we  only  wish  we  could  ease  their 
burden  of  grief  for  them. 

In  conclusion,  and  as  a  further  tribute 
to  my  beloved  friend  and  colleague,  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  editorial  which  ap[>eared  In 
Sunday's  edition  of  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean. I  freely  admit  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  find  adequate  words  to  ex- 
press my  true  feelings  about  my  dear 
friend,  and  this  article,  and  the  senti- 
ments it  contains,  say  much  better  than 
I  can  the  esteem  and  regard  I  felt  for  the 
Senator.  It  is  a  well -deserved  accolade 
to  the  memory  of  one  of  America's  and 
the  free  world's  truest  friends  and  cham- 
pions. 
Nation,    World    Sharz    State's    Loss    or    a 

DlSTINGinSHED     PUBLIC      SXKVANT 

Upon  learning  of  the  death  of  Senator 
Estes  Kefaitvex.  a  great  many  Americans 
across  this  broad  land  knew  they  had  lost  a 
great  and  stalwart  friend  In  Congress. 

Senator  ELetattver  had  so  often  spoken  and 
fought  for  the  consumer — the  little  man — 
that  innumerable  people  across  the  Nation 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  tall  man  with  the  rough  hewn  fea- 
tures belonged  to  Tennessee,  but  in  a  larger 
sense  he  belonged  to  the  Nation  and  the 
countless  people  who  had  shaken  his  hand  In 
primary  campaigns  and  watched  his  work  In 
the  Senate. 

A  national  magazine  once  said  of  tUm  In  an 
editorial:  "We  are  not  among  his  constitu- 
ents but  we  wish  we  were.  He  Is  the  Sen- 
ate's ablest  Investigator.  In  defense  of  the 
general  public  interest  he  has  been  diligent. 
Inventive.  Intelligent,  reliable  and,  above  all. 
courageous." 

For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  battled 
patiently,  continuously,  and  sometimes  alone, 
for  the  people  of  his  State  and  Nation  and, 
through  his  connections  with  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance, 
the  world. 

His  efforts  were  In  behalf  of  their  pocket- 
books,  their  homes,  their  farms  and  cities, 
their  basic  freedoms,  their  health  and  hopes 
of  living  In  a  peaceful  world. 

Senator  Kzfauvxb  went  to  Washington 
believing  deeply  In  certain  progressive 
principles.  He  was  determined  to  do  some- 
thing about  them,  and  the  broad  sweep  of 
his  record  attests  to  how  much  he  did.  He 
went  about  his  work  calmly  and  conscien- 
tiously, and  that  record  has  been  one  of 
courageous  resistance  against  all  sorts  of 
pressure,  threats,  intimidations,  and  entice- 
ments. 

He  had  his  share  of  defeats,  legislative  and 
political.  And  he  knew  how  to  take  them 
with  dignity.  He  saw  his  hopes  go  glim- 
mering on  the  fioor  of  the  1952  Democratic 
Convention,  and  again  In  1956.  But  he  took 
his  reversals  with  characteristic  calmness 
and  in  good  spirit. 

The  Senator  retained  from  his  presidential 
battles  a  most  devoted  personal  following 
which  existed  to  the  day  of  his  death.  A 
Tennessean,  visiting  In  almost  any  State 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Oregon  Is  certain  to 
find  Kefauver  admirers. 

It  Is  no  particular  mystery  how  Senator 
Ketattveb  was  able  to  retain  such  a  strong 
grip  on  the  public's  affections.  Much  of  the 
strong  feeling  aroused  by  this  tall  Tennes- 
sean with  a  sincere  smile  and  a  hearty  hand- 
shake was  his  sense  of  conviction  and  dedi- 
cation about  political  goals — no  matter 
whether  it  was  a  presidential  primary  or 
getting  to  the  bottom  of  drug  prices. 

Senator  Kefauver  was  In  effect  the  under- 
dog fighting  for  all  other  underdogs.  He 
was  a  David  among  the  Oollaths  of  the 
trusts,  the  oil  cartel,  the  big  pharmaceutical 
interests,  or  the  crime  syndicate.    He  plunged 
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Into  &«hU  where  there  aeemed  U)  be  no 
hope  of  winning,  where  leaser  men  would 
have  faltered  and  turned  back 

In  hU  struggles  he  incTirred  9ome  powerful 
enmltlee.  beginning  with  the  machine  of 
•Boae"  K.  H.  Cnunp  o<  llemphla  and  being 
added  to  when  be  Unnched  the  1951  Senate 
crime  bearings.  In  that  inquiry  he  proved 
that  racketeers  war*  InflltraUng  the  big  city 
political  niachlnes.  His  trampllug  on  poUU- 
cal  toes  was  to  haunt  blm  later,  but  be 
suspected  as  much  In  the  beginning  and 
wasn't  deterred. 

It  was  the  forthrlgbtness  and  convlrtlon 
of  Mr.  Kzv'Auvn  tliftt  cemented  s  friendship 
between  him  and  the  late  SUUman  Evans. 
Sr  ,  publisher  of  this  newspaper  from  1937 
to  1955.  Mr.  KsFauvm  wanted  U)  have  a 
greater  part  In  the  fight  agaln.sr  •  Bijss 
Cn.imp,  and  decided  to  give  up  hU  House 
seat  and  run  for  the  Senate 

He  approached  Mr.  Evans  for  advice  and 
was  told  he  could  count  on  the  newspaper  s 
support  If  he  would  make  one  promise  -to 
shake  600  >»»"**#  a  day  until  election  time 
It  was  a  promise  Mr.  Kstauveb  kept  aiid  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  became  the  Arst  major 
newspaper  to  give  hUn  editorial  support  for 
the  Senate. 

The  subsequent  victory  was  p<5llticai  his- 
tory In  Tennessee,  and  the  campaign  symbol 
of  a  coonskln  cap — made  In  response  to  a 
Crump  remark  about  pet  coons — was  fixed 
In  the  political  scene. 

This  newspaper  did  not  always  agree  with 
Mr.  Krwwvzx,  or  he  with  It  But  on  basic 
principles  there  never  was  a  quarrel.  There 
was  never  anything  but  pride  for  a  Senator 
who  ranked  with  men  like  George  Norru. 
Bob  La  FoUette  and  others  in  the  quality  of 
statesmanship. 

There  were  occasions  when  Senator  Kx- 
FAUvix  stood  alone  or  almost  alone  on  a  point 
of  legislation,  urging  In  his  calm  vuice  a 
course  of  wisdom  and  restraint.  In  the  end. 
not  only  the  Congress  but  his  critics  saw 
the  pertinency  and  wisdom  of  his  view 

For  example,  he  fought  Senator  John 
Brlcker's  efforts  to  hamstring  the  President's 
treat;rmaklng  powers.  Of  his  stand.  Senator 
KrTAUvcB  said:  "It  will  not  be  popular,  but 
I  cannot  in  good  conscience  idly  stand  by 
without  opposing  what  I  consider  a  danger- 
ous amendment  which  would  seriously  In- 
jure our  foreign  relations." 

His  fight  lasted  for  2  years  and  In  1954 
President  Elsenhower  came  out  str<jngly 
against  the  amendment,  and  It  quietly  died 

As  a  Senator,  Mr.  K^mtttm.  will  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  all  time  great.s  As  a 
friend,  he  will  be  remembered  for  countless 
Incidents  of  thoughtfulness  and  kindnesses 
to  so  many. 

He  was  a  relaxing  person  with  whom  to 
visit,  for  his  most  striking  characteristic 
was  his  unhurried  pace,  his  calm  manner  and 
methodical  speech.  He  had  that  quality  of 
being  able  to  sustain  two  levels  of  thought, 
and  his  concentration  at  times  w.is  .siich  It 
was  mistaken  for  abeentmlnd-dness  or  deep 
gloom 

He  could  chat  with  a  friend  In  the  folksy. 
homespun  language  of  the  general  store,  or 
In  legal  language  while  exploring  the  com- 
plex mazes  of  anttmonopoly  law  With 
equal  facility  he  could  discuss  farm  prob- 
lems at  the  courthouse  square  or  debate  with 
parliamentarians    In    Furope's    glided    halls 

He  was  a  Roosevelt  Democrat  a  Trtiman 
Democrat,  a  Stevenson  Democrat,  and  a 
Kennedy  Democrat.  And  many  who  followed 
him  In  his  support  of  others  were  first,  last 
and  always  KefauTer  Democrats 

Senator  KxrAiTm's  death  will  be  mourned 
throughout  the  State  and  Nation  and  across 
the  sea.  Tennessee's  loss  Is  the  Nation's  loss 
and  that  of  freemen  everywhere. 

A  courageous  and  dedicated  fighter  has 
fallen.  The  gaping  void  left  by  his  passing 
win  not  be  easily  filled,  for  such  men  come 
along  but  seldom. 


Senator  KnrAUvsa  h.is,  by  his  total  com- 
mitment to  public  service,  human  welfare 
and  better  government,  left  his  mark  on  the 
pages  of  contemporary  hl.-itory  and  l:i  '-he 
hearts  of   all   his  countr>-men. 

Mr  EVERETT  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
Kentleman  yield? 

Mr  UAVI.S  of  Teiincsee  I  yield  to 
the  t'entleman  from  Tennes^ee. 

Mr  EIVERETT  Mr  Speaker,  we  have 
certainly  .suffered  a  Kreat  las.s  in  thi.s 
Nation  and  in  the  State  of  Tonne.'vsce  In 
the  death  of  Senator  E^tes  Kifmjver 

Senator  Kefauver  wa.s  mo,st  helpful 
and  most  cooperative  in  any  endeavor  to 
help  U.S  all  with  the  problem.s  that  \^e 
have   in   represt^ntint,'  our  f)eople 

H«'  wa.s  a  uroat  humainlanan  and 
honest   with   hi.s  cniLstiluenUs 

We  .^all  nu.ss  him 

Mr  ROOSEVEJLT  Mr  Sp<-aker  \ull 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr.  RCX)SEVELT  Mr  Speaker,  the 
totally  unexpected  and  sudden  pas.sing 
of  our  Kood  friend.  Senator  E.stes  Kf- 
FAirvER,  was  a  blow  to  our  country  and  to 
all  our  fellow  citi/ens. 

Mr  S{>eaker,  to  tho.se  of  us  who  like 
my  wife  and  myst»lf  had  the  privilege  of 
his  friendship,  it  was  a  saddening;  event 
which  will  lincer  with  us  for  all  time. 

I  wa.s  fortunate  enoush  to  have  the 
friendship  of  .^senator  Ketaitver  prior  to 
the  time  he  first  fc>ecame  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States  and 
I  had  the  pnvileee  of  secondins  his  nomi- 
nation at  the  1»52  convention  and  again 
to  second  his  nomination  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent in   1956 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not  m  the 
political  contacts  that  I  think  our  ;;reat 
esteem,  friendship,  and  afIt»ction  for  him 
has  lived  and  has  flowered,  but  rather 
it  wa.s  m  his  personality,  the  personality 
of  a  man  who,  one  felt,  was  .so  human, 
.so  completely  ru>?ued  and  honest  that 
one  can  hardly  believe  today  he  i.s  no 
longer  with  us 

So  on  behalf  of  my  wife  and  the  rest 
of  my  family  I  would  like  to  extend  to 
his  lovely  wife.  Nancy,  to  his  children 
and  t-o  all  members  of  his  family,  the 
hope  that  they  will  know  that  his.  Este.s*. 
friends  will  never  forget  him.  Echoins 
the  eloquent  words  of  the  dean  of  the 
Tennessee  deleiration,  who  Is  now  in  the 
well  of  the  House,  we  would  like  to  join 
with  him  in  the  hope  that  perhaps  we 
can  do  something  to  comfort  them,  and 
make  their  erief  a  little  less  severe 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennes.see.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  ,  Mr  Hays  1 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  deep  .sease  of  shock 
that  I  experienced  when  I  heard  on  the 
radio  Saturday  at  noon  of  the  pa&^inK 
of  my  good  friend  and  colleas^ue.  Senator 
Kefauver.  I  think  I  can  say  that  tiie 
State  of  Ohio  will  feel  a  deep  sense  of 
sadness  at  his  passing  because  I  was  one 
of  those  who  managed  hLs  campaign  for 
President  in  1952  in  Ohio  when  he  over- 
whelmingly won  the  at-large  delegation 
and  every  district  dclei.;ation  in  which 
there  was  a  contest 

He  has  campaigned  in  my  district  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  not  for  himself  but 


for  me.  He  was  willing  to  come  at  any 
time,  no  matter  how  inconvenient.  I 
recall  one  occasion  when  he  flew  from 
Tennessee  to  make  a  .six'ech  for  me,  and 
then  went  on  to  Chicago  the  same  night 
where  he  was  due  at  a  breakfast  meeting 
the  next  morning. 

There  is  little  one  can  say  at  a  time 
like  this  except  to  express  deep  sympathy 
to  his  family  I  would  say  that,  to  me. 
one  of  the  editorials  in  a  Washington 
newspaper,  in  summing  up.  said  about  as 
much  as  anybody  could  say  about  this 
man     It  stated. 

The  Senate  u'.ll  ml^s  him.  hli  St.itc  will 
nU."<s  him.  and  the  country  will  miss  hlni. 
berau.se    the    Senate    had    too    few    like    him 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  t.o  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
ne.vsee  i  Mr  Quillfn  1 

Mr.  QUUJLEN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
of  Senator  Kefauvers  passing  is  sad- 
dening to  me,  as  it  is  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Tennessee,  the  Nation,  and 
Uie  world  Senator  Kefauver  loved  peo- 
ple, and  his  warm  friendly  manner  clear- 
ly expre.s.sed  his  dedication  as  a  public 
servant  and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
others. 

He  personally  created  the  Kefauver 
era  of  politics  in  Tennessee.  Gone  is 
the  man  m  the  coonskm  cap  and  the 
friendly  handshake  and  winning  person- 
ality, but  he  will  long  be  remembered,  as 
w  ill  the  era  he  created. 

He  was  a  man  of  courage  and  convic- 
tion—  a  great  American  and  a  great 
statesman.  He  was  always  willing  and 
ready  to  help  with  the  problems  of  the 
people. 

I  extend  my  deepe.st  sympathy  to  Mrs 
Kefauver  and  family  in  their  great  lo.ss 
In   your    affliction,   may   the   knowledge 
that  your  friends  share  your  .sorrow  be 
a  comfort  to  you 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Tenne.s.see  Mr  Sjjeak- 
er,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Patman  1. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker.  Senator 
EsTES  Kefai^ver  was  one  of  Americas 
greatest  statesmen.  I  knew  Senator 
Kefauver  from  the  time  he  came  to  the 
Congress.  In  fact,  as  the  minority 
h-ader  i  Mr  H.mleck  I  said  tins  morning, 
he  served  on  the  Select  Committt^e  on 
Small  Bu.siness  when  he  first  came  here, 
a  committee  that  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
the  chairman  Representative  Kefattver 
was  made  chairman  of  a  .subcommittee 
and  by  reason  of  that  chairmanship  he 
commenced  immediately  to  make  a  gixxi 
li.ime  for  himself.  He  conducted  hear- 
ings over  a  period  of  time  The  testi- 
mony was  printed  in  the  book  of  hear- 
int:s 

Even  now  tlie  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  receives  requests  for 
that  particular  volume  on  monopoly:  it 
•Aa.s  .so  impressive,  so  good. 

Senator  Kekauver  was  always  for  the 
little  man,  the  small  businessman,  the 
underdog.  He  was  not  against  Big 
Business.  He  was  always  insisting  that 
all  business  must  be  fair  to  their  cus- 
tomers and  among  themselves,  that  they 
must  not  do  anything  that  would  cause 
unfair  practices  in  business  and  that  all 
unfair  practices  should  be  stopped. 

Senator  KEFAf^ER  was  one  of  the  most 
couragtH5us  men  I  ever  knew.     He  would 
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take  Sides  oftentimes  when  it  was  un- 
popular for  him  to  do  so.  Very  few  men 
m  public  life  will  do  things  that  Senator 
Kefauver  was  anxious  to  do  always  in 
t'le  public  interest. 

Senator  Kefauver,  of  Tennessee,  was 
the  kind  of  citizen  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
must  have  envisaged  at  the  inception  of 
our  great  adventure  in  American  democ- 
racy. Senator  Kefauver  was  bom  in 
Monroe  County,  Tenn.,  in  1903.  This 
Nation's  new  experiment  In  community 
self-government  and  individual  freedom 
was  then  slightly  over  100  years  old  and 
EsTES  Kefauver  was  its  product. 

As  a  boy,  young  Estes  received  his  ed- 
ucation in  the  Monroe  Coimty  public 
.schools;  received  his  A.B.  degree  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  In  1924;  his 
LL.B.  degree  at  Yale  University  in  1927. 
Later  numerous  honorary  degrees  were 
fittingly  bestowed  upon  him.  As  soon  as 
his  schooling  was  complete  he  practiced 
law  In  Chattanooga. 

EsTES  Kefauver's  chief  assets  were  his 
education,  his  individual  courage,  and  a 
strong  sense  of  what  he  wanted  for  his 
country.  Such  assets  were  needed  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  he 
became  a  Member  of  the  76th  Congress. 
Reelected  to  the  77th,  78th,  79th,  and 
80th  Congresses.  Estes  Kefauver  was 
successful  in  election  to  the  Senate  in 
1948. 

Early  in  life,  the  Tennessee  statesman 
learned  to  separate  the  tiiith  from  the 
false.  This  characteristic  enabled  him 
to  make  a  lasting  contribution  to  the 
American  scene  in  the  area  of  crime  in- 
vestigations. 

During  the  years  that  Senator  Kefau- 
ver and  I  served  together  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  learned  to  respect 
and  admire  the  ability  and  the  good 
sense  that  he  brought  to  Washington 
with  him.  He  demonstrated  courage 
and  vision  in  the  legislative  struggles 
that  were  his  to  indulge  in  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Tennessee  and  the  Nation. 

Whether  at  the  committee  table,  in 
private  conference,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  or  Senate,  or  on  the  public  plat- 
form, his  measured  words  produced  a 
keen  respect  for  his  views.  Through  the 
years  he  became  a  symbol  of  American 
honesty.  He  was  always  reasonable  and 
sympathetic.  He  never  betrayed  a  con- 
fidence. 

All  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
benefited  from  Estes  Kefauver's  acti'vi- 
ties.  He  despised  shoddy  and  the  imder- 
handed  methods.  He  spoke  with  clar- 
ity and  conviction.  One  knew  his 
position  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

His  endeavors  in  the  worthwhile  or- 
panizations  of  our  20th  century  read 
like  a  cro.ss  section  of  American  life. 
He  regarded  his  constituents  as  the  fin- 
est and  the  kindest  people  in  the  world — 
and  he  was  one  of  them.  He  shared 
with  distinction  the  heavy  resF>onsibill- 
ties  of  committee  work  in  the  Congress. 
His  duties  he  regarded  as  a  sacred 
trust. 

In  his  death,  Estes  Kefauver  has  left 
a  record  as  high  in  achievement  as  it 
was  faithful  in  performance.  He  never 
temporized  nor  bargained  where  the 
public  interest  was  the  issue.  But,  day 
by  day.  through  long  and  devoted  serv- 
ice  in   high   office,  he   brought   to  the 


State  of  Tennessee  and  to  the  Nation 
the  contribution  of  learning  and  soimd 
wisdom. 

Estes  Kefauver  will  be  remembered  by 
his  fellow  coimtrymen  as  a  great  Ameri- 
can. His  accomplishment  will  be  an 
inspiration  to  those  who  believe  in  de- 
mocracy as  the  best  Instrument  for  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  world  peace. 

To  his  wife  and  family  I  extend  my 
deep  personal  sympathy  and  ask  them 
to  remember  his  steadfast  devotion  to 
those  things  be  believed  to  be  right  and 
just. 

His  belief  in  his  coimtry,  his  party,  and 
moral  justice  was  most  sincere.  He 
lived  his  belief  that  "government  cannot 
be  static  in  this  dynamic  world."  But 
perhaps  what  was  even  more  important 
about  Estes  Kefauver  was  his  profound 
personal  belief  in  every  task  he  under- 
took. He  will  long  be  remembered  by 
those  who  were  privileged  to  be  associ- 
ated with  him. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  like  my  colleagues,  I,  too,  was 
shocked  at  the  passing  of  Senator 
Kefauver.  There  are  too  few  Senator 
Kefauvers  in  this  world  and  in  this 
Congress.  Senator  Kefauver  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  little  people  of  the  country, 
the  common  man.  The  interest  of  the 
common  man  was  always  the  interest 
that  he  put  first.  The  good  that  he  has 
done  and  the  good  that  he  has  accom- 
plished will  long  remain  after  most  of 
us  who  served  with  him  are  forgotten. 

I  extend  my  sympathies  to  his  wife 
and  children.  May  I  say  that  I  person- 
ally have  lost  a  great  and  good  friend 
whose  friendship  I  valued. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  MulterI. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
our  colleagues  in  this  solemn  moment 
of  grieving  the  untimely  passing  of  a 
great  and  distinguished  American.  As 
has  been  said,  he  was  well  known  from 
one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other.  He 
was  no  stranger  to  my  State  of  New 
York,  where  he  was  known  and  loved 
as  a  kindly  gentleman  who  sought  to 
help  all  those  who  needed  assistance. 
His  one  endeavor  throughout  his  service 
was  to  improve  the  operation  of  our  Grov- 
emment  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

We  extend  to  his  family  our  very 
heartfelt  sympathy  on  this  very  grievous 
loss,  and  I  offer  the  prayer  that  his  mem- 
ory may  be  for  a  blessing  forever. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  two  unanimous  requests. 
First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  of  the  Tennessee  delegation 
may  extend  their  remarks  immediately 
following  the  statement  made  by  the 
minority  leader,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  I  Mr.  HalleckI. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  life  and 
the  good  works  of  our  former  colleague, 
the  late  Senator  Kefauver  of  Tennessee. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  SiskI. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my  pro- 
found shock  at  the  passing  of  Senator 
Kefauver.  Senator  Kefattver  was  a 
close  personal  friend  of  mine.  The  very 
fact  that  I  have  been  privileged  to  be 
a  Member  of  this  distinguished  body  in 
large  measure  is  due  to  the  work  of  Sen- 
ator Kefauver  back  in  1954.  I  did  work 
in  California  as  a  member  of  his  cam- 
paign committee  in  the  1956  campaign 
which  he  conducted  in  the  primary  for 
the  endorsement  as  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent. On  that  committee  it  was  my 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  accompany  him 
many  times  and  I  feel  he  probably  had 
the  greatest  personal  magnetism  of  any 
man  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to 
know.  I  have  said  many  times  that  had 
he  been  able  to  shake  hands  with  each 
person  in  the  United  States,  he  could 
have  been  overwhelmingly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  this  country.  Certainly,  his  pass- 
ing will  be  a  great  loss  not  only  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  but  to  his 
Nation.  I  take  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  extend  my  regrets  and  sor- 
row and  sympathy  to  his  family  and 
those  he  leaves  behind. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  mourning  the  death  of  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver.  His  death  at  the  age  of  60  is 
a  tremendous  loss  to  the  other  body  and 
to  the  Nation  as  well.  Few  men  in  our 
time  have  moved  so  many  Americans. 
This  man,  Mr.  Speaker,  had  charisma 
and  beyond  his  great  appeal  to  the 
American  people  he  always  demonstrated 
a  feeling  for  the  rights  of  others.  He 
was  always  with  the  underdog  and  the 
millions  of  people  who  loved  him  also 
mourn  his  passing.  It  was  not  easy  for 
him  to  fight  for  Negroes,  and  he  no  doubt 
was  severely  maligned  by  the  South  that 
he  loved  so  well.  This  Tennessean,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  a  great  American.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed.  I  want  to  extend  my 
sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family  at  this 
moment  of  bereavement. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
the  Members  of  the  House  in  expressing 
my  deep  sorrow  on  the  passing  of  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Kefauver. 
Estes  and  I  came  to  the  Congress  in  the 
76th  Congress  and  I  learned  to  like  him 
very  much  during  the  9  years  he  was  in 
the  House.  I  disagreed  with  Estes  on 
numerous  occasions,  but  he  was  one  of 
our  great  statesmen  who  could  disagrree 
on  issues  without  being  disagreeable.  I 
considered  Estes  as  one  of  my  closest 
personal  friends  and  called  on  him  for 
his  views  on  numerous  bills  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress.  I  first  learned  to  re- 
spect  Estes   Kefauver    when   I  played 
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football  against  him  when  he  was  an  all- 
eastem  tackle  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  I  learned  to  respect  his  legal 
ability  and  his  lefislatlve  ability  dvuing 
our  freshman  year  to  the  76th  Congress. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  express  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kefauver  and  the  other 
members  of  his  lovely  family. 

Mr  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  deeply  shocked  and  saddened  when 
I  heard  of  the  untimely  passing  of  our 
former  colleague,  the  distinguished 
Seruitor  from  Tennessee.  Esrts  Kefau- 
VM.  I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to 
our  colleagues  from  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee on  the  great  loss  which  they  have 
sustained. 

Senator  Ksmuvn  was  a  Member  of 
this  House  when  I  first  came  to  Con- 
grress.  Our  offices  were  on  the  same  floor 
and  we  had  many  pleasant  visits.  We 
formed  a  friendship  at  that  time  which 
has  endured  over  the  years.  I  greatly 
valued  this  friendship  and  always  en- 
joyed a  visit  with  the  Senator.  I  had 
great  respect  for  his  ability  and  capacity 
as  a  legislator. 

Senator  Kifaxtvm  was  a  frequent  vis- 
itor to  Colorado,  and  he  had  many 
friends  In  our  State.  I  recall  that  when 
he  was  a  candidate  for  President  he  had 
substantial  support  from  the  Democrats 
of  Colorado. 

Senator  KiFAUvn  made  a  most  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  legislation  in 
many  fields.  I  did  not  always  agree 
with  his  views,  but  I  recognized  his  sin- 
cerity and  his  devotion  to  the  causes 
which  he  championed.  He  made  an 
Impression  upon  this  political  era  which 
I  am  suie  historians  will  recognize  and 
record. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  extend  my  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kefauver  and  the 
other  members  of  the  family. 

Biir.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  Of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  genUeman  yielding  to  me 
so  that  I  might  join  with  my  colleagues 
to  express  my  sorrow  and  regret  on  the 
passing  of  the  late  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, EsTES  KsTAUvsR.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  Senator  Kifauver  dur- 
ing his  second  term  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  when  I  served  here  as  a  secreUry 
to  one  of  his  colleagues.  He  was  then  a 
distinguished  Junior  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  coming  to  know  him 
even  more  fully  during  his  campaigns 
for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  a  distinguished  and  an 
able  Member  of  this  body  and  of  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  press 
accounts  have  referred  to  Senator 
Kefauvsk  as  a  loner,  and  I  think,  per- 
haps, in  a  very  real  way  this  term  does 
symbolize  some  of  his  tremendous  per- 
sonal courage  and  his  dogged  persistence 
and  determination.  Many  of  the  posi- 
tions he  took  and  the  objectives  he 
sought  were  pursued  against  great  odds 


and  in  the  face  of  tremendous  obstacles. 
yet  EiSTTS  Kefauver  never  flinched,  never 
gave  up,  and  never  lost  his  gracious 
courtesy  and  good  manners. 

I  think  particularly  of  his  great  flght 
against  racketeering  and  corruption 
around  the  country  He  never  had  any 
concern  for  his  personal  safety  in  all 
that  he  did;  he  never  even  displayed  any 
great  concern  for  his  own  political 
future.  But  in  his  quiet  and  always 
courteous  way  he  steadfa.stly  pursued 
the  course  which  he  had  set  for  himself, 
and  the  people  in  his  home  .State  of  Ten- 
nessee repeatt^dly  returned  him  to  pubhc 
office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former  mayor  I  want 
to  say  that  I  beheve  Estes  Kefauver 
opened  up  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Nation. 
as  no  one  else  had  ever  done,  about  the 
extent  of  gambling  and  corruption,  and 
years  later  we  have  now  moved  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  the  ln.sldlou.s  dam- 
&^e  caused  by  interstate  crime 

EsTEs  Kefauver  was  a  real  man  of 
the  people.  It  was  often  said  of  him  that 
everyone  was  atrainst  him  but  the  voters 
He  proved  he  held  a  warm  spot  in  their 
hearts.  He  may  have  never  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  so-called  club"  that 
allegedly  runs  the  other  Ixxly.  but  he 
was  very  much  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple he  served 

It  will  be  a  lonK.  long  time  before  we 
will  be  able  to  fill  the  shoes  of  E.stes 
Kefauver.  I  wish  to  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Davi.sl.  in 
extending  the  deep  smypathy  of  Mrs 
Stratton  and  myself  to  Mrs  Kefauver 
and  their  children. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  a  sad  and  heavy  heart  that  I 
join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  !  Mr.  Davis  1  and  my  other  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  EsTES  Kefauver.  a  great  and  gallant 
American. 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  dedicated  and 
courageous  leader  who  fought  fearlessly 
fof  the  people  of  America.  As  the  scourge 
of  racketeers  and  the  underworld,  the 
crusader  against  corruption  in  govern- 
ment and  politics,  the  champion  of  the 
consumer.  Estes  Kefauver  will  long  he 
remembered.  He  understood  and  ar- 
ticulated the  economic  evil.s  of  monopoly 
power.  It  was  typical  of  him  that  his 
last  fight  in  the  Senate  last  Thursday 
was  to  amend  the  NASA  autiionzation 
bill  to  require  reimbursement  to  the  tax- 
payers of  America  for  research  and  de- 
velopment which  would  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  private  Communicatiotvs 
Satellite  Corp. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Estes  Kefauver.  a  warm 
and  friendly  figure,  stirred  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen  as  he  campaigned  for 
the  Presidency.  Who  will  forget  his 
trudging  through  the  snows  of  New 
Hampshire  in  his  coonskin  hat? 

And  he  stirred  the  conscience  of  his 
countrymen  when  he  refused  to  sign  the 
southern  manifesto.  He  consistently  and 
courageously  took  a  national  point  of 
view. 

I  valued  the  friendship  of  E-stes  Ke- 
fauver and  was  privileged  to  work  with 


him  on  legislation  and  for  causes  in 
which  we  had  a  mutual  interest.  I  ad- 
mired and  respected  the  man  for  his 
integrity,  his  humility,  and  his  philoso- 
phy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  correctly  said 
this  morning  that  a  large  void  has  been 
left.  How  true.  Senator  Kefauver  was 
a  giant  in  the  Congress  who  made  an 
incalculable  contribution  to  his  Nation 
He  was  more  than  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  He  was  a  Senator  for 
all  Americans.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  we  see  his  like  again. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
widow  and  children  of  Estes  Kefauver. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  Washington  Post  edito- 
rial of  August  11.  1963.  on  the  death  of 
Sinator  Kefauver: 

ESTFS   Ketauvek 

.M  Mit^  with  Jackson.  Johnson,  and  Cordell 
Hull.  Este.s  Krf.iuver  wUl  go  down  In  history 
as  one  ol  the  mensurable  political  figures 
from  Tennessee.  He  was  like  hla  great  prede- 
ce6i.jrs  in  his  Senate  seat  in  one  sl>;nal  re- 
s;x>.-t.  During  his  9  years  In  the  House  and 
nearly  15  years  In  the  Senate  he  seldom  t(xjk 
a  sertl.inaltst  view  but  re.spoiided  In  national 
terms    In    the    great    l.ssues    of    his    time 

Millions  of  Americans  remember  E-stes 
KursuvnK  as  the  IndefallRable  presidential 
hopeful  In  1952  and  1956.  His  large  and 
I'pen  hand  w.ts  as  much  a  c.impalgn  emblem 
as  his  coonskin  cap.  Though  he  had  broad 
[Hipiilar  supi>)rt-  he  won  14  out  of  17  prl- 
m.irles  In  1952 — he  Incurred  the  wrath  of 
jxwerful  Demix-rats  through  his  exposure  of 
underworld  contacts  with  p<jlltical  machines 
Even  ao.  his  rank-and-file  following  was  larc:e 
pii'ugh  to  i:;iln  him  the  vice  presidential 
nonanatlon    in    1956   over   John   F    Kennedy 

Senator  Kejauveh  wivs  among  the  fl'st  to 
demonstrate  the  potency  of  television  In 
IxiUtli's.  His  homely  visage  and  soft  voice 
were  fixed  In  the  national  mind  through 
the  televised  hearings  of  his  Senate  crime 
Investigation  In  1950  and  1951.  His  ourasi- 
and  lnde[>endence,  no  less  th.in  his  h.illlng 
manner,  left  an  impression  on  the  country— 
and  .ilso  irked  some  of  his  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  inner  club. 

Every  legislature  needs  Individualists  as 
well  as  team  players,  and  If  Mr.  KEFAtrvEB  was 
a  loner,  his  Insurgency  was  directed  to  Im- 
portant purposes  He  boldly  risked  ostracism 
by  refusing  to  sign  the  southern  manifesto 
calling  for  massive  resistance  to  desit^rega- 
tlon  As  a  champion  of  consumers,  he  took 
on  steel  companlea.  big  dru^  firms,  and  even 
the  adminl-'tratMn  In  the  c.ise  of  the  Tel- 
star  Communications  Corp.  His  Senate 
.Antitrust  Subcommittee  hearings  first  famll- 
larl/ed  the  country  with  the  concept  of  "ad- 
ministered prices"  and  his  relentless  efTort 
had  much  to  do  with  the  adoption  last  year 
of  the  druff  reform  hiw 

Durmg  his  ye:irs  in  the  House,  the  lanky 
Tciinesseaxi  was  esp>eclally  concerned  with 
pr  jblems  of  procedural  reform  Much  of 
what  he  -said  t.ien  has  become  freshly  rele- 
vant as  Conjjress  moves  slowly  to  reconsider 
the  flaws  In  \ls  mechanical  structure 

In  his  zeal.  Mr.  Kefauver  could  be  mls- 
Uiken  but  neither  his  methods  nor  his 
arguments  were  petty  The  fact  that  he 
prevailed  over  the  entrenched  Crump  ma- 
chine and  over  envenomed  bii?ots  In  Ten- 
nes.see  s;>>ke  well  for  his  State  and  his  re- 
gion He  was  a  big  man,  and  his  death 
le.»ves  a  big  void. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Penivsylvania  (Mr.  Rhodes  1. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Senator  Estes  Kefauver's  un- 
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timely  death  Is  a  great  loss  to  the  liberal 
and  progressive  forces  in  the  Congress. 
The  Nation  has  lost  one  of  Its  most  dis- 
tinguished and  outstanding  statesmen. 
Along  with  President  Andrew  Jackson 
he  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
great  champions  of  the  common  people 
and  most  prominent  political  figures 
from  Tennessee. 

It  is  difficult  to  think  of  anyone  in  our 
history  who  possessed  a  greater  sense  of 
dedication  and  political  courage.  He 
was  a  man  of  vision,  great  ability,  with 
high  ideals  and  principles,  who  never 
faltered  in  his  fight  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic justice  and  for  the  aged  and  less 
fortunate  of  our  people. 

Since  my  coming  to  Congress  in  1949, 
It  was  my  pleasure  and  great  privilege 
to  be  closely  associated  with  Senator 
Kefauver  and  to  enjoy  his  cooperation 
and  warm  friendship.  I  was  the  first 
Member  of  Congress  to  publicly  an- 
nounce support  for  Kefauver  in  his  1952 
Presidential  campaign. 

Senator  Kefauver  was  respected  be- 
cause of  his  integrity  and  sincerity.  He 
never  lost  the  common  touch.  He  was 
also  a  foe  of  big  business  monopoly  and 
a  friend  of  small  business.  It  was  his 
stand  for  legislation  to  help  the  under- 
privileged, the  aged,  and  the  needy  that 
made  him  the  target  of  attack  by  big 
money  interests  as  well  as  crime  syndi- 
cates. 

History  will  he  more  kind  to  Senator 
Estes  Kefauver  when  the  objectives  he 
sought  are  realized  as  the  Nation  pro- 
gresses and  moves  forward  to  a  better 
tomorrow. 

The  death  of  Senator  Kkfauvkr  leaves 
a  serious  gap  in  Congress  that  will  be 
difficult  to  fill.  To  me  it  means  the  loss 
of  one  of  my  closest  and  dearest  friends. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  joins  me  in  expressing 
deep  and  profound  ssrmpathy  to  his 
lovely  wife,  Nancy,  and  their  children. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  RxTJss]. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Senator  Kkfaxtvir  was  well  known  and 
well  beloved  in  my  district 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion have  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the 
death  of  Senator  Estes  Kefauver.  His 
life  was  one  of  continuous  striving  and 
accomplishment  for  the  people  of  Ten- 
nessee and  of  the  Urdted  States.  He 
combined  a  fearless  independence  of  spe- 
cial interests  with  deep  ties  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people. 

As  a  Representative  and  a  Senator, 
Estes  Kefauver  served  in  13  Congresses. 
During  this  time  he  made  many  contri- 
butions to  our  society  through  his  legis- 
lative and  investigatory  activities.  For 
these,  he  will  be  long  and  highly  honored- 

But  he  also  made  another  great  con- 
tribution to  our  democratic  system  by 
his  style  of  campaigning,  by  getting  out 
and  seeing  the  voters,  by  hearing  their 
stories  and  letting  them  see  him  and  hear 
his  request  for  their  vote  in  person. 
There  was  no  trace  of  insincerity  and 
affectation  in  this;  it  was  natural  and 
honest  with  him.  His  personal  cam- 
paigning was  a  great  benefit  to  the 
electorate  which  consistently  responded 
with  its  favor. 


Senator  Kefauver  was  familiar  to  the 
voters  of  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin 
where  he  successfully  campaigned  in  his 
indefatigable  way  in  two  presidential 
primaries  and  on  behalf  of  many  Demo- 
cratic candidates.  In  this  impersonal  age 
of  mass  communication.  Senator  Ke- 
faxtver  has  inspired  a  new  generation  of 
politicians  to  work  early  and  late  keeping 
in  personal  touch  with  the  voters,  and 
democracy  in  America  is  the  beneficiary. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
sense  of  shock  and  disbelief  resulting 
from  the  death  of  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver  refuses  to  subside.  I  still  re- 
member the  many  times  he,  my  husband, 
and  I  met  for  breakfast  in  the  old  House 
cafeteria  when  the  Senator  and  my  hus- 
band were  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  was  already  demonstrating 
great  ability  in  the  conduct  of  con- 
gressional investigations  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  the  Nation  has  lost  in  the 
death  of  Senator  Kefauver  one  of  the 
most  courageous  fighters  for  consiuner 
issues  we  have  ever  had.  I  have  always 
been  fiattered  that  Senator  Kefauver 
introduced  in  the  Senate  some  of  the  bills 
which  I  had  originated  in  the  House, 
particularly  my  original  food  stamp  bill 
which  he  strongly  supported  and  helped 
enact  into  law.  Among  many  great  mon- 
uments to  his  legislative  career  is  the  far- 
reaching  Drug  Control  Act  which  we 
wrote  into  law  last  year  following  the 
disclosure  of  America's  narrow  escape 
from  the  tragedy  of  birth  defects  from 
thalidomide. 

The  only  reason  the  Congress  was  able 
to  act  with  such  remarkable  speed  in 
writing  such  a  complex  piece  of  legisla- 
tion into  law  was  that  Senator  Kefauver, 
in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Monopoly  and  Antitnist 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  had 
already  conducted  long  and  painstaking 
hearings  into  every  aspect  of  drug  in- 
dustry operations.  Even  though  the 
I\x}d,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  not 
normally  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Senator 
Kefaxtver's  magnificent  investigative 
work  in  the  drug  field  prior  to  last  year 
made  it  possible  for  his  subcommittee  to 
handle  the  drug  bill  quickly  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  Drug  Control  Act  may  not  be  com- 
pletely perfect  legislation;  there  may  be 
problems  in  connection  with  its  OF>eration 
and  administration.  But  considering 
the  speed  with  which  it  was  enacted  and 
the  scope  of  its  coverage,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  enactments  of  the  Con- 
gress in  its  field — and  that  goes  back  to 
the  original  Pure  Pood  Act  of  1906.  and 
the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Senator  Kefauver  was 
best  known  to  the  public  as  crime  fighter, 
presidential  candidate,  vice-presidential 
nominee,  and  in  other  dramatic  roles. 
But  whether  or  not  they  agreed  with  him 
on  most  things.  Members  of  Congress 
looked  upon  him  primarily  as  a  quietly 
determined,  conscientious,  hard-working, 
indefatigable  searcher  and  prober  of 
facts  in  the  complex  maze  of  legislative 
issues.     And   out   of    this   digging    and 


searching,  he  presented  a  solid  case  for 
the  legislation  he  supported,  or  solid  evi- 
dence against  legislation  he  opposed. 

Almost  always,  the  consumer  was  the 
beneficiary  of  his  efforts.  He  was  of  the 
antimonopoly  mold  of  an  CMahoney 
or  of  our  own  Wright  Patman — utterly 
courageous  in  fighting  for  decency  in 
American  economics. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  I  am  par- 
ticularly conscious  of  the  loss  all  con- 
sumers have  now  suffered.  My  deepest 
sympathy  goes  to  Senator  Kefauver  "s 
family. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people,  and  particularly  the 
citizens  of  the  great  State  of  Tennessee, 
have  sustained  a  tragic  loss  in  the  un- 
timely death  of  Estes  Kefativeh. 

I  feel  very  keenly  the  death  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Senator  as  I  have  known  and 
admired  his  character,  ability,  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  for  many  years.  I  have 
visited  in  his  home,  and  I  have  observed 
him  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  Re- 
gardless of  whether  he  was  at  home  or  in 
the  Senate,  Estes  Kefauver  was  always 
a  very  warmhearted  and  friendly  indi- 
vidual. 

Although  I  sometimes  had  different 
views  from  those  he  pxsssessed  on  matters 
of  national  interest,  I  always  respected 
his  position  as  I  knew  he  was  laboring 
for  what  he  felt  to  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  people  of  his  State  and  of  his 
country. 

The  silent  hand  of  death  has  removed 
from  our  midst  a  man  of  great  stature 
and  of  dedicated  purpose.  In  his  pass- 
ing the  people  of  his  State  have  lost  a 
devoted  friend  and  one  of  the  greatest 
Senators  of  this  age. 

Mrs.  ViThitener  and  I  extend  to  the 
members  of  his  family  our  sincere  con- 
dolences and  our  deep  sympathy  on  the 
great  loss  which  they  have  sustained. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  has  lost  one  of  its  most  pictur- 
esque and  ablest  members,  in  the  pass- 
ing of  Senator  Estes  Kefauver. 

His  influence  in  the  Senate  was 
acquired  by  attacking  powerful  Interests 
in  a  series  of  investigations  in  the  public 
interest.  His  forages  into  the  operation 
of  steel,  drug,  and  food  sy-ndicates.  in 
violation  of  antitrust  and  price  fixing, 
gained  for  him  the  sobriquet  "Cham- 
pion of  the  Common  People."  His  popu- 
larity won  for  him.  in  convention,  the 
endorsement  of  the  Democratic  Party 
for  the  vice  presidency  in  1956,  teamed 
with  Adlai  Stevenson. 

As  a  successful  corporation  lawyer, 
his  acquired  talents  in  dealirxg  with 
corporative  operations  gave  him  a  tre- 
mendous impetus  in  prying  into  their 
affairs  and  illegal  practices.  His  prac- 
tical understanding  of  their  problems 
and  the  circumvention  of  the  laws, 
made  his  position  unassailable.  His 
judgment  in  these  matters  was  respected. 
In  crucial  matters  considered  in  debate, 
he  was  always  prepared,  giving  facts  and 
information  to  sustain  his  position.  He 
was  thorough  in  his  preparation  of  his 
material — a  result  of  hard  study  and 
laborious  research.  He  was  firm  in 
standing  by  the  principles  he  believed  in. 
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No  one  could  swonre  him  from  his  course. 
It  was  this  ataPOiW  «hAraoterlsUc  that 
antagoniaed  mom  of  his  colleagues.  His 
spear  knew  no  brolher. 

If  he  set  out  on  a  plan  of  action  he 
persisted  to  act  without  fear  or  favor 
toward  anyone  or  any  group.  Like  a 
courageous  crusader  he  pursued,  in  the 
crime  Investlgattons.  every  facet  of  its 
activities.  Millions  of  Americans  viewed 
these  televised  bearings,  in  which  he 
showed  charm  and  a  definite  professional 
flair  for  a  theatrical  performance.  He 
became  a  popular  hero  in  this  role,  re- 
ceiving publle  acclaim  which  later  re- 
sulted In  his  selection  on  the  1956  Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

He  hung  crepe  after  crepe  upon  the 
political  careers  of  many  politicians 
throughout  the  Nation  and  wrecked  the 
State  and  Cook  County  ticket  In  Illinois. 
contributing  to  the  retirement  of  many 
of  my  friends  among  whom  was  the 
popular  majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 
Scott  Lucas,  of  Illinois. 

His  victorious  bid  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency nomination  undoubtedly  pro- 
longed the  political  career  of  President 
Kennedy.  It  is  for  historians  and  politi- 
cal philosophers  to  record  the  impor- 
tance of  this  contribution  to  the  poster- 
ity of  the  Nation. 

His  stand  for  dvU  rights  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  UjS.  Supreme  Court  on  segre- 
gated schools — remaining  aloof  from  fil- 
ibusters and  southern  caucuses,  marks 
him  as  a  courageous,  powerfully  f\rm  and 
unselfish  individual,  placing  belief  in 
principle  above  the  loss  of  prestige 
among  his  sectional  colleagues,  and  risk- 
ing political  reverberations. 

It  can  be  truly  said  that  Senator  Ke- 
FAUVKR  owed  his  success  to  tackling  big 
problems  of  national  Impact,  and  fought 
against  great  odds  to  make  even  a  dent 
in  the  armour  of  the  mighty — but  no 
one  can  deny — he  was  honest  in  his  ef- 
forts to  legislate  reforms. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  who  was  able  to 
realize  the  benefits  of  his  work,  but  he 
actually  did  do  the  work :  others  are  not 
as  fortunate. 

He  was  not  a  strategist  or  diplomat  or 
orator;  but  he  was  a  great  statesman,  a 
rare  type  to  be  sure,  but.  as  a  modern 
pioneer,  he  labored  In  a  field  of  legisla- 
tive activity  that  required  brains,  iron 
will,  nerves  of  steel,  and  the  courage  of 
the  backwoodsman. 

The  Illinois  delegation  joins  with  its 
colleagues  from  the  State  of  Tennessee 
In  respecting  the  memory  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  and  former  colleague  of 
the  House.  EsTSsKsFAUVER.  To  his  love- 
ly wife.  Nancy,  a  political  campaigner  in 
her  own  right,  and  his  darling  children. 
Heanore.  Dlanne.  David  and  Oall,  we  ex- 
tend our  heartfelt  condolences  on  their 
great  loss  and  join  them  In  our  prayers 

The  State  of  Tennessee  and  the  Nation 
have  lost  a  statesman  of  action,  a  true 
gladiator  of  the  drawn  sword,  fighting 
In  behalf  of  the  "man  on  the  street ' — 
and  again,  on  occasions,  he  wielded  a 
heavily  spiked — with  truth — battle  ax. 
to  smash  his  own  way  against  the  pow- 
erful, unyielding  tnists. 

He  held  the  friendship,  confidence,  and 
admiration  of  the  masses  May  God 
bless  him  for  his  fortitude  and  honesty 
of  purpose  in  carrying  out  his  steward- 


ship. To  him  a  public  office  was  a  public 
trust.  I  dedicate  the  following  lines  to 
his  memory: 

He  stood  alone  upon  the  HUl 
With  coooakln  cap   and   rifle  still 
Awaiting  varmints  to  app«ar 
HU  deadly  aim  engendered  fear 

He  cared  not  for  friend  or  foe 
U.  In  his  path,  they  sought   to  tlirow 
A  hostile  weight  against  his  plan 
To   safeguard    Justice    iii    the    land 

This  man  of  courage  seemed  t*^)  know 
That  he  must  measure  every   blow 
To  win  the  public  to  his  sliind. 
In    fighting    for    the    common    man 

The  doubters   say    he   pUyed   a   game. 

To  add  more  luster  to  his  name 

But    God    knows    he    played    it    square 

His      greatness      is      In      the      Nations     c  ire 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker,  the 
untimely  death  of  Senator  Estes  Ke- 
rAUVER  has  deprived  thl.s  Nation  of  a 
leader  of  the  highest  intt>Krity.  honor, 
and  ability.  He  was  a  couraKCOus  and 
tenacious  fighter  for  the  ideals  in  which 
he  believed  He  was  never  too  busy  to 
aid  in  righting  a  wront; 

The  people  of  my  State  have  lo.st  a 
great  friend,  for  when  Hawaii  was  not 
yet  a  full-Hedged  member  of  the  Union 
Senator  Kefauver  wa.s  often  referred  to 
with  the  term  of  endearment,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  ■■  It  was  he  to  whom 
many  of  us  addressed  our  problems,  and 
he  Kave  us  unstintinKly  of  his  time  and 
services,  ju.st  as  if  we  had  been  his 
valued  voting  constituents  This  is  a 
mark  of  greatness  to  which  not  too  many 
Members  of   Congress   can   lay   claim 

Mr  Speaker,  men  lila'  Senator  Ke- 
FAtrvER  come  too  few  and  far  between 
Humanity  has  indeed  suffered  an  im- 
measurable lass  As  Hawau\  Repre- 
sentative and  as  one  who  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  his  personal  services,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  those  who  have 
paid  tribute  to  that  great  American  and 
humanitarian.  EIstes  Kefauver,  and  ex- 
press my  deepest  sympathy  and  condo- 
lences to  Mrs.  Kefauver  and  the  family 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Speaker,  It  wa.s 
indeed  a  deep  shock  to  learn  of  the  un- 
expected death  of  Senator  EsiES  Ke- 
fauver. He  wa.s.  without  doubt,  one  of 
the  ablest  Members  of   the  other  body 

Senator  Kefauver,  because  of  his  two 
campaigns  for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion, became  a  familiar  fi;iure  in  my 
home  State  of  Wisconsin  He  won  the 
State's  Democratic  primary  in  1952,  and 
ran  unopposed  in  1956 

The  coonskin  cap.  for  which  Senator 
Kefauver  became  famous,  was  m  evi- 
dence during  his  1952  campaign  when  he 
stumped  the  State  shaking  hands.  In 
1956.  he  ai?aln  campaigned  actively,  con- 
tinuing his  tirele.s.s  handshaking. 

The  Senator's  viKorous  campaign 
methods  made  a  lasting  inipre.s.sion  on 
Wisconsin's  politicians  His  theory  that 
personal  contact  with  voters  is  still  vital 
even  in  an  age  of  ma.s.s  comnuinication.'; 
has  been  adopted  by  a  number  of  Wi.s- 
consin's  successful   votCKctters. 

Senator  Kefauver  campaigned  for 
other  Democrats  in  Wiscon.sin  as  well  as 
on  his  own  behalf  He  has  always  been 
a  favorite  figure  in  the  State,  with  hi.-, 
homespun  air  and  open  f  i  lendliness 


His  last  appearance  m  Wisconsin  was 
last  January  when  he  spoke  at  a  lunch- 
eon of  the  Wisconsin  Division  of  the  In- 
dependent Bankers  As.soclation.  There 
IS  no  doubt  that  this  outstanding  poli- 
tician and  statesman  of  our  time  will  be 
mi.ssed  by  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  as 
well  a.s  by  those  of  his  native  Tennes.see 

My  wife  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
.smcerest  sympathy  to  Mrs  Kefauver  and 
the  family.  Surely,  their  consolation  lies 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  Senator  had 
servtKl  Tennessee  and  his  country  fully 
and  well 

Mr.  KEOGH  Mr  Speaker,  along  with 
millions  of  other  Americans,  I  was  pro- 
foundly .shocked  and  grieved  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  Carey  Estes  Kefauver. 
The  Congress  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
vigoious  and  effective  Members. 

It  ha.s  been  my  privilege  to  regard  the 
late  Senator  as  a  per.sonal  friend  from 
the  very  first  day  he  came  to  the  Hou.se 
of  Repre.sentatives  to  succeed  Congress- 
man Sam  D.  McReynolds  in  September  of 
1939  For  10  years  we  were  neighbors 
m  the  Hou.se  Oflfice  Building  and  with 
each  year  I  came  to  know  and  admire 
him  more  His  service  in  the  Senate 
since  the  beginning  of  the  81st  Congress 
has  been  outstanding,  and  there  are  few 
people  111  the  United  States  today  who 
would  have  failed  to  recognize  him  if 
they  m«'t  him  by  chance. 

His  vigorous  and  unrelenting  investi- 
gations of  organized  crime  and  his  later 
studies  of  monopolistic  practices  were 
carried  on  in  behalf  of  the  American 
people  with  a  high  deKree  of  unselfish 
.sacrifice  on  his  part.  He  would  undoubt- 
edly be  with  us  today  if  he  had  not  spent 
.so  much  of  hun.self  in  these  pursuits 
His  warmth  of  per.sonality  and  his  soft- 
spoken  approach  endeared  him  to  all  who 
knew  him  in  p>erson  or  by  means  of  radio 
and  television. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
leai.;ues  in  extending  sincere  condolences 
to  the  fine  family  of  the  late  Senator. 
He  will  be  sorely  mussed 

Mrs  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  our  esteemed  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Estes  Kefauver.  I  join  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congre.ss  in  expres.sine  to 
his  wife  and  children  my  deei^est  sym- 
pathy at  this  time. 

.'Senator  Kefauver  was  one  of  the  creat 
men  of  the  age  His  contribution  to 
let!islation  while  he  repre.sented  the  State 
of  Tenne.s.see  stands  glowingly  in  the 
record.  His  persistent  and  untirint: 
efforts  in  behalf  of  individual  rmhts  will 
lon«  be  remembered  and  are  a  tribute 
to  his  strencth  of  charact<T  He  will 
be  mi.s,sed  not  only  by  us  who  were  his 
per.sonal  friends,  but  by  his  State  and 
the  Nation  I  pray  that  his  family  will 
be  granted  God's  choicest  blessintis  to 
bear  this  cro.ss. 

Mr        HAGEN      of      California      Mi 
Speaker,    in    the   pa.ssing   of    E.stes   Ke- 
fattver.  this  Congre.ss,  this  Nation,  and 
the  StRtc  of  Tenne.s.see  have  suffered  an 
immeasurable  loss. 

E.STES  Kefauver  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  truly  great  statesmen 
of  this  century  His  dedication  to  prin- 
ciple, his  integrity,  his  insight  and  com- 
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passion,  and  his  ever-present  drive  to 
serve  his  fellow  man  won  him  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  millions  of  Americans 
and  of  men  of  good  will  throughout  the 
world. 

His  fight  against  organized  crime, 
against  corruption,  and  against  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  weak  made  him  as  well 
known  and  as  highly  esteemed  in  my 
own  State  of  California  as  he  was  among 
his  constituents  In  Tennessee. 

We  are  all,  I  think,  a  little  poorer 
today  because  the  tall  figure,  the  gentle 
smile,  and  the  warm  handclasp  of  Estks 
Kefauver  are  gone. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  his 
widow  and  children  and  to  the  people 
of  Tennessee  whose  bereavement  is  even 
greater  than  our  own. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleagues  here  In  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  In  the  Senate,  and 
millions  of  Americans  and  people  from 
other  countries  In  lamenting  the  untime- 
ly death  of  our  late  and  beloved  friend 
Estes  Kefauver.  I  did  not  have  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him  Intimately,  but 
was  thrown  with  him  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  even  when  I  was  a  first-year 
Congressman,  noted  with  considerable 
appreciation  and  gratitude  that  he  al- 
ways had  a  ready  smile,  outstretched 
hand,  and  could  readily  call  your  name. 

Senator  Kefauver  was  a  man  of  su- 
peratives.  Not  only  was  he  the  kind  of 
man  you  would  speak  of  In  terms  as  "the 
hardest  worker,"  "the  most  dedicated," 
and  In  other  terms  of  appreciation  of 
his  fine  qualities  and  aggressiveness  in 
those  tasks  to  which  he  thought  duty 
called  him.  but  he  was  a  superlative  in 
the  fact  of  humility,  simplicity,  and  per- 
.sonality. Everybody  knew  to  call  him 
Estes  because  he  did  not  want  It  any 
other  way.  He  always  had  time  for  any- 
body who  wanted  to  see  him  and  talk  to 
him.  and  while  many  did  not  agree  with 
him,  I  never  heard  any  man  say  he 
was  not  a  man  of  ability,  or  question  his 
dedication  and  Integrity. 

This  Nation,  his  State,  and  millions  of 
people  are  better  today  because  he  lived 
and  served.  I  join  his  legion  of  ad- 
mirers in  expressing  to  Mrs.  Kefauver 
and  family,  for  myself  and  my  family, 
our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  Include  in  the 
Record  ph  editorial  from  the  Capital 
Times.  Madison,  Wis.,  which  details  the 
many  accomplishments  and  the  basic 
courage  and  integrity  of  a  man  I  am 
proud  to  have  had  as  a  friend — the  late 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver. 

Although  he  represented  Tennessee  in 
Congress,  we  in  Wisconsin  had  long  ago 
adopted  him  as  one  of  our  own.  Wis- 
consin's "little  guys"  loved  Estbs.  His 
roster  of  Badger  friends  Included  coop- 
eratives, farmers,  and  many  Democrats. 
Ii  1953  and  1954.  he  traveled  extensively 
in  the  Ninth  Congressional  District, 
which  I  represent  in  Congress,  and  the 
friends  he  made  there  then  still  remem- 
ber him  kindly. 

In  1952.  I  was  privileged  to  attend  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  In  Chi- 
cago as  a  Kefauver-for-PresIdent  dele- 
gate.   During  my  10  years  In  Congress. 


my  always- active  admiration  for  this 
great  liberal,  reformer  and  champion  of 
the  common  man  continued  to  grow.  It 
was  with  a  sense  of  tremendous. shock 
and  sadness  that  I  learned  on  Saturday 
that  the  Nation  had  lost  one  of  its  dis- 
tinguished leaders — and  I  had  lost  a 
friend. 

The  editorial  from  the  Capital  Times 
follows : 

A  Public  Servant  of  Courage  and  Principle — 
Senator  Kifatjver 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  and,  there- 
fore, the  country  as  a  whole,  has  suffered  a 
serious  loss  in  the  sudden  death  of  Senator 
Estes  Kefauver.  of  Tennessee. 

This  tall,  rangy  Senator  had  a  strange  and 
Indefinable  political  appeal  which  allowed 
him  to  take  positions  on  public  issues  which 
wouid  have  ended  the  career  of  other  poll- 
ticiana  In  a  southern  State. 

No  Senator,  for  example,  had  a  better  rec- 
ord in  the  field  of  civil  rights  than  Kefauver. 
Though  he  was  elected  by  Tennessee  he  was 
a  Senator  for  the  whole  Nation. 

In  the  years  of  distinguished  service  he 
gave  to  the  Nation  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
he  never  trimmed  his  sails. 

His  investigation  of  crime  and  racketeer- 
ing opened  the  eyes  of  this  Nation  to  for- 
midable peril  it  faced. 

It  was  Ketaitvix  who  stopped  the  out- 
rageous Dixon-Yates  deal  aimed  at  crippling 
the  Tennessee  'Valley  Authority. 

His  investigation  of  the  drug  industry  has 
brought  some  much  needed  reforms,  though 
he  was  disappointed  in  the  half-way  meas- 
ures passed. 

He  was  a  leader  In  the  fight  against  han- 
dling over  the  communication  satellite  to 
private  Interests  and  was  fighting  for  the 
public  on  that  issue  right  up  to  the  end. 

His  covirageous  stand  for  the  public  Interest 
won  him  a  following  throughout  the  Nation. 
He  was  not  popular  with  the  politicians, 
however.  He  was  particularly  disliked  by  the 
big  city   machine   bosses   in   hla   own   party. 

More  than  any  other  force  they  were  re- 
sponsible for  denying  him  his  party's  nomi- 
nation for  President. 

Senator  Ketatjver  had  many  friends  In 
Wisconsin  where  he  conducted  two  success- 
ful campaigns  for  Presidential  delegates. 
The  Capital  Times  is  proud  of  the  warm 
friendship  we  enjoyed  with  him. 

His  kind  of  courage  is  desperately  needed 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Illinois  join  the  people  of 
Tennessee  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in 
mourning  the  loss  of  a  great  American 
statesman.  Estes  Kefauver. 

A  brave  voice  has  been  silenced  by  the 
untimely  death  of  Senator  Kefauver.  In 
his  fearless  effort  to  uncover  those  who 
would  abuse  democracy.  Senator  Kefau- 
ver carved  for  himself  an  Indelible  page 
in  America's  history  of  her  great  sons. 

He  would  yield  to  neither  conformity 
nor  even  tradition  whenever  he  felt  that 
a  great  cause  for  human  dignity  was  be- 
ing abused  by  vested  Interests.  His 
strxiggle  against  the  monopolies  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record.  His  daring  In  exposing  the 
crime  syndicate  of  America  gave  this  Na- 
tion new  hop>e  that  indeed  the  criminal 
elements  of  this  Nation  could  be  curbed. 

Throughout  America  there  are  mil- 
lions of  families  who  have  found  new 
hope,  new  comfort,  a  new  means  of  ex- 
istence from  the  earnings  of  the  family's 
breadwinner  which,  prior  to  Senator 
Kkfauvbr's  spectacular  crime  Investiga- 
tion, had  too  often  been  siphoned  off  by 
the  gambling  syndicate. 


Senator  Kefauver  was  an  outspoken 
foe  of  conformity.  His  epitaph  should 
read:  "He  dared  to  be  different." 

Mrs.  Pucinski  and  I,  and  Indeed  all  of 
the  people  of  my  district,  extend  to  Sena- 
tor Kefauver 's  wife  Nancy  and  his 
daughters  our  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
moment  of  grief. 

Senator  Kefauver  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss 
of  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  will  be  deeply 
felt  by  all  of  us  in  the  Congress,  by  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  by  the  Nation  and, 
indeed,  by  the  world. 

Senator  Kefauver  was  an  Idealist,  a 
fighter,  a  humanitarian,  and  most  of  all 
a  great  American.  He  espoused  a  cause, 
not  for  its  popularity,  or  political  mile- 
age, but  for  its  benefit  to  our  Nation  and 
to  mankind. 

Throughout  his  24  years  in  the  Con- 
gress— 9  years  in  the  House  and  15  years 
in  the  Senate — Senator  Kefauver  never 
shied  from  a  cause  he  felt  was  right.  His 
concern  was  for  the  underdog,  for  the 
common  man. 

His  work  in  exE>osing  the  crime  syndi- 
cate during  the  early  1950's,  while  chair- 
ing a  Senate  subcommittee  investigating 
crime,  was  a  great  service  to  our  coun- 
try, as  were  his  later  committee  probes 
Including  his  Investigations  of  corrup- 
tion in  boxing  and  misleading  advertis- 
ing. 

His  work  in  the  field  of  drug  regula- 
tion shows  another  facet  of  the  Senator's 
greatness — his  refusal  to  give  up.  He 
pursued  the  investigation  and  pushed  for 
legislation  In  the  face  of  Senate  apathy 
and  his  action  was  proved  justified  when 
the  need  for  new  laws  in  this  field  became 
evident  during  the  Thalidomide  scare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Kefauver's  un- 
timely death  deeply  grieves  us  all.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  our 
sympathies  to  his  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
can  deny  that  the  death  of  Estes 
Kefauver  left  the  country  and  Congress 
poorer.  As  for  me,  I  lost  not  only  a 
friend  but  also  a  man  to  whom  I  was 
joined  in  a  common  politic  and  economic 
philosophy. 

We  had  joined  together  as  spKjnsor  of 
considerable  antitrust  legislation,  includ- 
ing the  drug  bill,  and  together  we  had 
fought  through  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion the  enactment  of  the  Celler- 
Kefauver  Act  and  the  civil  investigative 
demand  legislation  both  highly  signif- 
icant in  the  strengthening  of  our  anti- 
trust laws.  Both  of  us  shared  the  con- 
viction that  our  economy  to  be  free,  com- 
petitive, and  strong,  must  look  to  the 
antitrust  laws,  and  their  importance,  to 
sustain  that  ideal.  We  both  felt  that 
economic  concentration  was  an  economic 
evil  that  had  to  be  fought  and  resisted. 

Behind  the  soft  voice  and  gentle  man- 
ner of  Estes  Kefauvek,  lay  inmieasurable 
strength.  He  was  not  afraid  to  tackle 
the  big  job.  to  take  on  the  giants  of  In- 
dustry, or  the  masters  of  crime.  He  did 
It  without  bluster,  without  threat,  and 
without  arrogance. 

When  we  served  together  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House,  I 
soon  recognized  in  him  the  intellectual 
strength  combined  with  a  gentleness  that 
made  him  unique.     Listening  to  Esrxs 
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then.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  pre- 
dict that  he  could  capture  the  hearts  of 
millions  of  our  people — so  withdrawn 
and  so  reticent  did  he.  at  times,  appear 
I  write  out  of  a  aense  of  deep  personal 
loss.    I  will  not  find  his  like  again 

Mr  COOLER.  J>ir.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  our 
distinguished  and  beloved  colleague, 
Esxrs  Kefauvbr.  Last  Saturday,  in  the 
golden  hours  of  his  great  life,  his  soul 
slipped  through  the  curtain  of  stars  to 
the  place  we  call  "the  Great  Unknown.  ' 
He  has  gone  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Crystal  Sea  where  he  will  receive  the  full 
reward  which  his  strong  faith  has  pur- 
chased. 

EsTKS  KzrAUVKa  was  a  brave  and  a 
courageous  man.  By  his  intelligent  de- 
votion to  duty,  his  unswerving  fidelity 
to  truth,  his  great  Integrity,  and  by  the 
honest  and  courageous  manner  in  which 
he  discharged  all  of  the  vital  functions 
of  his  high  ofSce.  he  distinguished  him- 
self In  the  service  of  his  country-  and 
endeared  himself  to  all  of  his  colleagues 
In  Congress.  The  State  of  Tennessee 
has  lost  one  of  its  best  loved  sons 
America  has  lost  one  of  Its  great  citi- 
zens, and  I  have  lost  a  good  friend 

I  served  with  Estks  Kzk.acver  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  many 
years.  I  have  traveled  with  him  into 
far  distant  places  of  the  earth  He  was 
a  loyal  and  devoted  member  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  and  was  a  real 
ambassador  for  America  in  all  of  his 
travels.  Wherever  he  went,  Estes  Ke- 
rAtrviR  made  a  thoroughfare  for  friend- 
ship. 

To  his  lovely  wife,  Nancy,  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  to  all  the  members  of  his  fam- 
ily. I  extend  my  warm  and  sincere 
sympathy  and  express  the  hope  that  the 
love  and  sympathy  of  his  friends  will 
soften  the  sorrow  they  are  now  bearing 
May  the  Lord  of  mercy  bless  and  sustain 
them  in  their  great  bereavement 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  passing  from 
the  congressional  scene  of  Tennessee's 
senior  Senator.  Estzs  Kzfauver.  shocked 
the  Nation  and  saddened  countless  peo- 
ple like  myself,  whom  he  went  out  of  his 
way  to  befriend.  I  was  among  many,  I 
am  sure,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  our  personal  paths  cross  from  time 
to  time,  and  on  each  occasion  his  stal- 
wart example  in  pursuing  thf  public  in- 
terest served  as  an  inspiration  to  a  de- 
gree that  leaves  us  profoundly  in  his 
debt 

As  a  vigorous  and  tireless  campaigner 
for  the  Presidency.  Senator  Kefatver 
came  to  know  my  State  of  Wisconsin  and 
its  Second  Congressional  District  well. 
and  I  was  more  than  privileged  to  serve 
as  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention 
in  his  behalf.  But  long  after  he  aspired 
to  the  F»residency.  he  came  to  my  aid  and 
campaigned  for  me  with  all  the  drive 
and  energy  that  he  exhibited  in  his  own 
campaign. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  my  attention  naturally  fo- 
cused on  his  activities  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  where  I  was 
able  to  observe  and  get  a  full  measure  of 
appreciation  of  the  courage  that  has 
characterized  the  special  investigations 
which  he  spearheaded  and  chaired.     It 


takes  a  very  special  kind  of  courage  to 
cross  swords  with  giant  drug  interests 
and  the  powerful  steel  and  telecommu- 
nications industries,  racketeers  and 
gambling  syndicates  But  Senator  Ke- 
FAUVER  refused  to  be  deflected  from  his 
singular  role  of  guardian  and  protector 
of  the  American  public  m  his  endless 
crusade  ayainsl  monopoly  and  organized 
crime 

With  much  the  .same  courage,  the 
coonskin-capped  Tennt-ssean  .stood  out 
among  his  southern  colleagues  as  a 
champion  of  civil  rights  and  dffend»r 
of  racial  equality  long  before  the  word.s 
"sit-in'  and  freedom  march'  became 
part  of  the  daily  American  lexicon 

It  IS  too  soon  to  try  to  evaluate  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  his  impact  on 
American  social,  political,  and  economic 
life,  but  I  have  everv  confidence  that  his 
influence  will  continue  to  be  felt  for 
many  years  His  passiiig  leaves  a  tragic 
void  m  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  m  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen 

Mrs  HANSE:N  Mr  Speaker,  it  i.s  with 
the  de«  pe.st  rei'.ret  that  I  join  m  observ- 
ing the  pa.ssing  of  the  late  distineui.shed 
Senator  from  Tenne.ssee  Estes  Ke- 
FwvER  Fai-  removed  though  it  may  b<< 
from  his  native  Tennessee,  the  State  of 
WashinLiton  will  genuinely  ff>el  the  loss 
of  a  t'CKKi  friend  m  Senator  Kkfai-ver  s 
death  He  came  into  our  State  many 
times  and  In  my  own  district  his  friends 
are  lesion  His  warmth,  his  understand- 
Intr.  and  his  deep  coi"i.sc;ence  for  humanity 
made  him  beloved 

My  own  personal  feelinu  for  Senator 
Kefauver  has  always  been  one  of  great 
respect  and  admiration  I  have  indeed 
lost  a  good  friend 

My  sincerest  sympathy  to  hi>  lovely 
wife  and  his  four  splendid  children 

Mr  EVINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ul.sh  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  m  pavmi:  tribute 
to  the  late  senior  SenaUjr  from  Tennes- 
see. Estes  KEFALvt:R.  whose  untimely 
passing  shocked  and  saddened  the 
Nation 

Estes  Kefatver  was  not  only  knoun 
and  beloved  in  Tennessee,  but  he  was  a 
major  national  figure  who.se  coon.skln  cap 
and  handshake  bf'came  a  legend  of  Amer- 
ican politics  during  his  time  He  was  a 
tower  of  strength  and  conviction — a  tall 
and  sturdy  oak.  often  the  victim  of  the 
storm  but  never  uprooted  and  always 
firm  in  hLs  convictions  He  will  \n^  sorely 
missed  by  his  many  friends  in  Tennessee, 
the  Nation,  and  the  world 

I  was  privileged  to  .ser\e  with  Estes 
Kefai^ver  durinu  one  t«'rm  m  theHou.se— 
during  the  years  he  was  campaigning 
against  great  odds  for  the  Senate  I 
often  kidded  Estes  that  I  did  not  get  to 
see  very  much  of  him  during  those  first 
2  years  because  he  was  necessarily  in 
Tennessee  .so  frequently  I  did  see  him 
often  after  his  election  to  the  Senate, 
both  socially  and  otherwise,  and  was 
pleased  to  cooperate  with  him  in  working 
for  many  Important  proiects  for  Tennes- 
see and  the  Nation 

Many-  throughout  the  Nation  knew 
Senator  Kefauver  as  a  persistent  in- 
vestigator or  as  a  tirele.ss  campaigner 
This  was  certainly  a  part  of  Estes  Ke- 
fauver. but  I  al.so  was  privileged  to  know 
him  as  a  friend  and  as  a  tirele.ss  plugfcter 
for  legislation  and  projects  in  which  he 


bt^lieved.  including  minor  projects  as  well 
as  major  ones  which  he  believed  im- 
portant 

No  Tenne.ssean  since  Andrew  Jackson 
has  drawn  more  enthusiastic  support 
and  devotion  from  the  common  man 
than  Estes  Kefauver.  He  made  an  im- 
pact on  Tennessee.  He  is  assured  of  an 
important  role  m  history  along  with 
other  Tennesseans.  such  as  Jackson. 
Polk  Johnson  and  Cordell  Hull.  His 
contributions  were  vast  and  varied 

A  smalltown  boy  who  became  a  great 
S<-nator,  Estes  Kefauver  mastered  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  complex  occupa- 
tions wa-s  a  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
t:realne.ss  He  hid  a  true  egghead  un- 
der his  coonskm  cap  He  was  a  fo«'  of 
all  who  tried  to  avo^  iich  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  pt^ople;  whether  a  gang- 
ster, a  corrupt  politician,  or  a  greedy 
monopolist  He  championed  the  public 
interest. 

Tenne.s.see,  the  Nation,  and  the  world 
share  m  the  loss  of  this  distms^uished 
Senator   and   public   servant 

I  extend  an  expression  of  my  sincere 
sympathy  to  his  wonderful  wife  Nancy 
and  their  four  fine  children  m  their 
bei  eavement 

Mr  BROCK.  Mr  Speaker,  Senator 
Estes  Kefauver  has  left  an  indelible 
mark  on  the  history  of  our  time  His 
couriige  m  facing  the  issues,  his  dettr- 
mination  to  voice  his  convictions  will  fur- 
nish a  continuing  example  to  tho.se  who 
are  to  follow 

Our  families  have  been  friends  for 
many  years,  and  I  consider  his  loss  a 
personal  one 

Without  apology,  we  differed  on  mat- 
ters of  political  philosophy,  yet  it  was 
a  difference  based  on  respect  His  warm 
fi  lendlme.ss.  .soft  voice,  and  pleasant 
manner  were  biusic  to  the  character  of 
this  man  who  w  a.s  truly  interested  in  h;s 
fellow  man 

Such  per.sonal  gentleness,  however, 
hid  a  determined  spirit  and  a  re.solute 
will  Working  constantly.  Estes  Kefau- 
ver enjoyed  engaging  the  toughest  op- 
position, whether  they  be  political  bosses, 
captains  of  industry,  or  leaders  of  orga- 
nl.'ed  crime 

Excelling  in  courage  and  resolute  in 
completmt;  his  task.  Estes  Kefauver 
never  lost  the  rugged  independence  and 
individualism  which  is  .so  characteristic 
of  the  great  people  of  Tennessee 

Though  none  can  ease  the  loss  to 
Nancy  and  his  children,  we  may  only 
sliare  then  .sorrow  and  say  that  we  will 
mi.ss  him  too 

I  commend  the  follow in'4  editorials 
from  Senator  Kefauver's  hometown 
newspapers  to  your  attention 

I  Ft- in  the  Chatt.imKjgH  Times,  .^ug   11,  ItJtxil 
Ke>ai  VER    or    Tennessee.    1903   63 

On  the  threshold  of  another  qviarter-cen- 
tury  of  internatluniilly  recognized  service  in 
the  US  Congress.  Estes  KErAevr.R  suddenly 
I.s  cut  down  A  fighting  heart  ha.s  stopped 
It  I.s  with  a  deep  and  stinging  sadness  that 
we  note  the  death  of  a  great  Chaltanoogan, 
TenneRKeean    and    American 

East  Tennessee  courage,  determination  and 
ability  drove  Estes  Kefauver  to  follow  the 
counsel  of  poet  John  Donne  Go  and  catch 
a  falling  star  •  •  •'He  reached  high  And 
he  found  a  towering  place  indeed. 

Not  s<}«»n  win  that  place  be  filled,  if  ever 
For   his  advent    to  the  Senate    15  years  ago. 
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after  a  decade  as  the  Third  District  Repre- 
sentative in  the  House,  marks  a  distinct  po- 
litical era  in  State  history;  an  era  now 
ended. 

Senator  Kkfauvex's  election  In  1948 — one 
of  many  races  which  stamped  him  as  a  cam- 
paigner without  parallel  In  Tennessee,  and 
which  subjected  him  to  fearful  strain — 
eliminated  the  Nation's  last  statewide  po- 
litical machine.  His  service  in  bringing  rep- 
resentative government  to  Tennessee  was 
signal  among  his  accomplishments. 

Service  had  long  since  become  his  life.  As 
a  boy  In  MadlsonvUle;  as  a  popular  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  student;  at  Yale  law  school 
where  he  paid  his  own  way,  he  worked  to 
that  end. 

It  was  In  Chattanooga,  as  a  young  lawyer, 
that  his  concepts  of  service  were  refined  and 
oriented.  As  chairman  of  the  county  plan- 
ning commission  and  In  numerous  other  ac- 
tivities he  won.  In  1937.  the  Jaycee  Young 
Man  of  the  Year  award.  Many  more  honors 
were  to  come. 

By  194fi  he  had  been  named  by  Collier's 
magazine  as  one  of  the  10  outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  The  first  of  his  two  books 
(the  other  was  "Crime  in  America"),  "20th 
Century  Congress."  had  been  termed  "must 
reading"  by  Bernard  Baruch.  In  its  plea 
for  more  efficient  congressional  machinery, 
it  revealed  him  as  a  serious  student  of  gov- 
ernment with  a  broad  grasp  of  the  demo- 
cratic function. 

During  his  sponsorship  of  countless  bills 
aimed  at  progress  and  reform,  he  was  named 
by  Time  as  one  of  the  10  best  Senators. 

And  only  last  Thursday  In  the  Senate,  his 
detailed  arguments  on  the  communications 
satellite  issue  filled  10  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

He  went  down  as  he  would  have  desired, 
a  vigorous  battler  for  principles  in  which 
he  believed.  Throughout  his  entire  career 
his  actions  were  open  and  aboveboard.  He 
was  not  a  straddler.  Often,  he  was  clair- 
voyant In  his  approach  to  the  divisive  and 
controversial  questions,  such  as  human  re- 
lations He  earned  both  the  enmity  of  pow- 
erful groups  and  parochial  epithets  of  "anti- 
South,"  But  history  will  Judge  him,  we  are 
sure,  as  southern,  and  American,  to  the  core. 

During  two  mighty,  fascinating  efforts  for 
the  Presidency,  in  1952  and  1956,  no  one 
seemed  for  him  but  the  people.  He  stormed 
the  primaries,  and  loat  in  the  smoke-laden 
roomi. 

The  voters  became  acquainted  with,  and 
liked,  his  soft  tones  and  his  unassuming 
directness,  his  gentle  manner  and  dogged 
persult 

As  Democratic  nominee  for  Vice  President 
In  1956,  he  drew  further  dlstlncUon  to  hla 
State 

He  was  dedicated  from  youth  to  the  ideals 
and  objectives  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority And  In  his  passing,  the  TVA  has 
lost  perhaps  Ita  best  and  most  Infiuential 
friend 

He  took  an  active  role  In  constructive  leg- 
islation Involving  every  phase  of  domestic 
life,  as  the  news  columns  attest.  These  ef- 
forts alone,  climaxed  In  his  crime  investiga- 
tions, made  him  known  In  every  capital  of 
the  world. 

But  he  was  equally  concerned  with  the 
future  and  strength  of  the  free  world.  Am 
an  original  supporter  of  the  Atlantic  Union 
and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance,  he 
styled  himself  forthrlghtly  and  commend- 
ably  as  an  Internationalist.  Often  a  dele- 
gate to  world  parliamentary  councils,  he 
never  spared  himself  in  his  hectic  travels. 

It  was  not  easy  to  capture  the  essence  of 
EsTr.s  KKTAuvn.  There  were  times  when 
turmoil  and  relentless  pressures  of  public 
life  closed  in  around  and  depressed  him. 
When  the  campaigns  seemed  to  offer  impos- 
ing or  impossible  odds,  there  occaslontdly 
was  a  withdrawal  that  accompanied  his  con- 
tinuous handshaking. 


Incredibly,  and  sustained  by  a  basic  love 
for  people  In  the  mass,  he  bounced  back 
time  and  again. 

From  his  boyhood  in  MadlsonvUle,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Great  Smokies,  there  was 
about  him  a  friendliness,  a  strength  and  a 
stern  Independence  of  thought  that  thrust 
him  toward  prominence. 

By  1960,  when  he  won  his  third  Senate 
term,  he  had  appeared  to  achieve  that  Ulu- 
Bory  status,  political  Invincibility  in  the 
State — despite  his  implacable  enemies.  But 
his  punishing  life  had  taken  Its  toll.  And 
today,  with  three  and  a  half  years  of  his 
term  yet  to  run,  he  Is  gone. 

Estes  Kefauver  carries  with  him  the  re- 
spect and  affection  of  thousands,  even  of 
those  who  frequently  disagreed  with  him. 
He  has  been  a  force  for  good  In  the  Nation 
and  in  the  world.  As  the  late  conservative 
Republican  Senator  Charles  Tobey,  of  New 
Hampshire,  said  of  him,  he  "had  In  his 
heart  a  need  of  decency  In  America."  We, 
who  have  followed  him  since  the  early  days, 
shall   treasure    his  memory. 


[Prom     the    Chattanooga    News-Pree    Press, 
Aug.  10,  1963] 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver 
One    of    Tennessee's    most    colorful     and 
widely    known    political    careers    came    to    a 
sudden    and    shocking    close    this    morning 
when  Senator  Estes  Kefauver.  active  in  de- 
bate on  the  Senate  floor  as  late  as  yesterday, 
died  at  3:40  ajn. 

While  the  Senate  considered  the  program 
for  communications  satellites.  Senator  Ke- 
FAXJVBi  suffered  what  he  at  first  thought  was 
discomfort  caused  by  Indigestion.  He  rode 
to  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  in  a  private  car. 
where  testa  brought  the  diagnosis  that  his 
illness  was  a  mild  heart  attack  that  would 
require  him  to  rest  for  3  weeks.  In  this  day 
when  former  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower suffered  a  severe  attack  and  not  only 
survived  but  returned  to  good  health  to  run 
for  a  second  term,  and  when  Senator  Ltndon 
JOHNsoK  recovered  from  a  heart  attack  to 
run  for  and  be  elected  Vice  I>resldent,  It  ap- 
peared possible  the  Illness  of  Senator  Ke- 
fauver might  be  only  a  temporary  delay  in 
the  career  that  brought  him  International 
prominence. 

But  his  condition  suddenly  worsened  and 
death  came  frcMn  what  doctors  described  as 
"a  rupture  of  the  main  blood  vessel  from 
the  heart." 

In  his  60  years.  Senator  Kefauver  carried 
on  the  prominence  of  his  family  which  had 
begun  as  early  as  the  time  of  Tennessee 
statehood. 

Karly  in  his  career  as  a  Chattanooga  at- 
torney, E^BTEs  Kefauver  involved  himself  in 
government.  It  attracted  him  as  a  moth  is 
drawn  to  a  flame,  and  he  developed  a  highly 
personal  technique  that  drew  to  him  voters 
with  a  spirit  of  mission  and  loyalty  that 
was  to  stand  him  in  good  stead  throughout 
hla  life. 

campaigning 
Senator  Kefauver  was  never  a  brilliant 
speaker  or  a  shining  personality  who  awed 
or  overwhelmed  his  audiences.  Rather,  he 
was  somewhat  hesitant  and  low  pitched  In 
his  approach.  He  gave  the  impression  of 
utter  simplicity  that  was  disarming  and  ac- 
companied by  a  tlrelessness  In  personal  cam- 
paigning that  has  been  unexcelled  by  any 
modern  political  figures.  His  big  hand  was 
constantly  outstretched  as  he  said  quietly, 
"I'm  Estes  Kefauver." 

The  effectiveness  of  his  technique  was 
first  noted  as  he  served  as  representative  for 
the  Third  Congressional  District.  He  was  a 
rather  extreme  liberal  in  political  approach, 
far  more  so  than  the  electorate  that  repeat- 
edly returned  him  to  office  by  large  margins. 
He  rose  with  the  tide  of  the  Roosevelt  New 
Deal,  coasted  with  the  waves  of  liberalism  In 
the  Truman  Pair  Deal,  crested  In  the  po- 
litical cross  currents  of  the  1950s. 


After  10  years  in  Congress,  he  chose  odds 
which  to  many  seemed  too  much.  But 
Estes  Kefauver  never  was  awed  by  odds. 
He  challenged  the  Crump  political  organiza- 
tion In  the  race  for  the  U.S.  Senate  seat 
held  by  Tom  Stewart.  His  campaign  style, 
that  was  to  become  a  nationally  known 
trademark,  and  the  errors  of  Boss  Ed 
Crump  brought  him  victory.  Mr.  Crump 
turned  in  that  1948  election  from  his  pre- 
vious backing  of  Senator  Stewart  to  sup- 
FKJrt  relatively  unknown  Judge  John  Mitch- 
ell. This  divided  the  forces  against  whom 
Estes  Kefauver  had  to  fight.  Then,  at  a 
time  when  the  Chattanooga  Congressman 
was  not  well  known  in  distant  parts  of  the 
State,  Mr.  Crump  by  his  opposition  gave  him 
the  kind  of  publicity  that  proved  to  be  the 
greatest  asset  of  the  Kefauver  campaign.  As 
Mr.  Crump  attacked  him  in  full-page  news- 
paper ads  by  calling  him  a  political  pet 
coon,  Estes  Kefauver  donned  a  coonskin 
cap  and  assxuned  the  role  of  champion  of 
those  who  fought  against  political  boss- 
ism,  declaring  that  if  Indeed  he  were  a  pet 
coon,  he  was  not  Mr.  Crump's  pet  coon. 
That  campaign  took  Estes  Kefauver  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  although  he  gained  only  a  little 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  total  vote,  with 
Senator  Stewart  and  Judge  Mitchell  splitting 
the  rest. 

Having  achieved  this  political  pinnacle. 
Senator  Kefauver  quickly  consolidated  his 
position.  He  maintained  close  touch  with 
the  grassroots  and  carefully  built  patron- 
age fences. 

SOURCE    OF    STRENGTH 

The  backbone  of  his  political  strength  was 
the  powerful  labor  unions  and  their  politi- 
cal arms,  plus  minority  groups  and  those 
who  sought  from  Federal  Government  spe- 
cial welfare  State  programs.  To  this  core 
he  added  many  by  his  ardent  campaigning, 
sustained  even  In  nonelectlon  years  by  the 
familiar  letters  by  the  hundreds  signed  sim- 
ply EsTES  and  Christmas  cards  and  other 
communications  of  very  personal  nature. 

He  was  reelected  to  the  Senate  twice,  and 
was  never  to  suffer  serious  political  setback 
except  in  his  ambitions  to  be  President. 

His  liberal  philosophy  was  aimed  toward 
attainment  of  the  Nation's  highest  office. 
He  yearned  for  It  and  built  his  record  to 
move  toward  It.  While  less  determined  men 
would  have  been  discouraged  by  the  inability 
to  gain  an  "in"  status  with  the  National 
Democratic  Party's  "pros,"  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver  fought  for  the  presidential  nom- 
ination in  preferential  primaries  and  with 
direct  appeals.  Using  a  nationwide  reputa- 
tion won  by  his  televised  investigations  of 
crime  that  showed  him  off  to  advantage 
questioning  known  racketeers,  he  became  a 
serious  presidential  contender  In  1952  and 
again  In  1956.  only  to  be  defeated  at  the 
Democratic  convention  both  times. 

But  in  1956,  his  fight  won  him  the  "con- 
solation prize"  of  the  vice  presidential  nom- 
ination over  a  young  Senator  named  John 
F.  Kennedy. 

Senator  Kefauvers  voting  record  refiected 
his  national  political  alms  and  the  liberal 
trend  of  his  party.  He  constantly  advocated 
policies  of  more  centralized  power  In  Wash- 
ington, of  larger  Government,  of  more  Fed- 
eral spending,  of  Increased  handout  programs 
domestically  and  foreign  aid  abroad.  He 
was  an  Internationalist,  an  early  advocate  of 
Atlantic  Union  and  a  sort  of  world  govern- 
ment. 

Though  he  was  from  a  Southern  State, 
he  excluded  himself  from  the  band  of  south- 
ern Senators  who  over  the  years  have  fought 
the  many  battles  in  defense  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  against  Federal  intervention  to 
force  racial  Integration. 

TYPICAL    battle 

His  last  battle  on  the  Senate  floor  yester- 
day was  typical  of  his  position  throughout 
his  career.     He  was  fighting  for  governmental 
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control  of  Mt«lUt«  communication*  and  op- 
poalng  ownerablp  maA  management  of  this 
Acid  by  privaU  •ntonniM. 

By  taia  sudden  daath.  a  political  flgure  of 
htatofic  proportlofM  haa  be*n  removed  from 
the  turbulent  Tenne— ee  K*nt  that  he  ao 
effectively  maatered  from  Bristol  to  Memphis 
for  mAny  years. 

HI*  rlae  to  power  marked  a  new  political 
era  In  otir  Stat*  and  reflected  ■trong  political 
current*  on  th«  national  level  His  passim? 
■urely  will  mark  th»  beglnnlni?  of  still  an- 
other new  era  tn  Tenneeaee  political  and 
governmental  IlXe. 

Aa  Tenneaaeana  ezpresa  condolence  tn  Mrs 
Kefauver  and  their  three  daughters  nnd  one 
■on.  cltlzena  of  all  political  persiiaalons  will 
recognise  that  the  career  of  Senator  Esrrs 
KKFAOvm  has  been  a  powerful  and  historic 
one  that  has  had  a  algnlflcant  inrtuence  In 
our  Nation 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  sad- 
ness I  join  my  colleasrues  in  the  House 
of  Representattves  In  expressing  my  re- 
gret on  the  sudden  passing  of  our  good 
friend  and  colleague  In  the  other  body, 
the  Honorable  Esns  Kei-auver. 

EsTES  and  I  came  to  Congress  as  junior 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  the  same  time — the  76th  Con- 
gress. EsTBS  Kktauvxr  was  one  of  the 
hardest  working  and  moet  industrious 
Members  I  have  encountered  He  was 
always  unequivocal  In  stating  his  posi- 
tion on  legislation,  both  while  he  was  a 
Member  of  this  body  and  after  he  be- 
came a  Member  of  the  other  body.  He 
had  those  qualities  of  mind  and  char- 
acter which  we  admire.  His  boundless 
energy  was  known  to  all  of  us  He  will 
be  missed  In  the  years  to  come. 

My  sincere  condolences  to  his  good 
wife  Nancy  and  his  children. 


Willis 

Wil«jn.  Bob 
WU»on. 

Charles  H 
Wvmaa 


Thompaon  Ia     V'ah  Pelt 
TollefMJn  W»Ilhau«'r 

Trimble  Wat.-»on 

Tuien  Wharton 

Utl  WlUUms 

The  SPEAKER  pro  u-mpore  On  this 
rollcall  319  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 
•  By  unanimous  coixsent.  further  pro- 
ceeding's under  Uu-  call  were  dispensed 
with 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonuB  Ls  not  present. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  caU  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRoUNo   1231 

Aspinall  F^[>rtl  McDowell 

Auchlnclos.s  Fraaer  Mclntire 

Barinij  Pulton.  Tenn  Mucdonald 

Barry  Oary  MacOregor 

Belcher  Olalmo  MuKUlrcl 

Blatnik  Ooodell  .M.irtui.  Ma.^.s 

Brock  Orabowskl  M.iy 

Bromwell  Gray  .Mf-ader 

Brown.  C"aUf .  Oumey  MUhel 

Buckley  Hall  Miller   N  Y 

Byrnes.  WLs.  Hanna  Morse 

Casey  Harrta  Morton 

Cederberg  Harvey,  Mich  Murphy   N  Y 

Celler  Hawkins  OBnen.  Ill 

Chamberlain  Healey  P.lcher 

Chelf  Hoffman  Powell 

Clark  Hollfleld  Held.  N  Y 

Collier  Jennings  Rivers,  8  C. 

Corbctt  Jones.  Ala  Roblson 

fY-amer  Kee  R  .stenkowsiu 

Curtis  Keith  Routlebush 

Daddario  Kllbum  Roybal 

Dawson  Klticiynaki  S-   George 

Dent  Knox  St   Onge 

DerounUn  Kyi  bayior 

Dwyer  Landrum  richenck 

Elliott  Lank/ord  Shelley 

Evins  Leatnakl  i^hort 

Parbsten  Lindsay  Sibal 

Flno  Long.  La  .Smith   Va 

FUher  Long.  Md  Stephens 

Flynt  McCuUoch  Taft 


ELECTION   TO   COMMITTEE    ON 
VFTTERANS'    AFFAIRS 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  S{>eaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  'H  Res  484 1  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resululion,  as 
follows: 

Rr^olved.  Th,it  KRrn   B     R  m  nfy    ..r   Penn- 
sylvania, be,  and  he  is  hereby    elected  :i  mem- 
ber of  tiie  st.indlng  committee  of  the  House 
if   Represeritat.ves  on  Veteran:,    AH.ilrs 

The  re.solution  was  agreed  to 
.■\  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

COMMITTEE   ON    PUBLIC    WORKS 
Mr.    McFALL.      Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  con.s,"nt  that  the  Committtx- 
on  Public  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  reports  on  H  R.  7221. 
H.R    3804.  H.R    5160.  and  H  R.  1136 

The  SPEL!\KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  rt-qut-st  uf  lh>'  uentleman 
from  California^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBL^  BUSINKS.<^ 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  This  is 
District  of  Columbia  day  The  Chair 
recogni7es  the  iientleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Whitener 


DISl  RICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CRIME 

Mr.  WHITENER  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  re-solvf  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  liie  con.<.deration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  7525'  relating  to  crime 
and  criminal  procedure  m  the  Di.strict  of 
Columbia;  and  pendinij  that  motion,  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.^ent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  U^)  not  to  exceed 
2  hours,  one-half  to  be  controlled  by  me 
and  one-half  to  be  controlled  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  VirKiina  i  Mr    BrovhillI. 

The  .SPEAKER  pro  t^miKire  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objtx^tion 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  tlie  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  wa.^  axreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R  7525.  with  Mr 
Bass  m  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispen.sed  with 

IN    THI    COMMITTEE    OF    THE     WHkLE 

Mr.  WHITIINER  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 


distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  [Mr.  Mc- 
Millan 1 . 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  have  just  a  couple  of  minutes  to  thank 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  who 
worked  so  diligently  on  this  proposed 
legislation,  the  f,'entleman  from  North 
Carolina  \  Mr.  Whitener  1 .  and  the  mem- 
t>ers  of  his  subcommittee,  both  minority 
and  majority.  These  gentlemen  cer- 
tainly deserve  the  greatest  amount  of 
gratitude  we  can  extend  to  them  for 
spending  hours,  days,  and  weeks  on  this 
proiK).sed  complex  legislation. 

Immediately  after  the  88lh  Congress 
convened  m  January  of  this  year  we  be- 
gan joint  hearings  with  the  Senate  on 
tins  proposed  legislation.  We  understood 
that  the  most  urgent  problem  confront- 
in-  the  Di.stnct  of  Columbia  was  crime. 
We  wanted  to  take  care  of  the  responsi- 
bilities placed  on  our  committee  by  the 
CoiLstitution  and  to  help  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  solve  Uiis  prob- 
lem I  certainly  hope  this  bill  will  pa.ss 
today  without  any  amendments  and  go 
Ui  the  Senate  and  to  the  President  for 
his  sit4 nature  in  an  effort  to  do  something 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  law  en- 
forcement otTicers  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Again  I  want  to  personally 
thank  the  members  of  Subcommittee 
No.  6.  We  are  tiying  to  .see  that  crimi- 
nals of  our  Capital  receive  certain  and 
speedy  arrait,'nment,s 

Mr  WHITENER  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  .such  lime  as  I  may  require. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  which  we  bring 
before  you  today  is  one  which  results 
from  thorough  study  and  consideration 
on  the  part  of  Subcommittee  No.  6  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
As  has  been  indicated  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  early  m  this  Congress 
joint  hearings  were  held  under  thechair- 
inan-^hip  of  the  t^entleman  from  South 
Carohna  IMr.  McMillan)  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible! 
on  this  issue  of  crime,  which  seems  to  be 
the  paramount  i.ssue  confronting  the  re- 
spective committees  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  both  the  joint  hearings  and  the 
separate  heann.us  by  Siit)committee  No. 
6.  we  took  into  account  a  great  diversity 
of  le^;islative  proposals  on  the  subject  of 
crime  We  heard  from  many,  many  wit- 
ne.s.ses.  official  witnesses  and  citizen 
witnesses. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  hearinss  we 
ur,;ed  that  citizen  groups  m  the  District 
t4ive  their  attention  to  this  problem.  It 
was  gratifying  to  us  to  know  that  one 
of  the  former  Presidents  of  the  Board 
of  Commi.ssioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  servuv^'  on  a  voluntary  basis 
as  chairman  of  a  crime  study  commit- 
tee We  heard  from  that  organization  as 
well  as  many  others  on  this  subject.  In 
the  joint  hearings  there  was  some  rather 
interesting  testimony  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
ttie  District  of  Columbia,  the  Honorable 
Walter  N.  Tobnner.    He  said  this: 

I  have  a  pollre  radio  In  my  car.  wlilch  I 
Keep  on  from  time  to  time,  as  I  go  to  and 
from  work  It  seems  to  me  that  virtually 
every  5  mlnvites  there  Is  a  report  of  a  larceny, 
a  yciklng,  a  stolen  car,  a  holdup.  So  the 
crime    situation,    I    would    say.    In    this   city. 
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whether  It  is  the  top  dty  or  8th  or  20th  city, 
It  la  a  situation  of  which  none  of  \u  can  be 
proud. 

We  also  had  another  witness  who  is  a 
very  distin^rulshed  citizen  of  this  com- 
mimity ;  that  was  Judge  Holtzoff,  one  of 
the  outstanding  local  jurists  who  has 
had  long  experience  here  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Later  on  I  will  refer  to 
some  of  his  testimony.  But  Mr.  To- 
briner.  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  referring  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Judge  Holtzoff,  had  this  to  say: 

I  would  hope,  too,  ae  Judge  Holtzoff  indi- 
cated, that  we  would  have  atlffer  sentences 
for  crimes  of  violence  against  a  person  and 
for  those  who  are  carrying  concealed  weapons. 

I  don't  believe,  from  what  I  hear,  that  the 
punishment  for  these  crimes  is  ordinarily 
rehabilitative.     The  Chief— 

And  here  he  was  referring  to  the  Chief 
of  police — 

has  told  me  that  many  crimes  are  planned 
by  prisoners  who  are  In  Lorton  and  that 
when  a  crime  is  committed  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Inmates  of  Lorton  know 
pretty  well  who  has  oommltted  that  crime, 
because  they  have  heard  It  discussed  within 
the  confines  of  the  correctional  center. 

Now,  what  does  this  mean  to  members 
of  our  subcommittee?  This  means  that 
a  great  deal  of  this  wailing  and  moaning 
about  so-called  rights  and  liberties  of 
criminals  is  not  warranted  because  here 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is 
saying  to  you  that  apparently  the  greater 
part  of  crime  that  is  committed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  committed  by 
those  who  are  informed  in  the  ways  of 
crime  and  by  those  whose  methods  and 
activities  are  well  understood  and  known 
by  those  who  are  now  serving  In  prison. 
So.  it  is  easy  for  us  to  draw  out  some  of 
these  fancy  notions  about  crime  and  pim- 
Ishment  by  those  of  us  who  have  dealt 
with  crime  In  the  courtrooms  as  prose- 
cutors and  as  judges  who  know  that  the 
greatest  antidote  to  crime  is  punishment. 
It  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  severe 
punishment.  But  the  certainty  of  pun- 
ishment Is  what  Is  important. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mentioned  Judge 
Holtzoff,  who  is  one  of  the  senior  Judges 
of  this  area.  Let  lis  see  what  he  says 
about  punishment.  On  page  58  of  the 
joint  committee  hearings.  Judge  Holtzoff 
had  this  to  say: 

That  is  the  lenient  attitude  that  has  been 
displayed  toward  Juveniles,  which  I  think 
has  made,  has  helped  to  make  a  criminal, 
hardened  criminal  out  of  many  Juveniles. 

Now,  of  course,  no  one  should  criticize, 
and  I  won't  criticize  anybody  for  being  kind 
and  humane,  and  therefore  I  don't  criticize 
those  who  display  leniency  toward  Juveniles. 

But,  unfortunately,  in  this  workaday  world 
sometimes  too  much  kindness  does  have  ad- 
verse effects.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  voice  of  a 
distinguished  judge  who  has  seen  the 
picture  fii-sthand  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  background  is 
one  with  which  I  am  sure  all  of  us  have  a 
great  degree  of  familiarity.  But  let  me 
point  out  to  you  one  of  the  shocking 
things  which  our  hearings  divulged. 

On  page  255  of  the  transcript  of  our 
hearings,  which  is  available  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  we  found  that 
m  1  year  there  were  1,053  breaking  and 


enterlngs  in  occupied  residences  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  imoccupied 
residences  there  were  30.  In  apart- 
ments, occupied,  1,241  breaking  and  en- 
terlngs in  1  year,  for  a  total  of  2,294  citi- 
zens while  occupying  their  own  homes 
were  confronted  with  criminals  coming 
in  to  commit  criminal  offenses  in  1  year's 
time.  So  we  on  the  committee  felt  that 
the  records  indicated  that  there  needed 
to  be  a  change  in  the  attitude  on  that 
subject  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned. 
We  have  written  into  this  bill  a  pro- 
vision which  we  think  will  have  a  salu- 
tary effect. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  desire  to 
take  too  much  time.  But  this  is  a  rather 
extensive  piece  of  legislation.  We  call 
It  the  omnibus  crime  bill.  Therefore,  I 
shall  briefly  go  through  what  the  bill 
purports  to  do.  In  title  I  we  have  legis- 
lation which  would  do  away  with  the 
court-imposed  Mallory  rule. 

On  at  least  one  or  two  occasions  this 
form  of  legislation  was  passed  when  re- 
ported out  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. It  went  to  the  other  body  and 
was  never  flnaily  acted  upon  there.  On 
at  least  one  occasion  the  House  has  ap- 
proved an  identical  piece  of  legislation 
coming  out  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Title  I  merely  says  that  a  confes- 
sion by  a  prisoner  shall  not  be  rendered 
inadmissible  solely  because  of  delay.  It 
would  add  the  further  safeguard  that 
no  statement  made  during  a  period  of 
questioning  to  police  ofiBcers  by  an  ac- 
cused would  be  admissible  in  evidence 
unless  the  officer  had  first  told  the 
prisoner  that  he  was  not  required  to 
make  any  statement  and  that  any  state- 
ment he  would  make  may  be  used 
against  him. 

Title  n  would  deal  with  the  unfortu- 
nate Durham  rule  which  was  created  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  case  of  Durham  against 
United  States.  This  section  would 
mer^  write  into  the  law  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  substance  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  American  Law  Institute 
on  this  subject.  It  would  say  that  hence- 
forth a  prisoner  could  not  escape  pun- 
ishment for  his  wrongdoing  on  the 
groimd  of  mental  incapacity  if  the 
prisoner  at  the  time  had  the  capacity 
to  understand  the  wrongfulness  of  his 
conduct  and  to  conform  his  conduct  into 
the  requirements  of  the  law. 

It  further  provides  that  the  fact  that 
he  was  one  who  had  a  long  record  of 
antisocial  or  criminal  conduct  would  not 
alone  constitute  mental  incomF>etency. 

It  provides  the  procedure  to  be  used 
where  the  defense  of  insanity  is  pletwied, 
requiring  the  one  who  raises  the  issue 
to  give  notice  to  the  Government  in  or- 
der that  preparations  may  be  made  prior 
to  the  trial. 

It  would  further  provide  what  we 
lawyers  have  always  thought  was  the 
law  until  the  Durham  case — that  in- 
sanity is  an  affirmative  defense  to  be 
asserted  and  proved  by  the  defendant. 
Under  the  Durham  rule,  as  most  of  you 
know,  we  have  the  ridiculous  situation 
that  any  suggestion  of  mental  aberra- 
tion places  upon  the  Government  the 
burden  of  proof  that  a  criminal  de- 
fendant in  the  District  of  Columbia  is 


mentally  capable.  Throughout  the 
country  insanity  has  been  considered  an 
afflrmntive  defense.  An  affirmative  de- 
fense must,  under  the  general  rules  of 
evidence  be  proved  by  those  who  assert 
It.  In  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina — 
this  is  true  generally — the  burden  is  not 
upon  the  defendant  to  prove  insanity 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  but  he  must 
prove  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury. 

In  the  State  of  Oregon  there  is  a 
statute  which  puts  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  defendant  in  such  cases  to  prove 
his  incompetence  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  This  statute  has  been  held 
constitutional. 

We  will  pass  on  to  title  HI;  which  re- 
lates to  the  arrest  of  susp)ects  by  the 
Police  Department  in  the  District  of  Co- 
Itunbia.  This  title  embodies  substan- 
tially the  Uniform  Arrest  Act.  It  would 
provide  that  where  the  law  enforcement 
people  have  reasonable  ground  to  suspect 
that  one  has  committed,  is  committing, 
or  is  about  to  commit  a  crime,  then  they 
may  detain  this  individual  for  as  long  as 
6  hours,  but  no  longer,  without  placing 
a  charge  against  him. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  where 
this  is  done  the  fact  that  he  was  de- 
tained shall  not  be  considered  as  an  ar- 
rest and  will  not  go  upon  the  record  of 
the  person  held  for  investigation. 

This  title  has  another  section  with 
reference  to  material  witnesses,  giving 
to  the  enforcement  officers,  the  prosecu- 
tion, the  right  to  hold  witnesses  whose 
testimony  is  deemed  to  be  material,  but 
at  the  same  time  giving  to  that  person 
who  is  sought  to  be  held  the  right  to  go 
before  a  judge  and  have  that  judge  make 
the  determination,  and  then  to  give  bail 
if  the  court  feels  that  bail  is  proper. 

This  section  also  would  provide  that 
during  his  detention  the  material  wit- 
ness shall  not  be  held  in  those  quarters 
normally  used  for  confinement  of  pris- 
oners but  rather  would  be  held  in  a  non- 
correctional  area  of  the  government 
property. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill,  is  I  imderstand  it. 
is  the  one  title  to  which  there  seems  to 
be  no  objection.  It  would  merely  cor- 
rect what  we  deem  to  be  an  oversight  in 
the  statutes  and  would  make  the  crime 
of  robbery  one  of  the  crimes  of  violence 
as  those  crimes  are  defined  in  32-3201  of 
the  District  Code. 

In  title  V  we  deal  with  a  multiplicity 
of  matters.  Section  501  relates  to  penal- 
ties for  the  crime  of  rape.  Some  of  my 
colleagues  have  said  to  me  that  they  feel 
we  have  been  a  little  harsh  in  this  sec- 
tion, but  let  me  point  out  to  you  that 
those  who  would  say  that  apparently 
have  not  made  a  study  of  the  law  as  it 
exists  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Under  the  present  statute  it  is  pro- 
vided that  one  found  guilty  of  rape  may 
be  imprisoned  for  30  years.  It  further 
says  that  if  the  jury  elects  to  do  so  it 
may  so  state,  and  the  defendant  shall  be 
put  to  death  by  hanging.  Our  proposal 
is  that  one  convicted  of  rape  shall  be 
imprisoned  for  life,  with  the  right  of 
the  jury  to  recommend  for  or  against 
the  death  penalty.  It  would  also  provide 
that  one  convicted  of  rape  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  parole  until  he  has  served  20 
years  of  his  sentence.  So  you  can  take 
this  sentence  and  you  can  argue  that  it 
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stiffens  the  punishment.  Lf  you  want  to, 
or  70U  can  argue  that  it  leMena  the  pun- 
ishment, if  you  want  to.  In  any  event. 
It  seema  to  me  thia  proposal  is  one  which 
is  worthy  of  support. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  have 
ever  had  the  experience  of  being  in  the 
presence  of  a  woman,  who  is  doomed  to 
spend  the  rest  of  her  days  m  a  mental 
institution  because  of  mistreatment  of 
her  by  a  rapist.  This  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon occurrence.  When  these  who  would 
cry  great  tears  for  rapists  tell  you  that  It 
IS  unduly  harsh  to  impose  the  capital 
punishment,  then  I  am  afraid  they  are 
overlooking  the  situation  of  the  injured 
party  and  society  generally. 

We  have  other  sections  m  title  V.  Sec- 
tion 502  would  merely  provide  a  mmi- 
mum  sentence  for  rlolent  assault.  There 
Is  no  minimum  prescribed  now  for  as- 
sault with  Intent  to  commit  crimes  of 
violence.  This  would  say  that  the  pun- 
ishment shall  be  not  less  than  2  years 
It  does  not  change  the  maximum  pre- 
scribed by  statute. 

Section  503.  in  an  effort  to  meet  this 
increasing  problem  of  breaking  and  en- 
tering occupied  homes,  creates  the  of- 
fense of  burglary  in  the  first  degree. 
This  is  not  a  new  statutory  provision  in 
many  of  our  States.  It  would  say  that 
one  guilty  of  breaking  and  entering  a 
dwelling  house  or  an  apartment  or  room 
used  as  sleeping  quarters  with  intent  to 
commit  a  criminal  offense  at  a  time  when 
this  place  is  occupied  shall  be  imprisoned 
for  not  less  than  30  years  or  for  not  more 
than  life. 

Then  we  denominate  the  current  crime 
of  felonious  breaking  and  entering  as 
burglary  In  the  second  degree 

Section  504  of  the  bill  would  set  a 
minimum  punishment  for  robbery  from 
the  present  minimum  of  6  months  to  a 
new  minimum  of  5  years. 

Now  you  will  read  and  hear  a  great 
deal  from  some  of  those  who  opixise  this 
legislation  that  there  Is  something  un- 
holy about  these  provisions  we  have  made 
for  minimum  punishment.  I  am  con- 
strained to  feel  after  having  studied  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  the  main  objection  these  folks  have 
is  to  the  fact  that  we  make  the  minimum 
a  little  higher  than  they  think  it  ought 
to  be:  because  here  we  have  an  existing 
statute  on  robbery  which  says — one  shall 
be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than  6  months 
or  more  than  5  years.  But,  yet,  some  of 
these  well-lntcntloned  people  say  there 
should  be  no  minimum  fixed  by  law  be- 
cause they  say  it  takes  away  from  the 
judiciary  its  authority  to  make  decisions 
as  to  proper  punishment. 

But.  throughout  all  these  years,  they 
have  not  come  In  here  and  offered 
amendments  to  take  it  out  of  the  sev- 
eral statutes  where  minimum  penalties 
are  now  provided.  I  am  constrained  to 
believe  that  the  main  objection  is  that 
they  feel  our  minimum  is  a  httle  higher 
than  they  would  like  it  to  be  because, 
apparently,  they  do  not  want  the  crimi- 
nals to  have  to  face  up  to  this  issue  of 
punishment. 

Section  505  was  written  to  cover  the 
situation  which  has  grown  up  throughout 
the  country  In  recent  years  of  bribery  in 
athletic    events.      This    legislation    re- 


writes the  existing  law  in  the  Di.stnct 
of  Columbia  We  thmk  there  is  very  ht- 
tle opposition  to  It  so  far  as  we  have 
heard. 

Section  506.  we  think,  is  a  key  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  Under  the  present 
law.  we  have  section  22—3202  which  says 
that  in  cases  where  crimes  of  violence  are 
committed  and  firearms  or  arms  are  used, 
that  the  court  may  impose  certain  addi- 
tional punishment.  Notwithstanding  the 
prreat  mcrease  in  the  amount  of  crime 
that  IS  t)elng  experienced  today  and  not- 
withstanding the  great  outcry  on  the 
part  of  tho  pubhc  fur  stronvMT  handling 
of  these  situation.s.  the  testimony  before 
our  committee  indicated  that  even 
though  this  present  law  has  been  on  the 
books  for  many,  many  years,  no  police 
oflBcer  nor  any  prosecuung  officer  nor 
any  judse  could  rememb<T  It  ever  having 
been  used  in  the  battle  against  crime  m 
the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  committee  has  amended  that,  pro- 
vision of  the  law  and  where  it  .said  may." 
we  put  shall."  If  this  bill  i.s  pa.ssed.  it 
would  mean  that  in  addition  to  the  pun- 
ishment given  in  connection  with  the  of- 
fen.se  committed  by  one  whu  committed 
it.  by  or  with  the  use  of  arms,  and  it  was 
a  crime  of  violence,  there  would  be  an 
additional  sentence  of  5  years  for  the  first 
offense.  10  years  for  a  second  conviction, 
15  years  for  a  third,  and  for  a  fourth  and 
subsequent  conviction  not  more  than  30 
additional  years.  We  believe  that  when 
Congress  wrote  into  the  law  years  ago 
this  provision  for  punishment  of  habitual 
offenders  in  crimes  of  violence  with  the 
use  of  firearms  that  they  mt-ant  for  the 
courts  to  u.se  that  statute 

The  courts  have  not  done  it.  and  we 
think  they  are  not  going  to  stop  crime 
until  they  do  start  u.sing  thi>  provision. 

Section  507  of  the  bill  would  relate  to 
Indecent  literature  and  pornographic  lit- 
erature. The  sentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Dowdy!  is  the  author  of  this  sec- 
tion. He  had  Introduced  this  section  in 
the  form  of  separate  leguslation  He  will 
deal  with  that  in  a  few  moments  and 
explain  it. 

Briefly  stated,  this  provision  would 
bring  Into  play  a  procedure  which  is  not 
unlike  the  commonly  referred  to  padlock 
proceedings  which  we  have  in  practically 
every  jurisdiction  in  this  country,  which 
are  available  to  prosecutors  for  meeting 
bad  situations  with  reference  to  vice  and 
that  type  of  misconduct. 

There  are  some  argument.s  I  have  read 
In  the  minority  views  which  I  think  are 
just  as  full  of  hohAS  as  a  piece  of  swiss 
cheese,  but  I  will  not  undertake  at  this 
time  to  rebut  them.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr  Dowdy  I 
will  take  care  of  that. 

Section  508  of  title  V  would  deal  with 
the  use  of  explosives  to  destroy  or  dam- 
age property.  Under  the  present  law 
there  seems  to  be  no  minimum  punish- 
ment. The  maximum  punishment  Is  10 
years.  Your  committee  has  inserted  into 
the  exlstmg  statute,  or  at  least  is  .seek- 
ing to  through  this  bill,  a  minimum  pun- 
ishment of  5  years,  and  leaving  the  ex- 
isting maximum  at  10  years.  In  most  of 
your  States,  and  certainly  in  mine,  the 
maximum  punishment  for  this  type  of 
offense  is  much  greater  than  it  Is  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.    Anticipating  these 


wild  claims  that  some  of  us  are  blood- 
thirsty and  heartless,  we  did  not  under- 
take to  rai.se  the  maximum  punishment 
m  our  reconunendation  here,  although  I 
am  frank  to  tell  you  Uiat  I  personally 
think  It  ought  to  be  raised  appreciably. 

The  la.st  section  of  title  V  is  one  which 
gives  no  problem  apparently.  At  least 
we  have  not  heard  of  any  opposition  to  It. 
That  would  merely  write  into  the  law  an 
existing  regulation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Dt^iartment  making  it  a  crime  to 
make  false  or  fictitious  reports  to  the 
Police  Department  resulting'  in  a  hin- 
drance of  that  department  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  assigned  tasks  and  duties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  longer 
than  I  had  intended  to.  I  have  tried  to 
give  at  least  a  sketchy  statement  of  the 
content  of  this  legislation.  I  reali:re  that 
in  any  crime  legislation  it  is  difficult  for 
all  nf  us  to  be  of  the  same  mind.  The 
subcommittee  was  not  of  the  same  mind. 
Had  they  all  felt  as  I  did  on  some  of  the.se 
provisions,  the  bill  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. Had  I  felt  as  each  member  of  the 
subcommittee  did.  there  would  have  been 
some  differences,  but  we  undertook  to 
resolve  these  different  opinions,  because 
we  thought  Uiat  the  subcommittee  would 
probably  reflect  the  sentiments  of  the 
divergent  and  several  Members  of  the 
House.  So  we  tried  to  work  out  a  rea- 
sonable piece  of  legislation  and  one  which 
will  help  to  meet  this  problem  here  m  the 
Di.stnct  of  Columbia. 

I  know  that  we  can  pick  flaws  and  do  a 
lot  of  nit  picking  if  we  like  to.  but  I  can 
.say  to  you  that  the  subcommittee  worked 
diligently  on  this  matter.  We  had  many, 
many  days  of  hearings.  We  had  at  least 
three  executive  sessions  before  legislation 
was  ever  drafted.  We  have  considered 
this  very  seriously.  These  sociological 
views  which  keep  cropping  up  and  all  of 
this  crying  and  wailing  about  criminals 
did  not  bother  the  subcommittee  too 
much.  We  hope  that  it  will  not  get  in 
the  way  of  Members  of  the  House  in  as- 
sisting us  in  this  effort  to  blot  out  one  of 
the  real  tragedies  which  exist  in  Lliis  Na- 
tion today,  and  that  is  the  crime  rate  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr  HUDDLESTON  Mr  Chairman. 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  and  members  of  Sub- 
committee No.  6  for  the  very  thorough 
•attention  that  he  and  his  subcommittee 
have  given  to  the  numerous  defects  in 
the  Criminal  Code  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia While  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  No  6  I  have  followed 
its  hearings  and  investigations  with  great 
interest.  I  have  studied  this  legislation 
m  the  most  minute  detail.  I  think  we 
have  here  a  bill  that  ought  to  be  pas.sed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives 

I  would  like  to  a.sk  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  just  one  question.  As  I 
conceive  this  legislation,  the  two  major 
portions  of  the  bill  are  titles  I  and  n 
which  attempt  to  correct  court  de- 
cisions— the  Mallory  decision  and  the 
Durham  decision. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  And  title  n.  which 
has  interested  a  great  many  of  our  col- 
leagues. 
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Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  TlUe  I  and  Utle 
II  refer  to  the  Mallory  and  the  Durham 
decisions,  and  bills  concerning  them  have 
in  previous  Congresses  passed  In  Identical 
form  in  the  House;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  That  Is  right.  As 
to  the  Mallory  rule,  some  two  or  three  or 
possibly  four  occasions. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  this  to  my  friends  who  are  asking 
me  to  yield,  that  I  do  want  to  yield  but 
there  are  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  are  very  anxious  to  be  heard  and 
I  should  appreciate  Members  being  as 
brief  as  possible,  since  I  do  not  want  to 
usurp  all  of  the  time  on  our  side. 

Mr.  HAOAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I,  too.  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  and  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks.  I  personally 
know  of  the  many  hours  of  work  that 
the  chairman  has  put  into  preparing  this 
legislation.  This  is  a  good  bill  to  help 
relieve  the  burden  of  crime  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  which  now  ranks  seventh. 

The  facts  are  substantiated  by  statis- 
tics from  the  FBI.  This  bill  I  am  sure 
would  be  approved  by  the  Police  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  ask 
the  House  to  pass  this  bilL  And  again 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  leadership 
of  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  for  the  very  excellent  ex- 
planation he  has  given  of  the  bill.  I 
have  read  the  report  thoroughly.  He 
knows  that  I  have  been  urging  this  type 
of  legislation  for  quite  some  time.  It 
seemed  to  me  strange,  reading  the  report 
of  the  minority,  the  opinions  that  were 
expressed  opposed  to  varioiis  sections  of 
this  bill.  I  say  that  because  In  their 
States  and  in  my  State  we  have  provi- 
sions such  as  those  written  into  this  bill 
and  I  cannot  understand  their  views  in 
opposition  to  having  such  provisions  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  That  Is  why 
I  intend  to  support  the  gentleman  in  the 
debate  and  on  the  vote  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man.  He  has  been  a  very  helpful  mem- 
ber of  this  matter,  in  testimony  before 
the  committee  and  in  other  ways. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I.  too, 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  for  his 
very  thorough  explanation  of  the  bill. 
But  I  am  concerned  about  title  I,  chang- 
ing the  Mallory  rule.  The  language  ts 
that  a  statement  or  confession  shall  not 
be  inadmissible  solely  because  of  delay  In 
taking  an  arrested  person  before  a 
commissioner  or  other  officer  empow- 
ered  to  commit  persons  charged  with 
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offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  wondering,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
committee  considered  any  time  limit 
within  which  the  arrested  person  might 
be  held  before  being  taken  before  a 
magistrate  and  formally  charged  with 
an  offense? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Permit  me  to  say 
to  the  gentleman — and  I  do  not  want 
to  be  abrupt  with  him,  but  these  other 
gentlemen  do  want  to  be  heard — on 
page  11  and  the  succeeding  pages  of  the 
report  the  gentleman  will  see  a  discus- 
sion of  what  was  done. 

This  language  was  carried  forward 
because  it  has  been  approved,  identically 
In  this  language,  on  at  least  three  oc- 
casions, notwithstanding  contests  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  We  felt  that  just 
good  legislative  judgment  dictated  that 
we  ought  not  to  try  to  muddy  the  water 
any  by  putting  within  it  anything  other 
than  what  the  House  has  heretofore 
approved. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
7525.  the  bill  now  i>ending  before  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents by  far  one  of  the  most  important 
bills  which  has  been  considered  by  the 
Cwnmlttee  on  the  District  of  Colimibia 
for  a  long,  long  time.  It  deals  with  and 
seeks  to  solve  a  most  serious  problem 
with  which  our  Nation's  Capital  is  con- 
fronted. This  problem  hsis  become  a 
national  disgrace  and  it  is  one  that  has 
caused  grave  national  concern,  particu- 
larly In  view  of  the  fact  that  many 
newspapers  and  magazines  have  been 
writing  about  it  for  quite  some  time  a  id 
dealing  with  It  In  most  dramatic  terms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  of  course  Is 
that  of  the  Increased  rate  of  crime  here 
In  Washington,  D.C.  It  is  certainly  a 
problem  with  which  no  citizen  can  sym- 
pathize. It  Is  one  that  no  decent-think- 
ing person  can  condone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  statistics  on  the  crime  rate 
which  have  been  bandied  about  back  and 
forth,  sometimes  of  course  dramatized 
and  in  many  instances  minimized.  We 
have  heard  of  the  crime  rate  here  In 
Washington  as  compared  with  other 
cities,  saying  In  some  Instances  that  it 
compares  favorably  with  other  cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  how  any 
of  us  can  obtain  any  satisfaction  out  of 
comparing  the  crime  rate  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  with  that  of  other  cities  and 
sajring  that  it  compares  favorably.  One 
thing  Is  a  fact,  and  that  is  that  the  crime 
here  in  Washington,  D.C,  has  increased 
43  percent  since  1957.  If  we  want  to 
compare  the  rate  of  Increase  with  the 
balance  of  the  Nation,  we  can  take  the 
FBI  report  on  crimes  In  Washington  and 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  during  the  first  3 
months  of  the  year  1963.  That  report 
shows  that  crime  in  Washington  has  in- 
creased 19  percent  during  the  first  3 
months  of  1963  over  the  year  1962.  The 
national  Increase  during  the  same  3 
months  was  7  percent  over  the  rate  for 
1962.    Therefore,  if  it  gives  anyone  any 


satisfaction  to  compare  Washington, 
D.C,  with  the  balance  of  the  Nation,  that 
report  shows  that  crime  in  Washington 
is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  2^/2  times  the 
rate  of  the  balance  of  the  Nation. 

Actually,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that 
the  conditions  in  Washington  should  be 
a  great  deal  better  than  the  conditions 
which  obtain  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
This  is  the  seat  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment. By  and  large  the  jobs  which  are 
held  by  the  citizens  of  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal are  high-level  jobs.  The  average  edu- 
cational level  is  the  highest  of  any  place 
in  the  Nation.  So  is  the  average  income. 
We  have  very,  very  little  unemployment. 
So  I  say  if  you  want  to  compare  the 
crime  situation  here  in  Washington  with 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  It  should  be  much 
better  than  the  situation  in  cities  of 
comparable  size  and  better  than  the  na- 
tional average. 

Regardless  of  statistics,  the  crime  rate 
here  in  Washington  Is  too  high.  You 
used  to  be  able  to  say  it  was  dangerous 
to  walk  the  streets  of  Washington  at 
night.  That  is  an  old  cliche  now.  It  is 
dangerous  to  walk  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington at  any  time.  It  Is  dangerous  to 
go  into  a  church  and  pray  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Capitol  at  high  noon.  I  say  that 
this  is  a  most  serious  problem  with  which 
we  are  confronted. 

There  is  no  easy  solution  available. 
As  stated  in  the  report,  the  committee 
does  not  feel  this  bill  is  a  panacea.  As 
I  said  earlier  In  my  remarks,  we  are 
seeking  to  solve  this  problem.  We  rec- 
ognize it  would  be  impossible  to  creat  any 
sort  of  millenlum  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  we  do  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely believe  this  bill  which  we  have 
before  us  at  the  present  time  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  toward  a  solution. 

Our  committee  has  been  studying  this 
problem  for  years.  This  is  not  one  of 
recent  origin.  We  have  considered  vari- 
ous bills  from  time  to  time.  We  had 
many  bills  before  us  in  previous  years 
for  consideration.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, we  did  consider  this  crime  problem 
the  No.  1  problem,  and  the  No.  1  objec- 
tive of  the  committee  at  the  beginning 
of  this  session.  We  had  joint  meetings 
with  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  other  body  to  study  and 
consider  the  problem.  We  called  before 
us  many  experts  and  officials  for  advice 
and  suggestions  on  how  we  could  reach 
a  solution  to  this  problem. 

We  set  up  a  series  of  hearings  and  con- 
sidered many,  many  bills  dealing  with 
the  problem.  We  considered  every  bill 
that  was  referred  to  the  committee.  Ac- 
tually, we  felt  it  would  be  far  better  to 
present  a  suggested  solution  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  House  in  one  package: 
therefore,  we  embraced  all  of  the  bills 
which  we  had  before  us  for  consideration, 
all  of  the  bills  that  the  committee  felt 
should  be  recommended  to  the  House 
which  we  embraced  In  one  omnibus  bill 
that  is  before  us  today. 

We  had  bills  such  as  that  Introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BeckckI,  the  so-called  four-time  loser 
bill  that  the  committee  felt  would  cause 
some  problems  if  we  recommended  It  for 
favorable  passage  at  this  time.  Instead 
of   considering   that  bill   we  suggest  a 
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□OAndatory  (wntWM^  for  oft  repeaters  in 
the  Nation's  C«plUL  We  believe  that 
we  have  attained  the  objective  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  was  seeking 
when  he  Introduced  that  bill  originally. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
has  done  an  excellent  Job  in  explaining 
the  details  of  the  bill  to  the  House. 
Many  parts  of  the  bill  have  been  con- 
sidered and  approved  by  the  House  in 
previous  years.  For  example,  the  change 
in  the  MaUory  rule  has  been  discussed 
before  today,  but  it  has  passed  the  House 
on  three  occasions.  It  passed  the  other 
body  back  in  the  S5th  Congress.  The 
only  reason  It  was  not  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  sent  to  the  White  House 
at  that  time  was  because  the  House  had 
adjourned  before  we  could  agree  on  a 
conference  between  the  two  bodies. 

The  so-called  bill  dealing  with  the 
MaUory  nile  had  been  passed  twice  be- 
fore by  another  committee  of  the  House. 
The  section  of  the  bill  dealing  with  the 
Durham  matter  has  been  once  before 
approved  by  the  House.  This  section  of 
the  bill  deallns  with  the  publication  of 
indecent  literature  was  also  approved  by 
the  Congress  In  the  last  session. 

Then,  of  course,  we  do  have  a  section 
that  might  be  somewhat  controversial 
because  the  problem  has  Just  come  up 
this  year  for  the  first  time.  That  is 
the  section  that  deals  with  this  ban 
that  was  proposed  by  the  Commissioners 
on  investigative  arrests.  Police  Chief 
Murray  reported  to  us  that  that  has 
given  him  a  very  serious  problem  in 
adequately  coping  with  the  criminals 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  We  have 
provided  a  section  here  in  the  bill  that. 
as  was  allowed  the  police  in  previous 
years,  they  may  retain  people  for  ques- 
tioning when  they  have  some  knowledge 
of  a  crime. 

Then  we  have  a  section  where  we  do 
require  the  courts  to  impose  stifler  sen- 
tences on  persons  convicted  here  in  the 
District,  that  la.  repeaters.  We  wanted 
to  be  sure  that  the  commission  of  crime 
here  in  the  Nation's  Ceipital  will  be 
less  profitable  In  the  future. 

An  interesting  thing  to  observe  is  that 
while  this  crime  rate  has  been  increas- 
ing during  the  last  6  years,  a  43-percent 
increase  in  crime  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, the  attendance  out  there  at  Lor- 
ton  Reformatory,  the  District's  prison, 
has  gone  down,  so  that  may  indicate 
that  maybe  the  prisoners  here  in  the 
District  are  not  being  punished  suf- 
ficiently for  the  crimes  for  which  they 
have  been  convicted. 

Our  committee  has  worked  long  and 
hard  on  this  matter  to  try  to  come  up 
with  some  recommendation  to  you.  As 
I  pointed  out  before,  this  is  not  a  per- 
fect solution.  Being  human  beings,  I 
do  not  think  we  are  capable  of  coming 
up  with  a  perfect  solution,  but  I  hope 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  this  body 
will  believe  we  have  what  is  considered 
a  reasonable  solution  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHIUi  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKKR.  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague.  He  has  worked  on  tills  prob- 
lem for  a  long  time.     I  was  interested 


in  the  statement  he  made  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  believe  this  would  be  a 
cure-all  for  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We  who  are  interested  in 
protecting  the  people  recognize  that 
there  is  an  educational,  sociological, 
and  community  activities  problem  in- 
volved m  the  whole  question,  but  it  can- 
not be  a  part  of  this  bill.  Am  I  correct 
in  saying  that ' 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  VlrKinia  I  Uiank 
the  gentleman.  I  was  going  to  ixiint  out 
we  do  hear  a  great  deal  of  hue  and  cry 
about  the  constitutional  rixhts  of  Uu- 
criminals  being  infringed  upon.  We  are 
charged  often  with  neglecting  tliese  peo- 
ple. We  should  provide  them  with  better 
jobs,  better  housing,  better  education, 
better  welfare.  Sometimes  we  are  made 
to  feel  that  the  public  Is  guilty  and 
should  be  punished.  Actually  we  know 
that  there  are  many  things  that  cause 
people  to  commit  crime.  We  know  that 
there  Is  maybe  a  better  cure  for  tills  dis- 
ease we  have  here.  We  are  trying  to 
find  better  ways  of  preventing  this  dis- 
ease. But  we  know  no  good  doctor  would 
refuse  to  do  something  to  treat  the 
symptoms  of  a  disease  while  he  is  trying 
to  find  a  cure  for  it. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Maybe  it  would  be  bet- 
ter if  we  were  put  in  Jail  and  let  the 
criminals  go  free,  because  It  has  been 
said  that  society  Is  guilty  for  not  prevent- 
ing the  causes  of  evil. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  In  the  meantime,  wliile 
we  are  trying  to  find  the  cure  or  prevent 
the  disease  we  should  think  of  the  rights 
of  the  people,  the  victims  of  these 
criminals,  people  who  should  have  a  right 
to  walk  the  public  streets  in  safety  and 
have  a  right  to  be  secure  in  their  homes 
and  in  their  places  of  business. 

An  interesting  thing  to  note  and  ob- 
serve is  that  in  our  society  here  we  have 
sought  to  compensate  other  victims, 
victims  of  destitution,  of  unemployment 
We  have  tried  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
the  blind,  the  disabled,  and  the  unem- 
ployable. We  have  provided  compensa- 
tion for  those  who  are  injured  on  the  job. 
even  though  the  injury  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  employer  or  the  employee  And 
of  course  we  have  provided  help,  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  disabled  veteran  who  has 
sacrificed  for  our  beloved  Nation.  We 
have  provided  for  his  family.  Yes,  we 
have  sought  to  reimburse  to  the  tune  of 
billions  of  dollar*  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation  for  refusing  to  be  as  productive 
as  they  could  be  and  by  complying  witii 
acreage  allotments. 

We  have  even  souRht,  and  we  have 
spent  substantial  sums  to  rehabilitat*' 
criminals  so  that  they  may  return  to 
normal  life.  Of  course,  we  spend  thou- 
sands of  hours  of  time  in  the  civil  courts 
trying  to  fix  damages  in  a  lawsuit 
brought  by  one  citizen  against  another 
for  acts  of  negligence  by  one  citizen 
against  the  other.  We  have  many  laws 
on  the  statute  books  and  we  have  spent 
billions  of  dollars  trymg  to  compensate 
other  victims  of  disaster  or  victims  of 
misfortune.  But  the  forgotten  man  and 
woman  of  the  same  society  are  the  in- 
nocent law  abiding  citizens  who  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  are  robbed  or 
beaten   or    raped   or   murdered    in    cold 


blood  on  the  streets  or  in  their  homes  or 
even  in  their  churches.  If  the  victims  of 
these  acts  of  violence  survive,  and  In 
some  cases  they  carry  their  injuries  to 
the  grave,  they  are  required  to  get  along 
the  best  they  can.  They  must  pay  their 
own  hospital  and  medical  expenses,  if 
they  can.  and  after  a  brief  announce- 
ment of  the  tragedy  in  the  press  they  ar»^ 
very  soon  forgotten 

If  the  community  and  not  the  criminal 
is  responsible  for  these  acts  of  violence, 
then  why  should  not  the  community  be 
financially  responsible  for  the  injuries 
inflicted  upon  these  innocent  victims? 
But  we  are  not  advocating  that  here 
today  in  this  legislation.  We  do  main- 
tain, however,  and  what  we  do  advocate 
here  by  this  legislation  is  that  the  com- 
munity and  the  Congress  owes  these  peo- 
ple the  protection,  and  the  best  protec- 
tion, that  we  can  give  them.  That  is 
what  we  are  seeking  to  do  here  in  this 
legislation  we  have  before  you  today. 

Now,  Mr  Chairman,  let  me  review  the 
legislation  in  a  little  more  specific  de- 
tail 

The  facts  regarding  the  incidence  of 
crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  over 
the  past  decade,  according  to  statistics 
reported  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment, are  the  following: 

First.  Crime  in  the  District  reached  an 
alltime  high  in  calendar  year  1952,  with  a 
total  of  24,605  serious  offenses  com- 
mitted. 

Second.  Fiom  December  1952  through 
June  1957,  there  was  a  rather  steady 
decline  in  the  total  number  of  serious 
offenses,  including  all  categories  of  part 
I  crimes — which  include  murder,  man- 
slaughter, negligent  homicide,  rape,  at- 
t^^mpted  rape,  robbery,  attempted  rob- 
bery, aggravated  assault,  housebreaking, 
attempted  housbreaklng,  larceru'.  and 
automobile  theft — except  rape  and  auto 
theft,  and  even  the  Incidence  of  forcible 
rape — excluding  under-age-of-consent 
offenses — decreased  by  some  40  percent 
during  that  period  of  years. 

Third.  Prom  June  1957  through  De- 
cember 1962,  there  was  a  relatively 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  serious 
offenses — except  for  rape,  which  dropped 
in  total  number  and  remained  fairly 
constant  in  number  of  forcible  offenses — 
with  a  total  increase  over  this  period  of 
some  43  percent.  The  level  during  1962. 
however,  was  still  about  8  percent  below 
the  peak  reached  in  1952 

Fourth.  During  the  first  6  months  of 
1963.  the  crime  rate  continued  to  ri.se. 
with  June  1963  showing  2,062  part  I  of- 
fenses for  an  increase  of  nearly  8  percent 
over  the  .same  month  of  1962.  This  was 
the  13th  consecutive  month  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  crime  rate  for  the  Nation's 
Capital,  and  the  rate  of  incidence  has 
now  again  attained  the  peak  figures 
shown  m  1952  Statistics  for  June  1963 
.show  increases  In  robt)ery.  housebreak- 
ing, grand  larceny,  and  auto  theft.  De- 
creases are  shown  In  criminal  homicide, 
aggravated  assault,  and  petit  larceny, 
and  the  figures  for  rape  remained  un- 
changed. 

Preliminary  data  for  fiscal  year  1963, 
just  completed,  as  compared  with  statis- 
tics for  fi.scal  year  1962,  are  shown  in  the 
following  Uble      Also,  the  rank  of  the 
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District  of  Columbia  as  compared  with  dence  of  each  category  of  crime  from 
15  other  U.a.  cities  of  populations  be-  January  1962  through  September  1962, 
tween  500,000  and  1  million  in  the  incl-     is  shown. 


Cases 
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change 

Bank  of 
District  of 
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-       -- 
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I'cttt  lurcrny 

1                  " 

.^lltolheft. 

8 

T.itfJ 

21.774 

23,607 

+«  4 

! 

'  FiirciLil«.  I 

As  for  the  increase  in  crime  la  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  compared  with 
the  increase  for  the  coimtry  as  a  whole, 
the  1961  report  of  the  FBI  showed  a  na- 
tional Increase  of  14  percent  for  that 
year  over  the  period  1958-60.  and  an  in- 
crease of  41  percent  in  the  District  <rf 
Columbia  on  the  same  basis  of  compari- 
son. Also,  a  later  FBI  report  shows  that 
during  the  first  3  months  of  1963.  as 
compared  with  the  first  quarter  of  1902, 
whereas  the  national  increase  was  7  per-^ 
cent,  the  increase  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  nearly  19  percent. 

These,  then,  are  the  facts — the  stark. 
ugly  truth  which  presents  a  challenge 
today  to  the  citizens,  the  police,  the 
coui-ts  of  the  Nation's  Capital — and  to 
the  Congress,  to  take  firm  and  positive 
steps  to  check  and  reverse  this  trend  of 
rising  crime  and  to  restore  in  this  beau- 
tiful city  the  degree  of  law  and  order 
which  must  prevail  to  make  it  possible 
for  its  citizens  to  walk  its  streets  in 
safety,  and  for  the  millions  of  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  enjoy  and 
appreciate  its  wonderful  historical  sig- 
nificance. 

There  are  two  obvious  steps  which  the 
Congress  can  and  must  take  to  provide 
some  measure  of  solution  to  this  most 
serious  problem:  One  is  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  Police  Department  in  its 
vital  work  of  apprehension  of  criminals. 
and  the  other  is  to  provide  the  courts 
with  more  effective  weapons  against 
crime,  in  the  form  of  more  severe  pen- 
alties and  a  wider  scope  of  Judicial  au- 
thority in  some  portions  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  code  of  law. 

In  regard  to  possible  legislation  which 
might  strengthen  the  Police  Department 
District  of  Columbia  Chief  of  Police  Rob- 
ert V.  Murray,  in  testimony  presented 
last  February  6  at  a  hearing  held  Jointly 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, made  the  following  specific 
recommendations  for  legislaUon  which 
he  felt  would  enable  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  more  effectively  to 
di.scharge  its  responsibilities  to  the  law- 
abiding  residents  and  the  visitors  to  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

1  LegUUtlon  to  clarify  the  intent  oT  the 
tongrcM  as  expressed  in  rule  6(a)  of  the 
'"ederal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

2  Legislation  to  vest  police  oflcers  of  the 
District  with  powers  of  arrest  sUnUar  to  thoae 
provided  by  the  Uniform  Arrest  Act. 

de?,^^**'^*^'""    ^    effectively    provide    for 
aetention  of  persona  as  material  wltneawa. 


4.  Legislation  to  provide  for  utlUzatlon 
and  oompensatton  of  off-duty  police  offlcers 
on  details  in  connection  with  special  events 
and  emo-gencies. 

As  for  the  functioning  of  the  courts 
In  the  District.  Hon.  Robert  E.  McLaugh- 
lin, former  President  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners  and 
presently  the  president  of  the  Crime 
Commission  of  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton, in  testimony  presented  before  our 
Subcommittee  No.  6  last  May  1,  stated 
in  part  as  follows: 

Now.  we  feel  that  the  net  effect  of  the 
Durham  ruling  and  the  Mallory  decision  and 
KlUougb,  and  the  report  on  prisoners  pro- 
bation, and  report,  which  is  a  report  of  1957 
which  sought  to  reduce,  in  effect,  average 
prisoner  days  In  our  institutions  because 
we  are  overpopulated  In  oxir  correction  insti- 
tutions, plxis  the  recent  order  on  investiga- 
tory arrests,  all  taken  as  a  package,  have 
telegraphed  to  the  criminal  community 
those  surrounding  xis  here  for  a  hundred 
mUea  or  so.  a  oouple  of  hundred  miles,  that 
Washington  Is  soft  on  crime. 

In  their  business.  Just  as  anybody  else's 
buaineas,  1  think  we  feel  that  these  criminals 
are  Inclined  to  come  here  and   those  that 
are  here  are  Inclined  to  ply  their  trade. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Now,  I  want  to  point  out  that  our  men 
and  women  in  this  community  are  actually 
going  to  study  Jujltsu.  I  mean  they  have 
reached  the  point  where  they  are  trying 
jungle  commando  defense  tactics  in  order 
to  feel  any  degree  of  safety  on  our  streets. 

So  I  think  that  rather  than  being  ultra- 
clvlllzed  here  in  going  ahead  at  this  rate  In 
our  courts  with  some  of  our  theoretical  de- 
clslona.  we  are  kind  of  adverting  back  to  a 
Jungle  condition. 

Certainly  a  lack  of  adequate  punish- 
ment being  meted  out  by  the  courts  in 
the  District  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
from  1957  to  the  present  time,  whereas 
the  serious  crime  rate  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  increased  by  approximate- 
ly 40  percent,  the  District  of  Columbia 
prison  population  at  Lorton  has  de- 
creased by  some  22  percent. 

H.R.  7525  consists  of  five  sections  or 
titles,  each  devoted  to  strengthening  a 
specific  area  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  as  follows: 

Title  I  deals  with  the  highly  contro- 
versial Mallory  rule,  which  was  embodied 
In  a  Supreme  Court  decision  in  1957,  and 
which  Invalidates  any  confession  ob- 
tained after  any  appreciable  time  lapse 
between  a  defendant's  arrest  and  his 
being  formally  charged. 

This  concept  has  been  construed  and 
applied  In  the  courts  of  the  District  of 


Coliunbia  in  some  Instances  to  a  point 
little  short  of  ridiculous.  Police  Chief 
Murray  testified  on  this  point  last  Febru- 
ary 6  as  follows : 

Increased  restrictions  placed  on  authority 
of  the  ix>lice  have  created  a  pcoblem.  Para- 
mount in  this  area  was  the  decision  handed 
down  by  the  U.a.  Sap»-eme  Cotirt  In  June 
1957.  in  the  Mallory  case.  Under  that  deci- 
sion, and  subsequent  corollary  decialons  and 
restrictions  (for  example,  the  Klllo\igh  deci- 
sion of  the  U3.  court  of  iq>peala  In  October 
1962)  our  rate  of  offense  clearance  and  the 
related  effectiveness  of  swift  arrest  and  pun- 
ishment have  been  lessened. 

The  restrictions  imposed  by  those  deci- 
sions have  made  it  practically  Impossible  to 
obtain  convictions  of  criminals  In  the  many 
serious  cases  where  neither  scientlflc  evi- 
dence nor  eyewitness  identification  Is  avaU- 
able.  Less  severe,  yet  still  serioiu  results 
from  those  decisions,  are  the  pressures  placed 
on  police  officers  to  arraign  arrested  persons 
without  thorough,  complete  Investigation, 
with  consequent  arraignment  of  innocent 
persons,  and  frequent  failure  to  close  m*^ 
recover  property  In  cases  of  multiple  {Rend- 
ers because  of  tbe  need  for  Immediate  ar- 
raignment on  the  first  charge  which  can  be 
proved. 

Significantly,  even  with  Increased  empha- 
sis on  detective  organization,  operations,  and 
training,  this  department  has  been  imable  to 
attain  In  recent  years  either  tbe  number  or 
the  proportion  erf  clearances  attained  during 
high  crime  years  prior  to  the  lAallory 
decision. 

A  number  of  other  witnesses  have  testi- 
fied also  against  the  Mallory  concept, 
and  in  the  last  Congress  the  House 
passed  a  bill,  H.R.  7053.  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  this  situation.  However,  it 
was  not  acted  upon  in  the  Senate.  Our 
present  bill  would  accomplish  this  re- 
form simply  by  providing  that  no  con- 
fession shall  be  ruled  inadmissible  in 
court  solely  because  of  any  delay  in  ar- 
raignment. 

Title  n  pertains  40  the  so-called  Dur- 
ham rule,  created  in  1954  by  a  decision  of 
the  UJS.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  virtually  re- 
versed the  old  judicial  concept  of  ability 
to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong 
as  the  yardstick  for  the  determination 
of  criminal  responsibility.  The  Durham 
rule.  In  effect,  holds  that  no  person  may 
be  held  legally  responsible  for  any  act 
which  resulted,  to  any  degree,  from  his 
mental  illness  at  the  time  the  act  was 
committed.  Furthermore,  the  defense 
has  only  to  produce  the  least  scintilla  of 
evidence  that  such  mental  illness  may 
have  existed,  and  then  the  burden  Is 
placed  on  the  prosecution  to  prove  that 
the  defendant  was  not  In  fact  Insane  at 
the  time. 

Under  this  rule,  acquittals  In  District 
of  Columbia  courts  on  the  grounds  of  in- 
sanity have  increased  from  five-tenths 
of  1  percent  to  a  peak  of  30  percent.  It 
is  true  that  the  McDonald  decision  of  last 
October  has  brought  about  some  modi- 
fications in  the  application  of  the  Dur- 
ham rule,  as  a  result  of  which  this  figure 
has  since  dropped  to  about  26  percent. 
However,  It  Is  the  feeling  of  our  com- 
mittee and  of  many  informed  witnesses 
that  this  figure  is  still  entirely  too  high, 
and  that  this  loophole  for  evasion  of  the 
administration  of  justice  must  be  doaed. 
To  this  end,  Utle  U  of  HJl.  7525  would 
require  considerably  more  evidence  as  a 
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ground  for  ralaioc  the  Issue  of  insanity 
as  a  defense,  would  place  the  burden  of 
proof  of  the  Innnlty  upon  the  defense. 
and  would  reqoire  notice  of  at  least  16 
days  prior  to  tiimi  that  the  defense  in- 
tends to  introduce  the  issue  of  insanity 
on  the  part  erf  the  defendant.  This 
latter  Is  highly  important  in  that  It 
would  afford  the  prosecution  adequate 
opportunity  for  psarchlatric  testing  of  the 
defendant,  which  they  do  not  have  under 
the  Durham  mle.  The  language  in  this 
title  of  H.R.  7626  Is  that  recommended 
by  the  American  Law  Institute. 

Title  m  deals  with  the  subjects  of  de- 
tentions for  inyeatlgation.  and  detention 
of  material  wltDCMCs. 

On  the  first  of  these  closely  related 
subjects,  despite  the  fact  that  in  every 
State  in  the  country  provision  is  made 
for  the  police  to  detain  and  question  any 
person  whom  he  has  reasonable  ground 
to  suspect  Is  committing,  or  is  about  to 
commit,  a  crime,  for  various  specified 
periods  of  time  before  formally  charging 
him — and  despite  the  fact  that  no  evi- 
dence of  abuse  of  this  procedure  on  the 
part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  police 
department  has  ever  occurred — the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners Issued  an  order,  effective  last 
llarch  1.  flatly  forblddir\g  arrests  for  in- 
vestigation. I  wish  to  quote  Chief  Mur- 
ray on  this  point,  as  follows : 

WbUe  on  tills  subject  of  Increaaed  re- 
strlctlonA  of  poUc*  AuUiorlty.  I  wouid  fail  in 
my  duty  to  law  •nforcament  and  to  the  cltl- 
aena  of  tbe  District  U  I  neglected  to  mention 
the  pending  aetlon  which  will  prohibit 
urectB  for  in»— UfStlon  by  thU  department 
without  provldlBC  any  equally  efTectlve 
alternative  for  law  •nforcement.  Thle  action 
wlU  certainly  at  least  equal  the  Mai  lory  rule 
Ln  Its  detrUiMBtal  affect  on  law  enforce- 
ment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  degree  to 
which  any  police  department  would  be 
hampered  by  being  forbidden  to  detain 
any  person  unlesi  Tlrtually  prima  facie 
evidence  of  his  guilt  existed  at  the  time 
of  detention.  Is  obvious  to  any  reason- 
able person,  "nils  portion  of  H.R.  7525. 
patterned  after  the  Uniform  Arrest  Act. 
would  permit  detention  on  reasonable 
grounds  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  6 
hours. 

The  other  portion  of  title  III  would 
amend  a  present  weak  and  inadequate 
statute  to  assure  the  presence  of  material 
witnesses  at  trials  of  felony  cases.  To 
accomplish  this  purpose,  the  bill  would 
authorize  the  court  to  require  a  person 
reasonably  assimied  to  be  a  material  wit- 
ness to  a  felony,  and  whom  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  will  not  be  available  as  a 
witness  in  the  resulting  case  procedure. 
to  post  bond  or  deposit  collateral  to  as- 
sure his  appearance  during  the  inves- 
tigation or  the  trial,  and  would  also 
authorize  the  police  to  detain  such  a 
witness  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  6 
hours  before  presenting  him  to  a  Judge 
or  commissioner  for  such  posting  of  bond 
or  collateral,  or  for  his  discharge.  In 
no  case,  howerer.  shall  a  material  wit- 
ness be  detained  In  quarters  used  for 
the  detention  of  persons  charged  with 
crime. 

Title  rv  simply  adds  robbery  to  the  list 
of  crimes  of  Tlolence  under  E>lstrlct  of 


Columbia  law  This  will  permit  more 
severe  penalties  in  the  more  serious  cases 
of  robbery,  in  the  Incidence  of  which  the 
District  ranks  third  among  the  large 
American  cities 

Title  V  is  for  the  purpose  of  amending 
various  sections  of  the  present  criminal 
code  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  the 
foUowmK  provisionc: 

First.  Establish  a  penalty  of  death  up- 
on conviction  of  rape,  unless  the  jury 
unanimously  recommends  life  imprison- 
ment, in  which  case  parole  cannot  be 
granted  until  at  least  20  years  have  been 
served.  The  present  penalty  is  not  more 
than  30  years'  imprisonment,  or  death 
by  vote  of  the  jury.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  no  minimum  penalty  now  exists. 

Second.  Generally  increase  maximum 
and  establish  minimum  sentences  for 
such  crimes  as  assault  with  intent  to 
kill,  to  rape,  or  to  commit  robbery,  bur- 
glary, robbery  by  force  or  violence,  and 
the  malicious  use  of  explosives.  In  all 
these  areas  of  present  law,  minimum 
sentences  either  are  not  provided  or  are 
too  small  to  be  effective. 

Third.  Amend  and  stiffen  present  law 
p>ertaining  to  bribery  in  connection  with 
athletic  contests,  by  providing  severe 
penalties  for  either  offering  or  accepting 
such  bribes;  these  penalties  ran  as  high 
as  10  years"  imprisonment  and  $10,000 
fine. 

Fourth.  Amend  the  present  law  per- 
taining to  repeat  offenders  in  crimes  of 
violence  so  as  to  make  additional  penal- 
ties mandatory.  At  present,  these  in- 
creasing penalties  are  permissive  at  the 
discretion  of  courts,  but  not  one  witness 
at  our  hearings  could  recall  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  they  have  been  imposed 
This  section  also  prohibits  suspended  or 
probationary  sentences  upon  conviction 
of  crimes  of  violence  when  armed 

Fifth.  Rewrite  a  present  woefully  weak 
and  Inadequate  law  regarding  indecent 
publications,  which  provides  only  some 
ineffective  penalties  against  purveyors 
of  obscene  materials — and  none  what- 
ever against  those  who  manufacture  such 
material  or  aid  in  its  production.  This 
section  of  H.R.  7525  will  Impose  realLstlc 
penalties  against  all  who  play  any  part 
whatever  in  this  Insidious  traffic  which 
capitalizes  on  human  degradation,  in- 
cluding a  series  of  procedures  against  the 
use  of  real  or  personal  property  used 
in  violation  of  this  section,  and  possible 
confiscation  of  personal  property  so  used. 
A  bill  designed  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose was  approved  by  Congress  last  year, 
but  the  President  withheld  his  approval. 
This  section  of  H.R.  7525.  however,  meets 
every  objection  cited  last  year  against 
H.R.  4670  in  that  every  step  advocated 
for  the  process  of  seizure  of  property  will 
involve  adequate  Judicial  sanction,  and 
thus  there  can  be  no  question  of  any 
property  being  confiscated  or  enjoined 
against  without  due  process  of  law.  In- 
cidentally, this  language  was  prepared 
after  a  series  of  conferences  with  the 
US.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  District  of  Columbia  Corpo- 
ration Counsel's  ofBce.  I  feel  strongly 
that  the  time  Is  overdue  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  take  some  firm  and  posi- 
tive steps  toward  stamping  out  the  traffic 
in  pornography,  which  Is  certainly  a  sub- 


stantial factor  in  destroying  the  moral 
fiber  of  the  city's  young  people  and  in- 
citing them  to  acts  of  degradation  and 
crime. 

Sixth.  E:stablish  penalties  for  false  re- 
ports to  the  police. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
Congressman  Whitiner,  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  No.  6,  and  my  other  col- 
leagues who  spent  countless  hours  In  the 
herculean  task  of  researching  this  sub- 
ject and  preparing  this  legislation.  I 
wish  to  say  al.so  that  during  the  11  years 
I  have  served  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  the  House  District  Committee,  I  can 
recall  no  single  piece  of  legislation  han- 
dled by  this  committee  more  vitally  im- 
portant to  every  citizen  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  every  visitor  to  this  shrine 
of  democracy,  and  I  am  humbly  proud 
of  the  opportunity  I  have  had  of  playing 
some  part  in  its  preparation  and  pre- 
sentation to  the  Congress. 

I  caiuiot  express  too  strongly  my  earn- 
est conviction  that  in  approving  this 
legislation,  the  Congress  will  only  have 
met  its  inherent  obligation  to  assure  to 
the  people  of  this  city  their  basic  and 
inalienable  right  to  walk  in  safety  upon 
its  public  streets  and  their  right  to  safety 
and  security  in  their  homes  and  places 
of  business.  Surely,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  respect  it  has  earned  for  its  many 
contributions  to  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  the  past,  this 
Congress  can  now  do  no  less. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  has  consumed  17  minutes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  HarshaI. 

Mr.  HAR8HA.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset,  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  conscientious  and 
objective  role  played  in  the  development 
of  this  legislation  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
McMillan  1.  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

Not  only  did  he  attend  and  cochalr  the 
hearings  by  the  joint  committee  of  both 
bodies  of  the  Congress  on  crime  in  the 
District,  but  because  of  his  deep  interest 
in  the  problems  facing  the  District  of 
Columbia,  he  attended  many  of  the 
hearings  conducted  by  Subcommittee 
No,  6  of  the  House  District  Committee. 

He  frequently  counseled  with  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  giving  us  the  bene- 
fit of  his  understanding  and  patience 
with  the  problems  facing  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I.  for  one,  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  his  concern  for  the  District 
and  the  welfare  of  its  citizens.  During 
my  tenure  this  attitude  towards  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  been  reflected 
throughout  hts  service  as  chairman  of 
the  District  Committee 

The  distinguished  chairman  has  bent 
over  backward  in  many  Instances  to  co- 
operate to  the  utmost  with  the  District 
Board  of  Commissioners,  various  civic 
organizations  and  other  citizens  equally 
Interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Throughout  the  years  he 
has  unstlntlngly  given  of  his  Ume  and 
effort  to  promote  and  seek  the  passage 
of  vital  legislation  designed  to  protect 
and  enhance  the  welfare  of  Its  citizens. 
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I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  deep  devotion  to  his  responsibilities 
and  for  his  vital  concern  in  matters  con- 
fronting the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  express  my 
full  support  for  the  bill  H.R.  7525.  relat- 
ing to  crime  and  criminal  procedure  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

For  some  considerable  time  now,  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
has  thoroughly  investigated  the  rapidly 
deteriorating  public  safety  conditions 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  has 
conscientiously  sought  the  proper  Judi- 
cious remedies.  The  proper  remedies 
are.  I  believe,  contained  in  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  before  this  body. 

The  statistics  supplied  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  police  department  vividly 
demonstrate  just  how  serious  the  threat 
to  the  average  citizen  Is.  In  point  of 
fact,  these  statistics  Illustrate  that  the 
District  of  Columbia — while  ranking  low 
in  organized  crime — almost  heads  the 
list  of  analogous  cities  with  an  ex- 
tremely high  percentage  of  crimes  of 
violence.  Astonishingly  enough,  our 
Nation's  Capital  ranks  first  in  assault, 
second  in  robbery — more  often  than  not 
accompanied  by  assault — and  fourth  in 
murder.  Needless  to  say.  these  statistics 
make  for  startling  reading — all  the  more 
startling  when  one  realizes  that  they 
refer  to  the  Capital  of  our  country. 

District  residents,  especially  women, 
are  absolutely  terrified  to  leave  their 
homes  even  during  daylight  hours.  Even 
more  horrendous,  their  homes  have  been 
the  targets  of  vicious  two-legged  preda- 
tors not  contenting  themselves  with  sim- 
ple robbery  but  accompanying  their 
crimes  with  assaults  of  the  most  fright- 
ful nature. 

The  committee,  after  searching  study, 
extensive  hearings,  and  innumerable  wit- 
nesses of  varying  shades  of  opinion  and 
expertise  came  to  the  inescapable  con- 
clusion that  several  glaring  weaknesses 
exist  in  the  law,  which — in  the  final 
analysis — contribute  to  the  upsurge  of 
crune  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
criminal  element  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  These  weaknesses  in  the  law 
coupled  with  several  incredible  decisions 
of  the  courts  have  the  effect  of  tying  the 
hands  of  those  entrusted  with  the  Im- 
mediate task  of  enforcing  the  law — the 
police  and  the  prosecution.  Criminals 
caught  redhanded  in  the  commission  of 
the  most  heinous  crimes — even  when 
they  have  confessed  publicly — have  been 
released  by  the  courts  on  the  basis  of 
some  vague  or  delphic  quasi-legal,  quasi- 
sociological  pretext. 

The  bill  before  us.  H.R.  7525.  does  not 
claim  to  be  a  panacea  for  the  prevention 
of  crime,  nor  does  it  purport  to  elimi- 
nate the  social  causes  for  crime.  These 
matters  will  be  properly  dealt  with  in 
other  legislation.  Nonetheless,  the  vari- 
ous sound  and  realistic  provisions  of  the 
bill  will  go  a  long  way  in  the  direction  of 
bringing  some  order  out  of  near  chaos  in 
the  fight  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the 
District  against  the  vicious  hoodlum 
clement. 

Besides  the  safety  of  the  citizenry  of 
the  Nation's  Capital— I  am  very  appre- 


hensive with  regard  to  the  safety  and 
property  of  my  constituents  and,  need- 
less to  say,  the  constituents  of  my  col- 
let^ues  on  their  visitations  to  the  Capi- 
tal City. 

With  the  well  publicized  current  un- 
rest over  civil  rights — one  Inalienable 
right  certainly  should  be  the  absolute 
right  to  walk  the  streets  of  one's  own 
neighborhood  and  most  certainly  the 
Nation's  Capital — or  relax  within  the 
confines  of  one's  own  home — safe  from 
attack  by  criminals  who  have  little  if 
anything  to  fear  from  District  of  Colum- 
bia law. 

The  most  effective  aigument  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill  was  succinctly  stated  by 
of  all  people — a  criminal  who.  eluding 
capture  after  committing  a  most  serious 
crime  here  in  the  District  was  captured 
in  Pennsylvania  following  his  commis- 
sion of  another  felony  in  that  jurisdic- 
tion.   Said  he: 

I  only  wish  I'd  been  caught  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  They'd  be  a  lot  easier 
on  me. 

The  problem  was  equally  well  ex- 
pressed by  a  chief  judge  of  the  District's 
highest  court  when  he  said : 

In  our  concern  for  criminals,  we  should 
not  forget  that  nice  people  have  some  rights 
too. 

It  Is  not  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee to  deprive  anyone,  be  he  criminal  or 
law-abiding  citizen,  of  any  of  his  rights, 
but  rather  to  protect  the  rights  of  both 
classes  of  citizens  and  to  establish  an 
effective  deterrent  to  the  commission  of 
crime. 

As  I  said  before,  this  is  not  a  panacea 
for  the  ills  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  rather  a  first  step  in  the  correction 
of  some  of  those  ills. 

The  committee,  by  an  overwhelming 
bipartisan  majority,  has  approved  this 
legislation,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
House  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  stand  today  at  a 
very  real  crossroads.  Conditions  in  our 
Capital  City  have  deteriorated  to  the 
point  that  Congress  must  take  decisive 
action  to  stem  the  mounting  crime  rate. 
The  Nation,  to  which  this  city  belongs, 
looks  to  us  to  enact  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  essential  rights  of 
Individuals  to  be  protected  against  those 
who  live  outside  the  law. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  recognized 
the  'Washington  crime  problem  and  acted 
accordingly.  The  committee  held  hear- 
ings both  jointly  with  the  other  body  and 
separately  to  consider  in  detail  the  vari- 
ous bills  dealing  with  crime.  The  bill 
now  before  the  House.  H.R.  7525,  is  an 
omnibus  measure  embodying  the  best 
elements  of  the  many  proixisals  which 
the  committee  studied. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset,  as  a 
member  of  this  subcommittee  I  should 
like  to  add  my  word  of  appreciation  to 
our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  McMn.LANl.  and  to  ac- 
quidnt  the  House  with  the  work  that  our 
chairman  did  in  arranging  for  these 
Joint  hearings.  It  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to  that  In  addition  to  the  hearings 
held  by  Subcommittee  No.  6  of  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  there  were  joint  hear- 
ings held  with  the  other  body.  These 
Joint  hearings  were  at  the  instigation  of 
our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  McMh-lan]  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  District  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]. 
I  also  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan! 
for  his  devotion  and  attention  to  his 
work  as  chairman,  not  only  in  attending 
those  joint  meetings  but  also  in  his  at- 
tendance at  the  meetings  of  Subcommit- 
tee No.  6.  I  should  point  out  also  that 
these  joint  hearings  were  held  within  a 
month  after  this  Congress  convened,  the 
first  of  those  hearings  being  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1963.  There  were  three  of  the 
joint  hearings  and  there  were  six  hear- 
ings held  by  Subcommittee  No.  6.  Many 
hours  went  into  the  hearings  and  much 
information  was  elicited  from  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  District,  not  only  from 
the  Police  Department  but  also  from  oth- 
er interested  agencies  and  offices  in  the 
District. 

I  also  want  to  commend  our  chairman 
of  Subcommittee  No.  6,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitkner], 
not  only  for  his  attention  to  the  work 
of  the  subcommittee  as  chairman,  but 
the  many  hours  he  put  in  behind  the 
scenes  to  prepare  and  to  help  with  this 
legislation.  I  also  want  to  commend  him 
for  the  very  succinct  and  thorough  state- 
ment he  presented  here  today  to  Inform 
the  House  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  also  want  to  add  a  word  of  apprecia- 
tion to  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Broyhill],  for  his  work  on  this  commit- 
tee, his  attendance  at  these  hearings  and 
his  statement  on  the  floor  today. 

I  would  mention  that  this  is  my  first 
term  in  the  Congress  and  that  one  of 
the  first  things  I  heard  when  I  arrived  in 
Washington  was  the  seriousness  of  the 
crime  rate  in  the  District.  Shortly  after 
my  appointment  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  the  joint  hearings 
were  held.  I  tried  to  attend  all  these 
joint  hearings,  as  many  as  I  p>ossibly 
could,  to  hear  the  witnesses.  Chief  Mur- 
ray, and  the  others,  bringing  this  pic- 
ture to  us  of  the  crime  situation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  was  not  assigned 
to  Subcommittee  No.  6  at  the  beginning 
of  the  hearings  held  by  that  subcommit- 
tee, but  as  soon  as  I  was  assigned  I 
attended  the  hearings  and  participated 
in  the  executive  sessions.  And  I  can 
assure  the  Members  of  the  House  that  a 
great  amount  of  time  was  spent  not  only 
in  the  hearings  but  also  in  executive 
session  preparing  this  legislation  be- 
fore us. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill] 
have  brought  before  you  many  of  the 
figures  that  will  justify  the  concern  that 
many  of  us  feel  for  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  District  and  that  confront 
us  as  legislators  with  regard  to  solving 
this  crime  situation.  I  think  It  should 
also  be  mentioned  that  in  the  report,  in 
connection  with  the  statistics  compiled 
by  the  FBI  for  1962  for  16  cities  in  the 
500.000  to  1  million  population  class 
Washington  ranked  seventh  in  the  rate 
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of   crime   Index.    (rfTexises    per    100.000 
populatkjn. 

In  the  rariooB  eategories  of  crime  index 
offenses  durfaic  1963  the  District  ranked 
1st  In  anrraTated  Msaults;  that  is.  as- 
sault with  a  deadly  weapon.  2d  In 
robbery.  4th  In  murder  and  negligent 
manslaughter.  5th  !n  housebreaking, 
lOth  in  forclUe  rape.  10th  In  auto  theft. 
and  1 1th  In  larceny. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  a  good  case  has 
already  been  made  by  previous  speakers 
about  the  fact  that  Washington  not  only 
should  be  low  In  connection  with  crime 
statistics,  but  it  should  be  one  of  the 
leaders  and  a  model  for  these  United 
States,  inasmuch  as  It  is  the  Capital  City 
and  Inasmuch  as  many,  many  visitors  are 
coming  to  this  area  day  in  and  day  out. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  as  legislators 
and  as  Members  of  the  House  we  should 
be  very  much  ooneemed  about  the  in- 
cidence of  crime  In  this  area  and  we 
should  do  whaterer  Is  necessary  to  assist 
the  police  authorities,  the  judges  and  the 
courts  in  trying  to  alleviate  these  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  also  well 
to  point  out,  as  the  report  does  point  out. 
that  there  are  long-range  solutions 
which,  of  course,  are  not  involved  in  the 
legislation  now  pending  before  us.  All 
we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  provide  the 
tools  for  the  police  and  also  provide 
standards  for  better  rules  of  evidence 
and  better  standards  for  determining 
criminal  re^wnstbOity.  We  want  to 
tighten  up  the  law  and  the  penalties  for 
those  category  of  offenses  which  are  most 
conunonly  committed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  IMr.  WhittnerI  has  al- 
ready outlined  the  various  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

Briefly  stated,  this  bill  is  Intended  to 
provide  the  efBclent  police  force  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  with  better  tools  for  law 
enforcement  and  the  solution  of  crime. 
to  provide  the  courts  with  better  rules  of 
evidence  and  better  standards  for  deter- 
mining criminal  responsibility,  and  to 
tighten  up  the  provisions  of  law  and  the 
penalties  for  those  categories  of  offenses 
most  commonly  committed  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  is  Intended  to  qualify 
and  amend  the  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  enunciated  in  the  case  of  Mallory 
against  United  States.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, a  statement  or  confession  made 
freely  and  voluntarily  by  a  person  ar- 
rested for  probable  cause  shall  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  evidence  solely  because  of 
delay  in  taking  the  arrested  person  be- 
fore a  committing  magistrate.  This  title 
will  restore  the  law  to  where  it  was  prior 
to  the  Mallory  decision.  No  longer  would 
the  policeman  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  felon 
and  his  watch. 

Title  n  Is  proposed  as  an  improve- 
ment over  existing  law  relating  to  mental 
diseases  or  defects  in  detennining  re- 
sponsibility tcft  criminal  behavior.  If  at 
the  time  he  commits  a  crime,  a  person 
possesses  substantial  capacity  to  know 
or  appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of  his 
conduct  or  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the 
requirements  of  law.  then  he  should  be 
tried    accordingly.      Feigning    insanity 


while  on  the  stand  should  not  burden 
the  prosecution  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
such  mental  disease  or  defect. 

Title  rn  will  permit  District  of  Colum- 
bia law  enforcement  officers  to  detain 
persons  for  questioning  in  connection 
with  the  solution  and  Investigation  of 
crime  for  a  maximum  of  6  hours  and  only 
where  probable  cause  exi.sts.  Presently, 
police  efforts  to  apprehend  criminals  are 
being  dangerously  Impeded  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  police  regulations  barrlnp: 
arrests  for  Investigation.  Interrogation 
of  persons  is  a  vital  proco.s.s  of  law  en- 
forcement and  mu.st  be  permitted  by  the 
police  of  Washington. 

Title  rv  adds  the  crime  of  "robbery" 
to  those  acts  defined  as  •crimes  of  vio- 
lence in  the  District  of  Columbia." 
Quite  obviously,  a  person  who  uses  force 
to  take  property  from  another's  person 
has  committed  a  crime  of  violent  pro- 
portions and  should  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  such  an  act. 

Title  V  contains  nine  amending  sec- 
tions to  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
The  amendments  generally  amplify 
existing  law  and  tighten  the  penalties 
applying  to  certain  crimes.  I  subscribe 
to  all  the  sections  and  Invite  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagups  particularly  to 
those  amendments  providing  punish- 
ment to  those  who  would  Inject  a  cor- 
rupt Influence  in  athletic  contests  and 
providmg  effective  means  to  deal  with 
the  thriving  traffic  in  indecent  and  ob- 
scene literature. 

In  regard  to  the  Mallory  decision.  I 
think  it  is  well  to  refer  to  the  statement 
and  the  testimony  of  Chief  Robert  Mur- 
ray of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  during 
the  Joint  hearings.  He  states  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  would  b«  foolhardy  to  ascrib*  the  In- 
cre»a*d  crime  In  this  city  to  any  single  caiiee 
Among  those  causes  which  have  obviously 
contributed  to  the  problem  have  been  the 
following : 

1.  Increased  restrictions  place  on  author- 
ity of  tbe  police  have  created  a  problem 
Paramount  in  this  area  was  the  decision 
handed  down  by  the  U  S  Supreme  Court 
In  June  1957,  In  the  Mallory  case  Under 
that  decision,  and  subsequent  corollary  deri- 
sions and  restrictions  (for  example,  the  Kll- 
lough  decision  of  the  VS.  c^mrt  of  appeals 
In  October  IBeai  our  rate  of  offense  clear- 
ance and  the  related  effectiveness  of  swift  ar- 
rest and  punlshmfut  have  l)een  lessened. 

Further  quoting  from  Chief  Murray: 

The  restrictions  Imposed  by  those  deci- 
sions have  made  It  practically  Impos.^lble  to 
obtain  convictions  of  criminals  in  the  many 
serious  cases  where  neither  sclentlftc  evi- 
dence nor  eyewitness  Identlfloatlon  Is  avail- 
able Less  severe,  yet  still  serious  results 
from  those  decisions  are  the  pressures  placed 
on  police  officers  to  arraign  arrested  perstjns 
without  thorough,  complete  Investigation, 
with  consequent  arraignment  of  Innocent 
persons,  and  frequent  failure  to  close  and 
recover  property  In  c&ses  of  multiple  offend- 
ers because  of  the  need  f<T  Immediate  ar- 
raignment on  the  flrst  charge  which  can  be 
proved 

Significantly  even  with  Increased  em- 
phasis on  detective  nrganlwitlon,  operations, 
and  training,  this  Department  has  been  un- 
able to  attain  In  recent  years  either  the 
number  or  the  proportion  of  ciearaneee  at- 
tained during  high  crime  years  prior  to  the 
Mallory  decision. 


All  you  have  to  do  Lb  look  at  the  figures 
and  look  at  the  crime  and  take  the  date 
of  the  Mallory  decision  and  you  will  see 
that  the  crime  rate  has  been  increasing 
since  the  Mallory  decision. 

Continuing  with  Chief  Murray's  testi- 
mony: 

I  certainly  am  not  going  to  attribute  all 
crime  increases  In  this  city  since  June  1867 
to  the  effecu  of  the  Mallory  decision,  but  I 
do  believe  that  the  relationship  in  timing 
between  that  decision  and  the  upswing  of 
crime  In  this  city  Is  meaningful. 

While  on  this  subject  of  Increased  re- 
strictions of  police  authority,  I  would  fall  in 
my  duty  to  law  enforcement  and  to  the  cltl- 
r.ens  of  the  District  if  I  neglected  to  mention 
the  pending  action  which  will  prohibit  ar- 
rests for  Investigation  by  thU  Department 
without  providing  any  equally  effective  al- 
ternative for  law  enforcement.  This  action 
will  certainly  at  least  equal  the  Mallory  rule 
In  Its  detrimental  effect  on  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  also  provides  a 
remedy  for  this  point  that  the  Chief 
made. 

Panther  quoting  Chief  Murray's  testi- 
mony: 

A  second  factor  which  has  contributed  to 
the  deterioration  of  law  enforcement  in  this 
city  has  been  the  Durham  decision  which 
was  handed  down  In  1954. 

Then  he  points  out  that  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict attorney  will  speak  on  that,  which 
he  did  later. 

I  might  point  out  certain  recom- 
mendations which  Chief  Murray  made  to 
solve  the  crime  problem  in  the  District. 

First.  Legislation  to  clarify  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  as  expres.sed  in  rule  5(a) 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure. 

Second  Legislation  to  vest  ix)lice  of- 
ficers of  the  District  with  powers  of  ar- 
rest similar  to  those  provided  by  the 
Uniform  Arrest  Act. 

Third.  Legislation  to  effectively  pro- 
vide for  the  detention  of  persons  as  ma- 
terial witnesses. 

It  would  seem  from  the  testimony  of 
the  Chief  of  Police  of  this  District,  who 
has  come  in  contact  with  this  problem, 
that  one  of  the  tools  he  needs  is  a  change 
in  the  Mallory  decision  and  the  Durham 
decision. 

One  other  point  I  would  like  to  make. 
Judge  Holtzoff  of  the  U  S  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  testify- 
ing before  the  Joint  hearings  also  rec- 
ommended the  action  taken  by  this  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  amendment  of  the 
Durham  rule  Senator  Morse  asked  him 
if  the  judge  would  recommend  adoption 
of  the  model  code,  which  was  the  model 
code  of  the  American  Law  Institute. 
Judge  Holtzoff  replied: 

Yes,  I  recommend  the  adc  ptlon  by  a  defi- 
nition of  Insanity  Many  .States  do  It  by 
BtAtute  And  I  recommend  that  definition 
which  Is  in  the  American  l.4iw  Institute's 
code.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
In  Instructing  Juries,  because  while  I  have 
a  great  respect  for  Juries,  we  have  to  give 
them  a  concrete  guide  and  we  are  unable 
to  give   them  a  concrete  guide  today. 

I  also  recommend  the  other  features  of  the 
American  Law  Institute's  penal  code  relat- 
ing to  insanity;  namely,  making  Insanity  an 
aArmatlve  defense  and  providing  that  a 
sociopath,  as  they  call  him  now,  or  a  peycho- 
path  aa  we  used  to  call  him.  Just  because 
he  la  on»  should  not  b«  considered  an  In- 
sane jwrson. 
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I  think  there  is  ample  evidence  from 
these  hearings  for  support  for  this  as- 
pect of  the  omnibus  bill;  namely,  the 
modification  of  the  Mallory  and  Durham 
decisions  and  to  permit  detaining  wit- 
nesses for  questioning. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  the 
House  favorably  consider  the  other  as- 
pects of  the  bill  being  presented,  such  as 
title  V.  which  amends  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 
We  should  tighten  the  law  and  tighten 
the  penalties  applying  to  these  crimes. 

I  think  this  bill  challenges  us  and  of- 
fers us  the  opportunity  to  assure  the 
police  the  tools  of  law  enforcement  that 
will  halt  the  flagrant  infringments  of 
the  rights  of  American  citizens  to  live 
and  work  safely  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

We  tried  by  this  bill  to  do  just  that. 

Our  actions  can  contribute  to  making 
Washington  an  exceptional  city — ^not  for 
the  exceptional  crime  which  is  its  stigma 
today,  but  for  the  exceptionally  safe 
haven  it  can  become  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WHITEN KR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multir]. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too 
join  my  colleagues  in  extending  to  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
ch£drman  of  the  full  committee  compli- 
ments for  the  fine  job  that  they  tried  to 
do  and  the  hard  work  they  have  put  in 
on  formulating  this  bill.  I  attribute  to 
them  nothing  but  the  highest  motives 
and  a  desire  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  law  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 
I  do  not  go  along  with  those  who  say 
that  there  is  more  venom  than  wisdom 
that  produced  this  bill.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  afraid  there  was  too  much  ^notion 
which  went  into  the  writing  of  the  bill 
rather  than  the  calmness  that  is  re- 
quired in  cases  of  this  kind. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  situation 
that,  no  matter  how  comparably  good  it 
may  be.  is  still  a  bad  one.  In  that  con- 
nection. I  direct  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  majority  report  of  the 
committee  they  say  in  so  many  words 
that  in  terms  of  current  nationwide 
crime  rates  the  District  compares  fa- 
vorably with  other  cities  of  comparable 
size.  Chief  Murray,  the  Chief  of  Police 
of  the  District,  said  the  same  thing  dxu*- 
ing  his  testimony.  So  we  are  dealing 
with  a  situation  that  is  no  worse  than 
It  is  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  But 
good  as  the  comparison  may  be.  all  of  us 
agree  that  something  should  be  done  to 
improve  the  situation. 

I  regret  that  my  colleague  from  New 
York  IMr.  Beckir]  found  it  necessary 
to  say  that  in  his  opinion  the  objectors 
to  this  bill  overlook  the  fact  that  in  the 
State  of  New  York  we  have  comparable 
statutes.  I  know  he  is  not  a  lawyer,  but 
he  served  for  many  years  in  our  State 
legislature  and  he  should  know  better. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  you  cannot 
find  on  the  statute  books  of  the  State  of 
New  York  any  provisions  comparable  to 
any  of  the  titles  that  appear  in  this  bill. 
Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  this 
bill  does  not  do.  It  does  not  give  the 
police  department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia any  additional  help.  It  does  not 
increase  the  police  force,  and  it  does  not 


give  them  the  power  that  is  asked  for 
by  the  Commissioners  to  utilize  volun- 
teers for  active  police  duty  in  the  police 
reserve,  a  reserve  which  they  had  for 
many  years  in  the  District  and  which  did 
effective  work. 

It  does  not  touch  the  matter  of  the 
carrying  of  weapons.  I  know  the  argu- 
ment that  is  made  against  laws  that  re- 
quire licensing  of  persons  to  carry 
weapons  is  that  we  would  be  depriving 
the  innocent  citizen  who  wants  to  pro- 
tect himself  against  the  criminal,  of  the 
right  to  carry  aims.  The  licensing 
statutes  of  every  State  in  the  Union  are 
not  Intended  to  deprive  any  honest  per- 
son, the  person  of  good  character  or 
reputation,  of  the  right  to  carry  arms. 
They  are  intended  to  protect  the  public 
against  the  criminal,  and  no  criminal 
can  qualify  for  a  permit  to  carry  arms. 
but  this  bill  is  completely  silent  on  that 
subject. 

What  does  it  do?  It  covers,  in  one 
bill,  many  matters,  each  of  which  is 
worthy  of  several  hours  of  debate. 

I  know  the  will  of  this  House  was  to 
change  the  Durham  rule  and  the  Mal- 
lory rule.  Let  us  be  practical  about  it. 
TTie  other  body  will  probably  refuse  to 
touch  the  subject  at  this  time.  If  you 
keep  those  provisions  in  this  bill  it  will 
get  no  consideration  in  the  other  body. 
If  you  persist  in  changing  the  Mallory 
rule  and  the  Durham  rule  then  do  it  by 
separate  bills.  If  there  is  any  good  in 
this  bill  it  should  be  treated  in  a  sep- 
arate bill. 

What  about  the  other  provisions?  I 
am  not  going  to  waste  time  by  saying  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  bad  because  of 
the  changes  sought  to  be  made  in  the 
Mallory  rule  and  the  Durham  rule. 

I  wlU  when  we  get  back  into  the  House 
ask  peimission  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  I  will  include  the  report  of 
the  Budget  Bureau,  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  reports  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  one  dated  May  16.  1963,  and  the 
other  Jvdy  28.  1963.  They  are  directed 
to  all  of  the  titles  of  this  bill,  and  indi- 
cate why  they  are  all  bad  and  why  this 
bill  in  Its  present  form  should  not  be 
adopted  but  should  be  rejected  by  this 
House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  sorry,  my  time  is 
all  committed. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  was  assured  I  would 
have  10  minutes,  5  minutes  from  the 
gentleman's  side. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  will  give  the  gentle- 
man 2  minutes,  but  the  rest  of  my  time 
is  already  pretty  well  committed. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Notwithstanding 
that  we  are  greatly  pressed  for  time,  m 
order  that  the  gentleman  may  finish  his 
remarks.  I  yield  him  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.   He  is  very  gracious. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 


Mr.  MULTER.  Now  then  let  me  try 
to  point  out  why  I  believe  each  of  the 
other  titles  in  this  bill  are  bad. 

We  have  a  title  in  the  bill  which  deals 
with  investigative  arrest — ^investigative 
arrest  not  only  of  a  person  suspected  of 
having  committed  a  crime  but  of  a  per- 
son who  is  suspected  of  being  a  witness — 
a  witness.  Under  this  bill,  imlike  the  law 
of  any  other  jurisdiction  that  I  know  of 
in  the  United  States,  the  police  will  be 
able  to  pick  up  a  person  suspected  of 
having  committed  a  crime  or  pick  up  a 
person  suspected  of  being  a  witness  and 
hold  that  person  incommunicado  until 
the  police  department  gets  through  ex- 
amining him  and  questioning  him  and 
browbeating — and  on  occasion  although 
here  I  am  glad  to  say  it  is  not  used  too 
frequently,  giving  him  what  is  known  as 
the  third  degree.  That  in  itself  is  bad 
enough. 

There  is  another  provision  of  this  bill 
that  deals  with  obscene  literature.  I  do 
not  know  anybody  in  this  House  who  is 
not  opposed  to  the  distribution  of  obscene 
literature,  but  I  will  wager  there  is  not 
any  Member  who  will  come  forward  and 
say  that  there  is  a  law  in  a  single  juris- 
diction within  the  confines  of  the  United 
States  that  permits  you  to  go  in  and 
seize  a  man's  real  estate  and  personal 
property  because  he  has  printed  or  dis- 
tributed or  has  participated  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  obscene  literature.  There 
is  no  law  anjrwhere  in  any  jurisdiction 
within  the  confines  of  the  United  States 
where  you  can  go  into  court  and  get  an 
injunction  ex  parte  that  is  without  no- 
tice, against  the  distribution  of  obscene 
literature. 

Let  me  indicate  to  you  very  briefiy  just 
what  that  means.    You  go  into  court  and 
without  notice  to  the  newspaper  or  mag- 
azine publisher,  you  get  an  injunction 
restraining  him  from  publishing  or  dis- 
tributing his  paper  or  magazine  because 
it  will  carry  a  single  item  you  suspect 
or  charge  is  obscene.    Until  the  return  of 
the  motion  some  10  days  later — and  if 
it  is  a  daily  newspaper  that  is  to  be  pub- 
lished   tomorrow   or   a   magazine    that 
carries  this  week's  date  and  you  get  your 
ex  parte   injunction  which   will   be   in 
effect  until  10  days  later,  when  he  gets 
his  hearing  for  the  first  time  and  wins 
his  case,  the  publication  is  utterly  use- 
less and  the  publishers  might  just  as  well 
go  out  of  business.    You  could  use  that 
against  any  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
District  against  whom  plenty  of  you  have 
inveighed,   and  sometimes  properly.     I 
am  certain  that  none  of  you.  if  you  will 
think  this  thing  out,  will  approve  of  a 
law  which  Is  going  to  permit  the  putting 
out   of   business   of   any   newspaper   or 
magazine  just  because  somebody  thinks 
what  they  are  about  to  publish  is  ob- 
scene, and  then  permit  the  taking  away 
of  their  real  property  and  their  personal 
property  which,  of  course,  will  Include 
all  of   the  printing  presses   and  para- 
phernalia and  the  like. 

Incidentally,  as  of  today  no  one  has 
come  in  and  complained  that  you  can- 
not enforce,  and  get  good  enforcement 
of  the  law  against  the  distributton  of 
obscene  literature  by  using  the  laws  that 
are  on  the  books  today. 
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This  bill.  If  enacted,  will  not  prevent 
the  eommlsalon  of  •  single  crime.  There 
is  not  a  atnfl*  Item  of  oondxKt  or  mls- 
eonduet  thaH  im  not  ftlready  proecrlbed 
on  the  statute  books  m  a  crime,  that  Ls 
reached  by  ttila  bAll.  There  are  no  new 
crimes  esUbUabad  by  this  bill:  they 
are  already  amjrty  cohered  by  the  stat- 
utes. There  la  no  attempt  to  rewrite 
the  definitions  of  erlmee. 

Oh.  yes.  there  la  an  attempt  to  make 
mandatory  the  imposition  of  certain 
sentences,  and  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  was  a  member  of 
the  State  lefislatore.  I  believe,  when  we 
triad  to  make  mandatory  sentences  the 
law  of  the  State:  and  we  found  out  that 
it  did  not  wwk.  The  history  of  crimi- 
nology and  penology  In  the  United  States 
shows  that  where  you  make  the  penalties 
too  seyere  and  make  the  penalty  or  sen- 
tence mandatory,  then  juries  will  not 
eonvtet.  This  bill  will  therefore  weaken 
not  strengthen  the  enforcement  of  law. 
It  does  not  aeeonphsh  the  purpose  of 
prerentlng  cilme  or  getting  more  con- 
▼IcUone.  The  chief  of  police  tells  you 
that  he  doea  not  need  any  more  police- 
m«i  to  make  arreats.  More  than  7.000 
persons  were  ploked  up  in  1  year  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  the  so-called 
InTeatigatl've  arrest  provisions  and  the 
regulations  of  the  department,  only  to 
be  released,  without  being  charged  with 
any  crime.  This  bill  would  now  permit 
that  kliKi  of  conduct  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  police.  It  will  not  bring  about  a 
single  additional  conviction. 

The  Durham  rule  Is  the  result  of  an 
appellate  court  decision  handed  down 
in  1954  and  the  Mallory  rule  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  dedalon  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1957.  I  have  repeatedly  asked  for  sta- 
tistics Indlcattnc  the  number  of  cases 
which  resulted  hi  failure  of  conviction 
in  any  comparable  period  on  account  of 
these  dedslonB.  No  one  has.  and  I  oate- 
gorlcally  state  no  one  can.  furnish  such 
statistics.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  any 
guilty  persons  have  escaped  conviction 
and  punishment  because  arresting  and 
prosecuting  ofBeers  were  required  to 
comply  with  those  ndes. 

I  agree  with  an  those  who  say  that  the 
Capital  City  sboifld  lead  the  way  for  the 
rest  of  the  country.  When  it  comes  to 
criminal  law  and  the  enforcement  there- 
of, the  standards  and  the  criteria  should 
be  the  same  In  every  Federal  court  in 
the  land.  The  only  way  to  accomplish 
that  Is  for  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
bring  to  the  floor  of  ths  Congress  a  bill 
that  will  cover  all  of  these  subjects  and 
which  will  i^iply  In  every  Federal  court 
including  those  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. People  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
even  though  denied  home  rule,  are  still 
protected  by  the  same  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  applies  no 
matter  where  that  citizen  may  be  in  this 
country  of  ours. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  docxmients,  all 
of  which  contain  Irrefutable  reasons  why 
this  bin  iiiould  be  defeated,  to  wit:  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  dated 
August  •,  INS;  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  DIstrlet  of  Columbia,  dated 
August  8.  1M3:  report  of  the  US.  De- 


partment of  Justice,  dated  July  25.  1963; 
report  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
dated  May  16.  19«3: 

ExitTJTJV*  OmcK  or 

Thk    P»rsIDENT. 

Bureau  or  th«  Broorr. 
Washington.  D  C  .  August  9,  1H3 
Hon   John  L  McMillan, 

C'lairman.    Commtttee    on     the    District    of 
Columbia.     Hou^f      of      Representativrr, 
Cannon    House    Office    Building,    Wash- 
ington D  C 
Dear  Mk    CHAmniA?*     On   July   Ifl     1963.   I 
wrot«  you  to  Indlcat*  that  wc  w*re  r*qii«it- 
tng  the  view*  ot  the  D^partR)«iit  of  JuatUe 
and    the    Oovemment    of     the    DUtrlct    <f 
CoJumbla   on    H  R.   7625 — an   omnibus   crime 
bill  for  the  Dlatrlct  nf  Columbia — and  would 
furnish    such    views    to    your    conimittee    li-s 
promptly  as  possible 

We  have  now  obtained  thpse  views  nnd 
are  attaching  copies  of  them  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  your  committee 

In  light  at  the  views  expreswed  In  the  re- 
p<.)rLs    of    the    two    agencies,    the    Bureau    of 
the     Budget    strongly    recommends     agaln.st 
enactment  of  H.R.  7525  In  Its  present   form 
Sincerely  yours. 

Pkilxip  3    HrciiEs. 
Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Ref- 
erence 

Comments  bt  thk  Commls.««ionek.s  or  the 
DisTHiCT  or  Columbia  on  H  R  7525.  a  Bill 
RrLATINQ  TO  CBIMK  AND  Criminajl  Pboci- 
DcaE  IN  THE  District  or  Columbia,  August 
8.   19«3 

TITUi    I 

Title  I  Is  Intended  to  qualify  and  amend 
the  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  enunciated 
In  the  case  of  Mallori/  v  Vnitfci  States  i354 
US.  449  (1957)1,  so  as  to  provide  that  In 
the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  evi- 
dence. Including,  but  not  limited  to.  state- 
ments and  confe88k>ns.  otherwise  admissible, 
win  not  be  inadmissible  solely  because  of 
delay  In  taking  an  arrested  person  before  a 
commissioner  or  other  ofBcer  with  power  to 
commit  persons  charged  with  oflensfs 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States  The 
title  also  provides  that  no  statement,  in- 
cluding a  confession,  shall  be  admissible  In 
evidence  against  an  accused  unless  prior  to 
the  Interrelation  of  such  person  he  had  been 
advlaed  that  he  was  not  required  to  make  a 
Btat«inent  and  that  any  statement  made  by 
him  may  be  used  against  him. 

The  Commissioners  favor  the  ad:nlsslblllty 
of  confeaslons  and  statements  which  are 
made  freely  «md  voluntarily.  However,  they 
believe  that  the  title  should  be  amended  In 
several  respects,  to  expand  Its  coverage  and 
to  aifford  certain  safeguards  to  the  per»<jn 
making  such  confession  or  statement.  The 
changes  proposed  by  the  Conunlaeloners  are 
the  following; 

1.  Insert  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
line  9  of  the  first  page  the  phrase  "or  of  ihe 
District  of  Columbia". 

2.  Insert  before  the  word  "prior"  in  Une 
3  on  page  2  the  word  "Immediately" 

3  Insert  between  lines  6  and  0  on  page  2 
the  following  new  subsections 

"(c)  Each  arrested  person  shall,  t^fter  hl.s 
arrest  and  prior  to  his  being  Interrogated 
for  the  first  time  by  any  law-enforcement 
officer,  be  plainly  advised  by  the  officer  or 
officers  having  him  In  custody  of  his  right 
to  be  afforded  reasonable  opportunity  to 
communicate  with  counsel  or  with  a  relative 
or  friend,  and  shall  In  fact  be  afforded  such 
opportunity. 

"(d)  This  title  shall  be  construed  lu  the 
light  of  Its  limited  purpose  of  governing  the 
admissibility  of  certain  evidence  In  criminal 
trials  In  the  District  ol  Columbia.  Nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  modi- 
fying the  right  of  aui  arrested  person  to  be 
taken  before  a  committing  magistrate  with- 
out unnecessary  delay." 


If  title  I  of  the  bill  be  amended  as  set 
forth  above,  the  Commissioners  would  have 
no  objection  to  Its  enactment. 

TTTt-R    II 

Title  II  of  the  bin  Is  patterned  after  the 
formulation  recommended  by  the  American 
Law  Institute  as  the  te«t  of  Insanity  bls  a 
defense  In  criminal  cases,  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  te«t  of  criminal  responslblllty 
Thls  title  Is  intended  to  apply  to  criminal 
cases  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  replacing 
the  test  of  criminal  responsibility  stated  fi>r 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  US  court 
of  appeals  In  Durham  v  United  Stairs  (94 
US  App  D  C  228.  214  F  2d  862  (1954)1 
Tl.e  language  of  the  title  Is  Identical  with 
the  purview  of  bills  previously  Introduced 
AA  H  R  2619  in  the  88th  Congress.  H.R.  7052 
of  the  87th  Congress,  and  H  R.  1932  lu  Uie 
88th  Congress 

Title  II  changes  existing  law  in  a  number 
of  respects  The  language  of  the  title  pro- 
vides for  the  exclusion  of  soclopathlc  and 
psychopathic  personality,  or  apparently  any 
combination  of  these  two  types  of  person- 
ality, from  the  category  of  mental  lUnesses 
or  defects  which  exclude  responsibility  for 
crime.  The  title  places  on  the  defendant 
the  burden  of  proof  of  establishing  a  mental 
Illness  or  defect  excluding  buch  responsibil- 
ity. Instead  of  leaving  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  prosecutor  to  prove  a  lack  of  mental 
Illness  or  defect,  when  mental  Illness  be- 
comes an  Issue.  The  title  also  requires  that 
a  defendant  give  notice  at  the  time  of  his 
plea  or  within  15  days  thereafter,  of  his  In- 
tention to  rely  on  the  defense  of  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect,  or  else  be  precluded  from  hav- 
ing evidence  of  mental  disease  or  defect  In- 
troduced, unless  the  court  may  have  good 
cause  to  permit  the  Introduction  of  such  evi- 
dence at  a  later  time  The  title  requires 
a  notice  supported  by  prima  facie  evidence, 
or  substantial  reason  to  doubt  the  defend- 
ant's fitness  or  capacity  to  proceed,  or  sub- 
stantial reason  to  believe  that  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect  of  the  defendant  will  become 
an  Issue,  before  the  court  may  order  an 
examination  of  the  defendant  or  a  commit- 
ment for  such  examination  After  any  such 
examination,  the  Issue  must  then  be  resolved 
by  a  Judge  without  a  Jury.  Further,  the  title 
requires  that  when  a  defendant  is  acquitted 
on  the  ground  of  a  mental  disease  or  defect 
excluding  criminal  responsibility,  the  oourt 
shall  order  him  committed  to  a  hospital  for 
custody  and  care.  If  the  superintendent  of 
such  hospital  determines  that  such  person 
is  no  longer  suffering  from  such  mental  Ill- 
ness, the  superintendent  must  make  appli- 
cation to  the  court  for  the  discharge  or 
release  of  such  person,  and  the  court  must 
then  appoint  two  psychiatrists  to  examine 
the  person  and  report  to  the  court  with  re- 
spect to  his  mental  Illness.  In  any  case  In 
which  the  court  Is  not  satisfied  with  the  re- 
port of  the  psychiatrists  appointed  by  It, 
the  title  provides  that  the  court  may  order 
a  hearing  In  the  nature  of  a  civil  proceeding. 
In  which  the  burden  of  proof  will  be  on  the 
committed  person  to  prove  that  he  may 
safely  be  discharged  or  released. 

The  Conamlssloners  question  the  desirabil- 
ity of  changing  exlttlng  law  in  the  DlsUlct 
of  Columbia  with  respect  to  the  test  of  crim- 
inal responsibility,  as  set  forth  In  the  line  of 
cases  beginning  with  the  Durham  case  and 
ending  with  the  case  of  UcDonald  v  United 
States.  312  K  2d  847.  the  latter  decided  by 
the  US  court  of  appeals  for  the  District  of 
C^ilumbla  on  October  8,  1962.  The  Commis- 
sioners are  Informed  that  from  a  public 
health  point  of  view,  the  so-called  Durham 
rule  seems  to  be  working  very  well,  because 
any  person  acquitted  by  reason  of  his  plea 
of  insanity  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  alleged  crime,  or  any  person  determined 
to  be  Incapable  of  contributing  toward  his 
defense  because  of  mental  Illness  or  defect 
at  the  time  of  trial,  must  be  sent  to  a  mental 
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hospital  for  tre«tment.  and  continue  to  re- 
ceive treatment  for  his  mental  illness  or  de- 
fect. TTie  Commissioners  are  Informed  that 
while  the  treatment  oS  such  persons  has  not 
been  a  complete  success  In  every  case,  never- 
theless It  can  be  said  that  experience  Indi- 
cates that  there  Is  less  likelihood  of  recidi- 
vism on  the  part  of  such  persons  than  there 
IS  on  the  part  of  those  sent  to  prison. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  enactment  of 
title  II  would  have  the  effect  of  substituting 
a  new  test  of  criminal  responsibility  for  a 
test  that  has  been  hammered  out  In  court 
decisions  In  the  past  9  years,  and  possibly 
lead  to  a  new  series  of  court  decisions,  the 
Commissioners  believe  that  the  enactment  of 
this  title  will  operate  to  complicate  the  de- 
termination of  mental  Illness  or  defect  by 
preventing  evidence  of  soclopathlc  and  psy- 
chopathic personality  from  being  presented 
to  tie  Jury  In  a  determination  of  whether 
there  Is  mental  illness  or  defect.  Since  It  Is 
generally  accepted  In  this  Jurisdiction  that 
such  evidence  is  material  In  establishing 
whether  a  person  is  suffering  from  or  has 
had  a  mental  disease  or  defect,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  Informed  that  this  proposed  pro- 
vision of  law  will  in  many  cases  operate  to 
prevent  the  commitment  of  persons  needing 
treatment  for  mental  disease  or  defect.  Fur- 
ther, the  Commissioners  believe  that  the  title 
will  operate  to  complicate  the  release  of  ap- 
parently recovered  persons  by  introducing 
a  process  that  could  be  very  ccxtly  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  requiring  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  psychiatrists  to  advise  the  court 
In  every  case  in  which  the  superintendent 
of  a  hospital  has  determined  that  the  patient 
has  recovered  and  should  be  released. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Commission- 
ers recommend  against  the  enactment  of 
title  II  of  the  bill.  They  note,  incidentally, 
that  their  position  with  respect  to  this  title 
of  the  bill  Is  substantially  in  accord  with 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  as 
set  forth  in  the  May  16,  1963,  letter  of  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

TITLE    ni 

Title  III  is  virtually  identical  with  the 
purview  of  bills  previously  introduced  In  the 
Congress  as  HH.  12851  of  the  87th  Congress 
and  H.R.  1929  of  the  88th  Congress.  The 
language  of  the  first  of  the  two  sections  of 
the  title  (sec.  301)  is  virtually  IdenUcal  with 
that  of  the  so-called  Uniform  Arrest  Act. 
The  purpose  of  the  section  is  to  permit  an 
officer  or  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  to  detain,  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
6  hours,  any  person  found  abroad  whom  such 
officer  or  member  has  reasonable  ground  to 
suspect  Is  committing,  has  committed,  or  is 
about  to  commit  a  crime,  who.  upon  demand 
of  him  of  his  name,  address,  business  abroad 
and  whither  he  Is  going,  falls  to  Identify 
himself  or  explain  his  actions  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  OfBcer  or  member.  Under  the 
provUlons  of  the  bill,  such  detention  Is  not 
an  arrest  and  shall  not  be  reported  as  an 
arrest  In  any  official  r^-^Drd. 

Section  302  amends  section  401  of  the 
Revl.sed  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  relat- 
ing to  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  (see.  4-144, 
DC  Code),  to  provide  for  the  detention  of 
certain  material  witnesses  prior  to  their  pre- 
sentment before  a  Judge  or  commissioner  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  they 
may  be  required  to  post  bond  or  deposit 
collateral  to  secure  their  appearance  when 
needed.  Suitable  accommodations  for  the 
witness  so  detained,  and  for  the  witness  who 
Is  unable  to  furnish  security  for  his  appear- 
ance, are  authorised. 

On  March  9,  1961.  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed  Charles  A.  HcH-sky,  Esq.,  Roger  Robto, 
Esq,  and  WUllam  B.  Bryant,  Esq. — three 
distinguished  members  of  the  bar  of  the 
District  of  Columbia — as  a  committee  "to  in- 
quire into  the  policy  and  practices  of  the 


police  department  that  lead  to  arrests  for 
'investigation'  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Commissioners  in  respect  there- 
to." In  Its  report  and  recommendations  to 
the  Commissioners,  submitted  In  July  1962. 
the  committee  concluded  "that  arrests  for 
Investigation,  as  presently  practiced  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  are  not  sanctioned  by 
any  District  statute,  and  are  in  violation  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  persons  thus 
arrested."  The  report  of  the  committee  Is  an 
exhaustive  and  excellent  study  of  the  process 
of  police  arrests  for  investigation,  and  Its 
conclusion  that  arrests  for  investigation  are 
Ulegal  is  amply  supported  by  authority. 

The  CommlssionerB  are  in  accord  with  the 
conclusion  contained  in  the  report  of  this 
committee  and  are  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  enactment  of  section  301.  The  Com- 
missioners are  of  the  opinion  that  "arrests 
for  investigation"  are  unconstitutional  in 
that  such  arrests  sanction  the  search  and 
seizure  of  any  person  thus  detained  without 
the  requirement  of  "probable  cause"  as  a 
basis  therefor.  The  Commissioners  are  of 
the  further  opinion  that  the  enactment  into 
substantive  law  of  this  section  of  the  bill 
win  not  operate  to  cure  the  constitutional 
objections  to  arrests  for  investigation,  and 
that  the  proviso,  set  out  In  subsection  (c) 
0*  such  section,  that  the  detention  will  not 
be  labelled  an  arrest,  will  not  make  such 
physical  restraint  on  an  Individual's  liberty 
any  less  unconstitutional.  The  CommlB- 
sioners  note.  Incidentally,  that  the  commit- 
tee mentioned  In  the  preceding  paragraph 
Included  In  Its  report,  at  pages  72  through 
76,  a  discussion  of  certain  court  decisions 
interpreting  provisions  of  Delaware  and 
Rhode  Island  law  virtually  identical  with 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section  301 
oX  HJl.  7525.  In  Delaware  the  sufweme  court 
said  In  De  Salvator  v.  State,  163  A.  2d  244 
(lJ>eO),that— 

"We  can  find  nothing  In  1 1  Delaware  Code, 
section  1903  [apparently  similar,  except  for 
the  period  of  detention,  to  subsecs.  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  of  sec.  301]  which  Infringes  on 
the  rights  of  a  citizen  to  be  free  from  deten- 
tion except,  as  appellant  says,  'for  probable 
cause.'  Indeed,  we  think  appellant's  attempt 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  an  admittedly 
Talld  detention  up>on  "reasonable  ground  to 
believe'  and  the  requirement  of  section  1902 
o(f  'reasonable  ground  to  suspect'  Is  a  se- 
mantic quibble.  We  point  out  that  in  Wilson 
▼.  State,  In  referring  to  the  arrest  of  the  de- 
fendant, we  said,  'Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  arrest  was  legal,  that  is.  upon  rea- 
sonable suspicion  of  felony.'  (Citing  case.) 
In  this  context,  the  words  "suspect'  and  'be- 
lieve' are  equivalents."  (Bracketed  language 
added.) 

A  somewhat  similar  result  was  reached  in 
the  Rhode  Island  case  of  Kavanoffh  ▼. 
Stenhous,  174  A.  2d  560  ( 1961 ) ,  In  which  the 
Supreme  Court,  after  quoting  with  approval 
De  Salvatore  v.  State  of  Delavcare.  supra, 
made  the  following  statement: 

"The  plaintiff,  however,  contends  that 
since  the  pertinent  language  is  '•  •  •  whom 
he  has  reason  to  suspect  Is  committing,  has 
committed  or  is  about  to  commit  a 
crime  •  •  ••  the  test  could  only  be  subjec- 
tive, since  It  represents  nothing  more  than 
a  mere  suspicion  entertained  by  the  officer. 
This  contention  misconceives  the  purport  of 
'reason  to  suspect'  as  It  appears  In  the  con- 
text. These  words  are  connotatlve  with 
grounds  for  belief  as  distinguished  from  mere 
suspicion.  It  Is  for  the  Jury  |ln  an  action 
for  false  arrest]  to  determine  from  all  of  the 
evidence  whether  In  the  circumstances  the 
detaining  officer  was  warranted  In  concluding 
that  reasonable  grounds  did  exist.  His  con- 
clusion must  find  Justification  In  the  minds 
of  the  Jury."  (Bracketed  language  supplied.) 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  two  of  the 
three  States  which  have  adopted  the  so- 
called  Uniform  Arrest  Act.  from  which  sub- 
sections (a),  (b)  and  (c)   of  section  301  are 


derived,  the  highest  courts  of  those  States 
have  held  that  the  phrase  "reasonable  ground 
to  suspect"  (in  Delaware)  and  "reason  to 
suspect"  (in  Rhode  Island)  are  tantamount 
to  "reasonable  ground  to  believe",  that  is, 
probable  cause.  Assximing  this  to  be  so. 
the  Commissioners  are  of  the  view  that  the 
so-called  Uniform  Arrest  Act  is  unnecessary. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Metropolitan 
Police  already  possess  the  power  to  make  ar- 
rests on  the  basis  of  probable  cause.  How- 
ever, if  the  phrase  "reasonable  ground  to 
suspect"  connotes  sonnething  less  than  prob- 
able cause,  and  Is  Intended  to  authorize  "ar- 
rests for  Investigation",  then  the  Commis- 
sioners are  of  the  view  that  the  provisions 
of  section  301  do  not  conform  vrtth  the  re- 
quirements of  the  fourth  amendment. 

As  reasons  In  support  of  their  belief  that 
arrests  for  "investigation"  and  the  detentions 
authorized  by  section  301,  are  unconstitu- 
tional, the  Commissioners  adopt.  In  part,  the 
following  considerations  advanced  by  its 
Committee  on  Police  Arrests  for  Investiga- 
tion: 

1.  Such  arrests  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  In  that  there  Is  not  a  re- 
quirement of  "probable  cause"  and  that  they 
permit  the  police  to  subjectively  determine 
whom  to  detain,  and  for  how  long  and  under 
what  circumstances,  without  the  participa- 
tion of  a  Judicial  oflacer  at  any  stage. 

2.  Such  arrests  deny  to  the  person  so  de- 
tained the  opportunity  to  secure  his  liberty 
by  seeking  ball  or  by  posting  collateral. 

3.  Such  arrests  may  permit  the  person  so 
detained  to  be  held  Incommunicado  and  thus. 
In  effect,  denied  the  right  of  habeas  corpus! 

4.  Such  arrests  deprive  the  person  so  de- 
tained of  the  right  to  have  the  assistance 
of  counsel. 

5.  Such  arrests  tend  to  Impair  the  right  of 
the  person,  under  the  fifth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  not  to  be  compelled  In  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself. 

With  respect  to  section  302  of  the  bill,  the 
Commlslsoners  recognize  the  desirability  and 
practical  necessity  of  securing  the  appear- 
ance of  material  witnesses,  under  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  outlined  In  such  sec- 
tion. However,  the  Commissioners  are  again 
opposed  In  principle  to  any  provision  which 
would  authorize  the  detention  of  any  person 
as  a  prospective  material  witness  for  a  maxi- 
mum period  of  6  hours  without  presentment 
before  a  Judicial  officer.  The  Commissioners 
are  of  the  view  that  such  persons  should  be 
subjected  to  even  less  restraint  on  their 
physical  liberty  and  freedom  than  those 
formally  charged  with  crime,  and  that  they 
should  in  all  cases,  be  permitted  to  appear 
immediately  at  the  beginning  of  their  de- 
tention before  a  Judge  or  commissioner  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  they  are 
in  fact  necessary  and  material  witnesses  and. 
If  necessary  to  secure  their  appearance  at 
trial,  an  opportunity  to  post  bond  or  deposit 
collateral. 

However,  the  Commissioners  prefer  that 
the  Congress  consider,  as  a  replacement  for 
section  302  of  H.R.  7525,  their  draft  bill  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  on  March  12.  1963, 
and  Introduced  as  S.  1148.  a  bUl  "to  amend 
the  law  relating  to  material  and  necessary 
witnesses  to  crimes  committed  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia."  if  such  bill  be  amended 
in  accordance  with  certain  of  the  sugges- 
tions proposed  In  a  letter  dated  March  11, 
1963.  addressed  to  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  by  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. As  so  amended,  S.  1148  would  provide 
that  secUon  401  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  Whenever  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe 
that  any  person  is  a  material  and  necessary 
witness  to  the  commission  of  any  crime  or 
attempt  to  commit  any  crime  punishable  by 
imprisonment   for   one    year    or    more,    and 
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there  Is  a  r«»aoDable  probability  that  such 
person  wUl  not  b«  AvaUable  to  tesUf  y  at  the 
trial  of  the  peraoa  ebargad  with  such  offense. 
such  person  chargsd  with  such  offense,  such 
person  so  believed  to  be  a  materUl  and  neces- 
sary witness  shall  be  taken  by  a  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  torce.  or  by  a  Fed- 
eral law  enforoenhsnt  ofBcer.  without  unnec- 
essary delay,  before  a  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia or  a  judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Oesslons  or  a  United  States 
commissioner.  Sucb  Judge  or  commission- 
er shall  afford  sucb  person  a  hearing  and 
shall,  prior  to  coounancing  the  hearing,  ad- 
vise such  person  that  be  Is  entitled  to  be 
represented  by  counsel.  Such  Judge  or  com- 
missioner may,  after  a  bearing  Is  afforded 
to  such  person  and  sucb  Judge  or  conunis- 
sloner  Is  satisfied  by  testimony  given  under 
oath  that  such  person  is  a  material  and  nec- 
essary witness  and  that  there  Is  reasonable 
probabUlty  that  such  person  wUl  not  be 
available  at  the  trial  as  provided  In  this 
subsection,  require  such  witness  to  post 
bond  or  collateral  as  security  that  he  will 
appear  and  testify  at  such  trial  or.  upon  hU 
failure  to  poet  sath  bond  or  collateral  after 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so.  to  order 
his  further  detention  until  such  time  as  he 
i^pears  and  gives  testimony  in  such  crim- 
inal case  or  until  such  criminal  case  has 
been  finally  dlspoecd  of  otherwise  The  de- 
tention, as  herein  provided,  of  any  such 
witness  shall  not  constitute  an  arrest  with- 
in the  meaning  of  that  term  as  used  In  any 
other  law  or  In  any  rule  or  regulation.  No 
statement  made  by  sucb  witness  in  the 
course  of  his  detention  as  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  be  used  In  a  prosecution 
against  him  for  the  commission  of  any  crime 

"(b)  A  person  detained  as  a  material  and 
necessary  wltneea  pursuant  to  this  section. 
shall  for  the  period  beginning  with  hU  de- 
tention and  until  be  is  discharged  from  de- 
tenUon  be  entitled  to  be  paid  amounts 
equivalent  to  the  amotmts  payable  to  wit- 
nesses testifying  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 

'•(c)  Whenever  a  i»erson  la  ordered  de- 
tained by  a  Jxidge  or  commissioner,  such 
Judge  or  commlasloner  shall  order  the  depo- 
sition of  such  person  taken  as  soon  as  It  Is 
feasible  to  do  so.  After  such  deposition  Is 
taken,  the  Judge  or  commissioner  may  order 
the  release  from  detention  of  such  person. 
Such  person  shall  IM  released  from  detention 
If  It  appears  to  any  such  Judge  or  commis- 
sioner that  the  person  bas  been  detained  for 
an  unreasonable  leimtb  of  time.  Such  Judge 
or  commlasloner  may  at  any  time  modify 
the  requirement  as  to  ball. 

"(d)  The  Board  of  Commissioners  shall 
provide  suitable  aeconunodatlons  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  detention 
of  persons  who  are  unable  to  furnish  secu- 
rity for  their  appearance  as  witnesses,  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (a).  Such  accommo- 
dations shall  be  separate  and  apart  from 
quarters  used  for  tbe  confinement  of  persons 
charged  with  crime.  The  said  Commissioners 
may.  In  their  discretion,  enter  Into  agree- 
menu  with  any  Federal  agency.  Including 
the  United  States  courts,  for  the  use  of  suit- 
able space  In  a  building  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  sucb  affsncy,  and  such  agency  is 
hereby  authorised  to  allow  the  use  of  such 
space  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  ac- 
commodations required  by  this  subsection. 
In  carrying  out  tbe  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
said  CommissiODsrs  may  utilise  any  appro- 
priate space  in  any  building  which  Is  owned 
privately  or  whleb  Is  owned  or  leased  by  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
the  case  of  any  witness  detained  by  an 
OfBcer  other  than  an  offlcer  or  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Polioe  force,  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  reimbursed  for  the  accom- 
modations fumiahed  such  witness  at  rates 
to    be   determined   by   the   Commissioners 


"te)  Appropriations  to  carry  out  tlie  pur- 
poses of  this  section  are  hereby  authorized  " 

In  the  belief  that  the  above  language  will 
better  protect  the  rights  of  persons  detained 
as  material  and  necessAry  witnesses,  the 
Comnilasloners  strongly  recommend  that  It 
be  used  Instead  of  the  present  timendatury 
language  contained  In  section  302  of  H  R. 
7525 

TITLE    IV 

Title  IV  has  the  effect  of  including  the 
crime  of  robbery  among  the  crimes  con- 
tained In  the  definition  of  crime  of  vio- 
lence '  set  forth  In  the  first  section  of  the 
act  approved  July  8.  1932  (sec  23-3201  DC 
Code.  1961  ed  I  The  Commissioners  favor 
the  enactment  of  this  title  of  the  bill 

TTTt.*    v 

Section  501  changes  the  penalty  for  rape 
from  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  30 
years,  unless  the  Jury  shall  recommend  the 
death  penalty,  to  the  same  penalty  that  has 
been  provided  by  the  act  approved  March 
22.  1962  (Public  Law  87-423.  76  SUt.  46) 
upon  conviction  of  the  offense  of  murder  In 
the  first  degree;  that  Is,  death  by  electro- 
cution unless  the  Jury  by  unanimous  vote 
recommends  life  Imprisonment;  or  If  the 
Jury,  having  determined  by  unanimous  vote 
the  guilt  of  the  defendant  as  charged.  Is 
unable  to  agree  as  to  punishment  It  shall 
Inform  the  coiirt  and  the  court  shall  there- 
upon have  Jurisdiction  to  Impose  and  shall 
Impose  either  a  sentence  of  death  by  electro- 
cution or   life   Imprisonment 

The  Commissioners  are  lnf(.)rnie<l  that  for 
at  least  15  years  no  Jury  In  a  rape  case  has 
reconimended  the  death  penalty  This  Is 
perhaps  due  to  a  recognition  by  th(jse  persons 
who  have  served  as  Jurors  In  rape  cases  that 
this  offense  may  Involve  factors  tending  to 
mitigate  the  criminality  of  the  act,  such  as 
enticement  of  the  offender  by  the  female, 
or  a  prior  relationship  between  the  offender 
and  his  victim  which  has  led  him  to  believe 
his  act  would  not  be  against  her  will  In 
view  of  this  possibility,  the  Commissioners 
believe  It  undesirable  that  the  penalty  for 
the  offense  of  rape  be  made  Identical  with 
that  for  the  offense  of  murder  In  the  first 
degree,  and  they  prefer  the  retention  of  the 
present  penalty  (Imprisonment  for  a  maxi- 
mum terra  of  30  years  unless  the  Jury  recom- 
mends the  death  penalty  t  In  order  to  allow 
juries  and  the  courts  latitude  to  deal  both 
with  those  rape  cases  In  which  there  are 
mitigating  factors,  and  those  Involving  vio- 
lence, threats,  or  serious  physical  Injury 

SecUon  502  of  H.R  7525  has  Vhe  effect 
of  establishing  a  mandaU)ry  minimum  sen- 
tence of  not  less  than  2  years'  Imprisonment 
upon  conviction  of  the  offense  of  assault 
with  Intent  to  kill  or  to  commit  rape,  or  to 
commit  robbery,  or  mingling  poison  with 
food,  drink,  or  medicine  with  intent  to  kill. 
or  willfully  poisoning  any  well,  spring,  or 
cistern  of  water  For  the  reason  set  f^rth 
below  concerning  the  efficacy  of  mandatory 
minimum  sentences,  the  Comnilsslor.prs 
question  this  section  of  the  bill 

Section  503  amends  section  823  of  the  act 
approved  March  3.  1901  (31  Stat  1323.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  sec  22  1801 1.  now 
captioned  Housebreaking,"  to  define  the 
offense  of  burglary  '  and  Xaj  further  define 
such  offense  as  either  'first  degree'  or  "sec- 
ond degree.  "  depending  on  whether  the 
offense  occurs  In  an  occupied  place  of 
residence,  and  should  any  such  resident  be 
in  occupancy  at  such  time  the  offense  is  that 
of  burglary  in  the  first  degree  Any  other 
breaking  and  entering,  or  entering  without 
breaking,  of  the  various  specified  premises 
Is  defined  as  burglary  In  the  second  degree 
The  Conxmlssloners  favor  the  enactment 
of  this  section  of  the  bill  The  Com- 
missioners note.  Incidentally,  that  tlie  pen- 
alty for  burglary  In  the  first  degree  is  im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  20  years  nor 
more  than  life,  as  compared  with  the  present 


penalty  for  housebreaking  of  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  16  years.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  Commissioners  desire  to  emphasize 
that  they  do  not  believe  that  Increasing  the 
period  of  Imprisonment  upon  the  conviction 
of  an  offense  operates  In  any  manner  to  serve 
as  a  deterrent  to  the  commission  of  such 
offense.  They  are  of  the  view  that  a  longer 
perkxl  of  Imprisonment  merely  has  the  priig- 
matlc  effect  of  removing  the  criminal  from 
.society  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  but  they 
feel  the  prospect  of  such  longer  period  of 
incarceration  d<jcs  not  deter  the  criminal 
from  committing  the  crime.  However,  not- 
withstanding the  foregoing  comment  con- 
cerning the  efficacy  of  more  severe  sentences, 
the  Commissioners  do  not  object  to  the  en- 
actment of  section  503  They  do,  however. 
ciue.stlon  so  much  thereof  as  establishes 
mandatory  minimum  sentences,  for  the  rea- 
son set  forth  below 

Section  504  amends  section  810  of  the  act 
of  March  3.  1901.  defining  the  offense  of  rob- 
bery, so  as  to  provide  a  mandatory  minimum 
sentence  of  not  less  than  6  years  In  place  of 
the  present  mandatory  minimum  sentence 
of  not  less  than  6  months  Again  for  the 
reason  set  forth  below  concerning  the  efficacy 
of  mandatory  minimum  sentences,  the  Com- 
missioners question  this  section  of  the  bill. 
Section  505  of  the  bill  generally  relates 
to  bribing  or  offering  to  bribe  persons  par- 
ticipating in  athletic  contests,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance or  agreement  to  accept  such  bribes 
by  such  persons  This  section  of  the  bill 
falls  to  take  Into  consideration  provisions 
In  existing  law  (act  approved  July  11.  1947; 
61  Stat.  313;  sec  22-1513.  DC  Code.  1961 
edition)  having  a  somewhat  slmllBu-  effect, 
and  providing  for  a  penalty  upon  conviction 
of  Imprisonment  for  not  less  than  1  year  nor 
more  than  5  years  and  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000.  as  compared  with  the  penalty 
set  for  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  606  of 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  1  year  nor 
more  than  10  years,  and  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  W.OOO  nor  more  than  $10,000.  Inas- 
much as  section  505  appears  to  add  nothing 
to  existing  law  except  liosofar  as  penalties  are 
concerned,  and  Inasmuch  as  the  Commis- 
sioners are  Informed  that  there  appears  to 
be  no  need  for  a  change  In  existing  law.  the 
Commissioners  see  no  need  for  section  506 
of  the  bin.  However,  should  the  Congress 
determine  that  there  Is  a  need  for  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  the  section  should  be 
changed  so  as  to  provide  for  the  repeal  of  the 
act  approved  July   11.  1947.  supra. 

Section  506  makes  It  mandatory  (rather 
than  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  as  under 
existing  law)  that  when  any  person  com- 
mits a  crime  of  violence  when  armed  with 
or  having  readily  available  any  pistol  or 
other  firearm,  he  shall.  In  addition  to  the 
punishment  provided  for  the  crime,  also  be 
punished  by  the  penalties  prescrlt>ed  In  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  July  8.  1933  (sec  22  3202. 
DC  Code  1961  edition)  Further,  section 
506  adds  to  such  section  2  language  pro- 
hibiting the  court  from  suspending  sentence 
up.jn  conviction  of  a  crime  of  violence  when 
armed  with  or  having  readily  available  any 
pistol  or  other  firearm,  or  from  giving  the 
defendant  a  probationary  sentence  The 
Commissioners  question  the  desirability  of 
removing  from  the  Judges  the  discretion  they 
have  under  existing  law 

.Section  507  of  title  V  of  the  bill,  amending 
sei  thm  872  of  the  act  approved  March  3.  1901 
(DC  Ctxle  sec  22  2CHn  I .  Is  Identical  with 
the  purview  of  H  R  5989  of  the  88th  Con- 
gre.s.s.  except  for  certain  additions  on  which 
the  Commissioners  will  comment  In  the  next 
paragraph  The  provision  of  existing  law 
amended  by  section  507  reads  as  follows: 

Whoever  sells,  or  offers  to  sell,  or  give 
away,  In  the  District,  or  has  In  his  possession 
with  Intent  to  sell  or  give  away  or  to  exhibit 
to  another,  any  obscene,  lewd,  or  Indecent 
iHxk.  pamphlet,  drawing,  engraving,  pic- 
ture    photograph.    Instrument,    or   article   of 
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indecent  or  Immoral  use,  or  advertises  the 
same  for  sale,  or  writes  or  prints  any  letter, 
circular,  handbill,  book,  pamphlet,  or  notice 
of  any  kind  stating  by  what  twawf  any  at 
such  articles  may  be  obtained,  or  advertlaes 
any  drug,  nostrum,  or  instrument  Intended 
to  produce  abortion,  or  gives  or  participates 
In.  or  by  bill,  poster,  or  otherwise  advertiaec, 
any  public  ezbibltlon,  show,  performance,  or 
play  containing  obscene.  Indecent,  or  lascivi- 
ous language,  postures,  or  suggestions,  or 
otherwise  offending  public  decency,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both." 

The  foregoing  provision  of  law  does  not. 
however,  take  into  account  certain  relatively 
modern  means  of  publication  or  communi- 
cation, nor  does  It  affect  persons  engaged  in 
the  production  of  indecent  publications. 

Sectioo  607  has  for  Its  purpose  tbe  ex- 
pansion of  existing  law  relating  to  indecent 
publications  so  as  to  make  It  applicable  to 
publishing  find  communicating  techniques 
developed  since  the  enactment  of  the  1901 
act;  to  extend  Its  provisions  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  production  or  dissemination  of 
obscene  niaterlals;  to  authorise  temporary 
restraining  orders,  preliminary  injunctions, 
and  permanent  injunctions  affecting  the  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  sale  of  obscene  ma- 
terials; and  to  provide  for  the  forfeiture  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  personal  property 
n\ade  subject  to  any  such  permanent  In- 
junction. The  Commissioners  note,  Ind- 
dentally,  that  the  language  of  section  507 
departs  from  the  language  of  H.R.  6989  by 
providing.  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  the 
proposed  new  section  873,  for  certain  manda- 
tory minimum  sentences,  involving  fines  of 
not  less  than  $200  or  Imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  3  months  for  violations  of  sec- 
tion 873,  as  amended  by  the  bill.  For  the 
reasons  they  have  set  forth  at  greater  length 
below,  the  Commissioners  have  some  doubt 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  mandatory  mini- 
mum penalty. 

The  Commissioners  also  object  to  that  pro- 
vision  contained    in  subsection    (c)    ot   the 
amended  section  873  which  requires  the  U.8. 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Colimibia  and  the 
Corporation  Counsel  of  tbe  District  oC  Oolimi- 
bla  to  Join  In  an  action  to  petition  the  UJB. 
district  court  for  the  temporary  restraining 
order  authorized  by  surt*  subsection.    At  the 
very   least,   the  language  of  the  subsection 
should  be  couched  In  the  disjunctive  so  as  to 
authorize   either   the   U.S.   attorney  at  the 
Corporation  Counsel,  but  not  both,  aetlng  In 
concert,  to  file  a  petition  for  such  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order.     In  point  at  fiMTt, 
the  Oommlssloners  fall  to  see  the  need  for 
Including   the   Corporation   Counsel   in  the 
lang\iage  oT  the  revised  section  873.    Prosecu- 
tions for  the  violation  of  this  provision  at 
law   would  be  the  function  of  the  UB.  at- 
torney for   the   District   of   Columbia.     The 
Commissioners   strongly    believe    that   every 
a&peot  of  the  problem,   Including  not  only 
prosecution  but  also  the  securing  o*  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order,  a  preliminary  In- 
junction, and  a  permanent  Injunction,  all  as 
authorised  by  the  proposed  new  section  873. 
should  he  solely  the  responslbUlty  ot  the  U-3. 
attorney,  without  participation  by  the  Corpo- 
ration Counsel  at  any  point  in  the  process. 
The    Commissioners    are    aware   that   the 
proposed  legislation  Is  concerned  with  an  area 
in  which  one  must  be  mindful  erf  the  protec- 
tions   guaranteed    by   the   first   amendment. 
The    Commissioners    accordingly    requested 
the  Office  oC  the  Corporation  Counsel  to  re- 
view the  propoeed  legislation  In  this  light.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Depctrtment  at  Justice 
and  other  Interested  agencies.     As  a  result 
of  that  further  study  the  Oommlsslooers  be- 
lieve that  there  may  be  constltutiansl  ob- 
jections to  those  provisions  of  seotton  107 
which  relate  to  an  ex  parte  proceeding  In  eiao- 
nectlon  with  the  issttanoe  of  a  temporary  re- 
straining order,  and  whl<^  provide  for  the 


forfeiture  at  Y>rapertj  other  than  the  obscene 
and  Indecent  material  Itself.  Accordingly, 
the  Commissioners  recommend  that  subsec- 
tions (b)  tlirough  (h)  <rf  the  amended  sec- 
tion 872.  as  set  fCMth  In  section  607,  be 
changed  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Whoever  In  the  District  produces,  or 
participates  In  the  production  of,  any  ob- 
scene, lewd,  or  Indecent  book,  pamphlet, 
drawing,  engraving,  picture,  photograph,  in- 
strument, magazine,  story,  paper,  writing. 
card,  print,  motion  picture  film.  Image,  cast, 
slide,  figure,  statue,  phonograph  record,  wire, 
tape,  or  other  sound  recording,  or  other  pres- 
entation or  article  of  Indecent  or  Immoral 
use,  with  knowledge  that  the  same  is  to  be 
sold,  given  away,  or  exhibited  to  another, 
■hall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 
"(c)  The  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  authorized  to  apply 
to  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  preliminary  In- 
junction and  a  permanent  Injunction  to  re- 
strain the  sale.  gift.  exhlblUon.  distribution, 
production,  disposition  or  removal  of  any 
obscene,  lewd  or  Indecent  matter  described 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  A  hearing 
on  the  preliminary  injunction  shall  be  had 
not  more  than  five  days,  excluding  Sundays 
and  holidays,  after  service  upon  the  defend- 
ant of  a  copy  of  such  application.  After 
such  hearing  the  said  court  may  issue  a 
preliminary  injunction  which  shall  remain 
In  effect  untU  final  determination  of  the 
application  for  the  permanent  injunction. 
but  in  no  case  for  more  than  thirty  calendar 
days  from  Issuance  of  the  preliminary  In- 
junction. 

"(d)  If.  after  a  trial  of  the  Issues,  the 
court  shall  order  a  permanent  Injunction, 
such  injuncUon  shall  Include  a  provision  for 
the  Inunedlate  selzvue  and  destruction  of 
the  obscene,  lewd  or  indecent  matter,  and 
forbidding  Its  reproduction  or  duplication, 
"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  proceeding  tmder 
subsection  (c)  or  (d)  of  this  section.  It  shall 
not  be  necessary  for  the  United  States  At- 
torney to  allege  or  prove  that  an  adequate 
remedy  at  law  does  not  exist  or  that  sub- 
stantial and  irreparable  damage  would  result 
from  the  violations  alleged. 

"(f)  Proceedings  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  governed  by  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  except  as  they  may  be  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  and  purpose 
of  this  section." 

If  section  607  be  amended  in  the  manner 
suggested  by  the  Commissioners,  they  would 
have  no  objection  to  it.  However,  shotild 
the  section  not  be  so  amended,  the  Com- 
missioners recommend  against  Its  enact- 
ment. 

Section  608  amends  existing  law  (act  of 
March  3,  1905;  sec.  32-3106.  D.C.  Code,  1961 
edition)  making  it  an  offense  to  place  ex- 
plosives or  cause  them  to  be  placed  at  cer- 
tain specified  locations,  with  the  Intent  to 
cause  damage,  so  as  to  provide  a  manda- 
tory minimum  sentence  of  not  less  than  5 
years'  imprisonment  upon  conviction  of  the 
offense.  Again  the  Commissioners  question 
the  efficacy  of  mandatory  minimum  penal- 
ties for  the  reason  set  forth  below. 

Section  609  provides  it  shall  be  an  offense 
to  make  a  false  or  fictitious  report  to  the 
Metropolitan  Police  department  of  the  com- 
mission of  any  criminal  offense,  knowing 
such  report  to  be  false  or  fictitious,  or  to 
communicate  or  cause  to  be  communicated 
to  such  department  any  false  Information 
concerning  the  commission  of  any  criminal 
offense  ■within  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
concerning  any  other  matter  or  occurrence 
of  which  such  department  is  required  to  re- 
ceive reports  or  conduct  an  investigation, 
knowing  such  Information  to  be  false.  This 
section  is  substantially  similar  to  section  6 
of  article  19  of  the  Police  Regulations  of  the 
DIstrlet  of  Columbia  except  for  the  penalty 
to  be  imposed   for  the   commission  of  any 


such  offense.  The  existing  police  regulation, 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  many  years,  pro- 
vides for  the  penalty  of  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$300  or  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  10  days. 
Section  609  provides  for  a  penalty  of  a  fine 
not  exceeding  $100  or  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  6  months,  or  both.  The  Com- 
missioners consider  the  proposed  change  in 
existing  law  both  unnecessary  and  unde- 
sirable. They  believe  that  increasing  the 
penalty  for  this  t3rpe  of  offense  is  unneces- 
sary, In  that  the  present  penalty  Imposed 
under  the  authority  of  section  5  of  article 
19  of  the  Police  Regulations  Is  considered 
adequate  to  deal  with  this  type  of  offense, 
generally  relatively  minor  in  nature.  The 
Commissioners  consider  the  proposed  change 
in  penalty  undesirable  in  that  It  has  the 
effect  of  permitting  persons  accused  of 
making  false  reports  to  demand  trial  by  Jury 
for  what  all  too  often  Is  an  offense  of  rela- 
tively little  significance,  such  as  reporting 
a  robbery  to  cover  a  gambling  loss,  or  report- 
ing that  an  assault  was  by  an  "unknown" 
person,  in  order  to  shield  another  member  of 
the  reporter's  family,  or  a  friend.  The  Com- 
missioners believe  that  in  cases  of  this  kind. 
It  Is  undesirable  that  the  time  of  the  courts 
be  taken  up  In  conducting  Jury  trials  when- 
ever demanded  by  accused  persons.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Commissioners  recommend  against 
the  enactment  of  section  509. 

Miscellaneous  comments 
In  the  event  the  Congress  should  enact 
H.R.  7525  despite  the  objections  and  de- 
ficiencies discussed  above,  the  Conmilssloners 
desire  to  point  out  that  the  bill  in  their  view 
Is  also  deficient  in  that  it  fails  to  contain  a 
separability  provision,  a  provision  fca:  an  ef- 
fective date,  and  a  provision  coordinating  the 
proposed  act  with  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5 
of  1952.  To  correct  these  deficiencies,  the 
Commissioners  suggest  that  there  be  added 
at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following  new 
title : 

"TTTLX    VI 

"Sxc.  601.  If  any  part  of  this  Act  is  declared 
imconstttuUonal.  or  the  applicability  thereof 
to  any  person  or  circumstances  is  held  in- 
valid, the  appUcabUlty  of  such  part  to  other 
persons  and  clrciunstances  and  the  consti- 
tutionality or  validity  of  every  other  part  of 
the  Act  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"Sac.  602.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authc»-lty  vested  in 
the  Board  of  CommisslonerB  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  6  of 
1952  (66  Stat.  824) .  The  performance  of  any 
function  vested  by  this  Act  in  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  or  in  any  office  or  agency  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  or  control  of  said  Board 
of  Commissioners  may  be  delegated  by  said 
Board  of  Conunissloners  In  accordance  with 
section  3  of  such  plan. 

"Sec.  603.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month  which 
follows  Its  approval  by  more  than  ten  days." 

Tfee  Commissioners  note  that  throughout 
the  bill  the  Intention  appears  to  be  to  In- 
crease the  penalty  presently  provided  for  cer- 
tain offenses,  and  In  several  Instances  to 
establish  a  mandatory  minimum  penalty. 
The  Commissioners  have  considerable  ques- 
tion concerning  the  effectiveness  of  a  manda- 
tory minimum  penalty.  They  are  of  the  view 
that  any  such  penalty  may  In  Its  effect  be 
self-defeating,  in  that  If  the  mandatory 
minimum  penalty  Is  considered  excessive  by 
a  jury,  it  may  tend  to  acquit  the  defendant 
rather  than  subject  him  to  what  the  jury 
may  consider  an  excessively  high  mandatory 
minimum  penalty.  The  Commissioners  are 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  some  effort  Is 
made  to  keep  from  the  Jury  the  knowledge 
of  the  penalty  to  which  a  defendant  may  be 
subject,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  knowl- 
edge is  Irrelevant  to  the  question  <rf  whether 
the  defendant  did  or  did  not  commit  the 
offense  with  which  he  Is  charged.  However, 
the  Commissioners  recognize  that  sooner  or 
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UUr  tbe  Juron  la  •ttwodancc  at  court  ac- 
quire kxiowladg*  «onfl«ming  the  maximum 
and  nunUnum  pciuUUss  for  the  more  com- 
mon offenae*.  aiul  mrrj  W^  knowledge  with 
them  into  the  Jury  room  «t  the  time  they 
begin  their  conakl«r»Uon  of  a  case  In  view 
or  this,  the  Commlaslonen  queeUon  whether 
a  mandatory  mlnlmuxn  penalty,  or  an  In- 
creoae  In  an  exUtlng  mandatory  mlntmLiin 
p  naity.  will  op«i«t«  In  auch  manner  as  to 
a.rect  materially  the  crime  situation  in  the 
District  of  Columbl*. 

Waltbi  N  Tout  nek. 
Prenident,  Bomrd  of  Commissioners    Dw- 
t  net  of  Columbia. 

U.S.  DsrasTMKNT  OF  Justice, 
Washington,  DC  .  July  25.  196 J 
Hon  Kkkmit  Oosoom. 
Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DoAO.  Ub.  Ooboon:  Thla  la  In  response  to 
your  request  for  tb«  vlewa  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  JusUce  on  the  bill  H  R  7626  re- 
lating to  crime  and  criminal  procedure  In 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia." 

Your  letter  of  July  1«.  1963.  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Houa*  Coounlttee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  HJ«.  7»26  accurately  relates 
titles  I.  n,  and  III  of  the  bill  to  similar 
provUlons  of  vartoiis  bills  commented  on 
In  our  12-page  report  of  May  16.  19«8.  to 
the  same  committee.  We  have  nothing  to 
add  to  the  views  previously  expressed  on 
these  provisions. 

We  have  no  objection  to  title  IV.  which 
would  amend  existing  law  relating  to  dan- 
gerous weapons  (D.C.  Code,  sec  22-3201) 
to  Include  "robbery"  In  the  definition  of 
the  term  "crime  of  violence  " 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  501  of  title  V 
of  the  bill  would  provide  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  In  rape  cases, 
unless  the  Jtiry  unanimously  recommends 
life  Imprisonment.  If  the  Jury  l«  unable  to 
agree,  the  coiu-t  may  Impose  the  death  pen- 
alty or  life  Imprisonment  A  person  sen- 
tenced under  the  section  would  not  become 
eligible  for  pvols  until  he  has  served  20 
years.  Under  Mdsttng  law.  rape  and  carnal 
knowledge  are  punishable  by  up  to  30  years' 
Imprisonment,  but  the  Jury  may  specifically 
recommend  the  death  penalty  If  the  ]ury 
falls  to  agree  on  punishment,  the  sentence 
U  imprisonment  (D.C.  Code,  sec    22-3801 ) 

As  pointed  out  In  ovir  report  of  May  10. 
we  are  generally  opposed  to  mandatory  sen- 
tencing requlroBMnts.  Moreover,  the  Im- 
[wsltlon  of  the  death  penalty  parUcularly  In 
eases  of  statutory  rape,  which  would  also  be 
covered  by  this  section,  seems  unduly  harsh 
and  lacking  In  flexibility.  In  our  view  great- 
er discretion  In  sentencing  should  be  per- 
mitted in  order  that  all  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  crime  may  be  taken 
Into  account.  In  a  large  number  of  rape 
cases  there  may  be  a  lack  of  consent,  tech- 
nically speaking,  but  there  frequently  Is  a 
prior  relationship  between  the  two  parties. 
There  often  are  other  circumstances,  too, 
which  make  a  case  different  from  one  In 
which  there  Is  violence,  a  weapon  used,  no 
prior  acquaintance  between  the  parties,  or 
serious  physical  Injtiry. 

Existing  law  provides  that  persons  con- 
victed of  assault  with  Intent  to  kill,  rob. 
rape,  or  poison  shall  be  sentenced  to  not 
more  than  16  years  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  22-601) 
Section  503  would  amend  the  existing  law 
to  provide  a  m»»«»»»m»«  sentence  of  2  years 
and  a  m *"*""""  of  16  years.  We  think  It 
unwise  to  establish  minimum  sentences  and 
thus  remove  or  UnUt  the  discretion  of  judges 
to  Impose  sentence  on  the  basis  of  the  par- 
ticular crime  and  the  background  of  the 
person  convicted. 

Section  508  of  the  bill  would  define  two 
degrees  of  burglary — breaking  or  entering 
an  occupied  dwelling,  punishable  by  Im- 
prisonment for  from  30  years  to  life;  and 
breaking  or  entering  a  dwelling,  store,  ves- 


iK-'  etc  punishable  by  Imprisonment  fur 
ficni  5  •<)  IS  vears  We  wuuld  hd\e  no  ub- 
jectli>n  to  detlnlng  tvn>  categories  ut  bur- 
gUry.  but  we  would  again  question  tl.e  wis- 
dom ol  minimum  senien.  lug  retiulrements 
and  for  "hat  rtv  lU  *uw'd  opp«'se  thi.s  pro- 
vltion 

Section  5o4  <if  ihe  bill  wou.d  raise  the 
pri'sent  nuuunum  [lenaliy  "i  t  njoiiths  for 
robbery  to  5  years  Our  preMoiis  comments 
on  mluimum  sentences  are  equ  illy  appli- 
es ble    to    section    504 

aecUon  50.i  of  the  bill  clertling  with  bribery 
In  connection  with  .ithletic  contesU  appears 
unobjectionable  However,  a  question  is 
raised  a.s  to  whether  an  intention  to  limit 
the  margin  of  defeat  '  l.s  a  culp.ible  inten- 
tion Someone  who  attempts  to  HCconipUsh 
that,  and  some-jne  who  bribes  a  contestant 
to  accomplish  that,  may  very  well  be  trylni? 
to  win  for  his  team  The  liini?uage  In  all 
of  the  subsections  •llniit  the  margin  of  vic- 
tory or  defeat  in  such  contests"  should  be 
changed  to  refer  more  specifically  to  the  ctLse 
of  a  particular  team  trying  to  lose  or  trying 
to  limit  the  margin  of  Its  own  victory.  We 
note  also  that  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  those  of  section  22  1513  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  overlap  Also,  subsections 
(b)  and  (c»  fall  to  state  the  applicable 
fines 

Section  506  would  make  mandatory  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  (DC  Code,  ser 
22-2303)  which  call  for  additional  terms 
of  imprisonment  for  the  commission  of 
crimes  of  violence  when  armed  with  a  pistol 
or  other  firearm,  and  prohibits  any  suspen- 
sion or  probationary  sentence  For  reastins 
previously  discussed,  we  are  opposed  to  the 
mandatory  sentencing  requirements  of  this 
section. 

The  provisions  of  section  507  providing  for 
the  amendment  of  existing  law  relating  to 
Indecent  publications  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (DC  Code,  sec  22  2001 )  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  of  the  bill  H  R 
6989  A  copy  of  the  Department's  proposed 
report  on  H  R  5989  Is  being  forwarded  tnr 
clecurance  along  with  this  report  As  pointed 
out  in  our  proposed  report  several  of  these 
provisions  are  objectionable  as  presenting 
substantial  constitutional  problems  How- 
ever, we  have  read  the  proposed  report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia on  H  R  5989  and  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  this  section  of  the  bill  if  amended 
as  suggested  in  that  report 

Existing  law  prohibits  the  placing  nf  ex- 
plosives with  Intent  to  destroy  )r  Injure 
property,  and  provides  for  a  fine  C)f  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  or  Imprisonment  not  exceeding 
10  years,  or  both  ( D  C  Code,  sec  3105)  Sec- 
tion 508  of  the  bin  would  set  a  minimum 
sentence  of  5  years  and  would  retain  the 
maximum  sentence  at  10  years  Our  previ- 
ous comments  on  minimum  sentencing  re- 
quirements are  applicable  to  this  section 

Section  509  would  prohibit  the  giving  of 
false  reports  or  Information  to  the  police 
department  with  knowledge  that  the  Infor- 
mation Is  false  The  offense  would  be 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to  tlOO  or  Im- 
prisonment up  tti  6  months,  or  both  We 
have  no  objection  to  this  secthm 

In    view   of   the    foregoing    considerations, 
the  Department  of  Justice  Is  unable  to  rec- 
ommend enactment  of  this  bill 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nicholas  deB  Katzenbach 

Deputy  Attorney  General 


US    Depaxtment  or  Justice, 
Washington.  D  C  .  May  16,  1963 
Hon    John  L.  McMuxam, 

Chairman.  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 
House   of    Representatives.    Washington. 
DC 
DsAx  Mx.  Chaixman;    This   U  In  response 
to  your  requesU  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  on  various  bills  which  have 


beeu  Introduced  in  an  effort  to  rope  with  the 
rrune  problems  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
At  the  .lutset.  we  niubt  recognize  that  there 
are  varied  Interests  which  must  be  accom- 
modated In  any  statutes  we  enact  to  aid  In 
the  enforcement  of  our  criminal  laws.  We 
must  make  available  to  our  law  enforcement 
officers  whatever  lawful,  appropriate  means 
wf  r;in  with  which  to  make  our  streets, 
homes  and  places  of  business  safer.  At  the 
s.ktne  time,  we  must  be  mindful  of  the  fact 
th.it  not  every  person  who  is  taken  Into  cus- 
t<j<ly,  nor  even  every  person  charged  with 
crime,  is  guilty.  We  must  also  be  mindful 
that  Irrespective  of  whether  such  person  Is 
Innocent  or  gvillty,  our  Constitution  and  our 
way  of  life  require  that  certain,  sometimes 
restrictive,  rules  of  conduct  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  our  enforcement  p>eople  and  our 
courts  Any  legislation  favorably  considered 
by  the  Congress  must  reflect  an  awareness 
of  these  sometimes  conflicting  considerations. 

mallort 
.\mong   the   bills   with    which   we   are  now 
concerned,  are  the  measures  directed  at  the 
impact    of    the    so-called    Mallory    case.      As 
you  know,  the  Mallory  rule  is  not  at  all  con- 
cerned with  whether  or  under  what  circum- 
sumces  the  police  in  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
may  make  an  arrest     The  case  stands  merely 
for    Uie    proposition    that    a    confession    ob- 
tained   from   an    arrested   person   before  his 
arraignment  will  not  be  received  In  evidence 
m  a  criminal  trial  If  obtained  during  a  pe- 
riod of    "unreasonable  delay."     This  is  as  It 
should   be       Since    the   decUlon   in   Mallory. 
we  have  had  a  number  of  other  cases  Inter- 
preting     unreasonable    delay"    which,    I    am 
advised,  make  it  virtually  impossible  for  in- 
vestigating   officers    to    speak    with    arrested 
persons  with  any  aasuraiice  that  a  resultant 
confession  will   be  tisable  In  the  courUoom 
The  American  Law  Institute  has  recently 
received    funds   with   which   to   undertake   a 
study  of  the  problems  raised  by  the  Mallory 
deci.'sion      Alsii.  various  bills  directed  to  these 
problems  have  been  Introduced  in  Congress 
"Vou    have   requested   a  report   on   H  R     19'30, 
H  K   5334.  and  HJR   5726     Without  expressing 
any  view  on  the  need  for  amendatory  legis- 
lation—leaving that  question  for  the  District 
of    Colimibla   enforcement   officials   and    the 
Ua    attorney   for   the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia, 
all    of    whom    grapple    with    the    problems 
of    Mallory    dally— the    Department   of   Jus- 
tice    would     support     HR.     6726     in     pref- 
erence    to     the     other     two     bills.       It     Is 
generally     agreed     that     there     should     not 
be    (and    under    rule    5(a)    of    the    Criminal 
Rules  there  cannot  be)    any  unnecessary  de- 
lay   in    taking    an    arrested    person    before    a 
commissioner   or    magistrate       Section   2    of 
H  R   5726  recognizes  this  and  clearly  provides 
for  the  exclusion  from  evidence  of  any  con- 
fession, admission,  or  statement  made  during 
a  period  of  unnecessitry  delay      However,  the 
bin  provides  that  a  delay  In  taking  a  person 
before  a  committing  magisuate  shaU  not  be 
deemed  cause  for  exclusion  of  an  otherwise 
admissible    confession,    admission,    or    state- 
ment If  cerUln  prescribed  guidelines  are  ad- 
hered to  In  the  course  of  the  detention.     It 
Is  the  guidelines  that  make  this  bill  superior, 
in  our  judgment,  to  H.R.  1830  and  HR.  5334. 
H  R    1930,  except  for  requiring  advice  to  an 
accused  of  hU  right  not  to  make  a  statement 
and  that  any  he  makes  may  be  used  against 
him.    falls   to   provide   even   minimum   safe- 
guards for   an   accused      H  R.  6334.   the  bill 
proposed  by  the  so-caned  Klllough  committee 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association, 
but  rejected  by  the  general  membership  at 
an  open  meeting  in  April,  similarly  fails  to 
provide  adequate  safeguards  and  thereby  U 
susceptible   to   serious   constitutional   doubt 
as  violative  of  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
fifth  amendment.     On  the  other  hand,  H.R. 
6736  provides  that  delay  In  and  of  Itsslf  wUl 
not  be  cause  for  exclusion  of  a  confeeslon, 
admission,  or  sUtement  If  a  person  Is  plainly 
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advised,  in  advance  of  questioning,  of  his 
right  to  make  no  statement  and  that  any  be 
does  make  may  be  used  against  him;  If  he  Is 
afforded,  again  In  advance  of  questioning,  an 
opportunity  to  notify  a  relative  or  friend  and 
consult  with  counsel;  If  not  more  than  6 
hours  elapsed  between  the  arrest  and  the 
completion  of  the  confession,  statement,  or 
admission:  and  If,  when  reasonably  possible, 
the  questioning,  warning  and  advice  were 
witnessed  by  someone  not  a  law  enforcement 
officer,  transcribed  verbatim,  or  sound  re- 
corded 

INVESTIGATIVE     SUBPENA 

Two  bills.  H.R.  5046  and  H.R.  5335.  "to 
.TUtliorlze  judicial  officers  to  require  the  giv- 
ing of  evidence  relating  to  crimes  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia."  have  been  referred  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  comment. 

These  bills  are  substantially  similar.  They 
are  presumably  offered  as  possible  substi- 
tutes for  the  arrest  for  Investigation  pro- 
cedure which  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners banned  as  of  March  15,  1968. 
Both  measures  would  authorize  the  Issuance 
of  «n  Investigative  subpena  by  certain  Judi- 
cial officers  on  application  of  the  prosecuting 
attorney  If  In  a  criminal  investigation  of  an 
offense  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  1 
year  or  more  good  cause  U  shown  for  be- 
lieving that  a  person  may  be  able  to  give 
evidence  relating  to  such  crime.  H.R.  6335 
also  provides  that  when  an  investigating  of- 
ficer has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that 
If  the  normal  procedure  is  followed  the  re- 
spondent may  not  be  readily  available,  he 
may  serve  a  subpena  previously  Issued  In 
blank  by  a  court  clerk  or  U.S.  commissioner 
and  bring  the  respondent  before  a  judicial 
officer.  Both  bills  limit  interrogation  to  6 
hours,  with  H  R.  5335  excluding  police  sta- 
tions or  detention  facilities  as  proper  places 
for  such  questioning.  H.R.  5046  makes  a 
respondent's  "refusal"  to  give  evidence 
punishable  as  contempt.  H.R.  5335  provides 
that  when  a  respondent  "wilfully  refuses"  he 
may  be  prosecuted  as  provided  In  title  33  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  and  be  sub- 
ject to  a  maximum  penalty  of  a  $500  fine  or 
60  days'  imprisonment. 

As  with  some  of  the  Mallory  legislation 
discussed  earlier,  this  Department  expresses 
no  recommendation  as  to  the  need  of  an 
exfjerlment  such  as  would  be  embarked  upon 
under  this  type  of  legislation.  We  do  feel, 
however.  If  legislation  such  as  H.R.  5736  is 
enacted,  the  Investigative  subpena  legisla- 
tion would  be  unnecessary.  In  any  event,  the 
bills  now  before  the  committee.  H.R.  5046 
ai.d  H  R  5336.  appear  to  lack  the  necessary 
safeguards  to  which  persons  upon  whom  In- 
vestigative subpenas  may  be  served  are  con- 
stitutionally entitled. 

Among  the  features  of  the  legislation  which 
which  merit  close  scrutiny  are  the  following: 
First,  despite  the  statement  in  H.R.  6336 
(sec.  1(c)  )  that  a  detention  as  provided  for 
in  the  bill  shall  not  constitute  an  arrest, 
both  bills  provide  for  a  seizure  of  the  per- 
son without  probable  cause,  in  violation  of 
the  fourth  amendment  and  accompanied  by 
the  consequences  of  a  conventional  arrest. 
Both  bills  seem  to  permit  a  6-hour  police  In- 
terrogation of  a  person  suspected  of  commit- 
ting a  felony,  without  the  assistance  of 
counsel  In  our  view  such  a  procedure 
Would  be  violative  of  the  sixth  amendment's 
Ruiu-nntec  that  an  accused  shall  "have  the 
assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense."  If 
this  legislation  Is  to  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration, the  final  enactment  should  at 
lea.st — 

1  Provide  that  the  questioning  Is  to  be 
done  in  the  presence  of  a  monitor  designated 
by  the  court 

2.  Provide  that  the  questioning  should 
be  reduced  considerably  from  the  6  hours 
provided  in  the  bills,  subject  to  an  exten- 
sion for  an  additional  period  of  time  by  the 
Judicial  officer  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause. 


8.  Provide  that  the  witness  U  free  to  leave 
if  he  wishes,  subject,  of  covuse  to  a  prosecu- 
tion for  contempt. 

4.  Provide  for  refN-esentatlon  by  oovmsel 
throughout  the  Interrogation. 

5.  Provide  that  a  Judicial  c^Bcer  shall  ad- 
vise the  respondent  of  hU  right  to  make  no 
incriminating  statement,  and  that  any  state- 
ments he  does  make  may  be  used  against  him. 

6.  Provide  for  the  verbatim  recording  of 
all  questions,  answers,  and  statements  made 
in  the  course  of  the  Interrogation. 

Whether,  with  the  addition  of  these  safe- 
guards the  legUlation  would  constitute  a 
useful  investigative  tool  Is  a  question  on 
which  local  enforcement  personnel  can  bet- 
ter advise  the  committee. 

BtATZXIAL  WITNESSES 

The  committee  has  requested  our  views 
on  HU.  1929,  a  bill  "to  permit  an  officer  or 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  detain  and  ques- 
tion persons  suspected  of  committing  crimes; 
and  to  require  bond  In  the  case  of  certain 
material  witnesses":  and  H.R.  5336,  a  bill  "to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  material  and  nec- 
essary witnesses  to  crimes  committed  in  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia." 

H.R.  1929  Is  cast  in  two  sections,  the  first 
of  which  provides  for  the  detention  of  per- 
sons suspected  of  committing  criminal  acts 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It.  in  effect, 
would  constitute  a  legislative  reinstitution 
of  Investigative  arrest  in  the  District  of 
Coltunbia.  As  such.  It  would  be  subject  to  the 
constitutional  and  other  considerations  pre- 
vlotuly  raised  with  respect  to  H.R.  5046  and 
HJl.  5335,  the  investigative  subpena  bills. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  much  less 
likely  to  survive  judicial  scrutiny,  as  it  has 
even  less  of  the  required  safeguards  sug- 
gested by  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  amend- 
ments than  do  the  subpena  bills. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  1929,  and  H.R.  5336  are 
directed  at  assuring  the  presence  of  material 
witnesses  at  the  investigation  or  trial  of  a 
person  charged  with  the  commission  of  a 
felony.  H.R.  1929  would  permit  a  Metropoli- 
tan Police  officer  to  detain  a  material  witness 
for  6  hours  before  bringing  him  before  a 
Judicial  officer  to  determine  whether  there 
is  a  reasonable  probability  that  such  witness 
will  not  be  available  during  an  Investigation 
or  trial.  H.R.  5336  requires  that  a  material 
witness  be  taken  before  a  judicial  officer 
"without  unnecessary  delay,"  to  determine 
whether  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that 
he  will  not  be  available  at  a  trial.  It  does 
not  permit  a  6-hour  delay,  nor  does  it  per- 
mit detention  In  connection  with  investiga- 
tions. H.R.  5336.  submitted  by  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia  Commissioners,  represents  the 
sounder  approach  to  the  material  witness 
problem  to  which  it  U  addressed.  It  is  pat- 
terned after  rule  46(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  the  constitutionality 
of  which  has  never  been  doubted.  However, 
if  It  is  to  be  favorably  considered,  the  com- 
mittee may  wish  to  consider  the  following 
suggestions. 

Recognizing  that  the  person  involved  is 
not  accused  of  a  criminal  act.  and  may  even 
be  the  victim  of  that  act.  It  would  seem  de- 
sirable to  provide  a  means  for  witnesses  who 
are  unable  to  post  bonds  because  of  financial 
inability  to  be  released  from  confinement. 

In  some  States,  by  statute,  once  the  de- 
fendant U  apprehended  the  deposition  of  the 
witness  may  be  taken,  and  the  defendant 
afforded  the  right  of  cross-examination. 
Rule  15(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  has  a  similar  provision.  While 
the  rules  of  criminal  procedure  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  provide  for  depositions  of 
material  witnesses  for  the  defendant  who 
are  about  to  leave  the  District  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  23-111),  no  like  provUlon  U  made  for 
depositions  oi  witnesses  for  the  Government. 

It  Is  suggested  also,  that  although  the  wit- 
ness is   not   accused   of  a  crime,  he  should 


have  the  right  to  counsel  and  be  advised  of 
thU  right.  An  analogous  situation  U  the 
right  of  an  accused  to  covmsel  in  a  pre- 
liminary hearing.  There  U  precedent  for 
thU  practice.  In  New  York,  for  example,  the 
magUtrate  advises  the  witness  of  his  right 
to  counsel,  and  if  he  cannot  pay  for  it,  the 
court  will  assign  an  attorney  to  serve  with- 
out comi>ensation.  (See  40  Neb.  L.  Rev.  503, 
510;  511,  note  42,  commenting  on  "ImprUon- 
ment  of  the  material  witness  for  failure  to 
give  bond.") 

It  is  also  suggested  that  consideration  be 
given  to  compensating  a  witness  for  time 
spent  in  detention  awaiting  Interrogation  or 
trial.  While  there  are  provisions  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  for  witness  fees  for 
attendance  in  court  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  11-1501 
and  23-109),  under  the  weight  of  authority, 
these  provisions  would  not  be  broad  enough 
to  permit  payment  of  compensation  to  a 
material  witness  under  detention.  Even  If 
detention  is  a  public  duty  which  a  person 
may  properly  be  called  on  to  perform,  it  may 
operate  &s  an  intolerable  burden  on  a  wit- 
ness and  his  family,  if,  while  prevented  from 
working,  he  U  denied  reimbursement  during 
the  detention  period  which  tinder  some  cir- 
cumstances might  be  prolonged  for  several 
months. 

As  Is  provided  in  rule  46(b)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  a  provUlon  which  would 
authorize  the  Judge  or  commissioner  to  or- 
der the  release  of  the  witness  if  he  has  been 
detained  for  an  unreasonable  amount  of 
time,  and  to  modify  at  any  time  the  require- 
ment as  to  baU. 

Under  the  language  of  the  bill  the  police 
would,  without  judicial  process,  be  empow- 
ered physically  to  take  the  material  witness 
before  the  judge  on  the  basU  of  their  own 
determination  that  the  statutory  grounds 
exist.  As  a  practical  matter  thU  would  seem 
to  be  necessary  where  a  witness  U  taken  Into 
custody  at  the  scene  of  the  crime.  However, 
with  respect  to  witnesses  other  than  those 
taken  into  custody  at  the  scene  of  the  crime 
we  suggest  that  consideration  be  given  to  a 
revision  of  the  proposal  to  provide  that  such 
witnesses  may  not  be  taken  before  a  judge 
except  pursuant  to  a  covirt-issued  subpena. 
ThU  could  be  based  on  an  ex  parte  affidavit 
or  petition.  Such  a  revUlon  would  be  con- 
sistent with  rule  46(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  F»rocedure. 

Also,  to  clarify  the  intention  that  not  ev- 
eryone need  be  detained,  but  that  those  who 
are  must  be  brought  before  a  judicial  officer 
without  unnecessary  delay,  it  U  suggested 
that  lines  2  through  4  of  page  2  be  revised  to 
read:  "Witness  may  be  detained  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  or  by  a 
Federal  law  enforcement  officer.  Any  person 
so  detained  shall,  without  unnecessary  delay, 
be  taken  before  a  judge  of  the  United 
States." 

Modified  as  suggested,  Hja.  6336  would 
substantially  improve  the  exUtlng  law  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  relating  to  the  deten- 
tion of  material  w^itnesses. 

DtTRHAM    RULE 

The  Department  has  not  been  asked  to 
submit  its  views  on  H.R.  1932,  legislation 
to  clarify  and  modify  substantively  and  pro- 
cedurally— the  law  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia relating  to  the  defense  of  Insanity 
in  criminal  cases.  However,  in  your  letter 
to  the  Attorney  General,  dated  April  2.  you 
refer  to  testimony  by  District  law  enforce- 
ment officials  that  the  present  state  of  the 
law  has  seriously  hampered  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice. 

H.R.  1932  U  Identical  with  H.R.  7052,  87th 
Congress,  which  passed  the  House  on  June  26. 
1961.  It  U  directed  at  the  problems  which 
have  arisen  in  the  application  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  of  AppeaU  for  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia  Circuit  in  Durham  v.  United 
States    (94    U.S.    App.    D.C;    314   F.    2d    862. 
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( 1»84) ) .  Bowrrvr.  tn  th«  cour»e  of  recent  de- 
daloos — notaibty  MeDcnaid  ▼.  United  Statn 
(3ia  F.  3d  M7  (IMS)  )— th«  Court  has  Urg«ly 
obTlatcd  the  DMd  for  lecUlatlon  ruch  u 
HJl.  1993.  In  Its  unanlnwsuB.  en  banc 
opinion,  tbe  poart  not  only  resolTcd  many 
of  the  dlfflealtlw.  bat  nttected  a  wUItngnesB 
and  ability  to  midw  MdUtutmenta  tn  the  Dur- 
ham rule  and  tts  application,  as  experience 
dictates.  It  la  tlM  view  ot  this  Department 
that  the  court  ahould  be  given  the  oppor- 
tuilty  further  to  develop  and  reOne  the  law 
In  thla  area  without  leslslatlon  at  this  time 

vousra  orrxMoaa 

The  Depertmeat  Is  unable  to  recommend 
the  enactment  of  HJL  18Q3.  a  bill  to  provide. 
under  the  laws  at  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia, 
(or  the  life  Imprlaoiunent  of  any  person  con- 
victed at  four  falonlee. 

Apart  from  tbe  apeclflcs  of  the  bill,  aa  to 
which  we  have  certain  crltlclama.  we  are  gen- 
erally oppoaed  to  thla  or  similar  legislation. 
It  la  not  in  >»i>|i<nt  with  modem  thinking, 
aa  expreeaed  repeatedly  by  Judges  and  In  the 
American  Iaw  Institute  Model  Penal  Code, 
that  mandatory  aentencee  are  of  a  highly 
questionable  value.  They  result  In  serious 
Inequltiee  and  make  It  even  more  difficult 
to  obtain  warranted  convictions,  pcirtlcularly 
when  Jurors  kiMW  that  a  conviction  means 
life  imprisonment  for  an  offender. 

The  aentendns  proceee  Is  affected  by  nu- 
meroua  factors  which  vary  from  case  to  case, 
^mi  the  weight  to  be  assigned  to  each  factor 
should  be  left  to  the  dlecreUon  of  the  presid- 
ing Judge  in  each  Instance.  The  Interim 
report  of  the  New  York  State  Temporary 
Commlaalon  on  Reviaion  of  the  Criminal 
Code,  publlahed  on  February  1.  1963.  indi- 
cates similar  mlaglvlncs  about  the  operation 
of  New  York's  babttual  offender  legislation 
of  this  type. 

The  prohibition  acmlnst  parole  for  a  pris- 
oner convlctsd  and  sentenced  to  life  Im- 
prisonment adds  further  undesirable  rigidity 
to  the  measure. 

Finally,  the  owasure  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  Public  Law  8»-763  (72  Stat.  845.  ap- 
proved Axiffust  16.  IMS)  which  seeks  to  In- 
vest the  eeiileiii  \n%  procees  with  a  full  con- 
sktaratlon  of  all  the  factors  involved,  an 
objective  which  that  law  proposea  to  reach 
through  Judicial  Instltutee  and  indetermi- 
nate sentence*. 


DAlfOBOTTS    WKAPONS 

The  final  measure  on  which  the  com- 
mittee has  requested  our  views  is  HJl.  678. 
a  bill  to  make  possession  of  a  dangerous 
weapon  presumptive  evidence  of  Intent  to 
use  it  unlawfully. 

Thla  DepartoMBt  Is  gravely  concerned 
about  the  ease  with  which  dangerous  weap- 
ons may  be  obtained,  transferred,  and  pos- 
seeeed,  and  the  tragedies  which  occur  as  a 
result  of  this.  We  would  wholeheartedly 
aupport  legislation  to  regulate  traffic  in  such 
weapons,  and  their  possession,  but  are  unable 
to  support  tm  approach  to  the  problem  such 
as  that  of  H.R.  078. 

Dangerous  weapons,  by  deflnltlcn  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  include  a  toy 
pistol,  a  raaor.  and  a  knife  with  a  blade 
longer  than  S  Inches.  To  presume  from 
the  poesesslon  by  a  child  of  a  toy  pistol  that 
he  Intends  to  use  It  unlawfully,  or  to  pre- 
sume that  a  man's  possession  of  a  razor 
indicates  an  Intent  to  use  it  unlawfully,  or 
to  presunM  that  a  housewife  carrying  her 
carving  knife  Intends  to  put  It  to  an  Illegal 
use,  is  unreasonable. 

Further,  the  Supreme  Court  In  Tot  v. 
Vnited  States  (319  U-8.  4«3.  467-468  ( 1943)  ) , 
stated  the  following  concerning  statutory 
presun\ptlons: 

"Under  our  decisions,  a  statutory  pre- 
atunption  cannot  be  svistalned  if  there  be  no 
rational  connection  between  the  fact  proved 
and  the  ultimate  fact  presumed,  if  the 
Inference  of  the  one  from  the  proof  of  the 
other  Is  arbitrary  because  of  lack  of  connec- 


tion between  the  two  In  conxmon  experience. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  a  valid  presumption 
may  not  be  created  upon  a  view  of  relation 
broader  than  the  Jury  might  take  in  a  spe- 
cific case.  But,  where  the  Inference  is  so 
strained  as  not  to  have  a  reasonable  relation 
to  the  circumstances  of  life  as  we  know 
them,  it  is  not  competent  for  the  legislature 
to  create  It  as  a  rule  governing  the  procedure 
of  courts." 

Bfnton  v  United  States  (232  P  2d  341 
(DC  Clr.  1956)).  Involved  a  statutory  pre- 
sumption somewhat  similar  to  the  one  In  the 
bin  In  question  In  that  case  the  defendant 
had  been  convicted  for  violation  of  section 
2'2  3601  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
which   reads    aa    follows 

"No  person  shall  have  tn  his  p<  s.sesslon  In 
the  District  any  instrument,  tool,  or  other 
implement  for  picking  locks  or  p>ockets.  or 
that  Is  usually  employed,  or  reasonably  may 
be  employed  in  the  commission  of  any  crime. 
If  he  is  unable  satisfactorily  to  account  for 
the   possession   of    the    Implement  " 

The  defendant  had  been  found  tn  the  pos- 
session of  a  sledge  hammer,  ax.  and  hacksaw. 
The  court  Interpreted  the  statute  as  allow- 
ing the  Jury  to  presume  the  existence  of  an 
Intent  to  use  the  Instrument  for  a  felonious 
purpose  from  the  mere  fact  of  poesesslon  of 
the  Instrument.  The  court,  tn  reversing  the 
conviction,  held  that  no  rational  Inference 
of  criminal  Intent  could  be  drawn  from  the 
mere  possession  of  tools  whUh  "reasonHbly 
may  be  employed"  tn  crime  The  court  did 
not  reach  the  question  of  whether  the  in- 
ference of  criminal  Intent  could  be  drawn 
frgm  the  possession  of  tools  or  implements 
which  In  themselves  give  rise  U:>  sinister 
Inferences 

Some  of  the  views  expressed  In  this  re- 
port were  stated  In  substance  by  US  Attor- 
ney Acheson  when  he  appeared  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  on  May  8  However.  I  hope  this 
written  presentation  of  them  will  be  of  fur- 
ther assistance  to  the  committee  In  Its  de- 
liberations. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there    Is  no   objection   to   the   submission  of 
this  report  from  the  8tandp>lnt  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

NicHOtAS  DxB    KATzrNBArH. 

Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleague.s  to 
vote  against  this  bill  or  at  least  to  vote 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  committee 
for  further  study. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsitn  1 . 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee as  well  as  the  chairmen  of  the 
subcommittees  who  diligently  and  care- 
fully worked  on  this  legislation.  I  know 
of  no  time  in  my  experience  In  the  Con- 
gress where  a  more  tJiorough,  more  care- 
ful, and  more  intensive  hearing  of  all 
the  pKJrsons  considered  was  had  than  in 
regard  to  this  bill.  There  could  be  no 
question  but  that  crime  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  a  major  problem  which 
makes  living  here  a  hazard  and  visiting 
here  a  cause  for  deep  concern.  As  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  showcase  of  the 
world,  it  Is  a  situation  which  cries  for 
attention.  In  aryr  legislation  Involving 
crime  we  are  confronted,  as  we  are  in 
H-R.  7525,  with  the  problem  of  individual 
righta  alongside  the  need  of  protecting 
society.  The  balance  between  them  Is 
not  easy,  particularly  In  a  time  of  major 
disturbance  over  the  serious  crime  situa- 
tion   with    which    we    are    confronted. 


However,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
give  our  law-enforcement  offlcers  work- 
able tools  if  they  are  to  be  at  all  able 
to  deal  with  the  problem.  At  the  same 
time,  I  hope  we  will  not  forget  and  will 
take  adequate  action  to  correct,  as  far  aa 
It  is  within  our  power  to  do  so.  the  con- 
ditions which  breed  crime.  Educational 
and  recreational  facilities.  Job  opportu- 
nities, and  the  housing  smd  other  condi- 
tions which  are  all  part  and  parcel  of 
this  problem  need  to  be  dealt  with  If 
we  are  to  have  a  real  long-range  solu- 
tion. 

Mr  WHITENER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tho  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   NELSEN.    I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  NelsenI.  as  well  as  his  colleagues 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  HarshaI,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  HortonI,  and 
members  of  the  sulacommlttee  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr  Dawson],  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  WiixiAMsL  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Dowdy],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Hagan],  for 
their  active  participation  in  the  hear- 
ings and  deliberations  by  the  commit- 
tee and  their  efforts  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Hou.se  to  see  that  this  very  beneficial 
legislation  Is  written  Into  law. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Dowdy  1 . 

Mr  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  under- 
stand It  to  be  my  assignment  briefly  to 
explain  the  portion  of  this  bill  dealing 
with  obscene  and  indecent  hterature  and 
publications.  I  think  I  might  call  the  at- 
tt'nUon  of  the  House  first  to  the  present 
law  which  actually  is  incorporated  in  this 
bill.  The  present  law,  of  course,  does  not 
cover  the  things  that  were  not  contem- 
plated at  the  time  of  its  enactment. 

The  indecent  publications  law,  as  now 
on  the  books,  covers  the  selling  or  the 
possession  with  intent  to  sell  or  give 
away,  and  so  forth,  any  obscene,  lewd, 
or  indecent  books,  and  so  on.  Since  that 
law  was  written,  we  have  phonograph 
records,  film,  tape  and  wire  recordings, 
and  other  kinds  of  sound  recording  which 
we  Incorporate  and  add  to  the  words  of 
the  present  law,  and  include,  in  addition. 
Images  and  statutes  and  things  of  that 
sort  that  are  not  presently  in  the  law. 

Going  a  little  further,  this  bill  or  this 
section  of  the  bill  adds  another  para- 
graph which  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  per- 
son to  produce,  manufacture,  or  to  take 
lewd  photographs  or  to  act  In,  or  pose  as 
a  model  for  and  so  on.  and  to  make  the 
prints  or  to  make  the  recordings  with 
the  knowledge  that  they  are  to  be  sold. 
Modern  electronics  have  extended  the 
possibilities  of  producing  obscene  matter 
in  many  ways,  and  we  are  trying  to  cover 
them  in  this  portion  of  the  bill  as  it  is 
written. 

There  has  been  some  complaint  made 
in  some  of  the  supplemental  opinions  or 
additional  views,  or  dissenting  vlewB.  in 
regard  to  this  bill.  These  complaints 
contain  misleading  statements. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  I  Intro- 
duced this  section  of  H.R.  7525  as  a  sepa- 
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rate  bill  early  this  year.  It  was  prepared 
after  a  great  many  consultations  and 
conferences  with  the  UJS.  attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  OfUce  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  of  the  District.  It  was  the 
suggestion  of  one  of  them  that  we  aban- 
don the  stricter  provisions  contained  in 
the  bill  which  was  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress almost  unanimously  last  year  and 
iixstead  provide  for  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  and  temporary  injunctions  to 
prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  dispens- 
ing of  this  objectionable  material. 

There  have  been  statements  made  on 
the  part  of  opponents  of  this  part  of  the 
legislation  that  would  indicate  that  we 
have  nothing  but  corrupt  Judges  and  cor- 
rupt prosecutors  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  That  is  not  our  fault,  al- 
though I  do  not  believe  that  statement. 
But  if  the  opponents  of  the  bill  want  to 
infer  that  there  is  corruption  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws,  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecuting  officials  and  the  Judges 
who  pass  upon  these  matters,  then  that 
is  their  lookout.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  there  is  not  a  law  that  was  ever 
passed  in  the  United  States  that  did  not 
have  to  rely  upon  the  integrity,  the  in- 
telligence, and  the  good  Judgment  of  the 
judges  of  our  courts.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  we  caimot  legislate.  We  rely  upon 
it.  Also  we  must  rely  upon  some  intelli- 
gence and  integrity  In  the  office  of  the 
prosecutors. 

The  provision  of  this  bill  which  is 
objected  to  so  strenuously  merely  au- 
thorizes the  U.S.  attorney  or  the  Corpo- 
ration Counsel  to  petition  for  a  tempo- 
rary restraining  order  to  prevent  the  dis- 
pensing of  this  objectionable  material. 
It  does  not  say  that  he  has  to  do  it;  it 
authorizes  him  to  do  it  In  such  cases  as 
the  facts  demand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  4  minutes. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Further,  it  authorizes  the  courts  to  grant 
a  temporary  restraining  order  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  10  days.  After  that 
the  restraining  order  would  have  no  et- 
fect.  And  it  would  be  incumbent  upon 
the  prosecutors,  if  they  wished  to  extend 
it,  to  get  a  temporary  injunction  after 
hearing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  some  of 
the  statements  made  here  were  not  made 
by  attorneys.  There  was  a  statement 
made  by  our  esteemed  friend  from  New 
York:  I  do  not  think  that  he  meant  it. 
That  was  that  one  of  these  filth  peddlers, 
or  filth  producers,  if  a  restraining  order 
were  issued,  could  not  get  a  hearing  for 
10  days.  Any  lawyer  knows  that  such  a 
person  could  come  in  the  very  minute 
that  he  was  served  and  ask  the  court  to 
di.ssolve  the  temporary  restraining  order. 
That  is  the  practice  everywhere. 

There  was  a  complaint  made  of  no 
protection  under  one  of  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  but  one  of  those  provisions 
is  that  lnjuiu;tlve  proceedings  under  this 
section  shall  be  governed  by  the  Federal 
rules  of  civil  procedure  so  far  as  they 
are  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 


One  more  thing;  they  talk  about 
taking  away  property  of  people,  and  that 
it  might  cover  some  innocent  party. 

Bear  in  mind  as  you  read  section  (f ) 
on  page  27,  if  any  preliminary  Injunction 
is  issued  and  if  after  that  a  permanent 
injunction  is  Issued,  it  is  done  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  and  I  shall  assume 
that  we  have  honest  and  honorable 
Judges  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  court  as 
to  whether  anything  be  forfeited. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  further  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  that  if  any  property 
is  seized  which  is  subject  to  a  lien,  or  if 
an  irmocent  party  has  an  interest  in  any 
property  involved  and  if  he  shows  he  is 
innocent,  then  he  is  protected  in  his 
rights  in  the  property. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  state- 
ments made  at  various  times  about  the 
innocent  material  that  is  being  sought 
to  be  barred  here  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. However,  I  have  a  great  many 
examples  or  illustrations  and  exhibits 
which  I  am  not  going  to  put  out  here  for 
the  observation  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  because  they  are  revolting 
and  will  turn  your  stomach  but  which  I 
wish  the  members  of  the  committee  could 
see.  Here  is  a  book  that  was  written  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  think  it  was 
published  here.  I  do  not  know  where  it 
was  printed.  It  was  written  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  was  written  for 
same  of  the  folk  who  have  lots  of  money 
with  which  to  buy  it.  It  is  obscene,  and 
any  reasonable  man  will  say  so. 

Here  Is  another  book  that  was  picked 
up  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  carries  such  obscenity  and  which 
is  widespread.   It  is  truly  revolting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  reasonable  man 
could  want  to  defeat  a  law  which  will 
permit  the  legal  authorities  confiscating 
and  destrojrlng  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  Is  a  book  which 
I  understand  was  published  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Here  is  one  of  the 
homosexual  books.  Here  are  some  more 
books  which  are  being  circulated  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  They  all  represent 
raw  obscenity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  police  cannot  do 
anything  about  these  books  which  are 
being  circulated, 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  one  of  the  kind 
of  books  that  goes  to  schoolchildren. 
This  very  sort  of  publication  is  published 
here  and  has  been  published  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  police  find 
them  but  they  cannot  do  anything  about 
the  publishers  and  printers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  trust  that  this  section 
of  the  bill  will  be  adopted  without 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Cohelan]. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  stated  by  the  ma- 
jority report,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
l8  "to  provide  some  legislative  specifics 
with  which  to  stem  the  criminal  tide 
now  running  in  the  Nation's  Capitol." 
make  the  "streets  safe,"  and  "to  pTX>- 


vide  additional  tools"  to  assist  the 
police,  the  prosecuting  officers  and  the 
courts  in  ameliorating  crime  conditions. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  pot- 
pouiTl  of  revisions  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Criminal  Code  fails  in  every 
respect  to  meet  its  avowed  purpose  of 
cutting  down  the  crime  rate  in  the  Dis- 
trict. The  passage  of  this  bill  would 
make  the  District  of  Columbia  an  out- 
cast in  the  legal  community  and  alone 
among  other  Federal  Jurisdictions. 

This  bill  would  be  a  body  blow  to  the 
many  freedoms  that  the  American  citi- 
zen is  entitled  to  under  oiu:  Constitution 
and  the  interpretative  covu-t  decisions. 
It  would  give  to  the  District  police  the 
power  to  make  investigatory  arrests  even 
in  cases  where  there  is  no  probable  cause 
for  the  arresting  officer  to  believe  a  crime 
has  been  committed.  It  would  also  per- 
mit the  introduction  into  evidence  in 
criminal  trials  of  confessions  that  were 
obtained  during  periods  of  unlawful 
detention.  It  would  disturb  the  ruling 
of  the  court  of  appeals  in  the  Durham 
case,  which  is  a  sound  legal  decision 
that  spells  out  the  rules  for  determining 
a  defendant's  sanity.  Furthermore,  it 
would  permit  ex  parte  seizure  of  allegedly 
indecent  publications  and  property 
without  trial,  hearing  or  any  determina- 
tion whatsoever  of  what  the  community 
regards  as  appropriate  material  for  gen- 
eral publication. 

In  an  effort  to  get  tough  with  crim- 
inals, the  proponents  of  this  bill  have 
lost  sight  of  the  procedural  and  consti- 
tutional protections  which  have  been 
erected  as  safeguards  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  legal  system.  Further,  they 
have  lost  sight  of  their  own  goals  in  this 
proposal.  Clearly,  we  are  all  dedicated 
to  eradicating  crime,  not  only  from  the 
streets  of  the  city  which  calls  Itself  our 
Nation's  Capital,  but  from  every  city, 
town  and  hamlet  in  the  United  States. 
By  Indicating  to  others  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  answer  to  crime  prevention, 
rather  than  better  schools,  better  hous- 
ing, better  living  and  working  condi- 
tions, and  better  human  relations,  is  a 
tragic  mistake  and  would  most  certainly 
do  disservice  to  the  efforts  of  all  crime 
prevention  officers. 

Crime  prevention  is  a  very  complex  and 
expensive  process,  involving  many  dis- 
ciplines and  programs,  and  it  is  foolhardy 
to  think  that  we  can  take  a  shortcut 
and  avoid  the  effort  and  expense  it  im- 
plies by  passing  a  bill  which  is  archaic, 
vindictive,  and  arbitrary  in  its  spirit. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  HM.  7525. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
make  it  clear  that  I  share  the  concern  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  on  the 
District  Committee  with  th^  increase  in 
criminal  behavior  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. There  are  obviously  many  fac- 
tors contributing  to  this  problem — un- 
employment, slum  housing,  and  racial 
discontent  sparked  by  unequal  oppor- 
tunities, to  mention  Just  a  few.  But  let 
us  keep  a  few  other  important  facts  in 
mind  as  we  consider  this  legislation  be- 
fore us  today. 

First.  Washington  does  not.  as  is  so 
frequently  alleged  or  implied,  lead  this 
country  in  crime.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
1962,  it  ranked  seventh  among  our  12 
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largest  cities  in  total  crimes  committed 
per  thousand  poiNilatlon.  This  record 
certainly  shoold  be  Improved,  in  Wash- 
incton  and  across  the  United  States,  but 
are  any  of  us  bsre  today  prepared  to 
Umit  and  boldly  tnfrtoge  upon  basic  con- 
stuutional  rlglrts  In  our  own  home  cities 
as  this  bill  would  do  in  Washington.  DC? 

Second.  Washington  is  not  soft  on 
crime.  Records  from  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons  reveal  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  leads  the  Nation  in  time  served 
by  adult  ofTenden  before  their  first  re- 
lease. In  addition.  Police  Chief  Murray 
stated  Just  last  year  that  the  District's 
crime  solution  rate  is  about  twice  the 
national   average. 

Third.  We  must  recognise,  as  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach  empha- 
sised In  his  report  to  the  committee  on 
this  legislation,  and  I  quote: 

Ther«  are  varied  Interests  which  must  b« 
accommodated  la  any  itatutes  we  enact  to 
aid  la  tlM  uiiri-iiueiiunt  of  our  criminal  laws. 
We  must  make  aTSllabla  to  our  law-enforce- 
Bient  ofllcera  wbatever  lawful,  appropriate 
fnti"t  wfl  can  wlUk  which  to  make  our 
BtreeU.  homes,  and  places  of  business  safer. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  not  every  person  taken  Into 
custody,  not  even  every  person  charged  with 
crime,  is  guilty.  We  must  be  mindful  that 
Irrespective  of  wbetlier  such  person  la  In- 
nocent or  guUty.  our  Constitution  and  our 
way  ot  life  requli*  that  certain,  sometimes 
restrictive,  rules  of  conduct  must  be  followed 
by  our  enforcement  people  and  our  courts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sutxnlt  that  this  bill 
does  not  meet  this  Important  standard ; 
that  it  violates  tmxts  hard  learned  prin- 
ciples regarding  tbe  treatment  of  crimi- 
nal behavior;  that  it  reads  in  part  as  if 
tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
been  suspeiKled  in  Its  Ci^ltal  City. 
ia*irABa-MAixoBT 

Turning  briefly  to  the  specific  provi- 
fldOQs  of  this  bOl.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  find 
that  title  I  would  repeal  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  alone,  among  all  Federal 
Jurisdictions  rule  5 (a)  of  tbe  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  As  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  explained  so 
clearly  In  his  May  16  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee: 

The  Mallory  rule  Is  not  at  all  concerned 
with  whether  or  under  what  circumstances 
the  police  In  tbe  District  of  Columbia  may 
Biake  an  arrest.  Thm  case  stands  merely  for 
tlM  propoettlea  that  a  confession  obtained 
from  an  aireeted  peraon  before  his  arraign- 
ment will  not  be  received  In  evidence  In  a 
ortmlnal  trial  U  obtained  during  a  period  of 
unreasonable  delay.    This  Is  as  It  should  be. 

The  Mallory  rule  does  not  prevent  tbe 
police  from  omdueUng  investigations  by 
questioning  people.  It  simply  prevents 
them  from  arresting  people  for  the  pur- 
pose of  queetlMilng  in  the  confines  of  a 
poMoe  station  wiiile  they  are  unable  to 
contact  friend,  rdatlve,  or  counsel. 

It  is  argued  that  Mallory  hampers  ef- 
fective law  enfereement  in  that  it  is 
often  difflcolt  to  show  probable  cause 
unless  and  until  a  confession  has  been 
secTired.  The  M  years'  experience  with 
this  rule,  however,  has  not  demonstrated 
any  hamstringing  of  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts. In  addllkm.  the  fourth  amend- 
ment specifleally  prohlMts  any  arrest  ex- 
cept upon  probable  cause. 


Title  I  would  overrule  many  court  de- 
cisions and  a  long,  well-established  policy 
of  protecting  persons  against  unlawful 
detention  and  secret,  prolonged  inter- 
rogation. It  would  weaken  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  every  American. 

Nearly  all  States  require  preliminary 
hearings  without  unnece.ssary  delay 
This  rule  is  effective  in  all  10  judicial 
circuits  of  the  Federal  court  system. 
Title  I  would  abrogate  this  vital  protec- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia  alone. 
It  has,  accordingly,  in  its  present  form. 
been  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  District  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar 
Association.  It  is  a  dangerous  attack 
upon  vital  human  protections  and  con- 
stitutional guarantees,  and  should  be 
defeated. 

DtrSHAM 

Title  n  of  H.R.  7525  would  change  the 
entire  law  and  procedure  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  concerning  mentally  ill  per- 
sons who  have  committed  criminal 
offenses.  Title  II  Is  proposed,  moreover, 
after  only  cursory  hearings  which  did 
not  include  the  testimony  of  medical  or 
psychiatric  experts,  of  specialists  in  men- 
tal health.  p>€nology  or  criminology,  or 
of  representatives  of  the  bar,  other  than 
the  U-S.  attorney.  Mr.  Acheson  stated 
this  year,  moreover,  tliat  "all  of  those 
problems  with  the  Durham  rule  have 
been  very  considerably  clarified  and 
alleviated  in  the  McDonald  decision." 

The  committee  claims  that  the  test 
of  criminal  responsibility  proposed  In 
title  II  is  "patterned  after  and  follows 
closely  the  formulation  of  the  American 
Law  Institute." 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  the  test 
differs  in  one  crucial  respect.  It  differs 
Ijy  asking  the  Congress  to  adopt  the 
right-wrong  test  of  the  M'Naghten  rule 
promulgated  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1843.  Since  that  time  this  test  has  been 
forcefully  and  repeatedly  condemned  by 
judges,  lawyers,  criminologists,  and  i>sy- 
ctiiatrlsts.  Thirty  years  ago  Judge  Car- 
doso pointed  out  that  this  test  "has 
little  relation  to  the  truths  of  mental 
life."  Judge  Biggs,  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Third  District  stated  2  years 
ago  that  "M'Naghten  is  not  only  unfair 
to  the  individual  defendant  but  to  so- 
ciety." And  a  Roysil  Commission  in 
England,  after  extensive  study,  con- 
cluded that  "M'Naghten  cannot  be  de- 
fended In  the  light  of  modem  medical 
knowledge  and  penal  views." 

Despite  certain  allegations,  tbe  com- 
mittment procedure  under  the  Durham 
rule  affords  the  community  greater  pro- 
tection than  would  imprisonment  of 
mentally  ill  offenders.  Persons  sent  to 
J  all  are  released  at  the  expiration  of 
their  sentence,  even  though  they  are 
predictably  dangerous.  A  person  found 
not  gxiilty  by  reason  of  Insanity,  however. 
Is  automatically  committed  to  a  mental 
institution  where  he  must  remain  until 
both  the  hospital  authorities  and  district 
court  are  satisfied  that  he  has  recovered 
his  sanity  and  will  not  be  dai^erous  to 
the  commtmity  or  to  himself. 

In  recommending  against  passage  of 
title  n.  the  District  Commissioners  stated 
that   the   "Durham   rule    seems    to    be 


working  very  well"  and  that  title  n  would 
"operate  to  complicate  the  determination 
of  mental  illness"  and  "complicate  the  re- 
lease of  apparently  recovered  persons." 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  stated 
that  recent  decisions,  notably  McDonald 
v.  United  States  (312  P.  2d  897.  1962). 
have  obviated  the  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion and  that  the  courts  "should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  develop  tind  re- 
fine the  law  in  this  area  without  legisla- 
tion at  this  time." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  these 
arguments  speak  for  themselves. 

AKRZSTS   FOB   INVESTIGATION 

Title  III  would  abolish  the  ban  on  ar- 
rests for  investigations,  a  ban  instituted 
only  3  months  ago,  and  after  exhaustive 
study,  by  the  District  Commissioners. 

The  committee,  in  its  report,  has 
claimed  that  investigation  Is  vital  to  law 
enforcement.  But  the  records  show  that 
in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases. 
detention  for  questioning,  no  matter  how 
prolonged,  has  led  to  very  few  charges 
actually  being  filed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  thorough 
study  conducted  by  the  Horsky  Commit- 
tee on  Police  Arrests  for  Investigation  re- 
vealed that  In  the  2-year  period  1960-61. 
211  persons  were  arrested  for  "Investi- 
gation" of  homicide,  of  whom  all  but  one 
were  released.  During  the  same  period 
120  persons  were  arrested  for  "investiga- 
tion" of  rape,  only  one  of  whom  was 
charged.  For  robbery  the  figures  were 
1,998,  and  51;  for  housebreaking,  1,682 
and  67. 

Not  only  is  title  III  uncalled  for.  with 
Its  police  power  to  detain  suspects  and 
material  witnesses  incommunlctwlo  for 
up  to  6  hours,  It  is  clearly  in  violation  of 
not  just  one.  but  several  sections  of  the 
Constitution. 

As  the  Horsky  committee  reported,  and 
as  the  District  Commissioners  have 
emphasized  in  their  report  on  this  meas- 
ure: 

Such  arrests  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion in  that  there  is  not  a  requh-ement  of 
probable  cause. 

Such  arrests  deny  to  the  person  so 
detained  the  opportunity  to  secure  bis 
liberty  by  seeking  bail  or  posting  col- 
lateral. 

Such  arrests  deny  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus. 

Such  arrests  deprive  the  person  de- 
tained of  the  right  of  counsel. 

Such  arrests  tend  to  impair  the  right 
of  the  person,  under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, not  to  be  compelled  in  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself. 

Section  301  (c>,  to  be  sure,  says  that 
detention  "shall  not  be  recorded  as  an 
arrest,"  but  these  are  empty  words  at 
best.  In  addition  to  the  denial  of  fun- 
damental constitutional  rights,  what 
lesser  stigma  is  it  to  be  a  "detainee" 
rather  than  an  "arrestee"?  What  se- 
curity oflQcial  would  Ignore  such  a  record 
of  police  custody? 

This  title,  in  Its  present  form.  Is  op- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  District  Commissioners.  It  was  re- 
soundingly rejected  earlier  this  year  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Associa- 
tion.   The  House  should  do  no  less  today. 
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INCBZASB)   AND    ICANIUTOBT   PBTAIil 

The  increased  and  mandatory  penal- 
ties for  certain  crimes  contained  in  title 
V  of  this  bill  are  both  unwise  and  un- 
necessary and  could  lead  to  serious  in- 
justices. In  commenting  on  this  sec- 
tion both  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  District  Commissioners  have  stated 
their  strong  opposition  to  mandatory 
sentencing  and  the  resulting  denial  of 
judicial  discretion. 

The  Justice  Department,  in  particu- 
lar, has  stated: 

Greater  discretion  In  sentencing  should  be 
permitted  In  order  that  all  facts  and  ctreum- 
stances  of  the  particular  crime  may  be  taken 
Into  account.  •  •  •  We  think  It  unwise  to 
establish  minimum  sentences  and  thus  re- 
move or  limit  the  discretion  of  judges  to  im- 
pose sentences  on  the  basis  of  the  particular 
crime  and  the  background  of  the  person 
convicted. 

FBIOR  CTNSpRSRIP   OF  ALLEGED  XNDBCKNT 
MATKBIALS 

Title  V  of  this  bill  would  also  permit, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  censorship  through  the  tech- 
nique of  prior  restraints  and  seizures  in 
the  matter  of  materials  alleged  to  be 
indecent. 

The  Supreme  Court's  condemnation 
of  prior  restraints,  of  free  expression,  is 
firm  and  well  established.  In  the  case 
of  Near  v.  Minnesota  (283  US.  697, 1931) 
the  Court  ruled  that  prior  censorship  is 
unconstitutional.  Only  this  year  in  the 
case  of  Bantam  Books  v.  Sullivan  (9  L. 
Ed.  2d  584,  593)  the  Court  ruled  that 
"any  system  of  prior  restraints  of  ex- 
pression comes  to  this  Court  bearing  a 
heavy  presumption  against  its  constitu- 
Uonal  vaUdity." 

The  committee  has  based  much  of  its 
case  on  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Kingsley  Books  v.  Brown  (354  UJ3.  436, 
1957).  But  it  should  be  clear  in  every- 
one's mind  that  this  bill  contains  none 
of  the  safeguards  on  which  the  majority 
of  the  Court  relied  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Cbsdrman.  I  defer  to  no  man  in 
my  opposition  to  those  who  prey  on  in- 
nocent minds  in  order  to  make  a  fast 
buck;  to  those  who  sell  or  exhibit  por- 
nography. 

But  this  bill  is  so  broadly  written;  it 
contains  such  vague  and  indefinite  lan- 
guage, that  It  Infringes  upon  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  to  say  that  it  is  not  aimed  at  rep- 
utable publications.  The  fact  is  that 
it  could  do  far  more  than  strike  at  the 
purveyors  of  pornography.  The  range  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  books  which 
could  be  reached  by  the  language  of  this 
bill  Is  virtually  unlimited. 

In  its  present  form,  both  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  District  Commis- 
sioners have  emphasized  that  it  con- 
tains "substantial  constitutional  prob- 
lems." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  both  narrow-minded  and  repressive. 
Its  major  provisions  have  been  so  severe- 
ly criticized  by  District  and  Federal  ofB- 
cials  charged  with  the  administration 
of  justice  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  strongly  recommended  against  its 
enactment. 

If  adopted  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia it  would  undoubtedly  serve  as  an 
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unjust  and  unfortunate  precedent  for 
other  Jurisdictions.  It  thus  poses  a  dan- 
ger to  liberty,  freedom,  and  good  gov- 
ernment, not  only  In  the  District,  but 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  should 
therefore,  be  vigorously  and  promptly 
rejected. 

Amm  the  Cottsts  Pebfetuating   CaiMs 
Through  the  Mallort  Rule? 

"Z  can't  see  how  these  courts  peri>etuate 
these  crimes  on  our  own  citizens.  It  only 
creates  disrespect  for  the  courts."  Accord- 
ing to  the  Washington  Post  account,'  this 
statement  was  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Protection  Subcommittee  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  after  listening  to  a  speech 
by  Bobert  V.  Murray,  Chief  of  Police,  which 
commented  upon  the  Mallory  rule  and  the 
recent  Killough  decision.  Chief  Murray  has 
excited  such  reactions  before.  Testifying 
before  various  congressional  committees  and 
subcommittees  in  1958,  he  stated  that  if  tbe 
Mallory  rule  stood.  It  would  result  in  a  "com- 
plete breakdown  of  law  enforcement  in  the 
District  of  Columbia"."  and  that  "most  of 
the  murders,  the  rapes,  and  robberies  that  I 
have  come  in  contact  with  would  have  gone 
unsolved  and  unpunished  under  the  Mallory 
decision."  »  However,  2  years  later  in  March 
I960,  Mr.  Oliver  Gasch,  then  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  District  of  Coliimbla,  is  reported  by 
the  Washington  Poet  to  have  said  that  pre- 
arrest  Investigations  had  become  more  ex- 
tensive and  that  police  work  in  general  was 
more  thorough  and  exact.*  On  April  1,  1962, 
David  C.  Acheson,  the  present  U.S.  attorney, 
stated  on  a  local  television  program  that 
there  had  been  11  cases,  or  on  the  average, 
2  cases  per  year  in  which  his  office  either 
failed  to  secure  a  conviction,  or  decided 
against  a  prosecution  because  of  the  realiza- 
tion that  a  confession  which  had  been  se- 
cured would  be  inadmissible,  because  of  the 
Mallory  rule.* 

lAter  this  year,  the  court  of  appeals* 
Ellllough  decision  further  extended  the  Mal- 
lory rule,  "nils  decision  prevents  the  admis- 
sion Into  evidence  of  Illegally  obtained  con- 
fessions which  are  reafllrmed  after  the  pre- 
liminary hearing,  but  before  the  accused 
receives  the  advice  of  counsel.  As  a  result 
of  this  decision,  a  massive  campaign  seems 
to  have  been  launched  by  the  police  and 
prosecutor's  office  to  secure  modification  of 
the  Mallory  rule  through  educating  the  pub- 
tic  regarding  the  difficulttes  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  District  of  C<dumbia.  The  n.S. 
Attorney  points  out  that  police  in  this  city 
suffer  from  restrictions  not  placed  upon  most 
State  and  local  police,  but  are  required  to 
solve  a  wide  range  of  local  crimes  not  ordi- 
narily confronting  Federal  law  enforcement 
officers.  Chief  Murray  attributes  the  high 
crime  rate  in  Washington  to  court  rules 
making  It  difficult  to  obtain  convictions  and 


1  See  Washington  Post,  Nov.  23,  1962.  p. 
C-1,  article  entitled  "Chief  Mmray  Says 
Modification  of  Mallory  Rule  Would  Help 
Curb  District's  Mounting  Crime  Rate." 

*  Hearings  before  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee To  Study  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  SSth  Cong.,  2d  seas.  (1957), 
pp.83,  42. 

'Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  B5th  Cong.,  2d  sees., 
p.  124. 

*  See  Washington  Post,  Mar.  26,  1960,  p. 
D-1. 

*See  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners'  Committee  on  Police  Arrest 
for  Investigations  (the  Horsky  report),  July 
19et.  p.  IT.  The  committee  states  that  "the 
Infonnatlon  was  suppUed  by  the  VA.  attor- 
ney In  a  television  Interview,  DUnenslon  4. 
WRC-TV.  Apr.  1,  1902.  and  was  subsequently 
confirmed  to  the  committee."   Id.  N.  16a. 


to  leniency  in  sentencing.  Both  seem  to 
urge  that  ruleemaklng  convictions  easier 
to  obtain  plus  longer  sentences  will  solve  the 
crime  problem  in  Washington.  Both  offices 
have  attempted  to  Justify  as  appropriate  the 
police  procedure  in  the  recent  Merson  mur- 
der case  in  which  a  Juvenile  suspect  was  held 
and  interrogated  intermittently  for  60  hours 
before  being  taken  before  a  committing 
magistrate. 

The  problem  is  a  comi^ez  one  and  sub- 
ject to  resolution  by  rash  statements  or 
scare  tactics.  Without  evaluating  the  more 
fundamental  issues,  four  questions  may  be 
relevant  to  the  purported  need  for  easier 
convictions,  stlffer  sentences,  and  less 
limitation  upon  police  station  ixnise  inter- 
rogation. 

1.  Is  Imprisonment  too  short  for  criminals 
convicted  in  the  District  of  Colmnbla? 

2.  Is  the  percentage  of  acqxilttals  too  high? 

3.  Are  too  many  convlctees  given  proba- 
tion   (suspended    sentences)  ? 

4.  How  many  siispects  confess  after  pro- 
longed police  detention? 

IMPKIBOHMEKT  LKNinrH 

According  to  information  secured  from 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  District 
of  Columbia  leads  the  Nation  in  the  amount 
of  time  served  by  adult  offenders  before 
their  first  release.  One  State  only.  Illinois, 
gives  longer  sentences.  However,  since  Illi- 
nois has  more  liberal  parole,  It  cannot  com- 
pete in  the  actual  time  served  in  prison. 

Take  1960  as  a  year  for  comparison.  That 
year,  606  adult  felony  convlctees  were  re- 
leased from  District  of  Columbia  Institu- 
tions. They  had  served  an  average  term  of 
imprisonment  of  41.5  months.  Over  the 
country  as  a  whole  for  the  same  year,  there 
were  34,992  adult  felony  convlctees  (serving 
indeterminate  sentences  as  in  the  District 
of  Columbia)  who  were  released  for  the 
first  time.  They  served  an  average  period 
of  confinement  of  29.6  months.  The  short- 
est period  of  confinement  for  such  persons 
was  In  Vermont,  where  the  average  period 
was  12.9  months;  the  longest  (other  than  in 
the  District  of  Columbia)  was  in  Hawaii — 
38.1  months. 

ACQUITTAL    RATE 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts, 
there  were  1337  indictments  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  (Jvily  1. 
1960->7une  30.  1961).  Of  these.  140  were 
acquitted — a  percentage  of  10.6  percent.  This 
figure  is  qualified  by  the  fact  that  66  of  the 
140  were  acquitted  by  reason  of  Insanity 
and  were  mandatorily  committed  to  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  for  confinement  until  no 
longer  dangerous  to  themselves  or  others. 
This  means  that  5.2  percent  won  outright 
release  by  their  acquittal.* 

We  have  been  unable  to  secure  comparable 
statistics  from  other  Federal  courts  (no  in- 
sanity breakdown ) ,  or  from  State  courts. 
Realistically,  the  acquittal  rate  should  not 
be  compared  with  either  State  courts  or 
other  Federal  courts — it  should  be  compared 
with  the  acquittal  rate  from,  a  similar  metro- 
politan area. 

PKOBATIOIV   EATK 

Again  referring  to  fiscal  1B61,  the  adminis- 
trative office  annual  report  indicates  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  used  probation  in  26.6 
percent  of  the  convictions.  Other  district 
courts  used  probation  on  the  average  of  37.5 


*  Annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
mlnUtrative  Office  of  the  D.S.  Courts.  1961, 
pp.  158,  160.  Not  all  of  tbe  Indictment  re- 
sulted in  eitho-  acquittal  or  conviction:  8.8 
percent  were  dismissed.  However,  ttaa  writ- 
er's experience  Indicates  dismissals  usually 
result  when  a  defendant  pleads  to  a  leaser 
charge  or  because  of  a  formal  defect  In  the 
indictment  which  is  followed  by  a  new  In- 
dictment. 
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of  Prlaons.  In  tbe  Jan- 


uary 1961.  iMflM  a  "GHrne  and  Delinquency" : 
"The  etatlstlOi  oo  prteonert  tell  ua  that  in 
many  JxirladiefekMM  Uglily  ml  table  prospects 
(or  probation  are  aUU  being  sent  to  prison. 
In  the  court*  of  Mew  York  State  only  26 
percent  of  thre  eoBTtetad  defendants  are  be- 
ing placed  on  probation,  and  in  Pennsylvania 
only  80  percent.  Tei  In  California  about  50 
percent  and  In  Wlaeonaln  60  percent  of  the 
convicted  defendants  are  placed  on  proba- 
tion. It  appears  that  the  courts  In  such 
Jurisdictions  m  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
need  to  be  sold  on  the  value  of  probation 
If  this  can  be  done.  It  wUl  be  a  long  step 
forward  Ln  the  aoluttem  of  correctional  prob- 
lems now  being  passed  on  the  prisons." 

.noM  sxTccaea  satk 


DKTBNTION- 

What  U  tlia  MaUsry  rule  all  about?  In 
practical  terms,  tb*  eonlllct  centers  upon  the 
desirability  o<  allowing  prolonged  police  In- 
terrogation of  tb*  auepect  rather  than  Im- 
mediately taking  him  before  a  magistrate 
The  poUca  maintain  that  after  being  warned 
of  his  rights,  few  oonfeaslons  will  issue  and 
the  solution  of  crime  will  be  dramatically 
hindered.  This  pnaumee  the  effectiveness  of 
police  Interrogation.  Analysis  of  police  ar- 
rest for  Investigation  followed  by  prolonged 
detention  may  b*  helpful.  These  arresu  and 
detentions  are  deatsned  to  hold  tbe  suspect 
In  c\istody  whlla  evidence  of  g\Ult  U  ac- 
quired. Varying  amounts  of  interrogation 
are  applied  during  the  detention.  In  one 
recent  case,  a  jUTenlle  suspect  arrested  on 
"Investigation"  was  Interrogated  Intermit- 
tently for  80  hours  before  being  taken  before 
a  magistrate.  What  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  police  with  thsae  prolonged  detentions 
for  "InvestlgaUon"? 

The  report  of  th*  Commissioners'  Commit- 
tee on  Police  AiTSSts  for  Investigation  (the 
so-called  Horaky  rsport)  Indicates  that  "of 
the  1356  persons  hsld  for  8  hours  or  more 
In  1960.  only  16.  or  1.3  percent,  were  charged." 
The  others  were  ralsased  without  any  charge 
after  8  hours  or  mors  detention.  The  report 
further  state*,  "of  the  690  (wreons  held  for 
more  than  13  hours  In  1B60  only  7 — 1  per- 
cent— were  ehargad."  Again,  the  remainder 
were  released  after  this  prolonged  detention 
without  any  oharg*.  Appcu«ntly  the  deten- 
tion had  little  soccass  In  the  acquisition  of  a 
confeeslon.  TUmlng  to  the  speclflc  crimes 
for  which  a  eonfssslcm  Is  often  said  to  be 
the  essential  for  solution,  we  And  the  Horsky 
report  stating: 

"In  the  2  years  196(^-61.  221  persons  were 
arrestsd  for  Invsstlgatlon'  of  homicide,  of 
whom  all  but  1  ware  released  During  the 
same  period  139  persons  were  arrested  for 
'Investigation'  <tf  rape,  of  whom  3  were 
charged.  For  robbery,  the  flgures  were  1.998 
and  51;  for  housatesaklng.  1682  and  67  "' 

OONCLTTSION 

It  should  be  obTlous  that  we  have  not  an- 
swered many  of  tb*  questions  regarding  the 
ICallory  rule.  This  has  not  really  been  our 
purpose.  Ws  have  attempted  to  bring  to 
light  relevant  Information  largely  ignored  by 
some  of  the  mors  vocal  protagonists  in  this 
bitter  ooatroTsrsy.  The  facts  presented  here 
do  Indicate  that  punishment  la  stiff  enough 
In  ths  District  at  Columbia  and  that  few 
criminals  sscap*  after  Indictment 

Investigating  eonunltteee  and  the  like 
would  do  well  to  szpsnd  energy  Into  some  of 
the  unsKplored  areas  of  fact.    Thus  far  there 


sometimes  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  confuse 
the  hooeetly  held  opinions  of  knowledgeable 
persons  with  fact.  The  dlfflculty  is  that 
moet  knowledgeable  persons  in  this  area  have 
such  a  strong  Interest  in  preventing  or  per- 
petuating police  Interrogation  that  their 
opinions  are  not  objective 


f  Bennett,  "Oorrsctlonal  Problems  the 
Courts  Can  Help  Solve."  "Crime  and  Delin- 
queney."  January  1961.  reprint  p   3 

*  Horsky  report,  supra  note  5  pp  39.  40 
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Mr  WHITENER  Mr  Chaiitnan.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr   Dices  1 

Mr.  DIOGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  have  time  to  properly 
discuss  all  of  the  legal  ramiflcations  and 
impacts  that  are  contained  in  this  pro- 
posed change  in  the  District  Criminal 
Code  is  one  of  the  Indictments  that,  in 
my  opinion,  stands  as  irrefutable  evi- 
dence that  we  are  not  properly  consider- 
ing this  bill.  I  am  certainly  not  ques- 
tioning the  motives  of  the  proponents  of 
this  leglAlation.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anyone  in  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
does  not  have  an  Interest  in  minimizini; 
the  ssmiptoma  of  the  crime  problem  m 
this  area.  I  think  despite  the  considera- 
tion which  has  been  grlven  it  in  commit- 
tee that  the  proponents  have  been  my- 
opic with  respect  to  the  solutions  which 
they  have  suggested. 

It  is  Interesting  In  reviewing  the  major- 
ity report  on  the  purposes  of  the  bill  to 
witness  their  characterization  of  the 
problem  that  they  propose  to  resolve 
They  use  such  expressions  as  'stemming 
the  criminal  tide."  as  If  we  are  about  to 
be  inundated  by  some  great  tidal  wave 
here  in  the  Ehstrict.  in  contrast  to  the 
reports  and  the  statistics  which  have 
been  recited  authontatively  here  this 
afternoon  They  u.se  such  expression.s 
as  "soft  on  crime."  which  in  my  opinion 
is  a  reflection  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and.  by  implication, 
seriously  impugns  their  intenrity 

Who  IS  in  favor  of  the  bill?  I  Uunk 
that  the  most  extensively  quoted  witness 
so  far  has  been  the  Chief  of  Police,  so 
much  so  that  perhaps  if  the  bill  is  en- 
acted into  law  It  should  be  called  the 
Murray  bill.  But  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  local  bar  as.sociation  is  over- 
whelmingly opfKJsed  to  this  legislation. 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  who  are 
supposed  to  be  the  boss  of  the  police 
chief,  although  there  is  sometimes  doubt 
about  that,  have  not  endorsed  this  legis- 
lation, so  who  is  for  it? 

I.  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  have 
Witnessed  with  a  great  deal  of  alarm  the 


way  the  list  of  witnesses  was  slanted  to- 
ward this  kind  of  prosecution  approach, 
and  people  who  are  equally  concerned 
With  this  legislation  and  who  wanted  to 
get  at  the  roots  and  not  at  the  leaves  of 
the  tree  of  crime  in  the  District  were 
not  invited  to  participate  in  this  dis- 
cussion. 

The  comniittoe  in  its  report  refers  to 
loi'.g-range  proposals.  It  says  that  they 
will  continue  to  legiblate  eflforts  to  meet 
these  challenges.  But  I  can  assure  you 
that  theie  has  r^ot  been  any  kind  of  con- 
sideration of  these  long-range  proposals 
involving  juvenile  delinquency  and  drop- 
outs and  antiquated  schools  and  special 
training  for  the  increasing  population, 
many  of  whom  arc  disadvantaged  with 
respect  to  urban  living.  There  has  not 
been  any  discussion  about  providing 
greater  employment  opportunities  and 
fulfilling  low -cost  housing  needs,  par- 
ticularly for  the  people  displaced  by 
certain  projects  in  the  area.  There  has 
not  been  the  proper  kind  of  discussion 
about  better  police -community  relations 
before  the  committee,  and  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  anticipated  studies  of  any 
long-range  proposals,  as  referred  to  in 
the  report,  receiving  any  consideration 

I  would  just  like  to  conclude  by  saying 
that  there  has  been  an  analysis  made  of 
the  penalties  of  this  proposal  from  an 
authoritative  source,  an  analysis  which 
attempted  to  compare  them  with  the 
penalties  impo.sed  in  every  Jurisdiction  in 
this  country,  and  the  results  of  that 
analysis  show  that  these  penalties  that 
are  proposed  will  be  1  '^  times  greater  for 
the  same  crime  committed  anywhere  in 
tho  United  States  except  for  the  crime  of 
iobbery. 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield   1  minute  to  the  Rentleman  fiom 

Iowa   I  Mr.  SCHWENGELJ. 

Mr  SCHWENOEL.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  and 
the  .subcommittee,  who  worked  so  hard 
on  the  preparation  of  this  legislation. 
Rut  after  considering  the  testimony  and 
after  giving  much  thought  to  this  matter. 
I  have  concluded  that  this  bill  is  the 
wi"onc  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  it  prof>oses  to  deal  with. 

Let  me  say  that  I  too  want  to  do  what 
and  all  I  can  to  deal  with  the  crime 
problem  But  there  are  other  answers  to 
the  problem. 

Conditions  will  be  bettei  when  we  get 
a  better  judicial  system. 

When  we  get  Job  opportunities  for  Uie 
thou.sands  who  have  no  jobs.  When 
.schooLs  are  improved  so  that  pupils  will 
be  more  adequately  trained  vocationally 
and  so  we  can  have  more  adequate  coun- 
( lium  service. 

The  Capital  cannot  be  a  model  with- 
out model  schools  and  without  a  model 
hval  government. 

The  Washington  Post  had  an  excel- 
lent editorial  this  morning  entitled 
DanKerous  Remedies."  which  ought  to 
be  read  by  all  who  will  vote  on  this 
question  and  I  insert  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Danqxsous    RKMEona 

However  well-intentioned  its  members  may 
be.  the  House  District  Committee  has  oon- 
ctcted  an  omnibus  crime  bill  for  this  com- 
muiUty  which  prescribes  dangerous  remedlee 
for  .i  disea.v   wrongly  dhiguosed   In   the  first 
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place.  The  bill  would  be  bad  for  the  Ameri- 
cans who  live  In  this  dty  and  bad  for  aU 
Americans  who  look  to  It  with  pride  as  the 
Capital  of  their  country. 

Washington,  like  every  other  major  Amer- 
ican city,  has  serious  problems  arising  out  ot 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  adult  crime.  Ifueh 
needs  to  be  done  to  eradicate  the  conditions 
causing  theee  problems;  and  of  ooura*  the 
delinquents  and  criminals  must  be  dealt  with 
efTectively  by  those  responsible  for  law  en- 
forcement and  correction.  But  crime  Is  not 
going  to  be  curbed  by  cutting  constitutional 
corners  In  dealing  with  It  or  by  disregarding 
the  rights  of  persons  charged  with  crime. 

The  proposed  bill  shows  scant  understand- 
ing and  even  less  respect  for  the  great  proce- 
dural protections  which  have  bolstered 
American  freedom.  It  would,  for  instance, 
restore  to  the  local  police  the  power  to  make 
arrests  for  Investigation — a  power  recently 
taken  from  them  by  the  District  Commis- 
sioners because  sxich  arrests,  unsupp<»ted  by 
probable  cause,  are  plainly  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution.  It  would  override  the  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Mallory  case  that  confessions  obtained  dur- 
ing a  i}erlod  of  unlawful  detention  may  not 
be  Introduced  In  criminal  trials. 

It  would  turn  back  the  clock  by  reverting 
to  an  outmoded  rule  for  the  determination  of 
Insanity,  abandoning  the  Durham  test,  an  Im- 
mensely significant  stride  In  Jurl^rudence 
Instituted  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  It  would 
authorize  seizure,  in  advance  of  trial,  of  al- 
legedly Indecent  publications;  It  would  In- 
troduce nonsensical  standards  of  decency  and 
it  would  permit  a  flagrant  prior  restraint  on 
expression  In  violation  of  the  flrst  amend- 
ment. 

Congress  owes  it  to  itself  and  to  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  to  this  occupied  territory  It 
governs,  to  scrutinize  these  proposals  in  the 
light  of  American  traditions  and  constitu- 
tional law.  This  bill  ought  not  to  be 
whooped  to  enactment,  like  so  many  other 
District  measures  by  a  Congress  Ignorant  of 
Its  content  and  Indifferent  to  its  Impact. 
This  Is  a  monstrous  bill.  When  It  comes  up 
for  debate  this  morning,  let  the  House  be- 
ware. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Becker]. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  we  have  before  us  today,  in  the  words 
of  some  of  the  previous  speakers  goes 
too  far;  or,  It  does  not  do  anything,  in 
other  situations.  I  am  wondering  about 
the  great  waste  of  time  of  my  good  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  who  have  worked  so 
diligently  and  so  long  to  have  the  Con- 
gress In  pre'vlous  years  piuss  much  of  the 
same  legislation  that  is  in  this  bill  today. 
It  has  been  approved  before  by  the 
House  on  two  different  occasions  and 
I  cannot  see  what  is  wrong  with  it  now. 
I  commend  the  committee  for  their  work. 
I  first  want  to  say  this,  that  perhaps, 
through  the  years  that  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  House,  and  honored  to 
be  a  Member,  I  have  not  paid  too  much 
attention  to  the  District  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee.  That,  like 
other  Members  our  work  and  our  time 
has  been  taken  up  by  our  own  commit- 
tees. You  all  know,  it  was  a  year  ago 
in  1962  when  my  administrative  assist- 
ant was  stabbed  in  St.  Peter's  Church 
around  the  corner  here,  two  blocks  from 
the  Capitol,  some  10  times.  During  the 
course  of  her  hospitalization  and  oper- 
ations, she  reached  the  point  of  death, 
but  with  the  help  of  good  surgeons  and 
Almighty  God.  she  recovered  from  that 


attack.  I  doubt  seriously  whether  she 
will  ever  feel  seciire  again. 

Increase  in  crime  has  been  going  on 
in  the  District  for  a  long  time.  It  has 
been  said  that  crime  is  not  as  great  here 
as  it  is  In  other  cities,  but  when  you  look 
at  the  record,  you  will  find  that  increase 
in  crime  here  in  recent  months  has  been 
greater  than  in  any  other  city  in  the 
country  of  equal  size.  Are  we  supposed 
to  always  be  bleeding  for  those  who  com- 
mit the  crimes?  Are  we  also  to  be  plead- 
ing— pleading  to  give  more  ground  to 
those  who  are  the  criminals  and  are  of 
criminal  intent  whether  they  need  to  be 
criminals  or  whether  they  do  not  need 
to  be  criminals?  Or  have  we  come  to 
the  time  in  our  legislative  lives,  that  we 
want  to  take  action?  Action  to  prevent 
crime  and  punish  the  criminals,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  a  law  that  will  pro- 
tect the  citizens  of  this  country,  both  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tourists 
who  come  here  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  reached 
a  time  as  legislators  when  we  must  be 
a  little  tough — a  little  tough  on  the  crim- 
inals and  consider  the  victims.  I  re- 
member when  that  stabbing  took  place 
last  year  in  St.  Peter's  Church.  I  asked 
the  police  to  advise  me  and  keep  me  ad- 
vised of  their  attempts  to  catch  the 
criminal  or  the  party  responsible. 
Weeks  went  by.  The  police  worked  dili- 
gently. I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  police 
department  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  were  working  under  very  trying 
conditions  and  under  laws  such  as  the 
Mallory  rule  and  others  that  prevented 
them  from  taking  in  any  characters  for 
questioning.  I  remember  that  about  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning  I  received  a  tele- 
phone call  at  my  apartment,  that  they 
believed  they  had  apprehended  the  crim- 
inal who  had  stabbed  my  administrative 
assistant.  At  2  o'clock  in  the  morning 
I  got  up  and  went  to  the  police  station 
because  I  wanted  to  see  myself,  first 
hand,  what  our  police  had  to  go  through 
in  order  to  get  evidence  to  convict.  I 
was  at  police  headquarters  for  hours  and 
the  police,  had  to  go  out  from  the  time 
of  apprehension  of  this  criminal,  and  in 
a  space  of  a  very  short  time,  2  or  3 
hours.  In  order  to  get  enough  evidence 
from  statements  that  he  had  made  in 
order  that  they  could  bring  him  in  very 
quickly  before  a  magistrate  and  arraign 
him.  Witnesses  had  to  be  brought  in. 
My  administrative  assistant  had  to  be 
gotten  out  of  bed  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Other  witnesses  who  had  made  com- 
plaints were  brought  down  to  police 
headquarters  at  2,  3,  and  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  This  is  the  way  our  citi- 
zens have  to  comply  with  the  law.  And 
we  do  not  want  to  give  our  police  better 
tools  to  work  with.  We  do  not  want  to 
protect  our  citizens,  and  we  make  them 
get  up  at  all  hours  of  the  night  in  order 
to  come  down  and  identify  a  criminal. 

It  is  all  very  fine  to  speak  about  free- 
dom and  the  rights  of  people — crimi- 
nals— but.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  wonder- 
ing when  the  rights  of  law-abiding  people 
are  going  to  have  some  consideration  and 
when  we  are  going  to  have  consideration 
for  pe(H>le  to  walk  on  the  streets  of 
Washington  in  safety?    This  city  should 


be  an  example  for  this  Nation.  This 
Capital  City  of  this  Nation  should  be  an 
example,  and  we  by  our  legislative  au- 
thority should  make  it  an  example  for 
the  Nation,  an  example  for  other  cities 
and  States  to  follow. 

The  law  which  we  are  asking  to  be 
enacted  here  today  is  on  the  statute 
books  of  many  States  of  the  Nation. 
Why  should  we  not  make  it  tough  for 
the  criminal  here?  That  is  all  we  are 
trying  to  do,  without  invading  their 
rights. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.    I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MULTER.  What  in  this  bill  will 
prevent  the  dastardly  crimes  discussed 
here  or  make  it  easier  to  get  a  conviction? 
What  in  this  bill  will  make  it  easier  to 
get  a  conviction? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  believe  the  intent  of 
the  bill  is  to  make  a  change  in  the  Mal- 
lory rule  and  the  Durham  rule,  which  will 
give  the  police  better  tools  to  work  with. 
They  say  they  need  it,  and  I  am  willing 
to  go  along  with  them  and  give  them 
those  tools.  I  am  not  willing  to  ham- 
string them  in  their  efforts  to  prevent 
crime  and  to  arrest  criminals  in  this  city. 
That  is  what  I  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  tired  of  pamper- 
ing the  wicked,  if  you  want  to  put  it  that 
way,  at  the  expense  of  the  victims  and  the 
law-abiding  citizens.  I  am  tired  of  it, 
and  I  say  that  we  as  the  legislative  body 
not  only  have  the  right  but  have  the 
responsibility  today  to  pass  this  kind  of 
legislation.  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be 
passed  today  with  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  this  body  so  that  when  it  goes  to  the 
other  body  they  will  have  an  imderstand- 
ing  of  how  we  feel. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Devine]  7  minutes. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  District  Committee. 
However.  I  do  bring  to  the  well  ot  the 
House  a  rich  experience  not  only  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement,  but  also  having 
been  an  FBI  agent  for  5  years  and  hav- 
ing been  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  for  over  20  years, 
and  having  been  a  prosecuting  attorney 
or  what  in  some  of  your  Jurisdictions 
would  be  called  a  district  attorney  or 
coimty  attorney  or  State's  attorney  for 
nearly  4  years,  I  feel  I  have  been  ex- 
posed to  law  enforcement  both  from  the 
prosecuting  side  as  well  as  having  de- 
fended a  large  number  of  criminal  cases 
ranging  from  flrst  degree  murder  down 
to  small  offenses.  We  are  here  in  the 
House  sitting  more  or  less  as  the  city 
council  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  of  our  435  Mem- 
bers here  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  but  I  would  say  the  «ninent 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  KylI  and  I 
on  a  number  of  occasions  while  serving 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have 
gone  to  the  District  Metropolitan  Police 
and  have  ridden  the  streets  of  this  city 
with  rank-and-file  patrolmen  and  plain- 
clothesmen.  We  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity on  several  occasions  of  riding  the 
streets  of  this  city  at  night  with  Deputy 
Chief  John  Winters,  who  I  would  say  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  law  enforcement 
officers  in  this  Nation.    I  have  had  the 
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opportunity  here  In  the  District,  and 
elMfwhare.  to  IM  llnth*nd  what  goes  on 
In  thu  oonnsetion.  My  remarks  her«  In 
these  very  few  moments  are  going  to  be 
directed  WQVcMlnXXj  to  that  part  of  the 
bill  which  relates  to  the  Ehirham  rule. 
the  ICallory  rale,  the  Carter  rule,  the 
MTfaghten  deelclon.  and  things  of  that 
nature. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BBCKnJ.  I  think,  put  his  finger  nght  on 
the  key  Issue  lniK>lved  here,  which  is. 
Who  are  we  supposed  to  protect  in  this 
Nation?  I  wUl  grant  to  you  that  the 
legislation  invoWed  here  today  deals  pri- 
marily with  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
I  believe  the  action  we  take  here  today 
will  have  a  manifest  effect  throughout 
the  Nation. 

That  is  because  of  this  Mallory  deci- 
sion that,  in  my  opinion,  has  handcuffed 
law  enforcement  authority  here.  Yes. 
we  are  dealing  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  when  we  talk  about  crime, 
we  are  not  talking  about  anything  that 
is  picayune  or  small  time,  we  are  not 
talking  about  smalltime  hoods,  or  any- 
thing like  that.  I  would  commend  to 
your  attrition  the  current  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evenlnc  Post  in  which  revela- 
tions are  made  concerning  the  testimony 
of  Velaccl.  who  will  be  testifying  before  a 
committee  of  tt>«  other  body  about  the 
nationwide  crime  syndicate  that  is  deal- 
ing in.  not  pennies  and  nickels,  but  a 
gross  business  of  about  MO  billion  a  year. 

So  we  talk  about  the  effect  of  the  Mal- 
lory decision  which  has  to  do  with  not 
using  a  confession  given  voluntarily  by 
an  arrested  person  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  case  If  he  has  not  been  promptly 
or  Immediately  arraigned  before  a  proper 
official. 

In  law  enforcement,  when  I  was  a 
prosecuting  attorney  in  my  county, 
which  is  similar  in  size  of  the  District  of 
Columbia — my  county  today  approaches 
in  population  about  800.000  persons — 
when  I  became  prosecuting  attorney  I 
adopted  the  practice,  when  a  crime  was 
committed,  of  being  called  out  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night  to  accompany 
the  officers  through  the  arrests  and  in- 
terrogation, to  talk  to  the  witnesses  im- 
mediately after  a  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted. There  Is  a  great  psychological 
advantage  in  apprehending  a  person 
immediately  after  a  crime  and  talking 
to  him.  I  am  afraid  that  too  many 
Members  have  been  watching  television 
and  movies  aiul  assume  that  after  a 
police  officer  picks  up  a  criminal,  they 
put  him  in  a  ehidr,  drop  water  on  his 
head,  put  the  bright  lights  In  his  eyes, 
hit  him  over  the  head  with  a  rubber 
hose,  and  so  forth.  I  would  say  to  you 
that  so  far  as  my  own  experience  is  con- 
cerned with  a  large  niunber  of  law  en- 
forcement organlzatior^s  this  is  rarely 
the  case.  I  would  say  to  you  that  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  thing  happen,  and  I 
have  been  In  on  these  matters  from  their 
Inception  In  many  instances,  and  I  would 
say  that  In  most  Instances  my  presence 
was  unannounced. 

I  would  say  that  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  KtlI,  I  accompanied 
officers  in  this  District  and  were  with 
them  on  the  Interrogation  of  prisoners 
and  saw  what  happened.  We  did  not  an- 
nounce that  we  were  coming,  so  they 


could  get  things  set  up.  We  saw  them 
as  they  occurred.  I  would  say  to  you  that 
this  business  of  police  brutality  against 
some  pocM*  person  who  is  picked  up,  is 
grossly  exaggerated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  continue  to 
handcuff  law  enforcement  officers  of  this 
Nation  and  expect  crime  not  to  Increase. 
It  has  increased  across  the  Nation  about 
7  percent.  The  committee  report  sets 
forth  exactly  what  has  happened  in  the 
Dtstrict.  It  has  increased  substantially 
more  than  that  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia The  people  of  this  Nation  look 
upon  the  Capital  of  the  United  States 
as  a  showcase,  a  place  to  look  to  with 
pride,  where  they  can  bring  their  fam- 
ilies and  see  what  is  goiiiK  on  from  day 
to  day.  But  they  do  not  feel  free  to  do 
that  today 

As  far  as  some  of  these  decisions  are 
concerned  I  would  like  to  invite  Members 
to  ?ive  attention  to  three  cases  that 
occurred  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. This  goes  to  the  Mallory  rule,  the 
Durham  rule,  and  the  M'Naghten  rule 
We  have  one  i>erson  by  the  name  of 
Harry  Sylvester  Jones  who  was  the 
criminal  In  the  case  involving  the  ad- 
ministrative assistant  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr,  Becker!.  He 
pleaded  guilty  to  three  counts  of  assault 
and  battery. 

There  was  also  very  specific  evidence 
of  sexusd  molestation  in  three  other  in- 
stances. This  was  not  part  of  the  sen- 
tence. It  was  not  part  of  the  conviction. 

Next.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  case  of 
Morris  Kent  who  was  found  not  guilty 
of  rape,  but  found  guilty  of  robbery  based 
upon  the  the  same  series  of  events 
There  was  a  woman  involved  here.  He 
apparently  raped  her  and  then  took  her 
purse.  He  was  apprehended  and  con- 
victed of  robbery  but  although  he  con- 
fessed, he  was  found  not  guilty  of  the 
sex  offense  because  they  held  he  did  not 
have  the  mental  capacity  to  commit  any 
offense  such  as  rape.  How  can  you  have 
the  ability  to  commit  one  and  not  the 
other?  The  same  situation  reportedly 
prevailed  in  the  case  of  Calv'.n  Rlecks, 
and   all  of   this   in   1963. 

The  Police  Department  is  doing  a  fine 
Job  under  overwhelming  restrictions  on 
intelligent  law  enforcement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R  7525.  the  so-called 
omnibus  crime  bill. 

As  Congressman-at-Larpe  from  near- 
by Maryland.  I  am  indeed  concerned 
with  positive  solutions  to  the  crune  prob- 
lems in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
equitable  legislation  to  deal  with  these 
problems.  I  would  hope  that  my  con- 
cern is  as  great  as  those  members  of  the 
District  Committee,  who  have  worked  so 
diligently  to  come  up  with  what  they 
consider  to  be  a  partial  solution  to  this 
city's  crime  problems.  I  share  the  de- 
sire of  members  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee to  assure  that  persons  may  walk 
safely  in  the  streets  of  Washington,  and 
be  secure  In  their  homes  and  businesses. 
However,  I  feel  that  as  well  intentioned 
as  this  bill  is.  it  prescribes  dangerous 
remedies  to  eradicate  the  disease  of 
crime,  remedies  that  could  be  the  start 


of  an  epidemic  undermining  basic  con- 
stitutional rights. 

The  facts  on  crime,  reprehensive  as 
they  may  be.  do  not  support  the  conclu- 
sion that  those  accused  of  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  should  be  subjected 
to  the  repressive  features  of  this  bill. 
While  it  is  agreed  that  the  public's  right 
to  be  protected  from  criminals  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  rights  of  the  individual 
suspected  of  crime,  drawing  a  balance 
between  the  two  propositions  is  exceed- 
ingly difflcult.  This  balance  certainly 
cannot  l)e  properly  drawn,  nor  receive 
proper  congressional  consideration  when 
it  is  presented  in  a  catchall  bill  of  this 
type,  which  makes  14  different  changes 
in  local  criminal  law. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  District 
Commissioners,  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  have  concurred  in  the  recom- 
mendation that  this  legislation  would  be 
defeated.  I  would  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  do  just  this,  and 
subsequently,  in  their  wisdom,  give  the 
District  of  Columbia  both  the  adequate 
financial  supE>ort  and  an  increased  de- 
gree of  local  autonomy  to  enable  it  to 
better  deal  with  crime,  and  the  many 
other  problems  faced  by  this  complex 
urban  area. 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rec- 
ord to  this  point  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill  is  extensive  in  dis- 
cussing conditions  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  but  indeed  sketchy  in  analyz- 
ing the  far-reaching  scope  of  this 
legislation. 

Although  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  part  of  an  urban  complex 
of  almost  2  million  people,  the  penal  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  completely  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  separated  from  the  State  of 
Maryland  by  streets  and  backyard 
boundaries  and  from  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia by  the  Potomac  River.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  an  offense  should  be  punish- 
able by  a  mandatory  sentence  of  death 
by  electrocution  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia when  the  State  of  Virginia  has  a 
discretionary  sentence  for  the  same  of- 
fense which  varies  from  5  years  to  the 
death  penalty,  while  the  State  of  Mary- 
land provides  the  Judge  with  discretion 
to  vary  the  penalty  from  18  months  to 
death. 

One  of  the  precepts  of  justice  is  that 
It  should  be  equal.  Can  we  explain  im- 
posing penalties  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
which  are  completely  out  of  line  with 
those  in  neighboring  communities  for 
the  same  offense?  Is  a  crime  more  seri- 
ous because  it  is  committed  here  rather 
than  Alexandria.  Va  .  or  Hyattsville, 
Md? 

In  further  studying  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  I  am  shocked  to  learn  that  the 
theft  of  an  automobile  wheel  hubcap 
from  a  Washington  junkyard,  under 
section  823  of  the  act.  calls  for  a  manda- 
tory sentence  of  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  5  years,  when  the  same  offense 
in  most  jurisdictions  would  be  treated 
as  a  misdemeanor? 

The  provislorvs  which  deal  with  the 
treatment  of  insane  criminals  and  the 
provisions  which  authorize  the  criminal 
detention  of  innocent  people  who  may 
witness  a  crime  make  a  mockery  of  the 
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basic  law  of  the  land  and  will  be  re- 
jected by  the  first  court  which  must  re- 
view them. 

The  railroading  of  this  bill  through 
the  Congress  will  not  solve  any  of  the 
basic  problems  which  are  the  cause  of 
crime  in  this  community.  The  severity 
in  sentences  will  result  in  fewer  convic- 
tions and  multiply  proceedings  under 
lesser  charges.  Thus,  the  criminal  sta- 
tistics will  be  changed  simply  by  bringing 
about  a  relabeling  of  the  offense.  In 
setting  forth  a  schedule  of  mandatory 
sentences,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  undertaking  the  obligation  of 
cataloging  the  penalty  to  fit  the  crime. 
This  completely  usurps  the  discretion  of 
the  trial  judge  who  Is  trained  to  adjudi- 
cate the  penalty  in  light  of  the  facts  and 
the  surrounding  circumstances.  The  re- 
sults will  be  chaotic. 

Today's  action  is  a  very  shameful, 
backward  step  in  American  juri^ru- 
dence.  Our  action  today  is  hasty,  emo- 
tional, and  111  considered. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  again  confronted  with  the 
consequences  of  the  failure  to  provide 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
this  time  in  the  form  of  a  legislative 
monstrosity  called  the  omnibus  crime 
bill.  As  usual,  the  social  and  economic 
ills,  the  ill  housing,  the  Inadequate 
schooling,  the  discrimination  which  pre- 
vades  the  Capital  of  the  Nation — in 
short  the  conditions  caiising  crime  are 
ignored  by  the  report  of  the  majority  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. If  we  only  pass  this  bill,  it  Is 
argued,  it  will  "stem  the  criminal  tide." 
What  errant  nonsense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  H.R. 
7525,  the  omnibus  crime  bill  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  because  it  violates  the 
principles  of  legislative  responsibility, 
reduces  radically  the  discretion  of  the 
courts,  and  abridges  Individual  constitu- 
tional rights.  In  a  subtle  and  pervasive 
way  this  proposed  legislation  assaults 
the  fourth  amendment  by  Instituting 
Investigative  arrest;  it  repeals  the  Mal- 
lory rule  and  its  restrictions  on  ix^ce 
detentions:  revises  the  law  on  criminal 
responsibility;  and  increases  the  pen- 
alties for  certain  sp>ecifled  crimes  In  the 
District  of  Colimibia. 

The  contention  of  the  proponents  of 
this  proposed  legislation  is  that  it  seeks 
to  "stem  the  criminal  tide  now  ninning  in 
the  Nation's  Capital."  This  alleged 
■'criminal  tide  "  should  be  viewed  in  per- 
spective. The  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation's report  for  1962  shows  that  the 
crime  rate  in  Metropolitan  Washington 
was  1.384  serious  offenses  per  100,000 
population  as  compared  with  an  average 
nationwide  crime  rate  of  1.408  serious 
offenses  per  100,000  population.  Of 
course,  crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital  is 
a  serious  matter,  but  it  is  also  serious  In 
most  American  cities.  A  sampling  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  for  1962  shows  that  in 
Los  Angeles  the  rate  was  2.682  offenses 
per  100.000.  or  1.625  offenses  in  St.  Louis, 
or  1.747  offenses  in  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland. 

This  legislation  reads  as  if  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  had  been 
suspended  in  its  Capital  City.    It  distorts 


the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
solve  a  problem  by  going  backward. 

Four  of  the  titles  in  this  bill  as  drafted 
will  undermine  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  in- 
terpreted by  our  courts.  Title  I  of  this 
legislation  revokes  the  Mallory  rule. 

The  philosophy  behind  the  principles 
as  Interpreted  by  the  Court  in  the  Mal- 
lory case  stems  from  the  Bill  of  Rights 
which  is  an  expression  by  the  American 
people  that  individual  liberties  are  su- 
preme. 

In  1943  the  Court  decided  McNahb  v. 
U.S.  (318  U.S.  332).  This  case  serves 
as  a  background  for  rule  5(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

Let  me  refer  to  a  portion  of  the  Court's 
opinion: 

A  democratic  society,  In  which  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  all  men  is  central,  naturally 
guards  against  the  misuse  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment process.  Zeal  in  tracking  down  crime 
Lb  n<^^La  Itself  an  assurance  of  soberness  of 
JU^tmi&t.  Disinterestedness  In  law  enforce- 
ment does  not  alone  prevent  disregard  of 
cherlahed  liberties.  Experience  has  therefore 
counseled  that  safeguards  mvist  be  provided 
against  the  dangers  of  the  overzealous  as  well 
as  the  despotic.  The  awful  instruments  of 
the  criminal  law  cannot  be  entrusted  to  a 
single  functionary.  The  complicated  process 
of  criminal  justice  Is  therefore  divided  into 
different  parts,  responsibility  for  which  is 
separately  vested  in  the  various  participants 
upon  whom  the  criminal  law  relies  for  its 
vindication.  Legislation  such  as  this,  re- 
quiring that  the  police  must  with  reasonable 
promptness  show  legal  cause  for  detaining 
arrested  persons,  constitutes  an  important 
safeguard — not  only  In  assuring  protection 
for  the  innocent  but  also  in  securing  con- 
viction of  the  guilty  by  methods  that  com- 
mend themselves  to  a  progressive  and  self- 
confident  society.  For  this  procedural  re- 
quirement checks  resort  to  those  reprehensi- 
ble practices  known  as  the  third  degree 
which,  though  universally  rejected,  still  find 
their  way  into  use.  It  alms  to  avoid  all  evil 
implications  of  secret  interrogation  of  per- 
sons accused  of  crime.  It  reflects  not  a  senti- 
mental but  a  sturdy  view  of  law  enforcement. 
It  outlaws  easy  but  self-defeating  ways  in 
which  brutality  is  substituted  for  brains  as 
an  Instmment  of  crime  detection.  A  statute 
carrying  such  purposes  is  expressive  of  a  gen- 
eral legislative  policy  to  which  courts  should 
not  be  heedless  when  appropriate  situations 
call  for  its  application. 

In  Upshaw  v.  U.S.  (335  US.  410 
(1948)),  the  Supreme  Court  again  ap- 
plied the  "civilized  standards"  rule  of  the 
McNabb  c£ise. 

A  modification  of  this  rule  weakens  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  every  American. 
It  opens  the  door  to  unrestrained  deten- 
tion of  suspects  by  the  police.  It  en- 
courages the  use  of  "third  degree  '  meth- 
ods to  extract  confessions  from  those  per- 
sons least  able  to  assist  themselves.  This 
nile  is  a  safeguard  to  our  liberty  and 
must  be  preserved. 

Title  n  of  the  proposal  revamps  the 
law  of  criminal  responsibility.  The  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  Durham  v.  U.S.  (214  F. 
2d  862  (1954) )  formulated  a  new  test  for 
criminal  responsibility;  namely,  that  an 
accused  is  not  criminally  responsible  if 
his  unlawful  act  was  the  product  of  a 
mental  disease  or  mental  defect. 

The  recent  case  of  McDonald  v.  U.S. 
(312  F.  2d  847  (1962) ) .  modified  the  Dur- 
ham rule  so  as  to  eliminate  many  of  the 
difficulties  allegedly  posed  by  It.    Under 


the  McDonald  decision,  it  must  now  be 
shown  that  the  mental  disease  or  defect 
Is  one  which  impairs  behavior  control. 

In  the  light  of  modem  medical  knowl- 
edge and  modem  penal  views,  the  ra- 
tional administration  of  Justice  impels 
the  conclusion  that  instead  of  returning 
to  19th  century  views  of  legal  insanity, 
we  should  instead,  move  significantly 
forward. 

Title  HI  of  this  bill  provides  for  Inves- 
tigative arrest  by  permitting  police  de- 
tention of  a  witness  not  only  before  a 
charge  but  during  the  investigation  of 
an  offense.  There  are  no  safeguards  to 
protect  the  Innocent. 

Presently,  the  police  have  no  power 
to  arrest  or  detain  anyone,  including 
those  whom  they  suspect,  except  upon 
probable  cause.  Arrests  based  on  sxis- 
plcion  alone  are  illegal.  The  roundup  or 
dragnet  arrest,  the  arrest  on  suspicion 
for  questioning  or  for  investigation,  or  on 
an  open  charge  are  all  prohibited  by  law. 
This  section  of  the  bill  abrogates  those 
protections. 

Let  me,  at  this  point,  call  to  your  atten- 
tion one  incident  which  occurred  within 
8  months  after  the  Mallory  case.  The 
Washington  Post  newspaper  of  March  3, 
1958,  carried  the  following  news  item: 

District  Commissioner  Robert  E.  McLaugh- 
lin criticized  police  yesterday  for  making  a 
wholesale  roundup  of  more  than  90  Inno- 
cent men  after  a  waitress  was  beaten  recent- 
ly in  a  restaurant  holdup. 

The  roundup  began  the  night  of  January 
20  and  continued  the  next  day.  Some  of  the 
men  were  held  in  jail  overnight.  Second 
Precinct  Capt.  Alexander  S.  Douglas  said 
there  would  not  be  another  such  Incident 
but  refused  to  tell  what  orders  he  received 
from  Murray. 

A  holdup  at  the  Chips  Grill,  1302  11th 
Street  NW..  sparked  the  roundup.  Waitress 
Edith  Barkley,  56,  of  1931  Mlntwood  Place 
NW.,  weis  beaten  during  the  $48  robbery.  A 
susi>ect  was  later  charged  with  the  holdup 
but  Murray  said  he  was  not  one  of  those 
picked  up  In  the  roundup. 

Murray  said  no  written  orders  were  Issued 
to  prevent  roundups  of  this  type,  "becaxise 
every  crime  must  be  Investigated  on  Its  own 
nMrit."  Murray  also  said  he  received  no 
specific  directive  from  McLaughlin  but  he 
made  It  clear  that  steps  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  future  wholesale  arrests. 

Could  this  occur  under  the  present  pro- 
p>osal?  Does  not  this  proposal  invite  the 
evils  which  Mallory  prohibits? 

The  fourth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution guarantees  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple to  be  secure  both  in  their  "person" 
and  in  their  "houses"  against  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures. 

One  would  expect,  then,  that  the 
fourth  amendment  would  be  approached 
in  a  manner  which  would  give  primary 
protection  against  illegal  arrest  and 
similar  deprivations  of  personal  liberty. 

Another  provision  in  this  bill  relating 
to  indecent  publications  increases  the 
criminal  sanctions  of  fines  and  imprison- 
ments and  authorizes  ex  parte  restrain- 
ing orders,  temporary  and  permanent  in- 
Jimctions.  and  the  destruction  of  obscene 
materials. 

Freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  other 
forms  of  expression  of  ideas  are  given 
protection  by  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
condemned  restraints  of  free  expression, 
and  this  is  firm  and  well  established  In 
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our  l»w.  It  datoc  bMk  at  least  to  Near 
T.  Mtmneaota  (3tS  U^.  097  ( 1»31  >  >  which 
squarely  rated  ttiat  prior  censorship  is 
uxtconsUiatkMMd.  Only  this  year,  the 
Supreme  Ooart  m  Bmntam  Books  ▼.  Sul- 
ttvaa  (9  L.  Ed.  Id  5*4.  M3) .  reiterated: 
Any  irstam  <rf  prior  rBrtrmlnts  of  expr««lon 
cooMa  to  this  Ooart  bMrlng  •  heavy  pre- 
■umpCkm  ■jwl"«4^  Its  oonsUtuUonal  Talldlty 

This  proposal  Is  an  Incision  In  flrst 
amendment  guarantees. 

HJEl.  7525  Is  an  anthology  of  all  legis- 
lation considered  by  the  House  District 
Committee  In  recent  years  and,  unfortu- 
nately, includes  many  of  the  worst 
features  from  the  various  proposals. 
Read  In  part,  or  In  whole,  it  poses  a  dan- 
ger to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom, not  only  In  the  narrow  confines  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  but  throughout 
our  Nation. 

The  American  legal  system  was  nur- 
tured in  the  Ideal  of  Justice.  This  sys- 
tem has  been  created  in  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  Judges  are  fallible,  procedures 
possibly  slow,  and  the  Constitution  it- 
self a  product  of  compromise;  but  In  the 
faith  that  It  la  better  to  make  our  final 
decisions  In  the  name  of  an  eternal  IdeaL 
H.R.  7525  does  not  fall  within  the  "cause 
of  human  Justice."  A  defeat  of  this  bill 
would  be  a  renewal  of  our  pledge  of  ad- 
herence to  constitutional  principles  in 
America's  quest  for  equal  Justice  under 
law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substance  of  con- 
stitutional law  and  Its  implementation 
by  the  Judicial  process  are  at  the  heart 
of  our  greatness  as  a  nation.  Let  us 
hope  that  we  will  not.  as  this  proposal 
would  have  us  do.  fritter  them  away. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
as  much  oonecmed  as  anyone  with  the 
frtimi^rtt^  ot  crime  tn  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Uxdike  many  of  my  colleagues 
who  live  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  I 
am  an  active  resident  of  the  District  dur- 
ing the  fiw**^*^  At  night  I  attend 
many  meetings  In  Washington.  I  walk 
its  streets  from  the  Capitol  to  my  resi- 
dence and  visit  friends  in  various  neigh- 
borhoods. Tbe  protection  of  citizens, 
including  my  own  family.  Is  therefore  of 
vital  c<Hicem  to  me. 

WbUe  I  favor  reasonably  stringent 
laws.  I  also  believe  that  good  law  en- 
forcement depends  on  much  more  than 
building  more  Jails  and  giving  policemen 
bigger  dubs.  Congress  must  recognize 
that  many  factors  contribute  to  crime, 
especially  unemployment,  poor  schools, 
slums,  and  the  denial  of  civil  rights. 

Until  the  Members  of  Congress  do 
something  real  about  these  problems  In 
the  Dtstrict  they  mxist  share  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  blame  for  crime  In  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

The    CHAIRMAN.       The    Clerk     wUl 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 
of  Rejrreaentattves  0/  the   United   States  of 
America  in  Confreaa  aaseynbled. 

■mxi  I 
Sk.  101.  (a)  In  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  evidence,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  etateinente  and  oonfeflBlons.  other- 
wlee  edmleelMe.  ehall  not  be  inedmleelble 
aolAly  beoaqis  of  delay  In  taking  an  arrested 
peraon  beCor*  a  oommlasioner  or  otber  oOkser 
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empowered  to  commit  persons  charged  with 
offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtee. 
<b)  No  statement.  Including  a  confession, 
made  by  any  person  during  an  interrogation 
by  a  law-enforcement  offlcer  made  while  such 
person  Is  under  arrest  shall  be  admissible  un- 
less prior  to  such  Interriigatlon  the  arrested 
peraon  had  been  advised  that  he  Is  not  re- 
quired to  make  a  statement  and  that  any 
statement  made  by  him  may  be  used  against 
him. 

Trrua  ii 

Set-  201  -SectiDii  927  <jf  llie  Act  entitled 
An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3. 
1901,  as  amended  (DC  Ci)de,  sec  24  301 
and  the  following i,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 
"I  927    Insane  criminals 

"(a)  Mental  disease  or  defect  excluding  re- 
sponsibility, soclopathlc  and  psychopathic 
personality  Is  not  disease  or  defect : 

'■(!»  A  person  Is  not  responsible  for  crim- 
inal conduct  If  at  the  time  of  such  conduct 
as  a  result  of  mental  disease  or  defect  he 
lacks  substantial  capacity  either  to  know  or 
appreclate  the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct 
or  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  law. 

"(2)  The  terms  mental  disease  or  defect' 
do  not  Include  an  abnormality  manifested 
only  by  repeated  criminal  or  otherwise  anti- 
social conduct. 

'■(b)  Evidence  of  mental  disease  or  defect 
admissible  when  relevant  to  element  of  the 
offense; 

"  ( 1 )  Evidence  that  the  defendant  In  a 
criminal  proceeding  suffered  from  a  mental 
disease  or  defect  shall  be  admissible  when- 
ever It  Is  relevant  to  prove  that  the  defend- 
ant did  or  did  not  have  a  state  of  mind 
which  la  an  element  of  the  offense 

"(c)  Mental  disease  or  defect  excluding 
responsibility  Is  afHrmattve  defense;  require- 
ment of  notice;   form  of  verdict- 

"(1)  Mental  disease  or  defect  excluding 
responsibility  is  an  afHrmatlve  defense  which 
the  defendant  must  establish  by  showing  of 
substantial  evidence 

"(2)  Evidence  of  mental  disease  or  defect 
excluding  responsibility  shall  not  be  ad- 
missible unless  the  defendant,  at  the  time 
of  entering  his  plea  of  not  guilty  or  within 
fifteen  days  thereafter  or  at  such  later  time 
as  the  court  may  for  good  cause  permit,  files 
with  the  court  and  the  proeecutlon  written 
notice  of  his  purpose  to  rely  on  such  defense. 
"(3)  When  the  defendant  Is  acquitted  on 
the  ground  of  mental  disease  or  defect  ex- 
cluding responsibility,  the  verdict  and  the 
Judgment  shall  so  state. 

"(d)  Mental  disease  or  defect  excluding 
fltnees  to  proceed 

••(1)  No  person  who  as  a  result  of  mental 
disease  or  defect  lacks  capacity  to  under- 
stand the  proceeding  against  him  or  to 
assist  In  his  own  defense  shall  be  tried  or 
sentenced  for  the  commission  of  an  otfeiise 
so  long  as  such  incapacity  endures 

"(e)  Psychiatric  examination  of  defendant 
with  respect  to  mental  disease  or  defect  ex- 
cluding responsibility  or  ntness  tn  pr<x-eed 

"(li  Whenever  the  defendant  has  filed  a 
notice  of  intention  to  rely  on  the  defense  of 
mental  disease  or  defect  excluding  respf)nsl- 
blUty  supported  by  prima  facie  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  the  court  or  there  Is  substantial 
reason  to  doubt  his  fitness  or  capacity  to  pro- 
ceed, or  substantial  reason  In  believe  that 
mental  disease  or  defect  of  the  defendant 
will  otherwise  become  an  Issue  In  the  case, 
the  court  shall  appoint  at  least  one  qualified 
peychlatrlaC  or  ahail  request  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Oenaral 
Hospital  or  the  Superintendent  of  Saint 
Ellzabetha  Hoepltal  or  the  superintendent 
of  any  other  appropriate  Institution  to  desig- 
nate at  least  one  qualified  psychiatrist,  which 
designation  may  be  or  Include  the  superin- 
tendent   of   such    hoepltal.    to    examine    and 


report  upon  the  mental  condition  of  the  de- 
fendant    The  court  may  order  the  defendant 

committed  U)  a  hospital  or  other  suitable 
facility  for  the  purpose  of  examination  for 
such  reasonable  period  as  the  court  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
such  examination  and  report.  The  court's 
jxjwer  to  so  commit  a  defendant  shall  exist. 
MotwithstandlnK  the  fact  that  the  defendant 
has  been  at  large  on  bond  or  ball. 

•  (2i  In  such  examination  any  method 
may  be  employed  which  ia  accepted  by  the 
medical  profession  for  the  examination  of 
those  thought  to  be  suffering  from  mental 
dL-'ease  or  defect 

■•(31  The  report  of  the  examination  shall 
include  the  followlni?; 

(A)  A  description  of  the  nature  of  the 
examination; 

■•(B»  A  diagnosis  of  the  mental  condition 
of  the  defendant. 

■  ^C)  If  the  report  concludes  that  defend- 
II Mt  s\iffers  from  a  mental  dl.sease  cw^  defect. 
H-i  opinion  as  to  his  capacity  to  understand 
the  proceedings  against  him  and  to  assist  In 
his  own  defense; 

(Di  When  a  notice  of  Intention  to  rely 
on  the  defense  of  irresponsibility  has  been 
tiled,  an  opinion  as  to  the  extent.  If  any.  to 
which  the  capacity  of  the  defendant  to  know 
or  appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct 
or  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  require- 
ments of  law  was  impaired  at  the  time  of  the 
criminal  conduct  charged: 

■(K»  If  the  examination  cannot  be  con- 
ducted by  reason  of  the  unwlUingness  of 
the  defendant  to  participate  therein,  the 
report  shall  fo  state  and  shall  Include,  If 
p<Teslble.  an  opinion  as  to  whether  such  un- 
willingness of  the  defendant  wrs  the  result 
of  mental  disease  or  defect:  and 

■(F)  The  report  of  the  examination  ahall 
be  filed  In  triplicate  with  the  clerk  of  the 
court  who  ahall  cause  copies  to  be  delivered 
to  the  prosecution  and  to  defense  counsel. 

"(f)  Determination  of  fitness  to  proceed; 
effect  of  finding  of  unfitness,  proceedings  If 
fitness  Is  regained : 

■•(1)  When  the  defendant's  mental  fitness 
to  proceed  Is  drawn  In  question,  the  Issue  of 
such  fitness  ahall  be  determined  by  the 
court.  If  neither  the  prosecution  nor  counsel 
for  the  defendant  contests  the  finding  of  the 
report  filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (e).  the 
court  may  make  the  determination  on  the 
basis  of  such  report.  If  the  finding  Is  con- 
tested, the  court  shall  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
lasvie  without  a  Jury.  If  the  report  Is  received 
In  evidence  upon  such  hearing  the  parties 
who  contested  the  finding  thereof  shall  have 
the  right  to  summon  and  cross-examine  the 
psychiatrists  who  joined  In  the  report  and  to 
offer  evidence  upon  the  Issue.  If  the  court 
determines  that  the  defendant  possesses  fit- 
ness to  proceed  to  trial,  that  Is,  that  the  de- 
fendant has  the  capacity  to  understand  the 
proceedings  against  him  and  to  assist  In  his 
own  defense,  the  court  ahall  order  the  de- 
rfMidant  to  stand  trial  within  a  reascjnable 
time. 

■■(2)  If  the  court  determines  at  any  stage 
of  the  proceedings  that  the  defendant  lacks 
mental  fitness  to  proceed,  the  proceeding 
axalnst  him  shall  be  suspended,  pending  trial 
In  the  fviture.  and  the  court  shall  commit 
the  defendant  to  an  appropriate  hospital  or 
Institution  for  so  long  as  such  unfitness 
shall  endure  Such  suspension  of  proceed- 
ings shall  not  cause  Jeopardy  to  attach  bar- 
ring subsequent  trial  Whenever  the  defend- 
ant who  has  been  committed  to  such  hoepltal 
or  other  Institution  Is  restored  to  mental 
fitness  In  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent 
of  such  hospital  or  Institution,  such  super- 
intendent shall  certify  such  fact  to  the  clerk 
of  the  court  In  which  the  charge  against  the 
defendant  Is  pending  and  the  clerk  of  that 
court  shall  furnish  copies  of  said  certificate 
to  the  parties  to  the  cause. 

"(3)  After  the  court  receives  the  certif- 
icate  of   such   superintendent   that    the   de- 
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fendant  has  regained  mental  fltnesa  to  pro- 
ceed and  the  court  det^mlnea  that  tbe  de- 
fendant has  regained  auch  fitness  to  pro- 
ceed, the  trial  proceedings  ahall  be  resumed 
or  commenced  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Such  determination  of  fitness  may  be  made 
by  the  court  on  the  basis  of  such  certificate 
that  the  defendant  has  regained  fitness  to 
prixreed  provided  neither  the  Government 
nor  counsel  for  tbe  defendant  contests  the 
tlndlngs  that  the  defendant  has  regained 
such  fitness  to  proceed.  If  the  finding  that 
the  defendant  has  regained  fitness  to  pro- 
ceed is  contested,  the  court  shall  hold  a 
hearing  without  a  Jury  on  the  Issue  and  shall 
determine  such  fitness  to  proceed. 

"(4)  If,  however,  the  court  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  so  much  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
commitment  of  the  defendant  (to  determine 
fitness  to  proceed)  that  It  would  be  tmjust 
to  resume  the  criminal  proceedings,  the 
ootirt  may  dismiss  the  charge  and  may  or- 
der the  defendant  committed  for  examina- 
tion and  determination  of  status  by  the 
Mental  Health  Commission  under  the  pro- 
visions of  applicable  law. 

"(g)  Determination  of  Irresponsibility  on 
basis  of  repcH-t;  access  to  defendant  by 
psychiatrists  of  own  choice;  form  of  ex- 
pert testimony: 

"(1)  If  the  repc«-t  filed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e)  finds  that  the  defendant  at  the 
time  of  the  criminal  conduct  charged  suf- 
fered from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  which 
substantially  Impaired  his  capacity  to  ap- 
preciate the  criminality  of  his  conduct  or 
to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  requirements 
of  law.  and  the  court  is  satisfied  that  such 
impairment  was  sufficient  to  exclude  re- 
sponsibility, the  court  shall  enter  judgment 
of  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  mental  disease 
or  defect  excluding  responsibility. 

•■(2)  When,  notwithstanding  the  report 
filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (e),  the  defend- 
ant wishes  to  be  examined  by  qualified 
psychiatrists  of  his  own  choice,  such 
psychiatrists  shall  be  permitted  to  have  rea- 
sonable access  to  the  defendant  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  examination. 

"(3)  Upon  the  trial,  the  psychiatrists  who 
filed  reports  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  may 
be  called  as  witnesses  by  the  proeecutlon, 
the  defendant,  or  the  court.  If  called  by 
the  court,  such  witnesses  shall  be  subject 
to  croes-examlnatlon  by  the  prosecution  and 
by  the  defendant.  Both  tbe  prosecution 
and  the  defendant  may  sunmion  any  other 
qualified  psychiatrist  to  testify  but  no  one 
who  has  not  examined  the  defendant  shall 
be  competent  to  testify  to  bis  opinion  as  a 
P8>chlatrlst  with  respect  to  the  mental  con- 
dition  or    responsibility   of   the   defendant. 

■'(41  When  a  psychiatrist  who  has  exam- 
ined the  defendant  testifies  concerning  his 
mental  condition,  the  witness  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  statement  as  to  tJie  nature 
of  his  examination,  and  his  diagnosis  of  the 
mental  condition  of  the  defendant  at  the 
time  of  the  commission  of  the  offense 
charged  Such  psychiatrist  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  make  any  explanation  reasonably 
serving  to  clarify  his  diagnosis  and  opinion 
and  may  be  cross-examined  as  to  any  mat- 
ter bearing  on  his  competency  or  credibility 
or  the  validity  of  his  diagnosis  or  opinion. 

■i5i  Nothing  herein  shall  exclude  the 
prosecution  from  causing  an  examination  of 
the  defendant  to  be  made  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  had  the  capacity  either  to 
linow  or  appreciate  the  wrongfulness  of  his 
conduct,  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  re- 
quirements of  law  or  to  understand  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  and  assist  in  his  own 
defense,  provided  the  prosecution  makes 
available  to  a  defendant  or  his  counsel  the 
results  of  such  examination. 

"(h)  Legal  effect  of  acquittal  on  the 
ground  of  mental  disease  or  defect  excluding 
responsibility:  commitment;  release  or  dis- 
charge: 

"  ( 1 )  When  a  defendant  is  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  mental  disease  or  defect  excluding 


responsibility,  the  court  shall  order  him  to  be 
committed  to  a  hospital  having  facilities  for 
tbe  custody  and  care  of  the  mentally  111. 

"(2)  If  the  superintendent  of  such  hospi- 
tal is  of  the  view  that  a  person  cc«nmltted  to 
his  custody  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  Is  no  longer  suffering  from 
mental  Illness  and  may  be  discharged  or 
released  on  probation  without  danger  to 
himself  or  to  others,  he  shall  make  applica- 
tion for  the  discharge  or  release  of  such 
person  in  a  report  to  the  court  by  which  such 
person  was  committed  and  shall  transmit  a 
copy  of  such  application  and  report  to  the 
prosecution  and  defense  counsel.  The  court 
shall  thereupon  appoint  at  least  two  quali- 
fied psychiatrists  to  examine  such  person  and 
to  report  within  sixty  days,  or  such  longer 
period  as  the  court  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose,  their  opinion  as  to  his 
mental  condition.  To  facilitate  such  exam- 
ination, and  the  proceedings  thereon,  the 
court  may  cause  such  person  to  be  confined 
in  any  Institution  which  is  suitable  for  tbe 
temporary  detention  of  Irresponsible 
persons. 

"(3)  If  the  court  Is  satisfied  by  the  report 
filed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section and  the  testimony  of  the  psychia- 
trists making  such  report,  if  the  court  deems 
It  advisable  to  hear  their  testimony,  that  the 
committed  person  may  be  discharged  or  re- 
leased on  probation  without  danger  to  him- 
self and  others,  the  court  shall  order  his 
discharge  or  release  upon  probation,  on  such 
conditions  as  the  coiui:  determines  to  be 
necessary.  If  the  court  Is  not  so  satisfied, 
It  shall  promptly  order  a  hearing  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  person  may  safely  be  dis- 
charged or  released.  Any  such  hearing  shall 
be  deemed  a  civil  proceeding  and  the  burden 
shall  be  upon  the  committed  person  to  prove 
that  he  may  safely  be  discharged  or  released. 
According  to  tbe  determination  of  the  court 
upon  the  hearing,  the  committed  person 
shall  thereupon  be  discharged  or  released  on 
probation  on  such  conditions  as  the  court 
determines  to  be  necessary,  or  shall  be  re- 
committed to  the  custody  of  such  hospitals 
subject  to  discharge  or  release  only  In  ac- 
cordance with  tbe  procedure  prescribed 
above  for  a  flrst  hearing. 

"(4)  If  after  the  release  on  probation  of 
a  committed  person,  the  court  shall  de- 
termine, after  notice  and  bearing,  that  the 
conditions  of  probation  have  been  violated 
and  that  for  the  safety  of  such  person  or 
the  safety  of  others  his  probation  should  be 
revoked,  the  court  shall  forthwith  order  him 
recommitted  to  a  hospital  having  facilities 
for  the  custody,  care,  and  treatment  of  the 
mentally  111  subject  to  discharge  or  release 
only  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  pre- 
scribed above  for  a  first  hearing. 

"(5)  A  conunltted  person  may  make  appli- 
cation for  his  discharge  or  release  to  the 
court  by  which  he  was  committed  and  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  upon  such  applica- 
tion shall  be  the  same  as  that  prescribed 
above  in  the  case  of  an  application  by  the 
superintendent  of  such  hospital.  However, 
no  such  application  by  a  committed  person 
need  be  considered  until  he  has  been  con- 
fined for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months 
from  the  date  of  the  order  of  commitment, 
and  if  tbe  determination  of  the  court  be  ad- 
verse to  the  application,  such  person  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  file  a  further  application 
until  one  year  has  elapsed  from  the  date 
of  any  preceding  hearing  on  an  application 
for  his  release  or  discharge. 

"(1)  Jury  not  to  be  told  of  consequence  of 
verdict : 

"(1)  The  Jury  shall  not  be  told  by  the 
cotirt  or  counsel  for  the  Government  or  the 
defendant  at  any  time  regarding  the  conse- 
quences of  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  or  acquittal 
by  reason  of  insanity. 

"(J)   Availability  of  habeas  corpus : 

"(1)  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  pre- 
clude a  person  confined  under  the  authority 


of  this  Act  from  establishing  his  eligibility 
for  release  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

"  ( k )   Cotirts  concerned : 

"(1)  This  section  shall  apply  only  to  pro- 
ceedings brought  by  Information  or  Indict- 
ment in  the  United  States  District  Oburt  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions,  and  to 
proceedings  brought  to  juvenile  court  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

'■(1)    Severability: 

'■(1)  The  Invalidity  of  any  portion  of  this 
section  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  any 
other  portion  thereof  which  can  be  given 
effect  without  such  Invalid  part." 

Sec.  202.  Nothing  contained  In  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  201  of  this  title  shall 
be  deemed  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  section 
928  or  section  928(b)  of  such  Act  of  March  3, 
1901,  as  amended,  or  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  relating  to  the  testimony  of  physicians 
in  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia", 
received  by  the  President  May  13,  1896  (29 
Stat.  138;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  14-308) . 

Sec.  203.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  929  of 
such  Act  of  March  3,  1901,  as  amended  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  24-303(a)),  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  204.  This  title  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment. 

TTTLE    m 

Sec.  301.  (a)  An  officer  or  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  detain  any  person  abroad 
whom  he  has  reasonable  ground  to  suspect 
Is  committing,  has  conunltted  or  Is  about  to 
commit  a  crime,  and  may  demand  of  him 
his  name,  address,  business  abroad,  and 
whither  he  is  going. 

(b)  Any  person  so  questioned  who  falls 
to  Identify  himself  or  explain  his  action  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  officer  or  member  (as 
the  case  may  be)  may  be  detained  and  fur- 
ther questioned  and  Investigated. 

(c)  The  total  period  of  detention  provided 
for  by  this  section  shall  not  exceed  six 
hours.  Such  detention  Is  not  an  arrest  and 
shall  not  be  recorded  as  an  arrest  in  any 
official  record.  At  the  end  of  the  detention 
the  person  so  detained  shall  be  released  or 
be  arrested  and  charged  with  a  crime. 

Sec.  302.  Section  401.  tbe  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  relating  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-144).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  Whenever  there  is  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  that  any  person  may  be 
a  material  witness  to  the  conunisslon  of  any 
felony  or  attempt  to  commit  any  felony,  and 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that 
such  p>erson  will  not  be  available  as  a  wit- 
ness during  the  Investigation  of  such  offense 
by  the  Metropolitan  Police,  or  when  a  suspect 
is  arrested  or  tried  therefor,  such  person  may 
be  required  by  a  Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions,  or  by  a  United  States  Com- 
missioner to  post  bond  or  deposit  collateral 
to  secure  his  appearance  as  such  wltne  s 
during  the  Investigation  of  such  felony  or 
attempt  or  the  trial  of  such  suspect.  Such 
person  may  be  detained  by  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  pending  the  posting  of  bond  or  col- 
lateral. In  a  room  specially  provided  for  wit- 
nesses, separate  and  apart  from  the  quarters 
provided  for  those  charged  with  crime,  and 
In  any  event  he  shall  be  presented  before  a 
Judge  or  commissioner  within  six  hours  of 
the  beginning  of  such  detention,  and  the 
Judge  or  commissioner  shall  then  require 
him  to  post  bond  or  collateral,  or  discharge 
him.  Such  detention  shall  not  constitute  an 
arrest  within  the  meaning  of  that  term  as 
used  in  any  other  law. 

"(b)  Tbe  Board  of  Commissioners  shall 
provide  suitable  accommodations  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  detention  of 
witnesses  who  are  unable  to  furnish  aecurlty 
for  their  appearance  in  criminal  proceedings. 
Such  accommodations  shall   be  In  premise 
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othmt  tttaa  thoM  nid  for  the  conflnement 
of  p«rsoD«  chffd  with  crlmea." 
TTTXB  rr 
Sbc.  401.  lb*  itoAnltion  of  "crime  of  vto- 
letic*"  oontAloMl  In  aactlon  1  of  the  Act  ea- 
tltled  "An  Aot  to  eontrol  the  pomeaaioD.  sale, 
transfer.  &n<l  uaa  at  pistols  and  other  danger- 
ous weapons  In  tb«  District  of  Columbia,  to 
provide  penaltlM.  to  prescribe  rules  of  evi- 
dence, and  for  other  purposes*,  approved 
July  8.  1932  (DC.  Code,  sec  22  3201).  Is 
amended  by  inaertlng  immediately  aXter 
•"burglary."  the  following:    •robbery   ' 

TITU;    V 

Sec.  501.  (s)  Sactlon  808  of  the  Act  e:i- 
tUlsd  "An  Act  to  satablish  a  code  of  law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia '.  approved  March  3 
1901  (31  Stat.  ISaa;  D.C.  Code,  sec  22  2801). 
is  amended  to  r«a<t  as  follows: 

Sac.  808.  Rara. — (a)  Whoever  has  carnal 
knowledge  of  a  famale  forcibly  and  against 
her  will,  or  carnally  knows  and  abuses  s 
female  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall 
be  punlahed  by  death  by  electrocution,  un- 
less the  Jury  by  unanimous  vote  recommends 
life  imprlaonmani:  or  If  the  Jury,  having  de- 
termined by  unanimous  Tote  the  guilt  al  the 
defendant  as  charged.  U  unable  to  agree  as 
to  punishment.  It  shall  inform  the  court  and 
the  court  shall  thereupon  have  Jurisdiction 
to  Impose  and  shall  Impose  either  a  sentence 
of  death  by  electrocution  or  life  imprison- 
ment. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  person  coorlcted  of  rape  and  upon 
whom  a  sentence  at  life  imprisonment  is  Im- 
posed shall  be  eligible  for  parole  only  after 
the  expiration  of  twenty  years  from  the  date 
he  commences  to  serve  his  sentence  " 

(b)  Any  person  tried  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  for  violation  of  section  808 
of  such  Act  approTed  March  3.  1901.  and  who 
Is  before  a  coiu^  for  the  purpose  of  sentence 
or  resentence,  shall  be  sentenced  In  accord- 
ance with  the  law  in  effect  before  the  effec- 
tiw  date  of  this  Act. 

(c(  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  Board  of  Indeterminate  Sentence 
and  Parole  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
to  determine  Ita  functions,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  July  15.  1932.  as  amend- 
ed (D.C.  Code,  sec.  a4-203(b)  i  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed 

Sbc.  503.  Section  803  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Cdumbla",  approved  March  3. 
1901  (31  Stat.  ISai;  DC.  Code,  sec  22-601). 
is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
"for  not"  the  foOovlng :  "less  than  two  years 
or". 

Sxc.  503.  (a)  Section  823  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for 
the  District  of  Coliunbla".  approved  March 
3.  1901  (31  Stat.  1323;  DC.  Code.  sec.  22- 
1801).   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sxc.  823.  BmoLABT. —  (a)  Whoever  shall. 
either  In  the  nighttime  or  In  the  daytime. 
break  and  enter,  or  enter  without  breaking, 
any  dwelling,  or  rootn  used  ss  a  sleeping 
apartment  In  any  building,  with  Intent  to 
break  or  carry  away  any  part  thereof,  or  any 
fixture  or  other  thing  attached  to  or  con- 
nected thereto  or  to  commit  any  criminal  of- 
fense, shall,  U  any  parson  Is  in  the  actual  oc- 
cupation of  any  part  of  such  dwelling  or 
sleeping  apartment  at  the  time  of  such 
breaking  and  anterlnc.  or  entering  without 
breaking,  be  guilty  of  burglary  in  the  first 
degree.  Burglary  In  the  first  degree  shall  be 
punished  by  Imprleonment  for  not  less  than 
twenty  years  nor  more  than  life  imprison- 
ment, and.  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  any  person  who  violates  this 
subsection  and  upon  whom  a  sentence  of 
life  imprisonment  is  Impoeed  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  parole  only  after  the  expiration  of 
twenty  years  ftom  the  date  he  commences 
to  serre  his  sentence. 


"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  whoever  shall,  either  in  the 
night  or  In  the  daytime,  break  and  enter,  or 
enter  without  breaking,  any  dwelling,  bank 
store,  warehouse,  shop,  stable,  or  other 
building,  or  any  apartment  or  room,  whether 
at  the  time  occupied  or  not.  or  any  steam- 
boar,  canal  boat,  vessel,  or  other  wutercrafi. 
or  railroad  car.  or  imy  yiird  where  any  lum- 
ber, coal,  or  other  koixIs  or  cliatteU  are  de- 
posited and  kept  rir  the  p)urp<>iie  of  trade. 
with  Intent  to  bre.ik  and  carry  away  any 
p.irt  thereof  or  any  fixture  nr  other  thing 
utt.iched  to  or  connected  with  the  same  or  to 
commit  any  criminal  oJTense,  shall  be  (?\illty 
of  burglary  in  the  second  degree  Burglary 
In  the  second  degree  shall  be  punished  by 
iniprtsonmeiU  for  not  less  th.m  five  years  nor 
more  than  fifteen  yea.'s   ' 

lb)  Any  [>erson  tried  before  the  efTt'ctlve 
date  of  this  Act  for  violation  of  section  82,3 
of  such  Act  approved  Mar' h  3  1901.  and  who 
Is  before  a  court  for  the  purpose  of  sentence 
or  resentence,  shall  be  sentenced  In  accord- 
ance with  the  law  In  effect  before  the  efiec- 
tlve  date  of  this  Act 

Sec  504  Section  810  of  the  Act  entitled 
An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (31  Stat  1322;  DC  Code,  sec  22  2901). 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "six  months"'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "five  years"". 

Sbc.  5U6.  (S)  If  any  person  shall  bribe  or 
offer  to  bribe  or  shall  aid.  advise,  or  abet  In 
any  way  another  In  such  bribe  or  offer  to 
bribe,  any  player  or  participant  In  any  ath- 
letic contest  with  Intent  to  Influence  his  play, 
action,  or  conduct  and  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
ducing the  player  or  participant  to  lose 
or  try  to  lose  or  cause  to  be  lost  such  ath- 
letic contest  or  to  limit  or  try  to  limit  the 
margin  of  victory  or  defeat  In  such  contest; 
or  If  any  person  shiali  bribe  or  offer  to  bribe 
or  shall  aid.  advise,  or  abet  In  any  way  an- 
other In  such  bribe  or  offer  to  bribe,  any 
referee,  umpire,  manager,  coach,  or  any 
other  official  of  an  athletic  club  or  team, 
league,  association.  Institution,  or  confer- 
ence, by  whatever  name  called  connected 
with  such  athletic  contest  with  Intent  to 
Influence  his  decision  or  bias  his  opinion  or 
Judgment  for  the  purpose  of  losing  or  trying 
to  lose  or  causing  to  be  lotit  such  athletic 
contest  or  of  limiting  or  trying  to  limit  the 
margin  of  victory  or  defeat  In  such  contest, 
such  person  shall  be  Imprisoned  not  less 
than  oiie  nor  more  than  ten  years,  and  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  »3.000.  nor  more  than 
tlO.OOO. 

"(b)  If  any  player  or  participant  In  any 
athletic  contest  siiall  accept,  or  agree  to 
accept,  a  bribe  given  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
ducing the  player  or  participant  to  lose  or 
try  to  lose  or  cause  to  be  lost  or  to  limit  or 
try  to  limit  the  margin  of  victory  or  defeat 
In  such  contest:  or  if  any  referee,  umpire 
manager,  coach,  or  any  other  official  of  an 
athletic  club.  team,  league,  asRoclatlon.  In- 
stitution, or  conference  connected  with  an 
athletic  contest  shall  accept  or  agree  to  ac- 
cept a  bribe  given  with  the  intent  Uj  In- 
fluence his  decision  or  bias  his  opinion  or 
Judgment  and  for  the  purpose  of  losing  or 
trying  to  lose  or  causing  to  be  lost  such 
athletic  contest  or  of  limiting  or  trying  to 
limit  the  margin  of  victory  or  defeat  In  such 
contest,  such  perstai  shall  be  Imprisoned  not 
less  than  one  nor  more  than  ten  years,  or 
fined,  or  both 

"'(c)  To  violate  subsection  (ai  or  (b)  of 
this  section.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  that 
the  player,  manager,  coach,  referee,  umpire, 
or  offlclal  shall,  at  the  time,  have  t>een  actu- 
ally employed,  selected,  or  appointed  to  per- 
fonn  his  respective  duties;  It  shall  be  suffi- 
cient If  the  brlt>e  be  offered,  accepted,  or 
agreed  to  with  the  view  of  probable  employ- 
ment, selection,  or  appointment  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  bribe  Is  offered  or  by  whom 
It  is  6M:cepted.  It  shall  not  be  necessary 
that  such   player,  referee,   umpire,   manager. 


coach,  or  other  official  actually  play  or  par- 
ticipate In  an  athletic  contest,  concerning 
which  such  bribe  Is  offered  or  accepted;  it 
shall  be  sufTlclent  if  the  bribe  be  given,  of- 
fered or  accepted  In  view  of  his  or  their 
possibly  participating  therein. 

'■(di  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
■bribe"  means  any  gift,  emolument,  money 
or  thing  nf  value,  testimonial,  privilege,  ap- 
pointment or  personal  advantage,  or  the 
f)roml.'(c  thereof,  bestowed  or  promised  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
any  player  referee  manager,  coach,  umpire, 
club  or  leagxie  official  In  connection  with  any 
athletic  contest  with  respect  to  which  an 
.iilnii.s.sion  fee  may  be  charged,  or  In  connec- 
tlr)n  with  any  athletic  contest  with  re:.;pect 
to  which  any  pl;iyer.  manager,  coach.  Umpire, 
referee  or  other  official  Is  paid  any  compen- 
sation f')r  his  services  A  bribe  need  nut  be 
direct;  It  may  be  such  as  Is  hidden  under 
the  semblance  of  a  sale,  bet,  wager,  p.iyment 
of  a  debt,  or  In  any  other  manner  designed 
t<j  cover  the  true  Intention  of  the  pwrties. 

'•(e»  If  any  player  or  participant  shall 
commit  any  willful  act  of  omission  or  com- 
mission, In  playing  of  an  athletic  contest, 
w'.th  Intent  to  lose  or  try  to  lose  or  to  cause 
to  t)e  lo.st  or  to  limit  or  try  lo  limit  the  mar- 
gin of  victory  or  defeat  In  such  contest  for 
the  purpose  of  material  gain  to  himself,  or 
If  any  referee,  umpire,  manager,  coach,  or 
other  ofOcUU  of  an  athletic  club,  team,  league, 
association.  Institution  or  conference  con- 
nected with  an  athletic  contest  shall  commit 
any  willful  act  of  omission  or  commission 
Connected  with  his  official  duties  with  Intent 
to  try  to  lose  or  to  cause  to  be  lost  or  to 
limit  or  try  to  limit  the  margin  of  victory 
or  defeat  In  such  contest  for  the  purpose  of 
material  gain  to  himself,  such  person  shall 
be  Imprisoned  not  less  than  one  nor  more 
Ui.in  ten  years,  or  fined,  or  both. 

"(f)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  giving  or  offering  of 
any  bonus  or  extra  compensittlon  to  any 
manager,  coach,  or  professional  player,  or  to 
any  league,  association,  or  conference  for  the 
purfXJbe  of  encouraging  such  manager, 
coach,  or  player  to  a  higher  degree  of  skill, 
ability,  or  diligence  In  the  performance  of 
his  duties  ■' 

Sec.  506  Sectli^u  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  control  the  possession,  sale,  transfer, 
and  use  of  pistols  and  other  dangerous 
weapons  In  the  District  oi  Columbia,  to  pro- 
vide penalties,  to  prescribe  rules  of  evidence, 
and  for  other  purp<»e8",  approved  July  8. 
1932  (47  SUt.  660,  DC.  Code.  sec.  22-3202), 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "he  may  "  at  each 
of  the  four  places  It  appears  therein  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  at  each  such  place 
"he  shall";  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "If  a  person  la  convicted  of 
having  committed  a  crime  of  violence  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  when  armed  with  or 
having  readily  available  any  pistol  or  other 
firearm,  then,  ncitwlthstandmg  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  court  shall  not  suspend 
his  sentence  or  give  him  a  probationary 
sentence." 

Sec  507.  Section  872  of  the  Act  entitled 
•  An  Act  to  establish  a  ctxle  of  law  for  the 
Di.strlct  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3. 
1901  (DC.  Code,  sec  22  2001),  Is  amended 
tu  rend  as  follows 

'.Six:  872.  Indectnt  Pvhlications — (a) 
Whoever  sells,  or  offers  to  sell,  or  give  nway. 
In  the  District,  or  has  in  his  pos.se8.slon  with 
intent  to  sell  or  give  away  or  to  exhibit  to 
another,  any  obscene,  lewd,  or  Indecent  tK>ok. 
pamphlet,  drawing,  engraving,  picture,  pho- 
tograph. Instrument,  magazine,  story,  paper. 
writing,  card,  print,  motion  picture  film. 
Image,  cast,  slide,  figure,  statue,  phonograph 
record,  wire,  tape,  or  other  sound  recording, 
or  other  presentation  or  article  of  indecent 
or  Immoral  use.  or  advertises  the  same  for 
sale,  or  writes  or  prints  any  letter,  circular, 
handbill,  book,  pamphlet,  or  notice  of  any 
kind    stating    by    what    means    any   of    such 
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articles  may  be  obtained,  or  advertises  any 
drug,  nostrum,  or  Instrument  Intended  to 
produce  abortion,  or  gives  or  participates  In, 
or  by  bill,  poster,  or  otherwise  advertises,  any 
public  exhibition,  show,  performance,  or 
play  containing  obscene,  indecent,  or  las- 
civious language,  postures,  or  suggestions, 
or  otherwise  offending  public  decency,  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  $200  nor  more  than 
•5,000.  or  imprisoned  not  less  than  three 
months  nor  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  in  the  District  with  knowl- 
edge that  the  same  is  for  the  purpose  of 
being  sold,  given  away,  or  exhibited  to  an- 
other, produces,  manufactures,  photographs, 
acts  In,  poses  for,  models  for.  prints,  records, 
televises,  composes,  edits,  writes,  publishes 
or  offers  to  publish,  or  has  in  his  possession, 
any  obscene,  lewd,  or  Indecent  book,  pam- 
phlet, drawing,  engraving,  picture,  photo- 
graph, instrument,  magazine,  story,  paper, 
writing,  card,  print,  motion  picture  film. 
Image,  cast,  slide,  figure,  statue,  phonograph 
record,  wire,  tape,  or  other  sound  recording, 
or  other  presentation  or  article  of  indecent 
or  immoral  use,  or  advertises  the  same  for 
sale,  or  writes  or  prints  any  letter,  circtilar, 
handbill,  book,  pamphlet,  or  notice  of  any 
kind  stating  by  what  means  any  of  such  arti- 
cles may  be  obtained,  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  $200  nor  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than 
two  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  The  United  States  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Corporation 
Counsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  au- 
thorized to  i>etltlon  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
a  temporary  restraining  order  to  restrain  the 
sale,  gift,  or  exhibition,  or  distribution,  or 
the  offer  to  sell,  give,  exhibit,  or  distribute 
any  obscene,  lewd,  or  indecent  matter  the 
sale.  gift,  exhibition,  or  distribution  of  which 
Is  punishable  under  either  subeection  (a)  or 
(b)  of  this  section,  and  to  restrain  the  use 
of  any  real  or  personal  property  for  such 
purpose,  and  the  United  SUtes  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  authorized 
to  Issue  ex  parte  such  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  ten 
days. 

"(d)  Whenever  a  temporary  restraining 
order  is  issued  under  subeection  (c)  of  this 
section,  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  during  the  period 
such  temporary  restraining  order  is  In  effect, 
and  after  notice  and  hearing,  may  Issue  a 
preliminary  injunction  pending  a  trial  of 
the  issues  enjoining  the  sale,  gift,  exhibition, 
or  distribution,  or  the  offer  to  sell,  glTe, 
exhibit,  or  distribute  the  matter  and  enjoin- 
ing the  disposition  and  the  use  of  the  prop- 
erty  subject  to  the  restraining  order,  and 
such  preliminary  Injunction  msy  permit  the 
seizure  of  such  obscene,  lewd,  or  indecent 
matter. 

"(e)  If  after  a  trial  of  the  Issues  a  perma- 
nent injunction  shall  be  issued  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  such  injunction  shall  require  the 
destruction  of  the  obscene,  lewd,  or  indecent 
matter  seized  under  the  preliminary  Injunc- 
tion and  permanently  enjoin  the  use  of  the 
real  property  subject  to  the  preliminary  In- 
junction for  the  purpose  of  violating  this 
section. 

"(f)  Any  personal  property  subject  to  a 
preliminary  injunction  issued  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section  shall,  if  a  permanent 
injunction  Is  issued  tmder  subsection  (e)  <rf 
this  section.  In  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
be  forfeited  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
sold  at  public  auction,  the  proceeds  from 
such  sale  to  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  If 
any  item  of  such  property  is  not  purchased 
at  such  auction  It  shall  be  disposed  of  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioners.  If  any  property  seiaed 
under  authority  of  this  subsection  Is  subject 


to  a  lien  which  is  established  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  cotirt  as  having  been  created 
without  the  lienor's  having  any  notice  that 
such  property  was  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  violation  of  this  section,  such  lien 
shall  be  transferred  from  the  property  to 
the  proceeds  of  any  sale  or  other  dlspKjsltlon 
thereof  made  under  authority  of  this 
subsection. 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  or  a  preliminary  or 
permanent  injunction  under  subsection  (c), 
(d),  or  (e)  of  this  section,  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  for  the  United  States  attorney  or 
the  Corporation  Counsel  to  allege  or  prove 
that  an  adequate  remedy  at  law  does  not 
exist  or  that  substantial  and  Irreparable 
damage  would  result  from  the  violations  al- 
leged. 

"(h)  Injunctive  proceedings  under  this 
section  shall  be  governed  by  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  so  far  as  they 
are  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section." 

Sac.  508.  Section  825a  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (DC.  Code,  sec.  22-3105),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  ten  years."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "and  by  Imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  five  years  or  more 
than  ten  years." 

Sec.  509.  Whoever  shall  make  or  cause  to 
be  made  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  any 
officer  or  member  thereof,  a  false  or  ficti- 
tious report  of  the  commission  of  any  crim- 
inal offense  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  a  false  or  fictitious  report  of  any  other 
matter  or  occurrence  of  which  such  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  is  required  to  re- 
ceive reports,  or  in  connection  with  which 
such  Metropolitan  Police  Department  is  re- 
quired to  conduct  an  investigation,  knowing 
such  report  to  be  false  or  fictitious;  or  who 
shall  communicate  or  cause  to  be  communi- 
cated to  such  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment, or  any  officer  or  member  thereof,  any 
false  information  concerning  the  commis- 
sion of  any  criminal  offense  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  concerning  any  other 
matter  or  occurrence  of  which  such  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  is  required  to  re- 
ceive reports,  or  in  connection  with  which 
such  Metropolitan  Police  Department  Is  re- 
quired to  conduct  an  Investigation,  knowing 
such  Information  to  be  false,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $100  or  by  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  six  months,  or 
both. 

Mr.  WHTTENER  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with  |jid 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
open  for  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  14,  line  18. 
strike  out  lines  18  and  19. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  20.  strike 
out  line  14  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sbc.  506.  Section  8«9e  of  the  Act  entiUed 
'An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 


District  of  Columbia',  approved  March  3. 
1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-1518),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  f  cHlows : 

"  Sex:.  866e.  Corrupt  influence  In  connec- 
tion with  athletic  contests. —  (a)  If  any  per- 
son shall  bribe  or  offer  to  bribe 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  21,  lines  9 
and  23,  page  22,  lines  11  and  25,  and  page  23, 
line  14,  insert  quotation  marks  before  the 
subsection  designation  on  each  such  line. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  23,  line  19, 
after    the   period   insert  quotation  marks. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  WHrTENEX 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
WHrrxNcx:  On  page  18,  line  3,  after  the  word 
"court"    strike    out   "of"    and    insert    "for." 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  desire  to  go  into  this  amend- 
ment at  any  great  length. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman trova.  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  address  myself  to  the  so-called  Mal- 
lory  rule.  I  have  long  been  interested  in 
that  matter  myself,  having  had  some  ex- 
I>erience  as  a  prosecutor  also. 

In  the  85th  Congress,  the  bill  that  came 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
gentleman's  committee,  did  correct  that 
Mallory  decision.  That  bill  passed  the 
House  after  extended  debate  by  a  vote 
of  294  to  79.  It  went  over  to  the  other 
body  where  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
65  to  12.  However,  there  were  aome 
other  amendments  added  to  it  in  the 
other  body.  This  came  toward  the  end 
of  the  session  and  the  bill  got  lost  in  the 
shufBe  in  the  adjournment  rush;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Yes;  this  identical 
language  has  been  approved  on  several 
occasions. 

Mr.  (TOLMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  just  thought  the  House 
might  be  interested  in  that  observation. 

"The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  CsiroUna  [Mr.  WhitsniiJ. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  former  prosecutor 
and  also  having  served  as  director  of 
criminal  investigation  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  I  am  aware  of  the  problems 
faced  by  law  enforcement  officials,  and  I 
am  certainly  In  great  sympathy  with 
them.  But  before  I  vote  on  thla  measure 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions,  if  I 
may,  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
Una. 
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Do  I  underitond  correctly  that  under 
the  proTlakmt  of  ttHi  law.  If  an  I8-year- 
oid  boy  has  caraal  relations  with  a  grlrl 
who  Is  under  tbe  ace  of  16.  even  with  her 
conaent.  and  tbe  Jury  find*  him  gnaUty  of 
thia  charge  without  any  further  recom- 
mendation, he  must  be  electrocuted? 
Is  that  a  proper  undersUnding? 

Mr.  WHTTBNXR.  If  the  conduct  of 
the  defendant  oonatltutes  rape,  the  de- 
fendant Is  subject  to  be  punlahed  by 
death  by  electrocution  unless  the  jury  by 
unanimous  vote  recommends  Ufe  impris- 
onment. If  the  Jury  has  determined  by 
unanimous  vote  the  giillt  of  the  defend- 
ant and  Is  unable  to  agree  as  to  punish- 
ment, they  shall  so  Inform  the  court,  and 
the  court  thereuipon  have  the  power  to 
sentence  him  to  death  by  electrocution 
or  to  life  Imprisonment 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Then  my  understand- 
ing Is  correct.  If  a  girl  Is  under  the  age 
of  16.  even  if  she  consents,  any  defend- 
ant, no  matter  what  his  age.  must  get  the 
chair,  in  the  vernacular,  or  If  the  Jury 
recommends,  he  must  get  life  imprison- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  committee 
considered  that  the  trend  is  to  diminish- 
ing capital  punishment  rather  than  en- 
larging it? 

Mr.  WUriENER  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  did  considerable  re- 
search on  that.  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  remotely  approaches 
the  fact  that  there  Is  any  trend  toward 
diminishing  capital  punishment.  You 
have  an  example  of  that  in  California 
where  a  Qovemor  seemed  to  think  that 
should  be  done,  yet  his  legislature  was 
unwilling  to  do  it.  In  many  States  this 
year  It  has  been  proposed  to  legislatures 
that  that  be  done.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  of  a  single  legislature  this  year 
that  has  abolished  capital  punishment^ 

Mr.  JOELSON.  No.  My  point  Is  many 
legislatures  are  discussing  abolition  of 
capital  punishment.  I  did  not  mean  to 
infer  they  voted  to  abolish  it.  I  know  of 
no  cases  where  the  legislature  Is  now 
attempting  to  enlarge  the  offenses  be- 
yond mtirder  to  a  simple  case  of  statu- 
tory rape. 

Mr.  WHITENEK.  Does  the  gentle- 
man remember  any  year  during  his  adult 
life  during  which  there  has  not  been  dis- 
cussions of  this  subject?  When  I  was  a 
high  school  boy  that  was  a  national  sub- 
ject for  high  school  debate 

Mr.  JOEUBON.  I  would  agree,  but  I 
never  heard  the  subject:  Resolved,  that 
the  extent  of  capital  punishment  offenses 
be  increased.    

Mr.  WHITENEK.  I  think  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  read  his  Scripture  he  will 
find  that  at  the  time  Amnon  raped  his 
sister.  Tamar,  Kinf  David  had  him  slain. 
There  was  some  disagreement  over  the 
action  which  King  David  took  So  this 
is  no  new  argument. 

Mr  JOELSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.   That  answers  the  question 

Mr.  CXDRMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  GORMAN.  In  California  the  pen- 
alty for  statutory  rape — the  kind  of  rape 
the  gentleman  is  discussing  here — is  a 
sentence  of  1  year  in  jail  or  from  1  to  50 
years  in  prison. 


It  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  a  defendant 
to  get  more  than  a  year  in  jail  if  he  is 
of  tender  years,  and  the  girl  has  con- 
sented but  Is  under  the  age  of  legal  con- 
sent. Under  this  bill  he  must  be  elec- 
trocuted unless  the  jury  unanimously 
recommends  clemency,  and  that  clem- 
ency, would  reduce  the  sentence  to  life 
imprisonment. 

Mr  COHELAN  Mr  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  thf  Kt-ntlc- 
man  from  California 

Mr  COHELAN  I  wondrr  if  the  k«ii- 
tleman  as  a  former  pro.secutor  m  the 
great  State  of  New  Icrsey  could  tell  u.s 
what  he  would  predict  if  this  were  to 
become  law  m  terms  of  what  juries  mulii 
do  in  such  cases 

Mr     JOEXJSON      I    predict    that    vei  y 
very    few    juries   would    ever    come    back 
with  a  conviction  if  thev  knew  the  mini- 
mum sentence  would  be   life  impn.son- 
ment  in  a  case  of  statutory  rape 

Mr  REUSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
HR    7525 

rjke  many  other  Members,  I  for  year.s 
have  been  urging  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  I  have  been  urgin»i 
it  because  the  right  to  govern  oneself  is 
an  essential  attribute  of  democracy  I 
have  been  urging  it  because  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  Parties  have  been 
promising  it  for  the  last  15  years,  and 
not  delivering.  The  reason  we  are  not 
delivering  is  that,  though  the  Senate  has 
five  times  passed  home  rule  legislation 
for  the  District,  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  refused  to 
give  Members  of  this  body  a  chance  to 
vote  their  convictions  on  it 

Home  rule  is  necessary  for  two  mam 
reasons.  First,  it  is  an  intolerable  bur- 
den upon  the  Congress  to  have  to  legis- 
late not  only  for  the  Nation  but  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Second,  It  is  an 
Intolerable  Injustice  to  the  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  people  who  live  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  deny  them,  year 
after  year,  the  right  to  pick  their  own 
government  and  write  their  own  laws — 
always,  of  course,  subject  to  the  over- 
riding authority  of  Congress  as  guardian 
of  the  Nations  Capital 

H  R.  7525  dramatically  demonstrates 
the  need  for  home  rule,  here  and  now 

We  are  SLsked  to  consider  a  detailed 
bill  touching  upon  a  great  number  of 
vital  procedures  in  criminal  law  If  I 
were  a  member  of  a  city  council,  con- 
fronted with  such  legislation  for  my  city, 
I  would  want  to  spend  many  weeks  in  the 
study  of  it,  unhampered  by  any  other 
duties,  before  I  voted  on  it  If  I  were  a 
member  of  a  State  legislature.  I  would 
regard  the  revision  of  my  State's  code  of 
criminal  procedures  as  one  of  the  most 
important  and  most  complicated  tasks 
facing  me  Yet  here,  as  a  Congressman 
concerned  with  ta.x  reform  and  unem- 
ployment and  nuclear  testing  and  inter- 
national payments  and  the  Nation's  edu- 
cation and  defense  and  the  space  pro- 
gram and  civil  rights  and  railway  labor 
and  a  .score  of  other  important  national 
problems,  I  am  asked  to  take  on  the 
added  burden  of  acting  as  a  State  legis- 
lator and  a  municipal  council  member 


If  I  sought  to  add  to  my  congressional 
duties  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature  and  of  the  Milwaukee 
City  Council  at  the  same  time.  I  would 
rightly  be  accused  of  delusions  of  gran- 
deur. Yet.  under  our  absurd  existing 
system.  I  am  required  to  supplement  my 
national  congressional  duties  by  acting 
as  both  State  legislator  and  local  gov- 
ernment offlcial  for  the  District  of 
Columbia 

An  important  first  step  toward  making 
Congress  effective  would  be  to  free  it  of 
lUs  lime -consuming  jurisdiction  over  the 
Di.stnct 

Hut  even  more  Important  is  the  ele- 
mentary question  of  justice — the  right 
of  the  District's  people  to  have  some 
voice  in  their  own  government.  H  R. 
7525  IS  concerned  with  the  most  funda- 
mental of  human  rights — the  right  of 
an  individual  citizen  against  excessive 
power  by  the  police  and  the  courts. 
I  ho.se  who  aspire  to  legislate  on  how  the 
Di.stnct  .shall  solve  the  clash  between 
freedom  and  security  should  be  legisla- 
tors elected  by  its  people  and  respon- 
sible to  them:  legislators  by  the  people, 
of  the  people,  and  for  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  who  know  and 
understand  its  problems  and  people: 
legislators  whose  roots  are  in  the  Dis- 
trict itself,  and  who  operate  under  home 
rule  at  the  local  level 

I  happen  to  agree  with  the  minority 
of  the  House  District  Committee  in  then- 
objection  to  many  of  the  provisions  of 
H  R  7525  as  unduly  interfering  with  in- 
dividual freedom  But  even  if  I  did  not. 
I  would  want  to  draw  back  before  I  sub- 
stituted my  own  judgment  for  that  of 
the  citizens  of  the  District 

Congress  is  deeply  concerned  with 
crime  m  the  District,  and  we  should  be 
But  the  first  step  toward  building  a 
political  and  social  system  in  the  Dis- 
trict in  which  law  and  order  can  be  up- 
held, and  crime  diminished,  is  to  give  its 
people  the  elementary  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment Repressive  measures  imposed 
from  without  will  aggravate  the  social 
sickness  of  the  District,  not  relieve  it 

Mr  COHELAN  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman  and  Meml)ers  of  the 
Committee,  I  am  somg  to  take  thi.s  time 
to  try  to  clear  up  one  or  two  pomt.s  as 
time  will  allow. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  comment  on 
the  Mallory  provisions  since  a  preat  deal 
has  been  made  of  this  I  would  refer  the 
Members  to  pai;e  86  wherein  the  minor- 
ity views  point  out: 

We  believe  nioreovor.  that  iiny  .illenu't  t-n 
.il'iT  the  NcNabb-Mallory  rule  and  millUy 
crimiiml  rule  Suii  runs  n  severe  risk  ol  un- 
oiistlLutlunalily  under  the  lourth.  ftflh. 
sixth,  and  eli^hth  amendments  U>  llie  Con- 
stitution 

Then  for  you  lawyers  m  the  House. 
I  would  especially  call  your  attention  to 
a  very  recent  case,  a  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  what  Is  known  as  Wong  Sun  v 
the  United  States.  371  U.S.  471,  and  the 
date  of  the  case  is  January  14.  1963. 
which  makes  it  clear  that  a  confession 
is  inadmissible  in  evidence  if  obtained 
in  violation  of  the  fourth  amendment,  a.s 
we  believe  a  confession  taken  under  title 
1  of  this  bill  would  be. 
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In  the  Wong  Bun  case,  the  court  ex- 
tended to  confessions  Its  older  rule  ex- 
cluding tangible  evidence  seized  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  illegal  arrest,  and  the  court 
said,  and  I  quote: 

Nor  do  the  policies  underlying  the  ex- 
rluslonary  rule  Invite  any  logical  distinction 
between  physical  and  verbal  evidence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  emotional  discussion  about  same 
of  the  vicious  crimes  that  have  been 
committed  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all  of  us  re- 
act in  the  same  way  and  most  of  us 
who  come  from  large,  metropolitan  areas 
could  recite  examples  of  the  same  kind. 
But  we  are  dealing  here  with  fimda- 
mental  questions. 

I  am  going  to  place  into  the  Rkcoid 
a  very  excellent  article  by  Mr.  George 
"W.  Shadran  on  this  very  question.  He 
raises  these  questions  with  respect  to 
Mallory: 

"What  should  be  asked  first  if  we  are 
really  going  to  do  a  job  here: 

Is  imprisonment  too  short  for  crim- 
inals convicted  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia? 

Is  the  percentage  of  acquittals  too 
high? 

Axe  too  msmy  convlctees  given  proba- 
tion and  suspended  sentences? 

How  many  suspects  confess  after  long 
police  detention? 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  this  is  on  Mallory  but  we  also 
have  a  very  interesting  rule  that  we  are 
going  to  modify  if  we  pass  this  pro- 
posed law  in  relation  to  the  Durham 
rule. 

In  California  we  have  established  a 
special  commission  on  insanity  and 
criminal  offenders  to  study  this  entire 
question.  I  quote  from  pages  12  and  13 
of  the  first  report: 

The  relationship  between  the  criminal  law 
and  the  offender  who  has,  or  claims  to  have, 
a  mental  disease  or  defect  Is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  problem  that  confronts  the 
administration  of  Justice.  The  criminal  law 
constitutes  society's  most  seriously  stated 
and  rigorously  enforced  body  ot  rules  of 
conduct,  and  carries  wltb  it  the  deepest 
condemnation  and  most  serious  sanctions 
that  the  community  is  capable  of  Imposing. 
At  the  same  time,  mental  disorder  Is  per- 
haps the  most  subtle  and  pervasive  form  of 
individual  abnormality  that  modem  society 
confronts.  Moreover,  mental  lllnees  affects 
the  Individual  in  precisely  the  respects  that 
are  of  crucial  Importance  to  the  criminal  law; 
namely,  the  offender's  awareness  of  and  re- 
actions to  his  social  environment. 

And  they  go  on  to  say: 

The  urge  to  punish  Is  strong,  and  punish- 
ment Is  Justly  due  if  the  Individual  is  men- 
tally responsible.  Yet  punishing  the  person 
who  Is  in  truth  mentally  disorganized  Is 
recognized  as  lU-advised  and  Indeed  Immoral. 

May  I  make  just  one  final  point  on 
the  Durham  rule.  This  bill  Is  being 
brought  to  us  really  only  with  cursory 
hearings  having  been  held  which  did  not 
include  the  testimony  of  medical  or  psy- 
chiatric experts,  of  specialists  in  mental 
health,  penology  or  criminology,  or  rep- 
resentatives of  the  bar,  other  than  the 
US.  attorney. 

Mr.  Acheson  stated  this  year  that  all 
of  these  problems  with  the  Durham  rule 
have  been  very  considerably  clarified  and 
alleviated  In  the  McDonald  decision. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a  no  vote  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  be  back 
in  the  climate  of  the  yesteryears.  It  Is 
the  same  old  argument.  I  suppose  it  will 
go  on  forever.  Prosecuting  attorneys, 
sincere,  honest  men,  who  are  interested 
in  sending  men  to  death  or  to  the  peni- 
tentiaries, because  that  is  their  job  and 
their  assignment  of  public  duty,  argue 
on  one  side.  I  have  been  defense  counsel 
in  many  cases,  and  the  job  and  the  duty 
of  defense  counsel  is  the  protection  of 
innocency.  It  Is  as  Important  to  protect 
the  Innocent  as  to  punish  the  guilty.  I 
have  had  many  years  of  experience  as  a 
protector  of  innocency  in  my  yesteryears 
and  I  have  always  respected  the  prose- 
cutor. I  have  never  thought  that  a  good, 
conscientious  prosecutor  ever  made  a 
good  defense  counsel.  I  have  never  felt 
that  a  good  defense  counsel  would  ever 
make  a  good  prosecutor,  because  there 
are  two  conflicting  philosophies  involved 
and  the  philosophies  by  which  men  are 
guided  cannot  be  switched  on  and  off. 

One  believes  that  we  uphold  society  by 
meting  out  quick  punishment  and  if  in 
the  proviso  there  is  an  entrapment  of 
the  Innocent  and  the  escape  of  the  guilty 
ones  that  Is  a  tragic  percentage  that  so- 
ciety must  accept  as  part  of  the  price  of 
security. 

The  other  believes  that  society  has  its 
greatest  security  against  crime  when  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  the  accused  breeds 
a  respect  for  law  and  justice  even  in 
those  who  have  violated  the  law.  The 
conviction  of  one  innocent  man  and  his 
condemnation  to  death  or  imprisonment 
is  a  scar  on  justice  that  cannot  be  erased 
by  the  conviction  and  punishment  ac- 
cording to  their  deserts  of  50  guilty  men. 

I  have  defended  in  many,  many  mur- 
der cases.  Never  did  a  client  of  mine 
go  to  the  chair,  and  I  have  had  some 
cases  that  looked  desperate  until  in  an 
American  courtroom  and  under  Ameri- 
can rules  of  evidence  all  the  facts  were 
disclosed  and  the  decision  left  to  an 
American  jury.  I  felt  if  I  could  talk  to 
12  men  in  a  jury  box  and  ask  them  if 
they  were  taking  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  decreeing  death,  I  would 
accomplish  my  aim.  Is  there  a  God?  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  believe  and  have  the 
faith  there  is  a  God.  If  there  be  a  God, 
did  He  say,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill?"  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  believe  and  have  the 
faith  He  did.  If  there  be  a  God,  and 
He  said  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  did  He 
say  it  with  His  fingers  crossed?  Did  He 
really  mean  to  say  "Yes,  if  you  are  in 
a  jury  box  and  you  cannot  be  punished, 
and  maybe  you  will  be  applauded,  then 
you  can  kill."  Now,  I  put  that  up  to  12 
men  in  the  jury  box,  and  if  all  12  take 
the  responsibility  on  themselves  of  taking 
a  life,  then  at  least  that  is  the  finding 
of  12  jurors,  anyone  of  whom  could  have 
halted  the  execution.  They  have  done 
It,  unanimously,  with  one  voice.  I  have 
never  faced  such  a  jury. 

However,  this  bill  changes  It.  It  must 
be  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  jury  to  save 
the  accused  from  death.  Eleven  Jurors 
may  vote  for  a  punishment  less  than 
death.  If  but  one  of  the  12  decree  death, 
death  it  must  be,  and  the  other  11  are 


powerless.  The  accused  may  be  only  18 
years  of  age  and  the  rape  may  have  been 
statutory,  the  voluntary  relation  with  a 
girl  under  the  age  of  consent,  and  luiless 
all  12  persons  in  the  jury  box  vote 
against  the  death  penalty,  that  boy  goes 
to  the  chair. 

I  do  not  believe  In  that  philosophy.  I 
do  not  believe  that  you  are  going  to  stop 
crime  when  you  proceed  against  it  in 
the  spirit  of  revenge. 

I  am  very  fond  of  my  colleague  from 
New  York  and,  with  him,  I  was  shocked 
and  distressed  when  his  fine  administra- 
tive assistant  was  so  brutally  attacked. 
But  one  crime,  however  revolting  and 
shocking  to  every  sense  of  decency, 
should  not  lead  us  to  the  enactment  of 
laws  that  in  the  future  would  leave  in- 
nocency shorn  of  their  protections  woven 
into  the  very  fabric  of  our  American 
concept  of  justice.  Somebody  must  be 
punished,  and  If  the  spirit  of  revenge 
dislodged  the  innovate  spirit  of  reason 
and  the  punishment  may  be  visited  upon 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty  may  go  free. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  my  col- 
leagues who  drafted  this  bill,  which  is 
a  document  of  good  and  noble  Intentions. 
But  as  defense  counsel,  dedicated  to  the 
protection  of  Innocence,  I  must  question 
whether  the  drafters  of  the  bill  really 
Intended  to  go  as  far  In  stripping  the 
accused  of  his  right  to  a  fair  and  Impar- 
tial trial. 

The  bill  provides  that  if  the  defense  is 
that  of  insanity,  notice  must  be  given  at 
time  of  the  plea  or  within  15  days  there- 
after. Otherwise  it  is  out.  I  have  known 
of  a  number  of  cases  where  the  defense 
was  insanity,  but  the  defense  attorneys 
had  not  been  brought  in  \mtll  maybe 
a  month  or  more  after  the  plea  had  been 
entered.  Under  the  provision  in  this 
bill  the  accused,  even  in  a  case  where 
Insanity  might  be  a  good  and  valid  de- 
fense, would  be  denied  the  right  to  trial 
under  that  defense  unless  he  had  an 
attorney  within  15  days  after  entering 
plea. 

There  are  so  many  things  involved  here. 
It  would  be  better  if  it  were  not  an 
omnibus  bill.  The  right  of  the  police 
to  hold  without  booking,  the  right  of  the 
police  to  imprison  for  Investigation,  cap- 
ital punishment,  lewd  literature  which 
ought  to  be  put  out  of  circulation  and 
pronto,  fixed  athletic  contests,  an  omni- 
bus bill  of  good  intentions,  all  the 
dreamed-up  cure-all  medicines  rolled 
into  one  great  big  pink  pill.  And  they 
ask  us  to  try  it  out  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  the  guinea  pig.  I  hope 
the  bill  will  be  recommitted. 

AMXKDMENT    OFmSD    BT    MK.    BEU. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bnx:  On  page 

17,  line  11,  strike  out  "sixteen"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "twelve". 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BELL.     Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Is  It  correct  that 
the  gentleman's  amendment  Is,  cm  page 
17,  line  11,  strike  out  "sixteen"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "twelve"? 

Mr.  BELL.     Yes,  that  is  correct. 
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Mr.  WUITKNJCK.  So  that  statutory 
rape  oould  b*  oommltted  then  only  upon 
a  child  under  12  years  of  age;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BELL.    TtiMX  is  correct. 

Mr.  WUITBNZR.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
far  as  we  on  this  side  are  concerned  this 
is  an  agreeable  amezidment. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  May  I  inquire  whether 
that  makes  13  years  the  age  of  consent 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  is  this 
covered  in  some  other  portion  of  the  law? 

Mr.  BEUi.  Under  the  circumstances 
I  would  think  it  would  do  exactly  what 
it  says — "under  twelve  years  of  age". 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me*!* 

Mr.  BELL.     Tes. 

Mr.  WHITKNEU.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  amendment  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  language  in  this  provision 
with  reference  to  establishing  an  age  of 
consent.  But  as  I  understand  the  gen- 
eral law,  a  female  under  the  age  of  12. 
under  the  common  law.  and  in  some  cases 
where  the  statute  law  has  been  written  on 
this  subject,  one  under  12  has  not  reached 
the  age  of  consent 

Mr.  BELL.     That  is  correct. 

lii.  CORMAN.  If  the  gentleman  s 
amendment  passes  I  understand  12  years 
of  age  will  be  established  as  the  age  of 
consent  In  the  District  of  Columbia:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BEILL.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
correct.  That  Is  not  my  understanding 
of  it. 

Mr.  HAIiLBCK.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr  Chainnan.  I 
want  to  make  an  observation  apropos  of 
the  address  Just  made  by  the  gentleman 
fnxn  Illinois.  Mr.  Barratt  O'Hara,  for 
whom  I  haye  the  highest  affection  and 
regard.  I  served  as  a  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, too.  The  longer  I  served  the  more 
I  became  amrlnced  that  my  Job  was  not 
just  to  prosecute  the  guilty,  but  to  be 
very  sure  that  I  was  not  indicting  some- 
one or  causing  someone  to  be  arrested 
who  should  not  be  aiTested  or  who  was 
not  guilty. 

In  other  words,  I  just  could  not  sit 
here  and  agree  with  the  proposition  that 
on  one  side  of  the  table  everyone  on  the 
State's  aide  or  the  Government's  side  is 
trying  to  send  somebody  to  jail  and 
everybody  on  the  other  side  is  trying  to 
keep  them  out. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  m  my  experience 
since  coming  to  Congress  I  have  seen 
many  people  charged  and  subsequently 
acquitted,  but  any  time  when  one  is 
charged  the  charge  is  made  in  great  big 
letters.  But  when  one  is  acquitted  real 
small  letters  are  used. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  that.  Mr  Chair- 
man, and  If  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  BxLL]  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara  1.  I 
would  be  happy  to  have  the  gentleman's 
reaction.  I  Just  do  not  believe  that  all 
prosecuting  attorneys — and  I  suspect 
most  of  you  here  or  many  of  us  here  have 
.  served  apprenticeships  in  that  job — are 


quite  that  bloodthirsty.  I  do  beUeve  they 
ought  to  have  the  necessary  tools  to 
conTict  the  guilty. 

There  was  a  question  raised  here  a 
little  bit  ago  about  Just  what  to  do  in 
such  cases  as  was  the  case  of  the  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [  Mr.  Bsckkr  I 
I  have  always  believed  that  the  sureness 
of  apprehension,  a  fair  trial,  and  a  con- 
viction if  guilty  is  the  greatest  deterrent 
to  crime. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Ilhnois  Mr  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  from  California 
will  yield 

Mr.  BELL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois  I  think  what 
the  great  minority  leader  said  is  abso- 
lutely true  I  do  not  think  he  ever  rep- 
resented the  State  with  blood  thirst  I 
have  never  known  a  prosecutor  whom 
I  though  was  not  sincere  and  was  not 
doing  everything  he  thought  it  was  his 
duty  to  do  I  think  that  at  lesust  more 
than  half  of  the  prosecutors  I  have 
known,  before  there  was  an  indictment, 
they  worked  to  prevent  the  indictment 
if  they  thought  there  was  innocence  in- 
volved. 

So.  Mr  Chairman,  I  join  the  great 
minonty  leader,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Halleck'.  in  paying  tribute- 
to  the  integrity  of  our  prosecutors 

Mr  CORMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
m  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  5  minutes  to 
renew  my  inquiry  of  the  maker  of  the 
motion,  or  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr  WhitenerI.  because  if  this  is 
all  of  the  law  that  deals  with  statutory 
rape,  then  the  effect  of  the  gentleman  s 
amendment  would  be  to  establish  VI 
years  as  the  age  of  consent  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  seems  to  me  would 
be  something  that  we  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  do  in  this  House 

Now.  a  part  of  thi.s  bill  is—and  there 
IS  not  much  help  through  this  amend- 
ment— that  we  decide  there  is  not  any 
punishment  short  of  life  impn.sonment 
or  execution  that  is  suitable  for  one  who 
commits  the  offense  of  rape 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  be  most  hope- 
ful that  we  would  not.  in  an  effort  to 
temper  the  rather  harsh  penalty,  decide 
that  we  would  subject  the  female  chil- 
dren In  this  District  to  such  a  turnback 
of  the  clock  and  establish  the  age  of 
consent  at  12  years  I  doubt  that  many 
of  us  would  tolerate  that  m  oui  own 
States  or  in  our  own  di.slrict.s 

Mr.  WHTTENER  Mr  Chairman  \\\\\ 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  CORMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  WHITENER  Do  I  understund 
that  the  gentleman  i.s  worried  abtjut  this 
amendment  which  ha-s  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr 
Bell]  may  establi.sh  an  age  of  con.sent 
at  12  years  of  age'' 

,    Mr.  CORMAN.     Yes.  Uiat  is  the  point 
of  my  inquiry,  whether  or  not  it  does 

Mr.  WHITENER  And  the  gentleman 
thinks  it  is  bad  to  establush  the  age  of 
consent  for  the  offense  of  rape? 

Mr.  CORMAN  At  age  12.  yes.  sir.  quite 
bad. 


Mr.  WHITENER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  what  age  does  the 
gentleman  suggest? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Well,  in  our  State  I 
believe  it  is  age  18.  I  would  certainly 
think  no  younger  than  16. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  So  the  gentleman 
is  saying  that  if  a  male  person  over  the 
age  of  18  years  had  sexual  relations  with 
the  consent  of  a  female  person  under 
the  age  of  18  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, he  would  recommend  that  that  con- 
stitutes the  crime  of  statutory  rape? 

Mr  CORMAN.  Yes,  sir:  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  punishment  is  commen- 
surate with  the  crime. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thought,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  the 
objection  we  had  here  from  others  to 
the  language  of  the  proposed  bill  was 
that  the  age  prescribed  was  too  high  and 
they  did  not  think  that  because  a  man 
had  something  to  do  with  a  child  be- 
tween the  age  of  16  and  12  that  that 
.should  be  the  case. 

Mr  CORMAN.  Well,  it  is  my  personal 
view  that  the  objectionable  part  of  the 
law  is  not  the  age  of  the  young  lady  but, 
rather  the  punishment  which  must  be 
meted  out  to  the  offenders. 

Mr  WHITENER  So  the  gentleman  is 
opposed  to  the  puni.-^hment. 

Mr  CORMAN     Yes 

Mr  WHITENER  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman has  had  the  unfortunate  experi- 
ence of  trying  an  adult  for  having  raped 
and  ravaged  a  female  child  under  the 
at-'e  of  10  years? 

Mr  CORMAN      No,  I  have  not 

Mr  WHITENER  I  am  sure  if  the 
uentleman  had.  he  would  have  a  differ- 
ent attitude  about  the  punishment. 

Mr  CORMAN  I  suspect  we  arc  tiilk- 
in;,'  about  different  things  There  is  a 
difference  in  the  offense  the  gentleman 
IS  pointing  out  Apparently  what  we 
would  be  doing  if  we  agreed  to  this 
amendment  is  saying  you  cannot  statu- 
torily rape  a  girl  in  the  District  if  she 
i.s  pa.st  her  12th  birthday.  I  would  be 
hopeful  we  would  not  do  such  a  thing. 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  ^'entle- 
man  from  New  York 

Mr  MULTER  I  think  wo  arc  mi.s^ing 
the  point  This  amendment,  does  not  go 
to  the  root  of  the  trouble  with  this  bill 
It  I.s  a  13-year-old  boy  who  has  had  car- 
nal knowledge  of  a  girl,  whether  15  or 
\2  Under  the  new  statute  it  would  be 
11  and  a  15-year-old  That  boy  must  be 
eleclroculed  under  the  bill 

Mr  CORMAN  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
the  law- 
Mr  WHITENER  I  may  say  that  the 
L;fntleman  from  New  York  is  entirely  in 
error  Under  the  law  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  conduct  of  a  child  under 
the  ane  of  18  is  not  coj^nizable  by  the 
criminal  courts  That  child  under  18  is 
.sent  to  the  juvenile  court.  To  show  how- 
wrong  the  gentleman  is.  you  will  re- 
member the  famous  Davis  bill. 

When  we  were  dealing  with  juvenile 
court  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
was  one  of  those  who  fought  diligently 
at;ainst  reducing  the  age  at  which  a 
ciiild  IS  punishable  as  an  adult  from  18 
to   16.  a.s   Mr.  Davis,  a  former  Member 
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from  Georgia,  had  recommended,  and  as 
the  District  Committee  had  reported. 
So  I  say  categorically  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  when  he  says  that 
a  male  child  under  the  age  of  18  has  to 
do  with  a  15-year-old  girl  he  would  be 
.■-iibject  to  punishment  by  electrocution 
!•<  completely  and  entirely  In  error. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  urge  a  no  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    OFTEKED    BT    MR.    HABSHA 

Mr.  HARSHA.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  it  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  pending? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  It  is  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  pending. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Harsha  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  iix. 
Beix:  On  pwge  17,  line  12,  strike  out  "death 
by  electrocution"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"life  imprisonment",  and  on  page  17,  line  IS, 
.strike  out  "life  imprisonment"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "death  by  electrocution." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  this  does  not  con- 
stitute a  substitute  for  the  other  amend- 
ment. The  Chair  will  disp>ose  of  the 
Emiendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bell]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  Interpret  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bill]  correctly,  It 
leaves  a  gap,  in  my  opinion,  above  the 
age  of  12  when  there  is  no  clear  inten- 
tion of  the  Congress  expressed  whatso- 
ever. The  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Califonda  [Mr.  Bxll], 
if  it  were  adopted  by  this  Conmilttee, 
would  mean  anything  above  13  that  did 
not  involve  forcible  action  against  her 
will  would  not  have  any  Federal  charge 
leveled.  I  do  not  think  that  Is  the  de- 
sire of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  has  said  with  ref- 
erence to  juveniles  is  quite  correct,  ex- 
cept that  the  same  act  also  permits  the 
juvenile  court  to  remand  any  Juvenile 
that  Is  brought  before  the  court  to  the 
criminal  court  for  indictment  and  trial 
as  though  the  juvenile  were  an  adult. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Ls  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Bell]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMEr^MKNT     OrmiED     BT     MB.     HAKSHA 

Mr.  HARSHA.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  ICr.  Hassha:  On 
page  17.  line  12.  strike  out  "death  by  electro- 
i  ution  '  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "life  Im- 
prisonment";  and  on  page  17,  line  13,  strike 
ovit  life  imprisonment"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
theretif  "death  by  electrocution". 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
niy  amendment  is  self-explanatory.  It 
has  this  effect:  It  lessens  the  ptinish- 
ment  considerably  on  the  conviction  of 
someone  of  statutory  rape  and  also  rape 
by  force  and  violence.  It  makes  the 
penalty  one  of  life  imprisonment  as  con- 
trasted to  the  present  penalty  of  death 


by  electrocution,  unless  the  jury  by 
unanimous  vote  recommends  death  by 
electrocution. 

Simply  stated,  this  puts  the  burden  on 
the  prosecutor  to  show  that  the  facts  are 
such  and  that  the  crime  is  so  heinous 
that  death  by  electrocution  should  be 
reconunended. 

I  urge  the  Committee  to  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ■WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
concern  about  section  501  of  the  bill, 
which  appears  on  page  17.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  Members  may  want  to  look 
at  that  section  as  I  read  the  existing  law, 
section  22-2801  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code.    It  reads  as  follows : 

Whoever  has  carnal  knowledge  of  a  female 
forcibly  and  against  her  will,  or  carnally 
knows  and  abuses  a  female  child  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  thirty  years :  Provided,  That  In  any 
case  of  rape  the  jury  may  add  to  their  ver- 
dict If  it  be  guilty  the  words  "with  the  death 
penalty".  In  which  case  the  punishment  shall 
be  death  by  electrocution;  provided  further, 
That  If  the  jury  falls  to  agree  as  to  the 
punishment  the  verdict  of  gxillty  shall  be  re- 
ceived and  the  punishment  shall  be  im- 
prisonment as  provided  in  this  section. 

So  the  current,  existing  law  has  this 
16-year-age  proposition.  It  also  has  the 
possible  death  penalty  if  the  jury  rec- 
ommends It,  which  is  in  the  bill  we  have 
before  us.  The  only  change  substan- 
tially that  the  bill  would  make  in  the 
present  law  would  be  that  we  would 
strike  out  "thirty  years"  and  insert  "life 
imprisonment"  or  possible  electrocution 
as  punishment,  whereas  now  the  choice 
Is  between  not  more  than  30  years  or  ex- 
ecution. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman,  his  suggestion 
is  that  we  would  now  provide  that  the 
Jury  would  by  unanimous  vote  have  to 
recommend  the  death  penalty,  and  that 
Is  the  only  import  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

l&x.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Otherwise  the  penalty 
is  by  imprisonment. 

Mr.  'WHITENER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  me  that  there  has  ap- 
parently been  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing about  the  language  which  ap- 
pears in  section  501? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  think  that  is  prob- 
ably so,  but  I  think  my  amendment 
would  clarify  that. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  only  change 
from  existing  law  would  be  that  the 
maximum  imprisonment  would  be  30 
years. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBE31T.  Does  this  mean  that 
the  maximum  punishment  is  life  impris- 
onment or  that  the  only  punishment  is 
life  imprisonment? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  It  means  that  the 
maximum  punishment  by  imprisonment 
would  be  life  imprisonment  It  would 
not  repeal  the  provision  for  death 
penalty. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  What  is  the  minimum 
punishment  under  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  It  would  be  20  years. 
Subsection  (b)  of  the  bill  says  notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  law,  the  de- 
fendant shall  not  be  eligible  for  parole 
until  after  the  expiration  of  20  years.  So 
the  minimum  would  be  20  years. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  have  just  examined 
the  report.  The  report  is  written  up,  of 
course,  in  accordance  with  the  Ramseyer 
rule.  Apparently,  there  is  going  to  be  a 
new  section  808.  I  would  suggest  re- 
spectfully that,  in  my  opinion,  we  might 
be  as  well  off  to  strike  out  that  part  of 
the  bill  that  is  presently  before  us  which 
undertakes  to  rewrite  section  808.  which 
has  to  do  with  rape,  and  let  the  existing 
law  stand  as  it  is  until  such  further  time 
as  we  might  be  able  to  review  the  matter 
a  little  more  carefully;  and  probably 
with  some  better  results.  I  really  believe 
that  would  be  in  the  interest  of  good 
legislation.  Many  of  us  want  to  support 
this  legislation  but  have  been  disturbed 
by  the  inclusion  of  this  revision  of  sec- 
tion 808. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  only  thing  I 
can  say  to  the  gentleman  Is,  while  I  have 
not  been  able  to  talk  to  all  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  I  cannot  speak  for 
them,  but  so  far  as  I  know  no  such 
amendment  has  been  offered.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  with  his  great 
experience  here  in  the  House  and  his  wis- 
dom, and  I  know  he  does  support  the  bill 
generally,  feels  that  the  best  legislative 
tactic  would  indicate  we  should  strike  it, 
I  would  be  for  striking  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  dislike  to  find  myself 
in  disagreement  with  language  brought 
in  by  the  distinguished  committee,  but  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  the  House  is  not  in 
agreement  with  this  language.  I  agree 
with  what  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  has  just  said,  and  I  associate 
myself  with  the  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  I  think 
the  existing  statute  provides  adequate 
punishment  for  the  crime  in  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

AMENDMENT  OrTEKED  BT  MX.  BKOTHIIX 
or  vnCINIA 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  substitute  amend- 
ment for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  tMr.  Harsha]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  from  "Virginia  that 
it  is  first  necessary  to  dispose  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  before  his  amendment  can  be 
considered. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  stote  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
language  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
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the  gmtJ-f^f"  froa  Ohio  provides  for 
certain  ^hm^w  with  reapect  to  the  bill 
befora  US.  M  to  aMtkm  SOS.  The  sub- 
stitute r"-**"**— «*»**^  dmply  move*  to 
strik«  out  all  of  that  language.  It 
would  tffTw  to  me,  that  that  would  prop- 
erly be  a  subatltute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  a  perfecting  amendment.  Before 
a  section  of  the  bin  can  be  stricken  from 
the  bill,  the  perfecting  amendments  must 
be  acted  upon. 

Mr.  HARSHA.    Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  rise? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a&k 
^^Pf^^>^mrtll.<^  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  ohjection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hassha]  Is  withdrawn. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Brothhx]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AJooeiKlment  offarwl  by  lir  Bbothiu.  of 
Virginia:  On  pag«  17.  Une  5.  strllLe  out  sec- 
tion 501. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  IMr.  BROTHnxl. 

The  amendmeni  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  other  sections  will  be  niunbered 
accordingly. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understood  the  amendment  offered  by 
tiie  gentleman  from  Virginia,  it  was 
merely  to  strike  out  section  501. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  What  is  the  effect  on 
section  808? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  BecUon  808  is  a 
part  of  secdoa  Ml.  and  all  of  section 
501  was  stricken  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MULTBR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strllce  the  last  word. 

I  will  not  take  the  5  minutes.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  regret  we  could  not  arouse 
as  much  emotional  reaction  on  the  part 
of  this  House  to  the  other  titles  of  this 
bill  as  we  did  to  title  V,  but  I  want  to  say 
with  all  due  deference  to  all  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  to  all  the  Members 
of  the  House  who  are  supporting  this 
bin,  that  each  of  the  other  titles  are 
equally  as  bad  as  the  title  we  have  Just 
stricken.  I  do  hope  a  motion  to  re- 
commit win  send  this  bin  back  to  the 
committee  so  that  it  can  get  the  further 
attention  it  requires  and  so  that  a  good 
bill  can  be  brought  to  the  floor  at  a 
later  date. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  coUoquy 
which  has  taken  place  among  various 
Members  of  Uie  House  on  this  bin  In  the 
past  several  hours  confirms  the  misgiv- 
ings that  many  of  us  have  had  about 


this  legislation.  I  believe  this  is  a  bill 
that  Is  wrapped  In  a  miasmlc  mist.  I  be- 
lieve it  needs  a  great  deal  more  consider- 
ation, and  I  am  going  to  offer  a  motion 
to  recommit  the  bill.  I  hope  that  motion. 
when  offered,  will  gam  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  this  House 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  aiid 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  Uie  rt>com- 
mendation  that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  aj  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  axreed  to 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  ro.se.  and 
the  Sp>eaker  pro  tempore  IMr.  Albert  1, 
having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Bass. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having  had 
under  consideraUon  the  bill  iH.R.  7525) 
relating  to  crime  and  criminal  procedure 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  had  directed 
him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendment.8  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  an^ended 
do  pass. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments. Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on 
any  amendmenf  If  not.  the  Chair  will 
put  them  en  pros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The    SPEAKER     pro     tempore      The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bUl? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.     I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The    SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mathias  moves  to  r«cocnmlt  the  bill. 
H.R.  7&26,  to  the  Ckjmmlttee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.     Mr  Speaker,  on  that 

I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The    question    was   taken;    and    there 

were — yeas  114.  nays  222,  not  votin<T  97. 

as  follows : 

I  Roll  No    1241 


Addabbo 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Bennett   Mich 

Blatnik 

Boland 

Bolllns 

Brademaa 

Bxooka 

Burke 

Byrne.  Pft. 

Cameron 

Carey 

Cellar 

CoheUn 

Cont* 

Corman 
Daniel! 


YEAS     114 

Dawson 

Denton 

DiKgs 

Ding.'U 

Donohue 

Duitcan 

Edwards 

P^lghan 

Flnn««an 

Pra-ser 

Priedel 

Oallagher 

OUbert 

am 

Gonzalez 
Oreen.  Orpg 
Oreen,  Pa 
Han«ea 


Hnrdini? 

Havs 

Hechler 

HolUna 
JcjelBon 
Karsteu 
Karth 

Kaj»ten!ne;e! 

Keocb 

Kiut(.  C<tKf. 

Kirwan 

Leicgett 

Libouati 

McDade 

M'-PJill 

Matntal 

.MiilAUiuiga 


Ulller.  Cuiif 

Powell 

Scnner 

Mtnish 

Price 

Shipley 

Munacan 

Pucinakl 

Bicklea 

Moorbead 

Randall 

SUk 

MurKan 

Keuas 

Slack 

Mu.sher 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Smith.  Iowa 

Mom 

Rich 

Staeblar 

Multer 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Staggers 

Murphy.  Ul 

Rodlno 

SUattou 

Nedzl 

Rogers   Colo. 

Sullivan 

Nix 

Rocers   Tex 

Thompson,  N  J. 

C)  Hara    111 

Rx)ney    N  Y 

Thornberry 

OHara,  Mich 

Ro»jney.  Pa 

Toll 

Olsen,  Mont 

Rooaevelt 

Udall 

Olaon   Mmn. 

Roaenthai 

Ullman 

ONelll 

Roush 

Van  Deerlin 

l*attei» 

Rvan.  Mich. 

Vanlk 

Pepp*r 

Ryan,  N  T 

White 

Phil  bin 

8t  Oermalu 

Wright 

i-lKC 

Schwerigel 
NAYS— 223 

Young 

Abbltt 

Prellnghuysen 

Nelsen 

Abele 

Fulton,  Pa 

Norblad 

Ab^rnrlhy 

Fuqua 

O  Brten   N  T  . 

Adair 

Qarmata 

O'Konakl 

Albert 

Oathlngs 

Oamera 

Al«er 

Oaviu 

Ostertag 

Aiidersun 

Olbbuns 

Pa&aman 

Andrews 

Glenn 

Patman 

Arends 

Ooodllng 

Pelly 

A.sh  brook 

Grant 

Perkins 

Aahmore 

Gray 

Pillion 

Auchln<  loas 

Grtffln 

Pirnle 

Avery 

Gioas 

Poag« 

Ayrea 

Giover 

Poll 

Baker 

Oubaer 

Pool 

Baldwin 

Hhgan.  Ga 

Purcell 

Basa 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Quie 

Mates 

Haley 

Quillea 

Hattin 

Hall 

Rains 

Becker 

Halleck 

Reld   111 

lU-ck  worth 

Harxly 

Re  If  el 

BeeriTianu 

Harrison 

Rhodes   Aria. 

Bell 

Harsha 

Rlehlman 

Bennett   T\\ 

HarTey,  Ind 

Roberta.  Ala 

Berry 

Hubert 

Roberta.  Tex. 

Betts 

Hemphill 

Robiaon 

Boggs 

Henderson 

Rogers,  Fla 

B«5lton. 

Herlong 

Roudebush 

Prance<<  P 

Hoeren 

Rumsfeld 

Bolton, 

Koran 

Sc  hade  berg 

Oliver  P 

Horton 

Schneebell 

Bonner 

Hoemer 

Schwetker 

Bow 

Hud  dies  ton 

nrxitt 

Bray 

Hull 

Sec  rest 

Br<x)mfleld 

Hutchinson 

Selden 

BrotJanan 

Ichord 

Sheppard 

Brown.  Ohio 

Jarman 

Shrlver 

Brovhlll.  N  C 

Jennings 

Blkea 

Brnvhlll,  Va 

Jensen 

Slier 

Hr\ice 

Johansen 

8kubtt« 

Bur  kh  alter 

Johnson.  Call! 

.  Smith,  Calif. 

BurleaoQ 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Hmitb,  Va. 

Bvirton 

Jonas 

Snyder 

Byrnes,  Wis 

Jones,  Mo 

Springer 

Cannon 

Keith 

Stafford 

Chenoweth 

Kllgore 

Steed 

Clancy 

King.  N  Y. 

StlnsoQ 

Clati.ten. 

Kome»*y 

Stubbleneld 

Dun  H 

Kunkel 

Talcott 

Clawtwn.  Del 

Laird 

Taylor 

Cleveland 

Landrum 

Teague.  Calif. 

Colnier 

Langen 

Teagiie,  Tex 

Cooley 

Latta 

Thompaon,  Tek 

Corbelt 

Lennon 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Cunningham 

Lesinskl 

Tollefaon 

Curtln 

Llpecomb 

Tuck 

D*«ue 

Uoyd 

Tupper 

n.ivl.s    Cia 

McClory 

Tuten 

Oil  V  us   Tcnn 

McLoskey 

Vinson 

Derwuiskl 

McMillan 

WiigKonner 

Devine 

Mahon 

Watson 

Dole 

Mail  Hard 

Watts 

Dorn 

Marsh 

Weaver 

Dowdv 

Martin,  Calif 

Weltner 

Downing 

Martin.  Nebr. 

We&tland 

DiUskl 

Matthews 

Wh.illey 

Bdmondson 

May 

Whttener 

ElUult 

Mlliiken 

Whltten 

Evcrttl 

MUU 

Wlckersham 

Fallon 

MliUihall 

Wldnall 

Findley 

Montoya 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Flood 

Moore 

Winstead 

Fui  fiiian 

Morris 

Wydler 

Forrester 

Murray 

Younger 

Fountain 

Natcher 

Zablockl 

NOT  VOTING 

-  97 

AjiiiUutU 

COUll 

Curtu 

Baring 

Casey 

Dttddnrlo 

Barry 

Cederberf 

Delaney 

Belclier 

Chamberlain 

Dent 

Block 

Chelf 

Derounlan 

Bromwell 

Clark 

Dwyer 

Brown   Calif 

Collier 

KUsworth 

Huikli-y 

Ciamer 

Evins 

1963 
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F&rbeteln 

Kluczyniikt 

Rostenkowski 

Fascell 

Knox 

RoytMd 

Flno 

Kyi 

St.  George 

Fisher 

Lankford 

St.  Onga 

Plynt 

Lindsay 

Say  lor 

Pogarty 

Long,  La. 

Scbenck 

Ford 

Long.  Md. 

Shelley 

Pulton,  Tenn 

McCvUIooh 

Short 

Gary 

McDoweU 

Slbal 

Oialmo 

Mclntlre 

StepIienB 

Goodell 

Macdonald 

Taft 

Grabowskl 

MacOragor 

Tbomaa 

Grlfnths 

Madden 

ThomiMon,  La 

Gurney 

Martin,  Ubm. 

Trimble 

Hal  pern 

Meader 

Utt 

Hanna 

Mlcbel 

Van  Pelt 

Harris 

Miller.  N.T. 

Walihauaer 

Harvey,  Mich 

Morrison 

Wharton 

Hawkins 

Morse 

WlUtamn 

Healey 

Morton 

WUIU 

Hoffman 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Hollfleld 

OBrlen,  111. 

Wilson. 

Jones,  Ala 

PUcher 

Charles  H. 

Kee 

Reld.  N.T. 

Wyman 

Kilburn 

Rivers,  SC. 

So  the  motion  tx)  recommit  was 
rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr,  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Wyman  against. 

Mr.  Shelley  for.  with  Mr.  Cramer  against. 

Mr.  MacOregor  for,  with  Mr.  Ourney 
against. 

Mr.  Lindsay  for,  with  Mr.  Taft  against. 

Mr.  Reld  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  KU- 
burn  against. 

Mr,   Morse  for  with   Mr.   Asplnall   against. 

Mr,  Daddarlo  for,  with  Mr,  Chaml>erlaln 
iigalnst. 

Mr  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Hoffman 
against 

Mr.  Delaney  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 
agiilnst. 

Mr  Dent  for,  with  Mr,  Miller  of  New  York 
nE;ntn8t 

Mr.  Farbsteln  for,  with  Mr.  Ellswortti 
against 

Mr    Grabowskl  for,  with  Mr.  Utt  against. 

Mr    Healey  for,  with  Mr.  Williams  against. 

Mr  Madden  for,  with  Mr.  Morrison  against. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson 
of  Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr. 
Mclntlre  against. 

Mr,  Rostenkowskl  for,  with  Mr.  Pulton 
(if  Tennessee  against. 

Mr    Roybal  for,  with  Mr.  PUcher  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Hoimeld  for,   with  Mr.  Gary  against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for.  with  Mr.  Stephens 
against. 

Mr,   Fogarty   for,  with  Mr.  Evlns  against. 

Mr,  Clark  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Loui- 
siana against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Casey  against. 

Mr  Charles  H  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Chelf 
against. 

Mr  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Fisher  against. 

Mr   Macdonald  for,  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Mr    McDowell  for,  with  Mr.  WUIls  against. 

Mrs.  Kee  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama 
against, 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  for,  with  Mr. 
Schenck  against. 

Mr  Lankford  for,  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt 
agnln.st. 

Mr  Flno  for,  with  Mr.  Ford  against. 

Mr  Slbal  for.  with  Mr.  Knox  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

.Mr  Baring  with  Mr.  Kyi. 
Mr  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Barry. 
•Mr  Trimble  with  Mr.  CahlU. 
Mr  Thomas  with  Mr.  Wallhauser. 
Mr  Fascell  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mrs  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr  Harris  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 
Mr  Brock  with  Mr.  Wharton. 
Mr  Short  with  Mr.  Ooodell. 


Mr.  Collier  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Halpern  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.   Michel   with   Mr.   Curtis   of    Missouri. 

Mr.  Morton  with  Mr.  Bromwell. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  McCul- 
loch. 

Mr.  Derounlan  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  BURKHALTER  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  whether  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  is  recorded  as  hav- 
ing voted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  recorded  as  having  voted 
"yea." 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
checked  with  his  office.  We  looked  to 
see  whether  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  was  here.  I  am  told  by  his 
offlce,  he  Is  not  present.  So  I  think  the 
RxcoRD  should  be  corrected.  If  subse- 
quently, it  is  determined  that  the  gen- 
tleman was  here,  the  Record  can  be  cor- 
rected by  him.  But,  I  think  in  view  of 
the  present  situation,  it  would  be  better 
that  the  gentleman  not  be  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  roUcall  will  be  corrected 
accordingly. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress the  same  inquiry  with  respect  to 
the  name  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  John- 
son] is  recorded  as  having  voted  no. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  Speak- 
er. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed,  H.R.  7525. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  READER'S  DIGEST  ARTICLE  ON 
FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  eisk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
enUUed  "Let's  Stop  Spending  U.S.  Dol- 
lars To  Aid  Oiir  Enemies"  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest.  This 
article  contains  many  discrepancies.    It 


focuses  on  only  9  countries  of  the 
world — out  of  the  more  than  100  which 
have  received  U.S.  economic  aid  in  the 
last  15  years.  It  falls  to  present  any  of 
the  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives  for 
which  the  foreign  aid  programs  have 
been  authorized  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  needs  to  be 
answered.  An  excellent  answer  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  and  I  want  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  foreign  aid,  both  eco- 
nomic and  military,  is  directed  toward  a 
single  goal:  to  assist  other  coimtries 
that  seek  to  retain  their  independence 
and  develop  into  self-supporting  nations. 

Since  the  midpoint  of  World  War  II, 
the  United  States  has  recognized  49  na- 
tions as  becoming  newly  independent. 
Not  one  has  chosen  a  Communist  form 
of  government  and  not  one  has  become 
a  member  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

Fourteen  countries  which  formerly  re- 
ceived economic  aid  from  the  Agency  for 
International  Development — or  its  pred- 
ecessors— are  no  longer  dependent  on 
U.S.  asistance  and  are  now  self-support- 
ing. Another  10  countries  have  shown 
substantial  economic  growth — over  1.5 
percent  per  year  per  capita — and  are 
approaching  the  stage  when  U5.  aid 
programs  can  be  discontinued. 

The  security  of  the  United  States  is 
clearly  diminished  when  other  countries 
fall  under  Communist  domination,  or 
break  all  ties  with  the  free  world.  U.S. 
aid  programs  are  Intended  to  make  this 
possibility  less  likely  and  the  major 
share  of  aid  programs  has  been  directed 
to  countries  directly  menaced  by  Com- 
munist aggression,  external  or  internal. 

The  Reader's  Digest  article,  even  in  its 
limited  treatment  of  foreign  aid,  contains 
numerous  statements  which  are  mislead- 
ing or  erroneous.  It  was,  in  fact,  labeled 
"a  clever  collection  of  distortion, 
half-truth,  and  innuendo"  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan 
IMr.  Staebler],  in  a  speech  on  this  floor 
on  July  31. 

The  following  facts  should  be  con- 
sidered in  forming  conclusions  based  on 
the  Digest  article. 

COST  or  KID  PKOCRAMS 

The  Digest  article  couples  AID  and  its 
predecessor  agencies  with  a  $100  billion 
total  figure,  implying  that  this  total  rep- 
resents the  cost  of  their  economic  aid 
programs  in  the  last  15  years.  Actually 
AID  and  its  predecessor  agencies  have 
committed  $36  billion  from  fiscal  year 
1946  through  fiscal  year  1963,  which 
ended  on  June  30.  1963.  The  $100  billion 
figure  can  be  reached  only  by  including : 
Military  aid.  $32.2  billion;  food  for  petwie. 
$10.1  billion;  Export-Import  Bank  long- 
term  loans.  $8.1  billion;  and  expenditures 
under  several  other  programs,  such  as 
contributions  to  international  organiza- 
tions sponsored  by  the  United  Nations, 
Philippines  rehabilitation,  UNRRA,  and 
so  forth,  $13.8  bilUon. 

UNEXPENDED   BALANCES 

The  amount  of  unexpended  balances, 
"pipeline"  as  it  is  called,  in  the  foreign 
aid  program  is  also  criticized  in  the  Di- 
gest article. 

"Pipeline"  is  the  term  used  for  those 
funds    appropriated    to    a    government 
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agencr.  oommltted  by  the  agency  for 
specific  puiTW .  but  not  all  apent  by 
the  end  of  a  flnal  yvv.  "Pipelines"  built 
up  when  ageneles  undertake  projects 
that  cannot  be  comirieted  within  a  single 
flscal  year — afeqvirlng  a  complicated 
weapons  system,  for  example,  or  helping 
to  build  a  hydro^eetrlc  dam. 

To  illustrate.  If  AID  were  to  agree  to 
lend  another  country  $10  million  to  buy 
American  hydroelectric  equipment  for  a 
needed  power  dam  project,  part  of  this 
$10  million  ml^t  show  up  in  the  AID 
"pipeline"  for  seTeral  years — until  the 
last  generator  or  turbine  or  transformer 
had  been  delivered  and  the  final  payment 
made  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

Many  Oorenmient  agencies  have 
"pipelines."  The  Defense  Department, 
for  example,  had  a  "pipeline"  of  $38  1 
billion  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1962. 
The  foreign  aid  "pipeline"— Including 
military  assistance — at  that  point  was 
about  $4.9  binion — roughly  8  5  percent 
of  the  total  "pipeline"  for  all  US  Oov- 
emment  agoicles — $76  7  billion  as  of 
June  30. 1962. 

Of  the  entire  foreign  aid  "pipeline" 
only  $160  mlllloa — $64  million  in  mili- 
tary assistance.  $96  million  In  economic 
assistance — was  uncommitted  and  ayail- 
able  for  some  other  use  at  the  close  of 
fiscal  year  1902.  The  request  for  the 
next  year  was  reduced  by  this  amount, 
a  practice  which  is  followed  each  year. 

The  implication  of  the  Digest  article 
that  DO  new  AID  funds  need  to  be  appro- 
priated this  year  is  pat«itly  not  true. 

The  differenee  between  the  $6.9  billion 
foreign  aid  "pipeline"  and  the  $21.3  bil- 
lion figure  in  the  Digest  article  is  made 
up  largely  of  funds  appropriated  for  in- 
ternational lending  institutions  such  as 
the  World  Bank,  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 
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Another  point  of  attack  In  the  Digest 
article  was  the  allegation  that  our  im- 
balance of  tntematlonal  payments  is 
wholly  or  in  major  part  the  result  of 
foreign  assistance.  This,  too,  Is  basically 
a  distortion. 

Any  dlactt8ii(»  of  the  economics  of 
foreign  aid  must  touch  upon  the  matter 
of  its  effect  on  gold  reserves  and  the  bal- 
ance of  paymenta.  Healthy  economies 
like  those  being  built  with  American  as- 
sistance in  Thailand.  Taiwan.  Greece, 
and  Israel  help  to  provide  even  wider 
markets  for  American  products.  Our 
exports  to  Europe  have  doubled  in  the 
past  10  years;  they  have  more  than 
tripled  to  Japan. 

This  does  not  imply  that  foreign  as- 
slstaiu^.  and  particularly  the  early 
stages  of  development  assistance,  does 
not  contribute  to  an  undesirable  imbal- 
ance in  our  dollar  supply. 

However,  of  all  the  factors  that  do 
contribute  to  the  VB.  deficit,  economic 
assistance  was  one  of  the  two  whose  ad- 
verse effect  was  leas  In  calendar  year  1962 
than  tn  the  prertous  year.  Compared 
with  the  \JB.  exxwrt  trade  and  Income 
from  private  inrestment  overseas,  the 
export  of  dollars  under  the  economic  as- 
sistance program  Is  small  and  only  a 
minor  item  amtHig  the  causes  of  our  dol- 


lar deficit.  Under  current  programs,  90 
percent  of  sdl  economic  aid.  including 
food  for  peace  and  Export-Import  Bank 
loans,  represents  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices— not  dollar  outflow.  Drastic  slashes 
in  the  assistance  proRram  would  have 
little  Immediate  effect  on  the  imbalance. 
A  reduction  of  $1  billion  in  the  AID  pro- 
gram this  year  would  reduce  the  loss  of 
U-S.  dollars  by  $200  million  and  cut  dollar 
earnings  to  US.  businessmen  from  our 
exports  much  more — $800  million. 

THX    HICKZNLOOPCa    AtCXNDMEKT 

The  United  States  believes  that  private 
enterprise  should  play  an  active  role  in 
foreign  assistance.  Consequently,  a 
number  of  services  and  safeguards  for 
American  investors  have  been  devised, 
such  as  risk  guarantees,  investment  sur- 
veys, and  loans  for  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  oversea  operations.  All  these 
programs  belie  the  allegation  that  AID 
discoin-ages  private  enterprise. 

Encouragement  and  protection  for 
American  investors  does  not  end  there, 
however.  The  Hickenlooper  amendment 
adopted  in  1962  stipulatt^s  that  Ameri- 
can assistance  will  be  terminated  to  any 
country  which  expropriates  American 
property  overseas  without  making  fair 
and  adequate  compensation.  As  a  result 
of  this  legislation,  a  settlement  was 
reached  for  compensation  of  property 
seized  In  Braail.  and  assistance  to  Ceylon 
was  cut  off.  Pood  for  peace  shipments  to 
Ceylon  have  been  continued  to  fulfill 
commitments  under  a  sale  concluded  pre- 
viously, but  no  new  food  for  peace  agree- 
ments have  been  entered  Into  with 
Ceylon,  even  thouKii  they  would  be 
permissible  under  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment. 

THE    BOKARU    PROJECT    IN    INDIA 

The  emphasis  on  private  enterprise  i.s 
two  sided:  one  one  hand  it  encouraces 
private  concerns  in  this  country  to  invest 
in  the  development  of  newly  independent 
nations;  and  on  the  other  it  tries  to  cre- 
ate a  vigorous  private  sector  in  the  econ- 
omies of  recipient  nations.  This  latter 
objective  is  not  always  as  simple  or  as 
easily  attainable  as  it  may  sound.  Many 
of  the  nations  which  we  are  assisting 
have  no  foundations  of  commerce  or  in- 
dustfy  upon  which  the  structure  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  be  built.  Frequent- 
ly, there  is  almost  a  total  lack  of  finan- 
cially experienced  and  business- oriented 
managers  and  entrepreneurs.  Many  of 
these  nations  also  suffer  from  a  severe 
shortage  of  Investment  capital.  Often- 
times there  is  no  feasible  alternative  to 
government  initiative  and  ^lovernment 
ownership  for  large-scale  capital  proj- 
ects such  as  dams,  roads,  brid^'e.  com- 
munications, and  certain  industries. 

This  fact  has  been  recognized  by  most 
authorities  on  development  assistance 
The  Clay  Committee  reported  that  while 
it  did  not  feel  that  we  should  aid  foreign 
governments  "in  projects  establishing 
government-owned  industrial  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  which  compete  with 
existing  private  endeavors."  it  also  rec- 
ognized that  "in  aiding  foreign  countries 
we  cannot  insist  upon  the  establishment 
of  our  own  economic  system."  The  ques- 
tion of  private  versus  public  ownership  Is 
part  of  the  discussion  of  assistance  to  In- 


dia for  the  Bokaro  steel  mill,  one  of  the 
matters  criticized  in  the  Digest  article. 

In  Its  presentation,  the  Digest  fails  to 
mention  that  the  private  steel  companies 
in  India  are  on  record  as  saying  that  the 
demand  for  steel  and  the  production  of 
steel  is  so  out  of  balance  in  India,  that 
state  ownership  of  Bokaro  would  not 
re.sult  in  any  increase  in  sales  competi- 
tion for  steel  products.  The  Increased 
output  would  help  to  meet  a  critical  need 
for  more  steel  and  would  permit  India  to 
.save  more  of  Its  supply  of  foreign  ex- 
chaiiKe.  In  order  to  determine  the  fea- 
.sibihty  of  the  Bokaro  mill.  AID  con- 
tracted with  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp  to  study  the  matter.  United  States 
Steel  assigned  a  team  of  its  si>eclalists 
to  the  job  and  they  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  project  was  technically 
fea.sible.  The  United  States  has  not 
made  a  commitment  on  the  project  and 
the  AID  Administrator  has  advised  con- 
gressional committees  that  no  decision 
will  be  made  until  next  year  so  that  all 
the  evidence  may  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration. Contrary  to  the  Digest  ar- 
ticle, the  feasibility  study  was  conducted 
by  officials  or  contractors  of  United 
States  Steel — not  by  AID  technicians. 

A  side  effect  of  the  focus  of  attention 
on  the  Bokaro  affair  is  that  it  has  tended 
to  blur  the  real  image  of  the  Indian 
economy  Over  the  past  2  years,  more 
tiian  half  of  our  program  loans  to  India 
have  been  to  support  essential  imports 
for  the  use  and  account  of  private  busi- 
ness. Far  from  "marking  time."  private 
Investment  has  more  than  tripled  in 
India  over  the  last  decade,  and  In  1962 
the  private  sector  accounted  for  88  9  per- 
cent of  India's  total  domestic  production. 

AID    TO    COMML-NIST    COUNTUKS 

The  problem  of  deciding  who  shall 
receive  aid  and  who  shall  not  raises  the 
question  of  aid  to  Communist  nations, 
a  principal  criticism  In  the  Digest  article. 
In  dealing  with  this  question  it  is  im- 
portant to  understand  the  nature  and 
extent  of  our  assistance  to  Communist 
nations,  why  we  extend  any  aid  at  all. 
and  what  we  have  accomplished  and 
hope  to  accomplish  by  It. 


TUGOSLAVIA 


Aid  to  Yugoslavia  was  prompted  by 
the  split  between  Mo.scow  and  Belgrade 
which  took  place  in  1948.  As  a  result  of 
the  schi-sm.  Yugoslavia  determined  to 
pursue  a  course  of  action  independent 
of  Kremlin  control.  When  Yugoslavia 
closed  its  borders  to  the  Greek  Commu- 
nists shortly  thereafter,  it  sounded  the 
death  knoll  for  Communist  attempts  to 
take  control  of  Greece.  Leaders  of  both 
political  parties  In  the  United  States 
agreed  that  the  Yugoslavs  should  be  en- 
couraged to  decrease  their  reliance  on 
the  Soviet  Union  by  linking  them  with 
the  economic  community  of  the  free 
world,  and  by  opening  up  channels  of 
communication  to  the  West. 

American  aid  to  Yugoslavia  began  to 
achieve  significant  proportions  in  the 
early  fifties  with  large-scale  shipments  of 
food  and  raw  materials.  There  was  also 
a  military  aid  program  from  1950  until 
1958  when  it  was  terminated  at  the  re- 
quest of  Yugoslavia.  Since  1957,  an  in- 
creasing  majority  of   the  program  has 
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been  In  the  form  of  loans  with  emphaala 
on  industrial  loans  and  the  extension  of 
credit.  The  results  have  been  encourag- 
ing.    Here  are  some  of  them: 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  hag  a 
full  program  in  Yugoslavia.  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  reach  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  are  not  jammed. 

Religious  freedom  has  increased. 

About  77  percent  of  Yugoslav  trade  In 
1962  was  with  the  West. 

Yugoslavia  participates  in  such  West- 
ern economic  organizations  as  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  E>evelopment  and  is  an  observer  at 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development. 

English  has  replaced  Russian  as  the 
second  language. 

Of  some  1.3  million  visitors  to  Yugo- 
slavia In  1982,  only  50,000  were  from 
bloc  countries. 

Yugoslavia  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  or  the  Soriet-contrbUed 
Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance, 
a  Communist  version  of  the  Common 
Market. 

Over  85  percent  of  the  country's  farm- 
land Is  privately  owned. 

Despite  the  fact  that  our  aid  is  not 
Intended  to  buy  votes  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, Yugoslavia  voted  with  us  50  times 
and  against  the  Soviets  45  times  in  a  total 
of  154  roUcall  votes  between  1958  and 
1962. 

In  relation  to  atomic  testing.  Yugo- 
slavia has  consistently  urged  the  cessa- 
tion of  all  tests. 

The  Yugoslav  attitude  on  Berlin  has 
favored  neither  East  nor  West,  but  has 
reflected  the  majority  position  of  the 
unalined  nations.  In  summary,  there 
has  been  a  growing  number  of  Yugodar 
ties  with  the  West  and  a  decreasing  affili- 
ation with  the  Soviet  sphere. 

Poland:  Hie  decision  to  asrist  Poland 
was  based  on  the  same  principle  whldi 
led  to  aid  to  Yugoslavia:  Following  the 
Poznan  riots  in  1956.  Poland  set  out  to 
pursue  a  course  which  would  give  her 
greater  Independence  from  Soviet  domi- 
nation. It  was  felt  to  be  in  America's 
best  interest  to  help  the  development  of 
a  more  independent  Poland.  Since  19S9, 
our  aid  to  Poland  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely through  food  for  peace.  In  addi- 
tion, about  $4.3  million  has  been  al- 
located since  1960  for  a  children's 
hospital  in  Krakow. 

Since  1958.  the  Polish  people  have  had 
more  freedom  and  greater  Independence. 

Contacts  with  the  West  have  multi- 
plied. 

Religious  freedom  has  increased. 

The  coUectiviaatlon  of  farms  has  been 
modified  so  that  the  great  majority  of 
arable  land  is  now  privately  owned. 

Voice  of  America  broadcasts  are  un- 
jammed  throughout  the  country. 

There  Is  an  increase  of  tourism. 

Trade  with  the  free  world  has  grown 
In  recent  years  to  40  percent  of  its  total 
trade.  Under  food  for  peace,  Poland  ia 
committed  to  purchase  commeniaUy 
from  the  United  Stotes  $17  millkm  worth 
of  cotton  and  feed  grains  in  IMS.  In 
addition,  by  1973.  Poland  will  be  buylnv 
zlotys  back  from  the  United  States  at 
the  rate  of  $15.9  million  a  year. 


Small  accomplishments,  perhaps,  but 
no  oMxniui^ty  should  be  neglected  to 
widen  the  cracks  which  have  been  ap- 
pearing in  the  formerly  monolithic  unity 
of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

COMIUMCUNC    or    AID 

The  Reader's  Digest  article  charges 
that  American  aid  which  helps  commu- 
nism more  than  it  helps  us  has  been 
encotu*aged  by  AID  officials  "in  country 
after  country."  It  then  presents  as 
evidence  an  oversimplification  of  the  only 
two  cases  on  record  in  which  there  might 
have  been  a  wiiTing  of  American  and 
Communist  aid.  Both  cases  were  much 
more  otmiplez  than  the  article  implies, 
and  the  Digest  neglected  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  it  is  AID  policy  to  avoid  com- 
mingling of  UjS.  aid  and  Communist  aid 
unless  an  exception  would  result  in  a 
clear  advantage  to  the  United  States. 

Both  instances  of  alleged  commingling 
took  place  in  Cambodia.  The  first  was 
in  connection  with  two  radio  studios 
eauipped  by  the  United  States  in  1960 
to  meet  a  commitment  made  in  1957.  In 
the  period  between  the  signing  of  the 
agreement  in  1957  and  the  delivery  of 
the  equipment  in  1960,  the  Cambodian 
Government  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Red  Chinese  for  assistance 
in  the  field  of  radio  broadcasting.  Inas- 
much as  the  buildings  to  house  the  Amer- 
ican equipment  were  luuler  construction 
and  the  equipment  had  been  procured 
and  turned  over  to  the  Cambodian  Gov- 
ernment, it  was  decided  that  we  should 
Yyarux  our  prior  commitment.  The 
American  equipment  is  housed  in  build- 
ings separate  and  distinct  from  the 
Chinese  facilities.  Since  the  Chinese 
Communists  initiated  their  program,  no 
additional  U.S.  funds  have  been  com- 
mitted for  this  purpose. 

A  second  case  related  to  a  charge  that 
UJS.  materials  were  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  Russian -financed  hospital 
in  Cambodia.  TTiere  is  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  American  materials  were  illic- 
itly diverted  to  the  hospital.  There  is 
some  evidence  to  Indicate  that  American 
construction  materials  which  were  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  through 
a  non-project  arrangement  did  pass 
through  the  local  market  and  that  they 
may  have  been  purchased  by  a  local  con- 
tractor for  work  on  the  hospital.  Under 
non-project  loans,  local  businessmen  are 
able  to  purchase  needed  American  ma- 
terials which,  after  importation,  become 
free  goods  which  can  be  sold  In  normal 
business  transactixuis. 

AID  TO  oum  nmcixs? 

By  the  title  of  the  Reader's  Digest  arti- 
cle, such  nations  as  India.  Brazil,  Indone- 
sia^  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Burma, 
Cambodia,  Poland,  Algeria,  and  Yugo- 
slavia are  labeled  as  "enemies"  of  the 
United  States.  U.S.  foreign  pcrficy  can- 
not be  based  on  such  an  arbitrary  desig- 
nation of  who  is  and  who  is  not  our 
enemy. 

It  is  impossible  to  lump  all  countries 
together  and  apply  a  single  standard 
which  must  be  inSt  in  order  to  quidlf y  for 
American  assistance.  Each  nation  is 
a  separate  entity,  with  different  problems, 
dUfbrent  goals,  and  different  philosophies 
about  how  to  attain  those  goals.   To  deal 


with  the  question  of  why  we  aid  a  partic- 
ular country — or  approve  a  particular 
project — it  is  necessary  to  consider  each 
situation  indiyidually. 

Indonesia:  The  article  condemns  our 
assistance  to  Indonesia  as  "appease- 
ment" and  argues  that  it  is  helping  to 
attain  Communist  objectives.  Indonesia 
does  not  rank  as  our  stanchest  friend. 
However,  many  influential  Indonesians 
have  strong  pro-Western  attitudes,  even 
though  they  are  reluctant  to  see  their 
country  enter  into  any  strong  aUiance 
wtilch  might  Incite  its  powerful  neighbor 
to  the  nortii  to  overt  aggression.  The 
Communist  Party  in  Indonesia  is  large, 
powerful,  and  well  organized,  but  despite 
constant  pressures,  President  Sukarno 
has  resisted  naming  Communists  to  key 
positions  in  his  government. 

The  economy  is  plagued  by  a  number 
of  ills,  but  several  constructive  steps 
have  been  taken  by  the  Sukarno  Gov- 
ernment which  Indicate  a  genuine  deter- 
mination to  correct  some  of  the  country's 
difficulties.  A  fair  settlement  has  been 
reached  with  Western  oil  companies;  an 
economic  stabilization  program  has  been 
adopted  in  cooperation  with  the  Inter- 
naUonal  Monetary  Pund;  and  Indonesia 
has  entered  into  a  Pan-Malay  associa- 
tion with  Malaya  and  the  Philippines 
which  openly  recognizes  the  Chinese 
Communist  threat  to  the  area. 

The  case  for  continued  aid  to  Indonesia 
was  summed  up  in  this  way  by  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  in  testimony  to  one 
of  our  committees : 

To  the  extent  that  the  Indonesian  Oov- 
emment  demon gtrates  a  continuing  deter- 
mination to  overcome  its  problems  with  a 
sound  development  effort,  we  believe  that 
it  is  in  our  national  Interest  to  be  of  some 
help.  The  alternative,  which  I  am  stire  none 
of  us  could  accept,  would  be  to  abandon  this 
Important  country  to  those  who  have  shown 
themselves  only  too  eager  to  subvert  the 
government  and  Its  people. 

Burma:  The  article  challenged  the 
validity  of  the  American  decision  to  as- 
sist Burma  in  building  a  Rangoon-Man- 
dalay  highway.  In  1959.  President 
Eisenhower  formally  pledged  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  this  project,  conditioned  upon 
the  availability  of  funds  and  agreement 
on  its  technical  and  economic  feasibility. 
Tlie  first  42-mUe  segment  met  the  feasi- 
bility tests  in  1963  and  AID  honored  the 
original  commitment  by  obligating  $9.3 
million  for  the  project.  Apart  from  ful- 
filling previous  commitments  and  the 
sale  of  agricultural  surpluses,  we  are 
providing  less  than  $1  million  annually 
in  technical  assistance  to  Burma. 

United  Arab  Republic :  The  Digest  ar- 
ticle cites  the  United  Arab  Republic  as 
an  example  of  how  our  aid  supposedly 
enables  a  country  to  follow  an  aggressive 
policy  of  mnu.^riKm 

All  dollar  loans  and  grants  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  are  earmarked  for 
specific  purposes  and  projects  and  all  of 
them  must  be  spent  in  the  United  States. 
Less  than  $2  million  in  grants  was  allo- 
cated for  the  United  Arab  RepubUc  In 
fiscal  year  1962.  Local  currency  from 
Pood  for  Peace  sales  has  either  been  used 
to  meet  the  operational  expenses  of  our 
posts  In  the  United  Arab  Republic  or  has 
been  loaned  to  the  United  Arab  RepubUc 
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for  ■ptffifl*^  win>9Wir  development  pur- 
poMS  cueli  M  talghwAys,  Br&in  storage, 
health  fatillttw.  And  etaemic&l  f  ertUizen. 
Ttiese  moneys  ta*Te  not  gone  for  any 
other  purpoMS. 

Other  than  for  food  for  peace  sales 
and  relief  a«lataaee.  the  United  Arab 
Republic  i«<ivtd  $41.9  million  in  fiscal 
year  1962.  of  wtaleh  $40  million  was  in 
loans.  Turkey— ased  by  the  Digest  for 
comparative  purposes— received  over  $71 
million,  or  about  ISO  million  more  than 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  Since  our 
aid  program  bacan  Turkey  has  received 
$3.8  billion  in  combined  military  and 
economic  assistance:  total  aid  to  the 
United  Arab  Rspubllo— Egypt— amounts 
to  $008  million.  The  charge  that  our  aid 
enabled  Nasser  to  distribute  $43  million 
in  dividends  to  Egyptian  workers  is 
groundless  and  has  no  connection  what- 
ever with  our  aid  program.  The  state- 
mont  that  Ambassador  Badeau  made  fly- 
ins  vlsiU  to  other  Arab  leaders  to  placate 
them  Is  also  wtttaout  foundation  in  fact. 

Algeria:  Ttm  Digest  story  misinter- 
preted or  miseonstrued  the  nature  and 
purposes  of  our  aid  to  the  Algerian  peo- 
ple. It  also  falls  to  mention  the  fact  that 
proposals  for  prtrate  American  invest- 
ment in  Algeria  have  been  received  fa- 
vorably by  the  Ben  Bella  government  and 
that  the  Caaunanlst  Party  has  been  out- 
lawed In  Algeria. 

Ninety  million  of  the  $918  million 
which  was  ooanBitted  for  Algeria  was 
channeled  ttasoogh  Food  for  Peace  and 
administered  by  the  International  Red 
Cross  to  prevent  the  mass  starvation  of 
4  million  peo^.  Tlie  remaining  $1.8  mil- 
lion was  divided  among  American  medi- 
cal teams  imder  CARE-MEDICXD,  10  mo- 
bile health  units,  a  contribution  throiigh 
the  American  Red  Cross,  and  a  few  small 
training  and  rehabilitation  projects. 


tjs.  ooNTaoL  or  vb.  aid 
The  article  questions  the  ability  and 
judgment  of  Americans  to  plan  and  ad- 
minister American  aid.  and,  at  the  same 
time,  proposes,  as  a  solution  to  all  the 
supposed  ills  of  the  program  that  the  op- 
eration be  turned  over  to  a  multinatioiml 
organisation. 

As  of  1963.  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  aid  extended  by  the  United  States 
and  other  members  of  the  Development 
Assistance  Conmilttee — the  European 
nations,  Canada,  and  Japan— was  being 
coordinated  through  some  kind  of  multi- 
national body.  The  scope  of  such  ar- 
rangements Is  being  progressively  ex- 
panded so  that  the  many  different  aid 
programs  can  be  coordinated  to  achieve 
the  greatest  degree  of  effectiveness.  Our 
aid  programs  are  undertaken  to  enhance 
America's  security.  T\imlng  over  all 
controls  to  a  third  party  would  not  be  in 
keeping  with  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States  which  considers  foreign  aid 
as  an  important  way  of  achieving  Its 
broad  foreign-policy  objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  public  debate 
concerning  our  policies  of  foreign  aid. 
Such  debate,  however,  should  always 
keep  the  long-term  security  Interests  of 
the  United  States  in  clear  perspective. 
The  Reader's  Digest  article  failed  to  do 
this. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  P.  H.  GUILD,  RE- 
SEARCH DIRECTOR.  KANSAS  LEG- 
ISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kan*»*  [Mr.  ShkivxrI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoio 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPBIAKEK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  research 
has  been  of  great  assistance  In  the  great 
scientific  progress  of  mankind.  Re- 
search also  has  played  a  significant  role 
in  government.  Those  of  us  In  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  Government  recognhse 
the  essentiality  of  research  In  order  to 
effectively  fulfill  our  responsibilities. 

One  of  the  real  trailblazers  in  gov- 
ernmental research,  at  both  the  State 
and  Federal  levels,  has  been  a  dedicated 
pubUc  servant  of  the  great  State  of 
Kansas.  He  is  Dr.  F.  H.  Guild,  research 
director  of  the  legislative  council.  Dr. 
Guild  has  been  at  this  post  for  nearly 
30  years,  and  as  a  result  of  the  Kansas 
retirement  statutes  he  will  retire  on  De- 
cember 1. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  pay  tribute 
to  Dr.  Guild.  During  my  service  in  the 
Kansas  Legislature,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Kansas  Legislative  Council,  I  gained 
firsthand  knowledge  of  his  valuable 
contributions  to  the  legislative  process. 
He  was  of  great  assistance  to  me  and  I 
will  long  prlM  his  counsel  and  his  friend- 
ship. 

The  Topeka,  Kans..  Daily  Capital  re- 
cently lauded  Dr.  Guild  for  his  notable 
research  service  not  only  to  Kansas  but 
to  other  States  smd  the  Nation.  The 
editorial  stated  in  part : 

KaiuM  formed  the  flnt  legislative  council 
with  Ita  reeearcta  department.  It  hae  been  ao 
•ucceaaful  37  other  States  have  organised 
■imiiar  departooents.  Numerous  foreign 
delegations  have  oome  to  Kansas  to  study 
and  learn  from  Dr.  Guild  and  his  coworkers 
in  research. 

Throughout  his  career  as  research  direc- 
tor. Dr.  Guild  has  meshed  his  work  closely 
with  lawmakers  of  both  major  political 
parties  with  such  finesse  that  politics,  as 
such,  never  became  a  factor.  It  was  facts 
and  facts  alone  that  Dr.  Guild  and  his  work- 
ers sought. 

The  legislative  council  and  Its  research 
department  have  tackled  hundreds  of  prob- 
lems. Material  has  been  g^athered  from  other 
States  OB  how  they  have  handled  them  and 
from  throughout  the  State  from  business 
and  professions. 

When  a  study  has  been  completed,  fre- 
quently with  consultations  and  conferences 
between  council  members  and  representa- 
tives of  Interested  businesses  and  profes- 
sions, not  only  the  legislators  but  the  pub- 
lic has  been  made  aware  of  the  problems  and 
the  best  solutions. 

Better  legislation  has  resulted  This  was 
BO  because  the  legislature  had  the  benefit 
of  the  council's  year  or  more  of  study  rather 
than  having  to  make  snap  Judgments  In  a 
3-month  lawmaking  session.  Frequently, 
studies  showed  the  best  solution  was  not  to 
enact  a  law  at  all — with  a  resulting  fewer 
poor  enactments  In    the  lawbooks. 

llM  dsft  guiding  hand  behind  all  this  has 
been  Dr.  Guild's.  Always  he  has  exhibited 
such  enthusiasm  for  his  work  that  It  was 
reflected  In  his  work  and  the  results.  Be- 
cause of  bis  constant  enthusiasm,  most  leg- 


islators  were   caught  by   surprise    when   he 
reached  compulsory  retirement  age. 

Kansas  wUl  sorely  miss  Eh-.  Guild  when  he 
steps  from  the  position  he  has  filled  so  well 
Pew  could  leave  behind  so  many  monuments 
of  good  deeds. 

Dr.  Guild  came  to  his  legislative  re- 
search assignment  from  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Kansas  where  he  had 
served  as  chairman  of  the  political  sci- 
ence department  for  10  years.  It  is  my 
understanding  Dr.  Guild  will  return  to 
the  teaching  profession.  At  71  years 
young,  he  hsis  experience  and  knowledge 
which  should  be  shared  by  young  auid  old 
who  have  a  mutual  Interest  in  good 
government. 


SOVIET  COLONIALISM  IN   CENTRAL 
AND  ElASTERN  EUROPE 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RzcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  a  rightful  and  growing  concern 
throughout  the  country  over  the  nature 
of  Soviet  colonialism  in  centred  and 
eastern  Europe.  This  matter  is  espe- 
cially important  at  this  time  when  the 
partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  brings  before  us  . 
the  question  of  future  agreements  and 
easing  of  tensions  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Many  of  us  recall  the  old  admonition 
"A  leopard  never  changes  his  spots,"  and 
it  may  be  well  to  keep  this  thought  in 
mind  when  dealing  with  the  rulers  of  the 
Soviet  world. 

I  wish  to  insert  into  the  Rxcord  at  this 
point  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  letter  to 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  from  the 
Czechoslavak  National  Council  of 
America,  discussing  the  general  Implica- 
tions of  the  recently  signed  partial  test 
b«ui  agreement: 

AVCXTBT   1.    1963. 

Hon.  Dkan  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mb.  S»cmrrA«T:  In  the  near  future  the 
Senate  wlU  be  discussing  the  ratification  of 
the  recently  signed  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

The  Csechoslovak  National  Council  of 
America,  speaking  on  behalf  of  Americans  of 
Caechoelovak  descent,  welcomes  any  measure 
which  holds  promise  of  bringing  us  closer 
to  real  peace  and  Ls  happy  to  accept  the 
President's  word  on  this  point. 

The  Czechoslovak  National  Council,  anx- 
ious to  promote  the  best  InteresU  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  wishes  to  make 
the  following  observations,  which  result 
from  a  close  study  of  poUUcal.  psychological 
and  economic  developments  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  satellites.  Vl^e  wish  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  problems  of  (a)  the  pro- 
posed nuclear  test  ban  treaty  and  (b)  the 
hypothetical    nonaggresslon    pact. 

(a)  Concerning  the  proposed  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  two  main  factors  seem  to  be  of 
paramount  Importance  and  should  be  kept 
in  mind  when  the  real  value  of  the  proposed 
Ueaty  is  being  assessed:  the  first  deals  with 
ths  motlvaUon  which  provoked  the  sunwls- 
Ing  Soviet  willingness  to  accept  the  UmlU- 
tions  of  the  written  agreement;  the  second 
pertains  to  the  Intention  of  the  Soviet  gov- 
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ernment  to  fulfill  the  accepted  commitments 
In  good  faith,  even  in  ths  absence  of  a 
nieanlngful  enforcement  machinery. 

1.  It  appears  to  be  the  coosentus  of  many 
of  the  highly  qualified  observers  that  ttte 
Soviet  Government  has  In  no  way  changed 
the  ultimate  goal  of  Soviet  action.  It  ap- 
pears, furthermore,  that  in  full  accordance 
with  orthodox  ICan- Leninism  the  destruc- 
tion of  free  society  and  the  imposition  of  a 
worldwide  Communist  rule  remains  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  the  Soviet  Government.  In  this 
point  there  seems  to  be  no  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  attitude  of  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  of  Commvinlst  China. 

It  Is  said  that  the  Important  change 
which  prompted  the  Soviet  wlllinsness  U> 
sign  the  treaty  with  the  Western  powers  Is 
not  a  change  in  ultimate  goal  but  merely  a 
change  in  method.  The  analogy  of  Soviet 
tractablllty  during  the  period  following  the 
Nazi  aiggresslon  In  1941  leads  many  observ- 
ers to  conclude  that  the  current  Soviet 
amenability  In  the  field  of  international 
relations,  no  less  than  the  widely  advertised 
trend  toward  liberalization  wlthtn  tbe 
Soviet  orbit,  are  caused  ezcluslTely  by  the 
very  real  dlfBculties  and  setbacks  recently 
Incurred  by  the  Soviets  equally  abroad  and 
at  home. 

We  conclude  that  the  true  motivation  of 
the  Soviet  Government"*  present  move  Is  not 
a  genuine  desire  for  peace  and  cooperation 
among  sovereignly  equal  nations  but  sim- 
ply an  attempt  to  temporize  In  order  better 
to  achieve  the  unchanged  ultimate  goal  by 
different  methods. 

2.  Nothing  on  record  £eem5  to  Indicate 
that  the  Soviet  Government  has  In  any  way 
moved  away  from  the  well-known  Marx- 
Lenlnlst  belief,  aocordlng  to  which  Com- 
munist governments  are  permitted  In  oon- 
sclenoe  to  violate  any  international  agree- 
ment if  by  so  doing  the  cause  ot  world 
revolution  is  In  any  way  promoted.  In  this 
respect  the  public  philosophy  of  the  Soviet 
Government  seems  to  be  equally  remote 
from  our  way  of  thinking  as  It  has  even  been 
m  the  past.  While  we  conclude  treatlee 
with  the  intention  of  keeping  them,  ttw 
same  cannot  be  said  about  the  Soviet 
Government. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  these  two 
observations  be  kept  In  mind  when  the  ratl- 
flcAtlon  of  the  treaty  la  tmder  consideration. 

(b)  The  dally  press  has  been  dlsctuslng 
the  posslbUlty  of  a  nonaggrasslon  pact 
between  the  NATO  powers  and  tlis  Warsaw 
pact  forces.  In  connection  with  tills  pcopo- 
siUoD  we  wish  to  point  to  a  possible  danger 
inherent  In  an  otherwise  desirable  arrange- 
ment. The  pact,  if  unwisely  worded,  might 
possibly  Imply  our  implicit  acceptance  of 
the  existing  division  of  Europe  as  perma- 
nent, equitable,  and  deelrahle.  This  mis- 
interpretation. If  permitted  to  arise,  would 
by  far  outweigh  any  conceivable  advantage 
u(  a  Communist  commitment  for  It  would 
deliver  the  deathblow  to  the  remains  of 
any  hope  for  liberation  and  European  Inte- 
Rratlon  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  destroy  the 
image  of  the  United  States  as  the  defender  of 
Ireedum  and  Justice,  and  alienate  mUllona  of 
American  citizens  of  Central  and  East 
European  descent. 

The  possibility  of  this  pitfall  should  be 
liiken  Into  consideration  during  the  plan- 
ning stages  of  any  move  In  this  direction. 

We  Americans  of  CsechaBlorak  descent  re- 
•^:)ectrully  submit  these  observations  to  your 
j'.  tentiou. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
V.  Vraz, 

President. 

EMn.nE   WXLCL. 

Secretary. 
Paaifcis    ScHWABxxNBaao, 
CAstrmsn,  Political  Committee. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  purpoee  in  directing 
this  letter  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers is  to  dramatize  the  grave  doubts. 


based  on  historic  fact,  that  Americans 
should  have  over  the  lony-range  inten- 
tions of  the  Communist  rulers. 

Certainly,  we  all  strive  for  peace,  cer- 
tainly, we  all  strive  for  a  world  of 
harmony,  but  with  the  discordant  notes 
that  are  being  struck  within  the  Soviet 
empire  today,  we  must  remember  that 
as  long  as  any  people  are  deprived  of 
their  freedom,  our  own  freedom  remains 
in  danger. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  know  from  personal  ex- 
perience the  treachery  and  viciousness 
of  Communist  rulers  vigorously  remind 
us  of  the  pitfalls  of  coexisting  with  con\- 
munlsm.  We  should  remain  alert  to 
these  practical  and  timely  observations. 


SUPREME   COURT   DECISION   ON 
BIBLE  READING 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Avery]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

•nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Insert  into  the  body  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Baptist 
Digest  on  July  6,  supporting  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  Bible  reading 
and  prayer  in  the  public  schools. 

Although  I  am  not  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  views  reflected  In  this  edi- 
torial. I  do  recognize  it  as  being  very  well 
written  and  will  be  of  interest  to  many 
persons  who  read  the  editorial,  even 
though  it  is  not  in  total  conformity  with 
their  views. 

This  editorial  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  C.  Emanuel  Carlson,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Baptist  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Affairs: 

Thx  Couxt   Decision 

"We  can't  pray  in  school  any  more,"  the 
Junior  boy  solemnly  told  his  training  union 
fellows. 

His  statement,  which  is  only  half-true. 
points  up  the  fact  that  we  Baptists  have  a 
lot  of  educating  to  do — educating  ourselves 
and  our  children. 

First,  we  need  to  study  carefaUy  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision  regarding  re- 
quired Bible  reading  and  prayer  In  the  pub- 
lic schools.  We  need  to  be  sure  we  know 
what  It  ea>jn,  and  what  It  does  not  say.  In 
this  issue  of  the  Digest,  there  is  an  article 
which  answers  many  questions  about  Uie  de- 
ciaion.  It  is  the  dynanUc  sermon  which 
Wayne  Dehoney  preached  to  his  congrega- 
tion In  First  Baptist  Church  of  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  Inunedlately  after  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  was  announced.  Dehoney.  who  is 
the  president  of  the  SBC  pastors  conference, 
is  respected  throughout  the  convention.  We 
suggest  that  you  reed  the  article  carefuUy. 
Don't  let  newspaper  headlines  convince  you 
that  the  Court  has  ruled  God  out  of  the 
public  schools. 

Second,  we  need  to  know  ourselves  as  Bap- 
tists, and  to  se<ax:h  our  hearts  to  be  sure 
we  are  being  honest.  We  are  a  people  who 
demand  religlooa  freedom  for  ourselves  and 
for  others.  Can  we  honestly  Insist  that  our 
schools,  supported  by  pubUc  taxes,  and  at- 
tended by  children  from  homes  of  all  faiths. 
do  the  work  of  the  church  and  the  home  by 
having  Christian  devotions?  "But  Bible 
reading  and  prayer  aren't  sectarian."  many 


people  cry.  To  the  Moslem,  Buddhist,  atheist, 
and  agnostic  they  are.  And  these  ];>eople, 
whether  we  like  It  or  not,  are  a  part  of  our 
Nation,  paying  school  taxes  and  sending  their 
children  to  public  schools. 

In  arguing  these  cases,  there  has  been  the 
claim  that  Bible  reading  and  prayer  are  not 
religious  exercises,  but  only  an  influence 
toward  morality.  Can  there  be  any  state- 
ment more  untrue,  or  more  nauseating  to  the 
Bible-reading,  praying  Christian? 

Of  course,  religious  exercises  enforced  by 
the  State  do  have  a  tendency  to  become  mere 
formal  rites,  vrlthout  spirit  and  without 
meaning.  Is  this  what  we  want?  The  form 
without  the  spirit?  Christianity  has  never 
lost  a  thing  by  refusing  to  force  Itself  onto 
others.  But  it  has  lost  a  great  deal  when 
It  alines  Itself  with  the  state,  and  depends 
upon  the  power  of  the  State  to  carry  out 
the  evangelizing  and  teaching  that  should 
be  carried  out  under  the  power  of  God. 

This  decision  will  ruin  our  schools,  many 
are  saying.  On  the  contrary,  perhaps  this 
will  save  our  public  school  system.  The  ef- 
forts of  strong  parochial  school  Interests  to 
Invade  the  PubUc  TYeasury  have  become  more 
frenzied  in  recent  years.  Just  this  year,  one 
powerful  interest  after  another  has  endorsed 
the  unconstitutional  principle  of  state  sup- 
port for  parochial  schools.  Perhaps  this  de- 
cision has  come  Just  In  time.  If  public 
school  money  cannot  be  used  to  promote  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayer  as  devotional 
exercises,  then  surely  it  cannot  be  used  for 
schools  that  teach  the  beliefs  of  a  partictilar 
sect.  Public  support  for  private  schools 
would  be  the  best  way  to  ensure  the  down- 
fall of  our  strong  public  school  system. 

In  its  opinion,  the  Supreme  Court  speaks 
of  the  "wholesome  neutrality"  which  the 
Government  must  observe  In  its  contacts 
with  groups  of  religious  believers  and  non- 
believers.  Surely  Baptists  can  say  "amen" 
to  that. 

Let's  not  fall  into  the  blind  and  selfish 
ways  of  other  groups,  who  want  freedom 
lor  themselves,  but  not  for  others;  and  free- 
dom only  as  long  as  It  promotes  their  par- 
ticular Interests.  Let  us  carefuUy  teach  our 
children  the  facts  of  true  freedom.  There 
will  be  no  confusion  in  their  minds  about 
the  supremacy  of  God,  If  we  will  intelligently 
explain  to  them  the  reasons  for  this  decision, 
and  if  we  will  live  before  them  p>osltlve 
Christian  lives. 

The  really  sad  fact  Isn't  that  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  have  been  ruled  out  as  devo- 
tional exercises  In  the  school.  It  is  the  fact 
that  in  many  Christian  homes,  the  Bible  Is 
never  opened  from  week  to  week,  and  the 
only  prayers  are  hasty  petitions  mumbled  at 
the  Almighty  Just  before  the  petitioner  drops 
off  to  sleep. — D.W. 


PLANNED  POLICY  TO  DESTROY 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Harvey]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  P»cnnsylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  erf  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, again  in  the  issue  of  Sunday,  August 
11.  the  Washington  Post,  the  editor  has 
seen  fit  to  bemean  and  belabor  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  Is  another  ex- 
ample erf  a  planned  policy  to  destroy  the 
Legislative  Branch.  I  ask  unanimous 
consult  to  include  the  edltoriaL 
Oewttts  in  ths  Houbb 

The  House  of  Representatives  Is  demon- 
strating a  positive  genius  in  the  creation  of 
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vork  (or  Itaalf .  Ifot  oontaat  with  tb«  slow- 
down  that  ba*  cbaiMtarlMd  aU  lagUUUve 
kctkn  UU*  yMT.  tlM  r«M>uro«ful  Houm  baa 
InTWitod  Um  multtpto-«cUon  tsctmlque  un- 
(ter  which  mom  <tf  its  fovonte  bUla  can  b« 
acuUTSMl.  dcbfttad  MKl  ToUd  up  or  down 
sevarai  UmM  a  7**'-  "I"*^  '^'^  t«chnlqvM 
v(s  sawi  to  «ae*U«at  advantac*  in  the  tem- 
ponrj  aartanakm  ot  Um  twaponry  national 
debt  limit  oo  TbomUy. 

The  whole  ktaa  of  a  tamporary  national 
debt  oelllnc  bOT«rln«  Just  allghtly  above  the 
Ooverninant'a  total  obUgaUona  U  a  kind  of 
malu-wcrk  projaet.  Con«reea  Jtaelf  la  In 
control  of  apandlnc.  and  If  It  really  wanted 
to  hold  down  ib«  national  debt  by  cutUng 
tha  budget  it  ooaM  do  ao  without  any  statu- 
tory curb  on  tba  dabt  ItaalX.  But  the  ritual 
of  txylnc  to  daa^  an  artificial  lid  on  the 
artaalan  flow  of  apankdlnf  has  bacome  uadl- 
tlooal,  and  now  tha  Bouae  InslsU  on  repeat- 
ing the  performanoa  at  Increasingly  short 
Intarvala. 

ror  the  first  t  months  of  this  year  the 
temporary  debt  calling  stood  at  $aM  blUlon. 
Than  for  a  ooupla  ot  months  it  was  reduced 
to  9806  bUM"«f.  btmnrrr^  up  to  $307  blUlon 
In  June,  and  iMS  atood  at  $309  billion  In  July 
and  August.  Ham  ttas  Houae.  In  lU  wladom. 
has  Totad  to  aztaiMl  tha  existing  temporary 
celling,  but  only  through  November.  Then 
tha  House  will  ba  able  to  have  lu  fun  all 
OT«r  again,  and  If  It  U  In  a  gensrous  mood 
It  may  fix  a  n«w  limit  that  wlU  ba  aa  much 
M  17Vi  canU  above  tha  Oovemment's  anUc- 
ipatad  obligations,  and  It  may  make  the 
new  policy  affsettTe  for  all  of  December  and 
January. 

As  t*»'«  fascinating  game  grows  upon  the 
Coogrsss.  w«  BAf  find  it  fixing  a  new  na- 
Uooal  debt  limit  rrary  weak.  That  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  freeing  It  from  the 
ttd*""*  of  fadng  serious  legislation,  and 
tha  taehnlqua  ooald  obvloualy  be  applied  to 
other  laws.  Intfsad.  the  House  could  limit 
tha  tenure  <rf  awy  statute  it  passes  to  a 
few  m^"fc>**  or  a  yaar  and  thus  enjoy  a  merry 
round  of  easy  lA— aaking  without  ever  both- 
ering lU  hami.  about  the  serious  national  and 
Intematkmal  probiema  that  are  worrying  lU 
constltuenta. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  SETTLEMENT  OP 
RAILROAD  DISPUTE 
Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaent  that  the  gentlexnan 
f  nun  Ohio  [lir.  Achx^t  ]  mAy  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKBR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectkm  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  A8HUY.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduoed  a  Joint  resolution  which 
I  believe  represents  a  better  approach 
at  this  time  for  settlement  of  the  rail- 
road dispute  than  the  lefflslation  pro- 
posed by  President  Kennedy  3  weeks  ago. 
There  should  be  no  misunderstanding. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the   President's   ap- 
proach   reflects    a   preference    to    solve 
labor  disputes  through  Federal  compul- 
sion, while  those  of  us  who  seek  a  dif- 
ferent approach  favor  collective  bargain- 
ing.   It  shonkl  be  understood  that  the 
President's  proposal  was  offered  only  be- 
cause it  was  his  determination  that  the 
railroads  and  the  railway  brotherhoods 
had  reached  the  end  of  the  bargaining 
road  and  that  a  strike  was  threatened 
which  imperiled  the  national  Interest. 
In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  was  offered  only  reluc- 
tantly, only  after  considerable  Indication 
that  collectlre  bargaining   had   broken 


down,  and  only  because  It  was  clear  that 
a  rali  tieup  would  adversely  affect  our 
national  Interest  in  dozens  of  sensitive 
areas. 

If  I  were  satisfied  thAt  collective  bAr- 
gainlng  offered  no  hope  of  settlement  of 
the  rail  dispute,  then  I.  too.  would  reluc- 
tAntly  conclude  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  tAke  whAtever  action  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  broad  public  in- 
terest. But  it  is  apparent.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  the  possibilities  of  collective  bar- 
gaining have  not  been  exhausted.  There 
still  remAins  a  very  real  possibility  that 
the  parties  themselves  can  reach  agree- 
ment and  so  long  as  this  situation  exists, 
then  certainly  no  legislative  solution 
should  be  imposed. 

There  are  many  who  will  say  that 
enough  time  has  passed,  that  the  parties 
to  this  dispute  have  had  more  than  am- 
ple opportunity  to  work  out  their  differ- 
ences through  negotiation  This  may 
well  be  true.  The  fact  remains,  however. 
thAt  compulsory  ArbltrAtlon  of  Ax\y  kind 
Ls  A  remedy  thAt  In  mAny  respects  is 
worse  than  the  disease.  Far  from  being 
a  panaceA  or  cure -All.  It  dAngerously  un- 
dermines our  free  enterprise  system  by 
substituting  FederAl  edict  for  settlements 
thAt  could  and  should  be  mAde  by  the 
private  parties  themselves. 

The  mcAsure  which  I  submit  todAy  rep- 
resents a  flnAl  effort  to  bring  together  the 
pATtles  to  the  rail  dispute.  Quite  frank- 
ly. It  seeks  to  Impose  pressure  on  the 
psirtles  to  negotlAte  with  each  other  by 
estAblishing  An  emergency  committee  of 
Members  of  the  House  And  SenAte  which, 
in  effect,  would  breAthe  down  the  necks 
of  the  disputing  pArtles.  My  bill  estsb- 
llshes  a  90-day  period  during  which  the 
committee  would  become  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  efforts  of  each  party  to 
reach  agreement.  By  creAtlng  a  situa- 
tion In  which  the  parties  would  be  bAr- 
galnlng  in  a  goldfish  bowl,  as  It  were. 
Congress  and  the  public  will  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  issues  and 
win  be  in  a  far  better  position  to  act  in- 
telligently in  the  event  that  bargaining 
does  In  fact  break  down  and  compulsion 
become  necessary. 


A     TURNING     POINT     IN     HISTORY 

Mr.     BOOOS.     Mr.     SpeAker.     I    Ask 

unAnlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Nnzil  may  extend 
his  reniArks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  LouislanA' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr  Speaker,  this  decade 
will  be  a  turning  point  in  history  if  it 
becomes.  In  truth,  the  decade  of  devel- 
opment. As  we  enter  the  third  of  these 
critical  10  years,  there  are  encouraging 
signs  of  progress  along  with  disturbUig 
signs  of  doubt  and  dlfUculty.  Change  is 
stubbornly  slow.  The  problem  of  creAt- 
lng attitudes  and  values  congenial  to  de- 
velopment continues  to  elude  solution. 
Political  and  social  rather  thAn  purely 
economic  factors  remain  the  great 
stumbling  block  to  progress 

We  have  not  reached  the  beginning  of 
the  end.     Unless  there  is  greater  self- 


help  on  the  part  of  the  less  developed 
countries,  development  will  fAll  through 
lack  of  internal  Initiative.  But  we  may 
have  reached  the  end  of  the  beginning 
In  Asia,  communism  has  been  check - 
mAted  In  Vietnam  through  a  concerted 
political,  military,  and  economic  assist- 
ance program.  Chinese  aggression  has 
strengthened  Indlas  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  freedom.  Taiwan  Is  ap- 
proaching self-sustaining  economic 
growth,  and  our  aid  program  there  can 
soon  be  brought  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. 

In  Lalm  America,  there  is  a  new  sense 
of  solidarity.  Under  the  prodding  of  Uie 
Alliance  for  Progress,  the  countries  of 
Latin  AmeriCA.  according  to  their  indi- 
vidual characteristics,  are  beginning  to 
remove  internal  obstacles  to  economic 
growth  and  the  achievement  of  greater 
.social  justice.  Through  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary reform,  land  reform,  education  and 
the  providing  of  more  modem  living  fa- 
cilities, the  basis  for  stable  and  progres- 
sive democratic  societies  Is  gradually  be- 
ing established. 

In  Africa,  Communist  designs  on  newly 
Independent  nations  have  been  thwarted, 
and  many  African  countries  are  now 
looking  to  the  United  States  for  leader- 
ship. 

In  the  Middle  East,  communism  has 
been  successfully  resisted,  and  encour- 
aging progress  is  being  made  toward 
democratic  development.  Iran,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  making  a  determined  effort  to 
develop.  Under  the  personal  leadership 
of  the  Shah,  the  people  of  Iran  have 
voted  overwhelmingly  for  new  programs 
of  lAnd  redistribution  designed  to  give 
peasants  more  of  a  stAke  In  the  life  of 
their  country. 

Another  slgnlflcAnt  development  is  the 
creAtlon  of  stabilization  plans  for  several 
key  less  developed  countries  through  co- 
operation between  the  host  government, 
the  United  StAtes.  And  the  IntemAUonAl 
MonetAry  F\md.  These  Agreements  con- 
stitute a  new  and  promising  direction  for 
International  cooperation  in  creating 
the  conditions  required  for  growth. 

Still  another  sign  of  progress  are  the 
improvements  In  the  foreign  aid  efforts 
of  our  allies.  Although  the  level  of  this 
aid  Is  not  yet  as  high  as  desirable,  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  awareness  among 
the  more  highly  developed  countries  of 
the  importance  of  foreign  assistance  to 
less  developed  areas. 

Increased  use  of  foreign  aid  funds  for 
U.S.  goods  has  provided  more  Jobs  for 
Americans  and  has  reduced  the  Impact 
of  aid  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

Encouraging  progress  also  has  been 
made  in  sUmulatlng  private  investment 
in  the  less  developed  countries.  Fifty- 
five  countries  have  now  signed  invest- 
ment guaranty  agreements  with  the 
United  States,  and  we  can  anticipate  an 
Improved  climate  for  investment  in  those 
areas 

These  signs  of  progress  are  gratifying. 
At  the  same  Ume.  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  the  road  to  develop- 
ment is  not  paved  with  quick  soluUons. 
It  will  take  decades  before  m«my  coun- 
tries wUl  achieve  self  sustaining  growth. 
The  process  wUl  be  long  and  painful,  full 
of   disappointment  and  temporary   de- 
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feat.  The  task  before  us  calls  for  de- 
termination but  also  for  patience.  We 
are  an  Impatient  people,  used  to  doing 
things  in  a  hurry.  In  the  case  of  foreign 
aid,  there  are  pressing  problems,  but  they 
cannot  be  solved  overnight. 

We  are  also  a  very  democratic  people. 
intolerant  of  social  Injustice,  extremes 
of  economic  Inequality,  and  lack  of  po- 
litical opportunity.  We  are  sometimes 
impatient  with  others  because  we  have 
difHculty  seeing  our  own  social,  economic. 
and  political  progress  In  perspective.  We 
also  tend  to  measure  the  progress  of 
others  by  what  we  have  today,  rather 
than  by  what  they  had  yesterday.  Only 
if  we  gain  a  better  perspective  of  the 
process  of  development  will  we  have  the 
persistence  to  prevail. 

It  has  been  15  years  since  the  Marshall 
plan,  yet  only  now  are  we  able  to  see  its 
results.  I  hope  and  believe  that  in  years 
to  come  we  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  our  present  labor.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  in  Europe  all 
of  the  necessary  conditions  were  present 
for  rapid  development.  By  contrast, 
many  of  the  less  developed  countries  are 
beginning  at  the  beginning.  If  it  took  15 
years  to  see  the  results  of  the  Marshall 
plan  for  Europe,  how  much  longer  will 
it  take  to  measure  the  results  of  our 
present  program  for  the  less-developed 
nations? 

Prudence  in  the  use  of  our  means  re- 
quires, however,  at  least  demonstrable 
progress  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
ends.  Every  American  can  be  proud  of 
our  historic  effort  to  set  men  free  and 
help  them  achieve  a  better  life.  At  the 
same  time,  every  American  has  the  right 
to  expect  foreign  aid  to  achieve  results. 
There  are  many  pressing  needs  in  our 
own  country  for  which  these  funds  could 
be  used.  If  the  foreign  aid  program  does 
not  achieve  results,  it  would  be  only 
proper  for  these  resources  to  be  used  for 
other  needs.  In  this  regard,  it  Ls  dis- 
turbing that  there  has  been  so  little  prog- 
ress in  many  less-developed  countries 
toward  better  utilization  of  their  own 
resources.  If  any  one  thing  is  clear  as 
a  result  of  the  experience  of  the  last  12 
years,  it  Is  that  progress  occurs  only 
where  the  people  of  a  less-developed 
country  have  the  desire  and  determina- 
tion to  move  ahead.  We  can  help,  but 
we  cannot  successfully  substitute  our 
will  for  theirs,  or  transplant  our  institu- 
tions and  way  of  life. 

As  we  renew  our  dedication  to  the 
(;reat  unfinished  task  of  democratic  de- 
velopment, let  us  also  renew  our  determi- 
nation to  make  our  progrem  work  more 
effectively  in  the  long  and  arduous  years 
ahead.  Let  us  bend  every  effort  to  make 
thi.s  crucial  decade.  In  fact,  a  turning 
puint  in  history. 


CRISIS  FOR  COTTON 

Ml  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]  may  extoid 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcokd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crisis 
with  which  the  entire  cotton  industry  is 
faced  is  real,  present,  and  urgent.  Unless 
we  pass  the  Cooley  bill,  a  major  share  of 
this  industry  will  be  wiped  out.  On  the 
other  hand,  under  the  bill  these  growers 
and  this  industry  will  have  a  chance  to 
adjust  to  changing  conditions,  reduce 
costs  of  production  and  enable  them- 
selves to  comjjete  in  the  marketplace. 
Our  country  will  save  a  vital  part  of  its 
economy  and  other  agriculture  and  In- 
dustry win  not  be  dislocated  and  harmed. 

These  alternatives  are  well  stated  by 
Dr.  John  P.  Benson,  president  of  the 
Western  Cotton  Growers,  who  has  tele- 
graphed me  as  follows : 

Pbesno.   Calif. 
B.  F.  Sisk. 
Congressman  of  California: 

The  present  cotton  problem  Is  alarmingly 
simple.  The  difficult  thing  about  It  Is  how 
to  get  out  ot  It.  The  use  of  cotton  by  U.S. 
textile  mills  Is  scheduled  for  an  alarming 
drop.  L.  T.  Barrlnger,  of  Memphis,  who  buys 
for  Cannon  Mills,  one  of  the  largest  cotton 
users  in  the  world,  stated  that  he  foresaw  a 
a,600,000-bale  decline  in  the  next  3  years 
unless  prompt  action  Is  taken  by  Congress. 

A  lot  of  groups  and  people  may  have  some 
responsibility  for  this.  But  regardless  of 
who  Is  to  blame  the  grower  will  suffer  more 
than  anyone  else.  The  mills  can  spin  other 
materials  but  cottongrowers  can't  produce 
them. 

Barrlnger  also  stated  that  if  the  Cooley 
bin  Is  passed  he  felt  that  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  Increase  in  cotton  by  U.S.  mills 
in  the  same  3-year  period  would  be  2,250,000 
bales. 

The  total  difference  is  almost  5  million 
bales  in  3  years  or  over  one -third  our  annual 
national  production. 

Growers  realize  that  the  price  of  cotton  in 
the  marketplace  must  come  down  or  they 
stand  to  lose  more  and  more  each  year.  If 
the  trend  that  Mr.  Barrlnger  indicated  were 
to  continue  for  6  years  more  the  cotton  in- 
dustry as  we  know  It  today  in  this  country 
would  be  gone. 

Under  the  Cooley  bill  with  the  Mclntyre 
amendment,  the  smaller  growers  are  pro- 
tected but  other  growers  would  absorb  a  large 
portion  of  the  drop  In  price  In  the  next  3 
years.  Under  the  research  provisions  of  the 
bill  we  would  hope  to  get  costs  of  production 
down  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to  further 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  Government. 

This  great  cotton  Industry  Is  worth  saving. 
I  know  that  you  are  beset  with  many  prob- 
lems and  that  the  answers  are  not  easy. 
But  I  ask  you  to  look  on  the  Cooley  bill  as 
a  3-year  reprieve  for  the  cotton  Industry  to 
get  straightened  around. 

If  legislation  Is  not  passed  the  grower  must 
continue  to  lose  his  markets  as  cotton  con- 
tinues to  pile  up  in  Government  stocks  or  he 
must  sell  to  the  textile  mills  at  the  world 
price. 

Some  growers  today  might  be  able  to  do 
this  and  survive  but  the  great  mass  of  them 
would  be  out  of  cotton.  I  Just  do  not  know 
what  else  they  could  grow  across  the  Nation 
without  flooding  the  market  with  whatever 
they  did  grow. 

Under  the  choice  program  of  the  Cooley 
bUl,  If  consumption  and  acreage  Increase 
above  a  certain  point,  half  of  the  needed  pro- 
duction is  scheduled  for  production  at  no 
ooat  to  the  Treasvu^. 

This  bill  Is  not  a  perfect  bill.  It  is  not 
the  program  which  we  In  California  might 
have  preferred. 

But  now  It  and  you  Members  of  Congress 
from  California  seem  to  be  our  only  salvation. 

John  P.  Benson. 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AsPiNALL.  for  Monday,  August  12, 
1963,  through  Thursday,  August  15,  1963, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Lankford  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  the  week  of  August  12,  1963, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Watson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McMillan  ) .  for  Monday,  August  12,  1963, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL     ORDERS     GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  isermission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  on  Wednesday,  August 
14,  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Edmondson,  for  45  minutes,  on  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Pelly  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Whalley),  for  30  minutes,  on  Tuesday. 
August  13. 

Mr.  Bow  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Whal- 
ley), for  30  minutes,  on  Wednesday. 
August  14. 

Mr.  Dttlski,  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday, 
August  20. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Reifel  and  to  include  the  text  of 
a  resolution. 

Mr.  MuLTKR  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  Committee  of  the  whole 
today  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Philbin. 

Mr.  DuLSKi. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  and  to  include  an  article 
following  his  remarks  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
7525. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Whalley)  to  include  an  editorial  in  his 
remarks  on  the  bill  HH.  7525. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whalley)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Qtjie. 

Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  Alger. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGS)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  • 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  MONTOYA. 

Mr.  Eraser. 
Mr.  Ullman. 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE 
ESTES  KEPAUVER 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Davis],  I  offer  a  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  490 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able EsTKS  KETAuvxa,  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
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Reaolved.  That  the  Cl«rk  communicate 
^liaaa  raaoluUons  to  Um  Benata  and  traaamlt 
a  eopT  th«r«o(  to  tba  family  of  tbe  deceased 
OaiiaUif 

JUaolMrf,  That  a  eammlttM  of  nine  Mem- 
ban  be  appotntad  on  the  part  of  the  Bouae 
to  Join  the  eooiatttaa  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  SanaU  to  attend  the  funeral. 

The  resolution  WM  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  CliAtr  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  funeral  eomnittee  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  Hoxise: 
Mr.  Davis  of  TsmMSMe,  Mr.  Mukray, 
Mr.  Kmrn.  Mr.  B*na.  Mr.  Bass.  Mr 
Evnrrr,  Mr.  Baocx.  Mr.  Pulton  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  MrQuxunv. 

The  SPSAKBR  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  win  report  the  remainder  of  the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  aa  a  further  mark  of  re- 
■peet  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  the 
Houae  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOX7RNMENT 

Accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and  48  min- 
utes pjm.)  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  Tuesday,  August  13,  1963,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMX7NICATIONS. 
■TC. 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

liao.  A  letter  ftom  the  AdmlntBtnttor, 
P^nlgn  AgTleultoral  Sarrlce.  UB.  E>epart- 
ment  of  Agfluulture.  tranamlttlng  a  report 
on  tlUe  I.  Public  Law  480  acreemenU  con- 
cluded during  July  196S.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86-128:  to  tlM  Committee  on  Apicul- 
ture. 

liai.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretar? 
of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  propoaed 
blU  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  partici- 
pation by  the  Oorermnent  of  the  United 
Statea  In  (1)  Tba  Bagna  Conference  on  Pri- 
vate International  law  and  (3)  The  Inter- 
national (Boma)  iBstltut*  for  the  Unifica- 
tion at  Prlvata  Iaw;  and  author lalng  re- 
spectively approprlatlooa  therefor";  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1123.  A  letter  from  the  Comptrollar  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  concurrent  payments  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  retired  pay  to  retired 
membera  of  the  Anned  Foreea:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  OoT«rmn«nt  Operations. 

1123.  A  letter  tnm  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Sducatlon.  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  report  covering  personal 
property  received  by  State  surplus  property 
agencies  for  distribution  to  public  health 
and  educational  Institutions  and  civil  de- 
fenae  organ  1  nations  for  the  period  April  1, 
through  June  80,  1968,  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  at  1949.  as  — »— «h*^-  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1124.  A  letter  firom  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmttttng  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bin  entitled  "A  bOi  to  fix  the  beneficial  own- 
ership of  the  Cbtasafgo  Blver  Indian  Reeerva- 
uon  located  in  tba  BtaSea  of  ArteooA  and 
California'';  to  tka  Coaualttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1138.  A  letter  from  the  Asaistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  tratianltting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed blU  enUtlsd  "A  MH  to  reauthcrise  the 
Biverton     extension     unit,     Missouri     River 


Basin  project,  to  Include  all  the  Rlverton 
reclamAUon  project  except  the  Uuddy  Ridge 
area,  and  for  other  purpoaes":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior   and  Insular   Affairs. 

lias.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Director. 
Bureau  of  L^nd  klanagement,  MS.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report 
of  negotiated  contracu  made  for  the  disposal 
of  materials  for  the  period  January  1  through 
June  30.  1»«3.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-M9: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1137.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the 
Governor.  Canal  Zone  Government,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  enUlled  "A 
bill  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  certain 
Canal  Zone  prisoners  to  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General";  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1128.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
scientific  reecarch  grants  for  the  fiscal  year 
1909  for  the  Department  of  Commerce,  pur- 
sxiAnt  to  Public  L*w  834,  86th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 

1139  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Statea.  transmitting  s  re- 
port on  opportunities  for  economies  in  avia- 
tion facility  requlrenvenU  and  aircraft 
utilisation,  US  Coast  Guard.  Treasury  De- 
partment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
coaunittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,   as  follows: 

Mr.  BARING  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  HR  6118  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  providing  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  into  the  Union  with  respect 
to  the  selection  of  public  lands  for  the  de- 
velopment and  expansion  of  communities: 
with  amendment  ( Rept  No  847)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  HJl  4842.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  extend  the  time 
of  annual  meetings,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept  No  «48).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar 

B4r  PATMAN;  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H  R  773.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  for  urban  renewal  purposes  of  land 
purchased  for  a  low-rent  housing  project  In 
the  city  of  Detroit.  Mich  ;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  849)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  HR  5048.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 207  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
eliminate  the  provtaion  presently  limiting 
mortgages  thereunder  to  the  cost  of  the 
physical  improvements  involved:  without 
amendment  (Rept  No  850)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr  PATMAN:  Conomlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H  R  7405  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize 
the  U  S  Governor  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  to  vote 
for  an  Increase  In  the  Bank's  authorized  capi- 
tal stock;  without  amendment  (Rept  No 
S61>.  Referred  to  the  Conunittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUU  of  the  Union. 

Mr  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  HR  7406.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
Increased  partlclpaUon  by  the  United  SUtea 
in  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
and  for  other  purposes,  without  amendment 
fRept.  No.  852).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


Mr  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  H  R  1138.  A  blU  to  author- 
ise the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  pay  fair 
value  for  Improvements  located  on  the  rail- 
road right-of-way  owned  by  bona  fide  leasees 
or  permittees;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No  853)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama:  Conunittee  on 
Public  Works  H  R.  3804.  A  bill  to  repeal 
a  portion  of  the  Second  Sup)plemental  Na- 
Uonal  Defense  Appropriation  Act.  1943,  ap- 
proved October  28.  1942  (56  Stat.  990.  999), 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept  No  654).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  H  R.  5160.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  F>ay  fair 
value  for  Improvements  located  on  the  rail- 
road rights-of-way  owned  by  bona  fide  les- 
sees or  permittees;  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  655).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Tenneasee:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  H  R.  7221.  A  bill  to  modUy 
tiis  flood  control  project  for  Pour  River 
Basins.  Fla  ;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
656)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clsu.se  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BENNETT  of  Michigan: 
H  R  8019    A  bill  to  amend  the   Tariff   Act 
of   1930  to  Impose  an  Import  quota  on  Iron 
ore,   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   BUCKLET 
H  R  8020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  NationaUty  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
HR  8021    A  bill  to  provide  adjustment  as- 
sistance to   workers   whose   employment   has 
been  adversely  affected  by  reason  of  the  em- 
bargo  on    tiie   importation   of   raw   materials 
of  Cuban  origin;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr  Hi:BE:RT; 
H  R  8022  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  Reserve  Officers" 
Training  Corps  (3-year  program),  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin 
HR  8023    A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Power   Act,   as   amended,   in   respect   of   the 
Jurisdiction   of    the   Federal   Power    Commis- 
sion over  nonprofit  cooperatives,  to  the  Com- 
mittee nn  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr    RAINS 
H  R  8024    A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing  Act.    1921.    to    the   Committee   on    Ways 
and  Meaivs 

By  Mr    SISK 
HR   8025    A   bill   to   amend   section   301  lai 
(7i   of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    THOMPSON  of  Texas 
H  R  8026    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internnl 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax-exempt 
status  for  nonprofit  nurses'  professional  reg- 
l.'^trles  operated  by  nurses'  professional  asso- 
ciations,   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    ajid 
Means. 

By  Mr  UDAU- : 
H  R  8027  A  bill  to  fix  the  beneficial  owner- 
ship of  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion located  In  the  Statea  of  Arleona  and 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Interlco'  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    VAN  DEHUJN  : 
H  R  8028    A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  88.  United 
StAtes  Code,  to  provide  certain  veterans  with 
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urgently  needed  nursing  home  care  and  nurs- 
ing care  facilities  while  redttdng  ths  oost  to 
the  United  Statea  of  oaring  for  such  TStstans, 
and  for  other  purpoaee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OR^BN  of  Pennsylvania: 

H  R.  8039.  A  bUl  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  at  certain  offlcera  and  em- 
ployees In  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  purpoaee;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H  J.  Res.  843.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
(or  the  settlonent  of  the  labor  dlapute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain 
of  their  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H  J  Res.  844.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rlghta  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Conimlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    EDWARDS: 

H  J.  Res.  645.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   RETFEL : 

H  J  Res  648.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  bridge  constructed  over  the  Waahlngton 
Channel  of  the  Potomac  River,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  the  "Francis  Case  Memorial 
Bridge";  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr   RYAN  of  New  York: 

HJ  Res.  647.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
:)nd  directing  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  undertake  fair.  Impartial,  and  con- 
trolled scientific  tests  and  Investigations  of 
Kreblozen;  and  dlrecUng  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  not  to  termi- 
nate or  Issue  any  notice  at  termination  of 
the  exemption  of  the  drug,  Krebloaen.  for  in- 
ve«UgAtlve  use  until  the  completion  of  such 
tesus  and  Investigations  and  the  issuance  at 
an  evaluation  thereof  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health;  and  authorising  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  the  sum  of  8300,000;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  P^orelgn 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H  Con.  Res.  211.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
tlrmly  establish  a  code  of  ethica  for  Con- 
gressmen and  others  in  Government  serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GROSS: 

H  Res  485.  Reaolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  investigate  expenditures  for 
research  programs  conducted  by  or  sponsored 
by  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 


eral   Government;    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules. 

ByMr.M06HSB: 

H.  Res.  486.  Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  fiscal 
organisation   and   procedures   of   the    Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  8CHWENGEL: 

H.  Res.  487.  Resolution  to  provide  for  a 
study  (rf  needed  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
grams for  16  years  following  the  termination 
of  the  present  Interstate  and  defense  high- 
way program  by  requiring  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  make  a  comprehensive  investigation  and 
study  of  highway  traffic  and  needs  based 
upon  20-year  projections,  and  the  changes 
determined  necessary  in  the  Federal-aid 
highway  systems  as  a  result  thereof,  and  to 
report  the  results  of  such  study  and  their 
reconunendatlons  for  a  15 -year  highway  pro- 
gram comnxencing  June  30,  1972,  to  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.SHRIVER: 

H.  Res.  488.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  investigate  expenditures  for  re- 
search programs  conducted  by  or  sponsored 
by  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska: 

H.  Res.  489.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  Investigate  expenditures  for 
research  programs  conducted  by  or  spon- 
sored by  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


PRIVATE  Bn.Ifi  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 
HJl.  8030.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Knierlm,  Jr.;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON: 
HR.  8031.  A  bill  iat  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adzura  Prljucklc;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.R.  8082.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Lau  Bo 
Wing;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  8033.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Salem;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONKT  of  New  York: 
HR.  8034.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Rosa 
Baslle  DeSantls;    to  Uie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HJl.  8035.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Gerard  Frank;  to  the  Ccnnmittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  8036.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Perrotta;  to  the  Ccmunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
HR.  8037.  A   bill   for    the   relief    of   Adlna 
Siegler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOLL: 
H.R.  8038.  A    blU     for    the    reUef    of    Dr. 
Theodora  P.  Vlr villi;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEBtLIN: 
H.R.  8039.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
E.  Hatton  and  his  minor  daughter,  JoAnne 
Hat  ton;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  memo- 
rialising the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1,  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
article  V  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  relative  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
a,  to  call  a  convention  lor  the  purpose  of 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  relating  to  apportion- 
ment of  representation  In  any  State  legisla- 
ture; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

233.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Samuel 
Ryder  and  others,  the  Boston  Fonun.  Boston, 
Mass.,  relative  to  expressing  concern  over  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  Cuba  and  the  Communist  nest  that  Is 
being  built  there,  and  calling  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

234.  Also,  petition  of  Kenneth  C.  Smith, 
secretary,  the  Western  States  Land  Commis- 
sioners Association,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  pe- 
titioning consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  transmitting  copies  of  reso- 
lutions relating  to  public  land  problems  of 
vital  Interest  to  member  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Opinion  Poll  ladiaites  Voters'  Beliefs  oa 
Cvreat  Issues 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAT 

or  iHDiANa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  12,  1963 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently conducted  an  opinion  poll  amonf 
my  constituents  in  the  Seventh  DIafcrict 
of  Indiana.  I  believe  the  results  of  this 
.sampling  are  of  slgnlflcance  and  of  inter- 
e.-'t  to  my  colleagues. 


Seventh  District  voters  favor  taking  a 
tough  stand  on  foreign  policy.  Their 
req^onse  shows  they  want  strong  action 
against  Communist  domination  of  Cuba, 
substantial  cuts  in  foreign  aid  and  no 
further  concessions  to  the  Russians  to 
achieve  a  nuclear  test  ban. 

Four  out  of  five  persons  said  we  should 
not  give  further  concessions  to  Russia 
to  achieve  a  test  ban.  This  referred  to 
a  general  test  ban.  The  partial  test  ban, 
which  was  concluded  after  the  question- 
naire was  drcuUted,  does  not  in  itself 
represent  further  concessions,  for  we  had 
made  a  similar  offer  a  few  years  ago. 

Oivosition  to  large  foreign  aid  grants 
is  growing,  with  87  percent  of  the  replies 


favoring  extensive  reductions.  Many  in- 
dicated they  would  favor  limited  pro- 
grams of  assistance  if  they  were  confi- 
dent the  aid  was  being  administered 
properly.  They  are  concerned  that  too 
much  of  it  does  not  really  help  the  people 
of  the  recipient  nations  and  that  there 
is  waste  and  expensive  errors. 

The  question  on  Cuba  asked  simply, 
"Do  you  favor  stronger  US.  tuitions  to- 
ward Cuba,  even  at  risk  of  war?"  Eighty 
percent  of  the  repUes  said  "Yes";  thir- 
teen percent  said  "No." 

In  supplementary  comments  it  was 
obvious  that  a  great  many  Americans 
believe  the  Communist  regime  in  Cuba 
represents  a  continuing  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 
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They  f  emr  OMti  K  is  belnc  uecd  m  % 
trmlniDff  gTSwnd  tor  CommunlBt  agents 
wbo  will  fan  out  to  an  of  ihe  Latin  Amer- 
ican oountrlM  and  produce  Castro-type 
rvTOlutlons  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

Varloua  coiintanncasures  were  pro- 
posed, rangliw  Iniia  an  economic  block- 
ade to  direct  InTasion.  Those  who  be- 
Ueve  the  sitoattoM  wlU  right  Itself  were 
rery  much  In  tte  minority. 

Seventh  Z>lstrict  roters  disapprove  of 
reducing  Federal  taxes  without  cutting 
spending.  Bixtj-tix  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding do  noi  tKfOT  a  (ax  cut  without 
a  comparable  redaction  In  spending. 
Twenty-eight  pOTeent  do  approve,  with 
e  percent  haytng  no  opinion. 

A  compulsory  program  of  ^deral 
n>td^^»*i  care  for  the  aged  financed  by  an 
increase  in  social  security  taxes  was 
turned  down  by  11  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents. It  was  approved  by  22  per- 
cent   Five  pereent  gave  no  answer. 

A  proposal  for  Federal  subsidies  to 
construct  mass  transportation  facilities 
in  the  Nation's  dtlcs  was  rejected  by  79 
percent  of  the  replies  and  approved  by 
only  10  percent.  Kleven  percent  did  not 
respond. 

A  domestic  peace  corps  to  work  on  so- 
cial welfare  projects  in  depressed  areas, 
slums,  Indian  reservations,  aiui  other 
pja^'.fiff  was  favored  by  52  percent  of  the 
pesaans  replying.  Forty-three  percent 
mkl  "No,"  with  6  pereent  having  no 
opinion. 

A  youth  emaaerratton  corps,  similar  to 
the  CCC's  of  the  thirties,  which  would 
employ  yotmg  men  at  |0O  a  month  to 
work  tn  forests  and  parks,  was  supported 
by  54  percent  of  the  replies  and  opposed 
by  40  percent.  Six  percent  did  not  ex- 
press an  ophdon. 

Strong  pubUc  smtlment  favoring  a 
constitutional  aMsndment  expressly  per- 
mitting nondesMmlnational  prayer  In 
puMle  schools  was  expressed.  Better 
than  four  out  of  five  favor  such  an 
amendment. 

Additional  oeaunents  indicated  the 
voter*  do  not  want  anyone  to  be  forced 
Into  snch  exerdns  but  they  do  not  be- 
lieve optional  participation  invades  the 
freedom  of  beUef  of  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  participate. 

There  is  great  interest  in  this  matter, 
which  is  partly  shown  by  the  fact  that 
only  3  percent  failed  to  make  a  yes"  or 
"no"  answer. 

We  all  recogniae  our  duty  to  know  the 
thoughts  and  beliefs  of  our  constituents 
^ru^  to  be  the  spokesmen  of  these  views 
in  the  House  at  Bepreaentatlves.  It  is 
not  an  easy  task  to  keep  well  acquainted 
with  voter  sentiments  in  districts  that 
ee^er  large  areas  and  contain  popula- 
tions of  300,OM  or  more.  In  addition  to 
the  thousands  of  letters,  telegrams,  and 
telephone  calls  I  receive.  I  greatly  appre- 
ciate the  many  personal  contacts  I  have 
with  Seventh  District  people.  I  believe 
this  poll  is  worthwhile  in  keeping  closely 
in  touch  with  the  legislative  wishes  of  the 
peopie,  and  oonsequeuUy  being  better 
able  to  represent  tbem.    Each  of  those 


who  repfled  helped  to  form  this  cross 
section  of  public  opinion,  and  demon- 
strated the  willing  participation  and  In- 
terest tn  public  affairs  which  has  been 
the  hallmark  of  American  citizenship. 


I  commend  this  Insight  Into  the  think- 
ing of  my  constituents  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues for  I  know  these  people  to  be 
truly  representatives  of  the  finest  traits 
and  characteristics  of  this  Nation. 


Finn!  imrnnniry  of  opinion  pvH  ro'idurt'd  hy  iongre»nniiin    W'tHiam  G.  liray,  7th  IHttrtd, 
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Oliver  LaFarge 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  MONTOYA 

or  Nrw  Mxxico 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  12.  1963 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. August  2.  Oliver  LaParge.  historian, 
anthropologist  and  Pulitzer  Priie-wln- 
ning  author  died  at  the  age  of  61  In  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.  He  was  a  great  Ameri- 
can, a  renowned  humanitarian  and  au- 
thor who  used  his  pen  to  further  the 
cause  of  mankind. 

Through  his  work  he  brought  new 
stature  to  the  American  Indian  and 
greater  dignity  to  the  Spanish  American. 
These  two.  he  said,  were  the  ethnic 
groups  which  established  the  roots  of  our 
American  culture  and  civilization  in  the 
Southwest,  portraying  them  as  humble 
people  with  a  rich  heritage. 

The  people  of  New  Mexico  loved  Oliver 
LaFarge  because  he  represented  our 
State's  traditions.  He  embodied  and  ex- 
emplified them  In  his  works  and  In  his 
everyday  life.  Our  State  and  its  people 
will  always  remember  him  and  his  legacy 
will  live  in  the  libraries  and  in  the  minds 
of  all  Americans — these  will  be  his  monu- 
ments reminding  us  that  this  was  truly 
a  great  American. 

Besides  using  his  pen  to  advance  tlie 
commonweal,  he  served  his  country  m 
war,  attaining  the  rank  of  colonel  during 
World  War  II. 

His  story  of  Navajo  Indian  life, 
depicted  in  his  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
novel  'Laughing  Boy."  launched  an  out- 
standing career  in  letters.  His  other 
works  included  a  short  story.  The 
Haunted  Ground, "  which  won  him  tiie 
O'Henry  MemorlaJ  Prize;  "Behind  the 
Mountains, "  a  book  about  the  family  of 
•  his  charming  wife.  Consuelo.  the  Baca  i 
from  Rociada.  N.  Mex  ;  The  Year  Bear- 
er s    People,"      Long    Pennant, '      The 


Enemy   God, '    and     As  Long    as  Grass 
Shall  Grow,  "  and  many  others. 

The  American  Indian  has  lost  a  true 
and  dedicated  friend,  but  the  Association 
on  American  Indian  Affairs,  of  which  he 
w  iis  president,  will  continue  his  inspiring 
work. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  during  his  life- 
time, he  was  my  personal  friend  and  his 
counsel  was  most  helpful  to  me  through- 
out my  public  life. 

Oliver  LaFarge  never  asked  for  per- 
sonal favors.  His  sincerity  of  purpose 
and  his  dedication  made  him  tenacious 
and  determined  when  he  sought  a  better 
way  of  life  for  the  American  Indian 
Through  years  of  fruitful  endeavor  his 
use  of  logic  and  persuasion  earned  him 
the  great  respect  of  all  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  His  pen  was  a 
mi^^hty  sword  that  cut  deep  and  activated 
the  thinking  of  men  for  the  great  cau.ses 
which  he  espoused.  Although  he  is  no 
longer  with  us,  the  American  landscape 
will  be  enriched  because  his  presence  will 
continue  to  be  notable  In  the  indelible 
contributions  which  he  made  as  a  man  of 
letters  and  a  great  humanitarian. 

His  lovely  wife.  Consuelo,  and  his  chil- 
dren can  justly  say  that  this  great  Amer- 
ican endowed  them  with  a  heritage 
which  will  live  forever. 


For  Foreign  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MTNiresoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  12.  1963 

Mr  FTIASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
distmgulshed  Member  of  the  House. 
RoBMT  R.  Ba«by.  recently  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
answering  some  of  the  criticisms  which 
have  been  leveled  agaiiwt  our  foreign 
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aid  program.  Mr.  BAiar's  letter  Is  one 
of  the  best  pieces  I  have  seen  on  the 
.subject,  and  I  know  my  colVeaguee  will 
be  interested  in  reading  It: 

For  FoxnoN  Aid 
I\i  the  Editok  : 

Con^essman    Otto    E.    Passmait,    in    his 

Why  I  Am  Opposed  to  PVvelgn  Aid" — July 
7— labels  Axoerlca's  efforts  in  tbU  area  as 
•  one  of  the  greatest  foreign  policy  failures 
i!i  our  history."    I  emphatically  disagree. 

since  the  Marshall  plan,  the  thrust  of  our 
mutual  security  programs  has  been  prlmarUy 
to  meet  the  needs  of  developing  countries. 
Why?  Most  of  the  developing  countries, 
receiving  the  bulk  of  our  aid,  were  colonies 
ui  European  powers  and  Ji^an  until  a  few 
years  ago,  and  largely  provided  raw  materials 
In  exchange  for  manufactured  goods. 

As  these  countries  achieved  Independence. 
the  question  constantly  arose  as  to  whether 
or  not  It  would  stimulate  trade  if  indus- 
trialized countries  helped  them  to  modemlae 
their  economies  In  keeping  with  their  re- 
sources. The  answer  given  by  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  Industrlaliaed  free 
wnrld  was  "yes."  It  is  to  our  advantage  and 
to  theirs  that  they  become  full-fledged  mem- 
bers of  the  free  world  trading  system,  rather 
than  the  Conimunlst  Moo  system,  as  our 
system  provides  the  greatest  hope  for  rais- 
ing the  living  standards  of  all  nations  on 
e;irth. 

As  the  developing  countries  Increase  their 
gross  national  product  they  will  become  bet- 
ter customers  for  Uncle  Sam.  This  means 
expanding  trade  for  the  entire  free  world 
and  therefore  higher  levels  of  prosperity  for 
all  members  of  the  great  free  trading  system. 

Moreover,  as  the  developing  countries  in- 
crease their  trade  with  the  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  they  will  correspondingly 
need  less  foreign  aid.  Thus,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  little  or  no  foreign 
aid  will  be  needed. 

Only  through  the  creation  of  viable  econ- 
omies In  other  nations  of  the  world  can  the 
economic  aspirations  of  free  men  everywhere 
be  realized.  The  foreign  aid  program  does 
Just  that. 

RoazKT  R.  Basbt. 
Member  of  Congress,  Washington. 


Inflatable  Commniiications  Satellites 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    KINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  12,  1963 

INTLATABUt   COMMUNICATIONS    SATELLTR 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Minne- 
sota-made Echo  I,  the  largest  satellite 
that  man  has  sent  into  orbit,  is  cele- 
brating its  third  birthday.  It  was 
rocketed  into  ^ace  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  from 
Cape  Canaveral.  Fla.,  August  12,  1960. 
A  completely  peaceful  device,  dedicated 
to  helping  men  all  over  the  world  to 
communicate  better  with  each  other,  the 
huge  satelloon  has  been  seen  by  more  of 
the  earth's  people  than  any  other  space 
vehicle. 

The  100 -foot -diameter  idasUc  sphere 
with  a  mirror  surface,  designed  and 
manufactured  by  the  O.  T.  Schjeldahl 


CO.  of  Northfleld,  Minn.,  Is  stUl  aloft  and 
in  ortxit,  a  visible  symbol  of  American 
creativity  for  all  the  world  to  see.  Echo 
I  has  traveled  some  425  minion  miles  at 
an  altitude  averaging  1,000  miles.  It  has 
been  used  in  countless  meaningful  exper- 
iments in  which  electromagnetic  sig- 
nals have  been  beamed  to  it  and  re- 
flected to  receivers  tn  remote  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Echo  I  is  an  inflatable  space  vehicle. 
It  was  packed  tightly  into  a  26V2-lnch 
canister  and  carried  into  space  and  Into 
orMt  in  the  nose  cone  of  a  Delta  rocket. 
After  It  was  ejected  from  the  launcher, 
the  canister  opened,  allowing  the  plastic 
sphere  to  spill  free  and  become  inflated 
by  means  of  a  subliming  agent. 

At  the  time  Echo  I  was  launched, 
no  one  foresaw  that  the  satelloon  would 
survive  in  space  for  more  than  2 
weeks.  Its  supply  of  gas  to  keep  It  in- 
flated, of  course,  has  long  since  leaked 
out  through  holes  made  by  flying  mlcro- 
meteorltes.  But  even  If  It  has  become 
relaxed  and  prune  faced.  Echo  I  demon- 
strated the  practicability  of  employing 
large  inflatable  reflectors  to  rebound  in- 
telligent signals  beamed  to  It. 

Tet  Echo  I.  for  all  Its  durability  and 
longevity,  is  a  primitive  electromagnetic 
reflector. 

Echo  II,  also  designed  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  O.  T.  Schjeldahl  Co.,  is  a 
larger,  more  efficient  reflector  and  will 
maintain  a  smooth  spherical  shape  in- 
definitely. It  is  scheduled  to  be  placed 
in  orbit  early  in  1964.  Unlike  Echo  I, 
which  has  a  skin  that  "remembers"  all 
the  wrinkles  it  £icquired  in  Its  folded 
condition  within  the  canister,  Echo  n 
has  a  skin  that  Is  more  rigid  and  which 
will  "forget"  Its  canister  wrinkles.  Once 
given  a  new  shajie  after  ejection  from 
the  canister  and  being  Inflated,  Echo  II 
will  keep  that  shape,  without  beneflt  of 
internal  inflation. 

Echo  n  spheres  are  fabricated  of  lami- 
nated aluminum  foil  0.18  mil  thick,  on 
each  side  of  Mylar  polyester  0.35  mil 
thick,  making  a  total  thickness  of  about 
seven  ten-thousandths  of  an  Inch.  The 
laminate,  as  well  as  the  tapes  that  seal 
the  gores  or  segments  of  the  giant  satel- 
loon, is  bonded  by  a  specially  developed 
Schjeldahl  adhesive  which  will  with- 
stand the  extreme  temperature  varia- 
tions encountered  in  space. 

"Hie  rlgldized  spheres  weigh  about  500 
pounds  each,  compared  to  the  lighter 
weight — 135  pounds — Echo  I.  The  ma- 
terial in  the  Echo  II  satelloons  is  about 
50  times  as  rigid  as  the  material  used  In 
Echo  I. 

Echo  n  spheres  are  larger — 135  feet 
in  diameter — and  their  skin  surfaces  are 
not  so  shiny  as  Echo  I.  This  latter 
quality  enables  the  new  satelloon  to  have 
a  larger  circle  of  visible  light  reflectivity 
than  does  Echo  I.  Echo  I  reflects  light 
from  a  disc  only  about  9  inches  in 
diameter.  All  the  rest  of  the  light 
beamed  to  It  is  reflected  into  space. 
Echo  n's  light  reflective  disc  will  be 
equal  to  the  vehicle's  silhouette — 135  feet 
in  diameter.  For  electromagnetic  re- 
flectivity, Echo  n  is  expected  to  be  100 


percent  more  efficient  than  Echo  I.  This 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  Echo  n's 
p«manently  smooth  skin  wfll  invvent 

scintillation  and  that  the  vehicle  will  be 
operating  at  a  lower  orbit  than  Echo  I — 
700  miles  against  1,000  miles — ^will  re- 
sult in  a  much  more  effective  communi- 
cations satellite. 

Of  necessity,  passive  communications 
satellites  have  been  spherical  up  to  this 
point  In  history.  Only  two,  one  natural 
passive  satellite — the  moon — and  one 
artificial  passive  sateUite — Echo  I — have 
been  used  in  actual  experimentation.  It 
is  desirable  that  other  shapes  be  given 
future  passive  communications  satellites 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  bounced  sig- 
nals and  It  is  equally  important  that  new 
materials  be  developed  that  will  not  only 
help  preserve  the  orbital  life  of  the  ve- 
hicle, but  also  will  enhance  bounced  sig- 
nal strength. 

The  Schjeldahl  Co.  Is  at  present 
working  with  inflatable  shapes  other 
than  spheres  and  is  considering  devices 
which  could  be  oriented  by  means  of 
gravity  gradients,  so  that  they  would 
always  present  a  broad,  effective  re- 
flective surface  to  the  earth.  One  such 
device  the  Schjeldahl  Co.  is  experiment- 
ing with  is  a  model  of  an  Inflatable 
device  which  is  In  reality  a  segment 
of  a  sphere  many  times  larger  than  the 
model.  For  communications  purposes, 
such  a  small  oriented  device  could  equal 
in  efiBciency  a  sphere  many  times  larger. 

The  Schjeldahl  Co.  is  also  at  woric 
in  the  development  of  new  "advanced 
materials"  for  future  space  communica- 
tions satelloons.  One  of  these  is  a 
"chemically  milled"  plastic-to-metal 
lamination  for  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center  of  NASA.  The  new  material  con- 
sists basically  of  a  "sandwich"  of  ultra- 
thin  aluminum  laminated  by  means  of 
Schjelbond  adhesive  to  a  center  piece  of 
biaxially  oriented  polypropylene. 

Objective  of  chemically  milling  the 
material  is  to  reduce  weight  without 
sacriflcing  strength  or  Impairing  the  ma- 
terial's effectiveness  as  an  electromag- 
netic reflector.  The  new  material 
weighs  only  about  60  percent  of  that  in 
Echo  n.  yet  compares  favorably  with  it 
in  strength  and  reflective  properties. 

The  reason  for  milling  out  a  pattern 
of  holes  in  the  material  is  that  solar 
radiation  acts  on  an  opaque  surface 
much  as  wind  acts  on  a  sail.  On  a  large 
satelloon  orbiting  In  space,  this  pressure 
has  the  luideslrable  effect  of  slowing  the 
vehicle  and  altering  its  orbit.  In  order 
to  minimize  this  effect,  the  Schjeldahl 
Co.  is  milling  out  a  pattern  of  hexagonal 
"windows"  from  the  alimfiinum  In  the 
sandwich,  leaving  the  transparent  p>oly- 
propylene  intact. 

The  inflatable  concept  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  passive  communications  sat- 
ellites. They  have  applications  with  the 
active  repeated  type  satellites  as  well. 
Huge  Irvflatable  antennas,  precisely  de- 
signed and  constructed,  can  be  inflated 
in  space  to  enable  maximum  propagation 
of  the  active  satellite's  signal.  The  in- 
flatable concept  may  also  be  applied  in 
building  all  kinds  of  space  stinetures. 
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Such  a  method  aliofwa  promiM  in  solylng 
the  problflow  of  ctmUiic  siwce  staUona 
in  which  OMB  ooald  sunrlTs  in  the  apace 
enalraDDMiti. 

Gilmore  T.  Sehjeldahl.  preaident  of  the 
Northfleld  flrm.  pelnta  out  that  the  work 
the  Sehjeldahl  Co.  la  carrying  on  haa 
many  appllcationa  In  apace  reaearch : 

WheneTOT  a  larf*  Bbapc  In  space  Is  re- 
quired, we  beM«T«  w«  can  often  provide  It 
efflclenUy  and  •oonomlcally  by  means  of 
satalloon-typ*  T«fctrlM  shot  up  by  rockets  In 
small  compact  pacfcagaa. 

One*  aloft  and  In  orbit.  tHeae  smaU  pack- 
afca  wUl  Instantly  InflaU  to  bacoma  massive 
rlCldlsad  «truetvr«a.  Their  economy  aiul 
eompactneee  arfua  for  tbelr  continued  ap- 
plication. 

Area   RadhTelopieat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

cm  OBSOON 
IN  THX  HOnSB  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

MondiKt.  August  12,  1963 

Mr.  UliLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  haa 
been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  recently  to 
the  area  redcTelopment  program.  One  of 
the  complAlnta  haa  been  that  It  is  too 
heavily  weighted  In  favor  of  rural  com- 
munities. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the 
process  of  this  country's  economic  de- 
velopment there  are  areas  which  are  not 
participating  In  riaing  prosperity,  and  a 
large  percentage  of  which  happen  to  be 
in  less  populoua  counties.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
one  of  the  most  apparent  is  that  these 
areas  do  not  share  In  the  $50  billion-plus 
expenditure  for  national  security  and 
space  exploration,  which  supports  the 
economies  of  some  more  thickly  popu- 
lated areas.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  funds  requested  for  ARA  are  less 
than  100th  the  size  of  our  national  de- 
fense effort,  and  seems  small,  indeed,  as 
an  investment  in  a  more  prosperous 
America. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  EutoifoscNl.  under- 
stands the  facta  in  this  matter,  and  is 
an  extremely  able  exponent  of  fairness 
toward  ARA  and  its  program.  In  a  letter 
to  the  editor  printed  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Post,  he  answers  critics  of  ARA.  I 
wish  to  comnMnd  him  for  his  fine  state- 
ment, and  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
will  find  his  letter  well  worth  reading. 
The  article  follows: 

AMMA   RaBEVKLOPMBNT 

Your  August  1  editorial  presented  two 
apparent  views  wblcb  are  not  supported  by 
the  facta:  tlM  purpo—  of  this  letter  la  to 
solicit  your  atfttorlal  reconsideration  of  a 
subject  of  vital  Importance  to  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  obviously  failed  to  win 
either  your  condderatlon  or  understanding 
The  people  for  wtaona  I  speak  are  the  cltl- 
Ecns  of  Bnall  towns  and  rtiral  areas  who  have 
been  given  an  oppottnlty  under  the  area 
redevelopment  program  to  sacure  Jobs  and 
make  a  decent  Uvlng  for  tbelr  families. 


Tour  editorial  states  that  "the  scope  of 
the  program  was  diluted  by  Including  under 
It  a  large  number  of  rural  counties,  whose 
problems  are  essentially  different. "  and  fur- 
ther states  that  "of  the  total  funds.  00  per- 
cent are  being  assigned  to  r\iral  counties.  ' 
with  the  result  that  "no  real  Impact  can  be 
made  on  the  areas  that  need  It  most  " 

As  repreaentaUve  of  a  conKresalonal  dutrlct 
with  both  urban  and  rural  areas  partici- 
pating In  redevelopment.  I  find  li  impos- 
sible to  understand  your  reasoning  that  amall 
towns  and  rural  areas  should  be  eicluded 
from  the  program  because  they  have  essen- 
tially different  problems  The  burden  of 
unemployment  falU  Just  as  heavily  upon 
men  and  women  Uvlng  m  small  towns  and 
rural  communities  as  it  does  upon  their 
neighbors  In  the  cities,  their  need  for  Job 
training  Is  Just  as  acute,  the  lack  of  di- 
versity In  Job  opportunltlee  in  their  area 
makes  even  more  urgent  the  mission  of  area 
redevelopment 

The  statlsUca  show  that  ARA  loan  appli- 
cations from  these  small  towns  and  rural 
areas  total  $1B8  million  as  compared  with 
•  112  mUUon  from  the  urban  areas  This 
fact,  more  than  anything  else.  accounU  for 
the  fact  th.at  their  approved  loaixs  total  $48 
million,  as  compared  with  $.12  million  in  the 
urban  areas 

The  fact  to  that  both  the  law  and  the 
appropriations  provide  equal  sums  for  the 
two  classes  of  redevelopment  area* — and  no 
urban  money  has  been  assigned  by  ARA  to 
rural  areas  The  small  towns  and  rural 
areas  have  simply  moved  faster  to  avail 
themselvea  of  this  worthwhile  program  The 
money  provided  by  law  for  the  urbap  areas 
win  go  to  the  urban  areas,  as  It  *iould 
You  may  be  sure  of  that.  Surely  the  Wash- 
ington Post  will  not  want  to  let  Its  acknowl- 
edged aeal  for  pro<n"eas  In  city  areas  blind 
It  to  the  fairness  of  programs  which  seek 
parallel  progress  In  the  country  and  in  small 

towns 

Ed  Edmondson. 

Rfpresentatiii'.  StTortd  Di.itnct.  OkLafioma 

Washington 


Tax  Cats  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    1IAS8ACHUSSTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  12,  1963 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr  Speaker,  on  pre- 
vious occasions  I  have  remarked  on  the 
very  unfavorable  effects  and  dangerous 
Implications  that  current  very  high 
taxes  were  having  on  our  economy  and 
our  people. 

Every  year  additional  billions  are  ex- 
acted from  the  pockets  of  the  American 
people,  from  the  coffers  of  business 
operations,  large  and  small. 

These  exorbitant  taxes  cover  every 
field.  Federal.  State,  and  local,  although 
Federal  taxes  are  clearly  especially  on- 
erous and  repressive  in  their  effects. 

Social  security  taxes  were  increased 
as  of  January  1  stepping  up  the  com- 
bined taxes  on  employees  and  employers 
to  7 '4  percent  and  taking  additional 
$2  billion  from  income  in  19«3  over  1982. 

The  tax  on  self-employed  persons  has 
also  increased  this  year.    State  and  local 


taxes  are  truly  skyrocketing  all  over  th" 
country  and  include  exactions  on  sales 
corporate   and   individual   income,   gas. 
cigarettes,  alcoholic  beverages,  and  real 
and  personal  property. 

Our  progressive  tax  rates  are  so  high 
that  they  are  paralyzing  initiative  and 
incentive  and  draining  away  seed  capital 
of  many  business  operations  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  concluded  long  ago  that  a  tax  re- 
duction bill  should  have  been  passe<i  in 
the  last  .session  of  Congress. 

However,  it  has  been  delayed,  exten- 
sive long  continued  hearings  are  still 
going  on.  and  the  economic  indicators 
of  our  economy  definitely  show  signs  of 
flattening  out  and  needing  the  Impetus 
that  tax  reduction  would  give.  If  tax  re- 
lief had  been  provided  last  year,  prac- 
tically all  economists  agree  that  our 
economy  would  be  in  much  better  shape 
and  be  moving  along  toward  necessary 
high  levels  to  sustain  employment,  pros- 
perity, and  population  growth. 

The  longer  tax  reduction  is  delayed, 
the  more  pronounced  will  be  the  adverse 
effects  upon  the  economy. 

Moreover,  if  the  pending  tax  bill  in  its 
final  form  provides  substantial  tax  re- 
ductions accompanied  by  substantial  tax 
reforms  at  this  time,  the  gains  and  bene- 
fits to  the  economy  and  to  the  people  may 
be  largely  offset,  certainly  they  will  be 
offset  to  the  extent  that  these  reforms 
produce  additional  substantial  revenue 
to  the  Treasury  from  the  pockets  of 
business  and  the  people. 

If  the  Congress  wants  to  hold  up  con- 
sumer and  business  spending  and  give 
the  economy  the  impetus  it  needs,  an 
across  the  board,  general  Income  tax  re- 
duction must  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 
Further  delay  is  very  dangerous. 

I  hope  and  urge  that  the  pending  tax 
bill  be  expedited  and  that  it  may  provide 
appropriate  relief  to  the  American  people 
and  American  business  in  line  with  some 
of  the  considerations  that  I  have  out- 
lined in  these  remarks. 


The  Fraaci*  Case  Memorial  Bridje 

FJCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  REIFa 

or    SOUTH     DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav.  August  12,  1963 

Mr  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Senator  Francis  Case's  love  for  this  Na- 
tion's Capital  was  surpassed  only  by  his 
love  for  South  Dakota.  He  devoted  his 
quarter  century  in  Congress  to  building 
both  of  them,  along  with  many  notable 
contributions  to  the  betterment  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Senator  Case  was  one  of  the  few  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  truly  earned  the 
reputation  of  a  friend  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  By  virtue  of  his  chairman- 
ship of  the  Senate  IXstrlct  Committee  in 
1963  and  1954,  he  served  as  "mayor  of 
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Washington"  and  secured  enactment  of 
the  District  puUlc  works  program. 

In  19S9  when  he  was  ah^ady  burdened 
by  numerous  responsibilities  having  tti- 
rect  application  to  his  own  State,  he 
volunteered  to  resume  service  on  the  Dis- 
trict Committee. 

It  is  largely  through  his  efforts  that 
the  voteless  residents  of  the  Capital  City 
will  be  privileged  to  vote  for  the  first 
time  in  a  presidential  election  next  year. 

Therefore.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
today  a  joint  resolution  designating  the 
bridge  constructed  over  the  Washington 
Channel  of  the  Potomac  River,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  the  "Francis 
Case  Memorial  Bridge."  I  am  hopeful 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
Francis  Case  spent  14  fruitful  years,  will 
join  the  other  body  in  approving  it. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  CoiTGREssiONAL  RicoRD,  I  include 
the  text  of  this  resolution  be  printed  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks: 

JOUfT  RsaOLUTIOM  DSBICNATINQ  THK  BbXDOB 
CON8TBUCTEO  OVXB  THS  WaSHIllOTOM 
CHAMirXL  or  THX  POTOMAC  RiTSE,  XH  THX 
DUTKICT     or    COLVMUA.     AS     THX     "PaAMCXS 

CASK  Mkmobiai.  Bamax" 

Whereas  the  Congress  and  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  sorely  saddened 
by  the  tragic  and  untimely  passing  of  one 
of  the  District's  moat  dedicated  and  resource- 
ful friends,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  Francis  Case;  and 

Whereas  during  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  In  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  United  States  Senate, 
Francis  Case  was  know  and  resjiected  for  hla 
courage  and  untiring  devotion  to  duty,  and 
was  loved  for  his  sincerity,  modesty,  and 
understanding;  and 

Whereas  he  attained  enviable  stattire  and 
esteem  for  his  constant  cooperation,  his  wlae 
counsel,  and  his  broad  comprehension  of 
planning  and  development  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

Whereas  Francis  Case  was  an  architect  of 
the  twenty-third  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  guaranteeing 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
right  to  Tote  for  electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President;  and 

Whereas  during  his  years  of  service  n^nels 
Case  sponsored  almost  numberless  measures 
for  Improvements  In  the  District  at  Columbia 
ana  served  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1063 
and  1954;  and 

Whereas,  through  diligent  study  of  past. 
present,  and  future  District  of  Columbia 
needs.  Francis  Case  gained  a  thorough  grasp 
of  District  activities  and  helped  faahion  firm 
policies  that  will  guide  the  District  for 
decades;  and 

Whereas,  after  having  served  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
through  the  years  1951  to  1954.  Francis  Case 
returned  voluntarily  to  the  committee  in 
1959  and  1960  to  serve  again  the  people  of 
the  District  despite  his  Increased  responsl- 
biUUea  In  the  United  SUtes  Senate;  aiKl 

Whereas  his  able  and  dedicated  service  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
development  and  improvement  of  the  high- 
way transportation  system  In  the  District  of 
Cnlumbla;   and 

Whereas  it  was  through  his  remarkable 
dedication  to  duty  that  Francis  Case  helped 
bring  about  major  District  of  Columbia  ex- 
pansion of  highway  and  bridge  coostnictlon, 
through  the  enactment  of  the  District  of 
C  iiumblft  public  works  program  in  1954,  that 


is  a  lasting  monument  to  his  service:  Now, 
tbwefon.  be  U 

Aesotoed  by  the  Senmie  anA  Htmae  of 
Repreatntatinea    of    tka    VnttMl    5tete«    o/ 

Americm.  in  Congreat  assembtod.  TbaX  the 
bridge  croaaing  the  Washington  Channel  ot 
th*  Potomac  EUver  on  Interstate  Route  96. 
approximately  100  yards  downstream  from 
the  outlet  gate  ot  the  Tidal  Basin,  near  the 
intersection  of  the  extension  of  llilrteenth 
and  O  Streets  Southwest,  shall  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  "Francis  Case  Memorial 
Bridge."  Any  law.  regulation,  map,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  In  which  such  bridge  Is  referred  to 
shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  bridge  as  the 
"Francis  Case  Memorial  Bridge." 

Sec.  2.  The  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall — 

(1)  place  on  the  "Francis  Case  Memorial 
Bridge"  plaques  oC  suitable  and  appropriate 
design;  and 

(3)  in  connection  with  the  {^>ening  of  such 
bridge  to  the  public,  provide  for  suitable  cere- 
m(xiiee  honoring  the  late  Francis  Case, 
United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of 
South  Dakota,  for  his  many  valuable  services 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

8»c.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  wife 
of  the  late  Senator  Francis  Case.  Myrle  Case; 
his  daughter,  Jane  Case  Commander;  and  his 
granddaughter,  Catherine. 


Guide  to  GOP  GMnmittee  on  Nuclear 
Teafuf  iBfomation  Contained  in  the 
Coifressaonal  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUroRiOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  12,  1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  numerous  requests,  I  have  asked  that 
a  list  showing  location  of  materials  in 
the  CoMGKEssiONAL  RxcoKD  sponsored  by 
the  House  Republican  conference's  com- 
mittee on  nuclear  testing  or  myself  be 
printed  herewith.  The  list  also  includes 
statements  by  the  joint  GOP  leadership 
on  the  subject: 
Ouii«  TO  NucLEAB  TxsT  Bam  Papxrs  Afpkax- 

SMQ    Of    THB   COWOaXSSIONAI,    RmOOU)    UlRIXB 

SPONSOsamp  or  Housx  OOP  CoNrxxxMcx 
CoicAcrrrxx  on  Nucleaji  TxsTiNa  ox  Its 
CHAiXMAir,  Repxxsxktativx  Craig  Hosmxx, 
Jakuaxt  31,  1963,  to  August  8.  1963.  In- 
clusite.  and  guioe  to  gop  joint  lxadxx- 

8HIP  STATEMXNTS  ON    TXST  Ban 
COIVCXXSSIONAL    RJBCOKO    OATX     AND     AUTHOR    OR 

Tm-x 

January  31,  page  1588,  Dr.  Edward  Teller. 

February  4.  page  1640,  Frank  J.  Johnson. 

February  4,  page  1641,  William  C.  Foster. 

February  5,  page  1845,  Lewis  L.  Strauss 
(Interview). 

February  7,  page  1969,  Dr.  John  A.  Wheeler. 

February  11,  page  2200,  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Pos- 
sony. 

February  11,  page  2201.  Chester  C.  Ward. 

February  11,  page  2202,  first  report  to  Re- 
pxibUcan  conference  by  its  Committee  on 
Nuclear  Testing. 

February  14,  page  2269,  Dr.  James  E. 
Dougherty. 


February  21,  page  2714,  Dr.  Richard  B. 
Roberts. 

February  28,  page  3234,  second  report  to 
Republican  conference  by  its  Coounlttee  on 
Nuclear  Testing. 

March  4.  page  336a,  Hoamer  disputes 
Fisher. 

March  6,  page  3601,  test  baja  fact  sheet 
No.  1. 

March  11,  page  3985.  test  ban  fact  sheet 
No.  2. 

March  18,  page  4416,  third  report  to  Re- 
publican conference  by  Its  Committee  on 
Nuclear  Testing. 

March  18,  page  4458,  uzMletectable  nu- 
clear tests    (Washington  Poet  letter). 

March  21,  page  4613,  the  test  ban — Ameri- 
can Strategy  of  Gradual  Self -Mutilation,  by 
S.  Possony. 

March.  21,  dally  Rxcord,  page  A1590,  New 
York  Times  account  of  GOP  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Committee's  third  report. 

March  21,  page  4590.  Disarmament  Agency 
spokesman  states  Inaccurate  test  ban  facts. 

March  21,  p>age  4766,  Disarmament,  Sen- 
ator Allott. 

March  21,  page  4767,  "bury"  measure- 
ment. 

March  25,  page  4914,  American  Security 
Council  report:    The   Test  Ban  TTap. 

April  9,  dally  Rbcorb,  page  A2164,  offlcial 
organ  of  Communist  Party  reports  on  test 
ban   petitions. 

April  11,  daily  Rec(»o,  l>age  A2270,  censcn-- 
ship  by  subordinate*  blocks  Presidential 
access  to  nuclear  test  ban  facts. 

April  11,  daily  Rbcobo,  page  A22&9,  scien- 
tists are  not  experts  on  everything. 

April  16,  page  4771,  an  appraisal  of  Mr. 
Foster's  views. 

April  25,  dally  Rkosd,  page  A3489,  Sun- 
bury  Daily  Item  czpUins  test  ban  choice. 

May  15,  daily  Rxcobd,  page  A3068,  Is  tt  time 
to  abandon  nuclear  weapons,  secrecy  and 
security? 

May  16,  page  8869,  two  Senators  versus 
one  Representative  on  teat  ban  trap. 

May  16.  page  7283,  test  ban  letters  to  col- 
leagues. 

May  16.  dally  Record,  page  A3101.  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat  says  "End  the  Test  Ban 
Illusion." 

May  23,  dally  Record,  page  A3271,  Holly- 
wood American  Legion  opposes  ineffective 
test  ban. 

May  27,  dally  Record,  page  A3331,  Citizens' 
Views  on  Test  Ban. 

May  27,  dally  Record,  page  A3347,  simpli- 
fied Test  Ban  Treaty. 

May  31,  dally  Record,  page  A3606,  Test  Ban 
Roundup,  by  B.  Sumner,  parts  I  and  n. 

May  31,  daily  Record,  page  A85(n,  Test  Ban 
Roundup,  by  B.  Sumner,  parts  III  and  IV. 

June  5.  page  10209.  PUlout  Limitation  Pro- 
posal. 

June  10,  p>age  10523.  President  Reenters 
Test  Ban  Unilateral  Moratorium  Trap. 

July  11,  page  12461,  Disarmament  Agency 
Sick. 

July  16.  page  12741,  Who  Shall  Finger  the 
Nuclear  Trigger? 

July  22,  daily  Record,  page  A4576,  Khru- 
shchev Tells  Red  China  That  His  Success  In 
Taking  Over  Cuba  Without  War  Proves  That 
the  Best  Way  To  Bviry  the  United  States  Is 
So-called  Peaceful  Coexistence. 

July  23,  page  13139,  Pitfalls  of  the  Moscow 
Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

July  29.  page  13578.  Dr.  Possony  Donol- 
Ishes  the  Overkill  Argument. 

July  30,  page  13739,  President  Kennedy's 
Inconsistencies  on  the  Test  Ban  Require 
Explanation. 

July  30,  page  13737,  United  States-Korean 
Casualties  Are  Test  Ban  Pact  Casualties. 

July  31.  page  U846.  President  Should  Baa 
the  Test  Ban  Bandwagon  Strategy. 
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Juiy  »1.  dally  Rwo».  pa««  A-4a»4.  MlliUry 
Orcter  of  World  W««  Urt««  C«uUon  on  Twt 
Ban. 

Aur^t  1,  d»Uy  Baoon.  PM«  A4«».  Tm« 
Ban  TrMty  Haawd:  8ot1«U  Hav«  Super- 
ICBM  for  D«UTWy  o*  Super -H- Bomb. 

Auguit  1.  daUy  Bwobo.  piLC«  A4937.  TWt 
Ban  TakM  TWrtbto  Chance  With  Nation'* 
Security. 

AuffiMt  3.  pac«  MtM.  Lacal  Effect  of  Par- 
tial Teet  Ban  Pact  Only  Tliat  of  UnlUteral 
Moratorium  Under  ProTlelone  of  Soviet  Con- 
■tltutlon. 

Aufuat  2.  daUy  Bmooma.  page  A49M,  Hae  the 
Wolf  Jumped  Ottt  (rf  Mr.  Khnwhchev  b  Skin 
and  a  Lamb  Jtimpad  In? 

August  5.  pag*  140M.  Partial  Teet  Ban 
Treaty  RemoTes  tb*  Bone  Prom  Khrushchev's 
Throat. 

August  5.  daUy  Baoon.  page  A40«0,  Woolly 
Headed  Thinking. 

Aug\iet  6.  dally  RaoOBO.  page  A4961.  Soviet 
Ooal  Remains  tba  flame. 

Augxiet  6.  daUy  Baooao,  page  A4988.  Treaty 
Nightmare. 

August  8,  dally  Baex>ao.  page  A60a£.  Ameri- 
can Security  CouncU  PolnU  to  Gains  SovleU 
Expect  To  Uaka  Orar  West  Under  the  Partial 
Test  Ban  Treaty. 

August  7.  dally  Bacow.  page  A6037.  Ken- 
nedy Atmospheric  TJraaty  Not  the  Kleenhower 
Proposal. 

August  7.  dally  Raooao.  page  A6040.  Is  the 
Teat  Ban  Treaty  a  Step  Toward  Peace  or 
Toward  DlsasterT 

August  8.  p^a  1M17,  CommenU  on  Soviet 
Treaty  Vlolatlona. 

August  8.  dallf  RaooKD.  page  A60M.  Why 
Our  Top  MlUtary  Oppose  the  Test  Ban  Treaty 
Kren  Tbouglx  Tkay  Are  lixiasled. 

August  8.  pagM  146M-14M8.  Dlrksen-Hal- 
leek  Joint  GOT  Lsadsrehlp  Test  Ban  Stste- 
menU  During  tha  Period  May  ll,  IMl^une 
11,  1963  (15  documenU). 


W»8kiiN(to*  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  12,  1963 
Mr.     ALOBR.    Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave    to    extand    my    remarks    In    the 
Rsooas.  I  tnflwlff  the  following   news- 
letter of  Augiiat  10. 1963. 

WaaawarTOM  Rsroar 


(By   Ck>ngressinan  Baocs  Ai.axx.  Fifth  Dis- 
trict. Texas) 

6SATS  QTTssnoira  aaiacD  bt  tut  ban  tbzatt 
The  test  ban  treaty  has  become  the  most 
vital  Issue  America  faces.  Unless  some  clear 
cut  answers  are  given  to  assure  the  security 
of  the  United  States  Is  not  being  put  in  peril, 
the  treaty  must  not  be  ratified.  To  date 
theee  answers  haee  not  been  given — on  the 
contrary  all  indications  point  to  extreme 
danger  for  the  United  States  If  the  treaty 
Is  ratified.  This  vaek  I  attended  two  brief- 
ings by  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Poesony.  who  is  not 
only  a  top  nuclear  scientist,  but  Is  an  expert 
on  the  Communist  philoaophy  and  the  work- 
ings of  the  florist  Union.  Dr.  Poesony 
stated  without  scpiirocatlon,  "The  test  ban 
makes  war  Inerltable." 

Let's  czploia  tiM  reasons  why.  First  to 
be  considered  la  tha  florlet  definition  of  dU- 
armament.  In  tha  Ocxnmunlst  plan  dis- 
armament meana  disarming  the  capitalist 
peoples  and  strengthening  their  own  power 
until  they  control  the  world  and  then  there 


wUl  be  peace.  In  the  words  of  Lenin  "Only 
after  the  proletariat  has  disarmed  the 
bourgeoisie  wlU  It  be  able,  without  betray- 
ing lU  world  historical  mission,  to  throw  all 
arauunents  In  the  scrap  heap.**  Khrushchev 
reiterated  hU  allegiance  to  the  Lenin  doc- 
trine of  world  domination  even  after  the 
treaty  was  signed  In  kioacow  this  week 

This  test  ban  treaty  does  disarm  the 
United  States  Today  the  military  suprem- 
acy of  the  West,  principally  In  the  form 
of  American  nuclear  deterrent  stockpiles, 
stands  as  the  roadblock  In  the  path  of 
achieving  the  Communist  goal  by  war 
Russia  cannot  afford  to  start  a  war  now  be- 
cause the  cost  of  our  retaliatory  destruction 
would  be  too  great  Tor  them  That  military 
power  of  the  United  States  also  stands  In 
the  way  of  their  achieving  the  goal  by  means 
other  than  war  Khrushchev  Is  fully  aware 
of  the  dependency  of  Communist  expansion 
upon  Communist  military  power  No  coun- 
try has  been  brought  under  conununLsm  ex- 
cept where  nonviolent  revolutionary  tech- 
niques have  been  reinforced  by  armed  con- 
quest or  by  the  cloee  pressure  of  military 
power.  Getting  rid  of  this  bone  In  Khru- 
shchev's throat  by  trying  to  outbuild  the 
United  States  militarily  cannot  be  done  He 
recognizes  the  United  States  Is  capable  of 
raising  the  ante  beyond  his  stakes.  So.  he 
has  taken  the  obvious  alternative — to  Im- 
mobilise the  nuclear  weapons  system  on 
which  US  nuclear  power  is  based,  while  at 
the  same  time  leaving  open  the  maximum 
opportunity  for  Improvement  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary capabilities 

In  this  context  the  partial  test  ban  treaty 
Is  Ideal  for  Soviet  purpoeee!  The  Soviet 
Union  Is  clearly  ahead  In  high-yield  nuclear 
weapons  It  claims  to  have  solved  the  anti- 
missile missile  problem.  Extensive  con- 
struction at  Soviet  missile  defense  sites  lends 
credence  to  this  claim.  Development  of  this 
type  of  weapon  means  we  must  teet  In  the 
atmosphere  The  treaty  will  Insure  that  we 
will  not  make  progress  and  the  Soviet  Union 
win  keep  its  lead  In  these  areas  TacUcal 
nuclear  weapons  of  great  significance  can  be 
developed  by  underground  testing  That  Is 
not  barred  by  the  treaty  Therefore.  Khru- 
shchev, behind  In  tactical  weapons.  Is  free 
to  catch  up  As  he  does  so  and  we  are  pre- 
vented from  further  development  In  the  field 
In  which  we  are  behind,  our  military  power 
will  constantly  diminish  as  his  gains.  Even- 
tually, according  to  the  Soviet  time-table 
within  10  years,  the  cross-over  will  be 
reached,  they  will  be  stronger  and  at  that 
point  can  Issue  the  ultimatum  for  our 
surrender. 

Additional  points.  Averell  Harrlman.  at 
the  President's  direction,  and  Lord  Hallsham. 
the  British  negotiator,  made  no  demands 
during' the  Moscow  negotiations  for  effective 
Inspection  procedures  to  guard  against  un- 
derhand preparations  by  the  Communists 
for  surprise  abrogation  of  the  treaty.  Also, 
treaties  have  no  meaning  to  the  Conununlsts 
They  may  be  broken  at  will  under  Soviet 
law;  Article  48  of  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  adopted 
In  Moscow  In  1967,  under  the  powers  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
USSR,  states:  "Ratifies  and  denounces 
International  treaties  of  the  USSR  "  The 
partial  test  ban  treaty  Is.  Indeed,  a  first  step, 
as  President  Kennedy  and  Khrushchev  agree, 
but  It  Is  not  a  first  step  In  a  direction  help- 
ful to  the  free  world.  It  Is  a  first  step  toward 
giving  communism  freedom  to  wage  "peace- 
ful coexistence  "  backed  up  by  overwhelming 
Soviet  military  might,  more  aggressively  and 
more  effectively  This  Is  the  means  by  which 
Soviet  Communists  prefer  to  force  the  free 
world  to  capitulate.  The  test  ban  treaty  will 
be  ratified  unless  there  Is  such  a  public  out- 
cry that  will  force  a  majority  of  the  Senate  to 
vote  against  it.  The  fate  of  the  United  States 
of  America  Is  at  this  moment  In  the  hands 


of  the  people.  Failure  to  make  themselves 
heard^acceptance  of  peace  at  any  price — 
win  mean  defeat  for  the  United  States  and 
the  whole  free  world.  The  dllenuna — will 
the  people  learn  the  horrible  truth?  Win 
the  people  recognize  the  situation  and  act 
In  time'' 

BXASONABLX      DISCUSSION     ON      CIVIL     RIGHTS 

The    NAACP    held    national   conference    In 
Washington  this  week  so  that  their  members 
could  lobby  their  respective  Congressman  for 
civil  rights  legislation      Of  course,   they  are 
In   favor  of  the  Preeldenfs  civil  rights  pro- 
p(«als.   although   even   these   do  not   go    far 
enough  to  satisfy  the  Negro  leadership      Ed- 
win Washington  of  I>allas.  and  Reverend  Mc- 
Cardle   of   Houston   visited   me.     I    was  glad 
of    the    opportunity    to    discuss   civil    rights 
with  them      Some   Members  of  Congress  do 
not  take  time  to  discuss  problems  with  those 
who   do    not    support    them.      I    have    never 
iHken    that   poelUon.      I   have   always   felt  It 
my  duty  to  represent,  and  to  be  petitioned 
by,  all  the  people  of  the  5th  District  of  Texas 
and  to  do  my  best  to  understand  their  prob- 
lems   and    to    act    In    their    behalf    whether 
those    peUtlonlng    are    friendly    to    me    per- 
sonally  or    not.     In    this  connection.   I   was 
happy  to  make  my  position  clear.    I  emphat- 
ically am  agaliut  law  breaitlng  for  whatever 
gcKxl  goals  It  seeks  and  I  am  critical  of  the 
NAACP  for  Its  part  In  Inciting  disregard  for 
the    law    which    has   led    to   violence.      I   am 
against    people,    Including    Ministers   of    the 
Ooepel.   lying    In   the   road   to  prevent   law- 
abiding  citizens  from  performing  their  right 
to   work  and   I  oppose  using  children,  even 
2 -year-old  babies  by  placing  them  under  the 
wheels  of  trucks.     This  Ls  not  reasonable  dis- 
cussion— this    Is   anarchy    and   Its   perpetra- 
Uirs  will  not  succeed  In  winning  Justice,  but 
win  suffer,  with  all  of  us,  the  awful  conse- 
quences of   a  breakdown  of  law  and  order. 
Interestingly    and    colncldentally,    the    visit 
of  the  delegation  to  my  office  followed  by   1 
day    the   debate   In   the  House  on   Inclusion 
of  the  Powell  equal  rights  amendment  to  the 
vocational   education    bin.     Although    I   op- 
posed  the  bin  because  I  do  not  believe  this 
Is   a  constitutional   function  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  supp>orted  the  amendment  be- 
cause If  Federal  funds  are  used  the  facilities 
must  be   open  to  all  citizens.     Most  of  the 
liberal    Democrats  oppoeed   the   amendment 
Including  two  Negro  Members.     Two  Negro 
Members  voted  for  It  and  one  voted  "present" 
which  meant  he  took  no  position  either  way 
May  It  not  be  In  order  to  ask.  Just  who  is 
for  civil  rights,  who  Is  using  It  for  political 
purposes,   and   where  do   the   Negroes  stand 
on  their  own  amendment? 

Note  to  chaml>er  of  conunerce  members: 
The  president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Edwin  P.  Nellan,  came  under  bitter 
attack  In  the  House  this  week  because  of  his 
defense  of  good  government  and  the  private 
enterprise  system  I  was  glad  to  Join  with 
our  good  Texan.  Ed  Foseman.  In  coming  to 
Mr    Nellan '8  defense 


PUimiBf  for  Tomorrow:  AMoriaf  Em- 
ploymeat,  Retircmcat,  aad  Coatcat- 
meat  for  Ov  Older  CkiseBS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  12.  1963 

Mr   DULSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  wel- 
fare of  our  older  citizens  is  an  issue  with 
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which  all  Americans  must  deal.  When 
should  retirement  occur?  How  should  It 
be  financed?  How  can  older  people  be 
encouraged  to  live  out  rich,  full  lives? 
Twenty -five  million  Americana  over  60 
want  the  answer. 

One  central  problem  related  to  the 
welfare  of  our  older  citizens  is  that  of 
persistent  unemplojrment.  Naturally 
enough,  younger  workers  tend  to  be  hired 
first  when  Job  openings  occur.  Many 
people  60  and  over  are  faced  with  idle- 
ness, inadequate  Income,  and  unhappl- 
ness  just  at  the  time  when  they  could  be 
enjoying  their  most  pleasant  years.  The 
American  people  acting  through  their 
Government  can.  however,  take  action  to 
change  this  picture  within  this  Nation's 
existing  social  and  economic  framework. 

First.  Older  workers  should  be  given 
the  chance  to  retire  with  full  old-age 
survivors  and  disability  insurance — 
OASDI — at  age  60,  women  at  55.  Cur- 
rent ages  are  65  for  both  with  full  bene- 
fits. The  full  benefits  themselves  should 
be  Increased  in  accordance  wtlh  cur- 
rent living  costs.  Average  rates  allow 
$69  monthly  for  a  55 -year-old-male  re- 
tiree: $121  monthly  for  a  couple;  and 
only  $57  monthly  for  a  worker's  widow. 
These  should  be  increased  to  $100 
monthly  per  person,  regardless  of  status, 
still  not  a  living  wage  rate,  but  some- 
what more  reasonable. 

E:stlmated  cost  of  reduction  to  age  60 
at  current  pension  rates:  IV2  percent  of 
payroll. 

ElfTect:  Encourage  more  people  to  re- 
tire at  an  earlier  age  with  fewer  financial 
worries,  finances  being  clearly  the  cardi- 
nal f  sictor  in  the  employment-retirement 
choice  for  the  aging.  Of  course,  earlier 
voluntary  retirements  at  a  reasonable 
pension  rate  would  make  available  more 
jobs  for  younger  workers,  thus  allevi- 
ating unemployment. 

Second.  The  transition  from  full-time 
employment  to  cwnplete  retirement 
should  be  made  more  gradual  and  more 
attractive  in  and  of  Itself.  One  possible 
device:  a  3-day  workweek  for  workers 
during  their  last  3  years  on  the  job;  that 
is.  the  57  to  60  years,  so  that  potential 
retirees  begin  to  learn  how  to  make  good 
use  of  their  free  time.  A  full  work  force 
could  still  be  maintained,  of  course,  by 
having  the  other  half  report  Thurs- 
day through  Saturday.  Such  a  plan,  of 
course,  would  have  to  be  modified  to 
meet  special  circumstances.  Simply 
stated,  this  gradual  retirement  changes 
a  person's  view  on  later  life  to  one  of 
an  opening  rather  than  one  of  a  clos- 
ing door.  As  for  compensation,  the 
transitional  worker  would  receive  half  of 
his  salary  from  his  employer,  and  half 
of  his  full  retirement  benefits  from  the 
Government,  switching  to  full  Federal 
benefits  at  age  60. 

Third.  John  F.  Kennedy,  February  21, 
1963: 

It  Is  not  enough  for  a  great  nation  merely 
to  have  added  new  years  to  our  lives — our 
objective  must  also  be  to  add  new  life  to 
those  years. 

Retirement  can  and  should  be  a  re- 
warding    experience.    With     financial 


worries  reduced  and  other  interests 
awakened,  the  retirement  years  will  be 
looked  forward  to  rather  than  feared  by 
many  American  workers  nearing  retire- 
ment. 

By  reducing  financial  insecurity,  re- 
tirement can  be  made  more  attractive. 
The  Government  should  lead  in  this  ef- 
fort, not  by  appropriating  any  funds  di- 
rectly to  aid  the  60 -plus  age  group,  but 
rather,  by  allowing  certain  tax  relief  to 
our  older  citizens  somewhat  along  the 
lines  proposed  in  the  Kennedy  tax  pro- 
gram. The  major  important  variation 
therefrom  is  the  lowering  of  the  common 
retirement  age  fr^m  65  to  60.  This  re- 
lief, plus  other  incentives  available  to 
those  who  seek  them,  are  as  follows: 

First.  Removal  of  outside  income  limi- 
tations when  receiving  benefits  within 
the  OASDI  social  security  system; 

Second.  A  $300  fiat  tax  credit  for  all 
taxpayers  60  or  over,  and  no  tax  what- 
soever on  incomes  below  $4,800  annually ; 

Third.  Devices  designed  to  develop  new 
interests  (a)  eliminate  5-percent  air- 
line tax  to  encourage  travel,  and  8  cents 
a  gallon  gasoline  tax;  (b)  eliminate  ad- 
mission fees  to  national  parks,  shrines, 
et  cetera;  (c)  charge  no  fees  to  people 
over  60  taking  adult  education  courses 
at  schools  and  colleges  receiving  any 
form  of  Federal  aid — if  they  pass  en- 
trance examinations; 

Fourth.  Ehicourage  older  people  to  par- 
ticiapte  in  the  Kennedy  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram where  operative; 

Fifth.  Give  older  citizens  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  useful  community 
and  volunteer  programs,  where  their  ex- 
perience would  be  valuable.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Service  Corps 
modeled  after  the  Peace  Corps  would  be 
a  perfect  outlet  for  the  energies  and  en- 
thusiasm of  our  older  citizens. 

These  ideas  are  by  no  means  inclusive, 
but  only  suggestive  of  the  many  avenues 
open  to  our  Nation  in  dealing  with  the 
challenge  presented  by  an  ever-increas- 
ing older  population  in  a  climate  of  sus- 
tained unemployment.  We  can  only  cre- 
ate jobs  by  creating  a  rewarding  and 
happy  retirement  for  millions  of  our 
older  workers. 

True,  the  scope  and  cost  of  effective 
action  seems  great,  especially  in  its  in- 
itial stages,  but  the  cost  of  inaction  will 
become  a  national  burden  for  many  dec- 
ades. Helping  people  and  encouraging 
them  to  help  themselves  has  always  been 
a  part  of  our  American  tradition.  The 
call  has  come,  and  it  must  be  answered. 


Sbonld  the  Test  Baa  Treaty  Be  Approved? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  12,  1963 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Senate  should  ratify  the 
test  ban  treaty.    With  wise  administra- 


tion, it  would  be  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  protect  itself  from  any  faults  in 
the  treaty.  However,  it  will  now  be  nec- 
essary for  us  to  be  more  vigilant  than 
ever.  In  order  to  learn  the  reaction  to 
the  treaty  in  my  district,  I  sent  the  fol- 
lowing report  to  my  newspapers.  I  think 
it  would  be  of  Interest  to  our  colleagues 
to  read  five  editorials  which  have  ap- 
peared in  newspapers  in  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Minnesota.  Two  of  the  news- 
papers take  the  more  reserved  position 
on  the  treaty  which  I  take.  The  other 
two  are  more  outspoken  in  support. 

First,  I  would  like  to  insert  my  report 
to  the  newspapers  in  the  district — Wash- 
ington Report,  Thursday,  August  1. 

The  first  editorial  is  from  the  Roches- 
ter Post-Bulletin,  dated  Monday,  July  29. 
1963,  titled  "No  Quickie  Approval  of  Test 
Ban  Treaty."  The  second  editorijd  from 
the  Post-Bulletin  is  titled  "Ban  Treaty 
Danger:  False  Optimism,"  and  is  dated 
Tuesday,  August  6, 1963. 

The  Monday,  July  29, 1963,  issue  of  the 
Austin  Daily  Herald  carried  the  editorial, 
"Senate  Should  OK  Nuclear  Test  Ban." 
Other  editorials  were  "Treaty  Should  Be 
Accepted,"  of  the  Red  Wing  Republican 
Eagle.  August  1,  1963,  and  "Test  Ban 
Treaty  May  Be  Faulty,"  of  the  Albert  Lea 
Tribune,  Tuesday,  August  6,  1963. 

The  report  and  editorials  follow : 
Washington   Report 
(By  Congressman  Albert  H.  Quie) 

The  administration  has  now  announced  a 
new  test  ban  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  treaty  agrees  to  a  ban  on  nuclear  testing 
In  the  atmosphere.  In  outer  space,  and  under 
water.  The  agreeing  parties — the  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Unlon^ 
would  still  be  free  to  continue  nuclear  test- 
ing underground.  Article  IV  states  any 
party  may  withdraw  from  the  treaty  If  ex- 
traordinary events  Jeopardize  Its  supreme 
Interests. 

The  treaty  must  now  be  ratified  by  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Senate  reaction  will  depend 
largely  on  support  for  the  treaty  which  Is 
indicated  by  the  public.  There  are  two  ques- 
tions which  are  being  asked.  The  first,  of 
course.  Is  whether  the  treaty  Is  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States.  The  second  Is 
whether  our  Oovernment  made  an  unwritten 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  that  Is  connected 
with  the  test  ban  treaty  but  goes  beyond  it. 

The  best  way  for  anyone  to  answer  these 
questions  Is  to  study  all  the  arguments.  In 
Aplrl  1963.  Eugene  Rablnowltch,  editor  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientist  and  a 
blophyslclst  In  his  own  right,  stated: 

"I  must  now  explain  •  •  •  why  falling  to 
reach  It  [test  ban  agreement)  would  be  a 
grave  setback  to  mankind's  hopes  for  a  peace- 
ful future.  An  agreement  •  •  •  would  be  a 
significant  demonstration  of  the  community 
of  Interests  of  the  two  nuclear  superpowers. 
A  test  ban  agreement  would  be  a  first  step 
toward  the  recognition  of  common  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  Interests  and  stabilizing  the  world- 
wide political  and  strategic  situation  and 
helping  to  prevent  violent  changes  which 
would  threaten  to  Involve  them  In  a  mutually 
destructive  nuclear  war." 

Decisions  can't  be  made  on  hopes  alone. 
If  the  test  ban  treaty  endangers  the  future 
defenses  of  the  United  States,  It  certainly 
would  not  be  In  our  best  Interests.  In  this 
regard,  Edward  Teller,  the  noted  nuclear  sci- 
entist, wrote  to  me  and  other  Ck>ngreB8men. 
His  letter  stated  In  part: 

"Negotiations  In  Moscow  may  lead  to  a 
situation  which   would  exclude  future  U.S. 
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m  Um  ■liiiiiinn  At  tli*  «une  Om* 
«•  oouM  not  ooatrol  BuM>*n  atmoaplMrlo 
tMU  U  ttuM  tasta  stej  w«U  belov  1  kUotoa. 
Um  ot  clean  azploilvw  may  permit  eren  bl<- 
gOT  RtiMUn  atmoiplMrlo  MpertmenUtlon. 
Such  UDMil  tMto  ovoM  be  deelrtTe  In  «le- 
T«lopln<  mlMUe  aiNnei.  «  tMd  of  utmoct 
import&noe  In  whleb  tbe  BueaUne  m»y  al- 
ready have  a  oonaWafcie  lead. 

•Thefe  U  Uttl*  «afiibt  that  the  Rueeiane 
are  ahead  of  ua  In  Mc  nuclear  exptoalvea.  A 
ban  on  atmoepherlfl  teata  would  perpetuate 
thU  iltuatlon." 

No  doubt  thera  la  aoma  truth  in  Dr  Teller'e 
vamlnf .  The  quaatlon  la  doee  the  wamlnc 
Include  ao  muoh  tratb  that  the  Senate 
■herald  reject  tha  traatft  Ferhape.  wtadom 
Ilea  aonoevhera  bafaan  the  hopee  of  Dr. 
Rabtxkowltch  and  tba  wamlnca  of  Dr.  Teller. 

AU  of  ua  want  world  peace;  one  free  from 
both  the  effects  ot  nuclear  war  and  atomic 
fallout.  To  aehlara  that  peace  require*  that 
we  act  aa  weU  aa  hope.  In  our  deallnc*  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  wa  must  remember  the 
nature  ot  the  OoBmonlata.  It  u  difficult  to 
iMlleTe  that  ITTinwIwihrr  wanta  to  work  with 
ua  in  the  IntereaU  of  Uatinc  peace  and  good 
will.  In  the  paat.  tha  BorleU  have  broken 
50  out  of  53  treatlaa  and  their  goal  U  itlU  the 
locoeaiful  epraad  of  world  communlam. 
Their  quarrel  with  Bad  China  U  not  whether 
that  foal  ehoukl  ha  ^yn  up.  but  how  It 
■bould  be  brought  about.  Let's  remember 
this  aa  the  teat  ban  treaty  raleea  our  hopee 
for  world  peace. 

(From  the  Rocheatar  Poat-Bulletln,  July  M, 

IMS! 
No  QoicKix  Amovai.  or  Twt  Bak  Te«att 

In  hla  natlonvlda  addreae  Friday  evening 
urgUw  ratlAoatloa  of  the  partial  nuclear  teat 
ban  treaty.  Preatdant  Kennedy  wae  properly 
cautk>ua  In  eqilalnlas  that  the  ueaty  U  not 
the  mlllenlunx. 

We  were  gratUlad  that  he  pointed  out  the 
limitations  of  tha  Uaaty  baeauee  some  of  the 
fuaay-mlnded  nltmUbarala  and  crackpot  In- 
tellectuala  In  hla  own  party  are  already  trying 
to  ooaYlnoa  oaa  and  aU  that  the  leopard 
Khrushchev  haa  really  changed  hie  epou. 

Thla  la  noiManM.  of  eourae,  and  must  not 
be  eerlovaly  conaMarad.  We  think  the  lead- 
er* of  the  U.B.  Senate  are  entirely  correct  In 
tiMir  announced  totantlona  to  spend  several 
weeka  tn  atodylac  and  probing  the  teet  ban 
provlatons  and  Jaai  what  they  mean  and 
could  mean  to  tha  aacarlty  of  our  Nation. 

Plaas  for  a  qvlekla  approval  of  the  treaty 
muat  go  unheeded. 

In  the  end.  wa  auapaet  that  the  test  ban 
treaty  wlU  be,  and  abould  be  ratlAed;  but 
only  after  all  tha  details  have  been  fully 
aired  so  that  thara  ean  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing about  what  thay  mean. 

Even  then,  howavar.  past  history  indicates 
that  the  United  Stataa  muat  proceed  on  the 
theory  that  soma  ttma  In  the  future  the 
Soviet  Union  win  ranonnoe  the  treaty  when 
It  deems  snch  action  moat  beneficial  to  Itself. 
We  must  not  be  caught  napping. 

tProm  the  Rochaatar  Poet-BuUetln,  Aug.  6, 

IMS] 

Bam   Tskatt  TTerrfff    Parsz  Optimum 


The  greatest  danger  to  US.  security  tn  the 
partial  nuclear  teat  ban  treaty,  we  feel.  Is 
that  It  may,  by  ganeratlng  a  feeling  of  false 
optimism,  encom-aga  many  persons  end  gov- 
emmenta  In  tha  fraa  world  to  lower  their 
guard  against  cwsnmimlam. 

Although  wa  faai  tliat  ratification  of  the 
treaty  la  dealraMa,  aaatmilng  that  the  Senate's 
tnveatlgationa  lavaal  no  "strings"  attached, 
we  beUeve  there  la  little  reaaon  for  Interpret- 


ing tha  partial  teat  ban   as   meaning   very 
muon  In  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

AU  history  of  tha  past  four  decades  shows 
t>^»t  the  Soviet  Union  haa  made  many 
treaties  and  agreements  when  they  sxilted 
her  purpoeee.  and  later  renounced  or  broke 
them  any  time  she  thought  It  would  benefit 
her. 

To  beUeve  that  It  will  be  different  this 
time  would  be  pure  folly.  Nevertheless. 
throughout  the  free  world  there  will  be 
many  persons  In  high  and  low  places — 
members  of  the  left  crackpoterle.  the  fusry- 
wuzzy  ban -the- bombers  and  those  who  Just 
never  learn  anything  from  experience — who 
will  Indeed  see  the  treaty  through  roee  (or 
pink)  colored  glasses 

In  this  connection,  the  Vatican  radio  Is- 
sued an  unusual  warning  on  the  eve  of  the 
signing  of  the  test  ban  treaty. 

*To  promote  help  and  encourage  Initia- 
tives and  understandings  that  favor  peace  U 
a  duty."  Vatican  radio  said.  "But  equally 
indispensable  U  the  duty  of  vigilant,  con- 
stant, and  Indomitable  opposition  to  the 
Marxist  Ideology  and  the  duty  to  block  every 
line  of  Its  penetration.  There  is  no  Inter- 
national situation,  no  easing  of  tension,  no 
historical  pretext  that  can  JusUfy  any  In- 
dulgence or  a  conciliatory  attitude  toward 
ICarxlszn  and  communism." 

Amid  the  flood  of  optimism  over  the  treaty 
signing,  much  of  It  for  domesUc  political 
purposes.  It  will  not  be  easy  for  realists  to 
carry  the  day  in  pointing  out  how  very  little 
has  been  changed  by  the  treaty  But  they 
must  The  free  world  must  not  be  fooled 
again. 


[Prom    the    Austin    Dally    Herald,    July    2«, 
1963] 
Senate  Should   OK  Nccuui  Trsr   Ban 
Some    Senators    appear    to    be    reluctant 
about   ratification   of    the   nuclear    test    ban 
agreement    with    Russia,    because    they    are 
suspicious  of   the  sincerity  of  the  Commu- 
nists In  any  agreement. 

Obviously,  there  Is  a  calculated  hazard  In 
attempting  cooperative  effort  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  the  hazard  is  small  when  you 
consider  the  great  danger  which  will  con- 
front the  world  if  nuclear  tesU  continue  to 
poison  our  atmoaphere.  And  the  Sovleu 
may  very  well  be  sincere  about  this  agree- 
ment since  they  have  a  natural  desire,  too, 
to  preserve  the  world  from  destruction. 

All  authorltlee  agree  we  have  enough 
atomic  explosives  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union 
many,  many  times  so  that  there  Is  no  real 
reason  to  conduct  tests  to  further  perfect 
our  ability  to  destroy. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  by  a  few  Sena- 
tors that  we  may  have  made  other  conces- 
sions In  the  secret  agreements  reached  with 
Russia.  But  the  President  has  emphasized 
that  the  Moscow  talks  "reached  no  agree- 
ment on  any  other  subject,  nor  Is  this  treaty 
conditioned  on  any  other  matter"  than  to 
prohibit  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere, 
in  space,  and  underwater 

In  his  appeal  for  public  support  of  the 
agreement,  Kennedy  noted  that  "continued 
and  unrestricted  tesUng  by  the  nuclear  pow- 
ers. Joined  in  time  by  other  nations  which 
may  be  lees  adept  In  limiting  pollution,  will 
increasingly  contaminate  the  air  that  all  of 
us  must  breathe." 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  more  talks  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia  In  an 
attempt  to  work  toward  further  peaceful  ool- 
laboratlon.  While  we  should  always  be  wary 
of  any  agreements  with  the  Communists, 
^nA  should  examine  theoa  cloaely.  the  teet 
^f^n  seems  to  be  a  safe  start  and  ratification 


by  the  Senate  should  not  be  delayed.  It 
repreeents  a  real  hope  In  working  for  the 
survival  of  this  world  In  a  nuclear  age. 

I  From  the  Red  Wing  Dally  Republican  Kagle. 

Aug   1.  ld«S| 

TaxATT  SHOtnj)  Bz  Accamro 

Republicans    In    Washington    continue    to 

take  a  cool  and  standoffish  attitude  toward 

the  partial  nuclear  teet  ban  treaty  which  the 

Kennedy  administration  has  Just  negotiated 

In  Moscow.    As  an  example,  see  Congressman 

Ai  Quiz's  report  elsewhere  on  this  page. 

To  our  mind,  this  OOP  reluctance  Is  a 
serious  mistake     Let  us  explain  why : 

First.  If  partisanship  Is  involved,  that  Is 
Inexcusable.  World  peace  and  the  poeslble 
contamination  of  the  atmosphere  are  Issues 
loo  grave  for  any  man  to  consider  the  ImpU- 
caUons  for  hU  own  or  his  party's  political 
fortunes. 

Second,  the  treaty  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
endanger  US  security.  There  are  scientists 
like  Dr  Teller  who  disagree,  we  know,  and 
apparently  the  military  would  like  to  keep 
right  on  testing.  But  the  military  is  vmder 
clvUUn  control  In  the  U.S.  system,  and  the 
test  ban  issue  indicates  Just  how  desirable 
this  U. 

According  to  the  beet  scientific  informa- 
tion we  get,  the  United  States  will  know  at 
once  if  the  Russians  violate  this  treaty.  Our 
Instruments  would  detect  their  nuclear  ex- 
plosions anywhere  except  underground. 
Also,  the  treaty  Is  cancellable  within  90  days. 
Our  laboratories  can  keep  right  on  research- 
ing, and  we  can  maintain  our  readiness  to 
test  should  the  Russians  violate. 

It's  important  to  remember  at  this  point 
that  President  Elsenhower  proposed  a  ban 
on  nuclear  tests  In  the  air,  water,  and  space, 
and  that  Moscow  U  only  now  accepting.  Its 
also  worth  remembering  that  the  United 
States  runs  some  risks  In  whatever  we  decide 
to  do — accept  the  test  ban  or  let  the  nuclear 
arms  race  continue  unabated. 

Third.  PrMldent  Kennedy  flatly  declared 
on  television  last  Friday  that  the  test  l>an 
treaty  U  accompimled  by  nothing  whatever 
like  the  unwritten  agreement  with  the  So- 
viets to  which  Quix  refers.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive of  John  P.  Kennedy  misleading  the 
country  on  an  issue  so  grave. 

The  Joint  cccnmunlque  from  Moscow  ac- 
companying the  treaty  does  say — in  writing — 
that  both  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  con- 
sult with  our  allies  on  a  Buropean  non- 
aggression  pact  "with  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing agreement  satisfactory  to  all  partici- 
pants." And  the  treaty  Itself  pledges  both 
sides  to  seek  "agreement  on  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  under  strict  International 
control  In  accordance  with  the  objective  of 
the  United  Nations  " 

These  statements  are  right  out  In  the  open, 
and  what  can  be  wrong  with  them?  Indeed, 
they  represent  the  hope  of  all  mankind.  If 
both  we  and  the  Soviets  truly  honor  their 
spirit,  we  can  eventually  lift  the  threat  of 
nuclear  horror  that  hangs  over  every  man's 
head. 

Fourth,  accepting  this  treaty  with  the  So- 
viet Union  does  not  imply  a  U-S.  belief  that 
the  Soviets  have  suddenly  become  trust- 
worthy or  have  abandoned  their  long-term 
objective  of  world  domination  for  commu- 
nism. 

Rather,  It  suggests  that  the  SovleU  have 
decided  that  their  interests  run  parallel  with 
ours  In  regard  to  limiting  nuclear  weapons. 
They  don't  want  to  be  blown  to  Kingdom 
conie  any  mcM-e  than  we  do,  so  they  have  de- 
cided that  they  must  coexist  with  us  for  a 
while  Just  as  we  believe  we  must  coexist  with 
them.    If  both  eldea  oan  agraa  to  conduct 
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the  long-term  contest  of  freadooi  veraua  oom- 
munlam  without  letting  noclaar  ■aapona 
spread  further,  that  U  a  algnlfloant  atap  for- 
ward. 

Fifth,  and  most  Importantly,  thla  traaty 
could  be  the  turning  point  In  hlstcny  at  which 
civilized  man  leaves  the  road  toward  nuclear 
ctitAstrophe  and  starta  on  a  new  road  toward 
nuclear  control. 

Perhaps  these  hopea  will  be  dlaappolntad. 
Perhaps  the  Soviets  will  dash  them  before  the 
year  Is  out.  But  now  that  they  have  ac- 
cepted this  very  limited  treaty — now  that 
they  have  extended  their  hand  this  little 
distance — dare  we  spurn  them?  Dare  we 
slam  the  door  that  has  been  opened  ever  ao 
slightly?  Dare  we  reject  this  opportunity  to 
see  whether  further  steps  toward  arms  con- 
trol may  now  be  taken  and  whether  tha  world 
may  not  someday  be  made  a  safe  place  for 
little  children  to  grow  up  without  tha  threat 
of  another  Nagasaki,  another  Hlroahlma,  or 
far,  far  worse? 


(From  the  Albert  Lea  Trlbime.  Aug.  6,  liMB] 
TxsT   Ban    Tkxatt   Mat   Bb  Faultt 

The  signing  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
Is  making  news  headlines.  This  diplomatic 
ploy  has  a  certain  popular  support  alnoe  it 
was  first  announced.  In  fact  a  great  many 
people  were  hailing  it  before  even  the  sklmp- 


laat  details  were  available.  We  think  this  is 
a  function  of  tha  longing  for  peace  rather 
than  an  intelligent  appraisal  of  tha  treaty 
and  Ita  contents. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  full  text  of  the  treaty 
hasnt  been  generally  circulated.  Which  fact 
haa  kept  this  newspaper  from  voicing  a  firm 
opinion  on  what  we  think  the  value  of  the 
traaty  la.  Baaidee,  we  think  the  slcentists 
and  military  experts  ought  to  be  heard  before 
this  Nation  commits  itself  to  what  appears  to 
be  only  a  partial  ban  which  operates  some  of 
the  time  among  some  nations. 

At  the  time  of  the  signing,  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  observed  "Our  three  gov- 
ernments— ^United  States,  U.S.S  11.,  and  Oreat 
Britain — have  today  taken  what  all  mankind 
muat  hope  will  be  a  first  step  on  the  road  to 
a  secure  and  peaceful  world."  He  then  di- 
lutee his  hope  for  ail  mankind  by  saying 
"But  it  is  only  a  first  step.  It  does  not  end 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war." 

We  think,  too,  that  Secretary  Rusk  Lb  un- 
duly optimistic  about  even  his  first  step. 
There  is  no  showing  in  history  that  Russia 
abldaa  by  treaties  when  it  U  in  her  Interest 
to  break  them.  As  late  as  the  Cuban  fiasco, 
we  were  uneasy  about  Russian  Integrity. 
Nlklta  Khrushchev  indicated  to  President 
Kennedy  that  Russia  would  recall  its  missiles 
fnan  Cuba.  There  was  a  great  rejoicing  in 
the  land.     But  lately  there  are  disquieting 


rumors  that  Nlkita  didn't  keep  his  promise 
completely  and  that  scone  missiles  still  re- 
main in  captive  Cuba. 

We  think  it  entirely  likely  that  Russia  will 
keep  this  treaty — which  calls  for  cessation  of 
nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere — ^for  a  few 
months  or  even  a  few  years.  We  think  this 
because  Red  China  and  Russia  are  at  odds 
with  leadership  of  the  considerable  Com- 
munist world  at  stake.  By  being  able  to  sign 
with  major  parties,  Russia  takes  the  Initia- 
tive for  the  moment. 

We  think  too,  that  Russia  completed 
enough  tests  in  Its  last  series  to  make  its 
scientists  current  with  their  theoretical  ef- 
forts. They  have  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  produce  a  gigantic  bomb,  but  learned — as 
we  have — that  the  big  bombs  cost  too  much, 
lack  the  strategic  value  of  smaller  bombs  and 
would  destroy  too  much  real  estate  to  make 
their  use  likely.  The  Muscovites  are  turning 
to  smaller  yield  bombs,  Just  as  we  have, 
which  can  be  tested  undergroiud. 

Much  as  we  would  like  to  Join  the  chorus 
of  hosannahs.  we  prefer  to  wait  until  the 
Senate  begins  its  hearings  and  our  intelli- 
gence, military  and  scientific  people  can 
bring  the  weight  of  their  testimony  to  bear. 

We'd  like  to  believe  this  treaty  Is  an  easy 
credit  path  to  world  peace,  but  having  found 
the  convenient  terms  costly  in  other  diplo- 
matic Installment  buying,  we  are  wary  of  it. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tl  ESHAY,  AUGIST  13,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Romans  14:  19:  Let  ru  therefore  fol- 
low after  the  things  which  make  for 
peace. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  inspiration  of  all 
that  makes  life  noble  and  worthwhile, 
we  beseech  Thee  now  to  kindle  within  our 
minds  a  clear  vision  of  Thy  divine  will, 
for  in  the  doing  of  Thy  will  is  our  peace. 

We  rejoice  that  our  belored  country 
has  wise  and  courageous  men  and 
w(xnen,  at  the  helm  of  the  Ship  of  State, 
who  are  not  steering  her  by  the  rush 
candles  of  self-interest  and  expediency, 
but  by  the  eternal  stars  of  lofty  idealism. 

Orant  that  the  Impression  and  Im- 
Piu:t  which  they  are  consciously  or  un- 
consciously making  upon  the  life  of  man- 
kind may  always  be  for  good,  enaU^ng 
the  members  of  the  human  family  to 
find  new  springs  of  Joy  and  new  horisons 
of  hope. 

Hear  us  for  the  sake  of  our  blessed 
Lord.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The    Journal   of   the    proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


RESPONSIBLE  COVERAGE  AND  RE- 
PORTING BY  NEWS  MKDIA  IM- 
PORTANT 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revlie 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  basic  communications  out- 
lets in  the  United  States — magazines, 
newspapers,  radio,  and  television — have 
long  been  bulwarks  of  our  freedoms.  Be- 
cause these  great  news  gathering  or- 
ganizations publish  the  facts  about 
people,  places,  and  events,  they  have 
earned  respect.  They  have  a  perfect 
right  to  publish  or  report  anything  they 
like — as  long  as  it  is  truthful. 

In  this  week's  issue  of  Life  magazine, 
there  is  an  article  which  is,  at  the  very 
least,  misleading.  It  is  not  in  the  best 
tradition  of  objective  and  interpretive 
reporting.  The  article,  titled  "Now,  See 
the  Innards  of  a  Fat  Pig,"  gives  the  im- 
pression that  there  is  something  evil 
about  the  United  States  supporting  a 
national  defense  effort,  operating  the 
Poet  Office  Department,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Life's  headline  writers 
fimd  reporters  use  the  phrase  "pork  bar- 
rel" as  a  smear  term  to  describe  certain 
constitutional  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Defense,  NASA,  water- 
ways, the  U.S.  Employment  Service,  and 
other  responsibilities  of  Government  are 
all  lumped  together  and  fall  under  the 
scathing,  vituperative,  and  vitriolic  pens 
of  the  Life  writers  and  editors.  They  are 
closeted  together  as  if  they  were  all  im- 
moral items.  Most  of  the  items  criticized 
are  clearly  set  up  in  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion as  responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
Government.  They  are  purposes  for 
which  the  Federal  Government  was 
originally  established. 

There  are  questionable  areas  of  Gov- 
ernment reqwnsibilitjr  that  the  article 
did  not  touch  on.  such  as  public  hous- 


ing, highway  construction,  foreign  aid, 
and  postal  subsidies  to  publications  such 
as  Life.  Editors  of  the  magazines  may 
have  thought  these  functions,  costing 
billions  of  dollars,  were  sacred. 

What  has  been  suggested  as  "pork"  in 
1963  includes  areas  where  there  is  a  need 
for  Government  action,  Just  as  the  Gov- 
ernment helped  in  the  past  with  railroad 
subsidies,  a  free  hand  for  venture  capital, 
and  lately,  organized  labor,  lliese  as- 
sists are  all  functions  of  Government, 
and  the  effort  to  smear  these  responsi- 
bilities and  to  attach  evil  to  the  motives 
of  the  men  who  guide  their  progress  is 
misrepresentation. 

In  our  form  of  government,  men  and 
women  are  elected  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  the  people  every  2  years. 
The  title  of  our  position  is  "Representa- 
tive." Taxpayers  have  the  right  to 
choose  the  projects  that  they  want  to 
have  established  or  rejected.  It  is  their 
Government.  And  they  have  the  right 
to  choose  the  person  they  want  to  pro- 
mote and  push  the  projects  they  want, 
and  need.  The  Congressman  is,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  wider  type  legislative  func- 
tions, a  special  pleader  for  his  constitu- 
ents, he  is  the  attorney  for  the  people 
he  represents  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  is  constantly  being 
checked  by  other  Congressmen  from 
other  areas  of  the  country  who  may  have 
different  views.  And  this  is  the  way  a 
democratic  government  operates  and 
should  operate. 

My  sensitivity  to  the  article  does  not 
rest  on  the  fact  that  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal  was  mentioned.  The  only 
thing  the  article  suggested  about  the 
canal  was  that  it  had  been  persistently 
desired  for  over  100  years.  The  basic 
reason  and  priority  for  the  Cross-Rorida 
Barge  Canal  is  its  national  defense  value. 
There  are  three  ways  to  move  oil  from 
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the   weatem  pit>d«eiiif  8Ut«  to  tlie 
ewtem  mMiulaetarliif  8t*t»-5  v^ 
line,  hy  Unken.  voA  \a  protected  bMt« 
^S^  The  flirt  Uro  trwMPorUflon  f  »- 
cSmi  are  inflailrty  more  expenalve  than 
the    canal.    DmIb*    Ume    of    naUonal 
emergency.  Hk.  Ite  C«»»f.«^^,  'jJL 
the  canal  would  lerTe  tbe  needs  of  the 
NaUon  better  thM»  the  pipeline  or  tank- 
ers moving  with  a  convoy  through  the 
Gull   of    Mexico   and   on   the   Atlantic 
Ocean.    The  Cro«-Florlda  Barge  Canal 
would  provide  the  mi»slng  link  of  pro- 
tected    toteaooMtol    waterways     from 
Texas  to  New  J««ey. 

The  demiodt  and  wishes  of  the  people 
are   not  evil.  M   this   article  suggests 
They  represent  vaUd  needs  for  a  great 
nation. 


NUCLXAR  TEST  BAN 

Mr.  DEVINK  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarics. 

The  SPEAKER.  I«  there  objection 
to  the  requert  of  the  genUeman  from 

Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
we  heard  about  the  Infamous  OeseU  re- 
port. About  a  year  or  so  ago  we  hewd 
Vtot  about  muallng  the  miliUry.  This 
morning  I  received  In  the  mail,  from  a 
xjoncommlsaloned  officer  sUUoned  at  the 
Lockboume  Air  Force  Base  located  In  my 
district,  the  following  letter : 

•cm    aam.^     S«tJAJ»ON,     801st 

COICBAT  8U»»0«I  0%OVT,  VS.  AlB 

Foscc, 
Locklxmrme  Air  Force  Bate.  Ohio 

Xu^st  S.  19*3. 

AttentUn  oC:  flBC 

To-  j^  ptnamm^.  •«•«  Supply  Squadron. 

1  We  hava  !>•«»  dlrectad  by  higher  head- 
auarUra  not  to  dl^nua.  comment  on.  or 
otberwlie  expw-  our  opinion,  officially  or 
nnoffldally,  on  the  current  lubject  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban. 

9  T  request  tl>»t  you  promulRate  this  in- 
lormatlon  to  sU  penoimel  wltliout  delay. 

Cmptmtm.  USAT.  Commmnder. 

As  a  result  of  this  particular  order.  I 
have  dhrected  a  letter  this  morning  de- 
livered to  Oeneral  LeMay  asking  about 
this  most  shocking  revelation,  particu- 
larly m  view  of  the  President's  sugges- 
tion that  this  matter  be  openly  and  freely 
discussed. 

Our  military  personnel  are  now  being 
told  what  to  say  and  what  not  to  say. 


freadom  and  slavery,  a  barrier  that  walls 
eat  llbertjr  and  sdf-determlnation  from 
mUlioBs  of  people. 

Just  a  years  ago  today,  the  13th  day  of 
Aug\ut  1961.  the  Communists  violated 
the  Ptour-Power  agreement  In  Qermany 
when   they   began   building   the   Berlin 
walL    I  speak  on  this  subject  today  not 
only  so  that  we  may  be  reminded  of 
what  happened  2  years  ago  and  what  the 
results  of  that  action  have  been,  but  also 
to  express  my  fervent  hope  that  the  free 
world  not  lose  sight  of  the  goal  which  It 
must  pursue:   the  ultimate  destruction 
of  this  brick  and  barbed  wire  division 
that  enslaves  millions  and  denies  them 
the  free  movement  for  which  they  long. 
On  this  occasion,  tt  is  well  to  reempha- 
size  the  U.S.  position  with  regard  to  East 
Germanys  signing   the   partial  nuclear 
test-ban  treaty.     Because  our  country  Is 
also  a  signatory  to  this  agreement,  there 
Is  not  nor  is  there  to  be  any  impUcaUon 
of  our  recognizing  the  Communist  pup- 
pet government  In  East  Germany. 

This  past  Sunday  at  a  German  Day 
festival  held  in  my  home  community  of 
Rochester.  N.Y..  I  pledged  my  constant 
support  for  an  American  effort  that  will 
see  the  Berlin  wall  turned  to  dust.  We 
In  Congress,  as  public  officials  of  the  Na- 
tion which  acts  as  the  defender  of  free- 
dom, must  remain  firm  In  this  position. 
The  construction  of  the  Berlin  wall  has 
not  been  a  profitable  piece  of  propa- 
ganda for  the  Communists.  The  Impris- 
orunent  of  the  Bast  German  people  and 
the  stifling  of  their  heroic  attempts  to 
escape  are  on  the  liability  side  of  the 
Communist  ledger. 

The  unification  of  Germany,  and  with 
it  the  return  of  choice  to  those  who  now 
are  not  allowed  to  choose,  will  be  a 
mighty  asset  for  the  free  world. 


THE  WALL  OF  SHAME 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  lequeal  <rf  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  wag  ao  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  noond  anniversary  of  the 
most  ignoble  construction  project  the 
world  has  ever  known,  the  Berlin  wall. 
It  is  a  wall  of  shame,  a  barrier  between 


IN  DEIFENSE  OP  THE  ARKANSAS 

RIVER 
Mr.    BDMONDSON.     Mr.    Speaker.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  addrees  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  taken  this  time  to  reply  at  some 
length  to  an  attack  upon  a  great  river 
project,  upon  a  highly  respected  and  re- 
cently deceased  U5.  Senator  and  many 
of  his  colleagues  In  the  Congressman 
attack,  in  fact,  upon  the  Congress  of  Uie 
United  States — which  appears  in  tlie  Au- 
gust 16  Isfiiie  of  Life  magazine. 

Beginning  at  page  21  and  continuing 
through  12  additional  pages  of  text  and 
pictures,  the  Ufe  article  in  question  sets 
a  new  low  standard  in  Journalistic  re- 
gponsiblhty. 

Prom  Its  cover  title  of  -Billions 
Thrown  Away"  to  its  closing  paragraphs 
insinuation  a»X)ut  "another  costly  raid 
on  the  Treasury."  the  Life  attack  Is  cal- 
culated to  create  public  distrust  and  sus- 
picion of  governmental  programs  rang- 
ing from  the  U  S.  Employment  Service  to 
flood  control  and  navigation. 


When  I  flrst  examined  the  article,  I 
was  Ti— "— '  to  discover  that  the  names  of 
Ave  men  are  listed  as  authors  of  the  en- 
tire piece. 

When  I  finished  reading  it,  and  com- 
plllijg  a  page-long  Ust  of  Its  distortions, 
slanders  and  misstatements  of  fact,  it 
was  apparent  why  five  authors  were 
listed.  That  way,  no  single  Individual 
has  to  bear  the  responsibility  for  the 
product. 

The  article  Is  manifestly  unfair  in  Its 
presentation  of  so-called  facts  concern- 
ing virtually  every  subject  which  It 
treats. 

It  is  unfair  in  its  treatment  of  Minor- 
ity Leader  Chaslss  Halxxck.  of  Indiana, 
and  of  Rules  Committee  Chairman  How- 
ASD  Smith,  of  Virginia.  It  Lb  unfair  in 
Its  characterization  of  a  distinguished 
former  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Hon- 
orable John  Nance  Garner,  of  Texas,  and 
equally  so  in  its  description  of  a  project 
supported  by  a  former  keynoter  at  the 
Republican  National  Convention,  the 
Honorable  Walter  Judd.  of  Minnesota. 

If  the  Inference  of  the  Life  article  is 
supportable,  each  of  these  distinguished 
Americans  is  or  has  been  a  shsmieless 
"money  waster"  and  "raider  of  the 
Treasury."  engaged  in  "pork  barrel  out- 
rage" against  the  people  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  reject  this  slanderous 
Insinuation  as  unworthy  of  any  maga- 
zine of  national  circulation  and  reputa- 
tion. _,  ^ 
The  writers  of  the  Life  article  stand  at 
the  borderline  of  Ubel  in  what  they  have 
said  about  a  great  U.S.  Senator  who  held 
a  post  of  great  responsibility  and  leader- 
ship In  the  Congress,  prior  to  his  un- 
timely death  on  January  1  of  this  year. 
The  late  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr  con- 
tributed more  to  national  understanding 
of  this  country's  water  supply  and  pollu- 
tion problem,  in  his  lifetime,  than  any 
American  has  in  this  century. 

His  leadership  in  the  field  of  river 
basin  planning  and  development  won  the 
unsUnted  praise  of  Americans  in  the 
fields  of  education,  engineering,  sanita- 
tion. pubUc  health,  mimidpal  and  SUte 
government,  and  electric  power. 

The  attempt  by  Life  magazine  to  sully 
the  memory  of  this  great  Oklahoman  by 
Its  vicious  and  misleading  description  of 
his  lifework  and  of  the  river  project 
closest  to  his  heart  is  a  cowardly,  bclow- 
the-belt  attack  upon  a  man  whose  elo- 
quence and  logic  could  pulverize  every 
twisted  and  misleading  paragraph  In  the 
article.  If  he  were  living  today. 

Since  he  is  not  here  to  defend  either 
his  name  or  the  Arkansas  River  project, 
Mr.  Speaker,  other  Members  of  the 
Oklahoma  delegation  In  Congress  will 
not  hesitate  to  lift  the  proud  banners  of 
both  the  Senator  and  the  Arkansas 
River. 

Life  magazine  has  distorted  and  mis- 
represented the  facts  concerning  the  his- 
tory of  the  Arkansas  River  navigation 
project. 

Life  magazine  has  painted  a  false  pic- 
ture of  the  engineering  benefits  and  mul- 
tipurpose features  of  the  project. 

Life  magazine  has  completely  con- 
cealed the  basic  economic  record  and 
natural  resource  statistics  which  provide 
the  solid  foundation  for  the  project 
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The  magazine's  brazen  distortion  Ot 
history  begins  with  this  almost  ineredible 
paragraph : 

Kerr  himself  did  not  Invent  Axti-Nav.  Itkt 
plan  had  been  kleklzq;  around  Oklahoma  in 
a  kind  of  wlsh-dre«m  status  ever  sine*  lt07. 
By  legend  tbe  Idea  was  Inspired  by  a  report 
that  somebody  once  saw  a  barge  on  tbe  river 
In  Arkansas,  downstream  from  Oklalioma. 

The  inference  Is  clear  that  barges  and 
freight  have  never  moved  along  the  Ar- 
kansas River,  except  in  Arkansas. 

The  falsehood  then  follows  that  Sena- 
tor Kerr,  when  Governor  of  Oklahoma 
in  1943,  seized  upon  the  plan  for  navi- 
gation— kicking  around  in  Oklahoma 
since  1907 — and  became  the  first  out- 
spoken national  champion  for  it. 

What  are  the  facts? 

The  facts  are  that  navigation  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  well  into  Oklahoma,  was 
a  common  occurrence  for  more  than  75 
years  that  our  State  was  known  as  Indian 
Territory. 

The  facts  are  that  official  Oovemment 
reports  In  1870  show  the  regular  move- 
ment of  20  vessels  along  the  Arkansas 
River  to  Little  Rock,  Fort  Smith,  and  to 
Fort  Qlbson,  In  Oklahmna,  with  annual 
freight  unloadings  at  Fort  Qlbson  alone 
valued  at  more  than  $5  million. 

The  facts  are  that  freight  movement 
along  the  river  continued  for  more  than 
30  years  after  construction  of  the  Mis- 
souri-E^ansas-Texas  Railroad,  in  1873, 
although  rail  competition  led  to  a  steady 
reduction  in  river  freight  volimie. 

The  fact  is  also  indisputable  that  the 
most  substantial  and  consistent  popula- 
tion growth  in  our  State's  history  came 
during  the  period  when  water  as  well  as 
rail  transportation  was  available,  and  the 
importance  of  water  freight  was  recog- 
nized In  Oklahoma  long  before  1907. 

The  Importance  of  Arkansas  River  de- 
velopment and  Improvement  was  also 
recognized  by  a  leader  of  national  im- 
portance, long  befcn:^  the  rise  of  Okla- 
homa's Bob  Kerr. 

In  1925,  an  American  Secretary  of 
Commerce  with  an  international  reputa- 
tion as  an  engineer  spoke  out  forcefully 
at  Kansas  City  for  improvement  of  two 
great  Inland  waterway  systems — the 
Mississippi  and  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

His  words,  addressed  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Association,  were  both  proidietic 
and  statesmanlike : 


I  visualize  tbe  Utsstsslppl  system  as  9.000 
miles  of  connected  waterways — a  transporta- 
tion system  of  which  some  3,100  miles  are 
trunk  lines  and  6,000  miles  are  laterals. 
Tliat  is,  a  main  north-south  trunk  line  1,500 
miles  in  length,  reaching  from  Mew  Orleans 
to  Chicago  and  there  connecting  with  tbe 
Great  Lakes  Bjrstem,  and  crossing  this,  a 
great  east-west  trunk  line  1,800  miles  in 
length,  from  above  Pittsburgh  through  Cairo 
to  Kansas  City.  Over  a  large  part  of  theae 
main  stems  we  can  maintain  9  feet  of  depth. 

In  addition  to  these  main  trunks  we  must 
diligently  Improve  feeders  througb  the  Ten- 
nessee, the  Cumberland,  the  Arkansas,  the 
upper  Mississippi,  the  upper  Missouri,  the 
Monongahela,  the  Allegheny,  and  other 
streams  to  workable  depth  for  modem  craft. 

These  were  the  words  of  endorsement 
by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert 
Hoover,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  which  be  called 
for  development  of  the  Arkansas  River 
as  part  of  the  Mississippi  system.    A  few 
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years  later,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  repeated  his  endorsement  of 
navigation  development  along  the  Ar- 
kansas on  the  occasion  of  a  ceremony  on 
the  Ohio  River. 

Were  Senator  Kerr,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas 
delegations  who  later  became  champions 
of  President  Hoover's  proposal,  adopting 
the  reasoning  of  a  "pork  barrel  pirate" 
or  a  "treasury  raider"  ? 

Is  Herbert  Hoover  an  engineer  with  a 
reputation  for  sponsoring  "unsound  con- 
cepts" of  engineering? 

Is  Herbert  Hoover  a  Oovemment  lead- 
er with  a  reputation  for  careless  expend- 
iture or  extravagance? 

We  did  not  think  so,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  fight  to  secure  the  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Arkansas  River  began  in  the 
1930's. 

We  did  not  think  so,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  first  construction  money  was 
obtained  in  the  late  1930's  and  the  1940's. 

During  the  1950's,  and  in  the  decade 
of  the  1960*s,  both  the  Congress  and  the 
PresidMit  have  become  firm  and  strong 
in  th^r  support  of  the  Arkansas  River 
navigation  project. 

The  program  was  consistently  sup- 
ported in  the  budgets  of  President  Eisen- 
hower from  1957  through  1960. 

It  has  been  supported  Just  as  consist- 
ently by  President  Kennedy  from  the 
first  of  his  administration. 

The  vision  of  Herbert  Hoover  has  be- 
come the  vision  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  men  and  women  who  serve 
in  this  great  body,  and  that  vision  has 
been  built  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  en- 
gineering study  and  economic  Justifica- 
tion. 

BKNXFtTB    AND   COSTS 

The  Life  magazine  article  falsely  In- 
fera  that  Uie  Arkansas  River  navigation 
project  could  not  be  Justified  on  the  basis 
of  a  50-year  pasrout,  and  "a  radical 
change  In  the  basic  ground  rules"  was 
necessary  for  "such  dubious  projects  as 
this." 

To  improve  its  Image — 

According  to  Life — 

Ark-Nav's  supposed  useful  lifespan  was 
doubled  to  100  years. 

The  suggestion  Is  strong  In  these  fuzzy 
paragraphs  that  a  provision  authorizing 
100-year  payout  on  navigation  projects 
was  utilized  to  justify  the  Arkansas  River 
program. 

What  are  the  facts? 

llie  record  will  show  that  basic  au- 
thorization of  navigation  "to  the  vicinity 
of  Tulsa,  Okla.,"  was  provided  in  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1946. 

The  record  will  show  that  the  Arkansas 
River  program  has  consistently  shown  a 
favorable  benefit-cost  ratio,  on  the  basis 
of  a  50-year  payout. 

The  record  will  further  show  that  the 
100-year  payout  provision  was  not  en- 
acted until  1962 — a  full  16  years  after 
the  Arkansas  authorization. 

At  the  present  time,  estimates  of  the 
Aimy  Engineers  indicate  annual  bene- 
fits of  the  Arlumsas  River  project  will 
amount  to  more  than  $64,500,000 — or  $6 
million  more  in  annual  benefits  than  is 
required  to  amortize  the  project  in  50 
years. 


In  addition  to  the  annual  direct  benefit 
flgtire  of  $64,500,000,  the  eagineen  esti- 
mate that  operation  of  the  i»oJeet  will 
lead  to  creation  of  more  than  $1  billion 
in  new  business  each  year  fbr  Arkansas 
and  Oklahoma. 

Gen.  Emerson  Itschner,  the  former 
Chief  of  Army  Engineers,  declared  in 
Tulsa  several  years  ago  that  the  raw 
materials  and  resources  of  the  Arkansas 
Valley  should  make  it  possible  to  create 
a  rate  of  growth  that  compares  favor- 
ably with  that  enjoyed  by  the  great  in- 
dustrial complex  along  the  Ohio  River. 

The  rate  of  industrial  growth  along 
the  Ohio  has  been  recorded  at  more  than 
$1  billion  a  year — with  the  current  re- 
sult of  $11  return  upon  each  $1  of  Fed- 
eral investment  in  river  develoixnent. 

Along  the  Columbia  River,  the  rate  of 
return  is  $5  to  $1  on  the  Federal  invest- 
ment. Along  the  lower  Mississippi,  the 
rate  is  $6  to$l. 

We  believe  firmly  that  the  decision  of 
Congress  to  make  a  similar  investment 
of  a  smaller  sum  of  money  to  promx>te 
the  development  of  navigation  aiane  the 
Arkansas  River,  is  a  soimd  and  wise 
decision. 

We  believe  it  is  fully  justified  by  the 
facts,  by  engineering  study,  and  by  sound 
economics. 

The  Arkansas  River  is  the  third  long- 
est river  in  the  United  States. 

It  stands  today  as  the  only  major  un- 
developed river  in  the  Nation. 

In  more  than  half  of  the  last  30  years, 
it  has  inflicted  flood  damiage  measured 
in  the  millions  of  dollars,  with  floods  rec- 
ognized as  major  national  disasters  on 
two  occasions  since  1940. 

The  time  has  come  to  tame  this  mighty 
river,  and  to  put  It  to  work  for  the  peo- 
ple. 

"To  put  it  to  work  for  the  people." 
That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  major  purpose 
of  the  Arkansas  River  multipurpose  pro- 
gram, as  authorized  in  1946  by  this  great 
legislative  body. 

Flood  control,  hydroelectric  power, 
water  supply,  recreation,  irrigation,  pol- 
lution abatement — and  navigation  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tulsa — all  of  these  are  Includ- 
ed in  the  multiple-purpose  plan  for  the 
water  resources  of  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin. 

In  the  advancnnent  of  that  plan,  pri- 
vate citizens  and  small  communities  have 
enlisted  in  support  of  State  government 
ag^ides  and  Federal  departments  to 
bring  to  an  early  end  the  tragic  waste 
of  water  resources  in  two  great  States. 

In  1956,  testifying  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  C(»nmittee  on  Appro- 
priations, I  reported  that  more  than  37  ^ 
million  acre-feet  of  water  was  flowing 
imused  out  of  Oklahoma  each  year — most 
of  it  in  the  Arkansas  River. 

The  figure  for  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
estimated  by  engineers  in  that  same  year, 
was  the  staggering  total  of  80  million 
acre-feet. 

If  the  value  of  that  water's  use  is 
figured  at  only  $1  an  acre-foot — far  be- 
low its  value  in  most  States,  I  testified — 
the  States  of  Arltansas  and  Oklahoma 
are  losing  nearly  $120  million  annually, 
through  failure  to  control  and  use  their 
rivers. 

While  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  direction  since  1956  as  a  result  of 
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the  procna  approred  by  this  Oonffrees 
for  the  Arkaniai  ha»  only  IniixMr  flood 
control  and  powar  features."  On  thia 
count  aleoi.  tlM  raeord  and  the  facte  do 
not  support  the  aDecatkxi. 

FUM*  vumtmOL  kwa  pown 
What  are  the  facte  about  the  flood 
control  pioflalcpa  of  the  structures  in 
the  Arkansas  Rtrer  Basin? 

Fort  Olbsan  Dam  and  Reservoir  is  one 
of  three  structures  planned  on  the 
Grand  Rlrer^-two  of  which  are  reaponsi- 
bilities  of  the  Orand  Hirer  Dam  Author- 
ity, a  State  a««ney.  Operated  for  flood 
control  15  times  stnee  it  went  into  partial 
operation  for  that  purpose  in  1950,  Fort 
Oibson  akme  Is  estimated  to  have  ac- 
crued benefits  totaUn«  $8,593,500  from 
flood  damages  prevented  downstream. 

Oreat  Salt  Plains  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Ml  the  Salt  Fork  of  the  Arkansas,  was 
completed  in  IHl  at  a  construction  cost 
of  H.836.370.  By  1963  it  had  been  used 
for  floodwater  storage  19  times,  with 
total  flood  prevention  of  $4,724.000 — 
more  than  paying  for  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. 

Hulah  Dam  and  Reservoir,  on  the 
Caney,  was  completed  for  flood  control 
In  September  o*  19ei.  at  a  coet  of  $10.- 
897,093.  On  10  occasions  since  comple- 
tion of  this  pmjaet,  storage  of  flood - 
water  has  pr9V«oted  downstream  dam- 
age, with  esttBMted  damage  prevention 
totaling  $9^16.000. 

Wlster  Dam  and  Reservoir,  on  the 
Poteau  River,  was  completed  in  1949. 
Its  total  cost  was  $10;M)1.000.  Estimated 
flood  damages  prevented  by  this  reser- 
voir by  1983  totaled  $10,494,000. 

On  Canton  Reoervt^  on  the  North 
Canadian  ttie  flood  damage  prevented  by 
1983  was  wtlmated  at  $4,774,180.  On 
TenkiOer  Ferry  Dam  on  the  Illinois,  the 
saving  totaled  $2,459,000  in  the  first  10 
years  oi  operation  At  Port  Supply  Dam 
on  a  tributary  of  the  North  Canadian, 
damage  prevention  totaled  $2,263,000  by 
1963. 

Repreeentlnc  only  a  portion  of  the 
planned  system,  during  the  initial  years 
of  oporatlcm.  the  uniU  listed  above  ac- 
counted tot  fwrn  than  $40  million  of 
flood  damages  prevented — surely  not  a 
minor  item,  own  by  Life's  standards. 

Nor  is  it  fair  or  accurate.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  describe  the  power  contribution  of  the 
Arkansas  luratleet  as  mln<x-. 

The  installed  hydroelectric  power  gen- 
erating capacity  of  the  Fort  Gibson  Dam 
is  46.000  kllowmtto. 

At  Tenkiner  Ferry,  there  is  power 
capacity  of  34.000  kilowatts. 

At  Bufaula  Dam.  now  under  construc- 
tion, three  penstocks  will  provide  water 
for  three  generating  units,  each  of  30,000- 
kllowatt  CMMdty. 

At  Keystone  Dam  and  Reservoir,  also 
under  constmetlon.  two  penstocks  will 
provide  water  for  two  generating  units. 
each  of  35.000-kllowatt  capacity. 

The  lock  and  dam  at  Short  Mountain. 
recently  renamed  the  Robert  S.  Ken- 
lock  and  dam  and  reservoir  by  act  of 
this  Congress,  win  provide  a  substantial 


addltk>n  to  this  power  capacity,  as  will 
othsr  structures  in  the  system. 

While  final  decisions  with  regard  to 
total  power  capacity  c€  the  system  are 
still  In  the  hands  of  Congress.  It  is  cer- 
tainly poor  reporting  to  describe  the  po- 
tential as  minor. 

The  same  term  can  be  applied  to  Life 
magazine's  description  of  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  navigaUon  along  the  river 
basin. 

According  to  the  Life  article,  the  proj- 
ect-is intended  to  make  an  inland  port 
of  tiny  Catooea.  Okla..  516  miles  from  the 
navigable  Mississippi.  " 

Nowhere  In  the  Life  arUcle  does  the 
fact  appear  that  Catoosa  lies  within  10 
minutes  drive  of  the  city  of  Tulsa.  Okla- 
homa's second  largest  community. 

Nor  is  there  mention  of  the  fact  that 
the  river  development  will  also  take  nav- 
igation to  the  cities  of  Muskogee.  Fort 
Smith,  and  Uttle  Rock— all  larger  com- 
munities within  the  two  States. 

Without  apologizing  for  Catoosa, 
which  Is  already  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  It  does  seem  only  fair  to  mention 
some  of  the  other  port  cities  interested 
In  the  Arkansas  River  program. 

Summing  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should 
be  apparent  that  Life  magazine  has  been 
guilty  of  unfairness,  unjustified  vilifi- 
cation and  distortion  of  both  history  and 
fact  and  very  poor  reporting. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  to 
conclude  these  remarks  than  by  quoting 
directly  from  the  peerless  eloquence  of  a 
distingviished  Member  of  this  body  who 
appears  at  some  points  In  the  Life  article 
to  be  one  of  that  magazine  s  heroes. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer  is  the 
able  and  articulate  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Honorable  Cuuishcs  Cawnoh.  His  words 
appear  in  the  Comcressional  Rscord. 
volume  108.  part  13,  page  16731,  In  sup- 
port of  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill  for  1963. 

This  is  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  which 
were  reported  the  funds  to  continue  the 
Arkansas  River  program  along  with  all 
other  flood  control  and  navigation  proj- 
ects in  the  country. 

The  words  of  Chairman  Canwoh  are 
both  statesmanlike  and  persuasive: 

Thl«    bUl    changea    tlie    face    of    America 
It  reconatructs  Uie  continent      It  preserves 
and  activates  and  vitalizes  the  resources  of 
the  Nation 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  rejuvenates  and  Hccelerates  the  busi- 
ness progress  of  the  country  It  starts  new 
wheels  turning,  both  urban  and  rural  It 
moves  up  the  pace  both  In  the  factory  and 
on  the  farm  It  creates  new  Joba  and  new 
markets  It  opens  up  new  avenues  and  de- 
velops new  skills  and  starts  the  cash  regis- 
ters ringing  In  every  community 

It  protects  and  renews  depleted  national 
reaourcea  It  purines  rivers  and  curbs  un- 
ruly floods  It  Integrates  and  amplifies  pow- 
er production  and  transmission  at  reason- 
able ratea. 

It  Is  true  that  the  cost  Is  heavy  and  that 
some  of  the  coet  must  be  paid  by  the  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren,  but  It  saves  and 
tranamlta  to  poaterlty  Invaluable  resources 
and  national  wealth  and  economic  democ- 
racy, wbldi  otherwise  would  be  lost  to  the 
people  forever. 

In  close  support  of  their  chairman,  the 
Honorable  Mnci  Kir w aw  and  the  Hon- 


orable Bax  Jknsbm  were  also  heard  on 
Aug\ist  16,  1962. 

Congressman  K»wak  described  the 
1962  bill  as  -'one  of  the  best  bills  which 
has  ever  come  before  the  Members  of  the 
House,"  and  declared  that  "every  dime  in 
this  bill  and  every  public  works  bill  that 
will  follow  will  be  spent  either  in  or  on 
America." 

Congressman  Jensen,  summing  up  for 
hi.s  .side  of  the  committee,  declared; 

Mr  Chairman,  this  bill  Is  an  all-American 
bin  It  Is  to  develop  our  natural  resources, 
to  control  our  rivers,  to  preserve  and  conserve 
our  water  and  soil  resources  and  for  every- 
thing that  la  good  for  the  progress  of  America 
I  offer  no  alibis  or  excuses  for  this  bill. 

No  alibis  or  excuses  were  needed,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill  of  1963  was  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved, just  as  the  public  works  appro- 
priation bill  of  1964  will  be  overwhelm- 
ingly approved. 

As  an  investment  in  America  and  its 
future,  few  tax  dollars  are  better  spent. 

In  Oklahoma.  Mr  Speaker,  we  are  both 
proud  and  grateful  that  the  Arkansas 
River's  development  Is  sharing  in  that 
investment  and  is  part  of  our  country's 
dynamic  and  glorious  future. 


THE  LATE  PATRICK  BOUVIER 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
at  this  point  In  the  Rscord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  express  what  I  know  to  be 
the  sentiment  of  every  Member  of  this 
House  and  of  every  person  in  the  Nation, 
when  I  say  we  extend  our  sincere  and 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  our  President  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  upon  the  loss  of  their  in- 
fant son.  Patrick  Bouvler  Kennedy. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  concur  in  what  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  just  said.  We  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  join  in  these  most  ap- 
propriate expressions  of  sympathy, 
which  we  all  feel  on  such  an  occasion 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Prasrr  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Staeblrr  I ,  for  60  minutes,  on  Thursday. 
August  15,  1963. 

Mr  Hall,  for  60  minutes,  tomorrow, 
August  14,  1963. 

Mr.  McFall  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Albirt)  .  for  30  minutes,  today,  to  revise, 
and  extend  his  remarks,  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


ENROLLED   BILL    SIGNED 
Mr   BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
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that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  2192.  An  act  authorizing  the  readmlt- 
t&nce  of  Walter  Sowa.  Jr..  to  tta«  VJB.  Naval 
Academy. 

SENATE   ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  the  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  874.  An  act  to  authorice  the  oonatrue- 
tlon  and  equipping  of  buildings  required  in 
connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Mint; 

S.  1032.  An  act  to  exclude  cargo  which  is 
lumber  from  certain  tariff  filing  requirements 
under  the   Shipping  Act.  as  amended;   and 

S  1388.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Cache  National  Forest,  Utah. 


A  DEMAND  FOR  A  QUORUM 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  withhold  that  request  pend- 
ing my  making  a  statement? 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  insist  on  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
sist on  my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  policy  during  the  entire  year 
to  protect 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand the  regular  order. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
if  the  gentleman  would  withhold  his 
point  of  order  until  I  could  make  a 
statement. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sist on  my  point  of  order. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  10  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  August  14, 1963,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

1130.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 


transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  June  12, 1963,  submitting  a  report, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and 
an  illustration  on  a  review  of  the  reports 
Ml  Edmonds  Harbor,  Wash.,  requested 
by  resolutions  of  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adc^ted  November  24, 
1958,  and  June  3.  1959  (H.  Doc.  No.  147) , 
was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  one  illus- 
tration. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  3tm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  322.  An  act  for  for  the  relief  of 
Mark  John  Janavaras;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  657).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  495.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evan- 
thla  Chrtstou;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  858).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8. 608.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Panaglota 
Makrls;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  659) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  POFP:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  588.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Bang 
Williams;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  680). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hotue. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  867.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mohammed 
Adham;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  661) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8. 908.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marlja  Lovsln; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  662).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELP:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.3988.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanlslaw 
and  EdElslaw  Kunnas;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  883) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  the  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROTHILL  of  Virginia: 
HJt.  8040.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
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1947  to  allow  deductions  for  contributions 
to  political  parties;  to  the  Ocanmlttee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  WTDLER: 
HJl.  8041.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  certain  nonreimburs- 
able expenses  Incurred  by  volunteer  firemen; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUBERT: 
H.R.  8042.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  shelter  In  Federal  structures, 
to  authorize  pajrment  toward  the  construc- 
tion or  modification  of  approved  public  shel- 
ter space,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  Memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  relative  to  Joint 
resolution  No.  46.  to  call  a  convention  for 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  in  a  man- 
ner fair  and  Jtist  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.    ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU. 

235.  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  pre- 
sented a  petition  bearing  161  algnatures  pro- 
testing the  Supreme  Court  decision  which 
declared  as  unconstitutional  the  recitation 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  public  schools,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REGULATION  OF  LOBB'STNG  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601. 
79th  Congress,  title  m.  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act.  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 

the  CONGKXSSIONAL  Rkcoko. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  R^resenta- 
tives  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  subedit  th^  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
rep)orts  received. 


The  following  reports  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  of  1963  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  repoits 
for  that  quarter: 


A  Active-Retired  Lighthouse  Servles  Bn- 
pluyees  Association.  Post  Office  Box  2168. 
South  Portland,  Maine. 

D.   (6)   $202 JO.     E.  (B)   S2&2.80. 

A  Actors' Iqulty  Association,  228  West  47th 
Street,  New  York.  N.T. 

D.  (6)    12,500.     E.   (9)    $2,800. 

A  American  Carpet  Institute.  Inc.,  860 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  Tork,  N.T. 

E.  (9)    $478.46. 


A.  American    Civil    Liberties    Union,    Inc., 
158  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T. 
D.   (8)   $2.304M.     E.   (B)    $2,204.94. 

A.  American  Council  for  Technical  Prod- 
ucts. Inc..  910  17th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  American  Dental  Association,  222  East 
Superior  Street.  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (8)    $11,796.08.     K.   (9)    $11,795.08. 


A.  American    Gas    Association,    Inc.,    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

A.  Amertcan     Hospital     Association,     840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drtve,  Chicago.  111. 
D.   (6)    $5,100.57.     E.   (9)    $5,100.57. 

A.  American  Library  Association,  60  Kast 
Hurtm  Strset.  caileago.  HL 

D.   (6)    $80.     E.   (•)    $9,719.33. 
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A.  Amft^''^"   lf«rob«nt   kUrlne    Institute, 
Inc..  n  BfOtAwuf.  Vvm  York.  NT. 

B.  (0)   •3,000.33- 

A  American  NaUonal  CatUemen's  Aj«o- 
clatlon.  801  Kaa«  ITth  Ayenue.  Denver.  Colo. 

D.  i6)    •41.33a.fi3.     K.   (9)    9*JU56 

A    American    PodUtry    AMoclatlon.    3301 
16th  Street  NW..  Waahln^on.  D.C 
E     (9)    •2M. 

A.  American  Stock  Tarda  Aaaoclatlon.  1713 
I  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  DC. 
D   (fl)  $1380.    «.  (»)  WOO 

A.  American  Trueklnc   Aaeoclations,    Inc 
1819  P  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  DC 
D    (fl)    tlOJMM.     «.   (»)    $11.91883 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Aaeocla- 
tlon,  600  South  Wleblgan  Avenue.  Chicago, 
HI. 

E.  (9)    $l.l»S.3e. 

A.  John  Arena.  800  Westcheater  Avenue, 
White  Plalna.  N.T. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Inaxirance 
Taxation,  the  Hay-Adama  Hotel,  Waahlng- 
ton, DC. 

E.   (9)  tlSJO. 

A  Arnold,  Fortaa  &  Porter,  1229  19th 
Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  OommlMloner  of  Baaeball,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza.  Hew  Tork.  NY. 

E     (9)  $37.87. 

A.  Arnold.  Vortas  *  Porter,  1229  I9th 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  DC 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  Slat  Street.  New  York,  NY 

E.    (9)   $4.31. 

A.  Associated  Fur  Manufacturers.  101  West 
30th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
E.   (9)  $2,360. 

A.  Edward  Atkins.  61  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  National  Aeeociatlon  of  Shoe  Chain 
Stores.  Inc..  51  East  42d  Street,  New  York. 
NY. 

E.   (9)  $«00. 

A.  A.  V.  Atklnaon,  1925  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 

B.    (9)    $3.1M.S7. 


A.  Helen    Berthelot.    1938    K    Street    NW , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Communications    Workers    of    America. 
1925  K  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

I    (9)    $3,27130. 


A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen,  808  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B  American  Dental  Ajssoclatlon,  808  17th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

D    (6)  W.250. 


A.  C.  Morgan  Blsaette,  3200  34th  Street. 
South,  St.  Petersburg,  PU. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
aUon.  The  Hays-Adams  Hotel,  Washington, 
DC 

E    (9)   $210 


A    C    B    Blankenshlp     1925   K   Street   NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B    Communication     Workers    of     America, 
1925  K  Street  NW  ,  WashlngU)n.  DC 

E    (9)     92.993  05 


A  Chas  B  Bowling,  1616  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B  The  National  Orange.  1616  H  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

D    (6)    $600 


A  Alexander  K.  Christie,  1001  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth    Building.    PltUburgh,    Pa 

D    (6)   $2,551  59       E    (9)  $300 

A  Henry  J  Clay.  120  Broadway.  New  York. 
N  Y 

B  The  Realty  Committee  on  Taxation  660 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N  Y 

D    i6)  $10,000 

A  Washington  I  Cleveland.  1712  G  Street 
NW  .  Waahlngton,  DC 

B  District  of  Columbia  Division,  American 
Automobile  Association,  1712  O  Street  NW  . 
Wiishlngton,  D  C. 
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A  Richard  Breed,  10  Prince  Street,  Alex- 
andria. Va. 

B.  American  Council  for  Technical  Prod- 
ucU,  Inc  .  910  17th  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC 


A.  Parke  C  Brlnkley,  1145  19th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Florence  I  Broadwell.  1737  H  Street 
NW..  Wa8hln>?ton.  D  C 

B  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees,  1737  H  Street  NW  .  WaahingUni,  DC 

D     i6)    $2.942  34 


A  Nicholas  3  Collins,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  DC 

B  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D  C 

D     (61    $240       E.    (9)    $26.33. 

A     Paul    a     Collins,    730    15th  SUeet    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B  The  American  Bankers  Association,  12 
East  36th  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

D     (6)    $125 


A    Colorado      Railroad      Association.      840 
Equitable   Building.  Denver,  Colo. 


A.  Charles  H  Brown.  Inc  ,  1701  K  Street 
NW,  Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Society  of  Ct)mposers.  Au- 
thors, and  Publishers,  575  MadLson  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $315       E     (9)    $315 


A  Don  Costa,  3527  Brandon  Avenue,  Roa- 
noke, Va 

B  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
;illon.  the  Hay-Adams  Hotel,  Washington, 
DC 

E    (9»  $301  17 


A.  Charles   H    Brown,    1701   K  Street   NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B,  Charles    H.    Brown,    Inc  .    1701    K   SUeet 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

D     (6)    $751  50 


A  Bernard  J.  Conway,  222  East  Superior 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B  American  Dental  Association,  222  East 
Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111 

D     1 6)    $4,750 


A  Prank  Balrd-Smith,  1616  P  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc  ,  1616 
P  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  DC. 


A.  Carl  H.  Berglund.  807  South  Pine.  Ta- 
coma.  Wash. 


A.  William  S.  Bergman,  132  Third  Street 
SE  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  To  Promote  American-Made 
Motion  Plcturee.  6721  Melrose  Avenue.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

D   («)  $aoo. 


A.  William  8.  Bergman.    132  Third  Street 
SE  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

B.  Dixie  Project  *  Deyelopment   Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  St.  Oeorge,  Utah. 

D    (8)   $300. 


A.  wmiam  S.  Bergman.    132   Third   Street 
31..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  WUliam  BattOTlch  Co..  Inc.,  9133  Oar- 
vey  Boulevard.  Raaemead.  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $105. 


A.  Charles  H.  Brown,  Inc  .  1701  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B.  National  Education  A.ssociation  1201 
16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

D     (6l    $937  50       E.    (9)    $937  fO 

A  John  J  Burke,  1062  West  Phillnum 
Street.  Butte,   Mont 

B  Pacific  Northwest  Powor  Co  Post  Office 
Box  1445.  Spokane.  Wiiah 

E     (9)    $450 

A  Charles  S  Burn.s,  1102  Ring  Building 
Washington,  D  C 

B  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing. Wa.<5hlngton,  DC 

D     i6l    $584  05       E     (9  \    $66  75 

A  Monr'>e  Butler  Sr>0  S^nith  Flower  Street. 
Ijo6  Angeles    Calif 

B  Superior  Oil  Co  .S,=SO  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles    Calif 

D     (6l    $863       E     (91    $1,541  46 

A  George  P  Byrne.  Jr  .  53  Park  Place  N«-w 
York.  NY 

B.  US.  Wood  Screw  Service  Bureau  53 
Park  Place.  New  York  7.  N  Y 

A  James  A  Campbell.  900  F  Street  NW 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  900  F  Street  NW  Washington. 
DC. 

D    (6)   $2,807  66       E      9i   $230  76. 


A  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ln>?ton.  D  C 

D     (6)    $97624.      E.    (9)    $976.34. 


A    County  Supervisors  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia. 1100  Elks  Building    Sacramento  Calif 
E     i9)    $14663 

A    Paul    L     CourUiey.    1725   K    Street    NW 
WiushlngltJU.  D  C 

A    Credit  Union  National  Association    Inc  . 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis 
n     i6i    $707  08       E.    (9)    $707  08. 

A  Joseph  M.  Creed,  1317  F  Street  NW  . 
Wiu>hingujn,  D  C 

B  .American  Bakers  A.ss<x:iatK)n  1317  F 
Street  NW  ,  Washlni^ton.  D  C 

E     I  9  I    $  1 2 


A    Leo  J    Crowley,  840  Equitable  Building 
Dpir.er    Colo 

B       Colorado      Railroad      Ass(x:iallon.     840 
EqultJHhle   Building.   Denver.   Colo. 

A    Culbertson,     Pendleton     &     Pendleton, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington, 

D  C 

U    C.<ninty  Supervisors  Association  of  Cali- 
forni;i       IKX)     Elks     Building,     Sacramento, 

Calll 

D      (6i     $730  54 


A  Culbertson.  Pendleton  ft  Pendleton. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC 


B.  Mahogany  Aaeoclatlon,  Inc..  MM  hake 

Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 
D.   (6)    $500. 

A  Abraham  A.  Dash.  30  ■  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison,  Wis. 

D     (6)    $631.40.     E.    (9)    $75.88. 

A.  Dawson,  Orlffln,  Pickens  ft  Riddell,  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Variable  Annuity  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Washington,   DC. 

A.  S  P.  Deas,  530  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 

B.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee. 

A.  John  M.  Dlckerman,  1825  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  SUtes.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  ■ 

D.  (6)    $161.66.  ' 

A.  Division  of  Federal  Relations.  National 
Education  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $12,631.81. 

A.  J.  D.  Durand.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $520.     E.   (9)    $134.45. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  1102  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $563.12.     E.   (9)    $27.94. 

A.  John  W.  Edelman.  704  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America. 
APL-CIO,  9«  University  Place,  New  Tork. 
NY. 

D.   (6)    $3.446i»7.     E.   (9)    $440.23. 

A.  Harold  E.  Edwards,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $3,304.85.     E.   (9)    $300. 

A.  John  W.  Emelgh,  1040  Warner  BtiUding. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation, 1040  Warner  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $843  61.     E.   (9)    $37.10. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Ernst,  301  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Star  Route  Mail  Carriers  As- 
sociation. 301  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing. 
ton,  DC. 


B.  American  Trucking  Associations,   Inc., 
1818  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (8)  $600.    X.  (8)  t383.85. 

A.  David  C.  Pullarton,  3000  norida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, 3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (8)  $83. 


A.  Lawrence  H.  Gall,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $975. 


B.  National  Committee  tor  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, the  Hay-Adams  House,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  W.  T.  Huff,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natxiral  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $275.    E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  Floyd  E.  Huffman,  1040  Warner  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1040  Warner  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $778.30.    E.  (9)  $19.30. 


A.  Mello  G.  Fish,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D     (6)    $2,626.      E.    (9)    $300. 

A  Donald  G.  Fletcher,  838  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

B  Crop  Quality  CouncU.  838  Midland 
Biuik  Building,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

D    (6)  $4,126.    E.  (9)  $523.76. 

A   Forest  Farmers  Aseociation  Cooperative, 
Post  Office  Box  7284,  SUtion  C,  AUanta,  Oa. 
D.  (6)  $719.05.    E.  (9)  $719.06. 

A  James  F.  Fort.  1616  P  Street  WW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Mary  Condon  Gereau,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
leth  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,990.35.     E.   (9)    $271.44. 

A.  Jack  Oolodner,  1301  Delaware  Avenue 
SW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Actors'  Equity  Association,  236  West 
47th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)    $310. 

A.  John  A.  Gosnell,  801  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Association. 
D.   (8)    $1,833.34. 

A.  John  F.  Griner,  900  P  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Bnployees,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,158.     E.   (9)    $415.80. 

A.  Charles  A.  Hamilton,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $150.     E.   (9)    $60.24. 

A.  William  A.  Hanscom,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  In- 
ternational Union,  1840  California  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)    $226. 

A.  William  B.  Henderson,  1013  Woodward 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Parcel  Post  Association,  1013  Woodward 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $025.     E.  (9)    $446. 

A.  David  W.  Herrmann,  651  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  Tork,  N.Y. 
X.   (9)   $250. 

A.  Robert  E.  Harper,  1913  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Business  Publications,  Inc., 
1913  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  L.  S.  Hltchner.  1146  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C  . 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Frank  N.  HolTmann.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
C<»nmon wealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)  $4,000.    E.   (9)  $1,000.  / 

A.  John  W.  Holton,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  12  East 
36th  Street,  New  Tork,  NY. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  Jr.,  3800  U.S.  Highway  51 
North,  Jackson,  Miss. 


A.  B.  A.  Htmgerford,  53  Park   Place,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  George   P.  Byrne,   53  Park  Place,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  John    M.    Hurley,    302    Hoge    Building, 
Seattle,  Wash. 


A.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)    $15. 


A.  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Machinists  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.    (9)    $2,021.70. 


A.  Charles   E.    Jackson,    1614   20th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Fisheries  Institute,  1614  30th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $3,509.15. 


A.  Chester  W.  Jackson,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,300. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufactiu'ers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1601  Johnston  Building,  Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,150.     E.  (9)  $244. 

A.  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Jenkins,  30  Deerpath, 
Norgate,  Roslyn  Heights,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

A.  Charles  B.  Jennings,  1712  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1713 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  G.  Jeter,  Dresden,  Tenn. 

B.  H.  C.  Splnks  Clay  Co.,  Paris,  Tenn.; 
Old  Hickory  Clay  Co.,  Paducah,  Ky.;  Bell 
Clay  Co.,  Gleason.  Tenn.;  United  Clay  Mines 
Corp..  Trenton,  NJ.;  Kentucky-Tennessee 
Clay  Co.,  Mayfleld,  Ky. 


A.  Charlie    W.    Jones,     1120    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Carpet    Institute,    360    Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $61.90. 


A.  Max  H.  Jordan,  1040  Warner  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1040  Warner  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $843.61.     E.   (9)  $23.46. 

A.  Jerome  J.  Keating,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,135. 

A.  W.  M.  Keck,  Jr.,  0864  Wilshire  Boule- 
vard, Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $276. 
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B«nrtek    Bank 


A.  FTMkkUn 

B  AMoclated  BaOroads  of  PeniuylvuiU. 
Room  1022.  Ttanaportatlon  Center.  PhU»- 
dtlptUa.  Pa. 

A  ■.  C«:il  KUpaMak.  Ma  Amertcan  8eeu- 
ruy  BulkUnc.  WaatilBCtoB.  DC. 

B  RoMznoor  Leisure  World.  S««il  Beach, 
Calif 

D     (6)    •1.782.60.     «.   (9)    M2  90 

A  Joaeph  T.  King.  lOM  ConnaeUctit  Are- 
nue  MW.,  Waahlnctoa,  D.C. 

B.  Aaaodatad  Bfpitp^afk  Dtstrttiutors  and 

Sprinkler  Irrigation  AMOClatlon 
E     (9)    •1.030JC 


A.  LaBoy  X.  Lyoii.  ^'  ^^^  *  ^  Bulldlag. 
Sacramento.  Cattf . 

B  California  Ballraad  Aa^jeiailoa,  215 
Market  Street.  San  PraBetsco.  Calif. 

D.   (•)    M,**.     B.   (»)    •1.481 .4i. 


A.  Brack  P.  McAUlater    35  Broadway.  N>aw 
York,  NT. 

B    American   Conrmnlttee   for   Flags  of   Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway.  New  Y'>rlc.  NY. 


A.  WtfUam  U  KoUar.  1616  P  Street  NW 
Waahlngton.  D.C 

B.  AjnarlcaB   TtiacfclBg  AaBoelaUona.   loc 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  DC. 

D.    (8)    •1,000.     «.    («)    •23190. 


A.  Stanley  J  McCutcheor.  315  Pourth  Are- 

nue,  Anchorage.  Alaska 

B.  MaratbOD  CXI  Co. 

A  Joseph  J  McDonald  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  United  Steelworkers  (■!  America,  1 5(X) 
Commonweal tn  Building.  PttUburgh.  Pa. 

D     (6)    •3.304  85       E     (9>    •300 


A  Clinton  R.  Miller.  1012  14th  Street  NW  . 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

B    National    Health    Pederatltm,   211    Weat 

Colorado  Boulevard.  Monrovia,  Calif. 
D    (•)    •1.006      K     (•)    •860. 

A  Clarence  Mitchell.  100  MaaaachusetU 
Avenue  NW  ,  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  20  We*t  40th  Street. 
New  York.  N  Y 

A     Mobllehome    Dealers    National    Aaaocla- 
tlon    30  South  Laaalle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 
E    (9)  •2,132.76. 


A    William  H.  McMn.  1301  16th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B    National     Education     Association      IJOl 

A    Herman   C.   KruM.   245   Market   Street.      I6tn  Street  NW.  Wartilngtan.  D  C 
San  Pranclaco.  Calif .  D     (6)    •2.16099      E     (•)    •634.81 

B.  Padflc   Oa*  *  Bactele  Co..   246   Mar-  

kaC  Street.  San  Pranelaoo,  Calif .  A    C    W    McMillan.  801  East  17th  Avenue. 

D.   (8)    •826.     K.   (9)    •996.81.  Denver.  Colo 


A  Harry  I^  Moflett.  1102  Ring  BuUding. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  American  Mining  Congreae,  Ring  Build- 
ing. WashlngUm.  DC 

D    ^6)  •1,537.50.      K.  (9)  •10i)5. 


A  Curtis  Morris.  1725  I  Street  NW  .  Waah- 
luKton, D  C 

B  American  Oa-s  Aaaoclatlon,  Inc  ,  605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 


A    Kenneth    C.    Landry.     1735    New    York      elation.  801  Elaat  ITth  Avenue.  Denver,  Colo 


AveAua NW..  Waahtngtrm.  DC 

B.  Tba  AmtTVnr^  laatituta  of  Architects. 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (8)    •600. 

A.  DtUard  Bo  LAHatar.  1618  P  Btreei  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Asaoelatlons.  Inc  . 
1818  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C. 

D.   (6)    61.200.     B.   (»)    6375 


A     Bernard   R     MuUady.    1200    15th   Street 
B    American    National    Cattlemen's    Asso-       NW     Washington.  D  C. 

-         -  ^   .  g    International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 

Workers 

D    (6)  •3.370. 


D     (6)    ^4.250  04       E     (9)    •364  89. 


A    Charles  R   McNeill.  730  15th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  The   Amertcan   Banken   Aaeoclatlaci     12 
East  36th  Street,  New  York,  N  Y. 

D.    (6)   81.000.     E.   (9)    •84  65. 


.  Post 


Box  381. 


A  Philip  P  Magulre.  839  17th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Comlslon  de  Defensa  del  Azucar  y 
Fomento  de  la  Can  a,  Santo  Domingo.  Domin- 
ican Republic 

D.    (8>   66.007^0.     E.   (9)   87  90 


A    Mahogany    Aswaclatlon,    Inc      666    Lake 
Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 
K.    (9)    •113.06. 

A.  Jamea  D    Mann.   839    17th   Street    NW  , 

Motor     Bui 
Washington, 


A.  DIUard  B. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Xmployees 
of  the  US.  Departmaat  of  Agriculture.  Post 
OAce  BoK  S«l.  Wa^iin«t«.  DC. 

D     (8)    8460.     B.   (0>   6126. 

A.  Latham  *  Wattina. 

B.  Roaamoor    Corp..   Post    Office    Box    125,      Washington.  D  C. 
Seal  Beach,  Calif .  B    National     Association     or     Motor     Bus 

D.   (8)    8300.  Owners,    839    17th    Street    NW 
^  DC. 

A.  ThoAaa  B.  Lawrence,  917    15th   Street  

NW.  Washington.  D.C.  A    Mrs    Olya  Margolin,  1637  Massachusetts 

B.  Nattanal  TriHi*""*  Bererage  Association.      Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

420  Seventh  Street.  Racine.  WU.  B.  National    Council    of    Jewish    Women. 
D.   (8>   6680.                                                                    Inc  ,  1  West  47th  Street.  New  York.  K  Y. 
D     (6)    •2,152  28       ■-    (9)    •134  43 

A.  Richard  T.  Leonard.  815  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washtagton.  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Vnlon  Department.  APL- 
ClO,  815  leth  Straat  WW  .  Washington.  DC. 

E    (9)    •437JM). 


A    Uberty   Lobby.   Inc.,    132    Third    Street 
SB  .  Washlngtoo.  D.C. 

D    (6)    •7.128.79.     B.   (9)    •2.778. 


A  Edwin  E  Marsh.  414  Crandall  Building 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  As8<x;latlon,  414 
CrandaU  Building,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

D     (6)    83,03332       E     (9)    JSiO  18. 


A     .\lbert  E.  May,  1000  C  >nne€llc\i  t  .^^.enue 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Committee      of      Amertcan      Steamship 

A    Paul  H.  Long.  Post  Ofllce  Box  2180,  Hous-      Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW     Wash- 


ton,  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co  .  Post  Office 
Box  2180.  Houatoa.  TU. 

A.  Harold  O.  Lovre.  1616  P  Street  NW  , 
Waahla«toti.  IXC 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc  , 
1818  P  Street  NW.,  W^iahlngton.  DC. 

D     (6)    81.200.     B.   (»)    •29354. 

A  John  M.  Lumley.  1201  Idth  Street  NW, 
Waahtngtoo.  D.Ol 

B.  National  Btf«catlOB  Asaodatloa,  1301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  DC. 

D.    (8)    •2.061.23.     B.   (9)    •822  90. 


Ington,  DC. 
D     (6)    ^320 


E     (9)    $53  26. 


A.  Arnold  Mayer.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington.   DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workn^en     of    North    America.     2800    North 

Sheridan  Road.  Chicago.  111. 
D     i6)    $1,530.      E     (9)    $340. 


A  M  Barry  Meyer.  1616  P  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc  . 
1616  P  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $250.     E     i9)    $529  95. 


\  WUUam  E  Murray,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW     Washington,  DC 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
.soclatlon.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, D  C 


A  J  Walter  Myers,  Jr  ,  Poet  Office  Box 
7284,  SUtlon  C,  AtUnta.  Oa. 

B  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
I'Mt  Office  Boa  r284.  Statkxi  C.  Atlanta,  Oa. 

D    (6i  $14444       E    (9)   $213.83. 


A  NaUonal  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  20  West  40th  Street. 
New  York,  N  Y. 

A  National  Association  of  Agricultural 
StahiUzation  and  Conservation  County  Of- 
fice Employees. 

D    (6)  $4,154      E    <9)  $3,476. 


A  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
uf  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C 

D    (6)  $14.987  17       E    (9)   $12,774  62. 

A    National   Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100    Indiana   Avenue    NW  .   Washington.   DC 
D     (6)    $726,524  50     E     (9)    $21,062  58. 

A  National  Association  of  Poet  Office  and 
General  .Service  Maintenance  Employees.  Ptwt 
Office  Box  1611.  Washington.  D  C. 

U     (6|    $2J.1360G.      E.    (9)    $2.56171. 

.K  National  A.s.stx-latlon  of  Real  EsUite 
Boards.  38  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago, 
111  ,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington  D  C 

E     (9)    •11.19288 

\  National  Business  Publications.  Inc  , 
li>lJ  I  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 


A.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, the  Hay-Adams  Hotel.  Washington. 
DC- 

D     (6)    $541  87       E     (9)    $502  73. 


A.  National      Congress     of     Parents     and 
Teachers.   700   North   Rush   Street,   Chicago, 

111. 
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A.  National  Council  of  the  Jtinlor  Order 
of  United  American  Mechanics,  3037  North 
Broad   Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

E     (9)    $150. 

A  National  Federation  of  Bualnaas  and 
Professional  Women's  Cluba,  Inc.,  2012  lias- 
s;uhu.setu    Avenue    NW..    Washington,    D.C. 

D     (6)    $23,095.40.     E.    (9)    82.969.72. 


A.  Charlea  M.  Noone,  1209  Ring  Building, 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
InTestment  Cos.,  637  Washington  Building, 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    6143.63. 


B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 


A    National    Federation    of    Pederal    Em- 
ployees. 1737  H  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 
D     (6)    $95,828.93.     E.   (9)    69.066.66. 


A.  Graham  T.  Northrup,   1001   15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica,   111    West  Washington    Street,   Chicago, 

m. 

D.  82,250.     E.   (9)    •2,167.67. 


A.  William  C.  Prather,  221  North  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    •347.50.     B.   (9)    6430^24. 


A  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  Inc..  740  Washington  BtUldlng. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    •14.350.25.     E.   (9)    614,360.26. 


A    National    Orange,    1616   H   Street   NW. 
Washington.  DC.  . 

E.  (9)    89.150.  I 


A.  Seward    P.    Nyman.    D.S.C.,    3301    16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Podiatry     Association,     3301 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    6650.     E.   (9)    •103.24. 


A.  Gordon    M.    Quarnstrom,    7447    Skokle 
Boulevard,  Skokle.  111. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, Hay-Adams  House,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc.,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    •44.631.23.     E.    (9)    •28.983.61. 

A    National  Uvestock  Tax  Committee,  801 
East   17th  Avenue.  Denver,  Colo. 
D.    (6)    •1,178.66.     B.   (9)    •3.560.41. 

A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
Inc  .  1029  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlng- 
ton. DC. 

B.  NaUonal  Rehabilitation  Asaociatlon, 
Inc.,  1029  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.    (6)    •7,92742.     B.    (9)    6841.16. 


A.  Brlce     O'Brien,     1102     Ring     Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 
D.   (6)    •693.76. 


A.  Cushman  S.  Radebaugh,  Box  1928,  Or- 
lando, Fla. 

B.  American    National    Cattlemen's    Asso- 
ciation. 801  Bast  I7th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

E.    (9)    $96.69. 


A.  John  A.  O'DonneU,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Trucking    Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   61.200. 


A.  James  H.  Rademacher,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,500. 


A.  John  A.  OTtonnell,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Sugarcane 
Planters.  4th  Floor,  Gonzaga  Building,  Ma- 
nila, Philippines. 

D.   (6)    ^1.500.     E.    (9)    8500. 


A.  Donald  J.  Ramsey,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association,  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $450.     E.   (9)    •85.49. 


A.  National  Restaurant  Asaociatlon,  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  1630 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    •7,265  26.     E.   (9)    •7,266.26. 


A.  John    A.    OTX)nnell,    1025    Connecticut 
.\ venue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Association,  Suite  409, 
Da  vies  Building.  Manila,  Philippines. 

D.   (6)  61,600.     E.   (9)  •727.14. 


A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan,  3840  Greenbrier 
Drive,  Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, Drawer  747,  Durant,  Okla. 

D.    (6)    ^441.     E.   (9)    %29\. 

A.  Realty  Committee  on  Taxation,  care  of 
Hurd  ii  Co.,  Inc.,  660  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.      (6)    •23.550.     E.    (9)    •12,774.81. 


A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Aa- 
sociation.  1040  Warner  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.    (6)    •12,232.38.     E.    (9)    •7.917.11. 


A.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  Brake - 
men,  O.R.C.  &  B.  Building,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

E.   (9)    •6,31555. 


A    National    Small    Business    Association, 
801  19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    •5.000.     B.    (9)    •2,662.62. 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  Building,  Washington, 
DC 

D     (6)    •13,629.     E.    (9)    •7,662.97. 


A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Post 
OiBce  Box  381,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    6946.02.     E.   (9)    8816.65. 


A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  1102  Ring  BuUd- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   81.600.     E.   (9)    655. 


A  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

E.    (9)    ^82. 


A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  414 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
D.    (6)    810,499.     E.    (9)    •3,946.36. 


A.  Vaux  Owen,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees. 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    64307.38.     E.    (9)    •6.25. 


A.  Samuel  E.  Neel,  1001   15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1 1 1  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D     (6)    •4,958.98.     E.   (9)    64367.51. 


A.  Sandford   Z.  Persons,   1321    14th   Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  World  Federalists,  Inc.,  1321  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A  George  R.  Nelson.  Machinists  BuUding, 
Washington,  DC. 

B  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Machinists  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)    61500.     E.   (0)    •621.70 

A.  Herschel  D.  Newsom,  1616  H  Straet  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  

B  The  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (8)    $3,760. 


A.  Andrew  A.  Pettis,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  &  Shipbuild- 
ing Workers  of  America,  534  Cooper  Street, 
Camden,  N.J. 

D.   (6)    64,375.     E.    (9)    82,316.46. 


A.  George  L.  Reld,  Jr.,  1618  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $799.98.     E.    (9)    6235.07. 

A.  John  J.  Riley,  1626  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    61,456.74.     E.   (9)    •124.74. 

A.  WiUiam  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    61,200.     E.   (9)    •24530. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Rogers,  1730  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Plnkerton's  National  Detective  Agency. 
Inc..  154  Nassau  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    •5,000. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  A  Rubber  Co..  Akron, 
Ohio. 


A.  James  F.  Pinkney,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

.  B.  American    Trucking   Association,    Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    61.000.     E.   (9)    678.76. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus,  100  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  J.  T.  Rutherford.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616   P   Street  NW.,   WashUigton,   DC. 

D.   (6)    •1,100.01.     E.   (9)    6170. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  and  Associates,  1701 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Creative  Arts  Committee  for 
Better  Copyright  Laws,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    8935.     B.   (9)    $988. 
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A.  Pr^  J.  SeafBlaa.  1308  »ew  Hampahlre 
AT«nu« NW..  Watfhlnfftoo,  DC. 

B.  Fleet  Reserr*  A««ocUtlon.  1308  Hew 
Hampshire  Avenue  WW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.   (6)    tefiO. 

A.  WUllam  H.  gclwint.  1735  Nev  York  Ave- 
nue NW..  Wadilagton.  D.C. 

B  Tbe  Ainerloaa  lasUtute  of  ArchltecU. 
1735  New  York  Avenu*  NW .  Wa»lilngton. 
DC. 

D     |6|    9400.     K.   (9)    3300. 

A  Bmeet  SotMla.  lOM  Oo«in«ctl«nit  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Dto«rlbuUkM»  d*  Asucaree  8^.  Asocar- 
eroe  Independlente*  LTDA,  Campania  A«u- 
canra  Dal  Vail*  8JL.  Bo«otA,  ColcitKa 

D.   («)    313^00.     B.  (3)    360. 

A.  Clayton  A.  Seeber,  1201  16th  Street  NW  . 
Waatalngton.  D.C. 

B  National  Educatloa  Aaeociatlon.  Divi- 
sion of  Fedenl  EtoUtkMM.  laoi  IMh  StrMt 
NW..  WMlilngtOB.  DjO. 

D.  (8)    32.160.99.     B.   (9)    361173 

A.  Theodore  A.  Serrin.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washlncton.  DC. 

B.  National  Ultortal  Association.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

E.  (9)    3156.23. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  muted  Steel wurkers  of  Amertcm.  1500 
Commonwealth  BuUttnc  Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

D.   (8)    33.000.     «.   (9)   3300 

A.  Henry  M.  Shine.  Jr..  1625  L  Street  NW  . 
Washlngfton.D.C. 

B.  National  Aaaodatlon  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  Statee,  1625  L  Street  NW . 
Washington,  D.C. 

D    (8)    3«.07eJ8.     ■.  (9>   31*4.45. 

A.  Sliver  Users  AaeoclaUon,  1725  K  Street 
NW  .  Washington. DC. 

D.    (6)    3396.25.     K.    (9)    31.353  67 

A.  W.  A.  SmaUwood.  1928  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DjC. 

B.  Cotamunleattoae  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  (9)  3a.a87.a8. 

A.  CarUton  D,  Smith.  1736  K  Street  NW.. 
WsMhlngton.   D.C. 

B.  Radio  Gorpk  mt  America.  30  Bockefeller 
Plaza,  New  Totk,  M.T. 

A.  Wayne  J.  Smith,  182  Third  Street  SB  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  To  Promote  American-Made 
Motion  Ptcturee,  87ai  Melroee  Avenue,  Um 
Angelas,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    3800. 

A.  Wayne  J.  Battb.  132  Third  Street  SB  , 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Dtxla  Prt>]eet  Jb  Development  Asaocia- 
tlon.  Inc..  St.  Oecrga,  Utah. 

D.    (8)    3200. 

A.  Wayne  J.  Smith,  132  Third  Street  SB., 
Washlngloo.  DXt 

B.  William  Bailliiilili  Co..  9133  Oarvey 
Boulevard.  RoeeawaC  Oallf . 

D.    (8)    3196. 


A.  W.  Byron 
Avative 


1108  Mew 
i.D.a 


B.  MobUehcaoe   Dealers   National   Aeaocla- 
tlon.  39  South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  DL 
D.    (3)  31.»a5-     B    (9)  3307.78. 


A  Paul  T  Trultt,  1700  K  Street  NW . 
Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Plant  Pood  Institute,  1700  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 


A  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee.  520 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  New 
Orleans.  La. 

D.  (6)    3324  39       E     (9)    3406  40 

A.  Southwesbam  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion. Drawer  747,  Durant,  OkKi 

D     (6i    34.      E.    (9|    3732 

A  Spray,  Price,  Townsend  &  Cushman,  134 
South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation. Hay-Adama  House.  Washington,  D  C 

E.  i9)    $102  97. 

A.  Chester  8  Stackpole.  605  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N  Y. 

B  American  Gas  Association.  Inc  ,  606 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N  Y. 


A.  Samuel  E  Stavlsky  *  Asa^x-tates.  Inc  , 
1616  I  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B    International    Coffee    Agreement,     1725 
I  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 
E.    (9)    $1,000 

A  Stltt  and  Hemmcndlnger,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington.  D  C 

B.  Association  to  Acquire  Compensation 
for  Damages  Prior  to  Peace  Treaty,  Naha, 
Okinawa;  Association  of  Landowners  of 
Okinawa,  Naha,  Okinawa 

D     (6)    $2,000.      E     (9)    $285 

A.  Stilt  and  Hemmendln^er.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D  C. 

B  Japan  General  Merchandise  Exporters 
Association,  Tokyo,  Japan,  et  al 

D.    i6)    $5,500.      E     ^9)    $70. 


A.  C  Austin  Sutherland,  1616  P  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers  Inc  1616 
P  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C 


A.  Noble   J    Swearlngan,   224   East  CaplUol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  Assix-latiuii,   1790 
Broadway,  New  York,  N  Y. 

D.    (8)    $250       E.    (9)    328.71 


A  J  Wixxlrow  Thomas.  1000  16th  SUeet 
NW  ,   Washington,  DC. 

B  Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc  10  Rlchard.s 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

E     (9)    $12905 

A.  Julia  C  Thompeon,  711  14'.h  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

B  American  Nurpes'  Association,  Inc  10 
Columbus  Circle.  New  York   N  Y, 

D.    (6)    $3,055  18 

A.  John  N.  Thurman,    1625   K  SUeet  NW 
Washington,  DC 

B  Pacinc  American  Steamship  Associa- 
tion, 16  California  Street,  San  Pranclsco. 
Calif 

D.    1,6)    $875       E     (9)    $959  15. 


A    Tobacco  Associates.  Inc  .  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D  C. 
E.    (9)    $1,041 


A    Galen  Douglas  Tnjssell,  918  l«th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B    National  Association   of  Manufacturers 


A   United  World  Federalists,  Inc  ,  1321   14th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

D     (6)    34,154  65.      E.    (9)    34,154  65 


A  Arvln  E.  Upton.  1821  Jefferson  Place 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B  National  Committee  on  Radiation  Pro- 
toctlon  and  Measurements,  U  S  Department 
of  Commerce.  National  Bureau  of  Standard."*, 
W:ishlngton.  D  C 

D    (6)  $1,800     E    (9)  $2.04. 

A  Harold  S  Walker,  Jr  ,  605  Third  Avenue, 
New  Yt)rk,  N  Y. 

B  American  Gas  Association,  Inc  .  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Mrs.  Battle  B.  Traaanfsld.  2012  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Nattoaal  Faderattan  of  Buelneea  M 
Profeaslooal  WaBMn**  Chiba.  Inc.,  3012  Maa- 
sachusetU  Avenue  WW  ,  Washington,  DC 


A  Franklin  WalUck,  1126  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C. 

B  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  and  Agrlcuttural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America,  8000  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.    {6)  31.206.30.     E.    (9)   3636  70. 

A.  T.  M  Walters.  400  First  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  Brake- 
men,  ORC3    Building.  Cedar  Bapkla,  lows 


A.  Herbert  F.  Walton.  7447  Skokle  Boule- 
vard, Skokle,  111. 

B  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Taji- 
atlon,  the  Hay-Adama  House,  Washington, 
DC 

E     i9i    $89 

A  Donald  Francis  White.  1616  H  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

D     (8i    $2,175.     E     (9)    $92  41. 


A  Donald  S  Whyte,  1102  Ring  Building, 
WcLbhlngton,  U  C 

B  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing Wa.shlngton,  D  C 

U    (6i  $487  50.     E    1 9 )   $63  40. 

A.  Lt)ui«  E.  Whyte,  918  16th  Street  NW  , 
W^uihLngton.   DC 

B  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC 

A  John  J  Wicker,  Jr  .  706  Mutual  Build- 
ing.  Richmond.   Va 

B  Mutual  Insurnnce  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Taxation,  20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chica- 
go, 111 

D    (6 1  $2,096  09       E    i9)  $2,096  09. 

A    Claude   C     Wild.   Jr.    1120   Connecticut 

Avenue    NW  .    Washington.   DC 

B  C.ulf  Oil  Corp  ,  Gulf  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa 

D    (6i    $1,000       E    (9  I   $250 


A  Kenneth  Williamson.  1  Farragut  Square 
South,    Washington,    DC 

B  American  Hospital  Association,^  840 
Nortta  LAkc  Shora  Drive,  Cbloago,  BL 

D.    (8)    $506  18.     B.    (9)    $213.48. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS 

The  foUowlng  qaarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1963: 

(Note  —The  form  used  for  reports  Is  reproduced  below.    In  the  Interest  of  economy  in  the  Rkcobd,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answen  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  lett^  and  numbo:.) 

Fn^  Two  Copiis  With  the  Sbcrxtabt  of  thx  Sbmatk  and  Fiut  Three  Copies  With  the  Clerk  or  the  House  of  Representatives: 

ThU  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  Identitying  oata;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  -X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  or  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Priliminart  •  Report  ("Registration") :  To  -register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only, 

"Quaeterlt"  Report-  To  Indicate  which  one  <rf  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure      Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.     The  flrf  =HHi*i«T,oi  «««.  .ho„irt  h.  n,,n«- 
bered  as  page  -3.-  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"    -6."  etc.     Preparation  and  filing  in 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
accordance  with  instructions  will 


Year:    19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


P 

QUARTER                     1 

1st 

2d 

3d       4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  Ornxral.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee".  sUte  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  in 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)   Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reporu  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees.  ,     ^  „         . 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


Organ  IT  ation  or  Inditidual  Pxlino: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  btislness. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B".— Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  U  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  U  done  in  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  'employers"— Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C" (a)   The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 

attempting  directly  or  indirecUy.  to  Influenoe  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."     "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 

subject  of  action  by  either  House" — 1302(e).  ^  ,    ^.   ,..      ,         w.     .  ,.     .v.    t    *.w  ■ 

( b )  Before  undertaking  any  actlvlUes  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration),  ^,  ^    ..       ^ 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  leglaU- 
tlve  interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legUlatlve     tntereaU    have    tarminatad. 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  boR  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


a.  state  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.     Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 

4.  If  thU  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  w,hat  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Baglstration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted  in  printing] 
PAGE  l-<  ' 
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NcmoM  iTmM  "D."— (a)  In  Otneral.  The  term  "contrtbutJon"  Includee  mnything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  Indlyldual  uses 
orlnted  or  dunlleatcd  matter  In  a  campaign  attempUng  to  Influence  leglalaUon.  money  received  by  iuch  organisation  or  Individual— for 
•uch  prlnt«lar  duplicated  matter— U  a  "contrltoutlon."  "The  tann  'contrttmtlon-  include*  a  gift.  ■ubacrlpUon,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anytlUac  ot  value,  and  Include*  a  contract,  promlae.  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution'— 
Section  309(a)  of  ttMX<obbjrln«  Act.  ^,  ^ 

( b)  Ir  TwM  BavoB*  Is  foa  aj»  EMru>TaB.— (1)  /n  Oeturcd.  Item  "D"  U  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  recelpU  from  which  expendi- 
ture* are  mad*,  or  wlU  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legUlatlve  Intereata 

(U)  Reeetmta  Vt  »iw<n«»«  rtrm*  and  /nd<tHd««Z*.— A  buatne**  Arm  (or  individual)  which  la  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reaaon  of 
expendlttire*  whleU  It  make*  In  attempting  to  Influence  legUlatlon— but  which  haa  no  fund*  to  expend  except  thoee  which  are  available 
in  the  ordinary  eooTM  of  operating  a  bualne**  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipt*  to  report. 
even  though  It  do**  have  expenditure*  to  report.  ^  ^      ,  ,     ,      .v, 

(111)  itecHpte  o/  MultipUT'pose  Organizations — Some  organliatlons  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpoee  of  attempting  to  Influence  legUlatlon.  Such  organization*  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  ralaed  by  dues,  assess- 
menu  or  other  oontrlbutlona.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expenditure*  Indicates  the  percentage  of  dues. 
aa*e**ments.  or  oCbar  contributions  which  may  be  conaidered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpoee  Therefore.  In  reporting  recelpU.  such 
organisations  may  apedfy  what  that  percentage  U.  and  report  their  due*,  aaaesaments.  and  other  contribution*  on  that  baals  However, 
each  contributor  at  MOO  or  more  U  to  be  listed,  regardle**  of  whether  the  contribution  waa  made  solely  for  legtslaUve  purpoee*. 

(c)  It  This  Bspobt  la  roa  kh  Acknt  oa  Emplotkk  — (D  In  Oeneral  In  the  caae  of  many  employees,  all  recelpU  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  service*)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements)  In  the  abaenoe  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary.  It 
will  be  presumsd  that  yovir  employer  la  to  relmburae  you  for  all  expenditure*  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  Interest*. 

(11)  tmplopar  MM  Contributor  of  tSOO  or  More — When  your  contribution  from  ymir  employer  (In  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc  )  amounts 
to  $600  or  more,  it  is  not  neceaaary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13  '  and  D  14.  '  since  the  amount  ha*  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5."  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  ha*  been  given  under  Item     B  '  on  page  l  of  this  report 

D.  Rsczzrrs  (Imcludzmg  ConrnuBurioNS  ant>  Loans  i  : 

Fill  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loan*)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1    I Dnas  and  aa*e«smenU  (from  Jan   1  through  this  Quarter) 

a.  t. .Ottts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13    Have  there  been  such  contributors'* 

8.  $ Prtotwl  or  duplicated  matter  received  a*  a  gift  pieaae  an*wer  '  yes    or    no      

4  t  Bscalpt*  from  sale  of   printed   or  duplicated  matter 

5  S  Received  for  service*  (e  g.,  a&lary,  fee.  etc.)  14.   In  the  ca«e  of  each  contributor  whoee  contribution*  (including 

.  loan* I    during  the  "period'"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

8.  I.. T^yraL  for  thl*  Quarter  (Add  Item*  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  thl*  Quarter  total  »500  or  more: 

7    t Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8.  •- -Total  from   Jan.    1    through   this   Quarter    (Add   "6"  Addrea*  of  Contributor  ".  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

and  "7")  period  l*  March  31.  June  30,  September  30.  or  December  31.     Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example; 

"The  term  'contribution'  Include*  a  .   .  .  loan   .   .   " — Sec    303(a)  Amount         Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.1 Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  lo.ms  ( -period  '  from  Jan    1  through        19 ) 

10-  •--- Borrowwl  from  others  during  thl*  Quarter  »i  500  00     John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg  .  New  York.  N  Y. 

XI.  $ BspakI  to  other*  during  thU  Quarter  »i.785  0O     The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg  .  Chicago.  111. 

U.  § "Sspanse  money"  and  ReUnburaement*  received  thl* 

Quuter  $3,38500     Totai. 


NoTSOM  ITBM  "K". —  (a)  In  General.  "The  term  expenditure"  Include*  a  payment.  dUtrlbutlon,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  include*  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"" — Section 
303 ( b)  of  tha  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  I»  T—  Bsfoai  Is  roa  an  Acxnt  oa  »Mnx>TK.  In  the  case  of  many  employee*,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Iteos  **S  •")   and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment   (Item  "E  7") 

S.  KaraiiWTUMB  (lacLUOtNO  Loans)  In  connection  with  leglalatlve  interest*: 

PUl  In  every  blank.     If  the  anawer  to  any  numbered  Item  U     None."  write     None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Kxpendituret  (other  than  loans) 

1.  9 Public  relation*  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wacss.  salaries,  fees,  commissions    (other  than  Item 

"1") 

3.  I Olfta  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  • -Prlntad  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution 

coat 

5.  I OOeaoverhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.$ Telapbone  and  telegraph  ^s 

7.  8 Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  8 All  other  expenditures 


Loan*  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  . 

12  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


—dec    303  (b). 


9.  8 Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  8 Xspanded  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  8 Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add   "9" 


15    Recipient*  of  Kxpendlture*  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  thl*  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  aheeU  of  paper 
approximately  the  alze  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  a*  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount."  "Date 
or  Date*.  '  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient."  "Purpoee."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount     Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 
81.750  00     7   11:  Roe  Printing  Co.   3314  Blank   Ave..  St.  Loul*. 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 
"Marshbank*  Bill." 
82.400  00     7  15,8   15,9-15:      Britten  *  Blaten.  3137  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Waahlngton.    DC. — Public    relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


84.150  00 

PAox  a 


Total 


1963 
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A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 1787  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    83.984.50.     E.   (9)    83,857.64. 


A.  American   Justice   Association,  Defense 
Highway,  Oambrllls,  Md. 
D.   (6)    82.     E.   (9)    $2. 


A.  Clarence  O.  Adamy.  1736  I  Street  NW^ 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
17-25  I  Street  NW..  Wsshington,  D.C. 

D     (6)  $450.    E.  (9)  836.30. 

A  V  J  Adducl,  1725  De  Sales  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  1725  De  Sale*  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D     i6)  $4,284.    E.  (9)  $1,098.03.  

A.  American   Life    Convention,    230   North 

A.  Aerospace     Industries     Association     of     Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
America.    Inc  ,    1725    Oe    Sales    Street    NW.,          D.   (6)    8663.71.     E.   (9)    $55.91. 
Washington,  DC.  

U    (6)  $9,521.07.    E.  (9)  $9,621.07.  A.  American  Maritime  Association.  17  Bat- 

tery Place.  New  York.  N.Y.,  and  1725  K  Street 


A.  Walter  M.  Anderson.  Jr.,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

D.   (6)    $90.     E.   (9)    8156.58. 


A.  American   Legion,   National    Headquar- 
ters. Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.    (6)    87,937.40.     E.    (9)    826,697.05. 


A.  W.  B.  Ardery,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  Arkansas     Railroad     Committee,     1100 
Boyle  Building,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

B.  Class  One  railroads  operating  In  State 
of  Arkansas. 

D.    (6)    $328.60.     E.    (9)    $797.95. 


A    Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association,      NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
4650  East-Weet  Highway.  Bethesda,  Md.  D.   (6)   81.399.98.     K.   (9)    $35. 


A    Air   Transport  Association   of  America,  A.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 

1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

DC.  E.   (9)    829,480.01. 

D     (6)  $2,911.25.    E.  (9)  $6,161.60. 


A.  Arnold,  Fortas  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street 
NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Commissioner  of  Baseball,  30  Rockefel- 
ler Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

£.    (9)    832.20. 


A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1625  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American     Petroleum     Institute,     1271 


A.  American    National    Cattlemen  "s    Asso- 
A    George     Venable    Allen,    4370    Quebec      elation,  801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo.      Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y 


Street  NW  .  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  The   Tobacco   Inatltute.   Inc..  808    17th 
SUeet  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


D.   (6)   838,362.37.     E.   (9)    86,968.86. 


D.   (6)    82,760.     E.   (9)    82,081.46. 


A.  Louis  J.  Allen. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  In  Tennessee. 

A  Nicholas  E.  Allen  and  Merrill  Armour, 
1001  15th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc.,  138 
East  14th  Street,  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  33 
North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.    (6)  $2,137.50.    K.  (9)  $441.60. 


A.  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Foundation, 
10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  NY. 
E.   (9)    $1,340.90. 


A.  American  Optometric  Association,  Inc., 
care  of  Dr.  Melvln  B.  Dunbar,  21  Bank  Street, 
Lebanon,  N.H. 

D.   (6)    $7,878.     E.   (9)    $7,878.  

A.  Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 

A.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  212      lea,  1957  E  Steeet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
But  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


D.   (6)    $606.90.     E.    (9)    $606.90. 


A.  W.  L.  Allen,  8605  Cameron  Street,  Silver 

Spring.  Md. 


A.  American    Paper    &    Pulp    Association, 
123  East  43d  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

A.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,   30 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC,  and  52  Van- 


B,  The   Commercial   Telegraphers'   Union,     derbilt  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


International.   8605   Cameron   Street,  Silver 

Spring,  Md. 


D.   (6)    81,276.14.     E.   (9)    82,936.79. 


A.  Edwin  N.  Altman. 

B.  American  Maritime  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York,  N.Y..  and  1725  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $699.99. 

A.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street, 
Electric  Railway  ic  Motor  Coach  Employes 
of  America,  5025  Wisconain  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $2,005.19. 


A.    American    Petroleima    Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY. 
D.  (6)  88,503.     E.  (9)  812,339. 


A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mail  Users,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Association  of  American  Physicians  & 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  185  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $375.     E.   (9)    8376. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  929 
Transportation    Building,    Washington,    D.C. 
D.    (6)  $10,594.39.     E.    (9)  $10,594.39. 


A.    American    Pulpwood    Association, 
East  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
£.  (9)  8111.80. 
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A.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  De  Sales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.    (9)    8400.67. 


A.  Association  of  Casualty  &  Surety  Com- 


A.  American  Short  Une  Railroad  Assocla-      panles,  110  WiUiam  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 


tion,  3000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  81.316.93.     E.  (9)  81.316.03. 


A.  American  Automobile  Association.  1713 
G  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.,  and 
425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    834.128.     E.   (9)    8S4.138. 


A.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1713 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)  81.350.     E.  (9)  8900. 


D.   (6)    83,644.16.     E.   (9)    82,544.16. 

A.  Association    on    Japanese    Textile    Im- 
port*. Inc..  561  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Ywk,  N.Y. 


A.  Association  of  OU  Pipe  Lines,    1736   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  American  Surveys,  3000  P  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Certain  cement  companies. 
D.  (6)  8900.     E.  (9)  $151.63. 


A  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations.  816 
leih  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

E.    (9)    832.794.74. 


A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Associa- 
tion, care  of  K.  C.  Connor.  Foster  Machine  Co., 
Westfleld.  Mass. 

D.  (6)  813.81. 


A.  APTr-CIO  Maritime  Conunittee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $20,496.      E.    (9)    $23,395.81. 


A.  Atlantic  Refining  Co..  260  South  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
E.   (9)    8300. 

A.  Robert  L.  Augenblick,  61  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute,      61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    8100.     B.   (9)    830. 

A.  Richard  W.  AverUl,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Chu-lotte. 
N.C. 
.     D.    (6)    810.165.67.     E.    (8)    810,165.67. 

A.  American  Vocational  Association,  Inc.. 

A    American  Federation  of  Musicians,  435      1010  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Parlt  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  

D    (6)    $7.463  40.     E.  (9)   89,613.36.  ^    American  Warehousemen*  Association, 

323  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Dl. 

A    American     Hospital     Association,  840  ^    Charles  B.  Bailey,  Sr.,  400  First  Street 

North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111,  ^  j          ^  Anderson,  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D    (6)    $5,369  32.     E.  (9)   8636S.S3.  j^^    Washington,  D.C.  B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 

b!' National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As-  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers.  Kxpress  and  StaUon 

A    American    Hotel   h   Motel   AssocUtion,  soclation,  3000  Florida  Avenue  IfW.,  Wash-  Xmployees. 

221  West  57th  Street,  New  York.  H.T.  Infton.  D.C.  D.  (6)    82.167.36.     E.  (•)   8104.06. 


A.  Harry  S.  Baer.  Jr.,  1725  De  Sales  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Aerospace  Services  Association, 
1726  De  Sales  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.   (9)    8107. 
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A.  J    H.  Ball««.  Nashville    Tenii 

B.  Southern     States     Industrial     Council. 
NaahvlUe.  Tann. 

D.    («)    (MO.     B-iB)   tai  40 


A.  Richard  B.  Barker  and  Jay  W  Glas- 
mann,  306  Southern  Building.  Washington 
D  C 

B.  Kaatman  KirlwK  Co..  Rochester.  N  Y 

D   (6)  tfloo.    B.  (9)  tiaao 


B  Commute*  To  Promote  Amertcan-Made 
Motion  Pictures.  fl7Jl  Melrose  Avenue.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif 

D     I « I    1900 

A  WUUam  S  Bergman  13i  Third  Street 
:3E     Washington.  D  C 

B  Dixie  Project  &  Develupnifnt  .Asso- 
ciation, Inc  ,  St  George    Utah 

D     .61    WOO 


A  Eugene  F  Bogan.  1108  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Br>«dway    New  York.  N  Y 


A    Arthur  R.  Bamett,  1200  18th  Street  NW 
Washington.  O.C. 

B.  National  Aeaoclatlon  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18Uk  Street  NW  WashlngUjn 
DC 

D     (9)    $700.1.4      (0)    •2&3  26 


A    Irvln  L.   Barney.  400  Plrst   Street   NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica. 4929  Main  Street.  Kansas  City.  Mo 

D    16)    >3.600. 


A  Wi!;:.un  S  Bprgmi*n  MJ  Tlnrd  Street 
SE  .  WdShlngU)n    D  C 

B  Wllli.im  Radlciivich  Co  91.J.)  (iiirvpv 
KiKsemead     Calif 

D     161    $60 

A  Charle«  C  U«vls  Jr  1741  Ue  .Sales 
Street   NW      Washington,    DC 

B  Ass<j<natlon  on  Broadcasting  Sumdards 
Ini-  1741  De  .Sales  Strf>^'.  NW  Washingt-m 
U  C 

E     t9i     J-'8  JO 


A    Osmero    L.    BartelU.     1126     16th    Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B    International  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio 
Si  Machine  Workers.   1126    18th   Street   NW 
Washington.  DC. 

D     (6)    $1,360. 


A  A  Wesley  Barthelmes.  1701  K  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Insurance  Oo.  of  North  America  and 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America,  1600 
Arch  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa 

D     (6)    $467.     B.    (0)    $126  47 


A    Laurie  C.  Battle.  918    16th   Street   NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B    National  Asaodatlon  of   Manufacturers 


A  Roy  Battles.  532  Shoreham  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service.  532 
Shoreham  Building.  Washington.  DC 


A  Andre*  J  Biemlller  Hi  5  16th  Stree' 
NW  .  Washington    I)  C 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  arut 
Congress  of  Irulu.strlal  Organizations.  815 
Ifj'h  S'reet  NW     Washington    DC 

D     \lii     »4  680        E      I  W)    $352  15 

A     Walter   ,;     BlerAigen     ;iO«J   F  .Street    NW 
Wfushingto.'i    D  C 

B     Division   689     .Ani.ilgrini.it^d    A.s.s.x-l.itlon 
of    Street.    Electric    Railway    A    Motor    Coach 
Employees    of     .America     9(X)     P    Street     NW 
W.islilngton,  D  C 

A     Leon    Ci     BlHl!.g^     i'li*    lath    Street    NW 
Wcushingt.m    U  C 

B  Anierlc  iT'.  Putm,  I'wwcr  A.^.sociatlon.  91U 
18' n     street    NW       Wishing'-  n      DC 

u    If) I   i-iO" 


A.  John  V.  Beamer,  625  Valley  Brook  Lane. 
Wabash.  Ind. 

B.  Pine  Hardwoods  Association.  666  North 
Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,   111 

D     (6)    $500.     B.    (9)    $1.25787 


A  Robert  J  Bird  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue .NW  .  Wajslimgton,  D  t' 

B  Hilton  Hotels  Corp  720  Snuth  Micing.tn 
Avenue    Chicago,  111 

E       9  I    »3  50 


A.  J     D.    Bearden.    400    First    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam- 
ship Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio 

D   (6)    $1,003.74. 


A.  Donald  8.  Beattle.  400  Plrst  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'   Association 
400  Plrst  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 

D    16)    $874.99. 


A.  John  H.  Beldler.  815  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  815 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 

D     16)    $3,679.     B.   (9)    $295  16 


A  James  F.  Bell.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue. 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  Munsey  Building.  Washington. 
DC 

D     (6)    $500.      E.    (9)    $78  16 

A  Ernest  H.  BeiMon,  400  First  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12060  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit. 
Mich. 

D.    (6)    $5,260. 

A  WUUam  S.  Bergman,  132  Third  SUeet 
SE  .  Washington.  D.O. 


A  Ji>hn  H  Bivlns.  1J71  .Avenue  ol  the 
Anieru  a-s   .New  York.  N  Y 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271  .Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas    New  Y  >rk    N  Y 

D     161    $605 

.A  James  C  Black  1025  ( •(  .nnectlcut  .Ave- 
nie  NW     Washingt.'n,  D  C 

B  Republic  .S'eel  Corp  Repiiblii-  Biiiklmg 
Cleveland   Ohio 

D     .»3i    t«i'>o       E     ,',<!     tSUO 

A  William  Rhea  Blake  I  1I8  N  .r'h  Park- 
way, Memphi.s.  Tenn 

B  Nati'inal  C^tt-^n  Council  of  .America 
Post  Office   Box  9905    Memphis    Tenn 

A  W  O  Blewett.  301  Olr.  e  Street  S» 
LiHU.s    Mil 

B  PealHKU  Coil  Cr,  101  olive  Street.  St 
1^'in.s    M" 

A  William  Blum  Jr  IHIS  H  S'reet  NW 
Washmifton    D  C 

B  Committee  for  .Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Fln.tncing     149  Bro,idv.av    New  York     .N  Y 

D     I  61    «.<  771  25       E     i9i    $310  76 

A  PYed  F  B-K-kmon  405  Luhrs  Biuhlmk; 
Phrienlx    Ariz 

B     S<-)Uthern   P.icitic   Co  .   65   M.irket    Street 
San  Francisco    Calif  ,  and   the   Atchison    To- 
peka    <t    Santa    Pe    RallwRy.    121     EiLst    Sixth 
Street    L<>s  Angeles.  Calif 

D     (61    $500       E     (9)    $615  25 

A  Maurice  O  Boehl,  918  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D  C 

B    National  .Association  of  Mrmufacturers, 


A  Benjamin  W  Boley.  734  15th  Street  NW  . 
Wa.shlngton,  D  C 

B  Western  Geothermal.  Inc  .  InternatloniU 
Building    Snn  Francisco,  Calif 

A  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute.  Inc  25 
We.st   43d   Street    New   York    NY 

A  Joseph  L  Borda  918  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington    D  C 

B     National  Asscx-latlon  of  Manufacturers 

A  Robert  T  Borth,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
W.Lshlngton    D  C 

B  General  Electric  Co  570  Lexington 
A'.rnue     New    York     N  Y 

D     (61     $1300       B     (9)     $257  73 

.A  Ci  Stewart  B<»well  1200  18th  Street 
NW       Wiushlngton.    DC 

U  National  Cotton  Council  of  .America 
Post  OfUce  Box  9905.  Memphis.  Tenn 

O        161    $855       E     ( 9  I    $3 1  82 

.A  .S.iii  H<iyce  414  Second  .Street  Newport 
Ark 

B     American      Taxicab      A.ssociatlon.      Inc 
4415   North   California   Avenue.   Chicago.   Ill 
and  National  Association  of  Taxicab  Owners. 
H03   Leader  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio 

A  Charles  N  Brady  1712  G  Street  NW  , 
Wii.shlngt-)n     DC 

B  American  Automobile  Ass<-)ClKt  Ion  1712 
(i   .street   NW      Washington    DC. 

A  J.>seph  E  Brady  2347  Vine  Strei  t  Cin- 
cinnati.  Ohio 

B  International  Union  of  United  Brewery 
Plour  Cereal.  -Soft  Drink  fc  Distillery  Work- 
ers Mf  .America  2347  Vine  Street.  Cincinnati 
Ohio 

F     i  9  I   J  192  08 

A  W  Kenneth  Brew  122  East  42d  Stroe'. 
Nfv.   York    N  Y 

H  American  Paper  and  Pulp  A.ss<xM .» 1 1  o n 
IJJ   Ea.st  42d  Street.  New   York.  NY 

A  P.irke  C  Brlnkley.  1 145  19th  Street  NW  . 
Washington    D  C 

H     N.itl  ^jial    Agricultural    Chemicals    Asso- 

Cl.l'  li  '11 


A  W  S  Bromley  220  East  42d  Street  New 
York    N  Y 

B  American  PulpwtxKl  A.ss<x-latlon  220 
Ea.st  42d  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

D       6)    $80  30       E     (9)    $31  50 

A  .Milton  E.  BrcHxllng  215  Fremont  Street. 
.S.c;  PYancisco.  Calif 

B  California  Packing  C'rp  215  Fremont 
Street    San  Francisco,  Calif 

1)       rt  1   $750       E     i9»  $150 

.A  Derek  Br'-iks  1038  Coi.nccticu'  A\enue 
NW     Wa.shlngtoii    D  C 

B  National  Retail  Furniture  Ass<.x;iatioii, 
666  Uike  Shure  Drive    Chicago.  Ill 

D     (6i   $600       E     1 9)   $409  98 

A  Hr  itherhootl  of  Riillway  and  Steamship 
CU-rks  Freight  Handlers.  Express  and  Sta- 
tion  ?:mployes     1015   Vine  Street.  Cincinnati. 

I)     '6;  $2  700  16       E     i9i   $2,700  16 

A  J  D  Brown.  919  18th  Street  NW  . 
Wa.shingt<in.  D  C 

B  American  Public  Power  ABSoclatlon, 
919    18th   Street    NW  ,    Washington.  D.C. 

D     (6)  $100 
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A  Brown  &  Lund,  1636  I  Street  NW^ 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  &  Foreign  Power  Co.,  Inc.,  100 
Church  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

D     (6)  $750.     E.    (9)  $48.92. 


A.  Ifonroe  Butler,  650  South  Flower  Street,  B.  Lithographers    and    Printers     National 
Loe  Angelea,  Calif.                                                          As£oclatlon,  Inc.,    1025  Connecticut  Avenue 

B.  Superior    Oil    Co.,    560    South    Flower      N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $383.56.     E.   (9)    $629.62. 


D.    (6)   $337.50.     E.   (9)   $169.84. 


A.  Robert   B.    Byrnes,    1703    Rhode    Island 


A    Brown    &    Lund,  1636    1    Street    NW., 

Washington.  DX:.  «_     „   „     .         Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C 

B    Electric    Bond   &  Share   Co.,   3   Rector         „    ^'r.^Ll,  =^,-T^^  =«„..- 
street,  New  York.  N.T. 


A  Brown  &  Lund.  1636  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co..  Butte,  Mont. 

A  Brown  &.  Lund.  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,500.     E.   (9)  $1,448,30. 

A.  Robert  W.  Bruce.  140  New  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  The  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
140  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

D     (6)  $748.      E.    (9)  $583. 


B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum,  Inc. 
2403  East  76th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $42.70. 


A.  Alger  B.  Chapman,  Jr.,  11  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,    11    Wall 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Chapman  &  Friedman,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Taxicab     Association,     Inc., 
A.  C.  G.  Caffrey,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue      4415  North  California  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 


NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Textile    Manufacturers    Institute,    Inc. 
1501  Johnston  BuUdlng,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

D.    (6)    $760.20.     E.    (9)    $90. 


D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $5.52. 


A.  Carl  C.  CampbeU,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  Ronald  A.  Capone.  Room  505,  the  Far- 
ragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General    Council    of    British    Shipping, 
A    Lyman    L.   Bryan,   2000   K   Street  NW..      3/6  Bury  Court.  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  EC.  3. 


A.  Chapman  A  Friedman,  426  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Assoclaclon  Mezlcana  de  Empacadores 
de  Fresa,  AC.  Venustiano  Carranza  48-60 
Plso,  Mexico  1,  D.P.,  Mexico. 

E.   (9)    $1.50. 

A.  Chapman  &  Friedman,  426  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hawaiian  Botanical  Gardens  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  1527  Keeaumoku  Street,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

E.    (9)    $9. 


Washington,  DC 

B.  American   Institute  of  Certified  Public  ^    James  R.  Carnes,  1825  Connecticut  Ave- 

Accountants,  666  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,     nueNW    Washington  DC 
NY. 

D     (6)  $25.      E.    (9)  $7.22. 


A  George  S.  Buck.  Jr.,  1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis,  Tenn. 

B  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  9005,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D     (6)    $180.     E.    (9)    $8.03. 


B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc.,  1826  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,600. 


A.  Chapman  &  Friedman,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Jeppesen  and  Co..  8025  East  40th  Ave- 
nue, Denver,  Colo. 

E.   (9)    $33.65. 


A  Norman  D.  Burch,  1317  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  3  let  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.    (9)    $100.36. 

A.  John  J.  Burke,  1063  West  Platinum 
Street,  Butte,  Mont. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  1445.  Spokane.  Wash. 

E.   (9)    $535. 

A.  Bur  ley  and   Dark  Leaf  Tobttcco  Export 


A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  Suite  502,  1035  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,400.     E.   (9)    $270.02. 


A.  Chapman  &  Friedman,  426  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe  Co.,  139-141  Frank- 
lin Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $626.    E.  (9)  $96.40. 


A.  Robert     S.     Carr,     1220     Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc.,  8323  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  Chapman  &  Friedman,  426  13th  Street 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp.,  Post 
Office  Box  2521,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.    (9)  $11.04. 


A.  Carretta  &  Counihan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Advertising  Specialty   National   Associ- 
Assoclatlon.  Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington,     atlon,    1146    lOth    Street   NW.,   Washington 


Ky. 


D.C,  and  Advertising  Specialty  Guild  Inter- 
national, 620  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
ca^,  m. 


A.  Chapman  &  Friedman,  426  13th  Street 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Union  Nacional  de  Productores  de  Azu- 
car,  S.A.  de  C.V.,  Balderas  No.  36-Primer 
mso,  Mexico,  D.F.,  Mexico. 

D.    (6)  $8,750.    E.  (9)  $18.06. 


A.  Oarretta  &  Counihan.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bicycle    Manufacturers    Association    of 
America,  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.      Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 


D.   (6)    $35,883.13.     E.   (9)    $396.10. 

A.  Oustave    Burmelster,    426    13th    Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Mer- 
chandise Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.    (6)    $1,287.60.     B.   (0)   $13.68. 

A.  Charles  S.  Burns,  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)    $684.50.     E.   (9)    $118.26. 

A    David  Burpee,  Fordhook  Farms.  Doyles-  

town.  Pa.  A.  Henderson  H.  Carson,  600  First  National 
Bank  Building.  Canton.  Ohio;  and  744  Penn- 

A    HoUls  W    Burt.  1212  Munsey  Building,  sylvanla  Building.  Washington.  D.C 

Washington.  DC.  B.  Con-Gas   Service   Corp.,   Four   Gateway 

B    National  Association  of  Supervisors  of  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

State  Banks,  1213  Munsey  BuUdlng,  Washing-  

Ion.  DC.  I 

D     (61    $52  50.  ' 


A.  Charitable     Contributors     Association, 
100  Old  York  Road,  Jenklntown,  Pa. 
D.   (6)  $760.    E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  H.    Allen   Carroll,    1730   K    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
106  Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)   $160. 


A.  A.    H.    Chesser,    400    First   Street    NW. 
ashlngton,  D 

B.  Brotherhc 
E.    (9)  $250. 


A.  Christian   Amendment   Movement,   804 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.    (6)  $3,123.58.    E.  (9)  $3,123.58. 


A.  Citizens  Conunlttee  on  American  PoUcy 
in  the  Near  East.  Box  368.  McLean.  Va. 
D.    (6)  $320.    E.  (9)  $70. 

A.  Citizens    Committee    on    Natural    Re- 
sources. 710  Dupont  Circle  BuUdlng,  Wash- 


A.  Clarence  B.  Carter,  Poet  Office  Box  798,      Ington,  D.C. 


A  Orrln  A.  Burrows.  1200  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  International  Brotherhood  of  Electri- 
cal Workers.  1200  15th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton  D  C. 

D     (6)    $3.909  90.      I 


New  Haven.  Conn. 

B.  RaUrocul  Pension  Conference.  Post  Office 
Box  798.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

E.   (9)    $18.90. 


D.   (6)  $7,140.    E.  (9)  $0,466.76. 


A.  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee,   1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
E.    (9)  $6,707.00. 


A.  Eugene    C    Carxisi,    620    Union    Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 

A    Business  Committee  for  Tax  Reduction     alty,  25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

In  1963.  1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washing-  

ton.  DC.  A.  Francis   R.    Cawley,    1026    Connecticut     D.C 


A.  Earl  W.  Clark,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 


D    (6)    $67,750      B.   (8)    $24.87«Jt3. 


Avenue  IfW.,  Washington,  DC. 


D.   (6)  $064.    E.  (9)  $44.67. 
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A.  Botort  M.   Clark.    1710    H    Street    NW 
WMlklB«ton.  D.O. 

B  The  Atchlaon.  Top«k»  *  SanU  Fe  RaU- 
way  Co  .  80  iMt  Jaekson  Bouterard.  Chlcafo. 

Ill 

A  Clay  Pipe  IndXMtry  Depletion  Oommlt- 
t«e.  410  Woodward  Butldlng.  WaAhtngton. 
DC 

D     (6)    M.OOO.     K.    (»)    •1,329  06 

A  Clear  Channel  B»oa<lc««tlng  Service. 
Wa  Shcx^ham  BlilMlnc.  WMhlagton.  D  C 


A.   Earle  C.  ClaBatnis.  919  18th  Street  NW 
Wa«hlngtOD.  D.C. 

B    AmMioaa    Marehant    Marine    IiuUtute 
Inc  .  919  I8th  Straat  NW.,  Waahlngton.  DC 
and  11  Broadway,  Haw  Tork.  N  T 

D     (S)    91.313^.     B.    (•)    %2\2-n 

A.  Washington  I.  Cleveland.  1712  O  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  DC  DlvMon.  Amarlcan  AutomobUe 
ABSoclatlon.  1713  O  Street  NW  .  Washington, 
D.C. 

A  Joseph  CX}akley.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Building  Service  Employees  Interna- 
tkJiial  Union.  tl8  West  Randolpii  Street, 
Chicago,  ni. 

O.    (8)    83.000. 


A.  Joseph  Cohen.  National  Press  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ttie  National  Aeaoclatlon  of  ReUU 
DruggUts,  1  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (8)    8600. 

A  Cold  War  Oouadl.  2301  West  Third 
Street.  Los  Angelee.  Calif. 

B.  The  Mayers  Co..  Inc  .  2301  West  Third 
Street,  Los  Angelea.  Calif. 

D.    (6)    815, 

A.  Coles  h  Ooertner.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc  ,  1  Cbase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  Tork, 
N  Y 

B.  (9)    8149 .7«. 


A.  Collier  ft  Shannon.  1625  I  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.O. 

B.  National   Shoe   Manufacturers   Associa- 
tion. 342  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D     (S)    81.000.     X.   (9)    826745. 


A.  Collier  &  Shannon,  1625  I  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Tool  and  Stalnleaa  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, care  of  Carpenter  Steel  Co  .  Reading. 
Pa 

D    (6)    8625.     E.   (9)   8273 


A.  Oolorado      Railroad      Aasociailon. 
Equitable  Building.  Denver,  Colo 
Z     (9)    8836.88. 


840 


A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  B<>iid 
Financing.  14t  Broadway.  New  Tork.  N  Y 
D     (6)    89.T00.     B.    (9)    811.79S52 

A.  Conunlttee   for   Tln»e    Uniformity     1710 
H  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 
D.   (6)    8000. 


A    R.   T.    Compton,  918    16th    Street    NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B    Natk>nal  Aaeodatlon  of  Manufacturers. 


A  Paul  B.  Comstock.  1771  N  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 


A    John    D.    Conner.    1S35    K    Street    NW 

Washington.  D  C 

B.  Book     Manufacture'     Institute,     luc 
25  West  43d  Street.  New  Tork.  N  T. 


A  John  D  Conner,  1625  K  Street  NW  . 
WaahlQKton,  OC. 

B  Corn  Starch  Industry  Committer.  1625 
K  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  DC 

A  George  W  Cooley  1718  M  Street  NW  . 
W.Lshltigton.  D  C 

B  Medical  Socle' y  of  the  Ul.strlrt  of  Co- 
I'lmbln.  1718  M  Street  NW     Wiuihlngtotv  DC 


A.  John  C.  Ooae.  815  15th  Street  KW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Pan  American  World  Airways.  816  15th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 


A    Edward  Cooper 

B    Motliin   Picture  Association   of  America 
Inr  ,    1800    I    Street    NW       Washington.    DC 


K  J  Milton  Cooper.  15th  and  New  Y  jrk 
Avenue  NW     Washington   DC 

B.  New  York  Stuck  Exchange.  11  Wall 
Street   New  York.  NY. 

A  J.  Milton  Cooper.  15th  <iiid  New  York 
Avenue.  Washington.  D  C 

B  R  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  WlnsUin- 
Salem,  N  C 


A  John  Shepherd  Cooper  17n0  K  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B  Paclflc  Gas  &  Electric  Co  .  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D    (6)  8863     K    (9)  82.070  06 

A  Mitchell  J  Co<)i)er,  1625  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Council  of  Forest  Industries.  560  Bur- 
rard  Street,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia 
Canada. 

O    (6)  83  500     E    (9)  824  60 


A    Corn  Starch  Industry  Committee,   1625 
K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C. 


A  Council  of  Mechanical  Rf>eclalty  Con- 
tracting Industries,  Inc  .  610  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 


A.    Council    of    Profit    Sharing    Industries. 
Munsey    Building.   Wa&hlngton,   DC. 
D    (6)  8630  24.     E    (9)  8530^1 


A  Donald  M  Counlhan.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B  American  Corn  Millers'  Federation.  1000 
Connecticut    Avenue   NW  ,    Washington.    D  C. 


A  Donald  M  Counlhan.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  Classroom  Periodical  Publi-shers'  As- 
sociation. 38  West  Fifth  Street.  Dayton    Ohio 


A  Donald  M  Counlhan.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B  Fountain  Pen  and  Mechanical  Pencil 
Manufacturers'  Association.  Inc  .  1426  O 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

D    i6)  81.000.      K    (9|  81,000 


A  Co^ngton  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D  C 

B  Copper  A  BraKs  Research  Association, 
4'20  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  NT. 


A  Edsall  Lee  Oouplln,  441  East  JefTer9f>n 
Avenue.  Detroit   Mich 

B  Michigan  Hospital  Service.  441  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue.  Detroit,  Mjch 

D.  (6)  81.500.      E    (9)   16  75 

A.  Covington  Si  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  D  C. 

B  AUentown  Portland  Cement  Co  .  Seventh 
Street  at  Throughway.  AUentown.  Pa  and 
13  other  cement  companies. 

D     (6i    84250       E     (9)    812  15. 


A  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D  C 

BAP  Mi»ller.  8  Kongens  Nytorv,  Copen- 
hagen, Den  mart 

A  Covington  A  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington   D  C 

B  National  Machine  T(k)I  Builders'  Associ- 
ation 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington   D  C 


A  Covington  A  Burling  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D  C 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  DlaUlbutors' 
Association.  1500  M«s*achuaetts  Avenue  NW^ 
Washington,  D  C. 


A    Covington   &.   Burling.   701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D  C 

B     Raleigh    Industries    of    America,    Inc 
11(>8   Commonwealth    Avenue.   Boston,  MaM  , 

and  the  British  Cycle  and  Motor  Cycle  In- 
dustries Association.  Ltd  .  Eaton  RocmI.  Cov- 
entry   Kiigland 


A    Mrs    Warren    E.    Cox,   3608   North   25th 

Street.  Arlington.  Va 

B    The    National    Congress    of    Parents    & 

Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
E    (  9  I  827  67 


A  A  Harry  Crane,  SOS  New  England  Build- 
ing  Tofieka.  Kans 

B  Southern  Railway  System,  Washington. 
DC 

E    I  y  I   $671. 


A    H    C    Crotty.   12050  Woodward   Avenue, 
l>etrolt.  Mich 

B    Brotherhood    of    Maintenance    of    Way 

Employees 


A  Leo  J  Crowley,  840  Equitable  Build- 
ing. Denver.  Colo 

B  Colorado  Rallroeul  Association.  640 
Equitable  Building.  Denver,  Colo 

D     (6)    $636  68.      E.    (9)    8636.68. 

A  John  Curran,  815  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  Anverlcan  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress    of    Industrial    Organizations,    815 

16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 
D     (6l    83,679.      E     (9)    8970  75. 


A  Bryce  Curry,  18th  and  M  StreeU  NW., 
Washington.  D  C 

B  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
As-soclations,  18th  and  M  Streets  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D     (6)    $1,400. 


A  Bernard  Cuahman.  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street. 
FHectrlc  Railway  A  Motor  Coach  Employes 
of  America,  50'25  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

E     (9  1    $86  35. 


A  John  R  DaJton.  1508  MerchanU  Bank 
Building.  Indlanafxjlls.  Ind 

B  Assixrlated  Railways  of  Indiana.  1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A  Louis  S  Damlani.  Post  Office  Box  54. 
Oatun,  C.Z. 

B  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union  and 
Metal  Trades  Council.  Post  Office  Box  471. 
B.ilboa  Heights.  C  Z 

D     i6i    $1.68435       E     (9)    83.235. 


A  John  C  Datt.  425  13th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 

D     (6)    $756  25       E.    (9)    839.61. 


A    Charles    W.    DavU.    1    North    La    Salle 
Stj-eet,  Chicago.  111. 

B    Sears,     Roebuck     and    Co,    925    South 

H mian  Avenue.  Chicago,  Dl, 
£.    (9,1    8655  59. 
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A.  Lowell  Davis.  001  Roes  Avenue,  ICart, 
Tex. 

D    (6)    870.50.     E.   (9)    8'n).fiO. 

A  Donald  S.  Dawaon,  7S1  Waahlngtoii 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B  C  IT.  Financial  Corp..  S50  lladleon 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A    Donald    S.    Dawson,    731    Washington 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B    Hilton  Hotels  Corp.,  Chicago,  ni. 


A  Dawson,  Orlffln,  Pickens  A  Rlddell.  731 
Washington  BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  on  Consumer  Finance  Com- 
panies. 731  Washington  BuUdlng.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.    (6)    86,400.     E.    (9)    8313.46. 


A.  Dawson.  Orlffln,  Pickens  A  Rlddell,  731 
Washington  BxiUding.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madlaon 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Dawson.  Orlffln,  Pickens  A  Rlddell,  731 
Washington   Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Entertainment  Law  Committee,  731 
Washington  BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Dawson.  Orlffln,  Pickens  A  RiddeU,  781 
Washington  BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Laundry  Dry  Cleaning  Association  of 
District  of  Columbia.  2400  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dawson,  Orlffln.  Pickens  A  Rlddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Olft  and  Fashion  Shop 

Association,  Inc.,  St.  Thomas,  VJ. 

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant,  1576  Sherman  Street, 
Denver.  Colo. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Oo-c^- 
erative  Union  of  America  (National  Fannen 
Union).  1675  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo., 
and  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

A.  Merritt  S.  Delta,  1100  National  Preee 
BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Wine  Institute,  717  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Frank  L,  Dennis,  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  Ytwlt,  N.Y. 

A.  Leslie  B.  Dennis,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Asaociatlon, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    8420. 

A.  Mary  S.  Deuel,  3026  Cambridge  Place 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Washington  Home  Rule  Committee, 
Inc  .  024  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    81.102,50. 

A.  Joe  T.  Dickerson,  1626  K  Street  NW., 
Washlng^n.  D.C. 

B.  Mid-Continent  OU  A  Gas  Association, 
300  Tulsa  BuUdlng,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

D    (6)   8100.     B.   (9)    816. 

A.  Cecil  B.  Dickson,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  538 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Dl. 

D    (6)    81,687.60.     B.   (9)    $312.38. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DlUon,  1001  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Sacramento  Municipal  UtlUty  District, 
6201  S  Street,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    82,785,00.     B.  (9)   8100.e0. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon.  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Thurman  A  Wright,  1208  Latham  Square 
Building,  Oakland,  CaUf . 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  EMllon,  1001  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tulelake  Irrigation  District,  Post  Offlce 
Box  787,  Tulelake,  Calif. 

D.  (8)    8997.10.     E.   (9)    897,10. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Westlands  Water  District,  Post  Offlce 
Box  4000,  Fresno,  Calif. 

D.  (6)    81,830.63.     E.   (9)    $30.53. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  National 
Service  Headquarters,  1701  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1425  East 
McMlUan  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

E.  (9)    $6,643.30. 

A.  Robert  H.  Dlstelhorst,  Jr.,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  UJ3.  Savings  A  Loan  League,  221  North 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $276.     E.   (9)    $12.05. 


A.  District  Lodge  No.  44,  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $24,469.84.     E.   (9)    $21,804.25. 


A.  Division  689,  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street,  Electric  Railway  A  Motor  Coach 
Employees  of  America,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  (9)    $204.97. 


A.  Thomas    Dixon, 
Washington,  D.C. 


1311     G     Street    NW.. 


A.  Robert  C.  Dolan,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $380.     B.   (9)    $294.30. 


A.  Paul  R.  M.  Donelan,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Medical     Association,     535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $220.60. 


A.  James  L.  Donnelly,  200  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  lU. 

B.  IlUnois  Manufactvirers'  Association,  200 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 


A.  Donoghue,  Ragan  A  Mason,  239  Wyatt 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  Post  Offlce  Box 
1060,  Newark,  N.J. 

D.  (6)   $900. 


A.  Donoghue,  Ragan  A  Mason,  239  Wyatt 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Seatraln   Lines,    Inc.,    595    River    Road, 
Bdgewater,  N.J. 

D.   (6)   $900. 


A.  Harry  J.  Donohue,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $588.     E.   (9)   $6,10. 

A.  Ronald  D,  Doremus,  310  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  210 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

M.  (9)   $16. 


A.  J.  Dewey  Dorsett,   110  WUliam  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Asaociatlon  of  Casualty  A  Surety  Com- 
panies. 

D.   (6)  $150. 


A.  Jasper  N.  Dorsey,   1730  K   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Telephone  A  Telegraph   Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $2,569.05. 


A.  C.  L.  Dorson,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  ClvU  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  900  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $2,211.89.    E.  (9)  $271.49. 


A.  Evelyn    Dubrow,    1710    Broadway,    New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  1710  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $2,160.    E.  (9)  $1,640.96. 


A.  Read    P.    Dunn,    Jr.,    1200    18th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council   of   America, 
Post  Offlce  Box  9906,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  WUliam  E.  Dunn,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc.,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $653.12.    E.  (0)  $2. 


A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
740  nth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)  $167.41.    E,  (9)  $124.61. 

A.  Eastern  Railroad  Presidents  Conference, 
1  Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City,  VJ. 
D.   (6)  $260.58,    E,  (9)  $250.58. 


A.  John  W.  Edelman,  704  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  TextUe  Workers  Union  of  America,  90 
University  Place,  New  YM-k,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $2,460.44.    E.  (9)  $431.17. 

A.  Walter  A.  Edwards,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massacbtisetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)  $260.     E.   (9)  $100. 

A.  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  Jr.,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

B.  North    Carolina    Railroad    Association, 
Box  2635,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,126.04.     E.   (9)  $630.85. 


A.  James  B.  Ehrllch,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $516.25.     E.   (9)  $50.35. 


A.  John  Doyle  EUlott,  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Townaend  Plan,  Inc.,  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,404.     E.   (9)  $917.94. 

A.  John  M.  EUlott.  5035  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Asaoelation  of  Street, 
Electric  RaUway  and  Motor  Ooach  ttuployeee 
of  America.  5025  Wisconcin  AveniM  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  Clyd.  T.  BIU.  MOO  Ftertda  A«wiu«  WW, 

WastUnc^ii-  D.C. 

B  H>tt^*»  Bum  BMtrle  Ooop«mUf« 
AMocUWon.  3000  FlorkU  Avenue  NW  ,  W«^- 
Ington.  DC 

D.    l«)    •». 

A.  OtU  H.  KlllB.  1001  CtonnacUcut  Avenue 
NW  .  WesHlngton.  D.C.  .^.  r^ 

B    NaUonal  OU  Jobb««  Ooancll.  1001  Oou- 
nectlcut  Avenue  NW..  WaeWngton,  D.C. 
D     (6)  $6,000. 

A  Perry  R  KlUworth.  1146  l»Ui  Street 
NW.  WuUnctan.  D.C. 

B.  MUk  Imtostry  FoundBUon.  1145  19tn 
Street  NW  .  Wa«hlngt4>n.  D.C. 

D     (8)  IIS. 

A.  JoHn  H  Elm.  aoa  Ring  Butldmc  Wash- 
ington. DC  .,  »     .   , 

B  MatJonal  Lumb«  *  Building  Material 
Dealers  AModatton.  902  Ring  Building. 
Waalilngton.  D.C. 

E.    (»)  $574.73. 

A  Ely.  Duncan  *  Bennett.  1200  Tower 
Building.  Waahln«tc«,  D.C. 

a  American  Public  rower  Aaeoclatlon,  910 
lath  street  NW..  Wastangton.  D  C. 

D.   (6)  $3,100. 

A.  By.  Duncan  *  Bennett.  1300  Tow«r 
Building,  Waahtngtoa.  D.C. 

B.  Coachella  Valley  County  Water  DUtrlct. 
Coachella.  Calif. 

D    (6)    $!>». 

A.  By.  EKincan  *  Bennett.  1300  Tower 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Loe  Angelea.  307  South  Broadway,  Lo6 
Angelea,  Calif. 

D.    (8)    $S.300. 

A.  By.  Duncan  tt  Bwinett.  1300  Tower 
BulUlln«.  WaaHlngtcm.  D.C. 

B  Eaat  Bay  ICunlctpal  UUUty  DUtrlct. 
2130  Adeline  Street.  Oakland,  Calif 

D     (8)    $800. 

A  Ely,  Duncan  *  Bennett,  1300  Tower 
Building,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B    Imperial  Irrlgattoa  Dlatrlct.  El  Centro. 

Calif. 

D.    (8)    $2,100. 

A.  Ely.  Duncan  ft  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building.  Waahlngtffla.  D.C. 

B  Six  Agency  Oommlttee  and  Colorado 
River  Board  of  Calllornia,  909  South  Broad- 
way. Loe  Angelea,  Calif. 

D     (8)    $3,360. 

A    ICylaa  W.  Mxt^iab,  966    National   Freaa 

Building.  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B  National  mgliway  Uaera  Conference. 
Inc..  966  National  Preaa  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

A.  Qrover  W.  Knaley.  200  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B    National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  300  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 
D     (6)    $307.69.     B.   (9)    $34  80 

A  John  D.  Tafan.  JOO  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 

States. 

D     (6)    $1,875.     B.   (•)    $1,680. 

A.  CUnton  Fair.  SIS  ISth  Street  NW  ,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

B.  Aaierlean  l^^wtinr  at  Labor  and  Com- 
greaa  at  Ia<taaMAl  Orfanlsatlons,  SIS  IMft 
Street  WW,  WaaMnfftoa.  DC. 

D    (8)    $3,879.     B.   (S)    $S57.1S. 
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A.  FaiaUy    Tax    AseocUtlon.    311»    Olrard 
Trust  Building,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
D.    (8)    $1,176.     B.    (»>    $61088 

A    Parmers'  Educational  and  Co-Operfttlve 
Union  of  America  (National  Farmers  Union) 
1575  Sherman  Street.  Denver.  Colo  .  and  1404 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton.  DC 

D     16)    $46,925  52       E     (9)    $39 .951  86 

A    Federation  of  Regular  T.ixpayers.  Rout*' 
4.  Box  58.  Hastings.  Mich 

D     (  6 1    $5       E     1 9  I    $44  50 

A    Joseph    O     Feeney,    n2f>    I    Street    NW 
Wiishlngton.  D  C 

B     REA   Express    21 J   Ka«t   42d    Street,    New 

York    N  Y 

D     (6)    $3,000       E     (9 1    $4O0 

A    Arthur  S    Fteffem:ian.  1701  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC 

B     Amerlcrtn    Life    Convention.    230    North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Ill 


A    James  W  ForlsUl.  One  Parragut  Square 

South.  Washington,  D  C. 

B    American      Medical      AaaoclaUon.      536 
North   Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,   111. 

D    (61    $1,425.     E    (9)    $184  99. 


A.  Bonner  Pellers,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Conunlttee  1001 
Connecticut    Avenue   NW  .   Washington,   DC 


A  Ronald  J  FoulU,  1730  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York.  N  Y 

B  American  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co  , 
195    Broadway.    New    York,    NY 

U      <5i    $200 

A    John  O    Pi'X.  1730  K  SUeet  NW.,  Wash- 

Ir.Ktoii,    DC,   and    1»5   Broadway,   New   York. 

N  Y 

B    American    Telephone    A   Telegraph    Co  , 

l'.i,=)    Broadway.   New    York.   N  Y 

D      'i  1     »559  75 

A    Oeorge  U.   Prankovlch,  Providence,   R  I. 

B  Manufacturing  Jewelers  aiid  Bllver- 
smlths  of  America.  Inc.  307-11  Sheraton- 
Hiltniore  Providence,  R.I  ,  and  Jewelry  In- 
(lu.st.ry  Tax  Committee,  Inc  ,  919  18th  SUeet 
NW     Waahlngton,  DC 

U      i6l     $6,000       E.     (9)    $53798 


A.  Maxwell  Field,  210  Lincoln  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

B  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Aaaocla- 
tlon, 210  Uncoln  Street,  Bt»ton,  Maivs 

D.    (6)    $400.      E     i9l    $324  57 


A  jAmes  H  French,  1625  K  Street  NW  . 
Washingtfjn,  D  C 

B  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc  ,  36 
West  43d   Street,  New  York,  NT. 


A  Herbert  A  Flerst,  807  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

B  Council  of  the  Forest  Indiistrles  of 
British  Columbia,  400  Forest  Industries 
Building.  550  Burrard  Street,  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  Canada 

D     i6)    $6,000       E     (91    $2  607  93 

A    John    B     Fisher.     1925    K    Street    NW 
Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Employment  Association.  280 
Southfleld  Road,  Detroit.  Mich 

D.    (6i    $2,920       E.    (9)    $90. 

A    John    B     Fisher.     1925    K    Street    NW 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

B  Unitarian  UnlversalUt  Women,  Care  of 
H   Wlnslow.  50  Congress  Street,  Boston.  Mass 

D     (8)    $1,300.      E.    (9)    $33.50. 


A    James   H    French,    1825   K   Street  NW  , 

W.ishlngton,  D  C 

B  C-orn  Starch  Industry  Conunlttee.  1625 
K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

A  Philip  P  Frledlander,  Jr  ,  1343  L  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B  The  National  Tire  Dealers  <k  Retread- 
ers  Association,  Inc  ,  1S43  L  Street  NW  . 
W.i.shlngttin.  D  C 

D     (8)    $25       E     (9)    $1. 


A    I-^lends  C^xnmlttee  on   National   Legls- 
luUon,   345    Second   SUeet    NE  .    Washington. 

D     .61    $27.049  53       E     (9)    $10.863  08. 


A  Malcolm  H  Frost,  35  West  43d  Street, 
New  York   NY 

B  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc  ,  3S 
West  43d  Street,  New  York,  NT. 


A  David  C  Fullarton.  3000  Florida  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC 

D     (6»    $164. 


A.  William  J  Flaherty.  1701  18th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C. 

B  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1425  East 
McMillan  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

D     (6)    $1,304 

A    Norman  A    F'.a;^gan.,  425    13th  Street  A    Garrett    Fuller,     836     Wyatt    Building. 

^  Tc^i^rs^eVvlS   Corp,    30   Rockefeller      ^B^wrCo^?  Steamship  Co,  1210  Stand- 
Plaaa,  New  York.  N  Y.  ^d  Plaza,  Portland,  Oreg. 


A    Robert  R   Fleming    Poet  Offlce  Box  1065, 
Indianapolis.   Ind. 

B    The  American  Legion 

D      (6)    $7,937  40      E.    (9)     $26.697  05. 


A.  Wallace  H.  Fulton.  1707  H  Street  NW.. 
W.ishlngton,  DC. 

B  NaUonal  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 


A  Roger  Fleming,  425  13th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise   Mart    Plaza.  Chicago     111. 

D     (6)    $1,175      B     (9)    •33.64. 


A  Henry  T.  Gage.  1100  NaUonal  Press 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Wine  Institute,  717  Market  SUeet,  Son 
Francisco,  Calif. 


A  Donald  G.  Fletcher,  836  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B  Crop  Quality  Council,  838  Midland 
Bank    Building,   Minneapolis,   Minn 

D.    (6>    ♦4.136.      B     (9)    $693. 


A  Lawrence  H  Gall.  918  ICth  SUeet  NW  . 
Waslilngton.  DC. 

B  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  at 
America,  918  16th  SUeet  NW  .  Washington. 
DC 

D.    (6)    $975. 


A.  FVartda      Citrus     Mutual      (LegtalaUve 
Fund ) ,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
E.  t9)  $1,800. 


A    M.  J  OalTln,  307  UnlOB  Depot  Buildloc. 

8t   Paul.  Minn. 

D.  (8)  r»8o.   B.  (»)  wnm. 
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A.  Warner   W.    Oardner,   784    IStli   Street 

NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B    American  Steamship  lYaffle  EMeutlTei 
Committee,  1  Broadway,  New  York,  N.T. 

D     (6)   $2,000.     B.   (9)   $168. 


.\  Warner  W.  Gardner,  734  15th  Street 
.NW    Washington,  DC, 

U  Western  Geothennal.  Inc..  Intema- 
tiMuil    Building,   San   Francisco,   Calif. 

D     (6)    $200.      E.    (9)    $15.47, 


A.  ISn.  Edward  R.  Gray,  3501  Williams- 
burg Lane  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  & 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

E.   (9)    $47.29. 


A.  Charles  A.  Hamilton,   777   14th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  General    Electric    Co.,    670    Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 

D,   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $44.30. 


A  Marlon  R  Garstang,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Wtishlngton,  DC. 

B  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)    $200.      E.   (9)    $2.40. 


A.  tin.  Virginia  M.  Gray,  3601   WlUlams- 
burg  Lane  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  'UNICEF,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $412.50.     E.    (9)    $70.88. 


A.  Jerry  N.  Grlffln,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  NY. 


A.  W.  C.  Hanunerle,  220   East  4ad   Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American    Pulp  wood    Association,     220 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Harold  P.  Hammond,  1710  H  SUeet  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 


A    Gas   Appliance   Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion.  Inc  ,  60  East  42d  SUeet,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

A    Aubrey  D    Gates,  535  North  DearbCH'n 

Street,  Chicago.  111. 

B    American      Medical      Association,      535 
North  Dearborn  SUeet,  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6)  $170. 


A.  Jerry  N.  Grlffln,  731  Washington  BuUd- 
ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  on  Consumer  Finance  Com- 
paniee,  731  Washington  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 


A  General  Council  of  British  Shipping. 
3  6,  Bury  Court,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  B.C. 
3,  England. 


A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Itutual  Benefit  Health  &  Accident  As- 
sociation, Omaha,  Nebr. 


A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy,  918  16th  BUeet  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  Bryce    N.    Harlow,   1730   K   SUeet   NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  SUeet,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E,    (9)    $125.73. 


A.  J.  M.  Oeorge.  165  Center  SUeet,  Winona, 

Minn. 

B.  The  Inter-State  Manufacturer's  Asso- 
ciation, 163-165  Center  St.,  Winona,  Minn. 

D  (6)    $1,600. 

A  J.  M.  Oeorge  163-165  Center  SUeet, 
Winona,  Minn. 

B.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies,  163-166  Center  SUeet.  Winona, 
Minn. 

D     (6)   $3,000. 


A.  Ben  H.  Ouill.  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion; American  Smelting  A  Refining  Co.; 
American  Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co. 

D.   (6)    $4,750.     E.   (9)    $2,400. 


A,  Mildred  B.  Harman,  212  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C, 

B,  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evans- 
ton,  111. 

D,    (6)    $720.     E.    (9)    $404J20. 


A.  Terry  Gunn,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Joseph   S.   GUI,    16   East   Broad   SUeet, 
Columbus,   Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  10  Bast 
Broad  Street,   Columbus,  Ohio. 

A    Glen  Alden  Corp.,  1740  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY. 
E.    (9)   $3,000. 


A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,   100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $1,410.29. 


A.  William  B.  Harman,  Jr.,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Life   Convention,   230    North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $288.     E.    (9)    $11.67. 

A.  L.  James  Harmanson,  Jr.,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Council   of   Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $4,750.02.     E.    (9)    $150.60. 


A.  Philip  Ooldst^n,  Woodward  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee. 410  Woodward  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $954,     E.    (9)    $49,68. 


A.  Herbert  E.  Harris,  2d,  415   13th  Street 
rfW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Farm    Biu-eau     Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  III. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $32.93. 


A.  Lawrence  L.  Gourley.  1767  K  SUeet  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $376. 


A.  Hal  H.  Hale,  419  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  R.  A.  Harris,  38  South  Dearborn  SUeet, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Railway   Progress    Institute,   S8  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,625.     E.    (9)    $18.75. 


A.  Government  Employees'  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $8,978.13.     E.   (9)    $6JM9J)e. 

A.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Aaao- 
clatlon, 400  Folger  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  &  Enginemen,  318- 
418  Keith  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D     (6)    $14,429.40.     E.    (9)    $16,394. 

A  GraveUe,  Whltlock,  Markey  &  Tait,  1032 
Shoreham  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Structtiral  Clay  Products  Znduatry  De- 
pletion Committee,  1032  Shoreham  Building. 
Washington,  DC, 

E    (9)    $51.17. 


A.  Haley  Bader  ft  Potts,  1735  De  Sales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadening  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  De  Sales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A,  Stephen  H.  Hart.  600  Equitable  Build- 
ing. Denver,  Colo. 

B.  National  Livestock  Tax  Committee,  801 
East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)    $7,599.75.     E.   (9)    $2,360.38. 


A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny,   ill   West  Wash- 
ington SUeet,  Chicago,  HI. 


A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  1701  K  SUeet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  SUeet  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $162.50.     E.    (9)    $16,60. 


A.  J.  G.  Hall,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp,,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  DeUoit,  Mich. 


A.  B.   C.   Hallbeck,   817    14th    SUeet    NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $4,500. 


A    Cornelius  R.  Gray,  1712  G  SUeet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
B    American  AutcaaobUe  Aaeoelatlon,  ITIS 

O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  ft  Saunders,  808 
17th  SUeet  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Council  of  Private  Lending  In- 
stituUons,  Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  808 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana) ,  910  BoMtb. 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 


A.  Kit    H.    Haynes,    1616    H    SUeet    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    Council    of   Farmer    Coopera- 
tives, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Hays  and  Hays,  930  Warner  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 

D.  (6)    $864.     E.   (9)    $238.21. 

A.  John    C.    Hazen,    1317    F    Street    NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  NaUonal  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

E.  (9)    $69.16. 


A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  SUeet  NW,  Washington,  D.O. 
D.   (6)    $554.97.     E.   (0)    $554.97. 
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90    T    Str««t    NW 


A.  Patrlek    B.    HMUy. 
Wasblncton.  D.C. 

B.  NaOoiua  MUk  Producers  PederaUon.  30 
T  Street  NW..  Waahliigton.  DC. 

D    (0)    9300.     ■.   (9)    •4S1.M. 

A.  Ocorg*  J.  BMht.  53  Vanderbllt  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.T..  and  »  K  Street  NW..  Wa*h- 
ing^n.  D.C. 

B  American  PannU  Committee,  Inc  .  30 
E  Street  NW..  WMhlnffton.  DC  .  and  Blpar- 
UMin  CtUaena  Ooounlttee  for  Federal  Aid  for 
Public  Bementary  and  Secondary  ■ducatlon. 
4107  DaTenport  Btraet  NW  .  Waablngton.  D  C 


A    W.  J.  Hlckey,  3000  MaMachuwits  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  A«- 
socUUon,    2000    Maaaachueetta    Avenue    NW 
Washington,  D  C 

D     ( fl  I    •43  50 


A  Luther  A  Huston,  1000  Vermont  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  Buslneea  Committee  for  Tax  Reduction 
In  1»«3.  1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

D    (6)   •2.440       E    (9)  •540  0« 


A.  Hedrlck  *  Lane.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waablncton.  DC 

B.  Comlte  d«  Productorea  de  Azucar  An- 
tonio Ulro  Queaada  870.  Uma.  Peru 

D.    (6)    •a.SitO.     B.    (0)    VTS.TO 

A.  Kenneth  O.  Halaler.  18th  and  M  StreeU 
NW  .  Waanington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Laa«ue  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
•odatlona.  IStb  and  M  StreeU  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.  («)  iseo. 

A.  Bdmund  P.  Hennelly.  150  East  4ad 
Street.  New  York,  If  .T. 

B.  Socony  llobll  Oil  Co  ,  Inc  .  150  East 
4ad  Street.  New  York.  NT. 

D.   (6)    •a.37BSl.     ■.   (»)    11, 150.91. 

A.  John  K.  Herbert.  575  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  H.Y. 

B.  Mwg***""  PubllsherB  Association,  Inc  , 
578  liBxlngton  Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y. 

D.   (6)    $766^1. 

A.  Maurice  O.  Hemdon.  801  Warner  Build- 
ing. Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  National  Aaeoclatlon  of  Insurance 
Agents.  »fl  Pulton  Street,  New  York.  NY,  and 
801  Warner  BuUdlng.  Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)    1175.68.     X.  (B)    9175  05. 


A  M  P  Hlcklln.  507  Bankers  Trust  Build- 
ing. De«  Moines.  Iowa. 

B  Iowa  Railway  Committee  507  Bankers 
Trust  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

E     i9i    ^461  06 

A  Robert  L  Higgtns  \2W  18th  Street  NW  , 
W.ushlngton    D  C 

B  National  Elec'riml  Contractors  Associa- 
tion 1200  18'h  Street  NW  Wajihlngton, 
DC 

A  John  W  Might  1025  Connecticut  A%e- 
nue  NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc  ,  1026 
Connecticut   Avenue    NW  ,    Washington,   DC 

E     (01    •75. 


A     Elmer    P     Mutter,   Poet    OfHce   Box   2255 
Washlngt^in    D  C 
D    (6)  %b 

A  Elmer  P  Mutter.  Post  Ofllce  Box  2255, 
Waiihlngtijn,  D  C 

B  Richard  P  Bates,  Edward  S  Cohen 
J  I  MeltBer,  James  Kousen,  Dr  M  Berlin 
WH-shlngton,  D  C 

E     (9i    ^304 


A  William  J  Hynes,  611  Idaho  Building, 
Bolae    Idaho 

B  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co  .  1416  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha.  Nebr 

E    (  9  I  •584  36 


A  James  A  Hirshfleld,  306  Rockefeller 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

B  Lake  Carriers'  Association  305  Rocke- 
feller Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

A  L  S  Hltchner,  1146  19th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

A  Lawrence  8  Hobart,  919  18th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B  American  Public  Power  Association 
919    18th  Street   NW  .   Washington.   DC 

D     (6)    ^275 


A  Prank  N  Ikard,  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N  Y 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY. 


A  Bernard  J  Immlng,  777  14th  Street  NW  , 
WashlngU)n,  D  C 

B  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  As- 
sociation. 777  14th  SUeet  NW  ,  Waahlngton, 
DC 


A,  Claude  E  Hobbe,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B  WeaUnghouae  Electric  Corp  ,  3  Gateway 
Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

D    (6)  •aOO       E    (01   %\20 


A.  Heater.  Owen  *  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Beaton  Wool  Trade  Association.  263 
Summer  Street.  Boston.  Mass 

D.    («)    $000.     I.   (9)    •06.86. 

A.  Hester.  Owen  *  Crowder.  432  Shoreham 
BuUding.  Washlncton.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wool  Blanufac- 
turen.  380  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY 

D.   (6)    91.000. 

A.  Hester.  Owen  Jk  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
BuUding.  Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  414 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

K.  (9)  •ao.oe. 

A.  Hester,  Owen  *  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Wool  Trade  Association,  363 
Summer  Street.  Boeton.  Mass. 

A.  Hester,  Owen  it  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
Building.  Washington,  DC 

B.  New  York  Wool  Trade  Association.  155 
West  44th  Street.  New  York,  NY 

A.  Heeter,  Owen  h  Crowder,  432  Shoreham 
BuUding.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Philadeli>hla  Wool  A  Textile  Assocla- 
Uon.  Post  Oflloe  Box  473,  Station  S,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

A.  Hester.  Owen  h  Crowder.  432  Shoreham 
BuUding.  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  United  State*  Brewers  Association,  535 
PUth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (8)    •5,000.     X.   (9)    907^0. 


A   Ralph  D   Hodgea.  Jr. 

B  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

E    (0)  •27  66 

A     Home   Manufacturers    Afls<JClatlon.    1117 
Barr  Building.  Washington,  DC 
D.  (6)   •SOO       E    (9i  •1,000 

A.  Edwin  M  Hood.  1730  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  1730 
K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 


A.  Lawrence  W.  Horning,  1010  Pennsyl- 
vania BuUding.  Waahlngton.  D  C 

B  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co  ,  230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 


A      Donald    E      Horton,     222     West     Adam.s 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B    American   Warehousemen's   .\.s8*>clat ion 


A     Harold    A     Houser,    1625    I    Street    NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  Retired  OfBcers  Association,  1625  I 
Street  NW  .  Waahlngum   DC 

D    (6)  ^2.500 

A  Charles  L  Huber  1701  18th  Street  NW  . 
Waahlngton,  D  C 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1425  East 
McMillan  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

».    (9)    •6J38  30 


A  W  T  Muff,  916  16th  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

B.  Independent  Natural  Oas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington, 
DC. 

D    (6)  •275. 


A  Inde[)endenl  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
D  C 

D    (6i  •1,250 


A      Industrial    Union     Department.    AFL~ 
CIO,  815   16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
D    (6)  •15,230  29      E    (9|  •15,230  29. 


A     Institute    of    Appliance    Manufacturers, 
Inc,    2000   K   Street    NW  ,    Waahlngton,   DC 


A     Institute    of    Scrap    Iron    ti.    Steel,    Inc 
1729  M  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
D    (6l  •300 


A  International  Union  of  Electrical, 
Radio  &  Machine  Workers.  APL-CIO,  1126 
16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

E    (9)  ^2.750 


A    Inter-State  Manufacturer's  Association, 
163-165  Center  Street,  Winona.  Minn. 
D     (6)  •2,762  50      E    (9)  ^5  30. 


A  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association.  Inc  ,  W- 
1481  First  National  Bank  Building,  St  Paul, 
Minn 

D     (6i  •laS      E    i9l  •1,163  86. 


A  Charles  E  Jackson,  1614  20th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B  National  Fisheries  Institute  1614  20th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

E     (9)   •351862 


A  Robert  C  Jackson,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc  ,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N  V 

D     (6i   •2.150      E    (9)  ^421. 

A.  Walter  K  Jaenlcke,  1957  E  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C. 

B  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc  ,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton  D  C 


A    Japanese     American     Cltlaens     League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Pranclsco,  Calif. 
E     (9)  •ISO. 
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A   Daniel    Jaspan.  Post  Office  Box   IBSi.  A.  Phillip  X.  Jones,  920  Tower  BuUding. 

Washington.  D.C.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super-  B.  TTnlted  States  Beet  Sugar  Assoclatl<m. 

Msors,    Post    Office    Box    1924,    Washlngt<Mi,  920  Tower  BuUding.   Washington,   D.C. 

DC  D,  (6)   $100. 

D     (6)  •3.725.01.    E.  (B)  I75.1S.  

A.  John  E.  Kane,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 

A    PhlUp  F.  Jehle,  National  Press  Building,  ington,  D.C. 


V.  .ishlngton.  D.C. 

B    The     National     Association    of    Betall 
Druggists,    1    East    Wacker    Drive,    Chicago, 

v.\ 

D     (6)  $1,000. 


B.  American    Petroleimi     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $2,187.50.     E.   (9)    $882.03. 


A.  H.  Cecil  KUpatrick,  912  American  Secu- 
rity Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Rossmoor  Leisure  World,  Seal  Beach. 
Calif. 

D.   (6)    $475.     E.   (9)    $5.85. 

A.  Ludlow  King.  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A  Joe  Jenness,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
W lis h Ington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Aa- 
.soclfttlon.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D,C. 


A.  Sheldon  Z.  Kaplan,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Guatemala    Sugar    Producers    Associa- 
tion, Guatemala  City,  Guatemala. 


A.  T.  Bert  King.  812  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.    (6)    $725. 


A  Charles  B.  Jennings.  1712  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1716 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Robert  G.  Jeter.  Dresden,  Tenn. 

B.  H.  C.  Spinks  Clay  Co..  Paris,  Tenn.;  Old 
Hickory  Clay  Co..  Paducah.  Ky.;  Bell  Clay 
Co..  Oleason,  Tenn.;  United  Clay  Mines  Corp.. 
Trenton.  N.J.;  Kentucky-Tennessee  Clay  Co., 
Mayfleld,  Ky. 

E.  (9)    $32136. 

A    Jewelry  Industry  Tax  Committee,  Inc., 
727  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Ycwk,  N.Y. 
D     (6)    $10,325.     X.   (9)    $6,670.10. 


A.  Karelsen  &  Karelsen,  230  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 
K.   (9)   $305.99. 


A.  Howard    B.    Keck.    550    South    Flower 
Street.  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  OU  Co.,  560  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.   (9)   $300. 


A.  Clifton  Klrkpatrick.  1918  North  Park- 
way. Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    CouncU    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $630.     E.    (9)    $29.86. 


A.  W.  M.  Keck,  Jr.,  9864   Wilshire  Boule- 
vard. Beverly  Hills.  Calif. 


A.  James  F.   Kmetz,   1435  K  Street   NW., 

Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,546. 


A.  Charles  C.  Keeble.  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Humble  OU  ft  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

B.   (9)    $246.67. 


A.  George  W.  Koch,   1612  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 

Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A    Peter  D.  Joers,  810  Whittlngton  Avenue, 

Hot  Springs.  Ark. 

B.  EMerks  Forests.  Inc.,  810  Whittlngton 
Avenue,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

E     (9)    $315.44. 

A.  Gilbert  R.  Johnson,  1208  Terminal 
Tower,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  305  Rocke- 
feller Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

A.  Giendon  E.  Johnson,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  280  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $347.61.     E.    (9)    $40.99. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson,  1576  Sherman 
Street,  Denver.  Colo. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  h  Co-Operm- 
tlve  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street. 
Denver,  Colo.;  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Wasnlngton,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,769.40.     E.   (9)   t278i)l. 


A.  Bugene  A.  Keeney,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


A.  Robert  M.    Koch,   310   R   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  310 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $38. 


605 


A.  Prancls   V.   Keesllng.    Jr., 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  West    Coast    Life    Insurance    Co., 
Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Market 
805 


A.  Germalne   Krettek,   200    C   Street   8E., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Associaticm,  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.   (9)    $3,336.92. 


A.  John    T.    Kelly.    1411 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical     Manufacturers 
elation. 


K    Street    NW., 
Asso- 


A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn,  1725  E>eSales  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,648.     E.      (9)    $483.06. 


A.  Ned  Johnston,  4309  SatU  Road,  Ken- 
sington. Md. 

B.  "nie   Tobacco   Institute,   Inc.,  808   17th 

Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A    George  Bliss  Jones.  Montgomery.  Ala. 
B    Alabama     Railroad     Association.     1002 

First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

D     (6)    $144.     E.    (9)    $135.21. 

A  James  E.  Jones,  122  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

B  American  Paper  A  Pulp  AaaoclatUm, 
122  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A    L  Dan  Jones.  1110  Ring  Buildii^,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
B    Independent  Petroleum  Aaaoeiatlon  of 

America.    1110    Ring    BuUding,    Washington, 
DC. 

E     (9)    $25.25. 


A.  I.  L.  Kenen,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  C<mmit- 
tee,  1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  420  Cafritz  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Marathon  OU  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio. 
E.   (9)   $185.25. 


A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  and 
11  South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  Dl. 


A.  Labor -Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $6,917.12.     E.   (9)    $6,320.84. 


A.  Ronald   M.  Ketcham,   Poet   Office   Bob 
351,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Southern   Califc»^la    Edison    Co.,    Post 
Office  Bos  361,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,549.74.     E.   (9)    $2,510.64. 


A.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  305  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  Jeff  Klbre,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  &  Ware- 
houjMmen's  Union,  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
San  Pranclsco.  CaUf . 

D.   (6)    $1,690.13.     E.   (9)    $1,675.95. 


A.  Kenneth  C.  Landry,  1735  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $600. 


A.  John  A.  KUllck,  740   11th  Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
740  11th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $12.50. 


A.  Philip  M.   Lanier.   908  West  Broadway. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

B.  Kentucky     RaUroad     Association,     101 
East  High  Street,  Lexington,  Ky. 

£.   (9)    $129.38. 


A.  John  A.  KilUck.  740  11th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 


A    Lyle  W.  Jones,  912  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B    Illinois   Association  of  Consulting  En-     "oclatlon.  740  11th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
gmecrs.  Post  Office  Box  1302.  Springfield.  IlL      D.C. 

(6)    $200.  D.   (6)    $246.35. 


D 


A.  DiUard  B.  Lasseter.  Post  Office  Box  381. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Post 
Office  Box  381,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $450.     E.   (9)   $125. 

A.  Latham  Mt  Watklns. 

B.  Rossmoor  Corp..  Post  Office  Bos  125, 
Seal  Beach,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $000. 
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A.  J.    Avutln    lAtlxner.    1001    Connecticut 
AvwatM  NW..  WaslilBCton.  DC. 
D.   («)    $760. 

A.  John  V.  L»Wl«ne«.  1818  P  Street  NW  , 
Wnhlngton.  D.C. 

B  Amerlc»n  Tfucklnff  AMOclatlona.  Inc  , 
1618  P  Street  MW..  Washington.  D  C 

D     (8)    t6«3JiO.     «.   (»)    taCSO. 

A.  ThomM  B.  Lawrence,  917  15th  street 
NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Uceneed  Beverage  A*»oclation, 
420  Seventh  Street.  Radne.  WU. 

D    (8)   teM. 

A.  Warren  Lawienoe.  1700  K  Street  NW  . 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  of  CallfomUi,  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Witi1ng«TO.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $130.     B.   (»>   $15735. 


A.  Robert  F.  Ladnrer.  836  Southern  BuUd- 
ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Aaaodatlon  of  Nureerymen. 
•Lac.  8S6  Souttaam  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   («)    $30.38.     B.   (9)   $97  48. 

A.  Leonard  F.  Lee.  403  Solar  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Tenneaeee  Oae  Transmission  Co..  Poet 
Offlce  Box  3511.  Houston.  Tex. 

B.   (9)    $79.36. 

A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  NaUonal  Tirade  Policy.  Inc..  1036 
Connecticut  Avwrae  WW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (0)    $3;i87.     B.   (9)    $79.60. 

A.  O.  B.  Leighty.  400  First  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Richard  T.  Leonard.  815  idih  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Dnlon  Department.  AFL- 
CIO,  816  18th  Steeet  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.   (9)    $496.40. 

A.  Boy  T.  Lesrter,  MX> .  1  Fanragut 
Square  South.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Medli^'  Association,  636 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $687.40.     B.   (9)    $801.17. 

A.  John  B.  Lewla.  1636  K  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  MM-CkmtiJMlit  OU  it  Oas  Association. 
300  Tulsa  Building.  Tulsa.  Okla. 

A.  Hal  Leyahon.  123  Baat  43d  Street.  New 
York.  N.T. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Musicians.  436 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)    $4.900M     B.   (9)    $1,433.35. 

A.  Lester  W.  Undow.  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  AseocUtton  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc. 


A  Norman  M  Uttell.  1826  Jefferson  PUce 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  Howard  International,  Inc  .  350  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y 

A  Basil  R  Llttln,  1710  H  SUeet  NW  , 
Wa&hlngUjn,  D  C 

B  Continental  OU  Co  .  Box  ai97.  Houston, 
Tex 

A  Gordon  C  Locke.  1735  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Association  of  Oil  Pl[)«  Lines  1725  K 
SUeet  NW  .  Waahlngton,  DC 

A  Bernard  Locker.  41U7  Davenport  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B  American  Parents  Committee  Ino  20 
E  Street  NW,  Washlngt<^)n    DC. 

D     (6)  $2,000 

A  John  J.  Long,  711  14th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC 

B  International  PrlnUng  Pressmen  and 
Assistants'  Union  of  North  America.  Press- 
men's Home,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)  $1,300.     E.    (S)  $46. 


A.  Angus  H.  McDonald,  1575  Sherman 
SHxeet,  Denver,  Colo. 

B  The  Farmers'  Educational  A  Co-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of  America,  1576  Sherman  Street. 
Denver.  Colo  ;  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C. 

D     i6i    $2,44608       E.    (9)    $155  63. 

A  J(«eph  T  McDonnell,  425  13th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC 

A  Joeeph  B  McGrath,  1625  L  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC 

B  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  SUtes,  1625  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

D     |6)    $2,506  14       E     (9)    $268  47. 


A  Lord.  Day  &  Lord,  25  Broadway.  New 
York,  NY. 

B  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Fifth 
Avenue  and  83d  Street.  New  York,  N  Y. 


A.  Otto  Lowe.  Cape  Charles.  Va 

B.  National  Canners  AssoclaUon,  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (8)  $1,500. 


A.  James   C.   Lucas.   711    14th   Street   NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Retail    Jewelers    of    America.    Inc.    711 
14th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

E    (9)  $80. 


A.  Scott  W    Lucas.  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mobile    Homes   Manufacturers   Associa- 
tion, 30  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Hi 

D.   (6)  $1,000. 


A  Scott  W  Lucas.  1028  Cormectlcut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Western  Medical  Corp,  415  423  West 
Pershing  Road,  Chicago,  111 

D     (8)  $1,000. 

A.  Milton  F.  Lunch.  2029  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (8)  $750. 


A.  John    C     Lynn,    425    13th    Street   NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaaa.  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6)    $2,376.      E.    (9)    $69.33. 


A.  David  A.  Lindsay,   1   Chase   Manhattan 
Plasa.  New  York.  N.T. 

B.  Morgan    Guaranty    Trust    Co     of    New 
York.  140  Broadway,  New  York.  NY 

B.  (9)  tesM. 


A  Breck  P.  McAllister.  26  Broadway.  New 
York.  NY. 

B  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway.  New  York.  NY 


A.  Charlee  B.  Upeen.  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-^nO,  1741  DaSales  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.    (6)    $8,760.     B.   (9)    $1.37389. 

A.  Robert  O.  Utschert.  1300  18th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  iswirHtlnn  of  Klectrlc  Oba., 
1300  18th Strast WW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $67a.TS.     B.   (9)   $M.47. 


A.  John  A.  McCart,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Government  Employees'  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC 

D     (6)    $3.365  32 


A    Stanley  J  McCutcheon,  315  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, Anchorage.  Alaska. 
B    Marathon  Oil  Co. 


A    Wllllftm  P    McKenna,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 


A  William  F.  McKenna,  908  Colorado 
BviUdliig.  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D     (6)    $61  64.      E.    (9)    $36. 


A.  Marvin  L.  McLaln,  426  13th  Street  NW  , 
Waahlngton,  D  C. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago.  111. 

D     (6)  $2,187  50.    E.  (9)  $52  90. 


A  Patrick  H  McLaughlin,  1741  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B  Associated  Fur  Manufacturers,  101  West 
30th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D     (6)  $1,125. 


A.  Patrick  H.  McLaughlin,  1741  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

B.  Glen  Alden  Corp  ,  1740  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY. 

D.    (6)  $2,250. 

A  William  N  McLeod,  Jr  ,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  Household  Finance  Corp  ,  Prudential 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)   $1,200. 


A  William  N  McLeod,  Jr  ,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Republican  Statehood  Party  of  Puerto 
Rico,  San  Juan.  P.R. 

D.   (6)  $200. 


A.  W.     H.     McMalns,     1132     Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Distilled   Spirits   Institute,    1133   Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  C.  W.  McMillan,  801  East  17th  Avenue, 
E>enver,  Colo. 

B  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. 801  East  17th  Avenue.  Denver.  Colo. 

D     (6)  $4,360.04.     E.  (9)  $1,066.39. 


A  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr  ,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc  , 
Care  of  Dr.  Melvln  B.  Dunbar.  21  Bank  Street, 
Lebanon,  NJI. 

D.    (6)  $4,500.     E     (9)  $211  64. 


A  William  P  MacCracken,  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
nectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  United  States  Plywood  Corp  ,  56  West 
44th  Street.  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Albert  L.   McDermott,   746   Washington 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American    Hotel    ft    Motel   Association. 
777  14th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $260. 


A.  John  G    Macfarlan,   1726  I  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  RBA  Kxprees.  319  Bast  43d  Street.  New 
York.  NY. 

D.   (8)  $1,667.50.    B.  (9)  $300.80. 
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A  James  E.  Mack,  1038  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Confectioners  Association,  38 
South   Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Dl. 


A  James  E.  Mack.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Peanut  Butter  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC 


A.  David  M.  Marsh.  837  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Casualty  tt  Surety  Com- 
panies. 110  William  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $160.     E.    (9)    $3.95. 


A  James  E.  Mack,  1038  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue N  W.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B  Rolled  Zlrvc  Manufacturers  Association. 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC 


A.  Winston  W.  Marsh,  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, 1343  L  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $155.     E.    (9)    $2. 


A.  George  E.  Meagher,  900  F  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,563.90.     E.    (9)    $66.60. 


A.  Fred  T.  Marshall.  1112  19th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  B.    P.    Goodrich    Co.,    500    South    Main 
Street,  Akron,  Ohio. 


A  David  I.  Mackle,  One  Exchange  Place, 
Jersey  City,  NJ. 

B.  Eastern  Railroad  Presidents  Conference, 
1  Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

D.    (6)    $6738. 


A.  H.  E.  Mahlman,  1035  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue N.W.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Care 
of  Dr.  Melvln  B.  Dunbar,  31  Bank  Street, 
Lebanon,  N.H. 

D.    (6)   $687.50.     E.  (9)   $38.35. 

A.  Don  Mahon,  Box  959,  Ben  Ftanklin 
Station,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Federation    of    Independent 

Unions. 

E    (9)    $1,708.34. 

A.  Carter  Manasco.  4301  Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean,  Va. 

B  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)    $4,800.     E.    (9)    $163.95. 

A  D  L  Manion,  3000  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad 
Association,  3000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)  $537.50.  I 

A    Manufacturing    Chemists'    Association, 

Inc  .   1825  Connecticut   Avenue   NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D    (6)  $5,000.     E.  (D)  $3,000. 

A.  Manufacturing  Jewelers  and  Silver- 
smiths of  America,  Inc.,  207-11  Sberaton- 
Blltmore  Hotel.  Providence,  RJ. 

D.   (6)    $19,526.     E.   (9)   $6,037.98. 


A.  J.   Paull   Marshall,   925    Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transixn-tatlon  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $366.63.     E.   (9)    $236.77. 


A.  John  S.  Mears,  1608  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.    (6)    $2,802.60.     E.    (9)    $4.90. 

A.  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 1718  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  WUliam  R.  Merrlam,  905  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Telephone  it  Telegraph 
Corp.,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $3,130. 


A.  Paul  V.  Martenson,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Metropolitan     Washington     Board     of 
Trade,  1616  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  510  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  Inc,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)  $1,348.78.     E.  (9)  $223.78. 


A.  Michigan    Hospital    Service, 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
E.    (9)    $1,605.73. 


441     East 


A.  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  Association, 
Shawano,  Wis.,  and  912  University  Building, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  on  Japan. 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association    on    Japanese    Textile    Im- 
ports, Inc.,  561  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.   Milk  Industry   Foundation,    1146    igth 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Capt.  A.  Stanley  Miller,  912  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  fCM'  Flags  of  Ne- 
ce.ssity,  25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $100. 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League,  1634 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $150. 


A.  Miller  Associates,  Inc.,  1701  K  Street 
NW,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  League  of  New  York  Theatres,  Inc., 
and  the  National  Association  of  the  Legiti- 
mate Theatre,  Inc.,  137  West  48th  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $1,125.     E.    (9)    $145.30. 


A.  Walter  J.  Mason,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment. APLr-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $1,083.15. 


A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Dallas,  Tex.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.  (6)  $1,500. 


A.  Mrs.  Olya  Margolin,  1637  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Inc..     Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
1  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.T.  E.  (9)  $50. 

D    (6)    $2,342.02.     E.   (9)    $120.93.  

A.    P.    H.    Mathews,    925    Transportation 

A.  James   Mark.   Jr.,    1436   K  Street  MW..     Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C.  B.    Association     of     American    Railroculs, 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900     Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)    $4,046. 


A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Intracoastal      Canal      Association      of 


A.  David  Mathews.  Jr..  345  Fourth  Avenue 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

B.  Pittsburgh  Coal  Exchange.  345  Fourth     Louisiana  and  Texas,  2311  South  Coast  Build- 
ing, Houston,  Tex. 


D.  (6)  $2,625. 


D.  (6)  $635.66.     E.  (9)  $497.89. 

1200  18th  Street 


A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.,  Hewgulf,  Tex., 
and  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 


A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr.,  W3ratt  Build- 
Inj?.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Decu-born.  Mich. 
D     (6)    $760.     E.    (9)    $361.22. 

A    Raymond  E.  Marks,  66  Market  Street. 

San  FYanclsco,  Calif. 

B    Southern  Pacific  Co.,  66  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  Charles  D.  Matthews 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
pftnies,  laOO  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $235.     E.  (9)  $67,23. 


A.  Edv(rln  Reld  Miller,  1004  Farnam  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, 1004  Farnam  Street,  Omaha.  Nebr. 

D.  (6)  $3,090,    E.  (9)  $293.75. 


A.  Robert  O.  Marritz,  3000  Florida  Avsnus 
NW  ,  Washington.  D.O. 

B  National  Rural  Klectrlc  CooperatlTB  As- 
sociation. 3000  norida  Avenue  NW.,  Wasli- 
ington.  D.C. 

D    (6)    $40. 


A.  C.  V.  and  R.  V.  Maudlin,  HUE  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Secondary  Ma- 
terial Indtistrles,  Inc.,  271  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  "BsDzj  Mayers,  2301  West  Third  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Mayers  Co.,  Inc.,  2301  West  Third 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  Joseph  L.  MUler.  918  16th  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Northern  Textile  Association.  Thelsen- 
Clemens  Co..  and  Qulnebaug- French  Rivers 
Manufacturing   Association, 


A.  Lloyd    S.    Miller,    1730    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co., 
196  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $636.76. 
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A.  Clatid*  IflBWd.  SIB  Uarket  8tr««t.  San 
Pranclaco.  Calif. 

B.  California    Ballread    AaKwUUon,    215 
Market  Street,  San  Franolaco.  Calif. 


A  Othmer  J.  lilMbo.  5028  WUcoMln 
Avenue  NW  ,  WMUlzicton.  DC. 

B  Amalgamated  AMOclatlon  of  Street. 
Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Kmployeee 
of  America.  A»l>-OIO.  W38  WlKonaln 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlaffton.  DC. 

A.  Mlaaourl  Railroad  Committee,  906  Olive 
Street,  St  IxmlB,  Mo. 
E   (9)  9189.17. 

A.  M.  D.  Moblny,  1010  Vermont  Avenue 
NW  .  Waslilngton.  DC. 

B.  American  Voeatlonal  AasocUtlon.  1010 
Vermont    Avenu*   MW.,    Waahlngton,    DC. 

A.  Hairy  L.  Motfett.  1103  Ring  Building. 
Waablngton.  D.C. 

B.  American  M<"*"I  Congress.  Ring  BiUld- 
Lnc,  Waalilngton.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  %\fiZlJ60.    «.  (9)  W  35. 

A.  O.  Merrill  Moody.  944  TranaporUtlon 
Building.  Washlncton.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  944 
Transportation  Building.  Waahlngton.  D  C. 

D.   (fl)    119^0.     «.   (»)    •a«45. 

A.  Cecil  Morgan,  30  Rockefeller  Plaxa.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Standard  OU  Oo.  (New  Jersey).  30 
RockefeUer  Plaaa.  Haw  York.  NY. 

A.  Morlaon.  Murpby,  Clapp  &  Abrams.  the 
Pennsylvania   BxiUdlng,   Washington.    D  C 

B.  William  S.  Balneeke.  114  FUth  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

K.    (9)    »4^. 

A  Moriaon,  Murphy.  Clapp  *  Abrams.  the 
Pennsylvania   Bulldln«.    Washington.   DC. 

B.  Tha  Sparry  *  Hutchinson  Co.  114 
PUUi  Avenua,  Naw  York.  NY. 

A.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road.  lisadnffton.  Ky. 
D.  (fl)   *3.aso.     «.  (9)   tLOQigo 

A.  Vincent  S.  Mollaney.  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Bactrlc  Co  .  570  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (fl)    •«aa.     K.   (9)    »191  4«. 

A.  T.  H.  Mullen,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Paper  *  Pulp  AseocUtlon. 
122  Bast  4ad  Streat.  New  York.  N  Y. 

A.  T.  H.  Mullen.  711  14th  Street  NW.. 
WaaMngtoo.  D.C. 

B.  American  Polpwood  AsaociaUon.  230 
■act  4ad  Straat.  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Ray  R.  Murdock.  1725  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  AmerlcaB  Maritime  Association,  17 
Battery  Place,  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)    9699.90. 

A.  Dr.  Emmett  J.  Murphy,  5737  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Chiropractic  Insurance  Co  , 
National  Bulldlnff,  Webster  City,  Iowa. 

D.    t8)    9900.     K.   (9)    9900. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy.  430  Gardiner  Drive, 
Hlllsmere  Shorea.  Annapolis.  Md. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Association. 

A.  Robert  F.  Murphy,  1808  K  Street  NW , 
Wasliingtoa.  D.O. 

B.  The  Amartaan  Laglon.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.   («)    92.208  JO.     B.   (9)    •efl  30. 


A.  William  B.  Murray,  3000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D  C 

B.  National  Rural  Bectrlc  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 3000  Florida  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 

A.  Kenneth  D  Naden,  1616  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooj>era- 
tlvea,  1816  H  Street  NW  ,  WaahlnKU>n,  D  C 

D     (6 1    $6.249  96       E     (9)    9494  65 

A  Raymond  Nathan,  1741  r>.S,ilM  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B  Associated  F'ur  Manufacturers.  101  West 
30th   Street,   New   York,    NY 

D     (6)    91.125 


A  National  CJotton  Compress  and  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association.  1066  Shrine  Building, 
Box  23,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

A    National    Cotton    Council    of    America. 
Post  Offlce  Box  9905.  Memphis.  Tenn. 
D     (61    93.509  09.     E     (9)    98.509  09. 


A  Raymond  Nathan,  1741  DeSa'.es  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B  Glen  AJden  Corp  .  1740  Broadway  New 
York.  N  Y 

D.    (6)    9750 

A.  National   Associated   Buslnee.smen.    lOOO 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC 
D     (6)      9798  90       E.    (9)    988120 


A    National    Council    of    Farmer    Coopera- 
tives, 1616  H  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
D     (6i    95.399  75.      E.    (9)    93,506. 

A  National  Council  of  the  Junior  Order 
of  United  American  Mechanics,  3027  North 
Hroad  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

V.     (  9  I    » 1 50 

A  National  Electrical  Contractors  AssocLi- 
ticn.  Inc  .  1200  18th  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton. D  C 

A  N.itl'in.il  Electrical  Manufactvirers  Afi- 
BoolttUon,  155  East  44th  Street,  New  York, 
N  Y 

D     i6i    9730  98       E     (9)    9730  98. 


A.  National  Association  of  Agricultural 
SUbUlzaUon  and  Conservatluii  County  Offlce 
Einployees,  New  Boston.  Tex  .  and  Jasper. 
Fla, 

D     |6)    94,085       E     i9)    92,125 

A.  National  Association  of  Direct  .Selling 
Companies.  18.3  165  Center  Street,  Winona, 
Minn 

D     (6l    913  750       E     ,9i    $23  10 


A    National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 

s.^-latlon,  740   11th  Street   NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D     (6 1    93.687       E     (9)    92,325  54 

A  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 18th  and  M  Streets  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

D     (6l    $3  917  42       E     (9)    $2.896  84 


A     National    Life 
Co  .  Nashville,  Tenn. 
E.    (9)    $2105. 


A    Accident    Insurance 


A    National    Association    of    Electric    Crn- 
panles.    1200    18th    Street   NW  .   Washlngt.n. 

DC 

D     (6)    91.61788       E     (9)    911819  49. 


A    National   Limestone  In.stltvite    Inc  .  210 
H  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 
D     (6)    93,263.    E.    (9)    $2,663. 


A    National    Ass<^)Clatlon    of    Fo.  .d    Chains. 
1725  ISUeet  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 
D     (6)    $475  30       E.    (9)    $47530. 

A  National  AssoclaUon  of  Froeen  Food 
Packers.  919  18th  SUeet  NW  .  Washington. 
DC 


A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents.  Inc  .  96  Pulton  Street.  New  York 
NY. 

D.    (7)    $3,500.      E     (9)    $8.64021. 


A.  National  Association  of  Margiixlne  Man- 
ufacturers. Munsey  Building,  WaahlngUui, 
DC. 


A    National  A-ssoclatlon  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y. 
D.    (8)    92.316  48,      E     (5)    92.316  4«. 


A.  National  AssoclaUon  of  Plumblng- 
Heatlng-Coollng  Contractors,  lOlf  20th 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D  C 

E     (9)    989390 


A    National    AssoclaUon    of    Postal    Super- 
visors. Poet  OfBce  Box  1934.  Washington    DC 
D.    (6|    $17,000       E     (9)    $7.649  10 


A.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1625  ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

D     (6)    $2.57695       E     (9)    $3  114 


A    National   Association  of  Travel  Organi- 
zations. 1433  K  Street  NW  .  Waahlngton.  D  C 
D.    (6)    9S3.757  24.     B.    (91    9683  50. 

A    NaUonal    Automobile    Dealers    Assocla- 
Uon, 2000  K  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D  C 
D     (6)    $8,515  82.     X.    (9)    9«.616.«a. 

A    National  Coal   AssoclaUon.  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 


A  National  Livestock  Feeders  A-ssoclatlon. 
300  Uvestock  Exchange  Building,  Omaha. 
Nebr 

D     (6l    $2,841      E.    (9)    92.841. 


A.   National  Livestock  Tax  Committee,  801 
East  17th  Avenue,  Denver.  Colo. 

D     i6l    911.359  66.      E.    (9)    $10,354,01. 


A  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  As.so- 
ciaUon.  1619  Masaachusetts  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)    99.317  06.     E.    (9)    912,119.26. 

A  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)    96,22875      E.    (9)    96.228  75. 

A    NaUonal  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society.  257 
Park    Avenue    South,    New    York,    NY 
E     (9)    9827  27, 

A    NaUonal    Reclamation    Aasoclatlon,   897 
National   Press  Building,  Washington,  DC 
D     (61    917,942  50.      E     (9)    911,390  13 

A  National  Restaurant  Association.  1012 
14th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC  ,  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6)    96.99109       E.    (9)    96.991.09. 

A  National  Retail  Furniture  Association. 
666   Ljike   Shore    Drive.   Chicago,    111 

A      National  ReUll  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street.  New   York.  N  Y. 
E    (9)  97.196  01. 

A    National    Rivers    &    Harbors    Congress. 
1038  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington.  DC. 
D     (6)    913.53408.     ■.    (9)    9ai.48fl.36. 

A  NaUonal  Rural  Bectric  OooperaUve  As- 
sociation. 3000  Florida  Avenue,  NW,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

K.  (9)  9703  75. 
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A.  NaUonal  Society  of  Professional  engi- 
neers. 3039  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D    (6)    944,017.     K.   (9)    88.908. 

A  National  Trtephone  Cooperative  Asao- 
tiaiion,  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

K    i9)  9164. 


A.  Oraham  T.  Northup,  1001  lith  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, ill   West  Washington  Street,  Chicago, 

m. 

D.   (6)    94,500.     E.   (9)    92.822.22. 


A    National    Tire    Dealers    ft    Retreaders 

.N^boclfttlon,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

n  c 

D     (6)    9228.     E.    (9)    9228. 


A.  E.  M.  Norton,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  9300.     E.   (9)  987.25. 


A  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union.  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
111 

D     (6)    92.958.71.     E.    (9)    91,859.35. 

A  NaUon-Wlde  Committee  on  Import-Ex- 
port Policy,  815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.    (6)    96.125.     E.    (9)    99,588.91. 


A.  Richard    T.    O'Connell,    1616    H    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Council   of    Farmer    Coopera- 
tives.  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $3,779.98.     E.    (9)  $86.49. 


A.  William  B.   O'Connell,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood     of    Railroad     Signalmen, 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


A.  Robert    R.    Neal,    1701    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Health  Insurance  AssoclaUon  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $45.      E.  (9)  $4.50. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Neel.  1001    15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 111  Weet  Washington  Street.  Chicago,  HI. 

D    (6)    $4,999.98.     E  (9)    $2,720.96. 

A.  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  Associa- 
tion, 210  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
D.    (6)    $734.57.     E.    (9)    $724.57. 


A.  E.  H.  O'Connor,  176  West  Adams  Street. 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of 
America.  176  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago, 
III. 

D.   (6)  $10,552.31. 


A.  John  P.  O'Connor,  817  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks.  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $4,875.13.     E.   (9)  $161. 


A    Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Newman. 
B    National  Consvuners  League,  1039  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 
D    (6)    $1,650. 


A.  R.   E.   O'Connor,    122    East    42d   Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American    Paper    &    Pulp    Association, 
122  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Ohio    Railroad     Association,     16     East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


A.  George  L.  Nichols,  1625  ConnecUcut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees.  1625  ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    91.500.     E.    (9)    931.14. 


A.  Alvin  E.  Oliver,  400  Folger  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National  Asso- 
ciation, 400  Folger  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Stanley    D.    Noble,    Munsey    Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Council   of   Profit   Sharing   Industries, 
Munsey  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $307.89     E.   (9)    $130.78. 


A.  Clarence  H.  Olson,  1608  K  SUeet  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)  $3,726.     E.   (9)  $71.75. 


A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  1209  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  537  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

E    (9)    $800.76. 


A.  Samuel    Omasta,    210    H    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  210 
H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)  $25. 


A  T.  \.  Nooner.  Jr..  38  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B  Railway  Progress  Institute,  38  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D    (6)    93.600. 


A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employes 
of  the  n.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Poet 
Offloe  Box  381,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $272.52.     E.   (9)    $984.20. 


A.  O.  L  Norman,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  AssoclaUon  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

D     (6)    9562  50.     E.    (9)    $51.10. 


A.  Clayton  L.  Orn,  639  South  Main  Street, 
Flndlay,  Ohio. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  Flndlay.  CMilo. 


A.  Morris  E.  Oebom,  Central  Trust  Build- 
ing, Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee 


A  Robert  H.  North.  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

B  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers.  1105  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

E     (9)    9107  65. 


'  A.  Kermlt  Overby,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  NaUonal  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
soclaUon, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.   (6)    9150. 


A  Harry  E.  Northam.  185  North  Wabash 
Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  U 
Surgeons.  Inc..  186  Horth  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 


A.  John  A.  Overholt.  10315  Kensington 
Parkway,  Kensington,  Md. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  ClTll 
Employees,  1625  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,078.95. 


A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  1102  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,500. 


A.  Vaux  Owen,  1737  H.  Street  NW„  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees. 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    4,307.73.     E.   (9)    $20.50. 

A.  Edwin   P.    Padberg,    1223   Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    Pennsylvania    Railroad    Co.,    Six 
Penn  Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr.,  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race, Gladwyne,  Pa. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  375  Memorial  Ave- 
nue. Camden,  N.J. 

A.  Walter  Page,   912  University  Building, 

Syracuse.  N.Y. 


A.  Everett  L.  Palmer,  901  Hamilton  Street, 
AUentown,  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania   Power   &   Light   Co.,    901 
Hamilton  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

E.   (9)    $46.30. 


A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  Poet  Office  Box  1310, 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 

B.  Mississippi     Vallegr     Association,     1978 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.  Holcombe  Parkes,   88   South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

B.  Railway    Progress   Institute,   38    South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI . 

D.    (6)    99,750. 


A.  James  D.  Parrlott,  Jr.,  539  South  Main 
Street.  Flndlay,  Ohio. 

B.  Marathon     Oil    Co..    539    South    Main 

Street.  Flndlay.  Ohio. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge.  3000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)    9197.26. 


A.  James  G.  Patton,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
aUve  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street. 
Denver,  Colo.;  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    91,415.25.     E.   (9)    91,787.27. 


A.  J.  D.  Parel,  944  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation   Building,   Washington.   D.C. 

D.    (6)    9103.56.     B.   (9)    $65. 


A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike, 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  Charitable     Contributors     Association, 
100  Old  York  Road,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

D.    (6)   $100.     E.   (9)    $86.83. 

A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton.  Second  Street  Pike, 
Byrn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  Family    Tax    Association,    2110    Glrard 
Trust   Building,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $109.04. 


A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton.  Second  Street  Pike. 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  The  Pltcairn  Co..  100  West  10th  Street, 
Wilmington.  Del. 

D.    (6)    $800. 


A.  Ervtn  L.  Peterson,  1145  19th  Streat  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Milk   Industry  Foundation,   118t   lOtH 
Street  NW.,  Washlngt<»,  D.C. 
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A.  J.  Htfdln  FvUnon,  Fost  OOc*  Box  111. 
LftkelmAd,  VI*.  _ 

B   PlorM*  OHrM  Mtxtnal.  lAketend,  ru. 
D.    (6)    •1,800.     «.  (t)   048  9». 

A.  J  Hardin  Pvtanon.  Po«t  Office  Box  111. 
Lakeland,  n*. 

B  We«t  Ooaat  Inland  Navigation  Dlatrlct. 
CourthouM,  BndHitan,  Ka. 

D.    (6)   tOOO.     «.   (•)    »a06  47 

A  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Aa»o- 
elatlon.  1411  K  BtrMt  WW  .  WaaWngton.  D  C 

A.  Richard  W.  Phlllao.  1  Farragut  Square 
Boutb.  Waahlntoo.  D.C. 

B.  American  Madlcai  A»«3clatlon,  535 
Wjrth.  DaarbofA  Straat.  Cblcago.  111. 

D.   (fl)    $l.aOO.     «.   {»)    1106.86. 

A.  Tom  Plckatt.  »44  TraiuportaUon  Build- 
ing. Waablngton.  D.C. 

B.  ATMTlTi******  Of  American  Railroads, 
TranaportaUon  BuUdlng.  WaalUngton.  DC. 

D.   (0)    $163.34. 

A.  T.  E.  Plnkaton.  101  East  High  Street, 
Ltfxlncton.  By. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  AasodaUon. 
K.   (0)   •448.09. 


A.  wrniam  R  Prlngle.  as«40  Bryden  Road. 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  744  Pennaylvanla  BuUd- 
tof.  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Oon-Oaa  Servlee  Corp  .  Pour  Gateway 
Center,  Plttaburgh.  Pa. 


A.  Robert  E.  Redding.  1710  B  SUeet  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Transportation  Aaaociatlon  of  America, 
1710  H  Street  NW.,  Waablngton.  D.C. 


A.  Pttcalra    Oo. 

Wilmington.  Del. 


100    Weat     lOtb     Street, 


A.  Plalna  Cotton  Qrowera.  Inc  ,   1720  Ave- 
nae  M..  Lubboek.  Tbx. 

D.    (S)    640,036.03.     E   (B)    61360. 

A.  Milton  IC.  Plumb.  400  Flrat  Street  NW 
Waablngton.  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  Ptrat  8tn«t  MW..  Waablngton.  DC. 

A.  James  K.  Polk,  633  Flftb  Avenue.  New 
Tork.  N.T. 

B.  ConaoUdatad  Bdlaon  Co  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  4  luring  Pteee.  Mew  Tork.  N  T. 

D.   (6)    6768.     E.  (»)    Vi»M. 

A.  Ramaay  D.  Potta.  Jr  .  910  17th  Street 
N  W..  Waablngton,  DC. 

B.  Inveatment  Company  Institute.  61 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.T. 

D.   (0)   H,M8-M.     B.   (9)    616946. 

A.  Rlcbar4  M.  Powell.  UIO  Tower  BuUdlng. 
Waablngton.  DX;. 

B.  National  AaaodaUon  g<  Refrigerated 
Warebouaea,  laiO  Tower  BuUdlng.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  WUUam  L  Powell.  1110  Ring  BiiUdlng. 
Waablngton.  DXJ. 

B.  Indapeaitaat  Petroleum  Aaeodatlon  of 
America,  1110  Blng  Baildlng.  Waablngton, 
DC. 

B.   (0)   816.40. 


A.  Purcell  &  Nelson,  910  17tb  Street  NW  , 
Waahlngton.  D  C 

B.  Nicaragua  Sugar  Estates.  Ltd  ,  Managua. 
Nicaragua 

E     I  9  »    $3  36 

A  Ganson  Purcell,  910  17th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Insular  Lumber  Co  ,  140«  Locust  Street. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

E     (9)    6135 

A  Luke  C.  Qulnn.  Jr  ,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Waahlngton.  D  C 

B.  American  Cancer  Society.  Arthritis  and 
Rheumatlam  Foundation,  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  Aaaociatlon,  National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society.  National  Committee  fur  Reae«wch  in 
Neurolo^cal  Disorders,  New  York.  N  Y 

D.  (8)    $10,749  97.      E.    (9)    17,103  47. 

A  Cushman  S  Radebaugh.  Box  1928  Or- 
lando. Fla. 

B  American  National  Cattlemen's  .Vs-io- 
clatlon,  801  East   17th   Avenue,  Denver,  Colo 

E.  (9)    6387  51. 

A.  Alex  Radln,  919  19tl\  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

B  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW  .  Waahlngton.  DC. 

D     (6)    619040. 

A  Edward  F  Ragland,  6917  Marbury  Road, 
Betheeda.  Md. 

B  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Lnc  .  808  17th 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C. 


A    Otle    M     Reed,    1107    19th    Street    NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B    National  Creameries  Association. 
D.    (6)    62,300.01.     E.    (9)    63,920.39. 


A    W    O    Reed.  6254  Woodland  Drive.  Dal- 
hus,  Tex 

B    Tex;ui  Railroads 

D     (6i    6325.     E.    (9)    636145. 


A  J  A  Reldelbftch.  Jr.  1117  Barr  Build- 
ing. Waahlngton.  DC. 

B  Home  Manufacturers  Association.  1117 
Barr  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)    6200. 


A.  TboOaa  W.  Power,  1013  I4tb  Street 
NW .  Wasblnfiaa.  D.O. 

B.  National  Baotaurant  Asaoclatton,  1013 
14tb  Street  NW..  Waablngton,  D  C  ,  and  1530 
Mortb  Lake  Obare  DrlTe,  Cbicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    63.138.     B.   (0)    6300. 

A.  William  C.  Pntber,  331  North  La  Salle 
Street.  Cblcaflo.  m. 

B.  United  Btotaa  Savtaga  ft  Loan  League, 
331  Nortb  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)   8347J0.    B.   (9)   6166.77. 

A.  WUllam  H.  Preee,  1616  K  Street  NW  . 
Waablngton.  D.O. 

B.  MettopiaMiS  Waaldngton  Board  of 
Trade.  1618  K  Street  NW  .  Waablngton.  DC. 

D.  <•) 


A.  Railroad  Periaion  Conference,  Post  Office 
Box  798.  New  Haven,  Conn 

D.    (6)    648.26.     E.    (9)    666  46. 

A    Railway   Labfir    Executives'   Aiwnciatlon. 
400  First  Street  NW  ,  Washington,   DC 


A  UjuIs  H.  Renfrow,  1000  16th  Street  NW  . 
W.iihlnKton.  D  C. 

B  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc  , 
lOOO  16th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D     1 6;    66.250. 

A    Retired     OfRcers     Association,      1625     I 
Street  .NW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 
D     (6)    686.875  15. 

A  Retirement  Federation  of  ClvU  Service 
Employees  of  the  US.  Oovernment,  900  F 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

D     i6)    $9,944  66.      E     ^9)    $8,71187, 

A  F  Marlon  Rhodes,  80  Beaver  Street.  New 
Yi>rlc.  N  Y. 

B  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  60  Beaver 
Street,  New  York.  NY. 

A  Theron  J.  Rice,  1615  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,   D  C 

B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
Slates 


A.  Railway    Progress    Institute.    38    South 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111 

D     (8)    $530.04.     E.    (9)    $530  04 


A.  Alan  T  Ralna,  777  14th  SUeet  NW  . 
Waahlngton.  DC 

B.  United  Freeh  Fruit  ft  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Caroline  Cullen  Ramaay,  1414  34th 
Street.  Waablngton,  D  C 

B  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  120  Maryland  Avenue  NE  . 
Washington.  D  C. 


A  Donald  J  Ramsey,  1725  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Sliver  Users  Aaeoclatlon,  1725  K  Street 
NW..  Waahlngton.  DC. 

D     (6i    $450       E     (9)    $31.39 


A    J    A    Ransford,    1701    Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Waablngton,  DC. 
B    Tidewater  OH  Co. 

A.  Stanley  Rector.  520  Hotel  Waahlngton, 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc 
D     (6)    $1,000 


A.  Robert  E    Redding.  1710  H  Street  NW  . 
Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Obmmlttee  for  Time  tTnlformJty,    1710 
H  Street  NW  .  Waahlngton.  DC. 


A  James  W.  Rlcbards,  lOOO  16lh  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Standard  Oil  Co  (Ind.),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  HI. 

D     i6i    $1,133  34       E     (9)    $28  88. 


A  Harry  H  Richardson,  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogalosa,   La. 

B    Louisiana  railroads. 

D       (6)    $37.50.     E.    (9)     $82.25. 

A  James  W.  Rlddell.  731  Waablngton 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  C I  T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  MadlBon 
Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 


A  James  W.  Rlddell.  731  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  DC 

B  Committee  of  Consumer  Finance  Com- 
panies. 731  Washington  Building,  Waablng- 
ton. D  C. 


A  James  W  Rlddell.  731  Waablngton 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D  C 

B  Entertainment  Law  Committee.  731 
Waahlngton    Building.    Waahlngton.   DC. 

A  James  W.  Rlddell,  731  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  DC 

B  Mutual  Benefit  Health  and  Accident 
Ajwoclatlon.   Omaha.  Nebr 


A  James  W  Rlddell.  731  Waahlngton 
BuUdlng.  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  State  Farm  Mutual  AutomobUe  Insur- 
ance Co  .  112  East  Washington  Street,  Bioom- 
Ington,    111 


A.  Richard  J.  Rlddlck,  1012  14th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Frelgbt  Forwarders  InaUtute,  1013  14th 
Street  NW  ,   Waahlngton.   D  C. 

D.    (6|     $3,12498.     E.    (0)     $183.03. 
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A.  Siert    P.    Rlepma,    Munsey    Btdldlng, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National      Aasociatlon     of     Margarine 

Mf^nufacturers. 


A    C   E  Rlghtor,  3300  Rolling  Road,  Chevy 

Chase,  Md. 

B    Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  149  Broadway,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D    (6)    $1,050.     E.   (9)    $444.78. 


A.  Robert  A.  Saltzsteln,  608  Wyatt  BuUd- 
lng, Waablngton,  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated   Businees  Publications, 
305  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (8)    $2,250.     E.   (9)    $315.12. 


A  Paul  H.  Robblns,  2028  K  Street  NW., 
Wa.shlngton.  DC. 

B  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)    $250. 


A.  Satterlee,  Warfleld  &  Stephens,  460  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  N.Y. 

B.  American   Nurses'   Association,    10    Co- 
lumbus Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $129.16. 


A.  David  C.  Sharman,  1035  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Wasblngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  care 
of  E>r.  Melvln  B.  Dunbar.  21  Bank  Street. 
Lebanon,  N.H. 

D.   (6)    $1,352.     E.   (9)    $578.25. 


A    Clyde  F.    Roberts,  Jr.,   918   16tb   Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 
B    National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


A.  O.    H.    Saunders,    1625    I    Street    NW., 
Wasblngton.  DC. 

B.  Retired     Officers     Association,     1625     I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,950. 


A.  A.  Manning  Shaw,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $968. 


A.  Charles  A.  Roblnecm.  Jr.,   3000  Florida 

Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Waeb- 
ington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $176. 


A-  Fred  J.  Scanlan.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampsblre  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   8350. 


A.  CarroU  M.  Shaw,  6326  Southcrest  Drive, 
Shreveport,  La. 

B.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street, 
Electric  Railway  ft  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of  America,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW..  Waablng- 
ton, DC. 

D.    (6)    $375. 


A  Frank  W.  Rogers.  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Western  Oil  and  Gas  Association.  600 
South    Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D     (6)    $528. 


A    T.  J   Ross  and  Associates,  Inc.,  405  Lex- 
ington Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D     (6)    $4,500.     E.    (9)    $4,378.23. 


A  Edmond  F.  Rovner,  1126  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Ra- 
dio, and  Machine  Workers,  1136  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Waablngton.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,250. 

A    James   H.   Rowe,   Jr..    and   Richard   C. 

O  Hare.  1120  Investmebt  Building,  Waablng- 
ton, DC. 

B.  Haytlan  American  Sugar  Co.,  S.A..  Port- 
au-Prince,  HaitL 

D.    (6)    $3,750. 

A  Royall,  Koegel  ft  Rogers,  1730  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Plnkerton's  National  Detective  Agency 
Inc  .  154  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  N.T, 

E    (9)    $110.53. 


A    Albert  R   Russell.  1918  North  Parkway. 

Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Pi)8t  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D     (8)    $153.     E.    (9)    $62.33. 


A  Oswald  Ryan,  628  Barr  BuUdlng,  Waah- 
lngton, D  C. 

B  Air  Traffic  Control  Association,  Inc.,  538 
Barr  BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.C. 

D     i6|    6500.     E.    (9)    $36.30. 


A  WUUam  H  Ryan.  400  Pint  Street  NW., 
Wa.shlngton,   DC. 

B  District  Lodge  No.  44.  IntemaUonal 
Association  of  Machinists,  400  Flrat  IMreet 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,999.88.     E.    (9)    160. 


A    Kermlt  B    Rykken,  1713  O  Street  HW.. 
Wivshlngton,  DC. 
B.  American  Automobile  Aaeoclatlon,  1712 

O  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  William  H.  Schelck,  1735  New  Tork  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $300. 


A.  C.  Herschel   Schooley,  815    15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association,  Satik 
Centre,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $3,760.     E.   (9)    $7,669. 


A.  Hllllard  Schulberg,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washlrigton  (D.C.)  Retail  Liquor  Deal- 
ers Association.  Inc.,  1346  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Wasblngton,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $179.06. 


A.  Durward  Seals,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Wasblngton.  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  ft  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washlngtc«i, 
D.C. 


A.  Ben  Seaver,  345  Second  Street  NE., 
Waablngton,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Conunlttee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 345  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington. 
D.C. 


A.  Hollls  M.   Seavey,    1771    N   Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of    Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Pred  G.  Seig,  935  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aaaociatlon     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation   BuUdlng,   Washington,   D.C. 


A.  Sessions  and  Camlnita,  917  15tb  Street 
NW.,  Wasblngton,  D.C. 

B.  Wisconsin  Packing  Co.,  215  West  Oregon 
Street,  Milwaukee,  WU. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.   (0)    $175.67, 


A.  Cllflord  Setter,  55  West  44tb  Street,  New 
York,  NY. 


A.  Leo  Saybold,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Waablngton.  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,135.     B.   (0)    $114.95. 


A.  Alvln  Shapiro,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Xnatltute. 
Inc.,  918  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC, 
and  11  Broadway,  New  Tork,  NT. 

D.   (8)   81,S08.36.     B.   (B)    $160.43. 


A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $400.75. 


A.  Max  Shine,  900  P  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 900  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $992.50.     K   (9)    $20. 

A.  Richard  C.  Shlpman,  1575  Sherman 
Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman 
Street,  Denver,  Colo.;  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,188.86.     E.   (9)    $103. 


A,  Robert    L.    Shortle,    306    International 
Trade  Mart.  New  C^Ieana,  La. 

B.  Mississippi     VaUcy     Aaaociatlon.     1978 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Charles  B.  Shtunan.  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  American     Farm    Bureau    Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $700. 

A.  SUver  Users  Association,  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Wasliington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $704.50.     E.    (9)    $1,327.50, 

A.  Six  Agency  Committee,  909  South  Broad- 
way, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $20,000.     E.   (9)    $3,380. 

A.  Harold  S.  Skinner,  Poet  Office  Box  2197. 

Houston.  Tex. 

B,  Continental  Oil  Co. 


A.  Carstens  Slack,  1635  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Phllltxjs     Petrolexmi     Co.,     Bartlesville, 
Okla. 


A,  Harold  Slater,  1  Farragut  Square  South, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Cbicago,  Ul. 

D.  (6)  $1,312.50.    E.  (9)  $75.60. 


A.  Stephen     Sllpher,     812     Pennsylvania 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.    Savings    and    Loan    League,    221 
North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,812.50.    E.  (9)  $1.30. 


A.  Carleton  D.  Smith,  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Radio    Corp.    of    America,    80    Bocke- 

feller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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A.  Hmrotd  Anlan  anlth.  006  W«rt  Olympic 
Boulevard.  Lo*  An«*lw.  CaUX. 

B.  StaiMUKl  Oil  Oo.  of  California.  235 
Buah  StTMt.  San  Vtanelaoo.  Calif. 

D   (8)  •«».    «.  (t)  tiB. 

A  James  R.  Smltli.  1000  Omaha  National 
Bank  Bulldlnc  Omaha.  Nebr. 

B  Mlaalaaippt  TaUay  Aaaodatlon,  1078 
Railway   Kxchanga   BulUUnc.   8^    Loula.   Uo 

A.  Dr  Spanoar  M.  HBalth.  Jr  .  1706  North 
Glebe  Rofwl.  Arllnffton.  Va. 

B  Cltlaena  Committee  on  Natural  R«- 
•ourcea.  710  Dupoot  Circle  Building.  Waeh- 
ington.  DC. 

D   (6)  M.809.19.    B.  (»)  »1.980.»1.  [ 

A.  Wallace  IC.  Smith.  425  ISth  SUeet  NW  , 
Waahlngtc»i.  D.C. 

B  American  Mutual  Inaurance  Alliance 


A.  Southern     Statea     IndiMtrlal     Council, 
1108  Btahlman  Building.  NaahTllle.  Tenn 
D.   («)   W1378J0.     X.   (»)    M.88«7a. 


A.  Wayne  J.  Smith.  132  Third  Street  8K.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  To  PromoU  American-Made 
MoUon  Plcturea.  8731  Melroae  Avenue.  Loe 
Angelea.  Calif. 

D   (6)  1000. 

A.  Wayne  J.  Smith,  132  Third  Street  SE  . 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Dixie  Projact  *  Development  Aasocla- 
tlon.  Inc..  St.  OeoTfe.  Utah. 

D.   («)  •300. 

A.  Wayne  J.  Smith,  132  Third  Street  SB  . 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  WUllam  Radkorlch  Co ,  9133  Oarvey 
Building.  Roaemaad.  Oallf . 

D.    (6)   tSM. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smlthey,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B    Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich 
D.    (8)  9796.     M.   (9)9351.22. 

A.  Lyle  O.  Snadar,  944  Transportation 
BuUdlng.  Waahlncton,  DC. 

B.  AMOClatlon  of  American  Railroads, 
Tranapcrtatlon  BuUdlng.  Waahlngton.  DC 

D.   (8)  $178.25.     X.  (9)  9148. 

A.  Frank  B.  Snodgraaa,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlncton,  DC. 

B.  Burley  *  Dvk  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
AaaocUUon.  Po«t  Office  Box  800,  Lexington. 
Ky. 

D.   (8)  9375.     B.   <9)  9120  10 

A.  Edward  F.  Snyder,  245  Second  Street 
KE  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legls- 
laUon.  245  Saoond  Btreet  NE  .  Waahlngton, 
DC 

D.   (8)  91.817J3. 

A.  J.  R.  Snydar,  400  Flret  Street  NW  , 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, 745  Fifth  Avanua.  New  Tork,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)     93,488.78.     E.   (9)     94.348.90. 

A.  Charles  B.  Sonneborn.  210  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Umaatone  Institute,  Inc  .  310 
H  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  DC. 

E.  (9)  920. 

A  Marvin  J.  Sonoaky.  1700  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Slsaeton-Wehpaton  Sioux  Tribe  of  South 
Dakota.  Fort  TotUn.  N.  Dak.,  et  al 

A.  J.  Taylor  Soop.  400  First  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  330  South  WeUs  Street.  Chicago, 
111. 


A.  William    W.    Spear.    214    Fremont    Na- 
tional Bank  Building.  Fremont.  Nebr 

B.  Standard    Oil    Co      (Ind  ),    810    South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111 

D.    (8)    9729  17      B     (9)    914  09 

v  John  F  Speer,  1105  Barr  BuUdlng, 
Washington    D  C 

A    John    M     Sprague      1730    K    Street    NW 
Washington,  DC 

B  Humble  Oil  Sl  ReJlnlng  Co  Post  Office 
Box  2180.  Houston,  Tex. 

E     ( 9 )    »«3  50 

A  Mrs  C  A  L.  Stephens,  Poet  Office  Box 
8234.  Washington,  DC. 

A  Russell  M  Stephens,  900  F  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  FederaUon  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 900  F  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 

D     (8)    9240       E     (0)    920 


A    Steptoe  and  Johnson.  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC 

B    American   Claims    In   Cuba   Committee 


A.  Mrs  Alexander  Stewart.  120  Maryland 
Avenue    NE  .    Washington.    DC 

B.  Women's  International  League  fur 
Peace  and  Freedom,  130  Maryland  Avenue 
NE  ,  Washington,  D  C 

D     (61    923,80137       E     (9)    95  869  11 . 


A  Menahem  SUm,  29  Broadway.  New  York, 
NY 

B  Rifkln  Textile  Corp  .  586  Seventh  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  NY,  and  Irving  3  C<.)hen. 
Inc  ,   357   West  39th   Street,   New   York.    N  Y 

D.    (8)    92,000 

A  Sterling  F  Stoudenmlre,  Jr  ,  81  St 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

B  Waterman  Steamship  Corp  .  61  St 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile.  Ala 

D     (6)    91,22255.      E     |9|    91,579  15 

A  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried.  Frank  ft 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton, DC 

B  Federation  of  American  Scientists  1700 
K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 


A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg,  Fried.  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B  The  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe,  San 
Carlos,  Art* 

A  Strasser  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, D  C 

B  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  25  Main 
.Street,  Stilamanca,  N  Y 

A    Strasser,    Splegelberg,    Fried,    Frank    & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington 
DC 

B  The  Tuscarora  Nation  of  Indians,  Lew- 
Iston.    N  Y 

A  Ronnie  J  Straw,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC 

A  WUllam  A.  Strlngfellow,  8004  Roosevelt 
Street.    Bethesda,    Md. 

B  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents.  827  Investment  BuUdlng,  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

A  Structural  Clay  ProducU  Industry  De- 
pleUon  Committee.  1032  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,   D  C 

D     (6)    $547  10       E     (9)    $2,054  04. 

A  Norman  Strunk,  221  North  La  Salle 
SUeet.  Chicago,  111 

B  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
221   North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111 

D     (6)    $1,625 

A  Walter  B  Stults.  537  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC 

B  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  537  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D  C. 

U     (6)    $600 


A  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried.  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, D  C 

B.  The  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the  Hualapai 
Reservation,  Peach  Springs,  Ariz 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton. DC 

B.  Lagxina  Pueblo  of  New  Mexico.  Laguna, 

N   Mex 


A  Strusser  Splegelberg.  Fried  Frank  A 
Kampelman  1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, D  C 

B  Metlakatla  Indian  Community  Poet 
Office  Box   142,  Metlakatla,  Alaska 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  A 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton. DC 

B    The  Ne«  Perce  Tribe,  Lapwal,  Idaho. 


A  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  A 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  ReaervaUon.  Pine  Ridge,  3   Dak. 


A  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa  Indian  Com- 
munity. Scottsdale,  Ariz. 


A  Prank  L  Sundstrom,  1290  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  NY 

B  Schenley  Industries,  Inc  ,  1290  Avenue 
nf  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY. 

A  Charles  P.  Taft,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc  ,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC 

A  Glenn  J  Talbott,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

B  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo  ,  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington   D  C. 

A  John  I  Taylor,  425  13th  Street  NW  , 
Waahlngton,  D  C. 

B  American  Fiu-m  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise     Mart     Plaza,     Chicago,    111 

D     (6i    $143750       E     (9)    $60  85 

A  Mrs  Margaret  K.  Taylor,  20  E  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc  ,  20  E 
.Street  NW     Washington.  DC. 


A  Richard  W  Taylor,  245  Second  SUeet 
NE  .  Waahlngton.  D  C 

B  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE  ,  Washington. 
DC 

D     (6 1    $230  77 


A  J  B  Thayn,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  FederaUon, 
Merchandise  Mart   Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    l6)    $1,437  50       E     (9)    $11  08. 
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A.  Christy  Thomas  and  Barry  Sulliran,  530 
Washington  Building,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Aaaoeiatlon  of  BiTer  and 
Hartmr  Contractors,  19  Park  Row,  New  Tork. 

NY. 

D.    (6)    $750.     E.    (9)    9114.37. 


A.  J.  Woodrow  Thcmaa,   1000  19th  Street 

NW  ,  Washington,  D,C. 

B.  Trans  World  Atrllnes,  Inc..  10  Richards 

Road.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
E.    (9)    $148.70. 


A.  Alben  W.  Barkley  Trultt,  1575  Sherman 
Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America,  1576  Sherman  Street, 
Denver.  Colo.;  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,384.70.     E.     (9)    $156.70. 


A.  Richard  E.  Vernor,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Life    Convention,  230    North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $28.10.     E.    (9)    83.25. 


A.  Galen  Douglas  Trussell,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


A.  L.  T.  Vice,   1700  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
In^on,  D.C. 

B.  Standard    OU    Company    of    California, 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $90. 


A.  Oliver  A.  Thomas,  125  North  Center 
street,  Reno,  Nev. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Aaaoeiatlon,  135  North 
Center  Street,  Reno.  Nev. 

D.  (6)    $100.  E.    (9)    $402.37. 

A  WUllam  B.  Thompson.  Jr..  944  Trans- 
portation Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation   Building.    Washington,   D.C. 

A  Mrs.  Phillip  Thorson,  7001  MacArthiir 
Boulevard,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  RvLsh  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E,  (9)   98S5. 

A.  John  N.  Thurman,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  American  Steamship  Association. 
16    California   Street,   San    Franctaco,   Calif. 

D.  (fl)    9875.     E.    (9)    9990A4. 

A.  WUllam  H.  Tlnney,  1233  Pennsylvania 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co..  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  M.  S.  TTsdale,  4200  Cathedral  Avenue, 
Washington.  D.C. 
B    A.S.C.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Vallejo, 

Calif. 

D     (6)    $14750.     E.   (9)    $12«.ei. 

A  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc.,  102S  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $1,041. 

A.  H.  WUlls  Tobler,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

B  National  MUk  Producers  FederaUon,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)    $3,062.50.     K.   (9)    $444.9«. 


A  John  H.  Todd,  1085  Shrine  Building, 
Metnphla,  Tenn. 

B.  Natk>nal  Cotton  Compreaa  and  OOtton 
W  arehouoe  Aaaoeiatlon,  1065  Shrine  BulkUng, 

Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  Townsend  Plan,  Inc.,  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    912.618.47.     E.   (9)    92,321M. 

A    F.  Gerald  Toye,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  670  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  NY. 

D     (6)    $750.     E.    (9)    $93.36. 


A    Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
Sutee,  Inc  ,  122  East  42d  Street,  New  Tork. 

N  Y 


A    Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1710  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A  Matt  Trlggs,  426  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
li"k;U>n,  DC. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  FederaUon, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Clilcago,  111. 

D     (6)    $1,800.     E.    (9)    960.98. 


A  Glenwood  S.  Troop,  Jr.,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B  US.  Savings  Ac  Loan  League,  221 
North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  IlL 

D     (6|    $1,812.50.     E.    (9)    $91.85. 


A.  Dick  TuUls,  307  Maple  Terrace,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  and  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $960.     E.    (9)    $925. 


A.  R.  K.  Vinson,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Ernest  A.  Tupper,  1420  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Can    Co.,    100   Park    Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.   (9)    $111.40. 


A.  B.  J.  Vlvlano,  1223  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  John  W.  Turner.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood   of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
B.  of  L.  E.  Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


A.  Wmiam  a  Tyson.  821  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Range  Association,  375  North 
Fulton  Stzeet,  Fresno,  Calif. 

E.   (9)    $41.96. 


A.  Voice  of  the  People  In  Action  (The 
Society  of  the  People,  Inc.),  621  Sheridan 
Street,  ChUlum,  Md. 

D.   (6)    $702.50.     E.    (9)    $599.85. 

A.  Stephen  M.  Walter,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $298.75.     E.   (9)  $7.65. 


A.  Union  Producing  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Ave- 
nue, Shreveport.  La.,  and  United  Oas  Pipe 
Line  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreveport, 
La. 

B.  (9)   983633. 


A.  United  Federation  of  Postal  ClO'ks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $341,666.92.     E.    (9)    $61,405.10. 


A.  UJ3.  Savings  St  Loan  League,  221  North 
La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  HI. 

B.  (9)    $25.23738. 


A.  William  A.  Walton,  920  Jackson  Street, 
Topeka,  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  920  Jack- 
son Street,  Topeka,  Kans. 

A.  Washington    Home    Rule     Committee, 
Inc.,  924  14th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $4,114.64.     £.   (9)    $3,962.92. 

A.  Jeremiah  C.  Waterman,  305  Transpor- 
tation Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co..  306   Transporta- 
tion Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $500. 


A.  Arvln  B.  Upton  and  Jamee  A.  Greer  3d, 
1831  JefTerson  Place  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Ooounlttee  on  Radiation  Pro- 
tection and  Measiu'ement,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $3.74. 


A.  Waterways  Bulk  Transportation  Coun- 
cU,    Inc..    10    East   40th   Street.   New    York, 

NY. 

D.   (6)  $17,105.     E.   (9)  $3,808.34. 


A.  Henry  A.  S.  van  Daalen,  Jr.,  1816  P 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Common  Carrier  Conference — Irregular 
Route,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $10. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzyde,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44.  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,326.83.     E.   (9)    $16. 


A.  J.   R.   Watson.  I.CJl.R.  Passenger   Sta- 
tion, Jackson,  Miss. 

B.  Mississippi    Railroad    Association.    I.C. 
R.R.  Passenger  Station,  Jackson,  Miss. 

E.   (9)  $404.11. 


A.  Weaver  &  Glassie,  1627  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The   Atlantic   Refining   Co.,   260   South 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.   (6)  $300. 


A.  Weaver  &  Glassie,  1627  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
740  11th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $38.33.     £.    (9)  $1.50. 


A.  W.    M.    Vaughey,    Box    4268,    Jackson, 
Miss. 

B.  Mld-Contlnent  OU   &   Gas   Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Olka. 


A.  Weaver  &  Glassie,  1527  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  740  11th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)  $225.     E.    (9)  $29.53. 


A.  Thomas  M.  Venables,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rtiral  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
aociaUon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW„  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Venn,  Cole  ti  Associates,  Inc.,  McFar- 
lane  Road  at  Main  Highway,  Coconut  Grove, 
Miami.  Fla. 

B.  The  Council  of  Private  Lending  Institu- 
Uons,  Inc.,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  William    H.    Webb,    La    Salle    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  City     of     Redondo     Beach,     Municipal 
BuUdlng,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 

D.    (6)  $750. 


A.  WUllam    H.    Webb,    La    Salle    BuUdlng, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,762.06.    E.  (9)  $340. 
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A.  E     E.    Weba««r.   400   FIrBt    Street    hTW 
WMtalngton.  D.O. 

B.  BrotlMrhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes.  13000  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

D    (61  %&.99\.n. 


A  Dr  Frank  J.  Welch.  3724  Manor  Road. 
Chevy  Chaae,  Md. 

B  The  Tobacco  Ixutltute.  Inc  ,  808  17th 
Street  NW  .  Washlncton,  DC 


A  William  E.  WeUh.  867  NaUonal  Press 
Building.  Waahlngton. DC. 

B.  National  BacUmatlon  AuocUtlon.  897 
NaUonal    PreM   Building.    Washington ,    DC 

D    (8)  $3,760.    B.  (»)  $85. 


A.  Weet  Co«urt  frx\m.nA  Navigation  District 
Courthouae.  Bradenton,  Fla. 
E.  (»)  $773.17. 


A.  Donald  Pranels  White.    1M6   H  Street 
N.W..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  American    Retail    FederaUon.     1616    H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 

D.  (6)  $2,213.60.    E.  (9)  $168  78 


A.  John    C.    White,    838    Transportation 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Cotton  Shlppen  Association 
D.  (8)  $1,126.    K.  (9)  $680.90. 


A.  John   C.   Wiate.  711    14th   Street   NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Private  Tniek  CoiincU  of  America,  Inc 
711  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Marc  A.  White.  1707  H  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  NaUonal     AaeoclaUon 
Dealers,  Inc. 


o^      Securities 


A.  H.  Leigh  Whltolaw.  734  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washlngt<Mi,  D.O. 

B.  Oas  Ai^Ilance  Manufacturers  Assocla- 
Uon,  ao  East  4ad  Str«et,  New  York.  NT. 

A.  Donald  8.  Whyte.  1102  Ring  Building, 
Washlngt<»i.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mh«<"g  Cbngress.  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $487^0.     X.   (9)    $58. 

A.  Louis  E.  Whyte.  918  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Oas  Association 
at  America,  918  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 


A  Claude  C.  Wild,  Jr  ,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

B    OuJf  Oil  Corp  ,  PltUburgh.  Pa 
D     (8)    $1,000       E     (9)    $250 

A  Albert  E  Wilkinson.  Investment  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D  C 

B  The  Anaconda  Co  25  Broadway  New 
York.   N  Y 

D     i8)    $3,250       E     i9i    $81645 

A    John   WlUard     Box    1172     Helena    Mmit 
B     Montana    Railroad    As«t>ciatlon,    Helena, 
Mont 

D       6  I    $46  50       E     i  9  I    136  68 

A  Franz  O  WlUenbucher  1625  I  Street 
NW  ,   Washington.   DC 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

D     (61    $3,000 


A  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  246  Second  Street 
NE  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Friends  Conunlttee  on  NaUonal  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington, 
DC 

D     (6i  $1.63333. 


A  Henry  B.  Wilson.  1612  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey) ,  80  Rock- 
efeller Plaza,  New  York,  NY. 

E     i9l   $27 

A  Richard  W.  Wilson.  2000  Florida  Avenvie 
NW  .  Wa.shlngton,  D  C 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

AWE     Wilson,    1525    FalrOeld    Avenue. 

Shreveport.  La. 

B    Union  Producing  Co  ,  1525  Fairfield  Avc- 

A    Harding  deC    Williams,   1300  Connectl-       ^^^^    shreveport.   La,   and   United    Gas  Pipe 

cut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington    DC  ^  ^^^^  ^.,^     ^^.^^  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreveport, 

B    National     Association     of     Real     Estate       ^^ 
Boards,   36   South    Wabash    Avenue.   Chicago,  _  ,oort -^t 

111,     and     1300     Connecticut     Avenue     NW  ,  ^     ( 6 )  $600      E    (9)  $226  33. 

Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)    $1,668  66       E     (9i    $53  30. 

A.  Robert  E  Williams,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut   Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  ^    ^.^^^^^    Wolfsohn,    1729    H    SUeet    NW  . 

^£       -      -.,.,„       .,      r,      .,1,  fsr.  W      hlngton.DC 

D     (6)    $950       E     I9i    $17105  »  ^    „,»     .     t 

B    Institute    of   Scrap   Iron   &   Steel,    Inc  , 

A.   John   C.   Williamson,    1300   Connecticut  1729  H  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC  D     (  6  )  $300 

B    National     Association     of     Real     EsUte  

Boards,  36  South   Wabash   Avenue,   Chicago.  ^    Ru.ssell    J     Woodman,    400   First    Street 

111.     and     1300     Connecticut     Avenue     NW  ,  nw  .  Washington,  DC 

Washington.  I>«C.  g    -j.^^    Order    of    Railroad    Telegraphers, 

D     (61    $4,000.     E.    (9.    $27101  3860  Llndell  Boulevard,  St.  Louls,  Mo. 


A  Everett  T  Winter,  1978  Railway  Ex- 
change Building,  St    Louis,  Mo. 

B  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  1978 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


A    Kenneth  Williamson.  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  DC  A    Donald   A    Young,    1615   H   Street   NW  , 

B.   American      Hospital      Association,      840      Washington,  D  C 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111 


D     (6)    $433  85       E     (9)    $207  55 


B    Chamber   of   Commerce    of    the    United 
States  of  America 


A  Wllmer,  Cutler,  &  Pickering.  616  Trans- 
portaUon  BuUdlng.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Columbia  Oas  System  Service  Corp  .  120 
East  41st  Street,  New  York.  NY 


A.  Clark  L    Wilson.   1145   19th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Consultant     to     Emergency     L«ad-Zlnc 
Committee. 

D-    (6)  $2,000      E    (9)  $800  11. 


A  J  Banks  Young.  1200  18th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  9906.  Memphis,  Tenn, 

D    (6)    $1,348.     K.    (9)    $60.60. 


A.  Zlmrlng,  Gromflne,  &  Sternsteln.  1001 
ConnecUcut  Avenue,  Washington,  DC  ,  and 
11  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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REGISTRATIONS 
The  following  registrations  were  sulxnltted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1963: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  registration  Is  reproduced  below.    In  the  Interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  Indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

File  Two  Cophs  WrrH  the  Sxcbctart  of  the  Senate  and  File  Three  Copies  With  the  Cleek  of  the  House  op  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)   Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)   deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  AppROPmiATE  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration")  :  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

•  Quarterly  •  Report;  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5."  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year     19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


P 

QUARTER                     1 

ist  1    2d 

3d 

4  th 

( Mark  one  square  only )      | 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)    Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A    Organization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1    State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


names  of  agents  or  employees 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (o)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  Is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers  ' — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B    Employer — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C". —  (o)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — {  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration), 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 


C    Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith: 


1  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative     Interests     have    terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known:  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  p>erson  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1.  2.  and  3  In  the  space  below.     Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.'< 


APPIDAVTr 

(Omitted  In  printing] 

PAOS  1<< 
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A.  Cb»rle«  D.  Ablard.  1101  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW  .  WMhtngton.  DC. 

B.  ICa«SLZlne  Publtoben  AMOciatlon.  Inc., 
444  MadlBon  Avenua.  ll«w  York.  NT. 

A  American  DoDWOe  Shlppln*  Commit- 
tee. 90  Broad  StTMt.  Hew  Tork.  NY. 

A  American  TMipaytn  AjrwciaUon.  Inc.. 
4 1 1  Munaey  Building.  Waahlngton,  D  C 

f  Stanley  M.  Andrrwi.  300  Independence 
Avenue  SE  .  Waahlncton.  D.C. 

B  Americana  tot  NaUonal  Security.  300  In- 
dependence Avenu*  8B,  Waahlngton.  DC. 

A  Arent.  Fox.  Klntner.  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  Weatem  HcmtaplMre  Kxporta  Council. 
21  Tothlll  Street,  London  8.W.  1,  England. 

A.  Aaaoclated  Fur  Manufacturers,  101  West 
30U»  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Robert  L.  AugankUolt.  81  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  OompMny  Inatltute,  61 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Baker.  McKn^a  *  Hlcbtower.  901  Barr 
Bnlldlng.  Waabtngton.  D.C. 

B.  Club  Managen  Aaaoclatlon  of  America. 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
DC. 

A.  Baker.  McKenale  *  Hlghtower.  901  Barr 
BxiUdtng.  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  National  Club  AaKXilatlon,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC. 

A.  Richard  B.  Bairker,  and  Jay  W.  Olaa- 
mann,  30fl  Southern  Building,  Waahlngton. 
DC 

B.  Fr**^''"*"  Ktt^*^  Co.,  Rocheater,  N.Y. 

A.  Becker  *  Clrwnw»ld.  839  17th  Sueet 
NW,  Waahlngton.  DjC. 

B.  American  Bulk  Carriers.  Inc  .  80  Broad 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  WUllam  B.  Berfman,  132  Third  Street 
SB.,  Waahlngton,  DX). 

B.  Oommlttee  Ta  PmoooU  Anterlcan-Wade 
Motion  Pictures.  Wt2X  Melrose  Avenue,  lx» 
Angelea,  Calif. 

A.  WUllam  8.  Bergman,  132  Third  Street 
SX^  Waahlngton.  X>Xi. 

B.  Legislative  Council  for  Photogramme- 
try.   132  Third  Street  SE.,  Waahlngton,  DC. 

A  Brown  &  Lund.  1625  I  Street  NW  ,  Waah- 
lngton. DC. 

B.  Electric  Bosid  h  Share  Co  ,  2  Rector 
Street,  New  York, NT. 

A.  John  K.  Buetar.  Sni  Verona  Drive.  Sti- 
ver Spring,  Md. 

B.  Maaon  Oontraetors'  Aaaoclatlon  of 
Anoerlca.  National Beetneal  Contractors'  Aa- 
■oclaUon.  and  Planting  &  Decorating  Con- 
tractors of  America. 

A.  Ronald  A.  riTA*^.  the  Farragut  Build- 
ing, Waahlngton,  IXC 

B.  Coounlttee  a<  European  Shipowners, 
3-6  Bury  Court,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  EC   3. 


A.  Conmilttee  for  Time  Uniformity.    1710 
H  Street  NW  ,  Waahlngton,  DC. 


A.  Donald  M  Counlhan.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Fountain  Pen  and  Mechanical  Pencil 
Manufacturers"  Aaaoclatlon.  Inc,  14:2(3  O 
Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  DC. 

A  Dawson.  Orlffln,  Pickens  &  Riddel!.  731 
Washington  Building,  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B  Entertainment  Law  Committee.  731 
WaJ<*ilngton    Building,    Waahlngton.    DC 


A.  Hamel.  Morgan.  Park  &   Saunders,  808 
17th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Association, 
919  18th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  DC. 


A    R    A    Harris,  38  South  Dearborn  Street. 

ChlCiigo.  111. 

B    Railway    Process    Institute,    38    North 
UcartKjrn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 


4433      Lowell 


A.  Buahrod      Howard.      Jr. 

sueet  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B    General     Cargo     Corp.,     50     Broadway, 

New    York.   N  Y. 


A  Dawson,  Orlffln.  Pickens  k.  Rlddell.  731 
Waahlngton  Building,  Waahlngton,  DC 

B.  Variable  Annuity  Life  Insurance  Co  , 
Washington,  D  C. 


A  Bushrod  Howard.  Jr..  Carroll  Arms 
Hotel.  Washington.  DC 

B  The  Oovernment  of  the  Mutawakellte 
Kingdom  of  the  Yemen. 


A  Dawson,  Grlflln,  Pickens  &  Rldde:i,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D  C 

B.  VUgln  Islands  Gift  and  Fiushlon  Shop 
Association,    Inc  ,   St.    Thomas,    V  I. 


A  Michael  B  Deane,  1411  K  Street  NW  . 
Waahlngton.  D  C 

B.  U.S.  Customa  Inspectors'  Aaaoclatlon. 
Port  of  New  York.  1411  K  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

A    Wesley  A    D'Ewart.  Wllsall,  Mnnt. 
B.   Montana  Reclamation  Association,  Sid- 
ney,  Mont. 

A  William  DuCheaal,  704  17th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  .\merlca.  AFL- 
ClO,  99  University  Place,  New  York,  N  Y. 


A.  Eaatern  Railroad  Presidents  Conference. 
1  Exchange  Place.  Jersey  City.  N.J. 

A  Herbert  L  Fenster,  1625  K  Street  NW  , 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  A.  W.  Perdue  Sl  Son,  Inc  ,  SalUbury,  Md 

A.  WlUlam  J.  Flaherty.  1701  18th  Sueet 
NW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1425  Eaat 
McMillan    Street,   Cincinnati.    Ohio. 

A.  Robert  Q  Forbes.  4350  Lee  Highway.  Ar- 
lington, Va. 

B  Americans  for  National  Security,  300 
Independence  Avenue  SE  .  Washington.   DC 


A.  Oalland,  Kharasch,  Calkins  h  Llppman. 
1824  R  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C, 

B.  American   Domestic   Shipping  Commit- 
tee, 90  Broad  Street.  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Joseph    Oallegos,    1182    Market    Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Boilermakers    Lodge    No.    10.    750    14th 
Sueet,  Oakland.  Calif. 


A.  Warner  W  Gardner,  734  16th  Street  NW,, 
Waahlngton.  D  C. 

B  American  Steamship  TrHfllc  Executives 
Committee,  1  Broudway.  New  York  City,  N  Y. 


A    Jny  W.  Glasmann.  306  S<;uthern  Build- 
ing, Waahlngton.  D  C 

B.  H  J.  Heinz  Co  ,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


A  Francis  R.  Cawley.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Lithographers  U  Printers  National  As- 
sociation. Inc..  1038  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

A  Citizens  Conunlttee  on  American  Policy 
In  the  Near  East,  Box  388,  McLean,  Va. 

A.  Earle  C.  ClemenU,  2475  Virginia  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Oo..  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


A    Glass    Container    Manufacturers    Insti- 
tute, 99  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y. 


A  Luther  A.  Huston,  1000  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Business  Committee  for  Tax  Reduction 
In  1963,  1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

A.  Ned  Johnston,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers,  1105  Barr  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


A.  Lyle  W  Jones.  912  Barr  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

B  Illinois  Association  of  Consulting  Engi- 
neers, Poet  OfBce  Box  1202,  Sprlngfleld,  111. 

A  K  T  KarabntsoB,  1725  K  Street  NW  , 
Wiishlngton.  D  C. 


A  William  J  Kerwln,  18th  and  M  Streets 
NW  ,  Waahlngton,  DC 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
As8<xrlatlon8.  18th  and  M  StreeU  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

A  Edward  C  Klenle,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Waahlngton.  DC 

B.  The  NaUonal  Waterways  Conference. 


A    David  A    Lindsay,    1   Chase   ManhatUn 
Plaza,  New  York,  NY. 

B    Morgan    Guaranty    Trust    Co.    of    New 
York,  140  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Basil    R.    Uttln,    1710    H    SUeet    NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Continental    Oil    Co..    Post    Ofllce    Box 
2197,  Houston.  Tex. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles.  Va. 

B    Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Co  ,  Roa- 
noke. Va. 


A  A  B  Luckey.  Jr  ,  411  Munsey  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

B  American  Taxpayers  Association.  Inc  , 
411    Munsey    Building,    Waahlngton.    DC. 


A    A     B     Luckey.    Jr  ,    103    G    Street    SW 
Waahlngton.  DC 

B    Menlo  Realty  Co  ,  6303  Wllshlre  Boule- 
vard, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  William  N    McLeod.  Jr..  Columbia.  S  C. 

B.  Household    Finance    Corp.,    Prudential 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 


A  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  808 
17th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Citizens  National  Committee  for  Higher 
Education.  1506  Merchants  Bank  Building. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A.  WUllam  N.  McLeod.  Jr  .  Colimibla.  S  C. 
B    Republican   Statehood   Party  of  Puerto 
Rico,  San  Juan,  PR. 


A.  Hamel,   Morgan,   Park   &   Saunders,   808 
17th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Audio- Vlaual  Association,  Inc  . 
1201  Spring  sueet.  Fairfax,  Va. 


A  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr  ,  1000  Con- 
necticut  Avenue   NW  ,   Waahlngton,   DC. 

B  United  States  Plywood  Corp  ,  55  West 
44  th  SUeet,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  David  I.  Mackle,  One  Exchange  Place. 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 

B.  Eastern  Railroad  Presidents  Conference. 
1  Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City,  VJ. 
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A.  James  D.  Mann,  839  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Association  at  Motor  Bus 
Owners.  839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  MorLson.  Murphy.  Olapp  &  Abrams,  the 
Pennsylvania   Building,   Washington,  D.C. 
B    William  S.  Belnecke,  114  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York.  NY. 


A  Raymond  Nathan.  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Associated  Fur  Manufacturers,  101 
West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Raymond  Nathan,  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Glen  Alden  Corp.,  1740  Brofulway,  New 

York.  NY. 


A    National   Club   Association,    1038  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 


A.  National   FHA    Apartment   Owners  As- 
sociation. 


A.  National  Football  League  Players  Asso- 
claUon.  19th  and  Walnut  Streets.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 


A.  William  R.  Noble.  1317  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Farm  tc  Power  Equipment 
Dealers  Association,  Material  Handling 
Equipment  Distributors  Association,  and  Na- 
tional Retail  Hardware  Association. 


A    A.    W.   Perdue   &   Son,   Inc.,   Salisbury. 
Md. 


A    Franklin  P.  Perdue,  Salisbury,  Md. 

B.  AW.  Perdue  &  Son,  Inc.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


A.  Peter  T.  Posmantxir,  485  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Football  League  Players  Asso- 
ciation. 19th  and  Walnut  Streets.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


A.  Ramsay  D.  PotU,  Jr.,  910  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Qraydon  R.  Powers.  Jr.,  1738  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
caaters.  Inc. 

A.  Robert  B.  Redding.  1710  H  Street  MW., 
Waahlngton.  D.C, 

B.  Committee  for  Time  Uniformity,  1710 
H  SUeet  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  James     W.     Rlddell,     731     Washington 
Building,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Entertainment     Law     Committee,     731 
Waahlngton  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Walter    W.    Roberta,    1608    19th    Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC, 

B.  Partldo     Bstadlsta     Republlcano,     San 

Juan,  PR. 


A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Rogers,  1730  K  Street 
NW  .  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Plnkerton's  National  Detective  Agency, 
Inc  ,  154  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 


A  Dwlght  H.  Scott.  425  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY. 

B  National  Biscuit  Co..  435  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY. 


A  Selvage  &  Lee.  Inc.,  500  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

B  The  Bourbon  Institute,  711  Third  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Seeslons  &   Camlnlta,  917   15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Floyd  A.  Segel,  215  West  Oregon  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  Clifford   Setter,   66    West    44th    Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  United  States  Plywood  Corp. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,   1102  Ring   Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Gerald  H.  Sherman.  1000  Bender  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  for  Advanced  Life  Under- 
writing, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Shipley,  Akerman  &  Pickett,  1366  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  FHA  Apartment  Owners  Asso- 
ciation. 


A.  Mrs.  Cornelia  Sh\rford,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ladles  Auxiliary  to  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen. 

A.  Leonard  L.  Sllversteln,  1000  Bender 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  for  Advanced  Life  Under- 
writing, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  James  E.  Smith,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  12 
East  36th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  730 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Milan  D.  Smith.  1133  20th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Wayne  J.  Smith,  132  Third  SUeet  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative     Council     for     Photogram- 
metry,  132  Third  Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  S.  L.  Sonuner  &  Associates,  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Glass   Container   Manufacturers   Insti- 
tute, 99  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  Sh<x-eham  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Claims  In  Cuba  Committee. 


A.  Bugene   L.    Stewart,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Glass   Container   Manufacturers   Insti- 
tute, 99  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  David  Teetor.  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Aviation  Trades  Association, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Mrs.  Phillip   Thorson,   7001   MacArthur 
Boulevard,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National     Congress     of     Parenta     and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Gladys  Uhl. 

B.  CltlEens  for  State  51. 


A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun   Jk   Barker,    1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Frank  B.  Rowlett,  143  Chatham  Road. 
BUcott  City,  Md. 


SENATE 


TiEsu.w,  August  13,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  Grod,  bowing  at  this  way- 
side shrine  where  spirit  with  spirit  may 
meet,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  ministry 
of  prayer  through  whose  mystic  doors 
we  may  escape  from  the  prosaic  hum- 
drum of  "day-by-day-ness"  and,  lifted  to 
a  wider  perspective,  return  illumined  and 
empowered. 

As  today  in  the  setting  of  his  south- 
ern home  in  the  State  which  gave  him 
to  the  Nation  all  that  is  mortal  of  an 
honored  Member  of  this  body  who  fell 
at  his  post  is  laid  to  reet,  and  as  towering 
figures  thus  disappear  from  our  sight  and 
side,  we  pray  that  from  the  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses which  surround  us  the  mantle  of 
those  who  refused  to  barter  their  convic- 
tions for  any  price  that  could  be  offered 
may  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  all  in  the 
Nation's  councils  who  are  striving  in  the 
most  difBcult  and  dangerous  days  the 
Republic  has  known  to  make  our  free 
land  as  great  in  virtue  and  truth  as  she 
is  mighty  in  power. 

For  Thine  is  the  power  and  the  king- 
dom, for  whose  coming  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
August  12.  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
August  8,  1963,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  1122)  re- 
lating to  the  exchange  of  certain  lands 
between  the  town  of  Powell,  Wyo.,  and 
the  Presbyterian  Retirement  Facilities 
Corp. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting  the 
nomination  of  MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  Hackett, 
UJS.  Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  President,  in  the  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant general,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


MESSAGE    PROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  resolutions  of  the  House  adopted 
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M  a  tribute  to  tte  mmtarr  of  Hon.  Estes 
Kefauver.  late  a  Senator  from  the  SUte 
of  Tennessee. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
Hirf  bad  illMini'l  ^  ttie  amendment 
of  the  Senate  te>  Ibe  UU  (BLR.  6655)  to 
amend  UUe  37,  United  8Ute»  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  serrices.  and  for  other 
purposes:  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Rivirs 
of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Philsin.  Mr. 
Ht»«T.  Mr.  WxHsnAB.  Mr.  Nokbi^d.  Mr. 
Batis.  and  Mr.  Bsat  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conrcTcncc . 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  7525)  re- 
lating to  crime  and  criminal  procedure 
In  the  Ehstrlct  of  Ooliunbia,  in  which  It 
requested  the  eoncarrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROlliED  BnXS  STONED 

The  m^ttfge  farther  aniiounced  that 
the  Speaker  bad  afBxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

8.  (74.  An  aet  to  autboriM  tiM  oonstrue- 
Uon  UMl  Mpalppi^  Ot  bulUUngs  r«qulr«d  in 
caanactJon  wltb  the  opvatloiu  of  Uie  Bu- 
reau of  the  Mint: 

8.  XOSa.  An  act  to  exclude  cargo  which  U 
hsnber  from  cotals  tariff  filing  require- 
ments under  the  SlilpptBg  Act.  m  amended: 

S.  1388.  An  act  to  add  certain  landa  to  the 
Cache  NaUonal  Forest.  Utah:  and 

H.R.  2193.  An  act  suthorlxlng  the  read- 
mttance  of  WSItor  Sowa.  Jr..  to  the  US. 
Naval  Academy. 


HOUSE  BELL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (HJl.  7525)  relating  to  crime 
and  criminal  procedure  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  read  twice  by  Its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of 


LIMIT ATRMf  OF  STATEMENTS 
DURING  liORNINO  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Makstixu),  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMi'i'l'ifiE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MAMSFIBjD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  ananimoos  eenaent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fordgn  Relations  be  permit- 
ted to  meet  dvrtnv  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomonwv  afternoon. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  have  no  objection. 

Has  the  same  permission  been  granted 
for  a  meettnt  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Ccxnmittee  thia  aftsmnon.  too? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  that  was 
done  yesterday. 

Mr.  KDCHBL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  FTtBSIDBIT  pro  tempore.  With- 
oat  ofet)eetion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  C01i4MUNICATION3. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters. 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Rkpout   ow   AcaKiMENTe   DNoaa   Tttuk    I   or 

AoalCTJl-TTrEAL       TllADE        DcVrLOPMENT        AND 

AasisTANCx  Act  or  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Admlnlatrator.  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, tran«mlttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  agreements  concluded  during  July  1»«3, 
under  Utle  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Aaelatance  Act  of  1954  (with  ac- 
companying papers  i ,  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Foreetry. 
Retokt  ok  Pdisonal  P«op««tt  Recuvto  bt 

State    Surplus     Psopditt     AcENcnoi     avd 

RxAL     PaopraTT     DtSPostD     or    to     P^'Bi.ic 

HSALTH     aWB     BdUCATIONAL     INSIIIUIIUMS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  personal  property  received 
by  State  surplus  property  agencies  and  real 
property  disposed  of  to  public  health  and 
educational  Institutions,  for  the  quarterly 
period  ended  June  30.  1983  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
RKPorr  ow  OpporrTTNrmB  roa  EcowoMira  i.s 

CxaTAiN    Aviation    PAcn-rrns,    U  8     Coast 

OoAao 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  opportunities  for  economies 
In  aviation  facility  requlremenU  and  aircraft 
utilization.  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Treasury  De- 
partment, dated  August  19*3  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Rkpobt   on   CoNcuaaBNT   Patments   or   Un- 

KMFLOTBCrWT  BaifXTTrs  Aitt)  Rbtikid  Pat  to 

RrriaxD  Membexs  or  thb  Armed  Poeces 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  concurrent  payments  of  un- 
employment beneflU  and  retired  pay  to  re- 
tired members  of  the  Armed  Porcee,  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  La- 
bor, dated  August  1963  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 
CoNsoLmATioN   or  Law*  Relatino  to   Ease- 

mknts   aKD   Pebmtts   Upon    Cebtain    Ped- 

EEAIXT  OWITB)  Laj*«s 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
IntarVir.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  consolidate  and  simplify  laws 
relating  to  eaaementa  and  permits  upon  cer- 
tain federally  owned  lands  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper) 
the  Committee 
Affairs. 


on    Interior    and 


to 
Insular 


PETTTIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRKSTDENT  pro  tempore: 
A   Joint    resolution   of   the   Legislature   of 
Xhm   State  of   Wisconsin:    to   the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

'•Whereas  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  presidential  and  vlce-preel- 
dentlal  electors  In  the  several  States  are  now 
elected  on  a  statewide  basis,  each  State  being 
entitled  to  as  many  electors  as  It  has  Sena- 
tors and  RepresentatlTes  In  Congress;  and 

"Whereas  the  presidential  and  vice- presi- 
dential >lec»ws  who  receive  the  plurality  of 
the  popular  vote  In  a  particular  State  become 


entitled  to  cast  the  total  number  of  electoral 
votes  allocated  to  that  State  trrespectlTe  of 
how  many  votes  may  have  been  cast  for 
other  elector  candidates;  and 

■Whereas  this  method  of  electing  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  Is  unfair  and  unjust 
In  that  It  does  not  reflect  the  minority  votes 
cast;  and 

"Whereas  the  need  for  a  change  has  been 
recognized  by  Members  of  Congress  on  nu- 
merous occasions  through  the  Introduction 
of  various  proposals  for  amending  the  Con- 
stitution:    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

•Resolved  by  the  assembly  [the  senate  con- 
curring \,  That  application  Is  hereby  made  to 
Congress  under  article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  for  the  calling  of  a  con- 
vention to  propose  an  article  of  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  providing  for  a  fair  suid 
Just  division  of  the  electoral  votes  within 
the  States  in  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  If  and  when  Congress  shall 
have  proposed  such  an  article  of  amendment 
this  application  for  a  convention  shall  be 
deemed  withdrawn  and  shall  be  no  longer 
of  any  force  and  effect;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  application  to  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
several  members  of  said  bodies  representing 
this  State  therein. 

"Robert  Haasz. 

"Speaker  of  the  Asaernbly. 
"Kenneth  E.  Prikse, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
■  Jack  B.  Olson, 

"President  of  the  Senate 
"Lawrence  R.  Larsxn. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  United  Steel - 
workers  of  America.  Local  65M.  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  favoring  the  enacUnent  of  civil  rights 
legislation  as  proposed  by  the  President;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  radiogram  In  the  nature  9f  a  petition 
from  the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference, 
Paris,  Prance,  signed  by  Crathorne.  president, 
expressing  sorrow  at  the  death  ot  the  late 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

By    ICr.    aALTONSTALL    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  KcKiraDT) : 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rspresenta- 
tlves  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

"Whereas  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In 
Washington  has  rendered  a  decision  rejecting 
the  application  of  Northeast  Airlines  for  a 
permanent  certificate  to  run  commercial 
flights  between  Boston  and  Plorlda;  and 

"Whereas  during  the  past  6  years  Ifortheast 
Airlines  has  operated  under  a  temporary 
certificate  to  make  this  run  and  has  estab- 
lished a  successful  operational  effort.  It  now 
carries  00  percent  of  ail  Boston  to  Miami 
passengers,  more  than  80  percent  of  all  Boston 
to  Washington  passengers,  and  almost  90  per- 
cent of  ail  Boston  to  Philadelphia  passengers; 
and 

"Whereas  Northeast  Airlines  Is  a  definite 
asset  to  the  eeonocny  of  all  Mew  England,  pro- 
viding 1,600  skilled  Jobs,  an  annual  New 
England  payroll  of  SIS  million  and  $2,760,000 
In  annual  expenditures  for  supplies  in  New 
England;   and 

"Whereas  because  of  the  fact  that  North- 
east Airlines  has  been  operating  under  a 
temporary  certificate.  It  has  been  Impossible 
for  the  company  to  obtain  long-term  financ- 
ing thus  adding  a  drain  on  Its  resources;  and 

"Whereas  the  granting  of  thU  permanent 
certificate  Is  essential  If  Northeast  Airlines  Is 
to  continue  to  operate :  Therefor*  be  it 

-Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Represenutlves  hereby  requests  ths  ClvU 
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Aeronautics  Board  In  Wsshla(taai  to  reocm- 
Bider  lU  dedsloa  and  (rant  to  NorttaSMt  Air- 
lines tJM  peraoaiisnt  esrtlfleats  to  make  the 
Boston  to  norlda  run;  aod  be  It  furthsr 

"Aesolusrf ,  That  oofiles  ot  these  rasoliitlaiiB 
be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  ot  the  Oom- 
mon wealth  to  the  Ctaalmuui  and  every  aamak- 
b«r  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In  Wash- 
ington, and  to  the  Members  of  Ocmgress  rep- 
resenting the  New  Kngland  States. 

"House  of  representatives,  adopted  July  81, 
1963. 

"WiLUAM    C.    Msmrs, 

"CUrk. 
■Attest: 

"KsviN  H.  Whrb, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonteealth." 


APPOINTMENTS   BY  THE   VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  RlB- 
icorr  In  the  chair).  In  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  the  Chair  appoints  the 
following  Members  of  the  Senate  to  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  meeting  to  be 
held  at  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia,  September 
12  through  September  20,  1963: 

The    Senator    from    Oklahoma    [Mr. 

MONRONEY]. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Manstielo]. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicorp]. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
EDMoin>soi«  ] . 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KemkeoyJ. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
BaxwsTu]. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KuchelI. 

The    Senator    from   New   York    [Mr 

KXATZHCJ. 

The  Senator  from  Ksnuas  [Mr. 
Pearson]. 

The  Senator  from  Kentudcy  [Mr. 
CooPBiL 


BTI.I.S  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  BARTLKTT: 

S.  a038.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch  ot  the  Oovernment  a  Ooagrss 
slonal  Ofltce  of  Science  and  TechnxHogy  to 
advise  and  assist  Members  and  conunlttees 
of  the  Congress  on  matters  relating  to  sci- 
ence and  technology;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.   BAarLrrr  when 
he  introduced  the  abttee  MU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CASE: 

a  3039.  A  bill  for  the  rtflef  ot  Va»  State  of 
IlllnoU  aad  of  the  State  of  Mew  Jsney,  the 
organizers  and  owners  of  the  First,  Second. 
and  Third  National  Steamship  Cos..  the 
depositors  of  ths  mofMy  heMtn  cooeemad; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLBIXAH  (by  request) : 

S.  a040.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  96  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  a  written 
declaration  to  be  accepted  In  lieu  at  an  oath, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ooaunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClbxam  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  apjiear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  GOLD  WATER: 

S.  2041.  A  bill  to  provide  annuities  payabls 
from  the  dvU  service  retirement  and  dls- 
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afaUitf  fund  In  additloaal  eases  for  certain 
widows  and  widowecs  by  eliminating  the  re- 
quired period  of  anarrlags;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


RESOLUTION 

INCREASED  LENDING  AUTHORITY 
OF  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF 
WASHINGTON— INSTRUCTION  TO 
CONFEREES 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  submitted  a  reso- 
lution <S.  Res.  181)  instructing  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate  on  H.R. 
3872,  the  so-called  Export-Import  Bank 
Act,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Robertson, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

CONGRESS    NEEDS    HELP    ON 
SCIENCE,   TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  BARILETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  in  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Oovemmoit  a  Congressional  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology. 

This  proposal,  completely  nonpartisan 
In  nature,  should  be  of  interest  to  every 
Senator  and  will  have,  I  hope,  the  sup- 
port of  most.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  may  be  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
table  for  10  days  so  that  Senators  who 
wish  may  Join  as  oosponsors.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  remain  at  the  de^  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  and  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  blU  (S.  2038)  to  establish  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  a 
Congressional  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  to  advise  and  assist  Members 
and  committees  of  the  Congress  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  science  and  technology, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  scientific  revo- 
lution proceeds  faster  and  faster.  Fif- 
teen yeai^  ago  the  Congress  appropri- 
ated $900  million  for  research  and 
development:  10  years  ago  $3.4  billion; 
last  year  $14.5  billion.  The  years  ahead 
will  see  much  greater  Increases.  In 
1960-61  fully  two-thirds  of  all  research 
and  development  activities  across  the 
Nation  were  financed  by  Federal  funds. 
This  year  Federal  participation  will  be 
substantially  greater. 

Tlie  President  In  requestitig  authority 
for  these  vast  scientific  programs  im- 
dertaken  by  the  Government  and  in 
fonnulatlng  a  consistent  Federal  policy 
on  aoieDce  has  available  to  him  the  full 
advice  and  counsel  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity, nils  is  marshaled  for  him  by 
his  scientific  advisers:  the  Office  of 
Sdence  and  Technology  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee.  In 
an  orderly  and   rational   maimer   the 


Preskient  is  enabled  to  keep  a  compre- 
hending eye  on  sclmtiflr,  and  technologi- 
cal developments,  in  and  oat  of  Oovern- 
ment, in  and  out  of  tlw  United  States. 

The  Cmigress  has  no  such  help. 

The  Congress  has  no  source  of  inde- 
pendent scientific  wisdom  and  advice. 
Far  too  often  ocmgressional  0(»nmittees 
for  expert  advice  rely  xipon  the  testi- 
mony of  the  very  scientists  who  have 
conceived  the  program,  the  very  scien- 
tists who  will  spend  the  money  if  the 
program  is  authorized  and  appropriated 
for.  Too  often  scientific  advice  is  ob- 
tained on  a  catch-as-catch-can  basis. 

The  Congress  is  uneasy  about  its  role 
in  this  growth  of  federally  flnaiK>ed  re- 
search. The  Congress  must  appropriate 
the  money.  T^e  Congress  must  deter- 
mine whether  requested  research  proj- 
ects are  indeed  necessary;  which  proj- 
ects shall  have  priority  at  the  public 
purse;  and  see  that  research  funds  are 
expended  in  an  efficient  and  effective 
manner.  Voices  hare  been  heard  re- 
cently questioning  whether  the  Congress 
is  doing  these  things  well.  Certain  it  is 
that  these  things  cannot  be  done  well 
unless  the  Congress  has  access  to  inde- 
pendent sclentlflc  advice. 

I  have  used  as  a  model  the  legislative 
counsel  of  the  Congress  which  has 
served  both  this  and  the  other  body  so 
welL  The  legislative  counsel  of  the 
Senate  serves  only  the  Senate.  The 
legislative  counsel  of  the  House  serves 
only  the  House.  Legislative  counsel 
provides  a  complete  nonpartisan  pi*o- 
fessional  source  of  expert  legal  knowl- 
edge. 

The  Congressional  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology — COBT — will  provide  a 
similar  nonpartisan  professional  service. 
An  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  of 
the  Senate  will  serve  this  body;  an  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  serve  the  other 
body.  There  will  be  a  director  of  each 
office,  men  of  eminent  qualification 
chosen  either  by  the  Speaker  or  the 
President  pro  tempore.  There  will  be 
sufficient  assistant  dtaectors  fOr  the  per- 
formance of  the  tasks  of  the  office.  It  is 
contemplated  that  the  permanent  COST 
staff  wiU  not  exceed  three  or  four  profes- 
sional members  in  either  House,  lliese 
men  will  be  scientific  generalists,  gen- 
eralists  who  know  who  and  where  the 
specialists  are. 

The  staff  shall  advise  and  assist,  upon 
request,  committees  on  questions  of  sci- 
ence and  technology;  make  such  studies 
as  requested  by  a  committee  or  House; 
maintain  a  register  of  sperlallsts  with 
talent  and  wisdom,  knowledgeable  over 
the  full  spectrum  of  ■depoe,  «vailable 
for  oonsoltatton  and  advtoe;  and  prepare 
upon  its  own  initlattve  anCh  reports  on 
events  in  the  sclenttfle  flcM  wfaidi  !t  feeb 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
several  committees.  The  committees 
would  not  of  course  be  obligated  in  any 
way  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  COST. 

COST  will  act  as  a  clearinghouse;  it 
will  help  eongresslonal  committees  and 
Members  find  the  men  with  the  expe- 
rience they  need.  If  the  committee  or 
Member  wishes  to  employ  the  aei»lDes  of 
the  expert,  compensation  wiU  be  paid 
by  the  Member  or  committee,  not  by 
COST. 
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Ik  1«  my  tnto^ftoo  tbt  COST  abould 
bemtoiAoitkmOmmnm.  It  sbould  in  no 
way  rwtaoe  Um  Mrtboflty  o<  •PJJ»": 
mltu*  or  of  •Itt-r  »««.  *^^  J^ 
operate  in  a  puvtly  adriMfy  c«)iiclty  to 
be  uaed  or  no*  UM«  ••  ei»h  Itenber  and 

each  committoe  itall  dstennina. 

This  ic  a  lUOtlMt  proposal.  As  science 
appropriation  reqpMate  go.  iU  needs  will 
beminuU.  And  yet  it  could  render  sub- 
stantial ■sfrtsta'UMr  to  tbe  Consress. 

It  is  my  bopo  that  each  Senator  wlU 
give  careful  tbought  to  the  challenge 
which  science  prt— ntw  represenUUve 
democracy.  •n»eOoiifr«Masabody  must 
equip  itself  to  kglrir*-*  on  technological 
matters  with  tithrrr^*  and  comprehen- 
sion. It  U  the  oooitttutlonal  responslbU- 
Ity  of  the  Congress  to  do  so.    It  cannot 

do  less. 

The  proposal  which  I  introduce  today 
is  designed  to  pco^de,  within  the  full 
ezlsttng  structure  of  our  bicameral  legis- 
lature and  its  rommUtf*  system,  a  meth- 
od of  obtaining  scientific  advice. 

B«  tt  tnmeted  H  thm  Stn^te  and  Houm  of 
BtpremnUtiMM  H  »*  Vnited  States  of 
Amtrie*  in  Ooafrsw  aammbUd. 

3KTIOM  i.  Thwe  Is  MUbllahed  In  the  leg- 
laUUve  branch  of  ths  aov«rnm«nt  the  Con- 
tnaaioa»X  Office  of  Science  and  Tectmology. 
which  •h»ll  include  sa  Office  of  Science  and 
l^chnidogy  of  tbe  flewtfi  and  an  Office  of 
Science  and  TMlUkOlegy  at  the  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
raanUtlTW.  SMh  9t  whleh  ahaU  be  super- 
TlMd  by  a  DJWctor. 

8K.  a  (a)  The  DIrectoc  ot  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Teehnology  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  appointed  by  tbe  Preeident  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Tichnolonr  of  the  Houae  of 
RepreaentotlTM  Mmll  be  appointed  by  the 
^iaafcer  a<  the  Beaee  ot  RepreaentaUTee. 
■Mch  Dlrectcr  shall  he  appointed  without  re- 
nrd  to  poUtleel  MBt-V"^  »nd  eolely  on  the 
srouiMl  ot  fltxMM  to  perform  the  dutlea  of 
the  office.  No  panoo  while  eervlng  aa  Direc- 
tor may  engage  la  any  other  buainees.  voca- 
tion, or  employment. 

(b)   The    groM    annual    compensation    or 

each  Director  abeB  he  • 

sec.  ».  (a)  au>|ae>  to  the  appror&l  c4  the 
officer  by  whom  he  was  appointed,  each  Direc- 
tor th«^«  employ  aaiS  •>  the  oompenaaUon  of 
Maletant  dlreoton  and  amployeea.  and  ahall 
purchase  furniture.  eqiUpment.  book*.  aU- 
ttonery  and  other  sappUea.  aa  may  be  re- 
quired by  his  oAoe  for  the  performance  of 
tta  duties. 

(b)  Wo  peraon  may  be  appointed  to  or 
■er?e  in  any  poaltlOD  in  either  office  until 
the  peraon  has  been  determined  to  be  qual- 
ified to  have  aeeeaa  to  any  InformaUon  claa- 
»mad  in  the  intstaet  ot  nattonal  eecurlty  aa 
matter  whleh  may  not  be  pubuay  diacloaed. 
Utwn  wrltun  xsqoest  made  by  the  President 
Jbtempore  o*  tbe  Senate  or  the  Speaker 
ot  the  BOOS*  oC  ■epresentatlvee.  aa  the  case 
may  be.  the  DIreelar  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  XnveettgaMeei  *all  (1)  cauae  to  be  con- 
duetsd  en  taueellgeUen  as  the  Dtreotor  deema 
ta  dMHmtae  whether  any  persoo 
_^  foe  Msvlee  la.  or  ■enrinf  In.  the 
of  Odenee  sad  Technology  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  of  tbe  Boose  or  RepreaenUtives  Is 
quallfled  to  have  eecws  to  such  InformaUon, 
imd  (2)  tnuMmtt  to  the  requesting  congres- 
sional oSoer  •  fan  ea**  complete  report  of 
the  tavaatigetlaB. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  It  la  the  duty  of  tbe  Office  of 
Science  and  Tbeiinninij  of  each  Houac  of 
the  CongrsM 

(1)  npoo  HfflMel.  to  advise  and  assist  any 
Member  or  eooamtttes  of  that  House  with  re- 
spect to  mattsrs  relating  to  science  and  tech- 
nology: 
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(2)  to  oiake  atudiee  concerning  matters  re- 
lating to  aclence  and  technology  as  may  be 
directed    by    that   House    or    any   oonunlttee 

thereof; 

(3)  to  maintain  a  register  of  scientific  and 
technological  oonsultanU  who  hare  Indicated 
a  wUllngnees  to  advlee  and  aasUt  committees 
and  Members  of  that  Hoiiae;  and 

(4)  to  transmit  to  committees  of  that 
House  reports  concerning  significant  sclen- 
tmc  or  technological  deTelopments  which 
perUln  to  matters  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  such  convmlttees 

(b)  The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
of  each  House  to  the  greatest  pracUcable 
extent  t*'^'!  furnish  to  any  Joint  commltt** 
of  the  Congrees  upon  lu  request  information 
and  assistance  aa  the  Joint  committee  may 
require  with  respect  to  matters  relating  to 
science  and  technology 

(c)  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin - 
Utratlon  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  House  AdmlnlstraUon  of  the  House  of 
RepreaentaUves  siiall  determine  the  priority 
to  be  given  by  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
RepreeenUtlvea.  reepectlvely.  to  directions 
and  requcau  authorlaed  by  this  secUon 

Sac.  5  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  l)e  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act  One  half  of  all  appro- 
priations of  the  Congressional  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  shall  be  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  one  half  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representntlves 


WRITTEN  DECLARATION  IN  UEU 
OF  OATH 
Mr.  McCLEUJIlN.  Mr  President, 
by  request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  title  35  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  permit  a  writ- 
ten declaration  to  be  accepted  in  Ueu  of 
an  oath,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  Introduce  this  proposed  legislation  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. A  similar  bUl  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  on  October  2.  1862  but  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  in  the  other  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rscom  a  letter  from  the 
Under  SecreUry  of  Commerce  request- 
ing the  proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  In  the  R«co«b. 

The  bill  (S.  20401  to  amend  title  35  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  permit  a  writ- 
ten declaration  to  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  an  oath,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  McClkllan.  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClellan 

is  as  follows: 

Tk«  SacaiTASY  or  Comi«i:«ik 
Washington,  DC  ,  February  12    1963 
Hon   Ltmbon  B  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Wasltington.  DC 

D«Aa  Ma.  PatsioENT  There  are  enclosed 
four  copies  of  draft  legislation  and  a  «ec- 
tlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  acceptance  of  a  written  declaration 
in  lieu  of  the  oath  In  connection  with  var- 
ious dlscloeurM  that  are  submitted  to  the 
Patent  Office  A  duplicate  of  this  draft  leg- 
islation was  transmitted  to  the  87th  Con- 
gress on  July  34.  1962.  The  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  PalenU.  Trademarks  and 
CopyrlghU  held  hearings  on  the  bill  on  Sep- 
tember 4.  1962.  and  the  full  Comnuttee  on 
the  Judiciary  approved  the  bill  on  Septem- 


ber 27  1963,  and  it  waa  paased  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  October  2.  iwea  (8.  268»  aa  amended) 
The  Hoaae  did  not  consider  the  Senate  bill 
The  principal  purpoee  of  thU  legtslatlon 
U  to  avoid  forcing  those  who  do  business 
with  the  Patent  Office  to  subscribe  to  docu- 
menU  on  oath  or  affirmation  before  a  party 
authorised  to  administer  oaths  when  exist- 
ing laws  provide  comparable  penalties  for 
making  false  sutements  to  Government 
agencies  The  proposed  legislation  also  pro- 
vides that  declarants  must  be  warned  of  the 
criminal  consequences  of  false  statement.s 
iind  the  like 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939,  ajt 
amended  (26  U8C  3800.  which  was 
superseded  by  26  U  S.C.  6066.  7206), 
dispensed  with  the  requirement  of  an  oath 
in  certain  revenue  matters.  More  recently, 
the  Customs  Simplification  Act  of  1953  i  19 
use  14861  lodged  discretion,  similar 
to  that  proposed  herein  for  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patent*.  In  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  to  any  law  admlnUtered  by  the 
customs  service  Also,  quite  recently,  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  was  amended. 
Public  Law  No.  87-444,  87th  Congress,  3d 
session  (April  27,  1962),  to  permit  a  written 
declaration  to  tie  used  In  lieu  of  an  oath 
on  certain  forms  required  to  be  filed  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 

The  present  draft  bill,  however,  provides 
a  statutory  safeguard  that  these  other  dec- 
laratlon-m-lleu-of-oath  laws  do  not.  It 
requires  that  any  document  subscribed  to 
by  a  written  declaration  point  out  the  serious 
consequences  which  attach  under  18  USC 
1001  when  spurious  representations  are 
made  before  Government  agencies.  Just  as 
the  formality  of  the  oath  was  designed. 
Initially,  to  warn  a  person  of  the  solemn 
consequences  of  hU  acu.  the  warning  thi.s 
bill  requires  will  emphasize  that  repreaenta- 
ilons  to  any  agency  of  the  Government  are 
n c>t  U)  be  made  lightly 

The  Department  of  Justice  was  consulted 
In  enclosing  the  language  of  the  preeent  draft 
bin  We  agreed  with  the  views  of  that  De- 
partment that  a  declarant  should  be  warned 
of  the  consequences  of  false  statements  In 
documenU  submitted  to  the  Patent  Office 
Inasmuch  as  the  Patent  Office  does  not  fur- 
nlah  approved  forms  In  blank  It  seemed 
wisest  to  require  by  statute  that  the  warning 
be  displayed  on  any  document  subscribed 
to  on  a  written  declaration. 

The  Department  ot  Commerce  urges  eiu-ly 
cougreaslonal  action  so  that  the  simplified 
procedure  permitted  by  the  proposed  draft 
bill  may  be  Instituted  to  effect  economies 
for  applicants  and  In  the  operation  of  the 
Patent  Office 

The  Bureau  of    the   Budget   advised   there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
thU   draft   legislation    from    the   standpoint 
of   the   administration's   program 
Sincerely  yours. 

EDWABD    OuDtMAN, 

Under  Secretary  of  Commeicr 
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EXTENSION    OP    LIFE    OP    EXPORT - 
IMPORT  BANK  OP  WASHINGTON— 
INSTRUCTIONS  TO  CONFEREES 
Mr    ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed  for  3  minutes  In   addition   to   the 
morning  hour  limitation . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  of  the  extension  of  the  life  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  is 
becoming  critical  The  Bank's  charter 
expired  on  June  30;  more  than  a  month 
has  passed  and  the  conferees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  are  unable  to  agree 


on  a  means  of  financing  the  Bank,  and 
so  have  not  Issued  a  conference  report. 

Since  June  30.  the  Bank  has  been  In 
a  technical  state  of  liquidation,  unable 
to  make  new  loans  or  grant  new  credit 
guarantees.  Because  of  the  deplorable 
Inaction  of  the  Congress,  as  a  result  it  is 
estimated  that  we  are  losing  potential 
exports  at  the  rate  of  $100  million 
monthly.  Furthermore,  this  figure  may 
well  rise  in  the  near  future  to  nearly 
$150  million  monthly,  equal  to  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $1.8  billion. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  success 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  It  has  now 
concluded  more  than  29  years  of  suc- 
cessful operation.  Its  operations  have 
been  profitable,  a  remarkable  record  con- 
sidering the  narrow  range  of  risk  which 
the  Bank  is  authorized  to  cover.  It  has 
piled  up  an  extra  reserve  of  $825  million 
from  its  own  earnings,  and  this  year 
the  Bank  declared,  in  addition,  a  $50 
million  dividend,  which  goes  to  the 
Treasury  as  an  unexpected  bontis.  The 
operations  of  the  Bank  foster  JJB.  ex- 
port sales,  stimulate  U.S.  employment 
in  export  and  related  industries,  and 
help  solve  the  U.S.  balance-of -payments 
problem.  Sirice  the  loans  and  credits  of 
the  Bank  are  tied  to  dollar  purchases, 
the  dollars  paid  out  or  guaranteed  by 
the  Bank  never  leave  the  country.  As 
one  of  the  most  solidly  established  and 
respected  lending  organizations  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  the  Bank  has  a  repu- 
tation for  conservative  financial  man- 
agement and  financial  sticoess  throog^- 
out  the  business  and  banking  community 
of  the  country. 

There  is  no  disagreement  among  the 
conferees  about  the  sucoeas  and  Impor- 
tance of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  In  his 
special  message  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments,  transmitted  to  the  Oongreoi  on 
July  18,  caUed  attention  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Export-Inu)ort  Bank  as  one 
of  the  leading  instnmients  of  the  Oov- 
emment  in  dealing  with  the  critical  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem. 

In  view  of  the  acknowledged  success 
of  the  Bank  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  in  view  of  the  critical  Im- 
portance of  maintaining  XJS.  exports  In 
the  face  of  our  balanoe-<rf-paymentB 
problem ,  what  can  be  the  issue  that  sepa- 
rates the  conferees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  and  has  tuyw  continued  to  sepa- 
rate them  tor  more  than  a  month  be- 
yond the  expiration  of  the  Bank's 
charter?  It  is  the  issue  of  back-door 
financing  versus  direct  appropriations  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  It  would  appear  that 
those  who  are  determined  to  perpetuate 
the  unsound  system  of  back-door  financ- 
ing would  rather  kill  the  Export-Import 
Bank  than  yield  to  the  reasonable  posi- 
tion of  those  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
and  Senate  who,  like  myself,  deeply  op- 
pose a  financing  method  which  allows  a 
growing  number  of  Federal  agencies  to 
bypass  the  accepted  appropriations  pro- 
cedures of  the  Congress. 

Back-door  financing  is  a  loose  finan- 
cial practice  which  diffuses  the  financial 
control  of  Congress  over  authorized  pro- 
grams. Such  loose  financial  practice 
does  not  make  commonsense.    Tlie  ex- 


eciztive  branch  utilizes  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  as  its  focal  point  for  drawing  to- 
gether and  adjusting  the  expenditure 
proposals  of  the  various  departments  and 
agencies.  Likewise,  it  is  sound  and  rea- 
sonable for  the  Congress  to  draw  to- 
gether all  its  authorizations  through  one 
focal  point;  namely,  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  two  Houses. 

"Die  bill  before  the  conferees  would  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  Bank  for  5  years, 
would  increase  the  Treasury  borrowing 
authority  of  the  Bank  from  $6  billion  to 
$8  billion,  would  increase  the  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  loans,  guarantees,  and 
insiu-ance  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
from  $7  billion  to  $9  billion,  would  in- 
crease from  $1  billion  to  $2  billion  the 
face  value  of  insurance  policies  which  the 
Bank  may  write,  and  would  substitute 
RTinM^i  for  semiannual  reporting  by  the 
Bank.  Because  of  the  Bank's  successful 
operations  and  because  the  Congress  has 
extended  its  charter  for  consecutive  5- 
year  terms  since  its  inception  in  1934,  the 
Bank  now  has  an  estimated  $1.5  billion 
of  unobligated  borrowing  authority.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Bank  can  operate  for  I 
year,  or  maybe  even  2  years,  without  ad- 
ditional funds.  In  any  event,  using  a 
sound  method  of  financing,  the  Congress 
could  make  a  direct  appropriation  of 
$100  million  to  the  Bank  for  fiscal  year 
1964,  and  that  would  be  more  than  ample 
when  added  to  the  Bank's  $1.5  billion  of 
unobligated  borrowing  authority. 

The  issue  of  back-door  financing  is  far 
broader  than  merely  the  operations  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  The  growth 
of  this  loose  finatu;ial  practice  threatens 
sound  congressional  control  of  Federal 
agency  spending.  The  total  of  unused 
authorizations  to  expend  from  debt  re- 
ceipts had  reached  more  than  $27.5  bil- 
lion by  May  31  of  this  year. 

The  list  of  agencies  which  are  author- 
ized to  use  the  back  door  of  the  Treasury 
have  Included  the  following: 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Banks. 

Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion. 

Export-Import  Bank. 

Riual  Electrification  Administration. 

Public  Housing  Administration. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development. 

International  Monetary  Fund. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury — ^British 
loan. 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  Fetrm 
tenant  mortgage  insurance  fimd,  and 
farm  housing  loans. 

■oonomle  CooperaUon  Administra- 
tioa:  General  foreign  aid  loans,  loan  to 
e^aln,  and  loan  to  India. 

Urban  Renewal  Administration. 

Veterans'  Administration — direct 

housbig  loans. 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency — 
cf^ege  housing  loans. 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation. 

Agencies  administering  expansion  pro- 
grams under  Defense  Production  Act. 


Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation. 

Community  Facilities  Administra- 
tion— ^public  facilities. 

International  Finance  Corporation. 

U.S.  Information  Agency. 

Federal  Flood  Insurance  Corporation. 

Now,  as  time  goes  on,  we  find  new 
programs  proposed  such  as  urban  re- 
newal, mass  transportation,  and  area 
redevelopment,  which  contain  authority 
to  get  back-door  funds  from  the  Treas- 
ury, not  only  for  loans  but  also  for  out- 
right grants — which  never  retiuTi  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Thus,  we  see  the 
ominous  growth  of  a  practice  of  bsrpass- 
ing  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  Congress  for  new  spending  schemes 
by  Federal  agencies  which  need  not  even 
report  to  the  Appropriations  Committees 
what  they  have  done  with  their  funds, 
and  thus  leave  the  Congress  with  no 
opportunity  to  pass  on  the  efficiency  of 
their  operations. 

The  practice  of  back-door  financing 
should  be  stopped.  Its  proponents  are 
using  the  very  success  of  the  Export- Im- 
port Bank  to  justify  extending  the  back- 
door flnaiMili^  practice  far  beyond  the 
intent  of  moderates  on  both  sides  of  the 
Congress  who  have  in  the  past  approved 
back-door  financing  for  the  Bank.  Its 
proponents  are  using  the  success  of  the 
Bank  to  Justify  programs  of  outright 
Federal  grants  that  begin  small,  and 
later  balloon  into  billions  of  dollars.  Un- 
der those  programs.  Federal  bui«aucrats 
then  use  the  back  door  a[  the  Treasury 
to  distribute  taxpayers'  f  imds  in  selected 
cities  and  States,  without  care  or  con- 
cern for  the  origizud  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress or  the  continuous  canons  of  effi- 
cient Federal  operaticms.  Soon  constit- 
uents across  the  Nation  are  asking  for 
their  share  of  such  funds. 

The  practice  of  back-door  financing 
should  indeed  be  stopped,  but  positive 
steps  should  be  taken — and  soon — to 
continue  the  vital  operations  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  The  moimting  pres- 
sure to  expand  back-door  financing  to 
imsound  loan  and  grant  programs  has 
led  me  to  oppose  this  dangerous  method 
of  financing,  even  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  And  I  am  not  alone  in  this  view ; 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  who 
have  previously  tolerated  back-door 
financing  for  the  Bank  are  beginning  to 
have  second  thoughts.  And  they  are  be- 
ginning to  recognize  the  tortuous  reason- 
ing of  those  who  use  the  success  of  a 
conservative  institution  as  support  for 
new  and  unsound  spending  schemes. 

Moreover,  the  Export-Import  Bsmk 
conferees  have  now  had  moire  than  a 
month  to  test  the  will  of  the  House  con- 
cerning back-door  financing.  Indeed,  in 
truth  they  have  had  even  longer.  On 
May  1.  1963.  the  bill.  H.R.  3872.  to  in- 
ci-ease  the  lending  authority  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  to  extend  the  period 
within  which  the  Bank  may  exercise  its 
functions,  and  for  other  purposes,  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives.  On  Jtme 
5,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  held  its  executive  session  and 
voted  to  report  the  House  bill,  as 
amended,  to  the  Senate  fioor.  Now  It  is 
mid-August,  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Charter  has  not  yet  been  renewed. 
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i£x  Preaidant,  we  eanxiot  sit  Idly  by 
and  permit  tbe  dwtruction  of  one  of  the 
Government's  mort  reepected  and  moat 
gucceaaful  flnirf****^  insUtutlona.  Nei- 
ther can  we  afford  to  ignore  the  serious 
threat  to  our  dtanlnlahlng  gold  supply  by 
an  adverse  balance  of  payments  made 
measurably  worae  through  our  needless 
failure  to  continue  the  operations  of  the 
Export-Impmrt  Bank. 

In  order  to  teat  the  sentiment  of  the 
Senate  on  thla  vital  issue.  I  have  pre- 
pared and  now  send  to  the  desk,  for  ap- 
propriate action,  a  Senate  resolution  to 
Instruct  the  Senate  conferees  to  yield  to 
the  House  on  the  twck-door  financing 
issue.    That  reaolution  reads  as  follows: 

BMOtoed.  Tbat  the  oonf«r«e«  on  the  part 
of  th«  Senate  ott  Uw  dUagreelng  ^oim  of  the 
two  ITniuM  on  th«  amsndment  (In  th«  na- 
ture at  a  substitute)  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl  3877)  to  Iserease  the  lending  authority 
of  the  Kxport-Import  Bank  of  Waahlngton.  to 
extend  the  period  within  which  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  or  Washington  may  exercise  lie 
functlona.  and  for  other  purpoeea.  are  In- 
■truetMl  to  reOMle  forthwith  from  their  In- 
■latence  v^wn  ■utoeecUon  (b)  of  eecUon  1  of 
the  Senate  aiiMndment  and  concur  In  sub- 
■ecUon  (b)  o*  iwsUon  1  of  the  Houae  bill. 

The  PRBBn)INO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  desire  Immediate  considera- 
tion? „    . 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  if  any  Senator 
objected,  consideration  of  the  resoluUon 
would  hare  to  go  over  for  a  day.  I  did 
not  have  sufficient  time  to  notify  the  In- 
terested partlss.  and  especially  the  chief 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of 
my  move.  So  I  merely  make  that  state- 
ment I  send  the  resolution  to  the  desk, 
and  at  an  appropriate  time,  which  will 
probacy  be  aeme  time  next  week.  I  shall 
ask  that  tt  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 
In  the  meanthne  I  wish  every  Senator 
to  have  adequate  notice.  I  do  not  wish 
to  tfi^f  adtantace  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRE8n>INO  OFFICER.  Would 
it  be  the  dcatre  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia to  have  the  measure  lie  on  the 
table? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  ask  that  my 
motion,  whl^  under  some  circumstances 
would  be  a  privileged  motion,  lie  on  the 
Uble  and  be  subject  to  being  called  up. 
I  ffhi^ii  ask  the  leadership  to  give  ade- 
quate notice  before  it  is  called  up. 

The  PREBIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  181)  was  or- 
dered to  lie  <m  the  Uble. 
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ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS     OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr  JavitsI 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  *  S  1665 » 
to  require  that  all  State  or  local  pro- 
grams supported  with  Federal  funds  shall 
be  administered  and  excuted  without  re- 
gard to  the  race  or  color  of  the  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  June  4.  1963. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  ProutyI  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bills  'S.  1801)  to  effectuate  the  pro- 
visions of  the  sixth  amendment  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  requiring  that  defend- 
ants In  criminal  cases  be  given  the  right 
to  a  speedy  trial,  and  (3.  1802)  to  pro- 
tect the  Integrity  of  the  court  and  jury 
functions  in  criminal  cases,  both  of 
which  I  introduced  on  June  26.  1963  Al- 
though all  of  these  bills  have  been 
printed,  the  names  of  these  additional  co- 
sponsors  will  be  Included  at  their  next 
printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


sion  will  be  the  first  to  testify.  Others 
wishing  to  be  heard  may  call  Capitol 
4-3121.  extension  5451. 


INCORPORATION       OP       CATHOLIC 

WAR  VETERANS— ADDITIONAL 

COSPONSOR    OF   BILL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  fMr.  Dirksin). 
I  ask  urmnlmous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  IS.  1914)  to  Incorporate  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  at  Its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INCORPORATION    OF    JEWISH    WAR 
VETERANS— ADDITIONAL        CO- 
SPONSOR   OF   BILL 
Mr.  JAVTTS.    Mr.  President,  at  its  next 
printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  (3.  1942)   to  incorporate  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL   SERVICK    CORPS    ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  THDRMOND  submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  Un  (S.  1321)  to  provide  for 
a  National  Service  Corps  to  strengthen 
community  service  programs  in  the 
United  States,  which  was  ordered  to  He 
on  the  toble  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PROZmRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  prwosed  by  him. 
to  Senate  bm  1321.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  1562.  TO 
IMPROVE  THE  FINANCING  OF 
THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  ReUrement  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  I  wish  to  announce  that  hear- 
ings on  S.  1562  have  been  scheduled  to 
begin  at  10  a.m..  Wednesday.  August  14. 
1963.  in  room  6202  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building.  S.  1562  is  a  bill  to  im- 
prove the  financing  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  system. 

RepresenUtives  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS- 
USE  OF  PESTICIDES 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  subsequently  said. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization  and  International  Or- 
ganizations on  the  Interagency  coordina- 
tion aspects  of  the  use  of  pesticides  will 
resume  on  August  20-21  at  10  a.m.  in 
Room  235.  Old  Senate  Office  Building 

To  dat€  the  subcommittee  has  heard 
testimony  from  various  experts  in  Gov- 
ernment, industry,  medicine  and  science 
on  the  problems  of  pesticide  use  and 
regulation.  Different  points  of  view  on 
complex  problems  have  been  aired.  The 
adequacy  of  existing  law  and  regulation 
has  been  examined.  The  problems  of 
interagency  and  intergovernmental  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  have  been 
discussed.  I  am  pleased  to  note,  Mr 
President,  that  as  a  result  of  our  Inquiry, 
additional  progress  is  being  made. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
established  an  outside  group  of  experts 
to  review  existing  pesticide  labeling  an4 
registration  procedures  and  require- 
ments. At  the  subconunittee's  sugges- 
tion, the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  Interior  met  and 
reached  agreement  on  the  question  of 
protecting  flsh  and  wildlife  under  the 
provisions  of  Federal  law.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  reported  favor- 
ably on  legislation  to  outlaw  protest 
registrations  of  unsafe  or  ineffective 
pesticides  and  next  week  hearings  on  this 
bill  begin  In  the  other  body.  We  are 
confident  of  continued  progress. 

Mr.  President,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  PxarsowI.  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  have  been  ex- 
tremely helpful  and  cooperaUve  to  me  in 
the  conduct  of  our  inquiry.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas  personally  ar- 
ranged for  the  appearance  of  the  five 
witnesses  for  next  week,  all  of  whom  are 
recognized  experts  In   this  field.     They 

include: 

Dr  George  C.  Decker,  head,  section 
of  economic  entomology.  Illinois  Natural 
History  Survey.  Illinois  Agriculture  Ex- 
periment Station.  Urbana,  HI. 

Dr  Clifford  C.  Roan,  professor  of  en- 
tomology. Kansas  State  University,  Man- 
hattan, Kans. 

Dr  Emil  Mrak.  chancellor.  Davis 
campus.  University  of  California,  Davis. 

Calif. 

Mr.  L.  T.  Webster,  supervisor,  depart- 
ment of  natural  resources.  State  of 
Washington.  Olympla.  Wash. 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Smith,  professor  of 
entomology.  Geneva  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Station.  Cornell  University. 
Geneva,  NY. 
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ENROLLED  BILUS  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  13,  1963.  he  pre- 


sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

8.  874.  An  act  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion and  equipping  of  buUdingi  required  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  the  Bureau 
ul  the  Mint; 

S.  1032.  An  act  to  exclude  cargo  which  Is 
Uimber  from  certain  tariff  filing  require- 
ments under  the  Shipping  Act.  1918,  as 
amended;  and 

S  1388.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Cache  National  Porest.  Utah. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  BE- 
FORE  RETAIL  CLERKS  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION,  AFL-CIO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
delegates  to  the  75th  Anniversary  Con- 
vention of  the  Retail  Clerks  Interna- 
tional Association,  in  Chicago,  were  priv- 
ileged to  be  addressed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Because  throughout  the  period  of  that 
convention  the  President  was  In  Europe, 
reinforcing  the  bastions  of  our  democ- 
racy, his  remarks  were  conveyed  on  film 
to  the  delegates. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  us  should  give 
worthy  consideration  to  President  Ken- 
nedy's remarks  to  the  fastest  growing 
labor  union  in  America,  now  the  sixth 
largest  union  affiliated  with  the  AFL- 
CIO. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  your  president,  Jim  Suflrldge, 
with  whom  I've  worked  for  many  years. 

It  is  a  great  pleasiire  for  me  to  have  a 
chance  to  addrees  this  convention  again.  On 
many  occaaiona  during  the  14  years  that  I 
was  a  Memt>er  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  on  the  Labor  Committees  of  the  Congress 
I  had  a  chance  either  in  person  or  by  this 
means  to  speak  to  the  members  of  the  Re- 
tall  Clerks  Union. 

I  know  this  union.  I  know  the  contribu- 
tion It  has  made  to  the  welfare  of  Its  mem- 
bers. I  know  the  fight  It  has  made  for 
legislation  Improving  the  hours  and  the 
working  conditions  of  its  members  and  all 
those  who  labor,  and  I  know  that  U  has 
always  Interpreted  generously  its  responsi- 
bilities as  a  leading  organization  responsible 
not  only  to  the  laboring  people  of  this 
country,  but  also  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

Seventy-five  years  Is  a  long  time.  This 
union  has  come  from  membership  of  a  few 
men  and  women  to  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant labor  organizations  In  the  country, 
with  over  400.000  members.  I  congratulate 
you. 

I  hope  you  will  recognize,  as  all  of  us  mxist, 
the  great  challenges  which  still  He  before 
us.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  unfinished  b\isi- 
ness  In  this  country. 

We  have  sent  a  number  of  propoeals  to  the 
Hill  which  I  think  can  Improve  steadily  the 
economy  of  this  country,  cut  unemployment. 
Increase  opportunity  for  all — a  chance  for  all 
to  develop  their  talents. 

I  hope  that  all  of  us  will  recognise  that 
we  must  labor  for  the  same  causes  in  our 
own  lives.  I  commend  this  union  for  the 
fact  that  it's  been  open  to  all  people,  regard- 
less of  race,  creed,  or  color.  Thla  has  been 
a  fundamental  twllef  of  thla  union  ttom  Its 
earliest  days. 


I  urge  the  members  of  this  union  to  work 
in  their  conxmunities  for  the  same  principles 
of  opportxwlty  for  all,  for  a  fair  chance  for 
all.  regardless  of  the  circumstances  of  their 
birth. 

This  is  a  great  country  of  ours,  and  it's 
liecome  great  because  of  the  work  of  dedi- 
cated citizens.  You  have  been  among  them. 
I  congratulate  you. 

I  wish  you  76  years  more  of  active  service 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  those  of  us  who 
are  here  in  Washington  will  continue  to 
work,  and  strive,  and  share,  the  same  goals 
as  the  Retail  Clerks. 

Oood  luck  to  you  all. 


MONTANA  GIRL  NAMED  MISS 
INDIAN  AMERICA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
Montana  again  has  the  great  pleasure  of 
having  one  of  its  talented  young  ladles 
selected  as  Miss  Indian  America.  She  is 
Willamette  Belle  Youpee,  of  Poplar, 
Mont.,  a  resident  of  the  Fort  Peck  In- 
dian Reservation. 

Miss  Youpee,  whose  Indian  name 
translated  is  "mean  but  kind  woman." 
is  a  student  at  Montana  State  College, 
in  Bozeman.  Mont.  Willamette  Youpee 
was  selected  for  this  honor  from  among 
24  of  the  most  talented  and  personable 
Indian  girls,  and  she  is  very  conversant 
with  the  affairs  of  her  own  Indian  peo- 
ple. The  Miss  Indian  America  ceremony 
was  the  highlight  of  the  annual  All 
American  Indian  Days,  which  this  year 
was  held  in  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  news 
story  which  appeared  In  the  August  6, 
1963.  issue  of  the  Great  Falls  Tribune,  of 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Great    Falls    Trlb\ine,    Aug.    6, 
1963] 

use  Sttjdknt  Fkobc  Poplas  Namxd  Miss 
Indian  Amkeica  in  Shkrioan 

SHxamAN,  Wto. — Willamette  Belle  Toupee, 
34,  Poplar,  Mont.,  a  student  at  Montana 
State  College,  was  chosen  Sunday  as  Miss 
Indian  America.  Her  Indian  name  trans- 
lated is  "mean  but  kind  woman." 

Her  selection  climaxed  the  10th  azmual 
AU  American  Indian  Days,  a  colorful  cele- 
bration here  by  most  of  the  Nation's  tribes. 

Mlas  Toupee  is  a  full-blooded  member  of 
the  SlBseton-Tankton  Sioux.  She  will  grad- 
uate this  December  from  Montana  State 
where  she  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
CouncU  of  American  Indian  Students  In 
1001.  Her  father  Is  chairman  of  the  Port 
Peck.  Mont.  Asslnlbolne  Slouz  Tribal  Coun- 
cU. 

She  was  a  meml^er  of  the  Montana  State 
delegation  to  the  first  National  Indian  Touth 
Conference  at  Brigliam  Young  University  at 
Provo.  Utah.  In  1062. 

She  was  chosen  winner  from  24  entries  on 
the  basis  of  talent.  Intellectual  capacity, 
general  character  and  knowledge  of  her 
tribe.  All  entrants  must  be  at  least  50  per- 
cent Indian. 

Selected  first  alternate  was  Norma  Jean 
Baarakln.  19.  Chicago,  who  is  three-quarters 
Winnebago  and  one-qiuu-ter  Slouz.  She  has 
been  active  In  the  youth  club  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  Center  In  Chicago,  where  thou- 
sands of  her  race  reside.  She  has  held  the 
tiaes  of  Mlas  Indian  Chicago  and  Miss  n.S.A. 
ot  the  Chicago  International  Trade  Fair. 


Second  alternate  is  Octa  Lucy  Mitchell,  21, 
full-blooded  Omaha  Indian  from  Macy,  Nebr.. 
who  is  taking  nurse's  training  at  Independ- 
ence, Mo.  The  third  alternate  Is  Nancy  Ma- 
rie Eschlef,  19,  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  a  Pima  In- 
dian who  Is  studying  anthropology  at  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho. 


REMOVAL  OP  PERCENTAGE  LIMITA- 
TIONS ON  RETIREMENT  OP  EN- 
LISTED MEN  OP  THE  COAST 
GUARD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1194) 
to  remove  the  percentage  limitations  on 
retirement  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was.  on  page  2,  strike  out  lines  5  and  6. 
Inclusive,  and  insert  "in  service  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  act." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  Senate 
bill  and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Protjty  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MANIPULATION   OP   THE   GRAIN 
MARKIETS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  call  attention  to 
another  situation  wherein  the  grain 
markets  of  this  country  have  either  in- 
tentionally or  unintentionally  been  ma- 
nipulated by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  with  the  result  that  the 
speculators  and  grain  dealers  who  were 
lucky  enough  to  have  large  Inventories 
of  feed  grains  in  their  elevators  are 
reaping  tremendous  profits  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August.  The  irony 
of  this  situation  is  that  while  the  spec- 
ulators have  been  reaping  these  large 
profits  those  farmers  in  America  who 
are  buying  these  feed  grains  to  feed  their 
livestock — dairy,  poultry,  and  feeder 
cattle — are  being  penalized  with  an  ab- 
normal Increase  in  the  price  of  feeds. 

The  July  and  August  rise  In  the  price 
of  com  and  certain  other  feed  grains  re- 
sults directly  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation's  having  practically  with- 
drawn as  a  seller  in  the  market  during 
these  months.  These  are  the  months 
when  the  farmers  who  feed  their  live- 
stock are  almost  100  percent  com  buyers; 
farmers  who  raise  com  to  sell  would  have 
all  disposed  of  their  inventories  in  the 
prior  months.  In  the  late  spring  and 
during  the  summer  it  is  normal  for  the 
grain  dealers  and  the  Government  to 
hold  the  inventories.  TTierefore,  during 
this  period  when  the  Government  sud- 
denly withdraws  from  the  market  as  a 
seller  the  dealers  can  establish  their  own 
prices. 

I  shall  now  outline  how  the  Qovem- 
ment  by  suddenly  withdrawing  from  the 
mariEet  created  this  vacuum  of  offerings 
during  this  2-month  p«1od  and  thereby 
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set  the  stace  for  abnormal  advances  in 
com  and  other  feed  grains. 

Corn:  The  aorerament's  sale  of  com 
in  the  domeette  market  for  the  first  8 
moQtte  of  IMS  averaced  orer  85  million 
bushels  per  month.  This  was  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  $1.01  to  $1.10. 

The  Oovemmenfs  sale  of  corn  In  the 
mooth  of  June  waa  approximately  87  mU- 
1km  bustxlfl  at  $1.M  per  bushel.  In  July 
it  pcactlcaDy  withdrew  from  the  market 
as  a  com  seller  with  sales  of  only  533.000 
bushels.  This  represents  a  99  percent 
reduction  in  OoTemment  sales  of  com 
for  July  as  compared  with  sales  in  June. 
This  resulted  In  an  artificial  shortage, 
and.  based  on  the  acrerimjent's  own  re- 
port, the  com  market  In  July  Jumped  17 
cents  per  bushel  wtth  prices  still  rising. 

Barley:  The  domestic  sales  of  barley 
by  the  Ooveiimient  during  the  month  of 
June  totaled  808.000  bushels  at  09  cents 
per  bushel.  In  the  month  of  July,  how- 
erer,  the  Oofemment  reduced  Its  sales  of 
barley  to  81.000  bushels.  This  repre- 
flented  a  90  pereent  reduction  in  Oor- 
emment  sales,  wtth  the  result  that  the 
market  price  for  batfey  Jumped  from  89 
cents  In  Jime  to  96  eents  in  July. 

Uncinestlonahlj,  these  price  rises  re- 
sulted from  the  Ocfemmenfs  manipula- 
tion of  the  supply  of  com  and  barley. 

Orain  sorghums:  ^le  Ooremment's 
sales  of  grain  flm^"»*«*  during  the  first 
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6  months  of  1963  were  at  an  average  rate 
of  19.3  minion  bushels  per  month.  In 
June  Its  sales  of  grain  sorghums  exceeded 
30  million  bushels  at  $1  02  per  bushel, 
whereas  In  July  the  sales  were  reduced 
by  80  percent  to  5.630,000.  While  it  Is 
true  that  the  market  price  of  grain 
sorghums  did  not  ewlvance  to  the  extent 
of  other  feed  grains,  nevertheless  this 
curtailment  of  Government  offerings  of 
grain  sorghums  contributed  toward  the 
increased  price  of  other  feed  grains. 

Oats:  In  June  1963  the  Government 
sold  615.000  bushels  of  oats  at  49  cents 
per  bushel.  In  July  the  Government  re- 
duced Its  sale  of  oats  from  615.000  to 
20.000  bushels.  This  was  a  reduction  of 
over  98  percent  In  the  face  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's almost  complete  withdrawal 
of  its  offerings  from  the  oat  market, 
prices  advanced  from  49  cents  per  bushel 
in  June  to  70  cents  in  July. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  there  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorb  a 
chart  showing  a  breakdown  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's sales  of  com.  barley,  grain 
sorghums,  and  oats  during  each  of  the 
first  7  months  of  this  year  along  with 
the  average  market  price  received  by  the 
Government  for  each  commodity. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacoRD, 
as  follows: 


U.S.  DarABniBMT  or  Aork-ultcre,  Commodity  Cbkdit  Corporation 
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Mr.  WILLIAlfB  of  Delaware.  There 
can  tie  no  doubt  but  that  this  arbitrary 
dedalon  of  the  UJSU  Oovemment  practi- 
cally to  withdraw  from  the  domestic 
rtx^r^pt  during  July  and  Augxist  as  a  sell- 
er of  feed  gralna  has  been  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  mectacular  rise  in  the 
cash  price  of  these  commodities. 

This  decision  of  the  UJS.  Oovemment 
to  create  deliberately  an  artificial  vacu- 
um in  the  supply  of  feed  grains  during 
this  2 -month  period  set  the  stage  for 
spectacular  proAta  for  the  grain  dealers 
and  speculators.  The  Oovemment  has 
given  the  storage  operators  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  «1<«p«*—  of  their  inventories 
of  grains  at  substantially  Increased 
prices. 

At  the  same  time  the  American  dairy, 
poultry,  and  Uvestock  farmers,  who  dur- 
ing the  summer  mg"t^*  are  buying  these 
feed  grains,  hava  paid  a  terrific  penalty 
in  higher  feed  pcloea. 

Thla  attempt  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  manipulate  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  has  cost  the  dairy. 


poultry,  and  livestoclc  fanners  millions  in 
increased  feed  prices  while  at  the  same 
time  it  has  allowed  the  grain  speculators 
to  unload  their  inventories  at  tremen- 
dous profits.  Mixed  feed  prices  for  poul- 
try and  dairy  are  today  about  |5  per  ton 
higher  as  a  result  of  this  manipulation. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  grain 
speculators  have  been  rewarded  by  un- 
sound and  arbitrary  decisions  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Department. 

When  we  consider  how  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultures  decisions  are  al- 
lowing the  grain  speculators  to  reap  mil- 
lions, while  at  the  same  time  the  poultry 
and  dairy  farmers  are  being  penalized 
with  higher  feed  prices,  we  could  very 
appropriately  paraphrase  that  great 
English  statesman  and  say  that  never 
has  there  been  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
who  has  done  so  much  for  so  few  at  the 
expense  of  so  many. 

And  unless  this  uneconomic  policy  is 
reversed.  I  suggest  that  at  the  next  an- 
nual convention  of  the  grain  dealers  and 
storage  operators  they  should  nominate 


Secretary  Freeman  as  the  man  of  the 
year.  Certainly  some  recognition  should 
be  made  by  the  grain  speculators  of  his 
numerous  contributions  to  their  exceed- 
InRly  profitable  operations. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  stop  trying  to  regu- 
late the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and 
in  the  future  do  his  selling  of  feed  grains 
In  the  domestic  market  during  the 
months  of  shortage  rather  than  during 
tlie  months  of  harvest. 

Not  only  would  such  procedure  help 
the  American  farmers,  but  it  would  also 
save  the  taxpayers  millions  in  the  cost 
of  the  agriculture  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  for  bringing  into 
broad  daylight  one  of  the  grievous  mis- 
takes— although  I  notice  the  Senator 
did  not  call  it  a  mistake — of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  has  l)een 
very  costly  to  both  farmers  and  con- 
sumers of  feed  grains  in  this  country.  I 
only  wish  that  the  ofiQcials  of  the  E>e- 
partment  would  profit  by  such  mistakes 
and  not  continue  to  make  them.  We 
have  seen  the  loss  of  our  cotton  export 
market,  which  has  gone  down  more 
than  half  because  of  a  mistake. 

We  have  seen  the  dairy  situation  be- 
come demoraUaed.  at  least.  t)ecause  of 
another  mistake.  Now  we  see  that  the 
increased  cost  of  producing  milk,  meat, 
and  poultry  Is  chargeable  to  another 
mistake  of  the  Department. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  performed  a  real  service,  and  that 
the  Department  officials  ought  to  wake 
up  and  come  to  the  realization  that  they 
first  are  to  serve  the  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  this  country,  rather  than  the 

speculators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
expired. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 
The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  the  comment 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  profit  by  Its  mis- 
takes. Unquestionably.  their  with- 
drawal from  the  markets  during  the 
summer  months,  when  the  farmers  are 
not  corn  sellers  but  are  corn  buyers, 
cannot  be  justified  when  we  take  into 
consideration  that  the  same  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  during  the  months 
of  October,  November,  and  December  of 
last  year — and  those  are  months  when 
the  farmer  is  harvesting  com — was  sell- 
ing 42  million.  33  million,  and  37  million 
bushels,  respectively,  in  those  months. 

In  other  words,  during  the  months 
when  the  farmer  was  harvesting  corn 
and  trying  to  sell  it  on  the  market,  the 
Government  was  selling  75  times  as 
much  corn  as  they  sold  during  July  and 
August  when  the  farmers  were  buyers. 
Decisions  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, intentionally  or  unintentionally. 
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have  been  made  to  the  benefit  of  the 
speculators  and  storage  (qDeratora, 
rather  than  to  the  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmers.  It  is  time  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlc\Utiu-e  stopped  taking  the  tax- 
payers' money  and  tnrlng  to  manipu- 
late the  grain  markets  in  such  a  man- 
ner. Definitely  such  a  policy  la  not  ad- 
vantageous to  the  American  farmer. 
Unless  he  does  stop,  as  I  said  before,  I 
suggest  that  the  storage  operators  and 
speculators  should  nominate  him  as  the 
•Man  of  the  Year"  since  he  has  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  their  profitable  opera- 
tions. 

PASSING     OP     THE    SBIALL    TOWN 
FROM  THE  AMERICAN  SCENE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Fred  W.  Brlnkerhoff,  publisher  and  edi- 
tor of  the  Pittsburg  Sun,  Pittsburg, 
Kans.,  is  among  our  senior  and  most  re- 
spected newspapermen  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  Brlnkerhoff  spoke  at  the  home- 
coming fair  at  Richland.  Kans.,  on  July 
27, 1963,  with  an  eloquence  and  an  under- 
standing bom  out  of  his  years  of  ex- 
perience, and  his  intimate  knowledge  and 
study  of  the  forces  which  have  given 
vitality  to  America.  Mr.  Brlnkerhoff  la- 
ments the  passing  from  the  American 
scene  of  the  small  town  as  an  institution 
which  has  promoted  much  that  is  good 
in  our  way  of  life.  He  acknowledges  the 
reasons  for  urbanization  and  the  growth 
of  oiu-  large  cities.  He  speaks  of  the  con- 
tribution of  these  centers  to  our  society 
but  properly,  I  think,  notes  that  those 
who  live  and  work  in  large  urban  centers 
are  often  restricted  in  the  variety  of  their 
associations.  Such  restrictions,  he  notes. 
do  not  prevail  in  the  smaller  communi- 
ties and  this,  Mr.  Brlnkerhoff  says,  limits 
the  expansion  of  individual  thought  and 
understanding. 

This  Is  an  Interesting  analysis.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Brinkerhofl's  statement  to  my 
colleagues'  study.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  I  referred  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

Pbom  Speech  at  Hoiceoomino  Fair  at  Rzcr- 
LAMD,  Kans.,  July  37,  IMS,  bt  P.  W.  Ba&nc- 
ERHorr 

Three  years  ago  tbese  words  were  spoken 
here  as  the  conclusion  of  a  smalltown  so- 
liloquy: 

"I  am  the  American  small  town — the  final 
freehold  of  American  liberties,  and  the  sleep- 
less guardian  of  America's  unrivaled  and  8\ir- 
passlngly  precious  way  of  life." 

It  was  Rolla  A.  Clymer  expressing  In  elo- 
quent words  for  the  speechless  towns  their 
emotions  and  their  pride  In  the  human  vir- 
tues of  wholesome  living,  tranquU  relations, 
unselfish  friendships,  and  loyalty  to  Ood  and 
country.  To  all  of  which  I  ask  the  privilege 
of  adding  my  sincere  attestation. 

The  fantastic  enlargement  of  American 
population  centers  and  the  deterioration  and 
even  disappearance  of  American  small  towns 
are  the  prime  facets  of  a  tragic  transition. 
The  change  may  not  b«  the  paramount  men- 
ace to  the  perpetuation  of  the  American  way 
of  life  but  certainly  It  la  a  major  threat.  In 
this  day  of  Innumerable  dangers  which  be- 
set the  Nation  this  Is  something  everywhere 
noted  and  to  an  Increasing  extent  is  a  cause 
of  national  regret.  The  concentration  of 
population  has  resulted  from  economic  de- 
velopments out  of  which  have  come  material 


benefits.  But  along  with  these  advances 
have  appeared  losses  through  social  and  po- 
lltioal  changes.  They  have  affected  princi- 
ples that  have  been  the  base  of  the  high 
standard  of  living  the  American  people  have 
enjoyed.  In  most  of  the  physical  phases  the 
standard  has  been  maintained  or  perhaps  im- 
proved. If  fine  food  and  modernistic  houses 
are  the  mecMurement  of  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing, then  it  can  be  argued  there  has  been 
no  depreciation.  But  there  are  other  things 
to  be  considered  in  determining  the  living 
standard.  These  include  social  activities, 
civic  responsibilities,  and  a  dozen  other  items 
having  to  do  with  the  dally  lives  of  the  fam- 
ily, all  mvolvlng  h\unan  relations.  Herein 
are  the  changes  which  affect  the  welfare  of 
the  country.  Environment  and  association 
always  influence  the  attitude  of  men  and 
women  on  the  most  momentoiu  Issues  they 
face. 

While  persons  a  man  meets  In  his  dally 
occupation  or  business  have  a  vital  Influence 
on  him,  regardless  of  vitality  of  conviction. 
for  reasons  that  are  perfectly  obvious,  those 
who  work  in  large  centers  are  restricted  as  to 
variety  of  associations.  This  Is  fatal  to  ex- 
pansion of  thought  and  inevitably  the  ten- 
dency Is  for  them  to  become  narrow  and 
prejudiced.  They  believe  themselves  highly 
sophisticated  when,  in  fact,  they  have  become 
ignorant  not  because  they  choose  to  do  so 
but  because  of  the  conditions  in  which  they 
live.  Out  of  all  this  comes  a  lowering  of  in- 
terest in  matters  determining  the  national 
character.  Regardless  of  economic  status, 
whether  a  man  has  a  prosperous  business 
connection  or  a  precarious  one,  whether  he 
has  a  lucrative  Job  or  a  mediocre  one,  the 
demands  upon  him  are  such  as  to  deny  him 
the  opportunity  for  adequate  contemplation. 
They  destroy  his  inclination  to  be  properly 
advised  on  his  responsibilities  as  a  citizen. 
These  are  not  academe  conclusions.  They 
are  practical  observations  on  conditions  dis- 
cernible to  anyone  who  gives  them  even  the 
most  casiial  study. 

The  great  need  of  thoee  Imprisoned  in  the 
population  concentrations  is  not  the  fresh  air 
of  small  town  living  but  the  fresh  thinking 
that  goes  along  with  the  fresh  air. 

What  is  a  small  town?  There  is  no  hard- 
and-fast  rule  by  which  we  can  define  a  small 
town.  It  may  be  merely  a  village  without 
benefit  of  incorporation.  It  may  be  a  county 
seat  of  a  few  hundred  or  maybe  a  few  thou- 
sand. Or  it  may  be  a  larger  community 
which  has  retcdned  the  character  of  its  ear- 
liar  years  with  its  main  street  turned  into  a 
business  section.  Let  us  Just  say  that  a  small 
town  is  one  where  there  are  few  permanent 
strangers,  where  folks  meet  in  church  and  at 
lodge  sessions,  where  funerals  are  largely  at- 
tended, where  character  is  more  important  to 
a  banker  than  collateral  and  where  merchants 
spend  little  time  reading  credit  ratings. 

Here  m  Kansas  most  of  our  centers  of 
whatever  rsuiking  fall  in  the  group  Jxist  de- 
scribed. Even  our  beloved  State  Capital  long 
ago  was  described,  largely  because  of  the 
friendly  attitude  of  the  people  there,  as  an 
"overgrown  country  town."  That  was  a  trib- 
ute to  Topeka.  It  remains  a  tribute  today 
in  spite  of  Topeka's  expansion.  Ova  State's 
capital  benefits  from  the  infiltration  of  the 
180  outsiders  who  come  to  town  as  legislators 
every  year  for  a  period  and  from  the  con- 
stant flow  of  outlander  Kansans  to  Topeka 
on  businees  with  the  State's  agencies.  These 
visitors  have  done  much  to  keep  the  town 
in  touch  with  rural  Kansas  and  this  has  had 
an  effect  on  its  character. 

Out  through  the  State  the  courthouse 
squares  of  most  of  our  105  county  seats  are 
the  civic  and  social  centers  where  the  town 
people  and  the  rural  people  of  the  areas 
around  have  long  been  accustomed  to  talking 
things  over.  Other  towns  of  almost  every 
county,  many  of  which  once  had  ambitions 
to  baoome  county  seats,  have  parks  and  au- 
ditoriums where  community  relations  are 
maintained.     In     practically     every     village 


there  are  evidences  of  a  civic  spirit  revealing 
Itself  in  one  thing  and  another  created  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  villagers  and  their  guests. 
Everywhere  a  sojourner  will  find  school  build- 
ings and  ch\irches,  lighted  streets,  and  water- 
works. There  will  be  sewer  systems  and  sur- 
faced streets.  There  will  be  splendid  stores 
serving  all  the  needs  of  the  community. 
There  will  be  beautiful  homes,  old  and  new. 
There  will  be  ragged  sections,  a  few,  but 
there  wlU  be  no  slum  sections  crowded  with 
disreputable  appearing  habitations.  There 
will  be  spacious  grassy  yards.  Likely  there 
will  be  a  public  library. 

These  will  be  among  the  physical  advan- 
tages of  residents.  Other  assets  are  found 
In  the  kinds  of  people  who  inhabit  these 
towns.  There  is  something  about  life  in  a 
small  town  that  affects  the  character  of  the 
residents.  They  develop  a  kind  of  sociabil- 
ity among  themselves  for  which  there  is  no 
substitute  in  the  development  of  good  hu- 
man relations. 

Every  resident  in  a  small  town  has  a  wide 
circle  of  acquaintances.  It  would  not  be  ac- 
curate to  say  that  everyone  has  a  wide  cir- 
cle of  friends.  Hiunan  frailties,  human  error, 
and  human  meanness  are  not  missing  in 
these  small  towns.  Human  nature  is  the 
same  ever3rwbere,  and  constant.  But  we  are 
t^ilklng  about  the  average  person,  not  the 
unusual.  We  can  only  assess  the  quality  of  a 
small  town's  population  by  assaying  the 
average  citizen. 

Far  be  it  from  my  Intention  to  maintain 
the  small  town  Is  sinless,  that  every  small- 
towner  obeys  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  that 
morality  rules  supreme  ia  the  hearts  of  all, 
that  there  are  no  thieves  and  that  no  resi- 
dent would  take  advantage  of  a  fellow  citi- 
zen in  a  business  deal.  But  there  are  no 
crime  syndicates  in  the  small  towns.  Hood- 
lums find  no  welcome  and  smart  crooks  can- 
not buy  protection.  There  is  solid  respect 
for  the  law  and  its  authra-lty,  an  attitude 
that  is  as  natural  as  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
Patriotism  is  considered  not  as  an  emotion, 
commendable  and  conventional,  but  as  an 
inescai>able  duty. 

Nor  can  we  indict  the  millions  upon  mil- 
lions in  the  large  centers  for  lack  of  respect 
for  authority,  for  pampering  the  lawless  or 
for  active  indifference  to  patriotism.  The 
fact  is  the  great  concentrations  of  hvmaan- 
Ity  are  almost  entirely  beyond  the  control 
of  good  citizens  of  high  ideals  and  sound 
mcHikl  principles.  These  Americans  are  pow- 
erless in  the  unwleldly  situations  which  are 
perfect  for  the  operations  of  organizations 
based  on  combinations  of  crime  and  politics. 

By  no  stretch  of  imagination  can  vast  con- 
centrations of  population  be  described  as 
"freeholds  of  American  liberties."  Nor  can 
they  ever  be.  They  are  the  results  of  an 
econcxny  that  has  changed,  spurred  by  sci- 
ence and  Invention.  Thtj  have  transferred 
power  to  dominate  from  those  capable  of 
thinking,  those  who  adhered  to  American 
ideals  of  living  and  with  true  love  of  coun- 
try, to  thoee  whose  motives  have  no  relation- 
ship to  the  American  way  of  life.  The  pon- 
derous transfer  of  power  continues  on  its 
way. 

And  this  is  why  I  call  this  tragic  transition 
a  major  menace  to  our  America. 

God  bless  America. 

Long  live  the  Rlchlands. 


ADVISORY  CX)MMnTEE  REPORT 
ON  STAFFING  INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS  DESERVES  WIDE 
SUPPORT  AND  SPKEDY  IMPLE- 
MENTATION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  healthiest  aspects  oi  current  contro- 
versies about  the  United  Nations  is  the 
constructive  maimer  in  which  various 
groups  and  committees  are  studsrlng  the 
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world  body's  p«rf  onnanee — and  makliiff 
sound  jMOiwiwls  for  ImproTement.  More 
and  more  peoirie  have  eome  to  recovniBe 
that  while  the  UJf.  is  a  vital  means  for 
biilldln«  world  peace,  it  csm  and  must  be 
improved. 

With  determination,  skill  and  realistic 
thoroiwhnesB  many  (Hvanixations  have 
probed  into  the  workings  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  American  Association  for 
the  United  Nations  and  other  public 
spirited  bodies  have  helped  create  the 
climate  in  which  the  reports  of  such 
groups  can  gain  wide  attention  and  ac- 
ceptance. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  commit- 
tee now  studying  the  United  Nations  and 
its  work  is  the  State  Department  Ad- 
visory Commitiee  on  International  Orga- 
nizations, niis  dl8tinfi:uished  group  of 
experts,  under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
Sol  M.  Unowlts.  was  named  by  the  SUte 
Department  last  year  to  ferret  out  ways 
fcnH  means  of  Improving  American  par- 
ticipation in  various  international 
bodies. 

In  lU  first  report,  issued  in  April  1963. 
the  r*»wtti<t^^^  strongly  recommended 
various  reforms  in  the  recmitment  and 
placement  of  American  personnel  in  the 
U.N.  and  other  world  organizations. 
Among  its  15  recommendations  were  a 
number  of  hardheaded  and  effective 
ideas  which  could  do  much  to  insure 
that  qualified  Americans  play  their  part 
in  the  work,  of  various  international  or- 
ganizations. 

The  suggestions  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee deserve  wide  support  and  I  hope 
they  will  be  meedily  Implemented  in  the 
State  Departmoit  and  throughout  our 
Oovemment. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  placing 
of  more  weD-tralned  Americans  in  inter- 
national organisations  will  resxilt  In 
long-range  gains  for  the  people  of  the 
world.  If  better  qualified  personnel  run 
these  organisations,  they  will  be  greatly 
strengthened  and  their  ability  to  play 
a  prominent  rale  hi  apurrlng  world  prog- 
ress and  security  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 

The  fine  committee  which  prepared 
this  report — and  which  will  be  issuing 
others  in  the  months  ahead — is  to  be 
commended  for  Its  eonstractive  and  real- 
istic wproaeh  to  these  problems.  I  am 
hopeful  that  a  more  positive,  better  co- 
ordinated system  of  staffing  interna- 
tional organisations  will  result — and  that 
the  people  of  the  world  and  the  cause  of 
world  pcMce  will  be  the  winners  in  the 
long  run. 

In  order  that  the  report  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  can  receive  the  wide 
readership  to  which  it  is  entitled.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  introduction 
and  major  recommendations  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Racoss.  I  direct 
particular  attention  to  the  membership 
of  the  group,  which  is  a  strong  guarantee 
of  the  authenticity  and  significance  of 
its  reeommendattons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoBS.  as  follows: 

STATB    nil  ■■IIIIHI    AomCMtT    COMmTTKX    ON 

iNTSUUaaOMM.  Oboamoations 
TIM  Unlt«d  atataa  durliig  fl«c&l  jmu-  l»«a 
coatrlbuUd  ovwr  SSOO  mliuon  to  the  Unitwl 


NAtkma  and   othor   lstera*Uon&l   organisa- 
UoDs  ujd  progruns. 

In  July  Idea.  Um  DapM-tment  of  St&te  and 
tha  Buraau  ot  tba  Budget  authorized  a  ma- 
jor reTtow  of  the  adxnlnletratlon  of  DJ3.  fi- 
nancial, peraonnel,  and  other  relatlooAhlpa  to 
the  I7nlted  Nations  and  other  International 
organizations.  Provision  was  made  for  a 
Btail  to  carry  on  studies  under  the  direction 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  InternaUonal 
Organization  Affairs.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  the  appointment  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  an  AdT»Bory  CoonmUtee  of  In- 
dependent cltlaens  to  make  available  their 
advice  and  recommendations  wtth  reference 
to  Tarious  phases  of  the  relationships  with 
International  organizations. 

This  first  report  of  the  Advls<^)ry  Commit- 
tee deals  with  the  problem  of  equipping  the 
country  to  propoee  the  beet  qualified  Amer- 
icans for  those  International  or^unlzatlon 
positions  In  which  US.  citizens  can  make  a 
significant  contribution. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  are — 

Sol   M.  Llnowltz.   Chairman;    chairman  of 

the     board.     Xerox     Corp  .     Rochester.     N  Y 

Partner — Harris.    Beach.    Wilcox.    Dale,    and 

Llnowltz. 

Harding  F  Bancroft,  vice  president  and 
secretary,  the  New  York  Times.  New  York 
City;  f(M-merly  General  Counsel  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization. 

Karney  A.  Brasfleld.  partner.  Touche.  Roes. 
Bailey  &  Smart,  Washington.  D  C  ;  formerly 
member  of  the  Presidents  Committee  on 
the  Foreign  Aid  Program.  1961. 

Andrew  W.  Cordler,  dean.  School  of  In- 
ternational Affairs,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City;  formerly  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  Under  Secretary  In  charge  of  U  N 
General  Assembly  Affairs. 

Lawrence  8  Plnkelsteln.  vice  president. 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
New  York  City 

Ernest  A.  Grose,  partner — Curtis.  Mallet- 
Prevost.  Colt,  and  Mosle.  New  York  City; 
former  Amt>as8«Mlor,  Deputy  U  S  Representa- 
tlTe  to  the  United  Nations  and  Deputy  UB. 
RepresenUtlve   In   the  Security  Council 

Arthur  Larson,  director.  World  Rule  of  Law 
Center.  IXike  University.  Durham.  N  C  ; 
formerly  Director.  U  S  Information  Agency 
Joseph  Pols.  profesBor  of  public  adminis- 
tration. Graduate  School  of  Public  and  Inter- 
national Affairs.  Unlyerslty  of  Plttaburgh. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  formerly  Director  of  Finance. 
State  of  nilnoU. 

Marshall  D.  Shulman.  professor  of  inter- 
national politics.  Fletch  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy.  Tufts  UnlTerslty.  Medford.  Mass  ; 
formerly  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Fr&ncis  O.  WUcox.  dean,  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  School  of  Advanced  Interna- 
tional Studies.  Washington.  DC  ;  formerly 
Aaalstant  Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Organization  Affairs. 

Participants  from  Federal  agencies    > 
John   W.   Macy,   Jr  .   Cliilrman.    U  S     ClvU 
Service  Commission. 

Robert  Amory.  Jr  ,  Chief.  International  Dl- 
vlsloii.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Servicing  as  staff  to  the  Committee  has 
been  a  special  stiidy  group  directed  by 
Glenn  B.  McClelland  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development.  Wlnthrop  M. 
Southworth.  Jr.,  Department  of  State,  and 
Nonnaji  R.  MUler,  Civil  Service  Commission 
have  been  particularly  concerned  with  this 
report  on  Staffing  International  Organiza- 
tions. Richard  S  Wheeler.  Department  of 
State,  assisted  in  the  production  of  the  re- 
port. 

STTMUAZT    or    MAJO«    tXrOMitUVDATIONS 

1.  The  United  States  has  an  obligation 
under  the  UJf.  Charter  to  seek  to  malnUln. 


>  Government  participants  have  not  been 
asked  to  assvune  responsibility  for  Commit- 
tee reports. 


and  where  poealble.  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  peraonnel  and  of  personnel  admlnlstratloa 
in  the  international  agencies. 

2.  The  President  should  announce  a  posi- 
tive policy  of  assisting  International  orga- 
nizations to  recruit  competent  Americans  as 
they  may  l>e  needed,  utilizing  to  the  fullest 
the  resources  of  all  Government  departments 
and  of  appropriate  private  organizations. 

3.  It  is  reoonunended  that  a  position  of 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
fur  International  Organization  Affairs  be  set 
up  with  the  function  of  developing  and  di- 
recting the  execution  of  a  single  U.S.  recruit- 
ing policy.  The  Incumbent  would  serve  as 
a  central  information  and  record  point, 
would  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  US.  re- 
cruiting efforts  and  would  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  U-S.  mlasloas.  Actual  recruitment 
would  be  decentralized  to  U.S.  Government 
agencies  which  are  counterparts  of  the  U.N. 
agencies.  Where  counterpart  agencies  do  not 
exut.  responsibility  for  recruitment  would 
rest  with  an  international  recruiting  service 
In  the  State  Department.  A  coordinating 
mechanism  for  international  recruitment 
should  be  develoi>ed  to  facilitate  access  to 
the  total  personnel  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and.  particularly  In  the  case  of  certain 
special  abilities  required  in  technical  assis- 
tance assignments,  full  cooperation  of  busi- 
ness and  industry  should  be  encouraged. 

4.  To  serve  total  U.S.  purposes,  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  to  facilitate  the  co- 
operative use  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  and  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  AID  recruiting  and  placement 
mechanisms  for  bilateral  aid  and  the  coun- 
terpart U.S.  Government  mechanisms  for 
multilateral  aid.  There  should  be  a  definite 
VS.  policy  that  service  in  either  multilateral 
or  bilateral  aid  organizations  is  a  part  of  the 
career  ladder  for  personnel  of  Government 
agencies. 

5.  The  United  States  should  support  a  pro- 
posed UJf.  atudy  of  emoluments  for  per- 
sonnel serving  in  multilateral  and  bilateral 
assistance  programs  in  order  to  establish 
comparability  of  information  for  employ- 
ment purposes.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  should  suppprt  a  coordinated  policy 
for  emoluments  for  all  international  agency 
personnel. 

(J.  Government  agencies  and  private  In- 
dustry should  be  encouraged  to  release  em- 
ployees for  fixed  term  international  organ- 
ization service  in  connection  with  career 
development  programs. 

7.  The  obtaining  of  adequate  vacancy  in- 
formation should  be  incorporated  in  the  re- 
porting instructions  for  US.  missions  to 
International  organizations. 

8.  A  current  inventory  of  U3.  personnel 
serving  In  international  organizations  should 
be  maintained  by  the  Department  of  State. 

9.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  recruit- 
ment of  Junior  officers  to  the  extent  that 
career  opportunities  for  them  In  interna- 
tional service  are  known  to  exist. 

10.  It  Is  recommended  that  an  amend- 
ment to  Public  Law  85-795  be  sought  to  per- 
mit; (a)  secondment  of  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers to  international  organizations  when  ap- 
propriate; and  (b)  the  extension  to  6  years 
of  the  period  during  which  a  Federal  em- 
ployee may  serve  an  international  organiza- 
tion while  retaining  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  Federal  service. 

11.  The  United  States  should  adopt  an  ap- 
p>roprlate  program  of  orientation  for  U.S. 
personnel  selected  for  service  in  International 
organizations. 

13.  It  Is  desirable  and  proper  that  UJ3. 
missions  overseas  and  in  New  York  accord 
increajsed  recognition  to  American  natiocals 
who  are  serving  in  International  organiza- 
tions. 

13.  There  U  need  for  all  US.  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  activities  of  International 
organizations  to  contribute  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  posu  which  as  a  matter  of  priority 
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must  be  flUed  with  persona  of  great  profes- 
sional oompetenoe. 

14.  The  Department  <tf  State  ahoiad  reviae 
the  instructions  to  mlwloiui  ts  InternstlOBal 
organizations  to  include  an  a— ignment  ef 
responsibility  In  the  area  of  stalBng  and  per- 
sonnel administration,  and  to  provide  that 
the  responsibUlty  Im  placed  with  a  single  top 
level  officer. 

15.  Appropriate  effort*  thoukl  be  made 
from  time  to  time  to  Inform  the  American 
public  of  the  importance  the  XSB.  Oovem- 
ment attaches  to  senrlce  In  International 
organizations. 


STEUBEN  SOCIETY  AWARDS 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  72  students  In  our  New 
York  State  schools  who  have  recently 
won  the  Steuben  Awards  for  outstanding 
work  In  the  study  of  the  German  lan- 
guage. Two  hundred  Steuben  Awards 
were  presented  this  year  by  the  councils 
and  units  of  the  Steuben  Society  of 
America  to  recognize  students  of  excep- 
tionsd  quality- In  this  field  and  "to  en- 
courage others  to  pursue  the  study  of 
this  language."  The  study  of  foreign 
languages  is  very  important  In  this  day 
and  age  when  the  world  is  growing  in- 
creasingly smaller.  The  United  States 
is  no  longer  a  far  distant  shore  in  rela- 
tion to  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Jets  have  made  EuroF>e  a  close  neighbor. 
For  this  reason  it  Is  necessary  for  our 
young  i>eople  to  know  how  to  communi- 
cate in  languages  other  than  their  own. 

Increased  contact  with  Europe  politi- 
cally, socially,  and  culturally  demands 
a  reciprocal  interest  and  respect  for  one 
another's  heritage  of  which  language  is 
an  integral  part.  The  study  of  language 
not  only  broadens  one's  horizons  educa- 
tloimlly.  establishes  firmer  relations,  but 
opens  up  new  worlds  in  the  field  of  liter- 
ature. 

The  distinguished  Steuben  Society 
must  be  commended  for  the  fine  work 
done  in  encouraging  the  study  and  inter- 
est in  the  Oerman  language  and  heri- 
tage. These  New  York  award  winners 
deserve  much  prahe  not  only  for  their 
fine  display  of  scholarship  but  also  for 
their  potential  contribution  to  better  cul- 
tural understanding  in  the  world  of  to- 
morrow as  a  result  of  their  proflcleney  in 
German  language  today.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  list  of 
these  New  York  winners  of  the  Steuben 
Awards  from  New  York  State  entered 
into  the  Rscoao  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ust  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as 
follows: 

New  York  Stiubsn  Awako  WzNims  nr 
GntMAN    Lancttaoi 

Cadet  Galen  H.  Yanlglhara  at  West  Point. 

Camllle  A.  Vahle  at  Wagner  College. 

John  Bretschneider  at  Queens  CoUege. 

Richard  S.  Greenwood  of  Fordham  College. 

Linda  G.  Ringle  at  Bayslde  High  School. 

Hannelora  Nick  at  Drover  Cleveland  High, 
Queens. 

Thomas  Winter.  Flushing  High  School, 
Queens. 

Rhoda  Emily  Lange,  William  Cullen  Bry- 
ant. Queens. 

Hedy  Fischer,  Jamaica  High,  Queens. 

Eugene  Morozoff,  Van  Buren  High,  Queens. 

Florence  Machold,  Richmond  HIU  High. 
Queens. 

Linda  Ulrlch,  John  Adams  Rl^,  Queens. 

Anthony  Manerl,  Andrew  Jackaon  High. 
Queens. 


lilpwlng  Chu,  Northport  High. 
Donald  Bentley,  Undenhtiret  High. 
George  Starkechall,  Batdiem  High. 
Wlnnfried  Cacr,  NorU^port  High. 
George  Krouse.  Sachem  High. 
Robert  Reymers.  Huntington  High,  Suffolk. 
George  Spanos,  Walt  Whitman  High,  Suf- 
folk. 

Joseph  Oann,  Harborflelds  High,  Suffolk. 
George  Hoechel,  Harborflelds  High,  Suffolk. 
Annaliese  Kaiser,  Half  Hollow  Hills  High, 
Suffolk. 

Carolyn  Kolb,  Irondequoit  High.  Rochester. 
Eugene      Alexander,      Irondequoit     High, 
Rochester. 

Jonathan      Stewart.      Irondequoit      High, 
Rochester. 

Erna    Bauer,     Benjamin    Pranltlln     High, 
Rochester. 

Harvey  Edwards.  Monroe  High,  Rochester. 
Richard  Frye,  East  High.  Rochester. 
Thomas  Butler.  East  Ridge  High,  Rochester. 
Richard     Cable,     Greece     Olympia     High. 
Rochester. 

Paul  Welner,  Pennfleld  Senior  High,  Roch- 
ester. 

JoAim  Klstler.  Pittsford  High,  Rochester. 
Timothy      A.      Clar,     Aquinas     Institute, 
Rochester. 

Ronald  Viavattene  McQuald,  Jesuit  High, 
Rochester. 

John     Kohmesher.     Nazareth      Academy, 
Rochester. 

Barbara    Freeman,    Our    Lady    of    Mercy 
High,  Rochester. 

Carol    Daddaglo,    St.    Agnes    High.    Roch- 
ester. 

Robert  Schaefer,  SayvUle  High,  Long  Is- 
land. 

Patricia  Harris,  Patchogue  High,  Long  Is- 
land. 

Warren   Hite,  West  Hampton  High,  Long 
Island. 

Kathryn   Robert,    Center   Moriches   High, 
Long  Island. 

Joel     Kovarlek,     H.     Frank    Carey     High, 
Naaaau  County. 

Ronald    Gruhn,    H.    Frank    Carey    High. 
Nassau  County. 

Chrlsta  Ullrlcht.  MacArthur  High.  Nassau 
County. 

Bruce  Jacobson,  MacArthur  High.  Nassau 
County. 

Joan  Flnkenstadt,  Hempetead  High,  Nassau 
County. 

Kdward  Ueberall.  Hempstead  High.  Nassau 
Cotrnty. 

Astrld    Merget,    Weet    Hempetead    High, 
Ifzsmu  County. 

Joyce    Friedrlch.    West    Hempetead    High. 
Kaanu  County. 

Susan  Relchgott,  Sewanhaka  High,  Nassau 
County. 

Lorraine  Horn.   Sewanhaka  High,   Nassau 
County. 

J(An  Fagan.  Erasmus  Hall  High.  Brooklyn. 
WUllam    H.    Osborne.    PeeksklU    Military 
Academy.  Torktown. 

Larry  Morell.  Lakeland  High  School,  Tork- 
town. 

Michael     Natelson.     White     Plains     High. 
White  Plains. 

Frederick  Orthlieb.  Steplnac  High  School. 
White  Plains. 

Lee  Heeht.  Valley  Stream  Memorial  High, 
Valley  Stream. 

Clement  Ward.  Valley  Stream  South  High. 
Valley  Stream. 

Naola    Oersten.    Valley    Stream    Central. 
Valley  Stream. 

Jeffrey  Schneider.  Valley  Stream  Central. 
Valley  Stream. 

XiOls    M.    Leewe,    Fort    Hamilton    High, 
Brooklyn. 

William  E.  Porter,  Coxsackie-Athens  Cen- 
tral High.  Coxsackle. 

Joyce  C.  Blndl,  Cozsackie-Athens  Central 
High,  Coxsackle. 

Barbara  Ann  Wend,  Gorton  High,  Yonkers. 
Diane  R.  Azln.  Rooaevelt  High,  Yonkers. 
Helen    Altomare,    Lincoln    High    School, 
Tonkers. 


Judy  Ellen  Schavrien,  Yonkers  High, 
Yonkers. 

Lynn  Laltanan.  New  Rochelle  High,  New 
Jtoehelle. 

Mary  Klmura,  New  Ro<dielle  High,  New 
Rochtfle. 

Ira  SchUdkraut,  A.  B.  Davis,  Mo\int  Vernon. 

Denlse  Bodle,  Edison  High,  Mount  Vernon. 


NATIONAL  STUDENT  FEDERAL  AID 
TO  EDUCATION  CX5NFERENCE 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
25  and  26  the  National  Student  Federal 
Aid  To  Education  Conference  took  place 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  was  addressed 
by  a  number  of  distinguished  Cabinet 
officials,  as  well  as  by  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  students  adopted  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions on  Federal  aid  to  education.  It  so 
happens  that  some  of  the  resolutions  dif- 
fer from  my  own  point  of  view,  while 
others  are  in  line  with  my  own  point  of 
view.  I  think  that  when  students  show 
the  initiative  to  meet  and  to  express 
themselves,  as  these  students  have,  and 
are  recognized  by  important  public  of- 
ficials, then  what  they  have  resolved 
should  at  least  be  noted  as  a  matter  of 
public  interest,  whether  we  agree  with 
individual  parts  of  it  or  not.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  resolutions  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  so  that  they 
may  be  generally  known. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
RzsoLnnoN  on  Fkderal   Am  to   Education 

We.  the  delegates  to  the  National  Student 
Federal  Aid  to  Education  Conference,  as- 
sembled in  the  Nation's  Capital  on  the  36th 
day  of  April  1063,  adopt  the  following  res- 
olution on  Federal  aid  to  education  repre- 
senting a  cross  section  of  national  student 
opinion  on  this  vital  Issue: 

I.    PITaFOSX 

Recognizing  the  traditions  and  rights  of 
State-eponaored  and  controlled  education 
and  the  great  efforts  made  by  many  States 
to  Improve  their  educational  systems,  we  feel 
that  some  States  are  financially  imable  to 
support  adeqtiate  programs  without  Fed- 
eral aid.  Consequently,  we  reoogniae  the 
need  for  the  pu^clpatlon  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  a  suj^ementsory  mann«r  to 
the  establlahed  State  expenditures  in  cer- 
tain specific  areas  of  education  In  the  United 
States.  We  feel  Federal  aid  must  not  be 
\ised  to  reduce  either  State  or  local  efforts. 
It  should  be  a  welcome  addition  to  a  State's 
program. 

We  propose  the  following  policies  in  which 
we  feel  Federal  expansion  will  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  traditional  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  State  and  locally  sponsored 
educational  sjrstem. 

n.  BOTTALrrr  or  soucATioif 

Federal  aid  to  education  should  benefit 
all  Americans  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
religion,  or  national  origin.  Therefore,  we 
support  the  inclusion  of  an  antldlscrimlna- 
tory  clause  to  provide  Federal  funds  only 
to  school  districts,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties which  have  taken  poslUve  steps  toward 
desegregation  and/or  uphold  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory policy  with  reg^  to  race,  religion, 
creed,  or  national  origin.  Furthermore  we 
urge  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  see  that 
all  Federal  aid  to  education  Is  administered 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  and  leading 
to  the  realization  of  this   principle. 

We  feel  that  Federal  funds  should  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  need  and  not  be- 
cause of  political  considerations. 
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BecMM*  a  sIcoMMUrt  numlMr  oC  studwiU 
are  depiived  of  htgHar  aducaUoa  tor  laek 
of  ^uflletant  ttit*'^  to  flnanoa  thtti  •duca- 
Uon.  w«  lupport  titto  I  of  tto«  propoMd  M»- 
tlonal  ■ducattoa  Aet  of  IBes  wltb  ths  fol- 
lowlnc  pcoTlilOBi:  (1)  An  incrMM  In  the 
NaUonaJ  D«(enM  ■dueatlon  Act  ICMtn  cellinc 
for  IndlTlduai  uadflrgraduates  from  91.000 
u>  $1,500  per  yr  WMl  a  cumulative  celling 
of  96.000  In  a  4-7«ar  pertod:  (3)  an  exten- 
sion of  National  Defense  SducaUon  Act  loan 
forflTcneae  to  Uiehade  Peace  Oorpe  volun- 
teers; (3)  an  Mkdoraament  of  the  Student 
Loan  Insurano*  Act-Rational  Defense  Sd- 
ucatton  Act  as  a  eoroUary  to  student  loans 
but  not  as  a  aubstttute  for  them:  (4)  the 
MkUtlon  of  a  natlaaal  scholarship  program 
admlnlsterad  tlirouch  the  States  of  a  total 
of  300.000  4-year  sebolarshlpe  at  a  maximum 
p«r  year  of  $1,000  to  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  oC  need  and  ability:  (5)  an  extension 
of  the  OX  educattoo  baneflU  to  poet-Korean 
veterans:  and  (0)  tta*  Federal  minimum  wage 
standard  to  apply  to  student  work  covered  in 
the  proposed  Mattofial  education  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1008. 

IV    Hioim  a»ucATioN  rAciLmcs 

The  present  rata  of  Increase  In  the  school 
population  Is  pUetng,  and  will  continue  to 
place,  a  great  strain  on  existing  school  fa- 
cilities. InsUtutloos  of  higher  learning  are 
iinable  to  draw  sofldant  financial  aid  from 
their  present  isaoiirnss  and  may  not  be  able 
to  obtain  the  naeasaary  matching  funds  to 
qxiallfy  for  gulBcisnt  IMeral  assistance. 

Therefore  this  conference  believes  that 
title  m.  parts  A  and  B,  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation ImproVOTMBt  Act  of  IMS  (expansion 
and  tmpcoT«n«nt  of  higher  education;  higher 
education  facilltlas.  public  community  col- 
lege academic  faelUUes)  represent  only  a  be- 
ginning In  this  flald.  that  there  U  a  definite 
need  for  mora  funds,  and  that  these  funds 
should  ba  aTallaWa  as  granu  rather  than 
loans. 

V       TXCHNICAL   BBCCaTIOH.    LIBaASIIS,    GRADUATX 
TKAUflMO.    AJTD    languages 

We  recognize  that  the  proposals  outlined 
In  Utle  n.  sections  C-F  of  the  National 
Education  Improrament  Act  of  19«3  (expan- 
sion and  Improramant  of  higher  education: 
coUaga  leval  tachntcal  education,  college 
and  university  Uferarlas.  graduate  schools, 
modem  foreign  lanfnaga  training  and  re- 
search) deal  In  a  positive  way  with  Im- 
portant problema  facing  this  Nation.  We 
feel  that  tbsae  proposals  represent  only  a 
first  approach  to  thsas  problems  and  moch 
larger  expendttovas  will  be  neceasary  to  the 
future.  We  snppost  the  rrealdent'a  proposal 
as  a  first  minimal  effort. 

VI.     QUaUTT   OF  CDUCATION 

The  betterlnf  of  sdiicatlonal  facilities  and 
the  increase  of  educational  opportunltlea  U  a 
prerequisite  to  Improving  educational  quality 
In  America. 

We  urge  (1)  the  passage  of  leglslaUon  to 
broaden  the  soopa  of  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  and  (2)  that  the  NaUonal  De- 
fense Education  Act  teacher  training  In- 
stitutes be  ezpandad  to  meet  the  rising 
need  of  stud«nt-a«a  population. 

VII       ILXMBNTAaT     AKB    SaCONDAXT     KDUCATION 

We  endoras  tha  provisions  of  title  IV  of 
the  proposed  National  EducaUon  Improve- 
ment Act  of  IMS  (aferangthenlng  elementary 
and  secondary  atfneatlon)  which  will  aid  In 
Improving  facttltlaa  for  instruction  In  the 
areas  of  adanca,  languages,  and  mathematics 
because  of  tb*  valua  of  these  subjects  as 
areas  for  scholaiahlpa.  We  note,  however, 
that  these  sub)sct  areas  seem  to  receive 
special  emphasis  because  of  their  relation- 
ship to  national  defense  rather  than  as  a 
part  of  a  general  attempt  to  Improve  school 
curiiculums.  While  recognizing  the  prob- 
lems  of    national   security   confronting   the 


Nation  we  think  that  the  primary  function  of 
aid  to  education  should  be  Improvement  of 
general  eduoattooal  quality. 

VIII.     ODIDAWCa.  UUUHSBLINO.  AMD  T«aTlNO 

A  great  need  currently  exists  In  American 
education  for  Increased  and  Improved  pro- 
grams In  the  areas  of  guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing  Such  programs  will  assist  In 
alleviating  the  current  severe  unemployment 
problem  and  will  help  to  remedy  the  extant 
lack  of  personnel  trained  for  the  suited  occu- 
pations of  the  nuclear  age  Many  local  areas 
of  this  country  do  not  have  the  financial 
resources  available  to  support  such  programs 

We  urge  the  p«issage  of  part  C.  title  IV.  of 
the  National  Education  Improvement  Act  of 
1»«3  (Strengthening  elementary  and  se<- 
ondary  education  guidance,  counseling  and 
testing). 

IX     STATXS'    ECONOMIC    NEEDS 

We  approve  the  program  specified  in  mle 
IV.  part  A.  of  the  National  Education  Im- 
provement Act  of  1963.  providing  aid  to  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary,  schools,  and 
endorse  the  principle  of  this  section,  which 
calls  for  relating  the  amount  of  aid  to  the 
State's  economic  need  However,  we  feel  the 
provisions  of  the  States  relations  with  the 
US.  OflSce  of  Education  are  not  sufficiently 
clear  on  the  Issue  of  Federal  control  We 
urge  that  the  language  of  this  section  malce 
explicit  the  criteria  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment win  use  In  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  approve  a  State  s  request  for  aid 

X.    VOCATIONAL   AND  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

In  the  past  the  funds  appropriated  lor 
vocational  education  have  been  distributed 
among  the  various  vocational  areas  by  a  set 
ratio  This  present  formula  for  distribution 
was  established  when  agriculture  was  still  a 
significant  source  of  employment  Today  the 
economic  situation  has  changed,  while  the 
formula  has  not 

In  spite  of  the  obvlovis  dominance  of  manu- 
facture and  service,  only  5  percent  of  public 
high  schools  offer  distributive  education 
courses,  and  less  than  10  percent  have  trade 
and  Industrial  courses  At  the  same  tune 
nearly  one-half  offer  home  economics  «nd 
agricultural  courses. 

The  laudable  aspect  of  title  V.  part  A,  of 
the  National  Education  Improvement  Act  of 
1»«3  {vocational  and  special  education  voca- 
tional education)  lies  In  lu  endeavor  to 
replace  this  rigid  allocation  of  funds  This 
will  give  the  States  more  latitude  In  vo<'a- 
tlonal  training  to  meet  the  Increasing  de- 
mands for  trained  manpower 

Although  the  proposed  increase  in  Federal 
support  Is  60  percent  higher  than  last  year 
It  will  not  solve  the  problems  faced  by  voca- 
tional education  In  thU  country  We  believe 
there  must  be  Increased  Pedenil  support  in 
this  area  to  Increase  the  quality  of  existing 
programs  to  extend  this  training  to  schools 
and  areas  where  It  is  not  now  offered 

There  Is  a  present  need  for  education  of 
approximately  6  million  handicapped  chil- 
dren. These  children  need  services  which 
are  not  now  available  m  most  all  of  our 
schools  Part  B  (education  of  handicapped 
children)  provides  an  initial  3-year  program 
to  train  teachers  to  support  reeearch  .-^nd 
demonstration  projection  in  this  area 

The  915  million  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1964  can  be  considered  only  an  initial  effort 
There  must  be  a  considerable  increase  to  in- 
sure that  children  with  special  problems  will 
receive  a  quality  education 

Twenty-two  million  Americana  over  26 
years  of  age  today  have  less  than  an  eighth 
grade  education  Wl'h  the  .idvancmg  com- 
plexity of  our  society  vn  eighth  grade  edu- 
cation cannot  be  con.sidered  adequate  for  a 
slgnlAcant  role  In  the  a>mmunlty  and  the 
economy 

XI     CX>WTINtnNO     EDUCATION 

Title  VI  of  the  National  Education  Im- 
provement  Act   of   1963    (expansion    of   con- 


tinuing education)  would  establish  an 
Initial  3-year  appropriation  for  local  adult 
basis  education  projecu.  Research  Ls 
aimed  at  detarminlng  which  methods  would 
best  raise  the  educational  level  ot  these  func- 
tional Illiterates.  After  the  methods  are 
Identified  there  will  be  a  strong  need  for 
significant  Federal  support  for  comprehen- 
sive educational  programs,  and  we  recom- 
mend additional  legislation  that  will  provide 
and  insure  such  support 

In  conclusion,  we  reiterate  our  position 
of  support  In  principle  of  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Education  improvement  Act  of  1963 
and  urge  Its  adoption  In  this  session  of 
Congress 

Pathick  C    Clary, 
Conference  Coctiairman 

Tim  Ryles. 
Conference  Cocliatrman 
Joseph    Fallon. 

Pre'>iding  Officer 
EsiN  M    Clast. 

Secretary 
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ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  KUCHH.  BE- 
FORE RETAIL  CLERKS  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION.  APL-CIO 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished deputy  minority  leader  of 
this  great  deliberative  body  recently  had 
the  honor  of  addressing  the  24th  Quad- 
rennial Convention  of  the  Retail  Clerics 
International  Association.  APL-CIO,  in 
Chicago. 

The  senior  Senator  from  California 
!  Mr.  KucHKL  1  spoke  of  some  of  the  great 
issues  facing  this  Congress  and  our  Na- 
tion The  distinguished  Senator's  re- 
marks deserve  consideration  by  every 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I.  therefore.  Mr. 
President,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator's  remarks  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aooaass  or  the   Honoeable  Thomas  H 

KucHEL.  US.  Senator  From  California 

Senator  Kuchkl.  Mr,  Suflrldge.  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  I  am  honored  to  be  Invited  on 
this  occasion,  to  speak  at  this  diamond  Jubi- 
lee celebration;  doubly  so.  to  be  Introduced 
by  an  illustrious,  dedicated,  and  distin- 
guished American,  a  st«tesman  In  the  field 
of  labor,  and  my  fellow  Callfornlan,  your 
international  president.  James  Suffrldge. 
I  Applause  i 

I  am  honored,  loo,  to  come  as  a  Member  v)l 
the  US  Senate  It  was  11  years  ago  that  one 
of  the  greatest  human  beings  of  this  country, 
and  Indeed  of  this  globe,  then  the  Governor 
of  California,  gave  me  his  faith  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  flrst.  becau.se 
the  now  great  Chief  Justice  of  this  country. 
Earl  Warren  placed  me  there  | applause], 
and.  secondly,  because  the  people  of  my  State 
have  permitted  me  to  continue  to  serve  them, 
or  at  any  rate  to  attempt  to  serve  them 

Together,  your  forward-looking  union  and 
the  American  people  have  traveled  a  fairly 
steady  road  of  human  progress,  equality  of 
opportunity,  and  economic  achievement  No 
longer  are  Americans — most  of  them,  any- 
way— asked  to  live  on  less  than  a  living  wa^e. 
No  longer  are  most  Americans  asked  to  work 
under  substandard  conditions  This  great 
economic  emancipation,  this  change  In  the 
direction  toward  a  better  America,  has  come 
about  because  men  and  women  of  good  will 
in  both  political  parties.  In  labor,  and  In 
management,  on  the  farms  and  In  the  cities, 
have,  with  heart  and  purpose,  resolved  u> 
ivchleve  this  progress. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  the  people  of  the 
United    States,    all    180    million    of    them,    I 


think,  springs  from  their  heterogeneous 
character.  This  coimtry  is  different  from 
any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
The  bloodstreams  of  every  claim  and  every 
national  state  are  represented  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  black  and  white. 
Christian  and  Jew,  rich  and  poor. 

I  remember  paying  my  silent  tribute  as  a 
citizen  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  when  graveside  ceremonies 
wore  held  for  an  American  patriot  who  wore 
with  pride  the  American  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  and  was  burled  by  priests  of  his 
church.  Buddhists. 

That  is  one  reason,  I  think,  why  we  can 
look  forward  happily  and  hopefully  to  a 
chance  ultimately  to  practice  what  we 
preach — equal  treatment  under  law. 

I  must  say  that  some  of  us  In  the  Con- 
gress have  a  little  trouble  from  time  to  time. 
Not  the  least  of  my  own  troubles  comes  from 
my  unpronounceable  name.  My  late  grand- 
father was  an  Immigrant  from  across  the 
seas,  but  who  came  here  like  many  of  you, 
or  yotir  forebearers  did,  to  become  Ameri- 
cans. And  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  was  the 
birthplace  of  my  late,  beloved  father,  whose 
memory  his  family  cheaishes  across  a  gather- 
ing chasm  of  years.  And  he  and  his  chil- 
dren share  the  same  aspirations  of  thoee  who 
came  before  us. 

And  I  must  tell  you  In  connection  with 
my  name,  one  of  the  difficulties  I  encotin- 
tered  last  year  In  my  campaign. 

With  my  wife,  I  was  traveling  along  High- 
way 99  and  we  came  one  afternoon  to  a  small 
town  which  my  fellow  citizens  from  Cali- 
fornia called  Chowchllla.  We  had  a  station 
wagon  with  a  young  fellow  driving  It. 
Painted  on  both  sides  was,  "Elect  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Thomas  H.  Kuchkl." 

I  told  the  young  fellow,  "Stop  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  block  and  I  will  call  on 
some  people."  and  that  he  could  pick  me  up 
several  blocks  on  and  we  would  go  on  to  the 
next  town. 

In  the  second  block  was  a  hardware  store 
and  I  went  In  and  held  out  my  hand,  "I  am 
U.S.  Senator  Kuchel.  and  I  am  ninnlng  for 
reelection.  I  wanted  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  you." 

He  said,  "Senator,  this  Is  a  great  day  for 
Chowchllla.  We  have  two  Senators  here.  I 
Just  saw  Senator  "Kuchels"  (Cookels)  car 
going  down  the  street."     [Latighter.] 

Your  great  president,  Jim  SulTrtdge  and 
your  active  ballot  club  under  the  leadership 
of  Its  able  director.  Chuck  Upsen.  deserve 
much  credit  for  practicing  In  their  dally 
acUvltles  on  your  behalf  In  Washington  the 
finest  aspects  of  the  Samuel  Ocmpers  phi- 
losophy. They  have  dealt  with  facts,  re- 
membering that  when  we  legislate  we  must 
do  so  with  the  warmth  of  htimanlty  and 
not  merely  by  the  coldness  of  the  statistic. 
They  have  realized  that  your  union  has  a 
responsibility,  not  alone  to  those  In  the 
American  working  force  who  are  organlaed. 
but  also  to  those — a  much  larger  number — 
who  are  unorganized  and  who  often  are 
badly  In  need  of  a  spokesman,  and  beyond 
that  a  responsibility  to  the  entire  Nation  and 
to  the  best  Interests  of  oiu-  country. 

I  must  say,  I  particularly  enjoy  working 
with  your  national  leadership,  because  they 
adhere,  and  I  want  and  hope  as  an  American 
that  they  continue  to  adhere,  to  that  sound 
Gompers  dictum,  that  you  should  reward 
your  friends  and  punish  your  enemies.  (Ap- 
plause.) That  Is  pretty  good  American  doc- 
trine In  dealing  with  any  matter.  They  make 
their  decisions  based  on  the  actions  of  the 
particular  public  servant  rather  than  on 
mere  partisan  affiliation.  No  political  party 
owns  you.  No  political  party  ought  to  own 
labor  In  America.  None  ever  will,  not  ahould, 
for  you  have  friends  In  both  of  America's 
great  political  parties,  as  you  should  have. 
And  as  a  member  of  the  Republican  Party 
which  has  produced  great,  courageous,  for- 
ward-looking American  statesmen.  I  am 
gratified  to  be  numbered  by  your  member- 


ship as  a  friend.  [Applause.]  And  I  might 
say  as  a  Republican  who,  within  the  last  year, 
completed  a  reelection  campaign  that  was 
very  rugged  In  California,  1  am  doubly 
grateful  for  those  In  this  room,  and  thoee 
alined  with  them  from  my  State,  who  pe- 
nised  my  record  and  did  not  find  It  entirely 
unacceptable. 

I  am  grateful,  also,  for  your  own  enlight- 
ened support  of  a  legislative  program  which 
will  help  all  Americans;  hospitalization  In- 
surance, under  socleU  security  for  all  those 
over  65  Is  but  one  such  example.    (Applause.] 

Tou  have  recognized  that  when  progress 
has  been  made  In  America,  It  Is  because  men 
of  good  will  In  both  political  parties  have 
banded  together  to  make  that  progress.  This 
has  frequently  been  against  selfish  Interests 
who  themselves  know  no  party  bounds.  This 
has  frequently  been  against  those  who  prom- 
ise one  thing  In  a  party  platform  on  which 
they  appeal  to  all  Americans,  and  then  prac- 
tice another  thing  In  semlsecret  behind  the 
closed  doors  of  the  committees  and  cloak- 
rooms of  the  Congress. 

Just  one  example  comes  to  mind.  A  few 
years  ago  we  had  a  piece  of  legislation  In 
which  every  man  and  woman  In  this  room 
was  Interested;  legislation  having  to  do  with 
extended  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits, when  our  country  faced  a  critical  period 
of  bourgeoning  unemployment.  Into  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  came  a  Senator, 
not  of  my  party,  who  offered  an  amendment 
to  stultify  and  to  emasculate  It.  He  was  de- 
feated by  two  votes.  I  am  glad  that  the  men 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  as  always,  banded 
together  with  the  men  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  In  the  Senate  to  pass  legislation  In 
the  Interests  of  the  unemployed  American. 

An  enlightened  citizenry  can  bring  per- 
formance Into  conformity  with  promise.  In 
enlightening  your  fellow  workers,  the  neigh- 
bors who  live  next  door  to  you,  and  your 
friends  In  the  PTA.  the  church,  or  your  so- 
cial organization,  you  and  your  active  ballot 
club  have  a  citizens'  responsibility  and  a 
great  opportunity,  as  well.  I,  for  one,  be- 
lieve very  deeply  that  a  party  platform  must 
not  merely  be  a  vehicle  to  run  on,  but  and 
more  Important,  It  must  be  a  statement  of 
program  and  principles  to  act  on. 

Thus,  when  In  this  city  of  Chicago,  almost 
3  years  ago,  the  Republican  Party  unani- 
mously pledged  Itself  to  work  for  "upward 
revision  In  amount,  and  extended  coverage 
of  the  minimum  wage  to  several  million 
more  workers,  I  took  that  to  Include,  not 
exclude,  thoee  whose  livelihood  Is  earned 
by  working  In  retail  stores  In  America.  That 
Is  the  basis  on  which  I  voted  when  the  Sen- 
ate considered  and  finally  successfully  passed 
the  minimum  wage  legislation  of  1961. 

To  me,  It  Is  unconscionable  that  In  our 
Nation,  where  we  have  the  economic  bastion 
of  the  free  world,  some  men  and  women 
should  work  for  less  than  $50  a  week.  Yet 
there  were  some  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  In  both  political  parties  who 
believed  they  ought  to  continue,  at  least  so 
far  as  minimum  wage  is  concerned. 

Slmllarlly,  when  my  party  resolves  that 
"Industrial  harmony  •  •  •  can  best  be 
achieved  In  a  climate  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining," and  that  "Republican  policy  firmly 
supports  the  right  of  employers  and  unions 
to  enter  freely  Into  agreements  providing 
for  the  union  shop"  and  then  pledge  Itself  to 
make  "reconunendatlons  iot  improvements 
which  experience  shows  are  needed"  to  make 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the  Landrum-Grlf- 
fln  Act  "more  effective  or  remove  any  In- 
equities," I  want  you  to  know  I  believe  that 
the  first  change  In  our  Nation's  labor  policy 
should  be  a  determination  to  have  one  labor 
policy,  not  two  In  America. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  was.  I  think,  the  first 
public  servant  In  California  to  denounce  the 
so-called  rlght-to-work  laws,  then  being  con- 
sidered for  Initiative  action  on  our  Califor- 
nia ballot.  [Applause.]  I  find  It  not  only 
Incomprehensible,  but  also  completely  Inex- 


cusable to  declare  by  Federal  law  on  the  one 
hand  that  you  may  have  a  union  shop  In  a 
plant  If  a  majority  of  your  employees  so  vote 
and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  to  add  a  not  so 
parenthetical  footnote  that  you  may  not 
have  a  union  shop  unless  your  State  per- 
mits It.  How  unbelievable  this  would  be  If 
we  applied  this  Calhoun  theory  of  State  ne- 
gation of  Federal  policy  to  the  field  of  civil 
rights.  We  ought  to  be,  and  we  must  be, 
either  all  in  the  American  Nation,  certainly 
not  all  out  of  It;  nor  should  we  be  half  In 
and  half  out,  depending  on  local  whim  and 
local  prejudice.  This,  In  Justice,  must  be 
remedied. 

And  I  pledge  to  you  that  when  the  first  bill 
germane  to  labor-management  relations  is 
reported  to  the  floor  of  the  UjS.  Senate,  there 
are  some  of  us.  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
determined  to  offer  an  amendment  to  repeal 
section  14-B  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  mis- 
named, the  right-to-work  section.  And  then, 
my  fellow  Americans,  we  will  see  which  mem- 
bers of  both  political  parties  want  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  on  this  Issue  of  simple  Jus- 
tice and  elementary  consistency.  (Prcrionged 
applause.] 

Your  colleagues  In  the  building  and  con- 
struction trades  are  discriminated  against, 
not  only  with  reference  to  section  14-B,  but, 
in  addition,  with  reference  to  their  capacity 
to  picket  a  construction  site  when  one  oi  the 
subcontractors  Is  nonunion.  For  almost  a 
decade,  such  action  has  been  held  to  be  a 
secondary  boycott.  Yet  a  picket  line  can  be 
placed  around  an  industrial  plant  where  one 
of  the  departments  is  nonunion  and  this  is 
held  not  to  be  a  secondary  boycott.  In  my 
Judgment,  this  Is  grossly  unfair.  It  was  un- 
fair, too.  In  the  opinion  of  former  President 
Elsenhower. 

As  long  ago  as  1954  he  reconunended  that 
the  law  be  changed  so  that  such  peaceful 
picketing  at  a  construction  site  will  be  under 
precisely  the  same  rules  as  picketing  at  an 
industrial  complex. 

The  last  Republican  administration  repeat- 
edly recommended  this  reasonable  change  in 
the  law.  Five  Democratic  Congresses  have 
occurred  since  that  original  recommendation, 
yet  no  action  has  been  successful  In  remedy- 
ing this  Inequity. 

In  1959,  with  the  then  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts— ^the  present  president  of  the  United 
States — I  headed  a  bipartisan  coalition  which 
sought  to  effect  such  a  change.  This  year, 
once  again,  I  have  coauthored  the  necessary 
legislation  with  Senator  Humph>xt,  my 
counterpart  In  the  Senate  as  the  assistant 
majority  leader. 

I  know  that  the  day  will  come  when  these 
problems,  those  In  which  your  union  has  a 
vital  interest  and  those  In  which  your  com- 
panion members  In  the  labor  movement  have 
a  vital  interest,  will  eventually  be  resolved. 
But  that  day  will  come  much  sooner  if  you 
take  upon  yourself  the  responsibility  to  edu- 
cate your  fellow  Americans  and  your  elected 
representatives  In  both  p€ui.le8  to  your  prob- 
lems. 

And,  believe  me.  we  do  need  an  enlight- 
ened constituency  which  tmderstands  your 
problems  and  the  problems  of  the  business- 
man, whether  be  be  big  or  little,  and  of  the 
farmer.  Each  day,  across  my  desk  comes  a 
certain  amount  of  mail — some  spewing  hate 
and  venom  on  the  former  or  present  Presi- 
dent, on  their  California  Republican  Sena- 
tor, or  on  the  State  Department,  or  on  the 
Arms  Control  Agency  or,  not  Infrequently,  on 
all  of  us  together. 

I  have  often  said  that  these  deluded  people 
who  demand  we  withdraw  frcm  the  United 
Nations,  abolish  the  Income  tax.  and  remove 
American  farces  from  our  oversea  bases,  and 
from  NATO,  are  doing  so  much  of  Khru- 
shchev's work  that  he  should  pay  their  pocket 
expenses  and  perhaps  a  little  bonus  to  boot. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  and  the  Conununlsts 
should  also  pay  the  expenses  of  those  who 
prepare  that  certain  amount  of  frantic  mall 
which   spews   forth   its   hate   against    labor 
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unlona   and   whleh  d«m*2KU   that  CongrM*. 
unooc  oth«r  thtn^t,  ftpplr  "»•  »n"tru«t  Uwm 
to   labor   manlMtkwn      I   woxutor    If    Umm 
poof  paopto  r«ai»  «to«t  IX  w  were  to  do  ttoat. 
w«  would  trwkt  tebor  m  a  commodity.     Tbe 
only  trwtlM  1  know  wh«re  labor  U  treated 
as  a  commodity  ia  In  Karl  Marxl  '  Commu- 
nut  lian«a«to---«trang«  b«dfeUowa  indMd 
Thoae   who  hata   tha  causa  ot   Amsrtcan 
labor  bava  b««n  auccsaaful.  to  a  Umltad  ex- 
tant, not  b«e»uM  ttoay  deal  with  the  unedu- 
cstad — for   tba   oorract.    though   often    Irra- 
tional. »"g"»»»  and  amboased  stationery  re- 
Teals  freqiMOtty   »«»  above   average   level   of 
formal  educatloo — but  because  they  deal  with 
the  uninformad.     Thay  reason  from  extremes 
and   yet   I  do   not  hear   them   calling   for   a 
cloalng   of  all  tb»  banks   because  one   bank 
prsstdant  la  found  to  be  an  embezaler      Since 
somatlmaa  a  bad  appl*  ^  found  in  the  labor 
movement— M  tad  applea  are  sure  to  be  un- 
covered in  any  aaetlon  of  our  economy:  some 
would  even  My  thare  are  one  or  two  in  Con- 
greaa— -thla  onall  handful  of  unthinking  and 
unreaaonlng  people  wanU  to  cripple  all  col- 
lective bargalnlBC  orgenlzatlons.     By  spend- 
ing time  with  your  neighbor  and  by  active 
participation   in   the    affairs   of    your    com- 
munity you  can  make  a  real  contribution  to 
the  future  of  our  Republic  by  demonstrat- 
ing, through  daad  and  word,  the  value  your 
union   brlngi  to  Improving   the   quality   of 
American  life. 

I   like  to  renUnd  my   fellow   Republicans 
who  believe  aa  I  do,  that  a  basic  reaaon  for 
the  suoceaa  of  our  country  reau  on  a  broadly 
baaed  dlvlalan  of  power  within  our  society; 
that  the  trade  unloti  movement  in  our  land 
gu^l^aa  an  ootetandlng  contribution  to  thla 
succeaa  and  to  the  promotion  of  mdlvldual 
freedom  and  to  the  equality  of  opportunity 
Tou  are  eiamplea  of  repreeenUtlve  govern- 
ment and  democracy  in  practice      In  effect, 
you  have  the  opportunity  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  foUUllnff  the  need  for  individual 
participation  which  was  made  by  the  New 
England  town  meetlnga  of  two  centuries  ago 
Let  us  remember  that  where  dictatorship 
has  eventually  triumphed  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury   It  haa  been  not  only  necessary  to  de- 
stroy the  free  preaa  as  In  the  Soviet  Union 
under   Stolln.   In   lUly    under   Mussolini,    In 
Germany  under  Hitler,   and    In   Communl.it 
Cuba   under   Oaatro.    but   also   it    has   been 
equally  neceaaary  to  destroy  the  free  trade 
union  movement. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  notable  Im- 
provements In  America's  foreign  relations  In 
the  poatwar  period  has  been   the  export  of 
American  trade  uiUon   talent  and   Ideas  to 
emerging  nations  abroad.     The  active  par- 
ticipation <tf  your  tmlon.  and  your  president, 
m  the  Intamatlanal  trade  union  movement 
U  an  act  which  can   be   lauded  by  all  who 
seek  to  Improve  International  understanding 
Our  country  faces  difficult  and  challenging 
days  at  home  and  across  the  seas     We  must 
continue.  In   the  foreaeeable   future,  to  aid 
In  bringing  the  sinews  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic defense  for  those  who  seek  to  keep 
their   Independence  and   self-determination 
in  the  face  at  the  danger  of  Communist  im- 
perialism.   We  must  continue  to  seek  an  im- 
proved world  trade  which  will  fully  utilize 
the    capacity   of   our    Industry,   Its   creative 
management  and  skilled  labor,   and  of  our 
farms.     And  moat  important,  we  must  pro- 
vide  the  laadarehlp  in  expanding  the  Ideas 
of  freedom  and  equality  and  a  spirit  of  hu- 
manity without  which  all  our  other  efforts 
will  prove  frultleas. 

If  we  are  to  be  suoceeafui  in  accomplishing 
theae  International  goals  for  the  United 
States,  we  muat  put  our  own  house  In  order 
at  home.  Two  great  national  and  very 
human  pmlitsmi  confront  our  people  In  this 
difficult  decade.  Their  eqiUtable  resolution 
wlU  require  the  best  that  la  In  each  at  us. 
It  needs  not  only  determined  effort  by  the 
President  and  by  Congrees  but  by  you  and 


your  fellow  clbisens  In  each  State  and  com- 
munity throughout  the  land 

These  two  great  domesUc  prublenu  are  the 
need  for  adequate  employment  so  that  no 
American  who  desires  to  work  shall  be  denied 
employment,  and  the  need  for  equality  »f 
opportunity  so  that  no  American  shall  be 
discriminated  against  because  of  his  caste 
or  creed  You  and  your  colleagues  In  the 
Retail  Clerks  are  to  be  commended  for  never 
having  condoned  discrimination  In  your 
local  unions  That  must  become  the  na- 
tional pattern,  as  It  certainly  shall 

To  provide  the  necessary  Jobs  will  require 
an  unleashing  of  American  Indu.itry  from 
the  unreasonable  and  Irrational  ux  shackles 
which  now  bind  It  down  New  Investment 
In  a  modernized  plant  and  equipment  needs 
to  be  encouraged,  not  discouraged  New 
sources  of  investment — the  young  married 
couple,  the  housewife,  the  worker  with  a  few 
extra  dollars  each  week  in  savings — must  be 
developed  and  their  capiui  attracted  U) 
American  Industry 

Recently    a    young    corporation    president 
who  had  almost  slnglehandedly  developed  it 
sporuwear  factory  in  a  small  community  in 
my   State  called  at   my   office      He  Is   a  pro- 
gressive man,  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsi- 
bility    to    his     community      Through    hard 
work,    he    haa    made    several    hundred    Jobs 
available   where  few  exUted  before       But  he 
has  a  dilemma       He  can  maintain  his  pres- 
ent level  of  employment,  make  a  reasonable 
profit,  and  all  will  be  well,  for  the  forseeable 
future.     Or.    he    can   exercise    hla    InKenully. 
almost  double  his  plant  capacity  Uj  meet  the 
high  demand   for   his  popular  product,   and. 
In   the  process,   double   the  employment  op- 
portunities available  In  his  community      But 
he  asks  himself        Should   I  take   the  risk  >  ' 
Under  present  tax  laws,  he  has  little  to  gain 
and  everything  to  lose      We  discussed  hla  di- 
lemma, and  the   similar  quandary  in   which 
other  forward  Uxjklng  and  enterprising  busi- 
nessmen  find    themselves       He  aald        Sena- 
tor,   what    Is    needed    is    a    Job-creating    tax 
credit  " 

Briefly,  those  who  expand  their  buslnesse.s 
to  provide  additional  employment  opportuni- 
ties tor  petiple  i  as  opposed  to  machlnesl 
would  be  encouraged  In  boldly  going  for- 
ward by  appropriate  changes  In  Federal  tax 
laws  The  result  would  not  be  a  loss  In  rev- 
enue for  the  Federal  Qovernment.  since  more 
people  would  be  working  and,  thus,  more  peo- 
ple would  be  paying  taxes  It  Is  an  Intrigu- 
ing Idea — an  Idea  which  I  commend  to  this 
administration  and  to  your  membership 

Needed  Jobs  will  be  created  o-ily  when  an 
environment  and  economic  cllniate  are  pro- 
vided in  which  capital  can  be  invested  to 
expand  Americas  plant  capacity  and  when 
the  men  responsible  for  American  industry 
are  encouraged,  not  discouraged,  by  our  tax 
laws  to  make  the  needed  decUlona  to  employ 
more  people  In  working  for  this  goal  which 
will  Improve  opportunities  for  all  (uir  peo- 
ple, labor  has  an  equal  stake  with  manage- 
ment. 

Both  management  and  l.vbor  have  an  equal 
responsibility,  as  do  all  of  us  who  want  to 
continue  to  call  ourselves  Americans,  in 
working  as  best  we  can  for  an  equality  of  op- 
portunity and  a  better  oppt)rtunlty  for  all 
our  people.  Our  Nation  and  our  Govern- 
ment were  established  to  give  expression  to  a 
deep  spiritual  belief  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  and  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights  It 
Is  sad  to  note  that  187  years  after  our  coun- 
try's Independence,  some  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans are  not  able  to  participate  fully  in  our 
way  of  life  solely  because  the  guarantees  of 
our  American  charter  are  dishonored  and 
shunted  aside. 

My  party,  the  Republican  Party,  w.us 
established  to  secure  Individual  freedom  and 
to  provide,  through  law  an  equal  chanrr 
before  the  law.  for  every  cltlz^en  The  peo- 
ple    of      the      United      SUtes       when      they 


adopted  the  13th.  14th.  and  15th  amend- 
menU  to  the  Constitution  expressed  their 
will  on  this  fundamental  proposition.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  almost 
a  decade  ago.  applied  that  rule  to  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth  The  Court  has  spoken 
repeatedly  with  regard  to  other  public 
facilities 

In  1960.  here  In  Chicago,  the  Republican 
Party  stated  that  "Equality  under  law 
promises  more  than  the  equal  right  to  vote 
and  transcends  mere  relief  from  discrimi- 
nation by  government  It  becomes  a  reality 
only  when  all  persons  have  equal  oppor- 
tunity, without  distinction  of  race,  religion, 
nilor  or  national  origin,  to  acquire  the  es- 
sentials of  life-  housing,  education,  and 
employment    " 

In  carrying  out  this  pledge,  a  group  of  us 
m  my  part  of  the  Senate  Introduced   In  the 
last  Congress  and  early  In  this  one  the  most 
comprehensive  civil  rlghU  program  now  be- 
fore the  Senate      We  sought  to  carry  out  the 
findings   and    recommendations   of   the    US. 
Commission    on    Civil    RighU    dealing    with 
Noting,  education,  Jobs,   housing,  public  ac- 
commodations,   and    the    administration    of 
justice      We  deeply  believe  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  must  have  the 
legal  tools  at  his  disposal  to  seek  resolution 
of  racial  conflicts  In  the  courts  rather  than 
in  the  dark  alleys  and  In  streets.     We  believe 
that  these  questions  must  be  faced  and  re- 
solved   because    It    Is    constitutionally    right 
and    because   It   Is  morally   right       We   shall 
support  the  President  of   the  United  States 
m   his  attempt   to  make   legislative  progress 
in  this  difficult  area.     We  urge  him   to  give 
vigorous  leadership  to  this  American  cause 
Almost    1    week  ago  today  members  of   both 
parties  In  the  Senate  Joined  together  In  co- 
authoring    the    civil    rights    legislation    sub- 
mitted by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  promised,  generally.  In  the  platforms  of 
the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans 

However.  If  Congress  and  our  Nation  are 
to  be  successful  In  accomplishing  what  Is 
rii?ht  and  what  Is  long  overdue  in  this  area, 
we  will  need  your  active  support  The  ques- 
tion of  human  and  civil  rights  is  not  merely 
une  )f  law  It  is  a  question  of  morality  and 
of  conscience  To  build  a  better  America  In 
which  all  our  pe«jple  can  actively  participate 
will  require  jcreat  exertions  by  each  of  u.s 
This  effort  cannot  Uke  place  In  Washing- 
ton alone  It  must  take  place  In  every  com- 
munity It  must  take  place  in  the  South 
and,  equally  Important,  In  the  East,  North, 
and  West  as  well.  The  times  require  not 
bullheadednesB  or  sof  theadedneas — the  times 
require  levelheadedness  and  good  will 

Pre.sident  SulTrldge.  and  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, we  are  born  Into  an  Intriguing  era 
to  live  out  our  lifespan.  Great  forces  are 
on  the  move  In  the  world  today.  We.  most 
(if  us.  will  see  humankind  reach  out  to 
touch  the  m  >on  and  the  stars  and  all  the 
while  an  evil  form  of  slavery.  Communist 
Imperialism,  continues  to  be  dedicated  Uj 
the  engulfing  and  to  the  destroyiiii?  of  man's 
freedom 

It  Is  something  of  a  paradox  that  in  ad- 
versity friends  close  ranks  but  after  becom- 
ing inured  to  danger,  people  are  Inclined  to 
separate  and  go  their  own  separate  ways 
One  oi  the  threat  living  works  by  a  llvlns' 
jwrson,  in  my  Judgment  Is  the  "HlsU^ry  of 
World  War  II.  '  by  Wln8t«m  Churchill  The 
la.st  volume  Is  entitled  "Triumph  and  Trag- 
edy '  and  he  describes  the  theme  of  that 
volume  In  a  rather  moving  sentence.  Let 
me  see  If  I  can  state  It  for  you:  "How  the 
great  democracies  of  the  world  Anally  tri- 
umphed and  emerged  victorious  and  so  were 
able  t.>  resume  the  follies  which  hat!  so  near- 
Iv  coet  them  their  life  " 

There  are  forces  In  this  country  of  ours 
who  would  divide  us  and  Instill  hate  and 
eiunlty  among  us  Our  task  U  to  proceed. 
with  GiKl  s  good  grace,  to  exert  our  own  la- 
tj  >rs    with    vision    and    courage    so   that   the 
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American  people  may  walk  forward  together 
hand  In  hand,  free  from  bias  or  hate,  and 
continue  discharging  their  high  responsibil- 
ities of  leading  this  whole  globe  forward  into 
a  time  where  every  man  and  every  woman 
and  every  child  may  live  bis  life  out  In 
peace.     (Applause.) 


FOREIGN  AID  AND  THE  UNITED 
ARAB  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  one 
thing,  the  press  reports  I  think  should 
be  called  very  sharply  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  since  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Is  now  considering  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill.  I  refer  to 
the  rather  belligerent  expression  by 
President  Nasser  to  the  troops  returning 
from  the  Yemen  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tinued r>o6ture  of  Egypt,  of  complete  hos- 
tility to  Israel.  In  Monday's  newspapers 
it  was  reported  that  the  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent warned  his  soldiers  to  prepare  for 
war  against  Israel.  And  in  Yemen,  the 
air  force  of  tlie  United  Arab  Republic, 
serviced  and  maintained  by  Soviet  Rus- 
sian technicians,  has  been  raining  gas 
bombs  on  defenseless  Yemeni  villages  in 
support  of  the  United  Arab  Republic's 
army  of  28,000  men  in  that  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  two  connota- 
tions: First,  It  demonstrates  that  when 
we  fail  to  hold  the  line  rather  sharply  on 
interference  by  Egypt  in  pursuance  of  its 
policy  of  Arab  hegemony  under  President 
Nasser  in  the  Middle  East,  we  reap  this 
kind  of  result.  In  short.  It  is  widely  felt 
that  Egypt's  interference  with  troops  In 
the  Yemen  was  completely  unwarranted; 
that  Egypt  has  failed  to  withdraw  from 
the  Yemen,  even  under  her  agreement 
made  with  the  United  States  for  the  re- 
moval of  her  troops  under  United  Na- 
tions auspices.  It  is  felt  that  our  assist- 
ance only  feeds  the  flre  of  Intransigence 
and  status  of  war  In  the  Middle  Ea^ 

The  PRESrDINa  OFFICKR.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  And,  of  course,  the 
bellicose  statements  of  President  Nasser 
aggravate  this  situation. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that  the  air 
force  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  was 
maintained  by  technicians  fnxn  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  that  there  is  bombard- 
ment of  defenseless  villages  on  the 
Yemen-Saudi  Arabian  border  in  support 
of  Egypt's  army  In  the  Yemen.  totsJlng 
28.000  men. 

Secondly,  this  expression  of  complete 
hostility  against  Israel  bears  out  what 
I  and  others  have  testified  to  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  We  have 
emphasized  the  absolute  necessity  for 
safeguards  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  our 
economic  assistance  by  such  countries  aa 
the  United  Arab  Republic  which  devote 
their  resources  to  preparations  for  war 
and  which,  by  hostile,  aggressive  actions, 
threaten  the  peace  and  security  not  only 
of  their  neighbors,  but  of  the  whole 
world,  and  divert  the  resources  of  th^ 
own  country  for  the  purpose  of  arma- 
ment preparation  along  theae  lines. 


I  believe  it  Is  clear  that,  when  we  take 
up  the  foreign  aid  bill,  we  must  consider 
some  restraint  on  the  conduct  which  I 
have  just  described.  I  hope  very  much, 
pursuant  to  the  testimony  and  submis- 
sion of  proposals  and  amendments — 
those  which  are  completely  restrictive 
and  those  which  simply  express  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  on  the  subject — the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  Include 
adequate  provisions  to  Indicate  the  atti- 
tude and  views  of  Congress  on  this  mis- 
use of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

I  hope  very  much  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  situation  by 
amendment  on  the  floor,  but  if  it  is,  so 
be  it — ^it  must  be  done.  There  is  no  one 
more  devoted  to  foreign  aid  than  I,  and 
there  is  no  one  more  devoted  to  the  effort 
to  reform  the  Arab  world,  rehabilitate  it, 
and  bring  it  to  a  modem  state  of  pros- 
perity. But  I  cannot  sit  idly  by  when 
that  aid  is  distorted  and  abused  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  flre  of  the  war 
danger  in  the  world  in  the  manner  in 
which  Egjrpt  has  used  these  resources  up 
to  now.  I  deeply  feel  we  must  support 
this  effort  in  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and 
that  Is  why  I  trust  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  give  the  subject  its 
urgent  attention. 

It  is  increasingly  clear  wltti  every  day's 
events  as  reported  from  the  Middle  East 
that  we  are  not  making  any  progress 
with  the  United  Arab  Republic  toward 
the  objectives  of  the  massive  aid  program 
we  are  conducting  in  Egypt.  Instead  of 
freedom  and  peace  through  economic  de- 
velopment and  political  stability,  we  are 
c(xifronted  by  the  destruction  of  private 
mterprise,  by  virulent  threats  and  ag- 
gressive actions  which  create  fear  and 
disrupt  stability,  and  by  an  arms  race 
which  effectively  cancels  out  the  salutary 
effects  of  U.S.  economic  assistance. 

The  situation  calls  for  a  sharp  change 
in  our  policy  toward  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public along  the  lines  of  the  amendment 
I  introduced  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  which  will  bar  our  aid  to  any  nation 
that  in  effect  uses  it  to  endanger  world 
peace.  The  United  Arab  Republic's  cur- 
rent actions  demonstrate  that  it  is  pur- 
suing policies  which  are  in  direct  contra- 
vention to  the  objectives  of  our  foreign 
aid  program.  Our  assistance  is  making 
it  possible  for  these  aggressive  and  dis- 
ruptive policies  to  be  put  into  effect,  and 
I  believe  we  can  no  longer  allow  ourselves 
to  be  in  that  position.  I  deeply  believe 
that  we  must  condition  our  aid  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic  on  a  cessation  of 
present  hostilities  and  the  arms  race. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  with  my  remarks 
the  reports  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  12  and  13  concerning  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nasssb  CHAacxs  Lbkakl  Is  Thskat 
(By  Jay  Walz) 

Ai.KXANiHtiA,  Unitxd  Asab  Rkpubuc,  August 
11. — President  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser  greeted 
troapB  returning  from  Yemen  today  as  a 
fighting  force  ready  and  able  "to  defend 
Arab  nationalist  principles." 

Tlie  United  Arab  Republic's  President  said 
there  could  be  no  disarmament  In  the  Middle 


East  until  the  rights  of  the  "Palestine  peo- 
ple" had  been  restored  in  Israel.  The  armed 
forces  must  stand  as  a  "national  shield" 
against  Israel,  he  declared. 

"We  must  prepare  ourselves  to  face  Israel 
and  the  Imperialists,"  President  Nasser  said, 
"so  long  as  the  situation  In  Israel  exists,  any 
call  for  dlsarmajnent  In  the  Middle  £ast 
would  be  a  blufi." 

"The  entire  Arab  nation  thanks  you  for 
what  you  have  done"  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public President  told  the  veterans. 

SIGNED  TSST  BAM  TKKATT 

"We  work  for  peace  and  we  have  signed 
the  treaty  to  ban  nuclear  tests,"  he  de- 
clared, "but  we  cannot  reduce  our  army  as 
long  as  we  are  threatened  by  Israeli  attack. 

"The  Arab  peoples  feel  safer  because  of 
you." 

Two  transports,  carrying  3,000  soldiers  and 
officers,  were  escorted  Into  Alexandria's  new 
marine  terminal  by  naval  units  and  the  har- 
bor's commercial  and  fishing  craft,  all  with 
whistles  open. 

The  rettuTilng  troops  were  not  the  first 
contingent  to  come  back  from  Yemen,  but 
they  were  the  first  to  be  received  at  Alex- 
andria and  authorities  took  every  measure 
to  make  it  a  noisy  welcome. 

In  his  46-mlnute  address.  President  Nasser 
made  only  oblique  references  to  the  military 
and  civil  situation  in  Yemen.  He  congratu- 
lated the  troops  on  "bringing  triumph  to  the 
revolution  in  Yemen"  but  did  not  disclose 
plans  for  withdrawing  the  armed  forces  still 
there. 

United  Arab  Republic  forces  nvunberlng  up 
to  28,000  men  have  been  In  Yemen  for  most 
of  the  last  year,  supporting  the  revolutionary 
Government  of  Abdullah  al-Salal.  The 
United  Nations  Is  now  trying  to  disengage 
the  United  Arab  Republic  on  one  side  and 
Saudi  Arabia  on  the  other.  The  Saudi 
Arabians  have  been  supplying  arms  and  am- 
munition to  tribesmen  fighting  to  restore 
Imam  Mohamad  al-Badr  to  his  throne. 

Last  Wednesday  Field  Marshal  Abdul  Ha- 
kim Amer,  deputy  conunander  of  Cairo's 
armed  forces,  reported,  "Military  operations 
In  Yemen  are  over." 

President  Nasser  said  several  times  that  his 
forces  had  fought  in  Yemen  for  all  Arabs. 

"Our  responsibility  was  to  the  entire  Arsb 
world,  not  Just  to  the  artificial  borders  of 
one  country,"  he  declared.  "Our  forces  were 
created  to  defend  the  whole  Arab  world. 
When  we  cheer  for  Arab  tinlty,  we  mean 
what  we  say.  You  have  offered  your  blood 
and  your  lives  to  back  up  our  slogans.  Ours 
iB  a  free  nationalist  army  that  wants  to 
liberate  Arabs." 

President  Nasser  rejected  any  suggestion 
that  Xgypt  might  Join  the  Baath  Party  lead- 
ers, who  now  control  Syria  and  Iraq,  In  Arab 
unity. 

"We  wanted  unity  with  the  Syrian  and 
Iraqi  people,"  he  said,  "not  with  the  Baath 
Party,  which  rules  through  blood  and 
fascism." 


CAno   OsDEx    Nationalizzs    240   Moax 

iNDtTSTBnEB 

(By  Jay  Walz) 

Cairo,  August  12. — The  process  of  social- 
izing the  United  Arab  Republic  went  a  step 
further  today  with  the  natlonallaatlon  of  a 
wide  range  of  light  Industry  and  related  en- 
terprises. 

Informed  sources  said  a  new  wave  oS  So- 
cialist laws  was  In  the  offing.  These  would 
establish  new  limits  on  Individual  Incomes 
and  company  profits.  Iliey  would  also  In- 
crease taxes  and  place  new  restrictions  on 
activity  In  certain  fields  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

At  least  500  companies  and  businesses  were 
said  to  be  affected  by  the  new  nattonallaa- 
tlon  orders.  Dr.  Aziz  SIdky,  Minister  of  In- 
dustry, listed  340  Industries  that  were  being 
taken  over. 
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TtMM  Included  mbbw  product*  m«nuf«c- 
ttuOT*.  tann««.  tntm  and  flour  mill*.  m*k- 
en  of  patnti.  food  prooMMn.  tacludtef  dalr- 
IM.  Mf t-dxink  ufMmw  and  cmndr  manufac- 
tMxmn.  Both  dum—Hr  and  foreifn  com- 
panlea  wew  on  tlM  U»t. 

Serrtc*  busUMasM  affsetcd  tncladed  most 
entcrpiiaes  encBfad  In  dotn««t»c  tranjport. 
Buch  aa  trucking  eompanlea  and  IV  Ue  Rlrer 
bargellnea.  TbM*  art  larfety  amall  compa- 
nies that  had  flseapad  the  aweeptn*  naUonal- 
Izatlon  orders  et  9  fMV*  *V> 

OoTemmont  aovTMa  Mid  the  new  measures 
were  In  aooordane*  with  Prealdent  Qa^l 
Abdel  Nawer'a  NatkiDal  Charter.  pramulgaT^ 
ed  In  May  19*2,  Tlia  charter  proTldes  that 
the  "tools  of  production"  shall  be  controlled 
by  the  people. 

Former  private  owners  of  businesses  receive 
long-term  Oovemment  bonds  for  their  stock 
holdings. 
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Tnan  Caiw(Tiib  Saxsza 
Caibo.  August  la. — Companies  subject  to 
today's  imllimsll—flfi  order  were  listed  In 
three  categorlaa:  tboaa  partly  natlooallaed 
and  partly  prlvatilT  owned,  eompanlas  ondcr 
ssiiuselistlim.  and  private  oocnpanles.  All 
now  will  be  fully  natmnalHted. 

Owners  at.  staavas  will  be  paid  the  namlnal 
value  by  the  Csatral  Bank — up  to  1.000 
pounds  (•2.a40)  la  CMh.  the  balance  In  15- 
year  bonds. 

PSOOBAM    BaOUM    IN     IMl 

President  Nasaar  Inaugurated  in  1961  a  pro- 
gram ol  rrrlr^*—  wndar  which  most  remain- 
ing prtvaU  prupaity  and  industry  was  com- 
maodasred.  astat'M  of  more  than  100  acres 
were  sequestsrwl.  Aa  oC  May  1902.  S3  per- 
cent of  boatneaa  and  Industry  had  been  na- 
ttonaliaed.  The  Oowenunent  owned  outright 
aU  utUltlea.  raltwnya.  narltlBae.  bua  and  air 
UjMa,  ^^^"^^  and  tnanraaoe  eotapanlea. 

One  effect  a<  tbts  waa  to  stimulate  the 
emigration  of  fotvlgnan  and  non-Arab  mi- 
nority groupa  oC  etty  dwellere— Greeks.  Ital- 
ians, and  Jews. 

Un<ter  the  n«w  laws.  It  was  forbidden  to 
earn  more  than  •ll.MO  a  year  or  to  accumu- 
late large  stockholdlnga. 

The  program  of  Arab  socialism  has  b«en 
flnscrltrrrl  as  ruthlessly  cutting  down  the  rich 
and  risking  all  on  wlimlng  poUUcal  support 
from  the  great  maasas  (tf  the  poor. 

The  appUeatlMk  of  such  laws  Is  not  always 
Immediately  dear.  On  June  15.  a  law  na- 
tionalizing tha  pharmaceutical  Industry  was 
promulgated.  A  spokesman  for  the  Oovem- 
ment said  it  did  not  apply  to  foreign  com- 
panlee  engaged  In  Joint  manufacture  with 
the  KgypUan  Oanaral  OrganlzaUons  for 
Pharmaceutlcala  and  Drugs.  One  of  theee 
Joint  ventures  la  Pflaar  Kgypt.  00  percent 
owned  by  Charles  Pflaer  A  Co  ,  of  New  York. 


The  Journal  points  out  that  Great 
American  \a  the  first  substantial  Insurer 
to  faror  the  nonsmoker.  I  am  sure  that 
others  will  follow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
August  8.  1963.  be  printed  In  the  R«cow>. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord. 
as  follows: 

Lira    iNSOMa^Omaa    Kansas    NoNBMOK.Kaa 
Lowxx  Rats 

flegflnnlng  Monday.  Kansas  residents  who 
dont  smoke  will  have  a  chance  to  buy  life 
Insurance  at  cheaper  rates  than  thoee  ofTered 
the  general  public 

The  State  has  approved  a  nonsmokers' 
policy  brought  out  by  Oreat  American  Re- 
serve Insurance  Co..  a  moderate-alsed  Dallas 
Insurer.  The  policy  offers  to  pay  a  non- 
smoker's  beneOclary  20-percent  extra  if  the 
policyholder  dies  In  the  flxat  3  yearn;  there- 
after the  extra  amount  will  be  based  on 
actual  mortality  rates,  which  the  company 
expects  to  be  lower  for  nonsmokers  than 
for  the  general  population. 

Travis  T.  Wallace,  chairman  of  Oreat  Amer- 
ican Reeerve,  also  Is  chaimuua  of  the  ex- 
ecutive conunittee  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society.  He  says  Oreat  American  Reserve 
plans  to  offer  Its  new  policy  In  other  States. 

Until  now  only  two  small  Insurers.  Execu- 
tive Ufe  Insurance  Co  .  Beverly  Hllla.  Calif., 
and  Fortuns  National  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
Madison.  Wis.,  hsve  offered  lower  rates  to 
nonsmokers. 


LOW  INSURANCE  RATES  FOR 
KANSAS  NONSMOKERS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER-  Mr.  President, 
the  tobacco  Industry  remains,  for  public 
relations  purpoaes  at  least,  skeptical  of 
the  evidence  relating  smoking  to  disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Insurance  in- 
dustry, which  ia  hardly  noted  for  setting 
rates  on  the  baala  of  Inauffldent  eridence. 
has  apparently  concluded  that  smoking 
creates  a  very  clear  and  present  danger 
to  Its  poUcyhokters. 

Yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ports that  tha  State  of  Kansas  has  ap- 
proved a  nonsaaokers'  poUey  issued  by 
Great  American  Reserve  Insurance  Co. 
Under  its  teima  tha  nonsmoker's  bene- 
ficiary may  let  as  hlfh  as  a  30-percent 
bontis.  Perhaps  this  will  encourage 
Kansas  ladles  to  seek  nonsmoking  hus- 
bands. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  HUMPHREY 
BEFORE  RETAIL  CLERKS  INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION.  AFL-CIO 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Sermtor  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
HuMPHRXY]  addressed  the  75th  anni- 
versary convention  of  the  Retail  Clerks 
International  Association.  AFL-CIO. 

Senator  Humph««t'8  remarks  to  the 
delegates  attending  that  convention  were 
of  such  consequence  that  they  are  worthy 
of  thoughtful  consideration  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  remsu-ks  of  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  be  printed  in 
the  RscosD  at  the  close  of  my  remsu-ks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AODKZSS     ST     THX     HOWOSABLS     HuBS«T     HuM- 

msrr,  Sswatos  Pxom  Minnssota 
Senator  HtruFHSET  Thank  you  very  much. 
President  Suffrldge.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
with  my  friends  from  Minnesota,  from  your 
respecUve  locals  I  want  to  pay  tribute  In 
particular  to  local  11  IS  In  Duluth.  local  2 
In  St.  Paul,  and  of  course,  there  are  otbers 
There  Is  the  Minneapolis  local.  But  we  have 
got  a  lot  of  organizing  work  to  do  up  In 
Mlnneeota  yet  and  particularly  do  I  want  to 
salute  Jerry  Rlchgela  and  Elmer  Poster  and 
Ray  Alien,  and  Kxigene  Johnson  and  El  wood 
Haynes. 

Let  me  Just  pay  my  respect  here  to  my  col- 
leagues who  are  present  ttxlay  There  are 
more  Members  of  Congress  here  than  I  have 
seen  for  some  time  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) 

I  know  that  you  have  heard  a  stirring  mes- 
Ba%*  from  one  of  the  truly  great  men  of  the 
Oovernment  ot  the  United  States  and  of  thU 
country,  and  one  whose  friendship  I  have 
been  privileged  to  ahare  and  to  have  as  a  gUt 
for  choae  many  years.  And  I  can  think  of  no 
man  that  more  honorably  and  faithfully  and 


courageously  represents  the  ideals  of  democ- 
racy and  the  commitments  to  freedom  than 
the  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Senator  Paui.  Dottolas. 

And  then  Just  to  make  sure  thst  you  were 
In  the  Promised  Land  and  that  nothing 
could  go  wrong,  and  that  you  would  have 
till  the  blessings  and  benefits  of  now  and 
eternity,  you  were  able  to  bring  to  this  plat- 
form one  of  our  new  Senators,  but  not  new 
In  the  service  at  his  country,  and  not  new 
in  the  service  of  the  Congress,  the  great 
Senator  from  the  60th  State  In  our  Union, 
Senator  Dawmt  Iivouts.  Danmt,  I  heard 
you   did   a  great  Job.     (Applatsse.] 

I  want  to  aay  that  I  am  not  sure  I  like 
Danmt  too  well.  He  U  too  young  and  too 
good  looking.  But  I  guess  I  ought  to  over- 
come those  narrowmlnded  shortcomings. 

Then  I  heard  too.  that  your  Congressman 
here  from  the  city  of  Chicago  In  the  great 
State  of  IlUnoU.  a  genUeman  I  have  been 
associated  with  on  other  platforms  and  one 
that  has  done  very  well  for  his  constituency 
aad  his  district  and  hU  country,  Roman 
PuciNsxj.  has  also  been  with  us  and  I  want 
to  salute  him.  (Applause.]  Roman,  that 
Ujuch  of  gray  there  gives  you  a  statesman- 
like look. 

It  Is  grand  to  be  with  you.  I  mentioned 
all  these  gentlemen  because  some  of  you 
may  be  asking  right  now,  "What  did  you 
come  for,  HmsFHasT?" 

WeU.  the  real  truth  is  that  I  ]ust  got 
Invited.  Chuck  Upsen  said.  "Take  your 
choice.  What  would  you  like  to  do— a  film 
that  will  run  30  seconds  or  a  speech  that 
will  run  30  minutes?"  And  I  didn't  hesitate 
a  minute.  I  took  the  speech.  (Applaiise.) 
But  1  want  to  disavow  any  Intentions,  any 
political  ambitions  other  than  the  fact  that 
I  am  here.  Somebody  said  to  me.  "What 
are  you  coming  down  here  for?  Do  you 
think  It  Is  going  to  do  you  any  good?" 

And  I  said.  well.  It  reminded  me  of  that 
story  about  the  fellow  that  entered  his  mule 
in  the  Kentucky  Derby.  Some  fellow  came 
up  to  him  and  said.  "Oood  brief,  don't  you 
know  that  at  the  Kentucky  Derby  they  have 
the  finest  horses  in  the  world,  the  finest 
bred,  the  top  runners?  Why  that  mule  of 
yours  hasn't  got  a  chance.  For  goodness 
sake,  what  are  you  entering  that  mule  for?" 
The  fellow  said.  "I  will  tell  you.  I  know  he 
doesn't  have  much  of  a  chance,  but  I  thought 
the  assoclaUon  would  do  him  some  good  ' 
[Laughter  and  applause.) 

Now  I  Just  thought  the  association  with 
the  retail  clerks  would  do  me  some  good  So 
I  thought  I  would  come  down  here  and  be 
with  you  (Applause  )  And  I  want  to  pay 
my  respecU  right  now  to  one  of  the  truly 
great  men.  one  ol  the  outstanding  leaders, 
one  of  the  most  gifted  leaders  of  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement,  and  I  am  sure  you  know 
that  I  refer  to  none  other  than  the  president 
c4  this  great  International  union,  Jim  Suff- 
rldge      (Applause.  I 

He  U  a  great  man  Jim.  we  have  worked 
with  you  through  the  years;  It  has  always 
been  a  Joy.  and  you  have  been  a  great  help 
to  every  one  of  us  who  walks  In  what  we 
think  Is  the  liberal  tradition.  Jn  the  path 
of  progressive  government  I  want  to  ex- 
press now  my  personal  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion to  the  president  and  ofllcers  of  this  great 
international,  one  of  the  largest  and  Indeed, 
one  of  the  finest  and  greatest  of  all  In  the 
labor  movement  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  program  that 
you  espouse,  for  the  stand  that  you  take  on 
the  great  issues  at  our  Umee.  for  your  basic 
decency  and  yoiir  sense  of  fairplay  and  your 
dedication  to  democratic  principles  in  the 
labor  movement  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  deeply  Indebted  to  you.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Jim       [Applause  ] 

Now,  I  Jiist  took  off  my  watch  It  doesnt 
mean  a  thing  It  was  Just  hurting  my  wrist. 
Somebody  asked  me  one  time,  "Why  do  you 
do  It?"  I  said.  "Well,  it  does  two  things;  it 
surt  of  terrifies  the  audience  and  It  reassures 
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me,  and  both  of  those  on  •ome  oooaslons  an 

helpful." 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  Just  a  Uttla  whlla 
about  matters  which  I  am  sure  evarybody  dis- 
cussed In  a  much  more  intelligent  and  forci- 
ble manner  than  I  can,  but  rapettOon  is  a 
part  of  the  iNroceas  of  educaUoo.  These 
great  conventions  are  not  only  tot  the  pur- 
pose at  bringing  together  the  leaders  oC 
unions  and  locals  for  the  purpose  of  dla- 
cussing  union  business,  but  the  fact  that 
you  have  invited  to  this  platform  men  of 
public  life  Indicates  to  me  that  you  are  full 
citizens  In  every  sense  of  the  word;  that  you 
are  Interested  in  your  country,  you  are  In- 
terested In  the  world  of  which  we  are  a  part 
and  the  world  that  requires  our  leadership, 
at  least  our  friendly  cooperation  and  aaalat- 
ance.  And  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you.  not 
about  your  union  business,  because  you  know 
more  about  that  than  I  will  ever  know,  but 
I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  our  busi- 
ness as  citizens  and  as  Americans  and  as 
people  who  have  a  great  responalblllty  today 
In  a  very  difficult  period  of  human  history. 

everybody  in  Washington  U  well  aware  of 
what  we  call  deficits.  The  coliunnlata  write 
of  deficits.  They  speak  of  budget  d^dta. 
They  speak  of  the  problems  of  financing  our 
Oovernment  and  at  the  possibilities  ol  Infla- 
tion. The  word  "deficit"  has  a  very  definite 
meaning  to  most  Americans.  It  generally  re- 
lates to  a  deficit  In  cash  or  In  income,  and  in 
the  instance  of  Oovemment,  it  relatea  to  a 
deficit  in  the  Federal  Treasury  or  a  budgetary 
deficit. 

I  am  not  here  to  say  that  a  matter  of  this 
nature  Is  of  no  concern,  even  though  I  must 
say  that  fc«-  a  growing  nation  and  for  a  na- 
tion that  faces  the  problem  of  expansion  and 
emplojrment  such  as  we  do,  a  deficit  Is  not 
something  to  be  \uiezpected.  Indeed,  it  Is 
something  that  we  may  well  face  for  several 
years  to  oome. 

But  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  deficits 
that  we  ought  to  be  thinking  about  even 
more  seriously  or  at  lea^t  as  seriously  as  we 
do  the  fiscal  deficit.  I  would  like  to  apeak 
about  the  deficits  in  education;  the  deficits 
that  relate  to  our  elderly  and  their  needs; 
the  deficits  that  relate  to  our  youth;  and  the 
deficits  that  exist  in  our  employment;  and 
the  deficits  that  exist  In  the  fulfillment  ot 
the  promise  of  the  Smanclpatlon  Proclama- 
tion.   Theee  are  the  real  deficits.    [Applause.] 

Until  the  people  oi  the  United  States  im- 
derstand  that  theee  deflclta  must  be  over- 
come, then  we  will  never  have  this  Nation 
on  the  high  road  to  prosperity  and  progress 
that  it  so  richly  deserves  and  which  it  must 
have  to  maintain  world  leadership. 

Let  me  first  speak  to  you  of  the  deficit  of 
education.  Two  out  of  every  three  people 
who  are  unemployed  today,  two  out  of  every 
three  who  are  on  the  unemployment  rolls  to- 
day, are  people  that  have  less  than  a  high 
school  education. 

Now.  dont  mlsu*  derstand  me.  I  dont 
say  that  It  requires  a  coUege  or  even  a  high 
school  education  for  a  person  to  succeed. 
But,  on  the  average,  if  you  take  the  big 
picture,  and  If  you  remove  from  that  pic- 
ture Just  thoee  who  are  so  talented  and 
gifted  by  Ood  Almighty  with  Innate  talent. 
then  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  In  the  pe- 
riod ahead,  in  the  decade  ahead,  education 
Is  as  essential  to  Job  opportunity,  to  hold- 
ing a  Job,  tc  progressing  and  growing  on  that 
Job,  as  the  breath  of  Ufe  itself.  Two  out  of 
every  three  people  today  without  work  are 
people  who  have  less  than  a  high  school  edu- 
cation. And  of  thoee  with  a  college  educa- 
tion, the  percentage  Is  so  Insignificant  that 
It   is   hardly  measurable. 

I  don't  say  that  if  you  have  a  college  edu- 
cation you  necessarily  are  a  better  man.  I 
simply  say  that  your  opportunities  for  your 
children — now,  I  am  speaking  about  our 
children,  my  three  sons,  my  daughter,  yoor 
fons  and  your  daughters — I  am  simply  say- 
ing If  they  are  going  to  do  well  in  the  gen- 
erations ahead  and  the  decades  ahead,  we 


must  see  to  it  that  they  have  a  better  edu- 
eatlOBL    It  Is  Just  that  plain  and  simple. 

There  Is  no  Ignoring  It.  And  I  say  to  you 
that  the  American  educational  structure  to- 
day, deeplte  tremendous  eff<xts  that  have 
been  made  at  local  levels  of  government  and 
by  Individuals  and  by  corporations  and  by 
private  gifts  and  by  churches,  despite  all 
those  efforts,  my  fellow  Americans,  our  edu- 
cational structure  Is  in  deficit.     It  falters. 

There  are  too  few  teach«-s,  too  few  good 
teachers;  too  few  facilities;  too  few  schools; 
and  a  tremendous  population  moving  Into 
the  \mlverslty  and  college  area,  the  likes  of 
which  we  have  never  known.  As  of  this  day, 
the  34th  day  of  June,  there  are  1  million 
more  16-year-olds  in  the  United  States  than 
ever  before.  The  war  babies  are  now  of  age. 
Next  year  there  wiU  be  1,400,000  more  16- 
year-olds  than  there  were  this  year. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  th«n? 
They  want  to  go  to  school.  They  are  in  high 
schools  and  the  schools  are  already  bursting 
at  the  seams  and  they  want  to  go  to  the 
Jxuilor  college,  community  college,  regular 
colleges  and  the  universities,  and  we  haven  t 
prepared  f<Nr  it  and  you  lukow  it.  Now,  popu- 
lation growth  Is  here  and  it  is  going  to  be 
here  In  the  foreseeable  future  and  we  had 
better  start  making  up  our  mind  that  we  have 
to  do  something  about  seeing  to  it  that  the 
youth  of  this  land  is  given  an  opportunity 
for  the  best  that  modem  education  can  pro- 
vide. 

Let  me  then  offer  this  suggestion — there  is 
something  wrong  with  our  educational  struc- 
ture when  you  have  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  school  dropouts  every  year.  And  I  think 
union  people  ought  to  be  asking  the  edu- 
cators of  America,  what  Is  wrong  with  educa- 
tion when  young  people  find  that  it  doesn't 
satisfy  their  needs?  And  there  are  thousands 
and  thousands  of  school  dropouts  and  a  mil- 
lion of  them  today  unemployed. 

And  listen,  here  is  a  fact  that  will  sting 
you. 

Of  all  the  young  people  in  America  today 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  20,  18  percent 
are  without  work.  And  you  wonder  why  they 
get  in  trouble?  This  is  tallormade  for 
trouble. 

They  can't  work  in  their  daddy's  drugstore 
because  he  doesnt  own  it  any  more.  They 
cant  work  in  their  daddy's  grocery  store  be- 
cause daddy  doesnt  own  the  grocery  store. 
He  works  for  Safeway  or  A.  &  P.  They  dont 
vrark  in  their  father's  blacksmith  shop — who 
wants  a  blacksmith?  They  dont  work  in 
their  father's  filling  station  or  garage  because 
many  of  those  are  not  privately  owned  any 
more. 

This  is  a  different  country.  I  can't  remake 
it,  but  I  know  what  it  is.  Most  yoting  people 
dont  have  a  chance  for  work  experience  any 
more  and  they  are  going  to  have  to  get  some 
of  this  in  school,  technical  schools,  vocational 
schools,  and  they  are  going  to  have  to  get 
some  of  It  on  the  Job.  We  had  better  take  a 
look  at  our  whole  educational  structure,  be- 
cause something  is  wrong  with  it  or  it 
wouldnt  be  In  the  trouble  it  is  in  today. 
And  then  we  had  better  back  it  up  with  the 
resources  It  needs. 

Let  me  give  you  another  figure  that  would 
be  of  some  interest.  We  have  race  problems 
in  the  country  and,  in  this  ooiuiectlon,  we 
know  that  38  percent  of  all  the  Negroes  in 
the  country  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20 
are  unemployed  and,  therefore,  I  am  sure 
that  you  can  see  why  some  of  these  boys  and 
girls  get  into  trouble.  They  are  bubbling 
over  with  vitality  and  they  have  to  express 
it  in  some  way.  Therefore,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  that? 

Also,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  the 
updating  of  our  education,  about  recognizing 
this  tremendous  fiow  <^  new  people  coming 
into  the  school  system.  This  also  ties  in 
with  the  other  deficit  of  unemployment. 

Tou  know,  in  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world  we  q>end  most  of  our  time  In  figuring 
out  how  not  to  do  things.     We  pay  farmers 


not  to  produce;  we  try  to  find  out  ways  we 
do  not  have  to  produce  in  otir  factories  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  world  is  crying  out  for 
goods  and  services. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  not  only  eco- 
nomically wrong,  but  morally  wrong.  I  say 
that  a  nation  lives  in  sin  that  cannot  find 
the  genius  and  the  knowhow  and  intelli- 
gence to  utilize  the  gift  that  we  have,  of 
technology  and  science,  the  true  opportuni- 
ties that  we  have  for  good.  Instead  of  spin- 
ning our  wheels  and  finding  out  how  to  slow 
up  what  we  have  created.  That  is  wrong 
and  I  submit  that  more  Important  than  get- 
ting on  the  moon  Is  trying  to  find  out  how 
we  can  move  goods  and  services  to  mankind 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  crying  humanity  be- 
fore that  humanity  destroys  itself  in  anguish 
and  in  pain  and  hunger.     [Applause.] 

Between  now  and  1970  some  27  million 
Jobs  are  going  to  be  affected  by  automation 
and  here  is  what  this  nMans:  lliat  you  are 
going  to  have  to  find  out  how  to  provide 
300,000  Jobs  every  month  between  now  and 
the  foreseeable  future.  It  is  Just  that 
simple.     [Laughter.] 

However,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  build  three  new  Oeneral 
Motors  complexes  every  month  l>etween  now 
and  1980  or  we  are  going  to  be  saddled  with 
unemployment.  Tliis  is  the  simple  fact  and, 
of  course,  you  cannot  stop  automation  any 
more  than  you  can  stc^  the  tides  and  appar- 
ently you  are  not  going  to  stop  the  popula- 
tion. 

Therefore,  people  are  here.  America  Is  a 
big  country,  with  a  lot  of  room  and  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  trying  to  figure 
out  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  our  people 
and  with  our  resources. 

However,  let  me  again  drive  this  home — 
that  between  now  and  1965  you  are  going 
to  have  5  million  more  yovmg  people  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  20.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  them?  And  Iwtween  now  and 
1970,  you  are  going  to  have  to  figure  out 
how  to  provide  300,000  new  Jobe  every  month. 
And,  of  course,  how  are  we  going  to  do  it? 

Of  course,  a  shorter  workweek  Is  a  possi- 
bility, but  further.  It  requires  Investment,  it 
requires  expansion  of  trade,  it  requires  a 
whole  new  idea  of  economics.  It  requires 
the  rebuilding  of  many  areas  of  this  coun- 
try, the  expansion  of  systems  of  transporta- 
tion. 

People,  of  course,  say,  "How  can  we  af- 
ford it?"  Well,  I  dont  know,  but  I  know 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  not  afford  it.  Let 
me  give  you  the  alternatives  because  I  dont 
think  that  people  ought  to  be  given  easy 
choices.  Everyone  who  asks  me,  "How  can 
we  afford  it?"  well.  I  would  in  tvim  ask 
them:  "How  can  you  afford  not  to?"  I  ask 
them  to  think  that  out  and  then,  when 
they  have  the  answer  to  that,  then  I,  in 
turn,  will  come  back  and  indicate  to  them 
how  I  think  we  can  afford  to  do  these  things. 

Of  course,  if  this  means  that  we  have  to 
revise  our  tax  laws  then,  of  course,  I  am  for 
revising  them.  I  say  to  you  that  we  have 
to  do  some  real  fresh  thinking  In  this  coun- 
try or  we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  pinned 
to  the  wall  by  our  genius  of  technology  and 
science. 

There  is  still  another  deficit.  I  mentioned 
the  elderly.  Why  in  the  name  of  oommon- 
sense  cant  the  richest  country  on  the  face  of 
the  ecu-th  provide  a  decent  life  and  a  decent 
means  of  livelihood  for  the  senior  citizens 
of  this  country?  There  are  many  of  you  in 
this  audience  that  have  traveled  the  Scandi- 
navian countries.  Coim tries  like  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Demnark  can  see  to  It  that 
their  elderly  people  are  well  housed,  that 
they  have  medical  and  health  care,  and  that 
they  have  opportunity  for  creative  service 
and  some  opportunities  for  creative  work. 
If  this  can  be  done  by  these  little  coxmtrles 
with  all  the  problems  that  they  have,  then 
why  cannot  America  do  it? 

I  think  that  America,  if  it  is  wiUing  to  put 
its  values  right,  can  do  it.  but  as  long  as  we 
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onruad  tbMt  thM»  problem,  can  b«  thoved 

SSr.^    pn*i«.  -   r«tj^  -f^-  ,\*-" 

L.t  m*  warn  fim,  moOmm  madlcln.  Ijm 

t^metmng  about  —to.  •»;\^*U?ril^ 
not  merely  -urrlT*  tmt  ttoat  they  ^tU  Ut^ 
life  liberty,  and  the  purmilt  erf  happlne^ 
not  111.  oJrely  a.  a»  «d.tence^«K>i  aj^  v^ 
tor  wl>o  dealre.  to  mwely  «irTlve.  Tliat  la 
hardly  a  worldly  ocoept  for  a  h"™  J^ 
mg-but  me.  Ubertf .  and  the  P^^\^^^ 
plneaa.  to  whleh  ttU»  country  U  dedicated 

However.  In  aplto  at  thle.  we  .till  «»e-  and 
.tumble  around  wtth  our  P«*'«""  'i'^^J  " 
medicare.  ThM»  tant  a  pereon  In  hla  right 
^d  Who  doe-it  know  that  people  who 
JmSS  the  age  o<  •»  or  88  have  a  higher  rate 
TTune-  ^  .  lontw  duration  in  the  ho^ 
Dltal  Moet  at  na.  mmnj  of  them  have  a  lower 
Samlng  power  aad  lom.  And  their  earning 
power  dlrecUy  cut  off  entirely 

Now.  If  eome  people  are  oppoeed  to  eoclal 
-curltT    hon)ltall»tkm   and    nursing-home 
ere  biauee  th«y  f«irt  that  It  U  not  good^ 
then  what  U  the  •M.m.ttTe?     I  aj*  them  to 
glTe  me  a  profrmm  that  will  .ufflce  aa  one 
which  will  Imeet  thee*  need,  of  the  elderly 
After  all    theee  p«>ple  »«»  with  u«  now  and 
they  are"  entitled  to  the  beat  that  modern 
medicine    and   hoapttalteatlon    can    provide 
Further,  they  are  entitled  to  decent  apart- 
ment,  and   home-  In   which    to   »;«^  7°" 
know  that  America  can  afford  it  and  that  we 
should  do  something  about  It      (Applause  1 
Let  me  add  that  any  government  that  Is 
worthy  of   the  truat  of  the   people  of   this 
country  will  see  to  It  that  theee  things  are 
done.     I  know  of  only  one  way  to  keep  Amer- 
ica out  of  the  hwada  of  the  destrucUve  radi- 
cal, and  out  of  the  hands  of  the  extremists 
That  1.  for  peopl*  at  food  faith,  good  senae. 
and  good  IntentUma  to  do  the  right  thing. 
Somebody  once  Mid  that  evU  trtumpha  when 
good   men   faU  to  act.     That  has   been   the 
trouble  aU  along— »•  w»it  too  long— we  wait 
untU  the  crlal.  1.  upon  us  and  then  It  co.U 
much   more   th*n   It   would    have,    had    we 
planned  a  UtUa  bAt. 

Many  of  u.  know  that  you  cannot  operate 
thU  country;  that  you  cannot  operate  thU 
union;  that  you  CMinot  operate  any  busmeas 
without  loac-ranc*  planning  Therefore,  we 
muet  look  down  the  road  and  ask  ouraelve. 
what  we  are  ■olns  to  do  for  our  young 
Mople  who  are  eandng  to  u»  In  ever -Increas- 
ing number.;  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
our  educational  .yatema  which  seem  to  be 
faltering?  What  ara  we  going  to  do  about 
our  elderly  whom  we  are  blessing  with  long 
life  but  with  Tery  UtUe  living?  Then  let  me 
ask  you.  what  ara  we  going  to  do  about  our 
unemployed?  We  know  that  unemployment 
U  the  mort  deadly  cort  that  any  government 
can  have.  The  etmt  at  xinemployment.  if  It 
were  calculated  In  lort  Income;  If  It  were 
calcuUted  In  lort  purchasing  power;  If  it 
were  calcuUted  tn  lort  manufacturing  and 
lort  bu.ineM.  ph»  the  relief  cost.,  would  be 
fantaatk;. 

Bvery  taxpayer  and  every  community  pays 
through  the  nam  and.  worse  than  that,  the 
indtndxial  1.  ln«ilted  by  being  told  that  he 
is  not  needed.  Dont  tell  me  that  If  coun- 
trte.  TOch  a.  Ftmnce.  Oermany.  and  others 
can  proTlde  fun  wnployment^natlons  that 
were  battered  to  their  knee.  lea.  than  30 
year,  ago— Ara«k«.  with  her  great  Industrial 
complex  and  the  moet  fantaatlc  and  efficient 
agricultural  economy  that  the  world  ha. 
ever  known,  cannot  provide  an  opportunity 
for  any  IndlTkhial  or  person  who  really  want, 
a  Job  to  have  It. 

Of  couTW.  that  may  mean  retraining  and. 
in  many  inatUMM.  Juat  training  so  that 
theee  people  oaa  work.  We  have  many  men 
and  women  today  co«ning  up  here  from  other 
area,  of  our  nation,  ttam  the  agrlettltural 


and  rural  ecooomy  where  they  were  never 
taught  anything;  people  who  are  oofnlng  to 
our  great  cltJea.  looking  for  employment. 
Many  of  them  are  Ne«roe..  our  friends,  and 
axe  peopie  of  the  Negro  ethnic  group  What 
do  theyhave  when  they  come  here?  They 
come  here  with  nothing  but  Injustice  heaped 
upon  them.  They  come  from  areas  that 
p^Tlde  saparau  but  equal  -choolj^  neither 
school  systems  being  up  to  sJAndard  and  all 
too  often.  If  you  please,  owiny  oX  them  wlin 
no  education  at  all. 

I  submit  that  the  ftrst  duty  uf  UiU  Gov- 
ernment U  U.  see  to  it  that  uhoee  who  have 
been  denied  the  opportunity  of  an  educaUun. 
be  nnit  given  the  opportunity  of  catching  up 
and  catching  up  In  a  hurry  and.  ul  courw. 
they  can  do  It  if  this  Government  will  co- 
operate, and  that  alao  means  that  you  are 
going   to  have  to  cooperate. 

Let  me  then  conclude  with  regard  to   the 
final   deficit,    the    worst   deficit   of    all.     Oue 
hundred  years  ago  thla  last  January  Abraham 
Lincoln  proclaimed  the  BnianclpaUon  Proc- 
lamation aboilahlng  slavery      U  waa  a  prom- 
ise to  a  whole  group  of  people  In  thU  country 
that  never  again  would  they  be  seeond-claas 
citizens;    never    again    would    there    be    two 
kinds    of    people,   but    there    would   only    be 
one      Thla  Oovernment  ha.  one  cltlaenahlp 
for'aU.     That   la.   you   are   a   cltlaen   of   the 
United  States  of  America  and  that,  of  course, 
is  what  our  CX>n8Utuaoa  statee— that  la  what 
the  13th    I4th.  and  15th  amendments  prom- 
ise      Therefore,    how    In    the    luune   of    con- 
Klenoe  and   humanity  and   human  decency 
did  we  tolerate  100  years  of  naked  prejudice 
and  discrimination?     For  a  century  we  have 
had  a  group  that  we  call  white  cltlaena  and 
another  group  that  we  call  colored  clllaens. 
and    In    various    areas    of    America    we    hare 
pinned    on   the    bacJu    of    thoee    who   could 
esaenUally  least  afford   to  stand  the  burden 
the  terrible  Injurtlce  and  Inequality  of  aec- 
ond-claas  cltlaenshlp. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  U  all  over.  I 
think  that  1»«3  will  go  down  in  the  annala 
of  hlrtory  Just  as  188S  did  The  proclama- 
tion that  was  a  promise  will  now  be  fulfilled. 
The  queetion  U  not  whether  it  wlU  be  ful- 
filled because  It  will  The  question  U  one 
of  "When."  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be 
fulfilled  thU  year  The  only  Usue  u  how 
the  Congrea..  the  legUlatora.  and  the  city 
councils  and  other  o«clal.  will  Uv.  up  to 
their  reaponalblliuee  under  their  oath  or 
omce  and  under  the  ConsUtutloo  in  order 
to  see  to  It  that  at  least  equal  righu  pcivl- 
leees  and  immunitlee  are  gl»en  to  irery  clU- 
zen  in  thU  land  regardleas  of  race,  color  or 
creed  Further,  if  the  Congress  falls,  then 
we  will  invite  disaster:  we  will  Invite  vio- 
lence; we  will  be  asking  for  trriuble. 

Now  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  presented  to  the  Congrees  a  minimum 
civil  rights  profn^am— not  a  radical  one— not 
an  extreme  program— but  a  minimal  pro- 
i?ram  Some  of  us  on  this  platform  have 
worked  toward  this  for  years  and  I  My  to 
you  In  all  humility,  and  yet  In  pride,  that  I 
sat  In  on  the  conferences  for  weeks  to  develop 
the  program  I  now  ask  your  help-  ask  that 
you  see  to  It  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  passes  every  single  prop.*.!  that  haa 
been  preeented  to  It  by  the  Pre«rtdent  of  the 
United  Statee     [Applause] 

Surely  this  union,  above  all  others,  can  do 
U  because  this  union  has  never  known  prej- 
udice Tou  have  not  Indulged  yourselves  In 
segregation  or  discrimination,  you  have  lived 
by  the  principles  of  the  democratic  faith 
You  can  lead  because  you  have  proven  your- 
selves. We  are  golni?  to  need  the  help  of 
the  labor  movement  because  all  the  labor 
movement  of  this  country  Is  not  cleansed 
of  this  Issue  We  cannot  tolerate  In  the 
ranks  of  organlxed  labor  those  who  say  they 
believe  In  the  working  people,  those  who 
say  that  they  believe  In  those  who  toll  and 
yet  discriminate  We  cannot  tolerate  any 
form  of  discrimination  or  segregation  or  in- 


tolerance and  you  know  It  and.  therefore,  I 
call  upon  thla  union  to  lead  the  fight  In  the 
AFL-CIO  to  abolish  dlscrlmlnaUon. 

8ure  thla  may  upeet  old  patterns,  but  this 
is  a  time  for  upeetUng  patterna.  It  i.  al- 
ready too  Ute.  Further.  I  caU  upon  you  In 
your  church...  In  your  clube  and  In  your 
communities  to  stand  up  and  be  leadera— 
to  speak  out  against  the  ugly  fact  of  dis- 
crimination; to  apeak  out  against  It  every 
time  you  have  a  chance,  because  then  you 
wiU    be   working    lor    your    union    and    your 

country  ...,»♦„ 

It  Is  not  good  enough,  my  friends.  Just  to 
go  along  and  tolerate  this  because  you  want 
to  be  a  good  fellow.     The  gap  In  citizenship 
m    this   country    needs   to   be   cloeed       Your 
Oovernment   U  spending  mlUions  of  dollars 
to  close  the  mlasUe  gap  and  you  voted  for  It; 
your  Oovernment  U  going  to  spend  836  bil- 
lion more  to  cloee  the  space  gap  because  we 
are  in  a  world  struggle  with  the  Communists 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  closing  the 
citizenship  gap?     When  are  you  going  to  see 
U)   it    that   every    citizen,   regardless   of    his 
race  or  faith,  whatever  hU  naUonal  origin, 
has    full    citizenship?      May    I    suggest   that 
each  of  the  80  States  In  the  Union  could  do 
well    to   emulate   the  wonderful   example  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  which  has  learned  how 
to    live    with    first-class    citizenship.       |  Ap- 
plause ) 

You  have  been  a  very  gracious,  corislderate 
and  kind  audience.  I  have  come  to  you  to 
speak  about  what  I  believe  are  the  real  defl- 
rlts^the  deficits  that  affect  our  people — 
their  education,  their  health,  their  Jobs,  their 
welfare  and.  above  all.  their  dignity 

We  have  no  right  to  deny  another  man  that 
which  Ood  alone  has  given  him— his  seU,  his 
dignity,  hU  own  being,  his  own  wul  and  those 
who  discriminate  and  practice  segregaUon  or 
prejudice  do  not  only  do  wrong  to  a  man  and 
human  being  but  I  personally  believe  that 
they  likewise  do  wrong  to  the  Infinite  power 
Itself, 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  now  come  (a. 
I  said  15  years  ago)  for  the  American  people 
to  walk  out  of  the  shadows  of  States  rights 
and  to  walk  forthrlghtly  Into  the  bright  sun- 
shine of  himian  rlghU  and  I  ask  this  great 
Uiternaaonal  to  lead  the  parade:  to  carry  the 
sUndards  of  humanity  and  of  human  dig- 
nity, and  to  carry  those  sUndarda  high. 
Thank  you  very  much       (Rising  applause  1 
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ASSISTANCE  GRANT  BY  NONNESOTA 
MINING   L   MANUFACTURING    CO. 
TO  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
Mr    McCarthy.     Mr.  President,  the 
MiruiesoU  Mining  L  Manufacturing  Co. 
today  announced  its  intention  ol  giving 
$1  5  million  worth  of  visual  communica- 
tions   equipment   to   schools   across   the 
Nation. 

The  company  proposes  to  provide  each 
of  500  schools  with  >3.000  worth  of  teach- 
ing aids,  the  schools  to  be  selected  on 
the  basis  of  written  proposals  detailiiig 
plans  for  the  use  of  the  equipment.  All 
.schools,  both  public  and  private,  on  all 
levels  will  be  eligible  for  the  grants,  with 
.selection  to  be  made  by  a  committee  of 
leading  educators  and  publishers.  An- 
nouncement of  the  awards  wUl  be  made 
in  IDecember. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  the  Min- 
nesota Mining  k  Manufacturing  Co.  has 
set  a  fine  example  of  social  awareness 
and  civic  responsibility  in  making  these 
grants,  and  It  Is  my  hope  that  other 
manufacturers,  corporations,  and  foun- 
dations wiU  follow  the  example  of  Min- 
nesota Mining  ft  Manufacturing  Co.  In 
contributing    their   particular    product* 


and  special  competence  to  the  advanoe- 
ment  of  education  and  other  desirable 
social  goals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Bert  Cross,  president  of 
the  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing 
Co  .  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rkoobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as    follows : 

HCMAKKS    .T    BlRT    8.    CKOSS.    PkESIDKNT,    TH« 

Minnesota  Mikwg  it  MANUTACTUtlNO  Co., 

AT   Announcement  o»  Assibtanci  Obant 

TO   Education   Pbooraic,    Nrw   Yokk  Cttt, 

August  13,  1963 

Tlie  last  decade  has  seen  a  swift  and  dra- 
matic change  of  our  environment. 

Events  have  whirled  about  u.  at  a  dlziy- 
Ing  paoe.  forcing  us  to  rlae  to  new  altuatioo.. 
to  accept  new  challenge,  hardly  imaginable 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

The  technological  revolution  ha.  brought 
with  It  a  great  realization  that  in  order  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  fast-changing  en- 
vironment, It  would  be  neccMary  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  our  schools.  It  became  ap- 
parent that  the  achool.  of  America  bad  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  turning  out 
more  and  better  trained  student,  than  ever 
before — students  who  would  not  only  be  oiir 
scientists  and  technicians  but  student,  who 
would  provide  this  country  with  able  and 
dedicated  political,  spiritual,  cultural,  and 
business  leaders  In  an  increasingly  complez 
society. 

It  ha.  become  customary  to  credit  the 
launching  of  the  fi^rst  Russian  sputnik  wtth 
the  awakening  of  American,  to  the  tech- 
nological challenge  of  the  futvire.  Tht  Soviet 
satellite  did  Indeed  ralM  a  cry  of  alarm  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  for  a  reevaluatlon  of 
our  educational  system. 

Fortunately  for  America,  the  need  for 
change  had  been  recognised  and  acted  upon 
by  leaders  within  the  educational  movement 
long  before  It  became  a  matter  of  public 
concern.  As  a  result,  educator.,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  aroused  public  intereat  In  educa- 
tion created  by  sputnik,  have  given  the  na- 
tional mentality  a  new  and  clear  Idea  of  what 
la  needed  in  modernizing  our  teaching 
methods — not  Just  in  the  physical  sctenoea. 
but  In  all  area,  of  learning. 

While  we  must  continually  match  and 
exceed  the  performance  of  the  Communiat 
world  in  Klentiflc  purmlta,  aa  a  mean.  cA 
defending  our  freedom,  we  mtut  not  forget 
that  the  very  spirit  of  our  freedom  1.  con- 
tained in  our  rellgloua  and  cultiffal  tradl- 
tloris.  And  for  that  reawin.  we  cannot  i>er- 
mlt  our  educational  aystem  to  emphaalae 
either  area  to  the  detriment  of  the  other. 

Today  there  1.  a  general  awareneM  that 
educaUon  In  the  United  State,  i.  facing  a 
double  challenge — burgeoning  Khool  enroll- 
ment and  the  need  to  absorb  knowledge  dia- 
covered  as  recently  as  yesterday.  A.  waa  re- 
cently stated:  ''The  gap  from  Idea  to  practice 
is  shrinking  fast."— MlM  Terry  Ferrer,  edu- 
cation editor.  New  York  Herald  Tribtme. 

The  challenge  of  educating  record  number. 
of  student,  in  the  complex  fact,  of  a  nrlftly 
changing  envirorunent  place,  a  heavy  reqwn- 
sibiUty  upon  the  teacher,  of  America. 

It  Is  the  teachers  who  murt  assimilate  the 
latest  knowledge  In  their  field,  and  paM  it 
on  in  a  stimulating  fashion  to  their  rtudenta. 
Textbooks  once  regarded  a.  baalc  are  quickly 
made  obsolete.  Pact,  that  were  onoe  com- 
mitted to  rote  must  be  reevaluated  In  term. 
of  modern  finding.. 

Teachers  can  no  longer  lean  on  the  com- 
fortable fact,  of  rule,  of  yeeterday.    Rather 
they  must  condition  tlielr  .tudent.  in  the 
thinking  of  today  which  will  lead  to  break- 
;  througlia  of  tocnorrow. 

It  u  th.  teacher,  who  must  orvantaa  and 
communicate  their  knowledge  to  tbe  .tu- 
dents.     And  they  xxxviX  do  It  In  a  manner 
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that  will  it^m^i'**^  the  Intereat.  indeed  fire 
the  imaginatlona  of  our  young  people. 

MuA  has  been  written  and  «Lkl  about 
teaching  machlzM.  in  recent  year. — much  of 
It  creating  the  impreeaion  that  machine,  will 
one  day  make  teachera  obaolete.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  we  should  apply  ail  that  modem 
technology  can  devise  to  aid  In  the  teaching 
situation.  But  I  feel  atrongly  that  the  best 
teaching  machine  ever  invented  is  a  good 
teacher. 

In  our  free  society,  where  the  supremacy 
of  the  individual  is  paramount,  we  cannot 
overlook  the  importance  of  the  individual 
in  our  attempt,  to  mechanize  our  teaching 
syetem.  Indeed,  the  health  of  our  society 
depend,  upon  the  ability  of  the  individual  to 
explore  treely  whatever  path,  of  knowledge 
and  aecompllahment.  to  which  hi.  mind  will 
lead  him.  The  teacher  must  encourage 
him  In  that  quest.  It  is  this  freedom  of 
inquiry  that  sets  our  education  system  and 
the  Kxslety  it  reflects  apart  from  the  dogma 
of  the  Communist  system.  America  needs  a 
perpetual  wellspring  of  capable,  inquiring. 
well-educated  young  people  to  keep  our  free 
enterprise  system  a.  the  dynamic  central 
force  of  our  Kxsiety  In  the  years  to  come. 

If  you'll  permit  me  to  use  an  example  that 
is  familiar  to  me — as  the  operating  head  of 
a  growing  company  that  today  employs  more 
than  34.000  people.  I  am  dependent  upon  the 
teacher,  of  America  to  turn  out  the  kind  of 
student,  we  will  need  to  propel  our  company 
into  the  future. 

Aa  a  company  that  is  Investing  over  $33 
million  in  research  this  year,  we  at  3M  have  a 
perronal,  vital  interest  in  the  development  of 
yotmg  people  who— well  trained  In  the  latest 
scientific  methods,  will  make  their  contribu- 
tion, to  the  development  of  new  and  better 
pioduct..  A.  a  company  that  must  produce 
and  wn  theM  products,  we  look  to  our 
schools  and  to  our  teachers  to  send  us  stu- 
dent, who  can  solve  complex  production 
problems  and  develop  creative  marketing 
programs. 

As  bUBlneswnen  we  are  also  vitally  con- 
cerned about  the  cost  of  education.  In  our 
home  State  of  Minnesota,  for  example,  53.7 
percent  of  all  local  and  State  taxes  collected 
go  toward  education. 

As  Minnerota's  largest  corporation  our 
share  of  that  tax  bill  is  substantial,  there- 
fore, we  have  ample  reason  for  wanting  to 
get  the  moet  value  for  the  money  .pent. 

As  citizen.,  we  have  a  further  concern  since 
MinneK>ta's  personal  inccone  tax,  the  third 
highest  in  the  Nation  for  the  average  wage 
earner,  is  directed  entirely  toward  the  cost 
of  educating  our  youngsters. 

I  am  sure  that  the  costs  of  education  in 
yotir  communities  are  Just  as  high,  perhaps 
even  higher. 

It  la  apparent,  then,  that  we  all  have  a 
great  stake  in  our  educational  system. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  we  feel  that 
private  industry  must  assume  an  ever-in- 
creasing responsibility  in  assisting  our  edu- 
cator., we  are  establishing  the  program  we 
are  announcing  here  today. 

We  are  calling  it  the  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  Co.  assistance  grant  to  educa- 
tion program.  It.  purpoee  is  to  encourage 
the  creative  use  of  effective  teaching  tool, 
in  the  Mhool.. 

The  grant  program  will  establish  500  teach- 
ing lahoratorie.  in  Khool.  from  coast  to 
coast.  TheM  schools  will  become  model  In- 
stallations for  the  Minnesota  Mining  6t  Manu- 
facturing Co.  vimal  conununlcations  system. 

Principals  from  every  primary,  secondary 
school  and  college  in  the  country  will  be  in- 
vited to  make  application  for  one  of  the 
grants.  The  winner,  will  be  distributed  geo- 
gn^ihically  m>  that  every  State  will  have 
model  laboratories. 

In  order  for  each  of  theM  school,  to  truly 
tT.T'nfnfi  a  laboratory — a  showcaM  for  other 
■ohp^Tls  to  emulate — they  cannot  be  restricted 
to  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufactturlng  Co. 


equipment.  For  that  reason  we  bcq>e  that 
other  manufactiu'ers  and  fonndatlrm.  con- 
cerned with  education  will  contribute  their 
equipment  and  support  to  these  selected 
schools. 

Such  a  program  wUl,  we  think,  accelerate 
the  acceptance  of  new  methods  for  teach- 
ing— ^methods  which  must  beocHne  common- 
place in  our  schools  of  tomorrow  if  they  are 
to  meet  the  dual  challenge  I  spoke  of  earlier. 
That  is,  they  will  be  able  to  transmit  the 
most  up-to-date  knowledge  to  an  increasingly 
large  number  of  students. 

Tomorrow's  schools  will  be  a  far  cry  from 
the  schools  you  and  I  knew.  They  must  be 
to  keep  pace  with  a  fast  changing  society  to 
reduce  the  tlmelag  between  the  discovery 
of  knowledge  and  Its  inclusion  in  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  school. 

And  we  at  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufac- 
turing Co.  hope  that  our  grant  program  will 
further  the  process  along  by  helping  our 
teachers  to  discover  new  ways  to  meet  the 
challenge  that  has  been  thrust  ujKjn  them. 


GIRLS'  NATION  REPRESENTATIVES 
FROM  ARKANSAS 

Mr.  McCLELXAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Arkansas  was  very  ably  repre- 
sented at  the  Girls'  Nation  which  met  in 
Washington  recently  by  two  outstanding 
young  ladies:  Miss  Carolyn  Yeldell  of 
Hot  Springs,  and  Miss  Polly  Rennick  of 
Brinkley.  Miss  Yeldell  was  further  hon- 
ored by  the  girls  attending  the  conclave 
by  being  named  as  their  minority  leader, 
giving  her  a  major  role  in  guiding  the 
group  through  its  week's  activities. 

As  you  know,  the  Girls'  Nation  brings 
to  Washington  each  year  two  fine  young 
women  from  each  State  and  gives  them 
invaluable  experience  in  formulating 
their  own  legislative  policy  and  in  the 
principles  of  good  citizenship.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  these  young  ladies 
from  Arkansas.  lx>th  for  the  qualities  of 
leadership  which  they  have  exhibited 
and  for  their  interest  in  the  program. 


A    COLLEGE    WITHOUT   FRESHMEN 
OR  SOPHOMORES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Ar- 
thur A.  Hitchcock,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association,  has  kindly  brought  to  my 
attention  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  May  1963  issue  of  the  Junior  College 
Journal  enUtled  "A  College  Without 
Freshmen  or  Sophomores,"  by  Adelaide 
R.  Snyder. 

The  article  tells  of  the  program  being 
carried  on  at  the  Florida  Atlantic  Uni- 
versity under  the  leadership  of  President 
Kenneth  R.  Williams.  In  reviewing  the 
article  I  noted  particularly  E)r.  Williams' 
comments  as  quoted  by  the  author  with 
respect  to  the  average  student.  The  par- 
agrs4>h  reads: 

This  doe.  not  mean  that  only  the  excep- 
tional above-average  .tudent  will  be  .elected 
for  Florida  Atlantic  University.  I>r.  WlUiama 
feel,  that  many  K>-ealled  avwage  .ttident. 
have  almply  not  been  challenged,  and  hi. 
goal  is  "to  make  learning  k>  exciting  and  no 
creative  that  young  men  and  women  will 
rise  above  their  previous  standards.  We  can- 
not afford  to  waste  any  of  the  brainpower 
of  our  young  people  if  we  are  to  win  the 
struggle  now  going  on  In  the  wcrld  for  the 
minds  at  men.  Florida  Atlantic  UniversUy 
will  work  to  create  a  climate  in  which  each 
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Toung  m»n  and  tiOi>n   will  find  his  bast 
•T«aue  of  MhU^— nt," 

I  hfeartUy  Mho  the  ■entlmenU  of  Ken- 
neth R.  WUUanM  M I  have  frequently  In- 
dicated In  our  havings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's comprehenalve  education  bill.  I 
feel  that  many  Senators  might  find  the 
article  of  intertat  and.  therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows : 
A  CoiJJ»B  WTTmaur  Fesshmkn  ob  Sopho- 

MOK^ PLOSIDA  ATtAimC  UKIVnUMTT 

BCTUW  OW   TUB  JvmOm  COIXBOB  MOVBMXNT 

(By  Adelaide  R.  Snyder) 
PlorldB  Atlantle  University,  currently  Ln 
lU  pl»njilng  Bad  oooetnicUon  vtagM  in  Boca 
Raton,  FlB..  will  be  the  flr«t  Institution  of 
higher  learning  In  the  NaUon  to  forgo  lt« 
own  freahm&n  and  eophomore  years,  thus 
BCknowIedging  the  major  role  of  junior  col- 
lege* In  the  education  of  the  Nation's  youth 
Neweet  In  the  norlda  system  of  State  unl- 
▼erslUea.  Florida  AUanUc  University  will 
offer  only  the  Junior  and  senior  years  of  the 
undergraduate  program  and  graduate  studies 
In  selected  areas.  It  will  draw  the  bulk  of 
lu  students  from  norlda's  outstanding 
system  of  M  public  Jvmlor  collegee  which 
Blready  bring  the  first  2  years  of  college 
within  commuting  distance  of  over  60  per- 
cent of  the  State's  high  school  graduates 
Florida  Atlantic  Is  located  on  the  populous 
lower  east  coast  ol  Florida  and  Is,  Itself, 
within  an  hour  aad  a  half  drive  from  five 
J\mlor  coUeges.  Ineludlng  those  of  Miami. 
Palm  Beach,  and  Fort  Lauderdale. 

TlM  need  for  another  State  university  to 
serve  the  southeast  coast  was  conflrmed  by 
a  1966  statewide  study.  A  planning  commls- 
sicm  laid  down  the  guidelines  with  In  which 
the  new  university  would  be  developed. 

In  accepting  the  post  of  president  In  July 
1943,  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  WUllams  also  accepted 
a  clear  mandate  to  develop  a  unique  Instltu- 
Uoo,  unlike  any  other  in  the  NaUon.  Florida 
Atlantic  University  is  scheduled  to  open  on 
the  trimester  system  in  the  fall  of  1964  with 
a  student  body  of  3,000  and  a  faculty  of 
165.  Faith  in  this  new  concept  of  higher 
education,  an  upper-dlvUlon  senior  uni- 
versity, was  oonflnned  by  recent  action  of 
the  board  of  oonlrol  (governing  body  of  the 
Florida  university  system)  which  recom- 
mended that  another  university  be  pro- 
jeeted  at  Pensaeola.  Fla..  for  opening  in  1965 
and  that  It.  too.  be  an  upper-division  Insti- 
tution. 

A  close  working  relationship  U  being  de- 
veloped with  the  Junior  collegee  to  assure 
that  their  programs  azul  the  Florida  Atlantic 
University  courass  will  dovetail  and  make 
for  a  smooth  transition  for  students.  Task 
forces  are  co(»dlnatlng  curriculum  planning 
in  all  subject  areas,  and  joint  committees 
wUl  soon  be  sstabllshed  In  the  fields  of 
guidance  and  counseling  also. 

The  same  cooperation  U  being  developed 
with  private  Junior  colleges.  Uarymount.  a 
a.y«ar  liberal  arts  college  for  women,  con- 
ducted by  the  Conggregatlon  of  the  Religious 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary,  will  open  In 
the  fall  of  1963  at  Boca  Raton  Already  I>r. 
WUllams  and  Mother  de  la  Croix,  head  of 
Marymount,  have  pledged  mutual  coopera- 
tion. FacUlUea  of  Florida  AUantic  University 
are  available  to  Marymount.  and  on  lU  part, 
the  junior  ooUeg*  has  promised  to  welconie 
Florida  AUantic  University  stiodents  who 
need  additional  preparatory  work  on  the 
freehman  and  sophomore  level. 

A  second  major  departure  from  tradition 
will  be  Florida  Atlantic  University  s  em- 
phasis of  directed  individual  study  through 
the  use  of  modem  technology.  Heart  of  the 
campus  wUl  t>e  the  leammg  resources  cen- 
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ter,  the  automated  library,  and  the  educa- 
tional television  studios.  Through  automa- 
tion, more  information  will  be  available  to 
Btwlente  at  a  faster  pace  than  Is  possible 
under  conventional  library  methods  In  ad- 
dition, video  and  audio  tapes,  programed 
Instructions,  recordings,  and  other  aids  to 
learning  will  be  available  to  studenU  both 
for  class  use  and  for  Individual  study 

"We  anticipate  a  mature  student  body  who 
come  to  us  because  they  want  to  learn,  "  Dr 
Williams  points  out  "With  3  years  of  col- 
lege successfully  completed,  most  of  the 
students  will  have  their  educational  goals 
well-established  We  Intend  to  provide  them 
with  rich  learning  resources  and  to  en- 
courage them  to  move  ahead  at  as  rapid  a 
rate  as  they  are  able  We  are  creating  a 
center  for  learning  rather  than  a  facility  for 
teaching,  and  we  want  each  of  our  Rraduates 
to  achieve  depth  In  his  area  of  specialization 
and  breadth  In  his  awareness  that  all  of 
knowledge  is  Interdependent  " 

This  does  not  mean  that  only  the  excep- 
tional above-average  student  will  be  selected 
for  Florida  Atlantic  University  Dr  Williams 
feels  that  many  s<T-called  average  students 
have  simply  not  been  challenged,  and  his 
goal  Is  'to  make  learning  so  exciting  and  so 
creative  that  young  men  and  women  will 
rise  above  their  previous  standards  We  can- 
not afford  to  waste  any  of  the  brainpower 
of  our  young  people  If  we  are  to  win  the 
struggle  now  going  on  In  the  world  for  the 
minds  of  men  Florida  Atlantic  University 
will  work  to  create  a  climate  In  which  each 
young  man  and  woman  will  find  his  best 
avenue  of  achievement  " 

The  academic  program  at  Florida  Atlantic 
University  will  center  arovind  the  humani- 
ties, the  social  sciences,  and  the  natural  sci- 
ences and  mathematics.  Deans  of  these  areas 
will  supervise  txjth  the  upper-dlvlslon  under- 
graduate program  and  graduate  studies  as 
they  develop  In  each  area  In.slltutes  in 
teacher  education,  in  buslnes.s.  and  In  en- 
gineering are  planned 

Students  preparing  for  teaching  careers 
will  earn  the  bachelor  of  arts  or  of  science 
degrees  with  majors  In  their  teaching  field 
and  will  take  professional  courses  in  the  In- 
stitute This  follows  the  basic  philosophy  of 
the  university  which  empha."ilzes  the  need  for 
excellence  in  subject  areas  and  acknowledges 
that  todays  elementary  and  secondary 
teacher  must  be  able  to  lead  pupils  down 
much  broader  paths  than  ever  before  in  order 
to  prepare  them  adequately 

With  learning  thus  emphasized  and  given 
the  glamour  treatment  at  Florida  Atlantic 
University,  athletics  will  be  correspondingly 
deemphaslzed.  There  will  be  no  intercollegi- 
ate competition  In  team  sports  such  as  ftiot- 
ball.  but  there  will  t)e  strong  programs  In 
swimming,  tennis,  bowling,  gulf,  and  other 
recreational  sports  with  a  strong  carryover 
for  adult  life  Extracurricular  activities  will 
center  au-ound  academic  areas  and  cultural 
programs 

The  scheduling  of  classes  and  of  facilities 
of  the  learning  resources  center  will  be  de- 
signed to  Interest  commuting  students  tn 
remaining  on  campus  for  a  full  day's  pro- 
gram. The  campus  is  designed  to  accom- 
modate a  20  percent  resident  population 
with  80  percent  of  the  students  driving  In 
from  a  five-county  area.  There  will  be  stu- 
dent study  ofBces  available  to  the  commuters 
to  give  them  a  place   of   their  own. 

Currently  under  construction  on  the  1.300- 
acre  campus.  Just  2  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  are  five  buildings  totaling  $5  3  mil- 
lion. Scheduled  for  construction  during  the 
1963-65  blennlum  are  additional  facilities  at 
a  projected  cost  of  HO  million 

Enrollment  will  double  In  1966  with  4.000 
students  and  a  faculty  of  almost  400  By 
1970,  Florida  Atlantic  University  will  reach 
a  student  body  of  10.000  and  a  faculty  of 
600.  Total  facilities  could  eventually  house 
25.000  StudenU. 


As  the  a-year  community  college  continues 
to  gain  in  stature  and  to  broaden  Its  role 
In  the  total  educational  complex,  the  devel- 
opments taking  place  at  Florida  Atlantic 
University  may  well  establish  the  pattern 
for  the  next  major  uend  In  higher  educa- 
tion- the  3-yeRr  upper-dlvUlon  university 
and  graduate  school 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend Miss  Snyder  and  Dr.  Williams  upon 
this  exposition  of  the  Florida  Atlantic 
University  program.  I  also  wish  to  thank 
publicly  Dr.  Hitchcock  for  having 
brought  it  to  my  attention. 
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EDITORIAL  PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  there 
was  published  in  the  Oregon  Labor  Press 
July  5,  1963.  an  interesting  editorial 
which  concerns  itself  with  disclosures  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions about  the  abuse  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a  free  press.  The  editorial  is 
entitled  "Dirty  Linen."  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follow.s: 

Dirty  Linsn 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  hear- 
ings last  month  disclosed  how  certain  news 
wire  services  have  abused  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  free  press  and  of  how  Madison 
Avenue  Image  merchanU  fed  large  doses  of  a 
foreign  dictators  propaganda  to  unsuspect- 
ing American  newspaper  readers 

Purpose  of  the  hearings  was  to  determine 
how  much  pald-for  foreign  propaganda  ap- 
pears In  the  American  press  without  the 
public  knowing  its  origin 

The  hearings  revealed  that  the  old  Inter- 
national News  Service  (INS),  a  Hearst  orga- 
nization, had  a  special  service  department  for 
nonnewspaper  clients  through  which  It  re- 
ceived »6,000  from  the  former  Trujlllo  dic- 
tatorship In  the  Dominican  Republic  for 
turning  out  a  series  of  articles  on  Commu- 
nist and  antl-Communlst  activity  in  Latin 
America  The  material  was  distributed  to 
the  newspaper  clients  of  INS  as  "news  "  The 
object  was  the  gliding  of  Trujlllo's  public 
image  as  a  stanch  antl-Communlst,  a  fac- 
tor that  was  supposed  to  obviate  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  scoundrel 

Also  exposed  by  the  Senate  c<.>mmlttee 
were  the  machinations  of  Trujlllo's  press 
agents  In  getting  an  editorial  praising  him 
published  In  hundreds  of  US  newspapers 
It  described  his  regime  as  a  bulwark  against 
communism,  widely  cited  as  one  of  the  clean- 
est, healthiest,  and  happiest  countries  on  the 
globe  " 

The  editorial  was  written  by  a  public  rela- 
tions firm  that  received  half  a  million  dollars 
annually  In  fees  from  the  D<imlnlcan  Repub- 
lic Government  By  paying  only  a  $175  fee. 
the  Trujlllo  Imagemakers  were  able  to  have 
the  piece  distributed  to  a  nationwide  mailing 
list  of  newspapers  by  one  of  the  firms  that 
supplies  canned"  editorials  free  to  editors. 
These  snow  Job  '  operations  are  financed  by 
fees  from  clients  whose  viewpoint  and  self- 
interest  are  promoted  In  the  editorials 

While  paying  lip  service  to  the  qualities 
of  Individuality  and  Independent  thinking, 
many  editors  use  canned  editorials  because 
It  relieves  them  from  the  weary  chCM^  of 
thinking,  or  from  having  to  hire  an  editorial 
writer  Presumably  these  editors  are  sophis- 
ticated enough  to  know  that  anything  they 
gel  free  is  propaganda  paid  for  by  the  edl- 
U)rlal  service  s  clients,  but  they  use  the  mate- 
rial anyhow  And  the  reader  thinks  the 
■now  Job"  editorial  Is  the  original  product 
of  the  local  editors  thinking 


(Organtzed  labor  is  a  favorite  target  of  the 
business-financed  propaganda  factories.  One. 
E.  Hofer  *  Sons,  is  located  in  Portland,  traoa. 
vrhlch  tt  blankets  tbe  Natioa^  press  wttia  a 
weekly  envelope  full  of  editorials.  The  oooi- 
pany  Is  bankrolled  by  various  reacttonary- 
ihinklng  businesses.) 

Another  phase  of  the  Senate  committee 
hesrtng  dealt  vrith  United  Press  Intematkmal 
UPI) .  the  product  of  the  1968  merger  oC 
rntted  Press  and  INS.  UPI  also  has  a  special 
.service  department  that  assigns  the  news 
.iirency"s  reporters  to  gather  material  for 
public  relations  Arms,  business  firms,  and 
other  nonnewspaper  clients.  UPI  denied 
fiatly  that  any  of  the  material  compiled  at 
the  request  of  nonnewspaper  clients  Is  dis- 
tributed as  news  on  Its  wires.  But  this  de- 
nial doesnt  deodorise  the  practice. 

Senator  William  Pm.B»icHT.  chairman  of 
the  committee,  sharply  questioned  the  Wur- 
rlng  of  the  lines  between  legitimate  news 
gathering  and  editorial  writing  and  the  gim- 
micks that  have  been  developed  to  slip  spe- 
cial interest  propaganda  into  American  news- 
papers without  the  readers  being  aware  of 
what  Is  gotng  on. 

Press  AsBoclates,  Inc..  a  news  service  for 
labor  newspapers,  said  Senator  Pitlbkwht^ 
comments  constituted  a  severe  indictment 
of  American  newspapers  that  are  willing  to 
torn  their  columns  over  to  the  unidentified 
and  raw  jsropaganda  of  private  agencies. 

Even  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  trade  maga- 
zine of  the  newspaper  industry,  voiced  con- 
cern over  the  damage  the  public  relations- 
sponsored  practices  have  dealt  to  freedom  of 
information.  The  trade  magazine  com- 
mented :  "Tou  cant  blame  a  Oovemment  offl- 
clal  now  If  he  refuses  to  talk  tmless  he's 
given  some  guarantee  he's  passing  Informa- 
tion to  a  legitimate  newsman  and  not  to  an 
Intermediary  for  a  foreign  dictator's  press 
sgent." 

Almost  as  disheartening  as  the  disclosures 
themselves  has  been  the  lack  of  publicity 
given  by  the  press  to  the  sins  of  Its  own  In- 
dustry. Newspapers  never  hesitate  to  point 
a  finger  at  the  malfeasances  of  others — and 
seem  to  have  an  alBnlty  for  putting  union 
ofOclals'  woes  on  page  1 — ^but  apparently 
they  prefer  to  bury  their  own  dirty  linen  deep 
in  the  hamper  of  unpublished  news. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
KEFAUVER  BEFORE  RETAIL 
CLERKS  INTERNATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION. AFL-CIO 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
recent  24th  quadrennial  oonyention  of 
the  Retail  Clerks  International  Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO,  in  Chicago,  my  good 
friend  and  late  colleafirue,  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  ELefauver. 
presented  some  illuminating  and  star- 
tling facts  which  merit  the  attention  of 
u.s  all. 

"Hierefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Senator  Kefauver's 
address  be  printed  in  the  Recoko  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks.  It  is  a  fitting  re- 
minder of  the  statesmanship  of  this 
Kreat  Senator  who  has  been  called  from 
us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wxs  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Address  or  thb  Honosaslk  Estxs  KarAUvn, 

US  SCNSTOB  PaoM  Tewkksbbk 
^  Senator  KsrsTrvn.  President  Jim  Suffrldge 
SrvX  distinguished  ofliceiB  and  delegates 
to  this  excellent  convention  of  the  Retail 
Clerks  International  Association,  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  was  highly  honored  to  be 
asked  to  be  with  you  again.    This  is  my  tlilrd 


occasion.     The  last  time,  as  Jhn  said,  was 
In  1065  in  New  York. 

I  notice  by  some  of  the  speeches  I  have 
been  reading  tbat  Jim  Saffrklge  Is  being 
claimed  by  some  other  States.  I  saw  where 
Senator  KircmEx.  was  out  here  speaking  and 
he  said  tie  was  especially  glad  to  be  here  be- 
cause Jim  is  from  California. 

But  Jim  Is  one  of  tlie  finest  citizens  we 
have  ever  produced  from  the  Volunteer  State 
at  Tennessee,  and  we  are  proud  of  him.  as 
you  are. 

I  heard  that  Joe  DeSllva  tried  to  top  Sen- 
ator KiTCHEL  by  also  claiming  Jim  as  a  Cali- 
fomian.  Well.  Joe  is  always  bright  and  im- 
aginative and  doing  things  In  a  way  to  credit 
what  Tennessee  does  and  he  Is  my  old  and 
good  friend. 

I  have  been  reading  the  program  that  you 
have  liad  at  this  very  wonderful  convention. 
I  see  where  you  have  had  almost  every  Mem- 
ber ol  the  UJB.  Senate,  or  at  least  some  of 
the  very  best  ones.  I  guess  your  convention 
Is  the  reason  we  haven't  been  able  to  get  a 
quorum  in  tbe  Senate  for  some  10  days. 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

And  I  am  hi4>py  to  lie  here  with  my  good 
Illinois  oongresalonal  friend,  Kxmnkth  Gsat. 
I  dldnt  get  here  in  time  to  liear  Ills  speedi. 
In  case  you  didn't  know  it,  he  is  not  only  a 
good  Congressman  and  a  fine  speaker,  but 
he  Is  the  best  magician  we  have  in  the  Con- 
gress and  one  of  the  l>est  in  the  country. 
The  fact  is  that  I  am  sort  of  an  amateur 
magician  myself.  I  can  make  a  rope  disap- 
pear. And  Kkn  and  I  sometimes  put  on  per- 
formances together.  Maybe  you  will  give  us 
the  cliance  to  perform  the  next  time  you 
invite  us. 

I  think  it  is  wonderful  that  you  are  cele- 
brating your  diamond  Jubilee  convention. 
Seventy-five  years  Is  a  long  time  in  this  age. 
Seventy-five  years  ago  there  were  more  horses 
than  horseless  carriages.  Per  one  who  can 
remember  that  far  back,  like  my  good  friend 
Jim  Suffrldge,  it  is  difficult  to  Imagine  that 
in  the  lifetime  of  younger  folks  such  as 
Chuck  liipsen  and  myself  that  daily  trips  to 
the  moon  may  become  commonplace. 

Almost  everywhere  you  look  there  is  a  re- 
markable change.  Take  this  very  union,  for 
example.  When  Jim  Suffrldge  took  over  as 
president  in  1944.  It  was  relatively  small.  I 
Just  want  to  say  parenthetically  that  this  Is 
a  fine  example  for  people  to  follow  in  con- 
nection with  the  J5B.  Senate.  I  Just  hope 
the  fine  delegation  here  from  Tennessee  and 
all  the  retail  clerks  who  have  been  so  very 
wonderful  to  me  In  my  campaigns  will  re- 
member I  want  to  be  In  the  Senate  as  long  as 
Jim  has  been  president  of  the  Retail  Clerks 
International. 

TV>day  yours  is  the  sixth  largest  afmiate  of 
the  AFIr-CIO  and  the  largest  organization  In 
the  world  exclusively  for  retail  employees. 
I  saw  where  the  Ford  Foundation  says  that 
you  will  soon  become  the  first  or  second 
largest  union  In  the  AFL-CIO,  and  I  expect 
they  are  right.  This  not  only  speaks  elo- 
quently for  the  fine  organizing  work  of  yotir 
leadership  and  the  attraction  that  yoiir  high 
standards  and  your  goals  have  for  those  In 
retailing.  It  also  speaks  well  of  the  fine  or- 
ganization that  you  have. 

There  never  has  been  any  rumor  of  any 
dishonesty  or  any  shortcuts  among  the  mem- 
bers of  this  organisation.  Jim  Suffrldge  has 
given  you  excellent  leadership,  as  have  your 
other  officers. 

I  have  observed  that  in  your  local  organi- 
zations yoa  have  excellent  leadership,  not 
only  teaching  your  people  to  be  good  mem- 
bers, but  to  do  a  good  Job  In  salesmanship,  be 
good  citizens  in  the  community,  and  take 
part  in  political  activities,  whatever  their 
convictions  may  be.  In  that  regard  I  want 
to  say  that  Chuck  Upsen  has  done  a  very 
good  Job  in  helping  direct  this  part  of  your 
aeUvlty. 

I  think  It  is  typical  of  your  great  organiza- 
tion that  you  have  the  James  A,  Suffrldgs 


sctiolarship  fvmd  to  inspire  young  people  to 
get  an  education.  This.  I  want  to  say.  Is 
unionism  at  its  tiest. 

So  your  progress  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
fine  leadership  and  to  the  memt>enhip  that 
you  have.  I  want  to  say  that  your  progress 
is  also  an  important  aign  of  tbe  vast  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years 
and  ttiat  are  continuing  to  take  place  In  our 
economy  and  Indeed  in  the  entire  frame  of 
our  lives. 

As  Margaret  Mead  has  so  wisely  observed. 
"The  most  vivid  truth  <tf  our  age  Is  that  no 
one  will  live  aU  his  life  in  the  world  into 
which  he  was  bom.  and  no  one  will  die  in 
the  world  In  wiilch  he  worked  In  his 
maturity." 

In  the  American  society  of  75  years  ago. 
wtien  this  mganlzatian  was  founded,  farm- 
ing was  ttie  primary  way  of  life.  Many  fami- 
lies represented  largely  self-sufficient  eco- 
nomic units;  they  grew  their  own  food  and 
made  their  own  doChes.  What  little  they 
bought,  they  most  likely  got  from  a  general 
stodre  with  a  limited  stock  a  day's  buggy  ride 
away. 

Today  oiu*  way  of  life  is  primarily  nrttan. 
Only  about  11  po'cent  of  our  people  now 
live  on  farms,  and  that  proportion  Is  less 
than  half  what  it  was  In  the  1990%.  But 
whether  we  live  in  the  city  or  on  the  farm, 
however,  we  now  buy  virtually  all  of  the  ne- 
cessities and  social  amenities  of  life  in  the 
marketplace. 

And  what  of  the  dimensions  and  nature  of 
that  marketplace?  The  general  store,  if  it 
exists  at  all,  is  a  curiosity  of  the  past.  Its 
place  has  been  taken  by  a  vast  assortment  of 
retail  outlets — supermarkets,  discount 
houses,  huge  drugstores  that  sell  everything 
from  aspirin  to  automobile  tires. 

No  longer  is  the  marke^>lace  txmnded  by 
the  limits  of  a  city,  a  State,  a  nation,  or  even 
a  hemisphere.  As  many  of  you  know,  today's 
shopper  can  walk  Into  almost  any  store  and 
comparison  shop  not  Just  among  two  or  more 
American-made  products  in  the  same  line 
but  also  among  many  cocnpetlng  products 
made  in  the  Far  East  or  Europe  or.  in  some 
cases.  Latin  America. 

The  Impact  of  these  changes  is  being  felt 
everywliere.  But  in  many  areas  it  is  not  t>e- 
Ing  dealt  with  as  it  should  be.  I  Icnow  tliat 
all  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  Federal - 
State  local  program  of  vocational  education 
in  our  public  schools,  particularly  that  part 
having  to  do  with  the  distributive  trades.  A 
Presidential  panel  which  studied  this  pro- 
gram recently  reported  that  we  are  far  be- 
hind in  training  and  retraining  our  people 
adequately  for  our  chaixging  world  of  work. 

In  one  study  of  more  thtm  3,700  high 
schools,  only  5  percent  offered  distributive 
education  courses.  Another  study  revealed 
that  out  of  every  200  persons  employed  in 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  only  1  had  re- 
ceived any  formal  training  in  tliat  field.  I 
would  recommend  that  some  of  you  get  to 
the  members  of  the  schoolboards  In  your 
communities.  Moreover,  federally  assisted 
programs  of  distributive  education  are  still 
limited  to  those  In  which  students  receive 
a  part  of  their  Instruction  in  an  actual  Job; 
no  preemployment  programs  are  aided  by 
Federal  funds.  I  think  that  they  should  be. 
I  think  that  we  are  missing  a  bit  If  we  do 
not  tailor  these  programs  to  fit  .he  need  as 
well  as  the  opportunities  for  trained  people 
in  retailing. 

The  demand  for  such  people  i.s  expanding. 
And,  as  the  Presidential  panel  points  out, 
graduates  of  these  programs  are  less  likely  to 
be  unemployed;  the.  do  In  fact  work  In  the 
occupations  for  which  they  prepare;  and  the 
training  they  receive  Increases  their  subse- 
quent earnings. 

I  know  that  you,  yotir  locals,  and  your  na- 
tional organization  will  do  a  great  deal  to 
try  to  teaeh  and  to  show  the  memlMrs  of 
your  organization  to  be  good  salesmen;  bow 
to  be  fair  to  the  eustamer;  how  to  know  tbe 
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ocmmodlttw  y«a  ar*  Mlllnc  k>  you  can  ax- 
plain  tlMm;  b«t  X  do  think  Uutt  educa- 
tional prograina  la  Um  dlatrlbutlTe  field 
would  alao  b*  of  p«at  Talue. 

From  Uw  ottaar  iida  erf  Um  countar,  the 
conaumar'i  alda.  ttiara  la  alao  a  Da«d  for  ac- 
tion at  tha  Fadat*!  Oorammant  leyel.  Bual- 
Dcaamen  bava  tbalr  Dapartmant  of  Com- 
marca;  workan  bava  thalr  Department  of 
Labor:  and  fanaara.  thoucb  tbalr  number 
U  dwlndllnf,  attU  bave  their  Department 
of  A«rlcultur«. 

Tet.  nowhara  In  tlM  Federal  Oovernment 
u  tbere  any  ottetal.  Independent  voice  for 
the  conaiimer — and  tbat  term  appUea  to  Just 
about  eTerybody  tbaaa  days. 

When  the  Intaratata  Oommerce  Cooimla- 
■ton  makea  a  tlacli>nn  on  railroad  rates,  or 
the  Fadaral  Powar  Oommleainti  on  gaa  rates, 
or  the  Fadaral  TnOm  Oocnmlaalon  on  an  un- 
fair trada  praoOea.  at  Xb»  Federal  CXxnmunl- 
catlona  rniiimlitmi  on  telephone  ratea.  all 
of  ua  as  I  imsiiinaia  bare  a  direct  stake.  How- 
ever, the  troubla  la  tb»t  theae  sgencles  do  not 
jneak  for  tha  main  oonaumer.  The  trouble 
la  tbat  tbaaa  aganrlaa  have  gotten  to  be  ref- 
eiaaa  batwaan  Mg  eontaatlnc  corporations 
wttbotit  vary  "mt**  lagai  i1  to  what  effect  It  Is 
fdnc  to  bava  oa  ttM  oonaumer. 

I  am  aponaortnc  a  b4U,  alone  with  27  other 
SanAtora,  to  aatabUab  a  consvuner  oouncll. 
Tba  Idea  would  ba  tbat  conalderatlon  would 
ba  given  at  tba  top  laral  at  Oovernment  to 
the  points  of  vlaw  of  the  consumer.  The 
viewpoint  wUl  ba  glvan  before  the  regulatory 
aganclea.  bafora  Um  ootnmltteea  at  Congress 
and  even  In  tba  ooorta.  What  effect  action 
by  tbeaa  groupa  will  bave  on  the  consumer 
will  ba  preaentad.  Hare  a  record  would  be 
built  thjkt  actually  would  help  the  consumer 
It  would  be  Intandad  tbat  tbU  be  a  clearlng- 
houaa  for  eanaumar  aetlvltlea  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Tbara  are  otbar  bUla  Intended  to  help  the 
consumer  and  tlM  public  which  I  think  ought 
to  ba  pasaad  and  aoana  of  which  I  know  have 
been  daacrlbad  bara.  X  am  sure  that  the  great 
Senator  from  XUttBOAa.  Paul  Douglas,  told  you 
about  the  tnitli-ln-landlng  bill. 

Bocnebody  Ti>'M"t  on  credit  or  on  Interest 
should  be  wUllnc  to  lei  you  know  how  much 
intaraat  tbey  ara  raally  charging.  I  know  it 
la  not  a  vary  dlfleolt  matter  to  know. 

A  lot  of  pao|>la  buy  things  by  paying  ex- 
orbitant rataa  of  Intaraat  and  may  not  even 
know  that  tb«y  ara  doing  so  This  is  just  a 
matter  of  being  fair  and  open  and  honest 
with  tba  cuatooMr.  These  days,  If  you  are 
like  I  am,  moat  ararytblng  of  any  importance 
you  purchaaa  la  on  the  installment  plan, 
where  we  pay  Intaraat. 

Another  bill  of  great  Importance  Is  the 
truth-ln-packlng  bill,  which  Is  largely  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Baar.  of  Michigan 

Unfortunatdy  tha  aupermarkets  of  today 
do  not  have  enough  people  in  them  to  explain 
to  the  houaawUa  the  selections  she  has  in 
oom  flakea  or  la  the  various  other  oom- 
modltlea  on  tha  abelf.  The  container  Is 
largely  the  tfi'r— — •*  In  many  of  theae  super- 
oiarkets,  and  yat  we  find  the  number  of 
ouncea  a  bottle  contains  is  written  In  such 
fine  print  that  nobody  can  see  It.  We  find. 
In  connection  with  cereals  and  Insecticides 
and  m&ny  otbar  things,  that  about  half  the 
package  oontalna  air. 

One  manufacturar.  for  Instance.  wlU  make 
a  large  package  and  have  It  two-thirds  filled 
and  the  reat  will  be  empty.  Then  another,  In 
order  to  keep  pace  and  not  be  taken  advan- 
tage of,  will  aomeClmes  have  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

We  have  a  "5  canU  olT"  but  it  doesn  t  say 
what  it  U  off  Of . 

We  have  a  big  gallon  and  yet  I  believe  that 
every  gallon  la  Jtaat  about  the  same. 

We  bava  8%  ouncea  for  00  cents  and  5J 
ounoaa  for  97  eanta.  Tou  would  have  to 
h*ve  an  IBM  'wrir**''rt  to  figxire  out  which 
one  you  were  laealvlng  the  better  buy  on. 


I  think  the  package  ought  to  contain  In- 
formation which  wUl  enable  the  customer  to 
sanalbly  dedda  what  she  wants  to  get  and 
wbera  she  Is  getting  the  beat  purchase  This 
is  all  the  truth -in-packaging  bill  provides. 

I  am  happy  to  say  this  measure  has  t>een 
favorably  reported  on  by  our  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subconunittee  I  would  urge  you 
to  give  it  your  favorable  consideration 

In  discussing  the  many  changes  that  have 
taken  place  In  our  way  of  life  over  the  years 
one  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  we  are 
living  longer  and,  of  course,  in  relation  to 
this,  we  can  consider  many  things  t>etter 
food,  better  medical  care,  better  housing, 
better  and  safer  drugs 

As  you  know,  because  many  of  you  helped 
to  get  It  through,  the  last  Congress  enacted 
a  very  Important  piece  of  drug  legislation 
that  has  become  known  as  the  Kefauver  drug 
law  This  law  doea  many  things  that  ought 
to  result  In  better,  safer,  and  more  effective 
drugs. 

It  Imposes  strict  rulee  on  factory  Inspec- 
tions and  manufacturing  quality  It  re- 
quires new  drugs  to  be  effective  as  well  as 
safe.  It  gives  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration greater  latitude  in  considering  new 
drug  applications  It  requires  that  the  In- 
formation which  drug  manufacturers  put  out 
to  physicians  about  drugs  be  more  honest 
about  their  harmful  side  efTects.  as  well  as 
their  helpful  properties 

Our  committee  received  more  complaints 
about  the  unreasonablenees  of  prescription 
price  than  anything  else  Drugs  that  would 
cost  50  cents  for  a  p>er»on  who  would  have 
to  take  several  a  day,  maybe  fur  arthritis, 
would  be  leas  to  other  Individuals 

We  found  that  by  whatever  test  you  made, 
whether  by  coat  of  production,  whether  by 
comparison  with  what  drugs  sell  for  In  other 
countries  or  by  the  way  that  the  Oovernment 
and  the  States  purchase  them,  there  wasn't 
any  reason  whatsoever  for  any  of  these  drugs 
being  as  high  priced  as  they  were.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  while  some  of  them  have 
come  down  many  of  them  still  are  high  priced 
and  unreasonable 

Anyway,  we  did  enact  a  drug  Uw  that  has 
some  very  good  features  In  It  Por  Instance, 
whereas  medicine  given  to  animals  Is  re- 
quired to  be  effective,  medicines  prescribed 
for  individuals  might  not  contain  anything 
effective  or  worthwhile  at  all  Por  example, 
if  It  were  pure  and  would  not  kill  you,  such 
as  a  glass  of  water  with  a  little  coloring  In  It. 
it  could  be  sold  as  medicine. 

We  found  that  factories  were  not  being 
inspected  and  that  some  manufacturers 
would  not  allow  them  to  be  Inspected.  We 
also  fotmd  that  there  were  a  lot  of  bathtub 
operations  and  so  now  all  manufacturers 
have  to  register  before  they  go  Into  business. 
We  found  also  that  many  of  the  companies 
were  not  correctly  stating  what  a  drug  would 
do  and  that  In  many  cases  the  side  effects 
might  reeult  In  cataracts  or  even  In  death 
under  some  circumstances  Of  course.  In 
many  cases,  some  of  the  additives  contained 
therein  were  not  stated  In  the  advertisements 
pertaining  to  the  various  drugs  Well,  this 
has  now  been  corrected 

We  also  require  that  the  generic  name  be 
In  type  half  as  large  as  the  trade  name  and 
that,  of  course,  la  very  Important  relative  to 
the  purchasing  of  drugs  Do  you  know  that 
you  can  get  your  dtxruir  to  prescribe  some 
drugs  by  generic  name,  such  as  Prednisone, 
which  is  for  arthrltlcs  That  Is  the  generic 
name.  The  cost  to  you  will  be  about  2  cents 
a  tablet  However,  the  very  name  material, 
when  purchased  by  Its  trade  name  from  one 
of  the  larger  companies,  would  cost  you 
30  or  28  cents  per  tablet 

Some  of  you  who  have  high  blood  pressure 
purchase  Isuprene.  which  Is  the  generic  name 
of  the  drug  You  can  get  a  thousand  tablets 
for  %\A0.  However,  the  very  same  material 
purchased   at  the  same   place   by    the    trade 


\\»itx\t  would  cost  you  about  $39.50  per  thou- 
sand 

We  are  making  great  strides  In  many  places 
and  getting  people,  States,  and  hospitals  to 
buy  by  generic  name.  However,  some  drugs 
are  patented  In  that  case,  whether  the 
generic  or  trade  name  Is  used,  the  price  is 
Just  the  same  Por  example,  it  costs  about 
1  cent  to  make  antibiotic  tablets  according 
to  Pfizer  This  product  Is  sold  to  the  drug- 
store for  about  27  cents.  However,  you  pay 
50  cents  for  the  same  tablet.  Incidentally, 
they  are  selling  the  same  thing,  even  though 
made  here,  In  some  foreign  countries  for  very 
much  less 

I  am  In  favor  of  people  having  protection 
In  connection  with  patents,  by  the  same 
token.  I  think  the  health  and  the  welfare 
of  our  people  ought  to  have  some  considera- 
tion 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  concerning  the 
markup.  If  markup  Is  more  than  600  per- 
cent— five  times  the  cost  of  production  plus 
allocation  for  research,  plus  overhead,  pltis 
everything  else— and  they  continue  to  insist 
on  selling  It  for  more  than  &  times  the  cost, 
then  the  bill  provides  for  croas-licensing  so 
that  other  manufacturers  can  compete  upon 
paying  an  8-percent  royalty. 

The  United  States,  Panama,  and  Brazil 
are  the  only  free  nations  In  the  world  where 
there  Is  not  some  way  of  getting  drugs  to 
people  that  need  them,  where  the  price  Is 
unreasonable,  or  where  they  are  not  being 
properly  distributed. 

Now  then,  before  closing,  I  want  to  touch 
on  two  matters  that  I  know  are  of  interest 
Uj   you 

There  has  been  an  effort  for  quite  a  long 
time  to  put  the  labor  people  and  organiza- 
tions under  the  antitrust  laws.  It  sounds 
simple,  easy,  and  extremely  reasonable  to 
say  that  we  will  Just  put  the  unions  under 
the  antitrust  laws  and  there  are  some  bills 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose. I  don't  think  that  the  public  gen- 
erally recognizes  what  that  would  mean. 

The  antitrust  laws  were  not  made  to  apply 
to  a  man's  labor.  A  man's  labor,  his  activity 
and  work.  Is  not  a  commodity  in  commerce 
That  has  always  been  the  history  and  the 
attitude   that  we   have   taken. 

Furthermore.  If  you  simply  applied  the 
antitrust  laws  to  labor,  that  would  mean 
two  people  could  not  get  together  in  a  con- 
cert of  action  for  the  p\irpose  of  trying  to 
get  better  working  conditions  or  better 
wages  I  don't  want  any  part  of  that  in- 
sofar as  I  am  concerned.  The  labor  move- 
ment is  not  going  to  be  destroyed  by  plac- 
ing It  under  the  Sherman  or  Clayton  anti- 
trust   laws.      (Applause  ] 

I  also  noted  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  Interest 
In  the  so-called  rIght-to-work  laws  that  too 
many  of  our  States  have  Por  my  part.  I 
voted  against  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  |  Ap- 
plause I  I  voted  to  strike  out  the  provision 
that  would  allow  States  to  have  rlght-to- 
work  laws.  |  Applause  )  There  is  still  a 
lot  of  Interest  In  that  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States 

Now,  thlj  matter  of  right  to  work  may 
sound  pretty  good  Of  course,  everyone  likes 
to  have  a  right  to  work,  but  this  Is  really 
Just  another  effort  to  make  It  very  difficult 
for  you  Ui  organize,  to  suppress  labor  orga- 
nizations to  have  different  rules  applicable 
In  different  States  even  though  they  might 
be  the  same  manufacturing  plants  and  to 
allow  some  to  get  a  free  ride  even  though 
they  contribute  nothing  In  the  way  of  or- 
ganization and  anything  In  the  way  of  dues 
If  I  were  a  member  of  a  State  legislature,  I 
would  certainly  vote  agairxst  a  rlght-to-work 
law   In   that   State.      [Applause.) 

I  think  the  Congress  could  do  more  or 
better  work  If  we  had  better  Information  and 
If  we  had  betUr  people  and  teamwork  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive  branches. 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  another  effort 
that  some  of  us  are  interested  In  and  that 
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Is  that  at  the  present  time  we  all  seiT^e  on 
two  committees  In  the  Senate.  I  cannot 
even  keep  up  with  what  Is  going  on  In  theae 
two  committees  let  alone  know  about  For- 
cit^n  Relations.  Commerce,  and  the  many 
other  committees. 

Therefore,  we  need  to  have  some  way  so 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  can  have  an 
..pportunlty  of  hearing  from  the  Cabinet 
ii.ombers  face  to  face  every  so  often  about 
their  problems — asking  them  questions,  get- 
ting reports  from  them — so  that  we  can  have 
ix-tter  communication.  Tliia  would  be  good 
!or  the  Congress,  it  would  be  good  few  the 
Cabinet  members,  and  It  also  would  be 
g(x>d  for  the  country  because  we  all  need  to 
know  more  about  decisions  that  are  being 
made — the  problems  of  goverrunent  and  the 
work  of  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the   Goverrunent. 

Sometimes  bad  legislation  slips  by  and  be- 
comes law  because  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives are  not  as  well  Informed  as  they  ought 
to  be.  I  doubt  that  the  communications 
satellite  giveaway  bill  would  have  gotten 
through  last  summer  if  the  heads  of  the 
various  agencies  concerned  had  been  Invited 
on  to  the  Senate  floor  to  answer  questions. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  we  have  a  great 
country:  we  have  made  the  most  remarkable 
educational  and  economic  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  any  people  in  the  world.  A  large 
part  of  that  has  been  due  to  the  free  labor 
union  movement,  where  you  have  worked 
for  progressive  programs,  where  you  have 
taken  an  Interest  In  politics  and  In  the  af- 
fairs of  your  communities.  I  congratulate 
your  members  and  the  members  of  your  lo- 
cals upon  the  fact  that  In  every  town  I  visit 
I  always  find  some  members  of  the  retail 
clerks  taking  part  In  those  efforts  for  the 
good  of  goverrunent  and  for  the  programs  for 
your  people. 

This  country  of  ours  is  blessed  with  the  fin- 
est Institutions  In  the  world,  a  democratic 
government,  a  prosperous  labor  movement, 
and  a  free  enterprise  society  that  has  given 
us  things  to  make  our  work  easier  and  our 
free  time  more  pleasant. 

However,  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  the 
best  institutions  stay  in  step  with  the  times. 
A  minim imi  wage  of  75  cents  an  hour  may 
have  been  adequate  one,  two  or  three  dec- 
ades ago,  but  everyone  agrees  this  would  be 
far  from  adequate  today  and  so  it  Is  with  the 
other  institutions  of  oiu-  society. 

The  course  that  I  have  alwairs  tried  to  fol- 
low, and  I  think  that  your  fine  organlBatlon 
follows  under  your  president  and  your  other 
officers,  la  the  one  which  reflects  the  past  and 
tries  to  carry  the  good  things  of  the  past  for- 
ward Into  the  present,  but  It  la  also  the 
course  that  recognizes  that  there  Is  no  re- 
turning to  that  which  is  gone.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  sixties  are  different  from  those  of 
the  thirties  or  forties.  They  require  new 
solutions,  new  Ingenuity,  new  boldness,  new 
Imagination. 

In  this  75th  anniversary  year  of  the  Retail 
Clerks  International  Association  you  can  look 
back  with  genuine  pride  upon  a  past  of  great 
accomplishment  for  the  benefit  of  your  grow- 
ing membership  and  of  society  generally.  At 
the  si\me  time,  I  am  sure  that  you  and  your 
leaders  are  looking  forward  to  the  challenges 
"f  the  future,  setting  new  goals,  planning 
new  achievements. 

I  congratulate  you  for  what  has  gone  be- 
fore and  extend  best  wishes  for  what  lies 
ahead.  May  your  next  75  years  be  even  more 
successful  than  the  last  and  I  wish  you  the 
very  best  of  luck. 

Thank  you.  j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  mom- 
inp  business  Is  closed. 


lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
buainees,  S.  1321. 

The  PRESXDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  titie. 

The  LsGisLATivg  Clxrk.  a  bill  (S. 
1321)  to  provide  for  a  National  Service 
Corps  to  strengthen  community  service 
programs  in  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS  ACT 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.     Mr.   President,   I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 


BUDGET  UNDERSTATES  SPENDING 
BY  $10  BILLION  COMPARED  TO  10 
YEARS  AGO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  July  29,  I  gave  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  dealing  with  possible 
changes  that  might  be  made  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  The  purpose  of  these 
changes  Is  to  make  the  budget  a  more 
meaningful  and  useful  document  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  for  the  public 
generally. 

In  the  course  of  my  earlier  speech,  I 
referred  to  a  report  which  was  to  be  is- 
sued shortly  by  the  Statistics  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  That  re- 
port has  now  been  Issued  unanimously 
by  the  subcommittee,  and  I  believe  It  is 
the  best  single  statement  that  has  ever 
been  publlsned  on  the  general  need  for 
changes  in  the  budget  document.  To  my 
knowledge,  this  is  the  first  time,  at  least 
in  many  years,  that  a  congressional  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  has  examined 
the  Federal  budget  in  terms  of  its  nature 
and  format.  I  strongly  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  look  at  this  report  and  to 
assess  the  recommendations  that  are 
made  within  it. 

In  my  speech  on  the  29th,  I  discussed 
the  first  major  recommendation  con- 
tained within  the  report;  namely,  that 
the  budget  be  presented  along  program 
lines  as  well  as  by  individual  agencies. 
As  I  indicated,  the  advantages  of  such  a 
presentation  are  that  comparisons  could 
be  made  about  the  costs  and  relative 
benefits  being  obtained  by  different  pro- 
grams aimed  at  the  same  objective,  such 
as  in  education,  in  research,  and  so  on. 

I  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  no  one 
in  the  Congress  or  the  executive 
branch — ^not  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  not  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee — no  one  can  tell  the 
Congress  or  the  American  people  how 
much  is  spent  on  foreign  aid,  and  that 
no  one  can  tell  us  how  much  is  spent  on 
education,  because  foreign  aid  programs 
and  education  programs  are  scattered 
throughout  the  budget  and  appear  in  no 
(me  place.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to 
assemble  them,  because  there  has  been 
no  system  for  doing  so. 

The  second  major  recommendation  in 
the  report  is  that  the  scope  of  the  budget 
be  broadened  to  encompass  all  of  the  fi- 
nancial activities  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment engages.  It  will  perhaps  come  as 
a  surprise  to  many  in  this  Chamber  that 
the  budget  at  the  present  time  is  not 
comprehensive  in  scope.  Yet  many 
types  of  activities  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment engages  are  now  either  excluded 


entirely  from  the  budget  document  or  in- 
cluded only  in  a  partial  and  superficial 
way. 

Not  only  Is  the  Federal  budget  incom- 
plete, but  the  types  of  items  that  are  in- 
cluded change  over  the  years.  The  re- 
sult of  these  changes  has  generally  been 
to  reduce  the  levels  of  expenditures  and 
receipts  shown  in  the  budget. 

The  fact  is  that  spending  programs  as 
now  shown  in  the  budget  are  some  $10 
billion  less  than  they  would  be  if  the 
budget  were  as  inclusive  as  10  years  ago. 

That  is,  if  we  used  a  comparable  basis 
for  fiscal  1964,  if  the  1964  budget  were 
on  the  same  basis,  we  would  have  to  in- 
crease the  spending  totals  by  at  least  $10 
billion,  and  the  amoimt  of  Federal  spend- 
ing would  be  that  much  more. 

This  is  because  of  such  changes  as 
showing  tax  receipts  net  after  refimds, 
the  handling  of  the  gas  tax  and  the 
highway  trust  fund,  and  reduction  of  De- 
fense spending  by  showing  a  net  figure 
after  the  sellofl  of  surplus  items. 

The  result:  It  is  virtually  impossible 
to  make  meaningful  comparisons  of 
budget  totals  from  year  to  year. 

BUDGET    BUREAU    IMPBOVEMXMTS 

Before  commenting,  however,  on  this 
lack  of  inclusiveness  of  the  present 
budget,  I  think  some  compliments  should 
be  extended  to  the  present  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  A  number  of  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  budget  in  recent  years 
that  have  substantially  improved  the  in- 
clusiveness of  coverage  of  the  document. 
First,  there  has  been  a  shift  in  emphasis 
in  this  year's  budget  from  the  cltissic 
administrative  budget  totals  to  the  so- 
called  cash  budget.  The  effect  of  this 
change  has  been  to  include  in  the  budget 
totals  details  of  the  operations  of  most 
of  the  trust  funds,  but  not  all,  Including 
the  social  security  operations,  highway 
trust  fimds,  and  a  number  of  others. 

Another  change  made  by  this  admin- 
istration has  been  the  elaboration  of  a 
number  of  special  analyses  at  the  back  of 
the  budget  document.  These  special 
analyses  include  information  on  public 
enterprises,  on  foreign  currency,  on  in- 
vestment capital  outlajrs,  on  Federal 
credit  programs,  on  activities  in  public 
works,  and  on  research  and  develop- 
ment programs.  The  information  in 
these  sp>ecial  analyses  includes  not  only 
elaboration  on  some  material  to  be  found 
in  the  body  of  the  budget,  but  also  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  additional  material 
that  is  extremely  informative  for  anyone 
interested  in  the  general  activities  of  the 
Government. 

NEED     rOR     CONSTANT     COMPREHENSIVE     BUDGET 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  should  have  full  and  accurate 
facts  on  the  spending  of  tax  dollars. 

To  provide  this,  what  is  in  and  out  of 
the  budget  should  remain  constant  over 
time  so  that  year-to-year  comparisons 
can  be  made  as  to  how  Government  ex- 
penditures and  receipts  are  changing. 

The  only  solution  to  this  problem  is  to 
have  complete  ccxnprehensiveness  within 
the  budget.  Only  completeness  cannot 
be  changed  from  year  to  year. 

The  failure  of  the  spending  by  many 
Government  agenices  to  be  included  in 
the  budget  is  made  even  more  serioiu 
because  in  many  cases  they  do  not  even 
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report  ezpenditUTM  to  the  OoTernment's 
dtocipMnary  meal  •nn:  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Alao.  tt  it  now  ImpOBsible  to  tell  from 
the  budget  wtaAt  metiooM  the  adminis- 
tration has  taken  within  Its  own  large 
discretion  for  fiscal  policy  purposes. 

For  example,  early  In  1961  when  the 
Kennedy  sdminiatrafclon  came  into  office, 
a  number  of  admtnlstratlTe  actions  were 
taken  by  the  Praridtnt  to  stimulate  the 
economy  from  the  depths  of  the  existing 
recession.  It  Is  TlrtuaUy  impossible  in 
subsequent  budgets  to  determine  either 
the  nature  of  ttiit  actions  or  their  dol- 
lar tlgnfflrance. 

The  artmtnistTatfr"  can  exercise  con- 
trol in  a  number  o<  ways,  such  as  the 
rate  of  speading  by  agencies  and  the  rate 
at  which  contracts  are  let.  Advance  in- 
formation on  the  estimated  use  of  these 
controls  would  otovloasly  be  significant  in 
asnrmlnr  the  flsnl  impact  of  Ooyem- 
ment. 

Mr.  Presldenk,  many  of  the  experts  who 
appeared  befoca  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  |ft!«r>iwyw*t^»  Oonunittee.  pointed  out 
that  it  Is  extrcaaely  difficult  with  the 
present  budget  doeuments,  to  obtain  any 
kin/i  of  Information  on  Government 
tfpfir^4ir\g  and  taxing  which  Is  neces- 
sary tn  order  to  have  a  useful  and  accu- 
rate lu-edlctlon  of  bow  the  economy  Is  to 
operate.  The  Ooremment  of  the  United 
States  ts  an  extremely  important  factor 
In  our  economy.  It  Is  vital  for  econ- 
omists to  know  how  the  Government 
regulates  Its  spending.  If  the  budget 
could  reveal  what  plans  the  Govern- 
ment may  have  to  speed  up  or  slow  down 
its  spending  or  to  speed  up  or  slow  down 
contract  letting.  It  would  be  very  help- 
fvil  in  planning  more  efficient  Govern- 
ment action. 

As  I  pointed  out.  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration did  exactly  this  in  1961.  It 
speeded  up  spending  In  order  to  get  us 
out  of  the  iccciiinn  However,  no  esti- 
mates were  made  at  the  time  as  to  how 
much  the  apeednp  In  the  spending 
would  involve.  The  result  was  that 
economists  Uid  others  were  not  able  to 
use  the  Informatkm  for  business  plan- 
ning, ^Tv<<  the  ei?^H**^'"y  was  not  able  to 
move  ahead  with  the  kind  of  intelli- 
gence fumisbed  bw  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  better  organization  of 
the  budget  would  permit. 


ijOJkM    ANO   OU 


PmOO&AMS    IMAOCQUATK 


at  avDOKT 


Another  area  in  which  additional  in- 
formation could  be  provided  in  the 
budget  concerns  loan  and  guarantee  pro- 
grams. Oe^^te  the  fact  that  aU  these 
programs  have  been  created  through 
legislation  and  that  most  of  the  lending 
agencies  are  instrumentalities  of  the 
Congress  responsible  to  it.  surprisingly 
httle  information  ts  available  on  many  of 
their  activities. 

■nie  following  agencies  enjoy  this  Im- 
munized, free-of -scrutiny  statxis:  the 
Exchange  Stablhsatlon  Fund,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poraUon.  the  Federal  Intermediate  cred- 
it banks,  banks  for  cooperatives,  the 
Federal  land  banks,  the  Federal  home 
loan  banks,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks. 


Mr.  President,  it  should  be  realized 
that  the  budget  Is  not  the  comprehensive 
doeimient  which  many  Americans  who 
use  the  budget  constantly  assxune  It  is. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  size  of  the 
budget  is  used  regularly  by  editorial 
writers,  political  leaders,  and  others  in 
pointing  to  increases  in  Government 
spending.  However,  the  budget  does  not 
disclose  this  information.  Not  only  does 
the  budget  not  disclose  the  necessary  in- 
formation, but  in  making  comparisons 
over  a  period  of  years  It  Is  absolutely 
inaccurate.  That  is  why  the  budget 
should  be  revised  to  include  all  spending 
by  the  Government,  on  a  constant  basis 
year  after  year,  so  that  proper  compari- 
sons can  be  made. 

Many  other  loan  and  loan  guarantee 
programs  are  to  be  found  in  a  halfway 
house.  They  are  shown  in  the  budget 
but  only  by  a  limited  portion  of  their 
total  operation.  Data  on  loan  guaran- 
tees of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the 
secondary  market  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association,  for 
example,  are  seriously  inadequate. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  these  op- 
erations are  largely  self-financing  and 
the  need  for  additional  funds  from  the 
Congress  is  relatively  slight.  Thus,  these 
agencies  are  included  In  the  budget  only 
on  a  partial  basis  even  though  they  ex- 
ercise a  substantial  monetary  Influence 
on  the  economy.  A  number  of  us  In  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  have  criticized 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  on  Its  mone- 
tary policies.  Yet,  how  many  of  us  have 
detailed  information  on  the  monetary 
policies  of  the  FHA,  or  FNMA— the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Administration? 
How  many  can  say  what  the  interest 
rates  and  maturities  are  on  loans  pro- 
vided by  the  Export-Import  Bank?  In 
many  cases  these  agencies  provide  loans 
that  could  not  be  made  through  private 
financial  Institutions.  In  many  other 
cases,  the  terms  of  the  loans  are  sub- 
sidized. Yet.  we  have  virtually  no  meas- 
ures by  which  to  Judge  the  nature  of 
these  subsidies. 

Any  measure  by  which  to  gage.  Judge. 
and  evaluate  the  monetary  impact  Ls  im- 
portant when  such  huge  Government 
funds  are  involved. 

PUBUC   KtrrTMrtiam  ofolations  conckaued   in 
■UDcrr 

There  is  one  more  type  of  Government 
operation  that  should  be  incorporated  in 
the  budget  in  greater  deUll.  This  third 
type  of  operation  is  the  so-called  pubhc 
enterprise.  The  essence  of  these  public 
enterprises  is  that  while  they  do  not 
make  loans,  they  bltc  engaged  in  provid- 
ing services  for  which  prices  are  charged. 
Information  should  be  in  the  budget  on 
pricing  practices,  on  cost  levels,  and  on 
the  forms  of  products  or  services  being 
prxxluced  Yet.  I  doubt  whether  anyone 
in  the  Senate  could  obtain  this  sort  of 
information  from  the  budget  for  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  or  the  Public  Housing 
Administration,  much  less  for  the  many 
■mailer  public  enterprises  such  as  the 
Inland  Waterways  Corporation,  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Company,  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road, the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation,  or 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation.    I  do  not  question  the  ap- 


propriateness of  the  Government  being 
in  these  businesses.  I  question  rather 
the  inade<iuacy  of  Government  knowl- 
edge about  Government  business. 

This  is  the  type  of  iriformatlon  that 
seems  to  me  should  be  available  to  a 
Member  of  Congress  in  order  that  he 
can  do  his  Job  most  effectively.  There  is 
an  even  more  fundamental  principle  at 
stake.  Information  on  these  operations 
of  the  Government  should  be  available 
in  a  form  such  that  individual  citizens 
can  also  learn  about  the  activities  of 
their  Government  and  Judge  the  merits 
of  these  activities.  Such  knowledge 
seems  to  me  essential  for  the  effective 
operation  of  a  government  in  a  democ- 
racy. 

The  unanimous  report  by  the  Statis- 
tics Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  which  was  compiled  by  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
particularly  by  its  very  gifted  fiscal 
economist.  Dr.  Roy  E.  Moor.  Is  so  useful 
that  I  have  sent  copies  of  It  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  I  have  asked  them  to  give  It  their 
attention.  Some  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  have  already 
written  to  me  that  they  are  impressed 
by  the  report,  and  that  they  Intend  to 
study  it.  Some  of  them  indicated  that 
they  believe  favorable  action  might  well 
be  taken  on  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  subcommittee. 

We  have  also  sent  a  copy  of  the  report 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  staff 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
been  in  close  touch  with  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
has  asked  them  to  put  some  of  these 
recommendations  into  effect.  I  report 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  been 
very  encouraging  in  indicating  that  it 
will  give  these  recommendations  seri- 
ous corxsideration.  There  Ls  an  excel- 
lent possibility  that  the  Budget  Bureau 
may,  as  they  often  have  in  the  past,  act 
to  accept  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  Congress  will 
give  this  subject  their  attention.  It  is 
important  that  there  be  as  accurate  and 
complete  a  basis  as  possible  for  evaluat- 
ing governmental  spending.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  we  do  not  now  have  such  a 
system  in  the  present  budget  not  only 
in  terms  of  economic  policy  and  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies,  but  also  in  plain 
terms  of  the  efficient  operation  of  our 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  tlie  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  WIULIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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NATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS  ACT 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  1321)  to  provide  for  a 
National  Service  Coriw  to  strengthen 
community  service  programs  In  the 
United  States. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  National  Service  Corps 
bill  will  be  a  direct  and  practical  way  of 
molding  the  humanitarian  c(»cem  of 
this  Nation  into  an  effective  weapon 
against  the  hardship,  the  misery,  and  the 
poverty  which  still  blight  the  lives  of  too 
msmy  of  our  fellow  countrymen.  This 
country  has  never  accepted  the  dictum 
of  Hobbes  that  the  life  of  man  is  "soli- 
tary, poor,  nasty,  brutish,  and  short," 
and  I  hope  it  never  will.  Our  concern 
for  the  well-being  of  all  our  citizens  and 
our  determination  not  to  rest  imtll  the 
last  trace  of  poverty  and  misery  is 
driven  from  our  land  may  be  an  idealis- 
tic goal,  but  not  a  sentimental  one.  The 
dedicated  volunteer  corpsmen  who  will 
go  out  across  the  coimtry,  bringing  their 
skills,  their  knowledge,  and,  most  M  all, 
their  good  will,  will  be  "seedsmen"  of 
hope  and  Inspiration,  not  only  to  those 
they  are  helping,  but  also  to  others  who 
will  be  encouraged  to  devote  their  time  to 
volunteer  work. 

The  National  Service  Corps  would 
supply  trained,  highly  motivated  vol- 
unteers to  help  local  communities  to 
strengthen  existing  public -service  pro- 
grams or  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
new  ones.  Beginning  with  150  to  300 
volunteers,  the  number  of  corpsmen 
would  increase  in  the  first  year  to  about 
1.000.  In  3  years.  5,000  corpsmen,  the 
maximum  number  permitted  by  the  bill, 
would  be  at  work  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  Corps  will  work  with  migra- 
tory workers,  the  mentally  lU  and  re- 
tarded, with  American  Indians,  with 
school  dropouts,  and  with  the  elderly 
and  the  disabled. 

The  National  Service  Corps  is  intended 
to  be  one  among  many  tools  in  the  fight 
against  hardship  and  poverty.  Obvious- 
ly, 5,000  men  and  women  cannot  solve  all 
the  age-old  problems  of  htmian  suffering. 
But  I  know  that  the  dedicated  energies 
of  these  volunteers  will  inspire  others  to 
join  In  the  many  volunteer  efforts 
already  in  progress.  They  will  work  with 
the  forgotten  and  overlooked  human 
beings  who  make  up  the  world  of  the 
invisible  poor.  In  doing  so,  they  will 
make  the  Nation  aware  of  the  problems 
which  still  crush  so  many  of  us,  and  what 
can  be  done  to  help. 

One  important  aim  of  the  National 
Service  Corpw  will  be  to  encourage  and 
to  stimulate  local  solutions  to  local  prob- 
lems. The  eloquent  testimony  of  the 
State  and  city  officials,  and  of  represent- 
atives of  private  agencies  clearly  shows 
that  they  will  welcome  the  additional 
strength  the  Service  Corps  will  bring  to 
their  own  efforts.  The  support  the  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  program  has  re- 
ceived from  such  groups  as  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers,  and  the  National 
Social  Welfare  Assembly  among  others 
is  eloquent  proof  that  men  and  women 
in  day-to-day  contact  with  the  problems 
which  the  corps  will  tackle,  see  it  as  a 
valuable  aid  to  their  work. 

It  is  the  widespread  enthusiasm  for 
this  program  among  pe<wle  in  local  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  field  of  social  welfare 
which  has  convinced  me  that  the  Service 
Corps  will  be  a  practical  and  successful 
program.     For  it  is  the  leadership  and 


initiative  of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
local  ocmunimltles  which  will  make  the 
Corps  work.  It  is  they  who  win  design 
the  projects  and  administer  the  di^-to- 
day  tasks  of  the  corpsmen.  The  bill 
expressly  provides  that: 

Projects  under  this  act  shall  be  undertaken 
only  upon  local  invitation  and  in  cooperation 
with  Interested  governmental  and  nongov- 
ernmental agencies. 

The  sponsoring  agency  must  first  sub- 
mit a  detailed  plan,  indicating  how  and 
where  corpsmen  will  be  used,  who  will 
supervise  the  project  suid  what  contribu- 
tion the  local  community  can  make  to 
the  project.  TTie  Director  of  the  Corps 
can  approve  or  reject  a  project,  but  he 
cannot  on  his  own  motion  place  corps- 
men  anywhere  he  wants  to. 

To  further  Insure  that  Service  Corps 
projects  will  not  duplicate  or  be  in  con- 
flict with  existing  State  government  pro- 
grams, the  bill  requires  that — 

The  President  shall  request  the  Governor 
of  each  State  In  which  one  or  more  requests 
tor  corpsmen  liave  been  initiated  to  consult 
with  the  Corps  and  the  groups  or  agencies 
making  such  requests,  and  submit  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  concerning  each 
request.  Before  undertaking  a  project,  the 
President  shall  assure  himself  that  any  rec- 
ommendations received  from  such  Governor 
have  been  given  appropriate  consideration 
and  that  such  project  will  not  displace  regu- 
lar workers  or  duplicate  or  replace  an  exist- 
ing service  in  the  same  locality. 

The  Service  Coriss  will  be  a  means 
whereby  the  local  community  can  draw 
on  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  the  entire 
Nation.  But  the  program  is  designed 
so  that  these  trained  volunteers  will 
work  with  a  community,  in  a  program 
developed  by  the  community  Itself.  A 
great  deal  of  careful  study  has  gone  into 
this  program.  More  than  50  ideas  for 
projects  were  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Study  Group  on  a  National  Serv- 
ice Corps  by  various  State  and  local, 
public  and  private  organizations 
throughout  the  Nation.  Twelve  of  these 
suggested  projects  are  outlined  in  detail 
in  the  hearing  record.  A  glance  at  these 
projects  will  show  the  very  practical  work 
that  corpsmen  would  be  doing.  On  an 
Indian  reservation,  they  could  act  as  in- 
structors for  self-help  housing  programs, 
nm  nursery  schools  and  clinics;  in  a 
hospital  for  the  mentally  retarded  they 
would  help  regular  personnel  as  teachers 
aids  and  recreational  aids;  working 
with  migrants,  they  would  give  basic 
education  to  adults  and  vocational  guid- 
ance to  the  youngsters. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  these 
projects  are  not  the  brain  children  of  a 
bureaucratic  planner.  They  were  worked 
out  by  men  and  women  of  wide  experi- 
ence who  know  the  help  that  trained 
volunteers  can  be  to  them  in  tackling 
the  problems  of  a  community. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  Ameri- 
cans, young  and  old.  who  are  anxious 
and  able  to  help  our  less  fortunate  citi- 
zens. T^e  Corps  will  draw  not  only  up- 
on enthusiasm  of  our  young  people,  but 
upon  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  re- 
tired persons.  There  are  a  vast  number 
of  people  both  yoimg  and  old  ready  to 
help  if  given  a  way. 


Obviously,  5,000  men  and  women  can- 
not solve  all  the  age-old  problems  of 
human  suffering.  But  their  example 
will  have  an  effect  far  beyond  their  num- 
ber. If  every  corpsman  inspires  10 
others  to  work  in  their  own  hometowns, 
or  to  Join  the  helping  professions,  the 
cost  of  this  program  will  have  repaid  it- 
self 10  times  over. 

I  know  that  the  dedicated  work  of  the 
Service  Corps  volunteers  will  show  that 
our  material  success  has  not  blinded  us 
to  the  sxifferings  of  others.  This  pro- 
gram will  be  a  true  expression  of  the 
ideals  which  have  made  this  Nation 
great. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  con- 
sidered as  carefully  as  any  measure  with 
which  I  have  been  associated.  I  am  sure 
that  Senators  are  familiar  with  its  gene- 
sis and  the  steps  that  have  been  taken 
in  developing  the  program  to  the  point 
where  it  is  now  under  general  debate  in 
the  Senate.  In  first  addressing  himself 
to  this  noble  project,  the  President  called 
upon  members  of  his  Cabinet  to  develop 
policy  for  it.  The  Cabinet  members  so 
selected  chose  from  their  departments 
persons  of  great  talent  to  undertake  the 
staff  work  that  is  necessary  to  insure 
that  the  noble  idea  would  not  be  emotion- 
alized, but  would  become  hard,  tough, 
and  practical  in  its  development.  "Hiat 
study  group,  while  small  in  number,  was 
uniquely  dedicated  to  this  cause.  Once 
created,  the  study  group  has  developed 
ideas  which  were  embodied  In  the  legis- 
lation that  came  to  the  Senate.  The 
measure  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  as- 
signed to  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor  for  further  legislative  action. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
Shield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
this  particular  measure.  I  believe  it 
represents  an  effort  to  translate  the 
idealism  which  has  been  so  prominent 
in  the  Peace  Corps  and  which  has  worked 
so  well  abroad  to  the  domestic  service 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  satisfied,  too, 
that  the  scheme  which  is  proposed  to  the 
Congress  parallels,  as  far  as  is  prttctical, 
the  successful  pattern  evolved  in  respect 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  which  I  believe  is 
one  of  the  more  successful  initiatives  of 
the  United  States  in  the  employment,  in 
its  foreign  aid  and  foreign  development 
efforts,  of  the  Idealism,  skill,  and  inter- 
est of  young  Americans.  There  is  an 
ample  number  of  projects  which  can 
profit  greatly  from  the  dedication  which 
the  National  Service  Corps  will  inspire. 

I  feel,  too,  that  it  will  be  a  very  im- 
portant channel  through  which  volun- 
teer services  of  young  and  old  alike  may 
go  into  areas — many  of  which  have  been 
described — of  want,  need.  Illness,  and 
underprivilege,  which  are  enclaves  of 
backwardness  in  terms  of  economic  ad- 
vance, such  as  the  areas  of  migratory 
farm  workers.  There  the  volunteers  can 
be  of  great  benefit. 

I  am  very  much  for  the  bill.  I  am  a 
cosponsor,  as  I  said. 

I  have  only  two  reservations,  Mr. 
President. 
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I  think 
aertpdon  of 


If  we  needed  a  de- 
la  belnc  done,  the 
ideaMaB"  would  de- 
•cvlbe  It  I  hope  vtry  muoh  that  the 
praettoal  IdeallHi  wliJch  la  represented 
in  the  Itatloiua  Sarrlee  Corps  will  not  be 
inAned  tar  aakins  the  dedicated  people 
who  will  be  UMoifw!  to  aerve  In  eatabUoh- 
ment5  or  instltutlona  which  follow  a 
practice  of  nMial  aatregattnn. 

Thla  ti  aonettiinc  about  which  I  ez- 
laeaaed  my  deep  coaeem  in  the  commit- 
tee. It  la  soiiMilhIng  which  la  the  aubject 
of  an  amendmant  I  have  had  printed. 
which  la  on  the  daalc 

I  realize  that  the  argument  can  be 
made  that  thoaa  who  are  aflUcted  should 
reeelv«  hel».  and  that  thia  abould  be  the 
eaae  even  If  they  art  aOlcted  In  a  aegre- 
gated  InaOtuaan.  But  I  think  the 
teoiper  of  the  kimaa  Lb  auch  that  we  are 
engaged  In  a  atruvle  in  which  there 
muat  be  some  eaaualtlee.  and  those  who 
are  the  aubjects  of  aegregatlon  are  the 
rcadleat  to  accept  the  "caaualty"  of  being 
unable  to  obtain  the  mlnistrationa  of  the 
National  Sendee  Corpa  when  there  la  a 
pattam  of  radal  aagregation. 

I  hope  rery  mueh  that  some  way  may 
be  found  of  working  out  what  it  seenu 
to  me  would  be  ao  oKweite  to  the  patri- 
otic dedication  whkh  la  represented  by 
the  Corps. 

The  otbcff  auhjeot  to  which  I  hope  my 
conragiwa  In  the  Banato  will  give  a  lltUe 
thought  la  the  pooslbUlty  that  we  are 
dealing  domesikaJly — ^not  abroad,  aa  we 
did  with  the  Peace  Corps — with  an 
np^ingy  to  the  national  Oiiard  and  the 
ROTO.  We  ooold  aBow  SUtes  to  under- 
take aome  of  the  ravonalbillty  for  train- 
ing corpemen  and  using  them  within  the 
revectlve  States.  I  have  prepared  an 
amendment  upon  that  score. 

I  hope  to  hear  the  dlaouaslon  in  respect 
to  the  bis.  to  detennlne  whether  there  is 
a  sufUcient  amount  of  tntereat  in  the  Sen- 
ate, since  the  amendment  was  turned 
down  In  the  ooounlttee.  to  Justify  my 
offering  the  amendment.  I  think  the 
plan  la  a  rery  soimd  one.  to  allow  Statea 
to  participate  In  the  process  of  selection 
and  training,  and  to  aUow  them  to  re- 
tain the  trainees  wtthln  the  States,  at 
the  same  tbne  Tnaf"*^^"*"g  the  cachet  of 
this  dlte  Corp.  the  Natloiud  Service 
Corps,  exactly  aa  we  do  with  respect  to 
National  Ouard  offlcers  and  men  as  they 
relate  to  the  mOttary  forces  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  advantage  wo\ild  be  that  we  would 
stimulate  a  great  increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  could  be  trained,  the 
qpeed  of  th^  training,  and  the  speed  of 
their  utUlzatlon.  and  we  could  Invoke 
State  aa  well  as  national  pride  in  re- 
spect to  the  trainees. 

So.  with  those  two  reservations.  Mr. 
President,  which  I  have  described— 
which  are  not.  In  my  opinion,  reaerva- 
tiona  in  any  way  to  change  the  quality 
and  character  <tf  the  plan — having 
proved  the  validity  of  the  Idea  in  terms 
of  inspiration  to  youth  and  In  terms  of 
Its  usefulness  to  those  it  serves  through 
the  Peace  Corps.  I  believe  we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  potot  where  the  National 
Service  Corps  Is  the  next  logical  step  tn 
terms  of  undertaking  to  give  our  youth 


an  oppcrtonlty  to  show  their  dedication 
andttMir  Idealism. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleague  for 
yleldfcw.  I  am  oooAdent  that  by  the 
thne  the  vote  occurs  on  the  bill  we  shall 
have  completely  closed  ranks  in  full  sup- 
port of  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President.  I  am  grateful.  Indeed,  for 
those  comments  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  am  grateful  also  for 
his  strong  support  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, hia  sponsorship  of  it,  and  the 
contributions  he  made  in  the  committee 
deliberations. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  after  the  bill 
was  drafted  24  Members  of  the  Senate 
Joined  in  cosponaorship  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

The  subcommittee  which  received  the 
bill  held  9  days  of  hearings.  The  record 
is  most  complete.  Not  only  did  the  sub- 
committee hold  formal  hearings  in  the 
Capitol,  but  also  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, together  with  members  of  a 
committee  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, went  on  a  field  trip,  to  see  for 
themselves  how  the  progrsun  could  be 
useful  In  certain  areas.  I  am  sure  that 
Members  of  Congress  who  went  on  the 
trip  will  never  forget  the  experiences  we 
had  at  Osawatomle  State  Mental  Hos- 
pital in  the  State  of  Kansas  and  how. 
beyond  question,  it  was  proved  to  us  that 
even  one  volunteer  can  have  a  dramati- 
cally helpful  effect  on  numerous  men- 
tally 111  people. 

I  i>er9onally  had  reservations  concern- 
ing the  application  of  this  program  on 
Indian  reservations.  But  on  the  same 
trip  we  went  Into  the  largest  Sioux  In- 
dian Reservation,  and  there  we  learned 
again  how  even  a  few  "seedmen"  volun- 
teers can,  with  their  good  will,  inspira- 
tion, and  enthusiasm,  perform  practical 
measures  to  help  in  the  almost  unbe- 
lievable poverty.  In  all  departments,  on 
Indian  reservations. 

Our  committee,  which  has  dealt  with 
migratory  labor  problems,  has  seen  over 
the  years  how  a  few  volunteers  In  migra- 
tory labor  camps  can  do  so  much  to  bring 
a  bit  of  needed  education  to  the  young- 
sters— and  perhaps  even  to  the  adults. 
They  can  provide  nursery  day  care  for 
the  very  young,  and  assist  In  state  health 
and  sanitation  projects  also 

I  hope  all  Senators  will  have  an  op- 
portvmity  to  look  over  the  hearing  rec- 
ord and  note  the  unanimity  of  views 
across  the  country  of  people  with  knowl- 
edge In  the  field  of  social  problems. 
More  than  50  organizations  have  enthu- 
siastically endorsed  the  bill.  They  are 
all  listed  In  the  hearings  record  and 
on  pages  12  to  14  of  the  committee  report. 
It  la  significant  that  those  who  are  most 
knowledgeable  In  social  work  have  been 
most  articulate  and  strong  In  their  en- 
dorsement. 

Among  the  groups,  church  people  are 
prominent.  They  are  hopeful  that  the 
legislation  will  be  passed,  and  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  spark,  through  volun- 
teers, an  even  greater  community  re- 
spoiue  to  severe  human  needs  and  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 


The  PRESTDTNO  OFFICER  <Mr. 
PaoxKiXB  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  Join  the  Senator  in 
the  sentiments  he  has  expressed.  If  the 
bill  is  enacted  into  law,  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent, In  considering  the  appointment  of 
a  Director  for  the  National  Service 
Corps,  will  keet)  in  mind  the  very  excel- 
lent example  of  completely  nonpartisan 
leadership — as  high  minded  as  that  of 
those  who  serve — which  has  been  so 
heavily  responsible,  in  my  opinion,  for 
the  success  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS   OF  BILLS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1665, 
to  require  that  all  State  or  local  pro- 
grams supported  with  Federal  funds 
shall  be  administered  and  executed  with- 
out regard  to  the  race  or  color  of  the 
participants  and  beneficiaries,  which  I 

Introduced  on  June  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unarumous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty) 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1801. 
to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  the  sixth 
amendment  of  the  UJ3.  Constitution  re- 
quiring that  defendants  in  criminal  cases 
be  given  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial;  and 
S.  1802,  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the 
court  and  Jury  functions  in  criminal 
cases,  which  I  introduced  on  June  26. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  although 
all  these  bills  hav^  been  printed,  the 
names  of  the  additional  cosponsors  will 
be  Included  at  the  next  printing. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  Joined  me  in  his  bill  to  prevent 
Federal  funds  from  being  utilized  for 
State  programs  which  are  segregated.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject, 
because  It  Is  becoming  quite  a  raging  is- 
sue. I  have  joined  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  on  his  bill.  Just  as  I  Joined  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Kxating]  on  his  amerni- 
ment  to  the  omnibus  civil  rights  bill 
along  these  lines,  because  I  feel  very 
deeply  that  the  only  hope  for  civil  rights 
legislation  Is  In  bipartisanship;  and  I 
waoit  to  do  everything  I  humanly  can  to 
demonstrate  by  stct  and  deed  my  deep 
feeling  on  that  score. 

Neither  side  alone  has  the  votes  to  pass 
civil  rights  legislation.  In  my  opinion.  It 
Is  a  fact  that.  In  every  way  open  to  us. 
we  shall  need  to  keep  this  bipartisan 
coalition  together  so  that  we  may  ulti- 
mately get  somewhere. 


I  hope  very  much — and  I  know  how 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  feels  about  this, 
but  I  am  putting  it  in  words — that  all 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
keep  very  clearly  in  mind  that  thia  la  a 
burning  Issue  on  the  domestic  scene — aa 
burning  an  issue  as  is  nuclear  testing  on 
the  international  scene.  The  only  way 
we  are  going  to  get  anywhere  is  by  keep- 
ing the  goal  very  clear.  Call  it  nonpar- 
tisan or  bipartisan,  the  fact  la  that 
neither  side  alone  has  the  votes,  and  we 
must  be  together  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  me  a 
moment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  In  connection  with  what 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  said,  it 
is  an  honor  to  be  associated  with  him  in 
his  advocacy  cf  clvU  rights  legislation.  I 
know  of  no  peer  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  In  the  civil  rights  legislation  field. 
But  I  would  have  my  colleagues  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  what  my  bill  seeks  to  ac- 
complish Is  to  prevent  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  violating  the  law.  If  one 
of  us  were  to  ask  a  Senator  to  join  him 
in  an  Illegal  act,  the  Seruitor  who  was 
asked  would  look  askance  and  be  horror 
stricken.  But  Members  of  this  body, 
every  time  they  vote  for  Federal  funds 
for  projects  involving  segregation,  in  my 
opinion,  are  guilty  of  perpetrating  an  il- 
legal act.  for  9  years  ago  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  segregation  to  be  uncon- 
.■itltutlonal,  and  therefore  illegal.  Yet  we 
sit  here  In  the  Senate,  on  bill  after  bill, 
and  vote  millions  of  dollars  of  Federal 
taxpayers  to  continue  an  illegality.  It  is 
about  time  that  we  put  Members  of  the 
Senate  on  the  spot,  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  Intends  to  do  it.  He 
intends  to  go  from  coast  to  coast  to  call 
the  roll  of  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
continue  to  vote  to  expend  Illegally  l^ed- 
eral  taxpayers"  money  and  who  continue 
an  unconstitutional  act  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress. 

Members  will  not  be  asked  to  vote  on 
this  Issue  progrsun  by  program,  but  on 
the  whole  broad  Issue  of  furuls  going  into 
segregated  programs  and  activities. 

This  issue  is  becoming  one  on  which 
we  can  no  longer  do  any  dillydallying. 
The  Issue  Is  whether  or  not  the  Congress 
win  keep  faith  with  its  right  hand  when 
Its  Members  take  the  oath  in  this  body 
to  uphold  the  law.  We  carmot  justify 
the  appropriation  of  moneys  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  Federal  projects  in  which 
there  is  segregation.  Let  the  people 
.speak  in  respect  to  the  rollcall  that  will 
be  made  in  the  Morse  bill  and  similar 
proposals  that  seek  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  Illegality  that  now  exists  in  this  coun- 
try and  that  has  characterized  the  treat- 
ment of  civil  rights  In  Federal  programs. 
As  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
heard  me  say  before,  the  time  haa  come 
for  the  white  people  of  America  to  deliv- 
er the  ConsUtution  of  the  United  States 
to  the  colored  people  of  America;  and  I 
do  not  Intend  any  longer  to  sit  here  and 
permit  politicians  to  get  by  with  what 
they  have  been  getting  by  for  years  in  the 
Senate  and  covering  It  with  the  alibi, 
when  they  get  back  home,  "It  is  the  beat 
we  could  do." 


I  will  tell  Senators  what  the  best  we  can 
do  is.  It  la  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
law:  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  made 
perfectlbr  clear  that  segregation  is  un- 
oonstitutionaL  I  intend  to  do  what  I 
can  to  take  that  record  across  thia  Re- 
public in  the  months  ahead,  before  the 
election  of  1964.  I  do  not  care  whether 
a  Senator  is  a  Republican  or  a  Dono- 
crat — ^he  ought  to  be  beaten  for  re- 
election in  1964 — others  will  be  up  for 
reelection  in  1966  and  others  in  1968 — ^if 
he  does  not  uphold  the  law  as  laid  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  have  done  precisely 
that,  as  recently  as  last  Wednesday  in 
connection  with  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill.  The  reason  I  made  the 
comment  about  bipartisanship  is  that  I 
had  the  feeling  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress, when  they  vote,  have  an  idea  that 
party  loyalty  requires  them  to  stand  by 
the  administration — it  might  have  hap- 
pened Just  as  well  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
if  our  party  were  in  the  majority — and 
that  they  have  to  stand  by  and  vote  to 
table  this  kind  of  amendment. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has, 
with  his  eloquence  and  warmth,  high- 
lighted what  I  have  tried  to  do,  but  which 
I  am  delighted  to  join  him  in  highlight- 
ing— the  fact  that,  of  all  the  things  done 
in  the  racial  field,  with  all  the  fuel  added 
to  the  fire,  this  is  the  worst.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable for  anyone  to  understand  how, 
in  this  day  and  age,  we  can  justify  ex- 
pending the  Federal  Treasury's  money  in 
aid  of  State  segregated  programs.  It  is 
inconceivable.  I  pay  honor  to  Senators 
on  the  majority  side  of  the  aisle  who, 
notwithstanding  the  party  line  on  this 
question  and  the  feeling  of  the  adminis- 
tration representatives,  voted  as  they 
did.  I  do  not  criticize  the  others,  but  I 
feel  keenly  that  our  only  way  to  win  in 
this  field  is  by  a  bipartisan  effort. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  me  to  listen  to  the  comments  of  the 
Senators  from  New  York  and  Oregon. 
I  have  been  giving  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  very  problem  they  have 
touched  on.  I  have  drawn  from  my  own 
experience  as  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  come 
up  with  a  proposal  that  I  think  has  not 
yet  been  suggested  either  by  the  admin- 
istration or  by  any  other  Senator.  I  am 
ready  to  talk  upon  my  proposal.  I  be- 
lieve the  two  distinguished  Senators  may 
find  what  I  have  to  say  interesting. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  will  re- 
call that  last  week  I  voted  with  him  on 
hia  proposal.  So  the  two  distinguished 
Senators  may  be  interested  in  a  different 
point  of  view.  I  shall  be  happy  to  have 
their  comments  as  I  develop  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  about  to  leave  in 
order  to  cross-examine  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara,  but  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Conriecticut  I  will  read  tomor- 
row's RscoKD  with  great  care  and  I  un- 


doubtedly will  be  talking  about  the  Sen- 
ator's speech  some  time  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yielded  the 
floor? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Coiuiecticut  is  recognized. 


AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  VI  OF  PRO- 
POSED CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLA- 
•HON 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  important  provisions  of  the 
President's  civil  rights  bill  Is  now  be- 
giiuiing  to  receive  the  attrition  it  de- 
serves. This  is  title  VI,  the  provision 
aimed  at  ending  discriminations  in  all 
programs  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  Federal  fimds.  It  is  an  important 
provision,  and  I  believe  it  can  and  should 
be  significantly  improved  so  as  to  make 
It  a  genuinely  effective  means  of  ending 
many  instances  of  racial  discrimination. 

As  one  who  had  the  responsibihty  of 
administering  scores  of  these  programs, 
I  had  a  chance  to  look  firsthand  at  the 
problems  confronting  the  administrator 
who  wants  to  end  discriminations  in  the 
programs  under  his  jurisdiction.  Aa  I 
testified  before  Congress  while  I  served 
as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welf  Eire,  it  is  essential  that  Congress  pass 
the  necessary  legislation  to  enable  Fed- 
eral administrators  to  deal  with  these 
matters  effectively. 

Section  601  of  the  proposed  bill  seeks 
to  make  sure  that  whoever  receives  a  fi- 
nancial benefit  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  impose  racial  discrim- 
inations. This  is  a  laudable  objective. 
Certainly  public  benefits,  made  possible 
by  the  taxes  of  every  citizen,  should  be 
available  to  all  citizens  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  or  color.  This  is  a  matter 
of  simple  justice.  It  is  very  likely  also 
a  requirement  of  the  fifth  amendment. 

The  scope  of  the  provision  is  broad.  It 
is  designed  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no 
discrimination  when  Federal  funds  are 
used  to  build  hospitals,  to  assist  Ismd- 
grant  colleges,  to  support  research,  to  re- 
train the  unemployed,  to  finance  expan- 
sion of  small  businesses  and  to  accom- 
plish a  great  variety  of  other  tasks. 

To  reach  these  worthwhile  objectives, 
section  601  gives  Federal  administra- 
tors one  new  power  to  end  discrimina- 
tions in  federally  financed  programs. 
This  Is  the  power  to  cut  off  funds.  It  is 
important  to  make  this  power  explicit. 
There  are  many  federally  financed  pro- 
grams where  the  statutory  guidelines  are 
so  precise  that  the  administrator  must 
pay  out  funds  even  though  discrimina- 
tions will  occur.  For  example,  the  Hill- 
Burton  Hospital  Construction  Act  and 
Morrill  Land-Grant  College  Act  both 
specify  that  fimds  shall  be  used  for  sep- 
arate but  eq\ial  facilities.  Despite  the 
constitutional  Invalidity  of  these  pro- 
visions, it  is  not  likely  that  the  admin- 
istrator of  these  programs  has  the  au- 
thority to  disregard  the  plain  words  of 
the  statutes. 

As  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.   I   faced    this    problem    many 
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times.  When  I  felt  I  had  Authority  to 
act.  I  declined  to  Bake  funds  ayailAble 
unless  provislaii  «es  made  for  nondls- 
crlminetion.  TliiB  oeeurred  in  the  sum- 
mer Institute  procrem  of  the  National 
Defense  Educatton  Aet  and  the  provisions 
of  the  ImiDacted  area  program  providing 
funds  for  the  edueaUon  of  children  liv- 
tos  on  military  beaet.  But  I  was  with- 
out authority  to  depart  from  the  clear 
statutory  commands  of  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  or  the  Morrill  Act 

Section  801  will  correct  this  situation 
and  make  sure  that  no  Federal  admin- 
istrator will  be  required  to  extend  finan- 
cial assistance  that  will  promote  discrim- 
ination. 

Last  week  Senator  Kbatiicg  and  other 
Senators  propoeed  an  amendment  to 
title  6  that  would  make  the  power  to 
cut  off  fimds  mandatory  Instead  of  dis- 
cretionary. Their  amendment  also  pro- 
vides Judicial  review  of  any  fund  cutoff. 
and  this  is  certainly  proper. 

I  agree  that  the  administrator  of  each 
program  should  be  required  to  act  to  end 
discriminations,  but  I  do  not  believe  tns 
power  should  be  limited  to  the  single 
remedy  of  cutting  off  funds. 

The  power  to  cut  off  funds,  even  if 
made  mandatory,  will  not  necessarily  end 
diseriminatlona.  In  acnne  instances,  a  re- 
cipient will  doubtless  prefer  to  end  dis- 
criminations rather  than  lose  Federal 
financial  support.  But  If  the  discrimi- 
nations continue,  the  only  remedy  pro- 
vided by  section  601  is  withholding  of 
funds.  This  will  not  end  the  discrimina- 
tion. 

I,  therefore,  suggest  that  section  601 
be  amended  to  make  It  at  once  more  ef- 
fective and  more  humane.  I  propose  that 
every  Federal  administrator  be  given.  In 
addition  to  the  ixmtr  to  withhold  finan- 
cial assistance,  the  power  to  provide  for 
an  enforceable  requirement  that  there 
will  be  no  discrimination  by  the  recipi- 
ent. This  would  be  provided  by  rule, 
regiilation,  contract,  or  other  enforceable 
requirement. 

My  amendment  provides  a  remedy  that 
does  not  merely  encourage  desegregation 
by  threat  of  cutting  off  funds,  it  adds 
the  means  of  aasmrtng  an  end  to  discrimi- 
nation by  permitting  a  lawsuit  to  make 
sure  that  the  requirement  not  to  dis- 
criminate is  complied  with.  The  Oov- 
emment  could  bring  suit  based  on  the 
requirement  not  to  discriminate,  and  if 
the  facts  support  the  allegations  of  dis- 
crimination, secure  a  court  order  ending 
discrimination. 

Cutting  off  funds  may  be  necessary, 
and  every  administrator  of  a  Federal 
program  should  have  this  power  and 
should  be  required  to  use  It  If  there  is 
no  other  way  to  end  discriminations. 
But  it  would  be  foolish  to  give  an  ad- 
ministrator only  the  power  to  cut  off 
funds  and  then  require  him  to  use  that 
power  In  all  caee»— even  those  where  it 
will  not  end  the  discriminations. 

Cutting  off  Federal  funds  from  a  school 
that  insists  on  staying  segregated  does 
not  bring  about  the  admission  of  Negro 
students:  it  stmplx^'fBa^es  less  money 
available  to  e^^fitnt  the  white  students. 
If  a  school  that  receives  Federsil  funds 
keeps  out  Negro  children.  I  think  it  is 
better   to   get   the   Negro    children    ad- 


mitted than  to  cut  off  funds  and  impair 
the  education  of  the  white  children. 

If  we  give  the  administrator  the  added 
power  of  providing  for  an  enforceable 
requirement  not  to  discriminate,  then 
we  enable  him  to  act  effectively  to  reach 
the  results  we  want — an  end  to  discrimi- 
nations. 

With  this  added  power,  an  adminis- 
trator who  found  discrimination  In  a 
federally  financed  program  would  act  as 
follows: 

First.  If  cutting  off  funds  was  the  best 
way  of  dealing  with  the  situation,  he 
would  have  the  power  to  do  so. 

Second.  If  cutting  off  funds  would  not 
end  the  discriminations  or  if  it  would 
be  unfair  to  others  who  benefit  from 
Federal  funds,  the  administrator  would 
bring  a  lawsuit  to  require  that  the  di.s- 
crlminations  be  ended. 

Third.  The  administrator  would  be 
required  to  act  one  way  or  the  other — 
either  cut  off  funds  or  sue  to  end  dis- 
criminations. He  would  not  have  a 
choice  between  action  or  no  action,  but 
he  would  have  a  choice  between  action 
that  might  be  Ineffective  or  harmful  and 
action  that  would  accomplish  results. 

The  value  of  the  type  of  lawsuit  au- 
thorized by  my  amendment  has  recently 
been  demonstrated  by  an  action  brought 
in  the  Federal  district  court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Virginia,  United 
States  against  School  Board  of  Priiv:e 
Georges  County.  The  case  concerned 
those  provisions  of  the  impacted  area 
program  that  provide  for  the  education 
of  children  bvlng  off  military  bases.  As 
Secretary  of  HEW  I  was  advised  that  I 
lacked  authority  to  withhold  funds  in  the 
event  that  schools  educating  these  chil- 
dren were  segregated.  I.  therefore,  urged 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  bring  a  law- 
suit to  require  desegregation.  The  Vir- 
ginia case  was  that  kind  of  lawsuit.  It 
was  based  on  the  assurance  required  by 
statute  of  every  recipient  of  federally  im- 
pacted area  funds  that  the  school  will  be 
available  to  federally  connected  children 
on  the  same  basis  as  State  law  requires  it 
to  serve  local  children.  In  Virginia  there 
is  a  pupil  placement  law  that  excludes 
race  as  a  criterion  of  assignment.  The 
Federal  Government  sued  to  enforce  the 
assiirance  required  by  Federal  law  and 
secured  a  court  order  that  the  federally 
connected  children  would  have  to  be  ad- 
mitted pursuant  to  State  law— that  is, 
without  regard  to  race. 

My  amendment  contemplates  a  similar 
type  of  requirement  binding  upon  every 
recipient  of  a  Federal  benefit.  The  as- 
surance would  explicitly  forbid  discrimi- 
nation and  like  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  815  would  be  enforcible  by  a  civil 
action  brought  by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  advantage  of  this  added  provision 
Is  especially  clear  In  the  situation  where 
the  Federal  funds  are  used  solely  for  con- 
struction of  a  building.  Whatever  value 
may  He  In  the  power  to  withhold  funds 
granted  annually  for  maintaining  a  fed- 
erally aided  program,  this  power  is  of  no 
use  whatever  after  funds  have  been 
granted  to  build  a  school  or  a  hospital. 
Unless  the  administrator  of  such  a  pro- 
gram has  the  power  to  bring  suit  te  en- 
force a  requirement  not  to  discriminate, 
he  IS  powerless.     Section  601  In  Its  pres- 


ent form  has  absolutely  no  effect  on  that 
situation. 

A  further  advantage  of  my  amend- 
ment is  that  the  administrator's  action 
to  end  discrimination  can  be  much  more 
selective  if  he  is  not  limited  to  the  power 
to  cut  off  funds.  Under  section  601.  the 
administrator  might  well  have  to  exer- 
cise his  power  to  withhold  with  respect 
to  a  Stote's  entire  program.  This  might 
occur  when  Federal  funds  are  given  to  a 
State  which  In  turn  uses  them  in  various 
local  projects.  If  there  was  discrimina- 
tion in  one  project,  section  601  might  give 
the  Federal  administrator  no  choice  but 
to  cut  ofr  all  funds  to  that  State,  In- 
juring many  people  being  aided  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis  In  other  parts 
of  that  State.  Under  my  amendment, 
the  administrator  could  proceed  by  law- 
.suit  against  the  one  situation  where  there 
was  discrimination,  leaving  the  rest  of 
the  program  in  that  State  unimpaired. 

Finally,  this  amendment  Improves  title 
6  even  In  cases  where  funds  will  be  with- 
held. In  some  instances  the  recipient 
will  decline  to  accept  financial  assistance 
with  a  nondiscrimination  requirement. 
When  that  occurs,  the  funds  will  not  be 
Klven.  But  the  respor^slblllty  will  be 
.squarely  fixed  upon  the  person  who  in- 
sists on  continuing  to  discriminate, 
rather  than  upon  the  Federal  admin- 
istrator. The  shoe  may  pinch,  but  it  will 
be  on  the  appropriate  foot. 

In  sum.  I  want  to  see  this  provision 
made  more  effective  and  more  fair.  An 
antidiscrimination  provision  should  not 
be  a  club  to  punish  people.  It  should  be 
an  effective  means  of  bringing  about  the 
desired  result  of  ending  discrimination. 
Section  601  does  part  of  the  Job  by  au- 
thorizing withholding  of  funds.  It  will 
do  the  job  more  effectively  and  fairly 
if  It  also  Includes  the  power  to  provide 
for  an  enforcible  requirement  of  non- 
discrimination. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  an  sunendment 
to  S.  1731.  the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1963.  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived, printed  in  the  Record,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  amendment  wels  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

On  page  35.  after  line  14,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing 

"Sec  602  In  furnishing  any  financial 
assistance,  described  In  section  601,  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  program  or  activity  shall 
provide  by  rule,  regulation,  contract,  or  other 
enforcible  requirement  that  Individuals 
participating  In  or  benefiting  from  the  pro- 
gram or  activity  shall  not  be  discriminated 
against  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  religion 
or  national  origin  or  denied  participation  or 
benefits  therein  on  the  ground  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  orlgfln.  Such  rule,  regu- 
lation, contract,  or  other  enforcible  require- 
ment shall  be  a  condition  of  receiving  the 
financial  assistance  and  shall  be  an  obliga- 
tion upon  the  recipient  enforcible  In  a  civil 
action  brought  for  or  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States 

"Sec  603  If  the  nondiscrimination  re- 
quirement provided  In  section  603  l«  violated 
the  administrator  of  such  program  or  activity 
shall  act  In  one  of  the  following  ways: 

(al  Withhold  all  further  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  recipient  until  such  require- 
ment Is  compiled  with,  or 
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"(b)   Request  the  Attorney  General  of  the 

United  States  to  Institute  Xor  or  in  tbe  name 
of  the  United  States  a  civil  action  to  secure 
compliance  with  such  requirement." 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  have  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  who  speaks  from  a  wealth 
of  experience  in  this  field  gained  In  his 
capacity  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  remarks  and  the  amendment 
he  has  submitted. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  I 
have  felt  that  the  present  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  relating  to  the  cutting 
off  of  fimds.  is  entirely  inadequate. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  present  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  the  President  would  be 
authorized  In  his  discretion  to  continue 
to  provide  Federal  assistance  to  pro- 
grams or  activities  even  though  they  are 
carried  out  In  a  discriminatory  manner. 
As  I  understand  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
it  would  prohibit  such  Federal  payments 
to  any  Stote  which  insisted  upon  main- 
taining segregated  practices  in  the  pro- 
gram Involved,  but  would  allow  stilts  to 
be  brought  to  compel  compliance  with  a 
policy  of  nondiscrimination. 

While  the  language  of  the  amendment 
is  somewhat  different,  it  really  seeks  to 
accomplish  the  same  basic  objective  as 
an  amendment  which  I  submitted  last 
week  with  the  cosponsorship  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  Senators  and  which  Is  still 
lying  at  the  desk.  This  objective,  sim- 
ply stated,  is  to  terminate  the  condition 
under  which  the  Federal  Government 
acts  as  a  silent  partner  to  segregation 
and  to  establish  as  a  uniform  principle  a 
requirement  of  nondiscrimination  under 
all  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 

In  my  judgment,  it  Is  illegal  and  Im- 
moral for  Federal  tax  funds  collected 
from  the  pockets  and  pay  envelopes  of  all 
our  citizens  without  regard  to  race  to  be 
used  to  subsidize  programs  which  do  dis- 
criminate on  racial  grounds.  This  prac- 
tice must  be  terminated,  but  the  best 
procedure  for  securing  compliance  with 
the  constitutional  requirement  of  non- 
discrimination remains  to  be  determined. 
What  all  of  us  seek  to  accomplish  Is. 
of  course,  the  administration  of  these 
important  programs  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis,  as  I  believe  is  required  by  the 
Constitution.  We  do  not  want  to  punish 
any  State,  locality,  or  citizen,  and  there 
IS  nothing  vindictive  in  any  sense  about 
these  proposals.  As  I  said  at  the  time 
I  submitted  my  amendment,  any  hard- 
ship which  would  accompany  a  policy 
of  nondiscrimination  would  "result  not 
from  any  Insistence  upon  compliance 
with  constitutional  commands  but  only 
if  State  officials  refuse  to  conform  their 
practices  to  a  standard  which  is  morally 
and  legally  required." 

My  own  hope  Is  that  no  State  would 
be  so  callous  as  to  deny  Its  schoolchil- 
dren, for  example,  the  benefit  of  the 
Federal  school-lunch  program  rather 
than  to  administer  such  a  program  on 


a  basis  that  deals  fairly  with  all  children 
attending  the  State's  schools. 

I  alao  nnphaslzed  in  my  stotement  at 
the  time  I  submitted  my  ameiniment  that 
the  determination  of  whether  a  State  is 
acting  in  a  lawful  manner  "will  be  deter- 
mined on  a  program-by-program  and 
area-by-area  basis."  Thus,  there  would 
be  no  withholding  of  all  funds  under  all 
grant-in-aid  programs  for  a  particular 
State  because  that  State  discriminated 
in  its  administration  of  the  apprentice 
training  program  or  in  its  use  of  urban 
renewal  funds,  to  mention  specific  exam- 
ples. The  amendment  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  also  would 
provide  for  action  on  a  case -by-case 
basis. 

The  Attorney  General,  with  conmiend- 
able  candor,  said  in  a  recent  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
that  he  had  under  consideration  the  pres- 
entation of  an  amendment  to  title  VI. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral will  decide  that  an  amendment  com- 
bining the  best  featores  of  the  two 
amendments  now  pending  to  title  VI 
would  offer  the  best  possibility  for  im- 
proving this  title.  I  believe  that  such  a 
combined  amendment  is  feasible  and  will 
certainly  undertake  to  work  out  a  new 
amendment  along  such  lines  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

I  close  as  I  began,  by  commending  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  submit- 
ting the  amendment  as  a  helpful  step 
in  the  discussion  of  this  serious  problem. 
I  am  siire  that  the  cause  of  civil  rights 
will  benefit  from  the  action  taken  today. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York.  It  is 
my  feellDg  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  continue  to  play  a  major  role 
in  perfecting  a  civil  rights  program.  I 
read  with  the  greatest  interest  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  submitted 
last  week.  I  agree  with  him  that  the 
position  taken  by  the  Attorney  General 
on  title  VI  is  defective  and  will  not  com- 
pletely do  the  job. 

In  trying  to  formulate  a  program,  I 
have  drawn  from  my  own  experience  as 
an  administrator  who  had  to  wrestle  with 
this  problem  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Uie  entire  burden 
cannot  be  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  executive  branch  alone;  Congress  has 
a  basic  role  to  play.  The  Administrator 
who  handles  the  program,  when  toe 
statutory  language  specifically  stotes  how 
the  money  shall  be  disbursed,  must  dis- 
burae  the  fimds  if  there  is  a  clear  order 
from  Congress.  As  I  have  pointed  out, 
imder  both  the  Hill-Burton  Act  and  the 
Morrill  Act,  in  which  Congress  specifi- 
cally provides  for  separate  but  equal 
facilities,  the  Administrator  has  no  alter- 
nathre.  However,  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  Congress  has  not  made 
a  clear  directive.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, I  believe  the  Administrator  has 
discretion  to  include  nondiscrimination 
among  the  criteria  under  which  he  will 
administer  the  funds. 

What  I  believe  is  needed  is  a  manda- 
tory provision,  not  quite  like  the  one 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
but  one  which  would  take  into  account 
alternative  ways  in  which  an  adminis- 


trator coidd  act.  One  of  the  bask;  de- 
fects in  the  administrations'  proposal  as 
to  title  VI  is  that  it  could  itself  be  dis- 
criminatory and  could  itself  punish  many 
areas  which  do  not  discriminate. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example.  Stote  X, 
where  there  are  a  number  of  commu- 
nities, in  some  of  which  a  federally  aided 
program  is  segregated  and  in  some  of 
which  the  program  is  desegregated.  Un- 
der the  administration's  proposal,  the 
administrator  might  have  to  cut  off  funds 
from  the  antire  Stote. 

This  would  certeinly  be  unfair,  be- 
cause if  there  are  a  number  of  commuru- 
ties  in  a  given  Stote  which  have  deseg- 
regated schools  or  desegregated  ho^i- 
tals,  by  no  means  should  the  funds  for 
those  facilities  be  cut  off;  we  should  be 
doing  everything  we  possibly  can  to  en- 
courage other  communities  to  do  the 
same.  Therefore,  the  meat-ax  approach 
by  the  administration  would  not  accom- 
plish its  objective  of  forcing  desegrega- 
tion but  might  possibly  harm  the  com- 
mimlty  that  seeks  to  desegregate. 

What  we  seek  to  accomplish  is  to  pro- 
vide the  administrator  with  alternatives, 
and,  by  spelling  out  what  he  may  do. 
to  seek  the  ultimate  objective  of  not  pun- 
ishing people — ^not  punishing  the  white, 
not  pimishing  the  Negro — but  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  be  constructive. 

During  the  entire  debate  on  civil  righto, 
in  all  its  phases,  one  of  the  greatest  re- 
sponsibilities on  the  shoulders  of  all  of 
us  is  to  be  constructive.  Tlie  civil  rights 
problem  is  filled  with  emotion.  It  is  a 
problem  filled  with  politics.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem in  which  there  is  not  enough  clear 
thought.  I  believe  there  is  a  burden 
upon  every  Senator  and  every  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representotives  to  make 
certain  that  he  considers  this  problem 
carefully  and  thoughtfully.  If  there  is 
one  thing  of  which  I  am  certain.  It  is 
that  many  problems  face  us  in  the  entire 
civil  rights  issue,  and  they  go  far  beyond 
the  way  in  which  we  may  vote  on  the 
bills  which  are  before  Congress  today. 

I  agree  with  the  commente  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  I  am  hopeful  that 
in  the  days  ahead,  during  the  hearings 
on  this  proposal,  he  will  study  my 
amendment  as  well  as  his  own  sunend- 
ment,  and  question  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  other  members  of  the  executive 
branch,  to  see  how  they  look  at  It  and 
how  they  view  the  various  alternatives. 
I  submit  the  amendment  I  have  sug- 
gested today,  not  merely  on  the  basis  of 
my  reading,  but  I  have  used  my  own 
background  and  my  own  experience  In 
this  field  to  seek  an  effective  remedy  for 
the  problems  of  segregation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  This 
discussion  of  title  VI  of  the  general  civil 
rights  bill,  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  Is  very  useful.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  this  discus- 
sion developed  during  debate  on  the  Na- 
tional Service  -Corps,  which  projecte  a 
program  by  means  of  which  we  seek  to 
reach  Into  the  areas  of  greatest  human 
poverty  and  suffering — the  areas  of  men- 
tal health,  school  dropoute,  migratory 
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Ubor  camp*.  Indten  reaervations.  and 
city  slums,  and  stiirthir  areas. 

80 1  beU«Te  It  mosi  approprtat«  to  have 
the  R«co«D  reflect,  flnt,  that  In  the  selec- 
tion and  tralnlnf  of  volunteers  under 
this  profrram,  m  have  the  clearest  ex- 
pression from  the  Attorney  General  that 
the  President's  BxceutlTe  Order  10925. 
dealing  with  dlserlmlnatlon  In  employ- 
ment is  applicable  to  corpsmen.  Hence, 
there  will  be  no  dlaorUnlnation  in  the 
selection  or  the  trmlnlng  of  volunteers  In 
the  NaUonal  Service  Corps.  80  tf  anyone 
has  felt  the  need  for  the  inclusion  of  a 
provision  pndilbltlng  this  sort  of  dis- 
crimination, It  certainly  would  be  redun- 
dant and  unnecesMury  here,  because  we 
have  the  unequivocal  assurance  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  JaBlOO^.  I  believe  that  this 
bin.  under  the  charge  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey — the 
NaUonal  Service  Corps  bill— Is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  entire  civil  rights 
program.  While  not  labeled  civil  rights 
legislation,  it  alms  at  more  opportunity : 
it  aims  at  remedying  the  conditions  of 
extreme  poverty  of  people,  not  only 
Negroes,  but  whites  as  weU.  It  Is  a  very 
Important  bill  which  can  do  much  good. 
It  certainly  has  my  support,  and  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  his  long,  arduous,  and  hard  work  in 
this  field.  I  hope  that  within  the  next 
day  or  so  the  Senate  will  overwhelmingly 
I>ass  this  measure,  because  I  think  It  has 
a  very  Important  bearing  upon  oppor- 
tunities for  remedsrlng  many  of  the  con- 
ditions which  concern  the  people  of  this 
NaUon. 

Mr.  WILLIAIIB  of  New  Jersey.  I  ap- 
preciate the  support  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  continually  given  this 
proposed  legislation.  In  connection  with 
the  general  question  of  the  application  of 
Federal  funds  In  areas  in  which  dis- 
crimination ezlste,  we  are  f\illy  aware  of 
the  Immorality  of  that — and  Illegality. 

I  would  say  the  National  Service  Corps 
program  Is  truly  a  people-to-people  pro- 
gram— one  In  which  volunteers  with 
skills  and  with  hearts  will  reach  out  to 
help  the  poor  peoide  In  this  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that 
scHne  of  the  poverty  exists  in  institutions. 
both  private  and  public,  where — for  eco- 
nomic or  other  reasons — there  may  be 
^  people  of  only  one  nationality  or  perhaps 
of  only  one  color.  Certainly  we  know  the 
economic  fact  that  in  many  of  our  migra- 
tory labor  camps  only  Negroes  are  resi- 
dent. 

I  feel  that  the  Immorality  which  \&  as- 
sociated with  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  build  an  airport  with  segregated  facili- 
ties is  clear. 

The  question  prohibiting  corpsmen 
from  assisting  the  disadvantaged  here 
is  entirely  different.  We  are  reaching 
out,  not  to  heU>  governments  as  such, 
but  to  help  people  who  are  undergoing 
hardship.  We  do  not  withhold  milk  from 
schools,  even  though  they  are  part  of  the 
Government,  because  a  youngster  hap- 
pens to  be  attending  a  school  in  which 
all  his  classmates  are  colored.  Similarly 
In  this  program  we  are  striving  to  aid 
people,  such  as  migratory  workers,  who 
have  the  disadvantage  of  earning  low  in- 
comes. 


Even  if  it  happens  that  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  they  are  segregated, 
these  people  should  be  helped  by  the 
National  Service  Corps.  To  withhold 
help  from  those  in  need  would  contradict 
the  aims  of  the  bill 

Mr.  B4ANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Conriectlcut  yield 
briefly? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.     I  yield  the  floor. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS  ACT 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  1321)  to  provide  for  a 
National  Service  Corps  to  strengthen 
community  service  programs  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  B4ANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill,  whether  the  Domestic  Peace 
Corps,  as  it  is  popularly  known,  is  sup- 
posed to  deal  with  persistent  pockets  of 
poverty  and  msdadjustment  in  the  midst 
of  our  general  prosperity  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Pre- 
cisely. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  true  that  the 
cost  of  the  program  for  the  first  year 
will  be  approximately  15  million? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
Is  correct.  The  best  realistic  estimates 
Indicate  that  with  the  number  of  vol- 
unteers who  could  be  recruited  and 
trained  the  first  year,  the  cost  would  be 
a  modest  $5  million. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  the  number 
of  personnel  anticipated  as  a  result  of 
expenditure  of  the  $5  million  is  approxi- 
mately 1.000  volunteers? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes; 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year,  close  to 
1.000  volunteers  will  have  been  trained 
and  be  on  the  Job. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  will  receive 
subsistence  pay  only 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  They 
will  receive  subsistence  pay.  and  a  mod- 
est stipend  of  $75  a  month  for  what. 
in  general  terms,  will  be  a  separation  al- 
lowance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  they  will  work 
primarily  In  economically  depressed 
areas,  in  city  and  in  rural  slums,  in 
Institutions — particularly  those  for  the 
mentally  ill  and  the  mentally  retarded. 
In  programs  giving  assistance  to  the 
elderly  people  of  our  country.  In  pro- 
grams helping  dependent  children,  and 
in  programis  on  Indian  reservations? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
These  are  the  areas  of  hardship  and 
poverty;  these  are  the  areas  to  which  the 
bill  is  addressed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  true  that  if 
this  bill  is  passed  and  is  enacted  into 
law.  these  volunteers  will  not — I  repeat, 
they  will  not — be  forced  upon  a  com- 
munity? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Ab- 
solutely not.  In  several  ways  In  this 
bill,  we  have  insured  that  the  volunteers 
will  go  only  to  local  projects  that  have 
been  requested  by  the  local  area.  Local 
Initiative  will  bear  the  burden  of  the  re- 
quests. Then  the  Director  will  clear  the 
projects  through  the  Governor  of  the 
State:  then  the  corpsmen  go  Into  the 
areas  which  have  asked  to  have  them. 


Mr  MANSFIELD  In  other  words,  if 
they  go  Into  a  community  or  an  area, 
they  will  do  so  on  the  basis  of  an  invita- 
tion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Ab- 
solutely so — on  the  basis  of  a  request 
emd  an  invitation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  the  United  States  there  are  approxi- 
mately 8,500.000  persons  who  have  less 
than  5  years  of  schooling  and  that  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  children 
entering  the  ninth  grade  become  drop- 
outs? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  my  understanding. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Is  It  not  also  true 
that  there  are  approximately  350.000 
children  who  are  members  of  migrant 
farm  families,  and  that  more  than  half 
are  behind  In  their  schooling  from  1  to  4 
years'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
IS  correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sulKommittee  which  handled 
this  bill  iS.  1321)  have  seen  examples  of 
that  in  many  States  of  the  country.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  are  there  not 
in  the  Nation  areas  such  as  the  Appa- 
lachian region,  and  the  permauient  pock- 
ets of  poverty  in  places  such  as  Detroit. 
Chicago,  and  elsewhere,  which  are  in 
need  of  this  volunteer  help? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
certainly  is  correct.  Perhaps  much  of 
this  poverty  is  Invisible  to  many  of  us 
who  live  in  relative  prosperity.  Never- 
theless, the  poverty  exists  there,  and  we 
know  it.  We  know  it  as  a  matter  of 
statistics,  and  more  and  more  we  are  be- 
ginning to  know  it  in  human  terms,  and 
In  terms  of  the  hardship  It  causes. 

Mr.  MANSnELD.  This  organization 
sometimes  Is  referred  to  as  the  domestic 
counterpart  of  the  so-called  Peace  Corps. 
I  think  the  Peace  Corps  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent Job.  all  things  considered.  But 
would  not  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
say  it  is  about  time  we  began  to  look 
after  our  own — to  take  care  of  our  own 
children  who  are  in  need  of  help,  and  to 
take  care  of  the  mentally  ill  and  the 
mentally  retarded  who  occupy  so  much 
of  the  capacity  of  our  State  institutions, 
and  so  many  of  whom  are  not  even  able 
to  get  into  a  State  institution?  And  does 
not  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  think 
something  should  be  done  about  the  ab- 
ject poverty  and  the  lack  of  opportunity 
which  exist  on  the  Indian  reservations? 
These  are  things  which  could  be  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  proposed  $5  million  pro- 
gram—the 1.000-personnel  program — is 
a  good  step  in  the  right  direction  to  take 
care  of  people  who  are  in  need,  people 
who  are  our  fellow  citizens,  and  people 
whom  we  forget  all  too  easily. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  could  not  be 
more  eloquently  expressed  than  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  just  expressed  It. 


WASHINGTON     POST    ARTICLE     ON 
BAYARD      RUSTIN.      LEADER     OF 
MARCH   ON    WASHINGTON 
Mr.   THURMOND.     Mr.    President.   I 

rise  t3  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
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to  the  presence  of  one  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday.  August  11. 
1963.  by  Susanna  McBee  which  attempts 
to  whitewash  the  deplorable  and  dls- 
"  turbing  record  of  the  man  tabbed  as  "Mr. 
March-on-Washlngton  himself"  and  also 
to  the  absence  of  any  report  whatever  in 
today's  issue  of  the  Washington  Post  on 
the  appearance  of  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the 
noted  physicist  and  father  of  the  hydro- 
yen  bomb,  who  testified  yesterday  against 
the  President's  Moscow  test  ban  treaty 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee's Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  In  an  effort  to  further  dem- 
onstrate the  bias  of  a  newspaper  which 
arrogates  unto  Itself  the  moral  task  of 
lecturing  others  on  the  subject  of  so- 
called  bias,  as  the  Washington  Post  views 
that  term.  I  think  it  Is  particularly  ap- 
propriate that  the  bias  of  this  news- 
paper be  discussed  on  the  Senate  floor 
today  in  view  of  the  charge  which  was 
made  by  a  number  of  my  Southern  col- 
Ifagues  in  the  House  last  week  that  their 
2-hour  discussion.  In  biting  terms,  of 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara's  directive 
authorizing  communities  to  be  placed  off 
limits  to  armed  services  personnel  was 
not  reported  in  the  Washington  Post, 
although  it  made  big  headlines  across  the 
country  in  hundreds  of  other  newspapers. 
I  have  read  the  Washington  Post  re- 
.-^ponse  to  this  criticism  and  its  only  de- 
fense is  that  an  article  was  carried  in 
us  first  edition.  I  understand  that  the 
fir.st  edition  is  the  one  which  is  placed 
on  the  streets  the  night  before  publica- 
tion the  following  morning  and  does  not 
in  any  way  represent  much  of  the  Wash- 
inpton  Post's  overall  circulation  in  the 
District  and  the  surrounding  metropoli- 
tan area. 

As  to  the  point  about  Dr.  Teller's  testi- 
mony t>efore  the  Preparedness  Investl- 
t;ating  Subcommittee  on  yesterday.  I 
have  talked  with  others  who  expressed 
.■-hock  that  the  Washington  Post  did  not, 
at  least  in  the  edition  carried  to  my 
home,  carry  a  single  word  on  Dr.  Teller's 
opposition  to  the  test  ban  treaty,  even 
though  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Biennis]  held  a  news  conference  on  Dr. 
Tellers  appearance  following  the  sub- 
committee meeting  and  I  might  add  that 
this  conference  was  reported  widely  on 
radio  and  television.  The  Washington 
Po.st  did.  however,  print  three  articles, 
in  the  edition  which  was  delivered  to 
my  home,  about  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk's  plea,  before  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  Senate  Committees  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  Armed  Services  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  that 
the  Presidents  Moscow  test  ban  treaty 
bi-  ratified. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  to  get  back  to  the 
story  about  the  article  in  Sunday's 
Washington  Post  on  the  subject  of  Bay- 
ard Rustin.  I  want  to  take  a  little  time 
today  to  recite  to  the  Senate  and  place 
m  the  Record  other  articles  and  mate- 
!  lals  which  show  what  a  whitewash  job 
the  Post  attempted  In  favor  of  Mr. 
Rustin  and  what  I  consider  to  be  his 
ludicrous  record.  The  article  is  en- 
titled "Organizer  of  District  of  Columbia 


March  Is  Devoted  to  Nonviolence: 
Friendliness,  Not  a  Gun,  Is  the  Proper 
Weapon,  Veteran  of  Past  Protests  Here 
Believes:  Bayard  Rustin,  a  Longtime 
Pacifist,  Says  Negroes  Must  Be  Willing 
To  Suffer  To  Win  Rights."  This  article 
is  a  classic  example  of  news  reporting 
because  the  reporter  took  a  series  of 
ludicrous  facts  and  directed  them  so  that 
they  literally  came  out  smelling  like  a 
rose  and  looking  like  a  gilded  lily. 

Mr.  Rustin's  criminal  record  serves 
as  a  good  beginning  point  in  demon- 
strating the  distorted  and  slanted  re- 
porting of  the  Washington  Post.  Mr. 
Rustin  is  reported  in  the  Washington 
Post  article  as  having  served  28  months 
during  World  War  II  as  a  conscientious 
objector.  The  true  facts  are  that  he 
was  sentenced  for  failure  to  abide  by  the 
selective  service  law.  He  failed  to  re- 
port for  work  of  national  importance 
and  also  for  physical  examination. 

The  article  states  that  he  was  con- 
victed in  1953  in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  of  a 
morals  charge  after  being  arrested  with 
two  other  men.  The  words  "morals 
charge"  are  true.  But  this  again  is  a 
clearcut  case  of  toning  down  the  charge. 
The  conviction  was  sex  perversion  and  a 
subsequent  arrest  of  vagrancy  and  lewd- 
ness. Mr.  Rustin  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
sex  perversion  charge. 

To  prove  my  explanation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Rustin's  police  record  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks  to- 
gether with  two  newspaper  clippings 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  dated  Janu- 
ary 22,  1953.  and  January  23.  1953. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  record 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

June  2.   1959. 
Reference:  Current  criminal  check  requested. 
Subject:    Rustin.    Bayard,   aka-Rustln.   Bay- 
nard. 

SUBJECT    MATTER 

As  per  request  of  above  mentioned  refer- 
ence, a  criminal  check  was  made.  The  Loe 
Angeles  Police  Department  and  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Department  re- 
vealed the  following: 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  shows 
no  record  and  no  wants. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment revealed  that  Bayard  Rustin,  217  Mott 
Street.  New  York,  in  State  and  county  1 
week,  born  West  Chester,  Pa.,  177  lbs.,  6  feet 
1  Inch,  male.  Negro,  40  In  1953.  occupation, 
lecturer,  black  hair,  brown  eyes,  was  arrested 
on  January  22.  1953.  by  Pasadena  Police  De- 
partment on  charge  of  647,3  PCC.  Subject 
was  sentenced  to  60  days. 

The  following  Is  a  resume  of  subject's 
arrest  record  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  Washington: 

January  12.  1944:  Bayard  Rustin.  No.  41488. 
PD.  New  York.  N.Y..  charge:  SS— failed  to 
report  for  work  national  Importance,  ball 
paid  January  13,  1944;  February  17.  1944, 
sent  to  place  designated  by  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  for  3  years. 

January  12,  1944:  Bayard  Rustin.  No.  C- 
37-447,  USM.  New  York.  NY.,  charge:  Selec- 
tive Service. 

February  28.  1944:  Bayard  Rustin.  No. 
42069,  PDH.  New  York.  N.Y..  charge:  SS— 
Physical  examination  for  CPA  camp,  sen- 
tenced 3  years;  March  7.  1944.  released  to 
Federal  Corrections  Institute,  Ashland,  Ky. 

March  9.  1944:  Bayard  Rustin,  No.  2905- 
AX.  Federal  Correctional  Institution.  Ash- 
land. Ky.,  charge :  selective  service.  3  years. 


August  3.  1945:  Bayard  Rustin.  No.  15050. 
USP,  Lewlsburg,  Pa.,  charge:  SSA — fall  to  re- 
port for  physical  examination.  3  years  6-11- 
46  dlsch.  cond.  rel.  with  Camp  CT. 

September  15.  1948:  Bayard  Rustin,  No. 
318576,  WH.  Rlkers  Island,  New  York.  N.Y., 
charge:  DC.  15  days. 

March  22.  1949 :  Ba3mard  Rustin.  Camp  No. 
508.  Roxboro.  N.C..  B.  of  I.,  Pr.  Div.,  Raleigh, 
N.C..  No.  234130.  charge:  viol,  bus  SS,  30  days. 
4-13-49  exp. 

October  4.  1949:  Bayard  Rustin.  No. 
118388,  PD,  Washington.  D.C.,  charge:  picket- 
ing embassy,  no  disposition. 

January  21,  1953:  Bayard  Rustin.  No. 
33914.  PD.  Pasadena.  Calif.,  charge:  Inv.  PC 
288A.  sex  perversion,  no  disposition  given. 

January  22.  1953:  Bayard  Rustin.  No.  B- 
254754,  SO  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  charge:  vag. 
lewd,  no  disposition  given. 

February,  1943,  religious  objector  to  war;  3 
years  southern  district.  New  York;  Informa- 
tion received  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Undersigned  was  unable  to  find  any  arrest 
record  subsequent  to  January  1953  through 
local  police  agencies. 


I  From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Jan.  22.  1953] 
Lectures   Jailed   on    Morals   Charge 

Bayard  Rustin.  40-year-old  nationally 
known  Negro  lecturer,  was  Jailed  on  a  morals 
charge  in  Pasadena  early  yesterday  a  few 
hours  after  he  had  spoken  on  the  subject  of 
world  peace  before  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women  at  the  Pasadena  Ath- 
letic Club. 

Rustin,  who  was  registered  at  the  Green 
Hotel  is  scheduled  to  address  the  Pasadena 
chapter  of  the  American  FYlends  Society  on 
world  conditions  this  evening  at  the  Pasa- 
dena First  Methodist  Church. 

He  was  released  on  $500  bail  pending  a  plea 
at  2  p.m.  today  before  Municipal  Judge  Bur- 
ton Noble  in  Pasadena. 

When  arrested  by  Pasadena  police,  Rustin 
had  $427  in  cash  on  his  person — which  he 
said  included  the  proceeds  from  his  previ- 
ous night's  speech.  He  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody when  officers  spotted  him  parked  In 
his  automobile  at  Raymond  Avenue  at  Green 
Street.  Pasadena,  in  company  with  Marvin 
W.  Long,  23,  of  Monterey  Park,  and  Louie 
Buono,  23,  of  Rosemead. 

All  three  men  were  booked  on  suspicion 
of  lewd  vagrancy. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan    23,  1953] 

Lecturer    Sentenced   to   Jail   on   Morals 

Charge 

Pasadena  Municipal  Judge  Burton  Noble 
yesterday  sentenced  Bayard  Rustin.  40-year- 
old  Negro  lecturer,  to  60  days  in  the  coxinty 
Jail  on  a  morals  charge. 

Rustin's  attorney,  Charles  Holloper,  failed 
In  an  appeal  to  free  his  client  on  the  promise 
that  he  would  leave  this  State  and  return  to 
his  home  in  New  York. 

Rustin  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge.  He 
had  been  arrested  by  Pasadena  police  early 
Thursday  In  company  with  two  men  in  an 
atitomobile  parked  near  the  Green  Hotel 

The  other  men.  Marvin  W.  Long.  23.  of 
Monterey  Park  and  Louie  Buono,  23.  of  Rose- 
mead,   were  given  similar  sentences. 

A  delegation  of  three  members  of  the 
American  Friends  Society  appeared  in  court, 
but  did  not  testify  In  Rustin's  behalf. 

Rustin  had  been  scheduled  to  address  the 
latter  group  at  the  Pasadena  First  Method- 
ist Church  yesterday.  Shortly  before  his  ar- 
rest, Rustin  spoke  on  world  peace  before  the 
American  Society  of  University  Women  at 
the  Pasadena  Athletic  Club. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  also  request 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
booking  slip  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Jail  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 


» 
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There  belnc  no  obJeeUoo,  the  booking  tUp  wm  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcord.  as  follows: 
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1  bereby  authorUe  Ute  abMiS  or  jailer  lu  rt'ceive  and  open  <iil  my  iiiiiil  while  I  am 
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J»il  Clerk. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  article  continues  with 
statements  that  Mr.  Rustin  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Youiv  Communist  League  and 
attended  the  Conmunlst  Party  conven- 
Uon  in  1956  to  Wew  York  as  an  observer. 
It  gives  a  fus^r  explanation  that  he  qxiit 
the  Young  Communist  League  because 
he  was  nonviolent  and  because  the 
leagoe  accepted  racial  segregation  in  the 
Armed  Forces  after  Hitler  attacked  Rus- 
sia.   There  is  no  mention,  however,  of 


his  denouncement  of  Communist  ideo- 
logical dogma. 

In  1958,  he  saw  fit  to  travel  to  the  So- 
viet Union  and  meet  with  the  butchers  of 
the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  to  par- 
ticipate In  Communist  propaganda 
show  called  "Nonviolent  Action  Com- 
mittee Against  Nuclear  Weapons."  Upon 
his  return  Rustin  organized  Martin 
Luther  King's  1958  "march  In  Washing- 
ton," which  the  Worker  called  a  Com- 
munist project. 


Mr.  Rustin  was  secretary  to  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  from  1955  to  1960.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  previously  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  August  2  and 
7  articles  which  show  that  Dr.  King 
has  had  another  secretary  who  goes  by 
the  names  of  Jack  H.  OT)ell  and  Hunter 
Pitts  OT>ell.  an  admitted  Communist. 
These  articles  show  that  Dr.  King  sup- 
posedly flred  Mr.  OTtell  at  one  time,  but 
these  articles  report  further  that  as  of 
last  month  Mr.  OT)ell  was  still  reported 
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by  Dr.  King's  New  York  office  as  being 
an  employee  of  Dr.  King. 

Mr.  President,  these  articles  can  be 
found  in  the  Rscon  of  August  2,  1963. 
beginning  on  page  13968  and  additional 
articles  on  the  subject  of  Communist 
connections  in  these  demonstrations  can 
also  be  found  in  the  August  7  Congres- 
sional RccoRB  beginning  on  page  14455. 

Mr.  President,  I  give  particular  atten- 
tion today  to  Mr.  Rustln's  record,  not 
only  to  point  up  the  whitewash  job  which 
was  attempted  by  the  Washington  Post, 
but  also  because  of  the  position  of  prom- 
inence which  Mr.  Rustin  commands  In 
the  Negro  march  on  Washington.  D.C., 
on  August  28.  He  Is  listed  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  is  planning 
the  march.  In  fact,  the  leader  of  the 
march.  Mr.  A.  Phillip  Randolph  has 
stated  in  an  article  which  I  will  place 
in  the  Record  that  "Mr.  Rustin  is  Mr. 
March-On-Washington  himself."  This 
point  was  in  effect  brought  out  In  the 
Washington  Post  article  of  Sunday.  In 
fact,  this  is  why  the  whitewash  job  was 
attempted,  putting  the  Washington  Post 
in  the  position  of  condoning  Mr.  Rus- 
tin's  ludicrous  record. 

I  wonder  if  even  Mr.  Randolph  could 
really  condone  the  past  activities  of  Mr. 
Rustin.  Perhaps  he  can,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Randolph's  name  appears 
on  the  letterhead  of  the  Highlander 
Center  in  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  as  a  sponsor 
of  the  Highlander  Center.  His  name 
appears  there  with  that  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  and  the  founder  of  the 
Highlander  Polk  School  in  Monteagle. 
Tenn.,  Mr.  Myles  Horton.  Members  of 
this  body  will  recall.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  school  at  Monteagle  was  closed  by 
the  State  of  Tennessee  on  grounds  of  im- 
morality and  this  was  upheld  by  the 
courts.  I  request  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  President,  that  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks  that  a  letter  from  Mr.  Myles 
Horton  on  Highlander  Center  stationery 
be  printed  in  the  Reoord.  together  with 
an  article  from  the  Brooklyn  Tablet  of 
August  1.  1963.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Protest  Versus  Indecency  or  Riot  of 
Racists?" 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

HlGHUkNDER  CKhfTEB, 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  May  IS,  1963. 

Dear  Friend:  You  will  be  Interested  In 
our  new  programs.  In  tbe  words  of  board 
uf  directors  chairman.  Dr.  B.  R.  BraEeal,  "Tbe 
HighJander  Idea,  like  a  Phoenix  rising  from 
the  ashes,  has  truly  been  born  again  in  the 
Highlander  Center." 

The  summer  program  Includes  a  south- 
wide  voter  education  Internship  program 
designed  to  broaden  aad  deepen  the  new 
Negro  voter's  concept  of  his  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities. Need  for  this  program  became 
clear  as  we  developed  the  cltlsenshlp  schools 
now  being  spread  throughout  the  South  by 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King's  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference  and  student 
Civil  rlghu  organizations.  Other  Highlander 
activities  to  be  carried  on  In  Mississippi,  the 
South  Carolina  Sea  Islands,  and  the  Knoz- 
vlUe  area  are  listed  In  the  enclosed  schedule. 

We  are  glad  to  Inform  you  that  the  In- 
ternal   Revenue    Service    has    declared    con- 


tributions deductible  for  income  tax  pur- 
poMS  in  a  ruling  retroactive  to  the  date  of 
incorporation.  The  Highlander  Center  Is 
now  a  recognized  educational  Institution 
with  Government  approval. 

Thanks  to  the  loyalty  of  ovir  contributors 
and  sponsors,  Highlander  is  preparing  for 
a  challenging  future.  We  have  also  made 
new  friends.  A  university  professor  writes: 
"The  entire  conununity  has  benefited  from 
your  work  and  let  us  add  our  names  to  those 
Knoxvllllans  who  are  happy  to  have  you 
with  us." 

We  hope  to  hear  that  you  would  like  to 
enroll  In  a  workshop,  or  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  help  a  brave  Mississippi  Delta  leader 
participate. 

Cordially, 

Myles  Horton 


{From  the  Tablet,  Aug.  1,  19631 
That    North    Carolina    Incident:    Protest 

Veesus  Indecekct  or  Riot  or  Racists? 

A  citizens'  protest  against  indecency  was 
twisted  in  news  stories  to  make  It  appear  as 
an  action  of  racists,  according  to  the  editor 
of  a  national  antl-Communist  biweekly  pub- 
lished In  Staten  Island. 

Frank  A.  Capell,  editor  of  the  Herald  of 
Freedom  and  Metropolitan  Review  and  for- 
mer chief  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  of  Westchester  County,  reported 
on  the  results  of  a  special  edition  of  his  pub- 
lication dealing  with  Summerlane  School 
and  Camp  of  Manhattan  and  Rosman,  N.C. 

NO    CENSORSHIP 

The  special  July  3  issue  reproduced  pro- 
motional literature  for  the  camp,  widely  ad- 
vertised as  Integrated,  stating  that  there  is 
no  censorship  of  any  kind  and  no  regulation 
of  private  behavior  of  the  teenage  campers, 
and  that  teachers  and  counselors  are  not  ex- 
pected to  hide  their  weaknesses  from  the 
children. 

The  Issue  also  contained  information  on 
Oeorge  von  Hilshelmer,  camp  director,  whom 
It  described  as  a  former  minister  who  £id- 
mlttedly  has  engaged  in  acts  of  sexual  de- 
generacy, who  is  a  radical  and  a  nihilist.  A 
brochure  was  quoted  saying  many  of  Sum- 
merlane's  teachers  had  worked  in  the  High- 
lander Folk  School,  cited  as  a  Communist 
enterprise  by  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Copies  of  this  Issue  were  supplied  to  the 
Roaman  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  distribu- 
tion to  State  legislators,  Judges,  prosecuting 
ofBcers,  and  civic  groups.  This  was  dor  , 
Mr.  Capell  said,  to  provide  documentation 
on  which  to  base  a  demand  for  action  by 
the  proper  authorities. 

Mr.  Capell  reported  that  protests  were 
made  to  the  camp  operators  after  com- 
plaints of  gross  immorality  at  the  camp  in 
the  form  of  nude  mixed  bathing  (to  which 
a  local  Baptist  minister  was  reportedly  an 
eyewitness)  and  a  camp  newspaper  contain- 
ing a  sexual  promiscuity  theme  (not  fit  for 
gentlemen  to  read,  according  to  the  local 
sheriff). 

"The  conduct  at  the  camp  so  Incensed  the 
local  citizens,"  Mr.  Capell  continued,  "that 
residents  of  the  camp  were  warned  not  to 
coma  into  town  and  to  stay  In  the  camp  to 
avoid  trouble.  The  campers  disregarded  the 
warning  and  after  several  Incidents  the  local 
dtiaenry  took  matters  Into  their  own  hands. 
Several  hundred  people  marched  on  the 
camp,  destroyed  the  main  building  and  told 
the  campers  to  get  out." 

Then,  Mr.  Capell  said,  came  the  newspaper 
stories  which  disU»-ted  the  protest  into  a 
mob   action   prompted   by   racism. 

MOVE  to  red  PICNIC   SPOT 

A  check  of  the  local  records.  Mr.  Capell 
stated,  reveals  that  reports  of  injuries  were 
grossly  exaggerated  in  news  stories.  A  stab- 
bing turned  out  to  have  been  the  taking  of 
a  knife  away  from  one  of  the  camp  counsel- 


ors who  was  then  relieved  of  the  seat  of 
his  trousers  with  It,  with  no  personal  Injtiry. 

He  said  the  campers  have  found  refuge 
In  a  New  Jersey  camp  "well  known  for  the 
ntunber  of  Communist  activities  which  have 
taken  place  there.  Camp  Midvale  Is  located 
at  Rlngwood,  N.J.,  and  has  long  been  a 
favorite  vacation  and  picnic  resort  of  Com- 
munist and  Communist-front  groups.  The 
Communist  paper  the  Worker  holds  its  an- 
nual picnics  there. ' 

The  article  concerning  Summerlane  in  the 
Herald  of  Freedom  recommended  action  by 
the  proper  authorities  and  bringing  such 
activities  to  an  end  by  lawful  methods,  Mr. 
Capell  pointed  out,  "However,"  he  concluded, 
"the  invaders  of  the  South  goed  the  nor- 
mally peaceful  and  religious  people  into  acts 
of  violence  by  refusing  to  obey  the  law  and 
to  coojjerate  with  local  authorities  for  their 
own  protection.  Their  agitation  creates 
violence." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
hearings  on  S.  1732  contains  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  evidence  that  there  is 
Communist  influence  in  some  of  the 
organizations  which  are  directing  the 
Negro  demonstrations.  In  addition,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Records  of  August  2  and  7  and 
again  today  more  evidence  to  this  effect. 
In  order  to  provide  even  more  informa- 
tion, I  now  ask  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
following  articles: 

The  Washington  Post  article  of  Au- 
gust 11,  1963.  on  Bayard  Rustin. 

Four  articles  by  Mr.  Frank  van  der 
Linden. 

An  Associated  Press  article  In  the 
Nashville  Banner  dated  July  8,  1963. 

Two  articles  from  the  Evening  Star 
of  July  6.  1963,  and  August  4,  1963. 

An  advance  article  from  National  Re- 
view dated  August  20,  1963. 

An  article  by  Ray  Cromley  In  the  Bir- 
mingham Post-Herald  of  August  8.  1963. 
A  column   by   Holmes  Alexander   as 
published  in  the  Columbia  Record  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  11,  19631 
Orcanizex  or  District  or  Columbu  Mauch 
Is  Devoted  to  Nonviolence — Friendliness, 
Not  a  Gun,  Is  the  Propex  Weapon,  Vet- 
EKAN  or  Past  Protests  Hese  Believes: 
Batakd  Ritstin,  a  Longtime  Pacdtst.  Says 
Negroes  Must  Be  Willing  To  Suiter  To 
Win  Rights 

(By  Susanna  McBee) 
New  York,  August  10. — The  man  who  is  or- 
ganizing what  may  be  the  largest  civil  rights 
demonstration  in  the  Nation's  history  is  a 
crusader  who  passionately  believes  society 
can  solve  Its  problems  only  through  non- 
violence. 

He  is  53-year-old  Bayard  Rustin.  the  tall, 
graying  deputy  director  of  the  conunittee 
plaiming  the  August  38  march  in  Washing- 
ton for  Jobs  and  freedom,  which  is  expected 
to  attract  more  than  100,000  demonstrators. 
The  committee's  dlrecUM-,  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph, president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleep- 
ing Car  Porters,  has  given  Rustin  his  abso- 
lute confidence  in  the  day-to-day  planning 
of  the  mass  assembly. 

organized  pilorimace 
One  of  the  committee  members,  the  Rev. 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  called  Rustin, 
"a  brilliant,  efficient  and  dedicated  orga- 
nizer and  one  of  the  best  and  most  persuaslTe 
interpreters  of   nonviolence." 
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Buatla  iiiiinlM<  tlM  1M7  pny«r  pUgrUn- 
•«•  and  tbm  lAH  aaA  1M«  youtb  mucbm 
In  WaatUnctoa  for  lat«grat«d  ■otoool*.  He 
Mid  in  «A  lnt«nd«w  today  tlMt  Um  wwnoe 
of  nonvtolene*  >•  wQUnciMH  to  miMmr  In 
otd«r  to  "domlBAto  tke  lorow  dflstruotlve 
to  tb«  on«n«M  ol  man." 

"B«eaua«  of  tlU*  wmnMt  of  man.  ttaa  porob- 
laou  of  one  group— Um  Nagroea — are  Um 
probtem*  of  all  pM^la,"  Ruatln  aald. 

"Wlilt«  people  hare  a  vested  Interest  In 
m«Ld«  that  tlM  Megfo  wlna  full  equality. 
No  white  man  «1U  bare  complete  freedom 
until  the  Nefro  baa  bla.  For  example,  when 
aU  eouthem  Ne^oae  bare  the  right  to  vote, 
they  wUl  help  ouat  the  legUlators  who  deny 
aodal  welfara  piugi— ie  not  only  to  them  but 
to  whites  alao." 

Buatln  aald  RegnM*  would  make  a  mistake 
to  be  conoemad  only  with  Negro  righu,  be- 
cause "this  typa  of  salflsbness  Is  incompatible 
with  the   phlloaopby  of  nonylolence." 


actlTlUas  IB  New  Tork.  Hs  alao  was  eoo- 
Ticfead  ia  1061  la  Pasadena.  Calif.,  on  a  morals 
charga  aftw  being  arreated  with  two  other 


HX7AC    MMCOmO 


"Itiat's  why  tbla  August  28  march  Is  more 
than  a  march  for  Nagroes."  be  said.  "It's  a 
march  for  all  aodaty.  In  the  area  of  employ- 
ment. If  tbere  are  not  more  ]obs.  Negroes 
and  whites  will  soon  ba  lighting  ortr  the  few 
}obs  left  by  autooiatlon.  That's  why  our 
dMnonstrattan  will  support  measures  for  full 
employment  axkd  far  an  expanding  economy." 

In  practical  feaoBa.  Busiln  aald,  Negroes 
must  aocompllab  thi4r  goals  through  non- 
Tiolence  because  "we  are  a  minority  trying  to 
integrate  with  a  majority  and  we  can't  use 
guns;  the  only  weapon  we  can  use  is  friend- 
liness." 

He  runs  the  march  headquarters  from  the 
ahabby.  four>«tary  oomoaunity  oenter  of 
Harlem's  FnandBblp  Baptist  Church  not  far 
from  busy  Seventh  Avenue,  where  each  night 
various  black  nationalist  groups  preach  race 
hatred. 

Rustln's  caraar  rsflacts  his  energetic  pur- 
suit of  ideas  and  causes  connected  with  peace 
and  social  reform. 

mail  »  KHH  scHooi. 

He  began  hla  kniff  proteat  against  racUl 
discrimination  wban  as  a  high  school  football 
player  in  his  hOBM  town  of  West  Chaster.  Pa., 
he  was  refused  awlea  with  his  teammates 
in  a  restaurant.  Ba  continued  to  sit  there 
for  several  boun  untfl  he  was  thrown  out. 

Rustln  has  no  college  degree  but  spent  7 
years  studying  at  WUbarforos  (Ohio)  and 
Chayney  (Pa.)  Oiillagaa.  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  the  London  School  at 
Jgconomics. 

WhUe  at  CCNT.  In  193«.  he  Joined  the 
Toung  Communist  League  because  "it  was 
the  only  campus  orfanlsatlon  that  had  any- 
thing to  say  about  the  race  issue."  But  his 
Quaker  nonviolence  "kept  banging  into  their 
views."  he  said,  and  he  soon  dropped  out  of 
the  league. 

camcoEXD  pastt 

He  says  he  "broke  completely"  when  the 
league  accepted  racial  segregation  In  the 
Armed  Poroas  after  Hitler  attacked  Russia. 
In  19M.  the  Oanmunlst  Party,  which  he 
naver  Joined,  Invltad  blm  and  such  other 
non-Communist  social  critics  as  Norman 
Thonuu  and  Dorothy  Day  to  attend  Its  con- 
vention in  Hbw  Tork  as  observers. 

Rustln  and  s«wal  others  llled  a  report 
crttldBlng  tba  party  for  what  he  called  its 
"dishonest  and  undsmeeratic  handling  of  the 
Hungary  quaatloa." 

In  the  early  IMCTa  Rustln  was  CORE'S 
field  secretary  and  was  race  relations  direc- 
tor of  the  PeUowihlp  of  Reconcillstion,  a 
padflst  group. 

He  has  been  arraated  more  than  ao  times 
for  his  clvU  rights  aetlvlttea.  During  World 
War  II  ha  sarwad  M  months  for  being  a 
ooasdantious  objaetor.  Several  of  his  ar- 
raata  wars  for  making  apaaahes  advocating 
raalstanca  to  war  and  for  antidiscrimination 


In  1»47  he  helped  orfanksa  a  typa  of  fraa- 
dom  ride  to  test  compUancs  with  the  1&40 
Supreme  Court  ban  on  segregation  in  Inter- 
state traveL  Bustln  was  arrested  18  times 
on  ths  Journey  through  the  South  for  break- 
ing segregation  laws,  and  he  served  on  a 
North  Carolina  chain  gang. 

STJFFOaTa     PACIFICISM 

In  1953  he  became  executive  secretary  of 
the  War  Reslsters'  League,  for  which  he  haa 
worked  ever  since.  He  traveled  through 
India  In  1947  studying  the  Oandhl  independ- 
ence movement,  and  also  took  part  In 
several  nationalist  movements  In  Africa. 

Prom  1958  to  1960  he  was  a  part-time  aid 
to  E>r.  King  and  helped  In  the  Negro  boycott 
which  ended  Jim  Crow  practices  on  Mont- 
gomery. Ala.,  buses. 

His    political    philosophy    defies    labeling 
Basically,    it   conceives    of    a    society    so    or- 
ganised  that  "there  would   be  no  misery  of 
any  kind' 

His  Idealism  and  organizing  experience  led 
Randolph  to  appoint  him  deputy  director  of 
the  August  28  march.  Asked  once  whether 
he  wanted  Rustln  to  resign,  Randolph  said. 
"Why,  heavens,  no.    He's  Mr   March  himself." 


[Prom  the  NashvlUe  Banner.  July  28.  1963] 

Dcsrm    Kxknxdt    Ci-ArM    Tuvrntiotro    Cites 

LrmsT  Tiis  Among  Masch  Gaoup 

(By  Prank  van  der  Linden) 

Washikoton — Although  the  Kennedy 
brothers  claim  there  Is  "no  evidence"  of  Com- 
munist interest  In  the  Negro  equality  cam- 
paign. Senator  Stxom  Thttemond  has  files 
that  show  definite  leftwlng  links  among 
some  leaders  of  the  planned  August  28  march 
on  Washington. 

The  New  Tork  Times  said  Thursday  that 
Bayard  Rustln  Is  deputy  director  of  the 
conunlttee  planning  the  Capital  march  by 
100.000  or  more  Negroes  to  press  for  passage 
of  President  Kennedy's  civil  rights  bills. 

The  Dally  Worker  said  a  man  named  "Bay- 
ard Rustln  '  attended  the  1957  convention  of 
the  Communist  Party.  U5_A..  according  to 
the  files  of  the  South  Carolina  Senator,  the 
Daily  Worker  Identified  Rustln  as  secretary 
to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  head  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
and  a  prime  mover  of  the  August  28  march 
and  racial  demonstrations  generally. 

Rustln  was  one  of  eight  "Impartial  observ- 
ers" at  the  Communist  Party's  16th  national 
convention,  according  to  Tuvmuotn.  and  a 
member  of  the  "American  Porum  for  Socialist 
Education."  cited  by  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  December  19,  1957,  as 
a  Communist  front. 

THE     IBSS    MASCH 

Rustln  helped  Dr.  King's  1958  march  on 
Washington,  which  the  Worker  called  a  Com- 
munist project.  Now  Rustln  turns  up  again 
In  New  Tork  City  as  deputy  director  of  the 
committee  making  detailed  preparations  for 
the  mass  march  on  Washington. 

The  coordinating  oommlttee  consists  of: 
Dr.  King:  A.  Philip  Randolph,  president  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Pullman  Sleeping  Car 
Porters  and  only  Negro  vice  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO;  Roy  WUkins,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People:  James  Parmer,  na- 
tional director  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  (CORK):  Whitney  Young.  Jr..  of 
the  National  Urban  League:  and  John  Lewis 
of  the  Student  Nonviolent  CoordlnaUng 
Committee. 

The  Times  quoted  Dr  King  as  saying  the 
committee  would  request  a  meeting  with 
Kennedy  when  the  marchers  oonverge  on  the 
White  House,  and  would  ask  the  President 
to  craate  a  'Pederal  civil  rtghU  police  force." 


The  House  Un-Amsrtoan  Activities  Com- 
mittee also  has  a  large  ftle  on  Randolph, 
siiowliv  be  has  worked  closely  with  various 
leftwlng  groupa  far  many  years.  He  has 
called  for  a  radical  labor  movement  to  pro- 
mote "Interracial  brotherhood  aixd  the  cause 
of  the  American  working  class  and  world 
p>eaoe." 

An  Investigating  oommlttae  of  the  Texas 
House  of  Representatives  in  1901  said  that 
Parmer,  the  CORE  director,  and  Dr.  King, 
are  members  of  the  national  board  of  the 
Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy,  which 
advocates  that  the  United  States  stop  all  nu- 
clear testing,  and  "which  has  many  Commu- 
nist fronters  among  its  guiding  personnel." 

The  Texas  legislative  report  Incorporated 
Into  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's  of- 
ficial hearing  record  on  the  confirmation  of 
the  NAACP  lawyer.  Thurgood  Marshall  as  a 
Federal  circuit  Judge  last  year  alao  said 
this  about  Parmer: 

"He  served  as  field  secretary  for  the  Stu- 
dent League  for  Industrial  Democracy  (SLID) 
visiting  many  college  campuses.  The  SLID 
publlcaUon  Revolt,  says  "The  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy  is  a  militant  educa- 
tional movement  which  challenges  those  who 
would  think  and  act  for  a  'new  social  order 
based  on  production  for  use  and  not  for 
profit.'  That  Is  a  revolutionary  slogan.  It 
means  that  members  think  and  work  for  the 
elimination  of  capitalism  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  new  order." 
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KsMffKDT    Ama    Wosking    With   Lxadxks    of 

Masch — Hope  To  Avom  Vioucnci  Seen  in 

TAI.KS  With  Chikf  or  Police 

(By  Prank  van  der  Linden) 

Washington. — Top  aides  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  P.  Kennedy  are  working  closely 
with  Negro  leaders  of  the  projected  clvU 
rights  march  on  Washington  August  28  in 
hopes    of    preventing    violence. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  John  Douglas, 
who  conferred  Prlday  with  the  march  lead- 
ers and  Metropolitan  Police  Chief  Robert 
Murray,  said:  "We  are  oonoerned  that  every- 
body realize  this  is  quite  an  undertaking, 
and  make  It  as  orderly  as  possible. " 

Douglas,  son  of  Illinois'  liberal  Democratic 
Senator  Paih-  Douglas,  heads  the  Justice 
Department's  civil  division. 

Chief  Murray  said  the  conferees  discussed 
"minute  details"  for  moving  the  estimated 
100.000  marchers  through  the  Capital  City. 
He  has  noUfled  all  MeUopollUn  policemen 
to  be  on  hand  for  duty  that  day.  and  has 
canceled  all  leaves.  The  Third  Infantry  at 
Port  Myer.  Va  ,  has  a  battle  group  of  sol- 
diers standing  by  for  emergency  calls,  if 
necessary. 

A  special  office  will  be  set  up  at  Washing- 
ton headquarters  of  the  National  Aaaoclatlon 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  to 
register  the  marchers  in  advance.  The  co- 
operating Negro,  labor,  and  church  groups 
hope  by  this  means  to  know  the  Identity  of 
the  marchers  and  to  screen  out  any  consid- 
ered undesirables.  .^ 

The  civil  rlghU  groups  and'the  Kennedy 
administration  are  supersensitive  to  charges 
that  some  integration  leaders  have  links 
with  leftwlng  or  Communist  front  outfits. 

Bayard  Rustln.  deputy  director  of  the  or- 
ganizing committee  for  the  march,  and 
Cleveland  Robinson,  chairman  of  the  policy 
committee,  said  in  New  Tork  that  they  would 
meet  the  Attorney  General  here  Priday. 
Kennedy's  office  said  they  would  see  Douglas, 
but  not  Kennedy  himself. 

"Pellowshlp,"  the  official  publication  of  the 
"Pellowshlp  of  Reconciliation."  printed  a 
profile  of  Rustln  in  lU  January  1»«8  issue, 
calling  blm  "executive  secretary  of  the  War 
Reslsters  League  and  race  relations  secretary, 
pen.,  1943-M  " 

"Milestones  in  Bajrard's  later  life  include 
his   5-year   association   with   Martin   Luther 


King.  Jr..  as  secretary,  advlaer,  and  organiz- 
er: his  ooordtnatlon  of  two  youtb  aaarchaa 
for  integrated  achools  In  Waahtngton,  D.O., 
and  a  yaar  earlier,  a  prayer  pllgrlBiaffB  ts  tli« 
same  place  that  drew  40.(XK>;  wortc  to  aatab- 
Ush  a  center  for  nonvioiatMe  at  Dar  ■§- 
SaUam.  Tanganyika,  for  tba  World  Peace 
Brigade,  the  magaaine  aald. 

"To  this  we  might  add  bis  participation 
with  Michael  Scott  and  others  in  a  protest 
team  to  attempt  to  stop  the  French  H-bomb 
tests  and  •  •  •  opening  of  a  New  Tork  office 
for  the  Student  Nonviolence  Coordination 
Committee." 

"Fellowship"  calls  Rustln  a  "friend"  of 
Ghana's  Communist  President  Mkrumah. 

Thurmond    Shocked   bt   Pxison   Rkcobo   of 
Maxch  DnucTroB 

(By  Prank  van  der  Linden) 
Washington. — Senator  Stsom  THuaKOND, 
Democrat,  of  South  Carolina,  said  today  he 
was  shocked  at  the  revelation  that  the  dep- 
uty director  of  the  massive  civil  rights  march 
on  Washington  August  28  admits  having  a 
prison  record. 

The  Banner  revealed  Priday,  In  a  dispatch 
from  the  Associated  Press  In  New  Tork,  that 
Bayard  Rustln.  deputy  director  of  the  march, 
said  he  served  a  term  on  a  morals  charge 
in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  beginning  In  January 
1953. 

Besides  his  60-diy  sentence  in  the  sex  case, 
Rustln  also  served  28  months  In  Federal 
prison  on  a  charge  of  draft  evaalon  In  World 
War  II,  according  to  records  of  the  FBI. 


TO  K 


POST 


Although  Rustln  had  expressed  fear  that 
his  record  might  cost  him  his  Job,  he  ap- 
parently will  remain  in  his  high  place  In 
front  ranks  of  the  marchers  August  28. 

A.  Philip  Randolph,  national  chairman  of 
the  march  and  president  of  the  Negro  Ameri- 
can Lftbor  Council,  was  asked  In  New  Tork 
Saturday  about  rvimors  Rustln  would  re- 
sign. Randolph  was  quoted  as  saying,  "No. 
Rustln  is  Mr.  March-on-Washlngton  blm- 
self." 

Senator  Thuxmond  commented  today,  "If 
Rustln  is  'Mr.  March-on-Washlngton  hlm- 
seir  they  ought  to  call  off  the  whole  thing." 

The  South  Carolina  Senator  added.  "It  Is 
terrible  for  a  man  with  such  a  record  to  be 
conducting  the  demonstration  and  In  such 
close  cooi}eratlon  with  officials  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration." 

Rustln  has  told  reporters  that  be  is  work- 
ing with  high  officials  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  In  preparation  for  the 
march  by  at  le^t  100,000  persons  and  pos- 
sibly as  many  as  160,000. 

Rustln  was  quoted  by  the  New  Tork  Times 
Sunday  as  saying  he  expected  no  violence 
from  the  marchers  thamselvaa  but  ha  said, 
"I  already  know  that  the  Fascists  bava  called 
for  10,000  people  to  come  to  Washington." 

Rustln  had  said  last  week  that  be  would 
tell  the  march  leaders  Saturday  about  bis 
criminal  record  and  "let  the  civil  rl^ts 
leaders  decide  If  this  part  of  my  background 
will  affect  the  cause." 

WmtTTOBUSSXA 

Apparently  Randolph's  remark  calling 
Rustln  "Mr.  March-on-Washlngton  himself" 
means  that  Rustln  is  being  retained  as  dq>- 
uty  director,  despite  his  record. 

The  Associated  Press  quoted  Rustln  as  say- 
ing he  was  one  of  five  Americans  who  went 
to  Russia  in  1958  under  sponsorship  of  a 
pacifist  group  known  as  the  Nonviolent  Ac- 
tion Committee  Against  Nxiclear  WeapoDs. 

Rustln  told  the  Associated  Press  be  had 
been  arrested  22  times  in  as  many  Stataa  in 
ClvU  rightj  flgbts.  He  was  a  oonsoUntloua 
objector  In  World  War  n  whlob  lad  to  bis 
prison  term.  He  said  ha  was  transferred  from 
the  Pederal  prlaon  at  Lewlsburg.  Pa.,  after 
organizing  a  protest  demonstration  against 


rmtkaX  dlacrlmlnatlom  inside  the  oorrectional 
lastltutlaa  at  Aahland,  Ky. 

Tba  ni  reoorda  ataow  that  Rustln  was  as- 
slfBad  to  the  Ashland  prison  on  Ifareb  7, 
IMA,  aad  transferred  to  I«wisburg  August  8. 
IMS.  He  was  finally  discharged  June  11, 
IMd. 

The  charge  was  that  be  violated  the  civil 
service  law  by  falling  to  report  for  "work 
of  national  Importance,"  to  which  conscien- 
tious objectors  were  assigned  when  deferred 
frt»n  the  draft. 

The  Loe  Angeles  Times  of  January  23.  1968, 
said  Rustln,  Identified  then  as  a  "40-year- 
old  Negro  lecturer,"  was  sentenced  to  60  days 
In  Jail  when  he  pleaded  guilty  to  a  morals 
charge.  The  Times  said  he  was  arrested 
with  two  other  men  in  a  car  parked  near 
the  Oreen  Hotel  In  Pasadena. 

Rustln  told  AsBociated  Press  he  was  secre- 
tary to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  from  1956  to 
1960  and  helped  form  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference.  Senator  Thtth- 
icoND  has  records  showing  Rustln  attended 
the  1967  convention  of  the  Communist  Party. 

[ntxn  the  Shreveport  Journal,  Aug.  8,  1963] 

Ifacao,  AoMiTTiMG  Rxco&D,  Won't  Quit  Civn. 

Rights  Job 

(By  Prank  van  der  Linden) 

WsaHiMOTON. — Ba3rard  Rustln,  Negro  dep- 
uty director  of  the  August  28  civil  rights 
march  on  Washington,  said  Wednesday  he 
wont  quit  that  Job  although  FBI  records 
show  be  has  served  prison  terms  on  a  morals 
charge  and  for  violating  the  draft  law. 

FBI  records  state  that  Rustln  served  28 
months  In  Federal  prisons  in  World  War  II 
when  be  was  a  conscientious  objector  but 
failad  to  report  for  work  required  by  the 
draft  law. 

Also,  the  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  police  records 
abow  that  Rustln  pleaded  guilty  to  a  sex 
oharge  there  January  22,  1953,  and  drew  a 
60-day  Jail  sentence.  The  Loe  Angeles  Times 
said  h»  was  arrested  by  Pasadena  police  with 
two  men  In  a  parked  car.  The  other  two 
men  drew  ■tmiiftr  sentences. 

The  Aaaodated  Press  quoted  Rustln,  in  a 
New  Tork  Interview  last  Friday,  as  admitting 
bis  record  and  saying  he  wovQd  let  the  civil 
rlgbta  leaders  decide  whether  It  should  cost 
blm  his  Job.  The  next  day,  the  march  chair- 
man, A.  Philip  Randolph,  said  Rustln  would 
stay  on  because  "Rustln  is  Mr.  March-on- 
Waablngton  bimself."  (The  NashvlUe  Ban- 
ner requested  the  AP  interview.) 

Randolph,  Rtistln,  and  Cleveland  Robin- 
son, cbalrman  of  the  administrative  commit- 
tee, briefed  Members  of  Congress  Wednesday 
on  plans  for  the  demonstration  by  more  than 
100,000  marchers.  Randolph  said  he  had 
great  confidence  in  Rustln  and  Robinson. 

When  a  reporter  asked  Rustln  if  he  would 
raaigin.  Rustln  replied,  "No.  I  don't  know 
where  that  story  cams  from." 

Senator  Stbok  Thxtkmond,  Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina,  said  he  was  "shocked  that  a 
man  with  Rustln's  record  would  be  directing 
the  march  and  making  plans  for  it  along 
with  Kennedy  administration  officials." 

Thttsmond  said  his  own  files  show  that 
Rustln  attended  a  1957  national  convention 
of  the  Communist  Party,  nB.A.;  had  led  a 
1968  march  on  Washington  which  the  Com- 
munist newspaper,  the  Worker,  claimed  to 
be  a  Communist  project;  and  had  served  for 
several  years  as  secretary  to  Dr.  Martin  Luth- 
er King. 

The  AP  quoted  Rustln  as  saying  he  was 
one  of  Ave  Americans  who  went  to  Russia  in 
IMS  under  the  sponsorship  of  a  pacifist 
group,  the  Nonviolent  Action  Conunlttee 
Against  Nuclear  Weapons. 

This  year  he  opened  a  New  Tork  office  of 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
Bklttee,  one  of  the  "big  six"  Negro  groups 
npnpfirinj  the  Auguat  28  march  on  the 
Capit»L 

Bustln  qMsks  In  a  high  voice  with  an  ap- 
parent British  accent.    FBI  records  indicate 


he  is  not  British  but  was  bom  in  Wast  Ches- 
ter, Pa.^  about  60  years  ago. 

Robinson,  a  native  Jamaican  who  is  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  a  store  derks  union  In  New 
York,  told  leportera  hace  Wednaaday:  "Rus- 
tte  is  the  deputy  director  of  the  inarch.  On 
his  shoulders  rest  all  tbe  physical  respon- 
sibility for  It." 

Rustln  said  he  and  BoUnson  met  with  an 
assistant  to  Attorney  Qeneral  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  with  Washington  poUoe  officials  to 
plan  ways  of  averting  vlolenoa  during  the 
march.  Rustln  said  2,000  »»">"^*'«  cue  be- 
ing trained  In  Washington.  New  Tork,  Hart- 
ford, and  Philadelphia,  to  monitor  the  pa- 
raders.  Army  and  National  Guard  tmlts  tn 
this  area  may  be  called  in  case  ol  trouble. 

[From  the  Nashville  Banner,  Aug.  3,  1963] 
Mabch   Leadeb  Won't  Quit 

New  Yosk. — An  estimated  260,0(X)  persons 
are  expected  to  Join  the  march  on  Washing- 
ton August  28,  it  was  reported  today  at  a 
meeting  of  the  "big  six"  civil  rights  organi- 
zations. 

A.  Philip  Randolph,  president  of  the  Sleep- 
ing Car  Porters  Union,  and  prealdent  of  the 
Negro  American  Labor  Council,  told  reporters 
after  tbe  meeting  that  rumors  that  the 
march's  deputy  director.  Bayard  Rustln,  was 
resigning  were  untrue. 

"No,  Mr.  Rustln  is  Mr.  March-on-Washlng- 
ton himself,"  Randolph  said. 

Three  members  of  the  march  oommlttee 
from  Washington  disclosed  that  the  pro- 
posed march  of  100,000  persons  could  be  in- 
creased to  an  estimated  250,000  converging 
on  a  Q>ecial  assembly  area. 

Present  plans  call  for  persons  from  all  parts 
of  the  Nation  to  oonverge  on  the  Washington 
Memorial  and  the  ellipse  area  near  17th 
Street  and  march  to  the  Unooln  Memorial. 

Tbe  Reverend  Walter  Fauntroy,  ol  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
said  that  Army  logistics  personnel  said  the 
Washington  Memorial  area  could  bold  260,- 
0(X)  persons,  allowing  4  square  feet  per  per- 
son. 

The  civU  righto  leaders  fear  that  if  individ- 
ual delegations  try  marching  to  special  as- 
sembly polnto  there  could  be  an  outbreak  of 
violence  en*  other  disturbances  in  the  Capital. 

Randolph  said  the  OommuBlsta  oould  not 
fwsslbly  infiltrate  the  march. 

"We  have  taken  all  precaatloas  to  prohibit 
all  lunatic  fringes  from  inJUtrattng  our  ranks 
and  catising  any  unrest  or  possible  violence," 
he  said. 

"This  will  be  an  orderly  and  effective, 
nonviolent  protest." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Aug.  6, 

1983] 
BatcmTG    Set    in    Capitol    oit    August    28 
Masch — 75  LAvncAKxaa  Eivwcteu  To  Hxab 
Repoxt  on  Civn,  Rights  Tu«nout 
Seventy-five    Congressmen   have   accepted 
invitations  to  meet  tomorrow  in  the  Capitol 
with  leaders  of  the  planned  August  28  civil 
righto  demonstration,  a  demonstration  leader 
has  announced. 

A.  Philip  Randolph,  demonstration  direc- 
tor, said  in  New  York  that  the  ptirpose  of  the 
meeting  is  "to  keep  Congress  fully  Infocmed 
aa  to  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the 
march  as  well  as  to  answer  questions  and 
receive  suggestions." 

Mr.  Randolph,  according  to  tbe  Aaaoclated 
Press,  said  the  meeting  was  called  by  Sena- 
tors DouoLaa,  Demaerat.  ol  Illinois;  Javrrs, 
Republican,  at  New  Tork;  and  Haas.  Demo- 
crat, of  Mkdiigan;  and  by  Bepresentativea 
Cbxb,  Democrat,  of  New  Tork;  lafsasT, 
Republican,  of  New  Tork;  and  Roobxvslt, 
Democrat,  of  California. 

aaur  oa  SKiirx 
Sy  Posner,  director  of  information  for  the 
civil  righto  Biarch.  said  in  New  Tork  that  the 
march  "will  be  held,  rain  or  shine,  whether 
Congress  is  in  session  or  not." 
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and  we  wlah  to 
of  ▼lolenoa  by  thoae 
ktroilad     by     reaponslble 


A«  an  added  aalafiiard.  Mr   Dawklns  said, 
the  marchara  wUl  ba  aoreened 


cstmcH   aACKiNc 

At  least  100.000  peraons  from  member 
churches  of  tlM  KaUonal  Council  of 
Churches  will  participate,  according  to  Dr 
Anna  Bedgsmaa.  eoordlnator  for  special 
events  for  the  council's  commission  on  re- 
ligion and  race. 

"We  are  y ^«"g  all  local  and  State  coun- 
dU  of  churches  •eross  the  Nation  to  mobilize 
their  own  issuiucse  and  cooperate  with 
Catholic  and  Jewish  groups  and  clvU  right* 
leaders.  Dr.  Hedgsrman  said  In  New  York. 
according  to  the  Associated  Press. 

In  his  radio  Intsrrlew.  Mr  Fauntroy  ex- 
plained the  thrss  requirements  for  what  he 
regards  as  suoesssfal  demonstrations:  peace- 
ful demonstrators,  affective  police,  and  re- 
sponsible goremment  officials  to  hear  griev- 
ances. 

"Where  any  one  of  the  three  Ingredients  Is 
abeent,  you'iv  UaMe  to  have  trouble."  Mr 
rauntroy  said.  He  noted  that  this  was  what 
had  happened  la  aocas  Southern  Statee.  but 
he  said  he  did  not  expect  any  trouble  In 
Waahlngton  bsonuas  all  three  elements  for 
"successful  demoastrstlons"  are  preeent  here.. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  announced  also  that  some 
of  the  Dlstrlet'S  Bosnan  Catholic  Institu- 
tions, such  as  Osonrstown  University,  and 
some  parochial  sehools  are  offering  their  fa- 
clUtlea  for  houstac  demonstrators  who  might 
arrive  early  and  remain  in  the  city  overnight. 


mviii 


•UTFOBT     MOVS 


\  of  the  march  came  last  night 
from  the  Fedsmttoa  of  Civic  AsaocUUons 
which  voted  "*«U  sapport  for  a  peaceful  and 
orderly  dsmonalimtioo.'* 

Ths  BapttsI  JHwlrtiTT  Conference  of  the 
District  and  vicinity  also  has  endorsed  the 
march.  Mr.  nnantroy  said  the  Waahlngton 
Hebrew  Congregation,  too.  has  given  Its 
endorsement. 

MaJ.  Oen.  W.  H.  Abendroth,  commanding 
general  of  the  DIstrlot  National  Ouard.  said 
he  had  agreed  to  assist  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department  with  men  from  the  Army 
and  Air  Ouard  units  for  traffic  and  crowd 
control. 

(From  the  Wsshlngton  Sunday  Star. 
Aug.  4,  1903  I 
Owe  RtTMDasD  un  Fwtt  Thousand  Now 
«  BxracTD  Of  Bzohts  Mabch   Hcac 

'  (By  Clarence  Hunter  i 

IfBW  TouL.  August  3 — Leaders  of  the 
August  30  march  on  Washington  for  jobs 
and  freedom  aaaeonced  today  that  "an  as- 
semblage larger  than  we  had  anticipated" 
has  farced  several  Bnjor  changes  in  the  con- 
duct of  Che  deinoastrstton. 

March  on  WSshlaKtan  officials  indicated 
that  thsy  are  sapwllug  160.000  whites  and 
Ne^roea  to  participate  In  the  demonstration 
Previously  they  had  announced  that  at  least 
100.000  peiaons  would  visit  Washington  for 
the  1-day  march. 

The  major  change  announced  by  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  national  chairman  of  the  march. 
Is  that  the  demonstrators  will  assemble  at 
the  Washington  Monument  Orounds  when 
they  arrive  In  the  District  The  overflow  will 
spill  into  the  Ellipse. 


Orlglnallj,  the  denwnstrators  had  been 
achedtded  to  report  to  »l  staging  area* 
tluoughout  the  city  such  as  churchae  and 
other  large  building.  Bach  State  delega- 
tion was  to  haTs  been  aaaigned  a  special 
Maembly  point  where  the  demonstrators 
would  be  visited  by  their  respective  Senators 
and  RepreaentaUves 

assnvxD  skats  roa  conckxss 
Another  major  change  la  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress — Senators  and  Repre- 
aentaUves—will  be  invited  to  witness  the 
"jobe  and  civil  rlghu"  program  at  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  Some  500  seaU  will  be  re- 
served for  them  Members  of  Congress  will 
not  be  asked  to  speak 

•We  have  reinterpreted  our  concept  of 
lobbying."  said  Mr  Randolph  as  he  explained 
that  the  10  leaders  of  the  march  will  re- 
quest a  conference  with  President  Kennedy 
earlier  that  mornln?  They  also  will  meet 
with  congressional  leaders  before  the  ma.s.s 
assembly  so  that  they  can  present  the  march - 
ers-  alma  to  the  President  and  legialutlve 
officials 

Mr  Randolph  said  the  mere  presence  of 
100.000  or  more  people  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  urge  passage  of  civil  rights  leg- 
islatloii-    is    an    effective    lobbying    action 

■The  moral  significance  of   the  march — of 
whites  and  blacks  •   •  *  church  members  and 
labor  group*   marching  tot?ether^will  be   U) 
stress  the  great  struggle  for  human  dignity 
Mr    Randolph  said 

He    added    that    he    1*      Immensely    satis- 
fled  '   with   national   response   to  the   march 
He  said  'the  Communists  will  not  Infiltrate 
the  den^onstration 

•No  lunatic  fringe  will  be  involved  In  this 
march."  Mr  Randolph  assured  reporters 
•We  have  no  fear  of  anybody  Infiltrating 
this  march  We  have  complete  control  We 
know  where  our  people  are  coming  from 
This  will  be  an  effective  and  poeltive  ef- 
fort ■• 

Julius  Hob«3n.  chairman  of  WaahlngUin 
CORK,  who  is  training  500  of  the  2.000  mar- 
shals who  will  maintain  order  among  the 
demonstrators,  said  It  required  96  minutes 
for  50  of  his  men  to  walk  the  original  route 
of  the  march  yesterday  This  trial  run  ap- 
parently was  one  reason  for  changing  the 
route. 

The  route  of  the  march  has  been  changed 

also 

The  demonstrators  will  proceed  from  the 
Waahlngton  Monument  Grounds  to  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  In  two  thrust*  One  line  will 
walk  west  along  C-onatitution  Avenue  U) 
Henry  Bacon  Drive  and  to  the  Memorial  At 
the  same  time  another  column  will  move 
west  along  Reflecting  Po.^1  Drive  to  the  Me- 
morial 

The  demonstrators  then  will  maas  In  front 
of  the  Lincoln  Menv>rlal.  east  along  the  Re- 
nectlng  Pool  to  the  Monument  Grounds  if 
necessary  Details  nt  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
program  are  yet  to  be  decided 

There  will  be  no  Indlvldxial  delegations  of 
demonstrators  vlsiUng  CaplUil  Hill  There 
will  be  no  demonstrations  at  the  White 
House,  Mr   Randolph  reported 

Demonstrators  are  expected  lo  begin  ar- 
riving In  the  District  early  on  August  28  and 
"as  late  as  1  pm  and  2  p  m  ."  Mr  Ran- 
dolph said  The  movement  from  the  Waah- 
lngton Monument  to  Lincoln  Memorial  will 
begin    In    the   early   afternoon,    he   added 

PKOCRAM    AT    MEMOaiAL   B«IK7 

■The  program  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  will 
be  brief  so  the  people  can  leave  about  5 
p  m  ."  he  said 

Negro  leaders  planning  the  demonstration 
met  for  3  hours  in  their  headquarters  dis- 
cussing detalU  of  the  march 

The  national  budget  for  the  march  U  $75,- 
000.  including  »15.000  to  bring  the  poor  and 
Jobless,  especially  from  the  South,  to  Waah- 
lngton for  the  march,  said  Bayard  Riwtln 
deputy  director  of  the  march 


Staff  personnel  reported  that  the  march 
buttons  retailing  for  a  minimum  of  25  cenu 
each  are  "selling  well  "  The  organization 
ordered  60.000  button*  initially  and  more 
than  43,000  have  been  sold  Another  80.000 
hav«  been  ordered. 

Among  thoee  attending  yesterdays  meet- 
ing were  the  Reverend  Walter  E  Pauntroy. 
chairman  of  the  Washington  coordinating 
committee  for  the  march;  the  Reverend  Ed- 
ward Hailes.  cochalrman  of  the  Washington 
committee,  and  Roy  Wilkins  execuUve  sec- 
retary of  the  N.itiotial  Association  for  the 
.\(l\ancoment   ot    Colored   People 

I  Prom  the  National  Review  Bulletin  1 
On  the  Ltrr 
The  Birmingham  News   reporu   that   Jack 
H    O'Dell.   a    'concealed  member  of   the   na- 
tional committee  of   the  Communist  Parly.  " 
was    back    in    the    employ    of    Rev     Martin 
Luther  King's  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  for  several  months  after  he  had 
been     kicked     o\it     for     leftwlng     activities 
King   had   told   reporters  earlier  that  O'Dell 
had     resigned'    when  his  Communist  affilia- 
tions were  brought  to  light,  and  that  he  had 
not  been  reinstated     According  to  the  News 
after    his    supposed    resignation    O'Dell    had 
represented  himself  occasionally  as  an  official 
of  the  SCLC:   had  worked  on  3CLC  malUng.s 
.md  fund  appeals  (this  column  mentioned  a 
while  ago  that  some  SCLC  mailings  utilized 
the    Communist-lining    National    Guardians 
mailing    list     and    addressing    plates);     had 
traveled    under    SCLC    auspices,    once    with 
King  and  other  officers;   and  In  at  least  one 
instance  had  been  paid   by   the  SCLC.     Fol- 
lowing these  disclosures,  O'Dell  got  the  boot 
from    the  SCLC   for   the   second   time.      Jack 
O'Dell  sometimes  calls  himself  Hunter  Pitts 
O'Dell,  Invoked  the  fifth  amendment  In  1956 
when  asked  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee   whether  he   functioned   as   a 
southern  district  organizer  for  the  Commu- 
nist   Party       Subcommittee    Counsel    Robert 
Morris  later  said  that  he  had  excellent  Infor- 
mation that  O'Dell  fulfilled  this  assignment 
primarily    In    New    Orleans,    under    his   own 
name   and   the  aliases  John   Vesey   and   Ben 
Jones      O'Dell  also  took   the  fifth   on  que.s- 
tlons   about   communism    before   the    House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 

Another   storm   blew   up   over   King   when 
two  southern  Governors  charged  that  he  h.td 
Communist   associations,   citing   his   attend- 
ance at  a  Labor  Day  gathering  at  Highlander 
Polk  School  in  Tennessee  in  company   with 
several     known    Communists    and     radicals 
The    controversy    died    down    when    Robert 
Kennedy  said   the   FBI   had    no   Information 
to   confirm    that    King    was    "Communist    or 
Communist-controlled,"  which  did  not  quite 
answer   the   question.     At    the    time   of    the 
gathering.    King's    secretary— or    "secretary, 
organizer  and  adviser"  In  one  account— was 
Bayard    Rustln.    who.   to   put    it   mildly,    was 
and  is  notable  for  the  amount  of  energy  he 
has  had  for  leftwlng  causes      Rustln  workeil 
closely,   often    as  an   officeholder,   with     The 
War  Reslsters  L««ague.  the  World  Peace  Bri- 
gade. Liberation  magasine.   the  Medical  Aid 
to    Cuba    Committee,    the    second    General 
Strike  for  Peace,  the  Monroe   (NC  )   Defense 
Committee,    the    Committee    for    Nonviolent 
AcUon,    the    Committee    to    Defend    Martin 
Luther    King,    Jr  ,     the    Greenwich     Village 
Peace    Center,    and    any    number    of    other 
groups,    ad    hoc   committees,    petitions,    etc . 
few  of  which  are  arrestlngly  wholesome      He 
has  founded  a  Center  for  Nonviolence  in  Dar 
es  Salaam.  Tanganyika,  posed  with  Nkrumah. 
protested  French  atomic  development,  apolo- 
gized  to  the  Japanese  for  US    atomic  test- 
ing,  cixjrdlnated   two  youth  marches  and  a 
prayer   pilgrimage   to   Washington,   DC  ,   at- 
tended    a     Communist     Party     convention 
(1987),  and  even  had  time  for  a  sex  violation 
in  California,  all  in  the  last   10  years  or  so 
Nonviolence    is    not    the    way.    Mrs     Anne 
Braden  t^jld  a  mass  meeting  of  Negroes  a  few 
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weeks  ago  In  racially  troubled  Danville,  Va. 
Her  message  to  the  group,  In  eCeet  vss: 
"Stay  out  of  the  courts  and  In  the  streefts." 
Mrs.  Braden  U  the  wife  ot  Oarl  Braden, 
identified  before  HT7AC  as  a  southern  district 
organiser  for  ths  Oommunlst  Party;  she  is 
herself  the  editor  of  Southern  Patriot,  which 
has  been  cited  several  tlmea  as  a  Communist 
front  and  is.  in  turn,  the  offshoot  of  another 
cited  front,  the  Southern  Conference  Bdn- 
catlonal  Fund.  Her  husband  is  field  secretary 
of  the  latter  group. 

[  From  the  Birmingham  Poet-Herald, 

Aug.  8,  19631 

Reds  Tryino  To  lNrn-T»ATs  UB.  Civn.  Rights 

Stbocoi^ 

(By  Bay  Cromley) 

Washington. — Secretary  Qua  Hall  and  the 
American  Communist  Party  arc  making  a  de- 
termined attempt  to  Infiltrate  the  civil  rights 
strxiggle. 

On  July  11.  the  Communist  Party  UJS^. 
Issued  secret  orders  to  Its  members  to  get  In 
on  the  August  28  Negro  March  on  Washing- 
ton. In  other  communications,  Hall  and  the 
other  party  boeaes  have  instructed  Oonunu- 
nlsts.  white  and  Negro,  to  Join  In  Negro 
demonstrations  In  their  communities. 

The  Information  in  this  dispatch  comes 
from  authoritative  sources. 

The  Reds  are  meeting  with  resistance. 
The  E>ally  Worker  of  July  7  complained  In 
this  regard  that,  "It  is  also  a  fact  to  be 
reckoned  with,  that  some  of  the  most  re- 
spected and  dedicated  of  the  Negro  people's 
leaders,  who  are  themselves  often  the  target 
of  slanderous  Red-smears,  continue  to  In- 
dulge In  the  McCarthylte-age  fashion  of 
genuflecting  before  the  sacred  symbol  of 
antlcommunlsm." 

Some  of  the  major  Negro  organizations 
have  already  taken  steps  to  warn  their  peo- 
ple of  the  new  Communist  approach.  The 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  has  reeearch  men  who 
study  the  Dally  Worker  and  the  National 
Guardian  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
twists  and  turns  of  Communist  action. 

Just  recently,  Dr.  John  Morsell,  assistant 
to  NAACP  Executive  Secretary  Roy  Wilkins, 
passed  around  a  memorandum  to  key  per- 
sonnel outlining  the  latest  Communist  ap- 
proach and  writing  below  it,  "For  yotir  In- 
formation— what  they  are  up  to  now." 

Because  of  this  reslatance  among  the  na- 
tional Negro  leadership,  the  CommunUt 
Party  U.S.A.  is  now  sending  specialised  Com- 
munists to  attempt  Infiltration  into  the  local 
branches  of  the  Negro  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions. It  Is  attempting  to  get  Its  people  In 
on  local  demonstrations.  It  is  putting  a 
major  emphasis  on  new  groups  led  by  young 
and  Inexperienced  leaders. 

These  Communists  are  "sleepers."  They 
have  been  Instructed  to  keep  their  party 
membership  and  Communist  sympathies 
secret  from  the  public  and  from  the  Negroes 
they  are  volunteering  to  work  with.  These 
Infiltrators  have  been  Instructed  not  to  take 
overly  prominent  roles  in  civil  rights  demon- 
strations, nor  to  openly  push  for  violence, 
for  fear  they'll  be  investigated  and  their 
Communist  Identity  become  known. 

This  grassroots  attempt  to  infiltrate  the 
civil  rights  movement  Is  currently,  at  least, 
one  of  the  major  activities  of  the  Communist 
Party  US  .A.  It  Is  part  of  a  longstanding 
Communist  aim  of  winning  over  Negroes. 
In  the  past  the  party  has  been  singularly 
unsuccessful  with  the  southern  Negro.  Re- 
ports by  the  Justice  Department  have  con- 
sistently shown  membership  in  the  South  to 
be  slight. 

It  Is  too  early  to  tell  how  successful  the 
Communist*  will  be  In  their  current  drive. 
Reports  Indicate  that  so  far  the  number  of 
these  secret  Communists  who  have  partici- 
pated In  most  southern  demonstrations  have 
been  quite  small;  usually,  it's  reported  only 


a  handful.  Their  appearance  has  been 
spotty.  There  were  some  Communists  seen 
at  Cambridge,  Md.,  but  not  among  the  leader- 
ship. None  are  known  to  have  been  at  Dan- 
-nile,  Va. 

So  far.  It  Is  also  understood  that  Commu- 
nist infiltration  in  local  branches  of  Negro 
dvll  rights  organizations  has  not  been  sig- 
nificant. It  has  been  reported  that  the  Reds 
are  not  known,  as  of  now,  to  have  secured  im- 
portant national  posts  In  any  of  the  major 
Negro  dvil  rights  organizations. 

Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  has  said 
that,  based  on  all  available  information  from 
the  FBI  and  other  sources,  "We  have  no  evi- 
dence that  any  of  the  top  leaders  of  the 
major  civil  rights  groups  are  Communists  or 
Communist  controlled." 

Since  the  Communist  Infiltrators  are 
sleepers,  it  is  not  certain  whether  they  may 
have,  unknown  to  the  Negro  civil  rlghters, 
crept  into  lesser  roles. 

The  Communist  technique  is  to  bide  time, 
build  up  contacts,  friendships,  and  associa- 
tions for  the  future.  Though  the  orders  are 
that  communism  Isn't  to  be  mentioned  at 
this  time,  the  infiltrators  do  have  these  In- 
structions: 

"To  patiently  and  persistently  point  out 
that  anti-Negro  racism  Is  the  Ideology  of  the 
ruling  class.     This  is  the  primary  task. 

•*To  combat  ideologically  reformist  tend- 
encies, to  limit  the  movement  to  merely  court 
action,  or  other  tendencies  which  resist  mass 
actions." 

The  Communist  infiltrators  have  been  In- 
structed to  Ignore  what  the  Communist  Party 
leadership  calls  Red  baiting  by  the  Negro 
leaders. 


[Ftocn  the  Columbia  Record,  Aug.  9,   196S] 
Cubs  Is  B&sz  fob  OoicMmnsT  Intiltration 

OF  THX  NsCaOKS'  RXVOLUTION  IN  THE  UNITKD 

Statis 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

It's  pretty  hard  for  Attorney  General  Ken- 
nedy to  go  on  pretending  that  there  is  no 
Red  tinge  In  the  Negro  revolution  when  Fidel 
Castro  talks  as  he  did  as  late  as  last  July  28. 

"And  here  we  send  another  message  of  soli- 
darity and  fraternity  to  the  n.S.  Negro  popm- 
latlon  which  has  our  sympathy,"  said  Castro. 
adding.  "Let  the  UJB.  Negroes  come  here 
*  *  *  to  see  a  population  without  discrimi- 
nation." 

A    SPOKESMAN    FOK   VIOUENCK 

Castro  made  an  overt  Communist  bid  for 
Negro  popularity  a  few  years  ago  when  he 
visited  the  United  Nations.  That  was  the 
time  he  ostentatiously  left  a  downtown  Man- 
hattan hotel  and  moved  to  one  in  Harlem. 

Today  one  of  his  regular  broadcasters  to 
Mm  United  States  is  the  American  Negro, 
Robert  Williams,  a  fugitive  from  justice,  a 
q;>okesman  for  putting  more  violence  into 
the  Negro  revolution.  The  Williams  voice 
of  conununism  via  Havana  urges  "solidarity" 
a  favorite  term  in  all  Red  propaganda  be- 
tween black  America  and  Red  Cuba. 

Then  there  are  the  two  California  attor- 
neys. Rose  Rosenberg  and  Jean  Kid  well 
Pestana.  Both  were  fingered  as  Communist 
Party  members  by  FBI  undercover  agents 
back  In  1952.  Last  summer  Mesdamee 
Rosenberg  and  Pestana  defied  the  passport 
restrictions  and  paid  a  month-long  visit  to 
Cuba.  This  summer  they  have  been  taking 
part  In  west  cosst  racial  demonstrations. 

SEFKaaiS    TO    KOBEKT    KENNEDY 

Chairman  Willis  of  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  has  referred  their 
cases  to  Robert  Kennedy's  Justice  Depart- 
ment for  prosecution.  Such  action  by  Jus- 
tice, of  course,  would  link  Soviet  Cuba  even 
closer  to  the  Negro  revolution.  It  would 
take  the  starch  of  credibility  out  of  the  testi- 
mony given  by  Secretary  Rusk  to  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  Bob  Kennedy.  Rusk 
has  belittled  any  international  conspiracy  to 
Stir   up   and    subvert    our    Negro    citizenry. 


Kennedy  on  the  day  of  the  Castro  speech 
wrote  SenatcM'  MoifsoHxr  of  the  committee 
that  Communist  efforts  to  crash  Integra- 
tionist  groups  had  proved  "remai^ably 
unsuccessful." 

BfOaZ    LIGHT   IS    NXEOKD 

Well,  successful  or  otherwise,  this  Commu- 
nist drive  to  infiltrate  the  American  race 
movement  is  something  we  need  to  bear 
more  about. 

The  administration  has  played  it  down, 
much  as  the  presence  of  Russian  men  and 
arms  in  Cuba  was  once  played  down.  All  of 
the  information  thus  far  about  Reds  In  the 
race  rebellion  has  come  from  reporters  who 
have  dug,  as  I  have,  into  material  that  is 
public  property,  or  from  opponents  of  the 
civil  rights  package  who  would  be  against  It 
if  there  were  no  Communist  connection 
whatever. 

THE    PRESIDENT   SHOULD    SPEAK 

These,  I  say — reporters  and  opponents — 
should  not  do  all  the  work  of  relating  the 
civil  rights  cause  and  the  Communist  menace. 

I  would  think  that  the  President  himself 
should  be  warning  the  Negroes  to  beware  of 
treacherous  leaders  who  mean  them  and  this 
country  every  ill. 

I  would  think  that  the  Attorney  General, 
who  certainly  knows  how  often  FBI  Director 
Hoover  has  connected  communism  and  Negro 
disturbances,  should  tell  Congress  when  and 
how  these  unsuccessful  Communist  attempts 
were  made  to  crash  the  integrationist 
groups. 

I  can't  imagine  why  proponents  of  civil 
rights — such  men  as  Monbonet,  Democrat, 
and  Scott,  Republican — would  leave  all  the 
Red-baiting  to  the  other  side. 

If  It's  true,  as  seems  evident,  that  the  Com- 
munists are  trying  to  exploit  the  civil  rights 
issue,  the  best  way  to  spoU  their  game  i*  to 
expoee  them. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  satisfied  and  many  people  across 
this  country  are  nt^  satisfied  with  the 
Attorney  General's  efforts  to  whitewash 
the  question  of  Communist  influence  or 
involvement  in  these  Negro  demonstra- 
tions which  have  been  turning  into  race 
riots  in  various  cities  in  Uiis  country. 
The  evidence  I  have  presented  here  to- 
day and  on  August  2  and  August  7,  and 
the  evidence  which  has  been  presented 
in  the  Commerce  Committee  hearings  on 
S.  1732 — which  I  expect  to  be  printed 
within  the  next  week  or  two— have  oome 
from  public  sources  and  certainly  dem- 
onstrate the  need  for  a  searching  and 
thorough  Investigation  of  this  entire 
question  by  the  Congress,  before  any  ac- 
tion is  taken  on  the  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion which  was  sent  to  Capitol  Hill  as 
a  direct  result  of  these  d«nonstrat4ons. 

Mr.  President,  a  more  objective  news- 
paper in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  considered  a  racist 
newspaper,  the  Evening  Star,  has  edi- 
torially raised  the  point  of  having  a 
determination  made  on  the  question  I 
have  posed  here  today  because — to  quote 
the  Evening  Star  editorial  of  August  5. 
1963: 

All  concerned — both  white  and  colored — 
have  a  right  to  know  Jtist  who  is  ■working  for 
the  Kremlin  In  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  since  preparing  this 
speech,  my  attention  has  been  called  to 
an  excerpt  from  a  hearing  by  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  February 
25  and  26,  1957.  This  hearing,  enUtled 
"Scope  of  Soviet  Activity  In  the  United 
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SUtes."  conUlna  ioine  very  interesting 
testimony  by  Mr.  Frank  S.  Meyer  of 
Woodstock.  N.Y.,  fotmer  member  of  the 
Communist  Parly,  on  the  quesUon  of 
Communist  interest  in  exploiting  and 
taking  over  Necro  organisaUons  and 
demonstraUons  In  this  country.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President,  that 
Mr.  Meyer's  testimony  begiiUnng  on 
page  3608  of  this  bearing  and  ending  at 
the  top  of  page  3609  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo,  as  follows: 

ScoFB  or  Bowtmg  Aonvirr  in  the 
UmnaBTA-m 

Generally  speaking,  to  iiunmarUie  the  an- 
swer to  your  question.  I  feel,  from  the  evi- 
dence or  the  matarUl  and  the  rewjluUons 
pi— ir1.  that  all  iMaic  questions  that  were 
argued'  rather  Tigoroualy  In  the  party  dur- 
ing the  montlia  b«for«h»nd  were  solved  be- 
fore  the   Congr— ■  opened. 

The  convention  did  tliree  things  It  made 
a  show  oX  unity,  as  the  DaUy  Worker  and  all 
the  last  speaker*  aald.  Foeter  did  not  win. 
Gate*  did  not  win,  Dennis  did  not  win  The 
party  won. 

The  first  thing  it  did  was  that 

Secondly.  It  deTSloped  a  working  agree- 
ment between  the  factions  by  essentially 
splltUng  all  committees  that  were  so  far 
elected  Just  about  eqxially  between  them, 
with  the  center  on  top. 

Thirdly,  It  made  a  record  for  the  couru. 
or  attempted  to  make  a  record  for  the  courts. 
In  terms  of  verbiage  Imt  not  of  fundamentals 
on  Its  relationship  to  the  American  free  con- 
stitutional proceas. 

And  foxirthly,  on  all  Important  questions 
of  program,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  It 
passed  on  to  the  new  national  committee 
the  taak  of  making  a  program,  only  one  or 
two  questions  on  which  I  think  this  con- 
vention took  concrete  action  in  terms  of  Its 
immediate  program.  In  looking  at  It  Moat 
were  paeaed  over  to  the  national  committee 

There  was  a  point  on  the  agenda,  party 
program,  which  waa  totally  passed  over 

But  on  one  question  the  stand  of  the  cun- 
venUon  la  extremely  clear  in  all  Its  resolu- 
tions, and  that  Is  the  main  campaign  of  the 
Communist  Party  at  thla  point  must  be.  to 
use  their  verbiage,  the  extension  of  democ- 
ratization In  the  South.  That  Is  to  say.  the 
main  point  made  by  the  convention  In  terms 
of  an  immediate  program  fits  in  very  well 
with  an  old  line  of  Communist  attitude  to- 
ward  conatltutlon*!    processes   in   America. 

It  goes  back,  to  my  knowledge,  15  ye.ws 
or  so  when  I  waa  rather  deeply  Involved 
In  some  theoretical  work  In  connection  with 
the  so-called  Negro  q(ueetlon.  and  it  is  this 
To  the  Communist  Party  efforts  to  utilize 
majM  democratic  mob  criterion  approaches 
rathter  than  oonatltutlocal  ones,  to  attempt 
to  turn  electlona  into  plebiscites,  and  the 
main  obstacle  In  the  atmcture.  the  constltu- 
Uonal  checka-and-balances  structure 

And  they  have  reoognlaed  for  15  years, 
and  clearly  now  reeoffnloe.  that  that  point  in 
the  covmtry  at  Whteh  tbla  structure  of  checks 
and  balanoee  has  Its  greatest  support  is  m 
the  Senate  at  the  Valted  SUtes.  and  specifi- 
cally In  the  States  rights  structure  of  the 
Southern  States,  which  bring  it  about  that 
the  Democratic  Party  cannot  be  Irxjked  at 
by  them  as  a  toiaDy  people's  party  in  their 
terms,  totally  a  Ishorlsh  kind  of  party  but 
split  It  up. 

Hence,  the  major  drive  in  the  sense  of 
putting  themselves  at  the  head,  or  attempt- 
ing to  put  themselvee  at  the  head,  to  pene- 
trate the  movement  of  the  Negro  people  in 

the  various  forms  It  has  been  taking  in  re- 
cent years  and  {vevloiialy,  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  any  Interest  In  the  alms  and 
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desires  of  the  Negro  people,  but  la  a  reali- 
zation by  the  Communist  Party  that  that 
movement  can  be  used  as  the  moat  impor- 
tant and  strongest  cutting  edge  against  the 
constitutional  structxire  of  the  United 
States,  by  trying  to  develop  a  removal  of 
division  of  power  guau-anties  In  the  South, 
and,  secondarily,  by  the  fact  that  they  be- 
lieve, as  It  is  clear  from  the  resolution,  that 
at  thU  time  in  a  prosperous  country  this 
la  the  only  place  in  which  serious  trouble 
can  possibly  be  stirred  up.  In  which  there  are 
serious  poealbllltles  of  developing  what  they 
call  mass  struggles,  of  building  up  extra- 
constitutional  and  extra-legal  actions,  and 
so  on 

I  do  want  to  emphasize,  however,  Uiat 
this  is  not  in  any  sense  a  humanitarian 
position  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  any  sympathy  for  the  needs  of  the 
Negro  peoples  themselves  But  It  has  to  do 
with  a  feeling  on  their  part  that  this  Is  the 
point  of  breakthrough  in  the  country  at  this 
time 


n.^tionaL  service  corps  act 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  <S.  1321)  to  provide  for  a  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  to  strengthen  com- 
munity service  programs  in  the  United 
States. 

ALASKA      NATIVXS      ENDOaSK      NATIONAL     SERVICE 
CORPS 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr  President,  today 
I  speak  in  behalf  of  S.  1321.  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Service  Corps.  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  I  have  sup- 
IX)rted  this  proposal  from  iLs  inception. 

We  are  a  wealthy  nation,  the  wealth- 
iest In  all  history.  We  have  used  this 
wealth  with  unparalleUxi  Kenerosity  to 
rebuild  Europe  and  to  assist  the  devel- 
oping peoples  across  the  world.  We  have 
used  It  to  stamp  out  malaria,  pellagra, 
and  yaws  in  cooperation  with  the  World 
Health  Organization.  We  have  used  It 
to  save  many  millions  of  people  from 
starvation  through  our  food -for -peace 
program.  Our  Peace  Corps  is  bringing 
encouragement,  hope,  and  friendship  to 
the  Illiterate  and  poor  acro.ss  the  world. 
We  are  a  generous  nation.  It  is  time 
this  generosity  was  hame.ssed  for  the 
benefit  of  our  own  unfortunate 

It  is  a  paradox  that  within  our  own 
borders,   in   the   midst  of   plenty,    Uiere 
should  be  American  citizens  as  poor,  as 
hungry,  as  unfortunate  as  any  on  earth. 
Prosperity   has   passed   the.sc   people    by 
It  IS  true  they  have  not  been  forgotten 
entirely      The  social  worker,  the  teach- 
er, the  clergy,  the  many  selfle.ss  dedicated 
people  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  care 
and    help   of    the    disadvantaged— these 
people  have  remembered      For  to<j  long, 
however,   we  Americans   have   let   these 
dedicated  people  .•^erve  as  our  conscience 
They  have  borne  the  burden  which  right- 
ly belongs  to  each  and  every  one  of  us. 
The  proposal  which  the  Senate  is  now 
considering,  provides  a  means  by  which 
Americans  may   assist   their  less  fortu- 
nate neighbors  and.  m  so  doint;,  respond 
in  a  real  sense  to  the  responsibilities  of 
their    citizenship      S.    1321    envisions    a 
modest  program.     It   will   not  solve   the 
problems   of    the    illiterate,    the    unedu- 
cated, or  the  unemployed.     It  will,  how- 
ever, show  the  way  to  communities  and 
organizations  anxious  to  do  something 
about  these  problems  in  their  own  towns. 


It  win.  as  it  were,  provide  an  example 
and  an  encouragement  to  local  programs 
for  local  assistance.     It  will  be  a  start. 

The  National  Service  Corps,  although 
recruited  on  a  national  basis,  will  work 
closely  with  State  and  local  government. 
The  Service  Corps  will  come  into  the 
community  only  if  it  is  requested  to  do  so. 
only  if  there  is  clearly  work  to  be  done, 
and  only  if  the  community  intends  to 
carry  on  the  work  on  a  permanent  basis 
once  it  is  begun. 

This  proposal.  Mr.  President,  has 
drawn  an  immediate  response  from  the 
less  fortunate  people  of  my  State. 

I  have  received  letters  from  the  lead- 
ers of  many  native  villages  of  Alaska. 
Senators  will  remember  that  I  brought 
several  of  these  letters  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  on  the  16th  of  July.  Since 
that  date  I  have  received  additional  let- 
ters, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Galena    Alaska. 

July  16.  1963. 

Mr    Wn.LIAM  ANDEK.SON 

President' <>  Study  Group 
National  Study  Group 
Washington.  DC 

Deas  Ma  ANDxasoN  We  received  a  letter 
from  Mr  Bos  Baxtlxtt  to  see  If  we.  the  vU- 
lagp  of  Galena,  could  use  aid  from  the  Peace 
C'^rjis   If   one   was   formed 

We  here  are  very  much  In  favor  for  Con- 
prfs.s    In   pitss   bill    S     1321 

We  could  use  aid  here.  also.  If  the  bill  is 
pasBed.  on  processing  fish,  lumber  and 
prLXluce 

We  remain 

Truly  yours, 

Edgar    Patty  '  Nollner  Jr  . 
President.  Galena  City  Councilrnen. 


KOTZEBUE  July  22    IP6.T. 
Mr    Wii  MAM  Anderson. 
Prrtidrnt  s  Study  Group. 
National  Service  Program 
Wa.<hingt<)n.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Ander-son  Rpferencp  Is  mndr  to 
a  letter  received  from  5>enator  Bartlett  In 
rj'gard  to  a  bill  before  Congress  for  a  Do- 
mestic Peace  Corps  for  Alaska 

This  wivs  brought  up  before  the  council  at 
,1  regular  council  meeting  held  the  5th  of 
Jvily  at  which  time  a  motion  wiVs  made  and 
pa.ssfd  unanimoiL-.ly  that  a  request  be  ni.idp 
f  ir  a  Pe.ice  O'rps  worker  for  Kot/iebiie 

Thla  was  brought  about  by  the  fact  th.a 
we  ar*"  a  fourth-class  city,  with  very  limited 
powers  and  finances  The  council  has  been 
trying  for  quite  some  time  to  obtain  cither  a 
y  >iith  cninselor  or  recreational  director  for 
our  community 

At  the  present  w<-  have  approximately  380 
students  attending  elementary  school.  250 
preschtxjl  children,  and  135  high  schf»ol  chil- 
dren with  an  anticipated  200  to  250  high 
schiMil  children  when  the  high  school  is  built 
within   the  next  2  years 

The  city  ha*  purchased  recreational  and 
playground  equipment  but  have  been  unable 
to  make  this  readily  available  to  the  children 
due  to  the  lack  .f  finances  for  a  lecreatlonal 
direct- T 

The  yuutlii  at  the  present  have  no  recre- 
ational f.icir.ties  available,  so  consequently 
a.'-e  at  lo«..<ie  ends,  which  tends  to  Increase  our 
Juvenile  problems  in  the  community. 

Several  nieinbers  of  the  community  have 
\,.lunteered  their  services  to  supervise  some 
or  the  recreational  activities,  however,  this 
has    not    been  satisfactory,    .is    their   time    is 
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limited,  and  without  a  f  till -time  director  • 
good  portion  of  the  children  are  excluded. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  thla  t>lll  la  paased 
and  that  the  request  we  are  "'^^"g  la  seri- 
ously considered,  aa  our  growing  Juvenile 
problems  have  been  of  quite  concern  to  the 
council  and  the  community. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Prank  B.  Stkin, 

Mayor. 


SRAQKLtTK,    AUISXA, 

July  11.  1963. 
Mr.  WiLXXAM  Andexson, 
President's  Study  Group, 
National  Service  Program, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Andkkson:  I  am  writing  to  you 
at  the  suggestion  of  Senator  E.  L.  BABTLfrr, 
of  Alaska,  to  tell  you  of  the  ways  that  a 
Domestic  Peace  Corps  oould  help  us  in  our 
village. 

Shageluk  Is  a  small  village  located  on  the 
Innoko  River  about  320  miles  northwest  of 
Anchorage.  There  are  67  adults  and  100 
children  living  here  and  we  are  all  Athapas- 
can Indians.  We  all  live  In  log  houses  made 
of  spruce  logs  with  lumber  floors  and  roofs. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  small  and  have  only 
one  floor.  Our  famUles  are  usually  large  so 
there  are  quite  a  few  living  In  each  house 
varying  from  14  In  the  largest  to  2  or  8  In 
some.  There  are  spruce  trees  available  to 
build  new  houses  and  to  make  lumber,  if  we 
had  a  sawmill.  The  village  does  not  have 
electricity,  although  there  Is  electricity  at 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Orade  School 
and  two  families  have  small  light  plants  of 
their  own.  We  have  a  very  poor  water  sup- 
ply and  depend  on  rainwater  for  drinldng 
water  In  the  rummer  and  tise  Ice  In  the 
winter.  We  have  no  fresh  water  supply;  the 
river  and  lake  water  here  are  not  safe  to 
drink.  We  have  many  small  gardens  in  the 
village  which  produce  fairly  well.  There  are 
very  few  ways  for  the  men  In  the  village  to 
earn  an  adequate  living.  All  the  men  trap  in 
the  fall  and  winter,  but  that  is  not  enough. 
There  are  a  few  Jobs  at  the  school  from  time 
to  time,  but  most  of  the  men  have  to  go  to 
Anchorage  to  find  summer  work  or  to  the 
Bering  Sea  or  Bristol  Bay  fish  canneries. 
There  Is  no  real  economy  In  the  village  itself. 
The  nearest  hospital  Is  In  Bethel  which  is 
about  160  air  miles  from  the  village.  There 
are  no  motor  vehicles  of  any  type  in  the 
village  and  we  are  Isolated  from  all  major 
road  and  conununlcatlon  systems.  We  re- 
ceive mall  three  times  a  week  by  plane  and 
get  two  freight  boats  a  year.  We  all  hunt 
and  fish  to  feed  our  families. 

There  are  several  wajrs  In  which  a  Domeetic 
Peace  Corps  could  help  us.  We  have  decided 
to  move  our  village  for  a  number  of  reasons: 
we  have  no  fresh  water,  we  have  been  flooded 
with  from  2  to  3  feet  of  water  for  2  years  In 
a  row  and  are  In  danger  of  flooding  every 
spring  when  the  ice  goes  out,  the  village  Is 
overpopulated  and  there  Is  no  more  room 
and  the  present  site  cannot  support  all  our 
people,  sanitation  conditions  are  very  bad 
because  of  the  crowding — the  vUlage  is  on  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  bounded  on  one  side  by 
the  river  and  the  other  by  a  large  lake — we 
have  to  go  too  far  for  wood  since  the  supply 
In  the  Immediate  area  la  gone,  and  the  river- 
bank  Is  wearing  away.  The  Corps  could  help 
us  to  plan  our  new  village,  our  new  houses, 
teach  us  sanitation  procedures,  and  could 
also  help  us  with  our  gardens  and  with 
some  adult  education,  not  only  in  reading 
and  writing,  but  also  vocational  training. 
We  have  decided  to  move  whether  or  not  we 
get  help  from  outside  the  village,  but  we 
will  welcome  advice  and  help.  We  plan  to 
move  In  1965,  preparing  the  ground  and 
cutting  lumber  In  1964.  The  Corps  could 
help  us.  I  hope  this  Information  will  help 
help  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HAMn.TOH  E.  Hamilton, 

ChU/. 


Poiirr  Lat,  Alaska, 

July  9,  1963. 

lir.   WnXlAM   AMDBkSON, 

Presidenta  Study  Ctroup. 
National  Service  Program, 
WoMhington,  D.C: 

This  is  to  answer  the  outlined  questions 
sent  by  Senator  E.  L.  BaSTLnr  concerning 
the  Domestic  Peace  Corps. 

(1)  There  are  16  adults  and  11  children 
here. 

(2)  All  houses  are  made  of  store-bought 
lumber  and  plyboards  with  Insulation  and 
roofing  paper.  Each  hovise  have  one  to  six 
persons  living  In  each.  There  are  no  material 
near  the  village  to  built  hotises  with.  All 
material  has  to  be  ordered  from  the  lower 
States  by  boat. 

(3)  Only  electricity  are  by  privately  owned 
snudi  generators. 

(4)  We  have  otir  water  from  a  pond  IV2 
miles  from  the  village.  It  Is  hauled  by  boat 
in  the  summer  and  by  dogteam  In  the  winter. 

(5)  We  are  not  able  to  grow  any  vegetable 
in  the  village. 

(6)  Two  men  are  working  at  the  DEW  line, 
one  man  Lb  a  storekeeper,  and  other  men  are 
living  by  hunting  and  trapping. 

(7)  The  nearest  hospital  Is  at  Barrow, 
Alaska. 

(8)  This  village  Is  too  small  to  make  any 
future  plans. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Patrick  Tukrook, 
President,  Village  Council. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  is  clear.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  Eskimos,  the  Aleuts,  and 
the  Indians  of  Alaska  strongly  desire 
the  assistance  of  Service  Corps  men. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  corpsmen 
would  find  much  of  value  to  do  In  the 
North.  And,  lastly,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
corpsmen  would  be  well  learned  by  the 
Alaska  natives. 

As  a  representative  of  Alaska,  I  have 
seen  these  people  make  the  transforma- 
tion from  a  simple,  marginal  existence  to 
the  complex  civilization  of  today.  They 
have  the  capacity  and  the  strong  desire 
to  become  full,  participating  citizens  of 
the  20th  century.  They  will  make  good 
use  of  the  lessons  taught  them  by  the 
Service  Corps. 

The  proposed  Corps  has  drawn  an  im- 
mediate response  not  only  from  Alsiska 
but  also  from  many  groups  across  the 
country.  I  am  told  that  already,  many 
applications  have  been  made  for  Service 
Corps  projects.  Recently  I  had  occasion 
to  point  out  to  William  Anderson,  con- 
sultant to  the  President  on  a  national 
service  program,  the  extreme  Importance 
of  Insuring  that  the  Service  Corps  give 
ear  to  the  appeals  of  the  truly  needy  and 
not  Just  to  the  slick  applications  of  the 
better  organized,  worldly,  tuid  Washing- 
ton-wise groups.  Proposals  of  a  highly 
professional  nature  have  been  made, 
proposals  very  much  more  sophisticated 
than  anything  the  Arctic  villages,  the 
Appalachian  communities,  or  the  Harlem 
slums  could  possibly  provide.  And,  yet, 
it  is  the  people  from  these  areas  who 
need  the  help. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  view  on  this  is 
shared  by  the  Attorney  General,  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  and  by  the  President's  study 
group.  I  am  confident  tliat  when  this 
proposal  becomes  law,  and  the  program 
becomes  action,  that  the  truly  needy 
will  receive  the  priority  which  they  re- 
quire, which  they  have  been  led  to  ex- 
pect. 


I  stand  ready  to  help  In  every  way  I 
can. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like,  with  his 
permission,  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  a  question  or 
two. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  Sena- 
tor to  inform  the  majority  leader  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  the  first  year's  pro- 
gram contemplates  an  expenditure  of 
$5  million? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  And  there  would  be 
under  the  program  1,000  volunteers  in 
the  first  year? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
goal  for  the  first  year  is  1,000  volun- 
teers. If  the  response  is  in  any  degree 
like  the  response  achieved  by  the  Peace 
Corps  abroad,  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
ample  applications  for  the  selection  of 
1,000  highly  qualified  persons. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  the  1,000  volunteers — ^no  matter 
how  dedicated  they  may  be,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  efficient  they  may  be — will  be 
sufficient  in  number  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jective which  is  sought? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Quite 
obviously  not.  It  is  hoped  that  in  5 
years  the  program  will  have  5,000  vol- 
unteers. Even  that  number  of  volun- 
teers serving  in  the  various  areas  of 
hardship  would  not  accomplish  all  that 
we  hope  to  accomplish,  in  terms  of  help- 
ing people  in  need.  Iliey  will  be,  as  the 
President  and  others  have  described 
them,  the  catalyst  to  start  programs  or 
to  expand  programs  and  which  will  in- 
crease the  number  of  community  volun- 
teers, for  local  service. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  When  I  testified  on 
this  bill  before  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  on  May  29,  I  expressed 
some  apprehension  about  the  fact  that 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
there  would  be  only  1,000  workers  in 
the  National  Service  Corps.  On  reflec- 
tion, however,  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
far  better  to  start  with  a  small  program. 
After  the  Corps  has  gained  some  experi- 
ence we  can  consider  enlarging  it. 

I  believe  that  if  this  program  becomes 
effective,  and  if  the  bill  in  the  terms  now 
before  us  is  passed,  many  communities 
throughout  the  land  will  not  be  able  to 
have  any  volunteers.  There  will  not  be 
enough  volunteers  to  go  around,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  already 
said.  Even  so,  I  think  it  is  better  to 
start  in  this  way.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  agrees  with 
me.  or  he  would  not  have  brought  the 
bill  to  the  floor  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that 
the  program  should  start  modestly  and 
carefully,  because  much  harm  could  be 
done  by  misplaced  good  will.  The  selec- 
tion of  personnel  must  be  a  very  careful 
process. 

As  other  Senators  have  said  already,  if 
this  program  approaches  in  its  develop- 
ment the  care  and  skill  that  was  ap- 
plied to  the  Peace  Corps  abroad,  a  con- 
servative start  will  have  proven  to  be 
worth  while  here,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 
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Mr.  BARTLBTT.  I  relerred  «  while 
ago  to  native  communities  In  Alaska. 
By  the  term  ''nftttTe"  I  mean  Indian. 
Bsktmo.  Aleut  ^llM«t-  I  use  the  term 
"natlTe"  to  wiftj  to  any  or  all  of  those. 

Earlier  In  the  year,  after  this  proposal 
came  to  Congress.  I  wrote  to  many  of 
the  leaders  of  those  Tillages.  I  was 
amased  at  the  response,  the  Interest 
taken,  and  the  recitals  In  the  letters  as  to 
what  needed  to  be  done.  They  Indicated 
a  willingness  to  cooperate  locally. 

Time  after  time  people  in  remote  vil- 
lages wrote  in  and  said.  "These  are  the 
things  that  we  need  to  have  done.  These 
are  the  things  th«t  ought  to  be  done.  We 
do  not  have  in  all  cases  the  equipment 
required  or  the  teehnlcal  skills.  We  need 
leadership.    We  need  guidance." 

TWs  to  precisely,  tn  my  opinion,  what 
the  National  Serrloe  OonM  will  be  able  to 
furnish. 

In  Alaska  alone  we  could  easily  use 
1.000  National  Scrrlee  Corps  men.  lam 
sure  that  requeata  win  eome  In  from  the 
native  vlUagea  for  at  least  that  many. 
But  if  we  can  obtain  one  volunteer  in 
each  Tillage,  and  eetaMlnh  pilot  programs 
to  demonstrate  what  can  be  achieved, 
we  will  have  done  very  well.  We  will 
have  pointed  the  way  to  fiirther  progress. 

The  Nation  orves  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  his  lead- 
ership in  this  eDdesvcr.  It  has  a  real 
tmportance  in  every  State  of  this  Union. 
TbiM  lecialatkm  to  moving  along  hope- 
fully toward  lucccei  The  progress  thto 
bill  H^iT  made  to  largely  due  to  what  he 
has  done  and  what  he  to  doing  for  It. 

Mr.  wnXIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
not  worthy  of  the  gmerosity  of  the  Sen- 
ator's commenta.  but  I  cannot  help  but 
appreciate  them.  It  has  been  a  pleas- 
ure over  the  months  to  discuss  this  pro- 
gram with  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  and 
to  hear  from  him  the  responses  from 
the  people  of  hto  State  who  are  in  need. 
They  respond  favorably  to  this  program. 

The  same  to  true  on  the  Indian  reser- 
vations. We  visited  a  reservation  at 
Pine  Ridge.  8.  Dak.  There,  the  president 
of  the  tribal  oomiiell,  Chief  Whirlwind 
Horse,  spent  the  full  afternoon  and  the 
earty  evening  with  us.  It  was  clear  that 
he  had  considerable  hope  for  his  people 
uiMler  thto  program.  We  saw  the  begin- 
ning of  the  program  in  a  private  way 
In  Pine  Ridge.  A  woman  from  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  highly  motivated,  went 
to  the  most  impoverished  place  I  have 
been  to  in  my  life,  a  part  of  this  Indian 
reservation  where  the  houses  were  hovels 
and  the  economic  opportunity  severely 
limited.  There  alie  set  up  a  nursery  for 
the  sickest  youngsters  tn  the  community. 
But  now  living  to  an  atmosphere  of 
cleanliness  and  kindness,  they  were 
some  of  the  happiest  little  ones  I  have 
ever  seen.  Thto  to  what  one  vol\mt«er 
is  doing  for  thto  eommunlty  on  the  In- 
dian reservation.  Even  though  the 
numbers  are  limited,  where  there  Is 
human  suffering  even  one  Individual  can 
mean  much  to  many. 

While  we  were  at  Osawatomle  State 
Hospital,  we  saw  one  of  the  finest  dem- 
onstration of  Inananlty  I  have  ever  seen 
being  enacted  there  by  a  very  modest 
man  named  Fred  8.  McCarthy.  We  im- 
mediately relaxed  with  him.  and  he  in- 


sisted on  being  called  "Mac."  So  I  will 
Just  can  him  Mac.  Mac  that  day  had 
reached  the  age  of  74  years.  We  saw 
him  In  this  setting:  An  Immaculately 
beautiful  room  within  a  mental  hospital. 
Very  rarely  does  one  find  any  beauty. 
physical  or  otherwise.  In  a  mental  In- 
stitution, but  we  did  in  this  one.  In 
this  room  sat  Mac  with  some  youngsters. 
They  called  him  "grandpa." 

He  is  a  volunteer.  He  comes  from 
town  to  this  hospital  two  or  three  tunes 
a  day  and  chats  with  a  group  of  men- 
tally sick  teenagers.  The  re.sultfi  are 
remarkable. 

We  need  more  "Macs"  across  our  land 
This  program  Is  one  of  the  wa:ys  by 
which  we  hope  to  stimulate  more  people 
to  service.  After  the  programs  are 
started  In  various  commuiuUes  many 
part-time  volunteers  will  be  coming  in 
to  help. 

We  saw  the  other  side,  the  tragic  side. 
of  the  mental  hospitals,  where  there  are 
no  volunteer  programs.  The  door  is 
opened,  patients  are  herded  Into  the 
room,  the  door  is  closed,  and  they  liter- 
ally rot  away  In  their  awful  condition  of 
mental  disease  and  mental  distress.  So 
a  few  volunteers  can  go  a  long  way 
when  it  oomes  to  helping  others  in  need. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  What  the  Senator 
has  said  is  most  revealing.  It  demon- 
strates to  me  the  willingness  of  Ameri- 
cans to  give  of  themselves  for  the  sake 
of  others.  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
"Mac's"  in  this  cotmtry  who  would  be 
willing  to  give  their  services  voluntarily, 
but  who  now  do  not  quite  know  how  to 
go  about  It.  They  do  not  know  to  whom 
their  offer  should  be  made.  They  do 
not  know  how  to  go  about  it.  The  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  would  provide  a 
rallying  point. 

I  Join  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  in 
predicting  that  the  numl)er  of  dedicated 
Americans  who  want  to  help  in  this  man- 
ner win  far  exceed  the  1.000  provided 
for  In  the  bin.  It  is  impossible  to  calcu- 
late how  many  wiU  apply.  In  one  form  or 
another,  during  the  first  year's  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
agree  with  my  friend  from  Alaska.  The 
situation  win  develop.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  the  personal  reaction  of  the 
volunteers  after  they  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  this  kind  of  service.  For  ex- 
ample, our  friend.  Mac.  at  Osawatomle 
State  Hospital,  told  us.  in  reply  to  a 
question,  about  his  reason  for  his  work. 
He  said,  "The  biggest  thing  In  my  life  Is 
to  have  friends.  Now  I  have  many  of 
them." 

We  hope  that  he  has  a  long  life,  be- 
cause those  youngsters  certainly  know 
they  have  a  friend  in  Mac. 

There  was  sdso  a  widow  at  the  hospital 
who  drove  out  two  or  three  times  a  week 
a  distance  of  20  or  25  miles.  She  has 
youngsters  of  her  own  at  home.  How- 
ever, she  came  to  this  hospital  to  teach 
dramatics,  among  other  things.  We  saw 
one  of  the  productloiis  of  the  youngsters 
whom  she  was  helping  in  this  way.  We 
asked  her  how  she  felt  about  the  work 
she  was  doing,  and  she  said.  "Maybe  I 
am  selfish,  but  I  think  I  am  getting  more 
out  of  this  than  the  youngsters  I  am 
working  with.    I  feel  I  have  something 


to  take  home  to  my  f  sunny  when  I  leave 
them." 

We  know  tliat  this  has  been  the  spirit 
of  our  country.  The  Seiuitor  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  Those  who  have  this 
spirit  of  service  should  have  a  program 
to  turn  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  country  is  vast. 
These  people  do  no  know  where  to  get  the 
information  they  need.  I  appreciate 
the  feelings  of  the  woman  to  whom  the 
Senator  alluded.  I  am  sure  that  she  is 
a  very  unselfish  person. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
know  she  is.  Unfortunately,  I  have  for- 
gotten her  name.  We  wiU  find  it,  and 
we  will  put  her  name  in  the  Rscord.  She 
was  an  inspiration  to  us. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  I  believe  her  name 
should  be  in  the  Rscord,  together  with 
the  name  of  the  Senator's  constituent 
from  New  Jersey  who  is  out  in  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  She 
is  going  to  be  quite  famous.  Her  name 
is  in  the  Rxcord  at  another  point. 

At  this  same  hospital  there  was  an- 
other thing  of  beauty.  We  walked 
across  the  grounds,  and  went  into  a 
ward  where  we  saw  some  desperately  lU 
elderly  people.  They  were  sitting  there. 
Their  illness  was  obvious.  There  were 
about  80  or  90  of  them  there.  They  sat 
in  a  weU-appointed  room,  clean  and 
beautiful.  They  were  sitting  In  relative 
peace  in  their  great  inness,  and  they 
were  being  entertained  by  three  delight- 
ful teenage  girls  plaj'ing  the  piano  and 
singing.  This  is  another  aspect.  Here 
were  three  teenage  girls.  14  or  15  years 
of  age.  It  shows  the  opportunities  for 
persons  of  every  age  to  express  their 
human  interest. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  When  the  world  was 
younger  and  I  was  younger  along  with 
it,  the  Indians  and  E^skimos  along  tlie 
mighty  Yukon  and  Kuskokwin  Rivers 
were  relatively  prosperous,  as  compared 
with  today.  Fur  prices  were  high. 
They  cut  wood  for  the  river  steamers. 
They  caught  salmon  for  the  mail  teams. 
Mail  in  those  days  was  carried  by  dogs. 
They  cut  wood  for  the  roadhouses. 
Tliey  provided  salmon  for  the  road- 
houses. 

The  advent  of  the  airplane  changed 
all  that.  The  river  steamers  are  gone. 
The  roadhouses  have  disappeared.  The 
villages  stm  remain.  Thousands  of 
those  people  up  and  down  tlie  rivers  have 
no  industry  now.  They  have  no  oppor- 
tunity for  employment.  To  an  extent 
which  distresses  them  they  subsist  on 
Government  relief  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. From  the  testimony  which  has 
come  to  me,  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
want  to  do  this.  They  would  prefer  to 
work.  They  are  like  people  everywhere 
else  who  want  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world.  They  do  not  want  to  live  off 
others.  However,  there  is  no  alternative. 
Some  of  the  villagers  close  to  the  Arctic 
Circle  are  living  in  communities  in  which 
they  and  their  ancestors  have  lived  for 
generations. 

Now  they  are  leaving.  They  are  leav- 
ing to  go  to  the  larger  communities  In 
the  hope  of  finding  employment;  In 
some  cases  the  condition  of  the  terrain 
Is  forcing  them  to  move  their  vlUages. 
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In  such  an  instance,  volunteers  from  the 
National  Service  Corps  could  be  <rf  Im- 
measurable assistance  as  those  people 
go  to  build  new  homes.  They  will  need 
the  guidance  that  I  referred  to  previ- 
ously, and  they  wUl  need  help  and  In- 
struction. This  would  be  a  fine  setting 
for  the  National  Service  Corps. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that  when 
I  lie  roll  is  called  on  the  blU,  I  will  be 
.standing  by  him  and  with  him  and  vot- 
ing on  his  side. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  There 
is  no  one  in  legislative  ranks  whom  I 
would  rather  have  on  my  side  than  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  What  he  has  said 
today  demonstrates  his  humanity.  We 
all  know  of  his  forceful  advocacy,  and 
what  his  support  means.  I  have  seen 
the  sort  of  thing  he  has  described. 
People  are  Uving  in  abject  poverty  and 
in  desperation  In  slums.  This  to  true 
not  only  in  cities,  but  also  on  the  farms. 
I  am  speaking  especially  of  Indian  reser- 
vations. Then  a  transformation  comes. 
The  man  and  his  wife  and  family  obtain 
a  little  economic  base.  He  gets  a  Job. 
Out  In  Pine  Ridge  recently  a  fishhook 
factory  was  brought  to  the  area  which 
employs  about  250  or  300  of  the  resi- 
dents. Suddenly  they  have  a  little 
money.  Good  housing  has  come  in.  AU 
of  it  hsts  transformed  their  lives.  As 
one  Uttle  girl  said  with  great  pride, 
"How  do  you  like  my  dress?  My  father 
works  at  the  fishhook  factory."  She  was 
a  human  being,  with  new  pride  and 
dignity. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  teUs 
a  moving  story.  The  conditions  which 
the  Senator  has  described  and  to  which 
I  have  referred  can  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  As  has  been  said, 
it  is  well  and  good  to  do  what  we  need  to 
do,  and  we  ought  to  do  abroad;  but  we 
also  have  obligations  at  home.  The  bill 
win  enable  us,  at  least  In  a  small  meas- 
ure, to  make  a  start  toward  meeting  our 
obligations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  my  friend  from 
A.l&sk& 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presidait,  wUl 
the  Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  frwn 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  emphasizes  the  human  appeal  of 
this  subject,  which  Is  the  driving  force 
behind  it.  and  which  is  responsible  for 
the  great  enthusiasm  It  has  Inspired. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  some  questions  relating  to 
objections  which  I  believe  can  be  antici- 
pated tomorrow.  One  objection  I  have 
heard  from  Senators  off  the  floor  and  In 
the  cloakrooms  is  that  eventually  the 
program  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 
It  will  be  an  expensive  project.  It  will 
cost  $5  million  to  begin  with,  but  the 
possibilities  of  Its  expansion  are  almost 
unlimited. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Peace  Corps  has 
been,  among  many  other  things,  a  very 
economical  program  abroad ;  that  It  has 
cost  something  like  $9,000  to  maintain  a 
Peace    Corps    volunteer    abroad,   com- 


pared with  $60,000  to  maintain  an 
American  Army  private,  and,  of  coxirse, 
a  great  deal  more  to  maintain  a  fully 
paid  technician?  Could  the  same  econ- 
omy advantage  of  the  Peace  Corps  be 
applied  to  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps,  as 
it  to  called,  or  National  Service  Corps? 

Mr.  wnijAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Abso- 
lutely. This  is  a  service  program.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows  that  the 
volunteers  would  be  given  a  modest  sub- 
stotence  and,  in  addition,  a  $75  monthly 
stipend.  With  a  ceUing  of  5.000  persons 
in  the  program,  I  do  not  beUeve  we  win 
begin  a  program  of  massive  spending. 
Even  at  maximum  operation  after  3 
years,  the  whole  program  would  not  cost 
as  much  as  1  mile  of  interstate  highway 
built  In  an  urban  area,  to  use  another 
yardstick.  No  one  is  thinking  in  terms 
greater  than  $20  minion,  after  the  pro- 
gram has  reached  its  peak  strength  of 
volxmteer  personnel. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  about  sub- 
stotence?  Senators  have  told  me  that  in 
their  view  $75  a  month  could  amount  to 
a  fairly  good  wage.  Seventy-five  doUars 
to  a  modest  sum ;  but  if  a  volunteer's  room 
and  board  are  taken  care  of,  and  other 
necessities,  as  weU,  such  as  clothing,  $75 
of  "velvet"  is  better  than  most  workers 
in  America  now  enjoy,  despite  our  high 
standard  of  Uving. 

Would  the  program  be  operated  in 
such  a  way  that  perhaps  most  of  the 
corpsmen  would  be  operating  in  their 
home  areas?  Considering  the  serious 
problems  which  exist  in  all  large  cities, 
especially  the  problems  of  juverule  de- 
linquency and  of  the  aged,  would  it  be 
possible,  in  cities  like  New  York.  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  and  Los  Angeles,  for  the 
corpsmen  to  be  trained  within  their 
particular  communities,  so  that  the  room 
and  board  factor  could  be  minimized? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Re- 
turning to  the  first  observation  about 
the  possibUity  that  volunteers  would  Uve 
in  some  kind  of  luxury  because  room  and 
board  were  paid  for:  I  remember,  as  a 
child  on  the  farm,  the  hired  man  work- 
ing for  room  and  board  and  $1  a  day. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  from  that  for 
everyone  who  works. 

The  work  in  this  program  is  what  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  do — in  other  words, 
they  give  up  an  opportunity  for  a  true 
living  wage  to  work  at  a  subsistence  level. 
As  to  administration  of  the  program  we 
are  assured  that  the  Director  of  the 
Corps  win  save  money  wherever  possible. 
One  of  the  great  expenses  of  the  Peace 
Corps  is  the  long  distance  traveled  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  missions 
abroad.  The  great  expense  of  traveling 
could  be  reduced  if,  after  training,  the 
volunteers  served  close  to  home  and,  in 
some  areas,  lived  at  home. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shaU  come  back  to 
that  point  in  a  moment.  Has  there 
been  any  experience  with  similar  pro- 
grams? Did  the  hearings  bring  out  any 
previous  experience  with  this  kind  of 
program,  which  involves  serious  respon- 
sibilities and  has  great  potentialities, 
which  to  planned  to  begin  at  a  very  mod- 
est level?  I  am  wondering  if  there  has 
been  any  experience  In  this  area  which 
might  be  used  as  a  guide. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Our 
national  history  is  full  of  examples  of 


what  volunteers  can  do  in  areas  of  pov- 
erty. So  far  as  a  national  program  of 
service  of  this  kind  is  concerned,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  similar  experience  except, 
perhaps,  that  after  the  war  our  GI's  in 
Italy,  Greece,  and  other  places  rendered 
truly  remarkable  service  as  volunteers 
in  helping  youngsters.  Their  work  is 
still  discussed  in  Europe.  Some  of  the 
youngsters  who  were  helped  have  come 
to  this  country,  and  we  have  an  read  of 
their  experiences. 

The  work  in  Kansas  is  probably  an  ex- 
ample of  what  a  governmental  program 
of  recruiting  volunteers  can  accomplish. 
That  is  the  work  I  have  described  at  Osa- 
watomle State  Hospital. 

We  have  seen  mental  hospitals  close  to 
Washington  where  such  activities  have 
not  been  conducted,  and  the  results  are 
tragic.  So  we  know  what  a  volvmteer 
can  do  if  he  is  the  right  kind  of  volun- 
teer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  a  national 
governmental  program.  It  has  its  ele- 
ments of  volunteerism  and  sacrifice;  but 
it  is  a  national  program.  It  is  not  a 
State  program,  as  In  Kansas;  it  Is  not  a 
volunteer  program  of  the  kind  conducted 
by  the  GI's  abroad,  to  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  appropriately  referred. 
The  reason  why  I  am  asking  this  ques- 
tion is  that  whUe  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  starting  the  program  on  a  modest 
level,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  wise 
to  have  a  limited  authorization.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  I  Intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  a  2-year  pro- 
gram and  a  dollar  limitation.  I  believe 
there  should  be  a  second  look  at  the  pro- 
gram about  a  year  from  now,  with  a 
view  to  more  closely  defining  It  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  experience  gained,  however 
brief  the  experience  may  be,  the  idea 
being  to  provide  useful  and  effective 
guidelines.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  carmot 
provide  that  kind  of  regiilation.  AU  that 
committee  can  do  is  to  provide  money. 
The  authorizing  legislation  must  be  rec- 
ommended by  an  authorizing  committee. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  says  "aU"  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  can  do. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  know  it  is  very 
important. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  "All" 
that  that  committee  can  do  includes  the 
kUling  of  programs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  that 
It  seems  to  me  that  during  the  first  2 
years  of  the  program— in  fiscal  1964  and 
fiscal  1965— a  $5  miUion  and  a  $10  mU- 
Uon  limitation,  which  is  all  that  is  con- 
templated In  the  next  2  years,  would 
permit  Congress  to  consider  the  proposal, 
which  is  an  exceUent  one  for  humanity, 
but  extraordinarUy  vague,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  experience  of  2  years  pro- 
vide for  a  sharper  guide;  otherwise.  I 
fear  we  could  easily  develop  a  program 
which  would  run  away  from  itself. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  1  of  the  report, 
we  find  the  statement: 

Beginning  with  a  small  number  of  volun- 
teers the  Corps  will  work  with  the  health 
and  education  needs  of  migratory  farm  fami- 
lies, Indians  living  on  and  off  reservations, 
and  rural  and  urban  slums  and  depressed 
areas;  the  training  and  education  of  youth, 
particularly  of  school  dropouts;  and  the  care 
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and  rrfuH>mt»tt<m  o«  «»•  •J'JwJy.  the  dto- 

retarded. 

On  page  4,  w«  find  examples  o£  the 
type.  <rf  people  who  might  work  In  the 
program,  as  foUowa: 

j;^l»«.  ae^OOO  lawf««.  »,000  di-UOan*.  and 

nuxrnxok^.  IBJOaO  eoUeg*  '"^^^^  °^«t^?' 
12  000  •oclal.  welfare,  and  recreation  worlc- 
er..  11.000  llbrarUn^  32.000  physicians,  and 
43,000  ptufe— tonal  nureee. 

I  know  that  some  people  might  bluntly 
ask-  "So  what?"  Some  might  like  to  see 
a  |i  billion  or  $5  billion  program;  and 
perhaps  such  a  program  might  be  «- 
VSoped.  But  It  aeems  to  me  that  Con- 
^SrtiouW  <tockle  whether  It  wants  to 
dothat.  and  not  leare  the  decision  to  an 
i^jtotolstrator.  or  leave  It  wide  open^  It 
ia  provided  in  the  bill  on  page  23.  lines 
14  to  18: 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorlMd  to  be  ap- 
p^pJlated  to  Hie  Pf«i«l«t  ror  the  fUcal  r«r 

Commencing  July  I.  l»«.  Qo*  ^  •'^'^  •*  " 
SSo  aadT  for  each  wcceedlng  fl*c*l  year 
guch  amounU  aa  the  Congreea  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poeee  of  this  Act. 

It  is  true  that  the  most  the  Adminis- 
trator could  spend  would  be  the  amount 
the  Congress  appropriated.  But  tne 
Committee  on  Appropriations  would  have 
no  guideline  ewscpt  the  basic  law  on 
which  we  are  acting  today  and  tomorrow. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  When 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  votes  for 
the  bill  as  it  1«.  without  amendment,  the 
Senator  will  ba  voting  for  the  bill  as  it 
reads  on  page  23,  beginning  on  line  23: 

The  nuinbw  ot  oori*men  enrolled  under 
thi.  Act  ahaU  not  eioeed  one  thouaand  at 
any  time  during  the  ttacal  year  commencing 
July  L.  lfl«S— 

That  means  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
im  will  have  voted  to  llmtt  the  numlxjr 
of  cocpsmen  to  1.000  through  June  30. 
1 


end  ahall  no4  eaeeed  ttre  thousand  at  any 
tune  thereafter, 


That  Is  what  the  Senator  will  be  vot- 
ing for  when  he  votes  for  the  bill.  He 
does  not  have  to  amend  the  bill  to 
change  the  number  of  corpsmen.  Tne 
Senator's  limitation  Is  in  the  bill  now. 

To  limit  the  duration  of  the  program 
to  2  years,  as  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin proposes,  would  be  false  economy.  I 
am  sure  that  those  who  wUl  voUmteer 
for  the  work  will  do  so  in  the  spirit  that 
they  are  contributing  to  something  of 
Importance.  H  Congress  approves  a  pro- 
gram to  be  tried  for  only  2  years  the 
motives  of  the  volunteers  will  not  be 
undentood.  ^     ,^        , 

Mr    PROXmRE.    I  like  the  idea  of 
this  program.    But  I  see  no  reason  why. 
for  a  program  this  new  and  this  untried, 
we  shoidd  try  to  do  something  which  we 
seldom  do  for  any  other  program.    We 
do  not  do  it  for  the  space  agency:  our 
authorizaUon  for  it  limits  the  amount 
which  it  can  wend  mi  year     We  do  not 
do  it  for  the  Pe«ee  Corps,  the  8BA.  the 
Youth  Coipe.  foreign  aid.  most  of  «« 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,    and  Welfare;    we    provide 
limited  authortaations  for  all  these  agen- 


cies There  are  some  exceptions— tout 
not  many.  They  arc.  by  and  large,  only 
in  connection  with  programs  with  which 
we  have  had  vast  experience. 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  this  case  we 
should  Umlt  the  authorization  to  the 
needs  In  the  next  year  or  two. 

So  It  seems  especially  important  that 
we  reconsider  the  unlimited  aspects  of 
this  proposal  after  listening  to  the  criti- 
cisms by  the  Senator   from   Ohio   [Mr 
YoTJNc  1  which  are  set  forth  in  the  com- 
mittee   report,    and    by    some    of    our 
esteemed  friends  on  the  Republican  side 
which  I  think  have  some  merit.     Cer- 
tainly a  2 -year  llmlUtion  for  a  new  pro- 
gram Is  no  hardship.     It  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  opposed  to  the  program.  It 
merely  means  that  at  that  time  we  wLsh 
to  study  It  and  apply  to  It  the  benefits  of 
the  experience  of  2  years. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
indeed  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  I  stand  on  the  same  side 
of  the  aisle,  and  I  would  be  even  hap- 
pier if  we  could  arrange  to  stand  together 
on  this  limitation,  if  uideed  one  Is  needed 
I  believe  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
this  evening  to  consider  this  matter  fur- 
ther, and  perhaps  we  can  discuss  it  in- 
formally, inasmuch  as  I  k""*  ,*^^^*" 
not  take  final  action  on  the  bill  today, 
because  many  Senators  are  away. 

Mr  PROXMIRE,  Is  it  not  true  that 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  pro- 
gram from  its  economic  a.spect.  is  that  it 
is  not  viewed  as  a  permanent  program 
in  any  area?  In  other  words,  the  Ck)v- 
emor  of  a  State  would  request  the  Corps 
to  move  In;  and  then  the  Corps  would 
begin  to  work  on  a  particular  problem 
in  a  mental  institution,  or  on  an  Indian 
reservaUon.  or  In  a  big  city  slum  area^ 
and  it  would  stay  there  for  a  brief  period 
or  a  limited  period.  Then,  after  a  few 
months,  or  a  year  or  so.  the  Corps  would 
move  ont:  would  it? 

Meanwhile,  the  corpsmen   from  out- 
side would  be  replaced  by  local  volunteers 
who  would  take  over,  presumably  on  a 
State  program  basis,  a  city  basis,  a  vol- 
unUry  basis,  or  by  means  of  the  ProK''^ 
of  a  religious  organization  or  a  chart - 
table  institution.     In  other  words    this 
program  would  serve  as  a  catalyst,     u 
would  serve   to  inspire,  on  a   Practical 
basis  a  far  greater  amount  of  charitable 
work'  and  constructive  contributions  by 
many   Americans,  but  not  in  terxns  of 
building  in  every  city  or  in  every  State 
a    bureaucracy    that    would    grow    and 
grow.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  correct.  The  volunteers  would  be 
asked  to  move  into  a  particular  area, 
and  to  work  in  a  particular  program. 
After  their  work  in  a  community  was 
completed  the  corpsmen  would  go  to  work 
In  another  area. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Has  the  Senator 
had  any  indicaUon  from  the  Governors 
as  to  whether  they  would  use  this  pro- 
gram? It  would  seem  to  me  that  there 
would  be  a  great  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  groups  in  many  SUtes  to  ask  the 
Governors  not  to  do  i^-as  a  matter  of 
nride-  In  a  cerUin  SUte.  some  might 
say.  "After  all.  we  have  the  necessary 
people,  wa  have  the  necessary  funds; 
why  cannot  we  solve  our  own  problems. 


Instead  of  turning  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment?"  These  volunteers  will  be 
paid  a  relatively  modest  amount.  Why 
cannot  we  do  this  work  ourselves.  Instead 
of  looking  to  Washington?" 

What  Is  the  answer  to  that? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
answer  is  that  in  many  areas  they  have 
not  done  it.  They  need  a  litUe  help  to 
get  things  started.  There  are  many 
private  areas  which  Just  do  not  have  the 

money.  ^.  ,-„ 

As    an    lUustraUon.    more    than    100 
young  men  of  Princeton  University  have 
created   a   program   of    going    into    the 
poorer  areas,  such  as  those  In  the  city 
of  Trenton,   and   finding  youngsters   in 
school  who  are  retarded  in  one  subject 
or  in  a  group  of  subjects;  and.  as  volun- 
teers, they  Ko  to  Trenton  and  help  these 
children  catch  up.    Some  noble  work  is 
achieved.    They  tesUfied  before  the  sub- 
committee    that     university     student^ 
could  be  far  more  effecUve  if  they  had 
just    one    person   who   would    give    the 
work  continuity.     One  person  who  cou  d 
Kive   his   full   Ume  to  organizing   it.   to 
finding   the  youngsters,   to  finding   the 
areas    and  who  then  would  organize  it 
on  a  'schedule,  could  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference. 

The  Ctovernors— hi  a  direct  response 
to  the  feeling  of  community  people  who 
want  this  program— and  the  Senator  has 
read  the  hearings,  and  knows  that  more 
than  50  organizations  are  supporting  it. 
people  In  government,  from  mayors  to 
Governors— they     have     endorsed     thLs 

program. 

At  the  recent  Governors  conference, 
the  committee  having  jurisdicUon  over 
such  legislation,  reported  favorably  on 
the  National  Service  Corps. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  again 

to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MiT- 
CALF  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    New    Jersey,     l 

^^Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  referred  to  extremely 
important  tesUmony.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant fact  that  in  the  conference  the 
Governors  indicated  that  they  need  the 
program  and  want  it. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
Specifically,  Governor  Brown,  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Governor  Rosellini,  of  Wash- 
ington, gave  us  ideas  In  regards  to  the 
two  programs  which  have  been  Incor- 
porated in  the  bill. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Does  Uie  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  contemplate  that  in 
cities  such  as  New  York.  Chicago,  or 
Cleveland,  the  Corps  would  send  people 
to  do  some  of  this  work?  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  understand  how  a  vast 
city  with  very  great  resources— includ- 
ing 'its  universities,  its  church  organlza- 
Uons  its  charitable  organizations  of  var- 
ious 'kinds,  the  city  machinery,  and  so 
forth— would  turn  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  would  say  to  it.  "We  need 
help  for  our  mental  Institutions"— or  for 
a  youth  program  or  for  something  of  the 
sort  Does  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
contemplate,  for  example,  that  to  New 
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York  City  the  Corps  would  send  volun- 
teers from  Wisconsin.  Ohio.  California, 
or  Connecticut,  to  do  this  work? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  New  Jeraer.  In  my 
opinion,  In  areas  where  great  ridll  to  re- 
quired— areas  where-  there  la  need  for 
persons  with  considerable  training,  par- 
ticularly In  youth  work,  and  pertiaps  in 
hospitals — It  would  develop  that  tbe 
right  volunteer  could  contribute  a  great 
deal.  For  example,  it  might  develop  that 
in  a  slum  area  in  New  York  City,  a  per- 
son from  Wisconsin  who  had  the  neces- 
sary talent  could  have  a  real  impcu;t. 

A  member  of  the  Cabinet  testified — 
and  I  am  sure  his  testimony  Is  to  be 
found  in  the  committee's  hearing  rec- 
ord— about  an  area  in  a  major  city  which 
is  called  "Bloody  Corner."  It  was  given 
that  name  because  in  that  part  of  the 
slum  area  of  that  great  city  a  group  of 
delinquents,  or  of  young  meij,  who  soon 
would  have  become  delinquents,  was 
then  to  be  found.  He  said  that  to  that 
gang  of  young  people,  who  had  been  tbe 
cause  of  the  application  of  the  name 
"Bloody  Corner"  to  that  part  of  the  city, 
came  a  woman;  I  believe  she  was  a 
schoolteacher.  She  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  with  the  boys;  she  gave  them  atten- 
tion and  guidance.  He  said  that  one 
woman  had  so  great  an  effect  upon  that 
group  of  young  men  that  her  influence 
was  responsible  for  changing  the  entire 
pattern  of  their  lives — with  the  result 
that  today  those  men — who  then  were 
youngsters — hold  most  responsible  posi- 
tions; and  he  enuma:uted  the  positions. 
Among  them  are  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
businessmen;  and  he  said: 

And  one  of  them  now  slta  before  you  as  a 

member  ot  the  President's  Cabinet. 

So  In  that  part  of  a  great  city.  1  per- 
son truly  directed  the  great  destinies  of 
a  group  of  approximately  25  young  men. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  contemplates  that  by 
means  of  this  proposed  legislation,  en- 
rolled volunteers,  to  be  paid  $75  a 
month — they  will  be  people  very  im- 
usually,  or  in  some  cases  uniquely,  skilled 
in  this  work — will  provide  the  assistance 
which  is  needed  in  mental  institutions, 
in  Indian  reservations,  or  in  slum  areas; 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  is  it,  that  in  that  connection 
their  skills  will  be  so  unique  that  It  would 
be  sensible  to  send  them  to— for  ex- 
ample from  California  to  cities  such  as 
New  York  or  Chicago? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
might  well  be  the  situation.  While  per- 
haps not  expressly  germane,  I  hasten 
to  add  the  observation  that  a  highly 
placed  citizen  of  our  country,  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Peace  Corps,  described  that 
program  as  a  juvenile  experiment.  I  am 
sure  that  person  came  to  regret  his 
phrase,  because  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 
no  juvenile  experiment.  We  fully  ex- 
pect retired  people  to  come  Into  the  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  with  their  talents 
and  with  their  desire  to  be  active.  Ex- 
perience with  the  Peace  Corps  has 
shown  that  some  who  have  retired  have 
found  themselves  suddenly  Inactive,  and 
it  Is  fully  anticipated  that  there  will  be 
many  qualified  people  in  that  category 
who  would  assist  in  the  Corps. 


Bfr.  PROXMIRE.  At  the  same  time,  I 
understand  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
tbe  proposed  legislation  provides  for  pay 
of  $75,  room  and  board,  is  so  that  people 
can  be  drawn  into  the  program  from  all 
ranks,  and  an  elite  group  would  not  be 
selected.  The  program  would  not  engage 
only  those  who  are  able  to  afford  it — 
people  whose  Incomes  are  sufBcient  so 
that  they  could  contribute  their  time 
without  any  great  sacrifice.  I  anticipate 
that  people  would  be  drawn  from  all 
classes  and  backgrounds.  Pec^le  with- 
out any  great  inheritance  would  be 
brought  into  It.  Very  often,  particularly 
in  recent  years,  those  who  have  done 
good  work  of  the  kind  proposed,  while 
wonderful  people,  are  necessarily  limited 
economically  to  a  small  class,  because 
only  they  can  afford  the  sacrifice.  Other 
people  must  work  in  order  to  live.  They 
must  earn  enough  to  eat,  to  pay  the  rent, 
and  so  forth.  By  permitting  the  pay- 
ment of  the  modest  amount  of  $75,  room 
and  boeu'd,  men  and  women  could  be 
drawn  Into  the  program  from  all  180 
million  Americans.  Millions  would  have 
a  reason  or  excuse  to  volunteer.  You 
would  not  have  to  be  a  person  whose 
situation,  as  a  result  of  fortunate  eco- 
nomic circumstances,  would  permit  you 
to  donate  your  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  Is  correct.  If  we  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  modest  amount  of  $75  a 
month,  a  great  many  people,  who  would 
otherwise  be  qualified,  would  not  be  able 
to  participate  in  the  Corps.  We  wanted 
to  fix  the  amount  at  the  point  at  which 
we  could  get  volunteers  who  have  no 
other  income  and  3^t  not  have  the 
amount  fixed  at  a  level  at  which  the 
volunteer  aspect  would  be  lost.  We  de- 
sired to  preserve  the  voluntary  aspect  of 
the  program.  The  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  done  is  by  bare  subsistence.  That 
we  have  done. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  Between  now  and  tomorrow  I 
hope  we  can  get  together  on  an  amend- 
ment which  would  provide  the  kind  of 
limitation  which  Is  traditional  in  con- 
gressional legislation,  and  particularly 
wise  in  a  brandnew  program  covering  a 
new  area  in  which  we  have  had  no  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
his  significant  contribution  to  the  de- 
bate. He  has  a  habit  of  contributing  to 
debate  and  sharpening  the  issues.  We 
appreciate  his  contribution  on  the  pres- 
ent bill.  As  a  starting  point  for  our  dis- 
cussion we  might  consider  the  bill  S.  1, 
which  would  establish  a  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps,  which  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Senate.  That  was  a  new  program 
which  contained  a  5 -year  authorization. 
That  bill  might  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
discussion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  recall,  there 
was  aiimitation  of  5  years  and  a  limited 
amount  contained  in  that  bllL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  contrasted  to  the 
bUl  now  before  the  Senate,  which  con- 
tains no  time  limitation  and  no  amount 
limitation. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  Senator  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OPnCER.  The 
dei^  will  call  ttie  rofi. 

TbB  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  ca'I 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  quorum 
call  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
additional  staff  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  may 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  fioor  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  S.  1321,  the  National 
Service  Corps  blll^ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield.   

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  the  Senator 
include  in  the  request  members  of  the 
minority  staff,  also? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes; 
if  the  Senator  desires  them  included. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  It  has  been 
the  practice,  but  under  the  langmge  of 
the  request,  a  question  might  be  raised. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  unanimous-consent 
request  is  granted. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  areas  of  gravest  concern  to  us, 
as  we  consider  the  proposed  limited  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty,  is  that  of  the  so- 
called  next  steps  that  will  fee  taken  on 
the  basis  of  the  treaty.  I  hope  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  ttie  diplomatic  next  steps 
on  future  days  and  I  know  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  will  Join  in  the  debate  of 
them.  But  today  I  would  like  to  mention 
a  step  which  already  we  may  have  taken, 
a  step  of  profoundly  serious  consequence, 
and  one  which  I  fear  may  have  been 
taken  without  any  adequate  examination 
by  this  body  or  fc^  the  American  pe<v)le. 

I  refer  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  recent  public  statements 
regarding  a  defense  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles. Tht  President  indicated  that  we 
neither  can  nor  shoukl  build  anti- 
ICBM's.  He  has,  in  a  few  sentences, 
seemingly  sentenced  to  death  a  vital  por- 
tion of  the  defense  of  this  Nation.  The 
President,  whose  most  important  Job  is 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  United  States 
of  America,  has  said,  in  effect,  that  be  is 
convinced  we  cannot  protect  this  Nation 
against  attack  by  ICBM's.  He  has 
turned  this  into  a  reason  for  supporting 
the  proposed  partial  nuclear  test  ban. 
The  suggestion  is  made  that  because  the 
development  of  an  anti-ICBM  Is  difficult 
it  is  therefore  Impractical  and  we  do  not 
need  to  test  in  the  atmosphere  and  thus 
can  approve  this  treaty  in  safety. 

In  short,  he  has  said  that  he  has  al- 
ready taken  one  of  the  next  stQP»  some 
of  us  fear  might  be  taken  under  such  a 
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treaty — abandcmmcnt  of  defense  proj- 
ects which  offer  ttA  not  p«per.  protec- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
In  a  way  this  aingle  matter  overshad- 
ows even  the  treaty  Itnlf.  laakthatthe 
Senate  and  the  AOMfican  people  exam- 
ine this  matter  fvlty  on  its  own  meHts 
as  well  as  being  paurt  of  the  overall  pack- 
aging for  this  ti«al3r.  For  if  this  treaty 
really  nueans  thftt  wc  must  abandon  ef- 
forts to  defend  ourselves  against  attack 
by  ICBM.  then  I  would  say  that  we  have 
a  clear  challenge  to  the  securtty  of  this 
Nation— a  challenge  that  flatly  refutes 
the  President's  elalm  that  no  segment  of 
our  national  security  will  be  sacrificed 
should  we  approve  this  treaty. 

Further,  if  to  Impress  this  treaty  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  has  taken  on  his  own  any  steps 
to  deny  the  United  States  the  protection 
of  missile  defenses,  then  I  suggest  that 
we  have  taken  such  a  fearful  step  that 
we  must  halt  immediately  before  every 
defense  is  droiHMd  and  every  hope  of 
security  imperiled.  No  treaty  could  close 
8\ich  a  gap  in  ottr  defenses. 

I  regret  that  the  President  has  seen  fit 
to  bring  our  defense  capabilities  under 
such  que8U<m  as  a  part  of  the  test  ban 
treaty  discussion.  Surely,  most  of  us 
would  hope  that  there  was  no  question 
whatsoever  of  weakening  America  under 
such  a  treaty.  But  the  question  has  been 
raised  by  the  President  himself  and  it 
must  be  answered. 

The  President  has  said  that  we  cannot 
build  a  mtssUe  defense.  Then  I  ask  what 
we  have  built  In  the  Nlke-Zeus.  which 
has  destroyed  Atlas  missiles?  Of  course, 
this  could  be  caUed  a  primitive  defense 
against  missiles.  But  it  is  a  defense,  and 
it  is  a  step  toward  greater  defense. 

The  Presidait  says  that  the  Soviets 
cannot  develop  an  antl-ICBM  Then 
what  are  the  missile  defenses  now  de- 
ployed aroond  Leningrad?  Primitive  de- 
fenses they  may  be;  but.  again,  they  are 
defenses,  and  they  are  steps  toward 
greater  defense.  And  we  must  never 
forget  that  the  Soviet  move  toward  such 
defenses  U  vastly  aided  by  the  successes 
of  their  recent  atmospheric  tests,  tests 
which  may  have  made  them  more  than 
willing  to  pause  now  and  revert  to  under- 
ground blasts. 

What  of  our  most  recent  atmospheric 
tests?  Did  they  give  us  similar  aid  to- 
ward an  anU-ICBM  ? 

Imagine  a  world,  treaty  or  no  treaty, 
in  which  the  Soviets  had  achieved  a 
substantial  lead  In  development  of  an 
antt-ICBM.  Where  then  would  be  our 
deterrence?  Where  then  would  be  the 
sword  and  ShMd  of  peace?  What  then 
would  be  the  position  of  the  Soviets  to 
back  their  aggressions,  and  what  would 
be  our  ability  to  slop  them? 

President  KeniMidy  is  fully  confident 
that  we  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon — no 
mean  feat— and  Is  willing  to  spend  $5 
billion  a  year  to  do  it. 

I  have  talked  enough  to  competent  sci- 
entists and  engtneers  who  believe  that  a 
good  anti'ICBM.  capable  of  protecting 
the  American  people,  would  be  no  tough- 
er task.  Bat  of  eourse  it  would  require 
an  equal  enlhiiBlasm.  money,  and  effort 
aa  our  moon  pregram  does  to  accomplish. 
How  can  we  fall  to  apply  anything  less 
than  our  best  efforts  to  produce  It? 
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In  this  respect.  I  have  Just  heard  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  testify  that 
we  can  develop  an  antlballistic  missile 
system  and  that  we  are  in  the  process  of 
so  doing.  I  asked  him.  rather  facetious- 
ly, during  the  testimony,  whether  he  had 
visited  with  the  President  on  this  prob- 
lem, because  I  think  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  decide 
whether  we  can  or  cannot  or  whether  we 
should  or  should  not  produce  this  system 
which  I  feel  to  be  a  very  important  and 
valuable  adjunct  to  our  defense 

History   is   replete  with   examples  of 
high  officials   making   erroneous  state- 
ments on  technological  discoveries  and 
advances.    Let  us  recall  a  few 
First.  "Airships  won  t  fly." 
Second.  "Battleships    wont   sink  " 
Third.  "An  ICBM  can  never  be  built.  " 
and  so  forth. 

What  would  be  the  position  of  the 
United  SUtes  today  if  we  had  followed 
this  advice  while  an  enemy  had  not? 

The  question  seems  to  boil  down  to  two 
points  regarding  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense: "Can  we?"  and  "Should  we?  ' 

"Can  we?"  is  a  matter  of  technical  and 
scientific  skill.  I  need  only  to  remind 
Senators  of  the  almost  unbelievable  ad- 
vances made  within  our  lifetime  in  all 
fields  of  science  and  technology.  And 
the  pace  of  new  discoveries  is  growing 
faster,  not  slower.  On  the  order  of  50.000 
inventions  were  made  last  year,  and  new 
inventions  are  still  being  patented 

The  question  "Should  we?"  has  the 
most  unfortunate  connotation  in  the 
President's  statement.  He  admil^s  that 
defenses  are  possible,  but  states: 

Tt\9  defenM  must  buUd  hug«.  complex 
miMlle  rings  around  each  city  or  site  it  wants 
to  8av»— would  co«t  $30  blUlon  to  defend  only 
the  largest  half  dozen  cities  in  the  United 
States  leaving  the  rest  of  the  Nation  open 
to  nuclear  death 

What  this  means  to  me  as  an  American 
is  that  if  we  cannot  win  the  game  by  a 
shutout,  we  should  not  try  to  win.  pai- 
ticularly.  if  It  is  expensive. 

To  a  defense  planner  it  could  mean 
that  the  President  Is  choosing  to  ignore 
the  Integral  part  that  U.S.  national  de- 
fense plays  in  our  whole  deterrent  pos- 
ture. 

The  ultimate  defense  against  ballistic 
missiles  would  be  to  prevent  the  ICBM's 
from  being  launched. 

The  next  best  defense  would  be  to  kill 
each  ICBM  as  it  was  launched,  with  some 
appropriate  control  or  emphasis  on  col- 
lateral damage. 

The  next  succeeding  degrees  of  good 
defense  systems  would  be  to  destroy  the 
missile  in  boost  phase,  midcourse.  or. 
finally,  terminal  phase. 

To  say  that  antl-ICBM  Ls  hopeless  Ls 
to  cover  5,500  miles  with  a  single 
sentence. 

There  aie  three  main  points  of  argu- 
ment with  the  hopeless  premise: 

First,  an  Imperfect  defense  Is  better 
than  nothing 

Second,  there  are  capabilities  In  the 
U.S.  inventory  for  limited  defense. 

Third,  there  are  feasible  capabilities 
for  sophisticated  defense  systems. 

Regarding  the  first  point,  even  a  de- 
fense which  does  not  solve  the  whole 
problem  does  have  value  It  can  pro- 
vide some  deterrence,  can  complicate  the 


enemy's  targeting— because  unless  we 
tell  him.  he  does  not  know  just  how  good 
or  poor  it  is — and  wUl  offer  a  measure  of 
protection  to  the  United  States. 

Further,  a  limited  defense  can  have 
Important  appUcatioris,  provided  it  Is  de- 
signed to  be  limited,  and  not  Just  limited 
by  lack  of  effort.  By  this  I  mean  to  ad- 
dress the  President's  point  of  discrimina- 
tion. Granted  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  sep- 
arate warheads  from  decoys.  It  Is  also  a 
difficult  task  for  the  Soviets  to  design  a 
decoy  to  give  the  same  radar  signature 
as  a  100 -megaton  warhead  A  defense 
system  limited  in  its  design  to  discrimi- 
nate and  destroy  very  high -yield  war- 
heads seems  to  me  to  be  of  utmost  impor- 
tance. 

Second,  the  Nlke-Zeus.  although  only 
in  development,  has  demonstrated  a  kill 
capability  against  Atlas  missiles 
launched  from  Vandenburg  Air  Force 
Base.  Deployment  of  a  small  number 
of  Zeus  is  feasible.  In  line  with  the  first 
point,  even  one  Zeus  which  destroys  one 
ICBM  has  earned  its  way. 

Third,  the  fiscal  year  1964  budget  calls 
for  $335  million  for  Zeus  and  its  follow- 
on.  Nike-X.  InaddlUon,  SlOOmiUionfor 
Defender,  another  anti-ICBM  develop- 
ment, given  highest  national  priority  In 
1962.     In  Mr.  McNamara  s  words: 

Whether  we  will  be  successful  (in  antl- 
ICBM  development],  I  cant  predict  But  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  can  be  no 
defense  against  intercontinental  balUsiic 
niUsiles 

In  fact,  there  are  at  least  a  half-dozen 
promising  paths  of  research  toward  an 
antl-ICBM  system.  Now  is  the  time  to 
expand,  not  close  down,  the  defense  pat- 
ent office. 

And  now,  before  it  Is  too  late.  Is  the 
only  time  we  may  ever  have  to  make  sure 
that  this  proposed  partial  test  beji  is  not 
opening  a  possibly  fatal  gap  in  our  de- 
fenses. At  very  least,  the  Senate  should 
demand  an  Ironclad  assurance  that  anti- 
missile development  will  not  be  Inhib- 
ited by  the  treaty  or  by  the  President  s 
personal  pessimism. 

Frankly.  I  question  whether  even  as- 
surances are  quite  enough  In  this  cru- 
cial matter.  Our  very  life  as  a  nation 
Is  at  stake  in  this.  We  need  the  fullest 
Inquiry.  We  need  to  know  the  relative 
status  of  our  and  the  Soviets"  missile  de- 
fenses and  the  impact  of  the  treaty  upon 
them  as  well  as  the  Impact  of  unilateral 
actions  we  may  be  taking  under  the  gen- 
eral assumptions  of  the  treaty  negotia- 
tion. 

Prior  to  the  President's  statement 
about  antl-ICBM's  It  was  said  that  this 
treaty  had  little  If  any  Implications  for 
our  national  security.  The  treaty's  pro- 
ponents said  just  that.  But  now  we 
have  opened  a  "Pandora's  box  of  doubt " 
about  our  defenses.  Those  doubts  must 
be  resolved  and  any  growing  gaps  In  our 
defenses  closed  tightly  before.  In  rea- 
son and  safety,  we  can  bring  this  treaty 
to  a  vote.  We  know  now  that  national 
security  Is  Involved.  Dreams  of  peace 
cannot  shut  our  minds  to  the  nightmare 
possibilities  of  an  armed  and  aggressive 
Soviet  Union  able  to  leapfrog  our  deter- 
rent forces  by  a  breakthrough  in  defen- 
sive capabilities — a  breakthrough  made 
possible  by  their  past  violations  of  the 
test  moratorium  and  then  sheltered  by 
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the  restrictions  which  this  treaty  would 
place  upon  the  free  world  or  its  leaders. 

I  repeat,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself  has  cast  serious  doidDts 
upon  our  defense  capabilities  and  poten- 
tial as  part  of  his  consideration  of  this 
treaty.  Those  doubts  must  be  explored 
here,  fully  and  finally,  lest  we  vote  not 
for  peace  but  for  destruction. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.      

Mr.  JA'Vrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1321)  to  provide  for  a 
National  Service  Corps  to  strengthen 
community  service  programs  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  during  the  debate  on  the  Na- 
tional Service  Corps,  it  might  be  sug- 
gested that  the  program  is  vague;  and 
it  might  also  be  suggested  that  perhaps 
we  are  not  working  with  a  program  that 
is  carefully  planned,  or  are  not  setting 
out  what  will  be  done  with  the  projects 
that  will  be  developed  under  it.  The 
President's  Study  Committee  worked 
long,  hard,  and  realistically  with  a  pro- 
gram that  has  aroiised  a  great  deal  of 
emotion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  RBcoao  at  this 
point  a  list  of  projects  which  have  been 
described  and  which  have  been  talked 
about  and  have  been  requested  at  the 
grassroots  level,  to  show  how  specific  we 
have  become  with  the  kind  of  project 
that  will  be  done  by  the  corpsmen.  These 
are  concrete  examples  of  what  is  and 
can  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

A.     OCLALA     8IOUT     INOIAM    RXSIXVATION     MODCX., 
PINK    KIDOB.   S.    DAK. 

The  problems 

Theloglala  Sioux  form  the  second  largest 
Indian  tribe  In  the  United  States:  8,600 
Indians.  They  live  on  the  second  largest 
reservation  in  the  country  In  an  area  almost 
as  large  as  Puerto  Rico.  They  have  enor- 
mous   problems. 

More  than  half  of  the  people  live  In  old, 
badly  constructed  one-room  frame  or  log 
houses.  One  percent  still  live  in  tenta.  The 
South  Dakota  winters  are  not  kind — the 
average  winter  temperature  in  1983  was 
about  22*.  with  days  of  —25*  not  uncom- 
mon.    The  Indians  lack  construction  skills. 

Maternal  and  child  mortality  rates  are 
very  high — almost  four  times  greater  for 
Infants  than  for  the  non-Indian  babies  in 
the  area.  Conquerable  diseases  Incidence  Is 
also  high.  The  single  40-bed  hospital  had 
an  average  daily  patient  census  of  54  in 
1962.  Home  Instruction  In  health  and  sani- 
tation Is  badly  needed. 

The  children  are  frequently  retarded  cul- 
turally when  they  enter  achool  at  age  alz 
or  seven  because  they  have  learned  only  the 
Slouz  language  and  customs. 


Although  an  Irrigation  project  was  begun 
years  ago,  the  Indians  do  not  know  how  to 
oomplete  it  or  utilize  It.  Without  adequate 
water  cattle  cannot  be  bred  or  fed,  and  the 
Indians  are  thus  unable  to  use  these  poten- 
tial income  producers.  Specialists  in  irri- 
gation and  ranching  are  needed. 

The  annual  tribal  governmental  budget 
exceeds  $400,000.  But  almost  none  of  the 
tribal  leaders  has  any  experience  In  govern- 
ment or  business  management. 

The  saddest  fact  of  all  Is  that  most  of  the 
Oglala  community  groups  do  not  even  realize 
their  problems,  or  know  their  goals,  or  know 
how  to  start  achieving  the  goals.  There  Is 
a  serious  need  for  community  development. 
recreation,  and  adult  education. 

Hov>  corpsmen  coiUd  help 

The  Oglala  have  asked  for  21  to  37  corps- 
men.  If  this  project  were  selected.  It  would 
be  Integrated  Into  the  programs  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  and  administered  by 
the  tribal  council.  Supervision  at  the  Job 
level,  where  appropriate,  would  be  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs.  Here  are  some  of  the 
Jobs: 

1.  Housing:  Corpsmen  with  experience  In 
carpentry,  plumbing,  and  electrical  wiring 
could  act  as  on-the-job  instructors  in  self- 
help  home  and  community  building  con- 
struction. 

a.  Home  nursing:  Nurses  could  rotate 
through  the  community  groups,  teaching 
basic  health  and  sanitation  hygiene. 

8.  Nursery  school:  Corpsmen  could  help 
organize  and  run  the  first  nursery  school  on 
the  reservation.  Indian  children  could  thus 
learn  the  English  language  and  American 
•oclal  customs  in  addition  to  their  own. 

4.  Agriculture:  Corpsmen  could  act  as  on- 
the-job  Instructors  In  repairing  and  using 
the  Irrigation  project.  In  addition,  corps- 
men  could  institute  a  cattle  feeding  program 
which  would  create  employment  and  make 
profitable  use  of  the  reservation's  resources. 

6.  Administration:  Corpsmen  skilled  in 
public  administration  and  business  manage- 
ment could  teach  their  skills  to  both  the 
tribal  council  and  the  Indian  public. 

6.  Community  development:  Corpsmen 
■killed  In  community  development — adult 
education,  vocational  training,  recreation — 
could  work  with  the  Indians  to  instill  In 
them  the  ambition,  desire,  and  enthusiasm 
to  change  their  social  and  economic  situa- 
tion. 

a.    MASSACHnSETTS   MENTAL  HEALTH   MODEL 

The  problems 

Maisochusetts  has  made  tremendous 
Btrldee  In  providing  for  the  mentally  ill. 
Through  the  use  of  new  drugs,  treatments, 
and  therapy.  State  health  officials  have  been 
able  to  open  many  doon  in  the  field  of  mental 
rehabilitation.  Tet,  for  four  out  of  every  five 
patients,  these  doors  remain  tightly  shut. 
Why?  A  lack  of  manpower  to  put  ideas  and 
techniques  into  action  and  a  lack  of  word 
space  for  decent  living  and  care: 

In  a  tjrpical  back  ward.  60  patients  are 
crowded  into  a  physical  space  which  would 
normally  house  two  typical  American 
famiUes: 

Total  furnishings  comprise  50  beds.  60 
wooden  choirs.  6  tables,  a  common  toilet,  and 
a  television  set: 

One  psychiatrist  must  be  responsible  for 
the  entire  ward — In  addition  to  seven  other 
wards  like  it.     Total  patients:  S60;  and 

The  only  nonpatlent  contact  the  patient 
ho*  Is  with  his  attendant;  therapy  oonalsts 
almost  entirely  of  tranquUizing  medication. 

How  corpsmen  could  help 
One  important  solution  to  the  niianpower 
problem  has  emerged  in  the  past  15  jean: 
use  of  part-time  unpaid  citlaens  from  the 
oocninunlty.  The  cltlaen  contribution  has 
been  In  time,  energy,  and  humanity,  and  It 
has  brought  marked  Improvement  in  the 
physical  conditions  and  social  environments 


of  the  wards  in  which  the  volunteers  have 
visited.  The  presence  of  the  volunteers  has 
also  accounted  for  basic  personality  change 
In  the  patients,  and  has  provided  the  patients 
with  the  Impetus  for  substantial  recovery. 

National  Service  Corps  men  could  expand 
considerably  the  role  of  the  volunteer,  and 
increase  the  number  of  participants  frcxn  the 
community  in  that  role.  Here  are  some  of 
the  Jobs  corpsmen  could  do: 

1.  Service  coordinator:  TTie  corpsmen 
could  work  directly  with  patients,  becoming 
familiar  with  their  needs  and  referring  them 
into  appropriate  professional  and  volunteer 
therapeutic  programs. 

2.  Project  coordinator:  The  corpsmen 
could  establish  or  expand  a  rehabilitation 
project,  and  lead  the  patients  into  the  proj- 
ect. Some  of  the  possible  projects  Include: 
physlclal  education  program,  adult  educa- 
tion, community  service  program  where 
patients  can  make  things  for  the  blind  and 
the  deaf,  an  emplo3rment  agency,  training  in 
special  skills,  counselling  patients'  families. 

3.  Halfway  house  worker:  A  oorpsmon 
could  live  in  and  m&n  a  new  halfway  house — 
a  transitional  facility  for  patients  who  re- 
quire supervision,  guidance,  and  support 
whUe  nuiklng  the  step  bcu:k  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

4.  Case  aid  worker:  A  corpsman  could 
work  individually  in  cose  relationships  with 
patients  selected  by  the  service  coordinator. 
The  corpsman  could  also  work  with  patients 
to  build  supportive  "companionship"  rela- 
tionships, lead  the  patients  into  new  aoclol 
situations,  and  guide  them  In  appropriate 
modes  of  adjustment. 

C.  CKAWrOKO  MOtTNTAIH  (TENN.)   HEALTH  MODEL 

The  problems 

On  Crawford  Mountain  in  Overton  and 
Pentress  Counties  in  Tennessee,  are  six  un- 
incorporated mining  camps.  In  this  isolated 
and  depressed  region,  2,480  people  are  barely 
subsisting.  The  average  annual  family  in- 
come in  the  two  counties  is  about  $2,000.  It 
is  leas  on  the  mountain.  Tlie  median  educa- 
tion level  in  the  two  counties  is  less  than  » 
years.    It  is  less  on  the  mountain. 

The  total  population  of  the  two  counties  U 
27,949.  Yet  each  county  has  but  one  publ  ' 
health  nurse.  The  single  nurse  in  Overton 
County  does  visit  the  mountain  families — 
for  2  days  each  month.  The  nearest  doctor 
is  25  miles  away,  a  trip  that  la  made  only 
when  something  very  serious  comes  up.  But 
many  families  cannot  afford  to  see  the  doc- 
tor. 

How  corpsmen  could  help 

The  mountain  community  has  requested 
only  two  corpsmen — but  the  project  could 
have  a  tremendous  impact  in  this  riiral  de- 
pressed area.  Here  are  the  jobs  the  corpsmen 
could  do: 

1.  Nurse:  A  nurse -corpsman  would  con- 
duct a  visiting-nurse  program,  health  clinics, 
and  an  educational  program.  It  is  felt  that 
the  nurse  could  help  prevent  deaths  which 
have  occurred  in  the  community  because  the 
people  delayed  the  trip  to  the  doctor.  The 
nurse  could  also  reduce  the  need  for  long 
hospitalization. 

2.  Health  educator:  This  corpsman  would 
organize  health  facilities  on  the  mountain, 
help  develop  other  community  facilities  re- 
lated to  health,  make  people  aware  of  the 
existing  health  facilities,  and  teach  them  how 
to  use  these  facilities. 

D.  SAN  CARLOS  APACHE  INDIAH  (AKEEONA )    MODEL 

The   problems 

The  San  Carlos  Apache  Indian  reservation 
spans  a  three-county  area  In  east  central 
Arizona.  Over  4,800  Indians  live  on  the 
rough  bottomland,  arid  semldeaert,  and  for- 
est-covered mountains  that  make  up  the 
reservatkm's  1.6  million  acres. 

Seventy-five  percent  are  unemployed  (com- 
pared with  the  U.S.  unemployment  rate  of 
6  to  6  percent) . 
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About  three -fourth*  or  the  families  receive 
income  from  a  trOtml  c«tUe  indufltry— but 
nearly  halX  oX  tbe«e  famlllea  receive  lesa  than 
9500  annually,  and  anotber  one-fourth  re- 
ceive from  UOO  to  9B99  annually 

Other  tribal  antvprlwa  employ  seasonal 
worlwra  for  cotton  chopping  and  picking, 
and  cowboy  work.  Thla  give,  some  of  the 
tribe  a  part-time  Incom*  of  •«00 

Almoet  all  of  the  hotwlng  Is  substandard 
Housing  generally  conileU  of  one  or  two 
poorly  buUt  room*.  Inalde.  up  to  14  per- 
iona  are  expected  to  cook,  eat.  and  sleep 
The  houaee  are  cold  In  the  winter,  and  so 
oven-Uke  In  the  Slimmer  that  the  occupants 
are  forced  to  Uve  outside. 

SanltaUon  la  deplorable.  Water  must  be 
carried  long  distances.  And  It  must  be 
heated  by  ouUlde  llres  for  cooking,  bathing. 
and  washing. 

How  eorptmtn  could  help 
National  Serrlce  Oorpsmen  could  demon- 
strate teach,  and  show  by  example  ways  for 
the  San  Carloe  Apaches  to  better  their  stand- 
ard of  living.  Here  are  some  of  the  taaks 
corpemen  could  perlorm  to  alleTlate  the 
tribe's  chronic  underdeirelopment.  low  wages 
for  thoee  who  do  work,  substandard  housing. 
unsanitary  health  conditions  and  practices. 
and  low  educational  attainment  The  lobe 
would  be  integrated  Into  programs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affair*. 

1  General  eonstrucUon  workers:  Corps- 
men  with  expertence  In  the  fields  of  plumb- 
ing wtnng.  carpentry,  and  masonry  could 
assist  with  the  oonetmctlon  and  maintenance 
of  self-help  houslnc  projecto. 

a  Adult  education  teachers:  Teaching 
aides  could  Instruct  adulta  In  such  fields  as 
tribal  State  and  National  Government,  aca- 
demic skllU.  and  tribal  and  business  ad- 
ministration. 

3  Parm  aid:  A  oorpaman  could  instruct  in 
vegetable  gardening,  slaughtering,  small  ma- 
chinery maintenance  and  repair,  and  4-H  and 
Future  Farmer*  of  America  Club  projects 

4  Home  aid:  Corpemen  could  also  work 
with  the  people  In  self-help  housing  projects 
In  such  fields  as  nutrition.  Infant  care,  pres- 
ervation of  food,  home  management  and 
housekeeping  praetlcee. 

*.    CLOVXa    ■OTtOH     <T«NN   >     MENTAL 

arrsBoaTioif  model 
The  jtroblems 
Mental  retardation  today  ranks  as  a  major 
naUonal  health,  social,  and  economic  prob- 
lem. It  is  10  tunes  more  frequent  than  dia- 
betes 26  times  more  common  than  muscular 
dystrophy,  and  aOO  times  more  prevalent 
than  polio. 

But  most  State  institutions  for  the  re- 
tarded remain  undemtaffed.  overcrowded, 
and  can  offer  UtUe  more  than  custodial 
care.  Budgetary  limitations  inhibit  the 
training,  education.  rehabUltatlon.  and  com- 
munity living  progrmms  essenUal  to  the  cure 
and  release  of  manj  retardates.  One  of  these 
State  InaUtutlons.  Clover  Bottom  Hospital 
and  School  in  Don«lK>n.  Tenn..  serves  1,400 
mentaUy  retarded  children.  Under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  StaU  department  of  mental 
health,  and  enjoying  close  working  relation- 
ships with  five  nearby  colleges.  Clover  Bot- 
tom Is  one  of  the  understaffed  and  over- 
crowded. It  is  unable  to  meet  the  total 
needs  of  Its  mentaUy-retarded  patlenu.  who 
span  all  age  groupe.  degrees  of  retardation, 
and  Include  both  sexes. 

How  corpstnen  could  help 
The  Tennessee  Department  of  Mental 
Health  has  asked  for  assignment  of  corps - 
men  to  help  meet  Clover  Bottoms  personnel 
shortages.  «ere  Is  what  corpsmen  could  do 
I.  Social  servloe  workers:  Corpsmen  could 
counsel  Individual  and  group  retardates  In 
management  of  day-to-day  experiences,  com- 
munity adjustment,  development  of  social 
skills  (dress,  manners,  etc.) . 


Corpsmen  could  also  serve  as  big  broth- 
ers" and  "big  sister*"  for  an  Individual  real- 
denUal  building,  and  for  counseling,  advising, 
and  acting  as  liaison  between  parents.  In- 
Blllutlon.  and  patient 

2  Teaching  aids  Corpsmen.  working  In 
conjunction  with  the  institution's  regular 
teachers,  could  offer  Individual  classroom 
attention  and  assistance  In  both  trainable 
and  educable  classes  The  corpsmen  might 
eventually  help  initiate  and  develop  pro- 
grams in  special  classes  for  the  mentally 
retarded    In    nearby   communities 

3  RecreaUon  aids:  Corpsmen  could  work 
with  patients  unable  to  participate  In  the 
institution's  regular  physical  recreation  ac- 
tlvlUes,  develop  a  total  recreation  progran^ 
for  a  particular  residential  buUdlnR,  teach 
intramural  sports,  and  develop  Indoor  ac- 
tivities for  Inclement  weather 

4  Vocational  education  Instructors  Corps- 
men  could  instruct  patients  in  such  skills 
as  leatherwork.  ceramics,  machinery,  radlo- 
televislon  repair,  and  printing  Learning  a 
trade  Is  a  vital  part  of  the  patient's  reha- 
bilitation ■Without  It.  the  patient's  success 
as  a  useful,  self-sufflcient  member  of  the 
community    will   be   severely   limited 

r      H.^RL»N     CnUNTT      KY   .     RUR.M      DEVEl.OPM  CNT 
MODEL 

The  problt'^ns 
HarUn  County,  already  burdened  with  an 
inordinate    share    of    Americas    poverty    and 
deprivation,  was  hit  by   the  most  dlsa-strou.-j 
flood  m  Its  history  in  March  of   ll»63       Dam- 
age exceeded  »2l  million      Forty-nine  homes 
were  washed  away  and   1  500  were  damaged 
Two   thousand   schoolchildren    were   Isolated 
for   a  time   as    120   bridges   were   washed   out. 
and   roads   were   undermined   and   destroyed 
This    natural   dUaster    devastated    an    his- 
toric county  in  southeastern   Kentucky   that 
has   suffered    from    manmade    upheavals    for 
too  many  years 

Coal  mining  is  the  county's  principal 
source  of  Income  But  coal  production  has 
declined  and  automation  has  been  replacing 
workers  From  1942  to  1962.  prcxluctlon  was 
cut  in  half.  Coal  employment  dropped  from 
12.500  men  to  3.183   men 

The  county's  1950  population  was  75.544 
It  lost  more  than  21.000  people  in  the  next 
decade  Almost  a  quarter  of  Its  current 
population  Is  unemployed.  More  than  »8 
million  a  year  Is  paid  out  In  social  security, 
public  assistance,  and  unemployment  Insur- 
ance benefits 

Twelve  thousand  jjeople  receive  surplus 
farm  food 

Even  before  the  flfwd  hit,  nearly  two  out 
of  three  housing  units  were  classified  as 
substandard 

The  youth  In  Harlan  County  suffer  In- 
calculable handicaps  Eighty-tlve  percent 
are  undernourished  A  majority  of  the 
draft-age  young  men  are  rejected  by  the 
armed  services  due  to  bad  health  and  illiter- 
acy The  county  has  the  highest  percentage 
of  Juvenile  delinquents  in   the  State 

School  dropouts  are  .m  en  irmous  problem 
Of  the  13.092  youths  between  6  and  18  years 
of  age,  nearly  20  percent  are  not  enrolled  in 
school  Nearly  60  percent  dropped  out  of 
high  school  between  1958  and  1962  Medl.m 
school  years  completed  in  the  county  Is  only 
eight  One-fourth  of  the  adult  population 
has  leas  than  a  fifth-grade  education  and  la 
classified  as  functionally  illiterate  Only  18 
percent  of  the  resldenU  have  completed  high 
school  or  more  And.  not  surprisingly,  the 
States  last  log  schoolhouse  can  be  found 
m  Harlan  County 

How  corpsmen  could  help 
Tt\e  cooperating  Planning  Council  of  Har- 
lan. Ky  —composed  of  representatives  from 
civic  clubs,  agencies,  public  officials,  and  In- 
stitutions throughout  the  county  hiis  re- 
quested National  Service  Corpsmen  to  help 
In  the  major  attacks  on   the  county  s  mas- 


sive  health,  education,  delinquency,   unem- 
ployment and  other  problems. 

Here  are  the  projects  and  here  Is  what 
corpsmen  oould  do: 

1  Improve  the  physical  and  mental  health 
of    youths — both    In    and    out  of   school 

In-school  youth  would  be  helped  by  corpe- 
men working  with  teacher*  to  establish  good 
physical  fitness  and  recreational  programs. 
Identifying  mental  health  problems  and  Im- 
proving mental  health,  and  developing  a  de- 
sire to  improve  physical  and  mental  health 

Out-of-school  youth  would  be  aided  by 
corpsmen  working  with  existing  community 
leaders  and  agencies  to  help  establish  recrea- 
tional areas  and  aimmunlty  centers;  provid- 
ing leadership  and  training  In  organizing 
youth  club  teams,  and  groups  for  specific 
purposes,  and  enriching  the  cultural  back- 
ground of  young  people  by  providing  oppor- 
tunities   for    them   to  learn   music,   art.   etc 

These  corpsmen  would  also  contact  adults 
to  help  provide  leadership  and  build  a  youth 
program. 

2  Work  with  recent  school  dropouts  and 
m  the  prevention  of  dropouts 

Specific  tasks  would  Include  tutoring  in 
the  academic  areas  of  grades  7  12;  counsel- 
ing and  guidance  of  youth;  providing  for  a 
recreation  program;  teaching  crafts;  or- 
ganizing and  leading  youth  groups  for  work 
and  play,  and  working  with  school  person- 
nel and  existing  agencies  to  enhance  youth 
programs 

3  Develop     an    educational     program     for 

adults 

Corpsmen  would  provide  InsUuctlon  in 
adult  education  In  such  fields  as  elemenUiry 
aciulemlc  education;  subsistence  farming  to 
supplement  family  Incomes;  training  In  vo- 
cational courses  such  as  typing,  home  main- 
tenance and  renovation,  potterymaklng, 
simple  crafts,  opportunities  for  senior  citi- 
zens, and  social  work  with  families  on  spe- 
cific problems 

4.  Stimulate  tourism  and  preserve  the 
county's  natural  resources 

Other  corpsmen  are  requested  to  work  with 
local  people  and  agencies  In  surveying  the 
c<-)unty  for  possible  tourist  attractions;  help- 
ing train  resldenU  In  skills  needed  In  build- 
ing tourism;  and  helping  develop  pilot  proj- 
ects as  tourist  attractions  In  the  scenic 
mountains 

a      MICHIGAN    MENTAL    RETARDATION    MODEL 

The  problems 

The  crippled,  mentally  retarded  chKd 
seems  destined  to  be  cruelly  neglected  Hi> 
need  for  help  Is  great— btjth  before  and  after 
hospitalization 

In  the  Detroit.  Mich  ,  area,  these  children 
are  on  long  waiting  lists  for  Institutional 
treatment  They  receive  virtually  no  serv- 
ices whatsoever  Most  of  their  families  are 
p>K>r.  and  often  have  little  undersUindlng  of 
how  they  can  help  their  children  and  them- 
selves 

Kesult  the  retarded  child  Us  left  complete- 
ly unattended  and  uncared  for  Even  when 
the  crippled,  mentally  retarded  children  .ire 
treated  (frequently  Including  surgery  i.  they 
require  ciu-e  and  training.  But  they  usually 
receive  little  of  either  In  their  homes  It 
la  extremely  difficult  for  mothers  to  get  their 
children  to  the  proper  State  home  or  agency 
that  could  give  them  the  treatments  and 
training  required 

Because  of  a  shortage  of  personnel,  no 
agency  Is  now  able  to  provide  servlce.s  in  the 
home  for  the  unattended  ret.u-ded  child. 
But  the  Michigan  E>epartment  of  Mental 
Health  Is  convinced  that  nonprofessionals 
can  do  effective  work  In  this  vital  area. 
How  corpumen  could  help 
The  Michigan  Department  of  Mentiil 
Health  and  the  Plymouth  State  Home  and 
Training  School  have  requested  oorpsmen 
for  a  home  visiting  program.  Corpemen 
would     visit  the  homes  of  a  selected  list  of 
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Detroit  families  with  crippled,  mentally  re- 
tarded children. 

Corpsmen  can  help  these  children  who  are 
in  such  desperate  need.  And  they  can  also 
help  Improve  the  lot  of  the  poor  parents  of 
these  children — people  who  are  plagued  with 
a  multitude  of  misery.  The  corpsnten  can 
bring  both  tangible  help  and  a  vital  ray  of 
hope.  Any  by  their  efforts,  they  can  Inspire 
others  in  the  Detroit  area  to  help  and  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Nation  the  usefulness  of 
nonprofessional  work  with  retarded  children. 

Corpxsmen  would  not  have  to  have  specific 
professional  talents.  It  is  more  Important 
that  they  be  mature  individuals,  interested 
In  people  and  able  to  work  with  the  lowest 
socioeconomic  portion  of  the  population. 
Here  Is  what  oorpsmen  can  do. 

1.  Spend  a  part  of  etich  day  or  week  work- 
ing with  the  family  of  the  retarded  child  in 
meal  preparation. 

2.  Institute  general  health  measures  for 
better  hygienic  living. 

3.  Provide  recreational  and  training  op- 
portunities for  the  children. 

4.  Train  the  family  to  provide  simple 
physiotherapy   techniques  for  the  children. 

H.  raxsKo     (CALI7.)     coicMUNrrr    MioSAToaT 

AND  SEASONAL  rAKM  LABOK  MCWSL 

The  problems 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  Fresno,  3.500 
people  dwell  in  a  dismal  slum.  More  than 
half  of  these  are  children  under  the  age  of 
19.  Most  of  the  adults  are  agricultural  farm- 
workers. Some  work  as  domestics  and  con- 
struction laborers.  About  00  percent  are 
Negroes.  Few  enjoy  anything  approximating 
the  kind  of  life  that  has  produced  the 
bountiful  crops  grown  Just  a  few  blocks 
away. 

Half  the  dwelling  units  are  classified  as 
substandard. 

Average  annual  Income  of  these  families  la 
between  $2,000  and  $2,600. 

About  four  out  of  five  families  receive  wel- 
fare assistance  at  some  time  during  the  year. 

The  high  school  dropout  rate  is  32  percent. 
Reducing  this  rate  is  viewed  as  the  key  to 
the  area's  problems:  the  people  do  not 
'possess  enough  basic  education  to  benefit 
from  adult  education  and  vocational  train- 
ing. Because  there  is  considerable  popula- 
tion stability  In  this  neighborhood,  an  in- 
crease in  high  school  graduates  would  bring 
profound  long-term  benefits  to  the  area. 

How  corpsmen  could  help 

The  North  Avenue  Community  Center,  a 
settlement  house  serving  this  area,  has  re- 
quested national  service  corpsmen  for  a  club 
and  crafts  project  for  children  In  grades  8 
through  13.  The  project  would  attack  the 
root  cause  of  poverty.  Illiteracy,  and  disease 
by  motivating  the  students  to  stay  in  school. 
And  this  would  enable  the  students  to  ac- 
quire the  vocational  training  and  basic  edu- 
cation necessary  to  break  the  depressed- 
family  cycle. 

The  project  could  have  catalytic  effect,  not 
only  in  stimulating  volunteer  activity  in  the 
Fresno  and  California  area,  but  in  providing 
a  model  for  the  Nation.  Here  are  the  Jobs 
corpsmen  could  do : 

1.  Cor{)6men  would  work  to  develop  the 
Interest  of  schoolchildren  In  specific  voca- 
tional areas  while  children  are  still  in  school. 
Club  and  crafts  work  would  be  provided  In 
automobile  and  farm  machinery  main- 
tenance and  repair,  irrigation  skills,  do- 
mestic and  homemaklng  skills,  and  selected 
trades,  defiendlng  on  the  Interest  of  the 
school  and  adult  population. 

2  Corpemen  would  supply  limited  crafts 
training  in  addition  to  their  counseling. 

3.  They  would  also  contact  and  visit 
parents  of  the  children  participating  In  the 
program  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  triple  skills  by  the  children 
and  themselves.  > 


Corpemen  would  not  be  expected  to  In- 
culcate enough  skills  to  enable  the  students 
and  adults  to  engage  In  a  vocation  or  trade. 
Rather,  the  corpsmen  would  create  stifBcient 
Interest  In  the  acquisition  of  skills  so  that 
the  students  will  remain  in  school  for  the 
duration  of  the  project — 36  months.  At  the 
end  of  this  term,  it  is  hoped  that  the  com- 
munity will  have  received  the  necessary 
training  facility  to  enable  high  school  grad- 
uates to  receive  specific  training  in  their  de- 
sired field. 

X.    TTPFKa  KKNTUCKT  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  MODEL 
(PESRT,  LESLIX,   KNOTT,   LXTCHER  COUNTIES) 

The  problems 

In  this  Appalachia  region  of  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, employfiient  In  the  coal  mines  has  de- 
clined by  two-thirds  since  1960.  Almost  one- 
fifth  of  the  counties'  93,000  people  were 
dependent  on  mining  for  a  livelihood  before 
I960.  Today,  only  6,520  are  employed  in  the 
mines. 

As  unemployment  rose,  wages  dropped, 
until  now,  the  average  annual  per  capita  In- 
come is  only  $1,066 — less  than  half  of  the 
UJB.  average. 

Bducational  attaltunent  in  the  four 
counties  is  extremely  low.  Median  school 
years  completed  by  persons  over  25  years  of 
age  Is  only  7.6  years.  More  than  12,000  of 
the  41,000  adults  are  classified  as  functionally 
illiterate,  below  a  fifth  grade  level.  Only 
a,938  adults  over  26  have  graduated  from 
high  school — indicating  a  93-percent  drop- 
out rate. 

Health  and  housing  problems  are  enor- 
mous. Ninety  percent  of  the  individual 
water  systems  are  unprotected.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  population  is  using  unsatis- 
factory sewage  disposal  facilities.  More  than 
a  third  of  the  housing  was  built  33  years  ago. 
There  are  but  6  public  health  nurses  for  the 
4  counties — a  ratio  of  1  nurse  per  15,000 
people. 

Hou)  corpsmen  could  help 

The  Upper  Kentucky  River  Area  Develop- 
ment Council,  in  cooperation  with  county 
development  councils  in  each  of  the  four 
counties,  has  requested  National  Service 
Corpsmen  to  help  tackle  the  area's  educa- 
tion, health,  and  community  development 
problems. 

One  group  of  corpsmen  could  be  assigned 
to  public  and  private  agencies  in  the  counties 
to  serve  In  Interpreting,  coordinating,  and 
stlmtilatlng  programs  as  resource  persons, 
consultants,  and  expediters.  Some  of  their 
Jobs  might  include — 

1.  Adult  education  instructor. 

2.  Public  health  specialists. 

3.  Business  management  consultant. 

4.  Youth  development  supervisor. 

5.  Housing  and  construction  instructor. 

6.  Recreation  counselor. 

The  model  calls  for  a  second  group  of 
corpsmen  to  work  in  small  communities  on 
varlotis  self-help  projects.  They  would  help 
to  stimulate  local  leadership  and  would  live 
and  work  in  the  localities.  The  corpsmen 
might  have  skills  that  would  enable  them  to 
act  as  public  health  educators,  nutritionists, 
nurses,  and  teachers. 

J.    WASHINGTON,    O.C,    UaBAN     COMMUNITT 
DXVKLOPMXNT  MODEL 

The  problems 

In  Southeast  Washington,  DC. — In  an  area 
bounded  by  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital,  and  the  Anacoetia  River  east 
to  the  District  line — the  population  has  in- 
creased 33  percent  since  1950.  Most  of  the 
Increase  was  due  to  the  in-migration  of 
nonwhltes. 

Tlie  Southeast  Is  split  into  three  distinct 
sections:  One  of  the  District's  oldest  Negro 
communities,  a  well-established  white  com- 
munity, and  a  transition  section  in  between 
the  two. 


With  few  opportunities  for  mutual  discus- 
sion, the  area  has  been  the  scene  of  racial 
strife  and  a  harbor  of  criminal  activity. 

Many  in  the  area  are  on  public  assistance 
and  receive  stirplus  food.  ICany  mothers 
are  unwed,  and  many  do  not  receive  prenatal 
care. 

The  Southeast  Neighborhood  House  itself 
is  a  victim  of  displacement  and  community 
transition.  Caught  in  the  path  of  a  pro- 
jected throughway,  It  had  to  vacate  its  long- 
time home.  Now  furnishing  staff  services 
from  scattered,  borrowed  quarters,  the  house 
nevertheless  is  attempting  a  large  variety 
of  projects  aimed  at  transforming  neighbor- 
hood groupe  into  a  cohesive,  participating 
community. 

How  corpsmen  could  help 

The  Southeast  Neighborhood  House  and 
the  Washington  Urban  League  have  Jointly 
proposed  a  project  asking  for  National  Serv- 
ice Cori>smen  to  help  taclLle  the  area's  most 
pressing  educational  and  community  devel- 
opment problems.  Here  are  some  of  the  Jobs 
corpsmen  could  do : 

1.  Corpsmen  could  be  assigned  to  each  of 
the  10  schools  in  the  area  to  organize  special 
classes  for  the  guidance  of  those  in  need. 
They  would  give  instruction  to  all  ages  in 
basic  reading  and  arithmetic,  Negro  history, 
XJS.  Crovernment,  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, arts  and  crafts,  cooking,  and 
sewing. 

2.  In  addition,  corpsmen  could  give  courses 
in  adult  education  in  such  fields  as  credit 
buying,  home  repair,  the  citizen  and  the 
law,  social  agencies  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

3.  Corpsmen,  working  from  the  local  cen- 
ter, could  work  with  people  of  all  ages  on  a 
block-by-block  basis  to  discuss  and  help 
resolve  family,  neighborhood,  and  other  social 
and  economic  problems. 

In  all  of  these  Jobs,  it  is  planned  that 
corpsmen  would  gradually  be  replaced  by 
local  volunteers  trained  for  specific  Jobs. 

K.    KANSAS   MENTAL    HKALTH    AND   XDVXNILE  DE- 
LINQTJENCT  INSTITUTIONAL  MODEL  PROJICT 

The   problems 

Three  of  the  eleven  institutions  adminis- 
tered by  the  Division  of  Institutional  Man- 
agement of  the  Kansas  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  deal  with  (1)  persons  afDicted 
with  mental  Illness,  (3)  mental  retardation, 
and  (8)  b03rs  convicted  of  Juvenile  crimes. 

The  Boys  Industrial  School  in  Topeka  con- 
tains 200  boys  under  16  who  have  t>een 
ccxnmitted  by  Juvenile  courts  because  of  de- 
linquent acts.  The  school  provides  an  c^>en 
reeducative  community  living  experience 
for  the  bo3rs  to  develop  in  them  more  positive 
social  attitudes  and  values. 

The  Ozawatomie  State  Hoepltal  is  one  of 
Kansas'  three  State  mental  hospitals.  The 
hospital  is  a  psychiatric  center  for  the  treat- 
ment of  mentally  ill  persons  over  16  years 
of  age.  Patients  come  from  a  22-county 
area  of  southeastern  Kansas.  Average  in- 
patient population  is  1,000  persons. 

Parsons  State  Hospital  and  Training  Cen- 
ter is  one  of  the  State's  three  institutions  for 
the  mentally  retarded.  Parsons  serves  the 
entire  State  in  a  multidisclpline  program  de- 
signed to  meet  the  patient's  neurological, 
psychological,  social,  and  cultural  needs. 
Specialists  from  the  Mennlnger  Foundation 
serve  as  consultants.  The  goal  at  Parsons 
is  to  develop  the  mentally  retarded  children 
to  the  full  limita  of  their  inherent  capabili- 
ties, and  to  return  them  to  the  community 
as  happy,  useful  citizens — adjusted  to  their 
limitations  and  environments. 

How  corpsmen  could  help 

The  Division  of  Institutional  Management 
of  the  Kansas  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare     has    requested     National     Service 
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OugpiMn  to  work 
tiooa  mantliHMtf 
Tb«  proJ«e«  Is 


th«  tliroe  Instltu- 


to  provide  frofttly 

^^^^ -to-penoa  reU- 

Uooahlpawlth  patlanta:  to  »!*«  and  improrc 
coauBomtf  aUmwiM  towwtl  the  mentally  Ul. 
the  retarded,  and  the  delinquent;  and  to 
orient  eorpanMQ  toward  future  careers  In 
the  toeripinc  profilnfii.  Kanaae  hae  aUo 
offered  to  mato  available  the  highly  devel- 
oped treatment.  tralBlBg.  and  reaearch  facill- 
Ues  o(  the  ParaoiH  liMUtuUon  as  a  uainin« 
site  lor  w»  to  »©  umpwen  at  a  time— oorpe- 
nwn  who  could  to  a«l«ned  not  only  la 
Kf^..^  but  In  other  Statee  In  the  midweat 

region.  ,  . 

Here  are  some  of  the  Jobs  corpsmen  could 

do : 

I.  Work  with  patlenU  In  wards  and  In  cot- 
tages on  a  one-to-one  eetected  baele. 

3.  ProTlde  caaopmiAaoi^tp  therapy  for  pa- 
tients with  epeclal  n«»ae.  ^   ^„. 

S.  Vtett  pattente  to  their  homes  during 
the  period  of  ooorraleaeent  leare 

4  Assist  special  education  teachers  with 
studenu  who  need  Individual  attention 

5  AMlet  in  wort  with  wnall  groups,  help- 
ing with  eetf-care  tnitBln«  such  as  dressing 
and  feeding  and  recreation. 

«  Assist  patients  to  the  development  of 
hobhtes  such  as  ashtog  and  games. 

7  AHtst  In  Boy  Seout  movement,  and  de- 
velop aa  -Exploiwr  Post"  at  the  Boys  Indus- 
trial School. 

8.  Assist  in  moslc,  occupational  speech  and 
recreation  therapy,  and  education. 

9  Serve  as  soclaJ  wort  aids,  carrying  out 
specific  asBlgnmsots  under  supervision. 

L.    SAN     JOAQUIN     VaiXrr      (CALIT  )      MICEATOST 
AND     SEASONAI.     FSBM     LABOS     MOOTL 

Th*  problems 
Sosne  al  the  rldMSt  farming  land  In  the 
world  can  be  found  la  the  southam  part  of 
the  Baa  Josqula  Valley   to  Tulare  and  Kern 
OounttBS.  Calif. 

SooM  of  the  DMSt  depressed  ramllies  of 
migratory  and  seasonal  farmworlters  In 
America  can  also  be  found  there. 

Many  of  the  farmworlters  have  settled  per- 
manently in  the  area.  Typical  valley  com- 
munlUes  havs  popoUtlons  of  8.000.  But 
during  the  srowftag  season,  thousands  of 
seasonal  local  sad  lalgratary  workers  are 
nsettod  far  the  iisiwist.  the  size  al  the  labor 
faros  swalls  as  MWb  as  3*0  percent.  These 
people  come  from  aU  parts  oT  the  Natlcn  and 
settte  on  the  fTtacs  (tf  the  older  oommunl- 
tiea  or  on  ths  aUcaU  flaU  or  wherever  they 
caa  find  a  patch  of  land.  These  workers 
boost  the  population  of  the  valley  towns  by 
as  macfa  as  40  psreent. 

Quarters  are  cramped  and  Income  Is  low. 
The  average  farmworker's  family  In  the  area 
contains  S.i  persons.  His  health  and  that  of 
his  family  suffer  from  neglect.  U literacy, 
ia«ipi*gt  barrlsn.  Ignorance  of  basic  sani- 
tation pracUoei^  cultural  Isolation,  a  sense  of 
beti«  unwelooas — aU  these  things  create  a 
wide  gap  between  the  migrant  and  the  com- 
munities' permanent  citisens. 

Local  schools,  health  and  welfare  agen- 
cies— already  ovarburdened — ^must  stretch 
their  services  and  budgeU  to  cope  with  the 
migranU'  many  problsms. 

Then,  as   ths  growing  season  draws   to  a 
cloee.  compeUUon  for  the  dwindling  jobs  pro- 
duces even  mors  friction  In  the  community. 
How  corpsmen  could  help 
The  State  of  Callfomla  and  a  number  of 
public  and  private  organisations  In  agricul- 
tural   commnntttas    of    Tulare    and    Kem 
Counties    have   raqusstsd    NaUonal    Service 
Corpsmen    for    a    oommunlty    devwlopment 
project.    The  piojact  has  three  goals :  to  help 
the  migratory  and  sessonal  worker  and  his 
family  to  help  tlismsslves  to  Improve  their 
homes,  nelghbortkoods,  and  grow  Into  self- 
reliant   citizens;    to  improve    understanding 


and  good  relations  between  the  farmworker 
and  the  oammunlty-.  and  to  set  an  example  of 
servloe  and  demonstrate  how  volunteer  ac- 
Uvlty  may  be  successfully  used  by  other  com- 
munities having  similar  goals 

Here  are  some  of  the  projects  for  which 
corpsmen  have  been  requeeted: 

1  Poplar  A  seasonal  worker's  oomniuiilty 
of  a.OOO  Through  lU  improvement  com- 
mittee, chamber  of  commerce,  and  two  PTA"b. 
Poplar  wants  corpsmen  to  work  primarily 
with  youth,  but  also  on  comniunuy  develop- 
ment. 

2.  TevUtun  Thi*  town  came  Into  being 
when  someone  sold  a  worthless  iilk.iUl  flat 
to  Negro  farm  families  It  Is  now  a  com- 
munity of  300  families  Through  Its  com- 
munity improvement  association.  Tevlston 
has  requested  one  corpsman  to  help  on  com- 
munity development 

S.  Vlsalla:  Like  most  of  Tulare  County, 
two-thirds  of  the  housing  In  this  commu- 
nity Is  substandard  Vlsalla  h;L8  requested 
oorpemen  skilled  In  the  building  and  oon- 
structlon  trades  to  help  the  local  farm- 
workers carry  out  a  self-help  housing  con- 
strucUon  program  The  American  Friends 
Service  Cammltiee  would  help  with  the  edu- 
cational and  organtzatlonai  phaee  of  the 
project. 

4.  Vlsalla.  also  the  site  of  the  Sequoia  Farm 
Labor  Association,  a  worker-owned  coopera- 
tive with  160  member  farm  laborers — two- 
thirds  of  Mexican-American  background- 
wants  corpsmen  to  teach  adults  such 
subJecU  as  basic  English,  mathematics,  gov- 
emixMnt.  citiaenship  requirements,  credit 
and  money  management,  homemaklng.  and 
autrltion. 

6.  Karllmart:  Children  of  farm  laborers 
comprise  75  percent  of  this  community's 
school  enrollment  Through  a  local  com- 
mittee, corpenaen  have  been  requested  to 
carry  on  a  variety  of  projects,  including 
teaching  farm  mothers  how  to  purchase  and 
prepare  healthful  and  economical  f^xxls. 
honve  maintenance  and  sewing,  raising  and 
preserving  much  of  their  food,  providing 
leadership  and  training  In  setting  up  child 
care  centers  for  mothers  who  must  work  In 
the  fields.  Instruction  on  setting  up  co- 
operative proJecU;  vocaUonal  educaUon  ot 
farmworkers  so  they  can  work  In  more  than 
one  crop  area,  and  helping  the  local  schools 
to  determine  the  classroom  materials  most 
useful  with  children  of  farm  laborers. 

6.  Arvln-Lamont  Parm  Labor  Camp  and 
Weedpatch;  Through  local  school,  health, 
labor  camp  management,  church  and  health- 
recreation  councils.  thU  migrant  center, 
which  has  up  to  3,000  migrants  in  peak  -sea- 
sons, has  asked  lor  corpsmen  Including 
teachers — for  remedial  work  with  children 
who  are  behind  in  school  or  who  have  lan- 
guage barriers,  a  recreation  leader  who  will 
help  coordinate  and  lead  a  recreation  pro- 
gram, particularly  for  children  who  presently 
are  left  alone  while  their  parents  work  In  the 
fields;  and  a  conxmunlty  resource  worker, 
who  will  help  the  migrants  And  the  existing 
community  resources  In  time  oX  need. 

7.  Wasco:  This  migratory  farmworker  set- 
tlement has  requested  corpsmen  to  *ork 
with  elementary  school-age  student.^,  both 
m  school  and  at  the  migratory  camp;  to  work 
In  setting  up  a  recreation  program  for  young 
people,  to  Instruct  In  personal  and  dental 
health]  and  to  help  teach  basic  Knglish  to 
youths   with    language    prohiems 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  propose 
to  have  more  to  say  later  on  the  National 
Service  Corps.  There  are  in  it  area*  ol 
considerable  concern  to  me  and  to  my 
Commonwealth,  particularly  with  regard 
to  our  feeUng  that  such  a  program  wouki 
be  better  admtnistered  at  the  State  level. 
I  am  further  concerned  about  the  cost 
of  the  program  relative  to  the  number  cf 


persona  who  would  become  members. 
We  also  believe  that  the  national  admin- 
istrative machinery  may  Involve  »  bu- 
reaucracy larger  than  the  Corps  Itself. 
I  make  a  definite  distinction  between  the 
Peace  Corps,  which  I  have  wholehearted- 
ly supported,  and  the  NaUonal  Service 
Corps,  which  should  not  be  caUed  a  Peace 
Corps.  Rather.  It  Is  a  welfare  proposal. 
We  are  concerned  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
may  not  have  the  effect  of  setting  up  a 
duplicate  department  of  welfare  in  each 

SUte. 

Mr.  JAVITS      Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  As  to  these  items,  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  later. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  FUcoax)  at  this 
I)oint  a  letter  written  to  me  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Welfare,  expressing  some  of  his  views  in 
this  regard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

Commonwealth  or  Pennstlvania. 
Dkpaktmkmt  or  Public  Wxuasx, 

Homiburg.  August  7.  19«3. 
Hon    HocH  3COTT, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C    ' 

Dkab  Hugh:  The  proposal  of  a  National 
Service  Corps  is  of  Immediate  Interest  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Departnaent  of  Public  Welfare 
and  to  the  new  Interdepartmental  Governor's 
Council  for  Human  Services.  It  U  our  opin- 
ion, based  on  the  serious  problems  of  school 
dropouts  and  youth  unemployment  coupled 
with  the  rapid  acceleration  of  economic  and 
social  change,  that  the  Ideas  for  volunteer 
service  embodied  In  the  National  Service 
Corps  bill  are  sound. 

The  problems  the  proposed  Corps  seU  out 
to  solve  are  similar  to  those  that  this  depart- 
ment and  the  other  departmenU  In  the  Oov- 
ernor  B  Council  for  Human  Service  work  on 
constantly.  The  critical  problems  of  educa- 
tion. menUl  retardation  and  mental  Illness, 
dependency,  neglect  and  delinquency,  migra- 
tory farm  children,  rural  poverty,  and  the 
handicaps  of  slum  life,  are  otu  Intimate  and 
mandated  coiKserns. 

However,  we  have  questions  about  the  na- 
tional administrative  machinery  which  Is 
proposed  for  the  Corps.  It  seems  more  log- 
ical that  the  national  service  Idea  be  Imple- 
mented in  the  various  States  through  exist- 
ing opjeratlng  State  government  structiirea. 
This  Commonwealth  cotild  beueflt  from  a 
national  service  program  which  would  be 
integrated  Into  the  many  and  varied  State 
services  now  being  offered. 

The  Federal  Oovernment  should  provide 
funds,  leadership.  Ideas  and  even  procedures. 
However,  the  development  of  projects,  re- 
cruitment and  maaagement  should  be 
handled  by  each  State.  While  I  recognize 
that  not  all  SUxtes  will  participate,  a  State 
operated  program  will  be  more  effective  than 
a  federaJly  oi>erated  one  And  the  program 
that  results  wlU  be  integrated  into  each 
State's  program;  will  mesh  with  existing 
services,  will  allow  for  more  effective  pro- 
gram planning  and  will  provide  more  of  a 
guarantee  for  continued  effort. 

It  was  good  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
chat  with  you  about  this  program,  and  I 
hope  that  my  thoughts  on  the  subject  may 
be  helpful. 

With   warm   regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

abiim  M.  Adams,  Secretary. 

Mr  JAVrre.  Mr.  President.  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  my 
amendment.  No.  138.  which  I  offered  In 
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committee  and  which  I  propose  to  offer 
later.  It  provides  that  half  of  the 
amount  shall  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  State  agencies  to  se- 
lect and  train  enrollees  in  the  Corps  and 
to  administer  the  projects  carried  out 
under  the  act.  the  theory  being  that 
there  be  followed  an  analogy  with  the 
National  Guard;  that  half  the  Corps  be 
State  trained  and  woiidng  for  the  State. 
I  shall  spell  out  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  in  more  detail  during  the 
debate.  It  would  enable  the  State  to 
train  the  i>eople  more  economically,  be- 
cause it  would  greatly  broaden  the  gov- 
ernmental agencies  which  would  be  en- 
gaged in  the  training.  In  other  words, 
my  amendment  would  provide  that  half 
of  the  appropriations  would  be  made 
available  to  the  States  to  do  their  own 
enlisting  and  training,  but  in  accord  with 
Federal  standards  of  compensation  and 
membership  in  the  corps,  very  much  like 
the  programs  under  which  the  National 
Guard  and  ROTC  operate  today. 

In  view  of  the  Senator's  interest,  I 
thought  he  might  want  to  know  that 
that  amendment  is  printed  and  available 
to  him. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York.  What  he  has  said  goes  in 
the  direction  in  which  I  am  especially 
interested.  I  hope  that  after  it  has  been 
fully  explained  I  shall  be  able  to  suiHxnrt 
his  amendment  as  a  partial  step  toward 
the  improvement  of  the  bill,  reserving 
my  decision  as  to  final  action  on  the 
bill. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  comment  on 
the  statement  made  by  Mr,  David  L. 
Hackett.  special  assistant  to  the  At- 
torney General,  which  appears  at  page 
4369  of  the  Congressional  Rxcord.  in 
which  Mr.  Hackett  points  out  that  there 
are  approximately  35  million  volunteers 
in  the  country  and  that  he  feels  there  is 
need  for  many  more.  Reference  Is  made 
to  the  fact  that  the  program  might  be 
desirable,  among  other  reasons,  because 
it  would  have  both  prestige  value  and 
serve  as  a  catalyst  in  getting  people 
with  talent  and  resources,  who  are  not 
now  Involved  in  community  problems,  to 
become  Interested. 

I  am  struck  by  the  wide  disparity  be- 
tween a  program  calling  for  200  or  500 
volunteers  In  the  beginning,  and  contem- 
plating no  more  than  6.000  over  a  5-year 
period,  and  a  pool  of  35  million  volim- 
teers. 

The  program  is  either  good,  in  which 
case  it  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket;  or  it  Is 
bad,  in  which  case  it  seems  to  me  the 
States  should  properly  be  entrusted  with 
the  solution  of  the  problem. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  thought  that  at  this  time  I  should 
express  my  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  terms  of  the  small  numbers 
and  the  great  need,  I  am  sure  that  the 
Peace  Corps,  which  the  Senator  sup- 
ported and  continues  to  support,  might 
be  used  as  a  reference.  I  understand 
there  are  approximately  10,000  people  In 
the  Peace  Corps  abroad,  operating  in 
scores  of  countries.  The  needs  of  the 
world  are  a  little  greater  than  our  own. 


However,  the  Senator  is  familiar  with 
the  great  impact  that  even  10,000  volun- 
teers have  had  in  countries  abroad  in 
meeting  peoples'  welfare  needs. 

B£r.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's comment.  I  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  Peace  Corps,  which  is  an 
agency  working  abroad,  and  the  small 
domestic  service  corps,  which  appears  to 
duplicate,  or,  at  best,  mildly  supplement 
the  continuing  and  numerous  programs 
of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments, 
with  the  35  million  volunteers. 

One  of  the  big  differences  is  that  the 
Peace  Corps  goes  into  imdeveloped  coun- 
tries, and  behind  it  is  the  full  prestige  of 
the  American  Government  in  offering  a 
type  of  service  which  Is  not  yet  available 
in  those  countries.  Those  countries,  for 
example,  do  not  have  20  or  25  percent  of 
their  people  as  volunteers  already  in  wel- 
fare and  charitable  programs;  also,  in 
most  of  those  countries,  there  are  no  pro- 
grams at  all.  The  members  of  the  Peace 
Corps  are  welcome,  first,  because  they 
do  offer  an  (^portvmity  to  teach  people 
how  to  teach  others,  to  teach  farmers 
how  to  farm,  to  teach  scientists  how  to 
obtain  and  use  laboratories,  and  to  begin 
at  the  beginning  with  matters  which  we 
have  known  for  anywhere  from  10  to  150 
years. 

The  difference  to  me  also  is  in  the  fact 
that  foreign  governments  would  welcome 
the  Peace  Corps  for  the  money  they  bring 
in,  even  if  they  were  to  accomplish  very 
little.  This  is  not  the  case.  I  believe 
the  Peace  Corps  accomplishes  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

The  comparison  is  not  close  or  particu- 
larly apt,  since  the  proposed  program  is 
not  a  peace  corps,  or  domestic  peace 
corps,  as  it  has  been  called.  In  the  first 
place.  It  would  not  be  much  of  a  corps, 
because  It  would  consist  of  5,000  volun- 
teers. Secondly,  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  peace,  unless  it  means  peace  on  the 
city  streets  by  solving  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  dropouts,  for  example,  which  it 
can  help  to  solve,  and  with  respect  to 
which  other  programs  already  exist.  It 
is  domestic.  However,  I  believe  that  Is 
the  only  part  of  the  title  that  applies, 
I  feel  that  the  use  of  the  term  "Peace 
Corps" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  If  I 
may  interrupt  the  Senator,  I  believe  he 
is  wasting  his  time,  because  the  title  of 
the  bill  is  "The  National  Service  Corps." 
It  is  not  a  peace  corps.  There  is  no  ref- 
erence to  it  in  the  bill  as  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  aware  of  the  title 
of  the  bill.  I  am  sure,  though,  that 
many  times  during  the  debate  the  term 
"Domestic  Peace  Corps"  will  appear,  as  it 
usually  appears  in  the  press,  rather  than 
as  the  National  Service  Corps. 

I  am  somewhat  afraid  that  this  pro- 
posal Is  comparable  to  a  small  bird  flying 
on  the  back  of  an  eagle.  It  is  sought  to 
gain  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  good  will 
engendered  by  the  Peace  Corps  and  some 
of  ttie  general  approval  that  the  Peace 
Corps  has  received,  and  to  apply  some 
of  that  benefit  to  a  program  which  is 
hardly  analogous. 

I  have  not  said  I  will  finally  vote 
against  the  bill,  because  I  am  really  giv- 
ing it  extremely  careful  consideration. 


I  shall  want  to  consider  what  the  cost  of 
the  program  may  be  later;  how  much  it 
would  cost  Pennsylvania;  the  number  of 
volunteers  that  could  be  expected  from 
Pennsylvania;  and  whether  or  not  my 
State,  using  it  not  selfishly  or  as  a  sec- 
tional argument,  but  rather  as  a  com- 
parison with  other  States,  would  benefit 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money 
expended. 

The  Senator  knows  that  while  I  am  not 
opposed  to  the  use  of  Federal  funds  in 
aid  of  the  general  welfare,  and  that  I 
support  many  such  programs,  neverthe- 
less what  I  must  ask  myself,  at  least,  is: 
Will  the  program  justify  the  cost?  Is  it 
a  foot  in  the  door,  to  become  a  vast  em- 
pire, as  some  other  small  programs 
have  become?  Are  we  justified  at  this 
time,  in  view  of  our  obligations  in  other 
areas,  in  going  ahead  with  this  program? 
Is  it  a  duplication  of  other  programs? 

I  recall  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  began  as  a  $10  million  pro- 
gram. I  remember  the  debate  on  it, 
when  I  was  a  Member  of  the  other  body. 
We  were  assured  that  that  amount  would 
be  enough  to  get  the  program  well  imder- 
way ;  and  that  it  would  not  cost  too  much 
more  than  that  in  succeeding  years.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  costs  $50  or  $100 
million  more  now.  I  know  it  does  valu- 
able work,  but  I  also  know  it  has  grown  so 
large  that  it  occupies  huge  buildings.  It 
serves  a  useful  purpose,  and  huge  num- 
bers of  Federal  employees  are  engaged 
in  its  activities. 

But  my  concern  is  whether  a  program 
that  will  cost  from  $4  to  $6  million  now 
will  cost  $60  million  3  years  from  now, 
or  $600  million  10  years  from  now. 

If  we  are  to  be  guided  in  the  future 
by  the  light  of  the  past,  there  would  be 
some  reason  for  believing  that  the  na- 
tional service  program  might  never  get 
off  the  books.  So  I  am  trying  to  ap- 
proach the  question  neither  from  the 
conservative  standpoint,  that  anything 
done  to  help  the  welfare  of  the  people 
might  be  automatically  looked  upon  with 
suspicion;  nor  from  the  liberal  stand- 
point, that  all  the  Federal  money  we 
can  get  to  distribute  sunong  people  is, 
per  se,  a  good  thing;  I  am  caught  again 
in  the  dilemma  of  the  moderate,  who  is 
trying  to  ascertain  whether  the  bill 
would  serve  a  good  purpose,  bearing  in 
mind  the  cost  and  the  purpose. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  objectivity.  I  am 
sure  that  all  the  questions  to  which  he 
has  addressed  himself  are  important  in 
his  mind.  However,  I  believe  the  record 
will  help  him  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  he  will  vote  for  the  bill,  because  it 
is  not  a  bill  to  create  a  bureaucratic 
empire.  It  will  not  estaUish  a  $60  mil- 
lion program  in  from  3  to  5  years,  be- 
cause the  bill  provides  a  ceiling  of  5,000 
volunteers. 

Perhaps  at  a  later  time  a  terminal 
date  can  be  fixed — 5,  6,  or  7  years.  I 
think  these  problems  can  be  solved  to 
the  Senator's  complete  satisfaction. 

The  poverty  of  the  people  in  many  of 
the  areas  to  which  we  addressed  our- 
selves in  the  bill,  of  which  the  Senator 
SpesJES,  is  not  precisely  analogous  to  the 
poverty  to  be  found  abroad.    I  do  not 
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knov  bow  maxxj  mlgzmtory  f&nn  oom> 
munlttn  ttie  nmatnr  law  viaited.  I  do 
not  know  how  manr  DmUui  rmemJOan^ 
he  hu  Tiaitod.  I  do  not  know  how  mAny 
pubU«e  mental  Inatttxitiocs  be  has  been 
in 

Mr.  SCX>TT.  The  Senator  mean*  "he 
has  Tlalted."  I  aoppoae. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  that  waa  an  unin- 
tentional mlBstatemcxit. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, so  far  as  be  Is  aware,  has  never 
been  In  a  mental  Institution :  he  has  vis- 
ited some  of  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  <rf  New  Jersey  There 
was  no  improper  meaning  behind  my 
statement.  As  the  Senator  knows.  I  paid 
him  a  high  compliment  when  we  were 
speaking  to  a  group  of  young  persons 
from  20  or  30  different  countries.  I  at- 
tributed the  Senator's  education  to  Har- 
vard. How  much  more  respect  could 
I  have  shown  him?  My  statement  was 
erroneous,  but  that  shows  the  respect  I 
have  for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ment the  Senator  made  at  that  time.  He 
was  not  only  Incorrect  in  attributing  to 
me  the  high  virtue  and  great  privilege  of 
attending  Harvard:  he  was  even  wider 
of  the  mark  in  assuming  I  would  even 
have  wanted  to  attend  Harvard.  I  am 
cruite  satisfied  with  having  attended  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  and  Randolph -Macon 
College. 

I  am  sure  that  all  the  products  of 
Harvard  which  are  showered  upon  us. 
unabated  and  seemingly  without  limit, 
are  an  vmmixed  blessing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
knew  the  day  would  come  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  and  I  would  be 
in  complete  agreement  on  something. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  My  esteem  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  been  enhanced 
to  a  great  degree  In  the  past  few  min- 
utes, although  I  have  always  had  ex- 
tremely high  regard  for  him.  I  thank 
him  sincerely. 

I  am  honestly  trying  to  make  up  my 
mind  on  the  bill.  I  shall  follow  the  de- 
bate with  deep  interest. 

Mr.  WILLIAB48  of  New  Jersey.  Again, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


SENATI 

Wednesd.vy,  AiGiST  1  i,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DD,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Ood  of  all  the  races  and  all  the  na- 
tions, our  best  contrivings,  our  wisest 
plans,  will  stand  out  as  but  mute  monu- 
ments of  futility  in  a  valley  of  dry  bones 
unless  upon  them  all  Thou  shalt  breathe 
the  breath  of  life. 

If.  at  last,  chastened  by  Thine  un- 
mutable  laws,  a  sadly  siuidered  world 
is  to  leave  behind  exploitations,  recruni- 
nations.  suspicions,  and  hatred,  and 
march  together,  no  matter  how  long  the 
way.  toward  a  fairer  earth  in  which  na- 
tion shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  na- 
tion, nor  learn  war  any  more,  then  only 
Thy  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire  can  lead 
to  that  golden  era. 

In  this  high  hour  of  dawning  hope, 
when  the  fear-haunted  eyes  of  untold 
millions  see  above  the  mushrooming  ter- 
ror a  faint  rainbow  which  speaks  of 
deliverance  from  the  threatening 
scourge,  we  lift  to  TTiee  our  fervent 
prayer,  "Send  out  Thy  li^ht  and  truth, 
let  them  lead  us;  from  the  city  of  de- 
struction, let  them  bring  us  to  Thy  holy 
hill  of  life  and  peace." 

In  the  ever -blessed  name  of  the  One 
who  came  to  bring  life  more  abundantly 
to  all  who  walk  His  way.     Amen. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey. 


Mr. 


President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ until  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  56  w*<i*«tw  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 
August  14.  1963.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


Relations  Committee  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  object  to  the  request  for  jjermisslon 
for  the  committee  to  meet  tomorrow 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate;  but  I 
shall  appreciate  it  if  the  majority  leader, 
when  such  unanimous  consent  is  re- 
quested, will  see  to  it  that  I  am  notified 
at  my  oflBce.  However,  at  this  time.  I 
do  not  plan  to  object  to  such  requests 
for  authority  for  committees  to  meet 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  August  13. 1963 : 

IW   TBI    AaMT 

The  foUowtng-namad  oflfcer  uoUer  the 
provlslcknfl  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
•ectlon  30ee,  to  iM  assigned  to  a  poiition 
of  Importance  and  rMponslbillty  designated 
by  the  Presldaat  vndar  suhMctlon  <a>  of 
Mctk>a  SOee,  In  geatfe  as  CoIIowb: 

Maj.  Oen.  Robert  Hackett.  018380,  US. 
Army,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On    request    of    Mr.    Mansfield,    and 
by   unanimous  consent,   the   reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. August  13.  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsnxLO.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  statements  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour  were  ordered 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSION  TOMORROW 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.      Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Foreign 


COMMITTEE    MEETING     DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Subsequently,  on  request  of  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Retirement  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice was  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
S(\<vslon  of  the  Senate  today. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were   submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment 

HR  7043  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  2.  1931.  to  provide  that  certain  pro- 
ce«cllng«  of  the  Veterana  of  World  War  I  of 
the  United  States,  Incorporated,  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document,  and  for  other 
purposes    (Rept.    No    392); 

S  Res  174  RpsoUitlon  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  com- 
mittee print  entitled  "Staffing  Procedures 
and  Problems  In  the  Soviet  Union"  (Rept. 
No    393); 

S  Res.  177.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  Joint 
commute*  print  entlUed  'The  Federal  Rev- 
enue System:  Facts  and  Problems,  1961" 
(Rept.  No.  394):  and 

H.  Con  Res.  194.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  "Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag" 
I Rept    No    S95) . 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
LAbor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported  the 
following  resolution  (S.  Res.  182) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  hereby  Is  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, during  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress. 
115.000  In  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  specified  In  section  134(a) 
ol  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ap- 
proved August  2.  1946. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

CERTAIN    MATERIALS    RELATING 

TO       RULE       XXn       (CLOTURE)  — 

REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HAYDE2*,  from  the  Committee  on 

Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 

original  resolution  (S.  Res.  184  >;  which 

was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Reitolved.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  certain  portions  of  the  compl- 
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latlon  entitled  "Ltmltatl<m  of  Delate  In  the 
United  States  Senate",  prepared  toy  tbe  Lagla- 
latlve  Reference  Service,  Library  of  Con- 
gress; together  with  a  memorandum  entitled 
"Legislative  History  of  Paragrapbs  2  and  3 
of  Rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  th* 
Senate  (Cloture  Rule)",  prepared  toy  the 
Office  of  the  Legislative  Counael,  United 
States  Senate. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "THE  PEDE21AL 
BUDGET  AS  AN  ECONOMIC  DOCU- 
MENT"—REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE (S.  REPT.  NO.  396) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
herewith  submit  from  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  a  report  entitled,  "Tbe 
Federal  Budget  as  an  Economic  Docu- 
ment." This  report  was  prepared  by  the 
Economic  Statistics  Subcommittee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Senator  WIlliam 
Proxmire  and  with  the  expert  aid  of  Dr. 
Roy  Moore,  on  the  basis  of  a  siaCT  study 
and  hearings.  The  report  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  full  committee,  and  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEB 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Latoor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

Oeorge  E.  Bock,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
far  personnel  action  In  the  regtilar  corjM  of 
the  Public  Health  Serrlce:  and 

Maria  Sarrlglannls,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  personnel  action  in  tlie  regular 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA.  from  tbe  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Howard  Jenkins,  Jr.,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
a  meniber  of  the  National  Lat>ar  Relations 
Board. 

By  Mr.  BTTRDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Thomas  M.  Healy,  of  Georgia,  to  toe  a  mem- 
ber ot  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  tbe 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  3042.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Angela 
Aiooa  Calamaan;   to  the  Conuuittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   SALTONSTALL    (for  himaelf, 
Mr.   Dooo.   Mr.    Kcnnest,   and   Mr. 
RiBicorr)  : 
8.  2043.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Antidumping 
Act,  1921,  In  order  to  proTlde  that  the  foreign 
market  value  of  Imported  firearms  and  am- 
munition which   have  been  dlapo—d  of  as 
surplus  by  a  foreign  government  itoall,  for 
the  purposes  of  such  Act,  toe  not  leaa  tluui 
the  constructed  value  of  the  merchandise;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  SaLTOirsrau,  when 
he  introduced  the  atoove  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  a044.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen  (Slenl 
B  )  Pancol:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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By  Mr.  MILLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MoBsa) : 
8. 3045.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Housing  Act  of 
1040  to  prohibit  the  acquisition,  disposition, 
or  demolition  of  buildings  which  are  not  sub- 
standard; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(Bee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mnxxa  when  he 
Introdocad  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MILLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Scott)  : 
S.  a046.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of  Com- 
munity Development  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President;  to  Uie  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mnxsa  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE   POLICry 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  a  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  55)  to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Trade  Policy,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
prlntCKl  to  fuH  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
HuMPHRjEY,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


ADOmONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  182)  pro- 
viding additional  funds  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Admlnistratifxi. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  to 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Hn.L,  which 
appears  under  the  headmg  "Report  of 
a  Committee.") 


FUNERAL  EXPENSES  OF  THE  LATE 
SENATOR  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

Mr.  GORE  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  183)  to  pay  certato  funeral  ex- 
penses of  the  late  Senator  Estes  Ke- 
fauver,  of  Tennessee,  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  prmted  m 
full  wlien  submitted  by  Mr.  Gona.  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
CERTAIN  MATERIALS  RELATING 
TO  RULE  XXn  (CLOTURE) 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  184)  author- 
izing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  certato  materials  relating  to  Rule 
yTii  (cloture) :  which  was  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  prtoted  to 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Hayddi,  which 
appears  tmder  the  heading  "Repents  of 
Committees.") 


STUDY  OP  TITLE  I  OP  HOUSING  ACT 
OF  1949  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  BANK- 
ING AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  MILLER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Morse, 
and  Mr.  Lattschi)  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  185)  authorizing  a  study  of  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  on  slum  clear- 
ance and  urban  renewal  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mn.LKR, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  ANTIDUMPING  ACT 
OF  1921 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Dodd, 
Kknhkdy,  and  Rxbicoit,  I  totroduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  designed  to 
prevent  dumping  of  foreign  goverrunent 
surplus  firearms  and  ammunition.  This 
dumping  has  become  a  serious  problem 
for  American  companies.  In  its  report 
on  the  Antidiunplng  Law  Amendments 
of  1958.  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
states: 

The  antidumping  feature  of  our  Tariff  Act 
Is  of  considerable  importance  in  protecting 
damestlc  Industries  from  inroads  of  foreign 
goods  sold  or  offered  for  sale  at  less  than  fair 
value. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  anti- 
dumping law  as  presentiy  written  does 
not  effectively  prevent  the  dumping  of 
foreign  government  surplus  merchan- 
dise. 

"ITie  todustry  which  appears  to  be  most 
affected  by  this  loophole  to  the  anti- 
dumping law  is  the  sporting-arms  todus- 
try. There  has  been  an  increase  of  300 
percent  in  center-fire  firearms  imported 
since  1956.  with  the  result  that  low-cost 
surplus  rifles  have  usurped  over  40  per- 
cent of  the  American  demand  for  sport- 
ing center -flre  rifles.  Since  1956,  more 
than  1  million  surplus  military  rifle  im- 
ports, bearing  an  average  import  value 
of  under  $4  apiece,  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  least  expensive  comparable  Ameri- 
can product,  have  been  dimiped  to  the 
U.S.  market.  The  rate  at  which  surplus 
center-fire  rifles  were  imported  during 
the  first  4  months  of  1963  was  17  percent 
higher  than  to  the  same  period  last  year. 

Unless  some  remedy  is  provided,  the 
capability  of  the  todustry  to  survive  and 
to  meet  its  traditional  responsibilities  to 
a  time  of  national  emergency  could  be 
seriously  weakened.  The  proposed 
amendment  of  the  law  would  bring  the 
antidumping  law  toto  operation  when 
foreign  government  surplus  merchandise 
is  imported  at  a  price  that  is  less  than 
its  cost  of  production,  as  determtoed  to 
the  manner  provided  by  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclKTTu  to  the  chair).  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2043)  to  amend  the  Anti- 
dumping Act,  1921,  in  order  to  provide 
that  the  foreign  maiicet  value  of  Import- 
ed firearms  and  ammunition  whk;h  have 
been  di^xised  of  as  surplus  by  a  foreign 
government  shall,  for  the  purposes  of 
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guch  met.  be  not  le»  ttwrn  th«  construct- 
ed TAlue  of  the  merehaivltof.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Saltohkaix  (for  himself  end 
other  8en»tor«) ,  wmt  received.  re»d  twice 
by  lie  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  HOUSING 
ACT  OF  1M9 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoisB]  and  myself,  I  Introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  prohibit  the 
acqxilsltion.  iligMy^^^"".  or  demolition  of 
buildings  which  are  not  substandard.  I 
ack  uniuiimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recobd  and 
that  it  remain  at  the  desk  through  the 
conclusion  of  buslnees  on  Friday.  August 
16   for  possible  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred and,  without  obJecUon.  the  blU 
will  be  printed  to  the  Rscoed.  and  re- 
main at  the  desk  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  bill  (S.  3048)  to  amend  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  to  prohibit  the  acquisi- 
tion, disposition,  or  demolition  of  build- 
ings which  are  not  substandard,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mnxn  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoESS) .  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentatton  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Con§rm»ma9embled,  Tl^At  (a)  eec- 
tlon  110(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  U 
•mflmdwl  by  striking  out  the  third  aentance 
and  ln««rtlng  in  U«u  thereof  the  following: 
"Tor  the  purpoMS  of  thla  title,  the  term 
project'  ahall  not  Include  (except  as  pro- 
vided in  pangr»ph  (7)  above)  (A)  the  con- 
struction or  lmprov«Bi«nt  of  any  building, 
or  (B)  the  acqulaltkm.  disposition,  or  demo- 
lition of  any  btiUdlng  other  than  a  substand- 
ard buUdlng.  Th«  term  •redevelopment'  and 
dsrlvstlons  therwrf  shall  mean  development 
as  weU  as  redevelopment." 

(b)  Section  110  of  such  Act  U  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  fcdlows: 

"(1)  'Substandard  building*  means  any 
buUding  other  than  a  building  <l)  which 
oan  be  econonaleaUy  Improved  or  modified  to 
nkeet  requiremflnta  reasonably  eetabllahed  by 
the  local  public  agency  for  integration  Into 
an  urban  renewal  plan,  and  (3)  whose  owner 
or  icssrr  promptly  sgrMS.  and  preaente  sattB- 
factory  evldenee  that  he  is  able,  to  make  such 
improvementa  or  modlflcaUons  within  a  rea- 
aonable  time  limit  set  by  the  local  public 
agency." 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  say  in 
connecUon  with  that  bill  that  it  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  colloquy  that  developed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  con- 
sideration of  the  Wll  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  That  ooDoquy  appears  starting  at 
page  12667  to  the  CoHoasssioifAL  Rscord 
for  July  16.  I  would  tovlte  attention  to 
my  comments  which  appear  starting  at 
that  point  and  extending  through  page 
12672. 

The  bill  Incorporates  the  amendment 
that  I  sought  to  have  accepted  to  the 
District  of  Cotambla  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  It  may  be  recalled  that  the 
Senator    from    Oregon     [Mr.    Morsx] 


thought  that  the  amendment  might  more 
properly  be  ofTered  to  the  basic  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  While  I  do  not  agree  that 
that  is  the  only  way  to  handle  it — and 
I  still  believe  that  my  amendment  should 
have  been  adopted  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
adopted  during  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  by  the  House — nevertheless  I  recog- 
nize that  the  basic  Housing  Act  of  1949 
should  be  amended,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  seen 
nt  to  Join  me  in  sponsoring  the  bill. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  OFFICE  OF 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr  Scott  1. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  establish  an  Office  of  Community 
Development  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
appropriately  referred.  Mr.  President, 
in  addition  to  asking  that  the  bill  be  ap- 
propriately referred,  I  ask  unanimous 
ccmsent  that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  also  that  the 
bill  be  held  at  the  desk  until  the  close 
of  business  on  Friday.  August  23,  to  en- 
able other  Senators  who  may  wish  to 
Join  in  sponsoring  the  bill  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  held 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

The  bill  <S.  2046  >  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Community  Development  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Miller  ifor  himself  and 
Mr.  Scott  t.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   204« 
A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of  Community 

Development    In    the    Executive    Office    of 

the  President 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houne 
of  Representatxves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

ESTABLISHMtNT     OF     omCX     OF     COMMCNrrT 
DIVrLOPHKNT 

SEC-noN  1  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  an 
Office  of  Community  Development  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Office")  under  a 
Director  and  a  Deputy  Director  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  The  Deputy  Di- 
rector shall  perform  such  duties  as  the 
Director  may  designate,  and  during  the 
absence  or  Incapacity  of  the  Director  or 
dtiring  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  Director 
he  shall  act  as  Director      The  Director  shall 

receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  S 

per  annum,  and  the  Deputy  Director  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $  — — 
per    annum - 

pxasoNNXL  AND  powos  OF  THE  ornci 

8«c.  3.  (a)  The  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  may  appoint  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  such  additional 
personnel  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Ofllce 

(b)  In  the  performance  of  the  functions 
of  the  Office,  the  Director  is  authorized    - 


( 1 )  to  appoint  such  advisory  oonunlttees 
as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the 
effective  performance  of  the  functions  of 
the  Office; 

(3)  to  designate  such  representatives  as 
he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  desir- 
able to  maintain  effective  liaison  with  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies,  and  with 
departments,  agencies,  and  Instrumentalities 
of  the  States  which  are  engaged  In  activi- 
ties related  to  the  functions  of  the  Office; 
and 

(3)  to  use  the  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities  of  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  of  departments,  agencies,  and  In- 
strumentalities of  the  States,  with  the  con- 
sent of  such  departments,  agencies,  and  In- 
strumentalities, with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Director,  each 
executive  agency  shall  furnish  to  the  Office 
such  Information,  suggestions,  estimates, 
and  statistics  as  the  Director  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  the 
p)erfarmance  of  the  functions  of  the  Office 

(d)  Subject  to  approval  of  the  President, 
the  Director  may — 

( 1 )  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of   the  Office:    and 

(2)  delegate  to  any  other  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  authority  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty  Imposed,  or  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  pwwer  conferred,  upon  the  Di- 
rector by  this  Act. 

COORDINATTON    OF    FUNCTIONS 

Sec  3  (a)  Subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
President,  the  Director  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  coordinate  Federal 
programs  Involving  more  than  one  of  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  which  have  a  major  Im- 
pact upon  the  Nations  urban  and  rural 
areas  Such  programs  shall  Include  Federal 
activities  relating  to  housing,  urban  and 
rural  development  and  redevelopment,  com- 
munity facilities,  highways  and  transpor- 
tation faclllUes.  civil  defense,  water  and  air 
pollution,  and  such  other  activities  as  the 
Director,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
determines  relate  primarily  to  community 
needs  and  problems. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act,  the  Director  shall  (1)  establish  and 
maintain  close  liaison  with  the  departments 
and  agencies  referred  to  In  subsection  (a). 
and  (2)  consult  With  SUte  and  local  officials 
and  with  Interested  business,  labor,  agricul- 
tural, and  other  appropriate  groups  con- 
cerning urban  and  rural  problems  and  needs. 

INFORMATION     ON     COMMrTNITT      DEVK-OPMENT 

Sec  4  The  Director  shall  establish  within 
the  Office  a  Division  of  Information  on  Com- 
munity Development.  Through  this  Divi- 
sion the  Director  shall  compile  and  make 
available  to  State  and  local  officials  and  to 
other  Interested  persons,  through  such 
means  as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate 
Information  concerning  the  Federal  pro- 
grams referred  to  In  section  3.  The  service 
provided  by  such  Division  shall  Include  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  officials  In  relat- 
ing such  programs  to  specific  urban  and 
rural  problems  and  needs 

RESEARCH    AND    STUDIES 

Sec  5  The  Director  shall  undertake  re- 
search and  studies  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing what  changes  should  be  made  In  ( 1 )  the 
programs  referred  to  In  section  3  in  order 
to  achieve  a  more  effective  coordination  of 
such  programs  with  State  and  local  pro- 
grams related  to  urban  and  rural  problems 
and  needs,  (2)  the  authority  of  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  over  such  programs,  and  (3)  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  programs,  with  a  view 
to  avoiding  needless  dupllcaUon  and  over- 
lapping and  achieving  maximum  economy 
and  efficiency      The  results  of  such  research 
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and  studies  shall  be  reported  from  time  to 
time  to  the  President  and  to  the  Oongress 
for  such  action  as  Is  deemed  appropriate. 


axroara  to  oomi 
Sec.  6.  Not  later  tlum  July  81  of  each  year. 
the  Director  shall  submit  to  the  Prsatdant 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congreas  a  report  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  the  Offlee  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
recall  the  abortive  effort  to  establish  a 
new  Cabinet  agency  entitled  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  AfTairs.  Unfortunately, 
some  highly  partisan  overtones  were  con- 
nected with  this  proposal.  Moreover,  by 
coocentrating  on  urban  areas,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  rural  areas,  the  proposal  was 
poorly  conceived.  Whether  people  live 
in  urban  areas,  suburban  areas,  or  rural 
areas,  there  are  certain  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  related  to  commu- 
nity development.  These  Include  activ- 
ities of  the  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration, the  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration, the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration, the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, the  Rural  Area  Developmoit 
Service,  and  other  activities,  such  as  wa- 
ter and  air  pollution  control,  highways. 
civil  defense,  transportation,  and  recrea- 
tion. A  E>epartment  of  Urban  Affairs 
would  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  need 
to  coordinate  these  functions.  However, 
a  problem  of  coordination  exists  today. 
There  is  no  central  oflBce  or  agency  which 
has  this  important  function. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  meet  the  coor- 
dinating need  that  exists  with  respect 
to  functions  affecting  community  devel- 
opment, both  urban  and  rural.  It  en- 
visions the  establishment  of  a  relatively 
small  oCBce  in  the  Executive  OfQce  of  the 
President — not  unlike  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget — under  a  director.  This  office 
would  coordinate  Federal  proiprams  in- 
volving more  than  one  of  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  have  a  major  impact  on 
our  Nation's  urban  and  rural  areas;  and 
it  would  maintain  close  liaison  with  de- 
partments and  ageneies  of  both  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  and  local 
governments  affected  by  these  programs. 
Additionally,  the  office  would  serve  as  a 
centralized  information  agency  for  State 
and  local  officials  and  other  Interested 
persons  with  respect  to  these  Federal 
programs,  particularly  as  they  relate  to 
specific  urban  and  rural  problems  and 
needs.  Finally,  the  office  is  to  under- 
take research  and  studies  with  a  view  to 
determining  what  changes  should  be 
made  in  these  programs,  what  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
various  departments  and  ageneies  over 
these  programs,  and  what  changes  should 
be  made  in  the  administration  of  these 
programs — all  of  this  in  the  Interest  of 
avoiding  needless  duplication  and  over- 
lapping and  achieving  maximum  econ- 
omy and  efflcioicy  m^ich.  I  regret  to  say, 
cannot  be  attained  under  our  present 
organizational  structure. 

A  year  ago  last  January,  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  speak  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  County 
Officials,  in  New  Orleans.  At  this  meet- 
ing, there  w£ls  a  splendid  workshop  on 
community  development.  The  tiUe  of 
my  talk  was  "Responsibility  of  the  Fed- 


eral Government  In  Community  Devel- 
opment."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  speech  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd  at 
the  eonclusion  of  my  remarks.  At  the 
time,  I  pointed  out  that  the  problems  of 
coordination  and  avoiding  duplication 
and  overlapping  of  activities  of  various 
Federal  offices  working  in  the  area  of 
community  development  did  not  neces- 
sarily require  a  new  Cabinet  Department 
at  all.  I  suggested  that  a  possible  solu- 
tion would  be  a  Bureau  of  Community 
Development — a  solution  which  we  had 
recommended  in  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission,  in  the 
form  of  a  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
in  the  Department  of  Interior.  Further 
reflection  has  convinced  me  that  it  would 
be  most  difficult  to  determine  in  which 
departmoit  or  agency  a  Bureau  of  (Com- 
munity Development  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  that  a  coordinating  office 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent Is  the  best  solution,  and  that  this 
can  be  established  at  a  minimal  cost  to 
the  taxpayers. 

finally.  I  should  point  out  that  estab- 
lishment of  an  Office  of  (Community  E>e- 
vekq^ment  within  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  would  not  provide  for 
additional  control  over  local  affairs,  but 
would,  rather,  provide  the  one-stop  serv- 
ice which  mayors,  county  officials,  and 
other  community  leaders  need  to  more 
efficiently  implement  the  Federal  pro- 
grams affecting  their  areas  of  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BSSPONSIBILITT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
ZN    COMMUNrTT    DEVEU3PMENT 

(By  UjS.  Senator  Jack  ISuxem.,  BepuUican, 
of    Iowa) 

Members  ot  the  National  Association  of 
CXwnty  OfBdals  in  discussing  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  com- 
munity deTolopment,  I  propose  first  to  dis- 
cuss the  responsibility  already  assumed  by 
the  Federal  Ooremment,  then  to  glre  you 
my  Ideas  ot  what  this  responsibility  should 
be  In  the  future,  including  my  reaction  to 
the  proposed  establishment  of  a  Dei>artment 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing. 

Let  ma  beg:ln  by  advising  you  that,  as  a 
Republican,  I  believe  in  preserving  the  sov- 
ereignty of  our  States — limited  only  by  con- 
stitutlanal  considerations  as  Interpreted  by 
tbB  eourts.  I  will  be  among  the  first  to  rec- 
ognlae  the  ezlstenoe  of  problems  affecting  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  citizens,  and  I 
will  remain  unsatisfied  until  these  problems 
are  acrived.  Moreover,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  way  to  solve  them  Is  to  move  slowly  in 
the  hope  that  some  of  them  will  naturally 
fade  away.  I  believe  In  prompt  action.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  this  doee  not  auto- 
matically require  me  to  support  solutions 
which  tend  to  make  the  States  mere  political 
subdivisions  of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

Through  this  splendid  workshop  on  ootn- 
munlty  development,  you  are  familiar  with 
the  various  programs  of  the  ConunuiUty  Fa- 
culties Adminlstratkxi,  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Indeed,  many  of  you  have  been 
working  on  projects  In  your  own  counties 
which  involve  these  Federal  agencies.  Con- 
gress has  become  increasingly  concerned 
during  the  last  16  years  over  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Just  as  on  the  International 
scene  there  has  been  a  growing  unrest  of 
people  In  the  underdeveloped  nations  for  a 
better  stfmdard  of  living,  within  our  own 
borders   there   has   been    a   growing   unrest 


accompanied  by  increasing  demands  of  our 
own  people  for  a  better  standard  of  living. 

Some  people  blame  the  States  and  their 
legislatures  for  the  situation.  Cities  are  In- 
creasingly demanding  more  home  rule.  Some 
columnists  assert  that  the  failure  of  State 
leglslatiires  to  reapportion  themselves  so  that 
people  living  In  metropolitan  areas  will  have 
equal  voting  power  (In  at  least  one  house  of 
the  legislature)  to  that  of  their  brothers  In 
rural  areas  gives  people  In  the  metropolitan 
areas  no  choice  but  to  run  to  Washington  to 
seek  solutions  to  their  problems.  In  turn, 
the  Federal  Government  (through  the  Con- 
gress) has  taken  on  the  responsibility  for 
improving  the  standard  of  living  of  these 
people  through  vast  programs,  supported  by 
billions  of  dollars  and  administered  by  thou- 
sands of  Federal  officials.  Thus  far,  however, 
these  programs  have  been  couched  In  lan- 
guage which  recognizes  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment responsibility. 

For  example,  the  area  redevelopment  leg- 
islation which  Congress  enacted  last  year  was 
"designed  to  bring  all  the  resources  at  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments  to  bear  on 
the  problems  of  vmemployment  and  under- 
employment, affecting  one-fourth  of  all  the 
counties  of  the  United  States."  The  act  says: 
"Maintenance  of  the  national  economy  at  a 
high  level  Is  vital  to  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  but  some  of  oxir  commu- 
nities are  suffering  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment.  This  causes  hardship  to 
many  individuals  and  their  families  and  de- 
tracts from  the  national  welfare  by  wasting 
vital  human  resources.  To  overcome  this 
problem,  the  Federal  Government,  In  coop- 
eration with  the  States,  wotild  help  areas  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment  to 
take  effective  steps  In  planning  and  financ- 
ing their  economic  redevelopment." 

These  Federal  programs  also  stress  the 
role  of  private  business  in  their  implementa- 
tion. For  example.  In  the  Housing  Act  of 
194S,  Congress  first  declared  as  follows:  "The 
general  welfare  and  security  of  the  Nation 
and  the  health  and  living  standards  of  its 
people  require  housing  production  and  re- 
lated community  development  sufficient  to 
remedy  the  serioxxs  housing  shortage,  the 
elimination  of  substandard  and  other  in- 
adequate housing  through  the  clearance  of 
slums  and  blighted  areas,  and  the  realiza- 
tion as  soon  as  feasible  of  the  goal  of  a 
decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family,  thus 
contributing  to  the  development  and  rede- 
velopment of  communities  and  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  growth,  wealth,  and 
security  of  the  Nation."  Then,  the  act  says: 
"The  Congress  further  declares  that  such 
production  (of  hoiising)  Is  necessary  to  en- 
able the  housing  industry  to  nuike  Its  full 
contribution  toward  an  economy  of  maxi- 
mum employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power  *  *  *  private  enterprise 
shall  be  encouraged  to  serve  as  large  a  part 
of  the  total  need  as  it  can;  Government  as- 
sistance shall  be  xised  where  feasible  to 
enable  private  enterprise  to  serve  more  of 
the  total  need." 

However,  inasmuch  as  Federal  money  is 
Involved,  all  of  these  programs  are  accom- 
panied by  standards  or  regulations  lUKler 
which  State  and  local  governments  are  to 
exercise  their  responsibilities.  The  Housing 
and  Hon^  Finance  Administrator  is  directed 
to  give  consideration  to  the  extent  to  which 
appropriate  local  public  bodies  have  under- 
taken positive  programs  for  preventing  the 
spread  or  recurrence  in  the  community  of 
alums  and  blighted  areas  and  for  encourag- 
ing housing  cost  reductions  through  the  use 
of  new  mato-ials.  techniques,  and  methods 
in  land  and  residential  planning,  design,  and 
construction,  increased  efficiency  in  residen- 
tial construction,  and  elimination  of  restric- 
tive practices  which  unneoessarlly  increase 
housing  costs.  It  is  significant  that  the 
act  spells  out  what  kind  of  programs  thsae 
local  public  bodies  are  to  follow  in  meeting 
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tho—  obj«cUv«s:  "adopUon.  modernization. 
■^ImliiUtnUoo,  MMl  uiforMment  of  bous- 
ing, wxilnff,  boUdlnff  and  other  local  laws. 
codM  aivd  ragulAttooa  ralatlsg  to  land  use 
fc,y«  adequAt*  •Uukdards  of  health,  sanita- 
tion, and  MfViy  tot  bulidings.  Including  the 
uae  and  occupancy  of  dwellings."  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  MOM  local  governments  have 
not  fulfliled  th«lr  r««pon»lbllltlea  In  these 
areas,  as  a  raault  at  which  the  Congresa  felt 
It  necessary  to  wrlta  such  provisions  Into  the 
act  However.  It  la  natural  to  expect  that 
thoae  who  appropirlata  Federal  money  for 
community  davalopment  would  want  some 
assurance  of  raform  to  make  sure  that  this 
money  would  g«t  rasulU.  We  have  a  paral- 
lel situation  in  the  case  of  our  foreign 
aid  davelopment  loan  program  where  Inter- 
ested governmenU  are  being  required  to  re- 
form their  land,  taxing,  and  adnilnutratlve 
systems  In  cwder  that  the  development  loan 
program  wUl  bring  about  a  higher  standard 
of  living  for  the  local  people. 

ThU  Is  wb«r«  we  are  today  Now  where 
do  we  go?  One  •t«p  that  has  been  recom- 
mended has  been  the  eatabllshment  of  a  new 
Cabinet-level  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing.  One  of  Ita  strongest  advocates 
la  Senator  Joaira  Clabx  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
former  mayor  at  Philadelphia  Here  la  the 
case  he  makes: 

■The  proposal raflscta  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  and  an  laapatlence  with  the  fragmen- 
tary and  InelTsctual  efforts  of  some  States 
and  cities  to  stem  virban  blight.     Slums  are 
spreading  faster  than  they  are  being  cleared 
There  are  a  reportad  H  million  substandard 
houalng  units  In  American  cities      Blight  Is 
eroding     commarelal     and     industrial     real 
estate,   becauas  whan  deterioration   begins: 
buaineM   and   UMtvistry  Join    the   exodus   of 
upper  Income  famlllas.  Increaalng  the  com- 
plexlUes  cities  must  cope  with  and  decreas- 
ing the  Ananelal  rsaouroes  they  need.    Trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  cities  and  traffic 
problems  are  gattliiff  worse.    There  are  prob- 
lems of  poUutlon.  water  shortage,  police  and 
Are  protection,  edtwatlon.  welfare  and  rec- 
reation.    Juvenlla  delinquency,   the   break- 
down of  the  family.  Incidence  of  emotional 
lUneas  contlnua  to  rlsa.  •   •  •     Community 
facilities  thus  baeoms  the  responsibility  of 
government.     Debt  limitations    and   Inade- 
quate tax  resooresa,  caused  by  a  shrinking 
economic  base,  keep  dtlss  from  doing  the  Job 
of  urban  renewal  themselves.     It  U  not  the 
Inderal  Oovemment  whose  financial  struc- 
txire  la  under  the  greatest  strain.  It  Ls  our 
State  and  local  go>vemmenU.     Federal  debt 
has  risen  aitmnd  5  percent  In   the  last   14 
years,  while  State  and  local  debt  has  more 
than  quadrupled,  far  outstripping  the  rate 
at  which  the  Incomea  of  these  governments 
and  their  cltlaens  have  risen.    Tax  resources 
are  not  adequate  for  the  expensive   Job  of 
urban    rehablUtatkm.  •   •   •       Typically,    a 
alzable  ]>ercentace  of  the  metropolitan  area's 
Inhabitants  live  In  the  suburbs  and  come  to 
the  city  for  Jobe.  forcing  the  city  to  supply 
all  manner  of  servloes  to  meet  their  daytime 
needs.    At  night,  they  return  to  the  suburbs, 
taking  with  them  their  pocketbooks  and  the 
Ux  money  that  formerly — before   the  city's 
spread — would  have  helped  pay  for  the  police 
and  fire  protection,  the   traffic  control,  the 
roads,  and  the  bridges  that  they  require  by 
day.  •   •   •     The  American  way  of  life  has 
changed  radically  in  the  past  SO  years.     It 
will  obvloualy  oootlnue  to  change  In  the  years 
ahead.     By  1976  three-fourths  of  all  Ameri- 
cans will  live  In  torban  areas.    •   •   •    It  seems 
Incredible    that   one   of    the    world's    oldest 
democracies,  the   world's   richest   industrial 
nation  and  the  world's  No.  1  power  should 
permit    millions    at   Its   citizens    to    live    In 
poverty,  disease,  and  misery,  but  we  do.     We 
are  a  nation  of  underdeveloped  cities,  and 
there  la  a  new  ftontler  of  asphalt  lying  In 
walt- 

Thls  Is.  Indeed,  a  challenging  statement. 
I  agree  with  It.     However.  I  don't  plan  to 

vote  for  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 


Housing  Granted  that  there  are  serious 
problems,  grajited  thiit  we  must  do  some- 
thing about  them  This  doesn't  automati- 
cally lead  us  to  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs It  would  be  a  sad  day  If  one  must  ac- 
cept this  solution  under  penalty  of  other- 
wise being  a)?alnst  cities  If.  Indeed,  by 
1070  three-fourths  of  the  American  people 
will  be  In  urban  areas,  is  there  supposed  to 
be  one  Federal  department  to  lix-ik  after 
their  Interests,  leaving  the  other  depart- 
menU  to  look  after  the  Interests  of  the  other 
one-fourth  of  the  people"*  Also  more  than 
downtown  urban  problem*  exist  There  are 
the  problems  of  suburbia  There  are  prob- 
lems of  counties  Indeed,  according  to  the 
Census  Bureau  there  are  312  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  United  States  and  of  these,  164 
are  encompassed  In  1  country  and  28  la 
2  counties  There  are  problems  In  the  small 
towns  and  rural  areas  too,  already  recog- 
nised by  the  area  redevelopment  legislation 
If  there  Is  to  be  a  new  Federal  agency.  It 
should  be  responsive  to  the  honest  hopes 
and  needs  of  American  citizens  living  In  all 
of  thoae  areas 

Granted  that  coordination  Is  desirable  to 
avoid  duplication  and  overlapping  of  activi- 
ties of  various  Federal  offices  working  In  the 
area  of  community  development,  this  doesn't 
necessarily  require  a  new  Cabinet  depart- 
ment. We  crossed  this  problem  In  the  work 
of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  Recognizing  that  wime  20  dif- 
ferent Federal  agencies  are  Involved  In  one 
way  or  another  with  programs  relating  to 
outdoor  recreation,  and  that  a  coordinating 
agency  was  desirable,  we  merely  rect)m- 
mended  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Recre- 
ation within  the  E>epartment  of  the  Interior 
Similarly,  a  Bureau  of  Community  Affairs 
could  be  established,  without  resorting  to  a 
new  Cabinet -level  office. 

However.  I  am  concerned  over  the  direction 
our  Federal  solution  to  these  many  problems 
of  community  development  Is  heading  My 
concern  Is  not  lessened  by  this  further 
statement  by  Senator  Ci-aiik  'Fortunately," 
he  says,  "we  have  reached  a  point  with  the 
problems  of  the  cities — as  I  daresay  we  have 
with  other  national  problems,  such  as  edu- 
cation and  medical  care  for  the  aged — where 
the  obvious  need  for  action  outweighs  any 
exaggerated.  If  not  Imaginary,  concern  for 
the  foundations  of  the  Republic" 

I  say  to  you  that  fortunately  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  there  Is  genuine 
concern  that  If  we  keep  on  the  day  Is  not  far 
off  when  the  cities,  the  counties,  and  finally 
the  States  themselves  will  be  so  dependent  on 
Federal  money  and  Federal  admlnUtratlon 
that  they  will  have  become,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  mere  subdivisions  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  Maybe  problems  of  urban  re- 
newal, area  development,  community  facili- 
ties, and  education  will  all  have  been 
solved — though  I  doubt  It  Perhaps  free  en- 
terprise win  somehow  manage  to  exist — 
though  I  doubt  It  But  there  will  be  no  50 
sovereign  States  to  hold  In  check  the  power 
of  a  centralized  Federal  Oovemment 

However,  we  do  not  have  to  make  such  a 
choice  We  do  not  have  to  choose  between 
our  Republic  and  a  decent,  wholesome  life 
for  our  people  And  it  Is  wrong  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  put  the  American  people 
In  a  position  of  having  to  make  such  a  choice. 
But  even  If  we  were  to  achieve  a  perfect 
arrangement  of  responsibility  and  authority 
among  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments, 
a  major  problem  would  remain  to  be  solved 
That  la  the  ever-present  problem  of  money 
It  win  not  do  to  leave  all  of  the  problems  of 
community  development  and  education  to 
the  State  and  local  governments,  because 
their  taxing  and  borrowing  resources  are 
largely  at  the  saturation  point  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  money  from  the  Federal 
Oovemment  must  go  directly  to  the  cities, 
the  counties,  and  the  school  districts.  There 
Is  another  way.  and  that  way  Is  to  have  the 


Federal  money  go  directly  to  the  States,  from 
whence  It  was  collected  In  the  first  place. 
Tie  It  down  with  some  reasonable  standards. 
If  necessary  to  get  results,  but  let  us  have 
our  cities,  our  counties,  and  our  school  dis- 
tricts look  to  their  State  capitals  for  the 
money—  not  to  Washington. 

I  realize  that  my  suggestion  cannot  be 
carried  out  overnight.  It  will  not  be  easy 
to  reverse  the  present  trend.  And  It  will 
lake  time  to  reapportion  State  legislatures 
which  In  my  opinion.  Is  going  to  have  to  be 
a  part  of  the  package.  However,  new  pro- 
grams, such  as  Federal  aid  to  education, 
should  be  cast  In  the  manner  I  have  sug- 
gested. 

Pre.->ent    programs  can  be  continued   fvir  a 
while,  but  they  should  not  be  administered 
in   such   a   way   as   to  discourage  self-help — 
and     there    Is    considerable    room    for    this. 
Eventually    these    programs    can    be    phased 
out,  being  replaced  by  others  In  which   the 
States,  receiving  money  that  has  been  taken 
from    them    by    the    Federal    taxing    powers, 
play    the    pivotal    role    In    providing    decent. 
wholesf)me   living   conditions   for    their   citi- 
zens      This    is    the   policy   recommended    In 
the    report    of    the   Outdoor    Recreation    Re- 
sources Review  Commission,  where  we  said 
'The  States  should  play  the  pivotal  role  in 
providing    outd(X)r    recreation    opportunities 
for  their  citizens.    They  are  the  most  logical 
unlU    U>   provide    the    flexible    approach    re- 
quired  to  satisfy  varying  needs      States  can 
assess  their  own  needs  and  take  action  ac- 
cordingly    They  can  be  particularly  effective 
In   stimulating  counties   and   municipalities 
to    take    both    separate   and   Joint   action    to 
meet    Imptjrtant    problems.      Through    their 
regulatory    power,    the   States   can   also   play 
an   effective  role  In  stimulating  private  en- 
terprise      Finally,    they    are    the    most    ef- 
fective   avenue    through    which    Federal    aid 
can   be   channeled   to   meet   varying   needs  " 
Last  year,  during  the  debate  over  the  con- 
troversial Federal  aid  to  education  bill.  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  would  have  fol- 
lowed this  policy.     Instead  of  appropriating 
millions   of   dollars   for   a    new   Federal    pro- 
gram,   with    Its    accompanying    bureaucracy 
and  eventual  Federal  standards  and  controls, 
this  amendment  would  have  taken  3  cents  of 
each  8  cenU  per  pack  Federal  cigarette  tax 
and    paased   It  directly   to   the   tretwurles  of 
each    SUte    In    which    this    tax    money    was 
collected  for  education  purposes.     Thus,  by 
one  small  amendment,  a  blow  for  education 
could    have    been   struck — but   the    program 
would   have  caused   school  districts   to  look 
to    their    State    capitals — not    to    Washing- 
ton. 

A  long  time  ago.  Thomas  Jefferson  warned 
that  the  power  to  tax  Is  the  power  to  de- 
stroy. When  he  uttered  those  prophetic 
words.  I  doubt  that  he  was  thinking  only 
of  Individuals  and  businesses  He  was  think- 
ing of  the  Republic  too. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  kind  Invitation  to  appear 
before  you.  The  delegation  from  my  home 
State  will,  I  am  sure,  Inform  you  that  I  have 
long  held  a  very  special  place  In  my  heart 
for  county  officials  To  me  you  represent 
government  which  Is  close  to  the  people — 
one  of  the  heritages  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  And  your  presence  here  at  this 
workshop  demonstrates  that  you  intend  to 
keep  on  fulfilling  your  responsibility  to  pre- 
serve the  American  way  of  life 
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JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON    INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Trade.  A  few  days  ago,  I 
expressed  my  concern  about  the  pwllcy 
of  the  French  Government  regarding  the 
Common  Market  and  agriculture  policy. 


President    de    Oaulle    summarized   this 
policy  at  his  press  conference  of  July 

29: 

It  is  not  worth  talking  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  U  It  must  be  under- 
.<itood  that  Europe  does  not  obtain  its  food 
es.<;entlany  thanks  to  Its  own  agrlculttiral 
products,  which  can  be  largely  sufflclent. 

This  statement,  Mr.  President,  accom- 
panies by  the  continued  failure  to  ad- 
just the  sharply  Increased  duties  on 
poultry  and  flour  imports  from  the 
United  States,  is  an  indicatlMi  that  the 
EEC  will  be  approaching  its  goal  of  a 
common  agricultural  policy  within  the 
framework  of  narrow,  nationalistic  in- 
terests. 

The  only  hope  we  have  of  changing 
that  trend  is  in  firm  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  and  for  re- 
consideration of  the  policy  on  the  part 
of  our  friends  and  allies  in  the  European 
Economic  Community.  Certainly,  the 
future  of  all  international  trade  rests  on 
the  basic  decisions  which  the  community 
is  making  with  respect  to  agriculture. 
If  this  is  the  direction,  then  we  are  wit- 
ness to  a  deliberate  effort  to  achieve  self- 
sufficiency  in  a  closed  system,  not  the 
open  comr>etltlve  system  we  had  visual- 
ized. 

Therefore,  it  is  important  that  we  use 
the  time  between  1963  and  1966  and  try 
to  avoid  having  established  a  farm  policy 
with  relation  to  agriculture  which  is  in- 
ward looking  in  the  Common  Market 
area  and  which  tends  to  exclude  a  normal 
amount  of  commerce  with  the  outside 
areas,  particularly  the  United  States. 

However,  no  matter  what  the  future 
may  offer.  I  feel  that  we  in  the  United 
States  will  be  faced  with  tough  competi- 
tion In  the  Common  Msirket  area,  and 
we  will  be  hard  put  to  maintain  our 
share,  in  terms  of  historic  figures  or 
amounts,  of  the  food  consumption  of  the 
Common  Market  countries. 

The  complexity  and  the  delicacy  of  our 
trade  relations  with  the  EEC  cannot  be 
overestimated.  As  is  obvious  from  my 
foregoing  comments,  it  is  easy,  even  for 
economic  partners,  to  have  misunder- 
standings or  to  misjudge  the  effect  of 
their  actions  on  others.  I  am  sure  that 
with  fuller  understanding,  those  impedi- 
ments to  fuller  cooperation  will  be  eradi- 
cated. But  the  complexity  and  breadth 
of  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  our  European  partners  will 
continue  to  increase.  In  Uiat  situation 
it  becomes  all  the  more  necessary  to  take 
all  possible  action  to  reduce  the  possi- 
bility for  miscalculation  and  misunder- 
standing. This  will  become  increasingly 
necessary  if  present  indications  of  a  re- 
laxation in  tensions  between  East  and 
West  prove  to  be  correct.  I  believe  that 
this  relaxation  will  be  followed  by  Soviet 
attempts  to  increase  their  trade  with 
Western  EXiropean  nations. 

I  discuss  this  subject  briefly  again  to- 
day, because  it  represents  one  of  the 
most  urgent  and  important  problems 
confronting  us  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional trade.  Trade  relations  with  West- 
crn  Europe,  trade  with  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries, and  trade  with  Latin  Ameiica  are 
all  subjects  worthy  of  more  intense  study 
by  Congress.  I  intend  to  discuss  them 
more  fully  on  another  occasion. 


In  fact,  the  whole  question  of  East- 
West  trade  needs  to  be  reexamined  in 
the  light  of  recent  changes  in  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  and  their  reactions  with  the 
West.  The  changing  patterns  of  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
American  countries  as  they  diversify 
their  economies  is  another  subject  re- 
quiring intensive  study. 

The  United  States  has  also  assumed 
the  initiative  in  the  current  round  of 
QATT  negotiations  in  Geneva.  This  so- 
called  Kennedy  round  stems  from  the 
historic  action  of  last  session  when  Con- 
gress approved  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962.  The  action  of  Congress  in  pass- 
ing the  legislation  was  one  thing;  achiev- 
ing its  full  implementation  through 
arduous  multilateral  negotiations  is 
quite  another.  Congress  cannot  now  af- 
ford to  remain  totally  aloof  from  these 
negotiations. 

The  United  States  is  indeed  fortunate 
to  have  secured  the  able  and  distin- 
guished former  Secretary  of  State  and 
Member  of  Congress,  the  Honorable 
Christian  Herter,  as  chief  negotiator  in 
the  Kennedy  round.  We  can  have  the 
fullest  confidence  In  the  wisdom  and 
ability  of  Ambassador  Herter.  Never- 
theless, Congress  also  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  keep  itself  fully  informed  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  GATT  negotiations 
and  to  participate  in  the  formulation  of 
appropriate  U.S.  policies. 

In  short,  in  our  trade  relations  with 
the  EEC,  with  the  GATT  signatories,  and 
with  other  nations  of  the  world.  Con- 
gress must  be  prepared  to  exercise  initi- 
ative and  independent  judgment  in  the 
shaping  of  U.S.  trade  policy.  The  blunt 
truth  is  that  today  Congress  lacks  the 
institutional  tools  necessary  to  play 
such  a  role  in  these  significant  decisions. 
It  is  time  that  Congress  developed  means 
of  dealing  with  the  broad  spectrum  of 
issues  to  international  trade  in  a  unified, 
systematic,  and  sustained  fashion. 

I  am  proposing  today  that  Congress 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Trade.  Such  a  committee 
would  focus  the  resources  and  attention 
of  the  Congress  on  trade  problems  as 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
is  the  focus  of  Congressional  attention 
in  the  area  of  nuclear  energy. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  International 
Trade  would  be  composed  of  members 
from  the  Senate  Committees  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Finance,  and  Commerce,  and 
from  the  House  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  committee 
would  have  no  legislative  authority,  as 
such,  but  would  be  directed  to  make  a 
continuous  study  and  investigation  of 
U.S.  export  trade  p>olicles  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  developing  and  expand- 
ing such  export  trade. 

As  the  economies  of  nations  through- 
out the  world  revive,  expand,  and  devel- 
op, international  trade  will  become  more 
and  more  a  critical  element  in  the  for- 
eign policies  of  these  nations.  If  the 
vital  interests  of  the  United  States  are  to 
be  fully  protected,  Congress  must  be  able 
to  exercise  a  forceful  and  constructive 
role  in  the  formulation  of  American 
foreign  trade  policies.  This  will  demand 
continuous    study,    investigation,    and 


oversight  by  Congress  and  it  will  take 
qualified  professional  staff  with  the  mat- 
ter of  international  trade  as  their  princi- 
pal responsibility.  The  concurrent  reso- 
lution I  introduce  today  will  provide 
Congress  with  these  institutional  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution which  I  now  submit  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  Congress  to  keep 
a  very  careful  eye  upon  the  trade  poli- 
cies of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  to  coordinate  the  several  com- 
mittees of  Congress  that  are  working  on 
trade  policy.  Today  we  have  no  central 
jurisdiction  for  foreign  trade  in  the  Con- 
gress. It  seems  to  me  that  a  joint  com- 
mittee covering  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
would  be  highly  desirable. 

Members  of  the  new  committee  would 
come  from  the  Senate  Committees  on 
Foreign  Relations,  Finance,  and  Com- 
merce and  from  the  House  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  Ways  and  Meaiis,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Congress  caimot  play  a  significant 
role  in  the  shaping  a  U.S.  trade  policy 
unless  it  develops  a  unified  and  sys- 
tematic method  of  examining  trade 
problems. 

The  need  for  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Trade  is  urgent. 

The  decisions  being  made  now  and  in 
the  near  future  by  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  will  affect  the  whole 
future  of  international  trade  in  the  free 
world. 

The  United  States  must  act  forcefully 
sind  consistently  if  it  hopes  to  infiuence 
the  patterns  of  international  trade  and 
to  strengthen  and  preserve  American  ex- 
port opportunities. 

The  Euiministration  alone  cannot  be 
expected  to  develop  coherent  and  effec- 
tive trade  policies. 

Congress  must  be  in  a  position  to  co- 
operate with  and — if  necessary — give 
encouragement  to  the  administration  Li 
its  efforts  to  develop  trade  policies  which 
advance  the  national  interest  and  the 
interests  of  the  free  world. 

The  trade  policies  of  this  country  will 
be  much  stronger  if  Congress,  and  not 
just  the  administration,  is  responsible 
for  shaping  them. 

Recent  decisions  by  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  in  regard  to  U.S. 
poultry  expKjrts  demonstrates  the  need 
for  unified  and  comprehensive  action  by 
Congress. 

Right  now,  examination  of  trade  prob- 
lems and  policies  is  conducted  almost  at 
random  by  several  congressional  com- 
mittees. A  single,  joint  committee  is 
needed  to  give  Congress  the  structure  for 
efficient  and  forceful  work  on  trade 
problems. 

The  joint  committee  would  focus  the 
resources  and  attention  of  Congress  on 
international  trade  In  the  same  way  that 
the  existing  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  focuses  attention  and  work  in 
the  area  of  nuclear  power. 

A  Joint  Committee  on  International 
Trade,  once  established,  should  immedi- 
ately begin  and  then  continue  a  detailed 
study  of  U.S.  export  trade  and  submit 
recommendations  to  expand  American 
exports. 
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The  committee  should  make  intensive 
studies  of  sueh  tamee  as  trade  relations 
with  Western  Barope.  with  Soviet  bloc 
countries  and  with  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  concur- 
rent resolution  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Rclatlom.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  f\ill  text  of 
this  cOTicurrent  resolution  be  printed  In 
the  Rccoav.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  concxirrent  resolution  re- 
main at  the  desk  for  the  remainder  of 
this  week  so  that  other  Senators  may  add 
their  names  as  eosponsors  if  they  desire. 

The  PfUGSXDDfO  OFFICER.  The  con - 
currmt  resoliitlon  win  be  received  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations;  and.  without  objection,  the 
concurrent  resohitlon  will  remain  at  the 
desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Bllnnesota,  woA  will  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao. 

The  ooiumrrent  resolution  (8.  Con. 
Res.  56).  submitted  by  Mr.  Huvphrkt, 
was  received,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Forelm  Rtiatlons.  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Racoto,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  OU  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
retenUtivet  eomcurring) .  That  there  ts  here- 
by estabUahwl  a  Joint  eoininltt««  which  shall 
be  known  ••  tli«  Joint  ConiniRtee  on  Inter- 
national Trade  (taaralnafter  referred  to  a« 
the  Joint  eommlttae).  The  Joint  commit- 
tee fh»"  be  rmr"'"*  ot  nine  Members  of  the 
Senate,  of  whom  three  thall  be  from  the 
Ccmmlttee  on  Toni§n  Relations,  three  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  three  from 
ttie  Commltte*  on  Oommerce,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Prealdent  of  the  Senate,  and  nine 
liCemben  of  the  Booae  of  Repreaentatlves,  of 
whom  three  ahaU  be  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affalzs,  ttaCM  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Hr"".  and  three  from  thre  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Repreeentattves. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Yaeandea  in  the  membership 
of  the  Joint  oookmlttee  shall  not  affect  the 
power  of  tbe  fwnelnlng  memben  to  execute 
the  functions  ai  tlM  Joint  committee,  and 
shall  be  filled  In  th»  same  manner  as  In  the 
caee  of  the  orlslaal  eelecUon. 

(b)  The  Joint  oommlttee  shall  select  a 
cbalnnan  and  a  vtoe  chairman  from  among 
Its  memben.  la  the  absence  of  the  chalr- 
the  vlo*  eluklnnan  shall  act  as  chair- 


papers,  and  documents;  to  administer  such 
oaths;  to  take  such  teetlmooy:  to  procure 
sQch  printing  and  binding  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable. The  provisions  of  sections  loa  and 
104,  Inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  shall  apply  In  case  of  any  failure 
of  any  witness  to  comply  with  any  subpena 
or  to  testify  when  8Unim,oned  under  author- 
ity of  this  section. 

Skc.  a.  The  member*  of  the  Joint  committee 
shaU  serve  without  compensation  In  addi- 
tion to  that  received  for  their  services  as 
Members  of  Congress,  but  they  shall  be  re- 
imbursed foe  travel,  cubelsUnce,  and  other 
expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  vested  In  the  Joint 
committee  other  than  expenses  In  connec- 
tion with  meetings  of  the  Joint  conunlttee 
held  In  the  District  of  Columbia  during  such 
times  as  the  Congress  is  In  session. 

Sac.  7.  The  Joint  committee  Is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  or  the 
Clasaincatlon  Act  of  1»49.  as  amended,  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
clerks,  experts,  consultants,  and  clerical  and 
stenographic  assistants  as  It  deems  necessary 
and  advisable.  The  Joint  committee  Is  auth- 
orized to  relmburee  the  members  of  Its  staff 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  the  other  neces- 
sary expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  vested  In  the  Joint 
committee  other  than  expenses  In  connec- 
Uon  with  meetings  of  the  Joint  conamlttee 
held  In  the  District  of  Columbia  during  such 
times  as  the  Congress  is  In  session  The 
chairman  of  the  various  Senate  and  House 
commltteea  referred  to  in  the  first  section 
of  thU  resolution  may  assign  members  of  the 
staffs  of  such  committees  to  serve  on  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  committee,  without  additional 
compensation,  except  for  the  reimbursement 
of  expenses  Incurred  by  such  staff  members 
as  prescribed  In  this  section. 

Sh:.  8.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee shall  be  paid  one-half  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  and  one-half  from 
the  oontingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, upon  vouchers  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  committee  or  by  any 
member  of  the  Joint  committee  duly  au- 
thorized by  the  chairnian. 


(c)  A  majority  at  the  Joint  committee 
constitute  a  quortim  except  that  a 
leeaer  number,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Joint  com- 
mittee, shall  eoostltute  a  quorum  for  the 
ptirpoae  of  sdinlnisterlng  oaths  and  taking 
sworn  testlmoay. 

Sac.  S.  The  JoAnt  committee  shall  make  a 
continuous  study  and  Investigation  of  all 
niatters  pertalnlBC  to  the  international  trade 
of  the  United  State*  with  parUcular  refer- 
ence to  ways  In  which  such  trade  may  be 
developed  and  expanded.  In  fulfilling  this 
function  the  Joint  oommlttee  shall  be  au- 
thorised to  review  the  operations  of  the  re- 
spective agendas  responsible  for  the  devel- 
opment and  execution  of  policies  with  respect 
to  siich  matters. 

Sac.  4.  The  Jdnt  committee  shall  make, 
from  time  to  time,  reports  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Bepreaentatlves  and  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  con- 
cerning the  resnlte  of  Its  studies,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem 
dealraUe. 

Sac.  S.  Tlia  Joint  committee  or  any  duly 
authorlaed  ■iiliiwiimlllsii  thereof  la  author- 
ized to  hold  Boeh  bearings;  to  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places:  to  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books. 


STUDY  OP  TITLE  I  OP  HOUSING  ACT 
OP  1949 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[  Mr.  MoESE  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [  Mr. 
Lattschk],  and  myself  I  submit,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  resolution.  The 
resolution  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banicing  and  Currency,  or  any 
duly  assigned  subcommittee  thereof,  be 
authorized  and  directed  under  the  au- 
thority conferred  upon  it  by  Senate  Res- 
olution 15.  88th  Congress,  approved 
March  14,  1963.  to  malce  a  complete  and 
full  study  to  determine  whether  in  the 
administration  of  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  there  is  a  need  for  certain 
changes. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  outgrowth 
of  the  resolution  Is  the  report  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  dated  June  1963,  entitled 
"Premature  Approval  of  Large-Scale 
Demolition  for  Erieview  Urban  Renewal 
Project  I,  Cleveland,  Ohio." 

In  the  report  there  is  set  forth  specif- 
ically the  following : 

We — 

Speaking  of  the  Comptroller  General — 
are  recommending  that  the  crlterU  governing 
the  eligibility  of  areas  for  large-scale  dem- 
olition be  revised  to  more  clearly  define  the 


condition  "substandard  requiring  clearance" 
and  that  thla  condition  be  related  solely  to 
the  structural  condition  of  the  specific  build- 
ings being  considered.  We  are  recommend- 
ing also  that  (1)  If  an  area  does  not  have  a 
significant  number  of  structurally  substand- 
ard buildings,  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
be  limited  to  less  costly  forms  of  urban  re- 
newal (eg.,  rehabilitation  and  spot  clear- 
ance) and  (2)  qualified  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  personnel  thoroughly  exam- 
ine the  condition  of  structures  In  proposed 
project  areas  before  such  areas  are  approved 
for  large-scale  demolition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RZCORD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  it  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  185)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof.  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected, under  the  authority  conferred  upon 
It  by  Senate  Resolution  16.  Eighty-eighth 
Congress,  approved  March  14.  1963.  to  make  a 
full  and  complete  study  to  determine  wheth- 
er. In  the  administration  of  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  (Slum  Clearance  and 
tJrban  Renewal ) .  there  Is  a  need — 

( 1 )  to  revise  the  criteria  governing  the 
eligibility  of  areas  for  large-scale  demolition 
with  a  view  to  relating  these  criteria  to  the 
structural  conditions  of  the  specific  build- 
ings being  considered: 

(2)  to  clarify  the  criteria  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  proposed  large-scale  demoli- 
tion projects  with  specific  reference  to  lees 
costly  forms  of  urban  renewal  such  as  re- 
habilitation and  spot  clearance: 

(3)  to  achieve  more  effective  administra- 
tion, at  all  levels,  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration policy  that  the  Government  will 
not  share  In  the  cost  of  a  project  which  in- 
volves the  acquisition  or  demolition  of  prop- 
erties which  can  be  economically  Improved  or 
modified  and  Integrated  Into  an  urban  re- 
newal plan:  and 

(4)  to  require  thorough  examination  by 
qualified  personnel  of  the  condition  of 
structures  In  proposed  urban  renewal  areas 
before  projects  are  approved. 

Sac.  2.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations  as 
It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
January  31.  1964. 
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BILLS  TAKEN  FROM  CALENDAR  AND 
RETURNED  TO  THE  COMMERCE 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  216.  Senate  bill  684.  to  clarify  cer- 
tain provisions  of  part  IV  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  and  to  place  trans- 
actions involving  imlflcation  on  acquisi- 
tions of  control  of  freight  forwarders 
under  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the 
act;  and  Calendar  No.  287,  Senate  bill 
1033.  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of 
time  standards  and  measurements  for 
the  United  States  and  to  require  the  ob- 
ser\'ance  of  such  time  standards  for  all 
purposes,  be  taken  from  the  calendar 
and  returned  to  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL    SERVICE    CORPS    ACT- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  pending  bill  (S.  1321), 
the  next  time  it  is  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  POWER 
ACT,  RELATING  TO  JURISDICTION 
OF  FEDERAL  POWER  COMMIS- 
SION—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick]  be  included  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  2028)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  as  amended,  in  respect  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission over  nonprofit  cooperatives,  at 
its  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  HJl.  5377, 
TO  AMEND  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  ACT,  RELATING  TO 
EMPLOYEES  OP  CAPITOL  ARCHI- 
TECT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Retirement  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for  Fri- 
day, August  16,  1963,  at  10  ajn.  in  Room 
6202,  New  Senate  OflBce  Building,  on 
H.R.  5377. 

This  measure  would  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  in  order  to  cor- 
rect an  inequity  In  the  application  of 
such  act  to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  employees  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  and  for  other  purposes. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  may  call 
Capitol  4-3121.  Extension  5451. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

Thomas  James  Donegan,  of  New  York, 
to  l}e  a  member  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  for  the  term  ex- 
piring April  9,  1967 — reappointed. 

Edward  D.  Re,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  of  the  United  States 
for  the  term  of  3  years  from  October  22, 
1 963 — reappointment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Wednesday,  August  21, 1963, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  It  is  their  intention  to 
appear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINO  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  ABRAHAM  L.  MAROVTTZ 
TO  BE  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT 
JUDGE,  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OF 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, August  22,  1963,  at  10  a  jn.,  in  Room 
2228,  New  Senate  OfSce  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Abraham  L.  Marovitz,  of 
Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge,  for  the 
northern  district  of  Illinois,  vice  Julius 
H.  Miner,  deceased. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen],  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston],  and  myself. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  Hruska  be- 
fore National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners, at  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  June  20, 
1963. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 

Address  prepared  for  delivery  by  him  on 
the  occasion  of  the  344th  anniversary  of  the 
First  Legislative  Body   In   America,   held   at 
Jamestown,  Va.,  on  July  30,  1963. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

Message  of  greeting  sent  to  the  50th  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  under 
date  of  June  7,  1963. 


RESIGNATION  OP  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL  DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  occasion  to  express  my  deep 
and  personal  regret  at  the  resignation  of 
the  Postmaster  General. 

I  belleveiMr.  Day  has  performed  a  real 
service  to  the  Government.  In  the  2 
years  and  some  months  during  which  he 
has  held  that  office,  he  has  modernized 
the  fimctions  of  the  Post  Office;  he  has 
speeded  mail  delivery;  and  he  has 
brought  into  operation  more  business- 
like and  efficient  methods  in  the  admin- 
istration of  that  branch  of  Government. 

I  express  the  hope  that  whoever  suc- 
ceeds him — I  have  no  idea  who  he  will 
be — wUl  be  as  efficient  and  as  business- 
like as  lulr.  Day  has  been,  and  will  make 
as  worthwhile  contributions  to  the 
betterment  and  welfare  of  the  country  as 
Mr.  Day  has  made. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Serving  on  the  mi- 
nority side,  and  being  for  many  years  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  made  regarding  the  recent  Post- 
master General,  Mr.  Day,  who  has  re- 
signed. 


It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
him.  He  has  rendered  outstanding  serv- 
ice in  the  post  office  field. 

However,  the  point  I  really  appreciate, 
in  connection  with  the  service  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  is  that  he  was 
always  most  pleasant  and  cooperative  in 
connection  with  the  various  programs, 
without  regard  to  whether  one  was  a 
member  of  the  majority  or  of  the  mi- 
nority. 

He  has  rendered  very  fine  service. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day a  valuable  public  servant  left  his 
Cabinet  post  to  return  to  private  life.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  my  good  friend,  J.  Ed- 
ward Day. 

Ed  Day  brought  to  the  job  of  Post- 
master General  a  rare  blend  of  human- 
ity and  efficiency.  The  impact  of  his 
personality,  drive,  and  imagination  will 
be  felt  for  a  long  time. 

During  his  tenure  a  numl)er  of  very 
important  improvements  and  innova- 
tions were  made  in  our  postal  service. 
The  persuasive  role  he  played  had  much 
to  do  with  getting  a  pay  raise  last  year 
for  postal  workers.  But  his  greatest 
contribution  was  in  the  constructive  ef- 
fect he  had  on  the  Department's  em- 
ployee relations.  He  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  new  labor -management 
agreements  with  postal  employee  unions 
imder  which  extensive  collective  bar- 
gaining rights  were  granted.  He  brought 
about  a  merit  pnMnotion  plan  for  the 
first  time.  He  stepped  up  the  activities 
to  eliminate  Job  discrimination  in  his 
Department. 

Ed  Day's  skill  and  effectiveness  as 
Postmaster  General  have  no  precedent 
in  this  country — and  It  Is  my  hope  that 
his  absence  from  public  life  is  a  tem- 
porary arrangement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  some  fine  tributes  to  Ed  Day 
that  appeared  in  the  press  when  his 
resignation  was  announced. 

There  being  no  objection  the  tributes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  July  28. 

1963] 

Mk.  Day's  Work 

In  Great  Britain,  the  resignation  of  a  Cab- 
inet Minister  can  cause  a  political  crisis: 
here,  it  prompts  a  news  item.  Postmaster 
Oeneral  J.  Edward  Day  has  now  completed 
his  appointed  rounds  and  in  a  few  weeks  will 
return  to  a  private  law  practice.  On  the 
whole,  he  deserves  a  well  done  for  his  labors 
in  a  job  that  lacks  drama  but  that  has  per- 
vasive effects  on  the  country.  Nothing  else 
the  Pederal  Government  does  is  more  famil- 
iar— and  more  taken  for  granted — than  the 
postman's  dally  ring. 

Under  Mr.  Day,  a  needed  rate  Increase  was 
enacted  and  postal  salaries  raised.  The  deficit 
in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  was  $460  million, 
in  favorable  contrast  to  the  S850  million  In 
the  last  fiscal  year  of  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. The  vexed  controversy  over  em- 
ployee representation  through  unions  was 
settled  in  a  referendvmi,  and  a  merit  pro- 
motion plan  adopted  for  the  first  time.  The 
Department  has  been  notably  active  in  elim- 
inating job  discrimination.  Not  least,  com- 
memorative stamps  were  reduced  In  annual 
number  and  greatly  Improved  In  artistic 
quality. 

But  complaints  over  service  persist,  and 
Mr.  Day  sometimes  seemed  beguiled  by 
KCadison  Avenue  razzznstazE  in  orerselllng 
such  things   as  the  confusing   ZIP  service. 
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It  mtLj  b«  that  nfH^wilnTnl  economising 
limit*  lmptov«tf  mniom,  thoviffb  tli«r«  U  » 
nupldon  that  iwvmium  f  drained  by 
maintaining  an  mammiy  numtMr  of  poet 
ampm.  Thee*  are.  bowerer,  chronic  com- 
pUlnta.  and  Mr.  Day  cannot  be  blamed  for 
falling  to  eolTa  averythlng.  And  be  dU- 
tlnctly  LliawiM  pralea  for  refusing  to  etlck  a 
ceneocioue  noae  Into  maU  that  poatal  cen- 
■on  deemed  lalafetoua— there  wee  no  farcical 
banning  of  Aristophanes  from  the  mailbox. 
Rumor  has  It  that  Mr  Days  succeaeor 
may  be  Benjamin  A.  Smith,  who  Is  chiefly 
remembered  for  kasptng  the  President's  Btn- 
«t«  aeai  warm  vntU  BawAso  Kxhwkdt  was 
elactad.  We  cmiif— ■  to  no  passionate  feelings 
on  the  matter,  but  In  this  instance  the 
President  mlfht  do  more  for  IdsMachusetu 
by  keeping  lir.  Smith  In  hU  present  Wash- 
ington job  as  ambassador  for  Qsh. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )  Star. 

Aog.  1.  1B«8| 

A  Fovncsjr  Bows  Out 


Pew  Jobs  are  as  ezpoeed  to  crltictsm  and 
unsusceptible  to  praise  as  that  of  Postmaster 
Oetieral.  If  tha  mall  anrlves  on  time.  Isn't 
It  sappoaad  toT  But  If  there  U  a  hitch  In 
tha  deUvery.  watt,  that  feUow  in  Washington. 

So  like  moat  of  his  predeoeaeors,  J.  Edward 
Q^y'a  aatlsfaetloa  has  baen  through  accom- 
plishment ss  ha  and  his  associates  weigh 
such  things.  In  ameaslng  hU  serrtce.  now 
drawing  to  a  tStam,  one  most  conclude  that 
ICr.  Day  Intended  his  contributions  to  bsve 
lasting  Talua. 

Tlila  la  partftoularly  notable  In  the  em- 
I^oyee  relattona  pngrama  he  instituted.  The 
STerage  postal  wksr's  lot  was  made  hap- 
pier by  a  pay  xalaa.  lir.  Day's  open-door 
policy  In  tlf^T**^  with  union  problems  led 
the  way  to  eleettons  through  which  half  a 
million  workera  dioaa  bargaining  repreeent- 
atlves.  Contracts  ware  negoUated  coTertng 
88  percent  at  tha  employees. 

A^ln.  for  tha  worksrs'  benefit.  Mr.  Day 
Introdttoed  a  marlt  promotion  plan.  In- 
tended to  raduoa  poUtlcally  Inspired  promo- 
Uons  In  favor  of  aMUty  and  eenlorlty.  It  was 
geared  to  surrlTS  administration  after  ad- 
ministration. Oom  result  of  the  reform  al- 
ready has  douMad  the  number  of  Negro 
■opo^tsors  m  tha  Department. 

Commendably.  I*.  Day  has  not  hit  the 
beMlllnsa  by  ^«»«»»"g  books  ot  the  'Xady 
Chatterley's  Uiasr"  Ilk.  AU  the  same,  ar- 
reaU  and  convictions  at  purveyors  of  truly 
obscene  matarlals  rose  nearly   100   percent. 

While  not  uniformly  lucceesful.  Mr.  Daye 
efforts  to  Improra  mall  service  also  has 
streaeed  long-ran^  baneflts.  His  emphasis 
K»«  been  <m  atrangthenlng  service  to  the 
largest  users — 3J0O  firms  sending  and  re- 
ceiving 50  percanft  at  the  maU.  To  faclllUto 
\H\m^  naall  users'  councils  were  set  up  In  300 
dtiea. 

Orerall,  Mr.  Day  should  be  credited  with  a 
thorou^y  jHOifssslnnsl  Job  which  he  under- 
took without  imHtlf '  background  or  moti- 
vation. It  may  ha  Jtist  as  well  he  Is  moving 
on  to  law  praetloa  before  the  political  bug 
doee  bite  him. 

[Prom  the  Washington  «DC.)  Star.  July  28. 


Repreaentatlve  Olsmjh.  Democrat,  of  Mon- 
tana, one  of  the  key  members  of  the  House 
ClvU  Service  Committee,  sununed  up  con- 
greealonal  reaction  when  he  said: 

"It  will  be  a  great  loes  to  the  committees 
of  Congress  which  dealt  with  Mr.  Day  on 
Oovernment  and  postal  employee  legisla- 
tion and  postal  matters.  He  was  extremely 
competent,  knowledgeable  and  honest  and  It 
was  a  real  pleasure  to  do  buslneee  with  him 
I  dont  know  who  his  successor  will  be.  but 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  Congress  has 
the  confidence  In  a  Postmaster  General  that 
It  had  In  Mr.  I>ay." 

Mr  Day  played  the  leading  role  In  the  Post 
Office  Department's  new  lab<ir-m>nagement 
agreements  with  the  various  postal  em- 
ployee unions,  In  which  extensive  collective 
bargaining  rights  were  granted. 

Also.  Mr.  Day  did  much  to  abolish  political 
Influence  In  postal  employee  promotions  and 
Insisted  that  merit  principles  prevail,  even 
In  the  face  of  strong  opposition  of  some 
Members  of  Congress  to  the  change. 

Mr.  Day  also  Insisted  that  Negroes  and 
other  minority  group  employees  be  given 
opportunities  for  sppolntments  and  promo- 
tions In  postal  Jobs 

In  addition.  Mr.  Day  played  a  major  role 
in  persuading  President  Kennedy  to  support 
pay  raises  for  postal  and  Oovernment  work- 
ers last  year  and  to  support  a  new  Pederal 
and  postal  pay  reform  bill  which  became  Isw 

The  Postmaster  General  was  also  an  ar- 
dent defender  of  Federal  and  poatal  em- 
ployees and  repeatedly  made  speeches 
throughout  the  country  praising  the  ability 
and  work  productivity  of  those  who  work  for 
the  Oovernment. 

Some  postal  officials  predict  that  Mr  Day 
will  be  succeeded  by  former  Senator  Ben- 
jamin Smith,  a  Harvard  roommate  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's,  who  served  3  years  In  the 
Senate  after  Mr.  Kennedy's  election  to  the 
Presidency.  Among  others  mentioned  fur  the 
poet  are  Bill  Brawley.  former  Deputy  Post- 
master General  who  resigned  after  a  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Day.  and  former  Gov.  David  Law- 
rence, of  Pennsylvania. 
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Dav'a  RasMirsnoK  Csuam  Raoarr  ih  Vabiottb 

LBfB«  or  Oov^unsawT 

(By  Joseph  Toung) 

Poatal  and  Oovamment  employee  leaders 
arc  dlstreased  ovw  the  realgnatlon  of  Post- 
master Oanaral  Day. 

Typical  waa  tha  vlaw  expressed  by  James 
Radamachar,  vlea  prsaldant  of  the  National 
AssnctatUm  o<  Itattar  Carrlsrs. 

"He's  tha  grsatast  Postmaster  Oenaral  the 
country  has  aver  had — not  only  from  the 
point  at  grsatly  improved  employee  relaUoos 
but  from  mall  Innovations  resulting  In  much 
hattar  sarvloa  to  tha  pubUc."  Mr.  Bads- 
maehar  lald.     '^a  will  miss  him  greaUy." 


RICHARD  B  RUSSELL  OP  GEORGIA— 
A  SENATOR  8  SENATOR 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President, 
there  appears  In  the  current  Issue  of 
Newsweek  magazine  a  cover  article  con- 
cerning my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia.  Richard  B. 
RussiLL.  The  article  is  principally  de- 
voted to  his  role  of  outstanding  leader- 
ship of  those  of  us  in  the  Senate  who 
believe  in  constitutional  government  and 
the  right  of  freedom  of  association  of 
individuals  in  the  conduct  of  their  pri- 
vate lives. 

When  the  administration's  so-called 
civil  rights  bill  is  called  to  the  Door  of 
this  body,  Senator  Russill  will  be  at  the 
forefront,  as  always  he  has  been,  of  the 
battle  to  preserve  Individual  liberty.  And 
I  will  be  proud  to  associate  myself  with 
him  In  the  upcoming  debate  over  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

SufATOB  Russill.  or  Geokcia.  Does  He  Speak 
ros  THE  South? 

Just  after  3  one  afternoon  last  week,  portly 
James  O.  Eastland  squeezed  his  frame 
through  the  revolving  door  of  the  Old  Senate 
Office  Building  and  ducked  Into  the  stately. 
dimly  lit  Armed  Services  Committee  room. 
Close  behind  him  was  his  Mississippi  col- 
league, John  STUfifis,  who  took  a  seat  at 
the  green-topped  table.    Hasst  P  Btrd.  in  his 


usual  white  suit,  drifted  Into  the  chamber. 
Plorlda's  Gsoacs  SMATKXsa  slipped  Into  his 
seat.  In  came  Louisiana's  fractious  Allen 
KLLENDsa  and  Alabama's  easygoing  John 
arASKMAM.  Plnally.  there  were  18  Senators 
around  the  table.  The  only  Republican  pres- 
ent was  pint-size  John  Towks,  of  Texas. 
Had  not  Arkansas's  scholarly  J.  William 
PuLsaicHT  been  detained  In  Moscow,  fully 
10  of  the  Senate's  16  standing  committee 
chairmen  would  have  been  present.  At  the 
head  of  the  table  was  the  leader  of  this 
formidable  senatorial  cluster.  Richard  Rus- 
sell, of  Georgia. 

"Well,  gentlemen,  let's  get  underway.' 
said  Russell.  And  the  meeting  to  map 
southern  strategy  agalr^t  President  Ken- 
nedys civil  rights  bin  began.  Por  90  min- 
utes, they  weighed  their  assault  on  the 
measure,  section  by  section;  considered  pos- 
sible administration  maneuvers  when  the  bill 
reaches  the  Senate  floor — probably  not  until 
late  next  month — and  reviewed  how  best  to 
use  their  ultimate  weapon:   the  filibuster 

No  one  doubted  they  would  need  It,  and 
the  group  settled  on  the  same  shrewdly  re- 
fined filibustering  technique  that  bore  the 
Russell  stamp  in  1S)«0.  Could  they  sustain 
a  filibuster?  "We  were  not  without  hope, " 
summed  up  Chairman  Russell,  who  called 
the  meetings  mood  one  of   "grim  optlmlam   ' 

Thus  the  lines  were  drawn.  The  adminis- 
tration, which  believes,  as  one  official  put  It. 
that  "this  Is  already  a  pretty  mild  bill."  will 
summon  all  Its  guile  and  clout  to  win  pas- 
sage. Whether  the  effort  succeeds,  and  what 
may  be  left  of  the  bill's  provisions,  depends — 
more  than  on  any  single  man — upon  Geor- 
gia's RicHASo  BacvASo  Russsll.  And  he  Is 
the  moet  formidable  foe  In  the  Senate. 

ESTABLISHMENT     HEAD 

RICHASO  RtTssELL  is  at  opposlte  poles  from 
the  stereotype  some  Northerners  hold  of  a 
Deep-Dixie  segregationist — the  gallus-snap- 
plng.  Negro-baitmg  eemlllterate.  Senator 
Russell.  65.  Is  a  courtly,  soft-spoken,  cul- 
tured patrician,  whose  aids  and  associates 
treat  him  with  deferenUal  awe.  Modest, 
even  shy.  In  manner,  devastatlngly  skilled  In 
debate,  he  has  a  brilliant  mind,  encyclopedic 
learning,  unrivaled  access  to  the  pressure 
points  of  senatorial  power,  and  a  gift  for 
using  them.  He  Is  the  Senator's  Senator,  the 
head  of  the  Senate  EsUbllshment,  the  most 
InfiuenUal  Member  of  the  U5.  Congress. 

When  he  was  Democratic  leader.  Vice 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  often  remarked 
to  Intimates  that  Russell  would  be  the  first 
choice  for  President  If  a  majority  of  his  col- 
leagues were  asked  to  name  the  man  best 
equipped  for  the  Job.  Harry  Truman  wrote: 
"I  believe  that  if  Russell  had  been  from  In- 
diana or  Missouri  or  Kentucky  he  may  very 
well  have  been  President."  This  estimate  Is 
shared  by  Senator  Joseph  Clark,  the  Penn- 
sylvania liberal  Democrat  who  has  fought 
Russell  tooth  and  claw  on  civil  rights  Is- 
sues: "If  Russell  hadn't  come  from  Georgia. 
he  would  have  had  a  better  chance  to  be 
President  then  Harry  Truman  or  John  P. 
Kennedy.  He's  a  political  animal  In  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  and  a  first-class  gentle- 
man " 

SORROW 

Such  Is  Russell's  sUture  that  even  some 
of  his  critics  speak  more  out  of  sorrow  than 
anger.  Testifying  before  the  Senate  recently, 
Roy  Wllklns.  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  referred  to  "the  dUtlngulshed 
Senator  from  Georgia— and  except  In  the 
field  of  human  rlghU  he  is  distinguished." 
And  Ralph  McGlU.  the  nationally  respected 
publisher  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  who  l« 
at  odds  with  Russell's  Intransigent  stand  on 
civil  rights,  cannot  bring  himself  to  fault  the 
Senator.  With  a  trace  of  embarrassment, 
he  says.  "I've  known  the  Senator  for  years. 
am  a  friend  of  hU  family.  I've  supported 
him.  •  •  •  I'm  too  close  to  him.  I  really 
cant  comment." 
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Cnllke  some  at  his  Southern  ooUaaguea. 
Senator  Russkll  scorns  the  crudity  at  de- 
pleting the  clvll-rlghts  movement  as  a  Com- 
munist plot  or  a  concoction  of  "outaide  sgl- 
tiitors."  His  arguments  are  far  more  sophis- 
ticated and  plausible;  and  his  skill  In  press- 
ing them  home  makes  blm  an  Incomparably 
more  effective  adversary. 

Russell  recognises  that  the  Nation  Is  In 
the  midst  of  a  "social  revolution";  he  can 
speak  acutely  of  the  multiple  Influences 
sweeping  It  along:  he  concedes  Negro  griev- 
ances; he  admits  that  the  revolution  cannot 
be  reversed  or  even  halted. 

TEMPO  or  CHANGE  j 

"I  believe  the  Negro  has  been  imposed 
upon."  he  says.  "He  has  been  subjected  to 
indignities.  But  we  shouldn't  upset  tha 
whole  scheme  of  constitutional  government 
and  expect  people  to  swallow  laws  governing 
their  most  intimate  social  relations.  The 
tempo  of  change  Is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
matter.  Any  realist  knows  that  the  'separate 
but  equal'  doctrine  Is  finished.  There  hss 
been  assimilation  In  the  larger  towns,  but 
It  Is  Just  hitting  the  rural  areas.  I  don't 
think  It  Is  fair  or  Just  to  ask  these  people  to 
make  these  additional  changes  at  the  same 
time. 

"Every  Negro  citizen  possesses  every  legal 
right  that  Is  possessed  by  any  white  cltlsen, 
but  there  Is  nothing  In  either  the  Constitu- 
tion or  Judeo-Chrlstlaa  principles  or  oom- 
nionsense  and  reason  Which  would  compel 
one  citizen  to  share  his  rights  with  one  of 
another  race  at  the  same  place  and  at  the 
s.ome  time." 

Of  Negro  demonstrations.  Russell  says: 
"I've  never  believed  s  campaign  of  civil  dis- 
obedience should  force  a  change  in  law. 
I'm  not  challenging  the  right  to  picket,  but 
I  do  challenge  their  methods.  I  understand 
how  they  feel.  They  have  a  perfect  right  to 
petition  any  city  or  county  or  State  to  open 
up  private  accommodations — If  It  can  be 
done — but  they  do  not  have  the  light  to  lay 
down  and  block  the  use  of  a  person's  piivate 
facilities. 

"I  was  shocked  to  hear  the  President 
justify.  If  not  encourage,  the  present  wave 
of  mass  demonstrations,  accompanied  by  the 
practices  of  sitting  or  lying  In  public  streets 
and  blocking  traffic,  forming  human  walls 
before  the  doors  of  legal  businesses,  and 
assaulting  with  deadly  weapons  officers  of 
the  law." 

Over  and  over.  Russell  emphasiaes  the 
point:  "No  American  citizen  has  tha  right 
to  select  the  laws  he  wUl  obey  and  those 
he  will  disobey." 

LBGAL  oaouNoa 

As  for  the  leglslstlon  urged  by  the  admin- 
istration. Russell  finds  legal  grounds  to  at- 
tack every  section.  In  varying  degrees.  Far 
example,  he  sees  no  need  for  i«ferees  to  ex- 
pedite registration  and  voting  nor  for  ac- 
cepting a  six-grade  education  as  proof  of 
literacy.  "This  will  strike  down  the  laws  in 
many  States  which,  under  the  Constitution, 
have  the  right  to  set  voters'  quallflcatloiis.'* 
he  says. 

Of  the  bill's  proposal  to  allow  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  suits  *o  desegregate  school 
districts  Russell  argues:  "It  Is  wrong  to  use 
public  money  to  prosecute  the  claims  of  one 
individual  (a  Negro)  against  the  claims  of 
other   Individuals    (school   boards)." 

The  provisions  thst  draw  Rt7bsei.l'8  heavi- 
est opposition  are  title  n,  opening  public 
accommodations  to  sll,  and  title  VI,  grant- 
ing the  President  power  to  withhold  Federal 
funds  to  areas  where  discrimination  is 
practiced. 

The  public  accommodations  section,  Rtrs- 
.sELL  contends,  "requires  the  owner  of  a  small 
cafe  to  take  down  his  sign,  'We  reserve  tha 
right  to  refuse  service  to  anyone.'  It  is  a 
threatened  crime  against  the  whole  phil- 
osophy of  liberty." 


OEXTOCIOa 

But  he  reserves  his  greatest  wrath  for 
what  he  calls  "the  genocide  clause,"  or  title 
VI  of  the  bill.  This,  he  says,  "would  permit 
the  President  (In  areas  where  discrimination 
is  practiced)  to  withhold  the  payment  of 
veterans  benefits,  social  security  pasrmeuts, 
aid  to  dependent  children,  to  the  blind,  to 
the  old  and  helpless  within  an  entire  State." 
It  Is,  he  charges,  "the  most  Inhuman  sug- 
gestion made  In  legislation  in  the  history  of 
the  RepubUc." 

To  his  harsher  critics,  such  an  approach 
merely  qualifies  Russell  as  the  respectable 
bigot.  It  Is  all  very  well  for  him  to  admit 
Negro  grievances,  they  say,  and  to  seek  time 
for  the  South  to  digest  change,  but  he  has 
always  been  an  advocate  of  the  status  quo 
in  racial  relations — and  he  has  managed  to 
pull  the  teeth  out  of  every  legislative  effort 
to  Improve  the  Negro's  lot.  Moreover, 
though  he  has  always  been  above  race-baiting 
demagogery.  his  tone  has  occasionally 
sounded  shrill  In  recent  weeks.  He  has  said 
that  the  civil  rights  bill  smacks  of  "Marx- 
Ism,"  and  warned  that  the  public  accommo- 
dations measure  would  lead  eventually  to 
letting  Negroes  into  the  living  room  and  the 
bedroom  of  any  citizen." 

"That  one  statement  by  Russell  set  race 
relations  In  the  South  back  10  years,"  said 
one  Atlantan  last  week.  "A  lot  of  people 
are  wavering  anyhow  and  If  Dick  Russell 
gives  such  hysterical  threats  an  air  of  re- 
spectability, they  feel  OK  about  being 
racists.     He's  a  damned  villain." 

However,  Russell  is  undaunted  by  civil 
rights  protests,  whether  private  or  public — 
such  as  the  march  on  Washington  sched- 
uled for  August  28.  The  demonstration,  he 
says,  "may  Intimidate  a  few  weak-kneed 
people.  But  we've  reached  the  banana- 
republic  stage  when  we're  frightened  by  the 
threats  of  demonstrations."  And  he  adds  In 
summary:  "This  country  has  come  to  a  sad 
pass  when  the  President  wants  to  give 
people  what  they  are  rioting  for." 

HTr'T¥A»T»  RxTssxLL  Is  undeniably  the  chief 
spokesman  for  southern  leaders  In  Con- 
gress— and  much  of  the  sentiment  back 
home.  But  does  he  speak  for  the  South  as 
a  whole?  Some  evidence  suggests  that  be  Is 
no  longer  as  representative  as  he  once  may 
have  seemed: 

A  recent  stirvey  taken  by  pollster  Louis 
Harris  shows  that  southern  whites  are  grow- 
ing more  sympathetic  toward  Pederal  legis- 
lation to  obtain  equal  rights  for  Negroes. 
Of  the  sampling  taken  throughout  the 
South,  64  percent  of  those  polled  were  In 
favor  at  legislation  opening  public  accom- 
modations to  Negroes. 

Atlanta's  Mayor  Ivan  Allen,  who  testified 
on  behalf  of  the  accommodations  legisla- 
tion, says:  "Senator  Russell  has  had  a  long, 
able,  and  distinguished  career  In  represent- 
ing Georgia  and  the  Nation  In  the  Senate. 
He  and  I  differ  on  the  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion, but  I  believe  that  comes  from  his  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  problem.  His  view 
is  from  Washington,  mine  is  from  here  In 
Atlanta.    We're  closer  to  It  than  he  Is." 

But  Rttssell  Is  closer  to  the  wellsprlngs 
of  legislative  Influence.  Indeed,  when  the 
battle  is  Joined.  White  House  aid  Larry 
O'Brien  admits,  "we  will  Just  have  to  place 
the  prestige  and  power  of  the  President  Into 
the  scales  to  see  If  they  can  outweigh  Dick 
RTmaau.." 

The  tmassallable  sources  of  Rttsskll's 
strength  are  so  assured  that  In  the  thick 
1963  Congressional  Directory  chock-a-block 
with  biographical  information  about  his  col- 
leagues, the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  lists 
only  one  line:  "Richard  Brevard  Russell, 
Democrat,  of  Winder,  Ga."  In  his  30  years 
in  the  Senate — a  tenure  second  only  to  Carl 
HstdbnIb  30  years — he  has  become  chairman 
of  the  powerful  Armed  Services  Committee 
(and  a  leading  expert  on  U£.  military  af- 
fairs)   and  ranking  member  of  the  Appro- 


priations Committee,  the  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee,  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Thus,  Rus- 
sell plays  a  central  nde  In  dispensing  bil- 
lions of  dollEirs  In  Government  funds. 

CO  M  MrrTEE  -  PICKER 

He  is  the  only  man  on  both  the  blue- 
ribbon  Democratic  Policy  Committee,  which 
decides  on  all  legislation  to  be  presented, 
and  the  Democratic  Steering  Committee, 
which  makes  committee  assignments  for 
Democratic  Senators,  old  and  new.  Fledg- 
ling Senators  desiring  the  best  possible 
committee  to  make  a  name  for  themselves 
soon  come  to  realize  that  Russell  can  swing 
8  or  9  votes  on  the  15 -member  committee. 
When,  for  instance.  Presidential  hopefuls 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  the  late  Estes  Kef  auver 
vied  for  a  vacancy  on  the  prestigious  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Russell  threw  the 
decision  to  Kennedy — who  still  finds  him 
a  congenial  companion.  Similarly,  this  year 
when  Connecticut's  Abe  Ribicoit  and  Wis- 
consin's William  Proxmirk  each  sought  the 
opening  on  the  much-desired  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Russell  gave  the  nod  to  Ribicoit. 

When  Joseph  Clark  wanted  the  Finance, 
Appropriations,  and  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittees expanded  in  order  to  liberalize  them, 
Russell  crushed  every  Clark  proposal. 
"Dick,  you're  taking  the  shirt  off  my  back," 
complained  Clark.  "Will  you  at  least  let  me 
be  assigned  to  the  Rules  Committee  so  that 
I  can  do  something  about  liberalizing  Senate 
rules?"  "Certainly,  Joa,"  said  Russell,  and 
they  adjourned  to  a  nearby  office  to  drink 
on  it.  Such  favors  are  not  soon  forgotten 
by  grateful  colleagues. 

maneuver 

From  these  fulcrums,  Russell  operates  not 
only  with  an  unmatched  talent  for  maneuver 
but  with  graclousness,  willingness  to  let 
others  take  credit  for  measures  he  Inspires, 
and  an  Instinctive  feeling  for  the  problems 
of  other  Senators. 

Outside  the  Senate,  Russell  lives  a  quiet 
life,  almost  a  recluse.  A  lifelong  bachelor,  he 
prefers  to  cook  for  himself  In  his  cooperative 
apartment  In  Washington's  Foggy  Bottom. 
He  has  two  hobbles:  baseball  and  reading. 
"If  I  could  have  learned  to  hit  a  curve  ball," 
he  said  after  one  tough  legislative  session, 
"I  would  have  been  a  professional  baseball 
player."  Russell  Is  a  frequent  visitor  to  DC. 
Stadium  to  watch  the  last-place  Washington 
Senators.  Rttssell 's  reading  runs  to  history. 
Recent  selections:  "Terrible  Swift  Sword."  by 
Civil  War  historian  Bruce  Catton,  and  "The 
World  of  Herodotus,"  by  Aubrey  de  Selln- 
court. 

The  Senator's  roots  run  deep  In  public 
service  as  well  as  In  his  native  Georgia.  He 
was  one  of  13  children  of  Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell Sr.,  for  15  years  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Georgia  Supreme  Court,  and  a  lively  Blble- 
quotlng  mother.  At  the  age  of  22,  em- 
boldened by  a  law  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  Russell  successfully  ran 
for  the  State  legislature.  Ten  years  later  he 
won  the  goTemorshlp  and  Instituted  sweep- 
ing reforms — Including  one  that  dropped  his 
father  from  two  State  boards.  In  1932.  at 
35,  RuBSXLL  won  his  Senate  seat  and  later  re- 
tained It  by  beating  arch-segregatlonlst  Gene 
Talmadge. 

An  early  admirer  of  nanklln  Roosevelt, 
Russell  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  New 
Deal.  "I'm  a  reactionary  when  times  are 
good."  he  says.  "In  a  depression,  I'm  a 
liberal."  But  Rttssell  refused  to  Join  FDR 
In  his  unsuccessful  purge  of  the  venerable 
Southern  patriarch.  Senator  Walter  F. 
George,  whose  mantle  Rttssell  was  to  In- 
herit, and,  as  he  says,  "Roosevelt  forgave  him. 
but  he  never  forgave  me." 

DTuing  the  Korean  war,  RnsaaLL  won 
widespread  praise  for  his  statesmanlike  eon- 
duct  of  the  Senatorial  Investigation  Into 
President  Truman's  firing  of   Gen.   Douglas 
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MMArtbur.  la  IMl  and  acftin  in  1063.  Rus- 
mmu.  txirnMl  down  ttM  offar  ot  Um  Democratic 
iMdMBhlp.  "I  wsBtad  to  tM  my  own  m*ii, " 
h«  aays.  In  1053.  baUarlnf  th«  Southern 
viewpoint  Bbould  be  lM*rd  at  the  naUonal 
coHTentlon.  he  made  a  mtUe  aUb  at  the 
prealdenUal  nomtlifcUon.  Be  anared  304 
votea  out  of  1,280  on  the  aecond  ballot:  a 
loyal  Democrat,  he  delivered  them  to  Adlal 
St«venaon. 

Ruaanx  did  not  aeek  the  leaderablp  of  the 
Southern  bloc;  It  cune  to  him  naturally 
In  1944.  when  •  Fideral  anU-lynchlng  bill 
wa«  In  the  works.  Ritmbxx  accepted  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Southern  forcee  and  be  has 
kept  It  ever  alnee.  In  hU  senatorial  career. 
15  extended  battles  have  been  waged  over 
racial  legislation,  and  Buaszu.  has  won  them 
all  by  watering  down  any  potent  bill. 

This  time,  as  be  plans  his  filibuster  (a 
word  be  abhors,  preferring  extended  debate) . 
RtrasKU.  recognises  an  unprecedented  chal- 
lenge: he  faces  not  only  a  social  revolution 
but  a  President  wbo  has  committed  the  full 
weight  of  his  ofltes  to  the  battle  Yet  he  Is 
determined  to  make  a  fight  of  it — and  he 
thinks  he  can  win  at  least  a  rear-guard  ac- 
tion. "This  social  rerolutlon."  be  says,  "is 
not  one  they  can  win  overnight  The  ma- 
jority will  eventually  tire  of  It  and  think  It 
ought  to  be  restrained,  and  the  majority 
will  be  heard  by  tbs  politicians  " 

How  would  Oaorgla's  Russsu.  meet  the 
Negro's  grievances? 

Moaa  JOBS 

'The  greatest  problem  confronting  the  Ne- 
gro Is  economic,'*  ba  says.  "Jackie  Robinson 
and  Ralph  Bunche  have  no  problem  pursuing 
careers.  The  sama  goes  for  the  Negro  mil- 
lionaires in  Atlanta.  Tou  must  bring  up  the 
low-Income  groupa.  but  not  by  forcing  them 
Into  jobs  by  foretng  the  whites  out.  We've 
got  to  provide  mora  Jobs  for  Negroes.  Just 
how.  I  cant  say.  I  admit  It's  a  difficult  prob- 
lem.'* 

Beyond  that  Ruaasu.  believes  the  people  of 
the  South  "have  baan  doing  a  pretty  good 
job'*  of  adapting  to  social  change.  The  new 
leglalaUon,  he  arfuas.  would  only  create  new 
frictions  and  a  flares  reaction  by  whites. 

Tet  he  clearly  sanMS  that  he  lacks  the  final 
answers — or  mudk  long-range  hope.  At  the 
beginning  of  tha  prsasnt  Senate  session,  after 
RussKU.  had  dafaatad  northern  efforts  to  pass 
an  antlfUlbuster  rule  by  the  narrowest  mar- 
gin yet.  Senator  Clabx  approached  him  and 
asid :  "Dick,  here's  my  sword  again.  I  guess 
fate  has  cast  me  In  the  role  of  Robert  E  Lee 
and  you  as  Ulysses  8.  Grant." 

With  a  sad  smile  Rttsszu.  replied  "Dam- 
mit. Jos.  it's  beginning  to  look  like  I'm  Lee 
and  you're  Orant.  You're  slowly  erodliog  us 
away." 

Indeed,  the  parallel  is  worth  remarking 
Like  Robert  E.  Lea.  RicHiisn  B.  Rcsskli.  is  a 
nuui  of  impressive  achievement,  of  national 
stature  and  vast  potential.  Like  Lee.  he  Is 
burdened  with  a  lost  cause  and  a  tragic  des- 
tiny: to  throw  his  monumental  talents 
against  the  relantlaas  mainstream  of  history. 


SERVICE  OF  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA ENGINEER  COMMISSIONERS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  in  my  ca- 
pacity over  the  years  as  member  and 
chainnan  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  District  of  OdumMa,  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  work  with  officers  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  UjB.  Army,  in  their 
capacities  as  Engineer  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  my  Judgment,  time  is  overdue  for 
paying  tribute  to  these  fine  Army  officers 
who  are  assigned  to  this  great  city  to 
act  as  one  of  it*  three  governing  officials 
for  a  brief  3-year  span. 


The  organic  act  establishing  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  set  forth  the  require- 
ment that  the  Corps  of  EInglneers  assign 
an  officer  to  this  city  to  serve  as  Engineer 
Commissioner.  Down  through  the  years 
that  has  been  carried  out. 

It  seems  particularly  fitting  that  with 
Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  J.  Clarke's  reas- 
signment to  the  important  post  of  Direc- 
tor of  Military  Construction.  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Washington, 
DC.  and  with  the  accompanying  greater 
responsibilities,  that  we  take  cognizance 
of  the  service  of  these  men. 

Certainly,  they  must  have  the  ability 
to  grasp  the  many  diverse  problems — 
social,  economical  and  political — which 
confront  them  here  in  Washington,  DC. 
General  Clarke  was  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  fortitude,  the  tact  and  the 
perception  that  many  of  his  predecessors 
have  had  ajid.  unquestionably,  his  suc- 
cessors will  have. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  of  commendation  I 
have  written  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  the  Army,  commending 
General  Clarke,  be  printed  In  full  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks,  as  a  means  of  do- 
ing him  proper  honor. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

US  SrNATT. 

COMMITTrX  ON  THE 

DisraicT  or  Colt'mbia. 

August  12    1961 
Lt  Oen   W   K   Wilson, 
Chief  of  Kngineerx. 
Department  of  the  Army. 
Gravelly  Point,  Va 

Dkas  OsNKaAL  Wilson  It  Is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
vey to  you  the  respect  and  admiration 
shared  by  the  members  of  this  Committee 
smd  by  myself  for  the  outstanding  U^ut  of 
duty  by  Brig  Oen  Frederick  James  Clarke 
during  his  service  as  Engineer  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  which  term  re- 
cently terminated. 

General  Clarke's  service  stands  as  a  symbol 
of  great  progress  for  not  only  the  Nations 
Capital  City  but  the  entire  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area  His  Initiative,  strength  of 
purpose,  perseverance,  and  tactful  fortitude 
have  left  their  mark  on  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  concern  themselves  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  certainly  up<jn  the 
citizenry  Itself 

General  Clarke's  association  with  this 
Committee  and,  I  believe,  with  the  entire 
Senate  in  general,  was  always  on  the  highest 
plane.  His  capacity  for  quiet  yet  elTectlve 
accomplishment  was  demonstrated  In  an 
outstanding  manner  and.  In  my  Judgment, 
his  Interest  was  properly  broader  than  merely 
his  specific  responslblUtlee  In  a  larger 
8ense--wlth  the  Increasing  problems  In  this 
third-fastest  growing  metropolitan  area  In 
this  country — he  demonstrated  a  grasp  of 
many  factors  of  the  Interplay  of  govern- 
mental activities. 

liCay  I  respectfully  request  that  this  com- 
mendation be  made  a  part  of  General 
Clarke's  record  to  show  the  respect  this  com- 
mittee of  the  U  3  Senate  has  for  his  years 
of  effective  service 
Cordially, 

Alan  Biblk 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  know  I 
spestk  for  the  entire  city  of  Washington 
when  I  wish  him  well  In  his  future  as- 
signments of  greater  responsibility 

To  his  successor.  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  M 
Duke.  I  also  wish  him  well  as  he  begins 


to  grapple  with  the  many  problems  of 
this  city.  We  hope  we  shall  see  much 
of  him  and  his  work  in  the  immediate 
years  ahead.  He  comes  to  this  city  with 
an  outstanding  record.  The  many  prob- 
lems of  this  city  offer  great  opportuni- 
ties in  the  months  ahead. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  mention  another  Engineer  Com- 
missioner. MaJ.  Oen.  A.  C.  Welling,  who 
served  with  distinction  as  an  Engineer 
Commissioner  from  1957  to  1960.  Gen- 
eral Welling,  who  assisted  In  getting 
through  the  Congress  a  major  public 
works  program  for  the  District,  including 
some  of  our  new  bridges,  is  now  Division 
Engineer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
South  Atlantic  Division  In  Atlanta.  Ga. 
He  handles  the  construction  program 
covering  the  southeastern  sector  of  the 
United  States,  including  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Panama.  His  work 
covers  such  large  construction  missions 
as  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  Air  Force  space  pro- 
grams at  Cape  Canaveral.  I  know  Gen- 
eral Welling  s  friends  and  associates  in 
Congress  will  Join  me  in  applauding  his 
successes  in  the  international  continental 
ballistics  program  and  his  new  endeav- 
ors 

Mr  President,  it  Is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  pay  proper  commendation  to  these  fine 
officers  who  do  their  bit — and  a  difficult 
one  it  is  much  of  the  time — for  the  Capi- 
tal of  this  country-. 
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A   CAREER   OP  ELOQUENCE   RE- 
FLECTS PHILIP  GRAHAM 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  un- 
timely death  of  Philip  Graham  has  re- 
sulted in  editorial  comment  about  the 
mner  thoughts  that  made  this  relatively 
young  man  a  driving  force  in  this  coun- 
try. Certainly,  the  intellect,  humor  and 
integrity  of  Philip  Graham  were  well 
known  to  his  many  friends  in  both  high 
and  low  places.  Philip  Graham  had 
countless  friends  and  admirers  in  eveir 
walk  of  life  in  this  country  and  coun- 
tries across  the  sea  where  freedom  of 
thought,  speech  and  action  is  precious. 
His  newspaper,  the  Washington  Post,  on 
Sunday.  August  11.  carried  some  excerpts 
of  Mr.  Graham's  speeches  that  he  had 
given  in  recent  years.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
.several  of  these  excerpts  dealing  with 
his  eloquent  career  and  touching  on  sub- 
jects that  show  the  words  of  a  brilliant 
man.  a  humorous  man  and  a  man  of 
broad  comprehensive  mtellect  and  a  most 
kind  human  being. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dignity  and  PaxxDOii 

(The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  words  that 
Philip  L  Graham  produced  in  an  intensely 
articulate  career  revealed  a  constant  reach- 
ing for  Ideals  and  a  consistent  rejection  of 
ideology  There  were  only  two  pieces  of 
doctrine  he  was  willing  to  embrace  and  these, 
perhaps,  were  only  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
coin:  All  men  are  children  of  God;  their 
dignity  and  freedom  are  ends  in  themselves. 

(In  a  speech  13  years  ago  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  National  Advertisers  he  approached 
the  Issue  by  discussing  its  antithesis.) 

At  that  year's  (1903)  conference  of  the 
Russian  Social  Democratic  Party,  which  was 


held  in  exile  abroad,  a  delegate  asked 
whether  the  absoluts  authority  of  the  party, 
demanded  by  Lenin  and  his  associates,  was 
not  contradictory  with  those   fundamental 

liberties  which  were  the  avowed  end  of  so- 
cialism. He  asked  whether  even  the  "sacro- 
sanctity  of  the  p>erson"  oould  be  violated  by 
the  party.  The  party's  answer  was  that.  If 
the  revolution  demanded  It,  everything 
must  be  sacrificed.  There  was  no  "sacro- 
sanctlty  of  the  person." 

These  doctrines  have  developed  into  the 
terrifying  new  mark  of  our  times.  Up  to 
now.  whatever  the  disagreements  between 
philosophers  and  polltlelans  as  to  the  an- 
swers of  questions,  there  was  agreement 
about  the  Importance  of  the  questions. 
Questions  about  what  kind  of  life  nuui 
should  lead,  about  the  existence  and  mean- 
ing of  God.  about  the  way  man  should  be 
governed. 

The  new  mark  of  Leninism  was  the  as- 
sertion that  the  way  to  answer  questions 
was  by  wiping  out  the  questions  themselves. 
This  meant  what  we  have  come  to  see  In 
the  Soviet  Union — the  elimination  of  rea- 
son except  for  narrow  practical  and  techni- 
cal accomplishments.  The  aim  of  the 
system  is  to  eliminate  great  questions  fktxn 
the  minds  of  Its  citizens  by  propaganda,  by 
terror,  by  death.  Then  It  is  possible  to  have 
a  state  with  only  one  goal,  "a  smoothly  work- 
ing machine  providing  for  the  needs  ot  such 
of  its  members  as  are  permitted  to  sur- 
vive." When  we  understand  that,  we  under- 
stand the  seriousness  of  happenings  that 
once  struck  us  as  strangely  odd  if  not  even 
humorous.  Thus,  the  punishment  of  Shos- 
takovich for  not  foUowlng  the  "line"  in 
music.  Or  the  violent  Insistence  on  opposi- 
tion to  all  established  knowledge  about 
genetics. 

Here  is  the  complete  triumph  of  security 
over  freedom.  It  reaches  Its  fullest  flower- 
lug  in  that  complete  degradation  of  mankind 
shown  by  the  late  Oecrge  Orwell  in  his 
'  ld84. '  Implicit  In  the  system  is  the- idea 
that  man  was  created  with  a  brain  not  to 
seek  after  truth,  but  Just  so  he  could  have 
n  somewhat  better  knack  than  rhinoceroses 
in  creating  material  wealth. 

It  should  be  obvious  then  that  our  peril 
lies  not  Just  In  the  Russian  manifestation 
(if  this  system  but  in  the  broad  system  it- 
self. The  poeslbillty  of  ooezlstence,  to 
which  Stalin  refers  with  purring  calm  at 
intervals  that  suit  his  purposes,  is  obviously 
inconceivable.  The  chasm  between  us  is  as 
wide  as  our  beUef  in  the  meaning  of  man. 
The  stakes  are  not  Just  free  enterprise,  or 
the  American  way  of  life.  They  arc  the 
stakes  of  civilization,  that  period  whose 
name  connotes  man's  emergence  from  the 
animal  kingdom. 

(A  year  later,  in  1961,  after  discussing  the 
same  history,  Mr.  Oraham  told  a  meeting 
of  his  old  fraternity  chapter  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida:) 

The  Russians  are  so  dedicated  to  and  fa- 
natical about  their  totalitarian  program  that 
they  have  created  a  fear  that  penetrates 
more  than  our  International  arrangements. 
They  have  so  awed  us  with  their  threats  and 
their  evil,  that  we  find  spreading  suspicion 
and  distrust  in  our  domestic  lives.  We  are 
adopting  some  strange  habits  for  a  people 
who  have  grown  great  In  the  pursuit  of  rea- 
son and  the  search  for  truth.  We  are  now 
wondering  whether  self-preservation  does 
not  demand  restrictions  on  thinking  and 
limitations  on  Ideas. 

I  think  much  of  our  present  odd  behavior 
comes  from  the  fact  that  we  have  taken 
freedom  for  granted  for  so  very  long  that 
we  have  failed  to  remember  its  qualities. 
Freedom  does  not  require  that  a  nuui  betteve 
in  the  Republican  Party  or  white  supremacy 
or  the  progressive  income  tax  or  ooUeettve 
bargaining.  What  freedom  requires  Is  a 
belief  In  the  importance  of  man — man  as 
created  in  God's  image — ^which  Ood.  and  this 


is  an  essence  of  freedom,  some  men  may  deny 
exists. 

Freedom  asserts  that  man's  life  Is  Impor- 
tant— not  Just  so  he  can  have  a  Cadillac  or 
a  dishwasher  or  make  money — but  because 
his  life,  the  life  of  every  different  one  of  us, 
is  a  manifestation  of  some  great  and  mys- 
terious force. 

This  is  an  idea  that  is  immeasurably 
more  powerful  than  Stalin's  175  or  400 
divisions.  Because  it  denies  Stalin's  ideas 
that  man  Is  Just  an  accidental  piece  of  furni- 
ture— something  to  be  fitted  into  5-year 
plans,  or  fifth  column  groups,  or  concen- 
tration campM. 

Faith  in  the  power  of  freedom  is  the  real 
hope  for  our  survival. 

(Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Graham  was  called  on 
to  speak  to  the  National  War  College  on 
"Public  Supp>ort  for  Cold  War  Require- 
ments." He  quipped  that  he  had  a  pre- 
eminent qualification  to  do  so  since  he  was 
"beginning  to  get  to  be  old  enough  to  know 
that  there  are  seldom  any  answers  to  big 
questions."  But  his  answer  was  that  free- 
dom built  public  support.) 

If  I  have  any  slight  insight  into  the 
problem  of  achieving  public  support  In  times 
at  crisis,  it  Is  that  we  should  never  cheapen 
the  underlying  nobility  of  freedom — and 
freedom  alone  makes  the  subject  of  public 
support  relevant  to  a  serious  discussion  of 
our  serious  problems.  Too  often  we  do 
cheapen  this  aspect  of  freedom.  We  are 
willlhg  to  win  quick  and  fleeting  public  ap- 
proval by  hi^  pressure,  by  phony  emotional 

How  many  times  have  you  heard  this  false 
analogy  argued:  that  since  we  are  a  nation 
of  salesmen  we  ought  to  be  able  to  sell  the 
system  of  freedom.  As  though  freedom, 
which  has  Its  roots  so  deep  in  the  spirit  that 
none  of  us  can  ever  fxilly  comprehend  it,  can 
be  cheaply  equated  to  filter  cigarettes. 

We  should  all  beware  of  shortcuts,  of 
tricks,  of  easy  ways  to  gain  public  supjxirt 
of  our  Nation's  alms.  The  long,  slow  process 
of  better  education;  the  difficult  building  of 
decent  environments  which  give  every  man 
dignity  and  self-respect  and  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility; the  sustaining  of  the  complex 
sort  of  culture  In  which  freedom  can  fiourlsh 
and  the  nobler  aspects  of  the  human  spirit 
can  unfold — all  of  these  are  the  essential 
tmderpinnings  of  true  popular  understand- 
ing—of pubUc  support  which  Is  more  mean- 
ingful and  more  powerful  than  the  pur- 
ported streamlined  efficiency  of  the  dictators. 

About  the  future  It  is  not  given  to  man 
to  have  knowledge.  Man  can  only  have 
faith. 

Paradoxically,  my  faith  has  been  more  re- 
kindled by  a  cltisen  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  recent  years  than  by  any  other  man. 
Foe  I  feel  that  no  one  can  read  the  great 
novel  and  the  poems  of  the  late  Boris  Pas- 
tsmak  without  realizing  that  a  love  of  free- 
dom is  a  deeply  central  part  of  all  hiunan 
nature. 

If  you  lend  yo\u  efforts  to  the  constant 
recreation  of  an  atmosphere  congenial  to 
freedom,  I  have  faith  that  this  deep  cen- 
tral yearning  of  the  best  of  mankind  will 
determine  the  future  of  mankind.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  calls  it  the  revolution  of  free- 
dom— and  It  Is  the  most  revolutionary  force 
on  earth.  Public  support  for  the  cause 
can  be  evoked  by  decent  leadership — not 
only  by  that  of  Presidents,  but  by  the  sort 
of  leadership  you  are  destined  for.  And 
in  one  of  those  beautiful  circular  move- 
ments of  life,  decent  leadership  evokes  de- 
cent public  response,  and  decent  public  re- 
sponse ennobles  decent  leadership,  and  the 
good  can  continue  begetting  and  enlarging 
the  good. 

At  least,  that  can  be  our  faith. 


Thk  Activist 

(These  columns  are  filled  mainly  with  his 
ideas  and  concepts,  but  Philip  Oraham  spent 


far  more  of  his  time  and  energy  on  con- 
crete projects  than  on  philosophizing.  The 
areas  of  his  Intense  activity  were  many  and 
only  a  couple  can  be  illustrated  here.  One, 
for  which  he  was  perhaps  most  renowned, 
was  a  continuing  campaign  for  the  widest 
mass  participation  in  political  financing,  for 
vast  numbers  of  small  political  contributions 
instead  of  a  few  donations  from  the  "Big 
Money"  interests. 

(He  launched  his  thesis  before  the  School 
of  Business  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
on  June  1.  1955.  First  outlining  the  fantas- 
tically grave  and  difficult  problems  facing  the 
Nation,  he  offered  the  following  analysis.) 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  in  one  re- 
spect at  least  we  are  facing  up  to  this  situa- 
tion as  though  we  were  a  Nation  of  lunatics. 
I  would  also  like  to  suggest  that  unless  we 
change  our  habits  we  shall  probably  achieve 
the  fate  we  deserve. 

Now  my  suggestion  has  one  refreshing 
aspect.  It  will  not  require  this  assemblage 
of  potential  cardiac  cases  to  raise  your  blood 
pressure  in  anger  against  anyone  except 
yourselves.  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  can 
solve  all  our  problems  by  denouncing  Yalta, 
90  percent  of  parity,  the  Dixon- Yates  con- 
tract, Owen  Lattlmore,  or  high  taxes. 

What  I  put  to  you  is  simply  this:  We  face 
problems  that  Involve  life  and  death  for  all 
of  us;  yet  we  insist  on  having  the  lowest  sort 
of  opinion  of  the  very  people  we  entrust 
with  those  problems;  and  we  force  them  to 
operate  under  conditions  which  do  every- 
thing to  repel  decent  men. 

Who  are  these  people  who  bear  this  great 
responsibility,  and  whom  we  treat  so  stu- 
pidly? They  are,  of  course,  the  politicians. 
They  include  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower.  Adlal 
Stevenson.  96  Seixators,  435  Congressmen,  48 
Governors,  the  750,000  other  elective  officials, 
and  the  Cabinet  officers  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  appointive  officials  and  poUtical 
workers  who  must  live  under  our  existing 
system  of  politics. 

These  are  the  people  whose  day-by-day  ac- 
tions will  very  largely  determine  the  greatest 
conflict  In  the  history  of  the  world.  Yet  how 
do  we  tell  them  we  regard  them?  We  tell 
them  that  we  consider  them  Just  a  Uttle 
above  outlaws.  Thus  this  spring  in  a  nation- 
wide Gallup  poll,  7  out  of  10  people  with  an 
opinion  that  they  would  not  like  to  see  their 
children  enter  politics  as  a  life's  work. 

Let  us  suppose  that  instead  of  running  a 
great  nation  we  were  running  a  pickle  works 
and  that  our  piclde  sales  were  dropping  every 
month.  Clearly  we  would  not  begin  by  tell- 
ing our  sales  department  that  all  salesmen 
were  stupid  and  crooked  and  unnecessary. 
Yet  we  do  treat  problems  which  are  rather 
more  urgent  than  pickle  sales  in  Just  that 
fashion.  And  if  we  continue  to  do  so  we 
probably  have  as  much  chance  of  survival  as 
the  buggy  manufacturers  had  of  licking 
Henry  Ford. 

But  before  we  dl&cuss  the  solution,  let  us 
diagnose  the  basic  problem  in  a  bit  more 
detail.  For  the  problem  is  deeper  than 
merely  a  question  of  public  attitudes.  Al- 
though they  are  considerably  more  esteemed 
than  politicians,  nevertheless  fanners,  labor 
leaders.  Industrialists,  and  even  newspaper 
people  are  frowned  upon  by  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  their  fellow  men.  Yet  these  people  at 
least  can  operate  in  an  environment  permit- 
ting them  to  maintain  their  self-respect. 

So  while  it  Is  a  serious  matter  that  politi- 
cians rank  close  to  lepers  in  the  popularity 
polls,  it  Is  a  much  more  serious  matter  that 
we  force  politicians  to  live  in  a  system  which 
goes  a  long  way  toward  depriving  them  of 
self-respect. 

The  fundamental  defect  in  our  present 
system  of  politics — as  is  so  often  the  case  in 
life — has  something  to  do  with  money.  It 
has  specifically  to  do  with  our  habits  regard- 
ing contributions  for  political  campaigns. 
Even  putting  the  beet  possible  face  on  the 
situation.  It  can  only  be  described  as  morally 
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KjuaUd.   ethically  ahocklDC.   and  spiritually 
ravoltlnf. 

A*  Of  19S6  tiM  principal  characterUtlcs 
of  our  aystem  of  political  floance  can  be  ac- 
curately deacrllMd  In  the  following  manner: 

(1)  We  malntAln  a  bold-faced,  offlclal  He 
about  the  coat  of  political  campaigns  and 
the  amount  of  political  contributions 

(2)  We  almoct  universally  fall  to  respond 
to— or  even  to  recofnlze — the  duties  of  the 
individual  cltlaen  In  a  free  society 

(3)  We  consequently  force  politicians  to 
live  In  cloae  connection  with  the  nithy  power 
o(  gangsters  and  the  acquisitive  power  of 
special  Interest  BTOUps  and   favor   seekers. 

The  problem  then  la  how  to  convince  mil- 
lions of  Americana  of  an  obvious  fact — that 
good  citizenship  requires  political  contribu- 
tions by  each  Individual  to  the  party  or  can- 
didates of  his  choice.  Good  citizenship  re- 
quires this  J\ut  aa  much  as  it  requires  con- 
tributions to  one's  church,  one's  community 
fund,  the  Red  Croea.  or  other  causes 

(Another  of  many  fields  of  his  Intense 
personal  activity  was  urban  renewal,  par- 
ticularly for  Waablngton.  To  the  Washing- 
ton Building  Congress.  Mr.  Graham  looked, 
with  an  accuracy  that  has  stood  11  years 
of  test,  at  the  city's  urban  problem  as  It 
appeared  In  November  1053) 

The  problems  are  very  much  more  than 
dollar  problems.  There  are  human  and  social 
problems  being  created  by  the  unbalanced 
migration  of  upper-  and  middle-Income  fam- 
ines out  of  otir  dty.  Ko  city  can  be  a  healthy 
city  unless  it  haa  a  balanced,  representative 
population.  And  yet  the  opposite  is  oc- 
cxirrlng.  This  la  meet  graphically  shown  by 
statistics  on  racial  components.  These  show 
that  the  ratios  of  white  and  colored  popula- 
tions In  the  entire  metropolitan  area  have 
been  relatively  unchanged  for  50  years  But 
this  la  not  true  at  the  District  when  taken 
alone,  where  ftom  IMO  to  1050  the  colored 
IMpulatlon  roae  from  28  percent  of  the  total 
population  to  slightly  more  than  34  percent. 
The  rise  of  colored  population  in  our  cities 
la  part  of  the  atcry  of  the  rise  of  the  Negro 
In  America.  A  great  migration  from  the 
South  has  been  underway,  and  the  percentage 
Increase  of  odered  population  in  Washing- 
ton has  been  leas  large  than  in  most  other 
large  American  dtlea. 

The  rise  of  the  Negro,  let  us  be  clear.  U 
a  matter  for  pride  on  the  part  of  all  Amer- 
icans. But  that  rise  will  be  complicated  and 
not  aided  If  by  lack  of  planning  we  aUow 
our  urban  center*  to  become  predominantly 
places  for  thoee  who  are  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  economic  ladder.  Instead  we  must 
do  our  utmost  to  work  toward  balanced 
growth  of  dtles  and  suburbs  to  build  a 
strengthened  democracy. 

The  basic  problem  with  Washington  as 
with  most  of  our  cities.  Is  thus  an  unbal- 
anced migration  out  of  the  city.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  we  work  for  balance — and  not 
against  migration.  For  the  growth  of  the 
suburbs  is  In  everyone's  Interest.  That 
growth  shotild  make  for  better  and  safer 
and  healthier  living  for  us  all.  and  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  preferred  to  increasingly  con- 
gested city  living. 

Balance  in  the  growth  of  our  city  has 
many  aspects.  There  are  two  primary  ones 
I  would  like  to  alngle  out : 

First,  we  ought  to  plan  our  city  so  that 
it  manages  to  attract  a  balanced  share  of 
all  segments  of  population.  That  means  we 
cannot  stand  by  passively  and  merely  let 
present  structurea  beocHne  blighted  slums. 
There  are  many  advantages  of  downtown 
living — with  alr-«ondltlonlng  it  even  has  per- 
fect weather.  By  Imaginative  private  proj- 
ects and  by  projects  under  the  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency,  we  must  see  that  we 
make  the  most  of  the  advantages  of  city 
living  and  keep  a  balanced  population  at- 
tracted to  them. 

Second,  we  muat  recognize  that  a  house- 
wife living  16  miles  away  from  our  down- 


town shopping  and  service  area  need  not  be 
further  away  in  time  than  was  her  grand- 
mother who  lived  on  Florida  Avenue,  that  Is 
to  say,  we  can  make  her  close  to  the  down- 
town area  if  we  are  Imaginative  and  reaource- 
ful  In  tackling  problems  of  mass  transporta- 
tion, of  trafBc  control  and  of  parking  If  we 
do  not.  If  we  fall  In  this  then  we  shall  have 
destroyed  much  of  the  v.ilue  and  the  useful- 
ne»8  of  our  central  city  And  Lf  that  la  de- 
stroyed, we  sh,iU  face  a  Pandora's  box  of 
problems  as  to  how  we  can  ever  maintain 
the  city 

1  Mr  GrahHm  viewed  tiie  same  urb.tn  prob- 
lem in  more  general  ternus  3  years  later.  In 
September  1955.  at  an  Action  luncheon  In 
Philadelphia  i 

The  fact  la—  depending  on  huw  you  define 
city — either  a  majority  or,  at  ifast,  d  very 
large  proportion  of  our  people  happen  U)  be 
born  and  live  and  die  in  cities  Now  the 
obstetrical  care  In  the  maternity  wards  la 
generally  very  fine  and  the  same  1«  true  In 
the  funeral  parhirs  and  the  burial  grounds 
But  the  ln-t)etween  period — which  we  en- 
thusiastically describe  aa  life — is  not  always 
a  span  of  shining  Joy  As  I  think  we  all 
know,  the  modern  urban  apparatus  often 
falls  far  short  of  providing  a  support  for 
fostering  in  man  the  fullest  growth  of  his 
finest  qualities.  Instead,  too  often  it  gives 
a  nudge  to  his  weaknesses  for  delinquency 
and  depravity 

We  have  learned.  I  think,  that  sprawling 
unplanned  cities  In  the  20th  century  not 
only  make  bad  cities,  but  they  make  bad 
people  We  are  concerned  about  doing  a 
better  Job  In  this  area,  not  to  Improve  the 
oft  mentioned  standard  of  living,  but  to 
iniprove  the  leas  mentioned,  but  more  Im- 
portant, standard  of  the  human  spirit 

Anybody  who  is  at  all  remotely  fan\lllar 
with  citizens  organizations  Is  well  aware  of 
the  following  law  of  nature  It  is  1,000  times 
as  easy  to  espouse,  maintain,  and  propagan- 
dize a  so-called  principle  as  It  is  to  work 
for  any  constructive  accomplishment  Now 
that  law  of  nature  has  flourished,  particu- 
larly In  the  housing  and  city  planning  field 
Today  we  have  millions  of  Americans  living 
In  slums  which  any  proud  pig  would  scorn, 
because  thousands  of  our  so-called  leading 
citizens  lost  themselves  for  a  decade  or  more 
in  the  Joys  of  bombast,  epithets,  stubborn- 
ness and  self-righteousness  over  the  pros 
and  cons  of  public  housing  instead  of  doing 
anything  about  doing  anything  And  public 
housing  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  Issues 
which  among  housers  and  planners  has  been 
elevated  to  such  a  position  of  delicacy  that 
one  can  discuss  them  Just  about  as  freely 
and  objectively  as  one  could  conduct  a  semi- 
nar on  miscegenation   In  CTharleeton.  S  C. 

The  facts  are  that  our  cities  by  and  large 
are  pretty  miserable  places  for  a  lot  of 
people  to  live  In.  The  further  facte  are 
that  there  Is  no  excuse  for  this  There  is 
only  one  explanation,  and  the  explanation 
is  the  stubbornneas.  the  obtusenesa.  and 
laziness  of  men.  The  answers  in  the  main 
are  not  only  realizable  but  obvious.  The 
central  weakness  seems  to  me  to  be  poor  citi- 
zen organization  and  Inadequate  citizen 
support 

The  Cestaintt  or  Uncestaintt 

I  Because  he  rejected  ideologies,  and  t>e- 
cause  he  loathed  pretensions.  Mr  Graham 
reserved  his  strongest  vitriol  for  the  con- 
cept of  certainty.  He  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject at  the  Founder's  Day  Dinner  of  Lincoln 
University,  on  February  25.  1952.  In  Philadel- 
phia ) 

My  feelings  of  doubt  arose  because  of  a 
particular  quality  with  which  we  seem  re- 
cently to  have  Invested  some  of  the  more 
disputatious  areas  of  life  That  quality 
is  the  quality  of  certainty— of  dogmatic,  un- 
bending sureness.  Toa  are  familiar  with 
the  quality — with  this  peculiar  state  of  mind. 


Tou  are  told  that  such  and  such  action  must 
t>e  taken — and  taken  at  once.  Not  tomor- 
row— but  now.  Otherwise,  the  world  will 
certainly  come  to  an  end,  and  you  will  be  at 
fault. 

Well.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  exhibit  that  quality  about 
more  and  more  difflcult  and  vexatious  sub- 
jects The  area  of  race  relations,  regrettably 
but  certainly,  we  must  admit  remains  such 
a  difBcult  area  Numerous  other  examples 
of  dlBQcult  problems  come  to  mind — many 
aspects  of  foreign  policy,  the  problem  of 
academic  freedom  in  our  universities,  the 
clash  of  Individual  rights  and  governmental 
[H)wers,  the  direction  of  modern  economics, 
and  so  forth. 

Increasingly.  It  seems  to  me.  we  find  an  al- 
most mathematical  rhythm  atxsut  such  mat- 
ters As  the  complexities  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  subject  matter  Increase,  the  dogmat- 
ic certainties  of  those  involved  with  the 
problem    Increase  In   direct   proportion. 

For  example.  In  the  more  detached  and 
rational  (>arts  of  our  mind  we  recognize  that 
historians  are  still  giving  us  new  light  on  the 
sources  and  direction  of  our  Civil  War.  And 
that  war  ended  almost  90  years  ago  Yet 
today  we  listen  to  the  most  positive  and 
pompous  utterances  pretending  to  give  the 
exact  truth  about  the  Korean  war — a  war 
where  the  guns  are  not  yet  even  quiet 
and  where  the  facts  are  necessarily  only 
l>artlally   available. 

As  another  example,  take  the  subject  of 
how  we  should  deal  with  the  vast  problems 
of  China  and  the  rest  of  Asia.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem with  the  most  unimaginable  complica- 
tions And  yet  in  the  town  from  which  I 
come,  there  are  thousands  of  noisy  people 
with  d(jgmatlc  solutions  In  contrast  to  only 
a  handful  with  the  patience  to  study  some 
of  the  relevant  facts 

In  a  different  area.  I  think  most  of  us 
realize  the  enormous  complexities  arising 
from  modern  Industrial  life.  We  know  that 
the  Improvement  of  Institutions  to  help  make 
It  a  better  life  is  Inevitably  a  drawn-out  Job 
of  trial  and  error.  Yet  there  Is  almoet  no 
Indication  of  that  In  the  outpourings  of 
thoee  who  are  most  articulate.  Manufac- 
turers' associations  pronounce  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  or  that  bit  of  legislaUon  means 
Inevitable  progress  down  the  road  to  social- 
ism— and  probably  the  road  to  hell.  Slmul- 
Uneously,  great  labor  organizations  Indulge 
In  the  fraudulent  pretension  that  they  can 
mathematically  evaluate  the  soul  of  a  legis- 
lator. They  claim  they  can  total  up  his 
votes  on  a  few  measures,  and  then  grade 
him  In  a  range  that  runs  from  100  percent 
virtue   to    100   percent  evil. 

Now  that  kind  of  certainty.  I  suppose,  must 
offer  a  kind  of  personal  enjoyment.  It 
must  become  a  rather  efltlclent  anesthetic, 
as  It  dulls  the  lively  pains  which  doubt 
and  uncertainty  can  kick  up.  But  it  is  an 
anesthetic  to  which,  happily,  most  of  the 
human  race  are  allergic.  Although  the  atti- 
tude of  dogmatic  sureness  seems  to  be 
growing,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  ma- 
jority of  men  cling  to  the  old-faahloned  con- 
cept that  Infallibility  is  a  quality  reserved 
for  God 
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PAiNTt'L  Doubts 

(As  the  preceding  passages  Illustrate,  Mr 
Graham  was  not  one  to  withhold  criticism, 
even  if  he  acted  from  his  own  personal  un- 
certainty principle.  But  of  nothing  did  he 
finally  become  more  critical  than  of  his  own 
business,  the  press.  His  dissatisfaction  with 
the  commonplace  In  the  press  developed 
slowly.  It  was  most  clearly  expressed  in  Feb- 
ruary I960  at  a  University  of  MlnnesoU 
seminar  ) 

What  I  am  feeling,  rather  than  thinking. 
Is  that  the  press  Is  stale  and  disoriented.  Not 
in  techniques  for  we  are  encased  in  and  fas- 
cinated by  techniques.     Our  staleness  and 


our  disorientation  is  caused  rather  by  our 
basic  assumptions.  They  are  shallow,  out 
of  date,  and  almost  entirely  unexamined  be- 
cause we,  all  of  us.  spend  all  of  our  time  with 
techniques. 

There  Is  a  clue  to  what  concerns  me  about 
journalism  In  a  recent  British  novel,  "The 
Rack,  "  by  A.  E.  Ellis,  which  deals  with  the 
psychology  of  tuberculosis.  In  It  there  are 
hordes  of  doctors  who.  with  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  modern  medicine,  still  cannot  cure. 
And  the  most  articulate  of  them,  speaking 
with  that  sense  of  omnipotence  which  the 
lack  of  power  so  often  evokes,  derides  the  ef- 
foru  of  philosophers.  Ah,  philosophers,  he 
says  In  effect,  when  they  are  sick  they  come 
to  doctors;  and  who  has  ever  heard  of  a  sick 
doctor  going  to  a  philosopher? 

In  this  considerable  novel,  an  ailing  man 
places  all  his  faith  In  the  cures  of  doctors 
who  cannot  cure. 

Perhaps  we  are  doing  the  same  in  Jour- 
nalism, placing  all  our  hopes  In  whatever 
diKtorlng  Is  fashionable  at  the  moment.  We 
pursue  Dr  Plesch  who  has  a  cure-all  in  short 
sentences,  or  Dr  Gallup  who  shows  us  that 
many  people  will  choose  escape  over  even 
mild  thinking,  or  Dr.  Nellsen  and  Dr.  Politz 
who  seem  to  have  discovered  that  everyone 
has  abandoned  all  work,  play,  and  bodily 
functions.  In  order  to  spend  26  hours  a  day 
pursuing  the  various  media. 

Those  of  us  in  Journalism  have  listened 
to  thousands  of  hours  of  discussions  of  such 
techniques.  We  have  probably  not  spent  1 
hour  asking:  What  are  we  doing?  Where  are 
we  going?  Our  most  passionate  energies  are 
expended  tinkering  with  the  superstructure, 
with  none  left  over  for  contemplating  the 
foundation. 


A  Chief  Executive  Who  Excelled 

The  Washington  Post  enjoyed  the  rare 
fortune  of  having  a  chief  executive  who  ex- 
celled In  the  abilities  central  to  fulfilling 
Its  purpose. 

That  Philip  L.  Graham,  as  president,  should 
have  set  the  goal,  fixed  the  policy  of  the 
newspaper,  and  headed  Its  business  opera- 
tions was  taken  for  granted — although  there 
was  vast  admiration  for  his  way  of  doing  It. 
But  what  was  unique  was  the  fact — accepted 
without  resentment  and  with  great  pride  by 
the  staff — that  Mr.  Graham  could  outsleuth 
the  paper's  star  reporters,  outthink  Its 
sagest  pundits,  outwit  Its  most  genial 
sjwofers,  and  outwrlte  Its  fanciest — or  most 
fancied — stylists. 

Some  selections  from  what  he  wrote  and 
said  during  the  17  years  he  was  head  of  the 
Washington  Post  are  presented  here  as  a 
portrait  and  measure  of  the  man. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION- 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the 
Record  three  resolutions  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America  adopted  on  Monday, 
August  12.  1963.  relating  to  the  pending 
civil  rights  legislation  which  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate.  These  resolu- 
tions coincide  with  the  Emergency  Con- 
ference of  Episcopalians  on  Civil  Rights 
sponsored  by  the  National  Council  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  which 
brings  this  week  to  Washington  some  50 
clergy  and  lay  members  of  that  church 
from  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Indiana,  Kansas.  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  New 
York.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Caro- 
lina. Texas.  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Yesterday's  New  York  Times 
notes  that  these  resolutions  place  the 


whole  weight  of  the  moral  authority  of 
the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  behind  a  strong  civil 
rights  program,  and  "such  as  shall  fairly 
and  effectively  implement  both  the  estab- 
lished rights  and  needs  of  all  minority 
groups  in  education,  voting  rights,  hous- 
ing, employment  opportunities,  and  ac- 
cess to  places  of  public  accommodation." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

Resolutions    Adopted    by     the    House    or 

Bishops,  Protestant  Episcopal   Church 

I 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  p&aa  such  civil 
rights  legrlslation  as  shall  fairly  and  effec- 
tively Implement  both  the  established  rights 
and  the  needs  of  all  minority  group>s  in  edu- 
cation, voting  rights,  housing,  employment 
opportunities,  and  access  to  places  of  public 
accommodation. 

n 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Bishops  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  mindful  of 
the  church  assembly  to  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  on  August  28,  1963,  in  cooperation 
with  the  march  on  Washington  for  Jobs  and 
freedom — 

(a)  Recognizes  not  only  the  right  of  free 
citlsens  to  peaceful  assemblage  for  the  re- 
dress of  grievances,  but  also  that  participa- 
tion In  such  an  assemblage  is  a  proper  ex- 
pression of  Christian  witness  and  obedience, 

(b)  Welcomes  the  responsible  disclpleship 
which  lmp>els  many  of  our  bishops,  clergy. 
and  laity  to  take  part  in  such  an  assemblage 
and  supports  them  fully,  and 

(c)  Prays  that  through  such  peaceful  as- 
semblage citizens  of  all  races  may  bring  be- 
fore the  Government  for  appropriate  and 
competent  action  the  critical  and  agonizing 
problems  posed  to  our  Nation  by  racial  dis- 
crimination In  employment,  in  access  to 
places  of  public  accommodation.  In  political 
rights,  in  education,  and  housing. 

m 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Blshop>8  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  commends 
to  all  people  the  presiding  bishop's  letter 
dated  Whitsunday  1963,  as  appropriate  and 
helpful  in  the  present  racial  crisis;  and  that 
we  supp<x-t  the  presiding  bishop  in  this  wise 
and  timely  expression  of  Christian  leadership. 


KNOWLES  DAM 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  frcan  the  Portland  Oregonian 
of  August  4,  1963,  emphasizes  an  addi- 
tional argument  for  Immediate  author- 
ization and  prompt  construction  of 
Knowles  Dam.  < 

I  ask  unanimous  consern  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo.  as  follows: 

Knowles  Dam  Needed 

This  newspaper  has  warned  repeatedly 
that  the  U.S.  Government  should  proceed 
with  orderly  construction  of  its  own  upper 
basin  storage  dams  In  the  Columbia  River 
system  without  putting  so  much  dependence 
upon  proposed  Canadian  storage. 

The  court  decision  Invalidating  British 
Coliunbla  Premier  Bennett's  high-handed 
seizure  2  years  ago  of  British  Columbia 
Electric  Co.  now  makes  almost  certain  long 
additional  delay  In  Implementation  of  the 
United  States-Canada  Columbia  River 
Treaty.      The    ruling    also    invalidated    the 


provincial  power  agency's  negotiating  for 
sale  of  downstream  power  In  the  United 
States  and  designated  to  build  dams  In  Can- 
ada. The  Canadian  Federal  Government  is 
not  likely  to  attempt  to  supersede  the  pro- 
vincial government  In  dam  building.  The 
treaty  remains  unratified  in  Canada. 

Libby  Dam  on  the  Kootenai  River  in 
Montana  has  been  authorized  by  Congress 
but  it,  like  the  three  proposed  Canadian 
dams,  cannot  be  built  \intll  the  treaty  Is 
ratified.  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  how- 
ever, have  voted  this  session  to  authorize 
Knowles  Dam  on  the  Flathead  River  in  Mon- 
tana which  would  provide  usable  storage  for 
flood  control  and  downstream  power  bene- 
fits of  more  than  3  million  acre-feet.  Initial 
generation  at  Knowles  would  be  256,000  kilo- 
watts, with  provision  for  addition  of  a  fifth 
64,000-kilowatt  generator.  But  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  upstream  storage  is  shown  by 
the  repKjrt  that  downstream  dams  could  pro- 
duce 953,000  kilowatts  more  as  a  benefit  of 
Knowles  storage. 

Without  upstream  storage,  the  Columbia 
River  Federal  system  will  remain  only  half 
effective,  subject  to  seasonal  fiuctuatlons  In 
river  fiows,  producing  large  quantities  of 
non-prime  power  or  allowing  it  to  waste  to 
the  sea,  and  unable  to  guarantee  long-term, 
firm-power  contracts  to  Industries  seeking 
to  locate  In  the  area.  In  view  of  the  Canadi- 
an foulup,  Congress  should  go  ahead  with 
Knowles  as  the  next  and  most  important 
step  in  Columbia  Basin  multiple-purpose 
development. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wanderer,  a  weekly  newspaper  published 
at  St.  Paul,  Miim.,  carried  an  editorial 
on  July  25,  1963,  commemorating  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

I  believe  this  editorial  is  a  most  poig- 
nant illustration  of  the  growing  national 
concern  for  the  plight  of  the  nations 
held  in  captivity  by  communism. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 

RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Captive  Nations  Week 

THE    19S3    FAILUaE 

The  pathetic  national  observance — or 
rather  nonobservance — of  Captive  Nations 
Week  In  1963  Is  an  outrage  against  humanity 
and  a  national  disgrace. 

Pursuant  to  a  congressional  resolution  the 
President  rather  perfunctorily  proclaimed 
Captive  Nations  Week  as  extending  from 
July  14  to  20.  Anyone  having  the  great 
powers  of  the  leader  of  the  free  world  and 
able  therefore  to  command  the  attention  of 
people  around  the  globe  could  have  given 
this  occasion  greater  emphasis. 

Radio  and  TV  newsmen  took  about  the 
same  notice  of  this  proclamation  that  they 
take  of  the  fact  that  he  went  to  mass  some- 
where. (This  writer  did  not  hear  any  men- 
tion of  Captive  Nations  Week  on  either  radio 
or  TV — none  at  all.) 

Dally  newspapers  and  weekly  news  maga- 
zines gave  little  or  no  attention  to  this  com- 
memoration of  the  horrible  fact  that  close  to 
a  billion  human  beings  are  living  In  prison 
and  misery. 

The  Register  chain  of  Catholic  weeklies 
did  little  better.  (Look  for  yourself.  Re- 
member, these  are  Christian  publications.) 

Contrast  this  with  our  observance  of  the 
gloriovis  Fourth.  We  entered  so  eagerly  Into 
the  holiday  observance  of  our  freedom  that, 
before  we  were  done,  we  had  killed  some  460 
people  on  the  highways  and  shattered  all 
previous  records  for  deaths  on  that  occasion. 
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How  cont«aptlbl»  It  atmoM  to  rejoice  eo 
br«»nly  to  ou»  own  Ub«rtr— like  rtch  men 
feMttoc  on  flat  «BOda  while  mumtudea  itarre 
to  deftth  oatslda  tb«  eastle. 

Wot  only  our  fiwUfent  but  *U  of  ue  eeemed 
to  »ccept  IndepeadMiea  D«y  con«r»tulaUon« 
from  the  bloody-hooded  No.  1  enemy  of 
Independence  to  the  whole  world.  "We  will 
bxiry  you.  But  X  eongratulftte  you  on  having 
e^apcd— so  far — from  the  terrible  fate  that 
awalta  you  Mid  your  children." 

cAinriTa  naTiowe  txam:  i»«4 

Tear  1M4  will  mark  the  sUver  annUeraary 
of  darkneea  all  over  Poland. 

Tear  1««4  1»  Aaserica'e  election  year  when 
all  ConcreavMB.  OB*-thlrd  of  the  Senator*. 
and  preetdentUl  CMkdldatea  will  seek  office. 

In  the  35  ye«i»  of  Catholic  PoUnda  en- 
aUvement  a  whole  generaUon  haa  been  bom 
and  llTed  the  half-life  permitted  by  Red 
Pa«:lat8. 

Patience,  you  Polee?  Uaybe.  But  we  are 
alao  reminded  of  the  worda  of  our  Preeldent 
■peaking  nationwide  on  TV  regarding  the 
denial  of  eome  tS^fixXm  to  Negroea.  In  effect 
be  said:  "Aft«  •  100  yean  of  Injuatloe  the 
counaela  of  p*tl«nee  will  no  longer  eufflce." 

Ask  youreelf  thl»  queetlon:  Would  you 
rather  live  26  yeare  In  Red  Poland,  or  100 
years  as  a  Negro  to  America? — If  nothing  else 
caxi  help  you  to  decide.  Blmply  recall  that 
an  American  Wegio  has  freedom  of  worship. 

How  long  must  the  Polee  suffer  before  they 
too  can  be  oonunended  for  wishing  to  hear 
no  more  of  patience? 

In  19«4  a  Captive  NaUons  Week  is  not 
enough;  It  must  be  a  Captive  Nations  Tear. 

The  situation  la  grave  enough  to  demand 
that.  It  wotild  run  from  January  1  to  elec- 
tion day  In  Norambar. 

^mnn^  ths  msJoT  Objectives  to  be  hoped 
for  from  the  ohaarvance  of  CapUve  NaUona 
Tear  are  these: 

1.  To  renew  hope  In  the  enslaved  peoples. 
(Hope  dlea  when  It  seems  that  one  has  no 
friends  left.) 

3.  To  reawaken  the  consciousness  of  the 
free  world  peopls*  to  the  magnitude  and 
danger  of  th«  ittaatkui. 

S.  To  prick  the  conscience  of  the  Indiffer- 
ent, to  awaken  sympathy. 

4.  To  get  ooOBkltoMnts  and  action  from 
drafters  of  party  platforms,  congressional 
and  presidential  candidates,  and  State  I>e- 
partment  officials. 

5.  To  humanlae  ourselves;  for  when  our 
hearts  are  softened  and  Inflamed  for  the  suf- 
fering, we  became  lass  materialistic  and  more 
Uke  Images  of  Ood.  Touth  seeking  for  a 
cause  could  be  the  greatest  beneflclarles. 


ADVaWCS    PaSVASATIONS 

If  Captive  Nations  Tear  Is  to  succeed  as  It 
shotild.  work  on  It  should  begin  in  September 
1963. 

Planning  fund  raising,  and  operational 
staffs  must  be  decided  upon.  Literature 
must  be  prepared.  Goals  must  be  agreed 
upon. 

One  probable  reason  for  the  fiasco  of 
CapUve  Nations  Week  in  1963  Is  that  most 
people  dldnt  give  It  a  thought  till  July. 

If,  in  addition  to  local  or  regional  ob- 
ssrvenrae  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  there  Is  to  be  one  mammoth  cap- 
tive nations  rally,  the  site  for  It  must  be 
■elected.  Should  It  be  where  there  are  the 
greatest  niunbar  of  people  with  relatives  In 
captive  oountriae?  In  Cleveland?  Or  In 
Soldiers  Field.  Chicago?  Or  at  the  Cow 
Palace  in  San  rraaclsco? 

If  there  is  to  be  an  international  aspect 
to  this  obeervanee,  will  it  be  headed  by  Sir 
Arnold  Lunn,  who  senms  to  be  the  moet 
faithful  friend  these  forgotten  people  have? 

Who  ^^nr%rk^  ths  prooiinent  and  public- 
spirited  citlasBs  will  serve  on  the  board  of 
the  Captive  Nations  Year  special  commit- 
tee? 


Will  the  servloes  of  a  public  relations  firm 
be  enlisted,  with  the  hope  of  getting  better 
coverage  on  network  TV.  Time,  Life,  etc.? 
Which  clergy — Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Jewish — will  eerve  on  the  religious  com- 
mittee? 

Obvloxisly.  last-minute  decisions  on  these 
matters  could  be  extremely  harmful 

Bo  that  all  regional  observances  will  not 
take  place  simultaneously,  a  calendar  of 
events  would  be  prepared  ahead  of  time 
Conflicts  would  be  foreseen  of  course  New 
Orleans  during  Mardl  Oras  week,  e  g 

Win  the  "Catholic  Hour"  cooperate?  Will 
"This  Is  the  Ufe-*'  Will  "Directions  19«4?" 
If  so,  they  must  have  ample  advance  notice 
When  will  the  year's  observance  'peak"? 
In  mldsununer  when  many  people  are  away 
fishing  and  otherwise  vacationing?  Will  It 
be  before  or  after  presidential  candidates 
are  chosen?  Will  it  b<e  a  week  before  the  na- 
tional elections? 

Can  the  bipartisan  or  nonpartisan  nature 
of  this  observance  be  made  clear  In  an  elec- 
tion year?  (That  may  depend  much  more 
on  the  party  leaders  than  on  the  leaders 
of  this  observance  )  Or  a  more  radical 
question  Need  the  observance  be  nonpar- 
tisan? 

CAPrrvx  NATIONS  ycax  begins 

In  all  probability  It  Is  neither  to  be  ex- 
pected nor  desired  that  there  will  be  a  Con- 
gressional resolution  or  Presidential  proc- 
lamation announcing  Captive  Nations  Year 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  genuineness 
of  a  nongovernmental  or  grassroots  move- 
ment. (Cf.  the  roc  k-tiiro  wing,  embassy- 
storming  brigades  In  slave  natlotjis  their 
obvious  lack  of  spontaneity  betrays  them  ) 

The  calendar  of  events  might  be  sched- 
uled along  national  rather  than  regional 
lines;  e  g .  Hungarlana.  then  Cubans,  then 
Korean  escapees,  etc. 

Native  songs,  dances,  dress  and  customs 
could  lend  considerable  news  Interest. 

Hamtramck  might  be  able  to  make  Its 
captive  nations  observance  coincide  with 
some   big  Polish  observance  there. 

Every  Congressman,  even  those  taking  a 
dim  view  of  Captive  Nations  Year,  could  well 
be  Invited  to  be  a  featured  speaker  In  his 
dUtrlct  He  might  also  agree  to  face  a 
questioning  panel  on  a  local  TV  show.  Con- 
gressmen would  of  course  expect  some  ad- 
vance notice,  and  with  plenty  of  It.  It  would 
be  harder  for  them  to  plead  previous  com- 
mitments. 

Senators  likewise  could  be  offered  the  op- 
portunity to  say  what  they  Intend  to  do 
about  approximately  902  million  helpless 
slaves.  They  should  have  the  chance  to 
say  that  they  Intend  to  do  nothing,  to  say 
they  love  these  people  more  than  anybody 
else  and  their  heart  U  Just  breaking  wide 
open  for  them,  but  nevertheless  they  will 
sit  on  their  hands  and  let  these  people  re- 
main m  their  agony — until  the  forces  of 
history"  set  them  free,  ha  ha 

Cover    stories    for    national    secular    and 
religious   magazines    would   be    arranged   tor 
different  weeks,  and  months  In  advance 
IMPOSTANCX  or  BKLKcrrvrrT 

Since  the  posslbUllles  available  for  pro- 
moting Captive  Nations  Year  are  so  varied 
and  many,  control  would  be  necessary  to 
see  that  the  movement  does  not  get  out  of 
hand,  overshoot  lU  mark,  get  taken  over  by 
lunatics,  or  become  scattershot. 

Too  much  placard  carrying  can  undo  the 
movement. 

Too  much  picketing  of  the  embassies  of 
slave  States,  likewise. 

Too  many  harsh  cartoons,  likewise. 

Too  many  contests  in  schools  could  make 
Captive  Nations  Year  a  resented  nuisance. 

Too  many  letters  to  the  edlU)r.  or  too 
violent  letters. 

Radio  or  TV  presentations  ad  nauseam. 

If  there  Is  a  Captive  Nations  Year  march- 
ing  song    (comparable   to   "We   Shall    Over- 


come?") ,  think  of  the  effect  if  It  were  dinned 
Into  ears  nKJrnlng.  noon,  and  night  over  radio 
and  TV. 

A  hanging  of  the  Secretary  General  trf 
the  UN.  or  of  the  American  Secretary  of 
State — In  effigy — could  come  close  to  ending 
the  obeervanee  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

(A  more  effective  hanging  In  efllgy  would 
be  the  hanging  of  Rumania.  Latvia,  etc. — 
maybe  with  red  rope) . 

Catholics  can.  even  without  the  assistance 
of  a  particular  p««tor,  gather  nightly  for  a 
novena  to  Our  Lady  of  Patlma;  a  novena  of 
reparation.  They  can  arrange  in  January 
for  every  Mass  during  Captive  Nations  Week 
to  be  offered  for  the  people  In  chains.  Bishops 
today  are  generally  receptive  to  Ideas  from 
Intelligent  laymen.  In  case  a  diocesan  pro- 
gram Is  envisaged  by  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, or  another  group  such  as  the  Blue  Army. 
Every  Friday  during  Captive  NaUons  Year 
can  be  a  day  of  penance  and  prayer  (In 
church  or  In  homes)  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  captives. 

OPPOSITION 

"If  God  la  for  us,  who  is  against  us?" 
( Romans   8 :    31). 

We  all  know  that  no  good  movement  es- 
caped without  denunciation  and  withering 
scorn  Shall  we  therefore  turn  our  back 
on  about  900  million  sisters  and  brothers,  to 
save  our  own  tender  skin? 

One  group  In  the  State  Department  Is 
certain  to  react  violently.  (Another  group 
there  will  be  much  heartened.) 

As  an  observant  of  Captive  NaUons  Year 
you  will  be  told  In  effect  that  the  State  De- 
partment lives  "In  Inaccessible  light";  you 
could  not  possibly  have  access  to  all  the 
facts  they  have.  Therefore  you  should  shut 
up  fur  you  are  endangering  delicate  negotia- 
tions with  a  monster  who  never  keeps  a  pact; 
you  are  going  to  trigger  a  nuclear  holocaust 
if  you  don't  be  quiet,  etc.  The  charges  are 
all  too  familiar — and  too  trite. 

O  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  the  wisdom 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment. 

By  their  fruits  you  shall  know  them.  See 
how  the  cancer  slowly  spreads  while  the 
great  cancerologlsts  search  for  ways  to  make 
an  acconunodatlon  with  It. 

What  to  expect  from  candidates  for  office — 
m  the  Congress,  the  Senate  and  the  Presl- 
dency^la  problematic.  Some  caught  on  the 
painful  horns  of  their  record,  may  decide 
to  admit  that  yes.  you  are  right,  conditions 
are  different  In  1964  and  action  should  now 
be  InsUtuted.  Others,  similarly  caught,  may 
feel  their  only  hope  Is  to  brazen  It  out  and 
expose  you  as  a  greater  threat  to  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  world  than  the  Kremlin 
cock  with  his  arsenal  of  H  bombs. 

In  some  newspapers  and  magazines — most 
of  them  probably — such  attacks  on  this  evil 
con.'splracy  (captive  natloneers)  will  get 
screaming  headlines. 

SVCH    PITBLICTTT    CAN    BE    IMMENSELY    HELPTCn, 
TO  THE  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

It  wlU  hearten  them  as  they  pine  In  the 
shadow  Of  the  valley  of  death. 

Some  holy  men — the  modern  Calaphases 
and  Annases — will  also  Join  In  the  cry: 
"Crucify  them  "  Some  rabbis,  priests,  and 
ministers  may  become  purple  with  rage. 
They  may  piously  intone  that  you  are  being 
negaUve  (as  If  their  attack  on  you  was  posi- 
tive) :  You  are  only  trying  to  undo  some- 
thing Instead  of  doing  something,  they'll 
charge. 

And,  of  course,  your  efforts  to  free  a  third 
of  the  human  race  will  be  denounced  as 
setting  back  the  cause  of  freedom  by  at  least 
a  century. 

Some  religious  Journals  will  put  you  in 
stocks.  Not  Just  the  Nation;  not  Just  Look; 
msybe  also  America:  Commonweal;  Christian 
Century;  Catholic  World. 

A  certain  columnist  will  reveal  something 
positively  terrible  about  you — and  It  will  be 
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exactly  10  days  before  the  election.  "It  will 
be  denied,"  he'll  begin,  "but  these  facts 
can  now  be  told." 

The  establishment  elite — who  alone  know 
how  to  govern  all  others — will  fight  back 
luigrlly  at  finding  Ignorant  grassroots  op- 
position. 

You  will  be  mentioned  as  a  tool  of  the 
Communists,  and  since  It  Is  so  evidently  and 
totally  contrary  to  fact,  this  will  be  believed 
by  some,  who  will  reason  that  such  a  charge 
could  never  have  been  made  without  some 
foundation. 

A  liberally  oriented  Catholic  bishop  could 
conceivably  sound  the  alarm  about  the  cap- 
tive nations  group. 

Seeing  you  wearing  captive  naUons  black 
armbands  or  captive  naUons  buttons  In  your 
lapels  psychoanalysts  will  have  their  fun 
theorlssing. 

But  when  It  Is  all  over  and  the  lights  have 
gone  on  again  In  places  where  diabolism 
reigned,  you  will  be  comforted  by  the  wwds 
of  yoiu"  Saviour: 

"I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  Me  food. 
"I  was  thirsty  and  you  gave  Me  drink. 
"I  was  a  stranger  and  you  welcomed  Me. 
"I  was  naked  and  you  clothed  Me. 
"I  was  sick  and  you  visited  Me. 
"I  was  In  prison  and  you  came  to  Me. 
"Truly  I  say  to  you,  as  you  did  it  to  one  of 
the  least  of  my  brethren,  you  did  It  to  Me." 


U.N    DOUBLE  STANDARD 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  why 
does  the  United  Nations  approve  of  the 
colonial  domination  and  exploitation  by 
Red  Russia  of  the  people  of  the  13  cap- 
tive nations  on  the  one  hand  while  It 
takes  a  vigorous  position  against  the 
alleged  colonial  p>ower  of  Portugal  and 
other  nations  in  South  Africa? 

On  Wednesday,  July  31,  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council,  made  up  of  11  na- 
tions, under  a  vote  of  8  to  0,  with  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Prance 
abstaining,  called  on  Portugal  to  end 
alleged  repressions  in  her  African  terri- 
tories, and  to  put  these  territories  on  the 
road  to  independence. 

On  June  27.  1963,  the  United  Nations, 
with  the  Implied  approval  of  our  country 
through  its  abstention  from  voting,  de- 
cided to  abandon  the  proceedings  against 
the  illegal  Communist  Kadar  government 
of  Hungary  established  by  the  colonialism 
of  Red  Russia.  The  United  Nations  in 
1957  adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  removal  of  Russian  troops  from  Hun- 
gary, the  granting  of  amnesty  to  the  free- 
dom fighters  of  1956,  and  the  holding  of 
free  open  elections  on  the  basis  of  a  peo- 
ple's right  of  self-determination  In 
ch(x>sing  their  government.  The  United 
Natioiis  furthermore  refused  to  recognize 
the  credentials  submitted  to  it  by  the 
representatives  appointed  through  the 
Kadar  Communist  regency.  All  of  this 
was  undone  in  1963.  The  colonialism  of 
Red  Russia  in  Hungary  is  tacitly  ap- 
proved as  well  as  over  the  other  13  cap- 
tive nations. 

Colonial  practices  by  the  Communist 
nations  seem  to  be  right  while  colonial 
practices  by  nations  hostile  to  Red  Russia 
are  condemned  as  wrong. 

This  double  standard  of  meting  out 
justice  by  the  United  Nations  Is  obviously 
wrong.  The  wrong  is  accentuated  by  ttie 
fact  that  our  Government  Is  subscribing 
to  this  course  of  conduct.     ^ 


BACKGROUND  MATERIAL  ON  THE 
AUTHORS  OP  THE  BROOKINGS 
STUDY  ON  THE  BALANCE  OP 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
report  of  the  Brookings  Institution  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  which 
was  the  subject  of  hearings  on  Monday, 
July  29,  1963.  before  the  committee  was 
to  me  quite  disturbing.  It  was  written 
by  Walter  S.  Salant  as  the  main  author 
and  E]mile  Despres,  Lawrence  B.  Krause, 
Alice  M.  Rivlin,  William  A.  Salant,  and 
Lorle  Tarshis.  This  memorandum  is  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  views  held  by  each 
of  the  authors  on  subjects  related  to  the 
Brookings'  study.  In  each  case,  com- 
ment on  an  author's  views  is  followed  by 
a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author's 
education  and  exF>erience. 

WALTER    S.    SALANT 

Mr.  Salant  was  educated  at  Harvard 
and  Cambridge  Universities  and  has  had 
varied  experience  in  the  Federal  CJovem- 
ment,  including  the  Treasury,  the  SEC, 
Commerce,  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors, and  the  OPA,  He  has  also  served 
in  the  Economic  and  Finance  Division  of 
NATO  and  as  a  professor  at  Stai^ord. 

In  1962,  Mr.  Salant,  in  reviewing  a 
study  of  the  postwar  European  economy, 
believed  that  the  superiority  of  Eluro- 
I>ean  performance  in  avoiding  the  re- 
cessions stemmed  not  so  much  from 
anticyclical  policy  as  from  long-run 
policies  stimulating  economic  growth. 
He  was  then  convinced  that  policies  of 
mild  economic  restraint  in  rapidly  grow- 
ing economies  could  cause  severe  reces- 
sions. Mr.  Salant  believed  that  the 
United  States  would  probably  run  a  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit  when  it  was 
using  its  resources  fully.  He  thought 
that  if  price  stability  in  exports  of  the 
Unfted  States  were  to  continue  while  ex- 
pansion continues  in  Europe,  that  the 
restraint  upon  domestic  growth  of  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  problem  would 
be  reduced  faster  than  most  economists 
might  think.  He  also  believed  that  the 
return  to  convertibility  of  currencies  in 
1958  would  reduce  Europe's  advantage 
In  pursuing  domestic  policies  of  economic 
stabilization.  He  argued  that  the  earlier 
lack  of  convertibility  in  the  postwar 
period  in  Europe  allowed  European  na- 
tions greater  autonomy  of  national 
policy;  however,  he  reasoned,  the  return 
to  convertibility  would  revive  capital 
flows  that  would  have  a  potential  dis- 
ruptive effect  upon  domestic  stabilization 
measures. 

To  Judge  from  Mr.  Salant's  comments 
in  1962,  which  are  about  the  latest  views 
of  his  that  are  available,  it  would  seem 
that  he  is  a  believer  in  long-run  expan- 
sionist policies  such  as  £u;celerated  de- 
preciation allowances,  deficit  spending, 
and  other  policies  stimulating  invest- 
ment and  consumption  rather  than  being 
a  believer  in  delicately  adjusted  mone- 
tary policy  as  the  means  to  achieve 
long  run  rapid  economic  growth. 

EMILE    DESPRES 

Mr.  Despres  was  educated  at  Harvard 
in  econcxnics  and  public  administration 
and  served  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York,  as  an  intelligence  analyst 


in  the  OSS,  as  an  economic  adviser  in 
the  State  Department,  and  as  professor 
of  Economics  at  Williams  College  and 
Stanford  University.  He  has  advised 
several  international  missions,  including 
the  Chinese  in  1941,  the  Potsdam  Con- 
ference in  1945,  and  has  also  advised 
embassies  in  Yugoslavia  and  Palustan. 

In  1962,  Mr.  Despres  was  strongly  con- 
vinced that  the  international  monetary 
and  financial  framework  was  inadequate 
to  accommodate  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  consequences  of  what  he  called 
"structural  changes"  in  the  free  world 
economy.  The  chief  of  these  structural 
changes,  Mr.  Despres  thought,  was  differ- 
ences among  countries  in  the  rate  of 
productivity  increases.  Mr.  Despres 
thought  that  such  differences  would  not 
cancel  each  other  out  but  would  persist 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  also  thought 
that  under  conditions  of  convertibility 
and  relatively  free  capital  mov^nents, 
that  such  capital  movements  would  tend 
to  reinforce  rather  than  to  neutralize 
imbalances  in  payments  among  the  trad- 
ing countries. 

He  said  however: 

Our  international  monetary  institutions 
simply  do  not  fit  our  newly  liberalized  trad- 
ing and  payments  arrangements.  This  cre- 
ates a  striking  lack  of  symmetry  between 
the  reaction  of  deficit  countries  and  that  of 
surplus  countries.  As  their  reserves  become 
deficient,  deficit  countries  find  themselves 
under  increasingly  urgent  pressure  to  cor- 
rect their  deficits;  the  pressure  on  surplus 
countries  to  halt  the  accumulation  of  re- 
dundant reserves,  either  by  increasing  their 
domestic  effective  demand  or  by  providing 
the  external  finance  which  would  permit 
continued  surpluses  in  their  International 
accounts,  Is  not  so  urgently  felt.  This  asym- 
metry introduces  a  pervasive  deflationary  bias 
into  the  world  economy,  which  first  impinges 
on  the  deficit  countries  and  then  is  trans- 
mitted by  them  to  the  surplus  countries  both 
directly  and  through  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries as  intermediaries. 

The  most  likely  consequence,  unless  ade- 
quate financial  mechanisms  are  created,  is 
international  propagation  of  secular  retarda- 
tion; i.e.,  sluggish  growth. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  Mr.  Despres  was 
convinced  of  the  need  for  reform  in  the 
international  payments  system  before  he 
undertook  the  study  for  the  Brookings 
Institution  dealing  with  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  in  1968. 

LAWRENCE   B.    KRAUSE 

Now  a  senior  economist  at  Brookings, 
Krause  at  the  time  of  the  balance-of- 
psiyments  study  was  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Yale.  Educated  at  Michigan 
and  Harvard,  he  has  taught  at  Harvard 
and  Yale  and  served  as  a  graduate  stu- 
dent research  fellow  at  Brookings. 

Mr.  Krause  has  written  very  little  that 
would  indicate  his  views  concerning  the 
adequacy  of  international  liquidity.  He 
does  favor  increased  trade  and  would 
substantially  change  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  from  its  present 
form  in  order  to  obtain  large  tariff  re- 
ductions. He  favors  assistance  to  do- 
mestic Arms  who  are  casualties  of  such 
massive  tariff  reductions. 

ALICE  M.  RIVLIM 

Miss  Rivlin  was  educated  at  Brsm 
Mawr  and  Radcliffe  and  has  been  with 
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the  BrookixigB  iDStttntion  since  she  re- 
ceived ber  Pli.  ZX  in  1M6.  Before  this 
(tody,  lltas  RMlB  bad  worked  on  con- 
noner  prableoM  and  taigher  education. 

m  her  studj  of  hlftaer  edticatlon.  BAlss 
RlvUn  favored  Inereaaed  Federal  funds 
to  support  Inatruetton  and  construction 
through  loans  and  grants,  and  felt  that 
It  would  be  preferable  to  continue  to 
apply  Federal  funds  to  particular  pro- 
grams of  national  importance  rather 
than  providing  unrestricted  block  grants. 
She  did  not  favor  massive  Federal 
scholarship  programa  but  did  favor 
Minit^rt  scholarstalpa  for  bright  students 
In  general  need  aa  determined  by  their 
parents'  Income  and  number  of  depend- 
ents. The  purpcae  of  such  a  program 
would  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  tal- 
ented students  not  going  to  college  rather 
than  to  aid  the  educational  Institutions. 
She  favored  expanding  Federal  graduate 
feUowshlpa  and  ofvoaed  brandnew  pro- 
grams in  Institutions  without  previous 
graduate  facUttlfee. 

WXIiZAM  H.  SALANT 

Mr.  Salant  was  educated  at  Harvard. 
He  has  served  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  OPA.  the  White  House  staff. 
and  the  OSS  diuing  World  War  n.  He 
was  with  the  Department  of  State  as 
Economic  Adviser  to  the  ECA  from  1946 
to  1M3.  and  taught  at  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity from  IMS  through  1957.  Currently, 
he  is  a  consulting  economist. 

Mr.  Salant  Is  primarily  an  economic 
theorist  of  the  aggregate  demand  school. 
His  contribution  to  the  Brookings  study 
was  probably  primarily  to  set  up  the 
scheme  at  analyaia.  He  has  no  published 
writings  which  would  suggest  his  views 
on  international  Uqiddlty;  however,  his 
Interest  In  aggregate  economic  analysis 
probably  would  lead  him  to  be  more  In- 
terested in  InteDactual  schemes  than  in 
Institutional  and  political  considerations 
surrounding  the  international  liquidity 
problem. 


Mr.  Tarshls  was  educated  at  Toronto 
University  and  Cambridge,  and  has  been 
a  profeasor  of  eeooomlcs  at  Stanford 
staxe  iMg.  and  head  of  the  Department 
of  Bconognlci  alnee  1947.  He  Is  the  au- 
thor of  a  textbook  tai  money  and  bank- 
ing which  is  wen  known  for  its  uncon- 
ventional viewa  in  the  field  of  money 
and  banking.  Mr.  Tarshls  Is  in  general 
critical  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  would  favor  major  reforms  In  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  to  eliminate  member 
bank  borrowing  wad  to  revise  the  cur- 
rent practice  of  open  market  purchases 
and  sales  of  Ooremment  securities. 

In  1957.  Mr.  Tarshls  felt  that  CJov- 
emor  Stevenson's  welfare  program  was 
too  small.    Aa  an  example  of  his  views: 

We  hAve  not  yet  foC  uaed  to  big  aumbcn. 
That  w«  can  gravely  ponder  wbetber  we  can 
afford  tuch  a  program,  or  a  decent  educa- 
tknal  Bystem.  er  edeqaat*  forelcn  aid.  to 
take  aome  obvloos  «KamplM  proves  the 
point.  And  yt  wbat  are  we  to  have  In  1966, 
ir  not  these,  and  much  alee?  Thirteen  mil- 
lion. Instead  of  10  million  atlU  lower  and 
longer  automoMI— t  Or  15.000  Instead  of 
12.000  new  ■liimliif  cantara?  Or  what? 
That  Oovemor  Stevenson  feels  it  necessary 
to  answer  his  <|u««tlon  suggests  that  a  shocJE 
treatment  would  have  done  more  good  than 
a  dose  of  public  relations  ayrup. 


OSNBLII.   COMlfSKT 

From  what  I  can  find  out  about  the 
authors  of  the  Brookings  Institution  re- 
port, their  views  are  no  surprise.  Most 
of  them  were  educated  at  Harvard  and 
Yale  and  have  had  long  experience  In 
various  Government  agencies  since 
World  War  II.  Like  many  of  their  aca- 
demic colleagues,  these  men,  who  have 
been  specially  trained  In  economics  and 
have  held  few  positions  in  which  they 
have  had  to  make  policy  decisions  or 
operating  decisions,  resemble  their  aca- 
demic colleagues  In  tending  to  impa- 
tience with  the  existing  state  of  things 
and  fascination  with  complicated  new 
Intellectual  schemes  for  Improving  the 
existing  situation.  For  example,  in  dis- 
cussions of  the  need  for  a  new  Interna- 
tional liquidity  mechanism,  the  authors 
of  the  Brookings  Institution  study  have 
little  to  say  about  the  relative  bargain- 
ing position  of  the  Nation's  party  to  an 
agreement  on  the  mechanism.  They 
also  have  little  to  say  about  the  question 
of  the  loss  of  national  sovereignty  that 
might  be  involved  In  such  a  mechanism. 

Salant.  Walter  8 .  economist;  New  York 
City.  October  24.  1911;  ■  Aaron  Bennett  and 
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dren— Lanl,  John.  Charles.  8pl.  fgn.  ex- 
change analyst.  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  New 
York  City,  1930-37,  chief  fgn  research  dlv, 
1938-39;  econ  adviser  to  chmn  bd  gova  Fed. 
Res  System,  Washington.  1939^41;  mem  bd. 
analysts,  dlr  econ  diva  .  alternate  mem  Joint 
intelllgenoe  staff  US.  Joint  Chlefa  Staff. 
O.SjS.,  1941-44;  adviser  on  German  econ.  af- 
fairs. Dept.  State,  1944-45.  mem.  faculty 
Williams  Coll.,  1946^61,  prof,  economics, 
chmn  dept  .  1950  61;  professor  of  economics, 
Stanford  University,  1961 —  Mem  financial 
adv.  mission.  Chinese  Nat  Govt  .  1941;  mem. 
Am.  Del.  to  Potsdam  Conf  ,  1945,  ofllce  pro- 
gram rev.  E  C.A..  Paris,  summer  1948;  at- 
tached to  Am  Embassy.  Belgrade,  for  econ. 
aid  program  to  Yugoslavia,  aummer  1951; 
fiscal  and  monetary  adviser.  Pakistan  Plan- 
ning Bd.,  1955-56;  vis  research  scholar,  Car- 
negie Endowment  Internal.  Peace.  Dlr. 
Guardian  Mut.  Fund,  Irist  Development 
Econs,  Karachi.  Pakistan.  Home:  5  Orov* 
Court.  Portola  Valley,  Calif. 


Krauae,  Prof.  Lawrence  Berle.  Department 
of  Economics.  Yale  University.  New  Haven. 

Conn.  International  Economics.  Detroit. 
Mich  .  December  8.  29;  m.  63;  c.  2.  A  B. 
Michigan.  51.  M_A..  62;  fels.  *  Ph.  D.  (econ  ) . 
Harvard.  58.  Asst.  statUt..  Harvard.  52-53. 
Econ  ,  56  57;  Aaat  Prof  .  Yale,  57-.  Soc.  Scl. 
Rea.  Coun.  fel,  Brookings  Inatn..  61-62. 
U.SMC..  64-56.  Res.,  67-.  1st  Lt.  Econ.  Asn; 
Economet.  Soc.  United  States  International 
trade;  effecu  of  Imports  and  exports  on  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  United  States;  Im- 
pact of  the  European  Economic  Community 
on  the  economics  of  excluded  countries. 
•  Comparative  Cost  Determination  of  Exports 
of  Industrial  Countries"  and  "United  States 
Imports"  ( Econometrlcal ) ;  "United  Stales 
Imports  and  the  Tariff"  (Am.  Econ.  Rev). 

Rlvlln.  Dr.  Alice  Mitchell.  3505  30th 
St  NW  ,  Washington,  DC.  Economics. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  March  4.  31;  m. 
55.  c.  2.  B  A..  Bryn  Mawr  Col.,  52.  M.A..  Rad- 
cUffe  Col  55,  Ph.  D.  (econ  ),  58;  fel  .  Brook- 
ings Instn  67  58.  Res.  Asst.  Brookings 
Instn  .  58  61.  Res.  Assoc  ,  61 — .  Res  analyst, 
Adv  Cmm.  Inter-govt.  Rel.,  61-21.  Econ. 
.Kan  Economics  of  education;  consumer  and 
family  behavior.  "Role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  Financing  Higher  Education"; 
coauthor,  "Mlcroanalyala  of  Socioeconomic 
Systems:    A  Simulation  Study" 

Salant,  William  Aaron,  2  Terrace  Lane, 
Chlco,  Calif.  Economics.  New  York,  NY  , 
August  10.  16;  m  57;  c.  2.  A  B.,  Harvard,  37, 
MA  ,  41.  Asst.  economist,  Int.  finance.  Fed. 
Reserve  Bd .  37-39;  economist.  Off.  Price 
Admin  ,  40-41;  asBt.  gen.  econ  .  White  House, 
41-42;  economist.  Off  Strategic  Senrs  ,  42-43; 
aast.  chief  &  adv  .  German  a  Austrian  Econ. 
Affairs  Dlv.,  U.S.  Dept.  SUte.  46-48;  econ. 
adv.  for.  aid.,  Econ.  Co-op  Admin.,  48-53. 
lectr.  econ.,  Brandeis,  53-57;  consult.  Econo- 
mist, 57- — .  U3-A.  43-46,  MaJ.  Econ.  Aan. 
US  balance  of  payments;  theory  of  Interna- 
tional adjustment.  "Taxes,  Income  Deter- 
mination and  The  Balanced  Budget  The- 
orem" (Rev.  Econ.  4i  Statist  >;  "Saving,  In- 
vestment and  Economic  Growth  and  Stabil- 
ity" (Am  Econ.  Rev);  "Foreign  Trade  Policy 
lu  tha  Business  Cycle"  In  "Readings  In  the 
Theory  of  International  Trade." 

Tarshls,  Lorle.  educator;  b.  Toronto,  Ca- 
nada. March  22.  1911;  a.  Joseph  E.  and  Ella 
(Lorle)  T;  B.  Commerce,  Toronto  U,  1932, 
Ph.  D  ,  Cambridge  U  ,  1939;  m.  Inga  M.  Rap- 
paport,  July  19.  1949;  children — Susan,  An- 
drew, Janet,  Tanya.     Prof,  econs.   Stanford, 

1946 ,  also  head  dept.     Author:  Klements 

uf  Economics,  1947;  International  Trade  and 
Finance,  1955.  Home:  763  Delores  Street, 
Stanford,  Calif. 
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ECOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 

ASKS  PRESERVATION  OP  INDIANA 

DUNES 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  the 
president  of  the  Ecological  Society  of 
America,  on  behalf  of  that  sissociations 
2,400  biological  scientist  members,  has 
written  President  Kennedys  science  ad- 
viser. Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner.  urging  that 
the  Indiana  Dunes  be  preserved. 

In  his  letter.  ESA  president.  W.  Frank 
Blair,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  "14  midwestern  universities  and 
colleges  utilize  the  superb  educational 
values  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  by  regular 
class  field  trips  or  research  studies." 
while  "scientists  from  throughout  the 
world  visit  this  area  of  classic  biological 
and  geological  significance." 

He  expresses  the  dismay  and  disap- 
pointment shared  by  thousands  of  scien- 
tists and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens that  this  area  of  great  beauty,  rec- 


reational potential  and  scientific  value 
has  not  yet  been  preserved  for  all  the 
people.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  Dr.  Blair's  letter  of  July  8, 
1963.  to  Dr.  Wlesner  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

Statemknt  From  the  Ecolocicai.  Bocirrr  rar 
Amcxica  to  Da.  WxEBifxa,  Pbxbxdxnt's 
SciENCK  ADVisoar  Comihttkx 

Since  the  2,400  members  of  the  Ecological 
Society  of  America  comprise  biological  sci- 
entists and  educators,  may  we  offer  our 
counsel  on  a  current  public  Issue  Involving 
a  resource  of  national  Importance  for  Its 
scientific  and  educational  value? 

The  Indiana  Dune  region  Is  of  unique  in- 
terest to  ecologlc  science  because  there  the 
principles  of  plant  and  animal  sucoeaalon 
and  habitat  evolution  were  discovered  by 
early  American  ecologlsts.  This  funda- 
mental knowledge,  comparable  to  species 
evolution  In  theoretical  Import,  has  been 
profitably  applied  In  all  countries  in  practi- 
cal fields  such  as  forestry,  range  manage- 
ment, conservation  of  soil  and  water,  and 
wildlife  management. 

Fourteen  midwestern  universities  and  col- 
leges utilize  the  superb  educational  values 
of  the  Indiana  Dunes  by  regular  class  field 
trips  or  research  studies.  Scientists  from 
throughout  the  world  visit  this  area  of  clas- 
sic biological  and  geological  slfnlflcanoe. 

The  area  of  the  present  small  State  park 
In  the  Indiana  Dunes  la  far  trom  adequate 
to  Insure  the  continuation  of  scientific  and 
educational  values  In  the  face  at  the  Increas- 
ing pressure  from  another  highly  legitimate 
use.  public  recreation.  Where  dimes  still 
remain  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  ICehl- 
gan.  no  other  forms  Of  land  use  should  be 
given  priority  over  outdoor  recreation,  sci- 
entific study,  and  the  perception  of  natural 
forces  by  visitors  either  with  or  without  spe- 
cial background  for  understanding  them. 

The  Ecological  Society  of  America  Is  dis- 
mayed and  disappointed  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  ths  finest  d\ineland  Is  now  being 
leveled  for  industry.  This  would  have  been 
a  tragedy  even  If  It  had  been  neoeaaary. 

The  National  Park  Service  deserrea  com- 
mendation for  its  continued  interest  despite 
the  local  destruction,  and  for  its  wllllngneas 
to  modify  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed 
national  lakeahore  area  to  avoid  reduction  of 
the  total  area. 

W.  FkANx  BLan, 
Pretident.  Ecological  Society  of  America. 


NEED  FOR  AN  INCREASE  IN  THE 
RAILWAY  RETIREMENT  PENSION 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  sent  to  me  by 
Unit  No.  58  of  the  National  Association 
of  Retired  and  Veteran  Railway  Em- 
ployees of  Roseburg.  Oreg.,  expresslnfir 
the  urgent  need  for  an  increase  in  their 
annuities  under  the  Railway  Retirement 
Pension  System. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nationai.  AasociAtioN  or  Rxnaia 
AKD     VrraaAir     Railway     Bm- 
PLOTKKS.  Uktt  No.  68. 
Mr  Watnb  Moan. 

VS.  Senator,  Senate  Offlce  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Daaa  Sn:  At  our  meeting  of  NABVS.  Unit 
No.   58   of  Roseburg.   Oreg.,   a  motion  was 

cix ess 


made  and  approved:  That,  due  to  the  increase 
of  living  cost,  the  Ballway  Employees  has 
had  an  increase,  the  Postal  Employees  has 
received  an  increase  in  their  pension.  But 
th«  last  increase  that  the  Retired  Railway 
Employees  has  had  was  m  1969.  The  Rail- 
way Employees  had  paid  into  this  fund  be- 
fore retiring. 

We  feel  that  an  Increase  in  our  annuity 
Is  due  us,  if  It  win  not  Jeopardize  the  Rail- 
way Retirement  Pension  System.  A  large 
majority  of  the  widows  receive  less  than 
9100  a  month,  which  Isn't  really  a  living. 

We  surely  hope  you  will  give  this  resolu- 
tion   yoiu'    most    considerate    attention.    In 
order   that  the  Retired   Railway  Employees 
may  enjoy  the  better  way  of  life. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bertha   Ault. 

President. 
MuaL  Spkncer, 
Secretary -Treasurer. 


POLICE  ARRESTS  FOR  INVESTI- 
GATION —  UNCONSTITUTIONAL 
PRACTICE 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port and  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners' committee  on  police  arrests 
for  investigation  was  a  notable  land- 
mark in  law  enforcement  everywhere  in 
the  country,  but  especially  in  the  I>i£trict 
of  Columbia.  It  led  to  the  suspension  of 
this  unconstitutional  practice  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  and  I  hope  it  is  leading 
to  a  reexamination  of  its  use  elsewhere 
in  the  country. 

Recently,  there  appeared  in  the  Har- 
vard Law  Review,  a  book  review  on  the 
report  by  Yale  Kamisar,  Mr.  Kamlsar 
is  a  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  where  I  received  my  own  law 
degree.  It  is  an  outstanding  commen- 
tary, not  only  on  the  report  itself,  but 
on  the  criticisms  that  have  been  made  of 
it 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
bo<A  review  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  l)elng  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Book  Rxvirws:  Rkfokt  and  Rbcommenda- 
TTONs  or  THx  COiucissioNnu'  CoicicrmE 
OM  PoucE  AaaxsTS  roa  IirvxsriGATioN,  Dis- 

TUCT  or  COLXTMBIA,  1962 MEMOSANDCnC  ON 

RaroBT  AND  Rbcommemdations  or  thx  Com- 

MXBSiONau'  Committee  on  Poucz  Askests 

roB  Investioatiom.  bt  Robekt  V.  Mxtkeat,* 

1M2.  Pp.  43  * 

"[A]  very  yoting  Chinese  emperor  •  •  • 
had  been  aaked  by  his  teacher  the  name  of 
scxne  animals  they  met  while  taking  a  walk 
through  the  countryside.  The  young  emper- 
or replied.  'They  are  aheep.' 

"  'The  Son  of  Heaven  ia  perfectly  right,' 
the  pedagog  said  politely.  'I  must  add  only 
that  these  kinds  of  sheep  are  usually  called 
pigs.'". 

Law  enforcement  officials  are  well  aware 
that  words  and  phrases  fall  heir  to  evil  con- 
notations. Thus  BnxAlyn  District  Attorney 
Edward  8.  Silver  recently  observed  that 
**  'wiretapping*  has  become  a  dirty  word. 
When  you  say  'prostitute'  you  get  a  picture 
of  somebody  and  you  are  stuck  with  it.    Now 


'  Chief  of  Police,  District  of  Columbia  Po- 
lice Department. 

*  Mimeographed  [hereinafter  cited  as  police 
answer].  Reprinted  In  the  Conckxbsionax. 
RaooBD,  vol.  106.  pt.  16.  p.  30918. 

•  Leonl,  "Freedom  and  the  Law,"  28  (19«1) . 


we  are  stuck  with  the  word  "wlrrtapplng '  "  * 
The  voice  of  reason  could  be  heard  above  the 
sound  and  tvacy  of  the  "do-gooders  [who] 
confuse  the  public  Into  the  beUeC  that  this  is 
a  problem  of  civil  liberties,"  ■  suggested  Mr. 
Silver,  If  only  that  bad  wend  **wlretapping" 
were  scrapped  in  favor  of  some  other  lan- 
guage— ^neutral  language,  no  doubt  he  would 
call  it — say.  "scientific  devices  to  o(»nbat 
crime"  •  or  simply  "crlmitap."  ^ 

How  these  proposed  substitutes  for  "wire- 
tapping" will  fare  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
such  wordsmanshlp  has  already  achieved  a 
substantial  measure  of  success  elsewhere. 
"False  Imprisonment"  and  "arrest  on  sus- 
picion" are  dirty  words,  too,  but  nicer, 
cleaner  substitutes  have  done  yeonuin's  serv- 
ice :  "arrest  for  Investigation."  »  or  even  bet- 
ter— because  "arrest"  Itself  is  "a  blunt  word, 
implying  stigma  and  dramatizing  the  in- 
stant at  which  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  is 
totally  subjected  to  the  power  at  the 
State"* — "detention  for  investigation"  >*  or 


« Hearings  on  S.  1086.  S.  1221.  8.  1406  and 
S.  1832  before  the  Subc<Hnmlttee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  87th  Cong.,  Ist  sees.  39 
(1961). 

•Ibid. 

•  Silver,  "The  Wiretapping-Eavesdropping 
Problem:  A  Prosecutor's  View,"  44  Minn.  L. 
Rev.  835.  860  (1960). 

'Hearings  on  8.  1086.  supra  note  4.  at  29. 

■"nils  report  is  not  concerned  with  situa- 
tions which.  In  literal  terms,  oould  be  called 
"arrests  for  Investigation,"  in  which,  for  ex- 
ample, a  police  officer  may  stop  a  person, 
against  his  will  on  the  street  or  in  a  car,  ask 
him  questions,  and.  having  received  aatls- 
factory  answers,  let  him  go  on  his  way.  For 
obvious  reasons,  no  records  are  maintained 
of  such  occurrences.  Only  arrests  for  "in- 
vestigation" which  result  In  a  person  being 
taken  to  a  police  station  and  "booked"  are 
recorded  by  the  Department,  and  it  is  <xily 
these  arrests  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
report.  (Report  and  Bec<»nmendation8  of 
the  Commissioners'  Committee  on  Police  Ar- 
rests for  Investigation  4  nJI  (1963) )  [herein- 
after cited  as  r^>ort]. 

For  penetrating  treatment  of  the  less  for- 
mal variety  of  "arrests  for  investigation"  see 
Barrett,  "Personal  Rights,  Property  Rights, 
and  the  Fourth  Amendment."  m  1060  the 
Supreme  Court  Review  46.  S7-6S  (Kuiland 
ed);  Foote,  "The  Fourth  Amendment:  Ob- 
stacle or  Necessity  In  the  Law  of  Arrest?"  61 
J.  Crlm.  L.,  C.  &  P.S.  403  (1060):  LaFave. 
"Detention  for  Investigation  by  the  Police: 
An  Analysis  of  Current  Practioee."  1062 
Wash.  ni..Q.  331,  866-66:  Remington.  "The 
Law  Relating  to  'On  the  Street'  Detention. 
Questioning  and  Frisking  of  Suspected  Per- 
sons and  Police  Arrest  Privileges  in  General." 
In  "Police  Power  and  Individual  Freedom." 
n  (Sowle  ed.  1063). 

•  Foote.  supra  ztote  8,  at  403. 

>o  Sec.  4S-S  of  the  proposed  Illinois  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure  (Tent,  final  draft  1963), 
patterned  after  Uniform  Arrest  Act  sec.  3. 
empowers  police  "to  detam  for  mveetigation 
for  a  reasonable  period  of  time"  "lUMler  rea- 
sonable circumstances."  The  Uniform  Act 
authorizes  a  policeman  to  "stop  any  person 
he  has  reasonable  ground  to  suspect";  IX  the 
person  fails  to  "•]q>laln  his  actions"  satisfac- 
torily,  he  "may  be  detained  and  further  ques- 
Uoned  and  mvestlgated." 

The  "reasonable  cireumstaneas"  basis  for 
"detention"  in  the  current  Illinois  proposal 
Is  intended  to  signify  somsttilng  lass  than 
"reasonable  grounds"  or  "probable  cause" 
to  arrest — this  Is  the  whole  point  of  the  pro- 
posal— ^just  as  the  "reasonable  grounds  to 
suspect"  standard  of  the  Uniform  Act  U  de- 
signed to  mean  something  leas  than  "reason- 
able grounds  to  believe."  See  Warner.  "The 
Uniform  Arrest  Act."  38  Va.  L.  Bev.  816.  817- 
24  (1042).     Bat  m  the  Uniform  Aet^  first 
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•till     aoftcr — simply 


It  ot  "prol»bl«  CAuae" 
or  "iMMwnw  giwimd"  la  not  tta«  ataiuUnl 
for  wrast  or  ilatiMlInn,  what  la?  c«n  "dfvtan- 
tlona"  or  "vnmlW  on  laaa  ttuui  probable 
cauaa  b*  aquand  with  tha  conatltutlonal  pro- 
tacUon  -f*'**"*:  iiiiiaaarinaMii  aaarch  and 
aaUura?  How  mMiy  "arraaU  for  lnv««Uga- 
tlon"  occur  In  Vam  DIatrlct  of  Columbia? 
Wban.  wtiara.  and  whyt  Wbat  u  the  uUllty 
of  tlila  typa  of  amat  or  detantlon  in  tb« 
fight  againat  orUnaT  And  what  la  lu  coat  in 
tanna  at  raatrmlnta  on  Individual  liberty  and 
privacy? 

Tbaaa  war*  aoma  at  tbe  laruea  confronung 
tba  apaclal  thraa  man  oommlttce.  headed  by 
Ctaarlaa  A.  Honky  <now  Praaldentlal  adviser 
on  National  Capital  affairs) .  when  It  wm  ap- 
palntad  by  tha  Oanailaalonars  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  Maroh  of  1961  "to  inquire 
into  the  policy  and  praetlcaa  of  the  Police  De- 
partment that  lead  to  arreata  for  Inveatiga- 
Uon'"  (report,  p.  1).  In  July  of  1»«3.  after 
studying  the  law  aiMl  practice  of  leas -than - 
raaaomaMe  "raaaonahla  ground"  and  not-so- 
probabla  "probahto  cauaa"  for  18  months,  the 
Commlttea  laauad  a  190-page  report  ( includ- 
ing 93  pagea  of  appandlxes  and  tables)  which 
has  come  to  b«  known  aa  the  Horsky  report 
The  Cocnmlttea'a  eoodualons  were  that  "ar- 
reata' (or  call  tham  what  you  will)  for  "in- 
vestigation" ware  unconstitutional,  unwise. 
and  unnacaaaary.  "IlM  coat  to  the  conunu- 
nlty  la  mora  than  the  practice  is  worth 
T  agallj  the  praettoa  cannot  be  justified  The 
practice  should  atop,  and  stop  immediately" 
(report,  p.  «©). 

Tha  Praaldant  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, Walter  M.  Totarlner,  hailed  the  report 
aa  "a  oompalllng,  parauaalve  and  classic  docu- 
mant  on  the  aubjaet."  **  But  some  lawmakers 
saw  It  qulta  dlfferantly.  Congreaaman  PmANK 
J.  BBCKxa,  for  ana,  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty undarvtandlng  why  the  Committee  was 
"circumventing"  loeal  law  enforcement  by 
recommending  that  the  police  "not  be  able 
to  pick  up  a  auapaet  for  questioning  '  >'  He 
zxkore  or  leaa  ahruggad  off  the  report  as  the 
work  of  "lawyers  who  uaually  defend  these 
criminals  and  attackers"  '♦ — one  of  whom  had 
Just  choked  and  atabbad  hla  top  administra- 
tive aid  aa  aha  waa  praying  In  a  Capitol  Hill 
church  .'^  Oongraaanan  L.  Mkkskl  Rivxbs 
shared  hla  eoUaagaals  ahock  and  dismay. 
The  Commlttaa,  ha  sighed,    would  offer  each 


one  of  theae  hoodlums  a  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  Instead  of  bread  and  water  In  the 
toughest  jail  In  the  United  States  "  « 

Kvtdantly  Coczunlasloner  Tubrlner  t^sve  the 
report  the  sttentlon  It  deserves  Congress- 
man BaCKKB  seems  not  even  to  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  find  out  who  the  individuals 
were  who  made  up  the  Committee  Mem- 
t>ers  William  B  Bryant  und  Ro^er  R'>bb  are 
both  distinguished  lawyers  How  many 
crlmiiialu  and  attackers  iif  anyi  Mr  Robb 
has  defended  I  know  not  b\it  I  di>  reoHll  that 
some  years  ago  he  represented  Chief  Robert  V 
Murray  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Pf^lice 
Department,  when  the  Department  was  ac- 
cused of  racial  discrimination  The  third 
member  nf  the  Ct)mmitlee  and  ChHlrmun 
Mr  Horsky.  is  an  extraordln.u-y  civic  leador 
since  being  named  Presidential  iidvlser  on 
National  Capitnl  affairs  he  has  resigned  trom 
no  leas  than  15  major  civic  offices  and  an 
outstanding  lawyer  who  »<lves  his  ". ery  best 
which  Is  very  gfKxl  indeed,  whether  he  l.s 
representing  E  I  du  Punt  de  NenMurs  &  Co 
for  a  fat  (ee  or  an  Indigent  criminal  de- 
fendant as  court-appKjlnted  counsel  " 

Since  discussion  of  the  conflict  between 
public  safety  or  police  efficiency  and  Indi- 
vidual liberties  has  tcx)  loim  and  often  been 
characterized  by  opp«jeing.  but  equally  ex- 
travagant rhetorics.  '  It  U  a  pleasure  to 
report  that  the  Horsky  con\nUtt<?e  study  la 
something  special  It  Is  dispassionate, 
thoughtful  painstakingly  thorough,  and 
scrupulously  f  ilr  It  Is  a  scholarly  docu- 
ment, yet  a  powerful  one  Fortunately  Its 
authors  did  not — aa  I  fear  many  in  the 
teaching  profession  do-  mistake  straddling 
vaclUatlou  and  meekness  for  scholarship 
The  power  of  the  report  .stems  not  from  a 
fiery  style  or  emotive  language,  but  from 
the  force  of  Its  sophisticated  simplicity  lu- 
cid reasoning,  and  many  careful  findings 

The  report  recognizes  that  a  few  lower 
Federal  court  declsioris  do  define  arrest 
to  exclude  some  detention  of  persona  for 
Investigation  and  questioning  (report,  p 
28 »  and  concedes,  further,  that  there  may 
be  In  these  opinions  the  beginning  of  a 
concept  which  will  be  new  to  our  criminal 
and  constitutional   law.  '  bur    finds     no  basis 


court  test,  tha  Delaware  Supreme  Court 
equated  "reaaonabla  ground  to  suspect"  with 
"reasonable  grotind  to  believe."  a  construc- 
tion of  the  act  which  "saves  Its  constitution- 
ality at  the  expanae  of  negating  Ita  whole 
purpoae."    Foota,  rapra  note  8.  at  403. 

I*  Prof.  Pred  ■.  Xnbau,  a  member  of  the 
nilnoU  suboommlttae  which  drafted  the  cur- 
rent nilnola  detention  propoaal.  has  urged 
leglalatlon  authorising  "privately  conducted 
police  Interrogation  •  •  •  of  stispects  who  are 
not  unwilling  to  be  Interviewed."  Inbau, 
"Police  Interrogation — A  Practical  Neceaslty." 
83  J.  Crlm.  L.,  O.  *  Pj8.  18.  20  ( 1981 )  If  the 
aoapeet  la  "not  miwUllng"  just  what  la  the 
problem?  Does  the  difficulty  He  In  the  dif- 
ference between  being  "not  unwilling"  and 
not  q\ilte  "wlUlng"? 

Par  the  rlew  thst  recent  California  caaea 
have  unduly  eapanded  the  concepta  of  "quea- 
ttonlng"  or  "Interviewing"  (aa  opposed  to 
"arreetlng")  and  "voluntary  consent"  (as  op- 
poeeil  tn  "jusneflil  mttmltn-n")  aee  Kamlaar. 
"XUegsl  Searehes  or  Selsures  and  Contempo- 
raaeooB  Tmillill— lliig  Statementa :  A  Dialog 
on  a  Negleeted  Area  of  Criminal  Procedure." 
1061  V.  m.  I..  V.  7a.  118-130. 

» Washington  Post,  JtUy    lo.    1982.   p     i. 

col.  3. 

>*  OoNOBsssiOMaL  Racoao.  vol     108.  pt 
p.  Ii858. 

>«  Id.  at  ISSTa. 

"Wsahlngtcm    Poet,    July    34.    1963.    p 
col.  1. 


11. 


1, 
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p    14853 

'Washington    Po.<;t     Sept     9      1962.    p     Bl 
col.  1. 

■'  Mr  Horsky  m.maged  to  place  one  of  his 
Indigent  clients,  a  Mr  Orlffln.  In  the  Consti- 
tutional-Criminal Procedure  Hall  of  Pame 
See  Gritfin  v  llUnoxs.  351  U  S  12  ( 1968) .  Wil- 
cox &  Bloustelm.  'The  Orlffln  Case — Poverty 
and  the  14th  Amendment."  43  Cornell  LQ 
1.3  n    14  {  1957) 

■*  Rleaman,  "The  Present  State  of  Civil 
Liberty  Theory."  8  J  Politics  323.  326  (1944) 
Since  I  have  cited  examples  of  p<>llce-pro8- 
ecutlon  extra  vfiiganza  elsewhere.  Kanii.sar 
"Public  Safety  v  Individual  Liberties  Some 
'Pacts'  and  'Theories.'  "  53  J  Crlm  L  ,  C  A 
PS  171-73,  178.  178,  184,  188,  190  (1963),  I 
shall  content  myself  here  with  pointing  out 
the  other  side  Judge  Byron  Brewster,  an  op- 
ponent of  the  exclusionary  rule  in  search  and 
seizure  and  wiretapping  cases  fairly  char- 
acterized some  of  the  liberal  extravaganiui 
In  support  of  the  rule  when  he  told  assem- 
bled delegates  that  until  last  night  I  never 
knew  nor  was  I  ever  taught  m  American 
history  that  when  Ethan  Allen  look  Tlcon- 
deroga  In  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  et 
aJ  .  he  was  motivated  by  the  great  impulse  of 
propounding  a  rule  of  evidence  Until  last 
night  I  never  knew  that  the  pains  of  the 
feet,  the  frozen  feet  at  Valley  F-orge  were 
alleviated  by  abstract  considerations  con- 
cerning Illegal  exhibits  in  a  courtroom  And 
I  have  been  expecting  to  hear  this  morning 
that  John  Brown  gave  his  life  at  Harperti 
Perry  to  promulgate  this  rule  of  evidence 
1  N.Y  Constitutional  Convention  R'-M.-sefl 
Record  507   ( 1938 i 


now  for  believing  that  the  doctrine  will  pasti 
mu.ster  In  the  Supreme  Court"  (report,  p 
31  I  To  accept  tlie  view  that  taking  a  per- 
son into  custody  is  not  an  'arrest."  when 
the  police  do  not  Intend  to  make  him  an- 
Hwer  for  a  s{>eclflc  crime  but  merely  desire 
to  ((induct  an  Investigation,  is  to  permit 
the  ptisslblllty  of  Infringement  of  liberty  on 
less  than  probable  cause  to  turn  "on  the 
Mibjective  state  of  mind  of  the  poUcem.m" 
rejHirt,  p  32 1  Moreover,  even  if  this 
me  inliig  bt-  assigned  to  '  arre.-.t  the  fourth 
aniriidment  prohibits  seizures  without 
probable  i'au"-e  "  N  ^  m.ilter  how  frequeiitl\ 
or  deceptively  the  word  "reasonable  "  Is  uti- 
lized In  formvilatlng  a  standard  for  deten- 
tloi.M  or  .irresUB  for  Invest igatlon-  reason- 
able cir'"umstances  '  reasonable  su.splclon." 
reasonable  k;round  to  suspect  '  any  stand- 
ard le.-is  than  'probable  cause'  Is  'unreason- 
able m  the  constitutional  sense"  i  report 
p     I-!. 

Nor  i.s  the  committee  Impressed  with  the 
argument  that  none  or  little  of  the  stigma 
which  attaches  to  a  "technical  arrest  "  ac- 
companies a  "detention"  or  "arrest  for  In- 
vest.nation  "  It  notes,  for  example,  that  a 
j)ers<in  arrested  for  Investigation"  must  an- 
swer "Yes"  to  a  Form  57  Federal  employment 
Inquiry  "Have  you  ever  been  arrested, 
charged  or  held  by  (any]  •  •  •  law-en- 
for'ement  authorities  for  any  violation  of 
•  •  *  law"  (report  p  68  and  n  74)  More 
fundamentally 

When  we  permit  arre.sts  on  the  biusls  of 
prob.-tble  cause  we  balance  the  unfortunate 
'  insequences  to  an  Indlvldtial  as  to  whom 
there  Is  probable  cause  -even  though  he  may 
be  Innocent  against  the  consequences  to 
six-letv  If  such  a  person  Is  not  made  avail- 
able to  stand  trial  for  the  ofTense  of  which 
there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  he  Is 
guilty  This  balance  has  been  struck,  and 
the  citizen  Is  prepared  to  pay  the  price  In 
Individual  hardship  And  this  Is  the  balance 
whiih  the  police  department  should  recog- 
nize Where  they  have  probable  cause,  they 
may  arrest,  they  need  not.  of  course.  If  they 
believe  further  investigation  will  change  the 
picture  Where  they  do  not  have  probable 
cause  they  may  not  arrest,  for  'Investiga- 
tion' or  anything  else"  (report,  p    68) 

Finally,  the  report  observes,  not  only  are 
arrests  for  Investigation  Irreconcilable  with 
the  fourth  amendment,  but  they  collide  with 
other  fundamental  rights  which  are  consti- 
tutionally secured."  eg.  ball,  the  assistance 
of  counsel,  the  protection  against  .self- 
incrimination,  and  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus  (report,  pp    44  45) 

The  reports  appraisal  of  the  legality  of 
arrests  for  Investigation  Is  quite  Incisive,  but 
It*  real  contribution  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
c.ireful.  purposeful  Inquiry  Into  and  analysl.■^ 
of  police  department  practices,  quite  apart 
from  their  legality.  For  the  criticism  of 
David  Riesman  (who.  Incidentally,  was  a  law 
.s<hrKjl  classmate  of  Horsky  i  almost  twd  dec- 
ade.s  ago  still  rings  true  t<xlay  "Much  discus- 
sion m  the  field  of  civil  liberties  •••  re- 
mains In  the  Initial  stage  of  casuistry  and 
exegesis,  with  Judicial  or  constitutional  quo- 
tations replacing  those  from  the  Bible  and 
the  maxims  of  Jefferson  or  Holmes  replacing 
those  of  the  church  doctors  Theory  ha* 
barely  entered  the  stage  of  the  vigorous 
positivism  with  which  scientists,  shaking 
their  nrsts  at  the  cosmos  or  Ignoring  It.  made 
phenomenal  advances  In  method  and 
discovery     *' 

It  may  well  be  that  all  the  factual  surveys 
and  questionnaires  man  can  devise  will  not 
solve  most,  or  even  many,  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems of  our  social  order,  but  the  findings  of 
the  report  are  so  striking,  so  devastating, 
that  they  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  this 
one      Some   examples  follow: 

1  For  the  2  years  1960-81.  only  6  7  per- 
cent of  th<j«e  arrested  for  Investigation  were 
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'  Riesman.    supra    note    19.    at    336 


ever  charged;  In  other  words,  about  17  out  of 
every  18  so  arrested  were  ultimately  released 
(report,  p.  34). 

2.  Euphemisms  about  "detaining,"  "ques- 
tioning." and  "Interrlewlng"  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  In  almost  every  case  the 
person  arrested  for  Investigation  waa 
searched,  and  photographed  and  finger- 
printed for  the  police  files  (report,  p.  4);  In 
over  10  percent  of  the  caaes  the  arrests  were 
made  at  his  home  and  In  almost  an  eqtial 
number  of  cases  at  another  person'!  home 
(report,  pp.  14  15);  and  over  70  {Mrcent  were 
held  for  2  hours  or  more  and  approximately 
55  percent  were  held  for  more  than  4  hours 
(report,  p.  38). 

3.  Generally,  the  longer  the  period  of  de- 
tention the  lower  the  percentage  charged. 
For  example,  of  the  1,356  persona  held  for 
8  hours  or  more  In  1960,  only  1.3  percent 
were  charged;  of  the  890  persons  held  for 
more  than  13  hours  that  year,  only  1  percent 
were  charged  (report,  p.  39) . 

4.  Of  the  480  persons  arrested  for  Investi- 
gation In  1961  by  the  detective  bureau,  only 
1.7  percent  were  charged;  and  the  narcotics 
squad  made  395  arrests  for  Investigation  In 
1960-61.  only  1  of  which  resulted  In  a  charge 
(report,  p.  37). 

5.  It  Is  difficult  to  aay  how  many — If  any — 
of  those  few  charged  with  a  crime  after  an 
arrest  for  Investigation  would  have  escaped 
detection  If  the  police  were  unable  to  utilise 
a  lesser  sUndard  than  probable  cause.  Por 
while  only  6  to  6  percent  of  those  so  arrested 
were  ultimately  charged,  two  analyses  of 
large  samples  of  the  "Reason  for  Arrest"  re- 
ports indicates  that  probable  cause  to  arrest 
actually  existed  In  over  60  percent  of  the 
cases  (report,  p.  68).  Thus,  the  fact  that 
5  or  6  percent  are  ultimately  charged  scarcely 
provides  any  argument  In  support  of  the 
practical  utility  of  arrests  on  less  than  prob- 
able cause. 

6.  In  April  of  1981.  the  first  full  month 
of  the  Horsky  committee's  existence,  arrests 
for  investigation  declined  alnxost  two-thirds 
(report,  p.  7).  I  share  the  committee's  view 
that  this  decline  Is  quite  significant: 
"It  Is  disturbing  to  find  the  police  engaged 
in  any  practices  which  they  are  quick  to 
modify  when  it  is  questioned.  More  Im- 
portantly, the  change  In  volume  of  'Investi- 
gation' arrests  goes  very  far.  In  and  of  Itself, 
to  destroy  the  argument  of  'necessity.'  •  •  • 
(T)he  decline  in  volume  was  not  due  to  the 
elimination  of  what  might  have  been  con- 
sidered the  'fringe'  situations.  Por  example, 
essentially  the  same  proportion  of  those 
arrested  for  'Investigation'  were  charged  In 
1960  as  in  1961 — 6.6  percent  and  6.3  percent. 
*  •  *  Whatever  tbe  standard  for  an  'Investi- 
gation' arrest  may  be  •  •  •  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  tightened  up  In  1061. 
Rather,  the  decline  was  largely  due  to  police 
forebearance.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  conunlttee  that  the  practice  can 
be  curtailed  by  two-thirds  In  the  space  of 
months,  since  by  the  same  token  It  can  also 
be  Increased  by  two  or  three  or  many  times, 
If  the  police  conclude  that  their  f(N«bearance 
has  gone  too  far"  (report,  pp.  68-69) . 

I  am  happy  to  aay  that  Chief  Murray's 
memorandum  In  answer  to  the  report  does 
not  indulge  in  the  all  too  oommon  tech- 
nique, when  police  powers — more  acctirately 
police  abuses  of  power — are  being  challenged, 
of  swamping  us  with  crime  wave  statlstlos.** 


-•  It  Is  no  great  feat  to  conjure  up  crime 
waves.  One  established  method  Is  to  pick  a 
low-point  year  as  your  base  ytax  and  take  It 
from  there.  Por  example,  laat  year  Deputy 
Ponce  Chief  Edgar  E.  Scott  reported  a  "rise" 
In  District  "street  crimes."  which  he  blamed 
partly  on  the  Mallory  decUlon.  Washington 
Post.  Mar.  27,  1963,  p.  Bl,  col.  3.  Chief  Scott 
neglected  to  point  out  that  hU  base  year  of 
1957  marked  a  10-year  low-point  In  District 
crime.     Nor  did  be  explain  why.  during  the 


Nor,  It  should  be  added,  does  the  Chief's 
memor&ndvun  contest  any  of  the  Horsky 
oommlttee'a  many  findings  of  fact.  Indeed, 
In  some  instances,  the  Chief  takes  refuge  In 
the  Horsky  committee's  data. 

Thus,  the  "Police  Answer"  stresses  that 
whereas  in  the  fiscal  year  1943  arrests  In  the 
"3,700  category"  (made  up  mainly  of  "arrests 
for  Investigation")  amounted  to  9  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  arrests,  during  the  1943- 
60  period,  "while  the  total  niunber  of  arrests 
more  than  doubled  •  •  •  the  number  of  2,7(X) 
category  arrests  has  been  reduced  to  almost 
a  third  •  •  •  of  that  in  1943  and  •  •  •  to 
a  percentage  of  1.5  percent"  ("Police  Answer," 
p.  7) .  This  gradual  decline,  concludes  the 
Chief,  Illustrates  police  awareness  of  their 
responsibility  to  the  citizens  of  tbe  com- 
munity ("Police  Answer,"  p.  7).  I  wish  he 
had  considered  this  question:  In  light  of  re- 
cent police  testimony  that  (1)  "viewed  In  its 
relationship  to  the  long-term  trend  in  this 
city  and  nationwide,  the  present  rate  of  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  •  •  •  Is  favorably 
low"  and  (2)  the  Federal  City's  solution  rate 
for  major  crimes  has  Increased  over  the 
years,"  how  does  the  gradual  decline  of 
arrests  for  investigation  demonstrate  the 
neceaslty  for  continuing  this  practice  at  all? 

Chief  Murray  also  finds  comfort  in  the 
Horsky  Committee's  conclusion  that  In  the 
bulk  of  arrests  for  investigation,  although 
the  standard  of  probable  cause  is  not  re- 
quired, such  cause  actually  exists  ("Police 
Answer,"  pp.  14-16).  But  if  only  1  person 
out  of  18  arrested  for  investigation  is  ever 
charged,  and  probable  cause  actually  exists 
in  at  least  9  or  10  of  these  18  cases,  why 
should  the  standard  of  probable  cause  be 
lowered  further?  In  his  eagerness  to  dem- 
onstrate the  legality  of  tbe  "Investigative" 
arrest  practice,  does  not  the  Chief  come 
perilously  close  to  conceding  that  the  prac- 
tice has  little,  if  any,  utlUty? 

The  report  suggests  that  a  principal 
"utility"  of  the  Investigative  arrest  may  be 
that  It  enables  the  police  to  avoid  the  effect 
of  the  requirement  that  an  arrestee  be 
brought  before  the  nearest  available  magis- 
trate "without  unnecessary  delay"  and  that 
he  not  be  held  for  interrogation  (report,  pp. 
3,  69-60) .»     ApparenUy,  the  District  Police 


same  period,  crime  increased  more  rapidly  in 
the  Burrounding  subvirbs  of  'Virginia  and 
Maryland — which  have  no  McNabb-Mallory 
rule.  See  Washington  Post,  July  6.  1961,  p. 
Bl,  col.  6;  id..  Mar.  11.  1963,  p.  B5,  col,  1. 

■  This  and  related  District  police  testimony 
Is  collected  in  Kamisar.  supra  note  19.  at  191- 
93.  The  District  of  Colvimbia's  clearance  of 
major  crimes  is  about  double  the  national 
average.  Ibid.  This  figure  seems  to  refute 
Murray's  contention  that  his  men  are  overly 
restricted  by  court  rules.  The  Chief's  answer 
Is  that  his  police  force's  excellent  record  has 
been  achieved  principally  by  dint  of  a  great 
many  unpaid  hours  of  overtime  work.  Wash- 
ington Poet.  Aug.  13,  1963.  p.  Bl.  col,  2.  I  can- 
not Improve  on  the  following  editorial  re- 
Joinder:  "TTits  suggests  strongly  that  the 
police  force  ought  to  be  enlarged  and  that 
overtime  pay  ought  to  be  provided  for  thoae 
who  work  extra  hours.  But  It  does  not  sug- 
gest that  the  police  force  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  cut  legal  or  constitutional  comers." 
Washington  Post,  Aug.  18.  1963.  p.  AlO.  col.  2. 
"It  can  also  be  argued  that  the  "utility" 
of  the  practice  lies  in  its  "harrasament"  ef- 
fect, not  in  solution  of  past  crime.  However, 
the  Chief  agrees  that  "the  [Horsky]  commit- 
tee has  •  •  •  properly  concluded  that  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  does  not  en- 
gage In  the  practice  of  harassment  of  known 
criminals  with  Investigation  arrests  as  a 
means  of  driving  them  out  of  the  city." 
Police  Answer  6.  (But  see  p.  1608  Infra.)  In 
any  event,  as  has  been  pointed  out  In  Poote, 
Law  and  Police  Practice:   Safeguards  In  the 


operate  on  the  premise  that  they  need  not 
comply  with  this  requirement  so  long  as  the 
arrest  is  fen-  "investigation,"  not  fen'  a  specific 
crime,**  a  theory  the  Horsky  Committee  prop- 
erly brands  "at  odds  with  both  the  text  and 
the  manifest  purpose  of  rule  6(a)  [of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure]" 
(report,  p.  60). 

Although  they  may  harbor  other  ideas,  the 
District  police  gain  nothing  by  making  an 
arrest  for  investigation  if  probable  cause  for 
a  formal  arrest  exists."  And  if  such  cause  is 
lacking,  they  may  lose  a  great  deal  by  making 
any  arrest — ^for  "investigation"  or  otherwise. 
Por  if  they  do,  "the  prosecutor  cannot  intro- 
duce in  evidence  articles  taken  from  the  pris- 
oner— not  even  his  fingerprints"  (report,  p. 
80).  Moreover,  since  the  decision  in  Wong 
Sun  V.  United  States,"  handed  down  some  6 


Law  of  Arrest,   62    Nw.   UX..  Rev.    16,  85-38 
(1967): 

"If  harassment  has  any  rationale,  it  is 
either  (1)  that  criminals  can  be  so  harassed 
that  they  are  deterred  from  crime  and  be- 
come law  abiding  citizens,  or  (2)  that  they 
can  be  banished  by  this  method  so  that  they 
will  continue  their  criminality  elsewhere. 
The  first  involves  investing  the  police  with 
summary  power  to  inflict  punishment  with- 
out judicial  intervention,  while  banishment 
Is  unlawful,  probably  unconstitutional,  and 
certainly  unwise  and  self-defeating  from  a 
policy  standpoint." 

» Chief  Murray  does  not  explicitly  deny 
that  the  police  operate  on  the  theory  that 
an  "arrest  for  investigation"  is  not  an  "ar- 
rest" within  the  meaning  of  rule  6(a),  and 
he  replies:  "Knowing  police  work  as  I  do,  I 
cannot  accept  the  view  that  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  take  any 
prior  thought  as  to  whether  or  not  such  an 
arrest  will  avoid  the  effect  of  rule  6(a)." 
Police  Answer  37.  True,  as  the  Chief  points 
out,  ibid.,  "investigation"  arrests  long  ante- 
dated the  Mallory  decision,  and,  for  that 
matter  UcNabh  v.  United  States.  818  UjB.  332 
(1943).  However,  the  more  pertinent  in- 
quiry would  seem  to  be  whether  the  practice 
of  "arrests  for  investigation"  where  probable 
cause  actually  exists  antedated  these  de- 
cisions. 

»  As  the  Horsky  0<Mnmittee  points  out,  in 
United  States  ▼.  Kaiough.  193  P.  Supp.  906, 
910  (DJ3.C.  1961) ,  not  only  did  Judge  Toung- 
dahl  treat  an  "arrest  for  investigation"  like 
any  other  arrest  for  purposes  of  the  McNabb- 
Mallory  rule,  but  he  regarded  the  fact  that 
the  defendant  was  not  arrested  for  a  specific 
crime  "an  additional  reason"  few  suppression 
of  the  oral  and  written  confessions  which 
preceded  his  being  charged  with  homicide. 
Report  27.     The  confessions  were  obtained 
"while  he  was  'booked'  and  being  held  on  the 
•charge'  of  'suspicion.'     This  was,   in  legal 
effect,  no  charge  at  all."    198  P.  Supp.  at  910. 
Since  the  issuance  of  the  Horsky  report. 
Judge    Youngdahl    waa    reversed    on    other 
grounds.  No.   16398,  D.C.  Cir..  Oct.   4.   1962. 
After  the  defendant  was  charged  and  taken 
before  a  U.S.   commissioner  for  a   hearing, 
pursuant  to  rule   5(a).  he  "reaffirmed"   his 
earlier  confessions.     Judge  Youngdahl,  feel- 
ing bound  by  prior  appellate  decisions,  ad- 
mitted this  postcommitment  confession  into 
evidence,  but  the  cotui;  of  appeals,  "sitting 
now  for  the  first  time  en  banc  to  consider 
the  problem,"  excluded  this  confession,  too. 
as   the   "fruit"  of   the   earlier  Inadmissible 
ones.    Id.  at  8.     Judge  Pshy  obeerred  that 
"the  excellent  opinion  of  Jtidge  Youngdahl 
demonstrates  the  aoundneea  at  his  exclusion 
during  the  trial  of  the  earlier  oral  and  writ- 
ten confeeslons  obtained  In  stark  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  acctised."  id.  at'<3.  and 
emphasized    that   on   this    Issue    "all    nine 
members   of   this   court   agree   with   Judge 
Youngdahl.-   Id.atO. 
-371UJS.471  (1968). 
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months  •XXnK  Vbm  oampletlon  at  the  raport. 
tlM  MtmlaalbUlky  of  ^'^y  vwbftl  erldenoe 
^\)ff\%t^  from  Mk  iUatkUy  arrMtad  penon  U 

TWbAl  evidence  ob- 
Immedliitoly  aftar  the  uaauthorlzed 
Arrest." 

The  "PoUoe  Answer"  doe*  rely  on  one  piece 
of  counter  faetUAl  research:  %  police -directed 
■smpUng  ot  MTsa«s  for  InvestlcsUon  atKnlfy- 
Ing  thAt  the  grettt  msjcwity  of  these  arrestees 
hsve  "prerious  crtaln*!  records."  '  Ressons 
the  Chief:  "Tha  hlfh  percentage  of  persons 
arrested  for  liiT«atlg»tk>n  who  were  found  to 
have  previous  raeordi  would  indicate  that  the 
poUoe  oOoers'  Judfinant  was  proper  in  believ- 
ing that  they  had  oommltted.  or  were  about 
to  coaunlt,  a  criminal  offense.  At  least,  the 
previous  reoortfs  Indicate  their  capacity  for 
criminal  acts"  ("PoUce  Answer."  pp.  14-15) 

The  Chief  saems  to  have  forgotten  that 
■omathlng  mora  than  a  "record"  of  or  "ca- 
pacity" for  crlma  must  exist  before  the  lib- 
erty of  the  cltlaan — any  citizen — can  be  sub- 
jected to  the  power  of  the  State  The  two- 
preclnct  sampling  doas  not  demonstrate  the 
propriety  of  the  challenged  practice  as  much 
as  it  demonstrates  that  the  victims  of  the 
practice  are  regarded  as  "police  property."  -'* 
The  fact  that  of  the  90  persons  In  the  sam- 
pling who  were  fingerprinted,  lo  and  behold, 
It    t\ims    out  83    had    a   "previous   criminal 


"  Although  the  great  weight  of  authority. 
both  State  and  Federal,  had  been  to  the 
contrary  (see  Kamlaar.  supra  note  11.  espe- 
cially cases  coUaetod  at  81  a.  16)  It  is  now 
fairly  clear  that  varbal  evidence  which  derives 
"Immediately"  trooa  an  unlawful  arrest  will 
be  thrown  out  aa  tha  "fruit"  of  police  illegal- 
ity. Wong  Sun  r.  Vnited.  States,  371  VB.  471. 
406  (1968).  It  la  aqoally  clear,  at  the  other 
end,  that  releaaa  of  the  suspect  renders  the 
connection  between  the  original  arrest  and 
any  subsequent  Incrlmilnatlng  statement  the 
police  obtain  "ao  attenuated  as  to  dissipate 
the  taint."  Id.  at  401.  It  Is  unclear  whether. 
If  the  wrongfully  arrested  person  is  simply 
kept  In  custody  and  neither  brought  before 
a  magistrate  nar>pannltted  to  aee  an  attor- 
ney, the  mare  ^ssage  of  time — and  how 
much — "purges"  tha  primary  taint  of  the  un- 
authorized arrest.  See  Id.  at  486-66.  It  may 
be  that  Dtatrlot  and  other  Federal  law  en- 
forcement offlclals  ara  "boxed  In"  by  Wong 
Sun.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  McNabb-Mal- 
lory  rule,  on  tha  othar,  so  that  a  period  erf 
time  sufficient  to  "purge"  the  original  Illegal 
arrest  amounts  to  an  "unnecessary  delay"  In 
bringing  the  suapeot  before  a  magistrate, 
under  Fed.  R.  Orlm.  p.  6(a) . 

» Police  Answer  14.  "Previous  criminal 
record"  Is  not  daOnad.  Since  almost  all  per- 
sons "arrested  Sot  Inveatlgatlon"  In  the  Dis- 
trict are  "booked."  see  note  8  supra,  and 
photographed  and  fingerprinted  for  the  police 
flies,  see  p.  1806  supra,  the  queetlon  may  be 
asked:  Does  the  fact  that  a  person  "arrested 
for  Inveatlgatlon"  was  previously  "arrested 
for  Investigation"  place  him  In  the  category 
c*  arrestees  with  a  "previous  criminal  rec- 
ord"?    Cf.  p.  1806  supra. 

"Cf.  Caldwell,  "Police  Efficiency  In  Law 
Enforcement  as  a  Foundation  of  American 
Life.'  48  ASJiJ.  ISO.  133-33  (1963).  to  the 
effect  that  tha  former  police  conunlssloner 
of  Chicago  reportadly  told  a  crime  Investi- 
gating commlttaa  that  his  "policy  has  always 
been  to  pick  up  criminals,  simply  because 
they  are  crimlnala  "  I  suppose  that  "to  the 
right  kind  of  Amerksans."  as  well  as  "to  the 
right  kind  or  n«neh,  the  police,  like  death  to 
small  children,  la  pour  lea  autres.  It  Is  all 
aa  simply  logical  as  that — the  police  treat 
I>eople  badly;  only  bad  people  get  into  the 
clutches  of  tha  pc^loe;  bad  people  deserve 
what  they  get."  Bedford,  "The  Faces  of 
Justice."  242  (1961). 


r«oord"  **  calls  to  mind  a  couplet  once  sung 
In  a  liontmartre  cabaret 

"8aa  how  Mat\ire  had  the  extreme  good  sense 
To  make  the  nvers  flow  exactly  under  the 
bridges"" 

The  "Police  Answer  gathers  a  number  of 
legal  and  practical  arguments  in  defense  or 
arresU  for  investigation,  but  reflects  no 
awareness  that  the  report  has  anticipated 
virtually  all  of  them  It  Is  as  If  Chief  Murray 
o{>erated  on  the  premise,  perhaps  not  without 
cause."  that  those  who  share  his  views  might 
take  the  trouble  to  read  his  memorandum 
even  though  they  hadti  t  l><.)thered  to  read  the 
Horsky  committee's 

Thus,  the  "Police  Answer  '  relies  .>n  the 
langviage  of  two  sections  of  Uie  Dlalrlct  of 
Columbia  Code  which  use  uhe  word  'suspect" 
("Police  Answer.'  pp  &9i  but  the  rep<jrt 
points  out  that  the  words  "Just  cuuse  to 
suspect"  In  the  first  section  have  been  as- 
sumed by  the  courts  to  be  equivalent  t<) 
"probable  cause"  and  the  second  section  is 
directed  toward  the  Illegal  concealment  oi 
Information  by  law  enforcement  oflBeers,  not 
toward  arreets  ( reptirt  pp  34  25)  The 
"Answer"  also  relies  on  sections  of  the  Uni- 
form Arrest  Act.  adopted  In  a  few  States, 
which  define  arrest  to  exclude  detention,  and 
empower  an  officer  to  detain  a  person  up  to 
3  hours  where  there  la  'reasonable  ground 
to  8USF>ect"  him  of  a  crime  and  he  does  not 
"explain  his  actions  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  officer  "  "  Indeed,  the  Chief  urges  the 
District  Commissioners  to  give  'serious  con- 
sideration" to  enactment  of  such  provisions 
("Police  Answer."  p  39 1  Aa  the  report 
points  out.  however,  the  decisions  In  those 
States  which  have  adopted  the  act  "leave 
most  uncertain  whether  their  statutes  have 
in  fact  expanded  the  power  of  the  p«illce 
beyond  arrests  for  probable  cause.'  "  and  If 
they  have  "they  may  fail  to  survive  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  14th  amendment  when 
reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court  •  •  •"  (re- 
port, p  78)  Quite  properly  the  report  deem.s 
It  unnecessary  to  decide  whether  the  14th 
amendment  due  process  clause  neceeaarlly 
embodies  the  probable  cause  limitation  of 
the  fourth  amendment  because  "t.here  is  no 
doubt  that,  so  far  aa  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Is  concerned,  the  fourth  amendment  .ip- 
plles  directly"  i  rep^ort    p    77  i 

It  might  l>e  added  that  the  Uniform  Ar- 
rest Act.  which  grew  out  i>f  the  work  of  the 
Interstate  Commission  on  Crime  of  the 
1930'8.  Is  about  as  useful  today  as  a  restate- 
ment of  the  Federal  commerce  power  drawn 
up  prior  to  NLRB  v  Jones  dt  Laughlin  Steel 
Corp.'*  and  WiOtard  v  f  i/burn  "  For  exam- 
ple. Prof  Sam  Bass  Warner,  the  draftsman 
of  the  Uniform  Arrest  Act,  once  unhesitat- 
ingly said  of  section  6(3)  (B) — authorizing 
arrest  whenever  the  arrestee  turns  out  to 
have  committed  a  felony,  "although  before 
making  the  arrest  the  officer  had  no  reason- 
able gpround  to  believe  the  person  committed 
It" — what  no  one  would  say  today  There 
seems  no  ground  for  att<u:klng  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  provision  It  can  hardly  be 
termed  a  denial  of  due  pmcess.  slnoe  a  lawful 
arreet  la  not  one  of  Its  essentials  •  •  •  Nor 
does  It  seem  an  'unreasonable  seizure'  to 
arrest  one  who  turns  out  to  be  actually  guil- 
ty of  felony  "  "     It  is  now  settled    of  course. 


**  Police  Answer  14  During  this  period 
eight  fjersons  arrested  for  Investigation  " 
were  not  fingerprinted,  three  l>ecau."»e  they 
were  turned  over  to  military  authorities 

'•  Leonl.  "Freedom  and  the  Law     51  ( 1961 1 

"See.  e.g..  p   1504  supra 

'^Police  Answer  I  (referring  to  Uniform 
Arrest  Act.  sec.  3i.  The  act  U  set  forth  In 
Warner.  "The  Uniform  Arrest  Act  a8  Va.  L 
Rev.  310.  343-47  (1943) 

"301  US    1    (1937> 

"817  UJB.   Ill    (1942) 

"  Warner,  supra  note  33,  at  333  334 


that  "arrests  on  "suspicion"  are  unoooatltu- 
tlonal  at  the  local,  as  well  as  at  the  Federal. 
level  "  And  It  la  equally  well  settled  that 
l>x.-al.  as  well  as  Federal,  police  are  addreseees 
of  the  edict  that  a  search  or  seizure  Is  "good 
or  bad  when  It  starts  and  does  not  change 
character  from  Its  success. "'  "  For  "officers 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  prtKeed  In  an 
Irregular  manner  on  the  chance  that  all  will 
end  well  '  ••  Were  It  otherwise,  the  land- 
mark case  of  Mapp  v  Ohio  '"  would  be  an 
exercise  in  futility 

I  submit  that  many  of  the  Uniform  Arrest 
Act  provisions  were  fatally  defective  as  early 
as  WoUt  v  Colorado  ""  As  Justice  Frank- 
furter observed  on  that  occasion  "(Wle 
have  no  hesitation  In  saying  that  were  a 
State  affirmatively  to  sanction  •  •  •  police 
Incursion  Into  privacy  it  would  run  counter 
to  the  guaranty  of  the  14th  amendment."  ' 
Those  States  which  have  adopted  the  Uni- 
form Act  appear  to  have  done  Just  that — 
unle.sa  their  courts  construe  Its  provisions  In 
disregard  of  the  very  purpose  of  the  act 
But  we  need  not  dwell  on  whether  the  Wolf 
case  perfectly  equated  the  substantive  pro- 
tection against  Invasions  of  privacy  afforded 
by  the  14th  amendment  with  that  furnished 
by  the  4th."  although  It  declined  to  Imple- 
ment this  right  by  excluding  evidence  ob- 
tained in  violation  of  It  For  there  Is  Mayrp 
V  Ohio"  Here  It  Is  evident.  I  think,  that  the 
Court  did  equate  the  substantive  protection 
of  the  two  amendments  " — at  the  very  least 
it  did  strike  down  those  State  standards 
which  clash  with  Federal  precedents  govern- 
ing such  fundamental  concepts  as  What  Is 
an  arrest  or  search  or  seizure?  What  Is 
probable  cause  or  rea8<')nable  ground  to  make 
an  arrest  or  search?  Were  It  otherwise,  the 
Mapp  case  would  again  be  an  exercise  in 
futility 

Moreover,  when  these  Federal  standardb  are 
violated.  It  would  seem  that  14th  amend- 
ment due  process  now  calls  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  verbal,  as  well  as  "real"  or  physical 
evidence  so  obtained  True,  Wong  Sun  was 
a  Federal  prosecution,  but  If  "the  policies 
underlying  the  exclusionary  rule"  do  not  "In- 
vite any  logical  distinction  between  physical 
and  verbal  evidence"  In  the  Federal  courts 
then  "the  danger  In  relaxing  the  exclusion- 
ary rules  In  the  case  of  verbal  evidence  would 
seem  too  great  to  warrant  Introducing  such 
a  distinction""  ••  at   the  State  level,  too  '" 
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.See    Dougla.'i     'Vagrancy    and    Arre.st    on 
Suspicion.     70  Yale  LJ    1.   13    (1960) 

»•  L''iif.-(i  States  v  Di  Re.  332  US  581.  595 
I  1  <.>48  ) 

'■■  Nufilet'i  V  District  of  Columbia.  115  F 
2d  690.  694  (DC  Clr  1940)  (Judge  later 
Chief  Justice.  Vln.son). 

'    J67  U  a   643  (  1961  ) 

•   338  US   25  (1949) 

'    Id    at  28 
For    the    view    that    It    did.    see    Kami.-iar 
Wv)lX    and    Lustlg    10    "if ears    Later.     Illegal 
State  Evidence  in  State  and  Federal  Courts, ' 
43   Minn    L    Rev    1083.   1101    1108   (1959) 

•■  367  US    643    (  1961) 

'  See  Id  at  655-658  (opinion  of  the  Court 
per  Clark.  J):  Id  at  661-663  (concurring 
opinion  of  Black.  J  ).  Id  at  669-673  (con- 
curring opinion  of  Douglas,  J  i  The  dis- 
senters protest  that  this  was  not  the  mean- 
ing of  Wolf,  but  they  recognize  that  It  Is  the 
meaning  of  Mapp  Id  at  679  680  See  also 
Elkin.i  v  United  State.i.  364  U  S  206,  223  224 
(1960).  a-s  Illuminated  by  the  dlFsent  of 
Frankfurter,  J  .  at  237-238;  the  Supreme 
Court,  1959  term.  74  Harv  L  Rev  81.  147- 
149  (1960) 

•*  Wong  Sun  v  United  States.  371  US  471. 
486   ( 1963) 

'Only  a  few  months  prior  to  Wong  Sun. 
New  York,  In  what  purported  to  be  a  routine 
application  of  Mapp.  became  the  first  State 
to   extend    the    exclusionary    rule    In    search 


Chief  Murray"s  memorandum  ends  with  a 
strong  appeal  "not  to  Implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  [  Horsky  1  Committee  •  •  • 
until  satisfactory  alternatives  are  established 
to  provide  the  police  force  with  tools  to  con- 
tinue an  effective  war  on  crime"  (Police  An- 
swer, p.  43).  An  appeal,  it  should  be  noted, 
which  the  District  Commissioners,  after 
some  halting  and  balking,  did  not  heed.** 
His  memorandum,  feels  the  Chief,  manifests 
"the  demonstrated  need  for  such  procedure 
I  investigative  arrests]  for  effective  law  en- 
lorccment"'    (Police  Answer,  p.  42). 

I  venture  to  say  that  all  the  Chief's  mem- 
orandum on  ""arrests  for  investigation"  dem- 
onstrates Is  that  the  practice  amounts  to  a 
side  ls.«ue.  What  the  Chief  really  wants — 
what  he  must  be  urging — Is  nothing  less 
than  repeal  or  modification  of  the  20-year- 
old  McNabb-Mallory  rule,  or  the  half-century 
old  Federal  exclusionary  rule  In  search  and 
seizure  cases.  But  the  Chief  Is  in  the  wrong 
forum;  the  District  Commissioners  can  do 
nothing  about  either.  Their  Judgments  "are 
strictly  circumscribed  by  the  rules  of  the 
garae  itself,  and  It  Is  only  in  terms  of  the 
rules  that  judgment  may  be  rendered."  *• 
What,  then,  is  the  point  of  "urging  the  Com- 
missioners  not   to   implement    the   Horskey 


and  seizure  cases  to  all  fruits,  "oral"  as  well 
as  ""real"  evidence.  People  v.  Rodriguez,  11 
NY.  2d  279.  183  NJB.  2d  661,  329  N.YJ3.  Sd 
353   (1962)    (dictum). 

"  Thurman  Arnold  was  talking  about  citi- 
zen lawbreakers,  not  government  lawbreakers, 
when  he  remarked  the  most  unenforced 
criminal  laws  "are  unenforced  because  we 
want  to  continue  our  conduct,  and  unre- 
pealed because  we  want  to  preserve  our 
morals."  Arnold,  "Tha  Symbols  of  OoTem- 
ment,"  160  (1935).  But  this  obaerratlon  is 
well  Illustrated  by  the  aftermath  of  the 
report. 

Senator  Robcst  C.  Bted,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  District  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, told  Chief  Murray:  "If  you  say  it  is  go- 
ing to  put  you  out  of  business  (Murray's  ap- 
praisal of  the  effect  of  discontinuing  "arrests 
for  Investigation"],  I  say  It  shouldn't  be 
done."'  Washington  Post,  July  27.  1962,  p.  1, 
col.  2.  "Pointing  a  pencil  toward  District 
officials,  including  Board  of  Commissioners 
President  Walter  N.  Tobriner,  Btso  de- 
clared: 'I  hope  no  action  will  be  taken  to 
implement  this  report.'  "    Ibid. 

Some  months  later,  Commissioner  Tobriner 
disclosed  that  "there  is  no  doubt  in  any  of 
the  Commissioners'  minds  that  such  arrests 
I 'for  Investigation']  are  unconstitutional," 
but  be  added  that  the  police  would  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  the  practice  until  some 
'acceptable  constitutional  substitute"  was 
found.  Washington  Poet,  Dec.  17,  1962,  p. 
BI.  col.  8;  id.,  Dec.  20,  1962,  p.  A24.  col.  2. 
Several  weeks  later,  the  "long-debated  ban 
on  investigative  arrests"  was  finally  ordered 
by  the  District  Commissioners,  effectiye 
March  15.  1963.  This  delay  was  designed  to 
give  Congress  time  to  consider  legislation 
alleviating  the  police  force's  plight.  Wash- 
ington Post,  Jan.  11,  1963,  p.  1,  col.  1. 

A  week  before  the  ban  was  to  go  into  effect, 
the  House  District  Committee  adopted  a 
resolution  requesting  the  District  Commis- 
sioners to  rescind  their  order  and  withhold 
further  action  until  Congress  considered  leg- 
islation increasing  police  power  to  interro- 
gate suspects.  Washington  Poat.  Mar.  8, 
1963.  p.  1,  col.  1.  The  Commissioners  huddled 
again  and  declined  to  rescind  the  ban,  a  de- 
cision Representative  Joel  T.  BaoTinu.. 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  House 
District  Committee,  labeled  "a  rude  action, 
a  discourteous  action,  an  arrogant  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners."  "Washing- 
ton Post.  Mar.   14,  1963,  p.  1.,  col.  2. 

"Fried,  "Two  Concepts  of  Interests:  8om« 
Reflections  on  the  Supreme  Court's  Balanc- 
ing Test."  76  Harv.  L.  Rev.  788,  769-60  (1968). 


Conunittee's  reconmiendatlons?  How,  then, 
is  an  arrest  for  Investigation  an  "effective" 
weapon  in  the  war  against  crime?  So  long 
as  the  McNabb-Mallory  rule  holds  sway,  such 
an  "arrest"  gives  the  police  no  more  "lee- 
way" ^  to  interrogate  a  suspect  than  does 
an  arrest  on  a  formal  charge.  So  long  as 
the  Weeks  rule,  reaffirmed  and  reinforced  by 
"the  fruit  of  the  poisonous  tree"  doctrine," 
is  to  be  reckoned  with,  an  arrest  on  less  than 
probable  cause  yields  the  prosecution  "no 
evidentiary  advantage  In  building  a  case 
against  the  accused."  ^-' 

Whether  the  McNabb-Mallory  or  Weeks 
rules  ought  to  be  modified  in  the  name  of 
"police  efficiency"  ■"  are  issues  which  cannot 
be  afforded  the  requisite  attention  in  a  book 
review — especially  one  already  so  long.  How- 
ever, this  much  should  be  said — and  has  been 
In  the  report: 

" '[E]fflclency'  cannot  be  the  touchstone 
for  criminal  procedure.  The  proudest  tradi- 
tions of  common-law  criminal  procedure 
hamp>er  efficiency  to  some  extent — because 
we  wish  to  protect  the  innocent  as  well  as 
convict  the  guilty,  and  because  we  wish  to 
treat  all  prisoners.  Innocent  or  guilty,  in 
ways  that  fit  In  with  the  kind  of  society  we 
want.  As  Chief  Justice  Warren  has  recently 
stated:  "The  methods  we  employ  In  the 
enforcement  of  our  criminal  law  have  aptly 
been  called  the  measures  by  which  the  qual- 
ity of  our  civilization  may  be  Judged.' 

"Professor  Sutherland  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  has  said:  'You  can  run  an  efficient, 
quick,  easy  police  system  a  great  deal  better 
without  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  purpose  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  goes  to  a  great  deal  more 
than  quick  and  easy  police  work'  "   (report, 

p.""). 

The  point  can  be  made  another  way.  What 
do  we  mean  by  '"effectiveness"  or  "efficiency"? 
These  are  manifestly  value  terms  which  can 
be  Judged  only  by  reference  to  some  ends  or 
goals.  If  "liberty  Is  the  aim  of  law,  and 
order  no  more  than  a  condition  hospitable 
to  Its  realization,"  "  then  talk  of  "effective- 
ness" and  "efficiency,"  in  the  Chief's  narrow 
sense.  Is  not  very  meaningful. 

A  "free"  or  "liberal"  society  has  been 
viewed  as  "a  system  of  many  centers  of 
powers,  many  areas  of  privacy  and  a  strong 
Internal  impulse  toward  the  mutual  adapta- 


••  In  a  post- Horsky  report  television  Inter- 
view, Chief  Murray  remarked:  "We're  Just 
asking  for  a  little  leeway  In  handling  cases." 
Washington  Post,  Aug.  13,  1962.  p.  Bl,  col.  2. 
According  to  a  local  newspaper  editorial,  by 
"leeway,"  the  Chief  "made  It  plain"  he  meant 
relief  from  the  McNabb-Mallory  rule  and  the 
contemplated  ban  on  "arrests  for  Investiga- 
tion."   Id..  Aug.  18,  1962,  p.  AlO,  col.  2. 

•"  See,  e.g.,  Wong  Sun  v.  United  States,  371 
U.S.  471,  484-86  (1963);  Nardone  v.  United 
States.  308  U.S.  338,  340-41  (1939);  Silver- 
thome  Lumber  Co.  v.  United  States,  251  U.S. 
386,  392   (1920). 

■Report  60.  quoting  from  Bynum  v. 
VniUd  States.  262  P.  2d  465,  467  (DC.  Cir. 
1988) . 

■As  this  review  goes  to  press,  the  Justice 
Department  Is  reported  to  be  considering  leg- 
islation which  would  permit  Federal  law 
enforcement  officers  "perhapw  6  hours"  of 
questioning  between  arrest  and  commitment, 
but  would  require  them  to  tell  the  arrestee, 
at  the  start,  of  his  right  to  consult  a  la'wyer 
and  to  remain  silent.  See  N.T.L.J.,  Mar.  19, 
1963,  p.  4,  col.  3. 

»•  Barth,  "The  Price  of  Liberty,"  193  ( 1961 ) . 
See  also  Foote,  "Safeguards  in  the  Law  of 
Arrest."  82  Nw.  Ui,.  Rev.  16,  24  (1957); 
SchwaJrtE,  "On  Current  Proposals  To  Legalize 
Wire  Tapping."  103  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  167-68 
(1984);  Welsberg.  "Police  Interrogation  of 
Arrested  Persons:  A  Skeptical  View,"  in  'Po- 
lice Power  and  Individual  Freedom,"  168,  171- 
72  (Sowle  ed  ,  1962). 


tlon  of  the  spheres  rather  than  of  the  domi- 
nance or  the  submission  of  any  one  to  the 
others.  Each  sphere  in  the  liberal  society 
enjoys  a  partial  autonomy  and  at  the  same 
time  It  Influences  and  Is  Influenced  by  the 
other  spheres  •  •  •  within  the  pattern  of 
conduct  of  the  Individual  and  In  the  rela- 
tions of  Institutions  to  one  another."  " 

Such  requirements  as  probable  cause — a 
standard  which  the  police  sometimes  forget 
Is  "already  a  compromise  between  the  needs 
of  the  community  and  the  freedom  of  the 
individual"  (report,  p.  33) — pose  no  serious 
obstruction  If  the  overall  objective  Is  seen  as 
not  simply  waging  "war  on  crime"  but  main- 
taining the  balance  or  equilibrium  or  plural- 
Ism  characteristic  of  a  free  society.  Judged 
by  reference  to  this  goal,  when  the  police — 
because  the  police — comply  with  such  re- 
quirements, they  are  being  "effective,"  and 
their  "efficiency"  Is  high,  Is  it  not? 

"Liberty?"  "Freedom?"  I  realize  that 
'the  course  of  political  language  has  been 
the  bias  toward  rhetoric"  and  no  other  words 
have  been  "so  much  abused  In  this  fash- 
ion."" "Liberty?"  "Freedom?"  I  am 
aware  that  "men  of  many  minds  could  chant 
the  ritual  in  unison  and  then  go  forth  to 
promote  contradictory  policies."  ^ 

The  reaction  to  the  Horsky  rep<»rt  is  as 
good  an  example  as  any.  Thus,  Chief  Mur- 
ray— ^poignantly  illustrating  how  the  ele- 
ments of  the  balance  to  be  struck  in  a  par- 
tlctilar  case  can  be  so  identified  "that  the 
statement  Itself  prejudices  the  decision" ''' — 
mused :  "I  often  wonder  who,  besides  the  po- 
lice. Is  concerned  about  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens to  be  free  from  attack  by  criminals?"  " 
And  one  of  his  allies  in  Congress  queried: 
"If  American  citizens  cannot  visit  their  seat 
of  government  without  fear  of  being  attacked 
smd  robbed,  how  can  we  talk  of  freedom  in 
this  country?"* 

Moreover,  the  main  thrust  of  Chief  Mur- 
ray's opposition  to  the  ban  on  arrests  for 
investigation  is  that  it  will  destroy  his  police 
force's  effective  freedom  of  action.  "There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind,"  he  told  a  U.S. 
Senate  subcommittee,  "but  that  it  will  just 
about  put  us  out  of  business."  "  The  Chief 
believes,  I  take  it,  that  those  who  press  for 
refcwTO  are  so  lacking  in  firsthand  knowledge 
of  police  problems  that  they  know  not  what 
havoc  they  will  wreak.  I  suppose.  If  be 
thought  about  it  in  these  terms,  the  Chief 
would  heartily  agree  that  if  we  define  "ab- 
sentee management"  in  this  broad  sense, 
"then  we  may  say  of  it  that  freedom  has  no 
more  effective  enemy."  " 


"Shlls,  "The  Torment  of  Secrecy,"  154 
(1956);  cf.  Fried,  supra  note  49,  at  768,  773. 

^CatUn,  "On  Freedom,"  In  "Aspects  of 
Uberty,"  49  (Konvitz  &  Rosslter  ed.,  1968) . 

^'  T.  R.  Powell,  "My  Philosophy  of  Law,"  in 
"My  Philosophy  of  Law,"  269,  271  (1941). 

**  Pried,  supra  note  49,  at  768. 

""The  Bllight  in  the  Nation's  Capital," 
U.S.  News  ti  World  Report,  Feb.  18.  1963,  pp 
37,  39. 

<*>  CONGSESSIONAL    RECORD,     VOl.     108,    pt.     12. 

p.  15999  (Representative  Chambeelain ) . 

<"  Washington  Post,  July  27,  1962,  p.  1,  col. 
2.  The  reader  who  has  come  with  me  this 
far  will  understand,  I  trust,  why  I  do  not 
pause  to  spell  out  the  preposterousness  of 
this  statement.  Suffice  here  to  recall  that 
6  years  ago  Chief  Murray  warned  a  Ho\i8e 
subcommittee  that  "If  the  Mallory  decision 
stands.  It  will  result  in  complete  breakdown 
In  law  enforcement  In  the  District."  The  de- 
cision did  stand,  but  Murray  proved  to  be 
a  much  better  police  chief  than  prophet. 
See  generally  Kamlsar.  "Public  Safety  ▼.  In- 
dividual Liberties:  Some  "Facts'  and  'Theo- 
ries,' "  53  J.  Crlm.  L.,  C.  *  PJ3.  171,  190-93 
(1962). 

«*  Fuller.  "Freedom — A  Suggested  Analy- 
sis," 68  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1806,  1816  (1968). 
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Mo  Anibt  man  ttian  a  f  sw  coUace  tooUiall 
rirarrhn  would  nnitly  •ancur.  At  laact  toma 
«o«ld  In  my  pari  o<  Um  country  wbo  an  ao 
qutek.  to  map  at  fMotty  commltt—  mem- 
ban:  "Bow  voald  y««  Ilka  it  IX  wa  told  jou 
hov  to  run  your  dapailniant?" 

Is  tha  Hanky  Ooowatttaa  engaxed  In  teU- 
ing  OUftf  liunaj  hov  to  run  bU  dep&rt- 
mant?  Not  any  mora.  It  Mama  patent  to  me. 
than  tha  faculty  commlttae  la  subatitutlng 
Ita  judgment  for  that  of  tHa  football  coacb 
In  tha  matter  of  how  beat  to  go  about  win- 
ning tha  conferaaca  title  next  year.  The 
•paclallat — poUca  ehiaf.  ooUage  coacb.  or  ad- 
miral or  general  Um  that  nuttar^wbo  brla- 
ttaa  at  abaentea  management  too  often  be- 
trays his  failure  to  pay  more  than  Upeervlce 
to  tha  Taluaa  and  poali  which  theee  "out- 
siders" or  "amatannT'  remind  him  are  sup- 
[Maad  to  be  hU  g,il1iliM  Too  often,  the  spe- 
cialist cannot  "Intamallae"  these  beliefs  and 
attitudes,  so  that  thay  are  integrated  with 
hts  own  Tslua  syatam.  or.  st  least,  too  often 
ha  has  not  done  so.  IXm  often,  they  have  not 
beooma  an  aspect  of  his  attitude  toward  his 
nation  and  tts  tnatttutlons  and  traditions, 
or.  as  the  ease  may  be,  his  nnlTerslty  and  tts 
purpoaea* 

"One  of  the  dangers  to  a  liberal  society.*' 
it  hM  been  well  aaM.  Is  "specialization  to  the 
point  where  undertaandhig  and  sympathy  for 
tha  other  realms  wtth  which  collaboration 
and  a  senae  of  aSntty  are  necessary  are  oh- 
stmctad.  The  akin  and  knowledge  as  well 
as  tha  motive  for  doing  a  task  op  to  a  mod- 
erate lerel  at  tMelmacj  can  only  be  produced 
by  speclaUMtkm. 

"Speelallaatlaa  at  task  and  training  is 
often,  however,  eharactarteed  by  an  absence 
ol  ooncem  for  the  Adds  outside  the  area  o€ 
expertnses.  The  speelaUst  is  an  excellent 
caretaker  of  his  own  domain,  but  be  is  ordi- 
narily not  much  concerned  with  the  fate  of 
what  goes  on  ooMda."" 

rrom  Chief  lAaray^  vantage  point,  no 
doubt  the  Heraky  Oommtttee  was  composed 
of  "amateura."  Bat  then  ■*we  hare  a  legal 
system  which  enhrvats  tts  case-Uw-maklng 
to  a  body  who  are  specialists  only  in  being 
uxMpedatlaed.  Bofdi  a  body  has  as  its  func- 
tion to  be  Instnwtad.  ease  by  case,  by  the 
eapcrta  In  any  speciality,  and  then,  by  com- 
blnatioa  of  It*  vary  nonexpertneaa  in  tha 
parUenlar  with  Iti  gnaral  and  widely  tout- 
tresead  axpert  roondadneaa  In  many  smatter- 
in^  to  reach  a  Jtidgiiiiaii  which  adds  bal- 
ance not  only,  m  hae  been  argued  so  often 
^lyl  so  hard.  afahMk  the  passing  Aurrlss  of 
pubUc  passion,  but  no  less  against  the  often 
deep  but  too  often  Jug-handled  contribu- 
tions of  any  technicians."  <■ 

— Talk  Kamqae.** 


SEA  LIFE  PARK  IN  HAWAH 

Mr.  INOUYB.  Mr.  Presldeaat,  I  will 
not  take  up  my  eoUeagues'  valuable  time 
with  a  dissertation  on  the  many  attrac- 
tion* which  Hsw«U  has  to  offer  for  they 
are  too  well  luiown. 

But  a  new  attraction  is  now  under  con- 
struction on  the  Island  of  Oahu  and  I 
think  It  may  be  of  Interest.  Mr.  Bob 
Consldlne,  well-known  author  and  com- 
mentator. reMntly  wrote  a  column  for 
King  Features  indicate  about  Sea  Life 
Park  on  Oaha  and  what  is  also  to  become 
the  Pacific  Oceans  Institute. 


« Sae  generally.  Kelman.  "Compliance. 
Identification,  and  Ihtemallzatlon :  Three 
Proceasaa  of  AtUtnda  Change."  2  J.  Conflict 
Resolution  SI  (IMS). 

M  ahlls.  op.  el*,  supra  noU  56,  at  154. 

"  Llewellyn,  "The  Common  Law  Tradition : 
DaddlBg  appaala."  atS  (ld«0). 

•  ProCaaaos  of  hnr.  University  of  Minnesota. 
Member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar. 


The  project  is  headed  by  Mr.  Taylor  A. 
Pryor.  son  of  Mr.  Sam  Pryor,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Pan  American  World  Airways. 
aiKl  Mr.  Kermeth  8.  Norris.  a  prominent 
marine  biologist  from  UCLA. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
column  in  the  Bscosd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcosd. 
as  follows : 

(Prom    the    Wa&hUnfton    (DCi     Post. 
Aug   2.  1983  I 
Shi  Goes  ros   UNwa waxes   Ride  ow  Dussai. 
Pin  or  Poai>ox&s 
( By  Bob  Consldlne) 
8ea    Lrrs   Pakk.    Makapuu    Poirrr    Oahu     - 
An   intrepid  child  we   know,   named   Debbie 
went   for  a  brisk  ride   today  by  a  somewhat 
unusual  method  of  transportation      She  waa 
hanging  on  to  the  dorsal  ftn  of  a  S-foot  por- 
poise named  Haole 

Both  mammals  seemed  to  enjoy  the  expe- 
rience. Haole,  a  former  resident  of  the 
neighboring  Pacific,  chatted  cheerfully  to 
the  three  other  porpoises  in  the  deep  pool 
"This  la  great."  Debbie  said,  holding  on  for 
dear  life.  "Its  like ."  She  would  huve  con- 
tinued the  sentence,  but  Haole  submerged 
Just  then  and  Debbie  went  under  with  him. 
Both  reappeared  eventually,  smiling.  In  a 
nearby  pool,  with  no  guard  net  dividing  It 
from  the  pool  In  which  the  girl  and  por- 
poises played,  sulked  a  pygmy  killer  whale, 
one  of  the  few  ever  captured  alive. 

In  another  pool  three  pitch-black  pilot 
whales  cruised  slowly  about.  obUvtous  to 
the  clowning  of  three  bottle-nosed  dolphins. 
In  BtUl  another  pool,  two  magnificent  spotted 
porpoise*  leaped  over  a  high  Jump  bar  and 
slid  back  Into  the  water  with  hardly  a  sound 
or  ripple. 

We  ^'^  corns  upon  the  Impressive  be- 
ginnings of  what  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  Sea  Life  Park.  These 
were  Um  training  pools  of  what  soon  will  be 
the  most  Impressive  and  extensive  marine 
exhibit  In  the  world.  In  time.  also,  the 
pools  wlU  serve  ss  laboratories  fur  the  Pacific 
Oceans  Institute,  chartered  for  the  purpose 
of  marine   reaearch   and  education. 

Sea  Life  Park  and  the  InsUtute  are  Uie 
dreams  come  true  of  a  virile  young  ex- 
Marine  helicopter  pilot  and  shark  speclalUt 
named  Taylor  A.  Pryor.  son  of  the  vice  presl- 
dMit  of  PanAm,  and  Kenneth  S.  Norris. 
famed  nxarlne  biologist  of  UCLA. 

Whsn  completed,  the  park  wlU  not  be  an 
aquarium..  Ta<>.  ss  Pryor  Is  called,  winced  at 
tha  sound  oX  the  word.  Tha  800,000  gallon 
main  pool,  designed  after  Prank  Uoyd 
Wright's  colled-path  Guggenheim  Art  Mu- 
seum In  New  York.  wUl  permit  the  strolling 
visitor  to  deacend  from  a  blrds-eye  view  of 
the  surface -loving  fish  to  the  spooky  depths 
of  coral  caves  Infested  with  razor-toothed 
morays — without  getting  wet  or  far  that 
matter,  devoured. 

Dozens  of  different  species  will  make  of  the 
tank  a  realistic  cross  section  of  life  lu  these 
waters.  We  asked  Tap  what  would  prevent 
the  bigger  exhibits  from  eating  the  smaller 
exhlblU. 

"They  wUl.  for  a  while.  '  he  SAid  with  a 
grin.  'But  after  a  lime  thU  tank  will  be- 
oome  a  kind  of  welfare  state.  Well  be  feed- 
ing all  of  them  so  well  that  theyU  prefer 
to  get  their  food  from  us  rather  than  by 
the  old  strenuous  method  of  going  hunting 
for  It." 

Elsewhere  in  the  park  will  be  a  shark  pool, 
a  glassed-in  porpoise  theater,  a  big  open 
sea  water  pool  for  whales  and  spinning  por- 
polsea  "fc"  Haole.  a  pool  for  seals,  sea  turtles 
and  sea  birds,  repUcas  of  the  square-rigged 
ship  Pequod.  and  the  French  frigate  Shoal. 
and  an  area  where  visitors  may  watch  under- 
water activities  off  nearby  Rabbit  Isl.ind  by 


a  means  of  tslevlslon  cameras  located  on  the 
ocean  floor. 

Pryor  and  his  associates.  Including  two 
blond -bearded  mammal  trainers  named  Chris 
Varez  and  Garry  Andersen,  and  a  pretty 
trainer  named  Dotty  Sampson,  a  tiny  girl 
who  swims  with  tons  of  blubber,  are  teach- 
ing thslr  pupils  astounding  tricks. 

Porpoises  and  dolphins,  responding  to 
electronically  simulated  mammal  sounds, 
leap  and  twist  In  the  air.  Jump  over  hurdles, 
swim  U>gether  In  perfect  symmetry. 

They  are  being  taught  to  locate  objects 
iis  small  as  a  BB  shot,  though  blindfolded. 
The  bottle-nosed  dolphins  are  learning  not 
t.>  expect  a  flah  to  be  thrown  to  them  after 
every  Ulck  but  to  accept  a  large  wo<xien 
•  poker  chip"  Instead,  stack  the  chlp«  until 
they  have  10  of  them,  then  cash  them  In  for 
a  snaelt. 

They'll  be  running  this  State  before  long. 
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JOHN     DOAR.     WISCCtflSIN     FRONT- 
IJNE  FIGHTER   FOR  CIVIL   RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  reported 
that  John  Doar.  of  New  Richmond.  Wis., 
has  been  the  out-in-front  on-the-firing- 
line  leader  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  the  historic  and  dangerous  civil 
riKhts  demonstrations. 

The  Attorney  General  has  called  John 
Doar.  "one  of  the  most  outstanding  peo- 
ple I've  met  in  Government  service — not 
only  in  the  Department  of  Justice  but 
in  any  Government  agency." 

In  a  sharp,  vivid  analysis  of  John  Doar. 
the  Sentinel  article  demonstrates  why 
this  is  true. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Recxjrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Aug.  13.  1963] 
Uf  PtONT  ii«  RrcHTS  Battle — Wisconsutitt. 

Doab.    Is    JtrsTiCE    I>epartmei«t    Trouble- 

SHOOTEB 

Washington.  DC. — John  Doar.  a  smaUtown 
lawyer  from  Wisconsin.  Is  In  the  frontline  of 
the  U-S.  Department  of  Justice's  battle  to 
protect  the  legal  rlghU  of  Negro  citizens  In 
the  South. 

Doar.  a  native  of  New  Richmond  with  a 
Republican  background,  has  been  on  the 
scene  at  almost  all  of  the  South's  racial  trou- 
ble spots  as  one  of  the  top  Government  offi- 
cials. 

He  serves  as  the  first  assistant  to  Burke 
Marshall,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  la 
charge  of  the  Justice  Depru-Uneut's  Civil 
RighU  Division. 

Doar  took  the  Job  In  the  summer  of  1960, 
at  the  tag  end  of  the  lilsenhower  admlnUtra- 
tlon.  He  was  kept  on  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ininl.str,it,l()n. 

SXXS  SEXVTCX  IN  SOtTTH 

Ai«ked  for  an  appraisal  of  Doar.  Attorney 
General  Robert  P  Kennedy  said: 

"I  think  he's  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
pefiple  I've  met  in  Government  service — not 
(inly  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  but  In  any 
Government  agency." 

Doar  spends  almost  h.ilf  hts  time  in  the 
South,  primarily  In  Georgia,  Alabama.  Missis- 
sippi, and  Louisiana. 

It  was  In  Jackson.  Miss.,  last  June  that  he 
performed  a  rare  act  of  persoual  courage 
that  helped  to  prevent  a  massive  racial  clash. 

Puneral  services  had  Just  been  held  for 
Medgar  Evers.  the  murdered  Negro  leader. 
A  procession  of  5,000  Negro  mourners  moved 
down  the  street,  away  from  the  funeral  home. 
They  were  met  by  solid  lines  of  i>ollce. 


White  and  Negro  tempers  were  at  the 
breaking  point.  Soda  bottles  and  rocks  were 
being  thrown.  The  crowd  aeemed  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  rioting.  Many  of  tha  Negroea 
were  young  people. 

Doar,  wbo  had  come  to  Jackson  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  his  friend  Brers,  watched 
briefly  from  the  sidelines.  Then,  in  his  shirt 
.sleeves,  he  went  through  the  crowd  and 
pleaded  with  them  to  disperse. 

•Go  back,  go  back,  you  can't  win  this  way, 
break  It  up."  Doar  shouted.  "Don't  throw 
bottles,  that's  what  they  want  you  to  do." 

Some  of  the  Negroes  recogniaed  the  Justice 
Department  official  and  the  crowd  began  to 
realize  that  he  was  there  to  help  them. 

"Yee,  he's  the  boss,  he's  the  big  boas,"  one 
Negro  said. 

Although  27  persons  were  arrested  and  14 
policemen  injured,  a  much  more  tragic  Inci- 
dent was  averted. 

Looking  back  on  the  Incident,  Doar  said: 

"I  Just  happended  to  be  In  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time  and  the  thing  to  do  was  so 
obvious.  It  was  Just  natxu-al.  It  didn't  oc- 
cur to  me  that  it  took  any  particular  cour- 
age. I  thought  that  some  of  those  people 
would  know  me  and  listen  to  me.  •   •  • 

"It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon — 
hotter  than  bell — and  the  policemen  and 
sheriff's  people  were  lined  up  with  thtir  riot 
guns.  The  policemen  were  getting  awful 
edgy.  Bricks  and  bottles  were  being  thrown 
around.   •    •    • 

"I  was  concerned  about  those  kids.  They 
were  good  kids  and  they  didn't  realiae  what 
they  were  letting  themselvee  in  for.  I  was 
sure  I  could  get  them  to  disperse." 

What  strikes  an  interviewer  about  Doar 
Is  that  he  thinks  of  tha  civil  rights  fight  In 
terms  of  people,  not  merely  in  temu  of  sta- 
tistics or  laws. 

GRADUATE     Or    PSINCZTON 

Doar  grew  up  In  a  town  where  no  Negroes 
live.  His  first  real  awareness  of  racial  prob- 
lems came  In  his  undergraduate  dajra  at 
Princeton  University. 

"I  used  to  talk  to  my  classmates  from  the 
South  about  Negroes  and  second-claaa  dti- 
zenslilp.  They  told  me:  'We  know  we've  got 
a  problem,  but  we  can  take  care  of  the  prob- 
lem by  ourselves.  We  don't  need  any  outside 
help.' 

"I  graduated  from  Princeton  and  got  my 
law  degree  from  the  nnlversity  of  California. 
I  went  off  to  practice  law  In  Wisconsin  and 
15  years  later,  I  saw  the  problem  wasnt  taken 
care  of  by  Itself." 

Doar  was  offered  the  Justice  Department 
Job  in  1960  by  Harold  Tyler,  who  was  then 
the  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  for  Civil 
Rights  and  is  now  a  Federal  Judge  In  the 
southern  district  of  New  York.  Doar  and 
Tyler  had  been  friends  at  Princeton. 

"In  the  summer  of  1990,  nobody  else  want- 
ed this  Job."  Doar  said.  "I  was  aware  there 
was  a  chance  that  the  Republicans  would 
lose  In  1960  and  that  I'd  be  out  of  a  job,  but 
that  didn't  matter.    I  Just  wanted  to  do  it." 

He  left  a  lucrative  law  practice  in  the  firm 
of  Doar  &  Knowles.  The  firm  had  been 
started  by  his  father,  W.  T.  (Tom)  Doar. 
Pormer  Republican  Lt.  Oov.  Warren  Knowlea 
Is  a  partner. 

Doar's  primary  duty  Is  to  look  out  for  vot- 
ing rights.  When  he  came  into  the  Justice 
Department,  there  had  been  only  four  civil 
rights  voting  cases  filed  in  court  and  only 
one  had  been  completed.  He  had  fovir  law- 
yers working  under  him. 

Now,  Doar  has  a  team  of  20  lawyers  and 
there  are  more  than  40  voting  rights  stilta 
pending  in  the  courts,  with  many  of  them 
already   tried. 

Doar  and  his  legal  team  analyze  voting 
records  and  where  discriminatory  practices 
are  found  that  cannot  be  corrected  through 
persuasion,  they  file  suits. 


Anoiher  part  of  Doar's  work  is  being  a 
troubleahooter  and  observer  for  the  Justice 
Department. 

He  was  at  the  'University  of  Mississippi  last 
year  when  James  Meredith's  enrollment 
touched  off  a  riot.  He  was  back  there  in 
June  when  the  second  Negro  peacefully  en- 
tered the  university.  He  was  on  hand  dur- 
ing the  freedom  rides  in  Montgomery,  Ala. 

aXVXALS  STRONG  IXELINCS 

Doar  has  some  strong  feelings  about  the 
dvll  rights  legislation  pending  In  Congress. 

"I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  every- 
body isn't  for  the  public  accommodations 
section  of  the  bill — Republicans,  Democrats, 
or  Independents — whether  they  come  from 
Wisconsin  or  New  York  or  someplace  else," 
Doar  said. 

"Discrimination  is  bad  for  the  country,  it's 
bad  for  the  individual,  it's  bad  for  the  phi- 
losophy that  cherishes  the  right  of  property. 
It's  a  myth  to  say  that  this  bill  would 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property. 
It  would  give  the  greatest  protection  by  re- 
storing faith  in  the  mind  of  the  young  Negro 
in  the  free  enterprise  system  and  In  the 
rights  of  private  property." 

Although  Doar  was  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  St.  Croix  County,  Wis., 
and  briefly  entertained  the  idea  of  running 
for  Congress  as  a  Republican  in  the  Ninth 
District  In  1958,  he  considers  that  his  work 
now  Is  nonpartisan  and  be  shies  away  from 
political  questions. 
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A  youthful-looking  41,  he  stands  6  feet  2 
inches  tall  and  weighs  185  pounds.  He 
seems  to  blend  in  well  with  the  New  Fron- 
tiersmen of  the  Justice  Department  and  has 
nothing  but  high  praise  for  Attorney  General 
Kennedy  and  Assistant  Attorney  General 
MarshaU. 

Doar,  his  wife,  Ann,  and  their  four  chil- 
dren (Oael.  11:  Michael,  7:  Robert,  2;  and 
John  Burke,  7  weeks)  live  in  suburban 
Chevy  Chase. 

He  has  no  special  plans  for  the  future. 

"I  love  my  work,"  Doar  said.  "I  believe  in 
what  I'm  doing  and  I  like  the  pe<^le  I 
work  with.  My  wife  says  I  wear  blinders.  All 
I  think  about  is  civU  rights  " 


JOINT      RESOLUTION      ON      AGRI- 
CULTURAL   LEGISLATION 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
WiaoMisln  State  Senate  and  Assembly 
of  the  State  passed  a  resolution  calling 
on  Congress  to  cooperate  In  developing 
a  realistic  Federal  farm  program  that 
will  enable  Wisconsin  farmers  and  the 
residents  of  rural  communities  to  earn 
their  fair  share  of  the  national  Income. 

Mr.  President.  I  enthusiastically  share 
these  sentiments  of  my  State  legislature. 

I  hope  that  the  mass  of  legislation 
which  confronts  us  In  this  session  of 
Congress  will  not  cause  us  to  forget  the 
needs  of  the  American  farmer,  whose 
energy  and  initiative  have  contributed 
mightily  to  our  country's  present  as- 
cendency on  the  world  scene. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rscoro,  as  follows : 

JODiT  RxsoLunoN  46 

Joint  resolution  relating  to  a  plea  for  a  real- 
istic Federal  farm  program  enabling  farm- 
ers to  earn  their  fair  share  of  the  national 
income  without  surrendering  their  consti- 
tutional rights  of  self-determination 

Whereas  agriculture  is  a  major  industry 
in  Wisconsin,  providing  a  livelihood  not  only 


for  farm  families  but  also  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  In  rural  Wisconsin  engaged 
in  supply,  service  and  distribution  activities 
relating  to  agriculttire;  and 

Whereas  the  economic  well-being  of  en- 
tire conununltles  throughout  rural  Wiscon- 
sin is  vitally  dependent  UF>on  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  farmers  and  agriculture  In 
general;  and 

Whereas  the  economic  conditions  of  agri- 
culture have  a  direct  effect  even  in  the 
Industrial  areas  of  the  State  where  the 
manufacture  of  farm  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery Is  a  major  Industry;  and 

Whereas  the  continuing  shrinkage  of  agri- 
cultural income  is  having  a  grave  and  de- 
bilitating effect  upon  the  rural  economy  of 
Wisconsin,  creating  substandard  levels  of 
income  and  living  conditions:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  assembly 
concurring) ,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  does  hereby  lu-ge  the  national 
administration  and  the  Congress  to  cooper- 
ate in  developing  a  realistic  Federal  farm 
program  that  will  enable  Wisconsin  farm- 
ers and  the  residents  of  rural  communities 
to  earn  their  fair  share  of  the  national  in- 
come without  being  forced  to  surrender 
their  constitutional  rights  of  self-determina- 
tion in  the  operation  of  their  farau  and 
businesses;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  XJS.  Department  of 
Agriculture  be  and  it  hereby  is  requested 
to  provide  every  Federal  and  State  legis- 
lator with  a  report  showing  the  exports  and 
Imports  by  the  United  States  of  every  agri- 
cultural  commodity:    and  be  it  ftirther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to 
members  of  the  Wisconsin  delegation  In 
Congress. 

Jack  B.  Oi^skn, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
LSWRXNCZ  R.  Larsxk, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
RoB^T  Haask, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Kenkith  E.  PatiBX, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 


MICHIGAN  STATE  BAR  ASSOCIA- 
TION RESOLUTION  ON  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  some  weeks 
ago  President  Kennedy  met  with  a  group 
of  lawyers  and  urged  them  and  their 
colleagues  to  take  a  more  active  role  in 
the  civil  rights  movement. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  the  fact  that 
the  Michigan  State  Bar  AssoclaUon  be- 
came, on  July  19,  the  first  State  bar  as- 
sociation to  create  by  resolution  a  com- 
mittee actively  to  provide  assistance  in 
protecting  the  civil  rights  of  American 
citizens  wherever  they  are  Imperiled.  As 
a  member  of  the  State  Bar  of  Michigan. 
I  am  proud  to  bring  this  action  to  the 
attention  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  the  Michigan 
State  Bar  Association  on  July  19,  1963, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

RxsoLtrnoN  Rklativx  to  Cnm,  Rights 

Whereas  equal  protection  under  the  law  is 
a  l>asic  and  well  established  tenet  of  our 
democratic  system  and  believing  that  thoae 
who  take  violent  issue  with  this  cherished 
principle  gravely  Jeopardize  the  concept  of 
order  and  liberty;  and 
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to  eourt  ordara,  <W- 
IB  In  aoiB*  parta  oC  our 
oovntiy  baa  raplaeatf  tba  jvdlctAl  fomm  for 
tb«  peaceful  iiaolytlnw  ot  cttaputea  vltti 
vtotenee.  bloocMted  aad  daatrucraon  o<  prop- 
ertjr  In  pubUe  •traata;  aaA 

Whereas  the  taard  of  eoaunlaalonen  at 
the  St&te  Ber  at  lltriitgaii.  bAvLnc  exten- 
sively considered  the  cubject  of  the  role  of  Ita 
members  in  tb*  eunant  campaign  of  the 
Negro  for  equal  joaUoa  under  law:  and 

Whereaa  thla  board  la  daalrooa  of  Informing 
the  approxhnitaly  tJOO  members  of  the  State 
bar.  who  conatttoAa  all  of  the  Uvyers  In 
Mtf  higmn  the  laauMa  of  such  oooakleratlon 
by  the  i  imiiiilaihiiiais    Ham.  therefore,  be  It 

ReaohteA, 

1.  TlMfe  la  hereby  created  a  committee  ol 
the  State  Bar  of  Mleblgan,  members  oX  which 
shall  be  selected  by  the  president,  whoee 
tnnctirm  shall  be— 

(a)  To  MStet  tba  ootebllahment  of  local 
fOTsminental  bnaiaa  raiattons  ootnmltteee 
aad  provide  aaatataaee  to  tbam: 

(b)  TO  salalillifc  or  provide  for  Tolunteer 
prefsaalooal  aanrtoaa  to  clvte  orgmnwaHnns 
rteaWng  with  drU  rlgbta  prohienis. 

(c)  To  aeaiai  and  oooperate  with  national. 
State,  or  local  oflalali  and  agenelea  In  pro- 
grama  or  spaeldB  aottana  i1— Ignerl  to  protect 
drll  rlghta  and  to  walntatn  law  and  order; 

( d )  To  urge  reayoet  for  the  Judiciary  and 
the  legal  pnr—  aad  to  refnte  Irresponsible 
and  atioMeoua  lagal  eoouaentary; 

(e)  To  eacofaraga  tba  TB  bar  aaoodatlona 
throughout  tba  State  of  Michigan  In  the 
formatteB  of  elvU  rlgbte  eommittees  to  tm- 
plemant  theaa  laaolalioiii. 

(f )  Td  cooparato  with  and  assist  the  law- 
yers oommittea  turn  cirll  rlghta  under  law; 

(g)  Tb  epooumja  and  develop  programs 
which  will  asstire  that  adequate  legal  rep- 
resentation la  amiflable  in  cases  affecting 
clvU  rlgbts: 

(h)  To  participate  In  or  to  assist  in  ee- 
tabllablJ^  faot-fladtag,  conciliation,  and  ar- 
bitration servlcaa  la  eooneetlon  with  sltua- 
tlona  Involving  dvll  rlgbta  problems;    and 

( 1 )  To  oompoaa.  raeammend  and.  after  ap- 
proval by  thla  boivd.  Implement  a  plan  by 
which  Michigan  lawyers  will  be  inspired  to 
furnish  their  yiLifaaift'iiisT  services  In  the 
rlafenaa  of  dlita  wbaraver.  by  reaeon  of 
Intimidation.  hi>ia— an>.  or  threat  of  dle- 
bannent  of  our  brother  lawyers,  adequate 
local  legal  repreaentatlon  Is  unavailable. 

a.  Tb*  kiglalrt—  at  the  Btata  of  Iflchl- 
gaa  should  ba  ifiinagiil,  to  provide  rea- 
sonable and  adaqvate  aniuial  approprlatlona 
for  the  effaetlva  oparatfon  of  the  clvU  rlghu 
commission  eataMlittad  under  the  new  Mich- 
igan oonstltutlon. 

t.  Ifegro  aad  whfto  extremlstr  should  be 
prevented  fnan  aowtaig  the  aeeda  of  hate  and 
vlolanea  and  fumanUitg  radal  strife.  The 
blatorteal  role  of  tba  lawyer  has  been  to 
TROikA  In  lawful  aaaaiMr  an  enlightened  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  the  cltlaenry  In  his 
comnanlty  ooncaralng  rellgloua,  racial,  or 
international  tanakma.  Consistently  with 
thla  tradition,  iiwiiitiiii  ii  au-e  exhorted,  by 
any  proper  maaaa  to  taiaptre  dlscusalon  of 
the  legal  and  moral  aapeets  of  racial  dis- 
crimination ezlatlnc  In  varloua  forma  In 
certain  of  our  Stetaa..  In  thla  manner,  our 
members  will  conetltute  a  force  in  the  pro- 
curement of  equal  rights  for  all  citizens 
through  proper  and  peaceful  means. 

4.  The  rllmlnatian  of  the  last  vestiges  of 
dtscrtmlnatioa  la  tba  XTnfted  States  depends 
upon  the  uuatUiaad  raapect  for.  and  adher- 
ence to.  the  rule  of  law.  wbather  deOned  by 
constitution,  valid  ordlnaaoa  or  statute,  or 
"Judicial  decision. 

Members  are  rtqueated.  in  any  proper  man- 
ner, to  dlacuaa  aad  explain  the  legal  and 
moral  oonaMerattoaa  tatvofved  fn  the  quest 
of  any  mlnorl^  tttnp  tar  fun  civil  rights. 

5.  "nte  State  of  Michigan  continues  as  a 
leader  among  the  Btatea  In  the  extension  and 
enforcement  of  equal  rlghta  and  liberties  for 


all  dtkaens  In  such  fields  as  public  eduoa- 
t:on.  public  aocaaunodatkns  and  fbdlltlee, 
public  transportation  and  employment  op- 
port  unlUea. 

Our  members  are  persuaded  to  explore  and 
discuss  the  development  of  a  valid  and  sntt- 
abie  concept  of  open  occupancy  in  this  State 
and.  in  this  connection,  aggressively  to  so- 
Udt  and  ooosMer  views  of  fellow  citizens  on 
this  subject. 

6.  Michigan  law  enforcement  oCElclals  are 
urged  to  continue  to  pursue  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  provisions  contained  In 
the  present  and  prospective  ccjnstltutloiM  ul 
the  State  of  Michigan  and  the  14th  amend- 
ment of  the  ConatltuUon  of  the  United 
States  and  to  steadfastly  refrsvln  from  en- 
gaging In  any  act  or  practice  violative  of 
such  constitutional  rights. 

7.  The  success  of  the  struggle  fur  equality 
of  the  Negro  In  nutny  States  depends  upon 
the  continued  vigilance  of  Judges  lu  all 
courts  to  protect  bis  civil  rlgbu.  Certain 
decisions  of  the  Uii.  Supreme  Court  since 
1954  have  operated  substantially  to  assist 
the  Negro  In  his  campaign  fur  equality. 
Such  decisions  now  constitute  the  law  of 
the  land.  Attacks  on  the  judiciary  conse- 
quent upon  the  pursuance  of  such  decisions 
should  be  denounced.  Such  denunciation 
Is  consistent  with,  and  a  further  reitera- 
tion of,  our  resolution  of  August  24,  1962. 
condemning  unfair  criticism  of  the  courts — 
an  action  that  was  the  tlrst  formal  defertse 
of  the  courts  by  a  major  bar  assi^)clatlon  In 
the  country. 

Approved  July  19.  19«3. 


IMMIGRATION    AND   THE    UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  to  thoae 
who  wouW  see  with  their  eyes  and  hear 
with  their  ears  the  story  of  the  ImmJ- 
grant  In  America  is  old  and  familiar. 

Yet  in  recent  days  there  has  come 
across  my  desk  an  article  which  tells  the 
story  as  only  one  man  could  do  it.  It  Is 
marked  by  that  keen  insight  and  talent 
for  striking  at  the  heart  of  things  which 
has  made  the  Carolina  Israelite  as  re- 
freshing and  vital  a  publication  &s  there 
is  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  portion  of  the  article  by  Mr. 
Harry  Golden  entitled  "Immigration  and 
the  United  States"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

iKMTCaATTDIV    AfTO    THE    VnTTWD    SXKTta 

(By  Harry  Oolden.  Charlotte.  N  C.) 
The  McCarran- Walter  Immigrmtlon  Act. 
still  on  the  law  books,  admits  154.647  Immi- 
grants a  year,  under  quotas  based  on  the  1920 
ratio  of  foreign-born  In  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation. President  Truman  declared  It  dis- 
criminatory and  Inadequate  for  national 
needs,  saying  some  deportation  provisions 
were  so  vague  as  to  allow  •"thought  conuol.  " 
When  President  Eisenhower  urged  the  re- 
vision of  the  restrictive  measures  of  the  act. 
Congressman  Walter  succeeded  In  blocking 
changes,  guarding  spectflcally  against  chang- 
ing the  restrictive  ethnic  provisions  of  the 
act  These  provisions  allow  almoet  free  ac- 
cess to  the  United  States  of  Inunigrants  from 
the  Nordic  and  Anglo-Saxon  countries  and 
restrict  the  number  of  immigrants  from  the 
Mediterranean.  Middle  East.  Balkans.  Eastern 
Europe,  and  Asian  countries. 

Thus  the  McCarran -Walter  Inunlgratlon 
Act  permits  those  to  come  who  are  apt  not 
to  want  to,  and  restricts  those  inunigrants 
who  do  want  to  come. 


There  were  something  like  S6.000  vacancies 
last  year  In  the  quota  because  the  folks  from 
England.  Korway,  and  Denmark  chose  to  stay 
at  home,  while  100.000  people  from  Italy  and 
Greece  could  not  get  visas. 

The  restrictive  featuree  of  the  McCarran - 
Walter  Act  strikes  me  as  paradoxical  In  a 
civilization  professing  Christianity.  While 
we  have  no  state  church,  one  can  say  never- 
theless Christianity  is  an  Important  factor 
in  the  life  of  most  Americans. 

Now  Christianity  became  a  universal  re- 
ligion precisely  because  of  imnUgration;  the 
church  recognized  the  value  of  the  foreigner. 

Pope  HUdebrand  believed  the  Gospel  would 
be  spread  most  effectively  by  misslunarles  as 
dbi&lmilar  tu  the  people  to  whom  they  preach 
;is  possible  It  was  this  Pope's  deep  under- 
standing of  the  foreigner's  vitality  which  led 
to  establishing  celibacy  among  the  clergy 
around  1070.  The  clergy  were  thus  made 
•  strangers"  In  their  surroundings  and  In  Its 
way  the  prohibition  against  marriage  helped 
the  church  seal  Its  tremendous  political 
success. 

M»re  to  the  point  Is  that  we  can  relate 
the  suocees  of  Christianity  as  a  universal 
religion  to  the  success  of  the  United  States 
In  Its  present  position  as  a  leader  of  the 
free  world. 

Christianity  came  at  a  time  when  travelers 
could  go  from  Babylon  to  York  without  a 
passpcn-t.  Think  how  this  helped  to  spread 
an  Idea. 

In  the  second  and  third  centuries,  the 
highways  of  Europe  and  Britain  were  filled 
with  monks  In  black  robes  bearing  crosses. 
By  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  the  missionary 
work  had  been  accomplished  through  this 
freedom  of  morement  and  Augustine  was 
able  to  solidify  Christianity  by  "marrying" 
It  to  the  arts.  Had  there  been  no  free  moTe- 
ment.  however.  It  Is  reasonable  to  believe 
the  people  of  the  northern  forests  of  Europe 
might  have  held  on  to  the  god  Wotan  for 
many  more  centuries,  and  Anglo-Saxons 
might  hare  taken  Mlthra  to  their  hearts, 
the  god  they  borrowrd  from  tlie  Roman 
legionnaires. 

Christianity  was  quick  to  grasp  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  classical  stranger  In  world  his- 
tory. Jesus  was  born  In  Bethlehem,  a  little 
town  the  great  Greeks  and  the  equally  great 
Romans  had  nerer  heard  of.  And  a  mere 
handful  of  strangers,  Jews  from  Judea  (St. 
Paul  amockg  them),  were  able  to  conquer 
the  great  Roman  Bnplre  with  all  its  Tart 
works  and  ail  its  far-reaching  Institutions. 
And  they  did  it  with  an  idea. 

In  the  United  States  as  late  as  1900.  less 
than  one-third  ot  our  people  traced  thHr 
ancestry  further  than  a  native-born  grand- 
father Ibeentlally  we  were  all  foreigners. 
Indeed,  based  on  European  standards,  all 
Americans  even  today,  in  1063.  are  foreigners, 
except  the  American  Indian.  What  the  free- 
dom of  movement  in  the  first  two  centuries 
did  for  Christianity,  the  free  access  to  the 
United  Statca  from  its  earliest  beginnings 
to  19*20  did  for  America — It  made  us. 

The  Immigrants,  particularly  the  Immi- 
grants after  the  Civil  War.  gave  America  a 
gulf  stream  at  rttallty 

What  Is  the  reason?  Is  the  foreigner 
better  than  the  native?  Of  course  not  In 
fart  the  foreigner  or  the  stranger  do  not 
ttilnk  themselves  as  good  as  the  native  and 
It  Is  this  sense  of  Inferiority,  this  hope  to 
be  like  the  native,  that  has  given  him, 
throughout  ail  ages,  a  tremendous  vitality. 

Just  ss  the  three  great  monastic  orders 
In  France  were  founded  by  a  German,  a 
Hungarian,  and  an  Englishman,  and  Chris- 
tianity was  established  In  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world  by  Italians  and  Spaniards,  so  were  the 
great  Industrial,  Intellectual,  and  scientific 
Institutions  In  America  founded  by  for- 
eigners from  Scandinavia,  Germany.  Ireland, 
Britain.  Italy,  Poland,  Ruasla.  Hungary, 
Rumania.  Greece.  Austria,  and  all  the  other 
lands  In  the  world. 
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It  is  a  vitality  we  may  have  lost  since  tlie 
first  law  restricting  Immigration  in  1030 
which  was  vetoed  by  President  Wllaon  aa 
vehemently  as  Mr.  Truman  vetoed  tlie  Me- 
Carran-Walter  Act.  When  we  become  com- 
fortable In  our  environment  and  there  are 
few  challenges,  we  loee  drive. 

The  section  of  our  country  which  la  only 
now  entering  the  Industrial  age  is  the  old 
Confederate  South;  slgniflcantly,  this  Is  the 
one  section  that  had  no  Inunigrants,  no  for- 
eigners, no  strangers.  There  was  great  com- 
fort in  the  homogeneous  society,  yet  today 
when  the  physicist  and  scientist  appear  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee  to  discuss  the 
matters  which  concern  the  welfare,  security, 
and  survival  of  the  United  States  some  of 
them  talk  with  a  heavy  accent.  One  or  two 
even  need  an  interpreter. 

Lysander,  Sparta's  great  man,  was  not  a 
Spartan  at  all,  nor  was  William  who  started 
Britain  on  her  road  to  glory  a  Briton,  nor 
Disraeli  who  made  Victoria  Empress  of  India 
an  Englishman.  A  man  is  no  prophet  In 
his  own  country.  Every  land  in  this  world 
sends  Its  preachers  to  its  neighbor,  and  re- 
ceives preachers  in  return.  The  millions  of 
immigrants  who  came  to  America  were 
"preachers"  with  a  gospel,  seeking  what  the 
Oreeks  called  the  good  life. 

I  write  this  knowing  that  President  Ken- 
nedy has  asked  the  Congress  to  repeal  the 
quota  system  and  once  again  admit  these  im- 
migrants who  will  preach  the  doctrine  to 
us  of  the  free  life.  Por  It  is  the  immigrant 
who,  finding  freedom  and  opportunity  in 
America,  tells  us  what  it  Is. 

Once  we  had  a  "peace  corps"  that  coat  us 
nothing.  It  was  composed  of  foreigners  who 
wrote  home  about  America  and  linked  us  to 
every  country,  city,  town,  hamlet,  and  farm- 
house in  the  world.  Wbo  else  better  extolled 
the  American  way  of  life,  who  praised  lib- 
erty, and  proved  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
better  than  the  foreigner  who  described  to 
the  folks  he  left  behind  him.  his  new  Job 
In  E>etroit  or  his  butchershop  In  Milwaukee? 

The  McCarran-Walter  Act  robbed  us  of 
this.  America's  vitality  comes  now  from 
the  Negro  who,  striving  to  be  like  others, 
makes  others  define  what  It  is  they  are,  what 
It  is  they  ought  to  be.  Perhaps  that  U 
America's  good  fortune  to  have  always  the 
marginal  man  struggling  to  get  "in,"  strug- 
gling to  prove  himself,  struggling  to  enter 
the  open  society  and  "become"  an  American 
as  quickly  as  pceaible. 


CIVrL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
I  find  in  two  rural  Michigan  weekly 
newspapers  some  of  the  most  pointed 
comments  on  the  civil  rights  question 
that  I  have  seen  in  print. 

There  is  no  need  for  much  comment  on 
them  by  me.  They  speak  eloquently  for 
themselves.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  two  articles — one  from  the  West 
Branch  Ogemaw  County  Herald  and  the 
other  from  the  Lapeer  County  Ptcbs— be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom    the    West   Branch   Ogemaw   County 
(Mich  )    Herald.  July   10,   1008] 
Thx  Gkkat  AiraucAN  Illmkbs 
(By  Dave  Wiley) 
The  national  psychosis: 
Last  week  the  Ooremor  of  the  sovereign 
State  of  Mississippi  taetlfled  before  a  con- 
gressional legislative  committee. 

After  using  up  vlrttially  all  of  the  shop- 
worn  and   raggedy  arguments  traditionally 


uaed    by    white    supremists,    Ross    Barnett 
bolted  party  ranks: 

He  pulled  a  Joe  McCarthy. 

Barnett  told  the  committee  he  had  in- 
formation that  integratlonlst  leader  Martin 
Luther  King  had  participated  in  a  training 
school  that  was  Communist  sponsored. 

A  wave  of  revulsion  swept  over  me  as  I 
beard  Harnett's  words  broadcast;  for  this 
type  of  charge,  if  embraced  by  many,  foretells 
a  hideous  wave  of  Intellectual,  and  perhaps 
physical,  bloodletting. 

The  local  scene?  Herewith,  some  northern 
Michigan  vignettes: 

A  Negro  entered  a  local  business  establish- 
ment s<»ne  months  ago  and  waited  for  serv- 
ice. A  man  in  the  back  stared  long  and  hard, 
and  then  commented : 

"I  hope  that  black  S.O.B.  is  Just  passing 
throtigh.  We'd  make  it  rough  on  him  if  he 
tried  to  stay  here." 

A  couple  from  "down  below"  (an  interest- 
ing phrase)  launched  a  resort  business,  the 
first  of  its  kind,  at  a  northern  Michigan 
lake. 

Oldtlmers,  fearful  of  a  disturbance  of  the 
status  quo,  began  circulating  stories  that  l)e- 
catiae  the  new  resort  would  undoubtedly 
rent  to  Negroes,  other  properties  would  be 
subject  to  thievery  and  vandalism,  and  land 
values  would  pltmimet. 

A  West  Branch  resident  returned  this  week 
from  a  southern  vacation  trip. 

"The  southern  Negro  doesn't  really  want 
all  this  change,"  I  was  told.  "They're  con- 
tent with  things  as  they  are." 

Oh  sure. 

"Or  white  marse.  he  Jus'  treat  us  colohed 
folk  so  good,  we's  perfekly  happy,  har  bar, 
har." 

Don't  you  believe  It. 

A  banquet  meeting  of  "civic  leaders"  some- 
where in  northern  Michigan. 

Lucky  me.  I  get  stuck  across  from  a  loud- 
mouthed, cigar -chewing,  red-faced  man  who 
inquires: 

"Wbaddaya  think  about  the  mess  all  them 
black  ao-and-sos  are  stlrrin'  up  in  Alabama?" 

For  a  good  10  minutes  I  listened  to  a 
stream  of  invective,  profanity,  and  near 
obscenity — all  directed  at  the  black  nuin. 
He  closed  with  the  triumphant  observation: 

"None  of  *em  are  any  good." 

I  rattled  off  a  list  of  Negro  civic  and  cul- 
tural leaders.    But  It  was  no  use. 

Loud  mouth  took  another  chomp  on  his 
cigar,  shifted  It  to  one  side  and  replied 
knowingly : 

"Show  me  a  nigger  who  amounts  to  any- 
thing, and  111  show  you  a  nigger  with  white 
blood  in  his  veins." 

Anybody  want  to  throw  up? 

"Why  we're  not  prejudiced  up  here,"  a 
local  resident  told  me.  "A  few  years  ago 
we  even  had  a  Negro  boy  attending  West 
Branch  High  School." 

Ah  yes,  a  lone  Negro  youth.  No  threat 
there.    Just  a  convenient  community  oddity. 

"Look,  Wiley,"  you  say,  "we  have  no  racial 
problems  here.  Why  write  about  It?  Why 
make  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill?" 

I  write  about  it  because  we're  conveniently 
removed  from  the  field  of  battle,  because 
we're  untouched,  unhurt,  and  largely  un- 
moved by  it  nil. 

And  maybe  because  I  think  we  should  be 
concerned. 

I  love  my  Nation.  And  I  love  my  State, 
laeludlng  West  Branch  and  Ogemaw  County, 
because  they're  parts  of  the  greater  whole. 

And  what  touches  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
and  Washington  and  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
touches  us — ^whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

And,  similarly,  what  we  do  reverberates 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

And  someday,  friend,  the  Negro  will  get 
time  and  money  enough  to  enjoy  the  lakea 
and  forests  of  the  North  and,  be  too,  will 
begin  taking  vacations  to  get  away  from  it 
all. 

How  will  we  react? 


Will  we  foam  at  the  mouth  about  racial 
pvirlty  and  knowing  one's  place  and  "nigger 
blood"? 

Will  we  make  collective  asses  out  of  our- 
selves by  muttering  about  Communist  sup- 
port of  the  civil  rights  movement? 

Let's  hope  not. 

On  the  bright  side : 

Mldstate  theater  personnel  told  me  ca- 
pacity crowds  turned  out  for  the  academy 
award  winning  "To  Kill  a  Mockingbird." 

Perhaps  we're  becoming  more  aware,  more 
concerned,  more  compassionate,  or,  at  least 
more  curious  about  civil  rights. 

Democratic  Senator  Phujp  Hazt,  of  Michi- 
gan, reacted  to  Barnett's  charges  of  Com- 
munist Inspiration  last  week,  and,  for  a 
change,  I  foimd  myself  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  Senator.    He  said: 

"I  would  be  proud  to  walk  with  Martin 
Luther  King.  I  hop>e  that  doesn't  make  me 
suspect." 

I  do  too.  Senator.  And  I  hope  you  and 
your  congressional  friends  are  sincere  and 
not  simply  vote  getting. 

Because  I,  too,  sympathize  with  the  strug- 
gle of  my  black  brother  for  equality.  And 
if  that  indicates  Communist  leanings — color 
me  red. 

(Prom    the    Lapeer    County    (Mich.)     Press, 

Aug.  1,  1963] 

Skin  Doesn't  Makx  Ck>OD  Neichboks 

A  letter  writer  tells  us  "I  doubt  If  a  white 
family  can  be  found  in  all  Lapeer  County 
who  will  point  to  the  house  next  door  and 
says  'Let's  start  Integration  here.'  So-called 
liberals  always  want  Negroes  moved  into 
some  other  neighborhood,  not  theirs." 

Phooey.  We  recently  spent  a  week  In  the 
fi^nest  motel  In  Traverse  City.  In  the  imlt 
next  door  were  a  doctor  and  his  wife  and 
three  sons.  They  were  Negroes,  real  black 
ones.  We  visited  with  all  of  them  and  we 
left  wishing  we  were  as  intelligent  as  the 
father  and  our  children  were  as  polite  as  his. 
We'd  also  be  glad  to  switch  our  rusty  Plym- 
outh for  the  doctor's  white  Lincoln. 

This  black  family  spent  most  of  2  days 
swimming  In  the  fancy  pool  clearly  visible 
from  the  highway.  If  they  scared  away  any 
business,  it  wasn't  noticeable.  The  motel 
was  sold  out  every  night. 

The  point  is  this :  If  we  lived  next  door  to 
a  crude  slob  we  wouldn't  like  it,  whether  he 
was  black,  white,  pink  or  chartreuse.  If 
our  neighbor  is  a  good  neighbor  well  wel- 
come and  appreciate  him  regardless  of  his 
complexion. 

Picking  your  neighbors  from  among 
strangers  is  a  gamble  at  best.  You  have  to 
live  next  to  a  man  for  a  while  before  you 
discover  whether  he  beats  his  wife  once  a 
week  or  only  on  holidays.  If  we  ever  take 
this  gamble  and  lose  we  pray  that  we  have 
sense  enough  to  blame  it  on  something 
other  than  the  color  of  a  man's  skin. 


VICE      PRESIDENT     JOHNSON     AD- 
DRESSES RETAIL  CLERKS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  distinguished  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  addressed  the 
diamond  jubilee  convention  of  the  Re- 
tail Clerks  International  Association. 
AFL-CIO,  in  Chicago. 

The  delegates  to  that  convention  rose 
up  tn  a  body  to  greet  the  Vice  President 
with  an  ovation  and  demonstration 
which  lasted  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then,  after  hearing  his  stirring  and 
challenging  remarks,  gave  him  another 
rousing  ovation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's remarks,  which  the  retail  clerks 
responded    to    with    such    enthusiasm. 
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should  be  ■harad  with  my  colleagues  In 
the  8en»te.  tlMrefore.  B«r.  President.  I 
ask  unanlmoua  eonaent  that  the  address 
of  the  Vice  Prealdent  be  printed  In  the 
RseoKo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcord. 
as  follows: 

Rkmakks  bt  Vic«  P«a«ii»«WT  Ltndon  B  John- 
son, Natiohai  Bstail  Cldks  Union,  Chi- 
cago. iLi...  3vm  35.  19«3 
I  am  prlvU«flMl  and  grateful  for   the  op- 
portunity to  mevt  today  with  members  of 
America's  faBtast  growing  union 

My  Interest  In  your  union  stems  directly 
from  my  long  frtendshlp  with  and  admiring 
respect  for  your  president.  Jim  Suffrldge. 
Aa  you  know.  3  yean  ago  as  a  representative 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  your 
president  accompanied  me  on  a  trip  around 
the  world.  It  was  a  privilege  to  witness  his 
effective  leadership  in  meetings  wlt^  leaders 
of  the  labor  movement  In  each  of  the 
emerging  nations  we  Tlslted. 

Many  Americans  fail  to  appreciate  how 
blessed  this  country  Is  by  the  responsibility 
of  our  own  unions  »nd  their  good,  clean, 
honest,  democratic  leadership .  But  through- 
out the  world,  workers  In  other  lands  do 
appreciate  wliat  American  labor  stands  for — 
and  they  are  eagar  for  closer  contact,  guid- 
ance, and  lesdsrship.  This  was  brought 
home  to  me  whan  our  mission  arrived  In 
Manila. 

As  we  stepped  from  the  plane  In  that 
friendly  city,  a  large  crowd  was  present 
carrying  a  hugs  sign  of  welcome.  Needless 
to  say,  I  was  psnooally  gratified.  But  then 
I  took  a  closer  look  at  the  sign.  The  message 
was  not  exactly  what  I  had  anticipated.  In 
big.  bold  letters  was  the  salutation:  "Wel- 
come to  President  Suif ridge." 

On  that  trip,  and  on  other  missions  I 
have  made  abroad  as  Vice  President,  I  have 
been  Impressed  over  and  over  with  the  great 
disservice  rendered  to  Americans  today  by 
those  orators  and  pessimists  who  spread 
among  ua  the  story  of  irresistible  Commu- 
nist encroachmsnt  upon  the  free  world. 

The  story  of  our  times  Is  not  a  story 
of  communism's  eooquest,  but  of  commu- 
nism's oontalnmant.  Communism  has  been 
contained  by  the  will  and  unity  of  free 
people  everywhere,  led  by  the  free  people  of 
America. 

In  southeast  Asia — the  area  Jim  Suffrldge 
visited  with  me  in  IMl^-Communists  have 
started  six  guerrilla  wars  since  the  late  lS40's. 
Five  of  thoae  wars  have  ended  In  victories  tat 
freedom,  none  have  been  won  by  coni- 
munlsm.  The  sixth  such  war  goes  on  in 
Vietnam,  and  there  the  tide  la  being  turned 
In  favor  of  freedom  with  the  support  of 
America. 

In  1962  It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  the 
lands  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  Iran  and  Italy. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  all  these  nations,  and 
Western  Europe  as  well,  lay  weak  and  pros- 
trate: ravaged  by  war.  The  massive  Red 
army  of  the  Soviets  stood  at  the  border,  ready 
to  strike,  ready  to  engxUf  thoae  lands  and 
make  them  part  of  the  Communist  empire 
At  that  critical  moment  In  world  history, 
a  line  was  drawn  by  America  against  the 
aggressor — drawn  by  that  great  American 
President,  Barry  S,  Truman. 

That  line  drawn  then  and  supported  since 
by  the  efforts  of  America  and  our  allies  re- 
mains today  exactly  where  it  was  15  years 
ago — It  has  never  been  crossed;  It  has  never 
been  breached:  it  has  never  been  com- 
promised. 

Those  who  preach  the  doctrine  of  America 
in  retreat,  of  America  besieged  and  be- 
leaguered, of  Aasrlca  on  the  run.  are  ignor- 
ing reality.  Ignoring  truth,  and  selling  abort 
the  strongest  Nation  on  earth. 

American  courage  and  resolution  have  pre- 
served freedom  and  preserved  the  peace — and 


behind  the  shield  lifted  up  by  American 
oourage  a  new  day  of  prosperity  and  opp<ir- 
tunlty  Is  dawning  for  all  mankind 

Aa  some  Americans  sell  their  country  short 
In  the  world,  there  are  also  thoee  who  sell 
short  the  strength  which  has  been  added 
for  our  system  by  the  free  labor  movement  in 
America 

All  over  the  world  the  workiiiKmun  has 
been  the  historical  larget  if  Communist 
agitation,  subversion,  and  tyranny  But  be- 
fore the  line  against  Communist  aKgresslons 
was  drawn  In  Western  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East,  responsible  American  labor  unions 
drew  the  line  at  home  against  Communi.st 
Infiltration  and  subversion  of  organized  labor 
In  this  land  Communism  suffered  one  ol  its 
meet  decisive  defeats  anywhere  when  loyal, 
patriotic,  alert  American  worklngmen  re- 
pulsed the  Communist  effort  to  take  over 
American  unions  to  use  them  as  instruments 
of  Communist  purposes 

I  do  not  recall  this  period  of  the  pttst 
merely  to  pay  Justified  tribute  to  our  re- 
sponsible trade  unions  in  this  country  On 
the  contrary,  I  speak  as  I  do  to  lay  a  predicate 
for  the  new  challenge  which  faces  you  of 
the  labor  movement,  and  all  Americans  of 
all  occupations  and  economic  levels  who  care 
about  the  future  well-being  and  proeperlty 
of  our  economic  system 

Over  the  decades  of  this  century  many 
great  victories  have  been  won  In  our  country 
for  economic  Justice,  for  human  rights,  and 
for  the  dignity  of  the  Individual  Many  of 
thoee  things  we  take  most  for  granted  today 
would  have  seemed  to  worklngmen  of  the 
1920'8  or  the  1930s,  to  be  entirely  beyond 
reasonable  expectation 

But  we  face  a  real  and  demanding  chal- 
lenge today. 

We  cannot  submit  to  the  doctrine  that  in 
these  prosperous  times  and  with  this  produc- 
tive economy  the  present  level  of  unemploy- 
ment Is  an  acceptable  level. 

When  an  able  American  man  or  woman 
wants  to  work  and  cannot  find  work,  his  un- 
employment Is  never  acceptable  to  him  and 
It  Is  not  acceptable  to  the  rest  of  u.s 
But  this  problem  goes  deeper 
Too  many  of  our  unemployed  today  have 
been  unemployed  for  too  long— and  ha%e  too 
Little  genuine  hope  of  employment  In  the 
future. 

We  have  neaxly  as  many  unfilled  Jobs  as 
we  have  unemployed  workers  The  workers 
are  not  able  to  fill  the  Jobs  because  they  are 
not  trained,  not  educated,  not  prepared  for 
the  opportunity  offered  by  today's  economy. 
We  cannot  afford  complacency  about  this 
condition  because  it  will  not  be  corrected  by 
time — or  by  temporizing 

In  this  decjule  of  the  1960  s  we  mu»t  create 
36  million  Jobs  for  young  pe<^>ple  entering  the 
Job  market  for  the  first  time  We  need  to  be 
creating  nearly  100.000  new  Jobs  each  week 
Labor  and  industry  and  Government  together 
most  do  much  more  to  answer  this  need 

As  the  new  workers  flood  Into  the  Job 
market,  automation  and  other  technological 
advances  wear  away  the  actual  number  of 
Jobs  available.  We  reject  the  superficial  and 
superstitious  outcries  against  technological 
progress  as  unworthy  of  a  nation  which  has 
enriched  the  life  of  all  its  people  by  a  cen- 
tury of  such  progress  Machines  can  help  us 
do  our  work  but  we  must  not  let  the  ma- 
chines do  our  thinking  for  us.  The  real  re- 
sfxjnslbllity  we  face  Is  the  responsibility  to 
match  our  scientific  and  technological  prog- 
ress with  comparable  social  and  political 
progress   to  serve   mankind 

In  the  early  1930s  It  waa  necessary  for  us 
to  initiate  many  new  poUUcal  reeponses  to 
overcome  the  neglect  accumulated  over  a  pe- 
riod of  many  decades.  Today  we  are  a  far 
more  Intelligent,  far  more  understanding,  far 
more  alert  NaUon  Surely  we  need  not  wait 
for  our  problems  to  rise  up  and  engulf  us 
and  force  their  attention  on  us  before  we  can 


Intelligently  undertake  cures  for  those  things 
which  plague  our  full  promise. 

I  could  not  agree  more  strongly  than  I  do 
with  thoae  who  say  we  must  be  mindful  at  all 
tinvee  of  our  world  position  and  our  world 
responsibility  There  has  never  been  a 
time — and  there  will  never  be  a  time — when 
we  could  be  .mythlng  other  than  prudent  and 
rps(>on8lble  But  prudence  and  responsibility 
m  fiscal  .iffairs  never  requires  and  never 
ju.stltles  Imprudence  or  Irresponsibility  in  hu- 
man affairs 

We  are  not  prisoners  of  a  world  position 
which  prevents  us  from  meeting  our  respon- 
siblliiles  Hi  home  On  the  contrary,  we 
cannot  honor  our  world  commitments  un- 
less we  honor  our  commitments  at  home. 

We  won  t  answer  our  needs  of  today  merely 
by  calling  for  more  of  the  same  that  we 
have  done  In  years  gone  by  Our  needs  are 
new  Our  abilities  are  greater  Our  an- 
swers must  be  both  new  and  l)etter 

Thirty  years  ago  the  forgotten  man  of 
America  was  the  worklngman  and  the  small 
farmer  Because  of  the  action  we  took  then 
the  worklngman  and  the  farmer  today  are 
no  longer  forgotten,  no  longer  left  so  fiu- 
behind  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 

Now  there  are  others  who  have  been  left 
behind:  the  Negro,  the  Puerto  Rlcau  on  the 
mainland,  the  Jobless  youths,  the  untrained 
and  unprepared  unemployables,  the  chroni- 
cally 111  senior  citizen,  and  many  others. 
These  must  not  become  the  forgotten  men  — 
or   the  forgotten   women — of   the  sixties 

Responsible  labor  together  with  respon- 
sible business  and  responsible  government 
must  put  prejudice,  partisanship,  and  pes- 
siml.sm  aside  to  get  on  with  the  Job  of  cur- 
ing the  Ills  and  realizing  the  potentials  of 
our  domestic  society. 


MERCEDES-BENZ  SALES.  INC  ,  WEL- 
COMES INTERNATIONAL  AIR 
CADETS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr,  President,  last 
week  young  representatives  of  21  free 
and  friendly  nations  left  us  after  having 
spent  some  3  weeks  In  this  country  as 
part  of  the  16th  annual  International  Air 
Cadet  Exchange. 

The  officers  who  escorted  these  cadets 
were  guests  at  a  reception  given  by 
Mercedes-Benz  Sales.  Inc..  of  South 
Bend.  Ind.  Mr.  L.  A.  Pleener.  the  presi- 
dent of  the  firm;  Mr,  F.  L,  Armstrong, 
the  executive  vice  president;  Mr.  Blaine 
Dorsett,  Washington  zone  manager,  and 
Mr.  Al  W.  Rausch.  counselor  of  diplo- 
matic sales,  were  the  hosts.  Many  of 
this  body  were  present  along  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  diplomatic  corps  for 
the  farewell  reception. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  Mercedes- 
Benz  Sales  has  performed  a  genuine 
service  in  extending  this  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  these  escort  officers  and  In  brinR- 
ing  them  together  at  a  social  hour  with 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  Wash- 
ington leaders.  This  Is  the  kind  of 
people-to-people  diplomacy  which  will 
be  among  the  most  cherished  memories 
of  these  distinguished  visitors  now  that 
they  are  back  in  their  homes. 

All  of  us  who  are  dedicated  to  a  work 
of  peace  through  understanding  and 
strength  among  free  world  partners 
should  Join  in  saluting  the  Mercedes- 
Benz  firm  for  this  service. 
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KEATING:  MOSCOW'S  TARGET 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Mr.  President,  In  all 
the  recent  talk  of  the  test  ban  treaty  and 


the  easing  of  oold  war  tensions,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  communism  is 
still  an  enemy  of  the  American  way  of 
life  and  of  everjrthlng  we  hold  dear. 

In  a  recent  directive  from  Moscow, 
the  Communist  Central  Committee  re- 
vealed its  deep  scorn  for  the  represent- 
ative institutions  of  this  Government 
and  for  some  of  our  most  dedicated  pub- 
lic servants.  It  ordered  its  supporters 
to  infiltrate  existing  U.S.  parties  at  the 
precinct  level  and  single  out  specific 
ultraright  officials  for  defeat.  Sen- 
ator Keating  was  specifically  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  targets  of  the  Kremlin 
conspiracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator  can 
be  proud  to  learn  he  is  on  the  Commu- 
nist blacklist.  He  deserves  to  be 
singled  out  for  his  forthright  and  de- 
termined stand  on  Cuba,  on  trade  with 
the  Communist  bloc,  and  on  other  pol- 
icies of  firmness  and  determination  at 
home  and  abroad.  As  long  as  he  and 
others  like  him  continue  to  represent 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  Wash- 
ington, we  can  be  confident  that  Mos- 
cow's plans  for  subversion  and  infiltra- 
tion in  this  country  will  meet  vigorous 
and  vocal  opposition  and  get  no  further 
than  they  deserve  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Rbcoro  an  article 
by  Victor  Riesel  outlining  Moscow's 
strategy  in  this  attack  on  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Mlrr<»-.  July  1,  19681 

Moscow's  MxssAGX  roa  Local  Reds 

(By  Victor  Riesel) 

Communist  activities  In  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States  have  Just  received  a 
special  directive  from  the  movement's  cen- 
tral committee  in  Moscow  to  launch  drives 
to  purge  outspoken  a ntl- Communist  leaders 
from  government  poets  everywhere. 

Since  the  Communist  Party  in  nations 
such  ae  Britain  and  the  United  States  ob- 
viously Is  not  sufficiently  Influential  to  work 
successfully  on  its  own.  it  was  ordered  to 
infiltrate  major  parties  on  the  precinct  level. 

In  Britain  the  Communists  have  been 
ordered  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  Pro- 
fumo  scandal.  Link  the  peoples  movements 
with  the  Labor  Party,  the  Moscow  strategists 
say  in  one  document. 

In  the  United  States,  the  directive  has  no 
such  scandal  on  which  to  hook  itself,  but  it 
orders  a  "purge"  of  such  adamant  antl- 
CommunLsts  as  Democratic  Senator  Thomas 
DoDD  of  Connecticut  and  Republican  Senator 
Kenneth  Keating  of  New  York.  The  Mos- 
cow order  mentions  these  two  legislators  by 
name. 

Burled  In  the  S.OOO-word  communiqu* 
from  the  Soviet  Central  Committee  to  its 
US.  section  is  a  specific  set  of  tactics.  It 
calls  for  the  Infiltration  of  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Parties  on  the  lowest 
precinct  level.    Inunediate  action  Is  urged. 

Bluntly,  the  directive  says  that  tlis  "capi- 
UUst "  nature  of  the  two  major  parties 
"should  not  become  a  subject  of  debate." 
Further,  the  party's  comrades  are  told  "not 
to  split  hairs  over"  the  issue  of  Infiltration 
or  whether  to  work  inside  the  major  parties. 

"In  each  State  the  left  should  sln^e  out 
specific  ultraright  oHlcials  for  defeat — such 
Individuals  as  KsATiira  and  Dodd,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  others,"  say  the  orders. 

How  could  tills  be  done  by  a  small  political 
group? 


The  communication  warns  tliat  "the  more 
politically  mature  left  has  the  responsibility 
of  working"  with  what  It  calls  people's  move- 
ments. This  must  be  done  by  the  Commu- 
nists both  in  political  activities  on  a  day-to- 
day basis  and  in  the  elections. 

Therefore,  the  movements  which  the  Com- 
munists have  been  ordered  to  infiltrate  are 
Uie  tenants'  groups  in  major  cities,  minor- 
ities, peace  organizations,  political  Insur- 
gents, and  political  action  clubs  of  local  labor 
luiions. 

The  directive  says  work  with  them  In  both 
parties  as  swiftly  as  possible. 

I  report  the  specific  words  here  so  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Communist  Party's 
Intention : 

"The  left  must  avoid  being  too  late  with 
too  little.  Hence  it  must  give  attention  now 
to  the  exact  political  situation  In  each  State, 
to  candidates,  program,  movements,  and 
trends.  For  the  primaries  come  early  In  a 
presidential  year." 

This  means  they  will  send  their  political 
shock  brigades,  well  equipped  with  money 
and  manpower.  Into  carefully  chosen  dis- 
tricts. Even  If  only  one  friendly  Congress- 
man is  elected.  It  would  be  a  major  victory 
for  the  so-called  mature  left. 

Then,  says  the  directive,  after  the  1964 
presidential  election  the  party  would  be  set 
"for  the  creation  of  a  firm  foundation  for  a 
new  political  allnement  In  our  country." 

This.  In  the  old  da3rs,  used  to  be  known 
as  the  united  front  from  below,  or  the  pop- 
iilar  front  tactic  of  submerging  the  party  In 
mass  movements  and  attempting  to  lead 
them  from  behind.  It  was  successful  In 
nranoe  in  the  thirties — and  the  French  al- 
most did  not  recover. 


RAYMOND    M.     CROSSMAN— READY 
TO  HELP 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there 
appears  in  the  summer  1963  issue  of  the 
Klwanls  magazine  a  touching  tribute  to 
the  late  Raymond  M.  Crossman,  of 
Omaha,  a  past  international  president 
of  Klwanls  International,  whose  death  a 
few  weeks  ago  deprived  his  community 
and  his  numerous  friends  of  wise  and 
able  leadership  and  counsel. 

One  phrase  in  the  article  has  particu- 
lar meaning  for  me.  It  is  "Ray  was  al- 
ways ready  to  help  where  help  was 
needed." 

When  I  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Omaha,  Ray  Crossman  was  already  one 
of  the  leaders  of  that  profession.  I 
turned  to  him  often  for  advice  and  as- 
sistance. He  was  a  busy  man,  but  never 
too  busy  to  help  an  Inexperienced  col- 
league overcome  the  obstacles  which 
loomed  so  forbiddingly  across  the  hori- 
zon of  a  new  career.  That  friendship 
remained  close  down  through  the  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  by  Don  I.  Parker,  a  past  interna- 
tional trustee  of  Klwanis  International. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

Ratmond    M.    Csobsmah.    1887-1063 
(By  Don  I.  Parker) 
On  the  morning  of  May  17,  Past  Interna- 
tional President  Raymond  M.  Crossman  died 
following   a    heart   attack   at   his   home    in 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

The  ftUl  measure  of  love  and  respect  that 
Ray  inspired  in  fellow  Klwanlans  is  best 
defined  by  his  Imposing  list  of  achievements. 


In  the  43  years  since  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Klwanis  Club  of  Omaha  In  1020,  Ray 
served  with  equal  distinction  at  local,  dis- 
trict, and  International  levels.  His  election 
In  1923  as  governor  of  the  Nebraska-Iowa 
district  established  him  as  one  of  the  yovmg- 
est  Klwanlans  ever  chosen  to  hold  that  post. 
He  served  well,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term 
he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  Klwanls  Inter- 
national, holding  this  ofllce  until  his  election 
in  1927  as  international  treasurer.  Few 
Klwanlans  have  moved  faster  than  Ray 
Crossman,  who  never  stepped  down  from  a 
Job.  When  Ray  moved,  he  moved  up,  and 
Just  10  years  after  becoming  a  Klwanian, 
Ray  was  elected  to  the  top  office  in  Klwanls 
by  fellow  delegates  to  the  Atlantic  City  con- 
vention of  1930. 

Earlier,  in  1923,  International  President  Ed 
Arras,  recognizing  Ray's  exceptional  legal 
ability,  put  this  ability  to  work  for  Klwanis 
by  appointing  Ray  chairman  of  the  inter- 
national committee  on  laws  and  regulations. 
He  then  charged  the  committee  with  the 
responsibility  of  preparing  permanent  ob- 
jects for  Klwanls.  Under  Ray's  leadership, 
these  objects  were  written  and  later  adopted 
at  the  1924  convention  In  Denver.  They 
have  endured,  unchanged,  to  this  day. 

As  International  president  In  1930-31,  it 
became  Ray's  challenging  task  to  guide 
Klwanls  through  perhaps  the  worst  single 
year  of  the  great  depression  of  the  thirties. 
Numerically  and  financially,  Klwanls  was 
having  rough  sledding,  along  with  the  rest 
of  North  America.  But  there  was  a  watch- 
word that  rang  throughout  the  organiza- 
tion: "Have  faith  In  time  of  pessimism" — 
and  early  In  May  1931  Klwanlans  showed  they 
had  faith  by  swarming  to  the  convention  In 
Miami.  Fla.  They  showed  more  than  faith. 
They  showed  a  willingness  to  fight  adver- 
sity by  presenting  a  blueprint  for  attack. 
The  blueprint,  a  part  of  the  rec<Mnmenda- 
tions  in  the  annual  report  of  the  interna- 
tional secretary  embodied  a  sound  5-year 
plan  of  recovery  from  the  membership  and 
financial  losses  that  had  riddled  the  whole 
fabric  of  Klwanls. 

But  It  was  Ray  Crossman  who  reminded 
the  delegates  listening  to  his  president's 
message  on  May  4  that  membership  was  a 
qualitative  as  well  as  a  quantitative  matter. 
"Ten  earnestly  inspired  and  well  trained 
men,"  he  said,  "can  accomplish  more  than 
a  hundred  disinterested  and  listless  persons." 

The  motivations  that  fashioned  Ray's  life 
were  strong.  His  minister  recalls  that,  as  a 
young  man,  Ray  was  riding  horseback  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  with  Dr.  Daniel  Russell, 
pastor  of  Rutgers  Presbyterian  Church  In 
New  York  City.  High  on  a  mountainside, 
as  they  viewed  the  breathtaking  splendor  of 
the  snowclad  peaks  around  them„  Dr.  Rus- 
sell quoted  from  Psalm  121:  "I  will  lift  up 
mine  eyes  to  the  hills,  whence  cometh  my 
help;  my  help  cometh  from  the  Lord,  who 
made  heaven  and  earth."  Ray  was  so  Im- 
pressed he  said  he  would  never  forget  that 
passage,  and  he  never  did.  Moreover,  Ray 
knew  how  to  communicate  his  Inspirations. 
For  it  was  in  that  same  president's  message 
at  the  1931  convention  that  he  so  nobly 
expressed  the  ultimate  alms  of  Klwanls: 

"The  tree  of  the  orchard  raises  Its  branches 
to  the  sky  not  merely  that  it  may  stand  In 
beauty,  but  for  the  frvUt  It  l>ears.  Men  do 
not  gain  In  the  mere  living,  but  for  what  they 
live.  Organizations  that  do  not  respond  to 
these  same  principles  leave  no  Impress  worthy 
of  the  name," 

As  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  in  setting  the 
standards  for  Klwanis  Uirough  our  perma- 
nent objects,  so  did  he  set  iiigh  standards  for 
his  own  profession.  Tbotigh  always  ready 
with  a  kind  word  for  young  lawyers,  he  in- 
sisted on  strict  observance  of  the  liighest 
ethics  of  his  profession,  wliich  respected  and 
honored  iilm  as  did  Klwanls.  A  resident  of 
Omaha  all  Ills  adult  life,  Bay  was  a  past 
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president  of  tta*  Onulut  Bar  AMOcUUon,  % 
former  treM\xr«r  of  Um  Nebraak*  Bar  AjbocU- 
tton,  and  a  highly  ragarded  member  of  the 
American  Bar  Aaaodmtlon. 

Ray  waa  always  rMUly  to  help  where  help 
wa«  needed — with  annlTervary  meetings.  In- 
stallations. conf«r«now.  There  was  only  one 
reservation:  no  Sonday  meetings.  Sundays 
were  reserved  for  Ray's  family  Otherwise. 
Ray  Crosaman  was  "Ifr.  AvaUable"  at  any  and 
all  times.  And  in  his  final  evening  on  earth 
Ray  was  doing  what  he  liked  beet — having 
fun  at  a  Klwanla  affair.  Klwanls  was  Ray's 
life  to  the  end;  Klwanls,  and  his  family,  and 
his  work. 

For  those  of  ua  who  knew  Ray  best  and 
everyone  who  m«t  Bay  felt  he  knew  him 
beet— there  will  always  linger  the  pleasant 
memory  of  his  wann  and  gracious  personality 
Ray  was  never  hi^n^^er  than  when  he  could 
sincerely  commaxKl  a  fellow  Klwanlan  for  a 
Job  well  done,  and  It  was  always  hie  great 
delight  to  pay  a  ocmpllment  to  a  lovely  lady 

To  Ray's  wondsrful  wife  and  to  a  grand 
family,  all  Klwanis  extends  its  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. The  sudden  new  of  his  going  was  a 
shock,  but  may  the  memories  of  his  wisdom 
and  kindness  and  understanding  give  ua 
strength  to  bear  his  loss. 


LET'S  NfAKE  THE  TEST  PACT  GO 
POR  US 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
aflk  unanimous  oonaent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RicoKD  an  unusually  flne  editorial 
on  the  test  ban  treaty.  The  editorial  was 
published  In  the  current  Issue  of  Life 
magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lvr's  Mass  th»  Ttar   Pact  Go   ro«   Us 

"From  Stettin  in  the  Baltic  to  Trieste  In 
the  Adriatic,  an  bon  Ciu-taln  has  descended 
across  the  Continent." — Winston  Chuschili.. 
March  5.  1940. 

"Yesterday,  a  shaft  of  light  cut  into  the 
darkness," — JoBW  F.  Kxnnkdt,  July  36,  1963. 

Seventeen  years  separate  these  two  pro- 
nouncements; ons  by  the  elder  statesman 
who  formally  proclaimed  the  cold  war's  ex- 
istence, one  by  the  U.S.  President  who  has 
Just  conflrmsd  that  the  atmosphere  of  that 
war  has  changsd.  The  nuclecu'  test  ban 
treaty  Is  a  result,  not  a  cause,  of  the  change. 
The  reason  for  tbs  change,  Indeed  the  reason 
underlying  Khrushchev's  desire  to  negotiate 
the  treaty,  is  ths  fact  that  for  several  years. 
In  the  broad  senss.  our  side  has  been  winning 
the  cold  war  and  conununlam  has  been  los- 
ing It. 

The  test  ban  treaty  is  simple  In  language 
and  refreshingly  short.  The  Senate  should 
ratify  It.  In  no  sense  does  the  treaty  sug- 
gest an  early  end  to  the  cold  war,  but  it  does 
signalize  a  new  phase  In  that  struggle  We 
cannot  know  what  the  situation  will  be  a 
year  from  now;  ws  know  little  enough  about 
what  goes  on  In  the  Kremlin,  let  alone 
Pelplng  Bat  as  of  now  the  test  ban  treaty 
affirms  Moscow's  professed  desire  to  have  bet- 
ter relations  with  the  West  This,  therefore, 
Is  a  good  occasion  for  all  Americans  to  take 
a  long  look  back  at  the  cold  war  and,  most 
importantly,  redcflns  the  nature  of  our  quar- 
rel with  world  oooomunlsm. 

The  United  States  was  slow  to  recognize 
that  Inevitably  tlMrs  was  to  be  a  struggle  for 
power  between  the  free  world  and  the  Com- 
munist world.  Xn  194fi  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Amsrleans  desired  amicable  rela- 
tions with  th«  florist  Union,  but  Franklin 
Roosevelt  had  misjudged  Stalin's  postwar  In- 
tentions. Harry  TVinnan  and  Secretary  of 
SUte  Byrnes  did  not  Inmiedlately  compre- 
."lend  the  full  Implications  of  "nyet" — that  Is, 
Russia's  rejection  of  the  Baruch  plan  to  In- 
ternationalize ths  atom,  the  spurning  of  a 


as-year  US  guarantee  against  German  ag- 
gression. So  the  United  States  relaxed 
Eastern  Europe  went  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, and  China  was  fumbled  away  to  com- 
munism at  a  time  when  even  Stalin  had  no 
pressing  Interest  In  Mao  T»e-tung's  war 

Then  Truman  did  comprehend  the  men- 
ace: the  then  Truman  doctrine  saved  Greece 
and  Turkey  from  communism  In  those  early 
postwar  years  Following  the  rape  of  Czech- 
oslovakia In  1948,  Americans  fully  accepted 
the  challenge  of  the  cold  war.  which  has 
been  fought  ever  since  at  two  levels  One 
Is  the  level  of  specific  conflict  at  specific 
points  in  the  world  The  other  Is  the  level 
of  fundamental  t>elie(8 — what  the  Commu- 
nists call  Ideology 

At  the  level  of  specific  conflict.  Americans 
with  near  unanimity  supported  the  Marshall 
plan  and  later  NATO,  simultaneously  saving 
European  society  and  shoring  up  our  own 
security.  The  military  challenge  of  commu- 
nism was  accepted  In  Korea,  at  the  cost  of 
33.600  American  lives,  and  In  the  Middle  East 
under  the  Elsenhower  doctrine  The  mili- 
tary confrontation  still  goes  on  In  Korea. 
where  OIs  were  being  murdered  by  Commu- 
nist snti>«rs  last  week,  and  In  Vletiutm. 
where  nearly  100  American  soldiers  have 
died.  This  is  the  grim  side  of  power  poli- 
tics. 

There  la  a  brighter  side  to  the  picture 
The  Ideological  thrust  of  communism  Is 
fragmented  by  the  Moscow -Pelplng  quarrel, 
and  simultaneously  the  US  policy  of  firm- 
ness over  the  past  dozen  years  has  started 
to  pay  dividends.  The  Cuban  situation  re- 
mains unsatisfactory,  but  the  global  balance 
is  In  our  favor.  Underdevelop>ed  countries  In 
Latin  America.  Africa  and  the  Middle  East 
have  been  encmirrtned  to  effective  resistance 
to  communism  Highly  developed  nations 
in  Western  Europe,  along  with  .Japan,  have, 
through  their  own  economic  vigor,  overcome 
the  worst  dangers  of  communi.^m  India  has 
had  to  look  to  the  West 

Meanwhile  good  practical  statesmanship 
should  be  pursued  in  a  continuing  effort  to 
eliminate  conflicts  wherever  possible  'It 
is  useful  and  necessary.  In  a  complex  world." 
George  Kennan  has  »TUten.  to  have  deal- 
ings with  enemies  as  well  as  with  friends  " 
The  test  ban  treaty  Is  one  such  useful  deal- 
ing, and  In  others  we  shoviid  be  prepared  to 
explore  the  things  Khrushchev  says  he 
wsknts — eg.  holding  down  military  budgets, 
the  exchange  of  ground  observers  to  prevent 
surprise  attacks  Simultaneously  we  should 
press  him  to  discuss  other  matters — eg  . 
broader  cultural  relations  and  freer  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  about  the  United 
States  Inside  the  USSR  The  big  solutions 
like  German  reunification  will  take  longer, 
but   we  should   be   talking  about   them.    Uio 

Now  It  Is  even  more  Important  that  all  of 
us  should  continue  to  be  aware  of  those 
beliefs  which  are  fundamental  U)  Western 
civilization  As  long  as  these  beliefs  are  ad- 
hered to,  they  -Stand  In  the  way  of  Commu- 
nist world  domination  which  we  should  note. 
Is  a  goal  even  n<-)w  restated  by  both  Moscow 
and  Pelplng  They  are  antlethlcal  to  the 
Communist  philosophy  of  statlsm,  they  In- 
volve life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness They  Involve  the  natural  right  of 
man  to  be  a  free  Individual  'V\\ey  involve 
the  elementary  civil  lihertles  of  speech,  pres.s. 
and  assembly,  the  seiTet  ballot  and  freedom 
from  the  fear  of  a  policeman's  kntx'k  on  the 
door  Our  dedication  to  thej»e  beliefs  was 
splendidly  summarlze<l  by  Kennedy  in  his 
Inaugural  address  "Let  every  nation  know. 
whether  It  wishes  ua  well  or  111,  that  we  .shall 
{jay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any 
hardship,  support  any  friend  ()pp<j8e  any  foe 
to  assure  the  survival  and  the  .success  of 
liberty  " 

In  this  new  phase  of  the  cold  war  we  face 
the  possibility  that  a  relaxation  of  tensions 
may  dilute  our  dedication  to  those  ideals 
At  toe  same  time,  though,  relaxation  is  c;iu.s- 


ing  an  enjslon  of  Communist  control  It  Is 
draining  some  of  the  fervor  out  of  the  holy 
war  against  the  West  because  Khrushchev, 
by  admitting  that  capitalists  can  be  trusted 
on  treaties,  undercuts  the  concept  of  a  Com- 
munist state  encircled  and  besieged  by  Its 
enemies.  For  some  years  observers  have 
noted  a  gap  between  orthodox  Conununlst 
theology  and  how  people  actually  behave 
Professional  or  nonparty  standards  have  be- 
gun to  emerge  In  fields  such  as  music,  sci- 
ence, and  plant  management  Such  devia- 
tions Stalin  did  not  tolerate  at  all.  and  even 
Khrushchev  tolerates  them  only  up  to  a 
jHjint  (This  U  the  root  of  his  quarrel  with 
Uie  writers  )  The  voice  of  the  Individual  la 
now  heard  In  the  U  S  S  R  's  power  citadel  In 
tones  that  would  have  been  unimaginable  a 
few   years  ago 

There  Is  Indeed  a  shaft  of  light  In  the 
darkness."  and  the  Infiltration  of  Western 
Ideals  may  yet  change  the  nature  of  the  So- 
viet society.  That  la  all  the  more  reason, 
ail  we  actively  pursue  victory  In  the  cold  war, 
U)  be  steadfast  In  our  loyalty  to  those  ideals. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business''  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 
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NATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  tS. 
13211  to  provide  for  a  National  Service 
Corps  to  strengthen  community  service 
programs  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  bill  before  the  Congress 
through  which  the  Federal  Government 
can  accomplish  so  much  for  so  many  for 
.so  little 

Only  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
enercy  is  required  to  open  the  gates 
which  permit  the  water  of  a  great  res- 
ervoir to  run  through  the  penstocks  and 
generators  at  a  dam.  This  small  ex- 
penditure of  energy — opening  a  valve — 
triggers  the  generation  of  tremendous 
amounts  of  power. 

The  National  Service  Corps  can  open 
the  gates  of  a  tremendous  reservoii"  of 
latent  volunteer  service  in  America 
which  can  achieve  results  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  our  initial  investment — results 
which  will  improve  the  quality  of  democ- 
racy in  this  Nation  and  set  an  example 
of  world  importance 

The  Attorney  General,  in  his  initial 
report  to  the  President  on  the  feasibility 
of  a  Domestic  Peace  Corps,  stated. 

The  President's  challenge  to  all  Americans 
to  .i.sk  what  they  can  do  for  their  country 
has  had  an  Initial  answer  In  the  exemplary 
support  of  the  Peace  Corps,  but  for  many 
Americans  there  Is  still  a  paradox— a  desire 
to  serve  but  no  clear  p;ith  to  meaningful 
volunteer  commitment  We  need  to  offer 
visible  a\enue8  for  service  to  these  people 

One  of  every  five  citizens  in  our  democ- 
racy lives  under  conditions  comparable 
to  those  in  the  underdeveloped  nations 
of  the  world  I  doubt  if  there  is  any 
Member  of  this  body  who  Is  not  aware 
of  citizens  in  his  own  State — people  in 
slums,  people  in  depressed  rural  areas. 
p«'ople    in    inadequately    equipped    and 


staffed  Institutions,  the  poor,  the  sick, 
and  many  others — who  are  a  part  of  this 
less  fortunate  20  percent  of  America. 

It  is  characteristic  of  a  great  majority 
of  Americans  to  want  to  be  neighborly — 
to  wsuit  to  do  something  for  underpriv- 
ileged people.  But  they  are  frxistrated 
by  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  to  do — ^by 
an  absence  of  visible  avenues  of  service 
to  these  people,  as  the  Attorney  General 
has  put  it. 

The  underprivileged  people  themselves 
are  frustrated  by  inability  to  improve 
their  conditions  by  themselves;  by  a  lack 
of  visible  avenues  of  self-improvement. 
They  could  very  well  be  guided  and  as- 
sisted by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  who  have  the  knowledge,  the 
time,  and  the  spirit  to  help  on  a  volun- 
teer basis  if  the  door  were  opened  to 
them. 

The  concept  of  a  National  Service 
Corps  which  will  provide  avenues  for 
volunteer  assistance  and  provide  the 
stimulation  and  guidance  they  need  to 
help  themselves,  is  one  of  the  most  hope- 
ful proposals  which  has  come  before 
Congress  in  the  years  I  have  been  in  the 
Government. 

Starting  in  a  small  way,  I  believe  that 
it  can  enlist  a  growing  corps  of  volunteer 
workers  who  can  have  more  Impact  on 
the  varied  problems  of  the  underpriv- 
ileged than  far  more  expensive,  wholly 
paid,  social  and  economic  programs. 

One  of  my  own  great  interests  in  the 
National  Service  Corps  is  its  potential 
for  service  to  Indian  citizens  In  South 
Dakota. 

The  average  Indian  reservation  is  rich 
in  land  but  poor  in  knowledge  of  modem 
farming  techniques. 

The  Indian  population  is  more  subject 
to  disease,  eats  less  well,  and  suffers  more 
from  unemployment  than  the  surround- 
ing white  communities.  The  Indian  in- 
fant death  rate  is  almost  twice  that  for 
all  races;  life  expectancy  is  20  years  less 
for  the  continental  U.S.  Indian  popula- 
tion than  for  the  rest  of  the  country;  and 
the  incidence  of  such  communicable 
diseases  as  measles,  tuberculosis,  hepati- 
tis, dysentery,  and  strep  throat  among 
Indians  is  from  4  to  23  times  that  in  the 
general  p>opulatlon. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  in  the  other  body, 
Henry  Black  Elk,  Jr.,  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe  in  my  State  of  South  Dakota,  de- 
scribed conditions  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation.     I  quote  him : 

The  living  conditions  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  are  among  the  worst  of  the 
Nation.  Emplojrment  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  the  reservation.  On  any  day  of  the 
week,  you  can  see  many  men  standing 
around  the  stores  and  trading  posts,  idle  for 
lack  of  work.  Almost  46  percent  of  our  labor 
force  Is  permanently  unemployed.  Many  of 
our  people  used  to  get  harresttime  em- 
ployment picking  potatoes  In  Nebraska.  But 
this  type  of  work  Is  no  longer  available  due 
to  mechanization. 

Housing  conditions  are  deplorable.  Most 
of  the  1,900  families  on  the  reservation  live 
In  one-room  log  houses  and  shacks.  A  few 
live  In  tents.  Most  houses  have  no  electric- 
ity. Inside  plumbing  or  even  a  reliable  souros 
of  good  water.  Right  across  from  my  home, 
for  example,  3  families,  totaling  12  people, 
live  In  a  two-room  shack.  They  cook 
outside  In  the  summer  and  on  a  wood-burn- 


ing stove  In  winter.  Just  last  year  one  of 
these  families  lost  a  newborn  baby  as  a 
result  of  contaminated  water  and  poor  health 
practices. 

Health  conditions  generally  are  very  bad. 
The  Infant  death  rate  Is  four  times  the  na- 
tional average.  Tuberculosis,  Influenza,  and 
dysentery  are  still  great  killers  of  the  Oglala 
Bloux.  Another  health  problem,  which  has 
to  a  large  extent  been  Ignored,  Is  mental 
retardation  of  children. 

The  lack  of  employment,  poor  housing  and 
high  disease  rates  all  contribute  to  demoral- 
ization and  frustration.  Many  people  feel 
there  Is  no  way  out.  This  results  In  apathy 
and  despair.  These,  In  turn,  contribute  to 
the  problem.  Our  people  are  thus  looking  for 
a  source  of  help  that  can  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty,  disease,  unemployment,  and  apathy. 

What  can  a  National  Service  Corps  do 
about  such  problems?  According  to 
Henry  Black  Elk,  corpsmen  could  help 
immensely  by  giving  technical  sissistance 
to  those  who  wish  to  build  or  Improve 
their  homes,  working  as  health  extension 
workers,  teaching  nursery  schools,  giving 
Instruction  in  truck  gardening  and  other 
types  of  farming  under  irrigated  condi- 
tions, providing  technical  assistance  in 
the  administration  of  tribal  affairs,  and 
helping  in  the  establishing  of  commu- 
nity development  programs.  These  pro- 
grams are  all  vital  if  life  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  and  other  Indian  reservations  is  to 
progress  toward  general  American 
standards.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, concerned  traditionally  only  with 
trustee  functions  in  the  narrow  sense, 
cannot  assume  these  resp>onsibilities. 

There  are  many  citizens  in  South  Da- 
kota who  are  eager  for  an  opportunity 
to  aid  in  any  program  of  assistance  to 
the  Indian  people,  or  others  in  need. 

The  Student  Association  at  Augustana 
College  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  has  sup- 
ported a  tiny  peace  corps  at  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation.  It  is  only  one  of 
many  religious  and  service  groups  in  the 
State  looking  for  opportunities  to  render 
a  service  to  the  less  fortunate. 

Augustana  College  itself  has,  in  a  let- 
ter to  me,  offered  its  facilities  to  assist 
in  training  and  initiating  work  in  our 
area.  The  offer  t5T>ifies  a  widespread 
desire  to  help — a  desire  to  be  of  service 
to  fellowmen  which  will  be  found  every- 
where in  America. 

The  feeling  of  many  South  Dakota  In- 
dians was  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Black 
Elk  when  he  said: 

We  would  welcome  dedicated  volunteers 
who  are  Interested  in  helping  us  to  solve  our 
problems.  I  believe  that  In  addition  to  the 
work  they  can  do  themselves,  they  will  have 
a  great  effect  by  setting  an  example  for  our 
people  to  follow.  I  believe  they  will  teach 
our  people  the  meaning  of  volunteer  work. 
The  fact  that  they  are  serving  almost  with- 
out pay  will  show  our  people  how  we  can 
help  ourselves.  This  can  do  more  than  any 
single  thing  to  break  the  cycle  of  despair 
and  apathy. 

If  the  Corps  could  have  this  effect  on 
only  one  Indian  reservation,  it  would 
more  thar  repay  the  effort  and  expense 
it  would  cost.  But,  in  fact,  the  Presi- 
dent's study  group  has  found  that  the 
need  is  general  and  extends  to  other  dis- 
advantaged groups  in  our  population — 
children  in  need  of  care,  persons  in 
institutions,  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
mentally  ill,  those  with  educational  defi- 
ciencies, migratory  farm  workers.  Alas- 


kan natives,  the  elderly,  those  In  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas,  and  many 
others.  In  all  these  cases,  a  helping 
hand  from  fellow  Americans  would  pro- 
vide a  psychological,  as  well  as  a  practi- 
cal, benefit  that  is  almost  incalculable. 

I  believe  that  we  have,  in  the  National 
Service  Corps  bill,  an  opjwrtunity  to 
release  a  great  reservoir  of  assistance  to 
the  underprivileged  in  America  which 
will  not  only  help  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans  to  share  more  fully  in  the 
benefits  of  our  democracy,  but  will  give 
the  millions  who  are  privileged  to  assist 
them — to  help  them  help  themselves — a 
source  of  deep  satisfaction. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
the  National  Service  Corps  bill  and  I 
have  been  glad  to  support  it.  I  shall  not 
repeat  the  arguments  so  ably  advanced 
by  other  Senators  in  support  of  the  bill, 
but  I  should  like  to  state  brlefiy  reasons 
which  made  me  believe  the  Corps  would 
be  of  value  to  our  country. 

The  young  people — and  those  of  all 
ages — who  will  be  members  of  this  Corps 
will  be  helping  others  to  help  themselves. 
This  tradition  is  old  and  well-established 
in  America.  There  are  many  areas  and 
communities  where  these  volunteers  can 
do  effective  work,  and  both  they  and 
the  local  people  will  benefit  from  the 
exchange  of  experience. 

This  program  will  stimulate  those — 
particularly  the  young  people — In  the 
communities  served,  and  it  will  provide 
the  participtmts  with  the  will  to  imder- 
take  more  service  which  will  benefit  the 
Nation.  I  think  also,  that  the  projects 
and  the  purposes  envisioned  by  this  bill 
can  arouse  the  imagination  of  many  of 
our  people  who  have  wanted  to  partici- 
pate more  fully  in  the  world  around 
them. 

This  Corps  will  be  small  in  numbers, 
but  it  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  its  usefulness  where  needed 
and  wanted.  I  feel  strongly  that  it  can 
inspire  in  our  younger  generations  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  a  role  to  play 
in  helping  to  solve  the  diverse  problems 
we  find  in  our  coiuitry.  And  I  think 
these  young  people  will  stimulate  others 
to  shoulder  new  responsibilities  in  a 
more  effective  manner. 

AMERICA    NEEDS    DOMESTIC    BESVTCC    COSPS 
TO    AID    AMERICAN    IXTK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  United  States  has  a  definite  need 
for  a  National  Service  Corps  to  attack 
critical  human  wants  that  exist  In  this 
time  of  general  prosperity.  The  Na- 
tional Service  Corps,  or  "Domestic  Peace 
Corps."  as  it  Is  sometimes  called,  will 
provide  a  cohesive  force  on  a  national 
basis  to  attack  the  problems  of  the  hard 
core  unemployables,  uneducated,  and 
poor  in  the  areas  where  they  are  con- 
centrated. This  national  program  will 
be  firmly  grounded  in  a  grassroots  ap- 
proach and  will  provide  aid  only  at  the 
request  of  any  individual  community. 
The  National  Service  Corps  is  essentially 
patterned  after  the  very  successful  Peace 
Corps.  Both  programs  provide  a  cata- 
lyst to  encourage  people  to  help  them- 
selves by  utilizing  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican idealism  and  desire  to  help  the  de- 
prived, the  underdog. 
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The  total  cost  of  the  program  Is  small 
when  compared  with  the  yast  soma  spent 
abroad  to  attack  the  similar  problems 
that  fltfll  exist  to  aotne  degree  here  at 
home.  Somethlnf  must  be  done  about 
the  illiteracy  rate  In  the  United  SUtes. 
Something  must  be  done  to  help  the  un- 
educated and  thus  unemployable  in  a 
country  where  the  ayerage  educational 
level  of  the  work  force  increased  by  2 
years  In  the  last  decade.  The  unedu- 
cated become  more  unemployable  as 
the  educational  leyel  of  the  work  force 
becomes  higher.  As  long  as  there  are 
large  groups  of  uneducated  in  America, 
there  will  be  a  hard  core  of  unemploy- 
able poor,  a  bllvht  In  this  era  of  general 
prosperity.  The  Domestic  Service  Corps 
provides  these  onderprlvllesed  with  the 
possibility  of  helping  themiselves  to  Im- 
prove their  lot  and  to  share  In  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  Nation.  It  pro- 
vides an  altematire  to  a  life  on  the  dole, 
a  life  without  hope. 

There  are  two  groups  in  America  who 
especially  re<iuire  the  services  of  a 
Domestic  Peace  Corps.  These  are  the 
migrant  workers  and  American  Indians. 
The  Domestic  Servioe  Corps  man  can 
serve  the  migrant  workers  by  mobillasing 
local  leadership  to  undertake  community 
efforts  to  Improve  sanitary  conditions 
and  to  establish  easily  organized  and 
simply  run  day  care  centers  to  care  for 
children  of  migrant  workers  while  their 
parents  are  in  the  field.  These  projects 
would  be  basic  and  inexixnslve.  would 
give  the  communities  of  migrant  work- 
ers a  sense  of  aocompUshment,  and 
would  help  the  migrants  improve  their 
living  conditions. 

Another  area  where  Domestic  Service 
Corps  men  could  help  the  migrant  work- 
ers to  help  themselves  Is  by  expanding 
educational  opportunities  and  services 
for  both  migrant  children  and  adults 
and  would  attack  the  migrant's  main 
bar  to  advancemmt.  lack  of  education. 
As  the  high  illiteracy  rate  of  migrant 
workers  drops,  they  will  be  more  easily 
assimilated  into  the  American  scene  and 
may  begin  to  reap  the  fruits  of  being 
American. 

Thirdly,  corpsmen  could  serve  as  liai- 
son between  migrant  workers  and  serv- 
ices provided  but  not  utilized  by  mi- 
grants often  because  the  migrants  do  not 
know  about  these  services.  Corpsmen 
could  also  serve  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween migrants  and  communities 
through  which  the  migrants  pass,  since 
mutual  distrust  and  misunderstanding 
between  the  two  groups  often  lead  to  the 
local  community's  lack  of  interest  in 
helping  the  migrant  to  Improve  his  con- 
dition. By  encouraging  the  migrants 
to  undertake  self-improvement  projects 
and  by  encouraging  local  residents  to 
sponsor  youth  clubs  and  recreational 
projects  as  well  as  other  Joint  programs, 
corpsmen  would  bring  local  community 
residents  and  migrants  closer  together  in 
the  realization  that  Improving  the  lot  of 
the  migrant  Is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
community  as  well  as  the  migrant. 

A  second  group  ivgently  needing  the 
services  of  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps  men 
are  the  Indians,  both  on  and  off  reserva- 
tions. 

They  are  all  but  forgotten  people;  the 
problems  of  the  American  Indian  are  all 


but  unknown  to  most  of  the  Nation  Few 
know  that  unemployment  among  Indians 
often  runs  as  high  els  95  percent  and  that 
the  average  Indian  unemployment  is  44 
percent.  Few  know  that  90  percent  of 
housing  on  Indian  reservations  would  be 
considered  unfit  by  other  Americans,  that 
80  percent  of  the  Indians  have  to  haul 
their  water  2  miles  to  their  houses,  or  that 
73  percent  of  water  utilized  by  Indians  is 
not  potable.  The  leadership  of  Domestic 
Service  Corps  men  would  be  invaluable  in 
directing  Indian  energies  to  the  ta.sk  of 
Improving  their  living  conditions  to 
a  standard  most  Americans  consider 
merely  minimal.  Also,  corpsmen  could 
help  the  Indian  to  begin  remedying  hi.s 
other  serious  problems,  a  severe  lack  of 
education  and  high  illiteracy  rate,  by 
serving  as  aids  in  Indian  schools  and  by 
teaching  the  Indians  skills  which  would 
allow  them  to  support  themselves  and 
would  restore  their  dignity  as  self-sup- 
porting citizens. 

Besides  aiding  migrant  workers  and 
Indians.  Domestic  Service  Corps  men  can 
be  effectively  utilized  to  help  the  desper- 
ately poor  of  the  Nation  in  both  cities 
and  depressed  rural  aretis  help  them- 
selves. Corpwmen  would  be  invaluable 
in  forming  youth  groups  and  training 
school  dropouts.  They  could  serve  In 
urban  renewal  projects  by  helping  the 
new  residents  to  become  accustomed  to 
their  new  homes  and  feicilities.  Besides 
helping  the  hard-to-reach  youths  and 
newly  relocated  families,  corpsmen  would 
be  able  to  begin  meeting  the  problems  of 
our  senior  citizens  in  a  plan  of  old-age 
assistance  which  would  make  the  lives  of 
our  senior  citizens  more  enjoyable  by 
doing  heavy  chores  which  put  such  de- 
mands on  the  energies  of  our  older  citi- 
zens. We  have  plenty  of  dedicated  and 
capable  people  in  America  who  want  to 
serve  their  fellow  Americans  Give  them 
the  opportunities  and  direction  and  they 
will  do  the  job.  The  Etomestic  Service 
Corps  will  give  them  that  direction  and 
opportunity  at  a  minimal  cost. 

Baltimore  has  called  their  program  a 
program  of  human  renewal.  The  volun- 
teers for  the  National  Service  Corps, 
through  their  idealism  and  dedication, 
will  reach  the  hearts  of  our  underprivi- 
leged and  renew  their  hope  and  faith  by 
helping  them  to  help  themselves.  Vol- 
unteers will  work  with  the  health  and 
education  needs  of  migratory  workers 
and  Indians,  urban  and  rural  depressed 
areas,  the  Nation's  youth,  our  elderly, 
and  other  groups  so  sorely  in  need  of  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  trained  and  ideal- 
istic men  and  women  who  would  volun- 
teer for  our  Domestic  Service  Corps  to 
serve  at  home  where  they  are  so  vitally 
needed.  This  bill  would  help  unleash 
American  idealism  Our  foreign  aid  and 
our  Peace  Corps  help  tlie  world  The 
National  Service  Corps  would  serve 
America.  Let  us  do  for  our  own  at  home 
what  we  do  for  others  abroad. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  consent  of  Senators  concerned. 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  proposed  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  which  I  ask  to 
have  read  and  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proposed  unanimous -consent  agreement 
will  be  stated  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSE>rr  Agrument 
Ordered.  That,  effective  Immediately  dur- 
ing the  further  conalderatlou  of  the  bill 
(S  1321)  to  provide  for  a  National  Service 
Corjw  to  strengthen  commvinlty  service  pro- 
(?ranw  In  the  United  States,  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to 
1  h  >ur,  Uj  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion  and  the  majority  leader:  Provided, 
Tliat  In  the  event  the  majority  leader  Is  la 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion, 
the  time  In  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  lettder  or  some  Sena- 
tor deel^cnated  by  him:  Provided  further. 
That  no  amendment  that  is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  bill,  shall  be  re- 
ceived, except  those  already  printed  or  al- 
reiidy  presented  and  at  the  desk. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  flnal  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate 
.shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  resf)ectlvely.  by  the 
nuijorlty  and  minority  leaders:  Provided, 
That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them, 
mtiy,  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passage  of  the  said  bUl,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration 
of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement?  The  Chair  hears 
none;  and.  without  objection,  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  is  entered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  obtained  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  proceeds,  the 
Chair  Informs  the  Senator  that  the  Sen- 
ate Ls  under  controlled  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
fn>m  Virginia  may  be  recognized  without 
the  time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and, 
without  objection,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia is  recognized. 


PROPOSED  SALARY  INCREASE  FOR 
MEMBERS    OF    CONGRESS 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
see  large  headlines  in  the  afternoon  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
which  state  that  the  Randall  Committee 
ha.s  recommended  a  pay  increase  of 
$12,500  for  Members  of  Congress.  In  my 
judt,'ment  this  was  an  ill-advised  recom- 
mendation. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
never  voted,  in  30  years,  for  any  Increase 
in  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress,  al- 
though he  recognizes  that  Members  of 
Congress  are  not  highly  paid. 

So  far  a.s  the  present  proposed  Increase 
of  $12,500  is  concerned,  the  Junior  Sen- 
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ator  from  Virginia  will  vigorously  op- 
pose it.  I  predict  that  those  who  vote  for 
it  will  not  be  with  us  when  the  Congress 
convenes  in  January  1966. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  minute  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  OP  BISHOPS  OP  THE  PROT- 
ESTANT EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
BACKS  CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  MARCH 
TO  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  the  House  of 
Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  adopted  several  resolutions 
strongly  supporting  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion and  the  march  to  Washington  for 
jobs  and  freedom. 

With  respect  to  the  march,  the  resolu- 
tion recognizes  not  only  the  right  of  free 
citizens  to  peaceful  assemblage  for  the 
redress  of  grievances,  but  also  that  "par- 
ticipation in  such  an  assemblage  is  a 
proper  expression  of  Christian  witness 
and  obedience." 

The  supiwrt  of  all  our  major  faiths 
for  action  on  civil  rights  underscores  the 
moral  foundations  on  which  this  move- 
ment is  based.  The  house  of  bishops  has 
expressed  eloquently  and  forcefully  the 
urgency  of  action  to  resolve  the  racial 
crisis  presently  confronting  America,  and 
I  know  that  its  resolutions  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  resolutions  may  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmoNs  Adoptxo  bt  thx  House  or 
Bishops,  Pbotestant  EPiaooPAL  Church, 
Toronto,  Ontario.  AtJcusr  12,  1963 

I 
Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  pass  such  civU 
rights  legislation  as  shall  fairly  and  effec- 
tively implement  both  the  established  rights 
and  the  needs  of  all  minority  groups  In  edu- 
cation, voting  rights,  housing,  employment 
opportunities,  and  access  to  places  of  public 
accommodation . 

n 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  mindful  of  the 
church  assembly  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
DC,  on  August  28,  1063,  In  cooperation  with 
the  march  on  Washington  for  jobs  and  free- 
dom, (a)  recognizes  not  only  the  right  of  free 
citizens  to  peaceful  assemblage  for  the  re- 
dress of  grievances,  but  also  that  participa- 
tion in  such  an  assemblage  Is  a  proper  expres- 
sion of  Christian  witness  and  obedience; 

(b)  welcomes  the  responsible  dlaclpleshlp 
which  Impels  many  of  our  bishops,  clergy, 
and  laity  to  take  part  In  such  an  assemblage 
and  supports  them  fully;  and 

ic)  prays  that  through  such  peaceful  as- 
.semblage  citizens  of  all  races  may  bring  be- 
fore the  Government  for  appropriate  and 
competent  action  the  critical  and  agonlcing 
problems  posed  to  our  Nation  by  racial  dis- 


crimination In  emplojrment.  In  access  to 
places  of  public  acctHnmodatlon,  in  political 
rights.  In  education  and  housing. 

nx 
Aesolved,  Th&t  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Chtu-ch  commends  to 
all  people  the  presiding  bishop's  letter  dated 
Whitsunday  1963,  as  appropriate  and  help- 
ful In  the  present  racial  crisis;  and  that  we 
support  the  presiding  bishop  in  this  wise 
and  timely  expression  of  Christian  leader- 
ship. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BARTLETT  obtained  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
that  the  Senate  is  operating  under  con- 
trolled time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  may  be  allowed  to  proceed 
without  the  time  being  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  of  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and.  without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAMS  ARE  NOT  VOTE  BUYERS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday,  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Neilan,  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
registered  his  objections  to  the  present 
administration  and  to  Congress  In  rather 
strong  terms.  It  was,  of  course,  almost 
to  be  expected  that  the  president  of  the 
chamber  might  find  himself  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  policies  of  a  Democratic 
administration  and  a  Etemocratlc  Con- 
gress, but  because  of  the  language  he 
used  and  the  labels  he  applied,  his  speech 
cannot  be  allowed  to  go  unanswered. 

Several  Senators,  Including  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  have  made 
response  to  Mr.  Neilan's  attack.  I  in- 
tend to  do  likewise  now,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  others  will  Join  in  refuting 
the  startling  and  somewhat  ridiculous 
charges  Mr.  Neilan  felt  compelled  to 
make. 

The  burden  of  Mr.  Neilan's  remarks 
seemed  to  be  that  several  of  our  Govern- 
ment programs  are  simple,  but  expensive, 
vote-buying  mechanisms.  I  cannot 
agree,  of  course,  and  I  shall  cite  an  ex- 
ample or  two  which  will  show  that  these 
programs — principally  the  area  redevel- 
oi»nent  and  accelerated  public  works 
programs — do  not  guarantee  large  Demo- 
cratic votes.  They  were,  after  all,  en- 
acted with  Republican  as  well  as 
Democratic  support. 

The  American  people,  regardless  of 
how  poor  or  for  however  long  unem- 
ployed, are  simply  not  to  be  bought. 
Americans  are  people  of  Integrity  and 
of  an  Independent  turn  of  mind.  Mr. 
Neilan  has  done  all  of  us  a  grave  injus- 
tice, and  it  is  my  hope  that  one  day 
his  perspective  and  good  taste  will  be 
restored. 

Before  the  November  1962  elections  an 
ARA  project  went  into  an  Alaskan  com- 
munity. I  worked  with  the  applicants 
because  I  believed  that  the  project  would 
brhig  a  measure  of  year-round  stability 
to  the  community  and  to  the  area  In 
which  it  is  located. 


Did  I  buy  any  Democratic  votes  by 
supporting  and  working  for  this  project? 
I  doubt  it.  Out  of  138  votes  cast  in  the 
election,  1  Democratic  candidate  bested 
his  opponent  by  only  10  votes  and  an- 
other by  only  14  votes. 

Will  the  people  of  the  community  bene- 
fit from  the  facility  and  from  the  work 
I  did  on  it?  I  think  so.  Is  the  benefit 
to  the  people  the  really  Important  ques- 
tion?   Emphatically ,  y  es . 

Is  it  immoral  to  work  to  bring  private, 
and  I  emphasize  "private,"  industry  into 
a  community?  I  defy  any  member  of 
a  chamber  of  commerce  to  assert  that 
it  is. 

Several  other  ARA  projects  are  under- 
way in  Alaska  and  many  more  are  un- 
der consideration.  Will  all  of  the  pend- 
ing applications  be  approved?  No,  they 
definitely  will  not.  Several  Alaskan  ap- 
plications have  already  been  turned 
down,  and  I  imderstand  that  for  every 
ARA  project  approved  at  least  one  is 
turned  down.  Does  this  buy  votes?  I 
have  been  told  in  rather  strong  terms 
by  some  of  those  whose  applications  have 
been  rejected  that  I  should  not  count 
on  any  votes  from  them.  But  again, 
this  is  not  the  Important  question. 

The  area  redevelopment  program  has 
provided  Alaska  businessmen  with  a  kind 
of  capital — investment  capital — never 
before  available.  It  has  brought  people 
in  communities  together  to  work  on  their 
common  problems.  Throughout  Alaska 
a  good  share  of  the  leadership  has  been 
provided  by  members  of  the  chambers  of 
commerce.  The  chamber  of  at  least  one 
city  has  provided  the  ARA  committee 
with  office  space  and  assistance. 

The  reason  why  chsunber  members  in 
Alaska  work  on  ARA  projects  Is  because 
they  are  interested  in  seeing  their  towns 
and  cities  and  their  State  grow  and  de- 
velop through  private  investment.  And 
that  is  what  we  should  consider  ARA 
money.  ARA  is  acting  as  a  bank  when 
the  regular  lending  institutions  are  im- 
able  to  make  loans  at  less  than  prohibi- 
tive rates  of  interest.  ARA  money  is 
not  going  to  finance  Government  indus- 
tries. It  is  going  to  finance  private  in- 
dustry, a  fact  Mr.  Neilan  has  chosen  to 
ignore. 

Alaska  chambers  of  commerce  are  not 
alone  in  their  interest  In  the  ARA  pro- 
gram. There  are  chamber  members  ac- 
tively participating  in  the  program  all 
across  the  country.  They  know  that 
once  industrial  investment  is  made  in  a 
community,  that  community  will  grow 
and  prosper.  According  to  ARA  Admin- 
istrator William  L.  Batt,  more  than  60 
percent  of  projects  approved  so  far  were 
helped  on  their  ways  by  chamber  mem- 
bers. 

ARA  assistance  is  not  given  to  all  who 
would  apply.  It  is  available  only  to  those 
areas  which  need  industrial  development 
and  expansion  and  for  those  projects 
which  are  feasible.  The  program  was 
established  because  the  normal  sources 
of  Investment  capital  were  not  offered 
to  areas  of  declining  economic  health. 
It  would  seem  far  more  logical  to  me  if 
Mr.  Neilan  were  to  encourage  ARA  to 
do  its  job  and  then  depart. 

Mr.  Neilan  also  contended  that  proj- 
ects under  the  accelerated  public  works 
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nrocmn  should  maci  the  test  of  national 
neeeMtty.  t>*^t  aiijrthlnc  APW  could  do. 
the  lucitl  ccDiTnim l ttw  could  do  better. 

Mr.  Nellan  doa*  not  seem  to  under- 
stand what  unemployment  means.  He 
does  not  seem  to  know  what  It  does  to  a 
man  when  he  cannot  find  a  Job.  He  faUs 
to  explain  what  a  nation  does  when  mil- 
lions are  unemplogrcd. 

Neither  does  Mr.  Nellan  undersUnd 
what  communities  hare  not  been  doing 
and  have  not  been  able  to  do.  The  Pub- 
lic Works  Acceleration  Act  became  law 
on  September  14,  1»62.  It  authorized  a 
total  expenditure  of  $900  million,  of 
which  $850  million  have  been  appropri- 
ated. By  January  34.  1963.  4  months 
later,  over  $1.6  blUkm  In  proposed  proj- 
ecU  had  been  requested.  In  conse- 
quence, three  times  as  many  projects  are 
belns  turned  down  as  are  approved. 

By  the  end  of  this  month  probably  adl 
of  the  $350  million  will  have  been  put 
into  projecU.  This  money  is  being  in- 
vested in  people.  Jotos.  towns,  cities,  and 
States.  This  Is  psmutnent  investment  in 
the  well-being  of  o«r  country.  The  pro- 
gram is  very  obidously  a  national  neces- 
sity. Is  this  natkmal  necessity  unmoral? 
Perhaps  it  la.  ParfaaiM  we  have  not  been 
nvwyting  our  responsibilities  adequately. 
Perhaps  we  have  been  guilty  of  a  failure 
to  take  proper  action.  But  I  submit  that 
the  APW  program  is  a  very  long  step  in 
the  right  directkm.  and  hardly  an  im- 
moral one. 

Several  APW  projects  have  been  ap- 
proved in  my  State  and  I  am  delighted 
to  have  them.  I  am  proud  of  anything 
I  might  have  done  to  win  their  approval. 
I  do  not  consider  this  buying  votes.  I 
consider  it  w«rk  I  should  do  to  see  that 
the  people  of  mj  State  are  able  to  ac- 
quire some  of  the  basic  faciUties  neces- 
sary for  future  industrial  growth. 

I  want  to  give  Mr.  Neilan  one  example 
of  what  the  APW  program  is  doing  for 
Alaska. 

One  of  the  great  red  salmon  areas  of 
the  world  is  Bristol  Bay  in  southwestern 
Alaska.  This  year  was  supposed  to  be 
a  good  one.  The  predictions  have  been 
proved  very  wrong.  The  return  of  sal- 
mon to  the  bay  w^  less  than  half  of  that 
anticipated.  We  do  not  know  why.  We 
shaU  have  to  learn  a  great  deal  more 
about  saUnon  btfore  we  will  know  why. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  people 
from  all  over  western  Alaska,  and  the 
Stattf  of  Washington.  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia, who  went  to  the  bay  to  work  on 
the  boats  and  In  the  canneries  are  going 
to  have  a  very  unpleasant,  if  not  tragic, 
winter.  Pew.  IX  any.  made  money.  Most 
lost  money  and  there  were  not  enough 
fish  even  for  subsistence. 

Dillingham,  the  principal  town  in  the 
area,  has  tried  for  10  years  to  acquire  a 
sewer  and  water  system.  It  is  now  going 
to  get  that  system,  thanks  to  an  APW 
grant.  Men  wUl  be  put  to  work  on  the 
project  this  fall,  which  will  permit  them 
to  earn  a  little  money  to  feed  themselves 
and  their  families  during  the  winter. 
When  the  projeet  Is  complete,  the  people 
of  Dillingham  not  only  will  be  healthier, 
but  also  will  be  able  to  diversify  their 
economy.  They  will  not  have  to  rely  only 
on  the  salmon  Industry.  They  will  have 
the  basic  facilities  needed  for  the  estab- 
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llshment  of  processing  plants  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  flsh  and  shellfl-sh  available  all 
year  long.  They  will  be  able  to  build  up 
their  tourist  industry. 

Does  Dillingham  consider  ARA  and 
APW  immoral  or  improper'  I  doubt  It. 
Will  Dillingham  vote  solidly  Democratic? 
I  doubt  that.    Is  it  important?    No. 

Mr  President,  the  point  I  am  tiyiiig 
to  make  is  that  the  ARA  and  APW  pro- 
fccrams  can  and  do  play  vital  lolf.s  \\\  our 
national  economy  They  are  entirely 
proper  expresiuons  of  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
eri\ments  place  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  industrial  climate  Our  economy 
IS  not  a  thing  apart  from  our  daily  indi- 
vidual lives,  and  when  Oovernment  par- 
ticipates In  the  expan.sion  of  that  econ- 
omy, it  is  exercising  lUs  authority  in  an 
entirely  proper,  moral,  and  responsible 
nianner. 

I  am  proud  of  these  programs.    I  .shall 
continue  to  support  them 


ANTIMISSILE  DEFENSE  SYSTEM 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  yester- 
day the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  GoLDWATERl  had  a  very  inter- 
estmg  exchange  with  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  on  the  subject  of  an 
antimissile  defense  system,  and  subse- 
quently spoke  on  the  Senate  floor  to  warn 
the  American  public  that  the  President 
has  m  effect  served  notice  that  this  coun- 
try will  not  complete  development  of  an 
antimissile  defense  system  The  Senator 
did  an  excellent  job  of  presenting  the 
caso  for  an  antimiseile  defense  system 
and  also  in  poixiung  out  the  hazards 
which  the  proposed  Moecow  test  ban 
treaty  would  pose  to  final  development 
of  an  antimissile  defense  system  for  this 
country. 

In  further  support  of  the  statemenUs 
made  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Sei^te  an  article  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thur- 
mond! which  appeared  in  tlie  June  1963 
issue  of  Data  magazine.  I  commend  the 
reading  of  this  article  to  every  Member 
of  this  body.  parUcularly  m  view  of  the 
points  which  have  been  raised  about 
antimissile  defense  development  by  the 
President.  Mr  McNamara.  the  Senator 
from  Ariaona  IMr  GoldwatxrI.  and 
others,  in  the  current  debate  over  rati- 
fication of  the  proposed  Moscow  test 
ban  treaty.  I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  President,  that  this  article 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond  1.  entitled  The  Gap  in 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense,"  be  printed  In 
the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

THr   Gap  in   Balustk    Musii.k  DcrmNst 


(  By  S«nator  3TmoM  Thurmond  Demo- 
crat, of  South  Carollnti) 

The  acquUlUon  of  an  effective  operational 
defense  against  ballistic  ml-vsiles  is  the  most 
Immediate  and  »lt«l  requirement  of  US  mil- 
itary security  today  Tlie  degree  of  succeas 
and  speed  with  which  we  meet  thU  require- 
ment might  well  be  the  crucial  factor  which 
determlnea  whether  pjenerul  war  can  be  de- 
terred and  prevented   In   the   next  decade 

The  Buperlorlty  of  US  strategic  mlllUry 
forces  over  the  last   15  yean  has  not  been 


the  re«ult  of  a  mere  quantum  Increase  in 
static  forcea.  InltlaUy.  the  composition  of 
our  strategic  forces  was  the  Strategic  Air 
Commands  long-  and  medium -range 
m.mned  bombers,  armed  with  gravity-type 
nuilear  oombe  Today,  our  superiority  re- 
sults from  a  mixture  of  manned  bombers 
imd  biiUlsllc  missiles,  with  tlie  prop-anied 
shift  to  ballUUc  mlaalU's  progressing  at  ii 
rapid   rate 

I  he  progr«*ws  of  the  transition  to  ballistic 
mt.ssUes  l.s  inr.strnted  by  the  fact  that  no 
strategic  manned  ixjmber  Is  now  coming  otT 
the  production  line  In  the  United  States 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Defense  DeparUnent 
recently  announced  the  stafus  of  our  stra- 
tct?!c  biilllstic  missiles  as  follows-  13  Atlas 
squadrons,  with  a  total  of  126  missiles  opcra- 
tioiuil  54  Titan  mls-siles  operational,  and  an 
iiddlllonal  M  to  be  operational  by  the  end  of 
196.1.  30  Mlnuteman  missiles  operational, 
with  a  total  of  800  to  be  operaUonal  by  the 
end  of  ft.sciil  year  1965.  0  PoUrla  submarines 
with  144  IRBM's  operational,  with  9  more 
{'(jlaris  subs  to  be  operational  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1964.  and  a  total  of  41  submarines 
funded. 

The  baUlsUc  mUsUe  has  advantages  over 
rt  manned-alrcraft-and-gravUy-bomb  system, 
but   there  were  distinct   factors   which   pro- 
vided  the   eaaentlal   pressures   which   caused 
develiipment  of  the  mls.«lle  so  rapidly      Our 
.strategic  superiority   was  clearly  challenged 
by  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the 
SovleU.      together     with     their     substantial 
strides    In    manned   aircraft.      This    was   one 
factor  which  led  to  the  transition.     The  sec- 
ond, and  equally   Important  factor,  was  the 
catchup  of  defensive  .systems  against  manned 
aircraft       Such    defense    systems,    comprised 
of   a  combination  of  Interceptors  and  point 
defense  weapons,  has  not.  even  yet.  been  de- 
veloped  to   perfection;    but   the  edge  of   ad- 
vantage   of    the    offensive    manned    aircraft 
over   the   antiaircraft   defensive  systems   has 
narrowed    to     the     point     that     a     superior 
manned  aircraft  striking  force  over  that  of 
an   enemy  striking   aircraft   force   could   not 
alone  provide  a  clear  superiority  in  strategic 
{xiwer. 

The  art  of  ballistic  missile  weaponry  is 
much  younger,  chronologically,  than  was  Its 
predecessor,  manned  aircraft,  when  defense 
agj.lnflt  manned  aircraft  approached  the 
equalization  stage  Despite  the  short  time 
that  ballistic  missiles  have  been  operational, 
however,  this  form  of  weapons  system  has 
reached  relative  maturity. 

We  must  assume  that  the  Soviets  have 
matched  our  efforts,  at  least  from  a  qualita- 
tive sUindpolnt.  In  ballistic  missiles.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  they  have  an  ad- 
vantage In  the  appilcaUon  of  thrust  for  their 
missiles,  and  they  have  demonstrated  in 
their  space  program  that  they  cannot  be  far 
behind  us  In  the  f\eld  of  guidance.  Tlielr 
nuclear  tests  indicate  they  can  produce  a 
payload  of  nuclear  destructive  power  that 
Is  quite  sufficient  for  destruction  of  the 
largest  targets.  They  have  proved  that  they 
are  c.ipable  of  launching  balll.stlc  missiles 
from  the  ground  and  from  air-  and  water- 
borne  platforms. 

In  ballistic  missile  weaponry,  we  h.-\ve 
rtached  the  point  now  where  our  superiority 
In  strategic  military  force  is  almost  totally 
quantitative,  and  the  deterrent  effect  is 
b.ised  on  the  power  of  mutual  destruction, 
rather  than  on  the  capability  of  unilateral 
destruction  of  the  enemy. 

The  capability  of  causing  mutual  destruc- 
tion is  not  an  acceptable  basis  of  deterrence. 
A  deterrence  depends  for  lU  effectiveness  not 
only  on  existing  power,  but  also  on  the  be- 
lief by  the  one  sought  to  be  deterred  tiiat 
upon  some  level  of  provocation,  the  deter- 
rent power  wUl  be  unleashed.  The  rang* 
of  provocations  against  which  one  c»n  make 
the  threat  of  unleashing  mutual  destruction 
believable   U  iinacceptably  limited. 
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A  deterrence  consisting  of  the  power  of 
mutual  deatructlon  is  the  necessary  result 
of  a  relative  parity  of  strategic  striking 
power.  An  acceptable  deterrence,  consisting 
of  the  power  of  unilateral  destruction  of  the 
i.i\e  sought  to  be  deterred,  can  only  be 
founded  on  a  superiority  of  strategic  force. 

The  degree  of  superiority  In  strategic  mili- 
tary forces,  which  the  United  States  now 
holds,  derives  from  a  combination  of  a  great- 
er quantity  of  offensive  strike  weapons  and 
a  mix  of  various  type  weapons.  This  super- 
iority Is  projected  to  vanish,  as  we  must 
ii.ssume  an  approaching  parity  In  ballistic 
ml.s.sUes. 

There  are  two  ways  or  approaches  by  which 
a  clear  strategic  superiority  can  be  main- 
tained by  the  United  States. 

A  quantitative  breakthrough  to  a  radically 
new  type  of  strategic  striking  weapon  could 
provide  the  basis  for  another  transition  In 
composition  of  our  nuclear  strike  force.  Un- 
fortunately, no  such  breakthrough  is  In  sight 
for  the  near  future,  for  our  concentration  ol 
resouroes  and  talents  on  the  development 
and  production  of  ballistic  missiles — al- 
though producing  remarkable  results  In  an 
unbelievably  short  time — has  limited  re- 
search and  development  in  new  weaponry, 
such  as  manned  military  space  systems,  to 
little  more  than  a  token  effort. 

The  road  to  continued  superiority  can  also 
lie  in  the  development  and  deployment  of 
an  effective  ballistic  missile  defense  system. 
Indeed,  either  side  which  achieves  such  a  de- 
fense capability  first  will  gain  superiority  for 
at  least  a  temporary  period  of  time. 

Although  a  number  of  approaches  have 
been  Investigated,  the  most  promising  U.S. 
ballistic  missile  defense  system  to  date  Is  the 
Nike-Zeus  system.  The  capability  developed 
lor  this  system  now  Includes  the  potential 
(or  successful  defense  against  the  types  of 
ballisUc  missiles  which  we  now  have  de- 
ployed It  does  not  have  the  proven  capabU- 
i;y.  in  its  present  stage  of  development,  of 
defending  against  missiles  which  employ 
penetration  aids  or  other  devices  to  compli- 
cate the  defense  system,  such  as  are  now  In 
the  planning  stages  of  U.S.  development. 

Prom  a  developmental  standpoint,  we  have 
made  surprising  progress  on  a  defense  against 
balli&tic  missiles;  but  between  development 
.md  the  t>eglnnlng  of  deployment  there  Is  a 
minimum  time  lag  of  46  months. 

Officials  at  the  decisionmaking  level  have 
refused  to  exercise  the  option  to  deploy  a 
defensive  system  founded  on  current  devel- 
opment. Development  of  a  more  advanced 
system,  called  the  Nlke-X,  has  been  author- 
ized, but  to  proceed  at  a  measured  pace.  The 
more  advanced  system  is  not  capable  of  ini- 
iiai  deployment  before  1969,  at  the  earliest. 

Despite  the  crucial  urgency  for  the  earliest 
p<js8lbie  deployment  of  a  defense  against  bal- 
listic missiles,  there  has  been  no  crash  pro- 
gram for  the  system,  such  as  has  been 
mounted  for  our  nonmllltary.  man-in-space 
mcxjn  exploration  program.  To  date,  about 
$1.5  billion  has  been  spent  on  the  Nike-Zeus 
system,  and  $336  million  has  been  authorized 
fur  both  Nlke-Zeus  and  Nlke-X  together  for 
fiscal  1964.  NASA,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
spent  at>out  »8  billion  on  nonmllltary  space 
activity  to  date,  and  the  budget  request  for 
fiscal  1904  has  Jumped  to  $5.7  billion  from 
the  $18  billion  appropriated  for  1963. 

Tlie  general  lack  of  urgency  which  has 
confronted  the  Army's  efforts  to  proceed 
more  rapidly,  and  with  a  higher  priority,  on 
the  Nlke-Zeus  program  has  prevailed  under 
two  administrations.  Attempted  explana- 
tions of  the  high  level  lack  of  enthusiasm 
are  unimpressive.  We  are  aware  that  the 
SovleU  have  attached  a  high  level  of  priority 
to  the  development  and  deployment  ot  an 
antiballastlc  missile  ■3r8tem.  The  press  has 
reported  the  deployment  of  an  initial  system 
around  Leningrad.  We  are  xu>t  unaware  that 
the  Soviets  have  devoted  a  considerable  part 
of  their  nuclear  teeUng  to  the  ftsM  of  iMl- 
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Ufltic  missile  defenses.  Although  no  one  in 
the  free  world  can  be  sure  of  the  capabUities 
of  the  system  wlilch  the  Soviets  have  begun 
deploying,  the  very  fact  that  they  have  ini- 
tiated deployment  of  some  t3rpe  of  system 
Indicates  beyond  doubt  that  the  Soviets  are 
racing  frantically  to  achieve  superiority  in 
strategic  pmwer  through  this  approach,  and 
are  making  very  sutratantlal  progress  toward 
that  end.  Their  system  is  not,  in  all  prob- 
ability, as  advanced  as  our  research  model 
of  the  Nlke-Zeus,  and  almost  assuredly  not 
nearly  as  potent  as  the  so-called  Nike-X 
which  we  have  in  the  planning  stages. 

This  comparison  can  be  misleading,  how- 
ever, for  it  compares  a  Soviet  system  on 
which  deployment  is  in  progress  with  a 
U.S.  system  which  we  could  hopefully  be- 
gin deplojrment  no  sooner  than  in  1969.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  will  have 
the  advantage  of  experience  with  some  type 
of  deployed,  operational  system  in  the  next 
5  years,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  be  capable  of  Improving  their  sys- 
tem at  a  rate  at  least  equal  to  that  which 
the  United  States  can  achieve  with  its  exclu- 
sively developmental  system.  Indeed,  In  the 
absence  of  a  much  greater  sense  of  urgency 
in  the  U.S.  program,  the  Soviets  may  well 
accomplish  for  a  period  their  frantically 
sought  goal  of  strategic  superiority  by  this 
means. 

Although  a  defense  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles would  make  the  difference  in  strategic 
striking  power  between  superiority  and  par- 
ity— or  possible  Inferiority — there  are  cogent 
indications  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense does  not  even  consider  the  problem  to 
l>e  within  the  context  of  our  strategic  forces. 
This  negative  attitude  was  demonstrated  In 
presentations  to  Congress  on  U.S.  defense 
posture,  in  which  Department  of  Defense 
spokesmen  broke  down  major  U.S.  military 
forces  Into  three  major  categories  for  discus- 
sion— Strategic  Retaliatory  Forces,  General 
Purpose  Forces,  and  Continental  Air  and 
MissUe  Defense  Forces.  Although  ballistic 
missile  defense  systems  are  the  balance  be- 
tween superiority  and  Inferiority  of  strategic 
military  power,  they  were  not  included  in 
the  strategic  category  of  first  priority. 

The  coolness  toward  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense 83r8tem8  exhibited  at  the  decision- 
making level  of  two  administrations  sug- 
gests more  than  the  normal  difference  in 
enthusiasm  flowing  from  the  different  con- 
notations of  offensive  and  defensive  weapoiis. 
In  a  period  when  Government,  regardless  of 
the  administration  In  power,  oould  hardly  be 
accused  of  fiscal  frugality,  official  witnesses, 
other  than  the  military,  have  been  extraordi- 
narily distressed  of  the  costs  of  a  ballistic 
missile  defense  system.  Actually  the  dollar 
cost  of  a  ballistic  nUssile  defense  system  is 
high — but  so  is  the  cost  of  any  major  weap- 
ons system.  Had  the  decision  been  made  to 
begin  production  of  component  parts  of  the 
Nlke-Zeus  system  in  1963,  so  that  deploy- 
ment of  a  defense  system  could  have  begun 
In  19C7,  the  total  costs  of  the  system,  de- 
fending about  26  points,  would  have  been  $15 
to  $30  billion,  including  operation  and  main- 
tenance costs  of  the  system  through  1973. 
If  the  decision  Is  made  to  begin  production 
of  components  next  year,  deployment  could 
begin,  possibly  In  1969  of  the  so-called  Nlke-X 
sjrstem.  with  a  cost  for  the  system  through 
1973  of  some  $1.5  to  $2.8  billion  less.  The  de- 
creased costs  for  the  latter  alternative  stems 
from  the  fact  that  operations  and  main- 
tenance, including  salaries  of  operational 
service  personnel  would  not  be  required  for 
the  a  i^ears  In  the  late  sixties  with  the  latter 
system,  for  under  this  alternative  no  system 
will  be  deployed  in  these  2  years. 

Ftom  the  standpoint  of  military  power 
acquired,  the  cost  of  a  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense system  Is  not  excessive.  It  would  coet 
about  one-third  what  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand cost  in  the  decade  1950-60;  alx>ut  one- 
tbird  what  OoatlnenUl  Air  Defease  coet  In 


the  decade  1950-60;  about  one-half  the  cost 
of  otir  ICBM'B  and  IRBM's  tiirough  1966;  and 
less  than  the  cost  of  Polaris. 

In  resisting  recommendations  for  Imme- 
diate production  of  component  parts  for  a 
ballistic  missile  defense  system — In  1956,  1961 , 
and  again  in  1963 — the  decisionmaking  level 
in  the  Government  stressed  that  the  Nike- 
Zeus  system  had  not  yet  l)een  developed  to 
perfection.  Witnesses  before  Congress  re- 
peatedly alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  Nlke- 
Zeus  had  no  proven  capability  for  discrimi- 
nation on  incoming  objects  as  between  pene- 
tration aids  or  decoys  and  actual  warheads, 
nor  the  capacity  to  give  100  percent  protec- 
tion against  massive  attacks  by  ballistic  mis- 
siles against  a  single  target. 

Such  arguments  discount  the  fact  that 
penetration  aids,  decoys,  and  multiple  war- 
heads are  still  very  much  In  the  planning 
stages,  and  the  United  States  has  no  such 
devices  operational.  If  the  Soviets  have 
made  developmental  progress  on  such  de- 
vices, they  have  at  least  not  yet  equipped 
their  operational  missiles  with  such  devices. 
Prom  our  own  research,  we  know  that  a 
program  to  refit  or  replace  existing  ballis- 
tic missiles  virlth  such  modifications  would 
be  a  major  undertaking  for  either  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviets,  in  resources,  scientific 
and  engineering  manpower  and  time. 

Also  discounted  by  such  arguments  Is  the 
fact  that  a  decision  to  begin  production  of 
component  parts  to  cut  time  for  deployment 
of  an  AICBM  would  not  freeze  the  system 
at  its  present  stage  of  development.  During 
the  minimum  of  4  years  from  beginning  of 
production  of  component  parts  to  the  begin- 
ning of  deployment.  Improvements  in  the 
system  could  continuously  be  Incorporated 
Into  the  system. 

Production  of  component  parts  of  a  system 
long  before  completion  of  final  development 
is  neither  novel  nor  unproved.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure was  In  large  part  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  we  now  have  nine  Polaris  sub- 
marines on  station,  for  had  not  production 
of  components  of  this  system  been  begun  in 
the  early  stages  of  development  of  the  Polaris 
system,  the  program  would  have  been  sub- 
stantially delayed. 

If  deployment  is  to  await  perfection  of  an 
AICBM  system,  we  will  never  deploy.  Anti- 
aircraft defenses  have  l>een  under  develop- 
ment since  World  War  I,  and  such  great 
strides  have  been  made  that  the  manned  air- 
craft carrying  gravity  bombs  can  no  longer 
be  relied  on  exclusively;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  perfection  has  not  yet  been  reached,  for 
at  least  some  percentage  of  an  attaclrtng 
manned  aircraft  force  can  rtlll  penetrate 
antiaircraft  defenses  and  reach  any  given 
target — If  the  attacking  force  is  willing  to 
pay  the  price.  It  is  not  feasible  to  wait  for 
100  percent  exclusion  for  ballistic  missile 
defense  systems,  any  more  than  It  would 
have  been  to  await  a  capability  of  100  per- 
cent exclusion  before  deployment  of  anti- 
aircraft defenses.  ^ 

At  the  present  time,  the  Nlke-Zeus  has 
far  more  proven  capability  of  i>erformance 
than  do  our  operational  ICBlirs.  The  Nlke- 
Zeus  has  been  subjected  to  operational  tests, 
a  majority  of  which  have  been  successful. 
On  the  other  hand,  neither  Atlas,  Titan  nor 
Mlnuteman,  all  of  which  are  operationally 
deployed,  has  been  subjected  to  an  opera- 
tional test  firing  by  the  service  crews. 

The  fact  that  current  capabilities  of  the 
Nlke-Zeus  system  do  not  include  effective 
defense  against  "massive"  attacks  ot  ballUtlc 
missiles  on  a  single  target  U  Just  as  mislead- 
ing as  the  stress  on  lack  of  capabUlty  of 
the  system  against  sopliisticated  penetration 
devices  which  are  still  on  the  planning 
boards.  The  Soviets  undoubtedly  have  a 
very  creditable  array  of  ballistic  missiles, 
including  ICBM's  and  submarine  lavmched 
missiles,  which  should  under  no  circum- 
stances iM  uxulerestimated.  There  is  no  bssU 
for  belief  that  the  Sovlete  bavs  a  suOclent 
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numlMr  of  teUteUc  miulles.  however,  to  per- 
mit a  maMlT*  Attack  on  eacb  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  flrtt  prtorttj  targeta.  If  deployment 
of  a  def enalv*  ayaCam  agalnat  ballistic  mlMlles 
were  to  do  no  moiw  than  to  create  a  reqiilre- 
ment  for  tha  SovleU  to  achieve  a  ratio  of 
seven  mlaaUaa  foe  aacb  primary  target,  the 
defensive  ayatam  would  be  worth  the  coet, 
for  tnu  rMiulrament  could  severely  strain 
iiovlet  reaourcaa.  and  poaslbly  exclude  other 
niAjor  military  projecu. 

Even  mora  spaclotia  arguments  have  been 
advanced  In  oOcUl  taatlmony  against  a  de- 
cision to  deploy  an  antl- ballistic -missile  sys- 
tem. Congreaa  was  told  that  a  problem  ex- 
isted by  ▼irtua  of  fallout  from  the  detona- 
tion of  the  AICBM  warhead,  whereas.  »n  fact. 
no  such  problam  axUts.  There  U  a  s«rioii.s 
question  aa  to  what  effect  the  detonation  of 
a  warhead  otx  tba  Intercepting  missile  would 
have  on  tha  total  defense  system,  and  we 
have  not  aaoartalned  an  answer  because  we 
have  declined  to  engage  In  nuclear  tests  In 
the  atmoaphata.  Surprisingly,  little  or  no 
emphasis  haa  baan  placed  on  this  unknown, 
which  Is.  In  fact,  the  major  uncertainty  con- 
nected with  tha  axlsUng  AICBM  system 

Ofllclal  wltaaaaaa  have   indicated    the   ex- 
tent ol  their  lack  of  enthusiasm  about  de- 
ployment of  a  dafanslve  system  against  bal- 
listic   mlssUaa.    aven    the    so-called  Nlke-X 
which  will  hava  aophUtlcated  discrimination 
capabilities,  by  the  Injection  of  highly  spe- 
cloua    bellttlamanta    of    antimissile    systems 
They    polnt«l  out.   for   InsUnce.    that   even 
were  the  dafanaive  system  so  perfected  that 
It  could  8ucca«fully  accomplish  100  percent 
exclusion  of  attacking  ballistic  missiles  from 
the  defended  or  target  area,  the  enemy  could 
aim   for  a  point  ouUlde  the  defended  area 
and  depend  on  radioactive  fallout  to  spread 
over  the  targat  area  and  thereby  accomplish 
a  high  level  of  fataUtles.    Forcing  an  attack- 
ing power  to  auch  a  choice  would  constitute 
a  major  accomplUhment  of  relative  strategic 
power    for   thla  would   Involve  a  major   de- 
b^ading  of   tha  capability   of   the   attacking 
force      All  of  tha  destructive  blast  and  heat 
effecU  of  nuclear  weaponry  would  be  lost  to 
the  enemy;  and  aren  to  obtain  radioactive 
casualtlee,  the  enemy  ballistic  missile  force 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  shifting  winds  and 
air  preaatirea.    As  a  practical  matter,  and  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  the  state  of  the  art  of 
chemical  bacteriological  warfare,   an  enemy 
would  be  moat  unlikely  to  utilize  ballistic 
missiles  at  this  minimum  level  of  potential 
deatructlveneaa. 

There  are  avldences  of  increasing  concern, 
and  even  alann.  at  the  lack  of  emphasis 
which  la  balsc  placed  on  the  development 
and  deployment  of  a  ballistic  missile  defense 
system.  KfforU  In  Congress  this  year  to  over- 
ride the  administration  8  decision  not  to  go 
forward  now  with  production  of  component 
parts  of  an  Improved  Nike- Zeus  system  for 
deployment  In  1967  were  uiisucceasful  If 
deployment  of  tha  Nlke-X  is  to  begin  even  In 
1960.  howeyar.  a  decUlon  by  the  administra- 
tion and  tha  concurrence  of  Congress  must 
come  in  the  flacal  19«5  weapons  authoriza- 
tion bill,  which  Congress  must  act  on  in  the 
spring  of  1964.  There  Is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Coocreaa  will  be  adamant  In  de- 
manding a  decision  for  deployment  of  the 
Nlke-X. 

Only  time  will  Ull  whether  we  have  al- 
ready procraatlnated  too  long:  but  Judging 
by  any  objective  standard,  the  absence  be- 
yond spring  of  1904  of  a  decision  to  proceed 
on  a  crash  beala  with  deployment  of  the  best 
possible  system  for  defense  against  ballistic 
missiles  wUl  preclude  strategic  superiority 
for  the  United  BUtes  for  the  coming  years 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS  ACT 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (8.  1321)  to  provide  for  a  Na- 
tloiml  Service  Corps  to  strengthen  com- 


munity service  programs  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  from  the  time  on  the 
biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recoKnized  for  10 
minutes  from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr  TOWEIR  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  minority 
views  on  the  National  Service  Corps  bill, 
which  set  foith  in  clear  and  lucid  lan- 
yuaKe  and  m  a  reasonable  and  rational 
fashion,  the  reasons  for  defeating  the 
measure 

I  particularly  mviU^  attention  to  the 
reproduction  in  the  minority  views  of  the 
speech  by  the  distinRuished  SenaU>r 
from  Ohio  'Mr  Young  1.  in  which  he 
points  out  that  this  is  not  only  an  un- 
necessary plot; ram.  but  also  a  wa.stcful 
program. 

I  k)elieve  that  the  bill  would  bo  of  very 
questionable  effectiveness. 

Mr  William  Anderson,  when  he  testi- 
fied—he testified  very  ably,  and  has  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  work  to  the  meas- 
ure  stated  that  the  bill  is  not  designed 

to  Bive  help  in  a  material  way  to  those 
who  need  :t,  but  to  provide  services  for 
those  who  need  help  In  otlier  words, 
rather  tlian  a  handout  of  money,  we  aie 
asked  to  put  .social  service  workei-s  inUi 
the  field. 

Others  who  testified  noted  that  the 
bill  would  not  be  a  panacea,  or  a  sub- 
stitute for  current  welfare  measures 

In  my  opinion,  the  program  would 
duplicate  many  functions  which  are  now 
carried  out  by  other  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations There  are  more  than  12,000 
Federal  fieldworkers  in  each  of  the  In- 
dian Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Medical 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  there  are 
many  other  agencies  and  bureau.s 
Thirty  thousand  Federal  employees  m 
this  field.  I  would  say.  is  a  latlier  con- 
servative estimate 

The  US  Department  of  Labor  Survey 
of  1960  shows  116.000  social  workers  in 
the  United  States.  62  percent  of  whom 
are  in  the  field 

In  addition  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  there  are  many  privaU?  orga- 
nizations and  agencies  currently  m  the 
field  of  operation  which  is  comprehended 
by  the  National  Service  Corps  bill 

The  American  Association  of  Fund 
Raising  Counsel.  Inc  .  in  its  publication 
"Giving.  US. A."  states  there  are  45  to 
50  million  volunteers  in  some  kind  of 
philanthropic  endeavor.  15  million  are  in 
church  work,  21  million  are  in  voluntary 
national  agencies,  2  million  art-  m  the 
Red  Cross. 

It  IS  proposed  that  5,000  social  service 
workers  be  put  in  the  field  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Let  us  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
about  2  million  Americans  give  their 
services  voluntarily  Uj  the  Red  Cross 
alone.  That  is  only  one  agency  It  is 
perhaps  the  largest  agency  In  the  field, 
but  it  Is  only  one  agency  There  are 
many  others  These  2  million  Americans 
give  an  estimated  100  million  hours  an- 
nually to  the  Red  Cross.  That  is  the 
Red  Cross  alone. 

I   pouit   out  that  if   the   5.000   people 
compr.hended  by  the  bill  in  the  National 


Sei-vice  Corps  put  in  300  10-hour  days 
in  the  course  of  a  year — and  that  would 
be  considered  an  outside  estimate  as  to 
the  amount  of  work  In  terms  of  man- 
hours — the  total  would  amount  to  15  mil- 
lion hours  a  year,  or  15  percent  of  the 
man-hours  expended  by  voluntai-y  work- 
ers for  the  Red  Cross  alone.  Obviously. 
it  would  be  merely  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
I  believe  the  bill  would  be  a  financial 
waste,  also  The  ratio  of  administrative 
to  field  personnel  is  very  high.  In  the 
commit Uh-  testimony  it  was  brought  out 
that  the  administrative  ratio  would  be 
1  to  10:  that  is  to  say.  administratois 
compared  to  actual  field  personnel,  per- 
.sons  operating  in  the  field. 

The  ratio  would  be  approximately  1 
to  10  This  is  a  vei-y  high  administra- 
tive ratio.  It  is  not  in  line  with  the  ratio 
of  various  other  volunteer  agencies  which 
apparently  do  a  much  more  efficient  job 
in  terms  of  ratio  of  rear  echelon  per- 
-sonnel  to  front  line  personnel,  so  to 
speak 

The  Red  Cross,  for  example,  has  a 
ratio  of  about  1  to  154.  The  United 
Givers  Fund  and  its  associated  agencies 
have  a  ratio  of  better  than  1  to  1,500. 

Mr  Anderson,  in  his  testimony,  said 
the  proix)sed  corps  would  start  at  a  ratio 
of  1  to  10.  or  worse,  but  that  it  would 
strive  for  a  ratio  of  1  to  20.  This  is  well 
below  the  ratio  of  most  Government 
a.^encies.  It  would  seem  questionable 
v^helher  or  not  they  would  be  able  to 
raise  the  National  Service  Corps  ratio, 
because  the  present  Peace  Corps  is  oper- 
ating at  a  ratio  of  about  1  to  8  6,  and  is 
endeavoring  to  reach  a  ratio  of  1  to  10. 
t'ven  after  2  years  of  operation. 

It  was  testified  that  about  30  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  program  would  be  ad- 
ministrative cost.  The  Red  Cross,  which 
last  year  spent  about  $100  million,  had 
an  administrative  cost  of  13.1  percent. 
CJovernment  agencies  tend  to  operate  far 
ii\ss  efficiently  than  do  voluntary  agen- 
cies doing  similar  work. 

Tlie  bill  before  the  Senate  is  poorly 
and  loosely  drawn.  The  proponents  give 
little  thought  to  pilot  projects  officially 
authorized,  or  details.  It  was  apparent 
in  the  hearings  that  the  people  who  are 
interested  in  the  bill  or  who  favored  its 
passage  had  little  understanding  of  what 
the  specifics  of  the  bill  were,  if  any. 
Some  projects  have  been  undertaken. 
Under  whose  auspices,  we  have  not  yet 
b«^en  able  to  determine. 

On  page  44  of  the  minority  views  of 
the  committee  report,  a  New  York- 
Harlem  project  is  mentioned.  Secretai-y 
Celebrezze  seemed  to  know  nothing 
about  it.  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Department  money  was  used.  No 
full  report  was  made  to  the  committee. 
There  are  other  instances  which  would 
indicate  that  the  left  hand  does  not  know 
what  the  right  hand  i.s  doing  in  this  en- 
tei"prise. 

A  Domestic  Peace  Corps  plan  was  pro- 
posed to  be  put  into  operation  in  the 
AnacosUa  section  of  Washington,  but 
UUle  thought  was  given  to  the  wishes 
and  needs  of  the  citizens  of  the  proposed 
project  area 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  enter  into 
the  Record  at  this  time  two  newspaper 
items  from  the  Washington  Star  which 
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appear  on  page  45  of  the  ctMXunittee  re- 
port. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 

June  26,  1963) 

Anuostia    Citizens   Hit  Area    Peace    Cobfs 

Plai* 

The  Naylor  Good  Hope  Citizens  Association 
last  liight  denounced  an  attempt  to  put 
n  >inesUc  Peace  Corps  workers  In  the  Ana- 
.M.sLi.1  area. 

The  President's  Study  Group  on  a  national 
service  program  recently  had  described  the 
.\n.icostla  are«s  Juvenile  crime  rate  as  the 
highest  in  the  city.  In  a  protest  to  the  White 
House,  the  Naylor  group  characterized  this 
.suitement  as  vilification  bordering  on  libel, 
niey  were  Joined  by  three  other  local  citizens 
.i.ssociaUons. 

Although  the  lith  precinct,  which  Includes 
tlie  AnacosUa  area,  accounts  for  5  to  7  per- 
rent  of  the  Juvenile  arrests  for  felonies,  rob- 
beries, and  misdemeanors,  the  precinct  con- 
tiiins  more  than  10  percent  of  the  city's  popu- 
lation. Lt.  John  C.  Glbboney  of  the  11th  pre- 
cinct told  the  group  last  night. 

Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  vice  chairman  of 
.Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  reportedly 
W.IS  scheduled  to  defend  the  administration- 
sponsored  Study  Group.  Mr.  Rauh  did  not 
.ippear.  and  an  hour  after  he  was  supposed  to 
speiik.  Homer  P.  Gable,  president  of  the  Nay- 
lor group  S4\id,  "Mr,  Rauh  has  stood  \u  up." 

A  complaint  was  also  voiced  at  the  meeting 
calling  "dirty,  biased,  and  unfair"  the  alleged 
practice  of  District  building  Inspectors  over- 
Ux>king  substandard  housing  when  such 
housing  is  inhabited  by  Negroes. 


|FYom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Ster, 

June  30,  1963 1 

AsAConTi.K  Groups  Hrr  Plea  fos  Peaci  Corps 

The  i)residentB  of  four  Southeast  Wash- 
ington citizens'  associations  have  denounced 
lestimony  given  before  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee favoring  a  Domestic  Peace  Corps  for 
the  Anacostia  area. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Burdick.  Democrat, 
'<i  North  Dakota,  the  cltlEen  leaders  asked 
that  testimony  of  Ralph  D.  Fertlg  of  South- 
east Neighborhood  House  "be  expunged  from 
your  considerations  •  •  •  as  l>elng  completely 
untrue  as  well  as  viciously  maldescrlptlve." 

Mr.  Fertlg.  the  Neighborhood  House's  ex- 
ecutive director,  had  asked  for  the  Peace 
Corps  In  an  area  between  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
luie  and  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  from  the 
.\naco6tla  River  east  to  the  District  line. 

The  letter,  drafted  yesterday,  was  signed 
by  Charles  J  Piper  of  the  Anacostia  Citizens 
Association;  Morris  H.  Clarke  of  Handle  Hlgh- 
liinds.  Homer  P.  Gable  of  Naylor -Good  Hope, 
and  John  Zolyak  of  Svmimit  Park. 

The  presidents  took  issue  with  testimony 
that  the  crime  rate  In  the  Anacostia  area  Is 
hlRh.  "that  the  swimming  pool  Incidents 
publicized  in  the  testimony  are  mild,  and 
that  the  statement  that  the  perpetrators  of 
the  Thanksgiving  and  April  stadium  Incl- 
dent.s  were  from  this  area  is  maliciously  used 
because  t)f  the  uncontrovertible  fact  that 
they  were  from  two  other  areas  of  the  Dis- 
trict  ■ 

ITie  plan  to  put  a  total  of  80  Domestic 
Pe:ire  Corjie  men  In  the  Anacostia  area  to 
bridge  the  gulf  between  Negro  and  white 
residents  was  presented  to  the  White  House 
and  Congress  after  being  found  feasible  by 
the  President's  Study  Group  on  a  national 
service  program. 

Mr  Fertlg  said  last  night  that  he  spoke  on 
lehalf  of  the  pilot  project  "out  of  respect 
:<ir  the  Anacostia  conununlty  and  with  no 
intent  to  danuge  the  community." 

He  added  that  his  testimony  on  June  18 
reflected  not  only  his  views  but  "grew  out  of 


conversations  with  leaders  of  schools, 
cbiu-ches,  civic  associations,  and  youth  serv- 
ice organizations,  all  of  whom  have  been  a 
part  of  the  Anacostia  community  for  many 
decades." 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  these  articles  it  is 
stated  that  many  responsible  and  pubbc- 
spirited  citizens  in  the  Anacostia  area 
protested  the  idea  of  activities  of  a  Do- 
mestic Peace  Con>s  project  in  that  area. 
They  felt  it  was  a  reflection  on  the  area, 
and  they  did  not  want  it.  So  apparently 
no  thought  was  given  to  the  desires  of  the 
people  involved. 

Also,  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  bill.  The  bill  would 
enable  the  Federal  Government  to  fiu-- 
ther  interfere  with  and  violate  the  rights 
of  the  States  under  the  10th  amend- 
ment, or  at  least  rights  which  we  thought 
they  had  under  the  10th  amendment. 
Those  rights  seem  to  be  decreasing  all  the 
time.  The  Governor  of  a  State  would 
have  no  real  E>ower  over  what  was  done 
in  his  State  by  the  National  Service 
Corps. 

If  the  bill  Is  passed,  it  should  include 
an  amendment  such  as  the  one  intended 
to  be  pr(H>osed  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  tMr.  Thurmond],  which  would 
prevent  Interference  with  the  operation 
of  these  programs.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  myself  such  ad- 
ditional time  as  I  may  need,  under  the 
time  allotted  to  the  bill. 

In  summation,  there  are  very  strong 
reasons  for  the  defeat  of  this  measure. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  bill  would  auto- 
matically call  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral public  in  the  United  States  to  areas 
of  need,  and  dramatize  it  in  some  unusual 
way.  so  that  the  public  would  become 
more  welfare  conscious. 

I  cannot  see  that,  for  already  there  are 
millions  of  workers,  both  professional 
and  volimteer,  in  that  field  This  does 
not  include  clergymen,  teachers,  mem- 
bers of  police  departments,  but  persons 
actually  involved  in  voluntary  social 
service  work. 

The  implication  is  that  of  an  insult 
to  the  fine  voluntary  agencies  already 
in  the  field,  which  have  brought  such 
needs  to  the  attention  of  the  general 
public.  It  is  asserted  that  a  domestic 
National  Service  Corps,  with  5,000  cur- 
sorily trained  workers,  operating  under 
the  auspices  of  a  benevolent  Uncle  Sam, 
would  automatically  call  public  attention 
to  the  need. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  pro- 
posal is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  It 
could  not  really  go  very  far  in  fulfilling 
the  real  needs  of  the  country  in  the  wel- 
fare and  social  field.  It  must  be  simply 
propaganda,  aimed  at  calling  the  need 
to  the  attention  of  the  public.  A  good 
deal  of  money  could  be  spent  in  publicity. 
But  I  point  out  that  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity has  been  given  to  the  voluntary 
agencies  already  in  the  field.  They  are 
doing  a  fine  Job.  The  net  effect  of  this 
proposal  would  be  to  put  the  Federal 
Government  into  a  field  where  it  does  not 
belong. 

In  the  eyes  of  some  persons,  it  might 
be  an  attempt  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  preempt  a  field  now  served  by 
the  various  States  and  local  agencies, 


as  well  as  many  fine  voluntary,  nonprofit 
organizations  already  in  the  field. 

Therefore,  I  hope  Senators  will  seri- 
ously  consider   the  measure   and   vote 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  re- 
fer to  the  Senator's  last  statement — the 
possibility  that  the  program  would  pre- 
empt the  field,  and,  I  suppose,  displace 
present  activities  of  a  social  nature. 
That  statement  rather  startled  me,  be- 
cause I  thought,  only  moments  before, 
the  Senator  had  said  that  the  program 
amoimted  to  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  clarify  my  posi- 
tion for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  This  program  is  a  drop  in 
the  bucket,  but  it  could  also  be  a  foot  in 
the  door.  This  is  an  area  In  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  operate.  The 
program  would  start  with  5.000.  It 
might  eventually  go  much  further.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  little  inconsistent  for 
an  administration  that  would  advocate 
a  reduction  of  5  percent  of  tax  forgive- 
ness for  contributions  to  charitable  or- 
ganizations, for  which  there  is  such  a 
crying  need,  to  want  to  put  the  Federal 
Government  so  far  in  the  door  to  do  a  job 
which  I  think  is  best  done  by  agencies 
already  in  the  field  that  have  the  back- 
ground, training,  and  efBciency  neces- 
sary to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  If  It 
is  both  a  drop  in  the  bucket  and  a  foot 
in  the  door,  I  think  we  are  discussing  a 
new  disease.  I  have  heard  of  water  on 
the  knee.  I  think  there  is  now  a  danger- 
ous condition  of  water  on  the  foot,  and  I 
shall  worry  about  it.  But  I  do  iK)t  be- 
lieve a  program  with  5,000  volunteers, 
which  is  accurately  described,  perhaps, 
as  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  should  alarm  the 
Senator  into  believing  that  there  is  to  be 
a  massive  Federal  social  voluntary  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  familiar 
with  the  growth  of  Federal  bureaucracy 
over  the  past  75  years.  A  program 
starts  with  a  small  agency,  with  a 
small  number  of  employees,  but  it  con- 
tinues to  grow.  I  remember  when  I  was 
last  confronted  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  in  connection  with  the  mass 
transportation  bill.  It  was  noted  at  that 
time  by  the  proponents  of  the  measure 
that  the  amount  of  money  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  the  bill  would 
not  be  enough;  that  it  would  be  a  drop 
in  the  bucket;  that  it  was  the  intention 
to  ask  for  more;  it  was  only  a  beginning. 
So  I  think  there  is  tmiple  precedent  for 
concern  over  what  might  become  of  the 
National  Service  Corps  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  be- 
lieve the  record  is  replete,  from  yester- 
days  debate  and  from  the  legislative 
history  itself,  that  in  this  instance, 
uniquely,  a  ceiling  is  provided  on  the 
program  by  specifying  that  no  more  than 
a  thousand  volimteers  will  be  provided 
during  the  first  year,  and  no  more  than 
5,000  volunteers  in  the  -whole  program, 
even  after  it  has  reached  its  optimum 
amount. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  assume  that  I  have 
the  assurance  of  the  Senator  from  New 
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Jersey  that  he  wlU  not  come  back  at 
aome  subsequent  date  and  ask  that  the 
size  of  the  Corpe  and  the  amount  of 
expenditures  be  expanded     Is  that  cor- 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  There 
will  problibly  be  a  limitation  suggested 
in  the  bin.  to  terminate  the  program 
after  5  years.  It  is  my  personal  hope 
that  I  shall  be  here  at  that  time  to  con- 
sider the  profram  with  the  Senator  I 
assume  that  he  hopes  to  be  present  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr  TOWER.    Five  years  from  now? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey     Yes 

Mr.  TOWER.  An  election  will  inter- 
vene In  that  period.  I  hope  I  shall  re- 
turn but  I  will  not  make  any  promises 
In  that  regard.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  also  has  an  intervening 
election.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I  be- 
lieve the  RicotD  will  show  that  I  said 
I  am  sure  that  it  Is  the  Senators  hope 
that  he  will  be  here  5  years  from  now. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  Is  my  current 
plan.   However: 

The  be«t-lald  •chemes  o'  mice  an'  men 
Gang  ait  agley. 

An'   lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  an'  pain. 
For  promla'd  Joy. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  call  up 
an  amendment,  but  before  I  do  ao.  I 
should  like  to  discuss  it  for  a  moment. 
because  it  la  my  understanding  that  the 
distingiuiiied  majority  leader  will  move 
to  table  the  aakendment.  I  intend  to 
ask  for  the  yeaa  and  nays  on  his  motion 
to  table,  should  he  so  move.  I  believe 
that  the  subject  should  be  discussed  be- 
fore it  is  laid  to  rest 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request  for  a 

moment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  withdraw  it.  and  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
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CIVIL  AIR  PATROL  INTERNATIONAL 
AIR  CADET  EXCHANGE 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  month  Washington  was 
honored  by  the  visit  ot  almost  140  young 
men  representing  22  nations.  They  were 
I>articipaat8  in  the  International  Air 
Cadet  Exchange,  sponsored  by  the  Civil 
Air  PatnH. 

This  is  an  effective  and  progressive 
program  of  international  understand- 
ing. For  16  years,  the  CivU  Air  Patrol 
has  arranged  for  CAP  cadets  to  visit 
other  countries  in  an  exchange  program 
which  has  brought  their  counterparts 
to  the  United  States. 

These  young  men  are  chosen  for  their 
outstanding  qualities  of  leadership, 
character,  and  citizenship,  and  for  their 
academic  achievements. 

The  CAP  exchange  is  effective  for 
many  reasons.  First,  it  begins  with 
young  men  who  already  have  a  basic, 
common  are*  of  understanding  and  in- 
terest— avlAtlaKL  Second,  the  CAP  ca- 
dets do  not  Just  visit  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  New  York;  they  go  into 
all  parts  of  our  Nation  to  visit  our  great 
cities  and  the  people  in  them.  Third, 
the  CAP  exchange,  although  conducted 
with  the  fiill  cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Air 


Force,  is  essentially  a  volunUry  and  pri- 
vate program  strengthened  by  the  sup- 
port of  many  individual  citizens,  orga- 
nizations, and  business  firms. 

For  many  years.  I  have  been  an  active 
supporter  of  the  CAP  International  Air 
Cadet  Exchaneie  proKram.  I  have 
worked  clo.sely  with  Col.  Barnee  Bree- 
skin.  who  is  in  charge  of  arrangements 
in  Wa^shincton  for  the  program  Several 
times.  I  have  been  privileged  to  addre.s.s 
the  cadets  m  the  annual  farewell  dinner 
in  Washington 

Several  Mt-mbeis  of  thr  Senate  from 
both  -side.s  of  the  iil.sle  have  helped  to 
make  the  program  a  .succes.s.  Thi.s  year. 
Senators  Vance  H.artke,  Wiiliam  Fui - 
BRIGHT.  Hiram  Fong.  A  Willis  Robert- 
son. Everett  Dirksen.  and  Pkanx 
Chuuch  were  particularly  helpful  to  the 
cadets  and  the  program 

Many  distinguished  citizens  and  lead- 
ers contributed  their  efforts  and  ener- 
gies to  the  success  of  this  years  CAP  ex- 
change    program.       They     include     F. 
Joseph   Donohue.    former   Chairman   of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  former 
wing  commander  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
in   the  metropolitan  area  of  Washing- 
ton, who  acted  as  toastmaster  of  the  din- 
ner;   Col.    Paul   O.    Ashworth,   U.S.    Air 
Force,  national  commander  of  CAP:  Col 
Paul  W.  Turner,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  CAP;   Lt.  Col.   Foley  D.  Collins.  Jr  , 
U.S.  Air  Force,  project  officer;  Tom  Por- 
ter, managing  editor  of  the  CAP  Times; 
Mr.  Norman  Blake  and  Mr.  Samuel  P. 
Pryor.  Jr  ,  of  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways; Mr.  F.  L.  Armstrong,  vice  presi- 
dent,   Mercedes-Benz;    and    Mr.    L.    A. 
Fleener.  also  of  Mercedes-Benz. 

Mr.  President,  on  August  2,  the  foreisn 
cadets  met  for  a  dinner  in  Washington 
before  their  return  home.  I  was  sched- 
uled to  address  them  but  was  called  to 
join  the  Senate  delegation  to  the  signing 
of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  in  Mos- 
cow. Senator  Vance  Hartke,  of  Indi- 
ana, kindly  agreed  to  take  my  place  at 
the  dinner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  brief 
text  of  Senator  Hartke's  speech,  plus  a 
news  release  on  the  International  Air 
Cadet  Exchange  and  an  editorial  by 
Colonel  Ashworth  which  appeared  in  the 
August  CAP  Times,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows ; 


Spfkch    of    -Senator    Vanie    Hartke    to    thr 
Parewxll  Dinner  tor  the   International 
Air  Cadet  Exchange,  Augi  st  5,   1963 
Toa«tmaat«r,  Jlggs  Donohue.  SenaUir  Fong. 
dlstingulahed  colleagues  from  the  House  ol 
Representatives,  my  other  good  friends,  visit- 
ing cadets,  clergymen,  and  others  who  have 
gathered  here  to  say  g<x)dby  lo  cadets  from 
20  free  countries  of  the  world 

I  am  here  in  an  unusual  role  tonight 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  was  to  have  been 
your  speaker  He  has.  Instead,  gone  to  Mos- 
cow His  mission  there,  as  mcjst  of  yuu  know. 
18  to  be  one  of  those  representing  our  Gov- 
ernment at  the  signing  of  the  treaty  banning 
tests  of  atomic  weapons. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  here  wi.sh  all  of  those 
at  the  Moscow  signing  GcKl.speed 

Their  pleasant  task  these  davs  Is  to  bring 
new  hope  to  your  unborn  children  that  they 
may  eat  fo<^>d  that  Is  clean  of  unnecessary 
radioactivity,    drink    water    that    is    cletir    of 


this  poison  and  indeed,  have  a  chance  to 
come  into  the  world  as  healthy  human  be- 
ings 

I'here  Is  another  reason  why  I  am  pleased 
that  Senator  Humphrey  has  important  busi- 
ness to  take  him  away  from  Washington      It 
gives  me  the  opportunity  of  being  here  iuid 
speaking  with  you  for  a  few  minutes 
Mostly.  I  want  lo  s.iy     thank  you  •' 
First,  this  Is  a  giKKl  opportunity  for  me    on 
b.'h:vlf   of   all    of    you     to   s.iv    thank    you    to 
S.im    Pryor     Jr  .    of    Pan    American    Airways 
You    cadets    and    escorts    from    other    covm- 
trles  may   not   know   It.  but    Mr    Pryor   dedi- 
cates hlm.seli   to  rivlc  work,  especially  amoiiR 
>oung  people      We  are  Indebted  to  him   for 
this  continuing  work     and  especially  for  this 
dinner  tonight 

I  want  to  say  thank  you  for  myself  and 
lor  our  Government,  and  for  you  to  Col 
Harnee  Breeskln.  the  special  a.sslstant  for 
the  International  Air  Cadet  Exchange  for 
the  Washington  area  This  means  that  Bar- 
nee runs  the  show  here.  He  Is  the  one  most 
resiKMislble  for  everything  you  have  done 
here  and  will  do  In  the  remaining  hours  be- 
(ore  you  leave  for  your  homes. 

And.  finally.  I  wish  to  thank  you  visiting 
I  .idets  and  e.scorts  from  20  free  nations  of 
the  world 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  coming  to  our 
country  We  have  leftrned  from  you.  I 
fully  exjject  that  when  I  am  next  in  Indiana 
in  a  few  days  that  I  will  be  served  ahashllck 
or  baklava  by  someone  who  learned  It  from 
st>meone  who  learned  It  from  the  Turkish 
cadets  who  were  there 

There  Is  undoubtedly  a  Utile  of  Turkey  In 
Indiana  now  There  Is.  I  hope,  a  UtOe  of 
Indiana— and  the  United  SUtea— going  back 
to  Turkey  with  Major  Kadlr  and  his  five 
cadets  And  this  Is  the  way  this  program 
works 

The  InternatioUiU  Air  Cadet  Exchange  of 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol  is  16  years  old  this 
year  It  is  not  an  abstract  Idea  for  Inter- 
national good  will.  It  Is  a  fact  of  Interna- 
tional  learning  and   understanding. 

There  Is  a  saying  that  "the  truth  shall 
set  you  free  •■  In  this  case.  I  believe  we  can 
say  that  'the  truth  will  keep  you  free" 
What  I  mean  Is  the  truth  you  learn  about 
us  and  we  learn  about  you. 

In  taking  part  In  thU  International  pro- 
gram of  exchange,  you  take  part  not  only 
m  a  gesture  toward  better  understanding 
through  experience  and  knowledge,  you  par- 
ticipate as  a  link  In  the  air  age.  As  alr- 
mlnded  young  adults,  you  are  a  very  likely 
part  of  one  of  the  keys  of  the  modern 
world— transportation,  air  transportation 
From  your  ranks  will  come  the  pilots  and 
navigators  not  alone  of  the  air  age,  but  the 
space  age. 

In  your  own  countries,  you  will  have  a 
chance  now  to  share  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
periences you  gathered  here  In  America.  Un- 
like some  of  our  other  exchange  programs 
where  the  foreign  students  sometimes  tend 
to  forget  why  they  came  here  and  try  to  stay 
on  Instead  of  going  home,  you  are  all  leav- 
ing ttjmorrow 

While  we  hate  to  see  you  leave  because  we 
are  pleased  to  have  the  kind  of  guests  you 
young  men  of  the  sky  are.  we  are.  In  a  much 
larger  sense,  glad  to  see  you  go 

At  home,  vou  can  tell  our  story.  You 
cM-\  toll  the  story  of  the  air  age  In  the  Unlt«l 
States  You  can  tell  how  Civil  Air  Patrol 
has  grown  all  over  this  vast  land.  You  can 
tell  how  It  Is  growing,  especially  fast,  in  small 
communities  You  can  tell  how  a  4-acre  plot 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  establish  a  CAP.  You 
can  tell  the  great  good  that  Is  being  done 
here  in  this  country  by  this  wonderful  or- 
ganization. And  you  can  promote  similar 
activity    at    home. 

What  I  am  really  saying  Is  that  you  can 
share  You  can  share  what  you  have  seen, 
what  you  have  learned,  what  you  have  tasted, 
what  you  have  felt  and  smelled.    Share  the 
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fcHomhlp.  leadenhlp,  and  understanding 
jou  haw  gained  oa  tbLi  trip. 

Soon  ovir  cadete  will  return  from  Istanbul 
and  Tel  Aviv.  Buenos  Aires  and  BrusseU, 
Brasilia  and  Bonn,  I  bope  that  they  have 
given  as  you  have  so  that  others  elsewhere 
may  learn  of  us  through  these  cadets.  And 
I  hope  they  bring  back  to  our  citizens,  our 
cities,  our  land  a  new  understanding  of  our 
free   world    neighbors. 

Thank  you  for  sharing  yourselves  and  your 
exi)erlence  with  ua.  Thank  you  for  taking 
some  of  us  and  our  Ideas  back  home  with 
you  Thank  you  for  letting  us  have  you 
.Tmong  us  for  these  3  weeks. 

When  you  can,  come  back.  Visit  more  of 
our  country.  Meet  more  of  us.  And,  when 
you  do.  come  to  the  Capitol;  come  and  see 
me  and  the  rest  of  us  in  the  Congress.  And 
share  your  other  experiences  with  us.  Then, 
I  will  again  be  grateful  to  you;  and  I  will 
have  had  demonstrated  to  me  anew  that  the 
International  Air  Cadet  Exchange  is  a  real 
step  toward  understanding  around  the 
world — to  each  of  you  ambassadors  of  good 
will 

I  salute  you. 


International  Am  Cadit  Exchange,  July 
14-August  10,  1963 

Twenty-two  foreign  countries  will  ex- 
change civilian  alr-mlnded  young  men  with 
the  Unlt«d  States  this  summer  during  the 
International  Air  Cadet  Exchange.  The  ex- 
change Is  sponsored  by  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
(CAP),  a  civilian  auxiliary  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  This  Is  the  16th  consecutive  year 
the  U.S.  CAP  cadets  have  participated  In 
the  exchange  and  is  one  of  the  national 
highlights  of  CAP  special  activities. 

One  hundred  and  forty  CAP  cadets  se- 
lected from  the  50  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  visit  In  22  free 
nations.  Great  Britain  will  exchange  26 
cadeu  with  CAP.  Canada  IS,  and  all  other 
countries  will  exchange  groups  of  6.  Each 
teenage  cadet  group  is  escorted  by  two  male 
adult  members  of  Its  sponsoring  Air  Force 
or  aero  club  activity. 

Participating  countries  In  the  exchange 
and  State  CAP  hosts  are: 

COUNTRT  AND  CA»  HOST  WINC 

Argentina — West  Virginia. 
Belglimi — Virginia. 
Brazil — Michigan. 
Cansida — Maryland. 
Chile — Nevada. 
Coeta  Rica — Florida. 
Denmark — Texas. 
Ecuador — Iowa. 
El  Salvador — Utah. 
France — Massachusetts. 
Germany — South  Dakota. 
Great  Britain — Idaho. 
Greece — Wisconsin. 
Israel— New  York. 
Netherlands — Arizona. 
Norway — California. 
Peru — New  Mexico. 
Portugal — Montana. 
Spain — Connecticut.    , 
Sweden — Delaware.      | 
Switzerland — Illinois. 
Turkey — Indiana. 

Purpose  of  the  exchange  Is  to  foster  Inter- 
national understanding,  good  will  and  fel- 
lowship among  the  youth  of  the  free  world. 
The  CAP  cadets  and  their  counterparts  from 
the  foreign  countries  are  selected  for  their 
extraordinary  leadership,  character,  aca- 
demic achievement,  and  good  citizenship 
merits.  Many  of  today's  aviation  leaders  are 
former  participants  of  the  International  Air 
Cadet  Exchange. 

Twenty-seven  nations  and  more  thkn  4,650 
persons  will  have  participated  In  the  ex- 
change by  the  end  of  this  summer,  including 
nearly  2,000  CAP  cadets  and  2.000  foreign 
youths.    Only  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  because  of 


their  prohibitive  distances,  have  not  been 
hosts  to  a  foreign  contingent  In  past  ex- 
changes. 

Cost  of  the  exchange  in  this  country  Is 
borne  by  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  and  by  the 
UJ3.  Air  Force.  The  Air  Force  provides  the 
major  portion  of  the  necessary  airlift  for  the 
exchange,  Including  use  of  commercial  air- 
lines for  stateside  travel. 

Visits  both  here  and  abroad  are  for  ap- 
proximately 3  weeks  and  will  permit  CAP 
cadet  groups  to  visit  such  places  as  London, 
Paris,  Tel  Aviv,  Istanbul,  and  Brasilia,  the 
new  capital  of  Brazil.  They  will  soar  In  the 
Swiss  Alps,  cross  the  Arctic  Circle  In  Norway, 
meet  heads  of  state  In  various  countries,  and 
visit  the  Acropolis  In  Athens  or  the  Colos- 
seum In  Rome.  The  Europe-bound  cadets 
will  arrive  In  Washington,  DC,  on  July  14 
and  depart  for  their  foreign  exchange  coun- 
tries July  16.  Those  visiting  Latin  American 
countries  leave  from  Charleston,  B.C.,  on 
July  15. 

Visiting  foreign  youth,  using  the  same  Air 
Force  airlift,  will  arrive  In  New  York  City 
July  19  for  3  days  of  sightseeing  and  enter- 
tainment, after  which  they  leave  for  their 
22  host  States  about  July  22.  Elaborate 
Itineraries  have  been  arranged  by  the  CAP 
wings  in  those  States.  The  cadets  will  re- 
assemble In  Washington,  D.C.,  August  2  for 
a  4-day  visit  In  the  Nation's  Capital  prior 
to  leaving  for  their  homelands  on  August  6. 
Planned  highlight  of  this  visit  Is  a  tour  of 
the  White  House  and  possible  meeting  with 
the  President. 

Civil  Air  Patrol  cadets  returning  to  the 
United  States  will  arrive  In  Washington  and 
Charleston  August  9  en  route  to  their  homes. 

HoMEWAKD  Bound 
(By  Paul  Ashworth) 

One  hundred  and  thirty  foreign  cadets 
from  20  foreign  countries  took  their  leave  of 
Washington,  B.C.,  this  week  as  they  boarded 
UJ3.  Air  Force  (MATS)  aircraft  at  Andrews 
Air  Porce  Base  August  6  en  route  to  their 
homelands. 

With  their  departures,  the  16th  consecu- 
tive International  Air  Cadet  Exchange  came 
to  a  close,  and  except  for  the  return  flights 
bringing  CAP  cadets  back  to  the  United 
States,  another  highly  successful  CAP-spon- 
sored  program  is  history. 

Last  minute  changes  In  July  saw  Brazil 
drop  out.  and  Argentina,  although  unable  to 
send  Its  cadets  to  the  United  States  did  host 
CAP  cadets.  CAP  cadets  originally  scheduled 
to  go  to  Brazil  went  to  Canada  when  Canada 
agreed  to  host  an  additional  5  cadets,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  20  visiting  our  neighbor  to 
the  north. 

These  changes  and  hundreds  of  other 
minor  problems  were  handled  efficiently  and 
routinely  by  Lt.  Col.  Foley  Collins,  national 
headquarters  project  office,  and  his  staff,  re- 
sulting in  a  very  smooth  operation.  Out- 
standing assistance  in  the  overall  program 
was  provided  by  Lt.  Col.  William  H.  Schuelle, 
CAP,  and  his  New  York  committee;  Col. 
Barnee  Breeskln.  CAP.  and  his  Washington, 
D.C.  committee;  Air  Porce  base  personnel 
at  Rheln/Maln  Air  Base,  Frankfort,  Ger- 
many; Charleston  Air  Porce  Base,  S.C;  and 
Albrook  Air  Base  and  Howard  Air  Base,  Canal 
Zone;  the  airlift  by  Military  Air  Transport 
Service;  the  many  sponsors  who  annually 
support  the  lACE;  and  the  CAP  personnel 
who  provided  the  excellent  itineraries  In 
the  host  wings. 

Abroad,  the  lACE  success  was  due  largely 
to  the  tremendous  support  given  by  partici- 
pating countries'  air  forces  and  aero  clubs, 
U.S.  Embassies,  and  the  many  Individuals  In 
the  host  countries  who  traditionally  wel- 
come CAP  cadets  to  their  respective  lands. 

The  list  of  people,  agencies,  and  sponsors 
who  again  helped  CAP  to  stage  a  successful 
lACX  program  is  far  too  long  to  Include  here, 
but  I  would  like  to  take  this  opf>ortunlty,  on 


behalf  of  CAP.  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  everyone  who  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  1963  LACE,  both  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

I  made  It  a  point  to  be  on  hand  In  Wash- 
ington in  the  middle  of  July  to  see  the  CAP 
cadets  off  on  their  visits  to  21  foreign  coun- 
tries. Civil  Air  Patrol  can  be  Justly  proud 
of  the  caliber  and  appearance  of  the  CAP 
cadets  who  were  selected  to  represent  CAP 
abroad.  I  also  was  on  hand  In  New  York 
City  July  19  to  welcome  the  foreign  cadets 
to  the  United  States,  and  to  participate  with 
them  In  some  of  the  many  activities  sched- 
uled for  them  by  the  host  New  York  Wing, 
commanded  by  Col.  Jess  Strauss,  CAP.  Again 
I  was  well  impressed  with  the  appearance 
and  caliber  of  the  young  men  who  had  been 
selected  to  visit  the  United  Stetes.  These 
young  men  represent  the  finest  examples  of 
youth  from  the  participating  countries.  I 
saw  them  off  on  their  visits  to  20  of  CAP'S 
host  wings  where  extensive  plans  had  been 
made  to  entertain  them  for  the  next  10  days. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  I  watched  you,  the 
foreign  cadets,  return  to  Washington,  D.C, 
on  the  last  leg  of  your  U.S.  visit.  Here  you 
were  hosted  by  the  National  Capital  Wing, 
commanded  by  Col.  Daniel  E.  Evans,  Jr., 
CAP.  I  listened  to  your  comments  and 
talked  Individually  with  many  of  you.  After 
hearing  of  your  personal  reactions  and  Im- 
pressions gained  while  in  this  country,  I  am 
convinced  that  CAP'S  International  Air 
Cadet  Exchange  has  once  again  served  Its 
primary  purpose — that  of  promoting  and  fos- 
tering International  understanding  and 
good  will. 

As  you  return  to  your  homelands,  I  hope 
that  each  of  you  will  again  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  United  States.  Our  CAP 
cadets  will  be  returning  in  a  few  days,  and 
I  wish  to  commend  all  of  you — CAP  and 
foreign  cadets — for  your  "Junior  ambassador" 
role  In  the   1963  Exchange. 


STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  S. 
1732— PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  HUMPHREIY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Commerce  Committee  has  recently  con- 
cluded a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
schedule  of  hearings  relating  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  proposal  to  guarantee 
equal  access  to  public  accommodations  to 
all  Americans  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
religion.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  this  committee  [Mr.  MAcmisoN]  and 
the  distinguished  acting  chairman  [Mr. 
Pastori]  has  given  both  proponents  and 
opponents  of  this  legislation  full  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  respective  cases 
before  the  members  of  this  committee. 
The  entire  membership  is  to  be  c<»npli- 
mented  for  the  constructive  nature  of 
these  hearings. 

I  have  submitted  a  written  statement 
supporting  prompt  approval  of  8.  1732. 
I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  this  state- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Huicpheet 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
you  and  your  committee  for  the  dUlgent,  fair, 
and  comprehensive  examination  of  S.  1732. 
All  sides  have  been  given  full  and  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  voice  their  opinions  to  the  Con- 
gress. All  positions  have  been  set  forth  for 
your  careful  consideration. 

The  significance  of  your  work  and  the  Im- 
portance of  this  portion  of  the  clvU  rights 
bill  cannot  be  overestimated.    The  eyes  of 
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the  country  VoA  of  the  world  have  been  cen- 
terwl  on  thti  eoBunltt«  during  the  wweka 
of  thwe  havlBff*.  The  bill  that  you  rtp^ 
to  the  Senate  win  reflect.  I  am  eure.  the  dedi- 
cation o«  joar  Uhae. 

A  treat  de»l  of  time  has  been  expended  In 
attempting  to  aetwmlne  the  efficacy  and  con- 
rtltuUonallty  of  bMlng  the  public  accomm«>- 
daUona  eecUon  of  the  admlnUtratlon  •  ciTll 
rlchu  biU  on  the  cotnmerce  clauae  (art.  I. 
BCC.  8)  rather  than  on  the  I4th  amendment 
to  the  Conatttutlon. 

Aa  far  aa  the  eacacy  of  thU  particular  bill 
U  concerned,  lome  of  tho«!  who  have  t*rtl- 
fl«d  before  this  eommlttee  have  contended 
that  nreludlo*  maA  Intolerance  cannot  be 
iMiaUted  aoalnst  and  that  It  makes  iiiUe 
SSwnce.  ttSfSore.  whether  this  bill  paseea 
or  not.  They  •!  that  It  will  not  be  easy  to 
tnm  the  memorte.  of  centuries  of  custom 
and  that  attemptlag  to  impose  a  solution 
from  outalde  win  merely  exacerbate  the  situa- 
tion. I  »gre«  that  there  Is  no  easy  or  entirely 
Dieasant  way  Ui  which  to  change  the  morea 
JS^SLtooi  of  •  nation.  ThU  difficulty 
should  not  deter  ua. 

It  waa  not  eaay  to  colonize  this  country; 
nor  to  estabUah  our  Constitution;  nor  to  de- 
fend   the   frewlom  of   our   seamen;    nor   to 

abolish  slarerr.  »«'  ^  ™**®  *^*  ^°''''*  ! 
for  democracy;  nor  to  oppoee  Nazi  racism  and 
tyranny;  nor  to  conduct  a  ooW  war.  We  have 
«tone  thoee  things,  though,  either  through 
neceaalty  or  because  we  thought  they  were 

There  are  those  that  contend  that  thoee 
battles  enUUe  m  to  ■ett-rtghteousnese  and 
repoa*  They  contend  that  we  have  achieved 
perfect  democracy  and  need  fight  no  more 
difficult  oontwtfc  Borne  want  to  know  why 
we  cannot  !••▼•  thla  problem  of  Inequality 
alone  and  stop  flUlng  the  Negroes  with  dan- 
gerous Ideaa.  It  U  my  contention  that  God 
filled  man  with  the  desire  to  be  free  and 
that  there  la  very  Mttle  that  we  here  In 
Congress  can  do  to  counteract  It.  Freedom 
and  equaUty  are  the  birthright  of  every 
American.  We  cannot  give  or  withhold  It 
from  anytme.  or  any  clase.  or  any  race.  These 
Ideas  of  equaUty  and  opportunity  are  heavy 
brews.  The  Founding  Fathers  drank  deep 
and  we  can  rtUl  intoxicate  the  world  with 
their  dream*.  Abraham  Lincoln  let  American 
Negroes  twrte  ot  the  cup  100  years  ago:  now 
It  most  go  funy  roond. 

There  will  be  o|»poBlUon  to  legislation  re- 
qxUrlng  the  atatflng  of  thla  right  of  equal 
aecees.  Tlaslnc  t^**  bill  on  the  commerce 
clauae  wlU  not  make  It  more  popular  than 
any  other  meaas.  I  sxn  convinced,  though, 
that  It  will  be  effective  and  that  auch  a^de- 
clBlon  can  be  loglciiRy  grounded  on  precedent 
and  experience.  I  wish  that  no  action  were 
neeeeeary  en  thla  aabject;  I  would  prefer 
that  erery  Btmtm  would  equitably  solve  its 
own  radal  pcohlems;  recent  events  make  It 
painfully  dear  that  that  la  not  the  case. 

Howevflv.  atnoe  there  has  been  considerable 
debate  among  thoee  sincerely  Interested  In 
seeing  a  meaningful  bill  over  whether  we 
should  rely  on  the  commerce  clause  or  the 
14th  amendment,  I  support  the  suggestion 
that  the  bin  be  baaed  on  both.  There  U 
ample  precsdsnt  for  this:  the  Tenneesee  Val- 
ley Authority,  for  example,  waa  baaed  on 
three  constitutional  powers.  I  believe  that 
the  Supreme  Court  would  uphold  the  con- 
gUtutionallty  of  this  public  accommodaUoiis 
provision  if  we  relied  upon  both  the  Inter- 
state oommsree  clause  and  the  14th  amend- 
ment. My  reasons  for  so  thinking  are  based 
on  Suprems  Ooort  dsdaions  concerning  the 
i4th  ninenflnssiit  the  oonuncrce  clause,  and 
our  oanuaoa  Isw  heritage. 

I  beUsvs  ttaait  many  ot  thoee  who  contend 
that  thla  taUl  Is  lenrohitlonary  would  find, 
through  reference  to  history,  that  this  Is 
not  the  ease.  Th*  principle  of  free  public 
aoeesa  to  Tiiislnesi  eetaMishmenta  la  rooted 
deep  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  law.     Throughout 
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the  18th  century,  aiid  for  hundreds  of  years 
thereafter,  the  duty  to  serve  all  who  come 
to  public  establlshmenU  was  covered  by 
criminal  statute.  Reference  to  legal  prece- 
dent will  reveal  that  even  In  the  South  It 
was  common  practice  to  serve  all  who  might 
come.  Unfortunately,  after  the  dvU  righte 
cases  of  1883.  many  lawa  were  passed  which 
denied  thla  right  U)  some.  This  was  a  de- 
parture from  accepted  practice  and  custom 
Interestingly  enough,  In  those  decisions  of 
1883  the  Supreme  Court  8{>eclflcally  referred 
to  those  powers  obUlnlng  to  Congress  under 
the  commerce  clause 

"Of  course,  these  remarks  do  not  apply  to 
those  cases  m  which  Congress  Is  clothed 
with  direct  and  plenary  powers  of  legisla- 
tion over  the  whole  subject,  accompanied 
with  an  express  or  Implied  denial  of  such 
power  to  the  States,  as  In  the  regulation  of 
commerce  •  •  •  among  the  several  States 
•  •  •.  In  these  cases  Congress  has  power  to 
pass  laws  for  regulating  the  subjects  speci- 
fied in  every  detail,  and  the  conduct  and 
transactions  of  Individuals  In  respect  there- 
of 

More  recently,  the  Court  s  findings  In  the 
case  of  Wxckard  v  /'tibiirn,  In  which  the 
farmer's  action,  though  Indirect  and  trivial. 
was  held  to  be  Illegal,  and  NLRB  v  Reliance 
Oil,  where  It  was  decided  that  the  restric- 
tions of  the  commerce  clause  applied  even 
though  the  oil  In  which  Reliance  was  deal- 
ing had  come  to  rest  within  the  State  prior 
to  Its  purchase  by  them.  Indicate  clearly  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  on  the  "reach  of  Con- 
gress" In  relaUon  to  the  regulaUon  of  Inter- 
state commerce 

The  fact  that  the  Supreme  Covirt.  In  1883. 
held  some  civil  rights  laws  ba«ed  on  the  14th 
amendment  unconstitutional  should  not  de- 
ter us.  in  1963.  from  also  baaing  this  leglsla- 
Uon  on  that  amendment.  Recent  decisions, 
like  the  restrictive  covenaixt  cases.  Shelly  v. 
Kraemer.  and  the  Delaware  resUurant  case. 
Burton  v  Wilmington  Parking  Authorxty. 
Indicate  that  the  present  Supreme  Court 
views  the  14th  amendment  from  a  perspec- 
tive considerably  removed  from  the  one 
which  existed  In  1883.  These  decisions,  as 
well  as  the  other  epochmaking  actions  of 
the  Court  in  the  field  of  clvU  rights,  lead 
me  to  conclude  that  the  1883  civil  rights  de- 
cisions m.iy  well  be  overruled  In  the  same 
maruaer  as  Plr%.ty  v  Ferguson  was  overruled 
In  1954. 

There  Is  nothing  unique  or  potenUaily 
threatening  to  our  liberties  In  the  letter  or 
intent  of  this  bill.  It  only  requires  that 
those  who  have  practiced  discrimination 
against  customers,  purely  as  a  matter  of 
racial  prejudice,  will  be  required  to  extend 
the  right  of  access  and  service  to  all.  To  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  there  is  no  ques- 
tion alxjut  the  reasonableness  or  rectitude  of 
this  requirement.  As  an  example  of  national 
opinion  on  this  Issue.  It  should  be  noted  that 
31  States  have  already,  voluntarily,  enacted 
public  accommodations  laws.  And  despite 
the  fact  that  some  of  these  laws  have  been 
far  more  stringent  than  the  measure  we 
are  here  considering,  there  has  been  no  evi- 
dence of  the  economic  and  cousututional 
disasters  conjured  up  by  opponents  of  this 
bin.  In  some  of  the  19  States  not  having 
equal  accommodations  stiitutea.  the  busi- 
ness community  Is  restrained  by  State  law 
from  opening  lU  doors  to  all  customers. 
Such  laws.  I  should  add.  are  clearly  pro- 
scribed by  the  14th  amendment.  I  am  sure 
that  many  businessmen  in  thoee  States  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  this  Urge 
market  which  is  presently  barred  to  them, 
especially  If  they  could  cite  l.\w  and  uniform 
practice  as  their   reasons   for  so  doing. 

Finally,  In  reply  to  the  assertions  and  im- 
plications I  find  hardest  to  understand  and 
countenance,  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
the  remarks  which  have  attempted  to  link 
this  honest  effort  to  give  con.stUutlonal  rlghU 
to  Communl.'^t  influence. 


My  contenUon  has  always  been,  and  re- 
mains, that  the  moet  effective  way  which  we 
can  combat  communism  la  to  demonstrate 
poalUvcly  the  superiority  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  Segregation  la  obviously  an 
impediment  to  us  in  thU  contest.  The  Com- 
munlsu  are  desirous  of  fomenting  discord  on 
this  subject  only  so  long  as  We  do  nothing 
about  the  altuaUon.  As  we  act  to  eliminate 
areas  of  discrimination  and  thus  strengthen 
our  democracy,  we  also  progressively  reduce 
the  number  of  situations  available  to  Com- 
munist propagandlsU  In  their  campaigns  of 
ridicule.  Therefore,  even  if  the  weight  of 
moral  and  philosophical  rectitude  were  nut 
on  the  side  of  this  measure,  I  would  still  say 
that  It  Is  mere  sophistry  to  contend  that  the 
exposure  of  this  problem  aids  tlie  Com- 
munists. The  solution  of  the  civil  rights 
crisis  will  be  a  historic  setback  to  the  Com- 
munists throughout  the  world. 

The  very  essence  of  this  bill  is  antlcom- 
munlsUc  and  anticoUectlvlstlc.  lU  raison 
d'etre  is  the  stimulation  of  private  enterprise 
and  the  freer  distribution  of  the  products 
<.f  ii  free  sixlety,  produced  by  free  businesses. 
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NATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1321)  to  provide  for  a  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  to  strengthen  com- 
munity ser\ice  programs  In  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativi  Clerk.  On  page  23, 
Ime  16,  beginning  with  the  word  "and  ' 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  through 
the  word  'Act",  in  line  18  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  "and  for  the 
fiscal  year  commencing  July  1,  1964,  not 
to  exceed  $10,000,000." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  amendment  I 
am  offering  provides  for  a  2-year 
limitation  on  the  authorization  for  the 
National  Service  Corps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  allot  to  him- 
self? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

The  amendment  provides  for  the  full 
amount  which  the  author  of  the  bill  and 
others  have  indicated  will  be  needed  for 
2  years. 

I  a^ree  with  the  intent  of  the  National 
Service  Corps  Act.  However.  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  this  intent  can  be  achieved 
economically  under  the  present  legisla- 
tion. The  bill  is  loosely  drafted  with  no 
specific  Icuislative  language  telling  us  on 
what  projects  the  corpsmen  are  to  work. 
We  are  merely  given  a  list  of  possible  ac- 
tivities which  covers  almost  all  situations 
and  even  this  language  ts  not  limitinp. 
There  is  no  limit  on  the  level  of  authori- 
zations in  future  years — the  only  limita- 
tion under  the  act  bemg  a  ceiling  on  en- 
rollment of  5,000  corpsmen.  There  is  no 
provi.'^ion  for  congressional  review  of  the 
program  other  than  a  required  Presi- 
dential report. 

The  pending  legLslation  would  change 
the  usual  procedure.  It  would,  by  act  of 
Congress,  and  by  signature  of  the  Presi- 
dent later,  create  legislation  without  any 
review  whatever,  the  only  action  by  Con- 
gress being  through  its  appropriation 
committees. 


My  amendment  would  help  solve  this 
vagueness.  First  it  would  require  th»t 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Cocpt  to 
given  thorough  examination  after  2 
years  of  operation.  In  going  through  the 
authorization  process  again  after  2  years 
the  Corps  would  have  to  demonstrate  the 
concrete  accomplishments  of  its  ex- 
perience. Review  would  disclose  whether 
or  not  the  efforts  of  the  corpsmen  had 
been  dissipated  over  too  large  an  area 
of  activity  or  had,  on  the  contrary,  ma- 
terially benefited  certain  groups  or  com- 
munities. 

Second,  my  amendment  would  put  a 
ceiling  on  the  funds  that  could  be  used 
for  these  activities.  Further  considera- 
tion by  the  authorizing  committee  would 
be  needed  for  an  increase  in  this  ceiling. 
Although  there  is  a  limit  of  5.000  corps- 
men  in  the  bill,  expenses  of  the  corps- 
men  could  balloon  considerably  in  fu- 
ture years  with  allowances  being  made 
for  training,  travel,  leave  allowances, 
housing,  transportation,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, subsistence,  clothing,  health,  and 
dental  care. 

I  call  attention  to  the  very  excellent 
document  which  has  been  prepared  by 
the  personnel  of  the  study  group  and 
made  available  to  Senators  by  the  sub- 
committee. The  budget  estimates  are 
contained  in  one  of  the  finest  analyses 
of  a  bill  that  I  have  ever  seen  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  It  seems  to  me  to  sup- 
port the  need  for  the  kind  of  amend- 
ment I  have  offered.  I  wish  to  read  only 
the  third  paragraph  which  discusses  the 
cost  of  the  bill : 

BUDOrr    ESTIMATZ 

Since  the  National  Serrice  Corps  is  not  op- 
erational, there  Is  no  operations  experience 
on  which  to  base  budget  estimates.  Hence 
the  following  figures  are  based  on  projections 
and  on  estimates  of  persons  and  organisa- 
tions who  have  had  experience  In  the  fields 
in  which  the  Corps  would  operate.  Accord- 
ingly, It  may  well  be  necessary  to  modify 
these  cost  estimates  In  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  enacted,  there  will  be  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Senate  or  the  House  to 
modify  these  estimates  in  the  future. 
The  only  action  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  take  will  be  with  respect  to  the  amount 
to  be  appropriated. 

In  addition,  under  my  amendment,  it 
would  be  possible  to  see  what  kind  of  re- 
turn we  were  getting  on  our  investment, 
how  much  local  communities  were  con- 
tributing in  supplies  and  local  fimds, 
and  so  forth. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  the  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  would  be  forced  to 
make  a  thorough  accounting  to  an  au- 
thorization committee  of  Congress  of 
their  activities — more  thorough  than  the 
requii-ed  Presidential  report  would  give. 
The  authorizing  committee,  which  has 
expertise  in  this  area,  would  carefully 
analyze  the  program  and  then  decide 
what  its  future  should  be  and  what  basic 
legislative  changes  should  be  made.  This 
the  Appropriations  Committee  can  under 
the  rules  not  do. 

Of  all  the  bills  that  have  come  before 
the  Senate  this  year,  this,  moet  of  all. 
requires  a  limited  authorization,  because 
this   is  a  brandnew  program  and  also 


there  is  no  precedent  for  it.  We  have 
had  no  experience  with  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram. None.  It  is  a  proposed  program 
with  less  experience  background  than 
was  the  case  with  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
yet  we  provided  for  a  1  year  authoriza- 
tion for  that  program. 

The  pending  bill  would  provide  $5  mil- 
lion for  the  first  year,  and  the  sky  would 
be  the  limit  after  that,  ad  mfinitum. 
There  is  a  limitation  of  5,000  on  the  num- 
ber of  corpsmen  who  could  be  enrolled, 
but  there  is  no  limitation  on  the  amount 
to  be  provided  for  subsistence,  or  on  the 
amount  of  $75  that  advisers  can  be  paid. 
This  program  could  continue  indefinitely 
without  any  congressional  review.  The 
proposal  is  almost  unprecedented. 

This  is  a  very  bad  precedent.  For  the 
Peace  Corps,  for  example,  for  1962,  there 
was  provided  a  definite,  specific  amount. 
The  amount  was  $40  million  for  1962. 
For  1963,  it  is  $63,750,000. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  highway 
program. 

This  is  a  program  which  is  to  some  ex- 
tent self -financing.  The  moneys  are 
raised  from  gasoline  taxes  and  other  au- 
tomotive taxes.  It  is  a  program  with 
which  we  have  had  vast  experience.  Yet 
Congress  has  insisted  on  a  year-by-year 
authorization  in  order  to  limit  the 
amount.  The  limit  for  1963  is  $2.4  bil- 
lion; for  1964,  it  is  $2.6  billion;  and  so  on, 
through  the  year  1971. 

Consider  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. It  is  a  program  with  respect 
to  which  there  has  been  10  years  ex- 
perience. It  grew  out  of  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation  and  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation.  There 
has  been  many  years'  experience  with 
this  program.  Congress  has  always  in- 
sisted not  only  on  appropriations,  but 
also  on  authorizations.  The  limit  now  is 
$1,666  million.  Furthermore,  it  is  loan 
money;  it  comes  from  a  revolving  fund. 
Yet  Congress  has  said  there  should  be 
year-by-year  limitations  with  specific 
amounts. 

<Mly  last  week  the  Senate  passed  the 
authorization  for  NASA.  It  was  a  1-year 
authorization  for  a  specific  dollar 
amount. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment.  I  wish  to  complete  this  phase 
of  my  statement 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
which  considers  needs  for  national  de- 
fense, approves  specific  authorizations 
which  are  required  for  construction,  pro- 
curement, and  other  areas  of  national 
defense  which  need  money. 

For  atomic  energy  requirements,  au- 
thorization limitations  must  be  approved 
yearly. 

For  educational  legislation,  definite, 
specific  amounts  must  be  authorized. 

When  a  new  progrsmi  such  as  this  is 
proposed,  a  program  which  I  believe  has 
wonderful  possibilities,  which  could 
energize  and  catalyze  the  charitable  in- 
stincts of  the  American  people,  which 
oould  augment  some  of  the  excellent  pro- 
grams conducted  by  the  States  and  cities 
and  to  a  large  extent  help  some  of  the 


religious  programs,  we  should  make  it 
possible  for  Congress  to  examine  it  every 
year. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Wn.LiAiis]  has  performed  a  superb  serv- 
ice in  handling  the  bill  and  in  writing 
the  report.  The  program  has  great 
merit.  But  to  adopt  a  program  which 
is  brand  new,  with  which  there  has  been 
no  experience,  and  ignore  the  clear 
precedents  of  Congress  and  proceed  to 
provide  no  limitation  whatsoever,  except 
the  5, 000 -volunteer  limit,  but  with  no 
time  limitation  would  in  my  judgment 
be  a  serious  mistake.  That  is  why  I  offer 
my  amendment. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  much  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been  saying. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  the  thrust  of 
his  amendment  to  be  that  the  program 
would  not  go  into  effect  during  the  fiscal 
year  starting  July  1, 1963? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  The  thrust  of 
the  amendment  is  that  ttie  program 
would  go  into  effect  in  the  same  way  as 
was  contemplated  originally  by  the 
drafters  of  the  bill;  that  the  fiscal  1964 
limitation  would  be  as  it  now  is — $5  mil- 
lion; and  that  in  the  subsequent  fiscal 
year,  1965.  the  limitation  would  be  $10 
million,  which  is  exactly  what  the  Presi- 
dent's committee  proposed  should  be  the 
limitation.  That  is  what  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  accomplish.  But  that  would  be 
the  end  of  the  authorization. 

On  page  23  of  the  bill,  as  the  Senator 
can  see,  $5  million  is  authorized  for  the 
first  year,  together  with  such  moneys  as 
Congress  appropriates  from  then  on. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  limitation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  if  the  Senator's 
amendment  were  adopted,  there  would 
be  a  provision  to  authorize  $5  million  for 
the  current  fiscal  year — the  year  in 
which  the  Government  is  now  operat- 
ing— and  $10  millon  for  the  following 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Inasmuch  as  the  bill 
provides  that  during  the  first  year  the 
number  of  enroUees  shall  not  exceed 
1,000,  and  inasmuch  as  $5  million  is  au- 
thorized, it  appears  that  the  per  capita 
cost  would  be  $5,000. 

Mr.  PRO^SMIRE.  Yes;  the  costs  are 
pretty  well  broken  down  in  the  Presi- 
dent's compilation.  The  direct  cost 
would  vary  from  $2,700  or  $2,800  per  en- 
rollee  to  $4,000.  In  a  new  program,  par- 
ticularly, there  are  substantial  indirect 
or  overhead  costs,  in  order  to  get  the  or- 
ganization moving.  I  think  that  would 
account  for  this  figure.  Also,  I  believe 
there  should  be  some  leeway  in  the  pro- 
gram. It  should  not  be  operated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  appropriate  adjust- 
ments if  unforeseen  costs  should  develop. 
Mr.  MILLER.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  allowing  for  direct  and  indirect,  or 
overhead,  costs,  including  the  salary  of 
the  director,  expert  consultants,  and 
such  other  members  of  the  hierarchy  as 
might  become  a  part  of  the  program,  we 
can  say  that  under  the  bill  the  program 
will  cost,  apparently,  about  $5,000  tor 
each  enroUee  to  get  the  program  into 
operation  for  the  first  fiscal  year. 
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Mr.    mOXMSRE.    I   think    th*t   to 

correct.  .  .. 

Ui  mmai.    if  that  is  so.  and  tt>g 

Semtor^  ■ mlBMit  •tarttnc  In  fiscal 

1965  raiHS  tiM  oAnf  to  10.000  vohm- 
teen.  and  profldM  $10  mffllon.  H  would 
seem  tor  rule  of  ttonb  that  apoarently 
the  procram  eooM  Increase  to  2.000  en- 
rollees.  or  thenabonts . 
Mr  PROXMXRB.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  MILLBIt.  b  It  the  totentlon  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  have  the 
procram  frow  gradiiany  and  perhaps 
jump  from  1.000  cnroOees  in  the  first 
year  to  3.000  enroBees  in  the  second  year. 
rather  than  to  Jump  from  1.000  in  the 
first  year  to  5.000  ta  the  second  year? 

Mr.  PROXMnUL  No.  Frankly,  my 
Intention  Is  to  folkm  the  reoommenda- 
tlons  of  the  Prwident's  Committee  and 
the  Senate  eoauntttee.  so  far  as  the 
CTowth  of  the  asoMT  Is  concerned. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that 
next  year  CongroB  could  take  another 
look  at  the  procnuB  and  decide  whether 
it  should  be  modlfled  In  view  of  1  year  s 
experience.  Aa  I  imderstand  the  plans 
of  the  Senator  trout  New  Jersey  and 
others  who  have  eonodved  the  program. 
the  xumber  of  enndlees  next  year  would 
be  about  3,000.  In  the  third  year  the 
number  would  tnerewe  to  3,000  or  so;  In 
tiie  fourth  year  it  might  move  to  its 
maximum  slae  of  5,000.  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  that  partteolar  plan. 

Mr.  MUXJBR.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  from  Wlnonsln  Is  merely  using 
the  figures  which  Indicate  a  cost  of  about 
$6,000  per  enrongie.  and  Is  saying  that 
if  it  is  propoaed  to  have  2.000  enrollees 
In  the  program  next  year,  the  program 
should  be  such  as  to  raise  the  amount  to 
$10  minion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  I  am  saying 
Congress  siiould  take  a  look  at  the  pro- 
gram next  year.  There  has  been  ix)  ex- 
perience with  a  prooram  of  this  type.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  on  the  basis  of 
1  year's  experlenee  Congress  should  re- 
consider the  procram.  The  committee, 
without  much  action,  might  next  year 
be  able  to  autboxise  an  extension  of  the 
program  for  2  years.  But  at  that  time, 
the  Senate  shMdd  insist  that  at  least  an 
opportunity  be  afforded  to  consider  what 
has  taken  place  under  the  program. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Oiiio  [Mr. 
YouKG]  has  written  a  challenging,  pro- 
vocative argument  against  the  bill.  It 
should  be  consldared.  There  should  be 
some  question  about  a  program  wiiich 
has  had  no  trial  before  and  which,  on  the 
basis  of  all  precedents,  should  be  limited 
to  a  I -year  or  a  3-year  authorization. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  Important.  If 
the  proponents  of  the  legislation  say  it 
is  planned  to  have  1,000  enrollees  during 
the  first  year,  another  thousand  in  the 
second  year,  and  possibly  an  increase  in 
the  third  year,  richer  than  to  go  from 
1.000  in  the  first  year  to  5,000  in  the  sec- 
ond year,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
apparently  is  saying.  "That  is  all  right 
with  me;  aU  that  it  is  necessary  to  do 
to  obtain  a  reasonable  authorization  is 
merely  to  double  (be  number  of  enrollees 
in  the  program  ^^^^»^  the  first  year,  and 
double  the  authorization  of  $5  million. 
so  as  to  make  it  $10  million  for  the  sec- 
ond year,  so  as  to  accommodate,  roughly, 
2.000  enronees." 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  MIUjBL  If  that  Is  so,  I  cannot 
imderatand  how  there  eould  poasfbly  be 
any  objection  by  the  proponente  o*  the 
measure  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

While  we  are  talking  about  taking  a 
look  at  the  record  of  performance,  would 
the  Senator  suggest  that  after  1  year's 
trial  It  might  be  that  the  Senate  would 
reach  the  conclusion  that  perhaps  the 
program  should  not  have  been  started 
in  the  first  place,  and  ought  to  be  elimi- 
nated? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  perfectly 
poeslble.  Certainly  the  Senate  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  decide.  The  way 
the  bill  Is  drafted,  the  Senate  would  never 
have  such  an  opportunity,  unless  the  pro- 
gram were  killed  in  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations — and  that  almost  never 
happens.  I  do  not  recall  any  instance  In 
wliich.  after  Congress  had  authorized 
funds  for  an  agency,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  tiad  killed  the  program. 
In  dealing  with  a  new  program  I  think 
the  Senate  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  reconsider  what  it  has  done,  after  a 
year  or  two,  and  tiiat  is  what  this  amend- 
ment does. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Until  I  have  heard  a 
little  more  discussion  about  this  matter, 
I  am  not  sure  whether  I  shall  support 
the  bill;  but  regardless  of  whether  I  sup- 
port it.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  a  reasonable  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  very  much. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  more  thing 
in  support  of  my  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  one  of  the  virtues  of  this 
proposal  is  that,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  WiujamsI  has  so  well 
described,  and  as  the  committee  report 
describes,  the  corpsmen  would  move  into 
a  community  or  Into  a  State,  to  do  a  spe- 
cific Job  for  a  limited  period  of  time — 
perhaps  for  a  few  weeks,  perhaps  a  few 
months,  perhaps  longer;  but  they  would 
not  stay  there  permanently.  They  would 
then  move  out.  If  there  is  any  economy 
In  this  kind  of  stimulation,  this  is  where 
it  would  be. 

I  believe  there  would  be  a  tendency. 
because  of  the  need  for  this  kind  of 
work,  especially  in  mental  institutions 
and  on  Indian  reservations,  for  the 
corpsmen  to  move  into  an  area  and  stay 
there.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  annual 
review,  or  at  least  a  biennial  review,  of 
such  legislation  would  enable  Congress 
to  reassert,  if  necessary,  in  clear  legis- 
lative language  how  long  a  particular 
project  could  continue  in  a  particular 
community  or  a  State.  I  believe  that 
might  be  constructive  action,  which 
could  not  be  undertaken  if  we  had 
eternal  authorisation,  a.s  contemplated 
in  the  bill  as  presently  drafted. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin yield? 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.     I    am    happy    to 

yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  If 
Congress  enacts  this  proposed  legislation 
as  it  is  now  written,  does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  believe  tliat  thereafter 


Congress  would  be  powerless  to  review 
ftnd  repeal  the  program,  if  it  found,  in  Ite 
wtedoB.  that  it  should  be  repealed? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
Senate  and  the  House  are  free  at  any 
time  to  end  any  program,  and  can  reduce 
agencies  In  a  variety  of  ways.  But  that 
Is  almost  never  done.  There  is  almost 
no  precedent  for  Congress,  of  its  own 
ToUUon.  to  end  a  program  if  It  does  not 
come  up  for  consideration  under  the  au- 
thorization process. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  knows 
how  very  busy  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives are  and  how  the  committees  are 
swamped  with  reauthorizations  which 
have  to  be  made  In  existing  programs. 
In  short,  the  authorising  committee 
tends  to  forget  such  a  program.  The  ap- 
propriations for  it  will  be  made;  but 
no  further  action  will  be  taken  on  the 
program  Itself,  unless  the  champtons  of 
the  program  feel  there  should  be  fvu-ther 
action  to  expand  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  as  much  time 
as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
UAMsl  yield  to  me,  to  enable  me  to  call 
up  a  conference  report? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
«lad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 


196. 
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AUTHORIZED  FEDERAL  PAYMENT 
TO  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  AND 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  BOR- 
ROWINO  AUTHORITY— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  PTPTJg  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  Uie  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  <H.R.  0177)  to  amend  secUon  2(a) 
of  article  VI  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  of  1947  relating  to  the  an- 
nual payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  the  United  States.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICHL  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

( For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings for  August  19.  page  15315.) 

The  PRESIDING  OVFICYSL  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  report 
is  on  the  so-called  Federal  payment  and 
borrowing  authority  proposed  legislation 
dealing  with  the  Dl.strlct  of  Columbia. 

In  my  considered  Judgment,  the  con- 
ferees reached  a  fair  and  reasonable  so- 
lution of  the  problem  presented  to  them. 
As  between  the  Senate  Members  and  the 
House  Members,  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  tiiis  problem 
should  be  met  on  a  so-called  formula 
basis,  or  whether  the  arrangement  should 
be  on  the  basis  of  a  flat  sum  authoriza- 
tion. 

Personally,  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia, I  preferred  the  formula  approach  as 
proposed  by  President  Kermedy.  Frank- 
ly, there  were  some  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  moving  into  this  area.  Some 
pioblems  arose  because  some  felt  that  a 
piecedent  might  be  established.  How- 
»\or.  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
ample  precedent  in  other  fields  of 
kri.slation. 

The  formula  approach  Is  one  which  I 
have  long  advocated,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
con.sidered  at  a  future  time  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  believe  it  will  realistically  meet 
the  unique  money  problems  of  this  Capi- 
tal City. 

I  think  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
payment  arrived  at  by  the  conferees  Is  a 
fair  one,  and  represents  approximately 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  se- 
cuiTd  if  the  formula  bill  had  been  en- 
acted and  had  been  applied  to  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year. 

The  formula  would  have  secured,  by 
way  of  authorization,  approximately  $53 
million  as  the  Federal  share  to  be  au- 
thorized for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  amount  agreed  upon  was  $50  mil- 
lion, or  $5  million  greater  than  the  fiat 
sum  arrived  at  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  $3  million  less  than  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  arrived 
at  by  means  of  the  formula.  I  tliink 
this  sum  can  be  completely  justified. 

I  express  the  hope  that,  as  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  moves  for- 
ward with  its  hearings  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriation  bill,  it  will 
vote  for  the  appropriation  of  the  full 
amount,  or  substantially  the  full  amount, 
because  I  am  sure  the  healings  before 
tlie  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
will  fully  justify  such  a  substantial 
payment. 

The  amount  arrived  at  in  the  con- 
ference is  $18  million  greater  than  the 
presently  authorized  limit  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Federal  payment. 

Tlie  borrowing  authority  was  Increased 
from  $150  million,  the  amount  voted  by 
the  House,  to  $175  million,  as  a  com- 
promise figure — or  $100  million  greater 
than  the  present  borrowing  authority 
available  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  in  their  long-range  plan- 
ning for  capital  improvements.  I  be- 
lieve this  figure,  too,  is  a  fair  one. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  approve  the 
coiiference  report.  It  was  agreed  upon 
unanimously  by  the  House  conferees  and 
also  by  those  of  the  Senate  conferees 
who  were  present. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  report.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  his 
kindness  in  yielding  to  me  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
always  happy  to  accommodate  our  most 
respected  and  beloved  friend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada. 


NATIONAL  eaiVICE  CORPS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (S.  1321)  to  provide  for  a  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  to  strengthen  com- 


munity service  programs  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  my  time  is  on  the  ameiuiment, 
is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  wish 
to  speak  briefly  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  frcxn 
Wisconsin.  A  limit  of  $5  million  for  the 
first  year,  and  $10  million  for  the  second 
year,  would  be  the  end  of  the  program, 
unless  Congress  again  enacted  or  ex- 
tended it. 

When  there  are  abundant  reasons  to 
oppose  an  amendment  such  as  this  one, 
It  is  always  difficult  to  know  where  to 
begin — although  I  believe  perhaps  in  this 
instance  the  best  way  is  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  the  personal 
mention  he  made  of  the  work  I  have 
done  on  the  bill.  I  am  very  grateful. 
Also — and  more  Important — I  desire  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  recognizing  the  needs  we 
are  trying  to  meet — the  needs  of  the  poor, 
desperate,  deprived  people — through  this 
program  of  dedicated  volunteers.  It  is 
an  honor  to  our  Nation  to  have  a  national 
program  of  response  to  human  needs 
which,  perhaps  in  the  past,  we  have 
found  invisible,  although  now  they  are 
being  made  visible — on  the  farms,  in  the 
slums  of  our  cities.  In  the  darkness  of 
mental  hospitals,  and  In  the  far-off  areas 
of  the  Indian  reservations. 

So  now  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  accepted  the  need  and  has  ex- 
pressed support,  I  believe  it  fair  to  say 
that  for  this  we  are  grateful.  I  know  we 
are  grateful,  too,  to  his  magnificent  State 
and  for  the  expressions  by  its  chief  ex- 
ecutive, Gov.  John  W.  Reynolds,  who  has 
said,  in  part: 

T  think  the  need  for  such  a  program  is 
CTldent.  The  personnel  apparently  are  avail- 
able, and  I  think  the  entire  philoeophy  of  % 
voluntary  service  program  such  as  this  wUl 
ci^tive  the  imagination  of  public-minded 
citizens.  My  office  will  be  happy  to  coop- 
erate with  such  a  program  in  any  way  pos- 
sible. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from 
Governor  Reynolds. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  been 
somewhat  derelict  in  my  duties.  I  should 
have  called  the  Governor  and  told  him 
that  one  way  in  which  he  could  possibly 
help  us  would  be  to  talk  with  the  senior 
U5.  Senator  from  his  State.  I  forgot 
to  do  so.  I  apologize  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  as  I  thank  him 
for  his  support. 

On  the  amendment  itself,  I  do  not 
wish  to  appear  crass  in  appealing  to  a 
material  aspect  of  the  Senator's  back- 
groimd.  Not  only  do  we  know  him  as 
one  of  the  ablest  legislators,  but  we  know 
he  is  a  man  of  great  business  acumen. 
We  know  him  In  that  role  historically. 
I  hope  that  he  will  reach  back  into  his 
experience  and  think  In  terms  of  effi- 
ciency. If  one  undertakes  to  do  some- 
thing, he  wishes  to  do  it  correctly.  If 
one  perform  his  task  correctly,  he  wants 
to  make  it  work. 

I  have  discussed  the  subject  at  length 
with  men  who  have  given  all  of  their 
hours,  days  and  weeks  to  the  proposed 


program  for  months.  They  have  told 
me  that  a  2 -year  approach  would  be 
greatly  inhibiting  in  many  ways. 

What  are  we  asking  people  to  do  in 
response  to  the  program?  We  would  ask 
them  to  give  up  their  settled,  perhaps 
secure,  lives  to  enter  a  voluntary  service 
in  which  the  i-etums  are  not  in  money 
but  in  the  rewards  of  helping  poor  peo- 
ple. To  be  good  at  that  job,  we  hope 
people  will  think  ahead  to  the  time  when 
they  might  be  available,  order  their  lives 
accordingly,  and  Improve  themselves  so 
that  they  might  be  volunteers.  If  we  put 
the  program  on  an  annual  basis,  I  think 
anyone  would  be  foolish  indeed  to  spend 
a  great  deal  of  money  In  thinking,  hop- 
ing, and  working  toward  volunteer  serv- 
ice. If  he  knew  that  every  year  the 
Congress  could  terminate  his  career,  par- 
ticularly in  an  infant  program  such  as 
the  one  proposed,  he  would  be  reluctant 
to  enter  It.  What  I  have  said  applies  to 
volunteers.  But  It  applies  also  to  the 
small  group  of  administrators  wliich 
would  be  needed.  We  ask  topflight  peo- 
ple to  wrench  their  lives  and  to  come  to 
Washington  or  to  the  field  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  professional  staff. 

Such  changes  have  been  accomplished. 
I  know  people  who  have  changed  the 
course  of  their  lives,  and,  of  course,  we 
know  one  who  has  significantly  changed 
the  course  he  was  on.  Capt.  William  An- 
derson was  on  a  course  90'  north.  He 
came  from  the  Nautilus,  the  first  sub- 
marine skipper  to  go  to  the  North  Pole. 
He  gave  up  the  important  work  of  the 
submarine  service  to  come  to  the  project 
about  which  we  are  speaking  pretty  much 
as  a  volunteer.  We  could  not  attract 
such  people  if  we  were  to  have  a  con- 
gressional wrangle  every  year,  with  a 
possibility  that  the  program  would  be 
"slit  right  across  the  throat." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Peace  Corps  has  been  a  smashing 
success?  Has  it  not  been  one  of  the 
greatest  successes  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration, a  program  widely  accepted 
by  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike? 
There  has  been  no  trouble  in  obtaining 
volunteers  and  excellent  career  people 
in  administrative  positions.  Is  it  not 
ti-ue  that  the  Peace  Corps  Is  authorized 
annually,  and  that  the  authorization 
does  not  inhibit  people  from  joining  or 
participating  in  the  Peace  Corps  opera- 
tion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Peace  Corps  lias  been  most  successful.  It 
is  a  part  of  our  foreign  CHJerations.  With 
great  wisdom  the  Congress  armually  re- 
views its  foreign  assistance  programs, 
whether  they  be  the  Peace  Corps.  AID, 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  or  any  other. 

International  events  that  affect  our 
foreign  relations  programs  are  subject  to 
change  without  notice.  The  misery  that 
we  see  In  response  to  the  need  for  the 
bill  will  not  be  changed  without  notice. 
People  in  the  mental  hospitals  and  mi- 
gratory workers  will  be  just  as  sick  next 
year,  the  year  after,  and  the  year  after 
that  If  they  do  not  receive  help.  But  our 
relations  with  foreign  nations  of  the 
world  are.  of  course,  in  constant  flux, 
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and  the  Congress  must  annually  review 
the  wisdom  of  particular  policies.  There 
Is  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr  WILUA1I8  of  New  Jersey.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  It  not  true  that 
there  Is  regular  review  of  other  similar 
programs?  Is  there  not  regular  review 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  a 
number  of  the  educational  programs, 
which  must  be  renewed  at  regular  in- 
tervals— sometimes  every  year,  and 
sometimes  every  2  or  3  years?  Is  it  not 
customary  and  an  established  procedure 
which  has  been  employed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  past?  Why  should  the  pro- 
posed national  service  program  be  an  ex- 
ception? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  We 
gave  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  a  5- 
year  period. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly.  The 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  was  given  a 
5 -year  period,  but  the  proposed  Service 
Corps  program  would  be  given  an  in- 
finite period.  If  a  5-year  period  had 
been  proposed  for  the  National  Service 
program.  I  think  the  Senator  might  have 
a  strong  argximent.  A  5-year  period  has 
not  been  proposed.  The  authorization 
is  for  Infinity — forever. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Is 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  proposing 
a  compromise? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  I  merely  say 
that  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  pro- 
posal, which  had  a  precedent  in  the 
1930s  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
had  such  a  limitation.  I  am  only  saying 
that  the  bill  would  be  far  better  if  it  had 
such  a  limitation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
might  be  open  for  a  compromise  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  the  floor,  but  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  at  the  Senators  suffer- 
ance. 

Mr.  WIT  J  J  AMR  of  New  Jersey  I 
yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  point  out  that  there 
has  been  no  irtlot  project.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  program  would  work. 
In  fact,  when  a  project  was  requested 
fcMT  Anacostla,  a  number  of  citizens  com- 
plained. AmMurently.  the  wishes  of  the 
citizens  were  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion. So  we  do  not  really  know  wheth- 
er the  proposal  would  work.  If  it  should 
work  and  prove  to  be  the  success  that 
many  think  the  Peace  Corps  has  been, 
the  Congress  would  be  disposed  to  renew 
the  program.  But  why  not  Initially  make 
it  In  the  form  of  a  pilot  project,  so 
that  we  would  know  from  experience 
whether  It  would  work? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant since,  as  the  Senator  has  so  well 
said,  the  proposal  is  a  new  program. 
There  has  been  no  precedent  and  no 
experience  for  this  kind  of  program.  The 
only  exsunple  which  the  Senator  could 
adduce  was  a  State  program  in  Kansas 
and  ai  voltmtary  work  overseas  after 
World  War  II.  There  Is  no  precedent 
for  the  kind  of  Pederal  program  pro- 


posed. That  is  exactly  why  we  need  a 
2-year  authorization  rather  than  an  un- 
limited authorization.  If  the  program 
had  been  In  effect  for  2  years,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  would  be  quite  dif- 
ferent. But  It  is  a  new  program,  and 
we  should  be  able  to  take  a  second  look 
when  there  Is  some  basLs  for  evaluating 
the  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey. 
Anything  In  its  infancy  must  struKule 
to  succeed.  That  is  true  of  Ideas  A 
program  of  the  kitid  profKJ.sed  needs  pro- 
tection from  disea.se  and  death  The 
Senator  would  place  us  \n  a  position  .so 
that  the  project  could  be  ended  in  2 
years. 

I  appeal  again   to  the  busme.vs   judg- 
ment  of    the    Senator    from    Wl-sconsin 
Suppose  the  Congress  should  decide  that 
$5    or    $10    million    should    be    invest«i 
in     the     project,      and      liien      another 
Congress     of     a     difTerenl     constitution 
should  con.sider  the  program  at  that  time 
Perhaps  those  of  us  who  t>elieve  m  the 
program     would     not     be     here      What 
waste  there  would   be      I   ask   that  the 
program  be  given  a  chance  to  succeed 
It  will  take  3  to  4  years  for  the  project  to 
reach   the  grassioot   needs   that   we   are 
trying  to  reach. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  To  an.swer  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  the  last  thintj  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  ever  want 
to  do  would  t>e  to  prevent  a  future  Con- 
gress from  working  its  will.  That  is 
exactly  what  we  would  be  inclined  to  do 
in  the  proposed  legislation  I  hope  that 
both  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
the  Senator  from  Wi.scon.sin  are  Members 
of  the  Congress  2  years  from  now  Per- 
haps neither  of  us  will  t)e. 

At  any  rate,  the  people  will  have 
spoken.  They  will  have  indicat+'d  the 
kind  of  Congress  they  de.sire.  Then,  if 
representative  democracy  means  any- 
thing, those  people  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  look  at  the  pro- 
gram. They  can  look  at  it  far  better 
than  we  can  now.  becau.se  they  will  have 
.something  to  look  at.  They  will  then 
have  tangible  evidence  and  examples  of 
how  the  program  is  proceeding  They 
can  decide  whether  it  should  continue 
I  might  think  it  should  continue ;  others 
might  think  it  should  not.  But  the 
Senate.  2  years  from  now.  will  be  in  a 
position  to  judge,  on  the  basis  of  experi- 
ence, as  to  whether  It  has  worked  or  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
involves  the  question  as  to  who  will  be  In 
Congress  then.  Perhaps  one  of  us  is 
talking  himself  out  of  the  Senate  now. 

Sam  Rayburn  once  said,  "No  man  was 
ever  defeated  by  a  speech  he  did  not 
make."  We  aie  doin«  a  great  deal  of 
talking  now. 

While  I  am  further  discussing  the 
amendment,  I  invite  the  intention  of 
both  Senators  who  have  addressed  them- 
.selves  to  the  amendment  to  some  in- 
formation which  is  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  today.  It  shows  nearly 
100  organizations  of  great  dignity  in  this 
country  which  have  expressed  them- 
selves for  the  program. 

By  examining  that  list,  Senators  can 
see  which  groups  are  for  the  program 
and  which  States  are  for  the  program. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yieW 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  1 
yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Did  any  great  number 
who  testified  in  behalf  of  the  bill  have 
any  real  knowledge  of  the  specifics  of  it. 
or  how  it  would  operate''  Is  it  conceiv- 
able that  .some  might  have  some  errone- 
ous concepts  as  to  exactly  how  it  would 
work? 

I  feel  that  many  thought  it  would  be  a 
.stx'ial  service  corps 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  The.se 
ai"  the  agencie.s  which  deal  with  social 
M-rvice  They  live  with  the  problem 
They  know  there  is  a  tjreat  gap  between 
the  volunteers  and  paid  staff  and  the 
need 

The  National  .A.^.sociation  for  Mental 
Health  knows  a  little  about  what  can  be 
dune  in  regard  to  mental  health.  All 
ihe.se  orcanl/ations  have  knowledge 
I'he  mayors  of  all  the  great  cities,  and 
the  Governors  of  States  have  knowi- 
t  due  in  this  regard 

With  respect  to  the  Governors  and  the 
\arious  organizations  they  must  come 
to  the  Service  Corps  with  a  request  for 
volunteers.  The  Service  Corps,  under  the 
proposed  law.  could  not  go  out  looking 
for  people  it  wanted  to  serve.  Those 
who  needed  service  would  have  to  come 
to  the  National  Service  Corps. 

If  the  States  know  that  they  are  gear- 
ing; up  for  a  program  which  can  be 
slashed  in  the  middle  I  suK^ost  they  will 
find  It  far  les.s  u.seful 

Perhaps,  during  a  quorum  call,  ue 
could  call  Governor  Reynolds  of  Wiscon- 
.sm.  to  .see  if  I  have  mi.s.stated  the  Gov- 
ernor s  approach  to  finding  the  program 
u.seful. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Governor  Reynolds 
is  not  only  a  fine  Governor,  but  also  a 
very  clo.se  friend  of  mine  and  an  able 
man  If  Governor  Reynolds  had  an  op- 
portunity to  .study  It.  my  guess  is  he 
might  favor  the  Proxmire  amendment. 
But  no  one  really  knows  what  Gover- 
nor Reynolds,  Governor  Combs.  Gover- 
nor Dalton  Governor  Dempsey.  or  any 
other  Governor  who  has  endorsed  the 
program  would  do  in  regard  to  the 
amendment 

In  my  judument  the  majority  of  the 
oriianizations  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  would  support  this  kind  of 
amendment.  After  all.  we  would  give  to 
them  twice  as  much  as  we  gave  to  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  that  program  was  a 
brilliant  success. 

I  cannot  see  why  an  amendment  to 
provide  for  a  .second  look  2  years  from 
now  would  kill  the  bill  or  slash  the  bill, 
or  why  it  would  be  opposed  by  the  fine 
people  who  support  the  program,  which 
I  am  inclined  to  do  myself. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
know  where  Governor  Hughes  stands  on 
this  question.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Governors'  Committee  which  dealt  with 
health  and  welfare  problems,  and  he  has 
given  the  program  his  strong  support. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  be  honest 
ai^d  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
that  though  I  like  and  admire  Governor 
Reynolds,  and  though  I  respect  his 
judgment,  nothing  that  the  Oovemor 
could  say  would  change  my  mind  on  this 
amendment.  That  Is  true  of  any  other 
Governor.  I  have  studied  the  amend- 
ment.    They  could  not  have  given  to  It 
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the  time  I  have  given  to  the  amend- 
ment. Any  telephone  call  to  a  Governor 
or  to  any  other  organization  would  not 
sway  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
suggestion  was  not  made  in  any  way  to 
further  a  hope  that  it  would  move  the 
rock  of  the  Senator's  conscience  in  re- 
gard to  the  amendment.  I  merely  say 
that  I  believe  at  the  State  level  the  Gov- 
ernors and  the  State  welfare  agencies, 
and  even  the  private  welfare  groups, 
would  be  less  likely  to  make  their  con- 
tributions to  a  program  which  could  be 
cut  in  the  middle  than  they  would  be 
to  make  contributions  to  a  program  they 
knew  would  have  continuity  of  more  than 
a  few  months.  That  is  all  I  say.  I  do 
not  attempt  to  change  the  Senator's 
mind.  I  merely  support  the  statements 
I  made. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  intention  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  not  to  end 
the  program  after  2  years.  I  feel  that 
the  program  will  continue. 

The  least  we  should  do  Is  to  give  Con- 
press,  2  years  from  now,  an  opportunity 
to  look  at  the  program,  to  see  how  it  has 
worked,  to  modify  It,  improve  it,  and 
change  it.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  this 
would  not  be  perfectly  proper,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  Is  exactly  what  Con- 
pre.ss  has  done  in  respect  to  program 
after  program,  virtually  without  excep- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  LauscheI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  shall  do  so  because 
this  is  an  exF>eriment  which  Is  being 
urged.  We  ought  to  take  a  look  at  the 
program  at  the  end  of  2  years. 

Moreover.  I  feel  that  a  2-year  limita- 
tion should  be  placed  upon  the  program, 
because  the  provisions  in  the  bill  now 
would  provide  a  limit  of  $5  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964.  with  no  dollar  limit 
thereafter,  which  is  indicative  of  the 
prospect  that  the  program  would  be 
sought  to  be  heavily  expanded.  The  $5 
million  provision  is  a  mere  "bait";  and 
In  that  "bait "  is  the  hook  of  an  inter- 
minable program  for  the  future  which 
would  run  into  countless  millions  of 
doUais. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  was  the  small 
sum  of  $5  million  suggested  for  the  first 
year,  with  no  limitation  in  respect  to  sub- 
sequent years?  It  is  a  "bait"  thrown  at 
Senators,  to  invite  them  to  vote  for  the 
bill  Then,  In  the  years  of  the  future, 
u  ithout  limitation,  without  coming  back 
to  Congress,  except  for  ac^ropriations, 
there  would  be  attempts  to  expand  the 
program. 


In  my  Judgment,  it  is  a  political  pro- 
gram and  will  prove  to  be  so  as  time 
goes  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  have  more 
time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, without  a  doubt  the  objective  of 
this  legislative  proposal  is  good.  How- 
ever, in  the  past  I  have  voiced  certain 
objections  to  this  particular  bill. 

Without  doubt,  the  objective  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  an  excellent  objective. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  amendment  will 
be  accepted.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Since  I  have  objections  to  other  aspects 
of  the  pending  bill,  I  may  vote  for  other 
amendments  which  may  be  offered. 

I  have  heretofore  voiced  some  of  my 
objections. 

I  have  studied  the  hearings  and  have 
read  the  committee  report  and  have  read 
the  bill. 

In  the  hearings  the  statement  is  made : 

The  National  Service  Corps — 

In  that  connection,  that  is  a  "catchy" 
phrase.  It  was  thought  up  by  someone. 
"National  Service"  makes  one  think  of 
GI  Insurance  or  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  There  is  also  the  "catchy" 
phrase  of  "Domestic  Peace  Corps." 

When  I  first  read  the  bill  and  saw  some 
objections  to  it,  the  thought  occurred  to 
me  that  the  best  thing  about  the  bill  was 
the  name  "Domestic  Peace  Coitjs."  In 
the  hearings  the  statement  was  made: 
"The  National  Service  Corps  would  not 
go  anjrwhere  except  by  local  invitation. 
They  would  send  corpsmen  to  localities 
which  have  sufficient  local  programs," 
and  so  forth. 

Regarding  the  statement  as  to  auster- 
ity of  the  so-called  corpsmen,  they  will 
be  entitled  to  stipends  at  rates  not  to  ex- 
ceed $75  a  month.  But  that  is  not  all. 
They  shall  be  provided  with  supplies, 
equipment,  subsistence.  A  corpsman  and 
his  wife  who  are  sent  to  some  locality  in 
the  United  States  will  each  receive  $75  a 
month,  but  also  receive  subsistence. 
Subsistence,  I  believe,  means  an  allow- 
ance for  expenses  incurred  in  perfonn- 
ance  of  duties  while  tempwrarily  away 
from  one's  residence  or  home.  They  will 
also  receive  clothing,  health  and  dental 
care,  and  other  expenses.  In  addition, 
council  members  will  receive  $75  a  day, 
not  to  exceed  20  days  a  year. 

There  is  a  catch-all  provision  to  which 
I  seriously  objected.  The  Corps  may  em- 
ploy as  many  special  consultants  as  it 
wishes,  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $75  a  day. 
If  the  consultants  work  10  days  a  month, 
that  will  Involve  a  great  deal  of  money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  afraid  that 
a  bureaucracy  is  being  created  that  will 
continue  to  grow.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  agree  to  a 
quorum  call  without  the  time  being  tak- 
en from  either  side? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartxett] 
wishes  to  sp)eak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

How  much  time  is  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  As 
much  time  as  is  left  under  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  It 
seems  to  me,  if  adopted,  it  would  have 
a  crippling  effect  upon  the  entire  pro- 
gram, perhaps  a  very  serious  cripplin.g 
effect.  I  can  well  conceive  that  many 
communities  would  lose  interest,  even 
before  anything  had  been  done.  If  they 
thought  it  were  all  to  end  in  2  years. 

Indeed,  if  this  bill  became  law  today, 
it  might  take  a  year,  in  many  cases, 
for  the  National  Service  Corps  to  move 
into  a  given  area.  We  hope  the  time 
will  be  shorter,  but  some  places  to  be 
served  will  be  far  distant.  Persons  will 
have  to  be  trained.    It  will  all  take  time. 

I  have  enough  faith  in  the  Judgment 
and  wisdom  of  the  Congress  to  believe 
that,  if  the  legislation  achieves  the  pur- 
pose which  is  intended  and  it  has  done 
the  job,  the  Congress  will  terminate  it; 
that  it  will  not  go  on  and  on  and  on  at 
a  steadily  increasing  cost  if  its  purpose 
has  been  fulfilled. 

However,  my  personal  judgment  is 
that  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  accom- 
plish the  tremendous  task  which  faces 
our  Nation.  In  all  likelihood,  the  pro- 
gram would  cost  more  money  than  is 
contemplated  for  the  first  year,  $5  mil- 
lion. It  would  require  more  than  1,000 
volunteers  to  be  recruited  initially  to  do 
a  minimum  of  the  tasks  which  are  now 
before  the  administration  in  the  form 
,of  requests  which  have  ccane  in  from  all 
sections  of  the  country.  There  is  an 
enthusiasm  for  this  program  throughout 
the  Nation.  People  back  home  know  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  within  our  own 
borders.  According  to  my  mail,  this 
program  is  seen  as  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  worthwhile  start. 

I  for  one  will  not  mind  it  if  the  pro- 
gram grows  in  the  years  ahead.  Indeed. 
I  hope  it  will.  And  I  for  one  will  not 
mind  in  the  slightest  if  I  am  required 
to  vote  for  an  appropriation  in  excess 
of  $5  million  for  the  National  Service 
Corps,  because  that  is  little  enough  for 
a  bare  start,  considering  the  tremen- 
dous backlog  that  confronts  us. 

It  costs  money  to  recruit  and  train 
and  keep  people,  who  act  very  much  in 
a  voluntary  capacity,  for  $75  a  month. 
It  takes  money  for  administration.  It 
takes  money  for  other  purposes.  But 
this  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  won- 
derful achievements  which  I  believe  the 
National  Service  Corps  is  capable  of  at- 
taining, and  will  attain.    I  think  it  would 
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be  no  less  than  devastating  if  a  termi- 
nal point  of  2  years  were  to  be  applied 
to  the  bill  now  under  consideration 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey      Mr 
President.   I   suggest  the   absence   of   a 
quorum 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I 
Join  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  in  his 
request,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  not  be  taken  from  either  side. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  expired.  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  8  mlnutea  remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  Chamber 
enough  Senators  so  that  a  request  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  may  be  considered.  I 
ask  unanimoxis  consent  to  have  a  quomm 
call  without  the  time  being  taken  from 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  tbe  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  for  tlie  yoas 
and  nays  on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frcan  Wisconsin  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  very  brief  in  summing  up.  All 
that  the  amendment  provides  Is  that 
there  shall  be  a  2-year  limitation.  E\'ery 
function  which  Is  asked  for  by  the  Presi- 
dent's report  and  which  is  asked  for  by 
the  authorizing  committee  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment. 

There  is  virtually  no  precedent  for  a 
program  of  this  kind  not  having  some 
kind  of  time  limit  on  the  authorization 
and  some  kind  of  money  limit  authori- 
zation. This  is  a  brand  new  program. 
It  has  never  been  tried.  It  makes  sense 
to  me  that  the  precedent  be  observed 
of  requiring  the  authorizing  committees 
and  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
Congress  in  the  future  to  function  as 
they  should  function,  and  be  able  to  take 
a  look  at  the  programs  very  carefully 
and  to  decide  whether  they  should  be 
continued,  and.  If  so.  in  what  way 

I  yield  b«M;k  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER  All 
time  for  debate  has  expired 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  the  committee  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roil. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr.  BayhI. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 
Mr.  GORE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Long!. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 


vote    nay."    If  I  were  permitted  to  vote. 
I    would    vote     'yea."      I    withhold    my 

vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr  Church  1. 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD  • .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
EdmondsonI.  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia Mr  Encle'.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
.souri  I  Mr  Lonu'.  and  the  Senatoi  from 
Missouri  Mr  Symington  1  are  ab.svnt  on 
official  bu.sines.s 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  Mr  BayhI  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wa-shinKton  1  Mr  MAr.MsoNi 
are  neces-sanly  absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  proM  p.t  and 
votin«.  the  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
EngleI,  the  Senator  from  Ml.'vsouri  1  Mr. 
Symington  I,  and  the  Senator  from  Ida- 
ho IMr  Church  I  would  each  vote  'yea" 

On  this  vuU\  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut 'Mr  DoddI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr  Edmond- 
sonI. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  \ole  "nay."  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"yea  " 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Me.xico  I  .Mr.  Meihem  I 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Wil- 
I  iams  !  IS  nece.s.sarily  ab.sent  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr  Carl- 
son '  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr  Case  !  are  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  vofiriK.  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Mk(  hkm  1  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  CaseI 
would  each  vote  "yea  " 

The  re.sult  was  announced-  yeas  51. 
nays  34.  as  follows: 

I  No  132  L^g  I 

YEAS — 51 

Alkpn  OoldwatfT  Mu.skle 

AUott  HlckeiilooiKT  Pearson 

Beall  HolUnU  Prouty 

Ber.r.ett  Hruska  Proxmirc 

Bible  Jackson  Robertson 

BoKKs  Johnston  Rviasell 

Byrd.  Va  Jordan,  N  C  SaitonstuU 

Cauiion  Jordan.  Idaho  .Scott 

Cooper  KeatlnK  Slmp,son 

Cotton  Kuchel  Smathers 

Curtis  Lausclie  Smith 

Dlrksti.  Long.  La  StenuU 

Domlnick  MrClellan  Talmad^-e 

Eastland  Mclntyre  Ttmrmond 

Ei.ender  Miller  fuwer 

Ervin  Morton  Young.  N   D.ik 

Font?  Mvindt  Young.  Oh;'> 

NAYS'    .34 


Ar.ders.)n 

Harriett 

Brewster 

Burduk 

Byrd    W    \a 

Clark 

DouKlaa 

KMlbrlKht 

Ciruenli.K 

H.irt 

Hartke 

Hayden 


Bavh 

Car!.'»on 

Case 

Churrh 

Dodd 


Hill 

Humphrey 

Iiiouve 

Javlt8 

Kennedy 

Miinsfleld 

MrCarthv 

McOee 

McGovern 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Morse 


M08H 

Nelson 

Neuber:;er 

Paiilore 

Pell 

Randolph 

RlblrolT 

.Sparkman 

Wliltami.  N  J 

Yarboroiigh 


NOT  VOTING      U 


Edmondson 
Biigle 
Gore 
Long  Mn 
Ma^nuson 


Me<  hem 
Monroney 
SynUngton 
Wllllam.s,  D«'! 


So  Mr    Proxmire's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 
b«>  reconsidered 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  Ian! 
on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a'^ieed  Ui 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment,  which  has  been 
printed  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  names  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
S<iuth  Carolina  Mr  Johnston  I  and  the 
lunior  Senator  fiom  Texas  IMr  Tower 
be  added  to  tiie  amendment,  as  cospon- 
sors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
iNotTYE  In  the  chair'.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr  SALTONSTAI.L.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  be 
.so  kind  as  to  add  my  name  as  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  do  so;  and,  Mr  President,  I  so  re- 
quest. 

The  PREISIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President,  I 
think  It  will  be  possible  to  dispose  of 
tills  amendment  m  about  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  to  the  committee  amendmen'. 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clekk.  At  an  appro- 
priate point  111  the  committee  amend- 
ment. It  is  proposed  to  insert  tlie  follow- 
ing new  section 

NothlnR  m  thlK  A<  t  sh.iU  KUth()rl?.e  the 
Implementation  <jf  any  program  by  the  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  or  any  activity  or  the 
National  Service  Corps  witnin  the  conanes 
of  any  State  in  the  United  States  unless, 
and  until,  the  Governor  of  the  particular 
State  hn.s  so  requested  In  writing  to  tl^.e 
President  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  include 
my  name  amoiiK  tlie  cosponsors  of  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  shall  be  Klad  to 
do  so;   and.  Mr.  President,  I  so  request. 

Die  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  include 
my  name  among  the  list  of  casponsors ' 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  shall  be  Rlad  to 
do  .so,   and,  Mr.  President,  I  so  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordei-ed 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
include  my  name  among  the  cospon.sors? 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so;   and.  Mr    President.  I  so  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  include  my 
name  amonu  the  cosponsors? 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  shall  be  Klad  to 
do  so;  and,  Mr.  President,  I  so  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  South 
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Carolina  include  my  name  among  the 
cosponsors? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so;  and,  Mr.  President.  I  so  request. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  year  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  adopted 
a  concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
opposition  of  the  general  assembly  to 
the  creation  of  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps. 
This  resolution  stated,  in  one  portion: 

The  meznl>er8  of  the  general  assonbly  be- 
lieve that  a  Peace  Corps  for  domestic  pur- 
poses Is  wholely  unnecessary  and  may  inyolve 
the  expenditure  of  large  sunu  from  the  Pub- 
lic Treasury  which  will  be  sorely  needed  to 
balance  the  national  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  that  observation.  The  General  As- 
sembly of  South  Carolina  requested  the 
congressional  delegation  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  this  bill,  In  the  event  its 
enactment  became  Inevitable.  The 
amendment  they  suggested  provides  that 
no  member  of  the  Domestic  Peace  Oorpa 
may  be  sent  into  any  particular  State, 
except  upon  express  invitation  from  the 
Governor  of  that  State,  In  writing,  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  submitted  this  amendment,  and  it 
was  referred  to  the  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare  Committee,  and  was  considered 
by  that  committee  in  Its  deliberation  on 
Senate  bill  1321.  I  am  pleased  that  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Johnston],  joined  as  one 
of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  also  pleased  that  other 
Senators  have  now  Joined  in  sponsoring 
it. 

The  committee  has  adopted  an 
amendment,  which  can  be  found  in  sec- 
tion 3(c) ,  calling  for  a  consultation  with 
the  Governor  of  any  State  before  corps- 
men  are  sent  into  that  State.  I  believe 
this  Is  a  very  worthwhile  amendment; 
but,  at  the  same  time.  It  falls  short  of  the 
one  we  have  proposed. 

It  Is  our  view  that  the  corpsmen  should 
not  be  sent  Into  a  State  unless  its  Gov- 
ernor approves.  We  believe  the  Gover- 
nor of  a  State  should  have  veto  power 
which  is  not  specifically  given  in  the  bill 
as  it  Is  presently  worded. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  an  Im- 
portant matter.  If  a  State  desires  to 
have  the  Peace  Corps  go  into  it,  that  is 
one  thing;  but  if  the  Governor  objects 
to  having  the  Corps  go  there,  we  do  not 
think  they  should  be  imposed  upon  a 
State.  Therefore,  we  think  that  in  that 
event,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  go 
in. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  tf  very 
simple  one,  and  I  shall  not  take  further 
time  to  discuss  It. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  3  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  my  colleague.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  Is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  the  pending 
amendment  would  do  no  more  than  give 
the  local  residents  an  opportunity  to  state 
whether  they  want  the  Domestic  Peace 
Corps  to  go  Into  their  State. 

Naturally.  I  believe  in  States  rights; 
and,  therefore,  I  have  advocated  meas- 


ures which  leave  as  much  choice  as  pos- 
sible to  the  various  States  of  the  Union. 

■nils  amendment  was  studied  by  the 
committee  when  it  was  studying  the  bill; 
so  the  amendment  is  not  new,  insofar  as 
the  committee  is  concerned  or  insofar  as 
each  Senator  Is  concerned. 

In  my  opinion  the  amendment  would 
give  the  various  States  a  right  to  state 
whether  they  want  the  Peace  Corps  to 
go  Into  their  States. 

I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  hope  Senators  will  give  It  care- 
ful consideration  and,  if  they  believe  it 
wise,  will  vote  for  it.  If  Senators  study 
the  amendment  closely,  I  believe  they 
will  decide  that  It  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  14836  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
I  am  shown  as  having  had  a  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  legislation  now  under  con- 
sideration. The  Record  shows  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Mr.  Mansfieu).  Is  it  true  that  If  this  bill 
1b  passed  and  is  enacted  Into  law,  these 
volunteers  will  not — I  repeat,  they  will  not — 
be  farced  upon  a  oonununity? 

BIT.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Absolutely 
not.  In  several  ways  In  this  bill,  we  have 
Insured  that  the  volunteers  will  go  only  to 
local  projects  that  have  been  requested  by 
the  local  area.  Local  initiative  will  bear  the 
burden  of  the  requests.  Then  the  Director 
will  clear  the  projects  through  the  Governor 
of  the  State;  then  the  corpsmen  go  Into  the 
areas  which  have  asked  to  have  them. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  they  will 
go  Into  areas  only  on  the  basis  of  re- 
quests or,  more  specifically.  Invitations. 

In  view  of  what  the  bill  provides,  and 
in  view  of  the  colloquy  I  had  on  yester- 
day with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams],  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  very  little  difference  between 
what  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  said 
and  the  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
now  se^s  to  have  the  Senate  accept. 

Therefoi-e.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  whether  he  will  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  acceptance  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  the  observations 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Tlie  language  now  in  the  bill  was 
evolved  f rem  conferences  with  Governors 
and  from  the  Governors  gathered  at  their 
annual  conference.  They  wish  to  have  a 
role  and  a  part  In  these  voluntary  pro- 
grams; and  that  is  what  we  developed 
in  this  bill,  as  an  amendment. 

As  was  explained  yesterday,  It  Is  our 
feeling  that  there  will,  and  should  be. 
clearance  through  the  Governors. 

If  there  is  any  question  as  to  whether 
there  is  a  degree  of  difference,  I  believe 
we  could  accept  the  amendment,  which 
states  our  Intent. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  correctly  understand  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  to  state  that  he  will  accept 
my  amendment? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  for  accepting  It. 
and  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  In  charge  of  the  time  on  the 
amendment  yield  back  the  remaining 
time  available  to  them? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  there  Is  only  one  question.  As 
I  understand,  Indian  reservations — not 
being  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
States  or  their  Governors — would  be  an 
exception  to  this  gubernatorial  provision. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assume  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  ac- 
cept that  language. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Provided  they  are 
confined  solely  to  Indian  reservations 
that  are  interstate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thukmond]  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  offer  an  amendment.  First,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  indulge  me,  I  should  like 
to  offer  an  antidiscrimination  amend- 
ment. But  I  should  first  like  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi  because  a  nima- 
ber  of  Senators  desire  to  be  present  in 
the  Chamber  when  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  TTie  amendment  I  was 
about  to  offer  was  an  amendment  to  the 
substantive  aspects  of  the  bill.  The 
Senator  will  agree  that  It  might  be  better 
to  handle  such  an  sunendment  first.  I 
am  willing  to  defer  to  the  Senator,  but 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  re- 
lates to  the  substantive  character  of  the 
bill,  and  it  may  therefore  be  well  to  deal 
with  it  at  the  same  time  we  are  dealing 
with  other  Substantive  points. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  defer  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  138  and  ask  that  It  be 
stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  to  the  committee  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  23. 
In  the  committee  amendment,  at  the  end 
of  section  3,  It  Is  proposed  to  Insert  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(e)  Of  the  stuns  appropriated  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section  not  exceeding  one- 
half  may  be  used  for  payments  to  State  agen- 
cies for  (A)  selecting  and  training  enrollees 
In  the  corps  and  (B)  administering  projects 
carried  out  under  this  Act.  Any  State  ap- 
plying for  fluids  under  this  subsection  shall 
submit  to  the  Director  a  plan  which  shall 
fulfill   the  purposes   of  this  Act  and  shall 
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■pKlfT  the  prlortttM  «t  pro)«:to  to  be  uader- 
Hfc^.^  wttHin  tta  autm  xmOar  thla  Act.  Xn- 
roUMS  te  tta  OHV*  niMtod  untf«r  tkli  tub- 
MctKn  ataail  b*  airiMB*^  ^  ^^  proviitoaa  of 
McUoui  4,  9  and  10  of  thU  Act. 

The  PREBnXMO  OPTICER  The 
question  te  on  Mreeinv  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  SeiiAlor  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President.  I  can  ex- 
plain the  ameBdment  Tery  briefly. 

The  PREMJUlltQ  OFFICER  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  to  htaaelf? 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  I  yleW  myself  10  min- 
utes.   

The  PRSSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recoffntana  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  prorlde  that 
the  States  may  recrxdt  and  train  mon- 
bers  of  the  National  Service  Corps  who 
wiU  serve  in  tbe  Corps  upon  the  same 
theory  that  members  of  the  Naticmal 
Ouard  are  memben  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices of  the  United  States. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  that  statement. 
because  the  kte  la  a  very  simple  one. 
Up  to  one-half  (be  sums  appropriated — 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator — 
win  be  devoted  to  State  programs  for 
training  and  reeniittng  National  Service 
Corps  men.  afieordlng  to  the  national 
plan  and  pattern,  but  on  a  State  level,  so 
that  there  would  be  an  analogy  with  the 
National  Ouard  in  terms  of  the  National 
Service  Corps.  The  same  relationship 
that  the  Nattonal  Ouard  bears  to  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  XTnlted  States  would 
be  borne  by  the  State  trainees  to  the  total 
Nationa]  Seivlce  Corps. 

I  am  for  the  MH.  I  am  one  of  Its  co- 
sponsors.  The  amendment  Is  designed 
to  Improve  it.  It  te  not  designed  in  any 
way  to  hurt  It.  The  reason  for  the  meas- 
ure that  I  have  proposed  is  as  f oDows : 

First.  Stotes  would  be  cnUtled  to  utiliae 
their  own  resources  within  a  national 
pattern  in  a  nuUter  ol  this  khid.  In  my 
judgment.  In  order  to  obtain  some  State 
benefits  from  th«  aggregate  of  effort.  In 
addition.  I  have  BCtle  doubt  that  if  we 
took  that  action,  we  would  very  much 
more  speedfly  realize  the  full  potential 
of  the  Corpa.  both  tn  terms  of  recruit- 
ment and  in  tema  of  use.  We  would  also 
enllBt  tlie  cooperation  of  the  States  far 
more  actively  tf  an  element  of  this  Corps 
were  within  mtt  State,  or  at  least  within 
the  possihililar  at  each  State. 

Each  of  the  States,  as  is  shown  clearly 
by  the  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  THxnmoNDl.  prides  Itself 
upon  what  it  can  do  with  this  elite, 
dedicated.  Seniee  Corps  That  Is  all  the 
more  reaacm  for  encouraging  the  par- 
ticular State  within  the  national  pattern 
to  find  Its  own  joong  people  or  older 
people  who  might  be  Interested  in  order 
to  enlist  them  within  the  State  and  as 
close  to  home  as  possible  in  projects 
'  which  are  fiJgJ**!*^  for  the  kind  of  service 
which  the  Corpa  is  ready  to  give. 

Mr.  SALTOMSTALIx  Mr.  President, 
will  tile  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrre.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALLu  Members  of  the 
National  Ouard  eoukl  be  called  into  the 
Federal  service  at  any  time.  As  I  under- 
stand the  amendment  of  the  Senator 


from  New  Yor*.  half  the  money  appro- 
priated by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
would  be  subject  to  the  command  of  the 
Oovemor  of  the  State  in  enllstteg  a  eorps 
within  his  State  and  performing  the 
servlcea  within  his  State  that  he  be- 
lieved to  be  of  the  greatest  help. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct — again  with  the  practicability  of 
incorporating  these  same  people  into  the 
National  Service  Corps,  just  as  in  the 
National  Ouard.  if  that  should  be  deemed 
desirable. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrre      I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  In  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  adopted  an  amendment 
which  would  place  a  %5  million  limlU- 
Uon  on  the  first  year  of  operation  and 
a  $10  million  limitation  on  the  second 
year  of  operation,  during  the  first  year 
of  operation  it  would  mean  that  $2  5 
million  would  be  allocated  to  States.  If 
that  sum  were  divided  by  50.  would  not 
the  action  result  in  too  much  of  a  dilu- 
tion? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  would  not  be  so, 
for  two  reasons.  Fust,  the  amount  spe- 
cified in  my  amendment  is  a  maximum, 
to  be  utilized  up  to  that  amount  only. 
Naturally,  not  all  States  may  f^nd  them- 
selves ready  to  uUlize  it. 

Second,  the  program  is  beginning. 
The  pattern  which  we  outline  now  l.s 
likely  to  be  the  pattern  which  the  pro- 
gram will  follow. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  cut  down  the  amounts  Involved 
and  the  duration.  But  I  still  feel  that 
if  we  are  starting  a  pattern,  we  ought  to 
start  tlie  right  pattern.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  if  we  cut  up  the  authoriza- 
tion Into  $50,000  bits.  It  would  not 
amount  to  anjrthing.  But  we  know,  as  a 
practical  matter,  that  that  would  not  be 
so.  Not  an  States  would  go  Into  the 
program.  Not  all  States  are  ready  At 
the  same  time  we  are  conducting,  as  it 
,rere— and  I  think  very  clearly  that  is 
what  this  is — a  pilot  plant  operation 
Let  us  conduct  a  pilot  plant  operation 
upon  a  plan  which,  to  my  mind,  makes 
more  sense  than  the  plan  of  merely  con- 
centrating the  program  In  the  Federal 
Government  and  having  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment elite  corpa  blu  the  sole  entity 
with  which  our  people  deal  That  Ls  the 
reason. 

Mr.  8ALTONSTAIJ-.  Mr  PreMdent. 
will  the  Senator  yield' 
Mr  JAVITS.  I  yield 
Mr.  SALTONSTALl>.  Does  the 
Rmendment  provide  that  the  Director  of 
the  National  Service  Corps  could  call 
upon  any  of  the  people  tn  a  State,  sub- 
ject to  the  order  of  the  Governor  in 
that  State,  for  service  In  the  National 
Service  at  any  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  that  precisely 
that  kind  of  program  will  be  possible.  In 
other  words,  the  analogy  to  the  National 
Guard  idea  would  be  complete.  If  there 
were  underutiliaatlon  in  a  State,  people 
in  the  program  would  be  available  to  the 
centralized  national  corps. 

Mr.  8ALTONST.\lX.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  Piei,;dent.  will  the 
Senator  yield "^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York  if  his  amendment  would  apply 
to  section  7  regarding  the  employment  of 
experts  and  consultants.  Wotild  the 
States  be  permitted  to  employ  any  of  the 
$75-a-day  year-round  consultants,  or 
would  they  all  be  restricted  to  Presi- 
dential appointment? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  My  amendment  would 
not  affect  that  particular  section. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  AU  of  the  potenUal  $20.- 
000-a-year  iohs  would  rest  in  the  hands 
of  the  President ■' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  amendment  I  am 
proposing  to  the  Senate  does  not  affect 
that  aspect  of  the  bill 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  awaie 
that  section  7  would  autiioriae  tlic  em- 
ployment of  consultants  at  $75  a  day  on 
a  yearly  basis.  Is  he  not? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Yes;  I  am  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  that  provision. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Neither  the  Governor  of 
a  State  nor  any  other  State  offlclal  would 
have  any  part  in  the  filling  of  these  very 
high- paying  positions? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     My  amendment  would 
not  affect  tliat  particular  section  at  all. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     It  seems  to  me  that  some 
amendment  ought  to  affect  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  has  great 
influence  in  this  body.  If  he  desires  to 
do  so.  the  Senator  mi«ht  offer  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  me.  There  are  no  restrictions 
on  the  number  of  such  employees  that 
could  be  employed  at  that  very  hiyh 
salai-y  by  the  President,  are  there? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Except  the  appropria- 
tion Whatever  the  appropriation  might 
be.  that  would  be  the  lestricUon. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  From  $5  million  he  could 
spend  $4  million  to  hire  $ao.OOO-a-year 
men.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  vote 
for  the  bill  with  such  wide-open  autiiority 
for  the  President  to  hire  all  those  con- 
sultant.s,  as  they  are  called.  Of  course, 
everybody  is  called  a  "consultant,"  re- 
uardk^ss  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  is 
lured. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  Uie  Senator  yield? 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  hope  that  the  SUtes 
might  at  least  have  some  of  tliose  $20,000 
a  year  jobs,  if  they  are  to  remain  in  the 
bill. 

I  may  have  mLsinterpreted  the  mean- 
ing of  the  language. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  This 
is  not  an  uncommon  provision  in  legis- 
lation, is  it? 

Mr  AIKEN.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
practice  in  Government,  but  It  ought  to 
be  more  uncommon  than  it  is. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  What 
limitation  can  the  Senator  suggest  wliich 
mijTht  be  reasonable  as  to  the  number 
of  consultants  to  be  permitted? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  limit  it  to  so 
many  days  a  year;  perhaps  50  or  100 
days  a  year,  if  people  are  employed  on  a 
consulting  basis.  As  I  read  tlie  provision. 
It  merely  requires  that  the  contract  be 
renewed  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

I  would  restrict  that,  because  it  is  an 
open  invitation  to  spend  money  in  a  way 
perhaps  not  intended  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  that  there  will  be  time 
later     today     to    think     that    problem 
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through.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  does 
not  apply  to  that  aspect  at  all.  It  seems 
to  me  there  Is  a  wide-open  provision 
which  ought  to  be  closed  a  bit. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  while 
Senators  are  in  the  Chamber.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  proposed  this  same 
idea  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  who  was  the  principal 
protagonist  of  the  bill  before  the  com- 
mittee. Incidentally,  I  am  a  member  of 
the  committee,  and  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee which  considered  this  par- 
ticular subject;  and  at  all  stages  I  pro- 
posed the  amendment  I  am  now  propos- 
ing. 

The  Attorney  General  made  certain 
comments.  I  think  what  he  said  is  most 
important  in  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment.  

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
10  minutes  the  Senator  yielded  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Attorney  General 
said ; 

As  lndicat«d  In  more  detail  below,  we  be- 
lieve each  of  tlie  proposals  ha»  merit. 

He  referred  to  this  and  the  other  pro- 
posals I  had  made.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral then  commented  specifically  as  fol- 
lows : 

Specifically,  the  first  proposal  would  ea- 
Ubllsh  the  Service  Corps  on  a  basis  similar 
to  the  National  Ouard. 

The  Attorney  General  then  went  on  to 
give  as  a  reason  for  not  preferring  the 
amendment  the  following : 

Before  undertaking  a  project,  the  views 
of  the  Oovernor  or  hla  designee  must  be  ob- 
tained and  fuU  consultation  with  local  and 
State  agencies  Is  required.  Th«  subcom- 
mittee also  amended  the  bill  to  provide  for 
local  suF>enrlslon  of  corpamen,  making  ex- 
plicit the  President's  Intention  as  indicated 
In  the  course  of  the  hearings. 

Since  then  the  bill  has  been  amended 
to  give  absolute  power  to  the  Governor 
to  keep  corpsmen  out.  If  he  wishes. 
The  Attorney  General  also  said: 
Initially,  in  order  to  set  the  example  and 
create  the  impact  which  should  stimulate  the 
States  to  create  their  own  corps,  the  Na- 
tional Service  Corpe  will  require  all  the  re- 
sources provided  for  in  the  bill.  To  begin 
with  60  separate  State  corpa  would  require 
a  sizable  additional  expenditure  for  admin- 
istration and  much  duplication  of  effort.  In 
our  Judgment,  the  beat  way  to  achieve  the 
State  corps  which  you  propose  is  to  go  for- 
ward promptly  with  eetabllahment  of  the  Na- 
tional Service  Ck>rpa  provided  In  the  bill.  In 
any  event,  a  National  Service  Corps  Is  beat 
equipped  to  deal  with  many  preeelng  prob- 
lems which  are  interstate  in  nature,  such  as 
those  posed  by  migratory  workers,  and  to  af- 
ford a  means  of  providing  skills  available 
In  some  States  to  meet  the  needs  of  others 
where  these  skills  are  unavailable. 


In  short,  what  the  Attorney  General 
really  said  is  that  he  does  not  like  this 
Idea  now — perhaps  later,  but  not  now. 

The  dlfflculty  with  that  position  is  that 
we  are  not,  in  this  particular  situation, 
passing  a  bill  wlilch  will  put  into  effect  a 
full-blown,  broad  National  Service  Corps 
plan,  very  much  as  was  done  with  respect 
to  the  Peace  Corps.  We  are  proposing  an 
experiment. 

There  are  some  analogies  between  the 
National  Service  Corps  and  the  Peace 
Corps,  but  they  are  by  no  means  com- 
plete analogies.  One  area  of  difference 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Peace  Corps  men 
serve  abroad  In  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, which  have  no  establishments  of 
their  own  to  do  what  the  Peace  Corps 
members  are  doing.  A  National  Service 
Corps  would  be  serving  In  the  United 
States,  where  many  States  have  excel- 
lent establishments  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  many  things  the  Peace  Corps  does. 

Those  of  us  who  are  for  this  measure 
feel  that  the  inspiration,  the  morale,  the 
capability  of  giving  young  people  out- 
standingly dedicated  seivice  to  do  will  be 
inspiring  enough  to  warrant  this  exi>ense 
and  this  form  of  organization.  It  is 
really  a  kind  of  leadership,  important  for 
these  kinds  of  efforts,  many  of  which  are 
philanthropic  in  character  in  the  United 
States. 

That  is  fine.  We  are  not  dealing  with 
tmderdeveloped  countries.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  highly  developed  and  effective 
States,  with  their  own  resources,  which 
are  capable  of  doing  their  own  training 
according  to  a  national  pattern  and 
which  should  be  given  an  inducement  to 
supplement  the  total  program,  and  to 
keep  some  of  these  people  for  their  own 
service  in  their  own  States. 

Since  this  is  a  pilot  plan  operation,  let 
us  try  out  every  phase  of  it.  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  this  is  a  critically  im- 
portant and  helpful  phase. 

As  I  said  in  response  to  the  question 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
as  to  the  amounts  involved  and  the  ques- 
tion of  splitting  the  money  up  into  small 
segments,  only  a  few  States  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  first  year.  The  program 
has  only  2  years  to  run.  The  State 
aspects  of  the  experiment  will  be  Just  as 
effective  and  just  as  important  aspects  of 
the  experiment,  as  such,  as  will  be  the 
centralized  Federal  aspect  alone. 

If  the  Senate  falls  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time,  we  shall  really  be 
determining  that  there  will  be  no  State 
echelon  in  respect  to  this  program,  to 
help  us  understand  better  whether  it  is 
a  good  thing  and  will  succeed. 

I  feel  that  the  chances  for  success 
will  be  enhanced  if  we  allow  the  States 
some  participation.  The  National  Ouard 
example  is  complete  upon  that  score. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  fact  that  the  amendment  provides 
that  any  State  which  wishes  to  partici- 
pate must  submit  a  plan,  "which  shall 
fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  act."  Under 
the  plan,  the  director  of  the  National 
Service  Corps  could  provide  for  the  fed- 
eralization of  the  State  echelons  of  the 
National  Service  Corps,  should  by 
amendment  take  effect. 

This  program  is  experimental.  Let 
us  have  a  complete  exiJeriment.  Let  us 
see  what   States   can   do.    Let    us   see 


what  the  National  Government  can  do, 
so  long  as  the  plan  provides  for  the  in- 
timate coordination  of  the  two,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  my  plan  would  provide. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee,  and  there  was 
a  discussion  about  it.  The  Senator  re- 
served the  right — which  of  course  he 
has — to  bring  up  the  subject  in  the  Sen- 
ate. By  a  substantial  vote,  the  oppo- 
nents prevailed. 

We  said  at  the  time  that  the  National 
Guard  analogy  did  not  apply  to  this  sit- 
uation. Since  the  Committee  action.  I 
have  talked  with  certain  colleagues  who 
are  high  in  the  echelons  of  the  military 
and  know  the  history  of  the  National 
Guard  and  how  It  devel<»>ed  at  the  State 
level.  They  have  advised  me  that  it 
does  not  duplicate  the  situation  we  are 
now  considering. 

As  has  been  said  many  times,  we  are 
starting  a  new  program  of  national  ef- 
fort. It  must  have  natloiuil  standards 
of  qualification  and  content.  That  is 
what  the  State  Guards  of  the  National 
Guard  have.  They  have  national  stand- 
ards for  their  training  and  their  various 
practices.  These  were  evolved  by  the 
U.S.  Army,  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  the  U.S. 
Air  Force.  In  the  beginning  there  were 
no  State  Guards;  there  was  the  Army, 
or  the  Navy,  at  the  national  tevel.  creat- 
ing a  program  which  it  could  apply  to  a 
State  situation. 

That  is  only  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  feel  deeply  that  this  would  be  a  truly 
desperate  mistake.  This  is  a  modest 
program — $5  million  the  first  year,  $10 
million  the  second  year.  If  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  each  State  to  create  its 
own  program,  I  cannot  imagine  a  more 
wasteful  duplication  of  the  effort  in  re- 
cruitment and  training. 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be 
only  250  professional  staff  employees 
operating  this  national  program.  If  50 
States  come  into  it,  the  professional 
staff  that  will  be  needed  will  be  multi- 
plied many  times,  and  the  resources  will 
be  dissipated  into  pure  administration, 
and  not  devoted  to  the  effort  to  help  the 
poor  people  we  are  trying  to  reach.  As 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower] 
lias  indicated  the  funds  would  be  dissi- 
pated drastically. 

To  be  brief  and  final,  the  committee 
has  seen  how  a  great  national  resource 
can  be  used  at  the  Osawatamle  State 
Hospital  ^j^ere  we  visited,  where  as  fine 
work  is  being  done  in  mental  care  and 
health  as  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  in  the 
Nation,  with  consultation — and  here  the 
consultatl<m  has  been  magnificent — of 
the  Menninger  Clinic  and  their  profes- 
sional ];>ersonnel. 

They  have  already  made  the  offer  to 
be  a  training  institution  for  those  vol- 
unteers who  will  be  coming  to  mental 
institutions  under  this  program.  In  In- 
dian affairs  and  migratory  labor,  rather 
than  50  training  programs,  why  not 
have  a  few  and  have  the  best,  and  save 
money  in  the  effort?  I  believe  that  to 
fractionalize  the  program  would  be  to 
put  it  into  extinction. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  WnJilAMB  at  New  Jersey.  I 
yteld  to  the  Baaator  from  norkte. 

ICr.  HOLLikllD.  b  K  not  tme  that  If 
the  Wn  were  aaMted.  wny  State  that 
wanted  to  do  Mi  wHboat  any  interren- 
Uon  of  the  l»llwnl  aervloe  Corps, 
would  have  a  eoopiete  right  to  originate 
and  aaeemble  m  eorpe  to  lerre  In  Its  own 
State  in  eonaBimlty  procrams  there? 
So  what  U  the  real  yahie  of  including 
this  kind  of  laeflrton  in  the  act? 

lir.  WTUJAMMB  of  New  Jersey.  I 
gather  the  Senator  from  New  York 
thinks  It  has  the  value  of  glTtng  the 
BtatM.  on  an  eqoal  allocable  basis. 
$50,000  eadL 

Mr.  MAlt8PaU>.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yIeMt 

Mr.  wnUAMSef  Mew  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  flwaa  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSnBU>.  I  hope  the  Senate 
In  its  wtodoaa.  wfll  not  agree  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Toife.  It  has  been  brought 
out  that  this  aiBiiadaent  was  considered 
in  the  rnirnntttet  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  ww  defeated.  I  think  this 
doctrine  of  dtapcml  can  be  carried  too 
far.  As  hag  bea»  pototed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Town],  the 
funds  might  be  dfhited  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  end  result  would  be  negli- 
gible. 

As  the  Onister  from  Florida  [Mr. 
HoiXAXD).  polBtod  out.  if  the  States  want 
to  inaugurate  tdcir  own  programs,  there 
is  nothing  to  stop  them.  They  can  do 
it  on  their  own.  They  can  do  it  now. 
and  they  can  #o  It  in  the  future.  But 
I  hope  the  Pmatr  wiU  not  agree  to  an 
^iw^TKimfnt  that  wonld  dissipate  the 
funds  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  my 
opinion,  enactment  of  the  program 
would  be  of  very  httie  value. 

Mr.  JAVTTB.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Tlie  two  arguments  which  have  been 
made  against  the  aaaendment  are.  first. 
that  the  funds  would  be  fractionalised 
and.  second,  tbat  any  State  could  in- 
augurate its  own  corps  If  it  chose  to  do 
so.  I  regard  the  answers  to  those  two 
questions  asdscMve. 

On  the  iiwatlisi  of  the  Stetes'  par- 
ticipation. I  potat  out  that  this  figure  Is 
only  a  msiliiium  To  demonstrate  that 
the  program  dom  net  have  to  be  frae- 
tionallzed,  I  point  out  that  not  every 
State  will  participate.  We  know  from 
past  expericnoa  that  in  the  first  year  we 
shall  be  fortmate  if  two  or  three  States 
participate.  We  had  a  similar  experi- 
ence under  the  Manpower  Training  Act. 
under  which  cmly  two  or  three  States 
exercised  their  ditkai  to  participate.  So 
we  cannot  asminir  that  on  the  Federal 
level  there  will  be  fan  participation. 

The  point  made  negates  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Corps  should  have  uniform 
concepts,  unMbim  morale,  uniform  train- 
ing, a  uniform  approach,  and  a  uniform 
idea.  That  is  what  animates  the  amend- 
ment. That  Is  why  I  am  trying  to  keep 
the  program  topethcr.  That  is  the  rea- 
son for  the  miimlsii  iil  The  reason 
why  we  do  not  have  a  hone  guard  in  this 
country  is  that  we  are  worried  about 
what  some  States  may  do.  That  is  why 
we  have  a  National  Guard,  which  falls 
within  a  State,  but  which  Is  under  the 


control  and  general  org antiatlon  of  and 
is  supplied  by  e<juiptnent  from  the  Fed- 
eral Estabhshment  and  the  Armed 
I^)rces. 

The  analogy  is  exact.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  the  arguments  are  not  valid. 
I  think  the  argument  is  superior  that,  If 
we  are  to  offer  such  a  program,  we  should 
offer  It  In  the  form  of  organiration  which 
can  really  prove  it  can  work — not  a  Peace 
Corps  abroad,  but  a  National  Service 
Corps  In  the  United  States.  Therefore. 
It  should  have  bases  in  States  which  are 
very  well  able,  by  tradition  and  experi- 
ence, to  operate  the  program. 

I  offer  the  amendment  as  a  friend  of 
the  bin.  not  its  enemy,  because  T  want 
to  see  It  succeed,  and  I  believe  this  is 
another  way  to  give  it  success. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  1  minute 

My  emphatic  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  hope,  will  not  be  Interpreted  in 
any  degree  as  a  dilution  of  the  respect  I 
have  for  him  and  the  gratitude  I  have 
to  him  for  the  development  of  this  basic 
act.  I  think  an  that  needs  to  be  said  in 
opposition  has  been  said.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  my  remain- 
ing time.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  to  the  committee  amendment  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  win  can  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roC. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr 
HaydenI,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  LoNGl  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  M.\crnJsonl 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bath  J.  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  LoRCl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MagnttsonI  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHELw  I  annouru:e  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr  Mxchsm] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wn.- 
LiAMsl  is  necessarily  absent  to  attend  tlie 
funeral  of  a  friend. 

The   Senator  from   New  Jersey    (Mr 
Cask]   and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.    CooPBH)    are   detained   on   official 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Coopnl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  L  Mr.  Michxm  1 
If  present  and  votirvg.  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  'yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  C.kbx]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  DoDal. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  "yea '  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
••nay." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  60,  as  follows: 

[No.  133L«g  I 
TaAfr--30 


Aiken 

Pone 

Faaraon 

Allott 

Ooldwat«r 

Prauty 

fUtdi 

Hlckenlooper 

Proxmire 

RniBkA 

Sal  tons  tall 

Ba(9 

J&vlU 

Soott 

C&iiwm 

Jor«ten,  IdAho 

Blmpaon 

Cotton 

KeaUng 

Smith 

Curtis 

KiK-hel 

TalmadKe 

DlrkMn 

liClJler 

To«er 

Domlalck 

Mimdt 

NAYS— 60 

Tounf ,  N  D*k 

Andrnon 

Bartk* 

Mora* 

BaJ-Uctt 

UUl 

Mortno 

Bible 

HollMnd 

Mom 

Brewstfr 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Burdlck 

Inouya 

Nelaon 

Bjrd,  V». 

Jackson 

Neube  riser 

Byrd,  W   V». 

Jobnaton 

Pastor* 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N.C 

P«U 

Church 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Cl&rk 

Lauache 

BJblcoff 

Douglas 

Long.  La. 

Robertson 

BMUaad 

Manafleld 

Ruaacll 

Bdmondaon 

McCarthy 

Smatbcra 

Kllender 

WcClellan 

Sparkman 

EnKl« 

MeOee 

Stennls 

Krvln 

licOoTcm 

Syminston 

Kulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Oore 

McNanxara 

Williams.  N.J. 

Clruenlnu 

Metralf 

Monroney 

Tounc,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING^  9 

Bayh 

Dodd 

Mam^uson 

Caae 

Hayden 

MaelteBa 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

wmiax&s,  Del. 

So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  to  the  con 

mlttee  amendment  was 

rejected. 
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MATz,  Mr.  Lenmon,  Mr.  Olenn.  and  Mr. 
GooDLiNG  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


EXPENSES  FOR  ATTENDANCE  AT 

FUNERAL   OF   LATE   SENATOR 

ESTES  KEFAUVER 

Mr.  GORK  Mr.  President.  I  seiwi  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  its  con- 
sideration not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clewc  read  the  reso- 
lution 'S.  Res.  183) ,  as  follows: 

Rexolied,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Is  hereby  authortaed  and  directed  to  pay  from 
the  contlr>gent  fund  of  the  Senate  the  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  arrange  for  and  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  Honorable  Bates  Kefnuver, 
late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
on  vouchers  to  be  apprtrred  by  the  Chalr- 
m.vn  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admln- 
ifitratlun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
liie  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  unanlmou.sly 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
insisted  upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill 
«S  1194)  to  remove  the  percentage  limi- 
tations on  retirement  of  enlisted  men  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  purposes, 
dl-sagreed  to  by  the  Senate ;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
diiiagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Bowheb.  Mr.  Oas- 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  blU  (S.  1321)  to  provide  for  a  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  to  strengthen  com- 
munity service  programs  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  146  and  ask  tbat  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amoid- 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativx  Clkuc.  On  p*ge  28. 
line  4.  in  the  oomraltteft  amendment,  it 
is  proposed  to  add.  following  the  period: 
No  such  contracts,  leases,  and  agree- 
ments shall  be  entered  Into  with  any 
agency,  organization,  or  political  subdi- 
vision that  exercises  discrimination  on 
account  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  ethnic 
origin." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  antidiscrimi- 
nation amendment  of  the  type  with 
which  the  Senate  Is  familiar  by  now.  so 
it  does  not  reqiiire  much  discussion. 
The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  Hon.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  com- 
mented on  my  amendment  in  this 
fashion: 

While  the  benefits  of  this  program  should 
unquestionably  be  available  to  eligible 
recipients  wltbont  regard  to  raoe,  color,  or 
creed,  any  soclt  svraepiiig  mandatary  re- 
quirement would,  I  believe,  threaten  the 
welfare  of  those  In  need.  Including  the  very 
minority  groufM  whldi  I  assume  Senstor 
Towis  seeks  to  assist.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  corpsmen  would  be  assigned  to 
work  only  with  persons  In  critical  need.  TO 
deny  those  persons  this  opportunity  to  help 
themselvse  because,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  some  form  of  discrlmlnatinn  re- 
mains would  be  a  caUotis  disregard  oC  the 
buman  problems  firesented  to  Uw  Servloe 
Corps. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  advanced 
against  my  amendment  is  that  it  Is  not 
consistent  with  the  arguments  adruioed 
for  the  adoption  of  the  administration's 
civil  rights  package.  I  should  like  to 
read  from  title  6  of  S.  1731,  which  is  the 
administration's  civil  rights  bill: 

Skc  601.  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
to  the  contrary  In  any  law  of  the  United 
States  providing  or  authorising  dlreet  or  In- 
direct financial  assistance  for  or  in  connec- 
tion with  any  program  or  activity  by  way 
of  graxit.  contract,  loan,  Insuranoe.  guaranty, 
or  otherwise,  no  such  law  siiall  be  inter- 
preted as  requiring  that  such  flnandal  •■- 
s:st:ince  shall  be  furnished  In  clrcumstanoes 
nnder  which  Individuals  participating  In  or 
l>enpfitlng  from  the  program  or  activity  are 
discriminated  against  on  the  grotind  of  race, 
('''.cr.  religion,  or  national  origin  or  are 
denira  participation  or  benefits  tlierein  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tiunul  origin.  AH  contracts  made  In  con- 
nection with  any  such  program  or  activity 
shf»ii  contain  such  conditions  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  preecrlbe  for  the  purpose  of 
u.ssurlng  that  there  shall  be  no  dlscrlmina- 
Uun   In  employiaent  by  any  contractor  or 
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subcontractor  on  the  grotmd  of  race,  color, 
rellgkm,  or  national  origin. 

My  amendment  would  seek  to  accom- 
plish in  connection  with  S.  1321  what 
the  President's  civil  rights  package 
sedcs  to  accomplish  in  connection  with 
the  general  range  of  Federal  programs. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  to  adopt  the  amendment.  It  is 
possible  that  this  provision  of  the  Presi- 
dent's civil  rights  proposal  will  not  be 
adopted;  in  that  case  it  would  be  doubly 
necessary  that  an  amendment  such  as 
mine  be  Included  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  intention  to  move  to  table  the 
amendment.  If  the  Senator  from  Texas 
desires  to  discuss  the  amendment  fur- 
ther. I  shall  be  glad  to  delay  my  motion. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  give  any  Senators  who  wish  to 
^ianiiM  the  amendment  time  in  which  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  majority 
leader,  if  he  cares  to  ten  us,  why  he 
wants  to  table  such  amendments  as  this. 
We  tried  to  have  this  language  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  in  committee.  Had 
the  practice  been  followed,  even  in  the 
years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, of  adding  an  antidiscrimination 
clause  to  each  bill  of  this  type,  the 
troubles  in  which  the  country  finds  itself 
today  would  probably  not  be  with  us 
now  or  would  be  greatly  diminished.  If 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  a  good, 
plausible  reason  for  wishing  to  table  the 
amendment,  I  should  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  MANSPIEU).  Mr.  President,  I 
am  waiting  for  Senators  who  favor  the 
amendment  to  finish  speaking;  then  I 
shaXl  make  my  argument. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  merely  asked  a 
question;  I  have  no  desire  to  speak 
further. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
from  Texas  win  jrield  back  the  remain- 
der of  his  Mtnp,  I  will  yield  back  all  ex- 
cept 3  minutes  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  from  Montana  answer 
my  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  will. 

Mr.  TOWER  I  do  not  believe  I  can 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
now.  One  or  two  other  Senators  wish  to 
speak  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  when  I  fin- 
ish speaking,  I  shall  move  to  table  the 
Senator's  amendment.  I  put  him  on 
notice. 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
S^THitor  from  Texas  will  state  it 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  a  motion  to  table 
in  order  before  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment has  expired  or  before  the  time  has 
been  yielded  back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  precedents,  the  Senator  has  a  right 
to  utilise  his  time,  if  he  desires  to  do  so. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  to  this  particular 
amendmoit  because  it  represents  a  key 
difference  between  many  of  us  and  the 


administration  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eraL  As  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TowxR]  has  explained,  the  question  In- 
volved is  whether  there  should  be  service 
by  corpsmen  to  estitbltshments  or  in- 
stitutions which  are  themselves  seg- 
regated. I  have  some  question  about  the 
language  that  is  used  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  but  that  is 
not  very  critical,  because  it  can  be 
straightened  out  in  conference,  if  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

However,  the  amendment  poses  a  criti- 
cal question  which  should  be  separated 
from  the  other  part  ot  the  question, 
which  is  the  provision  that  recruitment 
and  training  shall  be  nonsegregated. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  am 
satisfied  that  that  win  be  so  in  the  Na- 
tional Service  Corps. 

But  the  other  part,  as  to  whether 
corpsmen  shaU  serve  in  segregated  in- 
stitutions or  establishments,  is  very 
much  in  argument,  because  the  Attorney 
General  in  his  testimony  jaade  it  clear 
that  that  Is  precisely  what  la  intended  to 
be  done.  The  adminlgtration's  argu- 
ment, which  diffen  sharply  from  the 
point  of  view  of  people  like  myself  and 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  comes 
down  to  this:  Tlie  administration  says 
that  as  to  institutions  which  win  be 
served  by  corpsmen.  even  if  the  institu- 
tions are  segregated  or  are  operated  on 
a  pattern  of  segregation — ^let  us  say.  to 
be  very  practical,  because  this  is  actually 
the  case,  a  nursing  home  which  is  seg- 
regated. axKl  segregated,  incidentally,  bty 
the  autix)rity  of  the  Suiveon  Ooieral  of 
the  United  States  under  the  HiU-Burton 
Act,  which  question  I  diwcusned  in  the 
Senate  the  other  day— corpsmen  can 
serve  in  them.  Ilie  administration  says 
that  the  residents  of  such  a  home  are 
unhappy,  unfortunate  peagiit  who  need 
help  and  should  not  be  doiied  help  be- 
cause they  are  in  a  segregated  Institu- 

UOQ. 

Segregation  must  be  ended.  However, 
that  does  not  mean  that  a  State  cannot 
give  service  to  these  people,  or  that  a 
charity  cannot  do  so.  But  when  we  are 
dealing  with  a  National  Service  Corps,  a 
gieat  elite  corps  to  aid  the  morale  of 
America  and  to  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
Its  youth,  we  should  not  be  only  maudlin 
in  dealing  with  that  objective.  Negroes 
themselves  say  they  do  not  want  such 
help  in  a  segregated  situation;  they  say 
that  would  be  against  their  own  funda- 
mental interests.  Prom  this  point  of 
view,  we  believe  the  corpsmen  should  not 
be  permitted  to  serve  in  such  segregated 
establishments. 

This  is  an  essential  argument  which 
goes  to  the  points  which  were  made  by 
Senator  Keating,  Senator  Scott.  Senator 
Morse,  and  other  Senators;  namely, 
that  the  President  shaU  withhold  money 
from  segregated  establishments.  The 
President  says  that  although  these  are 
unfortunate  people,  they  wIU  be  worse 
off  in  such  situations.  So  the  President 
says,  "I  would  be  sorry  to  order  ovx  aid 
withheld  but  in  such  circumstances  I 
will  order  it  wlthheM,  rather  ttian  per- 
mit violations  of  the  Oonstltotion'' — 
which  is  precisely  what  we  would  be  do- 
ing if  we  utUlaed  these  eorpmen  in  ways 
which  this  amendment  seeks  to  prevent. 
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It  Is  often  Mid  that  an  anUsegrega- 
tion  amexvdment  U  iratuitous.  But  In 
this  ca«e  It  If  elMrty  not.  The  Attorney 
General  tesUflad  tb*t.  according  to  hla 
view  of  this  matter,  the  oorp«men  may  be 
assigned  to  Instttations  which  are  In  a 
segregated  sltoatloa.  But  that  is  exactly 
what  this  amendment  Is  designed  to  pre- 
vent. Therefore,  this  amendment  Is  not 
what  one  could  call  the  usual  type  of 
antlsegregatUm  amendment — one  de- 
signed to  throw  a  block  and  so  prevent 
something  from  happening.  This  Is  an 
effort  to  deal  with  exactly  what  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  says  he  will  do  U  we 
are  going  to  stop  hhn.  we  must  adopt  this 
amendmmt. 

I  hare  appealed  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  now  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues 
I  rather  suspeet  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  may  rery  weU  agree  with  me 
We  appealed  to  the  Attorney  General  to 
give  us  some  aMurance  that  the  corps- 
men  will  not  aerre  In  segregated  situa- 
tions. Howerer,  we  can  get  no  such  as- 
surance   fraan    faim.    because    he    says 

expreflsly  the  contrary. 

80  we  are  not  d««ltal  with  a  vain  anU- 

aegregatlon  mmendment— something  put 
In  to  kill  the  bQl  or  swnethlng  put  In 
to  labor  the  obrious.  We  are  dealing 
with  an  amendment  directed  to  what 
the  Attorney  General  says  he  wiU  do 
unless  we  stop  him.  unless  we  declare 
our  policy.  I  deeply  feel  that  if  we  mean 
what  we  say  about  this  question  of  con- 
stitutional rights,  we  cannot  say  to  an 
elite  corps  of  fine  young  people  In  the 
United  SUtes,  "We  are  going  to  have 
you  serve  In  sltoatlons  which  violate  the 
ConstltuUon  of  the  United  SUtes." 

I  think  that  responsibility  Is  para- 
mount to  any  other;  and  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  ? 

The  PRK8IDIINO  OPPICER  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
quesUon  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  TOWKR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  i4X>loglze  for  not  hay- 
ing been  on  the  floor  when  this  debate 
began.  Do  I  correctly  understand  that 
the  pezuUng  amendment  Is  amendment 
No.  151  of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  TOWER.   It  'Ji  No.  146. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  it  I  may  refer  to  page 
58  of  the  testimony  given  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  at  the  committee  hearing. 
It  shows  as  follows: 

Cenator  Javxts.  And  they  wUl  be  sent 
wherever  their  tetonta  wUl  be  beet  utUlzed. 
whether  or  not  tta*  local  social  structure  de- 
manda  segregatioa  which  we  are  all  suffer- 
ing with  right  tMW? 

Mi.  KxHtntn.  That  la  correct. 

The  policy  could  not  be  made  any 
clearer  than  that  So  this  is  an  issue  of 
policy  as  between  persons  like  myself 
who  take  this  Ttaw  and  those  who  op- 
pose the  amcodment. 

Mr.  HART.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  as  to  the  principle 
Involved. 

In  weighing  the  questloas  Involved — 
and  it  is  not  eaay  to  reaolve  them — I 


feel  that  we  should  decide  In  favoi  of 
giving  assistance  to  nonsegregated  in- 
sUtuUons.  However.  I  beUeve  that  is 
much  broader  than  the  pending  amend- 
ment, because,  as  I  read  the  amend- 
ment now  pending,  even  If  an  institu- 
tion which  sought  to  obtain  assistance 
from  the  Corp«  were  operating  on  a  non- 
segregated  basis.  If  it  were  a  part  of  a 
poUtlcal  subdivision  which  discriminated 
in^some  other  aspect  of  its  affairs,  such 
a  grant  to  the  institution  would  be 
barred  by  this  amendment.  Is  my 
understanding  of  the  amendment  cor- 

reef 

Mr  JAVrrS.  As  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  remarks.  I  am  worried,  too. 
about  the  breadth  of  the  language  used, 
because  I  am  concerned  that  it  might 
be  directed  at  an  agency  which,  although 
It  might  not  have  segregation  m  the 
locality  in  which  the  corpsmen  would 
serve,  might  have  segregation  in  con- 
nection with  other  activities. 

My  amendment  provides: 

No  corpsmen  shall  be  aaslgned  to  any  proj- 
ect in  which  there  Is  followed  a  policy  .J 
segTeg*tlon  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or 
color  contrary  to  the  laws  and  policy  of 
the  United  State* 


Under  the  amendment,  not  only  would 
there  be  a  rifle  shot  at  the  particular 
installaUon.  but  the  amendment  also 
would  exclude  problems  in  connection 
with  Indians  or  sectarian  institutions 
and  so  forth,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  uses  the  words  "contrary  to 
the  laws  and  poUcy  of  the  United  States. 

As  I  have  said,  in  dealing  with  such  an 
amendment,  we  understand  that  we  are 
dealing  with  its  fundamental  thrust.  It 
the  basic  part  of  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  thereafter  In  the  conference 
process  we  can  deal  with  any  detailed 
matters  In  regard  to  the  intent  of  the 
Senate  So  I  did  not  wish  to  confuse  the 
Issue  by  suggesting  the  addition  of  cer- 
tain words  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas;  instead.  I  confined  my 
remarks  to   the   fundamental   principle 

involved.  ^  ^.     . 

Mr  HART.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  so  much  difficulty  In  esUbllsh- 
Ing  the  fundamental  principle  Involved 
that  It  would  be  better  to  focus  our  at- 
tention particularly  on  the  principle  In- 
volved rather  than  on  the  particular 
words  used,  about  which  some  Senators 
may  be  imhappy.  So  I  hope  the  Urget 
win  be  made  more  precise. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
asked  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr 
TowiRl  whether  he  would  accept  the 
language  of  my  amendment  as  a  modi- 
fication of  his  own  amendment.  He  says 
he  will. 

As  thus  modified,  his  amendment  will 
provide  for  the  insertion  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

On  page  22.  line  14,  Immediately  after 
"(b)"  insert  "(1  )"• 

On  page  23,  between  lines  3  and  4  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

(2)  No  corpamen  shall  be  assigned  to  any 
project  In  which  there  U  followed  a  policy 
of  segregation  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or 
color,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  policy  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  accept 
the  subsUtute  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York- 


Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry: Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  frame 
that  m  the  form  of  a  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No:  it  Ls 
not  necessary  to  do  so.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  has  a  right  to  modify  his  own 
amendment;  and  his  amendment  will  be 
modified  accordingly. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  a  question^ 

Mr.  TOWER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  the  amendment,  a.s 
modified,  substantially  different  from 
the  amendment  the  Senate  accepted  in 
connection  with  the  youth  opportunities 

bilP 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  somewhat  similar, 
but  perhaps  the  modified  amendment 
now-  pending  Is  a  little  more  stringent 
than  the  amendment  which  was  accepted 
in  connection  with  the  youth  opportu- 
nities or  youth  occupation  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  available 
to  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  a.sk  how  much  time  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  desires. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  should  like  to 
have  5  minutes. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  It 
has  been  sUted  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill,  that 
the  recruitment  of  corpsmen  for  the  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  will  be  handled  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis — with  recruit- 
ment on  the  basis  of  merit,  recruitment 
within  the  structure  of  the  Executive 
order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  Federal  employees— 
because  these  corpsmen  are,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act,  classified  as  Federal 
employees. 

This  amendment  provides  that  the  per- 
sons to  be  benefited  by  the  corpsmen  are 
to  be  denied  that  benefit  if  the  State  in 
which  the  potential  beneficiaries  hve  has 
a  policy  of  segregation. 

We  would  pimlsh  the  very  people  who 
ought  to  be  helped.  We  would  deny  the 
benefits  of  the  program  to  the  very  peo- 
ple who  need  the  benefits  the  most. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  We  have  substituted  for 
the  language  I  proposed  the  language 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  JAvrrsl.  I  believe  the  substitution 
would  remove  the  objection  as  to  the 
amendment  having  a  shotgun  effect.  It 
would  deny  the  use  of  the  program  In 
States  In  which  segregation  existed  in 
any  field.  The  amendment  specifies  that 
no  corpsman  shall  be  assigned  to  any 
project  In  which  a  policy  of  segregation 
is  followed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  project,  then, 
would  relate  to  the  policy  of  the  SUte; 
and  despite  the  language  that  has  been 
added,  which  might  refer  only  to  Indian 
reservations,  the  substance  or  meaning 
of  the  original  amendment  would  not  be 
changed.    WhUe  the  amendment  osten- 
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sibly  is  designed  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion, It  would  really  have  the  effect  of 
denying  benefits.  It  would  pn*IMt 
corpsmen  from  assisting  certain  dis- 
placed and  disadvantaged  Americans  in 
in.stitutlons  and  areas,  which  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  are  limited  to  persons  of 
a  particular  nationality,  race,  or  color. 

Whether  the  provision  would  refer  to 
a  State  or  to  a  project  is  of  little  or  no 
consequence.  The  fact  Is  that  If  there 
Ls  a  project  such  as  a  mental  hospital  In 
which  the  patients  are  of  one  color  or 
one  race,  the  amendment  would  deny 
the  benefits  incident  to  the  corpsmen 
coming  to  that  project.  I  do  not  know 
why  we  would  want  to  do  that,  insofar 
as  the  program  Is  concerned.  The  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  would  be  recruited 
on  the  basis  of  full  equality  of  treat- 
ment, nondiscrimination,  but  the  corps- 
men  would  work  with  people  who  need- 
ed help.  The  purpose  of  the  program 
is  to  help  the  helpless,  to  help  the  needy, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  creed  or  na- 
tional origin.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
would  be  literally  cutting  off  our  noses 
to  spite  our  faces  If  we  were  to  deny 
the  help  of  the  corpsmen  because  of  a 
particular  practice  in  a  particular  area 
or  on  a  particular  project.  It  Is  obvious 
that  in  many  areas  and  institutions, 
such  as  mental  institutions,  migratory 
labor  camps,  homes  for  the  aged,  and 
others,  there  are  frequently  Instances 
in  which  people  are  grouped  by  nation- 
ality, creed,  or  color. 

Despite  the  purported  objective  of  this 
amendment.  Its  actual  effect  would  be  to 
deny  assistance  to  persons  most  In 
need — a  result  that  Is  In  direct  conflict 
with  the  goal  of  the  National  Service 
Corps. 

The  Chairman  of  the  President's  Study 
Group  on  the  National  Service  Corps, 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  characterized  this 
proposed  amendment  as  follows: 

While  the  benefits  of  this  program  should 
unquestionably  be  available  to  eUglble  re- 
cipients without  regard  to  race,  color,  or 
creed,  any  such  sweeping  mandatory  re- 
quirement would,  I  believe,  threaten  the 
welfare  of  those  In  need,  Including  the  very 
Hilnorlty  groups  which  I  aasume  Senator 
Town  seeks  to  assist.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  corpsmen  would  be  as- 
signed to  work  only  with  persons  In  critical 
need.  To  deny  those  persons  this  opportu- 
nity to  help  themselves  because,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  some  form  of  discrim- 
ination remains  would  be  a  callous  dis- 
regard of  the  human  problems  presented  to 
the  Service  Corps. 

It  is  most  obvious  that  in  many  areas 
and  Institutions,  such  as  mental  institu- 
tions, migratory  labor  camps,  Indian 
reservations,  and  homes  for  the  aged, 
people  are  often  grouped  by  nationality, 
race,  or  color.  We  know  that  migratory 
labor  camps  are  frequently  inhabited  by 
persons  of  Mexican  descent  or  by  Ne- 
groes; we  know  also  that  mental  institu- 
tions in  some  parts  of  the  country  are 
sometimes  limited  to  persons  of  a  par- 
ticular race  or  color. 

Moreover,  these  very  people  are  often 
the  most  disadvantaged  monbers  of  our 
population.  And  to  deprive  them,  In  the 
guise  of  fairness,  of  the  assistance  they 
so  desperately  need  would  actually  ag- 
gravate existing  hardships  to  which  they 


may  already  be  subject,  and  over  which 
they  have  no  c(mtrol. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senator  Williams 
said  a  few  days  ago,  this  w^ould  be  like 
refusing  to  save  a  drowning  man  because 
he  happened  to  be  drowning  in  the  wrong 
lake.  In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  name 
of  fairness  cannot  be  used  to  impose 
hardships  on  our  disadvantaged  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  an  omnibus  civil  rights 
bill  is  presently  before  Congress  dealing 
with  the  overall  problem  of  discrimina- 
tion. This  measure  would  provide  the 
minority  groups  of  this  country  the  dig- 
nity and  equal  opportunity  which  they 
need  and  deserve,  and  which  for  too  long 
they  have  been  denied. 

Unlike  the  omnibus  civil  rights  bill, 
the  amendments  offered  ostensibly  to 
prevent  discrimination  in  Corps  activi- 
ties will  merely  trade  clarity  for  con- 
fusion and  blunt  the  overall  effectiveness 
of  the  National  Service  Corps. 

The  Impact  of  the  amendment  would 
merely  be  to  provide  that  the  corpsmen 
who  are  selected  and  trained  to  help  the 
needy  in  that  instance  would  not  be  sent 
to  a  particular  project  because  the  proj- 
ect was  segregated.  The  thing  to  do  Ls 
to  change  the  basic  law  of  the  land  to  do 
away  with  segregation,  to  change  the 
basic  law  of  the  State  to  do  away  with 
segregation,  and  not  deny  the  benefits  of 
the  program.  That  would  be  exactly  the 
same  as  saying  that  a  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  doctor  could  not  go  into  an  in- 
stitution and  offer  medical  care  to  some- 
one who  was  ill  or  in  need  of  medical 
care  if  the  project  were  segregated.  In 
other  words,  we  would  deny  healing  from 
the  doctor  to  the  sick  and  permit  the  sick 
to  die  on  the  basis  that  we  were  standing 
by  the  principle  of  nonsegregation.  I  do 
not  think  it  adds  up  to  very  much,  and 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  that  title  VI  of  the  administration's 
civil  rights  bill,  of  which  my  dlstin- 
gtiished  friend  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  a  cosponsor,  would  affect  many — 
virtually  all — of  the  programs  as  we  pro- 
pose to  affect  one  Federal  program. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  has  made 
the  classic  argument,  which  I  repeated. 

But  he  failed  to  note  that  the  amend- 
ment is  now  designed  so  that  it  is  a  rlfie 
shot  solely  at  the  segregated  institution. 
It  would  no  longer  affect  a  housing  de- 
velopment which  happened  to  be  occu- 
pied largely  by  Negroes.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  it  must  be  segregation 
contrary  to  the  policy  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  U.S.  policy  and 
laws  are  not  against  sectarian  institu- 
tions, Indian  reservations,  and  so  forth. 

The  second  pomt  is  that  the  amend- 
ment is  one  of  degree.  Certainly  a  doc- 
tor would  not  stand  outside  a  segregated 
institution  and  refuse  to  go  in  and  help  a 
patient.  We  all  imderstand  that  he  must 
act  pursuant  to  his  Hippocratic  oath. 
We  are  talking  about  a  National  Service 
Corps,  an  elite  corps  of  new  people  dedi- 
cated to  the  finest  concepts  of  freedom. 
All  we  say  is  that  we  will  not  permit  the 
corpsmen  to  aid  establistiments — and  we 
have  made  It  a  rifle  shot — which  are  fol- 
lowing a  segregated  policy  contrary  to 


the    laws    and    policies    of   the    United 
States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Our  Peace  Corps  is 
working  abroad  with  exclusive  religious 
groups.  It  works  with  groups  that  have 
positions  and  cultures  contrary  to  what 
we  believe  are  in  the  national  interest 
of  our  country.  But  we  are  working 
with  people. 

I  recognize  the  point  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  am  generally 
in  sympathy  with  his  purpose  on  these 
questions,  and  commend  him  for  the 
valor  of  his  purpose  and  the  courage  of 
his  position.  But  It  is  one  thmg  to  say 
that  because  the  national  policy  on  hous- 
ing provides  for  no  segregation  and 
therefore  the  corpsmen  can  go  in  even 
though  there  is  segregation  in  a  project ; 
and  It  Is  another  thing  if  there  is  a  proj- 
ect at  a  comity  level  in  some  area  of  our 
country  in  which  there  are  people  who 
are  sick  mentally  or  physically,  or  con- 
fronted by  other  problems,  and  they 
happen  to  be  in  an  area  in  which  local 
funds  are  provided,  or  where  there  may 
be  a  voluntary  group,  and  the  people  In 
that  area  are  segregated  on  a  racial, 
religious,  or  ethnic  basis,  to  deny  a 
corpsman  of  the  National  Service  Corps 
the  right  to  go  in  aixl  help  those  people. 
It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  policy  would 
not  benefit  anyone.  It  would  injure 
those  who  are  in  need.  It  would  place 
the  National  Service  Corps  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  policeman,  as  it  were,  to  foroe 
policy  changes. 

The  policy  of  the  National  Service 
Corps  would  be  to  help  people.  We  shall 
deal  with  the  other  question  of  changing 
the  fundamental  basic  social  policy  which 
was  mentioned  a  moment  ago  when  we 
consider  the  civil  rights  bills.  That  issue 
will  be  dealt  with  at  that  time.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  tinker  with  the  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  proposal,  because  if 
we  should  open  the  bill  to  the  kmd  of 
amendment  proposed,  there  would  be  no 
end  to  similar  proposals,  and  there  would 
be  no  National  Service  Corps. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  prepared  to  make  his  motion, 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
except  for  3  minutes. 

It  has  been  very  interesting  to  see  the 
combination  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  TowTER]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [  Mr.  JAvrrs  ]  working  in  tandem.  It 
has  been  interesting  to  see  the  troika 
come  into  being.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  GoLDWATEH]  has  been  on  one 
side — on  the  right,  I  beUeve.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrsl,  has 
been  on  the  other  side — on  the  left,  I 
believe.  The  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
TowiR  ] ,  has  been  in  the  middle.  I  believe. 
I  have  never  seen  so  many  crocodile 
4.ears  shed  as  I  have  seen  today  from  the 
so-called  chamidons  of  civil  rights.  I 
know  that  the  heart  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  bleeds  for  clvU  rights.  On  several 
occasions  he  has  told  us  that  even  if  the 
civil  lights  amendments  which  he  offered 
were  accepted,  he  would  still  vote  against 
the  proposed  legislation  to  which  they 
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were  being  offered.  So  I  give  him  credit 
for  being  a  conalatent  criUc.  But  I  be- 
Ueve  hl»  titles  are  open  to  quesUon. 

The  Senator  from  Arliona  I  Mr.  Oold- 
WATMl    asked  about  the   efforts  being 
made  In  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public   Welfare   to  make   the   proposal 
more  civil  righU  minded.    Perhaps  such 
efforts  were  made.    Supposedly  the  com- 
mittee is  a  Uberal  committee.    Evidently 
the  votes  were  not  present,  and  the  bill 
which  came  before  the  Senate  Is  the  bUl 
which  a  majority  of  the   members  of 
the  committee  reported  to  the  Senate. 
I  am  becooninc  uaed  to  pious  protesU- 
Uons.    I  am  becoming  used  to  the  fact 
that  every  time  a  cirll  rights  amendment 
U  offered  to  some  other  kind  of  legis- 
lation some  SenaUw  says.  "I  have  written 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Celebrezie.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
or  someone  else,  and  I  have  not  received 
an  answer."    Perhapa  he  will  never  re- 
ceive an  answer.    But  we  ought  to  recog- 
nise that  the  Senator  from  Texas  Is  con- 
sistent.   He  is  cooaiatenUy  against  pro- 
posed legislation  of  the  kind  before  the 
Senate,  even  though  he  offers  amend- 
ments which  seek  to  rectify  a  situation 
which  he  thinks  ahould  be  given  serious 
consideration. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  purely  dilatory. 
and  represents  an  effort  by  which  the 
SenattMT  from  Texas  Is  hopeful  of  kiUing 
this  very  meritorious  measure. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
will  Join  him  In  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's civil  righU  bill,  which  Includes  a 
title  which  wlU  take  care  of  any  dis- 
crlminaUon  when  Federal  funds  are 
expended. 

Blr  President,  I  move  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Towo]  be  tabled;  and  on  that  mo- 
tion I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
qucsticm  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table  the  Tower  amendment.     On  this 
quesUon  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roU. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.    I   announce   that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  tMr.  Aw- 
DsasoNl,  the  Senator  from  ConnecUcut 
[Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.   HaydekI.  and   the   Senator   from 
Missouri  [Mr.  LomgI  are  absent  on  ofB- 
clal  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh  ] .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  MacnusonI 
are  necessarily  absmt. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Amnsoirl  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  frtan  Indiana  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hatmh]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Connectlcxit  [Mr.  Dodd). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MsoaiusON]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  LoncI. 
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If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote 

"nay."  . 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  LMr.  Mxchim  I 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams!  is  necessarily  absent  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
CoopiRl  Is  detained  on  offlcjal  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  1  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  t  Mr  Mechem  1 
would  each  vote    nay  " 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  49. 
nays  41.  as  follows: 

I  No    134  L«g  1 
YEAS — 49 


Bartlett 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Va 

Byrtl.  W   Va 

Cannon 

Church 

Clark 

BaAtland 

Edmondson 

Kllender 

Krvln 

Pulbrlght 

Oore 

Oruenlng 

Hill 


AUen 

Ailott 

Be*ll 

Bennett 

BO«(gB 

Carlson 

Case 

Cotton 

CurtU 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Engle 

Fong 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Cooper 


Holland 

Humphrey 

Ir.ouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan   N  C 

Kennedy 

Long.  L.a 

Mans&e'.d 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovern 

McNamara 

Mptcair 

Monroney 

Morse 

NAYS- -41 

Ooldwater 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hlcker.kxiper 

Hruska 

JaritA 

Jordan. Idaho 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Morton 

Mundt 

NOT   VOTING  -9 


Mow 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pell 

Robertson 

Hussell 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thumaond 

Williams,  N  J 

Yarborovigh 

Young   N   Ddk 


Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcofl 

Saltonatall 

Hcott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Symington 

Tower 

Young.  Ohio 


Dodd 
Hayden 

Long,  Mo 


Magnuson 
Mechem 

Williams.  Del. 


So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Tower 
to  the  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  motion  to 
table  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  record,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  as  to  my  position  on  civil  rights. 
I  have  not  always  opposed  all  civil 
rights  measures.  Indeed,  I  voted  for 
the  extension  of  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  I  have  voted  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  nominations  of 
citizens  who  are  Negroes  to  high  public 
ofBces.  including  Federal  judgeships.  I 
have  supported  various  amendments 
aimed  at  eliminating  discrimination. 

I  have  opposed  a  great  many  civil 
rights  measures,  not  because  of  any  dis- 
criminatory attitude  toward  people  of 
various  ethnic  origms.  but  because  I  be- 
lieved that  most  of  such  proposed  leg- 


islation had  some  rather  sinister  impli- 
cations that  went  far  beyond  the  issue 

of  civil  rights.  .    ^    „  j 

However.  I  do  beUeve  that  if  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  is.  out  of  its  bounty,  to 
extend  aid  to  various  programs  and  proj- 
ects over  the  country,  there  should  be  no 
discrimination  Involved  in  Federal  funds 
that  are  being  used  where  there  is  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

As  to  my  attitude  on  welfare  measures. 
I  am  consistently  opposed  to  them,  be- 
cause I  believe  their  ultimate  effect  is  to 
reduce  the  people  of  the  country  to  the 
sUtus  of  dependents  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment so  far  as  their  sense  of  Initia- 
tive and  responsibility  is  concerned. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  2  minutes  on 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr  JAVTTS.  As  my  name  was  men- 
tioned by  the  majority  leader,  I  should 
like  to  express  myself  briefly.  I  have 
offered  or  joined  In  offering,  as  I  did  In 
this  case,  amendments  directed  toward 
a  specific  evil.  I  know  of  few  civil 
rights  amendments  which  were  as  sharp 
and  clear  as  this  one  In  expressing  the 
views  of  people  who  think  as  I  do  and 
of  the  administration.  Nothing  has 
been  more  pointed. 

The  administration  proposes  to  aid 
.segregated  situations  on  the  excuse  that 
such  aid  Is  needed  In  order  to  succor  peo- 
ple who  are  unhappy  and  unfortunate. 
People  like  myself  say  they  will  be  even 
more  unhappy  and  unfortunate  If  they 
are  to  spend  all  their  lives  dealing  with 
a  Federal  Government  which  does  not 
hesitate  to  use  Federal  taxpayers'  money 
to  support  segregated  situations.  The 
practice  must  end  some  time,  and  this 
IS  the  time. 

So.  whatever  may  be  the  motive  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Tower). 
he  accepted  language  designed  to  resolve 
the  Issue  between  ourselves  and  the  ad- 
ministration. This  Issue  will  be  brou>j;ht 
out  In  connection  with  the  so-called  part 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  or  in  any  way 
open  to  us.  The  Issue  is  still  clear.  I 
say  it  is  wrong  to  have  the  National 
Service  Corps,  this  elite.  Idealistic  corps 
of  Americans,  serve  In  segregated  situ- 
ations. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,   I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

It  Is  heartening  to  listen  to  this  strange 
and  unusual  discussion.  It  Is  heartening 
Indeed  to  hear  the  protestations  to  the 
extent  that  we  have  heard  them.  I 
hear  the  words,  but  I  also  read  the  Rec- 
ord occasionally  and  I  read  what  has 
been  said  on  previous  occasions.  I  only 
hope  that,  instead  of  looking  for  ways 
out.  both  these  distinguished  Senators 
will  now  work  together  and  will  do  what 
they  can  to  give  strength  and  stability 
to  the  President's  civil  rights  proposals 
and  join  Democrats  In  putting  a  good 
program  into  effect.  I  am  sure  that  they 
will  do  so  wholeheartedly. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
my.self  2  minutes. 

The  cooperation  between  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  and  myself 
Is  a  typical  demonstration  of  Republican 
Party  unity.  There  are  not  the  broad 
range  political  differences  existing  in  our 
party  that  exist  in  the  opposite  party. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  believe 
it  does  any  good  for  either  kettle  to  call 
the  other  black,  because  of  the  diver- 
gencies within  our  parties.  However,  I 
was  interested  to  read  In  a  conservative 
publiiation  the  other  day.  after  praising 
tlie  Senator  from  Texas  for  his  out- 
.slanding  record  as  a  Senator — and  his 
record  is  outstanding — that,  in  effect, 
the  publication  had  to  rub  its  eyes  be- 
i  iiuse  it  could  not  believe  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  had  said  about  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
because  the  Senator  from  Texas  being 
m  the  same  party  and  they  being,  in 
effect,  bedfellows,  indicated  that  there 
was  a  degree  of  unity  In  the  Republican 
Party  which  none  of  us  had  suspected  up 
to  that  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
has  made  a  very  important  point;  name- 
ly, that  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  there  Is 
virtual  unanimity  that  Federal  programs 
b«'  administered  on  an  integrated,  rather 
than  segregated  basis.  Our  beloved  and 
di.^tinfiuished  majority  leader  has  had 
far  more  difflculty  with  his  side;  he  has 
demonstrated  once  more  the  uncloseable 
lift  which  exists,  whereby  a  segment  of 
Ins  party  says  it  wants  to  integrate  the 
National  Service  Corps,  and  the  other 
."^e^ment  says  it  wants  a  segregated  Na- 
tional Service  Corps. 

Then  the  majority  leader  rises,  having 
succeeded  with  a  segregated  Service 
Corps,  and  cheers  the  result. 

I  congratulate  the  majority  leader  on 
his  powers  of  ingestion.  He  has  suffered 
what  is  certainly  a  defeat  for  equal  jus- 
tice under  law,  but  finds  within  the  de- 
feat some  causes  for  gratification. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  that, 
united  as  we  are,  and  happy  in  our  union, 
we  extend  our  condolences  and  commis- 
eration to  the  majority  leader  for  the 
plight  in  which  he  finds  himself  now, 
heretofore,  and,  I  fear,  hereafter. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  21,  line  5 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  all  after  the  word 
"on  '  down  to  the  word  "reservations"  in 
line  6. 

On  page  22,  line  20,  strike  the  words 
"and  off". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  hlm- 
.Mlf 

Mr  MILLER.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

I  have  a  series  of  three  amendments 
which  are  designed  to  help  the  bill.  I 
understand  Informally  that  they  will  be 
arceptable  to  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill.  I  point  out  that  the  first 
amendment  relates  to  a  situation  con- 
cerning Indians.  The  bill  provides  for 
projpcUs  relating  to  Indians  living  on 
n  servatlons  and  off  reservations. 

I  believe  that  the  provision  relating  to 
Indians  living  on  reservations  is  proper. 


because  all  of  us  recognize  that  these 
are  situations  which  Involve  serious  con- 
ditions, which  call  for  prompt  attention. 
However,  with  respect  to  Indians  living 
off  reservations,  I  suggest  that  once  they 
are  off  a  reservation  they  not  only  want 
to  be  but  they  are,  in  fact,  the  same  as 
any  other  American  citizen,  and  should 
be  treated  accordingly.  If  they  find 
themselves  in  a  situation  which  calls 
for  attention  under  the  act.  I  believe  they 
should  have  it.  However  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  single  out  a  particular 
group  for  special  treatment  merely  be- 
cause they  happen  to  be  off  a  reservation. 

Therefore  I  suggest  that  my  amend- 
ment is  very  much  in  keeping  with  the 
Intention  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  avoid  possible 
criticism  by  reason  of  encouraging  a  seg- 
regated type  of  treatment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
aunendment  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  deal  with 
a  group  of  depressed  people  living  on 
Indian  resei-vations.     This  is  what  the 


language  spells  out 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLER.     I 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS 


On  page  31, 
amendment, 
is   proposed 


I  accept  the  amend- 

yield  back  the  re- 

of    New    Jersey.     I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Miller]  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  ask 
to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk. 
line  5.   in   the  committee 
after   the    word    "the".    It 
to  Insert  "applicant  is  of  good  moral 
character  and  that". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Is 
this  the  amendment  dealing  with  the 
requirement  that  the  volunteers  be  of 
good  moral  chai'acter? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
can  agree  to  that  amendment  without 
the  Senator  taking  2  minutes  to  explain 
it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  point  out  that  the 
amendment  is  designed  to  help  the  bill. 
The  matter  of  good  moral  character  was 
considered  on  the  floor  during  consid- 
eration of  the  youth  employment  oppor- 
tunities bill,  and  such  an  amendment 
was  agreed  to.  I  point  out  that  the 
place  for  the  amendment  is  properly  in 
section  9  of  thp  bill,  which  provides: 

All  persons  employed  or  assigned  to  du- 
ties and  all  corpsmen  enrolled  under  this 
act  shall  be  Investigated,  in  accordance  with 
standards  and  procedures  established  by  the 
President,  to  Insure  that  the — 

I  would  Insert  there  the  language  of 
the  amendment — 

applicant   Is  of  good   moral   character   and 
that~ 


Then  the  language  in  the  bill  con- 
tinues— 

employment,    assigiiment,   or    enrollment    is 
conBisteut  with   the  national  interest. 

I  believe  that  the  proper  person  to  es- 
tablish such  standards  is  the  President. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  accept- 
able to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  agree  with  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  pro- 
vision applies  in  all  parts  of  the  Federal 
establishment.  I  do  not  believe  that 
even  Members  of  Congress  must  pass 
such  a  test.  If  there  is  a  gap  in  the 
proposed  legislation,  the  Senator  is  fill- 
ing it.  We  will  fight  for  it  very  hard  in 
conference. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  New  Jersey.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  been  yielded  back.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Miller)  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  another  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment,  which  I  ask  to 
have  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  22. 
strike  all  in  line  4  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "American  citi- 
zens and  Cuban  refugees  for  service,". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

As  the  bill  is  worded  at  present,  it 
would  provide  not  only  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  American  citizens  In  the  corps, 
but  also  qualified  foreign  nationals.  I 
cannot  quite  see  the  need  for  enrolling 
foreign  nationals.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
have  foreign  nationals  as  advisers  or  as- 
sistants in  the  program,  which  Is  what 
was  covered  when  the  foreign  Peace 
Corps  was  considered,  I  suggest  that  the 
situation  is  already  provided  for  in  the 
bill.    I  read  from  page  28  of  the  bill: 

The  President  may  employ  such  persons 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act 

So  the  President  may  employ  foreign 
nationals,  if  necessary,  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  But  when  it  comes 
to  the  membership  of  the  Domestic 
Peace  Corps,  I  suggest  that  foreign  na- 
tionals are  not  needed,  as  a  general  rule. 

I  understand,  informally,  that  the  rea- 
son for  this  provision  is  to  enable  the  em- 
ployment In  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps 
of  Cuban  refugees.  I  believe  that  most 
Senators  would  agree  with  that  purpose. 
Accordingly,  I  have  worded  my  amend- 
ment so  that  those  who  may  be  enrolled 
may  be  American  citizens  or  Cuban 
refugees. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ac- 
curately stated  the  reasons  for  the  par- 
enthetical expression  on  page  22:  "in- 
cluding foreign  nationals."  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
relates  to  the  specified  purpose  intended 
by  the  developers  of  the  bill.     In  my 
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judgment,  the  amendment  should  go  to 
conference.    I  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr  MILLER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  LtcisLAirva  Cucxk.  On  page  30. 
line  8,  after  "annually,"  It  Is  proposed 
to  insert  a  comma  and  add:  "Provided 
further.  That  not  more  than  2  percent 
of  the  moneys  authorized  herein  or  ap- 
propriated hereunder  shall  be  used  for 
compensation  and  expenses  of  such  con- 
sultants." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  Earlier  this  after- 
noon, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Azkkn]  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Wn-LiAMsl  were  discussing  this  subject. 
This  amendment  grew  out  of  that  col- 
loquy. I  believe  the  amendment  would 
cause  many  Senators  to  feel  that  the 
employment  of  consultants  would  not  be 
abused.  I  have  cleared  the  amendment, 
or  at  least  have  discussed  It.  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WnxiAMs],  who  Is  In  charge  of  the  bill. 
I  submit  the  amendment  on  its  merits. 
There  Is  nothing  complicated  about  it. 

1  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have 
Just  stated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  this  subject  was  discussed 
earlier  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado.  When  the  bill 
came  to  the  floor,  the  area  covered  by 
the  Senator's  amendment  was  one  about 
which  I  had  reservations.  The  provi- 
sion to  limit  funds  for  consultants  to 

2  percent  would  materially  Improve  the 
bill.  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado for  offering  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mj  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  been  srielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  seems  to  be  built  on  the  peculiar  con- 
cept that  the  way  to  make  people  Inter- 
ested In  their  local  problems  and  willing 
to  solve  them  on  a  local  basils  is  to  send 
ambassadors  from  Washington  to  tell 
them  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  It.  I  read 
from  the  report  three  quotations  which 
disclose  this  clearly  idealistic  but  gros.sly 
mistaken  contention; 

The  Natlonii  Service  Corpu  U  predicuitil 
on  the  concept  that  lijciU  coniniuuitiM  &hou:a 
utilize  their  own  resources  la  meeting  their 
problem*  and  that  a  local  response  to  a  kK-nl 
problem  Is  one  of  the  moot  efficient  methfxls 
of  achieving  effective  solution*. 

That  is  a  philosophy  in  which  I  believe 
implicitly.  However.  I  do  not  believe  a 
can  be  cultivated  by  sending  out  from 
Washington  bureaucrats  from  a  highly 
centralized  government,  such  as  our 
Federal  Government,  to  inculcate  in  local 
citizens  an  interest  in  their  local  ailaus. 
That  Is  exactly  what  would  not  happen 
If  such  representatives  were  sent  from  a 
highly  centralized  national  Kovernmcnt. 

I  quote  again,  tins  time  from  the  bot- 
tom of  page  3  of  the  report : 

The  individual  expre«slun  of  public  con- 
cern— that  Is  what  the  Nau»nal  ijervice 
Corpa  will  bring  U)  imr  deprived  citizens.  In 
this  way.  these  citizens  m.iy  kni>w  and  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  se'.f -respect  vi  cnu-i.il 
ij  self-reliance  .md  indivldu.il  Initiative 

Mr.  President,  if  ever  I  heard  a  non- 
sequitur,  it  is  contained  in  that  last  sen- 
tence.   I  read  it  again: 

In  this  way.  the  citizens  may  know  and 
understand  the  meaning  of  self-respoct  s«J 
crucial  t^j  self-reiiani-e  md  incllvldu.tl  m;*.;  i- 
tlve 

It  is  proposed  to  .send  Federal  repre- 
sentatives to  cau.se  local  people  to  di.s- 
cover  the  important  fact  that  •self- 
respect"  IS  "so  crucial  to  self-reliance 
and  individual  initiative." 

The  third  quotation  is  a  gem.  Who- 
ever wrote  the  report  certainly  hit  Uie 
nail  on  the  head  in  the  drafting  of  this 
paragraph,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
page  5: 

The  National  Service  Corps  offers  a  new 
dimension  of  service  at  home  By  providing 
an  opportunity  for  .\merlcans  to  serve  their 
naUon  In  peace  as  they  do  In  war.  the  cnr\ts 
will  reemphaslze  the  traditional  American 
precepts  of  neighborly  concern  and  the  value 
of   local  solutions  to  local  problems. 

I  do  not  see  how  there  could  possibly 
be  more  clearly  stated  the  mi.staken 
idealistic  view  which  is  embraced  in  this 
proposed  legislation;  namely,  that  all  we 
need  to  do  to  awaken  local  people  to 
local  responsibility  is  to  send  representa- 
tives from  Washington,  from  this  highly 
centralized,  highly  bureaucratic  Govern- 
ment, to  tell  them  that  by  awakening  to 
certain  needs,  they  may  solve  their  local 
problems.    I  repeat  the  last  sentence : 

By  providing  an  opportunity  fof  Americans 
Ui  serve  their  Nation  In  peace  as  they  do  In 
war,  the  Corpe  will  reemplJaslze  the  tradi- 
tional American  precepU  of  neighborly  con- 
cern and  the  value  of  local  solutions  to  local 
problems.  / 

In  drafting  this  particular  sentence — 
"The  National  Service  Corps  offers  a  new 
dimension  of  service  at  home  —the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  are  evidently  talking 
about  the  fifth  dimension.    I  do  not  be- 


lieve any  such  dimension  is  known  to 
arithmeticians  or  mathematicians,  or  to 
anybody  else,  which  is  explainable  or  is 
really  existent,  as  a  "dimension  of  serv- 
ice at  home,"  which  is  dependent  upon 
sending  representatives  from  Washing- 
ton to  awaken  local  people  to  their  re- 
spoiisibilities  "and  the  value  of  local 
.solutions  to  local  problems." 

In  my  opinion,  the  whole  concept  of 
the  bill  is  wrong.  I  do  not  question  the 
idealism  of  Senators  who  support  the 
bill,  but  they  could  not  be  more  mistaken 
than  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
way  to  awaken  citizens  to  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  local  initiative  to  solve  local 
problems  is  by  sending  officials  paid  by 
Washington,  selected  by  Washington, 
and  answerable  to  Washington,  to 
awaken  them  to  the  importance  of  their 
local  problems.  I  hope  the  bill  will  be 
defeated 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  L.MJSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  measure.  I  shall  do  so 
because  I  envision  an  army  of  Federal 
agents  moving  into  local  communities 
to  tell  the  people  what  to  do.  The  strong 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government,  com- 
posed of  5,000  agents,  would  be  stretched 
into  the  different  States,  admittedly  to 
tell  the  SUtes  what  they  should  do  with 
regard  to  the  management  of  their  gov- 
enunent.  I  can  hear  citizens  throughout 
the  country  saying,  "Uncle  Sam,  stay  out 
of  our  States.  Let  us  operate  our  own 
goveniment.  Why  do  you  think  you  can 
tell  us  what  to  do  better  than  we  can 
decide  for  ourselves?  You  have  sent  into 
our  State  your  agents,  who  tell  us  to 
increase  wages,  to  employ  more  people, 
to  adopt  new  programs,  to  run  our  gov- 
ernment according  to  the  judgment  of 
lho.se  in  Washington." 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  think  that  is  wron^. 
I  think  citizens  throughout  the  Nation 
.should  have  the  right  to  say.  "Stay  out. 
Let  us  operate  our  own  government.  Let 
us  decide  what  .sliould  or  what  should  not 
be  done." 

I  aKrce  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Holland]  said  a  moment 
ago  when  he  quoted  the  last  paragraph 
on  page  5: 

The  National  Service  Corps  offers  a  new  di- 
men.sloii  of  service  at  home.  By  providing 
an  opportunity  for  Amerlc.ius  to  serve  their 
Nation  In  peace  as  they  do  in  war.  the  Corps 
will  reemphaslze  the  traditional  American 
precept-s  of  neighborly  concern  and  the  value 
of  local  solutions  to  Ux:al  problems. 

But  that  Is  the  very  thing  that  will  not 
be  done.  These  agents  w  ill  tell  the  local 
people  what  they  shall  do.  They  will 
provoke;  they  will  agitate;  they  will  de- 
mand the  institution  of  programs  which 
the  Federal  Government  dictates. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  in  local  solu- 
tions to  local  problems.  But  the  tech- 
nique adopted  by  this  bill  would  do  the 
very  opposite.  So  this  bill  sliould  not 
be  passed.  One  of  the  reasons  for  re- 
fusing to  pass  It  is  that  it  begins  with  an 
Innocuous  provision  for  the  spending  of 
$5  million.  Twenty-five  advisers  would 
be  employed,  at  $75  a  day— to  work  not 
more  than  20  days  a  year.  Why  employ 
such  advisers?  Why  Is  there  need  for 
25  of  them?  The  bill  would  create  more 
jobs  for  lame  ducks,  to  be  paid  $75  a  day. 
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Another  part  of  the  bill  provides  for 
the  hiring  of  consultants  at  $75  a  day. 
That  is  wrong,  and  it  should  not  be  done. 
Eventually  it  will  grow  to  proportions 
that  will  cost,  not  $5  million,  but  many 
millions  of  dollars. 

Why  this  humble  sum  of  $5  million  for 
tiie  first  year?  It  is  a  bait.  And  with- 
in that  bait  is  a  hook.  The  Innocent 
States  8knd  the  innocent  citizenry  would 
say:  Here  we  are  getting  something  for 
nothing.  But  when  they  took  that  which 
was  given  for  nothing,  they  would  be 
hooked  with  something  very  expensive. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  defeat  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
.speak  in  my  own  right,  because  I  move 
that  the  bill  be  reconmaltted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Chair  ask  whether  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  wishes  to  have  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended  agreed  to  prior 
to  the  offering  of  his  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
having  that  done,  because  that  is  only  a 
technical  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  as  amended,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  bill  be  recommitted  to 
the  committee.  On  that  motion,  I  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  Kip- 
ling there  is  a  little  couplet  which  some- 
how rolls  around  in  my  head.  If  I  can 
reconstruct  it — I  have  not  seen  it  for 
years — it  is  as  follows: 

This  is  the  law  of  the  Jungle, 

As  old  and  &»  true  as  the  sky; 
And  the  wolf  that  keeps  it  shall  prosper, 

And  the  wolf  that  breaks  It  shall  die. 

In  the  bureaucratic  jungle,  there  Is  a 
bureaucratic  law,  "Grow,  or  die;  vege- 
tate, or  decay."  That  is  the  history  of 
the  functions  that  are  set  up  in  the 
Federal  pattern. 

If  I  need  a  classic  example,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  point  out  that  In  1961  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  establishment  of  the 
Peace  Corps;  and,  by  transfer,  a  very 
modest  stun — namely,  $5  million — ^was 
used  to  initiate  It.  But  when  It  finally 
came  to  Congress  for  action,  the  appro- 
priation the  first  year  for  the  Peace 
Corps,  to  bring  skills  and  knowledge  to 
people  abroad,  was  $30  million.  In  the 
second  year,  Mr.  President,  the  request 
was  larger;  and  when  the  committee  then 
Rot  through  with  the  Peace  Corps,  Its 
appropriation  was,  not  $30  million,  but 
$58  million.  And  in  the  third  year,  Mr. 
President,  when  we  got  through  with 
the  Peace  Corps  appropriation,  it  was 
not  $30  million,  not  $58  million,  but 
$108  million.  So,  like  Topsy,  the  Peace 
Corps  "growed  and  growed."  This  is 
typical  of  the  Government. 


It  Is  interesting  to  speculate  as  to 
what  the  Peace  Corps  will  ask  for  the 
fiscal  year  1965.  If,  in  that  short  space, 
its  appropriation  Jumped  from  $30  mil- 
lion to  $58  million  to  $108  million,  it  is 
a  fair  assumption  that  next  year  the 
Peace  Corps  will  be  asking  perhaps  $150 
million  or  $200  million.  So  it  is  like  the 
rolling  stone:  it  does  gather  some  moss 
as  it  goes.  And  that  is  true  of  any  one 
of  these  new  functions. 

Now  we  have  a  new  one.  This  is  the 
Domestic  Service  Corps.  The  interesting 
thing  is  that  construction  of  the  building 
was  begim  and  the  choir  was  hired  be- 
fore there  even  were  plans  to  build  the 
church — because  long  before  we  ever  got 
a  bill,  down  on  Jackson  Place  there  was 
an  o£Bce  with  clanking  typewriters, 
tinkling  telephone  bells,  and  people 
armed  with  application  blanks;  and  be- 
fore there  was  any  authority,  one  could 
go  to  an  office  on  the  second  floor  of  728 
Jackson  Place,  just  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  White  House,  and  get  a  blank 
and  start  enrolling  in  the  Domestic  Serv- 
ice Corps. 

That  is  a  novelty  in  my  book,  if  I  ever 
saw  one.  This  Is  documented;  people 
have  gone  there  and  have  obtained  appli- 
cation blanks,  before  there  was  any  legal 
authority  to  consummate  anything  in 
this  field. 

This  bin  proposes  a  very  modest  be- 
ginning; its  proponents  are  not  asking 
for  very  much.  Neither  did  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Peace  Corps  ask  for  very 
much — at  first.  In  the  first  year,  484 
persons.  But  in  the  second  year,  3,578 
persons;  in  the  third  year,  9,000  persons; 
and  in  the  following  year,  13,000.  So  It 
has  followed  the  rule,  "Grow,  or  die; 
vegetate  or  decay."  Certainly  this 
agency  has  no  intention — I  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  IMr.  ByrdI — of  dying.  They 
will  grow  and  move  up.  The  program 
will  require  people  and  money  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  regardless  of  what  may 
be  consiunmated. 

I  should  like  to  tell  the  Senate  about 
the  departmental  picture.  In  1963  there 
was  an  estimate  of  661  persons  in  Wash- 
ington engaged  in  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gram to  give  direction  to  activities  all 
over  the  world.  The  administrative  ex- 
pense estimate  was  $9,865,000.  What  is 
it  now?  Downtown  are  771  fine,  tal- 
ented, skilled  American  citizens  giving 
direction  to  this  business  all  over  the 
world  at  an  administrative  cost  of  $11 
million. 

We  are  asked  to  duplicate  that  kind  of 
program  in  the  proposed  National  Serv- 
ice Corps.  It  is  as  inescapable  as  any- 
thing I  can  think  of. 

The  proposal  was  first  called  the 
"Domestic  Peace  Corps."  Then  it  re- 
ceived the  new  name  of  National  Service 
Corps.  Volunteers  from  the  age  of  18 
on  up  would  be  accepted.  I  read  every 
line  of  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  President,  and  noted  that 
at  first  it  was  suggested  that  from  150  to 
300  people  would  be  required.  Then  the 
estimate  went  to  1,000  the  first  year. 
TTien  the  provision  read  "Not  to  exceed 
5,000  at  any  one  time."  Does  anyone  for 
one  moment  believe,  if  he  knows  any- 
thing about  the  pageantry,  the  growth. 


and  the  acceleration  of  functions  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  that  the  program  would 
stop  there? 

Let  xis  go  back  and  consider  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Peace  Corps.  His  ex- 
perience will  be  like  that  of  the  young 
fellow  in  Jail  in  my  hometown.  As  I  cut 
across  the  courthouse  yard,  I  saw  him 
and  said,  "What  are  you  in  there  for, 
Joe?" 

He  said,  "Well,  I  am  in  here  because 
they  think  I  am  a  vagrant." 

I  said,  "What  are  they  going  to  do  with 
you?" 

He  said,  "They  are  going  to  send  me 
down  to  the  penal  farm." 

I  said,  "For  how  long?" 

He  said,  "From  now  on." 

From  now  on.  Let  no  one  be  mis- 
guided or  fooled.  If  the  measure  should 
get  through  the  Senate  and  pass  the 
other  body,  we  would  discover  that  we 
had  started  something  which  would  be 
with  us  from  now  on.  As  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  said,  "There 
will  be  that  many  more  Federal  agents 
going  through  the  country." 

A  line  in  the  bill  reads,  "on  request, 
and  by  authority  of,  the  President."  The 
corpsmen  could  go  to  a  city  on  request. 
They  would  become  agents  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  decide  who  shall  get  them  and 
what  they  would  do.  That  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill. 

What  would  they  do?  There  are  five 
or  six  different  kinds  of  work.  They 
would  teach  irrigation  to  the  Indians,  a 
little  farming,  how  to  build  houses,  skills, 
how  to  improve  police  and  court  sys- 
tems— as  if  the  people  in  South  Dakota, 
North  Dakota,  and  in  Wisconsin  who 
live  with  the  Sioux  and  the  Menominees, 
or  out  West  where  live  the  Utes  and  the 
Klow£is,  or  down  where  the  Chero- 
kees  live  do  not  have  a  better  estimate  of 
what  is  necessary  to  provide  some  train- 
ing for  the  Indian  population  that  is  still 
there.  But  that  will  be  one  of  the  pur- 
tx)ses  of  the  bill. 

Can  Senators  imagine  sending  a 
yovmgster  out  in  that  territory,  where  he 
would  have  to  learn  as  much  of  the  tribal 
language  as  would  be  necessary  if  they 
do  not  speak  English?  He  would  take 
Indians  by  the  hand  and  say,  "Now,  I  am 
going  to  teach  you  something  about  irri- 
gation, how  to  build  a  hayshed,  how  to 
build  a  chicken  coop,  and  all  the  other 
necessary  things  that  are  involved." 

I  cannot  conceive  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment entering  into  this  line  of  en- 
deavor. Was  it  not  Thomas  Jefferson 
who  said  that  when  we  direct  from 
Washington  when  to  sow  and  when  to 
reap,  that  is  the  day  that  government 
starts  down  hill. 

The  corpsmen  would  do  some  work 
among  the  mentally  ill.  They  woiikl 
measure  progress,  teach  therapy,  and 
stimulate  community  volunteers — as  if 
we  did  not  have  people  to  do  that. 

Do  Senators  know  that  there  are 
1,520,000  teachers  in  the  United  States? 
Think  of  it — one  million  and  a  half 
teachers  diffused  among  the  3,075  coun- 
ties of  the  United  States.  Is  this  to  be 
one  of  those  great  uplifting,  crusading 
undertakings?  Can  they  not  get  the 
training  back  home?  What  about  the 
teachers  who  are  back  there?    There  are 
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133.000  social  workers.  How  much  can 
a  thousand  younctters.  divided  between 
Indiana,  the  mentally  Ul.  those  who  move 
into  city  slums,  and  engage  in  rural 
community  development  and  work 
among  migrant  workers,  accomplish  in 
the  face  of  so  great  an  army  of  133,000 
social  workers  plus  1,500.000  teachers? 
What  else  do  we  have?    We  have  280.- 

000  enforcement  officers  in  the  country. 

1  am  sure  that,  from  their  identity  with 
sjovemment  at  the  local  level,  they  know 
a  little  something  about  it  and  can  gen- 
erate a  volunteer  effort  at  the  local  level. 
But  no.  The  youngsters  from  the  Peace 
Corps  are  coming  to  Winchester.  They 
are  coming  to  Riclunond.  They  are 
coming  to  the  great  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  to  tell  the  people  something 
about  farming  where  it  is  needed.  If 
irrigation  is  possible,  they  will  tell  the 
farmer  about  that.  If  the  farmer  has 
some  migrant  workers  from  Mexico  or 
Jamaica,  they  will  probably  be  there  to 
tell  the  fanner  about  that  situation. 
When  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByroI  gets  ready  to  pick  his  great  apple 
harvest,  It  will  be  wonderful.  The  corps- 
men  may  nev<^  hare  seen  an  apple  or 
picked  an  apirie  in  their  lives,  but  they 
will  be  on  hand  to  take  care  of  that 
business. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  rural  com- 
munity development  among  the  moun- 
tain people.  That  is  one  for  the  books 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  let  the  hillbillies 
down  in  the  mountains  at  southern  Illi- 
nois. Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  else- 
where alone,  and  somehow  they  get  along 
pretty  well.  They  have  found  their 
Maker.  TlMy  know  how  to  read  their 
Bibles,  and  they  know  how  to  till  the  soil 
without  having  a  young  agent  from  the 
great  white  dome  of  the  Capitol  come  to 
tell  them  about  technical  assistance, 
health  Information,  library  projects. 
There  are  50  i»>«»fa*n  who  would  wish  that 
they  had  the  energy  and  vitality  of  those 
mountain  people,  and  especially  young 
fellows  who  take  a  bead  on  a  squirrel 
maybe  200  feet  away  and  knock  him  out 
of  a  tree.  And  the  youngster  knows  how 
to  skin  him  when  he  has  knocked  him  out 
of  the  tree.  Tfeat  is  a  part  of  his  busi- 
ness. 

Then  we  think  about  newcomers  in 
the  city  sluma  I  am  referring  to  the 
Commissloa's  Report  to  the  President. 
One  morning  I  sat  up  until  1  o'clock  read- 
ing the  report  and  thought.  "This  is  for 
me.  I  must  find  out  what  this  Domestic 
Peace  Corps  would  do."  One  never 
knows.  He  might  have  to  call  them  in  on 
an  emergenqr  basis.  They  would  work 
with  the  Indians,  the  mentally  ill.  the 
migrant  farm  workers,  on  rural  com- 
munity deTclonnent  projects,  and  among 
the  newcomers  in  the  city  slums.  It  is 
alleged  that  hundreds  of  thousands  go 
from  rural  areas  to  city  slums  and  are 
bewildered.  They  must  be  Informed 
about  hoviitals,  schools,  housing,  job 
opportunities,  and  recreation  programs. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
those  who  eomc  from  the  outside,  from 
the  rural  areas  to  the  cities,  are  like 
Sears  and  Roeiroek.  a  coui^e  of  "country 
kids"  who  made  good  in  town.  One  does 
not  have  to  U^Bt  them  by  the  hand  to 
show  them  the  nearest  school.  I  would 
bet  my  chips  on  the  country  boy.  his 


diliRence.  and  his  devotion  to  work.  I 
would  bet  on  his  ability  to  find  himself 
a  job.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  pick  him  out  of  a  slum.  And.  if 
it  were,  it  would  have  to  be  done  by 
somebody  with  more  stature  and  more 
competence  than  one  could  get  under 
the  Peace  Corps  program. 

Speaking  of  older  people.  I  go  back  to 
the  1  'a  million  teacher.s.  I  no  back  to 
the  133.000  social  workers.  They  all 
have  their  Ph  D.s.  They  are  on  hand 
and  can  do  the  job.  I  speak  of  the 
clergy.  200.000  in  number,  who  give 
themselves  out  of  a  fervent  heart  to  this 
kind  of  work. 

But  this  is  to  be  the  Peace  Corps, 
which  is  to  take  them  by  the  hand  and 
say.  "Look.  We  are  from  the  outside, 
but  now  we  have  been  invited  in.  You 
have  Just  moved  from  Bingville  into 
Washington,  so  we  must  take  you 
around.  We  must  show  you  where  the 
hospital  is  and  how  to  get  into  it.  We 
must  show  you  what  housing  there  Is 
here,  and  wllat  it  takes  to  get  a  cubicle  in 
that  housing.  We  are  HOing  to  show 
you  the  job  opportunities.  We  are  goinji 
to  show  you  how  to  advertise  in  the 
want  ad  columns,  if  necessary.  We  are 
here  to  help  you  " 

That  is  what  the  Peace  Corps  is  going 
to  do. 

Finally,  there  is  to  be  education  for 
neglected  urban  youth.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  help  them  with  their  emotional 
problems,  with  special  clinics,  with  tu- 
toring, and  with  counseling. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  emphasized  a 
little  more  the  necessity  of  a  little  tu- 
toring and  a  little  spiritual  counseling 
at  home  it  would  be  infinitely  better. 
If  this  country  ever  breaks  down  it  will 
he  from  neglect  In  the  home. 

Let  every  community  send  its  social 
workers,  its  ministers,  and  Its  school 
teachers  in  to  see  what  is  wrong. 

When  I  played  hooky  and  failed  to 
show  up  at  school,  the  next  day  the 
school  teacher  was  there  knocking  on 
the  door,  and  a  very  frugal  and  austere 
mother,  who  had  difficulty  giving  me  an 
education,  thought  so  highly  of  it  that 
when  I  would  get  home  at  night — and  I 
kept  regular  hours,  to  make  sure  they 
did  not  find  out — I  would  be  confronted 
at  the  door  with.  "Why  weren't  you  in 
school  today,  my  son?"  I  could  think 
up  the  fanciest  excuses  which  ever  came 
into  a  Juvenile  mind,  but  they  did  not 
score  with  my  .saintly  mother 

She  had  the  remedy.  She  did  not  say, 
"My  son.  come  into  the  parlor.  These 
bearded  ancestors  look  down  from  the 
walls,  with  a  great  scripture  in  the  cen- 
terpiece, but  sit  on  this  horsehair  sofa, 
I  am  going  to  counsel  with  you  now." 

No.  that  was  not  the  way,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Behind  the  kitchen  door  was  a 
strap,  and  it  was  administered,  and  the 
people  did  not  go  in  for  some  of  Uie 
nonsense  we  have  today. 

But  now  a  few  youngsters  are  to  come 
in  to  say,  "Let  your  emotional  problems 
subside.  Let  all  the  passion  which  is 
welled  up  in  you  subside.  We  are  to 
have  a  laying  on  of  hands,  in  the  latest 
psychiatric  technique.  All  will  be  well. 
The  spirit  will  be  whole  and  the  mind 
will  be  whole." 


That  is  what  we  are  to  have,  because, 
it  is  said,  the  corpsmen  are  going  to 
solve  emotional  problems  with  special 
clinics,  tutoring,  and  counseling. 

There  we  have  it.  Mr.  President.  I  go 
back  to  the  point  where  I  started,  with 
the  old  bureaucratic  law,  "Vegetate  or 
decay — grow  or  die."  That  is  the  bu- 
reaucratic jungle  law. 

We  can  take  our  lesson  from  the  Peace 
Corps — $30  million  the  first  year;  $58 
million  the  second  year;  $108  million 
for  fiscal  year  1964.  I  would  lay  a  little 
wager.  If  it  were  not  unlawful  to  do  so 
on  Government  property,  as  to  what  the 
cost  will  be  In  fiscal  year  1965. 

So  there  Is  In  this  bill  a  modest  sum. 
F^ive  or  six  million  dollars,  or  thereabouts. 
What  a  modest  sum.  That  would  not 
keep  the  Government  In  clothes  and  food 
for  15  seconds.  If  we  con.sider  the  whole 
structure  of  Government. 

But  wait  until  fi.scal  year  1965.  Then 
we  can  look  at  those  columns  in  the 
budget,  which  is  as  thick  as  a  Sears, 
Roebuck  catalog  It  weighs  7  pounds  on 
the  scale  I  know,  because  I  have 
weighed  it  It  is  filled  with  intricate 
entries 

There  we  will  find  the  National  Service 
Corps,  in  January,  but  it  will  not  be  in 
the  amount  we  are  now  talking  about. 
It  will  grow,  as  Topsy  "growed"  long  ago 
Do  Senators  want  to  start  on  this 
course':'  This  is  the  place  to  start  on 
it  This  Is  the  place  to  give  the  program 
a  push.  This  Is  one  of  the  new  functions 
we  have  been  talking  about. 

Oh.  how  we  lament.  As  a  member  of 
my  party,  when  we  had  a  press  con- 
ference In  the  conference  room  this 
morning.  I  laid  it  on  pretty  thick.  I 
castigated  the  Democrats  from  one  end 
of  the  deck  to  the  other  about  spending, 
huge  budgets,  accelerating  debts,  and 
all  that  sort  of  a  thing. 

This  is  the  way  to  do  it.  This  is  an 
addition.  This  is  a  new  baby  in  the 
Federal  crib,  and,  like  all  new  babies,  the 
new  baby  will  have  to  have  a  bottle, 
and  there  will  have  to  be  something  in 
the  bottle.  That  something  will  be  the 
pap  that  they  will  get  out  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  if  the  President  will 
sign  the  bill. 

I  am  not  willing  to  start  down  this 
road.    It  is  that  simple. 

For  that  reason,  and  for  the  other  rea- 
.sons  I  have  recited,  the  bill  ought  to  go 
back  to  the  committee.  It  ought  to  go 
back  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  fin- 
ijihed  with  it  now,  and  had  done  with  it. 
I  can  think  of  no  more  reassuring 
message  which  the  Congress  could  give 
to  the  country  this  wonderful,  cool  after- 
noon, when  the  temperature  is  76  de- 
grees, and  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
here  vacationing.  Let  us  give  them  a 
cheering  message.  Let  us  give  them  a 
reaasuring  message  that  at  long  last,  like 
new  sailors  with  a  new  deck  under  them, 
we  have  suddenly  found  our  sea  legs,  we 
have  found  our  maritime  reorientation, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  send  the  bill  back 
to  the  committee,  where  it  belongs. 

And  then  in  proportion  as  we  fc^ow 
with  other  good  works,  so  I  think  we 
shall  reassuie  the  hopes  of  our  people 
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that  we  can  yet  keep  this  country  sound 
and  solvent. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  motion  to 
recommit  the  biU  to  the  committee  will 
prevail. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  6  minutes. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  reoosnized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSPIEUD.  Mr.  President.  I 
express  the  hope  that  the  motion  to  re- 
commit the  bill  win  not  prevalL  I  ex- 
press the  hope  also  that  we  will  not  send 
a  message  out  to  the  people  who  are  va- 
cationing in  aU  parts  of  this  ooontiy  at 
the  present  time,  but  that  rather  we 
shall  send  out  a  message  to  those  people 
who  are  in  need — the  »"f*'tfilly  ill.  the 
mentally  retarded,  the  people  on  Indian 
reservations  who  need  help,  the  young- 
sters In  our  cities,  the  people  in  our  de- 
pressed rural  and  urban  areas,  and 
others  for  whom  we  can  do  a  great  deal. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  in  effect,  a  comparison  has 
been  attempted,  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  dUference  between  the  Peace  Corps, 
which  operates  In  foreign  ootmtries  for 
the  benefit  of  foreign  people,  and  the 
present  legislation,  which  se^s  to  bring 
about  the  creation  of  a  National  Service 
Corps  to  work  among  our  own  people  in 
our  own  country,  amon^r  people  and 
groups  who  are  in  great  need. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
referred  to  an  incident  in  his  youth  Yihesi 
he  played  hooky  and  the  next  day  the 
schoolteacher  came,  knocked  on  the 
door,  passed  the  necessary  information 
on.  and  In  ttmi  his  mother  toc^  things 
Into  her  own  hands.  I  make  that  state- 
ment Uterally.  This  is  not  the  "good 
old  days"  when  he  and  I  were  young- 
sters, because  the  population  of  this  Na- 
tion since  that  date  has  advanced  fitmi 
approximately  65  or  70  million  to  pretty 
close  to  190  million  today. 

Times  have  changed  considerably;  and 
we  must  change  with  the  times,  whether 
we  like  to  or  not  Frankly,  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  like  change,  but  I  have  no 
choice.  I  have  to  change  if  I  want  to 
live,  so  I  change. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  "grow-or- 
dle"  proposition.  This  is  not  another 
bureacracy  starting  off  on  a  great,  high 
plateau,  as  perhaps  the  Peace  Corps  did. 
This  is  a  modest  $5  minion  program,  In- 
volving a  modest  number  of  people,  1,000. 
It  is  curbed  by  the  Proxmlre  amendment. 
It  must  come  back  here  year  after  year. 
If  it  is  any  good,  tt  should  be  put  into 
operation.  If  it  does  not  perform  as  we 
want  it  to.  we  ought  to  cut  it  off  next 
year.  We  have  the  power,  the  authority, 
and  the  responsibility,  If  we  wish  to  exer- 
cise them. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  OMo 
that  there  is  no  force  in  this  bUl  so  far 
as  the  States  and  communities  are  con- 
cerned. We  ought  to  keep  that  fact 
pretty  well  in  mind.  Nor  is  there  any 
Infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  States, 
because,  contrary  to  what  has  been  said 
here,  the  volunteers  will  go  into  the  var- 
ious States  on  the  basis  of  requests 
made.  They  must  be  Invited  by  the  lo- 
calities and  communities. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
certain  statements  made  In  dlseusslfMi 


with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  who  is  so  ably  handling  this  blU. 
We  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  amount 
aAed  for  Is  $5  million.  The  number  of 
employees  required  is  1,000.  The  amount 
these  people  will  receive  is  $75  a  month. 
The  cost  of  paying  them  is  considerably 
less  than  that  of  paying  the  volrmteers 
in  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  Peace  Corps  works  overseas,  to 
help  foreigners;  and  this  group  will  work 
in  this  country,  to  help  our  own  people, 
our  own  pe(H>le  who  are  in  need  and  who 
deanre  our  assistance.  They  wlU  work 
primarily  with  youngsters,  and  I  am  glad 
there  are  young  people  who  are  wUllng 
to  go  out  in  areas  like  these.  They  will 
work  In  economically  depressed  areas  In 
dties  and  rural  sltmtis.  They  will  work 
in  institutions  to  help  the  mentaUy  111 
and  mentany  retarded.  They  will  work 
to  help  educate  children.  They  wUl  work 
on  Indian  reservatkms.  These  people 
win  be  vohmteers,  and  they  will  be  in- 
vited and  requested  to  come  into  various 


I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
can  send  mone?  and  send  people  over- 
seas, to  help  educate  and  train  people  In 
those  areas,  but,  so  far  as  our  own  people 
are  coneemed,  in  this,  the  richest  and 
greatest  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
there  are  approximately  8,500,000  who 
have  had  less  than  5  years  of  school. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  chil- 
dren entering  the  ninth  grade  become 
dropouts.  This  bin  looks  after  dropouts. 
As  a  dnqxHit  in  my  own  time,  I  think 
I  have  a  fairly  good  idea  of  what  good 
ean  be  accomplished  in  this  field. 

Also  there  are  approximately  350,000 
diUdren  who  are  members  of  migrant 
farm  famines. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELO.  I  yield  myself  2 
more  minutes. 

Tlioee  chUdren  are  behind  in  their 
school  by  from  1  to  4  years  because  of 
the  conditions  under  which  they  live  and 
the  fact  that  they  have  to  travel  from 
plaee  to  place  in  search  of  their  work. 

Then  there  is  a  mountain  area  which 
needs  help,  the  so-called  Appalachian 
region.  There  many  people  have  been 
thrown  out  of  their  means  of  livelihood 
because  of  the  decline  in  the  coalmining 
industry,  and  because  of  other  factors. 
'Why  should  we  not  help  those  people? 
They  are  independent,  Ood-fearing.  and 
they  want  to  get  by  on  their  own.  In  this 
way  the  people  would  be  helped  to  a 
greater  degree  than  they  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  These  are  factors  we  ought 
to  consider. 

I  say  to  Senators  that  I  hope  that  we 
may  Uilnk  of  our  own  for  a  change, 
think  of  the  mmtally  ill  and  retarded, 
dependent  childrwi,  people  who  live  In 
pockets  of  poverty,  in  big  cities,  in  moun- 
tain areas,  people  who  live  on  Indian  res- 
ervations, and  who  live  under  conditions 
<rf  poverty.  In  doing  so,  we  will  be  think- 
ing as  weU  of  our  country. 

I  hope  very  sincerely  the  motion  to  re- 
commit doCTnot  carry. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Is  the 
remainder  of  the  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 


The  PRESIDINO  OI^ICER.  AU  time 
Ml  the  motion  is  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DisKSKif]  to  recommit  the 
biU.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  win  can  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  in-oceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ENOLE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath]. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcaU  was  ctMieluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  annoozkce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Lowcl, 
and  the  8enat<M-  fnnn  Arlaona  IMr.  Hay- 
din]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hatdeh]  would  eaidi  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Me- 
CHEM  ]  is  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  frwn  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams] is  necessarily  absent  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  detained  on  ofBdal  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  CoopekJ. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Semttor  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 


Engl€ 

So  Mr.  Dibksen's  motion  to  recommit 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand Uuit  the  adopUoo  of  the  oommlttee 
substitute  Lb  tantamount  to  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  So  far 
as  the  amending  process  is  concerned, 
that  is  correct.  No  further  amendment 
is  in  order. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
andnaySb 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
bill,  I  yield  1»  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished senkx-  Bwiator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  address  myself  to  a  subject  other  than 
the  bill  under  considfratlon.  Therefore, 
if  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  have 
the  Senate  vote  on  the  bill.  I  am  willing 
to  wait  until  after  the  roUcall.  with  the 
assurance  of  the  majority  leader  that  I 
will  be  recocnlaad  at  that  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEM.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  York  wlU  fortwar  with  his  remarks 
imtU  after  the  vote  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  It  will  be  appreciated. 

The  PRESIDIHQ  OFFICER  Do  the 
Senators  ]rield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  E>re.sident,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to 
permit  me  to  propound  an  Inquiry  of  the 
majority  leader? 

Mr.  DODD.     I  yield  for  that  purpose 


LBOISLATTVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
a  large  number  of  Senators  are  in  the 
Chamber,  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the 
majority  leader  what  \s  proposed  to  be 
taken  up  tomorrow  and.  If  he  can  tell 
us  now.  what  the  program  will  be  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  the  Intention  of  the  leadership  to  have 
the  Mexican  workers  bill  laid  before  the 
Senate  today.  Some  speeches  may  be 
made  on  the  bill,  although  I  doubt  it. 
because  other  Senators,  who  have  been 
waiting  patiently  all  day.  have  speeches 
to  make.  However,  the  bill  will  be  the 
pending  business  tomorrow.  I  hope  it 
will  be  possible  to  conclude  action  on  It 
tomorrow;  if  not,  the  Senate  will  come 
in  on  Friday;  otherwise,  we  will  go  over 
until  Monday. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1321)  to  provide  for 
a  National  Service  Corps  to  strengthen 
community  service  programs  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
Senators  to  vote  for  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  It  would  establish  a  NaUonal  Serv- 
ice Corps.  It  is  a  modest  smd  limited 
attempt  to  do  for  our  people  some  of  the 
things  we  are  doing  for  people  all  over 
the  world.  The  bill  provides  for  )5  mil- 
lion, initially,  to  set  in  motion  a  program 


that  will  involve  1.000  corpsmen  in  the 
first  stage,  and  ultimately  5.000. 

This  program,  in  Its  organization  and 
in  its  concept,  is  patterned  on  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  if  it  can  make  the  contribu- 
tion at  home  that  the  Peace  Corps  has 
made  abroad,  it  will  be  a  significant  and 
beneficial  program  indeed. 

The  volunteers  will  serve  full  time  for 
a  nominal  stipend  of  $75  a  month  They 
will  be  carefully  selected,  trained  and 
then  set  to  work  in  setting  up  programs 
of  self-help  among  Indian  families, 
among  migrant  farm  laborer  families, 
among  the  mentally  \\\  and  the  mentally 
retarded,  among  the  disabled,  the  aged, 
and  among  school  dropouts  who  may  be 
on  the  verge  of  falling  into  delinquency 
These  are  the  people  for  whom,  by  and 
large,  no  one  has  time:  yet  their  condi- 
tions represent  the  worst  blights  upon 
our  national  life 

No  National  Service  Corps  operation 
will  be  set  up  anywhere  until  it  is  re- 
quested by  local  authorities  Its  chief 
function,  wherever  it  goes,  is  to  serve  as 
a  nucleus,  a  catalyst,  around  which  lo- 
cally staffed  and  locally  run  programs 
will  be  built. 

The  National  Service  Corps  will  effec- 
tively channel  the  efforts  of  those  many 
thousands  of  Americai^s,  young  and  old, 
who  wish  to  help  their  less  fortunate  citi- 
zens in  some  organized  and  dramatic  way 

It  will  extend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
forgotten. 

It  will  translate  into  organized,  coher- 
ent action,  the  principle  of  nelghborli- 
ness.  of  concern  for  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, which  is  an  old  and  precious  na- 
tional tradition. 

It  will  introduce  the  corpsmen,  and  the 
vastly  multiplied  numbers  with  whom 
they  will  work,  to  the  field  of  social  work, 
a  field  where  new  recruits  are  desperately 
needed  to  cope  with  mounting  social 
problems. 

Ail  of  the  arguments  that  were  made 
against  the  Peace  Corps  and  other  en- 
lightened measures  are  being  brought  to 
bear  against  this  bill. 

To  those  who  say  that  it  merely  dupli- 
cates the  work  in  existing  agencies,  we 
point  to  the  provision  In  the  bill  barring 
any  duplication;  we  point  to  those  many 
tragic  situations  where  nothing  is  being 
done  and  we  ask  that  this  program  be 
given  a  chance  to  fill  the  void. 

To  those  who  say  that  the  program  Ls 
too  small  to  accomplish  any  significant 
goals,  we  say  "let  us  give  it  a  start  and  If 
it  does  a  good  Job  we  can  make  it  larger." 

To  those  who  are  afraid  of  the  inter- 
ference of  Federal  programs  in  local  com- 
munities, we  point  out  that  the  National 
Service  Corps  will  appear  in  any  com- 
munity by  Invitation  only. 

To  those  who  say  that  the  concept  is 
not  well  thought  out  and  needs  more 
study,  we  recall  that  some  of  us  have 
.  been  thinking  of  a  program  of  this  kind 
for  30  years,  since  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration, 
which,  in  some  of  its  aspects  resembled 
the  program  before  us.  The  pending 
program  has  in  back  of  it  the  experience 
gained  during  the  depression,  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Peace  Corps,  the  experi- 
ence being  gained  under  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Con- 
trol Act  of  1961.  and  the  experience  of 


Its  own  pilot  program  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Captain  Anderson. 

It  is  time  to  get  this  organization 
underway  as  a  working  program:  that  is 
the  way  to  conquer  any  lack  of  experi- 
ence that  might  exist. 

We  have  before  us  a  very  small  pro- 
gram with  a  very  great  potential.  We 
seek  to  accomplish,  in  an  organized  way 
and  at  minimum  cost,  an  experiment  in 
putting  people  who  are  anxious  to  serve 
in  contact  with  those  who  most  desper- 
ately need  help.  If  it  fails.  little  harm 
will  have  been  done  and  we  will  have 
learned  something  from  the  failures;  but 
if  It  succeeds,  great  good  can  flow  from 
It  Based  upon  past  experience,  the 
odds  are  that  it  will  succeed  and  that 
It  will  serve  the  American  people  well. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  vote  favorably 
on  this  measure 

THF    KEED    ro«    A    NATIONAL    SEKVICE    CORPS 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
hears  a  great  deal  these  days  about  defi- 
cits Budgetary  deficits.  Treasury  defi- 
cits, deficits  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments— these  all  are  deficits  about  which 
the  American  citizen  is  asked  to  concern 
himself. 

But  there  are  other  less  well  publicized 
deficits  in  American  society — deficits  in 
education,  vocational  training,  and  em- 
ployment; deficits  in  the  care  afforded 
the  elderly,  the  mentally  111,  and  the 
underprivileged  minorities;  deficits  that 
relate  to  our  youth.  These  human 
deficits  are.  to  my  mind,  at  least  as  sig- 
nificant as  the  financial  deficits  with 
which  we  have  become  so  familiar. 

We  have  before  us  today  a  bill — S. 
1321.  to  establish  a  National  Service 
Corps — that  seeks  to  reduce  some  of  the 
most  serious  of  these  human  deficits.  I 
hope  my  economy-minded  colleagues 
will  grant  It  the  same  careful  attention 
they  bestow  upon  measures  to  reduce 
our  fiscal  Imbalances. 

Because  It  seeks  to  tap  the  great  store 
of  selfless  energy  and  good  will  in  our 
citizens,  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  Is  sometimes  char- 
acterized as  the  Peace  Corps  Idea  hastily 
and  uncritically  transferred  to  a  domestic 
setting.  Let  it  be  said  right  at  the  start 
that  the  idea  of  governmental  encour- 
agement of  self-help  among  the  needy  is 
not  so  novel  In  this  country  as  that  criti- 
cism implies.  Such  criticism  also  fails  to 
take  into  account  the  many  hours  of  in- 
vestigation and  careful  planning  that 
have  gone  Into  the  designing  of  this  bill. 

In  two  very  important  respects,  how- 
ever, the  suggested  analogy  Is  apt.  The 
proposal  for  a  NaUonal  Service  Corps 
arises  from  the  perception  that  there  are 
not  only  abroad  but  in  our  own  country 
as  well  large  numbers  of  people  who  are 
in  desperate  need  of  training  in  self-help 
and  whose  needs  are  not  at  present  being 
met.  And  like  the  Peace  Corps,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  National  Service  Corps 
IS  based  upon  the  presumption  that  many 
highly  qualified  Americans  are  willing  to 
volunteer  their  services  at  little  or  no 
financial  return  to  themselves  in  order 
to  meet  these  needs. 

That  there  are  such  needs  is  very 
largely.  I  think,  beyond  dispute.  The 
grim  tally  of  unresolved  domestic  evils — 
of  mental  institutions  where  inmates  are 
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caged  like  animals  for  lack  of  staff;  of 
Indian  reservations  where  the  inhablt- 
>ants  live  in  squalor  while  the  unem- 
ployed, untrained,  despairingly  apathetic 
heads  of  families  wonder  what  to  do 
about  it;  of  otherwise  promising  Juvenile 
delinquency  programs  that  threaten  to 
flounder  for  lack  of  trained  personnel — 
all  these  evils,  I  am  sure,  weigh  heavily 
on  the  conscience  of  all  of  us.  Already 
the  demand  for  help — help  not  in  the 
form  of  Government  payments  and  capi- 
tal equipment  but  in  the  form  of  people 
who  can  show  the  needy  how  to  make 
use  of  their  existing  resources — ^has 
outrun  the  maximum  proposed  number 
of  National  Service  Corps  members.  We 
can  draw  little  satisfaction  from  that 
fact. 

The  only  serious  question,  then,  is  not 
whether  unfulfilled  needs  exist.  It  is 
whether  the  institution  of  a  National 
Service  Corps  is  the  right  way  to  go 
about  meeting  these  needs. 

It  is  true  that  if  one  looks  at  the  mas- 
sive internal  problems  by  which  this 
country  is  faced,  one  can  feel  little  con- 
fidence In  the  ability  of  a  corps  of  S.OOO 
members  to  solve  them  all.  But  Uien,  no 
one  has  ever  seriously  suggested  that  it 
could.  The  overall  problems  of  unem- 
ployment and  social  unrest  will  have  to 
be  dealt  with  through  longrun  measures 
altering  the  basic  structure  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  environment.  Mean- 
while, if  there  are  steps  we  can  take  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  our  less  for- 
tunate citizens  in  their  ability  to  cope 
with  their  hardstiips.  we  can  hardly  re- 
frain from  so  doing  on  the  ground  that 
other  programs  are  needed  as  welL 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  a  Nation- 
al Service  Corps  would  drain  away 
talents  otherwise  available  to  already 
existing  volunteer  orgsuilzations.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  contemplated  size 
of  the  Corps  would  be  a  mere  6,000  mem- 
bers, this  di/Bculty  seems  largely  hy- 
pothetical. As  the  administration  has 
made  clear,  the  policy  of  the  Corps  would 
be  to  recruit  new  members  to  initiate 
self-help  projects  in  areas  where  there 
was  nothing  underway.  Certainly  vol- 
unteer charitable  and  social  woric  or- 
ganizations in  the  field  have  not  ex- 
pressed any  fear  of  duplication  of  func- 
tion and  competition  for  talent.  On 
the  contrary,  the  list  of  private  social 
welfare  agencies  supporting  this  bill  is 
one  of  the  most  impressive  arguments  for 
its  passage. 

So  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  country  through  the  efforts  of  pri- 
vate service  organizations  that  It  is 
difficult  to  see  their  Inherent  limitations. 
Yet  the  time  has  come  to  face  these 
limitations  frankly.  These  organizations 
are  most  likely  to  come  into  existence, 
and  to  function  at  their  best,  when  the 
social  evils  at  which  they  are  directed 
can  be  found  in  the  same  cofnmunity. 
It  is  another  matter  when  the  need 
arises  on  an  Indian  reservatiorL  or  In  an 
Eskimo  village,  or  at  a  remote  mental 
institution,  or  in  the  jungle  of  some 
urban  slum.  There  can  then  be  no 
guarantee  that  these  problems  will  eome 
automatically  to  the  attention  of  some 
charitable  organization,  much  less  that 
someone  will  be  free  to  travel  out  there 


and  devote  24  hours  of  his  time  7  days 
a  week  to  helping  the  people  in  need  of 
help. 

It  Is  under  such  circumstances  that 
the  need  for  supplementary  efforts  by 
a  National  Service  Corps  becomes  ap- 
parent. Even  a  relatively  small  staff 
could  give  dramatic  focus  to  the  system- 
atically neglected  members  of  our  society 
and  their  problems  such  as  no  private 
agency  could  attain.  Its  central  position 
would  enable  it  to  make  a  more  com- 
prehensive survey  of  needs,  to  set  priori- 
ties, to  give  aid  where  it  was  not  other- 
wise available,  and  to  carry  out  projects 
beyond  the  reach  of  an  auxiliary  two- 
aftemoons-a-week  staff. 

Inevitably,  we  will  hear  voices  express- 
ing grave  concern  at  the  possibility  of 
administrative  waste  and  bureaucratic 
aggrandizement  under  this  program. 
But  let  us  remember  what  it  is  we  are 
being  asked  to  do.  We  are  not  being 
asked  to  underwrite  a  program  requiring 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees  and 
hiudreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  The 
question  is  whether  to  approve  the  crea- 
tion of  a  corps  of  no  more  than  5,000 
members — a  corps  with  a  statutory  limit 
of  1.000  members  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  and  a  gradual  buildup  thereafter 
as  its  administrators  learn  from  experi- 
ence. Of  course  there  will  be  some  waste 
in  the  initial  stages  of  the  program.  I 
have  yet  to  see  an  experimental  program 
in  Government — or  in  private  business. 
for  that  matter — that  has  begun  without 
any  mistakes  whatsoever.  As  to  the 
well-known  propensity  for  bureaucratic 
expansion,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  5,000  members  of  the  National  Serv- 
ice Corps  be  sent  only  to  those  areas 
where  their  services  have  been  requested 
and  where  a  specific  program  for  phas- 
ing out  the  corpsmen  has  already  been 
designed. 

THK  TOUTH  KICPLOTMKNT  ACT  AND  TUX 
NATIONAL  SEXVICK  COUPS 

In  some  discussions  of  this  bill  I  sense 
a  certain  confusion  between  its  objec- 
tives and  those  of  the  Youth  Employ- 
ment Act  The  two  programs  are  alto- 
gether different.  The  Youth  Employ- 
ment Act  is  directed  at  providing  con- 
structive emplojrment  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  young  people  whose  lack 
of  vocational  skills  has  made  it  nearly 
impossible  for  them  to  find  work.  The 
National  Service  Corps,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  draw  Its  members  from  those 
fortunate  pe<vle,  young  and  old,  whose 
special  talents  and  training  have 
equipF>ed  them  to  initiate  service  pro- 
grams where  they  are  most  needed. 
The  one  program  will  enroll  those  who 
most  need  help;  the  other,  those  who  are 
best  able  to  give  It. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  always  be 
those  who  believe  that  the  greatness  of 
America  lies  in  its  technological  achieve- 
ments and  its  armed  might.  Whatever 
one  may  think  of  that  standard  of  judg- 
ment, there  is  one  area  in  which  I  be- 
lieve American  democracy  cannot  afford 
to  be  found  wanting.  We  cannot  afford 
to  have  it  said  that  in  this  affiuent  and 
powerful  Nation  we  have  failed  to  come 
up  with  any  way  of  using  the  strength 
of  democratic  government  to  dry  up  the 
cesspools  of  human  misery.     Small  in 


itself,  this  program  is  a  start  in  that 
direction. 

GOVE£NOB  BOLVAAO  ENDOBSES  NATIONAI.  SESVICE 
COKPS 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Senate  will 
soon  consider  the  legislation  to  create  a 
National  Service  Corps,  S.  1321,  as  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  tMr.  Wn,LiAMs].  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  a  letter  from  the 
Honorable  Karl  Rolvaag,  Governor  of 
Minnesota,  to  Senator  Wn.LiAMS  sup- 
poi-ting  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Governor  Rolvaag  emphasizes  the 
need  for  volimtary  programs  to  allevi- 
ate human  suffering  and  deprivation  in 
a  number  of  critical  areas.  In  particular, 
the  Governor  raises  the  importance  of 
expanded  technical  and  welfare  assist- 
ance to  Indians.  Minnesota  has  recently 
created  a  State  commission  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Indians  that  would  stand 
ready  to  work  closely  with  the  National 
Service  Corps.  Programs  of  community 
service  in  other  related  areas  of  himian 
need  would  be  welcomed  and  effectively 
used. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  letter  from 
Governor  Rolvaag  to  Senator  Harrison 
Williams  endorsing  the  National  Service 
Corps  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  or  Minnesota. 

Exccnnvx  Oftice, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  24. 1»€3. 
Senator  Harkison  A.  Wiixiams,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  It  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  you  are  now  considering 
H.R.  5625  concerning  creation  of  a  National 
Corps,  and  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  share 
with  you  a  few  thoughts  concerning  this 
legifilaUon. 

There  are  areas  of  critical  human  needs 
that  have  to  be  met  in  aU  of  our  States. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  thousands  of 
dedicated,  well-quallfled  citizens  willing  and 
eager  to  volunteer  of  their  time  and  talents 
to  help.  What  is  vitally  needed  Is  a  well 
coordinated  program  to  mobilize  these  skills 
and  channel  them  Into  areas  of  priority 
needs. 

Such  needed  community  services  Include 
technical  assistance  to  Indians  living  both 
on  and  off  the  reservations:  coordinated  sup- 
plemental services  (such  as  health  and  edu- 
cation needs)  for  families  engaged  In  migrant 
farmwork;  young  persons  living  in  urban 
slum  areas  of  otir  large  cities  where  minority 
group  problems  exist;  and  care  and  rehabili- 
tative work  for  the  aged,  the  mentally  111.  and 
the  mentally  retarded. 

Much  can  be  done  to  alleviate  hardship 
conditions  and  to  upgrade  the  level  of  serv- 
ices In  all  of  theee  areas  If  this  legislation  is 
enacted. 

Minnesota  stands  ready  to  do  Its  part  in 
this  great  effort.  Our  legislature  recently 
created  a  State  commission  on  the  problems 
of  the  Indians,  and  we  intend  to  intensify 
and  develop  a  program  of  concerted  services 
In  this  area.  We  are  endeavoring  to  do  all 
that  is  possible  in  other  areas  of  need  as  far 
as  our  financial  resovirces  will  allow. 

Another  direct  advantage  to  this  problem 
Is  that  it  win  expose  to  dedicated  young  men 
and  women  the  problems  that  exist  In  these 
areas  of  great  social  need.  This  will  stimu- 
late many  of  them  to  further  their  education 
for  the  threshold  of  a  professional  career  in 
social  work. 
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Auf/uxt  1^ 


TtilM  lagUlatlon  tuw  nuuay  excellent  by- 
producU  for  MClaty  and  can  make  poMlble 
the  fulflUment  at  Um  bopM.  dreams,  and 
aaplratlona  of  thot—nrlg  ot  Americana  for  a 
meaningful  futur*.  Tour  lupport  for  thu 
measure  ta  moat  aariMatly  aollclted 
Sincerely  youra. 

Kabl  F.  Rolvaac. 

Governor 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  la  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  ot  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  It  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ENOLE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  thla  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr 
BayhI.  U  he  were  present  and  voting. 
he  would  vote  "ye*."  U  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  8MATHER8  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Missouri 
( Mr.  LoKC ) .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  '  nay  '  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  the 
Senator  from  MlsBOuri  [Mr.  Long)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIimrnKl  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyreI  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [  Mr.  Mkchem  I 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
CooPiKl  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mi-.  Cooml  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
MccHKxI.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  Mr.  President,  is  It  in 
order  now  to  call  for  the  regular  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Brewstxr  in  the  chair).  The  regular 
order  has  been  called  for. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
sist upon  the  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  Senators  have  the  right 
to  vote  until  the  vote  Is  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

(No.  186  Leg  I 

TKAS— «7 

Anderson  Brewatar  Cannon 

Bartlett  Burdlck  Churcb 

Bible  Byrd.  W.  Va.        Clark 


Dodd 

Douglas 

Bdmondson 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Oruenlng 

Hsrt 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hill 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

JdclLSon 


Aiken 

Ailott 

Beall 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Carlson 

Case 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Olrksen 

Domlnick 

Eastland 

Kllender 

Brvln 

Ooldwaler 


Muakle 

Nelson 

Neulverger 

Piistore 

Pell 

Prosmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcofl 

8parkman 

Symington 

WUUams.  N  J 

Yar  borough 


JSTlLS 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

M*nsfleld 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McOovern 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

NAYS-^-t4 

Oore  Prouty 

Hlckeiilooper  Robertson 

Holland  Riiasell 

Hruaka  Saltonatall 

Johnston  Scott 

Jordan    N  C"  Simpson 

Jordan    Idaho  Smith 

Kuchel  Stennla 

Lausche  Taimadxe 

LoHK    La  Thurmond 

McClellan  Tower 

Miller  Winiams.  Del 

Morton  Young   N   Dak 

Mundt  Young  Ohio 
Pearson 

NOT   VOTING— 8 


Eni{le 
Loni{   Mo 
Mclntyre 


Mechem 
Smathers 


Bayh 
Byrd   Va 
Cooper 

So  the  bill  (S.  1321'  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

An  act  to  provide  for  a  National  Service  Corps 
to  strengthen  community  service  programs 
In  the  United  States 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 

Representatives    of     the     Untied     States     of 

Arnerica  in  Congre-s  assembled. 

SHORT   TITUt 

Section  1  That  thla  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the     National  Service  Corpe  Act" 

DECLARATION    OF    PUKPOSB 

Sec  2  The  Congreas  finds  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  today,  while  enjoying  the  great- 
est general  prosperity  of  any  nation  In  his- 
tory. Is  still  facet!  with  a  lengthy  cataUjg  of 
critical  human  needs,  that  community  serv- 
ices designed  to  meet  theae  needs  are  seri- 
ously undermanned,  that  at  the  same  time 
human  reaources  for  strengthening  such 
community  services  exist  in  abundance;  and 
that  greater  citizen  action  for  the  general 
welfare  would  be  stimulated  by  a  National 
Service  Corp.H.  composed  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  carefully  selected  men  and  women 
of  all  ages  to  be  made  available  to  serve  for 
a  limited  time  In  projects  directed  toward 
the  critical  human  needs  of  our  country- 
men. The  Congress  finds  that  these  needs 
Include  the  health  and  education  needs  of 
migratory  workers  and  their  families.  In- 
dians living  on  reservations,  and  residents  of 
depressed  areas  and  rural  and  urban  slums. 
the  training  and  education  of  youth,  par- 
ticularly of  'school  dropouts";  and  the  care 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  elderly,  the  dis- 
abled, the  mentally  HI  and  the  mentally  re- 
tarded 

It  Is  therefore  the  purpt)»e  of  this  Act 
( I )  to  arouse  more  cltl2^ns  throughout  the 
country  to  volunt«er  for  public  service  In 
their  own  communities  and  to  provide  In- 
creased opportunities  for  such  service;  (2) 
to  aid  local  communltlea  to  initiate  or  Im- 
prove worthwhile  public  service  progranxs  by 
providing  voluntary  personnel:  (3»  to 
awaken  pop\ilar  concern  over  the  want  and 
deprivation  that  persists  even  In  prosperous 
times;  and  (4)  to  Inspire  more  citizens  to 
chooae  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  careers 
of  public  service. 

In  carrying  out  thea*  purpoaea.  the  Na- 
tional Service  Corpa  will  not  only  contribute 
to  a  nationwide  cltlzena'  efTort  to  eliminate 
want  and  alleviate  sutrerlng,   but  will  alao 


demonstrate     how    citizens    seeking     to    aid 
their  country  may  serve  the   common  good 

BSTABLISHMCNT   OF   A    NATIONAL    SERVICT    CORPS 

Sbc  S  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
National  Service  Corps.  In  which  the  Presi- 
dent may  enroll  qualified  American  citizens 
and  Cuban  refugees  for  service,  and  through 
which  he  shall  carry  out  projects  under  this 
Act  The  President  may  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a 
Director  of  the  Corps,  whose  salary  shall  not 
exceed  $20,000  per  annum  The  Director  may 
perform  such  functions  In  connection  with 
the  Corps  as  the  President  may  prescribe 
may  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  such  functions,  and  may  delegate 
to  any  of  his  sut>ordlnates  authority  to  per- 
form any  of  such  functions. 

(b)  Projects  under  this  Act  shall  be  under- 
taken only  up<5n  local  Invitation  and  In  co- 
operation with  Interested  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  agencies  and  may  Include, 
without  being  limited  to,  projects  designed 
to  make  corpamen  available  for  work  In 
meeting  the  health  and  education  needs  of 
migratory  workers  and  their  families.  Indians 
living  on  reservations,  and  residents  of  de- 
presiied  areas  and  rural  and  urban  slums:  the 
training  and  education  of  youth,  particularly 
of  "school  dropouts";  and  the  care  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  elderly,  the  disabled,  the 
mentally  111.  and  the  mentally  retarded.  To 
the  extent  possible  each  project  carried  out 
under  this  Act  shall  provide  for  supervision 
by.  and  contributions  from,  the  cooperating 
agencies. 

(c)  The  President  shall  request  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  Slate  In  which  one  or  more 
requests  for  corpsmen  have  been  Initiated  to 
consult  with  the  Corps  and  the  groups  or 
agencies  making  such  requests,  and  submit 
recommendations  to  the  President  concern- 
ing each  request  Before  undertaking  a  proj- 
ect, the  President  shall  assure  himself  that 
any  recommendations  received  from  such 
Governor  have  been  given  appropriate  con- 
sideration and  that  such  project  will  not 
displace  regular  workers  or  duplicate  or  re- 
place an  existing  service  in  the  same  locality 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  authorize 
the  Implementation  of  any  program  by  the 
National  Service  Corps  or  any  activity  of  the 
National  Service  Corps  within  the  confines 
of  any  State  In  the  United  States  unless,  and 
until,  the  Governor  of  the  particular  State 
has  so  requested  In  writing  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

( e )  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  commencing  July  1.  1963.  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  commenc- 
ing July  1,  1964.  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 

NATIONAL    SEKVICE    CORPSMEN 

Sec  4  (a)  The  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
enr<jllment.  training,  and  service  of  corps- 
men  shall  be  exclusively  those  set  forth  In 
this  Act  and  those  consistent  therewith 
which  the  President  may  prescribe.  The 
number  of  corpsmen  enrolled  under  this  Act 
shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  at  any  lime 
during  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1,  1963, 
and  shall  not  exceed  five  thousand  at  any 
time  thereafter 

(b)  Corpsmen  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
stipends  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $75  for  each 
month  of  satisfactory  service  Corjasmen 
leaders  may  be  selected  from  among  corps- 
men  for  supervisory  or  other  special  duties 
and  may.  at  the  discretion  of  the  President, 
receive  a  stipend  at  a  rate  exceeding  that  of 
corpsmen.  Such  stipends  shall  be  payable  to 
the  corpaman  during  or  at  the  termination 
of  his  service,  or  to  others,  as  the  President 
may  determine.  In  the  event  of  a  corpsman's 
death  any  unpaid  stipend  shall  be  paid  in 
accordance  with  section  1  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
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gust  3.  1960  (5  use.  eif ) .  and  funeral  and 
burial  expensee.  Including  tranaportatlon  ex- 
pen.sea   Incident    thereto,  are  authorized. 

(CI  Corpsmen  shall  be  provided  with  such 
tr. lining  and  such  living,  travel,  and  leave  al- 
lowances, housing,  tranaportatlon  (Includ- 
ing transportation  to  and  from  the  place  of 
enrollment,  training,  or  termination  oif  serv- 
ice) .  -supplies,  equipment,  subsistence,  cloth- 
ing health  and  dental  care  including  exami- 
n.itlons  and  Immunizations,  as  the  President 
«tfpin.s  appropriate. 

(U)  Corpsmen  may  be  made  available  to 
any  entity  referred  to  in  section  5(1),  on 
.such  terms  as  the  President  deems  appro- 
priate and  pursuant  to  a  contract  or  agree- 
ment which  shall  not  extend  at  any  time  for 
more  than  twenty-four  months. 

(e)  The  service  of  a  corpsman  may  be  ter- 
minated at  any  time  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President. 

(f)  Corpsmen  shall  take  the  oath  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  1757  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended  (5  UB.C.  16).  Corpamen  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  In  the  service  or  employ- 
ment of,  or  holding  ofllce  under,  the  United 
States,  except  that — 

( 1 1  C-orpemen  shall  be  deemed  employees 
of  the  United  States  for  puipoees  of  (A)  any 
Federal  tort  liability  statute;  (B)  section  695 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code;  (C) 
section  9  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1B39,  as 
amended  (5  U.S  C.  1181);  (D)  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  and  (E)  title  II  of  the 
Stx'l.'il  Security  Act; 

(2)  Corpsmen  shall  be  deemed  employees 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  (39 
Stilt.  742,  as  amended)  :  Provided.  That — 

(A)  In  computing  oompensatlon  benefits 
for  disability  or  death,  the  monthly  pay  of 
the  corpsman  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  low- 
est rate  of  grade  7  of  the  general  schedule  of 
the   Classification  Act  of  1948,  as  amended; 

(B)  entitlement  to  disability  oompensa- 
tlon jjayments  and  other  benefits  under  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  shall 
commence  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  ter- 
mination of  service;  and 

( C )  if  an  injured  corpsman,  or  his  depend- 
ents In  case  of  death,  receive  any  payment 
(including  any  allowance,  gratuity,  pajrment 
under  an  Insurance  policy  for  which  the  pre- 
mium Is  wholly  paid  by  tliat  organisation,  or 
other  t>enefit  of  any  kind)  on  account  of  such 
Injury  or  death  from  the  entity  to  which  the 
corpsman  was  made  available  under  this  Act, 
the  amount  of  such  benefit.  If  on  account  of 
Injury  or  disability,  shall  be  credited  against 
any  disability  compensation  payable  under 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act, 
and  if  on  account  of  death,  shall  be  credited 
against  any  death  compensation  payable 
under  such  Act. 

(3)  For  any  period  of  satisfactory  service 
under  this  Act,  corpsmen  shall  be  credited 
In  connection  with  subsequent  emplojrment 
with  a  like  period  of  civilian  employment  by 
the  United  States — 

(A)  for  purposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act,  as  amended  (6  U.8.C.  2261  et 
seq  ) ,  section  852(a)  (1)  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1092 
(a)(1)),  and  every  other  Act  establishing  a 
retirement  system  for  civilian  employees  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States:  and 

(B)  except  as  otherwise  determined  by 
the  President,  for  purposes  of  determining 
rights  and  privileges  baaed  upon  length  of 
service  under  all  Acts  establishing  or  govern- 
ing terms  and  conditions  of  service  of  civil- 
ian employees  of  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States:  Protrtded,  That  serv- 
ice of  a  corpaman  shall  not  be  credited  to- 
wiu-d    completion    of    any    probationary    or 


trial    period    or    completion    of    any    service 
requirement  for  career  appointment. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3)  (A)  of  this 
subsection,  corpsmen  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  receiving  compensation  during  their  serv- 
ice at  the  rate  payable  under  section  4ib) 
of  this  Act. 

GENEKAL    POWERS    AND    AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  5.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  President  may — 

(1)  Enter  into  and  perform  contracts, 
leases,  and  cooperative  agreements  with  and 
make  payments  (In  advance,  by  transfer,  or 
otherwise)  to  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  any  private  person  or  organiza- 
tion. 

(2)  Utilize  voluntary  services  including 
services  on  the  National  Service  Corps  Ad- 
visory Council  (notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  31  U.S.C.  665(b)).  and  accept 
and  dispose  of  gifts  of  money  or  any  form 
of  property. 

(3)  Employ  such  persons  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  Act,  and  pay  expenses 
of  attendance  of  meetings  concerned  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  including  (notwith- 
standing section  9  of  the  Act  of  March  4, 
1909  (31  U.S.C.  673)),  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  meetings  of  persons  whose  employ- 
ment is  authorized  by  section  7(a)  of  this 
Act. 

(4)  Obligate  and  expend  under  this  Act 
any  moneys  received  by  the  Corps  from  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  private  person 
or  organization. 

(5)  Provide  and  make  payment  for  print- 
ing and  binding  without  regard  to  section  11 
of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1919  (44  U.S.C.  111). 

(6)  Adopt,  alter,  and  use  an  official  seal  or 
emblem  of  the  Corp>6  of  such  design  as  he 
shall  determine,  which  shall  be  Judicially 
noticed. 

NATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Sec.  6.  The  President  may  establish  a  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  Advisory  Council  of 
twenty-flve  persons  representative  of  health, 
welfare,  and  rehabilitation  agencies;  of  edu- 
cational institutions;  of  business,  farm, 
labor,  and  other  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions and  groups;  and  of  individuals  inter- 
ested in  the  programs  and  objectives  of  the 
Corps,  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  policies  and  programs  of  the  Corps. 
Such  members  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President  and  meet  at  his  call.  Council 
members  who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  $76  per  day,  not  to  exceed 
twenty  days  in  any  fiscal  year,  including 
travel  time,  and  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  731J-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service   employed    intermittently. 

KXPXRTS  AND  CONSULTANTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Experts  and  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  may,  as  authorized  by 
section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  65a),  be  employed  by  the 
President  for  the  performance  of  functions 
under  this  Act,  and  individuals  so  employed 
may  be  compensated  at  rates  not  exceeding 
$76  per  day,  and  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  paid 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  in  accordance  with  section  5  of 
said  Act  (5  UjS.C.  73b-2) ,  while  so  employed: 
Proxrided,  That  contracts  tor  such  employ- 
ment may  be  renewed  annually:  Provided 
further,  That  not  more  than  2  per  centum 
of  the  moneys  authorized  herein  or  appro- 


priated hereunder  shall  be  used  for  compen- 
sation and  expenses  of  such  consultants. 

(b)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Council  authorized  to  be  established 
by  section  6  of  this  Act  or  as  an  expert  or 
consultant  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  em- 
ployment bringing  such  individual  within 
the  provisions  of  section  13  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
2263) ,  section  212  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932, 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  59a) ,  section  872  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  or 
any  other  law  limiting  the  reemployment  of 
retired  officers  or  employees  or  governing  the 
simultaneous  receipt  of  compensation  and 
retired  pay  or  annuities. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  8.  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  at  least  once  in  each  fiscal  year,  a 
report  on  operations  under  this  Act. 

SECURITY    INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec.  9.  All  persons  employed  or  assigned  to 
duties  and  all  corpsmen  enrolled  under  this 
Act  shall  be  investigated,  in  accordance  with 
standards  and  procedures  established  by  the 
President,  to  insure  that  the  applicant  is  of 
good  moral  character  and  that  employment, 
assignment,  or  enrollment  is  consistent  with 
the  national  interest. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  EXISTING  LAWS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  205  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  (20  U.S.C. 
425)  is  amended  by  deleting  the  word  "or" 
Immediately  preceding  clause  (ill)  of  section 
205(b)(2)(A)  and  by  adding  immediately 
after  that  clause  the  following:  "or  (Iv)  not 
in  excess  of  three  years  during  which  the 
borrower  is  in  service  as  a  corpsman  under 
the  National  Service  Corps  Act:  Provided, 
That  this  clause  shall  apply  to  any  loan  out- 
standing on  the  effective  date  of  the  National 
Service  Corps  Act  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  then  obligee  institution." 

(b)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  3  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
2253 ) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  section  or  section  6(f)  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  or  the  National  Service  Corps  Act, 
any  military  service  (other  than  military 
service  covered  by  military  leave  with  pay 
from  a  civilian  position)  performed  by  an  in- 
dividual after  December  1956  and  any  period 
of  service  by  an  individual  as  a  volunteer 
under  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  or  as  a  corpsman 
under  the  National  Service  Corps  Act,  shall 
he  excluded  in  determining  the  aggregate  pe- 
riod of  service  upon  which  an  annuity  pay- 
able under  this  chapter  to  such  Individual  or 
to  his  widow  or  child  is  to  be  based,  if  such 
Individual  or  widow  or  child  is  entitled  (or 
would  upon  proper  application  be  entitled) 
at  the  time  of  such  determination,  to  monthly 
old-age  or  survivors  benefits  under  section 
202  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  402)  based  on  such  individual's 
wages  and  self-employment  income.  If  In 
the  case  of  the  individual  or  widow  such 
military  service  or  service  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  or  the  National  Service  Corps  Act 
is  not  excluded  under  the  preceding  sentence, 
but  upon  attaining  age  sixty-two,  he  or  she 
becomes  entitled  (or  would  upon  proper  ap- 
plication be  entitled)  to  such  benefits,  the 
Commission  shall  redetermine  the  aggregate 
period  of  service  upon  which  such  annuity  is 
based,  effective  as  of  the  first  day  of  the 
month  in  which  he  or  she  attains  such  age, 
so  as  to  exclude  such  service.  The  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  upon 
the  request  of  the  Commission,  inform  the 
Commission  whether  or  not  any  such  individ- 
ual or  widow  or  child  is  entitled  at  any  speci- 
fied time  to  such  benefits. 
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JWViHIllONS 

Htc.  11.  (a)  Th«  turn  "Vaittxi  State*  aa 
itsMl  IB  tlUa  Act  If  liMlW  ttM  Commonwealth 
rtf  Pnarto  Kloo,  Ouaaa.  American  Samoa,  the 
Vlrfln  T»'*"^«  and  all  other  placaa.  conti- 
nental or  Inaolar,  tiwludlnc  ttx»  Truat  Terrl- 
uiry  of  tbe  PadOe  lalanrta.  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  th«  United  SUtes. 

fbi  The  tena  "corpsnan"  includes,  except 
for  tbe  purpoM*  of  Motion  4(rM3).  appli- 
canu  for  enrollmmt  during  an;  training 
perUid 

coj«»rBncno  n 

Sec  12  If  any  prtyrUlon  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  any  prorlaion  to  any  circum- 
stance* or  penooa  ahall  be  held  invalid,  the 
validity  of  the  remalBder  of  this  Act  and  the 
applicability  of  audi  provision  to  other  cir- 
cumstancea  or  peraona  ahall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Paaaed  the  Senate  August    14.    136-1 

Attest: 

Fklton  M  Johnston 

Secreta'-y 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  thAt  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
waa  pMied  be  reconsidered 

Mr.  HUMPHRKY.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
question.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  taUe  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESmXNa  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Mlxmesota  will  state  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  on  this  question,  if  a 
majority  of  Senators  vote  "yea.'  that 
will  conclude  all  action  by  the  Senate  on 
the  bill? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  a 
majority  vote  in  favor  of  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider,  all  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  hill  will  be  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  very  good  idea. 
Mr  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
pcbssed. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SINGLE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Jimior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BayhI.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore 
withliold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  waa  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have 
voted  "yea."  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
YouHcl.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withdraw  my  vote. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  El- 
LENDra  I.  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
LoNcl,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
RoBiRTSoNl.  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Smathxrs.]  and  the  Senator  from 
OeorKia  I  Mr  Talm.adgeI.  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  I  Mr  Bayh!  l.s  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Ellendir]  Ls  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  l  Mr   LoncI. 

If    present    and    votiiiK.    the    Senator 
from   Louisiana    would    vote    •  nay  '   and 
the    Senator    from    Mi-v.^ou:i    would    vote 
■yea." 

I  further  announce  that  if  pre.srnt  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr 
RoBCRTSONl.  tlie  Senator  from  F'lorlda 
I  Mr.  S MATHERS  I.  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr  TALMAD<jEi.  would  each 
vote   "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  Mr  Me(  hem  I 
IS  necessarily  ab.sent 

The  Senator  from  Keiitucky  !  Mr. 
Cooper],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Young;  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr  YovngI  ha.s  been  previou.sly 
announced  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana  [Mr.  Ma.nsfield;. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
lucky  (Mr.  Cooper  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr 
Mechem).  If  present  and  voluik'.  Uie 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote  yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Niw  Mt-xico  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yea.s  49, 
nays  39,  as  follows 

[No    1.37  l^g  1 
YEA.^— 49 


Ander«)r. 

Hiirtke 

M  >r.^llIu■v 

Bartleti 

Hai  den 

Morve 

Bible 

Hi:i 

M  >Ha 

Brewster 

Humphrtv 

Mu.^kie 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Nel-son 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Jdckson 

NfuberL'iT 

Cannon 

Javits 

pTustore 

Chnrrh 

KeatlnK 

Pell 

Clark 

Kennedy 

I'ruxmlre 

Dodd 

LiOnic.  I>a 

Randoipb 

Douiins 

MaxuuAon 

RlblcoII 

EdmoudJion 

McCarthy 

Spajltman 

Fong 

MrOee 

h'.  mtni^ton 

Fulbrtjiht 

McOovern 

V^'i.'.lanr^    N  J 

Oore 

Mc  In  tyre 

Trirboro\i(5h 

Oruenlng 

McNam.irik 

Hart 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 39 

Ailifn 

Ervin 

M  ,!.dt 

A.;ott 

Ctoldwftter 

Pearson 

Beail 

Hiclcer.lixituT 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Holland 

Rii.-vwU 

Bo({K8 

Hruska 

.S.ilton.stall 

Byrd.  V» 

Johnston 

Scott 

Carlson 

Jordan    N  C 

Simpson 

Case 

Jordan. Idaho 

.Smith 

Cotton 

Kuchal 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Ijivis<"he 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

MrClell-in 

Tower 

Domlnlrk 

Miller 

Williams.  Drl 

■astland 

Morton 

Toui.g  Ohio 

NOT   VOTING 

11 

Bayh 

Loi.i{.  Mo 

Small. ers 

Coopor 

Mansfield 

T.ilmadge 

Ellender 

Mechetn 

Toung   N    D«k 

Kngle 

Robertson 

AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  V  OF  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1949.  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
coi\slderation  of  Calendar  No.  387.  S. 
1703,  which  is  to  be  made  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  .stated  by  title  for  Uie  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  <S 
1703'  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  a^reemK  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
-Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with 
an  amendment  In  line  3.  after  the  word 
■.sectiori '.  to  strike  out  "509"  and  insert 
•  510",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Br  it  rnartrd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  Vntted  States  of 
Amr^xca  in  Congrrsi  as3finbled.  That  section 
510  of  the  A«rlcultur;il  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  is  amended  by  .striking  "December 
Jl.   19<;:r     and  Inserting     December  31     1964'. 
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So  the  motion  to  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Uie  Senate,  there 
will  t>e  no  further  business  tonight.  On 
the  ba.sis  of  the  agreement  made.  I  hope 
that  the  Presiding  Officer  will  recognize 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ja- 
viTsl:  I  hope  also  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  consideration  will  be  given 
to  recogni/ing  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  McNamara)  who  has  waited 
patiently  all  day  to  make  some  very 
pertinent  remarks  about  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Lat>or  and  Public 
Welfare  I  Mr.  Hill),  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  1  Mr.  Morse  1 ,  w  ho  likewl.se 
h;us  been  waiting  patiently  all  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams!  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRF^IDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York''  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  recog- 
nized 


MANIPULATION  OF  THE  GRAIN 
MARKETS 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the 
Government,  in  its  sales  of  corn,  was 
either  intentionally  or  unintentionally 
manipulating  the  grain  markets.  To 
support  this  conclusion  I  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  month  of 
June  the  Govenunent  sold  approximately 


67  million  bushels  of  corn,  whereas  in 
July  the  Government  reduced  its  sales 
to  532,000  bushels. 

Later  an  aide  to  Secretary  Freeman 
was  quoted  in  the  Washington  Post  as 
taking  exception  to  these  figures.  I 
quote  from  the  Washington  Post: 

.An  aide  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvUle 
I.  Freeman  said  that  the  Oovernment  sold 
16  million  bushels  of  corn  In  July  compared 
with   28   million   bushels   In  June. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  could  not 
explain  the  discrepancy  between  his  fig- 
ures and  those  used  in  my  statement. 
Neither  can  I,  because  I  got  my  figures 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  two 
sets  of  books  or  not.  I  do  know  that  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  we  discovered  that 
the  Department  had  lost  24  million 
bushels  of  corn  which  was  to  have  gone 
to  Austria,  but  they  do  not  know  where 
it  went. 

The  figures  I  used  yesterday  came 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    At 

I 

U.S.   Depart 


this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  my  letter  of 
August  5  requesting  a  report  of  Govern- 
ment sales  of  com  along  with  their  reply 
dated  August  6,  1963,  signed  by  E.  A. 
Jaenke,  Associate  Administrator,  and  its 
enclosures.  In  his  reply  of  August  6  Mr. 
Jaenke  stated  that  he  was  including  all 
figures  except  those  for  June  and  July 
1963,  which  figures  would  be  foi-warded 
in  a  few  days.  Two  days  later,  on  Au- 
gust 8,  I  received  the  report  which  ap- 
pears as  chart  No.  2  giving  the  sales  of 
com,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  for 
those  2  months. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  enclosures  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Auct  .ST  5.  1963. 
Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Will  you  please 
furnish  me  with  a  monthly  total  of  the  De- 
partment's domestic  sales  of  feed  grains 
(corn,    barley,    oats,    and    grain    sorghums) 


during  each  month  beginning  with  May  1961 
and  including  July  1963. 

I  am  not  asking  that  this  report  be  broken 
down  as  to  individual  transactions  but 
merely  show  the  monthly  totals  of  each 
commodity  disposed  of  domestically  (either 
by  sales  or  grants)  along  with  the  approxi- 
mate average  price  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  such  sales  during  each  monthly 
period. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Wu-liams. 


Hon 

U.S. 


US.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service, 

Washington,  D.C,  August  6.  1963. 
.  John  J.  Williams, 
Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Enclosed  is  a 
tabulation  showing  the  information  you  re- 
quested in  your  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
August  5  for  corn,  barley,  and  grain  sor- 
ghums through  May  31,  1963. 

Similar  information  for  oats  and  data  for 
June  and  July  1963  will  be  sent  to  you  In  a 
few  days. 

Sincerely. 

E.  A.  Jaenke, 
Associate  Admiriistrator. 


MEXT    OK    A(;RI(  I   ITrRK.     ("oMMfiDITV    ('kkI)IT    ( 'i  iRPOR.VTH  iX 

Donif.'ilic  dispositions  of  selected  grain  cornnioililir.f,  hj^  month,  from  Moij  lHHl  throiiy)i  Mot/  1!H>S 


Prrlixl 


I 

lyr.i 
May 

Illlir 

July        

AuKll.'st  --    

SoptPliilxT ., 

(i<tiilH-r  

V{iviTnU'r   . 

1  ii  rcniUT     . . .. 

l.iiiuiiry  

i-ihriiiirv r.- 

Miuril)..' 

^|.^iI 

M  ly 

liiTie 

Inly 

Aiit'iist 

S<pi,'Mil>or 

<>(t<)lw«r - 

N'ovrnitx'r. 

IViiiiiIkt 

1963 

J.iimury 

Ki't)rii:iry..  .. 

M.j-ili    

April 

Miiv 

Total... 


Com 


BarlPV 


Oraln  sorghum 


Rak'S 


Thoiitand 
butheU 

33,fi06 
81,014 
4,  486 
Il,3ffi 
21,M)6 
30.897 
38,091 
66,946 


104. 167 
108,030 

aoa,o8fi 

149, 644 
76, 377 
S9,G«3 

•2,teo 

ll,71fi 
1«,  915 
42,488 
33,409 
37,234 


54.178 
84, 8« 
146.  W7 
90,201 
74,481 


1, 687, 821 


Ayrraife 

I)rocee<l.<! 

received  per 

bushel 


l)i)ii;itioiiv  1 


.\vrrapt 

proc<>e<l.s 

received  jx>r 

bu.^htl 


$4).'.n 
.W< 

1.01 

.«,■; 

.96 

.97 

1.00 


1.02 
.99 
.97 
.99 
.98 
.93 
.94 
.98 
.96 
.99 
1.02 
1.03 


i.ne 

1.10 
1. 10 
L08 
1. 01 


1.01 


TTiOtitand 
biiikeU 

ti74 

4H1 
470 
721 
.Ml 
48'J 


88:. 
47f. 
.S24 
ti74 
3«7 
685 
192 
42S 
349 
669 
471 
4«9 


490 
706 
670 
328 
327 


Ttioiigaud 
biirhrif 


;i:<fi 

t>2l 

mi 

404 


1 
1 


12,  767 


2.  .-iSS 
1,87(1 
3,60.1 

K  any 

:i.  41.'. 

3. 3,'^.S 

294 

676 

24fi 

132 

7.S 

174 


20 
66 

113 
60 

136 

31,701 


.87 
.90 
.91 
.91 
.91 
.71 
.85 


.68 

.70 
.66 
.81 
.80 
.78 
.88 


.80 
.80 
.86 

.88 


1  10 
.86 
.76 
.73 
.71 


Donations 


TUoutand 
bvthels 


.79 


.'^alr< 


Thouiand 

lititliflt 

l,.^s4 

I.,  .'iTd 

4.  141 

8.  .■J07 

\ti04 

24,  19.1 

18,  871'. 

14,  4^4 


19,  42.'. 
Il.<a4 

\2.m:<, 

14,  762 
14,  178 
19.062 
9.  3(l('. 
11,473 
1,1.888 
26,  .124 
17.694 
17,829 


23,012 
6.(«6 
9.  00.1 

13.  .111 


362,223 


Average 

proceeds 

received  i>er 

bushel 


$0.9.1 
.99 
1  .05 
1.05 
l.Ol 
.9,1 
1.00 
1.01 


1  .01 

1.04 

1.02 

1  .06 

1.03 

1.04 

1.03 

1.03 

.99 

.99 

.99 

.96 


1.02 
1.04 
1.03 
1.01 


1.01 


Poiiiiticiiv 


Thoa»aiid 
tiunhfU 


147 
96 


9li 

.■•9 

9 

16 


4i1 


'  Imludos  iximiueal. 


Note.— All  dispositions  shown  on  this  tal)le  are  on  a  delivered  basis. 
Domestic  dispositions  of  selected  grain  commodities,  for  months  of  June  ami  July  196S 


(■(.iiitiiixllty  and 
iiioiilh 

Salts 

AvernRe 
proceeds 
received 

jier 
bushel 

Dona- 
tions' 

Commodity  and 
month 

Sales 

Average 
prooeed.o 
received 

per 
bushel 

Dona- 
tions 1 

Coinino<lity  and 
uiouth 

i?aU-s 

Average 

prooeedfl 

received 

V*r 

bushel 

Dona- 
tion.s  ' 

fnrir 

June. 

Tluni—nd 
btukeh 
0(^966 
632 

tl.08 

i.ao 

m 

187 

1S6S 
Barley: 

Joitf. ....     ..... 

Tkvufnd 
biuhd* 
808 
81 

»«9 
.96 

noumnJ 
butkelt 

I96S 
Grain  sorghani: 
June 

TkouMtU 
bu$kti* 
30,903 
1^610 

81.02 
LOO 

butkti$ 

July.... 

July    

— ~ 

July 

Corn  donations  Include  coranMal, 


Note.— All  dtsposltkos  shown  on  this  table  are  on  a  delivered  basis. 
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I)ome.Htc  ditpontiunt  of  o<ii.i,  by  mnnih,  from  May  liXU  through  J uly  l9Hi 


August  IJf, 


rrrtnd 


M  ly    

((jiir. -. 

Jiiiy.  

S<'(itemt>er. .. 
<>clo(x*r..     . 

J  inu.ir)       . 


9mkm 


per 


l>rto.1 


Tkmumnd 

IIJ 
2*.' 

i» 
nil 

3M 


33!* 


n>'iHmmd 


to 


u< 


S«V< 


ArcYsm' 
per       I 


r.rl.xl 


■'('^    CgiittRucU 
Kr»>rti.iry. .  ..,„.... 

Vl»rvti...^........, 

>rtl    ..~.^.^....., 

nv-       .*.-.— 

JUOP ........... 

July 

AlKJfrt  

Ht-ptiluUT       ...... 

<t,|()Ur  

VoM'tiiUr        ...„., 

I     I 'cO'InIxT  ...... 


TkOMMlU 

tfuihelt 

Ml 

$  « 

4fS 

.47 

i.017 

.a 

KU 

.aa 

?.  4W 

.« 

'.nu 

H7V 

.as 

.M 

3ce 

.70 

I-1I 

.« 

MO 

•" 

Th—nmnd 


l$63 
J.itiiMrv  ..... 
Kpt>ru»rjr,.„ 
Murfh.,.,,,. 

Ai>ril 

May 

Jiuw ..., 

July       

I  o(  .1    . 


SjI.x 


A  v^r»««' 


.'.I 

M 

U.' 
llil 

t.i:. 


>  u,ai8 


P'(.V1V1-.| 

r.r 

busliel 

1  )<>iia(i<>ii^ 

t  SO 

«7 

.46 

47 



4U 

.70 

.47 

TfteivM  w(TP  t0.43p«r  Ul.'«h<-I.  and  ■.li/.,i»iii  liii,licl>  uMonH-slir  <lt«{K>»IIWiii>  lb«  •liirb 
ihe  iVM^ifr  pmcweds  rrertviHl  »>t>-  hi  r>.'.  i«t  i.ii»twl 


\<nc.- All  «lbtHwiliiiii<i  nIiovti  (u  tl)fa>  lulilp  »rt  tmn  drHvrrril  lutsK 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  these  reports  furnished  by  Mr. 
Jaenke  state  tliat  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  sold  during  the  month  of 
June  M,056,OOO  bushels  of  corn,  and  not 
28  million  aa  the  unidentified  aide  to  the 
Secretary  said.  Also,  the  report  show.s 
that  they  sold  532.000  bushels  in  July, 
and  not  16  million  bushels  a.s  the  mysteri- 
ous aide  claims. 

I  am  not  getting  Into  an  arKument  with 
any  aide  to  ttie  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
who  is  ashamed  to  give  his  name  as  to 
which  figures  are  correct. 

I  repeat,  theae  figures  were  furnished 
to  me  officially  In  response  to  my  request 
as  to  what  the  sales  for  this  period  were. 
I  have  every  rlsht  to  expect  them  to  be 
accurate,  and  I  have  very  little  patience 
with  a  department  which  denies  its  own 
figures. 

This  is  further  evidence  of  the  need  for 
an  investigation  of  the  entire  sales  pro- 
gram of  the  Department.  Frankly,  they 
do  not  seem  to  know  what  they  are  doing. 
They  sold  24  million  bushels  of  grain  to 
be  shipped  to  Austria,  but  It  did  not  get 
there.  They  admit  that  they  do  not 
know  where  it  went.  Now,  they  furnish 
me  a  set  of  flgures  under  date  of  August 
6,  IMS.  and  then  a  few  days  later  an  un- 
identified Department  aide  denies  them 
and  sasrs  the  flsures  are  not  accurate. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  Is  going  on 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Have  they  reached  the  point  where 
they  not  only  do  not  know  what  is  going 
on.  but  care  leu? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  Pre.sident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  us  the  ficure  he  is  relating  for  June' 
What  was  the  amount? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Si.xty- 
seven  million  bushels  of  com. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Did  that  include 
cash  sales  and  Public  Law  480  sales? 

Mr.  wnjJAHfH  of  Delaware  These 
are  all  domestic  sales,  not  Public  Law  480 
sales. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  are  all  do- 
mestk:  sales? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  at  Delaware  These 
are  all  doaeatic  salea 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  this  relate  to 
any  paymeot-ln-klnd  under  tfie  feed 
grain  program? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  These 
are  domestic  sales  and  donations. 


U  .S    DtPAiiTMrNT  i>r  Aguicvi-tvmjs, 

Commodity  C'RtDir  CoRitJiArio.v 
IX>mPstic     dUpoallioiu     of     aelected     grain 
ronjnioditles     for   uiotiths    jf    June   and   July 
1963 

Mr  HUMPHREY  May  I  .say  •  di.sposi- 
tions"  are  different  from  sales.  '  I  a/n 
not  arvuing  the  point  with  tlie  Senator 

Mr   WILUAMS  of  Df-law  are      No 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  know  the  Senator 
wishes  to  be  accurate  I  respect  th«'  Sen- 
ator fix)m  Delaware  for  his  sen.se  of  fair- 
ness I  was  wondering  whether  they 
were  sales  or  whether  they  were  dis- 
posals 

Mr  WILLIAMS  These  are  sales  In 
the  domestic  market.  That  is  what  I 
asked  for.  and  that  is  what  the  Secretary 
IS  commenting  on  His  report  also  in- 
cludes the  smaller  totals  of  donation.s. 
but  I  was  discu.ssmg  sale.s  I  was  trying 
to  find  out  how  much  corn  u  as  being  .sold 
into  the  domestic  market  I  was  told 
they  sold  532,000  bushels  in  the  month  of 
July  as  compared  to  nearly  67  million 
bushels  during  the  month  of  June 

The  first  6  months  of  this  year  the  do- 
mestic sales  of  com  averaged  about  8.t 
million  bushels 

I  called  attention  yesterday  to  the  fact 
that,  in  addition,  duriny;  the  months  of 
October,  November.  and  December 
1962 — the  hai-vest  r>eriod — the  Govern- 
ment was  selling  nearly  75  times  as 
much  corn  as  it  was  selling;  in  July 

The  report  furnished  me  specifically 
says  "sales."  It  refers  to  .sales  of  corn, 
barley,  and  grain  sori^hums  in  the 
domestic  market 

Mr  HUMPHREY  When  the  Senator 
says  "this  says  sales."  what  does  the 
Senator  mean'' 

Mr  WnjJAMS  of  Dt-laware  It  is 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporations  re- 
port of  .sales  of  these  grains  in  our 
domestic  market  The.se  are  the  figures 
which  I  put  into  the  Rico«d  yesterday. 
These  are  the  figures  which  this  "aide" 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
asked  to  comment  on  Tliese  are  the 
figures  which  this  unidentified  spokes- 
man for  the  Department  said  v  ere  incor- 
rect. If  they  ai-e  incorrect  the  Depart- 
ment must  have  two  -seUs  of  book.s  I  was 
only  quoting  from  their  rt'coids.  and  If 
they  have  two  sets  of  bi>oks  I  want  to  .see 
them  both. 

If  the  Seruilor  or  I  were  to  rep<ii  t  to 
the  Treasury  Department  tlaat  we  had 
z    amount    of    income    and    then    went 


out  and  boasted  in  the  newspaper.s  of 
different  figures,  somebody  would  do 
.st>me  checking  I  most  respectfully  say 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  he 
IS  creating  a  great  deal  of  interest  on 
my  part  as  to  what  they  are  doing 
downtown 

When  first  they  lost-  truck  of  24  million 
bu.shels  of  feed  grains,  and  now,  2  week.s 
later  I  find  them  using  two  sets  of  figures 
to  report  their  domestic  sales  of  corn. 
It  is  time  our  investigation  got  underv,  ay 

Mr       HUMPHREY.     Mr       President 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr   WILIJAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  giv- 
ing us  honest  flgures  There  may  be  a 
misunderstanding  as  to  what  the  flgures 
should  apply  to,  because  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  disposals  may  be  in- 
volved There  arc  a  number  of  ways 
in  which  these  things  can  be  interpreted 
There  are  Public  Law  480  sales. 

Mr  WIU.IAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Pxiblic  Law  480  sales  have  nothing  to 
do  with  domestic  Rales.  The.se  are  do- 
mestic -sales. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand 
There  are  also  dl.sposltlons  in  the  domes- 
tic market,  which  are  not  sales. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Those 
are  listed  in  septarato  categories,  under 
donations,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  .sales  figures. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Very  good.  I  too, 
have  made  a  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  because  of  the  statement 
I  saw  in  the  morning  newspaper,  as  to 
the  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  requested  that  the  Secre- 
tary give  me  a  complete  breakdown  as 
to  the  flgures  which  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  announced  and  the  flgures 
which  the  Secretary  has  announced 

I  am  interested  In  the  effective  and 
.sensible  use  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
Commodity  Credit  CorpKjration  being 
iLsed  to  manipulate  markets.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration being  used  to  dump  and  force 
down  prices.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  take  over 
tlie  duties  or  responsibilities  of  what  is 
tlie  private  sector  in  the  American  grain 
trade  field  But  simply  to  make  accusa- 
tions ba-sed  on  sales  that  have  been  made 
and    to    indicate    that    the    sales    have 
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been  made  to  rig  the  market,  is  not 
sufficient.  I  want  all  the  facts  presented 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Right  now.  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  being  accused  of  market  ma- 
nipulation. I  believe  before  that  accusa- 
tion can  gain  credence,  we  ought  to  wait 
for  the  facts  to  be  brought  in  to  the 
appropriate  body,  or  committee,  or  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  through  one 
or  more  Senators. 

I  shall  tomorrow,  if  the  Senate  is  In 
session — and  I  understand  It  will  be — 
present  to  the  Senate  what  is  the  report 
of  the  Department  of  Agriciilture.  I 
asked  for  that  report  this  morning. 

This  Is  a  very  sensitive  matter.  If  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  right,  the 
Department  deserves  to  be  chastised,  and 
criticized,  and  whatever  else  is  neces- 
sary. But  If  he  Is  wrong,  he  ought  to 
correct  his  statement,  because  far  too 
many  times  accusations  are  made  with- 
out all  the  facts  being  in. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
not  further  intrude  on  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  merely  state 
again  that  my  report  was  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  If  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  furnished  the 
wrong  flgures  In  response  to  my  request 
I  too  want  to  know  It,  and  I  also  want  to 
know  who  Is  responsible. 

I  have  already  asked  that  the  letter 
and  figures  furnished  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Jaenke.  Associate  Administrator,  under 
August  6,  be  printed  in  today's  Record. 
They  support  In  their  entirety  the  state- 
ment I  made  yesterday.  I  shall  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  tomorrow  cite  figures  which 
will  either  confirm  the  accuracy  of  my 
remarks  of  yesterday  or  tell  us  about  the 
Department's  second  set  of  books. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  yielding. 


AMENDMENT     TO     OMNIBUS     CIVIL 
RIGHTS    BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Case, 
FoNO,  Keating,  Kuchil,  and  Scott,  an 
amendment  to  strengthen  the  omnibus 
civil  rights  bill,  now  p>ending,  by  author- 
izing the  Attorney  General  to  bring  civil 
injunction  suits  to  protect  all  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment. 

T\\e  amendment  constitutes  the 
broadest  and  most  Inclusive  version  of 
tlio  pait  III  proposal,  which,  since  its 
deletion  from  the  1957  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  its  piecemeal  use  in  every  civil  rights 
measure  since,  has  remained  the  most 
smnlflcant  of  all  civil  rights  legislation 
proposals. 

The  spotlight  today  is  on  a  public  ac- 
commodations bill;  and  it  is  a  necessary 
and  meaningful  civil  rights  measure;  but 
even  it  does  not  give  the  comparable  cov- 
erage which  enactment  of  a  general  part 
III  section  would  have  in  insuring  strong 
Federal  protection  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  U.S.  cltisens  in  every  section  of 
the  Nation. 

I  deplore  the  present  trend  of  discus- 
."^lon,  which  appears  fixed  on  watering 
down  the  omnibus  civil  rights  bill.  We 
wlio   have  been   through  previous  civil 
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rights  struggles  have  seen  the  pressure 
for  cmnpromise  mount  steadily  as  the 
Senate  approached  the  crucial  test  of 
cloture.  The  results  of  past  compro- 
mises have  always  been  far  short  of  what 
was  needed  to  meet  our  resp>onsibilities, 
and,  I  am  sad  to  say,  certainly  far  short 
of  what  might  have  prevented  the  cur- 
rent racial  crisis. 

Instead  of  discussing  ways  to  weaken 
the  administration's  civil  rights  bill,  let 
us  begin  discussing  ways  to  strengthen  it, 
for  the  administration's  package  is  only 
a  minimum  program  which  contains 
wide  gaps,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  failure  to  seek  general  authority 
for  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  suits 
in  civil  rights  cases,  and  fair  employ- 
ment practices  legislation,  and,  I  think 
it  may  be  fair  to  add,  legislation  to  pre- 
vent the  Federal  Government  s  spending 
Federal  moneys  in  aid  of  State  segre- 
gated programs. 

The  part  III  concept  has  had  a  long 
history;  it  was  partially  used  in  the 
measures  enacted  in  1957  and  1960  to  se- 
cure the  voting  right  and  is  in  the  cur- 
rent omnibus  bill  in  the  sections  on  pub- 
lic school  desegregation  and  pub- 
lic accommodations.  Most  State  civil 
rights  laws  employ  this  concept,  too.  It 
is  therefore  a  concept  that  has  had  ma- 
ture consideration  and  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  Nation  and  In  the  States. 

Unlike  prior  versions  of  part  III,  which 
would  have  enforced  only  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment, 
the  amendment  introduced  today  seeks 
to  protect  all  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
14th  amendment,  including,  most  Im- 
portantly, those  guaranteed  by  the  due 
process  clause.  It  is  the  due  process 
clause  that  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  long 
series  of  cases  culminating  in  the 
Edwards  case  early  this  year,  has  re- 
peatedly stated  protects  against  State 
action  to  deny  or  improperly  to  limit  the 
first  amendment's  rights  of  assembly 
and  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 
These  traditional  rights  are  the  rights  of 
U.S.  citizens  involved  In  the  peaceful 
demonstrations  throughout -the  country 
in  this  simuner  of  Negro  discontent 
which  have  been  a  major  factor  in  bring- 
ing the  need  for  civil  rights  legislation 
to  its  present  sense  of  urgency  in  the 
Nation,  in  the  administration,  and  in 
the  Congress.  It  is  these  rights  which 
State  and  municipal  laws  and  practice  in 
a  number  of  Southern  States  have  sought 
to  negate. 

The  administration's  omnibus  civil 
rights  bin  has  only  partially  recognized 
the  long  struggle  for  part  m.  The  ad- 
ministration's bill  includes  a  similar,  but 
more  conditional,  enforcement  procediire 
in  the  public  accommodations  section 
and  in  the  public  school  desegregation 
section.  There  Is  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  these  would  be  most  vital  laws. 
But  two  other  vital  areas  are  Ignored 
entirely  by  the  administration  bill. 

One  is  the  protection  of  first  amend- 
ment rights,  which  involve  the  dem- 
onstrations for  civil  rights.  The  sig- 
nificance of  Federal  protection  of 
demonstrations  which  are  peaceful  and 
in  conformity  with  local  police  regxila- 
tions  as  are  proper  can  hardly  be  under- 
estimated. The  total  inability  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  act  in  these  situations 


under  existing  law  Is  manifest  and  con- 
ceded by  the  Attorney  General  himself. 
During  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  crisis, 
where  thousands  of  Negro  demonstrators 
were  arrested,  the  Justice  Department 
made  it  patently  clear  to  a  number  of 
Members  of  Congress  that,  short  of 
wholly  informal  compliance  efforts,  the 
Department  had  no  statutory  authority 
to  place  the  matter  in  the  Federal  courts 
where  it  belonged.  This  incapacity  per- 
sists and  becomes  aggravated  as  demon- 
strations spread  throughout  the  country. 
Thousands  of  demonstrators  are  arrested 
in  city  after  city  although  they  have  com- 
plied with  local  police  regulations  inso- 
far as  they  are  appropriate  under  deci- 
sions of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  But 
to  prove  this  now  involves  either  a  long 
period  in  jail  awaiting  trial  and  appeal 
through  the  State  courts,  and  ultimately 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  highly  expensive  posting 
of  bail  during  that  long  process.  The 
problems  of  raising  bail  are  enormous 
and  tax  not  only  the  civil  rights  advo- 
cates themselves,  but  the  trade  unions 
which  seek  to  help. 

Even  where  the  most  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  fii'st  amendment  is  involved 
in  this  police  suppression  of  the  right 
to  demonstrate  peaceably,  the  Attorney 
General  can  do  little  more  than  express 
sympathy.  The  enormous  cost  of  the 
process  of  apf>eal  must  be  borne  by  the 
defendants  and  by  private  organizations. 
The  Federal  courts  are  of  little  or  no  help 
though  the  law  be  on  the  side  of  the 
defendants  until  the  State  procedures 
have  been  exhausted.  Yet  Federal 
rights,  guaranteed  by  the  1st  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  and  by  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  14th,  have  in  many 
of  these  cases  been  violated  by  the 
States.  Despite  this  clear  frustration 
of  Federal  rights,  the  Attorney  General 
takes  the  position,  in  a  recent  answer  to 
a  letter  I  sent  to  him  about  part  in. 
that  this  provision  is  not  necessary. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Negroes  demon- 
strate in  the  streets  when  they  are  frus- 
trated in  this  way  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  basic  right  to  demonstrate  peaceably. 

The  second  major  area  which  the  ad- 
ministration bill  ignores  entirely  is  that 
of  police  action  in  particular  and  the  ad- 
ministraton  of  criminal  justice  generally. 
The  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  In  Its 
1961  report  devoted  almost  an  entire 
volume  to  this  crucial  field.  Its  more 
than  100-page  report  on  this  subject  is 
a  monument  to  the  urgent  need  for  a 
broad  part  III  provision  enabling  the 
Attorney  General  to  step  into  cases  of 
unlawful  official  violence  about  which 
the  Commission  made  the  following 
unanimous  findings,  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  findings 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FINDINGS 

Unlawful  official  violeiice 

1.  Tlie  actions  of  most  polioemen  demon- 
strate that  effective  law  enforcement  is  possi- 
ble without  tbe  use  of  unlawful  violence. 

2.  Nonetheless,  pcdlce  brutality  by  some 
State  and  local  officers  presents  a  serious  and 
continuing  problem  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.    Both  whites  and  NegroeB  are 
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tb«  vtctlms,  but  WfTOM  are  the  victims  of 
sucb  brutality  tur  mar*,  proportionately. 
ttiAD  any  otbcr  fftNip  In  American  society 

3.  While  poUoc  oonnl^ance  in  violence  by 
private  persons  1«  tMOomlnc  leee  of  a  problem 
than  In  the  past,  such  denials  of  equal  pro- 
tection still  ooctir. 

4  American  eltlaens  In  some  places  live  In 
feiur  of  police  Ttotonee  and  of  mob  violence 
with  police  oonnlTuice. 

5.  State  and  local  dBclals — police  com- 
manders, proaacutora.  and  others  in  posltiuns 
of  authority — wbo  have  the  immediate  re- 
sponsibility and  most  effective  means  (or 
preventing  such  ahuaea  sometimes  do  not 
use  their  powsn,  poUca  oocnmanders  at  times 
take  a  protaettra  atttttxle  toward  miscreant 
omeers.  and  local  pvoaacutors  rarely  bring 
criminal  aetlona  a^alnat  them. 

The  profe$aional  q^imUty  of  State  and  local 
poHee  forces 
0.  The  most  aflkotlTe  "remedies"  for  Illegal 
official  Tlolenoa  ara  tboae  that  tend  to  pre- 
vent s\ich  mlacooduct  rather  than  thot>e 
which  provide  sanctions  after  the  fact.  The 
application  of  paofaaslonsl  stendards  to  the 
selection  and  training  of  policemen  is  one 
such  pravantiva  measure. 

7.  Cocnplalnta  rarely  are  made  against 
Vedaral  poUoa  acanta,  In  part  because  these 
officers  have  had  professional  training  and 
have  bean  salaetad  according  to  professional 
standards. 

8.  The  profeaalooal  level  is  high  in  some 
8tete  and  local  police  forces  also,  but  in 
many  others  It  ia  low  due  to  low  pay.  in- 
eilectlve  recruit  aalectlon  standards  and  in- 
effective tralnlac  procrams 

0.  The  establlahmant  of  professional  stand- 
ards for  pollca  forcaa  can  be  aided  by  such 
posltly*  profframa  as  good  pay.  high  recruit 
selection  standards,  and  training  In  scientific 
crime  detection.  In  human  relations,  and  In 
police  admlnlatratlon.  These  programs 
would  be  encourafad  by  Federal  flnanclal  as- 
sistance to  pollca  departments  that  seek  the 
development  of  more  effective  selection 
standards  and  training  courses. 

Federal  criminal  remedies  for  uniaurful 
ogtcUU  violence 

10  Although  many  acte  of  violence  by 
policemen  are  violations  of  constitutional 
rlghte  and  of  Federal  stetutes.  the  Federal 
criminal  sanctions  for  such  misconduct  have 
not  proved  to  be  effective  remedies.  This  is 
due  to  dlfflcultlea  Inherent  In  the  cases  such 
as  the  problem  of  proof;  to  the  policies  and 
procedures  of  the  Department  of  Justice; 
and  to  weaknaaaaa  of  the  statutes 

11.  Among  the  policies  and  procedures  of 
the  Departmant  of  Justice  that  have  ham- 
pered Federal  ortmlnal  prosecutions  for  un- 
lawful official  violence  have  been  excessive 
reliance  on  ■«f7*^^  oomplalnu  from  ag- 
grieved Individuals  despite  the  feu:t  that 
many  victims  of  police  misconduct  are  un- 
aware of  their  rlghte,  or  fearful  to  press 
them:  a  tendency  to  close  some  cases  with- 
out completa  Invaatlgatlon;  and  deference 
to  State  authorltiaa  which  resulte  In  with- 
holding any  Invaatlgatlon  pending  State  ac- 
tion even  at  the  risk  of  allowing  evidence 
to  grow  stale. 

12.  FBI  agante.  charged  with  the  duty 
of  Civil  Rlghte  Acte  Investigations,  are  some- 
times placed  In  a  difficult  position  when  they 
must  Investlgata  allegations  of  misconduct 
against  local  poUoamen.  The  cooperation 
of  local  officars  Is  essential  to  the  FBI  In 
Investigating  and  apprehending  those  who 
violate  Federal  criminal  statutes  not  related 
to  civil  rlghte.  Iforaover.  victims  and  wit- 
nesses of  pollca  misconduct  are  sometimes 
hesitant  to  glva  information  to  Federal  au- 
thorities baoauaa  of  tha  cooperative  relation- 
ship betwaan  tha  FBI  and  local  policemen. 

13.  Since  aactkiii  342,  the  principal  crim- 
inal Federal  OItU  Blghte  Act,  defines  only  a 
mlsdemaancw,  prosecution  can  be  Instituted 
by  Information   (a  sworn  statement  setting 


out  the  specinc  charges  against  the  defend- 
ant) as  well  as  by  grand  Jury  Indictment. 
The  former  method  avoids  the  delay  and  the 
hasard  of  one  more  hostile  Jury.  Involved  lu 
a  presentment  to  a  grand  Jury,  and  allows 
the  facts  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  affected  community  In  a  public  trial 
An  Information  has  been  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  DiUy  •>nre  and  'hen  suc- 
cessfully 

14  DtfBcultles  also  arise  from  the  language 
of  .lection  242.  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Cuurt  In  Scrrus  v  Vniti-d  Statei  Tlie  re- 
quirement of  specinc  Intent  -  us  opposed 
to  the  usual  general  criminal  Intent  for 
convlctl'in  under  the  statute  severely  limits 
the  statute's  applicability  More<5ver.  there 
Is  a  confusion  among  Judges  Jurors  and  law- 
yers as  to  the  meaning  of  ttpecltlr  intent  " 
Some  Federal  trial  Judges  have  issued  In- 
structions to  Juries  which  .seem  to  Inter- 
pret s|)eciflc  Intent"  more  niirT(i*ly  than 
IS   required    by    the   Screws   decl.slon 

15  A  more  specific  .statute  suf>plemrnt.iry 
to  section  242  spelling  out  certain  conduct 
prtwcribed  by  the  14th  amendment  would 
more  ertectlvely  protect  the  consliiutlcjnHl 
right  tf  security  ul  the  person  against  official 
misconduct 

Ft'df^al    rut/    reriiedttrt    for    wiUiuful    offirtal 
viuLeriif 

16  The  Federal  Civil  Righu  \<n  providing 
civil  liability  fur  unlawful  t)fflcul  violence 
have  not  proved  to  be  effeclive  remedies 
Relatively  few  suits  are  filed  under  the 
principal  civil  statute,  sei-tlon  19B3.  which 
allows  suits  by  the  victims  of  police  brutality 
against  officers  for  monetary  diimsges  .Suc- 
cessful suits  are  rare 

n  One  deterrent  to  the  tiling  of  civil 
suits  is  the  fact  that  even  if  a  victim  of  of- 
ficial violence  sues  successfully,  few  p«>lice 
offlt-ers  are  able  ut  batufy  a  substantial 
money  Judgment  This  can  be  corrected  by 
an  amendment  to  section  1983  which  would 
render  counties,  cities  and  other  local  gov- 
ernmental entitles  liable  fi»r  the  mi.sconduct 
of  their  policemen  ' 

Di-irrtrntnatory  exclu.tion  of  minortty  groups 
from  fury  ■terxire 

18  The  practice  of  excluding  Negroes  from 
Juries  on  account  of  their  race  still  persists 
In  a  few  States  The  burden  of  combating 
such  racial  exclusion  from  Juries  now  rests 
entirely  on  private  persons — almost  invari- 
ably defendants  In  criminal  trials 

19  Only  criminal  remedies  are  available  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  combat  uncon- 
stitutional Jury  exclusion  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  successfully  Invoked  a  crim- 
inal statute  only  once    In  the  late  1870s 

20  Civil  actions  Instituted  In  the  name  of 
the  United  States  would  constitute  a  more 
effective  method  of  prevenUng  discrimina- 
tory exclusion  from  Juries 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  Commission's  unanimous  recommen- 
dations  to  the  Congress  to  remedy  this 
situation  was  that  it  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  empowering  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  bring  civil  proceedings  to  prevent 
the  exclusion  of  persons  from  jury  serv- 


'  Lincoln  County  v  tuning.  133  US  529 
( 1890 1  :  Hopkins  v  Clemson  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 221  US  83fl  (1911):  Frame  v  Ctfy  of 
Neve  York.  34  F  3upp  194  (SDNT  1»40) 
Son\e  States  have  statutes  providing  that  the 
vlctlnru  of  mobs  may  sue  the  State  In  l<x"al 
courts  for  damages  so  incurred  An  example 
is  111  Rev  Stet  ,  ch  38.  sees.  513  517  (  1959  i 
It  Is  doubtful  If  liability  could  be  extended 
by  congressional  action  to  State  govern- 
mente.  Hanj  v  l-oufjlans,  134  D  S  1  (1890); 
Ptilmer  v  Ohio.  24a  US  32.  34  (1918):  In 
re  State  of  New  York.  25«  OS  490  497 
(1930):  Monaco  v  .Hi.Mt.t.tippt.  292  US  313. 
32ft  30  1934). 


Ice  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  n&tlonal 
origin.  Again,  in  spite  of  this  unani- 
mous finding  by  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mLssion.  the  administration's  bill  entirely 
ignores  the  field  of  administration  of 
justice  and  the  Attorney  Gieneral  takes 
the  position  that  part  III  is  not  neces- 
.sary.  We  do  not  agree — and  propose 
that  the  Congress  shall  have  every  op- 
portunity to  face  and  deal  with  this  issue 
on  the  ponding  civil  rights  bills. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  this  amendment  is  clearly  illus- 
trated by  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
which  I  had  with  the  head  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Burke  Marshall  In  April  of  this  year.  In 
view  of  the  significance  of  these  letters. 
I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
texts  of  the  letters  be  printed  following 
my  statement  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1  • 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in 
brief,  my  original  letter  to  Mr.  Marshall 
dated  April  15,  1963,  expressed  my  view 
that  every  necessary  step  should  be  taken 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  protetl 
the  rights  and  .safety  of  citizens  involved 
in  civil  riKhLs  activities  and  requested  a 
report  on  the  situation  from  the  Depart- 
ment. 

In  a  reply  dated  the  very  next  day. 
April  16,  Mr.  Marshall  outlined  the  steps 
which  the  Department  had  initiated  and 
stated  that  every  reported  case  was  being 
Investigated  as  rapidly  as  humanly  pos- 
sible. At  the  same  time,  and  this  is  mo.'-t 
pertinent  in  connection  with  this  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Mai-shall  pointed  out  that 
•  these  cases  are  difficult,  however,  for 
the  reason  that  we  are  required  to  prove 
that  the  defendant's  purpose  was  to  in- 
terfere with  registration  and  voting." 

In  view  of  this  statement,  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Marshall  again  on  AprU  22.  1963. 
more  than  3  months  ago.  asking  his  com- 
ments on  whether  the  situation  would  be 
improved  by  legislation  authorizing  the 
Attorney  General  to  institute  civil  in- 
junctive suits  in  all  civil  rights  cases,  and 
not  Just  voting  cases,  and  whether  the 
Department  would  favor  such  legisla- 
tion." 

To  dat«"  no  reply  has  been  received  to 
my  Apnl  22  letter.  I  hasten  to  say  that 
I  do  not  say  this  critically  because  I  am 
aware  of  the  many  pi'oblems  which  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  and  know  of 
the  efforts  which  Mr.  Marshall  person- 
ally IS  making  to  help  resolve  these  is- 
sues. He  is  an  able  and  dedicated  lawyer. 
and  I  am  certain  that  he  is  doing  the 
l>est  he  can  with  the  means  available  to 
him  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities. 

There  is.  however,  a  glaring  gap  in  the 
legal  arsenal  of  the  Federal  Government 
If  the  Department  cannot  Institute  suits 
to  protect  Negro  citizens  peaceably 
demonstrating  for  equal  rights  from  be- 
ing set  upon  by  dogs,  doused  with  water 
hoses,  suid  subjected  to  mass  arrests. 

Recently  the  Senate  unanimously  ap- 
proved so-called  public  defender  leglsla- 
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tlon.  I  was  a  cosponsor  and  strong  sup- 
porter of  this  legislation.  But  what 
about  a  public  defender  for  law-abiding 
citizens  attempting  to  enjoy  their  rights 
under  the  Constitution?  Men,  women, 
and  children  struggling  for  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  certainly  deserve  and 
need  the  help  of  their  Government  at 
least  as  much  as  suspected  criminals  at- 
tempting to  beat  a  rap.  Let  those  who 
think  we  have  moved  too  far  In  the  field 
of  civil  rights  consider  for  a  moment  the 
contrast  between  what  the  Federal  Oov- 
ei  nment  does  to  prosecute  unfair  trade 
practices  and  unfair  labor  practices  with 
what  it  does  to  protect  against  depriva- 
tions of  civil  rights  of  the  most  outra- 
geous and  shocking  character. 

In  1957.  while  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
other  body,  the  House  approved  a  civil 
rights  bill  which  included  a  provision  to 
give  the  Attorney  General  the  authority 
needed  to  deal  with  all  violations  of  all 
14th  amendment  rights  and  not  Just  vio- 
lations of  voting  rights.  Unfortunately, 
that  provision  was  rejected  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  a  watered-down  bill  was  all  that 
could  be  enacted.  As  a  result.  6  more 
crucial  years  have  been  lost  In  equipping 
the  Federal  Government  with  the  juris- 
diction it  must  have  to  enforce  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963 
S.  1731)  would  extend  the  civil  injunc- 
tive procedures  now  limited  to  voting 
cases  to  school  desegregation  and  public 
accommodations  cases.  This  certainly  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  there  is 
no  reason  for  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  deal  with  this  subject  in  such  a  quali- 
fied and  reluctant  manner.  Nothing  is 
more  likely  to  encourage  resort  to  the 
self-help  measures  deplored  by  the  op- 
ix>nents  of  civil  rights  as  the  ituulequacy 
of  legal  remedies  for  the  enforcement  of 
constitutional  rights.  This  amoidment 
would  do  much  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
posed bin  and  its  inclusion  in  S.  1731  is 
essential  if  we  intend  to  take  meaningful 
action  on  civil  rights  during  this  session 
of  Congress. 

I  can  think  of  no  provision  of  greater 
importance  to  Include  In  the  civil  rights 
act  than  the  so-called  part  3  provision. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  New 
York  for  the  leadership  he  has  taken  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague,  who  has  been  a  great  force 
in  these  endeavors  ever  since  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  other  body. 
ExHisrr  1 

Exchange  or  Cokrespoitdxncx  WrtH  Dzpakt- 
MKNT  OF  Justice 

Amn.  15, 1983. 

Mr  DxAK  Ma.  Marshall:  A  number  of 
mj  consUtuenU  have  written  to  me  In  pro- 
test against  tbe  tactics  being  used  to  Intimi- 
date ftroepectlve  Negro  voters  In  Alabama 
iiiid  MlxaUalppl. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  this  sltua- 
tlon  and  believe  that  every  necessary  step 
should  be  taken  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  protect  the  rights  and  safety  of  these 
citizens.  I  would  be  grateful  for  a  report 
(rum  the  Department  oa  this  matter. 

Tour  oooperatlon,  as  always.  Is  deeply  ap- 
preciated. 

Very  sincerely  yoitfs, 

KxmrxTB  B.  KxATora. 


April  16,  1963. 

Dear  Senator  Keating:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  April  15,  I  am  happy  to  furnish 
you  the  following  Information: 

During  the  past  3  years  the  Department 
has  eetabllBhed  the  principle  that  regardless 
of  the  form  which  a  threat  or  Intimidation 
takes,  the  Department  Is  authorized  to  act 
to  remedy  the  effect  of  the  Intimidation  on 
Negro  citizens.  Thus  economic  sanctions 
such  as  evictions  and  the  closing  of  the 
channels  of  trade  have  been  held  to  be 
violations  of  section  1971(b).  In  addition, 
we  have  engaged  in  considerable  negotiation 
and  litigation  to  establish  the  principle  that 
the  tue  of  the  State  criminal  processes  can 
likewise  be  a  violation  of  section  1971(b), 
and  the  State  can  be  restrained  from  pro- 
ceeding with  a  trial  or  continued  confine- 
ment until  the  matter  has  been  thrashed 
out  fully  and  finally  In  the  Federal  court. 
This  principle  was  most  recently  utilized  In 
Greenwood,  Miss.,  where  we  were  able  to 
obtain  the  release  of  eight  persons  who  had 
been  found  guilty  of  disorderly  conduct  and 
had  been  sentenced  to  4  months  In  Jail 
and  $300  fines  each.  As  a  result  of  action 
instituted  by  the  United  States,  the  city  of 
Greenwood  and  Leflore  County  agreed  to  re- 
lease these  students  pending  a  full  hearing 
and  final  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  ci^se 
In  the  nJ3.  district  court.  In  addition,  we 
received  assurance  that  there  would  be  no 
further  interference  by  the  police  with  voter 
registration. 

In  several  other  Instances  in  Mississippi 
and  Georgia,  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  dis- 
missals of  State  charges  and  the  return  of 
bond  money  after  having  demonstrated  that 
the  arrests  and  convictions  were  for  the 
purpose  of  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
Negroes  in  the  area  of  registering  to  vote. 

In  the  Greenwood  case,  we  have  asked  the 
court  to  hold  that  the  right  to  register  with- 
out Interference  Includes  the  right  peaceably 
to  assemble  and  protest  grievances  which 
arise  out  of  efforts  ot  Negroes  to  register.  I 
expect  that  we  will  have  a  hearing  on  this 
question  in  Mississippi  early  next  fall. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  under  consid- 
eration by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
a  school  board  can  refiise  to  rehire  a  school- 
teacher apart  from  any  question  of  contract 
arrangements  or  of  tenure  If  the  reftisal  to 
rehire  was  for  the  purpose  of  Interfering  with 
the  right  to  register  to  vote.  In  that  case, 
the  district  court  found  against  us  and  we 
took  tbe  appeal.  If  we  are  successful,  we 
maintain  that  an  Integral  part  of  tbe  relief 
Includes  reemployment  and  back  pay. 

In  every  single  Instance  that  has  been  re- 
ported to  me,  we  have  investigated  the  mat- 
ter as  rapidly  as  humanly  possible.  These 
cases  are  difficult,  however,  for  the  reason 
that  we  are  required  to  prove  that  the  de- 
fendant's purpose  was  to  interfere  with  reg- 
istration and  voting.  This  is  not  an  easy 
burden. 

So  far  our  investigation  does  not  show  that 
the  recent  events  in  Birmingham  are  related 
to  registration  and  voting. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  service  to  you, 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BxTRKX  Marshall, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Civil  Rights  Division. 

April  22,  1963. 

Dkas  Ms.  Marshall  :  Thank  you  for  jrour 
prcHnpt  reply  to  my  letter  with  regard  to 
action  by  the  Federal  Government  to  protect 
Negro  citizens  from  intimidation. 

Tour  letter  indicates  that  cases  of  this 
nature  are  difficult  "for  the  reason  that  we 
ar«  required  to  prove  that  the  defendant's 
purpose  was  to  interfere  with  registration 
and  ▼oting."  In  view  of  this  comment.  I 
would  appreciate  your  advice  as  to  whether 


any  of  the  bills  introduced  to  implement  the 
proposals  In  the  President's  special  message 
on  civil  rights  would  affect  the  burden  which 
is  now  ImpKJsed  on  the  Government.  If  not, 
I  would  like  to  know  first,  whether  the  situ- 
ation would  be  Improved  by  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  Attorney  General  under  ap- 
propriate conditions  to  institute  civil  in- 
junctive suits  In  all  civil  rights  cases,  and 
not  Just  voting  cases,  and  secondly,  whether 
the  Department  would  favor  such  legislation. 
With  personal  regards. 
Very  sincerely  yoiu-s. 

KxNKXTH  B.  Keating. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  CON- 
GRESSIONAL SERVICE  OF  SENA- 
TOR HILL 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  take  note  of  a  significant  mile- 
stone In  the  career  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama. 

It  was  Just  40  years  ago  today,  on 
August  14,  1923.  that  Lister  Hill  first 
came  to  Washington  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  his  State.  After  15  years 
of  service  in  the  other  body,  he  resigned 
to  accept  appointment  to  the  Senate 
and  it  was  in  January  of  this  year  that 
he  observed  25  years  of  service  in  this 
body. 

Since  first  coming  to  the  Senate  in 
January  1955,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  imder  the  chairmanship 
of  Senator  Hill, 

As  ranking  majority  member  of  that 
committee,  I  have  considerable  personal 
knowledge  of  the  tremendously  effective 
manner  in  which  Senator  Hill  has 
served  the  committee,  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation. 

The  important  legislation  he  has 
sponsored  and  seen  enacted  into  law 
stands  as  an  enduring  monument  to  this 
service,  and  the  many  honors  he  has  re- 
ceived add  further  testimony. 

While  I  shall  not  attempt  to  detail 
here  either  the  legislation  that  bears  his 
name,  or  the  honors  that  have  come  his 
way,  let  It  suffice  to  say  that  the  United 
States  dl  America  is  a  healthier  ooimtry 
today,  thanks  in  considerable  measure 
to  the  dedicated  service  of  the  senior 
Senator  fnxn  Alabama. 

I  know  that  all  of  my  colleagues,  on 
both  sides  ol  the  aisle,  join  me  in  salut- 
ing Senator  Hnx  on  the  40Ch  anniver- 
sary ot  his  entering  the  Congress — and 
In  wishing  him  many  more  years  of 
fruitful  service. 

Mr.SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
highly  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  taken  note  of  this  eventful 
date  in  the  life  of  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Hill]  and  in  the  life  of  the  Senate.  In 
January  we  took  note  of  his  25th  an- 
niversary in  the  Senate.  Today  marks 
his  40th  anniversary  in  Congress.  In 
January,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  in  Congress  for  a  long 
time.  I  felt  that  perhaps  I  had  stressed 
that  point  too  much,  and  that  some 
might  get  the  Idea  that  he  was  beginning 
to  be  an  old  man. 
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I  suppoM  It  will  bear  repeaUng.  Lis- 
Ta  TOLL  enteiwl  tbe  House  oX  Repre- 
sentattves  In  193S.  He  was  then  the 
youngest  Ifemter  of  that  body,  barely 
over  the  oonatttoUonal  age  limit.  So 
while  he  haa  bean  In  Congress  a  long 
time,  he  has  not  grown  old. 

I  said  In  January,  and  I  repeat  today, 
that  Senator  Bxu.  is  one  of  the  most 
youthful  Members  of  the  Senate — 
youthful  in  mind,  youthful  in  heart  and 
purpose,  and  always  moving  ahead. 
There  Is  no  more  effective  legislator  in 
the  Senate  than  Lnm  Hn^.  He  is  ef- 
fective in  anything  he  undertakes. 

He  has  ably  handled  many  important 
programs  during  his  years  of  service  in 
Congress.  When  some  of  them  were 
considered,  peonle  said  they  could  not 
be  done.  I  have  In  mind,  for  example, 
the  Rural  Teleidione  Act.  I  remember 
when  he  first  proposed  the  Rural  Tele- 
phone Act.  There  were  few  believers  in 
it  There  were  those  who  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing,  but  few  persons 
believed  such  a  law  could  be  enacted. 
But  LiSTXK  Hzu.  kept  working  on  it.  and 
be  was  successful  in  having  the  law  en- 
acted. 

We  have  seen  almost  miraculous  things 
happen  in  the  past  few  years  with 
respect  to  programs  for  salvaging  human 
beings — health  and  mental  care  and  the 
overcoming  of  devastating  diseases  that 
have  baffled  mankind  down  through  the 
ages,  through  the  broader,  coordinated 
VMe  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  facilities. 
and  Federal.  State,  and  local  funds.  It 
has  been  an  almost  perfectly  coordinated 
program  across  the  board.  I  believe  the 
whole  coun^  recognizes  that  Ljster 
"Bill  is  entitled  to  credit  for  the  won- 
derful programs  which  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

I  Join  the  Senator  from  Michigan  ( Mr. 
McNamasa],  in  extending  greetings  and 
congratuladooa  to  the  young  man  on  his 
40th  anniversary.  I  wish  for  him  many 
more  years  of  eontlnued  happiness  and 
success  in  tbe  Senate. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President. 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PttbUe  Welfare  are  in  the 
Chamber.  Tbe  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Moasx]  has  served  on  that  commit- 
tee as  long  as  I  have.  I  am  liappy  to 
yield  to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MOR8B.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
oommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Publle  Welfare  [Mr.  McNa- 
Mjuul  in  ezpreaslng  our  congratulations, 
high  compliments,  and  appreciation  to 
the  cliairman  of  the  full  committee. 
LiSTSK  Hiu.,  who  came  to  Congress  in 
1923.  That  was  the  year  that  I  was 
graduated  from  eoUege.  Take  a  look  at 
him.  Mr.  Preakdent.  He  has  almost  as 
much  hair  on  his  head,  still,  as  I  have, 
in  spite  of  tbe  lapse  of  years. 

All  faeetioosness  aside.  I  am  pleased 
to  pay  tribute  to  Senator  Hiu.  I  do  not 
care  wtilch  monmnent  of  his  statesman- 
ship we  wish  to  point  to,  whether  it  be 
the  Hill-Burton  Act.  as  a  result  of  which 
thousands  of  bencAciaries  have  received 
greater  hs^iplness  by  reason  of  the 
statesmanship  of  this  great  benefactor, 
with  millions  more  to  come  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country;  or  whether  it  be 


LisTZK  Hill's  record  in  the  field  of  pro- 
tecting the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  resources  which  belong  to  all 
the  people.  This  courageous  man  from 
Alabama  is  one  of  the  giants  who  stood 
up  and  pointed  out  that  the  rivers  of  the 
country  do  not  belong  to  the  private  utili- 
ties, but  belong  to  the  people,  and  ought 
to  be  developed  in  great  river  basin  proj- 
ects such  as  TVA.  for  the  benefit  of  all  of 
America:  whether  we  take  his  work  in 
the  field  of  rehabilitation  or  mental  care, 
mentioned  by  his  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  SparkmanI;  or  whether  we 
take  this  statesman's  contributions  in 
the  field  of  labor  legislation. 

Monument  after  monument  spells  out 
his  statesmanship  as  really  the  only  trib- 
ute we  need  to  pay  him  by  .simply  point- 
ing to  those  monuments. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  HillI  what  a  great  pleasure 
it  has  been  for  me  to  serve  under  his 
leadership  on  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  I  wish  for  him 
many  more  years  of  service  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President. 
I  congratulate  the  distinguished  ranking 
majority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  calling  this 
anniversary  to  the  attention  of  the  Son- 
ate  and  for  his  courtesy  in  yielding  to 
me. 

This  morning,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  made  the  following  motion- 

Whereas  today.  August  14,  1963.  is  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  comitiR  to  Congress 
of  our  esteemed  and  beloved  chairman. 
Lismt  Hnx.  I  move  that  this  committee,  as- 
sembled In  executive  sesalon.  pay  tribute  Ui 
Senator  Hn-i.  for  hU  long,  faithful,  dedicated, 
meritorious,  courteous,  distinguished,  and 
gallant  service  for  the  last  four  decades,  by 
a  rising  ovation. 

Mr.  President,  that  proved  to  be  the 
mo6t  popular  motion  that  I  have  made 
in  a  committee  or  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  since  I  became  a  Member  of  this 
body.  The  committee  rose  and  gave  our 
beloved  chairman.  Listir  Hill,  a  5-min- 
ute  standing,  applauding  ovation. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Listir  Hill's 
great  humanitarian  interest  in  the  health 
of  the  humfiui  race  has  brought  books  of 
beneficial  laws  to  fruition  through  Con- 
gress in  the  fields  of  hospitalization,  pub- 
lic health,  and  medical  and  health  re- 
search. Millions  of  lives  will  be  saved, 
and  the  physical  and  mental  pains  of 
tens  of  millions  of  persons  who  will  never 
know  that  Lister  Hill  was  their  bene- 
factor will  be  eased. 

The  honorary  degrees  bestowed  on 
LisTSR  Hill  by  eight  different  universi- 
ties are  only  a  yardstick  of  the  many 
honors  conferred  on  him  in  many  areas 
of  public  recognition. 

His  four  decades  in  Congres.s  have  been 
beneficial  to  all  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

He  has  earned  a  position  as  one  of  the 
ailtime  great  Senators  of  the  United 
States.  The  proud  Alabama  senatorial 
names  of  Clay,  Bankhead.  and  Under- 
wood must  move  over  to  make  a  place 
for  LisTiR  Hill.     He  is  second  to  none 


ever  to  have  come  here  from  his  State. 
The  surprising  thing  to  me  is  that  he 
looks  so  young. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Randolph). 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  the  deepest  sense  of  affection  and 
respect  that  I  Join  with  our  colleagues 
in  tribute  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  HillI  on  his  40th  anni- 
versary of  service  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  had  the  opportunity,  and  the  privil- 
lege,  of  serving  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  5  years  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives,  until  1938  when  he  entered 
the  Senate.  In  my  fifth  year  of  serv- 
ice with  him  and  under  his  outstanding 
chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  I  bear  happy 
witness  to  this  legislative  leader  of  rca- 
.soned  and  seasoned  ability. 

Thus,  my  association  with  this  gra- 
cious and  gallant  gentleman  has  spanned 
30  of  his  40  years  In  Congress.  During 
each  of  these  years  my  esteem  and  hl«h 
regard  for  his  accomplishments  have 
grown. 

The  four  decades  of  service  of  Lister 
B.  Hill  have  been  decades  rich  in  ac- 
complishment. And  the  honors  and 
recognition  that  have  come  to  him  dur- 
ing these  years  have  been  the  product 
of  his  own  dedication  and  devotion  to 
his  fellow  man.  Emerson  wrote  that 
"Honor  is  ancient  virtue."  meaning  that 
the  honor  of  a  man  is  an  achievement, 
not  a  gratuity  Of  no  man  can  this  more 
truly  be  said  than  of  our  colleague  from 
Alabama. 

The  beneficiaries  of  the  services  of 
Senator  Hill  cannot  be  numbered.  The 
citizens  of  his  congressional  district,  of 
the  State  of  Alabama,  and  of  the  Nation 
are  in  his  debt.  And,  through  his  spon- 
sorship and  support  of  medical  and  sci- 
entific research,  so  will  generations  yet 
imbom  be  grateful  for  his  work.  Lis- 
ter Hill  has  made  America  and  the 
world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  this  op- 
portunity to  offer  my  own  personal  trib- 
ute to  Listir  Hill  and  to  express  my 
gladness  not  only  to  have  him  as  a 
friend  and  colleague,  but  also  to  a  mem- 
ber of  a  committee  of  which  he  is  the 
chairman. 

Senator  Hill  has  wisdom  combined 
with  firmness  and  gentleness,  and  has  a 
remarkably  fine  sense  of  honor. 

Moreover,  many  times  in  the  past  he 
has  carried  the  banner  for  great  liberal 
causes.  His  leadership  and  his  com- 
mittee have  been  responsible  for  the 
passage  of  many  national  measures 
which  have  reduced  areas  of  disease, 
squalor,  and  illiteracy  in  the  United 
States.  Until  the  miUenium,  when  these 
cancers  are  extirpated  from  our  body 
politic.  I  know  that  Senator  Hill  will 
continue  to  do  so.  I  wish  him  good 
luck,  long  life.  and.  particularly,  con- 
tinued long  presence  in  this  body. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor   and  Public  Welfare,  although  I 
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was  at  one  time.  It  was  a  rare  privilege 
to  serve  on  that  committee  and  to  serve 
with  tlie  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama,  our  good  friend,  Lisraa 
Hill 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  knows  of 
my  personal  esteem  for  him.  On  many 
occasions,  I  have  conveyed  to  him  my 
admiration  and  my  respect  for  him. 

Not  only  is  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
known  for  his  work  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, social  welfare,  health,  hospital- 
ization, and  the  general  betterment  of 
mankind ;  he  is  also  one  who  understands 
the  great  social  and  political  forces  at 
work  today  In  the  world.  His  record 
in  Congress  in  support  of  such  important 
legislation  as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  and  our  commitments  to 
the  United  Nations  and  to  peace,  secu- 
rity, and  freedom,  are  matters  of  public 
record,  and.  I  am  confident,  of  personal 
pride  and  honor  to  him. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yar borough]  in  commenting  upon  the 
youthful  looks  of  this  distinguished 
statesman  who  now  has  served  some  40 
years  in  Congress.  Not  only  is  he  a 
man  of  youthful  countenance  and  youth- 
ful appearance ;  he  also  is  young  in  heart. 
constantly  filled  with  new,  good,  and 
constructive  ideas,  and  with  courage  and 
vigor — and  I  use  the  word  "vigor,"  in 
this  administration,  with  new  meaning 
and  impact.  He  has  the  vigor  and  the 
force  to  put  his  ideas  into  action. 

So  I  salute  him.  I  wish  I  could  have 
been  present  to  join  in  the  ovation.  I 
am  sure  that  if  I  had  had  that  privilege. 
the  ovation  would  have  lasted  6  min- 
utes, not  5.  I  should  have  liked  very 
much  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  co- 
sponsoring  that  resolution,  because  I 
have  never  been  able  to  cosponsor  a  res- 
olution that  was  so  popular. 

So,  Mr.  President,  at  this  late  moment. 
I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Texas  in 
saluting  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  somewhat  reluctantly,  because  I 
note  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama Is  blushing  after  hearing  the  many 
fine  statements  that  have  been  made 
concerning  him — all  of  which  are  abso- 
lutely true.  He  is  deserving  of  each  and 
every  compliment  and  congratulation 
which  has  been  offered. 

At  the  outset  of  this  day.  I  had  not 
known  that  it  was  such  a  wonderful  an- 
niversary. I  knew  it  was  the  anniversary 
of  V-^  Day;  and  I  had  been  alerted  to 
the  fact  that  the  lady  who  Is  now  my 
wife  married  me  on  this  day  some  years 
ago;  but  I  had  not  realized  that  there 
was  another  event  which  makes  this  a 
very  Important  anniversary  day. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare;  but  even  though  I  am 
not.  I  had  an  intimation  some  time  ago— 
before  coming  to  the  Senate— of  the 
wonderful  work  Senator  Hill  has  done, 
not  only  for  the  people  of  Alabama,  but 
for  all  the  people  of  this  Nation.  My 
knowledge  of  that  subject  luis  been  no- 
tably increased  and  enlarged  duilng  the 
last  several  months,  because  It  Is  my 


high  privilege  to  serve  with  him,  and 
under  him,  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  on  the  Department  of  Labor  appro- 
priations. If  ever  certification  were 
needed.  It  has  been  provided  there  for 
me  as  to  his  deep  interest  in  and  his 
great  knowledge  of  the  medical  needs  of 
this  country. 

It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  estimate 
how  many  i>eople,  now  living,  would  to- 
day be  dead,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
constructive  work  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  in  leading  the  fight  to  provide 
funds  for  imtx)rtant  work  in  the  field 
of  medical  research.  What  he  has  done, 
what  he  is  doing,  and  what  I  know  he 
will  do  and  will  continue  to  do  in  that 
field  for  many  years  to  come  will  con- 
stitute an  enduring  and  a  great  memo- 
rial to  one  whom  I  consider  a  great 
American  statesman. 

Of  course,  as  has  been  mentioned  this 
afternoon,  his  contributions  in  other 
fields,  as  well,  have  been  many  and  very 
considerable. 

In  addition — and  to  conclude  on  a  per- 
sonal note — he  is  a  wonderful  man  to 
know,  and  a  fine  man  to  call  friend. 

On  this  occasion — his  anniversary — 
I  salute  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority   leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  what  they  have  said  and  in 
what  they  are  saying  about  a  great  Sena- 
tor, a  great  American,  and  a  great  friend. 

Although  Lister  Hill  has  served  for 
40  years  in  the  two  bodies  which  comprise 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  he 
has  not  served  in  vain,  for  he  has  left 
behind  and  he  will  leave  behind  many 
contributions  and  many  monuments  in 
the  form  of  the  good  he  has  done  for  all 
people,  of  all  races,  in  all  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

I  deem  it  a  singular  and  a  personal 
honor  to  have  this  opportiuiity  to  join 
my  many  colleagues  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  in  saying  to  a  man 
of  the  character,  the  integrity,  and  the 
ability  of  Lister  Hill,  "Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant." 

lax.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  My  good  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  spoke 
of  my  blushing.  I  must  plead  guilty  to 
doing  that,  Mr.  President,  for  I  am 
rather  overwhelmed  by  the  very  kind  and 
most  generous  words  which  have  been 
spoken  about  me  by  my  colleagues  and 
my  friends.  I  only  hope  I  may  in  some 
small  measure,  at  least,  deserve  them. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  the  people  of 
Alabama  for  keeping  me  in  Congress 
these  40  years.  In  all  these  long  years 
of  service,  nothing  has  been  more 
gratifying  to  me  or  more  satisfying  than 
my  association  with  my  colleagues  who 
have  spoken  this  afternoon,  my  friend- 
ship with  them,  and  the  friendship  they 
have  given  me  and  the  help  which  at  all 
times  they  have  given  me  whenever  we 
have  been  working  in  a  common  cause. 
It  has  been  wonderful  to  have  the  friend- 


ship, the  help,  and  the  support  of  my 
colleagues. 

I  suppose  that  on  this  40th  anniver- 
sary, the  best  I  could  wish  Is  that  each 
and  every  one  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
spoken  this  afternoon  will  have,  not  40 
years  of  service,  but  at  least  50  years  of 
service.  I  hope  they  will  be  here  to  cele- 
brate their  golden  anniversary  of  service. 

From  the  depths  of  my  heart  I  thank 
them  and  express  to  them  my  gratitude 
and  deep  appreciation. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  tonight,  it 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon,  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROTECTION        FOR        RESOURCES 
WITHIN  OUR         TERRITORIAL 

WATERS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Tokyo 
last  week  quotes  remarks  of  certain  Jap- 
anese fishery  agency  ofiQcials  concerning 
S.  1988,  a  bill  I  introduced  on  August  6. 
The  bill  clarifies  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  to  the  fishery  resources  of  the 
territorial  sea  and  Continental  Shelf,  and 
sets  up  enforcement  procedures  and 
penalties  for  foreign  vessels  which  violate 
those  rights.  The  ofiQcials  stated  that 
they  regard  the  bill  as  "a  manifestation 
of  unfriendly  sentiment  against  Japanese 
fishermen." 

I  am  astonished  by  the  sentiments 
these  ofiQcials  express.  The  proposed 
legislation  I  have  introduced  is  not  vin- 
dictive, nor  is  it  aimed  at  any  specific  na- 
tion exclusively,  or  at  all.  The  bill 
simply  clarifies  our  jurisdiction  over  re- 
sources to  which  we  have  a  clear  right 
under  international  law  and  sets  up  the 
enforcement  machinery  necessary  to 
make  those  rights  meaningful.  My  bill 
resembles  closely  Canada's  Coastal  Fish- 
eries Protection  Act — 1953 — a  statute 
which  prohibits  foreign  fishing  vessels 
from  entering  Canadian  territorial  wa- 
ters, provides  for  the  inspection,  seizure, 
and  forfeiture  of  vessels  which  violate  the 
statute,  and  sets  up  appropriate  penalties. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  regiilations 
enforced  by  Japan's  neighbors,  Korea, 
China,  Russia,  Australia — and  indeed  by 
most  coastal  states  around  the  world — 
provide  similar  protection  for  fishery  re- 
sources within  their  jurisdiction. 

It  may  be  assumed,  as  the  Japanese 
ofiQcials  went  on  to  say.  that  Japanese 
fishing  operations  will  not  be  "directly 
affected"  by  this  legislation,  insofar, 
that  is,  as  it  is  also  assumed  that  such 
operations  will  be  confined  to  areas 
which  may  legitimately  be  exploited  un- 
der international  law.  Insofar  as  the 
operations  of  the  fishermen  of  Japan  or 
of  any  other  nation  encroach  upon  our 
rights  to  our  Continental  Shelf  and  ter- 
ritorial sea  resources,  these  operations 
will  most  certainly  be  "affected."  They 
should  have  been  "affected"  long  ago. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  is  more  aware 
than  I  of  the  desirability  and  mutual 
necessity   of   our   maintaining   friendly 
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ralatiem  witti  Jspui.  Our  partnership 
with  Japan  on  many  fronts  representa  a 
▼ttel  dameoA  M  lb*  pment  and  future 
pruapaiMj  ani  MCVttsr  of  the  free  world. 
But,  Mr.  PnrttHit,  this  partnership  ean 
take  place  entf  In  an  atmosphere  of  mu- 
tual reap6et-««iwct  for  the  legitimate 
clateis  vad  prsrogmtiiFes  of  the  other  na- 
tion. Such  impttH  te  undereut  by  the 
kind  of  eritlelaBi  of  our  domestic  legisla- 
tion reflected  br  the  remarks  of  these 
fishery  offlclala.  I  ■tneerely  hope  that 
these  harsh  itatcmeBts  will  be  explained 
and  reconddered  by  those  re4;>onsible 
for  making  them. 

R  Is  In  the  llsht  of  this  concern.  Mr. 
Pieskleut.  that  X  haw  written  a  letter 
to  Hla  Kxcellmey.  Ryujl  Takeuehl.  Am- 
tis— rlnr  of  ^Mpan.  The  letter  quotes  in 
fun  the  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Tokyo,  and  further  expresses  my  reac- 
tion to  the  reported  statements.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be  in- 
serted tn  the  Rbooso  at  this  point. 

There  betav  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

His  bcaUsney  Bnui  Takkqcmi, 
AwiboMMdor  of  Jt*n, 
WtMhington,  DJO. 

DBAS  IOl  Akbassaoos:  I  quote  to  you  an 
Asaoclsted  Pr«w  dispatch  which  originated 
In  Tokyo: 

"JapanMe  flslMry  sffency  officials  said 
ThUTMtay  prope— a  UJB.  toglslatlon  for  per- 
mlttlBc  XJB.  Miaar*  oi  Ruaslan  and  Japaneac 
AHanc  boats  la  ft'**^*"  tcirltorUl  waters 
will  Dot  directly  sC«ct  Japan's  fishing  oper- 
ations. 

"Senator  S.  L.  Bajrn.nT,  Democrat,  of 
Alaska,  who  Introduced  the  leglalaUon.  Tues- 
day told  the  Senat*  that  vessels  of  both  na- 
ttODfS  wear*  "tifc^ad  btft  month  within  S  miles 
ctf  tlM  aiM^Mt  coast  Ottclals  here  asserted 
Jape  nam  ialksnam  never  Tlolated  Alaskan 
tsrritorlal  seas  sad  wall  onderatand  It  Is  ille- 
gal to  enter  sucli  an  area.  They  said  they  re- 
garded the  bin  aa  Just  a  manifestation  of  un- 
friendly sentiment  against  Japanese  fisher- 
men. The  Mil  will  have  no  real  significance 
to  the  Japanaaa.'  tbay  added. 

"THa  bUl  waa  annad  at  further  tightening 
meaenres  agalaat  foreign  vessels  found  In 
tarrttcrlal  watara.  It  would  provide  a  fine  of 
up  to  $10,0(M  or  Imprisonment  of  up  to  1 
year,  or  both  for  anf  master  or  other  person 
In  charge  of  a  ship  seized  in  territorial  wa- 
ters, while  nxuler  tba  present  law  the  Coast 
Ouard  can  only  alop  and  board  a  foreign  ves- 
sel and  order  It  to  leava  the  area." 

For  your  InCormatlon.  there  are  enclosed 
eoptea  of  8.  19ee.  latroduead  by  me  August  6 
in  tba  Senate  a<  the  United  States. 

I  make  no  omnmant  on  the  Tokyo  state- 
ment denying  that  Japanese  fishermen  have 
ever  violated  Alaaka  terrKorlal  waters.  It  is 
needless  to  do  so.  I  do  reject  out  of  hand  but 
emphatically,  the  eontentlon  that  the  bill 
Is  Juat  a  maiilfaatatVf>n  of  anfrlendly  senti- 
ment against  Japanese  flahermen.  It  la  no 
such  thing. 

The  bill  la  aaarely  InUnded  to  do  that 
which  should  have  been  done  long  ago; 
namely,  to  give  effective  protection  to  vital 
American  interests.  I  have  never  heard  It 
claimed  that  Gaaada  is  onfriendly  to  Japan, 
becaoae  tt  has  long  had  a  law  providing  pen- 
alties for  tlM  vlolatton  of  Canadian  territo- 
rial waters. 

Slncerelj  yours. 

E.  L.  BAKTLrrr. 

Mr.  BARTIXTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  the  prepoeed  legislation  I  have 
introduced  continues  to  be  pointed  up 
ahaoet  dally.  Hie  protection  of  our 
flshhic    Industry   and    our    fishery    re- 


sources and  the  interests  of  our  national 
defense  demands  prompt  action.  The 
Coast  Guard  informed  me.  this  morning, 
that  orer  200  Soviet  trawlers  were  sigrhted 
only  yesterday  Immediately  off  our 
North  Atlantic  coast,  and  that  a  number 
of  these  vessels  were  fishing  within  10 
miles  of  Cape  Cod.  I  understand  that 
photographs  were  taken  of  the  vessels 
and  that  a  Coast  Guard  surveillance  has 
been  initiated.  No  vessel  was  sighted 
within  our  territorial  waters;  but  we  all 
recognize  that  when  such  an  armada  Is 
present,  within  such  close  range  of  our 
territorial  waters,  an  intrusion  can  be 
anticipated. 

I  know  that  this  Russian  fishing  effort 
has  been  present  off  the  Atlantic  Coast 
States  for  the  past  severtil  months,  and 
I  know  also  that  the  Senators  from  these 
States  have  been  very  alert  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  fact  that  such  offshore  concen- 
trations of  Soviet  fishing  vessels  repre- 
sent a  consistent  and  distinct  pattern 
of  development  is  borne  out  by  an  article 
by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  published  on 
page  3  of  the  New  York  Times  of  August 
11.  Mr.  Baldwin  reports  that  Soviet 
submarine  activity  off  our  coasts  has 
been  reduced  slRniflcantly  since  the 
Cuban  crisis.  But  he  goes  on  to  cite  a 
substantial  Increase  in  trawler  activity: 

A  continuous  increase  In  the  size  of  the 
Soviet  fishing  trawler  fleet  Is  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  noticeable  aspect,  near  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  of  the  growth  of 
Soviet  sea  power.  From  the  Grand  Banks 
south  to  the  Caribbean  hundreds  of  Soviet 
trawlers,  most  of  them  legitimate  fishing 
vessels,  ply  their  trade.  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia, 
is  a  port  of  call  fur  many  of  them. 

SOME  BFSCIALXT  SQUimD 

Among  these  trawlers  are  some  equipped 
with  special  antennas,  electronic  gear  and 
recording  equipment  manned  by  Soviet  tech- 
nicians and  naval  personnel.  The  Russians 
maintain  at  least  one  trawler  of  this  type  at 
all  times  anywhere  from  the  S-mile  limit  to 
100  miles  off  the  US  east  coast.  It  moni- 
tors and  records  US — particularly  naval — 
transmlsaions  and  detects  radar  pulse  rates 
and  radio  frequencies. 

Mr.  President,  anxiety  over  the  in- 
creasing activities  of  foreign  fishing  ves- 
sels off  our  shores  is  not  an  idle  con- 
cern— from  any  of  a  number  of  stand- 
points. Legislation  to  prohibit  the  pres- 
ence of  the  vessels  in  our  territorial 
waters  and  to  prohibit  the  taking  of  our 
territorial  sea  and  Continental  Shelf  re- 
sources is  the  sine  qua  non  of  our  effec- 
tive confrontal  of  the  situation.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Macntt- 
soNl  has  joined  me  In  recognizing  the 
urgency  of  this  situation,  and  has  as- 
sured me  that  the  bill  now  lying  on  the 
table  for  cosponsors  will  very  shortly  re- 
ceive hearings  before  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

In  light  of  the  urgency  of  the  situa- 
tion I  have  described,  let  me  express 
a«aln  the  hope  that  this  proposed  legis- 
lation will  receive  speedy  and  favorable 
action. 


TRIBUTiS  TO  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
E8TE8  KEFAUVER 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President.  Mr.  Jack 
Anderson,  In  his  column  published  in 


today's  Issue  of  the  Washington  Post, 
paid  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  mov- 
ing tributes  to  the  late  Senator  Estes  Ke- 
fauver  that  I  have  heard  or  read.  The 
article  is  entitled  "The  Tall  Man  Prom 
Tennessee."  It  Is  an  appropriate  title 
for  Mr.  Anderson's  eulogy,  because  It 
might  very  truly  be  said  that  Estes  Ke- 
fauvcr  was  a  giant  oak  in  the  forest  of 
humanity.  When  it  crashed  to  earth, 
like  all  other  trees,  it  could  not  rise 
again. 

Estes  Kefauver  Is  irreplaceable.  He 
was  a  giant  statesman  among  us.  Jack 
Anderson  In  his  column  has  paid  to  him 
a  tribute  more  eloquent  than  any  words 
that  I  could  phrase.  Therefore  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Anderson's 
eulogy  of  Estes  Kefauver  be  printed  at 
this  [>oint  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thx  Taio.  Man  Fsom  Tknnessxx 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 
If  President  Kennedy  should  choose  to  ex- 
pand his  book.  "Profiles  in  Courage."  I  sug- 
gest he  write  about  the  only  man  who  ever 
bested  him  In  politics,  the  man  who  took  the 
vice  presidential  nomination  away  from  him 
In  196«:  the  late  Estes  Kefauver,  Democn\t 
of  Tennessee. 

This  Lincoln  of  a  man.  homespim.  ungain- 
ly.  often  stood  alone  In  the  US  Senate.  But 
he  stood   tall. 

Consider  theee  fia&hbacks: 
In  1966:  Kefauver  dug  deep  into  hla  own 
pocket,  mortgaging  his  home  and  hiring  out 
as  a  lecturer,  to  pay  off  old  campaign  bills 
Yet  as  a  presidential  candidate  in  1956, 
despite  his  campaign  poverty,  he  refused  a 
110.000  contribution  with   strings  attached. 

All  he  had  to  do  was  condemn.  In  a  public 
speech,  a  United  NaUons  pronouncement 
against  Israel.  This  would  be  worth  910,000 
to  his  campaign,  he  was  told.  But  Kefauver, 
though  pro- Israel,  refused  to  bargain  for  his 
contributions. 

In  1954:  The  late  Senator  Joe  McCarthy 
threatened  to  attack  Kefauver  in  Tennessee. 
palnUng  him  as  a  pollUcal  pink,  if  Kefauver 
accepted  an  Invitation  to  speak  against  Mc- 
Carthy In  Wisconsin 

t'^stes  totjlc  up  the  warning  with  his  staff. 
Ii.siened  silently  as  each  one  begged  him  not 
to  pick  a  fight  with  McCarthy  on  the  eve 
of  the  Tennessee  elections.  He  thanked 
them  for  their  advice,  then  quietly  an- 
nounced his  decision:  "McCarthy  is  bad  for 
the  country.    I  reckon  ni  have  to  say  so." 

In  1954:  Stung  by  charges  they  were  soft 
on  communism.  Democratic  Senators  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  outlaw  the  Communist  Party 
and  ditred  the  Republicans  to  vote  for  it. 
This  would  have  subjected  people  to  prose- 
cution because  of  their  political  beliefs. 

The  Republicans  accepted  the  ch.illenge 
and  lined  up  unanimously  with  the  Demo- 
craU  for  the  bill.  Only  Kefauver.  refusing 
to  play  p>ollUcs  stood  against  It. 

His  anguished  political  advisers  warned 
that  his  stand  would  be  misinterpreted  back 
home,  that  he  would  be  called  a  Red. 

"The  least  you  can  do."  begged  a  friend, 
phoning  from  Tennessee,  "is  duck  out  on  the 
vote." 

But  the  final  rollcall  was  81  to  1;  Kefauver 
was  the  lone  dissenter. 

(Later,  the  bUI  was  pigeonholed  after  FBI 
Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Joined  Kefauver  in 
warning  that  it  not  only  woxild  be  unconsti- 
tutional but  would  drive  the  Communists 
underground.) 

In  1953:  In  the  presidential  race.  Kefauver 
bucked  the  party  boeaes.  beat  all  comers  in 
the  primaries,  and  entered  the  Democratic 
convention  with  the  moat  pledged  delegates. 
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still,  he  needed  more  support  to  win  the 
nomination. 

Texas  Gov.  Allen  Shivers,  boas  of  the 
big  Texas  delegation,  choee  this  crucial  mo- 
ment to  pay  a  secret  call  on  Kefauver.  Shiv- 
ers wanted  to  know  how  the  Senator  felt 
about  turning  the  tldelands  over  to  the 
states,  so  the  big  oil  companies  could  drill 
for  oil. 

Would  Kefauver  agree  to  let  Congress  de- 
cide the  Issue  and  not  use  the  veto  If  he 
were  elected  President?  No,  said  Kefauver. 
Would  Kefauver  agree  to  turn  offshore  oil 
over  to  the  States  within  a  3-mlle  limit? 
No,   Kefauver  said  again. 

Thus  Texas  slipped  Irretrievably  from  his 
grasp.  And  he  lost  the  nomination  on  the 
third   ballot  after   leading  on  the  first  two. 

In  1950:  Digging  into  organized  crime.  Ke- 
fauver turned  over  a  compost  pUe  of  gang- 
land-political connections.  Deep  in  the  pUe 
was  a  $2,500  contribution  that  Crime  Czar 
Prank  Costello  had  given  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  in  1947. 

"Is  this  to  be  brought  out  at  the  public 
hearings?"  demanded  Democratic  leaders. 

"It   Is."  said  the  Senator.     And  it  was. 

In  1949:  Though  a  southerner,  Kefauver 
managed  to  stir  up  the  mighty  wrath  of  the 
South  by  supporting  civil  rights  legislation. 
When  a  resolution  was  offered  to  curb  Senate 
filibusters,  Kefauver  at  once  announced  sup- 
port for  It. 

Thus  the  Senate  was  treated  to  the  unusual 
spectacle  of  a  Senator  speaking  with  south- 
ern accent  against  the  filibuster. 

In  1920:  Keifauver  came  out  of  the  Ten- 
nessee hills  to  the  University  of  Tennessee,  a 
straw  suitcase  in  one  hand,  a  cap  perched 
atop  his  head.  Tightly  drawn  against  his 
huge  bulk  was  an  Ill-fitting  suit,  which 
-seemed  red  In  one  light,  green  in  another. 
Acroas  his  chest  in  a  neat  row  were  all  the 
ribbons  Bstes  had  accumulated  for  perfect 
attendance  at  Sunday  school. 

From  this  unlikely  beginning,  Bstea  Kefau- 
ver went  on  to  become  editor  of  the  college 
newspaper,  president  of  the  Junior  class. 
president  of  the  All-Students  Club,  president 
of  the  Southern  Federation  of  College  Stu- 
dents, and  a  football  star  who  earned  the  af- 
fectionate nickname.  "Old  Ironsldee." 

He  continued  on  to  Tale  and  academic 
glory.  He  became  a  corporation  lawyer,  a 
Congressman,  a  Senator,  and  a  prealdentlal 
candidate. 

But  he  never  lost  touch  with  the  Tennessee 
hills,  with  the  everyday  people  who  make  up 
the  backbone  of  America. 

They  are  the  ones  now  who  will  miss  him 
the  most. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
received  a  letter  from  Clarence  Strelt,  a 
moving  spirit  in  the  international  move- 
ment for  Atlantic  Union,  In  which  he 
comments  on  the  leadership  and  the  In- 
spiration that  Estes  Kefauver  gave  to 
him  and  to  the  Atlantic  Union  group. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Streit's  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  as  an  additional  fitting  trib- 
ute to  this  great,  tall  statesman  from 
Tennessee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

iNTXaNATIONAL    MOVEMENT  rOR 

Atlahttic  Union, 
Washington,  D.C..  August  13. 1»€3. 
Deak  Watnx:  In  the  tributes  paid  thus  far 
tu  Estes  in  the  Senate  and  House,  I  have  baan 
shocked  by  the  omission  of  any  reference  to 
the  pioneering  leadership  he  gave  to  Atlantic 
Union.  I  have  noted  with  no  less  astonish- 
ment a  similar  sUenee  in  the  New  Tork 
Times,  the  Washington  Post  and  other 
papers — with  the  notable  axoeptlon  of  an 
article  in  the  DaUy  News  by  Bdward  Meeman, 


of    the    Memphis    Press-Scimitar.     He    con- 
cluded : 

"Senator  Kefauver's  exposure  of  gangsters 
and  his  fight  on  monopoly  were  spectacular. 
But  I  will  wager  that  he  will  have  a  great 
place  in  history  as  the  statesman  who  more 
than  any  other,  pioneered  In  behalf  of  the 
Federation  of  the  Free." 

I  say  "Amen."  From  the  start  of  his  Senate 
career  in  1949  when  he  was  chief  sponsor  of 
the  Atlantic  Union  resolution,  he  remained 
a  prime  mover  for  Atlantic  unification.  He 
reintroduced  that  resolution  twice.  Then, 
because  he  felt  it  would  help  to  have  the 
leadership  come  from  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  he  stepped  aside 
when  the  resolution  was  Introduced  the  last 
time,  and  helped  energetically  from  the  ranks 
to  secwe  Its  adoption  in  1960.  He  led  no  less 
in  founding  and  building  up  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians Conference. 

When  Estes  entered  the  Senate  there  was 
no  talk  I  heard  there  of  even  such  things  as 
"the  Atlantic  Community."  It  is  a  measure 
of  his  courage,  vision,  and  steadfastness  that 
such  talk  is  now  commonplace,  and  that 
President  Kennedy,  speaking  at  Frankfxirt 
June  26  could  say  that  "we  look  forward  to  a 
United  Europe  in  an  Atlantic  partnership" 
and  could  see  eventually  taking  shape  "a  new 
great  Union  of  us  all."  Meanwhile  on  the 
Republican  side  Oovernor  Rockefeller  has 
come  out  for  uniting  the  free  by  the  "Fed- 
eral idea."  Richard  Nixon  has  urged  trans- 
forming NATO  into  a  "political  confedera- 
tion," and  In  the  Telstar  discussion  July  10 
former  President  Eisenhower  agreed  with  for- 
mer Prime  Minister  Eden  that  Atlantic  fed- 
eration is  "the  final  objective." 

To  Join  In  ignoring,  in  these  circumstances, 
the  trallblazing  leadership  of  Senator 
Kefauver  will  not  add  to  the  Senate's  luster 
when  the  history  of  the  United  States  of 
Atlantica  comes  to  be  written.  I  hear  that 
the  Senate  Ls  setting  aside  time  soon  for 
tributes  to  Estes,  and  I  am  sure  your  own 
statement  then  will  show  a  much  better 
sense  of  values  then  any  of  the  eulogies  I 
have  yet  read  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

With  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

CI.ARXNCE  Stekit. 


THE  RAILWAY  CRISIS 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
rise  to  discuss  two  emergency  topics.  In 
keying  with  my  practice  for  some  years 
of  co(H;>erating  with  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  by  postponing  my  speeches  im- 
til  the  other  business  of  the  day  has  been 
disposed  of,  once  again  I  wish  to  speak 
for  the  Recoko.  But  I  am  honored  and 
complimented  by  the  fact  that  time  and 
time  again  Senators  make  clear  to  me 
that  they  not  only  appreciate  the  co- 
operation that  I  extend  In  connection 
with  this  parliamentary  practice,  but 
they  take  note  of  the  Record  and  read 
it. 

Today  I  speak  not  only  to  Senators 
for  the  Reoord,  but  also  to  my  country. 
I  shall  discuss  In  the  first  subject  the 
pending  railway  crisis  In  the  United 
States,  for  Atigust  29  Is  not  far  away. 
When  the  understanding  was  reached 
that  there  would  be  a  30 -day  postpone- 
ment in  the  posting  of  new  working  rules, 
and  thereby  a  postponement  of  30  days 
on  the  part  of  the  brotherhoods  in  call- 
ing a  railroad  strike,  it  was  hoped  that 
the  parties  to  this  critical  dispute  would 
reach  an  amicable  settlement  between 
them  through  the  processes  of  medla- 
tkm  and  eoUeeUre  bargaining.  The  in- 
formation whleh  I  received  at  a  late  hour 
today  indicates  that  the  possibility  of 


such  an  amicable  settlement  Is  becoming 
more  and  more  remote. 

Mr.  President,  together  with  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore], 
and  other  Senators,  I  have  been  in  close 
contact  with  the  administration  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  ever  since  this  dispute 
reached  its  critical  stage  several  weeks 
ago. 

Having  participated  in  those  confer- 
ences, I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  to  make  these  few  com- 
ments this  afternoon,  late  though  the 
hour  Is,  in  the  hop>e  that  they  will  still 
recognize  their  public  responsibility,  and 
that  both  sides  to  the  dispute  will  exer- 
cise a  degree  of  industrial  statesmanship 
which  will  make  it  unnecessary  for  the 
Congress  to  take  jurisdiction  over  this 
dispute  on  August  29. 

I  speak  only  for  myself,  but  I  say  to 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  that  I  have 
t)een  in  this  body  for  many  years  and 
have  seen  other  disputes  handled  In  times 
gone  by.  I  am  satisfied  that  legislation 
will  be  passed  if  the  parties  do  not  reach 
an  amicable  solution  of  their  differences 
by  August  29. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  on  the  part 
of  Ijoth  the  carriers  and  the  brotherhoods 
to  follow  a  course  of  action  which  would 
make  it  necessary  that  legislation  be 
passed,  for  in  my  judgment  legislation  is 
never  the  best  solution  for  the  determi- 
nation of  a  specific  major  labor  dis- 
pute which  Involves  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation.  The  conditions  and  circum- 
stances and  public  attitudes  which  exist 
at  the  time  such  legislation  is  under  con- 
sideration and  passed  do  not  augur  well 
for  the  most  desirable  solution  of  any 
given  dispute. 

But  if  legislation  should  become  nec- 
essary in  the  settlement  of  this  railway 
labor  dispute,  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
assume  100  percent  of  the  responsibility 
for  making  it  necessary  for  Congress  to 
act. 

PRESmXNT'S    LECISIJlTTrZ    PSOPOSAL 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
information circulated  with  regard  to  the 
President's  proposal,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 102;  and  the  heads  of  the  railway 
brotherhoods  are  responsible  In  no  small 
part  for  the  dissemination  of  such  mis- 
information. 

I  say  to  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and 
to  the  carriers,  "You  have  no  better 
friend  in  public  life  today  in  this  coun- 
try than  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  John  P.  Kennedy." 

The  carriers  and  the  brotherhoods 
must  remember  that  he  has  a  sacred 
trust,  which  is,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  follow  whatever  course  of  ac- 
tion is  necessary,  in  dealing  with  any 
national  problem  of  such  imiwrt  as  the 
railroad  dispute,  to  protect  the  public 
Interest. 

The  people  of  the  country  have  the 
right  to  expect  the  Congress  to  support 
the  President  in  protecting  the  public 
interest  In  cormectlon  with  the  railroad 
dispute. 

It  is  not  too  late,  as  I  shall  point  out 
in  greater  detail  later  in  this  speech,  for 
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the  ivo  sides  to  this  dispute  to  propose 
on  a  voluntary  tMSia  their  own  procedure 
for  a  determtnatton  of  the  iasues  In- 
volved In  this  dispute  on  their  merits. 

The  lenlor  Btnatar  from  Orecon  ralaes 
the  question,  "An  you  afraid  of  the 
merits  involved  In  the  dispute?"  Has 
the  ref xisal  of  the  brotherhoods  to  resort 
to  voluntary  arbitration  been  based  in 
any  part  upon  uncertainty  as  to  the 
merits  of  their  position  on  the  substan- 
tive issues?  The  American  people  will 
ask  that  question  of  the  leaders  of  the 
brotherhoods.  And  I  tell  the  leaders  of 
the  brotherhoods  who  else  will  asic  the 
question — their  own  rank  and  file  mem- 
bers. They  are  beginning  to  ask  that 
question  already. 

If  It  sho\ild  become  necessary  to  enact 
legislation  to  govern  these  issues  for  an 
Interim  period,  as  called  for  by  the 
President's  proposal,  let  both  sides  of 
the  dispute  understand  tonight  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will  support 
the  President's  resolution. 

As  Secretary  of  Labor  WUlard  Wirtz 
pointed  out  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  ConuBlttae  on  Commerce  on  July 
23  of  this  year.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
102  must  be  analysed  in  terms  of  the 
environment  which  produced  it.  The 
dispute  is  in  its  fourth  year  and  al- 
though there  are  dosens  of  issues  in- 
volved, ranging  from  firemen  maiuiing 
issues  to  pay  and  other  fringe  issues, 
the  failure  of  the  parties  thus  far  to 
develop  an  apmroach  to  the  engine  crew 
issue  has  been  the  major  factor  in 
stymying  effscUve  bargaining  on  the 
other  Issues.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz 
reported  that  the  bargaining  in  the 
mediation  centered  almost  entirely  on 
the  two  Issues  ot  engine  crew  and  train 
crew  and  that  there  had  been  relatively 
little  discussion  of  the  other  nonmanning 
issues  la  the  case.  He  also  reported  that 
there  had  been  no  significant  bargaining 
in  the  3'A  years  of  the  dispute  until  the 
issuance  of  the  report  of  the  Rosenman 
finergency  Board  on  May  13  of  this 
year.  Within  a  few  weeks  these  negotia- 
tions foundered,  at  which  time  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  entered  the  case  in  an 
unsuccessful  effort  to  mediate. 

It  was  on  this  basis  that  the  adminis- 
tration ctmcloded  that  continuation  of 
mediation  without  providing  for  some 
definite  basis  for  resolution  was  no 
longer  warranted.  Secretary  Wirtz  also 
pointed  out  that  the  remedy  of  seizxire 
was  not  jiistlfled  in  the  circimistances 
of  the  oegotteClons  and  that  compulsory 
arbitration  was  entirely  unsatisfactory 
beeause  It  would  have  wrecked  the  entire 
stmctore  of  eoUectlve  bargaining  In  this 
industry. 


SSSZUSX   AND   OQBCrVLBOKT    AKBITRATION 
AI.TBUV«nvKS 


Rank-and-fUe  members  of  the  broth- 
erhoods write  me.  "Why  do  not  you  sup« 
port  seizure  of  the  railroads?"  My  an- 
swer Is.  "BecaoK  there  is  no  justifiable 
basis  for  seizure  of  the  railroads."  In 
my  professional  work  in  the  field  of  labor 
relations  before  I  came  to  the  Senate 
of  ttie  United  States.  I  was  the  com- 
phanoe  oOeer  as  wen  as  a  public  mem- 
ber of  the  War  Labor  Board.  It  was 
my  lob  to  carry  oat  the  seizure  orders 
of  the  UJB.  Qovcmmcnt  during  tlxe  war 


when  it  became  necessary  in  some  in- 
stances to  seize  various  industries  and 
plants  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

In  those  seizures  we  ran  up  the  Amer- 
ican flag  as  a  token  of  seizure  and  or- 
dered management  to  stay  behind  the 
desks  and  workers  to  work  in  the  inter- 
est of  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
We  applied,  on  a  temporary  basis,  such 
terms  and  conditions,  such  working 
rules,  as  the  facts  presented  to  us  seemed 
to  Justify  under  the  circumstances,  until 
the  industry  could  be  returned  to  the 
owners  following  an  agreed  upon  set- 
tlement of  the  Issues  in  dispute. 

But.  as  I  said  earlier  in  this  speech, 
this  dispute  is  almost  4  years  old.  If 
the  Government  should  seize  the  rail- 
roads, as  too  many  In  the  leadership  of 
the  brotherhoods  have  wanted  since  the 
beginning  of  the  crisis,  the  first  obliga- 
tion of  the  Government,  as  the  then 
trustee  of  the  stockholders  of  the  rail- 
roads, would  be  to  put  into  effect  the 
work  rules  that.  In  its  opinion,  were 
called  for  in  order  to  protect  the  inter- 
est of  the  stockholders. 

That  is  why  I  say.  under  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  this  case,  that  in  my 
Judgment,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
brotherhoods,  it  is  not  an  appropriate 
case  for  seizure.  It  Is  the  last  thing 
they  ought  to  be  asking  for. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
earlier  in  this  crisis,  when  that  seizure 
comes  and  the  flag  Is  over  the  railroads, 
do  not  forget,  members  of  the  brother- 
hoods, that  the  Norris-La  Ouardia  Act 
does  not  apply  against  your  country's 
flag.  You  will  be  subject  then  to  the 
injunctive  processes  of  the  courts,  car- 
rying out  what  your  Ctovemment,  under 
seizxire.  decided  would  be  necessary  for 
rules  and  policies,  in  line  with  the  legit- 
imate interests  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  railroads,  during  the  period  of  Gov- 
ernment operation  necessary. 

So  I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  under- 
stajid  why  at  any  time  the  spokesmen 
for  the  brotherhoods  have  even  hinted 
at  the  suggestion  that  perhaps  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  seize  the  railroads. 
Aside  from  its  obUgation  to  the  stock- 
holders, the  Goveriunent  would  also  have 
an  obligation  to  the  American  people 
in  whose  name  it  would  seize  the  roads. 
Do  the  brotherhoods  think  the  American 
people  would  tolerate  for  1  minute  a 
Federal  op>eratlon  of  the  carriers  with- 
out change  In  the  work  rules? 

Likewise,  in  my  Judgment,  compul- 
sory arbitration  would  be  an  equal  mis- 
take; and  I  have  opposed  it.  and  shall 
continue  to  oppose  it. 

Before  I  finish  with  this  speech,  I  shall 
make  my  record  in  answer  to  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  chiefs  of  the  brotherhoods 
that  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
is  seeking  to  Impose  upon  them  compul- 
sory arbitration.  They  wrong  the  Pres- 
ident by  the  suggestion.  They  wrong 
their  own  rank  and  file.  They  do  a  dis- 
service to  their  own  leadership. 

Therefore,  I  repeat.  Secretary  Wlrta 
pointed  out  that  the  remedy  of  seizure 
was  not  justified  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  negotlAtions  and  that  compulsory 
arbitration  was  entirely  unsatisfactory 
beeause  It  would  have  wrecked  the  entire 
structure  of  collective  bargatning  In  this 
industry. 


He  also  stated  his  complete  personal 
conviction  that  the  case  will  eventually 
be  settled  by  collective  bargatning  of  the 
parties  and  that  It  was  "unlikely  that 
any  action  which  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  would  take  under 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  102  would  fore- 
clcse  that  possibility." 

The  legislative  problem  which  the  ad- 
mmistration  faced  in  drafting  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  102  was  to  provide  a 
procedure  which  would  preserve  collec- 
tive bargaining  but  which  at  the  same 
time  would  provide  the  assurance  that 
there  would  be  a  resolution  of  the  dis- 
pute through  voluntary  action  of  the 
parties  without  resort  to  a  work  stop- 
page. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  102  attempts 
to  do  this  by  identifying  the  engine-crew 
and  train-crew  issues  as  matters  which 
are  closely  comptu-able  to  railroad  merg- 
ers, amalgamations,  and  coordinations, 
as  well  as  mass  transit  modernization, 
with  respect  to  their  Impact  upon  em- 
ployment security.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  not  only  are  Job  security  problems 
Identical  in  these  related  areas  but  that 
the  proposed  rule  changes  with  respect 
to  the  manning  of  the  engine  and  train 
involve  matters  generally  subject  to  reg- 
ulation by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  with  sp>eclallzed  knowledge 
of  the  railroad  industry,  Including  fac- 
tors such  as  public  service  and  safety 
which  are  so  intimately  Involved  In  the 
current  dispute.  These  were  the  consid- 
erations which  prompted  the  adminis- 
tration to  develop  an  ad  hoc  procedure 
designed  to  remove  the  clots  which  had 
been  blocking  the  channels  of  bargain- 
ing. 

The  second  key  to  the  administration 
proposal  was  to  develop  a  system  within 
the  ICC  framework  for  the  development 
of  interim  rules  governing  the  engine 
and  train  crew  issues  for  the  time  being. 

It  is  in  the  hght  of  these  interim  rules 
that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  102  would 
encourage  and  stimulate  the  parties  to 
continue  to  bargain  in  order  to  develop 
final  solutions  of  these  and  of  all  other 
remaining  Issues. 

This  Is  what  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
meant  when  he  stated  that  the  proce- 
dures contemplated  by  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  102  did  not  constitute  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
were  designed  to  preserve  collective  bar- 
gaining within  the  limitations  estab- 
lished by  the  background  of  these  long 
overdrawn  negotiations. 

Thus,  section  1  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 102  provides  that  changes  in  the 
work  rules  Involving  the  manning  of 
train  or  engine  crews  shall  become  effec- 
tive only  upon  application  to  and  ap- 
proval on  modification  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  under  section  5 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  It 
appears  to  be  the  intention  in  this  sec- 
tion, read  in  the  light  of  the  scheme  of 
the  resolution  and  of  the  legislative 
background,  that  these  rules  will  provide 
a  basis  for  the  manning  of  the  trains  for 
the  interim  period  only. 

Stated  conversely,  the  resolution  does 
not  authorize  the  Commission  to  ap- 
prove niles  which  are  dispositive  of  the 
entire  manning  issue  for  the  Indefinite 
future.    The   emphasis    is   on   Interim 
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work  rule  procedures  to  be  effective  only 
until  such  time  as  the  parties  reach 
agreement  regarding  the  entire  matter 
or  2  years  following  the  date  the  interim 
rule  goes  into  effect,  whichever  occurs 
sooner. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  we  may 
have  order,  either  from  the  Press  Gallery 
or  any  other  place  where  there  is  not 
order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  there  are  any  in  the 
Press  Gallery  who  do  not  want  to  hear 
my  speech,  I  welcome  their  leaving. 

Section  3  emphasizes  that  the  Com- 
mission, in  acting  upon  application  to 
approve  the  proposed  wMrk  rule  changes 
within  the  limitations  already  developed, 
shall  take  into  account  considerations  of 
safety  and  public  interest  and  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Presidential  Emergency 
Board  and  to  the  narrowing  of  the  areas 
of  disagreement  developed  in  the  nego- 
tiations following  the  Emergency  Board 
report. 

No  matter  what  the  CommisslMi  does 
in  this  connection,  it  is  required  to  pro- 
vide fair  and  equitable  job  security 
arrangements  provided  by  section  5(2) 
( f  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act — the 
so-called  Washington  agreanent  pro- 
cedures— protecting  the  jobs  of  em- 
ployees and  providing  for  the  insurance 
against  any  worsening  of  the  position  of 
employees  in  consequence  of  the  interim 
rule  change. 

Secretary  Wirtz  suggested  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Commission  would  be 
i^ubject  to  review  in  the  same  maimer  as 
are  Uie  orders  of  the  Commission  under 
section  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

The  pai*ties  are  enjoined  to  bargain 
collectively  with  respect  to  the  unre- 
solved issues  covered  by  the  notices. 
other  than  the  manning  issues  governed 
by  section  1.  However,  if  the  parties 
fail  to  agree  on  any  such  issue  within 
60  days  following  the  effective  date  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  102,  either  party 
may  submit  the  proposal  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Ccxnmission  for  disposi- 
tion by  special  procedures  adopted  by 
the  Commission  after  consultaticxi  with 
the  parties,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
such  procedures  as  were  recommended 
by  the  Emergency  Board. 

Thus,  the  resolution  is  designed  to 
avoid  compulsory  arbitration  as  the 
term  is  generally  understood  and  to  pro- 
vide in  its  place  for  the  development  of 
some  interim  basis  for  creating  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  collective  bar- 
gaining without  the  crisis  pressures 
which  have  been  built  up  as  of  this  time. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  device  of 
the  so-called  interim   procedures. 

WASHINGTON     ACKKTMEirr     StTPPORTED     IN     PAST 
BT    BROTHERHOODS 

Mr.  President,  basic  In  the  procedures 
and  principles  adopted  by  the  President 
in  the  suggested  proposal  for  legislative 
action  is  the  Washington  Job  protection 
agreement  in  the  Mass  Transportation 
Act.  Tliose  of  us  who  have  been  con- 
sulting with  the  administration  in  regard 
to  the  railroad  dispute  crisis  were  not 
parties  to  the  drafting  of  Senate  Joint 


Resolution  102.  It  was  presented  to  us 
for  consultation  after  the  officers  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  had 
prepared  it  and  beliered  that  it  war- 
ranted favorable  consideration.  We 
talked  about  its  pros  and  cons.  Many 
suggestions  were  considered.  Finally,  the 
administration  decided  that  it  ought  to 
be  considered  in  this  form.  The  record 
should  be  clear  that  under  those  cir- 
cimistances we  said  we  would  support 
the  resolution.  Neither  the  consultants 
nor  those  who  drafted  the  prop>osal — 
and  although  I  cannot  speak  for  him, 
I  can  express  the  opinion  that  it  also 
applies  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself — took  the  position  that 
under  no  circumstances  should  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  102  be  modified  by 
amendment  or  by  substitution  if  a  better 
program  could  be  proposed,  first,  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest;  and,  second,  to 
protect  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
carriers  and  the  brotherhoods. 

However,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
for  the  brotherhoods  to  assume  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  102  would  be 
materially  changed,  should  it  become 
necessary  to  enact  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest  from  a  railroad 
strike  on  Augiist  29  or  thereabouts.  In 
my  opinion,  the  greatest  disservice  that 
could  be  done  to  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods would  be  to  give  them  any  false 
cause  for  believing  that  they  will  not  get 
the  President's  resolution  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  President's  resolution  al- 
most intact  if  they  make  it  necessarj' 
for  Congress  to  deal  with  the  railway 
dispute  by  way  of  legislation. 

I  shall  give  careful  consideration,  as 
I  am  stire  the  members  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  will  do,  to  any 
proposal  which  is  offered  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  102.  I 
may  well  suggest  some  perfecting  amend- 
ments myself. 

However,  any  proposal  that  seeks  an- 
other postponement  will  not  receive  the 
support  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, There  has  been  enough  postpone- 
ment. The  American  public  is  entitled 
to  have  established  now  a  procedure  that 
will  lead  to  a  final  determination  of  the 
substantive  issues  on  their  merits. 

I  believe  it  would  also  be  a  disservice 
to  the  brotherhoods  to  encomage  them 
into  thinking  that  Congress,  through 
some  formulation  of  a  so-called  legisla- 
tive watchdog  committee,  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  supervise  collective  bar- 
gaining or  mediation  in  the  railway  labor 
field.  In  my  judgment.  It  Is  not  the 
proper  function  of  Congress;  and,  in  my 
judgment,  Congress  is  not  qualified  to 
perform  that  function. 

The  brotherhoods  seem  to  raise  ques- 
tions as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  which 
moves  and  has  its  being  at  all  times 
within  the  field  of  railway  economics  and 
railway  problems.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
more  unwise  precedent,  legislatively 
speaking,  than  for  us  to  adopt  a  proposal 
which  would  seek  further  delay  in  a  de- 
termination of  the  substantive  Issues  In- 
volved, and  establish  a  so-called  watch- 
dog legislative  committee  of  Congress,  to 
supervise  further  negotiations  in  regard 


to  this  controversy.  I  say  to  Congress: 
Start  that  precedent,  make  that  mis- 
take, and  every  major  labor  dispute 
which  will  arise  in  the  years  ahead  will 
cause  one  side  or  the  other  which  thinks 
it  has  the  most  to  gain  by  that  kind  of 
pohtical  approach  to  labor  or  economic 
problems  involved  in  labor  disputes  to 
say,  "You  did  it  in  the  railway  case  in 
1963.  What  justification  do  you  have  for 
not  doing  it  in  our  case?" 

In  my  judgment,  that  would  produce 
a  chaotic  condition  in  industrial  rela- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  the  railroad  broth- 
erhoods and  to  the  carriers  that  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  that  approach. 

I  say,  too,  that  if  we  are  to  analyze 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  102,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  in  mind  the  philosophy  of 
the  so-called  Washington  agreement. 

THE    WASHINGTON    JOB    PROTECTION    AGREEMENT 
AND  MASS  TRANSPORTATION  ACT 

(At  this  point  Mr.  McGee  took  the 
chair. "» 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
tensive history  of  legislation  in  the  field 
of  railway  labor  relations  establishes  be- 
yond any  question  the  policy  of  Congress 
to  provide  just  and  reasonable  treatment 
of  railroad  employees  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient 
service  uninterrupted  by  labor  disputes. 

The  basic  Federal  policy  with  regard 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  job  protec- 
tion of  railroad  workers  is  substantially 
the  same  in  general  outlines  as  that  de- 
veloE>ed  by  the  great  majority  of  rail- 
roads in  May  1936  in  collective  bargain- 
ing with  the  21  labor  organizations  rep- 
resenting railroad  employees.  This  doc- 
ument is  called  the  Washington  agree- 
ment. 

This  agreement  was  signed  by  219  of 
the  carriers  at  that  time  after  prolonged 
negotiations  with  the  21  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

Prior  to  the  development  of  the  Wash- 
ington agreement,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  itself  had  consistently 
taken  the  r>osition  that  a  system  of  dis- 
missal compensation  should  be  developed 
in  the  interests  of  railroad  service.  Rec- 
ommendations along  these  lines  were 
made  in  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1892 
and  in  the  annual  reports  of  1935  and 
1936. 

The  Washington  agreement  applies  to 
employees  affected  solely  by  or  in  antic- 
ipation of  a  coordination  which,  stated 
generally,  refers  to  consolidations  or 
mergrers  or  pooling  of  facilities  or  opera- 
tions or  services. 

It  provides  three  types  of  protection: 
First,  dismissal  allowances  for  employees 
who  are  deprived  of  employment;  second, 
displacement  allowances  for  employees 
who  are  placed  In  lower  paying  Jobs; 
and,  third,  moving  allowances  for  em- 
ployees who  are  required  to  change  their 
place  of  empl03mient. 

1 .    DISMISSAL  ALLOWANCES 

If  deprived  of  employment,  an  em- 
ployee is  entitled  to  60  percent  of  a  test 
period  average  compensation  ranging 
from  6  months'  compensation  for  service 
from  1  to  2  years  to  60  months'  compen- 
sation for  service  15  years  and  over,  less 
other    railroad   compensation    such    as 
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railroad  unemployment  ln£urance  or 
rmllroad  reUrement.  If  an  employee  has 
worked  lees  than  1  year,  he  would  receive 
60  days  lump-aom  pasrment.  Employees 
may  elect  to  take  In  lieu  of  the  above  a 
lump-sum  separation  allowance  ranging 
from  3  montba'  pay  for  the  1-  to  2 -year 
employee  to  12  months'  pay  for  service  of 
5  years  or  more. 

a.    DUPIACBIIBMT  AIXOWANCKS 

If  the  employee  Is  displaced — that  Is. 
moved  to  a  lower  paying  Job — he  is  en- 
titled to  recetre  the  difference  between 
the  test  period  average  compensation  not 
exceeding  5  years  from  date  of  adverse 
effect  and  current  earnings — a  very  Im- 
portant protection  gained  by  the  broth- 
erhoods in  the  Washington  agreement 

3.    BSLOCATION  ALLOWANCES 

If  an  employee  Is  retained  in  his  clas- 
siiication  but  Is  trarvsferred  to  a  new  lo- 
cation, he  Is  entitled  to  relocation  bene- 
fits consisting  of  expenses  for  moving 
household  and  personal  effects  as  well  as 
traveling,  including  living  expenses  up 
to  2  days'  pay.  The  carrier  will  also  re- 
imburse the  employee  for  any  losses  sus- 
tained In  the  forced  sale  of  his  home  on 
account  of  relocation. 

Other  benefits  include  free  transpor- 
tation, pensions,  and  hospitalization. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  an  additional  basic  formula  which  it 
uses  in  merger  and  acquisition  cases 
known  eis  the  Oklahoma  conditions. 
This  additional  formula  varies  in  one  de- 
gree or  another  the  patterns  which  were 
developed  in  the  Wasliington  agreement. 
For  example,  the  Oklahoma  conditions 
would  giiarantee  an  employee  who  has 
been  dismissed  on  account  of  merger  or 
acquisition  100  percent  of  his  test  period 
average  compensation  for  4  years  less 
other  railroad  compensation.  If  the  em- 
ployee has  been  downgraded  as  a  result 
of  a  merger  or  acqulBitlon.  he  will  receive 
under  this  formula  the  difference  be- 
tween current  earnings  and  test  period 
averages  up  to  4  years  from  the  date  of 
the  ICC  order.  His  relocation  benefits 
are  the  same  as  the  Washington  agree- 
ment. 

The  New  Orleans  conditions  provide 
for  a  further  and  somewhat  complicated 
variation. 

These  varloua  formulas  have  been  in- 
corporated into  section  5  of  the  Inter- 
state Commeree  Act  by  amendment  to 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1940,  which 
in  effect  directed  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce CommlMkMi  to  require  a  fair  and 
equitable  arrancement  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  railroad  employees  in  ap- 
proving any  transaction  involving  a 
merger  or  ewMoUdation  under  that  act. 
Section  5(2)  (f>  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  as  thus  amended,  now  pro- 
vides that  the  Commission  "shall  include 
terms  and  conditions  providing  that  dur- 
ing the  period  of  4  years  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  order  such  transaction 
will  not  result  In  employees  of  the  car- 
rier or  carriers  by  railroad  affected  by 
such  order  being  In  a  worse  position  with 
respect  to  their  employment." 

The  application  of  these  longstanding 
policies  to  the  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1963  was  a  matter  which  was  thor- 
oughly debated  in  the  Senate  in  early 


April  of  this  year  during  consideration 
of  S.  8.  The  Morse  amendment  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
52  to  41  Incorporated  the  provisions  of 
section  5(2)  <f)  into  the  protective  ar- 
rangements required  by  that  act.  Under 
the  Morse  amendment  approval  of  proj- 
ects under  the  Mass  Transportation  Act 
can  be  made  only  upon  guarantees  of 
fair  and  equitable  arrangements  for  the 
protection  of  employees  affected  by  the 
plan,  including  "the  protection  of  indi- 
vidual employees  again.st  a  worsening  of 
their  positions  with  respect  to  their  em- 
ployment which  shall  in  no  event  provide 
benefits  less  than  those  o.stablished  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  5'  2  m  f  1 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act." 

These  are  the  rights  which  have  been 
covered  for  so  many  yeans  by  the  Wash- 
ington agreement  with  all  of  its  varia- 
tions, culminating  in  the  section  5i2i  tf  > 
provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  The  Washington  agreement  has 
become  the  cornerstone  of  railway  labor 
relations  governing  layoffs  and  position 
downgrading  in  the  federally  roKulated 
transportation  industries,  and  it  has 
been  plied  by  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sions under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  in 
their  recommendations  on  job  di.sputes 
involving  these  grave  questions  of  job  se- 
curity such  as  that  facing  the  Nation 
today  in  the  current  negotiations  be- 
tween the  railroads  and  the  railway 
brotherhoods  It  weis  contained  in  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Presi- 
dential Railroad  Commission  in  February 
1962  and  by  the  Roseman  Commi.s.sion  in 
its  report  and  recommendalion.s  of  last 
May. 

The  President,  when  he  explained  his 
proposal  to  the  group  of  us  who  were 
called  for  consultation,  laid  great  stress 
on  the  procedures  of  the  Washington 
sigreement  and  the  Morse  amendment  to 
the  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1963. 
I  do  not  quote  the  President,  because 
one  never  does;  but  there  is  no  question 
that  the  President  took  cognizance  of 
the  procedure  that  has  existed  in  the 
railroad  industry  in  connection  with  the 
protection  of  job  security  In  all  the  job 
relationships  that  arise  in  dispute  under 
the  Washington  agreement. 

Under  the  section  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  which  has  l>ecome  section 
5<2)(f).  I  say  most  respectfully  that 
I  never  heard  any  representative  of 
the  railroad  brotherhoods  cry  out  that 
the  Washington  agreement  proposed 
compulsory  arbitration.  I  never  heard 
any  member  of  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods cry  out  that  the  Washington 
agreement  principles  written  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  under  sec- 
tion 5(2)  <f>  constitute  compulsory 
arbitration.  Of  course,  we  can  take 
judicial  notice  that  primary  in  the 
present  dispute  is  the  issue  of  job  secu- 
rity. I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  escape 
the  fact  that  the  issues  that  pale  all 
other  issues  into  insignificance  in  con- 
nection with  the  pending  dispute  are  is- 
sues that  involve  job  security,  layoffs,  and 
dislocation  of  emplosmient. 

I  defend  my  President  in  the  decision 
he  made  that  under  these  circumstances, 
and  for  an  Interim  2 -year  period,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  as 


well  qualified  as  any  other  body  anyone 
can  mention  to  pass  upon  the  problems  of 
labor  economics  within  the  railroad  in- 
dustry. 

These  are  not  final.  Sometimes  as  I 
read  some  of  the  material  I  get  from  the 
brotherhoods.  I  wonder  whether  they 
discharged  all  their  lawyers — although, 
of  course.  I  know  they  have  not. 

Mr.  President,  the  legal  rights  and  the 
review  privileges  available  to  the  carriers 
and  to  the  brotherhoods  are  not  taken 
away  from  them  under  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 102,  any  more  than  they  are  taken 
away  from  them  under  section  5(2>if) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  So  I 
think  it  most  unfair  that  the  heads  of  the 
brotherhoods  seek  to  give  their  member- 
ship the  impression  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Ls  seeking  to  shackle 
them  with  compulsory  arbitration. 

Let  me  say  to  the  heads  of  the  brother- 
hoods that  they  can  make  it  necessary 
for  Congress,  in  carrying  out  its  duty  to 
protect  the  public  interest,  to  use  what- 
ever Government  compulsion  which 
might  be  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the 
railroads  running. 

I  do  not  know  how  one  can  advise  the 
brotherhoo<'ls  more  sincerely  and  ur- 
gently than  many  of  us  have  been  advis- 
ing them  when  we  have  said.  "Do  not 
lead  your  membership  into  a  strike  over 
these  issues,  for  if  you  do,  you  will  lo.se. 
You  will  lose  the  strike,  and  I  fear  that 
you  will  lose  many  other  values  that  you 
have  been  building  up  for  decades.  You 
will  surely  lo.^e  the  support  of  the  final 
arbiter — public  opinion." 

JOB    SECURITY     ISSrE     A    OrNFRAI.     PROBLEM 

The  Pre.sident  in  his  proposal  has 
point<'d  out  that  we  have  a  problem,  not 
limited  to  the  railway  industry,  but  in- 
volving all  cf  the  American  economy  in 
connection  with  job  dislocations  result- 
ing from  automation  and  from  the  great 
advances  of  technology.  As  I  have  said 
so  many  times  in  my  discussion  of  this 
dispute,  these  problems  cannot  be  solved 
on  a  picket  line.  They  can  be  solved  by 
analyzing  the  facts,  asking  what  they 
show,  and  proceeding  to  deal  with  the 
public-policy  question  of  how  much  of 
the  losses  that  accrue  from  job  disjoin - 
tures  caused  by  technological  advances 
and  automation  should  be  borne  by  the 
given  employer  in  a  given  industry,  by 
the  workers  in  that  Industry,  and  by  the 
general  public.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  general  public  has  a  stake  in  the 
benefits  of  automation,  and  the  general 
public  has  no  right — and  I  emphasize 
this  point — to  exploit  workers  by  taking 
the  position  that  it  is  Just  too  bad  if  the 
advance  of  automation  throws  thou- 
sands of  fellow  workers  out  of  work — 
workers  untrained  to  do  anything  else 
that  will  return  to  them  a  substantial 
income.  If  the  public  were  to  take  that 
position.  It  would  be  guilty  of  exploiting 
the  more  unfortunate  members  of  our 
citizenry  who  are  thrown  out  of  work 
as  a  result  of  the  dislocations  caused  by 
automation. 

In  making  his  proposal,  the  President 
has  called  attention  to  this  problem  by 
proposing  the  creation  of  a  Presidential 
Council  on  Automation.  It  first  would 
make  a  very  careful  research  study  as  to 
the  facts  in  regard  to  economic  dlsloca- 
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tions  and  job  dislocations  caused  by  au- 
tomation; and,  second,  it  would  make 
recommendations  for  whatever  legisla- 
tion needs  to  be  enacted  in  order  to  han- 
dle this  problem  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  public  as  a  whole. 

I  say  to  the  railroad  brother- 
iioods  that  I  do  not  think  they  are  giving 
nearly  enough  weight  to  the  value  of 
the  proposal  contained  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President.  But  I  am 
afraid.  Mr.  President,  that  animosities 
in  the  industi-y  and  between  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  have  reached  such  a  point 
that  now  there  is  a  rather  remote  chance 
that  the  parties  will  settle  the  dispute 
by  means  of  collective  bargaining.  They 
have  had  4  years  to  do  it.  They  started 
In  1959.  Charges  and  countercharges  as 
to  who  has  been  bargaining  in  good  faith 
and  who  has  not  have  been  hurled  back 
and  forth  between  the  parties.  But  the 
fact  is  that  collective  bargaining  has  not 
settled  the  dispute.  Mediation  has  not 
settled  the  dispute.  There  have  been 
third  party  mediators,  and  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  they  share  the  point  of  view 
that  there  has  not  been  a  great  deal  of 
will  on  the  part  of  either  side  to  reach 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
The  President  cannot  let  this  situation 
continue. 

Without  going  into  all  the  details,  let 
me  say  that  I  think  I  should  put  Into  the 
Record  at  this  point  at  least  a  few  broad 
brush  strokes  of  statistical  facts  as  to 
what  would  confront  the  American 
people  if  we  Just  stood  by  and  let  the 
carriers  post  their  working  rules  and  let 
the  workers  strike. 

The  President  pointed  out  to  us  many 
details.  He  said  a  30-day  railroad  strike 
would  cost  the  economy  of  this  country 
a  minimum  loss  of  $1  billion.  I  wonder 
whether  the  railroad  brotherhoods  really 
think  the  public  will  stand  by  and  will 
permit  a  railroad  strike  that  would  cost 
our  economy,  at  this  critical  time,  a  min- 
imum loss  of  $1  billion  in  30  days.  If 
they  really  think  so,  they  are  suffering  a 
serious  lapse  of  good  Judgment.  Further- 
more, they  would  then  be  ignoring  the 
fact  that  within  2  weeks  a  mtnlmimi 
of  6  million  of  their  fellow  workers  would 
be  thrown  out  of  work,  the  fact  that  un- 
employment would  continue  to  rise  week 
by  week,  the  fact  that  irreparable  dam- 
age would  be  done  to  businesses  engaged 
in  the  handling  of  perishable  products. 
Moreover,  coming  in  the  midst  of  the 
harvest — the  farmers,  who  already  thia 
year  are  not  doing  very  well — would  suf- 
fer further  great  losses. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  leaders  of 
the  railroad  brotherhoods  should  be  so 
heedless  as  to  follow  a  course  of  action 
of  using  economic  force  in  order  to  try 
to  force  not  only  on  the  carriers,  but  on 
the  country,  a  railroad  shutdown. 

It  may  be  asked,  "Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  agree  to  the  right  to 
strike?"  I  certainly  do.  I  yield  to  no 
one  in  the  Congress  in  my  determination 
to  protect  the  right  to  strike  exercised 
under  legitimate  circumstances. 

The  existence  of  the  brotherhoods  is 
not  at  stake  in  a  strike.  This  is  not  a 
case  in  which  the  railroad  carriers  are 
seeking  to  destroy  the  right  of  labor  to 
orgaiuze  and  bargain.    This  is  not  a  caae 


in  which  the  legitimate  rights  involving 
the  existence  of  organized  labor  are  in- 
volved. 

This  is  a  dispute  basically  over  work- 
ing rules.  It  calls  for  a  determination  of 
the  economic  facts  in  respect  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  present  working  rules,  a  de- 
termination of  whether  the  great  chang- 
es which  have  occurred  in  American  in- 
dustry, including  the  railroad  industry, 
in  recent  years,  justify  the  continu- 
ance of  the  job  positions  which  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods  are  insisting  should 
be  continued.  I  do  not  Imow  what  the 
merits  of  those  contentions  are;  but  the 
best  way  to  prove  the  merits  is  not  on 
the  picket  line,  but  in  the  judicial  at- 
mosphere of  either  a  mediation  hearing 
or  a  voliintary  arbitration  procedure. 

POSSIBILTTT    or   VOLTJNTART    ARBITRATION 
REMAINS 

I  have  said  to  the  brotherhoods  before, 
and  r^>eat  tonight,  that  in  my  judgment 
the  wisest  policy  they  could  follow  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  brotherhoods  and 
their  membership  and  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  organized  labor  in  this  country 
as  a  whole — and  they  have  resp>onsibiU- 
ties  to  the  rest  of  organized  labor,  too — 
would  be  to  say  to  the  President,  "We 
have  reluctantly  cwne  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  would  be  willing  to  accept  a  sev- 
en-man board." 

I  do  not  care  whether  the  niunber 
might  be  seven,  five,  nine,  or  any  other 
number.  But  speaking  hypothetically,  I 
would  suggest  a  seven-man  Ixiard  com- 
posed of  two  representatives  of  the 
brotherhoods,  two  representatives  of  the 
carriers,  and  three  representatives  of  the 
public,  and  the  carriers  and  the  brother- 
hoods would  try  to  agree  upon  the  three 
men  in  the  middle.  If  they  could  not 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  time  agree 
upon  those  three,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  appoint  them  or 
appoint  whatever  number  the  others  had 
not  been  able  to  agree  upon.  The  parties 
would  submit  their  case  on  the  merits  to 
a  voltmtary  arbitration  decision,  and  it 
would  be  imderstood  that  the  railroads 
would  continue  to  operate  under  present 
rules  until  that  arbitration  board 
handed  down  its  decision,  which  should 
not  take  more  than  a  few  weeks  at  the 
most. 

In  1941  we  took  testimony  in  Kimball 
Hall  in  Chicago  for  6  weeks  on  a  railway 
labor  dispute  that  was  much  more  major 
than  the  present  one.  That  dispute  in- 
volved many  times  the  issues  that  this 
one  involves.  To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses that  dispute  involved  the  whole 
contract,  the  whole  agreement. 

Following  the  taking  of  that  testimony 
we  eventually  settled  the  dispute — the 
day  before  Pearl  Harbor,  interestingly 
enough.  Would  we  not  have  been  in  a 
nice  mess  in  this  country  if  on  Pearl 
Harbor  all  the  railroads  had  been  shut 
down  on  a  strike?  But  that  dispute  was 
settled  the  day  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

I  do  not  care  what  the  brotherhoods 
and  the  carriers  call  the  procediu*e  which 
was  used  for  settling  that  dispute.  It  was 
referred  to  as  mediation.  But  our  orig- 
inal procedure  was  imder  the  Railroad 
Labor  Act.  We  sat  as  an  Emergency 
Board.  I  had  the  honor  of  being  Chair- 
man  of    the   Board.     The    Emergency 


Board  operated  as  a  board  of  arbitra- 
tion. I  was  the  mediator  who  followed 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board. 

Again,  I  am  not  interested  in  an  argu- 
ment over  semantics.  But  we  settled 
that  case  by  procedures  that  amount  to 
voluntary  arbitration.  So  I  am  slightly 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  brotherhoods  against  arbi- 
tration. 

Arbitration  has  been  involved  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes  in  the  railway  in- 
dustry in  one  way  or  another  for  a  long 
time,  no  matter  what  labels  the  proceed- 
ings have  been  given.  Following  the 
major  case  in  1941  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Clerks  and  the  carriers  recom- 
mended that  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
then  a  professor  of  law,  be  appointed  to 
arbitrate  the  dispute  that  had  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  vacation  issue. 

We  arbitrated  it.  We  took  the  evi- 
dence. We  applied  the  rule  of  a  decision 
based  upon  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  a  vacation  allowance  was 
granted.  For  the  first  time  in  the  rail- 
way industry  there  was  established  the 
principle  of  vacations  with  pay.  It 
spread  in  the  industry.  I  did  not  hear 
anyone  among  the  brotherhoods  object 
to  that  arbitration. 

I  have  already  related  the  part  that  I 
played  in  1947  when  in  my  oflace  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  day  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  tiie  United  States  apj)eared  be- 
fore a  Joint  session  of  Congress — there 
was  signed  and  delivered  to  the  White 
House  by  10  o'clock  that  morning  the 
terms  of  surrender  on  the  part  of  the 
brotherhoods.  They  were  written  by 
me  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives 
of  the  brotherhoods.  Later  in  the  day, 
the  President  recommended  that  strik- 
ing railroad  workers  be  drafted  into  the 
Army.  I  vigorously  opposed  that  recom- 
mendation. The  next  day,  in  fairness 
to  the  President,  I  was  constrained  to 
extend  to  him  my  apologies  for  the  color- 
ful language  I  had  used,  but  the  action 
I  have  described  caused  me  to  say  that 
his  speech  was  never  necessary,  because 
by  the  time  he  made  the  speech,  the 
brotherhoods  had  termiiuited  the  strike 
on  the  basis  of  the  letter  and  the  terms 
of  the  letter  I  had  dictated  that  morning. 

So  although  there  are  many  amor\g 
the  brotherhoods  who  are  now  very  un- 
happy— or  thuik  they  are — ^with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  because  I 
am  not  sui;w>rting  them  in  the  position 
they  are  taking  in  this  case  procedurally, 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  time  will  come 
when  they  will  «>preciate  the  fact  that 
the  advice  I  am  giving  them  in  this 
speech  this  afternoon  is  in  their  own  best 
interests,  in  the  best  Interests  of  orga- 
nized labor  in  this  country,  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  industry,  and  without  question 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  public, 

I  sincerely  hope  that  without  further 
delay  the  leaders  of  these  great  American 
citizens  who  constitute  the  workers  of 
the  railway  industry  will  decide  that, 
even  though  they  may  not  prefer  the  pro- 
cedure, even  though  they  would  rather 
find  some  other  way  of  settling  the  case 
short  of  arbitration,  they  should  volun- 
tarily, on  their  own,  propose  that  a  board 
of  voluntary  arbitration  be  established 
under  some  such  procedure  as  I  have  out- 
lined in  this  speech. 
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It  would  be  »  oiost  unhappy  event,  and 
an  uncalled-for  dlMervice  to  the  workers 
in  the  railway  Industry  and  to  their  fam- 
ilies, to  lead  these  men  into  a  strike  the 
day  after  August  29.  They  deserve  bet- 
ter than  that. 

Who  are  ths  railway  workers?  They 
are  our  neighbors.  They  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  same  schools  attended  by  our 
children  or  our  grandchildren.  They  go 
to  our  churches.  They  belong  to  our 
clubs  and  lodgea.  No  group  of  workers 
in  America  represents  a  higher  level  of 
patriotic  cltiaenry  than  do  the  railroad 
workers  of  America. 

It  pains  me  to  see  them  following  a 
course  of  action  which  in  my  judgment 
does  an  injustice  to  them.  I  plead  with 
them,  before  U  Is  too  late,  to  recognize, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  apparently  they 
cannot  settle  their  dispute  with  the  car- 
riers by  negotiation,  that  they  should 
voluntarily  propose  to  submit  the  dis- 
pute to  arbitration. 

They  cannot  put  the  responsibility  on 
the  backs  of  the  carriers,  although  I  am 
satisfied,  as  some  of  the  mediators  have 
pointed  out,  that  the  carriers,  along  with 
the  brotherhoods,  have  not  engaged  in 
the  degree  of  good  faith  collective  bar- 
gaining and  mediation  that  should  have 
been  partlcip«ted  in  by  both  sides.  But 
that  is  behind  us. 

The  record  I  know  about  is  clear. 
There  has  been  collective  bargaining. 
but  not  enoxigh.  There  has  been  media- 
tion, but  not  enough  give  and  take  by 
the  parties. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  information 
I  have  about  the  ease,  that  one  could 
characterize  the  position  of  the  brother- 
hoods as  a  position  of  insisting  upon  the 
status  quo,  or  pretty  close  to  the  status 
quo,  with  some  little  give  here  and  there 
in  a  rule,  but  an  unwillingness  to  come 
to  grips  with  an  the  economic  problems 
involved  in  the  Issues.  There  has  been 
some  tendency  od  the  part  of  the  car- 
riers to  give  a  little,  but  not  very  much, 
relying  upon  their  hope  that  they  can 
get  It  best  settled  by  legislation. 

I  think  both  are  wrong.  I  think 
neither  the  carriers  nor  the  brother- 
hoods will  find  the  best  solution  to  this 
problem  Is  through  the  charmels  of  legis- 
lation. They  ought  to  stay  as  clear  of 
the  Capitol  as  they  stay  clear  of  the 
plague,  for  they  have  a  precious  right  of 
freedom.  As  free  employers  and  free 
workers  they  have  the  precious  right  to 
engage  in  free  collective  bargaining. 
When  the  channels  of  free  collective 
bargaining  reach  a  roadblock,  they  also 
have  the  freedom  of  exercising  a  volun- 
tary decision  to  bring  in  third  parties 
to  hear  their  case  from  the  evidence 
and  to  settle  the  dispute  between  them- 
selves, leaving  the  Government  out  of 
the  picture. 

That  is  Important,  in  my  Judgment,  to 
the  preservation  of  economic  freedom  in 
this  country  In  relationships  between 
employers  and  workers.  If  there  is  any 
employer  group  which  thinks  any  form 
of  government  compulsion  in  the  long 
run  is  in  the  beet  Interests  of  American 
employers,  in  my  Judgment,  they  could 
not  be  more  dead  wrong.  Nor  could  any 
workers  be  more  wrong  than  those  who 
feel  that  in  an  economic  crisis  such  as 
this  they  can  Justify  throwing  the  econ- 


omy into  an  economic  tailspin  which 
would  result  from  a  railroad  strike  at  this 
time.  A  strike  is  not  necessary  to  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute  on  the  meriUs. 
The  dispute,  in  the  public  interest, 
should  be  settled  on  the  merits. 

I  close  my  comments  on  this  issue  by 
expressing  my  plea  and  hope  that  they 
will  follow  some  such  procedure  as  I  have 
outlined  in  this  speech. 

Mr.  President,  in  fairness  to  members 
of  the  brotherhood.s  of  my  State  who 
obviously  do  not  share  my  view.  I  shall 
read  into  the  Ricord  at  this  point  a  let- 
ter dated  July  25.  It  shows  that  mem- 
bers of  the  brotherhoods  in  my  State 
have  accepted  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
misinformation  and  misrepresentation 
that  has  been  given  to  them  with  regard 
to  the  President's  proposal  by  consider- 
ing it  compulsoi-y  arbitration.    They  say  : 

JuLT  25.  1963 
Re  the  recent  request  by  President  Kennedy 
ot  Congress  to  enact  legulallon  allowing 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisalon  to 
act  aa  an  arbitrary  btxly  In  settling  the 
current  work-rules   dispute   confronting 
the  railroad  Industry 
"me  Honorable  Watnk  Mor.se. 
The  Honorable  Mausine  Neubkhi.er 
The  Honorable  EDrrH  Geeek. 
The  Honorable  Robert  Dunc-an. 
Waahxngton.  D  C 

Before  the  Senators  .ind  Congressmen 
from  Oregon  commit  themselves  U)  any 
course  of  action,  we  sincerely  hope  they  will 
be  mindful  of  the  following  opinions  We 
also  hope  they  will  face  the  laaue  squarely, 
remembering  their  primary  duty  Is  to  their 
country,  and  that  the  poesible  action  tnlien 
will  set  a  precedent  that  will  prevent  this 
country  from  continuing  as  a  dem>>crrt4'y  as 
It  has  been  known  for  over  200  years 

Compulsory  arbitration  In  any  form  Is  very 
nearly  as  Intolerable  a  course  of  action  as  a 
crippling  nationwide  strike  However,  since 
the  two  factions  In  this  particular  situation 
have  refused  to  compromise  or  come  to  any 
terms,  perhaps  arbitration  U)  a  small  degree 
should  be  considered. 

We  feel  that  the  IntersLite  Commerce 
CommlSBlon  is  not  a  fit  body  to  arbitrate  this 
Issue  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  ao 
Consider  the  record  .■Mmoet  without  varia- 
tion this  body  has  allowed  certain  carriers 
to  merge  against  the  wishes  and  Ignoring 
protects  from  railway  workers,  private  and 
public  offlclals  and  the  general  public.  They 
have  allowed  railroads  to  discontinue  pas- 
senger service  to  and  through  communities 
and  States,  again  over  these  -same  protests, 
even  though  a  condition  of  franchise  Is  U) 
provide  these  communities  and  States  with 
every  facet  of  railway  service  TTiey  have  al- 
lowed abandonment  of  railway  service  over 
large  areas  and  over  vigorous  protests  Their 
very  rules  of  safety  so  flagrantly  ignored  by 
many  railroads  are  justified  by  a  compara- 
tive small  "slap  on  the  wrist"  type  of  fine 
that  never  varies  They  have  allowed  the 
abandonment  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  vital 
block  signal  systems,  resulting  In  death  and 
Injuries  to  countless  employees. 

In  short,  we  feel  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Is  nothing  short  of  a  pup- 
pet of  the  Association  of  American  Railroads 
and  If  they  are  allowed  to  arbitrate  this  work- 
rules  movement,  the  stain  on  the  record  of 
anyone  responsible  for  this  .ictlon  will  be  ir- 
removable 

There  are  two  main  point*  to  consider  in 
this  Issue  Plrst.  if  we  the  operators  of  an 
Industry  so  important  to  the  economy  of  the 
Nation  are  deemed  important  enough  for 
congressional  action  at  the  request  of  the 
Preiildent  of  the  United  States,  then  It  seems 
that  we  sho\ild  be  cnnstdered  Important 
enough    not    to   t)e   shunted   olT   in   a   vuilque 


manner  to  .i  body  as  weak  as  the  one  under 
consideration  Secondly,  we  the  operators 
feel  that  the  problem  Is  not  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  It  is  Insolvable.  We  feel  that 
both  the  carriers  and  the  brotherhoods  have 
not  only  been  dragging  their  feet,  but  have 
firmly  planted  those  feet,  for  two  primary 
reasons  lai  The  carriers  have  nothing  to 
lose,  any  one  of  the  many  proposed  changes 
will  benefit  them:  (b)  the  heads  of  the 
brotherhcxxls  have  refused  to  accept  aut<ima- 
tlon  or  In  any  way  be  responsible  to  their 
membership  for  the  signing  of  a  contract 
that  would  result  in  the  loss  of  a  single 
member 

Not  only  do  we  feel  that  collective  bargain- 
ing has  not  been  exhausted  but  we  feel  that 
the  surface  h.is  not  even  been  scratched. 

If  ut  the  conclusion  of  your  Investigation, 
you  still  feel  that  compulsory  arbitration  is 
the  only  solution,  then  demand  that  It  be 
.irbitrated  in  a  realistic  manner,  by  men  In- 
terested and  affected,  and  by  an  arm  of  the 
Ooverrunent  that  In  the  past  has  proven 
by  Its  actions  that  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads  has  con.slderable  Influence  on 
Its  decisions 

In  addition,  be  ever  mindful  of  the  fart 
that  the  labor  force  of  America  will  be  af- 
fected by  your  decision,  In  a  matter  handed 
to  you  by  persons  supposedly  dedicated  to 
resolving  these  Issues.  The  very  life  of  this 
phase  of  democracy  is  in  your  hands. 

Sincerely  yours. 

H  E  DeLong,  Prank  L  Zepf,  John  B 
Wo<xlw:vrd,  Fred  Dompler.  Gordon  Jacobstjn. 
Ijny  E  Seidl,  J  L.  Graham,  B  H  Ward,  J  D 
Dunn,  C  A.  Plsher.  W  D  Hargrove,  D  P. 
Birran.  C  E  Baucland.  J  L  Whetstlne.  all 
of  Eugene.  Oreg 

Thomjis  E  Burnham,  A  A  Malstron.  O 
E  Heldt.  Eugene.  Oreg  ;  D.  F.  Williams,  C. 
P  Vineyard,  Springfield,  Oreg  ;  E.  R.  Kiel, 
Albany.  Oreg  ;  G  F  Kennedy,  J.  H  Sherman. 
C  B  Dick.  R  O  Bray.  C.  R  Vanderpool.  L 
Townley.  T  W  Swain.  E\igene,  Oreg  :  L  L 
Freewole.  Junction  City.  Oreg  .  N  B  Dllley. 
Eugene.  Oreg  ;  D.  J.  Rogers.  Springfield. 
Oreg;  V  L  Dowhower.  C.  L.  Nutten,  V  S 
Muman,  .K.  L  Henderson,  Jr.,  G.  L.  Walthers, 
L.  Walsaner.  Eugene,  Oreg  ;  H.  E.  Davenport. 
Springfield.  Oreg.;  Harold  C.  Barker.  Eugene. 
Oreg  ;  Wm  W  Hupfer,  Milwaukee.  Oreg  ; 
tX>n  L.  Martinson,  Springfield,  Oreg  ;  Glenn 
Roes.  Joe  McCowen.  A.  K.  Huston.  Eugene, 
Oreg  ;  O  D  Burgoyne.  Klamath  Palls.  Oreg  : 
H  E  Brown,  G  R.  van  Horn.  Eugene  Oreg  . 
D.  S  Martinson,  Springfield.  Oreg;  H.  E. 
Aban.  Eugene,  Oreg;  M.  Harris,  Creswell. 
Oreg  ,  W  W  Linde,  F  E  Bruce.  W  R  Hyde. 
R  H.  Barney.  E  R  Lawrence,  R  E.  Casey. 
E  D.  Larsen.  M  L  Swain,  Eugene.  Oreg  ; 
J.  H.  McCormick.  J  R  Loney.  Klamath  Palls. 
Oreg  ;  Richard  C  Elofson.  S.  R.  Croeley.  F 
E  Epperson.  B  O  Chrlstensen,  C  P.  Spencer. 
Eugene.  Oreg  ;  D.  H.  Oulbble,  Portland, 
Oreg  ;   W.  J.  Bryan.  Eugene,  Oreg 

L  E  Tate.  Portland,  Oreg  .  Clifford  Uino 
flruen.  David  N  Mobley,  Maurice  L  Lee, 
Paul  Parrlsh.  Robert  V  Glllett,  J  G  Poepe. 
Eugene,  Oreg  :  Bert  T  Hellard.  Albany. 
Oreg;  W  B  Sears.  J.  P  Hardy.  Sam  E 
Pynes.  S.  A.  Bashor.  Eugene  Oreg;  B  P. 
Hayden  Crescent  Lake.  Oreg  ,  R.  B  Putmaii. 
P  R  Woaherlan,  W  C  Schareu,  S.  L.  Hebard, 
.s  E  Even.son,  D  F.  Lambert,  Howard  C. 
I  eonard.  Wayne  B.  Kendall,  J  W.  Brabham, 
Eugene  Oreg  ;  Eugene  D  May,  E.  A.  Schod- 
row.  R  L  Sheely,  Portland.  Oreg;  M  A 
Hopkins.  R  D  Phillips,  H.  W.  Markham.  W. 
H  Ordaker.  R  Felt*.  Eugene,  Oreg ;  C.  T. 
Merrill,  D  L.  McCaskry.  Klamath  Falls. 
Oreg  :  A  H  Spallnger.  Eugene.  Oreg  ;  M.  L. 
RUmaker,  Portland,  Oreg  ;  D  L  Covlsey, 
F;ugene  Oreg 

Mr.  President,  one  cannot  receive  such 
a  letter,  signed  by  the  very  large  num- 
ber of  petitioners  whose  signatures  are 
attached  to  the  letter,  without  realizing 
that  he  i.s  hearing  from  wonderful  Amer- 
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ican  citizens.  I  disagree  with  the  char- 
acterization of  the  President's  propooal 
as  compulsory  arbitration,  but  I  am 
deeply  moved  by  the  sliMserity  of  this 
letter  and  the  desire  of  these  fellow  citi- 
zens to  find  a  course  of  action  for  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute  short  of  eco- 
nomic action. 

Because  I  have  been  moved  by  this 
case,  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  time  and  consideration  to  it.  That 
is  why  I  have  suggested  a  proposal  for 
a  panel  of  seven,  two  from  the  carriers, 
two  from  the  brotherhoods,  and  three 
from  the  public,  to  consider  the  issues  on 
their  merits  and  weigh  the  evidence  sup- 
porting the  contentions  of  the  two  sides 
to  the  dispute.  I  know  of  no  more  ra- 
tional way  of  handling  it. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  signers  of  this 
letter,  but  I  think  I  know  American 
working  people  well  enough  to  cause  me 
to  say,  "Give  them  tlie  choice  and  I  have 
not  any  doubt  as  to  what  their  final 
verdict  would  be.  They  would  accept 
my  proposal.  They  would  take  their 
chances,  within  a  voluntary  arbitration 
procedure,  on  the  merits." 

In  closing  I  say  to  them.  "I  think  you 
are  unduly  alarmed  and  unjustifiably 
disturbed  about  the  consideration  the 
case  will  receive  if  it  becomes  necessary 
to  enact  the  President's  proposal,  for  I 
think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion also  will  be  bound  by  the  evidence." 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  accept- 
ing the  contention  of  these  constituents 
that  they  have  no  chance  of  getting  a 
.so-called  square  deal  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  because  the 
representatives  of  the  workers  in  indus- 
try themselves  negotiated  the  Washing- 
ton agreement.  The  Washington  agree- 
ment is  carried  out  under  section  5(2)  (f ) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  which 
places  the  determination  of  Job  security 
issues  that  are  involved  In  connection 
with  mergers  and  dislocations  in  Indus- 
try within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  quite  logical  and 
quite  fair  when  he  suggested  in  his  rec- 
ommendation that  the  agency  of  the 
government  that  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  railroads  should  be  the  agency  to 
hand  down,  not  final  determinations, 
but  interim  determinations,  covering  a 
2-year  period,  until  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  themselves  work  out  modifica- 
tions and  agreements  in  respect  thereto. 
If  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider 
legislation  on  this  subject  matter,  in  the 
Senate,  I  want  the  carriers  and  the 
brotherhoods  to  know  that,  so  far  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  con- 
cerned, the  presumption  is  In  favor  of 
the  President's  prop>osBl.  Anyone  who 
seeks  to  modify  that  proposal  will  have 
the  burden  of  proof  to  show  that  his 
modification  would  better  protect  the 
public  interest  than  the  draft  of  the 
President's  proposal  which  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress. 

I  am  confident  that  that  point  of  view 
would  likewise  be  shared  by  the  Presi- 
dent, In  that  if  anyone  could  show  that 
the  public  interest  would  be  better  pro- 
tected by  a  modification  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  he  would  be  the  first 
to  favor  such  a  modification.     But  I 


have  not  heard  of  one  yet;  and  the  sub- 
sUtutes  which  have  been  Introduced 
thus  far  will  not  receive  my  support,  be- 
cause, in  my  Judgment,  they  would  not 
protect  the  public  interest  nearly  as  well 
as  would  the  President's  proposal.  They 
would  establish  a  precedent  which,  in 
my  Judgment,  would  rise  to  plague  the 
legislative  process  of  the  Congress. 
I  turn  now  to  the  second  matter. 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREAT? 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  hear- 
ings to  date  on  the  proposed  test  ban 
treaty  have  been  reassuring  to  me  on 
nearly  every  point  on  which  they  touch. 
I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the 
case  made  for  it  by  Secretary  Rusk, 
Secretary  McNamara.  and  Chairman 
Seaborg  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

But  there  is  one  problem  arising  from 
it  on  which  I  have  heard  little  clarifica- 
tion and  no  assurance  at  all.  This  con- 
cerns the  section  of  the  treaty  relating 
to  nuclear  tests  by  others,  and  the  state- 
ment of  policy  by  President  Kennedy  that 
the  United  States  seeks  to  discourage 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

This  statement  of  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  made  in 
a  television  speech  to  the  Nation.  It  was 
a  great  speech.  I  said  it  was  one  of  his 
greatest.  I  said  at  the  time,  and  I  re- 
peat tonight,  that  the  President's  speech 
was  good  news  for  mankind.  It  was 
good  news,  not  for  the  American  people 
alone,  but  also  for  all  mankind.  That 
speech,  in  my  judgment,  sought  to 
carry  out  the  great  challenges  of  ideal- 
ism the  President  enunciated  in  one  of 
the  greatest  inaugural  speeches  ever 
delivered  by  any  President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  this  speech  to  the  Nation,  the  Presi- 
dent made  very  clear  that  he  was  going 
further  than  article  I,  section  2  of  the 
treaty  goes  when  it  declares  that  the 
parties  shall  not  assist  other  nations  in 
conducting  nuclear  tests.  The  President 
in  his  speech  went  further  by  saying: 

All  four  nuclear  powers  have  a  great  obli- 
gation to  use  whatever  time  remains  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  per- 
suade other  countries  not  to  test,  transfer, 
acquire,  possess,  or  produce  such  weapons. 

The  four  nuclear  powers  to  which  he 
was  referring  are  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
the  United  States,  and  France.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon there  has  developed  in  our  hearings 
on  the  test  ban  treaties  an  area  of  un- 
certainty as  to  what  the  American  policy 
is.  The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  what  the  American  policy  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  sharing  of  nuclear  in- 
formation, nuclear  materiel,  nuclear  de- 
sign, and  nuclear  weapons. 

A  treaty  is  not  limited  to  its  liberal 
language.  A  treaty  carries  with  it  its 
spirit  and  intent.  I  do  not  believe  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  test  ban  treaty 
can  possibly  be  interpreted  as  being  in- 
consistent with  the  President's  statement 
to  the  Nation  which  I  have  Just  quoted. 

BITBCT   or  TEZATT   ON   TESTING   BT    NONSIONXRS 

This  raises  the  question  of  the  nuclear 
policies  of  the  United  States  vis-a-vis 
the  nuclear  policies  of  Prance.    I  do  not 


want  to  see  my  Nation  write  a  chapter 
in  the  history  of  this  treaty  by  which  the 
Communist  bloc  will  ever  have  the  slight- 
est basis  for  a  charge  that  at  the  very 
time  we  signed  the  treaty  it  was  a  scrap 
of  paper.  I  do  not  want  to  see  my  coun- 
try put  in  a  i>osition  in  the  annals  of 
history  where  Khrushchev  would  have 
the  slightest  basis  for  an  alibi  to  abrogate 
the  treaty  by  a  charge  at  the  very  time 
the  United  States  signed  the  treaty.  We 
planned  and  intended  and  were  partici- 
pating in  an  arrangement  with  Prance, 
which  apparently  will  be  a  nonsignatory 
to  the  treaty,  to  aid  France  either  by 
supplying  of  nuclear  information  help- 
ful to  Prance  in  a  continuation  of  test- 
ing that  is  outlawed  by  the  signatories 
to  the  treaty  as  far  as  their  own  con- 
duct is  concerned,  or  making  available  to 
Prance  weapwns  or  designs  as  an  induce- 
ment not  to  test.  I  want  to  know,  before 
I  come  to  vote  on  the  treaty.  I  say  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  in  my  judgment,  every  American 
citizen  is  entitled  to  know  what  the 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  is  vis-a- 
vis the  United  States  and  Prance  in  re- 
spect to  nuclear  power  and  policy. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  Rusk  and 
Secretary  McNamara.  and  this  morning 
I  asked  Commissioner  Seaborg.  what  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  will  be  to- 
ward nuclear  testing  by  others,  and  what 
our  policy  will  be  regarding  the  transfer 
of  nuclear  weapon  design  information 
to  other  nations. 

That  is  the  key  language.  Let  us  not 
overlook  that  language — "transfer  of 
nuclear  weapon  design  information." 

If  we  give  Prance  or  any  other  nation 
nuclear  weapon  design  information,  we 
do  not  have  to  give  the  weapons;  the 
other  nations^tjan  build  them  themselves. 
If  France  is  going  to  be  a  nonsignatory 
to  the  treaty,  then  it  is  unconscionable 
for  the  United  States  to  give  nuclear 
weapon  design  information  to  France. 
I  wish  to  know  if  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  do  so.  If  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  do  so.  the  treaty  is  already  a 
scrap  of  paper.  I  am  not  interested  in 
bargaining  with  De  CJaulle.  I  am  never 
interested  in  being  a  party  to  interna- 
tional blackmail.  If  De  Gaulle  wants  to 
go  it  alone,  let  him  go.  If  De  Gaulle  does 
not  want  to  sign  the  treaty,  he  has  the 
sovereign  right  as  the  head  of  a  sovereign 
state  to  follow  that  course  of  action. 
But  he  should  receive  not  one  iota  of 
nuclear  information  from  the  United 
States,  not  one  dollar  of  American  tax- 
payer money  through  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  help  him  build 
up  a  nuclear  power,  for  it  would  not  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  would  give  an  excuse  to  Khru- 
shchev, any  time  he  wanted  to  use  it,  for 
abrogating  the  treaty. 

As  we  know,  section  2  of  article  I  of 
the  draft  treaty  prohibits  the  signatories 
from  "causing,  encouraging,  or  in  any 
way  participating  in,  the  carrying  out 
of  any  nuclear  weapon  test  explosion,  or 
any  other  nuclear  explosion,  anjrwhere 
which  would  take  place  in  any  of  the 
environments  described." 

Because  the  one  major  nation  that  has 
declined  to  sign  the  treaty  and  is  still 
testing  nuclear  weapons  is  France,  I 
have  sought  clarification  of  what  our 
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policy  towmrd  Urn  9rtnth  testinc  will 
te.  Swretary  MBMawni  eapreawd  the 
▼lew  that  to  otend  ansr  ■MWenoe  wh&t- 
ever  to  Frmnoo  in  tbe  eonduetlnc  or 
earryliif  out  of  Ibne  tests  would  be  a 
Tlolstlonof  tbttMBlr-  He  said  he  wotUd 
recoauncDd  acatnst  sneh  asslstanoe. 

But  It  Is  «lM  tn»  that  there  Is  no 
such  prohlbtttaB  to  tbs  Meliahon  Act, 
as  amended,  wMeh  praaently  governs  our 
nuclear  shartnc  poMcr.  m  referring  to 
the  MeBIahon  Aet.  I  refer  to  that  great 
Senator  from  OomMctlcut.  Brlen  Uc- 
^^ivwi,  who  ^ttai  an  untimely  death  In 
his  earty  prim*.  I  sball  neyer  forget  the 
hlslorie  dsor  wImo  he  stood  on  the  floor 
ot  the  Senate  aai  made  a  great  speech 
In  regard  to  the  oontrol  of  atomic  energy 
for  wannaktav  twrpuees.  His  vision 
on  the  subject  d  nvelear  energy  was  a 
great  boon  to  ttie  world.  He  has  been 
sorely  missed  on  this  earth,  and  he  Is 
missed  todaiy. 

Oat  of  the  reeommendatlona  of  the 
IfelCabon  speech  there  grew  what  has 
become  known  as  the  McMahon  Act.  It 
has  been  amended,  but  the  heart  of  it  Is 
still  the  reeommcndatlons  of  the  great 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  OonnecUcut 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  which  led  to 
the  drafting,  the  historic  debate,  and 
the  passage  of  the  McMahon  Atomic 
Energy  Aet.  Tlierefore.  I  should  like  to 
have  an  expression  from  the  Kennedy 
sdmlnlstratian  whether  it  considers  the 
language  of  seeHon  3.  article  1,  to  be.  In 
effect,  an  amendment  of  the  McMahon 
Act.  Is  ft  aosoned  that  if  the  treaty 
becomes  efTecttv*.  the  United  SUtes  will 
no  longer  aid  other  nations  In  nuclear 
testing  programs,  whether  or  not  they 
have  made  the  "substantial  progress" 
required  In  the  Meltehcn  Act  for  dis- 
semination of  hkfonnatlon? 

roucT  Bxnra  to  so  sstowd  lamcttaci  or 


But  there  is  an  even  more  significant 
aspect  of  thl&  It  Is  the  iwllcy  state- 
ment made  by  President  Kennedy  in  his 
address  to  the  Nation,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  nuclear  powers  must  use  what- 
ever time  remains  to  "prevent  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons,  to  persuade  other 
countries  not  to  teat,  transfer,  acquire, 
possess,  or  produce  such  weapons." 

That  Is  sound  ■mt<^»*«ti  policy.  In  that 
speech  the  Prcaident  made  a  commit- 
ment to  the  American  people.  That  is 
why  I  raised  the  question  yesterday,  and 
again  today.  In  fact,  I  raised  it  to  a  de- 
gree in  my  croas-esamination  of  Sec- 
retary Rusk  2  days  aflo;  went  into  it  in 
greater  detail  ycsftarday  with  SecreUry 
licNamara;  and  discussed  it  again  this 
morning  with  Chairman  Seaborg.  We 
must  know.  If  we  ratify  the  treaty, 
whether  it  Is  the  national  policy  of  our 
Government  to  do  what  we  can  to  "pre- 
vent the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  to 
persuade  other  countries  not  to  test, 
transfer,  acquire,  possess,  or  produce 
such  weapons."  If  that  is  our  policy — 
and  I  pray  to  God  It  le — we  caiuiot  Justi- 
fy making  avaUahle  to  De  Gaulle  any 
nuclear  weapon  design  information. 

It  win  be  said.  "But  France  is  a  nu- 
clear power.  We  already  have  some 
agreements  with  her."  In  my  Judgment 
we  do  not  have  any  agreements  with 
France,  under  International  law,  that 


deny  to  us  the^rv^.  in  keeping  with 
what  we  consider  W  be  the  spirit  and 
Intent  of  the  treaty  t^  which  we  have 
attached  our  signatlore,  and  are  asking 
the  Senate  to  ra^t^,  to  decline  to  give 
any  nuclear  Information  to  any  country, 
much  less  to  one  that  refuses  to  be  a 
signatory  to  that  treaty. 

It  win  be  pointed  out  in  the  debate 
that,  of  course,  under  the  McMahon  Act. 
as  amended,  we  can  make  available 
weapons  to  another  nuclear  power;  but 
under  the  law,  the  propoeal  to  do  so  must 
come  to  Congress,  remain  here  for  60 
days,  as  I  recall  the  law;  aiul  if  Congress 
does  not  act  to  deny  the  President  the 
authority  to  transfer  the  weapons,  he 
may  do  so. 

I  would  assimie  that  in  view  of  the 
statement  the  President  made  to  the 
American  people  in  his  historic  speech 
on  the  treaty  over  television,  we  will  not 
be  getting  any  proposals  to  transfer 
weapons,  becaiise  as  one  of  the  four  nu- 
clear powers,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's language — and  I  completely  agree 
with  him — we  have  a  strong  obligation 
to  use  whatever  time  remains  to  "prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  per- 
suade other  countries  not  to  test,  trans- 
fer, acquire,  possess,  or  produce  such 
weapons." 

Now  Is  the  time  to  determine  these 
questions  of  policy  before  the  treaty  is 
ratified. 

The  President  referred  to  "all  four 
nuclear  powers."  I  suppose  he  meant 
the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  France.  Secretary 
McNamara  yesterday  referred  to  there 
being  "four  nuclear  powers." 

Under  questioning  this  morning.  Dr. 
Seaborg.  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  testified  that  France  had 
made  that  substantial  progress  referred 
to  in  the  act  that  would  qualify  her  as 
a  nuclear  power  and,  therefore,  to  be 
eligible  for  information. 

But  that  eligibility  deserves  careful 
analysis  and  comment.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  because  a  country  becomes  a 
nuclear  power  within  the  definition  of 
the  act,  particularly  the  section  which 
uses  the  definitive  language  "substantial 
progress '  in  the  development  of  atomic 
power,  it  is  entitled,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
to  weapon  design  information  from  the 
United  States.  It  does  not  follow  that 
under  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  such 
weapon  design  infonnation  automati- 
cally should  be  made  available  to  a  nu- 
clear power;  nor  does  it  follow,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident— and  this  is  the  touchiest  point  of 
all,  in  my  Judgment — that  any  agree- 
ment made  with  France — if  an  agree- 
ment has  been  made  with  her — to  pro- 
vide her  with  any  nuclear  power  infor- 
mation, vests  France  with  any  right  to 
continue  to  get  that  information,  irre- 
spective of  any  treaty  obligations  into 
which  we  enter. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  carry  out  the 
sound  idealism  and  the  public  policy  of 
the  President's  speech  to  the  Nation,  and 
the  t-irnf  has  come  to  make  clear  to  E>e 
Gaulle  that  he  Is  not  going  to  get  any 
nuclear  help  of  any  kind  or  descrip- 
tion— financial,  information-wise,  or  by 
way  of  materiel;  in  fact,  the  time  has 
come  to  stop  the  building  up  of  nuclear 
powers. 


The  testimony  before  our  Joint  com- 
mittees leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  in  my 
mind,  that  we  have  the  potential  nuclear 
kill  power  to  destroy  Russia;  and  I  am 
afraid  Russia  has  enough  potential  kill 
power  to  destroy  us— or  at  least  to  make 
it  obvious  that  after  such  a  nuclear  war. 
the  question  of  whether  the  United 
States  would  remain  a  power  in  the  world 
would  be  academic. 

With  those  stockpiles  possessed  by 
Russia  and  by  the  United  States,  I  find 
it  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
at  the  moment  the  world  is  in  balance. 
as  regards  the  nuclear  kill  power  In  the 
possession  of  the  two  great  nuclear  pow- 
ers. Russia  and  the  United  States. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  President,  a  form  of 
deception  Is  being  practiced,  if  it  is  be- 
ing assumed  that  France  is  to  receive 
nuclear  Information  from  us,  despite  our 
signature  to  this  treaty,  and  despite  the 
President's  call  for  a  halt  In  the  dissem- 
ination of  nuclear  weapons  ajid  informa- 
tion. If  France  really  is  a  nuclear 
power,  I  do  not  believe  she  needs  any 
Information  from  us.  If  she  Is  not  yet 
a  nuclear  power  for  practical  purposes, 
I  do  not  see  how  the  United  States  can 
make  her  one,  but  still  deny  that  we  are 
encouraging  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  am 
no  more  willing  to  have  France  acquire 
nuclear  weapoiu  than  I  am  willing  to 
have  Red  China,  West  Germany.  East 
Germany,  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
Israel,  or  any  other  country  acquire 
them.  I  want  the  record  to  show  that 
I  no  more  tmst  De  Gaulle  than  I  trust 
Khrushchev,  insofar  as  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  are  concerned.  If 
any  nation,  working  alone,  develops  nu- 
clear weapons,  that  is  her  sovereign 
right;  but  we  cannot  give  any  other  na- 
tion nuclear  information — on  any  basis, 
or  for  any  reason — and  remain  within 
President  Kermedy's  declsured  policy  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  admin- 
istration Is  to  date  unwilling  to  express 
unequivocally  its  intent  on  this  point. 
France  is  the  instant  case.  If  we  share 
nuclear  weapons  Information  with  her, 
ever  If  we  do  so  with  the  understanding 
that  she  will  not  test,  and  will  sign  the 
treaty,  we  shall  be  proliferating  nuclear 
weapons.  Worse  still,  we  shall  be  in- 
viting the  Soviet  Union  to  turn  over  nu- 
clear weapons  to  various  nations  of  her 
own  choosing,  on  the  ground  that  by  so 
doing  she  is  preventing  them  from  test- 
ing. 

DI.STKIBUTION     OF     NUCLEAS     WEAPONS     MAT     Bl 
OCCItEASID 

I  know  it  is  possible  to  make  supposi- 
tions about  future  possibilities  that  are 
too  tenuous  to  Justify  a  vote  either  for 
or  against  the  treaty.  But  I  can  assure 
Secretary  McNamara  that  when  he  says 
there  are  only  four  nuclear  powers,  he 
is  saying  so.  first,  on  the  assxmiption  that 
France  is  a  nuclear  power  within  the 
meaning  of  the  McMahon  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act.  as  amended;  and  he  is  saying 
so.  second,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
definition  in  the  McMahon  Act  is  an 
authoritative  one;  and  third,  he  Is  say- 
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Ing  that  as  of  today  there  are  only  four 
nuclear  powers. 

I  invite  him  and  the  President  to  look 
ahead.  5.  6,  and  7  years.  We  may  find 
West  Germany  desiring  nuclear  weap- 
ons, regardless  of  whether  she  signs  the 
treaty.  W^  may  find  she  has  made  "sub- 
stantial progress"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  We  may  find 
ourselves  giving  her  the  Information  she 
needs  for  an  operational  nuclear  weap- 
on, so  she  will  not  have  to  break  the 
test  ban  treaty.  After  all,  if  we  do  that 
for  France,  why  not  do  it  for  West  Ger- 
many; and  if  for  them,  why  not  for  the 
United  Arab  Republic — or  for  India,  If 
it  appears  that  India  needs  nuclear 
weapons  to  protect  herself  against  at- 
tack by  Red  China? 

Mr.  President,  a  policy  of  making 
available  either  the  nuclear  design  In- 
formation or  the  weapons  themselves 
will  constitute,  in  my  Judgment,  a  subter- 
fuge for  evading  the  principle  and  the 
intent  of  the  treaty.  Certainly  it  cannot 
be  at  all  reconciled  with  the  President's 
statement  of  the  obligations  of  nuclear 
powers.  I  think  we  should  make  very 
clear  to  the  American  people  that  cer- 
tainly we  do  not  propose  to  give  support 
to  any  nation  that  Is  not  a  signatory  to 
the  treaty:  and  we  should  consider  a 
long,  long  time  before  we  give  assistance 
to  any  nation  in  the  development  of  nu- 
clear power.  After  all,  a  treaty  which 
bans  testing  only  by  the  signatories  to  it, 
and  thus  leads  us  to  think  that  by  turn- 
ing over  to  any  country  which  wants  to 
become  a  nuclear  power  our  own  designs 
or  materiel,  or  In  some  Instances  our 
weapons,  we  would  avoid  the  need  for 
testing,  is  not  much  of  a  treaty. 

It  becomes  a  much  less  meaningful 
piece  of  paper  than  would  be  the  case  if 
the  United  States  seized  this  glorious  op- 
portunity to  announce  to  the  world  th%t 
we  are  signing  the  treaty  and  that  we  in- 
tend to  follow  a  policy  consistent  with  the 
President's  words  which  were  great 
when  delivered,  but  which  will  remain 
great  only  by  the  test  of  practice.  IDb- 
tory  will  be  interested  in  the  perform- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy.  In  keep- 
ing with  the  ideals  set  forth  by  the  Pres- 
ident when  he  said  that: 

All  foreign  nuclear  powen  liave  a  great  ob- 
ligation to  use  whatever  time  remains  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to 
persuade  other  countries  not  to  test,  trans- 
fer, acquire,  possess  or  produce  such  weapons. 

If  we  and  Russia  start  distributing  nu- 
clear design  infonnation  or  weapons 
themselves  to  countries  that  want  to  Join 
the  nuclear  club  but  are  not  now  mem- 
bers, then  I  do  not  think  ttie  treaty  re- 
mains a  very  meaningful  instrument. 

It  will  be  meaningful  in  that  it  at 
least  will  stop  the  pollution  of  the  at- 
mosphere. It  will  be  meaningful  In  that 
it  will  reduce  the  cost  of  testing.  It 
will  be  meaningful  In  that  it  still  will  be 
a  first  step  toward  the  day  that  all  should 
hope  for;  namely,  the  day  of  enforclble 
total   disarmament. 

But  it  will  be  a  much  shorter  step.  It 
will  not  be  a  league  stride.  It  will  not 
be  as  great  an  advance  toward  the  ulti- 
mate protection  of  mankind  that  man- 
kind must  have  if  mankind  is  to  8tu*vlve. 


I  want  to  see  my  country  take  the  long- 
est stride  in  this  first  step  that  it  can 
take.  That  is  why  I  pray  that  my  Gov- 
ernment will  announce  its  policy  in  re- 
gard to  the  immediate  case  before  us 
and  then  apply  it  to  future  cases,  that 
no  nuclear  aid  will  be  supplied  to  a  non- 
signatory  to  the  treaty. 

In  addition  to  Britain,  the  one  nuclear 
power  that  the  witnesses  testified  meets 
the  definition  of  a  nuclear  power  under 
the  McMahon  Act,  as  amended,  is 
Prance.  Therefore,  I  called  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  Chairman  Sea- 
borg and  have  asked  to  have  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  recalled  to  see  if  we  can 
get  a  clear  unequivocal  statement  as  to 
what  our  Government's  policy  is  in  this 
very  vital  issue. 

If  we  proceed  to  supply  information 
to  nations  becoming  eligible  for  it,  we 
can  be  sure  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
also  find  grounds  for  giving  nuclear 
weapons  to  nations  she  believes  have 
made  "substantial  progress."  Does  the 
Soviet  Union  agree  right  now  that  there 
are  only  four  nuclear  powers?  Does  the 
Soviet  Union  recognize  our  right  to  give 
nuclear  Information  to  France?  Or  can 
we  expect  that  if  we  do  so.  there  will  be 
repercussions  along  the  line  of  seeing 
the  Soviet  Union  give  nuclear  weapons 
to  one  or  more  of  her  Warsaw  Pact 
satellites? 

I  ask  the  administration  if  there  is  not 
a  real  danger  that  this  test  ban  treaty 
might  promote,  rather  than  discourage, 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons?  I 
ask  further  whether  by  giving  Ppahce 
nuclear  information  we  do  notpromote 
the  likelihood  that  nucl^r-^eapons 
sharing  will  become  uie  pnictice  rather 
than  the  exception,  as  a  means  of  avoid- 
ing testing  in  the  prohibited  environ- 
ments? I  fear  that  we  do  promote  that 
likelihood  by  giving  nuclear  informa- 
tion to  France. 

I  recognize  that  these  are  matters  of 
policy.  They  are  not  covered  by  the 
language  of  the  treaty.  But  I  would 
think  the  administration  would  want 
Senators  to  know  what  its  policy  is  go- 
ing to  be  on  this  issue,  and  specifically 
with  respect  to  France,  before  we  are 
asked  to  cast  a  vote  for  or  against  the 
treaty. 

I  ask  uruinimous  consent  to  have 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Rxcoro  at 
this  point  the  letter  I  addressed  to  Com- 
missioner Seaborg  on  this  matter,  under 
date  of  August  2,  1963.  and  the  reply  I 
received  from  him  this  afternoon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 

as  follows: 

August  2, 19S3. 
Mr.  Qlknn  T.  Skabobc, 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  D«.  Skabobc:  Much  is  being  said 
these  days  about  the  possibility  of  the 
United  States  making  available  to  Prance 
the  information  she  needs  to  perfect  her 
nuclear  weapons  without  need  for  further 
atmospheric  testing. 

I  would  appreciate  knowing  from  you  Just 
what  the  criteria  are  under  the  McMahon 
Act  which  determine  when  a  country  has 
sufficient  nuclear  capacity  to  participate  In 
nuclear  sharing  with  the  United  States. 

Second.  I  would  also  like  to  have  as  good 
an  estimate  as  can  be  given  of  nuclear  ca- 


pacity outside  the  United  States,  Russia,  and 
Britain — among  coimtrles  In  the  free  world 
and  the  Commvmlst  world. 

Third.  Is  It  likely,  In  yo\ur  opinion,  that  In 
the  near  future  the  Soviet  Union  may  find  It 
possible  to  apply  the  same  criteria  under 
which  we  share  nuclear  secrets  to  her  allies 
In  the  Communist  bloc,  and  make  available 
these  secrets  say.  to  East  Germany  and  per- 
haps even  to  China,  on  the  basis  that  by  so 
doing  she  is  eliminating  their  need  to  test  in 
the  atmosphere? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Watne  Morse. 


U.S.  Atomic  ENEaGT  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C,  August  12, 1963. 
Hon.  Watne  Morsz, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deas  Senator  Morse:  The  following  is  in 
reply  to  your  letter  of  August  2,  196S,  con- 
cerning the  United  States  making  avaUable 
to  another  country  the  information  needed 
to  perfect  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  requires  that  be- 
fore information  concerning  the  designs  of 
atomic  weapons  can  be  transmitted  to  an- 
other country  under  section  144c.  or  parts 
of  atomic  weapons  transmitted  under  sec- 
tion 91c,  the  receiving  nation  sliall  have 
made  "substantial  progress  In  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  weapons."  as  well  as  have 
met  the  other  requirements  at  the  act. 

The  question  of  what  constitutes  "sub- 
stantial progress  In  the  development  of 
atomic  weapons"  was  discussed  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  In  Report  No. 
1849  to  accompany  HJl.  12716.  The  en- 
closure to  this  letter  contains  an  excerpt 
from  that  report  discussing  the  Intended 
meaning  of  the  above  phrase. 

In  view  of  the  intelligence  nature  of  your 
questions  concerning  the  nuclear  capabilities 
of  other  countries  and  the  relations  of  the 
Soviet  Union  with  Soviet  bloc  countries,  we 
have  referred  the  last  two  questions  of  your 
letter  to  the  Director,  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  for  direct  response  to  you  so  that 
you  might  have  the  best  poaaible  estimate. 

Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Sincerely, 


Acting  Chairman. 


Criteria  for  "Substantial  Progress"  as  Used 
IN  Sections  tic  and  144C  or  the  Atomic 
Enerot  Act 

With  regard  to  the  words  "substantial 
progress"  In  the  second  proviso  of  subaectloa 
91c(4)  ^  It  Is  Intended  that  the  oooperattng 
nation  mxist  have  achieved  considerably  more 
than  a  mere  theoretical  knowledge  of  atomic 
weapons  design,  or  the  testing  of  a  limited 
number  of  atomic  weapons.  It  is  intended 
that  the  cooperating  nation  must  have 
achieved  a  capability  on  Its  own  ot  fabri- 
cating a  variety  of  atomic  weapons,  and  con- 
structed and  operated  the  neceasary  facili- 
ties, including  weapons  research  and 
development  laboratories,  weapon -manufac- 
turing facilities,  a  weapon-testing  station, 
and  trained  personnel  to  operate  each  of 
these  facilities.  It  Is  Intended  that  full  in- 
formation shall  be  provided  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  basis  of  any  such  determi- 
nation. In  reaching  the  conclusion  as  to  the 
Intended  meaning  ta  "substantial  progress." 
and  the  types  of  material  and  the  conditions 
established  under  subsection  01c.  the  Joint 
Committee  relied  heavily  upon  the  good  faith 


*  The  Identical  requirement  for  "substan- 
tlon  progress"  is  required  by  sec.  144c  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1958. 

Source:  H.  B«pt.  No.  ie«0,  Utted  "Report 
of  the  Joint  CommittM  on  Atomic  Knergy" 
(to  acc<»npany  HJt.  12716)  for  85th  Cong.. 
2d  seas.,  dated  Jime  5,  1908,  p.  12. 
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Alt  (just 


n 


of  the  executive  breach  m  it*  assertion  In 
UM  January  «7.  1M0.  tetter  forwartUnf  the 
propoaed  amendnMBt*  that  "It  Is  not  In- 
tended  that  mMmfaetured  nuclear  com- 
ponenta  of  iramMM  could  be  tranaferrwi 
under  this  amendBMOt.  nor  that  we  promote 
the  entry  of  addiUonal  naUons  Into  the  field 
of   production  of  nuclear   weapons  ' 

Bi4r.  IdORSS.     Am  I  told  the  chairman 
before  I  went  to  the  hearing  this  morn- 
ing. I  checked  with  my  office  and  I  had 
not  received  a  reply  to  my  August  2  letter 
at  the  time  I  went  to  the  hearing.     After 
I  had  gone  from  the  hearings  to  the  noor 
and  then  back  to  my  office  the  letter  had 
arrived.     Chairman  Scaborg  told  me  this 
morning  the  letter  had  been  sent  2  days 
ago.     I  agreed  with  hJm  that  my  letter 
and  hla  reply  to  the  letter  should  be  a 
part  of  the  record  of  the  committee  hear- 
ings thla  momlnc.    I  think  it  is  only  fair 
that  the  two  letters  should  be  a  part  of 
my  speech  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
I  note  that  he  has  no  opinion  on  the 
question  I  posed  of  whether  our  sharing 
of    nuclear    information    with    France 
would  lead  to  further  nuclear  sharing  by 
us  and  by  the  Soviet  Union.     I   hope 
there  is  someone  in  the  administration 
who  is  willing  to  speak  up  and  give  an 
answer  to  this  question. 

I  close  by  saying  to  my  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commlaaion,  and  the  other  great 
and  dedicated  teaders  of  our  Government 
in  the  executtre  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  I  thtask  tWs  test  ban  treaty  is 
the  greatest  accomplishment  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  In  many  a  year.  The 
potentialities  of  it  and  tl^  implications 
of  it  are  freak  But  I  wish  to  see  that 
we  get  the  greatest  advance  toward 
permanent  peace  from  it.  I  do  not  want 
it  unnecessarily  restricted  in  its  work- 
ability or  its  application  by  our  following 
a  nationalistic  course  of  action  In  respect 
to  supplying  ni^Iear  design  information 
to  Prance  or  to  any  other  country.  We 
have  an  opportunity  here  to  make  a 
great  stride  for  it.  not  merely  a  step. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  President. 
Secretary  of  State.  SecreUry  of  Defense, 
and  others  who  have  this  grave  respon- 
sibility oL  developing  American  nuclear 
policy  will  give  very  carefully  considera- 
tion to  the  potnts  I  have  raised  In  regard 
to  this  issue  which  has  arisen  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bearings  on  the  treaty. 

I  want  my  President  to  know  that  I 
want  to  vote  for  this  treaty,  for  I  think 
it  Is  a  great  step  forward.  I  hope  that  the 
policy  which  is  flnally  enunciated  by  the 
administration  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  make  it  possible  for  me  to 
vote  for  it. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Ur.  MORSS.  Mr.  President.  I  move, 
imder  the  prevkma  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  13  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  «M  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  pm.i  the  Senate 
adjourned,  uninr  the  previous  order,  un- 
ta  toraorrow^Tlninday,  August  15,  1963. 
at  12  o'clock  mttidtan. 


NOMINATIONS 

Elxecutive  nominations  received  by  Uie 
Senate  Augii£t  14.  1963; 

IM  THE  Am  FoacK 
The  following- named  ofBcers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  chapter  836.  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  officers 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  re- 
quired by  law 

LIEVTtMANT    C<1L()NtI,    TO    COLONEL 

Lmf  of  the  Air  Force 

Abbltt.  Charles  W  .  10623A 
Abdallalv,  William  P  ,  9213A. 
Abramson.  Charles  E  .  865  3 A. 
Adams,  Bill  R  .  10C48A 
AdAms.  George  M    9264 A. 
Amann.  John  R  ,  BOSeA 
.^nde^so^    Osnir  S     Jr     941  lA 
Andreaen.  Malcolm  K  .  1 1  nSA 
Arakellan.  Edward  J  .  9701 A 
\in.  Roewell  w  ,  aiasA 
Ai-lano.  Rich-rd  A  ,  860yA 
.\mold,  Richard  T  ,  B540.^ 
.'VrtlgMa,  Aldo.  85«0.\ 
Ashton,  Alfred  J  .  Jr  ,  148«1A 
AusUn.  Oscar  E  .  5119A 
Baker.  Charles  C  .  9n8A. 
Baker.  Nornvan  N  .  »40ttA 
Baker.  Raymond  H  .  329&«.\. 
Barll.  Chaxles  A  .  :i:i933A. 
Barnes,  John  W  ,  8716.\ 
Barton.  James  R    9142A 
Battallo,  Samuel  T  .  7079A 
Baucom.  George  E  .  Jr  ,  6734A 
Bennett    Wiuren  A  ,  10712A. 
Blt>erstein.  Arthur  L  ,  8617A. 
Blcknell.  June  E  .  Jr  .  77iOA. 
Blnks.  William  P  .  Jr  .  10626A. 
Blackburn.  James  R  .  33(r24A 
Blanco,  Ira  J     6992A 
Boyd.  Howard  T  .  9394A. 
Boyer.  Max  W  ,  11039A 
Bradford.  Oecar  A    Jr  ,  7ir)9A 
Bridges.  Dewey  R  .  8274A. 
Briscoe.  CarroU  D  ,  8507 A 
Broadaway,  Cecil  V  ,  33014.\. 
Brooks,  Donald  L  ,  10341.\ 
Broenan.  Cornelius  O  .  9454A 
Brown,  Dean  B  .  9624A 
Brown.  Harvey  N  .  7495A 
Brown,  James  J  .  6 106 A. 
Brown,  Ralph  L  .  84»4A. 
Brundage.  Robert  S..  10510A. 
Burcky.  Claude  N.,  32895A. 
Busby  Douglas  R  ,  77e7A 
Buah.  WlUUm  K  .  8588A 
B\ukey.  Paul  G  .  9260A. 
ButU,  Bart  A  .  8667A. 
Cabral.  WlUlam  U  .  6S82A. 
Campbell.  William  A  .  8593A 
Carey,  Max  R  ,  32893A 
Carlson,  Robert  E  .  9101A. 
Carpenter,  John  W  ,  8649A. 
Caras.  Walter  L  ,  9026 A. 
Carter.  William  P  .  9619A. 
Caaelll,  James  L  ,  32891  A. 
Chalfant.  John  S..  5170OA. 
Chatfleld.  Stanley  E..  9539A. 
Chesalngton,  James  B  ,  Jr  .  7002 A. 
Child.  John  E  .  32938A 
Classen,  Thomas  J  .  7618A. 
Cobb,  James  B  .  9769 A 
Cody,  Howard  E  ,  8805A 
Cogswell.  James  3  .  7519A. 
Col  la.  Ned  I  .  32926A 
Collie,  Robert  L  .  10855 A 
Cotoon.  William  B  ,  7778A 
Conques.  Lawrence,  »5SeA. 
Converse.  WllM&m  W  ,  4027A. 
Cooper.  Harold  D  .  8515A. 
Crabtree.  Jean  E  ,  9204A. 
Cravens,  Samuel  C  .  330 lOA. 
Creasman,  Floyd  R..  329fllA. 
Creyts.  Harold  G..  1954aA. 
Crist.  David  S..  32MSA. 
Davis,  Dale  D..  7713A. 
DavU.  WUUam  F..  11043A. 


Debord.  Robert  I,     U)694A. 

Df-lUh,  Riiynvind  R  ,   11040A. 

Derek   Walter  F  .  10504A. 

Dickens.  Thomas  N..  6400A. 

Dietrich,  Calvin  O  .  8»«»A. 

Dillon,  FrancU  J  ,  Jr  ,  11102A. 

Dunel.  James  J  ,  8728A. 

Donahue,  John  J  ,  20028A 

Donahue,  Vincent  J  ,  4665A. 

Driiper   Frederick  A  .  Jr    8766A. 

Dwver.  Harry  R  .  9595A 

Eby.  Robert  R  .  a309A. 

Eddy,  Harvey  W..  10912A. 

Edelen,  Henry  H  ,  Jr  .  6676A. 

tJder.  Harold  W,  Jr  ,6817A.  ^ 

Er\in,  Davis  F  .  Jr  ,  10511A. 

Estes,  Chandler  B  .  8202A 

Fancher.  Robert  E  .  10507A. 

Farrell,  John  E  .  2d.  10288A. 

Fwrwell,  Robert  H  ,  7640 A. 

FeU-ht.  Edward  R  ,  10626A. 

Feller.  Frederick  J  .  6348A. 

Fellows,  Walter  S  ,  Jr..  7513A. 

Fields.  Melvln  E  .  8318A. 

Flnau,  George  K  ,  7146A. 

Finton,  James  R  ,  10679A 

Fleming.  William  H  .  Jr  ,  10707A. 

Fowler,  John  R  .  11251A. 

Free,  Lucius  L  .  32965A. 

Oammon.  William  J..  8430A. 

Gay,  Robert  E..  10699A. 

Gaygan.  Jack  A..  10541A. 

tiaylor.  Don  G  .  6656A. 

Oebhart.  Harold  J  .  8743A. 

Glblln,  Richard  T  .  9568A. 

Gill,  Richard  M  .  32955A 

Gllmore.  Byron  H  ,  7718A. 

Gilxnore,  James  R  .  10654A. 

Olalsyer.  Herbert  B  .  Jr..  4845A. 

Oooch.  Ritchie  B..  7003A. 

Gixxinelsch.  Don  M  ,  7237 A. 

Goodwyn.  Marvin  W.,  2OO30A. 

Gosnell.  Emmeit.  10430A. 

Gotchey.  Robert  E  ,  6812A. 

Grace,  James  D  ,  8830A. 

Gregory,  James  M  ,  Jr  ,  SI19A. 

Gremban,  Walter  A  ,  3294CA. 

Grlmwood,  Don  M  ,  lOeeSA. 

Gunn.  Raymond  D.,  9601A. 

Haas.  Chester  R  ,  6865A. 

Hadley,  James  A.,  9316A. 

Hall,  James  H  ,  5107A. 

Hanes,  WUUam  E  ,  3»d«A. 

Hanlng.  WUUam  F  .  Jr..  7912A. 

HarreU.  Mason  D..  e33SA. 

Harrelson,  Jay  B..  10574A. 

Harrlger.  Robert  L.,  7707 A. 

Harrington.  William  M..  32946A. 

Harris.  Shelby  J..  9575A. 

Hastings,  Vernon  L.,  8737A. 

Haydon,  Edward  R.,  958CA. 

Hayes.  Burgaln  O  .  10819A. 

Heck,  Frederick  B  .  7367A. 

Helser.  Sherwood  W.,  8344A. 

Henderson,  Daniel  E..  Jr.,  11828A. 

Herron.  Thomas  J  .  4664A. 

Herway.  Loren  W  .  9673A. 

Herweg.  John  B..  10579A. 

HUl,  John  T  ,  6707A. 

Hill.  WUUam  C.  9a44A. 

HUUard    Ray  M..  S2989A. 

Hilton,  James  B.,  9587A. 

Hinc hee,  Robert  L..  75©6A. 

Hoffman,  John  M..  8556A. 

Hoke,  Peter  J  .  6458A. 

Ht)pfensplrger,  Thomas  W  .  10660A. 

Hornsby.  Joseph  D  .  87T7A. 

Hoaman.  Richard  8..  7M2A. 

Hunter.  James  H..  67eiA. 

Jack,  Chester  A.,  8324A. 

Jackson.  Frank  D.,  9443A. 

Jackson,  T.  J..  Jr..  32939A. 

Jernlgan,  William  L.,  8186A. 

Johnson.  Raymond  F.,  10700A. 

Jones.  Dorrle  E..  8726A. 

Jones,  Robert  J  ,  10664A. 

Joamm,  Thomas  O.,  Jr..  78e4A. 

Kaspereen.  Prank  R.,  SSCSA. 

Kee.  Harrison  K.,  Jr..  StOQAA. 

K—ttr,  Ntjrman  J..  lOKWA. 


1963 


Kelthley.  George  J..  9086A. 
Kendlg.  Robert  L.,  10281A. 
King.  John  R.,  9038A. 
Klrkputrlck.  Charles  E..  0030A. 
Klrsch,  George  A.,  3297gA. 
Knapp.  Joseph  M.,  8562A. 
Knox.  Robert  B.,  4970A. 
Kochel,  Michael  J.,  6003A. 
Kodls,  John  W.,  4108A. 
Kolodzey.  Joseph  J.,  33032A. 
Korlemeyer,  Henry  A.,  94a4A. 
Lear.  Homer  W..  32942A. 
Lee,  Robert  E..  32976A. 
Legg,  Paul  A.,  7808A. 
Lingo.  Jack  W.,  8412A. 
Lipscomb,  Woodrow  W.,  4870A. 
Lown,  Franklin  D.,  Jr.,  8439A. 
Lueke,  Kenneth  L.,  6844A. 
Lynn,  Roland  R.,  9401A. 
Macklln,  John  D.,  Jr..  8867A. 
Mahon,  August  C,  7049A. 
Marshall,  Henry  C.  Jr.,  10701  A. 
Martin,  John  O.,  Jr.,  10674A. 
Miu-tln,  Joseph  M.,  5215A. 
Marvel,  Alden  L..  8477 A. 
Matelski.  Erwln  P.,  32gi5A. 
McAnally.  Paul  K.,  Q0581A. 
McCarty,  Billy  S  .  B833A. 
McClung,  Ray  S..  8511A. 
McCreery,  Jack  H..  33957A. 
McFadden,  James  N.,  5131A. 
McGulre,  Thomas  C,  693SA. 
Mcintosh,  Wayne  W..  7046A. 
McLaughlin,  Burl  W..  10e34A. 
McWUllums.  Calvin  K..  8664A. 
Mecke,  Harold  J  .  9278A. 
Meeker,  Everett  R..  S230A. 
Meyer.  Erwln  A..  Jr.,  10723A. 
MldklfT,  Richard  L..  8638A. 
Miller,  Carl  L  ,  7132A. 
Milner,  Robert  S  ,  10740A. 
Mlrock.  George  C,  9969A. 
Mitchell,  John  T..  Jr.,  9S7eA. 
Mitchell.  Mack  A..  BOSOA. 
Mlotkowskl,  Henry  F.,  10973A. 
Moberly.  Caleb  P..  8708A. 
Morgan,  Roy,  7887A. 
Mueller,  Glen  K  .  lOeaOA. 
Nau,  Henry  P.  R..  33016A. 
Nelson.  Douglas  T.,  11134A. 
Nestor,  VergU  N  .  83S6A. 
North,  Charles  A..  11196A. 
Nudenberg.  Rodney.  329a9A. 
Oblpy,  Philip  R  ,  329S5A. 
Oliver,  Ralph  L  ,  8177A. 
O&her,  Ernest  K..  SaOSA. 
Otten.  Leonard  J.,  Jr.,  7610A. 
Packard,  Peter  L.  M..  74S4A. 
Parkerson,  Eugene  C.  I1233A. 
Parsons,  Herman  C,  8736A. 
Parsons,  Irvln  M.,  8183A. 
Past.  Sheldon  J.,  9274A. 
Patch.  Dwlght  D..  8893A. 
Patton,  James  D.,  8778A. 
Pawlowskl,  Harold  I.,  8770A. 
Peddy,  Thomas  E..  32944A.     .^ 
Perry,  Paul  L.,  10S76A. 
Perry.  William  D.,  Jr..  10503A. 
Peterson,  Clayton  L..  3294SA. 
Phaneuf,  Eugene  C,  6484A. 
Pickett,  Lawrence  J.,  8190A. 
Plocher,  Martin  E.,  11047A. 
Plourd.  Webster  W.,  6789A. 
Potter,  Thomas  K.,  Jr..  9633A. 
Pratt,  Leonard  E..  940eA. 
Price,  Thomas  J.,  8396A. 
Price.  Weston  H  ,  9l«0A. 
Quesada,  Anthony,  7040A. 
Rahn,  Gilbert  P..  8135A. 
Ramsaur,  Robert  T.,  9556A. 
Rii*mussen.  Darwin  E..  87a4A. 
Rea.  Kenneth  R..  1050SA. 
Rpdneld.  Tyler  A.,  10708A. 
Reed.  Donald  A.,  11093A. 
Reeves,  Vernon  H.,  SSMA. 
Renfro.  William  O..  7S89A. 
Rex,  Edward  M..  870aA. 
Rhode,  Storm  C.  Jr.,  OMOA. 
Rhodes.  WllllaB  J..  M83A. 
Richard,  Delos  B..  «S65A. 
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Ricks,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  7742A. 
Rlddlck,  James  W.,  6654A. 
Rlemondy,  Augustus  A.,  51698A. 
Rlley,  Martin  E.,  10643A. 
Rlsher,  John  R.,  6439A. 
Robertson,  Raynor  E.,  8160A. 
Robinson,  James  B.,  3d,  10822A. 
Roddy.  Edward  F..  8077A. 
Rogers,  Herbert  J..  8262A. 
Rogers,  Max  W..  32954A. 
Rose.  John  B..  Jr.,  8946A. 
Roth.  Myron  A  .  10843A. 
Rowland,  Dwlght  R.,  20023A. 
Rudolph,  Bestow  R..  8718A. 
Ruettgers.  John  J.,  7570A. 
RuUen,  Etonovan  W..  10437A. 
Rushforth,  Robert  O.  8460A. 
Russell.  Roy  D..  7636A. 
Ryan,  Joseph  A..  32935A. 
Ryan.  Lloyd  M..9118A. 
SaUba.  Ernest  J..  10890A. 
Sampson.  Allan  T.,  10650A. 
Sanders.  Frederick  A.,  5158A. 
Sartor,  Samuel  O.,  9037A. 
Saunders.  Clason  B.,  8513A. 
Sawyer.  Charles  W..  7463A. 
Scanlan,  John  P.,  10752A. 
Scanlan,  Joseph  W.,  18067A. 
Schaffer.  Glenn  J.,  106€9A. 
Schlamersdorf,  Oscar  E.,  18079 A. 
Schlle.  Walter.  9158A. 
Schlukbier.  Alvln  G..  6900A. 
Schmidt,  Ralph  P..  32940A. 
Schott.  Carl  V.,  6802A. 
Schwartztrauber.  E.  P.,  Jr.,  7067A. 
Schweiger.  Walter  J..  Jr.,  9261A. 
Schwikert,  Prank  D.,  631  lA. 
Selman,  Rupert  L..  32919A. 
Sheldon,  John  W..  10807A. 
Shlnners,  John  W..  92S8A. 
Shirley,  Fred  A.,  7971A. 
ShotweU,  WUUam  B..  69 15 A. 
Slier,  Fred  L..  7858A. 
Sime.  Thomas,  Jr..  S2968A. 
Simonettl,  Uno  D..  6444A. 
Sirney.  John  A..  a«13A. 
Slaton.  Howard  W..  8942A. 
Small.  Richard  D.,  Jr.,  9085A. 
Smith.  Alan  B.,  Jr.,  8016A. 
Smith,  Leslie  A.,  7478A. 
Spencer,  Charles  P.,  9a68A. 
Spencer.  Gordon  A.,  7991A. 
Spohn.  Clifford  A..  67a7A. 
Stambaugh.  Claude  K.,  7419A. 
Standlfer.  Lee  B..  Jr..  10686A. 
Stanley.  Richard  S..  11099A. 
SteUenwerf ,  William  A..  8104A. 
Stephens,  Paul  W.,  329a8A. 
Stephens.  William  H.,  107 ISA. 
Stewart.  WUUam  R..  Jr.,  9835A. 
Stiles.  Low«U  A..  905aA. 
Stone,  Arthur  C,  3308eA. 
Stone,  Stephen  A..  Jr.,  82958A. 
Symes,  Isaac  M.  B..  7188A. 
Tankersley,  Cart  R..  7254A. 
Tarbet,  Dale  P..  927SA.  « 

Tarbutton,  Jeaa  D.,  9481A. 
Taylor,  Dayton  R.,  8eS9A. 
Thomas,  Glen  J..  10309 A. 
Thomasson.  Samuel  If.,  Jr.,  2002&A. 
Thompson,  Donald  M..  10548A. 
Thompson,  Francis  N..  SOISA. 
Thompson,  Harry  M..  7648 A. 
Tlernan,  Thomas  J..  9144A. 
Tisone,  Albert  A..  10eO7A. 
Trtacy,  Norbert  C.  5143A. 
Trimble,  Harry  B..  10645A. 
Trzyna,  Caslmlr  J.,  8738A. 
Turnlpseed,  Felix  M..  Jr.,  8978A. 
Tyler,  John  T.,  7955A. 
Vandeveer,  Lawrence  E.,  9I84A. 
Vernon,  Elmer  H.,  8865 A. 
Vltunac,  Walter  C,  106&6A. 
Volgt,  Jack  P.,  8986A. 
Voylee,  Jamas  H.,  Jr..  10710A. 
Walker,  Richard  L..  9S41A. 
Wallace,  Eugene  D..  81MA. 
WaUace.  Jackson  8.,  83974A. 
Walsh,  James  D..  6269A. 
Ward,  Joseph  U,  9001A. 
Ward,  Oliver  C,  847«A. 


Warthman,  Jack  D.,  6537A.  ^■ 

Watklns.  Thomas  G.,  Jr.,  lOSOOA. 

Watrous,  Frank  T.,  Jr..  19892A. 

Watters,  John  P..  lOSaSA. 

Weeks,  James  B.,  9339A. 

Wells,  John  P.,  7311  A. 

Wesson,  Frederick  J..  5168A. 

Westbrook.  Eria  O..  32978A. 

Westmoreland,  Lonnle  Q.,  8618A. 

White,  George  G.,  10475A. 

White,  WUUam  T..  8671A. 

Wilde.  Linn  E.,  Jr..  7780A. 

Williamson,  George  A.,   10837A. 

Willms,  Gene  C,  9324A. 

Wilson,  Carl  W.,  10687A. 

Wilson,  Walter  J.,  7238A. 

Wood,  Willis  H.,  10297A. 

Wooten,  Clyde  C.  7607A. 

Work,  Robert  E..  7361  A. 

Worthington,  Roy  H..  Jr..  8964A. 

Wright,  William  J..  8604A. 

Yoder,  Harry  D.,  6668A. 

Yundt,  Robert  W.,  8124A. 

Zelgler.  Carl  E.,  8649A. 

Zwelg,  Louis  E.,  Jr..  10409A. 

Medical  Corps 
Bear.  Stanley  H.,  20826A. 
Evans,  Allan  C,  19S17A. 
GlUUand,  Jack  M.,  ai844A. 
Green.  Harry  C,  Jr.,  a0838A. 
Grunwell,  John  R.,  Jr.,  19193A. 
HekhuU,  Gerrtt  L.,  19270A. 
Hernqulst,    WlUlam   C,   S2558A. 
Kurland,  Anthony  M.,  19277A. 
Lett.  James  E.,  19258A. 
Mays,  Oliver  A.,  19332A. 
Norcross,  John  A.,  21759A. 
Osetlnsky,  Venediet  M.,   193S4A. 
Parish.  Herman  S.,  Jr.,  2410eA. 
Quashnock,  Joseph  M.,  25487A. 
Schafer,  George  E.,  19345A. 
Spiegel,  Frederick  S..  ai842A. 
Troxell.  John  R.,  aieSSA. 
Webb,  Hamilton  B.,  19807A. 
Whltehouse.  Wesley  C.  Jr.,  22545A. 
Wilkins,  John  H..  I929SA. 

Dental  Corps 
Benhart,  Sherwood  P..  ia026A. 
Bienvenu.  Patrick  X..  18966A. 
Brandt,  Alfred  B^  189S8A. 
Crofut,  Vincent  E.,  iaB32A. 
Dybowskl,  Eugene  L..  iaB64A. 
McEvoy.  John  R.,  18907A. 
Rock,  George  W.,  189S8A. 

Veterinary  Corps 
Bills,  WUliam  E..  18996A. 

Medical  Service  Corps 
Bovee.  Clifton  W.,  19459A. 
Pulton,  John  D..  1M62A. 
Hall,  Austin  8.,  19486A. 
Kelley,  John  R.,  4MM1A. 
Payne,  Robert  B.,  19439A. 

Nurse  Corps 
Bryant,  Frances  L..  aO&iSW. 

Chaplain 
Clark.  WUliam  L.,  48578A. 
Mvu-phy.  Francis  X.,  486e0A. 
Reny,  Roland  C.  48S68A. 
Terry,  Roy  M.,  21429A. 
WUson,  George  8.,  55103A. 

(Note. — Dates  of  rank  of  all  oflleera  nomi- 
nated for  promotiaa  wlU  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  tbe  Air  ^Poroe.) 

In  thk  AaicT 

The  foUowing-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Army  ot  Um  United 
States,  under  the  provlsiona  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  sections  8284  and  3299: 

To  be  nuLJor 
Gappa,  Casimer  8..  068401. 
To  be  captain 
Kurdzloiek,  Fred  W.,  076228. 

The  following-named  oOoen  for  promotioD 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  tbe  United  States, 
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under    the    proYlaton*    of    title    10.    United 
States  Code,  ■•cUooa  8284  and  3298 
To  b«  Pnt  lieutenanti 

Abaher.  Donald  M..  OM106 
Adams.  Dennis  W..  O0114O 
Adams.  Elcle,  OniOS. 
.Adcock.  Jerry  W..  OSOMl 
.\delsperger.  DkTid  L.,  O©007fl 
.Mbertaon.  Tom  L..  097275 
AUUon.  WUUam  T..  OW670 
.\lp«rn.  Stephen  I.,  092285 
Alv&rez-Oarcla.  LuU.  069672. 
Anchor.  Leonard  J..  O9620S 
Anclcaltis.  WllUam  H.,  094909. 
Anderson.  David  W..  094438. 
Anderaon.  Jamas  T.,  Jr..  089«79 
AJideraon,  Warrsn  D..  093  111. 
Apfel.  Paul  W..  O01744. 
Arthofer.  Robert  J..  09S112. 
Atkins.  Oe<Mrf»  C,  000940 
Atkinson.  Richard  R..  069695. 
Aust.  Oeorgs  W.,  Jr.,  069874. 
Authler.  Edward  ■..  Jr..  091748. 
Baldwin.  Joseph  A.,  094S44. 
B&rtay.  Tandy  B..  004437 
Bartels.  Steven  B..  004438. 
Becker,  Harvey  A..  004846. 
Belrd.  WUliam  H..  00071 1 
Beltzel.  Oeorge  D..  Sd.  O0067S. 
Bender.  Joeeph  9^  001752. 
Bentz.  William  A..  003367 
Besemer,  Kllawarth  A..  000324. 
Blemeck,  John  r..  O05578. 
Bird.  Jo  W..  O03S8S. 
Bird.  WUIlam  W..  000021 
Blackburn.  John  T..  002224. 
Blair.  Robert  H..  000786 
Blake.  WUIlam.  004276. 
Bloch,  Harold  H^  000736. 
Bolton,  Peter  A^  OeM20. 
Boreskl,  Leonard  A..  000601. 
Bosklng.  John  K.,  001164. 
Boyce,  John  P..  008486. 
Brannon,  John  D..  002352. 
Brelten,  John  A..  O03S66. 
Brlnkley.  Ulyus  O..  000632. 
Brock.  Willie  B..  O00040 
Brooks,  Lawrence  D..  O90492. 
Brown,  John  X*..  000039. 
Brown.  William  K..  Jr.,  O09771 
Browning.  Robert  W..  091172 
Bryan,  Joe  8.,  OW778k 
Bryans.  Wallace  A.,  O01776. 
Buckles,  Harvey  I.,  001778. 
BuXord.  James  A..  Jr.,  O03136 
Burch,  Edgar  F..  8d.  O02S71. 
Burdlck.  Raymond  C-.Jr.  009780 
Bums.  John  W..  000702. 
Callender.  WUllam  B.,  000797 
Cameron,  James  B.,  002370. 
Carney.  Roger  F.  X..  OOOOOa. 
CaroUo.  Samuti  A..  Jr..  001179. 
Carson.  Robert  A..  000408. 
Carter.  RandaU  O..  O04447. 
Child.  John.  000619. 
Childress,  Robert  L..  002393 
Chin,  James  B^  001703. 
Chlsholm,  Leonard  H.,  091566 
Chrlstopherssn.  Frederick  N  .  089818 
CUngan,  Patrick  A..  002400. 
Cole,  Warner  B..  000006. 
CoUlns,  Francis  C.  000037. 
Colwell.  Bdlson  T..  001797. 
Connell.  Thomas  R.,  Jr..  O91S60. 
Conner,  Jon  C.  OOOOOl . 
Cooksey.  Jamss  K..  O03148. 
CopeUnd,  Blebard  L..  000700 
Copeland,  William  C.  Jr  .  002407 
Corry,  Nell  L..  O00046. 
Coseo,  David  F.,  001703 
Coston.  Morris  L.,  003400 
Cote,  Donald  L.,  OOOOBO. 
Cox.  WUIlam  W..  000740. 
Craig,  Norton  W.,  ad,  000979 
Crampe,  Jerry  O..  000861. 
Crowell,  Norman  T.,  006060. 
Cuccaro,  Joeepih.  OOOOOl. 
Culp,  Clovls  R..  O00008. 
Curcto,  Antboaty  f..  Jr..  OOOOOO. 
DaUy,  Jerry  ».. 


Damm.  Robert  H  .  089870 
Danlelson.  Jerla  A  .  O00340 
Davis.  Charles  L    Jr  ,  069875 
Davis.  Thomas  J  .  002437 
DeOrbela.  Enrique  R  .  090380 
DePrle.  Michael  C  .  097299 
D*Santla.  Edward    001381 
Dlehl.  Milton  H    091211 
DoaJt.  Peter    092443 
Dow    Richard   H     0924+6 
Dreska.  John  P  .  001464 
Duff    John  A     O89909 
Duncan,  Oarrett  E  ,  Jr     ()94»"24 
Duncm    Jerry  O  .  069911 
Dunham    J.  >hn  M     096455 
Durham    Robert  3  ,  092451 
Durtan,  R-mald  S  .  089915 
Earle.  Richard  H     096368 
E.vrle.  Robert  R     091934 
E;\rp,  Curtis  D    Jr     069919 
E-\aterday.  Loula  D    091218 
Edwards.  Robert  T    091814 
Elsenhart,  Newton  E    Jr  .  O9iy208 
Elfman.  Charles  B  .  Jr    091817 
Klledge.  r>on  T  .  002186 
Est«p,  Bobby  O  .  069934 
Evans.  Donald  L  .  006801 
Eveland.  Edward  L  .  095318 
Parrls.  Marlon  T..  002481 
Palst.  David  O  .  080935 
Fenlon,  James  A  .  091821 
Penn.  Harlln  LaV  .  Jr  .  089941 
Pernandea.  Peter  S  .  093187 
Fernandez.  Robert  V  .  089943 
Fields,  E>wlght  G  .  002472 
Fisher.  John  W  .  069947 
Fltzslmonds.  Roger  L  .  091226 
Flanagan.  Joeeph  J  .  097117 
Flanlgan.  Desmond  W  .  092478 
Foley.  LaVelle  M  .  093170 
Fonken.  Stanley  L  .  O02479 
Forrest.  Oeorge  G  ,  O97060 
Fox.  Louis  W  .  091587 
Funderburk.  Ronald  N  ,  092329 
Gallagher,  Donald  M  ,  002005 
Oallo.  AjJthony  J  .  Jr  ,  O08969 
Garcls.  Manuel.  001838 
Garth.  Robert  W  .  Jr  .  094194 
Gates.  Daniel  J  .  002405 
Oedney.  Larry  D  .  060060 
Ghlselln.  Richard  O  .  092407 
Glabus.  Edmund  J  .  002500 
Goff.  Gordon  D  .  002503 
Gole,  Henry  O  .  093040 
Golvach,  EKiane  J..  002604 
Gonzalez -Cmx.  Francisco,  089991. 
Gooding,  Warren  M  ,  093177. 
Ooodloe.  Gall  E  .  Jr  .  091691 
Goodrich.  James  M  .  091253 
Graham.  Michael  F  ,  091S48 
Grant.  Lawrence  M  .  Jr  .  095648. 
Gray,  Peter  A  .  092610 
Green.  Grant  S..  Jr  .  090002 
Greenberg.  Harold,  093180 
Grlfllth.  Ronald  H  .  094755 
Grlpkey,  Edward  M  .  091853 
Groaskurth,  Alfrwl  J  .  003421 
Guffey.  WUUam  R  ,  000014 
GuUer.  Douglas  C.  Jr  ,  090018 
Haas,  Kenneth  W    Jr  .  091864 
Halblelb.  Duane  W  .  002516 
Hall.  Edward  T  ,  091866 
Hall.  Jerry  B  .  001867 
Hamby.  Larry  B  .  093433 
Harrell,  Charles  J  .  093425 
Harrlman.  Alan  B  ,  091597 
HarrU.  Benny  R  S  .  069687 
Harris.  Benjamin  T  .  3d.  091860. 
Harris.  David  J  .  091861 
Harris,  Robert  N  .  093190 
Harrison.  Joeeph  J  .  Jr  ,  097127 
Hawkins.  John  W  .  3d.  090618 
Hayes.  John  H  ,  096978 
Heaton,  Larry  C  ,  091266 
Hendrlck,  Thomas  G  .  3d.  089706 
Henk.  Harold  A  .  002539 
Herndon,  Doyle  L  .  092641 
Hlbbs,  WUUam  N  .  092644 
Hlgglns.  Murray  C  .  001660 
Hlghtower.  Thomas  K  .  089906. 
Hill,  Wllmer  D  ,  092067. 


Hlller,  Herbert  L  .  092546. 
HllUWer.  John  B  .  091870 
Hodgson.  George  G  .  092551. 
Hcjlmes.  Artemaa  L  ,  090087. 
Hixjver.  Phillip  E..  091607. 
Howard.  James  R  .  090097. 
HuJT.  Daniel  P  .  092564 
Hunt.  John  W  .  093516 
Hunscher,  William  H  .  090104 
Hutchinson.  Thomas  W  ,  090108. 
Ingram    Kenneth  A  .  091611. 
Jacko.  Victor  W  ,  094472. 
Jackson,  Robert  R  ,  096990 
Jacobson,  Joseph  D  .  091881. 
Jan.sen    Edward  M  ,  091283. 
Jarman.  Edward   E  ,  092424. 
Javorka.  Frank  H  .  092073 
Jewett     Clarence    E.   Jr.   090125 
Jobe.  Kenneth  D  .  096687 
John.son.  Douglas  W  .  091886. 
Johnson   James  O  .  090126 
Johnson,  Ronald  A  .  092584. 
Johnston.  William  D  ,  096689 
Jones.  Albert  F  .  Jr  .  095049, 
Jones.  Charles  F  ,  089777. 
Jones.  Robert  E  .  090134 
Kaiser,  Robert  A  .  091615 
Karsteter.  Robert  B  .  096367. 
Kasa   Stephen  J  .  091616 
Keene.  Kurt  L  .  090144 
Kemp,  Robert  F  .  090141. 
Kerscher.  Thomas  E  .  092601. 
Klllebrew.  Ben  E  ,  091898. 
Klncald,  WUllam  T  .  093216. 
Kleese,  Lee  F  .  091631 
Knox,  Dean  W  .  092609 
Korhonen,  John  E  ,  092612. 
Koury.  Edward  N  ,  092082 
Krol,  Stanley.  Jr  ,  095349 
KroU.  Gerald,  090172. 
Laird.  David  G  ,  091905 
Laird.  Kenneth  W.,  090250 
Lampshlre.  Bradford  G  .  092627. 
Larklns,  Aaron  J  ,  002633. 
Larson,  Robert  A..  090186 
Lasater.  Gerald  D..  090187. 
Laursen,  Ott  D  .  097148. 
Liivlgne,  Norman  A.,  091440. 
Leatherwood.  Thomas  L  ,  Jr  .  O92086. 

Leldenhelmer.  John  L  .  Jr..  092642. 

Letteney.  Ronald  L  .  094610. 

Leverette.  Thomas  E.,  094103. 

Lewis,  Charles  L  ,  093063. 

Lewis,  Robert  D  .  001910 

Lind.  Alan  D  ,  090338. 

Llndroth,  George  A.,  097003. 

Upson.  Elliot  S.,  001445. 

Lynn.  Clyde  D  .  092682. 

MacArthur.  Graham.  097153. 

Maccracken.  James  C  .  3d.  O9022S. 

MacKinnon.  WUUam  N..  092476. 

Maddox,  David.  090228 

Maertens,  Darrell  B  .  O01917. 

Mahr.  Bruce  C  .  097006. 

Mallette.  Alfred  J..  090414. 

Manolakls,  John  J..  007166. 

Mavroudls,  Antonio  M..  090247. 

McBrlde.  Byron  A..  091637. 

McCord,  Chancey  K..  O90456 

McDuffy  CllfTord,  002690. 

Mclnnls.  Irby  N  .  Jr  .  091330. 

Meador.  Jay  B  .  090284 

Metscher,  Theodore  A  ,  O92710. 

Metz,  Leon  B  .  Jr  ,  090295. 

Michle.  Richard  LeR  ,  006913 

Mlddlebrook.  Paul  R  .  097163. 

Miller.  Garrett  S  .  093249. 

Miller.  Lewis  J  ,  091939 

Miller,  Richard  W  .  092716 

Mlnshall.  Charles  W..  092718 

Mitchell.  Donald  G  .  094621 

Moltz.  John  M  .  Jr  .  091941. 

Moore.  David  G  .  001943. 

Moore.  Jack  D  ,  002732. 

Moore,  Michael  E  .  091944 

Moore.  VlrgU  C  ,  092733 

Morehead,  WUllam  C,  092736. 

Morgan.  John  R  .  000814. 

Moss,  Donald  W.,  001947. 

Moss.  George  D  ,  Jr..  001948. 

MuUally.  John  S  .  092746. 

MuUett,  John  A  ,  007337. 


1963 


MuUlns,  WniUm  R.,  000830. 
Mtilvanlty.  Thomas  W.,  006707. 
Myera.  Nathan  J..  000641. 
Mylks.  Herbert  W..  006681. 
Nagel.  Kari  F.,  001412. 
Naughton,  Richard  L.,  O027B1. 
Neale.  Imrrj  W..  O07173. 
Needham,  Walter  D.«  003400. 
Neely,  Richard  C.  O81066. 
Nelson,  Marvin  D..  001957. 
Nevottl.  Thomas  B..  001656. 
Northqueet.  William  J.,  OOIOSO. 
Noteboom,  Donald  A..  001960. 
O  Hara,  WUllam  D..  Jr.,  O0036S. 
Ohmort,  Robert  D..  002769. 
OkeeXe,  Robert  W..  003263. 
Okvimoto.  Stanley  K.,  092770. 
Olsen,  Kenneth  J.,  000660. 
Olsaewski.  John  P..  003484. 
Oneal,  WUllam  P..  001964. 
Outlaw.  James  P.,  Jr.,  O00602. 
Owen,  Dean  M..  002109. 
Ozga,  Richard  J.,  001347. 
Pallettl,  Lawrence  H.,  000364. 
Paneque,  Anthony  L.,  Jr.,  006374. 
PaoUno.  Michael  A..  000366. 
Pearcy,  Charles  O.,  O01666. 
Pedersen,  Richard  B..  001972. 
Pell,  Richard  P.,  097246 
Penrod,  James  L.,  Jr.,  091667. 
Peterson.  Frank  W..  001074. 
Peterson.  Robert  D.,  000634. 
Phelps,  Arland  B..  000686. 
Phillips.  John  C  Jr..  003000. 
Phlpps.  Oren  P..  002801. 
Pllanakl,  Paul  L.,  090386 
Plrkle,  Jerry  D.,  001978. 
Pitcher.  Rudolph  A..  Jr..  000388. 
Pitts,  RUey  L.,  006787. 
Poelker.  Richard  J.,  001980. 
Porterneld,  Edward  O..  090388. 
Pratt,  Joseph.  001147. 
Presalcy.  Ronnie  J..  086663. 
Provaal,  E>onald  R.,  001486. 
Pugh,  Howard  O.,  000396. 
Pursch,  WUllam  C.  001984. 
PurUU.  Michael  S..  092816. 
Qulnn.  Larry  G..  007348. 
Ralnold.  Emllc  A.,  3d,  000403. 
Rautter,  Ernest  H.,  000400. 
Raymond,  Conley  T.,  092822. 
Reed,  Jean  D.,  001404. 
Regan,  Carl  J  ,  004126. 
ReUly.  Martin  D..  007261. 
Rekowakl,  James  A..  001407. 
Rench.  Larry  A..  003074. 
Rentschler,  Oeorge  A..  Jr..  000421. 
Richfield,  Robert  P..  003830. 

Rlekenberg.  Warren  O..  007100. 

Rlddlck.  Lairy  O..  002083. 

Rlngmaeher,  Nelsaa  B.,  Jr.,  003830. 

Rlvard.  David  L.,  O06S8S. 

Robinson.  Ronald  M..  001003. 

Roche,  Terrence  L.,  001003. 

Rogers.  Martin  M..  O042I0. 

Rogers,  Rufus  B.,  003388. 

RolUns,  Oeorgs  N..  003042. 

Roney,  James  A..  003844. 

Rose,  Thomas  L.,  000436. 

Ross,  Arnold  L.,  000437. 

Ross,  Richard  H..  007038. 

Runnlon.  Lawrence  G.,  002881. 

Russell.  Jerry  W..  090446. 

Ryan.  Terrance  W..  001504. 

Ryland,  William  J..  000460. 

SabUio.  Anthony  P..  001098. 

Samojlowlcz,  Adrian  A.,  091712. 

Sanders.  John  P.,  091377. 

Sang,  James  H..  001670. 

Satterfleld.  Hammon  H.,  002863. 

Savage,  WUllam  O.,  069003. 

Shock.  NorvUle  H,  001683. 

Schultz.  Theodore  D..  001507. 

Scott.  Peter  F..  007352. 

Seavey.  Richard  M..  096707. 

Semester,  James  S.,  003880. 

Sheek.  Alton  J.,  003010. 

Bheffer,  Ronald  O..  080032. 

81ms,  Jaokle  D..  006040. 

Slnkler.  Paul  F..  007307. 

SkeUu,  Harry.  Jr..  069800. 
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Smith.  Charles  D.,  003890. 
Smith,  Davtd  K..  002796. 
Smith.  Douglas  W..  003000. 
Smith.  Horace  M..  O0480S. 
Smith.  Jamss  C.  000400. 
Smith,  Paul  L..  O03018. 
Smith,  Thc«nas  J..  001688. 
Smith,  Wade  C.  O0800. 
Smith,  WUUam  H..  090502. 
Snyder,  Charles  R..  002006. 
Soderstrcxn.  Robsrt  C,  002808. 
Sparks,  Jerry  D.,  004647. 
SplUer,  Winton,  Jr.,  007041. 
Sprague,  Ronald  K.,  091515. 
Spreha,  Henry  A.,  Jr.,  092015. 
Sproul,  Hugh  B..  3d,  001633. 
Bpunzo,  Raymond  A.,  090516. 
Stahl.  Edward  W.,  092017. 
Stanley,  Richard  P.,  002916. 
Stewart,  Michael  McF.,  092926. 
State,  Donald  L.,  000617. 
Strand,  Ronald  R..  002030. 
Staples,  Thomas  P..  007262. 
Stubblefleld.  Joel  R.,  091433. 
Stupka,  Michael  B.,  091698. 
Stutesman,  James  L.,  091699. 
Suhanln,  WUllam  R.,  092020. 
Summers,  James  B.,  002936. 
Sutton,  WUUam  F.,  002669. 
Tang,  Douglas  B.,  092130. 
Tappexo,  Frank  A.,  000540. 
Taylor,  Edwin  P..  002131. 
Taylor,  Stephen  R.,  09S521. 
Thomas,  Jerry  A.,  003634. 
Thompson,  Claude  S..  092963. 
Thornquist,  Ronald  H..  O0S319. 
Thurman,  James  D.,  090660. 
Tlmmermeyer,  Richard  P.,  092955. 
Tittle,  Grady  F.,  Jr.,  091405. 
Tomlinson.  Oary  V.,  002026. 
Tracy,  James  L.,  002027. 
Troche,  Alfonso,  003144. 
'  Udlck,  Ralph  A..  092964. 
Vahrenkamp,   Marvin  W..   Jr..   092029. 
Vegrary,  Robert  G.,  092031. 
Vinel,  Frank,  Jr.,  096515. 
Vurlumis,  Chris  C,  09853S. 
Wagner,  Clifford  C,  Jr.,  092972. 
Wallnskl,  Samuel  H.,  094259. 
Washington,  Raleigh  B.,  Jr.,  096723. 
Waterman.  Arleigh  D.,  094000. 
Webb,  Gary  A.,  097371. 
Welmer.  Robert  E.,  091417. 
Welsner,  Richard  B.,  090598. 
Wells,  True  P.,  000696. 
Werner,  David  R.,  002145. 
Wemltznlg.  Ronald  E..  001633. 
West.  William  A.,  004508. 
Whipple,  Berkley  A.,  090601. 
Whlsenhunt,  J.  Dee,  090699. 
Whltaker.  Lewis  H.,  Jr.,  091719. 
Whitley,  Lee  B..  002091. 
Wlce,  Leonard  P..  003335. 
Wloker,  Wayne  M.,  001724. 
WUey,  John  D.,  093044. 
Wllkle.  Robert  L.,  092994. 
Wlllard,  Jack  T..  Jr..  096812. 
Williams,  Lyons  H.,  3d.  001726. 
Wilson,  Robert  B..  003004. 
Wilson.  John  F..  Jr.,  002910. 
Wlndom.  Jackson  T.  O.  P..  3d,  O0436S. 
Wlnterbottom,  Rodney  L..  O04S67. 
Wisdom,  Thomas  B.,  Jr..  007220. 
Wltten,  John  D.,  008005. 
Wolf.  Gerald  S..  008006. 
Wolff,  Robert  R..  000622. 
Wood.  James  B..  003008. 
Woodall.  Thomas  J..  000624. 
Woodson.  William  B.,  003062. 
Wodooek.  MUee  A..  004006. 
Wvnsch,  Harold  J..  003063. 
Toong.  Leon  F..  008344. 
Zakas.  Louis  H.,  003066. 
Zounllk,  Brvan  B.,  002058. 

To  he  first  lieutenanta,  Women't  Army  Corp* 
Bradford.  Loyoe  A..  L614. 
Frisk.  Helen  B..  L618. 
Pcrklna.  Buaanne  M.,  L613. 
Watson.  Donna.  L600. 
Weber,  Donna  M..  L610. 


To  be  Urat  lieutenantt,  Mediedl  Serrice  Corp» 
Anderson,  Charles  H..  008333. 
Anderson,  Ralfdi  L..  OOOOOt. 
Arkinson.  Tlkomas  B.,  OOOOOa. 
Belnhacko*.  Ne«l  D..  001816. 
Benson,  Warren  D..  004040. 
Bingham,  James  H.,  Jr..  081768. 
Bouchellon,  Horace  C,  004608. 
Briggs,  Dimcan  D..  Jr..  004569. 
Brown,  Donald  W.,  002166. 
Brunsell,  Holland  H..  001774. 
Cauble,  John  R.,  089809. 
Christlanson,  Uoyd  D.,  089946. 
Clark,  Charles  F..  O81704. 
Delane.  Charles  E..  089808. 
Dickson,  Richard  N.,  001811. 
DuvaU,  Ward  B..  3d,  093303. 
Fitzgerald,  Barry  E.,  094078. 
Pournelr,  Arth\ir  R..  091284. 
Puller,  Gary  L..  004081. 
Pulton,  Robert  C.  09248S. 
Pulton,  WUllam  R..  J^.,  084298. 
Garrett,  Richard  L.,  094450. 
GUchrist,  Robert  E.,  094003. 
Gore,  James  L.,  000096. 
Hall.  Joseph  A.,  000002. 
HamUton,  John  C.  000024. 
Hanson,  Thomas  M.,  004687. 
Harbin,  Robert  L..  Jr..  002621. 
Harris.  Carlos.  000033. 
Harris,  CecU  B..  000084. 
Harris,  Jesse  J..  Jr..  O047S8. 
Hausler.  Oeorge  W..  001863. 
Hennessy.  Albert  O..  006082. 
Holmes.  Garth  H.,  004601. 
Hoxsey,  Oeorge  K.,  095043. 
Jackson,  Johnnie  A.,  000114. 
Janke,  Thomas  A..  002574. 
Kasb,  Steven  M..  000003. 
Lerro,  Richard  McF.,  006180. 
Lombard.  James  B..  O0S064. 
Longley.  Karl  K,  004043.  .« 

Lopez,  Ramon  M.,  004770. 
Loucks,  James  R..  O04612. 
Lund,  Nelson  H..  001447. 
McKee,  Terry  L.,  004046. 
McLean.  John  M..  007160. 
Meiers,  Richard  B..  001381. 
Monk,  MerrlU  B..  004113. 
Newman,  Bonald  O.,  004026. 
Osborne.  Bdward  J..  O00B60. 
PoweU,  Ronald  M.,  008071. 
Reich,  Jerome  C,  091361. 
Roach,  Roy  8.,  090428. 
Schultz.  Claron  Q..  O04645. 
Schumacher.  Leonard  C,  091684. 
Shaln,  Walter  E.,  081610. 
Stone,  Leland  M..  002256. 
Turner,  John  W.,  Jr.,  000662. 
Waters,  George  A.,  Jr.,  006724. 
Webber,  James  A.,  004800. 
Weldner,  Douglass  S..  004067. 
Welch.  Kenneth  B..  00141*. 
Wergeiand.  David  A.,  003144. 
Yoimg,  James  R..  093064. 

To  be  first  lieutenant*.  Army  Nurse  Corpi 

Irvine,  Leona  B..  N8112. 

LeBel,  Rite  A..  M8106. 

Norton,  Frances  L..  N3063. 

Phelps,  Carol  L..  NSIOI. 

Powers.  Kay  S.,  N3087. 

PreUwitz,  Patricia  K..  N3088. 

RoUe.  Agnes  O..  N311S. 

SchimMWJher.  Carol  Y..  N3094. 

WiUiamson.  Elaine  G.,  N3063. 

The  following-named  persons  for  re- 
appointment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  Uhlted  States,  from  the  tem- 
porary dlsabUity  retired  list,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10.  United  Stotes  Oode,  section 
1211: 

To  be  colonelM 

Crabb,  Frederick  O..  018172. 

Wertz,  George  M..  Jlr..  018367. 

The  following-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  by  transfer  In  the 
grades  specified,  under  the  prortslons  of  title 
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10,  United  OUXm  Code.  mcUooa  3383.  3384, 
3386.  3388,  3387  and  8388: 

T9  to  emptuin 

Dacus.  LaBt«r  ■.  (MBC).  O74140. 

TtM  followlnc-naaMd  p«r«on«  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  RatpaiMt  Army  of  the  United 
Statee.  In  the  gndee  epeclfled  under  the 
provUlone  of  tttl*  10,  United  Statee  Code, 
sectlone  3383,  SSM,  S385,  3388.  3387  and 
3288: 

To  be  captains 

Binney.  CharlM  W..  O40M126 
CarlUe.  CecU  O..  04006783. 
Col  burn,  Edwmrd  A..  04074590 
Doucette.  Rocar  A..  01931873 
Driver.  Owen  J.,  Jr..  03383315 
Johnson.  Dean  D..  03300718. 
Kramer,  Ronald  T..  O4069068. 
Kunze,  •Celtm  H..  01925090 
Martin.  XphrAla.  m.  01893108. 
Rocera.  Nonral  G..  O40BM04. 
Seerigbt.  James  U..  04060000. 
WUllama,  George  B.,  O4005536. 
TO  be  first  limtenanta 

Galley.  WllUam.  03800603. 
Kerstlng,  Don  T..  Jr..  06801876. 
Nelaon.  Hugh  R..  Jr..  06308008. 
Pond,  Kenneth  8..  06304054. 
Scanlon.  Charlie  F..  06300131. 
Stout,  Stephen  p.,  O63041S0. 
Taylor.  Harry.  Jt..  O6003396. 
Tredlnnlck.  Rlehard  B.,  05000473. 
Weber.  Victor  A..  06304060. 
Wlngenter,  Anthooy  J.,  Jr  .  05400524 

To  be  teeond  lieuteyiants 

Bedford,  Ben  C.  Jr..  06313796. 

Boyce,  Donald  A..06S11414. 

Brown.  Richard  L..  0651S581 

Butler.  Irvln  8..  Jr..  06310327. 

Clark,  Herman  J..  06810548 

Da  via,  David  W..  06706779 

Debaatlanl,  Richard  J..  05215338 

Glboney,  John  N..  O6705136. 

Hooper,  Donald  M..  06000353 

Hunter.  Starling  D.,  Jr..  06207722 

IppoUto,  Richard.  O6835031. 

Kobylarz,  James  M..  062 16968 

Lyon.  Charles  H^  m.  02307390. 

MacKenzle.  Thomas  S.,  05515308. 

Manners,  William  B.,  Jr..  05310433 

McGtll,  James  J.,  06214884. 

Ranc.  Richard  D.,  06315698 

Shannon,  James  T..  05313566. 

Sones,  Richard  A..  06409668. 

Tucker.  Henry  B.,  05309675 

Wakefield,  Samuel  N.,  05300967 

Welters,  Robert  A.,  05510531. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  and  corpa  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  Statee 
Code,  sections  S38S,  3384.  3286.  3386.  3287. 
3288.  3289,  3391.  8392.  8393,  3294.  and  3311: 
To  be  cmptains.   Medical  Corps 

Corlees,  Joe  D.,  06703232 
Davis.  Thomas  K..  04070895 
Harrell.  James  E.,  01880920 
Hobbs.  Crlt,  06316892 
Kerr,  Lawrence  M.,  02295426 

To  be  captain3.  Army  Nurse  Corpa 

Pelton.  Geraldlne,  N804099. 
Moynahan.  Hannah  S..  N902306 
Rlgdon,  Alma  L.,  N1912812. 

To  be  captains.  Chaplain 
Brandt,  Richard  A.,  05500623. 
Straub,  Frederick  W.,  02397881. 

To  be  omptains.  Dental  Corpa 
Lauttman,  Richard  J  .  05213026. 
Wells.  John  G.,  05518326 

To    be   captaiT\J,   Judge    Advocate   General's 
Corpa 

Baldree.  Charlss  J..  04036212. 
Holdaway,  Ronald  M..  05504416. 

To  be  captain.  Armp  Medical  Specialist  Corpa 
Leonard,  Betty  L.,  M2305801. 


To   be   first   lieutenanta.    Medical   Corps 
Anderson.  William  D  .  06703596. 
Baker.  Dudley  P  .  06408382 
Berman.  Howard  H..O33053I1. 
Campbell.  Peter  M  ,  O6408379. 
Caahman.  Thomas  M  .  05002017 
Flair.  Robert  C  .  05803762 
Gay.  John  H  .  05408365 
LaPlana.  FrancU  G  .  06209992 
Navln.  James  J  .  02305619 
Nomura.  Fred  M  .  Jr  .  02305518 
Rymut,  August  F  .  Jr.  06507077 
To    be   firnt    lieutenants.    Army    Nnne    Corpi 
Liitchford.  Marie  M  ,  N229e596 
Qulnn.  Patricia  F  .  N5407262 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Dental  Corp^ 

Hlllla.  Robert  E  .  02397552 
King.  David  L. 

To  be  fint  lieutenant.  Veterinary  Corp<i 
DePaoll.  Alexander.  02305968 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Chaplain 

Banks.  Dallas  C  .  02303048 
Crick.  Robert  D  .  O5308069 
DeSantU.  lillchael  M  .  02306614 
Gray.  George  H  .  05206019 
Hanson.  James  E..  05501599. 
Lembke.  Paul  W..  03060480. 
MlUard.  Harry  L  .  02304999 
Petersen.  Gordon  H..  06501040 
SUllman.  Edwin  T..  02304223 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Judge  Advocate 
General  s  Corps 

Babcock.  Charles  S  .  02310186 
Hansen.  Donald  W  .  O5505483 
Lymburner,  John  F  ,  O5000796 

To  be  second  lieutenant.  Women'^  Army 
Corps 

Ferrell.  Rena  M  .  L2305156 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Med- 
ical Service  Corps.  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  3283.  3284.  3285. 
3286.  3287.  3288.  and  3290: 
Clapp.  Charles  R  Mitchell.  Charles  H 

Gulstrand.  Rudolph       Moore.  William  E 

E  .  Jr.  Pierce.  Gerald  P 

Lederer.  Roger  J  Richardson,  Stephen 

Maykuth.Paul  B.  B 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Reg- 
ular Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  secMons  3283. 
3284.  3285,  3286. 3287. and  3288 : 

Allee.  James  N  Deka.  I>avld  J 

Bauer.  William  L  Durbln.  Harlln  N  .  Jr 

Bayer.  William  K  .  Ill  Ehrhardt.  John  C 

Belmdlek.  George  S  .  Elliott.  Randall  T 

ELI  Pamllettl.  Robert  J 

Berry.  Donald  K.  Franklin.  IV>bert  B  . 
Besselleu,  William  D  .        Jr 

Jr.  Frazler.  TTiomas  J 

Black.  Robert  G  Oambolatl.  Ronald  L 

Bowman.  Gary  F.  Glaehagel,  Barry  B. 

Boyd.  Jtimee  P.  Goff,  Edward  L 

Brandon.  Ramey  J  Goodyear.  Russell  H 

Brost.  Fredrlc  B  Graber,  John  P 

Brown.  William  C  Orlfflth.  WlUle  E 

Bryant.  John  H  .  Jr  Groves.  Lane  H 

Byron.  Charles  W.  Jr  Halley.  Gerald  W. 

Chamt)ers.  Howard  L  Hamley,  Barry  N 

Chavanne.  John  H  HarvUl,  Edwin  G 

Chrlstensen.  Marth  H  Henderson.  Robert.  ITT 

Clayton.  Robert  O  .  Jr  Herkenhoff.  Walter  E 

Coggeshall.  John  Hodge.  Warren  F. 

Coke.  Alfred  M  HoUeman.  Gerald  W 

Cook,  Harlan  D  Horn.  David  M. 

Coradlne.  Arthur  J  Hrdllcka.  Richard  G 

Coyle,  John  D  Hurelbrlnk.  Merle  G. 

Curtis.  Danny  D  Irving,  John  W  .  Jr. 

E>ar8ey.  Ralph  J  ItBoe.  Charles  S. 

DeHanas.  Jack  M  Jackson.  Robert  H 

DeHart.  Wallace  K  .  Jamison.  William  3. 

Jr.  Johnson.  Fred  T. 


Johnson.  Frederick  W. 

Jr. 
Johnson.  Roes  A. 
Kacxor.  George  R. 
Keller.  Clyde  R. 
Klnsey.  I>avld  L. 
Kopec,  Ronald  J 
Kwleclak.  Stanley.  Jr. 
Ijirsen.  Carleton  A. 
Lee.  William  H. 
UMig.  Joseph  H. 
lAyoney.  Harold.  Jr. 
Luton.  John  B. 
Maher,  Thomas  R 
Majure.  James  C. 
Martin.  Robert  T. 
Merrilt.  Gordon  L 
Mitchell,  Tliomas  H  , 

Jr 
Moore,  Gary  K. 
Mudarra,  Pedro  M. 
Na«h.  Kenneth  H. 
Olmstead.  James  L. 
Olsen.  NeU  C. 
Pearlman.  Nathan  L. 
PettU.  Roland  L. 
Plnsky.  Martin  J. 
Pittson,  Eugene  R. 
Potter.  Clifton  A. 


August  H 

.Powers.  Robert  L. 
Price,  Bdward  R.  W. 
Rudy.  James  J. 
Scunpson,  DavkJ  R. 
Schmidt,  George  C. 

lU 
See,  Frederick  W. 
Shoemaker.  David  J. 
SlgUn.  Donald  J. 
Smith.  Carl  W. 
Smith.  Myles  G 
Stanley.  Richard  A. 
Studdard.  Walter  C. 
Suttle.  Thomas  H  ,  Jr. 
Tate.  James  L. 
Thomson,  John  M. 
Ulcker,  Joseph  B. 
Warner,  John  P. 
Watklns.  James  M. 
Weaver.  John  W. 
Weber.  Gary  L. 
White,  George  C  .  Ill 
Wilde.  Gary  D. 
Wilde.  Ronnie  L. 
Williams.  Rowdy  L. 
Williams.  Ru3eell  A.. 

Jr. 
ZetUer.  Hugo  F. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkdnksdw,  ArciisT  14,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain. Rev. Bernard  Braskamp. 
n  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Joshua  23:  11:  Take  good  heed  there- 
fore unto  yourselves,  that  ye  love  the 
Lord  your  God. 

Almighty  God.  our  Creator  and  gra- 
cious benefactor.  Thou  art  our  refuge  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night  and  our  strength 
in  the  struggles  of  each  new  day. 

Thy  thoughts  concerning  us  are  those 
of  loving  kindness  and  daily  we  dwell 
under  the  canopy  of  Thy  goodness  and 
are  sheltered  by  Thy  divine  providence. 

Grant  that  our  minds  and  hearts  may 
be  immunized  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit  against 
feelings  of  anxiety  and  fear. 

Gird  and  arm  with  power,  patience, 
and  perseverance  our  President,  our 
Speaker,  and  our  chosen  representatives 
as  they  strive  to  stem  the  tide  of  the 
forces  of  evil  which  are  storming  the 
citadels  of  righteousness. 

May  nothing  impede  the  progress  of 
humanity  as  it  slowly  and  surely  marches 
toward  those  lofty  altitudes  where  love 
and  peace  have  their  eternal  abode. 

In  the  name  of  our  blessed  Lord  we 
offer  our  prayer  and  petitions.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McOown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1194) 
entitled  "An  act  to  remove  the  percent- 
age limitations  on  retirement  of  enlisted 
men  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 


Mr.  Bartlbtt.  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Prouty 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer,  pursuant  to  40  Ettat. 
425.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  85-474, 
tiad  designated  the  following  delegates  to 
the  American  group  at  the  Conference 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  to  be 
held  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  beginning 
September  12,  1963:  Mr.  Monronby,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  RiBicorr.  Mr.  Edmond- 
soN,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Keating, 
Mr.  Pearson,  and  Mr.  Cooper. 


RETIREMENT  OP  ENLISTED  MEN  OF 
THE  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  1194)  to  re- 
move the  percentage  limitations  on  re- 
tirement of  enlisted  men  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
House  amendment  thereto,  insist  on  the 
House  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Bonner.  Garmatz,  L«(non, 
Glenn,  and  Goodling. 


PRICE  OF  SUGAR 


Every  housewife  should  inquire  why 
she  should  have  to  pay  a  price  now  for 
sugar  which  reflects  not  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material  but  the  excesses  of  the 
speciilative  spree  last  spring. 

In  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  we  have  established  that  the 
price  increases  of  April  and  May  were 
materially  influenced  by  excessive  specu- 
lation in  sugar  futures — gambling  on  the 
world  sugar  market.  We  also  learned 
that  the  food  chains  and  other  big  users 
were  buying  up  sugar  In  the  same  way 
as  the  speculators  were  buying  sugar 
futures. 

Why  should  the  housewife  still  be 
passing  for  these  shenanigans? 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAB^K.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  orbit- 
ing price  of  raw  sugar  Anally  came  back 
to  earth  this  week.  In  fact,  it  plowed 
right  Into  the  ground. 

On  Monday,  for  the  first  time  this 
year — for  the  first  time  since  last  Decem- 
ber 28 — the  quoted  price  of  raw  sugar 
was  as  low  as  6.6  cents  a  pound,  which 
is  the  so-called  normal  price  under  the 
Sugar  Act.  Between  those  two  dates  it 
had  soared  to  13.2  cents.  But  now  it  is 
back  to  normal.  Actually,  it  Is  lower 
than  that — yesterday  it  fell  to  6.5  cents 
a  pound.  Moreover,  sugar  futures  were 
available  yesterday  for  delivery  any  time 
between  September  of  this  year  and 
November  of  1964  for  prices  between  6 
and  7  cents  a  pound.  For  the  foresee- 
able future,  the  bubble  In  sugar  prices 
.seems  to  have  burst. 

But  what  of  the  price  of  sugar  in  the 
stores?  It  went  up  with  a  whoop  early 
this  summer  from  53  cents  for  5  pounds 
to  89  cents,  after  raw  sugar  prices  went 
up.  but  it  has  been  coming  down  very 
.<^lo\\  ly — grudgingly — since  the  downturn 
in  raw  sugar.  Last  January  3.  when 
raw  sugar  prices  were  higher  than  they 
an-  now.  the  local  chains  advertised  re- 
fined sugar  In  5-pound  bags  for  53  cents. 
Yesterday,  the  same  5-pound  bag  was 
selling  for  67  cents.  Why  should  not 
the  retail  price  return  to  53  c«its  If 
there  is  not  an  attempt  to  profiteer  on 
the  price  advances  of  last  spring? 


AUTHORIZED  FEDERAL  PAYMENT 
TO  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  AND 
DISTEUCT  OF  COLUMBIA  BOR- 
ROWING AUTHORITY 

Mr.  WHITEN ER  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  6177)  to  amend  section  2(a)  of 
article  VI  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  of  1947  relating  to  the  an- 
nual payment  to  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
by  the  United  States. 


HIGHER    EDUCATION    FACILITIES 
ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  48J) ,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
ot  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJi  6143) 
to  auth(»-ize  asslstcuice  to  puUlc  and  other 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  education  In 
financing  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or 
Improvement  of  needed  academic  and  related 
faclUtles  in  undergraduate  and  graduate  in- 
stitutions. After  general  debate,  which  sbaU 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  memljer  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  biU  dhall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Conunlttee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  blU  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  printing  error 
in  the  resolution  may  be  corrected.  On 
line  8,  on  the  first  page,  after  the  word 
"institutions"  there  is  a  comma.  It 
should  be  a  period.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  correction  be  made  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown]  and,  pending  that,  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  is  an  <«>en  rule 
and  provides  for  3  hoiu-s  of  general  de- 
bate on  a  bill  which  has  been  considered 
a  number  of  times  by  the  House.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  serious  controversy  on 
the  rule  and,  therefore,  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown ]. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
BOLLING  ]  has  explained,  this  resolution. 
House  Resolution  483,  makes  in  order, 
under  an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate,  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
H.R.  6143,  a  bill  to  provide  certain  Fed- 
eral aid  and  grants  for  construction  of 
higher  educational  facilities  in  the  var- 
ious States  and  subdivisions  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  bill  carries  an  authorization  for  a 
program  of  5  years  of  Federal  aid  for 
college  and  university  facilities. 

Actually  it  authorizes  appropriations 
for  only  the  first  3  years  of  the  5-year 
program,  leaving  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  for  the  last  2  years  of  the 
program  to  be  made  later.  During  the 
first  3  years  of  the  program  the  bill 
authorizes  appropriations  of  $230  million 
annually  for  the  purpose  of  msJring 
grants  for  construction  of  undergraduate 
academic  facilities.  This  includes  both 
tax  supported  colleges  and  universities, 
and  private  and  church  supported  col- 
leges and  universities.  It  provides  cer- 
tain formulas  for  the  allotment  of  these 
funds  to  the  various  States  according  to 
the  number  of  high  school  students  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  States,  the  nimiber  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  higher 
education  in  colleges  and  universities, 
and  so  forth.  It  provides  that  plans 
shall  be  provided  by  the  State  commis- 
sions set  up  for  that  purpose  and  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  musu 
give  each  State  commission  reasonable 
opportunity  to  be  heard  in  connection 
with  State  plans  made  imder  this  law. 

It  provides  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  any  project  to  be  included  imder 
this  act.  If  it  becomes  law.  shall  be 
matched  by  the  State  or  local  authority, 
or  the  school  itself,  and  in  no  event 
shall  the  Federal  share  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  development  cost,  that  is,  of 
the  cost  of  the  project,  whether  it  is  a 
new  library,  a  new  laboratory,  or  a  new 
dormitory. 

Then  there  is  further  provided  in  title 
I  of  the  bill,  for  a  judicial  review  so  that 
any  State  may  appeal  from  the  Commis- 
sioner's final  decision  on  a  State  plan  for 
administering  grants,  or  gifts,  from  the 
Federal  Government  as  provided  under 
title  I  of  the  bill.  This  action  must  be 
brought  in  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals.  It 
is  a  safeguard  to  guarantee  that  there 
will  be  no  arbitrary  rulings  by  the  Fed- 
eral authorities,  but  Instead  that  the 
rights  of  each  State  and  State  commis- 
sion will  be  protected  by  Federal  court 
decisions. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  grant  author- 
ity to  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
grants  for  the  construction  of  graduate 
acadnnic  facilities  to  the  various  States 
of  the  Union,  and  would  provide  for  $25 
million  in  Federal  funds  to  be  distributed 
for  these  purposes  during  the  fiscal  year 
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1M4,  #tm1  $iO  million  annually,  during 
the  flacal  Tens  IMS  and  1»M:  and.  aa 
proTlded  In  titto  I.  tbe  same  arrange- 
ment shall  |ur«ff«ll  whereby  the  grants 
of  PMeral  mfonay  for  these  projects  can- 
not exceed  one-third  of  the  total  de- 
velopment or  project  cost,  which  means, 
of  course,  that  the  school  or  the  State 
agency  participating  shall  pay  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  that  particular  project  or 
program.  The  grants  may  also  be  made 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
these  higher  education  institutions  and 
to  cooperative  graduate  center  boards. 
The  CommiMloner  shall  not  approve  any 
grant  without  the  adTlce  of  an  advisory 
committee  estabUihed  by  this  legislation. 
You  can  find  fliat  arrangement  spelled 
out  in  the  bill. 

No  more  than  12  percent  of  any  of 
these  funds  earrted  in  the  bill  may  be 
spent  on  projects  In  any  one  SUte. 

Title  m  provides  for  loans,  not  grants, 
to  be  made  fOr  the  construction  of  aca- 
demic facilltlcflatthe  rate  of  $120  million 
a  year,  on  a  5<^year  biisis;  that  is.  the 
loans  are  to  be  repaid  over  a  period  of 
50  years. 

Again,  the  educational  institutions,  in 
order  to  be  eligible,  whether  they  be  tax- 
supported  ingtttotlons  or  private  higher 
education  Instltotlons,  must  put  up  not 
leas  than  one-foorth  of  the  cost  of  the 
project,  from  non-Federal  sources.  They 
must  borrow  any  other  money  they  need 
from  other  aources  on  equally  favorable 
terms,  and  eonatructlon  must  be  on  an 
economical  ImmIb  as  approved  by  the 
Commissioner.  That  means  the  overall 
cost  of  this  program  for  the  first  3  years. 
If  my  arithmetic  Is  correct,  would  be  at 
$1,150  mllUon,  and  for  the  foUowlng  2 
years.  If  the  maam  appropriations  as  set 
forth  In  this  Mil  are  later  authorized  for 
the  last  2  yean  of  the  program  by  some 
succeeding  CCngresa.  as  undoubtedly  they 
will  be  If  w«  pMS  this  bill,  will  be  $880 
million,  based  on  the  same  rate  as  set 
up  for  the  tint  3  years,  but  could  be,  of 
course,  substantially  more. 

The  Federal  Cknremment  has  never 
embarked  upon  a  Federal- £dd  program, 
either  for  grants  or  loans,  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  oollegea  and 
unlrersitiee.  eaeept  that  we  have  had  for 
some  time,  undar  the  general  Public 
Housing  Act.  piOTislons  whereby  col- 
leges and  univtnttlcs  may  obtain  long- 
term  loans  for  certain  college  housing 
construction  such  as  dormitories.  That 
law.  of  course,  has  been  in  effect  for  some 
time. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  much 
concerned  over  this  particular  piece  of 
lei^lalatlon.  I  realize  there  is  a  great  need 
for  it.  At  the  saaae  time  I  realize  it  starts 
a  new  program  of  Federal  aid.  something 
that  has  caused  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  by  the  way.  consider- 
able trouble.  There  is  a  divided  com- 
mittee report  on  this  bill.  I  suggest  that 
everyone  read  the  report  carefully,  both 
the  majority  and  minority  views. 

The  total  amount  to  be  expended,  by 
the  way,  undtf  this  Ull  would  be  less  than 
proposed  in  otbsr  legislation  supported 
by  the  admixtistration.  and  submitted  to 
Congress,  soma  9600  or  $700  or  $800  mil- 
lion less  than  proposed  in  other  bills 
which  have  been  submitted  to  Congress 
with  administration  approval.    The  ap- 


proval of  this  legislation  will  probably 
mean  that  other  more  ooetly  Federal- 
aid-to-education  legislation  will  prob- 
ably not  be  given  any  consideration  by 
this  Congress.  In  other  words,  this  bill 
would  take  the  place  of  some  of  the  more 
expensive  proposals  which  have  been 
floating  around  Congress  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  but 
there  Is  great  need  for  legislation  of  this 
kind  and,  yet.  there  is  also  the  problem 
of  just  how  a  program  of  this  sort  can  be 
financed,  and  whether  or  not  we  should 
be  embarking  upon  it  now  in  the  light  of 
the  present  fiscal  situation  of  the  Federal 
Government.  There  Is  al.so  the  question 
of  the  almost  certain  probability  every 
dollar  of  the  money  expended  on  this 
program  will  have  to  be  borrowed,  added 
to  our  national  debt  for  our  children  and 
their  children's  children  yet  unborn  to 
pay. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Madden]. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  wm  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pending  bill.  H.R.  6143,  is  a  too-lonk' 
delayed  piece  of  legislation  which  will 
greatly  aid  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  expanding  necessary  build- 
ing construction  In  order  to  accommo- 
date the  ever-increasing  number  of 
students  seeking  admission  to  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning. 

This  bill  provides  for  matchlrvg  funds 
for  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  im- 
provement of  needed  undergraduate  aca- 
demic facilities.  Twenty-two  percent  of 
the  funds  involved  will  be  reserved  for 
facilities  for  Junior  colleges  and  tech- 
nical Institutions.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty  mllllort  dollars  annually  will  be 
authorized  for  this  purpose  extending 
over  a  3-ye&r  period;  also  a  program  of 
matching  construction  grants  for  the 
establishment  or  improvement  of  grad- 
uate schools  or  of  cooperative  graduate 
centers  in  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

For  this  program,  appropriations  of 
$25  million  are  authorized  for  the  first 
year,  and  $60  million  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding 2  years. 

Also  loans  to  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions are  provided  for  the  construction, 
rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of  aca- 
demic facilities  in  the  amount  of  $120 
miillion  annually  for  3  years. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  5-year  program 
of  financial  assistance,  but  it  only  au- 
thorises appropriations  for  the  first  3 
years  in  order  that  the  Congress  may 
review  the  operation  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram at  the  end  of  the  third  year.  If 
at  that  time,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  crisis  In  school  space  for  higher 
education  still  exists,  a  determination 
can  be  made  for  the  continuation  or 
expansion  for  a  longer  period. 

In  ti>e  next  7  years  the  niunber  of 
students  .seeking;  admission  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  will  be  almost 


doubled  the  total  campus  enrollments 
of  1960  due  chiefly  to  the  increase  In  the 
number  of  young  people  of  college  age. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  that 
the  pKjpulation  of  young  people  aged  18 
through  22  rose  from  11,784,000  in  July 
1960  to  13.044.000  In  July  of  1962.  In  a 
2 -year  period  the  Increase  alone  is 
1.260.000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  Is  an  ex- 
cerpt from  yesterday's  Gary  <Ind.>  Post 
Tribune  revealing  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  annual  student  load  which  will  con- 
tinue to  apply  at  colleges  in  future  years: 

Why  the  big  Increase  In  the  Gary  school 
budget '' 

tichcx)!  offlcUiS  say  it  will  cost  about  $4 
million  more  to  educate  Gary's  children  next 
yeiir.  not  Including  money  to  be  spent  on 
tx>nd  interest  and  redemption  and  capital 
outlay. 

It  cost  only  $8  mllUon  to  educate  the  city's 
children  in  1956  The  cost  la.«!t  year  was 
about  $21  million  Cost  next  year,  If  the 
preliminary  budget  stands,  will  near  $25 
million. 

Why  the  big  Increase? 

Well,  school  ofllclals  explain,  there  were 
only  34,914  students  In  1050.  By  1963  the 
n^ure  grew  to  45.845,  and  more  than  49,000 
are  exp>ected  to  t)e  In  school  next  year. 

That's  an  enrollment  Increase  of  about 
r^  070  bvit  an  Increase  In  the  cost  of  educating 
them  of  300  percent. 

The  growth,  they  say.  Is  about  3  8  percent 
In  1  year  In  the  past  few  years  It  has 
averaged   4   percent  a   year,  the   officials  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hearings  which  have 
been  held  over  a  long  period  of  time  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
reveal  that  the  Nation  is  in  a  critical 
college  facilities  crisis  today  with  the 
present  number  of  students  applying  for 
admission  to  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  It  does  not  take  much  Imagi- 
nation to  realize  that  unless  legislation 
like  the  ponding  bill  Is  enacted  into  law, 
each  year  thousands  of  students  will  be 
turned  away  from  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  because  of  Inadequate 
accommodations. 

I  have  received  telegrams  from  dozens 
of  institutions  of  higher  learning,  not 
only  in  Indiana,  but  throughout  the 
Nation,  calling  for  aid  and  help  to  relieve 
this  crisis  in  our  accommodations  for 
students  who  desire  college  and  univer- 
sity education. 

I  am  satisfied  that  after  Members  of 
Congress  during  this  debate  learn  the 
facts  which  have  been  revealed  in  the 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  this  necessaiT  leg- 
islation will  be  enacted  into  law  by  a  sub- 
stantial vote. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Aviry],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
need  to  again  recite  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  I  think  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
87th  Congress  became  quite  familiar  with 
this  bill  last  year,  because  It  Is  essentially 
the  same  bill  as  the  House  approved  last 
year,  only  later  to  be  defeated  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  slight  changes  in  the  bill  have 
been  pointed  out  by  the  two  speakers 
who  have  preceded  me. 

Actually,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  put 
thi-s  proposal  Into  a  fine  perspective  to- 
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day,  there  are  only  about  two  issues, 
really,  and  these  issues  are  related.  It 
is  on  these  two  Issues  that  I  want  to 
address  the  House  briefly  here  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  No.  1  is  the  matter  of 
judicial  review.  Frankly,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  clearly  understand  the 
legislative  history  as  to  why  a  judicial 
review,  a  rather  comprehensive  judicial 
review,  provision  was  written  into  the 
bill  and  then  part  of  it  was  stricken  out. 
I  am  not  sure  just  quite  where  this  leaves 
the  bill  in  that  respect  If  it  should  pass 
in  its  present  form. 

I  note  that  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mrs.  Green],  is  present.  If  I 
could  address  a  question  or  two  to  the 
gentlewoman,  I  would  aiH>reciate  the 
gentlewoman's  respwnse. 

Now,  as  I  understand  the  legislative 
situation  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
there  is  a  pending  cominittee  amend- 
ment, expected  to  be  adopted,  which  will 
strike  out  the  section  identlfled  in  the  bill 
on  page  15  as  (b). 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  AVERY.  And,  still,  that  would 
leave  as  far  as  the  judicial  review  section 
of  the  bill  is  concerned,  the  language  on 
page  14  and  8  lines  on  page  15? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man Is  right. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Am  I  correct  in  making 
this  analysis,  that  the  difTerence  between 
the  judicial  review  language  that  is  left 
in  the  bill  and  the  portion  that  has  been 
stricken  out  is  to  the  venue,  or  as  to  how 
the  question  of  Federal  aid  to  nonpublic 
schools  could  find  Itself  in  court?  Is 
that  the  distinction? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  part  of 
the  judicial  review  provision  which  Is  in 
the  bill,  beginning  on  page  14,  line  8,  Is 
the  usual  language  that  is  found  in 
almost  every  education  bill.  It  Is  a  re- 
view of  the  commissioner's  findings. 

Mr.  AVERY.  But  if  the  gentlewoman 
would  respond  further,  if  I  understand 
correctly  the  language  remaining  In  the 
bill,  it  would  be  incumbent  and  would  be 
possible  only  for  a  State  to  initiate  this 
action? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Whereas,  if  the  entire 
section  had  remained  in  the  bill  as  orig- 
inally written  and  introduced,  then  any 
institution  that  was  participating  In  the 
program  or  that  thought  they  should  be 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  program 
could  have  initiated  this  suit? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  part  of 
the  bill  that  has  been  stricken  would 
have  allowed  an  institution  to  have 
brought  an  action  against  the  Commis- 
sioner. The  subcommittee  considered 
this  very  carefully.  It  will  be  discussed 
during  general  debate  today. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas that  after  very  careful  consideration, 
after  hearing  from  many  attorneys,  aftw: 
consulting  with  attorneys  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  after  consulting  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  CkHnmlt- 
tee  of  the  House.  It  was  the  xmsmlmous 
opinion  of  the  subcommittee  that  we 
would    submit    this    as    a    committee 


amendment,  striking  the  language  be- 
ginning on  page  15,  line  9,  and  extending 
through  page  16.  line  21. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  come  back  to  this  one 
point:  If  the  committee  amendment  is 
adopted  then  a  State  as  such  will  be  the 
only  party  that  could  become  a  plaintiff 
in  a  suit  to  initiate  this  action,  of  course, 
which  brings  into  court  this  whole  ques- 
tion of  Federal  aid  to  nonpublic  institu- 
tions. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  I  imder- 
stand  the  situation,  and  this  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  lawyers,  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily true.  But  I  would  yield  to  one 
of  the  lawyers  on  the  committee,  since 
I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  am  glad  to  hear  what 
the  lawyers  have  to  say,  but  I  am  inter- 
ested in  what  the  gentlewoman  has  to 
say  about  this. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  is  not  en- 
tirely accurate. 

Mr.  AVERY.  May  I  yield  to  the  com- 
mittee's spokesman,  then? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  attempt  to 
answer  the  question. 

I  believe  that,  imder  this  law,  as  under 
any  law,  if  a  case  or  a  controversy  could 
be  made  then  anyone  can  bring  a  suit 
and  develop  a  case  or  controversy.  It 
was  the  feeling  of  the  subcommittee  and 
of  the  committee  as  a  whole  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  invite  the  Supreme 
Court  to  pass  judgment  on  a  contro- 
versial point  because  in  other  legislation 
that  we  have  had  here  we  would  be 
setting  a  precedent  to  enlarge  the  juris- 
diction and  the  power  and  the  action  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  none  of  us 
thought  we  wanted  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
agree  in  part  at  least  with  the  gentle- 
man. Certainly  I  do  not  want  to  have 
any  part  in  expanding  the  jurisdiction 
(rf  the  Supreme  Court.  Further,  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  want  to  delegate  a  policy 
matter  to  any  other  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  something  that  the 
House  should  determine  for  itself. 
Actually.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be  mak- 
ing a  determination  by  the  way  we  vote 
on  this  bill  today,  because  as  the  bill  is 
written  certainly  nonpubUc  schools  will 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  these  benefits 
flowing  from  the  pending  legislation  the 
same  as  would  a  pubUc  institution.  I 
presume  there  is  no  use  in  delving  into 
this  further  at  the  present  time.  The 
gentlewoman  f  r<Mn  Oregon  has  indicated 
this  will  be  debated  in  general  debate  by 
the  lawyers  later  this  afternoon. 

One  more  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  remind  the  House,  as  I  mentioned  a 
minute  ago,  essentially  this  same  bill 
passed  the  House  last  year  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

Most  Members  know  what  happened. 
The  other  body  struck  out  the  grant  sec- 
tion In  the  bill  and  inserted  in  Ueu  there- 
of Individual  scholarship  grants.  I  want 
to  repeat  that  for  clarity,  now.  The 
other  body  struck  out  the  grant  section 
In  the  bill  and  inserted  in  lieu  thereof 


scholarship  grants.  The  House  has  gone 
on  record  as  opposing  scholarship  grants. 
I  cannot  speak  for  the  House,  I  can  speak 
only  for  myself,  but  certainly  I  want  to 
advise  the  House  that  I  am  still  opposed 
to  individual  scholarship  grants.  If  the 
other  body  insists  on  making  this  same 
substitution  this  year,  I  certainly  would 
object  to  the  bill's  going  to  conference. 
I  would  hope  that  the  spokesmen  for  the 
majority  and  minority  would  come  back 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  reas- 
sure us  that  they  would  sustain  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House.  If  I  may  again  have 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon,  would  she  reas- 
sure the  House  at  this  time  that  she 
would  insist  on  the  position  of  the  House 
being  sustained  in  conference  if  this 
same  situation  developed  eigain  this 
year? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  hyp>othetical  question.  All  I  can 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  is  that 
at  any  time  I  am  a  conferee  on  any  bill 
approved  by  the  House  I  do  my  level  best 
to  defend  the  House  position  on  it. 

Mr.  A"VERY.  I  appreciate  that  this 
was  a  hjrptothetical  question  I  asked,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  hypothetical  in  the 
sense  it  is  beyond  comprehension,  be- 
cause it  did  occur  last  year.  I  am  not 
attempting  to  read  the  mind  of  the  other 
body,  but  I  would  hope  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  could  assure  the  House  in 
her  remarks  to  be  made  here  later  this 
afternoon  beyond  what  she  has  and  put 
this  on  a  little  more  firm  basis  than  just 
a  simple  categorical  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  that  the 
rule  be  adopted. 


COMMTITEE  ON  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TeagttzI  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  may  have  un- 
til midnight  tonight  to  file  reports  on 
sundry  bills. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  the  time  on  this 
side  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Anderson  ] . 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Mwnbers  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  125] 

Asplnall  Brock  Cramer 

Aucliincloes  Casey  Curtla 

Baring  Celler  DMMarlo 

Belcher  Collier  D»Tl«,  Tenn. 
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August  lit 


Dlcsa 

liontoy* 

Stubblefleld 

FIT 

Murpby.  NT 

Taft 

tLoBwiMn 

OrBrtM.m. 

"nkompaon.  La 

KUbum 

FUdMr 

mompaon.  N  J 

Kyi 

aiT«n.  8.C 

Tollefson 

LMnkford 

■o««a.  Trz 

Trtmblp 

Martin.  M*M. 

BilMaek 

Van  P«lt 

UUlw.  N  Y. 

SlMll^ 

WUIU 

The  SPEAKBR.  On  this  rollcall  3M 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


HIGHER      EDUCATION      FACILITIES 
ACT    OF    19«3 

The  SPEABIEIV  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  DlinoLs  [Mr.  Ander- 
son). 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  HJl.  6143.  Certainly  no 
one  can  quarrel  with  the  statement  in 
section  2  of  this  bill  under  Findings 
^n<i  Declarations  of  Policy  '  that  "the 
security  and  welfare  of  the  United  3tat£& 
require  that  this  and  future  generations 
of  American  youth  be  assured  ample  op- 
{wrtunity  for  the  fullest  development  of 
their  intellectual  capacities."  However, 
it  does  not  foDow  from  our  appreciation 
for  this  need  that  the  means  prescribed 
in  this  bill  are  either  wise  or  necessary 
Instead,  after  a  careful  reading  of  the 
report  which  accompanies  it.  I  am  com- 
pletely uncoQTlDced  that  the  assump- 
tions upon  which  this  case  for  a  Federal 
program  rests  have  been  established  by 
clear  and  positive  proof.  Once  again  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation  in  tiieir 
sincere  desire  to  advance  the  cause  of 
higher  education  have  assumed  from  the 
fact  that  there  Is  a  need  in  this  area 
that  it  can  only  be  met  by  a  program  of 
Federal  grants  and  loans.  This  I  do  not 
believe. 

I  think  it  Is  particularly  unfortunate 
that  we  are  considering  this  bill  less  than 
2  weeks  before  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
act  on  a  proposed  reduction  in  Federal 
revenues  of  between  $10  and  $11  billion  a 
year.  I  further  think  that  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  we  are  called  upon  to  act  on 
this  program  within  the  context  of  a 
Federal  budget  which  is  the  biggest  in 
the  peacetime  history  of  our  Nation.  As 
I  understand  it,  the  latest  revision  of  the 
President's  tax  program  as  presented  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon,  calls 
for  a  somewhat  larger  overall  tax  reduc- 
tion than  that  originally  planned.  Re- 
portedly the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  given  as  a  reason  for  this  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  reduced  to  some  ex- 
tent the  Janoary  budget  requests  that 
were  mad«  by  the  President.  If  this  is 
so.  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  if  we 
could  only  cut  the  President's  budget 
still  further  it  would  then  be  possible  to 
give  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  an 
even  greater  reduction.  Obviously, 
however,  we  will  not  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose if  we  enact  HJl.  6143  and  inaugu- 
rate a  brand  new  Federal  spending  pro- 
gram which  has  an  Initial  pM-ice  tag  of 
$12  billion.  I  emphasize  the  word  "ini- 
tial" because  I  am  fh-mly  convinced  that 
it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  an- 
nual cost  of  this  program  will  be  far  in 
excess  of  the  costs  that  Is  now  projected 


over  the  3-year  Life  of  Uiis  iiutiai  author- 
ization. 

There  are  reasons  other  than  a  mere 
slavish  adherence  to  the  principles  uf 
economy  in  government  that  impel  me 
to  express  my  opposition  to  tliis  bill. 
Agaiin.  I  would  emphasize  the  fact  that 
my  opposition  to  this  measure  is  not 
predicated  on  any  disdain  for  higiu'r 
education  or  the  benefits  that  it  can  bung 
to  our  society,  and  I  am  convinced  tliat 
we  should  in  fact  be  devoting  a  larger 
share  of  our  national  effort  tlian  we  are 
now  presently  doing  to  advance  the  cau^c 
of  higher  education.  My  quarrel  uiUi 
the  proponents  of  tins  measure  lies  en- 
tirely with  the  means  that  they  would 
employ  to  aclueve  this  objective.  Presi- 
dent John  Howard,  of  Rockford  College, 
recently  delivered  an  address  entitled 
■'Federal  Aid  to  Education;  Stampede  to 
Disaster,"  in  which  he  undertakes,  and 
I  think  very  successfully,  to  answer  an 
article  which  appeared  not  long  a^o  ui 
the  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly  by  Mr 
McGeorge  Bundy.  entitled  "The  Blessing 
That  Is  Federal  Aid  "  Tlie  first  point 
that  Is  invariably  made  by  advocates  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  is  tliat  Federal 
funds  for  education  have  been  produc- 
tive. President  Howard  wisely  points  out 
that  the  real  question  to  which  we  should 
address  ourselves  is  not  "Have  Federal 
funds  been  productive?"  Rather  it 
should  be  "How  productive  In  contract 
to  the  same  amount  of  money  from  other 
.sources  and  what  have  been  the  byprod- 
ucts?" 

Recently  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  undertook  an  investigatory 
study  of  education  programs  m  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  Involved  Tlie 
report  Is  excellent  reading  and  should 
be  required  reading  for  every  Member  of 
this  body.  In  the  letter  of  tran.smituil 
by  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  which  accompanie.5  this  r»'port. 
it  is  suggested  that  the  questions  now  to 
be  debated  are : 

How  well  and  effectively  is  tliis  aid 
being  administered ' 

Is  there  overlapping  in  some  areas'' 

Is  the  best  possible  return  oeing  re- 
ceived for  the  dollar  sjjenf 

Are  there  urgent  need.s  in  other  educa- 
tional areas' 

Is  it  in  the  national  interest  for  the 
Federal  Ooverrunent  to  help  meet  them'' 

The  report  indicates  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  currently  spending  on  the 
order  of  $2.2  billion  a  year  in  support  of 
educational  activities  and  that  approxi- 
mately $12  billion  of  that  total  Is  being 
spent  In  direct  support  of  education 
The  report  further  states  that  more  than 
40  different  Federal  agencies  are  involved 
In  a  host  of  grant  and  loan  programs 
I  could  not  help  but  receive  the  distinct 
impression  as  I  studied  this  report  that 
there  certainly  is  overlapping  in  many 
areas  and  that  there  is  a  grave  question 
as  to  how  well  and  effectively  much  of 
the  money  is  being  spent.  In  addition 
to  posing  a  number  of  questions,  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  accompanying  said 
report  also  suggests  serious  consideration 
for  some  very  important  procedural  and 
substantive  reforms  in  this  area.  I  think 
it  is  highly  unfortunate  that  before  thus 
report  has  even  received  the  wide  cur- 
rency in  governmental  and  educational 


circles  that  it  should  have,  and  certainly 
long  before  any  of  the  suggested  reforms 
have  been  inaugurated,  that  we  are  alx)ut 
to  launch  a  new  Federal  program  which 
in  total  dollar  amount  for  the  first  3  years 
will  double  the  amount  of  direct  support 
now  being  given  to  education  annually 
m  this  country  by  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Surely,  this  is  a  most  unbusiness- 
like and  thoughtless  manner  in  which  to 
proceed  if  we  have  any  regard  at  all  for 
tiie  work  which  the  committee  has  done 
111  making  its  survey  of  the  present  in- 
volvement of  the  Federal  Government  in 
education. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  program  contem- 
plated by  this  legislation  because  I  think 
that  the  pluralistic  development  of  t)oth 
public  and  private  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  our  country  Is  in  a  large  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  progress  Uiat  we  have 
achieved  in  this  field.  I  feel,  and  in  this 
I  am  joined  by  many  responsible  educa- 
tors, that  tills  bill  represents  merely  tlie 
initial  step  in  a  program  designed  to 
substitute  a  standaidized  type  of  Fed- 
eral education  in  lieu  of  the  diversity  in 
h^^;her  education  which  we  enjoy  today. 
p:ven  the  authors  of  this  bill  seem  to 
recognize  Uiis  uncertain  future  by  their 
inclusion  of  a  section  which  attempts 
to  negate  the  idea  that  many  of  the  pro- 
gnuns  to  be  carried  out  will  involve  Fed- 
eral control  or  supervision  of  personnel, 
curriculum,  methods  of  instruction,  or 
admmustraUon  of  any  educational  in- 
stitution to  whom  funds  have  been  given 
under  this  act.  How  complettMy  incon- 
sistent this  statement  Is  with  the  title 
of  the  bill  dealing  with  the  establish- 
ment of  junior  colleges  Section  401 
(Fm5i  of  title  IV  reads  in  part  as 
follows 

If  the  Ciimmlssloner  determines  there  is 
no  nationally  recoRuiased  aceredltlng  agency 
iif  iifi-vKiation  qviaillied  to  at.credlt  such  In- 
slituilons.  he  sh<Ul.  under  se<-tlon  402 ic). 
iippolnt  .ui  iidvLsory  comxnUtee.  conijKKsed  of 
persons  specially  quallfled  to  evaluate  train- 
ing provided  by  such  Institutions,  which 
sh&ll  prcAcrlbe  the  ttAndards  of  content, 
aeope,  aJid  qu.Ulty  which  muit  be  met  In 
order  to  quaJlfy  such  liMtttutlona  for  asalst- 
kUice  uJiUer  thl.s  act  and  sh.-xU  also  determine 
whether  piixtlcular  Inhtltutluna  meet  such 
st.mdiirds 

What  could  possibly  be  clearer  tlian 
that  in  indicating  that  Federal  dollars 
inevitably  involve  Federal  control  no 
matter  how  sincerely  or  eloquently  the 
protests  to  the  contrary  The  college 
or  univci-sity  that  insists  that  it  will  not 
sacrifice  complete  freedom  of  voice  in 
exchange  for  Federal  dollars  will  be  like 
Julia,  who  according  to  Byrons  Reports 
•  whispenr\g  I  will  ne'er  consent,"  con- 
sented. ' 

I  think  there  is  a  very  cogent  argu- 
ment that  can  be  used  against  reliance 
on  Federal  support  to  higher  education. 
In  Uie  tuldress  by  President  John 
Howard  to  which  I  referred  earlier,  he 
tells  of  an  incident  where  he  wrote  to 
the  president  of  a  large  well-known  uni- 
versity inviting  him  to  join  a  group  of 
college  presidents  in  making  known  the 
arguments  against  the  ever-growing 
Federal  subsidies  in  education.  The 
college  president  replied  that  although 
he  was  in  complete  agreement  that  sub- 
sidies were  not  in  the  long-range  best 
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interests  of  the  colleges  or  the  country, 
his  own  xmiversity  was  now  so  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  funds  from 
Washington  that  he  could  not  exercise 
his  rights  as  a  citizen  on  this  issue  with- 
out jeopardizing  the  university  he 
served.  What  a  strange  anomaly  it  is 
that  some  of  those  who  are  loudest  in 
their  support  of  this  bill  are  also  those 
who  would  profess  the  most  concern  at 
any  encroachment  on  academic  freedom 
in  this  coimtry.  I  think  that  we  may 
have  already  reached  the  stage  in  this 
country  where  a  certain  segment  of  the 
academic  conununlty,  largely  those  In 
the  area  of  administration,  are  now 
literally  afraid  to  speak  their  minds  be- 
cause of  the  fear  that  their  particiilar 
school  would  thereby  suffer  financial 
loss.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not  have 
to  look  ahead  very  far  to  the  possibility 
that  when  colleges  and  universities  be- 
come dependent  upon  certain  subsidies, 
that  those  In  the  classroom  as  well 
might  find  their  voices  muted  In  fear  of 
offending  their  Federal  benefactors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Include  the  entire  text  of  the 
address  by  Dr.  John  A.  Howard,  presi- 
dent of  Rockford  College,  entitled  •'Fed- 
eral Aid  to  Education:  Stampede  to  Dis- 
aster," at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  Is  yet  another  reason  why  I  feel 
obliged  to  raise  my  voice  in  protest 
against  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  I  feel 
that  this  legislation  raises  some  very  se- 
rious constitutional  questions  In  that 
particularly  under  the  grant  provlsians 
of  the  bill  there  may  be  a  violation  of  the 
establishment  of  a  religious  clause  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution.  I  have  no  great  desire.  ICr. 
Speaker,  to  raise  the  religious  issue.  It  is 
all  too  easy  to  expose  oneself  to  the  oblo- 
quy of  those  who  will  charge  religious 
prejudice  whenever  this  question  is  dis- 
cussed. However.  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science be  deterred  from  a  brief  analysis 
of  the  reservations  that  I  feel  in  this  re- 
gard. This  bill  will  make  both  loans  and 
grants  available  not  only  to  publicly  sup- 
ported institutions  of  higher  learning, 
but  private  colleges  which  are  church  re- 
lated in  nature.  The  bill  has  sought  to 
obviate  any  possible  constitutional  objec- 
tions by  stating  that  funds  granted  may 
not  be  employed  for  the  construction  of 
any  facility  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectar- 
ian Instruction,  or  as  a  place  of  religious 
worship.  There  is  a  further  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  funds  for  ttM  constnic- 
tion  of  any  facility  to  be  used  primarily 
in  connection  with  any  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  a  school  or  department  of  divin- 
ity. I  think  that  this  provision  falls  far 
short  of  meeting  the  constitutional  ob- 
jection so  well  stated  in  the  case  of  Ever- 
son  V.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Town- 
ship of  Ewing,  et  al.,  330  U.S.  1.  Iki  this 
case,  Justice  Black.  In  delivering  the  ma- 
jority opinion  of  the  Court,  said: 

The  establlBhinent  of  rellgknia  clause  of 
of  the  first  amendmant  maana  at  leart  thla: 
Neither  a  State  nor  the  WtOmnl  Oovamiiient 
can  set  up  a  churdi.  Ifetthar  eaa  pmm  lawa 
which  aid  one  religloa.  aUI  aU  reltsiona,  or 
prefer  ooa  religion  over  another. 

Mr.  George  R.  L*  None,  in  an  article 
entitled  "Religious  Sdioola  and  Seeolar 
Subjects,"  published  In  the  Harrard  Ed- 


ucational Review,  volume  32,  No.  3,  sum- 
mer 1962,  has  said: 

It  had  always  been  assumed  that  churches 
made  the  sacrlflcea  a  separate  parochial 
school  system  entails  because  they  believed 
that  education  must  be  placed  in  a  uniquely 
religious  context  which  the  public  schools 
could  not  supply. 

He  quotes  in  support  thereof  a  very 
forthright  statement  in  support  of  that 
position  by  Pope  Pius  XI's  encyclical  en- 
titled "The  Christian  Education  of 
Youth": 

For  the  mere  fact  that  a  school  gives  some 
religious  instruction  •  •  •  does  not  •  •  • 
make  it  a  fit  place  for  Catholic  students.  To 
be  this,  it  la  necessary  that  all  the  teaching 
and  the  whole  organization  of  the  school, 
and  its  teachers,  syllabus,  and  textbooks  in 
every  branch  be  regulated  by  the  Christian 
spirit. 

This  position  is  not  one  that  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  I  am  en- 
titled to  draw  on  my  personal  experi- 
ence in  support  of  that  statement.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Christian 
Education  of  Trinity  College,  a  church- 
related  liberal  arts  school  founded  and 
supported  by  the  religious  denomination 
of  which  I  am  a  member.  As  a  member 
of  the  board  of  Christian  education  of 
that  college.  I  am  well  aware  that  like- 
wise in  this  Protestant  school  a  concerted 
effort  is  made  to  weave  the  thread  of 
evangelical  Christianity  into  the  entire 
fabric  of  knowledge  that  is  being  gained 
by  the  students  who  are  there  enrolled. 
This  is  an  entirely  legitimate  purpose  in 
a  church-related  school.  I  support  it, 
and  I  do  not  feel  that  it  in  any  way  dero- 
gates from  the  value  of  the  academic 
training  which  the  students  will  receive 
at  these  schools,  be  they  Protestant  or 
Catholic.  Nevertheless,  I  do  think  that 
we  should  be  completely  forthright  and 
honest  tn  our  recogniti(xi  of  the  fact 
that  a  church-related  school  cannot  be 
compared  to  a  publicly  supported  in- 
stitution where  this  effort  at  religious 
indoctrination  is  clearly  not  present.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  church-related 
college  of  my  denomination  or  of  any 
religious  denomination  or  creed  Is  en- 
titled to  support  from  the  Public  Treas- 
ury. 

In  the  article  by  Mr.  La  Noue  to  which 
I  have  referred,  he  points  out  numerous 
instances  of  where  even  wholly  secular 
subjects  are  Impregnated  with  religious 
doctrine  and  philosophy  through  the 
manner  In  which  they  are  taught  and 
by  means  of  the  teaching  aids  that  are 
employed. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  North  Carolina,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  in  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Education  of  the  House 
Oommittee  on  Education  and  Labor,  in 
its  hearings  on  H.R.  6674  and  others, 
said,  and  I  quote: 

In  mj  teatlntony  I  quoted  from  a  number 
of  liberal  arta  college  catalogs  and  aooree  of 
otlMra  which  oouki  be  obtained  would  say 
the  aame  thing,  that  a  component  of  the 
reilglon  pervades  the  entire  inatitutlon. 
Tills  la  the  theory,  it  la  the  reaeon  for  the 
establlahnunt  of  the  separate  church  school. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  argument 
will  be  made  that  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment is  presently  engaged  in  a  whole 
host  of  programs  which  Involve  grants 
to  church-related  schools.  However,  In 
"Memorandum  on  the  Impact  of  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Upon  Federal  Aid  to  Education,"  pre- 
pared by  the  General  Counsel  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  as  published  in  Senate  I>ocu- 
ment  No.  29,  87th  Congress,  1st  session,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  because  of  the  rule 
of  law  in  Massachusetts  v.  MeUon,  262 
VS.  447,  that  existing  Federal  aids  to 
education  have  presumably  been  Immune 
to  attack  in  the  courts  on  the  grounds 
that  they  violate  the  Constitution.  This 
is  because  the  requirement  for  a  "case 
or  controversy"  which  is  Imposed  upon 
the  cotu-ts  by  article  n  of  the  Consti- 
tution cannot  l>e  met  by  litigants  who 
might  otherwise  se^  to  attack  Federal 
spending  legislation  which  has  conferred 
benefits  upon  sectarian  educational  in- 
stitutions. The  General  Counsel  erf  the 
Department  of  Health.  Educatifm.  and 
Welfare  therefore  says: 

There  la  therefore  no  aigniflcance  to  ue 
attached  to  the  fact  th&t  the  ezlatlng  pro- 
grams have  not  been  llttga.ted.  We  ean  re- 
gard them  as  precedents  only  fcHr  what  the 
Congress  and  the  President,  not  the  Supreme 
Court,  regard  as  within  the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  ironic  that  only 
1  year  after  the  decision  in  Engle 
against  Vitale  which  declared  a  22-word 
prayer  composed  by  the  board  of  regents 
of  New  York  State  and  recited  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  by  pubhc  school  students  an 
offense  against  the  establishment  of  re- 
ligion clause  of  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  that  we  find  it  so  con- 
venient to  sweep  the  church-state  issue 
completely  under  the  rug.  I  did  not 
agree  with  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  that  case  nor  in  the  Bible-reading 
decision  by  the  Court  this  year.  How- 
ever, the  fact  remains  that  this  is  the 
law  of  the  land. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  not  in  favor  of  enacting  a  Civil 
Rights  Act  based  exclusively  on  the  I4th 
amendment  because  such  a  statute  would 
be  repognant  to  a  decision  of  the  TJS. 
Supreme  Court  back  in  1883.  It  would 
seem  infinitely  more  perilous  from  a 
legal  and  constitutional  standpoint  to 
enact  this  legislation  presently  under 
consideration  and  fly  directly  in  the  face 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  1982  and 
1963.  The  only  excuse  for  doing  so  would 
be  a  reliance  on  the  rule  laid  down  in 
Massachusetts  v.  MeUon  <M2  TJB.  447) 
that  prevents  a  taxpayer  from  obtaining 
an  adjudication  of  this  issue  on  the 
grounds  that  there  is  no  case  or  contro- 
versy which  the  Federal  courts  may  de- 
cide. However,  it  scarcely  seems  as  if  a 
deliberate  irreverence  for  the  Constitu- 
tion is  any  basis  on  which  this  Congress 
should  legislate  even  if  it  appears  that 
it  might  do  so  with  Impunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  began  these  remarks 
by  expressing  the  wish  that  we  could 
channel  a  greater  share  of  our  national 
Income  into  education  generally  and 
higher  education  in  particular.  The  sta- 
tistics on  what  America  spends  annually 
for  li<iuor,  tobacco,  and  varioos  forms 
of  amusement  serve  to  Illustrate  that  we 
are  all  too  vulnerable  to  the  charge  of 
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following  a  epicurean  philosophy  at  the 
expenae  of  thia  vital  function  of  our 
society. 

In  May  of  thla  year  the  presidents  of 
20  liberal  arts  colleges  from  all  sections 
of  our  country  Joined  In  a  statement  sug- 
gesting an  altemaUre  approach  to  fi- 
nancing the  needs  of  our  colleges  and 
universities.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  an  appro- 
priate time  I  shall  ask  leave  to  submit 
their  entire  statement  for  the  Record 
It  serves  to  disabuse  us  of  the  notion  that 
all  of  the  voices  of  higher  education  are 
unanimously  demanding  a  Federal - 
grants  program  of  the  type  embodied  in 
the  proposal  we  are  considering  here  to- 
day, liiey  constitute  some  of  the  most 
respected  men  In  academic  circles  in 
our  land.  They  reject  a  philosophy  of 
federally  planned  and  federally  central- 
ized higher  education.  They  suggest  in 
a  very  practical  way  that  there  is  a  sys- 
tem of  tax  credits  which  could  be  em- 
ployed in  conjunction  with  tax  deduc- 
tions to  stimulate  Increased  giving  by 
both  individual  and  corporate  donors; 
to  provide  parents  with  not  only  the  in- 
centive but  with  the  tax  relief  which 
they  need  to  send  their  children  to  the 
college  or  university  of  their  choice. 

At  this  very  time  we  are  about  to  con- 
sider revisions  In  our  Internal  Revenue 
Code — revisions  recommended  by  the 
President  and  his  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  to  stimulate  economic  growth 
and  promote  investment  demand  as  the 
base  for  a  more  lasting  and  heightened 
prosperity.  What  better  way  of  pro- 
moting Investment  in  our  colleges  and 
what  better  way  of  strengthening  our 
economy  and  building  for  the  future 
than  by  channrting  huge  additional 
sums  directly  into  education  wltlK}ut 
paying  any  middteman  or  brokerage  fee 
and  without  first  shrinking  those  dollars 
by  laundering  them  in  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. Here  in  brief  is  what  the 
educators  proposed  then  and  what  I 
propose  now: 

Enact  amendments  to  our  tax  laws 
which  will  supplement  the  present  pro- 
visions which  merely  provide  for  a  de- 
duction for  a  gift  to  an  educational 
charity  and  allow  both  individuals,  cor- 
porations, and  business  associations  di- 
rect credits  against  payment  of  Federal 
personal  and  corporation  Income  taxes 
as  foUows: 

First.  For  tuition  paid  for  a  depend- 
ent studying  at  any  educational  institu- 
tion, public  or  private,  up  to  perhaps 
$300  per  student  per  year. 

Second.  For  contribution  by  an  indi- 
vidual to  any  educational  institution 
whose  tax-exempt  status  is  recognized 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  up  to 
a  total,  for  example,  of  $100  a  year  or 
20  percent  of  the  individuals  total  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  obligation,  whichever 
should  be  smaller. 

Third.  For  contributions  by  corpora- 
tions to  any  educational  institution 
whose  tax-exempt  status  is  recognized 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  up  to 
a  possible  total  of  $6,000  or  5  percent 
of  the  corporation's  total  Federal  income 
tax  obligation  for  the  year,  whichever 
should  be  smaller.  The  ceilings  here 
proposed  are  suggestions  only  and  could 
not  be  established  until  the   necessary 


research  Ls  completed  to  predict  losses 
of  tax  revenue  that  would  be  commen- 
surate with  the  amounts  now  considered 
appropriate  under  proposed  programs  of 
grants  and  loans 

Tax  credits  for  tuition  and  for  con- 
tributions could  in  a  ver>'  short  period 
of  time  channel  funds.  I  believe,  on  an 
absolutely  unparalleled  and  unprece- 
dented scale  into  our  schools  both  pri- 
vate and  public.  At  the  sam  •  time  the 
donee  institutions  would  be  free  to  ap- 
ply these  funds  wherever  they  are  most 
needed  As  the  statement  of  these  ex- 
perienced and  knowledgeable  colleKe  ad- 
mir  strators  points  out.  that  is  very  oflen 
not  into  buildings  and  facilitie.s  al  all 
but  into  teachers'  salaries  and  other 
current  operating  expenses  What  a 
contrast  with  the  rlKldity  of  the  proiiram 
of  loans  and  grants  called  for  in  H.R 
6143  which  demands  that  all  of  these 
funds  be  employed  for  development  and 
construction  of  so-called  academic  fa- 
cilities. 

Yes,  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  another 
way.  another  road  that  we  can  follow  if 
we  are  willing  to  unshackle  our  thinking 
and  cast  oflT  the  doctrinaire  counsel  of 
those  who  say  that  there  is  only  one 
formula  to  ."wlve  this  equation — that  of 
direct  Federal  subsidy  I  hope  that  this 
House  of  Representatives  will  have  the 
boldness  of  .spirit  and  the  vision  to  see 
the  advantage  of  moving  away  from 
Federal  control  of  education  and  in  the 
direction  which  will  enable  us  to  retain 
our  heritage  of  freedom  and  diversity  in 
higher  education  even  as  we  .see  It  ex- 
pand and  move  forward 

Peocxal  Aid  to  EU>ocation      Stampclif.  ti> 

Dl.SA.ST«l 

( Addreas  by  Dr  John  A  Huward  president  ul 
Rockford  College,  before  the  27th  annual 
conference  of  the  Central  States  Group.  In- 
veatment  Bankerv  AsaocUtlon  of  America, 
Chicago,  III  ,  March  13,  19S3) 

We  are  being  rushed  Into  Ill-advised  rem- 
edies for  education  which  violate  the  nature 
and  neutralize  the  vitality  of  the  educational 
•ystem  that  haa  ably  served  thU  country's 
ne«da  under  clrcumatances  the  most  various 
It  our  Nation  permits  our  educational  ma- 
chine to  be  circumscribed  and  distorted  as 
the  agricultural  machine  has  been,  well. 
shame  on  us  The  qualities  of  the  educa- 
tional system,  strength  or  weakness,  wisdom 
or  folly,  diversity  or  uniformity  will  inevi- 
tably be  reflected  in  the  society  some  years 
later  As  we  may  undermine  the  elTectlve- 
neaa  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  we  circum- 
scribe the  potental  of  our  society 

The  title  of  these  remarks,  Federal  Aid  i«i 
Education:  Stampede  to  Disaster,"  makes  use 
of  strong  terms  They  are  Intentionally  ar- 
resting It  is  my  belief  that  we  as  a  Nation 
are  unwittingly  placing  In  Jeopardy  our  en- 
tire system  of  education  and  that  the  tocsins 
of  alarm  must  be  sounded  so  loudly  and  so 
frequently  that  the  people  and  their  Repre- 
sentaUves  in  Congress  and  even  the  edu- 
cators, themselves,  will  think  through  the 
consequences  of  the  course  we  now  pursue 
and  change  its  direction 

What  is  a  stampede'*  It  is  a  rapid  mass 
movement  It  Is  engaged  In  thoughtlessly 
It  is  caused  by  fright  It  is  dangerous,  and 
it  Is  exceedingly  difficult  to  stop  The  press 
toward  Federal  subsidy  of  education,  in  my 
Judgment,  meets  precisely  each  of  these 
quaJiflcations 

Kxcept  for  a  few  lonely  voices,  the  men 
and  women  in  our  Federal  Government  when 
they   turn   their   attention   to  education   are 


dl.s<  iisslng  not  whether  the  US  Treasury 
shall  pay  more  of  the  costs  of  education  but 
rathT  which  costs  and  In  what  manner  On 
January  29  of  this  year  President  Kennedy 
l.viued  a  White  House  Message  on  Education 
Our  concern  as  a  Nation  for  the  future  of 
our  children.  '  said  the  President,  "and  the 
Krowltig  demands  of  modern  education  which 
Federal  financing  Is  belter  able  to  as.«lst  - 
m.ike  It  necessary  to  expand  Federal  aid  to 
ed;ii;iilijn  beyond  the  existing  limited  num- 
ber or  sppcl.il  programs"  The  requested  ex- 
p.iiisioii  l.s  set  forth  in  a  single  comprehensive 
hill  piiiuied  The  National  Education  Im- 
proM'Hient  Act  of  1963"  of  which  the  purpose 
l.s  ..trengthenlng.  not  weakening,  the  Inde- 
p«'!;dpnre  of  existing  school  systems,  and 
.limed  at  meeting  uur  m(«t  urgent  education 
problems  and  objectives.  Including  quality 
improvement,  teacher  training,  special  prob- 
\ems  of  slums,  depressed  and  rural  areas; 
needy  students:  manpower  shortage  areas 
-such  as  science  and  engineering;  and  short- 
ages of  educational  facilities  "  The  program 
proposed  seeks  Federal  funds  to  meet  all  of 
these  problenvs  and  more  besides.  Shortly 
after  the  President's  message,  the  Republican 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  reported  in  a  news  conference 
that  they  would  propose  legislation  of  their 
own  to  provide  Federal  funds  to  meet  the 
problenu  of  education.  Even  before  the 
President's  message  more  than  120  bUls  af- 
fecting education  had  been  introduced  in 
this  Congress  The  most  Influential  educa- 
tional associations  of  this  country  are  all  on 
record  repeatedly  urging  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  money  for  buildings,  schol- 
arships, research,  and  many  other  Itams  in- 
cUidin»(.  In  some  cases,  faculty  salaries.  The 
mass  movement  aspect  of  the  Federal  aid 
sram[>ede  is  Hn  assertion  that  will  be  readily 
granted 

The  charge  that  it  Is  a  thoughtless  move- 
n^ent  will  require  more  elaboration.  Let  us 
take  an  example  of  what  passes  for  thinking 
among  the  advocates  of  Federal  subsidy  of 
education  Recently  there  appeared  In  the 
Princeton  Alumni  Weekly  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Blessing  That  Is  Federal  Aid  " 
It  was  written  by  McOeorge  Bundy  at  the 
behest  of  Princeton's  President  Gobcen.  Mr 
Bundy,  you  will  recall,  had  served  for  some 
years  as  a  Dean  at  Harvard  before  Joining 
the  \yhlte  House  staff  of  advisers  If  any- 
one is  in  a  position  to  phrase  convincingly 
the  argument  for  Federal  subsidy  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  this  man  who  is  one  of  the  key 
formulators  of  national  policy  and  who  has 
the  perspective  of  substantial  academic  and 
administrative  service  at  our  most  renowned 
university  His  proof  of  the  blessing  rests 
on  four  poinu  The  first  is  that  Federal 
funds  for  education  have  been  productive 
No  one  would  be  foolish  enough  to  contradict 
his  statemnt  that  Federal  funds  have  been 
pnxluctlve  They  have  Indeed  been  produc- 
tive Who  could  spend  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  a  year  on  anything  without  produc- 
ing quite  a  lot  of  something?  The  question 
Is  not  "Have  Federal  funds  been  productive?" 
It  is  instead,  'How  productive  in  contrast  to 
the  same  amount  of  money  froni  other 
Sources  and  what  have  been  the  byprod- 
urts'»'"  A  claim  that  much  has  been  accom- 
plished  begs  the  Issue 

Dean  Bundy 's  second  point  is  no  more 
relevant  than  his  first  He  states  that  Fed- 
eral funds  produce  freedom  in  education  be- 
cause If  the  scientist  and  the  scholar  do  not 
have  the  funds  to  carry  on  their  work  their 
poverty  limits  their  freedom  The  Federal 
monies  certainly  do  liberate  scholars  to  prac- 
tice their  profession  Again  the  logic  Is  In- 
controvertible, but  the  argument  completely 
misses  the  mark.  The  Federalneas  of  the 
money  which  is  presumably  the  bone  of  con- 
tention, is  toUlly  unrelated  to  the  fact  that 
the  funds  received  by  the  scholar  free  him 
to  do  his  work.  Any  money,  regardless  of 
source,  does  a^  much 
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Mr,  Bundy's  final  two  efforts  to  prove  the 
benefita  of  Federal  educational  ■utocMy  are 
one,  the  claim  that  the  leetiictions  govern- 
ing the  uae  of  Federal  funds  are  fewer  Vbmn 
those  that  govern  the  use  of  money  fMm 
other  eourcee,  which  le  errant  nooaenee,  and 
two.  that  the  method  of  detennining  VtM 
specific  details  of  Federal  educational  pro- 
grams U  more  in  keeping  with  the  great 
academic  tradition  than  \m  the  method  of 
determining  t!ie  eoope  and  the  nature  of  pro- 
grams pcdd  for  by  fundi  that  oome  from 
other  placet.  Here  he  refers  to  the  fact  that 
representatlvee  from  a  number  of  educa- 
tional Insltutlons  are  consulted  In  the  plan- 
ning of  programs  subeidlaed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Thti  process  aaeuree  that  the 
•tandardiaed  programi  subeidlaed  by  gov- 
ernment represent  the  beet  thinking,  or  at 
least  the  beet  comprcmlsea,  that  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  moet  highly  regarded  ecbol- 
an  in  a  given  field.  An  admirable  practice 
it  is  if  you  m'oet  have  Ktandardleed  programa, 
but  it  Is  certainly  not  in  the  American 
academic  tradition  in  which  each  college 
or  university  plans  its  own  programa  accord- 
ing to  Ita  own  specific  opportunltlea  and 
limitations. 

These  four  points  conatltute  the  proof  of- 
fered by  Preeldentlal  Adviser  Bundy  that 
Federal  aid  la  a  bleeaing.  If  thia  were  an  Lao- 
lated  example  of  Justification  for  Federal  aid 
by  something  less  than  thought,  I  would  need 
to  support  further  my  contention  that  the 
Federal  aid  movement  la  an  unthinking 
Btampede,  However,  It  la  about  aa  effective  a 
case  aa  baa  been  made  and  Princeton's  presi- 
dent must  have  so  Judged  It  for  he  presented 
It  to  his  alumni  apparently  In  an  effort  to 
qualm  their  fears  about  Federal  funds.  Ex- 
cept In  the  case  of  those  people  who  candidly 
seek  to  centralize  all  functions  of  society, 
there  is  not  any  sound  argument  for  using 
Federal  funds  In  preference  to  other  funds. 

TTie  third  characteristic  of  a  stampede  la 
that  its  cause  is  fright.  Here  our  postulate 
needs  little  in  the  way  of  aupport.  A  whole 
new  Federal  invasion  of  education  waa 
launched  in  response  to  the  great  fear  that 
struck  on  October  4,  1967.  Sputnik  I  sent  a 
chill  Into  the  hearts  of  all  of  us.  The  star- 
tling realisation  that  Russia  had  outdis- 
tanced us  In  space  technology  rocked  us  aa  a 
nation.  We  were  suddenly  willing  to  grant 
new  powers  to  government  and  suppreaa  hla- 
torlc  and  weU-reaaoned  objections  to  certain 
Federal  activities,  out  of  plain,  old-fashioned 
fear.  The  National  Defenae  Bdueation  Act 
of  1968  put  into  being  vast  new  programa 
some  of  which  can  be  labeled  "defenae"  only 
by  an  Interpretation  of  the  word  so  broad  aa 
to  reiKler  It  meanliiglosa.  Furthermore,  it 
seems  as  If  the  fright  la  being  perpetuated 
by  many  who  are  committed  to  the  Federal 
support  of  education.  The  President'a  mes- 
snge  already  referred  to  cloaea  with  the  reci- 
tation of  Soviet  superiority  in  the  number  of 
scientists  produced  each  year.  The  implica- 
tion la  clearly  that  we  cannot  h<dd  our  own 
In  the  cold  war  If  the  leglalation  la  not  en- 
acted. The  Federal  aid  movement  ia  urged  aa. 
by  scare  techniques  and  the  stampede  gaina 
momentum. 

Before  we  consider  the  oonaequenoee  of 
this  movement,  let  us  turn  back  the  clock 
15  years  when  President  Truman  proposed  a 
slmUaxly  sweeping  program  of  Federal  leglala- 
tloo  to  pay  educational  coata.  The  atorm  at 
protest  he  aroused,  although  now  largely 
forgotten,  demonstrated  a  degree  of  unaiUm- 
Ity  on  the  part  of  educatora  at  all  levela 
seldom  witnessed  before  or  since.  Typical  of 
the  comments  of  that  era  was  a  statement  by 
President  Gould,  of  Carleton  College: 

"I  miss  no  opportunity  to  reiterate  my  op- 
position to  Federal  aid  for  education.  Aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  more  I  talk  about  it  and 
the  more  I  think  about  It,  the  more  aerloua 
does  that  threat  become.  It  la  almoat  stupe- 
fying that  intelligent  people  cannot  aee  what 


Vf  happen  if  we  continue  to  promote  move- 
ments in  that  dtreetlon." 

Joining  I^.  Gould  in  the  opposition  'were 
the  preeidenta  of  Coltmibia,  NortXiwectem, 
Stanford.  Brown,  Belott,  Orlnnen.  and  a  host 
or  others.  Tliaae  were  not  the  narrow- 
■linded  reaetionarlee  of  the  period  but  the 
moat  highly  respected  statesmen  of  their 
profession.  Theirs  was  not  a  newly  con- 
ceived attlt\ide.  Listen  to  another  state- 
ment Issued  In  March  1945: 

"The  first  purpose  of  thla  document  Is  to 
warn  the  American  people  of  an  Insidious 
and  ominous  trend  In  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  education  in  the  United  States. 

"For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  especially  during  the  last  decade  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States,  like  a  ship 
caught  in  a  powerful  tide,  has  drifted  ever 
farther  into  the  dangeroxis  waters  of  Fed- 
eral control  and  domination. 

"This  drift  has  continued  at  an  accelerated 
rate  during  the  war.  Present  signs  Indicate 
that  unless  it  Is  sharply  checked  by  an  alert 
eltiaenry,  it  will  continue  even  more  rapidly 
after  the  war. 

"It  is  the  deliberate  and  reasoned  Judg- 
ment of  the  two  educational  commissions 
who  Join  In  the  appeal  which  this  document 
makes  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  the  trend  toward  the  federalizing  of 
education  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  on 
the  current  scene. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Education  should  be  placed  high  on  the 
list  of  services  to  be  continued  under  State 
and  local  control.  The  ability  to  make  dis- 
tinctions as  to  what  should  and  what  should 
not  be  centralized  permits  some  nations  to 
preserve  their  liberty." 

The  quotation  comes  from  a  Joint  report 
issued  by  the  problems  and  poUcles  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Council  on  Education 
and  the  educational  policies  committee  of 
the  National  Education  Association.  These 
two  committees  were  speaking,  in  effect,  for 
the  whole  power  structure  of  American  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  to  be  wondered  what  has  taken  place 
in  recent  years  to  bring  about  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  firm  position  of  the  educa- 
tion leadership  of  our  country.  The  prin- 
ciples which  underlay  earlier  objections 
remain  Intact.  No  new  discoveries  have  out- 
moded the  iHinclples.  I  am  suggesting  here 
that  the  principles  have  been  lost  sight  of 
in  the  stampede  and  that  we  will  be  a  people 
of  little  wisdom  if  we  do  not  return  to  prin- 
ciples as  the  basis  for  action  in  meeting  edu- 
cational problems. 

The  new  thinking  which  buttresses  the 
clamor  for  Federal  subsidy  cheerfully  rejects 
principles  as  an  all-important  consideration. 
In  a  book  published  last  spring,  "The  Fed- 
eral Interest  In  Higher  Education,"  the  au- 
thors candidly  recite  a  list  of  fictions  which 
were  introduced  by  the  Congress  in  order  to 
obtain  the  passage  of  educational  legisla- 
tion. Several  brief  quotations  from  that  vol- 
ume illustrate  this  astonishing  point. 

"In  general,  the  potentially  divisive  char- 
acter of  the  issue  has  been  avoided  by  the 
creation  of  a  number  of  polite  fictions  which 
allow  the  substance  of  the  legislation  to  be 
considered  without  too  much  argument  over 
its  implications  for  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  Such  adjustments  are  not  made 
without  a  price  being  exacted  somewhere. 
Sometimes  the  price  has  been  the  excision  of 
program  elements  that  coxUd  not  be  covered 
by  the  agreed-on  fictions,  and  at  other  times 
the  price  has  been  the  setting  of  precedents 
that  encumber  future  action.  Some  exam- 
ples will  help  make  this  point  clearer. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Aa  we  have  said,  there  is  nothing  in- 
herently wrong  with  such  fictions.  Indeed, 
in  cases  like  the  one  Just  cited,  they  allow 
implementation  of  what  a  majority  feel  to 
be  desirable  social  policy  by  providing  aa 


honorable  way  to  avoid  a  contentioua  iasue. 
The  difficulty  la  that  ruaea  good  for  one  aet 
of  dreumatancea  may  not  be  good  for — in- 
deed^  may  be  positively  obatmctlve  to— 
anolhei  aet. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"In  a  broader  sense,  it  la  surely  true  that 
no  society — ^In  the  world,  at  least— has  ever 
been  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  facing 
squarely  all  the  issues  that  divide  lU  peo- 
ple. The  use  of  fiction  as  an  instrument  of 
cohesion  is  an  indispensable  social  tooL" 

Now  let  tis  examine  some  of  the  reasons 
which  underlie  the  traditional  rejection  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  t.>n»  nnaftnif  of 
support  for  education.  In  the  first  place  as 
the  Federal  Government  becomes  the  largest 
single  source  of  funds  for  college  after  col- 
lege, and  there  are  a  number  already  in  this 
category,  the  institution  becomes  beholden 
to  the  Government.  Thia  is  not  a  chimera 
born  of  a  doctrinaire  distrust  of  govern- 
ment. Recently  I  wrote  to  the  praaident  of 
a  large  well-known  tiniversity  inviting  him 
to  Join  a  group  of  college  presidents  in 
making  know  the  arg^uments  Bgnlntt  the 
ever-growing  Federal  subsidies  of  education. 
He  replied  that  although  he  waa  in  full 
agreement  with  our  position  that  the  sub- 
sidies are  not  in  the  long-range  best  inter- 
ests of  the  colleges  or  the  coiuitry.  his  own 
university  was  now  so  dependent  upon  funds 
from  Washington  that  he  could  not  exercise 
his  rights  as  a  citizen  on  this  issue  without 
Jeopardizing  the  uiUverslty  he  served. 

Think  about  that  answer,  if  yon  will.  The 
mere  flow  of  the  money  haa  silenced  the 
opposition.  This  loss  of  freedom  on  the  part 
of  those  who  depend  on  government  for  their 
income  was  the  reason  for  refusing  suffrage 
to  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Let  us  project  the  Federal  aid  programs 
ahead,  not  too  many  years  the  way  things 
are  going,  to  the  time  when  all  colleges  and 
universities  will  receive  the  largest  part  of 
their  budget  from  the  UJ8.  Treasury.  Is  it 
possible  that  all  faculty  mnnbers  in  that  day 
will  feel  some  obligation  to  vote  for  which- 
ever party  promises  the  largest  amount  of 
additional  educational  subsidies  regardless  of 
other  partisan  differences?  This  Is  not  an 
unlikely  result.  Political  freedom  is  sacri- 
ficed by  those  who  depend  upon  goTcmment 
resources.  Can  we  afford  to  sacrifice  the 
political  freedom  of  the  whole  academic 
community? 

Earlier  we  referred  to  the  byproducts  of 
Federal  programs  of  education.  First  let  us 
be  quite  clear  that  there  is  no  need  to  de- 
pend upon  conjecture  for  ascertaining  the 
effects  of  Federal  funds  in  education.  I  re- 
cently received  a  manual  of  almost  800  pages 
devoted  to  a  brief  description  of  each  of  the 
educational  programs  in  which  the  U.S. 
Government  now  engages.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  college  executives  may  now  subscribe 
to  a  periodical  solely  devoted  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  new  Federal  programs,  and  new  in- 
terpretations or  new  changes  in  old  programs. 
Indeed  the  scope  of  current  Federal  programs 
offers  plenty  of  opportunity  for  observation. 

The  current  issue  of  Nation's  Business  con- 
tains an  article  describing  the  overlapping, 
the  inconsistencies,  the  distortions  and  the 
general  confusion  which  characterize  the  ag- 
gregate of  government  educational  programs. 
The  source  of  infornuition  for  that  article  Is 
John  F.  Morse  who  has  Just  completed  a 
d-month  study  for  the  Higher  Education 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  commend  to  you  Mr.  Morse's  state- 
ments. The  inescapable  eonelualon  aeems  to 
be  that  we  must  have  a  Waahlngton  auper- 
authority  to  make  plana  for  the  academic 
aegmcnt  of  our  aociety  and  to  coordinate  aa 
well  aa  pay  for  education  thitragfa  a  central 
bureaucracy.  Thla  will  be  the  diaaater  re- 
ferred to  In  the  title. 

Tba  pradomiaant  charaetarlatte  of  Ameri- 
can higher  education  haa  bean  its  diversity. 
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Z»cix  coUeglAU  Institution  h«a  lU  own  pAc- 
UculAT  aatur*.  totally  dlstlnctitahabte  from 
every  other.  Ill*  <l«fr««  to  wlUch  spiritual 
conc«riu  affect  th*  student  during  lile  \xnder- 
graduate  years  raafM  on  different  nsmpiisee 
from  predomlnanes  to  Imlcnlflcance.  Simi- 
larly the  political  Impact  upon  tbe  student 
▼arles  from  pur*  eonaarvatUm  at  one  college 
to  extreme  lltMraUam  at  other  institutions. 
The  curricula  ars  varied  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  Is  fsnerally  recognized  Scrlppe 
College  in  California  and  St  John's  In  Baltl. 
more  place  i>rlmary  emphasis  upon  the  hu- 
manities Antloch  In  Ohio  and  Northeastern 
University  in  Massachusetts  plan  studies  to 
support  directly  Intermittent  vocational  ex- 
perience. The  programing  of  class  schedules, 
the  division  of  ths  academic  year  Into  time 
units,  the  presenc*  or  absence  of  fraternities, 
the  size  of  the  to>«B.  the  percentage  of  stu- 
dents who  carry  Jobs,  the  mores  prevalent 
OD  the  campua,  and  the  strength  of  the  stu- 
dent government  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
Tarlablas  which  color  and  mold  student  at- 
titudes and  vary  the  scope  of  student  knowl- 
edge, totally  apart  from  the  nature  and  per- 
suaslveness  of  th*  particular  teachers  In 
whose  classes  the  sttident  enrolls. 

As  gradtiatss  of  thsas  various  institutions 
come  together  In  any  enterprise  bringing 
with  tlnsrlbstir  own  views,  their  own  bands 
of  iLnowledge,  thair  prejudices,  and  their  ex- 
periences, that  sntsrprlBS  is  the  livelier  and 
the  more  creatlTs  for  the  variety  In  Its  con- 
stituent personnel.  I  subscribe  to  the  hy- 
pothesis that  it  Is  this  convergence  of  dl- 
▼orMtly  educated  psople  in  a  free  interchange 
of  thought  that  has  bssn  the  one  condition 
which  more  than  any  other  has  enabled  our 
Nation  to  make  tb*  achievements  It  has  In 
commerce,  in  eultxar*.  In  comfort,  and  in  all 
the  other  aspscta  ot  our  society. 

What  fosters  tills  diversity?  Principally  it 
Is  the  autonomy  ot  the  various  institutions 
As  a  college  sxscutlvs  conceives  or  receives 
a  new  idea  that  sssms  promising,  he  has  to 
sell  It  to  only  his  own  facility  and  board  of 
control.  If  he  can  convince  them  that  it  is  a 
sound  project  and  can  And  the  financial  re- 
sotircea  to  implement  the  plan,  It  U  tried 
The  innovations  of  sach  college  will  arise  out 
of  its  own  peculiar  circumstances,  the  par- 
ticular strengths  of  ths  faculty,  the  philo- 
sophical objectlTSS,  ths  limitations  or  the 
advantages  of  the  facilities,  and.  yes.  the 
personal  blass*  aa  well  as  the  imagination 
and  courage  of  the  president  and  his  gov- 
erning board.  It  Is  ths  Independence  of  each 
collegiate  t>ody  which  fosters  diversity. 

Each  new  educational  undertaking  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  reduces  the  diversity 
of  American  education.  Indeed  I  do  not 
know  of  one  college  executive  who  would  not 
quickly  agree  that  thoae  programs  now  sup- 
ported on  our  campuses  by  Federal  funds 
could  be  carried  on  at  least  as  effectively 
by  a  comparable  amount  of  funds  from  other 
sources,  and  In  many,  many  cases  could  be 
conducted  with  mors  creativity,  more  imagi- 
nation, more  flezlMllty.  less  bother  and  at 
a  much  lower  cost  If  the  funds  came  from 
the  traditional  sources.  Olven  such  an 
agreement,  why  then  do  not  the  same  execu- 
tives oppose  Federal  aid.  The  answer  Is 
money 

Money  is  a  good  servant  but  a  dangerous 
master.  The  reason  that  it  U  so  dlfldcult  to 
Justify  Federal  aid  to  education  U  that  ex- 
cept for  the  few  who  admit  to  a  philosophi- 
cal commitment  to  the  centralization  of  the 
services  of  society,  the  only  Justification  for 
Federal  aid  is  monsy,  and  the  awkward,  ugly 
fact  Is  that  ths  Fsdsral  Oovemment  is  far 
more  prodigal  with  Its  ftwds  than  are  other 
sources.  If  only  tb*  proponents  of  Federal 
aid  would  cctns  rlfbi  out  and  state  this  fact 
we  could  face  th*  lasu*  head  on  and  measure 
what  the  easy  moo*y  buys  against  what  we 
must  sacrlflos  la  ovdsr  to  obtain  it  from 
Washington. 

It  is  vmdsnlabls  that  our  incretkslngly 
technical    society   requires    an    increasingly 


skilled  and  knowledgeable  population  ax^ 
to  accomplish  this  end  a  larger  part  of  the 
gross  national  product  must  t>e  invested  In 
eduoatloa. 

The  lasus  Is  whsther  this  urgent  objective 
Is  to  be  achieved  through  congressional 
action — which  forces  the  people  to  pay  more 
for  education  and  at  the  same  time  dlmln- 
lahea  the  diversity  sind  circumscrlbee  the 
creativity  of  the  separate  colleges — or 
whether  the  Nation  can  be  persuaded  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds  through  the 
traditional  sources  and  thus  preserve  the 
freedom  and  the  t>trength  of  American 
education 

The  latter  course  takes  hard  w>>rk  Fund- 
raising  Is  often  a  frustrating  and  ihaiikless 
task,  but  no  priceless  asset  is  earned  ur  re- 
tained without  labor  and  sacrifice 

I  cannot  believe  that  my  colleague  in  col- 
lege administration  would  so  readily  forfeit 
the  full  potential  of  their  respective  Institu- 
tions, nor  would  shirk  the  task  of  local  tl- 
nanclng  Lf  they  fully  realized  what  was  at 
stake  As  black  as  their  financial  future  may 
appear  to  them.  It  cannot  be  tlie  reason  for 
abandoning  integrity  The  course  of  educa- 
tional statesmanship  Is  to  protect  the  great- 
est creative  potential  and  the  greatest  insU- 
tutlonal  individuality  I  don't  believe  that 
course  lies  via  the  Federal  Treasury 

The  college  executives  and  the  officers  of 
government  who  may  have  a  part  through 
their  silent  or  vocal  support  of  Federal  sub- 
sidy will  have  to  answer  to  hi.story  for  the 
consequences  of  their  work 

May  this  Nation  recognize  in  time  the 
stake  It  has  in  keeping  education  decen- 
tralized and  unfederallzed  If  the.se  views 
make  sense  to  you.  I  urge  you  to  do  every- 
thing In  your  ptjwer  to  defeat  any  forthcom- 
ing educational  subsidy  bills  and  also  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  funds  to  higher  education 
through  other  channels  The  accompll.sh- 
ment  of  both  objectives  Is  essential  u>  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  Nation 


A  Pkoposal  for  Aid  to  Education  i  Public 
A.vD  Private  I  Thrhuch  Tax  Credits,  May 
16.  1963 

There  Is  a  remarkable  degree  ot  unity  in 
the  United  States  today  about  the  ur;;ent 
need  to  enlarge  and  to  improve  our  educn- 
tlonal  services  There  la  a  br.>ad  measure 
of  agreement  about  the  need  to  allocate  a 
larger  percentage  L>f  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct to  education  There  Is  no  real  national 
consensus,  however,  about  how  these  needs 
can  best  be  met  The  great  number  and 
variety  of  bills  dealing  with  education  which 
have  been  Introduced  Into  this  Congress  is 
one  proof  of  the  complexity  ot  this  prob- 
lem and  the  diversity  of  viewpoint  about 
how  It  can  be  handled  This  same  wide- 
ranging  diversity  of  viewpoint  e.xlsts  amon*:; 
the  supposed  experts  in  this  field,  the  edu- 
cators themselves. 

It  Is  true  that  numerous  national  educa- 
tional organizations  have  ofnclally  endorsed 
a  particular  plan,  the  administrations  orig- 
inal omnibus  education  bill.  H  R  3000  and 
S  560.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most. 
If  not  all,  of  the  national  educational  or- 
ganizations will  also  suppwrt  any  and  prob- 
ably all  of  the  original  components  of  that 
proposed  legislation  which  may  now  be  of- 
fered in  separate  bills 

It  would  be  a  grave  error  for  the  pub- 
lic or  the  Congress  to  assume,  however 
either  (a)  that  American  education  does 
sp>eak  with  one  voice  In  support  of  this  par- 
ticular legislation,  or  (b)  that  all  po.sslble 
alternatives  to  such  legislation  have  been 
adequately  explored  and  rejected  Within 
such  bodies  as  the  American  Council  on 
Education  and  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges,  for  example,  there  are  numerous 
college  and  university  administrators  who 
oppose  this  legislation,  and  even  among 
those  who  have  agreed  to  go  along  In  an 
effort    to    present    a    united    front    on    some 


kind  of  national  approach  to  the  financial 
problenxs  of  higher  education,  there  are  those 
who  have  grave  reservations  atmut  the  wis- 
dom of  this  legislation  or  its  efficacy  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  education  today  and  who 
would  prefer  to  see  other  and  better  solu- 
tions   attempted.    If    they    could    be    found 

I'his  statement,  prepared  by  a  group  of 
college  presidents  who  represent  only  them- 
selves, but  who  believe  they  speak  the  con- 
victions of  many  people  across  the  land  who 
are  i"oncerned  about  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can education,  is  presented  to  suggest  what 
some  '>f  the  other  and  belter  solutions  might 
be 

Ulilm.itely  there  are  only  two  possible 
Ju.-ttiricutions  fur  Federal  aid  to  education 
One  Is  a  philosophical  commitment  to  the 
centrally  planned  society  wherein  the  Cen- 
tral Government  decides  what  education 
inusL  accomplish,  collects  taxes,  and  dis- 
Lribuie.s  money  to  the  educational  Institu- 
tions Uj  carry  out  the  Government's  plans 
.Since  most  advix-ates  of  Federal  aid  agree 
that  Federal  aid  Is  not  Intended  to  bring 
G  ivernment  control,  we  may  eliminate  thl.s 
Ju.stiftcatlon  U>t  Federal  aid  from  present 
iMiislderatluns 

The  only  other  reason  for  Federal  aid  Is  a 
Judgment  that  the  individual  educational  in- 
stitutions are  unable  to  obtain  from  present 
sources  of  revenue  sufficient  funds  to  meet 
future  demands  for  their  services.  Those 
services  are  of  extraordinary  diversity  In  pur- 
pose. In  character  and  in  clientele  served 
and  this  very  diversity  Is  widely  recognized 
na  one  of  the  most  beneficial  characteris- 
tics of  American  higher  education.  One  of 
the  serious  Umltullons  Inherent  In  programs 
of  Federal  grants  and  loans  Is  that  they  can- 
not meet  equally  well  the  needs  of  the  vastly 
diverse  educational  Institutions,  for  each 
college  has  Its  own  set  of  requirements  for 
additional  funds.  It  therefore  seems  appro- 
priate to  recommend  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment seek  a  wholly  new  approach  to  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Speclttcally,  we  urge  that  Congress  adopt 
to  supplement  the  present  provisions  of  tax 
deductions  for  educational  philanthropy, 
new  legislation  amending  the  current  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  allow  direct  tax 
credits — 

(a)  For  tuition  paid  for  a  dependent 
studying  at  any  educational  Institution, 
public  or  private,  up  to  (>erhaps  $300  per 
student  per  year: 

(b)  For  contributions  by  an  Individual  to 
any  educational  institution  whose  tax-ex- 
empt status  Is  recognized  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  up  to  a  total,  for  example, 
of  $100  a  year  or  20  percent  of  the  Individ- 
uals total  Federal  Income  tax  obligation, 
whichever  should  be  smaller,  and 

(c)  For  contributions  by  corp>oratlons  to 
any  educational  Institution  whose  tax-ex- 
empt status  is  recognized  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  up  to  a  possible  total  of 
$5,000  or  5  percent  of  the  corporation's  total 
Federal  Income  tax  obligation  for  the  year, 
whichever  should  be  smaller  ' 

Although  the  tax  credit  legislation  Is  pro- 
posed as  supplementary  to  existing  legisla- 
tion regarding  deductions  for  educational 
philanthropy.  It  is  not  Intended  that  the  tax- 
payer should  receive  double  relief  for  the 
amount  of  tuition  and  or  gift  recognized  as 
a  tax  credit  Such  tax  credits  would  reduce 
the  celling  on  deductions  for  the  Individual 
tiixpayer  in  the  ex.ict  umount  recognized  as 
tax  credit 


'  The  ceilings  here  proposed  are  suggestions 
only  and  could  not  be  established  until  the 
necessary  research  Is  completed  to  predict 
losses  of  tax  revenue  that  would  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  amounts  now  considered 
appropriate  under  proposed  programs  of 
grants  and  loans. 
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Tlie  case  for  this  legislation  we  believe 
rests  on  the  following  grounds : 

1.  It  would  release  Increased  funds  which 
could  be  used  for  those  purposes  most  di- 
rectly related  to  the  real  needs  of  each 
Institution,  public  or  private.  In  most  case* 
the  most  urgent  financial  needs  have  to  do 
with  the  paying  of  salaries  and  other  operat- 
ing costs. 

2.  It  would  help  to  preserve  the  diversity 
and  flexibility  of  the  whole  American  edu- 
cational system  which,  we  believe,  is  Im- 
portant in  maintaining  the  freedom  and 
pluralism    In   our   national   life. 

3.  It  would  offer  a  solution  to  the  grave 
constitutional  question  which  casts  a  dark 
shadow  over  the  whole  Issue  of  aid  to  pri- 
vate, independent,  and  church-related  col- 
leges. Such  tax  credits  would  offer  an  ac- 
ceptable means  of  channeling  greatly  en- 
larged new  funds  into  education,  tax- 
supported  or  privately  supported.  State- 
controlled  or  Independent,  secular  or  reli- 
gious— and  within  the  framework  of  a  policy 
long  established  by  the  Congress  of  giving 
incentives  to  taxpayers  to  make  voluntary 
contributions  for  the  support  of  educational 
services  of  all  types  of  organization,  philos- 
ophy, and  control. 

4.  The  independence  of  action  of  each 
Institution  would  be  strengthened  and 
enhanced.^ 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons  we 
commend  to  the  Congress  a  new  approach 
to  the  financial  problems  of  higher  educa- 
tion, the  enactment  of  a  program  of  tax 
credits  for  tuition  and  for  gifts  to  institu- 
tions  of   higher   learning. 

siONns 

Aurora  College  (Illinois),  President  James 
Criml. 

Bates  College  (Maine).  President  Charles 
Phillips. 

Belolt  College  (Wisconsin).  President  Mil- 
ler Upton. 

Brlgham  Young  University  (Utah),  Presi- 
dent Ernest  Wilkinson. 

Claremont  Men's  College  (California), 
President  George  C.  S.  Benson. 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University  (South 
Dakota) ,  President  Jack  J.  Early. 

Eariham  College  (Indiana),  President 
Landrum  Boiling. 

Franklin  College  (Indiana) ,  President  Har- 
old Richardson. 

Hanover  College  ( Indiana ) ,  President  John 
Horner. 

Hillsdale  College  (Michigan),  President 
Donald  Phillips. 

Indiana  Central  College  (Indiana),  Presi- 
dent I.  Lynd  Esch. 

King  College  (Tennessee),  President  R.  T. 
L  Listen. 

Lake  Erie  College  (Ohio) ,  President  Paul 
Weaver. 

Princlpia  College  (Illinois),  President 
David  K.  Andrews. 

Rockford  College  (Illinois).  President 
John  A.  Howard. 

Stetson  University  (Florida).  President 
J.  O.  Edmunds. 

Texas  Christian  Unjversity  (Texas). 
Chancellor  M.  F.  Sadler,      v. 

Ursinus  College  (Pennsylvania),  President 
D  L.  Helfferlch. 

Wabash  College  (Indiana),  President 
Byron  K.  Trlppet. 

Wheaton  College  (Illinois).  President  Ray- 
mond V.  Edman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 


-  It  is  not  here  proposed  that  existing  pro- 
grams of  loans  and  grants  be  discontinued. 
Such  programs  are  so  generally  Incorporated 
Into  the  operations  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities that  any  quick  termination  or  reduc- 
tion of  them  would  result  in  severe  hardships 
and  dislocations  for  educational  institutions 
and  their  students. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  for  this  very  excellent, 
lucid,  and  helpful  statement.  I  am  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  his  analysis  of  that 
portion  of  the  bill  which  relates  to  grants 
to  private  church  related  institutions  and 
would  deny  them  from  facilities  in  which 
religious  instruction  occurs.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  has  any 
idea  as  to  how  the  courts  would  define 
the  term  "facility"?  Would  it  define  it 
as  a  building  or  would  it  be  a  classroom 
or  could  it  possibly  be  an  entire  campus? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  not  sure  the 
legislative  history  makes  that  clear.  Of 
course,  the  gentleman,  I  think,  is  refer- 
ring to  an  argument  made  in  committee 
by  those  who  support  the  coiastitution- 
ality  of  this  bill.  They  say:  Well,  look 
at  all  the  programs  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  already  involved  in.  I 
think  the  report  was  prepared  by  the 
subcommittee  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon,  and  a  very  excellent  report  it 
is,  and  they  say  the  Federal  Government 
today  is  involved  in  education  to  the 
tune  of  about  $2.2  billion.  Of  that  I 
think  about  $1.2  billion  is  in  direct  sup- 
port of  Federal  aid  to  education  and 
much  of  it  in  support  of  direct  payments 
and  in  the  form  of  grants  and  loans. 
Then  they  say :  What  about  all  this,  and 
I  would  reply:  In  this  country  for  150 
years  we  were  told  that  it  was  constitu- 
tional for  them  to  read  the  Bible  and 
recite  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  country.  Then,  all  of  a 
sudden  one  day.  we  woke  up  and  found 
that  the  Supreme  Court  had  declared 
it  was  unconstitutional.  The  Supreme 
Court  may  well  do  exactly  the  same  thing 
with  respect  to  this  bill  and  say  that  it  is 
an  unconstitutional  provision  to  make  a 
grant,  an  outright  grant  to  a  church  re- 
lated school. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  information  to  us  and  to 
tell  him  I  am  very  much  concerned  about 
this  same  matter.  This  matter  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  House  last  year.  I  had  to 
oppose  this  bill  because  it  began  a  new 
program  of  grants  to  other  than  public 
institutions.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  have  an  amendment  which  I  hope 
to  offer  under  the  5-minute  rule  which 
will  give  us  a  chance — if  the  gentleman 
has  not  prepared  a  similar  amendment — 
to  express  our  opinion  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  gentleman  for  his  support. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Powell  1  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  immediately 
following  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
traoi  Illinois,  there  be  inseiied  a  state- 
ment of  Federal  programs  under  which 
institutions  with  religious  affiliations  re- 
ceive Federal  funds  through  grants  or 
loans. 


The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Federal    Programs    Under    Which    iNSTrru- 
TioNS  WrrH  Religious  Atfliation  Receive 
Federal  Funds  Through  Grants  or  Loans 
Attached  is  a  description  of  Federal  pro- 
grams under  which  educational  institutions 
with     religious     affiliation     receive     Federal 
funds  through  grants  or  loans.     The  follow- 
ing should   be   kept   in   mind  in  using  this 
material: 

1.  Payments  to  institutions  for  which  the 
United  States  receives  a  quid  pro  quo  In  a 
proprietary  sense  are  outside  the  scope  of  the 
attached  listing.  However,  Federal  programs 
are  so  diverse  that  a  clear  line  in  this  re- 
spect is  not  always  possible,  and  many  pro- 
grams, not  listed  here  because  the  Federal 
Government  receives  such  a  qtild  pro  quo,  are 
frequently  of  benefit  to  institutions.' 

2.  Programs  to  pay  Institutions  for  training 
Government  civilian  or  military  personnel  are 
not  included  here.  See,  for  example,  5  U.S.C. 
2301  for  a  Government-wide  employees' 
training  program. 

3.  Except  as  noted  under  item  3  of  the  de- 
scription of  programs  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  in  the  case  of  payments  for  the 
education  of  Indian  children,  institutions 
with  religious  affiliation  participate  in  all  of 
the  programs  listed ,'- 

department  of  health,  education,  and 

WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

A.  National  Defense  Education  Act  Programs 
1.  National  defense  student  loan  program 
(National  Defense  Education  Act  (Public 
Law  85-864),  sec.  201  et  seq.;  20  U.S.C.  241 
et  seq.)  : 

Funds  are  made  available  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  under  title  II  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  to  enable 
public  and  private,  nonprofit  Institutions  of 
higher  education  to  make  low-interest  loans 
to  needy  students. 

The  Federal  Government  advances  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  capital  needed  for  a  loan 
fund  at  an  institution.'  In  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Federal  capital  contribution  at  any  insti- 
tution may  not  exceed  •250,000.     The   loan 


'  42  U.S.C.  1891-1893  provides  that  author- 
ity to  contract  for  basic  scientific  research  at 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  education 
shall  be  deemed  authority  to  make  grants  for 
that  purpose.  Furthermore,  authority  to 
make  grants  or  contracts  for  basic  or  applied 
research  at  such  institutions  provides  author- 
ity to  vest  In  the  institution  title  to  equip- 
ment purchased  with  grant  or  contract  funds, 
without  further  obligation  to  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

^  No  statute  has  been  found  where  author- 
ity to  deal  with  non-public  Institutions  ex- 
cludes dealing  with  those  with  religious  af- 
filiation, except  25  U.S.C.  278,  279.  That  law 
declares  "the  settled  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  no  appropriation  whatever  out 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  edu- 
cation of  Indian  children  in  any  sectarian 
school."  Subsistence  and  clothing  are  pro- 
vided for  some  children  in  such  schools. 
25  U.S.C.  280  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  issue  a  patent  to  religious  orga- 
nizations for  lands  used  by  them  prior  to 
September  21,  1922,  for  mission  or  school 
purposes. 

'  The  Conunlssioner  may  make  loans  to 
Institutions  to  help  them  finance  their  re- 
quired 10  percent  advance  to  the  loon  fund, 
where  such  funds  cannot  be  sectired  from 
non-Federal  sources  upon  terms  and  condi- 
tions deemed  reasonable  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. The  term  is  up  to  15  years  with  in- 
terest at  such  rate  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  cover  all  costs  to  the  Oovem- 
ment, including  probable  losses. 
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to  an  Individual  student  may  not  exc«ed 
•  1.000  for  a  flacal  jmlt  and  no  student  m&7 
borrow  more  than  HjOOO  for  all  years.  Spe- 
cial consideration  muat  be  glTen  In  provid- 
ing loana  to  studanti  with  superior  academic 
tMtckgnninda  who  aspr—s  a  dealre  to  teach 
In  elementary  or  weondary  schools  (not 
nec««sarlly  thoM  which  are  public)  and  stu- 
dents with  strong  academic  backgrounds  In 
science.  mathemaUca.  engineering,  or  a  mod- 
ern (urelgn  language,  but  other  students  may 
hIso  receive  loans.  Kach  note  must  provide 
ih^kt  up  to  10  percent  of  the  loan  i  plus  inter- 
est! will  t>e  cancelled  for  each  year  uf  service 
us  a  full-time  teacher  In  a  public  elementary 
ur  secondary  school,  but  not  mure  than  bO 
percent  uf  a  loan  can  be  cancelled  in  this 
manner. 

3.  National  defenae  fellowships  iNVitumal 
Defense  Education  Act  (Public  Law  85  864  < . 
sec.  404;  20  U.S.C.  464)  : 

Graduate  programa  In  institutions  of 
higher  education  are  given  quotas  by  the 
Commiaaloner  of  Education  for  the  award  of 
graduate  fellowahlpa.  The  Commissioner 
awards  1.500  feUowahlpa  per  year  for  periods 
of  study  In  svich  progranu.  not  in  excess  of 
3  academic  year*.  The  Individual  receiv- 
ing the  feUowahlp  receives  $2,000  to  $2,400 
per  year,  depending  on  the  year  of  study, 
plus  an  allowance  for  dependents  In  addi- 
tion, the  Institution  which  the  Individual 
attends  receives  the  portion  of  the  cost  at- 
tributable to  such  Individual's  study  not  to 
exceed  $2,500  per  fellowship  holder  per  aca- 
demic year. 

3.  Loans  to  nonprofit  private  sch(X];s  (Na- 
tional Defenae  Bducatlon  Act  <  Public  Law 
85-864) .  sec.  306:  30  VB.C.  446)  : 

Title  UI  of  the  NatUxial  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  Is  deatgned  to  strengthen  science. 
mathematlca,  and  modem  foreign  langua^^e 
Instruction  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  title  contains  provisions  for 
grants  to  strengthen  State  supervisory  serv- 
ices for  public  eletnentary  and  secondary 
schools  and  for  granta  to  enable  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  to  acquire 
science,  mathematlca,  and  modern  foreign 
language  equipment  (and  to  remodel  space 
used  for  such  equipment) 

Twelve  percent  of  each  appropriation  for 
the  acquisition  of  science,  mathematics,  or 
foreign  language  equipment  (or  minor  re- 
modeling of  space  for  such  equipment  i  Is  re- 
quired to  be  allotted  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  lo«na  to  private,  nonprofit,  ele- 
mentary, and  ■econdary  schools.  Afllliatlon 
or  nonaOllatlon  with  a  religious  organisa- 
tion Ls  Immaterial.  The  loans  are  authorized 
to  enahle  the  boriowing  school  to  acquire 
equipment  of  the  typea  referred  to  above 
(and  do  minor  remodaUng)  and  must  bear 
interest  at  one-fourth  of  1  percent  above  the 
current  average  yiald  on  all  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obllgatlona  of  the  United  States.  ad- 
Justed  to  the  nearest  ooe-elghth  of  l  percent 
Such    loans  must  mature  within    10   years. 

4.  Testing  students  in  secondary  schools 
(National  Defense  Bducation  Act  (Public 
Law  86-404).  sec.  504<b);  30  US.C    404(b)  ) 

Under  Utle  V  of  the  NaUonal  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  grants  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies may  be  used,  aaaong  other  things,  for 
testing  students  In  eeoondary  schools,  pub- 
lic or  private.  Tb*  Federal  participation 
through  the  State  grant  Is  one-half  the  cost 
of  such  testing.  The  ssctlon  cited  above  pro- 
vides that  In  any  State  with  an  approved 
State  plan  which  Is  not  authorized  by  law 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  testing  students  In  one 
or  more  secondary  schools,  the  Commissioner 
of  Sducatlon  ahall  arrange  for  the  testing  of 
such  students  and  pay  one-half  the  cost 
thereof  (for  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  pro- 
Brram  the  payment  for  testing  was  the  full 
cost) .  In  carrying  oat  thU  provision  dtn-lng 
the  lMO-41  school  year,  the  Commissioner 
arranged  for  testing  students  In  private  sec- 
ondary schools  at  40  8t«tes.     (For  purposes 


of  the  act  the  Virgin  Islands,  P\jerto  Rico. 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Ouam  are 
treated  as  States  ) 

The  provision  for  the  Oommlssloner  to  ar- 
range testing  was  Inserted  In  the  law  because 
of  the  knowledge  that  In  some  States  the 
State  educational  agency  would  not  have  au- 
thority to  make  payments  toward  tl>e  testing 
of  students  In  nonpublic  schools,  particu- 
larly   tJioee   with   religious   afflllatlon 

5.  Institutes  for  training  secondary  school 
counselors  and  Institutes  for  training  mod- 
ern foreli^n  language  teachers  (National  De- 
fense Education  Act  (Public  Law  85  864), 
sees.  511,  611:  2U  use   4i)l.  521  i 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  Is  author- 
ized to  contract  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  fur  summer  and  regular  academic 
yciu-  txiilii.ng  pri>|i;r.uns  to  Improve  the  quali- 
fications of  counselors  In  secondary  schools 
and  modern  foreii^n  language  teachers  Tlie 
teachers  from  public,  sectarian,  or  any  other 
types  of  private  schools  receive  the  opfxjr- 
tunlty  for  training  without  tuition  coets. 
However,  the  act  authL>rlzes  the  Conunls- 
sloner  to  pay  a  stipend  for  subsistence  only 
to  those  who  are  to  teach  In  public  scho«-jl8 

Although  the  Instructli^n  Is  conducted 
under  a  contractual  arrangement  pursuant 
to  statute,  it  is  Included  In  this  listing 
because  the  effect  Is  very  similar  to  that  f>f 
a  grant.  The  contract  finances  edui.-atlonal 
services  by  which  tlie  participating  Instuu- 
tlons  serve  a  segment  of  people  whom  it 
would   be  Uielr   normal  function   to  train. 

6     Language    and    area    centers    (National 
Defense     Education     Act     (Public     Law     85 
864).    sec     601(a);    20   USC     511(ai) 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  l.s  a\ith.>r- 
Ized  to  arrange  through  contracU  with  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  for  the  esub- 
llshment  and  operation  by  them  of  centers 
for  the  teaching  of  certain  modern  foreign 
languages  and  studies  related  to  the  cultures 
In  which  such  languages  are  used.  The 
languages  are  confined  to  those  for  which 
trained  Individuals  are  needed  In  btislness. 
government  or  education  While  the  statute 
authorizes  only  contracU"  for  payment  of 
one-half  the  cost,  the  pro»fram  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  grant  situation 

7.  Language  fellowships  (National  Defense 
Education  Act  ( P\ibllc  Law  85  86-»  i  sec 
eOl.b);    20    CSC    SUibi  ) 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  Is  author- 
ized to  pay  stipends  to  Individuals  under- 
going advanced  training  in  any  modern  for- 
eign language  with  reapect  to  which  he  de- 
termines there  Is  a  special  need  In  business, 
government  or  education  No  payment  la 
made  to  the  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, although  the  stipend  is  so  computed 
as  to  Include  an  amount  which  will  enable 
the  individual  to  meet  his  tuition  and  sub- 
sistence  needs. 

8.  Foreign    language     research     ( National 
Defense  Education  Act   (Public  Law  85  864) 
sec.  602;  20  US  C   512)  : 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  Is  author- 
ized to  contract  for  studies  and  surveys 
relating  to  the  need  for  improved  Instruction 
in  modem  foreign  languages  and  research 
in  effective  methods  of  improving  such  in- 
struction. While  the  statute  provides  for  a 
contractual  arrangament.  the  program  has 
many  of  the  attributes  of  a  grant  situation 

9    Research  and  experimentation  in  more 
effective  utilization  of  television,  radio,  mo- 
tion   pictures,   and   related   media    (National 
Defense  Education  Act  (Public  Law  85-864) 
sec   703;  20  USC  542) 

In  carrying  out  his  authorl/.iitlon  to  make 
grants  or  contracts  for  research,  experimen- 
tation, and  dissemination  of  Information  In 
the  development  of  methods  for  utilizing 
new  media  of  communication  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation has  frequently  paid  for  research,  ex- 
perimentation and  dissemination  activities 
of  Institutions  of  higher  education  without 
regard  to  religious  afflllatlon. 


B  Grrtnts  for  teaching  in  the  education  of 
menUlly  retarded  children  (Public  Law  85- 
928.  sec  1,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  86- 
15a  at  73  SUt.  S4«  (20  U.S  C.  611)  : 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  makes 
grants  to  public  or  other  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  assist  them  in 
providing  training  of  teachers  In  fields  re- 
hited  to  the  education  of  mentally  retarded 
children  These  grants  may  bo  used  both 
In  connection  with  the  costs  of  Instruction 
and  for  estiibllshlng  and  maintaining  fellow- 
ships This  Is  a  new  program  under  which 
griintji  have  been  made  to  only  19  Institu- 
tions One  of  these  U  known  to  have  re- 
ligious afflllatlon. 

C  Cooperative  research  on  problems  In 
eduialion  (Public  Law  531.  83d  Cong  ,  sec.  1, 
20  U  SC.  331  )  : 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  Is  author- 
ized to  contract  or  make  other  Jointly  fi- 
nanced cooperative  arrangements  with  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  for  studies  and 
reseiuch  on  problems  In  education.  In  prac- 
tice all  arrangements  have  been  made 
through  contract.  The  program  Is  listed 
here,  however,  because  It  has  many  of  the 
attributes  of  a  grant  situation 

Public  Health  Srrvxct 

A  Health  research  project  grants  (Public 
Health  Service  Act,  sec  301(d);  42  USC 
•J41 1  d  I ,  Public  Law  660,  84th  Cong  ;  33  U  S  C 
466  et  seq  ,  Public  Law  159.  84th  Cong  ;  42 
USC   1857  et  seq  )  : 

Grants  are  authorized  to  defray  the  cost 
of  research  projects  relating  to  the  causes, 
prevention,  treatment,  or  control  of  the 
physical  and  mental  di.seases  and  Impair- 
nipnt.s  of  man.  and  aLso  relating  to  the  cause, 
control,  and  prevention  of  air  and  water 
pollution  * 

B  Construction  of  hospitals  and  other 
niediciil  facilities  (Public  Health  Service  Act, 
title  VI;   42  U  S  C    3«1  et  seq  i  : 

Grants  are  authorized  to  meet  from  one- 
third  to  two-thirds  the  cost  of  consuuctlon 
of  general  hospitals  and  other  medical  fa- 
cilities. Such  other  facilities  include  hixs- 
pltal -related  h<-iusing  for  nurses  and  nursing 
homes. 

C"  Construction  of  health  research  facili- 
ties (Public  Health  Service  Act,  title  VII; 
Al   I'  .s  C    2'j:J  et  seq  )  . 

Grants  are  authorized  to  meet  up  to  50 
[>ercent  of  the  cost  of  construction,  remodel- 
ing, or  equipping  of  facilities  for  the  conduct 
of  research  in  the  sciences  related  to  health. 

D  Categorical  training  grants  and  trainee- 
ships  (Public  Health  Service  Act,  sees.  403. 
412.  422,  433  I  a)  and  303;  42  USC  383.  287  .i. 
288a,  289c,  and  242a »  : 

Grants  may  be  made  to  training  Institu- 
tions to  meet  the  costs  of  providing  special- 
ized, technical  or  advanced  training  with  re- 
s(>ect  to  particular  diseases  of  public  health 
slifnlficance  (cancer,  heart  disease,  mental 
health,  etc  I  or  with  respect  to  air  or  water 
pollution  (42  use.  1857;  33  USC.  466). 
One  example  of  such  grants  were  those  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  to 
schcKjls  of  divinity  of  the  three  major  faiths 
t<}  develop  on  a  5-year  pilot  basis  Improved 
Instruction  In  mental  health.  Authority  is 
also  provided  for  awarding  tralneeshipe  to  In- 
dividuals, selected  either  by  the  training 
school  or  by  the  Public  Health  Service.  Uj 
provide  them  subsistence  supfx)rt  and  ex- 
penses during  their  period  of  categorical 
training  (  4.'  C  F  R     pts    63  and  64  ) . 
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*  A  recent  amendment  (Public  Law  86-798) 
has  al.s<i  authorized  the  use  of  up  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  health 
research  projects  for  grants  to  nonprofit  uni- 
versities or  other  institutions  for  the  general 
support  of  their  health  research  and  research 
training  programs.  While  no  such  grants 
have  yet  been  made,  present  plans  are  to 
make  awards  without  regard  to  the  religious 
afflllatlon  of  the  grantees. 


E.  Research  fellowship  grants  and  awards 
(Public  Health  Service  Act.  sees.  301(c).  43S 
(a);    42  U.S.C.  241(c),  289c): 

Authority  Is  provided  to  award  fellowships 
to  Individuals  selected  by  the  Service,  or  to 
make  grants  to  institutions  to  permit  them 
to  award  fellowships,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding subsistence  support  and  expenses  to 
.in  Individual  In  his  conduct  of  research  or 
m  his  acquisition  of  research  training  (42 
(■  F  R  ,  pt.  61) . 

P  Tralneeshlps  for  Professional  Public 
Health  Personnel  (Public  Health  Service  Act. 
sec    306;    42   U.S.C.  24ad). 

Authority  Is  provided  for  awards  either  di- 
rectly to  Individuals  or  by  means  of  grants  to 
the  training  institution  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  individual's  tuition,  fees  and  subsistence 
during  his  graduate  or  specialized  training  in 
public  health  for  physicians,  engineers, 
nurses,  and  other  professional  health  per- 
sonnel. 

0.  Advanced  training  of  professional 
nurses  (Public  Health  Service  Act,  sec.  307; 
42  use.  242e)  : 

Authority  Is  provided  for  the  award  of 
tralneeshlps  by  grants  to  training  Institu- 
tions to  cover  the  cost  of  tuition,  fees, 
stipends  and  allowances  of  professional 
nurses  t>eing  trained  to  teach  or  to  serve  in 
an  administrative  or  supervisory  capacity. 

H.  Project  grants  for  graduate  training  in 
public  health  (Public  Health  Service  Act, 
sec   309;  42  U.S.C.  242g)  : 

Project  grants  are  authorized  to  be 
awarded  to  schools  of  public  health,  nursing 
or  engineering  to  meet  the  costs  of  graduate 
or  specialized  training  In  public  health  for 
nurses  or  engineers  and  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  or  expanding  graduate  public 
health  training  In  such  schools. 

1.  Indian  health — aid  in  construction  of 
community  hospitals  (Public  Law  85-151; 
42  U.S.C.  2005)  : 

Grants  are  authorized  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  community  hospitals  based  on 
the  proportion  of  construction  costs  attrib- 
utable to  the  health  needs  of  the  Indians  in 
the  community. 

J.  Cancer  control  grants  (Public  Law  86- 
703)  : 

Under  authority  of  the  current  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Appropriation  Act  (Public  Law  86-703), 
grants  are  made  to  hospitals,  universities 
or  other  such  Institutions,  for  the  conduct 
of  cancer  prevention,  control,  and  eradica- 
tion programs. 

Office  of   Vocational  Rehahilitation 

A.  Grants  for  research,  demonstration  and 
training  projects  related  to  vocational  re- 
habilitation (Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
(Public  Law  566,  83d  Cong),  sec.  4(a);  29 
U.S.C.  84(a))  : 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
public  and  other  nonprofit  organizations  for 
paying  a  part  of  the  cost  of  projects  for  re- 
.search  and  demonstrations  in  the  field  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  training  of 
individvials  in  professional  fields  which  pro- 
vide services  to  physically  handicapped  indi- 
viduals. Many  of  the  grants  for  reeearch  and 
demonstration  are  made  to  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  most  of  the  grants  for 
training  are  made  to  such  Institutions.  The 
training  grants  Include  an  amount  to  enable 
the  institutions  to  pay  stipends  to  persons 
in  training. 

B.  Vocational  rehabilitation  fellowships 
(Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  (Public  Law 
.'^.65,  83d  Cong  ).  sec.  7(a)(3);  29  U.S.C.  37 
( .H  I  ( 3  )  )  : 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  authorized  to  provide  training  in 
technical  matters  relating  to  vocational  r»- 
liabllltatlon  services,  including  the  sstabUsh- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  research  fellow- 
ships with  stipends  find  allowances.  Pur- 
suant to  this  a  limited  number  of  research 


fellowships  are  awarded  for  study  and  re- 
search at  various  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Social  Security  Administration 

A.  Cooperative  research  or  demonstration 
projects  (sec.  1110  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  added  by  sec.  331  of  Public  Law  880.  84th 
Cong.;  42  use.  1310): 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  or 
contracts  with  public  and  other  nonprofit 
organizations  for  paying  part  of  the  cost  of 
research  or  demonstration  projects  relating 
to  public  welfare  and  social  security  matters. 
While  the  enabling  legislation  was  effective 
for  fiscal  year  1957,  appropriations  were  first 
available  to  carry  out  this  program  during 
the  1961  fiscal  year;  $350,000  has  been  made 
available  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  one-third  to  one-half  of  that 
amount  will  be  for  financing  projects  at 
Institutions  of  higher  education.  In  the 
approval  of  such  projects  no  distinction  is 
made  because  of  religious  affiliation  of  an 
institution. 

B.  Children's  Bureau — special  projects  re- 
lating to  crippled  children  and  maternal  and 
child  health  services  (sees.  602(b)  and  512(b) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  by 
sees.  707(b)(1)(A)  and  707(b)  (2)  (A)  of  Pub- 
Uc  Law  86-778;  42  UJS.C.  702(b)  and  712(b) )  : 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  State 
health  agencies  and  nonprofit  Institutions  of 
higher  education  for  special  projects  in  the 
field  of  services  for  crippled  children  and 
maternal  and  child  health.  Up  to  now  such 
projects  have  been  financed  by  State  agen- 
cies as  the  result  of  receiving  grants  from 
the  Federal  Government.  In  the  future, 
however,  grants  will  be  made  directly  from 
the  Federal  Government,  and  no  distinction 
is  planned  with  respect  to  sectarian  institu- 
tions. 

Office  of  Field  Administration 

Surplus  property  utilization  program  (Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  (Public  Law  152.  81st  Cong),  as 
amended,  sees,  203(J)  and  203(k);  40  USC. 
484  (J)  and  (k))  : 

Under  these  provisions  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized 
to  allocate  siu-plus  personal  property  for 
transfer  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  State  agencies  for  distribution  to 
educational,  health,  and  civil  defense  orga- 
nisations. Surplus  real  estate  assigned  by 
the  Oeneral  Services  Administrator  Is  trans- 
ferred by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  educational  and  public 
health  purposes  at  a  public  benefit  discount 
which  can  be  as  much  as  100  percent  of  the 
appraised  fair  value.  The  Institutions  which 
receive  real  and  personal  property  Include 
public  and  private  nonprofit  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  Institutions  of  higher 
education. 

ATOMIC    ENEXGT    COMMISSION 

Aid  tor  nuclear  equipment  and  loan  of 
nuclear  materials  to  colleges  (Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  586,  79th  Cong.), 
as  amended,  sees.  3(a),  5(c)(2);  42  UJS.C. 
2061,  2111)  : 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  operates  a 
variety  of  programs  under  which  support  is 
given  for  activities  in  institutions  of  higher 
education.  For  ptirposes  of  this  listing  these 
programs  are  grouped  as  follows : 

1.  Special  fellowships  for  study  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  under  which  pay- 
ments are  made  to  Individuals  to  cover  tui- 
tion and  subsistence  costs  for  students  In 
nuclear  science  and  engineering  and  for  grad- 
uate work  in  the  atomic  energy  aspects  of 
the  life  sciences. 

2.  Orants  to  Institutions  to  enable  them  to 
acqtiire  (a)  nuclear  laboratory  equipment, 
(b)  reeearch  reactors,  and  (c)  teaching  aids 
and  laboratory  equipment  for  radioisotope 
technology. 


3.  Loans  of  materials  for  instruction  in 
nuclear  fields  and  for  research  reactors. 

4.  Support  of  research  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  through  grants  or  contracts 
in  various  fields  involving  atomic  energy. 

5.  Summer  institutes  in  Institutions  of 
higher  education  to  train  teachers  in  various 
fields  relating  to  atomic  energy.  Instruc- 
tional costs  are  defrayed  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission;  stipends  to  teachers, 
who  may  be  from  schools  with  religious 
affiliation  are  paid  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  (cf.  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  counseling  and  foreign  language 
institutes  where,  because  of  statute,  stipends 
are  paid  only  to  public  school  teachers.) 

veterans'  administration 

A.  Vocational  rehabilitation  (veterans' 
benefits  (Public  Law  85-857),  ch.  31,  sees. 
1503,  1504;   38  U.S.C.  1503,  1504)  : 

Training  Is  purchased  from  educational 
institutions  of  all  tjrpes,  including  thoee  with 
sectarian  affiliation,  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
war  veterans  with  service-connected  disabil- 
ities. In  addition,  a  subsistence  allowance 
is  paid  the  veteran. 

B.  Educational  benefits  for  World  War  II 
and  Korean  veterans  (veterans'  benefits 
(Public  Law  85-857) ,  ch.  33.  sec.  1601  et  seq.; 
38  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.) : 

Educational  benefits  for  veterans  of  World 
War  n  were  included  in  Public  Law  346,  78th 
Congress.  Under  the  c»'iginal  arrangement, 
a  tuition  payment  was  made  directly  to  the 
school  which  the  veteran  attended,  and  this 
could  include  a  theological  school.  In  addi- 
tion, a  subsistence  payment  was  made  to  the 
veteran.  The  arrangement  for  payment  of 
tuition  directly  to  the  school  was  changed  by 
Public  Law  550,  82d  Congress,  which  author- 
ized a  payment  to  the  veteran  and  left  It  to 
him  to  take  care  of  any  tuition  charges. 
The  program  for  World  War  II  veterans 
ended  in  July  1956,  except  for  a  small  num- 
ber of  persons  who  were  entitled  to  training 
benefits  beyond  that  date.  The  present  pro- 
gram authorized  by  Public  Law  86-857  pro- 
vides for  an  education  and  training  allow- 
ance directly  to  the  veteran.  Small  allow- 
ances are  paid  to  each  educational  institu- 
tion to  reimburse  it  for  the  cost  of  making 
required  reports  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion regarding  the  veterans  in  attendance 
(38  U.S.C.  1645). 

C.  War  orphans  educational  assistance 
(veterans'  benefits  (Public  Law  85-867),  ch. 
35,  sec.  1701  et  seq.;  33  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.)  : 

This  program  provides  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  children  of  wartime  veterans 
who  died  from  a  service-incurred  disease  or 
injury.  The  student  mtist  be  pursuing  an 
approved  program  of  education  in  an  Insti- 
tution of  higher  education  or  in  a  vocational 
school  below  the  college  level.  Payments  are 
made  directly  to  the  student  to  meet  In  part 
the  expense  of  his  tuition  and  subsistauce. 
The  Veterans'  Administrator  is  required  to 
pay  each  educational  institution  $1  per 
month  for  each  eligible  person  enrolled  to 
assist  in  defraying  the  cost  of  preparing  and 
submitting  reporU   (38  U.S.C.  1766). 

NATIONAL     SCIXNCX     rOITNDATION 

(National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950 
(Public  Law  507.  Blst  Cong.),  sees.  3(a)  (2). 
(3),  (4)  and  (b).  11(c)  and  14,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  85-510,  sec.  2  and  Public  Law 
86-232.  sec.  1;  42  UJS.C.  1862  (a).  (2),  (3). 
(4)  and  (b) ,  1870(c)  and  1872a(b) )  : 

Pursuant  to  broad  statutory  authoriza- 
tions to  foster  research  and  education  in 
scientific  fields,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  provides  the  following  support 
for  activities  in  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation : 

1.  Fellowships  for  various  types  of  gradu- 
ate studies  include  allowance  for  tuition 
and  subsistence  and  permit  study  at  any 
accredited  nonprofit  institution  of  higher 
education   in   the   United  States  or  abroad. 
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%.  SummMr,  acftdnnlc  year  and  ln-Mrvlc« 
Instltutas  •!•  *rfl'*^T**  at  ln«UtuUona  of 
hlch«r  aducaUoa  Uuouc^  stipend  and  tui- 
tion pajrmants  to  lin|>roT«  the  quallflcatlona 
of  Mch  achool  mad  eoU*(«  tMtchen  in  aclence 
and  mathematlca.  Stipends  are  paid  with- 
out regard  to  th«  fact  that  the  teacher  Is 
from  a  school  with  rallglous  afflUatlon  (Cf. 
National  Defenae  Bducatlon  Act  counseling 
and  foreign  lancuaga  Institutes  (supra) 
where,  becaua*  of  «tatute.  stipends  are  paid 
only  to  public  acbool  teachers  > 

3.  Special  projacta  In  science  education 
are  financed  to  provide  the  experimental 
testing  and  development  of  promising  new 
ideas  for  the  ImproTcment  of  science  Instruc- 
tion 

4.  Programs  ara  financed  to  impro-.e 
couraa  content  and  aupplementary  teaching 
alda  In  aclence. 

5.  Orants  are  made  for  basic  research  In 
the  sdenoee.  Ineladlng  funds  for  the  use  i>f 
maduate  students  ae  rcaoarch  assistants 

>^^ STAT*    DBPASTMKNT 

The  State  Department  supports  educa- 
f  tlonal  BCtlTltlea  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
a  variety  of  programa  for  International  ex- 
change. Improvement  of  cultural  relatlon- 
shlpe  and  rendering  of  technical  assistance 
to  foreign  countries.  Basically,  under  the 
programs  students  frc»n  this  country  are 
permitted  to  attend  educational  Institutions 
abroad  and  students  from  foreign  countries 
are  pennlttad  to  attend  educational  Insti- 
tutions In  this  ooontry.  In  either  case  pay- 
ments are  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  Instruc- 
tion and  subeisteaee.  For  the  education  of 
foreign  students  la  this  country,  the  State 
Departn\ent  makss  contractual  arrangements 
with  the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion, a  private  nonprofit  organization  In 
New  Tork  City,  wbleh  In  turn  sponsors  and 
makea  specific  arrangements  for  educating 
the  foreign  students.  Training  for  a  profes- 
sion In  religion  Is  not  financed  but  schools 
with  religious  aflUlatlon  are  used  In  per- 
forming this  service  nCK  gives  financial  aid 
to  the  students  to  cover  tuition  and  other 
related  students  coets. 

The  State  Department  has  also  made  di- 
rect financial  arrangements  with  universi- 
ties and  charitable  organizations  in  this 
country  to  provide  student  leader  seminars 
high  school  training  for  teenagers,  and  Eng- 
lish language  classee  for  foreign  students 
In  addition,  the  State  Department  has  a 
variety  of  ezehange  and  other  educational 
programs  by  which  foreign  individuals  are 
able  to  study  In  this  country  with  the  as- 
sistance of  other  Oovemment  agencies  and 
private  educational  organizations  Examples 
of  programs  are: 

1.  U.S.  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Programs  (23  U.S.C    19«1  et  seq  ) . 

1.  US.  Information  and  educational  ex- 
change programs  (S3  U.8.C.  1991  et  seq  i 

Under  33  U.S.C.  1448  a  program  has  been 
Implemented  for  technical  cooperation  In 
the  form  of  assistance  to  schools  abroad 
founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  serving  as  demonstration 
centers  for  methods  and  practices  employed 
In  the  United  States  In  certain  areas  of 
training.  A  specific  limitation  of  this  pro- 
gram established  by  the  State  Department 
Is  that  no  funds  may  be  channeled  to  a 
school  operated  under  religious  auspices. 

DKPABTMXirr  or  dkftnsc 

The  Department  at  Defense  has  a  number 
of  training  and  rceearch  programs  which 
finance  activities  at  InstltuUons  of  higher 
education.  Research  contracU  fall  under 
the  procurement  authority  of  each  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Thus, 
research  Is  supported  because  of  benefits  to 
be  received  by  the  Di<ense  Department  and 
training  Is  paid  for  because  It  Improves  the 
qualifications  of  allltary  and  civilian  per- 
soonei.  Such  arrangements  have  also  been 
made  on  a  grant  basis  to  Institutions  pur- 


suant to  43  use  laoi  1803.  which  specifies 
that  the  authority  to  contract  for  certain 
scientific  research  at  nonprofit  instltutlcjoa  of 
higher  education  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
authority  to  maJce  grants 

SMAIL    BUSINESS    ADM  IN  ISTKAT10N 

Business  management  research  (Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1954  (Public 
Law  85  «»«).  sec    803(0.    15  USC    636(d. 

The  Small  Buslneas  Administration  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  various  organi- 
zations Including  colleges,  unuersitles  and 
schools  of  business  for  research  In  the  field 
<if  btXBinesa  management  and  finance 
Grants  have  been  made  In  prior  years  In- 
cluding those  t<i  In.stltutlons  with  religious 
afnilAtion  No  funds  are  available  to  con- 
duct this  activity  f<jr  the   1961   riscal  year 

BF.PARTMX.NT    OF    AORU'UL  Tf  R£ 

A.  National  sch(x>l  lunch  program  (Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  i  Public  L.aw  39« 
79th  Cong  t ,  as  amended.  43  USC  1751 
et  seq  >  : 

The  purpoee  of  this  program  Is  ta  Improve 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's 
children  by  providing  funds  and  foods  to 
States  and  territories  for  use  In  serving  nu- 
tritious midday  meals  to  children  attending 
schools  of  high  scho«>l  grade  and  lees  The 
Federal  asKlstance  Is  through  (Myments  to 
the  educational  agency  of  each  State  which 
then  channels  the  aid  to  participating 
8ch(X)ls.  However.  43  USC  1759  provides 
that  In  any  State  where  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  Is  not  permitted  by  law  to 
disburse  the  funds  to  nonprofit  schools  they 
shall  be  disbursed  directly  to  such  schools 
for  program  piirposes  In  more  than  half 
of  the  States  the  educational  agency  has 
considered  that  It  could  not  make  the  f\inda 
available  to  nonprofit  private  schools  and  as 
a  result  In  those  States  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  makes  funds  available  directly 
to  such  nonpniflt  srh(K>ls.  Including  those 
with  religious  affiliation. 

B.  Special  milk  program  (.Agricultural  Act 
of  1954  (Public  Law  690.  83d  Cung  i  sec 
204ib);    7  USC    1446(C)  ) 

Under  this  pn>gram  funds  of  the  C«)m- 
modlty  Credit  Corpwratlon  are  used  U)  In- 
crease the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  chil- 
dren In  nonprofit  schools  of  high  schfx>l 
grade  and  under.  In  nonprofit  nursery 
schools,  child  care  centers  etc  .  devoted  to 
the  care  and  training  of  children 

C  Forestry  research  (Public  Law  466  70th 
Cong  .  sec    1,  16  U  S  C   581)  : 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  l.s  authorized 
to  conduct  research  relating  to  reforestation 
and  forest  products  thrt)ugh  arrangements 
with  outside  organizations  A  port  of  this 
program  is  conducted  through  cooperative 
arrangements  with  colleges  and  universities. 
and  at  least  one  such  arrangement  h.i-s  been 
made  with  a  university  with  religious  ufBU.i- 
tlon 

D  Use  of  national  forests  1 30  Stat  36. 
55th  Cong  .    16  USC    479  l  : 

The  act  of  June  4.  1897.  cited  above  au- 
thorizes a  group  of  perstjns  residing  in  the 
vicinity  of  national  forests  to  occupy  not 
exceeding  3  acres  of  forest  land  for  the 
erection  of  a  school  and  not  exceeding  1 
acre  for  the  erection  of  a  church;  163 
schools  were  on  forest  land  on  June  30,  1959 
Information  Is  not  available  as  to  possible 
religious  aiBllatlon.  but  it  Is  believed  that 
few  if  any  of  such  schools  have  religious  af- 
filiation There  Is.  however,  no  rule  to  pre- 
vent erection  of  a  school  becHUse  of  such 
affiliation. 

NATtONAl.    AERONAT'TlrS    AND    SP*rE 
ADMINISTKATION 

University  research  program  (National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  (Public 
Law  85-  568  i  .  sec  203  (  b )  (  5  )  :  42  USC  2478 
(b) (5) ) ■ 

Research  Is  conducted  through  contract 
with  Institutions  of  higher  education  ;n 
matters  within  the  scope  of  interest  of  the 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon  TTie  agency  has  also  made  grants  to 
Institutions  with  religious  affiliation  pur- 
suant to  the  provision  of  43  UJ3  C.  1891-1893. 
which  provides  that  authority  to  contract 
with  Institutions  of  higher  education  fur 
<-t'rt-aUi  types  of  research  shall  also  Include 
tJie  autlujrity   to  make  grants 

DEPARTMENT   OF    THE   INTCStOB 

Education  of  Indian  children  25  U  S  C 
278  decl.ires  u  '  t<3  be  the  settled  policy  of 
the  Cfovernment  to  make  no  appropriation 
whatever  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  education  of  Indian  children  In 
anv  sectarian  school"  (see  Quick  Bear  v 
Lrupp  (19081,  310  USC  50,  holding  that  a 
similar  prohibition  did  not  apply  to  an  ap- 
propriation from  funds  held  by  the  United 
states  in  trust  for  a  tribe);  25  U  S  C  279 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  provide  Indian 
children  In  missions  with  the  rations  and 
clothing  to  which  they  wovild  be  entitled 
under  treaty  stipulations  If  living  with  their 
parents 

Tlie  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  arranges  for 
the  placement  of  Indian  children  In  schools 
with  religious  affiliation  only  because  of 
special  circumstances  In  such  cases  they 
make  no  payment  toward  Instructional  costs 
but  do  use  welfare  funds  to  pay  the  Institu- 
ti m  for  other  needs  of  the  children. 

IlOirsiNG  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGENCT 

College  housing  loan  program  (HouMnj; 
Act  of  19.^U  1  Public  Law  475.  81.st  Cong  , 
sec    401    et  seq:    13   USC     1749): 

The  Hou.<;lng  and  Home  Finance  Admlnl.s- 
trator  Is  authorized  to  make  construction 
loans  to  a.sslst  public  and  private  nonprofit 
Institutions  offering  at  least  a  2-year  pro- 
gram of  higher  education  and  public  and 
private  nonprofit  hospitals  operating  stu- 
dent nurse  or  Internship  programs  so  that 
they  may  provide  new  or  Improved  housing 
arul  other  related  facilities  (such  as  dlnln-r 
rooms,  student  centers  and  intlrmuries)  for 
stvidents  and  faculties  Under  this  program, 
loans  are  made  only  where  the  Institulinn 
Is  unable  to  secure  funds  for  such  purpose*; 
from  other  sfiurces  upon  equally  favorable 
terms  and  conditions  The  loans  can  cover 
up  to  the  full  cost  of  construction  and  have 
a  maturity  of  up  to  50  years,  with  Intere.st 
one-fourth  percent  above  the  average  inter- 
est rate  on  all  outstanding  Federal  obliga- 
tions 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

7he  resolution  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  UnicHi  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6143>  to  authorize  as- 
sistance to  public  and  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  financ- 
ing the  construction,  rehabiUtation.  or 
improvement  of  needed  academic  and  re- 
lated facilities  In  undergraduate  and 
graduate  institutions. 

The  motion  w  as  agreed  to. 

IN    THE  COMMITTEE   OF  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  W^hole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  6143.  with  Mr. 
Thornberry  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bin  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  POWELIj.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  can- 
not open  my  remarks  today  without  pay- 
ing   tribute   to   the   gentlewoman   from 
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Oregon  [Mrs.  Green  1.  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  that  handled  this  leg- 
islation, who  has  done  a  remarkable  Job 
in  this  field  and  in  related  fields  during 
the  3  years  we  have  worked  together.  I 
would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  col- 
leagues, both  £>emocratic  and  Republi- 
can, because  this  bill  comes  before  you 
With  bipartisan  supp>ort. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H  R.  6143,  a  bill  to  authorize  assist- 
ance to  public  and  other  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  in  financing 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  Im- 
provement of  needed  academic  and  re- 
lated facilities  in  undergraduate  and 
graduate  institutions.  This  is  a  brlcks- 
and -mortar  bill.  I  would  like  to  in- 
form this  body  that  the  bill  comes  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  with  bipartisan  support. 

American  higher  education  is  a  price- 
less asset  fundamental  to  the  national 
purp>06e.  Opening  enrollment  for  the 
academic  year  of  1962  was  4,175,000 — 
17  percent  increase  over  1960.  By  1965, 
It  is  estimated  that  the  figure  will  have 
increased  46  i>ercent  over  1960.  An 
opening  enrollment  of  almost  7  million 
is  projected  for  1970 — an  increase  of  94 
percent  over  1960.  To  meet  this  situa- 
tion, institutions  of  higher  education, 
even  with  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
staff  and  plant  they  now  have,  must  en- 
large their  facilities,  and  expand  class- 
room and  student  housing  facilities,  and 
can  do  it  only  with  Federal  help. 

The  pressure  of  new  knowledge  on  col- 
leges and  universities  requires  new  and 
expensive  research  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. Our  Nation  cannot  afford  to  let 
its  institutions  fall  behind  in  the  search 
for  new  and  better  knowledge.  To  move 
ahead,  we  must  expand  and  strengthen 
graduate  educati<m.  Including  postdoc- 
toral study,  for  the  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing knowledge  of  all  kinds  as  well  as  for 
advancing  learning  on  all  levels. 
Throughout  our  educational  ssrstem,  In 
brief,  we  shall  have  to  do  a  bigger  and 
better  job.  Achieving  this  objective  will 
be  costly:  falling  short  of  it  will  be  even 
costlier. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  American 
higher  education  is  faced  with  the  possi- 
bility that  it  will  have  to  deny  an  oppor- 
tunity for  higher  education  to  scnne 
young  men  and  women  simply  because 
there  is  no  place  for  them  In  our  exist- 
ing academic  institutions.  Already 
some  State  universities  which,  by  policy, 
and  in  some  States,  by  law,  have  ad- 
mitted any  graduate  of  a  high  school 
in  the  State  are  now  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  be  more  selective  In  admitting 
resident  students  in  terms  of  academic 
qualifications. 

Since  there  is  a  lag  of  approximately 
2  years  between  the  authorisation  and 
contracting  of  an  academic  building  and 
its  completion  for  student  use,  the  crisis 
of  increasing  enrollments  is  more  real 
than  illusory.  Furthermore,  although 
the  test  of  providing  needed  additional 
facilities  is  ominous  enough,  that  Is  not 
the  whole  story. 

Conservative  estimates  Indicate  that  at 
least  12  percent  of  existing  facilities  are 
so  substandard  that  tbey  need  to  be  re- 
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idaced  and  that  another  8  percent  are 
particularly  in  need  of  rehabilitation  to 
meet  current  standards.  It  is  not  known 
how  much  of  this  neglect  of  facilities 
has  been  forced  upon  institutions  in  their 
efforts  to  keep  up  with  the  rising  educa- 
tional and  general  expenses  connected 
with  increasing  enrollments. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  need  not 
only  to  expand  facilities  sufficiently  to 
acc<Mnmodate  increasing  enrollments, 
we  need  also  to  replace  or  renovate  ap- 
proximately one-fifth  of  our  existing 
facilities,  even  to  accommodate  enroll- 
ments at  the  present  level. 

In  its  document  entitled  "Physical 
Facilities  Needs  of  American  Higher 
Education.  1961-70,"  released  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  estimated  cost 
for  such  Instructional  facilities  would 
total  $12.9  billion  by  1970.  Moreover,  if 
buildings  were  replaced  according  to 
need,  there  would  be  an  additional 
amount  of  $1  billion.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  Institutions 
are  still  using  buildings  donated  by  the 
Federal  Crovemment  for  temporary  use 
after  World  War  n.  In  fact,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  these  buildings  constitute 
about  10  percent  of  all  buildings  cur- 
rently In  use  on  college  and  university 
campuses. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  made  by  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education  of  my 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
Congressman  John  Braoeuas,  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation  was  made: 

That  a  program  of  Federal  grants  to  the 
Statea  be  authorized  to  stimulate  the  eetab- 
llshment  and  expansion  of  technical  insti- 
tutes and  the  training  of  semlprofessional 
technicians  at  the  college  level. 

This  recommendation  was  the  out- 
come of  extensive  conferences  with  out- 
standing educators  and  professional  en- 
gineers who  reported  that  there  was  an 
alarming  shortage  of  semlprofessional 
technicians  and  scientists  available  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  space  technology. 

Experts  maintain  that  we  should  be 
training  at  least  one  engineering  techni- 
cian for  each  graduating  ei)gineer, 
whereas  we  are  actually  producing  only 
about  one  such  technician  for  every  four 
engineers. 

Not  only  is  such  preparation  germane 
to  sptux  technology,  but  to  the  many  es- 
sential activities  of  industry  and  Govern- 
ment, whose  technical  complexity  is 
growing  and  changing  every  day.  We 
can  hardly  afford  such  obsolescence  if  we 
are  to  keep  pace  with  space  and  move 
forward  in  the  conquering  of  ignorance 
and  misunderstaiiding. 

As  we  view  the  figtu-es  of  institutions 
fA  higher  learning  and  their  growth,  one 
is  consciously  aware  that  in  this  last  year 
ak>ne,  15  new  junior  colleges  were  bom. 
Such  junior  colleges  have  absorbed  much 
of  the  increase  in  student  enrollments  in 
recmt  years  and  may  be  expected  to  as- 
sume a  greater  share  in  the  years  £ihead. 
Theee  institutions  serve  a  unique  func- 
tion bj  providing  greater  opportunity  for 
young  people  who  otherwise  may  not  be 
aUe  to  attend  college  to  do  so  because  of 
the  existence  of  a  c(»nmunity  college 
within  commuting  dlstaiKe.  Recogni- 
tlon  of  these  important  needs  led  to  the 


provision  in  this  bill  for  22  percent  of  the 
States'  allotments  for  any  year  to  be 
reserved  tor  construction  of  academic  fa- 
cilities for  junior  colleges  and  technical 
institutes. 

Neither  can  we  be  led  astray  by  faulty 
statistics  regarding  the  availability  of 
academic  facilities.  Two  of  the  prevalent 
misconceptions  about  the  college  class- 
room shortage  are:  First  that  there  is  a 
college,  somewhere,  for  every  student 
who  wishes  to  go;  and,  second,  that  if 
institutions  would  make  more  efficient 
use  of  existing  facilities,  there  would  bt« 
no  serious  shortage  of  academic  facilities. 

These  ideas  were  largely  spread  by  a 
brief  report  released  by  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Co.  of  America  entitled  "Pac- 
ing Facts  About  College  Admissions." 
The  publication  refers  to  college  crowd- 
ing today  and  offers  suggestions  to  the 
student  who  "will  be  one  of  more  than 
a  million  asking  to  be  admitted  to  insti- 
tutions, some  of  which  have  a  faculty 
shortage  and  limited  space." 

The  Prudential  report  notes  that  "al- 
though many  colleges  are  overcrowded 
and  students  are  being  turned  away  from 
some,  estimates  indicate  that  there  are 
25,000  to  50,000  more  places  in  colleges 
around  the  country  than  are  actually 
being  used." 

If  these  figures  are  to  be  taken  at  their 
face  value,  it  is  important  to  look  at 
facts  related  to  their  full  interpretation. 
First  of  all,  even  the  larger  of  these  two 
figures — 50,000 — ^is  only  1.2  percent  of 
the  1962  opening  fall  enrollment — 
4,175,000.  Obviously,  even  if  the  mechan- 
ics of  matching  students  with  institu- 
tions could  be  refined  to  the  point  of 
filling  each  vacancy  assignment  of  50,000 
additional  places,  it  would  accommodate 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  enrollment 
increase  in  a  single  year — 1  out  of  80. 

In  our  volimtary  system,  students  are 
free  to  choose  institutions  and  programs 
appropriate  for  their  needs  and  within 
their  financial  and  geographic  reach. 
Likewise,  the  institutions  are  free  to  limit 
the  programs  they  offer  and  Uie  students 
they  admit. 

In  choosing  a  college,  a  student  raises 
the  following  questions: 

First.  Can  I  afford  the  cost  of  attend- 
ing the  institution,  including  the  cost  of 
transportation  to  and  from  home? 

Second.  Will  the  institution  admit 
me? 

Third.  Does  the  institution  provide  an 
educational  program  consonant  with  my 
career  aims? 

I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the  House 
that  the  increasing  pressure  for  admis- 
sion to  college  comes  from  the  students 
trying  to  answer  these  three  questions 
honestly,  and  not  from  any  rush  to  at- 
tend a  small  handful  of  prestige  institu- 
tions. The  prestige  institutions,  wheth- 
er they  be  State  universities  or  under 
private  control,  have  in  effect  already  set 
limits  on  their  growth,  llxe  pressure 
is  really  on  the  institutions  in  those 
States  where  there  is  a  high  density  of 
population,  where  students  are  seeking 
an  institution  reasonably  close  to  borne, 
and  where  the  tuition  feet  are  within  the 
ability  of  the  student  and  his  parents  to 
pay. 
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In  order  to  nore  adequately  come  to 
flips  with  the  perplezln«r  problems  pre- 
sented In  artkiee  cuch  as  that  which 
appeared  In  the  Better  Homes  and  Oar- 
dens  for  June  1M3,  entitled  "Two  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty  Colleges  That  Want 
More  Students."  and  to  provide  better 
service  to  students,  measxires  are  being 
developed  to  assist  In  matching  students 
and  Instltutloiis  on  the  basis  of  other 
factors  In  addition  to  Intellectual  com- 
petence. These  factors  include  moti- 
vation, perslstenoe.  creativity,  and  nu- 
merous other  qualities  which  contribute 
to  the  direction  and  success  of  student 
progress.  At  least  three  college  admis- 
sions assistance  centers  have  been  es- 
tablished to  help  qualified  students 
locate  Institutions  which  have  room  for 
them. 

What  about  the  possibilities  for  more 
effective  space  utilization?  Wide  atten- 
tion has  been  glren  to  a  study  published 
some  months  ago.  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ford  Foundation,  which  deals  with 
the  utilization  of  classroom  facilities  by 
60  small  liberal  arts  colleges.  I  should 
like  to  assure  the  Congress  that  public 
institutions  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
problem  of  space  utilization  and  are  lui- 
dertaklng  through  a  variety  of  means  to 
assure  that  classrooms  and  laboratories 
are  used  fully  during  the  week  and 
throughout  the  academic  year.  Let  me 
cite  a  few  examples. 

Beginning  this  academic  year,  the  Uni- 
versity of  KwnitrT  Is  starting  classes  at 
7 :  30  am.  aiul  running  them  through  the 
noon  hour  or  into  the  evening,  thus  giv- 
ing continuous  use  of  the  facilities. 

Clemson  CoDege  In  South  Carolina  and 
the  State  UnlTersity  of  Iowa  are  extend- 
ing their  summer  sessions  from  9  weeks 
to  12  weeks,  thus  putting  their  operations 
on  virtually  a  year-round  basis.  Wayne 
State  University  in  Detroit  has  gone  on 
the  quarter  system  as  has  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  and  Technical  College. 

Florida  State  University  uses  the  tri- 
mester plan  for  year-round  operation  as 
do  three  other  State  universities  of 
Florida.  Yes.  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  doing  their  part. 

And  then  In  req?onse  to  those  who 
would  raise  the  question  regarding  the 
Federal  Oovernment's  role  In  such  activ- 
ities. I  would  remind  you  a  century  of 
experience  with  land-grant  colleges  has 
demonstrated  that  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation can  assist  educational  progress 
and  growth  wlthotit  Federal  control.  In 
the  last  decade,  experience  with  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation,  with  NDEA. 
and  with  other  programs  has  further 
demonstrated  that  Federal  support  can 
benefit  education  without  controlling  Its 
contents  and  method. 

Likewise,  the  question  may  be  raised 
regarding  Federal  grants  to  nonpublic 
institutions  of  higher  education.  The 
answer  to  this,  too.  goes  back  100  years 
when  in  1862,  the  Morrill  Act  was  passed 
creating  land-grant  colleges.  At  this 
time.  Brown  Utiiversity.  a  Baptist  Col- 
lege, was  made  the  land-grant  college 
for  Rhode  Island  and  received  Federal 
funds. 

Federal  oontrilnitions  to  nonpublic 
Institutions,  even  church- related  insti- 
tutions, have  continued  throughout  these 


100  years.  In  fact,  public  institutions 
are  insufBcient  in  number  to  handle  the 
load  of  students  at  the  college  and  grad- 
uate levels.  Therefore,  to  the  extent 
that  Congress  wishes  to  encourage  ex- 
pansion of  national  facilities  for  higher 
education,  it  must  be  free  to  build  upon 
what  we  have,  the  private  as  well  as  pub- 
lic institutlorLs.  Of  the  2,100  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  in  1962.  only  743  were  controlled 
by  State,  district,  or  city  governments. 
The  remaining  1.357  were  privately  con- 
trolled, either  Independent — 515 — or 
church  related — 842.  Thus,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  largest  number  of  in.stitutions 
have  traditionally  been  nonpublic. 

In  a  recent  study  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon. Congresswoman  Edith  Oricn,  on 
'The  Federal  Government  in  Educa- 
tion." it  was  noted  that  Federal  research 
funds  were  concentrated  in  10  leading 
institutions.  6  of  which  were  nonpublic. 
More  specifically,  then,  there  has  been 
no  differentiation  made  between  public 
and  private  colleges  in  the  allocation  of 
Federal  funds  for  programs  deemed  nec- 
essary for  the  growth  and  development 
of  our  Nation. 

In  illustration  of  thus  fact,  may  we 
note  the  Federal  contributions  to  three 
church -related  Institutiorus:  Emory  Uni- 
versity, located  in  Atlanta,  Ga  ,  with  a 
student  body  of  4.664,  received  in  1962 
the  following  grants  from  the  Federal 
Goverrmient:  National  Science  Founda- 
tion institutional  grants.  $8,168;  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  undergradu- 
ate Instructional  scientific  equipment 
program.  $25,000;  National  Science 
Foundation  facilities  grants.  $5,300;  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  ba.sic  research 
contracts,  $68,360;  National  Science 
Foundation  grsuits  for  Institutes  pro- 
grams. $106,390;  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  title  n  loan.s.  $406,385; 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  research 
contracts.  $91,756;  college  hou.sing  loans 
over  a  10-year  period.  $1,617,000;  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  general  re- 
search support.  $166,129;  and  National 
Defensa  Education  Act  language  insti- 
tutes. $134,526. 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame,  located 
In  Indiana,  a  private  Catholic  institu- 
tion with  an  enrollment  of  6,607.  re- 
ceived in  grants  In  1962  from:  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Institutional 
grants,  $17,000;  National  Science  Foun- 
dation undergraduate  Instructional  sci- 
entific equipment  program.  $17,210; 
National  Science  Foundation  bsusic  re- 
search. $245,000;  National  Science  Foun- 
dation grants  for  institutes  program, 
$522,800;  National  Defense  Education 
Act  title  11,  $715,098;  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  research  grants,  $424,350: 
college  housing,  $1  million:  and  National 
Defense  Education  Act  language  insti- 
tutes, $67,599. 

Baylor  University  in  Waco.  Tex .  a 
Baptist  institution  with  5,709  enrolled, 
received  in  1962  from  National  Science 
Foundation  Institutional  grants.  $5,515; 
National  Science  Foundation  basic  re- 
search. $15,300;  National  Science  Foun- 
dation grants  for  institutes  program. 
$77,000;  National  Defense  Education  Act 
title  II.  $750,467,   Atomic  Energy  Com- 


mission equipment  grant.  $10,000; 
Atomic  Eiiergy  Commission  research 
contracts  and  grants.  $67,742;  college 
housing,  $5,769,000;  and  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  general  research.  $286.- 
615 

An  example  of  a  private  nondenomi- 
national  institution  is  the  record  of 
Columbia  University,  which  reveals  that, 
with  an  enrollment  of  13.500  in  1962,  she 
received  Federal  funds  as  follows:  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  institutional 
grants.  $50,000;  National  Science  Foun- 
dation undergraduate  instructional  sci- 
entific equipment.  $44,420;  National 
Science  Foundation  facilities.  $680,900; 
National  Science  Foundation  basic  re- 
search, $1,576,025;  National  Science 
Foundation  grants  for  institutes  pro- 
gram. $153,900;  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  title  II.  $1  million;  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  equipment,  $14,548. 
Atomic  EUiergy  Commission  research 
contracts.  $3,655,478;  college  housing, 
$3,732,000;  National  Institutes  of  Health 
general  research  support,  $426,672;  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  facihtie.s. 
$3,616,740;  National  Defense  Education 
Act  foreign  language  fellowship,  $588.- 
777;  and  National  Defense  Education 
Act  language  area  centers.  $160,357. 

The  State  institution  receiving  the 
largest  support  was  the  University  of 
California  which,  in  1962.  enrolled  54.- 
975.  and  received  from  National  Science 
Foundation  institutional  grants.  $206.- 
341;  National  Science  Foundation  un- 
dergraduate instructional  scientific 
equipment.  $48,260;  National  Science 
Foundation  facilities.  $3,040,100;  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  basic  research 
contracts.  $6,118,000;  National  Science 
Foundation  grants  for  Institutes  pro- 
grams. $580,060;  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  facilities. 
1963.  $1,990,000;  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  traineeship 
grants.  1963.  $132,000;  National  Defense 
EducaUon  Act  title  II.  $3,517,435;  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  equipment,  $38,000; 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  research 
contracts,  $3,250,758.  1963;  college  hous- 
ing. $54,940,000;  National  Institutes  of 
Health  general  i-esearch.  $681,003;  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  facilities, 
$5,849,572;  foreign  language  fellowship 
program,  $455,214;  and  National  Defense 
Education  Act  language  area  centers. 
$206,843. 

In  like  manner,  I  could  list  institutions 
controlled  by  Presbyterians.  Episcopa- 
lians. Jewish,  and  other  groups  which 
have  profited  from  Federal  support.  In 
Texas  alone,  the  following  Baptist  col- 
leges have  received  over  $13  million  in 
recent  years  from  Federal  grants — Bay- 
lor University.  Bishop  College.  East  Tex- 
as Baptist  College,  Marsliall  College. 
Butler  College,  Jacksonville  College. 
Mary  Hardin-Baylor  College.  University 
of  Corpus  Chrlsti.  Hardin-Slmmons  Col- 
lege, and  Howard  Payne  College.  In 
.short,  there  are  41  Federal  programs  un- 
der which  educational  Institutions  with 
religious  afBllation  received  Federal 
funds  through  grants  or  loans. 

And  so.  without  a  doubt  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  only  maintained 
faith  In  education  as  a  major  strategy  of 
peace  and  the  development  of  our  coun- 
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try.  but  has  contributed  to  Its  support 
and  development. 

If  education  Is  truly  to  be  the  keystone 
in  the  arch  of  freedom  and  progress,  we 
must  provide  the  necessary  facilities  for 
our  youth  to  obtain  the  level  and  quality 
of  education  demanded  by  our  challeng- 
ing times.  We  can  no  longer  afford  the 
serious  manpower  shortages  we  suffer  in 
engineering,  science,  mathematics,  and 
other  areas.  We  must  act  favorably 
upon  this  legislation  for  the  sake  of  our 
children,  for  the  sake  of  our  Nation. 

I  would  hke  to  jleld  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon,  the  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman,  and  the  au- 
thoress of  this  bill. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  may  I  thank  the 
chainnan  of  the  full  committee  for  his 
kind  words  and  also  for  the  wonderful 
support  he  has  given  this  subcommittee 
as  we  have  tried  to  draft  legislation 
which  would  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  membership  of  this  House.  As  the 
chairman  has  said,  this  is  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  is  very  similar  to  HJl.  8900. 
which  was  approved  by  this  body  In  Jan- 
uai-y  of  1962  by  a  vote  of  319  to  79.  This 
is  a  bricks  and  mortar  bill.  It  provides 
nothing  except  academic  facilities  for  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  this  country. 

As  the  chairman  also  noted,  this  bill 
comes  to  the  floor  today  with  bipartisan 
support.  It  has  had  bipartisan  support 
during  the  years  I  have  been  the  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee.  It  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  subcommittee  and 
evei-y  member  of  that  subcommittee  ap- 
proved It  on  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  sides  of  the  aisle.  Every 
single  member  of  that  subcommittee  had 
a  major  part  in  drafting  the  leglslatloiL 
Both  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  QuiE  1  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  OogdellI  were  on  the  sub- 
committee last  year  when  we  considered 
H  R.  8900.  They  had,  as  I  said,  a  very 
major  part  in  drafting  the  various  titles 
of  this  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  BradeicasI  conducted  a  study  of  the 
technical  schools  and  junior  colleges  in 
this  country  and  he  also  contributed 
greatly  to  this  bill  that  is  before  us  today. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Roosevelt  1  and  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  SicklesI  also  have  been 
much  concerned  about  the  Junior  col- 
leges that  are  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  And  we  were  very  glad,  also, 
to  welcome  to  the  subcommittee  this  year 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Oib- 
BONsl.  who  was  the  chairman  of  the 
higher  education  committee  In  the  leids- 
lature  of  that  State,  for  a  period  of  years 
and  therefore  comes  to  the  CMnmlttee 
with  a  wealth  of  information  and  knowl- 
edge. 

The  vote  in  the  full  c<Hnmittee  was  25 
to  5  which  again  showed  the  very  strong 
support  that  it  had. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  hope 
this  is  an  appropriate  place  to  say  that 


I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  for  the  devotion,  the  indus- 
try, and  the  leadership  she  has  put  into 
this  matter,  and  to  commend  her  sub- 
committee and  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  In  my  own  opinion  we 
have  an  opportunity  today  to  pass  one 
of  the  most  important  measures  that  will 
be  before  this  House  during  this  Con- 
gress. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  his  most  gracious 
C(Mnments.  May  I  also  say  that  this  leg- 
islation has  the  support  of  every  major 
higher  education  organization  In  this 
country.  I  think  that  this  kind  of  sup- 
port says  something  for  the  bill.  It 
comes  out  of  the  subcommittee  by  unani- 
mous vote  and  out  of  the  full  committee 
by  a  vote  of  25  to  5  and  has  the  support 
of  every  major  organization  concerned 
with  higher  education. 

Why  Is  this  legislation  before  you?  For 
one  simple  reason.  It  is  because  the 
needs  of  our  colleges  and  universities  of 
this  country  are  so  great  that  we  feel 
we  cannot  adequately  train  the  needed 
personnel  for  the  space  program,  for  the 
defense  requirements  of  this  country,  for 
the  teachers  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, unless  we  help  to  provide  the 
facilities.  We  have  an  explosion,  not 
only  in  the  college  population,  but  we 
also  have  an  explosion  In  knowledge, 
making  it  mandatory  to  have  high  qual- 
ity education  to  go  along  with  the  ex- 
plosive growth  in  enrollments. 

Let  me  talk  first,  If  I  may,  about  the 
growth  In  the  college  population.  In 
I960  the  number  of  young  people  enrolled 
In  our  colleges  and  universities  was  3,- 
600.000.  By  1965  It  wUl  be  over  5,200.000. 
a  growth  of  46  percent  in  5  years.  And 
by  1970  that  number  will  Increase  to 
7  million,  or  a  growth  of  over  90  percent. 

The  American  Coimcil  on  Education 
said  that  the  crisis  long  predicted  in  the 
capacity  of  our  institutions  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  them  is  no  longer  some- 
thing in  the  future;  it  is  now.  At  the 
same  time  this  crisis  must  also  be  con- 
sidered as  other  than  a  tremendous  na- 
tional asset  when  we  look  to  our  require- 
ments for  educated  manpower. 

In  regard  to  this  explosion  of  knowl- 
edge, the  nature  of  our  society  has 
changed  as  much  in  the  last  decade  as  it 
once  changed  in  a  century.  The  National 
Scleruie  FVsundation  appeared  before  our 
committee  and  gave  us  this  startling 
statistic:  That  of  all  of  the  scientists 
who  have  ever  lived  since  the  dawn  of 
history,  over  80  percent  are  living  and 
working  today.  And  that  of  all  of  the 
scientific  knowledge  that  has  ever  been 
produced,  over  50  percent  has  been  pro- 
duced since  1950. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  kind  of  a 
fast-moving  age  in  which  we  live.  This 
pressure  of  new  knowledge  requires  new 
and  expensive  research  facilities  and 
equipment.  Yesterday's  brand  of  educa- 
tion is  not  good  enough  for  these  days 
when  we  talk  about  laser  beams,  space 
exploration  and  communication  satel- 
lites, when  we  talk  about  biomedical  re- 
search and  the  scientific  breakthroughs 
in  many,  many  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  witnesses  who 
also  appeared  before  our  committee,  Dr. 


Frederick  Terman,  who  Is  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  AdviscMT  Committee's 
manpower  panel  and  who  is  also  the  vice 
president  of  Stanford  University,  told  us 
all  the  graduates  for  the  next  few  years 
In  engineering  and  mathematics  and  the 
physical  sciences  could  be  used  by  the 
space  program  alone,  with  nothing  left 
over  for  the  civilian  economy,  for  the 
defense  needs  or  for  the  teachers  in  our 
colleges  and  universities.  The  success 
of  that  $5  billion  space  program  which 
we  voted  not  many  weeks  ago  will  ulti- 
mately depend  on  whether  or  not  we  have 
adequate  numbers  of  trained  personnel. 
The  success  of  our  defense  program  will 
also  depend  on  whether  or  not  we  have 
trained  iiersonneL 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  other  figure  to 
show  the  great  need  for  these  facilities 
is  this:  The  president  of  the  American 
Library  Association  said  that  out  of  the 
2,000  colleges  and  universities  in  this 
country  less  than  100  had  adequate  li- 
braries. 

By  1970  we  expect  to  have  from  pri- 
vate sources  an  Increase  in  funds,  more 
money  from  private  foundations,  and  we 
expect  to  have  an  Increase  in  alumni 
gifts. 

We  expect  to  have  an  increase  in  State 
appropriations  for  our  colleges  and  imi- 
versitles.  We  anticipate  an  increase  in 
the  college  housing  program  for  dormi- 
tories. There  is  also  likely  an  iiu;rease 
in  tuition.  Already  tulti(m  and  fees  have 
increased  75  percent  in  the  last  10  years. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  consider  all 
of  these  additional  revenues,  the  experts 
tell  us  that  we  will  still  fall  short  by  $2.5 
billion  in  our  requirements  for  the  needed 
facilities  for  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  this  bill  is  simply  de- 
signed to  try  to  help  meet  this  crisis. 
When  we  talk  about  private  and  public 
schools,  may  I  remind  the  members  of 
the  committee  that  over  two-thirds  of 
the  colleges  and  imlversltles  In  this 
country  are  private  and  In  my  judgment, 
we  cannot  meet  the  requirements  of 
higher  education  unless  the  private  col- 
leges are  given  assistance  the  same  as 
the  public  colleges. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  very  carefully 
written  provisions  into  the  legislation  so 
that  no  funds  can  be  used  for  any  build- 
ings or  any  classrooms  where  there  is 
sectarian  instruction,  where  there  is  re- 
ligious worship,  or  where  there  are 
schools  of  divinity. 

May  I  explain,  briefly,  what  this  bill 
does.  In  title  I  there  is  provision  for  a 
5-year  program  wltli  authorizations  for 
3  years.  It  provides  $230  million  a  year 
for  each  of  the  3  years  for  classrooms, 
libraries  and  laboratories.  For  years 
this  House  and  this  Congress  have  helped 
to  provide  Federal  ftmds  for  dormitories, 
for  lounges,  for  bowling  alleys,  for  din- 
ing halls,  for  public  and  private  colleges, 
places  where  students  can  eat  and  sleep. 
But  we  have  never  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy  helped  to  provide  the  places 
where  they  could  work — classrooms,  li- 
braries and  laboratories. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  desperately 
needed.  Of  the  amount  in  title  I.  there 
is  a  reservation  of  22  percent  for  the 
Jimior  colleges  and  technical  schools. 
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Mr.  Chalnuui.  title  n  of  the  blU  pro- 
▼Idea  for  grmdiMte  faciliUes.  There  is 
provlalon  for  an  amount  of  $25  million 
In  the  first  year  and  $60  million  for  each 
of  the  next  2  years  for  graduate  centers 
and  for  cooperative  graduate  centers. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  provides  $120  mil- 
lion in  loans  for  each  of  3  years.  Any 
imlverslty  might  be  able  to  obtain  both 
the  loan  and  a  grant,  but  35  percent  of 
the  cost  of  a  project  must  be  from  non- 
Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  with  that  short 
explanation  I  shall  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.  I  should  like  to  insert  here 
copies  of  four  telegrams  I  received  this 
morning  in  support  of  H.R.  6143: 

Washinotoi*.  DC, 

August  13.  1963 
Hon.  EorrH  Qmmmm. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DX!.: 

On  behAU  of  AmcrlcAn  Council  on  Educa- 
tion. rMpeetfulIy  urge  your  support  of  H  R. 
S148.  higher  •ducatton  bill,  ached uled  to 
oom«  to  floor  August  14.  All  major  orga- 
nlitationa  in  higher  sducatlon  support  HJi. 
6143  and  w«  know  of  no  organization  broadly 
T«pr«B«ntatlve  of  colleges  and  universities 
that  opposes  It. 

LOOAN  WlLflOIf. 

President  American  Council  on  Education. 


V 


WaSBINOTON.   DC. 

August  13.  1963 
Hon.  EorrH  Ounr, 
V.S.  Hotue  of  Mepreaentatire . 
Waahtngton,  D.C.: 

AssoelatUm  of  Amsrlcan  Colleges  as  na- 
tlon»l  organlaktkm  of  liberal  arts  colleges 
both  pubUo  and  private  Joins  with  all  other 
national  organisations  representing  colleges 
and  unlversitlss  In  urging  passage  of  aca- 
demic facilities  ttUI.  HJt.  6143,  and  earnestly 
bespeaks  yoiur  suppiart  of  bill  In  floor  action 
scheduled  for  Wednesday.  August  14. 

HxnST  R    ANDZaSON. 

President. 

Washimoton.  DC  , 

August  13.  19S3. 
Hon.  Edith  OuHif, 

CTiairman,  Spsctai  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion,   V£.    House    of    Representatives, 
Waahtngton.  D.C.: 
The  AsBoolatton  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Orant   OoUeges   respeetfully    requests 
your  support  of  HJI.  6143  which  has  the 
support  of  all  major  organisations  in  the 
higher  education  flald. 

Pud  H.  HAsazMOToH, 
President.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Washikoton.  DC. 

August  13.  1961 
Hon.  BDrrH  Oa^m. 
House  of  Repreaentatives, 
Washington,  D.O.: 

On  behalf  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Association  for  Higher  Education,  we 
urge  the  passage  o<  HJt.  6143,  Higher  Educa- 
tion raellltles  Aet  of  1063. 

H.  T.  liomam. 
Dean,  the  Oeneral  College,  University  of 
Mtnneaotm. 

O.  KOST  Smith, 
Executive     Secretary,     Association     for 
Higher  Edwcation. 

Mr.  BAU>WIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  jrleld? 

Mrs.  OREBN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  frcm  California. 

Mr.  BAIJ3WIN.  May  I  ask  if  the 
funds  authorised  in  this  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964  are  within  the  budget  amount 
submitted  to  tbe  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  January  for  higher  education? 


Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  They  are 
in  the  President's  budget.  The  actual 
funds  would  be  included  in  a  supple- 
mental appropriation.  They  have  been 
approved  and  they  are  less  than  was 
originally  put  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  thank  the  Kentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  mysf>lf  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion Just  asked  with  respect  to  whether 
or  not  the  President's  budget  request  In- 
cludes an  amount  sufBclent  to  cover  the 
amounts  recommended  in  this  bill,  may 
I  say  that  there  is  a  total  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964  of  $650  million  requested  by  the 
President  In  the  general  field  of  higher 
education.  This  would  Indicate  that  the 
$375  million  proposed  is  .substantially 
lower. 

That  $650  million,  I  may  say,  is  broken 
down  as  follows:  The  President  suggests 
that  $400  millfbn*be  made  available  for 
loans,  grants  for  technical  institutes  $20 
million,  grants  to  graduate  schools  $40 
million,  grants  to  libraries  $40  million, 
grants  to  National  Science  Foundation 
for  .science  and  engineering  $100  million, 
grants  for  community  colleges  $50 
million.  This  bill  would  take  care  of 
most  of  those  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  remarks  already 
made  Indicate  quite  clearly  that  this  bill 
has  substantial  bipartisan  support.  I  am 
thankful  we  have  reached  firm  agree- 
ment on  a  bill  which  will  be  of  consid- 
erable significance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  8  days  ago  the 
House  passed  and  sent  to  the  other  body 
a  vocational  education  bill  which  repre- 
sents a  landmark  In  the  field.  That  bill. 
H.R.  4955.  will  transform  and  modern- 
ize vocational  education  as  we  know  it 
today.  The  passage  of  the  bill  before 
us  today,  HJI.  6143,  will  be  an  event  of 
comparable  slgmificance.  One  reason  this 
will  be  significant  is  that  it  will  provide 
aid  to  nonpublic  institutions  as  well  as 
public.  Aid  to  both,  I  believe,  is  essen- 
tial. 

My  own  approach  to  any  proposal  for 
Federal  involvement  in  education  is  a 
cautious  one.  I  recognize  the  funda- 
mental value  and  necessity  of  keeping 
the  responsibility  for  education  at  a 
State,  local,  and  private  level.  This  con- 
servative approach  is  In  the  best  interest 
of  education,  and  has  also  a  positive 
value  for  the  democratic  process.  At  the 
same  time,  I  believe  strongly  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  an  important 
role  to  play  In  the  field  of  education. 
Fundamental  national  interests  must  be 
considered  as  we  determine  policy. 

As  we  soberly  weigh  national  interest, 
we  must  recognize,  in  this  age,  that  our 
national  survival  itself  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  our  educational  establishment. 
This  does  not  at  all  mean  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  intervene  to  cor- 
rect every  real  or  imagined  fault  in  our 
educational  system.  It  does  mean,  how- 
ever, that  we  must  not  hesitate  to  act 
when  the  alternatives  prove  unaccept- 
able. 

The  vital  fact  which  we  must  not  for- 
get in  this  debate  is  that  our  colleges  and 
universities  face  a  genuine  and  deepening 


crisis.  The  crux  of  their  problem  is  this: 
in  1960  there  were  3.57  million  students 
enrolled  in  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities; in  1970  that  number  will  ex- 
ceed 7  million.  This  means  that  by 
1970 — aside  from  all  the  requirements  for 
increased  faculty — these  institutions 
must  virtually  double  their  physical 
plant.  If  they  do  not.  they  will  neces- 
sarily deny  higher  education  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  qualified  applicants. 

Thei-e  is  no  F>oint  in  questioning  pro- 
jections of  enrollments.  When  I  intro- 
duced legislation  in  February  1959  to 
carry  out  President  Elsenhower's  recom- 
mendations for  this  type  of  aid  to  col- 
leges, I  did  so  on  the  basis  of  1956  enroll- 
ment projections.  These  projection.s 
proved  to  be  inaccurate,  but  only  because 
they  were  too  conservative.  They  fore- 
cast that,  by  the  fall  of  1962,  enrollments 
would  reach  3.969,000.  Actually,  last 
fall's  enrollments  were  4.5  percent  higher 
than  the  estimates,  or  4,159,000. 

Action,  in  my  opinion,  is  long  overdue. 
It  is  regrettable  that  we  did  not  act 
favorably  in  1958  or  1959  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  President  Eisenhower. 
It  Is  regrettable  that  we  were  unable  to 
enact  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  last 
year.  It  takes  3  years  to  plan  and  build 
a  college  facility,  so  that  we  are  now 
considering  aid  which  will  be  effective 
in  1966.  By  that  time  nearly  6  million 
students  will  be  in  college. 

This  is  a  strong  and  effective  bill.  As 
most  Members  know,  a  substantially 
similar  bill  was  approved  by  the  Hou.se 
in  January  1962  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  In  1961  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion had  proposed  an  ineffective  bill. 
recommending  loans  to  construct  aca- 
demic facilities.  Thirty-five  or  forty 
States  have  legal  restrictions  which 
would  make  It  difiScult  or  Impossible  for 
public  Institutions  to  use  loans  for  non- 
revenue  facilities.  Private  institutions — 
comprising  two-thirds  of  all  our  colleges 
and  enrolling  one -half  of  all  students — 
could  not  amortize  heavy  debt  without 
raising  tuitions  out  of  sight  for  most  stu- 
dents and  their  families. 

The  response  of  this  House  was  to  write 
its  own  bill — H.R.  8900 — which  is  very 
similar  to  the  bill  before  us  today.  We 
passed  that  bill  by  a  vote  of  319  to  79. 
It  was  a  bipartisan  vote.  Voting  for  the 
bill  were  201  Democrats  and  118  Re- 
publicans; against  It,  only  36  Democrats 
and  44  Republicans.  I  am  confident 
that  similar  bipartisan  support  exists  for 
this  program  today. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  referred 
to  the  bill  that  was  considered  by  the 
last  Congress  with  respect  to  college 
facilities.  I  note  In  this  bill  there  is 
authorization  for  the  3-year  period  at  a 
higher  level  than  the  authorization  that 
was  approved  by  the  House  In  the  87th 
Congress.  It  will  surprise  me  if  this 
legislation  will  be  effective  by  the  third 
quarter  of  the  year  1964.  I  Intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  will  provide 
for  a  lower  authorization  In  the  fiscal 
year  1964  as  far  as  titles  I,  II,  and  III 
are  concerned.    It  seems  to  me  that  the 
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figures  for  fiscal  1964  in  this  bill  are  not 
realistic.  We  will  have  only  two  quarters 
In  which  to  operate.  From  the  view- 
point of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations, it  makes  our  Job  much  more 
difficult  if  we  lead  the  public  to  think 
that  the  amount  of  money  which  is 
authorized  in  this  bill  could  possibly  be 
expended.  I  would  like  to  find  out  what 
the  gentleman's  opinion  is  regarding  such 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would 
hesitate  to  join  in  predictions  as  to 
whether  the  other  body  will  act  with 
undue  haste.  This  body  has  been  slow 
in  authorizing  this  program.  Perhaps 
we  might  not  be  able  to  distribute  the 
money  in  the  volume  contemplated  in 
the  first  fiscal  year  program. 

I  would  suggest  that  would  be  a  matter 
for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  decide,  if  they  think  it  be  wise.  I, 
myself,  feel  this  is  an  indication  of  the 
need.  If  it  is  possible  for  plans  to  be 
developed  In  sufficient  detail  to  use  this 
money,  we  ought  to  go  ahead  and  have  it 
available.  I,  myself,  do  not  know  how 
rapidly  it  Is  going  to  be  possible  to  de- 
velop applications  which  are  in  suffi- 
ciently definite  form  to  give  Federal 
funds,  but  I  would  hope  we  would  not 
have  to  cut  back  on  the  authorization. 
When  the  level  of  appropriations  is  be- 
ing considered,  the  decision  may  be  that 
a  lower  level  of  spending  would  be  neces- 
sary because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  plans  in  shape  for  final  action. 

Mr.  QUIE.  In  further  answer  to  this, 
the  bill  also  provides  that  if  the  full 
authorization  of  the  first  year  cannot  be 
utilized  and  the  appropriation  is  not 
made,  the  authorization  carries  over  to 
the  next  fiscal  year  so  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  then  can  look  at 
the  need  for  higher  education  and  find, 
perhaps,  in  that  second  year  that  they 
will  want  to  utilize  more  than  the  au- 
thorization provides  for  the  second  year, 
and  for  that  reason  it  carries  over.  We 
feel  that  we  have  set  the  correct  amount 
for  3  years. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has 
pointed  out  this  carryover  provision. 
This  is  advisable,  to  have  this  authoriza- 
tion remain  available,  even  th'ough  it  is 
not  actually  used  in  the  year  for  which 
it  is  first  funded. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  might  point  out  to  the 
gentlemen,  however,  that  that  only  ap- 
plies to  the  authorization  and  does  not 
necessarily  apply  to  the  appropriation 
made  as  a  result  of  this  authorization. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  recognize 
the  power  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  might  say  to  the  gentleman, 
if  he  feels  that  that  power  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  sub- 
stantially the  amoimt  we  consider  ad- 
visable, that  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  there  is  any  likeli- 
hood or  any  possibility  that  we  could 
w  aste  money  If  the  plans  are  not  in  con- 
dition for  Immediate  action.  There  is 
not  any  way  in  which  this  money  caji  be 
spent  hastily. 

I  do  not  think  we  would  gain  much  by 
cutting  back  the  present  authorization 
bill.     The  Commltee  on  Appropriations 


has  not  been  able  to  take  a  look  at  how 
much  might  wisely  be  spent,  and  they 
may  feel  we  should  cut  back  vigorously 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  However,  the 
needs  are  here.  The  needs  for  college 
buildings  and  facilities  will  be  greater 
in  1966  and  we  are  not  improving  it  by 
postponing  the  erection  of  these  build- 
ings. 

Incidentally,  It  might  be  Interesting  to 
point  out  that  of  the  319  Members  who 
voted  for  a  college  academic  facilities  bill 
in  January  1962,  268  are  still  in  Congress. 
Adding  to  this  the  number  paired  for  the 
bill  last  year  or  recorded  as  In  favor,  280 
Members  were  In  favor  of  that  bill.  Of 
those  who  opposed  the  bill  last  year,  66 
are  still  In  Congress;  In  addition  3  more 
were  paired  against  that  bill.  No  one 
can  foretell  just  how  the  68  new  Mem- 
bers will  vote.  However,  It  would  seem 
that  a  280-69  margin  would  be  decisive. 

H.R.  6143  is  a  bill  forged  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  a  bipartisan  bsisls. 
It  will  help  meet  a  critical  challenge  to 
the  Intellectual  vitality  of  the  United 
States.  There  Is  nothing  new,  however, 
in  the  policy  which  this  bill  represents. 
Since  1950  the  Federal  Government,  un- 
der the  College  Housing  Act,  has  provided 
assistance  to  over  70  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's colleges  for  the  construction  of 
dormitories  and  other  revenue-producing 
facilities.  This  aid  thus  far  has  totaled 
some  $2  billion.  In  1961  this  program 
was  extended  for  5  years  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $300  million. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  H.R.  6143  does  not  follow  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  President 
in  1963,  as  our  committee  failed  to  follow 
his  advice  in  1961.  Had  our  committee 
followed  his  advice,  the  program,  in  my 
honest  opinion,  would  be  of  little  signifi- 
cance. Mr.  Kennedy  for  some  reason 
urged  that  the  primary  emphasis  be  on 
loans  rather  than  grants.  Apparently 
his  advisers  failed  to  read  the  testimony 
of  experts  before  our  committee. 
Whereas  in  other  areas,  the  administra- 
tion, unhappily,  has  ignored  the  sugges- 
tions of  Republicans,  in  this  case  they 
ignored  completely  the  deliberations,  and 
the  conclusions  reached  last  year,  by  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  loan 
program,  without  substantial  grants-in- 
aid,  could  not  achieve  Mr.  Kennedy's  ob- 
jective of  significantly  accelerating  the 
construction  of  needed  academic  facili- 
Ues. 

H.R.  6143  provides  only  $375  million 
for  each  of  3  years,  despite  the  fact  that 
academic  facilities  today  are  needed  more 
than  dormitories.  If  we  are  even  to  ap- 
proach meeting  the  needs  of  this  decade 
for  college  facilities,  the  annual  expendi- 
tures for  this  purpose  must  be  at  least 
$2.3  billion.  The  current  expenditures 
are  running  at  $1.3  billion.  This  bill 
would  barely  make  up  the  deficit  for  1 
year. 

This  much,  therefore,  the  Federal 
Government  should  do  in  the  national 
interest.  The  rest  of  the  effort  will  have 
to  come  from  vastly  Increased  State, 
local,  and  private  expenditures.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  requirement  of  match- 
ing the  Federal  funds  will  stimulate  these 
efforts.    Increased  contributions  will  be 


needed  much  greater  than  the  rate  In 
past  years.  There  will  have  to  be  ac- 
celerated efforts  to  utilize  existing  facil- 
ities more  effectively.  There  will  have 
to  be  monumental  efforts  to  recruit  and 
retain  fully  qualified  faculty  members, 
and  to  use  them  to  the  maximum  ad- 
vantage. In  these  demanding  tasks  the 
Federal  Government  can  offer  little  as- 
sistance. This  bill — after  all  these  pre- 
cious years  of  delay — is  the  means  by 
which  the  Congress  can  provide  needed 
help  in  an  entirely  appropriate  way. 

I  urge  enactment  of  HJI.  6143. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas] . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6143.  In  doing 
so,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  subcommittee, 
the  gentlewoman  of  Oregon,  to  whose 
persistent  and  able  leadership  the  legis- 
lation we  are  today  considering  owes  so 
much. 

I  want  also  to  pay  tribute  to  members 
of  our  subcommittee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  we  have  worked  hard  together 
and  without  partisanship  to  develop  this 
biU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  colleges 
and  universities  in  Indiana  and  through- 
out the  Nation  are  counting  on  Congress 
to  pass  legislation  today  to  help  them 
build  the  facilities  they  need  to  meet 
rapidly  expanding  student  enrollments. 
This  bill  will  help  colleges  and  imiversi- 
ties,  both  public  and  private,  construct 
the  classrooms,  libraries,  and  laboratories 
essential  to  educating  young  Americans 
for  leadership  in  every  field  of  activity. 

I  have  received  messages  of  strong  sup- 
port for  this  bill  from  officials  of  many 
Indiana  institutions,  Protestant  and 
Catholic  as  well  as  State  supported. 
Bethel  College,  St.  Mary's  College, 
Goshen  College,  and  Notre  Dame  and 
Purdue  and  Indiana  Universities  are  only 
some  of  the  Hoosier  institutions  whose 
presidents  or  deans  have  told  me  of  the 
urgent  need  for  this  legislation. 

In  the  daily  Congressional  Record  of 
yesterday,  at  p>flKes  A5132  and  following, 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  QuieI,  has  Inserted  a  num- 
ber of  telegrams  and  letters  which  mem- 
bers of  our  subcommittee  have  received 
from  officials  of  colleges  and  universities 
in  our  own  States  and  from  elsewhere 
urging  passage  of  H.R.  6143,  and  a  num- 
ber of  messages  I  have  received  are 
among  those  included  In  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota's  [Mr.  Quie]  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  address  my- 
self to  two  aspects  of  this  legislation  In 
particular. 

First,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the 
importance  of  this  bill  in  enabling  our 
country  to  meet  the  increasingly  intense 
requirements  for  highly  trained  man- 
power. 

The  other  day  the  able  UJ3.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Dr.  Francis  Keppel, 
told  our  subcommittee  that  the  fastest 
growing  category  in  our  labor  force  is 
that  of  highly  trained  professional  Jobs 
requiring  16  or  more  years  of  education. 

In  the  last  decade,  he  pointed  out.  Jobs 
in  this  category  have  grown  from  4.5  to 
7.5  milUon. 
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The  second  flwteet  growing  category 
tn  oar  labor  force  Is  technical  and  seml- 
profeolonal  jobs  requiring  1  to  S  years 
of  poet  seoondary  education — and  we 
have  had  a  grofwth  of  40  percent  In  the 
number  of  new  Joba  of  this  type  In  the 
past  40  yean. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  we  need  highly 
trained  people  in  nearly  every  field  of 
activity  in  this  eoontry,  Mr.  Chairman. 
There  are  times  that  I  believe  we  in  Con- 
gress, when  w«  cast  our  votes  In  favor 
of  bUUons  of  dollars  for  defense  and 
space  and  other  programs  vital  to  our 
national  securfty,  fall  to  ask  ourselves 
where  we  are  fotnc  to  get  the  trained 
and  educated  men  and  women  required 
to  perform  the  proframs  for  which  we 
vote  the  money.  To  put  the  point  an- 
other way.  I  beUeve  we  are  going  to  have 
to  start  thinking  in  terms  of  manpower 
budgets  as  wen  as  dollar  budgets. 

Here  are  Just  a  few  spedflc  examples 
of  the  Nation's  manpower  requirements 
which  the  passage  of  this  legislation  to- 
day can  help  Immensely  to  meet. 

Only  a  few  days  ago.  on  August  4,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  issued  a 
study  entitled  "Profiles  of  Manpower  in 
Science  and  Technology,"  which  indi- 
cated that  spedaUxed  manpower  in  sci- 
ence and  technology  is  now  about  3.6 
percent  of  the  labor  force,  is  expected 
to  become  4.7  percent  by  1970,  and  is  now 
growing  at  a  rate  of  4.3  percent  annually. 

The  Presldenrs  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, concerned  with  the  national  needs 
for  manpower  in  the  fields  of  engineering, 
mathematics,  and  the  physical  sciences, 
has  recommendfed  that  the  nimiber  of 
doctor's  degrees  being  awarded  in  these 
three  fields  sboold  be  increased  to  7,500 
by  1970 — more  than  double  the  3,400  de- 
grees awarded  In  1962. 

Commissionar  Keppel  has  estimated 
that  we  need  at  least  406.000  new  college 
teachers  during  the  next  10  years. 

The  Department  of  Labor's  report  on 
manpower  requirements  earlier  this  year 
shows  an  annual  shortage  of  8,400  ele- 
mentary and  aaoondary  schoolteachers 
in  every  year  between  1960  and  1970. 

The  same  surrey  forecasts  a  deficit  of 
23.900  engineers  for  each  year  during  this 
decade. 

An  interim  report  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Coaunlttee  s  Panel  on 
Bdentiflc  and  Technical  Manpower 
warned  of  the  necessity  of  a  substantial 
Increase  in  the  number  of  semiprofes- 
skmal  technicians  to  assist  our  scientists 
and  englneoB. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  on  August  9. 
1963,  published  a  slgniflcant  article 
which  provides  more  evidence  of  the  In- 
creasingly serious  shortage  in  this  coun- 
try, of  trained  manpower.  The  title  of 
the  article  was  "Scientist  Shortage  In 
Space.  Military  Work  Cutting  Into  Re- 
search for  Civilian  Economy." 

The  article  warns  that  Oovemment- 
sponsored  programs  in  space  and  defense 
are  w*^^ng  soeh  a  great  demand  on  the 
available  supply  of  scientists  that  too 
few  are  available  for  research  and  de- 
velopment tn  the  civilian  sector  of  our 
economy. 

I  could  go  on.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  cite 
similar  shortages  In  many  other  fields 


where  educated  young  men  and  women 
are  essential  if  America  Is  to  maintain 
our  position  of  leadership  in  the  world. 
The  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee makes  clear  the  link  between  these 
shortages  and  the  bill  we  are  today  con- 
sidering with  the  statement  In  Its  De- 
ceml)er  1962  report: 

B«cauB«  the  leadtlme  Is  luog  and  present 
facllltln  will  be  Inadequate  to  meet  growing 
student  enroUmentfl.  Increasing  the  support 
for  building*  and  equipment  i»  the  first  order 
or    bu«lne«8    toward    meeting    the    proposed 

gOAlS. 

And  of  course,  the  committee  was  here 
speaking  only  of  the  need  for  increasing 
the  number  of  students  In  engineering, 
mathematics,  and  physical  sciences 
alone. 

Having  offered  the.se  ob-servations 
about  H.R.  6143  and  the  Nations  man- 
power requirements,  I  now  want  to  speak 
of  a  particular  section  of  the  bill. 

I  refer  to  title  I,  which  provides  for 
grants  for  the  construction  of  under- 
graduate academic  facilities. 

For  the  1964.  1965.  and  1966  fiscal 
years,  appropriations  of  $230  million  an- 
nually are  authorized. 

I  want  to  draw  particular  attention  to 
that  provision  In  title  I  which  sets  aside 
22  percent  of  the  funds,  approximately 
$50  million  annually,  for  facilities  for 
Junior  colleges  and  technical  institutes. 

We  now  know,  on  the  basis  of  figures 
supplied  our  committee,  that  much  of 
the  great  increase  in  college  student  en- 
rollments in  recent  years  have  been  ab- 
sort)ed  by  the  2-year  junior  college.  In- 
deed, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
junior  colleges  are  playing  an  increas- 
ingly Imiwrtant  role  in  providing  an  op- 
portunity for  a  higher  education  for 
marvy  young  Americans. 

For  example,  junior  college  enroll- 
ments last  fall  showed  a  13.7  percent  in- 
crease over  1961  although  the  overall  in- 
crease for  all  higher  education  institu- 
tions was  8.1  percent. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  serious 
shortage  of  scientists  and  engineers.  By 
setting  aside  funds  for  junior  colleges 
and  technical  institutes,  we  will  be  tak- 
ing a  significant  step  ahead  toward  en- 
couraging 2-year  programs  for  the  train- 
ing of  semiprofessional  technicians  for 
work  in  engineering,  scientific,  and  other 
technological  fields. 

In  recommending  a  program  of  grants 
for  technical  education.  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  education  message  this  year 
took  note  of  the  shortage  of  these  semi- 
professional  technicians  and  said: 

ThU  shortage  results  In  an  Inefficient  use 
of  professional  manpower,  the  occupation  of 
critically  needed  time  and  talent  to  perform 
tasks  which  could  be  performed  by  others. 
an  extravagance  which  cannot  be  tolerated 
when  the  Nation's  demand  for  scientists, 
engineers,    and    doctors    continue*    to    grow. 

Last  year  the  then  Under  Secretary  of 
Lat>or,  Mr.  Wlrtz.  came  before  our  com- 
mittee to  testify  on  a  teciinlcal  education 
proposal  introduced  by  me  and  several 
other  members  of  our  committee,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  What  Mr. 
Wlrtz  said  then  about  the  need  for  trsdn- 
Ing  more  semiprofessional  technicians 
Is  just  as  significant  today  in  relation 
to  that  section  of  H  R    6143  which  re- 


serves funds  for  junior  colleges  and  tech- 
nical Institutes. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Wlrtz  told  our  com- 
mittee: 

We  must  do  some  drastic  rethinking  about 
manpower  In  this  country  •  •  •  time  Is 
running  out.  w©  can  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  waiting  for  the  supply  of  trained 
IMrBonnel  to  catch  up  with  the  demand. 
Our  particular  need  Is  for  semiprofessional 
personnel  who  can  assist  engineers,  sclen- 
tuts.    and    other    professional    workers. 

The  manufacture  of  mlssUes  and  space- 
craft has  not  only  created  an  Increasing  de- 
mand for  scientists  and  engineers,  but  It  ha.s 
also  stimulated  a  tremendous  need  for  sup- 
porting personnel  •  •  •  Congreas  will  make 
a  major  contribution  to  this  Nation's  man- 
power posture  In  the  space  field  when  ade- 
quate legislation  Is  enacted  to  enable  this 
country  to  produce  these  highly  traiiud 
supporting  personnel. 

The  workers  who  would  be  training  under 
the  btUs  t>elng  considered  today,  constitute 
a  group  of  relatively  new  semiprofessional 
occupations  which  have  come  about  because 
of  Industry's  concentration  on  research  and 
development,  the  Increasing  complexity  of 
industrial  production  methods  and  products, 
the  accelerating  application  of  scientific  In- 
ventions and  discoveries  to  manufacturing 
processes,  and  our  emphasis  upon  missile 
and  spacecraft  work.  These  workers  are 
trained  to  assist  engineers,  scientists,  and 
doctors  through  the  application  of  l>aslc 
knowledge  In  engineering,  mathematics,  or 
the  physical  and  biological  sciences. 

Our  studies  ahow  that  these  sub-prufes- 
slunal  engineering  and  scientific  occupations 
have  been  among  the  fastest  growing  occupa- 
tional fields  In  recent  decades  and  that  at  the 
present  we  do  not  have  enough  persons  with 
the  requisite  education.  There  Is  every  indi- 
cation that  these  occupations  will  continue 
to  grow  rapidly  in  the  years  ahead  and  that 
if  future  requiiemenla  In  this  field  are  u> 
be  met,  a  con£iderabIe  increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  receive  the  neccstary 
education  will  t)e  necessary. 

I  think  Mr.  Wlrtz'  analysis  of  the  im- 
pact of  our  space  program  on  the  supply 
ol  semiprofessional  personnel  is  particu- 
larly significant. 

Here  is  what  he  said : 

The  requirements  of  this  Nation's  acceler- 
ated space  program  alone  will  substantially 
increase  the  demand  for  scientists,  engineers, 
and  semiprofessional  supporting  personnel. 
Some  of  the  published  estimates  of  the  costs 
Involved  In  carrying  out  the  proposed 
manned  fUnar  landing  and  other  space  pro- 
grams show  expenditures  reaching  a  level  of 
$5  to  $6  billion  a  year  by  1970.  Translated 
roughly  Into  requirements  for  technical  per- 
sonnel, an  Increase  of  M.7  billion  coxild  mean 
an  increase  of  nearly  100.000  engineers  and 
scientists  and  possibly  70,000  semiprofes- 
sional supporting  personnel  between  now 
and  1970  for  this  program  alone.  Most  prf^- 
Jectlons  show  expenditures  for  the  space  pri)- 
gram  building  up  sharply  through  the  late 
1960's  and  then  leveling  off.  If  this  occurs 
it  would  mean  that  a  large  part  of  the  in- 
crease In  technical  manpower  must  occur 
within   the  next  3  to  5  years. 

I  want  to  emphasize  here  Mr.  Wlrtz' 
conclusion  that  we  need  to  produce  a 
"large  part  of  the  increase  in  technical 
manpower*  within  "the  next  3  to  5 
years": 

studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
show  a  projected  Increase  between  1960  and 
1970  of  over  75  percent  for  those  occupations 
which  support  engineers  and  sdentlsts,  and 
about  30  percent  for  those  supporting  pbyal- 
clans  and  other  doctors.  Altogether,  this 
means   that  we   will   need  over    1,450.000   of 
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these  workers  by  1970,  an  increase  of  over 
600,000  more  than  were  employed  in  iseo, 
or  an  average  annual  increase  of  about  flO,- 
000  over  the  decude.  Add  to  this  an  esti- 
mated need  for  about  17.600  peraons  a  year 
to  replace  those  who  die,  retire,  or  trana- 
fer  out  of  the  field,  and  the  average  an- 
nual need  could  be  about  78,000. 

Another  extremely  valuable  statement 
on  this  proposal  was  made  last  year  by 
Paul  H.  Robbiris,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers.  Making  reference  to  a  num- 
ber of  surveys  concerning  the  utilization 
of  technicians,  Mr.  Robbins  told  us  that 
these  surveys  generally  conclude  that  for 
the  maximum  utilization  of  our  profes- 
sional engineering  and  scientific  man- 
power, we  should  have  400  to  500  tech- 
nicians for  every  100  professional  per- 
sonnel. 
Today- 
He  said — • 

the  overall  Industry  ratio  is  73  technicians 
for  every  100  engineers  and  scientists. 

There  is  virtual  unanimity  of  agreement 
among  manpower  specialists  both  in  and  out 
of  Government  that  the  shortage  Is  extensive. 
Unless  there  Is  an  Immediate  and  slgniflcant 
expansion  of  technical  institute  programs, 
we  may  well  be  underutlUzing  our  profes- 
sional engineering  manpower  by  anywhere 
from   50   to   75    percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already  noted 
that  the  members  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  are  con- 
cerned about  an  effective  Federal  pro- 
gram to  encourage  the  training  of  more 
technicians. 

In  the  first  report  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee,  published 
on  December  12,  1962,  and  addressed 
specifically  to  the  problem  of  graduate 
training  in  engineering,  mathematics, 
and  physical  sciences,  the  President's 
Committee  called  for  a  concentration  of 
efforts  in  three  ways  for  the  production 
of  more  scientific  and  technical  man- 
power. One  of  these  ways  was,  in  the 
words  of  the  Committee  report: 

Increase  the  number  of  qualified  tech- 
nicians and  use  them  more  effectively.  Tech- 
ni'-ians  and  subprofesslonal  assistants  in  all 
fields  of  science  and  technology  can  conserve 
professional  skills  and  thus  enhance  total 
manpower  resources. 

A  task  force  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  considering  technical 
education  programs  is  expected  shortly 
to  issue  a  refwrt  with  some  specific  sug- 
gestions for  achieving  this  goal,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  role  of  tech- 
nicians who  work  with  scientists  and 
engineers. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  subcommittee  to  certain  relevant 
passages  from  an  unpublished  interim  re- 
port of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  on  Scientific  and  Technical 
Manpower,  which  passages  were  Included 
in  the  report  on  graduate  training  In 
engineering,  mathematics,  and  physics. 

Said  the  interim  report: 

without  an  adequate  supply  of  tech- 
nicians, employers  frequently  use  bachelor 
level  personnel  on  semiprofessional  tasks 
that  lessen  their  full  potential.  Thus,  an 
Increase  In  production  of  technicians  would 
not  only  foster  the  Improved  utilization  of 
engineers  and  scientists  to  help  immediate 


technical  manpower  requirements,  but  would 
also  upgrade  the  entire  manpower  resource 
to  meet  needs  over  the  long  run.  Equally 
important,  increased  access  to  technician 
training  would  tend  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
problems  of  technological  unemployment, 
which  are  especially  pronounced  In  that  sec- 
tor of  our  population  lacking  In  special  skills 
or  training. 

Although  exact  numerical  requirements 
for  technicians  are  dlfllcult  to  forecast,  a 
substantial  increase  is  necessary.  Neverthe- 
less, the  panel  finds  that  only  about  11.000 
graduates  from  full-time  studies  and  3,400 
from  part  time  may  be  expected  this  aca- 
demic year  from  formal  engineering  pro- 
grams. Evaluated  In  the  light  of  an 
estimated  graduation  this  June  of  35,000  B.S. 
level  engineers,  the  new  technician  supply 
will  be  less  than  half  that  of  the  too  small 
supply  of  engineers  themselves.  Physical 
scientists  also  dr^^w  on  this  same  limited  sup- 
ply of  technician  graduates. 

Consequently,  the  panel  believes  that  the 
problem  of  educating  qualified  technicians  In 
sufficient  numbers  Is  critical  enough  to  war- 
rant Federal  attention  and  Federal  legisla- 
tion especially  to  assist  and  otherwise  stim- 
ulate the  growth  of  educational  facilities. 

Such  a  program  would  have  the  Important 
quality  of  rapid  payoff,  thus  meeting  par- 
tially, even  within  the  next  2  to  3  years, 
urgent  national  requirements  such  as  these 
represented  by  our  space  effort  for  more 
technical  personnel.  Emphasis  on  the  Im- 
portance of  this  educational  channel  would 
elevate  the  status  of  technicians  and,  in  turn, 
attract  to  this  occupational  category  many 
competent  youngsters  who  would  otherwise 
either  not  begin  or  faU  to  complete  training 
beyond  high  school.  Programs  offering  2 
years  of  colleglate-level  training  would  not 
only  support  the  Nation's  effort  in  science 
and  engineering,  but  would  also  allow  the 
many  persons  drawn  from  lower  Income 
groups  of  depressed  areas  to  realize  a  much 
greater  share  of  their  potential. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  review  somewhat  more  specifically 
some  of  the  reasons  we  need  to  educate 
far  more  semiprofessional  technicians 
than  we  are  today  producing. 

First.  Research  and  development:  The 
greatly  enhanced  role  of  research  and 
development  in  the  American  economy 
has  caused  increased  demands  not  only 
for  scientists  and  engineers  but  for  tech- 
nicians as  well.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
National  Science  Foundation  publication 
entitled  "Federal  Funds  for  Science  XI," 
notes: 

The  fiscal  year  1963  Federal  estimates  for 
research  and  development  and  research  and 
development  plant  represent  the  largest  out- 
lays for  any  one  year  of  the  Nation's  history. 
These  expenditures  were  expected  to  more 
than  triple  the  research  and  development 
outlays  made  by  the  Government  during  the 
entire  5  years  of  World  War  II. 

For  1963,  the  Federal  Government  is 
expected  to  obligate  over  $14.4  billion  for 
research  and  development  and  research 
and  development  plant  and, --to  expand 
$12.3  billion. 

The  conclusion  should  be  obvious: 
More  research  and  development  means 
more  technicians. 

Second.  Defense:  I  think  no  great  ar- 
ray of  statistics  is  necessary  to  prove  the 
argument  that  our  vast  defense  efforts 
mean  we  have  a  far  greater  demand  for 
scientific  and  technical  skills  in  this 
area,  both  for  direct  military  activity  as 
well  as  for  supporting  and  related 
civilian  activity. 


Defense,  too,  means  we  need  more 
technicians. 

Third.  Space:  I  have  already  recited 
to  you  Secretary  Wlrtz'  warning  that  for 
the  achievement  of  our  ambitious  goals 
in  space,  we  shall  need  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  technical  manpower. 

Congress  has  appropriated  vast  fimds 
for  these  new  space  programs  but  the 
authorization  and  appropriation  of  dol- 
lars are  no  guarantee  at  all  that  the 
trained  manpower  necessary  to  perform 
these  programs  will  automatically  be 
forthcoming. 

Our  project  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon 
and  return  him  safely  to  earth,  our  pro- 
posal for  accelerating  the  development 
of  the  Rover  nuclear  rocket,  our  plans  to 
increase  the  use  of  space  satellites  for 
worldwide  communications  and  to  de- 
velop worldwide  weather  observation 
satellites,  all  mean  a  broadened  array 
and  increased  depth  of  new  demands 
upon  our  limited  supply  of  scientific  and 
technical  talent. 

It  came  as  a  surprise  to  me  to  learn 
that  NASA,  in  its  own  laboratories,  right 
now  employs  more  than  5,000  engineering 
technicians.  And  the  significance  of 
technicians  in  our  space  program  may 
become  even  more  obvious  when  I  tell 
you  that  approximately  85  i>ercent  of 
NASA  funds  are  allocated  to  contrac- 
tors. 

The  conclusion  should  be  clear.  We 
need  more  technicians  as  well  as  scien- 
tists and  engineers  if  we  are  going  to 
achieve  the  great  goals  in  space  which 
the  Nation  has  set  for  itself  through  the 
actions  of  the  President  and  Congress. 

Fourth*  Civilian  industry:  The  re- 
quirements of  civilian  industry  and  tech- 
nology are  another  reason  for  the  in- 
creased demand  for  technicians. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  today  the  main  source  of  fi- 
nancial support  for  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  United  States.  As 
President  Kennedy  has  noted,  the  de- 
fense, space,  and  atomic  energy  activi- 
ties of  the  country  now  absorb  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  trained  people  available  for 
exploring  our  scientific  and  technical 
frontiers.  Certainly  their  brilliance  and 
talent  have  paid  off  handsomely  In  these 
areas  but  the  fact  is  that  we  have  paid 
a  price  for  these  results  by  sharply  limit- 
ing the  amount  of  our  scarce  scientific 
and  engineering  resources  which  might 
otherwise  be  available  to  the  civilian 
sector  of  the  American  economy. 

Today  the  number  of  scientists  and 
engineers  engaged  in  civilian-oriented 
technology  in  Western  Europe  and  Eng- 
land combined  Is  greater  than  that  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  at  least  one 
of  the  reasons  the  rate  of  increase  of  our 
gross  national  product  per  worker  is  sub- 
stantially le.ss  than  the  rate  of  increase 
of  almost  all  other  industrialized  nations 
in  the  world. 

To  enable  our  critically  short  supply 
of  engineers  and  scientists  to  make  a 
greater  contribution  to  the  civilian  econ- 
omy, we  must  back  up  our  professionals 
with  more  semiprofessional  technicians. 

It  was  for  all  these  reasons  then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  for  others  which  could  be 
cited,  that  a  number  of  members  of  our 
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committee,  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, last  year  developed  this  proposal 
to  eneoarace  ttoe  education  of  more  col- 
lege level  semlproreeBlonal  technicians, 
a  proposal  which  Is  now  Included  in  H  Jl. 
6143. 

For  as  Dr.  W.  O.  Torpey.  of  the  OfBce 
of  Emergency  Planning,  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  Preaident,  said  earUer  this 
year: 

Of  all  the  •CUTCM  of  technicians,  evidence 
lndlc«t«a  that,  on  th«  whole,  a-year  college 
level  t«chiil«taa  aduoatlon  prognuna — offarad 
primarily  through  technical  insUtutaa  and 
Junior  and  eomaaunlty  college* — produce  the 
bigbeat  quality  teelmiclan  penonnel.  hav- 
ing a  basic  but  broad  technical  orientation 
and  able  to  contribute  to  present  as  well  as 
future  technical  work  challenges.  One  na- 
tional trend  wMdl  haa  been  accelerated  dur- 
ing the  past  S  ysaia  is  the  growing  role  of 
junior  *»««*  CO— unity  coUegea  as  a  vehicle 
for  aducatliw  tsohnlrlans  not  only  In  engl- 
itaarlni  ^"4  lalated  fields  but  In  nonengi- 
ncerlng  areas  as  walL 

And  SO,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the 
argument  la  ii«-»p»i»nff  that  by  setting 
aside  22  pereeniof  the  grant  funds  in  this 
bill  for  theM  kinds  of  institutions,  we 
will  be  taking  a  stgnifleant  step  to  make 
clear  the  nat*op<v'  Interest  in  encourag- 
ing Junior  coUegea  and  technical  educa- 
tional programs  and  in  increasing  the 
supply  of  coUege  level,  semlprofessional 
technicians. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  my  re- 
marks on  HJl.  6143  by  saying  to  the 
House  what  a  distinguished  philosopher. 
Alfred  North  Whitehead,  said  in  a  noble 
address  soma  45  years  ago.  for  what 
Whitehead  said  In  1917  is  directly  rele- 
vant to  the  situation  of  our  own  cen- 
tury In  1963.    Said  Professor  Whitehead : 

In  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  the  rule 
Is  absolute— the  race  which  does  not  value 
trained  Intelllgvnee  la  doomed.  Not  all  your 
heroisms,  not  all  your  ■octal  charm,  not  all 
yovir  wit.  and  not  all  your  vlctorlea  on  land 
^n^^  aea,  can  naove  back  the  linger  of  fate. 
Today  we  msfn^**"  ourselves:  tomorrow, 
science  will  bava  moved  forward  yet  one 
more  step.  And  there  will  be  no  appeal 
from  the  Judgment  which  will  then  be  pro- 
nounced on  the  uneducated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  higher  edu- 
cation bill  is  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
bipartisan  vote. 

Mr.  FRELJNOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quia]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  6143.  In  my  opinion, 
this  Is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  legislation  and,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  which  the 
Congress  wIH  consider  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  do  in  the  area 
of  higher  education  in  this  country  is 
going  to  have  a  greater  effect  on  our 
future  and  the  future  of  other  peoples 
of  the  world  than  any  other  legislative 
decision  we  make  this  year.  Therefore. 
I  think  we  ought  to  consider  seriously 
what  we  axe  doing  today. 

Mr.  Chairsuui,  in  my  consideration 
of  this  leglalattan  I  think  we  have  a 
superior  blU  to  that  of  last  year.  We 
have  a  niperlor  bill  to  that  which  was 
reccmimcndMi  by  the  admlnistraUon. 
In  my  optnkm.  It  needs  no  amendments. 
It  should  be  reported  to  the  other  body 
as  is. 


Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  great 
need  we  have  in  this  country  for  high 
level  brainpower,  we  should  provide  the 
facilities  in  which  we  can  give  the  op- 
portunity to  our  young  people  who  are 
capable  of  receiving  this  training  to  re- 
ceive It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  all  noted  the 
competition  in  which  our  Nation  finds 
itself  right  now,  not  only  in  maintaining 
the  higtiest  standard  of  living  that  any 
country  of  the  world  has  ever  known, 
but  also  In  the  field  of  technological  ad- 
vancements and  scientific  discovorles  in 
which  we  must  surpass  any  other  nation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  country  when 
substantial  unemployment  exists — and 
we  can  see  this  as  reflected  In  the  want- 
ad  sections  of  our  rwwspapers  all  over 
the  country — It  Is  very  obvious  that  one 
of  the  great  needs  we  have  Is  that  of 
college-level  training  all  the  way  from 
the  Ph.  D.  level  to  the  2-year  college 
level  from  which  group  come  those  whom 
we  could  call  technicians. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  tremendous 
need  in  our  country  for  individuals  of 
this  type  training  and  unless  we  fulfill 
this  need  we  are  going  to  be  far  short  In 
providing  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Nation's  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee which  had  the  responsibility  of 
providing  for  a  higher  education  bill  this 
year  we  had  complete  support  for  this 
legislation.     No  Member,   be  he  Demo- 
crat or  Republican,  on  that  subcommit- 
tee   opposed    the    legislation.     In    fact, 
they  gave  it  full  support  and  agreement. 
Mr.  Chairman,   may  I  point  out  the 
members  of  that  subcommittee.     On  the 
EJemocratic    side    we    had    the    gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Green  1.  the 
chairman;  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
Mr.    [BrademasI.    the    gentleman    from 
California  [Mr.  Roosevelt),  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida   [Mr.  Gibbons  1.  and 
the    gentleman    from    Maryland     I  Mr. 
Sickles).     On   the  Republican  side  we 
had  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Goodell).   the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan   [Mr.    Gritttn),    and    I,    who    were 
privileged  to  serve  on  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Republican  leader- 
ship   of    the    House   of   Representatives 
from  time  to  time  has  indicated  its  sup- 
port  of    this   legislation,    giving   it   the 
kind  of  bipartisan  support  which  I  be- 
lieve will  give  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion the  opportunity  to  meet  the  needs 
that  exist  and  provide  education  at  a 
high  level  for  our  young  people. 

H.R.  6143  will  authorize  needed  assist- 
ance to  higher  education  institutions  in 
financing  the  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  Improvement  of  needed  aca- 
demic facihties.  The  bill  is  designed 
to  help  meet  the  needs  of  the  rapidly 
expanding  college  enrollments  which  will 
face  our  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
1960s.  Although  the  bill  authorizes  a 
4-year  program.  It  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  only  the  first  3  years.  This 
will  allow  Congress  to  review  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program  at  that  time.  As- 
sistance would  be  available  to  both  pub- 
lic and  private  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  the  bill  Includes  Junior 
colleges,   technical    institutes,   graduate 


schools  and  cooperative  graduate  centers 
as  well  as  4-year  colleges  and  institu- 
tions. 

Authorizations  for  grants  for  con- 
struction of  undergraduate  academic  fa- 
cilities total  $230  million  aiuiually  for 
3  years  with  the  amount  for  the  succeed- 
ing 2  years  to  be  determined  later.  One- 
half  of  these  funds  shall  be  allotted  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  college  and  uni- 
versity enrollment  in  the  State  and  one- 
half  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  enroll- 
ment of  high  school  students  in  the 
State. 

State  conmiisslons  will  determine  the 
priorities  for  construction  projects  sub- 
mitted by  applicant  institutions.  These 
State  commissions  or  agencies  may  be 
either  existing  or  newly  established,  but 
they  must  be  broadly  representative  of 
the  public  and  all  types  of  higher  edu- 
cation institutions  covered  by  the  act 
The  commissions  must  submit  an  ac- 
ceptable State  plan  of  administration 
In  the  plan,  not  less  than  22  percent  of 
the  funds  allotted  to  the  State  for  any 
one  year  must  be  reserved  for  junior  col- 
leges and  technical  Institutes. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  grant,  the  construc- 
tion project  must,  either  alone  or  with 
other  projects  substantially  expand  the 
institution's  student  enrollment  capacity. 
The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  proj  - 
ect  may  be  detennined  by  the  State  com- 
missions, but  In  no  event  could  it  exceed 
one-third  of  the  total  development  co6t 
of  the  project.  Final  approval  of  any 
plan  lies  with  the  Commi-ssion  of  Educa- 
tion, but  he  must  give  State  commissions 
reasonable  opportunity  for  hearing  be- 
fore flrially  disapproving  a  plan.  A 
State  may  appeal  the  Commissioners 
final  decision  on  Its  State  plan  for  ad- 
ministering grants.  The  action  is  to  be 
brought  In  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals. 

Grants  for  "graduate  academic  facil- 
ities'  will  be  made  available  both  to  in- 
dividual graduate  schools  and  Joint  proj- 
ects of  two  or  more  graduate  schools 
The  bill  authorizes  $25  million  for  fiscal 
year  1964,  $60  million  annually  for  1965 
and  1966.  Authorized  amounts  for  the 
succeeding  2  years  will  be  determined 
later.  Again  grants  for  the  projects  can- 
not exceed  one-third  of  the  development 
cost. 

The  bill  authoiizes  $120  million  an- 
nually for  3  years  for  loans  for  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities.  Again,  the 
authorization  for  the  last  2  years  will  be 
determined  later.  Loans  must  be  repaid 
within  50  years.  The  interest  rate  will 
be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  but  cannot  be  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  above  the  average  an- 
nual interest  rate  cm  all  Government  ob- 
ligations forming  part  of  the  public  debt. 
To  be  eligible  for  a  loan,  the  applicant 
must  show  that  first,  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  cost  of  the  project  will  be 
financed  from  non-Federal  sources ;  sec- 
ond, it  Is  unable  to  borrow  from  other 
sources  on  equally  favorable  tenns;  and 
third,  construction  will  be  economical. 
Loans  will  be  made  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  For  both  the  grants  for 
graduate  facilities  and  the  loans  for  gen- 
eral academic  facilities,  not  more  than 
12 '/a  percent  of  the  total  may  be  used  for 
projects  in  any  one  State. 
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The  act  defined  "academic  facilities" 
as  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  libraries 
and  essential  maintenance,  storage,  and 
utilities  facilities. 

Five  classifications  of  facilities  are  ex- 
cluded from  assistance  under  the  act. 
These  are:  First,  any  facility  intaided 
primsaily  for  events  for  which  admission 
is  to  be  charged;  second,  any  gymna- 
sium or  other  facility  specially  deigned 
for  athletic  or  recreational  activities, 
other  than  physical  education  courses; 
third,  any  facility  to  be  used  for  sectar- 
ian instruction  or  religious  worship; 
fourth,  any  facility  to  be  used  primarily 
for  a  program  of  a  school  or  department 
of  divinity;  and  fifth,  any  facility  to  be 
used  by  a  school  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  pharmacy,  podiatry,  nurs- 
ing, or  public  health. 

The  exclusion  of  the  last  classification 
is  designed  to  avoid  duplication  with  the 
medical  facilities  bUl  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  earlier  this  year. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was  never 
more  acute.  When  the  legislation  orig- 
inated under  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, President  Eisenhower  stated: 

It  will  be  deeply  diaappolnting  if  Congress 
should  fall  to  authorize  such  programs. 

The  Congress  did  fall  in  1960  in  au- 
thorizing the  program.  Again  In  the 
87th  Congress,  college  academic  facili- 
ties aid  legislation  did  not  reach  the 
President's  desk. 

Predictions  of  Increase  in  college  en- 
rollments made  in  1960  have  been  sur- 
passed. Latest  predictions  are  that 
4.2  million  students  presently  attending 
college  will  swell  to  7  million  by  1970;  25 
percent  of  this  increase  will  be  In  college 
in  1965.  Congress  can  delay  no  longer 
in  taking  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  as  last  year,  I 
would  like  to  go  over  questions  that  some 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  might  ask 
such  as  why  is  this  a  Federal  responsi- 
bility? Why  should  the  PWeral  Oov- 
emment  get  further  into  education  than 
it  has  in  the  past?  We  sdl  know  when 
some  say  that  they  are  against  Federal 
aid  to  education,  that  if  they  were  really 
ti-ue  to  the  cause,  they  would  introduce 
legislation  to  repeal  all  of  the  present 
laws  which  give  aid  to  education. 

With  reference  to  higher  education 
this  country  has  felt  for  a  long  time  that 
there  is  a  Federal  responsibility.  It  be- 
gan in  a  substantial  amotmt  in  1862 
when  the  Land  Grant  College  Act  was 
passed.  Incidentally,  at  that  time  it  was 
also  given  not  only  to  public  institutions 
but  to  Cornell,  a  private  institution  as 
well.  When  one  looks  at  aid  at  the 
present  time  one  will  realize  that  MTT, 
which  Is  also  a  private  Institution,  con- 
siders that  80  percent  of  the  money  to  be 
coming  from  the  Federal  Government 
because  of  the  number  of  research 
grants  which  MIT  receives. 

But  one  might  also  say  how  can  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  now  speak- 
ing be  so  strong  in  his  opposition  to 
broad  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  as  he  has  indicated 
in  the  past  and  yet  so  wholeheartedly 
support  this  bin?  It  Is  because  I  feel  If 
education  is  going  to  progress  at  the  rate 
It  should  we  need  to  pass  ttils  legislation. 
If  the  Federal  Government  Is  going  to 


assume  the  responsibility  it  has  to  main- 
tain the  strength  of  this  Nation,  this 
must  be  passed. 

I  say  that  for  this  reason:  In  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  a  political 
subdivision  has  the  responsibility  for  the 
education  of  the  young  people  in  its 
community.  Perhaps  some  of  the  stu- 
dents are  going  to  a  private  institution 
or  pai'ochial  school.  But  the  people  in 
the  community,  through  their  school 
districts,  have  the  responsibility,  any 
shirking  of  that  responsibility  would  be 
harmful  to  them  as  well  as  to  their  State 
and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  because  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  is  nec- 
essary for  everyone.  However,  higher 
education  and  special  education  will  not 
be  utilized  by  all  people  and  not  all  parts 
of  the  country  provide  employment  for 
people  with  that  training  and  skill. 

One  might  say,  "Well,  the  States  have 
it.  If  the  private  institutions  and  if  the 
Junior  colleges  are  not  providing  it,  the 
States  have  the  responsibility." 

To  those  of  us  who  come  from  the  Mid- 
west or  the  West,  this  seems  to  be  true, 
because  in  the  western  i>art  of  this  coun- 
try 80  percent  of  the  students  in  higher 
education  go  to  a  public  institution 
while  20  percent  go  to  a  private  institu- 
tion. However,  just  the  reverse  is  true 
in  the  eastern  part  of  this  country, 
where  80  percent  of  the  students  in  high- 
er education  go  to  private  institutions, 
and  20  percent  go  to  pniblic  institutions. 
Also,  35  percent  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  this  country  are  pub- 
lic and  65  percent  are  private. 

There  is  no  specific  political  subdivi- 
sion with  complete  responsibility  in 
higher  education.  Because  of  this,  we 
provide  that  the  grants  and  loans  can  go 
to  any  institution  that  is  accredited  in  a 
State,  be  it  a  Junior  college  or  community 
college,  a  private  college,  a  college  level 
technical  Institute,  or  one  of  the  State 
universities  and  colleges  that  we  have  in 
most  States.  We  believe  that  in  this  way 
we  can  best  improve  the  kind  of  higher 
education  and  training  that  has  worked 
so  well  in  this  country  and  which  I  be- 
lieve has  put  us  ahead  of  every  other 
country  In  the  world,  even  the  Soviet 
Union. 

This  bill  is  not  only  necessary  becatise 
of  the  huge  enrollment  anticipated  in 
higher  education,  but  also  because  the 
Federal  Government  needs  a  tremendous 
number  of  professionally,  scientifically, 
and  technically  trained  people  for  direct 
Federal  employment.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  imdoubtedly  secure  suffi- 
cient personnel  with  adequate  training. 
However,  if  they  do  so,  based  on  present 
manpower  projections,  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy  will  be  greatly  depleted 
in  the  area  of  professionally,  scientifical- 
ly, and  technically  trained  individuals. 
In  order  to  meet  this  need,  we  must  make 
certain  that  at  least  the  facilities  will  be 
available  in  which  to  train  our  young 
people. 

The  Pedei-al  Government  cannot  do 
less.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  meeting 
this  responsibility,  HJl.  6143  provides 
that  Federal  assistance  will  be  made 
available  for  all  academic  facilities 
rather  than  limiting  them  to  certain 
categories  in  the  scientific  field. 


In  this  age  when  we  are  constantly 
reminded  of  the  glamour  of  science  and 
technology,  there  are  many  other  dis- 
ciplines in  education  which  are  of  basic 
importance  to  both  the  training  of  our 
youth  and  the  welfare  of  our  country. 
One  of  the  best  expressions  of  this  idea 
which  I  have  seen,  appeared  in  a  report 
by  Msgr.  James  Shannon,  president  of 
St.  Thomas  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  pub- 
lished in  the  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Star, 
March  1,  1963,  from  which  I  now  quote: 

with  the  present-day  necessity  for  main- 
taining and  extending  our  highly  specialized 
technology  and  our  expanding  economy,  our 
universities  must  constantly  foster  the  basic 
and  applied  research  on  which  our  economy 
Is  based.  External  forces,  such  as  the  threat 
ot  communistic  domination  of  the  world, 
also  increase  this  pressure  toward  speclallza- 
Uon  and  professional  education. 

To  answer  this  crucial  but  transient  chal- 
lenge by  sacrlQcing  our  education  In  the 
liberal  arts  would  be  a  tragic  blow  to  the 
Western  civilization  we  wish  to  save.  Hence 
we  are  committed  to  an  Increasingly  serious 
effort  to  expand  and  Improve  the  caliber  of 
our  liberal  arts  teaching  at  the  same  time 
ttiat  we  exp»aiid  our  technology  and  our  spe- 
cialized research.    Both  tasks  are  necessary. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Monsig- 
nor  Shaimon's  statement.  We  must 
avoid  the  danger  of  directing  a  majority 
of  our  educational  efforts  into  a  narrow 
channel,  thus  permitting  one  discipline 
to  control  the  curriculimi  of  our  schools. 
Owe  American  education  system  is 
founded  on  the  ideal  that  every  individ- 
ual should  be  given  an  opportunity  for 
maximum  development  of  his  abilities, 
and  this  must  continue  if  we  are  to  pro- 
duce citizens  responsive  to  the  political 
needs  of  their  time.  We  have  a  need  for 
a  wide  variety  of  human  talents,  and 
we  must  recc^nize  that  some  of  our  best 
minds  should  be  encouraged  to  achieve 
excellence  In  the  social  sciences,  others 
in  the  humanities. 

I  believe  that  there  is  an  indispens- 
able relationship  between  education,  as 
the  enlargement  of  the  InteDect,  and 
the  political  needs  of  a  self-governing 
democracy.  The  men  who  wrote  the 
Constitution  ^  and  the  leaders  of  our 
country  were  products  of  the  enlightened 
age.  These  men  were  great  humanitar- 
ians, and  it  is  from  the  foundation  they 
laid  as  evidenced  in  many  documents,  but 
most  specifically  in  the  Constitution, 
that  we  have  been  able  to  have  our  pres- 
ent form  of  government  and  economic 
system.  If  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
have  a  form  of  government  and  econom- 
ic society  within  which  the  hopes  and 
strivings  of  people  can  be  realized,  and 
if  we  are  to  further  the  development  of 
our  Constitution,  laws,  and  our  social 
and  cultural  way  of  life,  we  have  a  grave 
obligation  to  provide  education  which 
will  give  man  a  clear,  conscious  view  of 
his  own  opinions  and  Judgments,  a  truth 
In  developing  and  questioning  them  elo- 
quMKe  in  expressing  them,  and  force  in 
urging  them.  Only  if  we  capture  the 
basic  qualities  of  human  freedom  and 
dignity  in  our  program  of  liberal  arts 
education,  can  we  hold  out  our  greatest 
stirengths  to  other  countries  of  the  world 
and  pave  the  way  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  each  other. 

I  do  not  in  any  way  mean  to  imply 
that  we  should  reduce  our  present  efforts 
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in  the  field  of  science  and  math.  These 
must  be  continued  and  strengthened,  but 
In  doin«  so.  we  cannot  neglect  other 
areas.  Our  colleges  and  universities 
should  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
fulfill  the  vast  educational  needs  of  our 
country.  Because  of  this  grave  need.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  say  that  a  certain  type  of  aca- 
demic facility  is  the  only  one  in  which 
it  has  an  interest  I  believe  very  strong- 
ly that  the  dedskm  of  which  buildings 
are  going  to  be  constructed  should  be 
made  by  the  institution  itself  rather 
than  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  in  any 
way.  and  it  would  be  my  sincere  hope 
that  any  person  in  higher  education  who 
applies  for  this  money  would  make  a  very 
good  choice,  one  that  will  not  jeopardize 
the  program  which  he  feels  will  best  fit 
the  needs  of  this  country. 

I  believe  this  is  the  kind  of  legislation 
all  of  us  can  wholeheartedly  support. 
I  think  this  legislation  gives  Federal  as- 
sisunce  in  the  area  of  higher  education 
in  a  way  that  protects  academic  freedom. 
I  can  see  no  encroachment  by  the  Fed- 
eral Ck>vemment  in  this  legislation  over 
and  above  any  we  may  have  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  institutions  of  higher 
learning  hold  dear  above  everything  else 
their  right  to  make  their  o^rn  decisions 
and  when  all  of  them  come  out  In  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  it  Ls  significant. 
I  have  not  received  a  letter  from  one  in- 
stitution this  year  In  opposition,  so  I 
think  we  are  on  the  right  track. 

The  vocational  education  bill  pa&sed 
the  other  day  was  extremely  important 
for  the  immediate  future  of  our  country. 
However,  in  the  long  run.  this  college 
academic  facilities  bill  will  turn  out  to 
be  one  of  the  most  Important  pieces  of 
legislation  considered  this  year.  America 
has  a  shortage  of  trained  brainpower. 
We  need  to  have  higher  education  op- 
portunities provided  for  all  students  who 
have  the  capability  to  benefit  from  edu- 
cation beyond  the  high  school  level. 
This  bill  will  help  to  provide  those  op- 
portunities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  rather  than  going  any 
further  Into  the  various  sections  of  the 
bill,  which  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  aaaxiil  has  done  and  which 
the  members  of  the  committee  fully  un- 
derstand, I  shall  instead  go  into  some 
questions  that  might  arise  In  debate 
and  attempt  to  explain  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  why  I  say  they  should 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  is  the  question  of 
the  budget.  That  has  been  brought  up 
already.  The  question  is :  Is  this  wltliin 
the  President's  budget?    Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  one  looks  through 
the  various  prtHPosals  having  to  do  with 
higher  education  and  which  are  in  the 
President's  program  which  is  compara- 
ble to  this  program,  we  find  that  the 
administration's  higher  education  pro- 
gram would  cost  $650  million  in  this  next 
nscal  year.  This  bill  provides  for  $375 
million. 

&ir.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  QUIK  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  The  gentleman 
has  Just  said  that  this  proposed  program 


was  within  the  Presidents  budget  for 
higher  education. 

Mr.  QUIE.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  If  the  gentleman 
win  yield  further.  I  have  In  my  hand  a 
partial  transcript  of  a  press  conference 
which  was  held  on  March  1.  1961,  on 
the  subject  of  the  needs  for  aid  to  paro- 
chial schools,  and  thl.s  question  was 
asked  the  President: 

Question  Mr  President,  sir.  In  view  of 
the  criticism  that  has  occurred  could  you 
elaborate  on  why  you  have  not  recom- 
mended Federal  aid  to  public — U->  private 
and  parochial  elementary  and  secondary 
schools? 

To  which  the  Pix'sidrnt  replied: 
Well,  the  Constitution  clearly  prohibits  aid 
to  the  school,  the  parochial  school  There 
Is  no  doubt  about  that  The  Everson  case 
which  Is  probably  the  nK>8t  celebrated  case, 
provided  only  by  a  5-to-4  decision  was  It  p«i«- 
slble  for  a  local  community  tt>  provide  bus 
rides  to  nonpublic  children  But  all 
through  the  majority  and  niuu)rity  stAie- 
nients  on  that  particular  question  there  was 
a  very  clear  prohibition  against  aid  to  the 
school  direct  The  Sxipreme  Court  made  its 
decision  In  the  Everson  case  by  determining 
that  the  aid  was  to  the  child,  not  U)  the 
school  Aid  U)  the  school  l»-  There  Isn't 
any  room  for  debate  on  that  subject  It  Is 
prohibited  by  the  Con.stltuf ion.  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  made  that  very  clear 
Therefore  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
our  recommending  it 

Will  the  gentleman  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  QUIE.  We  have  taken  this  up. 
and  I  think  every  member  of  the  sub- 
committee would  agree  with  that  state- 
ment that  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary parochial  schools  is  unconstitu- 
tional. After  the  press  conference  to 
which  you  refer  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, Mr.  MoRsi,  asked  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
work  up  a  brief  on  the  whole  question. 
With  the  help  of  the  Justice  Department 
they  sent  this  to  us  and  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  it  would  he  imconstitutional 
for  elementary  and  secondary  parochial 
schools  to  receive  Federal  aid  However, 
higher  education  is  different. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  What  is  the  dif- 
ference? Will  the  gentleman  please  ex- 
plain that? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  Ls  compulsory  for  a 
yoimg  person  to  go  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  therefore  it  would  be 
imconstitutional  to  provide  aid  for 
schools  which  were  chuich  operated. 
However,  in  higher  education  institu- 
tions there  Is  no  compulsion  for  the 
student  to  go  to  the  iristitution.  If  the 
student  wants  to  go  to  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  he  can  choose  any  insti- 
tution In  the  country.  Also  in  order  to 
make  certain  we  were  on  safe  constitu- 
tional groimds  we  placed  prohibitions  in 
this  legislation  against  using  this  money 
for  the  construction  of  any  facility  which 
would  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction 
or  religious  worship  or  to  any  school 
which  might  be  called  a  school  of  di- 
vinity. That  is,  a  school  that  would 
train  a  person  to  find  employment  in 
full-time  churchwork. 

We  feel  this  bill  is  clearly  constitu- 
tional. We  went  back  into  the  history  of 
Federal  assistance  to  education  and 
foimd  where  the  Government  assisted 
higher  education  never  once  has  it  been 


limited  to  public  institutions.  You  can 
go  down  through  the  various  programs 
and  find  that  Is  true.  Some  people  come 
up  with  the  suggestion  the  Federal 
Government  Is  buying  services.  That  is 
true  In  connection  with  many  of  our  re- 
search programs,  that  Is.  the  Federal 
Government  Is  buying  services.  In  this 
way  it  may  not  be  interested  in  whether 
the  institution  is  public  or  private. 
However,  there  are  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams which  are  not  In  payment  of  serv- 
ices. For  instance,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  provides  Institutional 
Krants.  These  go  to  Institutions  for 
upgrading  their  education  wherever  they 
need  it  in  connection  with  science. 
Fifty-eight  percent  of  that  money  is  go- 
ing to  private  institutions.  Chuich- 
related  institutions  receive  22  percent. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Did  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  recommendations  recommend 
this  aid  now  for  parochial  schools  at  the 
rollege  leveP 

Mr  QUIE  Yes.  this  year  he  did. 
This  year  he  provided  in  his  omnibus 
education  bill  a  recommendation  for 
l; rants  to  all  institutions  for  the  con- 
.structlon  of  libraries.  TTie  libraries, 
very  definitely,  can  be  u.sed  for  purposes 
other  than  .science,  it  is  true.  There  v^as 
ii  recommendation  for  grants  to  build 
laboratories  and  .science  cla.ssrooms  un- 
der the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the.se  you  know  include  some  social 
.science  work.  Those  two  programs  aiv 
clearly  the  same  as  we  are  recommend- 
uiK  here  The  third  one  he  recom- 
mended is  that  for  assistance  to  tech- 
nical institutions. 

Mr  WAOGONNER.  It  is  difficult  for 
me  to  understand  how  we  can  stretch  our 
imagination  to  the  p>oint  that  Federal 
aid  to  colleges  and  to  graduate  institu- 
tions is  not  unconstitutional.  I  Just 
cannot  follow  that  line  of  reasoninp 
Federal  aid  i.s  Federal  aid,  and  I  think  it 
i.s  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  was  not  able  to  follow- 
that  reasoning  either  until  I  became  a 
member  of  the  committee,  and  studied 
the  question. 

I  am  seriously  convinced  that  this  is 
the  case 

Mr  CAHILL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
(-■.entleman  yield'' 

Mr  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jer.sey. 

Mr  CAHILL.  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Kentleman  in  the  well  as  far  as  the  con- 
stitutionality of  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  Is  concerned,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  let  go  unchal- 
lenged the  categorical  statement  and  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  who  just  en- 
gaged in  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
to  the  effect  that  aid  to  parochial  schools 
on  the  elementary  or  high  school  basis 
is  in  itself  unconstitutional.  While  It 
may  be  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  and  of  the  other  gentleman  that 
this  Is  so,  I  would  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  the  gentlemen  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  men  of  great  renown  In 
constitutional  law  that  have  expressed 
an  opposite  opinion.  I  would  also  re- 
mind the  House  that  It  la  my  recollection 
that  just  a  year  ago  the  gentleman  who 
now  Is  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives    circulated    throughout 
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the  House  an  opinion  by  a  constitutional 
lawyer  of  great  renown  to  the  effect  that 
such  aid  would  indeed  be  constitutional. 
So  I  would  say  that  I  disagree  with  my 
learned  friend  there  in  challenging  what 
this  gentleman  has  said  in  the  well,  that 
It  is  certainly  a  constitutional  enact- 
ment. I  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
his  statement  and  associate  myself 
with  It. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  in  view  of 
the  record  made  here  with  reference  to 
the  religious  Issue  that  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  this  Is  not  a  question  of 
aid  to  parochial  schools.  In  the  first 
place,  among  the  2,000  or  so  institutions 
of  higher  education,  some  1.300  are  pri- 
vate schools. 

Most  of  them  are  not  parochial,  they 
are  not  Catholic.  A  great  number  of 
them  are  private  institutions  that  are 
unaffiliated  with  any  religious  group. 
There  are  more  Protestant  institutions 
of  higher  education  than  there  are 
Roman  Catholic  institutions  of  higher 
education.  I  believe  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  hsis  those  figures,  and  it  might 
clarify  the  Record  If  he  put  them  in  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  Is  right.  Sixty-five 
percent  of  all  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  private  Institutions.  512 
are  nondenomlnatlonal,  475  Protestant, 
308  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  24  are  of 
other  denominations. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  question  was 
raised  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  legislation.  This  should  be 
clarified  that  the  President's  statement 
at  the  time  was  in  the  context  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  general  aid  to 
education  bill.  The  President  has  never 
indicated  It  was  unconstitutional  to  give 
R rants  or  loans  to  higher  educational 
institutions.  There  should  not  be  any 
confusion  on  this  question.  The  gentle- 
man has  very  ably  presented  the  legal 
view  that  Is  developed  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  stating  that  they  feel 
it  is  quite  distinct  legally  as  far  as  the 
constitutionality  la  concerned  from  the 
general  aid  bill. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  would  first  like  to  ob- 
serve that  I  think  the  reason  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  been  so 
articulate  on  explaining  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  issue  is  that  he  is  a 
farmer  rather  than  a  lawyer,  and  that 
might  be  helpful  to  anybody  trying  to 
delineate  between  all  of  these  fine  con- 
stitutional questions.  My  purpose  in 
asking  the  gentleman  to  srield  does  not 
relate  to  this  particular  matter.  I  do 
not  want  to  Interrupt  his  disciission  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  which 
is  on  another  matter.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  wish  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question? 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  BECKER.  Referring  to  the  col- 
loquy between  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
and  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  in  ccninection  with  the  con- 
stitutionality of  aid  to  private  and  paro- 
chial schools,  the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality is  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
as  expressed  by  the  President  and  the 
Solicitor  General,  I  believe,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  at  any  time  in  history  there 
was  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
dealing  with  Federal  aid  for  primai-y  and 
secondary  schools  as  being  unconstitu- 
tional.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  In  direct  relationship  to 
this  legislation,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Not  this  legislation, 
any  aid  to  primary  and  secondary 
schools.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BECKER.  The  gentleman  knows 
my  position  is  well  established  of  being 
opposed  to  Federal  aid  to  education  for 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  I 
maintain  that  position.  The  question  of 
constitutionality  has  not  been  deter- 
mined by  any  court,  or  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  my  knowledge,  in  respect  to  aid 
to  private  and  parochial  schools.  I  just 
want  to  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  his  opinion  on  constitution- 
ality. I  guess  each  one  of  us  will  draw 
our  own  conclitsions.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  as  to  a  question  of 
fact  because  he  is  on  the  committee  and 
has  studied  the  bill.  The  bill  does  give 
authority  to  make  grants  to  church- 
related  Institutions,  does  It  not? 

Mr.  QUIE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  POAGE.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  Is  correct;  any  In- 
stitution of  higher  education,  whether 
it  is  private,  nonchurch  related,  church 
related  or  public,  can  qualify  If  It  pro- 
vides for  Increases  in  enrollment  and 
is  needed  and  It  is  determined  by  the 
State  commission  it  has  the  priority  of 
needs  so  that  it  does  qualify  and  that  it 
will  be  able  to  build  Its  facilities  within 
that  Federal  share  which  cannot  be  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  cost  and  that 
its  construction  will  be  economical  and 
that  they  do  not  want  to  use  the  build- 
ing for  purposes  where  the  general  pub- 
lic is  charged  admission,  not  for  a  gym- 
nasium or  recreational  purposes  or  to 
be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  reli- 
gious worship  or  a  school  of  divinity. 
As  I  explained  before.  It  had  to  fit  into 
these  criteria  in  order  to  qualify. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Is  it  not  true  In  order 
to  qualify  for  a  grant  that  the  church- 
related  school  must  qualify  through  the 
State  commission  which  Is  authorized 
In  the  State  to  administer  the  grants 
allocated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  Is  correct.  The 
school  must  first  qualify  with  the  State 
commission,  the  State  commission  being 
the  representative  of  all  the  Institutions 
In  the  State.  If  it  qualifies,  then  the 
institution  can  go  to  the  Commissioner 
and  receive  the  money.    I  might  also 


point  out  for  you  p>eople  who  are  worried 
about  supporting  the  leglslatl(Hi  that 
provides  grants  for  church-related  insti- 
tutions, I  think  you  need  only  to  look 
back,  those  of  you  who  supported  H.R, 
12,  to  remember  that  13  medical  schools 
in  this  country  that  will  get  money  are 
private  institutions  arKi  11  dental 
schools  are  private  institutions,  and 
many  are  church  related.  I  point  that 
out  to  you  people  who  were  willing  to 
support  H.R.  12  earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
accept  the  gentleman's  invitation  to  yield 
at  this  moment  because  I  do  not  know 
how  we  are  getting  along  on  the  matter 
of  time. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  was  on  the 
floor,  when  I  made  some  comments  on 
the  adoption  of  the  rule,  and  I  recited 
the  history  of  this  legislation  last  year, 
particularly  in  respect  to  the  changes 
which  were  made  by  the  other  body  when 
tlie  grant  exclusion  was  stricken  from 
the  bill  and  in  lieu  thereof  there  was  in- 
serted a  scholarship  grant.  The  gentle - 
wom£ui  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  gave 
me  such  assurances  as  she  felt  she  was 
able  to  give,  that  in  the  event  this  same 
procedure  took  place  this  year  and  this 
bill  comes  back  to  us  with  individual 
scholarship  grants  in  lieu  of  grants  to  in- 
stitutions, would  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  who  has  been  so  articulate  and  so 
persuasive  on  this  bill  assure  the  House 
that  he  would  resist  this  amendment  if  it 
is  added  by  the  other  body  and  insist 
up)on  the  position  of  the  House? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  assure  the  gentle- 
man, I  will  insist  on  the  position  of  the 
House  because  I  learned  my  lesson  last 
year  well.  I  know  this  House  will  not 
support  grants  to  students  whether  we 
call  them  scholarship  grants  or  nonreim- 
bursable loans.  I  can  assure  you  I  will 
not  fall  for  that  again  even  if  they  are 
called  nonreimbursable  loans.  I  would 
also  like  to  say  that  the  administration 
requested  no  scholarships  this  year. 
There  was  no  request  for  grants  for  stu- 
dents in  any  way  at  the  undergraduate 
level.  There  was  no  such  provision  at  all 
this  year  so  I  think  also  we  can  have 
the  assurance  the  administration  is  not 
going  over  to  the  other  body  and  ask 
them  to  put  in  scholarships  this  year. 

I  think  this  year  we  will  be  traveling 
a  different  road  from  last  year. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota's  remarks. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins!  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  certain- 
ly wish  to  compliment  ^e  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  and  the  en- 
tire subcommittee  for  bringing  this  im- 
portant legislation  to  the  floor.  It  is 
long  overdue  and  is  greatly  needed  in 
this  country  today. 

Compared  to  the  States  from  which 
many  of  you  come,  BLentucky  is  not  very 
rich  in  such  things  as  per  capita  income 
and  tax  resources  out  of  which  to  pay  for 
education.  But  we  have  no  shortage  of 
brains  and  talent  and  we  are  using  them 
to  plan  wisely  and  budget  Judiciously  so 
that  we  can  continue  to  make  progress. 
In  1960,  our  per  capita  personal  income 
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was  only  69.2  percent  of  the  national 
average,  but  that  was  better  than  the 
64  percent  it  was  in  1950.  In  1960. 
only  4.9  percent  of  our  population  25 
years  or  over  had  4  or  more  years  of 
college,  compared  to  7.7  percent  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  but  that.  too.  was 
better  than  the  3.9  percent  It  had  been 
in  1950. 

Industry  and  large  cities  have  come 
late  to  the  South,  and  we  are  mustering 
our  resources  to  solve  problems  which 
are  different  but  no  less  difficult  than 
those  some  of  you  face  in  the  urban  cen- 
ters. In  every  ease,  progress  depends 
upon  education  to  develop  our  human 
resources  as  a  base  for  developing  just 
about  everything  else  worth  while. 

Compared  to  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  Kentucky — indeed  most  of  the 
South — has  a  amaller  percent  of  urban 
population.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
Important  to  remember  that  the  propor- 
tion of  college  going  Is  measurably  high- 
er when  institutions  are  within  commut- 
ing distance  of  students.  Between  1950 
and  1960.  the  national  urban  population 
rose  from  64  to  69.9  percent.  In 
Kentucky,  it  roae  from  36.8  to  44  5  per- 
cent. This,  In  Itself,  contributes  to  dif- 
ficulties in  reaching  all  students  capa- 
ble of  higher  education. 

In  actual  dollars  expended  for  State 
operational  support  of  higher  education. 
Kentucky  in  1961-62  was  spending  four 
times  as  much  as  a  decade  earlier. 
whereas  the  national  dollar  figures  had 
tripled  during  that  period.  In  terms  of 
percentage  increase  of  State  funds  for 
operating  expenses  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  between  1959-60  and 
1961-«2.  Kentucky  and  New  York  in- 
creased their  v^propriations  faster  than 
any  other  States— 64  and  48  percent  re- 
spectively, compared  to  21.9  percent  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  17  6 
percent  in  the  South.  In  other  words. 
Kentucky  is  trying  hard  and  we  are  mov- 
ing ahead. 

While  this  is  an  indication  of  how  fast 
we  are  moving,  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  we  are  approaching  the  ideal.  In 
1960-81.  the  national  average  of  enroll- 
ment as  a  percent  of  college-age  popula- 
tion— 18  to  21 — was  39.2  percent:  in  the 
South  it  was  26.7;  in  Kentucky.  27.6. 
Even  so,  between  1950-51  and  1961-62. 
college  enrollment  In  Kentucky  had  in- 
creased 79.3  percent— from  28.878  to  51.- 
784 — while  It  was  Increasing  69  4  per- 
cent nationally.  If  the  trend  forecast 
by  Southern  Reclonal  Education  Board 
continues,  by  1970-71  Kentucky  will  have 
surpassed  the  other  Southern  States — 
39.6  percent  in  Kentucky,  compared  to 
37.9  In  the  South  as  a  whole.  This  is 
approximately  today's  national  level, 
and  Is  considerably  below  the  enrollment 
of  51.2  percent  of  college-age  popula- 
tion predicted  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  Ken- 
tucky and  other  Southern  States,  and 
some  States  In  other  sections  of  the 
country,  are  hard  pressed  to  do  as  much 
as  they  should  and  would  like  to  do  for 
higher  education.  A  limited  resource 
base  is  the  major  problem,  but  this  is 
complicated  by  other  factors.  As  you 
know,  there  has  been  a  national  trend 
toward  an  increasing  proportion  of  en- 


rollment in  public  higher  education  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  By  1960,  nearly  60 
percent  of  the  college  students  in  the 
United  States  were  in  public  institutions, 
compared  to  only  about  50  percent  a  dec- 
ade earlier.  But  the  South  already  had 
60  3  percent  of  its  students  in  public 
colleges  and  universities  In  1951  It  took 
then  and  still  takes  more  of  the  tax- 
payers" personal  income  to  pay  this  bill. 
Furthermore,  progre&.s  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  dep>ends  upon  what  happens 
in  the  individual  State.s,  Ju.st  as  the  prog- 
ress of  Kentucky  depends  upon  what 
happens  In  the  separate  districts  and  in 
the  towns  and  communities  within  these 
districts  Our  rapidly  accelerating  tech- 
nology, the  increasing  complexity  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  mobility  of  our  population 
have  blurred  State  lines.  In  1958.  for 
example,  one  Kentucky  undergraduate  in 
five  and  half  of  our  graduate  students 
were  attending  colleges  in  other  States 
That  .same  year,  an  almost  identical 
number  of  students  in  Kentucky  colleges 
were  nonresidents  of  the  State. 

It  is  no  longer  enough  simply  to  edu- 
cate our  youth  for  the  community  in 
which  they  were  born  and  the  Jobs  their 
fathers  had.  The  same  factors  which 
brought  demands  for  secondary  educa- 
tion a  generation  ago  now  demand  an 
increasing  amount  of  higher  education 
.so  that  our  youth  are  prepared  for  new 
jobs  and  new  responsibilities  wherever 
they  may  live  or  work  throughout  their 
lifetime 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  Ken- 
tucky is  not  dragging  her  feet  in  terms 
of  effort — and  progre^is — in  hinher  edu- 
cation. We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
but  we  have  studied  what  is  needed  and 
believe  we  are  moving  in  the  right  di- 
rection. Our  council  on  public  higher 
education  was  created  in  1952  to  coor- 
dinate all  State  higher  education.  In 
1957.  the  council  sponsored  comprehen- 
sive surveys  of  our  education  needs  and 
made  projections  of  college  enrollments 
through  1970.  In  1961.  a  special  com- 
mission further  studied  the  need  for  and 
placement  of  additional  institutions 
and  centers.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
undertaken  expansion  of  educational  op- 
portunities through  establishment  of 
branches  of  the  university  at  strategic 
points  throughout  the  State.  In  1962, 
legislation  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  University  of  Kentucky  com- 
munity college  system  and  of  four  addi- 
tional community  colleges  as  soon  as 
funds  are  available  One  of  these.  I  am 
happy  to  say.  Is  to  be  at  Prestonsburg. 
where  such  an  Institution  Ls  desperate- 
ly needed  to  provide  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  those  in  the  surrounding  area. 
The  establishment  of  these  Institutions 
will  do  much  to  bring  higher  education 
within  the  geographic — and  hence,  fi- 
nancial— reach  of  a  greater  proportion 
of  Kentucky  students.  We  still  need  to 
enlarge  and  broaden  the  programs  of 
these  institutions  for  greater  variety  of 
post-high-school  vocational  education  to 
accommodate  the  developing  industries 
and  contribute  to  their  expansion.  The 
same  facilities  which  are  used  with  our 
youth  throughout  the  State  can  be  used 
for  continuing  education  and  retraining 
programs  for  adults.  This  is  especially 
important  in  earning  out  1962  legisla- 


tion for  an  occupational  qualification  de- 
velopment program  for  residents  of  the 
State. 

The  degree  of  expansion  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  which  Kentucky 
needs  and  must  have  in  order  for  her 
young  people  to  fulfill  their  responsi- 
bilities in  the  Nation's  future  is  not 
something  that  can  be  accomplished  by 
enlarging  existing  classes  and  crowding 
existing  buildings.  The  gap  between 
what  we  have  been  able  to  do  in  the  past 
and  what  we  must  do  In  the  present  and 
near  future  i.s  too  great  for  that.  H.R. 
6143  will  Kive  us  a  helping  hand  in 
stretching  our  limited  resources  so  that 
we  can  move  farther  and  faster  toward 
carrying  our  share  of  res|X)nsibility  in 
higher  education.  We  have  the  frame- 
work for  the  improvements  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  bring  about.  Recent  and  cur- 
rent efforts  in  Kentucky  show  how  much 
the  people  really  want  opportunities  in 
higher  education  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  wilhng  to  go  to  get  them.  H.R. 
6143  will  help  us  overcome  some  of  the 
handicaps  of  heavy  claims  on  limited 
resources. 

Unpublished  data  from  the  Office  of 
Education  show  that,  in  1961-62.  Ken- 
tucky completed  31  higher  education  fa- 
cilities projects,  including  new  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation.  The  total  value 
was  $17,694,000,  representing  11  proj- 
ects at  public  institutions.  $12,779,000. 
and  20  projects  at  private  Institutions. 
$4,915,000.  Included  were  instructional, 
residential,  research,  general,  and  other 
auxiliary  facilities.  Compared  to  ex- 
penditures of  this  magnitude,  the  esti- 
mated annual  Kentucky  allotment  of  $3,- 
403.254  under  title  I  of  the  bill  before  us 
IS  modest,  indeed. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  lie  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  IMr. 
Edmondson  ! 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  good  friend  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Perkins),  who  just  ad- 
dressed the  committee.  In  complimenting 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  the  very  able  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee in  charge  of  this  bill,  for  the 
fine  bill  which  they  have  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  carries  with  it 
a  recognition  of  our  approaching  crisis 
in  higher  education,  and  the  only  pro- 
gram available  and  attainable  to  help 
deal  with  that  crisis. 

While  I  concede  the  existence  of  a 
constitutional  question  in  the  assistance 
provisions,  I  am  convinced  the  committee 
has  conscientiously  sought  to  limit  a.s- 
slstance  in  ways  to  prevent  clearly  un- 
constitutional use.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  the  States  will  retain  the  right  to 
determine  priorities  among  institutions, 
and  Federal  interference  In  educational 
matters  is  strictly  prohibited  by  the  bill 

Finally.  I  am  also  convinced  that  judi- 
cial review  will  be  available  on  the  con- 
stitutional question,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
such  a  review  will  be  expeditiously 
sought.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford 
as  a  nation  to  delay  further  the  needed 
provisions  of  this  bill,  because  of  deep 
differences  which  exist  among  us  on  the 
constitutional  question.     If  no  judicial 
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review  were  in  prospect  or  possible.  I 
might  feel  differently  on  this  issue. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  in 
further  support  of  the  Mil.  I  offer  the 
following  letters  from  two  of  Oklahoma's 
leading  educators,  Dr.  O.  L.  Cross,  of 
Oklahoma  University,  and  Dr.  Oliver  8. 
Wlllham,  of  Oklahoma  State  University. 

In  addition  to  the  persuasive  character 
of  the  letters  from  Dr.  Cross  and  Dr. 
Wlllham,  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
views  of  the  able  president  of  Northeast- 
ern State  College  in  Oklahoma,  Dr.  Bar- 
ren Garrison. 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  Southwest. 
Northeastern  is  the  only  4-year  college 
in  the  district  which  I  serve.  In  the  view 
of  Dr.  Oarrison,  this  bill  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  growth  needs  of  North- 
eastern. 

The  bill's  provisions  in  aid  of  construc- 
tion at  Jiuilor  colleges  are  an  added  argu- 
ment for  its  adoption.  I  hope  and  trust 
the  splendid  Junior  colleges  located  in 
Oklah(xna's  Second  District,  which  have 
been  struggling  valiantly  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  growing  enrollment  and  stu- 
dent requirements,  will  be  enabled  by 
adoption  of  this  measure  to  meet  their 
great  responsibility. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  the  letters  from 
Dr.  Cross  and  Dr.  Wlllham  follow: 

Tkx  Untvkksttt  or  Oklahoma, 

Norman,  Okla..  July  25, 1963. 
The  Honorable  Ed  Ebmondbon, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Rxfrksentativk  Edmondson:  I  am 
writing  to  you  to  express  my  Interest  in  the 
early  consideration  and  passage  by  the  House 
of  Repreeentatlves  of  H.R.  6143,  Mrs.  Obssn's 
academic  facilities  aid  blU  for  higher  educa- 
tion. I  believe  this  to  b«  an  excellent  bill, 
one  which  will.  If  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
provide  a  type  of  faculty  aid  which  will  be 
beneficial  to  not  only  higher  education  In 
Ol^lahoma,  but  to  all  States. 

The  bill  contains  no  provisions  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  controversy  and  I  would 
think  that  it  Is  now  In  a  more  favorable 
poeltlon  for  action  than  It  will  be  later, 
should  other  educationally  related  bills  be 
considered  first. 

I  urge  you  to  carefully  and  favorably  con- 
sider H.R    6143. 

Cordially  yours, 

a.  L.  Caoss, 

President. 


Oklahoma  Btatk  UNivxasTTT, 
smiwater,  Okla.,  July  27, 1963. 
Hon.  Ed  Edmondson, 
U.S.  Representative, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Conckessman  Edmondson:  It  has 
conie  to  my  attention  that  House  blU  6143, 
"higher  education  facilities  aid,"  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  committee  some  time 
ago.  It  has  also  been  Indicated  that  this 
House  bill  might  be  brought  up  for  vote  in 
the  reasonably  near  future. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  see  this  bill 
p.issed  If  at  all  possible,  because  we  are  in 
dire  need  of  providing  more  fadUties  for 
higher  education  throughout  the  United 
Sutes.  This  bill  would  encourage  a  stronger 
iKal  effort  In  my  estimation.  If  our  predic- 
tions come  true,  we  oould  still  get  moct  of 
the  facilities  ready  in  time  to  take  care  o€ 
the  larger  enrollments  tor  1066.  It  would 
help  us  to  take  care  of  the  larger  niunbers 
without  having  to  build  temporary  bulldlogs 
again.  i 


We  appreciate  the  excellent  work  that  you 
are  doing  for  all  of  lis.    Many  thanks. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OUVn  S.  WiLLHAM, 

PreMent. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

COHELAN]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  and  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Member  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green],  and  the  members 
of  her  committee  for  their  substantial 
efforts  in  bringing  this  important  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

•nie  problems  confronting  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  today  are 
enormous  and  have  been  thoroughly  doc- 
lunented  in  the  hearings  held  by  the 
committee.  As  a  Member  who  has  the 
privilege  of  representing  a  district  which 
contains  the  home  campus  of  the  great 
University  of  California  and  Oakland's 
excellent  City  College,  I  can  personally 
testify  as  to  the  magnitude  of  this  prob- 
lem and  its  immediacy. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  many 
studies  conducted  by  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  by  State  commis- 
si(ms  and  by  indeF>endent  organizations 
are  in  substantial  agreement  as  to  the 
great  need  in  this  field. 

During  this  decade — the  decade  of  the 
1960's — college  enrollments  are  in  the 
process  of  nearly  doubling.  Between  the 
fall  of  1960  and  the  faU  of  1962  they 
increased  by  17  percent.  By  1965  they 
are  expected  to  rise  to  5.2  million;  a  46 
percent  gain  over  1960.  And  by  1970  the 
number  is  expected  to  reach  7  million; 
a  94  percent  increase  within  10  years. 

If  we  are  to  accommodate  this  pro- 
jected enrollment,  college  facilities  must 
be  expanded;  $23  billion  of  new  facili- 
ties will  need  to  be  constructed,  more 
than  three  times  the  amount  built  in 
the  1950's. 

Almost  without  exception,  however, 
the  studies  reveal  that  traditional 
sources  of  income — student  tuition  and 
fees,  grants,  and  alumni  contributions — 
are  already  being  stretched  to  their 
fna*imiim  limit.  But  the  gap  remains; 
a  gap  which  the  Federal  Government,  in 
recognition  of  its  well-established  role 
in  this  field,  and  in  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  higher  education  to  our 
security  and  welfare,  must  necessarily 
fill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  disappointed  that 
no  provision  has  been  made  in  this  bill 
for  undergraduate  scholarships.  One  of 
the  great  traditions  of  this  country  is 
the  opportunity  for  all  to  be  educated, 
regardless  of  ability  to  pay.  Neverthe- 
less, each  year  more  than  60.000  of  our 
most  able  and  gifted  high  school  grad- 
uates are  unable  to  attend  colleges  for 
financial  reasons.  This  Is  a  resource 
which  our  country  cannot  afford  not 
to  develop,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  legis- 
lation providing  scholarships  for  quali- 
fied but  needy  students  can  be  consid- 
ered and  enacted  at  an  early  date. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  is  confronted 
with  a  crisis  and  a  challenge  which  this 
bill  wMl  materially  help  to  meet.  It  is  a 
Mil  which  is  vital  for  the  future  develop- 


ment of  our  coimtry  and  which  is  com- 
pletely consistent  with  our  tradition  of 
Federal  assistance  to  higher  education 
dating  back  to  the  Morrill  Act  of  1860. 

I  urge  that  it  be  approved  by  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  MartikI. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first,  is  the  financial  assistance  of 
the  Federal  Government  necessary  to 
meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  colleges 
and  universities? 

The  Federal  Government  derives  its 
income  from  the  people,  either  receiving 
it  from  them  in  current  taxes  or  borrow- 
ing against  future  taxes.  Consequently, 
it  has  no  funds  available  to  it  that  are  not 
available  to  the  people  themselves.  As 
the  Government  Inaugurates  new  pro- 
grams, it  must  obtain  more  money  from 
the  people  to  carry  out  these  programs. 
In  short,  the  people  can,  through  private 
gifts  or  through  lower  levels  of  govern- 
ment, supp>ort  any  increased  domestic 
educational  programs  just  as  extensively 
as  the  Federal  Government  can. 

The  issue,  therefore,  is  whether  the 
people  will  choose  to  support  specific 
educational  endeavors  and  to  what  ex- 
tent. It  stands  to  reason  that  the  pri- 
vate sources  that  support  independent 
education,  and  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments that  support  public  education, 
are  in  more  direct  touch  with  the  educa- 
tional institutions  which  they  support 
than  the  Federal  Government  could  pos- 
sibly be.  They  are  therefore  in  a  better 
position  than  the  Federal  Government 
to  judge  what  instructional  and  what 
building  programs  genuinely  deserve 
more  funds  and  how  much. 

Ultimately,  the  only  necessity  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  underwrite  high- 
er education  arises  if  the  people  do  not 
choose  to  make  fimds  available  of  their 
own  accord,  and  Congress  decides  it  is  a 
better  judge  of  what  the  people  ought 
to  do  than  they  themselves  are. 

Congress  has,  in  the  past,  enacted  leg- 
islation to  resolve  major  problems  that 
face  us  as  a  nation.  It  has  directed 
funds  to  those  educational  activities  of 
which  the  expansion  was  believed  to  be 
critically  important  for  the  safety  or  the 
development  of  the  Nation.  Such,  in- 
deed, has  been  the  reason  to  support  the 
establishment  of  the  foreign  language 
and  science  programs  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

Now,  the  Federal  Government  proposes 
to  advance  from  the  provision  of  assist- 
ance in  particular  fields  to  a  general 
outlay  for  all  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  their  building  programs.  This 
transition — from  the  particular  to  the 
general — ^is  a  drastic  change  of  national 
policy,  and  should  not  be  imdertaken 
without  the  most  thorough  evaluation  of 
the  consequences.  I  believe  that  the  de- 
structive results  of  this  course  will  far 
outweigh  the  benefits. 

Second,  what  effects  would  Federal 
grants  for  buildings  have  upon  individ- 
ual colleges  and  universities? 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  assumed 
that  such  a  program  once  begun  wUl 
continue  to  expand  indefinitely.  It  is  not 
in  the   nature  of  political  reality  for 
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Members  of  Coiify««  to  withdraw.  onc« 
It  10  esUbUsbed.  a  l»rte-«cale  program  of 
flnane^  aMtotiutifee  while  the  need  per- 
slstB.    On  the  contrary.  Oongrees  will  be 
under  conttamoyi  pre«ure  to  Increase 
the  volume  of  aid  and  Increases  will  be 
voted.    Therefwre.  mwre  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars will  be  c<^ected  to  be  spent  on  edu- 
caUon.  and  less  dollars  will  be  available 
to  education  fpooi  other  sources,  provi- 
sion  for  tax-deductible  gifts  notwith- 
standing, since  gift  dollars  are  only  part- 
ly offset  by  tax  nTtnfs.    As  the  Federal 
Government  shoulders  this  burden,  not 
only  will  there  be  ten  money  available  to 
other  sources  of  support,  but  there  will 
naturally  follow  a  diminishing  of   the 
sense  of  need  to  provide  funds  for  educa- 
tion on  the  part  of  State  or  local  govern - 
ments  and  private  Individuals  or  groups. 
At  the  present  time,  the   variety   of 
sources  of  funds  for  ooUeges  and  uni- 
versities reinforces  the  diversity  of  edu- 
cational programs  and  educational  phi- 
losophies among  the  various  institutions: 
one  college  now  attracts  fimds  because 
of  the  religious  nature  of  Its  program,  an- 
other because  tt  Its  freedom  from  reli- 
gious Influences,  one  for  Its  conservative 
views,  another  for  lU  liberalism.    It  Is 
generally  agreed  that  the  diversity  of  our 
educational  institutions  Is  a  principal 
cause  not  only  for  the  advanced  state  of 
educaUonal  services  bi  the  United  States. 
but  also  for  the  vitality  and  success  of 
our  economy,  our  cultiire  and  our  politi- 
cal system. 

As  the  various  coUeges  turn  more  and 
more  to  a  sin^  source  of  revenue— the 
Federal  Government — the  differences 
that  set  one  ooDege  iMpart  from  the  next 
will  inevitably  be  reduced.  The  tend- 
ency toward  lamfnfSB  will  result  both 
from  the  enaWtng  legislation  Itself  and 
from  the  Judgments  and  interpreUtions 
of  the  people  who  administer  the  pro- 
grams. 

Any  legislation  which  gives  money 
away  must  have  some  restrictions  to  in- 
sure that  the  money  is  spent  for  the  In- 
tended purpose.  These  restrictions. 
however  broad  and  reasonable  they  may 
be.  cannot  fail  to  diminish  the  variety 
and  the  flexibility  of  the  internal  opera- 
tions of  the  separate  educational  Insti- 
txitions. 

Totally  apart  from  the  provisions  of 
the  laws,  the  human  factors  that  are 
active  in  the  seekbag  and  dispensing  of 
enormous  sums  of  money  will  also  bring 
about  conformity  among  colleges.  Any 
successful  manufacturer  tailors  his 
product  to  the  personal  inclinations  of 
the  public  which  buys  his  product:  any 
successful  sslfnan  shapes  his  sales  talk 
according  to  the  known  bias  of  his  cus- 
tomer. In  this  instance,  the  Federal 
Government,  wtateh  proposes  to  imder- 
write  a  third  of  the  cost  of  construction 
will  become  tn  one  congressional  vote 
the  largest  singte  customer  of  all  private 
colleges  and  a  si^Mantlal  customer  of 
all  public  ones,  a  customer  in  the  sense 
that  the  Oovcmment  will  decide  wheth- 
er to  buy  for  the  Nation  the  services 
of  each  college,  with  its  Federal  grants. 

College  ezeeutlves,  however,  deter- 
mined they  are  to  maintain  independ- 
eooa  of  planninc  and  programing  for 
tbelr  instituttom.  will  find  it  necessary 
to  tailor  their  education  programs   to 


meet  the  legal  requirements  of  govern- 
mental subsidy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  personal  views  of  the  men  who 
designate  the  recipients  of  Government 
grants,  on  the  other. 

Third.  Is  not  this  line  of  reasoning 
based  In  part  on  an  assumption  that  the 
officers  of  Government  will  be  less  than 
objective,  honest,  wise,  and  fair? 

No,  the  honesty  or  the  ability  of  those 
who  administer  the  funds  may  be  as- 
sumed, but  is  Irrelevant  imless  the  plan 
Is  to  dispense  funds  with  an  absolute 
evenhandedness,  with  like  shares  for  the 
excellent,  the  mediocre,  and  the  ques- 
tionable. We  cannot  believe  the  inten- 
tion would  be  to  support  the  good  and 
the  bad  with  equal  grants.  Therefore, 
at  some  points  in  the  law  and  at  many 
points  in  the  administration,  value 
Judgments  will  be  made  which  will  fit 
some  institutions  as  they  are  and  bend 
the  others  to  the  pattern. 

Fourth,  are  there  other  cautions  in 
considering  a  general  Federal  subsidy  of 
higher  education  "> 

Yes.  there  are  many,  but  the  one  of 
paramount  Importance  Is  the  effect  upon 
the  individual  citizen  of  the  philosophy 
of   this  Federal-aid   program,   that  the 
Government  will  take  care  of  our  educa- 
tional needs  and  solve  our  educational 
problems,  and  thus  relieve  each  citizen 
of  the  responsibility  to  judge  what   Is 
good     In     education     and     to     provide 
through  private  gifts  and  State  and  lo- 
cal taxes  the  funds  to  operate  success- 
fully the  kind  of  education  he  believes  In. 
The  ultimate  strength  of  our  Nation  Is 
In   direct  proportion   to   the   degree   to 
which  the  individual  citizen  accepts  re- 
sponsibility for  his  own  welfare  wid  his 
own   behavior,   and   rises   to  assume   a 
responsibility  for  what  happens  to  the 
group.    As  the  people  of  a  nation  are  led 
to  believe  that  their  wants  and  needs  will 
be  met  by  a  paternalistic  government, 
they  are  relieved  of  the  compulsion  to 
take  action  of  their  own  accord.    It  Is  a 
proven  fact  that  most  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States  today 
are  not  operating  their  physical  plant  at 
full  capacity.    In  fact,  it  has  been  stated 
that  our  institutions  of  higher  education 
are  operating  at  only  30  to  35  percent  of 
capacity  as  far  as  classrooms  are  con- 
cerned.    Let  me  point  out  this  fact  to 
you.     Bdany  of  our  coUeges  have  their 
heavy  schedule   for  classroom  work  in 
the  mornings:  not  so  many  classes  are 
held  in  the  afternoon  and  none  in  the 
evening.    Many  of  our  colleges,  also,  do 
not  have  classes  on  Saturday.    And  then 
we  have  3  months  in  the  summertime  In 
which  many  of  our  institutions  are  not 
even  used. 

Millions  and  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  invested  in  these  physical  plants 
and  yet  are  only  actually  used  about  one- 
third  of  the  time.  Now.  I  realize  that 
our  educators  are  looking  Into  this  field 
and  I  realize  that  these  Institutions  are 
not  makir\g  full  use  of  their  capacities. 
But  until  they  do  so  I  maintain  that  we 
do  iMjt  have  this  desperate  need  as  pre- 
sented to  us  today  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  this  encourage- 
ment to  the  citizen  to  divest  himself  of 
responslbihty  Is  generally  dangerous  to 
the  State  as  well  as  to  the  character  of 


the  citizens,  It  is  critically  so  with  regard 
to  education. 

At  the  present  time  a  college  must 
compete  with  its  sister  institutions  for 
money,  for  faculty,  and  for  superior  stu- 
dents. The  stature  and  vitality  of  its 
educational  program  and  the  efficiency 
and  harmony  of  Its  operation  affect  di- 
rectly Its  capacity  to  attract  funds  and 
able  personnel.  Competition  in  this  in- 
stance breeds  excellence  and  encourages 
pioneering  endeavors.  A  college  admin- 
istrator with  a  new  educational  plan 
seeks  out  a  source  of  funds  which  regards 
that  plan  as  worthy  of  Investment. 

As  the  Government  becomes  the  main 
dispenser  of  funds,  the  tendency  will  be 
to  refrain  from  innovation  and  to  hold  to 
those  programs  which  have  in  the  past 
elicited  Federal  grants,  or  to  experiment 
only  in  those  directions  which  are  known 
to  be  well  received  by  the  agents  who  pass 
Federal  Judgment.  In  the  selection  of 
college  executives,  the  candidate's  ability 
to  please  the  keeper  of  the  Federal  purse 
will  become  an  increasingly  important 
consideration.  In  short,  the  continued 
.success  of  a  college  will  no  longer  depend 
on  the  character  of  its  educational  pro- 
gram to  the  same  extent,  but  rather  upon 
Us  ability  to  get  its  share  of  Government 
handouts. 

This  statement  I  believe  to  be  a  wholly 
po.sitive  action  to  protect  our  institutions 
of  higher  education  from  a  cure  for  prob- 
lems, a  cure  which  may  appear  to  be  the 
easiest  one.  but  a  cure  which  I  believe 
will  deform  the  patient— If  It  does  not 
kill  him. 

The  National  Government  must  con- 
cern itself  profoundly  with  the  extent 
aiKl  the  character  of  educational  serv- 
ices, but  the  general  underwriting  of 
higher  education  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment I  regard  as  wholly  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  separate  educational 
insUtutions  and  therefore  hostile  to  tlie 
welfare  of  our  people. 

I  trust.  In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman. 
that  this  legislation  will  be  defeated. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
IMr.  GiAiMol. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6143,  the  HiRher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act,  or  the  'bricks  and 
mortar  "  bill  as  it  has  been  called.  Be- 
fore addressing  myself  to  the  bill  itself, 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
women from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green!  for 
her  tireless  efforts  In  behalf  of  this  legis- 
lation. Seldom  has  this  House  wit- 
nessed such  an  outstanding  example  of 
leadership  and  courage  In  the  advocacy 
of  a  legislative  proposal  as  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  our  distinguished  colleague. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  Join  with  her  In  an 
effort  to  pass  this  badly  needed  bill  to 
help  expand  our  Nation's  higher  educa- 
tional Institutions.  I  should  also  like 
to  pay  my  respect  to  the  other  members 
of  her  subcommittee,  with  whom  I  have 
worked  for  many  years. 

Although  I  am  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  I 
served  on  that  committee  during  the 
86th  and  87Ui  Congresses.  Last  year 
I  was  one  of  the  House  conferees  on 
H  R.    8900.    the    higher    education    bill 
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passed  by  the  House  and  Senate  early 
last  year,  but  which  was  unfortunately 
killed  shortly  before  adjournment. 
Members  will  recall  that  the  conference 
report  was  rejected  by  this  body  last 
September.  The  compromise  version 
of  H.R.  8900,  painstakingly  worked  out 
by  the  conferees  through  many  weeks 
of  meeting  spanning  over  4  months, 
was  a  good  bill.  The  bill  we  are  debat- 
ing here  today  Is  likewise  a  good  bill. 
Last  year,  conferees  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  worked  long  and  hard  to  resolve 
the  complex  and  controversial  sections 
of  the  1962  measure.  Unfortunately — 
tragically  for  higher  education — our  ef- 
forts failed. 

We  have  already  lost  a  precious  year 
as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  last 
Congress  to  approve  a  higher  education 
bill.  We  are  now  considering  a  bill  that 
seeks  to  solve  one  of  the  pressing  prob- 
lems confronting  higher  education.  It 
is  a  construction  bill,  requiring  consider- 
able leadtlme  in  making  plans,  obtain- 
ing approval  of  Individual  projects,  let- 
ting contracts,  and  the  actual  construc- 
tion Itself.  The  need  for  this  bill  is 
urgent,  we  must  act  afHrmatlvely,  here 
and  now.  so  that  additional  time  will 
not  be  lost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  take  Issue  with 
those  who  say,  as  the  gentleman  preced- 
ing me  just  said,  that  there  Is  adequate 
space  for  students  in  American  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  I  do  not 
know  what  schools  the  gentleman 
checked,  but  I  can  assure  the  members  of 
the  committee  that  in  my  own  State  of 
Connecticut  where  we  have  several  large- 
sized  schools,  there  is  need  for  additional 
facilities.  I  can  cite  Individuals  who 
have  qualified  to  enter  college  but  who 
cannot  be  admitted  because  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  dire  shortage  of  facilities 
to  house  them  and  to  put  them  Into 
classrooms.  This  Is  so  at  several  of  the 
larger  institutions  which,  indeed,  are  try- 
ing to  utilize  their  space  more  effectively 
than  they  have  In  the  past,  as  was  ques- 
tioned by  the  preceding  speaker. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  mention 
one  other  subject  that  has  come  up  to- 
day, and  that  Is  the  question  of  consti- 
tutionality, this  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  should  assist  the  private  colleges 
and  universities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  render  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  a  disservice  if 
we  commingle  two  entirely  different 
problems;  one,  the  problem  of  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
the  other,  the  problem  of  assistance  to 
our  colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qun],  who  went 
into  the  matter  In  detail  and  who  ex- 
plained the  difference.  I  think  that  in 
one  case  we  have  a  public  school  system 
which  has  been  traditionally  and  his- 
torically the  tax-supported  syston  in  the 
United  States.  Whatever  the  argument 
may  be  as  to  constitutionality  Insofar  as 
that  problem  is  concerned.  It  should  not 
be  brought  into  the  area  of  aid  to  higher 
education,  where  historically  and  tradi- 
tionally we  have  had  Just  the  opposite 
kind  of  a  system,  namely,  a  diversity  of 
schools — mostly  private — as  the  gentle- 


man from  Minnesota  stated  when  he 
used  the  figure  of  65  percent.  There  we 
have  had  the  growth  of  private  diversi- 
fied type  of  colleges. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  we  as  a 
people  should  assist  these  colleges,  be 
they  public  or  private,  denominational 
or  nondenomlnatlonal,  as  long  as  they 
qualify  within  their  States  as  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  This,  In  my 
opinion,  is  our  function  and  this  is  what 
I  think  we  should  try  to  accomplish  here. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  The  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  advises  me  that  he  was  quoting 
from  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  maga- 
zine of  last  week  in  regard  to  the  need 
question. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  In  regard  to  which 
question? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  The  need  for  addi- 
tional space. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  In  that  regard  he  per- 
haps quoted  from  U.S.  News  &  World 
Repoit,  but  I  can  quote  to  the  gentleman 
from  President  Kennedy.  President 
Elsenhower,  from  the  various  Secretaries 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  both  administrations,  to 
the  effect  that  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
facilities  and  that  there  will  be  a  greater 
need  for  them  in  future  years. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  for  a  question,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  If  the  gentleman 
could  enumerate  for  the  members  of  the 
committee  any  buildings  constructed  on 
a  college  campus  In  the  last  10  years 
which  give  the  appearance  of  having 
been  built  under  an  austerity  budget? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  were  or  not.  I  carmot  give  the 
gentleman  specific  instances,  but  I  am 
sure  if  the  gentleman  would  look  into 
It,  such  figures  could  be  ascertained. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  the  gentleman  would  obtain  that  in- 
formation. I  do  not  profess  to  have 
checked  all  of  the  buildings  buUt  on 
college  campuses  In  the  last  10  years, 
but  I  would  say  the  few  I  have  seen  do 
not  give  the  appearance  of  having  been 
built  under  a  very  tight  budget. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  question  of  a 
tight  budget,  of  course,  is  one  that  is 
debatable,  as  to  what  is  adequate  and 
what  is  not.  There  we  may  find  our- 
selves in  agreement  or  disagreement,  as 
the  case  may  be.  But  the  fact  is  that 
both  administrations,  both  Secretaries 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  have  come  before  us  and 
before  this  committee  and  have  pro- 
jected the  needs  for  the  next  10  years. 

They  have  shown  what  the  projected 
amount  of  money  to  meet  these  needs 
would  be  and  what  the  universities  and 
their  facilities  themselves  can  raise. 
They  all  unanimously  indicated  there 
would  be  a  deficit  and  that  this  deficit 
will  have  to  be  made  up  by  the  public 
and  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  The  gen- 
tleman was  in  error  when  he  said  my  in- 
formation came  from  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  What  I  have  from  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  is  an  article 
of  this  week  In  which  it  stated  that  in 
New  York  State  alone  there  will  be 
vacancies  In  September  for  4,369  stu- 
dents. In  other  words.  New  York  State 
colleges  and  universities  will  be  able  to 
accommodate  4,369  additional  students 
because  they  are  not  filled  to  capacity. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man further  that  there  are  many  col- 
leges throughout  the  country  that  have 
tried  to  sell  students  on  attending  their 
universities  because  they  do  not  have 
enough  applicants  to  operate  at  100  per- 
cent capacity. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  have  worked  with  the 
gentleman,  I  have  high  respect  for  him. 
but  I  question  the  accuracy  of  the  figriires 
he  is  using.  I  think  it  is  common  knowl- 
edge in  America  today  that  many  of  our 
schools  and  universities  are  not  operat- 
ing at  less  than  capacity  but  that  actual- 
ly they  are  overcrowded.  I  think  any  of 
us,  and  many  of  us  have,  who  have  tried 
to  help  young  people  In  obtaining  ad- 
mission to  colleges  and  universities  know 
how  difficult  it  is.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  large  population,  that 
babies  bom  during  the  Second  World 
War  are  now  reaching  college  age.  The 
problem  Is  going  to  Increase  In  the  next 
few  years  rather  than  decrease,  so  I 
would  seriously  question  those  statis- 
tics. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  look  at  page  4  of  the 
committee  report?  There  may  be  4,369. 
or  whatever  number  the  gentleman  used, 
vacant  seats  In  the  universities  of  New 
York  State  next  September;  but  the  ta- 
ble on  page  4  of  the  committee  report 
shows  that  by  1965,  there  will  be  an  In- 
crease of  more  than  a  million  students 
looking  for  admission  into  our  Nation's 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  by 
1970,  which  Is  only  7  years  from  now, 
thers  will  be  almost  2.5  to  3  million  more 
youngsters  who  are  going  to  be  trying 
to  get  admission  to  colleges.  College  fa- 
cilities are  not  created  overflight.  It 
takes  planning,  it  takes  construction,  the 
recruitment  of  professors  and  a  staff. 
I  think  Congress  Is  wise  In  looking  at  this 
today  rather  than  waiting  until  we  are 
faced  with  a  crisis  In  1965  or  1970. 

Mi.  GIAIMO.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

One  other  point  should  be  made.  Be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  space  in  our 
colleges,  we  are  finding  that  only  the 
honor  students,  only  the  students  with 
the  highest  grades  can  obtain  entrance 
into  the  colleges.  There  are  many  oth- 
ers, the  average  students,  who  will  go 
on  into  adult  life  and  succeed  in  the  oc- 
cupations in  which  they  engage,  but  we 
have  to  make  sure  these  people  are  not 
deprived  of  a  college  education,  because 
they  can  be  of  great  service  in  the  com- 
ing years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  repeat 
tha- 1  favor  passage  of  this  bill.  There 
is  little  doubt  as  to  the  urgency  of  the 
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crlsiB  facing  o«r  eoUeees  and  universi- 
ties. In  hte  gduMttrwi  mesmse  last  Jan- 
uary President Keamedy  pointed  out: 

Tb«  long-pr«dl«tod  ortois  In  higher  educa- 
tion faclUtM*  to  WBim  at  hand.  •  •  •  «▼«! 
now  It  is  too  lata  to  prorlde  itMmm  facllltlw 
to  meet  Um  staarp  lacreat—  in  college  en- 
ruUment  ezpactad  4urUac  the  next  3  years. 
Furtiier  delay  will  •ggravate  an  already  criti- 
cal situation. 


We  need  only  to  look  at  the  rapid  In- 
creases In  coUcae  enrollment  during  the 
past  2  years  9i**^  tbe  projected  Increases 
In  the  next  several  years  to  understand 
the  Impact  it  will  Imve  on  our  higher  ed- 
ucational system.  Between  1960  and 
1M3,  we  had  a  17-percent  tncrease  In  stu- 
dent enrollment  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. By  1965.  experts  predict  that 
there  will  be  a  46-percent  Increase  over 
1960.  and  by  1970  we  will  have  7  million 
youzvg  men  and  women  In  colleges,  an 
increase  ol  94  percent  during  the  decade 
of  the  1960's. 

Members  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  h»Te  already  explained  the 
major  provisions  of  HJl.  8143.  so  I  will 
not  repeat  the  categories  of  loans  and 
grants  auttuurixed  to  the  various  higher 
educational  Institutions.    I  merely  wish 
to  restate  my  view  that  this  Is  a  good  bill, 
a  comprehensive  measure  that  will  meet 
the  crisis  in  higher  educational  facilities 
head  on,  and  that  it  will  make  it  possible 
for  such  tnstltntlons  to  expand  so  as  to 
provide  higher  educational  opportunities 
for  the  millions  of  eager  young  people 
coming  of  college  age  in  the  next  several 
years.    It  is  on  this  group  that  much  of 
our  Nation's  destiny  depends,  for  these 
college -trained  men  and  women  will  be 
the  scientists,  teachers,  engineers,  busi- 
ness leaders,  and  statesmen  of  tomorrow 
Let  us  act  alftnnatlvely  by  passing  this 
bill  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  FRKLnWHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bkucz  I . 

Mr.  BRUCB.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hard . 
cold  truth  Is  that  the  old  cow  is  dry  and 
we  are  going  to  wean  the  calf  or  the  cow 
and  the  calf  are  both  going  to  die.  There 
Just  is  not  $U  billion  of  Federal  funds 
that  are  available.  We  do  not  have  $1.2 
billion  of  Federal  fimds  for  educaUon 
or  anything  else  in  this  area. 

I  am  amaaed  that  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  we  sat  here  on  the  floor  and  watched 
and  listened  to  a  battle  on  whether  or 
not  we  should  increase  the  debt  ceiling 
and  keep  it  at  the  $309  billion.  The  fact 
is  that  our  Indebtedness  now  is  way  In 
excess  of  $300  bilUon.  The  Interest  on 
the  debt  we  have  now  exceeds  $10  billion 
a  year.  The  fact  remains  we  have  Just 
finished  a  fiscal  year  where  we  ended  up 
with  a  deficit  of  $6.8  billion.  The  esU- 
mated  deficit  for  the  next  year  is  set. 
and  it  is  guesswork,  at  around  $11 
billion. 

I  have  sat  here  now  for  2V<2  years  and 
listened  to  many  wonderful  speeches 
and  many  wonderful  presentations  on  all 
sides  of  many  lasues  from  the  well  of  this 
House.  I  sat  here  for  2  hours  the  other 
evening  and  Uatimed  with  careful  detail, 
although  I  did  not  agree  with  every  point 
that  was  made,  to  a  group  of  my  col- 
leagues talking  about  the  invasion  of 
State  responsibility,  Wltr^^g  about  the 


encroachment  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  talking  about  the  mass  of  the 
bureaucracy,  even  using  such  terms  as 
dictatorship,  throwing  In  the  names  of 
Adolf  HiUer  and  Niklta  Khrushchev  to 
compare  with  what  has  happened  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  afraid  their  phrases 
may  be  overdrawn,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  a  gi-oup  of  men  did  this  on  the  floor 
of  the  Hou.se  and  very  obviously  were 
concerned  with  the  expansion  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  and  the  invasion  of 
the  Federal  Government  into  the  rlghUs 
of  the  individual  States. 

How  on  earth  can  we  m  consi.stency 
carry  on  a  battle  which  says  we  are  go- 
ing to  try  to  hold  down  the  debt  ceihn« 
and  keep  our  economy  in  some  sensible 
position,  then  say  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should,  without  knowing  whore  it 
i.s  Kointj  to  Ret  the  monpy,  .spend  $12 
bilUon  for  a  biuyer  and  greater  educa- 
tional proRram'* 

What  money  does  the  F'ederal  Gov- 
ernment have?  Where  does  it  get  it? 
It  can  only  Ket  it  from  the  citizens,  the 
citizens  who  arc  part  of  our  State  and 
local  communities  as  well.  Wc  are  con- 
cerned with  aid  to  education  within  a 
free  cnterpri.se  system.  Why  are  we  not 
revising  our  tax  structure  to  provide 
initiative  so  that  money  will  be  avail- 
able for  aid  to  education?  Why  do  we 
not  talk  about  pcsltive  proposals  with- 
out the  danger  of  Federal  control  here  In 
this  ConKress'' 

We  talk  about  the  poor  younssters, 
and  I  have  heard  It  said  again  today, 
who  cannot  pet  into  college  perhaps  for 
financial  rea.son.i.  That  is  not  part  of 
this  bill  but  part  of  the  total  picture 

There  has  been  leKl.slatlon  submitted 
in  our  last  Congress  and  this  one  for  tax 
deduction  for  parents  \\ho  have  children 
In  school,  for  tax  credits.  What  has 
happened  to  that?  We  do  not  hear  a 
word  about  It. 

I  think  the  Irony  of  it  Is  summed  up 
in  press  wires  in  two  in.>tances  today  In 
connection  with  school  aid.  One  slugged 
UPI-7  read: 

The  House  today  took  up  a  •'..2  billion 
Federal  school-aid  measure  thiit  biilRed  with 
political  controversies  The  bill  is  espected 
to  pass  anyway. 

I  suspect  that  is  right. 
The  next  one  is  UPI-8: 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is 
expected  to  start  voting  today  un  the  big- 
gest tax  cut  In  history 

Key  Democrats  said  they  believed  the 
committee  would  wind  up  approving  almost 
all  of  the  SIOS  billion  In  tax  relief  recom- 
mended by  President  Kennedy. 

How  on  earth  can  we  approve  a  $1.2 
billion  increase  and  expend  it  on  a  new 
program  and  at  the  same  time  say  we 
are  going  to  support  a  $10  billion  tax 
cut?    It  just  plain  does  not  make  sense. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

B£r8.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Did  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  to  say  that  we 
do  not  have  $1.2  billion  for  this  kind  of 
educational  program? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Not  with  the  deficit 
running  as  it  is. 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Did  I  im- 
derstand  the  gentleman  to  say  he  fav- 
ored a  tax  deduction? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  No,  you  did  not.  I  said 
we  ought  to  be  discussing  It  here. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  May  I  in- 
quire whether  you  do  favor  a  tax  de- 
duction? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  would  favor  a  tax  de- 
duction for  college  education — yes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  May  I  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  if  we  approved 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  which  would  allow  an  in- 
come Ux  deducUon  of  $1,000  for  every 
student  who  attends  college,  the  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  would  not  be 
$375  million  a  year,  with  $120  million 
of  it  in  loans,  as  this  bill  Is.  but  It  would 
be  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
$650  million  for  the  first  year  and  In 
1970  the  cost  would  go  up  to  $1  billion, 
which  would  be  lost  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  In  taxes.  So  it  would  be  a 
far  more  expensive  and  extensive  pro- 
gram than  the  program  which  we  are 
con.sidering  today,  and  in  addition  to 
that  it  would  not  get  one  student  into  a 
college  or  university  who  could  not  go 
to  college  otheiwl.se. 

Mr.  BRUCE.     I  suRpest  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  that  I  couple  that 
with   the   suggestion   that  we  ought   to 
reduce  our  tax  structure  as  well  so  that 
individuals  said  corporations  could  make 
contributions  and  get  consideration  for 
such  contributions  in  the  tax  structure. 
Tax  laws  can  be  revised  so  that  colleges 
could  Issue  construction  bonds  much  on 
Uie  same  basis  as  municipal  bonds.  They 
would  sell  as  fast  as  they  could  be  print- 
ed.   I  do  not  believe  we  can  continue  to 
pile    appropriation   upon    appropriation 
and  program  upon  program  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  and  solve  these  problems.    We 
have  not  solved  them  at  all.    That  is  why 
we  keep  coming  back  every  year  with  a 
new  aid  program  and  every  year  they  say 
Uus  is  tlie  last  one  and  it  is  going  to  solve 
the  problem  and  not  one  has  been  solved 
yet.    I  think  it  is  about  time  to  quit  kid- 
dmg  ourselves.    Let  this  power  rest  with 
the  communities  and  the  States  and  in- 
dividuals and  be  solved  in  the  traditional 
American  way  and  under  the  traditional 
.•American  system. 

May  I  conclude  with  a  pragraph  called 
the  "Cycle  of  Freedom."  by  Dr.  John 
Stambaugh  of  Vanderbllt  University. 
May  I  say  before  I  give  it.  you  might 
agree  with  It  or  disagree  with  It.  but  I 
think  it  is  provable  historically. 
The  paragraph  goes  like  this: 

Out  of  bondage  comes  spiritual  faith. 
Out  of  spiritual  faith  comes  courage. 
Out  of  courage  comee  freedom. 
And  out  of  freedom  comes  abundance. 
And  then  comes  the  waning. 
Prom  abundance  to  eelfishnesa. 
Prom  selfishness  to  apathy. 
Prom  apathy  to  dependency. 
And  from  depent^'-ncy  right  bnck  to  bondage 
again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  making  our- 
selves a  nation  of  dependent  people.  I 
suggest  It  Is  time  we  change  our  course. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRUCE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  certainly 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement  and  associate  msrself  with  it. 
and  make  a  couple  of  extra  points.  I 
think  one  of  the  Interesting  things  about 
this  bill  is  the  demonstrated  fact  that  a 
major  part  of  this  money  will  go  to  tax- 
supported  Institutions.  If  we  are  going 
to  take  over  the  resr>onsibility  of  aiding 
tax-supported  Institutions,  tn  my  own 
State  and  In  the  other  49  States,  one 
wonders  where  are  we  ever  going  to 
stop?  I  could  not  help  but  note  also 
that  my  alma  mater — and  I  usually  do 
not  admit  that  I  went  to  Harvard — but  I 
got  a  telegram  yesterday  morning  from 
the  university  asking  me  to  support  this 
bill.  Now  if  Harvard  University,  which 
is  one  of  the  richest  universities  in  the 
country  and  the  last  time  I  paid  any 
attention  to  it,  I  think  the  endowment 
was  about  $50  million  a  year,  and  yet 
Harvard  University  Is  on  record  in  be- 
half of  a  bill  Uke  this.  Now  if  Harvard 
University  needs  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, what  is  going  to  be  done  about  the 
many  other  colleges  not  even  approach- 
ing that  type  of  affluence.  Also.  I  would 
like  to  mention  the  State  of  Illinois,  for 
example,  and  I  noticed  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  PucnfSKi], 
talking  about  this  bill,  only  a  few  months 
ago  the  State  of  Illinois  dedicated  a 
brandnew  grandiose  building  at  a  cost 
of  between  $7  and  $8  million,  which 
is  largely  a  sports  arena  and  for 
shows.  I  think  this  Is  the  very  point 
which  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Snyder]  mentioned.  If  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  can  spend  $7  or  $8  mil- 
lion on  one  building  that  by  all  stand- 
ards is  probably  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive and  one  of  the  most  lavishly  fur- 
nished buildings  of  any  college  in  the 
country.  It  ill  behooves  them  to  come  to 
our  committee  and  ask  us  for  grants  and 
aid  so  that  they  can  go  ahead  to  meet 
their  educational  n^eds.  If  it  is  their 
Judgment  that  they  can  afford  buildings 
of  this  type  why  should  they  then  look 
to  the  Federal  Government?  I  point 
this  out  because  I  think  they  ought  to 
make  their  own  decisions  and  face  their 
own  responsibilities.  I  simply  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  very  fine 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  and  add  my  opposition  to  this 
bill.  Members  who  vote  for  this  $1.25 
billion  can  hardly  go  home  and  take  the 
stump  for  economy.  This  is  an  addi- 
tional strain  on  our  already  (^pressed 
and  forgotten  taxpayers. 

Mr.  MacGREOOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREOOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  as  we  give  our  attention  to  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  efforts  of 
private  business  In  this  country  toward 
providing  a  proper  Idnd  of  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  for  the  quality  edu- 
cation we  all  want  for  America's  young 
people. 

Too  often  we  hear  the  statement  that 
local  government  and  private  sources  are 
not  capable  of  providing  for  our  educa- 
tional needs.  Too  often,  in  our  eagerness 
to  improve  educational  standards,  we 


tend  to  overlook  what  progress  is  being 
made  by  nongovernment  sources,  and  too 
quickly  come  to  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  step  In  as  the  only 
source  of  competence. 

I  am  sure  that  some  Federal  Govern- 
ment participation  in  education  is  Jus- 
tified in  the  national  Interest.  We  all 
know  of  excellent  programs  that  are 
being  carried  out  today — programs  that 
could  not  be  duplicated  without  Federal 
Government  assistance  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

But  a  balanced  viewpoint  requires  that 
we  note  what  Is  happening  elsewhere. 
For  example,  the  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is 
announcing  a  $1.5  million  assistance 
grant  to  education. 

The  company  will  select  500  schools 
representing  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
will  make  an  outright  gift  to  each  school 
of  a  $3,000  visual  communication  sys- 
teax.  Each  system  will  consist  of  11 
classroom  projectors,  two  transparency 
makers,  and  materials  with  which  to  use 
the  machines. 

All  types  of  schools  will  be  included 
in  the  program:  colleges,  high  schools, 
and  elementary  schools — ^both  public  and 
private.  The  selections  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  proposals  prepared  by  the 
schools  themselves,  and  there  are  no 
qualifications  or  strings  attached  to  the 
grants. 

Minnesota  Mining's  president,  Mr. 
Bert  Cross,  Is  very  much  aware  of  the 
increasing  costs  of  education  facing  each 
and  every  community  across  the  country, 
and  he  feels  a  real  need  for  private  in- 
dustry to  assiune  an  increasing  responsi- 
bility to  provide  help. 

Neither  Mr.  Cross  nor  any  of  us  here 
believe  that  machines  or  dollars  alone 
can  give  us  the  excellence  we  want  in 
our  education  programs.  It  is  still  the 
teacher  who  must  organize  and  perform 
the  basic  communication  of  knowledge. 

But  with  the  proper  and  constructive 
kind  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  business, 
on  Uie  part  of  local  government  and  in- 
dividual school  boards,  and  on  the  part 
of  those  of  us  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, we  can  all  combine  our  efforts  and 
produce  the  finest  possible  education 
system. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  6143. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentlelady  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Oreem],  for  the  outstand- 
ing manner  in  which  she  has  handled 
this  very  important  bill  and  particularly 
for  her  many  kindnesses  to  me,  a  fresh- 
man. In  the  deliberations.  I  must  also 
express  my  great  respect  for  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  from,  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  contributed  so 
much  time  and  effort,  always  In  a  con- 
structive maimer.  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  subject  of  Jtmior  colleges. 

One  out  of  every  four  students  begin- 
ning work  in  higher  education  today  is 
doing  so  In  a  Junior  college.  The  esti- 
mate is  for  as  many  as  3  out  of  4  in 
some  States  by  1970.  Of  the  90  new  col- 
leges established  in  this  country  during 
the  past  5  years,  89  are  Jimlor  colleges. 


Recognizing  the  increasing  Importance 
of  the  Junior  college,  which  brings  edu- 
cational opportunities  within  the  finan- 
cial and  geographic  reach  of  the  mcuiy, 
the  administration's  proposals,  as  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  3000,  made  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  their  aid.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  carried  forward  In  the 
bill  which  we  are  considering  today — 
H.R.  6143 — by  including  Junior  colleges 
in  the  definition  of  "Institution  of  higher 
education" — which,  in  turn,  makes  them 
eligible  for  grants  under  title  I,  and  loans 
under  title  m.  It  should  be  noted,  and 
this  Is  the  key  provision,  that  specific 
provision  is  made  that  Junior  colleges, 
together  with  technical  institutes  will  be 
eligible  to  receive  not  less  than  22  per- 
cent of  the  $230  million  granted  each 
year  to  the  States  under  title  I  of  the 
act.  There  is  no  such  earmarking  of  the 
loan  funds  provided  for  in  title  m  of 
the  act. 

While  the  current  bill  continues  to 
recognize  the  need  for  assistance  to  these 
institutions  as  outlined  in  the  adminis- 
tration proposal,  it  has  done  so  in  a 
manner  giving  more  flexibility  to  the 
States  in  determining  their  own  particu- 
lar needs.  The  funds  provided  for  Junior 
college  and  college  level  technical  insti- 
tutions have  been  combined  rather  than 
specified  in  separate  programs,  and  funds 
which  are  earmarked  for  their  use  are 
subject  to  the  general  reallocation  fea- 
tures of  the  bill. 

When  we  speak  of  junior  colleges,  we 
include  both  public  and  private  institu- 
tions, and  include  those  commonly  rec- 
ognized as  2-year  colleges  with  a  pro- 
gram for  full  credit  toward  a  bachelor's 
degree,  sometimes  referred  to  as  com- 
munity colleges  by  virtue  of  their  loca- 
tion, or  their  purpose  of  meeting 
community  needs,  as  well  as  the  2-year 
extension  centers  of  4-year  colleges  or 
imiversities,  by  whatever  name  called 
as  for  example,  "the  commonwealth 
centers"  of  Penn  State  University. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent junior  college  enrollment,  which  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  1  million  stu- 
dent mark — as  compared  to  approxi- 
mately 75,000  students  In  1930 — consists 
of  students  enrolled  in  the  452  public 
junior  colleges.  New  Institutions  are 
being  established  at  a  rate  of  about  30 
annually,  and  these  are  primarily  public 
community  colleges. 

This  means  then  that  by  aiding  junior 
colleges: 

First.  We  are  recognizing  the  n^idly 
growing  importance  of  the  Junior  college 
in  our  educational  system. 

Sec(Mid.  We  are  helping  to  relieve  the 
pressure  upon  those  institutions  which 
have  absorbed  much  of  the  increase  in 
student  enrollment  today,  and  are  des- 
tined to  continue  to  do  so.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1962,  junior  college  enroll- 
ments showed  an  increase  of  13.7  per- 
cent as  compared  with  an  increase  of 
7.2  percent  in  the  4-year  institutions. 

Third.  We  are  relieving  the  enroll- 
ment pressures  on  4-year  colleges  and 
universities  daring  the  critical  freshman 
and  sophomore  years. 

Fourth.  We  are  minimizing  the  need 
for  dormitories  with  Its  expense  to  the 
Institution,  and,  in  tarn,  to  the  student. 
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which  could  be  the  very  reason  a  student 
may  be  unable  to  secure  a  college  educa- 
tion. 

Fifth.  We  are  recognizing  the  need  for 
locating  manj  of  our  institutions  in  areas 
accessible  to  itudenti.  The  likelihood  of 
going  on  to  college  on  the  part  of  a  high 
school  graduate  who  lives  within  20  to  25 
miles  of  a  coUefe.  is  50  percent  greater 
tli&n  it  is  for  the  student  who  lives  be- 
yond commuting  distance. 

Sixth.  We  are  encouraging  the  estab- 
lishment of  procrams  to  prepare  students 
for  careers  at  a  low  cost.  These  are  peo- 
ple who  have  both  the  desire  and  the 
ability  to  contiiuie  their  education.  They 
are  young  pe(Hde  that  this  country  needs 
if  it  is  to  surrlve  in  a  complex,  com- 
petitive world.  They  are  young  people 
that  should  be  given  the  opportunities  to 
develop  themselres  and  realize  their  full 
potential. 

Seventh.  We  are  providing  the  means 
to  meet  the  dramatic  increase  in  col- 
lege enrollment  in  the  most  economical 
and  expeditious  way. 

Perhaps  this  pressure  on  facilities 
and  resultant  need  for  increased  capital 
investment  is  best  illustrated  by  citing 
the  experience  of  a  specific  State.  In 
my  own  State  of  Maryland,  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  commission  for  the  expansion 
of  higher  education  predicted  a  fivefold 
enrollment  Increase  for  the  12  existing 
Maryland  community  colleges  between 
1961  and  1975.  According  to  Maryland 
estimates,  an  average  of  $4,000  for  each 
full-time  student  is  required  for  facil- 
ities and  construction  costs.  Based  on 
this  amount.  Maryland  will  have  to  ex- 
pend approximately  $58  million  in  cap- 
ital funds  over  the  next  12  years  to  ac- 
commodate just  the  enrollment  increase 
expected  in  existing  public  Junior  col- 
leges. Many  other  States  are  undergo- 
ing similar  growing  pains,  and  the 
funds  provided  tcac  in  this  title  will  cer- 
tainly help  them  to  provide  adequate  edu- 
cational facilities  within  the  financial 
and  geographic  reach  of  our  young 
people. 

Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  minois  (Mr.  PimdliyI. 

Mr.  PINDUEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
good  conscience  we  can  criticize  and  op- 
pose this  bin  and  still  be  for  good  edu- 
cation. And  to  underscore  that  observa- 
tion I  would  like  to  mention  that  I 
graduated  from  a  church-related  pri- 
vate liberal  arts  college  in  Illinois, 
which  I  hold  in  high  esteem,  and  happen 
to  serve  that  college  on  the  board  of 
trustees  at  the  present  time.  So  I  feel 
that  I  can  come  before  you  with  clean 
hands  in  behalf  of  good  education  and 
still  be  in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

This  is  presented  as  a  "bricks  and 
mortar"  idea  as  if.  perhaps,  bricks  and 
mortar"  is  a  one-time  expenditure,  a 
one-time  obligation.  Such  is  not  the 
case.  The  need  for  construction,  for 
bricks  and  mortar,  for  facilities,  never 
ends,  and  we  are  Involved  here  in  a  fate- 
ful first  step  that  will  involve  ever- 
Increasing  requests  and  demands  and 
appropriations  in  time  to  come.  So  we 
should  act  realizing  what  is  certainly 
ahead  if  this  first  step  is  taken. 

Despite  the  disavowal  in  the  language 
of  the  bill  Itself  this  proposed  grant  of 


Federal  money  does  Involve  Federal  con- 
trol.   There  are  conditions  of  eligibility 
Some  relate  to  labor  standards,  a  form 
of  Federal  control. 

Some  relate  to  the  economy  of  con- 
struction, and  this  requires  determina- 
tions and  controls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  that  the  President 
does  have  authority  which  he  used  under 
the  Housing  Act  to  withhold  Federal 
funds  from  facilities  which  are  racially 
discriminatory.  So.  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  Federal  control  of  these  funds 
in  that  respect  too.  and  I  might  add 
that  I  think  withholding  of  funds  in 
such  circimistances  is  certainly  justified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  mention  was  made  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  Andkrson),  of  the  church- 
state  issue.  Here  again  I  point  to  the 
possibility  of  Federal  control  being 
brought  about  in  the  administration  of 
this  act.  The  exact  character  of  control 
is  at  present  in  doubt.  No  one  knows 
truly  what  the  President  would  do  in 
making  available  to  sectarian  institutions 
funds  herein  authorized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  bad  for  edu- 
cation. It  would  place  new  hardship  on 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
private  field  as  contrasted  with  the  pub- 
lic field,  because  most  of  the  funds  under 
this  program  would  go  to  tax -supported 
institutions.  My  college,  for  example, 
charges  about  $800  a  year  tuition.  This 
compares  with  about  $300  a  year  for  tui- 
tion at  the  University  of  Dlinois.  This 
disparity  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
tuition  which  students  at  the  State  uni- 
versity pay  comes  only  within  $1,000  a 
year  of  meeting  the  total  cost  of  that 
education.  Each  student  is  subsidized 
by  the  taxpayers  to  the  tune  of  some 
$1,000  a  year. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  proposal 
of  this  kind  would  tend  to  widen  that 
disparity  and  impose  new  hardships  on 
the  private  schools. 

It  would  entice  the  private  institutions 
to  seek  and  to  lean  more  and  more  heav- 
ily on  Federal  financing.  T!ius.  they 
would  themselves  be  helping  to  sow  the 
seeds  for  their  own  destruction,  because 
to  the  extent  that  they  lean  on  Federal 
dollars,  they  become  less  private  in  their 
character. 

Already.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  universi- 
ties of  the  Nation,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, are  leaning  to  the  extent  of  some 
$2  billion  on  the  Federal  Treasury.  We 
have  all  had  experiences.  I  am  sure,  of 
presidents  and  deans  and  faculty  mem- 
bers of  tax-supix)rted  State  universities 
coming  to  Washington,  at  public  expense, 
to  lobby  for  new  prof>osaJs  for  Federal 
aid  to  colleges  and  universities.  Federal 
aid  is  an  enticement  which  is  hard  for 
any  college,  whether  public  or  private, 
to  resist. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  with 
Illinois  College  that  adequate  endowment 
and  adequate  grants  can  be  secured  out- 
side of  the  tax  field.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  universities  and  colleges  to  rely  upon 
grants  from  the  Federal  Government.  If 
those  in  charge  of  the  finances  of  the 
colleges  will  do  their  legwork  and  their 
missionary  work  they  can  raise  the 
money  and  thus  protect  their  valued  in- 


dependence and  their  valued  private 
character. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  set  in 
motion  pressures  which  will  multiply  and 
increase  endlessly.  States  will  use  these 
funds  as  a  crutch,  an  opportunity  to 
shift  a  burden  to  Washington.  This 
happened  In  Impacted  school  aid. 

Almost  every  institution — private  and 
public — will  dip  its  hands  in  the  pot  to 
try  to  stay  even.  If  private  Institutions 
are  worth  preserving — and  I  strongly  be- 
lieve they  are — then  the  trend  toward 
Federal  financing  must  be  reversed. 

The  siren  song  of  Federal  aid  is  too 
strong,  too  alluring  for  all  but  the  most 
stalwart  to  resist.  The  responsibility 
lies  upon  those  of  us  who  are  asked  to 
write  the  legislative  music  for  the  siren. 

Let  us  reject  the  bill  and  silence  the 
siren. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ri.se  in  support  of  H.R.  6143.  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act.  I  believe  that 
this  legislation  is  vital  to  the  future 
growth  and  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  ouv 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
I  Mrs.  Green),  for  the  very  fine  job  she 
has  done  in  leading  the  way  to  working 
out  a  bill  which  has  such  strong  bipar- 
tisan support. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  wish  to  join  my 
good  friend  from  Indiana  in  expressing 
pleasure  that  under  title  I  substantial 
support  is  given  to  junior  colleges. 
These  institutions  play  an  ever-increas- 
ing role  in  our  educational  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  President  Keniiedy 
stated  in  his  education  message  to  the 
Congress  last  January: 

The  long-predicted  crisis  in  higher  edii- 
catlun  facilities  Is  now  at  hand 

This  crisis  results  from  two  factors: 
First  is  the  growth  in  our  population  of 
young  (>eople;  and  second  is  the  increas- 
ing demand  on  the  part  of  industry,  busi- 
ness, the  Government  itself — in  fact 
ufKJn  all  aspects  of  our  economy — for 
college-trained  personnel.  Professional 
jobs  are  increasing  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  jobs  in  any  other  category.  The 
increase  amounted  to  42  percent  from 
1954  and  1961.  As  a  result,  more  and 
more  of  our  young  people  are  seeking  a 
college  education  in  order  that  they  may 
fill  this  demand. 

It  has  often  been  noted  that  the  num- 
ber of  college  students  will  almost  double 
during  the  decade  of  the  1960s.  The 
student  enrollment  was  3.8  million  in 
1960.  And  by  conservative  estimates,  it 
will  climb  to  7  million  by  1970.  This,  of 
course,  can  occur  only  if  there  is  room  in 
the  colleges  and  universities  for  these 
young  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  own  State  of 
California  we  are  particularly  conscious 
of  the  mushrooming  number  of  college 
students.  In  California  we  have  more 
students  m  college  than  in  any  other 
State — over  half  a  million  of  them  last 
fall.  By  1965 — only  2  years  away — there 
will  be  nearly  700.000  college  students  in 
California,  and  by  1970.  the  number  will 
ri.se  to  over  900,000.     In  California,  we 
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have  been  making  tremendous  efforts  to 
provide  facilities  for  all  of  theee  stu- 
dents.   But  even  so,  these  efforts  are  not 

enough. 

As  President  Clark  Kerr,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  stated: 

(H.R.  6143)  would  make  possible  marked 
acceleration  of  oonstruction  of  needed  In- 
structional facilities  to  meet  the  tremendous 
enrollment  explosion  now  upon  Callfomia 
Institutions  which  cannot  be  met  from  State 
or  private  funds  alone. 

Across  the  Nation,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  need  $23  billion  worth  of 
new  facilities  during  this  decade  If  they 
are  to  accommodate  the  growing  num- 
ber of  young  people  seeking  a  higher  edu- 
cation. This  Is  more  than  three  times 
the  amount  spent  on  construction  during 
the  preceding  decade. 

H.R.  6143  would  help  to  meet  this  tre- 
mendous challenge  by  providing  grants 
and  loans  for  the  construction  of 
urgently  needed  classrooms,  laboratories, 
and  libraries.  It  would  not,  by  any 
means,  meet  the  entire  needs.  But  It 
would  assist  the  States,  the  communities, 
and  private  sources  to  mtet  the  enormous 
burden  they  face. 

If  we  do  not  provide  classrooms  for 
them,  many  students  will  be  denied  an 
opportunity  to  attend  college  in  the  com- 
ing years.  That,  I  believe,  would  be  un- 
thinkable. It  would  be  a  denial  of  the 
American  dream  that  each  person  may 
go  as  far  as  his  abilities  will  take  him. 
And  to  deny  able  and  willing  youths  a 
chance  for  a  college  education  would 
mean  an  economic  loss  that  the  Nation 
could  ill  afford. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
passage  of  H.R.  6143. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
SiaiTH  1 . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  measure.  I  do 
have  one  special  criticism  of  It.  I  wish 
it  included  loans  to  college  students. 

Loans  to  college  students  should  be 
one  of  the  very  best  ways  In  which  we 
could  use  Federal  funds  today  to  accom- 
plish overall  national  objectives. 

We  are  graduating  about  800,000  stu- 
dents per  year  but  about  200,000  students 
with  college  ability  are  unable  to  go  be- 
cause they  need  an  average  of  $700  In 
additional  funds.  They  can.  through 
one  method  or  another,  secure  about 
$1,300  each,  but  they  need  to  borrow 
another  $700.  Ehiring  the  first  year  that 
this  student  is  in  college,  he  has  cost 
us  much  less  than  the  cost  for  the  re- 
training of  an  unskilled  worker  that 
he  probably  would  have  replaced  and  it 
permits  an  unskilled  worker  to  have  a 
job.  There  is  no  way  that  we  can  receive 
more  for  our  money  than  we  get  when 
we  add  one  Job  by  loaning  $700.  This 
money  would  be  repaid  and  Uie  net  cost 
of  this  is  almost  nothing.  There  are  Jobs 
waiting  for  students  who  are  college 
graduates  but  there  is  a  constant  ac- 
cumulation of  unskilled  workers  without 
jobs. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
loans  are  entirely  too  limited  and  the 
repajrment  provisions  are  too  inflexible. 
In  spite  of  the  inflexibility  of  the  repay- 


moit  provisions,  Drake  University,  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  last  year  had  a  de- 
mand for  $260,000  in  loans  compared  to 
the  $45,870  that  they  received  with  which 
to  make  these  loans.  If  they  had  had  the 
money  to  loan,  they  would  have  loaned 
six  times  as  much  as  they  did. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  problem  of 
dropouts  in  high  school.  When  we  spent 
a  weekend  talking  to  Juvenile  delin- 
quents in  New  York  City,  we  found  that 
time  and  again  the  child  who  dropped 
out  of  high  school  would  say,  "Why 
should  I  go  on  through  high  school  when 
I  cant  go  to  college  anjrway?"  Many  of 
these  boys  and  girls  would  go  on  through 
high  school  if  they  knew  that  upon 
graduation,  with  above  average  marks 
and  the  right  attitude,  they  could  get  a 
loan  to  help  finance  a  college  education. 
When  they  know  they  will  not  be  able 
to  be  either  in  the  top  5  percent  who 
receive  scholarships  or  secure  enough 
money  otherwise.  It  causes  many  of  them 
to  think  that  they  may  just  as  well  drop 
out  as  soon  as  they  can  secure  a  job. 
Money  loaned  to  college  students  would 
cost  the  people  of  the  United  States 
much  less  than  does  the  problems  which 
are  created  by  the  dropouts,  both  in 
terms  of  taxpayers*  costs  and  social 
problems. 

We  have  various  types  of  public  work 
programs  to  try  to  create  some  new  jobs. 
A  public  works  job,  whether  it  is  through 
one  of  the  loan  programs  or  one  of  the 
construction  programs,  costs  the  Fed- 
eral Government  much  more  than  the 
$700  that  some  of  these  boys  and  girls 
need  for  a  year  to  train  for  a  job  that 
is  waiting  for  them. 

I  would  not  like  to  think  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  us  to  choose  between 
the  provisions  in  this  bill  and  a  broad 
loan  program,  but  if  it  were  necessary, 
the  loan  program  should  have  a  higher 
priority  instead  of  a  lower  one.  The 
majority  of  students  can  pay  an  addi- 
tional $50  per  year  tuition  for  these  col- 
leges and  universities  to  finance  the  new 
facilities.  The  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  United  States  would  not  be  so 
reluctant  to  increase  tuition  by  $50  per 
student  if  they  knew  that  the  students 
who  could  not  afford  the  Increase  could 
borrow  an  additional  $50  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  other  words,  loans  to  college 
students  can  provide  a  way  to  finance 
some  additional  facilities,  but  financing 
additional  facilities  does  not  provide 
loans  to  additional  college  students. 

I  support  this  bill;  I  think  we  need  the 
facilities,  but  I  deplore  the  fact  that  the 
parliamentary  situation  has  been  cre- 
ated whereby  loans  to  collie  students 
cannot  be  taken  up  as  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  or  being  considered  concur- 
rently with  this  bill.  To  say  that  it  can 
become  a  part  of  the  national  defense 
education  bill  is  not  an  answer  because 
the  national  defense  education  bill  is 
too  fraught  with  controversial  provi- 
sions that  need  not  be  involved  in  a  stu- 
dent loan  program  which  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  get  rid  of  unless  there  is  an- 
other student  loan  program  available. 

My  bUl.  HJl.  939.  provides  that  the 
sttident  can  choose  to  repay  the  money 
by  Msixm  5  percent  of  his  taxable  income 
each  year.    He  can  also  use  a  fixed  rate 


similar  to  the  repajmaent  provision  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  if  he 
wants  to.  Requiring  the  repayment  of 
a  fixed  siun  per  year  is  unfair  to  those 
who  go  into  low-income  Jobs  compared 
to  those  who  go  into  high-Income  Jobs. 
In  an  effort  to  deal  with  this,  the  na- 
tional defense  education  bill  forgives  50 
percent  of  the  loan  if  one  becomes  a 
teacher,  but  there  is  no  forgiveness  for 
the  person  who  majors  in  social  work  to 
deal  with  our  juvenile  delinquency  prob- 
lem, even  though  they  will  be  lower  paid. 
At  the  same  time,  we,  In  effect,  have  a 
scholarship  provision  in  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  through  the  for- 
giveness clause.  We  do  not  have  enough 
money  provided  to  loan  students  who 
want  to  borrow  money  and  would  glad- 
ly pay  it  back. 

A  clear-cut  loan  bill  that  will  provide 
enough  loans  so  that  some  of  the  aver- 
age students  in  the  country  who  need 
financial  help  can  borrow  the  money 
and  pay  it  back  at  a  later  date  would 
surely  be  in  the  interest  of  everyone. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
has,  by  giving  a  priority  to  students  fol- 
lowing certain  courses  of  study,  over- 
emphasized these  areas  in  many  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  compared  to 
some  other  areas  of  study  that  are  also 
badly  needed.  This  interferes  with  the 
universities  balancing  the  curriculum. 
By  having  a  broad  loan  program  Instead 
of  following  the  same  National  Defense 
Education  Act  program  with  these  short- 
comings, there  would  be  more  freedom 
of  choice  for  the  student  and  universi- 
ties and  we  would  quit  diverting  students 
from  their  preferred  course  of  study  to 
another  by  making  it  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  get  a  loan  unless  they  be- 
come teachers  or  major  in  science,  math, 
engineering  or  a  foreign  language. 

By  assuring  more  of  the  average  stu- 
dents in  America  an  opportrmity  to  go 
to  college,  and  by  refraining  from  prac- 
tically excluding  those  students  who 
prefer  the  humanities  as  their  course  of 
study,  we  would  be  recognizing  that  we 
need  a  balanced  America  and  that  many 
of  our  best  citizens  and  most  gifted  and 
talented  leaders  bloom  late,  that  their 
talents  cannot  be  measured  solely  by  the 
grades  they  secured  in  high  school,  and 
that  the  reason  their  high  school  grades 
did  not  reflect  their  potential  in  a  par- 
ticular field  Is  that  they  were  well-bal- 
anced students.  Interested  in  many  fields 
at  that  stage  of  life,  and  building  a  better 
foundation  on  which  to  specialize  in  a 
particular  field.  Thomas  Edison  and 
Albert  Einstein  would  not  have  been  ad- 
mitted under  the  standards  most  col- 
leges and  universities  have  today.  The 
National  Defense  Education  Act  pro- 
vision for  priorities  to  teachers,  math, 
science,  engineering,  and  foreign  lan- 
guage and  limiting  the  funds  so  much 
limits  the  loans  available  to  those  who 
show  they  have  done  well  in  one  of  a  few 
courses  of  study. 

By  having  only  one-sixth  enough 
money  available,  they  tend  to  emphasise 
the  grades  secured  in  high  school  or  upon 
a  college  entrance  examination  In  the 
particular  field  that  has  a  priority  aiui 
this  does  not  give  the  latitude  that  we 
really  need  for  the  selection  of  a  better 
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balanced  group  oi  students  who  have  a 
better  and  broAder  foundation  upon 
which  to  bulkL 

If  this  bill  pawns  the  House.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  add  to  it  a  provision  for 
loans  to  students  similar  to  my  bill.  H  Jl. 
939,  which  includes  a  flexible  repayment 
provision.  I  feel  sure  that  if  a  straight 
loan-to-collece-students  provision  is 
added  to  this  bill  without  any  gimmicks 
in  it.  this  Hooae  will  accept  It  when  it 
gets  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  the 
conference  report. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Qonl  has  been  for  loans  to 
college  students  In  the  past.  I  hope  his 
answer  in  response  to  a  question  from 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  oppom  grants  to  college 
students  would  not  apply  to  loans  to  stu- 
dents and  that  he  will  not  vigorously 
oppose  loans  In  the  conference. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct.  I  would 
not  oppose  loans  to  college  students.  In 
fact.  I  very  strongly  supported  section  n 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
and  I  hope  we  will  do  that  before  long. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mrs.  QREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ryam]. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  greatest  asset  in  America  is 
Its  youth.  The  greatest  natural  re- 
sources in  America  are  the  youth  of  to- 
day. The  educated  youth  of  America 
can  lead  our  country  to  greater  heights 
than  ever  before.  We  are  fortunate  in 
this  country  to  have  so  many  splendid 
colleges  and  universities  located  through- 
out this  wonderful  land.  Because  of  the 
great  increase  of  those  desiring  higher 
education,  the  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  must  be  expanded  and  enlarged 
to  take  them  in. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6143  Is  to  assist 
the  Nation's  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  construct  needed  classrooms, 
laboratories  and  libraries  In  order  to  ac- 
commodate mounting  student  enroll- 
ments and  to  meet  demands  for  skilled 
technicians  and  for  advanced  graduate 
education.  This  is  to  be  accomplished 
through  a  program  of  providing  assist- 
ance through  matching  grants  for  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities  for  col- 
leges and  imlTCTsities.  matching  fvmds 
for  improvement  of  graduate  schools. 
and  loans  to  higher  educational  Institu- 
tions for  the  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  academic  facilities. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  1970  the  number 
of  students  seeking  admission  to  these 
institutions  wlH  be  almost  double  the 
total  campus  enrollments  of  1960.  due 
chiefly  to  the  Increase  In  the  number 
of  young  people  of  college  age. 

Federal  actlYity  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion dates  back  to  the  land  ordinance 
of  1785.  enacted  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. This  act.  in  turn,  found  prece- 
dent In  the  nimierous  grants  by  colonial 
legislatures  of  land,  and  proceeds  for 
sales  of  land  for  educational  purposes. 
This  actiyity.  however,  has  reached 
major  proportions  since  the  onset  of 
World  War  n,  and  has  been  increasing 
ever  since. 

According  to  a  study  made  by  the  Cen- 
tral  Michigan   School   Administrations 


Research  Association,  it  \b  estimated  that 
total  Federal  expenditures  for  the  major 
programs  of  education  aid  since  1785 
amounts  to  approximately  $18  billion. 
Two-thirds  of  this  amount,  totaling  more 
than  $12  billion,  has  been  expended  In 
programs  which  have  been  initiated 
within  the  past  20  years. 

Why  this  Increased  activity  now?  If 
our  country  is  to  survive  and  if  our  cause 
is  to  succeed,  Americans  in  this  decade 
must  undertake  a  dedication  to  higher 
education  that  is  without  parallel  in 
world  history.  Changing  times  bring 
changing  needs.  The  responsibility 
thrust  upon  our  teenagers  has  never 
been  greater.  The  need  for  an  educated 
citizenry  Is  more  crucial  today  than  ever 
before.  The  world  has  entered  an  era 
of  great  insUbility.  filled  with  dangers 
and  promises.  Great  changes  are  taking 
place  daily  and  are  shaping  the  future 
world  which  our  children  will  inherit. 
Currently,  the  United  States  is  at- 
tempting to  improve  its  educational  sys- 
tem so  as  to  provide  the  educated,  skilled 
trained  manpower  needed  for  the  space 
age 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  will  be  of  tremendous  assistance  to 
the  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  land  of  America.  It  will  help  them 
enlarge  their  educational  facilities  so 
vitally  needed.  No  representative  of  any 
college  or  university  opposes  the  bill,  to 
my  knowledge.  In  fact,  most  universities 
and  colleges  look  forward  with  more  than 
usual  anticipation  to  favorable  action  by 
this  House  on  this  legislation.  This  is 
because  they  see  in  this  legislation  a  po- 
tential solution  to  the  lack  of  adequate 
classroom  and  laboratory  facilities  in 
many  areas  of  greatest  need. 

Colleges  and  universities  have  experi- 
enced an  extraordinary  growth  in  en- 
rollment since  World  War  n  and.  due 
to  a  combination  of  many  circumstances, 
have  never  been  In  a  position  to  con- 
struct the  academic  facilities  they  should 
have  to  provide  adequately  for  all  of 
their  students,  or  to  realize  this  research 
potential  fully.  The  problem  grows 
more  acute  with  the  passage  of  years, 
and  with  enormous  Increases  In  enroll- 
ment in  prospect  there  Is  no  practicable 
possibility  of  the  needed  help  except  by 
passage  of  this  bill. 

I  know  what  a  boon  this  legislation 
will  be  to  the  colleges  and  universities, 
and  I  am  sure  that  we  In  Congress  will 
give  this  legislation  our  wholehearted 
stamp  of  approval 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  SchwehgelI. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  mixed  feelings  about  thi.s  bill.  I 
have  listened  to  the  debate  and  discus- 
sion and  I  want  to  say  to  you  I  am  not 
enthusiastic  about  the  propofiltlon  before 
us. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  I  have  a 
genuine  Interest  in  resolving  the  problem 
of  education  I  had  to  work  my  way 
through  college  A  desire  was  created  In 
my  mind  for  the  need  of  a  college  edu- 
cation by  some  good  friends  and  some 
former  teachers  and  therefore  I  know 
something  about  Its  cost.  I  became  a 
teacher  for  7  years.  Later  I  served  as 
chairman  of  the  education  committoe  in 


the  State  of  Iowa  Legislature  for  10  years. 
I  led  the  fight  there  for  State  aid.  I  was 
ranking  member  of  the  committee  on 
appropriations  and  I  also  fought  for  the 
appropriations  in  the  legislature.  I 
fought  for  money  for  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  So  I  think  I  have 
demonstrated  beyond  question  that  I  do 
believe  in  education. 

But  I  have  not  been  enthusiastic  about 
the  proposals  that  have  been  offered  here 
in  Congress.  I  voted  against  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  when  it  was 
enacted  into  law.  which  was  hard  for  me 
to  do  because  I  live  in  a  district  that  has 
more  different  opportunities  for  higher 
education  than  almost  any  district  In  the 
United  States.  So  I  had  to  explain  to  the 
people  in  my  district,  but  after  I  ex- 
plained to  them  they  apparently  were 
well  satisfied.  I  explained  I  voted 
against  it  because  It  did  have  controls 
in  It. 

With  the  passage  of  that  legislation  we 
admitted  we  In  the  Congress  know  more 
about  education  and  Its  needs  than  edu- 
cators. And  from  what  I  know  about  the 
responsibilities  of  Cor\gressmen,  I  should 
say  if  we  have  reached  that  point  the 
education  system  in  the  United  States  is 
Indeed  bad. 

I  also  voted  against  it  because  it  re- 
quired a  loyalty  oath  on  the  part  of  the 
students  that  we  did  not  require  of  any- 
one else. 

Before  I  make  up  my  mind  on  this,  I 
have  some  questions  I  would  like  to  ask 
on  points  that  have  not  been  covered  and 
need  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
I  address  them  to  the  ranking  member 
on  my  side,  and  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  'Mrs  Green  1  on  the  other 
side 

F^lrst,  what  about  the  accent  on  sci- 
ence, math,  and  language  as  compared  to 
the  help  that  may  be  given  In  the  gen- 
eral area  of  humanity? 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  I  am  sure,  knows  that  I 
think  there  Is  an  overemphasis  on  the 
sciences.  At  the  present  time  three- 
fourths  of  the  research  funds  referred  to 
a  few  minutes  ago  go  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Natlorml  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  most  of  that  hsis  to  do  with 
science.  This  bill  does  not  say  that  all 
of  the  money  has  to  go  to  science  and 
engineering.  I  think  there  is  a  very 
strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  House 
Members  that  the  humanities  need  funds 
as  much  as  the  sciences.  We  need  more 
libraries.  I  think  it  was  said  a  moment 
ago  that  only  100  out  of  2,000  colleges 
have  adequate  libraries. 

Mr,  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman. Then  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  control  of  this  rests  entirely 
with  the  educators  In  the  States,  and 
they  make  the  decisions? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
man Is  absolutely  correct.  The  State 
commission  Is  appointed.  If  It  Is  not  al- 
ready In  existence,  and  It  Is  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  public  and  the  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  They  are 
the  ones  who  draw  up  the  State  plans 
and  determine  the  priorities  within  the 
State. 

Mr,  SCHWENGEL.  There  is  no 
chance  that  the  Federal  Government  or 
any  department  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
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ment  directly  or  indirectly  can  control 
any  phase  of  its  program. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  In  my  opin- 
ion, there  is  absolutely  no  possibility  of 
Federal  control. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  The  second  ques- 
tion is,  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
makes  the  statement  that  two-thirds  of 
our  colleges  In  the  United  States  are  pri- 
vate colleges.  I  think  that  is  a  correct 
figure,  but  will  the  gentlewoman  tell  us 
what  p>ercentage  of  the  students  go  to 
private  colleges?  I  think  that  ought  to 
bo  made  a  part  of  the  record  for  our  con- 
sideration. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  We  have 
about  2,100  colleges  in  the  United 
States.  Of  those  over  1.300  are  private. 
Of  those  482  are  Protestant,  335  are 
Catholic.  As  to  the  percentage  of  stu- 
dents, 40  percent  of  the  students  go  to 
private  colleges  and  60  percent  go  to  the 
public  colleges.  However,  may  I  add  that 
of  the  degrees  that  are  granted,  the 
private  colleges  grant  45  percent  of  the 
degrees  and  48  percent  of  the  graduate 
degrees. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  LMr.  SchwengelI. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

I  want  to  take  this  time  to  say  that  in 
my  opinion  those  who  are  the  leaders  in 
handling  this  bill  have  come  a  long  way 
in  moderating  the  proposals  made  sev- 
eral years  ago.  and  there  is  some  reason 
for  this  legislation. 

But  I  want  to  jxjint  out  that  this  really 
does  not  meet  the  problem  and  we 
should  not  hold  this  out  as  the  best  or 
the  only  answers  to  education.  I  think 
we  need  other  answers  and  we  need  bet- 
ter answers  and  answers  that  will  help 
take  the  load  off  the  parents  and  the  stu- 
dents who  have  to  finance  their  own  edu- 
cation opportunities. 

There  are  over  150  Members,  accord- 
ing to  my  last  check,  in  this  House  who 
want  to  help  parents  and  students.  And 
because  I  want  to  present  this  phase  of 
the  story  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  am 
going  to  take  some  time  in  the  near 
future,  to  discuss  the  Iowa  plan  and  I 
hope  all  of  you  who  have  an  interest  in 
education  and  all  of  you  who  have  other 
plans,  such  as  plans  for  deductions  or  tax 
credits,  will  be  on  hand  to  listen  to  some 
propositions  and  some  ideas  that  we  have 
worked  out  which  I  think  make  a  lot 
more  sense  and  which  are  designed  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  people  at  the 
grassroots,  such  as  a  tax  credit  plan  that 
will  put  more  money  in  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy  to  be  dedicated  to  edu- 
cation than  any  plan  that  has  ever  been 
considered. 

I  want  to  say  this  will  reduce  tax  in- 
come, but  we  have  some  ideas  about  some 
taxes  that  can  be  adopted  to  take  care  of 
the  cost  of  the  program  which  I  think 
would  be  necessary. 

I  hope  all  of  you  will  be  on  hand  when 
we  have  this  special  order  to  discuss 
this  matter  in  what  I  call  a  new,  bold  and 
different  idea  to  meet  the  needs  of  edu- 
cation in  America. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  his  thought-provok- 
ing questions  and  the  expression  of  con- 
cern regarding  this  legislation.  Where 
many  of  us  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  serving  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  the  many  bills  introduced 
thus  far  by  various  Members  of  this  body 
relating  to  education,  certainly  indicate 
an  overwhelming  interest  and  concern 
about  this  matter. 

Although  I  am  fundamentally  opposed 
to  Federal  aid  to  education,  there  are 
some  limited  programs  of  assistance 
which  are  obviously  needed,  and  which 
I  therefore  support.  The  plan  for  aiding 
federally  impacted  areas,  for  example — 
Public  Laws  815  and  874 — properly  rec- 
ognizes the  Government's  responsibility 
in  school  fijianclng  problems  which  arise 
directly  frcMn  Federal  activity. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  basic  principle  of 
Federal  support  and  control  of  our  edu- 
cational process — however  I  recognize 
that  problems  and  needs  exist  in  the 
field  of  education  now  and  will  continue 
in  the  future,  but  we  can  solve  them  and, 
indeed,  must  solve  them  at  State  and 
local  levels. 

Nationally,  we  are  already  exceeding 
the  goal  set  in  1960  by  President  Ken- 
nedy of  600,000  classroom  units  for  this 
decade — 60.000  per  year — without  Fed- 
eral aid.  During  the  5-year  period,  1956- 
61.  we  built  classrooms  at  the  rate  of 
70,000  per  year,  10,000  more  than  the 
President's  goal. 

There  are  poorer  States  that  find  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  bring  their  facil- 
ities up  to  a  minimum  acceptable  level. 
In  these  less-fortunate  areas,  the  poor 
education  available  is  a  positive  detri- 
ment to  the  entire  country.  For  these 
relatively  few  States  some  Federal  help 
is  no  doubt  justified,  providing  careful 
inspections  reveal  these  States  have  ex- 
hausted every  effort  to  meet  their  own  fi- 
nancial responsibility.  In  any  event,  aid 
should  only  be  extended  until  the  mini- 
mum standard  of  education  is  met. 

My  reasons  for  opposing  general  Fed- 
eral aid  are  threefold  : 

First.  As  stated  above,  it  is  not  need- 
ed in  most  States  and  hence  would  mean 
a  waste  of  Federal  funds  and  a  squelch- 
ing of  local  initiative. 

Second.  With  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion already  being  met  at  State  and  lo- 
cal levels  and  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment already  in  much  worse  financial 
condition  than  most  State  govern- 
ments— $300  billion  in  debt — it  would  be 
foolish  to  give  the  Federal  Government 
the  responsibility  for  a  costly  new  pro- 
gram which  should  be  financed  and  con- 
trolled at  a  level  of  government  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the 
people. 

Third.  Federal  aid  leads  inevitably  to 
Federal  control  over  education,  a  situa- 
tion which  Is  counter  to  all  of  our  educa- 
tional traditions. 

Even  such  acceptable  programs  as  aid 
to  federally  impacted  areas  involves  cer- 
tain   controls,    with    the    Federal    bu- 


reaucracy having  the  final  say  on  de- 
sign standards  and  wage  provision  for 
construction  workers. 

In  giving  my  reasons  for  opposing  this 
measure,  however,  I  would  like  to  cite 
specifically  th(  broader  factors  which  oc- 
curred to  me.  The  broadest,  of  course, 
is  that  the  measure  would  create  another 
vested  interest — another  group  which 
the  Government  would  hook  by  giving  it 
an  easy  way  to  solve  its  problems — Fed- 
eral money.  We  all  know  this  has  been 
done  with  proup  after  group.  Also,  we 
know  this  tends  to  make  the  members  of 
the  groups  become  supporters  of  the 
Government  that  will  continue  the  fiow 
of  manna  from  heaven. 

One  of  the  most  effective  steps  the 
Federal  Government  could  take  in  as- 
sisting education  would  be  to  revise  the 
Federal  tax  structure  to  release  tax 
sources  to  the  State  and  local  taxing 
units,  making  it  (>ossible  for  the  latter 
to  solve  the  problem  of  financing  educa- 
tion at  the  local  level. 

This  could  very  logically  involve  the 
abolition  of  Federal  excise  taxes,  which 
last  year  took  $13  billion  from  local  com- 
munities. Federal  estate  and  gift  taxes 
took  another  $2  billion.  These  moneys 
could  go  far,  indeed,  toward  financing 
local  educational  needs  without  ever  in- 
volving the  Federal  Government. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  given  the 
opp>ortunity  and  the  tax  source — the 
States  and  local  school  districts  will  ade- 
quately meet  demands  much  more  re- 
six)nsibly  and  expeditiously. 

In  protecting  our  American  educa- 
tional institutions,  our  heritage,  and  our 
individual  liberty  from  the  evils  of  a 
r>owerful  centralized  government,  we 
must  recognize  the  long-range  conse- 
quences. A  decentralized  educational 
system  in  America  is  our  only  guarantee 
against  this  threat. 

This  is  a  consideration  in  which  there 
can  be  no  compromise.  The  developing 
countries  of  the  free  world  are  looking 
to  the  United  States  for  leadership  in 
this  field;  they  axe  looking  to  us  for  an 
example  to  follow.  Soviet  Russia  directs 
the  educational  policy  and  provides  the 
funds  from  a  central  government  source. 
Are  we  going  to  provide  these  people  who 
seek  guidance  with  a  choice  based  on  our 
system  or  are  we  going  to  say,  we  have 
failed  and  are  now  adopting  the  parallel 
procedure  of  our  ideological  adversaries? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gibbons]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill.  I  think  the  need 
for  it  has  been  well  explained  today.  I 
believe  when  we  take  all  of  the  factors 
into  consideration  that  help  make 
America  great,  when  we  read  our  his- 
tory and  wonder  what  has  made  this 
land  so  wonderful,  we  recognize  clearly 
that  we  have  made  better  use  of  our 
natural  resources  and  particularly  our 
htmian  resources  than  has  any  other 
nation  in  this  world.  It  is  because  of 
the  wonderful  education  system,  and 
particularly  our  higher  education  sys- 
tem, that  has  enabled  us  to  develop  our 
human  resources  so  successfully.  As  a 
nation  we  have  been  fortunate  and  have 
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almost  had  a  monopoly  and  no  competi- 
tion tn  hlsrher  education  for  many  years. 
During  this  time  our  country  has  pro- 
gressed and  we  have  become  the  world 
leader.  We  no  longer  possess  that 
monopoly.  Other  nations  have  caught 
on  to  the  reason  for  American  success 
and  the  educfttSonal  competition  grows 
greater.  There  la  a  strong  national  need 
for  this  program.  The  States  art  doing 
a  fine  Job  and  the  private  institutions 
are  doing  a  fine  Job.  but  they  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  keep  up  with  the  world- 
wide competltton  ahead  of  us.  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  necessary  that  our  Federal 
Oovemment  at  this  time  representing 
all  America  take  this  needed  construc- 
tive step  to  bring  about  a  better,  flner. 
and  expanded  program  of  higher  educa- 
tion. It  is  for  that  reason  I  support  this 
bin. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoiid. 

The  C7HAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  against  the  passage  of  this  bill 
Certainly,  we  shall  need  greater  school 
construction  in  the  coming  years.     The 
question  Is  how  this  need  Is  to  be  met. 

It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
through  State  efforts,  through  private 
donations  and  college  fundraislng  drives 
these  needs  can  be  met.  This  win  be 
especially  true  If  we  reduce  Federal 
spending  on  new  programs  and  if  taxes 
are  reduced,  thereby  releasing  greater 
private  funds  for  such  purposes. 

Also,  Mr.  Cbalrman,  the  Integrity  and 
freedom  of  our  vigorous  higher  educa- 
tion system  wUl  be  Impaired  by  the  in- 
jection of  greater  Federal  funds.  I  say 
•'greater"  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  presently  spending  about  $3 
billion  annually  on  our  colleges  and 
universities.  The  strength  of  our  educa- 
tional syntaa  depends  on  its  independ- 
ence. Although  there  is  a  clause  In 
the  bill  protecting  this  independence, 
there  is  no  gxiarantee  that  a  coercive 
Executive  order  will  not  be  issued  im- 
mediately, thereby  corrupting  the  intent 
of  this  present  leflslatlon.  This  fear  is 
not  farfetched,  for  such  coercive  orders 
are  already  In  existence. 

One  need  not  faTor  segregation  to  see 
the  despicable  nature  of  all  such  legis- 
lation— legislation  designed  to  control 
the  private  Uvea  and  freedom  of  the 
citizens  of  our  country.  We  Southerners 
have  learned  what  such  controls  mean. 
It  is  difficult  for  us  to  look  on  this  as 
one  of  paternalistic  beneficence. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  clearly 
unconstitutional  in  that  it  authorizes 
Federal  funds  for  the  construction  of 
academic  facilities  at  religious  colleges 
and  univeralkles.  We,  in  effect,  would 
be  supporting  particular  religious  faittis 
or  denomlnatkma.  This  is  in  clear  vio- 
lation of  our  time-honored  principle  of 
the  separation  of  church  and  state.  The 
President  Mft^tt*^  has  cited  the  Everson 
case  in  elaaaifylng  such  legislation  as 
unconstltutioiial.  This  is  a  matter  of 
principle,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  long  as  we 
have  our  Coastltutlon — and  I  hope  that 


will  be  forever — we  should  obey  It  faith- 
fully as  the  expressed  will  of  the  people 

How  can  we  sit  here  and  with  equa- 
nimity corvsider  another  vast  Federal 
spending  project  tn  view  of  our  present 
budget  deficit,  and  the  predicted  deficit 
for  fiscal  19«4  is  something  many  of  us 
here  today  cannot  fully  understand  We 
are  discu.ssing  education  today  Edu- 
cation is  supposed  to  teach  re.sponsiblllty 
and  engender  confidence  The  pa-'waee 
of  this  bin  would  be  irresponsible  finan- 
cially and  would  further  destroy  con- 
fidence tn  our  economy,  in  the  dollar. 
and  In  this  Congress. 

It  Is  my  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  are  enough  of  us  here  today  who 
see  the  dangers  of  the  unconstitution- 
ality, the  lack  of  necessity,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  responsibility  included  in  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  defeat  it,  thereby  preserving  the 
basic  structure  of  American  education 
and  constitutional   government 

Mr.   PRELINOHUYSEN      Mr    Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
HORTON  1 . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
for  yielding.  I  also  wish  to  express  ap- 
preciation to  the  members  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Lal)or  Committee  for  the  fine 
work  they  have  done  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened  very 
carefully  to  this  debate  I  want  to  in- 
dicate my  fuU  support  of  H  R.  6143.  I 
also  want  to  comment  on  a  statement 
made  by  one  of  the  earlier  .speakers  with 
reference  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
vacancies  existing  for  entrance  into  col- 
leges in  the  State  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
know  from  whence  the  speaker  got  this 
information.  But  I  do  know  in  my 
community  of  Rochester,  NY,  all  of  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  are  ex- 
panding their  facilities.  The  University 
of  Rochester  is  in  the  process  of  ex- 
panding its  facilities  to  meet  additional 
needs.  The  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology is  moving  from  a  downtown  situa- 
tion into  a  campus  type  of  facility  in 
order  to  accommodate  additional  stu- 
dents and  to  expand  its  physical  plant. 
There  has  l>een  recently  established 
within  the  last  2  years,  a  2-year  commu- 
nity college  by  the  board  of  superv'isor.s. 
A  parochial  university  in  the  area.  St. 
John  Fisher  College,  is  expanding  its 
facilities.  So  it  seems  to  me,  at  least 
in  the  community  which  I  represent,  all 
these  institutes  are  expanding  their  fa- 
cilities to  meet  additional  needs.  I  feel 
this  is  very  good  legislation  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  brin«  about  an  effective  in- 
crease in  higher  education  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  1970,  the  number 
of  students  seeking  admission  to  the  Na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities  will  be 
almost  double  the  total  campus  enroll- 
ments of  1960.  This  prediction  is  based 
on  the  mcrease  m  the  number  of  young 
people  of  college  age  and  the  increasing 
proportion  of  hitjh  school  graduates 
entering  college. 

The  total  enrollment  of  college  stu- 
dents climbed  from  3  6  million  in  the 
fan  of  1960  to  4  2  million  in  the  fall  of 
1962.  a  17  percent  increase.  Within  the 
decade,  the  figure  is  expected  to  reach 


approximately  7  million,  a  94-percent  in- 
crease. 

I  take  particular  Interest  in  this  sub- 
ject because  New  York  State,  in  which 
my  congressional  district  is  located,  has 
the  Nations  second  largest  coUege  en- 
rollment There  are  more  than  395.000 
students  enrolled  in  New  York  State 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  1970 
projection  puts  this  numt)er  close  to 
660,000. 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  country's  col- 
lege-age population  coupled  with  ilie 
higher  proportion  of  young  people  desir- 
ing a  college  education  has  confronted 
educational  centers  with  an  urgent  need 
to  expand  their  classroom  capacity.  Let 
there  be  no  doubt  that  the  need  is  clear 
and  present.  American  higher  educa- 
tion is  at  the  point  of  having  to  deny 
admission  to  some  young  men  and 
women  simply  because  there  is  no  room 
for  them  In  existing  college  facilities. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  very  definite  responsibility  to  assist 
the  Nations  colleges  and  universities  in 
meeting  this  crisis.  Quite  obviously,  the 
search  for  new  and  better  knowledge  is 
in  the  national  interest  and  Is  worthy 
of  Federal  encouragement. 

The  bin  now  before  us.  H.R.  6143.  is 
intended  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
for  the  construction  of  much  needed 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  libraries  on 
the  campuses  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  schools,  junior  colleges  and 
technical  institutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  each  of  the  bill's  three 
principal  provisions: 

First.  For  the  construction  of  under- 
graduate academic  facilities,  there  is 
included  an  annual  authorization  of 
$230  million  in  matching  grants.  These 
funds  would  be  administered  by  State 
commissions,  representing  the  public  and 
higher  education  institutions. 

The  eligibility  requirement  in  tlUs  pro- 
vision seems  very  well  diawn.  Insisting 
as  It  does  that  any  grant  substantially 
expand  student  enrollment  capacity. 
Also,  limiting  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  each  project  to  one-third  of  the 
total  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  expend- 
iture of  State,  local,  or  private  funds 
that  otherwise  might  never  be  channeled 
Into  education. 

I  am  also  Impressed  with  the  reserva- 
tion tills  section  provides  for  assistance 
to  junior  or  2 -year  colleges  and  techni- 
cal Institutes.  Elxpansion  of  these  2- 
year  Institutions  will  place  post  high 
school  educational  opportunities  within 
reach  of  additional  thousands  of  our  Na- 
tlons  youth.  The  serious  shortage  of 
technicians  In  engineering,  science,  and 
medicine  can  be  alleviated,  too.  by  en- 
couraging expansion  of  technical  Insti- 
tutes. 

Second.  Just  as  the  grants  program 
for  undergraduate  facilities  is  desirable, 
I  also  endorse  the  authorization  of 
matching  grants  for  graduate  academic 
facilities.  The  dollar  amount  here  Is 
$23  million  for  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
gram and  $60  million  for  each  of  the  2 
succeeding  years. 

To  meet  the  Nation's  needs  In  the 
fields  of  engliieeiing,  mathematics,  and 
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the  physical  sciences  alone  will  require 
more  than  a  two-fold  increase  hy  1970 
in  the  number  of  master's  and  doctor's 
dt  grees  awarded  annuaUy  in  these  sub- 
jects. 

I  feel  we  must  strengthen  existing 
f;iaduate  centers,  develop  new  centers, 
and  aid  the  creation  of  centers  by  two  or 
more  colleges  to  offer  graduate  work  that 
w  ould  be  beyond  the  means  of  the  insti- 
tutions separately. 

Again,  In  this  section,  I  am  satisfied 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  fimds  will 
both  promote  the  ends  I  have  dted  and 
stimulate  considerable  financial  support 
from  States,  localities,  and  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy ;  since  the  FWeral 
share  Is  limited  to  one  third  of  the  cost 
of  any  given  project. 

Moving  ahead  educationally  necessi- 
tates expanding  and  strengthening  grad- 
uate education,  including  postdoctoral 
study,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
knowledge  of  all  kinds. 

Third.  In  this  section  dealing  with 
Federal  loans  for  the  construction  of 
academic  faculties,  there  are  many  fea- 
tures simUar  to  those  I  support  In  the 
grants  sections.  Included  among  these 
is  the  requirement  that  the  borrowing 
school  would  have  to  finance  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  project  from  non- 
Federal  sources. 

The  low-interest.  50-year  loans  which 
are  provided  for  in  this  bill  I  find  are 
patterned  after  the  loan  provisions  of  the 
college  housing  program.  This  has  been 
a  most  successful  venture  in  Federal  as- 
sistance to  our  colleges  and  universities. 
Since  Its  enactment  in  1950,  some  900  in- 
stitutions, enrolling  85  percent  of  the  to- 
tal national  college  student  population. 
have  participated  In  the  program. 

The  coUege  housing  program  has 
helped  build  the  facilities  where  the  stu- 
dents eat  and  sleep.  This  biU  will  help 
build  the  faculties  where  they  learn. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  5-year  program 
of  financial  assistance,  but  authorizes 
appropriations  only  for  the  first  3  years 
in  order  that  Congress  may  review  the 
operation  of  the  entire  program  in  the 
third  year. 

All  public  and  other  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  are  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  bUl's  programs. 
Excluded  from  the  bill  are  any  facility 
intended  primarily  for  events  where  the 
public  is  charged  an  admission,  any  gym- 
nasium not  designed  for  physical  edu- 
cation instruction,  and  any  facility  used 
for  sectarian  instruction  or  religious  wor- 
ship. 

The  bill  expressly  prohibits  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  exercising  any 
control  over  the  coUeges  awarded  fimds 
under  this  legislation. 

I  fully  support  this  biU,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its  pas- 
sage, too. 

It  is  my  beUef  that  this  bUl  wUl  be 
insti-umental  in  assuring  that  our  col- 
leges will  be  able  to  accommodate  mount- 
ing student  enrollments  in  the  days 
ahead  and  that  millions  of  young  people 
will  be  afforded  the  education  necessary 
to  qualify  them  for  the  professional  and 
semlprofesslonal  positions  required  in 
our  increasingly  complex  society. 


Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  srleld  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
fmn  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford]. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
supiwrt  the  passage  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963.  It  Is  es- 
sential legislation.  Indeed,  the  House 
recognized  this  fact  when  it  passed  quite 
simUar  legislation  in  January  1962.  I 
am  gratified  to  note  that  this  biU  Is 
nearly  identical  with  legislation  in  this 
field  which  I  introduced  last  January. 

The  Nation's  coUege-age  population 
is  growing  very  rapidly  which,  in  turn, 
is  developing  an  urgent  need  for  addi- 
tional higher  educational  faculties.  By 
1970  it  is  anticipated  that  the  nvunber 
of  students  seeking  an  education  at  the 
college  level  wUl  nearly  have  doubled. 
My  own  State  of  Vermont  wiU  be  no 
stranger  to  such  growth.  Total  coUege 
enrollment  of  Vermont  students  was  11,- 
123  In  the  fall  of  1962.  It  Is  projected  to 
be  18,539  by  the  faU  of  1970. 

As  science  and  technology  make  rapid 
advances  in  the  simi  total  of  himian 
knowledge,  the  necessity  for  education 
at  the  coUege  and  graduate  level  be- 
comes ever  more  paramount. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
future  of  America  depends  not  only 
upon  the  exceUence  of  our  educational 
system,  but  also  upon  its  availability  to 
quaUfied  students  who  can  profit  from 
it. 

This  program  of  loans  and  grants  wUl 
spur  expansion  of  our  higher  educational 
facilities. 

Furthermore,  the  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Goveriunent  in  this  field  can  be 
accomplished  without  intrusion  upon 
the  Independence  of  educational  institu- 
tions or  the  prerogatives  of  State  and 
local  government. 

The  language  of  the  bill  prohibits  tmy 
Federal  department  or  officer  from  ex- 
ercising any  control  or  supervision  over 
the  curriculum  or  administration  of  any 
Institution  of  higher  learning. 

To  doubly  insure  that  this  portion  of 
the  biU  is  not  violated  by  indirection,  the 
program  under  this  act  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  State  commissions,  thus 
insuring  their  control  of  the  situation. 

I  have  often  said,  in  criticizing  the 
spending  habits  of  the  administration, 
that  it  should  establish  priorities  for  the 
mjrriad  programs  it  has  recommended. 
This  bUl  should  be  high  on  the  list  of 
priorities.  We  should  enact  it  now  and 
put  off  less  imF>ortant  matters  to  some 
future  time. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  GoodellI. 

Mr.  HAIjLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  GOODEIJ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  HAIiLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  asked  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  to  yield  to  me  in  order  that  I  might 
make  my  position  in  respect  to  this  biU 
clear.  Before  I  do  that,  however.  I 
would  like  to  say  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  that  it  very 
obviously  has  had  seme  of  the  greatest 
responsibUities  of  this  session  of  the 
Congress  and  will  continue  to  carry  great 


responsibUities  in  the  field  under  its 
jurisdiction.  It  is  certainly  with  no 
disparagement  of  any  of  the  Members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  I  say 
that  I  cMnmend  the  Members  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  for  their  diligent  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  the  committee.  It 
is  no  surprise  that  our  members  on  this 
committee  are  not  always  in  agreement 
as  to  the  measures  that  are  reported  and 
acted  upon,  but  whatever  those  disagree- 
ments may  be,  they  are  disagreements  of 
people  of  good  wiU  who  happen  to  have 
different  views  about  what  ought  to  be 
done. 

The  subcommittee  people  on  our  side, 
as  I  understand  it,  are  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell],  who 
has  the  floor,  the  gentleman  from 
Mirmelota  tMr.  Qtjik],  and  tJie  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]. 
Again  with  no  reflections  on  any- 
one I  want  to  commend  them  for  the 
work  which  they  have  done. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  supported 
this  biU  before.  I  am  going  to  support  it 
this  time.  I  just  express  the  hope  that 
when  this  measure  is  passed  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  I  am  quite 
sure  it  wUl  be,  and  then  goes  to  the 
other  body  for  consideration,  that  they 
will  not  see  fit  to  load  it  up,  as  we  say. 
to  the  point  where  the  very  desirable 
objectives  of  this  legislation  wiU  be  lost. 
That  is  what  happened  last  year.  I  just 
hope  it  does  not  happen  this  year,  be- 
cause in  my  opinion  this  is  a  meritorious 
measure  as  it  stands  now,  and  I  trust  it 
can  finally  become  law. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  and  may  I  say  in  that 
connection  I  think  we  wiU  have  a  bi- 
partisan solid  front  in  conference,  if  and 
when  this  legislation  reaches  confer- 
ence, to  try  to  adhere  to  the  basic  outline 
of  this  legislation  as  it  has  been  written 
in  this  body,  and  particularly  to  try  to 
keep  from  this  legislation  the  contro- 
versial issue  of  any  kind  of  student  as- 
sistance. 

In  this  connection  I  woiUd  like  to  pay 
particular  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentlewomen  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green].  We  have  pro- 
ceeded in  the  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation on  a  completely  nonpartisan  basis. 
There  has  been  no  question  of  even  bi- 
partisanship; no  question  of  having  to 
consider  members  of  the  subcommittee 
from  the  viewpoint  of  whether  they  are 
Republican  or  Democrat.  We  have  ap- 
proached it  purely  from  the  viewpoint 
of  what  is  the  best  thing  and  what  is  the 
necessary  thing  for  the  welfare  of  our 
country. 

Speaking  to  the  RepubUcan  side  of  the 
aisle  for  just  a  moment,  let  me  emphasize 
that  there  is  a  substantial  part  of  this 
legislation  that  has  emanated  from  the 
Republican  side.  Remember  that  the 
President  sent  up  here  the  first  of  the 
year  an  omnibus  education  bill  and  that 
we  iinanimously  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
attacked  this.  This  biU  today  Is  not  in 
omnibus  form. 

We  have  brought  forth  an  aid  to  higher 
education  bUl  purely  and  distinctly  di- 
rected to  the  needs  of  our  country  with- 
out adding  a  great  deal  of  the  other  types 
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of  aid  ttiMt  wen  put  into  the  omiubui 
biU  in  tbe  hcip*  that  the  good  things 
coukl  emrrr  ttM  ted. 

We  hATe  •  tnMtion  in  our  vmrir  of 
support  for  t<t«Tit***»*  ^derml  assist- 
ance to  hlchar  edacmtkxi  besan  in  auJ»- 
stance  with  oar  party,  with  the  Land 
Grant  Act  andv  Abr»ham  linroln  We 
have.  I  think,  oonatrtently  since  that  dale 
supported  a  balanecd  Federal  role  in 
higher  educatton. 

It  is  Imparftttre  I  think  at  this  stage  in 
our  Natk)n'a  hMory  that  we  nse  above 
partMandilp  and  reoocnlse  the  needs  of 
our  country.  Some  of  us  toured  the  So- 
viet Union  2  ytmn  ago  to  look  at  their 
educational  sgrsleM.  We  saw  the  empha- 
sis there  that  was  given  to  education, 
particularly  In  the  sciences  and  mathe- 
matics. There  was  very  little  waste  of 
brainpower  that  was  capable  of  moving 
to  a  higher  level  of  education  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  do  not  want  to  try  to 
move  along  the  same  path  as  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  an  attempt  to  write  legis- 
lation within  the  framework  of  our  free 
system,  givinc  tbe  emphasis  and  the 
stimulation  that  la  needed  to  meet  our 
great  defense  bturden  and  our  great  space 
burden.  Above  all  else  in  those  programs 
we  need  the  human  products  of  higher 
education. 

We  need  trained  individuals  of  high 
intellect.  We  need  them  at  the  very 
highest  level  not  only  in  mathematics 
and  in  tbe  sciences  but  across  the  board 
in  the  social  sciences.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram which  Inrol^es  a  maximum  of  one- 
third  Federal  help  in  grant  form.  The 
other  two-thlrda  must  be  provided  from 
other  sources.  This  is  a  program  that 
requires  ttiat  the  States  set  up  their  own 
commissions  to  approve  these  programs 
and  to  make  their  own  plans.  This  is  a 
program  completely  consistent  with  our 
present  system  which  divides  the  author- 
ity over  education  into  many  multiplici- 
ties of  authority. 

We  should.  I  think,  support  this  legis- 
lation because  we  have  written  into  it 
the  kind  of  protection  that  should  be  in 
a  Federal  procram  for  assistance  to  our 
colleges.  

Mr.  BBCKEEL  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yleM? 

Mr.  OOODEUj.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  agree  with  me.  while  I  accept 
the  statement  that  this  program  is 
needed,  that  money  and  entrance  Into 
college  is  not  the  answer  to  education: 
that  certainty  we  need  much  higher 
standards  in  our  educational  system  if  we 
want  to  improve  and  do  what  the  gentle- 
man is  sasrlng.  It  is  not  merely  more 
money.  It  is  not  merely  more  classroom 
space. 

Mr.  OOQDELL.  I  would  certainly  be 
the  first  to  argue  for  improving  the 
standards  of  edacatlon.  I  would  be  the 
last  one  to  argne,  and  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman addng  ttie  question  and  suggest- 
ing this  would  be  tbe  last  one  to  argue, 
that  the  Fedmd  Oovemment  Is  the  one 
that  should  set  those  standards.  We 
have  to  provide  the  bricks  and  mortar, 
the  fsfllitiee  and  equipment  whereby 
the  people  In  edneation  can  raise  their 
own  staadarda.  the  wherewithal  that  is 


necessary.  It  is  not  for  us  certainly  to 
set  stJUKiards  here  m  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  BEdCCR.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
Rentlemjun  will  yield  further  I  intro- 
duced leclslation  many  years  ago  which 
would  have  required  that  the  Federal 
Govenunent  not  interfere  with  the 
standard  of  education.  But.  certainly, 
they  ought  to  come  op  with  a  standard 
of  education  that  couki  be  used  volun- 
tarily so  that  children  graduating  from 
primary  and  secondary  schools  through- 
out the  country  would  then  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  enter  any  college 
because  of  such  standard.s  and  they 
could  accept  that  on  a  voluntary  basi.s. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  this'* 

Mr.  GOODELL..  I  would  iM>t  agree 
with  this.  I  do  not  think  the  Federal 
Government  ha.s  any  business  in  setting 
standards  or  putting  standards  before 
our  people. 

Mr  BECKER.  U  the  gentlenmn  will 
yield  further.  I  am  sorry  that  the  gentle- 
man misunderstood  me. 

I  wUl  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
agree  with  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover.  He 
has  also  advocated  this. 

Mr.  QOODKLl>.  He  goes  further  than 
I  would  in  this  respect  In  setting  a  na- 
tional standard. 

Mr.  BECKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  do  not  advocate  setting 
national  standards.  Admiral  Rickover 
indicated,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  that  cer- 
tainly our  department  of  education 
could  evolve  a  voluntary  set  of  standard.s 
so  that  the  children  throughout  the  Na- 
tion have  an  opportunity  to  enter  the 
various  universities,  which  they  have  not 
been  able  to  do  because  of  a  lack  of  bet- 
ter standards. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  respect  the  views  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Bbckzi).  I  think,  probably,  we  could 
come  to  an  agreement  on  the  importance 
of  having  an  educational  standard  to 
which  we  could  adhere  and  repair  in 
America.  However.  I  think  our  profes- 
sors and  academicians  are  perfectly 
capable  of  setting  this  standard  with- 
out the  Federal  Government's  Involre- 
ment.  Unless  the  gentleman  has  some 
other  comment  which  he  would  like  to 
advar>ee.  I  would  like  to  conclude. 

Mr.  BECKER.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOCMDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  one  other  issue  which  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  aid  to  pri- 
vate schools,  sectarian  schools,  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  them.  I  have  deep 
respect  for  thoee  who  have  raised  this 
question.  But  let  me  say  to  you  that  I 
do  not  think  it  is  properly  involved  here 
today. 

We  have  written,  many,  many  times, 
legislation  that  has  given  aid  to  various 
private  iiutltutlona.  It  has  never  been 
questioned  that  this  is  constitutional. 
There  is  a  proposal  here  that  we  should 
try  to  set  op  a  new  le^al  framework  for 
permitting  or  encouraging  or  asking  the 
Supreme  Court  to  review  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  question.  I  say  to  you 
that  we  are  jealous  of  our  prerogatives 
here  in  the  Congress  and  we  should  be 
very  careful  about  passing  our  own  pre- 


rogative of  interpretuig  tiie  Constitu- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court.  Do  we  want 
to  ask  the  Supreme  Court  to  perhaps  de- 
stroy further  the  t>alance  of  powers  that 
exLst  in  our  Government  and  to  tell  us 
what  we  can  do  in  a  field  that  now  is 
.subject  only  to  the  Congress  in  inter- 
preting Its  constitutionality? 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  issue 
of  private  .schools  we  have  never  had  a 
bill  before  the  Congress  which  was  so 
carefully  written,  so  thoughtfully  de- 
signed by  our  staff  and  our  members  to 
be  sure  that  none  of  the  Eild  that  we  are 
granting  goes  for  religious,  sectarian 
purposes  in  any  form.  Careful  restric- 
tions are  written  in  this  legislation. 
Such  provisions  have  never  been  writ- 
ten in  any  previous  legislation  when  this 
i.ssue  perhaps  could  have  been  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  conclude  with  a 
tribute  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Mlruiesota  [Mr.  Qrrxl.  There  are 
few  people  in  this  Congress  for  whom  I 
have  greater  respect.  He  did  a  magnifi- 
cent job  in  the  writing  of  this  legisla- 
tion. He  did  a  magnificent  Job  in  pre- 
senting It  here  today.  He  is  an  earnest 
and  sincere  individual.  I  pay  tribute  to 
his  arduous  labor  that  rose  far  above 
partisanship  in  constructing  this  legis- 
lation with  only  the  best  interests  of  our 
country-  In  mind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tliis  is  truly  the  Grccn- 
Quie  bill  and  as  such  it  should  have  bi- 
partisan support. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  CARrrJ. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
.support  of  this  legislation  and  urge  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  are  trulj- 
interested  in  education  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  particularly  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  staff.  Without  their  energies 
and  their  perspective  and  their  dedica- 
tion we  could  not  have  truly  arrived  at 
a  fine  compromise  bill,  this  fine  piece  of 
letrislation  which  is  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Join  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Goodcll],  in  saluting  our  colleague,  the 
Kentleman  from  Mlruiesota  [Mr.  Qxml, 
for  his  great  contribution  to  this  legisla- 
tion. But  I  hold,  because  of  her  dedi- 
cation and  her  particular  real  In  writing 
this  legislation,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  GreinI,  will  be  known  after 
the  passage  of  this  bill  as  America's 
perennial  college  queen,  and  I  do  not 
object  to  having  Mr.  Quit  as  her  consort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  both  timely 
and  provident.  It  is  timely  because  a 
welcome  crisis  in  higher  education  is 
upon  us.  That  crisis  arises  because  1965 
will  see  a  40  percent  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  young  Americans  who  wiU  seek  a 
college,  a  40  percent  increase  ffer  the 
fltrure  for  college  entrance  lastwall. 

On  December  15.  1962.  Prof.  Logan 
Wilson  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation wrote  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 

The  crUls  long  pre<ilcted  in  tlM  capaclUec 
of  our  laatltutioQB  to  meet  the  demands  upon 
them  Is  no  longer  something  In  the  future. 
It  Is  now. 
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This  Is  a  welcome  crisis  because  it 
portends  the  growing  American  appetite 
for  higher  education  and  its  promise  of 
opportunity  and  advantages.  Only  one 
agency  has  the  power,  the  responsibility, 
and  I  trust  the  will,  to  meet  the  problem. 
rhe  Congress  must  act. 

Higher  education  is  a  national  re- 
.•^ource.  It  transcends  State  and  local 
concerns  because  our  colleges  and  iml- 
versities  enroll  a  migration  of  citisens 
from  all  over  the  Nation. 

The  Federal  Government  depends  on 
the  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
supply  Its  personnel  for  d<Hnefltie. 
foreign,  and  military  service  and  because 
of  that  dependence  it  should  supplement 
conventional  resources.  The  Federal 
supplement  will  yield  a  fair  retiu-n  in 
uniformly  higher  talent  from  college 
ranks. 

In  addition,  many  useful  and  neces- 
sary research  and  development  in  scien- 
tific, military,  and  health  programs  are 
critical  requirements  of  government 
which  only  higher  education  institutions 
can  supply.  That  supply  demands  that 
government  do  its  financial  part  to  in- 
sure the  adequacy  of  facilities. 

Federal  assistance  now  is  provident  be- 
cause the  academic  buildings,  and  li- 
braries, and  laboratories,  for  the  sci- 
ences must  break  ground  without  delay. 
To  rest  the  burden  of  construction  on 
presently  strained  college  financial 
sources  is  a  risk  with  two  tmwelcome  re- 
sults. If  colleges  must  look  to  increased 
tuition  for  new  construction  they  will 
price  higher  education  out  of  the  reach 
of  millions  of  deserving  Americans.  The 
alternative,  to  build  nothing  or  not 
enough,  Is  unthinkable  in  a  nation  with 
our  traditional  dedication  to  growth  in 
education. 

Historictdly,  and  In  this  bill,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  draws  no  line  of  dis- 
crimination between  public  and  private 
institutions  of  higher  education  either 
when  utilizing  them  in  the  national  In- 
terest or  financing  their  growth.  The 
Federal  Govermnent  has  provided  grants 
to  both  public  and  private  InstitutliMis 
for  construction  of  research  facilities; 
the  Federal  Oovemment  has  granted 
funds  to  both  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  In  these  and  other  ways  we 
have  ample  precedence  for  our  action 
today. 

I  urge  the  House  to  pass  this  bill  as  a 
timely,  provident,  and  fair  answer  to  the 
millions  of  young  Americans  who  want 
to  do  their  part  to  assure  to  future  gen- 
erations that  our  Nation  will  ever  be  a 
land  of  opportunity. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  for  their 
diligent  and  effective  efforts  in  behalf  of 
this  legislation.  In  particular,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlelady  from  Oregon,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mrs. 
Edith  GiiaaN  of  Oregon,  is  truly  deserv- 
iiv^  of  great  praise  for  her  indomitable 
dedication. 

As  the  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
the  highest  college  enrollmoit  of  any 
district  in  the  Nation  and  on  behalf  of 
the  60.000  college  and  graduate  students 
in  Brooklyn's  universities,  I  urge  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
these  days  of  continuing  crisis,  few,  if 
any,  legislative  subjects  will  be  presented 
to  this  body  more  vitally  important  to 
the  national  welfare  than  this  bill,  to 
authorize  assistance  to  higher  education 
institutions  in  financing  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of 
their  academic  and  related  facilities. 

In  the  light  of  the  current  and  in- 
creasing Commimist  challenge,  there  Is 
nothing  more  obvious,  to  meet  and  turn 
back  this  challenge,  than  our  national 
need  to  perseveringly  produce  more  and 
better  trained  scientists,  engineers,  doc- 
tors, teachers,  and  other  educated  per- 
sonnel. 

This  measure  before  us  is  designed  pre- 
cisely to  provide  this  Nation  with  the 
most  urgent  and  essential  services  of 
these  specially  trained  and  disciplined 
people  in  the  various  sciences  and  arts. 

The  only  possible  source  from  which 
such  personnel  can  come  are  institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  the  authorita- 
tive testimony  that  has  been  revealed 
clearly  shows  they  cannot  do  the  job 
with  their  current  resources;  they  need 
material  help  and  encouragement  to  pro- 
vide for  the  tidal  wave  of  new  enroll- 
ments that  is  Just  over  the  horizon. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts 
alone,  the  college  enrollment  figure  for 
1962  was  155.647.  The  State  educational 
authorities  estimate  that  this  number 
will  increase,  during  1965,  to  194,606  and 
by  1970  will  reach  a  projected  figure  of 
259,438.  The  cold  statistics,  for  the  Na- 
tion, show  that  the  current  college  en- 
rollment of  some  3.9  million  students  is 
destined  to  Increase  by  more  than  1  mil- 
lion in  the  next  5  years  and  by  1970  it  is 
estimated  that  this  number  will  increase 
to  the  neighborhood  of  7  million. 

To  meet  the  pressing  demands  of  to- 
day, and  prepare  for  the  enrollment 
crush  of  tomorrow,  these  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  must  rehabilitate  and 
expand  their  academic  facilities  or  else 
they  will  be  forced  to  turn  away  thou- 
sands of  qualified  applicants  and  deprive 
the  Nation  of  their  trained  talents  dur- 
ing the  most  perilous  hour  of  our  history. 

To  avoid  such  catastrophe,  this  meas- 
ure authorizes  assistance,  in  the  form  of 
loans  and  grants,  to  these  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  classrooms,  labora- 
tories, libraries,  and  related  facilities 
fundamental  to  the  operation  of  modern 
collegiate  and  graduate  institutions  and 
production  of  technically  trained  per- 
sonnel. 

•nie  loan  provisions  of  this  measure 
have  been  patterned  substantially  after 
the  loan  provisions  of  the  college  hous- 
ing program  which  has  already  con- 
tributed so  much  to  our  national  prog- 
ress in  this  area.  The  eligibility  re- 
quirements are  clearly  defined  and  in 
the  exact  vein  of  programs  already  tested 
and  accepted. 

The  prohibitions  against  any  attempt 
or  form  of  Federal  control  in  the 
methods  of  instruction  or  administra- 
tion of  any  educational  institution  in- 
volved are  dearly  defined  and  amply 
sufBcient  to  prevent  any  Federal  inter- 
ference. That  Is  certainly  what  practi- 
cally all  of  txs  want  to  closely   guard 


against,  and  the  language  of  this 
measure  surely  accomplishes  it. 

The  objectives  of  this  bill,  and  the 
means  defined  to  accomplish  them,  are 
firmly  in  accord  with  the  foundation 
traditions  of  American  policy  and  prog- 
ress, and  I  earnestly  hope  the  bill  will  be 
approved  without  crippling  amendment 
or  extended  delay  in  ttie  national  inter- 
est of  this  day  and  forever  after. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  state  my  enthusiasm  for 
this  bill,  and  also  my  regret  that  we  in 
Congress  can  only  find  it  possible  to  deal 
with  higher  education.  The  importance 
of  higher  education  cannot  be  over- 
stated, but  we  should  not  by  our  action 
today  satisfy  ourselves  that  we  have 
made  a  dent  on  the  basic  educational 
needs  of  our  country.  Primary  and 
secondary  education  are  the  areas  of 
greatest  need,  especially  in  our  cities. 

The  bill  we  consider  today,  H.R.  6143, 
is  important  because  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  our  college-age  population.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  by  1970  there  will  be  a  94- 
percent  increase  in  college  enrollments 
over  1960.  In  numbers,  this  is  an  In- 
crease from  3.6  million  in  the  fall  of 
1960  to  7  million  by  1970.  In  other  terms, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  that 
whereas  the  population  of  young  people 
aged  18  through  22  was  11,784,000  in 
July  1960  the  same  age  groups  will  be 
17,806,000  by  1970. 

As  was  said  by  one  leading  educator, 
the  president  of  a  great  private  univer- 
sity: 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  American 
higher  education  is  faced  with  the  poeslblllty 
that  it  will  have  to  deny  an  opportunity  for 
higher  education  to  send  young  men  and 
women  simply  because  there  Is  no  place  for 
them  In  our  existing  academic  institutions. 

The  bill  provides  matching  grants  for 
construction,  rehabilitation,  or  improve- 
ment of  vmdergraduate  academic  facili- 
ties; matching  construction  grants  for 
graduate  schools  created  by  two  or  more 
higher  education  institutions,  and  con- 
struction loans.  This  is  a  5-year  bill, 
but  with  appropriation  authorization  for 
3  years. 

It  must  be  rem^nbered  that  this  is  al- 
most the  same  bill  as  passed  the  last 
Congress,  but  which  was  defeated  in  con- 
ference when  the  Senate  and  House 
could  not  agree  on  different  versions.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  bill  in  this  Con- 
gress  will   not   meet   the  same   fate. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
intend  to  support  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act,  but  I  wish  the  measure 
went  much  fiuther  than  it  does.  Al- 
though it  provides  for  loans  and  grants 
for  our  colleges  and  universities  to  con- 
struct classrooms,  laboratories,  and 
libraries,  it  fails  to  do  anything  to  pro- 
vide for  additional  scholarship  loans  and 
grants  to  needy  students. 

We  are  only  doing  half  the  Job  when 
we  provide  bricks  and  mortar  for  ex- 
panded facilities,  but  fail  to  insure  that 
the  brainpower  of  American  youth  is 
utiUzed  to  the  limit  of  its  potential. 

Our  national  scholarship  program 
must  be  regarded  as  inadequate  so  long 
as  capable  young  men  and  women  are 
denied  higher  education  because  of  the 
ever -expanding  cost.  I  hope  that  the 
day  is  not  too  far  distant  when  we  will 
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taxe  up  to  our  responsibility  to  these 
flnanclaUy  pretd  young  people  and 
their  funlllM. 

Mr.  8T  OERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
one  of  the  greateat  crises  facing  this 
Nation  today  to  the  crtsls  which  Ls  oc- 
curring in  hlglker  education.  By  1970, 
the  enrollment  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  be  double  what  it  was  in 
1960.  The  problem  Is  becoming  more 
and  more  difBeult  with  each  passing 
day. 

The  assault  by  young  Americans  on 
the  gates  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
edtjcatlon  to  both  encouraging  and 
tragic.  It  to  encouraging  because,  as 
President  Kennedy  said  in  his  education 
message  to  the  Congress  last  January. 
"Education  to  tbe  keystone  in  the  arch 
of  freedom  and  progress."  and  higher 
education  r^reaents  the  greatest  invest- 
ment one  can  make  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  our  country. 

This  assault  to  atoo  tragic  because  we 
presently  lack  adequate  facilities  to  fully 
provide  the  hl|^  Quality  education  that 
the  challenges  of  our  time  and  the  needs 
of  the  United  States  call  for  The  total 
enrollment  of  degree  candidates  In  high- 
er education  rose  from  3.6  million  in 
1960  to  4.2  millkm  in  1962.  an  increase 
of  17  percent.  It  to  expected  that  by 
1970  the  figure  will  rise  to  7  million,  or 
94  percent  oyer  1960.  A  consideration 
of  these  figures  along  with  a  knowledge 
of  extoting  higher  education  facilities  is 
cause  for  genuine  concern  It  Ls  to  this 
very  real  concern  that  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  addressed. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  authorizes  grants  for 
construction  of  tmdergraduate  academic 
facilities.  Since  tremendous  numbers 
of  yoting  people  are  coUegebound,  this 
phase  of  the  measure  touches  millions  of 
American  homes  in  a  very  special  way 
The  fulfillment  of  the  educational  aspi- 
rations and  goato  of  these  youthful  citi- 
zens is  Intimately  connected  with  the 
action  which  to  taken  on  the  legislation 
now  before  us  and  the  similar  bills  we 
shall  consider  in  the  future. 

Of  special  interest  to  Rhode  Island  is 
the  provision  of  Utle  I  which  sets  aside 
22  percent  of  the  tlUe's  funds  for  Junior 
colleges  and  technical  institutes.  In 
view  of  our  hope  to  establish  a  badly 
needed  State  Junior  college  in  the  near 
future,  the  mactment  of  this  bill  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  citizens  of  my  State. 

While  undergraduate  studies  form  the 
basis  of  higher  education  and  must  be 
strengthened  in  every  possible  way.  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  great  impor- 
tance which  graduate  studies  have  for 
the  Nation.  In  its  testimony  on  behalf 
of  this  bill,  the  American  Council  on 
Education  stated: 

Our  Nation  cannot  afford  to  let  its  Institu- 
tions fall  behind  in  tbe  March  for  new  and 
better  knowledge.  To  move  ahead,  we  must 
expand  and  strengthen  graduate  education, 
including  postdoctoral  etudy,  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  advancing  knowledge  of  all  kinds. 

The  matehtnc  grants  for  the  constru- 
uon  of  graduate  academic  facilities 
which  are  authortoed  in  title  n  of  the 
bill  will  be  of  particular  assistance  in 
maintaining  and  expanding  high  quality 
graduate  school  education  in  this  coun- 
try. 


The  first  two  Lilies  of  thii  bill,  alonn 
with  the  provision  for  loans  to  construct 
academic  facilities  which  is  contained  hi 
title  m.  make  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963  a  significant  par- 
tial answer  to  the  crisis  in  American 
higher  education  The  legislation  de- 
serves the  affirmative  vole  of  every 
Member  of  this  House. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  lonK 
possessed  a  tradition  of  educational  ex- 
cellence. The  universities  and  colleges 
of  my  small  State  have  an  outstandins 
reputation  throughout  the  countiT  The 
citizens  of  Rhode  Island  are  extremely 
proud  of  these  schools  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  are  vitally  interest^ed  in  then 
continued  prowre.ss  and  improvement 
For  this  reason  and  because  of  my  firm 
conviction  that  education  is  a  major  an- 
swer to  the  problem  of  world  peace  and 
security.  I  am  voting  for  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  To  my  mind,  it 
points  the  way  to  a  bright  and  hopeful 
future  for  Americans  and  free  people 
everywhere 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  .sup- 
port HR  6413— the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963 — as  I  did  its  fore- 
runner. H  R  8900,  in  the  87th  Conj,'res.s, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  thi.s  bill  will 
be  accepted  by  the  other  body  without 
amendments  of  other  than  a  perfecting 
nature  I  say  this,  because  this  will 
make  the  second  occasion  that  the  House 
has — and  I  am  confident  of  our  eventual 
decision  this  afternoon — giving  its  strong 
endorsement  of  both  the  need  and  the 
propriety  of  a  new  Federal  aid  program 
such  as  this  to  stimulate  the  construction 
of  urgently  needed  academic  facilities  by 
institutions  of  higher  learning 

If  the  other  body  continues  to  believe 
that  there  is  an  equal  need  for  some  new 
program  of  Federal  scholarships,  as 
well — which  I  do  not  think  is  pre.sently  a 
majority  view  here  in  the  House— then 
I  would  hop*  that  the  other  txxly  would, 
this  year,  see  fit  to  consider  that  prob- 
lem as  a  separate  issue  and.  if  it  will. 
-send  us  a  separate  bill  thereon  for  our 
consideration. 

Any  other  action,  on  their  part, 
would — Just  a.^  a  year  ago — render  the 
future  of  this  legislation  to  be  extremely 
doubtful,  and  I  think  the  hour  is  already 
rather  late  for  action  in  this  area. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  repeat 
the  arguments  of  others  as  to  the  need 
for  this  program:  sufBce  It  to  say  that  I 
believe  the  need  to  be  clear,  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  facing,  as  they 
do.  unprecedented  anticipated  enroll- 
ments— which  must  be  accommodated  if 
educational  opportunity  is  not  to  be  cur- 
tailed— and  facing,  too,  an  ever-mount- 
ing demand  for  specialized  competence 
in  research  and  educational  leadership  in 
order  to  gird  the  very  proper  national 
interest  in  science,  in  the  professions, 
and  in  the  many  other  areas  of  civilian 
service  in  which  the  welfare  of  our  Na- 
tion has  become  .so  entwined 

Let  me.  Instead.  Mr.  Chairman,  address 
my  brief  remarks  to  two  of  the  specific 
objections  raised  in  the  minority  views 
as  set  forth  in  the  committee  report: 
namely,  the  contention  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  become  further 
involved  in  the  field  of  higher  education. 


ajid  the  corollary  argument  that  Uiis 
tield  is  not  one  of  tlie  proper  functions 
of  the  Federal  Goveniment,  and,  second, 
the  contention  that  the  budgetary 
disciplines  under  which  we  must  now 
operate — disciplines  which  I  fully  recog- 
nize— are  such  that  we  cannot  now 
afford  this  additional  investment  in  pur- 
suit of  intellectual  excellence. 

Taking  these  in  order,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  question  of  whether  or  not  an 
inteMst  in  aid  of  higher  education  is  a 
proper  function  of  the  Federal  Govern - 
uient  was  decided  for  us  long  ago.  As 
much  as  anything  else,  that  decision  was 
made  for  us  at  the  time  of  the  enactment 
ot  the  first  Morrill  Act — the  centennial 
of  which  we  celebrated  last  year — al- 
though there  are  ample  precedents  for 
Fi»deral  interest  in  higher  education  dat- 
ing considerably  further  back  than  that. 
In  any  event,  with  the  enactment  of  the 
first  Morrill  Act.  I  think  it  can  properly 
be  said  that  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  our 
institutioiis  of  higher  learning  began  to 
take  on  new  dimensions — dimensions 
that  have  emerged  with  even  more  clarity 
m  the  last  several  decades  as  we  have 
moved  through  periods  of  war  and  spas- 
modic economic  and  educational  crises 
of  one  kind  or  another,  all  of  which  have 
only  served  to  further  emphasize  the 
depth  of  our  national — and.  hence.  Fed- 
eral— self-interest  in  the  quality  of 
higher  education. 

Is  there  anyone  here.  Mr.  Chairman, 
who  tiTJly  thinks  that  we  either  can  or 
should  turn  back  this  clock — particu- 
larly when  one  considers  the  productive 
nature,  so  far.  of  the  partnership  rela- 
tionship that  has  been  developed,  in  the 
Nation's  welfare,  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  the  operation  of  such  programs 
of  more  recent  vintage  as  the  college 
housing  loan  program  and  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

Now,  I  am  not  so  naive  as  not  to  real- 
ize that  it  takes  a  good  deal  more  than 
Federal  dollars,  and  what  we  have  come 
to  call  "bricks  and  mortar,"  to  maintain 
the  strength  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities at  a  level  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional needs;  but.  by  and  large.  I  think 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning  have 
more  than  met.  so  far,  the  intellectual 
challenge  of  the  time  in  which  we  live. 
Our  interest,  today,  is  and  should  be  in 
doing  what  we  can  to  in.sure  that  they  go 
on  doing  so — to  close  the  financial  gap 
between  what  they  can  reasonably  and 
responsibly  be  exp>ected  to  accomplish, 
with  private  and  other  forms  of  public 
assistance,  through  proper  husbandry  of 
such  capital  resoiu-ces  and  funds  as  they 
now  have,  through  student  fees  at  a  level 
commensurate  with  but  not  above  the 
ability  to  pay.  and  so  on,  and  their  in- 
evitable need  for  new  and  more  adequate 
academic  facilities  as  our  crop  of  "war 
babies"  comes  of  college  age. 

Whether  or  not  that  gap  can  be  closed 
without  the  use  of  Federal  dollars  Is 
clearly  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  I  resp>ect 
the  opinion  of  those  who  argue  that  it 
can.  However,  my  own  study  of  the 
wealth  of  statistics  and  statistical  pro- 
jections that  are  available  leads  me  to 
conclude  that  there  will  be  a  gap — of  un- 
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determinable  proportions — which  cannot 
be  closed  without  Federal  action,  unless 
we  wish  to  run  the  very  decided  risk  of 
failing  to  keep  the  doors  of  opportunity 
open  to  all  our  Nation's  youtii  and  of 
failing  to  meet  fully  the  educational, ex- 
pec  tat  ions  imposed  upon  us.  as  a  people, 
in  this  ever  more  competitive  world. 

In  so  saying.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  that 
I  have  automatically  gotten  into  the  sec- 
ond point  of  objection  that  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss; namely,  whether  or  not  we  can,  at 
this  particular  time,  "afford"  this  par- 
ticular additional  Federal  expenditure. 
This,  again,  is  a  matter  of  opinion  and. 
while  I  respect  the  views  of  those  who 
may  disagree  with  me,  I  have  concluded 
that  this  is  an  investment  that  we  really 
carmot  afford  not  to  make. 

Richard  Storrs,  a  prominent  clergy- 
man of  the  late  19th  century,  wrote: 

A  nation  grows  in  power  as  Its  citizens 
become  enlightened. 

Clearly,  the  truth  of  this — which  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  down  Uirough 
the  pages  of  history — ought  today  to 
be  especially  apparent  to  us.  as  we  con- 
tinue on  into  what  seems  to  be  developing 
into  a  new  and  imcharted  phase  of  the 
cold  war  struggle  with  communism,  in 
which  It  will  be  of  ever  more  vital  im- 
portance, If  our  society  is  to  survive,  that 
we,  the  people  comprising  that  society, 
constantly  renew  and  deepen  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  basic  principles  upon  which 
a  free  society  is  founded  and  strive  dally 
to  find  new  ways  and  means  for  putting 
those  principles  into  practical  and  pro- 
ductive use. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  am  entire- 
ly willing  to  lend  my  support  to  this 
important  piece  of  legislation — B.M.  6143. 

In  so  saying,  I  would  like  to  add  that, 
in  some  respects.  I  think  it  has  been  im- 
proved over  last  year's  version  and  that 
it  is  a  considerable  Improvement — as  the 
result  of  bipartisan  eCfort  on  the  com- 
mittee— over  the  original  Presidential 
proposal  this  year,  In  the  Ill-fated  omni- 
bus bill.  One  thing  is.  of  course,  sadly 
lacking  in  this  bill,  and  ttiat  is  a  section 
aimed  at  insuring  that  the  benefits  which 
will  accrue  under  this  program  will  be 
available  to  all  our  cltiziens,  without  re- 
card  to  race  or  color.  If  such  an  amend- 
ment Is  offered,  I  shall,  of  course,  support 
it,  but  our  experience  of  last  week  im- 
fortunately  demonstrated  that  there  Is 
not  a  majority  in  this  House  willing  to 
stand  up  for  their  convictions  along  these 
lines.  About  all  that  could  be  further 
said  here  is  that  racial  discrimination  at 
the  level  of  higher  education  is  not  as 
serious  a  problem  as  it  is  at,  say,  the 
level  of  vocational  or  of  primary  and 
secondary  education;  nevertheless,  it  still 
exists,  of  course,  and  I  shall  continue 
to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  will 
be  willing  to  meet  that  fact  head  on,  and 
not  try  to  paint  the  motives  of  those  who 
are  presently  willing  to  do  so  with  the 
brush  of  "politics." 

Two  more  points,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
then  I  will  be  done. 

First.  I  must  admit  that  I  am  both- 
ered— as  are  others,  here — by  the  thorny 
question  of  Federal  grants  to  private  and 
church-related  institutions.  In  recent 
days,  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  first 
amendment  to  our  Constitution  has  as- 


stmied  new  importance.  Surely,  there- 
under. Congress  is  forbidden  to  establish 
a  religion  directly;  and,  I  think,  under 
Its  public  trust  capacity,  it  is  forbidden 
to  distribute  public  money  in  such  a  way, 
and  without  such  examination  or  con- 
trols, that  there  is  a  danger  that  such 
funds  might  indirectly  establish  or 
strengthen  a  religion  or  a  church.  I 
think  the  burden  of  this  prohibition  Is 
quite  clesu:  at  the  lower  school  level;  but 
when  we  move  into  the  higher  education 
level  we  get  into  a  very  fuzzy  area,  one  in 
which  it  may  well  be  the  resf>onsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  determine,  itself,  this 
question,  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

There  are  some  clear  differences  be- 
tween the  lower  school  and  the  college  or 
university  in  this  connection;  the  first  in- 
volves compulsory  attendance,  the  latter 
does  not,  and.  except  for  schools  of  di- 
vinity and  so  on,  religious  instruction  is 
usually  much  more  of  an  optional  study 
course  at  the  college  level  than  one  of  the 
paramount  reasons  for  being,  as  it  nor- 
mally is  in  the  case  of  parochial  schools. 
In  any  event,  if  we  are  now  to  determine 
thaJL  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  en- 
courage the  physical  expansion  of  college 
and  university  facilities,  I  think  we  have 
to  build  on  what  we  have — ^that  is.  on 
both  the  private  as  well  as  the  public  in- 
stitution, and  then  do  the  best  we  can 
to  write  into  the  law  such  safegu£u-ds  as 
we  can  devise  to  preserve  inviolate  the 
prohibition  of  the  first  amendment.  The 
safeguards  designed  to  serve  this  punxise 
in  the  bill  before  us  are  the  result  of  long 
study  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  which 
feels — or  a  majority  thereon  feels — that 
they  are  adequate.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
prove  to  be  such. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  question  of  Federal 
controls.  I  know  that  a  prohibition 
against  this  is  written  into  H.R.  6143,  and 
that  the  majority  on  the  committee, 
again,  believes  this  to  be  adequate. 
Again  I  say,  let  us  hope  it  proves  to  be 
such,  for  it  is  of  extreme  impoi-tance  that 
our  colleges  and  universities  retain  their 
independence  and  diversity.  Federal 
money  can  be  a  good  servant — as  we  hope 
it  will  be  In  this  connection;  but  It  can 
also  be  a  dangerous  master.  If  this  pro- 
gram becomes  law,  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  must,  I  think,  remain 
constantly  on  the  alert  against  any  re- 
sultant trend  toward  Federal  interven- 
tion into  the  control  and  management  of 
higher  education,  and  I  am  sure  that  this 
Congress  will  be  anxious  to  assist  them 
In  warding  off  such  an  unwelcome  pos- 
slbUity. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  HH.  6143,  the  Higher  Educa- 
Uon  Facilities  Act  of  1963.  This  bUI  ab- 
sorbs the  principal  features  of  my  bill, 
HJl.  1896,  to  authorize  assistance  to 
public  and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  financing  the  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  or  improvement 
of  needed  academic  and  related  facilities, 
to  authorize  student  assistance  for  study 


In  such  institutions,  and  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  for  the 
construction  of  certain  public  commu- 
nity college  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  received  telegrams 
and  letters,  urging  the  passage  of  this 
legislation,  from  the  presidents  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  great  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  my  Second  Congressional 
District  and  throughout  tiie  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  Including 
Mount  Holyoke  College  In  South  Hadley, 
the  College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms  In 
Chicor)ee,  American  International  Col- 
lege in  Springfield,  Western  New  Eng- 
land College  In  Springfield,  Springfield 
College,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  Cambridge,  College  of  the  Holy 
Cross  in  Worcester,  Tufts  University,  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston  Col- 
lege, and  Boston  University. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  can  delay 
no  longer  in  recognizing  the  fact  that 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning  are 
pressed  beyond  capacity.  They  are  soon 
going  to  fall  behind  badly  in  being  able 
to  accommodate  high  school  graduates 
who  merit  and  who  desire  a  college  edu- 
cation. In  fact  we  have  already  lost 
valuable  time.  Alreeuly  thousands  of 
yovmg  people  may  have  suffered  delay 
or  been  severely  inhibited  in  pursuing 
their  goals. 

The  statistics  are  not  in  dispute  and 
they  are  overwhelming.  It  will  take  a 
100-percent  increase  in  a  decade,  in  the 
capacities  of  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, to  accommodate  the  students  who 
will  be  coming  to  them.  This  Is  only 
for  "normalcy,"  to  stay  even  as  It  were, 
to  keep  a  kind  of  status  quo.  It  does  not 
allow  for  any  improvement  in  our  total 
educational  system,  or  any  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  high  school  students 
needing  college  and  capable  of  it. 

When  we  look  at  the  shifts  taking 
place  in  the  labor  force,  with  the  trend 
to  the  requirement  of  more  skills,  we 
know  that  new  provisions  must  be  made. 
When  we  see  the  rising  demand  for  a 
citizenry  to  be  competent,  flexible,  and 
adequate,  not  only  to  automation,  but 
also  to  the  complex  political  issues  of  a 
rapidly  changing  world,  we  see  that  new 
demands  are  made  upon  us.  We  cannot 
stand  still  and  even  maintain,  much  less 
extend  our  leadership  in  the  free  world. 
We  must  advance  or  perish.  We  must 
anticipate  the  future  or  lose  It  before  it 
arrives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill  be- 
cause it  means  we  are  locridng  forward. 
It  cares  for  the  whole  Q>ectrum  of  higher 
education,  public  and  private.  It  partic- 
ularly enables  a  rapid  advance  In  the  de- 
velopment of  junior  colleges  and  tech- 
nical schools.  Its  combination  of  match- 
ing grants  and  loans  will  be  stimulative 
of  other  public  and  private  sources  of 
finance,  all  of  which,  of  course,  must  sup- 
p>ort  this  national  effort. 

This  bill  supports  a  national  interest  in 
two  ways :  First.  It  serves  the  economic, 
defense,  and  political  well-being  of  the 
Nation.  As  our  own  freedom  Is  secured, 
so  is  that  of  the  entire  free  world 
strengthened,  for  we  are  leaders  in  It. 
We  should  act  the  role.  Second.  The 
welfare  of  our  people  as  Individuals,  men- 
tally, morally,  and  spiritually,  will  be 
served  by  the  opportunities  this  bill  will 
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help  in*ke  pfritilf  No  one  wishes  more 
than  I  that  Vbm  punulU  of  our  people  be 
peaceful,  ttMlr  lelaure  generous  and  cre- 
ative, and  tbelr  llret  be  free  from  want 
and  fear.  KnovlMlge  Is  esaential  to  these 
thln«a  It  inaj  •ven  be  more  so  to  the 
development  and  security  of  the  arts  of 
peace. 

States  and  local  fovernments.  and  pri- 
vate sources  of  flrinc  have  tiigged  heav- 
ily upon  their  bootstraps  already  to 
meet  this  chaUenge  of  the  sixties  in  the 
field  of  hicher  education.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  However,  they  need  some 
help  to  cet  over  tlie  hump.  They  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  their  Government 
will  give  them  not  only  moral  support. 
but  tangible  help  and  leadership  at  a  piv- 
otal time.  What  we  do  now  is  crucial 
for  the  capacities  ot  the  next  generation 
The  next  generatimi  is  crucial  to  the  last 
half  of  this  century. 

I  do  not  want  us  to  fail  them,  fail  our 
heritage,  at  fall  the  future.  We  must  do 
all  we  can  to  provide  the  tools  of  a  better 
education.  It  la  not  time  to  put  on  the 
brakes  when  we  are  going  uphill.  The 
time  to  act  is  now.  so  I  urge  passage 
of  this  biU. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  H.R.  6143.  As 
one  of  the  more  important  pieces  of  leg- 
islation, my  Identical  bill  at  this  session 
being  HJl.  7988.  X  hail  the  measure  as 
one  of  the  more  important  pieces  of  leg- 
islation that  will  come  to  our  attention 
in  the  88th  Concress.  In  the  last  decade 
the  American  public  has  convincingly 
demonstrated  that  it  supports  the  right 
to  a  better  education  for  our  youth.  At 
the  public  and  elementary  school  level 
this  Nation's  investment  in  education  has 
risen  from  an  estimated  $5  8  billion  a 
little  over  a  decade  ago  to  an  estimated 
$15  6  billion  in  1960.  In  higher  educa- 
tic»i,  investment  in  construction  of  pub- 
lic facillUes  has  risen  from  $1.13  bUlion 
in  1950  to  $3  billion  in  1961. 

Yet.  the  cold  figures  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar  show  us  that  this  is  not 
enough.  The  committee  report  on  H.R. 
6143  informs  us  that  by  1970,  the  num- 
ber of  students  seeking  higher  education 
will  be  almoet  twice  that  of  the  total 
enrollments  in  1960.  The  reason  for  this 
is  simple — the  population  of  young  peo- 
ple in  the  18  to  22  years  old  age  group 
is  increasing  rapidly.  Now  at  13.044.000, 
It  is  expected  to  reach  17,806,000  by  1970. 
To  meet  this  tremendous  increase,  to  af- 
firm this  Nation's  commitment  to  the 
education  of  its  youth,  we  must  take  im- 
mediate action  to  see  that  the  facilities 
of  our  Institutions  of  higher  education 
are  able  to  support  the  new  demands 
upon  them.  We  must  do  so  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  because  the  situation  Ls  urgent. 
because  the  problem  has  become  too 
great  to  be  handled  solely  by  our  State 
and  local  governments — though  they 
have  risen  valiantly  to  the  task — and  be- 
cause we  miast  squarely  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  this  country  must  outproduce, 
outthink,  and  outplan  the  Communist 
bloc  countries  who  are  themselves  com- 
mitted to  imlvenal  education  as  a  means 
of  outdistancing  the  Western  World. 

For  years  now  there  have  been  cries 
of  an  imminent  crisis  in  our  higher  edu- 


cational facilities.  This  has  not  been 
an  example  of  crying  "wolf,  wolf"  by 
those  favoring  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Those  predictions  of  crisis  were  based  on 
estimated  population  figures,  on  tre- 
mendous Increases  in  our  school-age 
group.  It  is  today  evident  that  those 
estimates  have  come  true.  As  the  Presi- 
dent noted  in  his  education  message  of 
January  of  this  year : 

Tti*  long-predicted  crlsU  In  higher  educa- 
Uon  facllltle*  U  now  at  hand 

It  is  time  for  us  to  act  now,  before  the 
crisis  deepens,  before  we  permanently 
deny  higher  education  to  those  demand- 
ing education  now.  who  cannot  wait  for 
us  to  get  around  to  pa.ssing  such  legisla- 
tion In  the  next  session,  or  the  next  or  the 
next.  It  Is  time  for  us  to  listen  to 
the  mood  of  the  American  public — a 
mood,  which  as  I  have  stated,  whole- 
heartedly supports  measures  to  increase 
our  higher  education  facilities 

The  bill  on  the  floor  today.  H  R  6143. 
Is  a  good  bill  and  a  necessary  bill.  I  am 
privileged  to  have  joined  with  the  able 
gentlewoman  (Mrs.  GreknI.  and  other 
Members  of  this  House  In  co-sponsorlng 
the  legislation.  It  provides  matching 
grants  for  construction  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  academic  facilities  as  well 
as  loans  for  such  construction.  It  is  a 
5-year  program,  calling  for  new  appro- 
priations and  congressional  review  after 
3  years — thus.  It  Is  not  a  short- 
sighted, one-shot  proposition.  In  no 
situation  will  the  Federal  share  of  a  proj- 
ect exceed  one-third  the  total  cost — 
thus  State  and  local  incentive  and  Initia- 
tive Is  stimulated,  not  destroyed 

There  are  those  who  say  this  bill  is  un- 
constitutional, that  It  violated  the  .sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  held  so  dear,  or  that  It 
encroaches  upon  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual States.  I.  for  one.  disagree  with 
such  contentions  I  t)elieve  that  our 
power  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  security  of  this  Nation  is  suflicient 
for  us  to  act  In  this  manner  And  I  be- 
lieve that  the  situation  is  sufficiently 
serious  to  require  us  to  act  now. 

But,  I  do  not  want  to  argue  constitu- 
tional Issues  here  Those  of  us  who 
believe  in  our  hearts  that  this  measure 
is  within  the  bounds  of  our  Constitution 
must  then  proceed  to  vote  in  favor  of 
this  bin.  If  we  have  overstepped  our 
bounds,  there  will  be  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity for  Judicial  review  and  a  future 
ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  ulti- 
mate decision  of  constitutionality  rests 
in  that  body.  Let  us.  Mr  Chairman, 
leave  the  decision  in  Its  hands  and  pro- 
ceed here  and  now  to  pass  legislation 
that  Is  vital  to  the  welfare  and  security 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  WELTNER  Mr  Chairman,  It 
was  with  great  reluctance  that  I  cast  my 
vote  against  H.R  6143.  The  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963.  Its  purpose 
is  indeed  a  laudable  one — assisting  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  throughout 
the  Nation.  However.  Mr  Chairman,  with 
the  failure  of  the  proposed  amendment 
that  would  limit  funds  to  public  schools 
only.  I  could  not,  on  principle,  support 
the  bill.     We  have  a  Constitution  that 


assures  the  separation  of  church  and 
state.  In  my  opinion,  the  allocation  of 
public  funds  for  instructional  facilities 
for  private  schools,  which  would  Include 
denominational  and  sectarian  schools, 
runs  contrary  to  this  great  principle. 
Religious  education  is  a  vital  element  for 
the  strength  of  our  country.  But  my 
support  for  religious  education  must 
come  as  a  private  citizen,  not  by  the 
voting  of  public  funds. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
ratio  to  our  total  population,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  young  Americans  seek 
college  educations.  There  are  vastly 
more  potential  stay-ins  in  the  educa- 
tional pipehne  than  there  are  potential 
dropouts. 

While  the  problem  of  the  dropout  is 
critical  and  of  concern  to  education,  the 
administration  and  the  Congress,  the 
problems  of  many  stay-ins  are  critical 
aLso  In  too  many  Instances,  there  is 
no  place  for  them  to  stay. 

College  facilities  in  the  United  States, 
although  they  have  been  tremendously 
expanded  in  the  past  18  years,  are  still 
nowhere  near  adequate  to  accommodate 
anywhere  near  the  number  of  qualified 
hlKh  school  graduates  seeking  admission. 

By  1970  these  facilities,  even  if  expand- 
ing at  the  present  rate,  will  only  be  able 
to  accommodate  75  percent  of  the  eligi- 
ble applicants.  The  question  is,  should 
these  25  percent  be  turned  away?  In 
my  opinion  the  answer  Is  "No  " 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say.  as  has 
been  so  often  stated,  that  a  crisis  in  edu- 
cation has  come  up>on  us.  H.R.  6143  will 
not  resolve  this  crisis.  It  will  merely  ease 
it  This  Is  not  a  giveaway  program — 
but  even  If  it  were,  I  would  support  it 
for  I  can  think  of  nothing  to  which  I 
want  to  contribute  more  than  to  educa- 
tion. The  bill  authorizes  grants  of 
matching  funds  and  loans  repayable  with 
Interest.  The  States  and  other  agencies 
will  be  required  to  participate. 

My  special  concern  has  been  for  some 
time  the  failure  of  so  many  of  us  to  con- 
sider the  average  student  who  is  as 
equally  entitled  to  higher  education  as 
hl.s  more  brilliant  classmate. 

So  long  as  there  are  severe  shortages  of 
college  facilities,  standards  of  admission 
will  remain  abnormally  high  and  only  the 
brainy  high  school  graduate  will  be  ac- 
cepted. "The  great  many  lesser  qualified, 
but  still  competent  graduates  must  be 
turned  away. 

The  principal  Government  college  loan 
program  authorized  by  the  National  E>e- 
fense  Education  Act  favors  the  specialist 
in  science,  education  and  engineering. 

Favored  treatment  for  the  highly  qual- 
ified student  and  a  continuing  severe 
shortage  of  college  facilities  combine  to 
deny  higher  education  to  very  large  num- 
bers of  young  people  who  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  for  a  college  degree. 
This  Is  not.  In  my  opinion,  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  country. 

Our  aim  should  be  college  and  p>ost 
graduate  educations  for  every  qualified 
student  who  seeks  It. 

As  our  society  becomes  even  more  com- 
plex in  every  area — government,  science, 
business,  education;   it  demands  better 
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educated  citizens  to  qualify  in  high  skill 
positions. 

We  must  be  mindful  also  that  our  sys- 
tem of  government  is  challenged  by  a 
system  that  seeks  to  dominate  us.  to  rule 
the  world  and  to  impose  its  will  and  Its 
ways  on  all  people. 

If  we  are  to  preclude  eventuality,  we 
must  program  for  advanced  education  of 
the  greater  percentage  of  our  high  school 
graduates.  We  cannot  hope  to  maintain 
our  tMsition  of  world  leadership  if  we 
fail  to  keep  pace,  or  better  still,  to  keep 
ahead  in  education. 

The  bill  being  considered  is  one  means 
of  helping  to  assure  that  the  crisis  in 
education  will  in  the  reasonably  near 
future  be  resolved. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
equality  of  opportunity  is  a  featiu%  of 
our  system  of  government  which,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  single  feature, 
has  distinguished  our  system  of  society 
from  all  others,  and  which  has  con- 
tributed to  the  greatness  of  our  Nation. 

Equality  of  opportunity  necessarily 
involves  the  availability  of  the  necessary 
education  for  the  development  of  one's 
capabilities  to  the  maximum  possible  ex- 
tent. The  evidence  as  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
clearly  indicates  that  higher  education 
is  not  being  made  available  to  all  who 
seek  it  in  this  our  "land  of  opportimity," 
not  because  those  who  seek  it  are  un- 
qualified, but  because  there  are  inade- 
quate facilities  to  accommodate  them 
all.  Our  Nation's  existing  institutions  of 
higher  education  have  not  been  able  to 
keep  up  with  the  rapid  growth  in  our 
college-age  population. 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  our 
country's  colleges  and  universities  need 
immediate  assistance  if  they  are  to  pro- 
vide college  education  for  what  has  been 
termed  "the  tidal  wave"  of  students 
seeking  admission.  The  predictable  in- 
crease in  enrollment  is  an  irreducible 
factor,  and  as  Dr.  Mason  Gross,  presi- 
dent of  Rutgers  State  University  of  New 
Jersey  stated,  "for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, American  higher  education  is  faced 
with  the  possibility  that  it  will  have  to 
deny  an  opportunity  for  higher  educa- 
tion to  some  yo\mg  men  and  women 
simply  because  there  is  no  place  for  them 
in  our  existing  academic  institutions." 

This  is  Indeed  a  sad  commentary,  but 
it  would  be  sadder  still  if  we  were  to  do 
nothing  about  correcting  the  situation. 
H.R.  6143.  the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1963,  presents  us  with  the  op- 
portunity to  do  something  about  it.  Its 
passage  and  enactment  into  law  will 
help  to  put  real  meaning  into  that 
cherished  ideal  of  ours,  "equality  of  op- 
portunity." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a  favorable  vote 
on  H.R.  6143. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Skydm]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  article. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
consider  this  additional  proposal  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  I  would  like 
for  the  House  to  have  the  benefit  of  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  August  1961 
edition  of  Farm  and  Ranch  magazine: 

Straight  Talk 
( By  Tom  Anderson » 

Why  I  am  for  Federal  aid  to  education : 

I  am  for  Federal  aid  to  education  because 
the  Federal  Government  Is  the  only  govern- 
ment which  can  print  money  and  thus  has 
an  Inexhaustible  supply  of  it;  and  because 
the  Federal  debt  is  already  far  greater  than 
the  combined  debt  of  all  State  and  local 
governments. 

rm  for  Federal  aid  to  schools  because  it 
will  relieve  local  citizens  of  the  responsibility 
of  educating  their  children,  since  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  take  care  of  everything 
and  everybody  equally.  I'm  for  Federal  aid 
to  education  because  Ralph  McGill  and 
Sanuny  Davis,  Jr.,  and  Prank  Sinatra  and 
Mrs.  Rooaevelt  and  Martin  Luther  King  and 
Bobby  Kennedy  are  for  It.  How  could  it  be 
wrong? 

I'm  for  Federal  aid  to  education  because 
this  would  bring  on  more  uniformity  and 
eiBclency  in  textbook  selection,  and  stu- 
dents all  over  the  country  would  have 
equality  of  books  and  authors.  For  Instance, 
all  students  could  learn  American  history 
out  of  the  same  book.  If  there  were  no 
book  available  which  the  Federal  Director 
of  Textbooks  thought  suitable,  he  could  get 
Harry  Truman  to  rewrite  one.  He  Is  unex- 
celled at  rewriting  history.  And  It  looks  as 
though  he  now  needs  a  new  way  to  cash  in 
on  the  Presidency. 

I'm  for  the  Federal  aid  to  education  bills 
because  they  contain  a  sentence  or  two  assur- 
ing non-Federal  Interference  which  anyone 
can  find  Just  by  scanning  through  the  doe- 
ens  of  pages  Bp>elllng  out  reetiictlons  and 
requirements  which  must  be  met.  I'm  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  because  bricks  and 
mortar,  auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  and  esca- 
lators are  what  make  a  school:  because  Fed- 
eral aid  is  promoted  by  teachers  who  want 
higher  salaries;  promoted  by  parents  who 
would  rather  pay  strangers  $1.30  than  to  pay 
local  people  $1  to  run  the  schools;  and 
promoted  by  local  ofBclals  who  want  to  be 
spared  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  voters 
and  pleading  for  a  local   tax  Increase. 

AU.  SCHOOLS  MUST  BE  CKKATEO  EQUAL 

I'm  for  Federal  aid  to  education  because 
private  schools  are,  and  always  have  been, 
generally  superior,  at  every  level,  to  public 
schools.  And  that's  not  fair.  All  schools 
miist  be  created,  and  maintained,  equal. 
Even  If  private  and  pcu-ochial  schools  have 
to  be  taxed  out  of  existence.  We  can't  have 
private  schools  and  complete  Integration. 
The  Warren  Ck)urt  has  driven  one-foiirth  of 
the  Nation  to  pu-ivate  schools.  We  must  not 
allow  that,  because  it  gives  those  students  an 
advantage. 

Teachers  who're  hired  arbitrarily  by  a 
private  headmaster  and  measured  nonpolltl- 
cally  by  what  they  can  teach,  without  regard 
to  degrees,  length  of  service,  and  political 
Oonslderatlons,  place  a  roadblock  In  front 
of  the  national  planning  establishment. 
Schools  like  this  breed  dangerotis  new  Ideas, 
nonoomformlty,  undemocratic  desires  to  ex- 
cell,  to  rise  above  the  mass.  The  multimil- 
lion-dollar mortgaged  palaces  which  cost 
more  and  more  and  teach  less  and  less  are 
good  enough  for  all  or  for  none.  The  only 
education  clothed  with  holy  sacraments  must 
be  public  education. 

"Save  o\ir  schools?"  Tes,  save  them  by 
iK^a^itig  them  more  than  mere  educational 
institutions,  by  making  them  babysitting 
dance  halls,  sports  palaces,  and  social  ad- 
justment clinics.    Save  them  by  offering  the 


same  opportunity  and  recognition  to  the  in- 
tellectually superior  children  as  to  all  their 
brothers.  Save  them  by  making  all  students 
take  the  'loyalty  oath" — to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Save  them  by  instituting  a  national  merit 
system  of  hiring  and  firing  teachers,  and 
raising  their  salaries,  based  on  length  of  serv- 
ice, not  on  merit  and  results.  Save  them 
by  demanding  equal  morality  of  all  school 
employees,  even  the  football  coach,  with  our 
elected  officials. 

What  better  way  to  completely  socialize  a 
nation  than  for  the  Socialist  planners — such 
as  our  New  Frontiersmen-  to  take  over  the 
school  system?  It  is  difficult  to  socialize  50 
sovereign  States  and  thousands  of  independ- 
ent school  districts. 

Federal  aid  to  education  won't  bring  Fed- 
eral control,  any  more  than  Federal  aid  to 
agrlctUture  has.  Secretary  Freeman  has  said 
that  we  may  have  to  have  "land  reform"  in 
this  country.  Like  in  Russia,  Yugoslavia, 
China,  Cuba.  But  firing  squads  are  not  con- 
templated, yet. 

I'm  for  Federal  aid  to  education  because 
it's  not  fair  to  have  socialised  farming  with- 
out socializing  other  segments  of  our  society. 
Education,  like  agriculture,  and  medicine, 
and  electricity,  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Is  a  na- 
tional responsibility. 

EQUAL  ACRES   AND   EQUAL  SCHOOLS 

Remember  back — $50  billion  ago — when 
the  Federal  farm  program  was  first  put  in? 
Federal  aid  to  farmers  wasn't  going  to  take 
freedom  to  farm  away  from  anybody,  re- 
member? It  was  only  going  to  "help  the 
poor  little  farmer"  get  "parity"  with  the 
other  elements  of  our  society.  The  Freeman- 
Cochrane  program  of  supply-management, 
equal  shares,  and  planned  poverty  may,  ac- 
cording to  middle-of-the-roader  Henry  Wal- 
lace, require  more  controls  than  they  have  in 
the  other  Socialist  nations. 

Remember  way  back  when  the  shortsighted 
New  Deal  planners  said  that  TVA  was  es- 
sentially a  flood  control  project,  of  which 
power  was  only  a  byproduct?  TVA,  which 
is  socialism  at  its  finest,  having  lost  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  is  now  preparing 
to  go  into  the  coal  business.  It  has  recently 
bought  69,000  acres  of  cofd  land  in  five  coun- 
ties and  has  63,000  additional  acres  under 
option.  The  vicious  charge  that  the  Tennes- 
see River  runs  through  3  States  and  drains 
the  other  45,  is  demonstrably  false — 73 
of  Tennessee's  95  counties  have  been  put 
under  the  depressed  areas  bill  and  will  drain 
the  other  States  in  that  way.  Why  shouldn't 
TVA,  which  belongs  to  all  the  people,  produce 
coal?  And  generators,  and  electric  appliances, 
farm  equipment,  automobiles,  fertilizer  and 
farm  products? 

We  must  keep  up  with  Russian  education? 
We  don't  really  have  to  worry  about  catch- 
ing up  with  the  Commiuiists. 

That  great  authority  on  communism,  Ad- 
lai  Stevenson,  has  recently  stated  that  we 
have  less  to  fear  from  communism  than 
from  the  complexities  of  modem  life.  (Mr. 
Stevenson's  life  has  indeed  been  complex.) 
In  evaluating  the  Communist  menace,  Mr. 
Stevenson's  perception  is  comptu-able  to  that 
of  the  drunk  who  stumbled  upon  a  man 
barbecuing  a  chicken  over  the  rotary  spit 
on  his  patio:  "Hey,  buddy,  watsa  matter? 
Your  CM-gan  ain't  playln"  and  your  monkey's 
on  fire." 

INVESTMENT    IN    EDUCATION 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  HJl.  6143,  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 

At  last  we  have  before  us  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide critlcidly  needed  aid  for  academic 
facilities  at  the  level  of  higher  education 
in  the  United  States.    We  have  a  bill 
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which  hma  the  mpport  of  educators  and 
professional  edoeatlon  associations  as 
well  as  meetliiv  the  major  concerns  and 
proposals  of  the  present  and  previous 
administrations. 

It  Is  none  too  soon.  Where  construc- 
tion is  involved,  legislation  even  after 
passage  has  a  lead  time  of  a  yesir  before 
tt  produces  resutta.  Our  institutions  are 
suffering  nam.  Or  rather  our  youth  are. 
I  wish  to  review  briefly  the  need  for 
this  legislation,  to  emphasize  the  Federal 
responsibility  In  this  area,  and  particu- 
larly to  emphasize  It  as  an  investment. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  great 
influx  of  students  to  the  colleges  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  The 
President  haa  amid  simply  that  enroU- 
ments  in  1970  wUl  be  nearly  double  those 
of  1990.  Perhape  the  effect  of  this  "tidal 
wave-  can  be  made  more  vivid,  if  we 
realize  that  to  cope  with  it  requires 
enormous  expansion.  Hypothetically.  it 
amounts  to  doubling  the  size  of  all  ex- 
isting colleges  and  universities,  and  in 
addition,  establlahlng  a  thousand  more 
institutions  with  an  average  enrollment 
of  2.500  students.' 

We  may  expect  that  not  only  will 
there  be  more  students  of  the  18-24 
year  age  group,  but  we  may  expect  them 
to  be  in  school  kciger.  Projections  of 
the  increase  of  students  presume  only  a 
modest  improvement  in  cutting  the 
dropout  rate  In  school,  and  we  must  do 
better  than  that  Further,  we  may  ex- 
pect a  higher  percentage  of  the  high 
school  graduates  to  qualify  for  higher 
education  and  to  want  it.  There  is 
nothing  about  this  problem  that  is  going 
to  get  less  urgent. 

Figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story  on 
the  profoimd  changes  which  lie  ahead 
for  the  American  worker  as  a  result  of 
the  changes  taking  place  in  the  work- 
force. We  know,  for  example,  that  the 
only  category  which  is  in  decline  and 
which  will  oonthiue  to  decline  is  un- 
skilled labor.  The  professional  techni- 
cal and  kindred  workers  are  Increasing 
rapidly.  By  1980  these  will  double. 
There  will  be  striking  Increases  in  other 
skilled  gro«V8.  There  is  a  challenge 
not  only  to  produce  more  numbers  of 
graduates  for  these  fields.  There  is  also 
a  challenge  to  have  more  broadly  edu- 
cated citizens  to  meet  and  solve  the 
problems  of  the  social  and  political 
structure  arishig  otxt  of  automation,  ac- 
celerated economic  growth  and  change, 
and  the  deep-seated  changes  going  on 
around  the  world.  As  one  commentator 
has  put  it: 

What  may  look  at  lint  glance  Uke  a  greatly 
Bzpandcd  n*6d  for  a  utillaatlon  education. 
may  turn  out  os  Moond  and  third  glance  to 
be  a  desperate  nmA  tor  an  education  calcu- 
lated to  develop  tbc  mind  = 

We  can  expect  not  only  to  see  more 
young  people  entering  into  higher  edu- 


■  Lc«an  Wilson.  "A  Better  Partnerahlp  for 
the  Federal  Otwrnment  and  Higher  Bdu- 
catlon."  tbm  lilaoational  Record.  April  1963. 
p.  142.     Amniean  Council. 

*  Wolosln.  Hamld.  *~rhc  Outlook  (or  Higher 
EducaUoo — Undwlylng  Bconomlc  and  Deaio- 
fraphic  Proloetkm."  Prepared  for  Sidney 
O.  Ttcknor:  Tho  Fund  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education.  March  19«3.  Concrkssional 
RECOao,  June  6.  1968.  p.  10Q55. 


cation,  but  we  can  expect  to  see  more  of 
them  staying  with  it  longer.  In  short, 
there  will  not  be  the  same  tximover  in 
space  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed. 
New  facilities  must  iwt  only  accommo- 
date more  people.  They  must  be  used 
longer  for  a  larger  percentage  of  a  Kiven 
group. 

Projections  calculating  the  influx  of 
more  students  to  college  are  based  upon 
the  birth  rate  increase  and  past  percent- 
ages of  youth  going  to  college.  This 
does  not  account  for  our  making  any  sig- 
nificant improvements  upon  the  dropout 
rate  from  school,  or  growth  in  the  per- 
cent of  high  school  students  being  able 
and  wanting  to  go  on  to  higher  educa- 
tion. There  will  have  to  be  changes  in 
both  of  these.  We  are  going  to  cut  the 
dropout  rate  l>ecau.se  we  have  got  to.  A 
few  days  ago  this  House  passed  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963.  In  sup- 
port of  it  at  that  time.  I  noted  that  we 
expected  to  keep  many  of  our  dropouts 
in  schooL  I  further  expressed  the  belief 
that  some,  who  found  themselves  related 
to  education  once  again  through  the 
reality  of  something  they  found  useful 
and  economically  meaningful,  would 
want  to  pursue  it  further.  Surely  this 
will  be  so  in  the  technical  fields.  This 
bill.  H.R.  6143,  includes  construction 
grants  for  technical  institutes.  It  will 
dovetail  with  what  we  have  done  in 
vocational  education  My  point  is  that 
I  think  we  are  going  to  get  more  people 
seeking  higher  education  out  of  a  group 
we  have  not  heretofore  been  counting  on. 
This  demonstrates  the  need  for  addi- 
tional facilities  over  and  above  the  fig- 
ures usually  cited. 

Our  population  is  not  only  growing. 
It  is  coalescing  more  and  more  into  ur- 
ban centers.  The  population  should 
reach  285  milhon  by  1985  and  by  that 
time  or  earher.  approximately  70  per- 
cent of  it  will  be  in  urban  areas.'  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  studies  have  shown 
that  the  likelihood  of  a  student  going 
to  college  is  50  percent  greater  for  a  high 
school  stvident  who  lives  within  20  to  25 
miles  of  a  college  than  for  the  graduate 
who  lives  beyond  commuting  distance.* 
This  fact  is  putting  a  premium  upon 
the  extension  of  the  junior  college  insti- 
tution, but  the  very  extension  of  it  will 
mean  that  more  than  the  present  20 
percent  of  high  school  students  will  be 
going  on  to  higher  education. 

We  are  more  than  just  a  growing  Na- 
tion In  which  some  standard  percentage 
applied  will  produce  a  simple  figure  of 
increase  of  students  In  higher  education 
to  be  provided  for.  We  are  a  shifting 
population.  We  are  undergoing  pro- 
found changes  in  the  character  of  our 
workmg  force  The  problems  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world  are  demanding  of 
us  the  development  of  new  competence 
and  flexibility.  Our  preparation  for  it. 
that  is  to  say.  our  education  i.s  a  para- 
mount concern. 

There  are  those  who  argue  Uiat  the 
rapid  expansion  of  our  faciliues  for  high- 
er education  does  not  require  the  supjwrt 


of  the  Federal  Government.  Yet  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  vital  role  to 
play. 

There  are  only  three  sources  of  support 
otherwise :  Student  fees.  State  and  local 
taxes,  and  private  foundation  or  individ- 
ual philanthropy  support. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  expected 
from  student  fee  support.  High  as  these 
fees  are.  they  amount  to  only  a  fraction 
of  the  operating  costs,  without  calcula- 
ting in  the  coets  of  buildings.' 

SUte  and  local  governments  have 
enormously  expanded  theii-  contributions 
to  higher  education  in  recent  years. 
They  may  be  expected  to  do  more.  In- 
deed to  match  grants  and  to  take  up  the 
loan  provisions  of  H.R.  6143.  they  must 
do  more,  even  though  their  tax  bases 
and  sources  may  not  change.  Projec- 
tions show  that  the  bulk  of  the  increase 
of  students  in  higher  education  will  go 
to  the  public  institutions.  There  will  be 
an  Increase  of  students  going  to  private 
institutions,  but  the  private  institution 
percentage  of  the  whole  will  drop.*  The 
Federal  Government  will  be  giving 
necessary  assistance  to  a  much  greater 
effort  which  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  have  to  make. 

Giving  from  individuals,  corporations, 
and  private  foundations  has  increased 
rapidly  in  recent  years.  Of  course,  this 
must  continue.  Federal  r>articlpation 
may  stimulate  private  contribution  by 
making  it  more  effective  In  adding  to  the 
quality  of  programs  when  the  burden  of 
college  construction  Is  eased. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  national  needs  in 
this  area  today  must  be  more  clear  than 
they  were  one  hundred  and  one  years 
ago  when  the  Land-Grant  Act  was 
pa.ssed.  Perhaps  the  Congress  then  was 
not  .so  aware  of  the  value  of  the  land  it 
dLspen.sed. 

However,  the  incomparable  value  to 
the  Nation  and  its  people  could  not  have 
been  foreseen. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  does  anyone  wish  to  re- 
peal past  action  or  pull  out  of  programs 
of  proven  merit.  Yet  someone  is  always 
wanting  to  foreclose  the  future.  Yet 
history  shows  that  those  in  the  past  who 
looked  to  the  future,  anticipated  Its  needs 
and  prepared  for  them — who  honored  the 
future  with  hope  and  courage — were  the 
ones  who  enabled  this  Nation  to  progress 
as  far  as  it  has  In  Internal  welfare,  pros- 
perity, and  leadership  of  the  world. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  this  Is  an  investment  pro- 
gram. A  statement  by  the  American 
Council  on  Education  has  put  It  well: 

American  higher  education  U  a  priceless 
fuiid.imenul  to  the  national  purpose.  It 
c.innot  be  spoken  ot  simply  In  terms  of  the 
v.Uue  of  buildings  and  equipment,  the  total 
number  of  p>ers<.jns  served,  the  teacher's  In- 
volved, the  research  performed.  The  Nation's 
colleges  and  Junior  colleges,  unltertltles.  re- 
»e.u-ch  Institute*,  and  profeealonal  schools 
arc  all  of  these  things,  but  something  more. 
Broadly  conceived,  higher  education  consti- 
tutes a  precious  national  resource  essential 
t<)  the  achievement  of  great  national  goals 
.ind    to    the    achievement   of   worthy   asplra- 
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House  of  Representatives,  88th  Cong ,  1st 
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»  Harrington,  Fred  Harrey.     "Th«  Federal 

Government  and  the  Future  oX  Higher  Edu- 
cation '  the  Educational  Record.  Apr.  1963, 
p   l.'SH 

•  Wolozln   op   clt. 


tlons  of  Individual  Citizens.  It  is  a  resource 
also  in  the  sense  that  given  favorable  con- 
ditions, it  Is  as  capable  of  self-renewal  as  is 
a  properly  conserved  national  forest.' 

The  total  expenditures  from  all 
sources  for  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  are  actually  small.  EIx- 
pendltures,  less  research,  represent  0.8 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
for  1962.  Of  course,  expenditures  have 
to  go  up  if  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  to  do  the  job  that  is  being 
asked  of  them  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead.  It  is  projected  that  the  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product  to  be  spent 
on  higher  education  will  rise  to  1.3  by 
1972."  Even  should  this  prove  conserva- 
tive, it  is  most  modest. 

In  this  decade  of  the  sixties,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  in  a  period  of  maxi- 
mum need  in  effecting  a  major  transi- 
tion. Delay  may  cause  millions  of 
American  youth  to  miss  out  on  their 
educational  birthright.  It  does  not  re- 
quire great  courage  for  us  to  meet  this 
challenge.  It  principally  requires  com- 
monsense.  Let  us  not  gamble  with  the 
talents  of  our  youth  and  the  future  of 
our  society.  Let  us  make  a  sound 
investment  in  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  proper  time 
when  H.R.  6143  Ls  open  to  amendments 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
will  provide  simple  justice  for  individ- 
uals, famihes.  and  small  businessmen 
who  may  be  affected  by  the  expansion 
and  development  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  imder  this  bill.  When 
the  Federal  Government  finances  con- 
struction and  development — be  it  urban 
renewal,  highway  construction,  or  facil- 
ities— it  has  an  obligation  in  my  opinion 
to  protect  those  who  are  displaced  as  the 
result  of  such  Federal  action.  So  I  will 
recommend  to  the  Committee  that  we 
adopt  in  this  program  the  relocation 
benefits  which  are  applicable  in  the  ur- 
ban renewal  and  highway  construction 
programs.  I  have  urged  that  we  make 
this  sound  investment  in  our  youth.  At 
the  same  time  I  urge  that  we  recognize 
the  impact  of  institutional  expansion 
upon  our  urban  eommtmitles  and  pro- 
vide some  assistance  at  least  for  those 
who  will  suffer  from  the  progress  this 
bill  promotes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thia 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963". 

Findings  and  declaration  of  policy 

Sec.  a.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
security  and  welfare  of  the  United  States  re- 
quire that  this  and  future  generations  of 
American  youth  be  assured  ample  opportu- 
nity for  the  fullest  development  of  their  in- 
tellectual capacities  and  that  this  opportu- 
luty  will  be  jeofMu-dloed  unless  the  Nation's 
roiiegos  and  universities  are  encouraged  and 
Hiiststed  in  their  efforts  to  accommodate 
rapidly  growing  nxuibera  of  youth  who  as- 
pire to  a  higher  education.  The  Oongren 
lurther  finds  and  declare*  that  these  needs 


'  "Higher    Education    as    a    National    Re- 
.source"  quoted  In  Wilson,  op.  clt. 
•  Wolozln,  op.  clt..  table  16. 


are  so  great  and  these  steps  so  urgent  that 
It  Is  Incumbent  upon  the  Nation  to  take 
positive  and  Immediate  action  to  meet  these 
needs  through  assistance  to  undergraduate 
and  graduate  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  providing  classrooms  and  other  aca- 
demic facilities. 

TITLE  I GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTIOK  OF 

UNDERGRADUATE  ACADEMIC   rACILITIES 

Appropriations  authorized 
Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Commissioner")  shall  carry  out  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  each 
of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years  a  program 
of  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  the  construction  of  academic  facilities  in 
accordance  with  this  title. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
der this  title,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $230,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years;  but  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  here- 
after authorize  by  law.  In  addition  to  the 
sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  for  making  such  grants  the  dif- 
ference (If  any)  between  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence for  preceding  fiscal  years  and  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  sums  which  were  appropriated 
for  such  preceding  years  under  such  sen- 
tence. 

(c)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  remain 
available  for  reservation  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 107  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  next 
succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they 
were  appropriated. 

Allotments  to  States 

Ssc.  102.  (a)  Of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  101  for  any  fiscal  year 
(1)  one -half  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Com- 
missioner among  the  States  so  that  the  al- 
lotment to  each  State  under  this  clause  will 
be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  one-half  as  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  In  Institutions  of  higher  education 
In  such  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  such  Institutions  In  all 
the  States;  and  (2)  the  remaining  one-half 
shall  be  allotted  by  him  among  the  States  so 
that  the  allotment  to  each  State  under  this 
clause  will  be  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  remainder  &s  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  In  grades  nine  to  twelve 
(both  Inclusive)  of  schools  In  such  State 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  students  in 
such  grades  in  schools  In  all  the  States. 
For  the  piirposes  of  this  subsection,  (A) 
the  niimber  of  students  enrolled  in  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  (1)  the  number  of 
full-time  students  and  (11)  the  full-time 
equivalent  of  the  number  of  part-time  stu- 
dents as  determined  by  the  Commissioner  in 
accordance  with  regulations;  and  (B)  deter- 
minations as  to  enrollment  under  either 
clause  (1)  or  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  data  for  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  satisfactory  data  with  respect  to  such 
enrollment  are  available  to  him. 

(b)  The  amount  of  each  allotment  to  a 
State  under  this  section  shall  be  available. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  for  payment  of  the  Federal  share  (as 
determined  under  sections  106(b)(3)  and 
401(d) )  of  the  development  cost  of  approved 
projects  for  the  construction  of  academic 
facilities  within  such  State  by  Institxrtlons 
of  higher  education.  Sums  allotted  to  a 
State  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964.  shall  remain  available  for  reservation 


as  provided  in  section  107  until  the  close  of 
the  next  fiscal  year,  in  addition  to  the  svuns 
allotted  to  such  State  for  such  next  fiscal 
year. 

(c)  All  amounts  allotted  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1B65, 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  which  are 
not  reserved  as  provided  in  section  107  by 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they 
are  allotted,  shall  be  reallotted  by  the  Com- 
missioner among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
6uch  factors  els  he  determines  to  be  equitable 
and  reasonable.  Amounts  reallotted  under 
this  subsection  shall  l>e  available  for  reserva- 
tion until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  next 
succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they 
were  originally  allotted. 

State  commissions  and  plans 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  grant  program  under  this  title 
shall  designate  for  that  p\irpose  an  existing 
State  agency  which  Is  broadly  representative 
of  the  public  and  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  (including  Junior  colleges  and 
technical  Institutes)  In  the  State,  or.  If  no 
such  State  agency  exists,  shall  establish  such 
a  State  agency,  and  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner through  the  agency  so  designated  or 
established  (hereinafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  a£  the  "State  commission") ,  a  State 
plan  for  such  participation.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall  approve  any  such  plan  which — 

(1)  provides  that  it  shall  be  administered 
by  the  State  commission; 

(2)  sets  forth,  consistently  with  basic 
criteria  prescrllied  by  regulation  pursuant 
to  section  105,  objective  standards  and 
methods  (A)  for  determining  the  relative 
priorities  of  eligible  projects  for  the  con- 
struction of  academic  faculties  submitted  by 
Institutions  of  higher  education  within  the 
State,  and  (B)  for  determining  the  Federal 
share  of  the  development  cost  of  each  such 
project  (unless  such  plan  provides  for  a  uni- 
form Federal  share  for  all  such  projects); 

(3)  provides  that  not  less  than  22  per 
centum  of  the  funds  allotted  (or  reallotted) 
for  any  year  to  the  State  wUl  be  available 
only  for  use  for  the  construction  of  aca- 
demic facilities  for  Junior  colleges  and  tech- 
nical Institutes; 

(d)  provides  (A)  for  assigning  priorities 
solely  on  the  basis  of  such  criteria,  stand- 
ards, and  methods  to  eligible  projects  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  commission  and  deemed 
by  It  to  be  otherwise  approvable  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title;  and  (B)  for  approv- 
ing and  reconunendlng  to  the  Commissioner, 
In  the  order  of  such  priority,  applications 
covering  such  eligible  projects,  and  for  cer- 
tifying to  the  Commissioner  the  Federal 
share,  determined  by  the  State  commission 
under  the  State  plan,  of  the  development 
cost  of  the  project  Involved; 

(5)  provides  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant, which  has  submitted  to  the  State  com- 
mission a  project,  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing  before  the  commission  as  to  the 
priority  assigned  to  such  project  or  as  to  any 
other  determination  of  the  commission  ad- 
versely affecting  such  applicant;  and 

(6)  provides  (A)  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
commission  under  this  title,  and  (B)  for  the 
making  of  such  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  aa  may  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner to  perform  his  functions  under  this 
title. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"junior  colleges  and  technical  Institutes" 
means  Institutions  of  higher  education  which 
are  organized  and  administered  principally 
to  provide  a  two-year  program  wlilch  is  ac- 
ceptable for  full  credit  toward  a  bachelor's 
degree  or  a  two-year  program  In  engmeerlng, 
mathematics,  or  the  physical  or  biological 
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•clences  which  !•  dMlgned  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dent to  work  ••  »  tochnlclan  and  at  a  semi- 
prof««ton«l  1«T«I  tn  •nglneeiing.  sclenttflc.  or 
other  teclmolotteal  OeUU  which  require  the 
understAndlDg  uad  application  of  ba^lc  engi- 
neering, aclenttflc.  or  mathematical  principles 
or  knowledc*.  aad.  tf  a  branch  of  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  «foeatlon  ofTenog  four  or 
more  yean  of  *«%*»*^  •ducaUon .  Is  located  in  a 
community  dUtarmt  from  that  In  which  Its 
parent  Institution  U  located 

(b)  The  Commlaaloner  Is  authorized  to  ex- 
pend not  exoMdlng  13,000.000  during  each  of 
the  flrst  two  tUcal  years  of  the  program 
under  this  tltla  la  such  amounts  as  he  may 
consider  oecaaMkry  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  State  plans  approved 
under  this  title.  Including  expenses  which 
be  determlnaa  were  necessary  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  sacil  1 


Kltff€baity  for  granta 
Sac.  104.  An  tnatltutlon  of  higher  educa- 
tion shall  be  •ng;!**'*  fur  a  grant  for  con- 
struction of  an  academic  facility  under  ihU 
title  only  if  auch  construction  wlU.  either 
alone  or  togethar  with  other  construction  to 
be  undertaken  within  a  reasonable  time.  ( 1 ) 
result  in  an  urgently  needed  substantial  ex- 
pansion at  Vb»  institution's  student  enroll- 
ment capacity,  or  (2)  in  the  case  of  a  new 
Institution  ol  higher  education,  result  in 
creating  urgently  needed  enrol Imeni  capac- 
ity. 

Basic  criteria  for  determxnxng  prvorities  and 
Federal  share 

Sac.  105.  (a)  Aa  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Commissioner 
shall  toy  regulatlan  prescribe  basic  criteria 
to  whtch  the  provlalons  of  State  plans  set- 
ting forth  Btandarda  and  methods  for  deter- 
mining relattTW  priorities  of  eligible  con- 
struction projaeta.  and  the  application  of 
such  Btandarda  aad  asethods  to  such  projects 
under  soeh  plaaa.  shall  be  subject.  Such 
basic  cntcrla  (1)  ahall  be  such  as  wlU  best 
tend  to  achieve  the  ohjecUves  of  this  Utle 
while  leaving  opportunity  and  flexibility  for 
the  dBvelopment  of  the  State  pltm  standards 
and  mctlKMli  that  will  best  accommodate 
the  varied  needa  oC  Inatltutions  in  the  seTeral 
States,  and  (2)  ahall  give  special  considera- 
tion to  ezpaaaton  of  undergraduate  enroll- 
ment capacity.  Subject  to  the  fcvegolng  re- 
qulrementa,  sucb  regulatl<xis  may  establish 
additional  and  appropriate  basic  criteria.  In- 
cluding prorlakHi  for  considering  the  degree 
to  which  applicant  Inatltutions  are  effec- 
tively tttUUng  eiiatlng  facUltiee.  provUl<m 
for  allowing  State  plans  to  group  or  provide 
for  grouping,  la  m  reeensiahle  manner,  fa- 
cUitlea  or  Inatitekkne  acocrdlng  to  func- 
tional or  educattonal  type  for  priority  pur- 
posea,  but.  In  view  of  the  national  objectlvea 
of  this  Act,  In  tio  event  shall  an  Institution's 
priority  be  advetaely  affected  because  of  Its 
readlneas  to  adnUt  out-of-State  students. 

(b)  The  Oomalaaloner  shall  further  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  the  basic  criteria  for  de- 
termining the  Paderal  share  of  the  develop- 
ment cost  of  any  eligible  project  under  this 
title  within  a  State,  to  which  criteria  the 
applicable  standarda  and  metiiods  set  forth 
In  the  State  plan  for  such  State  shall  con- 
form in  the  ataaence  of  a  uniform  statewide 
Federal  share  ipedfled  in  or  pursuant  to 
such  plan.  The  Federal  share  shall  In  no 
event  exceed  33^  per  centum  of  the  devel- 
opment cost  of  a  project  covered  by  an  ap- 
plication approred  under  this  title. 

Application3  /or  grmnta  end  conditions  for 
approval 

Sec.  106  (a)  Xnatltutlons  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  dealre  to  obtain  granu  under  this 
title  shall  submit  applications  therefor  at 
such  time  or  tlstea  and  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  and 
such  appUcattooa  ahall  conUln  such  Infor- 
mation as  may  be  required  by  or  pursxiant  to 
regulation  fbr  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 


Conxmlssioner  to  malie  tiie  determinalloixs 
required  to  t>e  made  by  him  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
appHcatlon  covering  a  project  for  construc- 
tion of  an  academic  facility  and  meeting  the 
requirements  prescribed  pursuant  Ui  sub- 
section (a)  If — 

(  1  I  the  project  Is  .in  elintble  project  its 
determined  under  section  104 

i2i  the  pnjject  has  been  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  apprt>priale  -State  com- 
mission. 

I  3  1  the  State  commission  has  certified  to 
the  Commissioner,  In  accordance  with  the 
State  plan,  the  Federal  share  of  the  develop- 
ment cost  of  the  project,  and  .sufficient  fuuda 
to  pay  such  Federal  share  are  aviiUable  from 
the  applicable  allotnient  of  the  Slate  (In- 
chidliiK  .it-.y  applicable  reallotmeiu  to  the 
State) . 

(4)  the  project  'i.is  pursuant  to  the  State 
plan,  been  assigned  a  priority  that  i.s  higher 
than  th.Ht  of  all  other  project.s  within  such 
State  (chargeable  to  the  same  all(jtment) 
which  meets  all  the  requirements  of  thU 
section  (Other  th.^n  this  clause ►  and  for 
which  Federal  fund.s  have  not  yet  been  re- 
served 

(5)  the  Commissi. mer  determines  that  the 
construction  will  be  undertaken  In  an  eco- 
nomical manner  and  will  not  be  of  elatjorate 
or  extravagant  design  or  materials;  and 

(8)  the  Commissioner  determines  that  (In 
addition  to  the  assurance  required  by  sec- 
tion 403  and  such  assurance  as  to  title  to 
the  site  as  he  may  deem  necessary  1  the  ap- 
plication contains  or  Is  .supported  by  *<»tls- 
factory  assurances    - 

( .\  I  that  Federal  fund.s  received  by  the 
applicant  will  be  used  solely  for  defraylnff 
the  development  cost  of  the  project  covered 
by  such  application. 

(B|  that  sufficient  funds  will  be  available 
to  meet  the  non-Federal  p<irtlon  of  such 
ct)st  and  to  provide  for  the  effective  u.se  of 
the  academic  facility  ujxn  comple'lon, 
and 

(C)  that  the  facility  will  t>e  u^ed  as  an 
academic  facility  during  at  least  the  period 
of  the  Fedeml  Interest  therein  (iis  defined 
m  section  404 1 . 

(Ct  Amendments  of  applications  shall  ex- 
cept aa  the  Commissioner  may  i)therwl8e  pro- 
vide by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as  origi- 
nal applications. 

Amount  of  grant-  Payrnent 

Sec  107  Upon  his  approval  of  any  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  under  this  title,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  reserve  from  the  applicable 
allotment  (Including  any  applicable  reallot- 
ment)  available  therefor,  the  amount  of  such 
grant,  which  (subject  to  the  limits  of  such 
allotment  or  reallotment)  shall  be  equal  to 
the  Federal  shaxe  (ascertained  by  him  under 
section  106ib)(3»)  of  the  development  cost 
of  the  project  covered  by  such  applic^ition 
The  Commissioner  ahall  pay  such  reserved 
amount,  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  In  auch  instailmeuts  consistent 
with  construction  progress,  as  he  may  deter- 
mine The  Commlssloiiera  reservation  of 
any  amount  under  this  section  may  be 
amended  by  him.  either  upon  approval  erf  an 
amendment  of  the  application  covering  such 
project  or  upon  revision  of  the  estimated  de- 
velopment cost  of  a  project  with  respect  to 
which  such  reservation  was  oxade.  and  in  the 
event  of  an  upward  revision  of  such  esti- 
mated coet  approved  by  him  he  may  reserve 
the  Federal  share  of  the  added  cost  only  from 
the  applicable  alU^tment  (or  reallotmeii'  I 
available  at  the  time  of  such  approval 

Administration  of  State  p/ari.i 

Sac  loe  IS)  Tt\t  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  dlsafTprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
uiuler  this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  commission 
submitting  the  plan  reasonable  notice  and 
ODOortunity  for  a  hearing. 


(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  the  State  commission  administering  a 
St.ate  plan  approved  under  this  title,  finds   - 

(1)  that  the  State  plan  h.is  been  s«> 
changed  that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the 
pruv  I Hions  of  section  1 03  ( a ) .  or 

I  J)  that  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
tiiere  is  a  failure  to  comply  subsUntially 
with  any  such  provision, 

the  C^jmmlssioner  shall  notify  such  Slate 
ci>mmi8slon  that  the  State  will  not  be  re- 
g.irded  ius  eligible  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
rrnm  under  this  title  until  he  Is  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  lunger  any  such  failure  to  comply. 

Judicial  revieie 

Sec  109  (a)(1)  If  any  Stiite  Is  dls&iUlsfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
renpect  to  the  approval  of  Its  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  section  103(a)  or  with  his  final 
action  under  section  106(b),  such  State  m<»y 
appeal  to  the  United  States  co\irt  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State  is  located 
nie  summons  and  notice  of  appeal  may  be 
."served  at  any  place  In  the  United  States 
The  Commissioner  shall  forthwith  certify 
nnd  file  in  the  court  the  transcript  of  the 
proceedings  and  the  record  on  which  he 
based  his  action 

(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commls- 
.sioner.  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive:  but  the  court,  for  good 
cau-se  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  tran.scrlpt  and  record  of  the  further 
proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence. 

(3)  The  court  shall  have  jvirlsdlcUon  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside,  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Suf>reme  Court  of  the  United  State."^ 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
m  title  26,  United  States  Code,  section  1254 

(b)(1)  Any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  Is  denied  a  grant  or  loan  under 
this  UUe  or  title  in  of  this  Act  or  which 
has  had  the  amount  of  such  a  grant  or  loan 
It  receives  reduced  because  of  the  lack  of 
funds  available  In  a  particular  year  may 
bring  a  civil  action  to  obtain  a  review  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Conunlssloner  extending 
gnuita  or  loans,  aa  the  case  may  be.  to  other 
institutions  of  higher  education  insofar  as 
the  other  grants  or  loans  are  claimed  to  be 
Invalid  under  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(2)  Any  action  brought  under  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  of  this  subsection  must  be 
c<jmnienc*d  within  sixty  days  after  the  final 
decision  of  the  Commlseloner.  Such  action 
shall  be  brought  In  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
UfKin  the  commencement  ol  such  action  the 
Commissioner  shall  file  in  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  upon  which  the 
findings  or  decision  complained  i>f  are  based. 
The  bringing  of  an  action  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not.  pending  the  determination 
thereof,  aflfeot  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Commissioner  under  this  title  or  title  III  of 
this  Act.  The  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  any 
such  action,  and  the  court  shall  have  power 
to  enter,  upon  the  pleadings,  and  record  of 
proceedings,  a  Judgment  affirming,  modify- 
ing, or  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Conunls- 
sloner. The  findings  of  the  Commissioner 
as  to  any  fact.  If  supported  by  substantial 
evidence,  ahall  be  conclusive,  but  all  rulings 
of  law.  conclusions  of  law,  and  mixed  con- 
clusions of  fact  and  law  shall  be  subject  to 
unlimited  Judicial  review.  Any  party  to 
such  action  aggrieved  by  a  final  order  en- 
tered therein  by  the  district  court  shall  be 
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entitled  to  a  review  thereof  by  the  Supreme 
Court  through  the  filing  In  that  court,  with- 
in sixty  days  after  the  entry  of  that  order. 
of  an  api>eal  therefrom.  Any  action  Inatl- 
tuted  in  accordance  with  this  section  shall 
survive  notwithstanding  any  change  In  the 
person  occupying  the  office  of  Commissioner 
c>r  any  vacancy  in  such  office. 

•nTLE  n — caANTB  roa  cowsraucnoN  or 

CRAOTTATK  ACADBMIC  rACIUTirS 

Appropriations  authorized 

Sec.  aoi.  In  order  to  Increase  the  supply 
of  highly  qualified  personnel  critically 
needed  by  the  community.  Industry,  govern- 
ment, research,  and  teaching,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1964,  and  each  of  the  four  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  make  construction  grants  to 
assist  Institutions  of  higher  education  to 
improve  existing  graduate  echools  and  co- 
operative graduate  centers,  and  to  assist  In 
the  establishment  of  graduate  schools  and 
cooperative  graduate  centers  of  excellence. 
For  the  ptupoee  of  making  grants  under  this 
title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  •26,000,(XX>  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1964,  and  the  sum  of 
$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year;  but 
for  the  flacal  year  ending  June  90,  1967,  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  only  such  siuns 
may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorise  by  law.  Sums  ao  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  shall  remain  available  for  grants  luider 
this  title  until  the  end  of  the  next  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

Grants 

Sac.  202.  (a)  Grants  under  this  title  may 
be  made  to  Institutions  of  higher  education 
and  to  cooperative  graduate  center  boards 
to  assist  them  to  meet  the  development  costs 
for  projects  for  construction  ol  academic  fa- 
cilities for  graduate  schools  and  cooperative 
graduate  centers.  Such  grants  may  be  made 
only  upon  application  therefor  at  such  time 
or  times,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  or 
accompanied  by  such  Information  as  the 
Commissioner  finds  necessary  to  determine 
eligibility  for  the  grants  and  the  amounts 
thereof. 

(b)  Orants  under  this  title  for  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities  may  not  exceed 
33 >3  per  centum  of  the  development  cost  of 
any  such  construction  project. 

(c)(1)  The  Commlseloner  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  ap>pIlcatlon  for  a  grant  under  this 
title  without  the  advice  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee established  under  section  903. 

(2)  In  determining  whether  to  approve 
applications  for  grants  under  this  title,  the 
order  In  which  to  approve  such  applications, 
and  the  amount  of  the  grants,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  give  consideration  to  the  extent 
to  which  8\ich  projects  will  contribute  to 
achieving  the  objectives  of  this  title  and  also 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  will  aid  In 
attaining  a  wider  distribution  throughout 
the  United  States  of  graduate  schools  and 
cooperative  graduate  centers. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  title  the  total  of  the  payments  from 
the  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
this  title  made  with  respect  to  projects  In 
any  State  may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to   12  <  J   per  centum  of  such  appropriation. 

i4dri3ory  Committee 

Sec.  203.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
in  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Education,  consisting  of 
The  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  Chalmum; 
one  representative  from  the  Office  of  Sdenoe 
and  Technology  In  the  Kxeeutlve  Office  of 
ihe  President;  one  from  the  National  Set- 
ence  Foundation;  and  eight  members  ap- 
!>olnted.  without  regard  to  the  elvU  aenrioe 
laws,  by  the  Commissioner  with  tlie  approral 
of  the  Secretary.  Such  appointed  members 
shall  be  selected  from  leading  authorlUes  in 
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the  field  of  education,  at  least  three  of  whom 
shall  be  from  the  field  of  the  humanities, 
with  at  least  one  of  these  three  from  a 
graduate  school  of  education. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  ahall  advise 
the  Commissioner  (1)  on  the  action  to  be 
taken  with  regard  to  each  application  for  a 
grant  under  this  title,  and  (2)  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  general  regulations  and  with 
respect  to  policy  matters  arising  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title.  Including  the 
development  of  criteria  for  approval  of  ap- 
plications thereunder.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee may  appoint  such  special  advisory 
and  technical  experts  and  consultants  as 
may  be  useful  in  carrying  out  its  functions. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
and  special  advisory  and  technical  experts 
and  consultants  appointed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  shall,  while  serving  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Advisory  Committee,  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
but  not  exceeding  $75  per  day.  Including 
travel  time;  and,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73h-2)  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

TTTLE  III LOANS  FOE  CONSTauCTION  OF 

ACADEMIC  rACILITIES 

Lending  authority 

Sbc.  301.  The  Commissioner  may,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
make  loans  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion or  to  higher  education  building  agencies 
for  construction  of  academic  facilities. 
Loan  limit  /or  any  State 

Sac.  302.  Not  more  than  12 'i  per  centum 
of  the  fiuds  provided  for  in  this  title  In  the 
form  of  loans  shall  be  used  for  loans  to  In- 
sUtuUons  of  higher  educaUon  or  higher  edu- 
cation building  agencies  within  any  one 
SUte. 

Eligibility  cx>nditions.  amounts,  and  terms 
of  loans 
Sec.  303.  (a)  No  loan  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  made  unless  the  Commissioner 
finds  (1)  that  not  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  development  cost  of  the  facility  will  be 
financed  from  non-Federal  sotirces,  (2)  that 
the  applicant  is  unable  to  secure  the  amoimt 
of  such  loan  from  other  sources  upon  terniB 
and  conditions  equally  as  favorable  as  the 
terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  loans 
under  this  title,  and  (3)  that  the  construc- 
tion will  be  undertaken  In  an  economical 
manner  and  that  It  will  not  be  of  elaborate 
or  extraTagant  design  or  materials. 

(b)  A  loan  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
secured  In  such  manner,  and  shall  be  repaid 
wltiiln  such  period  not  exceeding  fifty  years, 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner; 
and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  which  shall  not  be  less 
than  a  per  annum  rate  that  Is  one-quarter 
of  1  percentage  point  above  the  average  an- 
nual interest  rate  on  all  interest-bearing  obll- 
gatkms  of  the  United  States  forming  a  part 
of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall,  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1964,  and  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  make  loans 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
construction  of  academic  facilities  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  proTtslons  of  this  title. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  loans  under  this 
title,  there  la  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $120,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  each 
at  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years;  but  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  here- 


after authorize  by  law.  In  addition  to  the 
sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965.  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  for  making  such  loans  the  differ- 
ence (if  any)  between  the  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence for  preceding  fiscal  years  and  the  ag- 
gregate ol  the  sums  which  were  appropriated 
for  such  preceding  years  under  such  sentence. 

General  provisions  for  loan  program 
Sec.  304.  (a)  Such  financial  transactions 
of  the  Commissioner  as  the  making  of  loans 
and  vouchers  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
In  connection  with  such  financial  transac- 
tions, except  with  respect  to  administrative 
expenses,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  on  all 
officers  of  the  Government. 

( b )  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  ( 1 )  to 
prescribe  a  schedule  of  fees  which,  in  his 
Judgment,  would  be  adequate  In  the  aggre- 
gate to  cover  necessary  expenses  of  tnaUng 
inspections  (Including  audits)  and  providing 
representatives  at  the  site  of  projects  In  con- 
nection with  loans  imder  this  title,  and  (2) 
to  condition  the  making  of  such  loans  on 
agreement  by  the  applicant  to  pay  such  fees. 
For  the  purpKiee  of  providing  such  services, 
the  Commissioner  may,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 402(b),  utilize  any  agency,  and  such 
agency  may  accept  reimbursement  or  pay- 
ment for  such  services  from  such  applicant 
or  from  the  Commissioner,  and  shall,  tf  a 
Federal  agency,  credit  such  amounts  to  the 
appropriation  (x  fund  against  which  ex- 
penditures by  such  agency  for  such  services 
have  been  charged. 

(c)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  this  tlUe,  the  Commiasloner, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  may — 

(1)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title; 

(2)  sue  and  be  sued  In  any  court  of  record 
of  a  State  having  general  jurisdiction  or  in 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States,  and 
such  district  courts  shall  have  juiisdictlon 
of  civil  actions  arising  under  this  title  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and 
any  action  Instituted  imder  this  subsection 
by  or  against  the  Commissioner  shall  survive 
notwithstanding  any  change  in  the  person 
occupjrlng  the  cOlce  of  Commissioner  or  any 
vacancy  in  such  office;  but  no  attachnwnt, 
injunction,  garnishment,  or  other  similar 
process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  Issued  against 
the  Conunlssloner  or  property  under  his  con- 
trol, and  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  except  litigation  arising  out  of  activities 
under  this  title  from  the  application  of  sec- 
tions 507(b)  and  3679  of  title  28  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code  and  of  section  367  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (6  U.8.C.  816) ; 

(3)  foreclose  on  any  property  or  commence 
any  action  to  protect  or  enforce  any  right 
conferred  upon  him  by  any  law.  contract,  or 
other  agreement,  and  bid  for  and  purchase 
at  any  foreclosure  or  any  other  sale  any  prop- 
erty In  connection  with  which  he  has  made 
a  loan  pursuant  to  this  title;  and,  in  the 
event  of  any  such  acquialtlon  (and  notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  acquisition,  handling,  or  disposal 
of  real  property  by  the  United  States) ,  com- 
plete, administer,  remodri  and  convert,  dls- 
poee  of,  lease,  and  otherwise  deal  with,  such 
property:  Provided,  That  any  such  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property  shall  not  deprive  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thsreof  of  its 
civil  or  criminal  Jurisdiction  in  and  over 
such  property  or  impair  the  civil  rights  un- 
der the  State  or  local  laws  of  the  inhabitants 
on  such  property; 

(4)  sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  lease,  real  or  peraonai  piopetty,  and 
sell  or  exchange  any  securitlae  or  obliga- 
tions, upon  such  terms  as  be  may  flz; 
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(6)  cubj«et  to  tbe  speclflc  Itmltatlonfl  In 
tblA  tltto,  nrinwnt  to  the  modiflcAtlon.  with 
rwpect  to  tlw  mt«  of  interwt.  time  of  pay- 
ment of  ftny  InrtalliiMnt  of  principal  or  In- 
t«r«et,  eecurtty.  cr  any  other  term  of  any 
contract  or  afi—aent  to  which  he  la  a  party 
or  which  has  bam  tranaferred  to  him  ptir- 
s\iant  to  this  aaetkn;  and 

(6)  include  tn  any  contract  or  instru- 
ment made  puraoant  to  thla  title  such  other 
covenants.  condlUoaa.  or  provisions  (Includ- 
ing proTlalona  dMlgnad  to  assure  against  use 
of  the  facility,  conatructed  with  the  aid  of 
a  loan  under  this  title,  for  purpoees  de- 
scribed m  section  401(a)  (2)  )  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  -.his 
title  will  be  acbleved. 

TITLB    XV OBMnUL     PBOVUilONS 

Delinitions 

Bec.  401.  As  used  In  this  Act— 
(a)(1)  Szeept  as  provided  in  subpftra- 
graph  (3)  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "aca- 
demic facllltiss"  means  structures  suitable 
for  use  as  iilsswmsns  laboratories,  libraries, 
and  related  faoUltlss  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  Instructlao  of  students,  or  for  research, 
or  for  administration  of  the  educational  or 
research  prognuns.  of  an  Institution  of  high- 
er education,  and  malntenamce.  storage,  or 
utility  fadlltlss  asssntlal  to  operation  of  the 
foregoing  facUltlas. 

(3)  The  term  "academic  faculties"  shall 
not  Include  (A)  any  facility  intended  pri- 
marily for  events  for  which  admission  Is  to 
t)e  charged  to  the  general  public,  (B)  any 
gymnasium  or  other  facility  specially  de- 
signed for  athletic  or  recreational  activities, 
other  than  for  an  academic  course  in  physical 
education  or  whers  the  Commissioner  finds 
that  the  physleal  integration  of  such  facili- 
Ues  with  oChsr  academic  facilities  included 
under  this  Act  is  required  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  this  Act,  (C)  any  facility  used 
or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  as 
a  place  for  religious  worship.  (D)  any  facility 
which  (although  not  a  facility  described  in 
the  preceding  clause)  is  used  or  to  be  used 
primarily  In  oonasotlon  with  any  part  of  the 
program  at  a  school  or  department  of  divin- 
ity, or  (B)  any  faculty  used  or  to  be  used 
by  a  school  of  msdldne.  dentistry,  oete- 
opathy,  pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry,  nurs- 
ing, or  public  hsaith.  For  the  purpoees  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  term  "school  or  de- 
partment of  dlrinlty**  means  an  institution, 
or  a  departmant  or  branch  of  an  Institution, 
wtiose  program  is  specifically  for  the  educa- 
tion of  students  to  prepare  them  to  become 
ministers  of  rsUglon  or  to  enter  upon  some 
other  rellgkNiB  vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to 
teach  theological  sabjecu. 

(b)(1)  lbs  term  "construction"  means 
(A)  veetion  of  new  or  expansion  of  exUt- 
Ing  structures,  and  the  aoqulaltlon  and  In- 
stallation of  Initial  squlpment  therefor;  (B) 
acquisition  of  sslsCtng  structures  not  owned 
by  the  Instltiitkm  Involved;  (C)  rehabilita- 
tion, alteration,  conversion,  or  Improvement 
(Including  the  acquisition  and  Installation 
of  Initial  aqolpoient,  or  modemleatlon  or 
replacement  of  bollt-ln  equipment)  of  exist- 
ing structures;  or  (D)  a  combination  of  any 
two  or  more  of  the  foregoing. 

(3)  The  term  "equipment'  includes,  in 
addition  to  madUnery,  utilities,  and  built- 
in  equipment  and  any  necessary  enclosures 
or  struetuzee  to  house  them,  all  other  Items 
necaesary  for  the  functioning  of  a  particular 
facility  as  an  academic  facility.  Including 
necessary  fumltare,  except  books,  currlcular 
and  propam  materials,  and  Items  al  current 
operating  axpaoss  such  as  fuel,  supplies,  and 
the  like:  the  tsrm  "Initial  equipment"  means 
equipment  aequlrsd  and  installed  in  con- 
nection with  construction  ss  defined  In  para- 
graph (1)(A)  or  (B)  of  this  subsection  or. 
In  cases  lefeiied  to  In  paragraph  (1)(C), 
equipmsnt  aequlrad  and  installed  as  part  of 
the  lehalillltafMon.  alteration,  eonversloo,  or 
improvement  of  an  existing  structure  which 


structure  would  otherwise  not  be  adequate 
for  use  as  an  academic  facility;  and  the  terms 
•equipment",  'initial  equipment",  and 
built-in  equipment"  shall  be  more  par- 
ticularly defined  by  the  Commissioner  by 
regulation. 

<c)  The  term  "development  cost",  with  re- 
spect to  an  academic  facility,  means  the 
amount  found  by  the  Commissioner  to  be  the 
cost,  to  the  applicant  lor  a  grant  or  loan 
under  this  Act.  of  the  construction  involved 
and  the  cost  of  necessary  acquisition  of  the 
land  on  which  the  facility  Is  located  and  of 
necessary  site  Improvements  to  permit  Its 
use  for  such  facility,  but  excluding  any  cost 
Incurred  l>efore.  or  under  a  contract  entered 
Into  before  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
There  shall  further  be  excluded  from  the  de- 
velopment C08C — 

(1)  m  determining  the  amount  of  any 
grant  under  title  I  or  II  of  this  Act,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (A)  any  Federal 
grant  which  the  Institution  has  obtained,  or 
Is  assured  of  obuilnlng,  under  any  law  other 
than  this  Act,  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion that  is  to  be  financed  with  the  aid  of  a 
grant  under  title  I  or  II  of  this  Act,  and  (B) 
the  amount  of  any  non-Federal  funds  re- 
quired to  l)e  expended  as  a  condition  of  such 
other  Federal  ^ant.  and 

(2)  in  determining  the  amount  of  any  loan 
under  title  III  of  this  Act,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  any  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance which  the  Institution  hiis  obtained, 
or  Is  assured  of  obtaining,  under  any  law- 
other  than  this  Act,  wlUi  respect  to  the  con- 
struction that  is  to  be  financed  with  the  aid 
of  a  loan  under  title  III  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  term  Federal  share"  means  a  per- 
centage (as  determined  under  the  applicable 
State  plan)  not  In  excess  of  33  4  P*""  centum 
of  the  development  cost  of  a  project  covered 
by  an  application  for  a  grant  for  the  con- 
strucUon  of  an  academic  facility  under  title 
I  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  term  "higher  education  building 
agency"  means  (1)  an  agency,  public  au- 
thority, or  other  Instrumentality  of  a  State 
authorized  to  provide,  or  finance  the  con- 
strviction  of,  academic  facilities  for  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  (whether  or  not 
also  authorized  to  provide  or  finance  other 
facilities  for  such  or  other  educational  insti- 
tutions, or  for  their  students  or  faculty),  or 
(3)  any  corporation  (no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  Inures  or  may  lawfully 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  individual)  (A)  established  by  an 
institution  of  higher  education  lor  the  sole 
purpose  of  providing  academic  facilities  for 
the  use  of  such  Institution,  and  (B)  upon 
dissolution  of  which  all  UUe  to  any  property 
purchased  or  built  from  the  proceeds  of  any 
loan  made  under  title  III  of  this  Act  will 
pass  to  such  institution. 

(f)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  institution  in 
any  State  which — 

(1)  admits  as  regular  students  only  in- 
dividuals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  or  the  recognized  equiv- 
alent of  such  a  certificate; 

(3)  Is  legally  authorized  within  such 
State  to  provide  a  program  of  education 
beyond  high  school; 

(3)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor  s  degree,  or  pro- 
vides not  lees  than  a  two-year  program 
which  is  accepUble  for  full  credit  toward 
such  a  degree,  or  offers  a  two-year  program 
in  engineering,  mathematics,  or  the  physi- 
cal or  biological  sciences  which  Is  designed 
to  prepare  the  student  to  work  as  a  tech- 
nician and  at  a  semi  professional  level  in 
engineering,  scientific,  or  other  technological 
fields  which  require  the  understanding  and 
application  of  basic  engineering,  scientific, 
or  mathematical  principles  or  knowledge; 

(4)  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  Insti- 
tution; and 


( 5 )  la  accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  or  association  listed  by 
the  Conunlssioner  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph or.  If  not  so  accredited.  Is  an  Institu- 
tion whose  credits  are  accepted,  on  trans- 
fer, by  not  leas  than  three  Institutions  which 
are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the  same 
basis  as  If  transferred  from  an  institution 
s<}  accredited  Prortdcd,  houever.  That  In  the 
case  of  an  institution  offering  a  two-yenr 
program  in  engineering,  mathematics,  or  the 
physical  or  biological  sciences  which  is  de- 
-signed  to  prepare  the  student  U)  work  as  ;i 
technician  and  at  a  semiprofesslonal  level 
III  engineering,  scientific,  or  technological 
fields  which  require  the  understanding  and 
ajjpUcatlon  of  basic  engineering,  scientific, 
or  mathematical  principles  or  knowledge,  the 
Commissioner  shall  prescribe  the  standards 
of  content,  scope,  and  quality  which  must 
be  met  In  order  to  qualify  the  institution 
for  asBlstance  under  this  Act:  Provided,  hou- 
I'lrr,  That  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph (5)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  satisfied  in 
the  case  of  an  Institution  applying  for  as- 
.sistance  under  this  Act,  If  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  there  is  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  upon  completion  of  the  project 
for  which  such  assistance  Is  requested,  or 
upon  completion  of  that  project  and  others 
under  construction  or  planned  and  to  be 
commenced  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  in- 
stitution will  meet  such  requirements.  For 
the  purpoees  of  this  paragraph  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  rec- 
ognized accrediting  agencies  or  associations 
which  he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority 
.i.s  to  the  quality  of  education  or  training 
orT»Ted 

(g)  The  term  "cooperative  graduate  cen- 
ter" means  an  institution  or  program  cre- 
ated by  two  or  more  institutions  of  hlglier 
education  which  will  offer  to  the  students 
of  the  participating  Institutions  of  higher 
education  graduate  work  which  could  not 
be  offered  with  the  same  proficiency  and  or 
economy  at  the  individual  institution  of 
higher  education.  The  center  may  be  lo- 
cated or  the  program  carried  out  on  the 
campus  of  any  of  the  participating  Institu- 
tions or  at   a  separate  location. 

(h)  The  term  "cooperative  graduate  cen- 
ter board"  means  a  duly  constituted  Ixjard 
efttabllshed  to  construct  and  maintain  the 
cotjperatlve  graduate  center  and  coordinate 
academic  programs.  The  board  shall  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  each  of  the 
higher  education  institutions  participating 
In  the  center  and  of  the  community  In- 
volved At  least  one-third  of  the  boards 
members  shall  be  community  representa- 
tives. Tlie  board  shall  elect  by  a  majority 
vote  a  chairman  from  among  Its  member- 
ship. 

(I)  Tlie  term  high  school"  does  not  In- 
clude  any   grade   beyond   grade    12. 

(J)  The  term  "nonprofit  educational  in- 
stitution" means  an  educational  institution 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  corpora- 
tions or  associations  no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
ings of  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfiUly  Inure, 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
individual. 

(k)  The  term  "public  educational  Institu- 
tion" does  not  Include  a  school  or  Institution 
of  any  agency  of  the  United  States. 

(1)  The  term  "State"  Includes,  in  addition 
to  the  several  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  CommiMiwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa 
Federal  administration 
Sec    402    (a)  The  Commissioner  may  dele- 
gate  any   of   his   functions   imder    this   Act, 
except    the    making    of    regulations,    to   any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Bducation. 
(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  for   which  he   is  responsible,   the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  utilloe  the  serv- 
ices   and    factlitlea    of    any    agency    of    the 
Federal  Government  and  of  any  other  pub- 
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lie  or  nonprofit  agency  or  institution  In 
accordance  with  appropriate  agreements, 
iiiid  to  pay  for  such  services  either  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may 
be  agreed  upxm. 

(c)  The  Commissioner,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  may  appoint  one  or  more  advisory 
committees  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  the  admin- 
istration of  any  of  his  functions  under  title  I 
or  III  of  this  Act.  Members  of  any  such  com- 
mit "cp,  while  attending  conferences  or  meet- 
ings of  the  committee,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
but  not  exceeding  $75  per  day,  including 
travel  time;  and,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorlzed  by  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
E.xpenses  Act  of  1946  (6  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

Labor  standards 

Sec.  403.  (a)  "The  Commissioner  shall  not 
approve  any  application  for  a  grant  or  loan 
under  this  Act  except  upon  adequate  as- 
surance that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  performance  of  work  on  construction 
assisted  by  such  grant  or  loan  will  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  US.C.  376a-37«a-5 ) ,  and  will 
receive  overtime  compensation  in  accordance 
with  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Contract  Work  Hours  Standards  Act  (Public 
Law  87-581 ) ;  but.  In  the  case  of  any  non- 
profit educational  institution,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  waive  the  application  of  this 
subsection  In  cases  or  classes  of  cases  where 
laborers  or  mechanics,  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed at  any  time  In  the  constructloo  of 
the  project,  voluntarily  donate  their  services 
for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  costs  of 
construction  and  ths  Commissioner  deter- 
mines that  any  amounts  saved  thereby  are 
fully  credited  to  the  educational  institution 
undertaking  the  construction. 

( b )  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with 
respect  to  the  labor  standards  q>eclfled  in 
sul>section  (a)  of  this  section,  the  authority 
and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorganisation 
Plan  Ntmibered  14  of  1950  (15  FJt.  3176;  64 
Slat.  1267),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  Uit.C.  276c). 

Recovery  of  pai/menta 
Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that.  If  a  facility  constructed 
with  the  aid  of  a  grant  or  grants  under  title 
I  or  II  of  this  Act  is  used  as  an  academic 
facility  for  twenty  years  f (lowing  completion 
of  such  construction,  the  public  benefit  ac- 
cruing to  the  United  States  from  such  iise 
will  equal  or  exceed  in  value  the  amount  of 
such  grant  or  grants.  The  period  of  twenty 
years  after  completion  of  such  construction 
shall  therefore  be  deemed  to  be  the  period  of 
Federal  interest  in  such  facility  (or  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  If,  within  twenty  years  after  com- 
pletion of  construction  of  an  academic 
facility  which  has  been  constructed  in  part 
with  a  grant  or  grants  under  title  I  or  IZ 
of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  the  applicant  (or  Its  successor  in  title 
or  possession)  ceases  or  falls  to  be  a  public 
or  nonprofit  Institution,  or 

(2)  the  facility  ceases  to  be  used  as  an 
academic  facility,  or  the  facility  Is  used  as  a 
facility  excluded  from  the  term  "academic 
facility"   by  section   401(a)(2), 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  such  applicant  (or  successor)  aa 
amount  which  bears  to  the  then  value  fltf 
the  facility   (or  so  much  thereof  as  consti- 


tuted an  approved  pu-oject  or  projects)  the 
same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  such  Federal 
grant  or  grants  bore  to  the  development  cost 
of  the  facility  financed  with  the  aid  of  such 
grant  or  grants.  Such  value  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by 
action  brought  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  such  facility 
Is  situated. 

Method  of  payment 
Sec.  405.  Payments  under  this  Act  to  any 
State  or  Federal  agency,  institution  of  higher 
education,  or  any  other  organization,  pur- 
suant to  a  grant  or  loan,  may  be  made  in 
installments,  and  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  with  respect  to  grants 
or  loans  with  necessary  adjustments  on  ac- 
count of  overpayments  or  underpayments. 

AdTninistrative  appropriations  authorized 
Sxc.  406.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO,  1964,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  cost  of  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Federal  control  not  authorized 
Sec.  407.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over,  or  impose  any  re- 
quirements or  condition  with  respect  to,  the 
personnel,  curriculum,  methods  of  Instruc- 
tion, or  administration  of  any  educational 
institution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

OOMXirmE    AlCKKDlCEirr 

On  page  7,  line  2,  Insert  "State"  immedi- 
ately before  "commlBslon". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ooicifrmcx  amkndicxnts 

Page  7,  line  4,  Insert  "State"  Immediately 
before  "commission". 

Page  8,  beginning  In  line  6,  strike  out 
"each  of  the  first  two  fiscal  years"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  first  fiscal  year". 

Page  10,  after  line  6,  insert  the  following: 

"(c)  Section  4  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  shall  apply  to  the  prescription 
of  regulations  under  this  section,  notwlth. 
standing  the  provisions  of  clsuse  (2)  there- 
of."' 

Page  14,  line  5,  strike  out  "  ( 1 )  ". 

Page  14,  line  15,  strike  out  "(2)'"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(b) "". 

Page  14,  line  24.  strike  out  "(3)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

Page  16.  beginning  with  line  5,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  16  on  page  16. 

Page  23.  beginning  in  line  6,  strike  out 
".  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law.". 

Page  23,  line  7.  strike  out  "may  be"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "are". 

Page  26,  line  7,  after  •'divinity"  Insert  the 
following:  "(For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  term  'school  or  department  of 
divinity'  means  an  institution,  or  a  depart- 
ment or  branch  of  an  institution,  whose  pro- 
gram Is  specifically  for  the  education  of  stu- 
dents to  prepare  them  to  become  ministers 
of   religion   or   to   enter   upon   some   other 


religious  vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to 
teach  theological  subjects.) " 

Page  26.  beginning  in  line  9,  strike  out 
"For  the"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
line  15. 

Page  30,  line  23,  strike  out  "the  Com- 
missioner" and  all  that  follows  down  through 
"Act''  In  line  1  on  page  31,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "If  the  Commissioner 
determines  there  Is  no  nationally  recognized 
accrediting  agency  or  association  qualified  to 
accredit  such  Institutions,  he  shall,  under 
section  402(c),  appoint  an  advisory  commit- 
tee, composed  of  persons  ^eclally  qualified 
to  evaluate  training  provided  by  such  Insti- 
tutions, which  shall  prescribe  the  standards 
of  content,  scope,  and  quality  which  must 
be  met  in  order  to  qualify  such  Institutions 
for  assistance  under  this  Act  and  shall  also 
determine  whether  particular  institutions 
meet  such  standards". 

Page  36,  strike  out  lines  16  through  21, 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  407.  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States,  shall  exer- 
cise any  direction,  supervision,  or  control 
over  or  prescribe  any  requirements  or  condi- 
tions with  respect  to  the  personnel,  curricu- 
lum, methods  of  Instruction,  or  administra- 
tion of  any  educational  Institution  with  re- 
spect to  which  any  funds  have  been  made 
available  or  expended  ptirsuant  to  this  Act." 

AMENDMXNT    OrTERED    BT    IIS.    ANDERSON 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  text 
of  the  bill  which  the  committee  amend- 
ment proixjses  to  strike  out  on  page  15, 
line  9. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendn^nt  offered  by  Mr.  Andxsson  as  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bill : 
On  page  15,  beginning  with  line  9,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  21  on  page  16 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  The  Commissioner's  approval  or 
disapproval  of  an  application  for  a  grant 
under  title  I  or  loan  under  title  in  shall  be 
effected  by  an  order  which  shall  be  oon- 
cluslve  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection.  Notice  of  such  order  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Beglster  and  shall 
contain  such  Information  as  the  Conunls- 
sioner deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Any  institution  of  higher  education 
which  is  or  may  be  prejudioed  by  the  order 
of  the  OxnmisBloner  making  such  a  loan  in 
a  particular  year  to  another  institution  <kC 
higher  education,  or  such  a  grant  in  such 
year  to  another  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  the  same  State,  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  making  of  such  loan  or  grant 
serves  to  reduce  the  amount  of  funds  svall- 
able  for  loans  or  grants  In  su^  year  to  the 
institution  which  Is  or  may  be  prajudiced, 
may  bring  a  civil  action  ctf  declaratory  relief 
to  determine  whether  ths  order  of  ths  Com- 
missioner extending  the  loan  or  grant  to  such 
other  institution  is  consistent  with  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Defendants  in  such  action 
shall  be  the  Conunlssioner  and  the  institu- 
tion whose  application  has  been  approved. 
Such  an  action  may  be  brought  no  later  than 
60  days  after  ths  publication  at  ths  order 
of  the  Commissioner  In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(3)  (A)  Any  civil  action  under  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  shall  be  brought  In  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Columbis,  and  such  cotirt  shall 
havs  Jurisdiction  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy.  Any  audi  action 
pending  before  the  district  court  or  court  of 
appeals  for  hearing,  determination,  or  re- 
view shall  be  heard,  determined,  or  reviewed 
at  the  earliest  practicable  time  and  shall 
be  expedited  in  every  practicable  manner. 
All  procees,  including  eubpenas,  leeoed  by 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
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any  moh  dlstrtet  may  b«  acrved  m  any 
oth«r  diatiiot.  1*>  oo«t«  «liall  be  uscaaed 
,,jy>i^«»  the  UUMad  States  in  any  proceecUng 
under  this  ■ubaeetkm.  In  all  Utlgatkm  un- 
der tble  eub— ctkMi.  tbe  Ck>mmlMloner  shall 
tie  repreeented  by  tta*  Attorney  General. 

"tB)  The  Judgment  of  tbe  dietrlct  court 
shall  be  Kib)M«  to  review  as  provided  In  sec - 
Uons  1201  and  1364  of  title  28  or  the  United 
States  Code. 

(4)  (A)  After  reosipt  of  notice  of  the  In- 
stitution ot  aa  aetkm  under  this  subsection, 
the  CocninlMtoiMr  ahall.  pending  final  de- 
termination of  saoh  action,  malte  no  pay- 
ment on  a  grant  or  loan  ptirsuant  to  the 
order  which  la  rlt*?**^  to  be  invalid  in  such 
action. 

"(B)  When  and  If  any  Judgment  becomes 
anal  that  deelarss  Invalid  an  order  of  the 
Commissioner  under  this  subsection,  the  In- 
stitution reoelTlng  the  gr&nt  made  by  the 
CommlsatoDsr  parraant  to  such  order  shall 
refund  the  same,  and  If  a  loan  has  been 
made  pursuant  to  sneh  order  It  shall  be  re- 
funded with  aeerusd  interest  at  the  rate 
fixed  therefor,  for  credit  to  the  appropria- 
tion from  whloli  it  was  paid.  The  Commis- 
sioner may  In  bis  discretion  permit  defer- 
ment for  a  reasonable  time  ot  repayment 
of  the  grant  or  loan  including  interest 
thereon. 

"(C)  If  the  Oommlssloner's  order  In  favor 
ot  a  defendant  Institution  la  finally  set  aside 
pursuant  to  a  judgment  under  this  subsec- 
tion and  tha  Oommlssloner  has  determined 
that,  but  for  raeh  order,  the  plaintiff  Insti- 
tution's i^iplleatkm  would  have  been  ap- 
proved for  a  grant  or  loan  chargeable  to  the 
same  grant  allotment  or  loan  appropriation, 
such  allotment  or  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  «»»»>**«g  such  grant  or  loan  to 
the  rJ«««««y  asespt  to  the  extent  that  pay- 
ments thareCrooi  have  been  made  to  the 
defendant  Inatttutlon  and  are  not  recovered 
under  this  aubasctlon." 

Mr.  R008BVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
PTllamf>Pt^T  InQulry. 

The  CHAnUiAM.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ROOBIVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  Is 
not  the  effect  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment to  wipe  out  all  of  the  committee 
amendments,  not  Just  the  one  to  which 
he  refers?  And  secondly,  Mr.  Chairman. 
would  It  not  therefore  be  in  order  for 
the  gentleman  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment at  t>^<a  ttine  and  offer  it  afresh  after 
the  adoption  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  answer  to  the 
parliamentary  Inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Callfofnla,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  can  offer  the  amendment  at  this 
time  if  he  so  desires. 

The  gentlsman  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nised for  6  mtnutes. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman.        

Mr.  R008SVKLT.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman whether  he  would  not,  therefore, 
withdraw  his  amendment  until  we  can 
act  on  an  the  ctxnmittee  amendments 
when  it  win  then  be  in  order  for  the 
gentlemaui  to  reofler  his  amendment? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  really  have  no  ob- 
jection to  tbat  procedure.  I  have  checked 
with  the  Parilamentarian  of  the  House 
and  I  understand  It  would  be  better  be- 
fore we  actually  considered  the  commit- 
tee amendn^to. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  only  trouble 
is  then  it  would  wipe  out  all  the  other 
committee  amendments  that  are  very 


valuable  such  as  the  one  to  insert  the 
word  "State' .  That  is  a  very  important 
amendment. 

Mr.  Al^DERSON.  I  would,  of  course. 
want  to  be  sure  I  am  protected  in  my 
right  to  offer  the  amendment  at  the 
proper  time. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  Then.  Mr  Ciiau - 
man.  may  I  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Is  the  gentleman 
protected  to  offer  his  amendment  fol- 
lowing the  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson!  is  offering  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bill  which 
the  committee  amendment  proposes  to 
strike  out  and  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  the  other  commit- 
tee amendments  except  this  particular 
amendment.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment takes  precedence  over  just  this  one 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  essentially  with  some  modifications 
the  amendment  which  the  committee 
proposes  to  strike  by  its  committee 
amendment.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
language  beginning  on  line  9.  p««e  15, 
through  line  21  on  page  16. 

The  language  originally  in  the  bill  pro- 
vided that  it  would  apply  to  any  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  which  was 
denied  a  grant  or  a  loan,  and  I  have 
changed  this  by  the  language  of  the  per- 
fectmg  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
to  read  "That  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  which  Is  or  may  be  prejudiced 
by  the  order  of  the  Commissioner  mak- 
ing such  a  lo«ui  In  a  particular  year  has 
the  right  to  bring  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment action;  that  is,  to  bring  a  civil 
action  in  the  Federal  district  court." 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset,  the  reason 
I  have  been  prompted  to  offer  this  par- 
ticular amendment  is,  as  I  stated,  during 
the  time  I  took  under  consideration  of 
the  rule,  because  I  feel  there  is  a  very 
serious  constitutional  question  Involved 
in  this  legislation,  and  I  am  anxious  that 
it  be  reached  at  the  proper  time  and  in  a 
proper  setting  by  the  courts.  I  was  in- 
fluenced in  this  decision  by  reading  the 
memorandiim  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilcox, 
General  Counsel  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  it  is 
set  forth  In  Senate  Document  No.  29 
which  was  printed  in  the  first  session  of 
the  87th  Congress. 

Mr.  Wilcox  points  out  in  this  memo- 
randum that: 

The  constitutionality  of  exUting  Federal 
legislation  which  confers  some  Incidental 
benefits  upon  sectarian  educational  Institu- 
tions has  never  been  tested  In  the  courts. 
Federal  spending  legislation  ordinarily  car- 
ries no  provisions  for  Judicial  review. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  in  his  legal 
opinion : 

The  Federal  rule  wth  regard  to  standing  to 
sue  on  the  part  of  a  taxpayer  was  established 
(way  back)  in  lS2a  in  the  case  of  Mosm- 
chusetta  v.  Jf elZon. 

The  Federal  courU  are  similarly  barred 
from   considering   an    appeal   from   a   State 


court  where  a  iHxp.iyer's  Interest  Is  nut  fiub- 
Btantlal. 

He  goes  on  to  recommend  and  I  am 
quoting  directly  from  the  memorandum 
of  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare: 

If  Congress  wishes  to  make  possible  a  con- 
stitutional test  of  Federal  aid  to  sectarian 
schools.  It  might  authorize  Judicial  review 
In  the  contest  of  an  actual  case  or  contro- 
versy 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

The  same  legislation  would  also  provide 
tor  a  hearing  on  a  written  record  of  any  ap- 
plication rejected  and  a  statement  of  find- 
ings by  the  Commissioner 

That  Is  precisely  what  I  am  attempting 
to  do  by  the  amendment  I  am  offerinK. 
Thi.s  is  a  serious  question.  It  is  one,  I 
think,  which  ought  to  be  passed  on  by 
the  courts.  I  must  confess  I  cannot 
quite  buy  the  argument  raised  by  my 
very  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  that  somehow  the  Congress  is 
surrendering  a  part  of  its  constitutional 
power  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  stating  that  this 
question  ought  to  be  adjudicated.  It 
seems  to  me,  as  I  said  earlier  this  after- 
noon. If  we  have  spent  billions  of  dollars 
over  many  years  and  are  currently 
spending  In  direct  support  of  education 
at  the  Federal  level  $1.2  billion,  we  ought 
to  know  whether  or  not  that  is  a  consti- 
tutional expenditure  and  we  should  not 
be  obliged  to  stand  aside  for  now  and 
evermore  and  wonder  whether  or  not 
this  issue  is  going  to  be  resolved  in  one 
way  or  the  other. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  looking  over.  Just 
before  I  took  the  floor,  a  memorandiun 
prepared  by  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach,  which  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  was  kind  enough  to  show 
me.  in  which  he  suggests  that  the  possi- 
bility may  exist  under  the  legislation  as 
proposed  by  the  committee  to  bring 
about  this  kind  of  court  test. 

I  would  say,  if  it  is  possible  under  the 
language,  why  not  make  it  absolutely 
sure  that  we  have  a  test  in  a  proper  set 
of  circumstances?  I  can  see  no  objec- 
tion whatever  to  the  committee's  accept- 
ing and  the  House's  accepting  this  par- 
ticular amendment  so  that  we  can  ad- 
judicate and  settle  this  very  important 
question. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDE31SON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFP.  It  occurs  to  me  some  may 
be  concerned  that  if  such  a  court  test  is 
authorized  and  if  the  court  should  rule 
that  this  individual  provision  was  uncon- 
stitutional, it  might  strike  down  the  en- 
tire act.  To  those  who  hold  such  fear. 
I  suggest  it  would  be  possible  later  in  the 
bill  to  Incorporate  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  a  severability  amendment 
which  would  provide  If  the  court  should 
find  any  part  of  the  bill  unconstitutional, 
it  would  not  adversely  affect  other  parts 
of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia.  I  am  sure  his  sug- 
gestion is  correct,  and  it  would.  In  all 
probability,  be  accepted,  I  am  sure,  by 
the  committee. 
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Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It  should  be 
made  clear  here  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  article  m  defines 
the  Judicial  power,  and  it  places  that 
judicial  power  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  It  says  that  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  juris- 
diction in  certain  specified  cases  involv- 
ing Ambassadors,  ministers,  consuls. 
and  actions  by  the  States.  Then  it  goes 
on  to  say  that  appellate  Jurisdiction  Is 
subject  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late. 

It  is  my  own  view — and  I  think  it  is 
shared  by  many  of  the  people  who  are 
actually  proponents  of  this  Judicial  re- 
view amendment — ^that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  perhaps  gone  too  far  already 
in  destroying  the  balance  of  powers  that 
exists  in  this  Government.  It  is  not  my 
view  that  we  in  Congress  should  abdi- 
cate our  authority  to  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution any  further.  That  Is  what 
this  amendment  does.  It  says  that  we 
in  Congress  do  not  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution; we  do  not  determine  whether 
this  is  a  constitutional  expenditure  of 
funds.  We  ask  the  Supreme  Court  to 
tell  us  whether  it  is  constitutional  or  not. 
Is  that  what  we  really  want  to  do  at 
this  stage  in  our  history? 

I  think  the  balance  perhaps  is  already 
out  of  proportion  and  we  should  not 
move  further  in  that  direction.  The 
Congress  has  in  the  past  made  the  deci- 
sion in  the  expenditure  of  funds  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  the  expenditme 
of  those  funds.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  now  tell  the  Supreme  Court  that  we 
are  uncertain  in  this  field  for  the  first 
time  smd  ask  them,  "Will  you  please 
come  in  and  tell  us  whether  we  are  do- 
ing right  or  wrong?" 

The  issue  was  raised  as  to  why,  If  it 
is  now  legal,  if  it  is  now  possible  to  have 
a  review  of  this  kind  of  expenditure,  we 
are  opposed  to  placing  it  specifically  In 
the  law.  There  is  grave  legal  question 
as  to  whether  it  is  now  permissible  to 
have  a  review  of  this  kind  of  expendi- 
ture of  funds  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  is  because  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  that  there  must  be  a 
case  or  a  controversy,  and  no  litigant 
can  come  into  court  unless  there  is  a 
case  or  a  controversy  In  which  he  him- 
self Is  involved.  If  there  is  not  a  case 
or  a  controversy,  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
Congress  cannot  create  that  case  or  con- 
troversy by  act.  It  is  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  decide,  if  there  Is  a  case  or  con- 
troversy. There  are  many  Judicial  ex- 
perts who  say  that  this  case  can  be 
brought  under  proper  circumstances  into 
the  courts,  and  the  Supreme  Court  can 
review  it. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  get  into 
muddying  these  waters  at  this  stage  in 
such  a  fashion.  This  amendment.  I 
think,  is  a  rather  clumsy  amendment,  as 
prepared  in  our  committee,  and  this  is 
why  we  are  opposing  It  now. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
might  not  only  be  putting  ourselves  In 


the  position  of  abdicating  legislative  re- 
sponsibility but  of  meddling  in  the  Judi- 
cial authority  by  such  an  amendment? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  that  clearly 
the  action  that  we  take  here  by  passing 
such  an  amendment  would  have  rever- 
berations and  ramifications  that  most  of 
us  are  not  even  thinking  about  today; 
and  it  might  very  well  shake  the  fovmda- 
tlons  in  ways  that  we  have  not  antici- 
pated. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.    I  yield. 

Bdr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am  certainly  happy  to 
hear  the  expressions  on  the  part  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  they  are  worried 
about  the  abdication  of  legislative  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  about  the  first  time 
I  have  heard  anything  like  that  during 
this  session  of  Congress.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if,  as  the  gentleman  attempts  to 
argue,  we  c>ossibly  may  be  able  to  do  it 
now  under  the  legislation  that  the  com- 
mittee offers,  what  possible  wrong,  what 
possible  harm  can  come  from  this  Con- 
gress making  it  absolutely  definite  and 
clear  that  we  want  a  judicial  expression? 
Certainly  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  flntJ 
arbiter  of  what  the  Constitution  means. 

Blr.  GOODELL.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  not  the  first  time  he 
has  heard  it  from  my  lips  in  this  session 
of  Congress,  that  we  should  not  abdicate 
legislative  authority.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  gentleman's  philosophic  view  in 
this  respect. 

Secondly,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
we  should  not  enter  into  this  field  with 
this  kind  of  an  amendment  which  tries 
to  grant  to  the  Supreme  Court  authority 
which  many  experts  feel  it  does  not  have 
now.  If  we  do  do  this  we  will  not  be 
able  to  judge  the  consequences  for  years 
ahead.    Let  us  not  do  it  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AICXNDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     MATTHEWS 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Matthews:  Be- 
ginning with  line  11  on  page  2,  strike  out 
everything  down  through  line  31,  on  page 
16,  and  insert  the  following: 

"TITLB  I CKANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  UNDER- 

CRADXT\TE    ACADEMIC    FAdLITTES 

"Appropriations  authorized 
"Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  'Commissioner')  shall  carry  out  dur- 
ing the  Hscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years  a 
program  of  grants  for  the  construction  of 
academic  facilities  of  State  and  other  pub- 
lic institutions  of  higher  education  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  title. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  stmi  of  $230,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1B64,  and 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years;  but 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
and  the   succeeding   fiscal   year,   only  such 


sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  svuns  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  the  preceding  sentence,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  for  making  such 
grants,  the  difference  (If  any)  between  the 
sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
the  preceding  sentence  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  years  and  the  aggregate  of  the  sums 
which  were  appropriated  for  such  preceding 
years  under  such  sentence. 

"(c)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  remain  available  for  reserva- 
tion as  provided  In  section  105  until  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  next  succeeding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  appropriated. 

"Allotments  to  States 
"Sec.  102.    (a)    Of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  101  for  any  fiscal  year 

(1)  one-half  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Com- 
missioner among  the  States  so  that  the  al- 
lotment to  each  State  under  this  clause  will 
be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  one-half  as  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  State  or  other  public  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  In  such  State 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  such  institutions  In  all  the  States; 
and  (2)  the  remaining  one-half  shall  be  al- 
lotted by  him  among  the  States  so  that  the 
allotment  to  each  State  under  this  clause 
will  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  grades  nine  to  twelve 
(both  inclusive)  of  schools  In  such  State 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  students  in 
such  grades  in  schools  in  all  the  States.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  (A)  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  State  or 
other  public  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of  (1)  the  number  of  full-time  students  and 
(11)  the  full-time  equivalent  of  the  nimiber 
of  part-time  students  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions; and  (B)  determinations  as  to  en- 
rollment under  either  clause   (1)   or  clause 

(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  made  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  data  for  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
with  respect  to  such  enrollment  are  avail- 
able to  him. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  each  allotment  to  a 
State  under  this  section  shall  be  available,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
for  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  development 
cost  of  approved  projects  for  the  construction 
of  academic  facilities  within  such  State  by 
State  or  other  public  Institutions  of  higher 
education.  Sums  allotted  to  a  State  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  shall  remain 
available  for  reservation  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 105  until  the  close  of  the  next  fiscal  year, 
in  addition  to  the  siuns  allotted  to  such 
State  for  such  next  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  All  amounts  allotted  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965, 
and  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
which  are  not  reserved  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 105  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  are  allotted,  shall  be  reallotted  by 
the  Commissioner,  on  the  basis  of  such  fac- 
tors as  he  determines  to  be  equitable  and  rea- 
sonable. Amounts  reallotted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  available  for  reservation 
until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  next  suc- 
ceeding the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  were 
originally  allotted. 

"State  plans 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  payments  under  this  title  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Commissioner  through  a  State 
officer  or  agency  a  State  plan  which — 

"(1)  provides  that  the  State  officer  or 
agency  which  submits  the  plan  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'State  higher  education 
agency')  will  be  solely  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  plan. 
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*(»  ■•ta  fartb  •  prognun  under  which 
.-JkM  P*1<1  to  ttM  State  will  be  expended 
■oMy  tar  iwojwiii  for  the  oonstructlon  of 
■  lailiMilii  faulllli—  for  State  and  other  public 
tncUtutloni  otf  Ugher  education  which  are 
approved  by  the  State  hl«her  education 
agency. 

"  ( 3 )  proTldes  tbat  each  project  couBtructed 
will  recolt  In  vrfently  needed  mbetanUal 
expansion  of  ttie  tautltutloni  undergraduate 
student  enrolfiwit  capacity  or.  In  the  case 
of  a  new  lartttutlon.  reeult  in  creating 
urgently  needed  undergraduate  student  en- 
rollment eapaelty. 

"(4)  provUtM  that  the  construction  will 
be  undertaken  ta  an  economical  manner 
and  will  not  toe  of  elaborate  or  extravagant 
ileelgii  or  niAMrlale, 

"(5)  iiinilrtM  tbat  not  leas  than  22  per 
centum  of  the  funds  allotted  (or  reallotted) 
for  any  year  to  the  State  will  be  available 
only  for  tiee  for  the  construction  of  academic 
facilities  of  State  and  other  public  junior 
coUegee  and  toehnlcal  InsUtutes. 

"(8)  providM  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing before  the  State  higher  education 
agency  to  any  applicant  for  assistance  under 
this  title  for  the  construction  of  a  project. 
"(7)  provldee  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounttng  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  aseure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  lor  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  thl*  UUe. 

"(8)  proTUas  that  the  Stete  higher  edu- 
cation agency  vUl  make  such  reporte  to  the 
ConunlsaloiMr.  la  such  form  and  containing 
such  Infonnatlon.  as  may  be  reasonably 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  his 
duties  under  thto  UUe. 

V^  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "Junior  eoUegee  and  technical  instl- 
tntss~  mean*  ineUtuUons  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  are  organized  and  administered 
principally  to  prortde  a  two-year  program 
which  is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  a 
baehelor^  degiee  or  a  two-year  program  in 
engmeering,  mathemaUcs,  or  the  physical 
or  biological  aetencee  which  Is  designed  to 
prepare  the  stoAent  to  work  as  a  technician 
and  at  a  swiil|wiifliesli  iisl  level  In  engineer- 
ing, selentlfle,  or  other  technological  fields 
which  require  the  understanding  and  sp- 
pllcaUon  of  basto  engineering,  sdentlflc,  or 
mathemaUcal  principles  or  knowledge,  and. 
If  a  branch  of  aa  InsUtuUon  of  higher  edu- 
cation off ei lug  four  or  more  years  of  higher 
ediaoatlan,  la  loaated  In  a  oommunlty  differ- 
ent from  that  In  which  Ite  parent  Institution 
la  located. 

"(b)  The  Oemmlsaloner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  comirtleB  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
aeetkm  (a),  but  shall  not  finally  disapprove 
any  State  plan  or  modification  thereof  with- 
out first  affording  the  State  higher  education 
agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

"(c)  Whenerer  the  Oommlssloner,  after 
reasonable  noUee  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  commission  administering 
a  Stete  plaa  H^proved  under  this  title. 
finds — 

"(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  103(a) .  or 

"(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  la  a  failure  to  comply  lubstan- 
tially  with  any  such  provision, 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  Stete 
commission  that  the  State  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  eligible  to  parUclpate  In  the  pro- 
gram under  this  title  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  le  no  tonger  any  such  failure  to 
comply. 

"(d)  The  Oommlssloner  Is  authorized  to 
expend  not  eaeeedlng  93,000,000  during  the 
first  fiscal  year  of  the  program  under  this 
Utle  la  sudi  amounts  as  be  may  consider 
necessary  for  the  propei  and  efficient  admin - 
IstraUon  of  the  Stete  plans  approved  under 


this  Utle.  Including  expenses  which  he  de- 
terminea  were  necessary  for  the  preparation 
of  such  plana. 

"A^piicationa  for  paymer\.ta 

"Sac.  1(M.  Payments  under  this  Utle  shall 
be  made  to  those  Stete  higher  education 
acendcs  which  administer  plans  approved 
under  section  103  and  which  make  appU- 
caUons  to  the  Coounlaaloner  in  accordance 
with  this  section.  BUch  such  appUciitlon 
shall  (1)  set  forth  cine  or  more  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  SUte  higher  educaUun  agency 
under  the  plan.  (2)  set  forth  the  eatimnted 
cost  of  each  such  project,  (3)  stete  the 
amount  requested  for  each  such  project,  (4i 
contains  satlsfActory  assurances  that  suffi- 
cient funds  will  be  available  u>  meet  the  non- 
Federal  portion  of  Uie  deveiopmeut  cost  of 
the  project  and  to  provide  for  the  effective 
use  of  the  academic  facility  upon  comple- 
Uon,  and  (5)  contains  satisfactory  assur- 
ances that  the  facility  will  be  used  aa  an 
academic  facility  during  at  least  the  period 
of  the  Psderal  Interest  therein  (as  defined  In 
sccUon  404).  The  Conunlssloner  shall  ap- 
prove any  application,  and  any  amendment 
thereof,  which  meets  the  requlremenU  of  the 
preceding  sentence. 

"Amount  of  grant^Paymtnt 

"Sxc.  106.  E.\cept  as  provided  In  section 
IOC.  upon  his  approval  of  any  application  lor 
a  grant  under  this  uUe,  the  Commissioner 
ahadl  reserve  from  the  applicable  allotment 
(Including  any  applicable  reallotmenti  avail- 
able therefor,  the  amount  requested  In  the 
application.  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
such  reserved  amount.  In  advar»ce  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  and  In  such  Installments 
consistent  with  coiMtructlon  progress,  as  he 
may  determine.  The  Commissioner's  reserva- 
tion of  any  amount  under  this  secUou  nuiy 
be  amended  by  him  upon  approval  of  an 
amendment  of  the  application  covering  such 
project 

"Matching  by  Staten 

"Sec  106  The  Commissioner  may  Issue  or 
modify  a  commitment  under  sertlon  105  with 
respect  to  any  project  only  if  the  amount  to 
be  reserved  under  the  commitment,  plus  any 
amounts  paid  or  to  be  paid  under  other  com- 
mitments previously  Issued  under  this  title 
to  the  same  State  higher  educaU(.n  agency, 
does  not  exceed  33 '  j  per  centum  of  the  sum 
of  (1)  the  development  cost  of  such  project 
and  (2)  the  tot^l  development  cost  of  the 
projects  for  which  such  other  commitments 
have  t>een  issued.  Until  the  actual  develop- 
ment cosu  are  available,  determinations  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  estimates  furnished  under  section 
104(a)  (2)  and  revised  esUmates  furnished  In 
compliance  with  section  103  (a)(8). 

"Judicml  rrvxcic 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  If  any  State  is  dliisatl&fled 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  approval  of  Ite  Stete  plan  sub- 
mitted under  this  title  or  with  his  flnal  ac- 
tion under  secUon  lOS(c) .  such  Stete  may  ap- 
peal to  the  United  Stetes  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  In  which  such  Stete  is  located. 
The  sumjnons  and  noUce  of  appeal  may  be 
served  at  any  place  In  the  United  Stetes.  The 
Commissioner  shall  forthwith  certify  and  file 
in  the  court  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
and  the  record  on  which  he  based  his  acUon. 

"fb)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  tlie 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  transcript  and  record  of  the  further 
proceedings  Such  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence. 

"(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Oommlssloner  or  to 


set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stetes 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  secUon  1254.'" 

Mr.  MATTHEWS  (interrupting  the 
reading:  of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Is  a 
lengthy  amendment  and  attempts  to  do 
a  very  simple  thing,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  that  I  be  permitted  to 
offer  a  precise  statement  concerning  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  proposes  to  strike  from 
title  I  of  the  bill  grants  to  schools  other 
than  public  institutions.  It  Is  Just  that 
simple.  If  this  amendment  should  pass 
I  have  a  similar  amendment  to  title  II 
which  likewise  proposes  to  strike  from 
that  section  grants  to  Institutions  other 
than  public  Institutions.  If  that  amend- 
ment be  passed  I  have  another  amend- 
ment to  title  m  which  would  make  It 
Impossible  to  give  loans  under  this  bill 
to  Institutions  other  than  public  Institu- 
tions. And  if  that  amendment  be  passed 
I  have  a  fourth  amendment  which  Is  a 
.<;imple  corrective  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  the  tremendous  amount  of 
study  that  they  have  given  to  this  let;ls- 
latlon.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  find 
I  must  offer  these  amendments.  I  am 
not  sanguine  about  their  passage.  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  do  feel  that  I  have  an 
obligation  according  to  my  conscience  to 
present  this  matter  to  the  Committee  so 
they  will  have  a  chance  to  take  a  vote  on 
this  particular  Issue. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  May  I  continue. 
please,  and  if  I  have  time  left  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  my  colleagues 
may  recall  that  last  year  I  opposed  this 
similar  measure  because  it  had  a  new 
program  of  grants  for  the  first  time,  a 
new  program  of  grants  to  institutions 
other  than  pubhc  institutions. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MATTHEWS.  IwiUyield.  I  wish 
I  could  continue,  but  I  cannot  refuse  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  POWELL.  The  gentleman  I  know 
is  saying  it  is  a  new  field,  but  the  Federal 
Crovemment  has  been  and  is  making 
grants  to  private  Institutions  right  now 
as  the  gentleman  is  speaking. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  May  I  say.  that 
this  is  a  new  program,  a  new  program  ol 
grants.  As  I  understand  It,  this  is  some- 
thing that  is  different  from  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  It  is  different 
from  the  various  contracts  into  which  we 
have  entered. 

May  I  please  continue  and  then  if  I 
have  a  minute  or  two  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  IMrs.  Grzsn],  because  I  do 
not  want  to  make  an  error. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  felt  that  I  had 
to  oppose  this  measure.  Perhaps,  I  can- 
not look  at  this  matter  objectively.  I 
must  be  honest.  I  like  to  look  at  south- 
ern history  objectively  from  the  southern 
point  of  view.  I  am  frank  about  It.  I 
have  been  a  public  school  teacher.  I 
hiive  been  a  public  school  principal  and 
;i  member  of  the  administrative  staff  of 
a  State  university.  I  believe  in  public 
c;iucation  in  the  United  States.  How- 
t'ver.  I  fear  the  proliferation  of  the  de- 
mands on  tax  money  If  we  embark  on 
this  new  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  wonderful 
ninior  colleges.  We  have  wonderful  pub- 
lic institutions  of  higher  learning.  We 
have  wonderful  private  schools.  We 
have  wonderful  church  schools.  May  I 
emphasize  again  and  again  too,  that  we 
Protestants  have  many  more  church 
schools  than  our  Catholic  or  Jewish 
brethren.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  this 
measure  is  bipartisan  in  its  support  and 
also  bipartisan  in  its  opposition.  But  I 
just  simply  cannot  believe.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  if  we  embark  on  this  new  pro- 
gram we  are  going  to  have  enough  money 
to  take  care  of  the  legitimate  demands 
of  the  public  institutions  of  this  country 
which  I  know  we  all  must  agree  have  at 
least  somewhat  of  a  priority  demand  on 
the  taxpayers'  money,  irrespective  of 
what  the  Supreme  Court  may  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  I  do  have  some 
concern  about  the  constitutionality. 
Certainly  a  Court  which  has  declared 
tliat  a  simple,  bland  prayer.  "Almighty 
God.  we  acknowledge  our  dependence 
upon  Thee  and  we  beg  Thy  blessings  upon 
us.  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and  our 
country, "  a  Supreme  Court  that  h|w  de- 
clared that  is  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution because  it  establishes  a  religious 
establishment,  certainly  that  Court,  in 
my  opinion,  might  look  with  disfavor 
upon  this  new  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  hasten  to 
add  that  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  have  heard 
many  learned  arguments  in  contradic- 
tion to  what  I  have  said.  But  I  still  am 
concerned  about  that  particular  aspect 
of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  briefly,  if  the  members 
of  the  committee  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment, they  will  be  saying  they  do  not 
want  to  give  this  new  program  to  other 
than  public  institutions.  And,  if  you 
vote  for  the  first  amendment,  I  have  ft 
second  one  and  then  a  third  one  and 
then  the  fourth  one. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
I  Mrs  Green  1 ,  for  whom  I  have  the  high- 
est regard. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
pentleman. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  clarification  of 
what  the  gentleman  means  with  refer- 
ence to  new  grants. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Is  not  this  the  first 
time— in  fact,  it  has  got  to  be  tiie  first 
time,  because  we  presented  the  bill  last 
year  and  It  was  defeated.  It  was  passed 
overwhelmingly  by  the  House,  and  I  am 
reasonably  confident  it  will  be  passed 
today.  But  ftfter  it  went  to  the  Senate 
and   went   into  conference   it  was  de- 


feated. Is  it  not  the  first  time  that  this 
type  bill  will  have  been  passed  in  which 
we  have  this  new  kind  of  grant  for  other 
than  public  institutions?  Is  not  this  a 
new  program,  in  other  words? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  this  is  not  a 
new  kind  of  a  program.  Is  this  what 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  am  talking  about 
a  new  program. 

Mrs.  GREEIN  of  Oregon.  A  new  pro- 
gram? It  is  the  first  time  we  have  tried 
to  provide  adequate  facilities 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.    No. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Of  course, 
we  have  housing  loans  to  higher  educa- 
tion institutions  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Let  me  say  to  my 
dear  friend  I  agree  with  that  but  again 
and  again,  this  is  a  new  program.  It  is 
piling  It  higher  and  higher,  if  you  please. 
That  is  my  worry  about  it.  You  prolif- 
erate the  demands  on  the  tax  dollar  for 
public  institutions. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  is  a  Baptist, 
Methodist,  or  Presbyterian.  But  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  in  the  gentleman's 
own  home  State,  just  to  give  examples  of 
Federal  funds  spent  there  in  the  way  of 
grants  and/or  loans  in  recent  years. 
There  is  no  Presbyterian  college  there. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.    There  is  one. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Maybe  we  should  have 
an  amendment  that  the  Presbyterians 
shall  get  more  money.  But  let  me  point 
out  that  Stetson  University,  a  Baptist 
college,  has  received  $2,594,621;  the 
Florida  Southern  University,  Methodist, 
$921,254;  the  Edward  Waters  College,  a 
Negro  school,  AMEZ.  $80,000;  Barry  Col- 
lege, a  Catholic  school,  $29,587  in  past 
years  in  grants  and /or  loans. 

I  have  in  my  hand  here  a  record  of 
41  different  laws  passed  by  this  body 
giving  grants  or  loans  to  private  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  private  institutions  of  higher 
learning  constitute  the  background  of 
American  education.  Only  one-third 
are  private  and  45  percent  of  all  our  col- 
leges and  universities  are  church  related ; 
24  percent  of  all  our  colleges  are  Protes- 
tant and  funds  have  been  flowing  to 
them. 

This  would,  as  I  said,  be  pulling  the 
rug  out  from  underneath  higher  educa- 
tion. 

If  we  have  been  correct  in  passing 
laws  in  the  past,  giving  funds  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  that  are  pri- 
vate and  church  related,  then  we  must 
continue  now  because  the  need  is  so  tre- 
mendous and  time  is  so  short.  The  pop- 
ulation explosion  will  be  up>on  us,  as  I 
said  the  other  day,  so  that  our  colleges 
will  have  twice  the  enrollment  in  1970 
that  they  had  in  1960. 

So  I  ask  the  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment even  though  I  know  it  comes  with 
the  best  of  intentions  from  my  good 
Presbyterian  friend. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  if  one  would  want 
to  set  a  national  policy  in  favor  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  only  to  public  institu- 
tions, this  is  not  a  good  amendment. 


This  amendment  will  handle  loans  in  an 
inequitable  manner  so  far  as  the  States 
are  concerned.  It  provides  that  one- 
half  of  the  money  would  be  allocated 
to  the  States  based  on  one -half  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  State  and 
other  public  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  State. 

Let  us  look  at  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  the  percentage  of  students 
who  attend  private  and  public  higher 
educfftion  institutions  on  the  west  coast 
as  compared  with  the  east  coast.  On 
the  west  coast  they  would  get  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  money  because  there 
80  percent  of  the  students  attend  pub- 
lic institutions  of  higher  learning.  The 
reverse  is  true  on  the  east  coast.  In  the 
Eastern  States  80  percent  of  all  the 
students  in  higher  education  go  to  a 
private  institution  of  higher  learning. 
It  would  not  be  equitable. 

It  would  be  an  unwise  public  policy,  in 
my  opinion,  to  limit  assistance  only  to 
public  institutions  because  if  we  did  this 
we  would  no  longer  recognize  the  great 
job  that  private  schools  have  done. 

Let  us  look  at  one  private  institution 
that  began  better  than  100  years  ago  in- 
sofar as  receiving  Federal  aid  is  con- 
cerned. I  refer  to  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  This  institution 
is  a  land-grant  college  and  according 
to  the  records  we  received  in  our  com- 
mittee, received  80  percent  of  its  money 
from  the  Federal  Government.  If  we 
were  to  begin  this  policy  now  in  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  our  Government,  the 
only  consistent  way  we  could  approach 
the  matter  is  to  deny  Federal  funds  that 
now  amount  to  a  billion  and  a  half  or  $2 
billion  to  all  private  institutions  of  the 
country.  The  $1  y2  to  $2  billion  of  course 
refers  to  all  institutions. 

What  would  happen  to  the  great 
strength  of  America  if  that  occurred? 
What  would  happen  if  the  legislative 
branch  and  the  judicial  branch  joined 
together  In  eliminating  this  in  the  name 
of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  will  mean,  if  you  carry  it  out  to 
its  ultimate  conclusion,  those  of  us  who 
are  members  of  a  Christian  church  would 
not  be  allowed  to  be  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  especially  people  who  are  of 
the  clergy  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

In  addition,  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  begin  now  denying  a  group  of  insti- 
tutions who  in  every  case  in  the  past 
have  been  recipients  of  Federal  assist- 
ance made  available  to  higher  educa- 
tion. Private  institutions  have  not  been 
eliminated  in  any  previous  law.  Colleges 
which  qualified  under  this  bill  should  re- 
ceive the  money  and  provide  for  the  Fed- 
eral need.  The  Federal  need  now  is  for 
additional  academic  facilities  for  higher 
education.  I  think  some  private  colleges 
can  qualify  for  them.  I  think  this  is  an 
unwise  amendment  and.  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

PUCWSKll . 
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Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
should  Ifte  to  point  out  to  my  distln- 
fuMied  friend  from  Florida  that  this  Mil 
ta  neither  a  gifwaway  nor  an  Intellectxial 
pork-barrel  MIL  I  hope  he  will  realise 
that  while  we  will  prorlde  $835  mllUon 
In  Federal  grants  In  the  next  3  years  to 
undervraduate  and  graduate  schools,  the 
recipient  schools — both  public  and  pri- 
yate — will  hay«  to  raise  from  their  own 
resources  an  additional  $16  bllllcn  to 
match  these  Inderal  grants-in-aid.  This 
is  not  lust  a  glreaway  of  Federal  money. 
these  are  matching  grants  on  a  2-to-l 
basts.  These  schools  have  to  raise  $1.6 
bllUon  befmre  they  can  become  eligible. 
As  for  the  kMUH  program  In  this  bill,  we 
have  the  same  program  in  the  National 
Defense  Edneatkm  Act  passed  in  1958. 
We  already  allow  Federal  loans  for  lan- 
guage and  scientific  laboratories  for  pri- 
vate schools  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

In  this  bm  before  us  today  before  a 
school  can  become  eligible  it  must  first 
demoostrate  that  it  has  25  percent  of 
the  money  it  needs  from  its  own  re- 
sources for  new  construction  before  this 
loan  program  can  become  operative. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUCniSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Would  not  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  mean  we  adopt 
In  this  House  one  poUcy  for  general 
higher  educatton  and  a  different  policy 
for  aid  to  medtcal  education  ? 

Mr.  KUCINSKL  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. But  the  point  I  want  to  state  here 
to  my  eoHeagne  from  Florida  is  that  this 
is  not  an  outright  handout  from  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  These  institutions 
have  to  make  a  monumental  effort  to 
raise  their  own  money  from  their  own 
resources  before  they  can  qualify. 

If  we  look  at  it  from  that  standpoint, 
I  hope  we  can  impress  upon  the  gentle- 
man that  this  is  not  an  outright  handout 
but  merely  a  Federal  program  of  grants- 
in-aid. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas   (Mr. 

POAGXl. 

Mr.  PQACHE.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
this  afternoon.  I  asked  a  ^wkesman  of 
the  committee  If  this  bill  made  tax  mon- 
ey arailable  to  church-related  institu- 
tions. Be  ¥07  frankly  and  fairly  an- 
swered that  Itdoes. 

Now.  It  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
Baylor  Ubtverstty.  a  private  church- 
supported  Instittttlon — the  kind  that  is 
deflwid  by  this  bill  as  "other  nonprofit 
instttutionB  o(  higher  education."  I  kx>k 
on  Baylor  University  as  one  of  the  great- 
est centeraoC  real  education  in  our  coun- 
try. I  brieve  in  the  maintenance  of 
church-soHMrted  institutions.  As  an 
indiyldual  I  help  maintain  them.  I  be- 
Ucve  they  do  a  great  work.  I  think  they 
eontribttte  anieh  to  the  strength  of 
h«%  lo  the  extent  thai  they  are 
of  rtUgiows  denomina- 
tioiiB,  it  sacma  to  me  that  it  is  improper 
for  the  FMeral  OoTemment,  or  any  goy- 
emment.  to  make  grants  for  their  sup- 
port. 

TO  me  such  UM  of  tax  money  is  a  plain 
and  flagrant  perversion  of  the  proper 


function  of  government.  In  my  judg- 
ment, neither  my  church,  nor  your 
church,  nor  our  church -related  schools 
should  be  supported  by  tax  money. 

In  the  long  run.  no  church  can  accept 
governmental  support  without  accepting 
governmental  control:  arwl  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  do  not  believe  in  gov- 
ernment support  of  my  church  or  any 
other  church — neither  do  I  want  any 
church  to  be  able  to  dictate  to  the  Oov- 
emment on  sectarian  matters.  I  know 
of  the  needs  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
education,  both  public  and  private,  but 
if  the  public  will  care  for  the  needs  of 
public  institutions.  I  believe  we  can 
count  on  the  devoted  church  members 
of  our  country  to  support  their  own 
schools.  I  cannot,  therefore,  vote  for 
this  bill  unless  the  Matthews  amend- 
ments arc  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  fMrs.  Green  I  is  recognized. 

Mr.  POWELX,.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREIEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  this  body 
that  the  alma  mater  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  who  Just  spoke, 
Baylor  University,  at  Waco.  Tex.,  a  Bap- 
tist institution,  has  received  in  the  past 
4  years.  $6,200,000  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  precedent  has  been  established 
for  over  100  years.  Colleges,  both  pri- 
vate and  public,  have  been  receiving  Fed- 
eral funds. 

I  received  a  letter  last  week  which  I 
think  is  very  pertinent  to  this  matter. 
It  says: 

Tbere  ts  so  much  argument  and  contro- 
versy over  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
that  it  may  keep  ub  from  meeting  nur  miituiil 
reaponalbUlty  of  church  and  state  in  this 
hour  of  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  12  was  approved 
by  the  House  several  weeks  ago.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  voted  for  the  bill. 
It  wets  pointed  out  during  the  debate 
that  the  medical  school  at  Baylor  Uni- 
versity could  receive  funds  under  H  Jl.  12. 

May  I  conclude  by  quoting  from  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
who  said: 

Debating  Federal  aid  Is  dealing  with  a 
strawm&B — an  IrrelcTant  overstmpllflcatlon. 
What  we  should  be  asking  the  American  peo- 
ple la.  Do  you  want  teachers  in  your  schools? 
Do  you  want  lawyon  In  your  courts?  Do  you 
want  doctor*  at  your  bedskle?  Do  you  want 
oa  to  continue  the  fight  on  cancer  In  our 
medical  research?  Do  you  want  a  place  for 
your  daughter  or  son  or  your  granddaughter 
or  grandson  at  some  college  of  his  or  her 
choice? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  the  issue 
today,  and  not  whether  we  should  have 
Federal  aid  to  private  colleges,  which  is 
a  matter  that  was  settled  over  100  years 
ago.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we 
have  enough  money  to  spend  on  this.  It 
is  a  question  of  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  have  the  personnel  we  need,  and 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  the  highly 
educated  people  in  our  country  so  that 
we  can  win  this  cold  war  and  retain  our 
poaition  as  leader  of  the  free  world. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  MatthstwsI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Matthews  i 
there  were — ayes  82.  noes  136. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ixiint  out  to 
the  Members  something  In  the  nature 
of  a  legal  review  on  the  Judicial  review 
provisions  of  the  bill  now  pending  con- 
cerning academic  facilities. 

I  address  myself  to  two  provisions  of 
the  bill.  One  provision  was  stricken 
and  concerned  providing  legal  redress 
from  administrative  action  insofar  as 
such  action  was  claimed  to  be  violative 
of  the  first  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. The  other  provision,  which 
remains  in  the  bill.  Involves  the  right  to 
judicial  review  In  a  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals by  any  State  dissatisfied  with  any 
final  action  by  the  Commissioner. 

The  stricken  provision — section  109 
<b»(l>,  page  15,  lines  9  to  18 — which 
provided  that  colleges  that  were  actual 
or  prospective  grantees  under  title  in 
could  challenge  the  administrator's 
grants  to  other  Institutions  Insofar  as 
they  were  alleged  to  be  violative  of  the 
first  amendment,  was  superfluous.  Its 
deletion  in  no  way  affects  the  standing 
nor  the  justiciability  of  a  constitutional 
challenge  of  administrative  action  rai.5ed 
by  an  aggrieved  party. 

The  surviving  provision — section  109. 
pages  14  to  IS — is  a  fairly  standard  judi- 
cial review  section.  Identical  language 
is  found  in  other  educational  grant-m- 
aid programs  administered  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  that  mvolve  ap- 
proval of  State  plans.  Its  enactment 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  determine 
whether  the  Judicial  review  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  would 
apply  (5  use.  1009).  While  under  this 
bill  such  review  would  not  include  a  trial 
de  novo  it  would  be  concerned  with  the 
validity  of  the  application  of  statutory 
criteria  by  the  administrator,  and  with 
whether  the  final  decision  of  the  agency 
was  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 
It  does  provide  that  the  Cotirt  may  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  agency  to  obtain 
further  factual  Information.  This  is  the 
standard  scope  of  judicial  review  of  ad- 
ministrative agency  decisions. 

Title  ni  of  H.R.  6143  provides  for 
loans  to  private  and  church-connected 
as  well  as  publicly  financed  colleges  for 
construction  of  academic  facilities.  The 
stricken  provision — section  109(b)  (P, 
page  15 — provided  that  an  actual  or 
prospective  grantee  under  title  HI.  to 
whom  a  grant  is  denied  or  reduced  be- 
cause of  unavailability  of  fuiuls,  could 
obtain  Judicial  review  of  grants  made 
to  others  on  grounds  of  invalidity  under 
the  first  amendment. 

The  first  amendment  provides : 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
estahllshmcnt  of  religion,  or  prohlblUng  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

It  is  likely  that  the  stricken  provlskm 
was  intended  to  assure  judlciaJ  redress 
to  thoae  desirous  of  challenging  ^deral 
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grants  to  church -connected  colleges  as 
violative  of  the  first  amendment. 

The  law  is  clear  that  one  legally  in- 
jured can  challenge  a  Oovemment  offi- 
cial's action  on  the  grounds  thai  It  Is 
either  beyond  the  administrator's  statu- 
tory authority  or  that  it  is  taken  pursu- 
ant to  an  unconstitutional  enactment. 
See  Larson  v.  Domestic  it  Foreign  Corp., 
337  U.S.  682.  689-690  (1948).  It  is  also 
necessai-y  that  one  who  challenges  such 
official  action  suffer  legal  Injury,  other- 
wise his  suit  is  not  raised  to  the  level  of 
a  "case  or  controversy."  See  Frothing- 
ham  V.  Mellon.  262  UJS.  447  (1923) :  see 
also  Perkins  v.  Lukeju  Steel  Co..  310  U-S. 
113  (1940);  TenTiessee  Electric  Potoer 
Co.  V.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  306 
VS.  118  (1939). 

The  stricken  provision  merely  de- 
scribed those  parties — prospective  grant- 
ees whose  loans  were  denied  or  actual 
recipients  whose  loans  were  reduced  be- 
cause of  loans  to  others — who  would,  in 
any  event,  be  deemed  parties  aggrieved 
even  absent  the  provision.  Thus,  the 
deletion  of  the  provision  does  not  prevent 
attacks  on  the  pix>gram's  administration 
based  on  its  alleged  unconstitutionality. 

Moreover,  if  the  provision  is  read  to 
limit  the  challenge  to  first  amendment 
repugnancy;  that  is,  "Insofar  as  other 
p:rants  or  loans  are  claimed  to  be  invalid 
under  the  first  amendment,"  it  ineffec- 
tively deprives  aggrieved  parties  of  their 
inherent  right  to  raise  all  relevant  con- 
stitutional objections. 

The  remaining  provision — section  109, 
pages  14  and  15 — is  fairly  standard  in  ed- 
ucational grant-in-aid  programs  Involv- 
inR  the  submission  of  State  plans  and  ad- 
ministration by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Substantially  identical  pro- 
visions are  found  in  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act.  20  U.S.C.  15oc(d) ;  area  voca- 
tional education  program,  20  U.S.C. 
15eee(d>:  national  defense  education 
program.  20  U.S.C.  585;  The  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  section  5(d), 
which  passed  the  House  on  August  6. 
1963.  Congressional  RacoitD.  page  14284; 
Hill-Burton  Act.  42  U.S.C.  291j(b)— Sur- 
eeon  General  is  administrator;  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  8900 — ^predecessor 
to  H.R.  6143 — In  the  last  Congress  con- 
tained a  Judicial  review  provision  iden- 
tical to  that  in  H.R.  6143.  House  Report 
No.  2435,  87th  Congress,  2d  session,  page 
20:  see  also  Library  Services  Act,  20 
use.  356  and  School  Construction  in 
Areas  Affected  by  Federal  Activities  Act. 
20  U.S.C.  641 — ^where  the  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  are 
made  applicable. 

Under  this  section  a  State  dissatisfied 
with  the  final  action  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  with  respect  to  Its 
plan  may  obtain  Judicial  review  in  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals.  The  section 
provides  that  findings  of  fact  made  by 
the  Commissioner  shall  be  conclusive  if 
suppoi-ted  by  substantial  evidaioe;  but 
the  court  may,  for  good  cause,  remand 
the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to  take 
further  evidence  who  may  thereupon 
make  new  or  modified  findings. 

The  court  will  also  review  the  validity 
of  the  application  of  statutory  criteria. 
Section  lM(b)  of  H.R.  614S.  pages  10  to 
12,  seis  out  six  conditions  all  oi  which 
must  be  present  If  the  CommisBioner  li 


to  approve  an  application  for  a  grant. 
Of  these,  four  appear  to  contain  objec- 
tive criteria — section  106cb)  (1),  (2), 
(3) ,  and  (4) — and  two  seem  to  be  subjec- 
tive— section  106(b)  (5)  and  (6). 

Enactment  of  the  surviving  section  109 
will  assure  review  of  the  Commissioner's 
application  of  the  objective  or  nondis- 
cretionary  criteria.  It  is  less  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  Commissioner's  determina- 
tions of  matters  committed  to  his  dis- 
cretion would  be  reviewable  except  in- 
sofar as  they  might  be  found  to  be  arbi- 
trary, capricious  or  based  on  insubstan- 
tial evidence. 

In  the  absence  of  section  109,  a  similar 
scope  of  review  would  appear  to  be  likely 
under  section  10  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  5  U.S.C.  1009.  Under  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  all  agency 
action  is  subject  to  review  except  where 
specifically  precluded  by  statute  or  where 
it  is  "by  law  committed  to  agency  dis- 
cretion," 5  U.S.C.  1009(c).  However, 
again,  the  possibility  of  judicial  review 
of  arbitrary  or  capricious  decisions  would 
be  present. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  fairness  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  our  distinguished 
colleague  LMr.  Poage],  I  would  like  to 
break  down  the  amounts  that  Baylor 
University  received.  In  the  National 
Science  Foundation  research  contracts, 
$15,300  in  1961  to  1962;  again  in  1962, 
$77,000  for  NSF  grants  for  institutes 
program.  Federal  contribution  to  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  title  n, 
student  loan  fund,  $750,467.  Equipment 
grant  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission last  year.  $10,000.  This  year 
1963  AEC  research  contracts  and  grants, 
$67,742.  National  Institutes  of  Health 
general  research  support,  $286,615.  Col- 
lege housing  loans,  $5,769,000 — 1950  to 
1961) — and  $5,515  from  NSF  for  insti- 
tutional grants  in  1962. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.   FINDLET 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pimi>i.zt:  Add 
a  new  section  on  page  38  to  read  a«  follows : 
"Sac.  408.  The  authorization  for  an  appro- 
priation contained  In  this  Act  shall  not  be  ef- 
fective until  such  time  as — 

"(a)  the  receipts  of  the  Government  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  have  exceeded  the 
eocpendlturei  of  the  Goyemment  for  such 
year,  as  determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget:  or 

"(b)  the  budget  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  under  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  reveals  that  the 
estimated  receipts  of  the  Oovemment  for 
the  flacal  year  for  which  such  budget  Is 
submitted  are  In  excess  of  the  estimated  ex- 
pendltxves  of  the  Government  for  such  fis- 
cal year." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
might  be  described  as  the  pay-as-you-go 
amendment.  We  really  do  not  have  the 
money  for  new  spending  proposals  like 
this.  We  have  the  somber  prospect  of  a 
$10  billion  to  $11  billion  deficit  next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recently  authorized 
a  debt  ceiling  in  excess  of  $300  billion 
and  have  a  certainty  of  a  big  deficit  In 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  a  probability 
of  a  still  bigger  deficit  next  year. 


So  what  we  are  in  effect  acting  upon 
today  is  a  proposed  new  burden  upon 
future  generations.  Future  generations, 
of  course,  have  no  vote  in  this  body  to- 
day, but  our  vote  can  place  new  burdens 
on  them. 

My  proposal  is  that  the  carrying  out 
of  this  spending  be  delayed  until  after 
a  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Federal  budget 
is  in  balance  or  until  a  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  certify  that 
the  budget  for  the  coming  year  is  in  bal- 
ance. 

It  is  not  a  novel  or  untried  idea.  I 
refer  to  1954  when  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress passed  an  Identical  amendment 
as  a  limitation  cm  an  authorization  bill. 
The  President  signed  it  and  it  became 
law. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  those  who 
believe  in  fiscal  responsibility,  in  pay  as 
you  go,  those  who  oppose  rising  debt 
ceilings,  to  vote  their  convictions. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  detected  only  one 
mistake  that  the  gentleman  has  in  his 
amendment.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
if ,  as  in  1961,  there  was  an  anticipated 
surplus  of  $500  million,  when  no  reason- 
able p>erson  thought  there  would  be  a 
surplus,  and  we  ended  up  with  a  $6.8  bil- 
lion deficit? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  realize  that  that  is  a 
weakness.  My  resison  for  using  this 
exact  language  is  that  I  wanted  to  pre- 
sent an  amendment  whose  language  ac- 
tually had  been  considered,  had  been  dis- 
cussed and  debated  and  had  been  en- 
acted into  law  previously. 

Realizing  that  the  amendment  does 
have  this  loophole,  I  still  think  it  would 
be  a  substantial  improvement  over  the 
language  of  the  bill  as  It  is  now  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  my  good  colleague 
who  has  just  offered  this  amendment. 
Certainly  this  amendment  should  receive 
deep  and  serious  consideration  by  the 
Members  of  this  House  when  we  know 
that  every  American  family  today  is 
called  upon  to  pay  something  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $200  a  month  in  seen 
and  unseen  taxes.  There  must  be  an 
end  to  this  spending  spree  sometime  and 
when  that  time  comes  such  legislation  as 
this  will  be  in  order.  But  certainly  it 
is  not  in  order  today  In  view  of  the  con- 
dition of  our  Federal  Treasury  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  almost  every  na- 
tion across  the  seas  that  sends  goods  to 
us  today  is  demanding  g<^  instead  of 
dollars.  Why?  Because  they  have  lost 
confidence  in  the  stability  and  value  of 
the  American  dollar. 

Every  nation  in  this  world,  according 
to  recorded  history,  that  went  the  full 
spending  road  on  which  we  have  been 
traveling  at  breakneck  speed  for  nigh 
onto  30  years  came  to  financial  destruc- 
tion and  bankruptcy,  currency  Inflation 
as  well  as  commodity  inflation,  to  the 
point  where  their  money  was  hardly 
worth  the  paper  It  was  written  on.    Let 
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us  do  aome  good,  sound.  American  think- 
ing now  and  lupport  this  amendment. 

Mr.  POWEUi.  Mr.  ChAlrmtui.  I  ask 
unanlxnouB  oooMnt  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  In  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  i  Mrs. 
Orkkm).      

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  simply  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  If  we  are  going  to  do  this. 
I  think  what  we  had  better  do  is  end 
the  program  we  Juat  voted  a  short  while 
ago,  the  NASA  program  amounting  to 
$5  billion.  I  do  not  know  how  the  gen- 
tleman from  mtnols  voted  on  that,  but 
an  extending  the  Federal  impact  pro- 
gram and  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  he  voted  in  favor  of  the  legis- 
lation. I  do  not  know  what  the  differ- 
ence Is  in  his  approach  on  these  two. 

Mr.  HATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  was  Just  curious  to  know 
If  this  amendment  was  offered  to  that 
$20  million  duck  pond  bill  that  we  had 
up  here  a  while  back  and  which  was 
written  up  In  Ufe  magazine? 

Mr.  Jia^SEN.     All  right 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  baek  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  gentleman  fnmi  Ohio  has  mentioned 
my  name,  I  think  I  should  k>e  permitted 
to  answer.    I  never  did 

Mr.  HAYS.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  did  not  mention  the  gen- 
tleman's name. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  never  did  ask  for  $20 
million  for  duck  stamps  or  anything 
else. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  did  not  mention  the 
gentleman's  name. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Pikdlsy)  there 
were>-aye8  74.  noes  120. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  POWEUj.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I 
inquire  If  there  are  any  amendments  at 
the  desk :  and  If  so.  how  many? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  LaikoI  has  one 
amendment,  and  there  are  a  few  others. 

Does  the  fcntlaman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  LAno]  seek  rsoognition? 

AMXIfDinatT  OWBBBD  BT  MB.   LADU) 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
three  amendments  at  the  desk  that  deal 
with  one  item  of  funding  in  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  Uoc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN  The  Cleric  will  re- 
port the  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Laibd  On  page 
2  strike  out  line  22  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"tlSO  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1964.  and  •230  million  for" 

On  page  17  lines  14  and  15  strike  out  "•25 
million"  and  insert  In  lieu  theret>f  •IS  mil- 
lion " 

On  page  22  strike  uuc  all  of  line  lU  and 
everything  on  line  11  preceding  the  semi- 
colon and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  sum  of 
•80  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  19©4,  and  ^120  million  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  rt.val   years   ' 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr  Chan  man.  v  hen  this 
bill  on  higher  education  facilita  was  be- 
fore the  87th  ConKress.  I  .supported  it. 
I  want  to  support  this  leKi.slation  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  today.  As 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  I  cannot  conscien- 
tiously support  a  higher  funding  author- 
ization than  I  can  support  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  The  fundiny  au- 
thorization in  this  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1964  cannot  be  justified  under  any  con- 
dition. An  appropriation  request  at 
such  a  level  for  1964  will  not  even  be 
forthcoming  from  the  executive  branch 
or  the  OCBce  of  Education. 

When  we  considered  this  bill  in  the 
87th  Congress  the  President  anticipated 
a  financial  situation  in  our  Federal 
Treasury  which  would  provide  for  a  $500 
million  surplus  at  the  end  of  that  fiscal 
year.  This  year  we  are  anticipating  a 
deficit  of  over  $9  billion  and.  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Dillon  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
on  yesterday,  the  anticipated  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1965  will  be  at  least  $9.8  bil- 
lion. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  oCfered 
merely  brings  this  bill  in  line  with  the 
funding  authorization  of  the  bill  which 
we  considered  In  the  last  Congress.  The 
bill  which  we  considered  in  the  last  Con- 
gress provided  an  authorization  of  $150 
million  less  than  the  bill  that  Is  before 
the  House  today. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  another 
very  interesting  point,  as  far  as  my 
amendment  Is  concerned.  This  bill  for 
the  first  time  makes  the  authorization 
available  on  a  carryover  basis.  Any  au- 
thorisation provided  for  the  fiscal  year 

1964  can  be  carried  over  into  fiscal  year 

1965  and  into  1966.  That  is  not  true  of 
any  appropriation  that  is  made  in  1964. 
1966.  or  1966.  But  it  only  applies  to  the 
funding  authorization.  Personally  it 
would  be  more  useful  if  authorization 
was  granted  to  carry  over  appropriations 
rather  than  funding  authorization. 

If  the  amendment  which  I  propose  is 
eulopted  there  will  be  adequate  funds  to 
carry  out  and  to  fund  every  request  that 
can  possibly  be  approved  for  institutions 
of  higher  education  throughout  the 
United  States  in  fiscal  year  1964  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  one  quarter 
of  the  fiscal  year  1964  has  already  gone 
by.  It  will  t>e  at  least  the  third  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1964  before  this  program 
can  go  into  operation. 

My  amendment  does  not  affect  fiscal 
year  1965  or  fiscal  year  1966,  but  merely 
affects  the  authorized  appropriation  for 


fi.scal  year  1964  and  puts  this  bill  in  Une 
on  a  funding  basis  with  the  legislation 
w  hich  the  House  passed  in  the  87th  Con- 
R  ress.  I  can  assure  the  House  that  should 
this  amendment  pass  I  will  give  this 
legislation  my  support. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  again  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  that  as  we  con- 
sider this  legislation  today  we  are  an- 
ticipating a  deficit  of  over  $9  billion  in 

1964  and  a  deficit,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Secretary  Dillon  yesterday  of 
over  a  $9  8  billion  deficit  In  fiscal  year 

1965  When  we  considered  this  legisla- 
tion m  the  87th  Congress  we  anticipated 
a  surplus  of  $500  million. 

My  amendment  will  provide  every  dol- 
lar that  can  possibly  be  expended  in  the 
balance  of  fiscal  year  1964.  according  to 
the  mo.st  lil)eral  spending  estimates  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  does  not 
anticipate  that  funds  appropriated  in 
excess  of  the  amount  specified  in  this 
amendment  could  possibly  be  expended 
in  the  last  two  quarters  of  fiscal  year 
1964 

I  hope  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  go  along  with  this  reasonable  and 
responsible  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  took  this  matter  up 
m  committee.  It  was  not  possible  for 
us  at  that  time  to  determine  what  au- 
tliorlzation  would  be  needed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year,  whenever  this 
legislation  will  finally  be  enacted.  So 
we  provide  an  authorization  in  this  bill 
for  the  amount  of  money  that  was 
needed  over  3  years  that  we  could  see  is 
needed  in  the  program.  We  also  pro- 
vided, anticipating  that  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  appropriate  the  full 
authorization,  that  there  would  be  a 
carryover,  that  the  authorization  next 
year  would  l>e  In  the  case  of  grants  $230 
million  plus  what  was  not  appropriated 
for  this  year  because  we  feel  that  the 
programis  Just  for  3  years.  We  feel  that 
the  program  needs  this  amount  for  3 
years  whenever  it  is  possible  to  start. 
Unfortunately,  that  is  the  case. 

The  situation  is  different  from  the 
situation  in  which  the  Republicans  in 
their  supplemental  views  on  the  voca- 
tional education  bill  indicated  their  sup- 
port for  one-half  of  the  authorization. 
We  did  this  because  the  President  at 
that  time  had  recommended  only  a  $23 
million  authorization  for  vocational  edu- 
cation. We  wanted  to  stay  within  the 
budget.  However,  when  he  came  out 
with  a  supplemental  request,  connected 
with  the  civil  rights  message,  of  $108 
million  for  the  first  year,  we  felt  the  $45 
million  was  fully  within  the  amount 
justified.  In  this  case  I  pointed  out 
earlier  the  President  In  a  comparable 
request  for  higher  education  wanted 
$650  million.  Therefore,  the  amounts 
In  this  bill  are  in  accordance  with  the 
Presidents  reque.st.  For  that  reason,  we 
want  them  to  set  aside  this  amount  for 
each  year,  to  be  left  there.  Then  the 
judgment  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin and  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  can  come  to 
bear  and  they  can  allow  as  much  as  is 
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needed  for  grants  for  public  schools 
and  private  schools  throughout  the  com- 
ing year.  Then  they  can  look  at  the 
second  year  and  see  if  they  want  to  go 
up  to  the  full  mark  for  that  year. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr,  LAIRD.  What  Is  the  difference 
between  the  fiscal  year  1964  as  com- 
pared with  the  fiscal  year  1962  that 
w  ould  lead  the  gentleman  to  believe  that 
our  financial  situation  Is  better  In  1964 
than  it  was  in  1962? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  was  not  very  good  In 
cither  case.  In  the  fiscal  year  1962  or 
the  fiscal  year  1963,  even  though  the 
Presidents  budget  did  not  Indicate  the 
deficit  that  it  Indicated  in  January  of 
this  year,  it  was  very  evident  to  all  of  us 
there  would  be  a  substantial  deficit. 
Last  year  we  skidded  close  to  $9  billion. 
So  the  sum  we  had  in  the  bill  last  year 
was  $300  million  rather  than  $375  mil- 
lion in  this  bUl. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  win 
agree  that  the  amounts  of  money  pro- 
vided in  this  amendment  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  fund  any  requests  for  1964? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes;  I  feel  it  is  more  than 
enough  to  fund  the  requests  for  this 
fiscal  year  we  are  in  right  now.  How- 
ever, the  years  thereafter  you  would  not 
have  as  much  authorization  under  yotn: 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  had  hoped  your  com- 
mittee would  review  this  program  on 
an  annual  basis. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  looks  like  we  will  do 
this  in  3  years. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota.  It  seems  to  me  if  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  anxious  to 
make  economies  in  the  bill,  the  place  to 
do  it  is  in  the  appropriati<Mis  bill  under 
the  approprlatk>ns  process.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  our  committee  to  meet  the 
need  for  increased  facilities  to  meet  the 
expansion  movement  in  the  c^eges  and 
universities.  We  sought  to  authorise 
enough  funds  in  this  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  President  of 
Indiana  University,  who  tells  me  there 
Ls  a  backlog  of  some  $34  million  in  oon- 
struction  funds  for  the  next  biennlum  in 
that  single  imiveraity  in  my  State,  which 
funds  have  not  been  appropriated  by  the 
legislature.  I  have  a  letter  from  an- 
other president  of  another  great  uni- 
versity in  my  State  who  warns  that  we 
must  look  down  the  road  a  couide  of 
years  ahead,  because  it  takes  time  to 
build  the  facilities  necessary  to  meet  the 
enrollment.  So  I  hope  we  defeat  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shaU 
not  be  able  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  when  the  vote  Is  cast  on  this  bilL 
May  I  ask  to  enter  for  the  recotd  my 
statement  that  I  support  this  bill  and 
were  I  able  to  be  here  at  the  time  the 
vote  is  cast  on  the  bill,  I  would  vote  for 
It. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chaizman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Members 
of  the  House  should  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  this  legislation  now  before  the 
House  provides  $375  million  for  the  first 
year,  as  against  $465  million  originally 
recommended  by  the  administration. 
We  already  have  a  $90  million  cut  in 
this  bill.  Furthermore,  the  original  leg- 
islation that  we  had  before  the  commit- 
tee left  the  second  and  third  year  as 
an  open-end  proposition.  This  com- 
mittee has  written  into  this  bill  a  maxi- 
mmn  of  $415  million  in  grants  for  the 
second  year  and  $415  million  for  the 
third  year.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  those  who  are  interested  In  econ- 
omy, and  certainly  I  am  sure  we  all  are 
interested  in  economy,  should  recognize 
the  fact  that  we  have  already  trimmed 
the  request  by  $90  million. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts    [Mr.   Mc- 

CORMACK]. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  and  the  chairlady  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, as  well  as  the  members  of  the  full 
committee  and  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  the  wonderful  work  they  have 
done  in  connection  with  this  bill. 

This  bill  has  been  under  consideration 
in  one  form  or  another  for  at  least  5 
years.  The  full  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  the  subcommittee  has 
worked  very  hard  in  holding  both  public 
hearings  and  executive  sessions. 

The  bill  that  has  been  reported  out  by 
the  committee  is  a  sound  and  construc- 
tive bill  and  one  that  is  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  country,  in  strengthening 
our  institutions  of  higher  education.  As 
I  have  said,  the  bill  is  a  sound  aiKl  con- 
structive measure  and  I  hoc>e  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin will  be  defeated  and  that  the  bill, 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  will  pass. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  also  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  Oif  our 
distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House. 

This  committee  has  worked  out  in  a 
bipartisan  approach  this  formula  and 
has  given  much  consideration  to  the 
amoimt  of  money  to  be  provided  in  this 
bilL  I  believe  the  amounts  included  in 
this  1^1  are  the  results  of  the  best  judg- 
ment and  the  sound  judgment  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate  my 
remarks  with  those  of  Mr.  McCobmack. 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House. 
I  feel  this  bill  is  important  to  the  coun- 
try; that  education  Is  the  foundation  of 
democracy,  as  has  been  set  forth  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Thomas  Jefferson. 
And  if  you  will  read  Jefferson's  recom- 
mendations on  education,  you  will  find 
that  the  type  of  bill  that  is  proposed  here 
follows  the  plan  that  he  set  forth  over 
ISO  years  ago.  It  Is  high  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  get  on  with  this  leg- 


islation if  we  are  to  preserve  and  enrich 
democratic  processes  in  our  country. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  still  quite  a 
few  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
of  this  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  who  are  greatly 
concerned  about  the  reckless  spending 
route  we  have  been  traveling  at  break- 
neck speed  for  nearly  three  decades. 

Of  course,  we  are  generally  outnum- 
bered by  the  spenders,  but  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  fight  to  preserve  that 
which  millions  of  our  brave  American 
youth  have  served,  fought,  bled,  and  died 
to  protect  and  preserve,  which,  as  all 
know,  is  our  American  way  of  life. 

Every  time  an  economy  speech  Is  made 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  you  can  glance 
around,  always  to  the  opp>osite  side  from 
where  I  sit,  and  see  some  cloudy  faces, 
and  you  know  they  are  saying  to  them- 
selves, "I  wonder  what  good  he  thinks 
he  is  doing."  In  fact,  sometimes  it 
hurts  such  Members  to  the  point  where 
they  like  to  stick  the  blade  into  us  by 
innuendo,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hays]  has  just  attempted  to  do  to 
me. 

Now,  let  us  keep  the  record  straight. 
I  am  not  thinskinned.  but  I  resent  left- 
handed  innuendos  which  are  expressed 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  em- 
barrass me.  Now,  I  hesitate  to  pay  much 
attention  to  what  the  gentlonan  from 
Ohio  says  or  the  innuendo  which  he  di- 
rected at  me,  but  I  do  want  everybody  in 
this  world  to  know  that  I  did  not  ask 
that  one  single  dime  be  appropriated  for 
duck  nesting  in  Canada  or  any  other 
place.  All  who  will  take  the  time  to  read 
the  discussion  in  the  Interior  hearings 
for  fiscal  year  1964  between  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Mr.  Udall  and  myself  will 
find  that  I  simply  asked  him  to  draw  a 
bill  which  would  provide  that  the  needed 
fimds  for  duck  nesting  in  Canada  be  paid 
out  of  duck  stamp  funds,  all  of  which 
are  derived  from  hunting  licenses,  am- 
munition, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  not  let  a  false 
Innuendo,  such  as  has  just  been  directed 
at  me,  go  unanswered. 

htr.  HAYS.  Mr.  ClMdrman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  record  to- 
morrow will  stand  for  itself,  and  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  iM^ve  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  not  thinskinned,  be- 
cause all  I  said  in  the  brief  moment  that 
the  gentlelady  yielded  to  me  was,  I 
wondered  if  this  amendment  were  of- 
fered last  year  when  the  duck  fund 
money  was  being  asked  for.  I  did  not 
mention  anybody's  name,  and  I  do  not 
know  exactly  why  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  got  so  excited  about  it.  He  says 
he  is  not  thinskinned,  and  I  am  sure 
he  is  not.  I  agree  with  him.  But  I  was 
just  trying  to  make  a  point  that  if  we 
ought  to  be  saving  money  on  college  aid, 
we  ought  to  be  saving  money  all  up  and 
down  the  line.  Why  pick  out  this  par- 
ticular bill?  I  would  not  mention  any- 
body's name  because  I  would  not  want 
to  embarrass  them.  I  would  not  men- 
tion the  name  of  the  person  who  got 
money  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  Mis- 
souri River.    Then  a  flood  came  along 
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And  changed  the  channel  and  that  same 
person  came  back  and  tried  to  get  money 
to  put  the  dMnnel  back  so  the  water 
would  run  under  the  bridge  where  no 
water  wm  nmnlxig- 

Mr.  JE3>l8Bf.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No:  I  am  not  mentioning 
anybody's  name  and  I  do  not  want  to  get 
anytxxly  upeet.  I  Just  thought  I  would 
mention  that^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  (rflered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  WlMonsln. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  POWEIAj.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaent  that  all  debate  on 
this  bill  cloee  at  fi  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois   [Mr. 

£>EKWIHSKI]. 


AJCKNOMJOrr 


BT     MB. 


IWINSKI 


Mr.  DERWIN8KI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clei^  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dcbwinski: 
Page  ai.  beginning  In  line  30.  strike  out  "a 
rmte  determined  by  tbe"  and  all  that  follows 
4own  through  line  8.  on  pa«e  33,  and  Insert 
the  following:  "the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per 
annum." 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
even  tliough  this  is  a  relatively  simple 
amendmoit  I  am  afraid  we  will  not  have 
time  to  dlseuM  it  thoroughly  in  view  of 
the  limitations  Just  adopted  on  further 
debate.  All  tt  iMt^lNMes  to  do.  however, 
is  to  set  a  Hat  rate  of  2  percent  on  loans 
for  construction  of  academic  facilities, 
in  place  of  the  rate  set  in  the  bill,  which 
is  one-quarter  of  1  percent  above  the 
annual  interest  rate  on  the  national  debt. 
Under  normal  circumstances  I  would  de- 
scribe this  amendment  as  a  reasonably 
nonccmtroTerslal  liberal  amendment. 
But  antlclpatlnf  the  attitude  of  the 
House  I  am  afraid  I  am  too  optimistic. 
However,  the  point  that  I  wish  to  drama- 
tise Is  that  as  lone  as  we  have  established 
a  rate  of  2  percent  for  the  REA  co-ope. 
as  long  as  we  fixed  other  rates  without 
any  regard  to  the  going  rate  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  there  Is  no  reason  why  we 
eould  not  have  a  rate  of  2  percent  on 
theae  loans  that  we  propose  to  approve 
under  this  act.  For  that  reason  the 
amendment  Is  otfered. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWmSKL  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fran  M«w  York. 

Mr.  POWXU*.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  wants  to  lower  the  amount 
of  Interest  paid  on  moneys  borrowed 
from  the  Federal  Treasury? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  That  is  right. 
That  is  why  I  esJl  It  a  liberal  amend- 
ment. I  wish  to  lower  the  rate  below 
that  set  In  the  bill,  and  I  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  there 
Ls  ample  precedent  in  housing  legisla- 
tion and  eqpedally  as  I  have  empha- 
sized in  present  REA  rate  structure,  and 
In  foreign  aid  legislation.  Incidentally. 
may  I  point  oat  to  the  House  that  next 
week  when  the  House  considers  the  au- 


thorization bill  for  foreign  aid,  many 
millions  of  dollars  being  allocated  for 
development  loan  funds  bear  an  interest 
rate  of  only  three-fourths  of  1  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr  Derwinski> 
there  were — ayes  9.  noes  97 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

AMENDMENT      urrEKED     BY      .MR       RYAN      UT     NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Ry\n  uf  New 
York:  Page  38.  after  line  19.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section . 

"BELOCArlON     PAYMKNTB 

"Sec  408  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
approve  any  application  for  a  grant  or  loan 
under  tills  Act  unless  be  shall  have  first 
obtained  adequate  and  enforceable  aasur- 
ancee  that  tbe  Institution,  board,  or  agency 
to  which  such  grant  or  loan  Is  made  will  pay, 
to  persons  displaced  from  their  places  of 
residence  or  business  by  or  as  a  result  of  the 
construction  to  be  financed  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  grant  or  loan,  amounts  cover- 
ing the  moving  expenses  and  direct  losses  of 
property  Incurred  by  such  persona  as  a  result 
of  such  displacement  within  the  same 
monetary  limits  and  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  those  applicable  to  the  reloca- 
tion payments  provided  for  under  section 
106(f)   of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949." 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  which  I  have  of- 
fered simply  requires  that  grants  or 
lo€uis  shall  not  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner unless  he  is  assured  that  per- 
sona displaced  from  their  plsures  of  resi- 
dence or  business  as  a  result  of  construc- 
tion or  development  financed  under  H.R. 
6143  will  receive  moving  expenses  and 
direct  losses  of  property  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  provided  in  section  106(f)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  In  other  words, 
the  relocation  payments  provided  for  in 
the  urban  renewal  program  will  be  ap- 
plicable here.  That  i.s,  reasonable  euid 
necessary  moving  expenses  and  actual 
direct  losses  of  property.  Such  pay- 
ments do  not  exceed  $200  for  an  indi- 
vidual or  family  or  $3,000,  or.  if  Kreater. 
the  total  certified  actual  moving  ex- 
penses, in  the  case  of  a  business  concern 
or  nonprofit  organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  agree  about  the 
urgency  of  expanding  the  enrollment 
capacity  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
education,  we  must  at  the  same  time  be 
mindful  of  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare 
of  the  tenants,  residential  and  commer- 
cisd.  who  may  be  affected  seriously  by 
the  expansion  programs  involved.  The 
uprooting  and  displacement  of  human 
beings  may  be  the  price  of  progress,  but 
we  have  a  responsibility,  and  the  insti- 
tutions which  we  assLst  in  this  program 
have  a  responsibility,  to  cushion  the  im- 
pact. 

It  is  fair  and  just  that  people  have 
some  measure  of  protection  if  they  are 
to  be  displaced.  This  is  a  bedrock  prin- 
ciple which  should  be  written  into  every 
bill  which  provides  for  construction  and 
development  programs  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Congress  has 
written  it  into  urban  renewal  and  high- 


way construction  programs.  The  effect 
upon  the  individual  is  no  different  if  he 
is  bulldozed  In  the  interest  of  higher 
education. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  might  point  out  that 
.some  52  colleges  and  universities 
have  made  use  of  the  urban  renewal 
program  for  the  acquisition  of  land.  Re- 
cently there  have  been  numerous  articles 
and  statements  deploring  the  thought- 
le.ssnesii  of  some  of  these  institutions  in 
carrying  out  their  expansion  programs. 
However,  where  urban  renewal  is  used, 
Congre.ss  has  at  least  given  consideration 
to  tliose  most  severely  affected  by  rede- 
velopment programs  through  the  re- 
quirement of  compensatory  payments  to 
displaced  bu.sinesses  and  relocation  as- 
sistance to  homeless  fonner  residents. 

We  are  considering  a  bill  which  has 
the  same  effect.  Yet,  it  imposes  no  re- 
sponsibility on  the  institutions,  which 
would  make  use  of  these  funds,  to  those 
who  will  be  most  directly  affected.  The 
tenant  or  the  businessman  displaced  un- 
der the  higher  education  facilities  con- 
struction program  will  suffer  a  loss  as 
a  result  of  Federal  action.  It  is  incon- 
sistent for  those  displaced  by  university 
expansion  under  urban  renewal  to  re- 
ceive payments  while  those  displaced  by 
the  hiRher  education  facilities  construc- 
tion program  will  not.  It  is  inequitable 
to  provide  some  people  relcxation  pay- 
ments becau.se  of  Federal  action  and  yet 
Ignore  others. 

This  amendment  is  concerned  with 
tenants,  both  residential  and  commer- 
cial. Imagine,  if  you  will,  a  scene  which 
I  have  obsei-ved  too  often.  An  apart- 
ment building  is  sold,  and  suddenly 
hundreds  of  people  are  homeless,  evicted 
from  a  familiar  setting  to  the  streets 
with  little  or  no  prior  notice.  Having 
barely  managed  to  pay  their  rent  before, 
they  are  now  forced  to  stretch  their 
funds  to  cover  all  the  expenses  of  dislo- 
cation including  the  costly  process  of 
searching  for  new  residences.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  local  business  fares  no 
better.  Not  only  must  he  find  a  new 
location,  but  he  must  once  again  culti- 
vate the  goodwill  and  friendship  neces- 
.sary  to  build  the  loyal  clientele  upon 
which  all  small  businesses  depend — an 
achievement  which  involved  many  years 
of  service  at  his  former  location. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  asks 
only  the  bare  minimum.  It  is  very  simi- 
lar in  purpose  and  application  to  the 
relocation  assistance  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Act  of  1962.  section  133, 
which  require  that  State  highway  depart- 
ments give  satisfactory  assurance  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  that  relocation 
assistance  will  be  provided  for  those  dis- 
placed by  acquisition  or  clearance  of 
rights-of-way  for  Federal-aid  highway 
programs.  This  amendment  asks  only 
that,  in  order  to  qualify  for  Federal 
grants  or  loans,  the  universities  and  col- 
leges guarantee  the  same  relocation  pay- 
ments to  those  displaced  as  they  would 
receive  under  urban  renewal.  It  does  not 
provide  anything  approaching  the  full 
relocation  assistance  now  being  given  by 
many  of  the  local  relocation  agencies  In 
the  urban  renewal  program. 

I  believe  that  an  institution  has  a 
public  responsibility  to  make  this  small 
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investment  in  the  community  of  which 
it  is  a  part.  In  our  cities  the  growing 
isolation  of  the  vmiverslty  from  its  neigh- 
borhood must  be  halted.  Everywhere  the 
university's  backyards  are  spreading  and 
merging  with  the  slums.  Too  often  the 
university  seeks  to  remain  aloof  as  a 
privileged  community,  thus  creating  very 
real  class  divisions.  We  can  only  hope 
that  all  universities  will  some  day  develop 
a  social  conscience  in  regard  to  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  reside.  Now  we 
can  do  our  part  and  consider  the  human 
problems  involved  as  a  result  of  Joint 
Federal -university  action  to  expand  aca- 
demic facilities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  address  myself  today  to  the  distress  of 
our  Nation's  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. I  am  in  wholehearted  support  of 
H.R.  6143.  I  believe  that  this  legislation 
is  both  reasonable  and  urgently  needed. 

It  is  essential  that  our  colleges  and 
universities  expand  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  growing  college  age  population. 
This  bill  authorizes  the  vital  assistance 
necessary  to  adequately  finance  new  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  and  other  Im- 
provements so  desperately  required. 
Federal  aid  will  be  made  available  to  both 
public  and  nonprofit  institutions. 

College  enrollment  increased  by  8.1 
percent  between  1961  and  1962.  In  the 
fall  of  1961  total  college  enrollment  was 
3.860.643.  In  12  short  months,  by  the 
fall  of  1962,  total  college  enrollment  had 
jumped  to  4,174,936.  The  rise  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  as  the  "war  babies"  of 
the  1940's  reach  college  age.  By  1970  It 
is  estimated  that  the  number  of  students 
seeking  admission  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  double  the  1960  enrollments. 

Many  more  of  our  high  school  students 
find  that  they  must  continue  their  edu- 
cation to  compete  for  the  highly  techni- 
cal and  professional  positions  needed  In 
our  increasingly  complex  society.  They 
do  not  stop  at  the  bachelor's  degree  any 
longer  but  continue  into  graduate  train- 
ing. This  bill  wisely  authorizes  assist- 
ance to  both  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate institutions.  Testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
shown  the  Inadequacies  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  I  was  appalled  as  I  sat 
listening.  Dr.  Mason  Gross,  president 
of  Rutgers,  the  State  university  of  New 
Jersey,  stated  during  these  hearings: 

The  predictable  enrollment  Increase  Is  an 
Irreducible  factor.  We  cannot  wish  theae 
young  men  and  women  away. 

For  the  first  time  In  hUtory,  American 
higher  education  is  faced  with  the  poMi- 
bility  that  it  wUl  have  to  deny  an  opportunity 
for  higher  education  to  some  young  men 
and  women  simply  because  there  la  no  place 


for  them  in  our  existing  academic  institu- 
tions. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  needs  In  this 
area.  The  present  situation  is  deplora- 
ble. We  must  act  on  this  measure  with 
the  utmost  speed.  By  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  the  youth  of  our  country  we 
are  providing  opportunities  for  our 
country  itself. 

H.R.  6143  provides  the  means  to  this 
end.  Title  I  will  make  grants  for  con- 
struction of  undergraduate  academic  fa- 
cilities. It  will  provide  3  years  of  public 
assistance  by  paying  one -third  of  the 
costs  for  constructing  new  academic  fa- 
cilities. If  Congress  desires  It  may  ex- 
tend this  program  for  another  2  years 
should  it  feel  that  project  to  be  wise  and 
efficient.  Twenty -two  percent  of  the 
funds  will  be  reserved  for  Junior  colleges 
and  technical  Institutes.  Junior  colleges 
are  becoming  more  and  more  important 
because  of  the  overcrowding  in  limited 
colleges.  They  have  absorbed  much  of 
the  Increase  In  enrollment  In  recent  years 
and  may  be  expected  to  continue  to  do 
so. 

Title  II  authorizes  $25  million  in  1964 
and  $60  million  in  1965  and  1966  for 
grants  to  pay  one-third  of  the  costs  of 
construction  of  graduate  academic  facili- 
ties. This  will  repay  in  some  measure 
the  debt  of  the  country  and  the  Grov- 
emment  to  the  centers  of  learning  that 
provide  the  many  experts,  the  mathe- 
maticians, physicists,  engineers,  and  so 
forth,  who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
our  national  security.  These  grants  will 
not  only  add  new  facilities  to  post-grad- 
uate education  but  it  is  hoped  that  they 
will  encourage  the  development  of  new 
graduate  centers  throughout  the  country. 
In  this  instance  the  Congress  may  de- 
cide to  continue  this  program  also  for 
2  additional  years. 

TlUe  m  of  the  bill  expands  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  college  housing 
loan  program  by  authorizing  a  3 -year 
program  of  $120  million  for  Federal  loans 
to  construct  college  and  university  aca- 
demic facilities.  Congress  will,  of  course, 
retain  Its  right  to  investigate  the  State 
programs  and  may,  if  they  see  fit,  extend 
them  another  2  years.  A  low  interest 
rate  will  prevail  combining  the  Federal 
belief  In  self-help  and  the  Government 
boost  via  funds. 

Up  until  now  the  grants  for  academic 
facilities  and  equipment  were  related  to 
scientific  research  and  training,  except 
for  some  Federal  support  for  construc- 
tion at  Howard  University  and  Gallaudet 
College  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Most  liberal  arts  colleges  receive  little 
if  any  assistance  from  the  Government. 
It  Is  time  this  situation  was  rectified. 
Only  by  raising  the  general  educational 
level  will  we  be  able  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  future.  We  are  going  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money  on  this  pro- 
gram, over  $1  billion  but  it  is  indeed  a 
reasonable  amount  in  relation  to  the 
task  which  must  be  accomplished. 

The  problem  of  inadequate  facilities 
In  Institutions  of  higher  learning  must 
be  solved.  Attempts  to  provide  Federal 
aid  to  Improve  conditions  have  been  at 
a  standstill  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n.    It  is  vital  to  the  economy  and  the 


security  of  our  country  to  give  im- 
mediate aid  to  our  educational  institu- 
tions. What  greater  purpose  do  we  have 
than  to  educate  our  young  people  so  that 
they  will  become  useful  citizens?  It  is 
socially  and  economically  essential  that 
construction  of  classrooms,  school  li- 
braries, and  laboratories  keep  up  with 
our  growing  university  population. 
In  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson : 

Laws  and  institutions  miist  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind.  •  •  •  As  new  discoveries  are  made, 
new  truths  discovered  and  manners  and 
opinions  change  *  •  •  institutions  must  ad- 
vance also  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, seldom  have  I  listened  to  a  debate 
on  a  higher  plane  of  intellectual  poise 
and  in  a  purer  nonpolitical  climate  than 
that  of  today.  This  would  Indicate  to 
me  that  there  Is  a  general  awareness  in 
the  Congress  that  this  coimtry  of  ours 
cannot  survive  In  Its  position  of  world 
leadership  if  we  do  not  build  and 
strengthen  our  colleges  of  learning  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  an  exploding 
population. 

I  was  interested  In  an  amendment,  of- 
fered I  am  sure  with  good  intentions, 
that  would  have  delayed  the  effective 
date  of  this  legislation  until  all  of  the 
present  national  debt  had  been  wiped 
out.  The  thought  ran  through  my  mind, 
as  I  am  sure  It  did  with  most  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
that  this  was  a  proposal  to  free  this  gen- 
eration of  its  debt  responsibility  by  con- 
demning the  children  of  tomorrow  to  the 
chains  and  slavery  of  ignorance. 

It  would  have  meant  Just  that  because 
if  at  this  time  we  do  not  provide  the  fa- 
cilities of  higher  education  to  accommo- 
date all  of  our  qualified  youth  we  are 
condemning  those  who  cannot  be  accom- 
modated In  our  classrooms  to  a  handi- 
capped existence. 

Without  the  education  for  which  they 
are  qualified,  without  the  education  that 
can  give  to  their  lives  the  fullest  ex- 
pression and  confer  upon  their  country 
and  the  world  a  benefit  of  Incalculable 
value,  they  will  become  drags  upon  prog- 
ress and  not  vital  and  vibrant  contribu- 
tors thereto. 

This  generation  carmot  buy  its  own 
ease  and  comfort  at  the  price  of  the 
intellectual  slavery  of  the  young  men 
and  women  of  following  generations. 
This  would  be  contrary  to  every  concept 
of  the  American  people.  American  par- 
ents for  generations  have  sacrificed  their 
own  comforts,  and  often  have  plunged 
themselves  Into  debt,  in  order  that  their 
children  might  enjoy  a  higher  educa- 
tion than  had  been  their  privilege.  They 
never  took  the  position  that  they  could 
not  even  discuss  the  business  of  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  until  their  own 
household  budgets  were  in  order.  I  am 
thankful  to  providence  that  that  has 
been  the  case.  I  have  the  confidence  that 
it  will  ever  continue  to  be  the  guide  in 
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the  tHinMng  Mkd  tbe  planning  of   the 
peoid«  of  our  eoontry. 

Mr.  null—.  I  hftTB  always  admired 
the  tenUewonan  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
QaKBfl.  8b*  li  OB*  of  tbe  outstand- 
ing Members  of  tlila  body.  At  this  mo- 
ment my  bat  la  off  to  her  and  waving  with 
a  greater  enthariafln  ol  admiration  than 
ever  before.  Sb*  has  drafted  and  han- 
dled this  bUl  today  with  outstanding 
ability  and  wUh  th«  dedlcaUon  that  al- 
ways has  marked  ber  service  to  cau&es 
that  to  her  wore  prsclous.  My  hat  also 
is  off  to  tiM  dliUxkculshed  gentleman 
from  MbmasoCa  (Mr.  Qun).  He  has 
dooe  a  mafnlfleent  Job.  and  after  hLs 
presentment  in  the  general  debate  I 
rushed  to  him  to  shake  his  hand  and  to 
offer  very  simei'o  oongratulatlons. 

The  genttewoBoan  from  Oregon  is  a 
loyal  Demoorak  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  a  loyal  Republican,  tn  co- 
operaUon  together,  forgetting  dlffemces 
in  poUUcal  phUomihies.  in  a  joint  ef- 
fort to  save  the  children  of  tomurow 
from  the  i'*'^*^**  and  slavery  of  igno- 
rance, they  have  earned  the  thanks  of 
their  colleagina  and  of  the  NaUon. 

To  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
PowiLL].  to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  LMr. 
FuxiMGHTTTSSKl.  and  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  full 
committee,  even  to  those  who  were  in 
sincere  disagreement,  I  extend  my  com- 
mendation for  the  industry  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  they  have 
drafted  and  presented  to  the  commiitee 
this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Join  with 
others  in  urging  that  this  Congress  give 
a  tax  reduction  to  the  parents  for  the 
money  spent  solely  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  from  the  primary  grades 
to  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  in  our  universities.  This  is 
something  that  mast  come. 

The  expense  to  the  parents  of  the  edu- 
cation of  their  chfldren  has  reached  a 
flgure  that  Is  backbreaklng.  It  is  not 
fair  that  this  money  that  Is  spent  in  the 
public  interest,  should  not  be  tax  deduct- 
ible. If  a  businessman  has  an  allow- 
ance for  entertainment  for  the  promo- 
tion of  his  own  btBlness,  certainly  par- 
ents should  have  deductions  for  the 
money  that  they  have  spent  In  making 
their  child  more  useful  and  a  better  citi- 
zen. This  Is  money  spent  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Again  I  say  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our 
beloved  country  cannot  survive  in  world 
leadership  If  we  depart  from  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  we  built  our  democracy, 
that  representative  government  Is  de- 
pendent upon  an  educated  and  informed 
citizenry. 

There  Is  much  more  to  be  done  in 
the  field  of  education.  This  is  a  good 
bill.  I  am  sure  It  will  pass  in  this  body 
by  a  large  majority,  and  I  hope  and  pray 
that  It  will  receive  favorable  considera- 
tion in  the  oUwr  body.  But  it  is  only 
the  beginning,  "niere  Is  much  more  to 
be  done.  Tomorrow's  children  In  their 
struggle  tn  a  wortd  of  competition  to  keep 
our  United  States  of  America  the  bul- 
wark of  democracy  must  not  be  handi- 
capped by  stiBfyness  and  lack  of  vision 
in  this  gen«ratlon. 


Mr    GROSS.     Mr.    Chairman.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  m>'  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rccots. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
the  Government  i.s  borrowlnR  billions  of 
dollars,  this  bill  proposes  to  mitlate  still 
aix>ther  educational  program  at  a  cost 
over  the  next  3  years  of  $1,195  million. 
Prom  what  source  the  money  is  to  be 
raised  and  how  it  us  to  be  raised  seems  to 
be  of  little  or  no  consequence  to  the  pro- 
ponents. This  IS.  of  course,  in  addition 
to  the  millions  biing  spent  annually  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  learninK  throughout  tiie 
country. 

Moreover,  the  more  than  $1  billion 
authorized  m  this  bill  is  to  be  spent  on 
private  as  well  as  public  institutions — 
upon  denominational  as  well  a.s  public 
.schools.  Approval  of  this  bill  means 
that  those  who  support  it  approve  the 
use  of  Federal  fund.s.  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, for  Institutions  which  provide 
religious  instruction.  Thus  there  is  a 
Krave  question  as  to  constitutionality, 
but  this,  as  well  as  Uie  huge  amount  of 
money  Involved,  set-ms  to  mean  little  or 
nothinsj  to  those  wlio  are  determined  to 
enact  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  Uie  reasons  here 
stated  as  well  as  others,  I  cannot  support 
H.R.  6143.  and  I  want  my  position  made 
clear  in  the  event  there  is  no  record  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Thornbmry.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  con.slde ration 
the  bill  (H.R.  6143  •  to  authorize  assist- 
ance to  public  and  other  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  In  financing 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  im- 
provement of  needed  academic  and  re- 
lated facilities  in  undergraduate  and 
graduate  institutions,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  483.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  eros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BRUCE.     I  am.  Mr  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

•nie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  BRrcE  moves  to  recommit  the  bill,  H  R 
6143,   to   the   Obmmlttee   on   EtTuratlon   and 
Labor. 


The    SPEAKER.    Without    obJecUon, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BRUCE     Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The   SPEAKER.     The  question   is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BRUCE     Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The   question   was  taken;    and   there 
\vere — yeas     287,     nays     113,     answered 
pre.sent     1,  not  voting  32.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  1261 


YEAS   -287 

Aclair 

Fa*cell 

Long.  L.a 

.^(lrtabho 

rr-lgiian 

Long,  Md 

Albt-rt 

FInnecan 

McDnde 

Amiclii 

Pino 

McDowell 

A.shl.-y 

nood 

McFall 

Avfry 

F\)rd 

Mclntire 

Ay  res 

Praser 

Macdonaid 

UitXer 

PrelinBhuyfien 

MaoOrceor 

H.ildwUi 

Friedel 

Madden 

H;irrelC 

Fulton.  Pn 

MuUlard 

Harry 

F\ilton,  Tenn. 

Martls.  Mass 

Ii>i&» 

OuUa^her 

Matlilas 

IWTkrr 

Oarmatz 

Matsur.aga 

Berk  worth 

Olalnio 

May 

Bell 

Oibbona 

Miader 

Bt-nnetl,  Fla 

Oilbert 

Mll'.er,  Cailf. 

B^'niiett    Mil  h 

OlU 

Mllliken 

HlAtnik 

Glenn 

Minlsh 

Bo^gB 

Ciunziile* 

Monagan 

Bohirul 

liood.U 

Moore 

IWilllr.K 

firabowskl 

Moorhrad 

Bolton. 

Gray 

Morgan 

Kmnceb  P 

are*n.  Ore*. 

MorriA 

Bulroii, 

Grtrn.  Pa 

Morrison 

Oliver  P. 

Orlffln 

Morse 

B<jw 

OrllQtha 

Morton 

BciMlem&a 

G  rover 

Moaher 

Biuy 

Gubeer 

Mo&8 

Bromwell 

H:iSen,  Calif 

M. liter 

Broolu 

Halleck 

Murphy   ni 

Brooinflcld 

Halpern 

Murphy.  N  Y. 

BrotzniiiiJ 

H.mna 

NatchtT 

Bromn.  Ciilif 

Hansen 

Nedei 

Brown.  Ohio 

H;u-dlrK 

M  laen 

BruytiiU.  Vii. 

Hardy 

Niz 

Biicklpy 

Harris 

OBrlen,  N  Y. 

Burfce 

Harrison 

OTIara,  Tl\ 

Burkh  alter 

Harsha 

Q-Hara.  Mich 

BurVon 

Harrey.  Ind. 

O'KonBKi 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

BTm«"S,  W\% 

Hawklna 

Olson.  Minn. 

Ckhlll 

Hays 

ONeiU 

I'ajneion 

Healey 

Oamers 

Carey 

Hf^bert 

Oetertag 

Coder  ber^ 

Hechler 

Patman 

Celler 

Hemphill 

Patten 

C'bAxnberl»in 

HuUfleld 

Pelly 

ChelX 

Holland 

Perkins 

C'henoweth 

Horan 

Phllbln 

Claxk 

Horton 

Pike 

CleTeiand 

Hoamer 

Pillion 

Cohelan 

Irhord 

Plrnle 

Conte 

Jarman 

Powell 

Corbett 

Jennin«B 

Price 

Corman 

Joelson 

Puciiifikl 

Curtln 

Johnson.  Calif 

Qule 

Daddnrlo 

Johnson,  WJb 

Randall 

DaoiclA 

Jones.  Ala. 

Held.  N  Y. 

Dawaou 

Kara  ten 

RelXel 

Delancy 

Karth 

Reu.s8 

Dent 

Ka«tenmeler 

Rhode«.  ArlK. 

Denton 

Kee 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

DcruiiQian 

Keith 

Rich 

Derwlnikl 

Kelly 

Rlehlman 

DiKK« 

KPo«h 

Rivers,  AJaska 

Dingell 

Kins,  Calif. 

RobljKin 

Doi'.obue 

King.  N  Y. 

Rodlno 

Dulbkl 

KIrwan 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Dvincan 

Klurxynakl 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Dwyer 

Kaax 

Booney.  N  Y. 

Edmondii<  n 

Kunkel 

Rjoney,  Pa. 

Edwardb 

Landrum 

Rooaevelt 

Elliott 

Ijingen 

Rosenthal 

Kllaworth 

Latta 

Roatenkowskl 

I>arctt 

L«net« 

Roudebuah 

EVlIM 

LMlnskl 

Roush 

P&llon 

Llboaatl 

Roybal 

F&rbstein 

LlndjMj 

Ryan,  Mich. 
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Ryan.  NY. 

Staggen 

Watts 

8t  Germain 

Btssd 

Weaver 

St  Onge 

Stephens 

WesUand 

Schncebell 

Stratton 

WhsUey 

S<hwelker 

SulllTun 

Wharton 

Schwengel 

Taft 

White 

S>  luicr 

Thompson.  N.J 

.siieppard 

Thompson.  Tex.Wldnall 

Shipley 

Thomson,  Wis. 

WUUs 

Shf.ver 

Thornberry 

WUson.  Bob 

S'.bal 

Toll 

WUson. 

Sickles 

Tollefson 

Charles  H. 

Sikes 

Tupper 

Wright 

Sisk 

UdaU 

Wydler 

Slack 

Ullman 

Wyman 

Smith.  Iowa 

Van  Deerlln 

Young 

Springer 

Vanlk 

Younger 

Staehler 

Vinson 

Zablockl 

Stafford 

Wallhsuser 
NAYS— 113 

Abbitt 

Gavin 

Passman 

Abele 

Ooodllng 

Poage 

Abernethy 

Grant 

Poff 

Alger 

Gross 

Pool 

Anderson 

Ourney 

Purcell 

Andrews 

Hagan,  Oa. 

QuUlen 

Ashbrook 

Haley 

Rains 

Ashmore 

Hall 

Reld.  m. 

Battln 

Henderson 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Beermann 

Herlong 

RoberU.  Tex. 

Berry 

Hoeven 

Rumsfeld 

Betts 

Huddles  ton 

St.  Oeorge 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

HuU 

Saylor 

Bruce 

Hutchinson 

Schadeberg 

Burleson 

Jensen 

Scott 

Cannon 

Johansen 

Selden 

Clancy 

Jonas 

Short 

Clausen, 

Jones,  Mo. 

Slier 

DonH. 

Kllgore 

Skubltz 

C'lawson,  Del 

Kornegay 

Smith.  Calif. 

Colmer 

Laird 

Smith,  Va. 

Cooley 

Lennon 

Snyder 

Cunningham 

Lipscomb 

StlnsoQ 

Dague 

Lloyd 

Talcott 

Davis,  Oa 

McClory 

Taylor 

Dole 

McCuUoch 

Teague.  Calif 

Dorn 

McLoskey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dowdy 

McMlUan 

Tuck 

Downing 

Mahon 

Tuten 

Findley 

Marsh 

Utt 

Flbher 

Martin,  Calif. 

Waggonner 

Flynt 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Watson 

Foreman 

Matthews 

Weltner 

Forrester 

Michel 

Whltener 

Fountain 

Mills 

Whltten 

F\iqua 

MlnRhall 

Williams 

Gary 

Murray 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Gitthmge 

Norblsd 

W instead 

ANSWERED     PRESENT"—! 
Oevlne 
NOT  VOTING— 32 


A.spinall 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Auchincloss 

Pogarty 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bai  mg 

Hoffman 

Schenck 

Butes 

KUburn 

Secrest 

Belcher 

Kyi 

Shelley 

Bonner 

Lankford 

Stubblefleld 

Brock 

Miller.  NY. 

Thomas 

Casey 

Montoya 

Thompson,  La 

Collier 

OBrlen,  111. 

TrlmMe 

Cramer 

Pepper 

Van  Pelt 

Curtis 

Pllcher 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote:        ' 
Mr  Kyi  for.  with  Mr.  Devine  against. 
Mr.     Auchlncloss     for,     with     Mr.     Collier 
tiRalnst. 
Mr   Van  Pelt  for.  with  Mr.  KUburn  against. 
Cramer  for,  with  Mr.  Hoffman  against. 
Shelley  for,  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 
Bonner  for,  with  Mr.  Casey  against. 
Stubbleneld   for.   with   Mr.   Rivers  of 
Suiilh  Carolina  against. 

Mr    Pogarty  for.  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas 
.TVninst. 

Until  furthernotice: 

Mr      Thompson     of    Louisiana    with    Mr. 
S  henck. 

Mr  Secrest  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 
Mr  Pepper  with  Mr.  Belcher 


Mr 

.Mr 
.Mr 
Mr 


Mr 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 


Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bates. 
Asplnall  with  Mr.  Brock. 
LanJtford  with  Mr.  Trimble. 
Montoya  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois. 


Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr.  Curtis. 


Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Kyl].  However,  he  was  imavold- 
ably  detained  but  if  he  were  present  he 
woiild  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay." 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
in  the  Chamber  when  my  name  was 
called.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  the  bill  just  passed.  H.R. 
6i43. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed,  H.R.  6143. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AIR    FORCE    DISCUSSION    OF    TEST 
BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  DEIVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  ttiis  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day I  advised  the  House  about  an  Air 
Force  order,  dated  August  5,  1963,  which 
said  in  part: 

We  have  been  directed  by  higher  head- 
quarters not  to  discuss,  comment  on,  or 
otherwise  express  our  opinion,  officially,  or 
unofficially,  on  the  current  subject  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban. 

A  letter  was  directed  to  General  Le- 
May  yesterday  requesting  a  full  explana- 
tion and  the  source  of  "higher  head- 
quarters." As  of  this  time,  no  explana- 
tion has  been  forthcoming  why  such  an 
order  was  issued,  although  the  President 
on  July  26,  urged  all  American  citizens 
to  openly  and  freely  discuss  this  issue. 

Meanwhile,  various  news  media  have 
contacted  the  Air  Force  on  this  matter 
and  report  the  following  position: 

While  negotiations  were  underway  at  Mos- 
cow, looking  to  a  test  ban  treaty,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  requested  all  elements  of 
the  Defense  Establishment  to  withhold  pub- 
lic commenU  until  the  U.S.  representatives 
had  Initialed  an  agreed  document.  Upon 
successful  completion  of  the  negotiations 
with  the  U.S.SJi.  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  guidance  no  longer  applies. 

The  above  reads  like  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation except  this  request  was  issued 
on  July  26 — ^more  than  24  hours  after 
the  proposed  test  ban  treaty  was  in- 
itialed by  the  o£Bcial  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  U.SJSJI. 

This  purported  explanation  is  certain- 
ly a  lame  effort  to  explain  away  an  em- 
barrassing revelation  that  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  put  on  paper.    And  it  is  fur- 


ther compounded  by  the  date  of  the 
order  issued  at  Lockboume  SAC  Base  on 
Augxist  5,  1963,  which  is  10  days  after 
the  initialing  of  the  proposed  treaty. 

This  has  all  the  earmarks  of  muzzling 
of  the  military,  which  is  not  unique  these 
days,  and  violates  the  inherent  right  of 
American  citizens  to  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. Does  one  lose  his  rights  as  an 
American  citizen  when  he  is  serving  his 
country  in  the  military  service?  Again, 
we  are  greeted  by  a  loud  silence  from  the 
various  civil  liberties  and  civil  rights  ad- 
vocates that  are  so  vocal  in  other  areas. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  oflBcial  ex- 
planation from  the  Defense  Department, 
or  the  Air  Force,  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest. 


FOREIGN  AID  AS  ONE  OF  THE  PRIN- 
CIPAL SOURCES  OP  FREE  WORLD 
STRENGTH  IN  THE  STRUGGLE 
AGAINST    COMMUNISM 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  the  House  will  consider  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  For  many  weeks  it  has  been 
the  object  of  considerable  attention, 
mostly  in  connection  with  Its  shortcom- 
ings and  errors. 

It  is  quite  appropriate  that  Members 
of  Congress  take  a  critical  look  at  for- 
eign aid  and  any  other  Government  op- 
eration. But  it  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate if  our  attention  were  devoted  wholly 
to  the  negative  asE>ects  of  foreign  aid.  It 
is  important  to  F>oint  out  mistakes,  but 
it  is  still  more  important  to  judge  a  pro- 
gram in  its  entirety. 

Next  to  our  armed  services,  foreign 
aid  has  been  the  single  greatest  element 
in  the  protection  of  the  free  world  and 
the  United  States. 

It  has  protected  us  not  in  a  passive  way 
but  through  the  positive  stimulus  it  has 
given  to  people  and  nations  who  want  to 
achieve  or  preserve  their  independence. 

It  has  given  a  worldwide  impetus  to 
the  ideas  and  principles  of  freedom  and 
the  democratic  process  for  which  we 
stand. 

And  it  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  free  world  strength  in  the  hot 
war  and  cold  war  struggles  which  have 
burdened  the  globe  continuously  since 
World  War  n. 

In  the  worldwide,  ideological  struggle, 
we  find  on  one  side  those  who  despair  of 
the  capacity  for  self-government  and 
who  become  willing  to  surrender  individ- 
ual freedom  for  totalitarian  controls  as  a 
quicker  route  to  solution  of  national 
problems. 

On  the  other  side  we  have  those  who 
believe  that  progress  can  best  be  secured 
through  encouraganent  of  individual 
initiative,  through  the  invigoratlon  of 
democratic  processes  and  through  the 
healthy  balance  of  governmental  and  in- 
dividual participation  in  the  economy. 

Many  nations — and  particularly  the 
new  and  emerging  nations — face  a  choice 
between  these  two  sides.    A  large  share 
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of  the  people  o*  the  world  are  ti-ying 
desperately  to  make  up  tbelr  minds 
which  route  to  take. 

Foreign  aid.  from  the  United  States 
and  from  other  free  world  countries,  may 
well  be  the  decUtlnc  factor  which  de- 
termines the  ctaolee  of  many  countries— 
and  In  turn  th«  futtire  of  mankind. 

History  has  demonstrated  the  impor- 
tant role  forelsn  aid  has  played  in  help- 
ing determine  the  future  of  nations. 
Europe  is  a  good  example. 
Two-thirds  of  our  past  expenditui  es  in 
foreign  aid  have  been  made  in  Europe. 

Today  Europe's  economy  is  boomin^f. 
And  our  contribution  through  the  aid 
program  to  Europe's  economic  progress 
is  completed.  Our  aid  in  this  area  Ls  now 
limited  to  military  assistance. 

The  effects  of  Europe's  economic  re- 
eoTery  are  tremendoos  and  dramatic. 

But  let's  recan  the  beginning  of  for- 
eign aid — the  beslnnlng  of  the  Marshall 
plan. 

This  was  the  end  of  World  War  II  and 
Europe  was  devastated — a  prey  to  poli- 
tical and  social  dlstntegraUon. 

Vast  a*w/^M«t«  of  plant  and  equipment 
had  been  demolished  or  stripped  by 
enemy  forces.  What  remained  was  badly 
outmoded  and  In  need  of  repair  or  re- 
placement. Vox  the  area  as  a  whole,  in- 
dustrial production  stood  at  10  to  15  per- 
cent below  the  prewar  level,  with  Ger- 
many, the  moat  incapacitated,  only 
capable  of  reaching  35  percent  of  pre- 
vious output.  Agricultural  production 
had  fallen  off  by  20  percent.  £>istnbution 
facilities  were  incapable  of  handling  even 
this  drastically  reduced  level  of  economic 
activity. 

The  monetary  systems  of  each  country 
were  rapidly  succumbing  to  inflationary 
pressures.  The  dollar  shortage  was 
crucial  and  gold  aiKl  foreign  exchange 
reserves  approached  exhaustion.  In 
spite  of  an  urgait  need  for  food,  as  well 
as  for  industrial  goods  to  get  factories 
running  again.  goTemments  were  forced 
to  suppress  total  imports  below  prewar 
levels  thus  compounding  the  already 
dangerous  social  and  political  situation. 
With  increasing  hanger,  unemployment, 
black  markets,  and  strikes,  the  Commu- 
nists stood  ready  to  gain  major  victories 
in  Prance  and  Italy.  It  was  at  this  criti- 
cal moment  in  history  that  Secretary  of 
State  George  C.  Marshall  ofTered  the  as- 
sistance of  the  United  States  for  rebuild- 
ing the  shatttfed  continent. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  bom.  Success 
came  quickly.  Economies  which  had 
been  functioning  far  below  prewar  levels 
developed  with  such  rapidity  that  by 
1952  prod\ietkm  of  industrial  goods  in- 
creased 35  percent  and  agricultural  pro- 
duction increased  15  percent  over  prewar 
rates.  During  the  same  period,  exports 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
trade  deficit  with  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  redueed  fr<mi  $6  to  $17  bil- 
lion by  1950,  and  the  total  dollar  gap  was 
reduced  from  $t.A  to  $1  billion.  In  sup- 
port of  thla  astounding  achievement. 
American  aid  oovcred  one-<iuarter  of  En- 
rope's  total  Inports  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices during  the  period  1947-^0.  or  almost 
two-thirds  a<  its  merchandise  Imports 
from  the  doUar  area.  These  figures  gain 
slgniflcanoe  if  it  is  recalled  that  the 


United  States  was  the  major  source  of 
EXurope's  import  requirements  and  vir- 
tually the  only  supplier  of  specific  capital 
goods  essential  for  reconstruction. 

Seen  in  perspective,  the  Marshall  plan 
not  only  enabled  Europe  to  get  back  on 
its  feet,  but  also  established  new  form.s 
of  cooperation   within   Europe  and  be- 
tween   the    United    States   and    Europe. 
Wartime    had    introduced    an    unprece- 
dented degree  of  coopt'ration  between  the 
Western  nations,  but  in  the  di.vuptive 
years  after  victory.  Uiere  was  an  increas- 
ing danger  that  the  individual  countries 
would  return  to  the  narrow  nationalism 
of  the  thuties  to  .solve  their  pressing  eco- 
nomic  and   political   pioblem.s      In   this 
context,    the   Marjihall   plan   wels    much 
more    Uian    a    recovery    program.      The 
needs  of  Europe  after  the  war  involved 
not  only  the  physical  reconstruction  of 
the  economy,  but,  more  significantly,  the 
changing  of  attitudes  toward  economic 
and  political  life.    By  easing  the  strains 
during  the  critical  years  and  promoting 
cooperative  planning  for  the  future,  the 
United  States  aided  Europeans  in  mov- 
ing   from    nationalistic,    sheltered,    mo- 
nopoly production  characterized  by  small 
markets,  protectionism,  and  restriction, 
to  modern,  large-scale,  competitive  in- 
dustry based  on  lncrea.sed  multinational 
cooperation  and  interdependence. 

Secretary  of  State  Marshall  had  in- 
sisted that  the  Europeans  themselves 
.seize  the  lnltl*tive  in  planning  and  co- 
ordination. This  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation,  run  by  the  Euro- 
peans them.selves,  which  in  turn  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  European  Pay  men  us 
Union,  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 
and  the  Common  Market. 

American  Investment  In  the  future  re- 
covery of  Ehirope  has  paid  inestimable 
mutual  dividends  By  1952.  when  eco- 
nomic assistance  declined  to  the  $1  bil- 
lion level,  the  European  nations  were  able 
to  sustain  a  defense  expenditure  of  $11 
billion  and  in  succeeding  years  have  in- 
creased this  to  almost  $17  billion.  Since 
194«.  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe  has  Increased  by  290  percent 
and  BtiU  provides  a  $2  billion  surplus  of 
goods  and  services  on  current  account. 
With  a  decade  of  prosperity  behind  them, 
the  European  nations  have  now  been  in- 
duced to  provide  a  major  part  of  free 
world  assistance  to  the  underdeveloped 
areas — $1.8  billion  in  1961  or  39  percent 
of  total  bilateral  assistance  in  that  year. 
In  addition,  since  1952.  European  repay- 
ments to  the  United  States  have  averaged 
over  $400  million  a  year  and  in  the  past 
2  years  have  reached  $900  million  level. 
More  important,  after  almost  two  decades 
of  economic  cooperation,  Europe  Ls  now 
in  a  position  to  provide  positive  support 
to  current  U.S.  fiscal  policy  and  to  pos- 
sible new  International  financial  Institu- 
tions which  may  become  desirable. 

Through  aid  to  Europe  we  helped  the 
Europeans  overcome  the  narrow  eco- 
nomic nationalism  which  was  a  primary 
cause  of  World  War  I  and  World  War  11. 
And  through  the  European  Economic 
Community  we  have  given  communism 
some  of  the  greatest  blows  It  has  yet 
sustained.  One  of  the  foundations  on 
which  the  Commimist  appeal  has  been 


based  for  50  years  is  the  prediction,  seem- 
ingly  borne  out  by  Work!  War  I  and 

World  War  U.  that  the  fight  for  markets 
and  raw  materials  in  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem inevitably  leads  to  war. 

Now  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity has  demonstrated  its  capacity  to 
overcome  the  hazards  of  national  com- 
petition and  to  blend  competition  and 
cooperation  in  a  new  approswrh  toward 
the  .solution  of  the  area'.s  economic  prob- 
lems. 

The  Marshall  plan  had  its  critics. 
There  were  .skeptics  then,  as  there  are 
now.  The  fainthearted  said  it  would 
ruin  us  economically.  The  pennyplnch- 
ers  railed  against  adding  to  the  na- 
tional debt.  The  narrowminded  com- 
plained about  helping  our  competitors. 
The  superpatriots  protested  sjiending 
our  money  on  foreigners.  Where  aie 
the  critics  and  the  skeptics  now?  What 
has  happened  lo  the  doubters  and  com- 
pladners;  to  those  who  opposed  the 
Marshall  plan;  to  those  who  voted 
against  the  bill  when  It  came  up  on 
the  floor  of  this  House? 

Tliey  are  still  with  us.  And  they  are 
still  sinking  the  same  sad  song.  The  tune 
has  changed,  but  the  lyrics  are  the  left- 
over lines  of  15  years  ago.  Of  course 
the  Marshall  plan  succeeded.  But  the 
Marshall  plan,  they  say,  was  different. 
Foreign  aid  to  Europe  worked;  foreign 
aid  to  other  parts  of  the  world  Is  pre- 
destined not  to  work.  Foreign  aid  to 
developed  Europe  was  justified;  foreign 
aid  to  underdeveloped  Latin  America  Is 
a  wa.ste  of  money.  A  recovery  program 
makes  sense;  a  development  program  is 
beyond  our  means  and  capabilities. 

History  has  not  been  kind  to  the 
doubters,  the  handwringers  who  said 
forrl^n  aid  would  not  work.  If  experi- 
ence has  taught  us  any  one  lesson,  it  is 
that  progress  is  made  by  those  who  look 
ahead,  who  have  a  vision  of  the  future, 
who  have  the  courage  to  attempt  the 
difficult. 

What  we  commonly  call  foreign  aid  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  enterprises  ever 
conceived  by  man.  It  Is  one  of  the  big- 
gest, most  ambitious,  and  most  vexing 
undertakings  In  history.  And  it  Is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  valuable. 
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RECLAMATION    IS    MONEY    IN    THE 
BANK 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Life  magazine  contains  an 
article  featuring  a  lot  of  pictures  that 
arc  supposed  to  illustrate  how  the  tax- 
payers" money  is  being  shamefully  wasted 
on  a  lot  of  unneeded  and  unwanted  pub- 
lic works  projects.  The  text  of  the  arti- 
cle is  a  quite  remarkable  collection  of 
words,  a  mixture  of  expressions  of  right- 
eous indignation  and  revelations  of  tor- 
tured ignorance. 

The  ignorance  and  lack  of  under- 
standing revealed  in  this  article  stand 


out  most  clearly  when  it  aims  its  blasts 
against  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
How  such  guff  came  to  be  publMied  ts 
more  than  I  am  able  to  account  for.  Per- 
haps the  editors  of  Life  had  a  file  of  un- 
used photographs  on  water  resource  de- 
velopments and  figured  they  had  to  use 
them  somehow.  And  of  course,  it  is  good 
journalism — in  a  way — to  criticize  rather 
than  give  credit.  You  get  more  attention 
that  way. 

I  suppose  I  am  proving  the  truth  of 
that  axiom  right  now.  It  Is  about  the 
only  provable  concept  In  the  entire 
article. 

The  U.S.  Government — the  Congress — 
has  invested  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
reclamation  projects.  I  said  invested. 
From  1902,  when  reclamation  began. 
through  fiscal  year  1963,  Congress  ap- 
propriated almost  $4.4  billion  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  for  its  construction 
and  rehabilitation  and  betterment  pro- 
grams. The  total  benefits  that  have  ac- 
crued— and  are  accruing — ^from  these  in- 
vestments are  almost  incalculable. 

If  you  read  Life  magazine — and  are 
gullible  enough  to  accept  its  mouthings 
as  gospel  truth,  you  would  conclude  that 
these  investments  are  a  total  and  cynical 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  But 
when  the  editors  of  Life  chose  the  works 
of  reclamation  as  an  example  of  public 
extravagance,  they  tried  to  beat  the 
wrong  horse.  Reclamation  is  no  example 
of  pork  barrel  philosophy,  no  dole,  no  ir- 
responsible frittering  away  of  public 
funds.  Reclamation  is  an  investment  in 
the  future  of  America.  Reclamation 
puts  to  work  the  renewable — and  preci- 
ous— resource  of  water,  water  that  is  the 
key  to  life  and  prosperity,  particularly 
in  the  entire  western  half  of  our 
country. 

Water  resource  development  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the  17  arid 
Western  States  has  been  the  greatest 
factor  in  establishing  the  West  as  an 
asset  to  the  Nation  rather  than  a  de- 
pendency. And  reclamation  is  that 
rarest  of  all  gems  In  the  roster  of  Fed- 
eral programs:  it  pays  for  itself.  Life 
magazine  either  does  not  know  this,  or 
does  not  care  to  mention  it.  The  fact  is 
that  92.2  percent  of  the  cost  of  all  au- 
thorized projects  is  repaid  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Less  than  8  percent — represent- 
ing fiood  control,  fish,  and  wildlife,  and 
recreation  benefits — has  been  declared 
by  Congress  to  be  in  the  public  interest 
and  nonreimbursable. 

In  addition,  the  tax  revenues  from 
farmers  and  businesses  in  reclamation 
areas  amount  to  about  $400  million  a 
year.  These  revenues  now  total  $5.1 
billion — more  than  the  total  cost  of  all 
the  reclamation  projects  that  have  ever 
been  built. 

I  want  to  list  some  of  the  bounties  that 
have  come  from  Federal  investment  in 
reclamation  projects.  They  have  pro- 
vided facilities  for  irrigating  7.2  million 
acres  of  rich  western  land  which  would 
otherwise  have  laid  idle — an  untapped 
resource  of  no  value  whatever  to  the 
Nation.  The  reclamation  program  has 
provided  about  190,000  farming  oppor- 
tunities and  sxistains  a  farm  population 
of  530.000  people.  In  1062.  $1.2  billion 
worth  of  choice  crops  were  produced. 


For  each  worker  on  an  irrigated  farm, 
two  additional  jobs  are  generated  in  the 
local  towns. 

The  argument  that  reclamation 
should  be  stopped  because  of  the  crop 
surplus  is  made  either  In  ignorance  or 
without  considering  the  facts.  I  want 
to  lay  the  ghost  of  that  shibboleth  to  rest 
once  and  for  all  right  now.  Here  are  the 
facts: 

Three-quarters  of  the  surplus  prob- 
lem involves  wheat  and  feed  grains. 
How  much  of  the  wheat  held  in  surplus 
supply  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration is  grown  on  reclamation  proj- 
ects? To  hear  the  Ill-informed  critics 
carry  on,  you  would  think  It  was  a  stag- 
gering amount,  but  the  truth  is  it  is 
hardly  enough  to  put  In  your  hollow 
tooth;  less  than  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  wheat  produced  comes  from 
reclamation  projects.  And  feed  grains 
grown  on  reclamation  projects  are  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  sur- 
plus. The  small  amount  of  these  crops 
grown  on  irrigation  farms  is  necessary 
for  a  balanced  crop  rotation  and  to  feed 
the  farm  livestock.  This  grain  does  not 
go  into  commercial  markets. 

Under  irrigation  farming,  you  get  flex- 
ibility and  the  ability  to  shift  from  sur- 
plus crops  to  production  of  cash  croE>s  in 
high  demand.  This  is  an  essential  i>art 
of  the  stability  and  efficiency  of  irriga- 
tion agriculture.  It  is  the  kind  of  farm- 
ing recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  has  plans  for  land 
use  adjustment  including  the  Irrigation 
of  8.7  million  additional  acres  of  land 
by  1980.  This  is  what  is  needed  to  meet 
our  growing  Nation's  food  and  fiber  re- 
quirements. 

Secretary  Freeman,  who  has  a  broad 
knowledge  of  agricultural  needs  and  po- 
tentials, has  said : 

It  Is  unsound  to  suggest  that  the  current 
imbalances  wlilcb  exist  in  some  crope  could 
be  corrected  by  squeezing  off  water  resource 
development  in  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try. •  •  •  As  we  look  into  the  longtime  fu- 
ture there  is  no  question  but  that  reclama- 
tion and  irrigation  must  go  forward. 

So  much  for  the  misguided  notion  that 
irrigation  agriculture  is  a  waste  and  Is 
no  longer  needed. 

Continuing  with  my  list  of  reclama- 
tion's benefits  to  the  Nation: 

It  supplies  water  for  the  municipal  and 
industrial  needs  of  more  than  10.1  mil- 
lion persons.  It  provides  electric  power 
equivalent  to  the  needs  of  about  7.5  mll- 
li(m  persons.  Last  year  it  provided  27 
million  days  of  recreational  enjoyment 
A  good  way  to  judge  the  worth  of  the 
reclamation  program  is  by  population 
growth.  In  1960  the  population  of  the 
17  Western  States  was  four  times  great- 
er than  In  1900,  Just  before  reclamation 
began.  This  Is  about  twice  the  popula- 
tion growth  In  the  Eastern  States  dur- 
ing this  same  period. 

Predictions  are  for  continuing  greater 
population  gains  In  the  West — and  these 
people  must  have  water,  more  and  more 
water.  There  is  only  one  way  they  can 
get  this  water — and  that  is  by  greater 
and  greater  efforts  in  the  field  of  water 
conservation  and  development  such  as 
the  undertakings  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. It  is  hard  to  understand  how 
the  editors  of  Life  can  sneer  at  these 


programs.  It  would  appear  that  they 
neither  know  nor  care  about  the  western 
half  of  their  own  coimtry. 

They  do  not  even  know  much  about 
the  eastern  half  of  their  country.  Re- 
cent studies  show  that  for  each  dollar 
spent  at  the  construction  sites  of  these 
developments,  another  dollar  goes  to  pur- 
chase materials  and  equipment.  These 
dollars  are  spent  sdl  over  the  country — 
in  States  far  removed  from  the  construc- 
tion sites.  Just  considering  my  own 
home  State — more  than  3  percent  of  the 
reclamation  dollars  spent  for  materials 
and  equipment  goes  to  Ohio  businesses. 
To  put  It  In  dollars,  Reclamation's  con- 
struction program  comes  to  about  $300 
million  a  year.  Some  $5  million  of  this 
goes  to  Ohio  businesses.  My  constitu- 
ents may  not  know  what  reclamation 
projects  do  for  the  West,  but  you  can 
be  sure  they  know  the  value  of  orders 
from  the  contractors  who  build  these 
reclamation  projects.  These  orders  gen- 
erate Jobs  in  Ohio  factories,  and  they 
generate  more  jobs  In  our  service  trades. 
The  same  thing  happens  in  all  of  the 
other  States  of  our  Nation,  where  mate- 
rials and  equipment  of  many  kinds  go 
into  the  completion  of  these  reclamation 
projects. 

I  want  to  read  you  a  few  sentences 
from  an  editorial  that  appeared  a  few 
years  ago  In  the  Wenatchee  I>aily  World 
in  Washington  State.  The  editorial  re- 
futes those  shortsighted  people  who  ob- 
ject to  spending  the  taxpayers'  money 
anywhere  except  where  they  happen  to 
live.  It  quotes  from  a  letter  written  by 
a  Yakima  farmer — where,  incidentally, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  developed 
a  highly  successful  and  beneficial  irriga- 
tion project — and  the  farmer  is  describ- 
ing a  day  in  his  life.  Here  is  what  he 
says: 

Wakened  at  5  o'clock  by  an  alarm  clock 
from  Connecticut,  I  take  the  milk  palls 
(Pennsylvania  tin)  and  wend  my  way  to  the 
barn,  while  the  wife  prepares  breakfast  on 
a  range  from  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Ttot  break- 
fast, likely  as  not.  will  consist  of  grapefruit 
from  Florida,  breakfast  food  from  Minne- 
apolis, bacon  from  Omaha  or  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  served  on  table  china  from  Ohio  or 
New  Jersey,  silverware  from  New  York,  sugar 
from  Louisiana,  etc. 

I  go  out  to  spray  the  orchard,  using  lead 
arsenate  from  Missouri,  sulphur  from  Texas 
or  Louisiana.  My  spray  rig  Is  made  In  Michi- 
gan, the  tractor  In  Wisconsin. 

V^en  I  go  to  town  it  is  In  a  car  from 
Indiana  ft"d  Detroit,  with  tires  from  Ohio, 
Bakelite  for  accessories  from  New  Hampshire. 
My  car  insurance  goes  to  Baltimore,  life 
Insurance  to  Des  Moines  and  Omaha,  fire 
to  Hartford,  Conn.  Shoes  for  myself  and 
family  come  from  Boston  and  St.  Louis, 
clothing  from  New  York  or  Cbtcago.  cotton 
goods  from  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  or 
Mississippi. 

The  farmer's  list  goes  on,  covering  just 
about  everywhere  in  the  United  States. 
He  ends  by  saying  that  when  this  day  of 
his — and  the  rest  of  his  days — are  over 
and  done  with  he  win  be  placed  in  the 
kindly  Yakima  earth,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  little  mound  win  be  set  a  stone  of 
Vermont  granite. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  insert  this 
excellent  editorial  in  the  CtmomsioNAL 
Rkcoko  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 
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I  also  ask  consent  to  Insert  a  second 
article  in  the  Racoao — one  that  demon- 
strates how  people  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  the  scene  of  Reclamation's 
activities  are  able  to  recognize  Its  out- 
standing merits,  even  though  these  mer- 
its are  lost  on  the  dlm-visioned  editors  of 
Life  magazine. 

This  is  an  article  in  the  New  England 
Fanner,  and  it  is  called  Don't  Damn  the 
Dams — Ask  the  Man  Who  Uses  One," 
and  it  was  written  by  a  farsighted  citi- 
zen named  Carleton  I.  Pickett.  Mr. 
Pickett  had  visited  Roosevelt  Dam.  on 
the  Salt  River  project  in  Arizona.  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  In  Washington  which,  he 
writes,  has  "made  livable  and  tillable  ap- 
proximately half  a  million  acres  of  desert 
of  volcanic  ash."  and  the  Colorado- 
Big  Thompson  project  in  Colorado, 
which  has  been  worth  $126  million  to 
the  northern  p«rt  of  that  State  and 
which  brought  vital  water  to  about  $41 
million  worth  of  crops  a  year  in  the 
drought  years  of  1954.  1955,  and  1956. 
After  inspecting  the  "Big  T,"  as  this  out- 
standing project  Is  often  called,  Mr. 
Pickett  writes: 

Now  we  In  the  But  do  not  like  Oovern- 
ment  In  bualn—  very  well  nor  do  we  like  to 
pay  taxes  for  acme  projects 

But  we  shar*  In  the  wealth  of  America  and 
the  "Big  T"  IncreaMe  It.  I  am  no  apologist 
for  public  power  but  you  have  to  see  this  to 
understand  the  gigantic  task  of  harneoslng 
the  multiple  uaea  of  our  natural  reeourcea. 
Try  telling  these  farmere.  who  voted  Repub- 
lican moatly.  that  they  should  wait  for  pri- 
vate enterprlae. 

Maybe  this  all  cornea  under  the  heading 
"Oovernment  should  do  for  the  people  those 
things  which  they  cannot  well  do  them- 
selves." 

Mr.  Pickett  closed  his  article  with  a 
reference  to  the  coming  Fryingpan- 
Arkansas  project,  which  Congress  au- 
thorized overwhelmingly  last  year,  and 
which  will  bring  vast  benefits  to  south- 
eastern Colorado,  similar  to  the  benefits 
being  brought  to  northern  Colorado  to- 
day by  the  "Bl«  T." 

The  new  project — 

Writes  lilr.  Pickett— 

will  bring  aupplemental  Irrigation  waters  to 
the  Rocky  Ford  area  as  well  as  to  all  of 
southeast  Colorado. 

ThU  project  will  take  13  years  to  finish, 
coet  9170  million,  help  irrigate  280.S00  acres 
of  land,  booet  the  water  supply  of  10  munlcl- 
palltlea,  generate  over  500  million  kilowatt- 
hours  of  elaetrlclty  annually  and  bring 
growth  and  progreee  to  a  tremendoua  area. 

It  will  provide  water,  food,  fun  out  doors, 
and  new  opportunities  for  the  enterprise  of 
Ingenious  Americans. 

Whatever  the  ImpUcatlons  of  public  versus 
private  power  may  be,  I  am  ignorant.  This 
I  do  know:  takan  aa  a  whole,  the  project  will 
make  this  country  a  still  better  place  to  live. 

In  the  next  13  years  we  will  have  added 
this  to  our  eternal  assets. 


The  Pryincpan-Arkansas  project  hap- 
pens to  be  one  of  the  three  particular 
Reclamation  developments  that  the  edi- 
tors of  life  aingled  out  as  targets  for 
their  unenlightened  scorn.  They  say  the 
project  will  make  Colorado  water  'that 
now  flows  west  flow  east  and  $170  mil- 
lion will  flow  out  of  UJ3.  taxpayers'  pock- 
ets." I  suppose  they  thought  they  had 
turned  a  phrase.    They  made  a  pun  out 


of  the  word  'flow.'  and  I  guess  they 
thought  that  was  clever  and  why  bother 
checking  up  the  facts? 

I  cannot  tell  you  yet  exactly  how  much 
money  will  flow  as  a  result  of  the  Frying- 
pan-Arkansas  project.  The  returns  are 
not  In  yet.  But  I  do  know  its  worth  will 
be  comparable  to  that  of  the  "Big  T." 
and  it  will  be  many  millions  of  dollais  a 
year,  especially  in  years  of  drought  tand 
we  are  having  one  of  those  in  Colorado 
right  now  >  — and  these  millions  of  dollars 
will  t)e  flowing  into  the  taxpayers'  pock- 
ets, not  out. 

Life  magazine  also  takes  a  few  careless 
potshots  at  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  and  at  the  Glen  Elder  unit  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Its  edi- 
tors contend  that  Glen  Elder  will  place  a 
flood  control  dam  too  far  upriver  to  con- 
trol any  floods  and  will  Irrigate  Kansas 
land  that  is  not  needed  for  crops.  The 
point  that  Glen  Elder  would  be  useless 
for  flood  control  Just  is  not  true.  E^'en 
the  units  opponents  never  made  such  a 
claim  when  testifying  against  the  proj- 
ect. The  only  conclusion  I  can  reach  is 
that  Life's  reporters  and  editors  must 
have  passed  this  judgment  all  by  them- 
selves. 

As  for  Glen  EHder  bringing  irrigation 
to  land  not  needed  for  crops,  this  state- 
ment only  proves  that  Life  did  not  take 
the  time  to  study  up  on  the  project.  The 
unit  will  take  20.000  acres  for  Glen  Elder 
Reservoir  out  of  production.  This  is 
20.000  acres  that  is  now  producing  wheat 
and  sorghums — both  surplus  crops,  inci- 
dentally, there  has  been  no  recommenda- 
tion for  constructing  an  Irrigation  sys- 
tem for  the  Glen  Elder  unit.  The  proj- 
ect was  proved  to  be  fully  justified 
without  irrigation.  Irrigation  of  down- 
stream lands  is  no  more  than  a  possibil- 
ity that  is  being  studied,  and  there  are 
no  plans  for  developing  any  irrigation, 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  connected  with 
the  unit  it  will  only  come  about  when 
the  people  want  It  enough  to  join  to- 
gether and  enter  into  repayment  con- 
tracts, and  when  future  conditions  of 
need  warrant  such  development. 

The  third  Reclamation  item  that  Life 
sees  fit  to  squabble  about  Is  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project,  that  vast  develop- 
ment that  is  bringing  llfegivlng  water  to 
five  great  Western  States.  They  claim 
that  Flaming  Gorge  Dam.  one  of  the  four 
major  power  units  of  the  project  will 
produce  power  at  a  cost  greater  than  Its 
selling  price.  I  can  almost  see  them 
leaning  back  In  their  chairs  after  writing 
those  words,  just  as  If  they  had  slain  a 
dragon. 

This  item  of  news  is  neither  news 
nor  is  it  startling.  Power  rates  in  any 
system,  whether  private  or  Federal,  are 
based  on  average  costs.  Some  units 
cost  more,  some  cost  less.  This  is  only 
sound  business.  Life  did  not  mention 
that  Flaming  Gorge,  by  providing  river 
regulation  in  conjunction  with  Glen 
Canyon  Dam,  permits  valuable  irriga- 
tion developments  upstream.  Nor  did  it 
mention  that  Flaming  Gorge  will  pay 
for  Itself,  as  will  the  entire  project.  By 
the  end  of  the  payout  period,  over  $900 
million  of  surplus  power  revenues  will  be 
available  to  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  States  to  assist  in  developing 
needed  and  worthwhile  additional  units. 


I  could  go  on  and  on  proving  how 
reclamation  is  good  business,  and  how 
the  people  who  put  together  this  hodge- 
podge of  an  article  are  being  grossly 
unfair  to  Reclamation  and  to  their  own 
reading  public. 

Let  me  just  remind  you  that  for  each 
million  dollais  spent,  there  is  some  65 
man-yeai's  of  employment  at  the  con- 
struction sites,  and  at  least  another  65 
man-years  of  employment  at  distant 
places  all  over  the  country  where  the 
materials  and  equipment  are  manufac- 
tured. And  of  the  nearly  $4.4  billion 
that  Congress  has  appropriated  for 
Reclamations  construction  and  rehabil- 
itation and  betterment  programs  over 
the  past  61  years.  Congress  has  author- 
ized chargeoffs  totaling  only  $38  mil- 
lion This  is  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
Bureau's  construction  program.  What 
business  anywhere  has  a  record  of  such 
a  small  loss  as  this? 

To  repeat:  Reclamation  is  one  of  the 
very  few  Federal  programs  that  provide 
for  the  return  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  of 
the  dollars  spent.  More  than  2.000 
water  service  and  repayment  contracts 
are  in  force  totaling  almost  $1.5  billion. 
Hydroelectric  power  revenues  now 
amount  to  some  $77  million  annually. 
Taxes  alone  that  have  been  generated  in 
reclamation  areas  have  returned  more 
than  the  entire  cost  of  all  projects  ever 
built  under  the  program.  This  is  big 
business,  and  It  Is  good  business.  We 
need  more  such,  not  less.  When  a 
magazine  tries  to  afBx  the  tag  of  "pork 
barrel"  to  the  reclamation  program,  it 
is  doing  the  public  It  is  supposed  to  serve 
a  great  disservice. 

Don  T  Damn  the  Dams — Ask  the  Man  Who 
Uses  One 

(By  Carleton  I   Pickett) 

It  i.s  p<.isslble  to  have  some  doubts  about 
the  direction  of  public  power.  It  is  even 
easy  to  criticize  the  seeming  paradox  of  a 
policy  which  pays  farmers  to  control  produc- 
tion yet  opens  millions  of  acres  to  better 
production.  But  I  doubt  If  anyone  who  has 
ever  spent  any  time  in  the  region  of  any 
nuUtlple-purpose  water  resource  develop- 
ment of  any  size  and  importance  can  ever 
dismiss  It  as  creeping  socialism. 

Stime  years  before  World  War  11.  I  visited 
RiH>8evelt  Dam  some  80  miles  east  of 
Phoenix.  Ariz  Built  In  1903  under  the  first 
reclamation  act  of  Congress.  It  seemed  a 
tremendous  experiment  in  progress  A  cou- 
ple of  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  see  the  re- 
sults of  this  precious  water  but  It  didn't 
seem  so  big 

The  Grand  Coulee  Dam  was  later  being 
built  between  Spokane  and  Seattle.  Wash. 
It  wa.s  practically  completed  but  not  yet  In 
use  when  some  of  us  visited  it  one  December 
morning  I  recall  a  hard-bitten  conservative 
New  Englander  on  that  cold,  frosty  morning 
saying  to  me  "You  have  to  see  It  to  believe 
It  If  it  is  going  to  get  done,  government 
must  do  It  "  You  can  argue  that,  but  the 
fact  remains,  government  did  do  It.  And  I 
often  wonder  which  one  of  these  tremendous 
project*  would  the  opponents  tear  down  if 
tliey  could  "> 

That  same  Grand  Coulee  made  livable  and 
tillable  approximately  a  half  million  acres  of 
desert  of  volcanic  ash.  During  a  10-year 
period  many  thousand  people  were  to  come 
there.  When  the  war  broke  out  the  gigantic 
aluminum  Industry  was  spawned  there. 
Preeently  It  has  made  poeslble  th«  great 
Hanford  atomic  energy  plant  and  haa  put 
the  Columbia  River  Basin  to  use  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation. 
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A  televlBlon  news  flash  the  other  night 
mentioned  the  beginning  of  the  Ftylngpan- 
Arkansae  project.  There  la  coming  into  be- 
ing another  dream  of  years  which  Z  have 
heard  talked  about  In  Oolorado. 

The  Prylngpan-Arkanaaa  project  and  the 
Big  Thompeon,  called  the  "Big  T"  are  worthy 
of  tinderstandlng  by  thoee  of  us  who  have 
so  much  water. 

Water  le  probably  the  moet  Important 
thing  on  earth.  In  the  whole  West  It  Is 
recognized.  Vast  areas  are  tremendously 
productive  with  water  and  oseless  without 
It.  Men  have  fought  and  killed  over  water 
and  irrigation.  It  has  been  stolen.  It  has 
been  held  privately  and  released  exorbitantly 
when  the  needs  were  greatest. 

There  lies  along  the  foothills  of  the 
Rockies  one  of  the  finest  valleys  in  Colo- 
rado. Sugar  beets,  feeder  cattle,  dairy,  and 
cannery  crops  do  well  there.  This  is  coim- 
try  I  know,  conditions  I  have  seen.  There 
has  never  been  enotigh  water  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  cities  and  towns,  the  power, 
the  irrigation  for  the  farms.  To  correct  this 
the  Big  T  was  undertaken. 

THS  BIG  T 

The  Big  T  Is  one  of  the  most  intricate 
systems  of  integrated  water  projects  I  have 
ever  seen  and  parts  of  it  I  still  have  not 
visited. 

A  9-foot-9-lnch-dlameter  tunnel  was  bored 
through  13  1  miles  of  the  Continental  Di- 
vide to  bring  water  from  the  western  slope. 
The  water,  800,000  acre-feet  per  year  Is 
lifted  to  the  tunnel  from  near  the  head  of 
the  Colorado  River  just  east  of  Grand  Lake. 
A  great  reservoir  has  been  built  to  protect 
western  8lop>e  supply  and  a  gigantic  pump- 
ing plant  lifts  600  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second  some  100  to  180  feet  Into  Shadow 
Mountain  Lake. 

Since  there  are  100  separate  engineering 
projects  tied  Into  this  Big  T  such  as  the 
Estes  Park  aqueducts  and  power  system, 
Grauby  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Carter  Lake,  the 
the  St.  Vraln  supply  canal,  and  the  Boulder 
Creek  supply  canal  to  mention  a  few.  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  detail  this  colossal 
undertaking.  Work  started  in  November 
1938  and  was  completed  about  July  1059. 
Meantime  much  of  It  was  In  operation  at 
various  dates  after  October  1943. 

The  Denver  Poet  under  a  Loveland,  Colo., 
dateline  November  23,  1955,  ersdlts  the 
Big  T  with  being  worth  tlM  million  to 
northern  Colorado.  During  the  drought  of 
1954.  1955.  and  1966.  about  $41  million  a 
year  in  crops  got  water. 

From  Boulder,  through  Longmont.  to 
Greeley,  the  farmers  had  water  for  the  sugar- 
beets,  the  alfalfa,  poultry,  dairy,  and  feeder 
cattle. 

The  counties  of  Larimer.  Boulder,  Weld, 
and  parts  of  others  not  only  have  seen  a 
little  of  the  gamble  taken  out  of  production 
of  agriculture,  but  have  enjoyed  a  growing 
Industrial  economy  and  more  homes  and 
schools. 

Pishing,  camping,  and  boating,  have  gained 
tremendously.  This  already  scenic  wonder- 
land has  had  added  to  it  niunberless  new 
facilities  for  enjoyment. 

The  Industrial  East  is  finding  expanded 
markets  for  machines,  tools,  and  manufac- 
tured goods.  Little  of  this  adds  to  the  Na- 
tion's agricultural  surplus.  When  water 
comes  the  expansion  Is  In  perishables  and 
meat. 

Some  fish  and  game  people  bav«  said, 
"Don't  damn  all  dams."  We  say — go  out  and 
see  them,  take  time  doing  it,  and  ask  the 
man  who  lives  there. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  after  a  visit  In  Ari- 
zona. I  spent  a  week  In  the  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rockies  and  another  in  nearby 
Tonver. 

Here  Is  how  ws  saw  it  then — 

Prom  the  Valley  of  the  Bun  w«  flew  across 
the  desert  and  the  mountains  into  near  aero 
weather  and  a  foot  of  snow.    Here,  nestled 


at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Motmtains,  Long- 
mont and  the  fertile  ralley  around  It  seemed 
to  us  less  changed  than  most  places. 

The  crops  had  been  good.  The  sugarbeet 
crop  reached  an  average  of  18  tons  to  the 
acre  and  the  canning  crops,  the  alfalfas,  and 
the  dairying  were  also  thriving. 

Tet  there  had  been  no  rain  from  early 
June  to  I  te  September. 

Xn  the  old  days  water  was  a  racket.  The 
source  of  supply  was  limited  and  often  con- 
trolled by  moneyed  Interests  and  when 
drought  came  water  has  sold  as  high  as  fifty 
dollars  a  running  foot.  Water  was  diverted, 
stolen,  fought  over,  even  Involved  shooting. 

Uncle  Sam  moved  in  and  created  the  Big 
T  Including  a  string  of  seven  giant  holding 
lakes  and  a  vast  system  of  water  supply. 
There  was  plenty  of  water  around  $7  a  foot, 
I  was  told. 

Power  and  light  were  also  cheap  where  too 
often  before  rural  families  couldn't  get  it 
and  private  companies  are  alleged  to  have 
wanted  as  high  as  $500  per  pole  of  Instal- 
lation. 

Now  we  in  the  East  do  not  like  government 
in  bxislness  very  well  nor  do  we  like  to  pay 
taxes  for  some  projects. 

But  we  share  in  the  wealth  of  America 
and  the  Big  T  Increases  It.  I  am  no  apolo- 
gist for  public  power  but  you  have  to  see 
this  to  understand  the  gigantic  task  of  har- 
nessing the  multiple  uses  of  our  natural 
resources.  Try  telling  these  farmers,  who 
voted  Republican  mostly,  that  they  should 
wait  for  private  enterprise. 

Maybe  this  all  comes  under  the  heading 
"Government  should  do  for  the  people  those 
things  which  they  cannot  do  well  them- 
selves." 

THZ  FBTINCPAN-ARKANSAS    RIVES 

The  Continental  Divide  passes  close  to 
Leadvllle,  Colo.  On  the  western  slope  the 
Prylngpan  has  plenty  of  surplus  water.  On 
the  eastern  slope  the  Arkansas  River  flows 
from  Mount  Elbert  which  rises  14.431  feet. 
the  highest  point  in  Colorado.  The  Arkansas 
turns  and  twists  for  340  miles  and  draws 
26,150  square  miles  of  land  In  a  170-mlIe- 
wlde  basin. 

I  have  been  pyarticularly  Interested  In  the 
fact  that  the  new  project  will  bring  supple- 
mental Irrigation  waters  to  the  Rocky  F(h^ 
area  as  well  as  to  all  of  southeast  Colorado. 

At  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet,  the  Continen- 
tal Divide  will  be  pierced  by  a  6.3-mlle  ttm- 
nel  to  bring  water  to  the  eastern  slope. 

This  project  will  take  13  years  to  finish, 
cost  $170  million,  help  Irrigate  280.600  acres 
of  land;  boost  the  water  supply  of  10  mu- 
nicipalities, generate  over  500  million  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity  annually,  and  bring 
growth  and  progress  to  a  tremendous  area. 

New  areas  of  fishing  and  camping  will  be 
created  and  the  plans  the  Department  of 
Interior  were  kind  enough  to  send  me  indi- 
cate a  perfect  maze  of  power  canals,  reser- 
voirs, transmission  lines,  conduits,  and  Irri- 
gation systems. 

This  not  only  helps  the  region,  it  provides 
eoonomle  growth  for  the  Nation.  It  takes 
little  Uuaglnatlon  to  understand  the  Impact 
on  the  market  areas  and  Industrial  poten- 
UaUties. 

It  win  provide  water,  food,  fun  outdoors 
and  new  opportunities  for  the  enterprise  of 
Ingenious  Americans. 

Whatever  th«  Implications  of  public  versus 
private  power  may  be,  I  am  Ignorant.  This 
I  do  know,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  project  will 
make  this  country  a  still  better  place  to  live. 

The  Fryingpan-Arkansas  will  create  or  en- 
large reservoirs  which  in  effect  become  lakes. 
West  of  Leadvllle  an  800-acre  reservoir  will 
be  expanded  to  1,550  acres.  Twin  Lakes  Res- 
ervoir will  be  of  4,160  acres  and  Pueblo  Reser- 
voir 6,700  acres.  Tou  have  to  see  it  to  be- 
lleva  it. 

Here  is  an  area  of  such  scenery  as  one  sel- 
dom sees,  a  wonderful  place  to  live,  to  fish, 
to  grow  crops,  or  to  do  business. 


In  the  next  13  years  we  will  have  added 
this  to  our  eternal  assets.  We  will  have  a  real 
starj  here  before  too  long. 

[From  the  Wenatchee  Daily  World.  Sept.  6, 

1955] 

A  FAZMxa  Answxbs  Irrigation  Critics 

Federal  reclamation  Is  under  as  heavy  an 
attack  as  it  has  been  for  some  time.  There 
have  been  critics  of  the  program  of  bringing 
new  land  under  Irrigation  ever  since  the 
program  was  Initiated  on  a  national  basis 
In  1902  but  the  harpooning  of  today  comes 
largely  from  within;  that  is,  certain  groups 
vitally  Interested  In  reclamation  are  fighting 
developments  In  areas  in  the  same  river 
basin  other  than  their  own.  Specifically,  the 
fight  by  California  against  projects  in  the 
upstream  Colorado  River  States  Is  an  In- 
stance. 

One  of  the  damaging  techniques  being 
used  Lb  to  break  down  the  cost  of  the  project 
and  make  an  Itemized  list  showing  how  much 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  pay  for  the  de- 
velopment would  come  from  each  State. 
This  attack  not  only  hurts  the  individual 
project  being  fought  but  also  the  entire  Fed- 
eral reclamation  program  as  a  whole,  for 
critics  fail  to  mention  the  Investment  is 
eventually  paid  back. 

Unfortunate,  too.  Is  the  fact  that  no  figures 
to  combat  this  propaganda  are  available  to 
show  how  much  benefit  each  State  receives 
from  transformation  of  western  wasteland 
Into  fertile,  irrigated  farms. 

To  these  Congressmen  who  ask  why  should 
they  vote  taxpayers'  money  for  irrigation  and 
power  development  In  the  West  because  It  is 
of  no  benefit  to  their  own  district  might  get 
a  little  education  as  to  the  straight  of  things 
by  reading  a  letter  written  by  a  Taklma 
farmer  to  his  Congressman  some  years  ago. 
He  said: 

"Wakened  at  6  o'clock  by  an  alarm  clock 
from  Connecticut,  I  take  the  milk  palls 
(Pennsylvania  tin)  and  wend  my  way  to  the 
barn,  while  the  wife  prepares  breakfast  on 
a  range  from  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  The  break- 
fast, likely  as  not.  will  consist  of  grapefruit 
from  Florida,  breakfast  food  from  Minne- 
apolis, bacon  from  Onuiha  or  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  served  on  table  china  from  Ohio  or 
New  Jersey,  silverware  from  New  York,  sugar 
from  Louisiana,  etc. 

"I  go  out  to  spray  the  orchard,  using  lead 
arsenate  from  Missoiurl,  sulfur  from  Texas 
or  Louisiana,  nicotine  from  West  Virginia 
(my  smoke  is  a  blend  from  North  Carolina. 
Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia),  my  spray  rig 
is  made  in  Michigan,  the  tractor  in  Wiscon- 
sin. 

"When  I  go  to  town  it  is  in  a  car  from 
Indiana  and  Detroit,  with  tires  from  Ohio, 
bakellte  for  accessories  from  New  Hampshire. 
My  car  insurance  goes  to  Baltimore.  life  in- 
surance to  Dee  Moines  and  Cteiaha.  fire  to 
Hartford,  Conn.  Shoes  for  myself  and  family 
come  from  Boston  and  St.  Louis,  clothing 
from  New  York  or  Chicago,  cotton  goods  from 
Georgia,  South  Carolina  or  Mississippi.  In 
season,  we  buy  grapefruit  and  oranges,  early 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  Florida  and  Texas. 

"We  ride  over  roads  graded  with  machinery 
from  Illinois  or  Iowa  and  paved  by  pavers 
from  Wisconsin  or  Ohio.  My  plow  comes 
from  Moline,  HI.,  electrte  refrigerator,  radio, 
and  other  appliances  from  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, or  Detroit,  furniture  from  Grand 
Rapids,  bed  springs  from  St.  Louis,  rugs  from 
Philadelphia,  my  watch  from  Dllnols,  books 
and  magazines  from  a  dozen  eastern  cities. 

"An  occasional  bottle  of  snakebite  pre- 
ventative comes  from  Maryland  or  Kentucky, 
from  Tennessee  or  Florida,  the  ore  that 
went  Into  the  making  of  the  ahmiinum 
kltchenware,  from  Mains,  oodflsh  and  sar- 
dines, from  Delaware,  dyes,  paint,  rayon  and 
cellophane  In  numerous  articles  of  daily  use. 
The  wife  and  daughter  are  strictly  modem. 
Their  cosmetics  from  New  York.  Pittsburgh 
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or  St.  Loula  amount  to  aeveral  ducata  during 

"Scbool  books.  to7«.  blcyclM  for  the  young- 
sters, lllce  almost  STsryttilng  else,  come  the 
long  trail  from  tbs  eastern  Indxutrlal  cen- 
ters and  on  all  of  these,  as  on  the  applee  I 
shipped  east,  w«  pay  freight  that  helps  to 
maintain  railroad  sernce  and  dlvMends  for 
eastern  stockholders. 

"The  hardware  and  plumbing  and  heat- 
ing plant  In  my  home  are  all  eastern  prod- 
ucts. The  sawmill  machinery  that  sawed 
and  milled  the  lumber,  the  freight  cars  on 
which  It  was  hauled  and  the  rails  over  which 
they  traveled  all  are  eastern  products— part 
of  our  annual  cost-of -living  bill. 

"And  when  I  make  my  last  move  to  the 
little  8  by  0  plot  on  the  hillside.  I  will  doubt- 
less be  carried  there  on  an  eastern-made 
casket,  bom  by  an  eastern-made  hearse.  The 
kindly  Taklma  earth  will  be  shoveled  back 
over  me  with  an  eastern-made  shovel  and  at 
the  head  erf  th«  little  mound  will  be  set  a 
stone  of  Vermont  granite." 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  LIFE  OP  THE 
EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  WASH- 
INGTON 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscou. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  'iti.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
favors  the  constitutional  appropriations 
procedure  and  who  strongly  opposes  the 
back-door  method  of  financing  Federal 
agency  programs  I  have  followed  with 
close  interest  the  progress  of  H.R.  3872. 
to  Increase  ttie  lending  authority  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

When  the  House  bill  was  drafted  it 
contained  a  pnivlsion  for  $2  billion  of  in- 
creased borrowing  authority  or.  as  it  is 
called,  back-door  spending. 

During  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  hearings  I  sub- 
mitted a  Joint  letter  over  the  signatures 
of  85  Members  of  the  House  urging  the 
substitution  ot  a  provision  for  direct 
Treasury  appropriation.  However,  the 
committee  reported  the  bill  as  originally 
introduced  with  back-door  financing  in 
it. 

On  May  1,  when  H.R.  3872  was  con- 
sidered by  the  House,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI. 
who  managed  the  bill,  announced  that 
he  would  offer  an  amendment  to  require 
that  the  financial  operation  of  the  Bank 
t-*  by  the  appropriations  process  instead 
of  by  back-door  borrowing. 

As  will  be  recalled.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
that  time  the  distinguished  House 
majority  leader  stated  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  after  this  biU  had  been  reported 
by  the  Committoe  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency the  Seeretarr  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
EHllon.  had  adriaed  one  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Hoaae  that  the  purposes  of 
this  legislation  could  be  accomplished 
through  the  appropriations  process,  it 
had  been  decided  to  recommend  the  pro- 
cedure which  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patham]  had  described. 

During  consideration  of  the  House 
resolution  providing  for  a  rule  on  H.R. 
3872  the  transertpt  of  Mr.  Dillon's  tesU- 
mony  was  Included.     This  shows  that 


our  colleague,  the  gentlemjui  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Oary],  asked  this  question: 
Why  could  not  the  Increase  be  In  the  form 
of  a  direct  appropriation? 

To  which  Secretary  Dillon  replied  that 
it  could. 

To  make  a  long  story  short.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  voice  vote,  H.R.  3872  with 
the  amendment  to  provide  for  financ- 
ing by  an  appropriation,  psissed  the 
House.  However,  the  other  body  saw  fit 
to  replace  this  direct  financing  with  a 
back-door  provision  as  contained  in  the 
original  House  bill. 

Consequently.  I  objected  when  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PatmanI.  asked  unanimous  consent 
to  send  H.R.  3872  to  conference  with  the 
Senate.  This  was  to  assure  the  House 
an  opportunity  at  the  proper  time  to 
consider  a  motion  to  instruct  the  House 
conferees.  Otherwise  the  House  could 
have  been  placed  in  the  position  of  vot- 
ing the  bill  up  or  down  without  a  sep- 
arate vote  on  the  method  of  financing. 

In  due  course  a  rule  was  granted  to 
send  the  bill  to  conference  and  immedi- 
ately following  its  adoption  by  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Gary]  moved  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees to  adhere  to  the  House  ix)sition 
against  back-door  financing.  During 
consideration  of  this  motion,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary]  clearly 
set  forth  that  as  far  as  he  knew  not  a 
single  Meml>er  of  the  House  had  any  ob- 
jection to  the  increase  In  the  Bank's 
capital.  As  he  said,  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  how  this  was  done. 

When  the  question  was  taken,  on  a 
division,  the  vote  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees to  adhere  to  the  House  position 
was  ayes  110.  noes  0. 

The  House-Senate  conferees  subse- 
quently failed  to  reach  an  agreement 
and  accordingly  the  issue  was  brought 
up  in  the  House  again  on  July  30.  1963, 
when  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman)  offered  a  resolution  that  the 
House  insist  on  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  and  ask  for  a 
further  conference.  On  this  motion  by 
record  vote  there  were  yeas  379,  nays  11, 
and  1  present. 

Since  then  the  conferees,  as  shown  by 
the  Congressional  Rkcord,  have  met  on 
a  number  of  occasions  without  reaching 
an  agreement. 

In  this  regard  I  want  to  express  my 
gratification  that  the  House  conferees 
have  not  yielded  and  have  corvsistently 
stood  by  the  position  of  the  House. 

Meanwhile.  Export-Import  Bank  of- 
ficials have  been  contacting  personnel  of 
corporations  who  have  had  occasion  to 
use  the  loan  facilities  of  the  Bank  to 
finance  their  sales  abroad  and  have  en- 
listed the  aid  of  interested  customers 
and  bankers  in  trying  to  pressure  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  support  back-door 
spending.  In  this  connection,  Export- 
Import  ofOcials  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  have 
failed  to  tell  such  users  that  adequate 
funds  are  available  to  continue  the  Bank 
operations  for  a  year  without  the  ad- 
diUonal  capital  provided  in  H.R.  3872. 
The  impression  has  been  given  that  the 
existence  of  the  Bank  is  threatened  and 
the  facts  are  withheld  that  a  simple 
resolution  to  extend  the  charter  of  the 


Export-Import  Bank  would  suffice.  And 
I  may  add  that  this  lobbying  by  the 
Bank's  officers  is  not  winning  them 
friends,  even  if  it  gains  them  a  few  votes. 

A  new  development  occurred  yester- 
day, Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  other  body  a 
very  distinguished  Member  of  the  Senate 
discussed  the  impasse  among  the  House- 
Senate  conferees,  and  his  remarks  are 
worth  reading.  He  strongly  supported 
the  House  position  against  back-door 
spending  and  in  order  to  test  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Senate  on  this  vital  issue 
introduced  a  Senate  resolution  to  in- 
struct the  Senate  conferees  to  yield  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing what  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate 
will  prove  to  be  when  this  resolution  is 
considered,  but  if  the  Senate  Is  ada- 
mant I  suggest  that  the  Congress  ex- 
tend the  charter  and  next  year  the  issue 
of  increasing  the  Bank's  capital  can  be 
considered  separately  without  endanger- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Bank.  Some 
Members  of  the  House  are  fighting  this 
issue  on  principle  and  in  a  showdown 
vote  some  of  us  will  vote  in  the  negative 
even  if  it  means  the  defeat  of  the  other 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

Again.  I  commend  the  House  coriferees 
and  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to 
read  the  excellent  statement  of  Senator 
Robertson  which  appears  in  the  August 
13.  1963,  Congressional  Record  at  pages 
14810-14812. 


STATESMANSHIP  ON  THE  PART  OF 
THE  GENTLEMAN  FROM  NEW 
YORK,  MR.  POWELL 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  delighted  as  an  individual  that  the 
House  was  not  faced  on  this  occasion 
with  the  necessity  of  voting  on  the  so- 
called  Powell  amendment  to  H.R.  6143. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  this  reflected  the 
highest  order  of  statesmanship  on  the 
part  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  this  came  to  be.  However,  it  does 
not  in  any  way  relieve  us  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  facing  this  Issue,  and  I 
trust  that  in  the  bill  that  comes  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  we  may 
therefore  have  a  full,  comprehensive,  and 
thoroughly  strong  measure  upon  which  to 
vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  31,  I  appeared 
before  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  testify  as  a  cosponsor  in  supt>ort 
of  the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963, 
H.R.  7152,  which  Is  both  urgently  needed 
and  morally  justified.  The  American 
dream,  the  vision  that  our  forefathers 
had  In  mind  when  they  drafted  and 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  can  and  will  not  be  fulfilled  until 
all  of  the  rights  and  privileges  due  all  of 
our  citizens  can  be  equally  enjoyed.  The 
moral,  social,  and  economic  fabric  of  our 
Nation  can  no  longer  afford  the  discrimi- 
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natory  polices  that  still  prevail  within 
our  Nation.  The  time  for  Congress  to 
act  affirmatively  Is  now. 

Certainly   my   support   for   the   Civil 
Rights  Act  should  be  of  no  surprise  to 
my  fellow  colleagues.    My  m&ln  effort, 
however.  Is  not  just  to  express  my  broad 
.support  for  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  but  to 
urge  that  the  Congress  consider  and  sup- 
port my  proposal  to  Include  In  the  omni- 
bus bill  by  committee  amendment  the 
substance  of  H.R.  405,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
discrimination  in  emplosonent  because  of 
race,  religion,  color,  national  origin,  or 
ancestry.      Now    pending    before    the 
Rules  Committee,  the  provisions  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  were 
thoroughly  reviewed  and  discussed  dur- 
ing the  extensive  hearings  and  execu- 
tive sessions  of  the  General  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  and  the  full  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  received  sub- 
stantial bipartisan  support.    The  report 
on  the  bill,  House  Report  No.  570,  In- 
cludes the  supporting  views  of  several 
Republican  Representatives.    A  part  of 
their  statement  reads  as  follows: 

This  Ifi  a  bipartisan  bill,  with  substantial 
bipartisan  support.  Kany  Republican 
amendments  were  adopted  In  subcommittee 
and  full  committee,  significantly  improving 
the  legislation.  Although  some  important 
suggestions  were  rejected  by  the  Democrats, 
we  feel  that  the  bill  In  Its  present  form  would 
be  fair  and  effective.  •  •  •  We  \urge  Its  pas- 
sage without  delay  and  with  minimal  parti- 
san rancor. 

It  may  well  seem  strange  that  the  ccun- 
mittee  and  author  of  a  bill  as  Important 
as  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Act  would  make  a  request  that  another 
committee  Include  their  product  as  part 
of  an  overall  package.  In  this  Instance, 
we  believe  better  legislation  will  result, 
more  conserving  of  time  for  the  full 
House  membership,  and  far  more  effec- 
tive as  a  method  for  presenting  all  major 
elements  of  civil  rights  legislation  simul- 
taneously. I,  therefore,  submit  for  con- 
sideration the  following  presentation 
which  I  made  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  last  week: 

On  June  10.  the  President  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Congress  encompaoiing  the  ad- 
ministration's cItU  rights  propoaals  for 
1963.  In  part  m  of  that  mesaage  the  Preal- 
dent  turned  to  the  problem  of  fair  azid  full 
employment.  The  President  described  how 
vinemployment  falls  with  special  cruelty  on 
minority  groups  and  how  It  tends  to  create 
an  atmosphere  of  frustration,  resentment, 
and  unrest  which  does  not  bode  well  for  the 
future.  He  further  related  the  direct  re- 
lationship of  this  problem  to  delinquency, 
vandalism,  gang  warfare,  disease,  aliuns,  and 
the  high  cost  of  public  welfare  and  crime. 
Also  cited  were  last  month's  labor  dllBcul- 
tles  in  Philadelphia  which  the  President 
perceptively  indicated  could  be  only  the  be- 
Rlnnlng  if  more  Jobs  were  not  fo\ind  in  the 
liirger  Northern  cities  in  particular.  Fur- 
ther events  have  proven  the  President's  fore- 
cast to  be  accurate  as  a  cursory  examination 
of  dally  news  reports  will  demonstrate.  One 
more  persuasive  point  which  the  President 
made  with  respect  to  the  Importance  of  fair 
employment  was  Its  major  role  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  other  civil  rights  meas- 
ures which  be  was  reconunending  would  be 
meaningful.  There  is  little  practical  value 
In  securing  the  right  to  frequent  public  ac- 
commodations for  the  individual  who  has  no 
cash  in  his  pocket  and  no  Job. 


Having  described  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment and  its  impact  upon  nUnorlty 
groups,  the  President  stated  emphatically, 
"FlnaUy  racial  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment must  be  eliminated."  Nine  position 
statements  follow  this  ejtpliclt  declaration. 
It  is  to  two  of  these  that  I  wish  to  turn  the 
committee's  attention. 

Paragraph  (A)  requests  a  permanent  stat- 
utory  basis   for   the   Committee    on  Equal 
Emplosrment  Opportunity,  under  the  chalr- 
manship  of  the  Vice  President.     Paragraph 
(I)     reiterates   the   President's   support   of 
Federal  fair   employment  practices   legisla- 
tion,   applicable    to    both    employers    and 
luiions.     "Federal   legislation   is   desirable," 
the  President  stated,  "for  It  would  help  set  a 
standard   for  all  the  Nation  and  close  ex- 
isting gaps."    The  first  point  relating  to  the 
President's  Committee  is  encompassed  in  ti- 
tle VII  of  H  Jl.  7152,  the  proposed  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1063.     The  second  point  is  covered 
by  a  bill  which  I  Introduced,  HJl.  405,  to 
prohibit  discrimination  in  employment  be- 
cause of  race,  religion,  color,  national  origin, 
or  ancestry.    This  bill  has  been  reported  from 
the  Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor  with 
substantial  bipartisan  support.    Five  of  the 
twelve  Republican  members  of  the  commit- 
tee urge  passage  of  H.R.  405  without  delay, 
describing   it   as   a   fair   and   effective   bill. 
Two  additional  Republican  members  support 
this  legislation  in  principle,  but  advocate  a 
modified  enforcement  procedure.    H Jl.  406  is 
now  bef<M^  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules,  where, 
to  be  frank,  I  am  not  optimistic  over  fur- 
ther progress  along  the  route  to  the  floor. 
Upon  reflection,  I  now  strongly  urge  that 
this  ccwnmlttee  give  favorable  consideration 
to  the  proposal  that  the  substance  of  HH. 
406  be  included  in  the  omnibus  clvU  rights 
bill  by  committee   amendment.     Fair   em- 
ployment practices  are  an  inextricable  part 
of  dvU  rights.    The  goal  of  fuU  civil  rights 
f or  aU  of  our  people  wlU  be  only  partially 
attained  should  we  obtain  xmlversally  imi- 
form  voting  rights,  free  and  equally  accessi- 
ble education,  and  integration  of  all  public 
faculties— only    to    discover    that    qualified 
persons  are  being  restricted  in  opportunities 
for  employment  due  to  irrational  and  obsti- 
nate policies  of  discrimination.     This  is  a 
most  fundamental  problem.     If  not  solved, 
it  wlU  result  in  economically  perpetuated 
segregation  even  should  all  other  vestiges  of 
prejudicial  discrimination  disappear.     Edu- 
cated, trained,  and  skUIed  members  of  mi- 
norities are  rejected  from  their  rightful  place 
in  the  labor  force,  and  are  j\istlflably  bitter 
and   understandably   frustrated.     Unskilled 
members  of  these  same  groups  are  placed  be- 
low aimUarly  imtrained  white  workers,  and 
suffer  first  and  most  extensively  from  unem- 
plojrment.    Passage  of  legislation  to  prohibit 
such  discrimination  is  a  necessary  and  vital 
part  of  a  realistic  civil  rights  program. 

I  have  sought  to  establish  the  Integral  re- 
lationship of  HJl.  406  to  other  civil  rights 
legislation.  I  have  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
the  subject  matter  of  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment is  presently  contained  in  title  VII 
of  HH.  7152.  I  now  wish  to  point  to  an 
area  of  overlapping  between  H.R.  7162  and 
HH.  406  with  respect  to  employment  dis- 
crimination, 'ntle  VII  of  HJl.  7152  would 
apply  to  certain  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment by  employers  who  are  Oovermnent 
contractors  or  subcontractors  or  who  par- 
ticipate In  activities  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance.  HJl.  405  would  also  apply 
to  such  nnployers  if  they  have  over  25  em- 
ployees and  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce. 
Thus  both  Commissions  would  have  jiiris- 
diction  over  many  of  the  same  employers, 
though  with  different  remedial  procedures. 
Farther,  HJl.  400,  section  16,  prescribes  a 
poUcy  for  employment  practices  of  Oovem- 
ment  agencies,  an  area  also  covered  by  title 
Vn  of  HJl.  7162.  Moreover,  to  add  to  the 
possible   confusion,   the   agency   created    by 


Mr.  Celler's  bill  would  be  called  the  Com- 
mission on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity, 
whereas  the  agency  created  by  my  bill  would' 
be  known  as  the  Equal  Emplo3rment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission. 

Your  committee  could  easily  make  the 
two  bills  both  effective  and  compatible,  elim- 
inate confusion,  and  avoid  unwarranted 
duplication  and  cost,  and  report  out  a  truly 
meaningful  and  effective  bill,  by  incorporat- 
ing Into  the  omnibus  civil  rights  bill  the  pro- 
visions of  HJl.  405.  I  propose  an  amend- 
ment, accompanied  by  an  offer  of  assistance 
and  cooperation  by  the  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  who  could  work 
with  your  committee  staff  on  this  proposal 
and  present  our  committee's  position  with 
regard  to  the  enforcement  provisions  of  H.R. 
405,  as  developed  through  the  bipartisan  ef- 
forts of  our  Members.  I  also  believe  that  I 
can  assure  you  the  support  and  coop>eratlon 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  in  this  effort. 

Due  to  the  length  of  the  amendment  I 
shall  not  read  it,  but,  rather,  submit  it  for 
the  hearing  record  and  consideration  by  this 
committee.  I  shall  also  submit  a  copy  of 
House  Report  No.  570  from  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  This  rep<M^  details 
the  background  oC  HJl.  405  and  provides  an 
analysis  of  its  provisions. 

Very  brlefiy,  HJl.  406  establishes  an  Equal 
Employment  Opportimity  CcMnmlssion  with 
defined  authority  to  prevent  discrimination 
in  employment  by  certain  employers,  labor 
organizations,  and  employment  agencies. 
The  bill  prescribes  both  informal  and  formal 
remedial  procedures  with  emphasis  upon 
education  and  Informal  methods  of  confer- 
ence, conciliation,  and  persuasion.  The 
Commission  may  ultimately  issue  cease  and 
desist  orders  following  a  hearing  in  conf (»-m- 
ity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  Such  orders  are  without 
force  or  effect  unless  enforced  by  a  court  of 
law  following  judicial  review.  Specific  direc- 
tives require  the  cooperation  of  the  Cam- 
mission  with  State  agencies  and  require 
that  the  Commission  withdraw  from  activi- 
ties in  a  State  which  has  effective  power  to 
eliminate  such  discrimination  and  is  effec- 
tively exercising  such  power. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  today  pro- 
posing to  HJl.  7153  would  authoriee  the 
President  to  establish  an  Equal  Federal 
Employment  Opportunity  Agency  with  such 
power  as  the  President  may  confer  upon  it 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  Oovemment 
employment.  Nothing  in  this  amendment, 
however.  Is  intended  to  infringe  upon  or  af- 
fect in  any  manner  the  Government's  in- 
herent Tight  to  r^fulate  or  control  the 
granting,  terms,  or  supervision  of  public 
contracts. 

The  Integral  relationship  of  the  subject 
matter  of  HJl.  7152  and  HJl.  406  supports 
my  contention  that  they  should  be  consid- 
ered together  as  one  bill.  The  overlapping, 
duplication,  waste,  cost,  and  inefllciency 
which  would  emanate  if  both  bills  became 
law  betokens  their  simultaneous  considera- 
tion by  this  committee  to  eliminate  such 
consequences.  The  opportunity  and  benefits 
to  be  gained  through  focusing  attention 
upon  civU  rights  legislation  at  one  time 
rather  than  in  a  fragmented  fashion  points 
to  a  joining  of  the  two  bUls.  The  bipartisan 
support  that  HJl.  405  has  received  should 
substantially  aid  In  the  passage  of  HJl.  7152 
which,  also,  indicates  the  advisability  of 
combining  the  two  bills  into  a  single  pack- 
age. For  these  reasons,  I  earnestly  suggest 
that  such  action  be  taken. 

As  my  final  word  before  you  today,  I 
would  Uke  to  state  as  sincerely  and  force- 
fully as  I  am  able  my  firm  conviction  that 
equal  employment  opportunity  legislation 
cannot  be  oonscientiously  rejected  at  this 
time.  Whether  the  wisest  tactical  approach 
Is  by  amendment  to  the  blU  before  you,  at 
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this  aUc*  o'  tb«  lagUUUve  procMa  or  at  a 
lAter  cUg*.  I IMT*  to  your  judgment.  How- 
ever, I  <k>  strongly  urg*  tliat.  ehouid  you  re- 
ject tha  f '*t*f  of  aflMiuiment.  you  use  your 
offices  to  attempt  to  tnlng  these  Luuee  to  the 
floor  at  about  tb»  Mun*  time.  I  would  offer 
100  percent  ooop«rmtlon  in  luch  an  effort.  I 
believe  thla  would  contribute  enormoualy  to 
the  pro«p«ct  of  p«Mac«  of  both  proposals. 
Further.  It  ihould  bs  known  that  support  of 
one  bill  or  tbs  othar  wUl  not  be  recognized 
as  a  latlsfactory  contribution  to  a  solution 
of  the  civil  rights  problem.  Half  of  a  remedy 
Lb  Insufficient.  Botb  proposals  must  be  sup- 
ported and  pasMd  to  progress  toward  an  ac- 
ceptable resolution  of  the  problems  we.  a^ 
a  Nation,  face. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ttocerely  hope  that  all 
of  the  Members  who  believe  in  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  equal  employment 
opportunities  wlU  Indicate  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judlelary  Committee  their 
approval  of  my  efforts.  I  will  be  most 
willing,  and  indeed,  delighted  to  answer 
any  questions  that  may  arise  as  to  the 
technicalities  and/or  propriety  of  the 
proposed  amendment. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.   7885 

Mr.  O'NEILL,  from  the  Commltttec  on 
Rules,  submitted  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  493.  Rept.  No.  886>. 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  calendar 
and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

Retolved,  That  upon  the  adopUon  of  this 
resolution  U  aball  b*  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hoaas  rsaelv*  Itasif  Into  the  Commltte* 
ta  thm  Who!*  flniws  on  the  State  of  the 
Unkin  for  ths  oomtdamUon  of  th«  bill  (H.R. 
78SS)  to  amsnd  furthar  the  Porelgn  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  ••  aBQsnded.  and  for  other 
purposes.  slmI  all  potats  (tf  order  against  said 
bUl  are  tasreby  ■■Iisd.  Aft«r  general  debate. 
which  shaU  b«  saBfliwd  to  the  bill  and  con- 
tlnoe  not  to  OMSSd  Ave  hours,  to  be  equally 
dlvKtod  and  eeaSroUsd  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  mlnortty  ■MmlMr  of  the  Coounlttes 
on  Foreign  Affalnc  ths  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amnnilinsnt  iinrtsr  tha  flve-nUnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  tha  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amsndaiMit.  th*  Commlttse  shall  rise  aiKl 
report  th«  bill  to  th«  EUhiss  with  such 
amsndmants  ••  osay  hav«  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  questteo  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  paissge  vithout  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


HOW  MUCH  MORE  FOREIGN  AID 
CAM  WE  AFFORD? 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  flsinute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have, 
today,  receiyed  reliable  information  in- 
dicating that  part  of  the  equij^ment  being 
idled  by  the  dosinc  of  the  17  long-range 
radar  stations  aad  6  Sage  centers  across 
the  United  State*,  some  of  them  in  west 
Texas,  is  being  Alpped  to  India  as  part 
of  our  foreign  aid  program  to  that  coun- 
try. 

If  this  InfonnaUoa  is  correct,  and  I 
believe  it  is,  ttds  is  a  deplorable  and  al- 


most unbelievable  situation.  Indeed, 
when  our  Government  is  willing  to  close 
down  our  own  military  centers  and  ship 
our  equipment  to  any  country,  much  less 
a  Socialist  country  such  as  India  that  has 
continually  played  footsie  with  the  Com- 
munists. 

Apparently,  It  was  not  enough  for  us 
to  try  to  outdo  Russia  in  aid  to  India  by 
building  them  a  steel  mill  with  U.S.  tax- 
payer dollars,  we  now  must  Rive  India 
our  radar  equipment  to  try  to  compete 
with  Russian  military  gifts. 

U.S.  State  Department  officials  have 
told  India  that  any  Intermixture  of 
United  States  and  Soviet  arms  aid 
would  create  both  military  and  foreign 
policy  problems  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. UjS.  oflBcials  say  they  do  not 
want  to  have  U.S.  radar  equipment  in- 
termixed with  Soviet  radar  equipment, 
or  to  have  the  two  aid  programs  Inter- 
mixed. Officials  noted  that  the  U.S. 
military  equipment  and  Soviet  equip- 
ment are  not  built  to  the  same  stand- 
ards. 

One  solution  to  such  a  problem  might 
be  for  us  to  immediately  stop  shipment 
of  all  U5.  equipment  to  India  and  then 
it  would  be  more  difficult  for  It  to  be  in- 
termixed with  the  Soviet  equipment. 

There  is  a  real  possibility  that  India 
will  receive  both  ground-to-air  missiles 
and  radar  equipment  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Indian  shopping  list  was 
also  said  to  contain  some  ground-to- 
ground  missiles,  transport  planes  and 
other  items,  including  training  facilities 
for  Indian  personnel. 

This  kind  of  giveaway  program 
coupled  with  the  announcement  yester- 
day that  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
OT-v411e  Freeman,  on  his  around-the- 
world  junket,  committed  us  for  $50  mil- 
lion In  UJS.  taxpayer  aid  to  Tito's  Yugo- 
slavia is  typical  of  the  f uzzythinking  New 
Frontier  diplomats  and  programs  that 
the  VS.  taxpayers  are  about  to  get  a 
gutfull  of. 

EAST    EUROPEAN    MINORITIES    BE- 
GINNING TO  STIR 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DrRwnfSKil  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
conjunction  with  our  annual  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observances  and  the  special 
interest  evidenced  in  the  creation  of  a 
special  House  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations,  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  to  the 
nationalistic  spirit  which  exists  behind 
the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains.  This 
nationalistic  spirit  has  constituted  the 
fundamental  weakness  of  the  Communist 
structure. 

I  wish  to  include  in  the  Rxcord  at  this 
point,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  August  1 1  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post,  reporting  on  the 
increasing   signs   of   complications   the 


Communist  governments  face  from  the 
nationalistic  groups  of  Eastern  Europe: 

East    European    MiMoaiTncs    Aax    BBciNNmc 

To  6TUI 

(By  Edward  Crankshaw) 

London.  August  10 — The  national  minori- 
ties within  the  Soviet  Union's  eastern  satel- 
lltea  are  beginning  to  stir. 

Fur  nearly  two  decades — first  under  Hitler, 
then  under  Stalin — the  liopelessly  Inter- 
mingled peoples  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  had  no  thought  but  for  their  own 
physical  survival  Now,  they  are  thinking 
again  In  terms  not  only  of  their  Individual 
destinies  but  also  of  long-standing  Internal 
problems,  largely  Involving  minorities  within 
their  borders. 

The  Czechoslovak  situation  Is  very  much 
a  case  In  point  Here  the  struggle  of  the 
would-be  liberalizers  among  the  Czechoslo- 
vak Communists  la  stimulated  by  the  open 
revival  of  Slovak  national  consciousness  in 
defiance  of  the  dominant  Czechs. 

It  Is  an  alTalr  of  extreme  complexity.  The 
conflict  between  the  two  groups  no  longer 
Is  a  simple  matter  of  agrarian  Slovakia, 
Catholic  and  reactionary,  dourly  resisting 
the  pretentions  of  the  radical.  Industrialized 
Czechs. 

Today  the  Slovak  Intelligentsia  ts  appeal- 
ing, not  In  vain,  to  all  those  Csechs  who  are 
struggling  against  the  dead  hand  of  Stalin- 
ism. And  the  struggle  Is  being  waged  within 
the  Communist  Party  itself.  The  official 
Slovak  party  newspaper,  Bratislava  Pravda, 
is  echoed  In  Its  bold  championing  of  the  new 
liberalizing  line  by  Czech  Individuals  In 
Prague 

BACKW&KO  HAL.F  SETS  PACK 

The  backward  half  of  the  realm,  in  a 
word.  Is  setting  the  pace  for  the  progressive 
half. 

This  ts  not  to  suggest  that  old-fashioned 
rmtlonalism  Is  likely  soon  to  become  a  major 
force  In  Eastern  Europe.  But  It  Is  certainly 
a  complicating  force — and  there  Is  no  doubt 
at  all  that  ancient  national  ambitions,  ri- 
valries, and  resentments,  for  long  held  down 
by  the  Iron  hand  of  two  tyrannies,  are  far 
from  dead. 

In  Tugoelavla.  the  Hungarian  minority  is 
permitted  a  strong  cultural  life  of  Its  own 
and  a  good  deal  of  local  autonomy.  But  In 
Rumania,  the  Hungarians  of  Transylvania 
are  being  subjected  to  heavy  denationaliz- 
ing pressures — just  as.  half  a  century  ago, 
when  Transylvania  belonged  to  Hungary.  Its 
Rumanian  minority  was  oppressed  by  Buda- 
pest. 

Hitherto  the  main  stabUlzlng  feature  of 
Eastern  Europe  (apart  from  Russian  power) 
has  been  Tito's  remarkable  success  In  mak- 
ing a  going  concern  of  the  Yugoslav  federa- 
tion. 

Whereas  In  Yugoslavia,  between  the  wars, 
Serbs  and  Croats  were  at  each  others'  throats. 
Tito  has  succeeded  In  making  his  various 
nationalities  work  together,  not  without 
much  grumbling.  In  profitable  harness,  at 
the  same  time,  he  has  protected  the  rights 
of  the  small  minority  peoples. 

BIG  QTTXSTION  MAKK 

One  of  the  big  question  marks  Is  whetli- 
er  any  successor  to  Tito  can  hope  to  hold 
the  country  together.  If,  when  he  dies.  It 
begins  to  fall  apart.  If  the  ancient  antago- 
nisms begin  to  reassert  themselves.  If  the 
Slovenes  and  the  Croats  get  tired  of  pay- 
ing for  the  great  development  projects  de- 
signed to  raise  the  standard  of  living  In  the 
backward  areas  of  Macedonia  and  Montene- 
gro, then  almost  anything  may  happen. 

Certainly  Yugoslavia's  neighbors,  above  all 
Bulgaria  (to  say  nothing  of  an  Albania  sup- 
ported by  the  Chinese)  will  show  a  renewed 
interest  In  their  own  nationalistic  ambitions 
at  the  expense  of  Belgrade. 
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These  ambitions  do  not  lie  far  beneath  the 
surface.  There  is  little  love  lost  between 
Czechs  and  Poles,  none  at  all  between  Poles 
and  E:ast  Germans. 

Ten  years  ago,  to  understand  what  was 
^omg  on  in  the  satellites,  one  had  to  know 
what  was  going  on  in  Russia.  Today,  to  un- 
derstand what  Is  going  on  in  Russia,  one  has 
to  know  what  Is  happening  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope     It  is  time  to  get  out  the  old  maps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  nationalism,  partially 
described  in  this  article,  for  years  rep- 
resented the  true  reason  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  been  handicapped  in  its  eco- 
nomic and  military  expansionist  policies, 
.since  it  is  faced  with  the  continual  prob- 
lem of  attempting  to  suppress  the  na- 
tionalistic groups  within  its  empire. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  continually 
point  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  vast  colo- 
nial empire  with  legitimate  nationality 
groups,  histories,  cultures,  and  traditions 
and  aspirations  of  their  own.  suffering 
the  economic,  political  and  miUtary  reg- 
imentation of  Soviet  colonialism  . 

At  this  period  when  our  State  Depart- 
ment officials  are  increasingly  addicted 
to  coexistence  with  communism.  It  would 
be  practical  for  us  to  ponder  on  the  true 
facts  of  life  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 


NASA  ELECTRONICS  RESEARCH 
CENTER 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wydlsr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
NASA  authorization  bill,  H.R.  7500.  has 
recently  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 
E^rery  single  word  of  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  struck 
out.  This  included  the  language  of  the 
bill  regarding  an  electronics  research 
center. 

The  Senate  received  certain  testimony 
in  the  course  of  its  hearings  In  which 
statements  were  made  justlfjrlng  the  site 
selection  for  the  ESectronlcs  Research 
Center  on  the  basis  of  degrees  conferred 
in  the  area.  Great  importance  was  given 
this  by  the  witnesses  from  NASA. 

Today  I  have  received  a  report  of  Rob- 
ert C.  Sellers  L  Associates,  managemoit 
consultants,  challenging  the  facts  pre- 
sented by  NASA. 

The  grave  charges  made  call  for  clear 
and  forthright  answers.  The  report 
follows : 

A  Report  Covering  Evaluation  or  Aassa 
CONBIDESEO  roB  Pboposed  NASA  KUK- 
TRONICS  ReSXAKCH   CKMTXB 

This  report  challenges  the  mlarepreMnta- 
tions  made  by  NASA  officials  to  the  Senate 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Committee 
relative  to  reasons  why  they  recommended 
Bo6ton,  Mass.,  as  the  site  of  the  proposed 
NASA  Electr(»lca  Center. 

NASA  recommended  the  location  of  such 
a  center  in  the  Boston  area  primarily  be- 
cause ot  the  presence  ot  outstanding  uni- 
versity and  industry  electronic  leseareh 
capabilities  there.    Following  a  reqtieet  from 


the  committee,  NASA  prepared  an  evalua- 
tion breakdown  showing  nine  locations  con- 
sidered among  which  was  the  New  York 
area. 

This  report  represents  a  rebuttal  to  NASA's 
citations,  and  questions  the  depth  and  in- 
tegrity of  their  position  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  statistics  cited  herein  are 
from  readily  available  published  data. 

As  LcM-d  Keynes  Is  one  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration's phUosophers,  we  hope  that 
they  accept  this  report  In  the  light  of  one 
of  his  key  observations:  "There  Is  no  harm 
In  being  sometimes  wrong,  especially  if  one 
Is  promptly  found  out." 
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Engineering  degree. 

!,   1961 

Institution 

B.8. 

M.S. 

Ph.D. 

Total 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Harvard  .. 

28 

106 

438 
386 
130 
140 

106 

67 

11 

508 
120 

19 
07 

114 

Lowell  Technological  Insti- 
tute  

116 

Massacbusetts  Institute   of 
Technology 

1,043 

Norttaeastem  University 

Tufts  University 

506 
130 

University  of  Massachusetts. 
Worcester  Polj-technic  Insti- 
tute  

9 
24 

149 

-220 

Total.  .. 

1,423 

739 

116 

2,278 

NKW    YORK 

.Alfred  University 

68 
612 

176 
90 
03 
274 
180 
287 

377 

46 

444 

102 

68 
39 

10 

10 
70 

10 
186 

1 

"'■di' 

69 

City  CoUege  iNew  Vork)_.. 
Clarkson   College  of  Tech- 
nology  

582 
186 

Columbia  University.. 

Cooper  Union 

807 
93 

CorneU 

86 

22 

382 

Manhattan  College 

180 

New  York  University 

Polytechnic     Institute     of 
Brooklyn 

352 

134 
3 

107 

66 

8 

15 

4 

16 
14 

13 

£ 

655 
625 

Pratt  InstltuU' 

49 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
sUtate 

654 

Syracuse  University 

163 

Union  College  and  Univer- 
sity  - 

60 

University  of  Rochester 

Webb    Institute    of    Naval 
Architecture 

64 
14 

Total 

2,746 

1,131 

102 

3,070 

Source:  Journal  of  Engineering  Education,  February 
1962. 

Enrollment  for  advanced  degrees 


Chem- 
istry 

Physics 

Math- 
ematics 

BOSTON  METROrOUTAN 

lasA 

MIT 

192 
102 
13 
130 
28 
20 
10 

106 

131 

14 

164 
16 
37 
40 

OS 

Harrani 

116 

Tufts. 

Nortbeaatem 

105 

Boston  College 

130 

Boston  University 

Braodsls 

36 
21 

Total 

613 

607 

403 

NEW  TOKK 
METBOPOUTAN    AREA 

Stevens 

109 
£0 
07 

20 

111 

60 

113 
130 

as 

Adelphi - 

3;ii 

Brooklyn  Collefse 

62 

Olty  College  (New 
York) 

12 

218 

33 

66 

as 

n^hi<nb<4> 

162 

21 

Hobtra 

Hunter 

ao 

40 

KTtnlott&n 

IS 

New  York  University.. 
Po^^^echni<!  Institute 
of  Brooklyn 

100 

349 

1 

47 

303 

IX 

48 

Queens 

24 

St.  John's 

34 

46 

Yesblva 

183 

Total 

l.«M 

1,«N 

i.aoo 

Masters 

Doctorates 

BOSTON  METROPOLrTAN  AREA 
MIT.. 

462 

53 

153 

111 

llarvarJ .. 

17 

Northeastern 

Total 

668 

128 

NEW   YORK   METHOPOUTAN 
AREA 

City  College  (New  York) 

80 
187 
361 
144 

8 
163 
147 

Columbia ._      .  . 

29 

New  York  University      ... 

11 

Polj-technic  Institute 

Pratt.- 

27 

.Stevens.. 

Newark... . 

3 

TotaL 

1,040 

70 

COMMXMTAST 

In  NASA'S  statements:  "Boston,  while  in 
general,  balance  Lb  maintained  between  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  cturiculums,  heavy 
emphasis  is  placed  on  graduate  research.  As 
a  result,  this  area  produces  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  graduate  degrees  In  engineering  and 
physics.  Including  the  engineering  doctor- 
ate level." 

Later,  covering  the  same  point  with  re- 
spect to  New  York,  they  deliberately  mis- 
represented the  facts  in  stating:  "Universi- 
ties in  the  area  have  In  the  past  concentrated 
the  greatest  percentage  of  their  curriculums 
on  undergraduate  education  in  these  fields, 
but  the  number  of  graduate  degrees  awarded 
each  year  is  high  and  increased  emphasis  is 
being  placed  on  graduate  curriculum." 

How,  in  light  of  the  statistics  cited,  Boston 
came  out  first  is  hard  to  understand  unless 
there  was  deliberate  Intent  to  disregard  these 
same  statistics  by  factors  generally  classified 
under  the  term  "politically  motivated." 

It  is  long  recognised  that  in  any  higtily 
scientific  or  technical  program,  the  national 
Interest  (not  regional)  is  best  protected  by 
placing  major  technical  programs  in  areas 
where  the  combined  academic  and  Industrial 
climate  is  readily  available  one  to  the  other. 
This  same  alliance  of  industry  and  education 
(or  more  properly,  Industry  and  research) 
has  generated  an  emergency  of  new  think- 
ing that  prompts  site-seeking  industries  or 
Ck>vernment  agencies  to  locate  near  Institu- 
tions with  appropriate  research  and  develop- 
ment facilities. 

While  industry  and  Oovemment  agencies 
are  moving  Increasingly  toward  this  alliance, 
more  educational  institutions  are  thinl^ing 
of  expanding  their  facllltiee  into  science 
centers.  Civil  leaders  and  industrial  plan- 
ners, as  well  as  educators,  are  joining  forces 
to  expand  institutes  that  can  be  of  service 
to  industry  and  governmental  entitles,  and 
which  can  bring  new  industry  within  the 
proximity  of  the  institution. 

Over  the  years  since  1045,  the  Federal 
Government's  sponsorship  of  research  in  col- 
leges and  universities  has  been  In  the  main 
beneficial  and  much  good  reeearch  has  re- 
sulted. There  is,  however,  much  to  be  asked 
and  questioned  as  to  when  and  where  the  re- 
search efforts  of  the  university  begin  and 
end  and  where  that  belonging  properly  in  the 
industrial  sphere  begins  and  ends. 

We  have  all  become  too  prone  to  waving 
names  about  such  and  such  an  institution 
and  expecting  public  recognition  that  here 
is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  real 
technical  brainpower  In  America.  Certainly, 
in  the  Boston  area  MIT  has  made  a  major 
contribution  to  technology  in  America  and 
no  one  denies  it.  Yet,  in  the  New  York  area 
in  separate  institutions  an  equal  contribu- 
tion exists.    The  Joint  efforts  oi  the  Federal 
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Cfoverniuent  and  th«  universities  to  increase 
our  natkmal  eompatmcc  In  Klence  and  tech- 
nology,  wtiil*  IwptTH  the  unlveraltlea  In- 
tellectually Tlforouaand  administratively  In- 
d«p«id««t,  mn  4tMrTlng  of  the  earnest  at- 
t«ntkm  of  all  of  «H. 

Many  will  alao  arfua  that  much  oX  ACTT's 
Project  Lincoln  organisation  ( in  itself  a  major 
Industrial  oentar)  could  and  perhaps  should 
come  about  via  contracting  to  a  taxpaylng 
corporatioii.  Actually,  underlying  It  was  the 
premise  that  technology  was  too  new  and 
that  no  InduJUIal  firm  was  competent  to 
handle  the  program  at  the  time  Tet.  In 
retrospect,  we  are  sure  that  had  this  program 
been  broken  out  to  Industry  on  the  same 
open-end  contract  basis,  this  program  would 
have  progresMd  as  It  did  In  the  hands  of 
MIT. 

Thmn  Is  aa  •zcasalTS  lashup  of  Government 
research  Interests  to  MTT  which  deeervee  fur- 
ther I  iiintissslimsl  scrutiny.  Is  what  we  are 
doing  In  ths  best  Interests  of  the  overall 
university  eomplas  arallable  in  the  Nation  "> 
Is  It  wise  to  Irafltf  major  technical  control 
arouad  ons  i— llliillrsi? 

KABA.  »■>■■  m  — )nr  point  In  tu  exposition 
totltsoo— tft>— rtalliig:  "The  area  (Boston] 
Is  well  kaosnt  Cor  Its  eoncentratlon  on  elec- 
tronics raasareh  In  tsrms  of  the  university 
and  ths  tadartrtal  rasearch  laboratories." 
Purtlksr,  tlMy  •(■<•:  The  Air  Force  main- 
tains two  technical  facilities  at  Hanscom  Air 
Force  Bsae.  Bedford:  Ttkt  electronics  systecn 
dlTislaa  (syataHt  dsralopment  and  integra- 
tion) and  th«  Oaatarldge  Research  Labora- 


Thls  la  an  tatHTMtlnc  point;  has  anyone 
questlonad  tha  fw'f""g  workload  (without 
ftffthsr  •zpaaalaB)  that  the  Industrial  com- 
piez  hsar  Csvtntnly.  for  example,  there  Is  no 
large  stngla  laAastrlal  organization  In  the 
Boatoo  area  wiMas  workload  is  as  low  in  re- 
laUoB  to  past  performance  and  existent  capa- 
bility than  th*  Spsrry  Oyroecope  Division  of 
aperry  Rand  hare  on  Long  Island.  In  our 
opinion,  based  upon  past  comparisons,  this 
organisatlan  has  about  60  percent  of  the  sales 
tbey  are  capabto  of  handling  without  expan- 
sion. Also  local  la  the  Arma  Division  of  the 
Anksrlcan  Boaeh  Anna  Corp.  and  the  Elec- 
troiaes  Division  of  SapubUc  Aviation  Corp.. 
all  of  whoas  current  and  pending  workloads 
are  suderinc. 

All  outside  tmoton — available  site  space. 
aval  lability  of  pospsr.  housing,  etc.,  show  that 
Long  Island  oa«a  mors  than  can  be  found 
in  the  Boston  ana.  In  addition,  as  a  result 
of  popwiatton  ansa  In  the  metropolitan  area, 
the  essential  welfare  demands  more  research 
effort  In  this  arsn  to  allow  fallout  in  sclen- 
tlOc  and  tachnksU  areas  that  can  saslst  In 
the  massive  retocaUon  and  economic  dis- 
ruptive eifeeta  that  Industry  changeovers 
foretell  for  any  major  metropolitan  center. 

ooitcbuaioNs 

1  NASA's  statistics  on  graduate  educa- 
tional capablUty  tn  the  Boston  area  do  not 
stand  up  as  against  that  of  New  Tork. 

2.  NASA's  Inference  that  the  Indxistrlal 
complex  In  the  Boston  area  offers  potential 
benefits  does  not  stand  up  In  light  of  the 
current  backlocs  tn  that  area  without  expan- 
sion of  existing  organlxatlons,  as  against  New 
York's  Long  Islvad  ana. 

8.  In  leflewlny  NASA's  statements,  the 
Senate  and  Hotan  ccmmlttees  should  also 
ask:  After  seeing  overexpanslon's  disruptive 
effects  in  other  areas  of  the  Nation,  Is  It  good 
planning  to  create  a  new  situation  when 
other  areas  can  support  their  needs  with 
minimal  expanalenf 


FEDERAL  POWER  (X)MMISSION 
JURISDICTION  OVER  COOPERA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  WHAUXT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  LangenI  may  ex- 


tend Ms  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rxcoao  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  to  prohibit  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  from  extetiding  its 
activities  into  the  field  of  rural  electric 
cooperatives. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  legislation 
has  to  be  introduced,  but  it  is  nece.ssary 
because  of  the  belligerent  and  self-serv- 
inR  attitudes  exhibited  by  some  members 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

On  July  22.  1963.  the  FPC  issued  an 
order  against  Dairyland  Power  Coopera- 
tive. Minnkota  Power  Cooperative,  and 
South  Central  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  com- 
ply with  the  Commission's  regulations 
on  rate  schedule  fUing.  accounting,  and 
reporting.  The  legislauve  history  of 
public  power  In  this  country  makes  it 
clearly  evident  that  these  cooperatives 
do  not  come  under  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  and  all  that  the  Commission's  order 
does  is  to  force  these  three  cooperatives 
to  assume  the  costly  burden  of  proving 
the  point  through  lengthy  hearings  and 
litigation. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  never  have 
been  under  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  They  have  always 
been  under  the  control  of  the  Rural 
Electric  Administrator,  and  this  system 
has  worked  admirably  through  the  years. 

Let  us  look  at  the  history  of  the  fed- 
eral Power  Act  and  enactment  of  the 
rural  electrification  program.  The  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  was  passed  in  1935.  giving 
the  FPC  jurisdiction  over  privately 
financed  electric  companies.  Congress 
established  the  rural  electric  cooperative 
movement  the  very  next  year,  in  1936, 
and  created  an  Administrator  to  oversee 
its  activities.  If  Congress,  in  setting  up 
the  rural  electrification  program,  had  in- 
tended the  new  program  to  be  covered  by 
the  act  of  1935.  it  could  have  said  so  in 
1936  by  amending  the  previous  act  or  by 
specific  provisions  in  the  REA  Act.  The 
Congress  did  neither  of  the.se  things. 

Commissioner  Morgan,  in  his  dissent- 
ing views  on  the  FPC  order,  said : 

I  believe  Congress  a.saumed  that  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  rural  electrthcation. 
cooperatives  located  almont  exactly  on  the 
border  between  two  Stiites  tsiuh  as  Minn- 
kota Cooperative  and  Dairyl-it^d  CcKiperutive 
named  In  the  order)  wtnild  ciit?at{e  m  liuer- 
state  commerce  in  the  course  of  electrifying 
or  supplying  the  Immediately  contlgiiou.s 
rural  area  In  the  adjoining  btate  And 
naturally.  Congress  assumed  tlmt  in  pur- 
chasing Its  power  supply  from  a  private 
company,  a  cooperative  1  such  a^s  the  South 
Central  Cooperative  named  In  tlie  order) 
might  buy  from  a  private  profit  company 
subject  to  regulation  under  part  II  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  But  there  l.s  no  evidence 
that  Congress  Intended  that  nonprofit  rural 
electric  cooperatives  which  found  them.selvew 
In  such  poeltlons  were  to  be  subject  to  reg- 
ulation under  part  II  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  limitations  of  staff  and  other 
re.sources  already  prevent  the  FPC  from 
solving  problems  in  areas  where  it  now 


has  jurisdiction.  I  caiuiot  understand 
why  they  want  to  expand  their  sphere 
of  influence  except  for  self -gratification. 
It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  stop  this  type 
of  usurpation  and  bureaucratic  expan- 
sion. 

I  am  also  disturbed  over  the  way  the 
FPC  went  about  this.  The  Commission 
did  not  come  to  the  Congress,  did  not 
conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the  matter. 
Instead,  it  issued  a  show-cause  order 
that  puts  the  burden  on  the  cooperatives, 
which  are  already  operating  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  have  pro- 
vided low-cost  power  to  the  sparsely 
.■settled  areas  of  this  country,  and  have 
done  a  tremendous  job.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  they  now  must  be  harrassed 
by  an  agency  that  seeks  to  expand  its 
jurisdiction  at  the  cooperatives'  expanse. 

Past  attempts  to  extend  FPC  Jurisdic- 
tion over  cooperatives  have  failed  in  the 
Congress.  This  bill  expressly  forbids 
FPC  to  extend  its  activity  to  the  co-ops 
and  I  urge  your  support  of  it.  The  FPC 
has  enough  work  to  do  in  connection 
with  the  regulation  of  the  large  utilities 
and  I  respectfully  suggest  tlie  Commis- 
sion get  busy  at  it. 
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NORTHEAST  AIRUNES— CONTIN- 
UING OUTRAGE 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Clkvxland) 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
tinuing concern  in  New  England  over  the 
plii^ht  of  Northeast  Airlines  as  a  result 
of  the  outrageous  CAB  decision  depriv- 
ing it  of  its  flights  to  Philadelphia. 
Washington,  and  Florida  Is  reflected  in 
two  fine  editorials  published  by  newspa- 
pers in  my  district.  The  editorials  are 
temperate  but.  if  read  carefully,  de- 
vastating in  their  indictment  of  the  illog- 
ical and  Incredible  CAB  ruling  which 
threatens  to  ruin  Northeast  and  deprive 
New  E!ngland  of  desf>erately  needed  air 
.service.  It  Ls  significant  that  the  two 
editorials  are  from  papers  published  in 
cities  serv'ed  by  Northeast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  concern  of  these 
.satl.sfled  customers  is  proof  that  North- 
east has  given  good  service  on  Its  un- 
profitable short  runs  just  as  their  good 
.service  has  made  them  so  successful  a 
competitor  on  the  south-of-New  York 
flights.  Both  of  the  editorials  which 
follow  compare  Northeast's  service  to 
that  proposed  by  the  airlines  who  have 
offered  to  take  over  the  New  England 
routes.  One  is  from  the  Lebanon  <N.H.) 
Valley  News,  the  other  from  the  Keene 
Evening  Sentinel. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  fine  editorials  which  fol- 
low: 

[Prom  the  Lebanon  (N.H  )  Valley  News. 

Aug   12,  19«3| 

The  Nosthzast  Ruling 

Ijite   In  July  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

decided — by    a    3    to    2    majority — to    deny 


Northeast  Airlines  Its  permit  to  operate  its 
profitable  Florida  run,  and  to  return  It  to  Its 
former  status  of  a  federally  subsidized  re- 
jrlonal  carrier. 

The  decision  apparently  was  based  on  two 
primary  factors:  Northeast's  so-called  shaky 
flnanclal  situation,  and  the  belief  that  in 
the  public  Interest  only  two  carriers.  Nation- 
al and  Eastern  Airlines,  were  needed  to  han- 
dle the  Florida  trafflc. 

The  decision  Is  not  In  the  best  interest  of 
New  England.  It's  a  step  backward,  not 
forward;  and  knowledgeable  people  in  the 
northern  tier  of  States  regard  It  with  dismay. 

Northeast  may  be  a  New  England  Institu- 
tion, yet  operating  its  regional  service  alone, 
it  was  not  and  wont  be  self-supporting. 
But  with  the  dollars  made  on  its  lucrative 
Florida  run,  where  during  the  first  q\aarter  of 
this  year  It  reportedly  handled  63  percent  of 
all  business  done  by  the  three  airlines,  It 
was  getting  by  without  Federal  aid.  Only 
days  before  the  CAB  ruling  was  announced, 
Northeast  had  taken  a  giant  step  toward 
easing  its  financial  strain  when  the  Hngihes 
Tool  Co..  In  effect,  lifted  $38  million  of  debt 
from  the  line's  books  while  adding  to  Its 
stock  ownership. 

Further,  none  of  the  other  lines  wblcb 
might  possibly  replace  Northeast  In  New 
England  has  offered  anything  approaching 
the  frequency  and  quality  of  Northeast  serv- 
ice. 

The  CAB'S  ruling  is  not  logical.  It  would 
take  away  from  the  line  doing  the  most  busi- 
ness its  only  profitable  operation.  Then  It 
would  offer  a  subsidy  to  the  same  line  to 
continue  lU  regional,  unprofitable,  opera- 
tion. 

Such  paternalism  Is  eating  the  heart  out 
of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

The  CAB'S  ruling  should  be  reversed. 

[From  the  Keene   (NJI.)    Evening  Sentinel, 

July  31,  1963} 

Back  Nostheast 

Passengers  who  have  flown  to  and  from 
New  York  on  Northeast  Airlines  Jet-prop 
Vlscoxmts  appreciate  their  speed  and  com- 
fort. Regular  travelers  on  the  line  also  ap- 
preciate the  vastly  Improved  schedule  In- 
augurated earlier  this  sununer. 

As  a  result  of  these  moves,  Keene  is  get- 
ting the  best  air  scrvioe  It  has  ever  bad,  for 
along  with  Northeast's  Improvements  we  are 
also  getting  good  schedules  and  comfortable 
equipment  from  Mohawk  Airlines. 

In  short,  until  last  Saturday,  our  air  trans- 
portaUon  picture  looked  brighter  than  It  had 
in  a  long  time.  Then  cams  news  of  a  de- 
cision by  a  majority  of  the  Civil  Aeronautlca 
Board  to  deny  N(»'theast  its  permit  to  oper- 
ate between  New  York  and  Florida  and  to 
return  It  to  its  former  statiu  of  a  subsidized 
regional  carrier. 

The  S-to-a  verdict  was  all  the  more  shock- 
ing because,  only  days  before  It  was  an- 
nounced. Northeast  had  taken  a  major  step 
toward  easing  Its  acute  financial  dUBcultlcs. 
The  Hughes  Tool  Co.,  in  effect,  lifted  (SO 
million  of  debt  from  the  line's  books  while 
adding  to  Its  stockownershlp. 

It  was  widely  believed  that  this  would 
put  Northeast  In  a  much  stronger  position 
to  retain  the  Florida  run  and  to  maet  Its 
commitments  to  the  New  England  eooununl- 
tles  it  serves.  Its  competitors,  In  trylnf  to 
knock  Northeast  out  of  the  Florida  businesB, 
had  repeatedly  cited  its  shaky  flnanclal  sit- 
uation. 

The  Initial  reaction  of  kno«todc*abI«  Msw 
Englanders  to  the  CAB  decision  was  one  of 
dismay.  For  despite  their  dlfferances  with 
the  Une  In  the  past,  almost  all  baUtrs  North- 
east offers  tha  best  hope  of  adsqiUEte  air 
service  In  the  region,  and  they  wanted  tha 
line  to  hold  its  Florida  ma. 

TO  appraelata  how  good  Northaact's  present 
Keene  service  is,  one  need  only  compare  It 


to  that  which  one  of  its  competitors  has 
pn^xieed,  if  It  should  replace  Northeast  in 
New  England. 

Compared  to  Northeast's  present  three 
round  trips  to  and  from  New  York  every 
day.  National  Airlines  has  proposed  one.  And 
the  National  schedule  calls  for  a  very  early 
morning  departure  from  New  York  to  Keene, 
followed  by  a  return  morning  flight  to  New 
Ycwk. 

Such  a  schedule  would  make  it  impossible 
for  a  person  to  make  a  round  trip  to  or  from 
New  York  on  the  same  day;  moreover,  many 
of  the  proposed  flights  In  and  out  of  Keene 
would  have  to  be  canceled  because  of  the 
early  morning  ground  fog  which  plagues  our 
airport. 

Finally.  National's  proposal  calls  for  a  stop 
at  Hartford  on  each  flight  while  two  out  of 
Northeast's  present  tiu-ee  flights  are  nonstop. 

This  newspaper  has  often  been  critical  of 
Northeast.  But  the  line  Is  giving  us  excel- 
lent service  now,  and  It  deserves  local  sup- 
port and  patronage  so  long  a£  it  continues  to 
do  so. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  share  the 
view  of  many  others  in  New  England  that 
the  CAB  decision  should  be  reversed.  We 
hope  New  Hampshire  olBcials  and  organiza- 
tions will  lend  whatever  assistance  they  can 
to  the  line's  efforts  to  achieve  that  result. 


"I  WILL  BE  HAPPY  TO  DENY  PICK- 
ING LULU."  PIERRE  SALINGER 
WRITES,  "IF  SOMEBODY  WILL 
ONLY  ASK  ME" 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  WidnallI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoko  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylyania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
always  known  that  the  lot  of  the  Presi- 
dential Press  Secretary  is  a  hard  one, 
but  I  had  no  Idea  until  today  how  lonely 
it  can  be. 

For  the  past  week,  the  Nation  s  press 
has  been  telling  the  public  of  Pierre 
Salinger's  alleged  role  tn  discovering  an 
obscure  "pops"  singer,  LuLu  Porter,  in 
Beverly  Hills  last  May,  and  her  subse- 
quent selection  by  the  State  Department 
to  participate  in  an  international  song 
festival  In  Poland. 

I  called  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  on  August  8,  and  questioned  the 
propriety  of  avoiding  the  selection 
method  established  by  Congress  In  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961. 

In  the  mall  today  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Presidential  Press  Secretary. 
Mr.  Salinger,  informing  me  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  assignment  of 
LuLu  Porter  to  the  third  Polish  Inter- 
naticmal  Festival  of  Songs  and.  In  fact, 
had  never  discussed  It  with  either  the 
State  Department  or  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency. 

In  fact,  the  Presidential  Press  Secre- 
tary wrote  me: 

It  Is  of  some  Interest  to  me  that  with  all 
the  stories  written  on  the  LuLu  Pcx-ter  mat- 
ter not  one  single  reporter  has  yet  to  ssk  me 
what  my  role  was.  If  any. 

I  am  appalled.  The  Presidential  Press 
Secretaiy'i  position  Is  to  eommunlcate 


with  the  press,  and  the  top-drawer  press, 
radio,  television,  and  motion  picture 
news  people  are  constantly  in  touch  with 
him.  Yet  he  has  not  been  asked  by  one 
single  reporter  yet  as  to  what  his  real 
part  was  in  selecting  LuLu  Porter. 

I  commented  on  these  press  stories 
myself,  and  I  feel  that  it  Is  incumbent  on 
me  to  do  what  I  can  to  straighten  this 
matter  out.  As  I  pointed  out  In  my 
statement  on  this  subject  on  Augxist  8, 
the  matter  was  first  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Post 
of  August  8  which  reported  that  LuLu 
Porter  "was  suggested  for  the  assign- 
ment by  Presidential  Press  Secretary 
Pierre  Salinger,  who  saw  her  act  in  a 
coast  nightclub  earlier  this  year." 

In  the  Washington  Post  on  Friday, 
August  9,  a  3-column  story  was  head- 
lined: "Pierre  Found  Poland  a  LuLu." 
Other  stories  have  appeared  in  Time. 
Newsweek,  and  many  other  publications, 
including  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Salinger's  letter  follows: 

Thx  Whitx  House, 
Washington,  August  12. 1963. 
The  Honorable  Wh-ljam  B.  Wednall, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congkessman  Widnall:  I  read  with 
some  Interest  the  report  by  the  Associated 
Press  of  a  statement  you  are  alleged  to  have 
made  concerning  the  assignment  of  Miss 
Lulu  Porter  as  the  American  representative 
to  the  Polish  International  Song  Festival. 

It  Is  of  some  interest  to  me  that  with  all 
the  stories  written  cxi  the  LuLu  Porter  mat- 
ter not  one  single  reporter  has  yet  to  ask  me 
what  my  role  was,  if  any. 

You  may  be  Interested  in  the  facts:  I  did 
hear  Miss  Porter  sing  in  Beverly  HUls  in 
April  of  this  year.  The  next  I  heard  that 
she  had  been  assigned  to  go  to  Poland  was 
when  I  read  a  story  about  it  in  the  New  York 
Times  last  week.  I  had  notliing  to  do  with 
her  assignment  and  I  did  not  discuss  It  with 
either  the  State  Department  or  the  USIA. 
Sincerely  yotu-s, 

PmuiK  Sauncek, 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President. 

I  can  assure  Mr.  Salinger  that  I  am 
deeply  interested  In  the  facts  in  this 
case.  and.  since  I  am  sure  the  press  is 
also,  I  feel  especially  privileged  to  help 
the  Presidential  Press  Secretary  In  this 
matter  at  this  time,  since  he  apparently 
Is  reluctant  to  inform  the  press  directly 
himself. 

The  first  question  which  occurred  to 
me  w^hen  I  received  Mr.  Salinger's  letter 
was  why  he  had  not  complained  when 
all  those  expansive  stories  came  out 
about  his  central  role  in  securing  LuLu 
Porter's  appointment  Also,  I  wondered 
why  he  took  this  roundabout  way  of 
getting  this  matter  straightened  out.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine.  Mr. 
Salinger's  letter  is  the  first  statement 
he  has  made  on  the  subject.  This  is  not 
at  all  like  him,  and  In  view  of  his  nor- 
mally outstanding  ability  to  make  him- 
self heard  on  other  matters  in  which  he 
is  deeply  involved,  his  reluctance  to  talk 
to  the  press  in  this  case  Is  somewhat 
puzzling,  to  say  the  least,  even  If  the 
reporters  do  not  talk  to  him  first. 

One  possible  explanation  which  has 
occurred  to  me  is  that  since  erery  good 
artist  gets  stage  fright  at  one  time  or 
another,  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Salinger,  who 
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is  reputed  to  be  an  excellent  pianist,  be- 
came frightened  of  the  press  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  la  only  now,  in  his  letter  to  me. 
getting  over  hie  fright 

There  is  one  thing  more  in  connection 
with  this  whole  lubject  which  I  feel 
should  be  straightened  out  at  this  time, 
and  it  is  this.  When  I  spoke  on  this  mat- 
ter for  the  first  time  on  August  8  I  said 
in  part: 

Some  of  our  AnMrlc&n  artiats  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  dlfllculty  trying  to  go  abroad 
under  the  broad  authority  of  the  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961. 

For  a  number  of  years,  under  President 
Elsenhower,  this  Nation's  exchange  program 
In  the  arte  waa  maiuiged  by  the  American 
National  Theater  and  Academy,  and  this  flne 
organization  mad*  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  our  foreign  policy  by  Its  management 
of  this  cultural  exchange  program  fur  the 
State  Department. 

The  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961  continued  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Arte  created  under  section 
10  of  the  International  Cultural  Exchange 
and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956.  the 
members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  sec- 
retary of  State. 

If  the  choice  of  artiats  has  now  been  mf>ved 
from  the  American  National  Theater  and 
Academy  and  the  State  Department  to  the 
White  House,  and  the  personnel  In  these 
programs  la  to  be  selected,  not  by  an  Im- 
partial advisory  committee  on  the  arts  made 
up  of  dlstlngulab«d  cultural  leaders  widely 
recognized  for  their  ability  In  the  arts,  but 
by  Important  administration  officials  who 
have  no  real  expertise  In  the  .irts  at  a.l.  then 
this  program  haa  fallen  on  very  evil  days 
Indeed 

I  think  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  1961  has.  as  its  preat 
purpoee  the  development  of  friendly  rela- 
tions with  other  peoples 

This  Is  only  to  say  that  when  selections 
are  made  by  a  high  oSclal  of  the  White  House 
rather  than  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Arts  established  by  law.  then  questions 
are  Ixjund  to  be  asked,  for  the  Important 
cultural  exchange  programs  established  and 
expanded  by  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  may  be  greatly 
harmed  If  the  procedtu'es  authorized  by  Con- 
gress In  law  are  Ignored.  This  law  Is  not  the 
private  dc«naln  of  any  high  offlclal,  and  this 
great  act  of  the  Congress  will  l>e  irreparably 
harmed  If  It  Is  Ignored  In  our  Nation's  cul- 
tural exchanges  with  other  nations,  and.  es- 
pecially. If  it  Is  Ignored  by  the  White  House 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  I  have  not  and  do 
not  intend  to  retreat  one  inch  from  my 
statement  of  August  8.  and  the  reason 
may  be  found  In  an  article  in  Newsweek 
magazine  of  August  19.  1963,  page  54. 
which  reports  that  when  LuLu  Porter 
heard  she  had  been  selected  as  the  offi- 
cial U.S.  representative  at  the  third  an- 
nual International  Song  Festival  in 
Poland  she  asked: 

We  have  so  many  good  singers  n  >w  Why 
pick  me  over  Fttsgerald  or  Home'' 

The  answer,  or  part  of  the  answer, 
according  to  Newsweek  magazine,  is  as 
follows : 

Part  of  the  answer  is  that  the  State  De- 
partment couldnt  get  a  name  singer,  though 
It  tried  unsucceasfully  to  enlist  Joan  Baez. 
Polly  Bergen,  Anna  Maria  Alt>erghettl,  and 
Sandra  Church.  But  the  real  Prince  Charm- 
ing In  LuLu's  story  may  have  been  portly 
Pierre  Salinger.  President  Kennedy's  press 
secretary,  who  heard  her  hard-selling  sing- 


ing at  Ye  Little  Club  in  Loe  Angt-les  last 
May  In  his  party  waa  Pat  Newcumbe. 
Marilyn  Monroe's  last  press  agent  Salinger 
particularly  like  the  way  I.ul.u  belted  out 
"Swanee"  and  "Come  R<un  or  Come  Shine.  " 
and  told  her  so  A  few  weeks  later  when  the 
State  Department  whs  cvsiutg  about  for  a 
singer  to  go  to  Pohmd.  Pat  Newcumbe  by 
then  a  department  employee  with  the 
USIA— suggested  l.uLu  Porter  and  the  deal 
was  made 

If  Newsweek  magazine  is  to  be  believed, 
and  its  connections  in  the  Nations 
Capital  are  many  and  its  reports  usually 
accurate,  then  it  turn.s  out  that  both  Mr 
Salini?er  and  Mr  Newcornbe  hid  a  himd 
in  selecting  LuLu  Porter  for  the  Polish 
festival. 

In  any  event.  I  have  bt'fu  assured  by 
State  Department  off.cial.s  in  charge  of 
implementing  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  .*\cl  of  1961  that 
they  did  not  have  anything;  to  do  with 
selecting  LuLu  Porter  and  that  we  do 
not  know  anything  alxjut  it 


FREEMAN  S  OFFER   TO 
KHRUSHCHEV 

Mr  WH.ALLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr  NelsenI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvama? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  NELSEN  Did  Secretar>-  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  Freeman  offer  US  aid  to 
Russia  to  improve  it^  awnculture''  The 
nationally  syndicated  column  by  Robert 
S  Allen  and  Paul  Scott  says  that  Fiee- 
man  made  such  an  offer  to  Khrushchev 
on  his  visit  to  Moscow  This  would  call 
for  some  explaining  by  the  Secretary 
when  he  gets  around  to  reporting  on 
his  visits  beyond  the  Iron  Curtain  I 
Include  in  the  Record  the  .Allen-Scott 
column: 

F»KRMANS    Ml?.Sli..N 

I  By  Robert  S    Allen  .md  Paul  Sott  i 

W.\SHiNGTON  — On  Agriculture  Secretary 
Freeman  s  recent  trip  to  Moscow,  he  dis- 
cussed with  Khrushchev  the  p.>t>sibil;t y  of 
U  S  aid  to  Improve  the  Soviet  s  long-bum- 
bling agriculture 

Khrushchev  replied  .is  If  he  h  id  expertfd 
to  get  such  an  offer  of  help  He  streeaed  par- 
ticularly that  Russia  now  has  the  money  to 
buy  whatever  the  U  S    Is  willing  t.)  sell 

'We  are  g  >ing  to  divert  money  from  arms 
U)  agriculture  ■  the  Kremlin  ruler  told  Free- 
man '  Wp  are  g  'Ing  •.  i  Uu-rease  the  propor- 
tion of  cap  tal  investment  in  agriculture 
We  have  the  money  to  buy  from  you  We 
need  fertilizer  plants,  we  need  livestock  feed 
mLxlng  plants  You  have  the  plants  If  vi>u 
want  to  sell  them,  we  will  buy  them  We 
already  have  c  >nt«ct«  with  your  bu.slness- 
men  and  they  want  U)  sell  All  that  is 
needed  Is  the  approval  of  your  Government   " 

Freeman  promised  to  cable  President  Ken- 
nedy at  once  recommending  that  such  trade 
negotiations  be  opened  without  delay 

In  Freeman's  mission  to  Moscow,  he  was 
carrying  out  one  phase  of  administration 
disarmament  policy  as  outlined  in  an  arms 
control  and  disarmament  agency  study  being 
circulated  by  the  White  House 

Prepared  by  the  Institute  of  IDefense  Anal- 
yses, headed  by  Richard  Blssel.  onetime 
ofnclrtJ  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
who  had  a  maj  >r  hand  in  the  lU-fated  Bay 


of    Pigs    inv,i3ion.    this    bi»ckstage   document 
pr  >pounds  the  following 

•  The  United  States  should  be  prepared  to 
reduce  Its  restricllons  on  tr.ide  with  ll\e  So- 
viet Union 

•  The  possibility  of  U  S  aiislstance  In  the 
development  of  Soviet  agriculture  should  be 
explored 

The  United  Slates  should  accept  the 
spread  of  western  technology  in  the  Soviet 
Union  as  being  m  the  long-run  Interests 
of  Uie  Unlte<l  States. 

The  United  States  should  seek  to  expand 
interaction  w'.th  the  Soviet  people  In  areas 
such  as  art.  games,  and  tourism 

nie  United  Slates  sh  )Uld  also  seek  to 
Ur.kW  the  S'jvlet  Union  int  >  greater  partici- 
pati m  in  ci>ordinated  and  multilateral  ar- 
rangements fur  assistance  to  developing 
areas 

ThLs  highly  slgniflriint  f>olicy  paper,  titled 
Common  Action  for  the  Control  of  Con- 
flict.' Is  among  the  most  widely  read  In  top 
administrative  circles  Both  Freeman  and 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  carried  copies  with 
them  on  their   trips  to  Moscow 

Since  Bissell  became  connected  with  the 
Dflense  Analvses  Institute,  It  has  received 
some  $8  million  In  Pentagon  contract*. 
He  dr.tws  a  salary  of  H45.000  a  year 

In  Freeman's  meeting  with  Khrushchev, 
he  suggested  th.it  Russia  Join  this  country's 
f'»i>d-r  ir-peace  program  Khru.>^hchev  re- 
plied     Give  me  time  to  think  that  over  " 


PERSONAL  EXPLJ^NATION 

Mr  WHALLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Robison  I  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ROBISON  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  week  of  July  28,  last,  and  specifically 
on  July  30  and  31,  as  well  as  August  1. 
my  attendance  was  required,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
at  certain  hearings  then  being  held  by 
that  subcommittee  at  Knoxville  and  at 
Paris  Landing,  Term.,  and  I  am  accord- 
ingly recorded  as  being  "absent"  on  cer- 
tain rollcall  votes  that  were  taken  in  the 
House  on  tho.se  days. 

In  this  connection.  I  wish  to  announce 
that  had  I  been  present  and  voting:  on 
rollcall  No.  106 — a  motion  to  insLst  on 
the  disagreement  on  the  part  of  the 
Hou.se  to  a  Senate  amendment  to  H.R. 
3872.  a  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  to  ask  for  a  fur- 
ther conference — I  would  have  voted 
aye":  that  had  I  been  present  and 
voting  on  rollcall  No.  108 — a  vote  on 
House  Resolution  453,  waiving  points  of 
order  against  the  conference  report  on 
H  R.  5207,  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act — I  would  have  voted 
"nay";  that  had  I  been  present  and 
voting  on  rollcall  No.  110 — a  vote  on 
House  Resolution  467.  the  rule  on  H  R. 
7500,  making  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration— I  would  have  voted  "aye."  and 
that  had  I  been  present  and  voting  on 
rollcall  No.  Ill — a  vote  on  final  passage 
of  H  R.  7500 — I  would  also  have  voted 
"aye." 
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CORRECTION  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
SYSTEM  INEQUITY 

Mr.  WHAII^EY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  fentleman 
from  Massachusetts  llii.  Moisxl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  for  apvpropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  which  would  correct  an  in- 
equity which  has  existed  in  the  social 
security  system  for  far  too  long.  The 
bill  would  provide  for  social  security 
coverage  of  public  oflcers  who  are  paid 
on  a  fee  basis  by  the  individuals  who 
contract  for  their  services. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts, 
constables,  for  example,  are  public  offi- 
cers, but  they  are  employed  on  a  Job-by- 
job  oasis  and  are  paid  by  the  people  who 
use  their  services.  Therefore,  they  can- 
not qualify  for  coverage  under  State  re- 
tirement plans  because  they  are  not  paid 
by  the  State  or  local  governments.  Un- 
der present  law  these  officers  have  not 
been  able  to  qualify  for  coverage  as  self- 
employed  individuals  because  "public 
ofiBcers"  are  excluded  from  the  defini- 
tion of  "trade  or  business"  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  This  legislation 
would  amend  section  411(c)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  section  1402(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  make  the 
exclusion  of  public  officers  from  the 
"trade  or  business"  definition  inapplica- 
ble to  officers  paid  on  a  fee  basis  by  per- 
sons other  than  State  or  local  govern- 
ment. 

I  urge  prompt  attention  to  this  bill  so 
that  public  officers  operating  on  a  fee 
basis  may  be  covered  by  social  security 
long  enough  to  receive  benefits  when  they 
reach  retiiement  age. 


ONE  OP  OUR  NEGLECTED 
FRONTIERS 

Mr.  WHALLEY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  71  per- 
cent of  the  earth's  surface  Is  water.  We 
know  much  less  about  the  water  element 
than  we  know  about  the  earth's  soil  for- 
mation. In  fact,  we  know  more  about 
the  space  which  suirounds  us  than  the 
sea  water.  We  have  sp>ent  many  mil- 
lions more  time,  energy,  and  money  in- 
\  estimating  and  studying  the  space  than 
the  water. 

The  potential  benefits  to  mankind 
from  the  water  would  appear  much 
i^reater  than  the  potential  benefits  from 
space.  Our  major  future  supply  of  food 
and  fresh  water  could  come  from  the 
oceans. 

Although  we  know  many  of  the 
.•^ccrets  of  space  hundreds  of  miles  up, 
wc  know  practically  nothing  about  the 
water  more  than  100  feet  down. 


We  can  monitor  rather  minute  objects 
hundreds  of  miles  out  in  space,  but  we 
cannot  even  find  the  Thresher.  We 
spend  literally  minions  to  develop  and 
peilect  equipment,  materials  and  tech- 
niques to  follow  imperceptible  needles  in 
outer  space,  but  apparently  not  one  cent 
toward  testing  equipment  and  materials 
which  have  any  chance  of  locating  a 
nuclear  submarine  costing  many  millions 
of  dollars  and,  far  more  importantly, 
entombing  149  American  men. 

I  believe,  but  would  be  pleased  to  re- 
tract my  statement  if  anyone  will  prove 
me  incorrect,  that  we  lose  more  than 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  equipment 
each  day  in  the  ocean.  We  have  never 
developed  even  rudimentary  equipment 
or  materials  for  oceanic  recovery  or 
mooring.  We  can  develop  a  space  sta- 
tion and  satisfactorily  anchor  it  in 
space;  but  we  cannot  even  anchor  or 
moor  a  vehicle  15  miles  out  at  sea  with 
any  certainty  that  it  could  survive  a 
rough  sea  or  be  recovered  if  it  became 
disengaged. 

We  spend  millions  for  devices  to  record 
and  monitor  the  earth  and  water  close  to 
the  surface,  yet  still  use  ancient  and  to- 
tally inadequate  moorings  so  that  losses 
are  more  likely  than  recoveries.  Many 
anchors  for  ships,  buoys,  and  other  sur- 
face and  undersea  devices  are  no  better 
than  those  used  by  the  ancient  mariners. 

Materials  are  available  today  which 
could  be  used  in  salt  water  depths  to 
replace  chain  for  lifting  or  mooring  pur- 
poses which  weigh  only  a  fraction  of 
steel  chain  but  which  can  support  more 
than  steel.  These  materials  can  survive 
many  of  the  unknown  elements  and  con- 
ditions of  sea  water — pressure,  current, 
temperature,  chemistry,  life — many 
times  longer  than  steel,  but  the  United 
States  has  no  laboratory  to  study,  de- 
velop, test,  experiment,  and  perfect  the 
needed  equipment  and  materials  to 
function  in  the  deep  salt  water  environ- 
ment. 

We  should  immediately  appropriate 
funds  and  authorize  a  deep  sea  materials 
testing  laboratory.  This  is  a  crucial 
frontier  which  Is  being  grossly  neglected. 


INCOME  TAX  DEDUCTION  OP 
CHARGES  LEVIED  BY  LCXJAL  GOV- 
ERNMENTS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  a  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  to  allow  our  tax- 
payers to  deduct  for  income  tax  purposes 
all  charges  levied  by  a  municipality, 
coimty,  or  other  local  government. 

lliese  charges  include  any  tax,  special 
assessment  fee,  or  other  service  charges 
which  are  established  and  Imposed  by 
the  local  government  for  the  perform- 
ance of  a  service  or  to  provide  for  local 
improvement,  which  the  taxpayer  has  no 


option  to  reject.  Such  pubhe  services  in- 
clude sewage  disposal,  garbage-trash 
collection,  water,  recreatian.  utilities, 
roadbulldlng,  welfare,  and  other  serv- 
ices deemed  necessary  or  desirable. 

Recent  survey  results  indicate  that 
some  cities  finance  public  services 
through  general  revenue  collections; 
others  by  imposition  of  service  charges 
for  the  individual  items,  some  by  a  com- 
bination of  both  methods.  In  all  cases, 
the  rate  of  taxation  or  assessment  varies 
widely,  and  only  one  coimnon  factor  is 
evident — the  charge  is  imposed  by  the 
local  government,  the  taxpayer  having 
no  option  to  reject  It. 

Recently,  the  City  Corrmiission  of  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.,  an  area  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent,  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  members  of  the  Florida 
delegation  to  support  passage  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  allow  a  taxpayer  to 
deduct  for  income  tax  purposes  such 
charges  or  special  assessments  levied 
against  him.  I,  of  course,  am  pleased  to 
concur  in  this  request,  having  introduced 
similar  legislation  in  the  86th  and  87th 
Congresses. 

Under  existing  law.  taxes  paid  which 
tend  to  Increase  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty assessed  are  not  deductible  from  in- 
come tax.  On  the  other  hand,  taxes 
paid  directly  under  the  classification  of 
"real  property  taxes" — which  In  some 
cities  support  all  or  most  of  the  public 
services — are  tax  deductible.  Therefore, 
in  those  communities  where  the  real 
property  tax  is  substantial  and  there  is 
little  or  no  use  made  of  the  so-called 
service  charge  or  assessment,  the  tax- 
payers residing  therein  enjoy  a  tax  de- 
duction for  the  payments. 

In  other  cities,  where  the  tax  rate  on 
real  prop>erty  is  low  and  the  revenue  to 
finance  public  services  is  collected 
through  individual  service  charges  or 
fees,  the  residents  are  not  allowed  such  a 
tax  advantage  on  the  theory  that  such 
taxes  tend  to  increase  the  value  <rf  the 
property  assessed.  This  policy  unduly 
penalizes  the  citizens  of  those  commu- 
nities where  the  local  government  is 
forced  to  levy  these  assessments  in  order 
to  equitably  distribute  the  cost  of  mu- 
nicipal services  and  pubhc  improvements. 

We  have  witnessed  in  the  last  20  years 
a  tremendous  growth  in  our  communi- 
ties with  the  resultant  demand  for  more 
and  better  roads,  hospitals,  sewage  sys- 
tems, water  supply  facilities,  and  so 
forth.  With  the  wide  range  of  revenue 
sources  already  tapped  by  the  Federal 
Government,  local  governments  are 
sorely  in  need  of  taxing  sources  in  order 
to  provide  and  support  such  services. 
Therefore,  the  service  charge  method  has 
gained  in  popularity  as  a  means  to  fur- 
nish these  needed  services. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  should  make 
no  difference  to  the  Federal  Gtovern- 
ment  whether  or  not  local  services  are 
financed  mider  the  general  taxation 
method  or  the  special  taxation  method. 
The  primary  consideration  should  be 
that  aU  taxpayers  are  treated  fairly  and 
equitably. 

In  1954,  Congress  took  a  step  in  this 
direction  when  the  law  was  ammded  to 
allow  a  deduction  for  taxes  assessed  by 
qoecial  districts  for  debt  retirement  and 
capital  purposes.    To  be  deductible,  the 
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Maeument  muit  be  levied  annuAlly  at  a 
uniTorm  rate  oo  (he  lame  aaaeaaed  value 
of  real  propeiif  In  tbe  dietrlct.  Indudlnir 
Improvementi,  as  la  uaed  for  purposes  of 
the  real  property  tax  generally.  Deduc- 
Uon  was  also  allowed  for  the  amount  of 
local  taxes  properly  allocable  to  mainte- 
nance or  interest  charges. 

With  the  wide  variaUons  in  the  rate 
of  taxation  or  assessment  and  with  the 
different  methods  of  collection  In  com- 
mon use.  I  believe  the  Congress  should 
seriously  consider  this  legislation  mak- 
ing all  chargea  Imposed  by  municipali- 
ties tax  deductible.  Then  the  local 
governments  could  collect  for  these  func- 
tions in  the  m*""***  best  suited  to  its 
own  individual  situation. 

The  Treasury  Department  may  once 
again  voice  its  opposition  to  the  bill  be- 
cause of  the  anticipated  loss  of  revenue: 
however.  I  feel  that  Justice  to  all  tax- 
payers and  the  interest  this  Oovemment 
has  in  the  development  of  our  communi- 
ties will  outweigh  any  such  objection  by 
far. 


RESPONSIBLE  THINKING 

liir.  STAOOERB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAOOERB.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  time  for  positive  thinking  A  number 
of  vital  decisions  must  be  made  by  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people 
within  the  next  few  days.  The  Issues  in- 
volved must  be  made  clear.  And  we 
must  stick  to  real  Issues,  not  manufac- 
tured ones.  The  real  Issues  may  be  con- 
fused if  we  attempt  to  impute  to  individ- 
uals unpatriotic  motives  and  under- 
handed purposes  which  in  fact  they  do 
not  hold  or  Buvtton. 

Some  of  the  problems  facing  us  may 
seem  small  in  comparison  with  the  enor- 
mous one  of  defending  a  free  world  sur- 
rouivded  by  communism.  But  small 
problems,  like  tiny  germs,  cause  fatal 
diseases.  We  must  Identify  the  specific 
germ,  and  find  some  way  to  fight  it. 

A  number  of  our  problems  have  been 
with  us  for  a  long  time,  and  no  final  dis- 
position has  been  made  of  any  one  of 
them.  A  list  would  Include  crime,  un- 
employment, adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments, high  taxes.  Cuba.  Vietnam,  spec- 
ulation in  the  stock  markets,  and  so  on. 
Proposals  to  do  anything  about  any  one 
of  them  meet  with  accusations  that  the 
initiators  are  Interested  in  promoting 
big  government,  or  that  they  lesm  to- 
ward communism,  or  that  they  are  hope- 
less mossbacks  who  want  to  return  to 
the  19th  century.  The  real  needs 
and  Interests  of  the  Nation  at  this  hour 
In  history  are  lost  sight  of.  We  must  get 
started  on  the  solving  of  these  issues. 

However,  some  of  our  problems  de- 
mand Immediate  attention.  One  of  these 
IS  the  railroad  sltiuition.  We  cannot 
solve  this  one  by  charges  and  counter- 
charges. I  introduced  a  Joint  resolution 
which  woxild  provide  a  new  and  hitherto 
untried  method  of  resolving  differences 
between    management    and    labor.    It 


would  work  In  other  disputes  as  well  as 
in  the  railroad  dl9)ute.  It  is  today  re- 
ceiving wide  support  It  focuses  atten- 
tion on  the  real  Issues  In  the  dispute. 
and  avoids  name  calling  and  false 
accusation. 

Another  problem  which  looms  m  the 
near  future  Is  the  proposed  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty.  To  accept  a  test  ban  is  not 
to  establish  eternal  friendship  with  the 
Russians.  They  have  said  that  they  will 
overwhelm  us  if  they  can.  They  have 
not  renounced  that  purpose  We  must 
guard  ourselves  with  all  our  strength. 
I.  of  course,  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
the  treaty  will  be  ratified.  However,  I 
am  confident  that  those  who  vote  on  it 
will  want  to  be  assured  there  are  no 
hidden  strings  in  the  treaty,  that  Amer- 
ica will  have  adequate  detectinK  devices, 
that  our  military  will  remain  strong,  and 
that  we  will  keep  our  testing  equipment 
ready  for  use  immediately  if  Russia 
should  break  the  treaty. 

We  do  know,  furthermore,  that  Russia 
has  troubles  more  fearsome  than  those 
with  the  West.  She  has  been  overrun 
repeatedly  in  past  centuries  by  the  yel- 
low race,  and  economic  conditions  as 
well  SLS  ideological  differences  favor  an- 
other Incursion.  For  the  present,  at 
least,  it  may  be  in  her  national  interest 
to  provoke  no  further  antagonism  in  the 
West. 

So.  in  considering  a  possible  test  ban. 
it  does  no  good  to  impute  subversive 
motives  to  those  who  favor  it  or  who  are 
against  It.  Similar  false  accusation  is 
a  tactic  used  in  all  history  to  gain  ad- 
herents and  to  establish  power.  What 
extremists  know  to  be  a  deliberate  lie 
is  employed  If  it  seems  to  further  their 
punxjse.  Fascism  and  nazi.sm  have  used 
it  as  well  as  communism.  This  is  alien 
to  American  tradition  and  principle.  We 
are  normally  open  and  aboveboard,  we 
do  not  conceal  our  real  motives  behind  a 
facade  of  misrepresentation.  An  expres- 
sion of  opinion  by  any  responsible  citi- 
zen, official,  or  civilian  must  be  assumed 
to  be  an  honest  conviction  unless  it  can 
be  openly  exposed  as  false. 

An  outbreak  of  subversive  activity  and 
defection  from  one  side  to  the  other  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  has  aroused  suspicion 
again  in  America.  The  detection  of  a 
subversive  is  not  a  job  for  an  amateur. 
His  detection  and  exposure  is  a  job  for 
professionals.  Fortunately.  thLs  country 
possesses  exE>ert  professlonaLs.  the  best 
on  earth — the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. 

Any  citizen  having  valid  reason  to  sus- 
pect subversion  should  submit  his  infor- 
mation to  the  police  or  directly  to  the 
FBI.  To  do  otherwise  is  more  likely  to 
divert  suspicion  from  the  real  culprit. 
That,  too.  is  a  tactic  of  subversives  every- 
where. Some  clear  thinking  is  needed 
before  we  point  the  finger  of  suspicion 
at  any  American  who  happens  not  to 
agree  with  our  own  way  of  thinking. 

One  additional  matter  deserves  some 
clear  thinking  at  this  point.  The  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  Bible  and  prayer  in  the 
public  schools  has  been  accorded  accept- 
ance in  many  circles — yet  it  leaves  us 
with  profound  uneasiness. 

Religion  is  a  normal  fact  in  human 
life.    The  founders  of  this  Republic  al- 


most to  a  man  believed  in  a  Supreme 
Being  and  in  the  existence  of  a  moral  law 
as  well  as  physical  law  in  the  universe. 
They  held  to  the  Judaic-Christian  tra- 
dition, and  they  had  but  one  name  for 
their  Supreme  Being.  They  knew  that 
there  were  sects  among  both  Jews  and 
Christians,  and  always  had  been.  They 
determined  that  government  should 
make  no  distinction  between  sects.  They 
further  acknowledged  the  presence 
among  us  of  adherents  of  different  tradi- 
tions, and  even  of  those  who  professed 
allegiance  to  no  faith.  So  they  wrote 
the  first  amendment. 

The  use  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Jews  and  Christians  has  been  as  pro- 
fuslve  among  us  through  all  our  history 
as  the  air  we  breathe.  The  book  in  which 
they  are  recorded  Is  found  everywhere, 
even  among  those  who  reject  its  teach- 
ings. It  Is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  an 
oath  In  court,  and  to  the  Installation  of 
any  public  official.  How  can  we  dispense 
with  It  anywhere? 

No  obligation  that  any  man  can  take 
upon  himself  in  any  matter  can  be  con- 
sidered as  binding  upon  him  if  he  denies 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
Therein  lies  our  complete  distrust  of 
communism.  The  absence  of  any  moral 
responsibility  frees  a  Communist,  In  his 
own  mind,  from  obligation  to  carry  out 
any  agreement. 

In  this  country,  action  on  many  mat- 
ters under  consideration  has  been  urged 
on  the  ground  of  morality  as  well  as  on 
the  ground  of  strict  and  literal  legality. 
How  in  the  name  of  high  heaven  can  we 
appeal  to  morality  If  we  reject  the  prime 
exponent  of  morality?  To  most  Ameri- 
cans, that  exponent  Is  the  Bible. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  public  schools  should  teach  the  Bible 
or  any  interpretation  of  It.  They  never 
have.  The  real  Issue  Is  whether  or  not  it 
shall  be  on  evidence  In  the  principal 
place  where  young  people  acquire  most 
of  their  Intimations  of  morality. 

I  have  therefore  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Coristltutlon  which  will  permit  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  Bible  and  prayer  In  the 
public  schools. 

All  of  the  Issues  can  be,  and  should  be. 
kept  clear.  They  are  neither  political 
nor  ideological.  We  must  attack  these 
as  Americans — not  as  r>emocrats  or 
Republicans,  colored  or  white,  Protes- 
tant. Catholic,  or  Jew.  We  should  at- 
tack, not  only  with  deliberate  speed,  but 
with  vision — vision  as  to  how  the  solution 
will  affect  our  Nation  and  the  world  10. 
20,  or  50  years  from  now. 

Indeed,  I  feel  we  mu.st  use  all  of  our 
ingenuity  as  elected  Representatives  and 
a.s  Individuals  in  working  out  the  prob- 
lems facing  us  today  and  those  we  shall 
be  meeting  tomorrow.  With  all  of  us 
working  together.  I  feel  confident  we  can 
work  out  the  very  best  solutions.  Need- 
less to  say.  we  do  need  the  advice  and  as- 
.sistance  of  those  persons  back  home  who 
have  placed  their  confidence  In  us. 
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DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  OMNIBUS 
CRIME  BILL 

Mr.  STAOOE31S.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Missouri  [Mr.  Rakdall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecticm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
very  often  a  Member  not  serving  on  the 
reporting  committee  and  who  has  not 
participated  in  debate,  finds  it  necessary 
to  set  out  his  reasons  for  being  for  or 
against  a  certain  bill. 

This  is  not  true  of  KM.  5725,  because 
if  a  Member  does  not  preserve  his  rea- 
.sons  for  voting  for  the  general  motion  to 
recommit,  it  may  later  be  suggested  that 
he  was  not  interested  in  good  law  en- 
forcement in  the  District  of  Colimibla 
or  that  his  vote  to  recommit  this  bill 
meant  that  he  was  in  favor  of  laxity  or 
softness  toward  criminals  or  even  those 
that  circulate   indecent  publications. 

Of  course,  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress is  interested  in  reducing  the  vol- 
ume of  crime  in  this  Capital  City  and 
it  may  be  that  amendments  to  the  crim- 
inal code  are  necessary  but  certainly 
not  many  of  the  provisions  of  HJl.  5725. 
Every  Member  wants  to  be  tough  with 
criminals  but  at  the  same  time  we  can- 
not write  off  all  the  procedural  and  con- 
stitutional protection  that  has  been 
erected  over  the  course  of  many  years 
as  a  part  of  the  framework  of  our  legal 
system.  As  someone  has  put  it,  "crime 
is  not  going  to  be  curbed  by  cutting 
constitutional  corners." 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  HH.  5725  be- 
comes law  It  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to 
the  freedoms  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  entitled  to  under  our 
Constitution.  Members  of  Congress  are 
pledged  to  eradicate  crime  not  only  in 
our  Nation's  Capital,  but  in  the  cities  of 
our  own  congressional  districts.  This 
bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  set  a 
precedence  that  certainly  should  not  be 
followed  nationwide.  The  bill  would 
make  the  District  of  Columbia  an  excep- 
tion among  all  the  States  and  would 
leave  it  standing  out  alone  among  all 
other  Federal  Jurisdictions.  Before  go- 
ing on  let  us  admit  that  Washington  has 
serious  problems  in  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  adult  crime,  but  this  so-called  tough 
bill  will  not  solve  these  problems. 
Rather,  the  solution  lies  in  better  work- 
ing conditions  and  better  relations  with- 
in the  community  and  improved  schools 
and  housing.  Crime  prevention  Is  not  as 
simple  as  passing  a  law  which  Is  vindic- 
tive in  many  of  its  provisions.  The  only 
permanent  solution  Is  a  much  more  ex- 
pensive one  involving  better  living,  learn- 
ing, and  working  conditions. 

Title  I  would  nullify  the  ICallory  case 
and  repeal  rule  5(a)  of  the  Federal  rules 
of  criminal  procediu^  which  provide  that 
confession  obtained  from  an  arrested 
person  before  his  arraignment  will  not  be 
received  in  evidence  at  criminal  trial  if 
obtained  during  a  period  of  unreasonable 
delay.  Remember  the  Mallory  case  was 
decided  by  a  unanimous  decision  of  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  and  while  efforts 
to  legislate  away  the  Mallory  rule  have 
been  successful  in  former  years  in  the 
House,  the  other  body  has  very  wisely 
refu.sed  to  concur. 


Title  n  seeks  to  reverse  the  Durham 
rule  and  results  In  a  complete  but  ques- 
tionable revision  in  the  law  of  criminal 
responsibility  because  of  insanity. 

Title  UI  reinstates  investigative  ar- 
rests upon  which  a  ban  was  imposed  a 
few  months  ago  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Commissioners.  It  would  pro- 
vide that  the  District  of  Columbia  police 
could  pick  up  a  person  suspected  of  hav- 
ing committed  a  crime,  and  could  even 
pick  up  a  [>erson  suspected  of  being  a 
witness  to  a  crime  and  hold  that  person 
incommunicado  for  a  period  of  6  hours 
without  placing  a  charge  against  him. 
We  believe  that  such  arrests  for  investi- 
gation may  be  unconstitutional  because 
the  fovuth  amendment  requires  prob- 
able cause.  The  bill  would  permit  the 
police  to  subjectively  determine  whom 
they  wanted  to  detain  and  under  what 
circimistances  without  the  participation 
of  a  judicial  officer.  Such  arrests  would 
of  course  deny  the  person  detained  the 
opportunity  to  get  his  liberty  by  seeking 
bail  and  would  deny  him  the  right  of 
habeas  corpus  or  the  right  of  assistance 
of  counsel.  Such  procedure  may  be  a 
violation  of  the  sixth  cunendment  which 
guarantees  to  the  accused  the  right  to 
have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defense.  If  the  drafters  of  this  bill  were 
really  and  sincerely  interested  in  the 
police  having  the  tool  of  arrest  for  in- 
vestigation which  would  stand  the  test 
of  constitutionality  then  they  might 
have  reduced  considerably  the  6  hours  in 
the  bill  and  provided  that  questioning  be 
done  in  the  presence  of  a  court  monitor. 
Then  they  could  have  set  up  a  provision 
that  a  Judicial  officer  of  some  kind  be 
present  to  advise  the  respondent  of  his 
right  to  make  no  incriminating  state- 
ment. Further  the  proponents  should 
have  included  a  provision  for  the  verba- 
tim recording  of  all  questions,  answers 
and  statements  to  be  available  at  the 
time  of  trial. 

Title  rv  alone  in  all  the  bill  seems 
to  be  without  objection  because  it  simply 
makes  the  crime  of  robbery  one  of  the 
crimes  of  violence  as  defined  in  the  pres- 
ent District  Code. 

Title  V  deals  with  a  multiplicity  of 
things  including  mandatory  minimum 
sentences  and  provisions  relating  to  in- 
decent literature.  For  our  part,  we  do 
not  believe  that  this  Congress  should 
abrogate  the  important  principle  of  judi- 
cial discretion  in  sentencing.  This  effort 
to  make  mandatory  the  imposition  of 
certain  sentences  will  not  accomplish  its 
announced  objective  as  a  crime  deter- 
rent. If  the  penalties  are  too  severe  and 
the  sentences  are  mandatory,  the  juries 
will  be  most  reluctant  to  convict.  The 
result  of  this  effort  instead  of  strength- 
ening the  enforcement  of  laws  could  well 
mean  the  weakening  of  law  enforcement 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  pro- 
vision could  also  produce  bad  results  in 
that  it  deprives  prosecutors  of  the  useful 
lever  to  secure  cooperation  from  a  few 
criminals  that  will  cooperate  and  help 
to  convict  other  criminals.  The  impo- 
sition of  severe  and  rigorous  minimum 
sentences  made  mandatory  can  result  in 
fewer  convictions  Instead  of  a  greater 
number  of  convictions.  It  would  be  most 
unwise  to  take  away  the  latitude  courts 


now  have  by  making  the  sentences  man- 
datory. 

As  to  the  matter  of  suppression  of  in- 
decent publications,  our  thoughts  go 
back  to  the  efforts  of  former  Congress- 
woman  Kathryn  Granahan  when  she 
was  a  member  of  the  Post  OflBce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  We  were  all 
then  and  are  now  In  favor  of  the  re- 
striction of  indecent  and  pornographic 
literature  and  publications.  But  if  you 
look  closely  at  H.R.  5725  you  will  see  it 
would  authorize  what  might  be  called 
prior  censorship.  It  also  authorizes  the 
seizure  of  the  personal  property  of  a 
bookseller,  newspaper  publisher  or 
theater  owner  and  could  even  by  injunc- 
tion prevent  him  from  using  his  build- 
ing and  land.  Members  should  realize 
this  might  mean  that  either  one  or  both 
of  our  two  major  newspapers  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  could  have  their 
presses  confiscated  because  some  por- 
tion of  the  paper  is  allied  to  be  ob- 
scene. This  could  result  in  a  ridiculous 
legal  situation.  Whether  the  provision 
of  this  bill  as  to  obscene  publications  was 
just  inadvertently  worded  or  came  about 
as  the  result  of  careless  or  poor  drafting, 
it  is  hard  for  anyone  who  has  ever  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law  to  believe 
that  it  is  constitutional  to  confiscate 
property  in  advance  of  trial. 

Summarizing  my  opposition  to  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  let  me  repeat  that 
for  too  long  a  time  the  instrument  of 
confession  has  been  used  as  a  substitute 
for  other  police  tools,  stich  as  police 
training  and  police  efficiency.  The  bill 
would  allow  for  the  prolification  of 
mandatory  sentences  and  go  a  long  way 
toward  disrupting  the  rehabilitation 
procedures  now  provided  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Parole  Board.  The  arrest 
for  investigation,  as  now  provided  in  the 
proposed  bill  appears  to  violate  at  least 
one  and  perhaps  two  of  our  constitu- 
tional amendments.  A  lot  more  could  be 
said  about  this  proposed  bill  but  rail- 
roading it  through  to  passage  will  not 
solve  the  basic  crime  problem  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  the  District  Com- 
missioners, the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Asso- 
ciation have  found  serious  fault  with 
some  parts  or  all  of  this  proposed  bill. 

Justice  is  something  which  should  be 
made  equal.  How  can  we  as  a  Congress 
enact  severe  penalties  to  apply  only  to 
the  Nation's  Capital  which  are  com- 
pletely out  of  step  and  out  of  proportion 
to  penalties  in  the  other  States  of  the 
Union?  As  an  illustration,  under  section 
823  of  the  bill,  a  person  could  be  con- 
victed of  the  theft  of  some  small  item  of 
personal  property  that  would  result  in 
the  mandatory  sentence  of  prison  for  not 
less  than  5  years  and  up  to  15  years, 
while  the  same  offense  in  nearly  all  the 
jurisdictions  in  the  United  States  would 
be  classified  as  only  a  misdemeanor  car- 
rying a  jail  sentence  or  a  fine. 

The  bill  has  inspired  several  deecrlp- 
tions.  An  editorial  in  one  of  o\a  ifMtng 
papers  calls  It  a  "monstrous  bOL"  In 
the  minority  report  it  was  referred  to  as 
an  "unrelated  conglameratl<m  ctf  legis- 
lation."   One  of  the  committee  members 
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in  the  report  labeled  the  measure  an 
unconsidered  shotgun  approach."  Dur- 
ing the  floor  debate  another  Member 
found  It  to  be  "backward  step  in  juris- 
prudence." We  are  not  prepared  to  say 
that  Hit.  7S2S  ahould  be  described  In 
such  food  temu.  yet  with  such  a  com- 
plete lack  of  affection.  But  whatever 
the  description,  there  Is  only  a  slight 
chance  that  thla  bin  will  ever  t>ecome  law 
in  Its  present  form.  It  would  be  errone- 
ous to  say  that  there  Is  no  good  at  all  In 
the  bill  but  its  many  bad  provisions  far 
outweigh  the  few  good  provisions. 


FREEDOM  OP  INFORMATION  BASIC 
TO  DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
iinftp<"»^«*  iioiiwiit  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascxll]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccobd. 

The  SPEAKKR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requeet  of  the  gentleman  fnxn 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  ohjecUon. 

Mr.  PASCEUa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introdnctng  a  bill  which  is  a  cam- 
P^»*«r»<  measure  to  8. 16M  recently  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Lomg 
and  others.  It  amends  and  enlarges 
section  3  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act,  which  deals  with  the  publica- 
tion of  agency  rules,  regulations,  opin- 
ions arvl  organisation  and  the  access  of 
the  general  publle  to  the  same. 

Before  I  place  before  you  the  pro- 
visions of  this  measure.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  my  reasons  for 
feeling  that  such  a  bill  should  be  passed 
by  Congress. 

We  are  all  aware  that  of  all  the  peoples 
on  earth,  we  are  the  most  blessed  in 
having  a  functional  government  based 
on  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  people. 
Fumilment  ot  the  concept  of  a  govern- 
ment "of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
by  the  people"  with  Its  reciuirements  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  information,  be- 
comes increaidiiKly  dlfBcxilt  as  govern- 
ment grows  iB  slae.  The  numerous  exec- 
utive, admlnlstratlte.  and  regulatory 
agencies  grow  in  stee  and  number. 

The  hlstarie  tendency  of  bureaucracies 
is  to  become  srtf-contalned  units  repel- 
ling, as  much  as  possible,  any  outside 
interference.  Mistakes,  If  any.  made 
within  the  acency.  procedures,  masses  of 
statistles.  reports  and  general  informa- 
tion garnered  and  utilized  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  spedflc  agency,  are  fre- 
quently treated  as  If  military  secrets  and 
guarded  with  excessive  restrictions. 
Much  of  this  Is  a  misguided  effort  to 
make  the  individual  agency  and  Its  ad- 
ministrators look  good  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Incumbent  administration  and  in 
the  general  pobHe.  That  is  to  say, 
Madison  Avenue  "Image  projection"  has 
become  a  large  factor  in  the  conduct  of 
bureaucratic  affairs.  This,  of  course, 
mitigates  agafeMt  the  well-informed 
public  which  li  Inherent  tn  the  demo- 
ciatic  ideal  and  an  absolute  necessity  if 
constitatlonal  poiomment  Is  to  remain 
strong  and  liuoHiij . 

To  be  truir  feiformed.  the  public  can- 
not depend  aoMy  on  occasional,  brief 
newspaper  rels— es  Issued  by  the  various 
agencies.    Winions  of  taxpayers'  dollars 


each  year  are  controlled  by  the  vanou.s 
government  agencies,  and  many  more 
billions  of  consumer  dollars  are  con- 
trolled by  regxilatory  agencies.  Mistakes 
in  judgement  have  been  made  In  the 
past,  and  will  be  made  in  the  future,  tn 
handling  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  Some 
of  these  have  been  disclosed,  but  many 
have  been  concealed  from  the  public  by 
secretive  practices.  In  order  to  perform 
its  proper  functions  of  control  and 
guidance,  the  public  has  the  need  and  the 
right  to  examine  agency  records  of  all 
rules,  transactions,  and  oplnlon.s.  To 
suppress  these  in  any  way  as  a  method  of 
avoiding  public  crltici-sm  Is  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  public  interest.  Criticism,  when 
constructve  and  well-founded,  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  protective  means  of 
advancing  the  public  good.  The  "classi- 
fied" label  Is  too  frequently  applied  to 
avoid  Just  criticism,  when  its  use  should 
rightly  be  rigidly  restricted  to  protection 
of  matters  affecting  national  defense  and 
security. 

Freedom  of  information  is  a  subject 
which  has  aroused  increasing  concern 
and  Interest  of  recent  years  striking,  as 
it  does,  at  the  very  heart  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.  Vitally  concerned  and 
active  In  the  effort  to  obtain  news  avail- 
ability have  been  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can press,  the  national  professional  jour- 
nalism fraternity.  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors. Continued  efforts  to  pass  the  proper 
legislation  have  been  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association. 

At  the  present  time.  Government 
agencies  have  been  following  the  require- 
ments of  the  existing  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  The  measure  I  have  in- 
troduced would  make  information  more 
readily  available  to  the  public.  It  makes 
the  following  changes  In  the  law: 

First,  no  person  would  legally  be  bound 
"or  adversely  affected  by  any  organiza- 
tion, procedure,  or  other  rule,  statement, 
or  interpretation  thereof  required  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  not 
so  published"; 

Second,  an  Index  of  oplnloas.  orders, 
rules  or  statements,  and  so  forth  shall  be 
maintained  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection and  copying  and  no  final  order, 
opinion,  rule,  and  so  forth,  may  be  relied 
upon  against  any  private  party  unless  so 
Indexed,  made  available,  or  published: 

Third,  agencies  will  be  required  to 
specify  times,  places,  and  procedures,  for 
the  Insjjection  of  their  records  which 
shall  be  made  promptly  available;  and 

Fourth,  the  votes  of  individual  mem- 
bers in  every  agency  proceeding  shall  be 
available  for  public  inspection. 

The  bill  provides  for  three  principal 
exceptions:  First,  where  there  Is  a  statute 
providing  for  exemption;  second,  where 
a  matter  relates  solely  to  Internal  work- 
ings of  an  agency;  third,  where  secrecy 
is  vital  to  the  national  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this  bill  to 
the  earnest  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  sincere  belief  that  It  will 
not  only  fulfill  the  requirement  of  free- 
dom of  Information  so  that  the  public 
may  be  fully  Informed  at  all  times  on  all 
matters  of  public  Interest,  but  also  will 
c<Mitribute  to  a  more  orderly,  more  effi- 
cient, and  more  economic  governmental 
operation. 


August  lU 

JUSTICE.  AAtERICAN  STYLE 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uimnimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia^ 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greatness  of  a  political  society  appears 
more  in  little  things  than  in  dramatic 
and  hlKhly  publicized  events.  The  story 
of  Lincoln's  pardon  of  a  young  soldier 
sentenced  to  death  for  sleeplru?  on  his 
sentry  post  is  one  of  those  little  things. 
Today  we  .saw  another.  Six  high-ranking 
officers  of  the  Army,  headed  by  a  two- 
star  general,  met  to  consider  the  case  of 
one  poor  little  private.  For  some  2  hours 
or  so  they  listened  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  and  consideration.  The  case 
had  really  been  settled  in  accordance 
with  military  law  14  years  ago.  The  sol- 
dier had  been  AWOL,  not  once,  but  three 
times,  for  extended  periods.  He  had  been 
given  an  undesirable  discharge.  At  the 
hearing  today,  there  was  nothing  new 
to  present  in  extenuation  of  his  offense. 
The  only  thing  new  was  that  he  had  lived 
a  clean  and  useful  life  in  the  years  since 
his  discharge,  that  he  was  bringing  up 
a  nice  family  in  the  way  it  should  go. 
and  he  feared  it  would  be  a  handicap  to 
his  children  to  go  through  life  with  the 
knowledge  that  their  father  had  been 
unfaithful  to  his  trust  at  a  time  when 
that  father's  judgment  was  not  fully 
matured.  The  appeal  to  the  military 
court  was  for  mercy  today,  a  mercy  that 
could  be  justified  on  the  grounds  of  pro- 
longed repentance  for  the  soldier's  error 
and  of  evident  rehabilitation. 

A  country  arvl  a  military  machine  that 
will  go  to  all  this  trouble  over  a  matter 
that  happened  years  ago  can  be  trusted. 
If  thi.t  soldier  had  served  Hitler,  he 
would  have  been  shot  after  the  second 
offense,  if  not  the  first  If  he  had  been  In 
the  Communist  ranks,  once  would  have 
been  too  often.  In  this  great  land,  he 
could  err.  and  reform,  and  have  his  case 
reopened.  That  fact  assures  us  that 
mercy  actively  seeks  an  opening  through 
the  steel  bars  of  strict  Justice  when  the 
future  of  a  humble  citizen  is  at  stake. 
The  mihtary  claim  that  they  will  take 
our  boys  and  make  men  of  them.  Today 
we  believe  them,  because  we  see  that  they 
are  men  themselves.  What  a  prestige  for 
the  mightiest  military  power  in  all  his- 
tory to  carry. 


THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    U.S. 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  GowzalexI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
Members  of  this  august  Chamber  have 
already  taken  exception  to  the  tirade  de- 
livered last  Wednesday  by  the  president 
of  the    Chamber   of   Commerce  of   the 
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United  States  before  the  National  Press 
Club.  That  tirade  was  an  attack  leveled 
at  the  very  basis  of  our  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government  and  remarkable  in 
its  malevolence  and  Its  groundlessness. 

It  was  malevolent  to  attribute  to  the 
II tat  people  of  this  Nation  public  im- 
morality; It  was  malevolent  to  accuse  the 
fltcted  representatives  of  our  Govern- 
ment of  being  "bagmen,"  willing  to  pay 
hard  cash  for  ballots;  It  was  malevolent 
to  use  sly  Innuendos  In  an  attempt  to 
.somehow  implicate  the  American  public 
in  the  recent  scandals  In  Great  Britain; 
and  it  was  malevolent  to  label  the  area 
redevelopment  assistance  program  as 
one  Instance  of  vote  buying. 

Yet,  no  facts  were  adduced  in  support 
of  these  wild  claims,  no  evidence  was  of- 
fered. Of  course,  such  evidence  does  not 
exist.  The  facts  are  that  we  live  in  a 
prosperous  and  peaceful  country,  among 
a  generous  and  a  good  E>eople. 

I  have  had  some  experience  with  the 
local  chamber  of  commerce  in  my  own 
community,  In  San  Antonio,  Tex.  I  have 
always  found  this  useful  organization  to 
be  composed  of  local  businessmen  of  the 
highest  moral  character  with  a  real  sense 
of  responsibility  to  their  city,  their  State, 
and  their  country.  I  believe  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce across  the  Nation  are  similarly 
constituted.  In  fact,  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  have  dociunented 
this  by  showing  that  approximately  600 
members  of  chambers  of  commerce  in 
more  than  35  States  and  In  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  Puerto  Rico  have  participated 
in  the  AHA  program.  I  cannot  believe 
that  these  people  are  immoral  because 
they  are  trying  to  help  their  nlghbors. 
And  so  the  accusations  turn  out  to  be 
groundless. 

Epithets  come  easy  to  this  man,  and 
evil  is  often  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 
One  wonders  whether  the  psychological 
principle  of  projection  may  be  In  play, 
whether  the  ugly  motives  may  be  in  the 
accuser  rather  than  the  accused. 

On  August  10,  1963,  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  my  hmne  State  of  Texas 
sent  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  each  of 
the  20  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  res\ilt  of  the  speech  I 
have  been  discussing.  This  letter  sets 
forth  positive  recommendations  and  I 
think  it  appropriate  to  Include  It  in  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

Dear  Mk.  Chaikman:  I  am  taking  an  un- 
usual step  to  call  your  attention  to  a  most 
unusual  matter.  It  Is  a  speech  delivered  last 
Wednesday  by  Mr.  Edward  P.  Neilan,  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  be- 
fore the  National  Frees  Club  here  in  Wash- 
ington, a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed. 

The  views  expressed  in  this  speech  question 
the  morality  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and.  indeed,  the  morality  of  represent- 
ative government.  As  I  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  last  Wednesday,  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  this  speech  seem  to  me  to  border 
on  the  subversive. 

Since  your  committee  doubtless  receives 
frequent  petitions  from  representatives  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  pending  Isglslation 
and  other  proposals,  I  wonder  if  It  would  not 
be  appropriate  for  eaeh  committee  ehairman 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  these  rsprasent- 
atives  share  the  views  of  Mr.  Neilan.  and  also 
whether  or  not  those  repressntativss  are 
petitioning  the  committees  of  Congreas  with 
motives  similar  to  those  that  Mr.  Neilan  at- 


tributes to  other  individuals  and  groups  who 
petition  their  Congress. 

PerhaiM  I  am  wrong  In  this,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  done  a 
great  disservice  to  the  great  majority  of 
American  businessmen,  as  well  as  to  bis 
country.  If  this  Is  the  voice  of  American 
business,  it  Is  a  very  ugly  voice,  and  one 
which  can  only  cause  American  business  to 
be  despised  around  the  world.  I  would  hope, 
therefore,  that  other  businessmen  coming  be- 
fore the  committees  of  Congress  will  be  given 
a  special  opportunity  to  help  correct  the  Im- 
pressions which  this  man  has  given. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wright  Patman. 

Chairman. 


DEDICATION  OP  RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS  IN  EASTERN  ORE- 
GON 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  retiimed  from  participating  in  the 
dedication  of  two  reclamation  projects 
in  eastern  Oregon,  with  Commissioner 
floyd  Dominy  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. While  in  Oregon,  the  Commis- 
sioner and  I  also  met  with  representa- 
tives of  three  of  my  counties,  each  of 
which  is  greatly  Interested  In  an  impor- 
tant reclamation  project  there.  It  was 
a  real  privilege  to  be  able  to  participate 
in  these  events  with  Mr.  Dominy  and  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  him  for  the  out- 
standing work  he  and  and  his  Bureau 
are  doing  to  reclaim  p>otential  farmland 
in  the  Western  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  pointed  out  often 
during  our  trip  that  many  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  are  not  familiar  with 
reclamation,  its  Justifications  and  its 
tremendous  importance  to  the  economic 
health  of  the  West  and  of  the  coimtry. 
By  referring  to  the  present  experience 
of  all  of  us,  perhaps  a  clearer  imder- 
standing  can  be  achieved. 

Most  Members,  particularly  those 
with  any  farm  background  are  aware 
that  in  the  area  surrounding  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  we  have  had  this  summer 
what  the  farmers  call  a  very  dry  year. 
Since  May  1,  we  have  had  an  average 
rainfall  in  areas  near  here  ranging  from 
5  to  12  inches.  The  area  with  the  low- 
est recorded  average,  Lynchburg,  has 
had  5.4  inches,  about  48  percent  of  nor- 
mal. 

Washington  itself  has  had  10  inches, 
about  three-fourths  of  a  normsd  fall  for 
the  growing  season.  I  thought  It  may  be 
helpftil  tn  enabling  Members  to  visualize 
the  problems  of  waters  we  have  in  the 
West,  to  point  out  that  in  counties  we 
visited  over  the  weekend,  the  wettest 
county  can  expect  only  3  Mt  inches  of  rain 
frcHn  May  1  to  the  end  of  August,  and  in 
the  wettest  year  gets  barely  over  4.  The 
driest  of  the  counties  we  visited  never 
gets  3  Inches  during  the  May  to  Septem- 
ber growing  period,  and  often  gets  bare- 
ly over  2.     This  county,  Malheur,  has 


one  of  the  biggest  diversified  food  crops 
in  Oregon — made  possible  only  by  the 
irrigation  water  from  reclamation  proj- 
ects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  figures  paint  an 
even  more  graphic  picture  when  one 
realizes  that  over  one-third  of  the  sum- 
mer rainfall  in  these  areas  comes  in 
May  and  in  fact,  less  than  1  inch  falls 
during  all  of  July  and  August  in  evei-y 
place.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  pwnder 
what  farmers  would  do  In  Virginia  and 
Maryland  with  less  than  an  Inch  of  rain- 
fall in  the  growing  months  of  July  and 
August.  It  rained  yesterday  and  the 
Weather  Bureau  said  that  more  than 
one-half  an  inch  fell  in  1  day.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  one  of  the  three  farm  coun- 
ties Commissioner  Dominy  and  I  visited 
gets  a  half  inch  of  rain  during  the  entire 
month  of  August,  and  2  of  the  3  get  only 
that  much  during  all  of  July  and  August 
put  together. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Sp>eaker,  that 
were  any  one  of  those  counties  to  Have 
as  much  rain  during  the  months  of 
May,  June,  July,  and  August  as  we  have 
had  during  a  "dry"  year,  they  would  call 
it  a  record  wet  year.  In  fact,  the  record 
lows  at  Lynchburg  would  be  record  highs 
in  my  district.  Mr.  Speaker,  Commis- 
sioner Dominy  aptly  pointed  out  that 
reclamation  of  arable  lands  In  the  West 
is  very  soon  going  to  be  recognized  as 
absolutely  vital  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
food  demands  of  our  own  country,  let 
alone  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  Many 
people  do  not  realize  that  some  of  the 
most  fertile  land  in  the  world  Is  to  be 
found  in  these  reclamation  areas — all 
they  need  Is  sure  water.  The  water  Is 
there,  as  snow  in  the  mountains  in  win- 
ter, and  running  to  the  sea  in  the  sum- 
mer. With  reclamation,  this  water  is 
put  on  the  land  where  it  is  needed.  I 
warn  my  colleagues  if  we  neglect  our 
water  supply  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
there  will  soon  come  a  time  when  we 
will  deeply  regret  our  failure  as  we  face 
serious  food  shortages.  I  therefore 
hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  every  Member 
will  imagine  what  it  would  be  like  to 
raise  food  in  a  land  where  people  would 
call  the  1963  Washington  summer  wet 
instead  of  dry.  I  would  hope  that  when 
they  hear  of  com  crops  out^de  of  Wash- 
ington being  burned  up  this  year  they 
would  imagine  what  it  is  to  grow  corn 
with  one-fourth  or  one-eighth  of  the 
rainfall  here.  Then  as  Important  recla- 
mation programs  are  brought  before  the 
Congress,  as  Commissioner  Dominy  in 
his  normal  brilliant  fashion  explains 
the  need  for  these  projects,  I  hope  they 
will  lend  a  sympathetic  ear,  so  that  we 
may  go  forward  in  providing  for  the 
needs  of  our  generation,  and  of  genera- 
tions to  come. 


CHICAGO   CORE  HEAD  SUBMITS 
RESIGNATION 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonhr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
WM  pJeaaed  to  read  in  the  Shreveport 
Tlmea  reoenib^  that  at  least  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  street  riots  and  sit-in  dem< 
oastratlons  has  arrived  at  the  common- 
seiue  coQCluiion  that  deliberate  viola- 
tions of  the  law  should  not  be  permitted 
and  has  resigned  from  his  position. 

Sam  Rilej.  president  of  the  Chicago 
chapter  of  CORE  blasted  that  organiza- 
tion and  Its  p<^cies  when  he  resigned 
by  stating  that  he  was  sick  of  sit-ins 
and  picket  lines  and  opposed  to  the  vi- 
olence they  brtog  about. 

His  succeaaor  apparently  had  no  such 
reservations  because  Chicago  suffered 
its  moni  racial  disorder  last  week.  It 
took  100  squads  of  police  to  quell  the 
riot.  Foriar-eeven  persons  were  arrested 
and  four  policemen  injured  before  the 
pitched  battle  eould  be  stopped. 

I  sincerely  hiope  that  the  Intelligence 
shown  by  Riley  will  spread  to  others  in 
the  racist  movement  and  that  reason 
and  common  sense  may  yet  prevail.  I 
cannoi  hold  out  too  much  hope,  how- 
ever, sinoa  more  recent  statements  by 
integration  leaders  say  that  they  are 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  entire  civil 
rights  bill  axul  that  they  want  something 
stronger. 

It  may  not  yet  be  too  late  for  some 
of  the  otherwise  responsible  men  in  Crov- 
emaent  to  realise  that  there  is  ru)  limit 
to  the  demands  and  nothing  less  than 
control  of  the  entire  Federal  establish- 
ment win  satisfy  the  race-mixers. 

You  cannot  appease  a  mad  dog  by  giv- 
ing him  steak.  He  will  settle  for  noth- 
ing leas  than  the  whole  anunal.  bones 
andalL 

The  article  foUows: 

[Froan  Uia  Saravaport  (La  \   Ttmn.  July  M, 

1063) 

Oppobbs  to  Vxjasmcb:    ChKaoo  CORK   Head 

SvMcrra  RaucMATioN 


Ckicaoo. — Thm  leader  of  sit-in  demoastra- 
UoDM  apinat  aHagart  aegregatlon  in  public 
•cboola  raalgaad  Tuaaday  to  make  way  for 
"more  dynaale"  leadenbip  and  called  «1- 
miiltaaaoTialy  for  greater  discipline  among 
racial  protaataca. 

Bam  Rllay,  praaMtoBt  of  the  Chicafo  chap- 
ter of  die  Caavpaaa  of  Racial  Bquality 
(CORK).  annniMnag  ha  had  aubmltted  hU 
raatgaattaar  baaaoae  be  had  failed  to  achiere 
hia  poal  to  teteg  an  and  to  "acbool  aegrega- 
tion  in  Chlcag*L** 

Kliey  danlad  that  a  rift  had  developed  in 
denaoaatratora'  campaign  to  wipe  out  "de 
facto  aegregatton"  in  schools  and  indicated 
there  was  a  chance  be  would  rcTerse  his  de- 
cision tf  he  wave  preaaed  to  do  so  by  CORE 
members  at  a  maaring  Toeaday  night. 

A  cItU  rlgMa  eoordliiatiiig  council  mean- 
while predicted  "a  maastve  ware  of  ait- ins. 
plcketUig  aad  aaiectlve  buying  campaigns" 
m  Chicago. 

The  Reverend  Arthur  M  Brazier,  convener 
of  the  Coordinating  Council  of  Community 
Organlzationa  ( CCCO ) ,  said  demonstrations 
will  hit  hoapttala.  abopplng  centers,  facto- 
ries, offlces,  schoola  and  construction  projects 
which  prscttce  dlacTlmlnation. 

Riley  organtaad  the  local  chapter  uf  CORE 
and  had  bean  ita  president  for  3  years 
He  said  he  waa  realgning  because  he  had  not 
lived  up  to  hla  own  goals  and  *n  thought 
CORE  could  ba  more  dynanilc  and  more  to  a 
swifter  ooaeluaAo*  tf  it  had  a  younger 
leader." 

A  CWoago  aawspaper.  the  American, 
quoted  BUay  as  aaytng  "I'm  sick  of  ait-ioa 
and  picket  llnca.  I  prefer  to  plan  and  to 
negotiate." 


At  a  news  conference.  RUey  told  newsmen 
"rm  oppoeed  to  violence  •  •  •  I  believe 
there  should  be  greater  discipline  In  CORE  •' 
Then  he  added : 

"I'm  In  favor  of  any  demonstration  that 
will  bring  about  an  equal  society  " 

Milton  O.  Davis.  South  Side  vice  chair- 
man of  CORE  and  mentioned  as  a  possible 
successor,  said 

"CORE  will  be  no  leas  militant  If  I  succeed 
Mr  RUey  As  long  as  we  have  segregation 
problems  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  t<H) 
many  demonstrations  - 

The  Reverend  Brazier  said  "early  targets" 
of  the  threatened  wave  of  demonstratli^ns 
would  be  a  South  Side  shopping  center,  a 
radlo-televislon  manufacturing  firm  and  the 
Chicago  ofllce  nl  Senator  EvrRrrr  M  Dirksen, 
Republican   of  Illinois 

The  Senate  minority  leader  has  come  un- 
der Ore  from  integrationlst  groups  because 
of  his  stand  on  President  Kennedy's  civil 
rights  program 

'This  is  Just  the  beginning."  the  Rev 
Bra/.ler  said.  He  said  the  antl-blas  groups 
would  take  "direct  action  until  we  achieve 
a  Jiist  settlement  " 

Edwin  C  Berry,  executive  director  of  the 
Urban  League,  said  "Chlcagoans  should  not 
be  disconcerted  by  the  presence  of  pickets 
and  sit-ins  ' 

"It  Is  a  healthy  sign."  he  said  "It  shows 
that  we  are  beginning  to  fight  a  disease  which 
has  too  long  alBicled  our  city — discrimina- 
tion" 

Riley  was  quoted  as  objecting  to  "the  ul- 
tramlUtant  tactics  of  the  kids"  who  took 
part  in  an  8-day  sit-in  at  school  board 
offlces  to  protest  school  boundaries  which 
Negroes  contend  aet  up  "de  facto  segrega- 
Uon." 

The  sit-in  ended  last  week  after  13  demon- 
strators were  arrested  and  five  persons  were 
Injured.  It  resumed  Monday  but  was  called 
off  when  t>oard  President  Clair  Roddewlg 
agreed  to  meet  with  the  protesters  Thursday 


FK>REIGN   AID  AND   THE   BALANCE - 
OF-PAYMENTS  PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  [Mr.  MatsunagaI  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  Include  extxaneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  time  next  week  or  shortly  there- 
after, we  will  be  voting  on  a  bill  to  con- 
tinue our  foreigm  aid  program. 

A  great  deal  of  misinformation  has 
been  circulated,  with  or  without  design, 
and  as  a  consequence  there  is  much  con- 
fused thinking  on  this  vital  national  is- 
sue. For  example.  In  discussions  of  our 
balance-of-payments  problem  our  for- 
eign aid  program  is  Riven  the  bulk  of  the 
blame  for  our  deficit  Some  antagonists 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  we 
eliminated  foreign  aid  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem  would  be  solved  once 
and  for  all. 

In  the  hope  that  I  niiKht  contribute  to- 
ward clearing  up  the  muddied  waters 
so  that  we  might  better  be  able  to  see 
what  really  lies  beneath  the  surface.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  just  one  phase  of 
our  foreign  aid  program;  that  Is.  as  it 
relates  to  our  balance-of-payments 
problem. 


Tliere  ls  understandable  confusion 
about  the  cause  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem,  as  well  as  the  extent  to 
which  foreign  aid  Is  responsible  for  the 
problem.  This  confusion  arises  out  of 
the  mistaken  general  assumption  that 
because  foreign  aid  goes  outside  of  the 
United  States,  the  entire  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram should  be  listed  on  the  debit  side 
of  the  balance-of-payments  ledger. 
Even  the  eminent  New  York  Times  re- 
cently erred  in  making  this  assumption. 
In  an  editorial  of  July  21.  1963,  the  Times 
showed  foreign  aid  as  a  $3.5  billion  "deb- 
It  '  on  a  tabulation  of  our  1962  $2.3  bil- 
lion balance-of-payments  deficit 

Mr  David  Bell,  the  able  Administra- 
tor of  our  foreign  aid  program,  replied 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times  that — 

An  unwary  reader  could  easily  have  drawn 
the  Inference  that  all  we  need  to  do  to  re- 
move the  deficit  would  be  to  cut  economic  aid 
by  $2  3  billion.  Such  an  action  would,  of 
course,  be  Ineffective. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  Mr. 
Bell's  letter  in  the  Record  at  tlie  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  fallacy  in  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial, as  Mr.  Bell  points  out  in  his  let- 
ter, is  that  it  overlooks  the  fact  that 
most  foreign  aid  money  is  sp>ent  right 
here  in  the  United  States.  This  money 
does  not  leave  the  country  and  so  does 
not  contribute  to  tiie  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. 

In  1962  more  than  80  percent  of  our 
total  foreign  aid  expenditures,  including 
surplus  afiricultural  commodities  under 
Public  Law  480,  and  regular  military  and 
economic  assistance,  was  spent  in  the 
United  States.  This  represented  nearly 
$4  billion  worth  of  contracts  for  the  U.S. 
business  community. 

Becau.se  8  or  9  out  of  every  10  foreign 
aid  dollars  stay  in  the  United  State.s. 
severe  cuts  in  foreign  aid  would  not  be 
an  effective  way  of  correcting  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem.  As  Mr.  Bell 
goef>  on  to  say  In  his  letter: 

It  c.ui  be  said  as  a  rough  approximation 
that  a  91  billion  cut  In  economic  aid  would 
reduce  U.S.  exports  by  $900  million  and  the 
dendt  In  tine  balance  of  pajrmenta  by  only 
tlOO  million. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  foreign 
aid  program  does  cause  some  dollar  drain 
when  foreign  aid  is  spent  outside  the 
United  States.  This  amount,  however, 
represents  only  a  fraction  of  total  foreign 
aid  expenditures. 

In  recent  years  steps  have  been  taken 
to  reduce  to  a  very  minimum  the  amount 
of  foreign  aid  spent  outside  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  estimated  tliat  in 
1964  only  $685  million  will  be  spent  out- 
side the  United  States,  and  by  1965  only 
$600  million  in  foreign  aid  money  will  be 
spent  offshore. 

Even  these  declining  amounts  do  not 
represent  total  dollar  losses.  The 
BrookinKs  Institute  has  estimated  that  of 
the  fraction  of  foreign  aid  money  spent 
outside  the  United  States,  about  40  per- 
cent eventually  returns  to  the  United 
States  in  payment  for  goods  and  services 
purchased  from  American  businessmen 
by  private  Importers  in  the  developing 
nations. 

Another  highly  important  point  over- 
looked by  the  critics  is  the  contribution 
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being  made  by  the  foreign  aid  program 
to  long-range  improvements  In  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments situation  through 
both  the  expansion  of  U.S.  exports  and 
tarnings  from  U.S.  foreign  investments. 

In  the  long  run,  the  entire  foreign  aid 
program  stimulates  increased  UJ3.  ex- 
ports and  increased  U.S.  commercial  ex- 
ports reduce  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  Foreign  aid  money  spent  in  the 
United  States  acquaints  foreign  nations 
with  U.S.  goods  and  services  and  ties 
foreign  consumers  to  U.S.  markets  for 
futiue  purchases  of  parts  and  replace- 
ments. Foreign  aid  money  spent  abroad 
stimulates  developing  economies,  and 
prosperous  nations  buy  more  from  the 
United  States  than  do  pocH*  ones.  Japan. 
now  our  second  best  customer,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  direct  returns  in  trade 
produced  by  foreign  aid. 

Foreign  aid.  then,  represents  an  in- 
vestment which  will  increase  U.S.  com- 
mercial exports  and  further  reduce  the 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

As  the  facts  become  better  understood, 
it  becomes  clear  that  "foreign  aid"  has 
been  wrongfully  blamed  for  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit.  One  of  the  most 
significant  statements  in  this  regard  is 
contained  In  the  report  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill  just  issued  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  This  is  what  our  own  com- 
mittee, after  carefully  examining  the 
.situation,  has  to  say  about  foreign  aid 
and  the  balance-of-payments  problem: 

Tlie  committee  has  again  considered  the 
U  S.  balance-of-payments  problem  and  the 
continued  decline  of  U.S.  gold  holdings  In 
Mew  of  charges  that  the  foreign  aaslstance 
program  is  a  major  cause  of  the  loss  ol  gold 
by  the  United  States. 

Although  the  U.S.  gold  supply  continues  to 
decline  and  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
remains  unfavorable,  it  is  clear  that  factors 
other  than  foreign  aid  are  primarily  and 
directly  responsible  and  that  the  ellmlnatloa 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  would  neither 
balance  the  U.S.  payments  nor  have  a  slg- 
nltlcnnt   bearing  on   the  underlying  causes. 

The  committee  further  states: 

Moat  XJB.  foreign  aid  money  haa  always 
been  spent  In  the  United  Statea,  thus  having 
no  effect  on  the  balance  ot  payments,  and 
the  proportion  has  increased  in  recent  yeara 
iiB  a  result  of  the  Inauguration  oX  a  "buy 
American"  policy.  It  is  estimated  that  81 
I>ercent  of  the  economic  assistance  funds 
obligated  in  fliscal  1963  will  be  spent  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  case  o(  military  aid 
lor  fiscal  1963.  only  $363  million  waa  apent 
outside  the  United  States.  In  fact,  UJ3. 
military  aid  resulted  In  U.S.  procurement 
:unountlng  to  more  than  100  percent  of  total 
expenditures  because  foreign  govemmenta 
procured  in  the  United  States  componenta  of 
airplanes  and  other  equipment  which  they 
ru-e  now  manufacturing  for  themselves.  The 
United  States  received  more  for  such  cxdera 
than  our  oversea  expenditures  for  such  proj- 
ect's to  make  the  overall  balance  of  overaea 
exp>endltures  for  military  assistance  $87.2 
tnillion  In  favor  of  the  United  Statea. 

The  committee  report  goes  on  to  sug- 
'■zont  that  the  fundamental  causes  of  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  are,  first, 
the  restoration  of  strength  and  stability 
to  the  major  Industrial  and  trading  na- 
tions of  the  world  with  reaultlng  demand* 
on  their  monetary  reeervea  and  on  the 
mechanlsma  for  financing  a  greatly  ex- 
panded world  trade;  and  aeoond.  a  sub- 
stantial and  increasing  rate  of  private  in- 
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vestment  by  U.S.  citizens  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Fc»%ign  aid  is  not  the  culprit  and 
should  not  be  blamed  for  our  difficulty 
in  maintaining  a  favorable  balance  of 
payments.  'Why,  even  that  well-known 
figure  in  Europe,  the  American  tourist, 
is  more  to  blame  than  foreign  aid.  As  a 
matter  of  cold  fact  the  American  tourist 
is  twice  as  responsible  as  foreign  aid  for 
the  problem.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise 
to  the  uninformed  that  U.S.  tourists  spent 
$2  billion  overseas  in  1962,  compared  to 
only  $1.1  billion  of  foreign  aid  spent 
abroad.  And  while  the  amount  of  for- 
eign aid  spent  overseas  is  rapidly  declin- 
ing, the  amount  of  tourist  spending  con- 
tinues to  climb  faster  than  ever.  Military 
expenditures  overseas,  too,  amounted  to 
twice  as  much  as  foreign  aid  overseas 
spending  in  1962,  and  private  invest- 
ments in  foreign  countries  amounted  to 
$2.5  billion,  more  than  twice  the  foreign 
aid  spendiiig  in  the  same  year. 

The  balance  of  payments  problem 
must  be  solved,  but  the  way  to  solve  it  is 
not  by  cutting  our  foreign  aid  program. 
Foreign  aid  is  a  soimd  investment  in  our 
own  future  security. 

JiTLT  22,  1963. 
The  EnrroR,  the  New  York  Times, 
New  York.  NY. 

Deas  Sik:  Some  of  your  readers  might  have 
drawn  Incorrect  Inferences  from  figures  you 
published  in  your  edition  of  July  21  regard- 
ing the  relationship  of  economic  aid  to  the 
balance  of  payments  of  the  United  States. 
You  showed  econonilc  aid  as  a  debit  In  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  for  1962  amount- 
ing to  $3.5  bUlion — In  a  year  In  which  the 
total  deficit  was  $2.3  billion.  An  unwary 
reader  could  easily  have  drawn  the  infer- 
ence that  all  we  need  to  do  to  remove  the 
deficit  would  be  to  cut  "economic  aid"  by 
$3.3  billion. 

Such  an  action  would  of  course  be  in- 
effective. "Economic  aid"  as  shown  in  yoiu" 
figures  includes  the  outflow  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural conunoditles  under  Public  Law  480 
(about  $U  billion  in  1962) ,  plus  the  out- 
flow of  goods  and  services — and  dollars — 
financed  by  loans  and  grants  under  our  for- 
eign aid  programs.  With  the  poUcles  that 
are  now  in  effect,  more  than  90  percent  of 
total  "economic  aid"  represents  UjS.  goods 
and  se]*vlceB — not  dollar  outflow.  Under 
these  circumstances,  a  cut  in  congressional 
appropriations  would  principally  reduce  U.S. 
ezpOTts — without  affecting  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  substantially. 

Recognizing  the  difficulty  of  estimating 
praelaely  the  effects  of  a  change  In  a  single 
factor  In  the  balance  of  pa3nnents,  It  can  be 
aald  aa  a  rough  approximation  that  a  $1 
billion  cut  in  "economic  aid"  would  reduce 
UJS.  exp>orts  by  $900  million  and  the  deficit 
in  the  balance  of  payments  by  $100  million. 
(If  the  hypothetical  cut  were  assumed  to 
affect  what  is  ordinarily  called  foreign  aid — 
and  not  to  affect  Public  Law  480  and  the 
Kxport-Import  Bank — the  proportions  would 
be  about  $800  mUlion  reduction  in  U.S.  ex- 
ports, and  $300  million  in  the  U.S.  balance- 
of-payments  deficit.) 

The  conclusion  is  clear.  Under  present 
policies,  with  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance to  other  countries  almost  entirely 
taking  the  form  of  U.S.  goods  and  services, 
almoat  no  gain  to  the  balance-of-paymenta 
daflelt  can  be  achieved  by  reducing  our 
foreign  aid  programs.  Moreover,  a  foreign 
aid  cut  made  on  the  mistaken  aaaumption  it 
would  have  a  major  Impact  on  our  paymenta 
daOdt  would  instead  aerve  chlefiy  to  reduce 
tha  anoount  of  UB. -produced  goods  and  serv- 
loea  purchased  for  use  abroad. 


I  should  also  like  to  point  out  the  positive 
gains  to  the  United  States  from  the  establish- 
ment of  progressive,  growing  econooiies 
abroad — which  is  the  main  purpoee  of  our 
economic  assistance.  U.S.  exports  to  the 
ICarshall  plan  cotintries  more  than  doubled 
from  1953  to  li>62.  Oai  exports  to  Japan 
more  than  tripled  from  1950  to  1962.  In 
many  of  the  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Lattn  America,  where  otir  economic  aid  goes 
today,  aid-financed  UJS.  exports  are  finding 
acceptance  and  becoming  familiar  to  con- 
sumers— which  will  enhance  our  normal  com- 
mercial export  markets  in  the  futtire  as  those 
countries  increase  their  incomes  and  their 
international  purchasing  power. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  E.  Bell. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  HechluI. 

CHANGING   OBJECnVlS  OF  FOREIGN   AID 

Mr.  HDCHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  2  years  there  have  been  a  number 
of  changes  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 
There  are  new  working  concepts  and  a 
new  set  of  tools  is  being  used.  This  new 
concept  is  twofold — first,  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  long-term  assistance  based 
upon  comprehensive  coimtry  program- 
ing by  our  own  Government  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  plans  of  receiving  coun- 
tries. Less  attention  is  given  to  unre- 
lated short-term  projects  and  more  at- 
tention to  major  projects  justified  on  the 
basis  of  their  relationship  to  a  total  plan 
for  a  long-term  development.  Second, 
each  receiving  country  Is  asked  to  re- 
double its  own  efforts,  find  assistance  is 
provided  by  the  United  States  in  pro- 
portion to  each  country's  degree  of  self- 
help  and  capacity  for  development. 

The  structure  and  functions  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
have  been  shaped  in  accordance  with 
this  new  approach.  Although  changes 
are  still  being  made,  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program  is  far  more  effective  as  a 
result  of  these  improvements. 

To  meet  changing  needs,  certain  sig- 
nificant modifications  have  been  made 
In  the  content  of  the  aid  program  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternaticHial  Development  in  1961.  First, 
there  has  been  increasing  emphasis  on 
internal  security  in  order  to  meet  the 
serious  threat  of  communism  subversion 
in  key  countries.  Second,  there  has  been 
increasing  use  of  international  arrange- 
ments. Groups  of  nations  have  Joined 
together  for  helping  key  less  developed 
countries  such  as  Pakistan  and  India. 
A  new  partnership  has  been  formed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  in  devising 
stabilization  programs  for  less  developed 
countries  suffering  from  inflation. 
Third,  there  has  also  been  an  increased 
emphasis  on  the  human  factor  in  devel- 
(H}ment  programs.  This  remains  the 
most  troubling  and  difficult  aspect  of 
development,  but  encouraging  progress 
is  being  made  toward  solving  the 
problem. 

After  careful  analysis  of  the  state  of 
development  of  each  less  developed 
country,  and  its  capacity  to  absorb  out- 
side assistance,  priorities  have  been 
established  for  the  allocation  of  aid. 
Out  of  more  than  80  receiving  countries. 
14   are  considered  good  proepects  for 
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nuijor  Mslstenee.  Two- thirds  of  all  de- 
velopment fundi  are  being  allocated  to 
these  natlaoa. 

There  baa  also  been  a  significant  shift 
in  the  alloeatkm  of  funds  to  Yarious 
regi<His.  Borope,  which  received  75  per- 
cent of  all  aid  money  in  1950  and  10  per- 
cent in  19M,  received  only  5  percent  in 
19<t2.  Tlie  Far  Kast  received  about  14 
percent  in  IMO,  slightly  over  20  percent 
In  1960,  and  14  percent  again  In  1962. 
The  Near  Bast  and  southeast  Asia, 
which  receired  only  5  percent  of  foreign 
Bid  funds  in  IMM),  and  was  receiving  46 
percent  In  1960,  received  41  percent  in 
1962.  Africa,  with  less  than  1  percent 
in  1960,  and  •  percent  in  1960.  received 
9  percent  In  1962.  The  greatest  change 
between  1960  and  1962  occurred  in  Latin 
America,  which  after  receiving  only  4 
percent  in  lOSO  and  11  percent  in  1960 
was  allocated  2S  percent  of  the  total  In 
1962. 

In  order  to  malce  more  efficient  use 
of  available  reaources,  as  well  as  to  ac- 
celerate the  rate  of  development,  a 
"strategy"  is  being  formulated  for  each 
coimtry.  For  countries  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  development,  a  long- 
range  assistance  strategy  is  constructed. 
For  countries  at  an  earlier  state,  a  coun- 
try assistance  program  is  devised.  The 
pxirpose  of  having  an  assistance  strategy 
for  each  aid-receiving  country  Is  three- 
fold. First,  it  helps  to  emphasize  that 
the  purpose  of  an  economic  assistance 
program  Is  not  Just  to  provide  funds. 
but  to  encourage  beneficial  changes. 
Second,  a  strategy  statement  helps  to 
highlight  ways  and  means,  other  than 
funds  proTlded  by  the  United  States, 
which  can  be  used  for  promoting  de- 
velopment. SQCh  as  self-help,  or  the  con- 
tributions of  international  institutions. 
Third,  a  strategy  statement  helps  to 
bring  key  dements  of  a  development 
plan  into  focus,  and  to  avoid  a  project- 
by-project  proliferation  of  activities. 

These  ehantes  in  the  conception  and 
organization  of  foreign  aid  have  vastly 
improved  the  design  and  operation  of 
the  program.  Under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  Honorable  David  E  Bell,  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  now  in  better 
shape  than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  pause  to  pay  tribute  to 
tlie  bold  and  imaginative  leadership  of 
DaTld  E.  BeD.  From  a  combat  record  in 
the  Marine  Corps  in  World  War  n.  Mr. 
Bell  served  his  ^governmental  apprentice- 
ship as  a  clerk  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Be  rose  in  prominence  and  in- 
fluence until  his  talents  were  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  1940'8.  President 
Truman  v>polnted  him  Administrative 
Assistant  to  the  President,  where  he  per- 
formed tireless  and  outstanding  service. 
After  a  period  in  the  academic  world, 
he  brought  his  dear-eyed  talent  back  to 
Federal  service  in  1961  when  President 
Kennedy  tapped  lilm  to  be  Ehrector  of 
the  Budget.  He  has  since  been  named 
to  head  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

Although  there  are  still  a  number  of 
problems  to  be  Ironed  out.  the  new  pro- 
gram is  working  as  well  as  can  be  ex- 
pected tmder  the  circumstances .  In  con- 
trast to  the  lack  of  priorities  and  of  fo- 


c\JS.  the  confusion  of  purpose,  the  virtual 
absence  of  systematic  analysis  and  ap- 
plication of  conditions  which  character- 
ized the  program  in  earlier  years,  we 
now  at  last  are  moving  toward  a  forelRn 
aid  program  designed  not  only  for  the 
needs  of  the  sixties,  but  designed  to  work 
effectively. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  Uiank  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  I  Mr  Hbch- 
LER I  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  for  yielding.  I 
think  the  entire  membership  of  the 
House  owes  an  obligation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  for  bringing  to  the 
floor  of  this  body  a  new  perspective  on  a 
problem  that  has  concerned  many  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  simple  thing  when 
one  looks  at  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  and  when  one  reflects  upon  its 
seriousness  insofar  as  this  country  is 
concerned,  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  by  taking  the  course  of  action  of  a 
reduction  in  foreign  aid  we  could  solve 
this  problem.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  certainly  demonstrated  here  with 
some  very  fine  autliority  for  it  that  the 
problem  is  not  that  simple  and  that 
whatever  the  defects  and  whatever  the 
difDculties  may  be  In  our  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram. It  certainly  cannot  be  demon- 
strated by  any  process  of  true  logic  that 
It  is  at  the  root  of  our  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised recently  in  connection  with  a  Con- 
ference on  World  Understanding  which 
was  held  at  one  of  the  major  colleges  in 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  to  discover  just 
how  very  definitely  and  very  deeply  the 
benefits  of  the  foreign-aid  program  were 
reaching  into  the  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Ordinarily,  one  would 
not  think  that  in  a  relatively  small  dis- 
trict in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  a  program 
of  this  type  would  reach  into  as  many 
communities  as  It  floes.  But  I  discov- 
ered, with  very  little  research  into  the 
question,  that  we  had  major  industries 
in  just  about  every  part  of  my  district 
which  were  benefiting  directly  and  very 
substantially  through  contracts  operated 
under  the  AID  program.  They  ranged 
from  chemical  fertilizer,  which  was  a 
principal  product  of  one  community  In 
the  area,  to  optics,  to  glass  production,  to 
fabricated  iron  and  steel  products,  coal 
and  petroleum  products,  and  agricul- 
tural products,  both  processed  and  un- 
processed, and  they  resulted  very  defi- 
nitely In  economic  gains  and  employment 
for  literally  thousands  of  people  located 
In  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  this  Ls 
a  story  which  Is  duplicated  all  over  the 
country  in  many  districts  where  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  would  be  sur- 
prised to  discover  just  how  much  in  eco- 
nomic benefit  there  is  if  they  researched 
mto  the  question 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  further  point  which 
I  think  needs  to  be  mentioned  In  this 
area,   because  so  many  people  cry  out 


for  an  end  to  foreign  aid  and  who  at- 
tack the  problem  of  foreign  aid,  are  also 
very  obviously  and  sincerely  concerned 
about  the  Communist  danger  and  de- 
vote a  great  deal  of  their  time  and  ener- 
gy and  attention  to  this  question,  and 
properly  so.  But  I  think  they  fall  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  in  a  cold  war  or 
any  kind  of  a  war  for  that  matter,  there 
is  more  than  one  way  to  conduct  an  of- 
fensive and  that  foreign  aid  represents  a 
genuine  American  tool  and  a  genuine 
American   weapon   in   the  cold  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  best  Amer- 
ican authority  on  the  subject  of  com- 
munism and  how  to  deal  with  it  is  the 
man  who  has  served  as  the  head  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  since 
1924,  J  Edgar  Hoover.  When  Mr. 
Hoover  testified  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  in  1961  on  the 
subject  of  communism,  he  said  some  very 
significant  things  and  they  are  reprinted 
in  Senate  Document  No.  59  of  the  87th 
Congress.  1st  session,  entitled  "The  Com- 
munist Party  Line  "  These  words  from 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  will  bear  re- 
membering as  one  evaluates  the  foreign- 
aid  program.    He  said: 

Unfi)rtuiiat.ely.  there  are  those  who  make 
the  very  mistake  the  Communlats  are  no 
rareful  to  avoid  These  individuals  concen- 
trate on  tiie  negative  rather  than  on  the 
positive  They  are  merely  against  commu- 
nism without  t>elng  for  any  positive  meas- 
ures U)  eliminate  the  8<.x:lal,  political,  and 
economic  frictions  which  the  Commuiilsls 
are  so  adroit  at  exploiting; 

These  persons  would  do  well  to  rec.ill  a 
recent  lesson  from  history.  Both  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  were  against  communism  How- 
ever. It  was  by  what  they  stood  for.  not 
against,   that  history  has   judged    them 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  United  States 
takes  a  stand  for  aid  to  underdeveloped 
countries,  when  It  attempts  to  meet  the 
problem  of  social,  political  and  economic 
frictions  which  are  e.xploited  In  those 
areas  so  adroitly  by  the  Communists,  it 
is  conducting  a  perfect  offensive  in  the 
cold  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield "' 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  one  of  this  Nation's  wisest 
investments — our  foreign  aid  program. 

Foreign  aid  cannot,  of  course,  employ 
a  large  staff  of  publicists  and  salesmen 
to  sell  it  to  the  public.  There  is  no 
Madison  Avenue  public  relations  firm  to 
draw  up  a  brochure  showing  the  return 
that  will  be  realized  from  funds  wisely 
invested,  no  skilled  staff  of  effective 
salesmen  to  convince  the  public  of  the 
soundness  of  their  investment.  All  too 
often  the  very  real  value  of  this  pro- 
gram is  obscured,  distorted,  or  ignored. 

The  public  is  the  investor  In  foreign 
aid.  and  the  public  is  the  ultimate  re- 
cipient of  the  benefits  reaped  from  the 
program..  But  how  many  people  are 
aware,  for  instance,  of  the  great  Impact 
which  foreign  aid  funds  have  on  our  own 
economy? 
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How  many  voters  realize  that  80  per- 
cent of  this  foreign  aid  i^iipropriation 
means  dollars  spent  in  the  United  States 
to  obtain  the  materials  to  be  sent  over- 
seas? Who  has  told  the  pubUc  of  the 
boost  given  to  industry  and  the  jobs 
created  by  these  appropriations? 

Has  anyone  told  the  public  of  the  con- 
tract that  the  General  Electric  plant  in 
Schenectady.  N.Y.,  or  the  Railway  Tie 
Corp .  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  or  the  Umted 
States  Steel  Corp.,  in  Gary,  Ind.,  or  the 
Clayton  Manufacturing  Co.  In  El  Monte, 
Calif.,  received  as  a  part  of  the  foreign 
aid  program? 

Who  will  tell  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
of  the  more  than  $8  million  job-creating 
dollars  spent  In  their  State  in  the  first 
half  of  1963  as  a  part  of  the  program — 
or  the  people  of  Louisiana  of  the  more 
than  $3  "4  million  spent  in  their  State — 
or  the  people  of  Texas  of  the  more  than 
$8  million  spent  in  their  State?  Or  who 
will  tell  the  people  of  Texas  of  the  fact 
that  a  billion  dollars  has  been  spent  In 
their  State  alone  in  the  past  10  years. 

How  many  people  are  aware  that  since 
1954,  foreign  aid  has  pumped  more  than 
$5  billion  Into  our  economy? 

Who  knows  that  approximately  550,- 
000  workers,  not  including  those  em- 
ployed by  the  Government,  could  trace 
their  jobs  to  the  foreign  aid  program  in 
1962  alone? 

How  many  p>eople  are  aware  that  this 
years  foreign  aid  appropriation  will 
mean  about  650,000  jobs  for  American 
workers? 

These  are  important  facts — ^facts  that 
.should  be  put  before  the  American  tax- 
payer during  the  debate  over  foreign  aid. 

The  public  frequently  hears  that  for- 
eisn  aid  is  a  sinkhole  for  U.S.  dollars. 
The  impression  is  given  that  our  money, 
once  spent.  Is  gone  forever. 

Rarely  are  the  people  reminded  that 
most  of  our  programs  are  of  a  temporary 
nature  and  self -terminating.  Rarely  are 
they  told  of  the  new  markets  and  in- 
creasing trade  between  ourselves  and 
those  countries  which  have  been 
strengthened  by  our  aid  programs.  Al- 
most never  are  they  reminded  that  na- 
tions which  formerly  received  our  aid 
are  now  paying  back  their  debt  to  us  and 
sharing  with  us  the  burden  of  aiding 
the  less  fortunate  nations. 

The  people  have  a  right  to  know  that 
Europe  has  repaid  $5  billion  of  post-war 
loans  plus  Interest.  More  Important,  our 
sales  to  Europe  have  doubled  In  the  past 
decade,  reaching  a  total  of  $7  billion 
and  these  sales  have  made  possible  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  with  Europe 
of  some  $3  billion. 

Moreover.  Ehirope  now  plays  an  Impor- 
tant part  in  sharing  the  burden  of  aid- 
ing the  underdeveloped  nations.  She 
supplies  something  like  a  quarter  of  the 
aid  to  Latin  America  and  three-quarters 
of  the  aid  to  Africa. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  Japan  was  the 
recipient  of  l£u-ge  amoimts  of  American 
aid.  Within  the  last  decade,  thanks  to 
the  aid  we  once  extended,  our  exports  to 
Japan  have  Increased  fourfold. 

Only  a  few  years  ago — for  basically 
humanitarian  purposes — the  United 
States  donatod  large  quantities  of  milk 
and    wheat    to    Japan.     Subsequently, 


Japan  purchased  additional  quantities  of 
milk,  wheat,  and  com  products  with  its 
own  currency. 

Now  that  aid  program,  undertaken  for 
humanitarian  purp>06es,  has  yielded  un- 
expected financial  returns.  That  pro- 
gram changed  a  nation's  eating  habits, 
and  today  Japan  is  the  largest  single 
customer  for  American  agricultural 
products.  The  school  lunch  program 
which  started  as  a  U.S. -donated  effort 
has  been  continued  by  the  Japanese  with 
commodities  purchased  from  the  United 
States  and  other  nations.  Recently 
Japan  bought — for  dollars,  at  conces- 
sional prices — the  largest  single  purchase 
of  U.S.  surplus  milk  in  history  to  extend 
this  school  lunch  program. 

Once  the  facts  are  known,  the  con- 
clusion is  unescapable — ^f ar  from  being  a 
sinkhole  for  U.S.  dollars  the  foreign  aid 
program  has  become  a  sound  investment 
paying  incalculable  dividends. 

We  also  frequently  hear  the  charge 
that  foreign  aid  is  too  rich  for  our  blood, 
and  that  if  we  eliminated  the  foreign  aid 
program  we  could  solve  the  balance-of- 
payments  problems. 

Such  charges  and  claims  simply  are 
not  true. 

The  claim  that  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  could  be  solved  by  elim- 
inating our  foreign  aid  program  is  based 
on  the  false  assiunption  that  most  of  the 
funds  involved  in  the  programs  represent 
dollar  outflow.  But,  this  is  not  so.  In 
fact,  the  situation  is  quite  the  contrary. 

As  David  Bell,  head  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  has  pointed 
out,  more  than  90  percent  of  our  total 
economic  aid  represents  U.S.  goods  and 
services  rather  than  dollar  outflow. 

This  being  so,  a  cut  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  of,  say,  a  billion  dollars  would 
reduce  U.S.  exports  by  $900  million  and 
the  deficit  in  the  balance  of  pajmients  by 
only  $100  million.  Rather  than  having 
a  major  Impact  on  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  such  a  cut  would  merely 
serve  to  reduce  U.S.  goods  and  services 
purchased  for  use  abroad. 

The  public  is  told  that  this  Nation  can- 
not afford  Its  large  foreign  aid  program. 

Rarely  Is  it  told  that  the  total  of  our 
foreign  aid  programs  amounts  to  less 
than  1  percent — 0.7  percent  to  be  ex- 
act—of our  total  wealth  as  measured  by 
the  percentage  of  the  gross  national 
product.  The  relative  burden  of  our  as- 
sistance programs  has  been  steadily  re- 
duced— from  2  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Marshall  plan  to  today's  low  figure — an 
amount,  incidentally,  which  is  less  than 
our  citizens  donate  to  charity  each  year. 

Even  more  rarely  are  we  told  that  an 
ever-increasing  c>ortion  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  consists  of  loans — money  that 
will  eventually  be  returned  to  us.  Dur- 
ing the  Marshall  plan  we  gave  90  percent 
of  our  aid  to  Europe  in  the  form  of 
grants.  In  the  legislation  now  before 
this  body,  by  contrast,  loans  account  for 
almost  60  percent  of  the  amount  re- 
quested for  economic  assistance. 

But  even  if  the  amount  we  spend  on 
foreign  aid,  considered  in  light  of  our 
total  wealth,  compares  favorably  to  the 
amounts  most  people  donate  to  charity, 
our  aid  program  is  definitely  not  a  char- 


ity— ^it  is  an  investment  in  oiu-  own,  and 
the  entire  free  world's,  security. 

Who  can  deny  the  important  role 
which  our  aid  funds  have  already  played 
in  the  cold  war?  Fifteen  years  ago  Win- 
ston Churchill  asked  "What  is  Europe 
now?  It  is  a  rubble  heap — a  chamel 
house,  a  breeding  ground  of  pestilence 
and  hate."  Predictions  were  made  that 
the  Marshall  plan  would  leave  the  United 
States  prostrate,  that  Europe  was  doomed 
to  chaos,  poverty,  and  eventual  Com- 
munist domination. 

Fifteen  years  later  both  the  Marshall 
plan  and  the  remarkable  rebirth  of  free 
Europe  are  a  part  of  history.  While  the 
Soviets  continue  to  prop  up  their  satel- 
lites and  build  a  wall  to  keep  their  peo- 
ple in,  a  strong  and  prosperous  Europe 
provides  us  with  a  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance and  helps  us  shoulder  the  burdens 
of  defending  the  free  world  from  the 
menace  of  communism. 

Meanwhile  our  aid  program  has 
shifted  its  emphasis  to  a  new  arena  in 
the  struggle  for  world  domination — the 
underdeveloped  nations.  And  here,  the 
European  countries  which  formerly  re- 
ceived our  aid  our  now  joining  us  in  ex- 
tending aid. 

Our  aid  continues  to  go  to  help  those 
nations  which  stand  on  the  periphery 
of  communism  remain  strong  and  free. 
Eighty  percent  of  all  economic  assist- 
ance funds  are  concentrated  In  20  coun- 
tries; our  military  assistance  programs 
are  concentrated  even  more  heavily. 

The  $1.4  billion  requested  for  military 
assistance  as  a  part  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  only  3  percent  of  the  total 
defense  budget.  But,  as  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  has  warned: 

Any  significant  curtailment  of  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  might  result  In  a 
deterioration  of  the  free  world  common  de- 
fense posture  which,  in  turn,  would  lead  to 
developments  involving  a  drain  on  our  own 
millt&rr  resources  far  n^ore  costly  than  our 
entire  investment  in  military  assistance 
since  the  beginning  of  the  program. 

Surely  it  is  a  sound  Investment  to  help 
build  up  the  miUtary  establishments  of 
those  nations  on  the  periphery  of  com- 
mimism.  As  the  Korean  experience 
should  have  taught  tis — if  we  fall  to  do  so 
the  price  we  will  have  to  pay,  in  Amer- 
ican lives  as  well  as  American  dollars, 
will  be  infinitely  more  expensive. 

Our  aid  program  is  also  helping  many 
of  the  underdeveloped  nations  to  see  that 
America  and  freedom,  not  communism 
and  tyranny,  hold  the  key  to  a  short 
cut  to  the  future.  A  nation  where  only 
2  percent  of  the  farms  were  electrified 
40  years  ago  and  where  98  percent  are 
now:  where  a  century  £«o  1  farmer 
could  produce  food  enough  for  only  4 
or  5  people  but  today  can  produce 
enough  for  27  people;  a  nation  with  our 
technological  know-how  surely  has 
much  to  offer  to  an  underdeveloped  na- 
tion which  must  choose  between  the 
ways  of  the  East  and  the  West. 

Of  course,  America  would  make  the 
investment  in  foreign  aid  even  if  there 
were  no  cold  war.  The  traditions  of  this 
Nation  are  rooted  In  the  struggle  against 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  tyranny.  Amer- 
ica has  alwajrs  moved  with  history,  and 
met  the  challenge  of  the  Uines.  During 
these  long  twilight  years  of  struggle  in 
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the  mkl-20kh  eentury  we  will  be  Judged 
by  whether  we  had  the  vision,  strength 
and  courace  to  meet  the  challenge. 

That  we  ahaU  be  Judged  and  not  found 
wanting — thla  la  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant return  from  our  Investment  In 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  COHBLAN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  sridd? 

Mr.  MATBUNAOA.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  COHEXJkN.  Mr.  Speaker,  progress 
is  a  difllcult  thing  to  measure,  especially 
when  we  are  4t^<"g  with  the  complexi- 
ties involved  In  evaluating  the  economic 
and  soclid  profrew  of  nations.  But  an 
attempt  has  recently  been  made  by  the 
Agency  for  mtematlonal  I>evelopnient  to 
gage  the  procreag  that  has  been  made 
In  the  41  natloni  of  the  free  world  in 
which  the  United  States,  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  has  invested  major 
sums  of  foreign  aid.  This  analysis  has 
turned  up  some  significant  facts. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  has  been  di- 
rected at  three  general  types  of  situa- 
tions in  the  oountries  where  it  has  served 
as  a  major  part  of  our  overall  foreign 
policy.  In  each  of  these  situations  our 
goals  have  differed. 

The  first  Involves  that  group  of  nations 
to  which  we  have  administered  aid  pri- 
marily because  there  was  an  open  threat 
of  Communist  subversion  or  aggression. 
In  Vietnam.  Korea.  Laos,  and  the 
Congo^all  nations  included  in  this 
group — the  goal  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  has 
largely  been  the  maintaining  of  internal 
security  and  stability;  the  bolstering  of 
defense  In  order  to  check  attempted 
Communist  inroads.  Most  of  our  sup- 
porting assistance  has  been  used  in  se- 
curity programs  for  these  threatened 
nations. 

A  second  area  involves  about  45  na- 
tions where  the  United  States  is  only  a 
minor  aid  contributor — where  develop- 
ment efforts  are  being  carried  out  pri- 
marily with  the  help  of  Western  Eu- 
ropean natJona  or  international  institu- 
tions. Our  main  goal  in  these  nations, 
many  of  them  newly  independent,  is  to 
demonstrate  VB.  Interest  In  their  de- 
veloiHnent  through  limited  amounts  of 
foreign  aid.  Twenty-seven  of  the  na- 
tions in  this  group  are  in  Africa.  Many 
are  former  edoniee  where  limited  US. 
aid  Is  used  to  ease  the  transition  from 
colonialism  to  responsible  independence, 
and  to  help  prevent  Communist  penetra- 
tkm  in  the  early  stages  of  independence. 

The  third  and  final  area  where  U.S.  aid 
has  been  directed  involves  that  group 
of  nations  In  whteh  our  goal  has  been 
the  promotion  of  solid  and  lasting  eco- 
nomic and  sodal  Institutions  as  part  of 
our  long-range  program  to  increase  the 
strength  and  security  of  the  free  world. 
This  group  Includes  41  nations  each  of 
which  have  received  more  than  $300  mil- 
lion or,  for  countries  with  less  than  10 
million  people.  $30  per  capita  in  aid  since 
1945.  It  is  in  this  group  of  41  nations 
where  our  major  development  efforts 
have  been  made,  and  where  we  are  par- 
ticularly Justtfled  in  asking:  "What 
progress  has  been  achieved?" 

In  an  attempt  to  answer  this  question, 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 


ment    has    established     three     general 
yardsticks  of  progress; 

The  first  yardstick  attempts  to  meas- 
ure whether  the  economic  growth  of 
these  countries  has  been  substantial. 
Taking  a  per  capita  national  product 
growth  of  at  least  15  percent  per  year 
for  at  least  5  years  as  a  minimum  meas- 
ure of  success,  we  find  that  33  of  the  41 
nations  have  achieved  substantial  eco- 
nomic growth.  Six  of  the  eight  coun- 
tries which  have  not  achieved  this  degree 
of  economic  success  are  in  Latin  America 
where  major  US.  aid  efforts  have  begun 
relatively  recently  and  where  economic 
Rains  have  been  largely  offset  by  the  drop 
in  export  markets 

The  second  yardstick  of  progress 
measures  the  degree  of  self-sufficiency 
that  has  been  reached  by  each  of  these 
41  nations,  for  we  are  interested  not 
only  in  economic  growth  but  also  in  the 
degree  to  which  need  for  outside  aid  is 
diminishing.  The  long-range  self-suf- 
ficiency goal  recently  adopted  by  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  requires  that  80 
percent  of  a  nation's  total  investment  be 
from  domestic  sources,  leaving  at  most 
20  percent  to  be  covered  by  foreign  as- 
sistance. Using  this  as  a  minimum 
measure  of  success,  we  find  that  14 
countries  have  achieved  complete  self- 
sufficiency,  while  another  11  have 
achieved  adequate  self-siifflciency  with 
less  than  20  percent  of  their  total  in- 
vestment presently  being  covered  by 
foreign  aid. 

Finally,  we  want  to  make,  if  we  can,  a 
third  measurement  of  progress.  We 
want  to  determine  the  degree  to  which 
economic  growth  has  been  accompanied 
by  social  and  political  progress.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  most  difficult  measure- 
ment of  all.  But  on  the  basis  of  per- 
formance we  can  generalize  that  prog- 
ress seems  substantial.  In  ail  24  of  the 
countries  which  have  displayed  both 
substantial  economic  growth  and  ade- 
quate self-sufficiency,  democratic  insti- 
tutions have  been  strengthened  and  less 
democratic  institutions  significantly  hb- 
eralized.  We  cannot,  of  course,  rule  out 
the  possibility  of  "politicaJ  backsliding." 
but  there  is  no  clear  case  of  this  In  any 
of  the  nations  to  which  we  have  ex- 
tended substantial  amounts  of  economic 
assistance.  As  AID  Administrator  David 
Bell  has  testified.  "While  there  Is 
no  guarantee  that  improved  political 
institutions  will  follow  in  any  automatic 
way.  it  seems  clear  that  without  eco- 
nomic progress  the  chances  for  strength- 
ening democratic  processes  in  the  less 
developed  countries  would  be  greatly 
diminished." 

Progress  is  an  American  byword.  The 
desire  and  willingness  to  change  is  one 
of  the  qualities  which  has  made  our 
Nation  strong.  It  is  natural  for  us. 
therefore,  to  take  steps  to  insure  that 
the  funds  we  are  investing  in  foreign 
nations  are  achieving  the  kinds  of 
economic,  political,  and  social  progress 
to  which  we  as  a  nation  are  dedicated. 
Despite  the  difficulties  in  making  such 
evaluations  with  any  great  precision. 
and  despite  the  difficult  and  substantial 
problems  which  remain  and  lie  ahead, 
encouraging  progress  is  clearly  being 
made;  progress  for  the  free  world  and 
progress  for  mankind. 


Mr  Speaker,  I  encourage  our  col- 
leagues to  critically  review  and  consider 
any  proposals  which  would  seriously 
impair  these  efforts. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  pentlcman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EroNouic  Growth  and  Sixir-SurFiriENcY  or 
41    Cout^TKies  Which  Have  Received  Scb- 

STANTIAL    AMOVNTH    OF    AlD  ' 

A  Successfully  completed  programK: 
Aujsirla.  Belgium-Luxembourg,  I>enmark, 
FYanc«,  Germany,  Iceland,  Ireland,  lUly, 
Japan.  Lebanon.  Netherlands,  Norway,  Spain, 
and   United   Kingdom. 

B  Substantial  growth  (over  1.5  percent 
per  year  per  capita  over  5  years)  and  ade- 
quate or  Increasing  selX-Bufflclency :  Colom- 
bia. Greece,  India,  Iran.  Israel,  Mexico.  Phil- 
ippines,   Taiwan,   Thailand,    and    Venezuela. 

C  Substantial  growth  with  continuing  ex- 
ternal dependence:  Bolivia.  Brazil,  Guate- 
mala, Jordan,  Liberia,  Pakistan  (substantial 
growth  since  1B69),  Panama,  Turkey,  and 
United  Arab  Republic. 

D  No  substantial  growth  (less  than  15 
percent  per  capita);  Argentina.  Chile,  Costa 
Rica.  Indonesia.  Nicaragua.  Pakistan  (sub- 
stantial growth  since  1959).  Paraguay,  Peru, 
and  Tunisia 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  Uie  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too. 
wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  for  taking  this  hour  to  present 
and  explain  some  facts  and  facets 
of  foreign  aid.  There  is  no  more 
widely  debated  program  in  the  Ameri- 
can legislative  body  or  in  American  so- 
ciety than  the  program  of  foreign  aid. 
I  particularly  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  some  of  the  vari- 
ous aspects  and  facets  of  foreign  aid 
programs  of  other  free  world  countries. 
Very  often  we  hear  it  said  that  we  alone 
are  maintaining  a  program.  Other  na- 
tions among  our  free  world  allies  are  also 
participating — not  as  much  as  they 
should,  true,  but  let  us  examine  a  small 
part  of  the  record. 

Americans  are  justly  proud  of  helping 
to  bring  about  economic  recovery  and 
growth  in  Europe  and  Japan.  Having 
helped  these  countries  it  is  only  natural 
for  us  now  to  expect  them  to  carry  their 
fair  share  of  the  responsibility  for  aiding 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  There  is 
encouraging  progress  in  this  direction. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  total 
amount  of  foreign  assistance  given  by 
Japan.  Western  Europe,  and  Canada, 
has  increased.    It  has  increased  relative 
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'  Includes  all  countries  in  which  (a)  eco- 
nomic development  has  been  a  primary  ob- 
jective of  US.  assistance,  and  (b)  U.S.  eco- 
nomic assistance  from  all  sources  since  1945 
has  amounted  to  $300  million  or  (for  coun- 
tries having  less  than  10  million  people) 
S30  per  caplU.  Excludes  countries  to  which 
substantial  amount  of  U.S.  aid  have  been 
administered  for  special  military  or  political 
reasons:  Korea,  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia, 
Libya.  Morocco,  Tugoslavla.  and  Poland. 


to  their  gross  national  products.  More 
important,  increased  emphasis  and 
priority  have  been  given  to  foreign  aid 
by  these  countries  in  relation  to  other 
governmental  activities. 

The  progress  made  by  our  free  world 
allies  is  a  matter  of  public  record.  Sta- 
tistics recently  released  by  the  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Committee  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  show  that  grant  aid 
and  official  lending  for  maturities  ex- 
ceeding 5  years  rose  from  $4.3  billion  in 
1958  to  $6  billion  in  1962.  Non-U-S.  aid 
in  this  period  rose  from  $1.8  billion  to 
almost  $2.5  billion.  During  this  same 
time.  West  Germany's  contributions 
went  from  a  low  of  $278  million  to  a  high 
of  $589  million,  and  France's  contribu- 
tions went  from  $832  to  $966  million.  Al- 
together, overall  free  world  contributions 
have  increased  roughly  10  percent  a  year 
since  1956. 

As  a  percentage  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct, participation  by  the  other  free  world 
countries  has  been  very  significant — in 
fact,  the  record  indicates  that  it  has  ex- 
ceeded our  own.  In  1960,  we  spent  0.56 
percent  of  our  ONP  on  foreign  aid,  and 
in  1961,  0.66  percent,  while  in  the  same 
period  the  average  percentage  of  GNP 
expended  on  foreign  aid  by  our  NATO 
Allies  and  Japan  rose  from  0.62  percent 
to  0.71  percent. 

This  important  barometer  of  a  na- 
tions  efforts — the  percentage  of  its  eco- 
nomic resources  devoted  to  accomplish- 
ing a  given  task — clearly  indicates  that, 
on  the  average,  our  free  world  allies  are 
beginning  to  pull  their  weight  in  the  for- 
eign aid  field. 

These  statistics  demonstrate  that  our 
allies  have  increasingly  recognized, 
partly  as  a  result  of  U.S.  leadership,  the 
importance  of  helping  other  countries 
to  meet  the  rising  expectations  of  their 
people. 

Several  criticisms  are.  nevei  theless. 
leveled  at  the  aid  programs  of  our  free 
world  allies.  The  first  is  that  our  allies 
are  really  only  aiding  their  former 
colonies  and  dependent  territories. 

While  it  is  still  true  that  two-thirds 
of  the  recipients  of  British  and  Prench 
foreign  assistance  are  former  colonies 
and  those  with  whom  they  have  special 
economic  ties,  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement  over  the  situation  of  5 
years  ago,  when  the  figure  was  close  to 
100  percent.  And  while  It  is  still  true 
that  a  great  percentage  of  Japan's  as- 
sistance to  the  underdeveloped  Par  East- 
ern countries  is  in  the  form  of  war  rep- 
arations, the  Japanese  have  also  given 
direct  aid  in  Latin  America  and  the  Near 
East  and  south  Asia.  West  Germany,  on 
the  other  hand,  assisted  40  countries  in 
1961  and  4  7  in  1962,  throughout  the 
world.  None  of  these  had  been  a  Ger- 
man colony  or  dependent  territory  in  re- 
cent modern  history. 

The  second  major  criticism  leveled  at 
our  Western  Allies  has  been  that  other 
free  world  foreign  aid  is  given  largely  in 
the  form  of  hard  loans,  with  high  in- 
terest rates  and  short  terms  of  maturity. 
This  is  becoming  less  and  less  the  case. 

The  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  De- 
velopment   Assistance    Committee,    re- 


cently released,  describes  the  progress 
which  has  been  made.    It  says: 

It  Is  Important  to  realize  that  DAC  mem- 
bers have  *  •  *  been  making  considerable 
progress  in  their  respective  aid  programs 
in  easing  the  financial  terms.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  major  part  of  gross  official  bi- 
lateral capital  flows  (two-thirds,  in  fact)  is 
already  provided  either  in  grants  or  in  forms 
which  do  not  require  servicing  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies. The  possibilities  of  any  softening 
are  therefore  limited  to  the  remaining  one- 
third  of  such  flows  provided  In  loans  which 
do  require  foreign  currency  servicing.  Bel- 
glum,  France,  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way and  the  EEC  Development  Fund  made 
upward  of  ttiree-quarters  of  their  1962  com- 
mitments in  grant  form.  •  •  •  The  United 
Kingdom  commitments  were  *  •  *  more 
than  one-half  in  grants.  •   •   • 

(The  past  few  years  have  seen  a  consider- 
able softening  in  loan  terms.)  In  1962  only 
about  40  percent  of  new  loans  committed  by 
DAC  members  carried  Interest  rates  of  5  per- 
cent (X'  more  as  compared  with  over  70  per- 
cent in  1961,  while  the  proportion  of  loans 
at  a  rate  of  less  than  3  percent  rose  from 
18  percent  of  the  total  to  about  40  percent 
during  these  2  years.  •  •  •  There  was,  in 
addition,  a  lengthening  of  repayment  peri- 
ods; the  proportion  of  loans  conunitted  for 
ao  years  or  more  rose  from  about  one-third 
of  the  total  in  1961  to  over  one-half  in  1962. 

More  important  than  these  statistics 
is  the  fact  that  all  of  the  member  na- 
tions of  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee  have  fully  recognized  the 
need  for  providing  softer  loans  and  have 
established  a  special  working  group  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

The  most  conunonly  voiced  criticism 
of  the  foreign  aid  programs  of  our  allies 
is  that  they  are  leaving  us  to  carry  the 
burden  in  those  areas  where  the  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  are  most  immediate 
and  the  mentu^e  of  communism  is  the 
greatest.  Again,  encouraging  progress 
is  being  made. 

Pour  major  international  consortia 
have  been  established  for  large-scale, 
concerted  assistance  to  countries  where 
economic  problems  have  reached  crisis 
proportions.  The  Indian  Consortium  is 
by  far  the  most  successful.  Non-U.S. 
aid  pledges  for  1963  and  1964  have 
reached  $539  million.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  non-U J3.  free  world 
aid  to  India — largely  in  the  form  of 
loans — has  already  totaled  $1.5  billion 
since  1958.  The  Pakistan  Consortium 
has  already  received  pledges  of  $445  mil- 
lion for  the  second  5-year  plan  from 
Western  Europe,  Canada,  and  Japan. 
Pinal  figures  on  the  Turkish  and  Greek 
consortia  have  not  yet  been  determined, 
but  thus  far  all  indications  are  that  our 
free  world  allies  will  be  assuming  a  large 
part  of  the  burden  of  assisting  these  two 
vital  members  of  NATO. 

In  the  Far  East,  America  is  no  longer 
carrying  by  itself  the  burdens  of  assist- 
ance. Prance,  West  Germsuiy,  and 
Japan  have  extended  substantial  assist- 
ance to  Thailand,  Cambodia,  and  Viet- 
nam; and  Britain  has  assisted  us  in 
Laos.  West  Germany  recently  made  a 
long-term  loan  for  economic  develop- 
ment in  Vietnam.  A  significant  pro- 
gram in  the  Mekong  River  Delta  which 
will  benefit  both  Thailand  and  Cambodia 
is  being  financed  largely  by  funds  from 
free  world  sources  other  than  the 
United  States. 


This  is  not  to  say  that  oui*  allies  are 
doing  all  they  can  or  should.  Interest 
rates  are  still  too  high,  and  repayment 
periods  too  short.  There  is  not  enough 
concern  for  problems  in  Latin  America 
and  southeast  Asia.  The  United  States 
is  still  carrying  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  cost  of  defense.  But  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  by  our  free 
world  allies  in  improving  their  foreign 
aid  programs.  Having  helped  these  na- 
tions to  get  on  their  feet,  it  behooves  us 
to  continue  providing  leadership  for  as- 
sistance to  the  less-developed  coim tries. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  far  too  seldom  discussed  facet 
of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
surprised  to  hear  the  plaudits  paid  our 
irresponsible  and  wasteful  foreign  aid 
giveaway  program  to  foreign  countries, 
most  of  them  socialistic  and  many  of 
them  Communist,  today. 

I  point  to  the  country  of  Brazil  as  one 
outstanding  example  of  this  giveaway 
program  to  Communist  infiltrated  and 
Communist  tinted  and  tinged  countries. 
It  was  not  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  when 
they  were  holding  the  World  National 
Congress  of  Communist  Organizations 
in  Brazil,  the  United  States  of  America 
asked  Brazil  not  to  allow  this  Communist 
congress  to  meet  there.  But  they  did. 
At  this  very  time,  Brazil  had  their  rep- 
resentatives here  in  Washington,  D.C., 
asking  for  U.S.  Federal  foreign  aid  in 
the  amount  of  $398  million  for  this 
country  that  is  going  Communist,  a 
coimtry  that  is  infiltrated  at  the  top  of 
its  government  with  Communists.  In 
fact,  there  are  so  many  Reds  down  there 
that  they  say  they  are  so  pink  on  the  in- 
side with  communism  and  so  green  on 
the  outside  with  U.S.  foreign  aid,  that 
they  call  them  watermelons.  Inciden- 
tally, they  got  the  $398  million  they  came 
after,  because,  as  our  State  Department 
put  it,  "They  promised  to  be  do  better  in 
the  future." 

I  pKJint  to  another  example,  which  I 
mentioned  earlier  on  the  fioor  here  to- 
day, of  aid  to  India,  another  pro-Com- 
munist nation. 

Only  today,  I  received  reliable  informa- 
tion indicating  that  part  of  the  equip- 
ment being  idled  by  the  closing  of  the  17 
long-range  radar  stations  and  6  SAGE 
Centers  across  the  United  States,  some 
of  them  in  West  Texas,  is  being  shipped 
to  India  as  a  part  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram to  that  country. 

It  is  a  deplorable  and  almost  unbeliev- 
able situation  indeed  when  our  Govern- 
ment is  willing  to  close  down  our  own 
military  centers  and  ship  our  equipment 
to  any  country,  much  less  a  Socialist 
country  such  as  India  that  has  continu- 
ally played  footsie  with  the  Communists. 

Apparently,  it  was  not  enough  for  us 
to  try  to  outdo  Russia  in  aid  to  India 
by  building  them  a  steel  mill  with  UJS. 
taxpayer  dollars,  we  now  must  give  India 
our  radar  equipment  to  try  to  compete 
with  Russian  military  gifts. 
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VA,  State  X>e(Mu:tment  Qfllrlml«  have 
told  IxuUa  that  any  Intermixture  of 
United  States  and  Soviet  arms  aid  would 
create  both  mllttary  and  foreicn  poUcy 
problems  batveea  the  two  governments. 
U^.  ofllcJali  say  they  do  not  want 
to  have  UA.  radar  equipment  inter - 
naixed  with  SoWai  radar  eq\dpment.  or 
to  have  tbe  two  aid  programs  inter- 
mixed. OflclalsnotedthattheUB.mil- 
Itary  equliiment  and  Soviet  equipment 
are  not  built  to  the  same  standards. 

One  ioiiitton  to  such  a  problem  might 
be  for  us  to  Inmediately  stop  shipment 
of  all  UB.  iw^iBM  III  to  India  and  then 
It  would  bo  ssore  dtfBcult  for  it  to  be  in- 
termixed with  the  Soviet  equipment 

There  Is  a  real  possibility  that  India 
will  reeelve  both  ground-to-air  missiles 
and  radar  equipment  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Indian  shopping  Ust  was 
also  said  to  contain  some  ground-to- 
ground  missiles,  transport  planes  and 
other  items,  kietiiding  trailing  facilities 
for  Indian  rorsonnrl 

This  kind  of  give-away  program. 
eouptod  with  the  announcement  yester- 
day that  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle 
Freeman,  en  his  around-the-world 
junket,  eosamltted  us  for  $50  million  in 
MA.  taxpayer  aM  to  Tito's  Yugoslavia. 
Is  typical  of  the  funy-thlnklng  New 
Frtmtler  diplosaats  and  programs  that 
the  UJB.  taxpayers  are  about  to  get  a 
gtttfullof. 

For  thoee  of  you  who  say  we  are  stop- 
ptnc  enmmunism  with  this  foreign  aid 
program,  I  ask  you  to  point  out  one  in- 
stance— point  out  one  Instance — where 
we  have  stoimed  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism wUh  ear  foreign  aid  program.  All 
around  the  world  we  are  seeing  commu- 
nism spread  and  we  are  seemg  Socialist 
countries  beccjoae  Communist  countries. 
We  are  sednc  them  take  our  aid  and 
hu«h  in  oar  fkees  and  bite  our  hands  if 
we  do  not  keep  them  full  for  them  to 
eat  out  of. 

I  say  to  you.  why  do  we  not  give  some 
aid  to  the  tsoqMyers  of  America  who 
bear  the  burden  ot  paying  the  cost  of 
this  program?  The  fiunllles  aO  across 
this  country  whose  Federal  income  tax 
goes  for  providing  giveaways  to  Commu- 
nist countries. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  I  say  at  a  time  when 
we  have  mllllnns  of  hungry  aiul  tmedu- 
cated  Americans  in  our  own  country, 
ai'ttiedtin  to  nesldent  Kennedy,  why  do 
we  not  giwe  then  some  aid?  How  about 
feedtnc  them  and  edueatlnc  them,  first? 
Why  do  we  not  look  after  our  own  fam- 
ily before  we  start  tnring  to  raise  the  bv- 
tng  standards  of  the  world? 

Mr.  Spsahsr.  I  say  it  Is  an  unf  orgivea- 
ble  disgrace  Indeed  for  a  country  with  a 
nattnnal  dsM  greater  than  the  next  28 
countries  oowikiMtd  still  to  tax  our  peo- 
ple to  give  may  our  goods  to  try  to  buy 
friends  amena  people  who  are  biting  our 
hands  when  they  go  empty. 

I  thank  theaSBtleman. 

Mr.  MATBinidOA.  The  gentleman 
from  Tesaa  amersntiy  has  not  taken 
heed  of  what  has  been  said  relative  to 
the  fact  thai  f evolsn  aid  U  for  our  own 
fgcPrity.  The  faets  would  indicate  by 
proper  study  that  many  nations  without 
foreign  aid  wtakh  we  have  given  would 
have  turned  Communist  even  before  now. 


Mr.  FOREMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?     Name  one  of  them. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Look  at  the  Afri- 
can nations.  India,  the  bulwark  of 
democracy  in  the  East.  Do  you  suppose 
India  would  have  stood  up  witlxnit  aid 
from  us  up  to  now  "* 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  India  has  taken  aid 
from  the  Soviets  and  l5  becominir  more 
Communist  every  day.  The  African  na- 
tions are  becoming  more  Communist 
every  day. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Is  it  the  gentle- 
man's opinion  that  India  Is  Communist 
today? 

Mr  FOREMAN  It  Ls  my  opinion  they 
are  more  Communist  than  they  are  dem- 
ocratic. And  it  IS  my  opinion  that  our 
foreign  aid  is  not  goin^  to  buy  them 
away  from  becoming  communistic. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Is  communism 
and  democracy  intermlnRable? 

Mr  FOREMAN.  I  do  not  think  they 
are. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Then  why  does 
the  gentleman  say  that  India  Is  a  state 
of  mixed  communism  and  democracy? 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  do  not  say  they  are 
mixed.  I  say  they  are  closer  to  com- 
munism than  they  are  to  democracy. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Tlmt  definitely  is 
an  indication  that  it  Ls  mixed. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.     No:  I  think  not. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FOREMAN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  on  tomorrow  un- 
der a  special  order  taken  by  Mr.  Frasxr 
much  of  the  questions  raised  will  be  an- 
swered by  the  speakers  who  are  pre- 
pared to  bring  out  statistics. 

Mr.  FOREMAN  I  would  very  much 
appreciate  it.  I  am  looking  for  some 
answers  and  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple are  looking  for  some  answers. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  LxGcsTTl. 

Mr  LEQGETT  Mr  Speaker.  I  U^ank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^  unarumous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
also  to  insert  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  a  speech  made  by  the  Honorable 
Chester  Bowles  before  the  University 
of  Texas  in  Austin.  Tex.,  on  April  24. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

romXtCK    A&SUTANCX    POUCT    HeSTATVD    AND 
KIUJVSTTyiZB 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
days  or  weeks  the  ConRreas  will  be  pre- 
sented for  approval  or  rejection  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1963.  HR.  7885. 
the  considered  end  product  of  8  months 
of  study  and  deliberation  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  The  projected  ftncal 
year  1M4  authorization  in  the  amount  of 
$2.4  billion  Is  reduced  from  the  executive 
request  by  nearly  I'i  billion.  The  effect 
of  the  reduction  will  be  to  limit  the  flacal 
year  appropriation  to  $4  billion.  Includ- 
ing $l'i  billion  previously  authorized 
funds. 

In  light  of  statements  by  respon.<!lble 
congre.ssional  leader.s  and  one  presiden- 
tial  aspirant  that   all  luieign  aid  is  a 


hopeless  boondoggle  and  should  be  im- 
mediately terminated,  we  are  here  called 
upon  to  justify  the  program. 

Why  do  we  worry  about  our  neighbor- 
ing countries?  Are  we  concerned  first 
with  helping  them,  helping  ourselves,  or 
just  flighting  communism?  Why  are  we 
playing  big  brother  to  the  world  and  can 
we  afford  to  give  away  our  wealth?  Is 
not  loss  of  gold  undermining  the  dollar? 
Arc  we  not  spreading  our  wealth  so  thin 
that  the  benefits  are  completely  illusory 
and  intangible?  It  is  said  we  cannot  buy 
friends — is  not  our  foreign  aid  really 
dollar  diplomacy?  Can  we  not  get  more 
benefits  with  the  Peace  Corps  than  with 
all  this  dollar  extrava«anxa?  Are  we  not 
helping  nations  who  either  refuse  to  help 
themselves  or  who  fail  to  tax  themselves 
at  the  high  rates  prevalent  in  America? 

To  answer  the  last  question  first,  the 
program  is  not  getting  bigger  all  the 
tinie — the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  held  assistance  to  the  $2 '2 
billion  level  for  a  number  of  years,  plus 
$11.2  billion  of  military  assistance.  While 
these  expenditures  constitute  4  percent 
of  the  national  budget,  they  are  partially 
immediately  Justified  as  national  defense. 
The  figures  Include  the  budget  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  international  finance  agen- 
cies, the  Export- Import  Bank,  better 
than  $200  million  in  Public  Law  480 — 
food  for  peace — plus  adminlsti-ative  ex- 
penses for  operating  the  USIA.  De- 
partment of  State.  Arms  Control  Agency. 
Tariff  Commission,  and  Foreign  Claim.s 
Settlement  Commission. 

It  Is  claimed  that  the  United  State.s 
spent  better  than  $100  billion  since 
World  War  II.  Have  we  gotten  our 
moneys'  worth? 

If  you  correlate  all  of  the  countiies 
that  received  more  than  $400  million  of 
aid  in  the  post  World  War  U  period  with 
the  countries  with  which  we  traded  bet- 
ter than  $100  million  gross  exports  la.st 
year,  the  figures  are  as  follows: 

[In  niiUioD.^) 


Country 


AufUia 

lU'Ixliiin „. 

Knuinp 

li<niiiuiy 

luiy 

S'.  ihrrLirrl^ 

i(()iiin. 

(  uit«<l  KiiiKtluui 

YtifosUvUi 

Poland 

<  ir«r«r 

IiiilU 

Iran      

Isrwl _ 

ruLktaOHa 

Tnrkoy     . 

('nlli>*l  .^rah  K«puhlte 

t'hlim  ri.»i»iinj    - 

J:ip*n  .... 

KncT.i     .   . 

l'lllll|»|i|Ut!l...._ 

Vlrtnnna 

Kra/ll __.. 

M.uci 

I     nl.iinl'i.l     ...„.., 

V  Vneiuclu. ........ 

l.-riJ 

rhih-      .     

ArKi-nlkna 


'  iw«.  t:74,ni)«>.noo. 

Figures  here  shout  louder  than  a  thou- 
sand words  and  show  simply  that  for 
every  substantial  forelgTi  Investment  we 
have  made,  we  have  received  back  $100 
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million  worth  of  annual  trade.  With 
many  of  the  countries  obligated,  in  addi- 
tion, to  make  repayments  In  the  future, 
the  overall  transaction  could  hardly  be 
better. 

While  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  coun- 
tries we  have  assisted  are  not  all  out  to 
mimic  the  American  way,  let  us  not  for- 
get that  80  percent  of  our  foreign  aid  has 
been  extremely  successful. 

Have  the  American  people  assumed 
the  big  brother  attitude  realistically  to- 
ward the  rest  of  the  world?  I  think  we 
have.  While  it  is  true  we  have  lost  some 
gold  in  the  last  few  years,  we  still  have 
40  percent  of  the  world  supply  with  Ger- 
many at  8  percent  the  closest  competitor. 
We  have  assumed  the  status  of  the  world 
banker  with  free  world  countries  basing 
their  wealth  not  only  on  gold  but  also 
on  24*2  billion  worth  of  American  dol- 
lars. Do  we  have  enough  dollars  left?  I 
think  so — domestic  deposits  and  currency 
stood  at  $137  billion  last  week. 

How  about  other  indicia  of  wealth? 
From  1940  to  1960  American  foreign  In- 
vestments grew  from  $12  billion  to  $71^ 
billion,  while  foreign  investments  In  the 
United  States  grew  only  from  $13*/^  bil- 
lion to  $44 '/2  billion.  American  gross 
national  product  at  $500  billion  plus  is 
greater  than  Europe,  Africa,  and  most  of 
free  Asia  combined.  We  have  more  tele- 
phones, televisions,  radios,  and  send  more 
letters  than  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined. Our  exports  exceed  our  imports 
by  near  $6  billion  yearly,  including  for- 
eign development  sales.  Remember — 
these  figures  are  after  2C  years  of  foreign 
aid.  While  it  is  true  the  American  public 
debt  stands  $300  billion  to  $200  billion 
for  the  rest  of  thg_Xree  world.  I  believe 
these  figures  realistically  reflect  our 
world  stature. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  we  should 
have  assumed  32  percent  of  the  United 
Nations  yearly  operations  cost?  Soviet 
support  has  realistically  been  set  at  13 
percent,  with  the  United  Kingdom  at 
7 '  2  percent  and  France  at  6  percent. 

In  summary,  I  think  the  facts  sub- 
stantiate that  we  have  the  right  to  play 
big  brother  and  we  should  not  be  coerced 
to  retract  all  our  operations  within  our 
borders  for  fear  of  Commimist  infiltra- 
tion of  the  State  Department. 

Why  do  we  assume  this  superworld 
position — to  help  ourselves  or  the  world? 
If  we  selfishly  have  to  claim  Justification 
for  base  personal  financial  motives,  then 
I  think  we  are  acting  better  than  we 
know.  Chester  Bowles  recently  set  forth 
the  complete  rationale  when  he  stated 
that  America  takes  the  right  actions  but 
makes  the  wrong  sounds.  Imagine  how 
It  sounds  to  the  natives  down  in  lower 
Slobovia  when  they  receive  aid  in  kind 
and  perhaps  repayable  development 
(grants  on  the  one  hand,  and  hear  state- 
ments from  our  country  indicating  that 
Slobovians  do  not  have  the  capacity  to 
Rovern  themselves  and  perhaps  never 
will— or  that  all  this  aid  is  a  waste  of 
time — let  us  elect  a  new  President  and 
stop  it  all.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this  gift 
horse  America  occasionally  gets  knocked 
square  in  the  teeth. 

WHAT  STANDAKO  OF  ASSISTAITCK  SHALL  VTE 

ASsuiiB  roB  oas  aid  psookam t 
Obviously,  we  cannot  bestow  our  help- 
ing hand  to  every  corner  of  the  globe. 


Realistically  we  can  only  really  help  sub- 
stantially those  coimtries  who  have 
shown  a  trend  toward  stability,  ability  to 
self-govern  and  an  ability  to  assume 
some  Independent  stature  among  the 
community  of  nations  based  on  a  philoso- 
phy of  peace  and  freedom.  This  is  a 
tough  subjective  standard  and  its  lack  of 
consistent  {^plication  has  led  some  lead- 
ers to  be  despondent. 

We  have  recently  engaged  In  a  $1  bil- 
lion per  year  Alliance  for  Progress  with 
Latin  America.  In  most  of  the  Latin 
American  countries,  however,  it  is  ridic- 
ulous to  extend  funds  unless  efforts  are 
made  to  realistically  stabilize  those  coun- 
tries by  land  and  tax  reform.  Elsen- 
hower recognized  this  dilemma  and  Ike's 
brother,  Milton,  recently  wrote  that 
"revolution  In  Latin  America  is  inevi- 
table— the  revolution  can  either  be 
violent  or  peaceful."  In  reality,  the 
southern  Americas  want  one  thing — 
change.  As  a  young  Chilean  recently 
stated  to  me: 

How  can  you  have  the  bulk  of  the  wealth 
in  the  100  families  with  deposits  in  Swiss 
banks  when  600.000  people  in  Santiago  are 
living  like  animals.  We  dont  want  commu- 
nism but  the  country  has  to  have  a  change — 
the  Communists  are  the  only  ones  offering 
this  commodity — how  can  you  effect  change 
with  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  when 
all  of  the  transactions  are  not  made  people- 
to-people,  but  through  the  100  families.  We 
have  now  about  24  percent  Communists  and 
I  am  fighting  them,  but  they  get  members 
for  the  asking. 

The  tragic  thing  about  Chile  is  that 
this  country  similarly  situated  to  Cali- 
fornia south  of  the  Equator  might  go 
Communist  by  election.  The  point,  of 
course.  Is  not  to  hopelessly  give  up  but 
get  some  real  "brass  knuckle"  negotiators 
on  the  Alliance  team  and  certainly  do  not 
give  1  dime  to  make  the  rich  richer  be- 
cause this  only  makes  the  Communist 
more  Commimist. 

Is  not  loss  of  gold  undermining  the 
dollar  and  for  this  reason  should  not  we 
drop  foreign  aid?  I  do  not  think  so. 
We  carried  on  an  extensive  foreign  aid 
program  through  1957  and  maintained 
gold  levels  at  $23  billion  through  that 
period  for  17  years  in  spite  of  $1  billion 
annual  payment  deficits.  Under  Ike  we 
lost  $2  billion  per  year  in  gold  for  3  years 
and  Kennedy  has  checked  the  loss  to 
$228  million  for  the  first  half  of  calendar 
1963.  Our  gold  loss  is  coming  under  con- 
trol and,  moreover,  over  80  percent  of 
our  economic  aid  assistance  is  spent 
domestically.  All  of  our  military  assist- 
ance results  in  corresponding  domestic 
purchases.  Considering  the  effect  of  aid 
on  our  foreign  trade  stimulation,  the 
gold  drain  issue  is  here  strictly  a  false 
argiunent.  As  a  practical  matter,  our 
loss  of  gold  is  not  strictly  correlated  to 
our  balance  of  payments  but  is  primarily 
related  to  the  demands  for  gold  converti- 
bility of  the  holders  of  25  billion  short- 
term  foreign  dollar  holdings.  A  termi- 
nation of  foreign  aid  might  check  oiu- 
balance  of  payments  in  the  short  rim, 
but  It  also  might  stimulate  a  demand  for 
convertibility  or  deplete  our  favorable 
balance  of  trade  in  the  long  run. 

Finally,  is  not  the  Peace  Corps  satis- 
fjring  all  of  our  pro  bono  publico  obliga- 
tions to  the  rest  of  the  world?    I  think 


the  Peace  Corps  is  great  but  obviously 
youthful  people  slightly  trained  in  diplo- 
macy, not  capitalized,  on  low  salary, 
many  times  not  technically  trained  or 
bilingual,  and  many  times  not  of  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  effect  a  real  impres- 
sion or  inspiration  leaves  something 
additional  to  be  desired.  The  present  aid 
program  of  grants  and  loans  is  partially 
helpfid  but  I  believe  the  area  of  techni- 
cal, bilingual  foreign  assistance  needs 
tremendous  stimulation. 

The  Russian  system  of  long-term 
bilingual  technical  infiltration,  many 
times  at  little  cost  to  Moscow,  is  worthy 
of  partial  emulation.  Our  stimulation 
must  be  to  convince  our  youth,  by  ex- 
ample, not  dogma,  that  America  has  an 
exportable  brand  of  democracy  which 
has  a  theme  of  peace  and  freedom  and 
which  may  or  may  not  be  a  carbon  copy 
of  174  years  of  synthesis  of  American 
Government  and  enterprise.  Our  real 
future  In  foreign  affairs  lies  in  techni- 
cally training  those  youth  such  that  they 
might  go  forward  from  oiu*  shores  in  a 
bulwaric  of  freedom  and  truth  and  show 
the  world  by  leadership  and  example  the 
American  way  of  life.  In  this,  paren- 
thetically, lies  our  security  laoth  in  trade 
and  in  maintaining  peace. 

A  final  thought  strikes  me  as  funda- 
mental, that  our  youth  might  better  lie 
sold  on  the  "freedom  of  opportimity" 
fimdamentals  of  our  Constitution  were 
we  in  truth  and  fact  to  provide  such  to 
our  citizens.  I  cannot  worry  about  the 
good  old  days  when  northern  Commu- 
nists did  not  infiltrate  the  South  and  con- 
cern black  follcs  with  the  fact  that  they 
could  not  vote  or  get  a  proper  education 
or  buy  a  dinner  in  the  restaurant  down- 
town. Likewise,  it  does  not  do  any  good 
to  think  about  what  a  great  country  this 
would  have  been  if  the  Jews,  Catholics, 
and  Negroes  had  not  been  brought  over 
here.  Of  course,  we  would  still  have  the 
problem  of  taking  the  land  away  from 
the  Indians,  but  that  would  be  no 
problem. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  have  this 
country,  conceived  on  compromise,  and 
it  has  all  kinds  of  people  in  it  that 
the  Constitution  refers  to  generally  as 
Americans.  We  were  not  always  great. 
Probably  only  a  few  of  the  landed  male 
gentry  ratified  the  Constitution  and 
things  got  so  lousy  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  that  Lincoln  and  the  ma- 
jority frankly  said  that  they  would 
rather  blow  up  the  Union  than  continue 
half  free  and  half  slave.  This  Nation 
has  been  a  lor»g  time  in  incubating  but 
eventually  we  gave  rights  to  people  and 
later  even  extended  those  rights  to 
women.  We  shortly  will  be  called  upon 
to  determine  whether  we  should  see  if 
our  Constitution  can  validate  a  law 
which  will  require  persons  who  make 
substantial  sales  to  persons  traveling  in 
interstate  commerce  be  subject  to  a  rule 
precluding  discriminatory  treatment  of 
brown  or  white  travelers.  Some  will  call 
this  un-American,  a  violation  of  a  State's 
right  to  treat  Americans  unequal— even 
Americans  that  belong  to  that  State — 
in  such  a  manner  that  millions  (rf  young 
brown  people  must  be  taught  every  year 
that  they  should  not  expect  too  much  in 
a  white  America. 
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What  I  am  sajics  is  that  effecthre 
foreisn  rdatiana  bcdn  flnt  at  home- 
in  rrery  hum»  town  and  dty — and  only 
when  we  haw  the  kind  of  nondiacrlml- 
natory  ^iitcM  that  we  can  put  on  the 
front  pace  o*  efery  newspaper  win  we 
then  hare  a  truly,  exportable  fonn  of 
democracy. 

I  would  aik  penninlon  to  reprint  the 
words  of  riiirtii  Bowles  who  expresses 
many  of  tbeae  concepts  In  a  statesman- 
like fashion: 

WwT  TamKUM  Am 


( AdtfTMn  by  Boo.  Oiaitar  Bcrwlca,  Prmldent's 

8p«elal    KaprSMBtaUve    and    Actrlser    on 

Aitteaa,  AalaB.  ax^  Latin  American  Affairs. 

at  tha  ITBtmnMy  of  TnuM.  Austin.  Tez  . 

AprU  M.  ia«> 

It  ta  a  pitmmmm  to  b*  htrm  In  Tezaa:  a  State 
wbcra  psoyls  an  aeeiutomed  to  ipeaklng 
tiMlr  mlMli  famakly  and  wltb  commonaeniie. 

Parbaps  H  la  Attlnc  that  my  subject  to- 
nlSbt  la  on*  aa  vblcb  w«  Aooaiicana  bave 
lataly  ezpoMlid  aU  too  little  commonsense. 
I  rofor  to  fission  aid— the  profram  of  US 
■Mlaainfn  to  IMS  dsvaloped  nations. 

TbiB  apdac  tte  foralfn  aid  program  Is  once 
■jmi»«  wttdssvolac  Its  annual  drubbing  on 
C^pkid  Bill  aad  la  eartaln  elements  of  tbe 
Katton's  ptsas, 

Aa  bas  *mf  "*■  tbclr  custom,  many  frus- 
tratad  leglalatan  and  editorial  vrlters  are 
once  again  attaeUnc  tbe  program  on  every 
possible  seora  while  many  otbers  wbo  have 
bean  aoMnc  Ms  saoat  loyal  friends  appear  to 
ba  OB  tba  diiUMlTa. 

Tet  tiMta  Is  a  paradox  In  tbls  altxaUlon. 
On  tha  iMSla  af  rasent  Qallup  poUa.  tbe  pro- 
gram's populazlty  In  tba  country  ma  a  whole 
la  at  tba  lilg,l>Mt  lavel  since  its  Inception.  Ac- 
eonftng  to  Mr.  Oairtip,  58  percent  of  the 
Ameilcan  paopie  are  tn  favor  of  it.  with  only 
9v  paFeant  appoasQ. 

Waat  Is  BBtwa,  most  of  those  who  remain 
oppoMd  to  losslgii  aid  grossly  ovarastlmatad 
Ita  oast.  wUa  tba  majority  of  guesses  rang- 
lac  anywlMia  from  10  to  fiO  parcent  of  our 
budgst. 

In  fact,  of  course,  foreign  asaistanee 
amounta  to  lass  than  one  twenty-Ofth  of  our 
^»*r»iai  Federal  aspandlturee,  and  even  this 
paroentaga  may  ba  reducad  further  as  our  na- 
tional waalta  Ineraaaea  aad  our  loans  are 
repaid. 

Now  bow  aia  wa  to  explain  thla  paradox : 
tba  dear  contndlctlon  betvaan  apparent 
public  approTal  and  vocal  political  opposi- 
tion? 

I  bellera  tbaft  the  answer  Hxa  largely  In  our 
laadaquata  itforts  in  the  last  10  years  to 
aaplaln  tba  raal  objeettvea  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram to  tba  aaMTlcan  people  and  to  tbelr 


For 
wldaly 


Tba  cifflalal  raaaona  offered  tn  support  of 
tba  prognust  during  tba  l»SO's  ware  often 
eontradletosy.  tnaocurate.  or  Irrelevant.  Tbe 
njiBbot  bas  tissn  widespread  public  confusion 
oa  tba  program^  real  objectives  and  wlde- 
mt  when  it  falls  to 
so  often  propoeed. 
la  program  has  been  most 
tai  terms  of  simple  antl- 
Sinoa  a  major  UB.  objective 
is  to  stop  oo—aunUm.  tbla  Lmpllee  that  If 
communism  did  not  exist,  there  would  be 
little  or  no  rsason  for  tbe  program  Itself. 

For  BMay  yaats  this  negative  perspective 
waa  scruslly  writtan  Into  tba  preamble  of 
the  eaabilBC  tosalgn  aid  leglalaUon  through 
language  sansstlsg  tbat  the  program  would 
be  naeaasary  oaly  aa  long  ss  tbe  Communist 
conspiracy  tbrsatsaad  VS.  interests. 

Par  davaloplBg  eoontrlea  seeking  aid.  such 
a  Haw  also  Inmlaally  turned  communism 
into  a  aatuabii  aaSiiral  reaouroe,  sucb  as  oil 
or  uraaloaa. 

By  tba  logja  of  tbe  argument,  any  devel- 
oping nattaa  davotd  of  a  powerful  Conunu- 
nlst  neighbor  or  a  noisy  Communist  minority 


becomes  per  se  a  pcxir  candidate  for  U.S. 
economic  assistance.  It  has  been  sORgested 
sardonically  that  a  developing  nation  which 
lacked  a  Communist  minority  should  plant 
and  nourish  a  small  but  vocal  Communist 
movement  and  then  implore  the  United 
States  to  provide  the  funds  to  squelch  It 

Since  even  Communists  are  sometimes 
blessed  with  a  sense  of  humor,  It  Is  not 
surprising  tbat  Soviet  spokesmen  talking  to 
the  people  uf  A.<ila  and  Africa  have  suld 

"The  Soviet  Union  offers  you  loans  and 
technicians  to  speed  your  develupmcut  Fur 
this  you  are  grateful  But  yuu  should  t>e 
equally  grateful  to  Moscow  for  whatever  aid 
the  Americans  give  you.  They  are  quite 
frank  In  saying  that  If  they  were  not  so 
frightened  of  us  Communists,  they  would 
give  you  Dochlng. " 

In  1969,  as  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Oonunlttee,  I  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  preamble  of  the  foreign  aid  bill 
which  outlined  the  purposes  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram in  the  afflrmatlve  terms  of  our  tradi- 
tional dedication  to  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity. Although  my  amendment  was  ap- 
proved overwhelmingly,  our  thinking  on  aid 
Is  still  lx)und  In  major  decree  t»y  the  same 
narrow.  s«U-Ilmr.Jinj  an ti- Communist  ob- 
session. 

A  second  fallacy  In  our  past  presentation 
of  foreign  aid  Is  the  claim  that  the  program 
will  bring  us  military  allies,  win  us  votes  In 
the  United  Nations,  or  gain  us  supp<^)rt 
against  Cuba  and  the  Red  Chinese  In 
other  words.  It  is  assumed  that  the  pro- 
gram's primary  objective  is  to  make  friends 
iind  buy  votes. 

Thla  argument  Is  equally  hollow  and  fu- 
tile. It  Is  no  more  possible  to  buy  the 
long-term  loyalty  of  a  nation  than  It  Is  to 
buy  the  enduring  loyulty  of  a  friend  To 
attempt  to  do  so  can  lead  only  to  frustratiua 
and  antagonism. 

Suppose  a  wealthy  resident  of  the  Texits 
town  In  whlcJi  you  live  should  offer  to  build 
a  swimming  pool  for  your  children,  a  new 
library,  and  an  extension  to  your  town 
ball — provided  only  tbat  you  and  your 
neighbors  agree  to  support  his  poUtical  views 
on  public  queatiuos. 

What  would  you  do?  You  would  Invite 
him  to  take  his  money  and  go  live  else- 
where 

Unfortunately.  In  the  past  we  Americans 
bava  iaadwrtently  placed  o\ir«slves  often  in 
the  poaltlon  of  tbe  richest  man  In  tbe  world 
community,  naively  trying  to  buy  friends 
and  supporters  for  our  views  Yet  oum- 
monsense  and  a  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture should  tell  us  that  foreign  aid  will  not 
make  us  love  our  neighbors,  make  our 
neighbors  love  us.  or  win  international  pop- 
ularity laurels  for  us — and  we  should  not  ex- 
pect It  to  do  so. 

Finally,  It  bas  often  been  wrongly  as- 
sumed that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  aid 
program  should  be  Judged  by  purely  and 
limply  the  rate  of  economic  growth  In  the 
recipient  country 

Obviously  Increa.sed  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial production  Is  of  the  utmost  lmp>or- 
tance.  Tet  the  record  shows  that  when  the 
added  production  is  t>adly  distributed,  it 
only  widens  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor — axul.  In  the  process.  Inevitably  erodes 
tbe  political  stability  which  we  are  striving 
to  create. 

T^ere  are  many  examples  Some  of  the 
most  productive  countries  of  Latin  America, 
fcr  t«»«*-~-*  already  have  per  capita  incomes 
greater  than  several  Suropean  countrlea 
Yet  because  the  privileged  minority  at  the 
top  may  be  getting  rapidly  richer  while  the 
impoverished  embittered  masses  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ladder  are  making  tittle  or  no 
pi  rigi  >aa.  thcae  nations  can  be  as  politlcaUy 
explosive  as  the  poorest  African  or  Asian 
country  whose  per  capita  income  may  be  no 
greater  than  tlOO  a  year. 

In  view  of  our  past  failure  adequately  to 
explain  the  program,  it  Is  a  tribute  to  ovr 


national  commonsense  that  so  many  Amer- 
icans have  continued  to  glva  tadt  support 
to  foreign  assistance  for  basically  humani- 
tarian reasons. 

This  leads  us  back  to  the  basic  question: 
If  the  purpose  of  our  aid  program  is  not 
simply  to  combat  communism,  and  If  It  can- 
not be  expected  to  buy  friends  or  votes,  and 
If  faster  economic  growth  alone  Is  no  sure 
cure-all.  what  exactly  Is  foreign  aid  good 
for?    What  will  It  do? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  deceptively 
simple  to  state:  A  wisely  administered  V  a 
aid  program  can  help  build  nations  that  &ie 
Increasingly  prepared  to  defend  their  Inde- 
pendence against  totalitarian  enemies— ex- 
ternal or  Internal,  overt  or  covert— and  In- 
creasingly willing  to  work  with  us  as  partners 
on  coounon  projects  which  may  lead  the 
world  a  little  closer  to  peace. 

In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram is  to  develop  Independent  nations  able 
and  willing  to  stand  on  their  own  feet — and 
thereby  to  share  with  us  a  dedication  to 
peace  and  freedom. 

To  put  the  question  more  sharply,  we  have 
a  critical  choice:  We  can  help  to  guide  the 
eoonotnlc  and  social  upheaval  now  sweeping 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  into  con- 
structive, peaceful  channels.  Or  we  can  sit 
back  nervously  and  ineffectually,  while  the 
revolution  of  rising  expectations  in  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  slips  into  the 
hands  of  reckless  extremists  who  despise 
everything  we  stand  for — and  a  succession 
of  Red  Chinas  and  Red  Cubss  comes  into 
being. 

Within  this  more  realistic  framework  of 
achievable  objectives,  let  us  now  consider  to 
what  extent  our  aid  program  has  thus  far 
succeeded — and  to  what  extent  It  has  failed. 

In  the  year*  since  1946.  the  most  dramatic 
succcFS  of  the  forelgn-ald  program  has  come, 
of  cotirse.  In  Western  Europe. 

Following  World  War  II  a  pwlitlcnl  and 
economic  vacuum  existed  In  Europe 
Bombed  out  industries  lay  In  ruins,  and 
each  nation's  economy  was  scarred  by  infla- 
tion, vast  unemployment,  and  uttex  hopeless- 
ness. 

In  the  United  States,  meanwhile,  short- 
sighted political  leaders  of  twth  parties  led 
a  mad  scramble  to  disband  our  victorious 
armies  and  draw  back  Into  our  Isolationist 
shell. 

With  most  of  Eastern  Europe  already  over- 
run by  the  Red  armies,  with  large  and  well 
organized  Communist  Parties  In  Franca.  Italy. 
and  slsewbere,  and  with  nearly  900  battle- 
tested  Soviet  divisions  still  under  arms.  Stalin 
was  confident  that  communlsnt  could  quickly 
nil  the  entire  European  vacuiun. 

Yet  his  efforts  failed.  Soviet  pressures  to- 
ward the  Mediterranean  through  Greece  and 
Turkey  were  forestalled  by  the  prompt  coun- 
teraction of  a  massive  military  and  economic 
assistance  program  under  the  Truman  doc- 
trine. 

Within  months,  Marshall  plan  aid  was  pro- 
vided to  rebuild  the  war-torn  economies  of 
Western  Europe,  followed  by  the  creation  of 
NATO  as  an  effective  military  shield  between 
our  Allies  and  the  Ccanmunlst  world. 

Although  the  Conununlst  danger  waa  ob- 
vlotisly  on  our  minds.  Secretary  of  State 
Marshall  was  careful  to  present  our  aid  effort 
within  an  affirmative  framework.  Its  objec- 
tive, ba  stresaed.  was  not  negatively  to  op- 
pose some  other  ideology  or  ism.  or  to  win 
subservient  satelUtea  but  poaltlvely  to  create 
prosperous.  Independent  European  nations 
capable  of  standing  on  their  own  feet  and 
making  their  ovm  decisions. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  in  the  15  years  since 
the  Marshall  plan  got  underway,  and  qulti* 
contrary  to  Stalin's  confident  expectations, 
there  bava  bean  no  Communist  tarritorlal 
gains  anywhere  oa  tbe  Bviropean  Continent. 
Indeed.  Western  Europe  bas  achieved  a  meas- 
ure of  political  BtabUlty  and  economic  pros- 
perity unparalleled  in  its  history. 
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Tliare  ware  many  of  our  fellow  dtlsens 
who  charged  at  the  time  that  tbe  $13  blllloa 
we  invested  in  the  Maraball  plan  waa  a 
giveaway" — Just  as  there  are  many  today 
who  deacrlbe  our  preaant  aid  program  in 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America  as  a  give- 
away. 

Yet  tbe  wisdom  of  this  InvesUnent  be- 
comes all  the  more  apparent  when  one  com- 
pares tbe  dismal  Soviet  record  In  Bastern 
Europe  with  the  booming  economic  and 
political  conditions  of  Western  Europe  today. 

While  the  Kremlin  Is  still  forced  to  bolster 
many  of  Its  East  European  satellites  with 
economic  loans.  U.S.  economic  aid  to  West- 
ern Europe  has  ceased  and  we  are  now  sell- 
ing well  over  $6  billion  worth  of  American 
goods  each  year  to  former  recipients  of  Mar- 
shall plan  aid.  Even  the  dlehards  must  admit 
that  that  is  a  remarkably  good  return  on  our 
postwar    investment    In    Europe's    recovery. 

What  we  have  witnessed  in  Europe^what 
our  foreign  assistance  program  has  helped  to 
create  there — is  nothing  less  than  a  new 
economic  and  p>olltical  renaissance. 

To  be  sure,  for  the  moment  some  of  the 
symptoms  of  Europe's  new  vitality  can  be 
irritating  to  us.  Nevertheless,  our  aid  pro- 
gram to  Europe  brilliantly  accomplished 
what  It  set  out  to  do  and  today  we  are  deal- 
ing with  prosperous,  independent  allies. 
Would  any  thoughtful  man  prefer  that  we 
deal  Instead  with  the  chaotic  Etirope  of 
1947? 

In  many  other  parts  of  the  world  foreign 
aid  has  also  been  a  major  success. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  what  has 
happened  in  less  than  a  generation  In  India, 
an  underdeveloped  country  of  450  million 
people,  equaling  the  combined  population 
of  Africa  and  Latin  America — a  country 
which  I  know  well. 

Since  I  left  India  as  U.S.  Ambassador  In 
1963  Indian  national  income  has  increased 
by  42  percent,  with  food-grain  production 
up  by  58  percent.  In  1947  It  was  estimated 
that  100  million  cases  of  malaria  developed 
annually;  now  this  debilitating  disease  has 
neio-ly  disappeared.  Life  expectancy  in 
India  in  1947  was  27  years;  It  is  now  43. 

In  a  country  that  was  only  10  parcent  lit- 
erate 15  ye;.rs  ago,  60  percent  of  all  Indian 
children  under  12  now  go  to  school.  Indian 
indxistrlal  production  is  expanding  by  10 
percent  annually,  one  of  the  highest  rates 
In   the   world. 

In  lu  first  years  of  independence  India 
developed  a  constitution  that  combined 
features  of  both  the  U£.  and  British  ezperl- 
''nce.  Since  then  India  has  held  three  na- 
tional elections — each  the  largest  exercise 
of  the  democratic  privilege  In  the  world — 
In  which  a  higher  percentage  of  people 
voted  than  In  the  United  Statea. 

India  has  freedom  ot  apaech,  freadom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  a  pri- 
vate enterprise  sector  that  has  been  chalk- 
ing up  sizable  gains. 

India's  success  has  been  In  large  meas- 
ure due  to  its  own  efforts.  The  Indian  peo- 
ple have  worked  hard,  developed  able  lead- 
ership, learned  by  hard  experience,  and 
maintained  a  sound  civil  service  based  on 
solid  British  training. 

But  the  Indians  would  be  the  first  to  agree 
that  the  outlook  for  the  success  of  Indian 
democracy  vrould  not  be  so  bright  today  had 
It  not  been  for  generous  assistance  from  the 
United   States. 

In  the  last  16  years  we  haTS  granted  or 
loaned  India  $3.9  bUllon  In  aeonomtn  aid. 
Approximately  56  paroant  of  this  assManoe 
was  in  the  form  of  "surpliu"  coauaodltles — 
wheat,  cotton,  com.  etc  Another  43  par- 
cent  was  In  dollars  for  the  purchase  ot  naata- 
rials— steel,  railroad  transportation  equip- 
ment and  machinery.  maDnfaetured  mostly 
In  tbe  ITnltad  Statea  and  pioduoed  by  Amer- 
ican workars.  Tha  ramaladar  want  for 
technical    advtoe    and   Instruction. 

Indlaa  record  of  achlaraoMnt  la  of  grsat 
ugnificaace  to  that  nation's  future  aad  sa- 


curlty.  Yet.  this  record  is  also  profoundly 
important  to  our  own  security. 

Only  through  a  free  India,  with  growing 
strength  and  confidence,  can  we  expect  to 
see  the  development  of  a  political  and  mili- 
tary balance  to  Communist  China  in  Asia. 
What  is  more,  a  successful,  expanding  In- 
dia demonstrates  to  all  of  the  doubters  and 
the  faint  hearted  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  that  democracy  is  more  than  an 
impractical  Western  political  luxniry;  it  is 
a  realistic  political  and  economic  system 
that  actually  works  in  practice,  that  pro- 
duces results. 

The  Indian  third  5-year  plan  proposes  that 
within  the  next  10  years  the  need  for  foreign 
assistance  will  begin  to  be  reduced;  and  It 
foresees  Its  eventual  end  as  India's  take-off 
point  of  self-sustaining  growth  Is  finally 
reached. 

But  India  is  by  no  means  the  only  dra- 
matic example  of  successful  aid  use  outside 
Western  Europe.  In  the  same  subcon- 
tinent, Pakistan  Is  taking  equally  impres- 
sive strides  tovtrard  national  development 
with  U.S.  assistance.  Together,  these  two 
nations  hold  the  key  to  the  future  security 
of  south  Asia  against  pressures  from  Com- 
munist China. 

These  south  Asian  examples,  moreover, 
are  matched  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  In 
Japan,  Greece,  PcM-mosa.  and  Israel,  our  aid 
program  has  either  accomplished  its  purpose 
and  has  been  terminated,  or  Is  in  the  process 
of  being  phased  out.  Indeed,  Japan  and 
Israel  are  already  extending  such  assistance 
to  others.  In  Nigeria,  Colombia.  Tunisia. 
and  many  other  countries  steady  progress  Is 
being  made. 

Therefore,  the  record  shows  that  foreign 
aid,  when  handled  wisely,  can  succeed  in 
doing  what  It  sets  out  to  do — It  can  help 
to  create   viable  Independent  nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  program  has 
not  been  handled  wisely,  the  results  have 
naturally  not  been  bo  good.  Similarly, 
where  our  expectations  have  been  unrealistic 
and  grandiose,  we  have  inevitably  met  disap- 
pointment. 

In  regard  to  the  wise  handling  of  economic 
assistance,  we  have  learned  some  hard  les- 
sons from  our  Latin  American  experience  in 
recent  years;  and  today  we  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  apply  these  lessons  through  tightened 
standards  for  aid  distribution  through  tbe 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  primary  lesson  that  we  must  learn 
from  Cuba  is  that  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  support,  or  even  to  tolerate,  cor- 
rupt, oppressive  regimes,  of  whatever  Ideolog- 
ical base,  which  deny  the  basic  aspirations  of 
their  own  people  for  human  dignity  and  a 
better  life.  As  President  Kennedy  bas  him- 
self pointed  out  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
we  wouldn't  have  Castro  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Batista. 

Reactionary  right  wing  governments  con- 
stitute the  weakest  defense  against  totalltar- 
lantam  of  the  left.  They  are  sitting  ducks 
for  the  Castro  Communists  because  they 
deny  the  dignity  and  rights  of  the  majority  of 
people — and  their  eventual  overthrow 
through  violence  is  inevitable  as  the  eco- 
nomic and   political  pressures   intensify. 

What  is  the  nature  of  these  pressures? 
Consider  these  facts: 

In  Latin  America  today  1  >-^  percent 
of  the  people — those  with  15,000  or  more 
acres  each — are  said  to  own  half  of  all 
agricultural  land.  Only  a  handful  of  coun- 
trlea have  an  effective  Income  tax.  In  sev- 
eral countrlea  local  capital  Is  being  accumu- 
lated In  Swiss  banks  for  safekeeping  at  the 
same  time  that  U.S.  aid  is  requested,  while 
aearca  foreign  exchange  goes  for  perfume 
and  Cadillacs  instead  of  for  nuichlnery,  tools, 
and  fertilizer  plants. 

In  numy  Latin  American  countries  the  re- 
forms naadad  to  produce  prosperity  and  sta- 
bility are  dangerously  overdue.  Yet  because 
the  eaaential  economic  and  social  revolution 


in  many  cases  has  not  yet  taken  place,  great 
wealth  continues  to  exist  explosively  side  by 
side  with  abject  poverty. 

What  is  Important  about  tbe  new  AID 
program  is  tbe  fact  that  its  administrators 
now  have  the  will  to  use  it  as  a  lever  to 
induce  reform  and  not,  as  so  frequently  hap- 
pened In  the  past,  as  a  backstop  for  the 
doomed  status  quo.  In  the  broadest  political 
and  human  sense,  we  intend  to  use  this  pro- 
gram to  prevent  situations  getting  so  far 
out  of  hand  that  we  are  forced  to  make  the 
impoasible  choice  between  the  Castros  and 
the  Batistas  of  this  world. 

Those  countries  that  are  unable  cw  un- 
willing to  curb  luxury  spending,  to  stop  the 
flight  of  capital,  and  to  undertake  far-reach- 
ing social  and  economic  reforms  should  be 
dropped  as  aid  recipients;  or,  in  some  cases, 
I  believe  our  assistance  should  be  limited  to 
a  modest  U.S.  presence  through  the  Peace 
Corps  and  technical  assistance  programs. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  inevitable  excep- 
tions in  those  situations  where  overwhelming 
strategic  or  political  considerations  make 
continuance  of  a  dole  necessary  fcH-  our  own 
security. 

In  such  exceptional  Instances,  however,  let 
us  at  least  frankly  admit  that  our  purposes 
are  political,  and  not  confuse  these  excep- 
tions virith  the  constructive  development 
policies,  operations  and  standards  of  the  rest 
of  the  program. 

So  much  for  the  lessons  of  our  15-year  aid 
program.  What  must  we  Americans  do  here 
and  now,  as  the  annual  aid  debate  begins 
to  rage  again? 

What  we  need  to  do  now,  as  citizens  and 
as  a  government,  is  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
gram, to  support  it  and  explain  It,  and  to 
recognize  it  as  a  basic  arm  of  American  for- 
eign policy  without  which  we  would  be 
sorely,  perhaps  fatally,  handicapped. 

In  this  r^ard,  I  believe  that  we  should 
keep  in  mind  five  clear  sets  of  objectives: 

First,  we  have  an  overriding  responsibility 
to  explain  to  ourselves  and  to  others  what 
the  program  can  and  cannot  do.  We  should 
never  fall  prey  to  the  tired  old  fallacies  that 
have  previously  distorted  our  views  of  aid's 
possibilities. 

Properly  administered  foreign  assistance 
can  do  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only :  It  can 
help  to  build  independent  nations  capable 
of  standing  on  their  own  feet  and  making 
their  own  free  choices.  And  if  we  can  do 
that,  we  can  help  create  a  rational  world  in 
which  conununlsm  is  steadily  declining  In 
influence — a  world  that  holds  some  prospect 
of  peace. 

Second,  we  are  now  establishing  and  pub- 
licizing clear  working  criteria  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  economic  aid.  The  need  for 
such  criteria  has  been  strongly  Implied  in 
the  Act  for  International  Development  as 
passed  by  Congress  and  the  recent  Clay  re- 
port has  reemphasiaed  this  need. 

Let  \is  remember  that  the  Congress  has 
directed  us  to  do  precisely  what  experience 
has  taught  us  must  be  done  if  our  oversea 
assistance  effort  is  to  succeed.  For  instance, 
the  act  says: 

"Assistance  will  be  based  upon  sound  ];Hans 
and  programs,  t>e  directed  toward  the  social 
as  well  as  economic  aspects  of  economic  de- 
velopment; be  responsive  to  the  efforts  of  the 
recipient  countries  to  mobilize  their  own  re- 
sources and  help  themselves;  be  cognizant 
of  the  external  and  internal  pressures  which 
hamper  their  growth  and  should  emphasize 
long-range  development  assistance  as  the 
primary  instrument  of  such  growth." 

In  the  spirit  of  the  congressional  legisla- 
tion, we  are  now  posing  for  ourselves  some 
searching  questions  in  regard  to  all  requests 
for  assistance  from  abroad. 

These  questions  relate  to  the  applicant's 
present  per  capita  Income  and  Its  diatrlbu- 
llon: 

The  competence  of  the  government,  and  Its 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the  population; 
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TUe  exUteno*  of  w*ll-concetved.  lon^-range 
n*tion«l  eoonaoale  (toyelopuMnt  pUna: 

The  adequate  distribution  and  collection 
of  tbe  nation's  taa  toordan; 

The  pciortty  gtvan  to  tb«  vast  majority  of 
cltlaana  wbo  !!▼•  la  the  nirai  areas;  the  ds- 
velopment  of  aqultable  land  dlstrltyuUon  and 
the  creation  at  an  Integrated  approcush  to 
conununlty  deralopment; 

The  exlstanoa  (rf  a  favorable  climate  and 
adequate  IncantlTas  for  foreign  and  domestic 
prlvats  InvestmsBt;  and 

The  malntenano*  of  effective  controls  over 
the  expenditure  of  foreign  exchange  for  lux- 
ury Imports. 

Most  Important  of  all.  we  are  asking  our- 
selves whether  •  government  which  seeks  our 
assistance  extota  with  at  least  the  general 
consent  of  its  own  pofmlatlon:  In  other  words. 
Is  It  Buactently  rooted  In  public  support  to 
assure  the  broad  backing  of  Its  people  neces- 
sary for  a  bold  program  of  economic  and 
social  developmant? 

Although  obTknuly  no  nation  could  re- 
spond afflrmatlTaly  on  all  these  counts,  these 
are  objectives  that  we  must  stress  In  devel- 
oping priorities  and  standards  for  distribu- 
tion of  asslstanea. 

Now  let  tu  oonalder  a  third  general  objec- 
tive— the  need  for  Improvement  In  the  plan- 
ning and  Integration  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, not  only  within  our  own  Oovernment, 
but  in  connection  with  the  wide  and  complex 
variety  of  International  agencies  and  other 
countries  that  alao  operate  In  this  field 

The  US.  Oowmment  provides  unilateral 
aid  through  the  Export-Import  Bank,  which 
helps  the  underdavtfoped  nations  finance  the 
purchase  of  Industrial  goods  In  the  United 
States:  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  which 
provides  long-term  loans  on  easy  terms  pay- 
able In  both  dollars  and  soft  currencies;  US 
technical  aasletanoe,  which  offers  a  wide 
range  of  speelaUate  In  planning  and  tech- 
nology: the  Peace  Oorpe,  which  provides  sev- 
eral thousand  volunteers  trained  in  teaching, 
nursing,  rural  development,  and  the  like; 
and  food  for  peace,  which  distributes  US. 
surplus  farm  products.  Including  wheat,  rice, 
powdered  milk,  and  cotton. 

But  economic  aaslstance  for  the  develop- 
ing nations  Is  not  solely  an  American  enter- 
prise. Loans  and  technical  assistance  are 
available  from  many  International  agencies. 
T^ese  Include  the  World  Bank,  which  pro- 
vides loans  payable  in  "hard  currencies":  the 
International  Development  Association, 
which  provides  "soft  loans";  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Ftmd  which  helps  stabilize 
currencies;  and  the  so-called  specialized 
agencies  of  the  TTJV. — the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, Food  and  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion, and  umSCO. 

Finally.  Weat  Oermany.  Prance,  Britain. 
Canada  Australia,  Japan.  Switzerland  and 
Israel  also  provide  unilateral  economic  as- 
sistance on  a  generally  similar  basis. 

The  staggering  number  of  sources  to  which 
the  developing  natkma  can  turn  for  assist- 
ance inevitably  ereatee  confusion  and  some 
overlapping  of  effort.  This  suggests  the  need 
for  careful  planning  to  make  sure  that  the 
right  kind  of  aM  Is  made  available,  and  that 
iu  use  is  effectively  coordinated  with  the 
reaources  of  the  devrtoplng  country  Itself. 

Now  let  me  emphaelee  a  foiirth  b€tsic  con- 
sideration of  parttcular  Importance:  orderly 
political  growth  ta  the  developing  nations  Is 
dependent  In  targe  meas\ire  upon  what  hap- 
pens In  the  rural  areas  where  80  percent  of 
the  people  live. 

When  the  rural  areas  are  oppressed  with 
poverty,  exploitation  and  Injustice,  they  are 
easy  targets  for  Communist  Infiltration. 
Moreover.  It  le  Impoeelble  for  any  developing 
nation  to  Increase  Its  Industrial  output  rap- 
Idly  If  four-fifths  of  Its  people  lack  the  pur- 
chasing power  to  buy  lU  factory -produced 
goods. 

Our  aid  program  therefore  should  be  more 
and  more  cloecly  related  to  the  improvement 


of  sgrlculture.  the  encouragement  of  land 
reform,  the  creation  of  rural  extension  serv- 
loes,  and  the  building  of  rural  schools,  roads, 
and  clinics 

Plfth  and  last,  let  us  take  an  Imaginative 
approach  to  questions  of  public  and  private 
ownership,  developing  new  mixed  forms  to 
meet  management  problems 

This  question  Ls  one  of  practically,  not 
morality  We  Americans  are  wedded  to  a 
system  of  private  ownership  which  has  done 
so  much  for  us  However,  as  a  matter  of 
pure  realism  the  overburdened  governments 
of  the  developing  nations  hnve  enough  to  do 
without  taking  on  the  multiplicity  of  eco- 
nomic problems  inherent  in  government 
management  of  production 

Twenty  years  of  Government  servire  have 
made  me  increasingly  aware  of  the  limits  of 
government  As  lung  as  they  are  getting 
results.  It  Is  nut  our  prime  respoiislbillty  to 
impose  our  ideas  on  the  recipients  of  our 
aid.  To  do  so  would  be  to  open  a  Pandora's 
box  of  imperialistic  charges  and  to  contribute 
to  a  less  effective  utiliration  of  our  own  aid 

In  summing  up.  there  is  no  qupstioti  but 
that  oiir  foreign  aid  program  is  an  abtw>Uitely 
vital  instrument  of  American  foreign  policy. 
<ind  that  it  has  already  made  an  enormous 
contribution   to  our  national  security 

The  frustration  that  8«j  many  Americuns 
seem  to  feel  with  this  program  has  resulted 
partly  from  Inevitable  mistakes  in  new  areiis 
of  effort,  partly  from  the  complexities  of  the 
cold  war.  but  more  than  anything  else  from 
the  unbalanced  presentation  in  recent  years 
of  what  the  aid  program  can  and  cannot  do 

Yet  it  would  be  folly  to  allow  our  frustra- 
tions to  thwart  our  capacity  to  deal  with  the 
present-day  world  The  fart  is  the  program 
in  spite  of  many  errors  has  on  the  whole  been 
a  brilliant  success,  and  Its  continuance  Is 
essential  if  we  are  to  develop  the  kind  of 
peaceful  world  community  in  which  we  our 
selves  can  prosper 

We  Americans  have  one  peculiar  national 
habit:  We  tend  to  act  much  better  than  we 
sound  Why  this  is  so  I  shall  leave  to  the 
psychologists 

However,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  are  likely  to  give  the  worst  reasons  for 
some  of  our  most  noble  acts 

Thus  we  argue  that  the  time  has  come  to 
grant  oiu  Negro  ciUzens  first-class  citizen- 
ship not  because  they  have  been  waiting  180 
years  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
asserted  that  all  men  are  created  equal"  but 
because  the  colored  majority  of  mankind  In 
Asia  and  Africa  Is  said  to  be  breathing  down 
our  necks. 

In  order  to  win  public  support  for  ur- 
gently needed  scholarships  to  our  universi- 
ties, we  call  the  legislation  the  "National  De- 
fense Education  Act"  and  we  fit  it  out  with 
reassuring  anti-Communist  disclaimers 

Through  our  fears  and  frustrations  of  this 
disorderly  new  world,  we  have  come  to  act  as 
though  our  chief  national  purpose  Is  not  to 
maintain  and  extend  our  basic  American 
conunltment  to  human  dignity,  but  to  thwart 
the  Russians  and  Chinese  in  whatever  they 
decide  to  do. 

And  while  we  strive  to  outfox  the  Com- 
munists abroad,  we  concentrate  on  keeping 
up  with  the  Joneses  at  home.  Politicians. 
Journalists,  businessmen — even  college  pro- 
fesaors — Increasingly  give  the  most  cynical 
reasons  for  their  m<)*t  high-minded  ac- 
tlvlUes 

We  smile  with  a  knowing  self-assurance  as 
we  explain  that  scandals  In  high  places  and 
the  misuse  of  positions  of  national  trust 
simply  go  to  prove   that  politics   Is  politics. 

Northern  office  seekers  assure  their  South- 
ern colleagues  that  they  vote  for  Negro  rights 
only  because  of  the  political  pressures  back 
home 

Businessmen  contributing  to  boys'  summer 
camp  funds  and  hospital- building  drives 
rush  to  cover  up  their  decent  motivations  by 
pointing   out    that    it    is   good    publicity    for 


their  business^  and  after  all.  isn't  It  tax 
deductible? 

In  regard  to  foreign  aid  we  Indulge  our- 
selves in  the  same  labored,  cynical  rationali- 
sations Instead  of  proudly  presenting  this 
crucially  Important  program  for  what  It  is — 
an  earnest  unprecedented  effort  to  help  new 
nations  ease  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  disease 
so  that  they  can  remain  free  within  their 
own  cultures — we  explain  that  our  real  pur- 
pose is  to  buy  friends  and  supporters  In  the 
United  Nations,  or  to  keep  restless  peasants 
and  workers  from  asking  hard  questions,  or 
to  fill  empty  bellies  on  the  mistaken  assump- 
tion that  well-fed  peasants  will  more  easily 
tolerate  the  Injustices  and  harasaments  of 
the  feudal  s^K-leties  in  which  they  live,  and 
thus  joyfully  join  us  in  support  of  the  ht«tus 
quo 

Tlie  constructive  leadership  of  America  l.s 
now  challenged,  not  simply  to  stand  up  to 
the  Russians,  but  to  understand  the  nature 
of  our  revolutionary  world,  to  explore  the 
forces  at  work  In  Communist  societies  and 
to  put  ittelf  In  Uiuch  with  the  aspirations  of 
the  f>eople  in  between — the  men.  women, 
and  chlldreii  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica who  .see  our  planet  as  something  more 
than  an  arena  ff)r  Soviet-American  conflict 

As  we  move  to  meet  this  challenge,  we  may 
be  reminded  of  the  words  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
who  once  laid  a  graduating  class  at  An- 
napolis 

'There  have  been  other  nations  as  rich  as 
we.  there  have  been  other  nations  as  power- 
ful, there  have  been  other  nations  as 
spirited,  but  I  hope  we  shall  never  forget 
that  we  created  this  Nation,  not  to  ser\e 
ourselves,  but  to  serve  mankind  •  •  •  No 
other  nation  was  ever  Ixirn  Into  the  world 
with  the  purpose  of  serving  the  rest  of  the 
world  Just  as  much  as  it  served  itself." 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman fiDm  California  for  making  a 
great  contribution  to  the  discussion  thi.s 
afternoon. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  for  yielding. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  taking 
this  time  this  afternoon  to  discuss  this 
question,  which  demands  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  the  entire  country. 
DcvrLoriNC    psivati    entexpsise    tiisoigh 

f-OREIGN    AID 

We  take  for  granted  our  economic 
.•sy-stt^m  based  on  free  private  enterprise, 
where  individual  initiative  and  the  entre- 
preneurial spirit  are  seen  at  every  hand. 
In  many  countries,  where  these  concepts 
are  not  as  readily  understood  or  prac- 
ticed, our  foreign  aid  program  is  foster- 
ing the  growth  of  private  business. 

Take  Taiwan,  for  example,  which  has 
one  of  the  fastest  rates  of  growth  in  the 
underdeveloped  world.  Through  develop- 
ment Institutions  such  as  the  China  De- 
velopment Corporation,  the  islanders 
have  been  assisted  to  start  new  ventures 
and  help  to  improve  and  expand  exist- 
ing enterprises.  This  has  required  a 
modest  amount  of  dollar  aid.  The  China 
Oevelopment  Corporation  has  obtained 
$10  million  for  relending  to  qualified 
local  borrowers.  But  the  Impact  of  that 
relatively  small  amount  of  money  has 
been  felt  throughout  the  economy  of 
Taiwan.  Private  investment  opportuni- 
ties in  Taiwan  are  now  so  promising  that 
a  number  of  U.8.  companies  are  making 
investments,  frequently  on  a  Joint  ven- 
ture basis  with  local  Interests.    In  some 
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cases  AID  has  made  Cooley  local-cur- 
rency loans  to  these  companies  to  assist 
them  to  meet  the  high  initial  costs  of 
production.  The  gradual  phasing  out  of 
our  aid  program  to  Taiwan  is  in  no  small 
part  due  to  the  success  of  our  private 
enterprise  program  in  that  country. 

India,  with  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nessmen as  well  as  a  few  large  ones,  is 
another  case  in  point.  These  business- 
men need  both  capital  and  technical 
know-how.  Given  necessary  help.  India 
promises  to  be  not  only  a  great  democ- 
racy, but  also  an  economic  showcase. 
Besides  having  a  substantial  private 
busine.ss  commimity,  India  has  abundant 
natural  resources,  stable  government, 
and  the  largest  population  in  the  free 
world.  These  are  the  ingredients  of  a 
large  and  pro^ierous  free  market 
economy. 

Recognizing  India's  free  enterprise  po- 
tential, AID  is  working  closely  with  the 
Indian  Investment  Center — a  private 
group  which  brings  Indian  businessmen 
together  with  UJ3.  businessmen  for  the 
establishment  of  joint  ventures.  Indian 
private  enterprise  is  also  being  assisted 
through  loans  to  UjS.  subsidiaries  oper- 
ating in  India.  Just  during  the  past 
year,  there  have  been  20  local -currency 
loans  to  such  companies.  Seven  loans 
for  expansion  amoimting  to  $68  million 
also  have  been  made  during  the  year  to 
Indian  companies,  principally  in  the 
automotive  and  machine  tool  industries. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  has  also  made 
many  Indian  loans.  Also,  the  huge 
commodity  loans  which  our  Oovernment 
has  made  to  India  are  being  used  to  pro- 
vide dollars  to  local  importers  for  badly 
needed  equipment  and  commodities  from 
the  United  States.  Much  of  this  aid  is 
^olng  to  help  the  private  sector  of  India. 

The  fact  that  the  private  sector  of  In- 
dia has  exceeded  its  targets  in  every  one 
of  the  Indian  Government's  5  year  plans 
is  evidence  that  private  initiative  is  very 
much  alive  in  India  today.  It  is  more 
than  alive.  It  is  the  proven  most  effec- 
tive way  of  progress. 

Pakistan  is  another  good  example. 
With  the  help  of  AID,  a  U.S.  consulting 
firm  has  been  engaged  to  establish  an 
Investment  Advisory  Center  in  EZarachi, 
Pakistaii,  for  training  Pakistanis  to  ana- 
lyze investment  proposals  from  private 
firms.  This  supplements  the  develop- 
ment bank  in  Pakistan,  established  by  a 
U.S.  loan,  which  has  been  effectively 
lending  to  many  Pakistan  firms  and  to 
joint  ventures  In  which  U.S.  investors 
are  involved. 

In  the  Alliance  for  Progrress  a  number 
of  steps  have  been  taken  to  channel 
much  of  our  aid  to  the  private  sector.  In 
Colombia  alone  a  private  investment 
fund  has  been  set  up  to  channel  more 
of  the  counterpart  fimds  generated  by 
U.S.  assistance  to  private  sources.  This 
technique  may  well  be  appUed  in  other 
Latin  countries  where  local  currencies 
arc  in  tight  supply. 

AID  has  also  made  encouraging  prog- 
ress in  carrying  out  other  private  enter- 
prise programs  authorized  by  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act.  A  modest  new  pro- 
pram — surveys  of  investment  oppoTtu- 
nities— has  resulted  in  about  SO  UJS. 
firms  or  individuals,  many  of  than 
smaller  or  medium  sized,  analyzing  In- 


vestment opportunities  in  such  varied 
industries  as  prestressed  concrete  forms 
in  Argentina,  a  dairy  in  Colombia  or  in- 
dustrial diamond  drill  bits  in  Taiwan  or 
Korea. 

If  an  investment  is  made  as  a  result  of 
these  surveys,  the  investor  pays  the  full 
cost  of  the  survey.  This  program  is  only 
costing  us  about  $1  million.  The  returns 
for  U.S.  private  investment,  as  well  as  in 
the  development  of  underdeveloped 
countries,  could  be  many  times  this 
amount. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  get- 
ting more  American  companies  to  Invest 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries  is  the 
added  risks  in  some  of  these  countries. 
This  is  the  significance  of  the  U.S.  In- 
vestment Guarantee  program,  adminis- 
tered by  AID  which  is  now  available 
in  about  55  underdeveloped  countries. 
Since  this  program  started  14  years  ago, 
guarantees  of  over  $900  million  have 
been  issued.  There  has  been  a  six- 
fold increase  in  dollar  volume  guaran- 
tees during  the  past  year.  These  are  im- 
pressive figures,  but  we  have  only  begun 
to  take  advantage  of  available  oppor- 
tunities for  assisting  with  economic  de- 
velopment through  the  guaranteeing  of 
U.S.  private  investments. 

I  am  convinced  that  AID  should  do 
more  to  encourage  and  assist  local  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  other  countries  as  well 
as  to  make  greater  use  of  the  U.S.  busi- 
ness in  our  development  effort.  But  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  progress  which  is  now 
being  made  on  both  of  these  fronts  in 
the  private  enterprise  program  of  AID. 
And  I  was  heartened  indeed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  in  his  Foreign  Aid 
Message  that  encouraging  the  invest- 
ment of  private  capital  in  under- 
developed countries  will  be  the  "primary 
new  initiative  in  this  year's  foreign  aid 
program." 

I  believe  that  foreign  aid  is  essential 
for  our  own  security  and  that  it  must 
continue.  I  also  believe  that  we  must 
find  new  ways  to  gear  our  private  busi- 
nessmen into  this  great  effort  to  help 
others  to  develcH)  their  own  business 
communities,  to  invest  in  their  own 
economies,  and  to  create  a  climate  where 
private  initiative  can  prosper  and  grow. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  for  his  remarks. 


H.R  21:  MEDICAL  CARE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  LMr.  Bowl  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  dis- 
cussion today  of  my  plan  to  assist  re- 
tired Americans  with  the  cost  of  medical 
care.  I  want  to  make  it  plain  that  this 
Is  only  one  of  many  problems  that  face 
the  growlDg  number  of  citizens  who  have 
passed  age  65. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  these  problems 
is  the  organized  effort  to  make  our  re- 
tired citizens  dependent  upon  govern- 
ment for  housing,  pensions,  health  care, 
recreation,  and  every  other  social  need. 

Throughout  the  coimtry  we  have  seen 
recently  the  development  of  a  healthy 


interest  in  our  older  citizens  centering 
around  the  organization  of  special  clubs 
and  civic  programs  that  offer  recreation, 
companionship,  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop new  friends  and  new  interests. 

Simultaneously,  we  have  witnessed  the 
development  of  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
completely  cynical  effort  to  turn  these 
senior  citizen  activities  into  a  political 
movement.  Like  the  slogan  "I  can  get 
more  for  Massachusetts."  the  New  Fron- 
tier politician  promises  "I  can  get  more 
for  the  old  folks."  Careful  analysis  re- 
veals that  what  the  "old  folks"  will  get 
is  a  status  of  complete  dependency  upon 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  this 
they  are  asked  to  exchange  their  votes 
en  bloc. 

The  administrations  health  care  pro- 
gram is  a  good  example.  It  is  described 
in  glowing  generalities  as  a  "medicare" 
program  that  will  take  care  of  all  older 
citizens.  What  it  really  boils  down  to 
is  a  compulsory  tax  on  every  wage  earner 
in  return  for  which  those  who  reach  65 
may  expect  very  limited  hospital,  diag- 
nostic and  nursing  care  services — serv- 
ices which  altogether  add  up  to  about 
one-third  of  the  predictable  annual  med- 
ical care  expeiises  of  a  man  or  woman 
over  65.  Like  most  of  the  programs  that 
are  supposed  to  make  citizens  "secure." 
the  King-Anderson  bill  guarantees  a 
heavy  additional  tax  in  exchange  for 
deplorably  inadequate  services  and  the 
promise  that  these  services  may  be  im- 
proved over  the  years  if  the  beneficiaries 
thereof  continue  to  vote  right. 

The  Republican  Party  since  its  incep- 
tion has  been  the  champion  of  individ- 
ual liberties  against  those  who  would 
regiment  the  lives  and  business  of  the 
American  people. 

The  Republican  Party  must  now 
champion  the  independence  and  liberty 
of  Americans  who  reject  the  idea  of  a 
managed  society  based  upon  age. 

The  Republican  Party  can  fashion  pro- 
grams that  will  help  individual  retired 
persons  solve  the  problems  of  advanced 
age  imder  the  free  enterprise  system. 

In  so  doing,  I  know  that  we  will  be 
joined  by  many  Americans  who  bear  the 
label  of  the  other  party  but  who  reject 
the  concept  of  the  managed  society  that 
now  predominates  in  that  party. 

I  can  say  this  with  confidence,  for 
there  is  certainly  no  partisanship  in  the 
enthusiastic  response  with  which  HJl. 
21,  my  proposal  for  medical  care  for  the 
elderly,  is  being  greeted  in  every  section 
of  the  country. 

SUPPOKT  IS  CROWING 

Though  I  lack  any  formal  organiza- 
tion to  publicize  the  bill,  and  have  no 
labor  union  or  political  party  support, 
information  concerning  my  bill  is  be- 
ing circulated  widely  and  each  day's  mail 
brings  some  statement  of  support  from 
an  elderly  person,  a  club  of  senior  citi- 
zens, a  physician  or  a  citizen  who  is 
interested  in  helping  our  older  citizens 
meet  the  high  cost  of  adequate  medical 
care. 

This  response  demonstrates  that 
Americans  are  still  a  people  who  believe 
in  freedom  of  choice;  who  wish  to  help 
themselves  and  to  be  independent  so  \<mg 
as  they  are  able ;  who  are  willing  to  assist 
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others;  and  who  believe  in  private  enter- 
prise with  the  le«rt  possible  Government 
control  or  Interference. 

Each  nation  follows  its  own  traditions 
to  find  solutlMis  to  social  problems. 
Most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  set- 
tled upon  some  kind  of  compulsory 
health  care  Involving  state  control  of 
hospitals,  nurslnc  homes,  drugs,  and  the 
medical  profession.  But  Americans  re- 
ject that  kind  of  program  and  welcome 
a  voluntary,  free  enterprise,  self-help  so- 
lution to  what  most  of  us  now  agree  is  a 
serious  problem  affecting  in  some  degree 
each  of  our  18  million  citizens  past  65 
and  their  families. 

The  mo«t  interesting  and  encouraging 
letters  come  from  individuals  who  had 
supported  the  King- Anderson  bill  be- 
cause It  was  the  only  one  they  knew 
Conacloua  of  the  problem,  they  accepted 
the  King-Anderson  approach  despite 
misgivings  about  its  financing,  the  lim- 
ited benefits,  and  the  Federal  control. 
because  they  knew  of  nothing  better. 

Having  been  introduced  to  the  much 
more  comprehensive  provisions  of  the 
Bow  medical  care  program,  appreciating 
Its  voluntary  nattire  and  Its  incentives. 
they  write  to  me  enthusiastically. 

PHTSICIAMS    STTPPOIT     HB      2  1 

Also  interesting  and  encouraging  are 
the  letters  from  physicians  all  over  the 
Naticm  who  absolutely  reject  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  but  have  been  hoping  for 
a  proposal  Uiey  could  support.  These 
are  doctors  who  are  not  content  with 
the  position  of  the  AMA.  They  recog- 
nize a  problem  not  solved  by  any  current 
legislation.  They  believe  it  must  be 
solved  in  a  manner  that  preserves  the 
Independence  and  integrity  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  the  right  of  each  indi- 
vidual to  free  choice  In  matters  of  health 
care. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  by  a  letter  from 
a  high  school  girl  who  gave  me  credit 
for  her  "A"  in  debate  class.  Using  the 
Bow  bill  as  the  basis  for  her  arguments, 
she  won  every  debate  against  the  advo- 
cates of  King-Anderson  and  similar 
plans.  She  reports  to  me  that  her  op- 
ponents eventually  abandoned  King- 
Anderson  and  began  developing  their 
own  proposals  in  an  urvsuccessful  effort 
to  overcome  her  strong  position. 

I  hope  it  may  prove  to  be  that  way  in 
Congress,  for  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Bow  bin  contains  the  outline  of  the  best 
possible  system  for  providing  compre- 
hensive protection  against  the  high  costs 
of  health  care  for  citizens  who  are  re- 
tired and  cannot  meet  such  costs  from 
their  own  limited  resources. 

As  you  know.  H.R.  21  is  based  upon 
a  tax  Incentive,  but  it  does  not  stop 
there.  All  of  us  recognize  that  many 
older  citizens  have  no  Federal  Income 
tax  liability  and  many  have  no  near  rela- 
tives who  may  be  of  assistance.  For 
them,  the  Bow  bill  proposes  an  outright 
government  assistance  to  permit  them 
to  select,  as  individuals  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  person,  a  compre- 
hensive medical  care  Insurance  program 
to  protect  them  in  the  event  of  Illness. 

AM  IMCXNTIVK  PSOOKAM 

The  basis  of  the  incentive  program  is 
a  tax  credit  of  not  to  exceed  $150  for 
each  Individual  over  65  who  pays  the 


premiums  for  a  medical  care  Insurance 
policy  at  least  as  comprehensive  as  those 
outlined  In  the  legislation.  This  benefit 
would  be  avEdlable  to  anyone  whose  in- 
come is  less  than  $4,000  per  year  In 
the  case  of  a  married  couple,  each  would 
be  entitled  to  the  credit  of  $150  or  a 
total  of  $300  if  their  combined  income 
Is  less  than  $8,000 

The  tradition  of  American  life  has 
been  that  children  are  both  willing  and 
eager  to  assist  their  parents  and  other 
older  relatives.  Supporters  of  the  Kins- 
Anderson  bill  claim  that  the  young  peo- 
ple of  today  are  groaning  under  the  bur- 
den and  eager  to  push  it  off  upon  the 
Federal  Government,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  the  case  My  bill  would  help 
young  people  to  do  what  they  want  to  do. 
that  is,  to  help  their  older  relatives.  It 
would  do  so  by  offering  the  taxpayer  a 
tax  credit  of  up  to  $150  equal  to  the 
cost  of  premiums  paid  on  a  comprehen- 
sive medical  care  insurance  for  a  relative 
over  65. 

The  third  Incentive  feature  applies  to 
the  relationship  l)etween  employers  and 
their  retired  employees.  As  all  of  us 
know,  the  continuation  of  group  medi- 
cal care  insurance  for  retired  employees 
has  become  a  feature  in  collective  bar- 
gaining. In  the  auto,  meatpacking 
and  steel  industries,  a  retired  employee 
is  no  longer  cut  off  from  the  health  in- 
surance he  enjoyed  during  his  working 
years.  It  Is  continued  for  him  by  the  in- 
dustry. By  offering  the  employer  the 
same  tax  incentives  available  to  a  rela- 
tive, my  bill  would  encourage  and 
strengthen  this  new  practice. 

More  than  half  of  the  people  pa^t  65 
now  have  some  kind  of  health  insurance. 
Most  of  it  Ls  only  partial  coverage  be- 
cause the  retired  individual  cannot  afford 
all  of  the  insurance  he  should  have. 
The  Bow  bill  would  encourage  and  assist 
these  men  and  women  to  iniprovt-  the 
protection  they  now  enjoy. 

rVKXTONK    PHOTECTKO 

I  am  convinced  that  medical  care  in- 
surance would  be  provided  for  the  great 
majority  of  our  citizens  over  65  through 
the  operation  of  these  incentives. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  there 
are  those  who  pay  little  or  no  income  tax 
and  who  will  not  have  a  relative  or  em- 
ployer who  takes  advantage  of  the  in- 
centive. My  bill  would  provide  protec- 
tion for  these  men  and  women.  Each 
would  be  given  a  medical  care  insurance 
certificate  which  could  be  used  to  pay 
the  premiums  up  to  $150  for  an  approved 
program  of  protection,  and  the  Treasury 
would  redeem  these  certificates  from  the 
carrier  for  cash. 

This  program  is  designed  to  preserve 
the  free  choice  and  protect  the  dignity 
of  every  individual. 

Those  who  oppose  the  Kerr-Mills  Act 
have  made  a  remarkably  successful  cam- 
paign against  it  on  the  grounds  that  it 
contains  a  means  test.  My  bill  contains 
no  means  test  other  than  the  standard 
income  tax  return  which  most  Ameri- 
cans must  file  annually  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

The  income  tax  return  is  a  confidential 
matter  between  an  individual  and  his 
Government. 


At  the  present  time  many  older  i^eople 
do  not  file  an  income  tax  return  be- 
cau.se  they  have  no  income  tax  liability 
If  the  Bow  bill  became  law,  every  older 
person  who  wished  to  participate  in  the 
insurance  program  would  file  an  income 
lax  return  whether  or  not  he  owed  a  tax 
If  his  return  showed  no  tax  liability,  he 
would  receive  automatically  the  medical 
care  insurance  certificate,  provided,  of 
course,  he  wished  coverage  He  could 
take  It  to  the  carrier  of  his  choice,  and 
he  would  Ket  his  protection  to  the  same 
degree  as  an  individual  who  had  ifceivod 
the  $150  tax  credit. 

INStmANCE    IS    AVAILABLE 

I  am  including  with  my  remarks  the 
l*'xt  of  H  R.  21.  Even  a  casual  reading; 
of  the  benefits  provided  by  either  of  tlie 
two  basic  iiisurance  plans  will  show  that 
they  aie  far  more  comprehensive  and 
provide  more  protection  than  the  limited 
hospital,  nursing  home,  and  diagnostic 
benefits  in  the  King-Anderson  bill. 

Many  of  my  correspondents  ask 
whether  they  can  buy  insurance  of  this 
kind  for  $150.  I  believe  they  can.  In 
drawing  the  bill.  I  had  the  advice  of  ex- 
perts in  the  insurance  industry  who 
said  that  these  benefits  could  be  provided 
for  $150  or  less.  They  said  further  that 
the  comp>etition  between  those  who  pro- 
vide insurance,  if  this  bill  opens  to  them 
a  market  of  18  million  people,  would 
probably  result  in  greater  benefits  for 
the  same  amount  of  money. 

Let  me  point  out  that  we  are  in  a 
ptM-iod  of  almost  spectacular  growth  and 
improvement  in  health  insurance. 

Both  the  insurance  companies  and  the 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  agencies  deserve 
great  commendation  for  their  efforts  to 
expand  and  improve  the  protection 
offered. 

For  example.  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
recently  announced  a  new  plan  for  Ohio 
people  over  65  which  may  be  available 
for  $125.40  per  year  in  my  congressional 
district.  The  plan  is  described  in  the 
following  article  from  the  Akron 
Beacon- Journal: 

A  low-co«t  hcUlh  and  hospitalization  In- 
surance ulan  for  senior  citizens  In  norili- 
eastern  Olilo  w.is  opened  for  enroUmenl  to- 
day  by  Blue  Cross  and   Blue   Shield. 

Opportunity  to  enroll  in  all  or  part  of  the 
program  will  continue  until  June  18  This 
Is  the  third  time  the  plan  has  been  opened 
for  enrollment  since  1960. 

Monthly  cost  for  subscribers  in  Summit, 
Medina,  and  Portage  Counties  Is  $1245 — 
♦9  95  for  the  hospital  coverage  under  Blvie 
Cross  and  $2  60  for  the  medical  and  .surgical 
coverage   under   Blue  Shield. 

Cost  In  Wayne  and  Ashland  Counties  is 
•  10  45 — $7  95  for  Blue  Cross  and  $2  50  for 
Blue  Shield 

The  program  is  open  to  any  person  65  and 
older,  provided  the  applicant  Is  not  In  a 
hospital  or  nursing  home  at  the  time  cover- 
age goes  Into  effect.  No  physical  examlna- 
tl<nis  or  health  statements  will  be  required 
and  there  will  be  no  exclusions  or  waiting 
periods  for  present  or  past  health  problems. 

Coverage  will  be  provided  under  individual 
contracts  In  the  case  of  husband  and  wife, 
each  must  purchase  his  or  her  own  contract 

The  Blue  Cross  plan  will  provide  up  to  70 
days  of  semlprlvate  hospital  care  with  no 
cash  limits  on  any  of  the  benefits.  The  plan 
will  cover  virtually  all  regular  hospital  serv- 
ices except  the  cost  of  blood  plasma. 
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The  Hue  Shield  plan  In  Sununlt,  Medina. 
Portage.  Wayne.  Ashland,  and  Richland 
Counties  wlU  be  offered  by  Ohio  Medical 
Indemnity,  Inc. 

It  will  provide  up  to  iSOO  for  surgery, 
payments  for  anesthesia  and  payments  for 
up  to  70  days  of  in-hospltal  medical  care,  a« 
well  as  X-ray  therapy  benefits. 

The  medical -surgical  plan  will  be  offered 
by  Medical  Mutual  of  Cleveland,  Inc.  in  Ash- 
tabula. Cuyahoga,  Oeauga,  Lake,  and  Lorain 
Counties.  Monthly  cost  for  both  programs 
In  Cuyahoga  County  is  $13.16. 

The  Blue  Cross  plan  is  being  offered  by 
Blue  Cross  of  northeast  Ohio.  Thoee  who 
enroll  during  the  IS-day  period  will  be 
covered  for  admissions  to  the  hospital  which 
occur  on  and  after  Augiut  1. 

Enrollments  for  either  Blue  Croes  or  Blue 
Shield,  or  both,  will  be  by  coupons  to  be 
carried  In  advertisements  In  the  Beacon- 
Journal.  Coupons  also  will  be  available  at 
all  Blue  Cross  ofBces. 

You  will  note  that  this  compares  fa- 
vorably with  the  basic  plan  outlined  In 
the  Bow  bill  and  I  am  certain  that  the 
advantages  of  the  Bow  bUl  could  be  made 
available  to  persons  Insured  under  the 
Ohio  indemnity  plan  and  most  of  the  5 
million  retirees  who  now  have  a  Blue 
Cross  plan. 

The  Health  Insurance  Institute  has 
published  a  list  of  all  policies  made  avail- 
able to  older  people.  I  am  told  that  a 
new  list  is  now  being  compiled,  but  If  you 
refer  to  the  list  published  In  the  Rkoosd 
for  March  5, 1962,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  CxTtTis],  you  will  be  Im- 
pressed by  the  reasonable  fees  and  the 
comprehensive  benefits  offered  older 
citizens. 

One  of  the  most  popular  today  is  the 
plan  offered  through  the  facilities  of  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
The  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  insurance  program  would  qual- 
ify as  a  satisfactory  program  under  my 
bill,  arid  many  others  would  be  encour- 
aged to  get  this  kind  of  comprehensive 
coverage. 

My  bill  requires  that  the  insurance 
must  be  written  on  a  guaranteed  renew- 
able basis.  Many  policies  now  carry  this 
provision.  It  means  that  the  policy  can- 
not be  cancelled  by  the  carrier  because 
the  individual  becomes  a  poor  risk,  but 
will  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  each  con- 
tract period. 

My  bill  also  provides  that  the  policy 
must  be  made  available  to  any  individual 
over  65  regardless  of  physical  condition 
or  prior  medical  history.  This,  too,  pre- 
sents no  problem,  for  many,  many  poli- 
cies are  available  on  these  terms.  Two 
of  the  most  widely  advertised  contain 
only  the  reservation  that  the  insured  In- 
dividual will  not  be  covered  for  an  exist- 
ing ailment  until  the  policy  has  been  in 
effect  6  months.  After  that,  all  condi- 
tions are  covered  whether  or  not  they 
preexisted. 

What  I  am  endeavoring  to  point  out 
is  that  the  participating  organizations 
such  as  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  as 
well  as  the  insurance  carriers  can  pro- 
vide protection  so  thorough  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  reason  to  set  up  a  compet- 
itive Government-financed  social  secu- 
rity system  which  could  not  begin  to  do 
as  good  a  job  for  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 


KINC-ANDBUOM    18    mfSOUMD 

In  that  connection,  let  me  explain 
some  of  my  reservations  about  the  social 
security  hospitalization  program. 

First,  the  question  of  cost.  We  have 
heard  it  said  time  and  again  that  a 
young  man  going  to  work  now  will  be 
guaranteed  hospital  care  when  he  is  65 
if  he  will  only  pay  in  25  cents  a  week  for 
all  of  the  40 -odd  years  he  is  going  to  be 
an  active  worker.  Has  anyone  questioned 
whether  the  social  security  fund,  en- 
cumbered with  this  financially  unsound 
hospital  program,  will  be  in  any  position 
to  take  care  of  anyone  40  years  hence? 

The  King-Anderson  bill  would  increase 
the  rate  of  social  security  taxation  and 
the  base  on  which  that  tax  is  levied  from 
$4,800  to  $5,200. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Ccnnmittee,  who  is  certainly  an 
authority  on  the  subject,  has  recently 
introduced  legislation  to  increase  the  so- 
cial security  tax  base  $600,  from  $4,800 
to  $5,400,  because  he  says  the  program 
is  imsound  with  its  present  benefits  and 
the  taxes  must  be  increased  this  much, 
without  any  thought  of  hospital  pro- 
grams, just  to  pay  out  what  is  already 
promised  the  beneficiaries  of  the  system. 

And  on  this  same  subject,  let  me  say 
that  I  consider  most  of  the  present  bene- 
fits of  the  social  security  system  are 
woefully  inadequate  and  if  any  addi- 
tional burden  is  to  be  placed  on  the  fund, 
it  should  go  to  increase  the  pitifully 
small  annuities  now  received  by  the 
average  woman,  whether  she  is  a  widow 
or  unmarried. 

On  another  subject,  let  me  point  out 
that  every  new  program  proposed  in  the 
ELing-Anderson  bill  is  described  with  a 
proviso  that  the  hospital  or  other  agency 
concerned  must  meet  "such  other  con- 
ditions of  participation  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
the  health  and  safety  of  individuals  who 
are  furnished  services  by  such  agency." 

This  is  one  of  the  provisos  that  opens 
the  door  to  Federal  control  of  the  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes  of  this  Nation, 
and  to  the  doctors  and  nvu'ses  who  work 
therein,  and  to  the  entire  health  care 
establishment  of  the  United  States  if  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  are  able  to 
enact  it  in  this  Congress  and  broaden 
its  benefits,  as  they  have  promised  their 
people,  in  each  succeeding  Congress. 
Some  people  complain  if  we  call  it  social- 
ized medicine,  but  most  certainly  it 
would  be  medicine  completely  under 
Government  control.  It  would  be  medi- 
cine operated  by  Federal  bureaucrats.  It 
would  be  bad  medicine  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  I  am 
opposed  to  the  King-Anderson  bill  or  to 
any  other  bill  that  places  the  hospital 
care  of  our  older  citizens  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

TAX  INCENTIVK  PKINCIPLE 

I  have  made  reference  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Wasrs  and  Means  and  I  recognize  that 
he  is  not  usually  in  favor  of  legislation 
which  attempts  to  use  the  tax  system 
as  a  means  of  carrying  out  a  social  pro- 
gram. The  purpose  of  our  tax  structure 
is  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  revenue 


and  it  is  not  wise  to  use  it  as  a  means  of 
accomplishing  other  purposes  no  matter 
how  commendable.  I  would  hope,  how- 
ever, that  he  would  agree  with  me  that 
the  only  reason  for  various  proposals 
which  attempt  to  use  the  tax  structure 
in  this  fashion,  by  granting  credits  or 
deductions  for  various  meritorious  pur- 
poses. Is  the  fact  that  taxes  constitute  so 
tremendous  a  burden  on  our  people. 
The  tax  burden  makes  it  dilBcult  for  your 
people  to  extend  the  help  they  would 
like  to  give  the  older  members  of  the 
family.  The  tax  burden  has  made  it 
difiScult  for  anyone  now  65  or  older  to 
accumulate  an  amount  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  his  needs  in  retirement.  And 
when  we  are  confronted  with  a  very  se- 
rious social  need  such  as  the  problem  we 
face  with  respect  to  the  high  cost  erf 
medical  care  for  elderly  people  on  the 
reduced  income  of  retirement  years,  I 
think  an  exception  is  in  order.  We  have 
already  provided  special  treatment  of 
retirement  income.  We  have  declared 
that  the  fioor  under  medical  expenses  for 
purposes  of  income  tax  deduction  does 
not  apply  when  one  reaches  65.  And  it 
is  only  a  logical  extension  of  this  sound 
princii>al  to  provide  a  tax  credit  and 
incentive  to  solve  the  medical  care  prob- 
lem. 

SXTPPLEMENTS   KZUt-ICILLS 

I  am  often  fisked  by  colleagues  and  by 
friends  in  medicine  whether  I  am  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Kerr-Mills  program 
and  intend  to  supplant  it  with  H.R.  21. 
I  hasten  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
H.R.  21  would  strengthen  Kerr-Mills, 
not  replace  or  repeal  it. 

The  Kerr-MiUs  Act  is  and  has  been 
useful  legislation,  and  I  am  glad  I  voted 
for  it.  The  Kerr-Mills  Act  was  intended 
to  supply  medical  care  for  the  medically 
indigent,  and  it  is  fulfilling  this  purpose 
admirably  in  those  States  where  it  has 
been  implemented  properly.  For  ex- 
ample, I  have  a  recent  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Smylie  of  Idaho  who  comments 
that  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act  has  been  "made 
to  work  to  our  great  benefit."  However. 
Governor  Smylie,  like  many  others,  rec- 
ognizes that  Kerr-Mills  is  designed  to 
deal  with  the  medical  problems  of  a 
specific  group  of  old  people.  It  is  not 
nor  was  it  intended  to  be  the  solution 
to  the  problems  of  those  who  are  not 
now  medically  indigent  but  may  become 
so  if  serious  illness  exhausts  their  re- 
sources. Why  should  we  be  content  with 
a  situation  that  permits  a  retired  couple 
to  be  reduced  to  indigence  by  the  cost  of 
illness  if,  as  I  propose,  we  can  afford 
them  protection  against  this  catas- 
trophe? 

As  I  view  the  problem,  H.R.  21  would 
supplement  Kerr-Mills  wherever  it  is  in 
effect.  H.R.  21  wovdd  pit>vide  the  basic 
protection  most  people  need  and  in  so 
doing  it  would  reduce  greatly  the 
amounts  that  must  be  spent  by  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
Kerr-Mills  program.  But  if  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  HH.  21  did  not  pay  all 
of  the  bills,  the  Kerr-Mills  program 
could  move  in  and  assume  the  balance 
of  the  obligation.  It  seems  to  me  It  is 
a  major  advantage  of  my  bill  that  it 
will  save  considerable  money.  The  In- 
surance protection  will  ease  the  burdens 
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that  now  mtot  be  carried  by  the  SUtes 
and  the  Federal  Goremment  under 
various  programs. 

oorr  noHnmrx 
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Aa  I  have  said,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Klng-Anderaoo  bill,  the  cost  of  the 
program  would  ba  financed  by  an  in- 
crease of  oaa-half  percent  of  the  locial 
security  tax  on  an  increased  base  of 
$5;200  to  be  paid  equally  by  employer  and 
employee.  Thla  would  bring  the  entire 
social  security  tax  up  to  a  total  of  9% 
peroent  by  1M<>  Former  Secretary 
Riaioonr  is  on  leoord  as  having  said  that 
any  Increase  oC  tbe  social  security  tax 
above  10  perocnt  would  not  be  tolerable. 
The  fact  la  that  In  all  probability  the 
amount  of  money  expected  to  be  received 
by  the  increase  of  one-half  of  1  percent — 
which  it  U  expected  will  yield  $1.3  billion 
annMi"y — will  not  be  enough  to  meet 
the  coet  of  (he  limited  King -Anderson 
plan  for  even  the  first  year.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Healt*^.  Sducatlon.  and  Welfare 
eetimates  that  the  initial  cost  would 
amount  to  only  $1.06  billion  annually. 

The  HWHimptlons  upon  which  this  es- 
timate was  based  are  open  to  the  most 
serious  challenge.  For  example,  the  es- 
timated coat  of  ho^pltalizatioQ  was  ar- 
rived at  on  the  strength  of  house-to- 
house  visits  hs  social  security  workers 
lipon  5.000  elderly  people  between  the 
ages  of  65  and  SO  who  were  asked  to  recall 
when  they  were  last  In  a  hospital,  how 
long  they  stayed  and  how  much  they 
paid.  Reliance  was  placed  upon  the 
doubtful  recoUeettons  of  these  old  per- 
sons. I  Is  submitted  that  this  is  an  un- 
scientific and  irndtectphned  approach 
which  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  trustwor- 
thy foundation  for  a  reasonably  accurate 
estimate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  health 
fnsrmince  Industry  has  made  certain 
calcxilatlons  of  coet  based  upon  the  claim 
experience  of  sereral  himdred  companies 
over  a  period  o<  years.  It  has  submitted 
an  estimate  that  fives  the  first  year's 
cost  at  over  $2.1  Mllion.  or  more  than 
twice  the  estimate  sabmltted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Projecting  these  estimates  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  HXW  has  arrived  at  sui  ap- 
proximate coet  of  $2.3  billion  by  the  end 
of  SO  years,  whereas  the  Insurance  com- 
panies have  come  up  with  a  figure  of 
$5.4  billion  at  the  end  of  20  years.  If 
the  figures  of  the  tosxffance  companies 
are  accepted,  it  ts  w>parent  that  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  one-half  of  1  percent  In 
the  social  secturtty  tax  would  be  totally 
lnade<iuate  to  iil«?t  the  expenses  of  the 
King-Anderson  plan.  The  deficit  would 
have  to  be  made  up  In  all  probability  by 
further  increaaes  of  the  social  security 
tax  greatly  exeeeding  the  10-percent 
limit  which  former  Secretary  Risicorr 
has  sUted  la  all  that  the  traffic  will  stand. 
It  might  be  pofaited  out  that  if  the 
King-Anderson  plan  goes  forward,  there 
will  be  nestrly  SO  minion  persons  eligible 
for  benefits  who  have  never  contributed 
a  cent  to  the  coet  of  the  program.  The 
total  expense  of  meeting  the  benefits  to 
which  this  group  Is  entitled  will  approxi- 
mate $35  blBhrn. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
method  of  flnandnr  the  King-Anderson 
plan  places  the  greatest  burden  upon  the 


shoulders  of  the  workers  in  the  lower 
income  brackets.  This  is  because  the  tax 
is  not  graduated  and  does  not  fall  on 
earned  incomes  over  $5.a00.  Moreover, 
It  does  not  attach  to  any  unearned  in- 
come, so  that  the  well  to  do  would  con- 
tribute little  directly  to  the  cost.  On  the 
basis  of  the  plan  as  contemplated,  it  is 
estimated  that  by  1968  a  worker  with  an 
average-sized  family  who  Is  making 
$5,000  a  year  would  be  paying  more  In 
social  security  than  in  Income  taxes  at 
present  levels. 

The  probable  cost  of  H  R.  21  is  about 
the  same  as  the  HEW  estimate  o?  first- 
year  costs  for  the  King-Anderson  pro- 
gram. Disregarding  the  fact  that  the 
HEW  estimate  is  politically  motivated 
and  actuarially  unrealistic,  let  me  ask 
why  we  should  wish  to  spend  $1.2  billion 
next  year  to  provide  our  retired  people 
with  90  days  of  hospital  care,  possibly 
followed  by  nursing  care,  and  limited 
diagnostic  services  if  for  the  same 
amount  we  can  provide  them  with  a 
first-class  comprehensive  Insurance  pro- 
gram that  win  give  them  hospital  care, 
plus  surgeon's  fees,  plus  home  calls  by 
their  physician,  plus  nursing  home  care. 

A  comparison  of  the  meager  benefits 
that  can  be  offered  by  the  Government 
with  a  program  offered  b>-  the  free  enter- 
prise health  insurance  system  of  this 
Nation  Is  dramatic  evidence  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  free  enterpri.se  approach, 
the  historically  correct  approarh  for  this 
country. 

POLmCAL    FACT* 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  prac- 
tical political  situation  that  faces  us  in 
Congress  today. 

I  believe  It  is  a  good  thing  to  air.  at 
least  occasionally,  the  gossip  and  con- 
jecture that  surround  speculation  on  the 
legislative  chances  of  enacting  a  medical 
care  program  for  the  aged. 

We  know  that  our  good  friend  and 
able  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, has  said  that  he  opposed  the 
King-Anderson  bill.  He  has  made  thLs 
statement  in  public  several  times.  We 
know,  also,  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  which  he  chairs  so  ably  has 
been  preoccupied  with  tax  and  debt  mat- 
ters throughout  this  long  session.  We 
may  assume  that  there  will  be  consider- 
able pressure  on  the  committee  to  act 
on  the  King-Anderson  bill  once  the  tax 
matter  is  disposed  of. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  House  sooner 
or  later  will  debate  and  act  upon  medical 
care  for  the  aged  and  I  believe  in  my 
heart  that  It  would  be  disastrous  for 
the  senior  citizens  of  America  and  for 
the  future  welfare  of  this  Nation  if  we 
enter  that  debate  unprepared  to  offer  a 
substitute  for  King-Anderson  that  Is 
generally  understood  and  capable  of  win- 
ning the  support  of  all  who  are  genuinely 
interested  In  solving  this  problem. 

Some  of  my  friends  have  said  that  I 
am  rocking  the  t)oat  by  my  efforts  to 
publicize  my  medical  care  bill.  Perhaps 
I  am  rocking  the  boat,  but  I  believe  my 
friends  are  rather  naive  to  suppose  that 
the  calm  seas  in  which  medicare  is  sall- 
mg  at  present  will  remain  calm.  I  am 
sorely  afraid  that  they  will  be  ship- 
wrecked If  they  do  not  join  me  In  my 
efforts  to  win  acceptance  for  a  program 


that  will  really  help  retirees  meet  the 
costs  of  medical  and  hospital  care. 

I  have  been  most  fortunate  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  address  two  meet- 
ings sponsored  by  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  General  Practice  this  year,  and 
the  response  to  my  explanation  of  the 
Bow  bill  has  been  heartwarming.  I 
have  been  able  to  correspond  with  several 
hundred  leaders  of  clubs  and  chapters 
of  retired  people,  and  they  have  been 
very  responsive.  This  speech  today  Is 
only  one  of  many  other  efforts  I  will  be 
making  In  my  campaign  to  win  accept- 
ance of  my  opimon. 

The  other  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  Introduced  this  or  similar  legisla- 
tion are  conducting  individual  efforts  to 
the  extent  that  their  responsibilities  per- 
mit. They  are  the  gentlemen  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen  and  Mr.  Mac- 
OsEGOR).  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  SayxokI.  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Knox),  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Nosbi.ad1,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramsr]. 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  fMr.  Van 
Pelt),  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr. 
Collier!,  the  Rentlemen  from  California 
(Mr.  Lipscomb.  Mr.  Hosmer,  and  Mr. 
MAn.LiARD].  the  gentlemen  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  ElixswoRTH.  and  Mr.  SHRrvER  1  and 
the  gentlemen  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Barry  and  Mr.  King). 

AN     T711CEHT     NKTO 

The  problem  we  are  discussing  Is  real, 
a  solution  Is  urgently  needed,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  18  million  older  people  of 
this  Nation  is  not  served  by  political 
maneuvering.  The  administration  has 
held  out  Its  hospitalization  program  as 
the  golden  carrot  with  which  it  hopes  to 
lure  all  older  citizens  Into  the  ranks  of  the 
New  Frontier.  The  years  go  by  and  the 
talk  goes  on  and  the  hospital  bills  still 
are  not  being  paid. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  ask  leave  to  have  the 
text  of  H.R.  21  pniUed  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe 
of  RepresentatU'es  of  the  United  States  of 
AmerUM  in  Congrai  ^^xembled.  Thiit  thl.s 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Healtli  Insurance 
BcTieflta  Act  of  1963". 

riNDINCS   AND  DECLARATION   OF  PUKPOSK 

Sec  2  (a(  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
( 1 )  many  elderly  Americans  have  resources 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  expciues  of  major 
Ulueca.  (2)  that  more  than  one-half  of  all 
citizens  who  have  reached  the  age  of  slxty- 
flve  have  taken  advantage  of  the  growing  op- 
portunity to  Insure  against  such  expenses, 
(3)  that  health  and  medical  care  Insurance 
can  be  made  available  to  all  cltlcans  regard- 
less of  prevlouB  medical  history,  (4)  that 
health  Insurance  coverage  of  all  citizens  who 
have  reached  age  sixty-five  Is  a  desirable  na- 
tional objective.  (5)  U^at  this  coverage  should 
be  extended  without  Government  Interfer- 
ence on  a  voluntary  rather  than  a  compul- 
.sory  basis,  and  (6)  that  It  Is  In  the  public 
Interest  to  provide  Government  assistance 
and  encouragement  to  elderly  Americans  who 
seek  the  protection  of  medical  care  and  hos- 
pitalisation. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  make  It 
poMlble  for  every  ctUzen  of  tbe  United 
States  who  has  reached  ag«  sUty-flve  to 
obtain  comprshsxulve  medical  cats  and  hos- 
pitalization Insurance  of  bis  cliolce,  subject 
to  minimum  standards  designed  to  protect 
against  the  costs  of  the  customary  illnesses 
of  old  age  as  well  as  major  medical  expanses. 
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on  a  guaranteed  renewable  basis  regardless 
of  prior  medical  history,  with  direct  Oovem- 
ment  assistance  for  all  who  are  otherwise  un- 
able to  obtain  such  prot«ction,  and  wltb  tax 
Incentives  for  elderly  citlasns,  th«ir  relatlvM 
or  former  employers  who  are  able  to  provide 
such  protection,  utilizing  tbe  facilities  of 
the  voluntary  health  Insurance  carriers  of 
the  United  States  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  dignity  and  independence  of  each 
Individual  and  the  historic  abUlty  of  the 
American  people  to  solve  social  problems 
through  their  own  initiative  and  enterprise, 
making  certain  that  the  Government  will 
not  control  the  individual's  free  choice  nor 
interfere  In  his  selection  of  a  physician  or 
hospital. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code  1954 
(relating  to  credits  against  tax)  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  section  38  as  section  39.  and 
by  Inserting  after ^section  37  the  following 
new  section: 

"SEC.     38.    COSTS    OF    MEDICAL    CARK    rOS    THE 

AGED. 

"  ( a)  Definition  or  QuALiriED  Medical  Care 
Insurance  Procram  roR  thr  Aged. — As  used 
in  this  section,  the  term  'qualified  medical 
care  insurance  program  for  the  aged'  means 
a  program,  offered  by  one  or  more  insurance 
carriers  operating  in  accordance  with  State 
law,  providing  protection,  without  regard  to 
any  preexisting  health  condition,  under 
guaranteed  renewable  insurance  for  indi- 
viduals 65  years  of  age  or  over  against  the 
costs  of  medical  care  (as  defined  in  section 
213(e) )  through  a  system  of  benefits  Includ- 
ing either — 

"  ( 1 )  a  plan  providing  benefits  which  may 
not  be  less  than: 

"(A)  hospital  room  and  board  charges 
equal  to  the  bospital's  customary  charges  for 
semlprivate  accommodations,  for  confine- 
ments not  to  exceed  90  days  In  a  calendar 
year; 

"(B)  $iao  for  hospital  ancillary  charges  In 
any  calendar  year  including  any  such  charges 
in  connection  with  surgery  or  emergency 
treatment  on  an  outpatient  basis; 

"(C)  $6  for  convalescent  hospital  room  and 
board  charges  i>er  day  of  confinement  and 
$186  for  all  days  of  confinement  in  any  one 
calendar  year,  immediately  following  con- 
finement in  a  general  hospital; 

"(D)  surgical  charges  according  to  a  fee 
schedule  with  a  $300  maximum; 

"(E)  $5  per  call  for  physicians'  services, 
and  $75  for  all  such  services  in  any  one  calen- 
dar year;  or 

"(2)  a  plan  providing  payment  at  the  rate 
of  not  less  than  76  percent  of  the  following 
covered  medical  expenses  after  a  deductible 
and  subject  to  a  maximum  as  specified  In 
(B)   below: 

"(A)  covered  medical  expenses  must  in- 
clude at  least  the  following: 

"(I)  hospiui  room  and  board  charges 
equal  to  the  hospital's  cusomary  charges  for 
semlprivate  accommodations; 

"(11)  hospital  ancillary  charges  including 
any  such  charges  in  connection  with  surgery 
or  emergency  treatment  on  an  outpatient 
basis; 

"(ill)  $6  for  convalescent  hospital  room 
and  board  charges  per  day  of  confinement 
immediately  following  confinement  In  a  gen- 
eral hospital  and  $540  for  all  days  of  con- 
flnement  in  any  one  calendar  year; 

(iv)  surgical  charges  according  to  a  fee 
schedule  with  a  $300  maximum; 

(V)   $5    per   call   for   physicians'   services, 

other  than  fc«-  surgery  or  postoperative  care; 

"(vl)   $16    for    professional    private    duty 

nursing   charges   per    day   and   $480   for  all 

days  In  any  one  calendar  year; 

"(vll)  charges  for  drugs  and  medicines 
which  require  a  doctor's  prescription;  diag- 
nostic X-rays  and  other  diagnostic  and  lab- 
oratory teats;  X-ray,  radium,  and  radioac- 
tive Isotope  treatment;  blood  or  blood  plasma 
not  donated  or  replaced;  anesthetics  and 
oxygen;    and    rental   of   durable   medical   or 


surgical  equipment  such  as  hosi^tal  beds  or 
wheelchairs;  or 

"(B)  payment  of  benefits  for  the  foregoing 
charges  may  l>e  subject  to  a  deductible  of 
not  more  than  $200  in  a  calendar  year  and  a 
lifetime  maximum  of  not  less  than  $10,000; 
If  a  medical  care  insurance  program  which  is 
otherwise  qualified  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  offers  protection  tor  individuals 
tinder  age  65  as  well  as  those  65  and  over, 
such  program  shall  be  considered  a  'qualified 
medical  care  insurance  program  for  the  aged' 
for  purposes  of  this  section  but  only  with 
respect  to  Iseneficlarles  who  are  65  years  of 
age  or  over. 

"(b)  DxiTNmoN  OF  Carrier. — 'Carrier' 
means  a  voluntary  association,  corporation, 
partnership,  or  other  nongovernmental 
organization  which  lawfully  offers  a  health 
benefits  plan. 

"(c)  Allowance  of  Credit. — There  shall  be 
allowed  to  an  individual,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  subtitle  for  the 
taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  premiums  paid  during  the  tax- 
able year  by  such  individual  under  one  or 
more  qualified  medical  care  insurance  pro- 
grams for  the  aged  (as  defined  In  subsection 
(a) ) ,  to  the  extent  that  the  aggregate  of 
such  premiums  does  not  exceed  $150  for  any 
one  person  covered  by  such  program  or  pro- 
grams, plus 

"(d)  iNDivmuALS  Eligible  for  Credit. — 
llie  credit  under  subsection  (c)  shall  be 
allowable  to  a  taxpayer  only  if — 

"(1)  he  is  the  beneficiary  of  the  medical 
care  insurance  program  involved  and  is  65 
years  of  age  or  over,  and  his  income  does  not 
exceed  $4,000  or  $8,000  in  combined  income 
with  his  spouse  in  his  last  taxable  year,  or 
he  files  a  sworn  statement  that  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  be  applies  for  the  credit 
his  Income  will  not  exceed  these  limits,  or 

"(2)  each  beneficiary  for  whom  the 
premiums  were  paid  under  such  program  is 
a  person  65  years  of  age  or  over  who  bears 
any  of  the  relationships  to  the  taxpayer  de- 
fined under  section  152(a). 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  individual 
shall  be  considered  to  be  65  years  of  age  or 
over  throughout  any  taxable  year  if  he  has 
attained  such  age  by  the  close  of  such  year. 

"(e)  Coverage  Certificates. — Each  insur- 
ance carrier  offering  a  qualified  medical  care 
insurance  program  for  the  aged  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (a) )  shall  issue,  to  each  indi- 
vidual who  is  covered  under  such  program,  a 
medical  care  coverage  certificate  setting 
forth  the  name  of  the  insured,  the  amount  of 
the  premium,  and  a  certification  that  the 
coverage  meets  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 
The  credit  provided  by  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  allowed  for  any  taxable  year  only  if  such 
certificate  or  a  copy  thereof  is  attached  to 
the  taxpayer's  return  for  such  year. 

"(f)  Credit  in  Case  of  Certain  Employ- 
™»- — ^Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  if  any  employer 
provides  protection  against  medical  costs  for 
its  retired  employees  who  are  65  years  of  age 
or  over  by  purchasing  coverage  few  such  re- 
tired employees  under  one  or  more  qualified 
medical  care  insurance  programs  for  the 
aged,  such  employer  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  sub- 
title equal  to  the  amount  of  the  credit  to 
which  it  would  be  entitled  under  subsection 
(c)  (1)  if  It  were  an  individual  taxpayer  and 
such  retired  employees  were  persons  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d)  (2) . 

"(g)  Individuals  Not  Deriving  F^tll  Ben- 
EFTT  Prom  Credit. — In  the  case  of  any  Indi- 
vidual— 

"(1)   who  is  65  years  of  age  or  over, 

"(2)  whose  tax  under  this  subtitle  for  the 
taxable  year  will  be  less  than  $160  (as  esti- 
mated in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate),  and 

"(3)  who  is  not  the  beneficiary  of  a  qual- 
ified medical  care  Insurance  program  for 
the  aged. 


the  Secretary  shall  upon  application  by 
such  individual  issue  to  him  a  medical  care 
insurance  premium  certificate  which  may  be 
used  by  him  in  pvu-chasing  coverage  under 
such  a  program  and  will  be  redeemed  for 
cash  by  the  Secretary  when  presented  by  an 
insurance  carrier  who  certifies  that  it  was 
accepted  in  payment  of  the  premiums  on 
such  a  program.  The  amount  for  which  any 
certificate  will  be  redeemed  imder  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  the  amount  of  the 
premiums  pmyable  on  the  program  for  the 
year  or  $150.  whichever  is  less,  reduced  by 
the  amount  (if  any)  of  the  Individual's  tax 
for  such  year  as  estimated  under  clause  (2) 
of  such  sentence  and  further  adjusted  (un- 
less such  an  adjustment  would  be  inequi- 
table or  impose  vmdue  hardship)  to  take  ac- 
count of  any  amoimts  by  which  benefits 
made  available  to  such  individual  under 
this  subsection  in  previous  years  were  great- 
er or  less  than  they  would  have  been  if  the 
estimate  under  such  clause  (2)  for  such 
jrears  had  been  correct.  No  certificate  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  issued  to  any  indi- 
vidual fc«'  any  taxable  year  unless  he  fur- 
nishes the  Secretary  with  satisfactory  proof 
of  his  compliance  with  clauses  (1),  (2),  and 
(3)  of  the  first  sentence. 

"(h)  Credit  Not  To  Cause  Refund  of 
Tax. — The  credit  allowed  by  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  reduced 
by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  tinder 
sections  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit). 
34  (relating  to  credit  for  dividends  received 
by  Individuals) ,  35  (relating  to  partially  tax- 
exempt  interest),  and  37  (relating  to  re- 
tirement income) . 

"(i)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
(including  regulations  providing  for  the 
application  of  this  section  In  the  case  of 
Joint  returns)  as  may  t>e  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  IV 
is  amended  by  striking  out 

"Sec.    38.  Overpayments  of   tax." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  38.  Costs  of  medical  care  for  the 
aged. 

"Sec.  39.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

Sac.  4.  Section  213  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  deduction  for 
medical,  dental,  etc.  expenses)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  8Ul}sectlon: 

"(h)  Exclusion  of  Amounts  Allowed  as 
CREDrr. — Any  expense  allowed  as  a  credit 
under  section  38  shall  not  be  treated  as  an 
expense  paid  for  medical  care  for  purposes 
of  this  section." 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  see  it,  the  major 
problem  we  must  solve  is  that  of  some 
nine  million  retired  people  who  live 
modestly,  perhaps  frugsOly,  and  have 
equipped  themselves  to  meet  the  normal 
expenses  of  retirement  including  the  ex- 
penses of  minor  Illness.  They  cannot 
afford  adequate  health  insurance,  as  can 
the  three  or  four  million  at  the  top  of 
the  over-65  Income  scale,  nor  are  they 
eligible  for  the  assistance  tmder  old  age 
assistance  or  Kerr-MlUs.  available  to  the 
five  or  six  million  who  are  in  the  lower 
income  levels.  Unfortunately,  under 
present  circumstances  any  member  of 
this  middle  income  group  can  be  wiped 
out  financially  if  he  or  his  spouse  has 
a  major  Illness.  The  retiree  or  hla  sur- 
vivor may  be  pushed  down  into  the  ranks 
of  the  indigent  by  the  costs  of  a  major 
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Illness.  This  is  the  situation  I  deplore 
and  wish  to  eorrect 

Of  course,  aa  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
Bow  bill  win  take  care  of  the  indigent  as 
well,  and  it  wUl  relieve  Uiese  millions  of 
good  Amerteana  ci  the  constant  fear  of 
medical  expense  which  now  casts  a  cloud 
over  what  otherwise  might  be  happy  and 
productive  years. 

H.R.  21  Is  saperlor  to  any  other  ap- 
proach I  have  seen  because : 

First,  it  is  vobmtary. 

Second,  it  prsivklea  generous  coverage 
to  take  care  of  major  medical  expenses, 
to  the  maximum  possible  extent. 

Third,  it  does  not  require  a  new  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram. 

Fourth,  it  would  not  permit  Federal 
control  or  intorference  in  health  care. 

Fifth,  it  will  provide  for  everyone  who 
cannot  afford  to  take  care  of  himself,  but 
does  not  provide  unneeded  benefits  for 
wealthy  persons. 

Sixth,  it  win  be  supported  by  all  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  who  pay 
taices.  Just  as  almost  every  other  national 
need  is  satisflsd  out  of  national  iiKxmie — 
rather  than  taoposs  all  of  the  burden  on 
wage  earners  covered  by  social  security. 

Seventh.  It  wfll  encourage  family  re- 
sponsibility toward  older  people. 

Eighth,  It  win  remove  this  issue  from 
the  realm  of  partisan  politics  once  and 
for  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  aU  of  us  can 
give  this  issiis  oar  most  sympathetic  at- 
tention and  try  to  deal  with  It  effectively 
at  this  session  of  Confess.  Let  us  lay 
aside  partlsanslilp  and  abandon  the 
repetition  of  argtiments  pro  and  con  the 
social  security  approach  to  his  problem. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  we  will  not  reach 
agreement  on  the  social  security  formula 
and  all  of  its  implirations.  I  urge  that 
we  move  ahead  to  the  consideration  of 
my  proposaL  I  am  confident  that  all 
tuax  and  woman  of  wood  wlU  can  siipport 
HJL  21  and  that  wo  will  win  the  lasting 
gratHode  of  tlie  older  citizens  of  this 
eomJtry  if  we  enact  a  constructive  pro- 
gram now. 


PROPOSED  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN 
TREATY 

'me  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL).  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
July  36.  Preaklent  Keimedy  called  for  a 
national  debate  over  the  advisability  of 
entering  into  the  proposed  partial  nuclear 
test  bcm  treaty  now  before  the  UJ3. 
8«iate. 

The  concept  of  a  truly  national 
strategy  tmderstood  by  aU  American 
clUsens  was  soggested  by  the  House  Re- 
publican policy  committee  in  its  studies 
on  American  stnUegy  and  strength. 
Issued  in  Jwam  of  1960.  Inherent  tn  this 
eoneept  Is  the  necessity  for  public  debate 
on  Btrategie  qotettons  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  firm  deeislop. 

We  thus  wetasae  the  President's  call 
for  such  a  debate. 

It  Is,  howwsr,  tapoesible  to  conduct  a 
meaningful  national  discussion  of  this 
highly  comptai  subject  unless  the  real 


significance  of  a  partial  nuclear  test  ban 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  made 
clear  to  all  Americans. 

In  arriving  at  this  national  debate  on 
the  question  of  signing  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  I  think  the  American  people 
ought  to  have  direct  access  to  the 
treaty  itself,  which,  after  all.  Is  quite 
short  and  would  not  occupy  over  a  few 
colxmins  of  newspaper  space.  I  hopw  and 
urge  that  the  daily  newspapers  in  the 
country  will  print  the  proposed  treaty  in 
its  entirety  so  that  the  people  can  make 
their  decision,  according  to  their  best 
judgment,  on  an  informed  basis. 

I  think  our  committee  is  in  agreement 
that  the  treaty  should  not  be  prejudged 
until  all  the  facts  are  in,  and  until  we 
have  heard  from  our  military  spokesmen, 
not  their  alleged  sayings,  who  bear  such 
a  heavy  responsibility  for  our  survival. 
Certainly  I  have  not  prejudged  it  and  I 
want  to  emphasize  that,  even  if  it  were 
the  House  that  was  responsible  for  giving 
Its  advice  and  consent,  I  have  not  made 
up  my  own  mind  whether  the  treaty 
should  or  should  not  be  ratified.  We 
must  hope  and  pray  for  success  and 
peace,  and  so  forth.  Surely  we  are 
mature  enough  as  men  and  humani- 
tarians to  sit  down  and  figure  out  how  to 
use  our  awesome  knowledge.  I  have 
faith  In  informed  peoples"  judgment. 

About  one  provision  in  the  treaty  I  am 
particularly  concerned,  however,  even 
though  it  is  in  the  preamble,  paragraph 
2  thereof,  and  not  in  the  main  body. 

I  find  that  many  people  do  not  even 
know  there  is  a  preamble  to  this  treaty. 
Others  say  It  Is  of  no  importance.  But 
thhik  of  the  significance  that  we  attach 
to  the  preamble  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  After  all,  looking  back  on 
that  great  document  of  all  time,  the  pre- 
amble remains  the  most  significant  part 
and  its  importance  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  second  p€UTi- 
graph  of  the  preamble  to  the  proposed 
test  ban  treaty  reveals  we  are  committing 
the  United  States  to  a  program  of  speedy, 
progressive,  and  complete  disarmament 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Let  me  read  it.  In  establishing  the 
original  parties  to  the  treaties,  it  says  in 
paragraph  2  of  the  preamble : 

Proclaim >ng  m  their  prliK^lpaJ  aim.  the 
spee<llest  poaslble  achievement  of  an  agree- 
ment on  general  and  complete  dlaannaoaent 
under  strict  International  control  in  acocrd- 
azu;*  with  the  obJectlTe*  of  the  United  Na- 
Uona  which  would  put  an  end  to  the  arma- 
menta  race  and  eliminate  the  Incentive  to 
the  producUoa  and  teetlng  of  all  kinds  of 
weapoas.  including  nuclear  weapons. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  itself.  I  am  not  at  all  convinced 
that  we  are  ready  or  that  we  should  com- 
mit the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple to  a  program  of  complete  disarma- 
ment under  the  United  Nations  super- 
vision. I  do  not  have  that  much  faith 
in  the  United  Nations  as  a  police  force — 
certainly,  not  at  this  time  nor  in  the 
foreseeable  future  after  Katanga,  after 
Laos,  and  after  many  of  the  other  fail- 
ures that  it  has  undergone.  I  do  not  feel 
that  Korea  has  been  a  success. 

But  by  agreeing  to  paragraph  two  of 
this  preamble,  this  provision  that  I  have 


read,  I  can  furthermore  see  where  we  can 
enable  Mr.  Khru&hchev  to  put  increa&ing 
pressure  on  us  to  accept  total  disarma- 
ment, of  all  arms,  by  virtue  of  our  total 
commitment  in  this  treaty. 

I,  for  one,  would  like  to  sec  the  admin- 
istration explain  this  ccxnmitment:  and 
the  press,  to  pursue  the  reasons  for  its 
iiv;lusion. 

There  are  many  serious  questions  that 
can  be  asked  about  the  treaty  that  may 
be  asked  about  the  treaty  as  a  whole,  and 
this  subject  in  particular: 

First.  The  wisdom  of  any  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  which  has  long 
had  a  history  of  abrogating  treaties 
when  it  so  suits  them  to  do. 

Second.  The  advisability  of  limiting 
the  development  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Third.  The  very  effects  approval  of 
this  treaty  may  have  need  to  be  fully 
debated. 

Its  effect  upon  our  position  in  the  cold 
war. 

The  whole  subject  has  been  clouded  by 
the  mists  of  uncertainty  and  lack  of  rea- 
son and  emotion  and  most  certainly, 
perhaps,  misinformation  or  withholding 
information.  Before  any  genuine  debate 
can  be  undertaken,  therefore,  these  mists 
must  be  disspeUed  by  the  warm  sunlight 
of  facts  and  reasons. 

In  keeping  with  this  goal,  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Kansas, 
Representative  Garner  Shriver;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska,  Representative 
Ralph  Bexrmamn;  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  Representative  Eo  GumNiY;  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Representative 
Ed  Forkman;  and  the  gentleman  from 
Utah,  Representative  Sherkan  Lloyd. 
join  with  me  in  discussing  the  many 
facets  of  the  vexacious  problem. 

I  see  a  member  of  the  Space  and 
Atomic  Energy  Joint  Committee  of  the 
two  bodies  on  the  floor  and  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  that  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, Hon.  Craig  Hosmir,  at  this  point. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  others  who 
will  follow  him  for  responding  so  ably 
to  the  President's  request  that  this  treaty 
be  debated  fully  and  that  it  be  under- 
stood ;  and  that  its  limitations  be  clearly 
defined;  and  that  a  piercing  examina- 
tion be  made  of  it — not  only  of  the  words 
and  not  only  as  to  what  might  be  be- 
tween the  lines  but  between  the  words 
themselves — because  this  embarks  the 
United  States  of  America  on  a  new  and 
possibly  dangerous  course  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation.  We  face,  I  think,  as  the 
President,  as  Dean  Rusk,  as  William  Fos- 
ter— almost  everybody — admits  a  strong, 
aggressive,  and  determined  enemy. 

That  enemy  is  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  which,  according  to 
Marxist-Leninist  dogma,  has  dedicated 
itself  to  world  domination  and  must  so 
dedicate  itself  so  that  communism  will 
be  safe.  So  long  as  there  are  competing 
systems  it  fears  its  possibilities  of  sur- 
vival are  less  than  those  which  would 
be  tenable  to  their  leaders. 

Now.  for  the  last  15  years  the  inter- 
national Commimist  conspiracy  as  led 
by  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  restrained 
from  achieving  its  objectives  of  univer- 
sality by  the  presence  of  a  very  strong 
American  nuclear  deterrent.    To  venture 
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into  seeking  world  domination  by  the 
explosive  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
mean  an  instant  retaliation  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  a  retaliation 
which  would  inflict  such  deadly  damage 
upon  the  Soviet  homeland,  the  base  of 
Communist  aggression,  that  Communist 
leaders  cannot  afford  to  risk  it. 

That  American  nuclear  military  su- 
periority and  our  capability  to  deter  nu- 
clear attack  has  been  achieved  and  has 
been  maintained  by  American  scientists 
in  our  own  nuclear  laboratories  under 
conditions  of  open  competition.  NOw 
those  conditions  are  to  be  chaaaged.  New 
ground  rules  are  to  be  adopted  by  this 
treaty.  The  scientists'  hands  are  giring 
to  be  tied  in  the  sense  that  they  are  re- 
stricted in  their  experiment  status  to  the 
one  environment  of  the  underground. 
Is  it  possible  that  America  can  still  main- 
tain its  nuclear  superiority — maintain 
the  shield  that  protects  us  from  explo- 
sive attack  under  these  conditions?  Per- 
hai3s  it  is.  The  President  believes  It  is. 
The  Secretary  of  State  believes  It  Is. 
However,  there  is  a  substantial  body  of 
opinion  tn  this  country  that  believes  it 
is  not  possible.  Such  men  as  Dr.  Edward 
Teller,  who  have  devoted  almost  a  life- 
time to  the  development  of  this  very 
kind  of  weaponry,  say  no.  They  say  that 
under  these  conditions  people  of  talent, 
of  toprwtch  ability,  will  drift  away  from 
our  laboratories  over  a  period  of  time 
and  that  our  efforts  In  this  field  win  be 
carried  on  by  second-rate  individuals 
while  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  win 
be  carried  on  by  topflight  scientists. 

The  President  himself  on  lAuwh  S, 
1962,  in  aimounclng  the  resumption  of 
US.  atmospheric  testing  so  stated  that 
It  would  be  Impossible  under  circum- 
stances where  experiments  cannot  be 
brought  to  fruition  and  where  programs 
are  in  a  category  of  deadend  progrMMS 
waiting  for  somebody  else  to  break  a 
treaty — under  those  conditions,  said  the 
President,  we  eould  not  keep  topflight 
scientists  at  work.  That  was  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  1962.  I  think  that  the  Nation 
Is  entitled  to  an  explanation,  a  strong 
explanation,  from  his  own  lips  as  to  why 
this  situation  does  not  pertain  In  IMS. 

Also,  I  think  the  people  of  the  umted 
States  are  entitled  frtmi  the  Presidents 
own  UPS  to  a  very  strong  explanation 
as  to  another  statement,  a  statement  he 
made  during  the  present  Congress  on 
February  7.  1962,  In  which  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  problems  of  an  atmos- 
pheric treaty  azul  he  pointed  out  that 
the  Iron  Curtain  prevents  us  from  de- 
termining what  Is  going  on  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  It  is  possible  that  under 
an  atmospheric  treaty  such  as  Is  before 
the  other  body  very  massive  prepara- 
tions for  an  extensive  testing  program 
could  be  made  in  secret.  Then  the  So- 
viet Union  would  suddenly  alnogate  the 
treaty  and  carry  out  such  a  program  and 
achieve  a  quantum  Jump  ahcasd  in  nu- 
clear weaponry,  a  Jump  ahead  which 
might  give  them  nudear  superiority. 

Speaking  to  that  situation  in  Frtnuary 
of  1962  the  President  said  an  atmos- 
pheric treaty  without  provisions  for  In- 
spection Inside  the  Soviet  union  to  die- 
cover  such  secret  preparations  would  be 
extremely  vulnerable.  Those  are  the 
crx- 


President's  words  of  1963 — "extremely 
vxilnerable."  Yet  in  1963  he  presents  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  for  ratification  that  very 
treaty  which  he  heretofore  described  as 
extremely  vulnerable.  Therefore.  I  say 
these  Inconsistencies  are  of  such  import 
that  they  reqiiire  a  full,  fair,  complete, 
and  satisfactory  explanation. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to 
Justify  this  treaty  on  the  basis  that  it 
Is  the  same  treaty  offered  by  President 
Eisenhower  to  Premier  Khrushchev  in 
Biarch  of  1959.  Actually  the  words  are 
the  same,  but  the  conditions  under 
which  the  offer  was  made  are  entirely 
different.  In  1959  the  Soviet  Union  did 
not  possess  the  capability  to  manufac- 
ture and  place  in  arsenals  100-megaton 
bombs.  Its  capacity  to  produce  nuclear 
explosives  with  high  yield  at  that  time 
was  much  less  than  ours.  Also  in  1959 
the  Soviet  Union  had  no  antimissile- 
missile  capability.  This  year  Premier 
Khnu^ehev  claims  to  have  such  a  capa- 
bility based  upon  atmospheric  testing, 
a  long  series  of  atmospheric  tests  con- 
ducted by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1961  and 
1962.  He  is  ahead,  then,  in  antimissile 
missilery.  He  is  ahead  in  high-yield 
we^Tons.  The  development  of  both 
these  weapons  requires  atmospheric 
testing. 

Whereas  the  1959  treaty  would  have 
frosen  us  ahead  in  these  fields,  the  1963 
treaty  freeses  the  Soviet  Union  ahead 
in  these  fields.  There  is  no  dispute  that 
the  United  States  today  is  ahead  In  the 
field  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  But 
this  is  a  field  which  does  not  require 
atmospheric  testing.  Progress,  all  kinds 
of  progress  in  tactical  nuclear  weaponry 
can  be  made  easily  with  underground 
tests.  The  treaty  does  not  prohibit  un- 
derground testing.  Therefore  the  So- 
viets are  free  to  catch  up  with  us  in  this 
field  and  they  are  offered  a  50-50  chance 
by  some  breakthrough  to  achieve  superi- 
ority over  us  in  this  field. 

These  are  the  worrisome  aspects  mili- 
tarily of  the  partial  test  ban  treaty  that 
should  concern  every  American. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man remark  about  the  duty  of  Amori- 
eans  to  debate  this  matter.  I  heard  the 
gentleman  express  the  hope  that  the 
news  media  of  America  would  assume  a 
strong  responsibility  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic so  that  its  debate  on  the  matter 
could  be  informed.  I  also  noticed,  as  a 
practical  matter,  that  insofar  as  the 
newspapers  in  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
New  York  and  Washington  are  con- 
oemed  practically  nothing  is  contained 
in  either  the  news  or  the  editorial  pages 
of  these  newspapers  by  way  of  informa- 
tion to  Americans  on  anything  but  the 
so-called  advantage  of  such  a  treaty. 

Mr.  [^;>eaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
these  newspapers  are  not  executing  their 
responsibility.  It  is  notable  that  only 
yesterday  in  order  for  any  surfi  informa- 
tion to  see  the  light  of  print  in  a  Wash- 
ington newspaper,  a  gentleman  of  South 
Bend,  Ind..  had  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
buying  a  full-page  advertisemoU  in  or- 
der to  reiMint  a  speech  on  this  subject 
by  Adm.  Chester  Ward  who  la  an  au- 
thority not  only  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
weaponry  but  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national law. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  notable,  too,  that 
even  at  the  Conference  in  Moscow  the 
delegation  sent  by  the  ttalted  States  did 
not  include  any  recognised  expert  in  the 
field  of  international  law.  It  did  not 
include  any  military  people  to  advise  on 
the  military  impHcations. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  does  this 
mean?  It  simply  means  that  when  the 
chips  are  down  in  the  future,  when  some- 
body wants  to  know  what  the  words  of 
this  treaty  mean,  it  win  be  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  and 
not  the  men  in  the  administration  of 
the  United  States  of  America  that  con- 
trol. Tlierefore,  it  is  a  Russian  treaty, 
it  is  a  Kremlin  treaty,  it  is  a  treaty  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  not  a  treaty  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  so  generously  yielding  to  me  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Well,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  ccmtributing  to  this  discussion, 
to  this  vexatious  problem,  and  again 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  dedi- 
cated, intensive,  perceptive  research. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  On  August  7  of  this 
year  an  extremely  informative  statement 
was  made  onHy  to  well  over  100  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  by  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Pos- 
sony,  the  directs-  of  the  Hoover  Institu- 
tion on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace.  Dr. 
Possony  has  kindly  placed  these  remarks 
in  written  form  and  for  the  information 
of  all  Members  of  the  Congress,  I  a^ 
imanlmous  consent  to  insert  them  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Miller  of  California).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  Uie  gentleman 
from  Cahf  omla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows : 

ST71UCAXT    SXaTBiaCNT    AKO    AMFLXTICAZIOII    OT 
RXMLAUES  ON   THX  NUCLBSJl  TXST  BaW  MaDE 

ON  AucTXBT  7,   1883,  TO  Miarawrs  or  thk 

HOUBK    OV   BSPBaBXMTATIVBS   ST    Da.    STETAJir 

T.  PoasoMT,  Boovxa  ImTzrcmov 

TiM  tut  ban,  ••  pre— ntty  wiltten,  will 
allow  tb*  Soviet  Union  to  ashiwe  mi—lve 
military  rapcriorlty  ov«  the  United  Btatee. 

Ttim  Bovleti  now  enjoy  Wjwilmtty  In  Mg- 
yleld  weapoae  they  probably  luive  a  «e- 
llTcrable  SO-megaton  warhead,  they  clatm  to 
poesees  •  lOO-megaton  warlieed  and  elBO  a 
ISO-megaton  bomb,  niere  la  bo  intriUgeBce 
methodolgy  through  whld)  tbeee  elalHW  can 
be  diiproyed  dependably.  Aeeordlngly,  the 
yield  of  Amaican  mlssllee — and  therefore 
the  yMd-to-wetght  ratio— moat  be  tacreaaed 
by  a  factor  cf  B  to  10  or  even  mora.  Sub- 
stantial yield  Inereaaee  also  are  neeeaaltated 
to  keep  paee  with  the  hardening  of  Soviet 
mlwUe  litee,  which  was  dlselosed  by  Oecre- 
tary  McNamara. 

The  treaty  prohibits  the  proper  derelop- 
Bieut  of  Amerlean  anttanlssQes  by  laectud- 
Ing  the  determlnatloai  of  the  phanoaenelogy 
of  nuclear  blasts  at  varlooa  altttudM:  the 
development  of  warheads  opCtanal  ftar  Inter- 
ceptton,  lnclu<nng  neutron  derloes;  the  de- 
termination at  the  effects  of  nuclear  blasts 
in  vartoQS  yields  on  warning,  radar,  and  other 
electionie  systems. 

(Note  that  an  efleetlre  antimlsstte  system 
may  require  large  and  preferably  dean  laiga- 
yleld  weapons.  Hote  farther  that  the  Soviets 
may  be  in  the  process  of  deploying  an  initial 
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antlmlMll*  f rtwn  now:  apparentlr  they 
have  oondvetad  most  of  thm  t«sU  they  need 
to  ftdUcT*  ■ntlmiwHt  tcetmolofy.  Accord- 
ing to  Hanwm  BaUhrln.  they  wen  able  to 
Intercept  tifo  mlasllM  with  one  large  antl- 
mlaalle  wartiMid.) 

The  treaty  pnrmtiU  the  United  SUtee 
from  deTeloptag  diCenalTe  weapons  through 
which  eupcrylaM  and  poealbly  glgaton  war- 
heads plaoMI  In  orbit  cotUd  be  neutralized 
or  destroyed. 

( Note  that  for  tlie  Soviets  to  install  a  space 
dellTery  system,  additional  nuclear  tesu  may 
not  be  neoeenry:  most  additional  testing 
will  bear  on  epaee  Tehlcles  and  support  op- 
erational equlpoMBt.) 

The  tieety  pveeludes  atmospheric  plow- 
share Bhoto.  dMplte  the  fact  that  such  shots 
would  be  uaed  only  if  they  did  not  entail 
fallout. 

(Note  that  deeplte  the  economic  potential 
of  plowshare  for  virtually  all  countries,  the 
treaty  is  for  an  indefinite  duration  It  does 
not  even  contain  a  clause  authorizing  mu- 
tually and  fully  supervised  plowshare 
ezploslons.) 

The  test  ban  treaty  jeopardizes  the  tradi- 
tional American  strategy  aiming  at  the  deter- 
rence of  nuclear  war.  It  does  so  by  preclud- 
ing the  eetabUahment  of  a  genuinely  in- 
vulnerable and  at  the  same  time  eflTectlve 
second  strike  force. 

Ovir  missile  bases  are  designed  for  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  hardness.  Yet  their  real  ca- 
pability to  wltbetand  nuclear  blasts  of  vari- 
ous yields  haa  never  been  tested  experimen- 
tally and  therefore  remains  unknown  It  is 
to  be  suppoeed  that  the  Sovleu  know  the 
precise  vulnerability  of  their  own  hardened 
sites  and  poaeeai  escellent  experimental  data 
to  evaluate  the  hardnees  of  U.S.  sites. 

The  vulnerability  of  Polaris  subnuirlnes 
against  nuclear  underwater  explosions  has 
not  been  determined. 

The  United  States  has  never  tested  a  full 
weapons  aaaeaBbly,  i.e.,  an  Atlas  together 
with  its  nuclear  warhead.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviets  have  ex- 
ecuted such  teate.  (Note  that  experimental 
shots  of  this  type  could  be  carried  out  with 
clean  ezploelvea.) 

Contrary  to  allegations,  the  treaty  Is  not 
self -enforcing.  Vot  example,  shots  in  deep 
space  cannot  preaently  be  detected  and  their 
origin  cannot  be  verified.  (Also  the  stipula- 
tions concerning  nuclear  assUtance  to  other 
countrlee  are  not  self-enforcing  ) 

Small-yield  ibots  in  near  space  may  escape 
detection  and  verlflcatlon.  Note  that  while 
space  launchee  may  be  detected,  the  detec- 
tion of  nuclear  blasts  in  space  requires  a  sys- 
tasn  based  on  earth  sensors,  on  satellites  in 
near  orbits,  and  on  satellites  orbiting  around 
the  sun.  Only  parts  of  such  a  system  exist 
today.  The  whiiu  system  could  be  designed 
but  would  ba  extremely  expensive,  and  its 
dependability  would  have  to  be  determined 
by  experimental  shots.  Even  if  the  system 
were  ftilly  developed,  cheating  probably 
would  remain  feasible. 

(Note  furtlMr  that  the  argument  accord- 
ing to  which  teetlng  in  space,  being  "too 
expensive,"  eaa  be  disregarded,  is  meaning- 
less: testa  designed  to  discover  effects  in  a 
space  environment  must  necessarily  be  held 
in  space.  Furthermore,  tests  with  extremely 
high  yields  muet  necessarily  be  held  in  deep 
space.) 

Thoiigh  the  treaty  authorizes  underground 
testa,  it  doee  not  provide  for  the  possibility 
that  an  aoddant  may  occur  and  some  radio- 
activity may  be  vented.  If  such  venting 
were  to  ooeur.  the  accident  may  be  con- 
strued as  a  vtoiatlon.  Ck>nversely.  to  prevent 
such  a  development,  the  XJ3.  Oovernment 
may  reduce  ttte  number  of  underground 
tests,  restrict  the  program  to  minimal  yields, 
and  perhapa  stop  the  entire  underground 
program. 

"Hie  treaty  does  not  contain  a  definition  of 
such  terms  ee  "nuclear  explosions"  or 
"tests." 


The  test  ban  treaty  may  be  a  vehicle 
through  which  states  which  are  presently 
unrecogiUzed.  may  obtain  recognition  by  Im- 
plication. 

The  treaty  seems  to  authorize  every  signa- 
tory to  undertake  underground  tests 
Therefore,  the  treaty  which  is  praised  as  an 
instrument  to  prevent  proliferation.  In 
reality  authorizes  such  proliferation. 

There  Is  a  type  of  agreement  which  would 
be  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  control  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
would  be  compatible  with  U  S  security  in- 
terests This  treaty  would  have  the  follow- 
ing  broad   features: 

A  convention  to  restrict  and  Ui  the  extent 
practical,  eliminate  fallout.  This  would 
Imply  an  agreement  to  test  in  the  atmus- 
phere  only  with  clean  weapons,  or.  In  the 
case  of  necessity,  use  only  weapons  with 
reduced  fallout 

Such  a  treaty  also  could  put  a  limit  on  the 
yields  for  each  single  shot 

The  treaty  would  authorize  underground 
shots  as  well  as  shots  In  Isolated  lakes 

The  treaty  would  authorize  space  shots 
and  perhaps  Include  provisos  for  yields  and 
distances 

The  treaty  would  formulate  a  procedure 
for  atmospheric  plowshare  shots 

The  treaty  would  provide  for  a  procedure 
to  handle  the  suM^ldental  venting  of  under- 
ground shots:  and  obligate  all  signatories  to 
register  underground  tests  iThe  latter 
stipulation  may  help  to  take  care  of  Senator 
Jackson's  observation  that  henceforth  our 
Intelligence  of  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  may 
deteriorate  ) 

As  a  corollary  to  the  test  ban  agreement, 
the  administration  should  commit  itself  t<3 
the  following  course  of  action 

Utilization  of  underground  testing  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  all-fusion,  neutron  and 
clean  weapons,  Including  the  utilization  of 
underground  testing  In  vacuum,  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  antimissile  warheads 

Development  of  underground  test  tech- 
niques to  determine  hardness  of  sites  and 
equipments,  vulnerability  of  submarines, 
and  sensitivity  of  electronic  equipment. 

The  administration  must  commit  Itself 
also  to  maintain  and  constantly  Increase  the 
firepower  of  the  United  States,  and  for  this 
purpose  shelve  plans  for  the  curtailment  of 
the  production  of  fissile  materials  as  well  as 
activate  plans  for  the  procurement  of  car- 
riers suitable  to  deliver  large-yield  warheads 
or  bombs. 

The  administration  must  commit  itself  to 
carry  out.  If  necessary,  such  atmospheric 
tests  that  are  required  to  preserve  American 
military  superiority  and  our  second-strike 
capability. 

The  United  States  must  commit  Itself  to 
provide  select  allies  with  nuclear  know-how, 
components  and  weapons  needed  for  the  ac- 
tivation Eind  continuing  effectiveness  of 
NATO  Specifically,  mea.sures  must  be  taken 
to  deter  aggression  In  Europe  by  providing 
(or  help  to  provide)  antimissile  and  anti- 
aircraft defenses  and  deploy  adequate  num- 
ber of  tactical  weapons  to  prevent  ground 
Invasion. 

( Note  that  tactical  wejtpons  may  be  needed 
In  large  numbers  and  very  small  yields 
Technology  must  be  Improved  to  allow  the 
cheap  procurement  of  such  weapons  Note 
further  that  the  treaty  will  necessitate  a 
partial  change  In  US  strategy,  and  that  thl.s 
change  must  Include  the  establishment  of 
effective  deterrents  in  Europe  Note  lastly 
that  a  multilateral  retaliatory  force  Is  not 
enough  to  achieve  such  deterrence  but  that 
defensive  and  tactical  weap<jns  are  perhap.s 
even  more  important  » 

The  test  ban  treaty  corresponds  to  the  fol- 
lowing Soviet  strategic  developments 

The  Soviets  presumably  have  done  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  testing  required  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  next  generation  of  their 
weapon  systems  Since  we  have  not  done  stj 
the  test  ban  is  to  their  unilateral  advantage. 


The  adoption  of  a  more  radical  Soviet 
strategy  is  suggested  by  the  recent  appoint- 
ment of  Marshal  Blryuzov  as  chief  of  staff. 
Except  for  their  superyleld  devices  which 
presumably  could  be  used  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  orbital  bombs  In  the  200-  to  500- 
megaton  range,  the  new  strategy  probably 
cannot  yet  be  Implemented  and  must  await 
the  development  of  further  difficult  and 
complex  advances  In  space  vehicles,  missile 
Interception,  etc.  Consequently,  the  test  ban 
treaty  helps  the  Soviets  to  gain  time. 

Indirectly,  the  test  ban  helps  the  Soviets 
to  perpetuate  their  present  unilateral  MHBM 
threat  against  Europe. 

The  test  ban  treaty  will  help  to  delay  or 
block  American  developments  and  notably 
delay  Improvements  In  the  yleld-to-welght 
ratio  Consequently,  the  acquisition  of 
superyleld  weapons  as  well  as  very  small 
ICBM  8,  tactical  weapons,  space  capabilities, 
antlmlsslles,  etc  ,  will  be  delayed  or  Impeded 
and  the  Polaris  and  Mlnuteman  systems  as 
well  as  our  second  strike  strategy  will  remain 
Ineffective  In  addition,  the  treaty  will  tend 
to  weaken  and  perhaps  destroy  NATO.  The 
application  of  plowshare  techniques  to  ac- 
celerate economic  progress  and  Increase  the 
value  of  our  aid  programs  will  be  precluded. 

FuUtlcally,  the  test  ban  treaty  helps  Khru- 
shchev by  posing  as  an  apostle  of  peace  Ije- 
fore  the  Russian  people  and  the  world,  while 
at  the  same  time,  he  Is  able  to  convince  his 
opponents  within  the  party  that  he  does  suc- 
ceed  In  entrapping   the   Imperialists. 

The  most  amazing  aspect  of  the  current 
debate  Is  that  we  Indulge  in  estimates  about 
Soviet  intentions  and  explain  the  ban  as  an 
attempt  by  the  Kremlin  to  Isolate  Red  China, 
and  perhaps  reduce  economic  burdens.  All 
these  motivations  exist,  but  they  are  of  a 
temporary  nature. 

But  there  are  other  factors  to  consider. 
For  example,  we  virtually  Ignore  the  Soviet 
record  In  violating  treaties  of  strategic  sig- 
nificance We  refuse  to  acknowledge  that 
long  or  Infinite  duration  treaties  cannot  be 
concluded  with  nations  whose  constitution 
(art.  49-0)  allows  the  Instantaneous  repudi- 
ation of  any  treaty  and  whose  government.  In 
the  absence  of  a  firm  succession  procedure, 
lacks  continuity  and  responsibility.  How 
long  is  Khrushchev  to  rule?  Who  will  suc- 
ceed htm? 

But  perhaps  the  most  discouraging  aspect 
of  our  performance  Is  that  we  do  not  even 
discuss  whether  or  not  this  treaty  Is  a  de- 
liberate ruse,  a  strategic  trap,  or  a  stratagem, 
as  It  must  be  If  the  Kremlin  follows  the  pre- 
scriptions of  Lenin. 

My  estimate  Is  that  this  treaty  constlttites 
a  ruse  of  war  designed.  In  Lenin's  spirit,  to 
disarm  the  bourgeoisie  and  arm  the  prole- 
tariat. I  maintain  further  that  without 
such  a  treaty  the  Soviets  can  never  hope  to 
achieve  that  measure  of  supremacy  that  Is 
needed  to  neutralize,  blackmail,  attack,  de- 
feat, and  destroy  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  Is  a  ruse  of  war  to  destroy  U.S. 
superiority  by  political  means  and  facilitate 
the  Soviet  strategy  to  complete  the  world 
revolution  with  a  minimum  of  risk  and  with- 
in the  limitation  of  the  material  capabili- 
ties of  the  Soviet  bloc  '  The  treaty  is  in- 
deed an  ambush 


'  Marshal  V  D  Sokolovsky,  "MlUUry 
Strategy.  Soviet  Doctrine  and  Concepts,"  New 
York,  Praeger.  1963,  p  387.  has  disclosed  this 
strategy  In  slightly  deceptive  language:  So- 
viet military  doctrine  considers  war  to  be  the 
Inevitable  outcome  of  Imperialism  and  con- 
siders that  wars  will  finally  disappear  only 
with  the  destruction  of  Imperialism.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Communist  Party  draws  the 
conclusion  that  war  is  not  fatally  Inevitable 
In  the  modem  era,  when  i>olitical  and  eco- 
nomic potentials  to  prevent  a  world  war  are 
being  created,  even  though  imperialism  still 
holds  out  In  a  part  of  the  world.  These  po- 
tentials are  determined,  first  and  foremost, 


1963 


The  test  ban  fits  entirely  with  the 
of  the  Kennedy  admlnlatratlon  whloh  alma 
at  a  reduction  of  tension  and  a  anhatttatltm 
for  a  strategy  of  deterrenee  throagh  anpari- 

orlty  by  minimal  deterrence  and  a  balnnae  of 
terror.  This  strategy  of  concealed  gradual 
unilateral  disarmament  is  characterlced  by 
decisions,  or  trends,  to  cut  the  production 
of  fissile  materials;  to  stop  the  development 
of  new  and  heavy  weapons  carriers  (e.g., 
bombers  and  very  large  mlscllee.  or  large 
yield  warheads  in  preeent  missiles) ;  to  forgo 
the  development  of  military  space  capabili- 
ties and  Instead  push  a  diversion  toward  the 
moon;  unwillingnest  to  move  along  with 
new  types  of  nuclear  weapons;  reluctance  to 
develop  effective  defenses,  on  the  Incompre- 
hensible ground  that  anttanlssllee  may  be 
provocative;  refusal  to  arm  our  allies  and 
subterfuge  to  achieve  their  de  facto  disarma- 
ment (e.g..  the  Skybolt  affair);  partial  with- 
drawal of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  from 
Etu-ope;  extremist  precautions  against  the 
Imaginary  danger  at  accidental  war  to  a 
point  where  in  case  of  attack  the  utilization 
of  our  vraapons  may  be  inhibited;  and  the 
reorientation  of  the  American  military  ef- 
fort toward  arms  that  were  usable  during 
World  War  U  but  whkHx  can  hardly  deter, 
let  alone  win.  world  war  UI. 

Ratification  of  the  test  ban  treaty  would 
Ipso  facto  ratify  the  strategy  of  tmllateral 
American  disarmament.  It  would  constitute 
the  greatest  Soviet  victory  since  the  fall  of 
China. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  8peaker,  we  shall  take 
no  partisan  position  on  this  issue,  for  to 
do  so  would  be  to  open  the  debate  before 
all  of  the  facts  are  in.  We  shall,  however, 
make  every  effort  to  set  forth  the  factors 
which  must  be  considered  before  any  de- 
cision on  the  question  can  be  made  in  a 
rational  manner. 

The  foundations  of  the  national  de- 
bate on  this  subject  must  be  laid  upon 
the  bedrock  of  one  fimdamental  ques- 
tion. Is  a  nuclear  test  ban  with  the  So- 
viet Union  at  this  point  in  the  cold  war 
truly  in  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States? 

Any  treaty  arrived  at  between  two  <«>- 
posing  powers  must  be  based  upon  the 
belief  that  the  mutual  interests  of  both 
will  be  improved.  A  treaty  which  gtves 
irreater  advantage  to  one  of  th«  parties 
Is  essentially  not  a  treaty  at  all  but  Is, 
in  actuality,  a  concession  one  side  has 
made  to  the  other.  Moreover,  such  a 
treaty  carries  within  itself  the  seeds  of 
its  own  destruction  since  the  mutuality 
of  the  agreement  Is  at  beat  momentary. 

It  is  thus  of  prime  Importanee  to  re- 
gard the  proposed  agreement  in  the  light 
of  this  fact.  If  this  treaty  fits  into  this 
category  it  can  never  be  more  than  a 
mere  piece  of  paper. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  now  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Tftxas. 
Representative  Fotm an,  who  will  dis- 
cuss the  more  technical  aspects  of  nu- 
clear weaponry  and  their  effects  upon 
the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
cold  war. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 
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by  the  great  military  power  of  the  socialist 
camp,  which  is  already  an  Insuperable  ob- 
sUicle  to  the  unleashing  of  a  new  world  war 
by  imperlaiut  madmen."  Note  the  phrase: 
"political  •  •  •  potentials  to  prevent  a  world 
war  are  being  created."  "Prevent  war"  means 
in  Communist  semantics,  "Induce  the  sur- 
render of  the  opponent." 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall! 
for  bringing  this  discussion  before  this 
body  and  before  ttie  American  people 
today.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  discussion  and  to 
raise  at  least  some  of  the  questions  I 
know  the  American  people  have  on  their 
minds  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  wisdom  of 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  with  the  So- 
viet Union  can  be  intelligently  debated, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  American 
people  understand  the  effect  of  such  a 
treaty  upon  the  state  of  readiness  of  our 
nuclear  deterrent. 

The  purpose  of  the  existence  of  our 
nuclear  force  is  as  a  deterrent  to  attack. 
If  the  United  States  is  ever  attacked, 
then  our  deterrent  force  has  been  a  fail- 
ure. The  only  way  that  our  nuclear 
force  can  continue  to  be  effective  as  a 
deterrent  is  If  it  is  maintained  at  a  level 
superior  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  long  as  our  force  is  at  such  a  level, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  never  be  suicidal 
enough  to  launch  an  attack  on  us  which 
would  lead  to  their  destruction. 

In  the  light  of  this  consideration, 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  treaty  ban 
on  our  ability  to  maintain  our  superior 
position  over  the  Soviet  Union? 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  Initialed 
in  Moscow,  all  atmospheric  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  banned.  It  is  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  such  testing  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  development 
ot  large-yield  nuclear  devices.  It  is 
known  that  the  Russians,  through  the 
use  of  atmospheric  testing,  have  devel- 
oped a  57-megaton  bomb.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  his  speech  on  July  26,  stated 
that  the  United  States  has  not  at- 
tempted to  develop  weaixttis  with  such 
a  high  yield.  He  thus  dismisses  the  ar- 
gument that  we  must  test  if  we  are  to 
maintain  superiority  over  the  Soviets  in 
nuclear  weaporur,  since  we  have  no  in- 
tention or  need  to  develop  such  large - 
yield  weapons. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  absolutely 
preclude  the  development  by  the  United 
States  of  a  super  bomb — a  weapon  that 
the  Soviet  Union  already  has  in  its 
possession. 

What  are  the  full  ImpUcations  of  this 
ban  which,  over  and  above  preventing 
the  United  States  from  moving  ahead  in 
the  area  of  nuclear  weaponry,  even  pre- 
vents us  from  catching  up? 

We  know  that  the  Russians  have  a  57- 
meffaton  bomb.  They  have  tested  such 
a  weapon,  and  we  recorded  these  tests. 
They  claim  to  have  a  100 -megaton  bomb, 
which  they  have  never  tested.  Although 
the  accuracy  of  this  claim  may  be  dis- 
puted, the  chances  are  good  that  they 
do  have  a  bomb  with  a  yield  in  excess 
of  57  megatons.  The  United  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  not  have  in  its  pos- 
session a  weapon  with  a  greater  yield 
thtm  half  that  of  the  Russian  warhead. 
Furthermore,  we  have  not  developed,  are 
not  developing,  and,  according  to  the 
President,  do  not  plan  to  develop  a  weap- 
on of  any  greater  size.  What  does  this 
mean?  Simply  this:  the  United  States 
must  harden  its  retaliatory  missile  sites 
to  be  able  to  withstand  an  attack  by 
weapons  with  a  force  equal  to  or  greater 


than  57  million  tons  of  TNT,  while  the 
Soviet  Union  has  to  harden  its  second 
strike  missile  bases  enough  to  hold  up 
under  an  attack  of  only  20  to  30  million 
tons  of  TNT.  Thus  we  must  put  more 
time,  money,  and  resources  Into  the  de- 
fense of  our  missile  bases  than  the  Rus- 
sians must,  giving  the  Soviets,  thereby, 
vital  leadtime  over  us  in  this  area. 

There  is  a  second  point  concerning  the 
employment  of  big  bombs — bombs  of  the 
size  the  Russians  have  produced.  A  bomb 
in  the  20-  to  30-megaton  range  is  per- 
fectly adequate  for  the  total  destruction 
of  any  city  in  the  world.  For  destructive 
purposes  alone  our  weaponry  is  adequate. 
But  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  a 
weapon  in  the  50-megaton  range  is  capa- 
ble of  destroying,  or  at  least  temporarily 
disabling,  the  vital  communications  and 
detection  systems  of  the  country. 

We  do  not  have  sufficient  Information 
on  this  fire-ball  blackout  which  affects 
communication  and  detection  systems. 
We  do  not  have  full  Information  about 
the  effects  of  a  nuclear  environment  on 
incoming  missiles  or  if  they  can  pene- 
trate a  blackout  area.  We  do  know  that 
a  nuclear  environment  has  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  Mlnuteman  guidance  sys- 
tem at  great  distances.  A  country  with- 
out its  communications  and  detection 
systems  would  be  almost  totally  crippled, 
and  the  attacking  nation  woiUd  be  able 
to  continue  its  attack  almost  at  will.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  this  capability.  We  do 
not.  Should  not  this  be  a  matter  for 
consideration? 

The  development  of  an  effective  anti- 
missile defense  depends  on  atmospheric 
testing.  The  idea  behind  the  anti-mis- 
sile-missile is  not  one  of  hitting  a  big 
missile  with  a  smaller  one.  This  would 
be  somewhat  like  trying  to  shoot  down 
a  bullet  with  another  bullet.  Rather  the 
principle  of  a  missile  defense  is  an  at- 
mospheric explosion  by  the  antimissile 
missile  which  would  destroy  the  incom- 
ing missile.  The  development  of  this  art 
requires  atmospheric  testing  so  that  it 
may  be  ascertained  what  type  and  size 
explosion  is  the  most  effective  as  an  anti- 
missile defense. 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  nation  which  first  develops 
an  effective  missile  defense  holds  the 
tinimp  card  in  the  cold  war.  If  Russia 
fiist  gets  a  defense  against  missiles,  all 
of  the  nuclear  deterrence  the  United 
States  possesses  will  be  useless.  They 
could  attack  at  will,  at  little  or  no  danger 
to  themselves. 

In  the  area  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
it  also  seems  possible  that  the  United 
States  is  being  led  up  a  Uind  alley.  We 
have  a  lead  over  the  Soviet  Union  in  this 
field.  But  this  is  one  area  where,  under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  Russians 
would  be  allowed  to  test  and  develop, 
since  there  is  no  limitation  on  luvder- 
groimd  testing.  So  while  still  adhering 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  Russians 
would  be  able  to  repair  their  defldeney  in 
this  area,  and  ponibly  surpan  m  in  this 
field.  If  we  are  not  adequately  prepared 
for  a  limited  nuclear  war  with  the  em- 
ployment of  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  we 
would  have  to  make  a  decision  between 
total  defeat  and  total  nuclear  war.   And, 
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If  the  RuasiAiM  had  an  effective  missile 
defence,  and  we  had  none,  the  probable 
result  should  be  elaar  to  anyone. 

We  cannot  ba  certain  that  any  weapon 
will  work  until  it  has  been  tried.  Nuclear 
experts  have  taetifled  that  an  anUbal- 
listic  missile  cannot  be  developed  with- 
out atmospheric  testlnc.  It  could  be  put 
on  the  pad,  but  we  would  not  know  until 
it  was  fired  if  it  would  work. 

In  the  light  of  aU  these  considerations, 
this  treaty  wottld  aeem  to  be  placing  us 
in  the  position  of  allowing  the  Russians 
to  perfect  their  tactical  nuclear  capa- 
bility, their  one  weak  point,  while  we  are 
unable  to  undertake  development  of  big 
bombs  and  an  antimissile  missile,  our 
weakest  and  their  strongest  points. 

Another  important  point  worthy  of 
consideration  in  these  discussions  In- 
volves the  exchange  of  correspondence 
and  various  letters  between  President 
Kennedy  and  BIhrushchev  recently. 
What.  If  anything,  did  these  letters  have 
to  do  with  teet  ban  negotiations?  Was 
this  really  a  prenegotiated  treaty?  What 
commitments.  If  any.  have  been  made  to 
the  Soviets  In  this  exchange?  Are  all 
the  terms  of  this  treaty  spelled  out  or  are 
some  implied? 

These  are  points  which  the  American 
public,  and  we.  as  represenUtlves  of  the 
public,  must  be  considering  in  the  weeks 
ahead.  Are  we  being  led  up  a  nuclear 
blind  alley?  Win  this  treaty  allow  the 
Russians  in  the  future  to  confront  us 
with  an  abeotate  superiority  In  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons,  and  an  effective 
antimissile  system?  Or  does  the  admin- 
istration feel  that  our  smaller  bombs  and 
our  missile  f<vee,  adequately  hardened, 
will  remain  as  an  effective  deterrent  to 
the  Soviet  might?  Let  us  all  consider 
these  questions  well  before  we  make  up 
our  minds  concerning  the  advisability  of 
this  test  ban  treaty. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  his  very  stimulating  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  jrield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Worida  [Mr.  Otjenby  ] . 

Mr.  GURNET.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  me 
great  honor  here  to  Join  my  colleagues 
in  this  great  debate  which  so  affects  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  that  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  have  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  consequences  the 
test  ban  treaty  may  have  upon  oiu-  na- 
tional security.  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  general  question  Involving 
the  danger  of  entering  Into  treaties  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

We  must  ask  "On  what  basis  should 
we  consider  ratlfjring  treaties  with  the 
Soviet  Union?" 

The     Soviet    Union     has     sworn     to 
conquer  us.    They  have  not  yet  Indi- 
cated any  change  of  heart  either  by  word 
or  by  deed.    Thxis  I  believe  that  we  can 
accept  as  vahd.  my  colleague's  sugges- 
tion that  the  Soviets  are  willing  to  sign 
this  treaty  because  they  believe  that  it 
will.  In  a  variety  of  ways,  assist  them 
in  their  efforts  to  dominate  the  world. 
If   the  Sovleta  had   shown  any  real 
concern  ovw  the  cold  war  and  a  genuine 
desire  to  md   that   war   the  proposed 
treaty  would  be  an  excellent  idea.     In 
fact  it  could  be  broadened  to  cover  un- 
dergroiuid  testing  as  well.  But  they  have 


ru>t  shown  that  they  desire  to  Mid  the 
cold  war.  I  believe  that  we  must  always 
remember  that  the  cold  war  is  not 
merely  a  dispute  between  two  great 
powers  but  is.  in  actuality,  a  struggle 
born  of  the  Communist  desire  to  con- 
quer the  world  and  our  Justified  deter- 
mination to  resist  enslavement. 

Let  us  just  look  for  a  moment  at 
Khrushchev's  vaunted  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence." What  does  it  mean?  It  obvi- 
ously does  not  mean  that  both  East  and 
West  could  exist  peacefully  side  by  side, 
for  Soviet  subversion  and  aggression 
never  cease. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  benefiting 
from  peaceful  coexistence  at  this  very 
moment.  But  we  certainly  are  not  bene- 
fitting from  it  in  Cuba  where  there  are 
thousands  of  armed  Soviet  troops.  Nor 
are  we  benefiting  from  it  in  Latin 
America  where  Soviet  terror  and  sub- 
version threaten  to  overcome  the  entire 
continent.  In  Laos.  South  Vietnam,  and 
last  week  Korea  again,  there  is  armed 
Communist  aggression. 

If  this  administration  is  signing 
treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  per- 
haps even  now  negotiating  with  the 
Communist  enemy  for  a  nonaggresslon 
pact  as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Harriman  in 
an  Interview  with  the  New  York  Journal 
American  on  August  11.  1963.  then  our 
conditions  should  be  more  than  meek 
acceptance  of  Soviet  demands.  They 
can  and  must  include,  for  a  beginning, 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops,  equip- 
ment, and  influence  from  Cuba.  Only  by 
this  method  can  our  Interests  be  guarded 
In  negotiations  for  treaties,  pacts,  and 
deals  today. 

In  other  words,  let  the  United  States 
gain  some  advantage  out  of  a  treaty  for 
a  change,  which  would  In  turn.  In  this 
specific  case  of  Cuba,  ease  tension  In  this 
hemisphere,  and  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  March  of  1930  a  top 
Soviet  official.  Dlmltry  Z.  Manuilsky  told 
students  at  the  Lenin  School  of  Political 
Warfare:  "War  to  the  hilt  between  com- 
munism and  capitalism  Is  Inevitable. 
Today  of  course  we  are  not  strong 
enough  to  attack.  Our  time  will  come 
In  20  or  30  years.  To  win  we  shall  need 
the  element  of  surprise.  The  bourgeois 
win  have  to  be  put  to  sleep.  So  we  shall 
begin  by  launching  the  most  spectacular 
peace  movement  on  record.  There  will 
be  electrifying  overtures  and  unheard  of 
concessions.  The  capitalistic  countries, 
stupid  and  decadent,  will  rejoice  to  co- 
operate In  their  own  destruction.  They 
will  leap  at  amother  chance  to  be  friends. 
As  soon  as  their  guard  is  down  we  shall 
smash  them  with  our  clenched  fists. 

This  Is  also  the  goal  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, the  present  head  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  He  has  indicated  so  on 
many  occasions  I  recall  his  ringinK 
words  of  doom  for  Western  civilization  a 
few  years  ago  when  he  said.  "We  will 
bury  you  "  In  January  of  this  year,  in 
East  Berlin  he  .said  to  Western  newspa- 
I>ermcn: 

Your  time  haa  past  You  watt  for  |  East 
Germany  1  to  vanish  We.  however,  wait  for 
you  to  vanish  from  the  surface  of  the  earth 

It  is  a  mystery  to  me  why  this  New 
Frontier  adinini.stration  thinks  Mr. 
Khrushchev     has     changed     from     the 


roughneck  who  was  leading  the  anti- 
United  States  booing  section  In  the 
United  Nations  just  a  few  years  ago,  by 
beating  on  his  desk  with  his  shoes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  para- 
moxmt  question  facing  us  Is  simply  this: 
by  signing  the  proposed  test  ban  treaty 
are  we  "cooperating  in  our  own  destruc- 
tion"? This  question  must  be  answered 
before  we  go  one  step  further. 

I  fervently  pray  that  the  Senate  will 
take  their  time  on  ratification,  and  ex- 
plore every  possible  pitfall  for  the 
United  States  in  this  proposed  treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  for  a  test  ban? 
Are  my  Republican  colleagues  for  a  test 
ban?  I  most  certainly  am  and  I  think 
I  speak  for  them  when  I  say  they  are  for 
a  test  ban.  But  a  meaningful  test  ban 
treaty  is  one  of  the  vital  goals  for  this 
United  States  to  achieve.  But  it  should 
be  the  kind  of  a  treaty  which  safeguards 
this  Nation  and  the  free  world. 

But  why  sign  a  treaty  with  an  enemy 
which  we  know  is  out  to  destroy  us. 
when,  in  the  words  of  Secretary  Rusk, 
'There  are  elements  of  dangers  in  this 
treaty  for  us." 

A  treaty?  Yes.  Let  us  have  a  treaty. 
And  I  believe  now  is  the  time  for  It  be- 
cause, for  some  reason  which  we  do  not 
luiow.  Russia  wants  one. 

But  let  us  have  a  treaty  which  safe- 
guards the  United  States  and  the  free 
world.  Let  us  have  one  which  will  not 
permit  Russia  to  cheat  on  tests  In  the 
atmosphere. 

For  once,  let  us  not  t>e  fools.  Have  we 
learned  nothing  from  Yalta.  Teheran, 
Potsdam  and  all  the  long,  sad  examples 
of  Communist  lies  and  broken  treaties? 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr. 
Shriv«r1. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  as  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  not  be  recorded  either 
"aye "  or  "nay  '  on  the  ratification  of 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  our 
constituencies  that  we  rise  today  to  pose 
certain  questions  which  Americans  in  all 
parts  of  this  Nation  are  asking  in  regard 
to  this  agreement. 

The  President  in  his  recent  address 
to  the  Nation  rightfully  urged  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  participate  In  a  historic 
and  constructive  debate.  I  beUeve  there 
are  many  questions  which  must  l>e  an- 
swered. I  am  confident  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  will  secure  those 
answers  from  our  diplomats,  our  mili- 
tary experts,  our  scientists,  and  other 
responsible  citizens  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings  now  underway. 

Americans  everywhere  long  for  peace. 
They  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
there  can  be  a  relaxation  of  the  Inter- 
national tensions  which  affect  our  daily 
lives.  A  treaty  for  a  nuclear  test  ban 
is  in  the  interest  of  every  American  if 
It  can  be  had  without  endangering  our 
safety  or  security. 

The  major  consideration,  in  the  de- 
bate now  vmderway,  must  be  the  guar- 
antee of  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  made  great  sac- 
rifices in  lives  and  in  our  resources 
throughout  our  history  to  preserve  our 
freedom  and  security. 
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I  am  privileged  to  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  discussing  certain  phases  of  the 
test  ban  treaty  which  we  believe  are  de- 
.serving  of  deliberation  and  considera- 
tion. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  the  proposed 
test  ban  treaty  is  that  which  deals  with 
the  sincerity  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Is 
the  Soviet  Union  making  the  overture 
for  a  test  ban  because  it  is  genuinely 
desirous  of  seeking  a  relaxation  in  its 
relationships  with  the  West? 

We  have  been  told  that  we  are  enter- 
ing a  new  phase  in  the  cold  war — a 
phase  which  means  that  the  Soviet  is 
mellowing. 

But  we  have  seen  the  Soviets  mellow 
before.  In  1955  It  was  called  the  spirit 
of  Geneva.  That  ended  with  new  So- 
viet aggressiveness.  In  1959  we  had  the 
"spirit  of  Camp  David"  and  that  too 
faded  away.  I  think  that  it  would  be 
valuable  to  recall  these  two  so-called 
thaws  In  the  cold  war. 

THE   SPDUT  OF  GENEVA 

The  Russo-American  relaxation  of 
1955  was  preceded  by  two  significant 
events :  the  resignation  of  Malenkov  and 
the  Western  decision  to  restore  West 
German  sovereignty  and  to  rearm  her. 
The  Communist  response  was  oblique, 
taking  the  form  of  a  new  willingness 
to  accept  a  neutral  Austria.  Whether  a 
similar  neutralization  of  Germany 
would  have  been  acceptable  to  Khru- 
.shchev  or  not — as  a  way  station  to  its 
final  communlzation — is  a  moot  point; 
the  potential  analogy  with  Austria  was 
sufficient  to  stir  discord  in  the  Western 
Alliance,  particularly  in  British  politics. 
and  gave  the  Soviets,  under  the  cover  of 
their  new  de-Stallnlzed  respectability, 
access  to  the  neutral  nations.  Although 
some  cultural  exchanges  did  grow  out  of 
the  Geneva  Summit  Conference,  no 
Western  political  proE>osals  were  adopted 
and  Dulles  and  Adenauer  successfully 
defended  West  German  rearmament 
against  the  neutralizers.  The  most  im- 
portant lasting  result  was  neutral  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
n;oral.  political,  and  power  equal  of  the 
United  States.  This  had  a  particularly 
powerful  effect  on  India. 

Although  the  West  did  not  regard  the 
spirit  of  Geneva  as  dead  imtil  the 
East  European  repressions  began  in  1956, 
the  Communists  obviously  began  their 
attack"  phase  much  earlier,  with  the 
granting  of  sovereignty  to  East  Ger- 
many and  the  sale  of  arms  to  Egypt, 
both  in  September  of  1955. 

One  great  advantage  to  the  Soviets  in 
the  carrot-and-the-stick  approach  is  the 
time  lag  before  public  opinion  in  the 
West  finally  realizes  that  a  turnabout 
has  actually  taken  place.  The  Soviets 
are  thus  free  for  a  time  to  pursue  aggres- 
sive policies  while  the  West  is  still  think- 
ing and  talking  about  peaceful  co- 
existence. 

The  Geneva  spirit  also  permitted  a 
reunion  with  Tito  In  the  Communist 
camp. 

THE  .SPnilT  or  CAMP  DAVID 

While  the  relaxation  in  relations  of 
1955  may  have  been  caused  by  Soviet 
concern  over  Germany,  that  of  1959  was 
brought  about  by  American  concern.  The 
proximate    causes    were    the    Russian 


threats  towards  West  Berlin  and  Khru- 
shchev's desire  to  probe  Western  resist- 
ance in  the  postsputnik,  post-Dulles 
era.  The  Communist  aim  here  seems  to 
have  been  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
good  fellowship  which  would  make  it 
more  difficult  for  the  United  States  to 
continue  a  strong  stand  on  the  Berlin 
problem. 

This  particular  detente  came  to  an  un- 
timely end  with  the  shooting  down  of 
Francis  Gary  Powers'  U-2  on  May  5, 
1960.  It  is  probable  that  this  ended 
the  peace  offensive  sooner  than  Russian 
strategists  may  have  been  planning  for — 
they  got  no  real  Berlin  concessions  out 
of  the  spirit  of  Camp  David — but  they 
were  again  able  to  undermine  U.S.  pres- 
tige in  the  Orient,  notably,  Japan  and  it 
is  conceivable  that  this  period  of  relax- 
ation was  at  least  in  part  designed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  cover  for  the  com- 
munlzation of  CulMi  under  Castro. 

The  moment  for  relaxing  tensions 
seems  to  be  chosen  when  there  is  a  Soviet 
desire  to  test  our  Western  strengths  and 
weaknesses  on  some  particular  issue. 
Both  previous  Khrushchev  peace  of- 
fensives have  had  at  their  root  some 
aspect  of  the  German  problem.  In 
neither  p>eriod  under  the  Eisenhower 
Administration,  however,  were  these  re- 
laxations useful  to  the  Communists  in 
making  any  direct  gains  on  the  German 
problem.  Their  primary  utility  lay  in 
calming  the  West  sufficiently  to  mask 
new  Soviet  initiatives  in  other  areas,  in 
the  first  instance  India  and  the  underde- 
veloped world  in  general;  in  the  second, 
perhaps  the  Cuban  takeover.  They  also 
had  an  important  marginal  utility  in 
strengthening  the  neutralist  sentiment 
in  Western  Europe  £ind  thus  increasing 
the  strains  on  the  NATO  alliance. 

With  the  Kennedy  administration  now 
In  power,  an  administration  with  many 
spokesmen  who  have  in  the  past  advo- 
cated giving  Khrushchev  recognition  on 
his  East  European  control,  the  Russians 
apparently  feel  justified  in  again  prob- 
ing Western  resistfuice  here.  Their  past 
experiences  have  taught  them  that 
American  resistance  is  at  its  weakest 
during  a  peace  offensive,  that  if  direct 
threats  do  not  produce  results,  as  they 
have  not  in  Berlin,  the  softer  approach  is 
more  likely  to  be  useful.  The  nonag- 
gresslon pact  which  apparently  is  even- 
tually to  accompany  the  test  ban  treaty 
is  evidently  designed  as  another  step  in 
eventual  U.S.  recognition  of  a  Commu- 
nist East  Europe.  East  German  ratifica- 
tion of  the  test  ban  treaty  itself  is  a  pos- 
sible opening  gambit.  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  old  issue  of  disengagement  may 
again  be  brought  up  in  the  discussions  on 
a  nonaggresslon  pact  as  a  way  of  again 
increasing  neutralist  feeling  in  West  Eu- 
rope and  of  causing  trouble  in  NATO. 
The  Kennedy  administration's  record  of 
making  secret  accommodations  with  the 
Russians — Greek  and  Turkish  missile 
bases — make  negotiations  even  more  in- 
viting to  the  Russians — they  increase 
West  European  jitters  on  a  sellout  since 
It  is  now  impossible  to  know  just  how 
far  Kennedy  will  go  or  has  already  gone 
in  his  desire  to  please  the  Soviet  Union 
and  make  an  accommodation  with  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Beermann]. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  for 
his  excellent  discourse  on  the  dangers 
of  a  test  ban  treaty  taken  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  state  of  our  nuclear 
deterrent.  I  believe  that  he  has  made 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  national 
debate. 

It  is  my  intention  to  discuss  the  effects 
of  the  proposed  treaty  up>on  our  foreign 
policy  as  it  relates  to  the  cold  war. 

The  first  question  we  must  ask  is 
"Why  do  the  Soviets  favor  a  test  ban 
treaty  at  this  moment  in  history?" 

I  do  not  have  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion and  I  seriously  doubt  that  anyone 
in  the  administration  does  either. 

It  is  very  obvious,  however,  that  the 
Soviets  would  not  favor  this  treaty  if 
they  did  not  expect  to  get  something 
valuable  out  of  it;  if  they  did  not  believe 
that  it  would  advance  their  fortimes  and 
aims. 

What  are  the  fundamental  aims  of  the 
Soviet  Union?  Most  schoolboys  could 
readily  answer  that  question.  The  fun- 
dament£d  aim  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
world  conquest.  Since  the  Soviets  have 
never  done  anything  prior  to  this  time 
that  has  proven  to  be  inconsistent  with 
this  aim  I  think  that  it  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance for  the  American  people  to  ask 
themselves  if  in  the  case  of  the  test  ban 
treaty  the  Soviets  have  not  somehow 
foimd  another  means  by  which  they  can 
advance  this  aim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  speculate  end- 
lessly over  the  various  reasons  why  this 
treaty  can  help  the  Soviets  "bury  us"  as 
Khrushchev  has  put  it.  because  there  are 
many  such  reasons.  The  gentleman 
from  Kansas  has  just  told  us  of  one 
reason:  it  can  limit  our  ability  to  main- 
tain an  effective  nuclear  deterrent. 
There  are  other  reasons  which  come 
readily  to  mind. 

Has  Mr.  Khrushchev  agreed  to  a  test 
ban  treaty  in  a  part  of  a  quid  pro  quo? 

In  his  East  German  speech,  when  he 
called  for  such  a  treaty  Mr.  Khrushchev 
coupled  his  offer  with  a  demand  for  ne- 
gotiations over  a  proposed  nonaggres- 
slon pact  between  NATO  and  the  War- 
saw Pact  nations.  Apparently  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  is  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss this  pact  with  the  Soviets  despite 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated that  such  a  pact  would  have 
grave  consequences  to  the  Western  alli- 
ance. 

The  East  German  Government  has 
offered  to  sign  the  test  ban  treaty. 
Would  not  our  signature  alongside  of  the 
odious  Walter  Ulbrecht's  give  de  facto 
recognition  to  the  East  German  slave 
state?  And  is  this  not  exactly  what  we 
have  promised  we  would  not  do? 

Another  question  that  must  be  asked : 
Would  not  the  signing  and  ratification 
of  a  test  ban  treaty  give  some  respect- 
ability to  Khrushchev's  oft-repeated 
falsehood  that  he  is  a  "peace-loving 
man?" 

There  are,  as  I  have  said,  endless  ques- 
tions of  this  nature  which  can  be  asked. 
I  do  not  intend  to  outline  them  hov.  But 
I  do  hope  that  I  have  opened  an  area 
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tor  speculAtton  ttuit  will  enliven  the  de- 
bate over  tta«  toit  ban  treaty. 

One  final  question  which  I  think  we 
must  Mk:  Win  this  treaty  not  have  the 
effect  of  OQtDiag  the  door  to  negotiations 
which  will  require  concessions  on  our 
part  that  w«  limply  cannot  consider? 
Win  it  not  ha?*  the  effect  of  lulling  our 
statesmen  to  sleep  in  the  face  of  the  ever- 
present  danger  of  Soviet  aggression? 

I  hope  that  the  Nation  will  consider 
these  questkms  carefully.  We  must  not 
and  we  cannot  rush  into  the  signing  of 
this  treaty  until  all  of  these  many  ques- 
tions hare  been  answered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Llotv). 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pre- 
vious participants  in  this  speech  series 
have  stressed  various  aspects  of  the  cold 
war  and  of  test  ban  negotiations  which 
we  feel  should  be  explored  and  debated 
in  an  effort  to  reach  a  true  bipartisan 
consensus  as  to  the  wisdom  of  adopting  a 
limited  test  ban  at  this  time  and  as  to  the 
exact,  preelse.  and  carefully  drawn 
wording  sueh  an  agreement  should  con- 
tain if  it  is  to  be  approved.  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  summarize  some  of  these 
questions  in  order  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  the  public  Issues  which 
must  be  fully  resolved  during  the  sub- 
sequent hearings  before  the  proposed 
treaty  is  signed  and  ratified. 

Surely  we  cannot  take  a  position 
against  a  limited  test  ban  of  this  nature 
at  this  time — nor  would  we  wish  to  pre- 
determine our  stand  without  the  national 
debate  which  President  Kennedy  has  ad- 
vocated. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Senate  wiU  hold  this  type  of  hearing  in 
the  next  few  weeks'  time,  and  I  hope  that 
in  their  deliberation  they  would  see  fit 
to  raise  the  following  questions  in  order 
better  to  inform  the  American  people  as 
to  every  aspect  and  implication  of  the 
treaty  which  has  been  proposed. 

First.  In  the  formulation  and  negotia- 
tions leadlnc  to  the  treaty  and  its  terms, 
were  all  five  members  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  consulted?  Also, 
were  the  Joint  Chiefs  fully  consulted 
prior  to  1n1tiy'*^g  the  treaty?  There  is 
some  Information  to  indicate  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  were  opposed  originally  to 
the  test  ban  and  are  now  changing  their 
position  aa  a  result  of  administration 
entreaties.  Should  there  not  be  full  dis- 
closure of  the  evolution  of  opinions  of 
the  Joint  Cblefs  of  Staff? 

Second.  Would  article  in  of  the  pro- 
posed treaty  give  Cuba  a  back-door 
clearance  to  test  underground  by  becom- 
ing a  member  of  those  supporting  the 
treaty  by  unilateral  action  at  some  fu- 
ttire  time?  Would  the  same  section  al- 
low back-<lDor  clearance  to  East  Ger- 
many to  become  recognised  tn  the  family 
of  nations  through  the  same  actions? 

Third.  Would  the  United  States  stand 
to  lose  more  than  she  would  gain  by  ces- 
sation of  testing  in  that  we  coiild  not 
develop  an  antimissile  missile  nor  test 
adequately  the  nuclear  warheads  of  our 
long-range  missile  system? 

Fourth.  Would  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
leave  the  way  open  for  the  Soviet  Union 
to  perfect  Its  tactical  nuclear  capability 


and  thus  improve  its  weakest  posture  of 
nuclear  weaponrj? 

Fifth.  Would  the  treaty  enable 
Khrushchev  to  deceive  the  world  that  he 
IS  a  peace-loving  man?  Is  it  probable 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  have 
proposed  nor  signed  any  treaty  unless 
they  felt  it  had  some  advantages  to  them 
and  that  the  treaty  may  well  open  the 
door  to  further  negotiations  which  will 
require  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
United  SUtes? 

Sixth.  Do  we  give  acquiescence  to  So- 
viet troops  in  Cuba,  tlie  Berlin  wall.  So- 
viet subversion  m  LaUn  America  and 
aggression  in  Laos  and  VieUiam  by  ne- 
gotiating and  deahng  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  other  issues  before  these  in- 
stances of  aggression  are  resolved? 

Seventh.  Is  the  entire  matter  of  ne- 
gotiations over  a  limited  test  ban  treaty 
passing  into  the  area  of  emotion  rather 
than  hard,  cold  facts  about  the  danger  of 
radioactive  fallout,  and  are  there  not 
greater  risks  to  mankind  inherent  in  a 
Soviet  conquest  of  the  world  as  compared 
to  the  danger  of  fallout?  Is  it  not  bet- 
ter to  think  of  our  grandchildren  in 
terms  of  their  survival  in  freedom  rather 
than  in  terms  of  mere  survival  alone? 

Eighth.  Are  we  overlooking  the  entire 
history  of  Soviet  aggression,  the  long  rec- 
ord of  treaties  they  have  broken,  and  the 
alternate  periods  of  thaw  and  attack 
which  followed  earlier  supposed  examples 
of  Soviet  mellovkii\g  in  1955  and  1959  in 
trusting  that  they  aie  sincere  in  accept- 
ing even  this  limited  nuclear  test  ban? 
Are  we  not  substituting  the  spirit  of  Mas- 
cow  for  the  spirits  of  Geneva  ar\d  Camp 
David? 

Ninth.  Does  the  limited  treaty  now 
proposed  continue  to  give  the  Soviet 
Union  the  right  to  test  without  detecUon 
underwater  in  their  inland  lakes  without 
any  provision  for  the  on-site  inspection 
so  necessary  to  detect  and  halt  such 
violations'' 

Tenth  Considering  the  que.stlons  fid- 
ready  raised,  and  asking  the  question  as 
to  whether  this  treaty,  as  all  treaties 
should.  Improves  the  mutual  Interests  of 
Ixjth  parties.  Is  a  nucleau"  test  t)an  with 
the  Soviet  Union  at  thLs  point  in  the  cold 
war  which  has  been  thrust  upon  us  by 
an  enemy  sworn  to  bury  us  truly  in  the 
national  Interests  of  the  United  States? 
Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  our  opening  remarks 
we  of  this  committee  have  set  out  the 
tenets  for  the  discussion.  We  have  asked 
that  the  news  media  publish  In  fact  the 
test  ban  treaty  so  that  Informed  Judg- 
ment of  the  people  may  enter  Into  the 
national  debate  for  which  the  President 
has  called. 

We  discussed  the  technical  aspects  of 
the  nuclear  weaponry  problem  and  its 
effect  on  our  position  in  the  treaty,  and 
what  it  will  do  to  our  policy  of  deter- 
rents. 

We  are  discussing  the  effects  of  the 
treaty  on  our  foreign  policy,  the  cold  war, 
our  national  security  and  whether  or  not 
we  should  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union 
because  another  member  of  the  commit- 
tee has  discussed  the  question  and  re- 
viewed the  sincerity  of  the  Soviets — of 
the  Communists. 


Then  we  have  discussed  finally  the 
effects  of  the  treaty  on  our  foreign  pol- 
icy and  how  it  might  effect  such  things 
as  foreign  aid  and  the  armed  services. 

In  summary  we  have  suggested  posi- 
tively 10  questions  that  might  well  be 
confronted  by  every  thinking  citizen  of 
the  United  States  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  convey  their  considered  and  in- 
formed opinion  to  their  Representatives 
and  to  the  Senate  who.  indeed,  must  ad- 
vise and  consent. 

In  closing  I  would  say,  we  feel  this  is 
timely  as  it  is  being  heard  in  the  other 
body  and  the  various  executive  depart- 
ment witnesses  are  testifying  and  being 
queried  concerning  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  possibly  signing  this 
treaty  at  this  time.  Because  we,  the 
Representatives  of  the  people,  who  han- 
dle appropriations  and  are  elected  and 
reelected  directly  have  an  obligation  to 
keep  these  people  informed  as  well  as 
to  govern  here  and  to  represent  always. 

This  is  for  the  common  weal  and  the 
good  of  the  entire  Nation  and  we  pray 
the  success  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
other  body,  the  Representatives  of  the 
various  States  of  the  Union  who  by  our 
Constitution  do  advise  and  consent  with 
the  President  on  matters  of  the  treaty. 
May  they  have  all  success  and  may  the 
outcome  be  good. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  mv  time. 


BALLOT  BRIBERY  AND  BAGMEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  PellyI  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noted  with  some  considerable  intere.st 
the  storm  of  righteous  indignation  on 
the  part  of  some  Democrats  in  Congress 
that  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
address  to  the  National  Press  Club  on 
AURUst  7  by  Edwin  P.  Neilan.  the  new 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States. 

On  the  heels  of  that  forthright  speech 
cerUin  leaders  of  the  majority  party  of 
Congress  immediately  spoke  out  in  out- 
raged anguish  to  the  "billions  for  ballot 
bribery"  remarks  of  Mr.  Neilan.  Strong 
exception  has  been  taken  at  the  vei-y  idea 
of  otherwise  respectable  citizens  turning 
elected  representatives  into  "bagmen." 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  reading  the 
text  of  the  speech  which  offended  some 
of  my  sensitive  colleagues  so  deeply.  In 
Mr.  Nellans  remarks  he  said  his  speech 
was  no  Indictment  of  many  Members  of 
Congress,  and  Indeed  I  can  think  of  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  who  regularly 
resist  the  selfish  pressures  from  back 
home.  But  anyone  who  piously  main- 
tains that  pressure  tactics  and  political 
considerations  are  not  Inherent  imdcr 
our  system,  in  my  opinion,  either  has 
not  been  around  very  long  or  is  speaking 
with  a  minimum  absence  of  hypocrisy. 

Painful  as  it  is  for  me  to  say  so.  I  find 
it  impossible  to  refute  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Neilan.  This  administration  and  its 
talented  politicians  understand  full  well 
the  technique  of  using  Federal  handouts 
to  influence  people  and  elect  friends. 
Without  pointing  the  finger  at  any  one 
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public  servant  or  impugning  the  motives 
of  any  Member  of  Congress  I  can  only 
say  from  years  of  observation  that  se- 
duction by  subsidy,  deplorable  as  it  is, 
has  expanded  from  year  to  year  in  almost 
the  same  proportion  that  the  budget  of 
this  Nation  has  grown.  Furthermore, 
right  now,  as  Mr.  Neilan  described  ^em, 
those  same  talented  politicians  control- 
ling this  year's  $100  billion  budget  never 
overlook  the  oncoming  1964  campaign. 
Like  Mr.  Neilan,  I,  too,  wonder  who  is  so 
naive  as  to  believe  accelerated  public 
works,  urban  and  rural  redevelopment, 
defense,  space  contracts,  to  name  only  a 
few,  are  not  directed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  influence  the  outcome  of  certain  con- 
gressional elections.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Neilsui  that  the  spoils  system  is  more  so- 
phisticated and  more  sinister  than  ever 
before. 

His  calling  a  spade  a  spade  and  at 
times  being  unnecessarily  blunt  hardly 
qualifies  the  accusation  that  \br.  Neilan's 
remarks  border  on  subversion.  Certainly 
a  detailed  tabulation  and  objective  anal- 
ysis of  individual  congressional  voting 
records  documented  with  pressure  group 
propaganda  and  other  material  could  be 
quite  enlightening.  My  guess  is  such  a 
study  would  completely  sustain  the  con- 
tention that  we  operate  under  a  sophis- 
ticated spoils  system  which  is  neither 
new  nor  moral.  Candidate  Kennedy  in 
1960  campaigning  for  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration certainly  inferred  in  his 
speeches  in  various  areas  that  support 
of  him  and  his  party  would  not  go  im- 
recognized  and  the  $50  million  elec- 
tronic research  center  now  being  steered 
to  the  Boston  area  is  evidence  that  a 
recent  campaign  pledge  in  the  last  sen- 
atorial race  in  Massachusetts  is  in  the 
process  of  being  redeemed.  Is  this  mo- 
rality? Neither  is  the  suggestion  that  a 
solution  would  be  to  establish  two  in- 
stead of  one  such  research  center. 

A  recent  and  rather  classical  case  of 
logrolling  and  political  immorally 
such  as  charged  by  Mr.  Neilan  was  cited 
by  the  Washington  Post  in  an  editorial 
on  Augiist  1.  1963.  As  Uiis  paper  pointed 
out  in  order  to  try  and  pass  the  area  re- 
development bill  which  was  intended  to 
reduce  "pockets"  of  unemployment,  in- 
formally the  bill  was  linked  with  a  cotton 
bill  to  get  Southern  votes  and  also  to 
win  more  votes  certain  areas  not  clearly 
in  distress  were  added,  so  as  this  news- 
paper commented  it  resulted  in  too  high 
a  price  to  pay  for  passage  of  the  original 
bill.   Is  this  moraUty? 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  woric  for 
several  years  with  Mr.  Neilan  as  chair- 
man of  the  Chamber's  Ooyemment 
Operations  and  Expenditures  Commit- 
tee. I  was  personally  pleased  when  the 
Nation's  largest  business  organisation 
chose  him  as  their  president  at  their 
last  annual  convention.  He  is  a  sincere 
and  dedicated  man  and  to  attempt  to 
tar  his  remarks  as  "bordering  on  sub- 
version" is  hardly  responsible.  Of 
course,  when  we  dig  beneath  the  surface 
a  little  bit  we  can  see  Just  what  prompted 
some  of  the  oratory. 

ABA   COmmBATTACK 

On  the  day  before  Mr.  Neilan's  speech 
at  the  Press  Club,  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  chose  to  issue  a 


press  release  expressing  "deep  apprecia- 
tion" to  local  chamber  of  commerce 
ofBcials  for  active  leadership  roles  Uiey 
played  in  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration program.  Realizing  that 
Mr.  Neilan  was  going  to  hit  the  ARA  pro- 
gram hard  at  his  Press  Club  speech,  this 
was  an  obvious  attempt  to  discredit  Mr. 
Neilan  through  the  old  device  of  claim- 
ing that  he  did  not  represent  the  views 
of  his  members.  In  addition  to  the  press 
release  itself,  Mr.  William  L.  Batt,  Jr., 
the  Administrator  of  the  ARA  released 
a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of  558 
chamber  of  commerce  ofBcials  who,  he 
alleges,  have  been  Etctively  promoting  the 
ARA  programs.  It  was  not  particularly 
surprising  either  that  following  Mr. 
Neilan's  speech  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Luther  H.  Hodges  attacked  the 
Neilan  speech  and  stoutly  defended  the 
ARA  program  and  again  cited  the  more 
than  500  "local  chambers  of  commerce, 
bankers,  professional  and  businessmen," 
who  are  supporting  the  ARA  program. 
A  glance  at  the  list  prompted  me  to  re- 
quest that  the  national  chamber  perform 
a  qxiick  spotcheck  of  this  list  to  see  if, 
in  fact,  the  case  was  as  Mr.  Batt  pre- 
sented it.  The  national  chamber  has 
informed  me  that  this  quick  spotcheck 
has  "shot  full  of  holes"  Mr.  Batt's  claim. 
Therfe  were  so  many  glaring  errors  that 
Mr.  Neilan  released  a  statement  citing 
some  of  them  and  I  quote  his  statement 
in  part: 

ARA's  list  of  "participants"  1b  found  to  in- 
clude local  chamber  officials  who  axe  actively 
opposing  the  Federal  encroachment  Into  local 
efforts  to  obtain  industry.  On  the  list,  are 
persons  who  went  to  one  ARA  meeting  to  pro- 
test or  to  observe;  naxxies  of  nonexistent 
chambers  or  chamber  offlcials;  and  names  of 
local  chamber  offlcials  long  since  departed. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  ARA  said  its  re- 
port was  prepared  April  20,  1963. 

llr.  Neilan  announced  the  following  re- 
sults from  the  National  Chamber's  spot- 
check,  which  ended  today: 

"Dxidley  Jewell  is  listed  as  a  participant 
and  is  Identified  as  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Greater  Erie,  Pa.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
morce.  Mr.  Jewell  has  been  gone  from  Krle 
for  more  than  a  year  and  Is  now  manager 
of  the  chamber  In  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  He 
said  that  In  1061  the  Erie  Chamber  was  in- 
vited by  the  mayor  to  send  representatives 
to  a  meeting  to  discuss  Industrial  develop- 
ment. The  meeting  was  conducted  by  an 
ARA  official.  Mr.  Jewell  said  that  at  the 
meeting  he  strongly  opposed  the  ARA  pro- 
gram and  that  this  opposition  Is  In  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting.  The  Erie  Chamber 
was  and  still  Is  opposed  to  ARA,  he  said. 

"The  list  at  Kentucky  'participants'  In- 
chides  the  name  Bill  Narr  and  he  is  Identi- 
fied as  president  of  the  Knox  County  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  at  BarboorvUIe.  No  one 
by  that  name  lives  In  the  area.  There  was 
a  Bill  Nau  who  was  ixeeldent  of  the  Barboiir- 
vllle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  that  cham- 
ber became  extinct  3  years  ago. 

"In  South  Carolina,  W.  W.  Kirkpatrick  Is 
listed  as  manager  of  the  Orangeburg  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  ts  named  as  a  par- 
ticipant. T.  S.  Taylor  is  listed  as  president 
of  the  chamber  and  also  a  participant. 
Aetxially  B^ybert  Metrokoe  has  been  manager 
of  the  chamber  toe  the  past  year  and  WU- 
Uam  Cartright,  president.  The  Orangebxng 
Chamber  is  officially  opposed  to  ARA. 

"In  Wisconsin,  Carl  Wallace,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Stevens  Point  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  is  listed  as  a  participant.  Mr. 
Wallace  said  he  did  serve  on  the  Portage 
County  Area  Development  Committee  to  ex- 


plore the  local  ec<»omle  situation.  In  1060 
Portage  Coimty  was  listed  as  a  depressed  area. 
lAter  the  listing  was  found  to  be  In  error 
and  the  county  was  removed  from  the  ARA 
list.  Mr.  Wallace  says  the  development  com- 
mittee no  longer  operates  and  that  on  April 
29,  1963,  the  Stevens  Point  Chamber  sent  a 
letter  to  ARA  Administrator  William  L.  Batt, 
Jr..  opposing  ARA. 

"Also  in  Wisconsin  the  list  erroneously 
names  the  La  Crosse  County  Chamber  and 
the  city  chamber  of  commerce  at  La  Crosse 
as  participante.  Actually  there  is  only  one 
chskmber — the  Greater  La  Crosse  Chamber  of 
Commerce — and  it  is  not  participating  with 
ARA  even  though  Don  J.  Petruccell,  the 
chamber's  general  manager,  is  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  La  Crosse  County  Industrial 
Development  Coimcil  which  has  applied  for 
an  ARA  loan. 

"Janxes  E.  Holing,  manager  of  the  Sumter. 
S.C.,  Chamber  of  Conunerce,  who  la  listed  as 
a  participant,  says  his  organization  is  on 
record  as  opposing  ARA  and  that  he  joined 
the  Sumter  County  Economic  Development 
Committee  Just  to  observe  what  ARA  is  try- 
ing to  do. 

"In  Mississippi,  ARA  lists  the  Lincoln 
County  rural  areas  development  program  as 
a  participant  and  notes  that  'this  Is  the 
chamber  for  this  area.'  Actually,  the  cham- 
ber is  the  Brookhaven-Llncoln  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  chamber  set 
Itself  up  as  the  ARA  committee  for  the  area 
in  order  to  keep  control  of  the  situation,  and 
is  not  a  'participant'  in  the  ARA  program, 
according  to  Victor  Becker,  president  of  the 
local  chamber. 

"The  HuntsvlUe.  Ala.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce reports  that  Mr.  W.  E.  McBride,  who 
Is  listed  as  a  participant  in  the  Northeast 
Alabama  Rural  Areas  Development  Commit- 
tee and  Technical  Panel,  is  a  staff  member  of 
the  local  chamber  who  was  sent  as  an  ob- 
server but  not  as  a  participant  at  the  pan- 
el's (x-ganizational  meeting.  The  chamber 
is  on  record  as  opposing  the  expansion  of 
ARA. 

"In  Alaska,  Thomas  E.  Kelly,  of  the  State 
chamber  of  commerce.  Is  listed  as  'partici- 
pant.' Mr.  Kelly  left  for  Texas  several  years 
ago." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  a  list  which  can  be  so  quickly 
discredited  indicates  the  bureaucratic  ir- 
responsibility which  surrcmnds  the  ARA 
today  and  reflects  knowledge  of  the 
growing  legitimate  criticism  of  the  pro- 
gram in  the  Congress. 

In  my  own  congressional  district  the 
Seattle  Times  in  an  editorial  dated 
August  5.  1963,  cited  the  ARA  projects  in 
West  Virginia  to  construct  tourist  facili- 
ties which  will  cost  well  over  $23  million 
and  produce  about  785  Jobs,  or  to  say  it 
another  way,  for  each  Job  produced  ttiere 
will  be  an  initial  outlay  of  approximately 
$30,000.  I  have  also  heard  of  many 
other  ARA  programs  to  build  ski  resorts, 
and  other  recreational  facilities,  one  of 
which  only  promises  to  produce  one  full- 
Ume  Job  and  possibly  six  seasonal  Jobe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  money  has  been 
poured  into  areas  for  "studies"  which  are 
not  designated  as  depressed.  This  type 
of  expenditure  is  permitted  under  the 
ARA  which  has  some  "blue  sky"  provi- 
sions which  seem  to  permit  the  adminis- 
tatttion  to  put  money  wherever  it  may 
chooee  and  I  suggest  it  could  well  be  for 
political  advantage. 

Ura  XAOAZTNX  AKTZCXa  ON  rOEK  BABBXUMG 

If  President  Neilan  needs  any  defense 
in  the  way  of  specific  examples  of  what 
he  referred  to  as  ballot  bribery,  it  came 
in  a  most  timely  article  in  this  week's 
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Life.  It  U  «Uilled  "Now^See  the  In- 
natds  of  a  nii  Ptc"  It  quotes  the  dls- 
tinculibad  ciMAnum  of  the  Hoose  Ap- 
proprtatton*  Ooonnlttee  as  mylnc  last 
year  Cortgrtm  ipent  $8-2  billion  of  the 
taxpajrerS'  mooey  that  need  not  and 
should  not  have  been  spenL  Inciden- 
tally, as  Life  points  out  each  billion 
spent  unwisely  ooets  $5.30  for  each  m&n. 
"woman  and  child  in  the  land — after 
taxea 

In  the  next  few  days  the  Members  of 
this  House  win  be  hearing  from  outraged 
constituents  who  have  read  this  damning 
article  in  Ufe  and  who  oppose  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  political  advantage. 
I  predict  all  licmbers  will  receive  such 
protests  at  too  much  money  being  spent 
foolishly. 

As  tor  me,  I  intend  to  respond  to  such 
Indignant  TOters  when  they  write  to  me 
by  sendlnc  each  one  the  tabulation  of 
the  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action 
showing  its  analysis  of  how  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  has  voted. 

Meanwhile,  I  know  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  feel  impelled  to  do  so  will 
take  the  Vioor,  as  was  done  in  criticism 
of  Mr.  NeOan  and  criticize  the  Life 
magazine  article.  Personally.  I  think  it 
a  sorry  story,  but  true,  and  the  truth 
often  hurts  as  witness  the  reaction  to 
Mr.  Neilan's  speech. 

OKlfOCXATIC  MATtOMAL   COMMimX  B«ACTTOW 

One  of  the  most  telling  reactions  to 
Mr.  Neilan's  admittedly  hard-hitUng 
speech  was  that  of  Mr.  John  M  BaUey. 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  Mr.  Bailey  chose  to  charac- 
tertee  Mr.  Nellan  as  a  sort  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle  character  who  had  been  asleep 
for  many  years  and  who  was  not  up  with 
the  times.  Stated  another  way,  what 
Mr.  BaUey  was  sajrlng  was  that  Mr. 
Neilan  was  being  naive  and  just  does  not 
imderstand  the  way  things  work  today. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  there  are  all  too  few  Ed  Nellans  In 
this  country,  who  are  willing  to  stick 
their  necks  out  and  subject  themselves  to 
attack  for  stating  their  beliefs.  This 
point  was  well  made  in  a  recent  article 
by  David  Lawrence  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star.  He  said 
that  maybe  Mr.  Nellan  stretched  his 
metaphor  too  far  in  his  comparison  o( 
political  immorality  and  the  British  sex 
scandal,  but  Mr.  LAwrence  added  that  it 
was  time  mora  emphasis  ts  given  to  gov- 
ernmental affairs.  In  this  connection. 
Mr.  Neilan,  It  wrmti  to  me  has  rendered 
a  real  public  service. 

In  closing,  lir.  Speaker.  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  have  risen  to  defend  both 
Ed  Neilan  as  an  individual  and  as  the 
president  of  the  XJB.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. If  I  may  take  a  thought  from  the 
gentleman  from  Texas'  [Mr.  FoaaicAMl 
comments  last  wA.  while  Mr.  Neilan's 
remarks  may  step  <ki  some  toes  in  the 
Congrem  so  there  were  ories  of  angiiish.  I 
am  oonvineed  that  he  expressed  an 
opinion  that  is  widely  shared  around  the 
country  and  that  it  may  be  well  for  all 
of  us  to  consider  as  future  votes  come  up 
on  such  programs  as  the  ARA.  Perhaps 
also  some  msmbeis  of  the  press  will  help 
settle  this  argument  by  evaluating  the 
voting  records  of  Members  of  Congress 


in  relation  to  the  pork  barrel  bills  which 
contain  self-interest  legisiation.  How 
many  of  us  are  in  a  position  to  throw 
the  first  stone  or  challenge  the  out- 
spoken allegations  of  President  Neilan 
and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce? 
Not  very  many  and  with  continuinR  and 
planned  Federal  deficits  it  is  time  the 
facts  came  out. 


A  NEGRO  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  McFallI  is 
recognized  for  SO  muiutes. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs. 
MarKaret  L.  Washington  is  a  teacher  in 
the  Stockton.  Calif.,  schools  system. 
Stockton  is  the  largest  city  m  the  15th 
Congressional  District,  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent. 

She  has  written  a  tiioughtful  article 
which  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House.  Mrs.  Washington  has  sug- 
gested the  establishment  of  a  Negro 
Alliance  for  Progress,  which  is  similar  in 
concept  to  the  proposed  National  Service 
Corps. 

May  I  point  out  that  the  general  plan 
is  something  which  could  be  made  appli- 
cable not  only  to  help  Negro  families 
who  leave  rural  areas  to  make  their 
homes  in  cities,  but  also  to  others,  re- 
gardless of  race,  who  are  faced  with 
serious  adjustment  problems  when  they 
encounter  totally  new  environments  in 
large  population  centers. 

The  article  deserves  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  Americans  who  are 
interested  in  social  progress  for  the  peo- 
ple of  our  great  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  Insert  Mrs  Washing - 
tons  work  at  this  point: 

A  Naeao  Alxjamcx  roa  Pmocacss 
( By  Un.  Margarvt  L.  Wwhlngton  i 
Momentoxw  change*  are  the  order  of  the 
day  throughout  the  world — changee  that 
affect  erery  area  of  human  life  But  most 
people  are  ao  comfortable  with  the  atatus  q\io 
that  they  hare  not  taken  cognlmnce  of  them. 
The  change  that  people  have  resisted  most  la 
social  change  Yet.  social  change  la  our  most 
pressing  problem — the  granting  of  flrst-claas 
citizenship  to  the  Negro. 

Balfway  measures  will  never  do  Althoxigh 
It  haa  been  worked  at  piecemeal  for  decades, 
the  problem  Is  far  from  a  solution  and  Is 
growing  In  magnitude,  especially  In  the  Na- 
tion's largest  clUes.  A  coordinated  and  con- 
certed attack  on  a  broader  front  than  has 
ever  been  undertaken  must  be  made  If  any 
solution  Is  to  be  achlered. 

According  to  the  1960  census.  73  percent  of 
the  nearly  10  mllUon  Negroes  live  In  clUes. 
One- third  of  these  urban -dwellers  live  In  the 
as  largest  American  cities.  Significantly, 
only  four  of  these  cities  are  In  the  South, 
pointing  up  the  fact  that  decades  of  Negro 
migration  was  and  Is  to  northern  cities 

StaUng  the  problems  of  the  cities  suc- 
clncUy,  Charles  Z  Sllberman  writing  in 
Fortune,  points  out  that  the  chief  problem 
facing  the  large  cities  should  be  given  Im- 
mediate consideration:  "When  city  officials 
are  talking  about  spreading  slums,  they  are 
talking  In  the  main  about  the  physical  de- 
terioration of  the  area  Inhabited  by  Negroes  " 
Also,  he  continues.  "When  they  are  talking 
about  Juvenile  delinquency,  the  burden  of 
welfare  paymenU.  or  any  of  a  large  list  of 
city  problems,  officials  are  talking  principally 
about  the  problems  of  Negro  adjustment  to 
city  life." 


Negro  leaders  may  give  valid  answers  to 
this  or  they  may  simply  say  tliat  since  the 
whites  got  the  Negroes  into  this  predicament, 
they  should  get  them  out  Inasmuch  as  the 
whites  have  had  100  years  to  do  the  Job,  and 
the  Negro  Is  still  a  second-class  cltlaen.  the 
time  has  now  arrived  for  the  Negro  to  take 
the  lead  and  work  to  secure  for  himself  all 
the  rlghLs  enjoyed  by  oUier  citizens. 

Since  the  Negro  masses  In  the  city  ghettos 
have  to  depend  upon  the  business,  political, 
and  professional  members  of  their  commu- 
nity for  leadership,  there  Is  a  paucity  of 
dedicated,  selfless  leaders.  P\3r  the  business- 
men. p<jtlUclans.  and  a  nuijorlty  of  profes- 
sionals have  a  stake  In  the  ghetto.  It  Is 
there  that  they  gain  their  livelihood  and 
prestige  "nierefore.  the  thinking  of  many 
Negro  leaders  about  Integration  resembles 
that  of  most  white  Integratlonlsts.  The 
Negro  they  feel,  should  have  adequate  hovis- 
ing.  equal  treatment  In  public  accommoda- 
tions, equal  opportunity  for  employmen*. 
and  education  This  clearly  Is  not  enough. 
Equality  means  full  participation  by  tho 
Negro  In  everything  that  goes  on  lii  th^^ 
larger  con^niunlty. 

Moreover,  a  great  many  Negro  leaders  are 
not  In  touch  with  the  masses  In  the  Negro 
world,  but  are  concerned  principally  with 
their  own  poelUon  In  American  society  They 
are  bu.ny  getting  as  many  status  symbols  as 
possible  and  gaining  the  acceptance  of  the 
whites.  Such  leaders.  In  thinking  they  are 
.securing  equality,  are  merely  deluding  them- 
selves Two  recent  and  noteworthy  Inci- 
dents Illustrated  this  delusion.  One  was 
the  refusal  of  the  Washington.  D  C  .  Cosmcxs 
Club  to  accept  as  a  member  Carl  T  Rowan. 
Depvity  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  An- 
other w.is  the  refusal  by  a  New  York  tennis 
club  to  accept  the  son  of  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche 
to  Its  membership. 

The  truth  Is  that  Negroes  In  general  do 
nut  wish  to  belong  to  white  social  clubs, 
exclusive  or  otherwise.  It  Is  the  fact  that 
those  who  apply  for  membership  are  so  often 
rejected,  regardless  of  their  qualifications, 
that  counts  Equality  and  complete  ac- 
ceptance will  be  achteyed  when  the  value 
standards.  hablU.  and  attitudes  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Negroes  approximates  those  of  the 
whites. 

Negro  leaders  must  face  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  competing  In  a  white  world.  No 
Negro  business  that  Is  sound  need  fall  be- 
cause of  Integration.  The  same  Is  true  of 
the  professions.  I  am  not  patronizing  my 
dentist  because  he  Is  a  Negro,  but  because 
he  Is  an  excellent  dentist.  There  Is  no  basis 
In  fact  tiiat  Negroes  would  not  continue  to 
use  the  same  services  that  have  proved  sat- 
isfactory for  them  Just  because  they  move 
out  of  the  ghetto.  There  wlU,  most  cer- 
tainly, be  dlflflcultles  to  surmount.  Negro 
leeders,  however,  must  rise  to  the  occasion 
and  work  for  a  fully  Integrated  society. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  dualism  that 
obtains  In  Negro  communities,  Ounner 
Myrdal  said  In  a  recent  addreea  to  the  grad- 
uating class  of  Howard  University,  "I  should 
not  be  fully  candid  with  you  If  at  this  point 
I  did  not  stress  another  Implication  of  the 
Integration  of  the  Negro  In  the  wider  Ameri- 
can aoclety;  namely,  that  the  Negro  profea- 
slonal  mtddle  and  upper  class  wUI  have  to 
surrender  economic  monopoUee  which  they 
have  held,  and  are  now  holding,  on  the  basis 
of  prejudice."  He  then  pointed  out  one  of 
the  main  roadblocks  In  tixe  Negro's  path  to 
first -class  citizenship.  "You  cannot  cry  for 
the  breaking  down  of  the  walls  of  segregation 
and  discrimination."  he  continued,  "while  at 
the  same  time  hoping  to  retain  petty  mo- 
nopoly preeervee  anx)ng  Negro  clientele  to 
Rive  you  a  comfortable  and  uncontested  eco- 
nomic safety."  And,  urging  the  Negro  to 
strive  for  ezceUence,  ha  said.  "Tou  mast  have 
the  courage  to  choose  a  hajtter  life  in  which 
your    abUltles    wUl    be    tested    acainst    the 
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norms  eeiabllshed   in  the  wider  American 
■ociety  ana.  indeed,  in  the  whole  iMudd.** 

As  yet,  it  ia  only  a  alnorlty  of  whites  who 
favor  the  Negro's  toial  participation  in  evsry 
area  of  American  life,  witness  ths  school 
struggles  that  are  going  on  m  many  eltlBB 
of  the  North  and  West.  The  contlmnd 
flight  of  the  whites  to  the  suburbs  as  the 
Negro  communities  in  the  larg*  dtlea  SK- 
pand,  point  up  the  tact  that  limited  iats- 
graUon  Is  ail  tliat  Is  desired  by  most  whites 
who  favor  Integration. 

The  findings  of  Professors  Harry  Sharps 
and  Leo  Schnore.  two  University  at  Wisconsin 
sociologists.  hSTe  serious  tcrbotflngs  for 
America's  largest  cities.  Wrttlng  in  Land 
Economics,  a  university  Journal,  they  said 
that  nonwhites  are  wen  on  the  way  to  out* 
numbering  whites  in  80  of  the  Natkon's 
largest  dtles.  They  predict  tliat  U  the  pat- 
tern continues,  our  lazge  metropolitan  areas 
may  eventually  consist  of  wtilte  rings  sur- 
rounding nonwhlte  cities. 

To  halt  these  trends  and  solve  the  Negro's 
problems  win  require  the  undertaking  of 
bold.  new.  and  untried  methods  by  both 
white  and  Negro  leaders. 

One  way  would  be  to  promote  wider  eoiB- 
munlcatlon  and  better  understanding  among 
whites  and  Negroes.  The  arcrags  white 
knows  very  little  about  tbs  Negro.  Be  not 
only  knows  practically  nothing  about  his 
social  Ufe,  church,  home  life,  or  aspirations, 
but  In  far  too  many  cases,  entertains  an 
entirely  erroneous  conception  of  them. 

An  Indication  of  mlsiuiderstanding  and 
poor  communication  is  shown  in  a  study  of 
racial  Lntegration  made  by  the  OonneeUcut 
Civil  Rights  Commisalon  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Harry  StetUer.  This  study 
showed  that  of  the  55S  wMte  and  &37  Negro 
respondents,  only  10  percent  of  the  whites 
thought  the  Negro  wanted  more  integra- 
tion. whUe  80  percent  of  the  Negroes  ac- 
tually expressed  a  desire  for  more.  About 
45  percent  of  the  white  group  thotight  that 
"things  are  satisfactory  as  they  are."  con- 
trasted with  tiie  figure  of  13  percent  for 
Negroes.  Also.  84  percent  of  the  Negro  group 
thought  there  should  be  more  contact  be- 
tween the  races.  The  corresponding  figure 
was  35  percent  for  Uis  wiUtss. 

It  Is  the  Negro's  reqxmslbillty  to  invest 
in  his  own  future.  If  he  would  be  free  he 
must  take  the  initial  action  in  his  com- 
munity. He  must  show  that  he  has  both 
the  discipline  and  the  ability  to  carry  on 
in  his  own  behalf,  even  though  he  cannot 
do  the  Job  alone.  Help  must  eoBie  from  the 
local.  State,  and  Mderal  agencies.  The  agen- 
cies' help,  however,  to  do  the  moat  good  for 
the  greatest  number,  most  te  administered 
in  cooperation  with  or  thrwigh  Negro  a^- 
help  orgfualzatlons. 

The  n.S.  ClvU  Rights  Commisaion  obaervad 
in  Its  1901  re^prt,  that  the  Government 
should  not  bear  the  ezcIuslTe  or  even  the 
initial  responsibility  for  the  achievement  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all.  "Nevertheless," 
says  the  Ccinmlsslan.  "It  bears  a  heavy  re- 
sponslblUty,  and  one  that — despite  great 
strides — It  has  not  yet  discharged." 

There  is  an  immediate  need  for  the  Oov- 
ermnent  to  use  soms  of  ite  undiachargad 
responsibility  to  help  raise  the  standards  of 
millions  of  disadvantaged  Negroes  who  are 
crowded  Into  the  gheitoes  at  our  large  cities. 
In  order  to  give  effective  he^  I  propoaa  the 
Government  aet  tv  a  Negro  Alliance  tOr 
Progress.  It  should  train  psapie  Juat  »M  if 
they  are  to  serve  in  the  Peace  Corps;  train 
them  to  go  Into  Negro  communitlea  to  help 
In  each  such  district  to  work  with  the 
masses  In  the  simn  areaa,  to  give  them  ptar- 
poee.  motivatloo  and  tnosntlve  to  tea|MOve 
their  lot. 

A  Negro  ATHsnoe  for  Progrsaa  vrill  noi  con- 
flict in  any  way  wltl^tba  work  o<  tha  WAACP. 
CORE,  or  the  Urt^  League.  It  will  be  a 
self-help  organisCtion.  Ite  laarten  wtU 
work  with  the  masaes  to  help  them  prepare 


to  use  the  rights  Uxat  have  been  won  for 
them,  and  to  Inform  Uiem  of  present  and 
future  (yportunittes.  In  some  Instances  It 
would  probably  supplement  some  phase  of 
work  being  done  by  other  established  or- 
ganiaatlnnw.  eepedaUy  the  Urban  League. 

Dr.  Eli  Olnsberg  sa3rs  In  the  Negro  Po- 
tential that  Negro  leaders  must  somehow 
convince  the  members  of  the  race  that 
eqxiality  cannot  be  bestowed;  It  must  be 
earned.  "Negroes  must  learn."  he  says, 
"how  to  utilize  the  opportunities  now  open 
to  them.  Only  if  they  do  so  will  they 
achieve  the  equality  they  seek."  A  com- 
munity organized  under  a  Negro  Alliance 
for  Progress  will  afford  the  average  Negro 
slum-dwsUer  the  opportunity  to  earn 
equality. 

A  community  Negro  Alliance  for  Progress 
organization  should  be  vridely  based.  To 
form  Its  official  family,  the  leaders  mtist  reach 
out  into  the  Negro  conuntinlty  for  represen- 
tation from  as  many  clubs,  institutions,  and 
organizations  as  possible.  It  must  operate 
in  community  centers — those  that  are  in  ex- 
istence now  and  those  that  should  be  set  up 
by  the  AlUance.  Its  financing  must  come 
mainly  from  the  participating  organizations 
and  the  community  at  large;  but  the  gov- 
ernment sliould  contribute  to  maintenance 
cX  steff  and  experte.  It  must  carry  on  its 
work  through  a  niunber  of  departments  and 
committees.  It  must  have  an  executive 
officer. 

There  should  be  departments  of  education, 
civic  affairs,  family  life,  child  care,  culture, 
and  recreation.  AH  workers  must  give  volun- 
teer servicer  Its  professional  help  being  drawn 
from  teachers,  counselors,  social  workers,  and 
college  students  within  the  community. 

Since  education  Is  the  surest  way  out  of  the 
slum,  special  stress  must  be  put  on  this  phase 
by  the  Alliance.  At  least  two  evenings  per 
week  should  be  given  over  the  basic  instruc- 
tion In  reading,  arithmetic,  and  English,  for 
those  who  cannot  profit  by  attending  the 
eetebllshed  adult  education  schools  operated 
by  city  school  beams.  In  tiiis  connection, 
the  Alliance  can  give  to  the  individuals  coun- 
seling and  guidance  aboat  the  type  of  train- 
ing that  they  need  to  secure  technological 
emplojraient  and  about  the  place  to  get  such 
training. 

The  departments  of  the  AHiance  should 
carry  on  activities  designed  to  help  raise  the 
standard  of  the  community  by  promoting 
voter  registration  and  neighborhood  cleanup 
and  beautiflcatlon  campaigns,  family  night 
gtt-togethers  at  the  center,  workshops  and 
group  dlaciisslon  on  housing,  employment, 
education  and  respect  for  the  law.  Plays 
and  talent  shows  should  be  sponsored,  as 
well  as  a  year  around  recreation  program  in 
which  community  youths  can  pcurticipate  In 
wholesome  activities. 

Tike  Alliance  should  sponsor  a  cooperative 
chlM-cftfe  center  staffed  by  vtdunteers  so 
that  more  able-bodied  women,  whose  only 
reason  for  not  working  Is  caring  for  one  or 
more  small  dilldren.  can  participate.  As 
there  are  many  broken  homes  in  the  Negro 
community  where  boys,  in  particular,  who 
need  a  father  are  growing  up  without  one, 
the  Alliance  should  sponsor  a  "big  brother" 
gnl<lanoe  program  In  which  men  of  good 
eammunlty  standing  take  tike  responsibility 
og  guiding  a  boy  who  ha*  no  father  in  his 
home. 

An  important  function  of  the  AlUance 
should  be  to  give  help  to  individual  families. 
For  example,  a  true  instance  whldh  came 
to  the  personal  attention  of  the  writer  In- 
volved a  family  of  eight  who  moved  to  a 
western  city  trom  the  rural  South  hMt  year. 
Not  only  did  they  find  many  of  the  prob- 
Isna  that  tbey  had  hoped  to  have  left  be- 
hind, but  tlwy  alao  found  new  and  even 
more  complex  onea. 

Tat  a  months  they  were  obliged  to  live 
with  relatives  in  an  already  overcrowded 
tenement  apartment.     At  the  end  of  that 


period  the  father,  who  has  only  a  fifth-grade 
education,  found  work  as  a  lai>orer  with  a 
construction  company.  Ha  Insmedlately 
moved  Into  a  four-room  apartment  In  the 
same  slum  area.  Tlie  children,  five  girls  and 
one  boy,  range  in  age  from  3  to  14.  Tour  of 
the  children  attend  schocd. 

After  3  months  the  father  was  laid  off 
from  work  and  is  now  on  Stete  aid.  The 
Alliance  could  bring  this  family  into  a  self- 
help  program  by  getting  the  father  to  take 
its  basic  training  which  would  prepare  him 
to  get  a  skilled  or  semiskilled  Job.  It  could 
also  assist  him  In  finding  a  Job  that  he 
could  (wrform  and  thereby  getting  the  family 
off  relief. 

They  could  then  be  guided  in  getting  ade- 
quate housing  in  a  low-rent  lioustng  proj- 
ect. The  mother,  through  the  iMNaemaking 
classes  of  the  Alliance  would  become  a  bet- 
ter and  more  economic  manager  of  her 
household.  Having  finished  elementary 
school,  she  could  give  assistance  in  child 
care  as  a  matron  on  a  part-time  basis.  She 
would  be  taught  how  to  handle  groups  of 
children  and  how  to  maintain  the  program. 

In  this  family,  which  serves  here  as  a 
demonstration  of  many  in  various  states  of 
being,  it  could  give  tlie  14-ycar-old  boy  the 
covinsellng  which  he  so  badly  needs.  ( He  has 
been  sent  home  from  school  twice  for  mis- 
behavior and  Lb  becoming  a  problem.)  He 
could  through  the  Alliance  be  found  an 
after-school  Job  to  assure  him  that  lie  is  a 
needed  useful  person.  The  lack  of  such  as- 
Exirances  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  delin- 
quency among  Negro  youth.  He  could  be 
brought  into  the  recreation  program  of  the 
Alliance  through  membership  in  a  youth 
club  of  his  own  age  group,  and  the  Alliance 
could  provide  youth  sponsors  to  get  the 
three  school  age  girls  into  recreation  clubs. 

This  family  lias  not  united  with  any 
church.  An  alliance  to  sponsor  them  would 
provide  a  welcome  into  tiie  church  of  their 
choice.  If  the  family  has  no  choice,  the 
family  sponsor  could  introduce  them  to  rep- 
resentative members  of  conununity  churches, 
thereby  helping  them  to  become  a  church- 
going  family  with  new  Ideals  and  aspirattons. 
It  can  through  the  famUy  sponsor  get  the 
father  and  mother  to  become  registered 
voters,  to  Join  the  PTA.  and  to  become  mem- 
bers of  some  of  the  departmental  commit- 
tees. 

In  this  manner  all  families  such  as  this 
one  Just  cited  eould  gain  a  sense  of  belonging 
not  only  to  the  Negro  oooununlty,  but  also 
to  the  larger  commuBity.  In  that  way  the 
Negro  would  be  solving  his  own  problems. 

It  would  not  be  the  purpoEe  of  the  Alli- 
ance to  Isolate  the  Negro  community;  the 
leaders  must  cooperate  with  white  leaders  in 
keeping  the  channels  of  communication  open 
and  work  for  Negro  participation  in  all  the 
affairs  of  tlie  larger  community. 

The  major  solution  to  the  Negro  problem 
lies  in  the  cities.  Indeed,  the  major  new 
frontier  for  civil  rights  today  is  in  the  North- 
ern and  Western  cities.  It  is  in  these  cities 
that  the  Negro  Alliance  for  Progress  should 
begin  ite  fight  against  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination, by  helping  tlie  masses  to  help 
themselves. 

The  Negro-city  problem  is  America's  prob- 
lem. The  extent  to  which  ite  solution  Is 
hastened  has  tmpliratWins  lor  our  weU-belng 
at  home,  and  our  success  or  failure  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world. 


END     THE    WORK    IIBASURXIIENT 
SYSTEM  IN  THB  POST  OFFKE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  HalfeuiJ  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

liCr.  HALPERN.  lir.  Speaker,  the 
work  measurement  system  Imposed  by 
post  office  officials  on  postal  clerks  has 
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caused  a  furor,  and  rightly  so.  Postal 
xinions  and  Indtrldual  employees  have 
protested  strongly  to  me  and  to  many 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  stress  caused  by  this  speedup 
program.  I  am  convinced  that  these 
protests  have  merit  and  have  introduced 
H.R.  1799  which  would  prohibit  con- 
tinued use  of  this  type  of  system.  Many 
of  my  coUeagues  have  introduced  similar 
measures. 

We  are  all  concerned  with  the  adverse 
effect  this  onerous  system  has  had  on  the 
health  and  morale  of  postal  clerks.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  speed  up  the  work  of 
distributing  the  mall  to  arbitrary  levels, 
to  levels  that  should  not  be  expected  to 
apply  to  all  Individuals  under  all  circum- 
stances. It  la  an  attempt  to  apply  an 
industrial  engineering  device  to  what  is 
essentially  a  public  service.  The  Post 
Office  is  not  a  factory  and  it  does  not 
have  a  standard  product.  Letters, 
circulars,  postcards  vsuir  in  size  and 
thickness.  The  legibility  and  complete- 
ness of  the  addresses  vary.  There  can 
l)e  no  true  measurement  of  the  work 
content,  only  an  estimate.  And  this  esti- 
mate can  differ  by  a  wide  margin.  For 
example,  a  tray  2  feet  long  is  the  stand- 
ard measure.  This  tray  is  supposed  to 
hold  an  "average"  number  of  letters. 
Yet  this  average  can  vary  by  as  much  as 
200  pieces  of  mail. 

Furthermore,  this  haphazard  system 
places  great  emphasis  on  speed  of  per- 
formance. Undoubtedly,  it  does  in- 
crease to  a  certain  extent  the  speed  at 
which  some  of  the  work  is  accomplished. 
But  this  increase  Is  only  accomplished  at 
the  expense  of  another,  more  important 
aspect  of  the  Job— accuracy.  In  the  mad 
dash  to  accompllah  as  much  as  possible 
as  quickly  as  possible,  the  percentage  of 
misdirected  mall  grows  higher  and 
higher.  In  the  long  run.  the  time  factor 
required  In  redirecting  misplaced  mail 
negates  any  earlier  speed  gains.  In  the 
long  nm,  the  clUaen  whose  mail  is  de- 
layed because  of  sloppy  handling  is  the 
loser.  In  the  long  run,  the  postal  em- 
ployee, who  kMes  pride  and  interest  in 
his  work,  la  the  loser.  I  ask  you  then, 
who  is  the  wlimer  in  this  race?  I,  for 
one,  see  none  in  sight. 

And  this  la  a  wasteful  system  besides. 
To  get  their  estimated  counts,  the  Post 
Office  must  use  a  veritable  army  of 
counters  and  analjrzers.  Employees  as- 
signed as  dividers  or  group  leaders  spend 
their  time  walking  back  and  forth  in  an 
aisle  or  through  a  section  estimating  how 
much  mail  is  in  each  tray  placed  in  front 
of  each  distributor.  The  estimate  con- 
tinues through  the  distribution  process 
to  the  sacks  of  packages  and  pouches 
with  the  tied  bundles  of  mail 

A  methods  handbook  has  been  com- 
piled by  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
the  operation  of  the  work  measiu-ement 
system  and  individual  offices  have  also 
complied  thetr  own  handbooks.  Fur- 
thermore, some  15  different  forms  must 
t>e  filled  in  for  submission  to  the  region 
and  to  the  Department  by  each  partici- 
pating installation.  In  addition,  indi- 
vidual offices  also  make  up  their  own 
forms.  To  compile  and  review  statistics 
and  generally  watch  over  the  whole  com- 
plicated system,  methods  and  standards 


officers,  analysts,  comptrollers,  and  other 
management  personnel  are  required  At 
a  minimum  this  costs  the  Department 
$1 1  or  $12  million  annually. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  multimil- 
lion-dollar statistical  system?  The 
Postal  Manual  says  that: 

The  work  meMuremtnt  system  provides  a 
uniform  method  for  furnishing  postal  man- 
agement with  essential  Information  on  the 
relationship  t>etween  mall  distribution  work- 
load and  manpower  for  the  control  of  man- 
hours 

In  the  first  place,  how  uniform  i.s  the 
.system?  The  Post  Office  Department 
has  admitted  that  nationwide  standards 
have  proven  unsatisfactory  and  local 
standards  are  being  developed.  And.  aj 
I  have  mentioned  previously,  individual 
post  offices  are  developing  their  own 
handbooks  and  forms  to  be  used  in  the 
operation  of  work  measurement 

In  the  second  place,  and  more  impor- 
tant, how  essential  is  the  information 
developed?  Mr.  Belen.  Assistant  Post 
Master  General,  Bureau  of  Operations, 
has  stated  that  99  percent  of  the  postal 
employees  are  doing  a  good  job.  It  is 
difficult  to  see.  then,  why  an  elaborate 
device  is  needed  for  control  of  man- 
hours"  of  the  vast  majority  of  productive 
workers.  What  is  controlling  the  man- 
hours  devoted  to  the  nonproductive  op- 
eration of  the  work  measurement  sys- 
tem? 

Even  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which 
is  noted  for  its  emphasLs  on  increased 
productivity,  saw  little  point  in  continu- 
ing indefinitely  a  costly  measurement 
system.  In  a  recent  report  on  the  work 
measurement  system  made  at  the  request 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Treasury  and  Post  Office,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  said : 

If.  even  under  englneere<l  standards,  It  de- 
velops that  individual  performance  at  an 
office  or  for  a  worU  center  within  an  office  l.s 
at  or  above  the  minimum  for  an  overwhelm- 
ing proportion  of  the  employees  involved,  we 
would  see  little  justlQcatlon  for  continuing 
to  Incur  the  costs  of  Individual  measure- 
ment on  a  continuing  basis  so  long  as  the 
work  center  or  office  efficiency  indicates  that 
high  production  is  being  maintained 

Since,  according  to  Post  Office  spokes- 
men, high  productivity  Is  being  main- 
tained by  an  overwhelming  percentage 
of  its  employees,  an  elaborate  individual 
woiic  measurement  system  is  redundant. 
No  service-disrupting  performance 
standards  are  necessary  to  distribute  the 
mail  efficiently.  Alert  supervision  can 
spot  problem  areas.  Post  Office  super- 
visors have  been  promoted  from  clerical 
positions  and  have  acquired  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  various  operations. 
I  am  sure  that  they  can  maintain  high 
productivity  without  the  mechanical  aid 
of  dubious  standards. 

In  fact,  these  standards  most  likely 
hurt  productivity.  They  increase  nerv- 
ousness and  hypertension  on  the  part  of 
the  employees,  eventually  cutting  down 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  men  and  the 
service.  What  Is  worse  is  the  resulting 
Illness  that  befalls  the  overten.se  worker 
And  let  us  not  forget  that  illness  requires 
sick  leave  and  sick  leave  is  taken  at  Kreat 
expense  to  the  Government  Machines 
will  not  suffer  fatigue  or  ten.sion  when 


overworked:  they  will  just  break  down 
and  stop  Men  will  start  to  break  down 
In  less  apparent  ways,  but  they  are 
harder  to  fix  and  replace.  And  it  is 
costly  to  retrain  new  men  to  replace  the 
old. 

A  work  force  with  a  high  morale  is  the 
most  important  factor  and  it  should  be 
obvious  from  the  unanimous  cries  of 
protest  against  this  system  on  the  part 
of  the  postal  employees  that  this  system 
is  stifling  the  high  spirit  of  a  dedicated 
and  hard-working  group  of  men.  I 
dare.say  that  this  system  Is  repugnant 
enough  to  cause  E>ersons  to  retire  earlier, 
out  of  disgust  with  a  job  they  once  en- 
joyed And  when  this  happens  we  are 
all  the  losers  t)ecause  men  with  years 
of  valuable  experience  are  lost — men 
who  in  years  past  have  made  the  Post 
Office  run  smoothly  and  accurately.  And 
how  fair  is  this  system  to  older  em- 
ployees, or  handicapped  persons?  In 
the  worship  of  the  god  of  speed,  these 
loyal  and  accurate  people  are  judged  on 
the  same  basis  as  everyone  else  and  get 
a  lower  rating  Why?  Because  the  rat- 
ing is  based  solely  on  speed  and  not  on 
accuracy.  Because  the  rating  is  a  me- 
chanical monster  that  has  no  heart  in 
which  to  weigh  or  balance  human  fac- 
tors. 

Is  this  the  way  to  maintain  high 
morale  among  the  postal  workers?  The 
answer  is  "no:  no;  no."  In  the  long  run, 
will  the  work  measurement  system  give 
us  a  more  efficient  postal  service?  I 
contend  that  it  will  not.  I  contend  that 
it  will  hurt  the  pwstal  service,  and  what 
is  more  serious,  hurt  the  men  in  the 
service. 

The  ca.se  Is  clear.  Our  course  of  ac- 
tion Is  clearly  defined.  Let  us  remove  the 
bludgeon  of  work  measurement  from  the 
Post  Office's  bag  of  management  tools 
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MEDALS  IN  COMMEMORATION  OF 
NEW       YORK       CITY       NATIONAL 
SHRINES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  FarbsteinI  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  year  and  dur- 
ing 1964,  the  National  Park  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  will 
be  engaged  in  the  restoration  and  com- 
pletion of  three  national  historic  shrines 
in  downtown  Manhattan,  all  located 
within  the  19th  Congressional  District 
of  New  York  City  which  I  represent  in 
the  Congress.  It  is  most  important  that 
these  long -neglected  historic  landmarks 
be  readied  during  the  period  while  mil- 
lions of  visitors  will  be  coming  to  New- 
York  over  the  next  2  years,  when  the 
New  York  City  World  s  Fair  of  1964  and 
1965  will  be  one  of  the  Nation's  world- 
advertised  attractions. 

Next  year  commemorates  the  300tli 
anniversary  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
It  was  on  September  8,  1664.  that  the 
British  captured  the  then  Dutch  settle- 
ment of  New  Amsterdam  from  the  Neth- 
erlands Government.  On  that  date  when 
the  surrender  took  place  at  Port  Amster- 
dam the  British  acting  governor  penned 
a  proclamation  naming  the  new  Prov- 


ince and  the  occupied  city  as  "New 
York."  to  honor  the  then  Duke  of  York. 
James,  younger  brother  of  the  reigning 
British  monarch,  King  Qiariea  U. 

The  New  York  City  Worid's  Fair  has 
been  scheduled  to  open  in  April  of  1W4 
so  as  to  commemorate  the  300th  "birth- 
day anniversary  year"  of  the  city,  our 
Nation's  first  Capital  imder  the  C<msti- 
tutlon  now  frequently  referred  to  as 
the  capital  city  of  the  wozid  today." 
The  three  national  historic  shrines,  as 
created  by  prerious  acts  of  Congress, 
will  be  completed  during  the  New  York 
Fair  years  unquestionably  if  <^rfH^""nT 
support  therefore  is  given  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  respectfully  asking  for  this 
support.  It  will  not  require  any  addi- 
tlcmal  financial  expenditure  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proposing  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  authorized 
by  the  Congress  to  strike  and  furnish  to 
the  New  York  City  National  Shrines  Ad- 
visory Board,  as  desired  ta(y  that  ofBcial 
group,  a  so-called  Liberty  Series  of 
three  different  commemorative  historic 
medals.  The  three  national  historic 
shrines  involved  are,  namely:  Federal 
Hall  National  Memorial.  Castle  Clinton 
National  Monument,  and  Statue  of  Ub- 
city  National  Monument  American  Mu- 
seiun  of  Immigration. 

The  New  York  City  National  Shrines 
Advisory  Board  was  created  by  act  of 
Congress  in  1W5  to  consist  of  II  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Its  official  report  was  made  to 
the  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Honorable  Fred  A.  Seaton,  on  January 
31.  1957,  recommending  a  national  fund- 
raising  campaign  under  the  Advisory 
Board  direction  in  order — and  I  quote: 
"To  further  public  participation  in  the 
rehabilitation  and  preservadon  (A  these 
historic  properties  In  the  New  York  City 
area  that  are  of  great  national  signifi- 
cance." My  quotes  are  from  the  con- 
gressional act  approved  August  11. 1955, 
creating  the  Advisory  Board  (Public 
Law  341.  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  8.  732) . 
The  Advisory  Board  report  was  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Advisory  Board 
.submitted  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Treasury  a  request  for  Its  support  in  ob- 
taining the  minting  of  commemorative 
coins  to  further  aid  In  obtaining  funds 
for  use  by  National  Park  Service.  This 
inquiry  was  made  of  Mr.  James  A.  Reed, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on 
May  14,  1963.  Mr.  Robert  A.  Wallace. 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, in  charge  of  the  Bm-eau  of  the  Mint. 
on  Jime  7,  1963,  addressed  a  memoran- 
dum to  Assistant  Secretary  Reed  in 
which  he  said  in  part,  and  I  quote: 

For  many  year*,  the  Treuury  Dvpartmmt 
l^a.s  opposed  legislation  authortslng  tlM 
minting  of  commemoratlv*  coins.  •  •  •  The 
Treasury  Department  has  long  fsvond  BMd- 
als  Instead  of  coins  for  oonuneiaarsklvs  par- 
poses.  A  medal  lends  itself  mor*  rtsdUy  to 
an  artistic  design,  because  ths  relief  of  a 
medal  does  not  have  to  be  restrtetod  ss  It 
does  on  a  coin.  Commeraoratlve  medals 
manufactured  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
must  be  authorlaed  by  an  act  <tf 


Mr.  Reed,  on  June  11,  IWS,  addressed  a 
letter  to  Mr.  L.  Porter  Moore,  secretary 
of  the  New  York  City  National  Shrines 


Advisory  Board,  and  I  quote  one  most 
pertinent  paragraph  therefrom  which 
states  as  follows: 

Tou  win  note  that  he  [Mr.  Wallace]  states 
that  the  lYeasury  Department  has  long 
favored  medals  Instead  of  eoins  for  com- 
■Boaiorative  purposes.  I  wonder  if  this 
would  be  the  means  by  which  you  could 
achieve  your  goal?" 

The  New  York  City  National  Shiines 
Advisory  Board,  I  am  informed,  has  re- 
solved that  this  proposed  "liberty  series" 
of  three  different  commemorative  med- 
als; If  sanctioned,  will  aid  greatly  in 
achieving  Its  goal.  I  am  so  convinced. 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  Introduce  a  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  acted 
uptm,  which  I  trust  will  enable  the  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  to  mint  such  a  series  of  com- 
memorative medals. 

Through  the  Honorable  Stewait  L. 
Udall.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  am 
also  advised  that  these  commemorative 
medals  are  approved  by  that  Federal  de- 
partment as  planned  for  and  are  de- 
sired by  National  Park  Service  for  the 
purpose  outhned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  better  time  than  the 
present  could  be  chosen  to  mint  such  a 
proposed  "liberty  series"  of  commemo- 
rative historic  and  patriotic  medals  for 
offering  to  the  public  and  collectors  of 
medals  and  medallions  throughout  the 
world.  New  York  City  National  Shrines 
Advis<M7  Board  has  presented  Its  plan 
to  officials  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  for  a  series 
of  three  correlated  commemorative  med- 
als, with  the  face  of  all  three  identical 
in  design  to  present  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty National  Monument,  as  "Liberty 
EnUghtening  the  World."  which  was 
AugiBte  Bartholdl,  the  French  sculp- 
tor's theme.  On  the  reverse  sides  three 
different  designs  would  be  created,  which 
have  been  described  to  me  as  follows : 

No.  1.  if  Issued,  would  depict  the  Fed- 
eral Hall  as  first  Federal  Capitol  Build- 
ing under  the  Constitution  where  Gen. 
Qeorge  Washington  was  inaugurated  as 
first  President  of  the  United  Stotes.  the 
first  congressional  sessions  were  held 
during  1789-90.  and  our  Departments  of 
Government  were  first  organized,  in- 
cluding the  Treasury  Department. 

No.  2  would  depict  Castle  Clinton  as 
the  last  of  a  series  of  forts,  from  the  time 
of  the  Dutch  settlement  in  1624.  which 
guarded  lower  Manhattan,  and  was  head- 
quarters of  Gen.  Winfleld  Scott  during 
the  War  of  1812,  which  150th  anniversary 
period  is  now  being  observed. 

No.  3  would  depict  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Immigration  now  being  con- 
structed 90  as  to  complete  the  base  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monument, 
which  museum  is  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
making  of  the  United  States  by  men  and 
women  who  have  come  to  our  shores 
from  all  over  the  world  to  seek  and  find 
the  blessings  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

I  bdieve  that  no  similar  series  of  UJ5. 
cunmemorative  historic  medals  such  as 
this  proposed  liberty  series  has  ever  be- 
fore been  requested  of  or  issued  through 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  I  am  aware  that  proper 
ofBcials  there  have  expressed  their  im- 


qualifled  interest  and  approval  if  the 
Congress  will  take  the  necessary  legisla- 
tive action  at  this  time. 

Completion  of  the  ttiree  New  York 
National  Historic  Shrines  involved  has 
been  estimated  by  National  Park  Service 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  cost 
approximately  $5,200,000.  Of  this  sum. 
congrressional  action  has  authorized  that 
National  Park  Service  can  make  use  of 
up  to  $2,600,000  of  its  budgeted  funds 
amounting  to  50  percent  of  the  cost, 
matching  dollar  for  dollar  an  equal 
amount  or  $2,600,000  when  and  as  the 
sum  is  raised  by  the  New  York  City  Na- 
tional Shrines  Advisory  Board  and  its 
cooperating  groups. 

As  of  August  1. 1963,  the  shrines  board 
reported  through  Rear  Adm.  John  J. 
Bergen,  chairman  of  its  national  fund- 
raising  committee,  that  it  must  still  ob- 
tain subscriptions  of  approximately  $1,- 
500,000  to  meet  it  quota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  approv- 
al of  this  bill  would  materially  aid  to- 
ward achieving  completion  of  these  three 
great  historic  landmarks  by  the  target 
dates  during  the  New  Yoric  Worid's  Fair 
as  desired  by  the  New  Yoik  City  National 
Shrines  Advisory  Bocu-d  and  National 
Park  Service  of  the  Departatent  of  the 
Interior.  I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be 
passed. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  qjeclal  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Vamik.  for  15  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Peixt,  for  30  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  for  1  hour,  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McFaul  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Haley),  for  30  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Blatiok  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ebmohdsom).  for  120  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day, August  19, 1963. 

Mr.  EDMOHD8(»r.  for  30  minutes,  on 
Monday,  August  19,  1963.  to  immediately 
follow  the  special  order  of  Mr.  Blatkxk, 
of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PucncsKi,  for  30  minutes,  tomor- 
row. August  15, 1963. 

Mr.  Halpkrn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Whalusy)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Whalley)  ,  for  10  minutes,  on  Thursday, 
August  15. 

Mr.  Fabbstein  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Staggers),  for  30  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarits  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PtooB  (Kt  the  request  of  Mr. 
Staggers),  for  60  mhrates,  on  Thursday. 
August  22;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Vakoc  (at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Han- 
sen) .  for  15  minutes,  on  August  19;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remaiks  in  the  Coi 
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Rbcobd.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remaik.s. 
waB  granted  to: 

Mr.  PiKO  In  two  Instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Edm ONoaov  and  to  Include  two  let- 
ters following  his  remarks  In  Committee 
of  the  Virhole  on  the  consideration  of 
HJl.  6143. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WXALunr)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Bboomfxxlb. 

Mr.  Maktxm  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  WiLSOM  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Moui. 

Mr.  SiBAL  in  two  Instances. 

'iAi.  ScHwmoKL  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  M«nbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  STAOcns)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  FiSHn. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  MOOBHSAB. 

Mr.  Nix. 


BILL  PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  August  13.  1963. 
present  to  the  Pre«ident.  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H  R.  2192.  An  act  authorizing  the  readmlt- 
tanc«  of  W*lt«r  Sowft,  Jr  .  to  the  U  3  Naval 
Academy. 

ADJOX7RNMENT 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Houm  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  accordingly 
^at  7  o'clock  and  10  minutes  pm  >  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, August  15.  1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECXmVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

1131.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the'Dlstrlct  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
Commissioners  may  accept  or  permit  the 
acceptance  of  the  performance  by  volun- 
teers of  servlcea  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
municipal  gOYemment  of  the  District  of 
Columbia"  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colimibia 


School  Dlatrlct,  Vermont,  without  amend- 
ment iRept  No  674)  Referred  U)  the 
House  Calendar 

Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texa« :  Commltt**  on 
Veteran*'  Affairs  3  380  An  act  to  amend 
chapter  35  of  title  38.  United  State*  Code, 
to  provide  that  after  the  expiration  of  the 
Korean  conflict  veterans'  education  and 
training  prugram,  approval  of  course*  under 
the  war  orphan's  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram shall  be  by  State  approving  agencies, 
without  amendment  ( Rept  No  67«i  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mx.  TEAOUE  of  Texas  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  HR  221  A  bill  to  amend 
chapter  35  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  educational  assistance  to  the  children 
of  veterans  who  are  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  from  wartime  service-connected 
disability:  with  amendment  (Rept  No  677) 
Referred  to  the  Contunlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texas  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  HR  5250  A  bill  to  amend 
section  411  (ai  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  Increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  payable  to  widows  of 
veterans  dying  from  service-connected  dis- 
abilities: with  amendment  (Rept  No  878). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  HR  5691  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  C^xle  to  allow 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
delegate  to  the  Chief  Medical  Director  In  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  au- 
thority to  act  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  disciplinary  board*  provided  by  sec- 
tion 4110  of  title  38,  United  States  Code; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No  679 1  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
of  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texas  Committee  an  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  H  R  8009  K  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  cer- 
tain veteran*  with  urgently  needed  nursing 
home  care  and  nursing  care  facilities  while 
reducing  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
caring  for  such  veterans,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose*: with  amendment  i  Rept  No  680)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  House  Joint 
Resolution  220  Joint  resolution  consenting 
to  an  extenalon  and  renewal  of  the  inter- 
state compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas:  with- 
out amendment  (Rept  No  681  I  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr  O'NEILL  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  493  Resolution  fi-)r  consideration 
of  H  R  7885.  a  bill  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  686 1  Referred  U)  the  House 
Calendar 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHITSNKK:  Committee  of  conference. 
HR  0177.  A  bill  to  amend  section  a(a)  of 
article  VI  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1M7  relating  to  the  annual  pay- 
ment to  tbe  District  of  Columbia  by  the 
United  StatM  (lUpt.  No.  664).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr  WILLIS:  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
House  Joint  n ■solution  636.  Joint  reso- 
lution granting  the  consent  of  Congres*  to 
the  establlahmsnt  of  an  interstate  school 
dUtrlct  by  Hanover,  N.H..  and  Norwich.  Vt., 
and  to  an  agreennent  between  Hanover  School 
Dlatrlct.  New  Hampshire ,  and  Norwich  Town 


Referred    to    the    Committee    ol    the    Whole 
Hou.se 

Mr  KINO  of  New  York  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  HR  1452.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  Marvin  D.  Nells:  with  amendment 
(Rept  No  668).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  SHRIVER,  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H  R  1526  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Nathalie  lUne:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No  669)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H  R  4506,  A  bin  to  confer  Jurladlctlon 
on  the  Court  of  Claim*  to  entertain,  hear, 
and  determine  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  on 
the  claim  of  Robert  Alexander;  without 
amendment  (Rept  No  870).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 

Mr  LIBONATI  Corrunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary HR  4788  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs  Gertrude  Reskln;  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  671)  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of   the  Whole   House. 

Mr  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R  5743.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Capt  Paul  W  Oberdorfer:  with  amendment 
I  Rept  No  672)  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of    the   Whole    House 

Mr  KINO  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  HR  6807.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  H  W  Robinson  &  Co  ,  Inc  :  with  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  673)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  SENNER:  Oimmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  4088  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Indus- 
trial Tractor  Parts  Co  .  Inc  :  without  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  675)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  RODINO  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  1346  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Car- 
.s«)n.  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  682).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  FEIOHAN  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R  1347  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Katarlna  PezelJ,  with  amendment  (Rept  No. 
683)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  MOORE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  2757.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Woo  You 
Lyn  (also  known  as  Hom  You  Fong)  and 
Lyn  Fong  Y  Horn;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No  684)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  CHELF  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  3384  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tommy  Lee 
(also  known  as  Lee  Shue  Chung);  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No  686).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  KINO  of  New  York  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  S  1230  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Carlton  M.  Richardson;  wlthovjt  amendment 
(Rept  No  665)  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  SHRIVER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  1489  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J. 
Arthur  Field*:  without  amendment  (Rept 
No.  666).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H  R  1221  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nick 
Maaonlch;  with  amendment  (.Rept    No   667). 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr    BELCHER: 
HR  8043      A   bin   to  fix   certain   fees  pay- 
able   to    the    Commissioner    of    Patents,    to 
the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  CELLER 
HR  8044  A  bill  to  amend  section  302 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  an  Aircraft 
Noise  Abatement  Service  within  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr  CLEVELAND: 
H  R  8045  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding book*  for  the  adult  blind  so  a*  to 
make  book*  also  available  to  quadriplegics 
and  the  near  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H  R  8046.  A  bin  to  amend  section  3  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  chapter 
324.  of  the  act  of  June  11.  1946  (60  SUt.  238) , 
to  clarify  and  protect  the  right  of  the  pub- 
lic to  Information  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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H  R.  8047.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1D54  to  allow  a  tamtayer 
to  deduct  for  Income  tax  purposes  certain 
special  assessments  and  other  cbarges  made 
against  him  or  his  property  under  local  law 
without  regard  to  whether  they  tend  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  such  property;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KINO: 
H  R.  8048.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  loss 
of  US.  citizenship  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  convicted  of 
certain  misconduct  during  any  period  when 
I'nlted  States  ts  at  war  or  engaged  in  armed 
hostilities,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 
HR.  8049.  A  bill  to  prohibit  transporta- 
tion In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of 
.articles  to  or  from  the  United  States  aboard 
certain  foreign  vesaels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conuuerce. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS : 
H.R  8050.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax-exempt 
status  for  nonprofit  nurses'  professional 
registries  operated  by  nurses'  professional 
iissociatlons;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California : 
HR.  8051.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Bakersfleld,  Calif.;   to  the  Committee  on 
tlie  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H  R.  8052.  A  bill  to  provide  under  the  so- 
cial security  program  for  payment  for  hos- 
pital and  related  services  to  aged  benefici- 
aries; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJi.8053.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  an  individual's  medical,  dental. 
and  related  expenses  shall  be  subtracted 
from  his  outside  earnings  before  determining 
under  such  section  the  amount  of  any  re- 
duction in  his  benefits  by  reason  of  sucb 
earnings;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.8054.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  Income  tax  purposes  of  expenses  in- 
curred by  an  individual  for  transportation  to 
and  from  work;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HR.  8055.  A   bill    to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  that  tbe 
deduction  for  medical  expenses  shall  be  al- 
lowed a  taxpayer  whether  he  takes  the  stand- 
ard deduction   or   itemises  his  deductions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  HANSEN: 
H  R.  8056.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
provisions  of   law  authorizing  certain  sus- 
pension of  section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.    1920,   with  respect  to  the  transp<»ta- 
tlon  of  lumber;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
HR.  8057.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANOEN: 
HR. 8068.  A   bill   to   amend   the   VMeral 
Power  Act,  as  amended.  In  respect  of  tbe 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion over  nonprofit  cooperatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreig^  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H  R.  8059.  A  bill  to  prohibit  transporUtion 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  iffticles 
to  or  from  the  United  States  aboard  certain 
foreign   vessels,   and   for  other  purpoees;    to 
the   Committee   on  Interstate   and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.R.8060.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RAINS: 
HR.  8061.  A  bill  to  extend  and  broaden 
the  authority  to  Insure  mortgages  under  sec- 


tions 809  and  810  of  the  National  Housing 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banlcing  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  8062.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan : 

H.R.  8063.  A  bill  making  Columbus  Day  a 
legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H  Jfl.  8064.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  veterans  with 
urgently  needed  nursing  home  care  and  nurs- 
ing care  facilities  while  reducing  the  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  caring  for  such  vet- 
erans, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SIKES : 

H.R.  8065.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Firearms  Act  to  eliminate  the  Federal  occu- 
pational and  transfer  taxes  on  certain  fire- 
arms which  are  chiefly  collectors'  items;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.  8066.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  the  Con- 
gressional Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
which  shall  include  an  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  of  the  Senate,  and  an  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  will  provide  profes- 
sional services  to  Members  of  Congress  in 
the  same  way  that  the  Office  of  Legislative 
Counsel,  and  the  liaison  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  do;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 

H.R.  8067.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  10  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent  military 
law,  and  to  improve  the  code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   YOUNGER: 

HJl.  8068.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  403(b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  permit 
the  granting  of  free  transportation  to  guides 
or  seelng-eye  dogs  accompanying  totally 
blind  persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BETTS: 

HH.  8068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Firearms  Act  to  eliminate  the  Federal 
occupational  and  transfer  taxes  on  certain 
firearms  which  are  chiefly  collectors'  items; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASPINAIX: 

Hll.8070.  A  bUl  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  to 
study  existing  laws  and  procedures  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARING : 

H.B.  8071.  A  bin  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  to 
study  existing  laws  and  procedures  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTalrs. 

ByMr.KYL: 

HJl.  8072.  A  bUl  for  the  esUbllshment  of 
a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  to 
study  existing  laws  and  procedures  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UD ALL: 
Hit.  8073  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Public  Land  Law  Review  Coimnlsslon  to 
study  existing  laws  and  procedures  relating 
to  the  administration  of  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.   EDWARDS: 
HH.  8074.  A   bill  to  amend   the  National 
Defense  Bducatlon  Act  of  1968  in  order  to 
permit  ftmds  appropriated  under  title  in  of 


that  act  to  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  for  use  in  teaching  the  English 
language  to  students  whose  prlnuu-y  lan- 
guage is  not  English;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education   and    Labor. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  8075.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  three  different  medals  in  commemoration 
of  the  Federal  Hall  National  Memorial,  Castle 
Clinton  National  Montunent,  and  Statue  of 
Liberty  National  Monument  American  Mu- 
seum of  Immigration  in  New  York  City,  N.Y.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  8076.  A  bni  to  assist  cities  and  States 
by  amending  section  5136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  national  banks  to  underwrite 
and  deal  in  stciu-ltles  Issued  by  State  and 
local  governments;  to  amend  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
to  invest  in  State  and  municipal  securities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HR.  8077.  A  bni  to  provide  for  humane 
treatment  of  animals  used  in  experiment  and 
research  by  recipients  of  grants  from  the 
United  States,  and  by  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENOEL: 

HJl.  8078.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
26,  1956.  to  authorize  the  Muscatine  Bridge 
Commission  to  construct,  maintain,  and  op- 
erate a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River 
at  or  near  the  city  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and 
the  town  of  Drury,  ni.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

HJl.  8079.  A  bill  to  provide  social  security 
coverage  as  self-employed  individuals  for 
State  and  local  public  officers,  not  otherwise 
covered  under  Federal-State  agreement,  who 
are  paid  on  a  fee  tiasis  by  persons  other  than 
the  State  or  local  government;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

H.R.  8080.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  prepare  a  roll  of  per- 
sons eligible  to  receive  funds  from  an  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Judgment  in  favor  of  the 
Snake  or  Palute  Indians  of  the  former  Mal- 
heiu"  Reservation  In  Oregon,  to  prorate  and 
distribute  such  funds  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HR.  8081.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  8082.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302  of 
tbe  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Aircraft  VcAbk 
Abatement  Service  within  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  and  for  other  ptirpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Toniga.  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  8083.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  veterans  with 
urgently  needed  nursing  hcHne  care  and 
ntirslng  care  facilities  while  reducing  the 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  caring  for  such 
veterans,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H  J.  Res.  648.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OROVER: 

H.J.  Res.  648.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  continued  shipment  of  the  drug  Krebio- 
zen  in  Interstate  commeroe  In  order  to  in- 
sure the  continued  availability  of  such  drug 
for  the  treatment  of  patients  now  being 
treated  with  such  drug  and  for  terminal 
cancer  patients;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
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By  Mr.  MORTON : 
HV.  ■••.  tMi  4alnt  rMolutlon  proposing 
aji  amaiitfaMat  to  Um  Conatltutlon  of  the 
UxUtMl  Stet—  ralatlY*  to  aqu&l  rtghu  for 
man  »ad  voaiMi;  to  tb«  Committee  un  the 
Judiciary.  

HJ.  aac  ail.  Joint  FMoluUoQ  providing 
for  a  ■tody  of  tiM  poaslblUty  and  deatra- 
blllty  Q<  — f  Nlahtfig  a  Unlveralty  of  the 
Amarlcaa:  to  th*  Oanmlttee  on  Ft>relgn  Af- 
fairs. 

By  lft>.  CM)»U«RG: 

U.  Ras.  401.  Baaolutlon  creating  a  stand- 
ing Commltta*  on  Small  Business  in  the 
Mouse  of  Rapraaantatlvea.  and  to  grant  it 
full  authority  In  ecrtaln  legislative  matters: 
to  tha  Oommttta*  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  rDIO: 

H.  Raa.  499.  BMOlutloa  creating  a  select 
ooounittaa  to  eondiact  an  investigation  and 
study  of  tiM  adTlaablllty  and  feasibility  of 
a  goremmental  lottary;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rulea. 

By  Mr.  MCmSK; 

H.  Rea.  494.  Ilsaolutlon  to  create  a  select 
nntnmtttfitt  to  tovaatifate  expenditures  for  re- 
search lantiaaa  eooducted  by  or  sponsored 
by  tha  dapartaaanta  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral GtoTarnmant;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rulea. 


MSliORIAI^ 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

The  SPEAKXB  praaantad  a  memorial  of 
the  Leflalatura  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. mamoriaUalnc  tha  President  and  the 
Congreaa  of  tha  United  States  relative  to  the 
decision  of  tha  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In 
Washington  to  reject  the  application  of 
Northeast  Airlinas  for  a  permanent  certif- 
icate to  run  oommerclal  fllgbts  between  Bos- 
ton and  Florida,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolntlans  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAEER: 

HR.  8084.  A  bill  for  the   relief  of  I>onald 
E.  Reed:  to  tha  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KDWARBS: 
H  R  8086.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roy  W 
Plcken;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  riNO: 
HJi    8086.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Magglo- 
rlna  Clvetta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FRIKDEL: 
H  R  8067.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  PelUlna 
Del   Prate;    to  tha  Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary 


By  Mr    GREEN  of  Pennsylvania- 
H  R  8068    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Margot 
R  Sobey:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    HEAl-EY 
H  R   8060    A    bin    for    the    relief   of   Barolta 
Haentmlklotil:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jvidi- 
clary 

By  Mr    JOEUSON 
H  R   8090    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Maria 
Perel    Kot;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    McMILLAN   (by  request)  ■ 
HR  8091     A  bill   f.»r  the  relief  of  WUUan^ 
Temes:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    POWELL 
HR   8092    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Lo   lacono,    to  the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    REIFEL- 
H  R   8093    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Mary  O 
E<i.stlake.  to  the  Cummlttee  on  the  Judiciury 
By  Mr    ROSTENKOWSKI 
H  R   8094    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Stella 
5>ellaa   (nee  Chrlstoflloglannls  i .   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    yTRATTO.V 
H  R  8095    A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Oerald 
Levlne:    to  the  Committee  on   the  JudlcUu-y 
By  Mr    WIDNALl. 
H  R    809«    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Fedele 
OUverl,    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

236  By  the  SPEAKER  Petition  of  E  I>ee 
North,  chairman,  Conservative  Party,  Isllp 
Town.  N  Y  .  relative  to  three  petitions  con- 
cerning Oen  Perez  Jimenez;  to  the  Commit- 
tee   on    Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce 

237  Also,  petition  of  W  J  Nankeman  ai>d 
others,  Malta,  Mont  ,  relative  to  requesting 
that  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  remain 
the  same  as  when  It  was  established  relating 
to  180  acres;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

238  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon Station,  Wyo  ,  relative  to  requesting 
that  Congress  do  not  pa.w  the  farm  lab<'r 
bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

239  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon Station.  Wyo  ,  requesting  that  Hon  John 
B  Martin.  Ambassador  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  be  censvired  for  un-American  be- 
liefs expressed  as  reported  In  the  Concre-s- 
sioNAL  Record  of  July  24.  1963.  pages  13193 
13194;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

240  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Cai\- 
yon  Station,  Wyo  ,  requesting  that  there  be 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  bill  H  R  6237. 
relating  to  the  publication  of  documentary 
source  material  significant  to  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  In  reference  to  Elliot's 
Debates  of  US    Constitutional   Ratification; 


to    the    Committee    on    Government    Opera- 
tions, 

341.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon Station.  Wyo  .  requesting  that  there  b« 
published  as  a  US  House  document  a  re- 
search paper  on  former  mental  patients  who 
have  made  good;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration 

242  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon City.  Wyo  .  requesting  that  there  be  re- 
quired by  law  that  all  Government  Printing 
Office  products  which  carry  the  note,  "not 
printed  at  Government  expense,"  be  ap- 
pended by  the  words,  "and  not  printed  at  a 
profit";  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration 

243  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Can- 
yon Station  Wyo,  requesting  that  the  US. 
Oovenmient  Printing  Office  be  required  to 
publish  and  place  on  sale  the  unabridged 
Budget  of  the  U  S  Government,  as  It  did 
up  until  about  a  year  ago;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

244  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Canyon 
Station.  Wyo  ,  relative  to  pmlslng  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  In  their  great 
efforts  to  eliminate  the  Mafia  menace;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

245  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Canyon 
Station.  Wyo  .  relative  ^^  censuring  David 
Liiwrence  for  stating  In  his  syndicated 
column  that  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  "was  never  legally  adopted";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

246  Als<i.  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Canyon 
Station.  Wyo  .  reque.stlng  amendment  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  U) 
provide  that  no  Member  In  debate  on  the 
House  floor  or  In  committee  may  make  state- 
ments that  bring  a  whole  race  of  mankind 
Into  contempt;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

247  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Canyon 
Station,  Wyo,  relative  to  a  news  item  as 
reported  In  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  August 
1,  1963,  relating  to  cvirrent  activities  of  the 
Communist  Party  In  .southern  California  and 
the  reaction  of  the  US  House  Committee  on 
rn-.\merlcan  Activities  thereto,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules 

248  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  C.myon 
City,  Wyo  ,  relative  to  requirements  In  any 
curriculum  relating  to  any  Freedom  Acad- 
emy; to  the  Committee  on  Un-.\merii.an 
Activities 

249.  Al.so.  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Canyon 
.Station.  Wyo  ,  requesting  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  declare  Adolf 
Hitler  "the  chief  antl-Communlst  of  this 
century",  to  the  Committee  on  Un-Amerlcaii 
Acrivitie.s. 

250  By  Mr  RYAN  of  New  York:  Petition 
of  Danlela  Ap<jnte,  Kecretary-treasurer, 
Puerto  Rlcan  Political  Wcjmen  Association. 
Inc  .  .ind  Maria  Gonzales  and  72  others  to  In- 
crease the  persona]  Income  tax  exemption 
from  $600  to  $1,000.  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Greeluift  to  SOlk  Anaaal  CoaveatiiMi  of 
NatiMial  Rmn  tmA  HarWrt  Coafren 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SrESSARD  L.  HOLLAND 

or  TLcmsnA 
IN  THI  SXNATK  OF  TH«   UNITKD  STATES 

WedJietday.  August  14. 1963 

Mr.  HOUjAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  Ixuert  In  the  Record  the 
message  of  creetlng  sent  to  the  50th 
Annual    Convention    of    the    National 


Rivers  and  Hartwrs  Congress  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  Senator 
lilAN&rizLo,  on  June  7,  1963.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  majority  leader'.s 
message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mes.saue 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Washinctom,  D  C  . 

June   7.  1963 

To   Mr    HXNST   H     BiCKMAN,   President,   Na- 

tiOHoi     Riiers     and     Harbor  i     Congress . 

Greetings  /rom  tfie  Sienate  of  the  L'ntted 

States 

It  Is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  am  unable 

to  attend  the  50th  annual  convention  of  the 


NstlonnI  Rivers  and  H.irburs  Cnngre.ss.  How- 
ever I  want  to  a.s«ure  you  that  I  will  be 
with  you  In  spirit  as  your  organization  dis- 
cusses topics  of  vital  concern  to  us  all.  I 
have  long  t<jld  the  constituents  of  my  State — 
e.speclally  the  youth,  who  are  ovir  real  hope 
f<ir  the  future — that  the  most  precious  nat- 
ural resovirce  In  this  great  land  Is  water. 
Your  fine  organization  Is  to  be  commended 
for  focusing  the  attention  of  the  Nation  on 
this  Important   fact 

Aa  the  oldest  and  most  comprehensive 
organization  devoted  to  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  our  water  resources,  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congreaa  has  been  of 
Inestimable  value  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress In   their   legislative  deliberations.     The 
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presence  of  several  members  amozig  yoxir 
leadership,  Including  that  of  my  cotinterpart 
in  the  Senate,  minority  leader  Ivbutt  Disk- 
sen,  Is  proof  of  our  mutual  concern  over  our 
water  resources.  Let  me  assure  you  of  our 
deep  and  continuing  appreciation  for  this 
])artner6hlp  of  effort  toward  a  common  goal. 
With  best  personal  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

MiKX  Mansfielo. 

I 


GovernmeDt  Lotteries  of  IrelMid,  Paerto 
Rico,  Russia,  YofosUvia,  and  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o' 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    MXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  14. 1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  lor  the  past 
several  months  I  have  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  this  House 
the  various  government-run  lotteries 
conducted  In  many  foreign  countries. 
Today,  I  would  like  to  draw  the  House  at- 
tention to  the  lotteries  conducted  in  Ire- 
land. Puerto  Rico,  Russia,  Yugoslavia. 
and  Mexico.  These  5  countries  bring  the 
total  number  of  foreign  government-run 
lotteries  to  77. 

Ireland  is  one  of  the  77  foreign  nations 
where  lotteries  are  legal  and  proper  and 
where  the  gambling  urge  of  Its  inhabit- 
ants is  tied  in  with  the  need  for  revenue. 
In  1962,  the  gross  annual  receipts  came 
to  over  $45^2  million.  The  net  profit 
which  was  transferred  to  hospitals  came 
to  over  $8  million. 

Puerto  Rico  has  a  profitable  lottery 
which  flourishes  on  American  soil.  Last 
year,  the  total  gross  annual  receipts  was 
almost  $52  million.  The  net  income  to 
the  government  was  almost  $11  million 
which  was  used  to  help  finance  local  pub- 
lic health  programs. 

Russia  considers  all  of  its  Soviet  lot- 
tery information  confidential.  However, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  several  lottery 
forms.  A  straight  lottery  in  which  a  per- 
son can  buy  a  ticket  for  a  chance  on  win- 
ning an  automobile  or  other  valuable 
merchandise.  A  second  form  of  lottery 
consists  of  state  bonds  sold  in  denomina- 
tions of  $11  i>aying  3  percent  interest 
Bondholders  holding  winning  numbers 
receive  interest  in  cash  prizes. 

Yugoslavia  operates  a  national  lottery. 
Last  year's  gross  atmual  receipts  came  to 
almost  $7^2  million.  The  total  annual 
net  income  to  the  government  came  to 
almost  $2^4  million  which  was  uaed  for 
orphanages,  hospitals,  disabled  veterans. 
and  the  blind. 

Mexico,  like  the  other  nations  of  Latin 
America,  realized  the  merits  of  lotteries 
long  ago.  Unfortunately,  the  Mexican 
Government  continues  to  treat  as  con- 
fidential all  figures  concerning  the  pro- 
coeds  of  the  lottery.  The  last  figures 
available  reflect  the  1956  returns.  At 
that  time  the  gross  receipts  were  almost 
$56  million  of  which  the  government  re- 
ceived almost  $15  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we  In  the 
United  States  overcome  outdated  prej- 
udices  and   biases   to   take  the  proper 


view  of  gambling  and  its  relation  to  the 
Government.  We  can  shut  off  the  flow 
of  billions  of  dollars  now  siphoned  oflf  by 
underworld  in  the  United  States  by 
adopting  our  own  national  lottery  which 
can  bring  into  our  Government  over  $10 
billion  a  year  in  added  revenue  which 
can  be  used  to  cut  our  taxes  and  reduce 
our  national  debt. 


Independence  of  Pakistan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  14,  1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Republic  of  Pakistan  celebrates  the  16th 
anniversary  of  her  independence,  and 
we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  send 
warm  felicitations  to  His  Excellency  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  Mohammed 
Ayub  Kahn;  and  His  Excellency  the 
Pakistani  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  G.  Ahmed. 

Sixteen  years  ago  the  name  of  Paki- 
stan appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the 
map  of  the  world.  On  August  14,  1947, 
the  new  state  was  formed  amid  great  re- 
joicing by  millions  of  Moslems  of  the 
former  British  India.  At  the  time,  there 
was  speculation  that  Pakistan  would  not 
svirvive  the  first  few  years  of  its  life. 
The  country  emerged  as  two  widely  sep- 
arated su'eas,  each  containing  about  half 
oi  its  population.  At  no  time  in  pre- 
vious history  had  the  two  wings  of  Paki- 
stan shared  a  common  identity,  whether 
ethnic,  political,  linguistic,  or  economic. 
There  was  only  one  feature  in  common — 
a  population  that  was  predominantly 
Moslem. 

Pakistan  has,  indeed,  experienced 
more  than  its  share  of  trouble  and  tur- 
moil. The  period  after  independence 
was  one  of  bloodshed  and  massacre  as  6 
million  people  fled  from  India  to  Paki- 
stan and  a  similar  number  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  The  relations  between 
Pakistan's  two  wings  have  not  always 
been  easy.  There  have  been  serious  diflB- 
culties  between  Pakistan  and  India  over 
the  continuing  flight  of  refugees,  the 
quarrel  over  Kashmir,  and  the  waters  of 
the  Indus  River. 

In  October  1958  the  Pakistan  Army 
seized  power  in  a  swift  coup  d'etat.  Cor- 
ruption and  ineCBciency  almost  every- 
where had  brought  political  and  eco- 
nomic chaos  to  the  country.  There  were 
many  people  who  were  disillusioned  with 
Pakistan's  attempt  to  create  a  parlia- 
mentary democracy  and  were  relieved  to 
see  Gen.  Ayub  Khan  take  over  the  lead- 
ership of  the  country.  The  nation  was 
placed  under  martial  law  but  little  evi- 
dence of  that  was  visible.  There  were 
no  troops  about,  no  conspicuous  military 
precautions,  no  evidence  of  apprehen- 
sion, no  executions  or  liquidations. 

Ayub  Khan  is  still  Pakistan's  leader 
smd  exercises  the  powers  of  government 
with  almost  no  restrictions.  There  is 
grumbling  in  the  country  about  the  free- 


dom of  the  press,  about  the  treatment 
of  the  political  parties,  about  the  aban- 
donment of  the  constitution,  about  the 
departure  from  parliamentary  forms — 
but  these  are  only  murmurs  which  are 
scarcely  audible  in  the  chorus  of  national 
approval  for  President  Ayub  Khan  and 
his  changed  order. 

President  Ayub  Khan,  as  Pakistan's 
leader  and  statesman,  is  attacking  the 
problems  of  his  country  in  all  directions 
at  once.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  giving 
Pakistan  a  new  pxilitical  structure,  a  new 
social  order,  a  new  economic  policy,  an 
industrial  revolution  and  a  new  capital 
city.  There  is  a  fair  prospect  of  success 
in  several  of  these  directions. 

At  the  outset  Pakistan  was  handi- 
capped by  almost  every  conceivable  dis- 
ability. Pakistan  has  survived  as  a  state 
and  with  each  passing  year  has  shown 
greater  stability  and  strength.  It  is 
possible  now  to  regard  Pakistan  as  one  of 
the  countries  of  the  developing  world 
where  the  combination  of  leadership, 
trained  personnel,  and  resources  makes 
success  in  the  future  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation. The  people  of  Pakistan  de- 
serve credit  for  their  record  of  accom- 
plishment. 


Union  Monopoly  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

oar   NKBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  14, 1963 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  current  labor  dispute  in  the 
railroad  industry  is  a  very  disturbing 
situation  to  the  public,  the  Congress  and 
our  economy.  We  have  witnessed  this 
deplorable  situation  as  a  perfect  example 
of  what  constitutes  union  monopoly 
power. 

It  is  obvious  that  congressional  make- 
shift solutions  based  in  each  arising  labor 
crisis  is  not  sound  legislative  procedure. 
"What  is  needed  is  a  c(«iplete  study  of 
union  monopolies,  and  the  eventual  en- 
actment of  sound  corrective  legislation 
which  will  curtail  future  national  labor 
disputes  such  as  in  the  steel,  maritime 
and  now  the  railroad  industry.  How 
many  times  does  this  Nation  have  to  be 
faced  with  virtual  economic  blackmail 
by  a  few  labor  leaders  before  they  will 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  a  serious  national 
issue  must  be  solved? 

I  am  encouraged  that  this  Congress 
might  be  moving  in  the  appropriate 
maimer.  Recently  several  of  our  distin- 
guished Congressmen  have  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee to  study  and  report  on  problems 
relating  to  industrywide  collective  bar- 
gaining and  industrywide  strikes  and 
lockouts.  This,  at  the  very  least,  should 
be  supported  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  I  heartily  endorse  any  measure 
which  will  create  a  national  policy  of 
soimd  labor-management  relations. 

Union  monopoly  power  is  not  a  newly 
created  monster — it  has  been  with  us  for 
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a  looff  Ume;  it  has  come  back  to  haiuit 
tbe  rnnjrcM.  who  t>«8icaUy  created  the 
prlvllegM  and  Immunities  that  a  few 
labor  iMMlers  now  maintain. 

The  major  elements  advancing  union 
monopoly  power  are: 

First.  Immunity  from  the  antimonop- 
oly  laws  of  the  Nation. 

Second.  Indiistrywide  bar^ainins  pow  - 
er  of  unions. 

Third.  Compulsory  unionism 

Fourth.  Use  of  secondary  boycotts. 

Fifth.  Feaiherbeddlng  and  other  re- 
strlctire  work  practices. 

Sixth.  Violence  In  labor  disputes. 

Seventh.  Lack  of  State  and  judicial 
authority  orer  labor  disputes. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  important 
elements  which  go  into  the  monopoly 
power  of  unions  but  I  call  these  dozen 
points  to  the  attention  of  Congress  as  a 
starting  outline  for  any  committee  or 
Individual  who  desires  to  make,  as  I  have, 
a  study  of  this  subject.  Some  of  these 
points  are  only  outward  manifestations 
of  the  basic  root  of  the  problem,  which 
can  be  caDed  union's  diplomatic  im- 
munity fn»n  laws  applicable  to  the  rest 
of  our  economy. 

Unless  Congress  seeks  to  control  the 
basic  cause  of  this  problem,  rather  than 
hacking  at  the  limbs,  union  monopoly 
power  will  continue  and  will  even  de- 
velop new  and  better  ways  of  gaining 
further  power. 

In  this  regard,  I  respectfully  call  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  shortly  after  the  opening  of 
the  88th  CoiwreH.  H.R.  333  is  the  Iden- 
tical bill  Intrcdueed  in  the  87th  Congress 
in  1961  and  whieh  has  been  referred  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  This 
bill  is  compoaed  of  15  pages  of  careful 
detailed  solutions  to  this  national 
problem. 

HJl.  333  la  a  two-pronged  approach. 
First  my  bill  would  eliminate  a  national 
emergency  labor  dispute  by  requiring 
that  for  bargaining  purposes,  no  union 
couM  be  larger  in  scope  than  a  single  em- 
ployer with  certain  necessary  exceptions. 
In  this  way  an  entire  industry  could  not 
be  closed  dovn  nor  could  an  interna- 
tional unlMi  whlpsaw  one  employer  In  an 
indiistry  affalnak  another.  Nor  could 
several  international  unions  gang  up  on 
an  industry  or  employer  to  seek  a  com- 
mon wage  package. 

This  bm.  tterefore.  gives  back  control 
to  the  local  union  best  able  to  respond 
to  the  membership  and  better  able  to 
bargain  and  reaeh  agreement  in  the  light 
of  the  Indivkhial  union  member's  needs 
and  circumstances. 

The  second  portion  of  H.R.  333  specifi- 
cally describes  those  activities  which 
would  be  a  restraint  against  trade  under 
the  antltmat  laws.  Such  union  activities 
as  featherbeddlhg,  controlling  prices,  in- 
terfering with  prodiKtion  and  restricting 
the  number  of  employees  entering  a 
trade  would  an  be  prohibited. 

Thus,  national  labor  disputes  of  the 
proportion  we  are  faced  with  today 
would  never  oeeur.  Yet,  all  these  objec- 
tives are  accomplished  without  curtail- 
ing unions'  right  to  strike,  or  further 
Oovemment  Intervention  such  as  com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

Although  my  Mn  at  present  would  not 
be  apv>lieafei0  to  tbe  present  labor  eriaia. 


it  would,  however,  negate  future  national 
labor  disputes  from  being  created.  It  is 
for  these  future  situations  which  I  bntu: 
this  bill  to  your  attention. 

I  would  welcome  congressional  bi- 
partisan support  for  this  measure  and 
would  hope  that  tlie  House  Judiciary 
Cooimittee  could  conduct  hearings  on 
this  mea.sure  If  constructive  alterna- 
tives to  my  prop>osal  are  presented  by  asxy 
Member  of  ConKre»s.  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  support  .such  a  measure  I  do  urge 
that  Congress  meet  its  responsibility  to 
the  Nation  by  .seekuui  tht>  iu«ct>s.sary  labor 
rt-form  legislation 


Answers  to  Qaestionnaires — An  Accurate 
Ooss   Section   of   Pablic    Opinion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TKXA.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.MnVES 

Wednesdajj.  Auaust  14.  19S3 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
sent  a  questionnaire,  including  12  ques- 
tions, to  the  voters  of  the  21st  Congres- 
sional District  of  Texas.  The  response 
from  the  nearly  300.000  people  who  live 
there  was  very  gratifying.  More  than 
20  percent  of  those  mailed  out  were  re- 
turned, and  I  understand  this  ap- 
proaches being  a  record,  as  compared 
with  the  experience  of  others. 

Because  of  this  widespread  response. 
coming  from  every  one  of  the  27  coun- 
ties in  the  district,  including  people  from 
every  walk  of  life,  it  can  be  safely 
assumed  that  the  results  of  the  tabula- 
tion reflect  a  fairly  accurate  cross  sec- 
tion of  public  opinion  in  the  area 
covered.  The  results  of  the  tabulation 
follow : 

1  Do  you  approve  of  the  President's  civil 
rights  propoMUii? 

Percent 

Yea 8  9 

No S6    I 

No  opliUon 6.0 

a.  Tbc  PrwUlwn t  has  proposed  cut«  In  In- 
come Uixea,  but  at  the  tmme  time  has  BUb- 
mltt«d  a  Sia  bUUon  budget  deOclt  tor  the 
current  fiscal  year.     Should  Congress— 

(a)  Cut  taxes  regardless  of  the  deficit '' 

Percent 

Yes 6  S 

No 54  2 

No  opinion 39   5 

(b)  Cut  ta.\e8  only  if  spending  is  reduced? 

Percent 

Yes   -. 45  7 

No 17  6 

No  opinion 36  7 

(c)  Reduce  spending,  balance  the  budget, 
and  then  consider  a  tax  cut.' 

Percent 

Yes 78   1 

No 5  7 

No    oplnloii 16  2 

3  Do  yrm  favor  the  President's  proposed 
Federal  aid  for  mass  transportation  for 
cities  InlUally  costing  $500  million  In  grants 
and  loans? 

Percrnt 

Yes 4.0 

No 84  9 

Wo  aptniam. ll  i 


4.  Do  yuu  think  our  foreign  aid  program, 
which  now  approximates  $4  billion  a  year, 
Khould  be  reduced  this  year? 

Percent 

Yes    91   0 

No .._ 6  0 

No  opinion 4  0 

5  In  view  of  the  continuing  Cuban  crlsl.s. 
do  you  believe  the  United  States  should 

(a)  Continue  its  present  policies'' 

Pi  ■  cent 

Yes    9   6 

No 44   2 

No  optnlnn 46  2 

(b)  Prohibit    any    ship    that    trades    In    a 
Cuban   port   from  thereafter  entering  a   U  S 
ptjrt  t  which  I  have  proposed  t  ? 

Per  rr  tit 

Ve« 80   5 

No    _ 4   9 

No  opinion 14  6 

(c)  Take  whatever  steps  are  necessiiry.  In- 
cluding military  action,  to  overthrow  tlie 
Castro  regime:* 

Percent 

Yes.. 55   6 

No 114 

No  opinion 33.0 

6.  Do  you  favor  Increasing  your  social 
.security  taxes  to  finance  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing home  care  fur  those  over  65'' 

Percent 

Yes. 17   5 

No _      74   0 

No  opinion 8  5 

7  D*i  you   favor  a  Domestic  Peace   Corps? 

Percent 
Yes 17  0 

No - 64   7 

No  opinion 183 

8  D<j  you  favor  a  pending  bill  which 
would  create  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
similar  to  the  CCC  of  the  thirties,  at  s  cost 
of  $100  million  the  first  year? 

Percent 

Yes 14   2 

No 73   B 

No  opinion 12  0 

9  Do  you  favor  a  bill  which  I  InUoduced 
requiring  secret  ballot  before  a  strike  can  b« 
called  •• 

Percent 

Yes ._ 90  0 

No 3   1 

No  opinion 0  9 

10.  Do  you  feel  the  United  NaUons  ia  au 
effective  force  for  world  peace? 

Percent 

Yes 33  0 

No 55  5 

No  comment 125 

11  What  Is  your  opinion  of  tiie  President's 
record  on — 

(a  I    Foreign  afTairs'' 

Percent 

Good 189 

Pot>r _ 71.3 

No  opinion 11.8 

(b)    Domestic  affairs? 

Percent 

Oood JO  1 

Poor 80  3 

No  opinion 9.6 

12  If  you  should  like  to  indicate  a  prefer- 
ence at  this  time,  who  among  the  following 
who  have  been  mentioned  for  President  In 
1964  would  you  prefer?  (Your  expression 
will  be  treated  confidentially.) 

Percent 

Kennedy        11.5 

Rockefeller   J.  l 

Goidwater.. 67.3 

Romney g.  9 

No  opinion 19.2 
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Mr.  Speaker,  these  views  are  from  God- 
fearing, taxpaying  citizens — people  who 
are  devoted  to  our  form  of  government 
uiid  its  preservation.  They  are  the  aort 
of  people  who  believe  that  two  and  two 
still  make  four,  and  that  all  that  glitters 
IS  not  necessarily  gold. 

These  people  are  understandably 
skeptical  of  unsound  projects  and  Fed- 
eral handouts  that  are  manifestly  un- 
necessary and  unjustified,  because  as 
taxpayers  they  know  that  every  dollar 
that  is  received  from  Washington  must 
be  paid  for  by  them  or  borrowed  and 
later  paid  by  their  children  or  grand- 
children, with  interest  added.  They 
know  that  the  Government  has  no  money 
and  no  way  of  obtaining  money  except 
the  dollars  that  are  extracted  from  the 
people  in  taxes. 

My  constituents  are  deeply  concerned 
about  modern  trends  away  from  basic 
concepts  of  good  government.  Most  of 
them  insist  that  they  ai-e  today  get- 
ting more  government  than  they  need 
and  more  government  than  they  want. 
They  are  dedicated,  devoted  people — 
folks  who  put  the  welfare  of  their  coun- 
try ahead  of  petty  partisan  considera- 
tions.   I  share  that  viewpoint. 

SOUDLT    OPPOSED   TO  CIVIL   BIGHTS  PROPOSALS 

At  the  outset  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
people  in  the  21st  EHstrict  are  solidly  op- 
posed to  the  President's  civil  rights  pro- 
gram. This  Is  particularly  significant  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  relatively 
few  Negroes  Uving  In  that  area.  Tliose 
people  are  tolerant  minded,  free  of  racial 
prejudice,  and  are  devoted  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  rights  and  equal  justice, 
under  the  law  and  the  Constitution,  for 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  race  or 
creed. 

But  they  are  opposed  to  special  rights 
and  special  privileges  for  any  one  group, 
particularly  when  It  deprives  them  of 
their  own  basic  rights  and  freedoms  un- 
der the  Constitution. 

By  their  answers  and  numerous  com- 
ments they  raise  many  serious  questions 
concerning  recommendations  which  the 
President  has  submitted  to  the  Congress 
and  otherwise  advanced  on  this  subject. 
One  citizen,  commenting  on  the  public 
accommodations  provisions,  points  out 
that  any  traveler  can  decide  not  to  stay 
at  a  certain  inn  or  motel  because  he  does 
not  like  the  owner,  his  mustache,  his 
accent,  his  race,  religion — or  lack  of  reli- 
gion— or  his  other  customers. 

This  citizen  wants  to  know  why  that 
Innkeeper  or  motel  owner  should  not 
have  precisely  the  same  right  to  refuse 
to  serve  that  traveler?  After  all,  It  is 
his  own  business,  his  own  private  prop- 
erty, the  fruits  of  his  own  labors  and  In- 
vestment that  are  Involved. 

Another  query  points  out  that  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  In  1883  held  a  similar 
Federal  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  and 
this  citizen  wonders  why  the  Congress 
would  consider  violating  the  Constitution 
by  passing  such  a  law.  in  view  of  our 
oaths  to  protect  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Another  timely  comment  reminds  that 
the  Constitution  protects  three  basic 
American  rights — life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty. These  rights  and  their  reasonable 
enjoyment     are     fundamental,     deeply 


enmeshed  In  our  free  enterprise  system. 
and  the  very  soul  of  Anglo-Saxon  civili- 
zation. And  they  can  be  lost  through  a 
process  of  nibbling  and  erosion.  It  Is 
indeed  seldom  In  the  history  of  any  peo- 
ple that  liberty  is  lost  all  at  one  time. 

CXher  comments  question  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fair  employment  prsujtice  com- 
mission which  would  give  that  agency 
the  arbitrary  power,  by  the  use  of  jails. 
to  force  a  merchant  to  hire,  fire,  or  pro- 
mote a  man,  where  questions  of  race  or 
creed  are  raised  by  a  disgruntled  com- 
plainant. Not  even  a  jury  trial  would 
be  allowed.  It  Is  felt  that  this  Is  more 
power  than  any  good  man  should  want. 
and  more  power  than  any  bad  man 
should  have. 

Still  another  comment  refers  to  the 
President's  request  for  authority  to  with- 
hold Federal  funds  from  any  State  which 
the  President  should  decide  is  practicing 
some  form  of  racial  discrimination.  This 
request,  which  one  says  smacks  of  dicta- 
torship, is  known  as  the  genocide  provi- 
sion. Under  It,  a  President  would  be 
given  the  arbitrary  power  to  withhold 
from  such  a  State,  and  from  any  and  all 
of  Its  citizens,  Federal  funds  for  payment 
of  social  security  benefits — ^benefits 
which  a  citizen  is  entitled  to  by  virtue 
of  his  own  contributions.  In  a  good  faith 
contract  with  the  Federal  Government. 

Or,  a  President  would  have  the  power 
to  withhold  funds  for  old-age  assistance, 
aid  to  dependent  children,  the  blind,  Etnd 
for  any  and  all  other  purposes  where 
Federal  money  Is  Involved. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  many  ques- 
tions raised  by  my  constituents.  The 
objections  are  valid  and  sound,  and  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  them. 

DISPLEASED    WITH    HANDLING     OP    CI7BAN     CRISIS 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  vast  majority 
of  my  constituents  are  displeased  with 
the  way  the  Cuban  crisis  has  been  han- 
dled. More  than  8  out  of  every  10  of 
them  think  well  of  my  suggestion  that 
our  Government  should  prohibit  any  ship 
that  trades  In  one  of  Castro's  ports  from, 
thereafter  entering  a  U.S.  port.  This 
plan  could  be  further  Implemented  until 
we  could  effectively  cut  off  trade  with 
Cuba  by  any  country  except  the  Iron 
Curtain  nations,  and  It  would  even  put 
some  of  them  In  a  squeeze.  Castro's 
economy  is  known  to  be  very  weak,  and 
It  Is  believed  that  this  move  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  putting  him  out  of 
business.  Many  covmtrles  would  have  to 
decide  which  country  they  want  to  con- 
tinue to  trade  with — the  United  States  or 
Cuba. 

PEOPLE  FAVOE  EETEENCHMENTS 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  In  the  21st  District 
are  opposed  to  the  medicare  program, 
which  would  give  aid  only  on  hospital 
bills,  the  mass  transportation  aid  for 
cities,  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps,  and 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps.  Faced 
with  a  huge  deficit,  they  feel  the  Con- 
gress should  forego  these  new  ventures  In 
more  Federal  spending. 

More  than  90  percent  want  foreign 
aid  reduced,  and  I  heartily  agree  with 
them.  We  are  reminded  that  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  deficit  has  been 
widened  In  the  second  quarter  of  this 


year  to  a  $5.2  billion  annual  rate.  This 
trend  is  admittedly  dangerous,  and  could 
lead  to  national  disaster.  Yet  we  go 
merrily  along  depleting  our  gold  reserves 
with  excessive  imports  of  oil  that  are  not 
needed,  and  vast  outlays  In  foreign  aid 
that  are  not  necessary.  There  should  be 
a  drastic  reduction. 

Being  realistic,  nearly  80  percent  of  my 
constituents  think  we  should  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending,  balance  the  budget,  and 
then  cut  taxes.  If  we  would  but  set  our 
minds  to  this  task  it  can  and  should  be 
accomplished  this  year.  But  it  cannot  be 
done,  on  a  sound  basis,  if  the  Congress 
continues  to  create  new  spending  pro- 
grams, adding  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  to  the  Federal  payroll,  expanding 
old  1  programs,  without  regard  to  the 
financial  jam  we  are  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  I  sent  out  another  questionnaire  to 
the  people  whom  I  represent.  It  included 
several  issues  which,  to  save  space  and 
avoid  repitition,  were  omitted  frcan  this 
one.  I  shall  here  report  the  results  of 
a  few  of  them,  because  the  issues  are  still 
with  us  and  the  answers  are  current. 

It  was  then  found  that  7  out  of  every 
10  opposed  Federal  aid  for  school  con- 
struction, and  8  out  of  10  were  against 
Federal  aid  for  teachers'  salaries. 

A  total  of  93.16  percent  favored  right- 
to- wo  A  laws,  and  81.4  percent  were  for 
legislation  requiring  labor  unions  to  con- 
form with  antitrust  laws. 

Let  me  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues, 
and  our  national  leaders,  regardless  of 
party  affiliations,  to  give  heed  to  the 
voice  of  the  American  people.  Let  us 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  task  of  pre- 
serving our  constitutional  rights  and  our 
great  heritage,  cut  out  wasteful  spending, 
then  give  the  people  some  tax  relief,  and 
place  the  welfare  of  this  country  ahead 
of  political  considerations. 


Dr.   Charles    Seymoar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

or   COHNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  August  14, 1963 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Connecticut 
and  the  Nation  both  have  lost  an  out- 
standing citizen  in  the  death  of  Dr. 
Charles  Seymour.  As  president  of  Yale, 
he  led  a  great  university  through  de- 
pression, war,  and  the  vast  problems  of 
the  postwar  period.  He  did  it  all  with 
grace,  courage,  and  foresight.  We  prob- 
ably will  remember  him  most  for  his  In- 
flexible defense  of  academic  freedom 
which  he  coupled  with  a  recognition  of 
the  tremendous  responsibilities  which 
such  freedom  carries.  From  his  high  po- 
sition as  head  of  one  of  the  free  world's 
great  universities,  he  consistently  warned 
against  dangers  of  governmental  en- 
croachment on  academic  freedoms.  In 
one  of  his  last  speeches  as  president,  he 
declared: 

We  insist  upon  the  importance  of  our  in- 
dependence from  external  control,  whether. 
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as  In  early  daya.  It  wa«  threatened  by  cleri- 
cal or  denomlBSttonal  Influence,  (v  today, 
as  we  reooCBla*  th*  perils  implied  In  a  sys- 
tem of  fOVtniBMntal  grants.  We  cannot 
carry  forward  our  apeclal  mission  uniess  we 
are  free  to  do  so  In  our  way. 

It  Is  certain  that  Dr.  Seymour  fuinUed 
his  special  mlMlon  magnificently.  We 
have  lost  a  wlae  gentleman  whose  in- 
nuence  will  lone  surrlve  him  to  the  last- 
ing benefit  of  American  education. 


Watte  ia  MiBlary  ProcwcBcat 


EXTEN8KW  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  14, 1963 

Mr.  WIIJ90N  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, they  are  at  It  again.  The  Army 
Electronics  Materiel  Agency,  Philadel- 
phia, Issued  June  11.  1963.  a  sole- 
source — no  eompetlUon — document  for 
the  procurement  of  85  interference 
blanker  subassemblies  priced  at  $156 
each.  They  tried  to  Justify  this  pur- 
chase on  the  vrounds  that  there  were  no 
drawings  available  to  make  competitive 
bidding  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  drawings  are  available 
and  I  have  iMroven  this  with  the  help  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Allen  T.  Stanwix-Hay,  com- 
manding oflloer  of  the  Army  Electronics 
Materiel  Agency.  Not  only  are  drawings 
available,  but  also  there  is  a  stockpile 
of  these  equlDments  on  hand  to  fill  pres- 
ent needs.  This  was  also  proven  with 
General  Stanwlx-Hay's  help. 

As  a  result  of  these  disclosures,  this 
sole-source  proeurement  has  been  can- 
celed—pt^ed  off  the  street  if  you 
please — and  the  taxpayers  have  been 
saved  thousands  of  dollars  that  would 
have  been  poured  down  the  drain 
through  a  sole-soiure  buy.  Addition- 
ally, I  have  General  Stanwix-Hay's  word 
that  future  purchases  of  this  equipment 
will  be  made  through  competitive 
bidding. 

When  this  set  is  purchased  competi- 
tively, it  is  my  prediction  that  the  $156 
price  tag  win  be  cut  by  at  least  one- 
third.  This  will  again  Illustrate  what  I 
have  been  saying  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  over  2  years  now  and  that  is 
that  truly  competitive  bidding  will  save 
billions  of  dollars  of  military  hardware. 

To  further  prove  this  theory,  I  am  go- 
ing to  show  today  how  just  such  a  modest 
savings  as  the  one  I  am  speaking  about 
here  today  trlcgered  a  widespread  study 
of  many  equipments  by  the  Army  Elec- 
tronics Command.  This  study  could 
save  more  thousands  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  Interference  blanker 
subassembly  is  a  small  part  of  a  radar 
set  known  as  the  AN/FPS  6. 

Upon  spotting  this  purchase  in  my 
study  of  bid  sets  which  I  have  picked  up 
dally  at  the  Sknall  Business  Administra- 
tion I  noticed  the  old  bugaboo  of  "no 
drawings  avaUable."  I  immediately  set 
out  to  look  behhid  the  forms  and  the  red- 
tape  to  get  at  the  truth.    A  call  was 


made  to  the  Pentagon  June  12.  request- 
ing full  information  on  the  purchase. 
On  June  14  the  answer  came  back  and 
it  was  typical  Pentagonese  which  said 
nothing.  Putting  It  mildly,  it  was  totally 
unsatisfactory. 

That  same  day — June  14 — I  decided 
to  go  to  the  source  and  called  General 
Stanwix-Hay.  He  was  asked  to  investi- 
gate closely  whether  or  not  drawings 
were  available  and  was  told  he  would 
probably  find  them  in  the  Air  Force.  An 
answer  to  the  question  "How  could  such 
a  sole-source  purchase  be  routinely  ap- 
proved without  a  thorough  check  being 
made  by  responsible  officials'' '  was  also 
requested. 

Just  3  days  later  General  Stanwix-Hay 
wrote  to  me  stating  that  he  had.  indeed, 
found  manufacturing  drawings  for  this 
equipment  in  the  Air  Force.  He  also 
supplied  me  with  the  Determination  and 
Findings  signed  by  Maj.  Gene  C.  Pick- 
ett, contracting  officer,  which  sought  to 
justify  the  sole-source  purchase  on  the 
grounds  that  sufficient  manufacturing 
data  and  drawings  and  plans  were  not 
available. 

Think  of  It.  It  took  General  Stan- 
wix-Hay only  3  days  to  knock  down 
the  technical  fairy  story  it  took  engi- 
neering bureaucrats  weeks  and  months 
to  rig. 

After  receiving  General  Stanwix-Hay's 
letter,  I  again  wrote  him,  trying  to  find 
out  how  such  scatterbrained  tactics 
could  be  allowed  to  go  on  and  asking  him 
to  make  sure  that  any  future  procure- 
ment for  the  equipment  would  be  com- 
petitive. 

That  letter  was  answered  last  week. 
General  Stanwix-Hay  said  he  learned  of 
the  existence  of  manufacturing  draw- 
ings for  the  equipment  on  June  17. 
1963 — 3  days  after  we  talked.  At  the 
same  time,  he  found  a  present  stockpile 
of  52  of  these  very  items  on  hand  and 
on  July  1,  1963,  he  canceled  the  entire 
procurement,  stating  it  Is  very  probable 
that  future  procurement,  when  needed, 
will  be  made  by  competitive  bidding. 

When,  and  If,  such  a  procurement  is 
undertaken  for  this  equipment,  the  price 
will  fall  dramatically  under  the  force 
of  competitive  bidding,  and  there  will  be 
many  thousands  of  dollars  that  will  re- 
main in  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

I  want  to  say  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
General  Stanwix-Hay  has  given  me  close 
cooperation  in  the  past.  Working  to- 
gether, we  have  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  the  procurement  of  items  for  the 
Army  Electronics  Command.  The  $10.2 
million  saved  on  the  AN/PRC  25  some 
weeks  ago  is  just  one  example. 

It  was  General  Stanwix-Hay  who  can- 
celed procurement  of  three  attitude  in- 
dicators— equipments  that  visually  indi- 
cate the  flight  attitude  of  an  aircraft — 
some  months  ago.  He  did  this  after  my 
questions  turned  up  huge  stockpiles  of 
the  overstocked,  overpriced,  and  almost 
obsolete  equipments. 

As  a  result  of  my  additional  questions, 
a  full  scale  study  of  procurement  of  sim- 
ilar and  allied  items  was  undertaken  at 
the  direction  of  General  Stanwix-Hay. 
Last  week,  I  received  a  letter  telling  me 
this  full  review  Is  underway  "to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  any  such  occurrences  ' 


such  as  the  waste  that  was  stopped  by 
cancellation  of  the  ID-998.  999,  and  1000 
"in  the  future." 

Although  the  investigation  is  not  as 
yet  complete  I  can  state  to  you  today 
that  Army  Materiel  Agency  people  at 
Port  Monmouth,  N.J.,  are  checking  out 
13  fuel  measuring  devices,  7  fire  detec- 
tion devices.  2  temperature  transmitters. 
2  oil  temperature  indicators,  2  tempera- 
ture indicators,  and  a  test  set  to  induce 
competition  into  future  purchases. 

This  is  how  the  stopping  of  one  small 
purchase  can  spread  out — like  a  rock  in 
a  millpond — and  save  the  taxpayers 
thousands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  another  ex- 
ample of  the  incompetence  and  waste  in 
military  procurement  and  how  it  can 
be  stopped  if  the  Congress  rides  herd  on 
Pentagon  procurement  activities  through 
enactment  of  my  bill,  H.R.  4409.  which 
will  set  up  a  joint  blue  ribbon  watchdog 
committee  to  maintain  a  close  sui-veil- 
lance  over  all  sole-source  and  negotiated 
purchases.  Such  waste  and  incompe- 
tence can  also  be  corralled  through  en- 
actment of  my  H.R.  5258  which  will  give 
the  Greneral  Accounting  Office  authority 
to  pa.ss  on  sole-source  procurement  such 
as  those  I  have  been  describing  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

We  are  spending  over  $50  billion  a  year 
for  defense.  It  is  time  we  started  puUing 
the  Federal  purse  strings  as  tight  as  we 
do  at  the  city,  county  level,  and  in  our 
private  lives. 


A  ResoIatioD  Propofliaf  a  Study  of  the 
Feasibility  of  a  Natioaal  Lottery 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  14.  1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  11  years, 
I  have  urged  the  Congress  to  remove  its 
blinders  and  accept  my  proposal  for  a 
national  lottery  as  a  means  of  painlessly 
raising  additional  billions  of  dollars  in 
revenue  to  cut  the  heavy  taxes  shoul- 
dered by  our  American  wage  earners. 
However,  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  consistently  and  stubbornly  re- 
fused to  give  this  bill  a  fair  hearing. 

I  have  also  suggested,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
referendum  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  Federal  Government  should  sponsor 
a  national  lottery.  Althought  several 
nationwide  polls  have  shown  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  favor  a 
U.S.  Government-run  lottery  as  a  means 
to  cut  taxes,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  refused  to  give  the  voters  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  feelings  on 
this  important  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced 
a  resolution  to  create  a  select  committee 
composed  of  15  Members  of  this  House, 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  authorizing 
and  directing  this  committee  to  conduct 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  and 
study  to  determine  the  advisability  and 
feasibility  of  using  a  Goverrunent-run 
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lottery  as  a  means  of  raising  addlti(»al 
revenue  for  tax  relief. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  doubt  whether  anyone 
will  question  the  fact  that  our  preeoit 
rate  of  taxation  is  discriminatory  and 
unconscionable.  Our  Federal.  State,  and 
local  taxes  have  reached  the  point  of 
saturation  and  a  level  which  has  evened 
resentment. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  time 
has  come  to  be  logical  and  realistic,  as 
well  as  sensible,  about  this  matter.  Only 
an  important  study  and  investigation,  as 
recommended  by  my  bill,  can  furnish  the 
true  answer  to  our  fiscal  problems  and 
high  taxes.  I  hope  that  this  bin  wlU 
receive  serious  and  favorable  considera- 
tion. 


Repablkaas   Take    Istae   Wkh    R< 
mendatioBS  of  Prof.  Keaaeth  Kofmekl 
OB  CoBunittec  Stafiaf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday,  August  14, 1963 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
other  body  on  Monday.  July  22,  I  no- 
ticed several  complimentary  book  re- 
views of  the  recent  book  by  Prof.  Ken- 
neth Kofmehl.  "Professional  Staffs  of 
Congress,"  which  appeared  in  the  1963 
Kansas  Law  Review,  the  Washlngtm 
Star  of  April  21.  1963.  and  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  January  18,  1963. 

I  recently  had  occasion  to  reply  to 
these  book  reviews  and  a  similar  one 
which  appeared  in  the  Harvard  Law  Re- 
view, April  1963;  since  it  appears  to  be 
so  timely,  I  respectfully  submit  the  text 
of  that  letter,  which  follows,  to  your  con- 
sideration: 

JuLT  30. 1963. 

LCTTIRS  TO  THE  EDITO*. 

Harvard  Law  Review, 
Gannett  House. 
Cambridge.  Mass.        I 
To  the  EorroE :  ' 

Prof.  Kenneth  Kofmehl  In  his  recent  book 
"Professional  Staffs  of  Congrew."  hae  in- 
deed perf  orme<l  an  interesting  task  by  study- 
ing in  detail  the  (H>eratloa  of  the  congres- 
sional committee  staffing  system  in  Its  form- 
ative years  after  the  Legislative  Reorganiaa- 
tlon  Act  of  1946.  However,  both  Professor 
Kofmehl  and  your  rcTlewer  (Harvard  Law 
Review,  April  1968)  seem  to  have  Ignored 
■everal  Important  problems  in  the  area  oC 
minority  staffing. 

Professor  Kofmehl's  fUth  basic  premise 
(p.  14)  which  reUtes  directly  to  his  sub- 
sequent recommendations  on  committee 
Btafflng.  assumes  that  the  main  function  d 
Congressmen  Is  to  act  as  intimate  agencies 
for  their  constituents,  and  that  therefore  tbe 
principal  danger  Is  excessive  staffing  wblch 
will  lead  to  the  overlnstltutionallaatioa  at 
Members  of  CJongress. 

Howevo',  sine*  CX>ngres8men  are  delegates 
to  a  national  legislature,  their  functloa  fts 
to  deal  with  national  problems  in  the  na- 
tional interest  as  seen  from  their  districts. 
not  to  be  mere  errand  boys  for  those  dis- 
tricts. It  is  true  that  hlstorfcany  Oongreas 
has  often  served  In  the  latter  capacity,  but 
now.  In  the  mld-30tli  century,  with  nattoaal 
problems  growing  more  and  more  eomptaa. 


our  Nation  can  no  iMiger  afford  this  luxury, 
and  the  realization  is  growing  among  Con- 
gressmen that  If  Congress  Is  to  retain  its 
constitutional  role  m  our  goremmental  sys- 
tem. It  must  eqiilp  ItseU  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  national  problems.  This  bas  In- 
itiated a  fresh  Interest  by  Congress  In  con- 
gressional reform.  It  Is  scarcely  believable 
that  a  political  scientist  would  wish  to  dls- 
coxirage  this  attempt  at  reform  and  recon- 
slgn  Congress  to  a  role  it  wrongly  acquired 
and  is  attempting  to  discard.  Mlnorltj 
staffing  Is  only  a  single  facet,  though  an  Im- 
portant one,  of  the  entire  problem  of  In- 
creased congressional  staffing  to  equip  the 
Congress  to  better  fill  Its  proper,  and  in  this 
age  necessary,  role. 

Increased  congressional  staffing,  and  espe- 
cially minority  (presently  Republican)  staff- 
ing, is  imperative  today  to  correct  a  situation 
m  comparison  with  which  the  danger  of 
overlnstltutlonallratlon  of  Congressmen 
pales  Into  Insignificance.  Tbe  executive 
brancb  today  Is  this  country's  largest  pres- 
sure group.  Every  Federal  department  and 
agency  is  a  lobby  with  a  vested  Interest  in 
successfully  acquiring  new  appropriations, 
continuing  old  and  Initiating  new  programs. 
Administrative  staffs  unavoidably  reflect  this 
bias.  Especially  when  the  Presidency  and 
botb  Houses  of  Congress  are  controlled  by 
the  same  party:  that  is,  when  the  same  par- 
ty controls  botb  tbe  congressional  and  also 
the  vast  resources  of  the  administrative 
staff.  It  becomes  Imperative  for  the  minority 
party  In  Congress  (now  the  Republicans)  to 
have  adequate  staff  resources  responsible  to 
it,  m  order  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  a  re- 
q>onslble  mmorlty  party  to  the  Nation — to 
be  informed,  to  criticize  constructively,  to 
propose  soundly  researched  alternative  legis- 
lation. 

To  imply,  as  Professor  Kofmehl  does,  that 
congressional  staffs  can  be  nonpartisan,  sim- 
ply Ignores  political  reality.  Obviously  staff 
members  will  have  an  allegiance  to  those 
members  of  a  committee  (the  now  Democrat- 
ic majority)  who  hire  and  fire,  promote  and 
demote  them,  and  have  first  claim  on  their 
time. 

Profeseor  Kofmehl  also  finds  minority  staff 
luuiaoessary  and  undesirable,  because  he  In- 
correctly assumes  cleavages  within  the  par- 
ties which  are  more  severe  than  the  split  be- 
tween parties  (p.  66)  and  which  result  In  bl- 
IMtrtlsan  support  for  most  measures.  Upon 
examination  at  tbe  empirical  level,  Mr.  Kof- 
mehl's assumption  breaks  down.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  current  de- 
mands for  minority  staff  are  strongest,  many 
highly  partisan  committees  may  be  Identi- 
fied, among  them  Education  and  Labor,  Pub- 
lic Works,  Agriculture,  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  Oovemment  Operations.  TaUng 
major  items  of  legislation,  partisanship  in 
oommlttee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  can- 
not realisUcally  l>e  assumed  away.  Prof.  V. 
O.  Key,  of  Harvard  University,  regards  party 
affiliation  as  the  factor  most  Influential  In 
the  determination  of  a  legislator's  vote. 

However,  Professor  Kofmehl  goes  a  step 
further  than  assuming  that  nonpartisanshlp 
•ad  the  cleavagres  which  cause  It  are  empiri- 
cally true;  he  also  assumes  they  are  theoreti- 
cally desirable.  This  Is  a  rather  large  as- 
sumption as  it  tends  to  become  a  self-fulflll- 
Ing  prophecy:  minority  staff  should  be  denied 
because  cleavages  exist,  whereas  in  many  In- 
stances minority  staff  would  tend  to  be  an 
integrating  factor,  speeding  the  current 
trend  toward  more  Intraparty  cohesion. 

In  dealing  with  this  whole  area  one  must 
ask  two  key  questions.  Is  not  the  inx>p«r 
function  of  committees,  as  servants  ot  their 
House,  to  expose  issues  for  full  floor  debate? 
If  so.  partisanship  is  desirable  as  an  aid  to 
full  debate.  Can  the  minority  perform  any 
constructive  functions  if  it  is  denied  staff 
resources  either  tlux>ugh  partisan  abuse  or 
tbrough  congressional  understaffing  m  gen- 
eral?   If  not,  the  minority,  and  the  eom- 


mlttees  as  a  whole,  should  be  provided  with 
enough  staff  to  deal  with  the  c(»nplex  issues 
of  our  times  and  to  act  as  a  genuine  check 
on  the  executive  branch.  The  most  disap- 
pointing aspect  of  Professor  Kofmehl's  book 
is  that  he  does  not  answer  these  questions. 
He  does  not  even  ask  them.  He  simply  as- 
sumes them  away. 

We  in  the  Congress  who  have  to  operate 
the  existing  system  cannot  do  this,  however. 
We  have  to  work  with  a  situation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  In  the  Senate 
where  Democrats  outnumber  Republicans  3 
to  2  and  3  to  1,  yet  staff  responsible  to  tbe 
Democrats  outntunbers  staff  responsible  to 
the  Republicans  10  to  1  and  11  to  1  respec- 
tively. We  see  firsthand  that  this  situation 
injures  both  the  Congress  and  the  people, 
whom  it  represents.  To  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem we  have  formed  the  House  Republican 
Conference  Committee  on  Increased  Minority 
Staffing,  whose  memt>ers  are  Congressmen 
Thomas  Cnxns,  of  Missouri;  Chaxles 
OooDEix,  of  New  York;  Robxst  Oxittui,  of 
Michigan:  John  Likdsat,  of  New  York;  Johm 
Rhodes,  of  Arizona;  Paul  Schemck,  of  Ohio; 
John  Andexsoit,  of  Illinois;  Jaices  Cleve- 
LAWD,  of  New  Hampshire:  Cathxxihe  Mat,  of 
Washington:  Robert  McClobt,  of  lUlnols; 
Albext  Quib,  of  Mmnesota;  and  myself  as 
chairman;  and  the  Joint  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Increased  Minority  Staffing  includmg 
Senator  Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  chair- 
man. Congressman  Thomas  Ctrxxis,  of  Mis- 
souri, vice  chairman.  Senators  Caxl  Cubtis, 
of  Nebraska,  Winstoh  Pxoutt,  of  Vermont, 
Congressman  Olenaxo  Lipscomb,  of  Califor- 
nia, and  myself.  These  committees  belle 
Professor  Kofmeiil's  contention  of  mtraptuty 
cleavages.  Their  members  come  from  every 
part  of  the  country  and  represent  the  full 
liberal-conservative  spectrum.  But  they  are 
all  Republicans. 

Minority  staffing  is  not  a  partisan  Issue. 
Republicans  will  not  always  be  the  minority 
and  Democrats  the  majority.  It  is  therefore 
strange  that  Democrats,  who  claim  to  speak 
for  all  the  minorities,  neglect  so  sadly  the 
cause  of  the  minority  in  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CcNigreesnum  Fxd  Scuwehgxl. 

The  reviews  to  which  this  letter  con- 
stitutes an  answer  were  placed  in  the 
Record  by  a  liberal  Democrat.  It  is  in- 
conceivable to  me  that  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
wish  to  reduce  their  own  professional 
committee  staffs  and  shackle  themselves 
to  the  executive  branch. 

On  serious  reflection,  I  am  sure,  all 
Members  of  Congress  desire  a  strong  and 
effective  Congress  and  will  not  wish  to 
yield  their  constitutional  prerogatives 
to  the  Executive  as  Professor  Kofmehl 
suggests. 

Hob.  Edaardo  Uribe-Botero 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  August  14,  1963 

Mr.  BROOMFIEU).  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Oovemment  of  Colombia  has  alwajrs 
been  well  represented  in  Washington  by 
conscientious  and  able  Ambassadors  who 
have  strengthened  the  friendly  relation- 
ship which  has  existed  for  so  many  years 
between  oiu:  respective  govemmoita. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  the 
new  Ambaasador  to  the  United  States 
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fitxn  Colombte.  the  Honorable  Eduardo 
Urlbe-BoCoro,  wtio  brings  with  him  an 
ouUtandlnc  baekground  in  public  affairs 
and  servica  to  lila  nation. 

Dr.  Uxlba-Botero  waa  bom  In  La  Ceja, 
Departm«nt  of  Antloqula.  Colombia,  on 
March  3.  1910.  He  attended  primary 
school  at  the  Coleirlo  de  Varones  at 
Rlonegro,  Department  of  Antloqula.  and 
completed  hla  woondary  studies  at  the 
Coleglo  de  San  Ignado,  a  Jesuit  school 
In  the  city  of  Ifedlllln.  He  was  awarded 
the  degree  of  baehlller  In  November 
1939. 

He  studied  law  at  the  University  of 
Antloqula  and  received  his  degree  in 
1934.  He  baa  continuously  practiced 
law  since  1936  except  while  he  was  hold- 
ing public  ofllee. 

Dr.  Urlbe-Botero  has  served  as  coun- 
cilman of  the  city  of  Medlllln;  deputy 
to  the  assembly  of  Antloqula;  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  Antloqula;  Member  of 
the  Colombian  House  of  Representatives; 
OoverTMM'  of  the  Department  of  Antlo- 
qula; and  ****>*«tt''  of  Oovemment.  a 
position  lie  hdd  until  his  recent  appoint- 
ment as  Ambaasador  of  Colombia  to  the 
XTnited  States. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  Join  in  wel- 
coming thla  distinguished  gentleman  to 
Waahlngtcm.  and  we  are  certain  that  he 
win  continue  to  further  the  cooperation 
and  understanding  between  our  two 
nations. 


Natioaa]  T 
AdspCs 
Staf 


RepaUicaa    Federatiaa 
Sfrcasisf  Need  for 
Respoasible  to  Miaority 
•a  CaagressiaBal  Coaauttees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THS  HOUSI  or  BKPRBSKNTATTVES 

WediMMtay,  Auoust  14, 1963 

Mr.  SCHWBNOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a 
resolution  stressing  the  need  for  mlnor- 
1^  staffing  of  congreaslorud  committees, 
the  National  Toung  Republican  Conven- 
tlmi  pointed  out  a  situation  which  f  oimd 
8  percent  of  the  committee  staff  mem- 
bers reownsible  to  House  Republicans 
whereas  soom  40  percent  of  House  mem- 
bership is  Republican.  In  the  Senate,  a 
similar  ratio  of  7  to  34  percent  exists. 

The  contention  strongly  asserted  that 
its  minority  rights  could  not  be  pro- 
tected nor  eoold  Its  organization  func- 
tion In  Congress  unless  a  fixed  percent- 
age of  saeb  eommittee's  budget  be  ap- 
portioned t»  llie  minority  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  emplagrment  of  an  adequate 
minority  staff  on  each  committee  If  the 
Republican  members  so  request.  This 
plank,  if  Implemented,  would  give  the 
OOP  tlie  hdp  It  so  badly  needs  to  formu- 
late and  enunciate  sound,  positive  prin- 
ciples as  rekated  to  legislative  Issues  In 
tills  and  in  future  Congresses. 

The  "be  It  therefore  resolved"  clause 
of  the  res<dution  follows: 

Therefore  be  U  retolved.  That  the  conven- 
tion rupporti.  M  all  falrmlnded  Republicans 
atwnUd  aupport,  the  alloca- 


Uon  of  a  fljced  percentage  of  each  commit- 
tee's budget  to  the  minority  for  the  em- 
ployment of  minority  staffs  on  each  con- 
greaslonal  committee,  provided  the  majority 
of  the  minority  members  of  a  committee  so 
request. 


The   Getcll   Report   Is   OatstasdiBf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NiX 

OF    PKMNaTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  August  14,  1963 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  22, 
1962,  President  Kennedy  appointed  a 
study  committee  to  look  into  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  equality  of 
treatment  and  opportunity  for  Negro 
military  personnel  stationed  within  the 
United  States.  The  President  s  Commit- 
tee on  Equal  Opportunity  in  the  Armed 
Forces  consists  of  seven  distinguished 
American  citizens,  chaired  by  Washing- 
ton attorney  Gerhard  A.  Gesell.  On 
June  13.  1963,  the  Committee  issued  its 
initial  report,  including  its  several  recom- 
mendations; and  on  June  21,  1963.  the 
President  urged  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  give  the  report  his  prompt  attention. 
At  that  time.  President  Kennedy  re- 
quested that  the  Secretary's  review  and 
report  on  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions be  completed  within  30  days  or  by 
August  21. 1963. 

The  Gesell  report,  as  the  Committee's 
presentation  is  called,  is  a  remarkable 
doctmient  In  many  respects.  It  is  frank 
and  hard  hitting.  It  Is  concise  and  thor- 
ough. It  Is  temperate  and  thoughtful. 
It  Justifies  fully  the  President's  con- 
fidence In  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  its  refiects  the  depth  and  in- 
tensity of  his  sincere  concern  for  the 
problem  with  which  it  deals. 

The  substantive  aspects  of  the  report 
are  the  results  of  exhaustive  Investiga- 
tory efforts  over  the  better  part  of  the 
past  9  months.  During  this  period, 
members  of  the  Committee  observed,  at 
first  hand,  the  situations  at  and  near  nu- 
merous bases  and  other  military  facili- 
ties and  talked  with  base  personnel  at  all 
levels.  Some  of  the  findings  were  gleaned 
from  reports  from  Installations,  the  De- 
fense Department,  interested  Federal 
departments,  the  Commission  on  CivU 
Rights,  and  the  President's  Committee 
on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity. 
However,  the  Gesell  Committee  did  not 
encroach  upon  the  Jurisdictions  of  other 
agencies  and  committees  smd  its  rela- 
tions with  them  were  cordial. 

The  Committee's  June  13  repwrt  con- 
sists of  93  pages  of  data  and  considera- 
tions dealing  objectively  with  the  oppor- 
timltles  and  treatment  of  Negro  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents.  It  ex- 
amines conditions  both  on  and  Im- 
mediately surrounding  military  facili- 
ties of  many  types  In  all  of  the  armed 
services.  It  deals  with  recruitment,  as- 
signment, promotion,  communications 
and  facilities  within  installations,  and 
off-base  racial  discrimination  in  educa- 
tion, housing,  personal  services,  recrea- 
tion, transportation,  and  public  accom- 


modations. In  short,  all  race-related 
factors  which  affect  the  eflSclency  and 
morale  of  Negro  military  personnel  were 
looked  into  both  thoroughly  and  objec- 
tively. 

If  the  implication  is  that  Negro  serv- 
icemen are  being  given  special  attention, 
it  Is  only  a  refiection  of  the  undeniable 
fact  that  such  attention  is  merited  by 
the  gravity  of  the  situation.  It  is  an  in- 
justice that  these  Americans,  whatever 
their  circumstances,  are  denied  basic 
human  rights.  It  is  a  further  imposition 
upon  Negro  servicemen  and  their  fami- 
lies that  they  are  required  to  make  far 
greater  sacrifices  as  to  both  service - 
connected  and  personal  circumstances 
than  are  required  of  virtually  all  other 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  As  if  it 
were  not  enough  that  they  must  be  in 
danger  of  losing  their  lives  and  limbs  In 
defense  of  the  Nation  and  all  of  its  peo- 
ple, they  and  their  dependents  are  ac- 
corded grossly  discriminatory  treatment 
amounting  to  humiliation,  degradati(Mi, 
and  injustice  both  on  base  and  in  virtu- 
ally every  civilian  community  off  base  all 
over  the  country — North,  South,  East, 
and  West. 

Neither  the  report  nor  my  own  views 
concerning  the  problems  with  which  it 
deals  are  at  all  primarily  negative.  Tre- 
mendous progress  toward  complete  racial 
Integration  in  the  armed  services  has 
been  made  over  the  past  15  years  since 
1948  when  President  Truman  Issued  the 
Initial  order  regarding  Armed  Forces  de- 
segregation. Still  more  developments 
are  unfolding,  under  the  sincere  and 
persistent  leadership  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  John  F.  Kennedy,  and 
the  resolute  actions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Robert  S.  McNamara.  How- 
ever, an  equally  important  phase  of  the 
desegregation  Job  Is  still  largely  undone. 
This  concerns  effective  and  Immediate 
action  toward  bringing  about  the  de- 
segregation of  civilian  communities  ad- 
jacent to  and  deF>endent  upon  military 
Installations.  So  acute  Is  this  problem 
that  Negro  servicemen  and  their  de- 
pendents frequently  have  to  travel  20  or 
more  miles  from  their  bases  to  attend 
public  schools  and  to  eat  In  a  civilian 
restaurant,  to  mention  only  two  of  the 
major  inconveniencies. 

As  of  September  30,  1962,  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  contained 
198,582  Negroes,  constituting  8.2  per- 
cent of  itll  armed  service  personnel. 
Negroes  constituting  the  following  totals 
and  percentages  In  the  Individual  serv- 
ices: Army  enlisted  men,  12.2  percent, 
officers,  3.2  percent,  total,  106,753;  Air 
Force:  enlisted  men,  9.1  percent,  officers, 
1.24  percent,  total,  47.864;  Navy:  enlisted 
men,  5.22  percent,  officers,  0.24  percent, 
total,  30.584;  Marines:  enlisted  men, 
7.59  percent,  officers,  0.21  percent,  total, 
13,383.  Of  the  total  number  of  Negroes 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  193,926  are  enlisted 
personnel  and  only  4,656  are  officers;  or, 
percentagewise,  only  2.8  percent  of  all 
Negroes  in  the  Armed  Forces  are  officers. 
This  excludes  almost  entirely  the  very 
top  rank  of  general  and  admiral  In  all 
Army  services;  the  top  four  ranks  above 
captain  In  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
top  two  ranks  of  captain  and  admiral 
in  the  Navy.  Only  the  Air  Force  has  a 
Negro  general  in  the  very  top  rank. 
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While  the  Gesell  report  views  these 
statistics  as  reflecting  disparities  between 
the  percentages  of  military  personnel  by 
rank  and  the  overall  Negro  population 
percentage  In  the  United  States,  the 
fact  of  racial  discrimination  in  promo- 
tions and  commissions  is  patently  clear 
from  any  point  of  view.  This  compari- 
son, however,  provides  a  relatively  con- 
crete standard  In  the  form  of  the  ratio 
of  Negroes  to  white  persons  in  the  total 
population.  Nevertheless,  racial  equal- 
ity is  not  a  numbers  game.  What  the 
data  reflect  is  the  fact  that  Negroes  are 
not  being  promoted  and  commissioned 
according  to  merit  and,  therefore,  pres- 
ent practices  are  contrary  to  national 
policy.  The  percentage  of  Negro  officers 
is  ridiculously  low  by  any  standards  of 
measurement;  a  fact  which  the  Gesell 
report  makes  obvious  without  any  sem- 
blance of  sujrimony. 

These  data  partially  reflect  one  in- 
service  problem,  but  the  more  flagrant 
examples  of  lack  of  opportunity  and  un- 
reasonable discrimination  occur  in  ci- 
vilian communities  immediately  adjacent 
to  military  installations  In  every  section 
and  State  in  the  country.  It  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  In  one  far  northern 
locality,  Negro  service  personnel  and 
their  dependents  must  travel  at  least  250 
miles — from  Minor,  N.  Dak.,  Air  Force 
Base — for  off-base  accommodations  in 
restaurants,  bars,  theaters,  hotels,  and 
the  hke.  This  Is  100  miles  farther  than 
regulations  permit  personnel  to  travel  on 
a  weekend  pass.  Thus,  Negro  personnel 
at  this  Air  Force  base  are  conflned  to 
the  installation  by  virtue  of  the  segre- 
gated nature  of  the  off-bswe  cwimiunlty. 
In  the  South,  there  is  no  choice  either. 
since  public  facilities  adjacent  to  mili- 
tary installations  in  that  section  are 
segregated  thoroughly,  in  most  cases. 
solely  because  of  race.  If  freedom  of 
choice  is  an  American  right,  and  I  submit 
that  It  is,  It  must  be  equally  available  to 
the  Negro  in  every  section  and  commu- 
nity in  the  Nation. 

The  extent  of  local  segregation,  as  it 
affects  Negro  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents,  is  Illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  public  schools  are  racially  seg- 
regated in  communities  adjacent  to  48 
Army,  143  Navy,  and  53  Air  Force  instal- 
lations; restaurants  and  bars  adjacent 
to  68  Army  and  238  naval  bases;  the- 
aters adjacent  to  26  Army  and  223  naval 
facilities;  bowling  alleys  adjacent  to  32 
Army  and  194  naval  establishments;  golf 
courses  adjacent  to  38  Army  and  164 
naval  bases;  hotels  and  motels  adjacent 
to  12  Army  and  252  naval  operations; 
and  residential  housing  eversrwhere. 
Public  school  segregation  affects  between 
15,000  and  20,000  school-age  Negro  mili- 
tary dependents.  All  military  installa- 
tions covered  by  these  statistics  have  100 
or  more  assigned  personnel. 

All  of  these  facts  are  set  forth  in  the 
wholly  constructive  Gesell  report,  which 
concludes: 

First.  That  on-base  operations  and  ac- 
tivities of  any  sort  whatever  must  con- 
form to  national  policies  of  nondiscrim- 
ination; 

Second.  That  positive  sanctions  must 
be  applied  to  segregated  civilian  com- 
munities, including  termination  of  all 
military    activities    near    those    towns 


where    discrimination    is    particularly 
prevalent; 

Third.  In  view  of  the  obvious  Inade- 
quacies and  negative  predispositions  of 
base  commanders,  that  base  commanders 
place  the  welfare  and  equal  treatment  of 
their  men  above  considerations  of  a  false 
sense  of  sectuity,  establishing  blraclal 
local  committees  and  taking  other  posi- 
tive steps  to  bring  an  end  to  racial  segre- 
gation in  towns  adjacent  to  military 
bases; 

Fourth.  That  overall  responsibility  for 
equal  opportunity  and  treatment  of  serv- 
ice personnel  and  their  dependents 
shoiQd  be  under  a  full-time  Defense  De- 
partment official — which  has  been  done — 
and  each  service  should  have  an  officer 
charged  with  such  responsibility; 

Fifth.  That,  since  74,250  service  fami- 
lies live  in  inadequate  quarters;  that  an- 
other 27,284  must  live  too  far  away  from 
the  base;  and  that  23,859  cannot  get 
housing  at  all;  responsible  base  officials 
should  engage  in  serious  and  continuous 
efforts  to  secure  equal  housing  oppor- 
tunities and  f fiwllltles  for  Negro  military 
personnel  and  their  fsmiilies; 

Sixth.  That  school-age  dependents  of 
Negro  service  personnel  should  not  be 
discriminated  against  either  on  or  off  the 
bases  and  should  not  be  compelled  to  en- 
gage in  or  await  costly  and  time-consum- 
ing litigation  in  order  to  achieve  equal 
educational  opportunities;  and 

Seventh.  That,  while  the  Armed  Forces 
should  continue  to  compile  and  make  use 
of  racial  data,  sufficient  controls  should 
be  employed  to  Insure  its  proper  use  so 
tliat,  for  example,  such  data  should  not 
be  used  in  relation  to  ratings,  assign- 
ments, or  promotions  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
criminatory treatment  unfavorable  to 
Negroes. 

The  Gesell  report  represents  one  of 
the  most  constructive  efforts  in  the  cur- 
rent drive  to  remove  obstructions  which 
deprive  Negroes  of  equality  of  opportu- 
nity and  treatment  In  the  United  States. 
Some  of  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions have  been  Implemented — before  the 
final  report  was  issued  in  a  few  cases; 
since  then  in  others.  It  Is  encouraging 
that  the  present  administration  shows 
determination  and  conviction  in  seeing 
that  democracy's  promise  is  made  a  real- 
ity in  this  great  Nation.  Thus,  I  wish 
to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  and 
commendation  for  the  job  which  the 
Gesell  Committee  has  done  and  is  doing 
and  for  the  manner  In  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  moved  steadily  and 
courageously  ahead  in  promoting  all 
things  essential  to  liberty.  Justice,  and 
equality  for  all  Americans  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 


William  H.  Flaherty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  14,  1963 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Wobum,  Mass.,  lost  one  of  its  most  dis- 


tinguished and  inspiring  citizens.  Wil- 
liam H,  Flaherty,  totally  blind  since  1938, 
died  imexpectedly  at  the  age  of  59  after 
a  life  flUed  with  dedicated  service  to  his 
family  and  his  commimity.  Bill 
Flaherty  never  considered  blindness  a 
handicap;  it  was  merely  an  inconven- 
ience. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
clerk  of  the  city  council  of  Wobvu-n  and 
veterans'  agent  for  the  city.  He  was  a 
former  city  councilor  and  school  com- 
mitteeman. 

He  raised  a  fine  family  of  4  daughters 
and  a  son  and  leaves  them  and  his  de- 
voted wife  and  12  grandchildren. 

Bill  Flaherty's  death  was  a  shock  to  us 
all,  but  he  will  live  on  as  an  inspiration 
not  only  to  those  who  suffer  severe 
physical  handicap  but  to  all  of  us  who 
are  tempted  to  bear  much  lighter  burdens 
with  far  less  grace  and  courage. 


The  344th  Anniversary  of  First  Legisla- 
tive Body  in  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vntQXNiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  14, 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  speech 
I  prepared  for  delivery  on  the  occasion 
of  the  344th  anniversary  of  the  First 
Legislative  Body  in  America. 

This  celebration  was  held  at  James- 
town, Va,  on  July  30.  1963.  and  was 
sponsored  by  the  Jamestown  Founda- 
tion, of  which  my  friend,  the  Honorable 
Lewis  J.  McMurran,  Jr.,  is  chairman. 

By  reason  of  the  sudden  and  serious 
illness  of  Mrs.  Byrd,  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  and  my  address  was  read  by 
the  Honorable  Thomas  N.  Downing, 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  First  Virginia  District. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  344th  ANNrvxRSART  or  First  Legislativk 
BODT    IN    Amzrica 

(Non. — Speech  by  Senator  Harbt  P.  Bt«d, 
Democrat,  of  Virginia,  prepared  for  occasion 
of  the  344th  anniversary  of  the  Plrst  Legisla- 
tive body  in  America,  Jamestown,  Va.,  de- 
livered in  absence  of  Senator  Btko  by  Hon. 
Thoicas  N.  Downing,  Member  of  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  Pirst  Virginia  Dis- 
trict.) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  with  so 
many  friends  to  commemorate  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  legislative  body  In  America, 
which  was  convened  344  years  ago  on  July 
30,  1619. 

The  efforts  of  the  Jamestown  Foundation 
In  arranging  these  ceremonies.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Association  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Virginia  Antiquities,  and  the  National 
Park  Service,  are  appreciated. 

Jamestown  Is  part  of  the  heritage  of  all 
Americans,  wherever  they  are,  and  It  la  ap- 
propriate that  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  Federal  Government,  and  Indi- 
viduals through  the  APVA  should  work  to- 
gether for  its  preservation. 

It  Is  an  honor  to  participate  in  theae  cere- 
monies with  my  friend  Lewis  McMurran  and 
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of 

^ .  aqr  pMtttud*  to  Um  APVA  Xor  Ita 

untlrUac  aaA  taM«ta»M«  work,  ow  Um  y«an. 
I  doubt  If  «•  voold  be  here  todaj,  had  It 
not  been  for  the  early  interest  of  that  orgm- 
nlzatkn. 

And  I  em  alvaye  dellgtited  to  be  in  oom- 
peny  with  Oaaratf  WIrtb,  Director  of  the  N»- 
Uonal  Park  Servlae.  I  revu<d  him  ee  one 
of  the  moet  able  men  in  public  life  and  I 
think  the  Pkrk  Servtoe  la  one  U  the  most 
worthwhile  of  federal  agencies. 

I  smpect  tikftt  It  was  more  than  coin- 
cidence thAt  Mr.  Wirth  ehoee  the  ilte  where 
our  Ifatton  has  tte  roota  for  the  beflnnlng 
of  the  Paik  BWTlee  MlMlon  M  under  which 
the  SHvloe  taaa  Made  tiach  fine  progress. 

With  Jawieaaowa  aa  a  symbol,  areas  In- 
eluaed  In  tba  ■attaial  Park  Syetsm  mirror 
both  the  Nation  and  the  history  ol  lu  peo- 
ple. It  Is  praaarrlnff  the  ecenlc  areas  such 
as  Tellowstone.  and  the  sdenuncally  wonder- 
ful areas  such  aa  the  Grand  Canyon. 

And  then  there  are  the  cherished  hlstorl- 
eal  araae.  oumberlnt  about  100,  with  James- 
town at  the  Iwtfnalng  of  the  Ust.  The  co- 
operaUon  between  the  AFVA.  the  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  the  State  here  at  Jamestown  Is  a 
source  of  frea*  pride. 

It  has  been  noted  here  that  this  year 
marks  my  80th  anniversary  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  ttatea.  I  am  slaeerety  grate- 
ful to  you  and  aU  of  the  people  of  Virginia 
for  this  high  prlTUeye. 

Over  theae  yaan  we  have  witnessed  some 
epic  events.  iraBMOdous  changce  have  oc- 
curred In  the  world.  Some  national  govern- 
ments have  fallen.  Many  new  nation*  have 
beenereated. 

Bat  under  a  ayeteaa  of  government  en- 
vlskUMd  at  JaaMstowB.  the  United  States 
has  grown  great  and  to  a  poaiUon  of  world 
leadership.  X  want  the  life  of  this  Nation 
to  be  the  longest  and  the  beet. 

Butwe  are  tfaovlng  signs  of  weakness: 
etaggertng  national  debt,  continuing  Peder- 
aJ  defldte,  wldnpread  dvll  disorder,  and 
disregard  for  aaonoilo  and  nscal  discipline. 
Theae  are  mattsa  of  deep  concern. 

Our  early  erlaea  were  met  and  mastered 
on  this  sacred  spot  beginning  In  1607.  It 
may  be  appropriate  for  us  today  to  turn  to 
the  stalwart  man  who  have  gone  before  us 
for  the  stem  gnldanea  needed  in  our  time. 
Ristorleany.  baate  moral  and  poinical  la- 
•ues  have  eppaaied  time  and  again  In  dif- 
ferent form.  Taynbea.  the  historian,  says 
the  manner  in  which  a  elvUlzatlon  maeU  Its 
challenges  determinee  whether  It  stands  or 
falls. 

What  are  the  leaMn*  for  us  to  be  drawn 
from  the  experiences  of  those  who  founded 

the   first   \ iMueat  SngUsh    settlement    In 

the  new  world  h««  at  Jamestownf  I  am 
thinking  of  at  lewt  three  we  should  never 
forget. 

Tbo  many  of  thoae  first  settlers,  despite  the 
hasarda  of  tha  AUantle.  looked  to  Mother 
Kngland  for  prwlalan  of  their  food  and 
clothing:  and  many  of  them  died  needlessly 
In  the  starvlnf  ttm*  winter  of  ieoo~10. 

The  wiser  men  had  realized  that  the  sooner 
the  company  became  self-sufflclent.  the  bet- 
ter the  chance  to  sarrive  and  prosper:  they 
needed  fisherlea.  food  crops,  and  tobacco  for 
trade  In  inglaad.  And  their  wisdom  finally 
preraUed. 

This  Is  Jameatown's  first  leeeon:  man's 
first  duty  to  htaaaalf  la  to  be  as  Independent 
and  as  self-sufflctaBt  as  poeslble.  John  Smith 
and  John  Rolfe  knew  that  survival  accepts 
no  substitute  for  work. 

Successful  eoltora  of  tobacco  for  export, 
and  other  davetafMBenta,  attracted  new  set- 
tlers, and  aa  tha  eekmy  grew  the  people  be- 
came reetless  under  harsh  martial-type  role. 
And  this  leads  to  Jameetownl  second  lesson. 


The  T<ondoa  Ob.,  Influenced  by  Sir  Bdwln 
Sandys,  granted  the  so-called  Great  Chartsr 
for  Virginia.  This  aboUahed  the  oompaay 
ovnerahip  of  land  and  toola.  and  substituted 
rule  of  law  for  martial  restriction. 

As  we  know,  much  more  was  to  happen: 
but  it  was  this  action  by  the  London  com- 
pany which  permitted  the  ookmlsu  to  sleet 
their  own  rspreesntativee  and  participate 
with  the  company  In  making  the  laws  for 
their  own  government. 

Sir  George  Teardley.  as  Governor,  called 
the  first  elected  representatives  In  the  new 
world  Into  their  first  assembly  on  July  30. 
of  the  old  calendar.  1819.  here  at  this  place 
on  the  banks  of  the  historic  James  River. 

When  they  arrived  from  their  respective 
settlements  along  the  river,  they  met  with 
the  Governor  and  his  council  of  advisers  In 
the  old  wooden  church,  and  far  the  next  5 
daye — without  the  benefit  of  air  condition- 
ing— they  made  history. 

This  set  the  precedent  for  all  succeeding 
BrltUh  colonies  In  America  to  share  In  the 
making  of  laws,  levying  taasa,  and  other 
local  matters.  Dr.  Charles  M.  Andrews,  the 
historian,  says: 

"The  principle  was  finally  laid  down  that 
a  royal  colony  should  be.  In  part  at  least,  a 
self-admlnlrterlng  community,  with  a  Gov- 
ernor and  council  appointed  In  England  and 
a  representative  assembly  chosen  by  the 
freemen  or  freeholders  of  the  colony  •  •  • 
a  factor  of  vast  consequence  In  the  develop- 
ooent  of  American  political  practices. " 

Ths  blessing  of  fresdom  which  can  be 
gained  under  representative  government  la 
the  second  lesson  of  Jamestown.  But  suc- 
cess depends  upon  sound  economic  concep- 
tion and  Individual  responsibility  toward 
government. 

We  have  seen  regimes  In  Central  and 
South  America  and  elaewhere  go  by  the 
board  because  they  lacked  sound  fiscal  basu. 
or  the  willingness,  or  capability  to  accept 
responsibility  for  honest  efficient  govern- 
ment. 

There  la  one  more  Jamestown  lesson  on 
my  mind  today.  Popular  government  had 
been  in  effect  In  Virginia  only  16  years  when 
relations  between  the  Governor  and  the  as- 
sembly came  to  a  crlUcal  point  In  the 
colony's  affairs. 

As  we  know,  the  separate  but  equal  status 
of  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
branches  Is  fundamental  to  oiu-  system  of 
government.  It  provides  the  balance,  and 
establiahee  the  checks  against  usurpation  of 
power. 

Like  more  recent  experiences  with  execu- 
tives, the  colonists  In  1636  bad  dtfflcuity 
with  Governor  John  Harvey  who  sought  to 
override  the  will  of  the  assembly.  As  mat- 
ters grew  worse,  the  assembly  met  and 
forced  him  out. 

Although  Governor  Harvey  partially 
cleared  himself  In  London  and  returned  to 
Virginia,  his  experience  stood  forever  as  a 
warning  to  colonial  governors  that  they  were 
answerable  to  the  people  of  the  colony. 

History  might  have  been  different  If  this 
warning  had  been  heeded  by  Governor  Ber- 
keley In  ia7«.  or  King  George  IH  a  hundred 
years  Uter.  They  should  have  known  the 
people  of  Virginia  would  resist  arbitrary 
rule. 

It  Is  not  necessary  here  to  trace  the  spread 
of  representative  government.  Ours  Is  not 
a  pure  denaocracy.  but  It  U  a  brilliant  and 
practical  approach  to  It:  and  Virginians  take 
pride  In  their  contributions  to  it«  develop- 
ment. 

The  people  of  no  colony  had  a  greater  rtile 
In  the  growth  of  our  poUUcal  institutions 
than  the  people  of  Virginia.  And  when  the 
Federal  Union  was  constructed  ailter  the 
Revolution,  Virginia  could  offer  the  unsur- 
pasaed  skills  and  talents  of  George  Mason. 
George  Wythe,  George  Washington,  «dmund 
Pendleton,  Thomas  Jefferson.  James  Madi- 
son. Edmund  Randolph,  and  John  Marshall. 


The  lessons  of  Jamestown  are  still  clear 
for  thoee  who  will  accept  their  guidance. 
They  provide  a  lodestar  to  set  the  course  for 
good  government  In  the  United  States. 

If  we  would  practice  the  leeeons  In  the 
power  of  freedom  and  self-government  we 
learned  at  Jamestown,  I  would  have  no  fear 
for  the  future.  We  would  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  today — at  home  and  abroad — 
firmly  and  Justly. 

We  would  recognize  our  weaknesses  and 
correct  them. 

We  would  recognlae  the  virtues  of  pru- 
dence and  Industry. 

We  would  protect  ovir  people  against  clvU 
disorder. 

We  would  provide  for  our  national 
security. 

We  would  promote  our  enterprise  system. 

We  would  preserve  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  our  freedom. 

Let  me  conclude  with  the  words  of  His 
Majesty's  Council  for  Virginia  to  the  settlers 
as  they  departed  In  190«:  "The  way  to  pros- 
per and  achieve  good  success  is  to  make 
yourselves  all  of  one  mind  for  the  good  of 
your  oountry  and  yonr  own,  and  to  serve  and 
fear  God,  the  Giver  of  all  Goodness." 

We  need  frequent  recurrence  to  funda- 
mental principles,  and  the  courage  to  put 
them  to  good  use. 
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CtU  Rifhts  Act  of  1963 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  14,  1963 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tainly the  Presidenfa  civil  rights  pro- 
gram, as  contained  in  H.R.  7152  is  one  of 
the  moat  important  and  signiflcant  is- 
sues to  be  considered  by  the  Congress 
this  year.  On  July  12,  1963,  I  testified 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
in  support  of  this  bill  and  in  support  of 
two  bills  which  I  have  introduced.  HH. 
0300  aiKi  H.R.  6301.  My  tesUmony  is 
Included  herewith,  as  a  record  of  my  en- 
dorsement of  this  program: 

Statkmxnt  or  Wn.UAic  8.  MooaircAo,  Uxm- 
BSB  or  CoNoaxas.  on  HJR.  1162,  Crvn.  Rights 
Act  or  1»63,  July  12.  1063 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  colleagues,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  and  offer  to  you  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port for  the  strongest  Civil  Rights  bill  which 
can  be  passed  by  the  CTongress  this  year. 

On  this  basis  I  support  HH.  7152,  but  I 
hope  that  this  committee  will  also  consider 
by  way  of  strengthening  amendments  some 
of  ths  provisions  In  certain  bills  which  I 
have  Introduced — H.R.  6300,  HJl.  6301  and 
HR.  7502 

I  particularly  request  the  committee's  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  bill,  H  R.  6300.  which  as 
nearly  as  legislatively  possible  embodies  all 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  1960  Demo- 
cratic Party  platform.  H.R.  6300  has  a  sym- 
bolic number — because  It  expresses  the  100 
years  that  have  elapsed  between  1863  and 
1963  and  the  shame  that  so  little  has  been 
done  In  these  100  years. 

One  hundred  years  after  1863,  when 
American  cltlaens  are  courageously  strug- 
gling for  their  constitutional  rights  and  are 
being  shot,  beaten.  Jailed,  and  harassed  for 
doing  so.  It  is  Imperative  that  the  Congress 
take  all  jxwslble  steps  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation. 


Does  H.R.  7152  meet  this  test?  Z  hope  that 
before  this  committee  reports  H.B.  7162  it 
consider  some  additional  pr(^>osals.  HJl. 
7152  does  not  Include  a  Fair  Kmploymant 
Practices  Commission,  which  is  so  vital  In 
providing  economic  rights  for  minority 
groups.  In  the  district  which  I  represent 
Negroes  are  too  economically  deprived  to  ex- 
ercise their  right  to  equal  use  of  public  ac- 
comodations to  which  they  are  legally 
entitled  In  Pennsylvania.  The  extent  to 
vi'hlch  economic  deprivation  is  a  problem 
becomes  quite  evident  when  one  looks  at  a 
statistical  picture  of  the  people  involved. 
According  to  the  1060  VJS,  cecsuB,  the 
medlaa  f«rr.i!y  Income  In  Pittsburgh  was 
$5,605.  Yet  61  percent  of  all  Negro  famUles 
hnd  Incomes  of  less  than  $4,000.  Almost  26 
percent  made  less  than  $2,000.  Such  an  in- 
come generally  qualifies  a  family  under  the 
criteria  for  publicly  subsidized  housing. 
For  every  white  person  In  Pittsburgh  looking 
for  a  Job  there  are  two  nonwhltes. 

Part  of  the  barriers  which  created  this 
situation  has  been  taken  down,  I  am  pleased 
to  say.  with  the  Monday,  July  8,  announce- 
ment from  Mayor  Joseph  M.  Barr,  that  any 
residue  of  discrimination  in  the  building 
trades  would  be  eliminated.  In  announcing 
this  agreement.  Mayor  Barr  said  that  it 
'represents  a  significant  beginning  in  a  con- 
certed and  genuine  effort  by  all  parties  to 
provide  equal  opportunity  for  employment 
In  the  local  construction  Industry  to  all  per- 
sons." The  mayor  continued:  "Some  per- 
sons regard  these  days  as  dark  and  dangerous 
ones  because  of  the  ever-present  threat  of 
racial  unrest.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a 
more  positive  way  of  looking  at  this  moment 
in  history.  Never  was  there  a  time  in  the 
piist  100  years  when  the  (KKSibility  for 
achieving  real  equality  of  opportunity  has 
been  greater." 

I  ask  permission  to  Insert  the  entire  state- 
ment of  the  mayor.  Including  the  interim 
report  of  the  subcommittee  Involved  in  the 
agreement. 

H  R  7152  does  not  adequately  expand  the 
power  of  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  legal 
action  against  all  forms  of  unlawful  dis- 
crimination. In  the  field  of  school  desegre- 
gation, a  time  compliance  is  not  mentioned. 
only  a  2 -year  situation  report.  These  and 
several  other  constructive  suggestions  are 
embodied  in  various  proposals  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Judiciary  and  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service  Committees,  namely,  HJl.  6300, 
H  R   6301,  and  HJl.  7602. 

But  I  think  we  can  go  a  small  part  of  the 
w  ay.  through  enactment  of  H.R.  7162,  toward 
building  the  legal  foundations  of  Integra- 
tion and  providing  all  citizens  with  the 
peaceful  weapons  they  need  to  fight  their 
way  to  the  freedom  they  were  promised  a 
century  ago. 

It  Is  In  the  field  of  public  acconunodatlons 
that  I  feel  we  must  pass  the  moral  divide  in 
guaranteeing  this  freedom.  To  those  who 
C(Mitend  that  freedom  would  be  diminished 
by  this  law,  I  submit  the  eloquent  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk, 
on  the  subject:  "I  could  not  agree  that  such 
a  law  would  diminish  freedom.  The  purpose 
of  law  In  a  free  society  Is  to  enlarge  freedom 
by  letting  each  know  what  kind  of  conduct 
to  expect  from  the  other.  And  it  is  through 
our  laws  that  personal  freedom  is  not  only 
protected  but  constantly  enlarged,  so  we  can 
pursue  our  orbit  with  a  minimum  of  colli- 
sions." 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  Americans  of  all  racial 
and  national  orglns  are  proud.  They  are 
more  interested  In  the  possession  of  a  right 
than  In  the  exercise  of  that  right. 

Once  the  pseudolegal  basis  for  the  denial 
of  a  constitutional  right  is  abolished,  the 
Importance  of  the  exercise  of  that  right  Is 
minimized. 

I  would  like  to  cite  Pennsylvania  as  a 
State  which  has  been  successful  in  its  ac- 
commodations law. 


The  history  of  Pennsylvania  shows  that 
we  were  like  many  other  States  In  the  de- 
velopment of  Its  relations  to  Negroes.  Al- 
though the  ntunber  of  Negroes  Involved  was 
never  large,  Pennsylvania  had  Its  slave  prac- 
tices and  codes,  too,  until  checked  In  1780 
by  an  act  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery. 
This  act  was  the  first  of  its  kind  passed  any- 
where In  America  and  was  due  directly  to 
the  splendid  efforts  of  John  Woolman,  of  the 
Friends  Society,  and  of  the  first  abolition  so- 
ciety in  America,  of  which  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin later  became  president. 

In  1780  the  old  laws  relating  to  the  Negro 
were  abolished,  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
him  were  removed,  and  after  that  time  he 
stood  upon  a  plane  of  legal  equality  with  the 
white  man,  except  that  the  State  constitu- 
tion did  not  give  him  the  right  of  suffrage, 
and  that  acts  of  the  legislature  denied  him 
the  right  of  becoming  part  of  the  State  mili- 
tia. This  latter  was  no  serious  hardship, 
while  his  right  to  vote  had  as  yet  been  nei- 
ther urged  nor  questioned.  He  was  now  tried 
In  the  same  courts,  punished  with  the  same 
penalties,  and  given  the  same  civil  rights  as 
a  white  person. 

Nothing  approaching  real  legal  equality, 
however,  was  achieved  until  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Legislature,  on  the  19th  of  May,  enacted 
a  measiu-e  to  assure  civil  rights  for  all  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  race  or  color.  This  was  a 
criminal  measure  declaring  "that  any  per- 
son, company,  corporation,  being  owner, 
lessee,  ot  manager  of  any  restaurant,  hotel, 
railroad,  street  railway,  omnibus  line,  thea- 
ter, concert  hall,  or  place  of  entertainment 
or  amusement,  who  shall  refuse  to  acconuno- 
date,  convey,  or  admit  any  person  or  persons 
on  account  of  race  or  color  over  their  lines, 
or  Into  their  hotel,  or  restavirant,  theater, 
concert  hall,  or  place  of  amusement,  shall 
upon  conviction  thereof  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less 
than  $60  nor  more  than  $100"  (Pennsylvania 
Laws  1887,  p.  130) . 

This  statute  has  been  explicitly  upheld  as 
within  the  constitutional  power  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  Dauphin  County  court.  In  up- 
holding this  act  against  a  contention  of 
invalidity  in  the  case  of  Com»7ionu>ealt/i  v. 
Athens  George,  18  Dauph.  40  (1914),  relied 
upon  the  Supreme  Court  case  of  Munn  v 
lUinois.  04  U.S.  113,  126  (1877),  wherein  the 
Court  reviewed  the  historical  and  Juris- 
prudential bases  for  governmental  regulation 
of  the  use  of  private  property.  "When", 
Chief  Justice  Waite  declared,  "one  devotes 
his  property  to  a  use  In  which  the  public  has 
an  Interest,  he,  in  effect,  grants  to  the  public 
an  interest  In  that  use,  and  must  submit  to 
be  controlled  by  the  public  for  the  common 
good,  to  the  extent  of  the  Interest  he  has  thus 
created." 

The  Pennsylvania  court  also  followed  the 
reasoning  of  the  New  York  court  In  People 
v.  King,  18  N.K.  246  (1888).  The  court  there 
held  that  where.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  public  has  an  Interest  to  prevent 
race  discrimination  between  citizens  on  the 
part  of  persons  maintaining  places  of  public 
amusement,  the  quasi-public  use  to  which 
the  owner  of  such  a  place  devotes  his 
property  gives  the  legislature,  acting  under 
Its  police  power,  the  right  to  prescribe  regu- 
lations as  to  its  use. 

On  appeal  from  the  Judgment  of  guilty 
entered  in  this  case,  the  Pennsylvania  Su- 
perior Court  reiterated  the  doctrine  that  the 
statute,  as  a  proper  exercise  of  the  police 
power,  is  not  an  arbitrary  deprivation  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  "In 
the  enactment  of  laws  under  the  police 
power,  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of 
interference  with  proj>erty  rights,  but  laws 
are  not  condemned  on  that  account,  unless 
this  interference  amounts  to  a  practical  con- 
fiscation." Commonwealth  v.  George,  61  Pa. 
Sup.  412  (1016). 

In  construing  this  act  making  the  refusal 
to  admit  a  person  on  account  of  his  color  a 


misdemeanor,  the  Pennsylvania  court,  under 
the  Influence  of  the  then  prevailing  separate- 
but-equal  doctrine,  espoused  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Plessy  v.  Ferguson,  163  U.S.  537 
(1896),  held  that  the  owner  of  a  theater 
with  a  segregated  section  for  Negro  patrons 
had  not  violated  the  1887  statute.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  statutory  language  now 
reads  that  all  persons  are  entitled  to  free  and 
equal  accommodations. 

In  1935,  the  1887  statute  was  arrvended. 
Pennsylvftnl-  isi^s  1935,  page  297.  First,  the 
act  affirmatively  stated  that  all  persons 
within  the  Jurisdiction  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  full  and  equal  acconunodatlons  of  public 
places,  subject  only  to  conditions  and  limita- 
tions applicable  alike  to  all  persons.  Sec- 
ondly, it  was  declared  that  no  person,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  was  to  refuse,  withhold 
from,  or  to  deny  such  accommodations  on 
account  of  race  or  color,  or  to  advertise  to 
that  effect  or  to  the  effect  that  the  patronage 
of  {>ersons  of  a  particular  race  was  unwel- 
come. The  production  of  any  such  adver- 
tising was  declared  to  be  presxunptive  evi- 
dence In  a  criminal  proceeding.  Thirdly, 
places  of  public  accommodation  were  broadly 
defined.  It  was  expressly  stipulated  that  the 
act  did  not  apply  to  places  which  were  dis- 
tinctly private  In  nature,  nor  did  It  prohibit 
written  communications  sent  In  re6p>onse  to 
a  specific  written  inquiry. 

Finally,  the  act  recited  that  any  person 
violating,  aiding,  or  inciting  another  in  the 
violation  of  any  provision  should  for  each 
violation  be  fined  from  $100  to  $500,  or  Im- 
prisoned from  30  to  90  days,  or  both. 

This  act,  as  amended,  was  upheld  as  a  valid 
exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State. 
Commonwealth  v.  Moore,  45  Dauphin  364 
( 1938 ) .  The  act,  as  amended,  did  not  specify 
that  the  violation  thereof  was  a  misdemean- 
or, as  had  the  original  measure.  Nor  did 
the  act  specify  that  the  i>enalties  were  to 
be  Imposed  upon  conviction  of  violation. 
The  Moore  case  held  that,  notwithstanding 
these  omissions  In  the  amendatory  act,  the 
only  reasonable  construction  Is  that  the 
violation  thereof  Is  a  misdemeanor  and  that 
the  penalties  are  to  be  imposed  upon  con- 
viction.   Ibid. 

In  1939  the  act  was  amended  to  correct 
these  deficiencies  and  to  change  the  fine  to 
a  maximum  of  $100;  Pennsylvania  laws  1930, 
page  782,  section  654,  title  18,  section  4654. 
The  Pennsylvania  courts  have  held  that 
the  fact  that  the  statute  enumerates  some 
40-odd  places  which  "shall  be  deemed"  places 
of  public  acconunodatlon  does  not  Imply 
that  only  the  places  thus  mentioned  are 
within  Its  purview;  Commontceolt^  v.  Figari, 
70  A.  2d  666  (1950);  Everett  v.  Harron,  110 
A.  2d  383  (1955);  Commonwealth  v.  Gibney, 
9  Chest.  152  (1959). 

The  1887  act  as  amended  Is  a  part  of  the 
penal  code  of  Pennsylvania  and  therefore 
permits  an  aggrieved  person  to  initiate  a 
prosecution  against  a  violator  of  the  act.  It 
has  been  held  that  an  aggrieved  person  Is 
entitled  to  redress  the  grievance  thereby  suf- 
fered by  bringing  a  civil  action  for  damages. 
Everett  v.  Harron.  110  A.  2d  383  (1056).  The 
statutory  basis  for  this  decision  was  the 
statement  in  the  act  that  the  production  of 
any  communication  prohibited  therein  "shall 
be  presumptive  evidence  In  any  civil  or  crimi- 
nal action."  Further,  the  statute  has  been 
Interpreted  as  conferring  a  right  to  equitable 
relief.  In  the  Everett  case,  supra,  operators 
of  a  recreation  park  with  a  swimming  pool 
were  held  to  be  properly  enjoined  at  the  suit 
of  a  private  individual  from  excluding  the 
complainant,  on  the  sole  ground  of  race  or 
color,  from  the  tise  of  the  pool.  And  in 
Commtmtoealth  v.  Gibney,  aupn,  the  statute 
was  further  construed  to  permit  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  file  a  complaint  in  equity  to 
seek  a  preliminary  injunction  and  ultimately 
a  final  decree  enjoining  the  defendant  from 
refusing  the  accommodations  of  his  business 
on  account  of  race  or  color.     (Citing  In  re 
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DelM.  IM  U.8.  8M.  hoktlcf  that  th«  FMter*! 
Oofmrntutnt  mmf  »9fty  to  its  court*  to  ma- 
)oln  meuoot  vhleh  wouM  jeopardise  the  jrab- 
Uc  w«tfar».) 

Tlias  tlM  rtaaedl—  avAlUbl*  under  tbe 
•t*tute  laotaMl*  (1)  •  ertmlnAl  Action  inell- 
tuted  by  tiM  aort****!  preeoo,  (3)  a  elTtl 
action  for  daoMflM.  (8)  a  elvil  action  by  Che 
acsrleved  panon  for  an  Injunction,  (4)  an 
action  by  the  Attorney  General  for  an 
k  Injxinetlon. 

la  addltlOB  to  tbte  provtsloo  o<  Ite  penal 
code.  Penaaytvaala  baa  another  relevant  pro- 
Tleloti.  In  IMl  tbe  Fair  Bmptoyment  Act 
(Penneylvanlalaw  IMM),  p.  T44)  w*«  amend- 
ed ao  aa  to  mmJbtmtM  dlacrimlnatcry  practices 
In  hooalBf  UMI  pvbUe  acconunodatlone,  as 
well  aa  tho—  1b  anployment.  Bectlona  Mi. 
M4(l).  tM  at*  relvnmt.  Tbla  act  creates 
the  huaaan  vvtattona  coounlsalon  in  the 
deparUneat  of  labor  and  Industry,  defines 
Its  funotloaa  In  hoartng  eomplalnta  of  du- 
ertmlnatlen,  proeldaB  for  procedure*  o^  edu- 
eatlon  and  ooaeillatloa.  eotabUsliea  enforce- 
ment |jioe*dUf*a.  provldee  for  Judlelai  review 
and  eaforeeaMBt.  and  Impoaes  penaltlee. 

Tlku*  Feno*yl»aiila  baa  the  dual  approach 
to  tb*  ppoMaaa  of  racial  dlaorlralnatlon  In 
plaoea  at  piiWir  aooommodatlon  endorsed  by 
KoBTlte  and  Laaka*.  "A  Century  of  Civil 
ItlcbU"  (IMl)  la  their  analysis  of  the  opera- 
tion of  State  public  accommodation  statutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  X  would  like  to  request  per- 
mlsalon  to  laelwl*  In  my  testimony  section 
46M  of  tltl*  It  of  the  Pennsylvania  Penal 
Code  and  portlnoat  aectlons  of  title  49.  the 
Pennsylvax^  Hvman  Relations  Act. 

To  contlauo.  a*  a  reault  of  the  lOdl  law,  for 
the  Orat  time,  th«r*  wae  created  elBclent  ma- 
chinery for  proper  administration  of  public 
accommodation  eomplalnta.  During  the  an- 
nual report  7«*r  ISQ3  (ending  February  28. 
IMa).  a  total  of  80  complaints  were  filed  by 
Individuals  or  th*  commission.  The  type  of 
reapondenta  are  aa  follows  : 

Hotels.  moteU.  13:  eating,  drinking  places, 
13;  retail  ator**,  1:  recreation,  amusements, 
17;  personal  acrvlcea  (barber  shop*,  beauty 
aalons.  etc.). 4:  rcaorta,  lodges,  1;  other.  1. 

Of  these  seven  eases  were  found  as  charges 
and  adjuated.  aavon  cases  were  found  to  have 
no  apeclilc  chjunfa;  the  other  3fl  bad  adjust- 
Miaot  pending, 

The  Important  thing  to  not*  here.  I  thinJk. 
Ifr.  Chairman,  la  th*  amazingly  small  num- 
ber of  eaaes  in  a  year's  time.  Pennsylvania 
has  a  total  of  MftJlS  nonwhlte  residents. 
or  over  7  peccant  of  the  population  and  rela- 
tively apeaklnc  thaae  individuals  would  not 
fall  to  lodg*  a  eoanplalnt  should  the  need 
arise.  Thla  •*«■»*  to  point  out  to  me  that 
pubUe  aeconuBOdatlona  lawa  have  not  re- 
sulted in  chao*.  In  legal  confAislon.  or  In 
governmental  bxiUylng.  I  have  neither  seen 
nor  heard  any  objactlons  trom  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  liiialiissBiiinii  of  our  State  who  have 
responded  admirably  to  the  law  in  point. 

In  th*  city  at  Plttsbiurgh  we  have  had  a 
Commission  on  Human  Relations  since  1956. 
I  ask  leave  to  include  as  part  of  my  testi- 
mony a  lettsr  and  report  to  me  from  Ur. 
Louis  Mason,  Jr..  executive  director  of  the 
commission.  Xa  his  letter,  Mr.  Mason  based 
on  his  expsflMie*  in  this  field  says:  "None 
of  the  fears  «>pr«a*ed  by  respondents  such 
as  loss  of  liHBfasaa,  custocner  objection,  etc., 
were  ever  raaWaad  in  the  adjustment  of  our 
eases.  I  sinoanly  hope  that  Congress  sees 
fit  to  mak*  tb*  question  of  public  aococnmo- 
datlons  a  national  jnibUc  policy  through  the 
enactment  of  adsqiiate  civil  righu  leglsla- 
Uon." 

It  seems  abranl  to  me  that  someone  like 
the  UJV.  BiMBlan  diplomat,  Sevastyanov. 
recently  airaalad  for  spying,  eould  have 
eaten  nearly  anyplace  h*  wished  and  plot 
his  """■>*HT>tina*  against  th*  Unlt*d  Staiaa. 
whll*  Ralph  Buneta*.  another  UJI.  oOolal. 
a  famoiu  Amartean  and  patriot,  could 


be  refused  accommodations  at  the  same 
place*. 

Oh  the  Irony  that  a  democratle  nation 
who**  political  parties  are  phlloeophlcal 
deeeendants  of  Tbcmas  Jefferson  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  could  permit  such  a  travesty 
of  Juetlce. 

Our  Nation  by  Its  very  motto — "In  Ood  We 
Trust" — recognises  the  fatherhood  of  Ood. 
Can  we  who  believe  In  the  fatherhood  of  Ood 
dispute   the   brotherhood   of   men? 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  you  thoughtfully  and  prayerfully 
undertake  the  consideration  of  this  difficult 
and  controversial  legislation  I  hope  that  you 
win  have  before  you  as  your  text  the  36th 
verse  of  the  17th  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Acts  where  It  Is  said  "Ood  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  people  to  dwell  In  all  the  earth." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESSNTATIVEa 

Wednesday.  August  14.  1963 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  13.  1993,  my  colleairie  on  the  Houae 
Republican  conference  committee  on  In- 
creased minority  staffing,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  Congressman  Johh  J. 
Rhodes,  gave  an  excellent  speech  on  mi- 
nority staffing  to  the  Human  Events 
Political  Action  Conference  at  the  Stat- 
lerHoteL 

Congressman  Rhodes'  speech,  which 
he  gave  twice,  each  time  to  half  the  con- 
ference, and  the  fruitful  question -and - 
answer  sessions  which  followed  each 
presentation  were  enthusiastically  and 
thoughtfully  received  by  the  participants 
at  the  conference.  In  fact,  within  30 
minutes  of  the  time  he  finished  speak- 
ing, a  constituent  was  in  my  office  to  tell 
me  of  the  excellent  minority  staffing 
presentation  at  the  Human  Events  Con- 
ference. 

Such  a  fine  speech  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  all  thoughtful  people,  m  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  country.  Therefore,  I 
respectfully  submit  the  full  text  of  this 
speech  and  commend  it  to  your  atten- 
tion: 

MiMoarrT  Stajtim*  ano  Vicroar  ih  1964 

Tou  all  know  that  the  RepubUcan  Party 
Is  in  the  minority  In  Congreea  at  preeent. 
Tou  also  probably  ail  know  that  each  com- 
mittee of  the  Congrees  has  a  prafesslonal 
staff  to  do  research,  draft  reports,  arrange 
witnesses  for  hearings,  do  tiackground  stud- 
ies of  new  fields,  and  so  forth.  The  contro- 
versy over  minority  staffing  has  come  to  the 
fore  because  some  Republicans  in  Congrees 
this  year  have  stood  up  and  said  what  all 
have  known  for  a  long  time — that  the  minor- 
ity members  of  most  committees  need  sev- 
eral members  of  the  committee's  staff  re- 
sponsible to  them.  The  present  situation  is 
that  almost  all  staff  members  are  hired  and 
fired,  promoted  and  demoted  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  comnuttee;  naturaUy,  then,  their 
first  allegiance  Is  to  the  majority  on  the 
committee.  They  haven't  the  time  or  the 
tncM nation  to  work  on  minority  projects. 

Here  is  what  we're  up  against:  Democrats 
outnumber  Republicans  in  Iwth  Houses  lea* 
than  3  to  3.  Tet  profeesional  committee  staff 
responsible    to    the    Democrats    outnumbers 


staff  responsible  to  the  Republicans  11  to  I 
In  the  House  and  12  to  1  In  the  Senate. 

Action  Is  being  taken  which  we  hope  win 
remedy  this  Ineredlble  abuse.  The  House 
Republlc«ui  conference,  by  unanimous  vote, 
has  formed  a  suboontmlttee.  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  on  minority  staffing.  V^e  are  work- 
ing to  expoee.  on  the  floors  of  Congrees  and 
to  the  public,  the  loaded  dice  the  Demo- 
crats are  using.  Senator  Winstow  Pboutt 
and  Congressman  Fhed  Schwkmoki.  have  sub- 
mitted resolutions  proposing  a  60-40  per- 
cent division  of  staff  on  Senate  and  House 
committee*,  with  40  percent  of  the  staff  re- 
sponstbl*  to  th*  Republicans. 

However,  the  Democrats,  who  bleed  for  all 
mlnorltlee.  are  determined  to  thwart  thu 
attempt  to  give  the  minority  in  Congress  a 
real  vole*.  Last  year  Senator  Casl  Coktis 
submitted  an  amendment  providing  slmi>!y 
that  the  minority  on  the  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Sciences  Conunittee,  which,  Incl- 
dently,  oversees  the  $6.7  billion  budget  of  the 
civilian  apace  agency,  HA&A,  be  entitled  to 
appoint  1  staff  member  for  every  10  ap- 
pointed by  the  majority.  Every  single  Demo- 
crat In  the  Senate  who  voted  on  that  rollcall 
voted  against  this  proposal. 

I  know  from  experience  how  tough  It  Is 
tu  buck  the  system.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Conunittee.  Last  year 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill  for  IMS  which  allocated 
approximately  Sfi  percent  of  the  funds  for 
staff  salaries  exclusively  to  the  minority  to 
hire  minority  staff.  My  amendment  never 
reached  the  floor.  It  was  killed  In  commit- 
tee by  the  united  efforts  of  the  Democratic 
members. 

When  the  Democrats  refuse  to  give  us  ade- 
quate staff  they  are  really  saying,  "WeVe 
afraid  our  programs  arent  good  enough  to 
stand  up  against  the  real  scrutiny  you  could 
give  them  if  you  had  more  staff."  The  fact 
that  they  are  thwarting  the  processes  of  re- 
sponsible, representative  government  doesn't 
seem  to  bother  them.  The  function  of  the 
minority  Is  supposed  to  be  to  draft  sound, 
constructive  alternatlvee  to  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  majority  so  that  genuine  debate 
can  take  place  and  the  best  solution  be 
found,  or  the  two  side*  can  be  presented 
clearly  to  the  voters.  But  Congressmen  dont 
have  time  to  do  all  this  themselves.  Minor- 
ity reports  haven't  been  drafted  on  many 
pieces  of  New  Frontier  legislation,  not  be- 
cause there  is  no  minority  objection  but  be- 
cause there  Isn't  minority  staff  to  do  the  Job. 

Senator  Baxbt  Oolowatsb  devoted  an  en- 
tire article  In  his  syndicated  column  this 
Spring  to  the  importance  of  minority  staff. 
He  said.  In  part: 

"Insufflclent  minority  stalling  makes  leg- 
islation more  dependent  than  ever  upon  the 
statlatlca.  the  witnesses,  the  proposals  of  the 
Democratic  administration  as  transmitted 
through  the  majority.  •  •  •  Just  because  a 
President  sends  a  message  to  Congress  and 
follows  It  up  with  specific  legislation  doesnt 
automatically  assure  that  this  Is  the  t>est 
thing  that  could  be  enacted  for  the  peo- 
ple. •  •  •  Because  of  this,  the  minority  ef- 
fort Is  extremely  Important.  It  definitely 
should  be  supported  by  the  best  staff  work 
available." 

The  situation  as  It  exists  now  Is  also  wast- 
ing your  tax  money.  An  Important  function 
of  congressional  committees  is  to  carry  on 
Investigations  to  keep  the  executive  branch 
honest,  to  prevent  padding  and  waste  In  the 
vast  administrative  bureaucracy.  In  short  to 
check  the  executive  branch  as  our  Constitu- 
tion provides.  Natiu^Iy  enough,  however, 
the  Democrats  In  Congress  are  often  reluc- 
tant to  Initiate  investigations  of  New  Fron- 
tier agencies  and  projects.  And  we  Repub- 
licans haven't  enough  staff  to  make  these 
Investigations,  or  even  to  make  the  back- 
ground studies  which  prove  that  an  Investi- 
gation   Is    neceeeary.      Cuba   and   BllUe   Sol 
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Estes  are  two  areas  which  you  can  be  sure 
would  have  had  much  fuUer  Investigation  If 
the  minority  had  more  staff. 

And  finally,  the  lack  of  minority  staff 
keeps  the  Republican  Party  politically 
weak.  Because  of  it  we  Congressmen  are 
too  often  reduced  to  sniping  blindly  at  New 
Frontier  proposals  instead  of  presenting 
constructive  alternatives.  This  doesn't  giv* 
the  voters  a  clear-cut  choice.  PurthemuMre, 
when  organisations  of  all  kinds  come  to 
Washington  to  testify  they  are  met  by 
majority  staff  aids  who  direct  them  to  th* 
Democrats.  The  result  is  that  they  come  to 
believe  that  only  the  Democrats  are  Inter- 
ested in  them.  If  we  are  not  going  to  settle 
permanently  for  being  the  minority  party, 
we  had  better  act  now. 

This  problem  can  be  worked  into  an  excel- 
lent campaign  Issue  for  1964.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  claims  to  care  for  all  the  "per- 
secuted minorities"  and  to  speak  for  the 
"little  man."  but  it  refuses  to  taks  steps  to 
correct  the  most  glaring  injustice  to  that 
minority  which  is  the  very  backbone  of  our 
free  government,  the  minority  party  In 
Congress. 

But  we  can't  afford  to  wait  until  1964  to 
act.  We  need  minority  staff  now  in  order 
to  make  further  conservative  gains  in  the 
1964  election.  We  have  to  present  a  con- 
structive program  to  oppose  the  nonaense 
the  New  Frontier  has  been  grinding  out. 
But  the  bright  Ideas  of  where  and  how  to 
attack  develop  in  committee  hearings,  and 
good  ideas  have  to  be  backed  up  by  good 
research.  Only  staff  loyal  to  the  minority 
can  do  this  Job. 

Minority  staff  aids  are  also  essential  for 
communications  between  the  grass  roots  and 
Washington.  They  are  an  Important  con- 
tact with  new  ideas  and  new  people  who 
come  to  Washington  and  who,  otherwise,  the 
minority  might  never  know  about. 

Furthermore,  if  we  do  not  have  minority 
stiiff  aids  now,  what  will  happen  when  we 
control  Congress?  We  won't  have  the  staff 
talent  we  need  to  be  an  effective  majority 
either.  Loyal  and  profeaaionally  compe- 
tent staff  members  can't  be  discovered  over- 
night. They  need  time  and  experleno*  to 
become  good.  It's  not  a  simple  matter  of 
Just  electing  more  conservatives  in  1964. 
We  have  to  begin  now  to  lay  the  groond- 
work  which  will  help  them  be  effective  when 
they  are  elected. 

What  can  you  do?  Our  goal  is  to  pass  the 
Schwengel  and  Prouty  resolutions,  calling 
for  a  60-40  percent  division  of  staff,  on  the 
fAOors  of  Congress,  or  something  similar  to 
them.  Here  Is  where  jrou  can  help.  The 
most  important  thing,  as  always.  Is  to  write 
letters  to  your  Congressman.  Letters  will 
encourage  Republicans  to  fight  harder  be- 
cause they  see  a  better  chance  for  success. 
This  has  already  been  proved  by  the  greater 
effort  which  has  resulted  from  the  volume  of 
letters  our  subcommittee  has  already  re- 
ceived. It  Is  more  effective  though  to  write 
to  Individual  Congressmen. 

Letters  will  also  make  Democrats  fear 
repercussions  back  home.  The  Landrum- 
Gnffln  Act  comes  to  mind  here.  I  know 
many  Democrats  who  would  have  said  be- 
forehand that  they  would  never  support  such 
a  bill  but  who  voted  for  It  because  pressure 
from  their  districts  was  so  strong.  8o,  writ* 
to  Democrats,  too.  Make  It  clear  that  you 
understand  that  they  are  preventing  tlM 
operation  of  an  effective  Congrees  and  of  re- 
.•ipon-sible  representative  government.  They 
will  respond  if  we  make  it  hot  enough  for 
them. 

Discuss  this  issue  with  your  friends,  neigh- 
bors, conservative  clttbs,  business  and  civic 
(groups  TeU  them  how  tb*  lack  of  minority 
staff  prevents  effectlT*  leglBlatloa.  costs  tb* 
taxpayers  mluions  of  doUara  in  poor  or 
uniMK:easary  programs,  and  strangle  the  vote* 


of  the  49  percent  of  the  American  people 
who  didn't  vote  for  the  Democrat£  and  the 
Kennedy  administration. 

The  right  of  the  minority  to  a  voice  in  the 
government  of  our  Nation  Is  a  hallowed 
tradition  based  on  every  principle  Inherent 
In  our  Constitution.  When  the  minority 
can  no  longer  be  heard  we  are  well  on  the 
road  to  dictatorship.  By  acting  now  and 
demanding  adequate  staffs  responsible  to 
the  minority  we  can  help  to  create  a  victory 
for  conservatism  in  1964  and  to  insure  that 
the  principles  of  free,  representative  gov- 
ernment wUl  endure  as  the  basis  for  the 
practice  of  government  in  this  great  Republic 
of  ours. 


Adilrett  by  Senator  Hniska  to  National 
Association     of     Insurance     Commis- 


sioners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

OF   n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  August  14,  1963 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hkuska]  addressed  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Insurance  Commissioners  at  its 
annual  convention  held  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  on  June  20,  1963. 

His  comments  on  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  regulation  of 
the  insurance  industry  have  been  well 
received  by  members  of  State  regulatory 
agencies,  officials  of  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  legal  scholars  In  the  field  of 
insurance  regulation. 

Senator  Heuska's  speech  evidences  his 
deep  conviction  that  there  is  no  need  for 
Federal  encroachment  into  the  area  of 
insurance  regulation,  which  waa  given 
to  the  States  under  the  terms  of  the  Mc- 
Carran- Ferguson  Act  of  1945.  Because 
of  the  pertinence  of  the  Senator's  re- 
marks, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  his  remarks  on  that  occasion  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AooaEss  TO  National  Association  of 
Insubanck  Coumissioneks 

(By  Senator  Roman  L.  HstrsKA,  of  Nebraska) 

My  overly  generous  introducer,  Mr.  Hayes, 
president  of  this  association;  my  Nebraska 
commissioner,  Frank  Barrett;  officers;  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Commissioners,  I  am  very  happy 
to  meet  with  your  group  here  today.  Many 
at  my  years  have  been  spent  in  the  general 
practice  of  law  and  in  the  field  of  Insurance, 
ao  I  have  become  famUlar,  at  least  in  some 
raqMCts,  with  the  many  facets  of  your  In- 
dustry. I  must  say  .ft  was  a  very  happy, 
interesting,  and  fascinating  experience. 

Since  coming  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
brought  into  contact  with  legislation  having 
to  do  with  your  industry.  I  am  happy  to 
appear  on  the  same  forum  that  was  occupied 
Just  46  hour*  ago  by  my  good  personal  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  Dooo,  of  Connecticut. 
Our  friendship  was  formed  when  we  served 
together  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
His  oOoe  was  right  across  the  ball  from 
mine.     It  was  then  that  I  learned  that  he 


had  served  with  distinction  in  the  FBI  as 
a  member  of  the  War  Crimes  Commission 
and  in  several  other  capacities.  He  has  since 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Senate.  So  It 
is  virith  pleasure  that  I  follow  him  on  this 
forum.  On  occasion  otir  political  and  philo- 
sophical views  have  differed.  This  Is  one  of 
those  occasions.  I  am  happy  to  report  to 
you,  however,  that  it  never  has  had  any  ef- 
fect upon  our  personal  friendship.  For  that 
I  am  very  grateful. 

The  Supreme  Court's  Southeast  Under- 
writers' decision  of  1944  accomplished  at 
least  two  things  which  were  beneficial  to  the 
industry.  First,  it  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  insurance  industry  to  America 
and  to  the  American  economy.  Secondly,  it 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
role  of  the  States  In  the  regulation  of  this 
Industry. 

A  Supreme  Court  decision  Is  not  neces- 
sarily the  final  word  on  any  subject.  Al- 
though we  cannot  repeal  those  decisions,  we 
can  limit  their  scope  by  granting  exceptions 
and  exemptions.  If  Congress  hadn't  taken 
such  corrective  action,  the  Court's  decision 
in  the  Southeast  Underwriters'  case  would 
have  meant  that  Insurance — having  been  de- 
clared Interstate  conunerce — would  have 
been  subject  to  Federal  Jurisdiction  and  thus 
to  Federal  regulation.  State  regrulatlon  and 
taxation  would  have  been  superseded  and 
discarded . 

Thoee  of  us  who  followed  the  decision  can 
recall  the  confusion  and  the  turmoil  which 
resulted  when  Congress  that  year  failed  to 
pass  a  law  such  as  the  one  which  was  em- 
bodied in  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  of 
1945.  The  decision  of  the  Southeastern 
Underwriters  was  announced  In  February 
of  1944.  An  effort  to  correct  It  was  made 
during  the  calendar  year,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  following  year  that  the  Job  was 
completed.  Public  Law  15  Is  fotinded  on 
the  principle,  as  you  well  know,  that  the  in- 
surance business  ought  to  be  regulated 
and  taxed  by  the  States.  It  provides  that 
no  act  of  Congress  shall  be  construed  to  in- 
validate or  supersede  any  State  law  regulat- 
ing the  business;  that  the  Kierman,  Clay- 
ton, and  Federal  Trade  ConunlssicNi  Acts 
should  be  applicable  to  the  Insurance  busi- 
ness only  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  not  regu- 
lated by  State  law.  There  were  exceptions 
In  the  cases  of  coercion  and  boycott,  but 
other  than  that,  the  act  actually  preserved 
the  right  of  the  States  to  regulate  the  in- 
surance industry. 

The  Congress  was  convinced  at  that  time 
that  the  States  could  perform  an  adequate 
Job  of  regulation.  Because  of  the  nature  of 
the  business  and  the  proximity  of  the  super- 
visory c^clals  to  the  people  affected,  it  was 
felt  that  the  States  were  In  a  better  position 
to  regulate  than  was  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  States  already  had 
adequate  statutes,  established  procedures, 
and  trained  personnel  located  In  all  the 
States.  And,  In  addltl(»i  to  these  com- 
pelling reasons,  there  was  the  broad  and 
vital  philosophical  consideration  of  preserv- 
ing the  federal  character  of  our  Republic. 
If  complete  centralization  Is  to  be  prevented, 
a  firm  stand  must  be  taken  whenever  our 
Federal  system  is  challenged.  It  Is  Just  as 
lmp)ortant  for  the  State  to  preserve  Its  own 
sovereignty  as  It  Is  for  it  to  protect  Its  role 
as  a  component  part  of  our  Federal  system. 
In  fact,  the  two  are  inseparable. 

Now,  the  McCarran-Fergufion  Act  em- 
bodied a  sound  principle  and  concept  iu 
1945.  The  point  I  want  to  make  today  is 
that  the  law  is  equally  appropriate  and 
applicable  today. 

The  Judgment  oi  the  Congress  that  the 
States  would  take  prompt  and  effective  ac- 
tion waa  fully  Justified.  State  legislatures. 
State  commissioners  of  Insurance,  and  the 
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Industry  joliMd  in  derlitng  a  •trong  system 
of  regulation  in  eonfonnlty  with  the  South- 
eastern Underwriffi'  decision. 

It  has  now  tmn  nearly  18  years  since  the 
McCarran -Ferguson  Act  was  implemented, 
but  It  was  not  loof  before  efforts  were  made 
to  dilute  Its  fores  and  effect.  The  most 
direct  attempt  to  date  Is  to  be  foand  In  the 
bUl  that  was  introduced  a  week  ago  today. 
S  1705.  It  is  destgned  to  supplement  ex- 
isting provisions  of  law  by  prescribing  the 
extent  to  which  antitrust  laws  are  applicable 
to  the  business  of  insurance. 

In  due  time,  hsulngs  will  be  held  and 
testimony  taken  bj  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  With- 
out expressing  flnid  Judgment.  I  should  like 
to  share  with  you  some  of  the  thoughts  and 
discuss  some  of  the  points  which  likely  will 
be  expl(xed  during  those  hearings 

Since  the  McCarran -Ferguson  Act  Is 
sound  law  today,  a  heavy  burden  rests  upon 
those  who  now  adTOcate  revision.  A  clear 
case  for  such  anwndmsnt  must  be  made  It 
must  be  demonstratsd  that  any  resulting  ad- 
vantage which  any  new  bill  might  bring  will 
outweigh  the  loss  suffered  by  impairment  of 
the  system  and  its  principles.  Included  In 
such  a  showing  must  be  substantial  evidence 
that  there  is  no  other  non-Federal  way  of 
accompllahlng  ths  desired  purpose 

There  are  grave  dangers  In  adopting  any 
amendment  to  this  law,  however  nominal, 
disarming,  llmitll  in  character  or  meritori- 
ous It  may  appear  on  the  siirf  ace. 

First  of  all.  a  pnoedent  for  amendment 
would  t>e  estahUahsd.  And  as  soon  as  a 
breach  la  made.  It  will  be  easy  to  point  to 
In  advancing  other  amendments  and  changes. 
The  Dodd  bill.  8.  1706,  seems  limited  In 
scope — applying  only  to  alien  insurers.  Yet 
it  Is  no  secret  that  other  areas  In  the  In- 
surance businsas  are  being  covetously  re- 
garded by  thosa  with  ravenous  appeUtes  for 
Federal  Jurlsdletton.  I  will  read  to  you  from 
the  speech  of  my  good  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut : 

"This  Is  not  tha  only  problem  area  In 
Insurance  regulation  today."  namely,  the 
alien  Insurar.  "In  such  fields  as  mergers, 
rates,  and  forms,  and  domestic  non -admitted 
instvance,  thera  are  presently  serious  quee- 
tions  concerning  tha  adequacy  of  State 
regulation.  Tha  MeOarran-Ferguson  Act  U 
by  no  means  saaroaanct.  and  it  is  entirely 
reasonable  to  sspaet  Federal  action  in  any 
area  of  the  insurance  Industry  where  the 
public  Interest  raqvlras  action  but  the  States 
are  either  tuiabla  or  unwilling  to  do  the 
regulatory    tob  adaquataly." 

Two  days  ago  you  heard  thoae  words 
spoken  by  tha  anther  of  thu  bUl.  If  those 
words  do  not  label  tha  bill  as  being  a  fore- 
runner of  other  attempts  to  amend  the 
McCarran-Farguaon  Act,  then  we  cannot 
understand  tha  Bngllsh  language. 

Secondly,  by  tba  vary  nature  of  the  legls- 
laUve  process,  eansMtarmtlon  of  any  bill,  bow- 
ever  nominal,  or  Umltad  in  scope  It  might 
appear  to  be,  la  haaardous  because  the  final 
product  of  that  bill  is  uncertain,  uncon- 
trollable, and  onpradletable.  To  say  other- 
wise would  mean  that  the  introducer  of  a 
bill  has  complete  oontrol  of  the  minds  and 
votes  of  all  of  hla  eoUeagues  of  both  Houses. 
This,  of  couraa.  la  never  the  case.  Once  a 
bill  Is  IntrodooWI.  It  can  be  amended  In  many 
ways.  It  can  and  often  doee  happen  that  a 
seemingly  restricted  and  Innocent -appearing 
measure  is  traBafarmed  into  one  which  Is 
distinctly  different  In  nature,  scope,  and 
Intent. 

Thirdly,  the  propoeed  measure  makes  a 
system  of  Federal  reg\ilatlon  of  the  instir- 
ance  business  Inevitable  as  to  the  llcenseee. 
This  is  true  in  aptte  of  the  ezprees  language 
liisiii  tsrt  to  negate  aneh  results.  Notwith- 
standing the  sapreaa  language  of  the  Dodd 
bill,  the  fact  raoialns  that  Federal  regula- 
tion of  the  licenssss  neoeesarlly  follows. 


Consider  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Is  vested,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  with 
power  to  suspend  sunimarlly  a  license  and 
to  revoke  it,  if  In  his  Judgment  the  licensee 
has  failed  to  comply  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  bill. 

What  does  the  phrase  "in  compliance  with 
any  requirement  Imposed  by  or  pursuant  to 
this  section""  embrace? 

First  of  all  there  must  be  a  showing  of 
financial  solv-ncy,  as  well  as  a  reasonable 
ground  for  belief  that  such  Insurer  will  con- 
tinue In  the  future  to  be  able  to  fulfill  Its 
financial  responsibilities  under  lU  contracts 
of  insurance  The  bill  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  license  l.isued  shall  "contain  such  other 
terms  and  co.ndltlons  as  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  to  be  required  to  provide  assur- 
ance that  such  Insurer  (ai  will  continue  to 
be  financially  responsible.  (b»  will  fulfill  hl.s 
lawful  obligations  under  contracts  of  un- 
regulated Insurance     

So  you  see  there  will  be  a  continuing  re- 
sponsibility resting  up<in  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  keep  the  financial  condition, 
operation,  and  affairs  of  each  licensee  under 
constant  review 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  insur- 
ance business  know  what  this  means  But 
let  me  quote  the  1961  minority  report  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry  to   Illustrate: 

"A  substantial  practice  has  grown  up  over 
the  years  relating  to  the  form,  substance. 
and  the  means  by  which  State  Insurance  de- 
partments assure  themselves  of  the  solvency 
of  Insurance  companies.  These  practices 
vary  from  the  submission  of  detailed  reports 
on  a  quarterly  basis  to  some  States  and  the 
submission  of  an  extremely  detailed  annual 
statement  by  an  Insurer  to  every  SUte  in 
which  it  Is  licensed,  to  and  including  pe- 
riodic examinations  by  examiners  represent- 
ing the  several  Insurance  departments 
These  Inquiries  are  extremely  searching  and 
may,  In  a  substantial  company,  require  many 
months  by  a  team  of  examiners  " 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  Secretary 
will  get  Into  all  aspects  of  the  regulations, 
rates,  forms,  reserves.  Investment  policies, 
and  the  like  If  he  suspends  a  license  or 
threateru  to  do  so.  the  licensee  will  come  to 
him  to  ascertain  what  corrective  steps  can 
be  taken  to  remain  In  good  grace.  A  man 
with  the  power  of  life  and  death  of  a  busl- 
nees  In  his  hands  may  say  any  number  of 
things.  He  could  say,  for  example.  "Your 
finances  show  that  your  rates  are  too  low. 
Increase  them  and  I  will  refrain  from  revo- 
cation." Or  he  may  say,  "It  Is  plain  that 
your  coverage  and  exposure  are  too  broad. 
They  win  financially  Involve  you  very  soon  In 
my  Judgment.  They  will  Impair  your  finan- 
cial situation.  Change  the  form  and  I  will 
not  revoke  your  license  "  Or  he  may  say, 
"Your  reeerves  are  not  high  enough.  In- 
crease them  and  I  will  not  revoke  your 
license." 

And  what  does  that  Imply,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen? It  Implies  regulation  and  super- 
vision right  down  to  the  end. 

Similar  Illustrations  could  be  given  that 
would  not  stretch  the  ImaglnaUon.  It  U  to 
no  avaU  that  the  bill  contains  express  lan- 
guage to  the  contrary;  namely:  "<f )  Nothing 
contained  In  this  title  shall  confer  upon  the 
SeCTetary  authority  t<r  prescribe  or  otherwise 
regulate  (1)  the  form,  terms,  or  conditions 
of  any  contract  of  Insurance,  or  (2)  the  rate 
oc  premium  to  be  charged  or  collected  under 
any  contract  of  Insurance." 

That  la  assumed  to  guarantee  that  there 
wUl  be  no  regulation.  But  If  we  expect  the 
Secretary  of  Comjnerce  to  do  the  Job  which 
Is  assigned  to  him,  he  Is  going  to  have  to 
move  Into  the  area  field  which  la  referred 
to  in  this  subeectlon  ( f ) . 

The  bUl  would  also  create  disparities 
which  would  build  up  already  existing  pree- 
Bures  for  further  erosion  and  the  ultimate 
destruction  of   the  McCarran -Ferguson   Act 


One  ready  example  Is  this:  domestic  non- 
admitted  Insurers  will  be  In  a  status  differ- 
ent from  alien  nonadmltted  Insurers.  Here 
we  have  a  disparity.  How  long  will  It  be  be- 
fore there  will  be  a  bill,  a  successor  to  S.  1706. 
which  will  Bay  It  U  not  fair  to  treat  alien 
nonadmltted  Insurers  differently  from  do- 
mestic' It  Is  not  dlfflcult  to  conceive  of  the 
time  when  Congress  will  be  faced  with  an- 
other request  to  further  modify  the  McCar- 
ran-Perguson  Act  In  this  situation  or  In  a 
similar  situation  Again,  we  have  the 
dangers  of  another  bill,  simple  In  Its  original 
form  and  purpose  but  unpredictable  In  Its 
final  resulU.  unpredictable  because  of  the 
complexity  of  a  legislative  process  which  in- 
volves two  Houses  and  535  people. 

The  net  effect  will  be  disastrous  If  the 
McCarran -Fergus<in  concept  la  allowed  to  be 
mutilated  Disastrous  for  each  State,  dls- 
n.strous  for  the  insurance-buying  public,  and 
dlsHstrous   for   the    Nation  generally. 

I  have  made  reference  several  times  to  the 
unpredictable  processes  which  completely 
transform  a  bill  to  one  hardly  recognizable 
from  Its  original  form  and  Intent.  Is  this 
Just  a  figment  of  Imagination?  Is  It  a  sort 
of  a  false  notion  thrust  before  you  to  terrify 
and  Intimidate  you?     Most  decidedly  not. 

First  of  all,  you  already  have  Senator 
DoDD's  very  candid  declaration  : 

•This  is  not  the  only  problem  area  In 
Insurance  regulation  today.  In  such  fields 
as  mergers,  rates  and  forms,  and  domestic 
nonadmltted  insurance,  there  are  presently 
serious  questions  concerning  the  adequacy 
of  State  regulaUon.  The  McCarran -Ferguson 
Act  Is  by  no  means  sacrosanct,  and  It  Is  en- 
tirely reasonable  to  expect  Federal  action  In 
any  area  of  the  Insurance  Industry  where  the 
public  Interest  requires  action  but  the  States 
are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  the 
regulatory  Job  adequately  " 

Secondly,  let  us  turn  to  the  1960  majority 
report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly.  A  large  part  of  that  report  Is 
devoted  to  a  "Critique  of  the  structure  of 
SUte  supervision."  Approximately  140  close- 
ly printed  pages  of  this  report  contain  analy- 
ses and  severe  criticisms  of  the  present  State 
statutes,  regulations,  and  practices.  In  the 
"Sunimary  and  Conclusions,"  Its  authors 
undertake  to  advise  the  States  as  to  how 
their  duties  should  be  discharged. 

And  the  IMl  report  of  the  subcommittee 
has  a  corresponding  statement  In  the  ma- 
jority p»rtlon. 

Now,  I  say  to  you  this  Is  not  only  presump- 
tuous and  officious.  It  Is  a  disregard  and  In- 
vasion of  State  sovereignty  that  goes  far 
beyond  mere  form  or  good  taste. 

Significantly,  Included  In  the  Critique  of 
the  1960  report  Is  the  enumeration  of  10 
points  from  the  final  report  of  the  Tempo- 
rary National  Economic  Commission  report 
of  1941,  which  the  Critique  says,  "parallel. 
and  In  various  respects  duplicate,  the  conclu- 
sions of  this  subcommittee's  report." 

Among  other  propoeals  similar  to  the 
TNEC  report  was  the  proposal  of  Senator 
Joseph  O'Mahoney  of  Wyoming  for  national 
charters  for  all  corporations  engaged  In 
Interstate  commerce.  While  It  received  some 
support,  it  was  emphatically  rejected.  It 
was  reintroduced  In  later  Congresses  but 
never  made  progress.  The  reason  for  this 
was  well  stated  by  Senator  O'Mahoney : 

"It  has  been  rejected  because  of  an  Inher- 
ent fear  that  it  would  lead  to  political  domi- 
nation of  the  States  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment " 

He  was  understanding  the  cause;  he  was 
quoting  It  accurately  but  mildly.  For  to  re- 
quire national  charters  for  oomptuiles  doing 
Interstate  buslnees  would  not  merely  domi- 
nate the  functions  of  the  States.  It  would 
result  In  their  complete  preemption.  Our 
Republic  of  federated  Statee  as  we  know  It 
today  would  be  consigned  to  oblivion.  Our 
form  of  Government  would  be  completely 
changed  without  the  neceeslty  of  a  constltu- 
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Uonal  amendment.  The  basic  pcinolide  at  a 
federated  R^mbllc  would  be  destroyed.  Hie 
States  would  loose  aU  of  their  meaning.  They 
would  become  mere  ministerial  perfonners  ot 
local  duties. 

But.  It  la  protested,  the  TNEC  report  was 
made  20  years  ago.  So  It  was,  but  its  dev- 
otees are  still  active.  The  citation  of  the 
10  polnu  In  the  1960  report  brings  lu  evi- 
dence of  this.  And  there  are  several  current 
examplea  of  this  disturbing  trend.  One  ez- 
.imple  was  the  original  proposal  for  the  drug 
reform  bill  of  last  year.  The  bill  required 
that  all  manufacturers  of  pharmaceuticals 
must  be  licensed  by  the  Federal  Qovemment. 
Not  registered  but  licensed  by  it,  with  the 
power  held  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
summarily  and  instantly  terminate  their 
license. 

That  proposal  was  flatly  rejected,  and 
rightly  so. 

Now  comes  another  proposal  in  S.  1705 
along  with  a  declaration  of  more  problem 
areas  to  be  dealt  with  In  the  scope  of  the 
McCarran -Ferguson  Act,  Itself  described  as 
being  "by  no  means  sacrosanct." 

The  proponents  of  this  concept  are  shrewd 
enough  to  recognize  that  a  frontal  attack  is 
obviously  foredoomed  to  failure.  Hence, 
their  skillful  reeort  to  an  approach  by  seg- 
ments so  the  tall  will  be  severed  Inch  by 
Inch  until,  behold — no  more  dog. 

No  well-established  concept  of  freedom 
can  be  destroyed  by  an  (^>en,  all-inclusive 
attack.  Rather,  It  is  eroded  and  eventually 
lost  by  a  series  of  movements,  no  single  one 
of  which  seems  of  stifflclent  size  to  warrant 
resistance  or  to  raise  any  suspicion. 

The  unwary  will  be  caught  by  surprise 
.-vnd  soon  dlsmaj^ed  at  the  tardiness  of  their 
attempts  to  preserve  their  liberties. 

But  what  are  the  non-Federal  alternatives 
to  S.  1705?  Are  there  any?  The  members 
of  the  National  Association  of  Inswanoe 
Commissioners  have  an  accimiulated  experi- 
ence and  store  of  wisdom  which  will  serve 
well  In  this  regard.    We  can  have  every  con- 


fldenoe  in  the  }<^nt  Judgment  of  the  com- 
mlaslaners  and  directors  of  the  50  States. 

Tlie  activities  of  the  Oommlttee  on  Un- 
authorised Insurance  of  the  past  couple  of 
years  or  so  oould  be  well  reviewed.  Certainly, 
the  present  concept  of  a  "Nonadmltted  In- 
surers' Information  Office"  has  merit,  as  It 
includes  all  nonadmltted  Insurers.  There 
are  other  avenues  and  approaches  which 
should  be  explored  if  It  Is  found  that  the 
situation  calls  for  additional  measures.  I, 
for  one,  have  complete  confidence  In  an  as- 
sociation as  Imaginative,  aggressive,  and  re- 
sourceful as  yovirs,  to  find  even  more  and 
better  alternatives.  We  must  bear  In  mind 
that  your  Industry  Is  a  dynamic  Industry 
To  put  such  an  Industry  Into  the  Inflexible 
strictures  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
its  bureaucracy  would  be  an  unpardonable 
sin. 

In  all  of  these  and  similar  situations,  the 
central,  Immediate  theme  should  never  de- 
part from  the  counsel  of  one  of  America's 
iDsuranoe  authorities  when  he  wrote: 

"Administration  and  supervision  of  Insur- 
ance at  the  national  level  would  never  ap- 
proach the  equitable  solution  of  problenas 
which  win  inevitably  arise,  with  variation, 
by  States,  districts,  and  areas." 

With  such  thinking,  solid  contribution 
would  be  made  to  the  cause  of  thoee  who 
firmly  and  deeply  believe  that  this  country 
does  not  belong  to  the  Government.  This 
country  belongs  to  the  people.  Let's  keep 
It  that  way. 

I  want  to  thank  you  fcH*  inviting  me  here. 
I  hope  that  you  now  better  understand  some 
of  the  thinking  that  exists  In  the  Senate 
and  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  substantial  feeling  in  agreement 
with  you;  and  if  by  my  appearance  I  have 
served  in  some  small  way  to  bring  new  heart 
to  your  cause,  my  Journey  across  the  con- 
tinent has  been  not  only  a  very  pleasant  one 
but  ons  that  has  been  more  than  worth- 
while. Thank  you  very  much  for  your  atten- 
tion. 


The  ZSth  AniuTersarj  of  Shimtkos,  Toatk 
OrganizatioB  of  Coifref atioa  AluTath 
Achim  in  Fairfield,  Com. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

or  coNjjscncDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  14, 1963 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted today  to  caU  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  25th  anniversary  of  Shim- 
shon,  the  splendid  youth  organization  of 
Congregation  Ahavath  Achim  in  Fair- 
field, Conn.  Members  from  the  age  of 
8  to  14  have,  during  this  period,  par- 
ticipated in  an  inspiring  program  of 
patriotic  and  civic  activities.  This  won- 
derful group  has  helped  to  shape  young 
lives  and  direct  them  along  the  finest 
paths  of  Jewish  tradition,  teaching  love 
of  family,  love  of  country,  and  love  of 
God.  Shimshon  deserves  the  highest 
praise  and  congratulation  for  its  work  in 
the  formation  of  strong  character  and 
good  citizenship.  I  am  proud  to  offer 
my  congratulations  and  heartiest  good 
wishes  for  its  continued  success.  In  par- 
ticular, I  want  to  salute  the  newly  elected 
president,  Jerry  Busker,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bernard  Busker,  of  114  Poplar 
Street,  Bridgeport;  Mrs.  Sylvia  Kaplan, 
of  1585  Melville  Avenue,  Fairfield,  the 
president  of  the  mothers  council ;  and  the 
Honorable  Samuel  Mellitz  who,  as  hon- 
orary president  of  the  sj^nagogue,  has  in- 
stalled the  youth  ofittcers  for  25  years. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tin  HSDAY,  AiGiST  15,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D..  offered  the  foUowlng  prayer: 

T  Thessalonians  5:21:  Prove  all  things: 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  Ood,  may 
Thy  servants  daily  sense  Thy  presence 
and  power  in  this  Chamber,  as  they  seek 
to  discharge  their  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities with  wisdom  and  understanding, 
with  fidelity  and  fortitude. 

We  humbly  beseech  Thee  that  when 
moods  of  doubt  and  anxiety  lay  hold 
upon  us  we  may  be  assured  that  Thou 
will  strengthen  and  guide  us  in  our  ef- 
forts and  endeavors  to  safeguard  our 
heritage  of  freedom  and  share  It  with  all 
mankind. 

Show  us  how  we  may  be  channels  of 
inspiration  and  Instruments  of  help  and 
hope  to  all  who  are  longing  and  laboring 
for  the  dawning  of  that  brighter  and 
better  day  when  a  nobler  and  more  mag- 
nanimous spirit  shall  rule  the  mlixl  of 
man  and  all  nations  shall  follow  the  ways 
of  reason  and  righteousness. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested : 

8.  1321.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  National 
Service  Corps  to  strengthen  community 
service  programs  in  the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  6177)  enUtled  "An  act  to  amend 
section  2(a)  of  article  VI  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947  relat- 
ing to  the  annual  payment  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  the  United  States." 


THE JOURNAL 

The    Journal  of   the  proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  Miproyed. 


PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for 
this  time  in  order  to  inquire  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  if  he  will  kindly  inform  us 
as  to  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman's  request,  the 
program  for  next  week  is  as  follows: 

Monday,  Consent  Calendar  day. 
There  are  five  bills  to  come  up  under 
suspension  (rf  the  rules. 

First,  HH.  7405,  increase  In  authorized 
capital  stock  of  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  DeveliHiment. 

Second,  H.R.  7406,  increased  UJS.  par- 
ticipation in  the  Inter-American  Bank. 

Third,  HJEl.  5250.  to  provide  increased 
payments  for  widows  of  veterans  dying 
from  service-connected  disabilities. 

Fourth,  HJl.  221,  to  provide  educa- 
tional assistance  to  children  of  veterans 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  from 
wartime  service-connected  disability. 

Fifth,  House  Joint  Resolutlcm  220. 
consenting  to  an  extension  and  renewal 
of  the  Interstate  compact  to  conserve 
oil  and  gas. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day. 

Then  HH.  7885,  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1963,  which  will  come  in  un- 
der an  open  rule  with  5  hours  of  general 
debate. 

T^ls  annoimcement  is  made,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  usual  reservations  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time  and  that  any  further  pro- 
gram may  be  announced  later. 
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Mr.  Speaktr.  I  would  like  to  advise 
that  we  wUl  doobCleas  have  at  lesist  two 
eonferenoe  leut'to  next  week. 

I  would  like  to  atete  alao  that  the  sus- 
pensions announced  may  not  necessarily 
be  brought  up  In  the  order  in  which 
they  were  announced. 

Mr.  CX)LMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AREND6.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlasiwlppi. 

Mr.  CX>IJiCKR.  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  majority  leader  concern- 
ing the  so-called  cotton  resolution.  I 
heard  no  reference  to  It.  That  resolu- 
tion was  reported  out  of  the  Rules 
Committee  some  2  weeks  or  more  ago. 
Since  I  was  Instructed  by  the  committee 
to  handle  that  rule,  the  time  having  now 
expired — 7  leibslatlTe  days  as  well  as  the 
3  days  for  fUtns — I  was  wondering  if  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  could  give 
us  some  idea  when  this  matter  may  be 
programed. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  am  not  able  to  ad- 
vise when  this  matter  will  be  programed. 
The  gentleman  will  have  observed 
from  the  announcement  of  the  program 
that  the  For^gn  Assistance  Act  with  5 
hours  of  general  debate,  under  an  open 
nile.  will  be  before  the  House  next  week. 
It  is  a  matter  of  major  importance  and 
will,  ot  course,  eonsimie  a  major  portion 
of  the  week. 

Mr.  COLACKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  say  to  the  dlstingiiished  majority 
leader  that  I  like  to  cooperate;  and,  of 
course,  I  feel  some  responsibility  for  that 
resolution. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  should  like  to  respond  by 
saying  that  I  am  certainly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  cotton  bill.  I  am  not 
only  interested  in  programing  it,  I  am 
interested  In  paaaing  it  when  it  is  pro- 
gramed.         

Mr.  COLMBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  it  may  be  programed  very  shortly. 


ADJOnRNM£3fr  OVER  UNTIL 
MONDAY,  AUGUST  19 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  todaj  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  OR088.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  in  view  of  the  snail's 
pace  with  which  this  Congress  is  pro- 
ceeding, I  wonder  If  any  attention  or 
thought  has  been  given  to  Christmas 
decorations  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that,  of  course,  the 
snail's  pace  is  something  that  he  has 
manufactured,  that  I  know  nothing 
about.  But  if  we  are  here  at  Christmas- 
time I  would  be  willing  to  Join  in  desig- 
nating the  gentleman  to  be  in  charge  of 
decorating  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  gentlonan  gives  so  much  attention 
to  everything  else  I  know  that  he  could 
do  that  job  well.  too. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  even  at  a  snail's 
pace  we  are  dealing  pretty  roughly  with 
the  taxpayers,  giving  them  a  pretty  good 


ride  in  the  matter  of  spending,  I  wonder 
If  the  gentleman  would  Join  with  me  in 
a  modest  contribution  toward  those  dec- 
orations? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  might  be  willing  to 
do  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  in 
order  to  make  a  small  comment.  If  I 
may,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  the 
hope  that  if  we  do  have  a  Christmas  party 
here  that  the  leadership  of  the  House  will 
not  arrange  matters  so  that  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Iowa  will  be 
Santa  Claus.  Knowing  how  closely  he 
holds  onto  the  taxpayers'  dollars  I  am 
afraid  we  would  have  a  very  skimpy 
Christmas.  Therefore,  I  hope  the  lead- 
ership will  select  some  other  person  to  be 
Santa  Claus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  re.serva- 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  you  know 
when  some  of  us  here  find  that  Christ- 
mas is  being  made  partisan,  a  few  of  us 
hope  that  Santa  Claus  just  comes  down 
as  usual,  down  the  center  of  the  aisle  and 
there  are  no  politics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reser\a- 
tion. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objectii)n. 

THE     WAR     IN     VIETNAM:      TRUTH 
VERSUS  MISREPRESENTATION 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  9 
years,  since  the  partition  of  Vietnam  at 
the  conference  table  in  Geneva,  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  country  has  been  en- 
gaged in  a  deadly  struggle  with  the  Com- 
munist Vietcong  guerrillas.  For  9  years, 
the  United  States  has  shown  concern  for 
the  survival  of  freedom  and  independence 
of  Vietnam — and,  in  a  larger  sense,  for 
the  survival  of  the  rest  of  Indochina  and 
the  total  Far  East — by  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  government  of  President 
Diem.     The  volume  of  this  assistance  is 


considerable,  and  it  has  not  been  limited 
to  commodities  and  equipment  purchased 
with  dollars.  Thousands  of  American 
personnel  are  providing  military  instruc- 
tion, logistic  support,  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  free  Vietnamese.  Many 
of  these  men  have  given  their  lives  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  deeply  concerned  about 
developments  in  Vietnam.  Our  i>eople 
want  to  know  what  is  happening  there, 
how  our  help  is  being  used,  what  progress 
IS  being  made  in  the  struggle  with  the 
Communists,  and  when  will  our  boys  be 
able  to  return  home  to  the  United  States. 

The  American  press  is  fully  aware  of 
this  public  interest.  There  is  hardly  a 
day  that  we  do  not  find  an  article  on 
Vietnam  in  our  newspapers  and  our  mag- 
azines. Unfortunately,  the  impression 
conveyed  by  most  of  those  articles  serves 
only  to  deepen  our  concern.  We  are 
given  to  understand  that  our  assistance 
is  poorly  used,  and  little  appreciated,  by 
an  inept,  dictatorial  government  of  Pres- 
ident Diem  which  thrives  on  nepotism, 
practices  religious  intolerance,  and  ig- 
nores our  best  advice  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war  with  the  Communist  guerrillas. 

This  is  the  picture  conveyed  by  most 
of  the  articles  in  our  press.  Every  flaw 
of  the  Diem  government,  every  incident 
involving  members  of  his  family,  every 
criticism  or  protest — no  matter  how 
flimsy  or  unsubstantiated  it  may  be — is 
seemingly  seized  upon,  magnified,  and 
used  to  discredit  that  government,  to 
shake  the  American  public's  corifidence 
in  the  course  which  we  are  pursuing  with 
respect  to  Vietnam. 

Almost  no  one  bothers  to  point  out 
that,  faced  with  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles, with  his  country  torn  apart  and 
overrun  by  Communists,  bandits  and 
warring  sects,  President  Diem  has  not 
only  managed  to  survive  for  9  years  but 
has  made  considerable  progress  in  bring- 
ing order,  freedom.  Justice,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  better  life  to  most  of  his 
nation.  No  one  also  bothers  to  point  out 
that  without  him.  the  one  element  of 
stability  present  in  Vietnam  could  dis- 
appear, plunging  Vietnam  and  all  of  In- 
dochina into  chaos,  completely  under- 
mining the  position  of  the  free  world  in 
that  strategic  part  of  the  globe. 

This  truth,  these  facts,  are  constantly 
ignored.  Like  a  swarm  of  horseflies,  the 
reporters  seem  more  interested  in  pester- 
ing the  Diem  government  than  in  help- 
ing to  defeat  the  Communist  menace.  In 
so  doing,  they  give  poor  service  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  for  which  our  own 
boys,  and  the  free  Vietnamese,  are  dying 
each  day. 

Most  recently,  our  newspapers  have 
been  full  of  stories  about  the  alleged 
persecution  of  Buddhists  by  the  Diem 
government.  The  demands  of  certain 
Buddhist  spokesmen,  and  the  charges 
which  they  have  levelled  at  the  Diem 
government,  received  considerable  pub- 
licity. Buddhist  demonstrations  have 
been  covered  in  detail.  The  picture  of 
a  Buddhist  monk  who  set  himself  on  fire 
was  printed  by  many  newspapers.  The 
grievances  of  certain  Buddhist  spokes- 
men relating  to  the  display  of  their  flag 
received  prominent  mention. 
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The  articles  that  I  have  seen  said  little 
if  anything  about  the  position  of  Preai- 
dent  Diem's  government  In  this  matter. 
It  was  repeatedly  pointed  out.  of  course. 
that  Diem  is  a  Catholic,  that  hla  brother 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  and 
that  there  are  other  Catholics  In  Diem's 
government  and  among  the  high  com- 
mand of  the  Vietnamese  Army.  The 
reader  was  left,  therefore,  with  the  dis- 
tinct impression  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  Vietnam  belong  to  the 
Buddhist  religion;  that  this  majority  has 
serious  grievances  against  the  Diem  gov- 
ernment; and  that  the  Diem  govern- 
ment, being  Catholic  dominated.  Is 
showing  callous  disregard  for  the  rights 
of  the  majority  of  the  Vietnamese  by 
preventing  them  from  exercising  their 
religious  convictions. 

I  know  something  about  Vietnam  and 
about  its  President.  And  I  can  state  here 
that  the  articles  I  Just  mentioned  convey 
an  entirely  erroneous  picture  of  the  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam.  By  presenting  only 
part  of  the  facts,  but  making  the  pres- 
entation seem  like  it  covers  the  whole, 
our  journalists  contribute  to  a  distortion 
of  the  truth. 

We  have  been  told,  for  instance,  that 
the  Diem  government  will  not  permit 
Buddhists  to  display  their  flag,  that  it 
discriminates  against  them  by  according 
special  status  in  ordinance  No.  10,  to 
Catholic  missions,  that  it  interferes  with 
their  religious  exercises  and  persecutes 
the  followers  of  Buddha. 

What  are  the  facts? 

Fact  No.  1  is  that  in  Vietnam — like  in 
many  other  countries  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  United  States — the  emblems 
of  religious  organizations  must  yield  a 
legitimate  precedence  to  the  national 
flag  in  public  places.  As  early  as  1957, 
two  Government  orders  were  promul- 
gated on  this  subject  in  Vietnam.  Fur- 
thermore, Government  regulations  per- 
taining to  flag  displays  were  flrst  Invoked 
not  against  the  Buddhists  but. against 
Catholics.  At  the  dedication  of  a  new 
Catholic  church  in  Hu6  early  this  year. 
some  papal  flags  were  flown  in  contra- 
vention of  governmental  regulations. 
They  were  ordered  removed  and  replaced 
with  national  flags.  The  Catholics,  ac- 
cording to  all  reports,  compiled.  The 
same  cannot  be  said  for  the  Buddhists 
who.  instead  charged  the  Government 
with  discrimination  and  persecution. 

Fact  No.  2  is  that  ordinance  No.  10. 
defining  the  legal  status  of  private  asso- 
ciations, religious  and  other,  with  re- 
spect to  the  acquisition,  holding,  use. 
and  disposal  of  real  property,  was  pro- 
mulgated under  Bao  Dal  on  August  6. 
1950.  A  reserve  clause  in  that  ordi- 
nance announced  that  special  status 
would  be  prescribed  later  for  Catholic 
and  Protestant  missions,  as  well  as  for 
Chinese  congregations  and  other  bodies 
having  an  international  character.  This 
reserve  clause  was  never  implemented 
and  in  the  13  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  ordinance  10  was  promulgated.  It 
had  not  aroused  any  controversy  until 
it  was  seized  upon  by  some  Buddhist 
leaders  this  summer.  In  an  effort  to 
preserve  peace,  the  Diem  government 
recently  agreed  to  remove  all  religious 
organizations  from  the  Jurisdiction  of 


ordinance  No.  10,  and  seek  the  enact- 
ment by  national  assembly  of  separate 
legislation  defining  their  status. 

Fact  No.  3  is  that  the  Diem  govern- 
ment has  not  been  promulgating  laws  or 
decrees  which  deny  the  Buddhists  the 
right  to  exercise  their  religious  convic- 
tions. Neither  has  that  government 
engaged  in  the  persecution  of  Buddhists 
for  being  Buddhists.  Ambassador  Nolt- 
Ing's  blunt  statement  on  this  subject  cer- 
tainly deserves  our  consideration.  The 
composition  of  Diem's  government  fur- 
nishes another  assurance  that  religious 
discrimination  would  not  be  tolerated 
by  that  government. 

Finally,  there  are  several  other  facts 
whidti  seldom  receive  press  coverage 
here,  but  which  have  a  bearing  on  this 
issue.    For  instance: 

One,  out  of  4,766  pagodas  now  existing 
In  Vietnam,  1,275  were  constructed,  and 
an  additional  1,295  restored,  during  the 
last  8  years  imder  the  Diem  administra- 
tion; 

Two,  In  spite  of  governmental  policy 
which  prohibits  subsidies  to  religious 
groups,  the  government  contributed  over 
9  million  piasters  to  these  projects,  in- 
cluding 5  million  piasters  for  pagodas 
in  the  Hue  area; 

Three.  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
ministers  in  Diem's  government  are 
Catholics; 

Four,  only  one -sixth  of  the  generals  in 
the  Vietnamese  Army  are  Catholics. 

It  galls  me  to  see  these  facts  omitted 
from  press  reports  on  the  Buddhist  prob- 
lem In  Vietnam.  Such  omissions  repre- 
sent very  poor  reporting  at  best,  or  at 
worst,  a  deliberate  attempt  to  discredit 
and  undercut  the  Diem  government. 

Everything  that  I  have  said  about  the 
lack  of  persecution  of  the  Buddhists  by 
the  Diem  government  has  been  fully 
supported  by  Ambassador  Nolting  and 
other  observers.  Ambassador  Nolting,  in 
a  recent  statement  said: 

I  myself — I  say  this  after  almost  2\^ 
years — have  never  seen  any  evidence  of  reli- 
gious persecution. 

This  is  not  the  only  time  that  Ambas- 
sador Nolting  made  this  statement.  He 
was  questioned  recently  at  length  on  this 
subject  during  his  appearance  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  firm- 
ly stated  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge, the  Diem  government  had  not 
engaged  in  any  persecution  of  the  Bud- 
dhists or  of  any  other  religious  group. 

An  even  more  flagrant  example  of  dis- 
tortion was  contained  in  a  full-page  ad- 
vertisement which  appeared  recently  in 
some  of  our  newspapers.  Some  of  the 
language  used  in  that  advertisement  was 
reminiscent  of  the  type  one  would  expect 
to  find  in  a  piece  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda— not  in  an  advertisement  signed 
by  respectable,  thoughtful  members  of  a 
free  society.  The  type  of  reaction  this 
misguided  advertisement  evoked  from 
people  conversant  with  the  facts  In  Viet- 
nam is  exemplified  by  the  open  letter 
written  to  the  Ministers'  Vietnam  Com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Harold  P.  Erlckson,  who 
Is  currently  living  and  working  in  Viet- 
nam. I  would  like  to  place  this  letter 
in  the  RKCOto  at  this  point,  and  express 
my  hope  that  it  will  be  read  by  all  per- 


sons interested  In  finding  out  the  truth 
about  what  goes  on  In  Vietnam. 
The  letter  follows: 
Open  Letter  to  Ministers'  Vietnam 

COMlCnTEE 

Majestic  Hotel, 
Saigon,  Vietnam, 

July  15, 1963. 
Rev.  Dr.  Donald  S.  Harrington, 
Secretary,  Ministers'  Vietnam  Committee, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Dr.  Harrington:  I  was  shocked  and 
dismayed  by  your  full-page  advertisement 
headed.  "We,  Too,  Protest,"  in  the  New  York 
Times  international  edition  of  June  28,  1963. 

I  have  been  in  Vietnam  for  4  months,  work- 
ing as  a  technical  writer  on  a  private  research 
institute  contract  with  a  U.S.  Army  unit 
whose  function  is  to  observe,  interpret,  and 
report  on  military  operations  in  Vietnam. 
Since  the  military  and  political  aspects  of 
the  counterlnsurgency  war  being  fought  here 
cannot  be  separated,  I  find  that  I  deal  with 
as  much  information  of  a  political  nature  as 
I  do  that  of  a  military  natvu-e. 

The  sources  of  the  information  I  receive 
are  In  Saigon,  in  the  strategic  hamlets,  and 
in  the  countryside  where  the  war  is  being 
fought.  They  are  military  and  civilian; 
Vietnamese  and  American;  Catholic,  Prot- 
estant, and  Buddhist.  I  have  been  with  the 
operating  forces  In  the  field,  have  visited  the 
residents  of  the  strategic  hamlets,  and  have 
Interviewed  many  Informed  people  in  Saigon. 
For  the  most  part,  these  sources  are  reliable. 
They  are,  at  least,  on  the  scene. 

I  can  honestly,  and  with  the  authority 
based  on  factual  evidence,  state  that  all  four 
enumerated  points  In  your  protest  are  gross 
misrepresentations,  tantamount  to  unjust 
and  inflammatory  propaganda  that  can  bene- 
fit only  the  cause  of  communism. 

Your  flrst  protest:  "Our  country's  military 
aid  to  those  who  denied  him  (the  Buddhist 
monk  who  set  himself  on  flre)  religious  free- 
dom" indicates  a  simple  unawareness  of  the 
facts  of  the  case.  The  self-immolation  of 
the  Venerable  Thlch  Quang  Due  did  indeed 
take  place,  and  photographs  of  the  b\irnlng 
monk  had  an  electrifying  effect  on  world 
opinion.  But  the  motives  behind  the  act 
are  obscure.  The  tragedy  was  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  the  sacrifice  was  needless. 
There  Is  not  now,  nor  has  there  ever  been, 
any  denial  of  religious  freedom  to  Buddhists 
in  Vietnam. 

The  first  demand  by  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  Buddhists  (the  organization  that 
staged  the  recent  Saigon  demonstrations) 
was  that  the  Buddhists  be  permitted  to  fly 
their  own  flag.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
no  recognized  flag  of  Buddhism,  as  such;  the 
flag  In  question  is  that  of  the  Oeneral  Asso- 
ciation of  Buddhists,  an  organisation  that 
by  no  means  represents  Buddhism  in  general, 
or  Vietnamese  Buddhism  In  particular. 
Since  1967  there  has  been  a  Government  or- 
der with  respect  to  the  precedence  of  the 
national  flag  over  all  other  flags  (similar  to 
the  traditional,  formal  treatment  of  the 
American  flag) .  This  order  was  first  Invoked 
against  Catholics  in  Vietnam.  At  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  new  Catholic  church  In  Hu6 
early  this  year,  papal  flags  were  flown.  They 
were  ordered  to  be  hauled  down  and  replaced 
by  national  flags.     The  Catholics  acquiesced. 

Another  of  the  Oeneral  Association  of 
Buddhists'  demands  was  "freedom  of  wor- 
ship." There  has,  in  fact,  been  no  suppres- 
sion of  Buddhist  services  or  olieervances. 
private  or  public.  It  la  also  interesting  to 
note  that  one-fourth  ot  all  the  existing 
Buddhist  pagodas  in  Vietnam  have  been 
built  since  the  Diem  goveminent  came  to 
power;  another  fourth  have  been  rehabili- 
tated during  this  time;  and  the  Diem  gov- 
ernment has  granted  9  million  piastres 
(#136,000  UJB.)  for  these  projeeti.  The 
President  himself  donated  600,000  plaetree 
($8,300  n.S.)  toward  construction  of  the  Xa 
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Ijoi  Pmco4*  feB  aalfOB  (the  very  pagoda  to 
which  the  clMi*«d  body  of  %bm  ▼•narmbl* 
Thlch  Quang  Z>iie  wm  takoi).  This  Ic  In- 
deeit  a  Strang*  vaj  to  "denj  nllgloiia  free- 
dom." 

R«Ilgloua  fraadOB  alao  presumably  Implies 
the  abaenea  of  MaortailBatlon  in  political 
and  military  appotntmenU.  A  footnote  to 
your  adT«rtliaMnt,  taken  from  a  New  York 
Time*  editorial  at  Ian*  17.  1M9.  states  that 
moat  high  gowaaent  oAclals  and  military 
officers  are  Catholics.  Another  error  in  fact. 
The  majority  «tf  high  gtrrenunent  offidala. 
Including  th*  VI**  Prvaident  and  Secretary 
of  Stat*,  ar*  BoMMM*.  not  Catterflca;  of  the 
19  gencrala  ha  Ih*  Ttotaameae  Army,  only  3 
ar*  Catholto. 

Tour  aaoond  protest:  The  Immoral  spray- 
ing of  parta  of  South  Vietnam  with  crop- 
destroying  cfcwnlwiT*  and  the  herding  of 
many  of  its  pcopl*  into  concentration  campa 
called  "Btratagle  hamlets'  "  shows  a  callous 
dlaregartf  for  tbm  tnM  significance  of  theae 
projects.  Th*  wop  tiaatirijing  ehemlmla  are 
used  for  two  pavpoaas:  (1)  salactlve  de- 
struction of  exopi  Ui  area*  known  to  be  oc- 
cupied only  by  Vlatoong  guerrillas,  and  (2) 
of  greater  UnpartMlce,  as  a  means  of  clearing 
dense  regetatlaa  ftom  either  side  of  arterial 
roads  In  Vlataam  In  order  to  cut  down  the 
opportunltlaa  for  VIeteong  guerrillas  to  hide 
and  ambush  hli^way  traffic. 

I'm  sure  yoa  an  aware  of  the  high  Inci- 
dence and  hrufeaUty  of  these  ambuahes.  In- 
nocent ciTlUana  (Including  Protestant  mla- 
slonarles,  CaUkoUe  priests  and  nuns,  and 
schoolchildren)  aa  well  as  military  personnel 
in  convoys  hare  been  killed  on  the  roads 
leading  to  and  from  Saigon.  Thanks  to  the 
crop  destroying  chemicals,  these  same  roads 
now  are  relatively  safe.  It  U  Indeed  unfortu- 
nate that  such  a  measixre  must  be  taken,  but 
without  any  doubt  it  has  saved  hundreds  of 
Uvea,  and  at  the  eapense  of  a  band  of  vegeta- 
tion lOO  yards  or  so  deep  on  either  side  of 
sane  roads.  (Our  own  freeway  projecu  do 
infinitely  mora  dsmsgs  to  the  landscape. 
cnqjM.  and  roadslda  businesses  ) 

As  for  the  stoataglc  hamlets,  your  statement 
that  they  are  eonoentraUou  camps  Is  absurd. 
The  strateglo  hamlet  program  Is  a  truly  in- 
spiring patriotic  effort  on  the  part  of  ail  who 
are  Involved  In  tiMir  construction,  and  they 
may  wall  b«  tb*  d*oirtlng  factor  in  this  very 
real  war  sgalnet  <xiBimunlsm.  ror  the  flrst 
time,  the  people  of  rural  Vietnam  have  some 
security  against  th*  Vletoong  terrorists  who. 
before  the  Btnit*g>r  haaoleta  eaaoa  into  being, 
roamed  the  oooatryaide  at  will,  living  off  the 
defensalses  ^»— »*■*  The  hamlcu  deny  the 
Vletcong  sncwa  to  on*  of  its  primary  sources 
of  food  supply. 

Apparently  It  aniat  be  pointed  out  that  the 
strategic  hamlt*  ar*  built  and  fortified  by 
the  people  who  Ilv*  \m  tiMm;  no  one  le  forced 
to  move  into  tbee*  viUag**;  and  th*  Inbablt- 
anU  are  fr**  to  coom  and  go  aa  they  plaaae. 
Typically,  tba  ftHMSie  who  live  in  the  ham- 
Veu  tend  their  flald*  or  rice  paddies  outside 
the  hamiets  tai  tbe  daytime,  and  retire  at 
night  to  th*  bMaleta.  with  their  harvested 
crops,  for  sectirt^. 

Other  benaM*  aaenM :  Because  of  the  eom- 
aaunlty  life  to  wMok  eome  oi  theee  agrarian 
people  have,  for  tbe  first  time,  been  ezpoeed. 
a  real  grasarool*  Hanniiscy  is  being  fanned. 
The  reeldenta  at  tfe*  bawlets  are  electing  their 
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ttam  In  VWlnaiB  to  the  Diem  government. 
But  my  esperlenoe  and  observatlatu  have 
been  that  thla  oppositioii  is  by  no  mvani 
universal  here,  where  it  saatters  meet.  And 
what  of  the  attitude  ot  our  own  Oovemment? 
If  opposition  to  the  Oovernmcnt  of  Vietnam 
were  truly  unlvervaJ.  It  seems  Illogical  that 
the  representatlT«  Oovemment  of  the  United 
Statea  would  "bolater"  It.  And  certainly  your 
committee  would  be  the  Brat  to  admit  that 
the  Diem  government  la  at  least  tolerated 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  the  nioiit  numerous 
of  Christian  denomixLaUons. 

Then  we  should  examine  the  words  "ua- 
Juat."  "undemocratic,"  and  "unstable  ' 

Ifoet  certainly  we  could  And  examples  of 
gross  Injnstlee  in  the  Diem  government — or 
any  other  government;  or  any  other  human 
Institution,  for  that  matter.  We  can  also 
ftnd  aaampiea  of  Justice  and  wisdom  and  a 
doaen  other  virtues.  It  is  uaelesa  to  debate 
the  point  here. 

As  for  "undemocratic."  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  Is  qntte  definitely  not  a  democratic 
form  of  government  as  we  know  It,  but  it 
does  not  pretend  to  be.  It  is  known  as 
"peraonallam" — a  term  little  known  or  un- 
derstood by  Americans.  A  personallsUa 
governnxnt  la  to  the  right  of  center  po- 
litically and  to  the  left  of  center  economi- 
cally. It  might  well  be  the  most  effective 
and  moet  deelrable  form  of  government  for 
this  new  nation  at  this  particular  stage  of 
Its  developotent.  In  any  event.  peraonsHem 
Is  compatible  with  the  basic  texxets  of  de- 
mocracy, of  Christianity,  of  Buddhism,  and 
of  Judaism  It  is  not  compatible,  however, 
with  atheistic  communism. 

"Unstable?"  The  Diem  government  has 
been  In  power  for  9  year»— sine*  Vietnam  was 
divided  by  the  Geneva  Accord  in  IBM.  There 
la  no  sign,  in  Vietnam  at  least,  that  the  Oov- 
emment la  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  Deacrlt>- 
Ing  a  government  as  uiutable,  when  It  haa 
been  In  power  the  equivalent  of  more  than 
two  of  our  own  presidential  terms,  seems 
Irrational.  It  might  be  of  Interest  to  point 
out  here  that  early  this  year  (February)  the 
Diem  government  proclaimed  a  national 
policy  of  "open  arms"  (chleu  hoi)  to  Induce 
defcctiona  frooi  the  ranks  of  the  Vletcong. 
In  less  than  6  months  more  than  7.300  peo- 
ple have  returned  from  the  Communist  fold. 
Defeetlona  In  the  oppoelte  direction  during 
the  same  period  have  been  negligible.  Quite 
an  accoBspilahmcnt  for  a  tottering  govern- 
ment. 

Your  fourth  protest:  "The  fiction  that  thia 
Is  'fighting  for  freedom',"  la  morcilly  repre- 
hensible. If  the  fight  against  eoaununisni — 
and.  therefore,  for  freedom — la  going  on  any- 
place In  the  world  today,  that  place  Is  Viet- 


Mr.  Roger  Hllsnaan.  Assistant  Secrctaj-y  of 
SUte  for  Par  Eastern  Affairs,  has  said :  "Viet- 
nam Is  the  testing  ground  for  Communist 
guerrilla  strategy.  •  •  •  Vietnam's  twilight 
war  may  rank  as  one  of  the  decisive  battles 
of  world  hiatory.  ■  *  *  An  effective  counter 
against  theee  guerrilla  tactics  could  be  quite 
decisive  to  Western  strstegy  In  southeast 
Asia  and  eventually  In  Africa  and  Latin 
America."  ' 

It  Is  apparent  to  thoee  of  us  living  In  Viet- 
nam that  the  American  troope  who  are  risk- 
ing their  Uvee  in  support  of  this  counter- 
Incnrgency  war  realise,  quite  literally,  that 
they  sre  "fighting  for  freedom.'* 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     HAaosji  F  Esicilson. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1964 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Call/ornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  gak  unanlmooi  cotuent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker »  teble  the  bill 
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(HJl.  7500).  an  act  to  authorize  appro- 
prlationa  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  conctnictlon  of  facili- 
ties, and  administrative  operations;  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend - 
m«it  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
the  question  Is  on  sending  to  conference 
the  space  authorization  bill  for  1964. 
A  questl(m  has  come  up  as  to  whether 
some  Members  of  the  House  would  like 
a  further  opportunity  to  emphasize  and 
state  the  position  of  the  House. 

Under  those  clrctimstances.  I  see  noth- 
ing really  wrong  In  referring  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Committee  on  Rules  flrst,  with 
a  resolution  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  would  pennlt  1  hour  of 
debate  on  the  fkwr  of  the  House  which 
time  could  be  used  by  Members  of  the 
House  who  would  like  to  go  into  this 
legislative  authorization  further  for  the 
Space  Administration  request  for  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1964. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  C?a]lfomia. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  see  any  real  fimda- 
mental  objection  to  that  course  of 
action? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman,  as  stated,  merely  wants  this 
time  In  order  to  make  a  record.  I  think 
there  are  other  ways  in  which  this  could 
be  put  into  the  Rkcord,  through  exten- 
sions of  remarks  or  other  avenues. 

I  can  only  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  fiscal  year  has  passed  and  that  the 
gentleman  knows  that  this  committee 
very  thoroughly  went  into  an  of  these 
things  and  also  that  any  further  de- 
lays affect  the  space  program. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  take  that 
responsibility.  I  cannot  help  the  gen- 
tleman further. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  My 
comment  in  answer  to  that  would  be  that 
I  beMeve  we  could  get  a  resolution 
through  the  Committee  on  Rules  at  a 
hearing  sometime  next  week  and  It 
could  be  scheduled  with  the  legislative 
session  of  the  coming  week.  So,  I.  there- 
fore, object. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  before  he  objects? 

Mr.  PTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withhold  my  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Does  the  gentleman 
alao  realize  that  a  major  appropriation 
bill  U  Involved  in  this  matter  and  that 
appropriation  bills  certainly  rank  very 
liigh  on  the  list  of  Items  that  are  es- 
sential to  the  expeditious  disposition  of 
the  business  of  the  House? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  be- 
Ueve,  sir.  based  upon  the  schedule  which 
has  been  announced  for  next  week,  we 
will  be  able  during  the  coming  week  to 
diapnae  of  this  matter  during  the  first 
(Mtrt  of  the  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  already  had 
some  meetings  among  Member*  and  yar- 
lous  otben  have  various  views  that  they 
want  to  express  and  emphasize. 
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Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  believe  I  am  constrained  to  object,  and 
I  do. 

The  SPEAKER.     Objection  is  heard. 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
report  and  statement  on  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHY  A  TEST  BAN  TREATY  WITH 
THE  GANGSTER  KHRUSHCHEV? 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
munists, a  generation  ago,  are  reported 
as  having  said,  "The  road  to  Paris  is  the 
road  through  Pelplng."  The  only  full 
scale  war  the  United  States  has  fought 
with  Red  communism  was  with  Red 
China  in  Korea.  The  Communists  won 
the  war  in  Korea,  consolidated  their 
shaky  position  in  China,  and  secured  the 
Peiping  leg  of  the  road  to  Paris. 

Now  it  will  further  the  cause  of  world 
communism  to  develop  a  nuclear  arsenal 
in  Red  China.  A  Khrushchev  test  ban 
treaty  with  the  United  States  will  greatly 
help  Red  China  in  its  bid  to  become  a 
nuclear  power.  This  test  ban  treaty  will 
definitely  aid  the  cause  of  world  com- 
munism or  else  Khrushchev  would  never 
have  signed  it.  A  Russian -United  States 
test  ban  treaty  will  handicap  American 
nuclear  scientists  while  enabling  Red 
China  to  step  up  her  program  and  on 
the  side  use  Communist  scientists  from 
Russia.  Many  American  scientists  will 
simply  be  idle  while  Russian  and  Chinese 
scientists  work  overtime.  Then,  when 
Red  China  launches  her  attack,  as  she 
has  sworn  to  do  against  Singapore,  Hong 
Kong.  Formosa,  and  India,  Russia  will 
simply  remain  neutral  or  attack  Western 
Europe.  If  Russia  remains  neutral,  the 
United  States  will  be  hopelessly  involved 
with  China.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Rus- 
sia should  move  into  Western  Europe,  the 
United  States  will  be  caught  in  a  two- 
front  nuclear  war  which  would  be  suicide. 

The  only  hope  for  the  United  States 
to  retain  its  position  of  leadership  is 
through  its  science  and  technology.  We 
are  outnumbered;  therefore,  we  must 
rely  upon  nuclear  superiority  and  con- 
quest of  space. 

Though  vastly  outnumbered,  England 
survived  for  centuries  through  science 
and  technology.  The  United  States  is 
vastly  outnumbered  and,  therefore,  must 
rely  upon  our  scientific  advantages  for 
survival.  A  test  ban  treaty  with  Russia 
is  the  road  to  slavery,  liquidation,  and 
national  disaster. 


ST.    STEPHEN'S   DAY 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  annals  of  history  a  king  who  com- 
bined the  qualities  of  statesman  and 
saint  is  a  rarity.  Such  a  king  was  St. 
Stephen  I,  the  founder  and  architect  of 
the  Christian  kingdom  of  Hungary. 

Stephen  was  the  flrst  true  Christian  in 
the  dynasty  which  ruled  the  Hungarian 
tribal  confederacy,  and  when  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  he  set  about  to  build 
an  independent  Christian  state.  He 
overcome  the  opposition  of  the  pagan 
tribal  leaders,  and  in  A.D.  1000  the  Pope 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  king. 

St.  Stephen's  long  reign  was  devoted 
to  the  political  and  religious  consolida- 
tion of  his  kingdom.  He  transformed  the 
tribal  land  holdings  into  a  semifeudal 
system  in  which  the  nobles  administered 
their  "counties"  but  were  not  powerful 
enough  to  challenge  the  authority  of  the 
king.  He  gradually  established  episcopal 
sees  and  built  churches  and  monasteries. 

Despite  his  elevated  rank  Stephen  was 
always  close  to  the  people  of  his  realm, 
and  listened  to  their  complaints,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  poor.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  distributing  alms  in  disguise  one 
day  when  a  troop  of  beggars  crowded 
around  him,  knocked  him  down,  pulled 
at  his  hair  and  beard,  and  took  away  his 
purse,  seizing  for  themselves  what  he  in- 
tended for  the  relief  of  many  others. 
Stephen  took  this  indignity  humbly  and 
with  good  humor,  happy  to  suffer  in  the 
service  of  his  Savior.  Despite  the  con- 
cern of  his  nobles,  he  renewed  his  resolu- 
tion never  to  refuse  alms  to  any  poor 
person  who  asked  him. 

Stephen  was  canonized  45  years  after 
his  death,  and  he  has  become  patron 
saint  of  the  Magyars.  On  the  occasion  of 
his  feast  day  I  join  with  all  Hungarian - 
Americans  in  commemorating  this  great 
Christian  monarch  and  saint. 


CIVIL    RIGHTS    DEMONSTRATION 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suppose 
it  a  little  imusual  for  a  northern  Demo- 
crat to  speak  out  against  something 
which  is  designed  to  aid  the  cause  of 
civil  rights.  However,  I  must  say  I  am 
opposed  to  the  demonstration  that  is 
planned  for  August  28. 

Idr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the  dem- 
onstration planned  for  August  28.  I  have 
no  argument  with  the  intentions  and 
sincerity  of  most  of  those  who  are  pro- 
moting this  demonstration;  however, 
their  best  intentions  cannot  control  an 
emotion-filled  atmosphere.  These  same 
intentions  cannot  control  the  extremists 


who,  at  this  very  hour,  are  planning  or, 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say,  plot- 
ting disaster  for  this  demonstration. 

I  really  believe  this  demonstration  is 
fraught  with  danger.  Although  I  recog- 
nize the  right  of  peaceful  assembly,  when 
that  peaceful  assembly  threatens  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  a  neighborhood  or  a 
city  or  when  it  causes  emotions  to  be 
aroused  and  when  lawlessness  can  use 
such  an  assembly  for  its  own  cause  then 
reasonable  restraint  must  be  the  order 
of  the  day. 

I  believe  in  the  cause  of  civil  rights. 
It  is  my  present  intention  to  vote  for  the 
civil  rights  legislation.  I  feel  that  this 
demonstration  is  hurting  the  very  cause 
it  seeks  to  promote. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  THE  BONDING 
REQUIREMENTS  OP  SUBSECTION 
13(a)  OF  THE  WELFARE  AND  PEN- 
SION PLANS  DISCLOSURE  ACT 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
material  from  the  Federal  Register. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  Honorable  W.  Willard 
Wirtz,  announcing  the  granting  of  an 
exemption  from  the  bonding  require- 
ments of  subsection  13(a)  of  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  where- 
by arrangements  with  the  underwriters 
at  Lloyd's,  London,  will  satisfy  the  bond- 
ing requirements  of  the  act. 

This  exemption,  a  copy  of  which  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  for  the  acquaint- 
ance of  my  colleagues,  received  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  issue  had  been  under 
advisement  since  February  9  of  this  year 
when  notice  was  first  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  that  a  petition  for  ex- 
emption was  under  consideration.  All 
interested  persons  were  invited  to  com- 
ment upon  the  petition. 

In  addition  to  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  I  would  also  like  to  include  a 
copy  of  the  document  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  on  August  14  of  this 
year  granting  such  exemption. 

I  have  had  a  particular  interest  in  this 
matter,  believing  that  the  Congress  in- 
tended the  powers  of  section  13(e)  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  accomplish 
this  same  result. 

U.S.  Depaktment  or  Labob, 

OmCX  OF  THX  Secxetakt. 
Washington,  August  13.  1963. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Concekssman  Roosevelt:  Last  April 
you  wrote  to  me  concerning  the  position  ot 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance  Agents, 
Inc.,  and  giving  me  your  opinion  that  the 
C!ongre88  intended  that  the  Secretary's  pow- 
ers under  section  18(e)  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plana  Disclosure  Act  should  be  ezer- 
clsed  to  permit  the  use  of  underwriters  at 
Lloyd's,  London,  as  a  stu^ty  on  bonds  re- 
quired by  that  statute. 
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AfUrtlw 


I  oMVfnl  oonslderatloa  of  the 
«M  •OMMMata  OMI  with 
to  ttriB  patttiM  «•  hATS  sr«BU«  an 
•ztaopttoa  vMiti  pvHlto  Om  om  of  Vi4er- 
wrtlara  a»  Ltaftfik  iMataaMl  to  »  conr  «<  a 
doeaaMnk  Mkatfvlatf  tor  pubUeaUoa  In  tto» 
Paderal  TTi^liNi  en  Auctut  14.  1963.  which 
grtuitM  fueh  aaniptton. 
Toon  itiminly. 

W.  WaxAK*  WnTz, 
Secrttary  of  LAbcr 
(Knelorarc.) 


TiTL*  39 — Laboe 


CMATTKB 


AM»    rCNSION 


r  Mmmrr  o»  labo* 


Pmrt  IWt — Ktemiftkm  frcrni  bvndmf 

Bonds  Placed  With  Undarwiiten  at  tiof<X't, 
London 

On  February  0,  1043.  the  Office  of  Welfare 
and  Penjton  Vlana  at  the  Departiaent  of 
Labor  imlillrfwd  Botloa  tn  xbm  Federal  Reffls- 
t«r  (38  WJL  iaa3>  tbmt  It  had  under  consid- 
eration a  petition  for  exemption  from  the  re- 
qulrementa  of  — baectlon  lS(a)  of  the  Wel- 
fare aiul  Penelan  Plana  Dtacloaure  Act  (76 
Stat.  39)  (llef^aafter  referred  to  as  the  act) 
which  iroald  permit  the  placing  of  bonds 
for  ■Hmtwifi ■•«■■.  offlcei ».  and  employees  of 
waUare  or  perefcm  benefit  plane  covered  by 
the  act  with  ■iKwittiie  at  Uoyd's,  London. 

All  tntereelatf  yeiiue  were  Invtted  to  com- 
■Mnt  upon  the  pettttoo  (or  eaemptkm.  Up- 
on consideration  of  the  rommente  received 
from  such  peracMU  and  for  the  reasons  stated 
In  the  petition,  t  find  that  bonds  placed 
with  underwrtCete  at  Lloyd's.  London,  which 
otherwlae  mUttf  Um  requtreenenta  of  eectlon 
IS  of  the  act  and  aecitlatlans  thereunder 
(39  CPB  1806).  WOU14  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection for  the  participants  and  berxflctarUs 
of  welfare  and  pension  plans  covered  by  the 
act. 

Tberefore,  purauant  to  the  authority  of 
eectlon  18(e)  oC  tlM  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plana  DtecIoaoM  Act  (70  Stat.  38).  SM:re- 
tary-s  Order  Ho.  10-63  (27  PJt.  4077)  and 
3S  OPB  1307.1  to  1307 J 1.  the  requested  ex- 
emption la  giantad.  effective  on  pobltcatton 
In  the  Federal  R^;leter.  title  29  CFR.  chap- 
ter XI.  part  1907,  is  hereby  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  enbpart  C  to  read  as  follows: 

BVBPAXT  C — BOlCaa  PLACXD  WHTH   UNDEXWHTTEXS 
AT  LIOTS'S,    LONDON 

See. 

1307.31  gaaMFWoes. 

1307.33  CoennniMis  or  KxxMpnoN 

Aathartty:  Seettcma  1307.31  and  130733 
Issued  under  eectlon  13(e).  70  Stat.  3»;  39 
UJS.C.  300  D;  Saeretary'a  Order  No.  16-62. 
37  PJ».  4077;   28  CFB  130^7.1— 1307.11. 


i  1307.31 

An  ezesnptlaB  tram  the  bonding  require- 
ments of  subeaettea  18(a)  o<  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plana  Dleoioeure  Act  Is  granted  by 
this  section  whereby  arrangements  (which 
otherwise  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
section  13  of  tbe  act  and  the  regulations 
Iscued  therexiader),  with  the  underwriters 
at  Lloyd's,  London.  wUl  satisfy  the  bonding 
requirements  of  the  act. 

I  1307.33  Oomnnoafa  or  ExxstmoN. 

(a)  This  eiaaiptlon  obtains  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  requirements  of  section  13 1 a) 
of  the  act  that  all  bonds  required  there- 
under shall  have  aa  surety  thereon,  a  cor- 
porate surety  company,  which  is  an  accept- 
able surety  on  ^Bdseml  bonds  under  authority 
granted  by  tlM  Secretary  at  the  Treasury, 
pursuant  to  the  act  ot  July  30.  1047  (6 
USC.fr-13). 

(ta)  This  eaemptlon  Is  granted  on  the  fol- 
lowing oondltkma: 

(1)  TTnderwrltcn  at  Lloyd's,  London,  shall 
contlntte  to  %•  Ueeneed  In  a  State  of  the 
United  Statee  to  enter  Into  bonding  arrange- 
ments of  the  type  required  by  the  act. 


(2)  Underwriters  at  LioTd's.  London,  shall 
file  wiUk  the  Ofica  of  Weifare  and  Psnalon 
Plans  two  copies  of  each  annual  statement 
required  to  be  made  to  the  commissioner 
of  tnsnrance  of  thoee  States  tn  which  under- 
writers at  Lloyd's.  London,  are  Ueeneed. 
Ooples  of  annual  statamets  shall  be  filed 
with  the  OOce  at  Welfare  and  Penaton  Plans 
within  the  same  period  required  by  the  re- 
spective States 

(3)  All  bonding  arrangements  entered  into 
by  underwriters  at  Lloyd's.  London,  under 
section  13  of  the  act  shall  contain  a  "service 
of  suit  clause"  in  gubetantlal  conformity 
with  that  set  forth  in  the  petition  for 
exemption. 

Signed  at  Washington.  DC 
This  9th  day  of  August  1063. 

PSANK.  M.  Ki.uixa. 

Director. 
OJlcr  of  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 


WE  SHALL  OVERTHROW 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tn 
the  August  13.  19C3,  Issue  of  the  Mont- 
gomery (AJa.)  Advertiser  there  appears 
an  editorial  entitled  "We  Shall  Over- 
throw," which  deals  with  the  leadership 
being  provided  for  the  so-called  march- 
ers who  win  descend  on  Washington  on 
August  28. 

This  editorial  follows: 

We  Shall  Overthrow 

Bayard  Rustin.  deputy  director  of  the 
civil  rights  demonstrations  to  be  held  in 
Washington  August  28,  has  been  glorified  by 
associates   as   "Mr.   March   on    Washington." 

The  83-year-old  Negro,  a  former  secretary 
to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  has  been  arrested, 
by  his  own  admission,  more  than  30  times 
and  his  police  record  is  aa  loathsome  as  it 
la  long.  Furthermore,  despite  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kennedy's  assurance  that  his  office  has 
found  no  Inkling  of  Communist  Influence  In 
the  leadership  of  the  planned  demonstra- 
tions. Ruatin  has  displayed  a  renMirkablc 
afflnlty  for  Communist  ca\iaes. 

During  World  War  n.  while  milUons  of 
Americans  of  both  races  fought  the  enemy, 
Rustin  occupied  a  safe,  dry  cell  at  the  Fed- 
eral prison  at  Lewlsburg,  Pa.— a  convicted 
draft   dodger. 

On  January  21.  1»63.  he  pleaded  guilty  in 
Pasadena.  Calif.,  to  a  charge  of  sex  perversion 
and  was  sentenced  to  80  days.  The  story 
of  his  arrest  and  conviction  was  carried  in 
the  Loe  Angeles  Times  on  January  33: 

"Pasadena  Municipal  Judge  Burton  Noble 
yesterday  sentenced  Bayard  Rustin.  40-year- 
old  Negro  lecturer,  to  60  days  In  the  county 
Jail  on  a  morals  charge 

"Rustlns  attorney.  Charles  Halloper. 
faUcd  in  an  appeal  to  free  his  client  on  the 
promise  that  he  would  leave  this  state  and 
return  to  his  home  in  New  York. 

"Rustin  pleaded  guUiy  to  the  cliarge  He 
had  l>een  arrested  by  Pasadena  police  early 
Thursday  in  company  with  two  men  in  an 
automobile  parked  near  the  Green  Hotel. 

"The  other  men.  Marvin  W.  Long.  23.  of 
Monterey  Park,  and  Louie  Buono.  23,  of  Rose- 
mead,  were  given  similar  sentences. 

"A  delegation  of  three  members  of  the 
American  Friends  Society  appeared  in  court, 
but  did  not  testify  in  Rustin's  behalf. 

'Rustin  had  been  ached  nled  to  address  the 
latter  group  at  the  Pasadena  Methodist 
Church  yesterday.     Shortly  before  his  arrest. 


Rnstln    spoke    on    world    peace    before    tiie 
Amerlean  Society  ot  University   WooMn   at 

the  Pasadena  Athletic  Club" 

During  the  aaase  lecture  tour,  Rustin  was 
booked  in  Los  Angeles  on  a  charge  of  sex 
perversion  and  again,  on  a  charge  of  vagrancy 
and  lewdneaa. 

Apparently.  Rustin  beUeves  life  begins  at 
40.  When,  at  the  request  of  the  Nashville 
Banner,  Rustin  was  recently  quizzed  In 
Washington  about  the  Pasadena  aes  convic- 
tion, the  Negro  leader  explained:  "I  was  a 
very  young  man  at  the  time  and  I  do  not 
care  to  elaborate  on  it." 

More  menacing,  if  not  as  repulsive,  are 
Rustin's  leftist  leanings.  He  is  a  professional 
pacifist,  and  b«n-the-bomber.  Piles  of  the 
Dally  Worker,  the  Communist  organ,  list 
a  "Bayard  Rustin  "  as  having  attended  the 
1957  convention  of  the  Cooununist  Party. 
U  S  A  ,  and  he  was  further  Identified  as  a 
member  of  the  "American  Forum  for  Soclal- 
Ut  Edncatlon."  cited  by  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcoaumttee  on  December  19,  1967. 
as  a  Communist  front. 

Rustin  was  alao  one  of  five  Americans  who 
went  to  Russia  In  1968  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  a  pacifist  group  known  as  the  Non- 
violent Action  Committee  Against  Nuclear 
WeapoiM. 

Such  is  the  record  of  the  man  who  will 
lead  and  shape  the  march  In  Washington, 
DC.  this  month — the  march  of  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said  on  July  17: 

"I  think  that  is  In  the  great  tradition.  I 
shall  look  forward  to  being  there." 


TAX  REFORM:  A  NEW  DIMENSION 
IN  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.  U>  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gets 
pretty  cold  in  the  high  mountain  ranges 
of  Chile  and  Peru,  and  the  United  States, 
with  its  wealth  of  material  resources, 
might  be  able  to  reduce  hardships  con- 
siderably by  sending  shipments  of  fuel 
to  the  people  of  the  Andes.  The  great 
problem  is,  though,  that,  what  with  the 
extremities  of  the  weather,  tbe  requii-e- 
ments  for  adequate  heating,  and  the  bar- 
renness of  the  terrain,  a  cord  of  firewood 
would  probably  get  burned  up  pretty 
quickly  in  the  Andes.  In  fact,  we  could 
keep  sending  shipments  of  fuel  indefi- 
nitely, aiid  a  week  after  the  last  shipment 
the  people  would  be  just  as  cold  as  they 
were  before  the  first 

The  dilemma  of  foreign  aid  has  always 
been  this :  How  can  the  United  States  live 
up  to  its  tradition  of  humanitarian  ideals 
aiid  its  world  leadership  in  the  cause  of 
freedom — freedom  from  hunger,  disease, 
and  ignorance  as  well  as  from  political 
oppression — without  casting  itself  as  the 
mere  administrator  of  a  vast  welfare 
program,  pouring  endlessly  from  the 
American  cornucopia  into  the  bottom- 
less gulf  of  world  needs? 

The  question,  although  not  an  easy 
one  to  answer,  is  by  no  means  too  tough 
a  nut  for  American  resourcefulness  to 
crack.  It  has  taken  some  years  of  ex- 
perimentation, some  floundering,  and 
some  mistakes — after  all.  the  principle 
of  foreign  aid  as  initiated  by  this  country 
after  World  War  n  is  entirely  without 
precedent    in    the    history    of    nations. 
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But  we  have  succeeded  in  molding  a 
definition  which  is  the  only  possible 
solution  to  the  aid  dUemnu:  a  deflnltlan 
in  which  the  concept  of  tattgn  idd  Is  In- 
extricably interwoven  with  the  concept 
of  .self-help. 

What  if,  instead  of  reporting  how 
much  American  firewood  had  been 
burned  up  by  the  Chileans  this  year,  our 
foreign  aid  administrators  came  back 
^'ith  a  report  that  Chile  had  Increased 
its  income  $80  million  from  purely  In- 
ternal sources  in  the  last  2  years,  as  a 
result  of  American  advice? 

That  picture  Is  not  the  fabrication  of 
a  starry-eyed  zealot  of  foreign  aid.  It 
is  in  fact  what  has  happened  In  Chile 
since  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  men,  In  con- 
nection with  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
arrived  in  Santiago  2  years  ago  to  spur 
programs  of  tax  reform. 

One  of  the  most  widely  known  cliches 
about  Latin  America  Is  that  It  Is  a  con- 
tinent of  economic  extremes.  It  Is  a 
continent  where  for  centuries  tbe  very 
rich  have  lived  alongside  of  the  destitute. 
And,  because  the  ruling  power  is  almost 
invariably  in  the  hands  of  the  moneyed 
aristocracy,  Latin  America  has  long  been 
a  land  where  the  rich  get  richer  and  the 
poor  get  poorer. 

Tax  reform  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
but  important  questions  facing  these 
less-developed  countries.  It  Is  a  diffi- 
cult question  because  taxes  represent 
decisions  about  the  distribution  of  wealth 
among  various  income  groups  In  the 
population.  In  a  country  run  by  a  rul- 
ing class,  where  i>oUtlcal  decisions  are 
made  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  an  oli- 
garchy, there  is  very  little  Interest  In 
changing  the  existing  system  of  taxa- 
tion. Tax  reforms.  In  the  sense  of  de- 
cisions to  change  the  amount  of  taxes 
levied  on  various  Income  groups,  occur 
only  when  competing  political  groups 
are  able  to  bring  enough  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  oligarchy.  This  is  hM>pen- 
ing  in  many  less-developed  countries,  but 
the  situation  probably  will  not  improve 
very  rapidly.  One  only  has  to  examine 
the  long  and  bitter  history  of  major  tax 
changes  in  the  United  States  to  realise 
that  even  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances this  kind  of  tax  reform  will  be 
a  slow  process. 

More  limited  tax  reforms  can  some- 
times be  achieved,  however,  in  countries 
run  by  ruling  elites.  These  reforms,  such 
as  more  modem  methods  of  tax  admin- 
istration, can  play  a  vital  part  in  the 
development  of  the  country.  Not  only 
can  they  enable  a  government  to  collect 
additional  revenue  for  essential  develop- 
ment projects,  but  they  can  also  help 
strengthen  public  suppcnrt  for  the  coun- 
try's political  institutions.  Lade  of  pub- 
lic confidence  in  institutions  of  govern- 
ment is  a  fundamental  problem  In  devel- 
oping nations. 

One  of  the  most  promising  changes  in 
our  foreign  aid  program  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Agency  for  Intemational 
Development  is  the  emphasis  now  being 
placed  on  tax  reform.  This  Is  reflected 
in  the  Act  of  Bogoti  and  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este,  tbe  founding  agree- 
ments of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which 
emphasize  the  importance  of  self-help 
through  tax  reform. 
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The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  specifi- 
cally requires  self-help  In  the  field  of 
taxation  by  "more  effet^ve,  ratimial,  and 
•qollatate  mobilisation  and  tise  of  finan- 
cial resources  through  the  reform  of  tax 
structures.  Including  fair  and  adequate 
taxation  of  large  tncomes  and  real  estate, 
and  the  strict  application  of  measures 
to  improve  fiscal  administration." 

This  new  emphasis  on  tax  reform  Is 
now  being  implemented  by  a  program  of 
U.S.  technical  assistance,  directed  pri- 
marily at  Latin  America,  inaugurated  by 
AID  in  cooperation  with  the  Treasury 
Department. 

AID  Administrator  Bell,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  DUUon,  recently  an- 
nounced an  interagency  agreement 
Which  places  the  technical  resources  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  at  the  dis- 
posal ot  the  foreign  aid  program.  IRS 
personnel  and,  wherever  necessary,  tax 
oonsnltants  from  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, universities,  and  private  busi- 
nesses will  be  made  available  both  in 
this  country  and  overseas  for  three  broad 
categories  of  assistance : 

First,  on-the-spot  help  and  advice 
will  be  provided  to  countries  desiring  to 
modernize,  strengthen,  and  otherwise 
improve  their  tax  administration; 

Second.  IRS  will  plan  and  conduct 
training  programs  for  foreign  tax  offi- 
cials and  other  govemment  personnel 
both  here  and  abroad;  and. 

Third,  IRS  w^ill  serve  as  a  general  re- 
source ofllce  for  special  studies,  technical 
assistance,  and  progress  appraisals  in 
the  tax  administration  field. 

This  agreement  continues  and  greatly 
expands  tax  assistance  programs  which 
have  been  carried  out  on  an  informal 
basis.  Since  late  1961,  f(n-  example,  more 
than  200  foreign  tax  officials  have  visited 
the  United  States  for  study  and  observa- 
tion of  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 
taxation  systems. 

Latin  America  is  one  of  the  areas  of 
greatest  need  for  tax  reform,  and  also 
the  region  where  the  most  progress  has 
been  made.  Major  tax  reform  programs 
are  underway  In  11  coimtries:  Argen- 
tina. BoUvla.  Brazil,  Colombia.  Chile. 
Oosta  Rica,  Dominican  Republic,  El  Sal- 
vador, Mexico,  Panama,  and  Venezuela. 
Seven  other  countries  have  Improved 
their  tax  systems  and  administration  or 
have  fiscal  reform  legislation  pending. 

Accomplishments  in  Chile  are  an  ex- 
cellent Illustration  of  how  much  can  be 
achieved  through  UJS.  technical  aid.  For 
the  last  2  years,  nine  U.S.  Internal  Reve- 
nue men  have  been  working  out  of  San- 
tiago. Since  they  arrived,  tax  collections 
in  Chile  have  Increased  between  $30  and 
$50  million  a  srear.  Tax  collections  are 
expected  to  Jump  twice  that  next  year. 

Before  our  men  arrived,  hardly  anyone 
had  ever  been  tried  In  Chile — or  aU  Latin 
Amfirina  for  that  matter — for  tax  fraud. 
In  whole  regions  of  Chile,  not  a  single 
person  ever  had  filed  an  income  tax  re- 
turn. Now,  with  American  assistance 
the  Chileans  have  closed  loopholes,  mod- 
ernized procedures,  and  cracked  down 
on  chiselers.  They  have  taken  2  per- 
sons to  court,  have  2  others  await- 
ing trial,  and  are  Investigating  an  ad- 
ditional 50.  Auditing  has  increased  five- 
fold.   Two  thousand  eight  himdred  rev- 


enue agents  have  been  employed  and  a 
genuine  esprit  de  corps  is  growing  daily 
throughout  Chile's  tax  administration 
system. 

This  is  not  an  Isolated  soceess  story, 
by  any  means.  The  Govemment  of  Ar- 
gentina has  added  215,000  new  Income 
taxpayers  to  its  rolls  during  this  last  year, 
and  Introduced  further  revenue  meas- 
ures and  rate  Increases  estimated  to 
yield  about  $100  million.  In  Bolivia,  in- 
ternal revenue  collection  was  up  15  per- 
cent in  1962  over  1961,  and  customs  rev- 
enues were  up  35  percent  In  the  same 
period.  In  Brazil,  recent  tax  reforms 
and  improved  collection  methods  are  ex- 
pected to  result  In  a  $300  million  increase 
in  govemment  revenues  In  1963.  There 
has  been  an  18-percent  Increase  in  the 
number  of  tax  declarations  in  Colombia 
during  1961  and  1962.  In  Mexico,  an  Im- 
portant series  of  tax  rtforms  went  Into 
effect  last  year  which  raised  an  addi- 
tional $50  million  in  1962.  Income  tax 
rates  have  been  made  more  progressive 
and  new  taxes  have  been  imposed  on 
rental  income  from  real  estate,  on  capi- 
tal gains,  and  on  Interest  income  from 
bonds. 

Encouraging  progress  Is  now  being 
made  toward  stimulating  and  assisting 
tax  reforms  in  the  developing  countries. 
Basic  changes  will  come  slowly,  and  will 
oome  only  if  countries  are  determined  to 
help  themselves.  But  at  least  Uiere  are 
some  signs  of  Improvement  and  it  Is 
gratifying  to  know  that  our  own  foreign 
aid  officials  are  now  taking  steps  to  make 
available  XJ3.  knowledge  and  experience 
to  those  countries  which  want  to  move 
ah«sul. 

It  has  become  clear  fnun  this  short 
but  enormously  proAtable  venture  into 
the  field  that  tax  reform  represents  a 
whole  new  dimension  in  foreign  aid.  And 
the  new  dimension  may  become  the 
greatest  dimension,  the  link  tliat  brings 
togethor  the  two  most  important  teams 
in  the  developing  world:  on  the  giving 
end,  the  team  of  American  altruism 
and  economic  astuteness;  on  the  receiv- 
ing end,  the  team  of  foreign  aid  benefits 
and  self-help. 


PROORES8  IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  EDMOND6QN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDM0ND80N.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  there  has  beoi  some  comment  here 
today  about  the  snail's  pace  at  which  this 
Ccmgress  is  said  to  be  proceeding.  I  think 
it  is  in  order  to  take  note  of  the  fact 
today  that  this  House  of  Representatives 
has  already  passed  in  this  session  more 
Important  and  far-reaching  legislation  in 
the  field  of  education  than  any  House  in 
the  past  decade.  We  have  seen  action  al- 
ready ranging  across  the  field  tram  voca- 
tional education  to  medical  education 
and  medical  training  to  the  bill  which 
was  acted  on  yesterday  to  advance  the 
cause  of  higher  education.  This  House 
of  Representatives  has  moved  in  a  more 
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constructive  way  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion than  any  Houae  In  the  memory  of 
most  of  us  wbo  serve  today  In  this  body. 
This  is  at  least  a  partial  answer  to  those 
who  say  that  nothing  constructive  is  be- 
ing accompUabed  by  this  Congress. 

Of  course,  lir.  Speaker,  there  are  oth- 
er bills  involving  education  on  which  we 
are  still  working,  and  it  is  far  too  early 
to  claim  that  the  Job  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

At  the  same  time,  no  honest  critic  can 
support  the  charge  of  a  snail's  pace  in 
the  field  of  education,  on  the  record  of 
this  House. 


OOVERNMKNT-RUN   LOTTERY 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


IN 


Mr.  FINO.  lir.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yorti? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
several  months.  I  have  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress the  govenunent-run  lotteries  con- 
ducted In  77  foreign  nations.  All  of 
these  countries  have  found  that  lotteries 


not  only  yield  high  revenues  but  also 
help  eliminate  undeworld  problems.  In 
all  of  these  77  countries,  the  gambling 
spirit  of  the  people  is  legally  recognized 
and  capitalized  on  by  their  governments. 

Unfortunately,  we  in  the  United  States 
stand  virtually  alone  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  our  hypocrisy  in  refusing 
to  establish  a  national  lottery  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  for  our  tax- 
payers to  understand  our  Government's 
sanctimonious  attitude  about  gambling, 
especially  when  we  know  that  gambling 
in  this  country  is  a  $50  billion  a  year 
business  which  Is  the  chief  source  of  reve- 
nue to  the  underworld  crime  syndicates. 

A  Qovemment-nin  lottery  in  the 
United  States.  Uke  in  Puerto  Rico.  Ire- 
land, Australia,  FYance,  Italy,  and  the 
other  foreign  countries,  would  not  only 
satisfy  the  American  thirst  to  gamble  but 
would  shut  off  the  flow  of  billions  of 
dollars  now  siphoned  off  by  the  under- 
world and  by  many  of  these  foreign-run 
lotteries.  More  importantly,  it  would 
produce  over  $10  billion  a  year  in  new 
revenue  which  could  be  used  for  needed 
tax  cuts  and  reduction  of  our  national 
debt. 

In  1962.  the  77  foreign  countries  listed 
below  took  in  gross  receipts  of  over  $1.- 
900  million  from  the  government-run 
lotteries.     The  total  profits  accruing  to 


the  governments  In  question  came  to  al- 
most $659  million  which  was  used  for 
public  and  medical  programs,  hospitals, 
schools,  housing,  welfare,  charity,  cul- 
ture, science  and  other  worthwhile 
projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  It  not  time  that  we 
demonstrated  similar  wisdom  and  cour- 
age here  in  this  country?  Is  It  not  time 
that  we  removed  the  blinders  and  recog- 
nized the  obvious  fact  that  the  urge 
to  gamble  is  a  universal  human  trait 
which  should  be  regulated  and  controlled 
for  our  own  welfare  and  benefit?  When 
are  we  going  to  be  sensible  and  realistic 
about  our  gambling  problems  and  tie  it 
in  with  our  need  for  additional  revenue? 

Why  can  we  not  profit  from  the  ex- 
periences of  all  of  these  77  foreign  coun- 
tries? Why  can  we  not  grasp  this  finan- 
cial wisdom  of  our  friends?  When  are 
we  going  to  face  up  to  the  fiscal  facts 
of  life  and  capitalize  on  the  natural 
gambling  spirit  of  our  American  people? 
Why  can  we  not  follow  the  lead  taken  by 
New  Hampshire?  Let  us  stop  being  reck- 
less with  the  tax  and  revenue  advantages 
offered  by  a  national  lottery. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  list  the 
77  foreign  countries  which  recognize  that 
gambling  is  a  fact  of  life  and  channel 
these  gambling  moneys  to  work  for  the 
public  good  rather  than  against  it: 


Country 


1.  Argentina , 

2.  .\ustralia 

3.  Austria 

4    Belgium 

8.  BoUvia 

B.  BraiU 

7.  Bulpula 

8.  Banna 

B.  Cambodia 

10.  Ceylon 

U.  Chile 

12.  China 

(Nationalist). 

13.  Cotombia 

14.  Costa  Rica 

15.  Cyprus 

16.  Ciechoslovakia. 

17.  Denmark 

IK.  Dominican 

Republic. 
Ifl.  Ecuador 

20.  El  Salvador... 

21.  EnRlandi 

22.  Ethlopto 

23.  Finland 

24.  France 

26.  Germany 

36.  Ohana 

27.  Gibraltar 

25.  Greece 

29.  Guatemala 

30.  Haiti 

31.  Holland 

32.  Honduras 

33.  Hong  Kong 

34.  Himxarr 

35.  Iceland* 

3«.  India' 

37.  In(ioa«sia 

3S.  Iran 


O 


receipt.i  N'et  income 


rurpos«>s  lued 


Country 


Gross  receipts  Net  Income 


S3B.063.00O 
88, 667. 1)00 


13.800,000 

17. 4*4.  (XiO 

870.000 

5,356,000 
7.700.000 
6,»47,000 

13,700.000 
1.448.000 

30. 276. 000 

3,680.000 

33.360,000 
g.»48.000 
1.IH8.000 
8, 367. 000 
7.  812.  000 

M,  388, 000 

2.8B7.000 

&,WO,0OO 

111,000.000 

800,000 

8,153,000 


$17,000,000 


4.  500.  i»« 

6.  on<i.  oon  ; 

128.000  I 

536,000 

3.  "ISO,  OOO  i 

2.  560.  000 

4.  100.  000  , 
4A4.  000 

3.  16«.  000 

1,<(K,,  000 

li.416.nu)  I 

3,  243.  OIX)  ; 

>«H.  Ollll  ' 

Z.-iOO.OOO  I 

M2.or)0 
6,367.000  ! 

906,000  ; 
tt36,  OOli 
68.000.000 
138,000  I 
2,  17.S,  000 


144.000,000 

46,000,000 

306,000.000 

160. 000.  OOO 

710,000 

311,000 

l.T7«k00O 

417.000 

17.092,000 

3.  «»,000 

1633,000 

681.000 

3,000.000 

600.000 

B.  800,  OOO 

1.100.01)0 

16, 000. 000 

■J,  ,V)0.0<W 

1,1B6.000 

47V,  0»« 

73,366,000 

40,  000,  000 

B60.000 

283.000 

8,600,000 

8.000,000 

2, 000.  0»X) 

8,000,000 

2,  000.  noo 

Public  :in'l  inedic-.il  i>roitriiiiis. 
Con?tructi(in      of      .-^y'liify      Oi»r<\ 

House,  hospitiih,  w»>lf:iri'.  mctital 

tnstltution.s. 
I  Jenenil  purpo<sr> 
Belftian  Social  Welfurp  Fun^l 
Red  CtO!W,  publlclmullb,  and  wi'Ifarr 

urograma. 
Scnools.  hospitals,  h'lijsinr 
General  p<irpose^ 
S<x;ial  welhre.  hoii.sinfi. 
Social  :ind  economic  project'. 
Health  '»«'rvic»-> 
CoUefC«'s   puMic  licultti,  iiid  tii>|iitjl 

construction. 
Oencml  fiscal  purposes. 

Blind,  bo«pitaL><.  poor,  and  igC'l 
MpiUuI  liifltltutloivs  iind  hdSpitiiU. 
Development  purpwen. 
Factories,  hoapltaLs,  iind  i  ulturi-, 
Oenenil  fund  of  trciuturj'. 
General  fund. 

rhiirU.ihle  organirution.'. 

^kx■lal  and  welfare  imr^Kjse**. 

Trea-surv. 

Charitable  pr<)jects. 

.'science,   arts,   opera,    aiil    national 

theator. 
General  purpows. 

Yuuth  activities,  s{)<>rfi,  itid  h,'  illh. 
Gener-.il  revenue 
Homes  (or  people. 
E'lucatlon.  w-plfan-,  science 
N'ationul  theater  ;»nd  culture. 
rk>cial  welfare  and  a.isLstance. 
General  revenue 
Health  centers  and  clinics 
Social  welfare. 
Hou.'<liiK  and  sports 
TTnlver«ity  R«.>searcb  In^tiiuH' 
Treasury 

Social  welfare  project'. 
Hospitals  and  school.s. 


39    Iraii. 


41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 

4.V 
46. 
47. 
48. 
4B. 

so. 
s\. 

S2 

53. 

54 

55 

5«. 

57. 

5». 

SB. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

ta. 

m. 

67. 
6«. 

aw. 

70 
71. 

T>. 

n. 

74. 
75. 
76. 

77 


Ireland 

Israj'l 

Italy 

Jamaica.. 

Japan ... 

I>ebttn<jn 

Luiemhount    .. 

Malaya 

Malta 

Meilio  « 

Moroi'oo  ' 

.Nepal 

New  Zcalind.. 

Nicaragua 

Nlip-riu  » 

S'orw;»y 

I'anama 

Paraguay 

P-m         

Philippines.... 

Poland    

PiTttural 

Puerto  Rico. .. 
Republic  o( 

(^1I1K'>.' 

Rumania  ' 

Russia  ' 

.■^lerra  I>eone  •. . 

.■"palFi 

Sweden 

.•^witit'rland 

Syria 

Thailand 

Tniilil.Ml 

Turkey 

(•pp«v  Volta  '". 

I'ruxuay 

Venctuela 

VuK<<slavia 


♦1.700.000 
45.  .566. 000 

i6.ooaooo 

7».  401. «« 

8.M.200 

11147,000 

3,i»»,  noo 

I.  4M0,  U*) 
II.  JKl.Olil) 

i.:ti7.  UK) 

S6.  i«»).  0011 
2.0IU,  OIX) 

13.300.000 


Piirixis*'.'!  usi-d 


4. 


4.230. 

140. 

17,  300, 

3»,  7,M, 

<**). 

2   V)«. 

12.  1 13. 

53.  3:h, 

25.  .V)7, 
5I,«*2.5, 


000 

noo 

000 

flU) 
IKK) 
(UK) 
I  KM) 
OfK) 
«KK1 
IKJO 


$Mon.  noo 

S.  3,S4,  l«0 

.'.,  000,  OOO 

13,  «m,  aio 

IHO,  000 
4U7.  OtX) 

■i:*\  000 

;t72,  000 

.).  Vill.  IKK) 

2l«l(KK) 

1.^.  IKK).  (KKl 

aiK),  IKK) 

.11,  IKK) 

3.  S(>H.  IKK) 

779,000 


41 K).  000 
156.  IKJO 
1H7.(KK) 
¥)f>.  IKW 
231.  IKK) 
13.H,  0<K) 
.■Wfi.  000 
IKKI.  IKKI 


6, 000,  000 

ll.',i)«H.000 

,52,  IKK),  UOtI 

ti.  240.  (XK) 

1 .  aio.  000 

34.  -•««,  000 
1,IJIK1,  (KK) 


l.SOO.  IWX) 
32.  3*.  OIK) 
31   I  WO.  000 

1  :i».  noo 

ftV.  OOO 
«.  23K,000 

2(K).  000 
8.9O0,(X)O  I     3.  HOO.  000 


18. 000,  000 

•2M.  (KIO,  000 

7,  40h.  000 


.5.  000.  000 

2.  fon.  000 

2.  223.  000 


Hospital    :md    phlliiiithruiiic    pur- 

l)OSI"S 

Hospitals 

Hospltul.s  unl  V  hiHils. 

K<luc*tlon,  charity,  and  treasury. 

Hospitals. 

Schixils.  hospital.';,  roads,  an!  bridRes. 

Red  ('n)*i,  ■«ch(xils  and  llbriirics. 

('hnriiy*.  wi'lfare  and  iiu«lk-arc. 

S<Hiul  weU.irc  puri>Os«s. 

G<  iicrul  purpos'^s. 

Cbarltalile  puri>os<'s. 

Tli  A-  Funeral  Association 

Youth,  comniunily.  and  cli.iril.iblc 

projects. 
Hospitals  and  social  assist:ince. 
Treasury 
General  purpos«'>v 
Hospitals.  ori)haiia«cs,  tmd  »eU;ire. 
Mother -chila  care  program. 
Hospital  and  medical  services. 
Hospitals  and  licuUti  centers. 
Housing  and  cultural  activities. 
PiiKllo  :lS.sistHIlCe. 
I'ul'Ue  he.iltli  pn^iun. 


Giiverniiuiil  Trra.siiry. 

l)o 
••Vhool.s  and  hospital.s. 
General  puri>oees. 
Cultural  activities. 
I'ublic  liuUdlngji  and  triuis[>ortatii>n. 
Dama.scus  Diternatlonal  Fair. 
Charity,  liouslnft,  and  welfare. 
General  n<venue  luid  charity. 
General  trea.sury. 
Charity  work. 
General  plU■l^o^^es. 
Charitie.s. 
Orplianikjres.  hosplluls,  etc. 


Total 1,  «05. 1**,  2>«    65M.  W..  000 


>  Premiom  bond  Mtary  aaed. 

<  Privately  ipaanmL 

<  Prlae  bead  lotlvr  wad.  ..  .,  , 
*  1803  flsiVH oiMVallBblB;  IBOO  flxures  iise<l  Government  holds  ngures  confidential. 
'  LottarM*  m  fcMigB  owned  and  o()erated  )>ut  Government  collects  2.'^  percent  of 

total: 


•  Premium  bond  lottery  ii.s»'d.     Firures  reflect  1st  3  months  of  1968. 
'  Plans  underway  tor  a  national  lottery. 

•  Flrures  are  not  available.     Considered  confidential. 

•  Just  itarte<l.     Flirures  ari'  Government  estimate.'!. 
I*  Lions  Club  c.>ndiicts  lottery  onot-  a  year. 
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SCHOOL  DROPOirrU 


Mr.  aoODUMa  lir.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  eoDMnfc  to  extend  my  remaiks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rbcokd.  and  tncliide 
extmnecwM  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  PennsylTania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OOODLINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  in  Oovemment  we  Ignore  the  cause 
and  concentrate  on  an  Inadequate,  un- 
satisfactory, and  costly  cure. 

Suggestions  have  come  to  this  Concress 
which  are  not  designed  to  determine  the 
cause  but  rather  attempt  a  cure  at  a 
cost  of  niore  bureaucracy  with  an  accel- 
erated expanding  Federal  payroll. 

The  following  report  is  concrete  evi- 
dence that  there  are  communities  which 
recognize  a  problem  and  do  something 
about  its  solution.  There  is  no  scauible 
or  logical  reason  why  this  experience 
could  not  and  should  not  be  duplicated 
In  every  school  district  of  our  50  States. 
Do-good  programs  at  the  Federal  level 
too  often  result  in  costly  nightmares. 

Can  the  dropout  nrte  of  high  school  pu- 
pUa  be  reduced  In  any  important  degree? 
The  Bed  Lion  Area  School  of  York  County, 
Pa.,  has  reduced  its  dropout  rate  from  15 
p)ercent  of  the  student  body  In  the  I9S5-06 
term  to  S  percent  of  a  larger  etudent  body 
during  the  1962-63  aohool  term. 

Individual  scheduling  of  a  greatly  in- 
creased variety  of  eubjecta  following  ooiuit- 
less  individual  conferences  with  pupils  and 
parents  by  a  team  of  genuinely  interested 
guidance  counselors,  and  an  overall  policy 
that  pupils  will  not  be  allowed  to  quit  ex- 
cept for  at  least  near-emergency  reaeons.  are 
the  administrative  tools  by  which  this  note- 
worthy result  has  been  acoompUabed. 

EKiring  the  1066-66  school  term,  with  an 
enrollment  in  grades  7  through  13  of  not 
quite  1.400,  more  than  200  boys  and  girls 
quit  school,  a  loss  of  about  15  percent. 
(Records  from  those  earliest  days  Imme- 
diately after  the  formation  of  this  school 
system  do  not  provide  full  details.) 

During  the  Just-ended  ISOl-eS  aciiool 
term,  with  an  enrollment  in  grades  7  throvgh 
12  of  1,731  pupils,  only  69  boys  aad  glxls 
(29  boys  and  80  girls)  quit  school,  a  loss  of 
lew  than  3  percent.  And  27  of  the  BO  (18 
boys  and  14  girls)  were  at  least  17  years  of 
age.  beyond  Pennsylvania's  hlgli  legal  re- 
quirements for  school  attendance,  and  thase 
figiires  include  all  who  quit  during  the  som- 
mer.  not  Just  those  wbo  dropped  out  during 
the  school  term. 

Unquestionably,  much  of  this  greatly  in- 
creased holding  power  has  been  generated 
by  the  development  of  a  greatly  enwtmled 
program  of  studies  which  offers  work  salted 
to  the  capacities  aad  Interests  of  nearly 
every  type  of  teenage  personality.  Tlte  labels 
of  "academic."  "colleg*  preparatory,"  "oom- 
mcrclal,"  "vocational."  "industrial,"  "agri- 
cultural," etc.,  have  been  abandoned.  The 
school  now  offers  individual  pupil  schedul- 
ing of  individual  subjects  Instead  of 
"courses"  or  "currlculums"  for  arbitrarily 
formed  groups. 

However,  this  greatly  expanded  woric  pro- 
gram could  not  be  translated  lato  IndlvldQal 
pupil  scheduling  of  Individual  sok|)eetB  with- 
out a  forward-looking  and  truly  iatsrestted 
group  of  teachers  and  guidance  coxinswUws. 
These  men  and  women  q;>eiMl  many  boors, 
often  working  evenings  and  weekends,  with 
each  pupil  and  with  many  parents  in  a  eon- 
Unning  effort  to  c<«i»lnes  ffsmlllss  of  the 
great  need  for  more  schooling.    A  carefully 


Integrated  program  at  •ab)eetB  that  sesm  to 
be  best  for  him  is  carefully  wtaksd  o«S  for 
•sdb  pm^  aad  la  frsqvently  reviewed  In 
later  eanfsrenoes  about  tals  progress. 

But  the  greatly  Increased  ootne  offerings 
and  the  continuing  efforts  of  the  staff  would 
probably  still  be  not  enough  to  reduce  the 
AopoQt  rate  to  8  percent.  The  Red  Lion 
Area  Bebool  plays  it  safe  by  maintaining  an 
admlntrtratlTe  poUcy  that  pupils  not  yet 
IV  years  of  age  will  not  be  allowed  to  qtiit 
unkies  extraordinary  conditions  (usually  of 
an  emergency  or  iMar-em.ergency  natiire) 
make  the  pupil's  contlnxiation  In  school 
Tirtually  Impossible  for  him  or  her. 

It  has  been  by  these  devices  that,  in  the 
fsee  d  a  continually  increasing  total  pupil 
enrollment,  this  primarily  residential,  rural 
•oihool  system  has,  during  the  past  7  years, 
achieved  these  remarkable  results  in  lower- 
ing its  dropout  rate. 


FRYINOPAN-ARKANSAS  PROJECT 

Mi-.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Morton  B. 
White,  assistant  to  the  publisher  of  Life 
magasine.  under  date  of  August  6,  calling 
my  attention  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  16  issue  of  Life 
relative  to  "poi*  barreling."  Mr.  White 
invited  me  to  comment  on  this  article 
which  I  am  happy  to  do.  I  am  writing 
to  Mr.  White  and  I  call  his  attention  to 
some  incorrect  statements  and  misrep- 
resentations in  the  article  on  the  Frying- 
pan- Arkansas  project  in  Colorado.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  sponsoring  this  proj- 
ect which  was  authorized  by  the  House 
last  year. 

I  feel  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  this 
attack  should  be  made  upon  the  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation  and  flood  control 
programs  of  this  country,  which  have 
had  the  support  of  Congress.  I  do  not 
believe  that  these  projects  should  be  in- 
ehided  in  the  category  of  "poi^  barrel." 
In  my  letter  to  Mr.  White  I  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project,  as  I  am  personally  familiar  with 
the  details  of  this  project.  I  do  discuss 
the  other  projects,  but  if  the  same  in- 
accuracies occur  in  the  statements  on  the 
other  projects,  then  no  credence  should 
be  given  to  any  portion  of  the  article. 
The  article  is  very  misleading  and  decep- 
tive in  its  approach,  and  very  unfair  in 
its  attack  on  programs  which  are  so  im- 
portant to  the  growth  and  development 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  goitleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  very  h^py 
that  the  gentleman  brought  up  this  sub- 
ject because  on  Monday  next,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatiox] 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Suboonmittee  has  a  2-hour  vtecial 
order  in  which  a  number  of  public  works 


projects  and  a  number  of  other  programs 
that  were  malleioufidbr  Ubeled  in  the  Uf  e 
magazine  article  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  will  be  discussed.  I  ho^pe  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  will  be  here  to 
participate  in  that  dlwnMrtnn  which  is 
to  take  place  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma.  I  include  in  my 
remarks  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  White, 
as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  Statkb. 

HOTTSX  OF  BXPXSSXirtATIVXS, 

Washington,  B.C.,  Augurt  IS,  1963. 
Mr.  MoETON  B.  Whitx, 
Assistant  to  the  Publisher, 
Life,  Time  and  Life  BuHding. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Deas  Mr.  Whpte:  I  have  your  letter  of  the 
eth  In  which  you  call  attention  to  the  pork 
barrti  article  in  your  issue  of  August  10.  I 
appreciate  your  invitation  to  comment  on 
the  same.  I  have  some  obeervattons  which 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  herewith. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
you  have  charaeteriaed  the  projects  men- 
tioned in  the  article  as  belonging  in  the 
pork  barrel  category.  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  irrigation,  reclamation,  and  flood  control 
projects.  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas  project  In  Ccdorado.  as 
I  sponsored  this  project  from  its  inception, 
and  am  familiar  with  its  history. 

The  article  is  unfair  and  misleading.  It  is 
obvious  that  many  of  your  readers  will  be 
deceived  by  the  perk  barrti  chargee  which  are 
manifestly  unfounded  so  far  as  these  proj- 
ects are  concerned. 

It  is  obvious  that  those  who  wrote  the 
article  are  either  completely  unfamiliar  with 
the  history  of  reclamation  in  our  Western 
States,  or  have  deliberately  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  many  benefits  which  this  program 
has  brought,  not  alone  to  the  West,  but  to 
the  entire  Nation.  "The  crlginal  Reclama- 
tion  Act  was  passed  in*  1902,  since  which  time 
the  importance  of  reclamation  has  been 
recognised  by  every  administration,  and  by 
every  Congress. 

The  development  of  our  water  resources 
Is  most  essential  to  the  economy  of  eiar  Na- 
tian.  "nie  threats  of  water  shortage  con- 
stantly loom  in  many  parts  of  our  Matlon, 
and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  find  and 
develop  additional  supplies  of  water.  I  can- 
not agree  that  the  development  of  our  water 
resources  is  pork  barrel  peptics. 

Some  of  the  statements  on  the  Fryingpan- 
Arkansas  i»t>Ject  are  misleading  and  others 
are  entirely  false.  The  writers  state  **water 
that  now  flows  west  will  flow  east  and  $170 
million  will  flow  out  of  UJS.  taxpayars  pock- 
ets." They  fail  to  tell  the  readers  of  Life 
that  all  of  this  money  will  be  returned  to 
the  taxpayers,  with  the  exception  of  about 
919  million  which  is  allocated  to  flood  con- 
trol  and  flsh  and  wildlife,  which  are  non- 
reimbursable Items.  The  balance  will  be 
paid  back  to  the  UjB.  Treasury,  with  Inter- 
est, except  about  $06  million  siloes  ted  to 
irrigation,  which  will  be  repaid  in  full,  but 
without  interest  as  provided  by  the  Reclama- 
tion Act. 

I  want  to  make  It  crystal  clear  that  this  la 
not  a  handout  from  the  Federal  OovemmcBt, 
but  Is  a  good  investment  for  the  American 
taxpayer.  Most  of  this  money  will  be  repaid, 
as  I  have  Indicated,  to  say  neShlng  of  the 
additional  Federal  Income  taxes  which  will 
be  paid  because  of  the  stahUlsed  crops  made 
possible  by  this  project.  This  has  been  the 
history  of  an  reclamation  projects,  aad  the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas  win  be  no  eae^tkm. 

The  artMe  states  "there  Is  serioas  doubt 
the  benefits  win  equal  tfas  coat.*  litis  proj- 
ect received  the  most  careful  study  at  the 
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BuTMHi  «<  ■■rhMnatlnn  itA  Independent 
weter  einln—  over  •  period  of  many  jmn. 
Tbere  wma  oerer  any  doubt  ebout  ttie  project 
tMlnc  feeeiato.  lUe  prolect  lue  »  ooet  bene- 
fit ntlo  of  IJt  to  1.  In  otber  worde.  for 
every  •!  epoit  tm  thle  project  there  wlU  be 
a  return  of  $lJli  IB  benefits  from  this  project. 

The  stetemeni  tbak  the  "House  Rxilee  Com- 
mittee three  Vaum  refused  to  clear  the  bill" 
u  abeolutely  untrue.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Rules  Cknunittee  cleared  this  project  to\xt 
tlmee.  The  committee  never  at  any  time  re- 
fused to  approve  the  bill  for  consideration 
by  the  Houee. 

The  vrltere  aleo  state  that  the  "Reclama- 
tion Bureau  altered  Its  eetimate  of  benefits  " 
There  is  no  foundation  for  this  statement, 
as  the  Bureau  of  Beclamatlon  at  no  time 
made  any  subetaatlal  change  in  its  estimate 
of  benefits  wblcb  would  accrue  under  this 
project. 

The  article  alao  eommente  on  the  fact  that 
the  production  at  alfalfa  In  Colorado  will  be 
increased,  and  maatlona  that  there  Is  now 
"a  million  acres  of  alfalfa  In  the  soil  bank 
that  no  one  la  allowed  to  cut."  This  Is  not 
true,  as  there  le  now  a  shortage  of  alfalfa 
in  Colorado,  due  to  eevere  drought  conditions 
in  our  State.  Hay  bas  been  selling  at  an 
unusually  hl|^  price,  and  In  many  cases  Is 
not  available  at  any  price. 

I  want  to  acaln  emphatically  protest 
against  this  article  as  being  completely  mis- 
leading and  unfair  so  far  as  the  Frylngpan- 
Arkansas  project  In  Colorado  Is  concerned. 
I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express 
theee  comments,  and  I  hope  that  in  a  future 
Issue  of  Life  your  readers  will  be  given  the 
true  facts  on  this  project. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  remain. 
CordlaUy. 

J.  KOCAS  Chknoweth, 

Member  of  Congress 


VS.     INTERNATIONAL     EMPLOYEES 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  OPTION  BILL 

Mr.  UNDSAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmoua  conient  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intro- 
duce today  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  make  aocial  security  coverage  for 
UJS.  citizens  employed  by  certain  inter- 
national organisations  who  are  serving 
in  the  United  States  optional  instead  of 
compulsory.  I  want  to  explain  the  rea- 
son for  the  bUl  and  the  solution  pre- 
sented by  the  bin. 

The  United  Nations  has  its  own  social 
security  system.  It  Is  mandatory.  Some 
676  US.  cltlaens.  three-quarters  of  the 
VS.  citizens  employed  by  the  U.N..  are 
compelled  against  their  preference  to  set 
aside  more  than  12  percent — in  the  near 
future  it  will  be  more  than  15  percent — 
of  their  net  income  for  both  UN.  and 
U.S.  social  seeiurlty  purposes.  These 
people  are  being  required  to  pay  for 
more  protection  than  they  need. 

These  emplosrees  object  to  being  sub- 
ject to  two  mandatory  security  programs. 
U.S.  social  seearlty  and  the  VH.  pro- 
gram. Coordtoatlon  of  the  two  retire- 
ment plans  is  Impossible,  as  long  as  both 
of  them  provide  for  mandatory  coverage. 

The  U.N.  cannot  alter  Its  social  se- 
curity program  without  adverse  effect  on 
the  many  non-U£.  staff  members  serv- 
ing   that   multinational    body   with   no 


home-nation  program  equivalent  to  U.S. 
sodal  seevrlty. 

The  proposed  bill  makes  participation 
In  the  VS.  social  security  program  by 
these  employees  nonmandatory.  This  is 
done  by  amending  the  operating  defini- 
tions for  self -employment  to  add  an  ex- 
emption clause  for  U.S.  cltisens  employed 
in  the  United  States  by  certain  interna- 
tional organizations.  Under  the  pro- 
posed amendment  these  employees  may 
opt  out  of  the  U.S.  tax.  Their  election 
to  file  a  certificate  of  withdrawal  from 
the  U.S.  social  security  program  extends 
1  earning  year  after  this  bill  comes  into 
effect. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  support  thLs 
bill. 


PROVIDING  MORE  ADEQUATE  FI- 
NANCING OP  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT SYSTEM  AND  RAILROAD 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

SYSTEM 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced today  a  bill  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937.  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act.  the  Railroad 
Unemplojonent  Insurance  Act.  and  the 
Temporary  Extended  Railroad  Unem- 
plosrment  Insurance  Benefits  Act  of  1961 
to  increase  the  creditable  and  taxable 
compensation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  provide 
more  adequate  financing  of  the  railroad 
retirement  system  which  has  an  actuarial 
deficit  of  $77  million  a  year  or  1  79  per- 
cent of  taxable  payroll,  and  the  railroad 
unemployment  insurance  system  which 
has  an  actual  accounting  deficiency  of 
more  than  $300  million. 

The  bill  would  improve  the  financial 
condition  of  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem by  amending  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  and  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Tax  Act  to  increase  the  maximum 
monthly  creditable  and  taxable  com- 
pensation with  resp>ect  to  the  railroad 
retirement  system  from  $400  to  $450  for 
each  employee.  This  amendment  would 
net  the  railroad  retirement  account 
about  $31  million  a  year  on  a  level  basis. 
The  additional  revenue  to  the  system 
would  amount  to  about  $71  million  a  year 
on  a  level  basis,  and  the  cost  of  addi- 
tional benefits  resulting  from  the  in- 
crease in  the  compensation  base  would 
be  about  $40  million  a  year  on  a  level 
basis.  The  difference  between  the  two— 
$71  million,  $40  million,  or  $31  million- 
would  reduce  the  deficit  from  $77  million 
to  $46  million  a  year  on  a  level  basis. 

The  bill  would  revise  the  provisions 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  crediting  of  military  service 
toward  benefits  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act.  These  amendments  will 
remove  the  objections  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  appropriations  of  amounts 
totaling  al)out  $160  million  now  due  the 
railroad  retirement  system  for  credits  for 


military  service  rendered  in  the  past. 
Such  appropriations  to  the  railroad  re- 
tirement account  would  net  the  railroad 
retirement  system  about  $5  million  a 
year  on  a  level  basis.  This  would  reduce 
the  deficit  further  by  $5  million  a  year — 
$46  million  minus  $5  million — to  $41 
million. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  retain  as  a 
minimum  guarantee  the  present  3-per- 
cent interest  rate  on  special  obligations 
issued  to  the  railroad  retirement  account 
and  provide  a  new  formula  for  determin- 
ing the  interest  rates  on  such  special 
obligations.  This  formula  would  provide 
a  yield  in  line  with  current  market  yields 
on  marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  which  do  not  mature  before  3 
years.  In  addition,  the  bill  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  convert, 
upon  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  the  pres- 
ent 3  percent  special  obligations  into 
special  obligations  bearing  Interest  rates 
determined  under  the  new  formula.  This 
formula  is  substantially  the  same  as  is 
provided  for  other  trust  funds. 

These  amendments  would  result  in  the 
railroad  retirement  account  receiving  an 
additional  $25  million  a  year  on  a  level 
basis.  This  would  further  reduce  the 
deficit  from  $77  million  a  year  to — $77 
million  minus  $31  million  minus  $5  mil- 
lion minus  $25  million — $16  million  a 
year  on  a  level  basis. 

Upon  the  enactment  of  the  bill  it  will 
be  appropriate  for  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  to  assume  that  the  special 
Treasury  obligations  in  the  railroad  re- 
tirement account  would  earn  interest  at 
the  rate  of  3.43  percent  on  a  level  basis. 
This  3.43-percent  rate  includes  0.05  per- 
cent from  the  retention  of  the  3 -percent 
minimum  guarantee  and  0.07  percent 
from  the  immediate  conversion  of  the 
present  3-percent  special  obligations  into 
special  obligations  bearing  interest  rates 
determined  under  the  new  formula 
Were  it  not  for  these  two  provisions,  the 
board  would  have  to  assume  an  interest 
rate  on  such  si>ecial  obligations  of  3.31 
percent  instead  of  3.43;  and  this  would 
result  in  a  projected  loss  to  the  railroad 
retirement  account  of  $8  million  a  year. 

The  proposal  in  the  bill  to  provide  the 
railroad  retirement  system  with  a  guar- 
anteed rate  of  3  percent  on  interest 
earned  by  Its  special  obligations  is  clear- 
ly in  accordance  with  a  congressional 
policy  of  long  standing.  Such  minimum 
guarantee  has  been  in  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  since  1937  when  the  pre- 
vailing investment  yield  on  general  Gov- 
ernment obligations  was  well  below  this 
rate.  The  railroad  retirement  system 
has  reduced  considerably  the  cost  of  the 
Government's  relief  program,  during  the 
depression  years  1937-40.  by  paying 
then  in  benefits  to  railroad  employees 
$282  million  more  than  was  paid  by  the 
social  security  system.  The  3-percent 
floor  on  the  interest  rates  to  be  earned 
by  the  special  obligations  in  the  railroad 
retirement  account  was  apparently  the 
congressional  recognition  of  this  bur- 
den—through high  taxes — on  railroad 
employers  and  employees,  which,  in  turn, 
reduced  the  cost  of  the  Federal  relief 
program.  This  longstanding  congres- 
.sional  policy  of  providing  a  3-percent 
floor  on  the  interest  to  be  earned  by  the 
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special  obligations  in  the  railroad  re- 
tiiement  account,  should  not  be  nullified 
simply  because  the  Congress  would  xujw 
provide  the  special  obligations  in  th« 
railroad  retirement  account  with  the 
same  formula  for  earning  interest  rates 
as  it  provided  for  other  trust  funds. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  for  Immedi- 
ate conversion  of  the  special  3-percent 
obligations  now  in  the  railrocul  retire- 
ment account  into  special  obligations 
bearing  interest  rates  determined  under 
the  new  formula  is  reasonable  and  equi- 
table. The  rates  of  interest  earned  by 
obligations  newly  issued  to  the  social 
security  system  and  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  are  determined  from 
obligations  having  4  or  more  years  to 
run,  while  the  rates  provided  in  the  bill 
for  the  special  obligations  in  the  railroad 
retirement  account  would  be  determined 
from  obligations  having  3  or  mare  years 
to  run.  This  places  the  railroad  retire- 
ment funds  at  a  disadvantage  In  com- 
parison with  the  other  funds.  Moreover, 
for  the  past  7  or  8  years  the  Federal 
Government  has  gained  at  the  expense 
of  the  railroad  retirement  system  from 
paying  only  3  percent  on  the  special  ob- 
ligations in  the  railroad  retirement  ac- 
count when  it  paid  more  than  that  on 
funds  borrowed  through  general  obliga- 
tions. 

The  equities  are  clearly  In  favor  of  re- 
taining in  the  bill  the  provisions  for  the 
3 -percent  minimum  guarantee  and  for 
the  Immediate  conversion  of  the  3-per- 
cent special  obligations  now  in  the  rail- 
road retirement  account  into  special  ob- 
ligations bearing  interest  determined  un- 
der the  new  formula. 

The  bill  would  improve  the  financial 
condition  of  the  railroad  unemployment 
insurance  system  by  increasing  the  maxi- 
mum contributicm  rate  for  the  system 
from  3^4  to  4  percent,  effecUve  with 
respect  to  compensation  paid  after  De- 
cember 31, 1963.  The  additional  revenue 
to  the  system  from  this  amendment 
would  be  $10.8  million  a  year. 

Next,  the  bill  would  amend  section  3  of 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act  to  increase  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation for  a  base  year  required  tar  an 
employee  to  qualify  for  benefits  fiom 
$500  to  $750  and,  if  the  employee  is  a 
new  entrant  into  the  system,  such  com- 
pensation must  be  paid  with  req^ect  to 
not  less  than  7  months  In  the  base  year. 
The  savings  to  the  system  from  this 
amendment  would  amount  to  about  $6 
million  a  year. 

The  bill  would  amend  section 
4(a^2 1  (i)  of  the  Railroad  Unemploymait 
Insurance  Act  to  revise  the  provisions 
of  the  act  with  respect  to  disquallflca- 
tion  for  days  of  unemployment  of  em- 
ployees who  voluntarily  leave  work.  The 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  disqualify  em- 
ployees for  more  days  which  would 
otherwise  be  days  of  unemployment  for 
which  benefits  would  be  payable.  "ITie 
savings  to  the  system  from  this  amend- 
ment would  amount  to  about  $34S  million 
a  year. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  provide  sufB- 
cient  funds  for  administration  of  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 
The  amendments  to  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  would  Im- 


prove the  financial  condition  of  the  rail- 
road imemployment  insurance  system 
by— ^10.8  million  plus  $6  million  plus 
$8.6  million — about  $20.3  million  a  year. 
It  is  expected  that  these  improvements 
will  make  unnecessary  further  borrow- 
ing of  funds  from  the  railroad  retire- 
ment account  for  the  payment  of 
benefits  under  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  and  will  leave  some 
excess  of  funds  to  begin  a  gradual  re- 
pasrment  of  the  more  than  $300  million 
the  system  owes  the  railroad  retirement 
aocoimt.  It  Is  highly  important  that  the 
need  for  borrowing  funds  from  the 
railroad  retirement  account  be  brought 
to  an  end.  In  addition,  these  amend- 
ments will  make  available  sufficient  funds 
for  administration  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
this  bill  is  of,  for,  and  by  the  railroad 
Industry.  It  has  been  carefully  worked 
out  as  the  result  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads, representing  substantially  all  class 
1  railroads  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, representing  approximately  250 
common  carriers  by  railroad,  on  the  one 
bajoA,  and  the  Railway  Labor  Executives' 
Association,  representing  substantially 
all  railroad  employees  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  other.  It  is  indeed  grati- 
fying that  in  the  midst  of  the  current 
disagreements  between  representatives  of 
railroad  labor  and  railroad  management, 
they  are  in  complete  agreement  on  this 
bill  to  improve  the  financial  condition 
of  the  railroad  retirement  system  and 
the  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
system. 

I  was  very  pleased  when  by  a  joint  let- 
ter of  a  few  days  ago  these  three  railroad 
organizations  requested  me  to  introduce 
this  bill  and  I  am  indeed  very  glad  to 
do  so. 

TWENTY-FIVE  STATES  RECEIVE 
FOREIGN  AID  ORDERS  IN  EXCESS 
OF  $1  MILLION  IN  7  MONTHS 

Mr.  MAT8UNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  t^e 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAT8UNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  80  percent  of  foreign 
aid  dollars  is  spent  right  here  in  our  own 
Uhlted  States.  The  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  has  reported  that 
during  the  first  7  months  of  this  year,  25 
States  received  procurement  orders  in  ex- 
cess of  $1  million  each  under  the  U.S. 
foreign  aid  program.  These  States  are: 
New  Yori:,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania. 
Ohio,  Texas,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Michi- 
gan, Maryland.  California,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Flor- 
ida. Georgia,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri. North  Carolina,  South  Candlna, 
Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin. 


Private  firms  in  47  of  the  50  States 
shared  in  $175,398,616  worth  of  orders 
recorded  during  the  period  from  Janu- 
ary through  July  1963.  The  total  rep- 
resents procurement  directly  traceable 
to  the  State  of  production.  For  this 
reason  and  for  the  further  reason  that 
reporting  is  based  on  letter-of-credit 
transactions  exceeding  $10,000,  the  fig- 
ure is  far  less  than  the  full  national  total 
of  AID-financed  business.  The  geo- 
graphic impact  of  such  purchases  are, 
however,  indicated. 

The  orders  cover  a  wide  variety  of  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  products  and 
materials  purchased  in  developing  coun- 
tries for  use  in  particular  projects  or 
promoting  economic  growth.  Purchases 
are  financed  by  U.S.  development  loans 
or  grants,  terms  of  which  direct  most 
procurement  to  American  suppliers. 

Value  of  orders  recorded  during  the 
month  of  July  was  $28,852,373.  Leading 
States  last  month  were  Maryland  with 
a  $3.9  million  total  consisting  largely  of 
iron  and  steel  orders.  New  York  with  $3.2 
million  total  from  a  wide  range  of  indus- 
trial orders,  and  Mississippi  whose  $2.9 
million  total  involves  a  large  order  for 
fertilizer  materiaL 

Amoimts  for  all  States  in  July  and 
the  first  7  months  of  this  year  are  pre- 
sented in  the  table  below: 

U.S.  commodity  procurement  under  foreign 
»id  program 

[DolaiUxl   listinc  of  cities   and   todlvidoal  firms   not 
available] 


Stair  of  product  ion 

July  1963 

Cumulative 
JanuMT-July 

.\lahania      

$1,841,704.40 
41,506.16 
ll,80aS8 

$5,366,706.96 

304,347.20 

87, 317. 82 

6.799.66 

6,654.673.74 

1,348,670  53 

2^034.016.41 

336.929.76 

3. 278. 166. 02 

2. 309. 663. 03 

^|f^<ik>t 

A  rirona , 

A  rb&n<uui 

California .. 

731,28S.M 

16,706.43 

876, 189. 16 

104,gl&U 

3,477.30 

46,720.00 

Colorado 

Connecticut . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorjria 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

16, 46a  64 

9,672,17161 

4,394,737.71 

6<a,68&8e 

106,863.78 

936,430.31 

6,3*4.436.48 

8,410.00 

8,600,430.39 

14.721,167.16 

8,782,063.74 

696,876.02 

8,178,986.81 

1,234.918.01 

134,000.00 

8,968  00 

Illinois 

1,475,163.76 

27«,0M.06 

41,10163 

6,867.34 

61,447.48 

1,668,727.42 

Iowa 

fCar^K^ 

Kentucky      .      

T^ll^ATIlk     , 

Maine 

Mnrylfuid 

3,067,600.80 

474,613.76 

l,Mtt,  060.77 

3i,oao.o7 

3,004,266.00 
146,267.02 

Massachusetts 

Michigan „ 

M<nn<>4l'>t.A 

M  ^siiBiippt 

MIssour  " ...... 

Montana 

NAhnutkn      

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

2,040  00 

New  Jersey 

1,460,067.16 

9,416,636.83 
183.070  61 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

3.287.677.06 

36,472,001.13 
1,080.099  14 

North  Carolina.- 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

2,500,707.78 
330, 104 .21 

43,714.26 
722.217.33 

35,600.84 
147,043.81 

10,476,864.84 
964.016  46 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

646,111.67 
14  110  798  67 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Lsland 

187  443  30 

South  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

1,341,477.80 
1^439  80 

Tennessee 

633,212  10 

Texas 

2,168,083.92 
^  600 .00 

10,474,212  87 

Utah 

130,606.68 

Vermont 

46,650  32 

Viririnja 

468,675.87 
743, 171 .60 
6ft3,6r.83 
171,027.42 
3.041 .96 

1,648,937  89 

WaffhinglAn 

4.727.383  68 

West  Virginia 

3.371.826  67 

WtooonslB 

1,900,840  37 

11,127  70 

ToUI 

38,883,373.60 

17^»Be,61fl.86 
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FORKION  AID  BILL 


Ttie  8PKAKBI.  UkMler  preTlous  order 
of  the  Boom,  the  gmtlemaa  from  Mln- 
neaot*  (Mr.  FtAsnl  Is  reoo«nlaed  for  90 
minutes. 

Mr.  FRASSR  lir.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Hooae  WM  pstvUeted  to  hear  a  num- 
ber of  our  coDe— net  dlacxiss  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  They  dlicuaeed  at  length  cer- 
tain questlona  wfaleh  have  been  raised 
about  the  proffrmm.  and  demonstrated 
that  we  are  maklnf  progress  In  achieving 
our  objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  Congress  are  con- 
sldertac  this  year  approprlaUons  toUl- 
ln«  $50  billion  to  MCtire  the  defense  of 
our  Natkm.  There  Is  no  higher  nor  more 
pressing  conoem  for  this  Congress  than 
to  provide  the  military  strength  neces- 
sary to  deter  MSresslon  against  us.  We 
have  met  and  are  continuing  to  meet 
this  challenge  meeessfuUy. 

Nevertheless*  the  requirements  for  an 
adequate  military  establl&hment  are  con- 
tinually fhftT*f<»*g  as  the  world  changes. 
Countries  rise  and  fall  in  their  capacity 
to  make  war,  alliances  shift  and  the  bal- 
ance of  power  Is  constantly  in  flux.  The 
number  of  nations  which  today  are  capa- 
ble of  engaging  in  modem  warfare  is 
limited.  There  are  only  two  major 
nuclear  powers,  and  we  have,  for  the  time 
being,  stnick  an  uneasy  balance  of  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  Is  changing 
every  day.  Before  too  many  years  there 
will  be  more  natloos  capable  of  engaging 
in  modem  warfare.  The  newly  Inde- 
pendent and  underdeveloped  countries  of 
this  world  will  be  growing  stronger. 
Thus  we  most  think  about  our  Nation's 
security,  not  Just  In  the  context  of  the 
military  and  economic  power  which  ex- 
ists today,  but  aln  in  the  context  of  the 
emerging  patterns  which  will  result  from 
a  changing  world.  We  have  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  world's  populaUon.  We  can- 
not live  and  survive  alone  In  a  hostile 
world.  The  Independence  and  freedom 
of  other  ixatioDs  must  be  of  direct  con- 
cern to  us. 

Our  national  security,  therefore,  re- 
quires that  we  seek  to  influence  the 
chaining  patterns  so  as  to  create  a  fa- 
vorable environment  in  the  world — an 
environment  which  is  not  hostile  but 
friendly  to  the  concepts  of  freedom  and 
Indepcsidenoe. 

Tills  Is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  the  United  States  must  continue  in 
partnership  with  Its  allies  to  provide 
assistance  to  other  nations  of  the  world. 
This  Is  why  I  stronf  iy  support  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1963.  I  believe 
that  this  progrun  together  with  the  food- 
for-peace  program  and  the  Peace  Corps 
and  related  programs  provide  the  only 
tools  with  which  the  Executive  can  seek 
to  influence  and  shape  events  abroad.  It 
would  be  tragic  for  us  to  abandon  this 
effort  and  thus  default  to  the  Commu- 
nist efforts  to  spread  their  system 
throughout  the  wrarld. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moorhxaj)]. 

Mr.  MOORHBAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
First  I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  careful  and  penetrating 


analysis  of  our  foreign  aid  program.  I 
think  he  Is  rendering,  as  he  has  done 
since  be  Joined  this  group,  a  real  service 
not  only  to  the  Congress  but  to  the  Na- 
tion as  welL  I  think  that  the  gentleman 
has  been  very  timely  in  bringing  this 
problem  of  foreign  akl  to  our  attention 
when  we  consider  that  the  foreign  aid 
bill  will  be  before  us  next  week 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  that  suc- 
cess has  a  thousand  fathers  and  failure 
is  an  orphan. 

Annually,  the  foreign  aid  bill  Ls  given 
orphan  treatment  by  the  US  Congress. 

Is  this  because  the  program  ha.s  been 
a  failure  or  is  it  because  its  recipients 
are  not  voting  constituents? 

As  we  consider  the  foreign  aid  bill  next 
week  and  consider  whether  or  not  It  Is  a 
successful  weapon  in  the  cold  war.  let  us 
not  look  exclusively  to  the  turmoil  of  the 
present  but  with  the  perspective  of  his- 
tory. Let  us  see  where  foreign  aid  made 
the  vital  difference. 

Japan.  Israel,  and  many  countries  in 
Europe  can  be  pointed  out  as  success- 
fully completed  foreign  aid  programs. 
However,  the  most  dramatic  analogy  to 
today's  troubled  situations  Is  the  nation 
of  Greece  in  1948. 

In  the  fall  of  1946.  Greece,  a  small 
nation  with  limited  resources,  but  a  love 
of  freedom  that  has  stretched  across 
2.000  years  and  more,  was  in  desperate 
straits.  She  had  been  at  war  almost 
continuously  since  1940.  She  had  al- 
most no  funds  to  maintain  her  Govern- 
ment, feed  her  people,  and  fight  the 
threat  of  a  Communist-directed  guerrilla 
war.  All  of  her  major  ports  were  de- 
stroyed, as  were  90  percent  of  her  rail- 
roads. Only  138  ships  of  all  kinds  were 
left  in  the  Greek  coounerclal  fleet,  which 
before  the  war  numbered  10  times  that 
many.  National  income  was  41  percent 
and  industrial  production  35  percent  of 
prewar  rates.  The  country's  economy 
was  being  engulfed  by  inflation. 

Communist  guerrillas  had  started  an 
all-out  civil  war  as  part  of  a  drive  to 
take  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran.  Neigh- 
boring Communist  nations  gave  them 
heavy  support.  Guerrillas  moved  freely 
over  the  borders  into  Yugoslavia,  Al- 
bania, and  Bulgaria.  At  the  height  of 
the  conflict.  Communist  guerrillas  pene- 
trated to  within  20  miles  of  Athens  and 
raided  the  outskirts  of  Salonika. 

As  Greece's  situation  became  more 
desperate,  her  means  for  handling  it 
were  diminishing.  The  relief  provided 
by  UNRRA  ended  in  December  1946 
The  military  and  economic  assistance 
provided  by  the  British  was  inadequate 
and  the  British  had  advised  us  they 
would  not  be  able  to  continue  their  aid 
any  longer.  The  decision  to  aid  Greece 
was  squarely  up  to  the  United  States. 
Fortunately,  those  in  power  knew  what 
the  collapse  of  Greece  would  mean  to 
the  free  world.  On  March  12.  1947. 
President  Truman  came  before  the  Con- 
gress to  rally  the  country  behind  what 
came  to  be  called  the  "Truman  doc- 
trine." Congress  responded  to  the  call 
by  approving  $400  million  in  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  the  flrst  ship- 
ments of  military  and  civilian  supplies 
arrived  in  Greece  in  August  of  that  year. 


The  Communist  gueiTilla  superiority  In 
weapons  was  lost.  American  military 
advisers,  headed  by  Gen.  James  A.  van 
Fleet,  soon  arrived  to  help  In  the  Greek 
national  army's  training  program.  As 
in  Vietnam  today,  American  troops 
worked  closely  with  national  forces  both 
in  training  camps  and  In  the  field,  shar- 
ing the  hardship  and.  on  many  occa- 
sions, exposing  themselves  to  enemy  gun- 
fire. 

Titos  break  with  Moscow  closed  the 
border  to  Insurgents  suid  speeded  the 
Upping  of  the  scales.  The  rest  was 
largely  a  mopping-up  operation. 

The  guerrilla  war  had  taken  a  heavy 
economic  and  human  toll,  and  the  ask 
of  rebuilding  was  greater  In  1949  than 
at  the  end  of  World  War  H. 

Economic  aid  took  over  where  military 
aid  left  off.  With  UJ8.  help,  a  broad 
program  of  economic  rehabilitation  and 
development  began.  The  results  speak 
for  themselves. 

Over  the  p*ist  10  years  the  gross  na- 
tional product  in  Greece  has  risen  at  an 
annual  rate  of  6  percent.  Per  capita 
income  has  grown  more  than  5  percent 
a  year.  Between  1950  and  1961.  agricul- 
tural output  rose  73  percent  and  indus- 
trial production  150  percent. 

In  1961.  Greece  was  still  importing 
more  than  she  exported,  but  the  $195 
million  trade  deficit  was  more  than 
covered  by  remittances  from  emigrants 
and  the  inflow  of  private  capital  and  In- 
tergovernment  lo«ms.  I  would  say  here 
that  no  group  has  been  more  helpful  to 
their  loved  ones  left  behind  than  our 
10,000  Greek  people  In  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Their  leaders  have  also  been 
very  active  In  civic  and  community 
enterprises. 

To  continue.  Mr.  Speaker,  total  U.S. 
aid  to  Greece  has  equaled  18  percent  of 
gross  Investment  for  the  period  1950-61 
and  accounts  for  37  percent  of  the  net 
inflow  of  foreign  capital  during  the 
period.  Aid  from  the  United  States  was 
highest  between  1949  and  1953.  averag- 
ing roughly  $140  million  a  year.  Since 
then  It  has  dropped  steadily;  both  devel- 
opment grants  and  technical  assistance 
programs  were  ended  as  of  June  1962. 

Military  aid  from  the  United  Stetes 
has  equaled  economic  assistance  in 
amount,  and  released  Greek  resources  for 
development  rather  than  defense  sup- 
port 

A  .steady  Increase,  since  1956.  in  do- 
mestic savings  and  the  opening  of  new 
sources  of  external  financing  and  re- 
duced Greek  dependence  on  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  finance  its  continued  growth.  If 
the  Greek  economy  can  continue  Its  past 
rate  of  growth,  the  ratio  of  domestic 
savings  to  total  Investment  should  also 
improve  and  the  country  should  continue 
to  attract  foreign  capital. 

It  Is  to  the  advantage  of  American 
business  to  help  these  nations  strengthen 
their  economy.  For  example,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  has  approved,  since 
the  war.  a  total  of  $33.3  million  of  loans 
in  Greece.  Of  that  amount  $16.8  million 
have  actually  been  disbursed  with  the 
provision  that  only  American  equipment 
and  goods  may  be  purchased  with  this 
money.    Six  million  dollars  have  already 
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been  paid  back  in  hard  currency  and, 
here  is  the  kicker.  $5.8  mUllon  has  been 
repaid  In  the  form  of  Interest  and  com- 
missions. This  $58  million  Is  a  very 
healthy  sign  for  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation  for  we  may  expect  to 
see  this  continued  in  a  positive  way  as 
more  and  more  of  our  loans  come  due. 
Greece  by  now  will  receive  no  more 
grants  but  will  enable  us  to  continue  in 
our  position  as  banker  of  the  world  by 
applying  for  hsuxl  loans. 

U.S.  aid  was  the  prelude  to  the  closer 
identification  of  Greece  with  the  free 
world  and  with  Western  Europe.  As  the 
Greek  Government  said  In  memorandum 
to  the  U.S.  Government,  "without  your 
assistance,  the  maintenance  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  would  have  been 
problematic."  Greece  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  NATO  since  the  fall  of  1951.  She 
was  also  admitted  to  the  Common  Mar- 
ket in  January  1963,  as  an  associate 
member,  and  plans  are  being  laid  for  a 
Greek  aid  consortium. 

Greece  today  has  not  changed  its  place 
on  the  map.  It  Is  still  an  outpost  of 
freedom.  It  is  meeting  its  NATO  obliga- 
tions. It  spends,  for  a  small  country,  an 
unusually  large  part  of  Its  budget  for 
defense.  Yet  its  cost  per  man  is  only 
one-tenth  that  of  what  It  would  take 
the  United  States  to  station  a  man  there. 
It  maintains  a  well-trained  army  and 
air  force  and  a  small  but  citable  navy. 
The  percentage  of  their  country's  man- 
power in  uniform  is  the  highest  In  NATO 
and  even  tops  the  United  States.  There 
was  no  question  of  her  absolute  and 
complete  support  during  the  Cuban 
crisis. 

Greece  is  a  good  example  of  the  re- 
sults which  can  be  achieved  by  foreign^ 
aid.  We  sometimes  despair  about  the 
.seeming  lack  of  progress  in  helping  coun- 
tries to  become  self-supporting.  Yet 
who  would  have  thought  that  within  the 
span  of  15  years,  Greece  not  only  would 
have  escaped  the  yoke  of  communism 
but  made  such  remarkable  strides  in 
economic  development.  Foreign  aid 
made  the  vital  difference. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  excellent  presentation  of 
one  of  the  real  success  stories  of  oiir 
foreign-aid  policy.  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  has  recognized  the  value  of 
this  program  by  his  actions  in  the  past. 
I  think  that  this  story  he  has  told  us 
today  adds  to  the  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  should  like 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  Gill  1. 

Mr.  GILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
we  are  scheduled  to  consider  foreign  aid. 
This  is  a  bad  year  for  the  foreign  aid 
program.  It  has  no  constituents  as 
such;  its  effect  is  Indirect  and  little 
understood;  it  is  an  easy  flrst  victim  of 
any  economy  drive. 

The  purpose  of  these  remariu  is  to 
demonstrate  In  a  small  way  that  foreign 
aid  is  not  only  a  himianitarian  effort,  but 
also  an  essential  tool  of  our  foralgn 
policy.  If  you  disregard  human  yaloes. 
this  is  the  way  we  wage  a  oidd  war. 


Tliere  are  those  who  coxinsel  nuclear 
war  to  solve  our  problems,  but  fortu- 
nately they  are  few  and  beyond  the 
fringe;  there  are  those  who  counsel  sur- 
render, and  happily  they  are  of  little 
Importance.  The  only  alternative  we 
have  Is  active  and  effective  competition 
with  the  Communist  bloc,  largely  on  ttie 
world  economic  front.  This  economic 
warfare,  if  you  will,  would  have  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  some  form  regardless  of 
whether  we  have  an  AID  program  or  not. 
It  so  happens  that  AID  is  our  weapon  at 
the  moment.  Let  us  use  it  sensibly  and 
well.  First,  let  us  try  to  understand  it. 
Now  to  specifics.  I  hoj>e  to  spend  the 
next  few  minutes  exploring  In  more  de- 
tail aid  to  India — one  of  the  largest  and 
most  Important  of  our  AID  programs. 

We  may  expect  that  the  attack  on 
foreign  aid  as  such  will  center  on  India. 
Why?  India  is  an  easy  mark.  We  know 
little  about  this  country.  There  are  few 
voters  of  Indian  extraction.  India's 
foreign  policy,  at  least  until  very  re- 
cently, has  made  us  extremely  uneasy. 
Many  have  neither  tmderstood  nor  ap- 
proved their  neutralism.  It  was  easy  to 
use  the  black  or  white  approach  in  for- 
eign relations  and  say,  "If  they  are  not 
for  us  they  must  be  against  us."  It  is 
also  possible  that  some  of  us  subcon- 
sciously recoil  from  the  thought  of  a 
nation  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dark- 
skinned  people.  Of  course,  there  are 
others  whose  adverse  reactions  are 
sparked  by  an  Indian  government  that 
often  speaks  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
Fabian  Socialists. 

While  aid  to  Indian  is  easy  to  attack — 
and  such  attacks  may  even  be  worth 
votes  at  home — ^we  cannot  overlook  the 
vital  Importance  of  this  tremendous 
nation  in  the  world  and  particularly  In 
Asia.  Here  is  a  subcontinent  with  450 
million  souls,  whose  numbers  are  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  9.5  million  people  per 
year.  Here  is  15  percent  of  the  world's 
people;  here  are  half  of  the  people  in 
non-Commimlst  Asia. 

India  Is  destined  to  become  a  massive 
economic  pivot  between  the  West  and 
Communist  China.  It  has  a  mixed 
economy.  Private  production  is  85  per- 
cent of  Its  total  production.  Those  who 
repeat  the  cant  of  private  enterprise 
should  note  that  only  84.2  percent  of  our 
country's  total  production  is  private. 
Taiwan,  often  the  darling  of  those  who 
disapprove  of  socialist  inclined  foreign 
countries,  has,  according  to  Fortime 
magaslne,  only  about  60  percent  of  its 
total  investment  in  the  private  sector. 
However,  today  the  economy  of  India  is 
tiny  by  our  standards.  Her  gross  na- 
tional product  was  only  $36  billion  in 
1960 — about  7  percent  of  our  GNP  that 
year. 

Politically,  India  is  a  democracy  In  the 
Western  sense.  Perhaps  Its  greatest 
legacy  from  the  British  has  been  a  dem- 
ocratic political  structure  and  a  work- 
able civil  service.  Over  half  of  India's 
eligible  voters  cast  their  ballot  in  the 
1M3  election — a  tronendous  achieve- 
ment considering  India's  24-percent  level 
of  literacy  and  her  diversity.  India's 
Judicial  systOB,  like  ours,  draws  from  the 


Anglo-Saxon  concept  of  individual 
rights;  there  are  not  many  naUons  in 
Asia,  or  In  the  world  for  that  matter, 
about  which  the  same  can  be  said. 

The  democratic  trend  in  Indian  poli- 
tics has  been  strong  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  dominant  Congress  Party,  in 
the  first  general  election  in  1952,  won 
362  out  of  489  seats  in  the  lower  House 
of  Parliament;  the  Commimlsts  won  16 
seats  and  a  variety  of  parties  the  bal- 
ance. In  the  second  election  in  1957 
the  picture  was  similar:  The  Congress 
Party  took  371  out  of  494  seats,  the 
Commiuiists  took  27,  and  the  balance 
went  to  other  minor  groups.  In  the  last 
or  1962  election  the  picture  was  roughly 
similar  with  the  Congress  Party  taking 
almost  three -fourths  of  the  seats  and 
the  Communist  Party  taking  only  29. 

The  attitude  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment toward  the  Communist  Party  of 
India  Is  instructive.  In  1948  to  1950, 
when  the  "line"  of  the  Indian  Commu- 
nist was  armed  violence,  the  Nehru  gov- 
ernment suppressed  the  violence  with 
determination  and,  at  one  time,  had  be- 
tween 4,000  and  5,000  Communist  lead- 
ers In  Jail.  In  1957  when  the  Commu- 
nists, though  they  had  only  35  percent 
of  the  vote,  split  the  opposition  and 
gained  control  of  the  state  government 
of  the  State  of  Kerala,  the  efforts  of 
Nehru  and  the  citizens  of  the  State  led 
to  the  collapse  and  dismissal  of  the  Com- 
munist State  government  In  1959  and 
their  subsequent  defeat  at  the  polls  the 
following  year. 

Of  course  it  Is  common  knowledge  now 
that  the  Communist  Party  of  India  is 
not  only  in  disrepute  because  of  the  Chi- 
nese invasion  but  badly  split  because  of 
the  current  ideological  diq^ute  between 
China  and  Russia.  They  will  continue 
to  be  a  threat,  but  their  main  haipeB  of 
siiccess  lie  in  either  a  Chinese  military 
victory  or  in  internal  economic  collapse 
of  India.  If  the  present  Oovemment  of 
India,  hopefully  with  our  help,  main- 
tains its  present  vigor,  the  chances  of 
either  occurrence  are  limited. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  the  pres- 
ervation and  development  of  this  new 
nation,  in  its  present  pattern,  is  one  of 
the  most  Important  tadcs  in  the  free 
world  today.  You  may  choose  the  hu- 
manitarian reason  that  we  should  raise 
the  hopes  and  the  lives  of  450  million 
people  from  the  slough  of  poverty,  fam- 
ine and  disease;  you  may  choose  the 
selfish  national  reason  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  allow  almost  half  a  billion  peo- 
ple to  slip  behind  the  Communist  cur- 
tain. You  may  choose  what  reason  you 
wUl,  but  the  answer  is  still  ttie  same: 
we  must  participate  in  the  devel(vment 
of  India. 

What  are  we  being  asked  to  do?  Sim- 
ply put,  we  are  being  asked  to  contribute 
to  the  building  of  India's  basic  tools  so 
that  she  may  stand  firmly  on  her  own 
economic  feet;  we  are  being  asked  to 
insure  against  her  possible  collapse  as  a 
nati<m  in  the  face  of  serious  Chinese 
pressure;  we  are  being  asked  to  promote 
her  political  independence  so  that  she 
will  not  fall  under  the  domination  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.    If  we  fail  in  any  respect. 
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FCmSXON  AID  BILL 


The  SPXAXBR.  TTnder  prerlouB  order 
of  the  Boom.  Ilie  gentleman  from  Mln- 
neeoto  (Mr.  FftAsnl  is  reeo«nlaed  for  60 
mlnulee. 

Mr.  PRASBi.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Hooae  WM  prMleged  to  hear  a  num- 
ber of  our  eoOeacues  discuss  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  They  dlseuseed  at  length  cer- 
tain questtona  wfaleh  have  been  raised 
about  the  procram,  and  demonstrated 
that  we  are  making  progress  In  achieving 
our  objectlvea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Congress  are  con- 
sidering this  year  appropriations  total- 
ing $50  MUten  to  sectire  the  defense  of 
our  Natkm.  There  is  no  higher  nor  more 
pressing  eonosni  for  this  Congress  than 
to  provide  the  military  strength  neces- 
sary to  deter  acsresslon  against  us.  We 
have  met  and  are  continuing  to  meet 
this  chalknfs  guccessfully. 

Neverthdeas.  the  requirements  for  an 
adequate  military  establishment  are  con- 
tinually ^y^^nging  as  the  world  changes. 
Countries  rise  and  fall  in  their  capacity 
to  make  war,  alliances  shift  and  the  bal- 
ance of  power  Is  constantly  in  flux.  The 
number  of  nations  which  today  are  capa- 
ble of  engaghig  in  modem  warfare  Is 
limited.  There  are  only  two  major 
nuelear  powers,  and  we  have,  for  the  time 
being,  struck  an  uneasy  balance  of  ixrwer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  Is  changing 
every  day.  Before  too  many  years  there 
will  be  more  nations  capable  of  engaging 
in  modem  warfare.  The  newly  inde- 
pendent and  underdeveloped  countries  of 
this  world  will  be  growing  stronger. 
Thus  we  most  think  about  our  Nation's 
security,  not  Just  in  the  context  of  the 
military  and  economic  power  which  ex- 
ists today,  but  also  in  the  context  of  the 
emerging  patterns  which  will  result  from 
a  changing  world.  We  have  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population.  We  can- 
not live  and  survive  alone  In  a  hostile 
world.  The  Indspendence  and  freedom 
of  other  natlostf  must  be  of  direct  con- 
cern to  us. 

Our  national  security,  therefore,  re- 
quires that  we  seek  to  influence  the 
changing  patterns  so  as  to  create  a  fa- 
vorable environment  in  the  world — an 
environment  which  Is  not  hostile  but 
friendly  to  the  concepts  of  freedom  and 
independcoice. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  the  United  States  must  continue  in 
partnership  with  its  allies  to  provide 
assistance  to  other  nations  of  the  world. 
This  Is  why  I  stnmgly  support  the  For- 
eign Assistanee  Act  of  1963.  I  believe 
that  this  program  together  with  the  food- 
for-peace  program  and  the  Peace  Corps 
and  related  programs  provide  the  only 
tools  with  which  the  Executive  can  seek 
to  influence  and  shm^e  events  abroad.  It 
would  be  tragic  for  us  to  abandon  this 
effort  and  thos  default  to  the  Commu- 
nist efforts  to  spread  their  system 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fnnn  Pennsytvmnia  (Mr.  Moorhiao]. 

Mr.  MOORHBAD.  Ur.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  genttanan  for  yielding  to  me. 
First  I  would  Ifte  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  vary  eareful  and  penetrating 


analysis  of  our  foreign  aid  program.  I 
think  he  is  rendering,  as  he  has  done 
since  be  Joined  this  group,  a  real  service 
not  only  to  the  Congress  but  to  the  Na- 
tion as  welL  I  think  that  the  gentleman 
has  been  very  timely  in  bringing  this 
problem  of  foreign  aid  to  our  attention 
when  we  consider  that  the  foreign  aid 
bill  will  be  before  us  next  week 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  that  suc- 
cess has  a  thousaiMl  fathers  and  failure 
is  an  orphan. 

Annually,  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  given 
orphan  treatment  by  the  U3  Congress. 

Is  tills  because  the  program  has  been 
a  failure  or  is  it  because  its  recipients 
are  not  voting  constltuenu? 

As  we  consider  the  foreign  aid  bill  next 
week  and  consider  whether  or  not  It  is  a 
successful  weapon  In  the  cold  war,  let  us 
not  look  exclusively  to  the  turmoil  of  the 
present  but  with  the  perspective  of  his- 
tory. Let  us  see  where  foreign  aid  made 
the  vital  difference. 

Japan,  Israel,  and  many  countries  In 
Europe  can  be  pointed  out  as  success- 
fully completed  foreign  aid  programs. 
However,  the  most  dramatic  analogy  to 
today's  troubled  situations  is  the  nation 
of  Greece  In  1M6. 

In  the  fall  of  1946.  Greece,  a  small 
nation  with  limited  resources,  but  a  love 
of  freedom  that  has  stretched  across 
2,000  years  and  more,  was  in  desperate 
straits.  She  had  been  at  war  almost 
continuously  since  1940.  She  had  al- 
most no  funds  to  maintain  her  Govern- 
ment, feed  her  people,  and  f^ght  the 
threat  of  a  Communist-directed  guerrilla 
war.  All  of  her  major  ports  were  de- 
stroyed, as  were  90  percent  of  her  rail- 
roads. Only  138  ships  of  all  kinds  were 
left  in  the  Greek  commercial  fleet,  which 
before  the  war  numbered  10  times  that 
many.  National  income  was  41  percent 
and  Industrial  production  35  percent  of 
prewar  rates.  The  country's  economy 
was  being  engulfed  by  Inflation. 

Communist  guerrillas  had  started  an 
all-out  civil  war  as  part  of  a  drive  to 
take  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran.  Neigh- 
boring Communist  nations  gave  them 
heavy  support.  Guerrillas  moved  freely 
over  the  borders  Into  Yugoslavia,  Al- 
bania, and  Bulgaria.  At  tlie  height  of 
the  conflict.  Communist  guerrillas  pene- 
trated to  within  20  miles  of  Athens  and 
raided  the  outskirts  of  SaloniJuL 

As  Greece's  situation  became  more 
desperate,  her  means  for  handling  it 
were  diminishing.  The  relief  provided 
by  UNRRA  ended  in  December  1946. 
The  military  and  economic  assistance 
provided  by  the  British  was  inadequate 
and  the  British  had  advised  us  they 
would  not  be  able  to  continue  their  aid 
any  longer.  The  decision  to  aid  Greece 
was  squarely  up  to  the  United  States. 
Fortunately,  those  in  power  knew  what 
the  collapse  of  Greece  would  mean  to 
the  free  world.  On  March  12.  1947, 
President  Truman  came  before  the  Con- 
gress to  rally  the  country  behind  what 
came  to  be  called  the  "Truman  doc- 
trine." Congress  responded  to  the  call 
by  approving  $400  million  In  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  the  first  ship- 
ments of  military  and  civilian  supplies 
arrived  In  Greece  in  August  of  that  year. 


The  Communist  guerrilla  superiority  in 
weapons  was  lost.  American  military 
advisers,  headed  by  Gen.  James  A.  van 
Fleet,  soon  arrived  to  help  In  the  Greek 
national  army's  training  program.  As 
in  Vietnam  today,  American  troops 
worked  closely  with  national  forces  both 
In  training  camps  and  in  the  field,  shar- 
ing the  hardship  and.  on  many  occa- 
sions, exposing  themselves  to  enemy  gun- 
fire. 

Titos  break  with  Moscow  closed  the 
border  to  Insurgents  and  speeded  the 
tipping  of  the  scales.  The  rest  was 
largely  a  mopplng-up  operation. 

The  guerrilla  war  had  taken  a  heavy 
economic  and  human  toll,  and  the  ask 
of  rebuilding  was  greater  In  1949  than 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Economic  aid  took  over  where  military 
aid  left  off.  With  TJB.  help,  a  broad 
program  of  economic  rehabilitation  and 
development  began.  The  results  speak 
for  themselves. 

Over  the  past  10  years  the  gross  na- 
tional product  In  Greece  has  risen  at  an 
annual  rate  of  6  percent.  Per  capita 
income  has  grown  more  than  5  percent 
a  year.  Between  1»50  and  1961.  agricul- 
tural output  rose  73  percent  and  indus- 
trial production  150  percent. 

In  1961.  Greece  was  still  Importing 
more  than  she  exported,  but  the  $195 
million  trade  deficit  was  more  than 
covered  by  remittances  from  emigrants 
and  the  inflow  of  private  capital  and  in- 
tergovernment  loans.  I  would  say  here 
that  no  group  has  been  more  helpful  to 
their  loved  ones  left  behind  than  our 
10,000  Greek  people  In  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Their  leaders  have  also  been 
very  active  in  civic  and  community 
enterprises. 

To  continue,  Mr.  Speaker,  total  U.S. 
aid  to  Greece  has  equaled  18  percent  of 
gross  Investment  for  the  period  1950-61 
and  accounts  for  37  percent  of  the  net 
inflow  of  foreign  capital  during  the 
period.  Aid  from  the  United  States  was 
highest  between  1949  and  1953,  averag- 
ing roughly  $140  million  a  year.  Since 
then  It  has  dropped  steadily;  both  devel- 
opment grants  and  technical  assistance 
programs  were  ended  as  of  June  1962. 

Military  aid  from  the  United  States 
has  equaled  economic  assistance  In 
amount,  and  released  Greek  resources  for 
development  rather  than  defense  sup- 
port 

A  steady  Increase,  since  1956.  in  do- 
mestic savings  and  the  op>enlng  of  new 
sources  of  external  financing  and  re- 
duced Greek  dependence  on  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  finance  its  continued  growth.  If 
the  Greek  economy  can  continue  its  past 
rate  of  growth,  the  ratio  of  domestic 
savings  to  total  Investment  should  also 
improve  and  the  country  should  continue 
to  attract  foreign  capital. 

It  Is  to  the  advantage  of  American 
business  to  help  these  nations  strengthen 
their  economy.  For  example,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  has  approved,  since 
the  war,  a  total  of  $33.3  million  of  loans 
In  Greece.  Of  that  amount  $16.8  million 
have  actually  been  disbursed  with  the 
provision  that  only  American  equipment 
and  goods  may  be  purchased  with  this 
money.    Six  million  dollars  have  already 
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been  paid  back  in  hard  currency  and, 
here  is  the  kicker,  $5.8  million  has  been 
repaid  in  the  form  of  Interest  and  com- 
missions. This  $5.8  million  Is  a  very 
healthy  sign  for  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments situation  for  we  may  expect  to 
see  this  continued  in  a  positive  way  as 
more  and  more  of  our  loans  come  due. 
Greece  by  now  will  receive  no  more 
grants  but  will  enable  us  to  continue  in 
our  position  as  banker  of  the  world  by 
applying  for  hard  loans. 

U.S.  aid  was  the  prelude  to  the  closer 
Identification  of  Greece  with  the  free 
world  and  with  Western  Europe.  As  the 
Greek  Government  said  in  memorandum 
to  the  U.S.  Government,  "without  your 
assistance,  the  maintenance  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  would  have  been 
problematic. '  Greece  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  NATO  since  the  fall  of  1951.  She 
was  also  admitted  to  the  Common  Mar- 
ket in  January  1963,  as  an  associate 
member,  and  plans  are  being  laid  for  a 
Greek  aid  consortium. 

Greece  today  has  not  changed  Its  place 
on  the  map.  It  is  still  an  outpost  of 
freedom.  It  is  meeting  its  NATO  obliga- 
tions. It  spends,  for  a  small  country,  an 
unusually  large  pcu-t  of  its  budget  for 
defense.  Yet  Its  cost  per  man  Is  only 
one-tenth  that  of  what  It  would  take 
the  United  States  to  station  a  man  there. 
It  maintains  a  well-trained  army  and 
air  force  and  a  small  but  capable  navy. 
The  percentage  of  their  country's  man- 
power in  uniform  is  the  highest  in  NATO 
and  even  tops  the  United  States.  There 
was  no  question  of  her  absolute  and 
complete  support  during  the  Cuban 
crisis. 

Greece  is  a  good  example  of  the  re- 
sults which  can  be  achieved  by  foreign 
aid.  We  sometimes  despair  about  the 
.seeming  lack  of  progress  in  helping  coun- 
tries to  become  self-supporting.  Yet 
who  would  have  thought  that  within  the 
span  of  15  years,  Greece  not  only  would 
have  escaped  the  yoke  of  communism 
but  made  such  remarkable  strides  in 
economic  development.  Foreign  aid 
made  the  vital  difference. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  excellent  presentation  of 
one  of  the  real  success  stories  of  our 
foreign-aid  policy.  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  has  recognized  the  value  of 
this  program  by  his  actions  in  the  past. 
I  think  that  this  story  he  has  told  us 
today  adds  to  the  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  should  like 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Gill  1. 

Mr.  GILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  we^ 
we  are  scheduled  to  consider  foreign  aid. 
This  is  a  bad  year  for  the  foreign  aid 
program.  It  has  no  constituents  as 
such;  its  effect  is  indirect  and  little 
understood;  It  is  an  easy  first  victim  of 
any  economy  drive. 

The  purpose  of  these  remarks  is  to 
demonstrate  in  a  small  way  that  foreign 
aid  Is  not  only  a  humanitarian  effort,  but 
also  an  essential  tool  of  our  tanign 
policy.  If  you  disregard  human  yaliws, 
this  Is  the  way  we  wage  a  ocrid  war. 


There  are  those  who  counsel  nuclear 
war  to  solve  o\ir  problems,  but  fortu- 
nately they  are  few  and  beyond  the 
fringe;  there  are  those  who  counsel  sur- 
render, and  happily  they  are  of  little 
Importance.  The  only  alternative  we 
have  is  active  and  effective  competition 
with  the  Communist  bloc,  largely  on  the 
world  economic  front.  This  economic 
warfare.  If  you  will,  would  have  to  be  car- 
ried on  In  some  form  regardless  of 
whether  we  have  an  AID  program  or  not. 
It  so  happens  that  AID  is  our  weapon  at 
the  moment.  Let  us  use  it  sensibly  and 
well.  First,  let  us  try  to  understand  it. 
Now  to  specifics.  I  hope  to  spend  the 
next  few  minutes  exploring  in  more  de- 
tail aid  to  India — one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  our  AID  programs. 

We  may  expect  that  the  attack  on 
foreign  aid  as  such  will  center  on  India. 
Why?  India  is  an  easy  mark.  We  know 
little  about  this  country.  There  are  few 
voters  of  Indian  extraction.  India's 
foreign  policy,  at  least  until  very  re- 
cently, has  made  us  extremely  uneasy. 
Many  have  neither  understood  nor  ap- 
proved their  neutralism.  It  was  easy  to 
use  the  black  or  white  approach  in  for- 
eign relations  and  say,  "If  they  are  not 
for  us  they  must  be  against  us."  It  is 
also  possible  that  some  of  us  subcon- 
sciously recoil  from  the  thought  of  a 
nation  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  daric- 
sklnned  people.  Of  course,  there  are 
others  whose  adverse  reactions  are 
sparked  by  an  Indian  government  that 
often  speaks  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
Fabian  Socialists. 

While  aid  to  Indian  is  easy  to  attack — 
and  such  attacks  may  even  be  worth 
votes  at  home — we  caimot  overlook  the 
vital  Importance  of  this  tremendous 
nation  In  the  world  and  particularly  in 
Asia.  Here  is  a  subcontinent  with  450 
million  souls,  whose  numbers  are  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  9.5  million  people  per 
year.  Here  is  15  percent  of  the  world's 
people;  here  are  half  of  the  people  in 
non-Communist  Asia. 

India  is  destined  to  become  a  massive 
economic  pivot  between  the  West  and 
Communist  China.  It  has  a  mixed 
economy.  Private  production  is  85  per- 
cent of  its  total  production.  Those  who 
repeat  the  cant  of  private  enterprise 
should  note  that  only  84.2  percent  of  our 
country's  total  production  is  private. 
Taiwan,  often  the  darling  of  those  who 
disapprove  of  socialist  inclined  foreign 
coimtries,  has,  according  to  Fortime 
magazine,  only  about  60  percent  of  its 
total  Investment  in  the  private  sector. 
However,  today  the  economy  of  India  is 
tiny  by  our  standards.  Her  gross  na- 
tional product  was  only  $36  billion  in 
1960 — about  7  percent  of  our  GNP  that 
year. 

Politically,  India  is  a  democracy  in  the 
Western  sense.  Perhaps  its  greatest 
legacy  from  the  British  has  been  a  dem- 
ocratic political  structure  and  a  work- 
able civil  service.  Over  half  of  India's 
eligible  voters  cast  their  ballot  in  the 
1962  election — a  tremendous  achieve- 
ment considering  India's  24-percent  level 
of  literacy  and  her  diversity.  India's 
judicial  system,  like  ours,  draws  from  the 


Anglo-Saxon  concept  of  individual 
rights;  there  are  not  many  nations  in 
Asia,  or  in  the  world  for  that  matter, 
about  which  the  same  can  be  said. 

The  democratic  trend  in  Indian  poll- 
tics  h£is  been  strong  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  dominant  Congress  Party,  in 
the  first  general  election  in  1952,  won 
362  out  of  489  seats  in  the  lower  House 
of  Parliament;  the  Commimists  won  16 
seats  and  a  variety  of  parties  the  bal- 
ance. In  the  second  election  in  1957 
the  picture  was  similar:  The  Congress 
Party  took  371  out  of  494  seats,  the 
Communists  took  27,  and  the  balance 
went  to  other  minor  groups.  In  the  last 
or  1962  election  the  pictiu'e  was  roughly 
similar  with  the  Congress  Party  taking 
almost  three-fourths  of  the  seats  and 
the  Communist  Party  taking  only  29. 

The  attitude  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment toward  the  Communist  Party  of 
India  is  instructive.  In  1948  to  1950, 
when  the  "line"  of  the  Indian  Commu- 
nist was  armed  violence,  the  Nehru  gov- 
ernment suppressed  the  violence  with 
determination  and,  at  one  time,  had  be- 
tween 4,000  and  5,000  Communist  lead- 
ers in  Jail.  In  1957  when  the  Commu- 
nists, though  they  had  only  35  percent 
of  the  vote,  split  the  opposition  and 
gained  control  of  the  state  government 
of  the  State  of  Kerala,  the  efforts  of 
Nehru  and  the  citizens  of  the  State  led 
to  the  collapse  and  dismissal  of  the  Com- 
munist State  government  in  1959  and 
their  subsequent  defeat  at  the  polls  the 
following  year. 

Of  course  it  is  common  knowledge  now 
that  the  Commimlst  Party  of  India  is 
not  only  in  disrepute  because  of  the  Chi- 
nese invasion  but  badly  split  because  of 
the  current  Ideological  dispute  between 
China  and  Russia.  'Riey  will  continue 
to  be  a  threat,  but  their  main  hc^ies  of 
success  lie  in  either  a  Chinese  military 
victory  or  in  internal  economic  collapse 
of  India.  If  the  present  Oovemment  of 
India,  hopefully  with  our  help,  main- 
tains its  present  vigor,  the  chainces  of 
either  occurrence  are  limited. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  the  pres- 
ervation and  development  of  this  new 
nation,  in  its  present  pattern,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  tadu  In  the  free 
world  today.  You  may  choose  the  hu- 
manitarian reason  that  we  should  raise 
the  hopes  and  the  lives  of  450  million 
people  from  the  slough  of  poverty,  fam- 
ine and  disease;  you  may  choose  the 
selfish  national  reason  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  allow  almost  half  a  billion  peo- 
ple to  slip  behind  the  Communist  cur- 
tain. You  may  choose  what  reason  you 
will,  but  the  answer  is  stUl  ttie  same: 
we  must  participate  in  the  development 
of  India. 

What  are  we  being  asked  to  do?  Sim- 
ply put,  we  are  being  asked  to  contribute 
to  the  building  of  India's  basic  tools  so 
that  she  may  stand  firmly  on  her  own 
economic  feet;  we  are  being  adced  to 
insure  against  her  possible  collapse  as  a 
natkm  in  the  face  of  serious  Chinese 
pressure;  we  are  bf^jog  asked  to  promote 
her  political  independence  so  that  she 
will  not  fall  under  the  domination  of  the 
Soviet  bloc.    If  we  fail  in  any  respect, 
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we  will  inc\ir.  Inevitably,  far  greater  eco- 
nomic burdcDS  than  we  now  contem- 
plate. 

We  are  aaked  to  help  India,  but  Is 
India  helplzig  bexself?  The  following 
chart  tndleatea  clearly  that  India  has 
done,  ia  dolnc,  and  plans  to  do  most  of 
her  development  out  of  her  own  re- 
sources. 

India  Is  financing  Its  development  pro- 
gram largely  from  domestic  resources,  as 
shown  In  Uie  following  table : 


IBUUaoaof  JulUrs) 

I.tt  plan, 
IV6I  M 

3(1  plan.     3il  plun, 
IOM-41        IWI  W 

Total  In TpatOMnt 

KtnaBewl  fmn: 

DnatmiXiemMnm  .. 

KoiTlfBStd 

7  1 

6  : 
.« 

•H.O 
ft  0 

14.3 

11.9 
2  3 

•4  0 
10.0 

31.1 

17.2 
4  8 

I'tri'Mit  BnaneMl a««: 
l>onMticaaHrMa... 
Kor(tl(B  Aid 

7»  n 
31.0 

In  summary,  ttiis  chart  shows  that 
during  India's  first  5-year  plan  from  1951 
to  1956,  out  of  a  total  investment  ol  $7.1 
billion,  India  suwlied  94  percent;  in  her 
secozKi  5-year  plan  of  development,  from 
1956  to  1961,  out  of  a  total  investment 
of  $14.2  billian.  India  financed  84  per- 
cent; in  her  projected  third  5-year  plan. 
from  1961  to  1966.  India  proposes  to  in- 
vest $21.8  billion  and  to  contribute  79 
percent  of  this  herself. 

India  has  done  well  to  this  point.  Con- 
sidering her  great  difDculties,  she  has 
done  amazingly  well.  She  has  managed 
to  keep  her  rate  of  national  growth  a 
modest  step  ahead  of  her  population 
growth.  To  continue  to  do  this,  and  to 
reach  the  mnrtwt  goals  siie  has  set,  she 
needs  the  hielp  of  other  countries.  We 
are  being  aaked  to  participate. 

Mr.  OONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yMd? 

Mr.  QILL.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massaebuaetts. 

Mr.  CONTB.  Could  the  gentleman 
give  me  that  figure  of  what  the  United 
States  contributed  to  India  during  this 
period  of  time? 

Mr.  QUiL.  During  the  period  of  the 
first  two  5-year  plans  from  1951  to  1961 
the  United  States  contributed  $3.3  bU- 
lioa  in  development  money.  Of  course, 
there  was  food  in  addition  to  that. 

Mr.  CC»ITB.  I  think  the  genUeman 
will  find.  If  you  go  back  to  1946  and  in- 
spect all  of  these  spigots  of  foreign  aid. 
for  example.  Public  Law  460.  develop- 
ment kMUM,  vaelal  assistance,  technical 
asslstanoe  and  ao  forth,  the  United  States 
has  contrttmied  about  $11  billion  to 
India. 

Mr.  QILL.  The  figures  I  gave  were 
for  derelopment  money  for  the  two  5- 
year  plans  from  1951  to  1961.  If  the 
gentleman  haa  other  supplemental  fig- 
ures I  will  be  glad  to  look  at  them. 

What  part  liavie  we  In  the  free  world 
played  In  the  development  of  India  to 
date?  Intlwflnttwo5-year  plans,  from 
1051  to  IMl,  the  free  world  contributed 
$6.3  MmoB,  «f  wMch  $3.3  billion  came 
from  tiM  Otaltoi  States.  The  Soviet  bloc 
oontrfbote«  lew  than  $1  billion  to  this 
saaae  pertoC  1  Ineiude  at  this  point  a 
table  which  gtves  the  individual  contribu- 
tions of  the  various  countries  Involved 


In  both  the  free  world  and  the  Soviet 
bloc; 

Tablx  a. — Total  free  world  »tu1  Soviet   bloc 
assistance  to  India  during  first  and  aecond 
S-yfor  plans   (ending  Mar.  31,  1961) 
I  Millions   of   dollark   eqiilval«Dt| 

Free  world : 

United  St* tea      3   308  2 

IBRD-- 682   0 

roA ---  60  0 

United  Kingdom 425  8 


West  Oermany. 

Canada 

Japan 

Swttaerland 

AuatrUi 

Tugoalavia 

Norway 

Colombo  plan.. 


H39  6 
230  0 
79  0 
22  9 
14  0 
40  0 
3  5 
34   6 


Subtotal 5   238  4 


Soviet  bloc: 

US-SJl 

Czechoalovakta . 
East  Oermany 

Rumania 

Poland 

Hungary 


Subtotal . 


806   5 

73    1 

3  0 

11  7 
30  0 
16  5 

943  8 


Grand  toUl -   8.179  2 

What  do  we  expect  to  do  in  the  futuie"" 
In  the  third  5-year  plan  now  underlay, 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  free  world  will 
contribute  more  than  $5  billion  in  de- 
velopment money.  This  will  Include  more 
than  $2  billion  from  the  United  States, 
not  counting  surplus  farm  commodities. 
The  Soviet  bloc  is  expected  to  contribute 
about  $900  million  The  table,  which  I 
now  include,  shows  this  pictuie  in  great- 
er detail  for  the  first  2  years: 

Tablk  B.—Free  world  and  Soviet  bloc  com- 
mitments to  fie  /irit  2  years  of  India  i 
third  S-year  plan,  starting  April  19€i 

I  Millions  of  duUtu-s  equivalent] 

^e«  world : 

United  States   980  0 

IBRD    and    IDA 450  0 

United    Kingdom '  266  0 

West  Oermany '364  0 

Canada-. '58  0 

Japan '  106  0 

France - —  '  60  0 

Switzerland -  23  0 

Austria -- -  14  0 

Yugoslavia ---  40  0 


Subtotal. 


'  "I  a,  442  0 


S'jvtet  bUx" 

USSJl 500   0 

Czechoslovakia 48  5 

Poland 30  0 

HungnTj 16  5 


ToUl 


695.0 


Orand    total 3,  087  0 

'  Committed  by  members  of  India  con- 
sortium. 

'In  addition  to  the  above  commltmenU. 
the  United  States  has  already  undertaken 
to  assist  India's  third  plan  by  making  avail- 
able BUrplua  oommodltlea  In  the  amount  of 
rougbJy  $900  million  annually. 

■  Exclude*  saoo  mUUon  IMP  drawing  right 
extended  Pebmary  1967  and  S360  million 
drawing  right  extended  July  1961. 

This  is  a  lot  of  money.  However, 
when  you  consider  that  our  gross  na- 
tional product  is  mcreasing  every  year. 


and  now  runs  at  the  rate  of  over  $550 
billion  a  year,  what  we  may  contribute 
to  the  price  of  the  long  range  develop- 
ment of  India  is  a  relatively  small 
amount. 

There  is  one  particular  point  in  our 
aid  to  India  which  bears  special  con- 
sideration, if  for  no  other  reason  that  it 
may  be  the  focal  point  of  attack.  This 
is  the  so-called  Bokaro  steel  mill  project. 
This  proposal,  which  has  been  under 
.study  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  at 
the  behest  of  the  U.S.  Government,  may 
be  the  working  bar  by  which  some  hope 
to  tear  down  aid  to  India  in  particular 
and  the  AID  program  in  general. 

What  IS  this  suggested  project  all 
about  *> 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  need.  At  pres- 
ent. India  has  two  private  steel  mills 
and  three  Government  steel  mills.  Both 
the  private  and  the  Government  sector 
have  about  equal  shares  of  the  present 
approximately  6  million  metric  ton  steel 
capacity  By  1976  the  Indians  plan  to 
increase  their  present  plant  to  produce 
around  11  million  metric  tons  annually. 
Even  so.  they  expect  to  have  a  deficit  of 
almost  6  million  tons.  Obviously,  they 
need  new  plants  with  new  capacity. 

The  estimate  is  that  Bokaro  can  pro- 
duce about  4  million  metric  tons  by  1976 
and  thus  cure  more  than  half  of  the  an- 
ticipated deficit. 

How  much  will  Bokaro  cost?  The 
total  cost,  based  on  U.S.  steel  figures,  is 
about  $1.5  billion.  The  proposal  calls 
for  almost  $900  million  from  Indian 
sources.  It  Is  proposed  that  the  United 
States  will  loan  about  $512  million  to 
cover  the  foreign  share  of  the  first  stage. 
The  proposal  further  states  that  the 
plant  will  be  built  by  US.  firms,  using 
our  materials,  and  will  be  managed  by 
U.S.  technicians  for  about  10  years.  I 
think  we  can  all  see  the  advantage  to  us 
of  havmg  our  people  using  our  tools  In 
the  largest  steel  plant  in  India  during 
this  formative  industrial  period. 

The  sp>ecter  of  socialism  has  been 
raised.  It  will  be  raised  many  times  to 
defeat  this  project.  However,  the  facts 
are  that  the  responsible  leaders  of  India's 
private  steel  Industry  have  expressed 
their  support  for  Bokaro  as  a  project  run 
by  the  Government  of  India:  I  am  In- 
formed they  have  also  made  clear  their 
inability  to  handle  a  project  of  this  mag- 
nitude on  a  private  basis  without  cutting 
back  on  their  own  planned  expansion. 

In  all  the  ideological  confusion,  one 
thing  is  clear:  India  needs  the  steel  that 
Bokaro  will  produce  to  build  her  Indus- 
trial base  and  to  give  life  to  the  many 
private  firms  in  the  Indian  econcwny  that 
need  st^el  to  grow. 

In  summary,  we  are  being  eisked  to  in- 
vest in  our  own  future  as  well  as  the 
future  of  the  almost  half  a  billion  people 
of  the  Indian  subcontinent.  India  Is  a 
vital  key  to  the  future  of  Asia.  India  is 
a  proud  nation  of  proud  people.  Their 
Inclination  is  to  the  West;  many  of  their 
traditiotu  are  our  traditions.  It  be- 
hooves us  to  move  forward  with  them 
toward  a  more  peaceful  and  stable  world. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  for  his  excellent  presenta- 
tion concerning  India.     I  think  the  gen- 
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tleman  has  brought  out  very  foreefully 
why  we  cannot  abandon  this  eoantry 
and  leave  it  to  Its  fate  wtthout  aid  fraoi 
the  United  States  and  its  allica^  thkt 
country  which  occupies  such  a  stratagic 
position  in  the  subcontinent  and  which 
has  a  total  population  larger  than  the 
combined  populations  of  the  continents 
of  South  America  and  Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  (yHABS]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  major  criticism  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  is  Its  alleged  lack  of  selectivity. 
It  is  said  that  the  program  la  not  se- 
lective enough  in  its  choice  of  prognuns 
and  projects:  that  the  requirements 
which  aid  recipients  must  meet  are  not 
extensive  or  strict  enough;  that  the  pro- 
gram is  wasteful  and  inefficient  by  the 
very  fact  that  it  aids  so  many  coun- 
tries; that  it  has  spread  Itself  too  thin 
to  be  effective.  These  criticisms  are 
usually  backed  up  with  the  single  sta- 
tisUc  that  the  United  SUtes  is  giving 
foreign  aid  to  about  107  nations  of  the 
free  world. 

Some  of  the  criticism  is  justified,  par- 
ticularly in  iiindsight.  The  aid  program 
has  been  handicapped  because  of  a  lack 
of  proper  planning  and  programing. 
Recently,  however,  the  picture  appears 
to  have  improved  considerably.  Great- 
er selectivity  is  now  being  introduced  In 
the  foreign  aid  program  through  the  use 
of  three  major  criteria  in  determining 
the  form  and  amount  of  assistance  the 
United  States  should  furnish  a  given 
country. 

The  first  of  these  is  self-help— the  ex- 
tent to  wiiich  a  country  is  using  its  own 
resources  for  development.  Experience 
over  the  past  15  years  has  demonstrated 
that  outside  assistance  can  be  effective 
only  if  recipient  countries  provide  local 
energy,  initiative,  and  leadership,  as  well 
as  capital  and  technical  skills.  Accord- 
ingly, the  extent  of  self-help  on  the  part 
of  the  recipient  country  is  now  a  pri- 
mary factor  in  the  allocation  of  U.8.-ald 
funds. 

The  second  selective  criterion  Is  other 
possible  sources  of  aid.  The  United 
States  is  not  alone  in  providing  capital 
and  technical  assistance. 

The  success  of  past  aid  programs  in 
Europe  and  Japan  now  enables  those  na- 
tions to  provide  more  than  40  percent  ol 
the  world's  total  aid  to  le8s-devel(V)ed 
countries.  European  nations,  for  exam- 
ple, contribute  73  percent  of  all  aid  to 
Africa.  The  availability  of  aid  from  out- 
side the  United  States — from  other  na- 
tions or  from  international  organiza- 
tions— is  a  major  determinant  In  the  al- 
location of  UJ3.-ald  fimds. 

The  tlilrd  selective  criterion  Is  that  of 
U.S.  interests.  The  overriding  objective 
of  all  UJS.  asslstanoe  Is  to  strengthen  t^ 
security  of  the  free  world.  The  Ra- 
tions which  su-e  to  receive  UJS.  aid,  and 
the  form  and  amounts  they  will  receive, 
are  selected  and  determined,  to  a  large 
extent,  on  the  basis  of  the  r^ationship 
of  such  assistance  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world. 

The  strict  use  of  these  selective  criteria 
has  resulted  in  a  proposed  foreign  aid 
program  for  1904  whch  shows  a  high  de- 


gree of  selectivity:  50  countries  will  re- 
ceive more  than  80  percent  of  all  aid 
funds,  military  and  economic;  20  coun- 
trtoa  have  been  selected  to  receive  80  per- 
otnt  of  our  total  economic  assistance  for 
1964;  10  countries  will  receive  80  percent 
of  our  total  military  assistance;  8  coun- 
tries will  receive  80  percent  of  our  de- 
Tdopment  loan  funds;  6  countries  in 
Latin  America  will  receive  80  percent  of 
our  Alliance  for  Progress  loans;  and  7 
countries  will  receive  80  percent  of  our 
supporting  assistance. 

These  statistics,  which  Illustrate  the 
very  high  degree  of  concentration  of 
UJS.-aid  funds  in  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  nations,  provide  one  of  the  best  in- 
dicators of  the  degree  of  selectivity  now 
being  applied  in  our  foreign  aid  program. 

What,  then,  accounts  for  the  large 
number  of  coimtries  receiving  aid? 
What  is  the  answer  to  the  allegations 
that  we  are  giving  foreign  aid  to  107 
countries?  The  answer  is  that  79  coun- 
tries and  7  territories,  a  total  of  86,  re- 
ceived economic  aid  in  1962 — this  is  the 
total  number  of  countries  and  territories 
which  received  U.S.  foreign  aid  from  the 
State  Department.  In  addition,  5  coun- 
tries received  only  Public  Law  480  and 
military  assistance,  7  countries  received 
only  military  assistance;  9  coimtries  re- 
ceived only  Public  Law  480  assistance, 
making  107  countries  and  territories 
which  received,  during  1962,  some  form 
of  assistance. 

A  large  number  of  the  86  countries 
getting  economic  aid  receive  only  very 
limited  assistance,  however. 

Forty-flve  nations  will  receive  10  per- 
cent of  our  total  economic  assistance 
and  7  percent  of  our  military  assistance 
in  fiscal  year  1964.  These  45  coimtries 
are  for  the  most  part  newly  Independent 
countries  where  our  aid  consisted  chiefly 
of  technical  assistance  or  limited  capital 
loans;  27  of  these  45  nations  are  in 
Africa. 

Although  the  amount  of  aid  we  are 
supplying  to  these  nations  is  small,  it 
serves  highly  important  ends.  And  the 
returns  we  reap  for  our  small  invest- 
ments are  considerable.  Limited  aid  to 
these  45  nations  serves  to  demonstrate 
our  interest  in  their  progress.  Small 
amounts  of  aid  also  help  to  counter 
Soviet  bloc  influences  or  to  maintain  a 
U.S.  presence  pending  changes  favorable 
to  free  world  interests. 

It  Is  these  45  nations — receiving  less 
than  10  percent  of  our  total  aid  effort — 
which  swell  the  total  number  of  nations 
receiving  economic  aid.  To  stop  limited 
aid  to  these  nations  would  sacrifice  the 
vital  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  without  producing  any 
substantial  savings  in  the  total  cost  of 
the  program. 

^reign  aid  is  also  more  selective  as 
a  reault  of  better  planning  and  program- 
ing, both  by  our  Government  and  by 
recipient  governments.  For  years,  one 
of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the  aid 
program  has  been  the  lack  of  a  compre- 
hensive Uj8.  approach  to  the  problems 
of  a  coimtry,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  scan- 
ning by  the  countries  being  aided.  Until 
reooitly.  most  aid  has  been  given  on  a 
proJect-by-project    basis.      There    was 


very  little  intensive  and  systematic  anal- 
yeiB  of  the  ^tuatkm  in  each  country,  to- 
gether with  analsrsls  of  ways  in  which 
the  United  States  could  most  effectively 
assist  with  development  of  the  country. 
The  procedure  now  being  used  by  our 
aid  officials  is  a  great  improvement  over 
the  old  system.  Careful  studies  are  made 
of  each  country,  and  comprehensive 
plans  are  set  forth  to  maximize  the  effec- 
tiveness of  U.S.  assistance.  Except  where 
urgent  political  considerations  are  in- 
volved, aid  is  given  according  to  develop- 
ment priorities  established  for  each 
country.  Careful  studies  are  made  of  a 
country's  progress  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  U.S.  aid  is  achieving  maximum  re- 
sults, and  that  the  country  is  undertak- 
ing satisfactory  self-help  measures. 

We  are  now  also  encouraging  and 
helping  countries  to  study  their  prob- 
lems and  to  formulate  their  own  devel- 
opment plans. 

In  the  case  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
every  Latin  American  country  Is  required 
to  submit  development  plans  to  an  expert 
committee  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  for  review  and  recommenda- 
tion. 

A  third  way  in  which  greater  selec- 
tivity has  recently  been  introduced  into 
our  foreign  aid  program  is  through 
agreements  on  conditions  or  require- 
ments which  must  be  met  before  aid  is 
forthcMning.  We  labored  for  many 
years  under  the  mistaken  assumption 
that  such  conditions  or  strings  on  aid 
constituted  interference  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  other  countries,  and,  therefore, 
were  wrong.  By  contrast,  it  is  now  rec- 
ognized that  in  order  for  UJ3.  assistance 
to  be  effective,  agreement  has  to  be 
effective,  agreement  has  to  be  reached 
between  the  United  States  and  the  re- 
cipient country  on  conditions  which  must 
be  met  before  aid  can  be  made  available. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  and  out- 
standing improvements  made  In  the  for- 
eign aid  program  since  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  was  estab- 
lished in  1961. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  means 
through  which  foreign  aid  has  now  been 
made  more  selective:  First,  use  of  most 
aid  money  for  the  concentrated  ntmiber 
of  nations  showing  the  greatest  potential 
for  development;  second,  a  more  compre- 
hensiw  approach  to  the  development  of 
a  country,  including  the  establishment 
of  priorities,  through  better  United  States 
and  local  development  planning;  and 
third,  agreement  on  conditions  which  a 
country  must  meet  In  order  to  receive 
aid. 

Selectivity  will  remain  a  problem  in 
the  administration  of  foreign  aid.  The 
aid  program  still  serves  a  niunber  of  dif- 
ferent and  sometimes  conflicting  pur- 
poses. This  fact,  together  with  the  com- 
plexities of  development  and  the  difficul- 
ties inherent  in  a  human  undertaking 
of  this  magnitude,  will  continue  to  make 
foreign  aid  less  selective  than  we  might 
like.  But  great  enterprises  are  not  al- 
ways tidy  and  elBcient,  and  although 
greater  selectivity  is  important,  with  for- 
eign aid  as  with  war,  it  is  the  final  result 
that  coimts. 
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Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  BUchlgui  for  his  excellent  state- 
ment on  the  technique  of  adminl£tering 
our  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER  I  jrleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  address  a  few  re- 
marks with  respect  to  the  subject  of 
foreign  aid,  particularly  as  It  affects  for- 
eign trade.  Although  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  not  directly  responsible  for 
promoting  U.8.  exports,  there  is.  of 
course,  a  direct  Ue-tn  between  foreign  aid 
and  foreign  trade. 

The  greatest  potential  for  expanding 
our  markets  in  today's  world  is  within 
the  very  countries  we  are  now  helping 
with  foreign  aid.  These  countries  con- 
tain more  than  50  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  free  world.  As  they  achieve 
stability  and  economic  growth,  a  vast 
market  will  be  created  for  our  industrial 
and  agricultural  products. 

We  have  Just  barely  scratched  the 
surface  of  the  world's  demand  for  U.S. 
goods  and  services. 

What  are  some  of  the  specific  oppor- 
tunities which  our  foreign  aid  program 
offers  to  U.S.  business  aside  from  the 
obvious  opportunity  to  sell  to  countries 
which  would  lack  the  necessary  foreign 
exchange  If  they  did  not  have  VS.  aid? 
Any  real  expansion  of  VS.  exports 
depends  upon  five  conditions.  These 
are:  consumer  demand,  purchasing 
power,  access  to  markets,  competitive 
prices,  and  quality  merchandise. 

Right  from  the  start,  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program  creates  new  purchasing 
power  and.  in  turn,  greater  consumer  de- 
mand, by  financing  development  projects 
requiring  the  Importation  of  goods  and 
services. 

Foreign  aid  also  helps  to  open  up  for- 
eign markets  to  UJB.  business.  In  many 
of  the  newly  emerging  countries  the 
United  States  has  largely  been  excluded 
from  access  to  markets  because  of  tariff 
barriers,  quota  restriction  against  dollar 
imports,  bilateral  trading  arrangements, 
or  existing  relationships  With  European 
colonial  powers.  By  requiring  US.  pro- 
curement, the  foreign  aid  program  can 
open  some  of  these  doors.  Once  US. 
goods  and  scnrlces  have  begun  to  flow 
into  these  markets,  continuing  demands 
win  be  created  for  U.S.  products.  Hav- 
ing been  started  through  aid.  trade  will 
then  be  able  to  continue  in  the  normal 
commercial  manner  after  the  end  of  the 
aid  program. 

Price  competition  is  the  fourth  condi- 
tion. Again,  foreign  aid  helps  U.S.  busi- 
ness in  several  ways.  By  concentrating 
on  financing  project  needs  or  commodi- 
ties which  U.S.  Industry  can  supply  on  a 
competitive  basis,  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, through  the  requirement  of  VS. 
procurement,  helps  to  open  markets  for 
US.  Industry  where  we  can  compete  on 
equal  terms  with  other  countries.  Once 
the  quality  of  U.S.  goods  and  services 
has  been  established,  price  also  may  be 
less  of  a  factor  than  before. 

This  is  why  the  fifth  of  the  conditions 
essential  to  market  expansion;   namely, 


quality  merchandise,  is  so  Important. 
The  Intrinsic  quality  of  most  US.  prod- 
ucts Is  second  to  none.  But  It  Is  not 
enough  for  a  product  to  be  Intrinsically 
sound.  It  must  also  meet  the  particular 
requirements  for  which  it  Is  intended, 
and  these  may  be  quite  different  in  some 
countries  than  In  the  United  States.  And 
once  sold,  products  must  be  satisfactorily 
serviced. 

We  have  proven  we  can  be  a  great 
producing  nation.  Our  challenge  now  is 
to  apply  our  zeal  and  inventiveness  to 
becoming  better  traders— and  show  our 
willingness  to  adapt  to  the  varying  con- 
ditions that  must  often  be  met  in  new- 
markets. 

Foreign  aid  also  helps  to  promote  the 
export  of  Kood.s  from  the  most  productive 
of  all  our  industries — the  American 
farm 

Under  Public  Law  480.  which  is  closely 
tied  into  the  foreij^n  aid  pro^^ram.  a  key 
purpose  IS  the  expansion  of  international 
trade  among  the  United  States  and 
friendly  nations  and  the  stimulation  of 
the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agri- 
cultural commodities  produced  in  the 
United  States.  Surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities serve  this  purpose  through  the 
use  of  local  currency  proceeds  of  Public 
Law  480  sales  for  agricultural  market  de- 
velopment Other  proceeds  may  be 
loaned  or  granted  for  economic  develop- 
ment, which  in  turn  is  related  to  the 
expansion  of  our  export  market 

The  aim  of  foreign  aid  is  to  succeed 
in  developing  other  countries  to  the  point 
that  it  can  eventually  be  replaced  by 
foreign  trade.  This  happened  in  Europe, 
where  the  Marshall  plan  sparked  the 
economic  boom  that  has  once  again  made 
Europe  our  most  important  market.  It 
also  happened  in  Japan,  which  is  now 
our  second  largest  customer.  It  can 
happen,  and  will  happen  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  if  we  continue  along  our 
present  course.  As  the  world's  greatest 
economic  power,  the  United  States  has 
a  vital  stake  in  bringing  tliis  prospect 
into  full  reality. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  securing 
this  special  order  on  this  timely  subject 
and  I  thank  him  for  yielding  to  me 

Mr.  FRASER  Mr  Sp*»aker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  very  ex- 
cellent and  penetrating  analysis.  I 
think  that  this  statement  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  just  given  us  is  further  proof 
of  the  need  to  continue  with  a  strong 
and  adequate  foreign  aid  program 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman    from   California    I  Mr    Cam- 

KRON  I . 

Mr.  CAMERON  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me  at  this  time  and  to  join  with  the  sev- 
eral others  here  in  congratulating  him 
on  having  made  arrangements  for  this 
special  order  today  Certainly  as  the 
foreign  aid  bill  will  be  coming  before 
the  House  next  week,  this  is  a  timely  and 
necessary  thing  that  Mr  Fraser  has  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  membership. 

I  plan  to  address  my  remarks  to  the 
aspects  of  foreign  aid  as  an  antidote  to 
communism.  I  have  long  held  the  posi- 
tion that  we  really  have  but  three  alter- 


natives in  approaching  our  continuing 
struggle  with  the  U.S.S.R.  The  first,  of 
course,  is  surrender,  which,  is  totally  un- 
acceptable to  us. 

The  second  would  be  to  engage  in  a 
nuclear  holocaust.  In  light  of  the  gen- 
eral world  acceptance  of  the  limited  test 
ban  agreement  that  has  recently  been 
negotiated,  it  seems  obvious  that  nearly 
the  entire  world  joins  with  us  In  reject- 
ing a  confrontation  in  nuclear  warfare 
as  a  solution. 

The  third  alternative,  which  Is  the  one 
we  have  chosen  to  adopt.  Is  that  of  wag- 
ing an  economic  offensive  in  ccwnpetition 
with  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  necessity  for  the  United  States  to 
pursue  a  direct  economic  offensive,  is  a 
result  of  World  War  II  drastically 
changing  the  balance-of-power  situation 
in  world  politics.  Power  vacuums  were 
created  in  most  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  East  by  the  withdrawal  of  Brit- 
ish and  French  influence  and  military 
strength:  Europe,  devastated  by  war,  was 
not  even  capable  of  defending  Itself. 
Ru.-vsian  troops  had  overrun  all  of  East- 
ern Europe,  and  were  drawn  up  on  the 
line  dividing  Germany  and  Austria  into 
East  and  West. 

In  the  several  years  immediately  aft^r 
the  war,  the  power  balance  was  in  grave 
danger  of  shifting  to  the  Communists. 
The  loss  of  China  to  the  Communists 
made  the  situation  even  more  perilous. 
Be.sides  the  danger  of  Soviet  Russia  in 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  there  was 
al.so  increasing  Communist  pressure  on 
free  countries  of  Asia 

In  this  situation,  the  United  States, 
which  had  emerged  from  World  War  n 
as  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  was  faced 
either  with  moving  into  the  power  vacu- 
um left  by  the  war,  or  leaving  these  areas 
exposed  to  Communist  attack. 

The  decision  was  made  to  throw  US. 
power  into  the  breach,  not  only  in  Eu- 
rope through  NATO  and  the  Marshall 
plan,  but  In  the  Middle  East  through 
the  Greek-Turkish  aid  program,  and  in 
Asia  The  Korean  war.  which,  besides 
the  Berlin  blockade,  was  the  major  at- 
tempt made  by  the  Communists  to  test 
U  8  determination  and  power,  strength- 
ened our  resolve  and  capacity  to  stand 
up  to  the  Communists. 

More  recently,  the  United  States  has 
had  to  come  to  the  defense  of  nations 
such  as  Vietnam,  where  Communist  ter- 
rorism and  subversion  are  a  major  threat 
to  .security  and  progress. 

Vietnam  has  its  problems.  But  today 
in  Vietnam  the  riceflelds  are  controlled 
by  the  Government,  and  the  people  of 
the  villages  are  beginnlnR  to  think  about 
increasing  their  rice  yields  and  sending 
their  children  to  school  A  year  ago 
those  riceflelds  were  controlled  by  the 
Vtetcong.  and  the  chief  government  of- 
ficial In  the  area  could  not  venture  a  mile 
outside  town  unless  escorted  by  troops. 
The  Vietcong  are  still  in  the  hills,  but 
they  come  down  only  at  night,  to  shout 
propaganda  into  the  now  protected  vil- 
lages. 

U.S.  foreign  aid.  both  material  and 
technical  assistance,  has  been  a  key  fac- 
tor In  bringing  about  this  change.  The 
Vietnamese  Army,  advised  by  American 
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officers,  has  conducted  ylgorous  offensiye 
operations  against  Vietcong  jtmgle 
camps,  destroying  much  of  their  food 
stocks  and  other  supplies. 

With  U.S.  help,  villages  have  been  or- 
ganized into  what  are  called  strategic 
hamlets.  Bamboo  stakes  or  barbed  wire 
were  established  around  each  Tfflage. 
Young  men  were  given  arms  and  enough 
military  training  to  serve  as  village 
guards.  A  radio  was  placed  in  each 
\illage  so  that  army  troops  could  be 
called  if  the  Vietcong  attacked.  Mili- 
tary patrols  protect  the  riceflelds  at 
harvest  time. 

The  strategic  hamlet  system  is  proving 
very  effective.  Vietcong  attacks  on  the 
defended  villages  have  been  beaten  off 
by  villagers  themselves  witli  the  help  oi 
army  units.  And  without  access  to  the 
villages  the  Vietcong  have  lost  their 
sources  of  food,  supplies,  and  recruits. 

VS.  foreign  aid  has  provided  the 
barbed  wii  e.  the  weapons,  and  the  radloa 
The  villagers  have  provided  the  man- 
power, organization,  the  energy,  and. 
aJx>ve  all,  the  will  to  defend  themselves. 

The  strategic  hamlet  program  in  Viet- 
nam is  going  weU.  It  is  far  too  aoon  to 
claim  decisive  results,  but  the  combina- 
tion of  aggressive  army  attacks  on  the 
Vietcong.  protected  village  defense 
against  Vietcong  attack,  and  a  strong 
village  uplift  program  to  give  the  vil- 
lagers an  increasing  stake  in  the  prog- 
ress and  independence  of  their  country 
looks  like  a  winning  combination.  If  the 
Vietnamese  Government  continues  to 
work  strongly  In  this  direction,  and  if 
the  United  States  continues  to  provide 
support,  Vietnam,  which  2  years  ago 
seemed  to  be  ripe  for  plucking  by  the 
Commimists,  will  be  on  the  way  to  be- 
coming a  securely  free  nation  with  eariy 
prospects  for  achieving  eoonomle  in- 
dependence. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  the  United 
States,  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 
was  faced  with  having  to  use  siiable  re- 
sources to  combat  communism.  We 
would  have  preferred  not  to  worry  about 
the  Communists.  There  was  and  is  so 
much  positive,  constructive  work  to  be 
done.  But  if  we  had  not  graqped  the 
nettle,  vast  areas  of  the  world,  now  free, 
would  be  under  Communist  domination. 

If  our  foreign  aid  program  had  aeoom- 
plished  nothing,  by  way  of  helping  the 
developing  nations  to  move  ahead,  we 
could  still  look  bade  with  deep  satisfac- 
tion on  the  contribution  made  by  foreign 
aid  toward  stopping  the  Communists. 
This  was  done  at  no  small  cost.  Pew 
people  realize  that  more  than  a  third  of 
the  $100  billion  of  foreign  aid  since  World 
War  n  has  been  direct  military  assist- 
ance. 

By  helping  to  preserve  the  security  of 
the  free  world,  foreign  aid  has  made  pos- 
sible the  positive  and  constructive  steps 
now  being  taken  toward  development. 

Having  helped  to  seciu'e  certain  areas, 
we  have  been  able  In  the  past  several 
years  to  shift  from  spending  foreign  aid 
primarily  for  security  pui  poses,  as  we 
did  In  the  years  of  the  Korean  war.  to 
primarily  development  pui  poses. 

In  1949,  only  one- tenth  of  $1  billion 
of  U.S.  economic  and  military  aid  was 


spent  for  development  purposes  rather 
than  for  security  or  recovery.  This  was 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  aid 
pn^tram.  "Hie  amount  spent  for  develop- 
ment increased  steadily,  until  by  1M2 
over  $4  billion,  which  is  a  high  percent- 
age of  the  total  aid  program,  was  spent 
for  development  purposes. 

Because  commtmism  is  bred  by  pov- 
erty, hunger,  sickness,  and  lack  of  hope, 
the  development  side  of  foreign  aid  is 
Just  as  ImiMrtant  in  fighting  communism 
as  the  security  part  of  the  program. 
Stopping  the  Communists  militarily  or 
through  internal  security  measures,  is 
essential.  But  it  does  little  good  to  block 
Commimlst  aggression  and  subversion 
unless  steps  also  are  taken  to  develop 
among  threatened  peoples  a  spirit  of 
freedom  and  resistance  to  totalitarian- 
ism. 

The  determination  of  a  nation  to  de- 
fend its  independence  is  the  indispensa- 
ble ingredient.  And  nations  possess  the 
determination  to  defend  themselves  only 
where  there  is  basic  acceptance  of  things 
as  they  are — of  the  system  of  life  as  it 
stands.  When  there  Is  such  despair,  such 
rejection  of  the  existing  system  that 
there  is  no  will  to  defend  it,  totalitarian- 
ism, and  especially  communism,  is  an 
ever-present  danger. 

This  is  the  reason  the  social  progress 
trust  fund  was  established  in  1901  to 
spearhead  the  new  foreign  aid  program 
in  Latin  America.  Mass  dissatisfaction 
and  unrest  had  increased  to  the  danger 
point.  Immediate  and  tangible  social 
and  economic  progress  was  essential  in 
order  to  stave  off  revolution  and  totali- 
tarian takeover  of  vital  areas. 

The  situation  is  still  critical  in  Latin 
America,  as  well  as  in  other  less-devel- 
oped areas  of  the  world.  Progress  is  so 
dow,  and  the  problems  of  development 
are  ao  dilflcult  and  so  vast  that  the  future 
course  of  events  is  uncertain.  Mean- 
while, the  gap  between  the  developing 
world  and  the  developed  world  continues 
to  increase. 

We  have  been  very  successful,  partly 
through  our  foreign  aid  program,  in  pre- 
venting the  Communists  from  taking 
over  vulnerable  areas  of  the  less-devd- 
oped  world.  Now  the  challenge,  while 
continuing  to  prevent  Communist  ag- 
gression and  subversion,  is  to  move  ahead 
fast  enough  with  a  positive  and  construc- 
tive program  of  development  to  prevent 
the  Communists  from  taking  over  by  de- 
fault. Foreign  aid  has  been  an  effective 
preventative  in  maintaining  security 
against  the  Communists.  Now  we  must 
redouble  our  efforts  to  use  foreign  aid  as 
an  antidote  to  communism,  by  counter- 
acting the  evils  of  commimism  through 
positive  good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  want  to  thank 
and  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  for  the  service  he  has  per- 
formed for  the  House  today. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  his  excel- 
lent analysis  of  the  role  played  by  foreign 
aid  In  combating  the  threat  of  commu- 
nism. It  has  been  said  that  even  were 
the  commimlst  threat  to  disappear  from 
the  face  of  this  earth,  we  would  still  have 
a  moral  obligation  to  help  our  brethren 
around  the  world.    But,  certainly,  the 


threat  of  communism  and  the  conflicts 
that  have  been  breaking  out  laid  urgoicy 
to  liie  foreign  aid  program  as  one  of  the 
means  available  to  ns  with  which  to  com- 
bat this  threat. 

B£r.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  want  to  say  Just  a  few 
words  in  support  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  in  support  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  and  almost  all  of  its  provisions  as  It 
will  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House  at 
this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  intended  to  speak 
in  this  fashion  during  the  general  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  this 
subject  matter  and  indicate  my  support 
for  this  program  which  I  think  is  needed. 
However,  I  am  happy  to  say  a  few  words 
now  at  this  stage  in  this  special  order. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  special  orders 
have  gone  forward  today  and  yesterday, 
it  is  important  that  there  be  some 
minority  party  statements  in  support  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill  In  order  to  make  the 
Recobd  absolutely  clear  that  this  pro- 
gram has  bipartisan  support  as  it  had 
in  the  past. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body  for 
5  years,  and  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported the  program.  Indeed,  in  the  past 
I  have  voted  against  amendments  which 
were  designed  to  cut  it  back  or  to  so 
hamstring  the  executive  branch  in  the 
program's  administration  as  to  go  over 
the  borderline  into  that  area  of  foreign 
poUcy  where  the  Congress  should  hesi- 
tate to  tread. 

In  speaking  today  on  behalf  of  the 
program  I  not  only  wish  to  reflect  the 
importance  of  bipartisan  support  for 
the  program  in  general  but  also  I  wish 
to  indicate  that  my  own  support  of  the 
bill  is  not  doctrinaire,  it  Is  not  inflexible, 
it  may  not  be  permanent,  and  is  done 
with  a  high  degree  of  awaroiess  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  program  and  its  ^ort- 
comings.  We  know  that  administration 
has  been  faulty  from  year  to  year.  We 
know  that  the  best  men  have  not  always 
been  recruited,  both  at  home  and  over- 
seas, especially  overseas.  We  know  there 
are  difficulties  with  the  balanee-of -pay- 
ments problem  that  the  country  is  faced 
with.  We  do  not  kid  ourselves  in  taking 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  foreign  aid  bill 
to  some  extent  ctmtributes  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  balance  of  pasrments.  We 
know  there  has  been  a  tendency  not  to 
select  areas  of  great  priority  and  to  dis- 
card low  priority  areas.  But  we  know 
too  that  efforts  have  been  and  are  being 
made  to  strengthen  and  ccurect  each  of 
these  deficiencies. 

I  think  some  of  the  crittaiBnis  that  have 
been  made  of  tlie  foreign  aid  program, 
which  have  been  vahd  ones,  have  been 
met  with  sincere  and  effective  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  Administrators  (tf  the 
program  to  bring  about  reforms.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  in  my  Judgment, 
Mr.  Bell,  Administrator  of  the  program 
under  this  administration,  is  doing  an 
excellent  Job.  I  commend  him  for  con- 
tinuing   the    Improvements    that    were 
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begun  under  tbt  Eiaenhower  admlniAtra- 
Uon  in  all  three  of  the  areas  I  men- 
Uoned— eeleciMty.  administration,  and 
the  problem  of  balance  of  i>ayinenta. 

Oenerally  epeaklng.  all  of  the  top  men 
in  the  aid  program  over  the  past  10  years 
have  been  hlgh-callber  men  who  know 
what  they  were  doing  and  who  knew  the 
weaknesses  of  the  program  as  well  as 
we.  in  fact,  better.  I  have  been  per- 
suaded in  my  meetings  with  Mr.  David 
Bell,  that  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
see  to  it  that  the  program  Is  made  more 
selective,  that  the  balancc-of-payments 
problem  \a  pinpointed  and  corrected 
wherever  poaslble  by  seeing  to  It  that 
buy-American  rules  are  enforced  and 
that  greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  loans 
rather  than  grants.  Again,  this  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  reforms  begun  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  Phaseouts 
were  then  started,  personnel  was  cut 
down  and  cidlber  Improved,  development 
loans  were  emphasised  as  being  far  more 
effective  than  grants-in-aid. 

I  think,  too,  that  the  Clay  Committee 
has  performed  a  most  useful  service. 
From  a  tactical  point  of  view,  the  speed 
with  which  the  Clay  Committee  report 
was  adopted  by  the  White  House  and 
made  administration  policy  may  possibly 
result  in  greater  damage  to  the  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  by  its  opponents 
than  General  Clay  or  anyone  else  ex- 
pected, or  wants.  That  is  one  reason  why 
I  am  speaking  now.  As  time  goes  on  we 
find  fewer  and  fewer  friends  for  the 
foreign  aid  program.  It  is  very  easy  to 
speak  against  it. 

Indeed,  it  is  increasingly  popular  to 
speak  against  it.  One  reason  I  am  con- 
strained to  speak  now  is  that  those  few 
people  who  will  speak  for  the  program 
really  have  to  be  heard  from  because  if 
those  few  are  not  heard  from  there  will 
be  nobody  to  speak  for  It. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  those 
aspects  of  the  program  that  work  directly 
with  people;  not  the  great,  massive 
projects  which  are  vastly  expensive  and 
which  consist  of  concrete  and  steel  and 
which  sometimes  result  in  showplaces. 
I  am  delighted  to  be  told  that  those  kinds 
of  projects  are  being  given  lower  and 
lower  priority  as  we  move  along. 

I  think  it  la  understood  that  the  most 
useful  area  of  commitment  for  the  United 
States  is  in  those  areas  that  deal  in  the 
basic  commodities  of  life:  health,  hous- 
ing, education,  and  agriculture.  I  have 
seen  health  being  tackled  in  the  subcon- 
tinent— India  and  Pakistan — on  a  per- 
sonal visit,  and  I  was  impressed  with 
what  was  being  done.  The  same  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  have  studied  a  good  deal 
of  the  work  in  Africa,  and  one  day  I  hope 
I  may  be  privileged  to  take  a  long  and. 
I  hope,  constructive  and  not  too  hasty 
trip  to  the  newly  emerging  countries  of 
Africa  in  OTder  to  get  a  better  idea  of 
what  these  countries  are  doing  with  our 
help.  both  Government  and  non-Oovem- 
ment  assistance  programs. 

My  friend.  WllUam  Attwood.  until  re- 
cently our  Ambassador  to  Guinea,  and 
I.  have  spent  many  hours  discussing  the 
problems  in  that  country,  and  from  what 
I  have  heard  from  him  and  others 
about    the    caBeettveness    of    the    UB. 

technical   assistance   program    in    that 


country,  it  seems  clear  that  we  can  point 
to  this  country  as  an  example  of  the 
practical  value  of  foreign  aid  in  the  cold- 
war  context.  It  can  be  substantiated 
that  but  for  the  effort  made  by  the  U.S. 
Government  and  voluntary  groups  in 
Guinea  to  help  this  young.  French - 
speaking  country,  a  former  French 
colony,  to  establish  itself  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations,  that  country  may  well 
have  gone  under  and  become  a  Com- 
munist country.  The  Soviet  Union  made 
a  major  effort  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  largely  through  our  efforts  in  the 
area  of  agriculture,  education,  and 
health,  contrasted  with  the  rather 
clumsy  Soviet  efforts  to  build  a  few 
large  and  expensive  showplaces  which 
were  apparently  useless  to  the  people  of 
Guinea,  the  United  States  eventually 
emerged  as  the  country  to  which  the 
leadership  of  Guinea  turns  for  advice, 
guidance,  and  council.  Soviet  interfer- 
ence was  rejected  out  of  hand. 

We  know.  too.  that  in  the  Sudan 
325,000  people,  it  is  estimated,  are  being 
reached  by  agricultural  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  aid  program. 

In  Ghana  several  thousand  farm  fam- 
ilies have  been  reached  directly  by  agri- 
cultural programs.  In  Morocco  exten- 
sive agricultural  programs,  largely  in  the 
field  of  irrigation,  have  done  a  good  deal 
toward  settling  several  thousand  fam- 
ilies on  new  farms  which  had  never  been 
tillable  before. 

This  Icind  of  thing  has  gone  on  in 
other  countries  in  the  continent  of 
Africa.  If  it  is  pinpointed,  if  it  is  man- 
aged by  people  who  know  what  they  are 
doing,  technical  assistance  programs  can 
be  of  enormous  strength  and  value  in 
any  country  where  poverty  is  a  way  of 
life  and  where  just  a  little  bit  more  food, 
basics  in  education,  and  decent  shelter 
over  ones  head  will  make  the  difference 
between  a  country  moving  as  a  respon- 
sible member  into  the  community  of  na- 
tions and  a  country  which  might  slip  into 
the  ways  of  "puppetdom" — if  I  may  coin 
a  phrase — and  domination  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  should  like  to  say  in  closing.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
members  were  gracious  enough  to  listen 
to  me  for  over  an  hour  of  testimony.  I 
appeared  before  the  committee  in  order 
to  ask  for  a  rather  simple  amendment  in 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  I  am  gratified 
to  say  that  the  amendment  was  later 
adopted  by  the  committee,  thanks  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  i  Mr. 
MoRsil.  who  saw  to  it  that  the  amend- 
ment was  incorporated  In  the  bill.  It  Is 
quite  a  simple  amendment.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  yet  vastly  important.  Under  the 
loan  provisions  of  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
pertaining  both  to  development  loans 
and  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  there 
are  several  criteria  and  guidelines  that 
are  fixed  in  the  law  by  the  Congress 
which  are  intended  to  guide  the  Adminis- 
trators in  their  decisions  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  development  loan  should  go  for- 
ward. 

For  example,  they  are  to  canvass  In- 
ternational lending  agencies  such  as  the 


World  Bank  first  in  order  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  same  kind  of  thing  can  be 
done  by  an  established  international 
lending  agency  before  the  United  States 
moves  in  on  the  project  on  a  bilateral 
or  unilateral  basis.  Nowhere  in  the  act 
has  there  been  an  additional  criteria, 
which  is  to  canvass  the  possibilities  that 
the  same  development  loan  could  be  done 
by  private  sources  within  the  United 
States  before  committing  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  a  governmental  loan.  That 
was  the  amendment  which  I  offered  to 
the  main  l)ody  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  section  and  also  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  I  was  deeply 
gratified  that  the  committee  accepted 
the  amendment  and,  apparently,  at  least 
I  must  assiune  that,  the  administration 
has  also  agreed  that  this  is  a  reasonable 
and  fair  precondition  to  the  granting  of 
development  loans. 

This  amendment.  I  may  say  vei-y 
frankly,  is  designed,  over  a  long  period 
of  time — and  I  suppose  it  will  be  a  very 
long  period  of  time — to  phase  the  for- 
eign aid  program  into  the  nongovern- 
mental arena  of  the  American  economy. 
It  is  designed  to  gear  In  the  free  enter- 
prise system  to  aid  objectives.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  bring  private,  nongovernmen- 
tal, managerial,  administrative,  and 
technical  talent  to  aid  objectives  as  well 
as   nongovernmental  resources. 

You  cannot  reverse  these  things  over- 
night. I  am  satisfied  that  adjustments 
have  been  made  smd  are  being  made  that 
will  strengthen  and  pinpoint  this  pro- 
gram. But.  even  if  I  thought  It  were 
time  to  bring  the  foreign  aid  program  to 
a  grinding  halt,  it  cannot  be  done  and 
should  not  be  done — because  any  sudden 
change  of  that  kind  in  our  relations  with 
these  newly  emerging  countries,  and 
combines  holding  on  by  their  teeth  on 
the  edge  of  tyranny,  as  in  southeast 
Asia,  would,  in  my  judgment,  result  In 
disaster.  That  Is  why  I  think  the  pro- 
gram is  deserving  of  support  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  year. 

I  think  there  will  be  a  very  vigorous 
effort  made  on  the  fioor  and  certainly  by 
the  appropriations  route  to  cut  the  pro- 
gram down  to  proportions  which  are 
probably  unwise.  These  efforts  should 
be  examined  with  great  care  and.  if 
overdone,  they  should  be  resisted.  Those 
of  us  on  the  minority  side  of  the  aisle 
who  have  watched  and  followed  this 
program  with  interest  over  the  years  and 
who  have  seen  its  benefits  as  well  as  Its 
shortcomings  will  be  prepared  to  assist 
in  a  bipartisan  way  to  see  to  it  that  the 
program  goes  forward  for  the  benefit 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  entire 
free  world. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RoYBAL).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  expired. 


FOREIGN  AID  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Lindsay]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  FraskrI. 
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Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Hechler]. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  for  his  contributiim 
and  for  his  remarks  concerning  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  I  was  particulaily 
interested  in  the  gentleman's  remarks 
concerning  the  newly  emerging  nations 
of  Africa  and  in  particular  with  what  he 
was  saying  with  reference  to  the  experi- 
ence that  we  have  had  with  Guinea. 
Here  is  a  nation  which  at  one  time  had 
decided  leanings  toward  communism,  yet 
we  had  the  foresight  and  confidence  to 
extend  Guinea  the  technical  assistance 
which  enabled  that  nation  to  resist  com- 
munism. The  question  I  would  like  to 
address  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
concerning  his  remarks  is  this:  In  view  of 
the  experience  that  we  have  had  with 
Guinea  and  some  of  the  newly  emerging 
nations  with  technical  assistance,  is  this 
not  a  pretty  clear  indication  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  put  a  piece  of  litmus  paper 
in  the  mouths  of  these  nations  to  test 
their  political  loyalty  at  particular  times 
before  we  extend  foreign  aid  to  them? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  American  insistence  that 
the  ways  of  life  in  other  countries,  in- 
cluding the  political  ways  of  life,  con- 
form on  all  fours  to  American  practices, 
can  be  carried  to  a  dangerous  extreme. 
There  is  a  delicate  dividing  line,  as  the 
gentleman  knows.  In  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  whole  program  is  bottomed 
on  the  principle  that  those  governments 
which  are  not  basically  committed  to  the 
proposition  that  the  people  come  Ont 
are  under  considerable  pressure  from  our 
Government  to  reform  their  ways.  That 
is  a  pressure  with  which  I  am  in  agree- 
ment. We  have  to  do  this  and  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to  do  this.  We  do  not 
have  to  provide  the  aid.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  be  so  doctrinaire  in  our  own 
approcu:h  that  we  would  insist  on  a  total 
conformity  to  what  we  think  of  normally 
as  better  western  principles  can  be  an 
error. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  think  that  experi- 
ence proves  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  just  said.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  fr(»n  Minnesota  [Mr. 
FraskrI  for  yielding  to  me  and  compli- 
ment him  for  taking  the  leadership  to 
bring  this  problem  to  the  attention  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  his  very  balanced  presentation  and 
for  bringing  forcefully  to  our  attention 
the  fact  that  the  foreign  aid  program 
has  had  bipartisan  support,  not  only 
during  this  administration  but  during 
the  last  administration  as  well,  and  for 
pointing  out  that  while  we  should  rec- 
ognize the  shortcomings  of  our  foreign 
aid  program,  we  must  also  look  for  ways 
to  strengthen  the  program. 

I  recall  when  the  gentleman  was  be- 
fore our  committee.  He  made  an  ex- 
cellent presentation.  He  Is  correct  in 
stating  that  as  a  result  of  his  presenta- 
tion there  were  changes  made  in  ttie  bill. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  recognise 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BrademasI. 


Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser], 
for  the  leadership  he  has  given  In  ar- 
ranging this  special  order  and  also  to 
salute  both  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  for  their  state- 
ments concerning  the  positive  contribu- 
tions which  the  foreign  aid  program  has 
made  to  the  security  of  our  own  country 
and  to  the  encouragement  of  freedom 
and  democratic  societies  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

During  the  last  5  years  I  have  had 
the  opportunity,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  to 
travel  to  a  number  of  countries  which 
have  been  recipients  of  our  foreign  aid. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  great 
experience  of  serving  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Asian -American  assembly  in  Kuala 
Lumpiu',  the  capital  of  Malaya,  to  dis- 
cuss ways  of  improving  cultural  and 
educational  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  Asia. 

During  that  visit  to  southeast  Asia  I 
was  able  to  spend  a  few  days  in  Indone- 
sia, as  well  as  Thailand  and  there  I  saw 
something  of  the  very  useful  effects  of 
the  American  foreign  aid  program. 
With  all  of  the  dlf&culties  that  we  know 
are  encountered  in  administering  a  pro- 
gram of  this  complexity  it  is  nonetheless 
very  clear  to  me,  after  having  gone  out 
on  the  spot  to  see  something  of  the  re- 
sults of  our  foreign  aid  program,  that  it 
is  an  investment  from  which  we  have  de- 
rived very  substantial  dividends. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
just  a  few  words  about  the  importance 
of  otu*  foreign  aid  program  in  Latin 
America,  because  I  have  been  interested 
in  Latin  America  since  the  time  I  was 
a  boy  and  worked  on  a  work  camp  in  the 
mountains  of  Mexico  with  the  Aztec  In- 
dians. More  recently  I  have  had  the  op- 
portvmity  to  visit  a  few  countries  in 
Latin  America;  in  Peru,  in  1959;  earlier 
this  year  in  the  Dominican  Republic; 
and  a  couple  of  years  ago  with  oiu*  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  OiAmo],  I  went  to  Argentina  to 
make  a  study  of  the  potential  role  of  the 
universities  of  Latin  America  in  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  And  so  I  speak  with 
some  personal  Interest  and  a  little  bit 
of  experience  about  this  particular  field. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  his 
great  Alliance  for  Progress  speech  of 
March  13,  1961,  President  Kennedy  in 
^ect  rediscovered  Latin  America,  for 
the  President  made  clear  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  were  willing,  in 
cooperation  with  their  neighbors  in  Latin 
America,  to  undertake  together  a  cam- 
paign to  fight  the  poverty,  the  disease 
and  hunger,  the  illiteracy,  and  political 
unrest  that  have  for  centuries  beset  the 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America. 

I  fear  too  many  Americans  are  labor- 
ing under  the  misapprehension  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  was  set  forth  as  a 
kind  of  overnight  panacea  for  all  the  ills 
of  Latin  America,  and  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  made  very  clear  that  this  Is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram. Rather,  the  President's  program, 
which  has  enjoyed  bipartisan  support 
here  in  Congress,  is  a  long-range  pro- 


gram for  hemispheric  development  and 
one  which  is  based  not  simply  on  invest- 
ment of  public  funds,  both  UJS.  and 
Latin  American,  but  is  directed  toward 
encouraging  private  investment  as  well. 

It  is  also  essential  to  our  understand- 
ing of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
that  we  should  realize  that  it  Is  based 
upon  the  principle  of  self-help,  and  that 
it  is  not  a  one-way  street  whereby  capital 
Investment  simply  flows  out  of  the  United 
States  to  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 

For  I  think  we  have  seen  developments 
in  the  last  few  weeks  which  have  been 
announced  by  the  able  Administrator  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  Mr. 
Teodoro  Moscoso,  which  make  very  clear 
that  the  United  States  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  insist  that  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  engsige  in  their  own  programs  of 
self-help  and  economic  and  social  reform 
if  they  are  to  receive  the  funds  which  we 
here  in  the  Congress  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to 
make  reference  to  an  excellent  editorial — 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  may  be 
included  at  this  point  in  my  remarks — 
from  the  latest  Issue  of  Life  magazine, 
the  issue  of  August  16,  1963,  entitled 
"The  Latin  Sky  Is  Brighter."  As  the 
editorial  points  out,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  passed  its  flrst  anniversary  in 
deliberate  silence  because  the  coordinator 
of  the  program,  Mr.  Moscoso,  did  not  see 
very  much  to  celebrate  or  to  talk  about. 

But  this  year  Mr.  Moscoso  told  his 
staff: 

We  have  reason  to  observe  an  anniversary 
this  year — not  with  the  booplA  that  marks  a 
triumph,  but  with  the  satisfaction  of  build- 
ers who  have  dug  the  foundation  and  have 
begun  to  ix)ur  the  footings. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Life  editorial 
notes: 

There  are  signs  of  hope  In  L<atln  America, 
not  all  due  to  the  Alliance  by  any  means,  but 
generally  supporting  Moacoso's  confidence 
that  the  Alliance  Is  on  the  right  track. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  editorial  is 
one  of  tile  best  brief  summaries  of  the 
nature  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram that  I  have  seen,  and  I  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RoTBAL).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows : 
Thx  LATm  Skt  Is  BRioirm 

The  Alllanoe  for  Progress  passed  its  first 
anniversary  in  deliberate  sUenc«  because 
Coordinator  Teodoro  Moscoso  saw  nothing  to 
celebrate.  That  was  a  year  ago;  now  he  has 
more  to  talk  about.  Said  he  to  his  staff  last 
week,  "We  have  reason  to  observe  our  anni- 
versary this  year — ^not  with  the  hoopla  Uiat 
marks  a  triumph,  but  with  the  satisfaction 
of  builders  who  have  dug  the  foundation  and 
begun  to  pour  the  footings."  There  are  signs 
of  hope  in  Latin  America,  not  all  due  to  the 
Alliance  by  any  means,  but  generally  sup- 
porting Mosooaov  confidence  tliat  the 
Alliance  Is  on  the  right  track. 

The  Alliance  Is  a  very  ambitious  long-term 
program  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  and 
IS  Latin  RepubUcs.  Its  gocds  are  nothing 
leas  tlian  to  raise  the  Incomes,  diversify  and 
integrate  the  economies,  reform  the  tax  and 
land  structures.  Improve  the  health,  housing, 
and  schooling  and  enlarge  the  freedom  of  200 
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million  p«opl«  In  tb«  next  8  years  Unlike 
tb«  WkiibMUX  plan,  which  rebuilt  a  damasetl 
but  going  Qoaearn,  the  AllUnce  alma  to 
■hap*  a  KMtaty  and  an  eoooomy  that  hay* 
not  arigtwl  baCor*.  To  this  rvrohitlananr 
^CMi  tiM  Unltodl  StatM  baa  oommlttad  about 
•1  btllioa  a  jrw.  which  tha  LaUn  Americana 
arst  naturaUy  thought  of  aa  a  huge  pork 
barrel.  Now  tbay  are  beginning  to  accept 
Moacoao'e  inaiatanca  that  the  United  Statea 
is  the  Junior  partner  In  a  Joint  effort,  the  key 
to  which  la  Latin  American  self-help. 

By  North  Amarlean  etandardB  theae  efforta 
at  self -help  are  Mow  and  spotty,  but  they 
ezlat.  Central  Amarlaa.  tha  Alliance's  show- 
case, is  cooaoUdattng  Ita  own  common  mar- 
ket. dlveraUylag  Ita  cropa  and  enjoying  more 
economic  etoulllanoa  and  political  stabUity 
than  In  many  yaara.  Recent  ( though  Inade- 
quate) tax  raforms  in  almost  all  countries 
win  Increase  total  Latin  American  income  tax 
receipts  by  15  paroent  thU  year.  Schools  and 
textbooks  are  multiplying  (though  not  fast 
enough).  A  naw  elaas  o<  progeaslve- minded 
businessmen  and  agriculturists  la  sprouting 
among  the  tough  old  stalks  of  the  landed 
gentry.  Xven  political  discussion  Is  chang- 
ing character  and  shifting  its  focus  from  the 
next  dictator  to  the  next  election.  For  ex- 
ample, although  Braall  remains  a  scandalous 
example  ot  miagoesanment.  the  rich  Argen- 
tine, which  UMd  to  be  cited  as  an  example  at 
political  hopaleaanasa,  has  Just  emerged  from 
turmoil  Into  what  could  be  6  years  of  stable 
and  proeperotia  democracy. 

David  Rockefeller  cited  other  hopeful  signs 
In  a  recent  speech  In  Mexico  City  Private 
Inveatment  in  Latin  America,  both  local  and 
foreign.  U  rising.  Kkports  are  generally  ris- 
ing and  oosnmodlty  prices  are  stabler.  Manu- 
facturing la  mora  diversified,  and  Its  growth 
la  hastening  regional  integration  All  this 
deaplte  a  political  climate  that  U  still 
clouded  by  laftwlng  violence  and  residual 
hoatUlty  to  prlTate  enterprise.  The  auto- 
makers In  Argantlna  and  Brazil  struggle  with 
Inflation,  exorbitant  excise  taxes,  bureau- 
cratic haraasmant.  low  volume  and  meager 
profits;  yet  they  are  increasing  their  Invest- 
ments each  year.  If  the  climate  were  more 
hospitable,  tha  boom  In  the  private  sector — 
which  now  canaratas  80  percent  of  all  Latin 
American  Ineome — ^would  be  spectacular. 
Soch  a  boom  la  the  key  to  the  Alliance's  goal 
of  a  f  aatcr  groarth  rate. 

"Revolution  in  Latin  America  Is  inevitable. 
Only  the  form  It  takes  la  uncertain."'  This 
Is  the  meaeaga  at  Milton  Elsenhower's  recent 
book.  "Tha  Wlna  la  Bitter,"  a  sober  asseaa- 
meot  at  LmUb  Amarlca.  The  revolution  can 
take  either  violent  form,  on  the  Castro  pat- 
tern, or  peaceful,  as  blueprinted  In  the  Al- 
liance for  Progieea.  MUton  Eisenhower,  like 
many  other  exparta  on  Latin  America.  Is  In 
doubt  whether  the  Alliance  did  not  come  too 
late.  The  qtwaUon  wUl  be  answered  by  the 
rate  at  which  I^kUn  American  governments, 
by  fostarlng  atabtor  currencies,  frew  markeu 
and  sanM-  polltMa.  continue  to  earn  the  con- 
ndence  of  prlrata  capital  and  enterprise — 
their  own  Mid  that  of  the  free  world.  The 
more  they  earn  that,  the  more  peaceful  the 
Inevitable  rvrolutlon  wlU  be. 

Mr.  BRADCMAS.  What  I  should  like 
to  do  now  for  Just  a  few  minutes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Is  make  pcutlcular  reference  to 
Just  one  example — and  one  could  cite 
others — of  an  effective  program  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  an  example  if  you  wHl  of 
the  kind  of  oongtructive  results  which 
have  resulted  In  LaUn  America  from  the 
use  of  the  tax  funds  of  the  American 
peoi^e  In  tbe  foreign  aid  program.  I  re- 
fer to  the  so-ealled  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund,  a  key  part  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program. 


The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  only 
after  long  years  of  neglect  did  the  United 
States  finally  decide  to  undertake  a 
large-scale  aid  program  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. When  we  did  so,  we  were  confronted 
with  a  critical  situation.  Popular  unrest 
had  increased  almost  to  the  point  of  a 
social  explosion.  Rapid  economic  de- 
velopment alone  obviously  would  not  suf- 
fice. Immediate  and  visible  social  prog- 
ress was  imperative.  This  was  the  back- 
ground of  an  urgent  conference  called  at 
Bo«ot4,  Colombia,  in  late  1960.  where 
the  United  States  joined  its  Latin  Amer- 
ican neighbors  in  launching  a  program 
for  social  improvement  and  economic  de- 
velopment. 

The  Act  of  Bogota,  which  resulted 
from  this  Coiiference.  was  basically  a  call 
for  immediate  and  dramatic  action  to 
improve  critical  social  conditions,  and  to 
give  the  people  of  Latin  America  greater 
hope  for  the  future. 

Specific  social  Improvement  measures 
were  set  forth  in  the  Act  of  Bogota  under 
five  categories:  First,  the  improvement 
of  conditions  of  rural  living  and  land 
use ;  second,  the  improvement  of  housing 
and  community  facilities;  third,  the  im- 
provement of  educational  systems  and 
training  facilities;  fourth,  the  improve- 
ment of  public  health;  and  fifth,  the 
mobilization  of  domestic  resources. 
These  are  all  fields  which  do  not  attract 
substantial  private  investment  capital 
because  they  are  of  a  more  social  nature. 
In  order  to  carry  out  these  measures, 
the  Latin  American  governments  and  the 
United  States  agreed  in  1961  to  establish 
an  action  agency,  subsequently  called 
the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  Under  the  Act  of  Bo- 
gota, this  Fund  was  charged  with  con- 
tributing both  capital  and  technical 
assistance  in  any  or  all  of  the  five  fields 
to  Latin  American  countries  prepared  to 
help  themselves. 

Shortly  after  the  Bogota  Conference, 
Congress  passed  bills  authorizing  and 
appropriating  funds  for  implementing 
the  Act  of  Bogota.  Three  hundred  and 
ninety-four  million  dollars  was  used  to 
set  up  the  Fund.  This  sum  is  now  almost 
completely  obligated,  and  in  this  year's 
foreign  aid  legislation  the  administra- 
tion is  requesting  an  additional  appro- 
priation. 

As  the  recent  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1963  says: 

It  Is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  United 
States  objectives  In  Latin  America  that  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  utilizing  the 
services  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.  t>e  continued  The  nations  of  Latin 
America  regard  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  as  their  Bank  and  a  majority  of 
the  Bank's  executive  personnel  come  from 
these  countries.  The  administration  and 
supervision  of  asaistance  projects  by  the 
Bank  facilitates  the  development  of  atti- 
tudes and  Institutions  and  the  acceptance  of 
reeponalblUtles  by  the  recipients  which  are 
essential  to  economic  and  social  progress. 

Despite  the  lmp>ortance  of  this  Fund,  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
iuccsai  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  depends 
prlmarUy  on  the  Latin  American  countries 
rather  than  on  the  United  States  The 
American  Republics  must  develop  themselves. 


The  Job  cannot  be  done  for  them  by  the 
United  States  or  any  outside  organization  or 
Institution. 

Indeed,  in  establishing  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund,  care  was  taken  to 
protect  U.S.  interests.  AS  the  major 
contributor  to  the  Fund,  the  United 
States,  with  41.8  percent  of  the  manag- 
ing stock,  has  a  veto  on  all  loan  author- 
izations by  virtue  of  a  two-thirds  voting 
requirement.  This  means  that  the  U.S. 
representative  to  the  Fund  can  table  any 
loan  application  when,  in  his  opinion,  it 
will  not  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  overall  development  of  the  coun- 
try concerned,  or  when  the  application 
does  not  reflect  satisfactory  self-help  on 
the  part  of  the  applicant. 

The  Trust  F\md  has  been  flooded  with 
applications — over  a  billion  dollars 
worth.  The  Bank  has  had  to  discourage 
new  applications  and  slow  down  the  ap- 
proval process  because  of  the  demand. 
Only  $37  million  remains  of  the  original 
$394  miUion.  and  this  will  be  loaned 
within  2  months.  There  is  a  backlog  of 
some  $300  million  in  good  project  appli- 
cations on  top  of  those  presently  under 
consideration  for  the  remaining  unobli- 
gated funds. 

The  reason  for  the  excellent  response 
to  the  Fund  is  simple.  Not  only  does  it 
meet  the  great  need  for  this  type  of  as- 
sistance, but  also  the  Latin  Americans 
realize  that  it  ts  basically  their  show;  75 
percent  of  personnel  administering  the 
program  are  Latins. 

Accomplishments  of  the  Fund  are  im- 
pressive. To  date  new  homes  are  being 
constructed  for  160.000  low-income 
families;  water  supply  or  sewerage  serv- 
ices are  being  constructed  for  15  million 
people;  30.000  low-income  farmers  are 
being  helped  under  agricultural  develop- 
ment programs;  and  advanced  educa- 
tional and  training  facilities  are  being 
established  in  10  countries  and  18  In- 
stitutions for  providing  the  trained  man- 
power for  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  loans 
for  housing  and  rural  credit  have  also 
been  aimed  at  strengthening  trade  union 
and  cooperative  institutions  as  part  of 
the  overall  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
to  develop  institutional  structures  in 
Latin  America.  Loans  of  this  tjrpe  have 
already  been  made  to  such  countries  as 
Peru,  Chile,  Argentina,  and  El  Salvador. 
Success  of  the  Fund  in  stimulating  self- 
help  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  recipi- 
ents of  loans  from  the  Fund  are  making 
an  average  contribution  of  60  percent  to 
the  projects  concerned. 

One  sign  of  the  support  of  major 
groups  in  the  United  States  for  the  So- 
cial Progress  Trust  Fund  is  the  fact  that 
both  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  chamber  of 
commerce  have  voiced  their  strong  sup- 
port for  the  Fund  and  for  additional  ap- 
propriations as  requested  in  this  year's 
foreign  aid  legislation. 

The  Social  Progress  Ti-ust  Fund  has 
become  an  effective  way  of  stimulating 
Latin  American  countries  to  undertake 
self-help  reforms.  It  has  proved  partic- 
ularly useful  in  the  development  field  as 
related  to  giving  greater  hope  and  a 
greater  feeling  of  satisfaction  to  low- 
income  groups.   The  programs  started  by 
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the  Trust  Fund  have  succeeded  in  many 
cases  in  establishing  the  necessary  insti- 
tutional structure — such  as  savings  and 
loan  banks,  housing  cooperatives,  agrar- 
ian reform  Institutes,  and  sewage  and 
.sanitation  agencies — ^which  will  in  time 
be  able  to  continue  solely  through  their 
own  resources. 

The  Trust  Fund  also  has  been  able  to 
engender  confidence  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  divisions  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank  and  respective  departments  in 
the  Latin  American  governments.  This 
is  an  extremely  important  step  in  the 
overall  development  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  because  it  better  enables  of- 
ficials of  the  Bank  to  assist  and  advise 
Latin  American  governmental  agencies 
and  private  institutions  to  establicAi 
proper  administrative  procedures  and 
priorities  for  development.  This  has 
been  effective  in  cutting  many  useless  ex- 
penditures out  of  national  budgets  and 
stresunlining  operating  procedures. 

The  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  has 
also  been  successful  in  promoting  the 
development  of  medium-sized  industries. 
Cement,  lumber,  and  foundry  industries, 
are  all  byproducts  of  him.  and  sewage- 
sanitation  construction.  This  is  an  im- 
portant phase  of  economic  develcvment. 

Most  importantly,  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  has  helped  to  convince  Latin 
Americans  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  a  hemispheric  program,  and  not  Just 
a  program  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  still  many  areas  in  Latin 
America,  of  course,  that  have  not  felt  the 
impact  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  is 
to  these  areas,  and  to  the  countries 
which  have  not  accepted  and  responded 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  that  the  So- 
cial Progress  Trust  Fund  must  now  direct 
its  social  development  program. 

EL  SALVADOR  :   A  SUCCESS  8TOBT  Or  THX  ALLIAKCS 
FOR    nOCKCBS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  want  to  speak  of 
one  example  of  the  kind  of  fiuitful  and 
positive  results  that  have  come  from  our 
investment  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  speak  of  the  little  country  of  El  Sal- 
vador, which  has  become  one  of  the 
shining  lights  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. El  Salvador  has  received  support 
and  assistance  from  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  as  well  as  from  other  sources. 

Before  the  Alliance.  El  Salvador  was 
typical  of  the  Central  American  Repub- 
lics. Military  governments,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  landed  aristocracy,  had 
kept  the  country  in  a  semif  eudal  condi- 
tion; 75  families  controlled  90  percent 
of  the  wealth,  with  the  country's  2.7  mil- 
lion ];>eople  working  primarily  on  the 
large  fincas  of  the  great  landlords. 

El  Salvador  began  immediately  to  im- 
plement the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 
which  established  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. In  early  1961.  steps  were  taken 
to  halt  the  flight  of  capital.  A  stablU- 
zation  program  was  developed  in  co(9- 
eration  with  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  in  order  to  correct  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  and  strengthen  the 
country's  cuirency.  As  a  result  of  these 
controls,  El  Salvador  now  has  a  favor- 
able balance  of  pajmients. 

El  Salvador  continued  its  ecooomie 
reform  program  by  raising,  in  September 
1961,  the  progressive  income  tax  rates. 


These  are  now  among  the  highest  tax 
rates  in  the  hemisphere.  As  a  result, 
revenue  receipts  have  increased  over  40 
percent.  In  1  year  governmental  reve- 
nues were  increased  by  $10.5  million. 
Other  tax  reforms  followed.  Measures 
were  taken  to  increase  the  amount  of  tax 
paid  for  consumption  and  luxury  goods. 
Tax  collecting  procedures  were  simplified 
and  improved. 

Hand  in  hand  with  administrative 
reforms  new  planning  machinery  was 
established.  A  National  Council  of 
Economic  Planning  and  Coordination, 
composed  of  El  Salvador's  leading  eco- 
nomic specialists,  was  created  to  spur 
economic  activity  and  prepare  long- 
range  program  budgets. 

Recognizing  that  economic  develop- 
ment must  be  coordinated  with  social 
development  to  provide  a  balanced  ap- 
proach for  the  overall  well-being  of  the 
people.  Alliance  for  Progress  officials  in 
El  Salvador  also  tackled  the  social  prob- 
lems of  the  country.  In  early  1962  an 
agency  was  created  for  providing  super- 
vised production  credit  to  small  farmers. 
In  little  more  than  a  year,  nearly  6,000 
agricultural  credit  loans  have  been  made; 
7  health  centers  to  serve  150,000  people 
were  constructed  in  1962.  In  addition,  a 
mobile  rural  health  program  was  begxm, 
designed  to  serve  300,000  persons  a  year. 

The  National  Housing  Agency  of  El 
Salvador  has  already  constructed  1,500 
home  units  since  the  start  of  the  Alli- 
ance. Just  recently  a  national  home- 
building  mortgage  agency  was  created, 
modeled  after  our  own  FHA,  for  stimu- 
lating greater  investment  in  housing. 
This  is  a  major  step  forward  in  the  hous- 
ing field,  which  is  generally  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
social  reform. 

Education  now  consumes  22  percent  of 
the  national  budget.  In  October  1962, 
apprenticeship  training  legislation  was 
oiacted.  By  December,  some  300  ap- 
prentices were  registered  in  training. 
A  Domestic  Peace  Corps  has  been  orga- 
niaed  in  El  Salvador  to  perform  adult 
education  and  community  development 
woiic 

El  Salvador's  economic  growth  is  now 
greatly  improved.  In  1962,  for  example, 
industrial  production  rose  over  20  per- 
cent from  the  previous  year. 

Another  good  sign  of  the  economic 
vitality  of  El  Salvador  is  the  increasing 
amount  of  outside  private  capital  being 
Invested  in  the  ooimtry.  A  combination 
of  Esso  and  Shell  already  has  an  invest- 
ment of  more  than  $10  million;  Phelps 
Dodge  is  building  a  $2  million  copper 
and  aluminum  wire  and  cable  plant. 
The  Phillips  Co.  of  the  Netherlands  is 
constructing  a  $600,000  electric  light 
bulb  and  appliance  plant.  Italian  and 
UJ3.  interests  are  establishing  a  $300,000 
pencil  and  office  supply  plant. 

Under  the  able  hand  of  President  Julio 
Rivera,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  officials.  El  Salvador 
is  demonstrating  to  Latin  America  and 
to  the  world  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  El  Salvador  is 
not  the  only  Alliance  success  story. 
Venezuela,  Mexico,  Argentina,  Colombia 
are  all  moving  ahead  of  the  anticipated 
schedule  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 


Latin  America  looks  a  good  deal  better 
than  it  did  last  year,  and  I  hope  that  the 
situaticm  will  be  even  more  favorable  in 
1964. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  again  expired. 


ERADICATING    MALARIA:     A    FOR- 
EIGN  AID   SUCCESS   STORY 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
of  the  success  stories  of  foreign  aid  con- 
cerns our  battle  against  malaria.  Of  all 
the  ills  afflicting  mankind,  few  have 
taken  a  higher  toll  than  malaria.  It  has 
been  a  part  of  human  existence  since 
prehistoric  times.  Again  and  again  it 
has  erupted  in  epidemics  as  terrible  as 
the  plagues  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Today 
it  still  disables  more  people  and  exacts 
a  higher  material  cost  than  any  other 
disease.  It  continues  to  be  a  serious 
deterrent  to  the  development  of  coun- 
tries where  it  is  prevalent. 

Several  years  ago  an  International 
campaign  was  mounted  to  eradicate 
malaria  all  over  the  world.  Ninety  coun- 
tries joined  in  a  common  effort,  along 
with  the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization,  and 
the  UJJ.  Children's  Fund,  to  stamp  out 
the  disease  wherever  it  is  found.  The 
United  States  is  one  of  the  chief  sponsors 
of  this  campaign.  Through  direct  con- 
tributions from  our  foreign  aid  program, 
we  have  worked  with  27  different  coun- 
tries as  well  as  with  the  WHO,  Pan 
American  Health  Organization,  and 
UNICEF,  contributing  a  total  of  $180 
million  since  1958.  For  fiscal  year  1964, 
$29  million  is  being  requested  by  the 
administration  for  continuing  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  results  so  far  are  very  encourag- 
ing. During  the  past  15  years  the  num- 
ber of  cases  has  been  cut  from  a  world- 
wide total  of  350  million  to  fewer  than 
100  million.  In  some  coimtries  eradica- 
tion is  100  percent  complete.  In  others, 
substantial  progress  has  been  made. 

Approximately  1,472  million  persons 
live  in  areas  of  the  world  which  are  or 
which  have  been  recently  malarious,  ex- 
cluding Communist  China,  North  Korea, 
Mongolia,  and  North  Vietnam  about 
which  no  information  is  available.  Of 
these,  329  million — 22.4  percent — now 
live  in  areas  already  freed  of  the  disease 
and  another  243  million— 16.5  percent — 
in  areas  where  spray  operations  have 
been  withdrawn  and  eradication  is  ex- 
pected to  be  confirmed  soon.  An  addi- 
tional 461  million — S1.S  percent — people 
are  being  protected  by  insecticides  and 
other  antimalaria  measiu'es.  Plans  are 
developing  for  including  33  million  more 
people  imder  protection  in  the  near 
future.  However,  there  are  still  405,- 
800,000  people — 27.5  percent— exposed  to 
malaria  who  are  not  yet  included  in  the 
program.  This  improtected  population 
is  largely  in  Africa — 45  percent — where 
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the  ftdimlnliftimUve.  flnamci*!.  and  man- 
power lueufw  neoeuAry  for  eradica- 
tion have  not  yet  been  adequately 
developed. 

In  the  It  countries  throughout  the 
world  reeelTlnc  bilateral  assistance  from 
the  United  States  through  the  foreign 
aid  program.  SOS  million  people  live  in 
areas  receoKtly  malarious.  Included 
among  theae  eoontrles  are  some  of  the 
most  dllBetalt  itroblem  areas  from  the 
point  of  Tlew  of  malaria  eradication — 
for  y>^wipi<t,  India.  Indonesia.  Pakistan, 
Brazil.  Thailand,  and  Vietnam.  Ap- 
proximately 824  minion  people  in  AID 
project  countrlea  are  beinjg  protected  at 
present.  Approximately  148.800.000 
people — 18.4  percent  are  living  In  malar- 
ious section*  of  Uieae  countries  where  no 
program  is  yet  underway.  Most  of  these 
live  in  Tnrtonfaia.  Brazil,  and  Pakistan 
where  the  ste  of  the  areas  involved  re- 
quires development  of  the  program  by 
stages  over  aereral  years. 

The  united  States  contributes  men, 
money,  and  materials  to  the  campaign 
against  Tnft^f*^^  American  scientists 
are  employed  to  give  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative guidance  to  other  countries. 
There  are  some  80  located  in  the  18 
countries  receiving  UJ3.  assistance. 

Training  of  *^ft^<""*^  government  per- 
sonnel is  an  important  aspect  of  the  US. 
program.  Tint  principal  U.S  -supported 
training  program  is  the  Malaria  Eradl- 
catim  TIraintng  Center  in  Kingston. 
Jamaica,  with  another  international 
training  center  being  established  in 
Manila,  PhlUiHiinee  I^  Jamaica.  280 
persons  from  57  countries  have  been 
trained  in  malaria  eradication  tech- 
niques since  1958.  This  cooperative 
venture  between  AID.  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organisation  and  the  Govern- 
moit  of  Jamaica  has  done  much  to  alle- 
viate the  world  shortage  of  both  senior 
and  Junior  malaria  experts. 

The  greatest  part  of  U.S.  malaria 
funds  Is  Qient  for  commodities.  Al- 
though sprayers,  vehicles,  laboratory 
eqiilpment  and  drugs  are  purchased  In 
sizable  quantities,  insecticides  are  the 
major  item.  More  than  70  million 
pounds  of  DOT  were  purchased  by  AID 
during  fiscal  year  1962,  nearly  one-third 
of  all  the  DDT  manufactured  in  this 
country  and  70  percent  of  U.S.  DDT 
exports. 

Research  and  development  studies 
have  been  an  important  aspect  of  our 
malaria  eradicating  program.  Most  of 
this  work  is  done  hs  the  Communicable 
EMsease  Center  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  by  contract  with  AID. 

The  T3B.  role  in  this  historic  campaign 
against  one  ot  mankind's  greatest  natu- 
ral enemies  has  already  become  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  foreign  aid  success 
stories. 

Within  the  next  few  years,  malaria  will 
be  almost  completely  wiped  out.  Even 
at  this  stage,  remarkable  economic  re- 
sults have  been  achieved  in  many  areas 
apart  from  the  humanitarian  and  other 
benefits  of  the  program.  In  countries 
where  eradication  has  been  most  success - 
fill,  such  as  Venezuela,  Sardinia,  and 
Taiwan,  there  have  been  strlldng  in- 
creases ineoltlvatlon.  productivity,  in- 
dusftrlalisatian.  tourism,  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  natural  resources. 


These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  already  reaped  as  a  result 
of  the  malaria  eradication  program: 


For  the  9-year  period  1939-47,  it  was 
possible  to  develop  a  total  of  146.773 
acres  at  an  annual  average  of  16.306 
acres.  During  the  period  1948-56.  after 
malaria  was  brought  under  control,  the 
total  acreage  development  was  467.268. 
for  an  annual  average  of  63.032  Three- 
quarters  of  the  most  productive  portions 
of  the  country  are  now  habitable  and 
producing  crops — an  impossibility  10 
years  before  because  of  the  heavy  inci- 
dence of  malaria. 

lEAN 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  wheat  cultivation  between  1945  and 
1949  increased  8,000  hectares.  Between 
1949  and  1953  after  malaria  control  be- 
gan, the  wheat  acreage  went  up  758.000 
hectares,  an  increase  of  27  3  percent 

MXPAL 

In  the  Rapti  Valley  area  an  estimated 
50.000  acres  of  new  land  has  been  put 
Into  cultivation  since  the  malaria  eradi- 
cation program  began.  Whereas  before 
families  were  ekeing  out  a  subsistence 
living  on  2  to  4  acres  of  land,  the  average 
farm  has  now  grown  to  some  10  to  14 
acres,  and  rice,  sesame,  and  mustard  oil 
are  being  exported  for  the  first  time. 

CAKBOOtA 

In  one  Province  in  1953  there  were  ap- 
proximately 15,000  people  farming  in  a 
rich  area  of  210,000  acres.  This  land  was 
capable  of  several  crops  annually,  but 
because  of  malaria  it  was  only  producing 
one:  some  of  the  land  was  not  even  t>eing 
cultivated.  By  1957.  following  malaria 
control  activities,  the  population  had  in- 
creased to  45.000  and  the  land  was  in  full 
use. 

PHILIPFIWKS 

Twenty -one  new  land  districts  have 
been  opened  for  agricultural  purposes  as 
a  result  of  malaria  eradication.  In  seven 
of  these  the  area  planted  with  rice  In- 
creased 20.53  percent  and  the  area  plant- 
ed with  maize  jumped  by  27.95  percent, 
raising  production  of  these  two  crops  for 
all  of  the  Philippines  by  more  than  30 
percent  each. 

UTDOMKUA 

In  one  area  of  Indonesia  production  of 
rice  increased  50  percent  because  of  ma- 
laria control.  This  increase  alone 
amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  9  million 
Indonesian  rupees  per  year,  in  contrast 
to  the  350,000  rupees  spent  on  controUing 
malaria  in  the  area. 

nfPiA 

Independent  studies  have  estimated 
that  In  several  areas  of  India  the  return 
on  money  Invested  In  spraying  operations 
Is  about  50  to  1  In  industrial  production 
Increases.  The  studies  estimated  that 
this  would  increase  the  Indian  gross  na- 
tional product  by  some  $500  million  each 
year. 

In  1953.  India  recorded  1  million 
deaths  from  malaria,  and  more  than  75 
million  cases.  At  the  most  conservative 
estimate,  these  75  million  cases  meant  a 
loss  of  more  than  1  billion  man -days  of 
work. 

Malaria  cases  accounted  for  nearly  11 
percent  of  all  diseases  In  1958;  by  1961, 


this  had  dropped  to  1  percent.  The  ef- 
fect is  most  noticeable  in  increased  out- 
put from  Indian  coal  mines,  where  ma- 
laria Incidence  and  absenteeism  were 
always  high;  in  the  completion  of  rail- 
road and  irrigation  construction  projects 
delayed  for  decades  in  malarious  areas, 
and  in  the  rich,  tea-growing  areas  of 
Assam  and  West  Bengal  where  as  late  as 
1947.  20  to  25  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation reported  sick  with  malaria  each 
month  during  the  height  of  the  tea- 
packing  season. 

Until  1949.  malaria  prevented  the  de- 
velopment of  a  rich  region  in  northern 
India.  As  malaria  disappeared  in  the 
area  cultivated  land  increased  by  400 
percent;  production  of  food  grains  rose 
by  130  percent;  industrial  enterprises 
rose  in  number  from  11  to  29;  construc- 
tion of  a  hydroelectric  plant  brought 
electric  power  to  villages;  and  many  new 
homes  and  schools  were  built. 

By  comparison  to  other  foreign -aid  ac- 
tivities, the  amount  of  money  spent  on 
malaria  control  has  not  been  large.  But 
it  has  been  well  spent  and  effectively 
used,  and  the  program  Is  proving  to  be 
one  of  our  best  Investments  in  the  im- 
proving of  life  for  the  millions  of  less 
fortunate  peoples  in  the  less  developed 
nations. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  I>uncak]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricorb 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

rOKDCN  AID  AND  EDUCATION 

Mr  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edu- 
cational challenge  posed  by  the  develop- 
ing nations  presently  receiving  U.S.  as- 
sistance Is  Immense.  In  these  nations 
live  about  1.2  billion  people — nearly  40 
percent  of  the  total  world  population. 
Only  about  25  percent  of  them  are  liter- 
ate. Less  than  a  fourth  of  the  children 
of  school  age  are  In  school,  and  less  than 
2  percent  ever  complete  secondary 
education.  PupU-teacher  ratios  of  100 
to  1  are  common,  compared  to  about  25 
to  1  In  the  developed  countries. 

To  help  meet  this  challenge,  the 
United  States,  through  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  has  estab- 
lished cooperative  educational  programs 
In  58  nations.  In  each  the  goal  Is  the 
same:  To  train  people  who  In  turn  can 
train  teachers,  prepare  siiltable  texts 
and  teaching  aids,  and  themselves  devel- 
op a  strong  educational  program  In  their 
respective  countries.  Assistance  Is  pro- 
vided for  all  levels  of  education — pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  higher  education ; 
for  all  age  groups  and  types  of  schools- 
vocational  and  technical  as  well  as  gen- 
eral education;  and  for  construction  and 
equipment  as  well  as  for  technical  assist- 
ance. 

In  1962.  AID  obligated  $93  million  in 
US  funds  plus  an  additional  $98  million 
in  US-owned  local  currencies  to  assist 
the  developing  nations  In  meeting  acute 
educational  problems. 

In  Bolivia,  AID  projects  are  being  car- 
ried out  to  Improve  commercial  educa- 
tion.    Libya,   a  program  In  vocational 
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training  for  farmers,  tradesmen,  and 
handicraft  artisans  is  in  progress.  In 
Iran.  U.S.  aid  helped  to  establidi  an  en- 
tire vocational  education  system  for  the 
Iranian  armed  forces. 

In  Pakistan,  an  AID  team  taught 
Pakistani  railwaymen — few  of  whwn 
spoke  the  same  language  or  dialect — 
how  to  operate  diesel  locomotives. 

With  independence  approaching  in 
Kenya,  an  AID-assisted  si>eciid  project 
has  begun  to  train  47  local  government 
officials  for  positions  of  high  responsi- 
bility in  the  government  when  independ- 
ence is  granted. 

A  fascinating  example  of  an  AID  proj- 
ect covering  several  levels  of  education 
IS  the  program  in  Nepal. 

Nepal's  first  teacher-training  center 
was  established  in  1954  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  University  of  Oregon.  In 
1956  mobile  teaching  teams  were  orga- 
nized to  carry  teacher  training  to  the 
remote  provinces. 

A  college  of  education  was  established 
and  a  staff  trained  to  educate  up  to  2,000 
teachers  a  year.  A  bureau  of  textbook 
publication  was  established  and  several 
of  its  Nepalese  staff  members  were  sent 
to  the  United  States  for  special  training. 
The  bureau  printed  55  different  titles 
and  225.000  pieces  of  educational  litera- 
ture in  its  first  5  years  of  operation. 

More  than  2,400  part-time  teachers 
were  trained  for  literacy  education,  and 
they  in  turn  taught  more  than  1,000 
adults  to  read  and  write  in  their  first 
year  in  the  field. 

Nepal's  first  national  university  was 
established  with  colleges  of  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  agriculture  and  forestry, 
education,  law,  nursing,  and  medicine. 

Before  the  AID  program  t)egan,  Nepal 
had  no  national  university,  no  teacher- 
training  institutions.  Only  1  child  in 
200  was  in  school,  and  only  2  percent  of 
the  Nepalese  people  could  read  and  write. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  6  years  of  the 
education  project,  more  than  1,500  new 
primary  classrooms  had  trained  teach- 
ers, 200  new  schools  were  receiving  fi- 
nancial aid,  and  20  new  primary  texts 
had  been  published.  Nearly  200  second- 
ary teachers  had  received  bachdor  of 
education  degrees  and  45  high  school 
teachers  had  undergone  a  1-year  course 
for  the  improvement  of  English  instruc- 
tion. In  addition,  Nepal's  entire  second- 
ary school  curriculum  had  been  re- 
vamped to  Include  vocational  Instruction 
urgently  required  In  agriculture,  home 
economics,  commercial  education,  and 
industrial  arts. 

A  program  similar  to  the  one  In  Nepal 
is  now  being  carried  out  in  India  with 
the  assistance  of  U.S.-AID  education 
teams  from  Ohio  State  University  and 
the  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

In  Cambodia  a  teacher-training  pro- 
gram has  been  under  way  for  5  years. 
Prior  to  1958  Cambodian  students  with 
a  sixth -grade  education  were  given  a 
summer  of  training  and  then  pressed 
Into  service  as  elementary  school  teach- 
ers. Under  the  AID  contract  Cambodia's 
first  teacher  preparation  center  was 
established  and  has  already  become  the 
largest  educational  institution  in  tba 
country.     Each  year  the  center  traina 
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200  elementary  school  teachers.  An- 
other similar  Institution  is  now  being 
established  with  AID  assistance  to  train 
secondary  school  teachers. 

Television  represents  a  potentially 
valuable  educational  medium  for  the  de- 
veloping nations.  In  Nigeria,  for  ex- 
ample, AID  has  provided  an  experienced 
American  educational  television  execu- 
tive as  an  adviser  to  the  Nigerian  staff 
of  a  new  educational  television  station. 
From  1960  to  1962  the  station  has  tele- 
cast more  than  700  different  programs 
for  a  total  of  350  hours  of  instruction  to 
100  village  schools  equipped  with  tele- 
vision sets  supplied  by  the  Nigerian 
Ministry  of  Education. 

Not  only  teachers,  but  also  classrooms 
are  in  short  supply  in  most  imderdevel- 
oped  nations.  AID  has  encouraged  the 
building  of  new  schools  and  classrooms 
in  many  coim tries  by  providing  techni- 
cal help  and  materials  while  local  resi- 
dents provide  the  construction  labor  on 
a  volunteer  basis. 

The  Guatemalan  Government 
launched  a  self-help  school  construction 
program  in  partnership  with  AID  in  1960. 
AID  and  the  Guatemalan  Government 
agreed  to  share  equally  any  costs  not 
absorbed  by  the  local  communities.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  project,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  volunteer  labor  would  cover 
about  one-third  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. In  fact,  It  has  accounted  for 
nearly  44  percent  of  construction  costs. 
Diuing  the  3  years  since  the  pilot  project 
began,  self-help  schools  have  been  built 
and  are  now  operating  In  every  province 
of  Guatemala.  More  than  1,100  class- 
rooms in  300  schools  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  enthusiastic  turnout  of  vil- 
lagers for  each  school  dedication  ssmibol- 
Izes  the  Impact  of  such  AID  assisted  proj- 
ects on  the  lives  of  the  people. 

Self-help  school  construction  programs 
like  the  one  In  Guatemala  are  now  un- 
derway in  Chile,  Liberia,  El  Salvador, 
Haiti,  and  Honduras. 

Another  serious  educational  problem 
facing  many  developing  nations  Is  that 
of  adult  literacy.  In  Turkey  a  unique 
approach  to  the  problem  has  been  insti- 
tuted with  U.S.  aid.  Literacy  training 
has  been  given  to  more  than  150,000 
Tui^ish  soldiers  and  an  additional 
120.000  are  expected  to  complete  train- 
ing each  year. 

In  addition,  more  than  3,000  primary 
school  teachers  have  gained  literacy 
teaching  experience  at  the  mlUtary  cen- 
ters. This  group  will  form  the  teaching 
nucleus  of  a  planned  civilian  literacy 
program.  The  goal  is  to  reduce  Illiter- 
acy in  Tin-key  from  70  to  30  percent  by 
1975. 

In  the  Turkish  project,  as  in  most  lit- 
eracy projects,  U.S.  experts  help  local 
educators  prepare  training  materials, 
texts,  and  followup  reading  materials  for 
use  by  the  newly  literate. 

As  of  1962,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Develc^ment  had  undertaken 
projects  to  Increase  the  supply  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  in  33  Latin 
American,  African,  and  Asian  nations. 
In  Afghanistan,  UjS.  aid  is  the  only  bi- 
lateral assistance  permitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Uie  sensitive  area  of  educa- 
tion. 


Because  English  has  bec(xne  the  near- 
est thing  to  an  international  language  in 
many  underdeveloped  nations,  AID  has 
been  providing  technical  assistance  for 
the  teaching  of  English  In  14  Asian  and 
African  coimtries. 

Finally,  75  American  universities  and 
colleges  are  working  under  AID  contracts 
in  the  establishment  and  Improvement 
of  facilities  for  higher  education  In  more 
than  26  Asian,  African,  and  South  Amer- 
ican coimtries. 

Of  the  many  needs  of  the  developing 
countries  none  is  more  critical  than  the 
need  for  education,  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  word.  And  of  the  many  parts  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  none  is  more  in 
keeping  with  American  Ideals,  and  the 
aspirations  of  Americans  for  their  fellow 
men  around  the  world,  than  educational 
assistance. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  RESOLUTION 
FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN INFORMATION  AND  INTEL- 
LIGENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Roy- 
bal)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lindsay]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes, 
10  minutes  of  which  have  already  been 
consumed  by  the  previous  presentation 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
PraserI. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  a  resolxrtlon  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Foreign  Information  and  Intelligence. 
I  propose  that  the  committee  be  con- 
stituted roughly  along  the  lines  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
that  It  have  Its  own  funds  and  staff  re- 
sources. I  propose  also  that  It  make 
continuing  studies  in  the  whole  area  of 
our  foreign  Information  and  intelligence 
programs. 

In  my  remarks  this  afternoon,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  Intend  to 
dwell  at  great  length  on  the  precise  terms 
of  this  particular  resolution.  I  think  It 
Is  a  good  resolution  but  I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  be  persuaded  that  a  better  one 
might  be  devised.  The  question  of  the 
exact  structure  and  composition  of  this 
committee  seems  to  me  sIgnlficanUy  less 
Important  than  the  more  general  ques- 
tions of  principle  Involved.  I  rise  today, 
not  to  make  propaganda  on  behalf  of  a 
particular  proposal  of  mine,  but  rather 
to  raise  a  matter  which  I  think  Is  In  need 
of  the  widest  possible  and  most  Intelli- 
gent public  discussion. 

As  most  Members  are  aware,  the  pro- 
posal of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign 
Intelligence  is  not  a  new  one.  In  one 
form  or  another  it  has  been  Introduced 
Into  this  House  In  each  of  the  last  10 
sessions:  In  1955  It  was  the  subject  of  a 
2-day  hearing  by  the  Rules  Committee. 
In  the  Senate  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  reported  on  it  favor- 
ably In  1956.  and  for  2  days  it  was  de- 
bated on  the  floor  of  that  txxly.  Nor  is 
It  partisan  in  nature.  Back  in  1959  res- 
olutions similar  to  mine  were  sponsored 
In  the  House  Iqr  eight  Democrats  and 
four  Republicans.  Earlier  this  year  the 
matter  was  brought  to  our  attention  liy 
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a  member  of  the  other  party,  the  dis- 
tlnffuisbed  gwithtmn"  from  Florida  [Mr. 
RoGBisl.  Moreover,  when  lAi.  Mams- 
rixLo's  reeoluUon  came  to  a  Tote  In  the 
Senate  In  1966.  the  minority  in  favor 
included  many  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  On  that  occasion  one  of 
those  who  voted  in  favor  was  the  then 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  now 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  Dropoeal  for  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Foreign  Intelllcence  has  come  up  so 
often  and  bem  supported  by  so  many 
Members,  whj  has  it  never  been 
adopted?  Frankly  I  do  not  find  that 
question  tmn  to  answer,  pcu-tlcularly 
since  some  of  the  arguments  against  it 
seem  to  me  ao  feeble.  Take,  to  begin 
with,  the  arsument  about  secrecy.  It  is 
an  argimient  that  has  been  advanced 
every  time  the  proposal  has  been  dis- 
cussed. During  the  Senate  debate  in 
1956  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Servlcea  Committee,  Mr.  Rus- 
SKLL.  went  eo  far  as  to  say  that,  rather 
than  have  a  oommlttee  set  up  and  in- 
formation made  available  to  Members  of 
Congress,  "It  would  be  better  to  abolish 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and.  by 
doing  so,  to  save  the  money  appropriated 
and  the  lives  of  American  citizens."  A 
former  Vice  President,  Mr.  Barkley.  took 
the  same  view  in  the  same  debate. 

Now  no  one  denies  that  CIA  and  other 
intelligence  agencies  must  conduct  a  very 
high  proportion  of  their  operations  in 
secret.  Secrecy  Is  of  the  essence  of  their 
work;  without  It  they  could  not  function. 
and  the  securitgr  of  our  country  would 
be  Jeopardised.  No  one  denies  that.  But 
what  Is  true  of  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity is  also  true  In  many  other  areas  of 
government:  In  the  fields  of  atomic  en- 
ergy, weapons  development,  and  foreign 
policy,  for  example.  But  does  this  mean 
that  Congreaa  la  to  have  no  effective  au- 
thority in  these  areas?  Of  course  it  does 
not.  Congress  has  always  asserted  its 
right  to  concern  Itself  with  even  the  most 
sensitive  areas  of  Government.  And. 
where  matters  of  the  highest  secrecy 
have  been  involved.  Members  of  both 
Houses  have  shown  themselves  perfectly 
capable  of  exercising  the  utmost  re- 
straint. This  was  never  more  clearly 
demonstrated  than  by  the  experience  of 
the  Manhattan  project  during  World 
War  n,  when  members  of  the  two  appro- 
priations committees  were  kept  fully  ap- 
prised of  the  progress  of  the  project 
without  on  any  occasion  breaking  secu- 
rity. And  I  am  sure  all  Members  of  the 
House  will  agree  that  the  record  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in 
this  connection  has  been  impeccable. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Committee.  I  take  It  for  granted  of 
course  that  much  of  the  work  of  the  new 
committee — perhaps  almost  all  of  it — 
would  be  conducted  in  private  and  that 
the  results  would  be  made  public  only 
after  a  close  screening  by  the  appropriate 
Government  agencies.  Nevertheless,  I 
admit  that  particular  concern  might  still 
be  felt  about  CIA,  since  breaches  of 
security  Involving  CIA  might  endanger 
the  lives  of  American  operatives  in  other 
countries,  and  also  the  lives  of  agents  of 
other  nations  working  in  cooperation 
with  us.   I  think  this  is  a  legitimate  con- 


cern, but  I  hope  to  show  later  in  my 
speech  that  there  are  many  Important 
aspects  of  intelligence  work  which  could 
usefully  be  studied  without  any  need  to 
Inquire  in  detail  into  the  activities  of 
particular  persons  and  units  in  the  field. 
So  much  for  the  moment  for  secrecy. 
I  find  myself  in  even  less  sympathy  with 
another  argument  that  has  alio  been  ad- 
vanced frequently  in  discussions  of  this 
question — namely,  that  the  intelligence 
community  exists  solely  to  serve  the 
President  and  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  that  therefore  we  in  the 
Congress  have  no  right  to  seek  a  Juris- 
dictional position.  This  doctrine  was 
stated  in  an  extreme  form  in  1956  by 
Mr.  Haydkn  in  the  Senate.  He  said  at 
that  time: 

The  Central  Intelligence  Ajjency  la  an  arm 
of  the  President.  Under  the  Conalltutlon,  I 
feel  we  have  no  right  to  attempt  to  regulate 
an  agency  which  is  designed  solely  to  pro- 
vide the  President,  who,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, is  responsible  for  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, with  Information  to  enable  him  to 
make  decisions 

I.  for  one.  cannot  accept  that  doctrine. 
As  every  Member  knows,  these  two 
branches  of  our  Government,  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative,  are  not  water- 
tight compartments  separated  by  steel 
bulkheads;  the  material  between  them  is 
flexible  and  porous.  There  are  any  num- 
ber of  congressional  committees  which 
keep  a  watch  over  the  executive  agencies. 
In  this  House  we  have,  to  name  only  two, 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  which  In- 
quires constantly  into  the  policies  and 
actions  of  the  President  and  his  agents, 
and  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee which  closely  scrutinizes  the  en- 
tire organization  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  Senate  has  a  subcommittee 
whose  area  of  operations  borders  on  the 
very  area  I  am  discussing:  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Security  Staifing  and 
Operations. 

If  we  are  going  to  refrain  from  looking 
into  the  affairs  of  executive  agencies, 
even  sigencies  which  report  directly  to 
the  President,  than  I  fear  we  are  going  to 
have  to  disband  a  large  number  of  our 
committees,  or  at  least  to  curtail  severely 
their  activities.  Of  course  we  in  the 
legislature  cannot  and  should  not  inter- 
vene in  areas  beyond  our  competence. 
But  In  my  view  we  have  not  only  a  right 
but  a  duty  to  maintain  a  general  surveil- 
lance over  agencies  like  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  which  are  established 
by  statute  and  sustained  by  funds  voted 
by  the  Members  of  these  two  Houses. 

These  arguments — concerning  secrecy 
and  the  exclusively  executive  nature  of 
the  intelligence  community — are  at  least 
consistent.  But  strangely  enough  those 
who  oppose  resolutions  similar  to  this 
have  often  attempted  to  maintain,  not 
that  for  these  reasons  Congress  should 
abstain  entirely  from  overseeing  the  in- 
telligence community,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  congressional  oversight  is  al- 
ready more  than  adequate.  Senator 
RussKLL  made  this  claim  in  the  debate 
already  quoted,  and  it  was  reiterated  by 
Mr.  Allen  Dulles,  the  former  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  In  his  recent  article 
in  Harper's  magaxine.  What  Is  in  fact 
the  extent  of  congressional  surveillance 
at  the  moment? 


In  both  the  House  and  Senate  the 
bodies  responsible  for  overseeing  the  in- 
telligence community  are  small  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Appropriations  and  Armed 
Services  Committees.  Neither  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  nor  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
jurisdiction  in  this  area  despite  their 
obvious  interest  in  intelligence  matters. 
This  might  not  matter  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  surveillance  exercised  by 
the  four  existing  subcommittees  Is  almost 
certainly  both  cursory  and  sporadic.  For 
example,  last  year  during  a  debate  in  the 
Senate  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  my  friend,  Mr. 
Saltonstall.  was  asked  how  much  time 
the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  de- 
voted to  the  CIA  affairs.  Mr.  Salton- 
stall was  perfectly  frank.     He  said: 

I  say  on  the  Hoor  of  the  Senate  that  we 
spend  several  hours  and  go  into  many  details 
of  operations,  of  expenses,  of  administration, 
and  so  on. 

I  ask  Members  to  note  the  phrase 
"several  hours" — not  weeks  or  even  days, 
but  hours.  The  members  of  one  of  the 
most  important  committees  in  the  other 
House  devote  only  hours  to  the  affairs 
of  one  of  the  most  Important  agencies  of 
our  Government.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  surely  clear.  The  members  of  the 
four  subcommittees  lack  any  staff  spe- 
cialized in  these  matters;  they  them- 
selves can  have  little  time  or  thought  to 
devote  to  them.  But  even  If  these  sub- 
committees do  have  more  time  for  intel- 
ligence, nevertheless  the  disadvantages 
of  having  responsibility  for  the  Intelli- 
gence community  divided  up  among  four 
different  subcommittees  would,  I  think, 
be  obvious  to  everyone.  I  maintain  that 
congressional  surveillance  of  the  intelli- 
gence community  Is  not  now  adequate, 
and  cannot  be  adequate  as  long  as  It 
continues  to  be  organized  as  It  Is  at 
present. 

A  moment  ago  I  referred  to  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  as  one  of  the 
most  important  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment. What  is  true  of  CIA  is.  of  course, 
even  truer  of  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity as  a  whole.  Yet  from  time  to  time 
those  who  maintain  that  intelligence  op- 
erations fall  exclusively  within  the  execu- 
tive sphere — those,  in  other  words,  who 
are  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  congressional  committee — try  to 
persuade  us.  despite  all  we  have  heard 
and  seen  during  the  peist  few  years,  that 
nevertheless  CIA  is  a  purely  advisory 
body,  that  It  is  not  directly  concerned 
with  the  making  of  national  policy.  Mr. 
Allen  Dulles  himself  remarked  several 
years  ago: 

CIA  Is  not  a  pollcymalclng  Agency:  we 
furnish  lnt«lllgence  to  assist  In  the  formula- 
tion of  policy. 

Senator  Russell  during  a  debate  in 
the  other  body  was  even  more  blunt: 

Some  Senators  who  addressed  themselves 
to  the  resolution  on  Monday  last,  seemed  to 
hold  the  opinion  that  the  CIA  was  a  policy- 
making agency.  That  theme  ran  all  through 
the  remarks  which  were  made  In  advocacy 
of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr  President,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  la  far  from  being  a  policymaking 
agency.    It  makes  no  policy. 
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The  distinguished  Senator  went  on  to 
say  that  CIA  was  merely  a  coordinating 
and  information-gathering  body  whose 
function  was  simply  to  present  Its  find- 
ings to  the  actual  policymaking  body,  the 
National  Security  Council. 

Senator  Russell  said  all  this  in  1956. 
In  my  view  it  was  scarcely  plausible  even 
then.  Now  in  1963,  after  our  experi- 
ences in  Cuba.  Laos  and  elsewhere,  to 
say  that  CIA  is  in  no  sense  a  pollcjmiak- 
ing  body  Is  to  say  something  that  Is  pal- 
pably untrue.  The  National  Security 
Act,  under  which  CIA  operates,  does  not, 
of  course,  formally  assign  it  policymak- 
ing functions.  But  CIA  Is  a  pollcjnmak- 
ing  body,  and  we  all  know  it.  The  rea- 
sons have  been  well  put  by  Prof.  Harry 
Howe  Ransom,  our  leading  lay  student 
of  intelligence  affairs.  In  his  study 
"Central  Intelligence  and  National  Se- 
curity," published  as  early  as  1958,  he 
has  this  to  say: 

Certainly  the  CIA  has  no  policymaking 
responsibility.  Yet  policy  making  U  not  a 
simple  atatlc  action.  Rather  it  Is  a  dynamic 
process.  A  key  element  in  this  pcoceis  is  the 
Information  available  to  poUcymaken.  The 
man.  or  group,  controlling  the  information 
available  to  policymakers  doea  in  fact  play 
a  major  if  indirect  role  in  policymaking. 

A  few  pages  later  Professor  Ransom 

adds: 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  auggeat  that  the 
bright  young  men  of  CIA,  by  training,  talent, 
and  personality,  do  not  hold  atrong  views  on 
controversial  isauea  of  national  aecurlty 
policy.  If  It  Is  granted  that  knowledge  la 
indeed  power.  It  wiU  be  recognised  that  in 
reality  the  CIA.  through  an  increasing  ef- 
ficiency— and  consequently  rising  credit  with 
responsible  decision  makers — has  come  to 
play  a  major  role  in  creating  national  aecu- 
rlty   policy. 

Surely  those  statements  can  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  anything  but  the  simple 
truth.  In  fact  even  Senator  Rttbsku. 
appears  to  have  come  round.  Last  year, 
during  the  hearings  on  the  confirmation 
of  Mr.  John  McCone  to  be  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  Senator  Russxu. 
remarked : 

In  this  period  through  which  we  are  paaa- 
ing,  this  office  Is  perhaps  second  only  to  the 

Presidency  In  Its  Importance. 

A  few  moments  later  he  r^Deated  the 
point.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Sen- 
ator RnssKLL.  And  I  submit  to  you  that 
one  does  not  describe  a  man  as  holding 
an  office  "second  only  to  the  Presidency 
in  Its  importance"  If  the  agency  of  which 
he  Is  the  head  is  not  itself  a  policymak- 
ing agency  of  the  very  first  order  of 
importance. 

Up  to  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  mainly  concerned  to  dear  the 
Rround,  as  it  were — to  state  as  clearly 
as  I  could  my  objections  to  the  argu- 
ments most  commonly  used  by  opponents 
of  the  proposal  I  am  supporting.  Only 
by  implication  have  I  suggested  positive 
reasons  why  I  think  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Foreign  Information  and  Intelligence 
should  be  established.  I  want  now  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  central  questions: 
why  do  I  think  such  a  Joint  committee 
is  necessary?  And.  equally  Important. 
what  work  do  I  think  it  might  usefully 
undertake? 

But  first  I  have  to  make  one  further 
point.    The  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 


and  Indeed  the  entire  intelligence  com- 
munity, is  highly — and  necessarily — se- 
cretive in  its  mode  of  operations.  For 
this  reason  outsiders  like  myself  have  no 
alternative  but  to  rely  for  their  informa- 
tion on  newspaper  reports,  on  the  oc- 
casional published  hearings  on  House 
and  Senate  c<Mnmittees,  on  the  work  of 
scholars  like  Professor  Ransom,  and  on 
a  miscellaneous  variety  of  other  sources. 
In  the  very  nature  of  things  our  com- 
ments and  criticisms  cannot  be  authori- 
tative. We  are  working  in  the  dark,  or 
at  least  in  the  semitwllight.  Neverthe- 
less. I  think  we  do  know  enough  to  have 
reascmable  grounds  for  supposing  that 
all  Is  not  well  within  the  Intelligence 
community.  Even  more  important,  I 
think  we  know  enough  to  be  certain  that 
we  need  to  know  more — and  by  "we," 
of  course,  I  mean  not  necessarily  the 
general  public  nor  even  every  Member 
of  Congress,  but  those  Members  who 
would  s^rve  aa  the  kind  of  committee  I 
have  in  mind. 

Why,  then,  do  I  think  such  a  com- 
mittee should  be  established? 

I  have  two  general  reasons.  The  first 
concerns  the  extraordinary  number  of 
specific  criticisms  that  have  been  leveled 
over  the  years  against  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and,  by  implication, 
against  the  intelligence  community  as 
a  whole.  Admittedly,  as  Mr.  Allen 
Dulles  recently  pointed  out: 

Tou  cannot  tell  of  operations  that  go 
along  well.  Those  that  go  badly  generally 
apeak  for   themselves. 

And  I  would  not  want  for  a  moment 
to  deny  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  scored  a  number  of  quite 
spectacular  successes — the  U-2  over- 
flights, for  example,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Mossadegh  regime  In  Iran.  On 
balance  It  is  almost  certainly  true  to  say 
that  the  intelligence  community  has 
served  the  Nation  well.  But  the  fact 
does  remain  that  on  occasion  the  com- 
munity has  blundered  seriously,  and  that 
for  Its  blimder  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  paid  a  heavy  price. 

Let  me  refer  to  Just  a  few  instances. 
Back  in  1950,  as  Mr.  Dulles  himself  has 
tacitly  admitted,  the  intelligence  com- 
munity failed  to  anticipate  the  Chinese 
Communist  intervention  in  Korea.  We 
are  still  living  with  the  consequences  of 
that  particular  failure.  A  few  years 
liU«r  an  incident  involving  the  CIA 
caused  us  serious  embarrassment  in  the 
Middle  East  and  may  have  contributed 
indirectly  to  the  Suez  affair.  In  July 
1956  President  Nasser  of  Egypt  claimed 
in  a  q;>eech  at  Alexandria  that  he  had 
been  strongly  advised  by  a  U.S.  Govern- 
ment official  to  ignore  an  important  mes- 
sage that  he  was  about  to  receive  from 
the  State  Department.  It  was  subse- 
quently confirmed  that  the  official  in 
question  had  been  the  regional  repre- 
sentative of  CIA. 

More  recently,  of  course,  we  had  the 
fiasco  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Chief  respon- 
sibility for  that  lamentable  affair  must 
rest  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  However,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  was  deeply  involved  in  the  whole 
affair,  and  that  its  actions  and  advice 
had  a  decisive  effect  on  the  eventual 


outcome.  Surely  most  Members  of  the 
House  will  agree  that  it  would  be  in  the 
national  Interest  to  know  whether  such 
incidents  were  merely  particular  aber- 
rations or  whether,  in  fact,  they  form  a 
pattern  that  is  likely  to  be  repeated  in 
the  future. 

My  second  general  reason  for  pressing 
for  the  establishment  of  this  committee 
I  can  state  quite  briefly.  It  Is  this.  I 
abhor  government  by  secrecy.  I  regard 
it  as  inimical  to  the  effective  function- 
ing of  our  institutions.  I  regard  it  as 
alien  to  our  American  way  of  life.  Above 
all,  I  regard  it  as  a  threat  to  our  funda- 
mental liberties.  I  fully  realize,  of 
course.  It  should  be  clear  from  what  I 
have  said  already  that  a  high  degree  of 
secrecy  is  essential  to  the  workings  of 
the  Intelligence  community. 

But  I  fear  that  with  respect  to  the 
intelligence  community  we  are  often  the 
victims  of  secrecy  for  secrecy's  sake. 
Things  are  done  to  us  and  in  our  name 
which  we  know  nothing  of.  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  the  legitimate  secrets  of  the 
intelligence  community  reported  in  the 
press  and  on  the  air.  Of  coiirse  I  do  not. 
But  it  does  seem  to  me  of  enormous  im- 
portance that  a  few  selected  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  chosen  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  should  be  continu- 
ously aware  of  what  the  intelligence 
community  is  doing  and  of  the  way  in 
which  it  is  going  about  doing  it.  The 
American  people  have  at  stake,  not 
merely  their  liberties  but  their  lives. 

Despite  all  I  have  said  so  far,  there 
would,  of  course,  be  little  point  in  estab- 
lishing this  joint  committee  unless  we 
had  some  fairly  clear  idea  of  what  we 
thought  it  should  do,  of  what  subjects 
we  thought  it  should  study.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  continue  by  discussing  four 
questions,  all  of  high  importance,  which 
I  think  might  usefully  be  investigated: 
first,  the  relations  between  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  the  State  De- 
partment, especially  overseas;  second, 
the  relations  between  intelligence-gath- 
ering on  the  one  hand  and  so-called 
special  operations  on  the  other;  third, 
the  selection  and  training  of  Intelligence 
personnel;  and  fourth,  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  Intelligence  evaluation.  I  pro- 
pose to  deal  briefly  with  the  first  three  of 
these  questions  and  to  say  rather  more 
about  the  fourth. 

First,  the  relations  between  CIA  and 
the  State  Department. 

The  problem  here  has  been  posed  suc- 
cinctly by  Henry  Howe  Ransom  in  the 
book  I  have  already  cited.  On  page  216 
he  writes : 

The  operation  by  the  U.S.  Government  of 
a  farflung  secret  apparatua  for  intelligence 
gathering  and  political  action  could  have 
widespread  diplomatic  raml&catlona.  T^ere 
may  be  a  basic  IncompatlbUlty  between  the 
maintenance  of  accredited  diplomatic  mis- 
sions in  some  78  foreign  poata  (aa  of  1958)  — 

The  number  would  be  considerably 
greater  now — 

and  the  existence  of  American  secret  agents 
in  most  of  these  same  foreign  areas.  Great- 
est care  must  be  exercised  in  keeping  n.S. 
diplomacy  separated  from  apying  and  back- 
stage pc^tlcal  maneuvering,  at  least  on  the 
surface,  yet  the  dlplomata  probably  should 
not  be  completely  in  the  dark  aa  to  the 
activities  of  American  aecret  agents. 
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The  poMlbly  dlaruptive  effect  of  hav- 
ioff,  on  the  pnmiaes  of  American  em- 
baaaiee  ateoad  or  in  the  field,  agents 
who  owe  aUeglanoe  to  someone  other 
than  the  ambaMador  and  to  an  organi- 
zation other  than  the  State  Department 
and  who  may  be  engaging  In  activities 
running  counter  to  expressed  State  De- 
partment policy,  scarcely  needs  spelling 
out  in  detail. 

Nor  are  these  dangers  merely  specu- 
lative. It  aeema.  for  example,  that  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  Chinese  civil  war 
remnants  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Na- 
tionalist Anny  moved  into  parts  of 
northern  Burma.  These  troops  claimed 
to  be  eager  to  harass  the  Communists 
across  the  border,  azid  CIA  accordingly 
supplied  them  with  large  quantities  of 
money  and  arms.  But  according  to 
available  reports  the  Chinese  had  long 
since  tired  of  fighting.  Instead  of  at- 
tacking the  Communists,  they  proceeded 
to  settle  down,  to  occupy  much  of  the 
best  agricultural  land  in  northern 
Burma,  and  to  cultivate  opium — all  with 
the  assistance  of  US.  funds. 

This  would  have  been  a  melancholy 
episode  in  any  case.  But  what  made  it 
worse  was  the  fact  that  our  Ambassador 
in  Rangoon  apparently  had  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  what  CIA  was  doing. 
When  the  Burmese  Oovemment  formally 
complained  to  the  United  States,  the 
Ambassador  issued  a  categorical  denial; 
he  said  the  United  States  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  activities  of  the  Nation- 
alist Chinese.  Our  Ambassador  of  course 
believed  he  was  telling  the  truth.  But 
what  he  was  saying  was  in  fact  not  true, 
and  naturally  the  Burmese  were  shocked 
by  this  apparent  evidence  of  American 
duplicity.  What  was  the  upshot  of  this 
episode?  Hie  American  Ambassador  re- 
signed, the  UJ3.  Oovemment  was  deeply 
embarraaaed.  and  the  Government  of 
Biirma  threatened  for  a  time  to  break  off 
dlplomatie  relations. 

Admittedly,  this  incident  was  particu- 
larly ludicrous.  But  it  is  not  without 
paralleL  Our  policy  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  Laotian  crisis  appears  to  have 
been  constantly  bedeviled  by  a  lack  of 
effective  coordination  between  the  CIA 
and  the  State  Department  Similarly 
with  Cuba  prior  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in- 
vasion. Mr.  Tad  Szulc  and  Bfr.  Karl 
Meyer,  in  their  able  account  of  that 
affair,  describe  how,  on  its  own  initiative, 
CIA  established  close  working  relations 
with  exiled  supporters  of  the  former  dic- 
tator Batlata.   They  add: 

This  decision  marked  the  Inauguration  of 
what.  In  effect,  became  Its  Independent  for- 
eign policy  toward  Cuba.  In  cavalier  disre- 
gard of  the  thinking  In  the  White  House 
and  the  State  Department. 

Note  that  all  this  occurred  despite  the 
efforts  of  an  earlier  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Christian  Herter.  to  regularize  rela- 
tions between  the  State  Department  and 
CIA.  Since  then  the  Herter-Allen  Dulles 
agreement  on  the  relations  between  Am- 
bassadors and  CIA  personnel  in  the  field 
has  been  reaffirmed  by  Mr  Rusk  and  Mr. 
McCone.  And  by  now  we  have  reason 
to  hope  that  the  responsible  foreign 
pollcsrmakers— the  President  and  the 
National  Seeurity  Council — have  reas- 
serted their  authority  over  the  Central 


Intelligence  Agency.  I  agree  that  to  a 
considerable  extent  this  is  a  problem  of 
particular  persons  and  particular  situa- 
tions. But  it  is  also  the  case  that,  as 
long  as  both  State  Department  and  CIA 
personnel  are  working  in  the  field,  as 
long  as  both  agencies  are  responsible  for 
the  collection  of  information,  and — i>er- 
haps  most  important — as  long  as  CIA 
continues  to  be  responsible  for  special 
operations,  the  problem  of  Integrating 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  into  our 
general  foreign  policy  apparatus  will  re- 
main difflcult  and  will  remain  worthy  of 
close  and  continuous  examination  The 
exercise  of  surveillance  in  this  field  I 
conceive  to  be  one  possible  function  of 
a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  For- 
eign Information  and  Intelligence. 

A  moment  ago  I  alluded  to  the  con- 
duct by  the  CIA  of  so-called  special  op- 
erations: that  is.  the  fomenting  of  opp>o- 
sitlon  against  hostile  goverrunents,  the 
arming  of  insurgents,  the  provocation  of 
enemy  action,  and  so  on.  The  question 
of  housing  these  special  operations — or 
additional  services  or  other  functions  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  them — under 
the  same  roof  as  the  CIA's  purely  intel- 
ligence-gathering operations  has.  of 
course,  long  been  a  matter  of  controversy, 
and  it  Is  this  question  that  I  suggest 
might  usefully  be  the  second  of  the  new 
joint  committee's  areas  of  study. 

I  do  not  suppose  we  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  Importance  of  this  ques- 
tion. The  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  was  only 
the  most  spectacular  and  best  publicized 
of  CIA's  special  operations.  There  was 
the  Iranian  affair  in  1953,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  overthrow  of  the  Arbenz 
regime  in  Guatemala.  CIA  also  appears 
to  have  had  a  hand  In  the  main  risings 
in  Eastern  Europe,  in  East  Berlin  and 
Hungary.  Operations  of  this  sort,  unless 
carefully  supervised  and  controlled  by 
responsible  political  officers,  could  un- 
wittingly involve  the  United  States  in  a 
major  international  crisis,  possibly  in 
war.  If  this  was  not  clear  before  the 
Bay  of  Pigs,  it  ought  to  be  clear  now. 

The  institutional  danger  here  Is  read- 
ily apparent  and  has  often  been  stated. 
As  Professor  Ransom  puts  It: 

To  mix  the  two  functions — 

That  Is,  of  information  gathering  and 
special  operations — 

Involves  the  danger  that  foreign  agents  col- 
lecting facts  and  trying  at  the  same  time 
to  bolster  or  cause  the  overthrow  of  a  foreign 
government  in  America's  apparent  Interest 
may  develop  a  less  than  objective  sense  for 
distinguishing  between  fact  and  aspiration. 

Messrs.  Szulc  and  Meyer  make  the 
same  point  apropos  of  Cuba: 

The  CIA  men  were  not  only  shaping,  in 
effect,  foreign  policy,  but  were  exempt  from 
any  meaningful  outside  checks  on  their  ac- 
tlTltlea.  Indeed,  they  were  In  the  enviable 
position  of  both  organizing  a  clandestine  op- 
eration and  preparing  the  Intelligence  data 
through  which  the  validity  of  the  venture 
could  be  Judged. 

The  obvious  solution  to  this  problem 
would,  of  course,  be  to  deprive  CIA  en- 
tirely of  its  special  of>eratlons  function. 
Unfortunately  the  people  in  the  most  fa- 
vorable position  to  collect  clandestine 
information  are  often  also  the  people 
best  placed  to  engage  in  subvexalve  polit- 


ical activities.  In  addition,  a  total  di- 
vorce between  the  two  functions  might 
lead.  In  Ransom's  words,  to  "competi- 
tion, duplication,  and  even  outright  con- 
flict." 

For  a  time  the  Maxwell  Taylor  Com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  President  to  in- 
quire into  the  Bay  of  Pigs  affair,  ap- 
pears to  have  toyed,  at  least,  with  an 
alternative  idea — the  idea  of  transfer- 
ring the  bulk  of  CIAs  special  operations 
to  the  Defense  Department.  But  this 
solution  would  have  had  the  equally  ob- 
vious disadvantage  of  ensuring  that  the 
uniformed  military — and  hence  the 
credit  and  prestige  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment— would  become  Involved  as  soon  as 
any  paramilitary  operation  became  a 
matter  of  public  knowledge. 

In  the  event,  it  seems  that  routine 
covert  operations  have  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  CIA,  with  control  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Pentagon  only  if  a  particu- 
lar project  becomes  so  big  as  to  warrant 
open  military  participation.  Mr.  Hanson 
Baldwin  in  the  New  York  Times  summed 
up  the  matter  thus: 

The  general  rule  of  thumb  for  the  future 
Is  that  the  CIA  will  not  handle  any  pri- 
marily military  operations,  or  ones  of  such 
size  that  they  cannot  be  kept  secret  How- 
ever, each  case  will  apparently  t>e  Judged 
on  Its  merits:  there  Is  no  hard-and-fast 
formula  that  will  put  one  operation  under 
the  CIA  and  another  under  the  Pentagon." 

All  of  US.  I  think,  will  agree  that  this 
is  an  area  in  which  hard-and-fast  for- 
mulas are  not  appropriate  and  in  which, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  organizational 
gimmicks  cannot  solve  the  major  diffi- 
culties. As  in  the  case  of  relations  be- 
tween CIA  and  the  State  Department, 
much  depends  on  particular  people  and 
particular  situations.  But  largely  be- 
cause the  problem  Is  of  this  sort,  because 
it  is  a  problem  which  can  never  finally 
be  solved.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  con- 
tinuing congressional  surveillance  is 
urgently  required.  If  a  joint  committee 
had  been  In  existence  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  first  Cuban  crisis,  and  if  It  had 
had  cognizance  of  this  matter,  would  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  have  occurred?  I 
think  it  is  at  least  possible  that  it  would 
not. 

Discussion  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  leads  me 
naturally  to  the  third  of  the  questions  I 
think  a  joint  committee  might  Investi- 
gate: the  whole  question  of  recruitment 
and  personnel  within  the  intelligence 
community.  For  it  seems  to  me  perfect- 
ly clear  that  one  of  the  things  that  went 
wrong  with  the  abortive  Cuban  inva- 
sion— not  the  only  thing,  but  one  of  the 
things — was  that  much  of  the  CIA  per- 
sonnel responsible  for  the  operation  con- 
sisted of  the  sort  of  people  who  could  not 
distinguish  between  the  reactionary  and 
the  democratic  elements  in  the  anti- 
Castro  camp,  between  the  opf>onents  of 
Castro  who  were  acceptable  to  the  Cuban 
people  and  those  who,  as  former  sup- 
porters of  Batista,  were  anathema  to 
them. 

Let  me  quote  again  from  Szulc  and 
Meyer.  In  their  book,  "The  Cuban  In- 
vasion." they  write: 

Thus  the  CIA  established  conUcts  In  Mi- 
ami with  pro-Batista  organizations  and  with 
exile  groups  whoee  entire  political  philosophy 
was  dedicated  to  the  return  to  the  pre-Castro 
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status  quo  In  Cuba.  •  •  •  These  factions 
were  placing  themeelvei  not  only  against  Cas- 
tro but  against  history;  whether  or  not  the 
CIA  operatives  were  aware  that  total  regres- 
sion Is  impoeslble.  the  contacts  with  the 
rightist  factions  ran  counter  to  official  UJ3. 
policy,  aimed  at  encouraging  social  reform 
In  Latin  America." 

A  few  pages  later  they  remark  that 
the  swjtivities  of  the  CIA  agents  reflected 
a  desire  to  promote  anti-Castro  groups 
which  they  could  manipulate.  They  con- 
tinue: 

It  also  reflected  an  attitude  of  hoatlllty  to 
left-of-center  exile  groups  by  second-rate 
field  operatives.  This  in  turn  affected  the 
top  level  of  the  agency  and  resulted  In  a  lack 
of  understanding  at  the  top.  It  la  not  clear 
to  what  extent  the  CIA  attitude  was  Ideolog- 
ically motivated  or  was  simply  a  reeponee 
based  on  the  agent's  view  of  what  was  prac- 
tical or  realistic. 

This  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  CIA 
to  seek  out  and  support  the  most  anti- 
Communist  groups  in  the  field,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  such  groups  are 
politically  viable,  has  of  course  been 
manifested  on  a  niunber  of  other  occa- 
sions— In  Laos  as  well  as  in  Cuba,  and 
apparently  in  Algeria  and  the  Congo  as 
well.  It  Is  a  persistent  tendency,  and 
one  that  on  occasion  has  had  a  daxnag- 
ing  effect  on  our  policy.  I  suspect  it  has 
something  to  do  with  the  kinds  of  people 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  gets  to 
work  for  It. 

Is  it  wise,  for  example,  to  rely  to  the 
extent  CIA  seems  to  do  on  the  services 
of  retired  service  officers?  One  would 
suppose  that  retired  service  officers, 
though  almost  always  men  of  great  abil- 
ity, would  have  an  instinctive  tendency 
to  take  a  rather  narrow,  strictly  "opera- 
tional" view  of  the  problems  confronting 
them.  Similarly,  is  it  wise  to  rely  too 
heavily  on  the  services  of  political  exiles 
and  refugees?  It  seems  reasonable,  for 
example,  to  suppose  that  an  exile  from 
Rurltania,  especially  someone  who  has 
passionate  convictions  about  what  course 
events  In  his  homeland  ought  to  take, 
may  not  be  the  best  person  to  assess 
what  course  events  in  his  homeland  actu- 
ally are  taking,  especlfiJly  if  what  is  actu- 
ally happening  is  not  to  his  taste. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I 
do  not  mean  to  impugn  the  enormous 
amount  of  valuable  work  being  done  by 
retired  service  officers  and  by  exiles  and 
refugees  in  the  CIA.  Without  their  help, 
the  organization  simply  could  not  func- 
tion. Altogether  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  undoubtedly  ccMnmands 
some  of  the  ablest  minds  in  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment. And  of  course  I  do  not  mean 
for  a  moment  to  suggest  that  CIA  should 
be  staffed  with  "soft-liners"  or  people 
who  have  had  no  personal  experience  of 
the  countries  in  question.  That  would  be 
absurd. 

But  what  I  do  think  is  that  we  have 
to  be  sure  that  what  we  are  getting  are 
actually  the  facts,  and  not  what  we 
would  like  to  be  the  facts.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  perscmal  preference  one  way 
or  the  other.  It  is  a  matter  of  fln<iing 
out  what  Is  actually  taking  place— and 
personal  preferences  enter  only  as  they 
may  color  one's  Judgment.  I  suspect 
that  the  Judgment  of  the  CIA  Is  some- 
times colored  by  the  preference  of  its 


employees.  I  suspect  that  CIA  ought  to 
take  special  care  to  recruit  and  employ 
men  and  women  of  widely  differing  back- 
grounds, temperaments,  and  opinions.  I 
suspect  that  in  these  kinds  of  situations 
one  gets  at  the  truth  only  when  a  wide 
variety  of  Inclinations  is  brought  to  bear. 
But  remember  that  these  are  my  feelings 
only.  I  have  little  data  at  my  command. 
All  I  am  saying  is  that  I  have  a  hunch 
that  CIA  recruitment  policy  has  had  an 
effect  on  CIA's  performance.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  submit  that  the  only  way 
we  in  Congress  can  find  out  is  by  our- 
selves conducting  an  inquiry  into  the 
subject. 

The  whole  question  of  persormel  and 
recruitment  is,  then,  the  third  of  the 
areas  I  would  like  to  see  a  Joint  com- 
mittee study.  I  would  only  add  that  of 
course  no  investigation  need  inquire  into 
the  names  and  histories  of  particular 
individuals  involved;  there  need  be  no 
breaches  of  security  or  secrecy.  The 
matter  we  are  concerned  with  is  one  of 
general  policy. 

Finally,  I  want  to  turn  to  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  difflcult  of  the  four 
questions  I  referred  to  earlier:  the  ques- 
tion of  how  best  to  organize  the  evalu- 
ation of  the  enormous  amount  of  ma- 
terial collected  every  day  by  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Intelligence  community. 
Obviously  evaluation  of  some  sort  takes 
place  at  every  echelon  within  the  com- 
munity, but  I  am  particularly  concerned 
with  the  top-level  U.S.  Intelligence 
Board  and  its  auxiliary  bodies. 

Probably  a  few  words  are  in  order  on 
how  these  agencies  are  organized.  I 
think  the  following  description  Is  roughly 
accurate,  though  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  refused  to  provide  me  with  au- 
thoritative information  so  I  have  had  to 
rely  on  data  from  published  sources. 

By  the  phrase  "intelligence  com- 
munity" I  mean  the  nimierous  agencies 
within  the  executive  branch  concerned 
with  intelligence  collection  and  evalua- 
tion: the  CIA,  the  new  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  the  State  Department, 
RAND,  and  so  on.  The  community  as  a 
whole  is  responsible  for  producing  the 
national  estimates — described  by  Profes- 
sor Ransom  as  "these  vital  building 
bloclcs  of  national  security  policy."  With 
the  exception  of  the  ultrasecret  net  esti- 
mates which  are  produced  by  special  ma- 
chinery within  the  National  Security 
Council,  most  estimates  are  prepared  un- 
der the  aegis  of  the  so-called  Board  of 
National  Estimates. 

This  Board  consists  of  a  small  number 
of  intelligence  experts — soldiers,  diplo- 
mats, and  scholars — who,  to  quote  Ran- 
som again,  "preside  as  a  kind  of  planning 
general  staff  for  the  intelligence  com- 
munity." The  Board  can  initiate  the 
preparation  of  an  estimate,  though  it 
usually  does  so  only  on  request  from  the 
President,  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, or  some  other  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  In  all  cases,  the 
Board  of  National  Estimates  sets  the 
terms  of  reference,  breaks  the  problem 
up  into  feasible  components,  and  assigns 
appropriate  tasks  to  the  various  agencies. 
The  resulting  staff  studies  are  collated  by 
the  small  Office  of  National  Estimates. 
The  Board  then  drafts  either  a  straight 
estimate — that  is.  one  which  attempts  to 


assess  a  foreign  nation's  intentions  or  fu- 
ture policies  with  implicit  assumptions  as 
to  future  UJ3.  policy — or  a  general  esti- 
mate— that  Is,  one  involving  stated  as- 
sumptions concerning  possible  changes  in 
U.S.  policy.  After  the  draft  estimate  has 
been  returned  to  the  participating  sigen- 
cies  for  their  comments  and  criticisms,  it 
Is  submitted,  possibly  with  dissents,  to  a 
committee  which  used  to  be  known  as  the 
Intelligence  Advisory  Committee  but  Is 
now  named  the  U.S.  Intelligence  Board. 

If  the  Board  of  Estimates  is  the  plan- 
ning board  for  the  intelligence  com- 
munity, the  Intelligence  Board  is  its 
board  of  directors.  As  Ransom  puts  it,  it 
is  the  "final  forum  for  the  professional 
intelligence  community."  It  resolves 
jurisdictional  disputes  within  the  com- 
munity and  is  finally  responsible  for  for- 
warding the  national  estimates  to  the 
National  Security  Coimcll.  Invariably 
the  attempt  is  made  to  produce  agreed 
estimates,  and  usually  the  attempt  is  suc- 
cessful ,'  but  on  occasion  dissenting  opin- 
ions will  be  submitted.  The  Intelligence 
Board  meets  usuidly  once  a  week.  It 
consists  of  the  leading  intelligence  offi- 
cisds  of  the  community  and  is  chaired  by 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

Two  aspects  of  this  process  in  particu- 
lar are  worth  noting.  The  first  is  the 
central  role  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  A  high  proportion  of  the  intel- 
ligence community's  fact  gathering  Is 
done  by  CIA.  The  Board  of  National 
Estimates  functions  as  a  part  of  CIA. 
The  chairman  of  the  TJB.  Intelligence 
Board  Is  Director  of  CIA.  And,  of  course, 
the  intelligence  community's  spokesman 
on  the  National  Security  Council  itself 
is  also  the  CIA  Director.  The  second 
thing  worth  noting,  however,  is  the 
duahty  of  CIA's  role.  Under  the  Na- 
tional Securitgr  Act  the  Agency  is  not 
only  one  of  the  participants  in  the  in- 
telligence community,  it  is  also  the  chief 
agency  responsible  for  coordinating  it. 
In  other  words,  at  many  points  in  the 
process  of  evaluation,  CIA  is  both  player 
and  umpire,  both  witness  and  Judge. 
This  ambiguity  is  implicit  in  the  title 
of  the  Director  who  is  formally  not  the 
"Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency"  but  simply  "Director  of  Central 
Intelligence." 

Now  the  danger  here  is  clear.  It  is 
that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  will 
become — [>erhaps  it  has  already  be- 
come— not  merely  the  chief  intelligence 
agency  but  the  dominant  intelligence 
agency,  and  that  It  will  develop  persistent 
institutional  tendencies,  biases,  and  even 
policies.  This  type  of  problem  is,  of 
course,  not  peculiar  to  the  American  in- 
telligence community  but  is  character- 
istic of  any  complex  administrative  ap- 
paratus. That  is  the  reason  it  has  con- 
stantly to  be  guarded  against. 

Sherman  Kent,  a  Yale  professor  and 
a  World  War  n  intelligence  officer,  put 
the  point  this  way : 

Almoet  any  man  or  group  of  men  con- 
fronted with  the  duty  of  getting  something 
planned  or  getting  something  done  wlU 
sooner  or  later  hit  upon  what  they  consider 
a  single  moet  desirable  course  of  action. 
UsuaUy  It  is  sooner;  sometimes,  under  du- 
ress. It  is  a  snap  judgment  of  the  top  of  the 
head.  I  cannot  escape  the  belief  that  under 
the  circumstances  outlined,  intelligence  will 
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and  lta«lf  rifht  la  th«  mld<ll«  of  policy,  and 
that  vpoa  OMMloiMi  it  wtU  b*  tbm  nn«twh<d 
■polnftrt  for  a  glTHi  policy  rsUier  Uuui  its 
lmp*rttel  ADd  objMtlTc  anAlyst. 

Sznlc  and  Meyer,  writing  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs,  oanelnde: 

Tet  CIA  was  not  bebAvlng  Idiotically:  It 
waa  In  many  mosm  rvaponding  to  the  Inau- 
Uted  ratlofnalfa  that  Infecta  a  theltered 
buroaucraey.  tod— d.  If  tb«r«  ta  an  InaUtu- 
Uonal  villain.  It  la  Iniraaucracy  Itaelf — that 
hulking,  atobbom  giant  that  saasnlngly  can 
only  look  whara  It  haa  bean  and  cot  wblther 
It  la  tending. 

ProfeMor  Ransom  calls  It  simply  the 
problem  of  "feedback." 

Naturally  In  the  early  months  of  1961 
the  adminUtratlon  addressed  Itself  to 
this  problem.  After  the  Bay  of  Pigs  it 
could  scaredy  do  otherwise.  In  particu- 
lar it  reaeClrated  a  watchdog  group  set 
up  by  Preaklent  Eisenhower  in  1956, 
originally  eaDed  the  President's  Board  of 
Oonsultanta  on  Foreign  Intelligence  Ac- 
tivities and  now  named  the  President's 
Foreign  InteUlgenoe  Advisory  Board. 
This  Board,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  James  R.  Kllllan,  Jr..  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts InaUtute  of  Technology,  studied 
the  question  <rf  evaluation  and  app>ar- 
ently  forwarded  one  or  more  reports  to 
the  President  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

These  reports  have  not  been  made  pub- 
lic, but  I  think  it  is  possible  to  piece  to- 
gether from  newspaper  reports  roughly 
what  happened.  It  seems  that  the  Kll- 
llan commlUee,  or  at  least  some  of  its 
members,  were  unhappy  about  the  dual 
role  being  played  by  CIA.  They  proposed 
that  in  future  the  Director  of  CIA  should 
be  more  of  a  technician,  and  that  a  new 
post  should  be  created,  probably  at- 
tached to  the  White  House,  with  some 
such  title  as  Coordinator  of  Intelli- 
gence. The  new  coordinator  would  be 
In  a  position  to  analyze  and  assess  the 
results  achieved  by  the  intelligence  com- 
munity without  having  any  bias  in  favor 
of  CIA.  Reports  to  this  effect  appeared 
frequently  in  the  press  in  June  and  July 
IMl.  In  Aucust  Mr.  Cabell  Phillips  of 
the  New  York  Times  stated  that  the  new 
poet  had  actually  been  offered  to  Mr. 
Fowler  Hamilton. 

Either  these  reports  were  inaccurate, 
or  the  administration  changed  its  mind, 
or  they  could  not  find  anyone  to  occupy 
the  new  post,  because  in  September  1961 
the  President  announced  that  Mr.  John 
A.  McCone  had  been  nsuned  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  without  any  major 
change  being  made  in  the  structure  of 
the  InteUlgenoe  community.  Subse- 
quently, however,  in  January  1962  one 
such  change  was  announced.  Hence- 
forth the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
was  not  to  function  both  as  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Intelligence  Board  and  also  as 
CIA  member  of  the  Board.  Instead,  al- 
though the  Director  was  to  remain  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  his  deputy  was  to  act 
as  representative  of  the  CIA.  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  MoCone.  the  President  noted  this 
change  with  approval    He  added: 

Aa  haad  of  thm  Oantral  IntelUgence  Agency. 
whUe  you  vUl  eontlnaa  to  have  overall  re- 
aponaiblUty  tor  tha  Agency.  I  ahall  aspect 
you  to  delegate  to  your  principal  deputy, 
aa  you  may  daam  naeaaHuy.  ao  much  of  the 
direction  ot  thm  dataUed  operaUon  of  the 
Agency  as  may  be  required  to  permit  you 


to  carry  out  your  primary  taak  aa  Director 
of  Oantral  InteUlgenoe. 

Clearly  there  was  a  dllemnia  here.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  was  evident  that  CIA's 
intelligence  gathering  and  operational 
functions  could  conflict  with  its  coordi- 
nating function — and,  of  course,  what 
was  true  of  the  Agency  was  also  true  of 
its  Director.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
President  and  his  advisers  were  almost 
certainly  aware  that  an  Independent  co- 
ordinator, who  was  not  himself  the  head 
of  a  major  agency,  might  find  himself 
weak,  even  powerless,  in  the  face  of  the 
vast  intelligence  bureaucracies.  Inde- 
pendence in  Uieory  might  mean  im- 
potence in  practice.  So  a  compromise 
was  struclc.  and  the  duties  of  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  merely 
redefliied. 

How  successful  this  compromise  has 
t>een  it  is  probably  too  early  to  say.  But 
from  all  that  I  iiave  said,  it  ought  to  be 
obvious  that  the  problem  of  evaluation, 
like  the  other  problems  I  have  already 
mentioned,  is  a  continuing  one.  and  not 
one  that  can  be  spirited  out  of  existence 
by  merely  institutional  gimmickry.  It 
is  also  obvious  that  the  problem  of  evalu- 
ation is  an  enormously  imiwrtant  prob- 
lem, probably  the  most  important  con- 
fronting the  intelligence  community. 
For  these  reasons.  I  think  that  it.  too, 
should  be  a  continuing  subject  of  scru- 
tiny by  a  well-qualifled  and  well-staffed 
committee  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  wish  to  detain 
the  House  further.  I  have  spoken  at 
considerable  length,  yet  I  am  only  too 
well  aware  that  I  have  only  skimmed  the 
surface  of  this  extraordinarily  compli- 
cated and  difficult  subject.  There  are 
any  numl)er  of  further  questions  that  I 
might  have  posed — for  example,  concern- 
ing the  apparently  increasing  concentra- 
tion of  authority  within  the  Intelligence 
community,  or  about  the  role  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency.  And.  of 
course.  I  must  repeat  that  this  has 
been  essentially  an  outsider's  analysis. 
I  have  been  trying  merely  to  suggest 
what  kinds  of  inquiry  a  joint  committee 
might  undertake,  not  to  anticipate  what 
the  results  of  those  inquiries  would  be. 

Nor  as  I  remarked  at  the  outset,  do 
I  wish  to  insist  that  the  resolution  I  am 
introducing  today  provides  the  only  pos- 
sible way  of  proceeding.  Perhaps  the 
Joint  committee  should  be  given  rather 
different  terms  of  reference.  Or  perhaps 
a  body  should  be  established  comprising 
private  citizens  as  well  as  Members  of 
Congress.  I  do  not  want  to  be  dogmatic 
about  this.  My  purpose  in  speaking  to- 
day has  been  to  reopen  public  discussion 
of  an  Issue  that  has  too  long  been  dor- 
mant, and  moreover  to  reopen  it  at  a 
time  of  relative  tranquillity,  when  the 
intelligence  community  is  not  in  the 
public  spotlight;  at  a  time  therefore 
when  these  matters  can  be  considered 
soberly  and  dLspasslonately. 

But  we  In  Congress  should  not  be  too 
timid  about  putting  ourselves  forward. 
I  wonder  how  many  Members  of  this 
House  are  aware  of  the  enormous  body 
of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  a 
congressional  Joint  committee.  Both 
the  Hoover  Commission  and  its  special 


intelligence  task  force  favored  congres- 
sional intervention.  The  New  York 
Times  has  consistently  supported  the 
idea  in  its  editoiial  columns.  Two  years 
ago  the  distinguished  military  analyst, 
Mr.  Hanson  Baldwin,  stated  that  one  of 
the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  was  "the  necessity  of  keeping  all 
secret  intelligence  activities  and  opera- 
tions under  constant  top-echelon  sur- 
veillance and  review."  He  noted  that 
the  machinery  for  achieving  this  would 
be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  creation 
of  a  joint  congressional  watchdog  com- 
mittee. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
quote  just  once  more  from  the  writings 
of  Professor  Harry  Howe  Ransom  who, 
as  I  have  already  said,  is  our  country's 
loading  lay  student  of  intelligence  affairs. 

1  think  his  comment  deserves  all  the 
greater  consideration  because  it  comes 
from  a  member  of  the  political  science 
profession — a  profession  which,  as  we  all 
know,  has  always  had  a  strong  bias  in 
favor  of  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
errunent.  On  page  206  of  "Central  In- 
telhgence  and  National  Security"  Pro- 
fessor Ransom  remarks: 

It  la  common  experience  for  security 
policymakers,  military  and  civilian,  to  find 
their  fear  of  congreeslonal  Interference 
changed  Into  gratitude  for  congressional 
support,  frequently  more  effective  support 
than  has  t>een  accorded  on  the  executive  side 
of  Government.  No  executive  agency  today 
reveals  everything  to  congreaslonal  com- 
mittee* with  Jurladlctlon  over  Ita  operations. 
Ofllclala  of  Central  Intelligence  may  be  ex- 
pected to  reveal  even  leas.  But  more  ad- 
vantage* are  to  be  gained  than  loat  from 
establishing  a  more  institutionalized  sys- 
tem for  congressional  surveillance. 

I  agree  with  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
hope  that  what  I  have  said  today  will  be 
given  earnest  and  thoughtful  attention 
by  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
remarks.  I  think  we  should  have  had 
a  joint  committee  to  monitor  the  CIA 
when  it  was  first  established.  I  have  had 
a  little  experience  in  the  matter  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  As  you  may  know,  we  have  a 
subcommittee  on  the  CIA.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee  for  either  2  or  4 
years.  We  met  annually — one  time  a 
year,  for  a  period  of  2  hours  in  which 
we  accomphshed  virtually  nothing.  I 
think  a  proposal  such  as  you  have  made 
is  the  answer  to  it  because  a  part-time 
subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  as  I  say.  which  meets  for  just 

2  hours.  1  day  a  year,  accomplishes 
nothing  whatsoever.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  his  proposal. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  and  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution he  has  made.  He  knows  where- 
in he  talks.  He  is  an  expert  on  the 
subject  and  is  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  and  was  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  supervising  the 
CIA — in  theory — and  what  he  says  dove- 
tails entirely  and  agrees  with  the  experi- 
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ence.  and  the  statements  made  in  the 
other  body  as  well. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlonan 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moiaa]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lindsay],  on  the  step  he  has  taken  in 
introducing  his  resolution.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsat]  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  remedying  a  seri- 
ous inadequacy  in  our  foreign  policy 
making  process.  His  efforts  merit  our 
thoughtful  attention  and  solid  support. 

I  have  Joined  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  in  filing  a  com- 
panion resolution  which,  by  establishing 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Informa- 
tion and  Intelligence,  would  fill  what  Is 
now  a  gaping  hole  in  the  congressional 
mechanism  for  the  formulation  of  for- 
eign policy.  At  present.  Intelligence 
matters  are  handled  simultaneously  by 
several  committees  on  both  sides  of  Cap- 
itol Hill.  Not  only  confusion  but  omis- 
sion as  well  result  from  this  decentral- 
ization of  supervision.  Our  proposals, 
which  would  apply  to  any  intelligence  or 
information  agency,  not  only  the  CIA, 
would  remedy  this  situation. 

First,  the  proposed  joint  committee 
would  give  Congress  the  machinery  it 
must  have  to  exercise  its  responsibility 
for  the  oversight  of  the  Nation's  intelli- 
gence activities.  The  present  lack  of 
congressional  supervision  in  this  area  is 
itself  a  serious  omission  in  view  of  the 
work  required  of  the  foreign  policy  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses.  A  variety  of 
congressional  committees  now  handles 
the  Nation's  ever  widening  range  of  in- 
telligence activities.  Effective  coordina- 
tion of  congressional  supervision  Is  im- 
possible. 

The  proposed  committee  would  have  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  Intelligense 
and  Information  aspects  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. A  single  committee  of  this  nature 
would  provide  the  existing  foreign  policy 
committees  with  more  direct  and  efll- 
cient  service.  The  agencies  under  its 
supervision  would  benefit  as  well  A 
prime  target  of  the  Joint  committee's 
efforts  would  be  the  improvement  of 
their  operations  and  policies.  Studies 
of  the  agencies'  problems  and  programs 
would,  of  course,  be  considerably  more 
extensive  and  complete  when  conducted 
by  a  committee  with  single  responsibility 
of  intelligence  oversight. 

Ultimately.  I  believe,  both  Houses  of 
Congress  would  benefit  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposed  joint  commit- 
tee. The  Senate  and  House  would  be 
afforded  a  broader  opportunity  for  care- 
ful consideration  of  foreign  information 
and  intelligence  matters.  The  agencies 
involved  would  similarly  benefit  from 
the  committee's  studies  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the 
House  may  act  promptly  on  our  proposal. 
It  would  fill  a  vital  gap  in  our  foreign 


poUcsrmaklng  process.  It  would  stream- 
line existing  efforts  in  the  areas  of  for- 
eign information  and  intelUgoice.  This 
is  an  area  in  which  congressional  re- 
sponsibility is  long  overdue. 


ESTABLISHING  MINIMUM  STAND- 
ARDS FOR  OPERATION  OF  CIVIL 
SUPERSONIC  AIRCRAFT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
ROYBAL).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PuciNSKi]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  designed  to 
deal  with  a  most  serious  problem  which 
will  confront  our  Nation  in  the  very  near 
future.  Specifically,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
legislation  would  establish  certain  limits 
of  tolerance  associated  with  the  advent 
of  the  supersonic  civil  transport  plane 
now  being  developed  by  aircraft  manu- 
facturers in  France  and  England  and 
being  pm'chased  by  several  American 
airlines.  Similar  efforts  to  develop  a 
supersonic  transport  are  now  underway 
in  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  problem  which  we  no  longer 
can  Ignore.  I  have  introduced  this  leg- 
islation at  this  particular  time,  in  order 
to  give  airplane  manufacturers  both  in 
our  own  country  and  abroad  ample  op- 
portunity to  make  sufficient  chsmges  in 
the  design  of  their  powerplants  to  avoid 
future  distress  to  millions  of  Americans. 
The  supersonic  jet  powerplant  of  the 
future  must  be  developed  and  designed 
with  appropriate  consideration  for  noise 
abatement. 

This  Is  far-reaching  legislation,  But 
I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  can  no 
longer  ignore  this  problem.  The  United 
States  and  the  entire  world  failed  to 
properly  plan  ahead  in  the  development 
of  our  present  subsonic  Jet  transports 
and.  as  a  result,  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world  have  had  their 
lives  drastically  changed  by  the  unbear- 
able noise  which  today's  jet  transports 
produce  at  airfields  near  large  urban 
areas. 

My  own  district  lies  just  east  of  O'Hare 
Field,  the  world's  busiest  airport.  It 
would  be  literally  impossible  for  me  to 
fully  describe  the  deafening  noise  which 
thousands  of  my  constituents  suffer 
every  day  from  conventional  subsonic 
Jets  either  arriving  or  departing  O'Hare 
Field.  It  cannot  be  said  that  these  peo- 
ple shouldn't  have  built  near  the  airport ; 
these  people  were  there  before  the  air- 
port was  built. 

I  believe  it  is  tragic  that  airplane 
manufacturers  of  the  world  did  not  take 
these  consequences  Into  consideration 
when  they  developed  the  subsonic  jet 
transport  during  the  past  decade. 

I  was  not  a  Member  of  Congress  in 
those  dasrs,  but  I  feel  it  is  not  only  my 
duty  but  the  duty  of  every  Member  of 


this  Congress  both  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate  to  recognize  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  repeat  this  error  on  the  threshold 
of  the  supersonic  air  transport  era. 

VAA 

We  must  do  everything  possible  to  in- 
sure that  this  new  type  of  supersonic 
aircraft — which  is  being  developed  from 
scratch — does  not  repeat  the  tragic  mis- 
take of  its  subsonic  jet  predecessor,  FAA. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced today  would  prohibit  the  opera- 
tion of  any  civil  supersonic  aircraft  in 
air  transportation  through  the  navigable 
airspace  of  the  United  States  which 
would  generate  sonic  boom  overpressures 
exceeding  1.5  pounds  per  square  foot  on 
the  ground  directly  beneath  the  flight 
path. 

This  legislation  would  further  make  it 
unlawful  to  operate  any  civil  supersonic 
aircraft  Into  or  out  of  n.S.  airports  un- 
less it  can  be  demonstrated  that  ground 
noise  level  generated  by  such  civil  super- 
sonic aircraft  is  substantially  lower  than 
that  generated  by  long  range  subsonic 
Jet  aircraft. 

I  am  not  at  all  persuaded  by  the  argu- 
ment that  you  cannot  stop  progress. 
Certainly  we  all  are  for  progress.  But 
we  cannot  blindly  state  that  we  are  for 
progress  when  we  know  that  such  prog- 
ress can  seriously  impair  the  health  and 
emotional  stability  of  great  numbers  of 
Americans.  Nor  can  we  say  blindly  we 
are  for  progress  when  we  are  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  seeing  huge  belts  of 
destruction  criss-crossing  the  United 
States  from  sonic  booms  generated  by 
supersonic  aircraft. 

It  is  my  belief,  that  unless  Congress 
deals  with  this  subject  matter  at  this 
time,  we  may  conceivably  see  such  havoc 
wrought  upon  this  country  from  sonic 
k>ooms,  that  millions  of  dollars  In  dam- 
age to  property  and  a  serious  threat  to 
the  health  of  many  of  our  people  may 
ensue. 

My  bill  limits  sonic  boom  overpres- 
sures not  to  exceed  1.5  pounds  per  square 
foot  on  the  ground  directly  beneath  the 
flight  path. 

The  best  available  information  on 
sonic  booms  indicates  that  anything  un- 
der 1  pound  per  square  foot  in  overpres- 
sure by  a  supersonic  aircraft  flsring  at 
an  altitude  of  70,000  feet  creates  no  dam- 
age to  ground  structures  and  no  signifi- 
cant public  reaction.  Anything  under 
1.5  pounds  per  square  foot  in  overpres- 
sure creates  no  damage  to  ground  struc- 
tures but  does  produce  some  probability 
of  public  reaction  to  moderate  sonic 
booms.  Overpressures  between  1.5 
pounds  per  square  foot  and  2  pounds  per 
square  foot  produce  significant  public 
reaction  day  and  night  but  no  damage  to 
ground  structures. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  from  the  rural 
areas  will  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
sonic  bocxns  which  create  significant 
public  reaction  day  and  night  In  this 
category  will  also  have  significant  re- 
action on  farm  livestock. 

OveriMressures  exceeding  2  pounds  per 
square  foot  but  under  3  pounds  per 
square  foot  at  an  altitude  of  70,000  feet 
create  damage  to  glass  and  plaster  and 
produce  widequread  public  reaction  day 
and  night.    Overpressures  exceeding  3 
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foot  produce  wlde- 
spreMI  wlntfow  and  i>lMoter  damage,  mi- 
nor stmetaral  tfamace  to  frame  and 
walls,  and  pwtound  pabtte  reaction. 

The  UJB.  Air  Force  can  produce  signif- 
icant flgurea  cbowlnc  damage  claims 
paid  by  our  Ooyenunent  for  loeses  due  to 
sonic  booms  craated  by  our  military  air- 
craft You  win  note  that  my  bill  does 
not  apply  to  onUitary  aircraft  because 
we  can  certainly  recoenize  the  fact  that 
in  the  area  of  national  defense,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  fuffer  some  discomfort. 

Furthermore,  the  Air  Force  has  car- 
ried on  an  InUoatre  program  of  rigid  con- 
trol in  the  production  of  sonic  booms  so 
that  every  effort  has  been  made  to  keep 
the  damage  to  a  minimum.  I  am  sure 
this  will  not  be  the  case  when  private  air- 
lines begin  competing  against  each  other 
with  superwDle  air  transports. 

The  other  p«rt  of  my  proposal  today 
would  prohibit  flights  of  civil  supersonic 
aircraft  into  or  out  of  VS.  airports  un- 
less it  can  be  demonstrated  that  ground 
noise  genenUfld  by  such  sujpersonlc  sdr- 
craft  is  substantially  lower  than  that 
generated  by  present  long-range  sub- 
sonic Jet  ativrmft 

At  first  blush  this  may  seem  like  a 
harsh  and  unreasonable  proposal,  but 
I  hope  those  who  would  criticize  this 
proposal  will  take  Into  consideration  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  only  on  the  thresh- 
old tn  tba  derelopment  of  supersonic 
airframes  and  powerplants.  Unlike  the 
development  of  the  subsonic  Jet  trans- 
port, which  was  developed  in  the  first  in- 
stance as  part  of  the  military  defense 
system  when  no  consideration  was  given 
to  noise  levels  In  the  development  of 
powerplants.  In  the  development  of 
supersonic  poiwerplants  we  have  time  and 
we  know  from  experience  the  necessity 
for  taking  noise  Into  consideration  in  the 
development  of  such  powerplants. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  put  the 
whole  idrplane  Industry,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  nations  of  the 
world,  on  iioClee  that  the  people  of  the 
United  Stata  do  net  intend  to  perpetuate 
the  fony  of  pennltting  air  transports  to 
be  developed  with  no  consideration  being 
given  to  noise  abatement 

There  Is  no  logteal  reason  why  the  de- 
velopment of  supersonic  air  transports 
for  elvUlan  lae  must  be  based  on  some 
f  ooUiAi  notion  that  a  race  exists  between 
derdoper  Batkns.  I  am  more  interested 
In  which  nation  will  be  first  to  develop  a 
supeismlc  drflteB  transport  which  meets 
the  standards  of  nolae  abatement  rather 
than  whldi  nation  develops  a  suiiersonic 
transport  wtdeli  will  actually  knock  the 
world's  brains  out  with  deafening  noise. 
I  am  eonTtneed  the  nation  which  develops 
a  rdatively  quiet  sapersonic  transport 
will  ultimately  get  most  of  the  world's 
business. 

The  dty  of  San  Francisco  recently  rec- 
ognized the  tremendous  noise  problems 
that  Bupersonte  air  transports  will  pro- 
duce. Belfocd  Brown,  manager  of  the 
San  Fraadseo  Intematloxuil  Airport,  in 
a  letter  dated  July  18,  IMS.  to  Mr.  Robert 
Murray,  Jr..  vies  meaideut  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican WOTid  Alrwaert,  sUted  San  Francis- 
GO'S  eonoem  regarding  the  supersonic 
alreraft  solas  problem.  This  letter 
sboold  be  of  partleular  Interest  since  San 
Franelsoo  has  In  the  past  adhered  to  a 


policy  of  no  operational  restrictions  on 
air  carriers. 

Mr.  Brown  wrote  as  follows: 

R«cent  publlcatlotu  within  tb«  air  traas- 
portatlon  Indoatry  and  nationwide  news- 
paper reporting  Indicate  that  Pan  American 
World  Airways  la  contemplating  the  pur- 
cixam»  ot  Concorde  auperaonlc  commercial 
transporta  which  have  been  developed  by 
the  Anglo-French  combine.  The  airport 
department  at  San  Francisco  understands 
from  the  planners  of  one  European  super- 
sonic airport  that  the  landing  conrtgura- 
tlon  of  this  particular  aircraft  la  such  that 
It  la  expected  to  create  a  nolae  level  ap- 
proximately IS  decibels  higher  than  now 
being  experienced  by  American  subsonic  Jet 
alrcrait. 

Aa  president  of  the  San  Franclaco  Sound 
Abatement  Center  you  are  aware  of  the  nolae 
problems  and  community  resistance  to  the 
airport's  operation  at  San  Francisco  Inter- 
national Airport  and  of  the  legal  actions 
now  pending  and  in  the  hands  of  our  legal 
counsel  You  are  also  aware  that  San  Fran- 
claco International  Airport  haa  never  Insti- 
tuted an  operational  restriction  on  the  air 
carriers  or  aircraft  operating  into  and  out 
of  San  Francisco  International  Airport.  We 
have  relied  wholly  upon  our  preferential 
runway  ■ystems.  airport  runway  extensions. 
and  community  enllghteiunent  on  noise 
through   the  sound   abatement  center. 

On  July  9.  1963.  the  Public  UUlltles  Com- 
mlaalon  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Franclaco  paased  Resolution  No  23074  (copy 
attached  hereto)  setting  forth  the  city's  of- 
flctal  poeltlon  concerning  supersonic  trans- 
port planning.  In  effect.  It  states  [\)  that 
supersonic  Jet  transport*  ahould  be  able  to 
operate  from  the  exlatlng  and  currently 
planned  major  clvU  air  terminals;  (2)  that 
the  design  of  these  transports  should  re- 
quire no  greater  landing  or  takeoff  distances 
than  present-day  subsonic  Jet  aircraft;  and 
(3)  that  the  ground  level  noise  created  by 
supersonic  Jet  transport*  should  be  no  great- 
er In  the  airport  environs  than  the  levels 
now  being  experienced. 

TIm  purpose  of  this  communication  Is  to 
advise  Pan  American  World  Airways  of  the 
city's  ofDcial  position  In  this  matter,  and 
further,  to  Inform  you  that  If  facts  stated 
In  this  communication  as  to  the  nolae  char- 
acteristics of  the  Concorde  are  correct,  we 
will  have  to  forgo  our  previous  policy  and 
give  serious  consideration  to  Imposing  oper- 
ating requirements  which  will  control  the 
nolae  levels  of  aircraft  operating  In  and  out 
of  San  Francisco  International  Airport. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  statement  which 
iiuUcates-  that  supersonic  aircraft  are  ex- 
pected to  create  a  noise  level  approxi- 
mately 16  decibels  higher  than  now 
tKlng  experienced  by  American  subsonic 
Jet  aircraft.  This  Is  incredible.  This 
16  decibel  increase  is  like  firing  a  cannon 
next  to  a  22-caliber  rifle.  I  submit  that 
if  Congress  fails  to  adopt  this  legisla- 
tion or  some  similar  restrictions  on  the 
degree  of  noise  level  which  we  will  toler- 
ate at  our  major  airfields  from  super- 
sonic aircraft,  we  will  be  creating  an  ab- 
solutely Inhuman  situation  for  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  families  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  America's  nuOor  air- 
fields. I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
16-decibel  increase  over  the  present  level 
of  noise  generated  by  a  landing  Jet,  will 
create  conditions  which  will  be  com- 
pletely unbearable  to  the  human  ear 
and  brain.  I  submit  this  situation,  Lf 
true,  could  have  serious  psychological 
effects  on  vast  numbers  of  Americans. 

Subsonic  Jets  now  operating  tn  this 
country  produce  noise  levels  both  on  de- 


pcu-ture  and  arrival  dangerously  close  to 
the  maximum  human  tolerance  of  per- 
ceived noise  decibels.  To  permit  the 
operation  of  supersonic  transports  which 
will  produce  noise  16  decibels  higher 
than  now  being  experienced  by  Ameri- 
can subsonic  Jet  aircraft  is,  in  my  Judg- 
ment. Mr.  Sipeaker.  to  invite  disaster  for 
large  segments  of  our  American  |x>pula- 
tion. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  prob- 
lem which  must  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  not  fair  to 
leave  to  the  Individual  airports  of  Amer- 
ica the  responsibility  of  developing  theii' 
own  respective  standards. 

Such  a  policy  could  bring  about  a  wide 
divergence  of  rules  and  regulations  and 
standards  which  could  affect  the  entire 
configuration  of  air  travel  in  America.  I 
believe  In  fairness  to  all  the  major  air- 
fields of  this  Nation.  The  Congress 
should  establish  one  uniform  standard. 
This  would  insure  against  unnecessary 
economic  pressures  upon  the  individual 
airport  operators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  which 
we  can  no  longer  ignore.  Continental 
Airlines  recently  signed  a  $30  million- 
plus  contract  to  purchase  three  British- 
French  mach  2.2  Jet  airliners  which, 
when  delivered,  will  provide  the  first 
supersonic  service  within  the  United 
States.  These  supersonic  transports 
would  be  capable  of  fiying  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Chicago  in  less  than  2  hours. 

This  is  the  second  supersonic  air 
transport  order  placed  by  an  American 
firm.  Pan  American  World  Airways  or- 
dered six  similar  planes  for  use  on  its 
oversea  routes. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  first  Concord 
ordered  by  Continental  should  make  its 
maiden  fijght  In  1966,  with  delivery  date 
in  1969.  The  Concord  Is  a  Joint  venture 
between  France's  Sud  Aviation  and  Eng- 
land's British  Aircraft  Corp.  It  will 
carry  104  passengers  at  speeds  up  to 
1,450  miles  per  hour. 

I  mention  these  two  orders  and  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  these  airplanes 
are  not  scheduled  to  make  their  maiden 
flight  until  1966,  and  will  not  be  available 
for  production  runs  until  1969,  to  empha- 
size that  there  Is  still  ample  time  to  insist 
that  the  designers  of  these  supersonic 
Jets,  whether  they  be  in  the  United  States 
or  In  Europe  or  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  alter  the  basic  design  and  engage 
in  extensive  research  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  sonic  booms  and  deafening 
noise  before  they  invest  billions  of  dollars 
In  the  production  of  aircraft  which  will 
not  be  permitted  to  operate  within  the 
rich  travel  market  of  the  continental 
United  States. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  the 
sonic  boom  will  have  little  effect  because 
these  supersonic  Jets  will  operate  at  ex- 
ceedingly high  altitudes.  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  has  not  been  suf- 
flclent  research  conducted  on  this  subject 
as  yet  to  prove  conclusively  such  an  as- 
sertion. Nor  are  aviation  experts  in 
agreement  as  to  what  will  be  the  full  con- 
sequences of  the  supersonic  Jet  age  on 
the  world's  population.  There  are  also 
those  who  claim  dangers  of  radiation  if 
the  supersonic  Jets  attempt  to  operate  at 
sufficiently  high  altitudes  to  avoid  sonic 
booms. 
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Dr.  Bo  Lundberg,  director  of  Sweden's 
Aeronautical  Research  Institute,  seri- 
ously questions  whether  the  whole  Idea  of 
time  saved  in  supersonic  transports  is 
really  worth  while. 

He  states  without  equivocation  that  his 
own  studies  of  this  subject  indicate  that 
life  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and 
for  that  matter,  in  nearly  two-thtrds  of 
ihc  United  States,  will  become  unbear- 
able with  the  introduction  of  supersonic 
jets  on  existing  UJ8.  air  routes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I 
shall  include  a  paper  which  Dr.  Lundberg 
prepared  in  1961.  entitled  "Cl-vil  Super- 
sonics:  Too  Much  Hurry?"  His  thesis  is 
a  dramatic  plea  for  a  more  rational  ap- 
proach to  this  entire  problem  of  super- 
sonic transports,  particularly  as  they  re- 
late to  the  tragic  consequences  of  sonic 
booms. 

Permit  me  at  this  time  merely  to  re- 
flect on  one  of  Dr.  Lundberg's  observa- 
tions. This  distinguished  Swedish  scien- 
tist suggests  that  an  80 -ton  mach  lor  Z 
airliner — and  please  keep  in  mind  that 
mach  1  is  the  speed  of  sound,  or  663 
miles  per  hour  air  speed;  mach  2  is  1,326 
miles  per  hour  air  speed;  and  mach  3 
Is  1,989  miles  per  hour  air  speed — flying 
at  70,000  feet  and  presumably  carrying 
some  100  passengers — would  sweep  the 
earth's  surface  with  a  thimderlike  noise 
along  its  entire  flight  path,  the  effect  be- 
ing a  rattling — and  often  shattering — 
of  windows  and  the  awakening  of  sleep- 
ing people  within  a  band  of  disturbance 
some  70  miles  wide. 

The  August  issue  of  Air  Force  and 
Space  Digest,  in  an  article  by  Geoffrey 
Norris  entitled  "What  Is  Ahead  for  the 
Supersonic  Transport?"  carries  the  fol- 
lowing observation  on  the  Brltlsh-Prench 
Concord  £md  its  relationship  to  the  sonic 
boom: 

On  the  subject  of  noise,  the  attitude  of 
BAI>-SUD  appears  to  be  that  people  must 
eventually  grow  accustomed  to  sonic  booms, 
but  that  the  Concord's  design  wlU  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  extensive  research  that  has 
been  conducted  La  Britain  and  France,  as 
well  as  In  the  United  SUtes.  Into  this  prob- 
lem. In  addition,  by  following  certain  oper- 
h.tlonal  techniques.  Including  not  flying 
faster  tiian  mach  1  below  certain  altitudsa, 
disturbances  can.  It  Is  lioped.  be  kept  to  a 
minimum. 

The  people  of  my  district,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Including  myself,  are  getting  somewhat 
fed  up  with  these  assertions  by  aircraft 
manufacturers  and  airline  oompanies 
that  we  must  get  used  to  Jet  noise.  This 
Is  unadulterated  bunk.  It  Is  incredible 
for  anyone  to  suggest  that  In  order  to 
save  perhaps  an  hour  or  two  of  time  for 
those  who  travel  long  distances,  minions 
of  people  throughout  this  world  must 
completely  alter  their  existence. 

I  wonder  what  the  Insurance  com- 
panies of  America  will  have  to  say  <m  this 
subject  if  all  of  those  glass  skyscrapers 
we  are  building  in  the  major  dtles  of 
America  from  coast  to  coast,  suddenly 
start  pouring  tons  of  glass  upon  the  peo- 
ple below.  I  wonder  If  the  stockholders 
of  these  companies  will  take  kindly  to  the 
remark  that  "people  must  eventually 
grow  accustomed  to  sonic  booms." 

Arui  what  about  the  millions  of  people 
who  may  become  victims  of  this  sud«ien 


deluge  of  damage  and  destruction  created 
by  sonic  booms? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  firmly  believe  we  can- 
not permit  this  whole  project  to  go  un- 
checked. I  believe  this  legislation  should 
be  adopted  as  quickly  as  possible.  If 
Indeed  the  manufacturers  of  supersonic 
jets  can  lick  these  problems,  then  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  in  this  legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  say  it  will  be 
tantamount  to  criminal  negligence  on 
our  part  to  let  this  situation  continue 
without  serving  notice  upon  the  pro- 
ducers of  supersonic  jets  that  this  coun- 
try intends  to  give  its  citizens  the  full 
degree  of  protection  under  the  law. 

I  say  that  we  here  in  Congress  should 
deal  with  this  problem  forthwith  so  that 
American  investors  and  other  investors 
throughout  the  world  will  proceed  with 
the  future  purchase  of  supersonic  jet 
transports  under  the  rules  of  caveat  emp- 
tCH*.  If  indeed  they  insist  (Hi  pushing 
ahead  in  tlie  development  of  supersonic 
aircraft  in  the  light  of  the  adoption  by 
Congress  of  this  legislation,  then  cer- 
tainly they  have  had  sufBcient  notice 
that  this  Nation  at  least,  will  not  toler- 
ate widespread  sonic  booms. 

We  are  today  suffering  indescribable 
hardships  in  many  communities  of  Amer- 
ica— old  and  established  communities — 
because  of  the  advent  of  the  Jet  age.  The 
c<Mnmunities  In  my  own  district  which 
today  are  suffering  deafening  noise  from 
subsonic  jet  aircraft  were  established  sev- 
eral decades  before  CHare  Field  was 
built.  You  cannot  dismiss  these  peo- 
ple's complaint  with  the  mere  assertion 
that  they  should  not  have  built  their 
homes  in  the  proximity  of  a  jet  airfield 
because  their  homes  were  built  there  long 
before  anyone  thought  of  building  a  jet 
airfield  in  Chicago. 

The  same  situation  is  true  in  many 
other  communities  in  America.  The  sub- 
sonic Jet  requires  a  much  longer  area  for 
a  final  approach  and  also  creates  a  wake 
of  unbearable  noise  for  a  much  longer 
distance  during  takeoff.  But  because  this 
country  permitted  millions  of  dollars  to 
be  invested  in  subsonic  Jet  transports, 
with  no  consideration  to  the  noise  factor, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  today  to  impose 
severe  restrictions  to  cure  the  problem 
of  jet  noise  being  suffered  by  millions  of 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
my  legislation  would  not  bar  the  opera- 
tions of  supersonic  jets.  What  it  does 
is  impose  strict  limitations  and  condi- 
tions under  which  such  aircraft  can  be 
operated  within  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  certain  that 
adoption  of  these  limitations,  which  do 
not  bar  the  operation  of  supersonic  Jets 
in  the  United  States,  would  prod  aircraft 
designers  to  develop  powerplants  which 
could  be  used  both  in  flights  overseas  as 
well  as  flights  over  the  United  States  and 
other  continents  without  disastrous  re- 
sults. I  doubt  whether  it  would  prove 
economical,  from  the  stimdpoint  of  ini- 
tial Investment  in  supersonic  aircraft. 
for  a  carrier  to  use  the  additional  speed 
of  these  jets  only  over  oceans  and  be 
forced  to  return  to  conventional  opera- 
tions while  flying  over  the  continental 
United  States.  But  I  stress  that  this 
leflslatlon  Is  designed  to  encourage  bet- 


ter development  of  supersonic  jets  rather 
than  to  blanketly  bar  their  operations  in 
the  United  States. 

We  are  doing  everything  possible  to 
develop  new  landing  techniques,  new  de- 
parture techniques,  various  other  noise 
abatement  programs  consistent  wiUi  the 
highest  safety  standards  to  bring  these 
victims  of  the  jet  age  in  the  vicinity  of 
major  airports  some  degree  of  relief. 
But  these  people  continue  to  pay  for  the 
fact  that  American  engineers  did  not 
have  the  foresight  to  build  into  the  orig- 
inal jet  transport  powerplant  designs 
which  would  reduce  jet  noise. 

Certainly  we  owe  it  to  the  American 
people  and  to  American  investors  not  to 
repeat  this  tragic  mistake,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
adopt  my  proposal. 

Favorable  action  on  this  legislation 
will  also  serve  notice  on  American  air- 
plane producers  that  rather  than  slap 
together  a  supersonic  Jet  transport  in 
order  to  meet  the  competition  from 
abroad,  we  should  take  the  time  neces- 
sary to  develop  a  supersonic  jet  which 
will  meet  the  needs  of  fast  travel,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  protect  the  communities 
touched  by  such  travel  to  the  highest 
degree,  on  the  other  hand. 

To  those  who  would  argue  that  we 
cannot  stop  progress,  let  me  remind  them 
that  just  the  other  day  virtually  the 
whole  world  agreed  to  join  in  the  sign- 
ing of  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
Certainly  nuclear  development  comes 
within  the  scope  of  progress,  and  yet 
when  the  world  discovered  the  disastrous 
effects  of  nuclear  fallout  produced  by 
atmospheric  testing,  man  finally  came 
to  his  senses  and  agreed  to  Interrupt  the 
pace  of  progress  in  nuclear  development 
because  the  adverse  effects  outweighed 
the  benefits.  The  world  has  reason  to 
rejoice  that  mankind  has  indeed  come  to 
its  senses,  and  I  have  heard  but  a  few 
voices  suggest  that  we  should  discard 
this  agreement  in  order  not  to  impede 
nuclear  progress  in  atmospheric  testing. 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  situation  regarding  supersonic  Jet 
aircraft  is  somewhat  analogous.  Can 
man  really  defend  the  argument  that  the 
lives  of  millions  of  people  must  be  ad- 
versely affected  in  order  to  save  air  trav- 
elers a  httle  time  in  their  travel?  I  sub- 
mit that  the  American  people  should  not 
be  exposed  to  this  experience.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  we  do  not  want  to  develop 
supersonic  jet  transports.  I  am  fully 
confident  that  if  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  adopt  these  restric- 
tions, the  ingenuity  of  the  world's  engi- 
neers will  produce  in  due  time  a  super- 
sonic jet  transport  which  indeed  will  trim 
air  traveltime  between  continents  to  a 
minimum,  and  at  the  same  time  meet 
the  noise  abatement  needs  of  our  society. 

It  may  take  a  little  longer,  but  I  say 
I  would  rather  wait  now  than  be  sorry 
for  our  impetuosity  tomorrow. 

I  am  fully  confident  that  if  the  United 
States  will  have  the  eourase  to  take  this 
decisive  action  in  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem of  supermxic  jets  and  sonic  hoonas. 
the  other  nations  <rf  the  worid  wlU 
quickly  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  include 
at  this  point  a  copy  of  my  proposed  bill 
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moA  two  artlclM  pt«p*red  by  Dr.  Lund- 
borff  on  Uils  •ubj«0t  of  wnlc  boomA. 
The  material  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  bf  th*  Senate  and  House 
of  Hepreeentativee  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congram  oBeamhled,  That  (a) 
mu  till  610  of  tlM  l^darml  AvUUon  Act  of 
1968  (4«  Va.C.  1480)  la  waMndwl  by  Mldlng 
at  ttM  and  tliereof  th«  foUowlng  new  aub- 
Mctkn: 


"raOHiBxnoMa    ■■at— irw   aoMic    booim    ano 
HzoBazra  noub  xv  oxm.  arjpcBaoNic  aui- 
ft-noMa 


"(c)  It  ihall  IM  u&lawfui  for  any  person 
to  operate  any  cItU  aupvaonlc  aircraft  In 
air  transportation  through  the  navigable  air 
■pace  of  the  United  Statea  which  would  gen- 
erate eonlc  boom  orvprawurea  exceeding  1  5 
pooiMla  per  aquara  foot  on  the  ground  dl- 
recUy  beneath  the  flight  path. 

"(d)  It  ahall  be  unlawful  to  operate  any 
clTll  auperaonlc  aircraft  Into  or  out  of  United 
State*  alrporta  nnlaai  It  can  be  demonstrated 
that  ground  note*  level  generated  by  such 
cItU  auperaonlc  aircraft  are  substantially 
lower  than  thoee  generated  by  long-range 
subeonlc  )et  aircraft. 

"(e)    Ezemptlona  provided  in  section  601 

(c)  shall  not  apply  to  section  610   (ci    and 

(d)  of  thlaact." 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  In  the  flrat  aectlon  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1068  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Sec.  610.  Prohibitions."  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(c)  Prohlbltiona  regarding  sonic  booms 
and  exceaslve  noiaa  In  civil  supersonic  air- 
craft operations."      

(From  Plight.  Mar.  16.  1961 1 

Cim.  SuFBaoNioa:  Too  Mttch  Huaar? 

(By  Bo  Lundberg.  DIraetor,  the  Aeronautical 

Reaearch  laaOtut*  of  Sweden) 

iniat  the  developmmt  of  the  supersonic 
airliner  should  take  aacond  place  to  an  In - 
tenalT*  program  foe  anhanclng  the  safety 
and  afllclency  of  aubaonlc  transport  was  the 
theme  of  a  paper  glvaa  hy  lir.  Bo  Lundberg. 
eminent  Swedlah  autborlty,  at  the  recent  Air 
Safety  Seminar  held  by  the  Flight  Safety 
Foundation.  Mr.  Lundberg's  air  research 
started  with  teat-piloting  and  design  work 
Bo  Lundberg  b«i^  hla  lecture  by  exam- 
ining two  of  the  major  questions  of  super- 
sonic flight,  the  sonle-boom  problem  and  Its 
Implications  for  paople  on  the  ground,  and 
the  cosmic  ray  haaard  with  Its  possible  effects 
on  those  In  the  air. 

There  Is  general  agreement  [said  the  lec- 
turer] that  all  technical  design  and  opera- 
tional problems  Involved  In  supersonic 
commercial  avlatlaxk— at  a  mach  number 
anywhere  between  a  and  8.6 — can  be  solved 
In  the  near  future,  even  If  they  are  not 
solved  today.  Tba  to^cal  question  widely 
discussed  U,  therafora,  when  this  kind  of 
avlaUon  should  be  Introduced. 

With  regard  to  two  specific  problems  of  a 
fundamental  nature  and  which  are  com- 
pletely new  to  clvU  aviation.  I  am  not  yet 
convinced  that  they  can  ever  be  solved  In  a 
way  compatible  with  economic  operation.  I 
TT«»>Tit«in  therefore,  that  the  first  question 
to  be  answered  oonoems  not  when  but  If  we 
are  to  have  supersonic  aviation. 

The  two  problems  ar*  those  of  sonic  booms 
and  cosmic  radiation. 

In  order  to  Indicate  the  severity  of  the 
sonic-boom  problem  It  might  be  mentioned 
that  an  80-ton  maeh  3  or  8  airliner  flying  at 
70.000  feet  and  pMoumably  carrying  some 
100  passengers,  woald  sweep  the  earth's 
surface  with  a  tbuaderllke  noise  along  Its 
entire  flight-path,  the  effect  being  a  rattUng 
(and  often  shattering)  of  windows  and  the 
awakening  of  sleeping  people  within  a  band 
of  disturbance  some  W  miles  wide. 


joar  AS  iiaroaTAjrT 

Let  us  Imagine  the  Inaugural  night  flight 
from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  with  such  an 
aircraft;  supposing  that  no  restrictions  In 
operation  are  Impoeed,  then  several  millions 
of  U.S.  citizens  will  be  awakened  from  their 
sleep  and  pleasant  dreanis  Never  before  In 
history  will  have  so  many  been  disturbed  so 
much  by  so  few.  Is  It  Justifiable  that  mil- 
lions of  passengers  on  our  spacecraft  Tellus 
should  be  disturbed  In  this  way  to  enable  100 
passengers  flying  from  New  Turk  to  Loe 
Angeles  to  gain  a  couple  of  hours  In  flight 
time?  My  answer  to  this  question  is  "No  " 
Even  with  the  strongest  belief  In.  and  en- 
thusiasm for  aviation.  I  do  maintain  that 
people  on  the  ground  are  as  lmp<irtant  In 
all  respects  as  those  who  are  temporarily  in 
the  air 

However,  a  single  flight  will  by  no  means 
Indicate  the  severity  uf  the  vast  prublems 
confronting  us  We  Just  have  to  look  far 
Into  the  future  to  consider  what  supersonic 
aviation  will  look  like  many  decades  from 
now  Let  us  be  quite  clear  about  two  facts 
I  a)  once  supersonic  aviation  has  been  Intro- 
duced. It  will  grow  and  continue  to  grow  In- 
definitely— If  It  Is  at  all  an  economically 
sound  proposition:  (b)  once  Introduced,  but 
ultimately  found  to  be  a  mistake  because  of 
protests  of  the  public,  It  will  not  be  possible 
for  the  airlines  to  turn  back  to  pure  sub- 
sonic civil  aviation  without  economic 
disaster 

One  Just  cannot  wake  up  to  a  delayed  state 
of  commonsense  and  declare  that  all  the 
huge,  sleek,  and  beautiful  aircraft,  master- 
pieces of  science  and  engineering,  which 
were  bought  for  several  billion  dollars,  were 
quite  nice  to  have  for  a  while,  but  have 
now  become  so  disliked  by  the  worlds  f»opu- 
latlon  that  we  had  better  scrap  them  all 
The  point  I  therefore  wish  to  make  Is  that  we 
have  arrived  at  one  of  the  most  Important 
crossroads  In  history,  not  merely  for  avia- 
tion people  but  for  all  mankind 

We  Just  cannot— or  at  least  should  not — 
bombard  larger  and  larger  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface  with  ever-lncreaalng  sonic- 
boom  thunder  without  giving,  in  advance, 
full  consideration  to  all  the  Implications 
It  might  be  argued  that  all  means  of  trans- 
portation (railroads,  trucks,  airports)  are 
noisy.  That  la  true;  but  the  very  big  differ- 
ence is  that  whereas  It  U  physically  possible 
to  move  away  from  railways,  highways,  and 
airports,  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
would  never  be  able  to  move  away  from  the 
ever-Increasing  areas  and  frequency  of  sonic- 
boom  thunder  Another  significant  differ- 
ence Is  that  sonic  bangs  are  sudden  and  un- 
expected, whereas  airport  noise  Is  of  a  grad- 
ual character  which  the  neighbors  can  to 
some   extent   get   used    to 

It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  Impose 
restrictions  on  supersonic  aviation — for  In- 
stance, limitations  to  daytime  or  to  oversea 
operation.  Obviously  this  would  consider- 
ably limit  the  supersonic  market,  with  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  economics:  yet  I  doubt 
whether  even  with  such  restrictions  super- 
sonic aviation  would  be  Justifiable  from 
sociological,  medical,  and  legal  points  of 
view.  People  should  have  a  right  to  enjoy 
quietness  even  In  daytime  It  should  even 
be  remembered  that  quite  a  few  people  are 
dependent  on  undisturbed  sleep  during  the 
day.  for  instance.  l)ecause  of  work  at  night 

Furthermore,  there  will  be  tremendous 
legal  problems.  Who  will  pay  the  damages 
arising  from  hardships  Inflicted  on  people  t)e- 
cause  of  decreased  sleeping  time  or  from 
losses  on  account  of  reduced  working  ca- 
pacity'' And  can  one  neglect  the  poMlbillty 
of,  for  Instance,  people  with  weak  hearts 
being   killed   by  sudden   sharp   sonic   bangs'" 

A  MATTXa  or  DIMENSIONS 

For  medical  and  sociological  reasons,  su- 
personic aviation— be  It  by  day  or  night  over 
sea  or  over  sparsely  populated  areas     should 


be  permitted  only  If  the  operators  can  guar- 
antee that  the  sonic  booms  wUl  be  below  a 
specified  limit  of  intensity.  This  should  be 
BO  low  that  light  sleepers  will  normally  not  be 
awakened.  But  In  the  present  state  of  the 
art.  and  In  the  foreseeable  future,  such  a 
requirement  cannot  be  satisfied  economi- 
cally, as  It  would  limit  the  aircraft  size  to 
hghierllke  dimensions 

The  question  of  the  acceptable  Intensity  of 
sonic  booms  Is.  In  my  opinion,  not  an  Issue 
that  should  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
number  of  complaints.  Such  an  attitude 
could  result  In  concentrating  supersonic 
civil  aviation  over  sparsely  populated  areiui 
or  over  sea,  because  only,  say,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  f>eople  and  not  tens  of  millions 
would  then  be  aflllcted.  The  obvious  thing 
til  do  Is  to  conduct  extensive  test  filghls  with 
existing  military  supersonic  aircraft  In  vari- 
ous countries  so  as  to  assess  the  relationship 
between  sonic  bangs  and  their  effects  on  peo- 
ple Such  test  flights  should  be  made  at 
\arious  heights  so  as  to  create  a  range  of 
Intensities  and  the  aircraft  should  t>e  flown — 
with  different  frequencies — both  at  night 
iiiid  day  over  various  typical  districts  such 
.ui  cities,  densely  or  more  sparsely  populated 
countryside  areas,  and  seas  frequented  by 
shipping  The  tests  should  be  supervised 
and  evaluated,  not  least  by  medical  experts 
Although  public  reaction  In  the  form  of 
complauits  and  Gallup  Investigations  should 
be  assessed,  the  disturbance  effect.  In  par- 
ticular as  regards  sleep,  should  also  be  de- 
termined on  a  scientific  medical  basis 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  If  the 
en  route  sonic  boom  noise  Is  not  any  worse 
than  the  present  tolerable  airport  noise, 
tlien  It  would — or  must — be  accepted  by  the 
public  1  am  convinced  that  If  supers<jnlc 
aviation  were  to  be  launched  upon  us  on  the 
basis  of  such  a  complete  mlsjudgment  of 
what  Is  at  stake  It  would  cause  severe  public 
pressure,  probably  leading  to  extensive  pro- 
hibition of  this  new  form  of  civil  aviation 

Turning  now  to  the  other  problem — cosmic 
radiation.  It  Is  well  known  that  the  so- 
called  total  Ionization  has  Its  maximum 
around  70.000  feet,  1  e  ,  the  very  altitude  at 
which  the  planned  supersonic  aircraft  will 
fly  At  this  height  the  Intensity  Is  200  or 
300  times  stronger  than  at  the  earth's  sur- 
face. It  Is  also  a  fact  that  the  so-called  pri- 
mary radiation  begins  around  60,000  feet 
(the  altitude  probably  varying  geographi- 
cally) and  reaches  values  which  are  not  neg- 
ligible at  and  above  70,000  feet. 

Some  medical  scientists  seem  to  maintain 
that  there  Is  probably  no  danger  at  all. 
Others  seem  to  be  more  dubious,  stating  (a) 
that  one  cannot  neglect  the  possibility  that 
the  risk  of  developing  cancer  might  Increase 
for  passengers  who  often  fly  at  the  heights 
in  question  and  (b)  that  the  danger  might 
be  greater  to  future  children  of  the  passen- 
gers, due  to  genetic  effects 

The  Impression  obtained  Is  that  an  appre- 
ciable amount  of  uncertainty  exists  aimong 
the  experu.  The  only  point  I  wish  to  make 
In  this  connection  Is  the  following:  We  have 
to  be  at>solutely  certain,  before  we  enter  Into 
the  supersonic  adventure,  that  harmful  bio- 
logical— In  pcu-tlcular  genetic — effects  due 
to  cosmic  radiation  at  the  "supersonic"  alti- 
tudes are  nonexistent 

It  would  not  be  sufficient  If  an  Increasing 
number  of  medical  experts  were  to  state 
that  they  "believe  "  that  the  danger  Is  prob- 
ably negligible.  It  would  be  wrong  to  say 
that  only  If  we  get  proof  to  show  that  there 
Is  a  danger  shall  we  refrain  from  building 
supersonic  civil  aircraft.  What  the  potential 
supersonic  passenger  has  the  right  to  demand 
Is  that  It  must  be  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
the  danger  Is  nonexistent. 

Thus  "burden  of  proof  "  with  respect  to 
the  riidlatlon  hazard  falls  on  those  who 
advocate  supersonic  aviation,  and  on  no 
others.  If  there  remalru  an  appreciable  un- 
oartalnty  with  regard  to  the  radiation  dan- 
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ger.  the  supersonic  passengers  might  Just 
not  appear  to  the  extent  needed  for  profltahle 
operation.  It  must  be  emphartaed  that  it 
wUl  take  a  considerable  time  before  the  ge- 
netic effects  can  be  satisfactorily  aaaeaaed, 
even  If  rata  and  monkeys  were  used  to  simu- 
late the  human  beings. 

Life  and  man  have  developed  during  the 
course  of  millions  of  years  on  tha  ao  excel- 
lently designed  spacecraft  TeUua  under  tha 
shield  of  Its  atmosphere,  which  protects  the 
surface  from  cosmic  radiation.  Why.  then, 
this  extreme  hurry  to  get  above  the  major 
portion  of  this  protection  in  less  than  a 
decade  from  now?  Would  we  be  any  worse 
off  If  we  waited  a  few  mxxfi  decades  for  su- 
personic avlstlon  so  as  to  have  time  to  ac- 
quire knowledCB  rather  than  beliefs  about 
the  hazards  of  cosmic  radiation? 

I  believe  that  progress  In  aviation  should 
be  defined  as  Implying  the  greatest  possible 
gain  in  time  for  as  many  passengers  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  least  possible  disadvantage  to 
people  on  the  ground.  This  concept  puts 
emphasis  on  a  large  volume  of  aviation  with 
low-nolse-level  aircraft — as  well  as  on  short 
ground  travel  time  to  airports — rather  than 
on  extreme  speeds. 

LOCrrXD    MAaKKT 

One  of  the  main  laws  of  transportation  is 
that  the  volume  of  transportation,  computed 
lu  passenger-miles,  rapidly  increases  as  the 
travel  distances  decrease.  If  one  plots  pas- 
senger- or  ton-miles  versus  range  for  any  one 
kind  of  total  transportation — such  as  com- 
mercial scheduled  Intercity  trafflc,  or  freight 
transportation,  or  ordinary  traveling  by  pri- 
vate cars — one  flnds  a  curve  which  from  a 
high  maximum  at  a  very  short  distance 
rapidly  and  continuously  falls  off  with  In- 
creasing range  Thus  many  more  people  and 
goods  move  around  over  short  distances  than 
over  longer  ones,  even  In  respect  of  pro- 
duced passenger-  and  ton-mlles.  Supersonic 
aviation,  which  must  mainly  be  long-range. 
can,   therefore,   offer  only  a   limited  market. 

With  regard  to  scheduled  pmssenger  trans- 
portation, subsonic  aviation  in  many  coun- 
tries (for  Instance,  United  States)  has  already 
practically  absorbed  the  market  on  long  dis- 
tances and  Is  the  dominating  means  of  trans- 
port in  the  medium- range  bracket;  and  the 
same  development  Is  underway  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  percentage  encroachment  of  avi- 
ation upon  the  commercial  short-haul  market 
(say  below  600  miles)  la.  however,  rather 
meager  even  in  the  United  States;  and  If  we 
consider  the  "short  short-haul  market"  (say 
below  100  miles).  It  Is  practically  nonexist- 
ent Thus  the  biggest  transport  market, 
short-haul  traffic,  remains  to  be  conquered 
by  aviation  or,  at  least,  to  be  appreciably  en- 
croached upon.  This  applies  also  to  private 
traveling  and  to  freight  transportatloii. 

As  will  be  appreciated,  great  advances  In 
short-haul  aviation  can  only  materialize  by 
means  of  efficient  V,  STOL  (vertical  and  short 
t>ikeoff  and  landing)  aircraft.  Ck^nstruction 
of  economical  V  STOL  types — which  defi- 
nitely is  within  the  possibilities  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  art — Is.  therefore,  a  much 
more  urgent  and  profitable  line  of  develop- 
ment than  supersonic  elvU  aviation  will 
ever  be. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  great  number  of 
other  possibilities  of  development  that  are 
equally  Important,  such  as  laminar  boundary 
layer  aircraft  ( Implying  low  passenger  fares) ; 
pround-effect  machines;  airport  noise  abate- 
ment: blind  landing  and  takeoff  systems; 
building  of  large  numbers  of  fairly  small 
'V  STOL  alrporu,"  within  or  close  to  dty 
boundaries  In  order  to  save  ground  travel 
time:  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  safety, 
this  Including  such  Increasingly  important 
Issues  as  trafflc  control  and  antlcolUslon  de- 
vices required,  above  all,  to  make  the  intense 
future  V'STOL  traffic  around  cities  aufll- 
ciently  safe. 


Safety  in  aviation  Is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance. I  believe  that  40  to  SO  years  from 
now  eommerclal  and  general  aviation — in- 
cluding private  flying — all  over  the  world 
nuiy  have  a  volume  In  passenger  miles  some 
60  to  100  times  as  big  as  the  present  volume 
of  commercial  passenger  aviation  for  the 
world  (excluding  Russia  and  China).  With 
the  present  fatality  rate  we  would  then  have 
about  100,(XX)  passengers  killed  each  year, 
implying  at  least  five  air  accidents  every  day, 
which  would  be  quite  intolerable. 

In  my  opinion  we  have  to  set  as  a  target 
that  the  absolute  number  ot  accidents  per 
year  must  not  increase  appreciably.  For 
compliance  with  this  requirement  we  have  to 
improve  safety  at  the  same  rate  as  the  growth 
of  aviation  and  this  would  mean  an  improve- 
ment by  a  factor  of  60  to  100  by  the  turn  of 
the  century.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  ap- 
preciable Improvement  in  the  fatality  rate 
has  been  attained  for  many  years  in  spite 
of  all  efforts,  a  raising  of  the  safety  level 
even  by  a  factor  of  5  to  10  is  indeed  a 
formidable  task.  Such  improvements  can 
certainly  not  be  attained  without  some  radi- 
cally new  approaches  to  the  aviation  safety 
problem,  employing,  inter  alia,  the  most  ad- 
vanced electronic  devices  compatible  with 
the  state  of  the  art  at  any  one  point  of  time. 

If  the  'Westem  World  were  to  postpone  the 
supersonic  adventure  two  decades — or  longer, 
if  neceasary,  in  order  to  assess  and  overcome 
the  sonic  boom  and  cosmic  radiation  haz- 
ards— and  the  vast  sums  of  money  thus 
saved  were  instead  spent  on  all  the  other 
avenues  of  aeronautical  research  and  de- 
velopment Just  indicated  (with  safety, 
V/STOIi  and  low-fare  subsonic  Jet  transports 
at  the  top  of  the  priority  list) ,  we  could  ex- 
pect a  tremendous  and  sound  expansion  of 
clvU  aviation,  and  one  much  greater  than 
would  be  obtained  by  concentrating  on  the 
limited  supersonic  market. 

Finally,  what  about  the  prestige  aspect? 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  free  world  must 
fiy  supersonlcally  before  the  Russians  do  it. 
I  doubt  it.  If  we  have  to  think  in  terms  of 
a  race  with  Rus&la.  let  us  engage  In  a  race 
of  commonsense  Instead  of  a  supersonic  race. 
Let  us  compete  tor  the  highest  level  of  safety 
and  for  low-fare  high-speed  subsonic  avia- 
tion, implying  commercially  sound  and 
profitable  mass  alr-transportatlon  of  people 
and  freight,  "nils  would  Indeed  be  one  of 
the  most  efficient  means  conceivable  for  In- 
creaatng  the  standard  of  living  oi  the  West- 
ern countries  and  for  welding  them  together 
culturally  and  econotnlcally. 


FaOM  AXTICIJi  "Is  SUPKKSONIC  AVIA- 
TION   CouPATiBLK    WrrH    Sound    Dxvel,op- 
OF  Ctvu.  Aviation?" 


(By  Dr.  Lundberg,    Issued   by   Aeronautical 
Research  Institute  of  Sweden,  p.  12,  1962) 

SONIC    BOOM 

Regarding  the  sonic  boom  I  think  it  highly 
important  for  all  those  advocating  an  early 
introduction  of  SST's  to  realize  that  civil 
aviation  is  now — for  the  first  time  In  its  his- 
tory— facing  a  situation  where  aviation  peo- 
ple will  In  the  long  run  have  little.  If  any. 
influenoe  on  the  decisions  If,  where  and 
how  to  fly;  this  will  largely  be  decided  by 
tlie  gaasral  public  of  all  the  countries  to  be 
overflown,  whether  we  like  It  or  not.  It  is, 
of  course,  possible  to  launch  supersonic  fly- 
ing with  its  sonic  booms  on  hundreds  of 
miUlons  of  innocent  people,  but  they  will 
eventually  decide  whether  the  activity  will 
be  pennltted  to  continue  and,  if  so.  the 
limitations  to  be  imposed. 

For  tills  reason  it  is,  obviously,  in  the  in- 
teraat  of  aviation  to  find  out  how  the  general 
public  in  all  the  countries  to  be  affected 
(and  that  would  eventually  be  every  coun- 
try In  the  world)  are  likely  to  react  to  vari- 
ous aonie  boom  intensities  and  frequencies 


and  wliat  basic  principles  enlightened  people 
are  likely  to  adopt  and  fight  for.  My  esti- 
mates and  views  with  regard  to  the  sonic 
boom  problem  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  acceptable  sonic  boom  intensity 
must  be  based  on  considerations  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  hitherto  applied  to  airport 
noise  or,  in  fact,  to  any  other  kind  of  noise 
disturbance  experienced  by  man  up  to  now. 

This  is  because  the  extent  of  the  sonic 
boom  carpet  is  incomparably  bigger  than  that 
of  any  other  noise  source — be  it  noise  from 
airports,  low  flying  aircraft,  railroads,  rail- 
way stations,  highways,  factories,  or  city  traf- 
flc— as  it  extends  along  the  whole  super- 
sonic flight  path  and  has  a  width  which  will 
normally  exceed  60  and  might  be  as  much  as 
100  miles  for  the  SST  projects  contemplated. 

Unless  very  sev^e  geographical  restrictions 
are  Imposed  on  a  supersonic  operation,  the 
boom  carpets  will  not  only  cover  a  great 
number  of  cities  and  smaller  communities 
but  also  very  large  portions  of  the  open 
countryside.  It  might  be  observed,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  British  Isles  will  be  almost 
completely  covered  by  sonic  boom  carpets. 

With  these  enormous  boom  carpet  areas, 
the  requirements  for  permissible  disturb- 
ance must  obviously  be  considerably  more 
stringent  for  sonic  booms  than  for  airf>ort 
noise.  Not  only  Is  the  background  noise 
around  airports  usually  rather  high,  but, 
more  important,  it  is.  after  ail,  possible  for 
most  inhabitants  of  dtles  to  live — or  move — 
away  from  the  airports,  whereas  people  in 
general,  incltxllng  sick,  nervous  and  old  peo- 
ple, would  hardly  ever  be  able  to  escape  the 
sonic  boom  thunder. 

(2)  The  following  statement  by  ICAO 
seems  to  be  a  sound  basis  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  appropriate  criterion  for  accept- 
able boom  intensity  created  by  any  super- 
sonic aircraft: 

"It  must  not  cause  serious  trouble  to  the 
public  living  in  the  vicinity  of  air  routes 
owing  to  the  Impact  of  the  sonic  boom." 

I  feel  strongly  that  in  the  interpretation 
of  this  guiding  rtUe,  the  rights  oC  each  in- 
dividual In  accordance  with  basic  democratic 
and  htimanltarlan  principles  must  be  recog- 
nized. This  means  that,  in  principle,  every 
single  person,  who  has  chosen  to  live  in 
peaceful  areas,  should  have  the  right  to  con- 
tinued quietness. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  basing  the 
intensity  criterion  on  "number  of  com- 
plaints" In  any  cme  area  of  the  world,  as  it 
vrould  be  ruthless  to  legalize  harmful  effects 
on  people  merely  liecause  they  are  few  in 
number  or  have  given  up  complaining  be- 
cause it  has  no  corrective  effect. 

This  implies  that  sonic  boom  disturbances 
are  no  more  Justified  over  sparsely  inhabited 
areas  or  over  oceans  frequented  by  ships 
than  over  densely  populated  districts. 

(3)  Considering  these  basic  principles. 
It  appears  that  sleep  disturbance  at  a  low 
background  noise  level  should  be  the  main 
basis  for  an  acceptable  boom  intensity 
criterion. 

As  there  are  many  people  all  over  the 
world,  both  in  communities  and  In  the  ojsen 
country — shift  workers,  elderly  and  sick  peo- 
ple— that  are  dependent  on  undisturbed 
sleep  in  the  daytime,  there  should  be  little 
or  no  difference  In  acceptable  boom  intensity 
level  between  day  and  night. 

There  is,  thus,  an  obvious  need  for  re- 
search In  order  to  establish  the  relationship 
between  boom  intensity  and  sleep  disturb- 
ances. Stelnicke  has  carried  out  awakening 
tests  with  850  persons  exposed  to  varying 
noise  levels  for  a  8-minute  period.  On  the 
basis  of  a  few  quite  crude  experiments  it 
seems  possible  that  the  corresponding  curve 
for  sonic  booms  of  about  one-tenth  of  a  sec- 
ond, or  less,  vrlll  fall  somewhere  within  the 
area  indicated  to  Uie  right  of  the  figure. 
When  such  a  curve  has  been  established.  It 
remains  to  decide  what  percentage  of  people 
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•iMplnf  In  a  low  teekground  noU*  environ  • 
in*nt  (and  wltb  op»n  window*)  •hould  oon- 
•tltute  th«  point  of  Moaptable  lnt«nilty.  In 
my  opinion  It  alumUl  not  czoeed  about  10 
p«re«nt.  However.  •T*n  If  It  w«re  tbought 
to  be  morally  Jutl^ert  that  50  percent  be 
awakened  and  pcovtd*d  tbat  tbe  estimate 
were  rougbly  corr«et  my  preylouB  estimate 
of  the  lower  limit  for  sleep  Interfexence  of 
not  exceeding  about  0.1-0.3  p>ound  per  square 
foot  would  be  oonflnned. 

It  mlgbt  be  added  that,  when  Judging 
•leep  Interference,  one  must  consider  the 
fact  that  the  IndlTldual  might  be  adversely 
affected  even  without  being  actually  awak- 
ened because  a  <leep  aound  sleep  might  be 
changed  to  a  lighter  and  leas  restful  one 

(4)  Besides  sleep  dlstvirbence.  other  ad- 
verse effects  of  the  sonlo  boooa  must  be  con- 
sidered such  a  dleturbence  to  petlenu  In 
hospitals  and  serloua  barm  to  animals  being 
bred  at  fur  farms.  In  particular  tt  must  be 
realized  that  It  will  never  be  possible  to 
plan  routes  so  ae  to  avoid  hospitals.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  conduct  special  re- 
search with  regard  to  the  effect  of  sonic 
bangs  with  varloue  intensity  and  frequency 
in  hoapltals.  It  Is  not  improbable  that  the 
"hospital  criterion"  might  prove  to  be  even 
more  severe  than  the  "sleep  Interference  cri- 
terion." 

(5)  An  Important  factor  that  makes  the 
problem  still  worse  is  the  great  unpredicta- 
bility of  the  boom  intensities.  From  mili- 
tary esperlenee  tt  is  known  that  "super 
bangs"  can  often  be  produced  which  great- 
ly exceed  eetlmatae,  based  on  exUtlng  theory. 
These  might  result  from  such  factors  as  fo- 
cusing sffects  due  to  deviations  from  a 
steady  level  flight  path,  unusual  temperature 
distributions  in  the  atnuMphere.  echoing  ef- 
fects, etc.  But  even  disregarding  the  prob- 
ably rare  occasions  of  extremely  severe  "su- 
per bangs"  the  aonnal  scatter,  above  and 
below  the  Intensities  according  to  theory,  Is 
q\ilte  appreciable  and  necessitates  an  ade- 
quate "bang  safety  factor."  which  probably 
has  to  be  of  the  order  of  US  to  1.5. 

(0)  Even  disregarding  such  a  safety  fac- 
tor, reduction  of  the  88T  gross  weight  to 
some  50,000  pounds  would  not.  by  far,  be  suf- 
ficient for  compliance  even  with  such  a  lib- 
eral criterion  for  alsep  Interference  as  0.5 
pound  per  sqiiare  foot.  Such  an  aircraft 
would  not  be  soonomically  feasible. 

(7)  Kven  their  strongest  proponents  are 
agreed  that  for  88T*s  to  be  economically  fea- 
sible they  will  need  to  have  gross  weights  of 
300,000  to  400.000  pounds,  which  simuna- 
rlass  some  observations  made  by  NASA. 
shows  strikingly  how  difficult  It  will  be  to 
operate  such  aircraft  without  the  sonic 
boouM'  causing  extensive  damage  to  prop- 
erty, let  alone  sleep  Interference.  It  should 
be  quite  clear  that  frequent  damage  to  prop- 
erty will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  public :  Civil 
supersonic  h*«g*wg  cannot  be  excused  by 
calling  It  the  bang  of  freedom. 

(g)  For  the  reasooe  indicated  it  U  obvi- 
ously essential  that  comprehensive  sonic 
boom  tests  are  made  with  existing  military 
supersonic  fighters  and  bombers.  Such 
tests  should  preferably  be  made  In  ail  coun- 
tries owning  military  supersonic  aircraft  so 
as  to  get  the  reactions  of  various  people 

(9)  Finally,  I  think  it  Is  most  Important 
for  all  people  interested  In  civil  supersonic 
aviation  to  realise  that  It  Is  in  their  own 
Interest  to  Insure  that  the  governmients  and 
peoples  of  all  affected  countries  be  given 
full  Information  in  advance  regarding  the 
anticipated  sonic  boom  disturbances  enabling 
the  governments  to  maks  decisions  regarding 
boom  limitations.  Otherwise  unexpectedly 
severe  national  requirements  In  this  respect 
are  likely  to  be  Imposed  at  a  late  stage,  for 
Instance  when  the  SBT's  are  In  series  pro- 
duction   or   being    delivered. 

On  this  point  I  wish  to  quote  ICAO: 

"If  supersonic  airliners  not  satisfying 
these  conditions  (one  being  that  they  must 


not  cause  serious  trouble  to  the  public  owing 
to  the  sonic  boom)  are  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket •  •  •  they  would  meet  with  such  great 
resistance  from  government  and  airport  au- 
thorities that  It  seems  unlikely  that  they 
could  be  operated  at  all  between  ICAO  con- 
tracting states." 

I  think  It  would  be  almost  suicidal  (or  air- 
lines and  aircraft  Industries  to  launch  a 
supersonic  program  before  we  have  collected 
all  necessary  sonic  boom  data,  presented 
them  to  all  affected  countries  and  have  re- 
ceived the  opinions  of  the  peoples  and  gov- 
ernments of  those  countries  This  Is  bound 
to  take  several  years 

The  tentative  conclusions  that  can  be 
drawn  even  at  this  stage  are 

(a)  the  sonic  boom  intensity  (consider- 
ing normal  scatter  but  disregarding  severe 
but  more  rare  superbangsi  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced by  an  S6T  of  a  size  required  for  profit- 
able operation— say  at  least  200.000  pounds — 
appears  to  be  some  5  to  10  times  greater  than 
the  Intensity  level  acceptable  with  regard  to 
sleep  interference  at  a  low  background  noise 
level,  as  well  as  disturbance  of  hospitals 

(b)  as  it  does  not  seem  possible,  on  the 
basis  of  present  knowledge,  to  bring  about 
a  reduction  of  the  sonic  boom  intensity  by  a 
factor  of  5  to  10.  It  seems  quite  Justifiable 
to  refrain  from  civil  supersonic  aviation 
merely  for  this  reason  until,  of  course,  the 
sonic  boom  problem  has  been  solved  by  a 
basic   Innovation   not   foreseeable    today. 

(c)  If  supersonic  aviation  Is  nevertheless 
Introduced,  it  Is  likely  to  l>e  so  severely  op- 
posed as  to  cause  extensive  prohibition  in 
many  countries. 

(d)  In  view  of  this,  it  lies  in  the  interest 
of  the  proponents  of  supersonic  aviation  to 
ask  competent  authorities,  such  as  the  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO),  to  establish — 
on  the  basis  of  criteria  such  as  sleep  inter- 
ference and  hospital  disturbance — the  limits 
for  the  maximum  sonic  boom  intensity  that 
are  certain  to  be  accepted  by  all  countries 
likely  to  be  overflown  by  SSTs  when  super- 
sonic aviation  has  reached  extensive  and 
worldwide  application 


WASTE  OF  TAX  DOLLARS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpernI  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  on  leg- 
islation which  I  consider  to  be  of  vital 
interest  to  the  taxpayers  of  our  country. 
With  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  with  runaway  spending  by 
executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment.  operating  without  effective 
checks  on  spending  by  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.  This  Is  in 
keeping  with  the  Intent  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  provides  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
provide  the  necessary  safeguards  to  pre- 
vent needless  waste  of  tax  dollars.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  tolerate  misuse 
of  this  money.  Our  stability  as  a  nation 
is  at  stake. 

To  provide  an  effective  check  on  p>os- 
sible  misuse  of  tax  dollars,  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  are  sponsoring  legis- 
lation to  create  a  joint  committee  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  analyze  and  fully 
evaluate  the  budgetary  requests  of  the 
agencies. 

The  committee,  to  be  known  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget,  would 
be  composed  of  14  members;  7  from  the 


Senate  and  7  from  the  House.  All  would 
be  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  House.  The 
political  complexion  of  the  committee 
would  be  four  from  the  majority  party 
and  three  from  the  minority  party  of 
each  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  the  Joint  committee  would  be 
charKed  with  the  responsibility  of  in- 
forming Itself  on  all  matters  relating 
to  the  annual  budgets  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. The  committee  also  would 
have  the  duty  of  providing  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  with  an  analysis  of  the 
financial  requests  made  by  the  various 
agencies.  Further,  the  measure  would 
authorize  the  committee  to  make  such 
changes  in  existing  laws  as  may  effect 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  an- 
nual Federal  budget  shall  henceforth 
include  a  special  analysis  of  all  active 
long-term  construction  and  development 
programs  and  projects  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  showing  for  each  the  total  es- 
timated costs,  and  the  actual  or  esti- 
mated expenditures  during  prior  fiscal 
years,  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  ensu- 
ing fiscal  year,  and  subsequent  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  proposed 
legislation,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  fill 
a  great  need  in  providing  relief  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  I  wish  to  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  ex- 
press my  fervent  wish  that  it  may  soon 
receive  favorable  committee  and  floor 
action. 


NEED  FOR  PUBLIC  HOUSING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
parently the  many  other  problems  be- 
setting the  Congress  have  caused  it  to 
overlook  the  present  dearth  of  low-rent 
public  housing. 

New  York  State  has  completely  ex- 
hausted its  authorization  because  it  has 
reached  the  15-percent  limit  for  any  one 
State,  and  other  progressive  States  are 
close  to  the  shutdown  point.  Today, 
throughout  my  State  and  in  New  York 
City,  public  housing  planning  has  vir- 
tually come  to  a  halt,  even  though  the 
dire  need  continues.  This  has  and  will 
continue  to  affect  adversely  and  delay 
our  public  works  planning  and  programs. 
Urban  renewal,  roads,  and  other  clear- 
ances that  are  essential  to  the  growth 
and  progress  of  any  city  and  State  must, 
in  some  instances,  await  new  public  hous- 
ing authorization  in  order  to  relocate 
the  families  in  standard  housing. 

I  can  say.  without  question,  that  the 
cessation  of  public  housing,  due  to  ex- 
haustion of  the  authorization,  will  mean 
in  my  city  and  State  that  thousands  of 
low-income  families  will  continue  to  live 
in  rat-infested  slums;  thousands  of  low- 
income  old  people  will  continue  to  live 
in  old  buildings,  many  of  them  accident 
and  fire  hazards;  and  thousands  of  chil- 
dren will  know  only  the  slum  neighbor- 
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hood  as  their  environment  and  the  pat- 
tern of  life  this  country  affords. 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  8  gives  precise  statistical  evi- 
dence of  New  York  City's  housing  short- 
age. It  shows  that  the  city's  rental 
vacancy  rate  is  only  1.79  percent,  al- 
tiiough  a  rate  of  at  least  5  percent  is  con- 
sidered normal  and  desirable.  These 
figures  are  for  nonslum  dwellings.  Thus, 
they  accurately  indicate  the  great  scar- 
city of  adequate  housing.  The  housing 
shortage  is  so  acute  that  the  rent  and 
rehabilitation  administration  has  recom- 
mended that  rents  continue  to  be  con- 
trolled, in  order  to  keep  them  from  be- 
coming prohibitive  for  those  in  the  lower 
and  middle-income  brackets. 

Yet,  the  need  for  housing  is  not  a  re- 
cent development.  Since  1932,  homes  for 
the  people  of  this  country  have  been  a 
concern  to  all  of  us.  In  1933,  Congress 
legislated  to  assist  families  to  buy  their 
homes  through  the  FHA  insurance  pro- 
gram; to  retain  their  homes  even  in  the 
midst  of  a  depression  through  the  HOLC. 
At  the  same  time  through  the  PWA,  and 
later,  under  the  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
Congress  legislated  to  assist  low-income 
families  to  move  from  the  slums  into 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  homes  through 
the  public  housing  program. 

It  is  on  the  status  of  this  latter  pro- 
gram that  I  speak  briefly  today.  When 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  was  before  us. 
we  noted  that  in  the  quarter  century  of 
this  effort  to  serve  the  crucial  housing 
needs  of  low -income  families,  less  than 
500,000  such  dwellings  were  provided. 
Yet  the  1960  census  showed  8.5  million 
occupied  substandard  dwellings  in  our 
country — occupied  for  the  most  part, 
needless  to  say,  by  low -income  families, 
by  the  elderly  on  small  fixed  incomes, 
and  by  the  handicapped.  In  addition, 
many  of  the  disgracefully  blighted  abodes 
were  occupied  by  minority  groups  whose 
skills  and  employment  opportunities  were 
limited. 

When  the  present  dwellings  are  com- 
pleted, we  will  have  a  total  public  hous- 
ing program  of  approximately  700,000 
units.  This,  gentlemen,  is  roughly  1  per- 
cent of  the  housing  supply  of  this  coun- 
try. Despite  the  continuous  opposition 
of  a  powerful  lobby  group,  the  Congress, 
in  its  wisdom,  discharged  its  responsi- 
bility for  the  housing  needs  of  all  groups 
and  authorized  a  continuation  of  this 
program  vital  to  the  low-income  families 
and  the  elderly.  It  also  made  possible 
the  exploration  and  development  of  new 
approaches  and  methods. 

Specifically,  in  1961,  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration  was  permitted  to  use 
the  balance  of  the  authorization  remain- 
ing from  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
duce approximately  100,000  additional 
low-rent  dwellings.  No  time  limit  was 
placed  on  this  authorization.  Now,  in 
1963.  2  years  later,  not  only  is  the  author- 
ization Just  about  exhausted,  but  applica- 
tions from  159  cities  and  towns  have  not 
yet  been  given  allocations;  and  they  con- 
tinue to  pour  in.  These  applications  will 
in  the  next  few  months  completely  ex- 
haust the  authorization  and  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  will  be  able  to 
honor  them  only  to  the  extent  of  can- 
cellation of  units  already  in  the  pipeline. 


The  need  for  public  housing  is  demon- 
strated by  the  demand  during  the  past 
fiscal  year,  when  more  contracts  were 
signed  with  local  communities  than  for 
several  years  past. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
problem  of  decent  shelter  does  not  relate 
only  to  large  cities.  Indeed,  since  Janu- 
ary 1961,  some  270  new  localities  have 
entered  the  public  housing  program  in 
this  country.  The  size  of  these  new 
communities  indicates  a  significant  shift 
in  emphasis;  and  a  genuine  effort  by 
smaller  communities  to  improve  their 
housing  standards. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  from  the  less  populous 
States  and  communities — from  the  South 
and  the  West — that  today,  the  public 
housing  program  is  active  in  1,917  cities 
and  towns.  So  there  will  be  no  misun- 
derstanding that  this  program  is  for 
large  cities  alone,  let  me  restate  the  in- 
volvement today  of  the  smaller  com- 
munities in  terms  of  population  of  the 
1,917  communities: 

Places  with   PHA   programs    (Mar.   31, 

1963) 1.917 

Population  less  than  5,000 937 

5,000   to  24.999 597 

25.000  or  more 383 

Total 1,917 

Put  in  another  way,  there  are  360  local 
housing  authorities  op>erating  public 
housing  programs  of  less  than  50  dwell- 
ings; there  are  297  local  housing  author- 
ities operating  programs  with  50  to  99 
development  units;  there  are  549  local 
housing  authorities  operating  programs 
from  100  to  500  development  units;  and 
finally,  218  local  housing  authorities  op- 
erating programs  in  excess  of  500  devel- 
opment units.  Only  three  States  do  not 
have  enabling  legislation. 

I  need  not  tell  the  Congress  that  the 
economic  and  social  atmosphere  of  today 
is  not  that  of  1937  when  the  public  hous- 
ing program  was  first  established  by  the 
Congress.  Today,  relocation  of  families 
in  the  lowest  Income  brackets,  who  gen- 
erally inhabit  the  slums,  is  making  its 
demand;  today,  we  have  an  increasing 
number  of  elderly  persons,  a  group  grow- 
ing faster  than  any  other  age  group  in 
the  population,  not  only  one  generation 
of  elderly,  but  two,  and  sometimes  three. 
For  this  group  the  need  is  for  housing 
within  their  financial  reach.  Again  the 
majority  have  low  incomes.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  of  the  182,000  units  of  public 
housing  in  development  today,  over 
67.000  have  been  earmarked  by  commu- 
nities for  senior  citizens.  In  addition, 
some  119,000  of  the  existing  units  are  oc- 
cupied by  elderly  families  or  indviduals. 
This  is  a  truly  commendable  contribu- 
tion to  a  serious  area  of  housing  need, 
which  even  the  opponents  of  public  hous- 
ing have  not  averred  they  can  serve.  But 
with  over  3  million  elderly  couples  with 
income  under  $3,000  per  year,  and  2 
mlllloti  single  elderly,  mostly  women, 
with  incomes  under  $2,000  per  year,  the 
current  rate  of  public  housing  is  fulfill- 
ing only  a  small  part  of  the  need  and  de- 
mand. Through  the  use  of  public  hous- 
ing subsidy,  we  can  and  must  provide 
housing  for  more  of  the  elderly  in  the 


lowest  income  sector.  Both  our  con- 
science and  our  sense  of  responsibility 
demand  a  broadened  scope  of  action. 

When,  on  February  21,  the  President 
delivered  his  message  on  the  elderly  to 
the  Congrress,  he  outlined  another  area  of 
responsibility  of  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration Jointly  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
While  the  present  public  housing  pro- 
gram provides  individual  apartments  for 
independent  living,  he  took  note  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  older  F>eople 
who  could  live  independently,  provided 
meals,  housekeeping  aids,  and  other  sup- 
portive services  were  available.  The 
Public  Housing  Administration  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  very  shortly  launch  the  first 
of  its  group  residences  for  these  older 
people.  The  Governors  of  three  States 
see  this  as  a  happier  and  more  economi- 
cal solution  than  building  vast  State- 
supported  institutions. 

As  pressing  as  is  the  need  for  elderly 
persons  and  families,  equally  Important 
is  the  need  of  large  low-income  families 
with  growing  children.  The  need  for 
family  housing,  particularly  for  the  very 
large  families  who  live  in  deplorable 
conditions  in  my  city  and  every  large 
city  with  substantial  deprived  minority 
group  populations,  is  desperate  and 
hopeless  without  governmental  assist- 
ance. The  effect  on  children  living  in 
these  conditions,  evidenced  by  poor 
school  records,  by  dropouts,  and  by  de- 
linquency, is  too  well  known  and  under- 
stood to  require  elaboration.  The  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  is  i>articularly  dif- 
ficult because  the  larger  dwelling  units 
required  do  cost  substantially  more.  Yet 
the  far  higher  cost  to  our  Nation  and 
our  communities,  in  cash  alone,  to  cope 
with  the  maladjustments  createid  by  the 
conditions  in  which  these  children  are 
brought  up,  let  alone  the  cost  to  our  con- 
science, places  in  pale  comparison  the 
cost  of  providing  decent  shelter.  The  in- 
vestment is  multiplied  by  each  child  that 
benefits,  and  by  each  child  of  that  child. 

Another  facet  of  the  public  housing 
program  today  is  bringing  relief  to  the 
deplorable  housing  conditions  on  Indian 
reservations,  in  the  past  2  years  some 
30  tribes  have"  organized  tribal  housing 
authorities,  and  already  in  South  Dakota 
and  Montana  these  citizens  have  decent 
low-rent  housing,  occupied,  or  under 
development.  The  Seneca  Nation  in  New 
York  State  also  has  a  contract  for  60 
public  housing  dwellings.  In  addition 
to  the  conventional  rental  program,  the 
Public  Housing  Administration  has 
worked  out  a  mutual-help  program  for 
the  Indians  whereby  they  will  contribute 
labor,  land,  and  materials  and.  under 
supervision,  construct  their  own  modest 
homes.  This  program  will  supplement 
the  conventional  rental  units  and  was 
devised  to  meet  the  housing  needs  for 
those  whose  incomes  are  too  low  even  for 
the  regular  public  housing  program. 

The  rehabilitation  and  use  of  existing 
dwellings,  particularly  for  large  low -in- 
come families,  Is  another  present-day 
approach.  By  this  use  of  public  funds, 
we  have  seen  older  neighborhoods  re- 
vitalized and  again  become  of  interest 
to  the  private  investor.    Thus  we  retain 
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Vbm  valuM  of  older  nelshborhoods  as  part 
of  ttM  pubUe  effott  lo  prorlde  homing. 
This  effort  ■bouMko«KP«nded.  Inotber 
ineUneee,  deteulted  fHA  ftod  VA  houws 
have  been  pirrrhMert  for  low-rent  uee. 

In  addlUon  to  tbew  efforts  to  have  a 
dlversifled  prograB.  the  Public  Housing 
Administration  la  emphasizing  good  de- 
sign in  order  that  its  developments  will 
promote  good  llTtaac  environments  that 
are  an  asset  to  the  community  and  flt 
naturally  into  the  overall  housing 
growth. 

Wblle  I  have  directed  your  attenUon 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  agency  and 
the  local  housing  authorities  to  meet  the 
present-day  pbyateal  needs,  noUce 
should  be  taken  of  efforts  to  meet  human 
needs  brought  about  by  the  pressures  of 
rapid  urbanisation.  In  1937,  the  public 
housing  occupants  generally  were  a  cross 
section  of  the  employed,  low-income  fam- 
ilies on  the  way  up.  Today,  the  great 
majority  are  still  these  families,  but  we 
must  also  recognise  the  increased  num- 
ber who  have  problems  of  social,  educa- 
tional, and  economic  advancement,  and 
some  decrease,  therefore,  in  rent  paying 
ability.  The  more  than  520.000  dwellings 
occupied  today  show  an  average  rent,  in- 
cluding heat  and  all  utilities,  for  all  fam- 
ilies of  $43  per  month — for  the  elderly, 
$32  per  month.  Of  the  more  than  520.- 
000  families.  4«  percent  are  minorities: 
45  percent  are  oa  assistance  or  pensions ; 
at  least  35  percent  of  families  with  chil- 
dren are  1-parent  families. 

The  local  hA<iT*"g  authorities  of  this 
country,  therefore,  have  faced  up  to  the 
starkest  need  of  our  people  and  have 
reached  down  to  serve  a  most  needy 
group.  In  addition,  all  over  the  country 
and  in  Washington,  the  need  for  social 
sei'vices  to  help  in  the  rehabilitative  work 
that  will  insure  Independence  and  use- 
fulness of  more  deprived  people  has  de- 
veloped hand  in  hand  with  the  housing. 
It  is  my  belief  that  good  housing  affords 
the  base  from  which  these  services  may 
begin  to  attack  tbe  eomplex  effects  of 
poverty.  Certainly,  within  an  atmos- 
phere of  slum  degradation,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect aspirations  to  blossom  or  ambition 
always  to  overcome  such  an  adverse  en- 
vironment. Thus,  the  public  housing 
program  makes  possible  social  and  eco- 
nomic dividends  far  beyond  the  physical 
structure. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  a  firm 
supporter  of  our  successful  private  en- 
terprise system  in  housing  and  all  other 
fields.  I  am  alio  convinced,  however, 
that  when  this  process,  on  which  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  our  country 
rests,  cannot  reach  far  enough  down  in 
the  cost  scale  to  serve  the  needs  of  our 
fellow  human  beings,  we  not  only  should, 
but  must,  take  public  action  to  supple- 
ment their  efforts.  Indeed.  I  would  go 
further  and  say  that  the  private  build- 
ing industry  should  be  housing  many 
more  of  our  low-Income  citizens  and  in- 
sist that  public  action  Join  private  if, 
otherwise,  the  Job  cannot  be  done.  The 
income  facts  and  the  housing  costs  facts 
of  today  leave  no  doubt  that,  if  the  needs 
of  low-income  families  are  to  be  met. 
there  is  a  need  for  public  action. 

To  me  it  Is  tragic  that  private  build- 
ers, operators,  or  lenders  who  use  help 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  insure 


their  own  risks  should,  at  the  same  time. 
oppose  a  program  that  would  supply 
their  noocustomers  with  decent  places 
to  liT*.    Thus  they  place  themselves  on 

the  side  of  the  slum  owner  and  slum 
perpetuator  Instead  of  working  to  dem- 
onstrate their  belief  in  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  housing  for  all  American  fam- 
ilies. One  cannot  help  but  wonder  at 
the  good  faith  of  publicists  who  will 
parade  any  antisocial  behavior  in  a  pub- 
lic housing  project  as  condemnation  of 
the  entire  effort  and  its  positive  values, 
completely  ignoring  worse  antisocial 
manifestations  in  privately  operated 
housing  where  the  tenants  do  not  even 
have  the  hope  and  promise  of  rehabili- 
tation that  decent  shelter  provides.  I 
hope  the  day  will  come  when,  before 
this  Congress,  the  official  voice  of  the 
private  homebullder  and  lender  will  be 
clearly  heard  for,  and  not  against,  a 
housing  policy  reaching  all  areas  of  need 
and  using  whatever  tools  are  necessary 
and  workable  to  that  end. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  seen  and  know  the 
benefits  of  public  housing  to  millions  of 
American  families  who  have  benefited 
from  it  to  become  homeowners  While  I 
support  present  efforts  to  find  diversified 
answers  to  low-income  housing,  the  basic 
formula  is  still  sound  and  workable  and 
must  continue  if  we  are  to  have  a  housing 
policy  in  this  country  that  reaches  the 
most  disadvantaged  as  well  as  the  more 
advantaged.  Anything  less  than  this 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  democratic 
principles  upon  which  this  country  is 
based. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  take  cognizance  of  both  the  demand 
for  public  housing  in  this  country  today 
in  large  and  small  places  and  the  present 
exhaustion  of  this  vital  program.  I 
speak  not  only  for  my  city  and  State, 
which  has  exhausted  its  quota  of  the  pro- 
gram and  awaits  our  action,  but  also  for 
the  villages  and  crossroads,  as  well  as  the 
other  great  cities  which  are  now  marking 
time  Instead  of  getting  on  with  the  Job 
of  providing  decent  housing,  of  under- 
taking city  improvements,  and  of  fulfill- 
ing the  heavy  demands  of  today's  urban- 
ization process.  Although  public  hous- 
ing is  only  one  small  piece  of  the  munici- 
pal mosaic,  it  is  a  vital,  necessary,  and 
essential  piece  which  cannot  and  must 
riot  be  overlooked  by  the  Congress. 

In  sununary.  I  am  proposing  that  if, 
in  accordance  with  the  goal  pronounced 
in  1949.  we  are  to  provide  a  decent  home 
for  every  American  family,  we  must  have 
a  greatly  expanded  public  hou.sing  pro- 
gram, using  a  diversity  of  methods  suid 
plans  to  serve  a  broader  segment  of  low- 
Income  families.  We  must  make  it  pos- 
sible to  restore  and  preserve  stable  neigh- 
borhoods for  low-income  use.  as  well  as 
to  continue  and  Increase  the  conven- 
tional program.  If  we  are  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  communities,  we  must,  above 
all,  provide  for  a  continuous  public  hous- 
ing effort  that  will  eliminate  the  delays 
and  crises  of  today,  tran.sforming  them 
Into  the  adequate  housing  of  tomorrow. 


SMALL     BUSINESS— TO     WHOM     IT 
MAY  CONCERN 

Mr.  BEERMANN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  Introducing  a  House  resolution  cre- 
ating a  Standing  Committee  on  Small 
Business  and  giving  it  legislative  au- 
thority to  develop  germane  amendments 
to  the  Small  Business  Act  and  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  This 
resolution  is  similar  to  one  Introduced 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
E>elaware   I  Mr.  McDowell!. 

The  House  should  move  this  year  to 
make  permanent  our  Small  Business 
Committee.  Action  is  needed  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  The  House  Select  Committee  To 
Conduct  a  Study  and  Investigation  of 
the  Problems  of  Small  Business  is  ham- 
pered by  a  lack  of  legislative  authority. 

Second.  The  House  of  Representatives 
should  be  willing  to  give  the  Nation's 
4 '2  million  small  businessmen  the  same 
recognition  and  aid  given  them  by  the 
Senate. 

Third.  The  needs  of  small  business  re- 
quire permanency  and  continuity  In  the 
House.  The  present  situation  raises 
doubts  as  to  the  continuing  interest  of 
this  great  body  on  small  business  mat- 
ters. 

Fourth.  The  select  committee  is  lim- 
ited to  making  recomendations  to  the 
various  permanent  committees.  Often 
the  permanent  committees  find  they  are 
unable  to  take  full  advantage  of  such 
.studies  because  they  are  not  as  familiar 
with  the  problems  of  small  business. 

My  resolution  is  moderate  in  scope.  It 
does  not  cut  across  the  vital  areas  of 
interest  of  the  standing  committees  of 
the  House.  Only  germane  amendments 
to  the  Small  Business  Act  and  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  are 
covered. 

Moreover,  I  believe  this  measure 
serves  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. For  instance,  the  Small  Business 
Act — Public  Law  536,  85th  Congress — in 
section  10«b)   provides  the  following: 

The  Administration  ahall  make  a  report  to 
the  President,  the  Prealdent  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentative*, to  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  and  to  the  House  Select 
Committee  To  Conduct  a  Study  and  In- 
vestigation of  the  Problems  of  Small  Busi- 
ness, on  December  31  of  each  year,  showing 
as  accurately  as  possible  for  each  such  period 
the  amount  of  funds  appropriated  to  It 
that  It  has  expended  In  the  conduct  of  each 
of  na  principal  activities  such  as  lending, 
procurement,  contracting,  and  providing 
technical  and  managerial  aids. 

In  addition,  section  10<e»  of  the  same 
act  provides: 

The  Administration  shall  retain  all  corre- 
spondence, records  of  Inquiries,  memoran- 
dums, reports,  books,  and  records,  Including 
memorandums  as  to  all  Investigations  con- 
ducted by  or  for  the  Administration,  for  a 
period  of  at  least  1  year  from  the  date  of 
each  thereof,  and  shall  at  all  times  keep 
the  same  available  for  Inspection  and  exam- 
InaUon  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  and  the  Bouse  Select  Com- 
mittee To  Conduct  a  Study  and  Investlgft- 
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tlon  of  the  Problems  of  Small  Buainen,  or 
their    duly   authorized   repreeentattvee. 

The  foregoing  sections  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  suggest  permanency.  They 
require  annual  reports  to  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business.  Here 
we  have  a  situation  requiring  the  Execu- 
tive to  report  annually  to  a  committee 
of  Congress  and  we  are  not  certain 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  committee 
to  receive  them.  The  day  may  come 
when  these  reports  will  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed "To  Whom  It  May  Concern."  I 
hope  not. 

Small  businesses  are  a  vital  part  of  our 
free  enterprise  economy.  Their  con- 
tinued ability  to  produce  goods  and  serv- 
ices is  Indispensable  to  America's  future 
growth. 

Efforts  to  make  the  Small  Business 
Committee  permanent  are  bipartisan. 
Distinguished  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  introduced  resolutions  de- 
signed to  reflect  the  interest  of  most 
Members  in  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  introduce 
similar  resolutions  so  that  we  may  have 
prompt  action,  action  this  year. 


LEGISLATION  THROUGH 
EXECUTIVE  ORDER 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimovLs  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  EUid  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  ques- 
tions relating  to  what  authority  Is  vested 
in  the  Office  of  the  President  to,  in  effect, 
legislate  through  issuance  of  Executive 
orders  has  been  raised  and  discussed  on 
many  occasions  over  the  years  ever  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  a  matter  that  has  aroused  con- 
siderable concern  in  the  minds  of  many 
interested  in  preserving  and  strengthen- 
ing constitutional  government  In  the 
United  States  and  avoiding  potential 
abuse  of  the  authority  which  could  lead 
to  autocratic  government. 

Recent  events  have  underscored  the 
seriousness  of  the  matter  and  in  my  view 
have  made  it  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress at  this  time  take  a  sharp,  penetrat- 
ing look  at  what  is  going  on  in  this  area. 

Authority  to  issue  Executive  orders 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  President  ex- 
tensive power,  for  Executive  orders 
founded  on  authority  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  statute  may  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  law.  Yet,  there  appears  to  be 
no  real  agreement  as  to  the  exact  defi- 
nition of  Executive  orders,  or,  for  ex- 
ample, precisely  what  authority  exists 
on  the  part  of  the  President  to  issue  them 
or  to  what  extent  the  practice  of  Issuing 
Executive  orders  may  violate  Uie  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Congress  under  the 
Constitution. 

Thousands  of  Executive  orders  have 
been  Issued  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  based  generally  on  authortty 
granted  to  the  President  under  ardele  II 
of   the  Constitution.    Executive  wders 


are  however  not  defined  in  the  Constitu- 
tion nor  have  they  ever  been  defined  by 
the  Congress.  Varying  theories  have 
been  put  forth  as  to  the  extent  of  Presi- 
deotlal  power  to  issue  orders.  Some 
have  claimed  there  are  certain  inherrent 
Presidential  powers  based  on  article  n 
of  the  Constitution.  Others  have 
claimed  there  exists  In  the  hands  of  the 
President  imder  the  Constitution  an 
aggregate  of  powers,  powers  implied 
from  those  expressly  set  forth.  No  real 
clarification  has  been  made.  Executive 
orders  are  issued,  in  a  sense,  on  a  trial 
and  error  basis. 

Many  Executive  orders  are  essentially 
innocuous  and  are  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  care  of  housekeeping  chores. 
And  on  occasion  the  Congress  Itself  has 
directed  that  certain  things  are  to  be 
carried  out  through  Executive  order. 
The  right  to  Issue  orders,  however,  is 
open  to  abiise  because  of  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  limits  of  the  authority.  A 
President  can  and  on  occasion  has  in 
effect  made  law  through  such  orders.  I 
believe  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  look 
into  the  matter. 

Last  week,  on  August  7.  Members  of 
the  House  discussed  the  administration 
move  to  place  into  effect  through  Execu- 
tive order  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  so-called  Gesell  report  re- 
lating to  Department  of  Defense  policy 
with  respect  to  off -base  discrimination. 
Regardless  of  the  substance  of  the  re- 
port and  its  merits  or  demerits,  there  are 
many  Members  of  the  Hoiise  who  strong- 
ly believe  that  this  actually  amounts  to 
making  law  and  comes  within  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  authority  of  the  Congress  to 
legislate  imder  the  Constitution. 

Tlie  Peace  Corps,  for  example,  was 
initially  set  up  by  Executive  order,  on 
March  1.  1961.  On  November  20,  1962, 
the  President  by  Executive  order  promul- 
gated the  equal  opportunity  in  housing 
regulation  which  in  the  view  of  many 
amounts  to  legislation. 

In  February  of  this  year,  a  number 
of  Executive  orders  were  issued  assign- 
ing to  various  agencies  responsibilities 
with  regard  to  preparing  national  emer- 
gency plans.  These  plans  could  have 
far-reaching  significance  and  many 
grave  doubts  have  been  voiced  concern- 
ing them. 

Are  these  in  fact  examples  of  law- 
making? Unfortunately  there  are  no 
clear-cut  guidelines.  We  do  know  that 
the  power  to  issue  Executive  orders  has 
been  unduly  extended  at  times  in  the 
past  and  that  action  has  been  taken  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  such  orders. 

Congress  has  on  various  occasions  set 
aside  Executive  orders.  In  certain  cases 
the  courts  have  also  set  aside  Executive 
orders.  Probably  the  most  notable  has 
been  the  steel  Industry  seizure  case  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  held,  in  1952, 
that  the  President  was  without  consti- 
tuticmal  or  congressional  authority  to 
issue  the  seisure  order. 

Overall,  however,  the  attention  given 
this  problem  appears  to  have  been  rela- 
tively limited  except  on  those  occasions 
when  some  particular  order  gives  rise  to 
dlseuasion  and  concern  about  its  impact 
and  questions  are  raised  about  it.  No 
real  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  by 


Congress  to  consider  thoroughly  this 
matter  with  regard  to  its  significance  to 
constitutional  government  and  of  pos- 
sible violations  of  the  principle  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

What  other  safeguard  is  there  against 
usurpation  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  legislate 
except  the  vigilance  of  Congress?  There 
indeed  appears  to  be  none.  Congress, 
speaking  for  the  people,  as  a  practical 
matter  is  the  only  body  which  can  take 
up  and  assess  the  problem  with  a  view 
toward  taking  corrective  action  where 
required. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
House  today  calling  for  the  creation  of 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Executive  Orders. 
The  committee  would  be  comprised  of 
six  Members  of  the  Senate  and  six  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Following  is  the  heart  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  I  shall  quote  from  the  text: 

The  joint  committee  shall  conduct  a  full, 
complete,  and  continuing  investigation  and 
study  of  all  Executive  orders  Isanied  by  the 
President,  and  of  practices,  procedures,  and 
policies  relating  to  the  issuance  of  such 
Executive  orders  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
Congress  fully  informed  with  respect  to  the 
issuance  of  Executive  orders,  and  to  advise 
Congress  whether  such  orders  are  Issued  In 
conformity  with  the  authority  vested  In  the 
OfiBce  of  President  by  the  Constlutlon. 

The  resolution  would  require  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  Government  to  keep  the  joint 
committee  fully  Informed  concerning  is- 
suance of  Executive  orders.  Bills,  reso- 
lutions, and  other  matters  relating 
primarily  to  practices,  procedures,  and 
policies  in  issuing  Executive  orders  would 
be  referred  to  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee would  report  its  recommendations 
to  the  House  and  Senate  from  time  to 
time,  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  borne  out  by 
history,  that  attempts  at  exercising 
power  occur  in  areas  where  a  vacuum 
exists.  Congress,  I  believe,  in  the  inter- 
est of  protecting,  maintaining,  and 
strengthenir-g  constitutional  government 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  Interest 
of  avoiding,  by  acquiescence,  allowing 
legislative  authority  to  be  exercised  by 
the  executive  branch  of  Government, 
must  give  this  matter  its  serious  atten- 
tion. 

I  believe  an  appropriate  way  to  go 
about  this  is  through  the  creation  of  a 
joint  committee  which  can  maintain  a 
continuing  study  of  Executive  orders. 
When  and  where  legislation  is  appro- 
priate and  needed,  the  committee  could 
so  recommend. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
give  this  measure  every  consideration, 
because  in  my  view  we  need  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  preserving  freedom  and  consti- 
tutional govenmient  in  the  United 
States. 


WOOL  IMPORTS— PETITIONS  PLEA- 
PRESIDENT  TO  KEEP   PROMISES 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  fMr.  Clkvcland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
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In  the  Rbcos*  aod  Iztelude  extraneous 
ntattfT 

Tbe  fiPKAKBt  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
okjeetloti  to  the  raquoit  of  the  gentieman 
from  Nebraslnr 

There  wms  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
wool  Imports  eontlmie  to  Increase.  New 
Hampshire's  wool  Industry,  employing 
thouwnris  ot  people.  Is  in  danger.  For  2 
years  the  President  has  been  promialng 
to  take  action  to  protect  wool  manulac- 
tiirers.  m  has  been  done  for  the  cotton 
industry.  But  Imports  increase  and 
mills  continue  to  close,  and  there  is  no 
word  from  the  White  House.  This  week 
more  than  a  thousand  people  in  the  area 
of  Claremont  and  Enfield.  NJI..  have 
sent  to  the  President  petitions  asking 
him  to  keep  his  promises  and  give  the 
wool  Industry  equal  treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  U  is  diiOcult  to  reconcile 
the  administration's  frequent  words  on 
the  Importance  of  Jobs  and  their  expen- 
sive proposals  for  make-work  projects 
with  their  reluctance  to  take  action  to 
save  thoiMandi  of  f  U""g  Jobs  in  the 
wool  industry.  I  have  once  again  writ- 
ten to  the  President,  urging  him  to  con- 
sider these  petlttons  and  save  these  peo- 
ple's Jobs  and  the  economic  health  of 
their  communities. 


COMPETmVE  BXDDINO  SAVES  TAX- 
PATER8  $300,000 

Mr.  BEEBMANM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  ci>ntent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Wusoa]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tbe  Rxcoso 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objeetion. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  taken  6  maaths  to  force  the  Navy 
to  purchase  competitively  the  AN/DRW- 
29  drone  radio,  but  the  taxpayers  can 
today  claim  a  mrbm  of  $300,000  as  a 
result  of  a  surriwful  campaign.  A  radio 
for  a  Navy  drone  aircraft,  which  cost 
$1,584.60  when  bought  via  sole  source 
June  M,  1963.  was  bid  In  at  $702.98  under 
oornpetitlve  bidding  conditions  yester- 
day at  the  Navy  Purchasing  Office. 

The  Navy  is  going  to  buy  309  of  these 
radios.  Simple  arithmetic  proves  a  sav- 
ing of  almost  $300,000  when  the  two 
prices  are  compared. 

The  opening  of  oornpetitlve  bids  for 
manufacture  of  tliia  radio  wraps  up  this 
case  I  have  be«n  studying  since  Feb- 
niary  26.  1963.  Tot  the  information  of 
my  colleagues.  I  have  spoken  twice  be- 
fore about  this  very  cqtilpment  and  my 
efforts  to  see  that  It  was  purchased  com- 
petitively. 

The  first  speech  I  made  on  this  sub- 
ject was  on  April  10. 1963.  You  will  find 
it  on  page  6198  of  the  Rscoio  for  that 
date.  The  second  9eech  I  made  was  on 
June  20.  1963.  You  will  find  that  on 
page  11244  of  the  Raooas  for  that  date. 
I  wish  you  would  read  both  of  them  for 
background  Inforaatlon 

These  two  ipeechcs,  plus  the  remarks 
I  shsJl  make  today,  will  prove  what  I 
have  contended  all  along — that  the  Navy 


has  been  spending  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  necessary  for  this  radio. 

I  am  also  going  to  show  here  today 
that  the  Navy  wasted  over  $145,000  in  a 
sate  source  purdiase  of  this  same  radio 
on  April  18.  1963.  and  I  think  it  is  time 
some  agency  of  our  Oovemment  started 
out  to  recover  some  of  this  wasted  tax 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  one  single  individual 
who  is  responsible  for  this  latest  example 
of  Navy  waste  and  ineffldency  is 
Kenneth  M.  BeLleu.  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  Installations  and 
Logistics.  To  say  that  he  gave  me  a 
dlf&cult  time  as  I  tried  to  force  this  pro- 
curement into  the  clean  air  of  competi- 
tion is  to  be  kind  to  him. 

This  is  not  the  only  contract  Mr. 
BeLteu  has  approved  that  has  cost  the 
taxpayers  dearly.  He  has  put  his  name 
on  hundreds  of  deals  like  this — many  of 
them  Jiist  as  phony.  He  should  be  fired 
at  once  for  this  incredible  waste  of  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
could  have  been  saved  by  BeLieu  on  the 
purchase  of  this  and  other  equipments 
in  the  past  year,  but  he  is  too  stubborn 
and  egotistical  to  admit  his  mistakes. 
Even  after  I  proved  adequate  manu- 
factiu'ing  drawings  and  information  ex- 
isted to  allow  competitive  bidding,  this 
chairbome  paper-shuffler  kept  certifying 
that  only  one  company  could  bulid  this 
radio.  E^ren  after  he  assured  me  future 
procurement  would  be  competitive,  he 
rammed  through  a  last  sole-source  deal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  should  be  fired 
for  not  looking  behind  the  facade  of 
paperwork  which  shrouds  such  sole- 
source  outrages  as  this.  The  contract- 
ing officers  and  the  engineers  Involved 
should  also  be  investigated. 

I  do  not  care  if  this  man  BeLieu  is 
one  of  Ltkdoi*  Johnson's  fair-haired 
boys.  I  do  not  care  if  he  did  work  for 
the  Vice  President  on  a  Senate  com- 
mittee. He  is  too  expensive  a  luxury  for 
the  taxpayers  and  any  administration  to 
tolerate. 

The  results  of  the  competitive  bid 
opening  that  went  on  at  the  Navy  Pur- 
chasing Office  at  10:30  a.m.  today,  show 
how  much  fat  there  has  been  In  Uils  deal 
all  along.  Just  as  I  have  contended.  This 
is  another  reason  why  the  appropriate 
committees  of  this  Congress  should  open 
a  full-scale  investigation  into  electronics 
procurement,  especially  in  the  Navy.  It 
is  also  another  reason  why  my  two  bills. 
HJl.  4409  and  H.R.  5258  should  be  en- 
acted to  give  the  Congress  some  author- 
ity over  these  autocratic  blunderers  in 
the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lean  back  and  listen,  here 
Ls  »^nn^ii<»r  example  of  the  way  in  which 
taxpayers  are  being  bled  white  and  made 
to  pay  through  the  nose  for  military 
hardware  that  could  be  bought  at  a  lower 
price  with  no  sacrifice  in  quality. 

Tbe  case  of  the  AN/  DRW-29  came  to 
my  attention  early  this  year.  Sources 
inside  Navy  told  me  the  radio  was  being 
bought  by  sole  source  but  could  Just  as 
easily  be  purchased  through  competitive 
bidding. 

On  February  15.  1963,  the  Navy  issued 
a  sole  source  procurement  document 
calling  for  342  of  these  radios  to  be  built 


by  the  Babcock  Radio  Co..  of  Costa  Mesa. 
Calif.  The  bid  was  to  be  closed  March  4, 
1963. 

On  February  26. 1963. 1  asked  the  Navy 
for  a  copy  of  the  procurement  document. 
I  also  asked  for  the  determination  and 
findings  that  Justified  the  procurement 
and  for  a  complete  set  of  plans  and 
drawings. 

Later  that  same  day  I  was  told  by  the 
Navy  that  no  D.  li  F.  had  been  signed  and 
that  no  drawings  were  available  for  the 
equipment.  I  had  my  staff  check  into 
past  contracts  for  the  equipment  and 
they  found  that  drawings  had  been 
ordered,  paid  for  and  delivered  to  the 
Navy  under  terms  of  an  earlier  contract. 

On  February  27.  1963, 1  challenged  the 
Navy's  statement  of  no  drawings  and  on 
the  same  day  I  was  told  by  Capt.  John 
Scott  that  he  had  been  "dead  wrong  " 
the  day  before.  Now.  he  said,  the  Navy 
had  found  drawings  and  they  would  be 
supplied. 

At  that  I  requested  the  bid  opening  be 
delayed  until  March  25,  1963.  and  my  re- 
quest was  honored.  In  the  ensuing  time 
I  had  the  drawings  for  the  radio  checked 
by  industry.  It  was  the  opinion  of  sev- 
eral engineers  that  there  is  nothing  com- 
plicated about  the  radio.  Given  plans 
and  drawings,  any  competent  manufac- 
turer can  make  It.  I  was  told. 

I  also  learned  during  that  time  that,  In 
i-ssulng  a  procurement  document  unsup- 
ported by  a  determination  and  finding, 
Secretary  BeLleu  violated  Public  Law 
87-653. 

During  this  Interim  period.  I  again 
stated  my  belief  this  radio  should  be 
bought  competitively  Instead  of  by  sole 
source. 

Secretary  BeLleu  wrote  me  on  April  16. 
1963.  He  said  he  thought  the  sole  source 
procurement  was  proper  and  was  going 
to  go  through  with  it.  He  also  prom- 
ised the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  1963  re- 
quirements would  be  bought  competi- 
tively. 

At  that  time.  I  again  stated  my  convic- 
tion the  DRW-29  should  be  bought 
through  competitive  bidding,  and  I  so 
sUted  in  a  letter  sent  to  BeLleu  on  April 
22.  1963. 

Four  days  before,  however,  the  Navy 
had  issued  a  contract  to  Batx^ock  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  set.  It  called  for 
delivery  of  300  radios  at  a  total  cost  of 
$358,020.77  and  a  unit  price  of  $1,186  47. 
Using  the  figures  I  supplied  earlier,  you 
Will  see  there  was  over  $145,000  wasted 
in  that  purchase. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  tried  from  that 
day  to  this  to  get  the  figures  I  Just  men- 
tioned. I  made  telephone  calls  to  the 
Navy  people  responsible  for  the  procure- 
ment and  tried  other  ways.  I  finally 
succeeded  in  getting  the  information  at 
3:15  pjn.  yesterday  and  only  after  a 
great  deal  of  pressure  had  been  applied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  Navy  wants 
this  thing  shoved  under  the  rug. 

You  will  recall  Mr.  BeLleu's  pledge  of 
April  16,  1963.  to  buy  the  radios  com- 
petitively. For  your  information.  Rear 
Adm.  W.  T.  Hines  made  the  same  com- 
mitment oonceming  both  fiscal  1963  and 
1964. 

I  want  to  report  here  today  what  these 
men  said  and  what  they  did  are  two  dif- 
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ferent  things.    Navy's  pledge  and  Navy's 
performance  compare  sadly  to  say  the 

least. 

On  June  26,  1963.  after  making  these 
pious  pledges  of  competition,  the  Navy 
bought  more  DRW-29  drone  radios  sole 
source  from  Babcock  and  this  time  at  a 
unit  price  of  $1,584.66. 

Finally,  on  July  12.  1963.  the  Navy 
came  out  In  the  open  on  the  DRW-29, 
but  even  then  it  couldn't  play  the  game 
by  the  rules. 

It  issued  a  bid  set  on  July  12  for  309  of 
the  DRW-29  drone  radios,  but  it  didn't 
distribute  the  bid  set  imtil  July  15,  3 
days  later.  The  bid  set  carried  a  closing 
date  of  July  26,  1963,  giving  industry 
only  10  days  to  get  it  through  the  mail. 
study  it,  evaluate  it.  make  a  proposal 
and  get  the  proposal  back  to  the  Navy. 

In  addition,  technical  material  was 
located  at  the  Naval  Avionics  Facility, 
Indianapolis,  Ind..  and  only  4  days  were 
allowed  to  insi>ect  this  material,  the  cut- 
off date  for  that  inspection  being  July  19. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  procurement,  called 
a  competitive  procurement,  was  rigged 
to  shut  out  as  much  competition  as  pos- 
sible. I  decided  to  try  and  get  a  break 
for  the  American  taxpayer  as  well  as  for 
industry. 

On  July  16.  I  contacted  Capt.  Paul 
Jeffries  and  later  Mr.  James  O'Connor, 
both  naval  personnel.  Captain  Jeffries 
is  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Ma- 
terial. Mr.  O'Connor  Is  the  Bureau  of 
Weapons  liaison  officer.  I  told  both 
that  in  my  opinion  the  bidding  time  was 
entirely  too  brief  and  the  period  for 
looking  at  technical  material  was  also 
designed  to  discourage  bidding. 

One  hour  after  my  first  conversation, 
Mr.  O'Connor  called  to  say  the  bid  period 
had  been  extended  to  August  2.  Tills 
didn't  satisfy  me.  Thirty  days  Is  the 
usual  bidding  period  for  a  competitive 
procurement. 

I  wrote  a  stiff  letter  at  that  point  to 
Mr.  BeLieu  and  asked  that  the  bid  period 
be  extended  to  August  15—30  dasrs  from 
date  of  issue.  In  my  letter  I  made  the 
statement; 

The  way  in  which  this  competition  is  being 
arranK«<l  Is  Indeed  a  farce.  M  not  an  outage 
a^lnst  American  industry  and  the  American 
taxpayer. 

The  extension  I  asked  for  was  granted 
the  following  day  by  Mr.  BeLieu. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  welcome  his- 
tory for  those  of  us  who  would  cut  down 
the  staggering  Federal  budget. 

Industry  had  a  real  chance.  There 
were  13  bidders.  Five  were  below  the  last 
sole  source  price.  Babcock,  itself,  bid 
less  than  it  did  in  a  recent  sole  source 
transaction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proves  what  I  have 
contended.  American  industry,  given  a 
real  and  honest  chance  to  bid,  can  save 
money  for  the  taxpayer  on  military  hard- 
ware in  case  after  case.  But  as  long  as 
Navy  people  like  BeUeu  continue  to 
charmel  fat-cat  contracts  to  favored 
companies  we  are  going  to  see  our  tax 
money  fiushed  down  the  drain. 

Until  Congress  ties  a  tight  rein  on 
these  Defense  Department  wasters  and 
maintains  a  close  cheek  on  Uie  purK 
strings,  progress  will  not  be  as  rapid  as 
would  otherwise  be  possible, 
err 080 


GO  SLOW  ON  TEST  BAN 
RATIFICATION 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  FnrDLir]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extrsmeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  signing 
of  the  test  ban  agreement  by  United 
States.  British,  and  Soviet  represent- 
atives brings  to  mind  a  bit  of  advice  by  a 
veteran  of  many  legislative  wars. 

He  once  warned  a  group  of  farmers 
lobbying  vigorously  for  a  new  agricul- 
tural program : 

Be  careful  what  you  ask  for.  You  may 
get  It. 

For  years — since  1947  as  a  matter  of 
fact — ^U.S.  diplomats  have  been  asking 
for  a  ban  on  the  atmospheric  testing  of 
nuclear  devices. 

High  Soviet  officials  finally  agreed  to 
terms.  The  treaty  has  been  signed,  and 
the  UJ3.  Senate  now  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  ratifying  or  rejecting  it. 

It  Is  a  sobering  moment  in  which  all 
Americans  may  reflect  on  the  legislative 
warrior's  advice.  We  are  on  the  eve  of 
getting  a  test  ban.  Now  that  we  have  It 
in  hand,  were  we  wise  to  ask  for  it? 

The  reflection  comes  late.  In  the  eyes 
ot  some,  the  hour  for  second  thought  has 
passed.  We  have  gone  too  far  to  back 
out,  they  argue.    We  are  committed. 

Fortunately,  reflection  and  second 
thouflfht  are  not  foreclosed.  There  is  still 
time  for  full  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal in  all  its  fascinating,  frightening. 
and  fortuitous  facets. 

Until  the  impending  treaty  is  ratified 
by  vote  of  the  Senate,  refiection  and  sec- 
ond thought  Is  very  much  in  order. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  one  of  the  foremost 
selttitists  in  developing  the  UJ3.  thermo- 
nuclear weapons  system,  states  that  the 
danger  of  nuclear  atmospheric  testing 
has  been  overemphasized.  Radiation 
fallout  produced  by  nuclear  testing 
gradually  deteriorates  in  the  atmosphere. 
Both  Russia  and  the  United  States  could 
do  adequate  testing  without  pushing  the 
radiation  level  to  the  danger  point  for 
human  beings,  according  to  the  famed 
nuclear  i^sicist. 

Dr.  Teller  warns  of  a  much  greater 
danger.  When  the  Soviets  broke  the  last 
testing  moratorium  to  conduct  an  inten- 
sive series  of  tests  in  1961-62,  they  over- 
took the  United  States  in  the  develop- 
ment of  both  superpowered  weapons  and, 
even  more  Important,  antimissile  defense 
weapons.  The  antimissile  missile  has 
htta  called  the  only  defense  from  the 
existing  danger  of  devastating  nuclear 
destruction 

The  present  treaty  would  freeze  U.S. 
development  in  these  two  critical  areas 
where  the  Soviets  hold  superiority.  But 
yet  it  would  permit  the  luiderground 
testing  needed  for  the  development  of 
tactleal  nuclear  weapons,  an  area  in 
which  the  Soviets  are  b^iind  the  United 
States.  Win  the  treaty  make  permanent 
the  Soviet's  advantage  and  UMted 
States    disadvantager    Will    it    widen 


the  missile  gap?  Without  even  taking 
Into  consideration  the  UJB.  record  of 
abiding  by  agreements  and  Russia's  fail- 
ure to  abide  by  treaties,  the  strong  likeli- 
hood that  the  Communists  wHI  gain  and 
we  will  lose  by  the  Presidoit's  treaty. 

Dr.  Stefan  Poesony.  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, offers  an  alternative  treaty  which 
does  not  gamble  with  hiunan  lives  and 
the  security  of  the  free  world.  His  pro- 
posal calls  for  a  World  Convention  for 
the  Establishment  of  Safe  Limits  on  Nu- 
clear Fallout.  This  Convention  would 
permit  only  nuclear  testing  which  did 
not  exceed  the  safety  limits.  Testing 
which  would  endanger  health  would  be 
banned,  and  violations  could  easily  be  de- 
tected. The  development  of  clean 
weapons — ones  with  little  fallout — would 
be  encouraged. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Senate  seriously 
considors  the  criticid  alternatives  to  the 
test  ban  treaty.  The  decision  may  be  the 
most  momentous  in  our  diplomatic 
history. 

ADDRESS  OF  GEN.  DWIOHT  D. 
EISENHOWER  BEFORE  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  CALIFORNIA  AT  LOS 
ANGELES 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwxngcl]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenuMre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  address  before  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  our  distin- 
guished former  President,  Gen.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  made  some  very  interesting 
c(Hnment8  which  deserve  the  careful 
study  of  the  membership  of  the  Congress 
and  the  press.  Because,  imfortunately. 
the  full  text  of  President  Eisenhower's  re- 
marks are  no  longer  carried  in  the  news- 
papers, I  thought  it  would  be  valuable  to 
include  the  text  as  it  was  made  available 
to  me: 

UC7LA  Chaxtxs  Dat  Spkbch  bt  Gknekai. 
EisxNHowxa 

President  Kerr,  Chancellor  Murphy,  mem- 
bers of  the  regents,  distinguished  guesta. 
ladies,  and  gentlemen  of  the  UCLA  famUy,  I 
am  delighted  to  have  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating In  this  Charter  Day  ceremony  at 
UCLA,  and  am  highly  complimented  by  the 
award,  from  the  distinguished  statewide  Uni- 
versity of  California,  of  Its  honorary  doctor- 
ate. 

Standing  on  this  still  relatively  young 
campus  I  look  out  upon  its  vast  ocmplex  of 
buildings,  completed  or  \mder  construction, 
and  sense  in  a  v«-y  concrete  way,  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  people  of  CaUfoml*  to  maximum 
educational  opportunity  for  the  youth  of  this 
State.  Because  of  this  dedication  Oallfomla 
is  today  one  of  the  taotX  productive  agricul- 
tural, scientific,  and  industrial  forces  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  world.  Moreover, 
with  this  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
education  it  Is  only  natural  that  CaUfomla 
should  look  to  the  future  with  nonllrtence  in 
Its  continued  economic  and  cultxiral  growth. 

With  good  reaaon,  growth  Is,  Xtatn  days, 
much  on  the  minds  of  OalUomlane.  This 
has  become  the  most  poputona  State  in  the 
Nation,  a  development  that  is  probably 
greeted  with  mixed  emotions,  for  as  a  myriad 
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of  problems  U  tiMivlUbljr  er«st«cl  by  rapid 
popuUUon  liiiirMM.  to  Alio  can  b«  klenU- 
a«d  ft  wboto  FMici  ol  opportuniUM  tUftt  wiU 
rwult  txoax  tlM  Intalllgtnt  solution  of  Mxm* 
problMns.  Th«  laer— ifin  ne«d  for  trained 
and  aducatMl  minds  hteamm  both  obTlous 
ftnd  UTiMit.  For  n  ta  through  knowledge 
ftDd  dlselplliMd  and  elMr  thinking  that  cocn- 
pl«x  probleoM  an  MlTad  and  great  opportu- 
nitlM  daralopad. 

During  8  fmn  In  the  White  Houm.  I  had 
reaponalbUlty  of  gutdlng  this  Nation  through 
a  ngimiiT  of  the  ooaaplez  and  revolutionary 
poatwar  world.  That  eiperlence  taught  me— 
If  nothing  elae — that  the  great  Ueuee  of  our 
tlmea.  both  here  as  well  ■«  elsewhere  In  the 
world,  are  not  aBMnable  to  quick  and  Im- 
pulsive attack.  With  special  emphasis  this 
applies  to  our  Intsmatlonal  relationships 
Such  problems  ate  best  solved  by  the  ap- 
plication of  rseaon.  patience,  study  and 
understanding,  and  moral  courage  America, 
openly  menaced  by  a  hoatlle  Ideology  must 
give  earnest  attentkm  to  her  need  for  secu- 
rity from  potential  attack— a  secvuity  that 
depends  upon  the  adequaey  of  our  moral. 
Inullectual.  economic,  and  military  strength 
But  thU  attention  must  conform  to  fact, 
logic,  and  hvunan  judgaoent — it  must  not  be 
responsive  either  to  hysterical  fear  or  to 
unjustifiable  oonaplneency 

I  bellcre  that  tt  i*«  are  to  avoid  fighting 
our  way  to  obllTloo.  or  In  the  name  of  se- 
curity, orerspendlng  for  armaments  to  the 
point  of  bankruptcy,  we  must,  with  others, 
think  and  reason  a  way  to  a  practical  and 
honorable  modus  Tlvendl.  The  conduct  of 
negotiations  to  this  erentual  result  Is.  of 
course,  the  responsibility  of  govermnenu 
But  goremment*— at  least  free  govern- 
ments— cannot  nsfotiste  effectively  unless 
UMy  <*^"  be  SMlBSd  of  the  support  of  their 
populations.  People— all  peoplea— must  be- 
come more  enlightened,  more  understanding 
of  themselves  and  at  each  other  or  they  will 
risk  a  catastrophe  beside  which  all  of  the 
past  will  be  lees  than  child's  play  Educa- 
tion, therefore.  Is  mandatory:  in  a  very  real 
seiMe  America's  fin*  line  of  defense  runs 
through  her  university  campuses.  L.lkewise. 
they  are  the  shock  troops  In  the  battle  for 
poaccful  solutlona  of  the  world's  troubles. 
Here  la  one  compelling  reason  why  the 
quality  and  character  of  our  educational 
institutions  have  become  more  Important 
than  ever  before.  It  Is  In  these  institutions 
that  motivated  and  gifted  minds  must  be 
honed  to  the  degree  of  sharpnees  and  compe- 
tence that  will  ftfc  them,  as  they  are  later 
tempered  and  tested  by  experience,  for  the 
posU  of  leadership  they  will  be  called  upon 
to  fill.  They  wUl  be  the  ones  to  help  this 
world  find  a  path  to  progress  and  to  lead  It 
away  from  the  roatee  that  could  bring  hu- 
manity to  stagnation  and  civilization  to 
disaster 

At  home,  the  dlficultles  created  by  the 
Increasing  urbanisation  of  our  society  be- 
come ever  more  pressing  Important  ones 
are  air  and  water  pollution— public  trans- 
(>ortatlon — human  delinquency — and  archi- 
tectural sprawl  and  squalor.  All  are  ulti- 
mately responsive  to  the  application  of  rea- 
son and  Intelllgenoe.  Biirely  we  must  work 
to  prevent  our  dtlee  from  becoming  brutal- 
izing forces,  and  It  Is  to  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  we  must  look  for  the  trained 
minds  and  the  knowledge  to  help  us  get  on 
with  the  task. 

Our  economic  fatore  and  our  productive 
capacity  are  Intlmatety  geared  to  the  vitality 
of  ccrflege  and  unlTSrslty  classrooms  and  lab- 
oratories. They  fsaerate  much  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  leads  to  new  products,  new  In- 
dustries and  new  Jobs  for  an  expanding 
population.  They  become  dally  more  useful 
bo  buslnees  manafsmsct:  indeed,  they  p>ro- 
vide  a  principal  sooree  of  leadership  in  our 
Nation's  productive  life. 

The  State  of  Oallfomla  and  its  colleges 
and   unlversltlee  have   effectively   responded 


to  these  reaponslbilltles.  The  accumulation 
here  of  Nobel  Prise  winners  and  members 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  attests 
to  the  contributions  that  California  and  Its 
unlveraltlea  make  to  the  Nation's  Intellectual, 
economic,  and  military  future 

But  well  we  know  that  man  also  recognizes 
values  other  than  the  material  and  utili- 
tarian. The  vigor  of  his  intellectual  achieve- 
ment and  vitality  of  his  biological  being 
must  be  leavened  by  the  richness  of  his  emo- 
tional components  The  creation  of  beauty, 
whether  by  the  poet,  the  sculptor,  the  paint- 
er, the  musician  or  the  playwright,  and  the 
capacity  to  respond  to  thla  beauty,  are  essen- 
tial elements  of  a  complete  society  It  is 
evidence  of  nAtlonal  maturity  that  an  even 
larger  number  of  our  people  are  deniDnstrat- 
mg  a  growing  preoccupation  with  the  arts 
and  all  that  they  have  to  give  us 

But  one  word  of  warning  seems  appropri- 
ate becaus;  U  la  a  law  of  life  that  nothing 
stands  still,  a  growing  maturity  must  not 
be  confused  with  >r  all.iwed  to  degenerate 
Into,  decadence 

The  ideals,  aspiration,  and  institutions  of 
our  Nation,  the  sturdlnees  and  initiative  of 
the  people  that  have  brought  us  to  a  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership — all  these  must  be 
respected,  siutalned  and  dally  revlUllzed 
This  suggests  the  need  for  constant  self- 
examination  by  the  teacher,  the  .student,  the 
university,  and  by  every  cltlren  Aside  from 
the  concepU  of  personal  liberty,  even-handed 
Justice  and  hiunan  dignity  and  rights,  Amer- 
ica was  established  as  a  self-governing  peo- 
ple No  matter  what  else  may  preoccupy 
any  individual  or  any  Institution,  a  funda- 
mental concern  must  be  to  make  this  form 
of  government  truly  and  continuously  effec- 
tive 

The  American  system,  we  must  remember. 
Is  still  an  experiment;  It  is  even  today  being 
tested  Bach  of  us  must  comprehend  his 
proper  relationship  to  government,  his  duty 
to  It.  and  his  authority  over  It  Unless  he 
does  so  he  has  forfeited  hU  right  to  and  his 
opportunity  for  self-government  he  allows 
others  to  govern  him 

Educators  rightly  place  high  value  on.  and 
fiercely  defend,  academic  freedom  But  this 
freedom  Ls  only  one  of  a  group  that  Includes 
also  political,  economic,  religious,  and  per- 
sonal freedoms.  They  are  mutually  Inter- 
dependent— If  any  falls,  the  others  will  even- 
tually be  destroyed  They  are  the  most  pre- 
cious possessions  of  a  free  citizen 

Colleges  are  necessarily  concerned  with 
producing  excellence  In  many  fields:  to  do 
so  they  Indulge  in  specialization  This  work 
Is  mandatory  to  progress,  but  In  my  view 
there  Is  one  mission  even  more  important 
Speaking  of  universities,  Dr  Deane  Malott. 
president  of  Cornell,  recently  remarked: 
"There  Is  too  little  time  for  comparative 
government,  for  world  history,  for  Western 
civilization,  for  adequate  facility  In  foreign 
language,  for  human  relations,  and  for  all 
of  the  cultural  exposures,  which  provide  as- 
surance and  poise.  Judgment,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  the  best  In  life."  In  that  expression 
•  the  best  in  life."  Dr  Malott  must  have  had 
In  mind,  among  other  things,  the  priceless 
values  of  human  dignity  and  freedom 

We  might  well  ponder  a  quotation  from 
the  late  Judge  Brandeis  "Experience  should 
teach  us  to  be  more  on  our  guard  to  protect 
liberty  when  the  Oovernments  purposes  are 
benetlclent  Men  born  to  freedom  are  nat- 
urally alert  to  repeal  iiivn.sion  of  their  lib- 
erty by  evil -minded  rulers  The  gre.itest 
dangers  to  liberty  lurk  In  in.sUli  )us  encroach- 
ment by  men  of  zeal,  well-meaning  but 
without  understanding" 

And  listen  to  words  of  Lincoln,  always  ap- 
plicable and  even  more  specific  In  describ- 
ing the  understanding  we  need:  You  can- 
not bring  about  prosperity  by  discouraging 
thrift.  You  cannot  strengthen  the  weak 
by  weakening  the  strong  Tou  cannot  help 
the  wage  earner  by  pulling  down   the  wage 


payer  You  cannot  further  the  brotherhood 
of  man  by  encouraging  class  hatred  You 
cannot  help  the  poor  by  desUoylng  the  rich 
You  cannot  establish  sound  security  on  bor- 
rowed money  You  cannot  build  character 
and  courage  by  taking  away  man's  initiative 
and  Independence  You  cannot  help  men 
permanently  by  doing  for  them  what  they 
could  and  should  do  for   themselves 

11  we  love  freedom  -If  we  want  Vo  U\(' 
as  free  men  and  women  we  must  never  for- 
get that  Its  price,  everyday.  Is  always  the 
same  eternal  vlgUnnce  To  teach  the  es- 
sentials of  this  vigilance,  everywhere  and 
all  the  time  Is  true  Americanism  If  neglect- 
ed  all   else   will   be   lost 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  as  California  con- 
tinues to  grow  and  her  influence  increases, 
her  public  and  private  educational  system* 
thenuielves  not  merely  with  the  excellence 
of  the  students  preparation  for  professional 
life  but  will  Inctilcatc  in  him  an  under- 
standlnK  <it  the  duties,  rights,  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  citizen  as  such  So  long  a.s 
her  public  and  private  educational  systems 
devote  themselves  to  the  development  of 
great  scholars  and  g(XKl  citizens — this  largest 
of  our  States  Is  certain  always  Ui  be  a  bul- 
wark of  human  freedom,  a  model  of  succei»b- 
ful  demixracy  In  the  world,  a  leader  In  the 
ceaseless  search  for  an  enduring  peace,  with 
Justice 

PRESIDENT      EISENHOWERS      HER- 
SHEY  CITIZENS  SPEECH 

Mr  BEERMANN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Schwencel  1  may  extend 
hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Eisenhower  spoke  out  force- 
fully and  clearly  about  the  state  of  af- 
fairs before  the  Republican  National 
Citizens  Committee  of  the  United  States, 
in  Hershey.  Pa..  June  13,  1963.  Because 
unfortunately  the  full  text  of  General 
Elisenhower's  remarks  ai-e  no  longer  car- 
ried by  the  press  and  only  brief  press 
excerpts  are  used,  it  seems  worthwhile 
that  Members  of  Congress  and  the  press, 
as  well  as  other  careful  readers  of  the 
RicoRO,  may  have  available  to  them  the 
full  unedited  text  of  what  General  Eisen- 
hower said.  His  message  was  very  well 
received,  and  deserves  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  all  Americans.  I  join  with  these 
who  heard  General  Eisenhower  in  ex- 
pressing the  wish  that  he  will  speak  out 
out  forcefully  in  the  months  ahead. 

The  full  text  of  our  foi-mer  Presidents 
.speech  follows : 
RcMAKKs  BY  Gen.  Dwight  D  Eisenhowek  Bk- 

roRE    Citizens    Work.shop    or    Republican 

Citizens  Committee  or  the  United  States. 

Hesshet.  Pa  ,  June  13.  1963 

Oofxl  evening  I  would  like  to  read  you 
an  excerpt  f r  jm  a  letter 

•  The  republican  Is  the  only  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  Is  not  eternally  at  open  or 
secret  war   with    the   rlghU  of  mankind" 

The  letter  was  written  to  Mr  William 
Hunter  In  the  year  17»0  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 

As  a  permanent  haven  for  citizen  partici- 
pation, the  Republican  Citizens  Committee 
is  one  of  the  most  potentially  fruitful  in- 
novations In  American  politics  In  many 
years 

Its  prospects  as  an  Instrument  for  better 
(government  .«eem  limitless 
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I  see  this  workshop  as  having  its  roots 
In  the  colonial  town  meeting  where  dtlsens 
participated  enthUBlastlcally  la  the  affairs 

of  their  government. 

Each  making  his  small  contribution  to  the 
deliberations  which  eventually  decided  the 
course  of  action. 

I  hope  this  town  meeting  Is  the  forerun- 
ner of  many,  many  more  across  the  country 
by  different  citizens  groups — all  of  which  will 
make  their  contribution  toward  the  growth 
of  Republicanism, 

Among  our  initial  objectives  are  these: 

To  offer  assistance  and  cooperation  to  the 
regular  Republican  organization — and,  when 
Invited  supplement  the  regular  campaign- 
ing efforts  in  behalf  of  specific  candidates. 

To  cooperate  In  forming  a  nationwide  net- 
work of  State  and  local  Republican  citizen 
organizations  which,  In  turn,  will  mobilize 
the  front  line  troops  for  the  poUtlcal  battles 
ahead. 

Citizens  organizations  hope  to  make  It  at- 
tractive and  relatively  easy  for  political  vol- 
unteers to  take  as  active  a  role  In  political 
affairs  as  they  can  whether  or  not  they  are 
party  professionals. 

Basing  our  hopes  on  the  experience  of  long 
established  local  Volunteer  organizations  In 
Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere,  we  think  It  prsc- 
tlcable  that  through  cloeely  coordinated  and 
expanded  operations  to  establish  a  string  of 
recruitment  agencies  for  the  Republican 
Party. 

The  party's  regular  State  and  local  orga- 
nizations In  most  cases  would  unquestion- 
ably welcome  massive  infusions  of  fresh 
brains  and  muscle.  These  can  be  provided 
by  citizens  who  choose  to  move  on  to  the 
regular  party  organizations,  after  becoming 
attuned  to  Republican  goals  by  experience 
In  the  citizens  groups. 

Another  citizen  organization  objective — 
a  moet  urgent  one — Is  to  create  widespread 
respect  for  Republican  positions,  programs 
and  aspirations. 

To  meet  this  need,  citizens  groups  are 
forming  and  expanding  units  of  specialists 
to  cope  with  one  of  the  Republican  Party's 
most  critical  and  exasperating  deficiencies — 
that  of  communicating  with  others. 

The  citizens  committee  could  more  than 
justify  its  existence  by  improving  Repub- 
lican communications. 

Consider  this:  Notwithstanding  election 
returns  and  the  ratio  of  officeholders,  ours 
Ls,   in  conviction,  the  majority  party. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  share  our  belief  in  such 
basic  Republican  doctrine  as  responsible 
progress  and  a  good  life  through  individual 
opportunity  and  initiative. 

This  is  vastly  different  from  the  Democrat 
Party  doctrine  of  reliance  on  government 
above  all  else. 

Why  we  Republicans  have  not  succeeded  In 
these  recent  ye€u-s  in  translating  our  ma- 
jority beliefs  into  majority  votes  Is  a  multi- 
pronged  dilemma. 

And  the  business  of  communications — 
spreading  the  truth  in  understandable 
terms,  presenting  it  as  a  vote-getting  pack- 
age— is  at  the  heart  of  that  dilemma.  This. 
then,  we  must  solve. 

Next,  some  eyebrow  raising  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  party  old  timers  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  are  allergic  to  citizen 
movements. 

It  would  have  been  surprising  Indeed  If 
the  organization  had  achieved  its  first  birth- 
day without  having  at  least  a  few  belittling 
snorts  directed  Its  way  by  Individuals  who, 
for  some  strange  reason,  adjudge  the  words 
■Idealist"  and  "amateur"  to  be  politically 
disparaging. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  this  point  In  history, 
when  cynicism,  mistrust  of  the  people,  and 
contrived  political  Imagery  are  the  vogue  in 
the  Nation's  Capitol — our  body  politick 
could  stand  a  hefty  dose  of  Ideallsin. 


And  as  for  polltleal  "amateurs" — they 
bring  verve,  sparkle,  and  fresh  ideas  which 
perk  tip  a  political  party  the  way  a  well- 
adverttsed  medicine  doee  tired  triood. 

Another  thing,  many  of  today's  finest  pub- 
lic ofllclals  and  party  organization  leaders 
were  yesterday's  "political  amateurs." 

Possibly  "idealists"  and  "amateurs"  often- 
times cause  headaches  and  short  tempers, 
merely  by  getting  underfoot. 

But  a  p>olltlcal  party  without  a  steady 
supply  of  them  Is  likely  to  become  Inbred — 
and  decay. 

If  you  will  permit  a  personal  note — I  am 
partial  to  so-called  amateurs. 

Dedicated  nonprofessionals — mostly  young 
men  and  women  whose  only  previous  politi- 
cal Interest  was  to  vote  on  election  day — 
were  to  a  considerable  extent  responsible  for 
my  decision  in  1952  to  enter  the  pK>Iltlcal 
arena. 

By  admiring  and  encouraging  the  amateurs 
and  idealists  in  politics  one  does  not  thereby 
reflect  unfavorably  on  the  professionals. 

Many  distinguished  veteran  politicians 
also  are  idealists. 

After  all,  the  formula  for  successful  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  calls  for  a  meld  of  idealism 
and  practicality. 

I  have  profound  respect  for  the  art-science 
of  politics — and  for  most  politicians  with 
whom  I  have  been  associated. 

On  the  whole,  they  are  sincere,  consci- 
entious public  servants. 

Tet  now,  as  we  approach  the  21st  century, 
politicians  and  nonpoliticians  alike  must 
awaken  to  the  realization  that,  like  It  or 
not,  government  Is  becoming  ever-more  im- 
portant In  our  lives. 

In  turn,  that  makes  It  Increasingly  impera- 
tive for  citizens  to  stand  guard  aggressively, 
if  need  be,  over  their  freedoms — and  delineate 
with  unmistakable  clarity  the  line  of  prin- 
ciple beyond  which  government  may  not 
step. 

Politics  is  becoming  far  too  Important  in 
our  Individual  and  corporate  lives  to  be 
monopolized  by  politicians. 

I  am  told  that  a  tough,  old  political  boss 
of  Jersey  City  took  pride  In  revealing  the 
secret  of  how  he  mansiged  for  years  to  domi- 
nate his  community,  his  county,  and  the 
New  Jersey  Democrat  Party. 

In  essence,  he  would  put  it  this  way:  "My 
organisation  never  lets  up  *  *  *  we  keep  at 
it  34  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  52  weeks  a 
year  •  •  •  'good  people,"  he  said,  'start  their 
movements  every  now  and  then  •  •  •  but 
they  never  stick  at  it.  They  always 
quit  •  •  • .' " 

Though  his  purposes  were  selfish — often 
blatantly  so — yet  his  organizational  and 
operational  methods  were  so  efficient  that  he 
maintained  his  hold  over  an  enlightened 
citizenry  for  three  decades. 

Many  of  the  Nation's  most  p>opulous  cities 
are  even  now  as  tightly  boss-controlled  as 
ever — and  some,  even  more  so. 

While  the  political  apparatus  in  moet  In- 
stances has  a  modernized  facade  to  conform 
with  the  times,  the  main  secret  of  success  Is 
identical  to  the  letter  to  that  of  the  old 
Jersey  Olty  boss. 

And  as  Is  too  well  known,  the  clue  to 
Democrat  Party  victories  for  years  on  end  has 
been  the  incredible  majorities  delivered  on 
call  by  thoee  city  bosses. 

There  Is  in  these  experiences  a  lesson  that 
the  Republican  citizens  organizations,  func- 
tioning for  good  purp>oses  in  scores  of  com- 
munities, should  learn  well. 

Let  It  be  known  here  and  now  that  this 
movement  of  what  machine  political  boeses 
refer  to  derisively  as  good  people  does  not 
have  the  word  "quit"  in  its  lexicon. 

This  permanent  Republican  citizens  <»'- 
ganlaatlon  Is  here  to  stay — and  to  serve. 

Tb«  foresight,  dedication  and  spirit  of 
those  who  conceived,  formed,  and  are  ad- 
vancing this  novel  political  enterprise  will 
have  the  confidence  of  all  who  share  our 


deep  belief  in  fundamental  principles  and 
purposes   of   Republicanism. 

Incidentally,  it  took  l>oldnees  and  a  sure 
sense  of  competent  optimism  for  the  na- 
tional citizens  organization  to  start  right  off 
with  a  full  S-year  operating  schedule. 

Now,  on  the  eve  of  the  first  birthday,  it  is 
heartening  to  see  that  the  original  6 -year 
agenda  already  has  been  extended.  Plans 
are  being  projected  for  Increasingly  produc- 
tive activities  extending  through  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

There  is  an  array  of  essential  chores  that 
all  citizens  groups  and  every  Republican 
must  face  boldly. 

To  me,  the  moet  pleasant  one  of  all  Is  ex- 
pounding, clarifying  and  advocating,  with 
all  my  heart,  fundamentals  of  Republican  be- 
liefs, keyed  to  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
American  people. 

Another  crucial  task  is  to  point  up  re- 
peatedly and  endlessly  the  very  real  and 
significant  differences  between  the  Repub- 
lican concept  and  that  of  the  Democrat 
Party's  current  leadership. 

Still  another  duty  before  us — one  that  I 
do  not  relish,  but  will  deal  with  because  It  is 
as  Important  as  any  other — ^requires  we  call 
the  roll,  clear  and  loud,  on  the  opposition's 
record — the  sorry  record  that  stands  naked 
to  behold,  when  the  ctinnlngly  manipulated 
veneer  of  Imagery  Is  peeled  off. 

For  the  sake  of  Its  future,  the  American 
electorate  should  become  reintroduced  to 
now  no  longer  disguised  Incidents  of  the 
recent  past.  It  should  become  fully  aware 
of  the  political  connivance  that  is  a  way  of 
political  life  for  those  who  avidly  seek 
power  at  any  cost — and  having  won  It — 
reach  out  for  more  and  more. 

The  rollcall — a  long  record  of  glowing 
promises  and  anemic  deliveries — would  In- 
clude such  campaigning  catch  phrases  as 
"missile  gap,"  "stroke  of  the  pen,"  "strong 
Presidency,"  "get  the  country  moving  again," 
and  so  on. 

What  man  or  woman  in  America,  if  fully 
acquainted  with  the  cold  facts,  could  fall 
to  feel  ashamed  of  the  deliberate  effort  to 
elevate  that  kind  of  political  connivance  to 
a  level  of  full  acceptability? 

Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Demo- 
crats and  Independents  share  our  concern 
over  what  has  been  going  on.  Rather,  they 
are  disturbed  by  the  nonaction  and  headlong 
retreat  on  matters  of  national  survival  and 
domestic  well-being  on  which  were  promised 
firm,  unequivocal  decisions  and  action. 

Now  we  Republicans  are  no  paragons.  We 
have  many  shortcomings,  far  too  many. 

But  without  pretence,  we  strive  to  im- 
prove. 

And  I  cannot  Imagine  any  Republican  offi- 
cial of  standing,  proclaiming  the  reverse  of 
a  standard  Democrat  slogan  of  the  1960 
campaign. 

The  claim — that  "the  worst  Democrat  Is 
better  than  the  best  Republican" — was  first 
heard  at  the  western  conference  of  Democrat 
leaders  In  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  in  February 
1960. 

This  would  seem  difficult  for  even  the 
most  ardent  Democrat  to  believe.  But  listen 
to  this  story  about  one  of  the  most  avid 
endorsers   of  this  ridiculous  assertion. 

He  was  a  Democrat  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, a  conunlttee  chairman  with  extensive 
powers  and  prerogatives. 

In  his  campaign  for  reelection  he  claimed 
brazenly  that  his  seniority  In  Washington 
was  money  in  the  bank  for  the  home  State. 

Subsequently,  when  it  became  evident  that 
this  politician  was  being  hard  pressed  in  the 
campaign  and  help  was  badly  needed,  he 
ran  speedily  to  Washington  for   assistance. 

In  double-quick  time,  the  Defense  De- 
partment, of  all  places — ^wlth  the  Federal 
Treasury  footing  the  bill — undertook  a  po- 
litical reectie  operation. 

In  the  politically  distraught  Senator's 
State  was  an  Air  Force  base  which  had  been 
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and    wu   being    abut 


dseland   uiiinrn— ry 
down. 

In  this  tan*  9i  trottbto  (be  c«mp*t»ntng 
Senator  aanouaoad  b*  would  deinon«tr»te 
hla  influence  wltb  tbe  Mimlnlatratlon 

He  w«e  Invited  to  a  conference.  Imme- 
dUtely  after  It.  the  candWaU  for  reelection 
announced,  and  the  admin IstraUon  con- 
armed,  tbat  tlw  Dtfenee  Department  wae 
reversing  ItaeU  aad  waa  reopening  the  use- 
lees  air  base. 

Thus  the  Senator  proved  that  his  political 
seniority  waa  Ilka  money  m  the  ban*,  and 
It  had  the  dealred  Impact. 

The  Senator,  one  of  thoee  better  than  the 
beat  RepubUean.  waa  reelected  Shortly 
thereafter  the  baa*  waa  closed. 

I  cite  thla  eaunple  from  the  campaign 
last  year  becauaa  It  aymbollzes  an  intrinsic 
difference  between  the  two  parUes 

We  Republleana  baTe  concentrated  our  at- 
tention on  prlndptoa  and  programs  and  serv- 
ice to  tbe  Nation. 

Our  opponent*  appear  to  devote  their 
energlee  to  tbe  cold  and  calcuUtlng  realities 
of  partisan  polltloa — and  their  eyes  are  ever- 
glued  to  tbe  end  product,  power 

To  Bepublicana.  tbe  rights  of  men  U  a 
living  doctrine. 

To  our  opponents  It  la  a  campaign  catch- 
phrase,  a  political  gimmick  to  be  cunningly 
exploited  aa  part  ot  tbe  great  moealc  which 
preeenU  a  public  but  deceitful  Image  known. 
ttLT  and  wide,  aa  concern  for  the  common 
rpan — protector  of  tbe  poor — champion  of 
tbe  people. 

Tbe  facu  are  altogether  different  from  the 
Image. 

Republican  Ideology  today,  as  In  Uncolns 
time.  Is  based  upoo  tbe  dynamic  concept  of 
government  by  tha  people,  as  well  as  of  and 
for  them. 

It  enthrones  tba  Individual — with  hla  love 
of  liberty  and  opportunity:  bis  self -confi- 
dence and  seU-rellanee.  bis  Initiative  and  his 
human  desire  to  belp  himself  and  his  family 
and  his  country — as  the  key  to  social  and 
economic  prograaa  of  the  Nation;  In  the 
practice  of  tbU  faltb  tbe  entire  nation  has 
grown  In  strengtb.  capacity,  and  Influence 
On  the  otbar  band,  the  philosophy  of 
those  presently  controlling  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  based  eaaentlally  on  the  contention 
that  tbe  answer  to  most  of  the  Nation's 
problems  Is  more  government,  more  execu- 
tive power,  and  ever-more  spending  of  public 
funds. 

This  ideology  sees  tbe  Individual  in  terms 
of  a  vote — and  something  to  be  patronized 
It  is  barren  of  faltb  In  the  people 
It  arrogates  to  a  i>ersonally   selected   few 
the  capacity  for  government. 

It  Is  devoid  of  appeal  to  all  that  Is  best  In 
human  natiire.  particular  to  thoee  traits  of 
Individual  character  that  have  accounted  for 
Americas   progreaa. 

There  Is  still  another  significant  clash  of 
concepU  between  tbe  two  parties. 

We  proudly  eapOTise  the  simple,  but  dy- 
namic virtues  of  America  and  its  people. 

To  us.  "parlotlam"  Is  a  word  that  throbs 
with  great  meaning. 

But  to  tboM  wbo  jlomlnate  and  set  the 
tone  for  the  oppoaltlon  party,  such  cherished 
American  virtues  as  "reliance  In  self,  " 
"pride  In  work,"  "devotion  to  education  " 
"Faith  In  self  and  Ckxl.  °  are  considered 
plain,  low-brow  com,  and  not  to  be  taken 
serloxisly. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  them  that  If 
our  forefathers  bad  not  taken  "corn  seri- 
ously, we  would  not  be  here  today. 

And  now,  let  ua  look  at  a  few  of  the  per- 
Unent  facts  In  tbe  credo  of  Republlcanlam 
that  need  to  b*  emphasized  and  re-empha- 
slzed. 

Our  fundamental  concept  of  the  dignity  of 
the  Individual  and  of  Government  as  the 
protector  of  bla  freedom  la.  even  today,  tbe 
world's  newest  poUtleal  philosophy — a  fresh. 
Invigorating  Ida*  baaed  on  faltb  in  an 
enlightened  people. 


By  contrast,  the  concept  of  the  omnip- 
otent, omniscience  state,  preaently  adver- 
tised aa  sopbUUcated  political  philosophy.  Is 
as  old  and  as  ugly  as  sin. 

Tbe  contention  that  man's  destiny  must 
be  centrally  controlled  is  as  old  as  human 
history 

It  existed  for  centuries  before  the  dawn  of 

freedom. 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  our 
freedoms  axe  inseparable 

Economic      freedom,      per.sonal      freedom 
political    freecl.)m— the«e    are   .ill    [Jarts   of    a 
unit. 

The  loss  of  any  would  mean,  eventually. 
the  loss  of  all 

To  preeerve  our  freedoms,  to  grow  ever 
stronger  In  their  defense,  we  Republicans 
face  a  great  challenge— and  an  even  greater 
opportunity 

Unity  Is  essential  to  our  success 

As  for  me.  If  any  proposal  or  program 
tends  to  divide  those  who  8upp<jrt  Republi- 
can  principles,   then  I   will  have   no  part  of 

But  I  will  support  to  the  limit  of  my  abil- 
ity that  which  fortifies  our  unity 

It  Is  our  responsibility  as  citizens  to  help 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  fabrics  of  Amer- 
ican freedom— to  insure  our  Nations  prog- 
ress—to establish  Individual  responsibility  aa 
a  keystone  In  our  very  way  of  life,  personal 
and  governmental— uj  assure  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all 

Again,  I  salute  thoee  whoee  dedication  U) 
the  public  good  and  wht)se  foresight  brought 
about  this  organization 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  few  years  hence 
p<^>lUlcaI  scientists  will  trace  the  coming  re- 
.surgence  of  Republicanism- the  return  to 
power  of  Republican  Ideals  Implemented  by 
Republican  omclals— to  the  founding  of  this 
Republican  Citizens  Committee 

And   now,  aa  I  close.  I  would  Ulce  to  read 
once   more   the   words  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
"The    republican   Is   the   only   form   of   gov- 
ernment which   Is  not   eternally  at  open   or 
secret  war  with  the  rights  of  mankind 
Thank  you,  and  good  night 


It  Is  well  that  my  colleagues  and  I 
be  reminded  that  today  cancer  is  second 
only  to  heart  disease  as  the  leading  cause 
of  death.  It  has  been  predicted  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society  that  during 
1963 — 280,000  Americans  will  dje  of  pre- 
viously diagnosed  or  recently  detected 
cases.  Another  815.000  will  be  under 
medical  care,  and  530,000  new  cases  will 
be  diagnosed  during  the  year. 

In  1937.  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
was  established  by  the  act  of  Congres.s. 
with  every  U.S.  Senator  joining  as  a 
.sponsor.  Its  forerunner  had  been  the 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Can- 
cer, founded  In  1913.  At  that  time  only 
one  out  of  every  seven  victims  of  cancer 
could  be  saved.  Today  early  detection 
and  modern  medicine  could  save  one 
cancer  patient  in  two. 

The  Issuance  of  a  special  commemora- 
tive postage  stamp  commemorating  the 
crusade  against  cancer  will  arouse  public 
interest  and  aid  in  stimulating  early 
visits  to  doctors  so  that  prompt  diagnosis 
and  treatment  may  save  many  of  the 
88.000  American  lives  needlessly  lost  to 
cancer  each  year. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  support  of  this  most  worth- 
while measure. 


CRUSADE    FOR    CANCER    COMMEM- 
ORATIVE   STAMP 

Mr.  LTBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  FascellI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  R«cord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  mtroduce  a  bill 
authorizing  and  directing  the  Postmaster 
General  to  issue  a  special  commemora- 
tive postage  stamp  on  April  1,  1964,  com- 
memorating the  crusade  against  cancer 
The  bill  provides  that  the  stamp  shall  be 
first  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  in 
Washington,  DC 

On  March  7,  1963,  in  furtherance  of 
congressional  authorization.  President 
Kennedy  issued  the  annual  proclamation 
setting  forth  April  1963  as  Cancer  Con- 
trol Month  and  Invited  the  Governors  of 
the  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  other  areas  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
similar  proclamations. 

In  hla  proclamation,  the  President  also 
asked  the  medical  and  allied  health  pro- 
fesslorw.  the  communications  industries, 
and  all  other  Interested  persons  and 
groups  to  unite  during  the  appointed 
month  in  public  re&fBrmatlon  of  this  Na- 
tions  efTorta  to  control  cancer. 


THE  GESELL  REPORT;   AN  INDIVID- 
UAL COMMENT 

Mr  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  aind  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  on  this  floor  a  number  of  us 
spent  some  time  discussing  pro  and  con 
the  merits  of  the  so-called  Oesell  report, 
recommending  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment take  action  to  end  segregation 
practices  in  areas  adjacent  to  our  mili- 
tary installations. 

Some  Members  denounced  the  report 
m  sweeping  terms.  I  was  among  those 
on  the  other  hand  who  pointed  out  that 
actually  the  Gesell  report  was  only  con- 
tinuing a  practice  which  the  three  armed 
services  have  been  following  for  years, 
of  trying  to  eliminate,  both  on  and  off 
military  bases,  those  practices  which  are 
harmful  to  the  morale  and  the  efficiency 
of  our  fighting  men  in  uniform. 

Segregation  and  discrimination 
against  men  in  uniform,  because  of 
their  color,  is  one  such  harmful  prac- 
tice. The  extent  of  the  damage  which 
this  .segregation  policy,  when  followed  In 
areas  surrounding  our  military  bases,  can 
do.  IS  clearly  Indicated  In  the  following 
letter  which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Times  for  August  15.  and  which  I  am 
most  happy  hereby  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Off-Limits"    Stand    Backed      Defense    De- 
PAKTMENT    Move    Relating    to    Segregated 
Areas  Upheld 
To  the  Editor  or  the  New  York  Times: 

Senator  BAaar  Ooldwatks  Is  reported  as 
having  attacked  the  Defense  Department  for 
having   authorized    military    commanders   to 
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place  off   limits  any  area   near  their  bases 
where  segregation  Is  practiced. 

I  was  stationed  at  Ftn^  McClellan,  Annls- 
ton.  Ala.,  for  nearly  a  year.  I  was  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  0-2,  of  the  a7th  Infantry 
Division. 

In  training  at  this  post  was  also  a  quarter- 
master unit  composed  of  Negroes.  They  were 
ft  fine  lot.  When  they  went  on  pass,  their 
appearance  and  conduct  put  to  shame  many 
of  our  white  soldiers. 

This  was  the  organization  that,  after  an 
invasion  of  Prance,  operated  the  famous 
Red  Ball  Express,  carrying  essential  supplies 
from  the  beaches  to  the  front,  driving  their 
trucks  across  Prance  day  and  night  imder 
the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  conditions, 
and  by  their  almost  superhuman  endurance 
of  fatigue  and  lack  of  sleep  winning  universal 
admiration.  Without  them  the  rapid,  vic- 
torious advance  of  General  Patten's  3d 
Army  could  not  have  been  maintained. 

And  yet  every  time  one  of  these  splendid 
soldiers  entered  the  bvis  from  Port  IfcCIellan 
to  Annlston  he  was  rudely  ordered  by  the 
driver  to  move  to  the  last  six  rows  of  seats. 
After  he  reached  town  he  was  subjected  to 
ftKther  humiliation. 

The  Defense  Department  is  absolutely 
right  In  taking  measures  to  insure  respect 
for  the  American  uniform.  My  eritlciam 
would  be  that  the  move  is  too  long  OTerdue, 
and  does  not  go  far  enough.  Instead  of 
authorizing  post  commanders  to  place  off 
limits  the  areas  where  discrimination  \b  prac- 
ticed, they  should  be  ordered  to  do  so. 

Appeals  to  communities  where  discrimina- 
tion exists,  based  on  patrlotLsm  or  common 
decency,  are  futile.  It  Is  only  by  threatening 
the  profits  of  local  business  that  results 
can  be  obtained.  This  is  the  jugiilar  vein, 
as  Senator  Ooldwateh  knows.  The  time  has 
come  to  go  for  it. 

John  Rktnoum. 
New  York.  August  2.  1963. 


IT  IS    1    MINUTE  TO  MIDNIOHT  IN 
LATIN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mt.  speaker,  Just 
a  few  days  from  now  this  body  will  be 
asked  to  consider  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1963.  which  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  recommended  for 
passage. 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  Marshall 
plan  foreign  aid  has  been  growing  in 
scope  and  spirit,  imtil  today  it  Is  one  of 
the  strongest  arms  actively  implement- 
ing U.S.  foreign  policy. 

One  of  the  most  crucially  important 
aspects  of  the  foreign  aid  program  in 
1963  is  also  one  of  the  youngest.  Bom 
only  2  years  ago.  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress will  take  up  about  20  percent  of  this 
year's  proposed  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tions. Why  has  Latin  America  so  sud- 
denly and  so  swiftly  shot  into  the  fore- 
ground of  U.S.  concerns  abroad?  Jose 
Pigueres,  former  President  of  Costa 
Rica,  stated  it  succinctly  when  he  said, 
'It  is  1  minute  to  midnight  in  Latin 
America." 

"There  is  no  time  for  dialectical  exer- 
cises or  philosophical  musings,"  adds 
Teodoro  Moscoso,  U.S.  Coordinator  of 
the  Alliance.  "The  United  States  and 
its  Latin  American  allies  must  commit 
their  materisd  and  spiritual  resources 
with  all  dehberate  speed." 

Although  a  comparable  state  of  ur- 
gency prevails  in  our  foreign  aid  com- 


mitments throughout  the  world,  it  is 
Latin  America  that  has  served  as  the 
real  eye-opener  in  the  last  few  years. 
Boiling  in  revolution  against  poverty, 
illiteracy,  and  social  injustice,  constantly 
assailed  by  a  barrage  of  Castroite  propa- 
ganda, Latin  America  has  been  singled 
out  by  President  Kermedy  as  the  most 
critical  underdeveloped  area  in  the 
world.  If  the  United  States  fails  her 
sister-continent  now,  we  will  have  failed 
ourselves  and  the  cause  of  democracy 
eveiTwhere. 

Following  are  some  excerpts  from  Mr. 
MoBCOso's  description  of  the  Alliance's 
program  and  goals;  these  observations, 
brief  though  they  are,  pointedly  rein- 
torce  his  assertion  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  will  succeed — because  it  must: 

During  its  short  existence  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  has  stimulated  many  questions, 
but  the  question  which  most  people  ask  Is: 
"Will  it  succeed?"  It  is  a  legitimate  ques- 
tion. It  is  also  obviously  the  crucial  ques- 
tion about  this  enormous  cooi}eratlve  effort. 
It  is  a  question  asked  in  every  country  in 
Latin  America,  sometimes  in  hope,  some- 
times in  disbelief.  It  is  properly  asked  by 
people  in  the  United  States  whose  tax  money 
will  provide  such  an  imf>ortant  stimulus  'or 
the  Alianza.  It  is  asked  In  Moscow,  where 
tbe  Soviets  realize  quite  as  much  as  we  that 
the  future  of  democracy  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  riding  on  the  success  of  the 
Allanza. 

There  is  only  one  possible  answer.  I  can 
promise  you  that  the  Allanza  will  succeed. 
It  wlU  succeed  in  part  because  It  must  suc- 
ceed. It  must  succeed  as  D-day,  in  Nor- 
mandy had  to  succeed,  and  as  the  Marshall 
plan  had  to  succeed — because  failure  would 
mean  disaster.  But  it  must  also  suceed  as 
the  American  Revolution  had  to  succeed — 
because  powerful  historical  forces  propel  .t. 

You  will  hear  me  use  the  word  "revolution" 
a  great  deal  today.  It  Is  the  only  appropri- 
ate word,  and  certainly  not  a  word  of  which 
any  American  need  be  afraid.  Today  Latin 
America  Is  clearly  in  the  midst  of  a  ftu:- 
reacbing  revolution.  It  is  not  a  Communist 
revolution  or  even  Communist  inspired, 
though  the  Communists  are  exerting  every 
effort  to  ride  it  for  their  own  purpoees.  It  is 
a  revolution  against  poverty,  illiteracy, 
social  injustice,  and  human  despair.  It  is, 
also,  in  many  places,  a  telescoping  into  a  few 
years  of  nuiny  revolutions  which  North 
America  and  Western  Europe  have  absorbed 
over  a  period  of  nearly  two  centuries. 

To  varying  degrees,  you  can  find  strong 
elements  of  the  Prench  Revolution,  with  Its 
land-hungry  peasantry,  and  of  the  American 
Revolution,  with  its  rejection  of  aristocracy 
In  favor  of  a  democratic  middle  class.  The 
industrial  revolution  Is  also  taking  hold 
in  many  parts  of  Latin  America,  often 
spawning  urban  slums  where  poverty  Is  ac- 
companied by  rootless  despair.  And  on  top 
of  these  upheavals,  which  the  United  States 
aasimilated  over  many  decades.  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  feeling  the  tremendous  force  of  a 
growing  social  revolution,  not  unlike  that 
which  the  United  States  has  been  absorbing 
gradually  since  the  early  days  of  the  New 
Deal.  This  social  revolution  is  welling  up  in 
tremendous  force,  because  restless  millions 
no  longer  accept  ignorance,  poverty,  and 
disease  as  an  inevitable  way  of  life. 

The  Conununlsts  can  only  seize  and  pervert 
these  revolutionary  forces  if  we  In  the  United 
States,  and  the  real  democrats  In  Latin 
America,  abdicate  our  resp>onsiblllties  and 
our  traditions.  There  is  nothing  in  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  great  masses  in  Latin  America 
to  which  we  in  the  United  States  cannot  sub- 
scribe. They  are  aspirations  which  conunend 
themselves  to  our  consciences,  to  our  demo- 
cratic instincts,  and  to  our  sense  of  history. 
Indeed,  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Bite,  which 


established  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Is  es- 
sentially an  agreement  for  a  peaceful  revo- 
lution on  a  hemisphere  scale. 

For  the  United  States,  there  can  only  be 
one  possible  course:  to  assist  this  peaceful 
revolution  wholeheartedly  with  our  re- 
sources and  skills,  with  our  political  and 
moral  backing,  and  then  to  see  that  it  is  not 
perverted  or  derailed  en  route. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  already  launch- 
ing Its  programs  and  gathering  momentum. 
No  one  In  his  right  mind,  least  of  all  myself, 
would  pretend  that  the  task  will  be  easy. 
Even  if  the  situation  were  not  so  volatile, 
the  sheer  scale  of  the  economic  Job  is  stag- 
gering. Latin  America's  rate  of  population 
growth  is  probably  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
Today  there  are  nearly  200  million  people  In 
Latin  America.  By  the  end  of  the  century — 
in  only  38  years — there  will  be  600  million, 
twice  as  many  as  in  the  United  States  at  that 
time.  Which  means  that  Latin  America  wUI 
have  to  run  very  fast  Just  to  stand  still,  even 
In  terms  of  today's  living  standards  which 
are  so  desperately  low. 

Per  capita  income  statistics  smack  of  the 
cold  det^achment  of  the  economist,  but  they 
are  worth  projecting  in  human  tains.  The 
average  per  capita  income  in  the  United 
States  is  $2,300;  in  Latin  America  it  is  9270. 
In  other  words,  the  average  Latin  income  per 
person  is  about  one-eighth  as  much  as  that 
in  the  United  States.  But  even  this  figure 
does  not  render  the  txue  extent  of  poverty. 
For  in  many  parts  of  Latin  America,  so  much 
of  the  Income  is  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  rich,  and  so  little  in  the  hands  of 
the  many  poor,  that  moat  people  don't  even 
come  close  to  earning  the  average  per  capita 
Income.  In  a  country  with  a  per  capita  In- 
come of  $200,  for  example,  this  may  mean 
that  millions  are  living  with  an  income  of 
$100  a  year  or  less;  in  fact,  within  a  few 
ho\irs  flying  time  from  Plcwida,  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  Latin  families  are  living  tor  a  year 
on  a  stun  which  a  middle  class  U.8.  family 
might  easily  spend  In  a  few  days  of  a  winter 
vacation. 

Against  the  background  of  tremendous 
population  growth  and  desperate  poverty, 
the  scale  of  the  task  ahead  Lb  admittedly 
awesome.  In  a  story  in  the  New  York  Times 
recently.  Tad  Szulc  stated: 

"Little  as  It  Is  still  known  to  most  Ameri- 
cans, the  Alliance  for  Progress  exceeds  in 
scope  and  Imagination  the  postwar  Marshall 
plan  for  Btirope.  As  a  cooperative  enterprise 
involving  UJS.  capital  and  know-how  and 
Latin  American  effort,  oourage,  sacrifice 
and  sinew.  It  has  no  parallel.  For  the 
years  of  the  T)ecade  of  Progress'  Its  financial 
cost  Is  estimated  at  $20  billion.  The  invest- 
ment In  human  talent,  imagination,  devo- 
tion, enthusiasm — and  frustration — Is  obvi- 
ously beyond  calculation." 


KENTUCKY  HAS  LOST  ANOTHER 
OUTSTANDING  CITIZEN,  EDGAR  F. 
ARNOLD,  SR. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  my  friend  Edgar  F.  Arnold,  Sr., 
one  of  Kentucky's  finest  newspapermen. 

He  was  dedicated  to  the  theory  that 
a  newspaper  existed  in  order  to  disperse 
news  with  sincerity  and  truth,  aikl  to 
serve  as  a  forum  for  public  debate  and 
expression.  As  a  great  newspaperman 
he  stood  out  for  his  personal  traits  of 
energy  and  magnetism.    As  a  member  of 
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Um  fourth  estate  be  excelled  in  vivid 
charactertemOon.  rliytfainlc  prose,  rich 
and  flowing  style,  keen  wit  and  knifelike 
thrurts  m  exprewlng  his  tIcwb.  In  this 
day  at  standardlHUIon.  tt  Is  unlikely  that 
we  win  have  another  Edgar  P.  Arnold. 
Sr. 

He  was  preeidtni  at  the  Madisonville 
Publishing  Ca  which  operates  the  Mes- 
senger. There  was  never  any  doubt  In 
anyone's  mind  about  how  Mr  Arnold  felt 
on  any  subject,  but  fairness  of  mind  al- 
ways left  the  columns  of  the  Messenger 
open  to  the  other  side.  This  newspaper 
has  always  been  pubUahed  in  a  fair  and 
impartlsd  manner;  a  newspaper  with  an 
outatandliw  editorial  page— one  that 
takes  a  ttrm  stand  and  vigorously  main- 
tains Its  position. 

It  is  a  distinct  ideasure  to  read  the 
Messenger.  Newvapers  such  as  this  one 
make  this  country  a  better  place  in  which 
to  Uve  and  give  a  deeper  meaning  to  f  ree- 
dom  of  the  pren. 

My  friend.  Edgar  F.  Arnold.  Sr .  was 
always  cognisant  of  his  responsibilities 
as  a  newspaper  editor  and  publisher  and 
the  power  of  the  press  was  never  mis- 
used by  him.  His  editorials  were  quoted 
far  and  wide  and  thtj  always  reflected 
his  crusading  «ixti  and  desire  for  Im- 
prorement.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
I  haTe  been  eoonaended  on  editorials 
from  this  splendid  newspaper  which  I 
inserted  hi  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricohd. 
Today  I  am  Inserting  In  the  Appendix 
three  of  the  last  editorials  appearing  in 
the  Messenger  prior  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Arnold. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  always  devoted  to  his 
family  and  he  was  a  symbol  to  plain  peo- 
ple. He  was  Und  and  considerate  and 
always  a  good  listener. 

It  Is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  moiim 
the  death  of  a  true  and  steadfast  friend. 
The  CommonweaUh  of  Kentucky  will 
feel  this  loss  deeply.  The  people  in  Mad- 
isonville and  Hopirlns  County  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  Bdgar  Arnold,  Jr.,  the  co- 
pubUsher  of  the  Messenger,  ready  to 
carry  on  the  tradltfons  of  Integrity  and 
high  principle  wtdch  were  established  by 
his  father. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  shldlng  tribute  to  this 
great  newspapenaan  wUl  be  the  contin- 
ued existence  of  the  Messenger  as  a  re- 
sponsible TOtoe  of  the  community,  con- 
tinuing to  follow  Its  motto  written  by 
Byron : 

without  or  with  og«ni«  to  frl«n<U  or  fo«fl 
I  sketch  your  world  exactly  aa  It  goes. 


ELECTRIC  COBCPANIES  IN  PENN- 
SYLVANIA PLAT  KEY  ROLE  IN 
WORLDS  LARC»ST  POWER  POOL 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

at  this  point  In  the  Rxcors. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  ohJeetkm. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July 
22  issue  of  Electrical  World  printed  a 
story  which  should.  In  my  view,  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

This  issue  of  the  magazine  is  particu- 
larly notable  because  a  map  on  its  cover 
locates  seven  electrical  tie  points  recently 


constructed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Elec- 
tric Co.,  West  Pcnn  Power  Co..  Metro- 
politan Edison  Co..  and  Potomac  Edison 
Co.  in  or  adjacent  to  Pennsylvania's  22d 
Congreasional  District,  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  serve. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  pubhc  and  con- 
gressional interest  that  these  electrical 
ties  placed  in  synchronous  operation  70 
percent  of  the  Nations  Kenerating  ca- 
pacity and  established  the  benefits  of 
mterconnected  grid  operation  for  electric 
customers  in  41  States  and  2  Canadian 
Provinces. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  equal 
this  achievement  in  size  or  .scope  and  the 
mvestor-owned  utilities  which  brought 
this  to  fruition  are  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  enUre  Nation  Electrical  World 
pays  justifiable  tribute  to  this  accom- 
plishment by  saying: 

Thus  was  created  the  world's  largest  elec- 
trical grid — one  which.  If  laid  over  Europe, 
would  reach  from  Lisbon  to  Moecow  and 
from  Murmansk  to  Tunisia  It  not  only 
emphaslzea  the  substantial  lead  which  the 
United  States  has  over  Russia  In  electric 
generation  and  transmission,  but  attests  to 
the  vision  and  perception  of  utility  man- 
agements. 

Also  it  should  be  noted  that  this  rep- 
resents positive  action  by  investor-owned 
utilities  to  extend  the  world  leadership 
which  the  United  States  already  pos- 
sesses In  providing  a  dependable  and 
economic  energy  supply  to  all  customers 
wherever  they  wish  it  It  is  indicative 
of  their  wilUngness  to  provide  electrical 
facilities  on  their  own  initiative  and  with 
their  own  funds.  Certainly,  this  is  re- 
freshing and  pleasing  at  a  time  when 
Congress  has  so  much  difficulty  finding 
funds  to  support  the  essential  functions 
of  Oovemment  to  say  nothing  of  the 
proliferating  demands  for  assistance 
from  other  soiircea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  further 
noted  that  even  with  this  tremendous 
development  by  these  far&ighted  electric 
companies,  the  industry  is  not  resting  on 
its  laurels.  The  aocompi i.shments  men- 
tioned here  today  are  not  the  end  but 
arc  actually  only  milestones  In  their 
march  to  meet  the  future.  The  tying 
together  of  the  Pennsylvania-New  Jer- 
sey-Maryland Interconnection  with  the 
interconnected  system  group  serving 
these  41  States  and  2  Canadian  provinces 
is  one  of  many  steps  that  will  gradually 
bring  the  whole  Nation  into  one  vast 
twwer  pool.  According  to  plans  now 
being  made  by  investor-owned  electric 
companies  in  several  areas,  by  1966 — 
just  3  short  years  from  now — the  entire 
Nation  from  coast  to  coast  will  be  tied 
together  with  high  voltage  transmission 
lines  for  the  benefit  of  every  American. 

The  article,  to  which  I  have  referred. 
follows : 

STNCHaomziNC   THB   WoaLD  S    LAftCE-TT   PowEm 

Pool 

(Power  systems  from  the  Rockies  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  operate  In  parallel  when  seven 
ties  In  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  are 
clofled.) 

Closing  a  breaker  In  a  substation  in  north- 
weatem  Pennsylvania  at  10:11  am.  Novem- 
ber 1.  ises.  forgad  Into  1  giant  14S-mll- 
Uon-kllowatt  grid  Xtia  electrical  facilities  of 
41   States  and  2  Canadian  provinces 


The  worlds  largest  power  pool  was  thus 
established  by  placing  In  paraUei  through 
Weat  Penn  Power  Co.'s  Burma  substation, 
facilities  of  the  Interconnected  systenui 
KToup  and.  through  Pennsylvania  Electric 
Co  s  Plney  substation,  facilities  of  the 
PennsylvanU-New  Jersey -Mary  land  and  the 
Canadian -United  States-Eastern  Intercou- 
necUuna. 

Nearly  70  percent  of  the  Nation's  power 
supply  was  Interconnected  and  the  way 
opened  for  overlaying  United  States  and 
Canadian  power  systems  with  one  electrical 
high  voltage  grid. 

Additional  ties  were  quickly  closed  be- 
tween Allegheny  Power  System  and  General 
Public  Utinues  Corp.  At  10.12  am,  ties 
were  closed  between  Blalrsvllle  and  Loyal- 
iLanna  substations.  55  miles  to  tlic  south. 
Just  60  seconds  later,  ties  were  closed  be- 
tween Roxbury  and  Guilford  substations  In 
s.iutheiistern  Pennsylvania.  Then  followed 
cl.jaln^  between  Lincoln  substation  In 
southern  Pennsylvania  and  Carroll  substa- 
tion In  eastern  Maryland,  at  Shlngletown 
In  the  center  of  the  Keystone  State;  and 
finally,  at  10  17  am.  at  Garrett  substation 
in  western  Maryland 

At  11  25  ajn .  the  next  day.  a  seventh 
switch  was  closed  at  BrookvlUe  In  north- 
western Pennsylvania. 

Thus  was  created  the  world's  largest  elec- 
trical grid — one  which,  if  laid  over  Europe, 
would  reach  from  Lisbon  to  Moscow  and  from 
Murmansk  to  Tunisia.  It  not  only  empha- 
.slzes  the  substantial  lead  which  the  United 
states  has  over  Russia  In  electric  generaUon 
iind  transmission,  but  attests  to  the  vision 
imd  perception  of  utility  management. 

PKNNSTLVANIA-NrW  JDUWT -MARYLAND 

BTaarxD  in  i8  2S 

Organised  In  192«  to  simplify  load  dis- 
patching and  Interconnection  accounting, 
Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Maryland  has 
grown  to  serve  a  48,000  square-mile  area  In 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and 
Washington,  DC.  InsUlled  capacity  Is  17 
raUllon  klloivattt  and  population  of  service 
areas  Is  about  17  mUllon. 

The  pool  operates  as  a  coordinated.  Inte- 
grated supply  system  with  energy  being  In- 
terchanged on  a  free-flow  basis.  Demands 
are  met  from  the  lowest  cost  umlt  regardless 
of  location.  Each  utility  shares  coeU  of  an 
Interconnection  office  which  ftmctlona  under 
a  management  committee.  An  operating 
conunlttee  establishes  operating  and  account- 
ing procedurea.  Each  company  retains  con- 
trol over  tta  facilities  and  has  first  call  on 
their  use. 

All  savings  from  pooling  are  shared  I»y 
companiea  on  an  equitable  basis.  Installed 
capacity  transactions  are  computed  on  a 
weekly  basis;  operating  capacity  transactions 
on  a  daily  basis;  and  energy  transactions  on 
an  hourly  basis. 

INTEXNATIONAL  BTSTIM3  GXOUP  STAaTED  IN  ISIS 

A  voluntary  aasoclation  of  utilities  which 
began  in  1928,  International  systems  group 
has  grown  to  a  transmission  network  in  32 
States  covering  all  the  central  and  much  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  country  It  Includes 
Industrial.  Federal.  State,  municipal,  coop- 
erative, and  investor -owned  utilities. 

Operations  Include  control  of  80-cycles- 
per-eecond  freqtiency  and  automatic  emer- 
gency assistance.  International  system  group 
extends  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Generating  capacity  Is  about 
100  million  kilowatts. 

Since  each  system  retains  Its  Identity  and 
doea  not  contract  with  all  other  systems.  In- 
terconnected systemi  group  is  an  Intercon- 
nection of  utility  systems  rather  than  a  pool. 
There  are,  however,  a  niunber  of  pools  with- 
in Interconnected  systems  group,  and  most 
.systems  contract  with  at  least  one  and  usu- 
ally several  neighbors.  Cooperation  between 
systems,  not  under  contract  to  each  other,  la 
voluntary. 
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Because  of  the  wide  area  and  the  many 
fiystems  Interconnected,  interconnected  syi- 
tems  group  Is  divided  into  four  geographic 

regions. 

COOaDINATX  ADJACEm'  COMPAinn 

A  new  benchmark  In  voluntary  cooperation 
bv  Investor-owned  utilities  was  establlsbed 
when  Allegheny  Power  System  and  General 
Public  UtlUUes  Corp.  coordinated  engineer- 
ing and  planning  resources  to  extend  benefits 
of  power  grid  service  to  Seven  fringe  areas. 

Both  had  fringe  areas  served  only  by  radial 
lines  because  geographical  conditions  made 
line  construction  difficult,  and  economic  con- 
ditions did  not  warrant  expensive  dual  serv- 
ice Both  were  presented  with  dlfBcult  deci- 
sions when  load  growth  made  more  reliable 
service  to  these  areas  highly  desirable. 

In  seven  such  locations,  the  neighboring 
system  had  backup  facilities  reasonably  near. 
By  Interconnecting  facllltlea  on  an  inter- 
system  basis  at  these  points,  Allegheny 
Power  System  and  General  Public  Utilities 
Corp.  raised  service  reliability  and  found  a 
new  way  to  solve  service  problems  efficiently 
and  economically. 

The  clironology  of  efforts  which  led  to 
synchronizing  the  two  systems  la  an  inter- 
esting study  of  management  dedication  to 
an  Idea,  and  persistence  in  bringing  It  to 
fruition. 

TIK-LINX  STUDIES  8TARTK0  IN  19S9 

Both  Allegheny  Power  System  and  Oeneral 
Public  Utilities  Corp.  were  at>out  to  embark 
on  construction  of  new  lines  into  growing 
lo€ul  centers  at  the  end  of  radial  lines  when 
It  became  apparent  that  backup  oould  be 
more  eaaily  supplied  from  adjoining  com- 
panies than  It  could  from  their  own. 

Engineering  studies,  started  in  1969.  in- 
dicated seven  such  areas  and  showed  that  a 
joint  expenditure  of  $6  million  could  elim- 
inate construction  of  $11.6  million  and  defer 
sizable  other  expenditures.  In  addition  to 
reinforcing  local  power  supplies,  the  ties 
would  provide  for  Interchange  of  emergency 
power,  help  with  peak  diversity,  and  reduce 
loadings  on  certain  lines  where  relief  would 
be  needed  soon. 

KSTABLISH    NXW    PAKAMrrXKS 

While  engineers  completed  blueprints  and 
specifications,  accountants  and  planners  de- 
veloped parameters  for  the  project  which 
opened  a  new  vista  In  voluntary  sharing  of 
facilities  between  two  of  the  Nation's  largest 
electric  systems. 

To  facilitate  construction  and  reduce  coats. 
West  Penn,  Potomac  Edison,  Penelec,  and 
Metropolitan  Edison  engineers  worked  out 
standards  for  transformers,  switches,  and 
hardware:  and  agreed  to  place  telemetering 
equipment  at  the  most  advantageous  loca- 
tions on  the  tie  Instead  of  duplicating  equip- 
ment at  each  end. 

SEK  BROADEX  PICTUXX 

At  this  point,  the  proposal  that  the  ties 
serve  to  create  an  International  power  grid 
was  considered  by  Allegheny  Power  System 
and  General  Public  Utilities  Corp.  General 
Public  Utilities  Corp.  had  been  steadily  push- 
ing Its  interconnections  westward,  first  by 
tying  into  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Mary- 
land and  then  by  building  the  first  electrical 
tie  across  Pennsylvania — a  "kilowatt  turn- 
pike '  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Lake  Erie. 
Allegheny  Power  System  which  had  the  only 
major  ties  between  electrical  facllltlea  In 
Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio,  had 
pioneered  In  network  operation  with  the 
Midwest  through  Interconnected  systems 
group. 

Nearly  twoscore  meetings  were  held  In  the 
ensuing  18  months  to  bring  into  harmony 
operating  procedures,  planning,  and  aspira- 
tions of  member  companies  of  Pennsylvania- 
New  Jersey-Maryland  and  Interconnected 
systems  group.  One  major  point  waa  the 
wide  frequency  variation  allowed  by  Penn- 
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sylvanla-New  Jersey-Maryland  In  adjusting 
kMd  to  generation  In  contrast  to  Intercon- 
nected systems  group's  close  control.  In- 
terconnected ■ystems  group  held  frequency 
to  two  one-hundredths  cycle  deviation  In 
contrast  to  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Mary- 
land's allowing  frequency  to  deviate  one- 
tenth  cycle  or  more. 

Also  involved  were:  Need  to  install  auto- 
matic control  equipment  In  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-New Jersey-Maryland  Interconnection 
office  to  maintain  Its  concept  of  operating  as 
one  party;  problems  of  Incremental  loading, 
free  flow  of  energy,  and  accounting  after  the 
fact;  and  allocation  of  reserve  capacity  and 
energy  savings. 

During  this  period.  General  Public  Utili- 
ties Corp.  contracted  with  Niagara  Mohawk 
Power  Corp.  to  back  up  Penelec's  Erie  area 
with  a  230-kllovolt  line  from  Dunkirk  Sta- 
tion. Pour  emergency  ties  between  General 
Public  Utilities  Corp.  and  New  York  com- 
panies were  made  permanent  and  an  agree- 
ment was  made  between  Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey-Maryland  and  Canadian-United 
States-Eastern  to  operate  in  parallel. 

Here  again  the  problem  of  balancing  load 
and  generation  within  narrow  limits  arose 
and  other  members  of  Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey-Maryland  agreed  to  cooperate  with 
Oeneral  Public  Utilities  Corp.  and  Install 
automatic  load  control.  This  step  toward 
unification  of  operating  philosophies  en- 
coiuaged  an  understanding  on  other  points. 
Finally,  an  agreement  for  what  may  well  be- 
come known  as  the  international  power  sys- 
tem was  flled  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission on  October  1,  1962. 

As  General  Public  Utilities  Corp.  and  Al- 
legheny Power  System  had  already  completed 
the  seven  ties  and  were  using  them  on  an 
emergency  basis.  It  was  possible  to  l>egln 
operation  of  the  Nation's  three  great  power 
pools  in  parallel  30  days  later. 

HAKMONIZX   rACILITIES    AND   COSTS 

Realizing  that  efforts  to  provide  quality 
service  to  fringe  areas  by  using  facilities  of 
neighboring  companies  was  a  new  step  In  In- 
tercompany operation,  Allegheny  Power  Sys- 
tem and  General  Public  Utilities  Corp.  baaed 
engmeerlng  on  these  premises : 

'nelines,  substations,  and  equipment 
should  be  allocated  so  that  costs  between 
General  Public  Utilities  Corp.  and  Allegheny 
Power  System  subsidiaries  would  be  equal. 

Equipment  would  be  standardized  to 
achieve  maximum  purchasing  economies. 

Metering  and  control  equipment  would  be 
installed  on  the  basis  of  Joint  needs. 

Each  company  would  maintain  Intercon- 
nection facilities  within  Its  terrltOTy. 

Equality  of  capital  Investments  was  ob- 
tamed  by  first  selecting  substation  sites  most 
suitable  for  the  service  required  In  the  spe- 
cific area  and  then  allocating  miles  of  line  on 
a  compensating  basis. 

Data  transmitting  equipment  was  stand- 
ardized so  that  only  one  set  is  installed  at 
each  interconnection,  yet  each  participant 
receives  desired  Information. 

"stnkhgize"  opekations 

In  operating  the  interconnection,  all  sub- 
sidiaries of  Allegheny  Power  System  are  con- 
sidered as  one  group  and  all  members  of 
Pennsylvania -New  Jersey-Maryland  are  a 
second  group.  The  two  groups  operate  In 
parallel,  with  each  controlling  generation  to 
maintain  tie  line  flows  at  predetermined 
amounts.  Frequency  Is  maintained  at  60 
cycles  per  second  with  maximum  variation 
of  four  one-hundredths  cycle. 

Allegheny  Power  System  also  operates  in 
parallel  with  Interconnected  systems  group 
and  maintains  interconnection  relations  with 
the  Bast.  Interconnected  systems  group  In 
turn  maintains  parallel  operations  with 
Texas  Integrated  systems.  Rocky  Mountain 
Power  Pool.  Southwest  Public  Service  Co. 
system,  and  New  Mexico  Power  Pool. 


In  all  these  systems  and  pools,  the  in- 
dividual companies  do,  or  will,  assist  In  fre- 
quency regulation,  schedule  generation  and 
arrange  for  economy  Interchange  and  op>erat- 
ing  capacity  on  an  individual  basis.  Except 
In  emergencies,  all  energy  Interchanges  are 
made  on  a  schedule  basis. 

Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Maryland,  which 
Is  a  control  area  Insofar  as  operating  on  an 
interregional  basis  Is  concerned,  maintains 
a  free-flow  Interchange  of  energy,  where 
power  from  the  lowest  cost  generating  units 
meets  the  loads.  Records  of  flow  and 
fluctuating  costs  are  maintained  at  the 
Philadelphia  Interconnection  Office  wlilch 
coordinates  generation  so  that  Interchange 
between  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Maryland 
and  Allegheny  Power  System  is  maintained 
on  a  scheduled  basis. 

Participation  of  Canadian-United  States- 
Eastern  Is  by  means  of  ties  between  General 
Public  Utilities  Corp.  and  Niagara  Mohawk 
Power  Corp.,  New  YcH-k  State  Electric  &  Gas 
Corp.,  and  Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric 
Corp. 

CREATE    NEW    OPPORTUNmES 

Quite  often  a  quantum  advance  Is  fol- 
lowed by  a  flow  of  beneflts.  This  Is  result- 
ing from  closing  the  seven  switches  between 
Allegheny  Power  System  and  Oeneral  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Corp.  As  soon  as  Pennsylvania- 
New  Jersey-Maryland  adopted  flat  frequency 
and  installed  automatic  control  equipment, 
every  power  pool  In  the  country  was  on  a 
comparable  basis,  and  the  door  opened  for 
firmer  ties  leading  to  the  day  when  every 
U.S.  utility  system  will  operate  in  parallel. 

In  addition,  the  experience  and  confidence 
required  to  obtain  Industrywide  acceptance 
of  an  overlaying  electrical  high  voltage  grid 
was  more  easily  provided  by  General  Public 
Utilities  Corp.  and  Allegheny  Power  System 
willingness  to  operate  the  first  Inter- 
regional ties  at  commonly  accepted  volt- 
ages. The  belief  that  electrical  high  volt- 
age lines  would  come  easier  if  problems  of 
parallel  operation  were  solved  Initially 
rather  than  as  part  of  an  electrical  high  volt- 
age package  has  been  proved  by  announce- 
ments of  five  additional  major  Interconnec- 
tions. 

A  firm  foundation  for  the  cooperation  re- 
quired to  utilize  economies  Inherent  in  elec- 
trical high  voltage  transmission  and  large 
units  was  created  by  the  harmonious  rela- 
tionships and,  the  broadgaged  thinking,  and 
the  mutual  understanding  reached  during 
the  many  conferences  at  all  management 
levels. 

Now  removed  are  restrictive  bonds  from 
the  Imagination  of  engineers  planning  power 
systems  of  tomorrow.  Available  Is  more 
freedom  in  choosing  between  mine  mouth, 
nuclear,  gas-  and  oil-fired  stations,  and  great- 
er latitude  in  shaping  an  electrical  system 
which  will  best  serve  Interests  of  customers. 
Investors,  and  employees  and  which  will 
make  maximum  contribution  to  the  Nation's 
economic  strength. 

Ties  Achieved  bt  Aixechent  Power  System 
AND  General  Public  Utilities  Corp.  on 
November  1,  1962,  Produced  the  Follow- 
ing Benefits 

Reinforced  and  protected  service  to  seven 
fringe  areas. 

Established  basic  parameters  for  bringing 
every  power  pool  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada  into  parallel  operation. 

Created  a  substantial  and  reliable  grid  for 
41  U.S.  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
2  Canadian  provinces. 

Develoi>ed  a  new  benchmark  for  voluntary 
coordination  of  faculties,  policy,  and  pro- 
cedures by  neighboring  utUlties. 

Intertied  70  percent  of  the  Nation's  elec- 
trical capacity  for  the  convenience  and  bene- 
fit of  80  percent  of  the  Nation's  population. 
Made  available  to  each  other  the  capacity 
of  adjacent  companies,  thus  reducing  re- 
serves each  company  need  maintain. 
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Smoothed  th«  wmy  for  l&rger  generaUng 
units  eloMT  to  mot*  •conomlcal  fuel  sup- 
pllM. 

D«monstrftt*d  tbat  InTastor -owned  uUU- 
Uee  h*Te  ability.  flnaaeUl  strength,  desire, 
and  ■miniTi— ■  to  ersate  an  ocean- to-ocean 
grid  and  are  bast  eq[Ulpped  to  do  It  In  the 
fastest  and  moat  afldant  manner. 

Paved  the  wmj  for  spreading  benefits  of 
low -cost  fuel  and  eeonomles  of  large-slxed 
units. 

Coordinated  powar  pooU  previously  geared 
to  different  concepts  of  how  far  frequency 
could  drift. 

Provided  backup  against  catastrophlee. 

Spread  benefits  of  load  diversity  from  sea- 
sonal and  time  dUferances  over  a  wider  geo- 
graphical area. 

expanded  long-range  planning  on  a  larger 
Intercompany  basis  to  pave  the  way  for  ex- 
tensive economies. 


Soicx  iNToaaGioNAi.  Tzxa  fos  Next  5  Tkass 

▲  SOO-kllOToU  transmission  systam  from 
western  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  to 
the  eastern  saaboard. 

Elmlra-Towanda  line  to  complete  a  sub- 
stantial loop  along  the  entire  length  of 
eouthern  New  York  State  and  northern  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Crle-Cleveland  Una  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Xrla  win  provide  a  substantial 
tie  between  power  faculties  In  northern 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

A  major  tie  between  Consolidated  Edison 
Co.  and  Public  Service  Dectrlc  h  Qas  Co.  of 
New  Jersey  will  form  another  path  for  power 
flow  between  the  extreme  eastern  section  of 
the  two  vital  power  pools. 

A  Virglnla-West  Virginia  Una  will  form  a 
more  southerly  east-west  Interconnection. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  oonaent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hoose..  followlnfir  the  leg^ls- 
latlve  procram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  FAkBSTKxai  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albest),  for  30  minutes,  today,  to 
rerlse  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
cliide  extraneooa  matter. 

Kfr.  Ryan  of  Hew  York,  for  20  min- 
utes, on  Wednesday  next.  August  21. 
1983.  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bt7»tow  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BcnicAw) ,  for  30  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
August  20,  liMS. 

Mr.  McDowKXX  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  LiBoif ATI) .  for  15  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congiixssional 
RscoEb.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  grranted  to : 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  IxDOHATi)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  PowiLL  In  six  Instances. 

Bfr.  MnnsH. 


SENATE  BIUj  REFERRED 
A  bin  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 
S.  1321.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  National 
Service  Corps  to  streagtlien  cooamunlty  serv- 
ice programs  in  the  United  States:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Iducatlon  and  Labor. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  44  minutes  pjn.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  August  19.  1963,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   CX)MMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  wore  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1132.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  US. 
Tariff  Commission,  transmitting  the  seventh 
supplemental  report  on  the  tariff  classifica- 
tion study,  pursuant  to  the  Tariff  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1962,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

1133.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  relating  to  pro- 
viding aviation  war  risk  Insurance  for  the 
period  as  of  June  30,  1963.  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1134.  A  letter  from  the  executive  secre- 
tary, the  Military  Chaplains  Association  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  transmitting 
a  report  of  the  financial  statement  for  the 
year  1962  for  the  Military  Chaplains  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  of  America;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1135.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  quarterly  report  of 
the  activities  and  transactions  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Conxmerce  from  AprU  1,  through  June  30, 
1963.  pursuant  to  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales 
Act  of  1946;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REIPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  CTlerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,   as   follows: 

Mr.  PATICAN:  Committee  of  Conference. 
HJt  8872.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  lending  au- 
thority of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, to  extend  the  period  within  which 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  may 
exercise  Its  functions,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept    No.  688) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  5083.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  John 
Stewart  Murphy;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  687).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND     RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CAMERON: 
H  Jl.  8007.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Immigra- 
tloD  and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  oth«r  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
HA-SOM.  A    blU    to    amend    the    F'ederal 
Trade  Commlsaion  Act  to  require  that  motion 


pictures  photographed  outside  the  United 
States,  and  any  advertisements  thereof,  shall 
set  forth  the  country  of  origin;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr  FASCELL: 
H  R  aoee  a  bin  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  VS.  postage  stamp  In  com- 
memoration of  the  crusade  against  cancer; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr  HARRIS 
HR  81 00  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act.  the  RaUruad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act.  and  the  Temporary 
Elxteuded  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Benefits  Act  of  1961  to  Increase  the  creditable 
and  taxable  compensation,  and  fur  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Fure*gu  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  UINDSAY: 
H  R.  8101.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  chapter  2  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  place  social 
security  coverage  on  an  individual  option 
basis  for  UB.  citizens  performing  service 
In  the  United  States  as  employees  of  inter- 
national organizations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
H  R  8102    A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  donation 
of  surplus  property  to  State  agencies  for  use 
by    volunteer    flreflghtlng   organhsatlons;    to 
the  Committee  on   Government  Ojseratlons. 
By  Mrs   MAY : 
HR  8103    A  bill   to   make   permanent   the 
provisions  of  law  authorizing  certain  suspen- 
sion  of  section   27   of   the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1920,  with  respect  to  the  transportation 
of   lumber;    to  the  Committee   on   Merchant 
MiU-lne  and  Fisheries. 

By  B*r  PUCINEKI: 
HR  8104.  A  bill  to  amend  section  610  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  so  as  to 
establish  minimum  standards  for  operntlon 
of  civil  supersonic  aircraft  through  the  nav- 
igable airspace  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HJl.8105.  A  bill  to  provide  an  elected 
mayor,  city  council,  and  nonvoting  Delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

By  B4r.  ST.  ONGE: 
H  R  8106.  A   bin   to  amend   the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
HH  8107.  A   bill    to  strengthen    the   agri- 
cultural economy;  to  help  to  achieve  a  fuller 
and  more  effective  use  of  food  abundances; 
to  provide  for   improved   levels  of   nutrition 
among       economically       needy       households 
through    a    cooperative    Federal-State    pro- 
gram   of    food    assistance    to    be    operated 
tiirough  normal   channels  of  trade;   and  for 
other   purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  HAOKN  of  California: 
HJl.8108.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  agrl- 
cultural  economy;  to  help  to  achieve  a  fuller 
and  more  effective  use  of  food  abundances; 
to  provide  for  Improved  levels  of  nutrition 
among  economically  needy  households 
tiu-ough  a  cooperative  Federal-State  pro- 
gram of  food  assistance  to  be  of>erated 
through  normal  channels  of  trade;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
HJl.  8109.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  agrl- 
cultiu-al  economy;  to  help  to  achieve  a  fuUer 
and  more  effective  use  of  food  abundances; 
to  provide  for  Improved  levels  of  nutrition 
among  economically  needy  households 
through  a  cooperative  Federal -State  program 
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of  food  assistance  to  be  operated  through 
normal  channels  at  trade;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By    Mr.   ROSENTHAL: 

HR  8110.  A  biU  to  strengthen  the  agri- 
cultural economy;  to  help  to  achtova  a  fuUar 
and  more  effective  use  of  food  abundancaa; 
to  provide  for  Improved  levels  of  nutrtUoa 
among  economically  needy  houseboKU 
through  a  cooperative  Federal-State  pro- 
gram of  food  assistance  to  be  operated 
through  normal  channels  of  trade;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.   WHARTON: 

HR  8111.  A  bill  to  provide  that  private 
aircraft  may  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  or  Mexico  without  requir- 
ing the  owners  or  operators  thereof  to  re- 
imburse the  United  States  for  extra  com- 
pensation paid  custom  officers  and  em- 
ployees: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.    HALPERN: 

HR.  8112.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  in  the  Federal  GovernnMnt,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  KABTH: 

H.R.  8113.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  196B  to  require  separato 
contracts  to  be  entered  into  for  the  per- 
formance of  mechanical  sjiecialty  work  re- 
quired in  certain  construction  and  altera- 
tion of  public  buildings;  to  the  Commlttae 
on  Public  Worlcs. 

By    Mr.    WALLHAUSER: 

HR  8114.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct 
the  third  Library  of  Congress  building  In 
square  732  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
provide  that  such  building  shall  be  desig- 
nated the  "President  James  Madison  Memo- 
rial Library."  and  to  provide  that  additional 
facilities  for  the  Library  of  Congren  ahall 
be  built  in  squares  6S7  and  091  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  order  to  render  un- 
necessary the  construction  (at  a  coat  of  $S9 
million)  of  a  special  memorial  to  President 
James  Madison,  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to 
the  Committee  oo  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  LIPSCCACB: 

B.J.  Res.  6fia.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Executive  Orders;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  LIHD6AT: 

H  J.  Res.  653.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Information 
and  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.J.  Res.  884.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Xnforma- 
Uon  and  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  BARRT: 

H.  Res.  40S.  Resolution  creating  a  stand- 
ing Committee  on  Small  Buslneas  in  tbe 
House  of  RepresentatlTes,  with  authority 
to  report  germane  amendmenta  to  Uie  Small 
Bxisiness  Act  snd  the  Small  Buslneas  In- 
vestment Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  presented  a 
memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  relative  to  the  calling  of  a  coo- 
vention  under  article  V  of  the  Constitution 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  providing  for  a  fair  and 
Just  division  of  the  eaectoral  Totas  within 
the  States  in  the  election  of  the  PrcsUtent 
and  Vice  President  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  tha  Judiclarr. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.R.  8115.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  George 
Crokos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts : 
H.R.  8116.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Eddie 
Mah  and  Mrs.  So  Har  Lee  Ma  (Mah) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H.R.  8117.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nikolaos 
Vrotsoe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  8118.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Car- 
men Prado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJt.  8110.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Yeghia 
Yeghlalan,   George  Dibbinl,   Slroun  Dibblni 
Teghlalan,  Blshara  Dibbinl,  and  Stella  May 
Dlbblnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJt.SiaO.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Annun- 
data  Achllll  and   Raffaella   Achilli;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER: 
H.R.  8121.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eleanora 
Ptassek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HJt.  8122.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  M. 
Angueira  Francis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  Auglst  15,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Spirit,  as  another  dawn  has 
grown  into  the  fullness  of  noontide,  so 
let  "niy  light  banish  all  shadows  of  doubt 
and  fretful  unrest  from  our  own  hearts, 
that,  as  we  turn  to  the  urgent  calls  that 
wait  at  our  elbows,  we  may  find  and 
follow  Thy  pinpose  for  our  lives 
throughout  this  day.  May  we  be  strong 
to  do  the  things  worth  doing  and  to  put 
aside  those  that  are  imworthy,  be- 
Uttltng,  or  base. 

Olve  us,  we  pray,  a  compelling  sense 
of  the  oneness  of  all  humanity,  so  that 
the  decisions  made  here  may  never  have 
to  be  reversed  by  those  who  come  after 
us.  Thus,  at  last,  may  we  be  counted 
by  grateful  generations  who  will  inherit 
a  kindlier  earth  among  the  architects 
of  the  final  parliament  of  peace  and 
plenty,  in  which  every  race  and  kindred 
and  tongue  will  find  their  rightful  place. 

We  ask  It  In  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Makstikld,  and  by 
unanimous  oonaent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, August  14, 1963.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 


tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  6143)  to  author- 
ize assistance  to  puUlc  and  other  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  education  in 
financing  the  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion, or  improvement  of  needed  academic 
and  relateid  facilities  in  undergraduate 
and  graduate  Institutions,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  6143)  to  authorize  as- 
sistance to  public  and  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  In  financ- 
ing the  construction,  rehabilltaticm,  or 
improvement  of  needed  academic  and 
related  facilities  in  undergraduate  and 
graduate  institutions,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfizld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited  to 
3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINO  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSION  TOMORROW 

On  request  of  Mr.  Maxsfixld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  authorised  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Soiate  to- 
morrow. 


KSLJdCUTlVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tenwore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  ttie  am>TopriM,te  eommittses. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
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EXBCUnV*  REPORT  OP  A 
CamCTTTEE 

The  foUowtng  fBTorsble  report  of  a 
nomination  wm  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BTRO  d  Vlrflnla.  from  the  Com- 
mltUe  on  Plnaao*: 

Robert  A  WallAC*.  of  nilnoU.  to  be  an 
AMlatant  Seervtajry  of  the  TrtmMurj. 

The  PRE8IDKNT  pro  tempore.  If 
tliere  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
teee.  the  nomlnftUons  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  wUl  be  sUted. 


NATIONAL    LABOR     RELATIONS 
BOARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Howard  Jenkins.  Jr..  of  Colorado,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  for  the  term  of  5  years 
expiring  August  27.  1M8. 

The  PRE8IDEMT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BOARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Thomas  M.  Healy,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  for  the  term  of  5  years  from  Au- 
K\ist  29.  1963. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
flrmed. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominatioiu  in  the  Public  Health 
Sendee. 

BCr.  1IAN8FIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRE8IDKNT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Bir.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  oosiaent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immedlateiy  notified  of  the  eon- 
firmation  of  all  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  no- 
tified forthwith. 


LEQISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MAN8PIBJ>.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resimie  the  con- 
sideration of  leglslathre  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  KEPAUVER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  tha  Rsc«a»  an  article  en- 
titled "Hie  Was  a  ftnnbol  to  Plain  Peo- 
ple." The  artMi.  written  by  Charles 
Bartieti.  was  pohttahed  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  ai  August  13.  I  can 
add  nothing  to  the  article,  it  speaks  for 
itself. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed. 
as  follows: 
He  W*«  a  Symbol  to  Plain  Piopli     Scnatok 

KTTKVTER'n    LiBKKALtSM    VirW«D     Afl    AN     IM- 

.1TINCT  To  Help  the  LrrxLE  Man 
(By  Charle*  Bartletti 

Seaator  Eftt«*  Kefauver  combined  oxUkr 
strength  with  an  exUemely  gentle  spirit,  and 
bis  sudden  death  at  60  Is  *  tesUmony  U)  the 
demanding  rigors  oi  American  public  life 

Senator  Kefauver  played  his  political  role 
with  far  more  drive  and  thori)iiKhne&8  than 
moet  politicians  His  campaigns  In  the  pres- 
idential primaries  of  1952  and  1956  set  a 
pace  that  none  of  his  competitors  could 
emulate.  He  applied  awesome  sUunlua  and 
bald  daring  to  achieve  a  degree  of  n.itlonal 
support  that  astounded  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Democratic  Party 

He  became  In  theee  travels  a  .symbol  to 
plain  people  In  small  towns  wIm  h.id  been 
attracted  by  his  crusade  against  the  mob- 
sters and  found  assurance  in  his  unadorned, 
halting  manner  He  was  one  of  them  who 
had  left  his  own  small  town  and  gone  forth 
to  slay  the  drag orvs  in  the  cities 

The  significance  of  SenaUir  Kefauvers 
grueling  forays  into  national  politics  lay 
IcM  In  his  ultimate  capture  In  1956  of  the 
Democratic  vlce-presldentlal  nomination 
than  In  his  awakening  of  many  .small  people 
to  the  potential  of  their  strength  In  politics 
He  set  a  pattern  of  handsh.iking  through 
the  grsMsroots  and  paaaliig  along  the  factory 
workbenches  which  has  .since  been  emulated 
by  a  majority  of  the  succeseful  candidates 
f(jr  oflice 

His  untimely  death  Is  almost  certainly  a 
consequence  r>f  these  exertions  which  be- 
came a  physical  ordeal  of  massive  propor- 
tions as  he  moved  from  State  to  State  U) 
contend,  with  bare  Qnanclal  backing, 
against  the  party  organUatlons  An  Incred- 
ibly robust  man  when  he  began,  Estea  Ke- 
fauver never  seemed  aa  hearty  after  It  was 
over 

His  odysseys  underlined  the  points  that 
running  for  President  is  forbiddingly  ex- 
pensive and  that  the  present  random  pat- 
tern of  primaries  Is  a  haphazard  method  of 
selecting  nominees  for  the  highest  office  In 
the  land  His  experiences  will  have  been 
the  Initiating  force  If  Congress  someday 
enacts  a  national  presidential  preference 
primary 

Senator  Kefauver  did  not  succeed  In  na- 
tional politics  because  he  was  a  loner.  Invari- 
ably wlttadravn  In  the  company  of  his 
colleagues,  and  because  he  was  more  liberal 
than  his  time.  He  carried  with  him  a 
mountaineer's  reserve  which  balked  at  easy 
congeniality  and  often  masked  a  very  deep 
and  sincere  kindliness 

He  seemed  to  like  doing  things  for  people 
more  than  he  liked  talking  to  them  and  he 
never  pulled  back  from  the  chance  to  per- 
form a  gentle  act  or  remember  a  friend 
Pew  of  bis  colleagues  knew  him  well,  but 
many  of  them  regarded  him  as  a  uniquely 
human  and  admirable  Individual. 

His  liberalism  seemed  to  stem  from  an 
Instinct  to  help  the  little  man  and  a  par- 
tiality to  causes.  He  was  dogged  In  his 
causes  and  stubborn  in  pressing  them  In  a 
hostile  climate.  He  was  a  populist  In  his 
tllU  agalnt  varying  elements  of  the  status 
quo  and  he  brought  qualities  of  persistence 
and  courage  to  these  ventures  which  dis- 
tinguished him  among  liberals. 

At  the  start  of  his  presidential  campaign 
In  1952,  an  overzealous  supporter  brought 
a  live  and  angry  rsacoon  in  a  cage  Ui  a 
Kefauver  rally  The  coon  was  his  campaign 
symbol  and  the  photo^aphers  pressed 
arouiul.  "Estes  reach  In  and  take  him  out.  ' 
Bomeone  cried. 


No  one  would  cheerfully  have  braved  those 
teeth  for  the  doubtful  advantage  of  a  photo- 
graph. But  the  Senator  compressed  hu 
Upa  In  a  characteristic  expression  and  com- 
piled ThU  wss.  like  the  Presidential  race 
Itself  and  many  other  chapters  In  Estea  Ke- 
fauver's  career,  the  gesture  of  a  man  who 
could  not  bring  himself  to  turn  his  back  on 
a  challenge. 


1963 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  lempoic  laid  be- 
fore   tile    Senate    the    following    lettens, 
wlilch  were  referred  as  indicated: 
RrPORT  ON  Provision  or  Aviation  War  Risk 
Insurance 

A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  Commerce. 
irun.smlttlng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  provision  of  aviation  war  risk  Insurance, 
as  of  June  30.  19«3  (with  an  accompanying 
re|K)rt',    to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

VOLUNTEKS     SESVICE     ON     BEHALF    OF    GOVERN- 
MENT or  DisTiucT  or  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  that  the  Commissioners  may  accept 
or  permit  the  acceptance  of  the  performance 
by  volunteers  of  services  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  municipal  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
pen,  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Report  on  Tarut  Classitii  ation   Study 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  US.  Tantl 
Commission.  Washington,  DC,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  seventh  supplemenUil 
report  on  the  Tariff  Classification  Study 
(With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TRANsrat  OF  Cebtain  Canal  Zone  Peisoners 
to  Cubtodt  of  Atto«net  Genexal 

A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the  Gover- 
nor. Canal  Zone  Government,  Washington. 
D  C  .  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorise  the  transfer  of  certain 
Canal  Zone  prisoners  to  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By   the   PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Conunonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
to  the  Committee  on  Conunerce: 

Whereas  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In 
Washington  has  rendered  a  decision  reject- 
ing the  application  of  Northeast  Airlines  for 
a  permanent  certificate  to  run  commercial 
fllghu  between  Boston  and  Florida;  and 

•  Whereas  during  the  past  6  years  North- 
east Airlines  has  operated  under  a  temporary 
certificate  to  make  this  run  and  has  estab- 
lished a  successful  operational  effort  It 
now  carries  60  percent  of  all  Boston  to  Mi- 
ami paiwengers.  more  than  60  percent  of  all 
Bo8t<in  to  Washington  passengers,  and  almost 
60  percent  of  all  Boston  to  Philadelphia  pas- 
sengers;  and 

•  Whereas  Northeast  Airlines  Is  a  definite 
as.set  to  the  economy  of  all  New  England, 
providing  1,600  skilled  Jobs,  an  annual  New 
England  payroll  of  113  million  and  »2,750,000 
In  annual  expenditures  for  supplies  In  New 
England,  and 

•  Whereas  because  of  the  fact  that  North- 
east Airlines  has  been  operating  under  a 
temporary  certificate,  it  has  been  Impossible 
for  the  company  to  obtain  long-term  financ- 
ing thus  adding  a  drain  on  Its  resources;  and 
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"Whereas  the  granting  of  this  permanent 
certificate  Is  essential  If  Nortbeaat  AirlliMS 
is  to  oonUnue  to  cqjerate:  Therefore  be  It 

■Resolved.  That  the  Maiwarhiisstts  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  hereby  requests  the  OlvU 
Aeronautics  Board  in  Washington  to  recon- 
.slder  Its  decision  and  grant  to  Northeast  Air- 
lines the  permanent  certificate  to  make  the 
Boston  to  Florida  run;  and  be  it  further 
■Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  Chairman  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In  Wash- 
ington, and  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
representing  the  New  England  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  convention  of 
Italian-American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States.  Inc.,  at  Chicago.  111.,  relating  to  the 
denial  of  national  life  Insurance  to  certain 
veterans;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  convention  of 
Italian -American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States.  Inc.,  at  Chicago,  111.,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  grant  pensions 
to  World  War  I  veterans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  convention 
of  Italian-American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  at  Chicago.  111.,  favoring 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  a 
national  cemetery  In  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  convention  of 
Italian-American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  Inc.  at  Chicago,  111.,  favoring  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  prayer  In  public 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  convention  of 
Italian-American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
SUtes,  Inc.,  at  Chicago,  111.,  favoring  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  Bible  reading  in 
public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  a  convention  of 
Italian-American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States.  Inc.,  at  Chicago,  111.,  relating 
to  Bible  reading  and  prayer  In  public 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  a  convention  of 
the  Italian-American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States.  Inc.,  at  Chicago,  111.,  favoring 
the  establishment  of  a  Senate  standing 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

A  resoluUon  adopted  by  the  section  of 
antitrust  law  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, of  Chicago,  111.,  expressing  sorrow  at 
the  death  of  the  Iste  Senator  Estes  Kefauver; 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


CONVENING  OF  A  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION — JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION OP  WISCONSIN  LEGISLA- 
TURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
present,  for  appropriate  reference,  pur- 
suant to  article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  calling  for  a  con- 
stitutional convention  to  amend  the 
Constitution.  The  amendment  proposed 
would  provide  for  a  fair  and  just  division 
of  the  electoral  votes  within  the  States. 
One  of  the  principal  inequities  which  I 
hope  such  an  amendment  would  correct 
is  the  practice  of  giving  all  of  a  State's 
electoral  votes  to  a  presidential  candi- 
date no  matter  how  slim  his  margin  of 
victory.  As  has  been  noted  often  before. 
this  could  result  in  a  candidate  winning 
the  Presidency,  even  though  his  oppo- 
nent received  a  greater  popular  vote. 


I  myself  have  supported  a  similar  con- 
stitutional amendment  in  the  past 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and,  under  the  nile, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Jonrr  Resolution  80,  A 

Joint  resolution  petitioning  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  caU  a  convention  for 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  unless  Congress 
shall  sooner  have  submitted  such  an 
amendment,  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  In  a  man- 
ner fair  and  Just  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States 

Whereas  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  presidential  and  vlce-presl- 
dentlal electors  In  the  several  States  are  now 
elected  on  a  statewide  basis,  each  State  being 
entitled  to  as  many  electors  as  It  has  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  In  Congress;  and 

Whereas  the  presidential  and  vice-presi- 
dential electors  who  receive  the  plurality  of 
the  popular  vote  In  a  particular  State  be- 
come entitled  to  cast  the  total  nimiber  of 
electoral  votes  allocated  to  that  State  Irre- 
spective of  how  many  votes  may  have  been 
cast  for  other  elector  candidates;   and 

Whereas  this  method  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  is  unfair  and  unjust 
in  that  it  does  not  reflect  the  minority  votes 
cast;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  a  change  has  been 
recognised  by  Members  of  Congress  on  nu- 
merous occasions  through  the  Introduction 
of  various  proposals  for  amending  the  Con- 
stitution: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  {the  senate  con- 
curring) ,  That  application  Is  hereby  made  to 
Congress  under  article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  the  calling  of 
a  convention  to  propose  an  article  of  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  providing  for  a 
fair  and  Just  division  of  the  electoral  votes 
within  the  States  In  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  and,  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  If  and  when  Congress  shall 
have  proposed  such  an  article  of  amendment 
this  application  for  a  convention  shall  be 
deemed  withdrawn  and  shall  be  no  longer 
at  any  force  and  effect;  and,  be  It  furth«- 
Reaolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  application  to  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
several  Members  of  said  bodies  representing 
this  State  therein. 

ROBEBT    HaASK, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Jack  B.  Olson, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Kenntth  E.  Pkiebe, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assem^bly. 
Lawkzncx  R.  Labsen, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


FLORENCE  ANN   SEYMOUR— RE- 
PORT OP  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  1M> ;  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorleed  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Florence  Ann  Seymour,  widow  of  Robert  T. 
Seymour,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  siun  equal  to  1  year's 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum 
to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "IMPACT  OP 
CURRENT  TAX  PROPOSALS  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS"— INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS— REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE (S.  REPT.  NO.  397) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  I  submit  a  report  entiUed  "Im- 
pact of  Current  Tax  ProF>osals  on  Small 
Business,"  together  with  the  Individual 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse!  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Prouty],  and  request  that  they  be 
printed. 

This  report  represents  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Taxes  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  as  concurred  in  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. It  Is  the  result  of  hearings  held  by 
the  able  and  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible}. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Taxes  has  been  instrumental 
over  the  years  In  ferreting  out  and  cor- 
recting those  parts  of  our  tax  code  which 
have  been  unduly  burdensome  to  the 
small  businesses  of  the  country.  In  re- 
viewing and  substantially  endorsing  the 
administration's  tax  program  this  year, 
the  subcommittee  hias  again  demon- 
strated its  keen  Insight  into  the  peculiar 
problems  of  small  business  in  the  field  of 
Federal  taxation.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  and  to  the  members  of  his  sub- 
committee for  the  outstanding  job  they 
have  done  for  American  small  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
reix)rt  will  be  received  and  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware: 

S.  2047.  A  biU  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Include  Delaware 
among  the  States  which  may  obtain  social 
sectirity  coverage,  under  State  agreement, 
for  State  and  local  policemen  and  firemen; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McGxx,  Mr.  Mamstield,  and  Mr. 
Simpson)  : 

S.  204fi.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Big  Horn  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mxtcalf  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

8.  3049.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  accept  gifts  and  bequests 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Department  of  C<xn- 
merce; 

8.3050.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302(b) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  with  respect  to  the 
Interconnection  of  electric  facUlttea; 

8.  3061.  A  bill  to  amend  section  304  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1984,  in  order  to 
extend  the  period  during  which  the  Federal 
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CommunlcfttloM  CommlJ^on  may  8u«p«nd 
propoMd  Urtff  icIiBdiile*  *nd  to  place  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  carriers  to  JUBtlfy 
all  n*w  or  revlMd  tariff  •chedules:  and 

g  3003.  A  Mil  to  mmend  mbeectlon  (b) 
of  McUon  310  of  tb*  Oommunlcatlon*  Act  of 
1834.  M  amendod.  In  order  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral Ootnmunlc»l»Ofi»  Commlaalon  greater 
flexibility  wltb  rwpwt  to  the  tranafer  and 
aMicnment  of  eont  ruction  permit*  and 
Ucenaaa  for  broadcast  etationa;  to  the  Com- 
mit !••  on  Comm«ro«. 

(See  the  renutrka  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  tb*  above  bllU,  which  appear 
under  aeparate  h— dlnga.) 

By  Mr.  BIBI^  (for  hlmoelf.  Mr    Bua- 

DicK,  Mr.  Bmolb.  and  Mr  McOca)  : 

S    3063.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquUl- 

tlon  of  rlght«-of-w»y  for  canale  and  ditches. 

to   the  Commltt««  on  Interior   and    Inaular 

Aflalra. 

(See  the  renutrka  of  Mr  Bible  when  he 
Introduced  the  abore  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  aepamt*  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BOOM  (by  requeat)  : 
S.  2064.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  mainte- 
nance by  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  of  per- 
petual account*  for  unclaimed  moneys  held 
In  trust  by  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and 

8. 2068.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  District  of 
Columbia  Credit  Unions  Act.  to  convert 
credit  unions  Incorporated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  to  Federal  credit  unions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  ColumbU 
By  Mr.  BUBDICK: 
S.  2066.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1987,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act.  tta*  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act.  and  the  Temporary  Extended 
Railroad  Cnemploynwnt  Insurance  Benefits 
Act  of  l»61  to  Increase  the  creditable  and 
taxable  c(»np«aaatlOfi.  and  for  other  pur- 
poaee;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  BuaoicK  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LOMO  o(  Louisiana: 
S.  20S7.  A  bill  to  amand  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Oode  at  19M  to  aUow  a  deducUon   to 
profeaalonal   athlataa  for  depletion  of   their 
physical  strength,  stamina,  or  skills;   and 

S.  2068.  A  bill  to  amand  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  19M  to  provide  a  10- year  net 
operating  loas  carryover  for  loeses  arising 
from  expropriattan.  latervenUon.  or  confls- 
catlon  of  property  by  governments  of  foreign 
countries  and  to  specify  the  tax  treatment 
of  the  recovery  of  such  losses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr   Long  of  Louisiana 
when  he  Introdxicad  the  above   bills,  which 
appear   under  ssparate   headings  ) 
By  Mr.  McnmrRE 
S  206«    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Roelna 
Amato   and   Balvatore  Amato;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HARTKX: 
3  2060.  A   Mil    to   amend    title    II    of    the 
Social   Security  Act  to  permit  certain   fully 
Insured  individuals  who  are  unemployed  and 
have   exhausted    their   unemployment    com- 
pensation benefits  to  become  entitled  to  old- 
age    insurance    baneflU    at    age    60.    to    the 
Committee  on  Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Hastkx  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ORUWIMG 
3  3061  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  George 
Orfanoudls:  to  tb*  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana 
3  J  Res.  112.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
a  Joseph  Ktigen*  Bansdell  Memorial  Award 
and  a  Joaeph  J.  Klnyoun  DUtlnguished  Re- 
search Award;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfar*. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PRESIDENTIAL  COMMISSION  ON 
POPULATION 

Mr  CLARK  'for  himself  and  Mr. 
Oruening)  submitted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution <S.  Con  Res  56  •  relative  to  popu- 
lation growth  and  requesting  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Presidential  Commission  on 
Population,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Clark,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
headinjj  ' 

RESOLUTION 
FLORENCE  ANN  SEYMOUR 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res  186)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Flor- 
ence Ann  Seymour:  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under  the 
heading^  "Reports  of  Committees."" 


BIG  HORN  CANYON  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  I  Mr 
MANsniLDl.  my  colleague;  the  Senators 
from  Wycrming  (Mr.  McGek  and  Mr 
SIMPSON),  and  myself.  I  introduce  a  bill 
to  create  a  Big  Horn  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area 

The  proposed  area  has  outstanding 
scenic  and  recreation  value  It  is  located 
along  the  Big  Horn  River,  straddling  the 
Montana-Wyoming  border,  about  110 
miles  east  of  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

The  river  at  that  point  runs  through 
the  Big  Horn  Canyon,  which  is  a  narrow 
precipitous  gorge  extending  some  47 
miles  It  is  a  spectacularly  beautiful 
canyon  with  walls  rising  from  800  to 
2.200  feet  above  the  river  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  is  now  constructmg  the 
Yellowtall  Dam.  near  the  north  end  of 
the  canyon  The  prunary  purposes  of 
the  dam  are  to  supply  hydroelectric  pow- 
er and  provide  flood  control,  downstream 
irrigation  releases,  sedimentation  stor- 
aige.  fish  and  wildlife  conservation,  and 
recreation.  Scheduled  for  completion  in 
1966.  the  dam  will  create  a  reservoir  71 
miles  long  with  a  shoreline  of  195  miles 

Our  bill  will  set  aside  63,287  acre.s  as 
a  national  recreation  area,  primarily  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  canyon  Withm 
this  area  29.216  acres  are  being  acquired 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  dam 
and  reservoir  purposes  Of  the  re- 
mainder. 26.394  acres  are  in  Uie  Fed- 
eral land  reserve,  719  acres  are  State- 
owned,  and  6.418  acres  are  privately 
owned.  The  State-owned  acres  all  lie 
within  MonUna.  of  the  private  owner- 
ship, 4.560  acres  are  in  Munlana.  1.858  in 
Wyoming. 

Boundaries  of  the  proposed  recre- 
ation area  have  been  carefully  drawn  to 
avoid  Including  private  lands  not  abso- 
lutely necessary      I  .should  also  empha- 


size that  the  proposal  does  not  include 
any  lands  owned  by  the  Crow  Indian 
Tribe  of  Montana.  The  Crow  Reserva- 
tion will  border  about  two-thirds  of  the 
Yellowtall  Reservoir.  The  addition  of 
certain  of  these  Indian  lands  would 
greatly  enhance  the  recreation  area,  but 
they  will  not  be  Included  without  the 
consent  of  the  tribe.  Discussions  are 
underway  with  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  the  initial  reaction  of  the  Crow- 
council  appears  favorable.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  a  mutually  acceptable  solution 
benefiting  both  the  Indians  and  the 
public  will  soon  be  reached. 

In  addition  to  acquiring  the  necessary 
private  and  State  lands,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  will  be  authorized  to  co- 
ordinate administration  of  the  recre- 
ation area  with  the  other  purposes  of 
the  Yellowtall  Reservoir  project  and  to 
regulate  hunting  and  fishing  on  lands 
and  waters  under  his  jurisdiction  within 
the  area,  in  accordance  with  the  appro- 
priate laws  of  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  our  proposal  for  a  Big 
Horn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area 
IS  based  on  an  extensive  feasibility  study 
conducted  by  the  National  Park  Service 
m  1961-62  And  we  believe  our  proposal 
meets  the  criteria  drawn  up  by  President 
Kennedy's  Recreation  Advisory  Council. 
I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  review  the 
main  features  of  the  Big  Horn  proposal 
in  light  of  the  council's  recommenda- 
tions for  national  i-ecreatlon  areas. 

First  National  recreation  areas 
.should  include  at  least  20.000  acres  of 
land  and  water  surface.  The  Big  Horn 
area  will  embrace  63.287  acres. 

Second.  Areas  should  have  a  high  car- 
rying capacity  and  should  have  inter- 
sUte  patronage.  The  Park  Service  esti- 
mates that  regional  use  of  the  area  will 
amount  to  about  154,000  visitor-days  an- 
nually by  1970  when  initial  recreation 
developments  are  expected  to  be  In 
operation.  An  additional  406.000  visi- 
tor-days are  attributed  to  visitors  from 
beyond  the  local  zone.  Depending  on 
future  road  construction,  the  area  might 
be  on  a  main  east-west  tourist  route 
taking  in  the  Custer  Battlefield  and 
Yellowstone  Park. 

Third.  Areas  should  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  development  by  the  States,  and 
should  be  Impossible  without  Federal  in- 
volvement. Both  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming have  indicated  that  the  Big  Horn 
project  will  be  more  than  they  could 
handle  Federal  participation  will  not. 
however,  preclude  the  involvement  of 
State  fish  and  game  agencies  in  regula- 
tion matters. 

Fourth.  Areas  should  be  no  more  than 
250  miles  from  urban  population  cen- 
ters Billings,  a  city  of  63.000.  Is  about 
100  miles  from  the  area  by  present 
rouU-s  There  is  a  population  of  178,608 
within  lOO-mile  radius  of  either  end  of 
the  Yellowtall  Reservoir. 

Fifth.  There  should  be  no  duplication 
of  programs  within  a  region.  South- 
central  and  southeastern  Montana  have 
few  large  bodies  of  water  The  same  is 
true  of  upper  Wyoming. 

Sixth.  Outdoor  recreation  should  be 
the  main  purpose  of  recreation  areas 
At   this  point,   Mr.   President.   I   should 
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like  to  detail  the  outstanding  recreation- 
al opportunities  afforded  by  the  Big 
Horn  proposal. 

Starting  at  the  north  end  of  the  area 
there  will  be  a  major  development  at 
Yellowtall  Dam.  This  will  include  the 
visitor  center,  administrative  headquar- 
ters, the  dam  overlook  and  scenic  drive, 
boat  excursion  facilities,  campgrounds, 
picnic  areas  and  lodging  and  eating  fa- 
cilities. The  historic  Old  Fort  Smith 
location  will  be  preserved.  Just  above 
the  dam,  in  the  afterbay  area,  excellent 
fishing  is  predicted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Going  southward  up  the  canyon,  a 
minor  development  will  be  at  the  Dry 
Head  area  on  the  west.  Camp  and  pic- 
nic grounds  will  be  accessible  only  to 
boat  travelers. 

Next  on  the  west  side  of  the  canyon 
will  be  Barrys  Landing,  a  major  devel- 
opment with  boat  launching  facilities, 
lodging  and  eating  places,  camp  and  pic- 
nic groimds.  The  Devils  Canyon  Over- 
look, the  next  area,  will  involve  only 
minor  development. 

The  last  major  development  will  be 
at  Horseshoe  Bend,  a  location  outside 
the  canyon  where  the  reservoir  will  be 
wider  and  shallower.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  facilities,  there  will  be  a  swimming 
beach  here.  A  minor  development  at 
Kane  Bridge  on  the  east  side  of  the  res- 
ervoir completes  the  plan. 

These  facilities  will  make  possible 
sightseeing  boat  trips,  pleasure  boat- 
ing, camping,  hiking,  horseback  riding, 
pack  trips,  swimming,  fishing,  and  pos- 
sibility winter  sports.  Boaters  will  have 
a  total  of  70  river  miles  and  12,000  sur- 
face acres  of  water  for  use. 

The  Park  Service  estimates  that  basic 
acquisition  and  development  cost  to  the 
Government  will  be  about  $7.7  million. 
When  full  recreation  use  is  reached,  the 
Park  Service  says  the  Government  can 
expect  annual  monetary  benefits  of 
$1,011,600,  and  this,  they  say,  is  a  con- 
servative estimate. 

Beyond  the  basic  developments  in- 
stalled by  the  Park  Service,  private  con- 
cessions will  be  encouraged.  There  is  a 
need  for  a  variety  of  lodges,  cabins, 
trailer  villages,  and  eating  facilities. 
The  Crow  Indian  Tribe  can  develop 
many  beneficial  and  profitable  con- 
cessions. 

Mr.  President,  the  Recreation  Advis- 
ory Council  also  has  a  number  of  sec- 
ondary criteria,  which  are  largely  met 
by  the  Big  Horn  project.  There  are 
some  problems,  no  doubt.  Access  to  the 
area,  for  instance,  will  not  be  all  that 
some  might  wish  immediately. 

There  Is  little  problem  with  primary 
access.  Both  U.S.  Highway  87  on  the 
north  and  Wyoming  State  Highway  14, 
on  the  south,  are  heavily  used  by  vaca- 
tion travelers.  Once  in  the  canyon  area, 
however,  the  steep  and  rugged  terrain 
puts  some  limitations  on  access.  The 
development  plan  for  the  recreation  area 
calls  for  major  improvements  of  a  dirt 
road  which  runs  along  the  west  side 
of  the  canyon.  From  this  road  spurs 
would  lead  into  the  canyon  area  at  half 
a  dozen  places.  Deep  and  long  tributary 
canyons  make  road  access  on  the  east 
bank   virtually   impossible.    There  will. 


however,  be  access  by  boat  if  the  Crow 
Indians  join  in  the  recreation  area. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  to  create  a  Big 
Horn  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area 
is  a  worthy  proposal.  It  has  strong  sup- 
port from  the  people  of  Montana  and 
Wyoming.  Conserving  some  of  our  still 
unspoiled  terrain  for  recreation  use  by 
this  and  succeeding  generations  is  part 
of  a  wise  and  farsighted  policy  of  land 
use.  There  are  few  areas  which  can 
match  the  Big  Horn  Canyon  for  provid- 
ing so  many  benefits  so  easily  and  so 
inexpensively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOTTYE  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2048)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Big  Horn  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Metcalf  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  wish  to  concur  in 
the  rwnarks  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  and  In  his  state- 
ment that  he  and  the  Senators  from 
Wyoming,  as  well  as  the  majority  leader, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana,  are 
very  much  in  accord  in  regard  to  this 
bill. 

The  area  Involved  is  supremely  beau- 
tiful, and  extends  into  the  high  moun- 
tain country,  where,  as  numerous  writers 
state,  the  canary  birds  sing  bass,  and 
where  all  nature  constantly  impresses 
the  eye  with  its  glories. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.   I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  join  my 
distinguished  colleagues  [Mr.  Metcalf], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McOul,  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  in  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill.  We  think  it  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try; and  we  hope  most  sincerely  that  the 
appropriate  committee  will  give  the  bill 
the  consideration  It  deserves,  and  that 
Congress  will  agree  with  the  views  of  the 
four  Senators  from  these  two  great 
States. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  GIFTS  AND  BE- 
QUESTS BY  SECRETARY  OF  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  accept  gifts  and  bequests 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce requesting  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2049)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  accept  gifts 
axKl  bequests  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Department  of   Commerce,   introduced 


by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnu- 
son is  as  follows: 

The  Sxcrktabt  or  CoMifntcE, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  PREsmENT:  There  are  enclosed 
four  copies  of  a  draft  bUl  "To  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  accept  gifts  and 
bequests  for  the  purposes  of  the  Department 
of  Conrunerce"  and  four  copies  of  a  state- 
ment of  purpose  and  need  In  support 
thereof. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program,  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LxTTHEB  H.  Hodges, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 
(Enclosures.) 


Statement  or  Pxtkpose  and  Need 

The  purjKtee  of  this  legislation  Is  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  accept 
gifts  and  bequests  for  use  In  furtherance  of 
the  work  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  specific  au- 
thorizing legislation  is  required,  since  the 
Comptroller  General  has  ruled  that  agencies 
may  not  accept  gifts  and  bequests  for  assist- 
ing them  in  c&TTying  out  governmental  func- 
tions In  the  absence  of  such  specific  author- 
ization (36  Comp.  Gen.  268) . 

A  number  of  executive  agencies  now  have 
statutory  authority  to  accept  gifts  and  be- 
quests on  a  departmentwide  basis.  These 
Include  State  Department  (22  U.S.C.  809), 
General  Services  Administration  (40  n.S.C. 
298a),  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (42  U.8.C.  2473(b)  (4)  ),  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  (49  TJ.8.C.  1344(c)),  the 
Post  Office  Department  (40  U.S.C.  298a),  the 
Peace  Corps  (22  n£.C.  2509).  In  addition, 
50  U.S.C.  1151,  authorizes  acceptance  of  gifts 
for  defense  purposes  by  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration or  Treasury  Department,  and 
50  U.S.C.  1161  authorizes  acceptance  of  gifts 
to  reduce  the  public  debt  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  However,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  presently  has  authority  to  accept 
gifts  only  on  behalf  of  selected  units  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  I.e.,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  (15  n.S.C.  278a) ,  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  (38  UJS.C.  883g)  and 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  (46  U.S.C. 
1126(g)). 

The  US.  Travel  Service,  Department  of 
Commerce,  has  recently  been  offered  as  a  gift 
a  number  of  travel  movie  fUms  which  It  de- 
sires to  accept  for  showing  abroad,  to  stim- 
ulate interest  on  the  part  of  foreign  viewers 
in  visiting  the  United  States.  Authorizing 
legislation  Is  necessary  If  this  gift  Is  to  be 
accepted.  However,  in  view  of  the  evident 
undeslrabiUty  of  seeking  such  authorizing 
legislation  piecemeal  whenever  the  need 
arises,  and  In  view  of  the  broad  authoriza- 
tions previously  granted  to  other  agencies, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  seek  departmentwide 
authorization  which  would  empower  the 
Secretary  to  accept  glfu  for  the  use  of  any 
part  of  the  Department. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  POWER 
ACT  RELATING  TO  INTERCON- 
NECTION OF  ELECTRIC  FACILI- 
TIES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  302(b)  of 
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the  Pederal  Pow«r  Act  so  u  to  give  the 
CommlaBlon  Mithortty  to  direct  the  inter- 
connecUon  of  electric  facilities.  I  aak 
unanimous  oonaent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RscoRD  a  letter  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Pederal  Power  Commliwlon,  re- 
questing the  proposed  legislation 

The  PRESIDINa  OPTICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Rscord 

The  bin  (S.  9050)  to  amend  section 
202(b>  of  the  Pederal  Power  Act  with 
respect  to  the  intereonnectk>n  of  electric 
facilities.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Magitttson. 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Cammerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr  M.KCttvsov 
IS  as  follows : 


PtOEBAL  fUWBB  COMMISSION. 

WasMnifton.D.C..  August  1    1963 
Hon  LrnoM  B.  JoHvaoM. 
Prestdent  of  the  Smmt*. 
Waihington.  DC. 

Ocas  Mb.  PmzsxDSifT:  I  transmit  herewith 
for  th«  oonslderaUoB  at  tb«  appropriate 
comxnitt**  ao  ooptos  of  a  draTt  bill  to  am«ii<l 
a«cUoa  aoa<b)  of  the  PwteraJ  Power  Act  ao 
aa  to  glT*  the  OammlMloa  autbority  to  di- 
rect the  interconntttcm  ot  elacUlc  facllltl«a 
not  ooiy  upon  appUcatlon  as  now  provided 
la  the  ■ubsectlon  but  also  on  Its  own  motion 

Undar  the  aubaactton.  the  Commlaalon 
(subject  to  aeveral  provlalons  to  insure  that 
Interconnection  wUi  not  loapair  a  utility's 
ability  to  Mnre  Ita  •zlstlxxg  customers  and 
maintain  Its  flnanctel  Integrity)  may  direct 
a  public  utility  to  aata bllsh  physical  con- 
nection of  its  tranamlsaion  facllltlea  with  the 
facilities  of  one  or  mor*  other  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  tranamiaaion  or  sale  of  electric 
energy  and  to  sell  to  or  exchange  enertor  with 
such  persons.  However,  the  Commlsalon 
can  act  only  upon  application  of  a  State 
conunisalon  or  a  paraon  engaged  in  the 
transmission  or  aaia  ot  energy. 

The  aubaectlon  tbus  provides  a  remedy 
to  prevent  or  raltor*  a  altuation  In  which, 
for  any  reason.  Um  public  interest  requires 
such  InterconnectlOB  and  sale  or  excliange 
ol  energy.  Btit  tba  relief  cannot  be  given  by 
the  Commission  unlesi  applicaUon  be  made 
to  It  Our  proposal.  If  enacted,  would  per- 
mit tlie  Commlaston  to  take  the  InttiaUve 
where  It  bellevaa  Um  public  would  be  bene- 
fited by  ordering  etieii  Interconnection. 

That  would  be  the  only  effect  of  the 
amendment.  Tlie  prorlalons  for  notice  and 
opportunity  for  heerlnc  remain  unchanged. 
OUatT  standards  of  the  subsection  likewise 
remain  the  aame.  Thus  the  Commission 
must  find  that  no  undue  burden  will  be 
placed  upon  the  pubUe  utility  affected.  Nor 
may  It  oompel  the  enlargament  of  generating 
facllltlea  or  compel  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
energy  when  to  do  ao  would  Impair  the 
utility's  ability  to  render  adequate  service 
to  Its  ciistomers. 

We  believe  that  the  ability  to  grant  relief 
In  a  situation  which  comes  to  our  attention 
but  which  might  not  otherwise  be  applied 
for  is  clearly  in  the  public  Interest  Not  only 
will  there  be  altuatlone  where  the  Commis- 
sion will  have  Information  not  available  to 
any  person  within  a  elaaa  who  could  apply 
under  the  existing  law,  hut  there  may  well 
be  situations  where  Interconnection  would 
serve  the  broader  public  Interest,  but  where 
neither  of  the  potential  parties  to  such  In- 
terconnection will  feel  It  to  be  in  their 
private  Intereats  to  make  application  to  the 
Commission.  We  therefore  urge  that  this 
additional  authority  be  afforded  the  Com- 
mission. 

Sincerely, 

C    SWIDLKX. 


AMENDMENT  OP  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OP  1934.  TO  EXTEND  PERIOD 
DURING  WHICH  THE  FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 
MAY  SUSPEND  PROPOSED  TARIFF 
SCHEDULES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  Prt^ident.  by 
request.  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  .section  204  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1834.  In  or- 
der to  extend  the  period  during  which 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion may  suspend  propo-sod  tariff  sched- 
ules and  to  place  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  carriers  to  justify  all  new  or  revised 
tariff  schedules.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
.sion.  requesting  the  proposed  legislation, 
together  with  an  explanation  of  the  pro- 
posed amendmenti,,  be  printed  in  Uie 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFT^CER,  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  explanation  will  be  printed  in 
the  RccORO. 

The  bill  iS.  2051  >  to  amend  section  204 
of  the  Communication.s  Act  of  1934.  in 
order  to  extend  the  period  dunng  which 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion may  suspend  proposed  tariff  sched- 
ules and  to  place  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  carriers  to  Justify  all  new  or  revi.sed 
tariff  schedules,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnitson.  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  explanation  presented 
by  Mr.  Macnuson  are  as  follows 

Pkdkxai.  Commuwicatiomb  Commission 

Wa.ihtngton.  D  C    Julf  20.  19€3 
The  Vies  PaxaioDfT. 
U  S   Senate.  Wajfitngton   D  C 

OxAa  Ma.  Vice  Pkxsxokkt  The  Coixuul&&ion 
has  adopted  as  a  part  of  its  leglsldttire  pro- 
gram for  the  88th  Congress  a  proptjsal  ti3 
amend  section  304  of  the  Communications 
Act.  to  extend  from  3  months  to  0  months 
the  period  for  which  the  Commission  may 
suspend  proposed  tariff  schedules  and  place 
the  Ijurden  of  proof  on  the  carrier  to  Justify 
all  new  or  revised  Uu-lff  scliedules  (47  U.ij  C. 
204). 

The  Commission's  draft  bill  to  accompll.sh 
the  foregoing  objective  was  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  Its  conslderatl<in 
We  have  now  been  advised  by  that  Bureau 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra- 
tion's program  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  the  draft  bill  to  Uie 
Congress  for  Its  consideration  Accordingly, 
there  are  enclosed  six  copies  of  our  draft  bill 
and  explanatory  statement  on  this  subject 

The  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
proposed  amendment  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. The  Commission  would  be  happy  to 
furnish  any  additional  Information  that  may 
be  desired  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  commit- 
tee to  which  this  proposal  is  referred 
Yours  sincerely. 

E.  WUXIAM  Henxt, 

Chairman 

ExpuuTATiOK  or  Paopoaxo  Amxkomknts  to 
Section  204  of  thb  Commukicattows  Act 
or  1934.  AS  AMKmm) 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
recommends  to  the  Congress  the  considera- 
tion of  legislation  to  amend  Section  204  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  two  matters: 

1.  To  eitend  from  S  months  to  9  months 
the  period  for  which  the  Commlsalon  may 
rospend  proposed  tarlC  schedules;  and 


2  To  place  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
carrier  to  Justify  all  new  or  revised  tariff 
Schedules  rather  than  Just  those  involving 
Increased  charges. 

With  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  sus- 
pension period  for  tariffs,  the  amendment  is 
recommended  Isecause  It  is  generally  Im- 
ponslble  to  complete  a  hearing  and  decision 
on  tariff  schedules  under  the  present  time 
Intervals  Involved  in  the  various  procedural 
steps  required  by  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  and  Implementation  In  the  Com- 
inliuilon  s  rules  Under  the  Administrative 
Proi-edure  Act.  the  Commission  is  required 
to  give  reaa«")nable  notice  {generally  Inter- 
preted administratively  as  30  da>-s)  of  the 
tune  and  place  for  hearing  Following  the 
cloAe  of  hearing  and  prior  to  Issuance  of  an 
Initial  decision,  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  requires  that  parties  be  given  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  file  exceptions  to 
Initial  fact  and  conclusions  or  reasonable 
(■pporiunlty  to  file  exceptions  to  an  initial 
decision  The  Commission's  rules  provide  a 
30-day  period  for  the  filing  of  pnjpoeed  flnd- 
iiiKS  at  fact  and  conclusion  aft«r  the  close 
of  the  record  (which  is  often  Inadequate  and 
must  be  extended);  and  a  30-day  period  for 
tiie  filing  of  exceptions  to  an  initial  decision 
(Which  Is  alst)  often  extended  at  the  request 
of  the  parties)  Considering  the  time  re- 
quired to  hold  the  hearing  Itself  and  to  pre- 
(>are  the  Initial  and  final  decisions.  It  is 
readily  apparent  that  the  present  statutory 
.luspenslon  period  of  3  months  la  now  an 
inadequate  length  of  time  in  which  to  reach 
II  determination  on  a  tariff  In   Issue. 

Three  major  tariffs  filed  by  A  T  AT  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1961  requiring  Commis- 
sion determination  of  tariff  Issues  illustrate 
the  difficulty  In  certain  cases  nf  rendering  an 
Initial  decision,  much  less  a  final  one.  within 
the  S-month  period  presently  provided  in 
s4^ctlon  204  for  tariff  suspensions 

For  exaniple.  In  dix;ket  No  14251.  a  tariff 
was  filed  providing  for  volume  private  line 
nites  (Telepak).  A  notice  of  hearing  was 
Issued  on  September  7.  1961,  and  the  tariff 
was  suspended  to  December  8.  1961.  Al- 
th<iugh  more  than  a  year  has  expired  since 
the  suspension  of  the  tariff,  the  Conimission. 
t>ecause  of  the  various  procedural  steps  re- 
quired by  law,  has  been  urutble  thus  far  to 
render  an  Initial  decision. 

In  docket  No.  14164  a  development  tariff 
was  filed  that  will  provide  a  wide  area  data 
service  (WADS) .  On  June  7,  1961,  the  Com- 
mission ordered  the  tariff  suspended  until 
September  8.  1961.  Again,  more  than  a  year 
has  passed  since  susijension  of  the  tariff, 
(.'ompiiance  with  procedural  requirements  of 
law  has  not  permitted  the  Commission  thus 
far  to  render  an  initial  decision 

Finally.  In  docket  No.  13914,  a  tariff  waa 
filed  on  December  16.  1960,  providing  for 
wide  area  telephone  service  (WATS),  and  It 
became  effective  January  15.  1961.  Although 
the  Commlsalon  denied  siispenslon  requests 
In  January  of  1961.  more  than  1  year  has 
elapsed  since  this  denial.  Compliance  with 
procedural  requirements  has  also  delayed 
the  ls.suance  of  an  initial  decision 

Even  though  the  Commission  has  always 
attempted  to  complete  tariff  hearings  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  In  the  future.  It  Is  apparent  from  the 
foregoing  examples  that  the  Commlsalon 
needs  the  flexibility  its  legislative  proposal 
will  give  it  in  dealing  with  the  more  complex 
and  lengthy  cases  where  a  3-month  suspen- 
sion period  allowed  under  present  law  has 
proven  to  be  Inadequate. 

Other  Federal  regulatory  bodies  dealing 
with  utilities  or  carriers  have  suspension  pe- 
riods ranging  from  5  to  7  months.  The 
Natural  Gas  Act  '  and  the  Federal  Power  Act  • 
provide  for  suspension  periods  of  5  months. 


15  U«C.  717(c). 
18  use  824(d). 
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The  Civil  Aeronautics  Act*  provides  for  a 
90-day  Kuspenalon  period  with  an  additional 
period  of  90  days  If  the  proceeding  has  not 
been  concluded.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,'  on  which  this  part  of  the  Commiinlca- 
tlons  Act  is  based,  provides  for  a  7-month 
suspension  period. 

Some  States  provide  for  a  suspension  pe- 
riod of  4  months  which  may  be  extended  for 
periods  not  to  exceed  6  months.*  In  addi- 
tion, some  other  States  provide  for  suspen- 
sion periods  of  9  months  or  longer.  For  ex- 
ample, Rhode  Island  has  a  9-month  suspen- 
sion period;  •  Washington,  10  months;  "> 
North  Dakota.  11  months;  ■  and  New  Hamp- 
shire has  a  12-month  suspension  period.* 

The  present  wording  of  section  304  places 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  carrier  In  the  case 
of  increased  charges,  but  is  silent  with  re- 
spect to  tariff  proposals  not  involving  an  in- 
crease. However,  It  Is  clear  that  new  tariff 
lUtngs  may  be  unlawful  even  though  they  do 
not  involve  Increased  charges;  for  example, 
they  may  create  unlawful  discriminations. 
In  any  case,  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  Jua- 
tlfication  for  any  tariff  proposals  are  pecu- 
liarly within  the  knowledge  of  the  carriers 
proposing  them.  Therefore.  If  the  Commis- 
sion Is  to  effectively  regulate  the  carriers,  then 
the  carriers  must  have  the  burden  of  proof  in. 
all  cases  involving  new  tariff  proposals.  In 
this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  a 
similar  provision  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  from  which  our  provision  was  taken, 
had  been  construed  to  impose  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  carrier  only  in  the  case  of  In- 
creased rates  [Anchor  Coal  Co.  v.  U.S.,  25  F. 
2d  462  ( 1928)  ) .  In  1940,  the  Interstote  Com- 
merce Act  was  amended  to  place  the  burden 
of  proof  on  the  carrier  in  any  hearing  In- 
volving a  change  in  a  rate,  fare,  charge,  or 
classification,  or  in  a  rule,  regulation,  or 
practice.      (49  U.8.C.   16(7).) 

The  Commission  acoordingly  urges  the 
amendment  of  section  204  to  extend  the  pe- 
riod for  which  the  Commission  may  suspend 
pro]3oeed  tariff  schedules  and  to  place  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  carrier  to  Justify  all 
new  or  revised  tariff  schedules  by  the  enact- 
ment of  this  proposed  legislation. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SUBSECTION  (b) 
OF  SECTION  310  OP  COMMX7NICA- 
TIONS  ACT  OP  1934 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce,  for  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  subsection  (b)  of  section  310 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat 
a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  re- 
questing the  proposed  legislation,  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  together  with  an 
explanation  of  the  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2052)  to  amend  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  310  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  in  order 


'49UJ3C.  1482(g). 

M9  UB.C.  18(7). 

■  California  Public  UtlliUes  Code  Annotat- 
ed, sec.  455;  Smlth-Hurd  DUnols  Annotated 
Statutes,  ch.  111%.  sec.  36;  IdcKlnney's  Con- 
solidated Laws  of  New  York  Annotated, 
book  47,  sec.  92. 

'  General  Laws  of  Rhode  Island,  vol.  3,  sec. 
39  3-11. 

'  Revised  Code,  Washington  Annotated, 
80  04.130. 

"  North  DakoU  Century  Code,  49.0IM)6. 

■New  Hampshire  Revised  Statutes,  vol.  3. 
378:6. 


to  give  the  Federal  Communications 
Coinmlssion  greater  flexibility  with  re- 
q;)ect  to  the  transfer  and  assignment  of 
construction  permits  and  licenses  for 
broadcast  stations,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Macnttson,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  explanation  presented 
by  Mr.  Magntjson  are  as  follows: 

Fkdikal  Communications  Commission. 

Washington,  DC.  June  27. 1963. 
The  Vic«  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dzaa  Ma.  Vice  President:  The  Commission 
has  adopted  as  part  of  its  legislative  program 
for  the  88th  Congress  a  proposal  to  amend 
section  310(b)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  give  the  Commission  greater  dis- 
cretion to  adopt  flexible  procedures  for  con- 
sidering how  the  public  Interest  will  best  be 
served  In  considering  applications  for  trans- 
fer or  assignment  of  a  construction  permit  or 
license  for  a  broadcast  station. 

The  Commission's  explanation  and  draft 
bill  to  accomplish  the  foregoing  objective 
were  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
tar  Its  consideration.  We  are  now  advised 
by  that  Bureau  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  the 
draft  bin  to  the  Congress  for  its  considera- 
tion. Accordingly,  there  are  enclosed  six 
copies  of  our  draft  bill  on  this  subject  and 
six  copies  of  an  explanatory  statement  with 
reference  thereto.  Commissioner  Bartley  has 
prepared  a  separate  statement,  six  copies  of 
which  are  also  enclosed. 

The  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
proposed  amendment  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. The  Oommlsslon  would  be  happy 
to  furnish  any  additional  information  that 
may  be  desired  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  which  this  proposal  is  referred. 
Totirs  sincerely, 

E.  William  Henrt. 

Chairman . 

Explanation    or    Proposed    Amendment    to 

SBCTION     310(b)      OF    THE    COMMITNICATIONS 

Act  op  1934,  as  Amended 

The  Commission  recommends  that  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  amending  section 
310(b)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  by  deleting  the  portion  of  the  last 
sentence  of  section  310(b)  following  the 
semicolon.  The  language  which  would  be 
deleted  reads  as  follows:  But  In  acting 
thereon  (i.e.,  on  an  application  for  assign- 
ment or  transfer  of  a  construction  permit  or 
license)  the  Commission  may  not  consider 
whether  the  public  interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity  might  be  served  by  the  transfer, 
aaalgnment,  or  disposal  of  the  permit  to  a 
person  other  than  the  proposed  transferee  or 
assignee." 

For  some  time  now,  the  Congress  and  the 
Oommlsslon  have  both  been  concerned  with 
problems  Involving  the  transfer  or  assign- 
ment of  station  licenses  or  construction  per- 
mits. A  number  of  steps  have  already  been 
taken  to  strengthen  the  Commission's  pro- 
cedures governing  transfers  and  assignments. 

The  former  House  Subcommittee  on  Legis- 
lative Oversight,  for  example,  held  extensive 
heartngs  during  1958  on  various  facets  of 
transfer  problems,  such  as  trafDcking  In  li- 
censes and  the  adverse  effects  on  the  public 
Interest  of  the  statutory  provision  quoted 
above.  Following  its  hearings,  the  Legisla- 
tive Oversight  Subcommittee  twice  formally 
recommended  the  repeal  of  the  language 
quoted  above.'  Legislation  to  Implement 
this  recommendation  first  appeared  as  a  part 


>H.  Rept.  No.  1258.  86th  Cong.,  ad  sees. 
( 1960) ,  pp.  9»-*0;  and  H.  Rept.  No.  271 1 ,  86th 
Cong.,  2d sess.  (1060),  p.  11. 


of  HJR.  11340,  86th  Congress,  Introduced  by 
Chairman  Harris  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  This 
bill  proposed  fairly  extensive  revisions  in 
section  310(b)  of  the  Communications  Act. 
HJl.  11340  died  with  the  86th  Congress,  but 
a  bill  containing  an  identical  proposal  to 
amend  section  310(b),  HJl.  1165,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  87th  Congress.  This  bill  died 
with  expiration  of  the  87th  Congress. 

Insofar  as  we  have  been  able  to  do  so  with- 
in the  framework  of  existing  law,  the  Com- 
mission has  also  taken  measures  to  correct 
abuses  in  the  transfer  area.  We  have  whole- 
heartedly supported  the  congressional  pro- 
posal to  implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  Legislative  Oversight  Subcommittee  re- 
garding necessary  amendments  to  section 
310(b) .  And,  independently  of  congressional 
action,  we  have  taken  steps  to  ccMrect  pos- 
sible abuses  in  this  area.  For  Instance,  fol- 
lowing a  study  of  trafficking  problems,  the 
Commission  adopted  a  new  broadcast  rule 
(effective  March  23,  1962)  pertaining  to  ap- 
plications for  the  voluntary  transfer  of  li- 
censes or  construction  permits  which  have 
l>een  held  for  less  than  3  years.  Under  the 
new  rule,  with  certain  exceptions  which  rec- 
ognize that  legfitlmate  changes  In  circtim- 
stances  may  create  hardships  necessitating 
the  sale  of  a  station,  a  hearing  is  required 
on  applications  for  voluntary  assignments  or 
transfers  of  AM,  FM,  or  TV  stations  which 
are  proposed  to  be  sold  within  3  years  of 
acquisition  thereof.  We  think  this  new  rule 
will  prove  highly  beneficial  in  discouraging 
trafficking  in  licenses. 

As  another  part  of  our  program  to 
strengthen  our  authority  to  deal  with  trans- 
fer problems,  the  Commission  is  here  propos- 
ing the  repeal  of  that  part  of  section  310(b) 
referred  to  above. 

The  language  to  be  repealed  was  added  as 
a  part  of  the  1952  amendments  to  the  Com- 
munications Act.  As  shown  by  the  legis- 
lative history,  the  main  purpose  of  this  lan- 
guage was  to  annul  the  Commission's  former 
Avco  procedure,  which,  It  will  be  recalled, 
provided  for  publicizing  transfer  applica- 
tions and  Inviting  new  applications  for  con- 
sideration on  a  comparative  basis.  (S.  Rept. 
No.  44,  accompanying  S.  668,  82d  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  p.  8.)  As  further  Indicated  by  the 
legislative  history,  the  Commission  had  al- 
ready abandoned  its  Avco  procedure  several 
months  before  enactment  of  this  amendment 
to  section  310(b).  (S.  Rept.  No.  44.  supra, 
P-  9.) 

Practical  experience  gained  from  operation 
under  this  fM-o vision  has  demonstrated  rather 
conclusively  that  the  effect  of  the  1952 
amendment  has  been  considerably  broader 
than  merely  to  bar  the  adoption  of  Avco 
procedures.  For,  under  the  clear  and  un- 
equivocal language  of  this  provision,  the 
Commission  Is  barred  from  giving  any  con- 
sideration to  other  possible  applicants  who 
may  be  Interested  In  applymg  lor  the  facility 
covered  by  a  license  or  construction  permit 
which  is  to  be  transferred. 

In  all  other  Instances  involving  licensing 
functions,  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  the  authority  to  choose  the  best 
qualified  applicant.  This  is  assured  chiefiy 
through  comparative  hearings,  which  serve 
the  public  Interest  by  permitting  the  selec- 
tion of  the  best  qualified  applicant.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  under  section  310(b), 
the  public  Interest,  convenience,  and  neces- 
sity is  still  the  standard  by  which  a  proposed 
transfer  must  be  Judged  before  it  can  be  ap- 
proved. But,  In  determining  where  the  pub- 
lic Interest  lies,  the  Commission  Is  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  present  language  of  section 
310(b)  from  considering  whether  someone 
other  than  the  proposed  transferee  may  be 
better  able  to  serve  the  public  mterest  In  the 
community  mvolved.  In  some  cases,  this 
means  that  a  person  with  minimal  qualifica- 
tions who  haa  actually  lost  a  comparative 
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rfttbar  than  ttaa 
be  a  broadcial 
he  ptauia  to  oaar.  ttia  public  tntcreat  may  be 
auboctflnAted  to  ttaa  private  Intereata  of  the 
tranafaror  and  tnaaferee. 

Thla  narrowtac  of  the  public  Intereet 
atMkdartt  to  ba  appUad  In  tranafer  caeea  la  In 
marked  oontraM  to  other  provuiona  of  the 
«-.on«"%unlfrf>ttirfit  ^^*  Thua.  aectlon  307  (d) 
llmlta  the  term  o(  a  Uoanoee  for  a  broadcaat 
■tatloa  to  8  yaara,  the  renewal  of  a  llcenae 
belnc  oondltloOMl  on  the  Cocninlulon's  tlnd- 
Inc  that  the  puMlc  Intereat  would  be  aerved; 
and  there  la  no  restriction  on  the  Conunts- 
•lon'a  public  Interest  determination  ■Imllar 
to  that  In  aectlon  SlO(b).  Section  300(a) 
authorUea  the  tasuanoe  of  llceoaes  of  con- 
struction permits  only  on  a  finding  that  the 
pubUo  intereet  will  be  aerved  thereby,  and 
again  with  no  auch  reatrlctlun  aa  In  sec- 
tion 310(a). 

The  repeal  of  the  preeent  limitation  on  our 
authority  In  tranafer  and  aaalgnment  pro- 
ceedings will  aerre  the  public  intereat  In  sev- 
eral  ways. 

Moat  ImportaBtly.  It  will  restore  to  the 
Commlaalon  the  discretion  It  had  In  tranafer 
proceedlnga  prior  to  the  1953  enactment  of 
the  present  language  of  aectlon  310(b). 
While  we  wlah  to  make  It  clear  that  the 
Commlaalon  would  not  regard  the  repeal  of 
thia  provision  aa  a  mandate  to  relnstltute 
the  former  AVCO  procedures  (which,  aa 
stated,  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Commis- 
sion before  the  enactment  of  the  1953  re- 
vision} .  nevertheless,  there  are  situations  in 
which  the  public  Intereat  might  better  be 
served  by  the  transfer  of  a  station  to  some- 
one other  than  the  transferee  proposed  by 
the  transferor.  Iliere  Is,  for  example,  the 
situation  where  It  is  proposed  to  transfer  a 
station  In  a  ccxnmunlty  which  enjuys  mul- 
tiple commercial  snrlce  but  which  has  no 
educational  aerrles  and  In  which  an  educa- 
tional group  would  be  willing  to  purchase 
the  station  for  educational  broadcasting  for 
roughly  the  sama  pries  offered  by  the  pro- 
posed transfers*.  At  a  very  minimum,  the 
Ccmmlaslon  shotild  have  the  authority  to 
consider  the  application  of  the  educational 
group  to  determine  whether  the  public  inter- 
est would  better  be  served  by  a  grant  to  the 
educational  group  rather  than  to  the  person 
selected  by  the  tranaferor.  Presently,  how- 
ever, even  the  bars  minimal  authority  to 
consider  competing  applications  Is  precluded 
by  secUon  SlO(b). 

There  may  also  be  other  unique  situations 
in  which  the  public  Interest  aspects  of  a  pro- 
posed transfer  woald  Justify  the  considera- 
tion of  a  transferee  other  than  the  one  pro- 
posed by  the  transferor.  Because  of  the 
multitude  of  possible  factual  situations,  we 
cannot  at  this  time  say  Just  what  those 
unique  situations  might  be.  We  stress,  how- 
ever, our  belief  that  such  situations  would 
b*  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  In  short. 
the  Commission  ahould  have  authority  to 
deal  with  particular  factual  situations  as  the 
public  interest — without  restriction  there- 
on— oiay  requlra.  Bepeal  of  this  provision 
would  accompUab  that  snd. 

Purther,  thla  aoMndment  would  also  con- 
form ths  public  Intsrsst  standard  of  section 
310(b)  to  the  statutory  scheme  Inherent  in 
other  sections  at  tbs  Communications  Act, 
thus  ellmlnatinf  ths  present  anomaly  of  re- 
quiring the  Commission  to  apply  a  different 
and  more  restrictive  standard  in  transfer 
cases  than  It  does  in  other  licensing  pro- 
ceedings. And  Snany,  repeal  of  this  provi- 
sion will  Implement  the  recommendations  of 
ths  former  Houss  Subcommittee  on  Legisla- 
tive Ovarslght,  which,  as  previously  noted. 


has   twles   recommended   the   repeal  of   this 
provision. 

In  light  of  thess  considerations  and  the 
general  agreement  on  the  need  for  repeal  of 
this  provision,  we  urge  thst  separate  legisla- 
tion be  Introduced  to  accomplish  thia  objec- 
tive. A  draft  bill  setUng  forth  the  propoeed 
changes  in  section  3i0(b)    Is  attached  - 


dTATEMtNT       or       COMMWSIONm       ROBCXT       T 

Bartlxy 

I  believe  the  proposed  amendment  of  sec- 
tion 310(b)  Is  desirable  as  far  h.s  It  f?i>es 
However,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  additional 
provisions  should  be  enacted  to  safeguard 
the  public  from  deroguiion  of  service  as  a 
result  of  the  buying  and  selling  of  broadcast, 
stations. 

The  amendment,  as  propt)a«d,  would 
merely  authorize  the  C<3immla«lon  to  consider 
assignments  and  transfers  of  broadcast  sta- 
tloua  to  persons  other  than  those  specified 
by  the  asaignor  or  transferor.  But  the  Com- 
mlaalon's  basic  consideration  Ln  each  sale 
Is  whether  the  person  who  Is  considered  can 
be  expected  to  bring  about  an  Improved 
broadcast  structure,  and.  thus,  whether  the 
public  Is  benefited  by  the  transaction.  If 
the  sale  will  not  effectuate  Improvement, 
how  can  It  be  held  Uj  be  Ln  the  public  In- 
terest, convenience  and  necessity? 

Thus,  I  favor  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment which  would.  (1)  require  a  finding  in 
all  requests  for  assignments  and  transfers 
of  broadcast  statloiis  (except  pro  forma  and 
Involuntary  cases)  that  the  tran.sactlon  could 
be  expected  to  bring  about  an  Improvement 
In  the  general  structure  of  broadcasting,  and 
i2i  provide  that  the  Commission  may  grant 
Its  consent,  without  hearing.  If  the  assignee 
or  transferee  meets  the  burden  of  establish- 
ing such  expectation  by  an  afflrmaUve  show- 
ing of  overall  superiority  to  the  assignor  or 
transferor  In  a  consideration  of  the  following 
public  Interest  areas:  (a)  licensee  respon- 
sibility, (b)  integration  of  ownership  and 
management,  (o  local  residence.  (d(  diver- 
sification of  control  of  mass  media,  (ei  fos- 
tering competition  among  broadcast  stations, 
(fi  participation  In  community  affairs,  ig) 
direct  supervision  of  the  station,  (h)  public 
service  responsibility,  (1)  and.  a  continuing 
awareness  of  and  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  8u^a  to  be  served.  Thus,  If  the  showing 
Is  meritorious  and  the  applicant  Is  qualified 
in  all  other  respects,  consent  oould  be  granted 
without  s  hearing.  Otherwise,  the  applica- 
tion would  be  designated  for  hearing  to 
determine,  on  the  basts  of  Issues  then  ob- 
taining, whether  consent  to  the  assignment 
or  transfer  would  serve  the  public  interest, 
convenience  and  necessity 

Accordingly,  I  urge  the  following  revision 
of  section  310(b)  of  the  Communications 
Act: 

DSArr    or    bu.l    phoposko    bt    commissioneb 

BASTLKT 

" \  bin   to  amend  subsection    ib)    of  section 
310  of   the   Communications   Act   of    1934. 
as  amended 
"Be  it   enacted   by   the  Senate  and   House 

of   Repreaentatxi'ea  of  the   United   States  of 


Atnerlca  in  Congrest  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  Bsctlon  310  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1094.  as  amended  (47  XJJB.C. 
310(bi  I .  is  amsxuled  to  reel  as  follows  (lan- 
guage to  be  added  la  in  Italics,  and  language 
to  be  deleted  Is  In  black  brackets)  : 

lb)    No    construction    permit    or    station 
license,   or   any   rights   thereunder,  shall   be 
transferred,   assigned  or  disposed  of  in  any 
manner,  voluntarily  or  Involuntarily,  directly 
i>r   Indirectly,    or   by    transfer   of   control   of 
any  corporation   holding  such  permit  or  li- 
cense, to  any  person  except  upon  application 
to  the  Commission  and  upon  finding  by  the 
Ckimmlssion    that    the   public    Interest,   con- 
venience,    and     necessity     will     be     served 
thereby      In  all  assignments  or  transfers  of 
broadcast  stations,  except  pro  forma  and  in- 
x'oluntary   cases,   this   finding   shall   include, 
but  not  be  limited  to.  an  affirmative  deter- 
mination that  the  transaction  could  be  ex- 
pected  to   bring  about  an   improvement   in 
the  gerveral  structure  of  broadcasting.     The 
Commission  may  grant  its  consent,  without 
hearing,  if  the  assignee  or  transferee  meets 
the  burden  of  establishing  such  expectation 
by  an  affirmative  shotting  of  overall  superior- 
ity  to  the  asstgrujr  or  transferor  in  a  con- 
suieration  of   the   following   public  interest 
areas:    (a)     licensee    resporusibility .    (b)     in- 
tegration of  ownership  and  management ,  (c) 
lot^al  residence,  (d)  dtv^rsi/lootion  of  control 
of    mass    media,    {e)    fostering    competition 
among  broadcast  stations,   if)    participation 
in  community  affairs.  (?)   direct  supervision 
of    the   station,    (h)    public   service   respon- 
sibility, and    (t)    a   continuing  awareness  of 
and  attentum   to  the  needs  of  the  area  to 
be  served.     If  such  affirmative  determination 
cannot    be   made    from    the   showing   in    the 
application,  if  shall  be  designated  for  hear- 
ing pursuant  to  section  309{e)   to  determine, 
on   the    basis   of   the   issues   then  obtaining, 
whether  consent  to  the  assignment  or  frans- 
fer  would  be  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest, convenience,  and  necessity.    Any  such 
application   shall    be   disposed   of    as   if    the 
proposed   transferee   or   assignee   were   mak- 
ing  application    under   section    308    for   the 
permit  or  llcenae  in  question,  [but  In  acting 
thereon    the   Commission   may   not  consider 
whether    the    public    Interest,    convenience. 
and  necessity  might  be  served  by  the  trans- 
fer,   assigrunent,   or   disposal   of   the   permit 
or   license   to  a   person  other  than   the  pro- 
pi.>sed  transferee  or  assignee!  " 


*  The  Commission  believes  that  It  Is  un- 
necessary to  delete  the  last  sentence  In  its 
entirety,  and  that  the  portion  which  would 
be  left  simply  specifies  the  processing  pro- 
cedures for  the  Commission  In  the  transfer 
situation  (e.g.,  as  to  obtaining  information 
on  citizenship,  character,  and  financial,  tech- 
nical and  legal  qualifications  of  ths  trans- 
feree or  assignee  (see  sees  308  fa)  and  (b)  ) . 
The  remaining  portion  would  not.  In  and  of 
itself,  give  any  person  the  right  to  file  a 
competing  application  and  obtain  a  com- 
parative heswlng  with  the  transferee  or  as- 
signee. As  stated,  whether  or  not  such  a 
competing  application  oould  be  filed  would 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Commission 
under  the  public  Interest  standard). 
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RIGHTS-OP- WAY  FOR  CANALS  AND 
DITCHES  ON  FEDERAL  RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECTS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Burdick.  Emcl*. 
and  McGee,  I  introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  bill  "to  provide  for  Uic 
acquisition  of  rights-of-way  for  canals 
and  ditches." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire 
by  purchase  or  eminent  domain  pro- 
ceedings rights-of-way  for  canals  and 
ditches  on  Federal  reclamation  projects 
without  regard  to  the  act  of  August  30. 
1890 

At  the  present  time,  the  Secretary  is 
permitted  to  make  reasonable  payments 
for  rights-of-way  or  severance  damages 
on  lands  for  which  title  was  obtained 
prior  to  the  August  30.  1890,  enactment. 
On  all  lands  west  of  the  100th  meridian 
which  were  patented  after  that  date, 
he  is  not  permitted  to  make  any  pay- 
ments but  is  required  to  take  whatever 
is  needed  for  rights-of-way  without  com- 
pensation to  the  owner.  In  the  conatnic- 
tion  of  large  reclamation  distribution 
systemfl,  rights-of-way  for  canals  fre- 


quently require  a  strip  of  land  orer  1,000 
feet  wide.  I  do  not  believe  tbmt  acqolsl- 
tions  of  this  size  were  anticipated  In 
1890. 

Enactment  of  this  bin  would  permit 
the  Secretary  to  make  just  payment  for 
lan(±s  taken,  irrespective  of  the  location 
of  the  lands  or  tbe  date  of  patent. 

Mr.  President,  because  this  proNem 
i.s  present  in  many  of  the  Western  States. 
I  request  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table 
for  1  week  so  tiiat  other  western  Sen- 
ators who  are  Interested  may  join  in  the 
sponsorship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Wll 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  table,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  3053)  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition  of  rights-of-way  for  canals 
and  ditches.  Introduced  by  B4r.  Bible  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT, RAIUIOAD  RETIRE- 
MENT TAX.  AND  RAIUIOAD  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT   INSURANCE   ACTS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bin 
to  timend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937.  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax 
Act,  the  Railroad  Unemi^jrment  Insur- 
ance Act.  and  the  Temporary  Extended 
Railroad  Unemplosmient  Insurance 
Benefits  Act  of  1961  to  Increase  the 
creditable  and  taxable  compensation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  improve  and 
.•strengthen  the  financial  condition  of  the 
railroad  retirement  system  and  the  rail- 
road  unemployment  insurance  system. 

T^e  railroad  retirement  system  has  an 
actuarial  deficit  of  $77  milUon  a  year  or 
1.79  percent  of  taxable  payroIL  The 
railroad  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tem has  had  to  borrow  funds  from  the 
railroad  retirement  account,  under  au- 
thority provided  by  law,  for  the  payment 
of  benefits  under  the  Railroad  Uhem- 
ployment  Insurance  Act,  with  the  result 
that  it  now  owes  the  railroad  retire- 
ment account  more  than  $300  miTiinn ,  it 
is  thus  apparent  therefore  that  the 
financial  conditions  of  these  two  systems 
must  be  impyroved  without  delay.  There 
is  no  prospect  of  an  adequate  trnproTe- 
ment  in  the  financial  condition  of  either 
system  without  immediate  legislative 
action. 

In  order  to  accomplish  such  improve- 
ment for  the  railroad  retirement  system, 
the  bill  would: 

First  Increase  the  limit  on  taxable 
and  creditable  compensation  with  re- 
spect to  the  railroad  retirement  sjralem 
from  $400  to  $450  a  month  for  each 
employee; 

Second.  Revise  the  provisions  of  ttie 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  in  regard  to 
the  crediting  of  military  service,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  would  be  to  remove  the 
basis  for  objections  by  the  Government 
for  approprlatlMis  of  about  $100  mUUon 
now  due  the  railroad  retirement  system 
for  credits  for  military  service  rendered 
In  the  past: 


Third.  Retain  as  a  minimimi  guaran- 
tee the  present  3  percent  interest  rate  on 
speelal  obligations  issued  to  the  railroad 
retirement  account  and  provide  a  new 
formula  for  determining  the  into'est 
rates  on  such  special  obligations.  This 
formula  would  provide  a  yl^d  in  line 
with  current  market  yields  <«  market- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States 
which  do  not  mature  before  3  years.  In 
addition,  the  bill  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  convert,  upon 
the  enactment  of  the  bill,  the  present  3 
percent  special  obligations  into  special 
obl^atlons  bearing  Interest  rates  deter- 
mined under  the  new  formula. 

The  increase  in  ttie  maximum  coth- 
pensatlon  base  from  $400  to  $450  a 
month  would  net  the  railroad  retire- 
ment account  about  $31  million  a  year 
on  a  level  basis.  The  additional  revenue 
would  amount  to  about  $71  million  a 
year  m  a  level  basis  aixi  the  cost  of  ad- 
ditional benefits  resulting  from  such  in- 
crease in  the  oxnpensation  base  would 
be  about  $40  million  a  year  on  a  level 
baste.  The  difference  between  the 
two — $31  milUon — ^would  reduce  the  def- 
icit from  $77  million  a  year  to  $46  mil- 
lion a  year  on  a  level  basis. 

The  tf  ect  of  the  appropriations  to  the 
railroad  retirenient  account  of  amounts 
totaling  $160  million  now  due  the  rail- 
road retirement  account  for  past  mili- 
tary service  credits  would  net  the  rail- 
road retirement  account  about  $5  mil- 
lion a  year  on  a  level  basis.  This  would 
reduce  the  deficit  further  by  $5  million 
a  year — $46  million  minus  $5  million — 
to  $41  millkm. 

The  amendments  relating  to  the  in- 
terest rates  would  result  in  the  ac- 
count receiving  an  additional  $25  mil- 
lion a  year  on  a  level  basis.  This  would 
further  reduce  the  deficit  from  $77  mfl- 
Uoa  a  year  to — $77  million  minus  $31 
millkvi  minus  $5  million  minus  $25  mil- 
lion— $16  million  a  3^ar  on  a  level  basis. 

The  amendments  which  the  bin  would 
make  with  regard  to  Interest  rates  would 
permit  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
to  assume  that  the  ^ledal  Treasury  ob- 
ligations In  the  railroad  retiren^nt  ac- 
count would  earn  interest  at  the  rate  of 
3.43  percent  on  a  level  basis.  This  In- 
cludes .06  percent  from  the  retention  of 
the  3  percent  minimum  guarantee  and 
.07  perc«it  from  the  Immediate  cwiver- 
slon  of  the  iH-esent  3  percent  special 
obligations  Into  special  obligations  bear- 
ing interest  rates  determined  under  the 
new  formula.  In  the  absence  of  these 
two  provisions  the  board  would  have  to 
assume  an  Interest  rate  on  such  special 
obligations  of  3.31  percent  Instead  of 
3.43;  and  this  would  result  in  a  projected 
loss  to  the  railroad  retirement  account 
of  $8  million  a  year. 

Tbe  policy  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
the  railroad  retirement  system  with  a 
guaranteed  rate  of  3  percent  on  interest 
earned  by  Its  special  obligations  Is  clear. 
Such  minimum  guarantee  has  been  in  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  since  1937 
when  the  prevailing  investment  yield  on 
general  Government  obligations  was  wt^ 
betow  thte  rate.  Throu^  the  depression 
years  1937-40,  the  railroad  retirement 
system  reduced  considerably  the  cost  of 
the  Government's  relief  program  by  pay- 
ing in  benefits   to  railroad   employees 


$282  million  more  than  was  paid  by  the 
social  security  system.  The  Congress 
apparently  took  cognizance  of  this  bur- 
den— through  high  taxes — on  railroad 
employers  and  employees,  which,  In  turn, 
reduced  the  Federal  relief  program,  and 
provided  a  3-percent  floor  on  the  inter- 
est rates  on  railroad  retirement  reserve 
funds.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Congress 
would  now  provide  the  special  obliga- 
tions in  the  railroad  retirement  account 
with  the  same  formula  for  earning  in- 
terest rates  as  it  provided  for  other  trust 
funds,  is  no  reason  for  nullifying  tbe  long 
standing  congressional  policy  of  provid- 
ing a  3 -percent  floor  on  the  interest  to 
be  earned  by  the  special  obUgations  in 
the  railroad  retirement  account. 

For  the  same  reasons,  the  provision  in 
the  bill  for  immediate  conversion  of  the 
special  3 -percent  obligations  now  in  the 
railroad  retirement  account  into  special 
obligatioDs  bearing  interest  rates  deter- 
mined under  the  new  fornuila  is  equally 
equitable.  For  the  past  7  or  8  years  the 
Federal  Government  has  gained  at  the 
expense  of  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
t&pa.  from  paying  only  3  percent  on  the 
special  obligations  in  the  railroad  retire- 
ment account  when  it  paid  more  than 
that  on  funds  borrowed  through  general 
obligations.  Moreover,  obligations  newly 
issued  to  the  social  security  system  and 
the  civil  service  retirement  system  earn 
interest  at  rates  which  are  determined 
from  obligations  having  at  least  4  years 
to  run,  while  the  rates  provided  in  the 
biU  for  the  special  obligations  in  the 
railroad  retiremoit  account  would  be 
determined  from  obligations  having  at 
least  3  years  to  run.  This  places  the 
railroad  retirement  funds  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  coroparison  with  tbe  other 
funds. 

It  is  quite  obvious  to  any  one  concerned 
with  equitable  considerations  that  the 
provisions  in  the  bin  for  the  3  percent 
minimum  guarantee  and  the  iwimf^^tfttf 
conversion  of  the  3  percent  special  obli- 
gations now  In  the  railroad  retirement 
account  into  fecial  obligations  bearing 
interest  determined  under  the  new  for- 
mula should  be  retained  in  the  bilL 

For  the  railroad  unemplosrment  insur- 
ance system  the  bin  would: 

F^rst.  Increase  the  maximum  contribu- 
tion rate  for  the  railroad  unemployment 
insurance  system  from  3%  percent  to  4 
percent; 

Second,  amend  section  3  of  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  compensation  for 
a  base  year  required  for  an  employee  to 
qualify  for  benefits  from  $500  to  $750 
and,  if  the  employee  is  a  new  entrant 
into  the  system,  such  compensation  must 
be  paid  with  respect  to  not  less  than  7 
months  in  the  base  year; 

Third,  amend  section  4(ar-2)  (1)  of  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
to  revise  the  provisions  of  the  act  with 
respect  to  dlstyiallficatinn  for  days  of 
unemployment  of  employees  who  volun- 
tarily leave  work.  The  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  disqualify  employees  for 
more  days  which  would  otherwise  be  days 
of  unemployment  for  which  benefits 
would  be  payable;  and 

Fourth,  provide  sufBcIent  funds  for 
administration  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act. 
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The  IncrcMW  In  the  maximum  eon- 
trlbutton  rate  from  8%  percent  to  4  per- 
cent wouM  add  $10.8  mUllon  a  year  to 
the  railroad  unemployment  insurance 
system. 

The  sa^gtow*  ^  ^^  system  from  the 
amendmeSof  eectlon  3  of  the  act  with 
regard  to  A  taaae  year  would  amount  to 
about  $6  muhcm  a  year. 

The  savings  to  the  system  from  the 
amendment  d  section  4(a-2)(l)  of  the 
act  with  regard  to  the  disqualification 
for  voluntary  leaving  work,  would 
amount  to  about  $3.5  million  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  these  three  proposed 
adjustments  In  the  structure  of  the  rail- 
road unemployment  Insxirance  system 
would  produce  more  than  $20  million 
per  year  for  the  Insurance  account. 
This  additional  income  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  place  the  insxirance  account  on 
a  self-sustaining  basis.  Barring  any 
future  developments  unforeseen  at  this 
time.  It  should  no  longer  be  necessary 
for  the  railroad  imemployment  insxir- 
ance  account  to  borrow  funds  from  the 
railroad  retirement  accovint.  There 
should  be  a  sufBclent  surplus  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  insurance  account  to 
begin  a  gradual  repayment  of  its  $300 
million  debt  to  the  railroad  retirement 
account.  Finally  there  will  be  ample 
funds  to  provide  for  the  administration 
of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act 

The  sad  condition  of  this  account  has 
caused  concern  among  railroad  em- 
ployees as  wen  as  the  carriers  through- 
out the  country.  I  cannot  overempha- 
sise the  urgency  for  enactment  of  the 
remedial  measures  which  I  am  now 
proposing. 

The  proposals  contained   in  the  bill 
which  I  am  now  offering  represent  the 
final  step  in  a  long  series  of  painstaking 
negotiations  between  all  of  the  Interested 
parties  and  represent  months  of  careful 
and  precise  analysis  and  reexamination 
of  the  structure  and  policies  of  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  as  well  as  the 
railroad  unemplojrment  insurance  sys- 
tem.    Of  parUcular  Importance  is  the 
fact  that  t>^*^  bin  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
who  represent  all  but  a  few  of  the  class 
I  railroads  in  the  United  States;    the 
American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion and  the  Railway  Labor  Executives 
Association,  acting  on  behalf  of  most  of 
the  railroad  employees  who  have  a  direct 
stake  in  the  two  ssrstems.    There  were, 
of  course,  a  number  of  alternative  pro- 
cedures by  which  these  accounts  could 
have  been  stabiUaed.  but  the  task  was  to 
develop  those  procedures  which  could  ac- 
complish this  objective  in  the  fairest  and 
most   equitable  manner,  balancing  the 
obligations  of  aU  of  the  parties  including 
the  Federal  Ooyemment  and  at  the  same 
time  pieservlng  the  rights  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries who  are  covered  by  these  sys- 
tems.   This  is  precisely  what  the  parties 
have  done,  and  they  are  now  in  complete 
agreement  that  this  bill  represents  a  fair 
accommodation  of  all  of  these  elements. 
It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  deter- 
mination and  the  spirit  which  enabled 
the  parties  to  arrive  at  an  agreement 
with  respect  to  this  bill  will  express  it- 
self in   the  negotiations  involving   the 
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work  rules  dispute  which  is  foremost  in 
the  minds  of  all  of  us  whenever  the  word 
"railroad"  Is  mentioned  during  these 
difBcidt  days  for  the  Industry. 

This  spirit  of  harmony  and  coopera- 
tion which  has  marked  the  relationships 
of  the  parties  over  the  long  history  of 
labor-management  relations  in  railroad- 
ing is  expressed  in  the  Joint  letter  which 
I  received  from  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads,  the  American  Short  Line 
Association,  and  the  Railway  Labor  Ex- 
ecutives Association  advising  me  of  their 
agreement  upon  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  be  able  to  act  on  this  meas- 
ure with  all  possible  speed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

The  bill  I S.  2056  •  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937.  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act,  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  and  the 
Temporary  Extended  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Benefits  Act  of  1961 
to  increase  the  creditable  and  taxable 
compensation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Burdick.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr  Burdick  Is 
as  follows : 

WAaHTOCTON.  DC  ,  August  13.  1993 
The  Honorable  Quentin  N    Bitedick, 
Ch.airman.  Ratlroad  Retirement  Subcommtt- 
tee.    Seriate    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Public  Welfare.  US  Senate.  Washington. 
DC. 
Dkak  S»nato«  Bueoick:    We.  the  Aasocla- 
tlon    of    American    Railroads     (representing 
substantially    all    class    I    railroads    In    the 
nnit«d    States),    the   American    Short   Llnea 
Railroad  Association    (representing  approxi- 
mately 260  common  carrier  railroads),  and 
the    Railway    Labor    Executives'    Association 
(representing  substantially  all  railroad  em- 
ployee*   In    the   United   States)    have   agreed 
on  recommending  to  the  Congress  the  enact- 
ment of  a  proposed  bill,  a  draft  of  which  Is 
enclosed,  to  provide  more  adequate  financing 
of  the  railroad  retirement  and  the  railroad 
unemployment       Insurance       systems      We 
would    appreciate    an   early    Introduction    of 
this    bill    and    a    prompt    favorable    report 
thereon  In  order  to  provide  urgently  needed 
Improvements   In   the   financing  of   the   two 
systems,  as  shown  below. 

DirlCiT    IN     THE     aAIUIOAO    RETIRCIIBNT    STSTXM 

There  Is  now  an  actuarial  deficit  in  the 
railroad  retirement  system  of  about  #77  mil- 
lion a  year  or  1  79  percent  of  taxable  payroll 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not 
enough  funds  available  for  benefits  cur- 
rently payable  under  the  act:  It  does  mean 
that  unless  appropriate  measures  are  taken 
to  eliminate  this  deficit  the  some  $4  billion 
reserve  In  the  account  now  would  be  ex- 
hausted In  several  decades  and  thereafter 
funds  would  not  be  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits.  The  bill  would  reduce 
this  deficit  to  well  within  the  range  of  ac- 
tuarial tolerance,  namely,  to  %16  million  a 
year  or,  034  percent  of  taxable  payroll.  This 
reduction  would  be  accomplished  ( 1 )  by  In- 
creasing the  taxable  and  creditable  maxi- 
mum monthly  compensation  from  #400  to 
S450,  (2)  Indirectly  from  certain  changes 
In  the  military  service  provisions  of  the 
Railroad   Retirement   Act,   and    (3)    by   pro- 


Tiding  a  new  formula  for  Interest  rates  on 
special  obUgaUons,  Issued  by  the  Treasury 
to  the  railroad  retirement  account. 

INCaXASX  IN  TH«  MAXIMUM   MONTHLY 
COMFBMaATION 

The  bill  would  Increase  the  limit*  on  tax- 
able and  creditable  compensation  from  $400 
to  $460  a  month  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion paid  for  months  after  the  month  of 
enactment.  This  extension  would  Increase 
annual  revenue  to  the  system  on  a  level 
basU  by  $71  million,  and  Increase  beneOt 
costs  by  $40  million  a  year,  resulting  In  a 
net  reduction  In  the  deficit  of  $31  million  a 
year  It  Is  estimated  that  one-fourth  of  the 
employees  would  pay  nothing  more  since 
their  monthly  wages  do  not  exceed  $400 
Others  would  pay  various  amounts  ranging 
Irom  a  low  of  a  few  cents  a  month  up  to  a 
high  of  $4.66  additional  per  month  based 
on  the  tax  rate  of  9\  percent  to  go  Into 
effect  In  1968.  Under  the  present  rate  of 
7',,  percent  the  high  will  be  $3.63  per 
month  where  the  compensation  reaches  the 
new   monthly   limit  of   $450. 

One-half  of  the  $71  million  additional 
revenue  will  be  paid  by  the  employers  and 
one-half  by  the  employees.  The  employees- 
share  will,  of  course,  be  $35  5  million,  but 
they  will  receive  additional  benefits  costing 
$40  million,  or  $4.8  million  more  than  they 
will  have  paid  In  additional  taxes. 

A  year  of  work  under  the  higher  base  at 
full  compensation  will  add  B3^^  cents  to  the 
monthly    annuity    amount   of   an   employee. 
The  Increase  can  add  only  $64.75  to  an  em- 
ployees  annual  taxes  at  the  highest  sched- 
uled rate  of  9'g  percent  which  would  go  Into 
effect  In  1968      Under  the  rate  now  In  effect 
of    7'«     percent    there    can    be    added    only 
$43  60  a   year      Thus,  In  the  case  of  a  man 
who   works   under   the   higher    limit   only    1 
year,  the  approximate  yearly  Increase  of  $10 
in    his    annuity    because    of    that   year    will, 
over  a  period  of  about  13  years,  which  Is  the 
life  expectancy  of  a  man  at  the   retirement 
Age    of    66,    add    an    average    of    about    $130 
to   his  total    annuity   payments.     The  com- 
pensation limit  increase  will  therefore  be  to 
the     advantage    of    the    average    employee. 
This   comes   about  obviously   from   the  fact 
that  the  employer  pays  taxes  equal  to  that 
of  the  employee.     In  any  event,  under  sec- 
tion 5(f)  (2)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
a  lump  sum  slightly  In  excess  of  the  total 
taxes  paid  by  an  employee  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Tax  Act,  minus  all  benefits 
paid   to   him   or   to   others  on   the   basis   of 
his  service.  U  payable  after  his  death  to  his 
designee   or  survivors.     This   Is  clear   assur- 
ance against  any  loss  of  railroad  retirement 
taxes  paid  by  an  employee 

To  summarize,  the  Increase  In  the  month- 
ly taxable  and  creditable  compensation  from 
$400  to  $450  for  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem will  result  in  addlUonal  worthwhile 
benefits  to  employees,  and  will  reduce  the 
actuarial  deficit  in  the  system  from  $77  mil- 
lion a  year  to  $46  million  a  year 

MIUTAXT    smVlCK    caEDlTS 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  provides  for 
crediting  toward  annuities  and  lump  sum 
benefits  all  months  of  certain  military  serv- 
ice. With  respect  to  such  service  rendered 
prior  to  1937,  the  Federal  Ooverrmient  reim- 
burses the  railroad  retirement  account  for 
that  part  of  the  cost  of  his  annuity  based  on 
his  mUltary  service  The  amount  of  the 
Oovernmenfs  obligation  In  such  case  Is 
neither  determined  nor  paid  before  the 
benefit  (on  the  basis  of  such  mlllUry  serv- 
ice) Is  awarded  The  life  expectancy  of  the 
person  entitled  to  monthly  benefits  based  In 
part  on  military  service  and  the  amount  of 
such  benefits  attributed  to  military  service 
determine  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the 
Government.  Such  determination  Is  not 
subject  to  change  regardleM  of  whether  the 
individual  dies  before  or  after  his  assumed 
life  expectancy. 
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With  respwet  to  military  senrlee  rendered 
after  1636  and  before  ItfT,  the  ndenl  Oor- 
ernment  reimburses  the  ralhroad  rcttrement 
account  on  a  eturvnt  tax  hmaim,  titmt  la,  the 
Ooremment  pays  an  attouat  eqnal  to  the 
employer  and  employee  tazee  (payable  hy 
covered  employers  and  empJoyees  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act)  on  $160,  the 
amount  a  railroad  employee  ie  deemed  to 
earn  in  each  month  of  creditable  military 
serrlce.  With  respect  to  credltaUe  military 
service  in  this  period,  the  Oovemment  dves 
the  railroad  retirentent  account  about  $160 
million.  Because  of  the  GoTemmenfs  obli- 
gation to  the  social  secnrlty  system  for  the 
same  military  eenrlce,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  oppoeed  an  appropriation  ot  the 
amount  owing  the  railroad  retirement  ac- 
count. 

With  respect  to  military  serrlce  rendered 
In  the  period  after  1966,  the  Goremment'e 
obligation  is  also  on  a  current  tax  baaie.  ex- 
cept that  the  amount  owing  the  railroad  re- 
tirement account  Is  redticed  by  the  amount 
payable  to  the  social  security  Bystera  for  the 
same  military  service. 

In  order  to  remove  the  objections  of  the 
Bureaa  of  the  Budget  to  appropriations  to 
the  railroad  retirement  account  of  amounts 
totaling  about  $160  million  due  the  aecotint, 
this  bill  would  amend  aectlon  4(n)  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act.  The  amendment 
provides  that  with  respect  to  military  aerrlce 
rendered  after  June  30,  1963,  the  Oovem- 
menfs  obligation  for  the  crediting  ot  such 
service  toward  benefits  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  would  t>e  on  an  additional 
cost  basis,  the  same  as  with  respect  to  mili- 
tary service  rendered  before  IMT,  eiBeept  that 
with  respect  to  military  aervloe  rendered  after 
June  30,  1963.  the  amount  which  the  Qovem- 
ment  will  have  to  pay  Into  the  railroad  re- 
tirement account  as  additional  coat— deter- 
mined the  same  as  with  respect  to  military 
service  rendered  before  IM? — will  be  In- 
creased by  an  amount  aufflcXeat  to  cover  a 
proportionate  share  of  tbe  administrative  ex- 
penses and  the  Lntereat  chargea  on  the  un- 
funded liability  of  the  railroad  retirement 
system.  This  additional  amount  would  be 
computed  from  the  ratio  of  the  level  coat* 
of  the  system  to  the  portion  thereof  remain- 
ing after  the  deduction  of  adxnlnlatratlTe 
expenses  and  Interest  chargea  on  the  vm- 
funded  liability  as  modified  for  the  effecta 
of  the  financial  Interchange  with  the  social 
security  system.  On  the  baste  of  the  last 
actuarial  valuation,  this  additional  amount 
would  come  to  about  2S  percent.  Axkother 
amendment  in  the  bUl  would  raanovw  all 
possibilities  of  duplicate  paymenta  by  the 
Oovcmment  to  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem and  the  social  security  ayetem  for  the 
same  military  aervloe  credlta. 

The  Railroad  BetlreEoent  Board,  wfalc^  ad- 
ministers the  Railroad  Etetlrement  Act,  has 
been  assured  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  upon  the  enactment  of  these  amend- 
ments, the  Bureau  will  no  locker  object  to 
appropriations  to  the  railroad  retirement  ac- 
count of  amounts  totaling  about  $100  mil- 
lion, with  lntereat.  due  the  railroad  retire- 
ment account.  Thia  approprlatkm  will  re- 
sult In  an  additional  Ineome  to  the  railroad 
retirement  account  of  $6  million  a  year. 
This  will  reduce  the  deficit  In  the  railroad 
retirement  system  of  $46  million  a  year  left 
after  the  effect  of  the  increase  in  the  com- 
pensation limit  ($77  million  minus  $31  mil- 
lion )  to  $41  mllUon  a  year. 


More  than  three-fourths  at  the  fttnda  In 
the  railroad  retirement  account  are  now  In- 
vested In  special  obligations  a€  the  Treasury 
which  earn  3  percent  interest.  The  bin 
would  require  that  apeelal  obligations  issued 
to  the  rallrocul  retirement  account  bear  an 
Interest  rate  equal  to  the  avarage  Investment 
yield  at  aU  marketable  Treasury  oMigatlons 
having  an  unexpired  maturity  of  3  or  taon 
years.    The  blU  would  iwtatn  ttie  prassnt  »- 


percent  rate  as  a  minimum  guarantee.  This 
new  fr*mnt»  would  produce  a  rate  at  the 
preetnt  time  of  about  3%  percent.  The 
bill  would  aleo  require  the  Treasury  to  con- 
vert, upon  enactment  of  the  bill,  tht  S-per- 
cent  special  obligations  now  in  the  railroad 
retirement  account  into  new  special  obliga- 
tions with  Interest  determined  under  the  new 
formula. 

This  change  In  interest  rates,  Including 
the  retention  of  the  3-percent  rate  as  a  floor, 
and  the  Immediate  conversion  of  the  present 
3-peroent  apeelal  obligations  into  the  new 
obligations,  would  add  to  the  railroad  re- 
tirement Boccmnt  about  $25  million  a  year 
on  a  longrun  basis.  This  win  reduce  the 
deficit  In  the  railroad  retirement  system  of 
$41  million  a  year  left  after  the  effect  of  the 
increase  In  the  compensation  limit  and  the 
appropriation  resulting  from  the  revision  of 
the  military  service  provlslona  ($77  mllUon 
minus  $31  mllUon  minus  $5  million)  to  $16 
million  a  year,  which  is  well  within  the  limits 
of  actuarial  tolerance. 

TKB  a-PZBcnn  mdtimum  cvAaAimcx 

It  Is  very  important  for  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  that  the  present  3-percent  rate 
be  letained  as  a  mlnlmiun  guarantee.  Sec- 
tion IS  at  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  re- 
qjiiixes  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  to 
maks  actuarial  valuations  of  the  railroad 
retirement  system  once  every  3  years.  Upon 
enactment  of  this  bill,  the  Board  would  as- 
sume that  the  special  Treasury  oUlgatlocvs 
in  the  railroad  retirement  account  would 
earn  interest  at  the  rate  of  3.43  peroent  a 
year  on  a  level  baeia.  If  the  S-percent  guar- 
antee were  eitmlnated  from  the  lalll.  the 
Board  would  have  to  take  into  account  the 
possibility  that  the  average  market  yield 
would  aometlmes  fall  beUyw  3  percent  (even 
tJwTijh  this  is  very  unlikely)  and  aaaunae  an 
interest  rate  ot  338  Instead  of  3.43  percent. 
The  eonsresaional  policy  to  aid  the  railroad 
retirement  system  to  the  extent  of  providing 
for  It  a  3-percent  guarantee  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  such  guarantee  has  t>een  in  ttie 
act  slnea  the  beginning  of  the  system  in 
1037,  when  the  prevailing  Investment  yield 
on  general  Oovemment  obligations  was  well 
tialow  3  percent.  The  railroad  system  began 
paylnc  monthly  benefits  from  Its  inception, 
as  contrasted  with  social  security  which  be- 
gan pajring  only  in  1840,  and  even  then  in 
very  umitiri  amounts.  With  a  payroll  only 
6Vi  percent  that  of  OA£I  In  1»40,  the  raU- 
road  system  paid  nearly  twice  the  benefits  of 
OASI  that  year.  For  the  4  years  1937-40.  In- 
dustve,  the  railroad  system  paid  $283  million 
mora  than  OASI  in  benefits.  Ths  Federal 
aoqiendltures  for  relief,  during  those  early 
yaars  in  particular,  were  leaa  by  many  mll- 
llaaa  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  railroad 
Industry,  to  the  added  burden  both  at  the 
employeea  and  carriers,  paid  high  eontrlbu- 
tkma  to  take  care  of  its  retired  persoiis,  many 
a€  whom  would  have  otherwise  been  on  re- 
lieC  This  was  recognized  by  the  Federal 
commitment  in  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
putting  a  3-percent  fioor  on  the  interest  the 
Oovemment  would  pay  for  the  use  of  the 
railroad  retirement  reserve  funds.  This  com- 
mitment should  continue  to  be  kept. 
Nothing  has  happened  to  warrant  the  as- 
Bumptlon  that  this  considered  attitude  of 
Congress  toward  the  railroad  retirement  sys- 
tem has  changed  in  this  respect. 


iisis  coarvxBSioN  or  spscial  3-1 

iNs  nrro  osuBXTioars  with  omca- 
'WK  nw^  FoaaruLa 


It  Is  equally  Important  that  the  F>rovlsion 
in  the  bin  for  the  Immediate  conversion  of 
the  present  S-peroent  special  obligations  into 
the  new  apeelal  obligations  bearing  Interest 
under  the  new  formtila  be  adopted.  In  the 
absenee  of  such  Immediate  conversion,  the 
board  would  have  to  assume  an  Interest  rate 
on  the  funds  In  the  special  obligations  in  the 
railroad  retirement  account  of  3.38  Instead  of 
Svtt  percent.   Moreover,  if.  In  addition,  the  3- 


percent  minimum  guarantee  were  not 
adopted,  the  board  would  have  to  asstnne  an 
Interest  rate  of  3.31  percent  tn stead  of  3.43; 
and  this  wotild  result  in  a  projected  loss  to 
the  railroad  retirement  account  of  $8  million 
a  year. 

In  view  of  the  heavy  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers who  support  the  railroad  retirement 
system,  as  evidenced  by  their  taxes  being 
substantially  greater  than  those  assessed 
under  the  social  security  system  as  wen  as 
the  fact  tti&t  legislation  further  Increasing 
such  railroad  taxes  is  now  needed.  It  seems 
only  equitable  that  the  railroad  system  dis- 
continue as  soon  as  possible  what  In  effect 
amounts  to  a  subsidy  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment resulting  from  the  Government's 
using  railroad  retirement  funds  and  paying 
less  than  the  going  rate  of  Interest.  Imme- 
diate conversion  of  the  railroad  retirement 
account  is  entirely  appropriate. 

The  obligations  newly  issued  to  the  social 
security  system  and  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment systems  have,  for  several  years,  earned 
interest  at  rates  equal  to  the  average  market 
yield  on  obligations  which  are  not  due  or 
callable  for  4  years.  The  provision  in  this 
blU  as  to  maturities  of  3  or  more  years, 
places  the  railroad  retirement  account  at  a 
disadvantage  In  comparison  to  the  two  other 
funds,  the  interest  rates  of  which  sre  de- 
termined from  obligations  having  4  years  to 
run.  The  retention  of  the  3-percent  rate  as 
a  floor,  and  the  inunedlate  conversion  of  the 
present  special  obligations  In  the  railroad  re- 
tirement account,  as  provided  In  this  bin. 
would  have  no  adverse  effect  on  the  social 
security  and  the  civil  service  systems.  Spe- 
cial consideration  should  be  given  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  because  the  railroad 
retirement  account  has  lost,  ever  since  1956. 
to  the  same  extent  that  the  Oovemment  has 
gained  from  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  paid 
no  more  than  3  percent  on  the  special  obli- 
gations in  the  railroad  retirement  account, 
but  had  to  pay  more  on  funds  borrowed 
through  general  obligations. 

We  submit  that  upon  consideration  of  aU 
the  equities  involved,  the  3  percent  guar- 
antee and  the  immediate  conversion  provi- 
Biona  in  the  blU  should  l>e  adopted. 

SUMMAXT   or   TTTLSB   I    AMD   U   OT  TKX   BOX 

(1)  The  additional  Income  to  the  railroad 
retirement  system  from  the  change  in  the 
maximum  creditable  and  taxable  monthly 
compensation  from  $400  to  $4S0,  would 
amount  to  $31  million  a  year. 

(2)  The  Income  to  the  system  from  the 
resulting  appropriations  to  the  railroad 
retirement  account  for  military  service, 
would  be  $6  million  a  year. 

(3)  The  new  Investment  policy.  Including 
the  3 -percent  minimum  guarantee  and  the 
immediate  conversion  of  the  present  3-per- 
cent special  obligations  into  obligations  earn- 
ing Interest  under  the  new  formula,  would 
net  the  system  $25  minion  a  year. 

The  result  of  the  amendments  provided 
in  Utles  I  and  H  of  the  blU  wotad  be  that 
the  $77  million  deficit  in  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  would  be  reduced  by  $61  million 
($31  mlUion  plus  $5  mlUlon  plus  $25  million) 
to  $16  mlUion  a  year. 


TUX       BAUJUMS 
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The  benefits  provided  under  the  Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  are  financed 
through  contributions  payable  exclusively  by 
employers.  The  current  contrlbutloii  rate  Is 
4  percent  on  compensation  up  to  $400  a 
month  per  employee,  coaisisting  of  3^  per- 
cent imposed  by  section  8  of  the  act  and  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  impoeed  by  the  Tem- 
porary Extended  Railroad  Unenqiloynient  In- 
surance Beneftta  Act  ot  1961.  This  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent,  however,  will  not  apply 
to  compensation  paid  after  December  31. 
1963. 

For  the  past  several  ysars,  the  railroad 
unemployment  Insurmace  acoosnt  has  had  to 
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borrow  funds  to  matt  the  obligations  ol  the 
RAUroad  UnamplojiBSDt  Inawance  Act.  Thle 
borrowfBff  was  pomumt  to  authority  veeted 
In  Um  RAllRMid  »»lli«me»t  Board  by  Public 
L«w  W-SB.  to  bMiww  funda  from  the  rail- 
road retlremant  aceount  for  the  pa3rment  of 
banaflte  under  tlM  Railroad  Unemployment 
Ine\u«nea  Act.  At  the  preaent  time,  the 
amount  owing  firam  ttte  railroad  unemploy- 
ment IneuranM  acooont  to  the  railroad 
retirement  acoooat  la  toon  than  $300  million. 
In  order  to  iDAke  It  unneceasary  for  fur- 
ther borrowing  of  funda  from  the  railroad 
retirement  aoooant.  and  to  permit  gradual 
repayment  of  tlia  indebtedneaa  to  the  ac- 
count, the  bill  would  Increase  the  contribu- 
tion rate  trocn  tha  maximum  3%  percent  to 
4  percent  of  payroU  up  to  MOO  a  month  per 
employee  effeettw  with  respect  to  compen- 
sation paid  aftar  Daoember  31.  1903.  While 
the  maximum  taxable  and  creditable  com- 
penaatlon  baaa  would  be  Increaaed  from  $400 
to  $400  a  month  for  the  railroad  retirement 
system,  there  would  be  no  Increase  In  the 
base  for  the  railroad  unemployment  Insur- 
ance system. 

It  la  eatloMtad  that  the  Increase  tn  con- 
tribution rate  from  8%  percent  to  4  percent 
would  bring  to  tba  railroad  unemployment 
Inaurance  aystam  additional  revenues 
amounting  to  910.8  million  a  year. 

The  bill  would  amend  section  3  of  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  to 
Increase  from  9000  to  t750  the  amount  re- 
quired to  qualify  for  benefits  under  the  act. 
In  addition,  a  new  entrant.  In  order  to 
qualify,  would  have  to  have  been  paid  "com- 
penaatlon"  for  not  Isaa  than  7  months  in 
the  base  year.  Tbaaa  amendments  would  be 
fully  effective  with  respect  to  base  years 
after  1963.  With  respect  to  the  base  year 
1963,  they  would  be  appUcable  only  In  cases 
In  which  the  Board  ftnda  that  the  employee 
had  leas  than  fOOO  compensation  In  that  por- 
tion of  the  baaa  year  1903  preceding  the  first 
day  of  the  month  next  following  the  month 
of  enactment.    TO  llluatrate : 

( 1 )  An  employae*a  base  year  compensation 
(Including  pay  for  time  lost)  Is  the  first 
compensation  ha  ever  had  In  the  service  of 
an  employer  under  the  act.  In  such  case, 
beside  earning  the  qualifying  amount  of  at 
least  $750,  he  muat  have  some  of  his  com- 
pensation paid  with  reapect  to  not  less  than 
7  separate  m^"*>"  In  the  base  year.  If. 
however,  the  employee  has  had  compensation 
at  any  time  before  the  base  year,  be  would 
not  be  a  new  entrant  in  that  base  year,  and 
thus  only  the  qualifying  amount  of  $750 
would  apply  and  It  would  be  immaterial  In 
how  many  mnn^Ka  be  earned  compensation. 
(3)  Assume  that  the  bill  is  enacted  In 
August  of  1968.  U  the  employee  bad  been 
paid  such  compensation  of  not  less  than  $600 
In  the  period  January  1-August  31.  1903.  be 
would  q\iallfy  for  benefits  in  the  benefit  year 
1904-68  regardlaaa  of  whether  additional 
eompenaatlon  waa  jtald  him  and,  if  he  was  a 
new  entrant,  racardleaa  of  whether  eompen- 
aatlon waa  paid  him  with  reepect  to  not  less 
than  7  months  In  1968.  But  if ,  aa  of  August 
31.  he  had  companaation  of  leas  than  $600, 
he  could  not  qualify  in  the  1964-05  benefit 
year  luileaa  dxirlng  the  1963  base  year  he 
had  at  least  $7B0  of  such  compensation  and, 
if  he  was  a  new  entrant,  he  also  bad  the 
compensation  paid  with  respect  to  not  less 
than  7  months  in  1908. 

It  la  eatlmatad  that  these  amendmenta 
would  reault  In  aavlnga  to  the  railroad  un- 
employment Insurance  system  of  about  6 
million  a  year. 

The  bUl  wovM  also  amend  section  4(a-2) 
(i)  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  to  proTlds  that  an  individual  who 
voluntarily  laavaa  his  work  without  good 
cause  shall  not  be  considered  aa  having  days 
of  unemployment  for  a  period  beginning 
with  the  day  ha  so  left  and  continxiing  un- 
til he  haa  been  paid  compensation  of  not 
leaa  than  $750  with  respect  to  time  after  the 
beginning  of  such  period.     With  respect  to 


unemployment  after  he  has  had  such  com- 
penaation.  the  employee  would  be  in  exactly 
the  same  position  tn  which  he  would  have 
been  if  he  had  not  been  disqualified.  For 
example,  an  Individual  left  bis  work  without 
good  cause.  He  applied  for  benefits  under 
the  railroad  system.  Benefits  would  be 
denied  unless  after  such  leaving  be  had  sub- 
sequent employment  covered  by  the  railroad 
system  and  was  paid  total  compensation  (In- 
cluding pay  for  time  loet)  of  at  least  $750 
with  respect  to  that  employment 

The  disqualification  described  In  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  wUl  not  apply  If  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  finds  that  the  em- 
ployee left  work  voluntarily  with  good  cause, 
except  that  In  such  case,  the  employee  would 
not  be  considered  as  having  days  of  unem- 
ployment under  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insxirance  Act  with  respect  to  any  day 
In  a  registration  period  if  such  period  In- 
cludes a  day  which  Is  In  a  period  for  which 
he  could  receive  benefiU  under  an  unem- 
ployment law  other  than  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act.  This  amend- 
ment would  be  effective  with  respect  to  an 
employee  who  leavee  work  voluntarily  after 
the  enactment  date  of  the  bill. 

Under  preaent  law.  an  Individual  who 
leaves  work  voluntarily  Is  not  considered  as 
having  days  of  unemployment  with  reepect 
to  any  of  the  first  80  days  after  he  eo  quit 
if  the  Board  finds  that  he  left  work  voluntar- 
ily without  good  cause  The  amendment 
would  completely  disqualify  such  an  Individ- 
ual from  having  a  day  of  unemployment 
with  reapect  to  any  day  after  he  so  left  until 
he  haa  been  paid  at  least  $760  In  compen- 
sation for  services  rendered.  Including  time 
loat.  after  he  so  left.  Moreover,  even  If  the 
Board  finds  that  he  left  work  voluntarily 
with  good  cause  he  would  not  be  consid- 
ered aa  having  a  day  of  unemployment  under 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insxirance  Act 
with  reepect  to  any  day  after  he  so  left  with- 
out first  exhausting  his  rights  to  unemploy- 
ment benefits  under  any  other  unemploy- 
ment  law.     To  Illustrate: 

An  employee  left  railroad  work  voluntar- 
ily with  good  cause,  and  after  working  In 
employment  covered  under  a  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law,  he  Is  laid  off  Even 
though  he  was  laid  off  from  his  nonrallroad 
Job  without  fault  on  his  part,  he  could 
not  be  considered  as  having  a  day  of  un- 
employment under  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  any  day 
after  he  so  left  without  first  exhausting 
whatever  rights  to  benefits  he  may  have  un- 
der the  State  law  whether  on  the  basis  of 
his  last  work  or  some  other  work  covered 
under  the  State  law.  If.  however,  he  left 
his  last  employment  covered  under  the  State 
law  without  good  cause,  he  would  be  dis- 
qualified from  having  a  day  of  unemploy- 
ment under  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
sviranee  Act  with  respect  to  any  day  after 
he  so  left  unless  and  until  he  haa  been  paid 
compensation  (Including  pay  for  time  loet) 
of  $750. 

Section  4(a-2)(l)  as  amended  by  the  bill 
would  broaden  the  scope  of  this  section  to 
lengthen  the  disqualification  period  As 
amended,  this  section  would  require  Investi- 
gation of  any  claim  disclosing  a  possible 
voluntary  leaving  of  work  either  with  or 
without  good  cause  unless  the  disqualifica- 
tion period  had  been  terminated  as  above 
described.  In  case  of  a  finding  that  such 
leaving  was  for  good  cause,  unless  the  claim- 
ant certifies  that  he  lacks  qualifying  work  to 
receive,  or  has  exhausted,  his  rights  to  bene- 
fits under  any  other  law  and  there  is  no 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  thU  matter  would 
also  require  InvesUgatlon.  Consequently  the 
findings,  claim  forms,  and  guidelines  for 
admlnUterlng  this  secUon,  will  require  ap- 
propriate detailed  revisions.  In  conformity 
with  revised  provisions  of  the  section 

It  is  estimated  that  the  amendment  of 
section  4(a-a)(l),  as  above  described  would 


save  the  railroad   unemployment  insurance 
system  $3.6  mUllon  a  year. 

The  additional  revenues  of  $108  million 
plus  the  $9.6  million  savings  ($6  million  and 
$3.6  million)  would  Improve  the  railroad  un- 
employment Insurance  system  by  $208  mil- 
lion a  year.  This.  It  is  estimated,  would  pro- 
vide BUfllclent  funds  for  current  benefits  un- 
der the  act  and  some  excess  for  gradual  re- 
payment of  the  Indebtedness  of  the  railroad 
unemplojrment  Insurance  system  to  the  rail- 
road retirement  account. 

Section  10(d)  of  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act  provides  that  the 
amounts  borrowed  from  the  railroad  retire- 
ment account  shall  be  repaid  from  the  rail- 
road unemployment  Insurance  account  with 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  per  an- 
num. In  view  of  the  new  formula  for  Inter- 
est rates  to  be  borne  by  the  special  obliga- 
tions In  the  railroad  retirement  account,  the 
bin  would  substitute  for  the  3-percent  rate, 
the  rates  that  Would  generally  equal  the  rates 
borne  by  the  new  special  obligations  In  the 
railroad  retirement  account.  This  amend- 
ment would  be  effective  with  respeot  to  In- 
terest on  amounts  owing  after  June  30.  1964. 

Section  8(f)  of  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  provides  that  such  pcu-t  of  the 
contributions  collected  under  the  act  as 
equals  0  2  percent  ot  total  compensation  on 
which  the  contributions  are  based  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  railroad  unemployment  In- 
surance administration  fund  for  administra- 
tive expense*.  This  has  proved  to  be  InsulB- 
clent  and  the  bill  would  change  the  0  2  per- 
cent to  a  0  35  percent  effective  as  to  all  con- 
tributions collected  by  the  board  after  1961 

AMENDMKNTB      TX)      THS     mCPOaAKT      EXTXNDED 
aAltaOAO    TJNIMPLOYMKNT    INSXjaANCI    BENX- 

rrrs  act  or  i»si 

The  last  sentence  of  section  4  of  the  Tem- 
porary Extended  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Benefits  Act  of  1901  provides  for  re- 
payment to  the  Treasury  of  the  amounts  bor- 
rowed by  the  board  to  finance  the  temporary 
benefits  provided  by  this  act.  The  bill  would 
repeal  this  sentence  effective  with  respect  to 
contributions  collected  on  compensation  paid 
after  December  31,  1963,  and  provide,  Instead, 
that  such  part  of  such  contributions  as 
equals  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  the  com- 
pensation on  which  the  contributions  are 
based  shall  be  applied  by  the  board  exclu- 
sively for  such  repayment. 

stncMAXT  or  rrrLX  m  or  the  box 
( 1 )  The  additional  income  to  the  railroad 
unemployment  Instirance  system  from  the 
Increase  in  the  maximum  contribution  rate 
payable  by  employers  from  3*4  percent  to  4 
percent  of  payroll  up  to  $400  a  month,  would 
amount  to  $10  8  million. 

(3)  The  savings  to  the  system  from  the 
amendment  of  section  8  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  would  amount  to 
$6  million. 

(3)  The  savings  to  the  system  from  the 
amendment  of  section  4(a-3)  (1)  of  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act  would 
amount  to  $3  5  million. 

(4)  The  additional  Income  to  the  railroad 
unemployment  Insurance  administration 
fund  from  the  amendment  of  section  8(f)  of 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
would  be  about  $3  million  a  year. 

The  expected  result  of  the  amendments 
provided  In  title  III  would  be  that  no  further 
borrowing  of  funds  from  the  railroad  re- 
tirement account  would  be  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  beneflu  under  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act,  gradual  repay- 
ment of  the  amount  due  the  railroad  retire- 
ment account  from  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  system  would  be  possible, 
and  sufficient  funds  would  be  available  for 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act. 

It  is  aasenttal  that  the  amendmenta  pro- 
posed by  this  bill  be  enacted  in  this  session 
ot  Congress  in  order  (1)   to  place  the  rail- 
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road  retirement  system  in  substantially 
Found  financial  condition,  (2)  to  make  un- 
necessary further  borrowing  from  the  rail- 
road retirement  account  for  the  payment 
of  benefits  under  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act.  (3)  to  permit  a  grad- 
ual repayment  of  the  more  than  $300  million 
indebtedness  of  the  railroad  unemployment 
Insurance  system  to  the  railroad  retirement 
account,  and  (4)  to  make  available  urgently 
needed  funds  for  administration  of  the 
Railroad  Unemplojrment  Insurance  Act. 
Sincerely  yours, 

D.     P.     LOOMIB, 

President.     Association     of    American 
Railroads . 

T.   E.  Lkightt, 
Chairman.   Railway  Labor  Executives' 
Association. 

D.   L.   Makion, 
President,    the    American    Short    Line 
Railroad  Association. 


DEDUCTION  TO  PROFESSIONAL 
ATHLETES  FOR  DEPLETION  OP 
THEIR  PHYSICAL  STATUS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  introciuce.  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  to 
professional  athletes  for  depletion  of 
their  physical  strength,  stamina,  or  skills. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  because  for 
some  time  I  have  been  sympathetic  to 
the  problem  of  the  professional  athlete 
whose  source  of  income  is  in  his  unusual 
stamina,  exceptional  coordination,  and 
muscular  strength — all  of  which  are  as- 
sets of  a  limited  duration.  The  average 
playing  life  of  many  professional  ath- 
letes may  be  only  4  to  5  years.  He  is 
earning  the  bulk  of  his  income  in  this 
relatively  short  period  of  time  and,  con- 
sequently, he  must  suffer  the  hardship  of 
heavy  taxation  during  these  high  income 
years. 

When  the  professional  athlete  has  "de- 
pleted his  natural  resource  of  physical 
prowess"  and  he  must  quit  his  playing 
career,  he  oftentimes  enters  the  business 
world  without  the  benefit  of  any  previous 
commercial  experience.  In  most  cases, 
he  has  spent  all  his  early  life  preparing 
for  or  participating  in  professional 
sports.  Therefore,  many  of  these  ath- 
letes find  themselves  at  a  later  stage  of 
life  competing  in  the  world  of  commerce 
with  men  many  years  their  Junior,  or  else 
men  their  own  age  but  with  much  more 
experience,  and  the  former  athletes  often 
find  themselves  without  funds  to  supple- 
ment their  reduced  income  during  the 
beginning  years  in  commerce.  Due  to 
their  advanced  age,  they  have  the  addi- 
tional expenses,  in  most  cases,  of  a  wife 
and  growing  family  and  other  obligations 
which  are  normally  incumbent  upon  a 
man  who  has  been  a  public  figure  during 
his  early  years. 

My  bill  sets  up  a  formula  whereby  a 
professional  athlete  is  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction for  a  taxable  year  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  Income 
derived  by  him  during  the  taxable  year 
as  the  number  "one"  bears  to  the  number 
of  years  In  the  career  span  of  the  sport 
in  which  such  athlete  participates.  The 
term  "career  span"  is  defined  to  mean 
the  average  number  of  years  in  which  in- 
dividuals who  participate  as  players  or 
contestants  in  a  particular  sport  have 
the  physical  strength,  stamina,  and  skill 


required  to  perform  services  regularly  as 
a  professional  athlete. 

For  example,  a  professional  football 
player's  career  span  is  approximately  4 
years,  while  a  professional  baseball  play- 
er's playing  life  may  be  8  years,  and  a 
professional  golfer's  career  span  could 
well  be  20  years.  The  exact  number  of 
years  for  each  career  span  would  be  set 
by  Treasury  Department  regulations, 
which  I  am  sure  would  take  into  account 
the  testimony  and  records  of  experts  in 
each  sport.  In  the  case  of  a  4-year  ca- 
reer span,  the  deduction,  of  course,  would 
be  25  percent,  while,  in  the  case  of  a 
20-year  career  span,  the  deduction  would 
be  only  5  percent.  These  percentages  are 
computed  by  dividing  the  number  of 
years  of  the  career  span  into  the  figure 
one,  as  set  forth  in  the  formula  in  my 
bill.  What  it  means,  in  fact,  is  that  a 
professional  athlete  over  the  years  would 
receive  1  year's  income  tax  free.  This  is 
little  enough,  I  feel,  to  allow  to  these  men 
and  women  who  provide  so  much  enjoy- 
ment and  excitement  to  millions  of 
Americans  and,  in  the  process,  rapidly 
"bum  out"  their  moneymaking  faculty. 

My  bill  limits  this  deduction  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  If  an  athlete  had  been 
entitled  to  a  deduction  for  the  number 
of  taxable  years  equal  to  his  career  span, 
whatever  it  may  be  in  a  particular  sport, 
he  would  then  no  longer  be  entitled  to 
any  deduction  for  any  additional  year 
imless  he  paid  back  into  the  Treasury  the 
tax,  together  with  interest  thereon,  for 
a  prior  year  in  which  he  claimed  this 
"depletion  deduction." 

To  illustrate  this  limitation  in  the  bill, 
let  us  use  the  case  of  a  baseball  player 
with  an  8-year  career  span.  If  this  base- 
ball player  had  taken  his  deduction  for 
8  years,  in  the  9th  year  he  would  no 
longer  be  eligible  for  such  deduction  un- 
less he  elected  to  pay  back  the  tax,  to- 
gether with  interest  thereon,  which 
would  have  been  payable  if  no  deduction 
had  been  allowed  for  one  of  those  8  prior 
taxable  years.  A  player  can  continue  to 
elect  to  accept  the  deduction  for  any  tax- 
able year  after  his  career  span  has 
elapsed  if  he  continues  to  pay  the  tax 
plus  interest  thereon  for  which  he  re- 
ceived a  deduction  in  a  prior  year. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2057)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a 
deduction  to  professional  athletes  for  de- 
pletion of  their  physical  strength, 
stamina,  or  skills,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OP  1954,  RELATING  TO 
CERTAIN  LOSSES  ARISING  FROM 
CONFISCAnON  OP  PROPERTY  BY 
GOVERNMENTS  OP  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES  AND  TAX  TREAT- 
MENT OP  RECOVERY  OF  SUCH 
LOSSES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  10-year 


net  operating  loss  carryover  for  losses 
arising  from  expropriation,  intervention, 
or  confiscation  of  property  by  govern- 
ments of  foreign  countries  and  to  si>ecif y 
the  tax  treatment  of  the  recovery  of  such 
losses.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  me  in  explanation  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2058)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
10-year  net  operating  loss  carryover  for 
losses  arising  from  expropriation,  inter- 
vention, or  confiscation  of  property  by 
governments  of  foreign  countries  and  to 
specify  the  tax  treatment  of  the  recov- 
ery of  such  losses,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana  is  as  follows: 

Statkment  of  Senator  Long  in  Inteoducing 
Bill  Relating  to  the  Treatment  or 
Losses  Arising  Prom  Expropriation,  In- 
tervention, OR  Ck)NnscATiON  or  Property 
BT  Governments  of  Foreign  Countries 
AND  Recoveries  or  Such  Losses 

The  present  law  allows  the  deduction  of 
losses  of  U.S.  taxpayers  arising  from  expro- 
priation, intervention  or  confiscation  of 
property  by  governments  of  foreign  coun- 
tries but  does  not  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  carryover  of  such  losses 
and  to  recoveries  of  such  losses.  The  pro- 
posed bill  is  drafted  so  as  to  correct  these 
inequities  by  (1)  modifying  the  net  operat- 
ing loss  provisions  to  permit  election  of  a 
lO-year  carryover  without  carryback;  and, 
(2)  allowing  elective  treatment  of  recover- 
ies of  foreign  expropriation  losses  similar  to 
that  accorded  war  loss  recoveries  in  the 
present  law  modified  to  permit  spreading  of 
noncash  recoveries  over  a  limited  period  of 
years. 

1.  modification  or  the  net  operating  loss 
provisions  to  allow  an  elective  10- year 
carstovzr 

At  the  present  time,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  allows  net  operating  losses  in 
a  given  year  to  be  carried  to  8  other  years 
by  means  of  a  3 -year  carryback  and  a  5-year 
carryover.  The  proposal  is  to  allow  election 
of  solely  a  lO-year  carryover. 

In  the  past.  Governments  of  Cuba,  Brazil, 
Argentina,  Communist  China,  and  other 
countries  expropriated,  Intervened,  or  con- 
fiscated property  of  U^S.  taxpayers.  In  many 
cases,  no  compensation  has  been  received 
from  these  unlawful  acts.  Many  D.S.  tax- 
payers have  a  problem  because  the  losses 
Incurred  are  of  such  magnitude  that  such 
losses  win  more  than  offset  Income  In  the 
years  to  which  they  may  be  carried  under 
the  existing  law.  Further,  where  losses  have 
occurred  over  a  series  of  years,  carrybacks 
do  not  provide  effective  relief. 

Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  tax- 
payers be  permitted  to  elect  to  have  the 
period  of  utilization  of  foreign  expropriation 
losses  increased  by  2  years  and  allowed  as  a 
carryover.  Such  carryover  would  be  limited 
to  losses  of  the  type  that  are  deductible  as 
ordinary  losses  under  the  present  law,  and 
wouM  not  Include  losses  treated  as  capital 
losses. 

This  recommendation  Is  a  logical  projec- 
tion of  the  existing  law.  The  net  operating 
loss  carryback  and  carryover  provisions  may 
be  traced  back  to  section  204  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1918.  At  that  time,  the  United  States 
was  emerging  from  World  War  I  and  Con- 
gress was  concerned  with  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing   years    of    transition    from    wartime    to 
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pwMMtlme  eeonoaay  bmlpwei  would  inciir 
kMM*  which  wovld  under  th«  then  existing 
Uw  be  deducttbto  ooly  In  the  year  Inctnred 
•o  that  the  i«v—»*  upon  which  tax  woold 
be  paM  durlnf  tta*  yean  1918  throush  lOM 
would  aetuaUy  be  f^eater  than  the  acf*- 
g»t«  »;>;>""»"*«  'IK"'**"  of  aotne  taxpayer* 
during  theee  year*.  To  remedy  thl*  condi- 
tion, a  proTlalon  wae  enacted  permitting 
loaee*  Incurred  la  taxable  yeare  beginning 
after  October  81.  l»ie.  to  be  carried  back 
1  year  and  canrtod  anx  1  year.  The  law  ipe- 
cincally  mchidad  Mmm  on  faclUtlea  con- 
structed to  produce  artlclea  contributing  to 
the  proeecuUon  oC  the  war.  The  purpose  w»* 
to  provide  equity  In  taxation.  In  the  report 
of  the  Commlttae  on  Finance.  Senate  Report. 
No.  617.  Mth  Ooncrees.  8d  leeelon  (Dec  8. 
1918).  rt  waa  stated  with  respect  to  the 
propoeal: 

'•But  It  (the  existing  Uw)  doee  not  sde- 
qnately  recognlae  the  exigencies  of  business. 
and.  under  our  praaant  high  rates  of  taxation, 
may  often  result  In  grave  Injustice"  (1939-1 
(pt.  3)  CB.  117.  123). 

Similarly.  In  World  War  U  the  net  operat- 
ing loss  provision  was  modified  to  provide 
equitable  treatment.  Immediately  prior  to 
the  Revenue  Act  at  19*12,  the  Uw  permitted 
corporations  to  earry  ovsr  net  operating 
lasses  for  2  yean  but  did  not  allow  any 
carrytMck.  It  wua  pointed  out  In  the  report 
of  the  Commtttw  on  Finance  that  carryover 
provisions  wen  of  benefit  only  In  periods  of 
increaalnc  buslasaa  activities  and  that  such 
provisions  would  not  provide  relief  In  periods 
of  declining  profits  as  might  occur  at  the 
cloee  of  a  war  accnonay;  Senate  Report  No. 
1881.  77th  Oonpaaa.  ad  eeaslon  (Oct.  2.  l»42). 
1942-2  CB.  604.  »4«.  To  provide  relief  In 
these  hardship  eases,  the  Revenue  Act  at 
1942  at  secUoa  188  enlarged  the  period  to 
which  such  loases  eould  be  carried  to  Include 
a  2-year  carryback. 

In  1962,  tiM  pvlod  of  net  operating  loss 
carryback  or  eanryover  was  extended  to  pro- 
vide fair  tnatmsat  In  two  situations  In 
which  unuaual  ecuoouilc  loases  might  be 
Incurred  that  would  exceed  income  in  the 
years  to  which  such  loasea  could  be  carried 
under  existing  law  (3  years  carryback  and 
5  years  carryover).  In  PubUc  Law  87-794. 
the  Trade  Expansion  Bill  of  1983.  a  5-year 
loss  carryback  was  allowed  taxpayers  who 
would  suffer  loases  because  of  foreign  com- 
petition made  poaslble  by  International  trade 
agreements,  etc.;  and  In  Public  Law  87-710 
a  7-year  loes  caiiyufei  was  allowed  regulated 
transportation  eorporations  who  are  cur- 
rently sufrerlng  unusual  losses. 

In  the  case  of  taxpayers  whoee  properties 
have  been  taken  over  by  foreign  govern- 
ments, the  economic  loes  Is  also  unusual  In 
nature.  But  thla  loss  cannot  be  reflected 
in  the  case  of  soma  taxpayers  unless  the  pe- 
riod of  loss  utlUaatlon  Is  extended.  To  al- 
larlate  this  Inequity,  the  proposed  bill  would 
provide  such  taiipayera  with  an  additional 
a  years  to  glva  neognltlon  to  their  loss.  The 
eonsequsnoe  of  tbe  nonrecognltlon  of  such 
loss  is  to  sub]«et  some  taxpayers  to  Income 
tax  even  though,  from  an  economic  point  of 
view,  the  Ion  of  such  taxpayers  over  a 
period  of  yeara  axieeeded  their  Income. 

This  proposal  would  have  little  or  no  ef- 
fect on  tax  revesiues  prior  to  196S.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  the  (list  major  loesee  to  be 
sflectsd  are  those  resulting  from  exproprta- 
Uons  of  properties  of  U.S.  taxpayers  by  the 
Castro  govemmsnt  at  Cuba.  Although  the 
sggrsgate  Cuban  loases  by  US.  taxpayers 
have  been  estimated  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  be  8088  mUllon  (letter  of  May  7. 
1982,  from  Mr.  Frederick  O.  Dutton.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  to  Senator  J  W.  Fm.- 
sanHT-.  8.  Sept.  Ho.  1535.  87th  Cong ,  2d 
sees.) .  It^  would  appear  that  the  amount  of 
loases  which  could  be  carried  over  to  the 
years  1985-70  would  be  relatively  smaU. 


t.    KBCOVXaiXS    WTTH    aXSTaCT   TO    morXBTT    XX- 
paOPaiATSD     ST     THB    FOaaWJIt     OOVSajTMXWTS 

At  the  present  time,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  at  secUons  ISSl  through  18S7  provides 
for  treatmsnt  of  recoveries  of  war  loases  in- 
curred in  World  War  II.  The  proposed  bill 
would  allow  elective  relief,  similar  to  that 
presently  accorded  recoveries  of  war  lasses, 
to  recoveries  with  respect  to  losses  which 
arise  as  a  consequence  of  expropriation.  In- 
tervention or  confiscation  of  properties  by 
foreign  govermnenu.  If  elective  relief  simi- 
lar to  that  recorded  recoveries  of  war  losses 
Is  not  provided  for  recoveries  of  foreign  ex- 
proprUUon  losses,  many  taxpayers  who  real- 
ize such  recoveries  will  pay  U.S  Income  tax 
substantially  In  excess  of  the  reduction  In 
tax  resulting  from  prior  deduction  of  such 

losaee. 

If  the  proposed  election  were  not  allowed, 
the  taxpayer  would  be  required  l<i  compute 
the  tax  on  recoveries  with  respect  to  foreign 
expropriation  losses  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion   111    of    the    Internal    Revenue    Code    of 
19M.     This    section    provides    for    exclusion 
from  gross  Income  of  recoveries  of  bad  debts. 
prior  taxee  and  delinquency  amounts  which, 
when  deducted,  did  not  reduce  the  taxpayers 
tax.     However,    as    applied    to    recoveries   of 
foreign   expropriation   losses,   this   section   la 
Inadequate  and  fails  to  Uks  Into  considera- 
tion  the  problems  that  arise  In  the  case  of 
foreign  losses  which  Involve  both  net  operat- 
ing loss  carryovers  and  carrybacks  and  for- 
eign    tax     credits.       For     example,     under 
the    Treasury    regulations    Interpreting    sec- 
tion   111.    recoveries    must    be    Included    In 
ordinary  income  even  Uiough  such  recoveries 
are   with  respect   to  deduction  of    losses   for 
prior  years  that  reduced  Income  upon  which 
no  US.   Income  tax  would   have   been   paid 
for  the  reason  that  the  tax  on  such  income 
would    have     been     offset     by     foreign     tax 
credits.     Further.  It  appears  to  be  the  present 
InterpretaUon  of  secUon   111  that  recoveries 
with  respect  to  deductions  allowed  In  prior 
years  must  be  reported  as   ordinary   income 
even  though  such  deducUons  reduced  caplUl 
gains. 

Under  the  proposed  bill  a  taxpayer  would 
be  permitted  to  include  In  Income  only  the 
recoveries  of  losses  on  foreign  expropriations, 
the  deduction  of  which  In  fact  reduced  the 
taxpayers  tax.  A  simplified  formula  Is  pro- 
vided for  computing  the  aggregate  amount  of 
such  deductions.  Under  this  formula  ths 
reduction  In  tax  In  prior  years  attributable 
to  such  loeses  Is  divided  by  the  tax  rate  in 
such  prior  years  which  results  In  tne  Income 
upon  which  such  tax  would  have  been  com- 
puted. It  U  the  reduction  of  such  income 
by  foreign  expropriation  losses  which  Is 
treated  as  the  aggregate  amotint  of  deduc- 
tions In  prior  years  that  in  fact  reduced  the 
taxpayer Vs  tax 

In  addition,  the  proposed  bill  provides  for 
spreading  the  noncash  portion  of  a  recovery 
over  a  period  of  years.  This  would  ordi- 
narily apply  to  the  part  of  a  recovery  In 
the  form  of  long-term  obligations  of  a  for- 
eign government  or  to  the  part  In  the  form 
of  restored  property  The  noncash  portion 
of  the  recovery  would  be  treated  as  having 
been  received  over  a  period  of  years  equal 
to  the  period  In  which  the  taxpayer  deducted 
the  foreign  expropriation  loes  Including  net 
operating   loss   carrybacks   and   carryovers. 

Ths  purpose  of  this  provision  U  to  provide 
a  minimum  of  relief  to  taxpayers  who  obUln 
noncash  recoveries  and  must  pay  UJ3.  Income 
tax  prior  to  the  conversion  of  such  recoveries 
into  cash  or  receiving  Income  generated  by 
such  recoveries.  Under  the  present  law  the 
tax  must  be  paid  even  though  the  taxpayer 
has  no  cash  to  pay  It.  It  Is  equitable  to 
give  the  Uxpayer  an  opportunity  to  realize 
cash  from  the  recovery  before  he  U  required 
to  pay  his  tax. 

Should  the  recovery  be  in  the  form  of 
long-term  obllgaUons  of   a  foreign   govern- 


ment, it  U  anUclpated  that  taxpayers  will 
be  able  to  use  amortization  payments  re- 
ceived on  the  obligations  to  pay  part  of 
their  tax  liabilities.  ThU  wUl  help  to  re- 
duce ths  posalbUlty  that  taxpayers  may  be 
forced  to  liquidate  at  substantial  losses  the 
obligations  received  by  them  in  order  to 
pay  their  US.  Income  taxes,  thereby  Imposing 
hardship  on  such  taxpayers  and  Impairing 
the  credit  sUndlng  of  governmenU  of  for- 
eign countries.  Should  the  recovery  be  In 
the  form  of  property,  the  taxpayer  would 
be  faced  with  the  necessity  of  rehabilitat- 
ing facilities  In  a  rundown  condition.  Fur- 
ther, the  taxpayer  would  be  given  some 
opportunity  to  convert  the  property  Into 
citsh  or  to  earn  Income  from  the  property 
U\  order  to  pay  the  tax. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  pay  the  tax  on  the  recovery  over  the  same 
number  of  years  that  the  foreign  expro- 
priation loss  was  deducted  In  the  case  of 
a  taxpayer  whose  loss  was  small  In  rela- 
tionship to  hU  other  Income,  the  loss  would 
have  been  deducted  In  the  year  It  occurred 
or  carried  to  a  relatively  small  number  of 
years  and  the  tax  on  the  recovery  would  be 
paid  in  1  year  or  over  the  same  relatively 
small  number  of  years.  In  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  whose  loes  was  larger  In  relation- 
ship to  his  other  Income,  the  loes  would 
have  been  carried  to  a  relatively  larger  num- 
ber of  years  and  the  tax  on  recovery  would 
be  paid  over  the  same  relatively  larger  num- 
ber of  years.  In  this  way  all  taxpayers  are 
treated  equally  In  relationship  to  the  Impact 
of  foreign  expropriation  losses  on  their 
Incomes. 

Theee  proposals  are  reasonable  and  would 
not  decrease  US.  revenues  In  a  subsUintlal 
amount. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT   RELATING   TO   RETIREMENT 
OP  UNEMPLOYED  AT  AGE  60 
Mr.  HARTKE.    Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  permit  certain  fully  Insured  Individ- 
uals who  are  unemployed  and  have  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  compensa- 
tion to  retire  at  age  60. 

In  view  of  the  serious  unemployment 
facing  our  Nation  and  of  the  severe  dis- 
crimination facing  older  workers  as  they 
look  for  a  Job.  the  need  for  such  a  pro- 
vision in  our  social  security  program  Is 
urgent. 

The  position  of  any  imemployed  per- 
son is  critical,  but  when  an  older  per- 
son is  unemployed,  the  crisis  Is  particu- 
larly distressing.  Our  older  citizens  find 
that  they  are  the  first  to  be  laid  off.  the 
last  to  be  recalled.  When  they  lose  a 
job,  the  loss  Is  often  a  permanent  one, 
for  employers  want  younger  workers. 
And  in  today's  labor  market,  an  em- 
ployer finds  younger  applicants  plenti- 
ful. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  provides  that  an 
applicant  for  social  security  retirement 
at  this  earlier  age  must  have  exhausted 
his  unemployment  compensation  120 
days  prior  to  filing  for  social  security  and 
must  meet  all  social  security  retirement 
provisions. 

The  need  to  provide  for  these  unfor- 
tunate older  citiiens  is  lu-gent  from  their 
own  personal  standpoint,  as  we  might 
well  understand.  But  the  need  to  pro- 
vide them  with  buying  power  with  which 
to  buy  the  goods  they  need  to  sustain 
themselves  Is  urgent  from  the  standpoint 
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of  our  national  economy.  Our  current 
economic  problem  is  not  one  of  lack  of 
production,  lack  of  resources,  or  lack  of 
desire  for  goods  and  services.  It  stems 
from  a  lack  of  personal  buying  power. 

By  allowing  our  older  citizens  to  use 
tlielr  prepaid  social  security  retirement 
benefits  we  can  provide  this  personal 
buying  ix}wer  and  thus  stimulate  the 
economy  so  that  unemployment  in  all 
croups  is  reduced.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2060)  to  amend  Utle  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit 
certain  fully  insured  individuals  who  are 
unemployed  and  have  exhausted  their 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  to 
become  entitled  to  old-age  insurance 
benefits  at  age  60,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartkk,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


AMENDMENT  TO  AUTHORIZE  TOTAL 
SET-ASIDES     OF     DEFENSE     CON- 
TRACTS    FOR     FIRMS     IN     DIS- 
TRESSED  AREAS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  for  printing  and  for  appropriate 
reference,  an  amendment  to  the  Defense 
Department  appropriation  bill,  H.R. 
7179,  to  allow  total  set-asides  of  defense 
contracts  to  firms  in  distressed  areas. 

Cosponsors  of  the  amendment  Include 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  , 
the  Senators  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byro  and  Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRssl,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
( Mr.  Young  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senators 
from  Rhode  Island  [  Mr.  Pastore  and  Mr. 
Pell]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  permitted  to  remain  at 
the  Secretary's  desk  imtil  Tuesday. 
August  20.  so  that  interested  Senators 
may  add  their  names  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  wiUiout 
objection,  the  amendment  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  thla 
amendment  seeks  to  promote  the  place- 
ment of  defense  contracts  in  areas  of 
persistent  and  substantial  labor  surplus 
and  other  regions  encoimterlng  eco- 
nomic difficulty  from  shifts  in  defense 
.spending. 

President  Elsenhower  and  President 
Kennedy  have  stated,  time  after  time, 
that  the  placement  of  defense  contracts 
in  distressed  areas  must  be  enoouraffed. 
For  example,  as  a  candidate,  the  Presi- 
dent sUted  on  September  19.  1960: 

Economists  tell  us  that  an  unemployment 
rate  of  6  percent  is  a  danger  signal.  When 
ti  community  passes  that  point  It  la  offlclally 


regarded  as  an  area  of  "substantial  labor 
surplus."  If  it  remains  there,  it  is  entitled 
to  special  Oovernment  help  through  defense 
procurement  and  other  programs. 

This  policy  was  officially  promulgated 
in  Defense  Manpower  Policy  No.  4. 
Congress.  In  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950.  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
in  its  directive  3005.3  of  1954,  have  also 
adopted  this  policy  of  strengthening  the 
economy,  maintaining  the  mobilization 
base,  and  dispersing  defense  production 
through  the  judicious  placement  of  con- 
tracts and  defense  facilities. 

How  effectively  has  this  avowed  na- 
tional policy  of  placing  defense  contracts 
in  distressed  areas  been  implemented? 
The  record  shows  that  this  Important 
program  has  been  an  almost  complete 
failure.  Despite  the  fact  that  12.5  per- 
cent of  the  Nation  Is  contained  In  areas 
of  persistent  and  substantial  labor  sur- 
plus, only  4  percent  of  defense  prime 
contracts  are  let  in  these  areas.  That 
is,  only  one-third  of  the  defense  spend- 
ing which  would  be  proportionally  ex- 
pected goes  to  distressed  areas.  The 
primary  reason  for  the  failui^  in  the 
Implementation  of  this  vital  national 
policy  can  be  foimd  in  the  tool  through 
which  Defense  Manpower  Policy  No.  4 
Is  supposed  to  be  carried  out,  the  partial 
set-aside  program.  Only  one-quarter  of 
1  percent  of  defeiise  contracts  go  to 
areas  of  persistent  and  substantial  labor 
surplus  through  partial  set -asides.  Any- 
one who  carefully  studies  the  workings 
of  the  partial  set-aside  will  clearly  see 
that  it  Is  intrinsically  ineffectual  be- 
cause of  its  complexity  and  inapplicabil- 
ity to  almost  all  purchases. 

Partial  set-asides  must  now  be  used 
instead  of  the  potentially  more  effective 
total  set-asides  as  proposed  in  this 
amendment  because  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office's  interpretation  of  sec- 
tion 523  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Act.  Section  523  forbids  the  payment 
of  a  price  differential  in  order  to  avoid 
economic  dislocation.  On  the  grounds 
that  any  restriction  in  the  number  of 
bidders,  as  in  the  case  of  total  set-asides 
or  negotiated  contracts,  might  poten- 
tially result  in  a  higher  price  being  paid, 
OAO  has  forbidden  the  use  of  total  set- 
asides  to  distressed  areas.  Certainly, 
total  set-asides  are  no  more  likely  to  re- 
sult in  the  payment  of  a  price  differen- 
tial than  negotiated  contracts;  yet  85 
percent  of  all  defense  moneys  are  now 
let  by  negotiation. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment  con- 
tains a  provision  protecting  our  national 
security  by  allowing  total  set-asides  to  be 
applied  only  to  purchases  where  the 
needs  of  the  defense  effort  would  be  ful- 
filled at  a  fair  price.  According  to  this 
provision,  set- asides  may  be  made  only 
in  those  cases  when  a  finding  has  been 
made  that  "there  is  a  reasonable  expec- 
tation that  bids  or  proposals  will  be  ob- 
tained from  a  sufficient  number  of  re- 
sponsible concerns  so  that  awards  will 
be  made  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price." 
Though  there  is  no  language  in  this 
amendment  which  limits  the  amount  of 
set-asides  to  be  made,  this  finding  can 
be  reached  only  on  a  limited  number  of 
contracts. 


Though  it  may  be  a  legal  fact  that  to- 
tal set-asides  could  result  In  the  payment 
of  a  price  differential,  It  is  an  economic 
reality  that,  if  they  are  made  after  a 
finding  that  there  will  be  sufficient  com- 
petition, total  set-asides  result  in  prac- 
tically no  higher  price  being  paid.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas 
Morris  stated  recently  that,  when  such  a 
finding  is  made  before  employing  small 
business  total  set- asides,  they  do  not 
cause  the  payment  of  a  price  differential. 
Thus,  total  set-asides.  If  made  under  the 
conditions  provided  for  In  this  amend- 
ment, would  result  in  little  or  no  price 
differential  being  paid. 

In  addition  to  assisting  distressed 
areas  by  helping  their  firms  gain  defense 
contracts,  this  amendment  would  en- 
courage the  dispersal  of  new  privately 
owned  plants  in  deprived  regions.  Fur- 
thermore, the  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment would  encourage  distressed  area 
firms  to  compete  more  vigoixmsly  for 
non-set-aside  contracts.  The  increased 
Income  for  regions  of  high  imemploy- 
ment  would  both  provide  jobs,  and,  in 
addition,  act  as  a  pump  primer  In  the 
rebuilding  of  these  areas. 

Moreover,  by  making  other  regions  en- 
coimtering  difficulty  from  shifts  in  de- 
fense spending  eligible  for  labor-surplus- 
area  set- asides,  this  amendment  would 
mitigate  the  Impact  of  these  shifts. 

As  such,  total  set-asldes  would  result 
In  an  overall  saving  to  the  Government 
by  lessening  the  need  for  unemployment 
compensation  and  redevelopment  pro- 
grams. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
possible  economic  reiiercussions  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament.  The  Judi- 
cious placement  of  defense  contracts 
would  tend  to  disperse  our  military  pro- 
duction and  thus  mitigate  the  impact  of 
a  cutback  in  defense  spending  on  any 
one  part  of  the  coimtry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
amendment  and  a  list  of  the  number  of 
I>ersistent  and  substantial  labor  surplus 
areas  in  each  State  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  37.  line  16  Immediately  after  the 
colon.  Insert  the  following:  "Provided  fur- 
ther. That  upon  a  determination  and  finding 
made  by  the  head  of  procurement  agencies 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  (Including  the 
Director  of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency)  or 
their  designees,  that  there  is  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  bids  or  proposals  will  be  ob- 
tained from  a  sufficient  ntmiber  of  responsi- 
ble concerns  so  that  awards  wiU  be  made  at 
fair  and  reasonable  prices,  set-asldes  of  in- 
dividual procurements  or  classes  of  procure- 
ments (including  total  set-asldes)  may  be 
made  for  participation  by  suppliers  in  areas 
of  persistent  and  substantial  labor  surplus, 
or  for  participation  by  suppliers  in  areas  en- 
countering economic  difficulty  resulting  from 
Defense  adjustments:". 

AXEAS    OF  PEXSISTKNT  AKD   SUBST4NTIAI,  LaBOB 
StJXPLITS,  JXTLT  1963 

Alabama,  15. 
Alaska.  23. 
Arkansas,  23. 
California,  11. 
Ck}lorado,  9. 
Connecticut,  S. 
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Fkirtda.S. 

hUbct. 
lUlnota.  3t. 
Tn<l1«n>.  13. 
Iowa.  9. 

KUMM.  1. 

Kentaeky.  4S. 
UmMana.!!. 
Itoln*.  10. 

ICajMurhuMtta.  0. 
Mlchlc&n.  4S. 
MlnnMoU,  16. 
MlaalMtppl,  18. 
IdHourl.  •. 
Mont&na.  8. 
Nevmdk.  1. 
Maw  Hampshm.  1. 
New  Jersey,  6. 
New  Mexico,  8. 
HewTork,  11. 
North  Carolina.  10. 
NortH  Dakota,  8. 
Oblo.  13. 
Oklaboma.  80. 
OrefOB.  7. 
PanncylYanla,  3X 
abode  Ltland,  1. 
South  Carolina.  S. 
Tenneeaee,  32. 
Texaa.10. 
Utah,  8. 
Vermont.  1. 
Virginia.  4. 
Waehlncton.  13. 
West  VlrglnU.  37. 
Wlaconatn.  0. 
Wyoming.  4. 

Ur.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
•ubmlt  the  Mnendment  after  haylnc  oon- 
docted  hcftrings  i&  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  for  some  time.  A  re- 
port will  soon  be  iauad  on  the  effects  of 
^imfftnm>  spentttiit  081  the  eootMxny.  One 
might  also  say  It  will  refer  to  the  in- 
effectual aspeeti  of  defense  spending 
when  research  and  development  con- 
tracts are  not  properly  distributed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Appropriations  Oommlttee  wHl  give 
favorable  and  proBpt  eonslderatton  to 
the  amendment,  wbleh  Is  ooeponaored  by 
12  Benatmv,  several  of  whom  serve  on 
the  Appropriatkiiis  Committee  and  many 
of  whom  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Senrleea. 
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by  SBICs  has  been  postponed  until  Sep- 
tember 5. 1963. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday.  September  5.  1963,  In  room 
5302.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  on  this  matter  are  requested  to 
notify  Mr.  Reginald  W.  Barnes,  assistant 
counsel.  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  room  5300,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC  ,  tele- 
phone Capital  4-3121.  extension  3921. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
JUDICIARY  TO  m^  REPORTS 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjoumment  (rf  the  Senate  over 
the  weekend,  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judidary  be  pennttted  to  file  reports  on 
8.  49. 8.  1S28.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  87. 
8. 1914.  and  8. 1942. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 


POSTPONEMEHT    OF   8MAIX    BUSI- 
NESS LEGISLATION  HEARINGS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Snboommlttee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  additional  hearing  on 
S.  298.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958.  scheduled 
for  August  21,  1963,  In  order  to  receive 
testimony  regarding  possible  self -dealing 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 
Bir.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  body  of  the  Reco«d  a  letter,  which 
the  leadership  received  from  Dr.  I.  I. 
Rabi,  relative  to  the  test  ban  treaty  and 
the  position  of  certain  of  his  colleagues 
who  are  Nobel  Prize  winners. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

Nrw  TOKK.  NT,  Atiguxt  14.  1963 
Hon.  IAks  MANartxu). 
Majority  Leader,  VS.  Senate. 

Dbab  SEXATOa  MANSirzu):  I  am  aendlng 
yen  the  reexUta  of  a  poU  on  the  teet  ban 
treaty  which  I,  together  with  colleaguea.  Ore. 
P.  Kuech,  of  Columbia  University,  Owen 
Chamberlain,  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  and  other*  have  conducted 
amongst  the  American  Nobel  Prize  winners 
in  all  flelde.  The  Intervention  of  the  sum- 
mer holidays  prevenU  the  poll  from  being 
more  complete,  but  we  do  have  a  majority 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  winners  on  record. 

Sach  prlae  winner  wae  asked  il  he  approved 
of  and  was  willing  to  sign  the  enclosed  state- 
ment with  the  understanding  that  It  would 
be  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  chairman  of  the  Porelgn  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers of  the  Senate.  It  was  alao  understood 
that  the  statement  would  have  such  addi- 
tional distribution  as  may  be  appropriate 
and.  In  this  connection.  I  plan  to  release  the 
statement  to  the  press  at  1  p-m.  this  after- 
noon. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  replies  were 
positive.  We  had  no  negative  letters.  Of 
those  queried  by  telephone  five  declined  to 
slgii.  Some  gave  no  reason,  others  stated 
Uaat  they  did  not  feel  In  a  position  to  make 
such  a  pubUc  statement,  although  they 
would  agree  privately  to  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed In  the  statement. 

I  append  a  list  oX  the  names  of  those  who 
agreed  to  the  statement,  their  affiliations 
imd  the  field  for  which  they  received  the 
Nobel  Prtee. 

Yours  respectfully, 

I    I    Rasi 


One  of  the  early  Nobel  Prlae  winners  of 
the  United  SUtes.  I.  I.  Rabi.  of  Columbia 
University,  together  with  some  of  his  col- 
leagues has  recently  polled  all  of  the  VS. 
Nobel  laureates  to  ascertain  their  feelings 
about  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  now  under 
oonaldaratlon  by  the  n.8.  Senate.  Thirty- 
four  of  tlieae  NotMl  Price  winners  have  so  far 
I  lias— ml  approval  of  and  a  wllllngnefls  to 
sign  tbe  attached  statement.  There  have 
been    no   replies   Indicating   disapproval. 

Tbe  statement,  together  with  the  list  of 
signers  to  date,  has  been  sent  today  to  the 
Preatdent  of  the  Senate,  to  the  chairman  of 
Xttt  Porelgn  Relations  Committee,  and  to  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Tbe  attached  list  of  signers  of  the  state- 
ment includes  Information  about  their  af- 
filiations and  the  field  of  science  in  which 
they  received  their  Nobel  Prize.     The  group 


includes  some  of  America's  most  eminent 
sclenUsU:  their  fields  of  eiMleavor  range 
from    pure   physics   to   clinical   medicine. 

STATTMorr  ST  NoBCL  LAXjaiATia 
We  the  undersigned  wish  to  make  public 
our  approval  of  the  test  ban  treaty  recently 
negotiated  In  Moscow  by  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  -nd 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  believe  that  this 
treaty  marks  a  significant  If  minimal  first 
step  in  reducing  the  tensions  of  a  continue«l 
nuclear  arms  race,  thereby  enhancing  the 
security  of  the  United  SUtes.  We  hope  that 
this  treaty  will  be  approved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  as  a  concrete  expression 
of  our  country's  desire  for  peace. 

Carl  David  Anderson,  professor  of  physics. 
California  InsUtute  of  Technology,  Nobel 
Prise  in  physics.  193fl;  Gold  Medal.  American 
Institute,  1938;  Cresson  Medal,  Franklin  In- 
sUtute, 1937;  member  of  National  Academy 
of  Sciences;  fellow.  Physical  Society;  Philo- 
sophical Society;  X-rays,  gamma  rays;  radio- 
activity; cosmic  rays. 

Walter  Houser  Brattaln,  Bell  Telephone 
LAboratorles.  Murray  Hill,  N  J..  Nobel  Prlue  In 
physics,  1956;  Stuart  Ballantlne  Medal  from 
the  Franklin  InsUtute,  1952;  Jolin  Scott 
Award,  city  of  Philadelphia,  1955;  fellow, 
American  Physical  Society;  member  of  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  Franklin 
Institute.  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  co- 
Inventor  of  transistor,  specializes  In  study  of 
semiconductors. 

Felix  Bloch.  professor  of  physics,  Stanford 
University.  Stanford.  Calif,  B.  Zurich. 
Switzerland,  Nobel  Prize  In  physics,  1962; 
fellow,  American  Physical  Society;  American 
Academy  of  ArU  and  Sciences;  National 
Academy  of  Sciences;  war  research,  Los  Ala- 
mos, 1942-45;  atomic  physics. 

Owen  Chamberlain,  physics  department, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Noble 
Prize  for  physics  for  discovering  antlppoton, 
1958  Civilian  physicist,  Manhattan  District, 
Loa  Alamos,  1942-4S;  Guggenheim  feUow, 
1967-68;   Loeb  lecturer  at  Harvard,  1958. 

Andre  F.  Cournand.  1361  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.:  born  Paris.  France,  natu- 
ralized 1941.  Nobel  Prize  in  medicine  and 
physiology.  195«;  Laaker  Award.  USPHS;  fel- 
low. Royal  Society  of  Medicine;  member.  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences;  American  Physi- 
ology Society:  Association  of  American 
Physicians;   British  Cardiac  Society. 

John  Franklin  Enders,  professor.  Children's 
Hospital,  Harvard  Medical  School.  300  Long- 
wood.  Boston.  Mass.  Nobel  Prize  in  medi- 
cine and  physiology,  1954;  Ameron  prize. 
University  of  Edinburgh.  1960;  Laaker  Award. 
1954;  fellow,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences:  member.  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences; American  Philosophical  Society;  So- 
ciety General  Microbiology;  viral  infecUons; 
virus  and  rickettsial  diseases. 

Joseph  Erlanger.  6127  Waterman  Avenue. 
St.  Louis,  Mo  ,  Nobel  laureate  In  physiology. 
1944;  member.  American  Physiological  Soci- 
ety (president  26^29);  Association  American 
Physicians,  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
American   Medical   Association;    physiologist. 

Edward  Adelbert  Dolsy.  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  pro- 
fessor of  biochemistry;  shared  Nobel  Prize 
In  physiology  and  medicine,  1948.  with  Dr. 
Henrik  Dam;  Gold  Medal,  St.  Louis  Medical 
Society,  1935;  WlUard  Glbbs  Medal.  1941; 
member.  American  Society  of  Biological 
Chemists:  American  Chemical  Society;  Na- 
Uonal  Academy  of  Sciences;  American  Philo- 
sophical Society;  seK  hormones  and  anti- 
bloUc  compounds. 

James  Franck,  physics  department,  Duke 
University.  Durham,  M.C..  professor  of  phys- 
ics and  chemistry;  Nobel  Prize  in  physics, 
1925;  Rumford  Medal.  American  Academy  of 
ArU  and  Sciences.  1956;  Max  Planck  Medal. 
German  Physical  Society,  1953;  member,  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  American  Phllo- 
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sophlcal  Society,  molecular  physics  and  ap- 
plication to  chemistry. 

Donald  A.  Glaser,  radiation  laboratory,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  Oallf..  i^ys- 
iclst.  Nobel  Prlae  in  physics,  1000;  Henry 
Rusaell  Award,  1965;  Guggenheim  fellow, 
1961-62;    fellow   American   Physical   Society. 

Robert  Hofstadter,  professor  of  physics. 
Stanford  University,  Stanford,  Calif.  Nobel 
Prize  for  physics  with  Dr.  Moessbauer  1961, 
fi>r  work  on  atomic  nucleus;  Guggenheim 
fellow,  Ford  Foundation,  1958-69:  California 
Scientist  of  the  Year,  1969;  fellow,  American 
Physical  Society;  Physical  Society  London; 
National  Academy  of  Sciences;  American  As- 
sociation University  Professors;  Infrared 
spectra:  photoconductivity;  nuclear  and  nu- 
cleon  charge  distributions. 

Arthur  Romberg,  head,  department  of  bio- 
chemistry, Stanford  University.  Stanford, 
Calif.  Coreclplent  Nobel  Prize  In  medicine. 
1959:  recipient  Paul-Lewis  Award  In  enzyme 
chemistry,  1951;  member,  American  Society 
of  Biological  Chemists,  American  Chemical 
Society;    National    Academy   of  Sciences. 

Polykarp  Kusch,  Columbia  University, 
physics  department.  New  York.  N.Y.;  Nobel 
Prize  In  physics.  1955;  born  Germany,  nat- 
uralized 1922;  fellow.  American  Physical  So- 
ciety; member  National  Academy  Sciences; 
research  In  atomic,  molecular  and  nuclear 
physics. 

Willis  Eugene  Lamb,  Jr.,  Carendon  Lab- 
oratory. Oxford,  England;  Nobel  Prize  In 
physics.  1955;  Guggenheim  fellowship  1960- 
61;  fellow  of  American  Physical  Society; 
Physical  Society,  London,  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

Tsung-Dao  Lee,  professor  of  physics.  Insti- 
tute for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton,  NJ.; 
physicist;  Nobel  Prize  In  physics,  1957;  Al- 
bert Einstein  Award  In  Science,  Yeshlva  Uni- 
versity, 1957;  member,  American  Physical 
Society 

Prltz  Albert  Llpmann,  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute, New  York,  N.Y.;  biochemist;  Nobel 
Prize  for  medicine  and  physiology,  1953; 
Mead  Johnson  &  Co.  award  for  outstanding 
work  on  vitamin  B-complex,  1948;  Carl  Neu- 
berg  Medal,  1948;  fellow.  New  York  Academy 
Sciences,  Danish  Royal  Academy  Sciences; 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Hermann  Joseph  Muller,  professor  of  Zo- 
ology, Indiana  University,  Jordan  Hall. 
Bloomlngton.  Ind.;  Nobel  Latireate  In  physi- 
ology, medicine,  1946;  Darwin  Medal,  1959; 
member,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, American  Philosophy  Society;  Ameri- 
can Society  Zoologists;  American  Genetic 
Association,  Royal  Society  London. 

William  Parry  Murphy,  physician;  1101 
Beacon  Street.  Brookllne  46.  Mass.;  Nobel 
Prize  In  Medicine,  1934;  Gold  Medal  of  Hu- 
mane Society  of  State  of  Massachusetts. 
1935;  National  Order  of  Merit;  Dlplomate  In 
Internal  Medicine,  1937;  member,  American 
Medical  Association,  Association  of  American 
Physicians.  New  York  Acadenay  of  Sciences; 
anemia  In  practice,  pernicious  anemia. 

Severe  Ochoa,  New  York  University,  College 
of  Medicine,  550  First  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY.;  biochemist;  Nobel  Prize  1969  in  medi- 
cine with  Arthur  Kornberg;  fellow.  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences;  Society  for  Experimental 
Biological  Medicine;  born  Spain,  naturalized. 
1956. 

Linus  Carl  Pauling,  professor  of  chemistry, 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena, 
Calif.;  Nobel  Prize  in  chemistry.  19M;  Fer- 
mat  Medal,  Pasteur  Medal,  medal  with  laurel 
wreath  of  International  Grotlus  Foundation, 
1957. 

Isldor  Ibaac  Rabi,  Columbia  University, 
Department  of  Physics.  New  York;  Nobel 
Prize  In  physics  1844;  Barnard  Medal,  Mat. 
Acad.  Sciences,  1960;  Elliot  Cresson  Medal  of 
Franklin  Inst.  1942;  Medal  for  Merit  1948; 
Kings  Medal  (British)  1948;  fellow,  Amer. 
Phys.  Society  (Pres.  1950);  member,  Amer. 
Phllos    Society. 


Dickinson  W.  Richards,  180  Fort  Washing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Wobel  Prize  In 
medicine  and  physiology  1956;  director,  first 
Medical  Division,  Bellevue  Hospital,  N.Y., 
since  1948;  member.  Association,  American 
Physicians;  research  on  problems  of  pul- 
monary and  cardiac  physiology. 

Glenn  Seaborg,  Chairman.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.;  Nobel  Prize 
In  chemistry,  1951. 

Emllio  Segre,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif.;  Nobel  Prize  in  physics 
1959;  Guggenheim  fellow,  1959;  group  leader, 
Loe  Alamos,  1943-46;  fellow,  American 
Physical  Society;  codlscoverer  slow  neu- 
trons, also  elements  technetium,  astatine, 
Plutonium,  and  of  antlproton. 

William  Bradford  Shockley,  Shockley 
Transistor  Unit,  Clevlte  Transistor,  Stanford 
Industrial  Park,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
Physicist;  Nobel  Prize  in  physics  1956;  Fel- 
low of  American  Phys.  Soc.  (Buckley  Prize); 
Amer.  Academy  Arts  and  Sciences;  Institute 
Radio  Engineers  (Morris  Llebmann  Prize); 
inventor  of  JuncUon  transistor;  awarded 
Medal   for   Merit. 

Wendell  M.  Stanley,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  Calif.,  Department  of 
Virology;  Nobel  Prize  in  chemistry  1946; 
Glbbs  Medal  of  Chicago  Sec.  of  Amer.  Cheni. 
Society.  1947;  Isaac  Adler  Prize  by  Med. 
School  Harvard,  1938;  Copemlcan  Citation 
by  the  Copernlcan  Quadrlcentennial  Nat. 
Com.  1943,  Certificate  of  Merit  1946;  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  Award  1959;  member. 
National  Cancer  Inst.,  Amer.  Assn.  Im- 
munologists,  Amer.  Phllos.  Society;  Amer. 
Chemical  Society. 

Otto  Stern,  759  Cragmont  Street,  Berkeley, 
Calif.;    Nobel    Prize    in    physics,    1943. 

Albert  Szent-Oyorgyl,  biochemist.  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Mass.; 
Nobel  Prise  In  medicine  1937  and  1956;  Laaker 
Award,  Heart  Association  1954;  born,  Hun- 
gary; naturalized  1955;  member.  National 
Academy  of  Sciences;  muscle  research,  sub- 
molecular  biology. 

Edward  Lawrle  Tatum,  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute, 66th  Street  and  York  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y.;  biochemist;  Nobel  Prize  tar  medicine 
and  physiology,  1958;  member,  American 
Chemical  Society;  American  Society  of  Bio- 
logical Chemists,  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. 

Harold  Clayton  Urey,  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  large.  University  of  California;  home, 
7800  Torrey  Lane,  La  Jolla,  Calif.;  Nobel 
Prise  In  chemistry  In  1934;  Priestley  Award 
1955;  Davy  Medal  Royal  Society  of  London; 
Dlstlngtiished  Service  Award,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  1950;  member,  American  Chemical 
Society,  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Amer- 
ican Geopyhsics  Union;  discoverer  of  hydro- 
gen atom  of  atomic  weight  two;  research  for 
production  heavy  water  and  U-=*  for  atomic 
bomb. 

Oeorg  von  Beckesy,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  Nobel  Prize  for  medicine 
for  research  on  how  the  htunan  ear  hears, 
1961;  Gold  Medal,  American  Otologlcal  So- 
ciety. 1957;  Achievement  Award,  Deafness 
Research  Foundation.  1961;  fellow  of  Acous- 
tical Society  of  America;  member  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

Salman  Abraham  Waksman,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity. New  Brunswick,  N.Y.;  Nobel  Prize  in 
medicine  1962;  born,  Kiev,  Russia;  natural- 
ized 1916;  member,  Society  American  Bac- 
teriologists; American  Chemical  Society;  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences;  decorated  com- 
mander, French  Legion  of  Honor;  soil  micro- 
biology; actlnomycetes  and  their  antibiotics, 
microbes. 

James  Dewey  Watson,  professor  of  biology, 
Harrard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  bio- 
chemist, educator:  Nobel  Prize  1963:  John 
Collins  Warren  Prize,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  1959;  EU  LUly  Award  in  biochem- 
istry. American  Chemical  Society,  1960;  Al- 
bert Laaker  Award  1960;  member,  American 
Academy  Arts  and  Sciences,  Society  of  Bio- 


logical Chemists;  research  on  bacterial  virus, 
molecular  genetics,  protein  synthesis. 

George  Hoyt  Whipple,  pathologist.  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.Y.;  Nobel 
Prize  in  medicine,  Joint  award  1934;  William 
Wood  Gerhard  gold  medal  1934;  Rochester 
Civic  Medal,  1943;  member,  American  Asso- 
ciation Pathologists  and  Bacteriologists,  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  American  Philo- 
sophical Society. 

Edward  Mills  Purcell,  professor  of  physics. 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Nobel 
Prize  in  physics  1952;  member.  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee;  member.  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  American  Phys- 
ics Society,  American  Academy  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences; microwave  phenomena,  nuclear  mpg- 
netlsm,  radlofrequency  spectroscopy. 


PUBLISHER  LUCE  STATES  THE  CASE 
FOR  THE  RULE  OF  LAW 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  significant  articles  of  recent 
times  appears  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  Journal. 
Written  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Luce,  editor  in 
chief  of  Time,  Inc.,  the  article  is  en- 
titled "The  Rule  of  Law:  Its  World  Im- 
plementation Is  Man's  Hope." 

A  few  years  ago,  there  was  practically  noth- 
ing to  be  said,  nothing  to  report,  about  the 
advancement  of  the  rule  of  law  in  world 
affairs.  Today  there  is;  and  this  Is  a  good 
time  to  say  it. 

Writes  Mr.  Luce. 

And,  indeed,  Editor  Luce  states  the 
case  for  "liberty  imder  law"  with  a  rare 
combination  of  tough-minded  realism 
and  inspired  idealism. 

Recalling  the  maxim  that  "nothing  is 
so  powerful  as  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come,"  the  distinguished  Time-Life 
foimder  hails  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  its  former  president,  Charles 
S.  Rhyne,  for  launching  in  1957  a  deter- 
mined campaign  to  achieve  "World 
Peace  Through  World  Law." 

Mr.  Luce's  article  is  of  twofold  signif- 
icance. First,  it  is  a  powerful,  moving 
document  in  its  own  right.  Second,  its 
author  hcvs  a  breadth  of  experience, 
wisdom,  and  influence  which  gives  his 
wcM-ds  imusual  importance,  I  hope  every 
Member  of  Congress  will  read  carefully 
this  superb  article.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Rulk  or  Law:  Its  World  Implebienta- 
TioN  Is  Man's  Hopz 

(By  Henry  R.  Luce) 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  practically  noth- 
ing to  be  said,  nothing  to  report,  about  the 
advancement  of  the  rule  of  law  in  world 
affairs.  Today  there  is;  and  this  is  a  good 
time  to  say  it — a  good  time  to  Invite  the 
attention  of  leading  citizens  everywhere  to 
this  subject. 

For  we  have  come  to  something  of  a  pause 
in  the  cold  war.  The  cold  war  goes  on,  of 
course.  It  goes  on  bloodily  in  the  rice  fields 
of  Vietnam  and  it  goes  on  in  other  forms 
throughout  the  world.  Still,  there  is  some- 
thing of  a  pause  in  the  Intensity  of  global 
conflict.  Without  being  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree complacent.  I  think  we  can  say  that  in 
the  laat  few  years  the  balance  of  advantage 
has  shifted  to  the  free  world. 

Last  Christmas,  President  Kennedy  told  us 
that,  surveying  the  world  situation,  we  had 
a   great    deal    to   be    thankful    for.      He    was 
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■poalrlng  zwH  only  of  recent  developmenU, 
but  ^«»"  of  all  th*t  lUM  lutppen«<l  In  the 
1ft  y«*n  alnce  tli*  «old  w«r  began  when  the 
rubble  of  World  War  n  waa  stUl  piled  high 
m  the  ctUee  of  Burope  and  Aala.  He  waa 
paying  hU  reapecta.  It  aeemed  to  me.  to 
Preeldente  Truman  and  Elaenhower.  to  all 
the  stateamanBhlp.  to  all  th«  determination, 
to  the  effofta  of  bralna  and  brawn,  to  all  the 
•acrtflce  of  blood  and  treaaure  which  to- 
gether, over  the  laat  15  year*,  have  held 
Conununlam  In  check  and  have  brought 
forth  a  free  world,  freer  and  •tronger  and 
more  proaperoua  than  any  global  eoclety 
which  ever  before  exlatad. 

A^aln.  without  complacency  and  without 
forgetting  >hameful  realltlea  such  aa  poverty 
and  dlaorder  In  many  places,  I  think  we  can 
aay  that  Cotnmunlat  power  la  In  at  least 
momentary  retreat.  Thua  there  Is  a  pause 
In  the  cold  war.  "A  thaw."  Lord  Home,  the 
British  Foreign  aecretaJT'  calls  U  "Very 
slowly,"  says  Lord  Home,  "very  slowly-  but 
I  think  perceptibly — the  proceesee  of  the 
thaw  In  International  life  have  begun  •  •  • 
If  Unperlaliam  ta  being  thrown  out  of  the 
window,  BO  U  Man — and  good  riddance,  too. 

TUCX  TO  TAKX  STOCK  IM  THE  COLD  WAS 

So.  this  la  a  good  time,  at  this  pause,  or 
In  this  thaw,  to  aak  ourselves:  What  do  we 
do  now?     Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

In  1960.  there  waa  a  great  nationwide  dls- 
cusalon  In  the  United  States  on  national 
goaU.  The  subject  waa  taken  up  in  a  series 
of  hearings  by  a  committee  of  the  UB  Sen- 
ate. And  oxir  praaldantial  election  of  that 
year  waa  characterlaed  by  a  competition  by 
both  candldatea  and  both  parties  to  express 
adequately  the  senaa  of  purpose  of  the  United 
Statea.  There  waa  not  ao  much  disagreement 
aa  there  waa  competition  to  express  the 
XJB.  determination  to  meet  and  overcome 
the  challengea  of  aoth  century  history. 
One  very  simple  way  of  summarizing  our 
purpoae  waa  and  U  to  say  that  we  were 
and  we  are  determined  to  win  the  cold  war. 
"Why  Not  Victory?"  eays  Senator  Ooldwatd 
In  the  title  of  hla  book. 

I  subscribe  to  thla  purpose  of  winning  the 
cold  war.  But  ttaa  dlflculty  Is  In  definition — 
What  doea  one  mean  by  winning  the  cold 
war?    What  would  Tletory  be? 

Now  that  the  tida  of  conflict  seems  to  be 
moving  our  way,  it  la  more  than  ever  useful 
to  aak  ourselves  that  question.  And  here  Is 
where  the  advancement  of  the  rule  of  law 
comes  In.  Where  do  we  go  from  here?  We 
can  go  forward  to  the  advancement  of  the 
rule  of  law  and  to  buUd  a  world  of  peace- 
ful change — a  world  of  progress  without 
holocauat.  a  world  in  which  disputes  and 
claahea  of  Interaat  are  resolved  by  law  rather 
than  by  the  arbitrament  of  war. 

That  sounds  Utopian,  and  so  It  Is  But  the 
story  I  am  going  to  tell  la  not  the  story  of 
the  pursuit  of  an  illusion:  it  is  the  story  of  a 
movement,  now  gathering  momentum,  which 
step  by  step  will  provide  alternatives  to  war. 
and  bind  men  and  nations  to  Institutions  of 
Justice  and  order. 

The  story  begina  in  London,  only  «  years 
ago.  in  1957.  Until  that  time  practically 
nothing  had  been  done  to  make  use  of  the 
law  as  a  means  of  peace  In  a  world  racked 
by  quarrels  and  fesirlng  destruction.  The 
International  Court  of  Justice  was.  for  ex- 
ample, the  least  used  court  in  the  world. 
Every  sort  of  instrument  was  being  \ised  In 
the  world  struggle — ^money.  armaments, 
propaganda,  subversion,  even  prayer — every- 
thing but  the  law.    And  then — London.  1967. 

What  was  It?  Nothing  momentous  had 
been  planned.  It  simply  happened  that  that 
was  the  80th  annleeraary  of  the  founding  of 
the  American  Bar  Aasoelation  and  3.000  or 
4.000  American  latwyers  thought  It  would  be 
fine  to  take  ITinnisslrns  and  their  wlvee  to 
London,  to  Oreat  Britain,  to  the  home  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  law  tradition.  It  was  of 
course  a  most  distinguished  gathering     The 


Brltiah  welcome  was  provided  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  most  eminent  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's Judges,  and  Winston  Churchill  In 
about  hla  last  major  speech.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  led  the  American 
lawyers,  amply  supported  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  other  of  our  dlgnltarlee  When 
the  si>eeches  began,  perhaps  no  one  thought 
anything  would  happen — except  more 
speeches  thankfully  relieved  by  more  genial 
and  appetlalng  fare.  But  somehow  the 
speeches  caught  fire,  oratory  took  on  a  touch 
of  profundity  The  Americans  and  the  Brit- 
ish found  (and,  by  the  way,  It  was  when  the 
wounds  of  Suez  were  stUl  smarting)  what 
deeply  united  them,  something  deeper  than 
words,  something  which  through  all  their 
history,  centuries  or  thousands  of  miles 
apart,  they  had  been  fighting  for— liberty 
under  law  Through  Westminster  Hall  the 
words  of  Chief  Justice  Coke  to  King  James 
must  have  echoed  like  the  roar  of  the  sea 
"Sir,  the  King  ought  not  to  be  under  any 
man.  but  under  God  and  the  law   ' 

WOELD  PEACE  THtOVGH  LAW  IS  ASSOCIATION 
THEME 

So  those  days  In  London  In  1957  were  In- 
spiring days  But  nothing  might  have  hap- 
pened except  for  a  little-known  American 
lawyer  named  Charles  S  Rhyne.  who  that 
year  was  the  president  of  ths  80-year-old 
American  Bar  Association  His  turn  to  speak 
came  at  Runnymede.  the  site  of  Magna 
Carta  There  he  spoke,  gathering  up  as  It 
were  all  the  great  words  of  the  famovis  men 
who  had  spoken  before  him  And  then 
Charles  Rhyne  went  back  to  the  United 
States — and  went  to  work  During  his  year 
as  president,  the  American  Bar  Association 
put  at  the  top  of  Its  agenda  and  flew  at  the 
top  of  lU  mast  the  rubric— "World  peace 
through  law  '  And  It  has  kept  It  there  ever 
since  That  Is  why  there  Is  a  story  to  tell 
today 

What  has  happended  In  these  less  than  6 
years?  First  of  all.  the  lawyers  of  the  United 
States,  thousands  of  them,  have  decided  that 
they  and  their  profession  have  a  responsibil- 
ity for  world  peace — that  they  can  do  some- 
thing about  It  Throughout  the  United 
States,  scores  of  State  and  city  bars  have 
taken  up  the  work  Law  schools  and  univer- 
sities are  giving  attention  to  International 
law  as  never  before.  President  Elsenhower 
proclaimed  May  Day  as  Law  Day  throughout 
the  Nation  and  President  Kennedy  enthu- 
siastically maintains  this  new  tradition 
One  authority  writes  that  "more  has  been 
constructively  written  and  said  8<X)ut  a 
world  rule  of  law  In  the  laat  6  years  than  In 
the  whole  history  of  man   ' 

Many  may  wonder  why.  If  so  much  Is 
going  on  of  such  vital  Importance  to  human 
destiny,  why  they  do  not  already  know  about 
it.  Why  do  I  venture  to  tell  about  It  as  a 
thing  unknown'  If  many  otherwise  well 
Informed  persons  are  not  particularly  aware 
of  the  movement  of  world  peace  through 
law,  then  as  an  editor  I  have  to  offer  some 
explanation  for  the  apparent  failure  of  the 
press  to  keep  you  Informed  The  simplest 
explanation  Is.  of  course,  that  the  kind  of 
thing  that  has  been  going  on  Is  not  the 
kind  of  thing  that  makes  front-page  head- 
lines. This  is  partly  because  the  story  is 
not  melodramatic:  it  Is  not  yet  as  dramatic 
as  It  may  become  In  the  next  few  years 
Also,  this  lack  of  press  coverage  Is  because 
the  work  Is  so  technical  In  fact,  the  great 
thing  Is  that  lawyers  as  lawyers  have  set 
to  work  to  make  the  technical  tools  of  their 
trade  the  practical  plowshares  of  peace 

EECIONAI.    CONrXKXNCES    AEXIVE     AT     CONSENSITS 

Charles  Rhyne  and  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation World  Peace  Through  Law  Com- 
mittee, having  dedicated  themselves  to  this 
cause,  set  out  to  enlist  the  lawyers  of  every 
country  In  the  world.  They  began  by  send- 
ing a  detailed  questionnaire  to  10.000  lead- 


ing lawyers  In  74  countries  to  ascertain  how 
much  agreement  there  could  be  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  lu  practical  uses.  En- 
couraged by  the  response,  they  planned  a 
serlea  of  regional  meetings.  In  1961  a  con- 
ference of  Western  Hemisphere  lawyers  was 
held  In  Costa  Rica.  Later  In  1961  a  similar 
conference  of  Asian  lawyers  in  Tokyo.  That 
was  followed  by  a  meeting  of  African  lawyers 
In  Lagoe.  Finally,  last  year,  a  great  meeting 
in  Rome  of  European  lawyers.  At  Rome  one 
distinguished  lawyer  said:  "I  came  wonder- 
ing what  this  was  all  about  Now  I  know  I 
have  a  Job  to  do." 

As  a  result  of  the  extraordinary  Impact 
of  the  regional  meetings — over  100  countries 
were  represented  In  Latin  America.  In  Asia. 
In  Africa,  and  In  Europe — the  foundations 
were  laid  solidly  for  a  world  conference  of 
lawyers  and  Judges,  held  this  summer  In 
Athens.  The  World  Conference  on  Peace 
Through  Law  defined  a  program  for  action 
for  lawyers  and  governments  throughout  the 
free  world,  a  prograjn  based  on  the  con- 
sensus that  has  been  discovered  In  scores  of 
nations  big  and  small.  Lawyers  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  were  Invited,  but  only 
Yugoslavia  had  a  registered  delegate  preeent. 
Now  let  us  try  to  understand  Just  what  It 
Is  that  the  lawyers  and  law  scholars  of  so 
many  nations  agree  on  and  wish  to  pursuade 
all  their  governments — and  all  the  people  of 
the  world— to  accept  as  the  sure  foundations 
of  peace  I  shall  paraphrase  for  you  the 
essential  passage  In  the  report  of  the  Rome 
Conference.  The  words  may  sound  some- 
what dull  and  heavy,  but  they  are  worth 
listening  to,  for  upon  them  may  depend  the 
fvjture  of  our  children  and  our  world 

The  best  legal  brains  of  Europe  began  by 
affirming  that  the  first  proposition  of  their 
consensus  Is  that  International  agreements 
must  be  honored.  Let  me  comment  briefly. 
What  they  are  saying  there  Is  the  most  an- 
cient rule  of  law  Pacta  servanda  sunt. 
Agreements  must  be  kept.  That  Is  the  basis 
of  all  law  as  distinct  from  anarchy  or  tyr- 
anny The  rules  may  be  changed,  agree- 
ments may  be  changed,  but  the  law  as  It 
stands  at  any  moment  must  be  honored. 
In  1914  the  German  Government  violated 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  declaring  that  the 
solemn  treaty  guaremteelng  Belgium's  neu- 
trality was  only  a  scrap  of  paper.  That  waa 
the  end  of  19th  century  civilized  Europe. 
That  brutal  cynicism  took  American  youth 
to  Ch&teau-Thlerry  and  Canadian  youth  to 
Vlmy  Ridge  and  Passchendaele.  Now  60 
years  later  are  we  In  sight  of  restoring  a 
new,  stable  civilization  In  Europe  and  the 
world      Pacta  servanda  sunt. 

Second— to  go  on  with  the  consensus — the 
subjects  of  International  law,  namely  both 
nations  and  Individuals,  must  settle  Inter- 
national disputes  by  peaceful  procedures  and 
may  appear  before  international  tribunals — 
courts     as    parties    to    disputes 

Third,  there  must  be  community  sanc- 
tions to  enforce  International  obligations, 
but  community  sanctions  may  not  be  en- 
forced  without  third-party  adjudication. 

Fourth.  International  tribunals  must  have 
the  normal  power  to  determine  what  mat- 
ters are  within  their  Jurisdiction  That 
simply  means  that  while  all  lawyers  and 
all  governments  want  to  maintain  control 
over  their  purely  domestic  affairs,  this  can- 
not be  used  as  an  excuse  to  evade  the 
Jurisdiction   of    International   courts. 

Finally,  other  basic  principles  Include  the 
rule  that  all  subjects  are  equal  before  the 
law,  that  International  courts  must  be  Inde- 
pendent and  Impartial,  and  most  Important 
of  all,  that  Individuals  must  have  legal  pro- 
tection in  their  fundamental  human  rights 
Here,  then.  In  brief  summary  Is  what 
world  peace  through  law  Is  all  about.  In  the 
next  few  years,  thoughtful,  educated  and 
resjxjnslble  persons  In  the  free  world  will  be 
asked  to  put  their  personal  weight  behind 
the  practice  of  these  principles 
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This  is  clearly  a  crusade — a  eiiu— dli  led  by 
hardheaded,  worldly  wise  lawyers  and 
Judges.     We  recall  the  famous  — »^»'  that 

nothing  Is  so  powerful  aa  an  idea  wliose  time 
has  come.  Has  the  time  come  for  the  idea 
of  world  law?  Many  algna  point  to  the 
convlctloa  that  it  haa.  Let  us  quickly 
mention  some  of  the  truly  great  develop- 
ments of  our  time. 

First,  I  cite  the  European  Common  Market. 
The  Common  Market  necessarily  has  a  court. 
If  you  are  going  to  make  conunerclal  ar- 
rangements for  225  million  people  in  an 
advanced  economy,  naturally  you  have  to 
have  law,  and  courts  to  decide  caaee  under 
the  law.  So  there  is  a  Common  Market 
court.  So  far  it  haa  decided  almost  100 
cases,  many  of  them  involving  a  doeen  sub- 
cases, and  In  every  case,  the  loser,  usually  a 
sovereign  nation,  has  accepted  the  JudgUkent. 
In  addition  to  the  Common  Market,  nu>re 
and  more  economic  arrangements  are  being 
made  throughout  the  free  world,  bilaterally, 
regionally  and  otherwise.  More  and  more  a 
worldwide  economy  is  being  structured  and 
all  this  tends  to  link  nations  and  peoples 
together  In  legal  compacts  and  general  prin- 
ciples of  law.  What  we  are  pointing  to  here 
Is  Institutional  development.  Law  developa 
Institutions  and  institutions  develop  law. 

The  final  example  to  be  given  is  the  United 
Nations.  Like  It  or  not — and  in  many  ways 
I  don't — the  United  Nations  contributes  to 
the  Institutional  structure  of  a  legal  world 
order.  My  main  objection  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  that  It  Itself  haa  low-rated  the  im- 
portance of  law  and  of  principles  of  Justice. 
Peace  Is  the  work  of  Justice:  Paz  Justltlae 
opus.  Too  often  the  United  Nations  has 
sought  peace  by  expediency — peace  by  politi- 
cal bargains  and  auction — rather  than  peace 
through  Justice  and  law.  But  more  and 
more,  I  believe  the  United  Nationa  oomes  to 
recognize  the  Importance  of  law.  This  will 
become  evident  aa  its  nation-members  of  the 
United  Nations  put  greater  emphaaia  on  the 
World  Court. 
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Let  me  deal  with  the  most  dUBcult  ques- 
tion about  world  peace  through  law.  Some 
people  say:  What  use  la  It  to  try  to  advance 
the  rule  of  law  when  you  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  Communist  world  will  never  accept 
the  Ideas  of  law  common  to  free  and  demo- 
cratic society?  My  answer  is  twofold. 
First,  the  advancement  of  the  rule  of  law. 
more  than  anything  else,  will  unite  all  free 
and  democratic  nationa — and  all  nationa 
wishing  to  be  free  and  democratic.  The 
need  for  deeper  unity  Is  apparent  at  this 
moment.  Second,  if  there  la  ever  to  be  any 
achievement  of  genuine  agreement  on  any- 
thing between  the  free  world  and  the  Com- 
munist world,  it  can  only  be  in  terms  of  weU- 
establl&hed  rules  of  law  which  both  worlda 
can.  In  part,  accept.  Disarmament  is  the 
striking  case  In  point.  You  cannot  have  mu- 
tual disarmament.  In  any  degree,  without  a 
solemn  agreement  covering  it,  a  solemn 
agreement  to  be  made  effective  by  prior 
agreement  on  some  basic  rules  of  law — aa,  for 
example,  that  agreement  must  be  kept: 
Pivcta  servanda  sunt. 

As  the  nations  of  the  free  world  develop 
their  understanding  of  law  and  adherence  to 
It,  they  build  a  truly  International  commu- 
nity. And.  In  BO  doing,  they  build  a  world 
community  that  holda  forth  a  clear  and  per- 
petual  Invitation  to  all  countrlea.  Including 
Communist,  to  Join. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSION  OF 
JURISTS  LJiUDKD 

My  statement  that  nothing  much  had 
been  done  to  advance  the  rule  of  law  until 
London,  1957,  needs  to  be  qualified — and 
especially  In  one  notable  particular.    Th«r» 


la  one  other  organization,  small  but  very 
distinguished  which  deserves  the  highest 
salute.  Timt  la  the  International  Commis- 
sion of  Jurists.  This  extraordinary  body  of 
praemlnant  International  lawyers  of  Eaat 
and  West,  barely  10  years  old,  grew  out  of 
a  1962  conference  in  West  Berlin  called  to 
diflcuss  the  shocking  violations  of  the  rule 
of  law  in  Bast  Germany.  Judge  Learned 
Hand  and  Judge  Harold  Medina  were  among 
the  American  Jurists  who  engaged  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  American  bar,  and  Judge 
Joseph  T.  Thorson,  President  of  Canada's 
Ezchaquer  Court,  became  the  leader  of  this 
historic  and  heroic  group. 

In  1955  these  men  organized  an  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Jurists  In  Athens,  from 
which  came  the  Act  of  Athens — a  ringing 
declaration  that  the  state  is  subject  to  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  and  that  effective 
means  for  the  enforcement  of  these  rights 
must  be  provided.  Pour  years  later,  from 
India,  came  the  declaration  of  Delhi  refin- 
ing and  elaborating  the  legal  and  procedural 
underpinnings  required  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  rule  of  law. 

During  these  busy  10  years  the  commis- 
sion also  put  forth  a  stream  of  studies  and 
conclusions  with  respect  to  violation  of 
hiunan  rights  across  the  world:  Hungary, 
Ceylon.  Uberla,  Tibet.  South  Africa,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Cuba.  All  these 
and  many  more  have  come  under  the  com- 
mission's watchful  eye  from  time  to  time. 

PUITINC  THE  ATHENS  CONrXaXNCE 
IN  PEaSPECnVE 

The  meeting  in  Athens  this  summer — the 
historic  first  World  Conference  on  Peace 
Through  Law — was  the  culmination  of  a 
massive  effort  to  get  all  the  lawyers  of  the 
world  to  work  together  to  advance  and  to 
strengthen  international  law.  Will  this  great 
effort  succeed?  What  will  the  world  be  like 
10  or  ao  years  from  now?  WUl  our 
children  experience  a  world,  not  Utopian,  but 
much  more  consciously  governed  by  the  rule 
of  law? 

Let  me  try  to  put  this  subject  in  the  pers- 
pective of  man's  past  and  of  what  we  glimpse 
of  his  future. 

The  effort  to  establish  law  has  been  the 
mark  of  civilization  ever  since  it  began.  It 
has  even  been  said  that  civUlzation  Is  law. 
The  more  highly  civilized  people  felt  them- 
selves to  be,  the  more  they  identified  them- 
selves with  the  evolution  and  refinement  of 
law.  A  high  point  in  this  feeling  came  in  the 
years  before  World  War  I.  In  1899  the  Czar 
of  all  the  Russlas  was  acclaimed  throughout 
tha  Western  World  for  his  call  to  settle  all 
dilutes  Uirou^h  law  rather  than  by  war. 
The  Hague  Tribunal  was  founded  and  at- 
tempts were  made  to  make  it  a  real  court  of 
arbitration.  Optimism,  what  seemed  to  be 
reasonable  optimism,  reached  Its  high  point 
in  1910  when  Andrew  Carnegie  set  up  his 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
Tliese  are  the  opening  lines  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie's letter  of  transmittal  to  his  trustees: 

"OmnTLXMXH :  1  have  transferred  to  you  as 
Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Peace  Fund,  Ten 
Million  Dollars  of  Five  Per  Cent  First  Mort- 
gage Bonds,  the  revenue  of  which  is  to  be 
administered  by  you  to  hasten  the  abolition 
of  international  war,  the  foulest  blot  upon 
our  clvUlzatlan.  Altho  we  no  longer  eat  our 
fellow  men  nor  torture  prisoners,  nor  sack 
clttos  killing  their  Inhabitante,  we  stiU  kiU 
each  other  In  war  like  barbarians.  Only  wild 
beasts  are  excusable  for  doing  that  in  this, 
the  twentieth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
for  the  crime  of  war  is  inherent,  since  it  de- 
cides not  in  favor  of  the  right,  but  always  of 
the  strong.  The  nation  is  criminal  which  re- 
fuses arbitration  and  drives  its  adversary  to 
a  tribunal  which  knows  nothing  of  righteotu 
Judgment." 

Well,  there  waa  the  high  point  of  what  we 
now  call  Victorian  optimism.  A  few  years 
later  came  the  shot  at  Sarajevo  and  the  tear- 


ing up  of  that  scrap  of  paper  about  Belgium. 
It  was  then,  in  1914,  that  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter of  Great  Britain,  Lord  Grey,  said:  'The 
lamps  are  going  out  all  over  Europe;  we  shall 
not  see  them  lit  again  in  our  lifetime." 

But  the  first  decade  of  this  century  In 
America  and  in  Europe  was  not  the  only 
time  that  history  has  seen  the  great  hope  of 
establ'shing  the  rule  of  law  over  a  large  area. 
We  recall,  as  one  famous  example,  the  Pax 
Romana.  a  considerable  success  over  a  long 
period,  and  one  which  left  its  mark  in  the 
consciousness  of  Western  man — even  until 
now. 

Now  once  again  the  lights  have  been  lit  in 
Europe.  They  are  reinforced  and  augmented 
by  the  lights  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Now  something  entirely  new  in  history  has 
been  added — namely,  a  sense  of  man's  global 
Interdependence,  a  sense  of  destiny  shared 
by  all  mankind.  Once  again,  and  now  on  a 
scale  never  before  envisioned,  the  effort  be- 
gins again  to  establish  lasting  peace  through 
law. 

HISTORT'S  CONTEXT  IS  TOO  SMALL  FOR  TODAT 

Today  we  must  see  ourselves  in  a  context 
even  larger  than  what  we  call  history.  We 
have  to  see  ourselves  in  terms  of  the  human 
sp>ecles.  in  the  perspective  of  geologic  time 
and  of  astronomical  space.  This  is  the  new 
vision  which  Is  now  beginning  to  flood  the 
earth. 

The  key  word  in  this  new  vision  is  man. 
The  word  and  the  concept  have  l>een  around 
for  thousands  of  years  in  the  abstract  lan- 
guage of  philosophers  and  in  the  common 
man's  daily  gossip  about  himself  and  his 
neighbors.  But  the  word  "man"  is  striking 
now  with  a  force  and  a  compulsion  far  be- 
yond anjrthing  ever  known  before.  When 
will  man  reach  the  moon — or  Mars,  or 
Venus?  Win  man  destroy  himself?  This  is 
the  t3rpical  language  of  our  times. 

What  compels  this  kind  of  thought  and 
language  Is  far  more  than  atomic  Iximbs  and 
rocketry  and  spacemanshlp.  What  compels 
us  to  a  new  feeling  about  man  is  the  massive 
and  nK>unting  knowledge  in  all  branches  of 
modern  science.  The  explosion  which  domi- 
nates man's  life  today  is  not  an  explosion  at 
Hiroshima  or  at  Canaveral;  it  is  the  daily 
explosion  of  knowledge  everywhere.  The 
nature  of  man  himself — ^biologically,  genet- 
ically, peychologlcally — is  a  field  of  knowl- 
edge bursting  faster  than  any  sprlngtlitie 
flood.  It  is  seriously  pr<^K>sed  that  within  a 
very  short  time — say  20  or  30  years — man  will 
be  able  to  control  his  own  behavior.  Or  some 
men  will  be  able  to  control  the  most  personal 
behavior  of  all  men.  A  horrible  thought, 
perhaps,  and  one  inevitably  thinks  of  Or- 
well's terrible  little  book.  "1964." 

Man  must  be  seen — that  is,  you  and  I  and 
our  children  and  all  our  fellow  men  now 
living  and  yet  to  be  bom — must  all  be  seen 
as  a  species  which  more  and  more  has  the 
knowledge  and  power  to  direct  Its  own  des- 
tiny. We  must  see  man  in  terms  of  all  the 
sciences — biology,  paleontology,  anthropol- 
ogy, psychology,  and  of  course,  all  the  sub- 
categories of  physics,  chemistry,  and  all  the 
semisciences  like   economics   and  sociology. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  law?  Doea 
It  not  outmode  all  our  age-old  notions  about 
law  and  Justice  and  liberty  and  democracy? 
On  the  contrary,  it  means  that  the  hard-won 
notions  of  Justice  and  liberty  must  in  the 
coming  decades  be  taken  with  a  greater  life- 
and-death  seriousness  than  ever  before.  Be- 
cause the  eternal  question  remains:  Who 
does  what  to  whom  and  how? 

Here  we  confront  the  picture  of  man  having 
the  knowledge  and  power  to  shape  his  des- 
tiny— his  very  character,  his  mind,  his  soul. 
But  that  is  a  false  picture.  Man  will  not  do 
it.  Men  will  do  It — ^men  and  women.  Men — 
actual  individual  men  and  women,  be  they 
scientists  or  politicians  <»'  plain  citizens — 
will  decide  how  power  over  the  human  species 
vtrlU  be  used  and  for  what  end. 
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It  U  lA  tb«  ooatest  ot  vtukt  we  may  call  a 
fantMtlc  futur*  now  niahinc  at  mm  that 
we  are  ■ummonad  to  Mtabllab  on  a  global 
tr9\*  Xh»  ful<l*lln*a  of  Jxiatlce  and  of  law — 
Ibm  ffuldeUnea.  tbm  mim,  Xh»  hablU  and  cu*- 
tooos  ot  lawful  and  democratic  behavior,  one 
to  another  and  to  aU  mon. 

Given  a  deeply  Imirfw***-*^  blaa  for  the  hab- 
Ita  of  lawfulneea  and  for  the  InatltuUone  of 
law.  we  can  than  pcooead  without  panic  or 
paralysla  to  conaldor  how  all  the  new  knowl- 
edge and  power  may  to*  used  to  shape  man's 
destiny.  The  hablta  and  rules  of  law  do  not 
themselves  provide  tlM  answer,  they  do  not 
dictate  our  lnsptr»tkMM  or  aspirations.  They 
only  give  us  the  mnnr  of  realizing  our  var- 
ious aaplraUooa  without  destroying  each 
other  In  the  inevitable  clash  of  IdeaU  &afi. 
aspirations  and  Intareata. 

That  splendid  and  humane  philosopher. 
William  Brneet  Hocking,  has  said  that  "Jus- 
tice U  a  sttcond-claes  virtue.'  The  supreme 
virtue,  he  would  say.  Is  love.  There  Is  much 
In  the  universe  to  confirm  the  proposition 
that  love  U  at  the  heart  of  creation  We 
may  well  say  that  our  inspirations  or  aspi- 
ratlmis  can  only  properly  spring  from  love — 
love  of  otir  fellow  beings,  enlightened  self- 
love,  love  of  beanty,  love  of  liberty,  love 
of  truth.  But  at  the  level  of  human  history 
the  answer  to  Hocking  Is  that  In  the  social 
organization  of  man.  Justice  la  the  highest 
practical  ezpreaslon  of  love. 

Looking  at  the  ezploalons  of  knowledge 
and  power  which  mark  the  present  and  fu- 
ture history  of  man,  let  us  be  determined 
that  the  methods  of  justice  as  elaborated  In 
Uw  shall  be  In  the  midst  at  us.  assuring  us 
that  we  shall  mako  our  way  into  the  futvire 
with  raUonal  dlaeourae.  with  mutual  trust 
and.  therefore,  with  Joy  and  gratefulness  for 
the  gift  of  life. 


THE  ADMINI8TRATION-8  CIVIL 
RIOHT8  BILL 

Mr.  TALMADQB.  Mr.  President,  never 
before  In  the  htetory  of  the  United 
States— Indeed,  not  In  the  history  of  any 
free  and  civilized  people — has  such  vi- 
cious legislatioa  been  proposed  as  that 
part  of  the  administration's  so-called 
civil  rights  bill  which  would  enable  the 
Federal  Oovemmcnt  to  excommunicate 
sovereign  States  to  in  effect,  banish 
them  from  the  Union. 

I  refer  to  title  VI  of  the  civU  rights 
bill  now  pendlnc  before  this  body.  S. 
1731 ,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

Notwlthstandlnc  anv  provision  to  the  con- 
trary In  any  law  ot  the  United  States  pro- 
viding or  authorl>lng  direct  or  indirect  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  or  In  connection  with 
any  program  or  activity  by  way  of  grant, 
contract.  loan,  Inmraxtoe.  guaranty,  or  other- 
wise, no  such  law  shall  be  Interpreted  as  re- 
quiring that  siMh  «i«»»i«^i»i  assistance  shall 
be  furnished  in  cfreumstances  under  which 
Individuals  participating  In  or  benefiting 
from  the  program  or  activity  are  discrimi- 
nated against  on  the  ground  of  race,  color. 
religion,  or  national  crlgln  or  are  denied  par- 
ticipation or  benefits  therein  on  the  ground 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

Under  this  provision.  Mr.  President, 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
would  be  given  carte  blanche  authority 
to  withhold  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
States  in  grants-in-aid  programs  or  to 
cancel  Federal  financial  participation  In 
contracts,  loans,  insurance,  and  guaran- 

Without  any  notice,  without  any  hear- 
ing, without  a  Judicial  proceeding  of  any 
kind,  and  without  any  appeal  or  other 
safeguard  against  abuse,  entire  States 


could    be    starved    out   of    the    Federal 
Treasury. 

By  alleging  discrimination  In  connec- 
tion with  any  Federal  aid  program,  the 
Executive  would  have  unrestrained  con- 
trol over  the  expenditure  of  fimds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  for  direct  or  In- 
direct assistance  to  the  States. 

No  court  test  to  determine  whether 
discrimination  was  actually  being  prac- 
ticed would  be  required. 

This  proposal  Is  so  broad  that  whole 
States  could  be  punished  for  voting 
wrong.  If  discrimination  were  alleged  as 
an  excuse. 

Title  VI  Is  aimed  of  course  at  the 
States  of  the  South,  in  a  brazen  attempt 
to  legislate  social  reform  and  to  black- 
mail law-abiding  citizens  to  go  against 
that  which  they  believe  to  be  In  the  best 
interests  of  everyone. 

However,  I  would  emphasize  that  no 
State  In  the  Union  would  be  secure 
against  the  wrath,  whims  or  caprices  of 
a  Federal  bureaucrat  armed  with  the  un- 
limited power  of  tiUe  VI. 

A  person  of  oriental  or  Mexican  de- 
scent, for  example,  could  apply  for  a  bank 
loan  in  California  or  a  highway  job  in 
Arizona,  and  be  refused  as  a  poor  credit 
risk  or  as  not  competent  for  the  job. 

On  the  basis  of  a  claim  of  discrimina- 
tion, a  Federal  ofiBcial  could  cause  the 
cancellation  of  all  FDIC  Insurance  on  all 
Csdifornia  banks  or  the  loss  of  all  Fed- 
eral highway  funds  for  the  entire  State 
of  Arizona. 

By  the  same  token,  the  citizens  of 
whole  States  receiving  welfare  benefits 
could  be  denied  their  old-age  assistance 
or  aid  to  the  disabled. 

Needy  children  could  be  deprived  of 
food  they  now  receive  under  the  school 
lunch  program. 

Civil  defense  programs,  so  vital  to  the 
security  of  our  country,  could  be  halted 
in  States  which  lost  the  favor  of  some 
Federal  bureaucrat. 

States  could  be  denied  Federal  aid  in 
hospital  construction ;  funds  for  research 
in  such  critical  areas  as  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  mental  health  could  suddenly 
be  cut  off. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  this  iniquitous 
proposal  would  be  to  destroy  our  repub- 
lican form  of  government. 

Power  to  expend  the  funds  it  appropri- 
ated would  be  wrested  from  the  Congress 
and  handed  over  to  the  Executive. 

Sovereign  States  would  have  to  toe  the 
administration  line. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  title  VI 
is  totally  unjustified  and  unwise,  as  the 
President  himself  said  last  April,  when 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  suggested 
that  Federal  funds  be  denied  Mississippi. 
He  said: 

I  don't  have  any  power  to  cut  off  the  aid 
In  the  way  proposed  by  the  Civil  Rlgbu  Com- 
mission, and  I  would  think  that  It  would 
probably  be  unwise  to  give  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  kind  of  power. 

I  favor  the  full  enjoyment  of  every 
American  citizen  of  all  rights  guaranteed 
him  by  the  Constitution.  I  know  of  no 
one  who  has  claimed  a  deprivation  of 
rights  who  has  gone  to  court  under  exist- 
ing statutes  and  has  not  had  his  rights 
granted  him  in  full. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  a  certain  priv- 
ileged group  should  be  granted  special 


rights  and  benefits  to  the  extent  that  the 
rights  of  others  are  lost. 

And,  It  is  my  opinion.  Mr.  President, 
that  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  share  this  view. 


GOVERNMENT  LOSSES  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURAL COlklMODmES — RE- 
FINED SALAD  OIL 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawau-e.  Mr. 
President,  on  July  16,  1963,  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
under  Public  Law  480  our  Government 
had  entered  into  a  barter  agreement  with 
Austria  for  the  disposal  of  40  million 
bushels  of  feed  grains  but  that  out  of 
this  40  million  bushels  only  approxi- 
mately 16  million  bushels  ever  arrived  in 
Austria,  and  the  other  24  million  bushels 
were  diverted  while  en  route,  destination 
unknown. 

Just  how  our  Government  could  lose 
track  of  24  million  bushels  of  grain  over 
a  3-year  period  without  someone  know- 
ing it.  is  as  yet  unexplained. 

To  determine  who.  if  anyone,  among 
our  Government  officials  or  the  exporters 
may  have  been  a  part  of  the  conspiracy 
to  arrange  this  illegal  transaction  I  in- 
troduced Senate  Resolution  171.  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  conduct  a  full- 
scale  Investigation  of  all  transactions 
under  Public  Law  480. 

The  Government  of  Austria  has 
already  Indicted  seven  Austrian  indi- 
viduals for  their  part  in  this  illegal  con- 
version of  24  million  bushels  of  grain.  I 
did  not  see  how  this  fraud  could  have 
been  perpetrated  without  cooperation  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  regret  that 
thus  far  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee has  not  seen  fit  to  approve  this  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  investigation. 

Today  I  wish  to  discuss  smother  ex- 
sunple  of  a  loose  transaction  under  our 
disposal  of  agriculture  commodities. 
This  transaction  likewise  raises  serious 
questions  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  man- 
ner In  which  these  programas  are  being 
handled.  This  is  a  further  example  of 
the  typ>e  of  transactions  which  need  the 
careful  examination  of  a  congressional 
committee. 

In  1961  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
contracted  for  the  procurement  of  500 
million  pounds  of  refined  salad  oil  and 
shortening — primarily  soybean  oil — at  a 
time  when  they  had  projected  require- 
ments for  only  about  half  that  amount. 

This  oil  was  purchased  under  the  ex- 
cuse of  removing  surplus  soybean  oil 
from  the  market;  however,  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  at  the  time  the  purchases  were 
approved  soybeans  were  selling  50  cents 
per  bushel  over  the  8upiX)rt  price  and 
there  was  an  exceptionally  strong  mar- 
ket for  oils. 

In  announcing  the  first  purchase  un- 
der this  program.  February  3,  1961,  the 
Acting  Administrator  stated  : 

As  oil  supplies  from  the  1960  crop  move  to 
market  within  the  next  few  months,  the 
relatively  strong  current  situation  may  well 
be  changed. 

Apparently  the  administration  wanted 
to  be  sure  the  Government  did  its  buying 
at  the  peak  market  prices,  and  accord- 
ingly 100  million  pounds  of  vegetable  oil 
products  were  purchased  at  the  time  and 
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set  aside  for  foreign  reUef  donations 
under  our  food-for-peace  program. 

Subsequently  this  procurement  was  ex- 
tended to  500  million  pounds  of  refined 
salad  oils  and  shortening  at  a  total  con- 
tract price  of  about  $90.4  million.  Offi- 
cially the  Department  of  Agriculture 
justified  this  action  as  being  necessary 
to  support  the  price  of  the  cottonseed 
and  soybean  market.  Just  how  this 
could  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  thaX 
soybeans  at  that  time  were  selling  far 
in  excess  of  the  support  prices  is  unex- 
plained. 

Another  attempted  justification  was 
that  they  needed  this  large  quantity  to 
fill  the  requirements  of  the  volunteer  re- 
lief agencies  under  food  for  peace  pro- 
grams. 

That  explanation,  too,  falls  flat  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  at  the  time  they 
had  no  such  estimates  of  projected  re- 
quirements, nor  did  any  such  estimates 
materialize   in  the  succeeding  months. 

Not  only  was  this  500  million  pounds 
of  oils  bought  at  a  time  when  the  market 
for  soybeans  was  far  over  the  support 
price  and  at  a  time  when  the  oil  itself 
was  selling  at  peak  prices,  but  87  percent 
of  the  last  400  million  pounds  of  this  oil 
was  furnished  by  two  contractors  who. 
based  on  their  previous  record  of  deliv- 
eries in  connection  with  other  contracts, 
had  been  barred  "from  participating  in 
any  programs  financed  by  CCC." 

These  two  corporations  are  the  Short- 
ening Corp.  of  America,  Inc..  542  Hen- 
derson Street,  Jersey  City,  NJ.,  Mr. 
Anthony  De  Angelis,  president;  and  the 
Scarburgh  Company.  Inc.,  26  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y..  Mr.  Jakob  Isbrandtzen, 
president.  Both  of  these  companies 
participating  in  this  program  will  be 
discussed  at  a  later  point. 

After  buying  about  87  percent  of  this 
last  400  million  pounds  of  oils  from  this 
previously  established  irresponsible 
.source,  the  Government  again  got 
hooked,  as  should  have  been  expected. 

Practically  all  of  this  400  million 
pounds  of  salad  oil  bought  from  this  ir- 
responsible source  was  delivered  to  the 
Government  in  faulty  containers,  leaky 
cans,  and  so  forth,  with  the  result  that  as 
of  the  most  recent  report  much  of  this 
material  had  been  declared  unfit  for  hu- 
man consumption  and  was  still  lying  in 
the  warehouses  in  this  country  or  on  the 
wharves  scattered  in  the  ports  through- 
out the  world. 

Some  of  the  countries  to  which  this 
had  been  shipp>ed  under  our  food-for- 
peace  program  are  refusing  to  allow  the 
oil  to  be  distributed  to  their  people  on 
the  basis  that  it  is  rancid  and  unfit  for 
human  consumption. 

I  would  like  to  quote  excerpts  from 
.some  of  the  correspondence  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  received  as 
early  as  1961  complaining  about  the 
leaking  and  damaged  containers  of  salad 
oil  as  it  arrived  overseas: 

November  3,  1961.  India: 

The  Vegetable  Oil  •  •  •  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  appreciable  damage  due  to  Insecure 

packing 

February  28,  1962.  India: 

The  various  types  of  vegetable  oils  being 
shipped  to  India  are  packed  so  badly  that 
heavy  losses  are  being  Inciured.  The  last 
•shipment   •    •   •  was  In  such  bad  condition 


that  the  Port  Conunlssloners  refused  to  al- 
low the  shipment  to  be  landed  in  the  sheds. 

April  17. 1962.  BrazU: 

*  *  *  We  have  fotmd  that  the  tin  cans 
In  which  oU  is  packed  are  quite  weak,  and 
that  we  are  experiencing  substantial  loss. 
*  *  *  the  loss  Is  due  to  the  tins  cracking  at 
the  seams  and  leakage  from  the  poiu-lng 
(^;>enlng  at  the  top.  •   •   » 

AprU  18.  1962,  Brazil: 

The  tin  container  had  a  very  light  mate- 
rial and  when  bvunped  would  spring  leaks. 
Sometimes  these  metal  staples — on  top  of 
the  cardboard  box  In  which  the  cans  were 
shipped — were  not  overlapped  completely  in 
the  Inside  of  the  box  and  when  pressure  of 
weight  of  other  boxes  was  placed  on  the  box, 
the  staple  pierced  the  oil  container.  The 
tin  container  had  a  little  round  cover  cap 
from  which  to  pour  the  oil  on  the  top  of 
the  can.  As  the  pressiu-e  of  weight  of  other 
boxes  was  placed  on  It,  the  cap  would  spring 
out  causing  leakage.  If  the  cap  is  used  at 
all  it  should  be  soldered  on. 

April  25.  1962,  Greece: 

It  was  noted  that  the  metal  caps  which 
seal  the  containers  jar  loose  very  easily  dur- 
ing the  course  of  what  appeared  to  be  nor- 
mal handling.  The  caps  are  not  soldered 
but  merely  wedged  into  position  and  can  be 
pried  loose  with  very  little  effort. 

August  2,  1962,  India: 

•  •  •  late  in  May  •  •  •  I  reported  to  your 
office  in  Washington  about  the  great  niun- 
ber  of  cardboard  cartons  in  the  port  at 
Madras  from  which  oil  bad  leaked  to  satu- 
rate other  cartons  so  that  coolies  would  not 
carry  them  and  railroads  declined  to  trans- 
port the  containers. 

During  all  this  period  the  Government 
kept  on  accepting  this  inferior  merchan- 
dise from  this  contractor  whom  they, 
themselves,  had  declared  as  irresponsi- 
ble, and  they  kept  shipping  it  abroad 
without  any  regard  as  to  the  projected 
needs  of  the  respective  distributing 
agencies  in  the  various  countries. 

India:  For  example,  in  India  in  late 
1961  and  early  1962  the  Department 
shipped  24  million  pounds  of  shortening 
for  distribution  in  that  country. 

Yet  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  own  records,  after  this 
shortening  arrived  overseas  the  Indian 
Government  advised  that  it  could  not  be 
distributed  in  India  in  its  then  present 
form  because  the  shortening  did  not  meet 
India's  standards  for  human  consump- 
tion. 

As  of  September  30,  1962,  they  still 
had  a  total  of  about  15  million  pounds 
of  shortening  left  in  storage  in  India,  or 
enough  to  last  another  4  years. 

On  October  10,  1962,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  received  the  following  let- 
ter from  India : 

You  undoubtedly  know  that  some  of  these 
shipments  have  been  lying  in  storage  in  Bom- 
bay since  January,  In  Calcutta  since  Feb- 
ruary and  In  Madras  since  March.  Thus  these 
commodities  have  been  subject  to  the  ex- 
tensive heat  of  the  warmest  season  in  India. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  question  in 
our  mind  as  to  the  condition  of  the  shorten- 
ing and  oil  because  of  the  many  broken  tins 
and  stained  cartons.  This  Inferior  condition 
of  the  package  makes  any  railroad  transport 
from  port  to  inland  distribution  point  prac- 
tically impossible.  This  same  packaging  con- 
dltlctt  also  creates  a  doubt  In  our  mind 
whether  or  not  the  commodities  are  fit  for 
human  consumption. 


Korea:  Our  Government  approved  a 
donation  program  of  9  million  pounds 
of  vegetable  oil  for  distribution  in  Korea 
for  fiscal  year  1962.  On  April  11,  1962. 
an  AID  official  in  Washington  informed 
our  representative  in  Korea  that  the 
program  amount  would  be  reduced  by 
2.7  million  pounds  because  the  AID  mis- 
sion in  Korea  believed  that  the  planned 
program  amount  was  excessive. 

About  6.3  million  pounds  of  vegetable 
oil  was  then  shipped.  But  as  of  the  last 
report  5.3  million  jDounds  of  this  was  still 
in  inventory.  On  June  11,  1962,  our  AID 
oflBcials  in  Washington  were  notified  that 
the  Korean  Government  were  refusing 
to  give  clearance  permits  on  shipments 
of  this  vegetable  oil  for  distribution  un- 
der our  food-for-peace  program. 

On  June  11.  1962,  our  AID  mission  in 
Korea  informed  Washington  AID  offi- 
cials that  the  Korean  Government  had 
resolved  to  cancel  imports  of  fats  and 
oils  required  by  voluntary  relief  agencies 
for  fiscal  year  1963  because  some  of  the 
donated  commodities  were  being  foimd 
in  the  local  Korean  markets. 

The  latest  estimate  was  that  even  as- 
suming the  oil  had  been  in  good  condi- 
tion there  were  more  than  enough  salad 
oils  in  inventory  in  Korea  to  last  at 
least  another  2  years. 

Repubhc  of  Congo:  There  were  3.4 
million  pounds  of  salad  oil  approved  for 
shipment  to  the  Republic  of  Congo,  but 
only  1.6  million  pounds  were  shipped. 
Yet  as  of  June  30,  1962,  892,000  pounds, 
or  over  half  of  this  oil,  were  still  in  the 
warehouses,  imdistributed.  On  August 
10,  1962.  our  AID  officials  in  Washington 
received  a  letter  from  the  Congo  stating 
that: 

The  excess  supply  of  •  •  •  oil  not  j'et 
distributed  can  be  traced  directly  to  the 
lack  of  inland  transportation  funds  forth- 
coming from  the  Government  of  the  Congo, 
and  the  slow  customs  clearance. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  ex- 
amples demonstrating  that  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  offi- 
cials of  our  AID  program,  and  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram were  all  aware  of  the  situation,  yet 
they  were  doing  nothing  about  it. 

On  October  10, 1962,  this  situation  had 
reached  such  alarming  proportions  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  Agriculture 
Stabilization  Commodity  Service  sent  an 
interagency  memorandum  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  follows: 

We  have  previously  planned  to  obtain  re- 
ports from  recipient  agencies  overseas  as  to 
the  extent  of  leakage  on  lots  shipi>ed  earlier 
this  year  and  had  already  started  In  this 
direction.  However,  because  of  the  test 
sampling  on  selected  lots  now  being  planned, 
we  have  not  proceeded  in  this  direction  with 
any  degree  of  rapidity  lest  we  Interfere  with 
the  undertaking  of  the  test  sampling  or  any 
settlement  on  the  leaking  cans  of  oil  In 
store.  We  will  hasten  oiu-  efforts  along  these 
lines  just  as  soon  as  the  domestically  stored 
oil  situation  Appears  to  be  in  hand. 

In  this  memorandum  the  Administra- 
tor of  ASCS  was  advising  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  they  were 
aware  of  the  situation  wherein  large 
amounts  of  these  salad  oils  were  being 
held  at  the  ports  and  in  the  warehouses 
throughout  the  world  unable  to  move  due 
to  poor  packaging,  leaky  containers,  and 
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iNit  b*  expUlned  that  they 
httd  not  been  fttale  to  proceed  with  cor- 
reettnc  thki  ittaation  due  to  the  fact 
thai  tbey  were  loo  buey  examining  the 
eonditlaa  of  tlio  mbm  eommodlty  which 
ftny  remained  la  domestic  warehouses. 

They  had  a  reMon  to  be  ooneemed. 
Here  acaln  the  ofl  which  waa  being  pur- 
ehaeed  and  alored  In  domestic  ware- 
houses had  Ilkewlw  been  accepted  In 
unlit  deUvery  eoodltlons,  faulty  pack- 
ages, leaky  eontateen.  etc.  YettheOoT- 
emment  kept  right  on  accepting  deUvery 
of  this  faulty  merehandlae  that  was  be- 
ing pnrchaaed  from  a  contractor  who 
has  a  deplorable  record  of  previous 
faulty  dehrerlei.  The  contractor  had 
also  been  on  the  barred  list  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  Oovemment  Is  now  trying  to  sal- 
vage some  of  Its  loes  by  storing  this  oil 
In  alr-candltloned  warehouses  to  prevent 
further  spoilage.  This  action  represents 
additional  and  what  should  have  been 
unnecessary  storage  costs  to  the  Oov- 
emment. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  outline 
the  condition  of  this  salad  oil  as  It  was 
being  stored  In  domestic  warehouses,  but 
I  shall  quote  one  Interdepartmental 
memorandum  dated  May  25,  1962.  I 
quote: 

In  the  main,  however,  we  believe  that 
most  of  the  trouble  at  Bayonne  U  caused 
by  improper  aeattng  of  the  Neuman  cap  by 
tbe  aotomatle  aealer.  •  •  •  The  company 
emphaeUea  hlgh-^peed  producUon.  and  has 
•everal  llnae  running  at  the  saine  time. 
Tbey  have  two  oommnn  laborert  at  each 
automatic  enellng  machine,  and  two  at  the 
conveyor  belt  plf  tng  the  cane  in  the  caMs. 
•  •  •  Thla  appear*  to  be  a  matter  of  poor 
quality  control  of  packaging  by  the  com- 
p«iy. 


I  shall  not  dlacuaa  further  the  deteri- 
oration of  this  commodity  in  our  do- 
mestic warehooaea.  but  merely  state  that 
the  conditions  which  I  am  discussing 
here  today  have  been  well  known  by  the 
Aiplculture  Department,  the  State  De- 
partment, and  the  food  for  peace  ad- 
ministration oflloials  over  the  past  years, 
and  the  only  major  effort  which  I  have 
detected  wherein  they  expressed  any 
concern  was  to  keep  this  covered  up. 

I  shall  next  dlaciias  the  background  of 
the  suppliers  who  furnished  such  a  large 
percentage  of  this  500  million  pounds  of 
oils  and  who  were  responsible  for  prac- 
tically all  of  the  poor  packaging  and 
deterioration. 

They  are  Shortening  Corp.  of  America, 
Inc..  542  Henderson  Street,  Jersey  City. 
NJ.:  and  Scartaurgh  Co..  Inc..  26 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

During  the  calendar  year  1961  the 
commodity  Credit  Corporation  awarded 
69  contracts  to  35  different  companies 
for  the  procurement  ol  500  million 
pounds  of  salad  oil  and  shortening.  The 
records  of  the  Department  did  not  show 
the  identity  of  the  contractors  suppliers 
in  connection  with  the  first  100  million 
potmds  purchased:  however,  their  rec- 
ords do  show  that  the  Shortening 
Corp.  of  America.  Inc..  did  as  a  sub- 
contractor sui>ply  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation's  contractors  with  over  347 
million  pounds,  or  about  87  percent  of 
the   400   million   that   the   Commodity 


Credit  Corporation  contracted  for  in  Oc- 
tober and  December  1961. 

The  Agriculture  Department's  files 
show  that  the  Shortening  Corp.  and 
its  president  have  been  involved  in 
a  number  of  transactions  which  were  the 
subject  of  investigations  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  as  a  result  this 
corporation,  its  president  and  certain 
other  companies  were  suspended  on  July 
14.  1961,  from  partici[>ating  in  any  pro- 
grams financed  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

The  Scarburgh  Co  ,  Inc  ,  another 
firm  subsequently  awarded  a  prime 
contract  for  supplying  salad  oil  in  1961. 
was  included  in  that  suspension. 

At  the  time  the  suspension  notice  was 
sent  to  the  affected  pwirties  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  civil  frauds  ac- 
tion was  pending  against  the  affected 
parties  or  their  affiliated  firms. 

The  case  resulting  in  these  suspensions 
involved  alleged  violations  of  the  False 
Claims  Act — 31  U.S.C.  231— in  connec- 
tion with  a  shipment  of  soybean  oil  to 
Spain  financed  by  CCC  under  title  I  of 
the  Agriculture  Trade  Development  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 

The  suspension  was  terminated  on 
July  24.  1961,  after  a  monetary  settle- 
ment of  about  $1.5  million  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  within  a  few 
weeks  they  were  back  in  again  with  an- 
other Oovernment  contract  wherein  the 
Government  was  the  loser. 

These  same  companies  against  whom 
civil  fraud  actions  had  been  filed — com- 
panies who  had  been  suspended  from 
participating  in  any  program  that  was 
financed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration— were  now  back  in  business  as  a 
preferred  supplier  to  the  Government. 
It  was  these  same  firms  who  received 
contracts  to  supply  87  percent  of  the  400 
million  pounds  of  oils  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  buying  in  October  and  Decem- 
ber 1961. 

Should  anyone  have  been  surprised 
that  the  Oovemment  again  was  the  loser 
on  about  $70  million  worth  of  rancid  oil. 

Practically  all  of  the  oil  purchased 
from  these  disreputable  sources  Is  either 
lying  In  domestic  warehouses  or  at  ports 
throughout  the  world,  deteriorating. 

I  conclude  with  this  summarization: 

First.  This  500  million  pounds  of  oil 
was  bought  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture under  the  excuse  that  the  Oov- 
emment was  trying  to  support  the  soy- 
bean market,  but  the  facts  are  that  at  the 
time  the  purchSLse  was  authorized  soy- 
beans were  already  selling  50  cent  per 
bushel  above  the  support  price. 

Second.  Another  excuse  was  that  the 
500  million  pounds  of  oil  was  needed  to 
meet  our  requirements  under  the  food 
for  peace  program.  The  record  shows 
that  at  the  time  the  purchases  were  made 
they  had  estimates  for  no  such  amounts 
nor  did  such  requirements  ever  develop. 

Third.  The  bulk  of  the  purchases  were 
made  from  disreputable  companies  who 
had  already  been  barred  from  the  list  as 
being  eligible  to  participate  in  any  pro- 
gram financed  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

This  is  a  further  example  of  what  hap- 
pens when  an  agency  gets  too  much 
money,  and  it  points  up  agam  the  need 


for  Congress  to  launch  a  full-scale  in- 
vestigation of  our  disposal  of  these  agri- 
culture commodities  under  Public  Law 
480  and  our  food  for  peace  program. 

I  have  received  from  the  Scarburgh 
Co.  a  communication  in  which  they  ex- 
plain their  company's  participation  in 
this  program.  At  their  request,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  statement 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Conqris- 

SIONAL    RCCORD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

New  Yoajt.  N.Y.. 

August  16,  1963. 
Hon   John  J.  Wii.UA»ts. 
Senator  From  Delaicare. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC  : 

The  facte  which  we  (Scarburgh  Co  )  re- 
spectfully aubmlt  for  your  consideration  re- 
Kurdlng  Scarburgh's  participation  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Of  the  toUl  CCC  vegeUble  oil  and 
shortening  program  of  approximately  1  bil- 
lion pounds.  Scarburgh  provided  14,570,000 
pounds — 3  64  percent  of  the  last  400,000 
pounds  contract  to  which  you  specifically 
refer.  This  is  the  only  business  done  by 
Scarburgh  with  the  CCC  at  any  time. 

a.  Neither  at  the  time  the  tender  for  this 
oil  waa  submitted  nor  at  any  time  since  has 
Scarburgh  or  any  aiDUates  been  barred  from 
doing  business  with  the  CCC  or  with  any 
agency  of  the  U  S.  Government. 

(Added  Note:  They  were  reinstated  July 
24.  1961  ) 

3.  Of  the  14.570.000  pounds  supplied  by 
Scarburgh.  2.570,(XX)  pounds  were  in  5-gal- 
loa  tlna  and  12  million  pounds  In  1-gallon 
tins.  There  were  no  complaints  regarding  the 
S-gallon  tins.  Of  the  1-gallon  tins,  a  maxi- 
mum of  3  percent  were  alleged  to  be  stained 
or  damaged  Although  these  tins  were  certi- 
fied as  acceptable  by  USDA  inspectors  both 
at  the  time  of  packing  and  later  on  receipt 
at  warehouse,  the  packer  negotiated  with 
the  USDA  and  a-here  necessary  repacked  and 
provided  new  containers  at  no  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Government. 

4.  Scarburgh's  responsibility  ended  with 
the  delivery  of  the  oil  to  the  CCC  but  Scar- 
burgh is  unaware  of  any  complaint  being 
made  at  any  time  by  any  consignee  regard- 
ing the  condition  of  the  oil  which  had  been 
provided. 

With  sincere  thanks 

ScAaBTTxcii  Co  .  Inc 


MONTANA  CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  Mon- 
tana, the  Treasure  State,  is  \n  the  proc- 
ess of  preparing  for  its  territorial  cen- 
termial  in  1964.  In  connection  there- 
with. Jeanne  Beaty  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent article  which  was  carried  In  the 
New  York  Times  on  Sunday.  August  11. 
1963,  entitled  "MonUna  Girding  for  Its 
Centennial." 

The  article  points  out  the  use  by  the 
territorial  centennial  commission  of  the 
78-year-old  Governor's  mansion  which 
was  abandoned  in  1959.  and  the  restora- 
tion of  it  as  a  museum  by  the  Montana 
Historical  Society  In  connection  with  the 
centenriial.  This  three-story  brick 
structure  was  erected  as  a  private  resi- 
dence in  1885  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$85,000.  After  being  sold  to  the  State 
In  1913.  it  was  used  as  the  Governor's 
mansion  imtil  1959  when  it  was  aban- 
doned for  a  more  modem  structure  two 
blocks  from  the  capltol  building. 
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Other  centennial  plans  include  par- 
ticipation In  the  Tournament  ot  Roses 
Parade  in  Pasadena,  California  on  the 
first  day  of  1964. 

Also  set  to  go  is  an  expedition  of  300 
cowboys,  Indians,  musicians,  State  ofB- 
cials  and  other  representatives  by  train 
to  the  New  York  World's  Pair  in  early 
April.  The  schedule  consists  of  a  2-day 
stopover  in  several  cities,  including 
Washington,  and  a  presentation  of  rodeo 
tricks.  Indian  dancing,  parades  and  the 
like  at  each  stop. 

Exhibit  cars  containing  a  display  of 
paintings  and  bronzes  by  Charles  M. 
Russell  and  other  Montana  artists,  a 
sports  and  travel  show  and  an  exhibit  of 
fish  and  wildlife  by  the  State  fish  and 
game  commission  will  be  included  in  the 
train  on  this  eastward  journey.  These 
will  be  left  behind  as  part  of  the  Mon- 
tana exhibit  at  the  fair,  the  second  day 
of  which — April  23 — has  been  set  aside 
by  the  fair  officials  as  "Montana  Day." 

Other  centennial  events  Include  an 
Indian  powwow  by  the  Blackfeet  Tribe 
at  Browning.  Mont.,  a  logging  competi- 
tion at  Libby.  an  air  show  at  the  Air 
Force  Base  in  Great  Palls  and  several 
musical  events  including  an  opera  by 
Arthur  Nevin  about  the  Blackfeet  In- 
dians. 

A  pageant,  entitled  "The  Montana 
Story"  and  including  a  cast  of  several 
hundred  will  be  presented  in  12  different 
Montana  communities. 

All  these  events,  which  point  to  the 
biggest  powwow  the  West  has  ever  had, 
are  set  forth  with  greater  detail  by  Miss 
Beaty  in  her  article. 

Mr.  President,  also  at  this  time,  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Montana,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MANsraLo] 
and  myself.  I  would  like  to  extend  to  all 
my  esteemed  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  "Land  of  the 
Shining  Mountains"  during  the  centen- 
nial next  year,  and  to  attend  "Mon- 
tana Day  "  at  the  World's  Fair  in  New 
York  City  on  the  23d  of  April  1964. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  August  11  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

Montana    Gnu>iNG    rojt    Its   Centennial 
(By  Jeanne  Beaty) 

Helena.  Mont. — An  old  house  that  hae 
stood  empty  for  4  years  is  once  again  a  center 
of  activity  in  Montana's  capital  city.  Aban- 
doned in  1959  as  the  Oovemor's  mansion,  it 
has  been  reopened  as  the  headquarters  for 
the  commission  appointed  to  coordinate  ac- 
tlviuee  during  next  year's  Territorial  Cen- 
tennial. It  is  also  on  Its  way  to  complete 
restoration  as  a  museum. 

The  State  is  losing  some  of  its  finest  old 
mansions  and  buildings  to  interstate  oon- 
slructton  and  commercial  ventures.  As  a 
result,  the  Montana  Historical  Society,  in 
connection  with  the  centennial  celebration, 
has  started  to  rehabilitate  the  old  Governor's 
mansion.  Private  donations  of  money  and 
furnishings  are  aiding  the  society's  cause. 

An  open-air,  motor leed  train,  The  Lt^t 
Chancer,  which  tours  points  of  historical  and 
cultural  interest  In  Helena  during  the  stun- 
mer  season,  now  stops  at  the  old  mansion 
four  Umes  a  day.    Tourists  thus  will  have  a 


chance  to  see  not  only  an  old  frontier  home 
but  alao  the  commission  at  work. 

THBKE-STORT    STSXJCTT7KX 

The  tliree-Btory  brick  and  terra  cotta  struc- 
ture was  erected  as  a  private  residence  in 
1885  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $85,000.  It 
was  sold  to  the  State  In  1913  and.  after  serv- 
ing a  succession  of  Governors  for  46  years, 
was  abandoned  in  1950  for  a  modern  man- 
sion. The  latter  is  twp  blocks  east  of  the 
capltol. 

The  ornate  interior  woodworlt  is  still  in 
good  condition.  The  woodworlt  in  one  parlor 
Is  mahogany;  in  the  other  one.  it  is  cherry. 
The  house  has  7  fireplaces  and  20  rooms. 

Restoration  of  the  front  parlor  Is  now  com- 
plete, and  It  contains  an  estimated  (30,000 
worth  of  antiques.  The  most  interesting  ac- 
cessory here  is  a  l^eroeene  lamp  hung  as  a 
chandelier.    The  parlor  is  open  to  the  public. 

Other  downstairs  rooms,  including  the  din- 
ing room,  which  is  paneled  in  elephant  hide, 
serve  as  ofBces  for  the  chairman  of  the  cen- 
tennial commission  and  for  a  representative 
of  the  Rogers  Co..  of  Fostorla,  Ohio.  The 
company  was  hired  to  give  professional  as- 
sistance. 

By  the  time  Montana  became  a  territory 
on  May  26,  1864,  it  already  was  something  of 
a  haven  for  Southern  sympathizers.  Resent- 
ment of  Federal  authority  was  evident  among 
large  groups  of  Montanans.  The  Virginia 
City  newspaper  customarily  referred  to  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  as  "America,"  and  once 
sfKike  of  an  expedition  down  the  Yellowstone 
River  as  "weighing  anchor  to  sail  to 
America." 

While  a  residue  of  this  feeling  can  still  be 
detected  in  the  State,  the  centennial  com- 
mission is  planning  to  send  two  expeditions 
out  "to  America"  next  year.  Their  purpose 
Is  to  spread  an  Interest  in  the  anniversary 
and  In  Montana  as  a  recreation  area. 

The  first  of  these  Involves  participation  in 
the  Tournament  of  Roses  parade  in  Pasa- 
dena. Calif.,  on  January  1. 

The  second  expedition  will  consist  of  a 
trainload  of  cowboys,  Indians,  musicians. 
State  officials,  and  other  representatives. 
They  will  head  east  from  Billings  on  April  5, 
1964,  with  the  New  York  World's  Fair  among 
their  destinations. 

train  route 

The  train's  route  will  take  it  through 
Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Louisville, 
Cincinnati.  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia. New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  and  Minneapolis.  The 
schedule  Includes  a  2-day  stopover  in  each 
city  for  parades,  Indian  dancing,  rodeo  tricks, 
and  the  like. 

Fair  officials  have  set  aside  April  23.  the 
second  day  of  the  exposition,  as  Montana 
Day.  and  have  arranged  for  the  train  to  be 
parked  near  the  fair's  administration  build- 
ing. Exhibit  cars  containing  a  display  of 
paintings  and  bronzes  by  Charley  Russell  and 
other  Montana  artists,  a  sports  and  travel 
show  and  an  exhibit  of  fish  and  wildlife  by 
the  State  fish  and  game  commission  will  be 
aboard  the  train  during  its  Journey  eastwsird. 
Tliey  win  be  left  behind  as  the  Montana  ex- 
hibit at  the  fair. 

All  tlie  space  on  this  train,  which  has  a 
capacity  of  300  people  and  60  horses,  already 
has  been  sold  out. 

In  addition  to  the  attractions  that  the 
State  regularly  txirns  out  for  the  summer 
visitors,  special  events  already  on  next  year's 
calendar  include  an  air  show,  "Prom  Kitty 
Hawk  to  the  Moon,"  at  the  Air  Force  Base  at 
Great  Falls;  an  Indian  powwow  at  Browning, 
headquarters  for  the  Blackfoot  Tribe,  a  log- 
ging competition  at  Libby.  lumbering  center 
of  the  State,  and  several  musical  events. 

Three  musical  festivals  are  being  planned 
under  the  direction  of  a  former  dean  of  the 
school  of  fine  arts  at  Montana  State  Univer- 


sity.    In  addition,  the  university  will  help 
stage  the  U.S.  premiere  of  an  opera.  "Pola." 

BLACKFOOT  LORE 

The  opera,  wMch  was  written  In  the  early 
1900 's.  Is  about  the  Blackfoot  Indians.  Its 
composer,  Arthvu*  Nevln.  brother  of  the  more 
celebrated  Ethelbert,  spent  some  time  among 
them  and  based  his  work  on  the  folklore  he 
collected.  The  opera  will  be  presented  in  an 
outdoor  setting  in  Blackfoot  country  next 
July. 

The  Rogers  Co.  has  charge  of  staging  a 
pageant,  "the  Montana  Story."  It  will  be 
presented  in  12  different  Montana  communi- 
ties during  the  year.  The  pageant  Is  de- 
scribed as  a  historical  spectacle,  with  a  cast 
of  500  to  1,000. 

Meantime,  visitors  to  the  State  this  sum- 
mer will  find  a  preview  of  next  year's  activi- 
ties at  Virginia  City.  The  old  mining  town 
is  celebrating  its  centennial  this  year. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARCHBISHOP  JOSEPH 
STROSSMAYER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Slavonic 
people  in  general  and  the  Croats  in  par- 
ticular hold  in  great  esteem  the  memory 
of  the  well-known  Archbishop  Joseph 
Strossmayer,  who  has  been  mentioned 
by  historians  in  connection  with  the 
Vatican  Ecumenical  Council.  The  coun- 
cil will  reconvene  in  the  near  future 
because  of  the  decision  by  Pope  Paul 
VI  to  carry  on  the  great  work  begun  by 
the  late  John  XXm. 

Archbishop  Strossmayer  was  greatly 
admired  by  many  Americans  almost  a 
century  ago.  His  activities  are  described 
in  an  article  by  Mr.  John  C.  Sciranka, 
an  American-Slovak  journaUst  who 
often  writes  on  the  Slavonic  nations  and 
their  history.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Sciranka's  article  be  made  part 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Archbishop   Joseph    Strossmater    Endeared 

Himself  to  Amkricans  a  Ckntttrt  Ago 
(By  John  C.  Sciranka) 

With  an  opening  of  a  second  session  of 
Vatican  Council  on  September  29.  1963,  by 
Pope  Paul  VI,  American  bishops  will  again 
meet  In  the  Eternal  City  for  this  historical 
conclave  begun  by  the  late  Pope  John  XXIII. 

In  this  historical  year  of  the  11th  cente- 
nary of  arrival  of  SS.  CyrU  and  Methodius  to 
what  Is  now  Slovakia,  a  tribute  should  be 
paid  to  the  famous  Archbishop  Joseph 
Strossmayer  of  Croatia,  now  Yugoslavia,  who 
endeared  himself  to  our  Americans  almost 
a  century  ago. 

His  great  work  was  begun  under  the  pon- 
tificate of  Pope  Pius  IX.  who  summoned 
the  First  Vatican  Council  and  whom  the 
Slovaks  remember  as  being  most  generous  to 
them  by  elevating  two  of  their  worthy  sons 
to  the  dignity  of  cardinals:  Alexander 
Cardinal  Rudnay  and  the  other  is  the  emi- 
nent George  Cardinal  Haullk,  whose  full 
name  Is  de  V^allya  and  who  was  born  In 
Trnava.  better  known  as  Rome  of  Slovakia  In 
1788.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  in  1837 
and  became  first  archbishop  of  Zagreb,  the 
capital  of  Croatia,  and  predecessor  of  famous 
Cardinal  Stepinac  In  1853.  He  was  made 
cardinal  by  Pope  Plus  IX  In  1866.  Haullk 
also  became  a  b&n.  which  title  equals  to  Gov- 
ernor of  Croatia.  He  is  known  as  a  great 
philanthropist,  who  establlatied  many  cul- 
tural and  educational  Institutlona  in  Croatia, 
which  even  now  benefit  the  entire  Yugo- 
slavia .  He  also  established  many  scholanhlpa 
which  aided  the  poor  sttidents. 
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In  1«0  aad  IMS.  thffM  volumM  of  hU  Ut- 
enuT  works  mttttad  •'flstoctloina  KncTcllcate 
LltUTM  et  DletkMM*  Smtm"  wer«  pubUahed 
in  Vt«nna. 

Cardinal  Haullk  died  In  1M0  and  Croatia 
remamben  him  ••  tia  graataat  adopted  son 
and  leader,  wbe  •ortehad  the  natlon'a  his- 
tory and  ralaed  many  of  Ita  youns  leaden 
ttook  dbmeniftf  to  a  plaee   of  protJilnanee 

Th«  third  cniliMiit  l«ader  In  our  reflections 
Is  the  famoua  ArahMahop  Joseph  George 
Stroasmayer,  bom  at  Kssigg  In  Croatia-Sla- 
vonla  on  Pehruary  4.  1815.  He  came  frtxn  a 
family  of  Oermaa  peasants  who  had  inunl- 
gratad  to  Croatia  and  setUed  In  DUkorar. 
wbara  thatr  sm  latar  became  bishop. 
OUiissiiiajnr  stndlsd  In  Budapest  seminary . 
where  he  obtalnad  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
pUloaophy  whan  «Bly  30  years  of  age.  In 
183S.  be  was  |-a<slTia<1  priest  and  for  a  years 
waa  vtcar  at  ^ttsrwardeln.  The  Catholic 
Encyclopedia  llata  his  rich  career  We  cite 
briefly  that  In  1840  he  went  to  the  Augiis- 
tineum  at  Vienna  and  In  1842  obuined  the 
docrea  of  doctor  of  thaolofy.  and  was  then 
made  professor  at  IMakovar.  In  1847.  he  be- 
came court  chaplain,  prefect  in  the  Augus- 
tlneum.  and  t>rofsasnr  of  canon  law  at  the 
UnlTcralty  of  Tisiiiis  On  November  18, 
1840,  when  Sivopa  and  especially  Slovakia 
had  rcTolutloiis.  ba  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Dlakovar.  aii4  was  consecrated  on  Sep- 
tember 8.  1850.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
apoatoUc  administrator  of  Belgrade-Semen- 
drta  m  Serrla.  In  1888.  Pope  Leo  xm  con- 
ferred the  paUlum  upon  him. 

At  the  Vatican  eovuicll,  summoned  by  Pope 
Plus  IX.  he  was  ons  of  the  most  notable  op- 
ponents of  papal  InfaUlbUlty.  and  dlstin- 
gulahad  himself  as  a  speaker.  The  Pope 
praised  Strosamayar's  "remarkable  good 
Latin,"  writes  Klsmsni  LofDer.  his  biographer 
for  the  Cathdlc  Sneyelopedla,  and  continues 
that  "a  speech  In  wblch  he  defended  Protes- 
tantism mads  a  gvaat  sensation."  Afterward 
another  ■pasch.  drtHsrsil  apparently  on  June 
a.  18?0.  mada  hlM  totamatlonally  famous. 

Stroasmayer  was  adaslrad  by  our  American 
bishops  and  endaarad  himself  especially  to 
then  the  youogast  blahop  at  the  Vatican 
council  and  latar  famous  Cardinal  aibbons. 

Stroasmayar  Issosd  a  famous  pastoral  let- 
ter on  February  38.  1881.  on  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  wboss  11th  centennial  we  are 
now  obaarTlng.  It  was  through  his  influence 
that  Pope  Lao  XIXI  Issued  his  famotis 
"Grande  Munus"  tncyllcal  on  September  30. 
1880.  during  tbs  third  anniversary  of  his 
pontificate  on  tlks  Important  mission  of  SS. 
CyrU  and  Metbomns.  At  that  time.  Stross- 
mayer  tspmsssd  his  devotion  to  the  papal 
see  and  his  submission  to  the  Pope,  according 
to  hlstorlana  "tat  sxtravagant  language." 

Stroaamayer  was  a  great  Panslavlst  and  ad- 
mirer of  famoos  J4n  Koll&r.  a  Slovak  leader 
and  arehprlast  of  Panslavlsm.  They  met  In 
Bodapeat,  where  Stroaamayer  studied  and 
KoUAr  was  a  Lottaaran  minister.  Stroas- 
mayar was  an  active  supporter  of  the  Cro- 
atian National  Party  and  Panslavlsm.  He 
exerted  hlmsslf  to  advance  his  people  In 
civilisation,  y«t  ha  strengthened  national 
hatreds  by  his  political  agitation,  which 
should  be  a  leason  to  os  even  now.  He  used 
the  large  revamMS  of  his  dioceae  to  found 
primary  aclMXris,  a  ssmlnary,  the  Academy  of 
SoQtham  Slave.  WKcm  known  as  Yxigoalavla  at 
Agram,  In  1887.  the  nnlvarslty  In  1874.  and 
a  pletore  gallery  alao  at  Agram.  Under  his 
direction,  AoguallB  "nielner  edited  the 
"Vetera  monumsnta  Slaaorum  merldlonalU 
vni'*ln  1883. 

IHirlng  1888-83  ha  btdlt  a  fine  and  splen- 
didly omamantsd  eathsdral.  He  sought  to 
win  the  SerWaaa  who  were  not  Unlats  for 
Rome  by  the  uw  o(  the  Old  Slavonic  liturgy, 
whleh  la  stm  nssd  tai  Croatia. 

miiiasinsjei  was  torad  and  admired  by  the 
American  Slowk  leaders,  namely  Pather 
Fordak  and  Patsr  ▼.  Bovnlanek.  The  lat- 
ter met  him  personally  as  a  student  In  Vien- 
na and  later  propoaed  that  Archbishop  Strosa- 


maysr  and  famous  Slovak  historian,  Rev.  Dr. 
Francis  V.  Saalnek.  be  honored  by  the  Na- 
tional Slovak  Society  of  UJ3A..  which  be- 
stowed honorary  membership  on  both.  This 
Is  recorded  In  the  annals  of  this  oldest  Slo- 
vak organization  In  America.  The  society 
held  Its  most  successful  23d  national  con- 
vention In  New  York  City  during  the  week 
of  September  2,  19«2. 

Considering  the  fact  that  Pope  Plus  IX 
elevated  two  Slovaks.  Archbishops  HauUk  and 
Rudnay  as  cardinals,  also  that  he  was  the 
predecessor  of  the  famous  Cardinal  Steplnac, 
known  as  martyr  of  our  era  under  commu- 
nism: further,  that  Archbishop  Stroesmayer 
played  such  s  great  role  during  the  Vatican 
Council  almost  a  century  ago  and  advocated 
the  cause  of  SS  Cyril  and  Methodius,  there- 
fore, these  great  leaders  are  remembered  by 
us  and  will  continue  to  be  remembered,  we 
are  certain,  even  by  the  future  genera- 
tions. 

Archbishop  Stroaemayer  died  on  April  8. 
1905  His  death  was  mourned  by  all  the 
Slavs  for  It  was  through  his  great  oratory 
and  love  for  SS  CyrU  and  Methodius  that 
In  1861  over  80  million  Slavs  ot)eerved  their 
millennium. 


SENATE  INQUIRY  ON  NUCLEAR  TEST 
BANTRELATY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  too  often 
in  the  course  of  history  we  see  Instances 
of  the  progression  of  facts  and  circum- 
stances and  the  stalemate  of  ideas.  In 
our  debates  on  national  issues  we  often 
apply  the  cliches  of  yesterday  to  the 
problems  of  today. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  August  11,  Chalmers  M.  Roberts  pre- 
sented a  very  refreshing  example  of  the 
ability  to  confront  the  issues  of  the  test 
ban  treaty  in  today's  terms.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  SiNATa's  Rakk  Changs  To  Asvisk 
( By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

The  immediate  object  of  the  Senate  In- 
quiry beginning  Monday  on  the  nuclear  teat 
ban  agreement  is  to  provide  information  on 
which  the  Senate  can  decide  whether  to  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  treaty. 

But  If  the  committee  hearings  and  the 
subsequent  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  are 
truly  to  fulfill  the  legislative  responsibility 
the  discussions  should  turn  to  the  broad 
t>ackdrop  for  the  treaty — the  cold  war  Itself. 

It  has  now  been  more  than  17  years  since 
Winston  Churchill  coined  the  phrase  "Iron 
Curtain"  to  describe  the  line  Josef  Stalin 
drew  down  the  center  of  Europe  once  he  de- 
cided to  end  the  wartime  coalition  with  the 
Western  Powers. 

In  the  subsequent  years  the  world  has 
moved  toward  the  brink  of  catastrophe  more 
times  than  one  can  count.  Yet  less  than  10 
months  after  the  most  hair  raising  of  all 
these  crises,  the  Senate  Is  now  asked  to  give 
Its  consent  to  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  this  seeming  turnabout  by  the  Krem- 
lin, one  of  many  In  the  30  years  since  the 
United  States  recognized  the  Soviet  regime. 
which  raises  doubts  In  many  a  senatorial 
mind.     And  legitimately  so. 

But  to  cite  only  the  record,  to  say  only 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  broken  SO  of  63 
agreements,  as  Senator  Basxt  Ooldwatxb 
said  the  other  day.  Is  not  to  get  at  the  root  of 
the  matter.  Change  Is  the  law  of  life  and 
vast  changes  have  been  taking  place  both 
within  the  Communist  bloc  and  in  the  So- 
viet Union  itself. 

What  the  Senate  should  most  profitably 
do,  then,  is  to  examine  the  Communist  at- 


titude It  should  consider  not  Just  Commu- 
nUt  slogans  and  th«  Ideological  writings  but 
the  reallUea  of  Communist  life.  It  should 
try  to  produce  an  American  understanding 
of  how  the  Soviet  leaders,  the  satellite  lead- 
ers, and  the  Red  Chinese  leaders  understand 
today's  nuclear  facts  of  life. 

In  short,  the  Senate  should  explore  the 
realpolltlk  of  communism  which  has  led  to 
the  Slno-Sovlet  break,  to  the  increasing  poly- 
centrlsm  In  the  rest  of  the  Communist  bloc 
and  to  Nlklta  Khrushchev's  decision  to  ac- 
cept a  limited  test  ban  treaty  which  he  had 
previously  rejected. 

But  all  of  this,  however  useful  It  would  be 
for  the  Senate  and  the  Nation.  Is  only  half 
the  task.  The  other  half  Is  to  do  what  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  In  his  American  University 
speech  of  June  10.  advised  Americans  to  do: 
•Reexanalne  our  own  attitude — as  Individ- 
uals and  as  a  nation — for  our  attitude  Is  as 
essential    as   theirs  " 

The  President  called  for  a  reexamination 
of  American  attitudes  toward  the  poeslbtl- 
Itles  of  peace,  toward  the  Soviet  Union  and 
toward  the  course  of  the  cold  war. 

A  wise  observer  commented  the  other  day 
that  those  who  worry  over  the  test  ban  suffer 
from  either  a  Pearl  Harbor  psychology— fear 
of  creating  a  situation  In  which  the  Soviets 
could  gain  the  power  for  a  sneak  strike  at 
the  United  Statea — or  a  Yalta  psychology 
( fear  of  being  doubledealt  in  a  treaty  which 
we  would  live  up  to  but  which  they  would 
not  keep) . 

These  are  Indeed  deep-seated  American 
fears  not  confined  to  Senators.  But  are 
they  valid  today?  Is  the  nature  of  today  s 
weaponry,  or  tomorrow's,  such  that  one  side 
can  gain  sxiiBclent  advantage  over  the  other 
to  pull  a  nuclear  Pearl  Harbor? 

Is  It  really  true  that  the  Soviets  have 
broken  50  of  52  agreements?  What  has  been 
the  fate  of  the  Austrian  treaty,  the  last  East- 
West  agreement  and  the  only  one  prior  to  the 
test  ban  in  which  Khrushchev  played  the 
leading  role  on  the  Soviet  side? 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  consider  So- 
viet psychology,  too.  A  number  of  Senators 
ar«  concerned  about  the  "overkill"  issue. 
They  might  consider  how  that  looks  from 
the  Kremlin's  viewpoint.  It  would  be  worth 
examining  action  and  reaction  between  Mos- 
cow and  Washington  In  the  postwar  years 
of  the  arms  race. 

It  might  be  well,  too,  to  examine  the 
growth  of  polycentrism  In  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance aj  well  as  In  the  Conununlst  bloc. 
Have  we  accepted  the  fact  of  Western  Euro- 
f>ean  economic  and  pmlltlcal  maturity  any 
more  than  we  have  accepted  the  fact  of  a 
Soviet  Union  changing  from  a  have-not.  un- 
derdeveloped nation  to  the  category  of  an 
advanced  technological  nation  whose  citi- 
zens at  last  see  the  possibility  of  the  af- 
fluent society? 

There  are  endless  ways  to  go  about  such 
explorations  of  the  new  circumstances  of 
life  In  today's  world.  But  the  central  point 
is  that  the  U.S.  Senate  will  not  be 
doing  Its  duty  unless  It  does  explore  them. 
A  lot  of  people  have  said  that  the  Senate 
has  abdicated  Its  responsibility.  Here  Is  a 
major  opportunity  for  Senators  to  live  up 
to  the  best  traditions  of  their  great  Institu- 
tion. 
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SO-CALLED  LIBERTY  AMENDMENTS 
TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  McGES:.  Mr.  President,  on 
several  occasions  I  have  addressed  my- 
self to  the  inability  to  face  up  to  reality 
evidenced  by  those  who  swallow  the 
political  snake  oil  peddled  by  those  who 
claim  that  they,  and  they  alone,  have 
discovered  the  solution  to  aU  our 
problems. 

Such  a  panacea  Is  the  so-called  liberty 
amendment  which  In  one  action  not  only 


relieves  us  of  the  necessity  of  pajrlng  in- 
come taxes  but  solves  as  well  all  other 
of  the  econ(miic  problems  that  plague 

us. 

Mr.  President,  the  Laramie  Boom- 
erang, an  excellent  newspaper  in  my 
hometown,  recently  carried  an  editorial 
which  exposes  the  liberty  amendment 
for  the  pipedream  that  it  really  is.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  R«<toRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1  Prom  the  Laramie  Boomerang,  July  28,  1963] 
Down  Wrrn  thx  Unitsd  Stars 

Half  a  dozen  States  have  approved  the  so- 
called  liberty  amendments  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
Btltutlon,  which  would  abolish  the  Federal 
personal  Income  tax  and  other  levies  while 
prohibiting  the  Government  from  competing 
with  private  business. 

These  proposals  also  have  been  Introduced 
In  Congress  In  hope  the  amending  process 
might  get  started  there. 

When  the  States  initiate  a  constitutional 
change,  two-thirds  of  them  must  approve  be- 
fore Congress  goes  Into  action.  Wherever  a 
measure  t>egln8,  it  ultimately  reqtilres  en- 
dorsement by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

The  amendment  that  would  eliminate  the 
US.  personal  Income  tax  plus  levies  on 
estates  and  gifts  Is  framed  so  that  It  would 
not  take  effect  unless  and  until  the  com- 
panion plan  was  already  approved — the 
removal  of  the  Federal  Government  from 
private  competition.  A  S-year  gap  between 
effective  dates  Is  provided. 

The  notion  here  Is  that  savings  resulting 
from  this  latter  action,  and  the  predicted 
rise  In  business  ecu-nlngs  with  parallel  gains 
in  business  tax  revenues,  would  be  an  Im- 
portant offset  to  the  revenue  losses  Incident 
to  ending  the  personal  levies. 

Yet  there  Is  no  contention  that  the  offset 
would  be  more  than  partial.  Drastic  budget 
cuts  would  be  required  to  bring  the  budget 
ino  balance  and  produce  a  surplus. 

The  proponents  of  ttie  liberty  amendments 
make  no  secret  of  it.  They  would  chop  |23 
billion  out  of  defense.  They  would  wipe  out 
all  foreign  aid  and  other  "international"  out- 
lays to  the  tune  of  more  than  ISJS  billion. 
And  they  would  slash  $2.1  billion  from 
"natural  resources,"  which  Include  atomic 
energy  outlays. 

From  agriculture  expenditures  they  would 
peel  off  $5  billion,  from  welfare  costs  aoma 
94.3  billion,  from  "commerce  and  housing" 
another  $2.5  billion. 

The  question  Americans  must  ask  is:  Just 
how  realistic  are  the  prospects  that  such  cuta 
could  be  made? 

Leave  out  of  account  the  proposed  slash 
of  some  $12  billion  from  various  Federal 
activities  In  the  domestic  field.  These  of 
course  would  affect  materially  the  lot  of  the 
US.  farmer,  the  growth  of  our  cities,  the 
handling  of  our  vmderprlvlleged. 

The  really  stunning  blow  Is  to  defense  and 
atomic  energy.  Today  outlays  In  these  areas 
run  between  $50  and  $60  billion.  It  Is  being 
suggested  that  they  be  reduced  by  half. 

What  kind  of  Military  EsUbllshment 
would  this  leave  us?  What  would  this  do 
to  our  effort  In  the  nuclear  arms  oompetl- 
tlon?  The  effect  could  hardly  be  less  than 
catastrophic. 

Yet  many  of  the  same  people  who  favor 
the  liberty  amendments  not  only  want  the 
United  States  strong  militarily,  but  demand 
that  It  undertake  the  conqueat  of  Cuba  and 
other  foreign  adventures  where  Communists 
are  pressing  hard. 

The  3-year  Korean  war,  not  exactly  a  mas- 
sive conflict,  added  $11  blUlon  to  the  Fadaral 
debt  above  and  beyond  outlays  which  eould 
be  offset  by  tax  revenues.  Costa  ara  hlghar 
today. 


Set  against  the  harsh  facts  of  life  In  1963. 
Um  liberty  amendments  must  surely  strike 
most  Americans  as  the  sheerest  fancy. 


U.S.  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years  many  of  the  world's  people  have 
come  to  believe,  quite  unfairly,  that  the 
American  citizen  is  a  very  materialistic 
person  who  is  neither  gracious  nor  kind 
but  concerned  only  in  his  material  well- 
being. 

An  excellent  means  of  erasing  that 
impression  is  a  visit  to  this  country  and 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service  for  its  very  effective  job  of  en- 
couraging foreign  visitors  to  these  shores. 
Of  course,  the  fact  that  these  visitors  at 
the  same  time  ease  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  and  contribute  to  our 
local  economies  is  another  reason  to 
praise  the  work  done  by  the  Travel  Serv- 
ice and  its  enthusiastic  and  effective 
Director,  Mr.  Voit  Gilmore. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  carried  an  excellent  interview  with 
Mr.  Gilmore  that  describes  Just  how  the 
Travel  Service  is  benefiting  the  Nation 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FoKKicNKas  Like  Ottb  Cowboys,  Indians 
(By  John  Sherwood) 

Our  national  parks,  Disneyland,  and  cow- 
boys and  Indians  are  among  the  big  attrac- 
tions for  the  oversea  visitor.  Voit  Ollmore, 
Director  of  the  UJS.  Travel  Service,  said  yea- 
terday. 

Comparing  the  first  6  months  of  1961 
(when  the  Travel  Service  was  organlaad) 
with  the  same  period  of  1963,  travel  from 
overseas  to  this  country  Jumped  49.2  percent. 
Mr.  Gilmore  said  In  a  copyrighted  interview 
with  the  Waahlngton  Star,  the  Detroit  News, 
Newark  News,  and  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dis- 
patch. 

He  said  the  lYavel  Service  apparently  has 
helped  cut  Into  the  dollar  outflow,  although 
foreign  travel  for  Americans  Is  Increasing  all 
th«  time.  In  1962,  for  instance,  the  travel 
dollar  represented  two-thirds  of  the  $2.4 
blUlon  deficit. 

msraAcnm  bt  noisx 

ICr.  Gilmore  noted  that  foreign  visitors 
seem  astonished  at  the  poor  housekeeping 
In  our  cities  and  are  sometimes  distracted  by 
the  noise  and  hustle. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  praise  the  hos- 
pitality, our  national  wonders  and  parks  and 
supermarkets.  San  Francisco  is  the  city  they 
want  most  to  visit  again. 

The  Biux>i>ean  does  not  spend  as  much 
money  here  as  does  the  American  going 
abroad,  but  there  are  better  travel  bargains 
In  this  country,  according  to  Mr.  Gilmore. 

He  mentioned  the  nlnety-nlne-dollar  99- 
day  bus  travel  package  and  an  automobile 
firm  that  Is  preparing  a  bargain  package  with 
a  motel  chain  to  provide  transportation  and 
lodging. 

TKXT  or  iMTaavisw 

Following  is  the  transcript  of  the  Inter- 
view: 

"Quastlon.  Mr.  GUmore,  your  U.S.  Travel 
Service  has  been  in  existence  now  for  ahnost 
2  years  with  the  twin  hope  of  bringing  more 
people  Into  this  country  to  spend  their 
money,  and  winning  new  friends  for  the 
United  States.    How  are  you  doing? 

"Answer.  We  are  very  proud  of  the  restdts. 
In  the  first  6  months  of  1983,  travel  from 
overseas  to  the  United  SUtes  is  up  49.2  per- 


cent over  the  6  months  of  1961  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  establishment  of  U.S. 
Travel  Service. 

"Queatton.  How  does  that  translate  Into 
numbers  eft  visitors  hare? 

"Answer.  In  the  first  6  months  of  1963.  this 
meant  331,464  oversea  visitors.  The  average 
visitor  stays  an  average  of  17  days  and  spends 
$375  over  and  above  the  cost  of  his  trans- 
portation here  and  back." 

XUaOPKAKS   SPEND  LESS 

"Question.  Does  the  Eiu-opean  spend  more 
over  here  than  the  American  does  when  he 
goes  to  Europe? 

"Answer.  No,  he  does  not.  Interestingly 
enough,  we  are  finding  that  through  private 
enterprise  the  visitor  Is  getting  better  travel 
bargains  here  tlian  the  U.S.  visitor  gets  In 
other  coiuitrles. 

"There  have  been  incredible  rates  offered 
in  this  country  to  the  visitor  from  abroad. 
To  cite  examples,  the  $99  99-day  \inllmlted 
travel  package  that  the  two  major  biu  com- 
panies are  offering;  a  slmlllar  SO-day  offer 
by  some  local  airlines;  the  major  hotel  chain 
that  offers  a  $6-a-day  lodging,  two  persons 
to  a  room. 

BEEAX-EVXN    PODTT 

"Question.  Has  your  program  had  a  good 
effect  on  the  balance-of -payments  problem? 

"Answer.  It  has.  Americans  are  traveling 
abroad  at  an  ever-Increasing  rate.  Without 
such  a  program,  we  would  have  an  even  more 
critical  problem  in  connection  with  the  dol- 
lar outfiow.  Except  for  foreign  aid  and  mili- 
tary spending  abroad,  the  UJS.  travel  dollar 
represents  the  greatest  drain  we  have.  In 
1962  it  represented  two-thirds  of  the  $2.4 
billion  deficit. 

"Question.  The  travel  Imbalance  was  $1.4 
billion.  Do  you  anticipate  a  time  in  the  fu- 
ture when  we  might  break  even? 

"Answer.  We  hoi>e  for  the  day,  but  we  don't 
see  it. 

"Some  knowledgeable  economists  say  that 
in  the  next  2  decades  travel  Is  going  to  be 
the  w(»'ld's  biggest  btisinesB.  Americans  are 
still  going  to  constitute  a  very  large  share  of 
the  international  market,  but  remember  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  gaining  on  us  in  income 
and  purchasing  power.  Their  desire  to  travel 
can  give  Ma  a  tremendous  market  that  we 
have  Just  barely  tapped. 

"Question.  Are  these  people  from  other 
countries  who  visit  the  United  States  gen- 
erally happy  at>out  their  travel  experiences 
here? 

TASTES   ST7KPKISX 

"Answer.  Tes.  We  make  a  siirvey  of  peo- 
ple In  major  markets  for  UjS.  travel  before 
they  come  here,  and  then  after  they  have 
left.  Some  things  that  we  thought  would  be 
popular  turned  out  not  to  be  so. 

"Question.  Can  you  give  some  examples? 

"Answer.  Well,  major  clUea.  The  desire  of 
visitors  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  In  cities  is  not 
nearly  as  great  as  we  had  supposed. 

"They  want  to  get  out  and  see  all  of  our 
country — the  natural  wonders  like  Niagara 
FaUs,  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  even  Disney- 
land. Tou  miist  remember  that  vaoax  of 
these  people  cc«ne  from  terribly  overcrowded 
parts  of  the  world.  Arizona  is  about  the 
size  of  Great  Britain,  yet  Great  Britain  has 
63  million  people  and  Arizona  has  only  1 
miUlon. 

"Surveys  we  have  made  of  departing  visi- 
tors have  given  us  interesting  inslgbts. 

"For  Instance,  before  people  come  over  to 
the  United  States  the  dty  tbey  want  most  to 
visit  is  New  York,  and  afterwards  It  la  San 
Francisco  they  want  most  to  rstxim  to. 

"The  thing  that  Is  moat  conststantly  ob- 
jected to  is  the  noise,  dirt  and  huatla  of  ttaa 
American  city.  Tbey  seem  astonlshad  that 
we  take  such  poor  care  ol  our  dtlas. 

"The  thing  that  Impreassa  tham  moat  Is 
the  genuine  hoapltallty  at  Um  Amerteaa 
people.  One  person  aakl.  'I  think  tb*  dif- 
ference between  an  Amartcaa  whan  b«  geta 
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out  from  behind  th«  eounter  and  \.b«n  he 
u  in  front  oC  tlM  eounter  U  tremendotw. 
There  nnimi  •  emae  of  hoetlUty  when  the 
nuui  U  behind  tlM  counter,  but  when  he  la 
in  the  street,  and  I  em  last,  or  wlah  to 
change  my  nMMMjr.  tbe  American  la  the  meet 
hoepltable  man  In  the  world  '  " 

ounnr   or   narroaa 

"Queatlon.  Obrloualj  our  vlBltors  muat 
come  from  the  more  proeperoua  countrlee? 
Are  we  getting  mmnj  rteltore  from  Africa? 

"Anawer.  The  UjB.  Travel  Service  didn't 
go  abroad  until  w  had  aurveyed  our  real  po- 
tential. Thla  atunrey  reeulted  in  our  eetab- 
lUhlng  overaeaa  atteaa  In  London.  ParU. 
PranJcfiut.  Bom*.  Sfto  Paulo.  Bogota.  Mexico 
City.  Sidney,  and  Tokyo.  Out  of  these  9 
offlcee  we  eerre  4S  eountrlea. 

"We  find  that  working  out  of  theae  offices 
we  are  tapping  aoaar  countries  that  are 
proving  valuable.  Venezuela,  for  example, 
which  we  serve  from  our  Bogot*  office,  pro- 
duced 34.000  vlaltora  In  1962. 

"Africa  U  not  productive.  Leas  than  2  per. 
cent  of  the  vlaltora  to  the  United  States  are 
cotnlng  from  the  African  republics.  We 
would  welcome  more.  We  constantly  streaa 
that  they  will  be  weloome  and  be  treated 
with  great  Amarican  hoapltallty. 

"Queatlon.  Th*  tourlat  traditionally  Is  a 
sucker  who  Is  viilnarable  to  sharpsters  wher- 
ever he  goes.    la  thla  a  problem  for  you? 

"Anawer.  Well,  ttkare  are  two  t>aalc  factors 
working  for  us  on  that.  Plrst.  the  innate 
boaeaty  of  the  Amarican.  As  an  example, 
the  customs  section  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment now  accepta  at  Honolulu  and  Miami 
and  Idiewlld  the  oral  declaration  on  customs. 
That  means  the  Inbound  traveler,  be  he 
American  or  foralfn.  who  has  anything  duti- 
able to  declare  la  takan  at  his  word. 

"Customs  daolaratlona  are  holding  about 
steady,  deeplte  the  (act  that  this  would  in- 
crease the  opix>rtunlty  for  travelers  to  fudge 
a  bit  on  their  stateooenta. 

"Second,  we  have  found  there  is  a  partic- 
ular Inclination  by  Americans  who  handle 
visitors  from  ovaraaas  to  take  a  little  bit  of 
extra  care  of  theaa  people. 

"Question.  Haa  your  program  had  any 
added  benefit  In  anoouraglng  Americans  to 
see  more  of  their  own  land? 

"Answer  The  answer,  of  course,  l-s  we  dis- 
tribute our  lltantture  abroad.  As  a  result, 
not  many  U.S.  eltlaena  have  seen  It. 

"We  are  finding  that  as  we  enlist  the 
intereat  and  the  help  of  Americans  In  this 
program,  both  In  the  travel  industry  and 
the  general  public,  they  are  becoming  fas- 
cinated by  what  the  foreign  visitor  Is  find- 
ing of  Intereat  in  this  country 

"It  la  frequently  encouraging  Americans 
to  go  out  and  explore  things  that  they 
haven't  shown  an  Intereat  In  before  As  we 
said,  the  American  now  finds  that  he  Is  the 
pictiireaque  native  other  people  want  to 
t&ke  plcturea  of. 

"As  an  example,  we  had  a  fascinating  post- 
er of  a  Maine  lotiatarman.  Foreigners  turn 
up  with  that  picture,  and  want  to  meet 
that  man.  We  hAra  an  Indian  on  a  poster 
from  Wyoming.  Vlaltora  don't  want  to  meet 
Jus*  any  Indian,  thay  want  to  meet  this  one 
from  Thermopolla.  Wyo." 

iNDiam  *■■  oazATxar 

"Queatlon.  Are  they  surprised  when  they 
aaa  thaaa  Indian  laaai  latlons  for  what  they 
aottiaUy  are? 

"Anawar.  We  know  thla.  they  still  think 
the  Indiana  and  euwlioys  are  almost  the 
gr««t«Bt  thing  ta  tba  United  Statea. 

"In  May  w  had  a  group  of  130  Italian 
textile  people.  TlMjr  had  to  see  Indians. 
Thla  waa  an  abaotata  requirement.  So,  they 
war*  bookad  Into  tha  Oharokee  Reservation 
In  western  North  GteoUna. 

"TiMtx  ttlnarary.  praparad  by  an  Italian 
travel  a«ant,  aald:  "On  TUaaday  we  will  vlait 
a  soparmarkat  In  AafeanUa.  If  C  .  and  piish 
our  own  carta  through  the  supermarket  and 


buy  our  own  rolls  and  hotdogs  We  will 
then  go  back  aboard  the  bus  and  go  to  the 
Indian  reaervatlon  at  Cherokee,  and  we  will 
cook  our  own  hotdogs  and  rolls,  and  watch 
the  Indians  dance  '  This  was  the  highlight 
of  the  whole  trip 

"Question.  How  much  is  your  current 
budgef 

'Answer  The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1963 
was  $3.35  million  That  was  for  everything. 
Including  a  total  of  69  employees 

'That  is  less  than  several  cities'  budgets 
to  promote  travel  The  most  encouraging 
thing  Is  the  fact  that  private  enterprise  has 
added,  since  we  came  Into  existence,  at 
least  $7  million  a  year  In  new  advertising 
money  backing  up  the  Visit  U  SA  '  cam- 
paign 

"US  air  lines,  steanuhlp  companies  and 
railroads  In  many  cases  have  doubled  or 
tripled  efforts  to  bring  people  here 

'In  the  past,  the  lack  of  detailed  knowl- 
edge overseas  about  travel  In  the  United 
Statea  has  been  serious  For  exan\ple.  we 
found  many  travel  agents  who  couldn't  tell 
people  how  to  get  iran\  Washington  to 
Mount  Vernon  Now.  they  have  this  sort  of 
Information  in  depth  what  Us  the  schedule 
of  ski  lifts  In  Mount  Roee  In  Nevada  -and 
this  alone  has  made  selling  travel  to  the 
United  States  a  500  percent  easier  Job  th.in 
It   was   before   ' 

TWO    MAJOa    POINTS 

"In  this  business  of  attrHctlnf?  more  visitors 
from  abroad  two  thlnRs  should  be  said 

"First,  in  objective  market  studies  in  prin- 
cipal countries,  we  have  found  that  more 
people  would  rather  come  to  the  United 
States  than  to  go  to  any  other  destination 
Second,  they  Immediately  counter  that  by 
saying  they  think  it  U  either  too  far  or  too 
expensive 

"We  are  trying  to  overcome  this  In  help- 
ing to  overcome  this,  we  have  ((ot  this  great 
thliig    of    American    enterprLiie 

"One  automobile  firm  Is  now  putting  to- 
gether a  package  with  a  major  motel  chain 
so  that  for  a  fixed  price  per  day  a  person  will 
not  only  have  an  automobile,  but  all  his 
lodging  covered,  and  yet  be  completely  in- 
dependent, which  is  what  they  like  t*)  be  " 


BIGOTRY   OP  CHRISTIAN  CRUSADE 
AGAINST  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  President,  last  yt-ar 
I  was  pleased  to  place  in  the  Record  an 
incisive  series  of  articles  on  the  extreme 
right  wing  that  appeared  in  the  Okla- 
homa Courier,  a  Catholic  newspaper 
published  In  Oklahoma  City 

The  type  of  know-nothing  hysteria 
that  is  generated  by  the  apostles  of  hate 
and  discord  is  even  further  revealed  by 
an  article  that  appeared  In  the  August  9, 
1963.  issue  of  this  newspaper. 

I  am  sure  that  most  people  who  read 
this  article  will  be  dismayed  at  the 
hatred  and  bigotry  displayed  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  this  movement  and  amazed  at 
the  credulity  of  those  who  take  such 
pride  In  their  lack  of  faith  In  their 
country  and  the  democratic  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Christian  CausAor 
( By  Stanley  Twardy ) 
It  could,  and  perhaps  It  should  have  been 
billed   as   the   greatest  show  on   earth       In- 
stead,  it  was  called   the  Fifth   Annual  Con- 
vention   of    the    Christian    Crusade    Against 


Communism      It  was  held  this  weekend  in 
Oklahoma  City's  Sktrvin  Hotel. 

Somehow,  the  crusade  struck  me  as  being 
neither  very  antl-Communlst.  nor  very 
Christian.  But  a  crusade  it  was — against 
reason,  commonsense.  respect  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  Christian  churches  of 
all  denominations,  which,  according  to  some 
of  the  speakers.  If  not  always  Dr.  Billy  James 
Hargls  himself,  had  become  "traitors  and 
t<wiis  of  the  Inieriiutlonal  Communist  con- 
spiracy   ' 

I  found  It  difficult  to  believe  that  sup- 
p. isedly  sane  people  could  be  brought  to  the 
verg-  of  frenzy  by  assertions  that  four  Coni- 
munlsLs  In  succession  have  been  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  The  audience  obvi- 
ously believed  that  the  only  true  patriots 
left  in  America  today  are  Dr  "Billy."  ex  Gen 
Edwin  Walker.  Robert  Welch,  and  the  ad- 
herents of  the  John  Birch  Society,  the  Chrl.s- 
tlan  Crusade,  the  mushrooming  organized 
Friends  of  General  Walker,  and  some  otlier 
rightist  (organizations 

The  crusade  was  not  the  greatest  show  on 
earth,  but  It  certainly  struck  me  as  the  most 
sUketUng  exploitation  of  religion  for  fund 
raising  and  the  cause  of  extreme  rlghtwlng 
political  lunacy  During  the  3  days  I 
was  exposed  to  the  top  brass  of  the  self- 
.styled  superpatrlots  I  found  out  that 
they  are  almost  to  the  man  opposed  to  every 
institution  of  organized  government. 

While  paying  Up  service  to  democracy. 
they  struck  me  as  being  Just  as  fanatic  and 
dangerous  to  freedoni  as  Communists  They 
seem  Ui  be  equally  determined  that  they 
.ilone  know  whut  Is  good  for  America  and 
are  bent  on  lmp<>slng  their  extremist  views 
on  the  country,  by  constltutlt)nal  means  if 
possible,  by  force  and  violence  if  necessary 

They  see  Communist  spies  and  agents 
secreted  In  all  the  attics.  clt>sets.  and  drawers 
of  the  White  House,  the  State  DeparUnent. 
the  PeiitaRon.  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  American  churches,  newspapers,  and 
lIvIc  organizations  The  only  thing  that 
eluded  me  almost  completely  after  all  their 
vituperation  was  the  discovery  of  what  ex- 
actly do  the  su[>erpatrlots  stand  for.  and 
what  tliey  would  do  after  throwing  out  Ken- 
nedy, and  the  U  N  .  invading  Cut>a,  and  atom 
Ixiniblng  Russia  and  China  That  is,  if  they 
were  still  around  to  do  anything 

By  mlsrepresentltig  their  nauseating  spec- 
tacle of  calumnies,  wild  charges,  and  unsub- 
stantiated smears  as  antl-communlsm.  tliese 
superpatrlots  could  not  do  more  to  help 
communism  than  if  they  were  paid  agents  ol 
the  Kremlin  It  Wiis  clear  to  me  that  gen- 
uine opposition  to  communism  was  being 
di.scredlted  and  ridiculed  by  these  rantlngs 
and  responsible  antl-Communlsts  forced  to 
shun    these    self-styled    crusi\ders    like    pest 

Although  Dr  Hargls  told  me  that  ex-Gen- 
eral Walker  Is  not  formally  associated  with 
the  crusade,  the  former  paratrooper  clearly 
dominated  the  entire  antl-Communist 
gathering  I  got  my  first  glimpse  of  him  at 
a  press  conference  where  the  twltclilng. 
bleary-eyed  ex-soldler  took  a  defensive  posi- 
tion before  a  battery  of  TV  and  newspaper 
ranienus  Phot<igraphers  have  not  always 
done  Justice  to  the  general's  martial  pos- 
tures, and  an  as.soclate  explained  that  flash- 
bulbs and  strobe  lights  "drive  him  crazy." 

Mr  Walker  sees  the  triumph  of  commu- 
nism epitomized  In  "that  man  Kennedy" 
and  In  the  Negro  "troublemaklng  and  agl- 
t.ition  " 

The  best  thing  for  the  niggers,  for  their 
own  gotxl.  Is  to  be  separated."  he  says  He 
thinks  that  President  Kennedy's  civil  rights 
bin  now  before  Congress  is  a  piece  of  "Com- 
munist legislation."  and  that  the  President 
and  his  three  predecessors  In  office  were  all 
Reds  After  Kennedy  and  "niggers,  '  the 
greatest  mensce  to  America,  according  to 
Mr  Walker.  Is  Walter  W  Rostow.  the  State 
Departments  chief  pollcv  planner  "I  re- 
s«T\p  the  right  to  call  him  a  traitor  before  I 
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call  him  a  Communlat."  the  ez-general 
screamed  Crocu  nearly  bunting  lunga.  Ttia 
audience  roared,  cheering  and  applauding. 

The  Congraaa  of  the  United  Btataa  fared 
only  a  sliade  better  when  the  super  patriot 
sneered  that  "these  ttimcoata  deaerre  your 
pity."  He  poured  out  a  bleeding  heart  for 
the  Armed  Foroea.  which  ara  being  "dis- 
mantled and  rendered  inelfectlve  by  the  con- 
temptuous Kennedy  brothers  and  aadiatie 
Harvard  associates  who  ara  the  temporary 
administrators,  but  not  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States." 

The  ex-general  lashed  out  in  tlie  same 
breath  against  Castro,  Dwlght  Eisenhower, 
and  John  F.  Kennedy.  "Any  Idiot  can  be 
President.  Only  give  him  a  brother.  Look 
at  Raoul.  Milton,  and  Bobby,"  he  said.  The 
audience  went  wild.  "The  Supreme  Court." 
Mr.  Walker  said,  "is  a  tool  of  comm\mistlc 
and  atheistic  conspiracy  to  destroy  America." 
More  cheers  followed. 

Ex-Oeneral  Walker  also  singled  out  psy- 
chiatrists as  a  great  menace  to  the  United 
States.  Referring  to  the  doctor  who  ques- 
tioned his  own  sanity  and  sent  him  to  a 
mental  hospital,  the  ex-soldler  shouted 
angrily  "this  man's  father  was  bom  in  Rus- 
sia, and  you  know  what  that  means."  Mr. 
Walker  also  charged  that  military  psychia- 
trists are  making  heroes  out  of  beatnlka. 
undermining  military  discipline,  and  re- 
stricting "patriotic  activities"  of  servicamen. 
He  described  the  military  psychiatric  service 
as  a  conspiracy. 

"It  is  a  miracle  that  he  got  away  from 
them."  a  reporter  murmured  in  the  preaa 
gallery. 

As  a  cure  against  treason  and  psychiatrists 
the  former  soldier  recommended  "hard-hit- 
ting brainwashing,  I  would  call  It  a  mental 
massage."  He  wants  to  prepare  the  platform 
for  more  patriotic  Americans  as  candldatea 
for  the  Presidency.  He  lambasted  th«  Rocke- 
fellers, the  Nlxons.  and  the  Kennedys,  but 
declined  to  name  his  own  candidate;  nor 
would  he  say  if  he  personally  would  run  for 
the  Presidency. 

In  contrast  to  the  fighting  demagoguery 
of  Edwin  Walker.  Robert  Welch,  the  avuncu- 
lar founder  and  director  of  the  John  Birch 
Society,  sounded  like  a  retired  ftandy  sales- 
man (which  he  is)  giving  a  travelogue  to  hla 
hometown  folks. 

Peppered  by  poisonous  comments  about 
the  Kennedys,  the  Kisenhowers,  and  the  Tru- 
mans,  the  Important  message  Mr.  Welch 
brought  to  the  audlenoe  was  that  "all  govern- 
ments are  stupid,"  and  that  "the  tendency 
of  increasing  swollen,  overextended  govern- 
ment constitutes  the  greatest  tragedy  of  the 
20th  century." 

He  said  that  governments  led  people  to 
war,  but  Christians  should  have  no  scruples 
at>out  exterminating  Communlata,  because 
"If  they  are  truly  Communlata.  they  cannot 
be  thought  of  as  being  human  beings."  The 
prologue  of  the  Welch  travelogue  was  that 
America  is  now  "the  most  hated  nation  on 
earth."  Throughout  It  all  Mr.  Welch  waa 
fumbling  m  hU  pockets  to  find  anecdote 
No.  16,  and  he  almost  repeated  twice  tha 
anecdote  on  card  No.  8  "The  reaaon  I  aeam 
so  confused  Is  that  I  am  confused,"  be  told 
the  audience. 

But  the  audience  was  patient  with  its 
hero.  A  handful  of  people  marched  out  In 
disgust.  Even  ex-General  Walker  got  tired 
listening  to  the  rambling  speech,  left  and 
nervously  paced  the  hall. 

As  a  public  speaker,  Robert  Welch,  the 
mastermind  behind  the  extreme  right  wing 
In  America,  was  singularly  ineffective.  But 
the  storehouse  of  good  will  which  his  organi- 
zation commands  with  the  "Christian"  cru- 
saders was  more  than  enough  to  compensate 
for  his  fumbling,  bumbling,  and  mumbling 
from  the  rostr\mi. 

After  tha  meeting  I  shook  handa  with  Mr. 
Welch,  because  It  is  not  every  day  that  X 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  such  a  char- 


acter. But  before  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
photographed  with  me,  Mr.  Welch  glimpsed 
my  lapel  button.  "A  Catholic  newspaper," 
he  said.  "We  have  many  Catholics  in  our 
movement."  I  thought  how  unfortunate  It 
waa  that  his  lunatic  fringe  had  succeeded  so 
well  where  the  teachinga  of  Christ  had  failed 
to  make  any  Inroads. 

The  Alice  in  Wonderland  stories  and  eco- 
nomic theories  of  ex-MaJ.  George  Racy  Jor- 
dan kept  the  audience  in  raptured  suspense. 
He  told  how  he  single-handedly  tried  to  pre- 
vent the  Russians  from  robbing  the  United 
Statea  blind  during  World  War  II,  and  how, 
on  orders  from  "traitors  in  Washington"  he 
delivered  to  Russia  uranium  to  build  the  first 
Soviet  atom  bomb,  and  money  plates  so  the 
Sovieta  could  print  their  own  dollars  to  buy 
American  goods.  The  adult  audience  listened 
spellbound. 

Mr.  Jordan  said  that  the  United  States 
should  isolate  Itself  from  all  the  "begging 
communistic  and  atheistic  countries"  and 
that  America  should  make  sure  that  only 
UJS.-made  goods  and  especially  American- 
mined  gold  from  California  is  sold  in  this 
country. 

"This  international  do-goodism  is  ruining 
this  country  and  Americans  are  sure  as  hell 
getting  fed  up  subsidizing  Moscow  by  buy- 
ing Russian  gold  and  storing  it  at  Fort  Knox 
for  General  de  Gaulle  and  other  foreign 
creditors."  Mr.  Jordan  thinks  that  the  price 
of  gold  should  be  set  at  between  $90  and 
$100.  Before  Isolating  America  from  the 
reat  of  the  world,  he  suggests,  "we  better 
throw  the  UJf.  out  of  this  country."  He 
points  to  himself  as  an  example  of  how  a 
loyal  American  was  used  by  the  Roosevelt 
administration  to  perpetrate  treason  while 
in  uniform  and  under  military  discipline. 

I  waa  frankly  surprised  to  &nd  a  man  like 
ez-Oen.  Richard  Moran  associating  with  the 
numiacal  rantlngs  of  ex-Oeneral  Walker,  the 
sometime  preaclier  Dr.  Poling,  and  the  inimi- 
table ex-MaJor  Jordan.  But  here  he  was  in 
fleah  and  blood,  the  one-time  associate  of 
Oen.  Mark  Clark,  one  of  the  first  American 
olllcera  to  aet  foot  in  Italy.  As  a  student  of 
hlatory,  Mr.  Moran  t)elieve8  that  the  United 
Statea,  to  be  strong,  should  be  armed  to  the 
teeth.  If  he  is  not  as  fanatic  in  his  denun- 
ciation of  the  United  Nations,  he  intensely 
dislikes  the  world  organization  as  a  tool  of 
^ymr^rrmniam  and  an  instrument  of  hood- 
winking America  into  complacency  and  dis- 
armament. 

General  Moran  is  a  devout  Catholic  and  a 
member  of  the  Knighte  of  Columbus.  He 
loves  America  and  he  sees  his  new  vocation 
as  a  rlghtwlng  campaigner  as  a  continuation 
of  hla  military  career  and  renewed  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  his  country.  Because  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  "muzzled"  by 
politicians  who  are  "soft  on  communism," 
General  Moran  pleaded  with  the  audience 
to  send  more  Blrchlte  literature  to  the  men 
in  uniform  to  help  awaken  them  to  the  dan- 
gers facing  America  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  is  expected  to  accept  the  John 
Birch  Society's  nomination  to  run  as  a  con- 
servative candidate  against  Senator  Yas- 
■oaoooH  In  Texas. 

Unquestionably  the  star  performer  of  the 
"crusade"  waa  the  dapper,  suave  Dr.  "Billy." 
He  had  much  to  say  about  Christianity  as  the 
backbone  of  American  heritage,  which  ac- 
oordlng  to  him  is  now  being  destroyed  by 
leftist  churchmen  and  red  politicians.  He 
urged  a  return  to  "oidtime  religion."  But 
hla  most  Impasaloned  plea  was  reserved  for 
financial  contributions,  because  "money  for 
freedom  la  cheaper  than  blood  and  because 
massive  blood  is  the  alternative  to  what  we 


In  response,  the  audience  of  500  forked  out 
$18,000.  With  the  skill  of  a  superauctloneer 
waving  arms  and  dispensing  "God  bless  you 
in  the  back  there,"  and  "how  much?'  and 
"wonderful  there,"  Dr.  "BUly"  first  pleaded 
for    a    single    heroic    $10,000    contribution. 


When  nobody  stood  up  he  wanted  two 
$5,000  donations.  There  was  still  complete 
silence  and  the  gotJ  descended  to  a  mere 
$2,500  per  person.  Still,  no  "crusaders.'* 
Instead  of  a  dozen  donors  of  $1,000  apiece, 
only  six  emerged.  Instead  of  at  least  20 
Iieople  who  would  give  $500  each,  3  came 
forward,  including  a  candy  truck  driver  from 
Texas  who  already  shares  his  salary  with 
the  "crusade"  and  the  John  Birch  Society. 

At  the  $260  level  there  was  a  farmer  who 
recently  sold  his  farm  to  pay  for  antl-Com- 
munlst broadcasts.  To  inspire  more  people 
to  giving,  even  Mrs.  Hargls  offered  a  dona- 
tion. "Honey,  where  are  you  going  to  get  the 
money?"  Billy  asked.  Among  40  willing  to 
contribute  $100  apiece  were  ex -General 
Walker  and  Dr.  Hargls'  own  father.  The  $50 
donations  were  described  as  "widow's  mite" 
and  13  people  came  forward.  The  $25,  $10, 
and  $5  "pittances"  accounted  for  the  balance. 

In  his  report  on  antl-Communlst  crusad- 
ing Dr.  Billy  lashed  out  against  newspapers, 
including  the  Oklahoma  Courier,  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  Columnist  Drew  Pearson, 
and  the  Communist  Worker.  "Wherever  I 
go  newspapers  big  and  small  are  smearing 
and  slandering  our  crusade,"  he  moaned.  "It 
Is  a  shameful  hour  for  America  when  a  mem- 
ber of  the  John  Birch  Society  is  considered 
as  the  lowest  human  being,"  the  speaker 
complained.  Dr.  Hargls  said  that  In  the  first 
7  months  of  1963  his  revenue  declined  by 
$74,000  compared  with  last  year. 

While  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  claimed 
that  he  was  a  millionaire.  Dr.  Hargls  con- 
tended that  when  he  read  the  article  he  only 
had  $35  to  his  name.  He  said  that  fund  rais- 
ing was  "the  most  Important  part  of  the 
meeting"  i>ecause  without  immediate  finan- 
cial assistance  his  conservative  crusading 
would  have  to  be  curtailed,  and  11  out  of  57 
radio  stations  would  cease  to  broadcast  his 
programs.  He  claimed  that  the  Christian 
Crusade  magazine  now  has  a  circulation  of 
75,000  and  that  the  next  step  in  his  crusad- 
ing win  be  "angry  young  men"  touring  the 
country  on  behalf  of  conservatism. 

His  twoeome  tour  with  ex-Oeneral  Walk- 
er ]ust  concluded  40  meetings  in  25  Statea 
and  netted  10,000  new  adherents  to  the 
ChrUtian  Crusade.  At  the  rate  of  $10  a  cru- 
sader this  wlU  add  another  $100,000,  or  the 
amount  needed  for  1  month  of  operation. 
Because  of  financial  anemia  the  crusade  Is 
ctorently  operating  on  a  monthly  budget  of 
only  $60,000,  Dr.  Hargls  reports.  His  break- 
down shows  38.6  percent  for  radio  and  TV; 
19  percent  for  staff  salaries:  16  percent  for 
an  average  of  250.000  pieces  of  literature  a 
month;  with  the  balance  accounting  for  debt 
retirement,  office  rent,  supplies,  etc. 

I  aaked  Dr.  Hargls  about  Ixls  own  views. 
Although  he  sharea  the  platform  with  the 
wildest  extremists,  and  sometimes  sounds 
like  one  of  them  in  public,  in  the  quiet  of 
his  hotel  suite,  where  I  interviewed  him.  Dr. 
Hargls  proved  an  affable  gentleman  with  a 
surprising  grasp  of  world  affairs.  His  per- 
sonal views  sounded  much  more  reasonable 
and  moderate.  Unlike  Mr.  Walker,  he  readily 
admlU  that  the  racial  crisis  is  not  the  only 
product  of  Communist  agitation.  (When 
trying  to  say  so  in  public.  Dr.  Hargls  was 
rudely  Interrupted  try  the  ex-general  who 
shouted  that  there  were  no  two  sides  to  the 
racial  problem:  "It  is  all  a  Communist 
plot.")  Dr.  Hargls  would  like  to  see  the 
racial  strife  settled  p>eacefully  at  the  confer- 
ence table  on  the  local  level  without  Federal 
or  foreign  pressures. 

Like  most  of  his  crusaders  he  Is  a  great 
admirer  of  Senator  Bakkt  Goldwatii,  but  he 
feels  that  his  personal  views  should  not  be 
mixed  with  the  crusaders'  stand.  He  is  hesi- 
tant to  endorse  anyone  publicly  tot  the 
Presidency.  He  dislikes  socialtsm  and  liber- 
alism, two  labels  which  he  applies  almost 
Indiscriminately  to  so  many  Institutions  that 
it  is  virtually  impossible  to  tell  if  there  is 
still  any  institution  In  the  world  not  domi- 
nated by  these  "consplrmclea." 
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He  U  proud  oC  Um  fact  that  be  baa  never 
tolerated  any  antl-Catbollc  or  antl-Semltlc 
outbursts  and  cltl"**  to  have  many  Cathollca 
among  bla  toUowers. 

In  the  area  of  international  relattona  he 
would  like  to  get  rid  ot  the  UN.,  break  off 
diplomatic  reUtlooe  with  Ruasla  and  all  the 
■atellltes.  and  toll  the  Communists  exactly 
where  to  get  off.  DomeeUcally  be  (a  agalnat 
big  goTenunente  and  he  belleres  that  charity 
and  the  care  for  the  aged,  orpbana  and  sick 
th^TUlfl  be  left  to  churchea  rather  than  aa- 
sumed  by  a  -^.i^h— ^t^  state.  Rellgloualy.  be 
preaches  whAt  be  dsscrlbee  aa  "fundamenUl- 
lat  Christianity,"  and  that.  In  his  opinion, 
also  Includes  OftthoUclam.  because  "you 
people  also  beUeve  In  the  virgin  blrtb  and 
the  phyalcal  resurrection  of  the  body  " 

How  effective  Is  this  cruaade? 

In  sampling  audience  reactions.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  very  few.  If  any.  had  ever  seen 
the  Inside  of  a  college.  They  were  frustrated. 
middle-aged  fanatlca.  roused  to  hate,  who  had 
found  In  their  dull  life  a  new  vocation — to 
save  the  United  Statee. 

A  Texas  automobile  salesman  told  me  that 
America  could  be  saved  only  U  somebody  gut 
rid  of  "the  damned  Kennedys."  and  "If  the 
niggers  were  shipped  back  to  Africa"  and  "If 
we  deported  to  Ruasla  all  the  Jewish  bankers 
from  Wall  Street."  His  wife,  an  otherwise 
affable  woman,  began  to  hlaa  polaunouaiy 
when  she  spoke  about  Adlal  Stevenson,  the 
UN  and  the  Ute  Mrs.  Roosevelt  When  1 
reminded  her  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  al- 
ready dead,  this  only  provoked  a  fresh  torrent 
of  abuse. 

An  Arkanaas  fanner  who  sells  agricultural 
machinery  Is  sure  that  "the  Communists  and 
the  niggers  are  out  to  take  over  the  country  " 
He  said  if  the  "black  monkeys"  came  to  bis 
house  he  would  shoot  them.  An  insurance 
salesman  from  Colorado  and  bis  wife  were 
seconded  by  a  teenage  daughter  In  their 
outbursts  against  the  White  House,  the  State 
Department  and  the  Pentagon.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  none  of  them  knew  much  about 
the  Oovernment.  and  their  entire  knowledge 
about  such  "traitors"  as  the  Kennedys, 
Walter  Rostow  In  the  State  Department,  and 
Adam  Yarmollnaky  In  the  Pentagon  was 
memorized  from  John  Birch  literature. 

"They  are  splas.  I  am  telling  you,"  the  man 
shouted  angrily.  Be  was  shocked  at  my  in- 
credulity. If  I  did  not  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  a  traitor,  then  obviously.  I  too  must 
be  a  Communist.  His  wife  read  my  name 
and  the  Courier's  on  my  lapel  button,  shook 
her  head  and  they  all  walked  away 

Several  people  told  me  that  the  crusade 
was  the  moet  marvelous  experience  Some 
said  they  would  form  new  chapters  of  the 
Christian  Cruaad*  In  their  hometowns 
Others  indicated  that  they  would  pray  that 
Ood  ahould  strike  dead  Earl  Warren  and  "the 
nigger  lovers"  on  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
virtually  everybody  said  that  they  would 
vote  for  a  certain  Senator. 

A  lady  with  a  sl^n  "Walker  for  President. 
he  Is  our  honest  Abe"  was  clearly  dlaap- 
pc^nted  when  Newsman  Pulton  Lewis.  Jr.. 
asked  all  the  eooasrvatlvee  to  rally  behind 
QoLOWATot,  forgattlng  marginal  candidatee. 
When  the  conservative  Mr.  LewU  said  that 
be  oppoees  the  abolition  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, aoms  people  In  the  audience  were 
vlslMy  angered.  Mr.  Lewis  regained  their 
favor  when  be  said  that  he  advocates  a  com- 
plete reorganlsatton  of  the  world  body  so 
that  a  man  with  a  ring  in  his  nose,  represent- 
ing a  tribe  of  savages  in  Africa,  would  not 
have  the  same  vole*  In  the  UN.  as  the  United 
States. 

His  speech  and  his  questton-and-answer 
period  had  UtU*  to  do  with  ChrUtlan  cru- 
sading. It  was  a  poUttcal  rally  for  Senator 
OoLowATSB.  and  ttaa  audience  loved  It. 

In  sum.  It  seemed  that  the  banners  of 
"ChrUtlan  crusading"  and  extreme  oonserva- 
tlam  have  rallied  a  lot  of  malcontenU.  igno- 
ramuses,  and  weU-meanlng   fundamentalist 


Christians  It  was  a  pity  that  Instead  of 
Christian  love,  the  "crusaders"  spouted  only 
hatred  and  Instestd  of  a  genuine  effort  to 
understand  and  oppose  communism,  there 
was  so  much  character  asaasal nation,  irre- 
sponsible name  calling  and  lunatic  ranting 


MAPHILINDO  FEDERATION 

Mr  McOEE.  Mr  President.  In  the  ex- 
citement over  the  test  ban  treaty  and 
other  events  In  Europe  an  event  in  the 
Par  East  which  Is  of  real  significance  to 
this  Nation  has  gone  all  but  unnoticed 
I  refer  to  the  proposed  partnership  of 
Malaya,  the  Philippines,  and  Indonesia 
This  federation  would  provide  stability 
in  an  unstable  area  and  is  an  example 
of  how  Communist  doubledealinK  can 
work  to  our  advantaRo 

Mr  President,  an  inteip.sting  column 
on  this  federation  appeared  in  the  Sun- 
day Star  on  August  11  in  a  column  writ- 
ten by  William  R  Frye  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  thus  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as   follows: 

I.vDONEsu's    Turn     to    the    West 
(By    William    R     Frye) 

Unitto  Nations,  N  Y  — An  event  last  week 
which  almost  escaped  notice  In  the  Western 
world  could  have  profound  Impact  on  the 
political  and  military  balance  of  p<')wer  In 
southeast  Asia 

That  event  was  the  formation  In  Manila 
of  an  embryo  confederation  -a  loose  work- 
ing partnership)- — among  Malaya,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Indonesia  The  confederation  Is 
to   be    known   as   Maphlllndo 

Maphillndo  is  a  remarkable  achievement 
In   many  ways 

It  marks  a  very  svibstantlal  mcxleratlon. 
If  not  elimination,  of  the  feud  between  Indo- 
nesia and  Malaya — a  feud  which  was  wi 
red  hot  4  months  ago  that  It  seemed  headed 
for  small-scale  warfare 

It  removes  a  set  of  presavjres  which  4 
months  ago  were  driving  Indonesia  deep  Into 
the   arms   of    Red   China 

It  promises  to  erect  a  buffer  against  Red 
Chinese  expansion  southward  Indonesia 
now  has  promised  to  cixiperate  to  this  end 
with  Malaysia,  the  imminent  federation  of 
Malaya.  Singapore,  Sarawak,  and  North 
Borneo 

It  builds  a  bridge  over  which  President 
Sukarno  of  Indonesia  could  one  day  Join 
the  West 

CHI.NA  S   BELLIGCRENCi: 

All  this  Is  such  a  dramatic  change  from 
the  situation  that  existed  this  spring,  when 
I  was  In  Malaya.  SlngaF>ore,  and  Indonesia, 
that  It  Is  scarcely  believable. 

The  explanation  almost  certainly  lies  in 
Red  China's  Increasing  belligerence  Pelplng 
Is  driving  Indonesia — with  nearly  100  million 
people  and  one  of  the  four  biggest  military 
establishments  in  Asia  —  Into  the  arms  of  her 
pro-Western   neighbors 

Liu  Shao-chi.  the  titular  Chinese  head  of 
state,  visited  Indonesia  In  April  The  visit 
represented  Sukarno's  final,  supreme  elTort 
to  moderate  Chinese  policy. 

He  showered  Liu  with  hearts  and  flowers, 
lulled  him  with  Ballnese  dancing  maidens, 
and  talked  of  being  "comradea  In  arms  '  Pri- 
vately he  tried  to  talk  Liu  into  ending 
China's  quarrel  with   India 

We  now  know  that  all  of  this  failed  Liu 
refused  to  moderate  this  hostility  for  India 
refused  to  accept  a  compromise  baals  for 
peace  talks,  refused  to  agree  to  peaceful  co- 
existence. He  went  on  to  break  with  Moscow 
on   eeeentlally   the  same   Issue 


The  rebuff  was  a  humiliation  and  a  warn- 
ing for  Sukarno.  Tunku  Atxlul  Rahman. 
the  MaL-^yan  Prime  Minister,  either  saw  the 
opportunity  or  was  persuaded  to  see  it.  Rah- 
man went  to  Japan  In  May  while  Sukarno 
was  there  and  burled  the  hatchet  with  him 

BACK    or   RXCONCILIATIOM 

Their  reconciliation,  prepared  In  part  by 
C  V  Narlslmhan,  an  astute  Indian  aid  of 
U  N  Secretary  General  U  Thant.  and  by 
imaginative  Western  diplomacy,  led  to  last 
week's  Manila  accord  Philippine  President 
Dioedado  Macapagal  also  made  a  signlflcnnt 
contribution 

The  U  N  added  a  critical  missing  link  Ii 
ligreed  to  provide  Sukarno  what  amounted 
U>  a  face-saving  way  to  withdraw  his  earlier 
opposition  to  the  federation  of  Malaysia — 
(<pp<')«ltlon    which    had    been    long  and   loud 

Mr  Thant  Is  to  determine  whether  the 
()eople  of  Sarawak  and  North  Bf)rneo  favor 
Joining  Malaysia  and  hence  whether  tht- 
federation  Is  In  accord  with  the  principle  of 
.self-determination  The  Secretary  General 
Is  sending  teams  oi  experts  to  study  the  Im- 
plications of  recent  elections  In  the  terrl- 
t<irles  and  Is  expected  to  rep>ort  in  the 
affirmative 

This  will  give  Mr  Sukarno  a  convenient 
out  a  way  to  explain  his  change  of  position 
to  domestic  critics  Including  the  strong  and 
daribcerous  Indonesian  Communist  party 

The  net  effect  Is  to  remove  the  last  major 
political  Irritant  In  relations  between  In- 
donesia and  the  West  Earlier.  Indonesla'.s 
longstandlnR  quarrel  with  the  Dutch  over 
West    Irian   had   been   resolved. 

smrr  in  polict 

Economic  pressures,  meanwhile,  are  ;il.>o 
pushing  Indonesia  toward  the  West.  Infla- 
tion and  lack  of  foreign  exchange  have  put 
crushing  burdens  on  the  Indonesian  people 
The  Communist  bk)c  does  not  have  the  re- 
sources available  to  meet  these  needs.  The 
West  does 

A  shift  in  Indonesia's  policy  from  lefl- 
orientpd  neutralism  to  genuine  nonallne- 
ment  and  eventually  to  Western-oriented 
neutralism  Is  not  likely  to  be  a  rapid  or 
smooth  process. 

Strong  forces,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
are  pulling  In  the  opposite  direction,  and 
Sukarno  Is  not  so  secure  that  he  can  Ignore 
them  He  was  still  talking  last  week  about 
battling  Imperialism  and  colonialism,  "  still 
Insisting  on  writing  Into  the  Maphlllndo 
accord  provlsloris  which  could  counter  in 
advance  the  expected  Communist  criticism  In 
Indonesia 
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HISTORICAL  IMPLICATION  OF 
TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
blocks  from  this  building,  on  the  wall  of 
the  National  Archives  Building  is  the 
motto,  "What  Ls  Past  Is  Prologue."  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  our  generation  will 
learn  from  and  not  repeat  the  mistakes 
of  preceding  generations. 

On  August  11  the  Washington  Post 
carried  an  excellent  column  by  Roscoe 
Drummond  analyzing  some  historical 
implications  of  the  test  ban  treaty  now 
under  consideration  by  this  body.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows 

U.MiTV.D  States   DAaE   Not    Miss   the   Chance 
(By  Roscoe   Drummond) 

The  committee  hearings  and  the  fioor 
debate  on  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  will 
be  only  a  faint  carbon  copy  of  the  color  and 
drama,   the  conflict  and   personalities,  when 


the  Senate  made  the  fateful  decision  in  19  IS 
to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  the  League 
of   Nations. 

There  Is  no  single,  stalvnu^  opponent  of 
the  test  ban  with  the  force  and  dynamism 
and  prestige  of  the  elder  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
who.  in  the  end,  was  fighting  a  bedridden 
and  falling  Woodrow  WUson. 

There  Lb  no  crucial  Issue  of  principle  in 
the  test  ban  debate  as  there  was  when  "the 
little  band  of  wilUul  men,"  as  Wilson  called 
them,  fought  and  defeated  the  League  cove- 
nant— the  Issue  of  whether  the  United 
States  shoxild  return  to  a  policy  of  isolation- 
ism after  World  War  1  or  Join  with  its  allies 
in  trying  to  prevent  World  War  U. 

The  most  arresUng  and  significant  state- 
ment In  the  President's  message  asking  that 
the  Senate  give  its  "advice  and  consent"  to 
the  nuclear  treaty,  is  this: 

"It  is  rarely  possible  to  recapture  missed 
opportunities  to  achieve  a  more  serene  and 
peaceful  world." 

And  if  the  opportunity  does  return,  it 
comes  only  after  a  horrible  calamity. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  did  have 
the  opportvmlty  to  help  create  the  United 
Nations  after  It  stood  aloof  from  the  League. 
But  only  after  a  war  tenfold  more  terrible 
than  World  War  I.  Who  can  say  how  great 
was  our  "missed  opportunity"  in  1919?  It 
struck  from  our  hands  the  poesibillty  of 
averting  World  War  II. 

No  one  can  say  how  great  would  be  the 
missed  opportunities  If  the  Senate  shoiild 
advise  the  President  that  he  must  inform 
the  world  the  United  States  cannot  Join 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Great  Britain  in 
ending  about  90  percent  of  all  nuclear 
weapons  tests. 

But  we  know  that  the  missed  opportuni- 
ties would  haunt  us  for  years  because  the 
largest  value  of  the  test  ban  in  the  cause 
of  a  better  world  is  Its  potential  for  the 
future,  not  its  practical  value  for  the 
present. 

The  truth  is  that  the  test  ban  does  not  be- 
gin any  serious  arms  reduction.  It  could 
pave  the  way  to  a  beginning. 

The  truth  is  that  the  test  ban  does  not 
remove  the  risks  of  nuclear  war  but  it  oould 
produce  further  steps  which  would  greatly 
redu9e  the  risk. 

Thfe  test  ban  does  not  dissolve  any  of  the 
causes  of  tension  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  West  which  have  led  to  the  frantic 
arms  race,  but  if  Khrtisbcbev  now  wishes  to 
dissolve  them,  the  test  ban  may  well  be  the 
beginning. 

The  arguments  against  the  test  bcm  are  al- 
most wholly  imponderable.  Some  say  no 
treaty  of  any  kind  with  Russia  Is  desirable 
because  we  can't  trust  the  Communists.  I 
share  the  view  that  if  the  test  ban  rested 
on  trust  only,  it  should  be  rejected.  But  it 
rests  on  the  capability  to  detect  violations 
if  there  are  any. 

At  the  very  least  the  ending  of  tests  in 
the  atmosphere  will  halt  the  hazard  to  hu- 
man life  from  radioactive  fallout.  This  is 
why  106  of  117  nations  in  the  world  have 
shown  themselves  highly  favorable  to  the 
treaty. 

But  should  the  United  States  be  the  Na- 
tion which  casts  aside  the  opportunity  to 
discover  what  the  potential  of  the  test  ban 
really  is?  The  unanswered  question  Is 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  now  rectched  a 
point,  for  whatever  reason,  that  it  want* 
to  tackle  seriously  the  "unfinished  business 
of  peace."  It  can  only  do  so.  not  by  easing 
tensions,  but  by  removing  the  causes — and 
some  of  the  consequencee — of  the  cold  war. 


when  confronted  with  problemfi  of  this 
nature  we  tend  to  drift  along  with  the 
status  quo. 

My  colleague  and  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govkrn]  has  performed  a  real  service  in 
asking  some  extremely  pertinent  ques- 
tions concerning  the  size  of  our  atomic 
arsenal.  Mr.  President,  an  editorial  on 
Senator  McGovbrn's  action  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  August  11.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rkcori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  QtJisTiON  or  OvEKKn.L 

Senator  Obobgk  McGovdin,  of  South 
Dakota,  has  si>oken  for  many  troubled 
Americans  in  raising  questions  on  the  size 
of  the  defense  budget  and  the  wisdom  of 
acc\unulatlng  nuclear  weapons  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  when  an  overkill  capacity  already 
exists.  It  may  be  that  there  are  satisfactory 
answers  to  the  Senator's  questions.  But 
to  date  at  least,  the  Dei>artment  of  Defense 
has  been  reluctant  to  speak  in  any  but  the 
most  general  terms  about  this  very  specific 
problem. 

In  testifying  before  Congress  last  February. 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  asserted: 
"AUowlng  for  losses  from  an  Initial  enemy 
attack  and  attrition  en  route  to  target,  we 
calculate  that  our  forces  today  could  still 
destroy  the  Soviet  Union  without  any  help 
from  the  deployed  tactical  air  unlta,  or  car- 
rier task  forces  or  Thor  or  Jupiter  ntSM's." 

Commenting  on  this,  Mr.  McGovdin  un- 
derstandably wondered  what  possible  ad- 
vantage there  can  be  to  the  United  States  In 
ai^ropriatlng  additional  billions  of  dollars 
to  build  more  missiles  and  bombs  when  we 
already  have  excess  capacity  to  destroy  the 
potential  enemy;  how  many  times  is  it  nec- 
essary to  kill  a  man  or  kill  a  nation? 

The  maintenance  of  an  adequate  defense 
is,  of  course,  an  ever -changing  problem,  and 
the  arms  budget  is  enormously  complex.  It 
may  be  that  Mr.  McNamara  can  Justtfy  every 
penny  in  It  In  terms  of  strengthening  Ameri- 
can security.  Certainly  no  American  would 
begrudge  dollars  used  to  protect  the  country 
from  all  potential  enemies  by  the  most  effec- 
tive means.  Yet  it  seems  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  at  some  point  procurement  of  ad- 
ditional If  inuteman  missiles  and  Polaris  sub- 
marines may  drain  the  budget  without  ap- 
preciably adding  to  security. 

Congress  has  not  only  a  right  but  also  a 
duty  to  inquire  into  this  possibility.  It  is 
also  a  legitimate.  Indeed,  Imperative,  legis- 
lative function  to  consider  the  long-term 
impact  of  defense  spending  on  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  Both  questions  would  present 
matter  for  discussion  if  there  were  no  pros- 
pect for  disarmament  whatever.  But  the 
fact  that  the  test  ban  treaty  has  offered  a 
ray  of  hope  for  future  steps  toward  arms 
control  makes  responsible  debate  all  the 
more  Important. 

The  Senate  leadership  has  not  set  a  date 
for  consideration  of  the  defense  budget. 
When  the  date  Is  set,  however,  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  such  qualified  Senators  as 
RTnwfn  RtrssKLL,  Chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  to  ttsponA  to  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  Mr.  McGovnui  on  the  floor 
and  by  many  others  in  books  and  articles. 
Too  often  In  the  past,  Congress  has  abdi- 
cated Ito  critical  role  In  weighing  defense  ^- 
propriatlons.  This  time  debate  would  not 
only  be  welcome,  it  would  be  highly  In  order. 


SIZE  OF  OUR  ATOMIC  ARSENAL 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  determining  Just  what  sise  we 
need  In  a  Military  Establishment  Is  izk- 
deed  a  perplexing  one.    And  too  often. 


THE  TYRONE   GUTHRIE   THEATER. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  the 
unprecedented   success   of    the   Tyrone 


Guthrie  Theater  in  Minneapolis  is  set- 
ting an  example  for  communities 
throughout  America.  It  has  d«non- 
strated  the  benefits  which  both  citizens 
and  professional  artists  enjoy  when  they 
join  together  in  the  interest  of  artistic 
and  cultural  achievement.  Not  only  has 
the  Guthrie  Theater  brought  great  art 
and  exciting  entertainment  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  upper  Midwest,  but  also  it 
has  given  a  new  and  powerful  stimulus 
to  the  "fabulous  invalid"  of  the  perform- 
ing arts  throughout  the  entire  Nation. 

A  respected  commentator  on  theatrical 
events,  Richard  L.  Coe,  drama  critic  of 
the  Washington  Post,  bestows  the  highest 
praise  on  the  Guthrie  Theater  and  its 
three  productions  that  have  been  pre- 
sented in  its  premier  season.  Coe  writes 
that  this  new  theater  has  given  him  "the 
most  stimulating,  wonderful  experience  I 
have  had  in  years  of  theatergoing." 

This  showcase  of  the  performing  arts 
has  accomplished  much  more  than  crit- 
ical acclaim.  It  has  brought  living 
theater  to  thousands  of  citizens,  many 
who  have  never  before  experienced  the 
thrill  and  excitement  of  first-rate  pro- 
fessional theater. 

As  Coe  reports,  "Here  is  what  the 
theater  should  be  like  and  it's  a  pleasure 
to  report  the  Minnesotans — and  trav- 
elers from  all  over  the  country — clearly 
agree."  The  Guthrie  Theater  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  capturing  the  elusive 
dual  accolades  of  critical  approval  and 
popular  acclaim. 

Although  this  theater  and  its  produc- 
tions have  proved  a  magnificent  success 
in  Minneapolis,  unfortunately  most  com- 
mimities  are  not  sufficiently  fortunate 
to  have  the  driving  leadership  supplied 
by  Tyrone  Guthrie  or  the  generous  sup- 
port of  several  foundations  and  countless 
individuals  that  made  this  theater  pos- 
sible. New  ventures  of  this  kind  are 
needed  all  over  the  country,  not  merely 
in  the  theater  but  in  all  the  arts. 

For  many  years  I  have  actively  sup- 
ported the  idea  of  a  program  of  Govern- 
ment encouragement  of  the  arts  and  cul- 
ture. This  in  no  way  implies  a  Govern- 
ment controlled  and  directed  culture. 
Our  aim  has  been  to  provide  assistance 
and  support  for  the  creation  of  other 
projects  like  the  Guthrie  Theater 
throughout  the  country. 

This  year  Senators  Clark,  Coopis. 
Javits,  Long  of  Louisiana,  MiTCALr,  Pell, 
Raivdolph,  Ribicoff,  Scott,  and  I  have 
introduced  S.  1316,  the  National  Arts  and 
Cultural  Development  Act  of  1963.  This 
bill  provides  for  a  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  a  National  Arts  Foundation. 
President  Kennedy  has  recently  es- 
tablished a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Arts  by  Executive  order.  My  bill 
would  create  a  similar  coimcil  by  statu- 
tory authority  and,  in  addition,  create 
the  vitally  important  National  Arts 
Foundation. 

In  a  notable  address  on  'Government 
and  the  Arts"  Arthur  Schleslnger  pointed 
out  that  our  culture  and  our  ideals  are 
our  greatest  weapons  in  the  worldwide 
struggle  for  men's  minds.    He  said: 

We  will  win  the  world  to  an  understanding 
of  otir  policy  and  pvirposes  not  through  the 
force  of  our  arms  or  the  array  of  onr  wealth 
but  through  the  splendor  of  our  Ideals. 
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Tim  WatliWMil  Arte  Itoundatton  and  tbe 
HiftttHMJ  Offirfl  on  ttaa  Arte  woskl  pUy 
a  Iarf«  rote  la  tarih^iiV  to  bring  about  rach 
iDlanrtnr  of  Ai— man  irtwbi  anil  culture. 

Hie  GtaOvIa  Iteatar  provktaa  an  eac- 
•f  tfaa  tppa  of  pro^oct  that  mldxt 
■pport  ir  tte  trualeea  of  the  lia^ 
tlooal  Alt*  Kwirtailiai  As  we  salute 
lU  aioeoBa.  k*  «■  remember  the  work 
that  remains  aiiend  of  us  In  other  axeas 
of  the  Natkn  and  In  other  fields  of  the 
srti.  Let  m  mMkm  the  saeeen  of  the 
Outhrle  TheatflrvaiboibBe  the  beKinninc 
of  %  new  ageof  JHoerteaa  creatness  in  the 
arts,  rather  than  tbe  landable  and  re- 
markable tMeptki  it  represents  today. 

I  ask  unantiiMMis  conient  that  Richard 
L.  Gee's  review  pnhltihwf  In  the  Wash- 
ington PcMt  notlns  the  highlights  of  the 
Oathrle  Theatar'a  lint  season  be  printed 
In  the  RacoBB.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Sefalesinger's  address. 
"Oovemment  and  the  ArU."  be  printed 
La  the  Racoaa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
and  addrem  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Raooaa.  as  foOows: 
RavoLonoOT  m  litan«BA*aui  f^oacora  a  Nkw 

TBAUnOK 

(ByBtaaMutlUOo*) 
yLnmrnmArouM,  ICMm^ — ^Tba  Aniarioan  Um*- 
tcr**  vav«  or  ttos  fvtara  ti  roUing  gk>rk>usly. 
Mow  ttukt  tae  Mian— of  Theaur  Com- 
pnaj't  Ont  four  play*  m«  beln«  performed 
In  repertoiy.  It  la  poaaR>le  to  usess  what 
oould  not  have  baan  aasored  «t  last  May'k 
opening  of  the  atoctrlfying  new  Tyrone 
Guthrie  Theater. 

Quite  apart  fram  the  fabulous  buikUng— 
Ua  atega  stldcliig  out  lato  the  audience  like 
a  tongue,  with  Bcna  of  the  1.400  varicolored 
aeata  more  than  62  Xaet  from  the  stage — the 
quality  of  performance  and  the  audience's 
tnTolTement  are  tha  atrlklnK  factor*. 

The  ehotee  eg  friaya— with  each  member  at 
the  ccmpany  appaartag.  gwierany.  In  at  least 
Uwaa— la  rich:  8haka^>«an1  "HtoUeC.-* 
Chsl^hov^  "Tt»  Tlwaa  Ststera."  MoUere'a 
"Tbe  Mlaar."  and  Arthur  BClUer's  "Death  of 
a  Salesman."  Dr.  Outhrla  ataged  the  first 
two.  Douglas  Campbell  the  latter. 

In  each  prodaetlon  is  apparent  a  totally 
dlgarent  appaoaeh.  VlaguelV  contemporary 
(I  say  "vaguely''  t)aeause  It  docmt  hit  you 
la  the  fkoe).  tUa  is  a  cryatal  clear,  uncut 
"Hamlet."  tha  aacMamaot  a(  the  story  leading 
to  a  flnaie  ot  «UwHng  effectiTenaas. 

"The  Three  Sisters"  expk>rca  individual 
depths  of  even  the  most  aeemingly  trivial 
charactera.  It  la  a  Terttable  orcheetratlom, 
even  to  the  volcea.  of  this  elusfre  human 
ooenady. 

"Death  at  a  aalaaaaan**  is  oonoelTed  within 
starkly  aeU-laipaaag  ttmitatloDa.  a  daring 
eoocapt  ol  lilUar'a  coBspiez  masterpiece 
which  eocbewa  tha  aattlngs.  lighting  props 
^n/1  music  of  KUa  Kaaan'a  original  to  accent 
the  craggy,  perhaps  previously  unexpected, 
poetic  quality  of  Mfilar^worda. 

Wholly  glgeraat  la  eonoept.  tlM  Ifoliere 
is  played  as  itoaar.  Iwah  hnvura.  highly 
styllaad.  grsat  walloptng  splotches  at  color. 
iinrtis  peep  aaaa  aad  prop  glria,  ail  chora- 
ographed  scooad  tbe  central,  raging  Jewel 
of  the  title  rola. 

Thus,  here  are  four  distinctive  approaches 
to  four  recognised,  vastly  different  dasslcs. 
The  experience  of  aaaiag  them  socoseslvely 
rolled  acroaa  tbla  baaifirawii  wooden  plat- 
fcen.  befora  tha  earknaty  changing  yeC 
hMlrsHj  sasM  liiagalar  t>ack  wail  at  Tanya 
Molsetwltseii.  Is  tha  aaoat  ■tlmular.lnc  won- 
derful experience  I  have  had  In  years  of 
theater  going.  Hare  ta  what  theater  ahould 
be  like  and  W  a  pieaaure  to  report  that 
Mlnneeotans — and  travelers  from  all  over 
the  conntry — clearly 


Tbe  cinnoept  la  of  two  dlatlnct  values,  for 
apart  from  such  varied  piaya.  \h»  Lhrse- 
quarter  staging  la  dynamically  contemporary. 
thtM  bringing  to  all  four  the  excitement  of 
Immediacy,  tlie  ahn  of  all  theater. 

Thus,  from  ttw  directors,  designers,  and 
players.  ran#s  and  discipline  are  dcBkanded 
and  given. 

Hearttng  the  conpany.  H«me  Cronyn, 
Jessica  Tandy,  and  Oeorgs  Grlasard  lead  a 
group  that  la  remarkable  for  Its  respect  to 
the  works  at  hand.  The  actor's  understand- 
ably erratic  ego  Is  subjugated  to  the  whole 
and  as  each  production  has  Inereeeed  In 
performancee.  there  lias  been  a  noticeable 
refixkeaaent,  I  am  told,  in  eCecUveneas.  TTte 
constantly  changing  schedules  acrve  to 
freshen  the  playing  and  audiences  appear  to 
have  accepted  readily  the  convention  of  dif- 
ferent plays  on  successive  days. 

To  their  sorrow,  ttiose  who  have  tried 
the  repertory  scheme  In  Wew  York  and  along 
the  east  coast  have  found  the  system  too 
nnich  for  the  nerve- wracked  minds  who  al- 
ways want  to  see  "the  good  one"  of  any  such 
parading  of  plays,  which  U.  o*  course,  an 
absurd  premise  since  none  of  these  plays  Is 
cotnparal>ie  in  content  or  styta 

The  "Hamlet-  was  the  May  opener  As  is 
hto  eepectaU  genius  srlth  wtiatever  script  ha 
is  staging.  Dr  Outhrle  has  encouraged  each 
player,  no  matter  how  minor,  to  find  some 
key  of  individuality  for  each  role.  Thus, 
one  sees  some  dclldoos  minor  bits:  John 
Cromwen  (yes.  the  longtime  film  director) 
and  hU  wife  Ruth  Nelson,  are  the  Player 
Kli^  aad  Queen,  refreshing  concepts  o<  a 
slightly  seedy  touring  oosnpany.  luggage 
ladac,  aad  acooenpanlcd  by  a  m&rvelously 
observant  fluts  player.  Carol  Kmshotf.  who 
mouths,  in  dulled  bemusement,  Xhm  Player 
King's  lines. 

The  contemporary  approach— -elegant 
gowns  for  kClss  Tandy's  Queen,  a  pUtol  for 
Iflcikoias  Coster's  rebaiUon-mlnded,  aveng- 
ing Laertes — blandly  admits  a  few  obvious 
trralevancles.  then  hreeally  goes  on  to  prove 
Its  value  iw  a  dustchaaer  for  a  story  which 
reels  headlong,  reminding  ua  tliat  much  of 
the  play  occurs  within  a  matter  of  daya. 
Thus,  instead  of  being  an  affront  to  tradl- 
UoB,  tha  dress  merely  serves  to  renUnd  ua 
that  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  of  course,  was  a 
oontsmporary  a<  ills  audience. 

And  here  Is  the  value  a<  Orlzzard's  finely 
I  ci^iniMl  Hamlet,  an  approach  to  the  hun- 
dred-faceted rote  which  makes  his  charac- 
ter aad  advemture  crystal  clear.  It  la  his 
inability  to  take  action  which  says  something 
to  today's  world,  the  nerve-racking  need  to 
commit  oneself,  an  anguUh  highlighted  by 
his  awareness.  Grlasard's  Hamlet  Is  ever 
aware,  to  the  point  at  surprising  humor,  at. 
the  acnrryli^  for  status  In  this  troubled 
kingdom  aiMl  there  la  a  M.nm  touch  of  re- 
Mglo«M  aoceptanca  when  he  reallxes  he  can- 
not klU  the  praying  Ciaudlus. 

Beginning  with  finely  reasoned  blu  and 
ptocea.  Orlzaard  atarta  puUing  ihean  togetlier 
with  the  "O,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave 
am  I"  soliloquy.  TlM  sweep  and  mounting 
excitement  is  acx»nted  by  a  swift  exit  of 
courtiers  and  players  an  Instant  before  the 
"Now  I  am  alone"  speech  and  the  famous 
shorlx«  up  ot  dead  bodies  for  the  final  scene 
U  for  once  breathtaklngly  exciting  and 
oompUteiy  reaaonabte  with  the  daaallng.  be- 
Urvable  Hamlet-Laertes  duel. 

Around  Griaaard  is  grouped  a  sweeping 
set  of  Indlvidnais:  Lee  Hichardson's  shrewd 
Claudius.  Botoart  Pastene's  unctuous  Polo- 
nlis.  Kilan  Oree's  way-out  mad  woman,  Coa- 
tsr's  forcdul  Laertes,  Grahank  Brown's  rlch- 
votcad  Horatic.  Ken  Etuta'a  Imperious 
ghoat.  Ed  Preble's  graved  Igger  and.  above 
all,  Mlas  Tandy's  Gertrude 

What  a  Joy  It  Is  to  see  this  finely  attuned, 
intelligent,  and  lorely  woman  In  three  con- 
trasting rotas.  As  tl»e  queen  who  begins  by 
hugging  her  new  king's  arm.  she  ends  great 
spaoes  away  from  him.  eying  him  with  awak- 
ening horror. 


But  Mlas  Tandy's  Olga  cA  "Tbe  Three 
Sisters"  mu.ft  surely  tM  her  major  achieve- 
ment, a  role  which  often  seems  shadowy 
ak>ngskls  ths  reckless  ^iasha  and  the  sunny 
Irlna.  Mow.  Olga  is  a  conapiate  parson  and 
as  she  arranges  the  ieavetaklng  of  Marsha 
and  Coi.  Vershlnln  (Hlta  Clam  aad  liobert 
Pastenei.  this  rare  plsy  reaches  heartbreak. 
Marsha  is  Mlas  Oam's  ma)ar  role  and  she 
makes  its  climatic  scens  exactly  what  It 
should  be. 

If  I  oould  say  one  of  these  four  productions 
was  my  favorite,  it  would  be  the  CheiLhov, 
fcs-  I  never  have  fett  tiie  elusive  play  so  fully 
achieved.  Again,  each  Individual  Is  rsallxed : 
Crnnyns  Infinitely  weary  Dr.  Tchevutykln; 
C'laude  Woolman's  pitiably  earnest  Baron; 
Ortzzard's  wholly  unrecognlaahle.  Irritating 
.SoJyony  CUyton  Corsatte'fe  smug  schtxxl- 
rnast^r.  Zoe  Caldwell's  wildly  devouring  Na- 
tasha: Richardson's  stanch  Roday;  Costers 
puffy  lieutenant  and.  a  real  gem.  Miss  Nel- 
son's silent,  huddled  old  nurse.  As  in  the 
"Hamlet."  the  humor  is  dashingly  used,  the 
eternally  effective  link  scruas  time  and  na- 
Uonal  Ixiundarlea.  And  humor,  too,  is  wryly 
there  In  Miller's  American  tragedy,  remind- 
ing us  that  one  cannot,  ahoutld  not  try  to 
categortae.  Hiunor  is  ths  glue  which  leU 
us  stick  to  living.  Tbe  recognition  of  this. 
In  all  his  productions,  has  been  Dr.  GuUirie'a 
meet  particular  genius. 

After  I  watched  the  Philadelphia  premiere 
of  "Death  of  a  Salesman."  I  woiukered  In 
print  how.  without  Mielzlncr'a  setting. 
North'k  music  and  Kazan's  use  of  lighting, 
one  would  have  known  the  dilTerences  be- 
tween Willy  Loman's  tortured  memories  and 
ti»e  incidents  we  watch  occur.  Director 
Campbell,  stripping  away  everything  but  a 
kitchen  table,  ahows  ua. 

The  effect  U  made  but  because  this  is  only 
a  few  performances  old  In  the  repertory  I 
don't  think  it  yet  comas  off  ideally.  Tiie  very 
starkneas  brings  us  to  the  nub  otf  Miller's 
writing  and  It  Is  better  writing.  I  suspect, 
than  most  of  us  have  thought.  BllppinK 
back  and  forth  in  time  and  In  and  out  of 
varied  memories,  the  play  Is  a  vnaat  at  inci- 
dents and  I  should  think  the  whole  would 
benefit  from  more  defined  lighting.  Without 
the  crutch  of  North's  miislc  we  have  no  facile 
Kulde  across  the  boundaries  ot  fact  and 
menuvles.  It  U  good  to  expect  the  audience 
to  work  along  with  the  players  Irat  In  a  sense. 
the  work  sosnetlmes  keeps  us  behind  the 
action,  not  with  it. 

At  an  events,  however,  this  production 
serves  to  accent  versatility  In  style.  Here 
again.  Mia  Tandy  U  longing,  loving,  and  she 
does  the  great  "Attention  must  be  paid" 
speech  In  a  reading  of  concerned  spontaneity. 
Cronyn's  Willy  Loanan.  even  with  the  memory 
of  a  half  docen  others.  actUeves  its  own 
uniqueness,  indeed  takes  us,  as  ths  program 
observes  into  "the  mind  of  Willy  Lctnan." 
Richardson  and  Coster,  as  the  two  sons,  again 
accent  these  actors'  versatility,  the  one 
broken  but  quesUng.  the  other  a  wise-guy. 
smoother  version  of  his  father.  Paul  Bal- 
lantyne's  Charley  Is  one  of  that  able  actor's 
finest  and  I  much  admired  Ruta's  definition 
of  the  successful  Bernard,  a  marvel  of  adept 
timing.  And,  to  the  small  part  of  the  bar- 
tender. MU-hael  Levin  ("Hamlet's  "  cool  Qull- 
denstern>  brings  a  sharply  engaging  quality. 
PlnaUy.  "The  Miser. "  I  had  assumed  thU 
would  iM  Miles  Malleson'B  adaptation,  for  this 
actor's  Moltere  versions  are  actor-minded 
One  'George  Gravely"  (reputed  to  be  direc- 
tor Campbell)  Is  the  "Uanalator"  and  he  has 
chosen  a  play  within  a  play  effect,  a  style  as 
far  out  In  ths  other  direction  as  tive  stark 
'Salesman  "  Is  In  Its.  Why  not?  It's  amus- 
ing, colorful,  and  It  works. 

This  is  Cronyn's  particular  triumph  and 
scurrying  right  after  him  Is  the  young  Aus- 
tralian actress.  Soe  Caldwell,  who  will.  I'm 
certain,  become  a  major  and  highly  distinc- 
tive star.  Playing  the  matchmaking  Froslne. 
Miss  Caldwell  Is  nothing  short  of  a  riot      She 
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has  an  Indefinably  unique  voice,  something 
like  a  sawing  machine  equipped  with  a 
whisky  purr.  Miss  Caldwell  campa  around 
under  a  wild.  red.  fright  wig  and  if  aha  aonaa- 
tlmes  recalls  Ruth  Gordon's  classic  Match- 
maicer.  no  matter. 

Thus,  when  Miss  Caldwell  perches  herself 
and  her  beauty-marked,  spilling  bosom  on  a 
sofa  while  Cronyn's  Miser  thlnlts  he  sees  a 
fly  on  her  milky  femininity,  we  have  wild, 
boisterous  fun.  Sitting,  however,  is  too 
placid  an  activity  for  Cronyn's  racing,  raging 
Harpagon.  As  he  oozes  unrestrained  passion 
over  his  precious  gold  pieces,  we  have  a 
comedlc  portrait  In  bold,  slashing  colors  to 
long  remember. 

Campbell's  "The  Miser"  Is.  indeed,  the 
dessert  to  this  four-play  menu,  a  wildly 
saucy  exercise  in  style.  In  It,  again,  are  some 
striking  figures,  notably  Woolman's  splen- 
didly handsome,  richly  spoken  Valere,  Miss 
Gam's  arch  Ellse.  Coreatte's  liedecked 
Cleante,  Judith  Doty's  madly  sweeping  Dame 
Claude  and  Cromwell's  Anselme.  a  figure  of 
audacious  aplomb. 

From  the  above.  It  will  be  seen  that  view- 
ing all  four  worlu  Is  the  only  true  way  to 
gage  the  company's  effectiveness.  There  will 
be  things  In  all  four  plays  which  could  be 
better  and  without  a  catholic  taste  in  drama 
one  particular  play  or  one  particular  ap- 
proach may  be  Infinitely  more  welcome  to  an 
Individual  viewer  than  another.  Adventur- 
ousness,  even  the  right  to  fall,  Is  the  quality 
of  life  In  art. 

But  the  point  of  the  Idea  and  Its  essential 
value  is  to  put  playmaklng  on  another  plane 
than  the  one  which  has  become  the  Broad- 
way, hence  American,  tradition. 

It  would,  for  Instance,  not  be  possible  in 
our  theater  as  It  Is  today  to  see  In  a  single 
season,  let  alone  In  successive  performances, 
Miss  Tandy's  Gertrude,  her  Olga,  and  her 
Linda  Loman.  It  would  hardly  be  likely  to 
see  Grlzzard  as  the  vengeful,  assured  captain, 
the  aware  but  Indecisive  Hamlet  and  a 
masked  "Miser"  court  stenographer,  or 
Cronyn  as  three  such  varied  fellows  as  he 
gives  us  here.  Nor  would  It  be  possible  for 
the  lesser  known  artists  to  prove  they  are 
actors,  not  cardboard  figures  to  be  put  in  a 
single  slot  only. 

It  is  in  the  variety  of  their  skills  that 
actors  exist.  This  Is  the  essence  of  their  art. 
By  subjugating  brand  name  peraonallties 
they  become  artists. 

Thus,  Dr.  Guthrie  and  the  hundireds  of 
people  who  have  made  this  new  American 
theater  possible  must  be  Judged  not  on  a 
single  performance  (nor  ultimately,  a  single 
season),  but  on  the  concept  of  the  actor  aa 
the  vessel  through  which  the  playwright  is 
heard.  This  is  when  show  business  becocnea 
art  and  when  it  does,  show  business  couldn't 
offer  anything  finer,  more  true,  more  alive. 

This  Is  the  spirit  so  electrifying  to  audi- 
ences in  Minneapolis. 

If  you  have  not  yet  mtMie  your  vacation 
plans,  you  might  get  some  Ideas  by  writing 
the  Tyrone  Guthrie  Theater  for  Its  Informa- 
tion brochure  at  725  Vlneland  Place,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  A  week  In  that  lovely,  lake- 
studded  city  will  give  you  playgoing 
experience  to  treasure  for  a  lifetime.  This 
rebellious  break  with  our  tired  traditiona  is 
bound  to  spread  and  In  time  will  achieve  the 
revolution  our  theater  must  have  or  die. 


GOVZKNMENT  AND  THX  AkTB 

(By  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.) 
(  Note — A  speech  delivered  on  the  occasion 
Of  the  annual  meeting  of  members  of  tha 
American  Federation  of  Arte,  held  at  tha 
Caspary  Auditorium  of  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute, New  York,  on  AprU   12,  1003.) 

At  President  Kennedy's  Inauguration, 
Robert  Frost  forecast  "the  glory  of  a  next 
Augustan  age  a  golden  age  of  poetry  and 
power;  of  which  this  noonday's  the  be- 
ginning hour."    In  the  year  since,  this  gen- 


ial prediction  has  excited  widespread  hopes 
Oft  a  new  and  lustrous  alliance  l>etwen  gov- 
ernment and  the  arts;  and  these  hoptes  have 
b«en  reinforced  by  the  evident  hospitality 
of  the  White  House  to  artists  and  by  the  evi- 
dent concern  of  the  President  and  his  wife 
with  the  level  of  national  taste.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Idea  of  "a  golden  age  of 
poetry  and  power"  may  also  have  given  rise 
to  misunderstandings  and  to  exaggerated 
expectation.  It  seems  useful  today  to  step 
back  for  a  moment  and  to  consider  both 
the  limits  and  the  potentialities  of  a  rela- 
tionship  between   government  and   culture. 

The  first  point  to  understand  Is  that  the 
source  of  art  Is  the  artist.  This  sounds  ob- 
vious enough.  Yet,  In  a  day  when  patrons 
of  the  arts  sometimes  seem  to  act  as  If  the 
source  of  art  were  an  Institution — a  univer- 
sity, say,  or  a  foundation — It  la  no  wonder 
that  some  go  on  to  suppose  that  In  the  fu- 
ture the  source  of  art  might  be  the  govern- 
ment itself.  Universities  and  foundations 
are  splendid  Institutions,  and  so  too  Is  gov- 
ernment. But  art  results  from  the  confron- 
tation of  experience  by  a  disciplined,  sensi- 
tive, and  passionate  Individual,  possessed  of 
an  intense  Interior  vision  and  capable  of 
rendering  that  vision  In  ways  which  height- 
en and  deepen  the  sensibility  of  others;  and 
It  is  this  Individual — the  artist — who  must 
alvrays  remain  In  the  forefront  of  our  con- 
sideration. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
artist  will  thrive  under  the  ministrations  of 
government — that  poetry  will  always  enjoy 
a  congenial  relationship  with  power.  In 
many  cases,  the  contrary  Is  true.  The  serious 
artist  Is  often  the  man  who,  while  deeply 
committed  to  the  world  In  which  be  lives,  is 
detached  from  It;  who  may.  Indeed,  be  In  a 
fundamental  sense  at  odds  v^th  It.  His 
sacred  possession  Is  the  lntegi*lty  of  his 
vision.  This  Is  something  which  he  must 
assert  against  his  friends,  against  the  Insti- 
tutions which  wish  to  patronize  him,  against 
the  culture  which  wishes  to  absorb  him, 
against  the  state  Itself.  In  an  alliance  be- 
tween poetry  and  power,  poetry  Is  apt  to  be 
the  fragile  partner.  A  government  which 
cares  deeply  about  the  artist  must  remember 
that  each  man  kills  the  thing  he  loves. 

Tet  the  artist  can  be  killed  by  neglect  as 
well  as  by  love;  he  can  be  starved  as  well  as 
suffocated.  In  Industrial  society,  vrlth  people 
everywhere  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances 
beyond  individual  control,  government  has 
been  obliged  to  enlarge  Its  circle  of  concern 
and  to  take  new  responsibility  for  conditions 
of  life  and  labor.  If  the  businessman,  the 
worker,  the  farmer,  all  benefit  from  the 
efforts  of  government  to  Improve  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  work,  it  Is  stirely 
conceivable  that  government  may  also  be 
capable  of  doing  things  which  would  give 
new  freedom  and  opportunity  to  tbe  artist. 
Not  major  things:  In  a  free  society,  except 
for  the  overriding  obligations  of  defense, 
employment  and  civic  freedom,  the  Impact  of 
government  In  the  Individual  will  be  mar- 
ginal. Still,  It  Is  not  possible  that  there  may 
lie  within  the  power  of  government  the 
capacity  to  affect  conditions  In  a  way  which 
would  give  the  serious  artist  a  better  chance 
of  self-realization? 

Nor  does  this  arrogate  to  government  new 
and  unprecedented  functions.  After  all,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  consecrated  this 
Nation  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness; and  the  arts  make  an  indispensable 
oontrliaution  to  what  August  Heckscher  has 
called  "the  public  happiness" — that  Is,  the 
quality  of  civilization  which  a  society  makes 
available  to  Its  members.  Over  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago,  John  Qulncy  Adams  thus 
defined  the  obligations  of  the  national  state : 
"The  great  object  of  the  Institution  of  civil 
government  Is  the  Improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  are  parties  to  the  social 
compact,  and  no  government.  In  whatever 
form  constituted,  can  accomplish  the  lawful 


ends  of  Its  Institution  but  In  proportion  as 
It  Improves  the  condition  of  those  over 
whom  it  Is  established.  Roads  and  canals 
*  *  *  are  among  the  most  Important  means 
of  improvement.  But  moral,  political,  intel- 
lectual improvement  are  duties  assigned  by 
the  author  of  our  existence  to  social  no  less 
than  to  Individual  man.  For  the  fulfill- 
ment of  those  duties  governments  are  In- 
vested with  power,  and  to  the  attainment  of 
the  end — the  progressive  Improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  governed — the  exercise  of 
delegated  powers  U  a  duty  as  sacred  and 
indispensable  as  the  usurpation  of  powers 
not  granted  is  criminal  and  odious." 

John  Qulncy  Adams'  effort  to  awaken 
the  Nation  to  the  responsibility  for  Intellec- 
tual Improvement  failed — and  It  failed  for 
reasons  which  would  have  been  evident  to 
him  If  he  had  recalled  a  letter  which  his 
father  wrote  to  his  mother  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury before.  "I  must  study  politics  and 
war,"  John  Adams  said,  "that  my  sons  may 
have  liberty  to  study  mathematics  and  phi- 
losophy. My  sons  ought  to  study  mathemat- 
ics and  philosophy,  geography,  natural  his- 
tory and  naval  architecture,  navigation,  com- 
merce, and  agriculture,  In  order  to  give  their 
children  a  right  to  study  painting,  poetry, 
music,  archltectiu-e."  The  arts  ic^cally 
occupy  a  secondary  place  In  the  priorities  of 
national  development.  A  nation  must 
achieve  Its  Independence  and  begin  Its  eco- 
nomic takeoff  before  It  can  begin  to  devote 
serious  attention  to  the  quality  of  Its  cul- 
ture. 

But  In  the  century  and  a  quarter  since 
Adam's  first  annual  message  we  have  as  a 
nation  fulfilled  these  conditions.  We  have 
long  since  secured  our  political  Identity  and 
our  economic  momentum.  We  have  long 
since  retushed  John  Adam's  third  phase. 
And  today  we  stand.  In  addition,  at  a  criti- 
cal point  In  our  cultural  history.  For  there 
hangs  over  American  culture  In  the  mld- 
20th  century  a  i>ecullar  and  ominous  threat 
— the  threat  of  leisure.  The  imminence  of 
this  age  of  leisure  gives  the  question  of  how 
we  propose  to  fill  the  vacant  hours  of  our 
lives  a  high  place  on  our  national  agenda. 

Several  factors  create  the  problem  of  lei- 
sure. One  Is  the  steady  Increase  In  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  economy:  man-hour  produc- 
tivity has  been  growing  for  a  considerable 
time  at  the  rate  of  about  3  percent  a  year. 
In  the  past  we  have  taken  about  half  these 
Increases  In  productivity  In  increased  Income, 
and  about  half  In  Increased  leisure.  Thus 
the  workweek  In  the  time  of  John  Qulncy 
Adams  ran  often  from  dawn  to  dusk  6  or 
even  7  days  a  week — a  schedule  which  left 
little  time  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts. 
Today  the  workweek  Is  down  to  around  40 
hours.  And — especially  If  some  form  of  sta- 
bilization should  ever  come  In  International 
affairs — we  may  expect  a  continued  decline 
In  working  hours  In  the  futm*.  At  the 
same  time,  people  are  starting  to  retire  at  an 
earlier  age  than  ever  before.  And,  In  addi- 
tion, the  life  expectancy  of  our  citizens  Is 
steadily  Increasing:  It  was  47  years  In  1900 
and  It  Is  almost  70  now.  This  convergence 
of  factors  could  produce  a  phenomenon 
hitherto  unknown  to  history — a  population 
which  will  spend  more  of  Its  life  at  leisure 
than  at  labor. 

The  onset  of  this  phenomenon  has  given 
rise  to  two  schools  of  thought  about  our  cul- 
ttiral  future.  The  pessimists  predict  that 
leisure  will  ruin  us.  Already,  they  point  out, 
more  lelstu-e  time  is  spent  in  watching  tele- 
vision than  In  doing  anything  else;  and  the 
Impending  age  of  leisure,  they  assert,  will 
place  at  tbe  mercy  of  the  mass  media  an 
ever-Increasing  share  of  the  population  for 
an  ever-Increasing  share  of  their  lives.  The 
mass  media,  they  say,  are  obliged  for  com- 
mercial reasons  to  aim  at  the  average  taste; 
they  prosper  by  providing  tha  mass  audience 
with   a  standardized  fantasy   life;    and   the 
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ecu— qxwno*  of  tlMlr  monopoly  of  oonimunl- 
emtkoxm.  It  U  argvad.  win  b»  to  eonvart  tlw 
•vane*  tMt«  to  tta*  only  taste  The  ultl- 
BMta  Impact  «m  W  to  <■■>!  uf  people's  ca- 
pacity   for   tadliWI    — nttnwal 


e<rulpptDC  a 
fabrleatad  aad 
etei  y  ccmemVftMm 
agree   with   Max 
"nba  knack  oC  ao 
w«  don't  hava  to 
dstlnc  tiM 
gratlUcatlona,  tba 


wtth  a  a«i  of  pr«- 
reactlona  for 
jn.  Tbm  peealmlate 
that  tedinolocf  <* 
ttaa  world  that 
It."  By  tnun- 
wtth  subatltvite 
corrapt  the  abUlty 


of  people  to  hav«  a  Hit  and  partlcalar  per- 
sonal experlenea  at  tbatr  own.  Life  la  thus 
reduced  to  a  aarlaa  of  ahared  ettehea.  People 
Icae  their  aenaa  of  Mantlty,  become  paaaTre 
and  empty,  eraiva  madlocnty  and  pnll  Amer- 
ican elrUteatkm  down  with  them  Thcae 
who  seek  to  boek  maa>  cnlture  wlU  either 
feel  guilty,  baeauaa  they  are  different,  or 
else  deapalring.  wlUefa  leads  to  indlacrlml- 
nate  rejectkm  SBtf  baatnlk  rerott. 

The  peaalmlat^  TtafoD  la  of  a  kfUltown  cIt- 
inzatlon.  where  peopla  alt  In  darkened  room* 
hypnottead  by  wiMt  Baury  PatrMe  haa  called 
tha  -Wlot  bo«.-  Paaalilty.  they  go  on. 
leada  to  aodal  apatfty  and  boreAosn;  It  Is  not 
only  culturally  bat  poMtlcaDy  dangeroxia. 
Thorean.  wrttlnf  of  the  America  of  Adama 
and  JacksoB.  aald.  nrhe  ma  ware  of  men  lead 
NTea  of  qnlet  daaperatlon  A  atereotyped  bvt 
imconscloTM  deapalr  la  concealed  even  tin- 
der what  ara  eallad  the  games  and  amuse- 
ments of  manktBd."  Today.  In  what  Win- 
ston Churchill  has  called  "this  age  or  clatter 
and  boHt.  a<  BH*  ""^^  gloat."  we  lead  lives 
of  nday  deapanUhiB — and  Thoreau'a  note  ol 
warning  shoaM  aoand  an  the  more  clearly. 

Thus  the  peaatoriMa.  The  optimists  surrey 
ttaa  same  seeaa  aatf  aaasrga  with  opposite 
eoBclaslona.  TtMkr  aapactatloa  la  that  our 
aodaty  la  on  tba  brink  of  a  new  renalaaance. 
Tbey  are  not  to  ba  tbamayad  by  comic  books 
or  tolavlalaa.  Bvary  a«a.  they  say.  has  Its 
4«oCa  of  dattaqiMBia  and  Ignoranmses  But 
the  faet  la.  tbmj  eoataaad.  that  la  our  age 
high  enltura  baa  panatrated  downward  more 
than  In  any  tbmm  ta  blatory.  We  are.  they 
say.  In  tha  hMM  a(  ttaa  graateat  cultural 
ezploaton  ttaa  vorM  baa  avar  known.  They 
ette  a  muttltnda  of  atatlatlca  to  prove  ttaelr 
OMa.  Becratary  Ooidbarg  leixarted  the  other 
Aty  tl^  k.rrumtnm^  baa  aoana  SjOOO  community 

ttaaa  radio  and  tele- 

than  500 

1,000  symn 

^koaty  oretaaatraak  In  IMO  books  became  for 
ttaa  Azst  tlaaa  •  btlttoa  dollar  bwalnaaa;  and 
ttae  itaaail  of  ttaa  pi^Mrbaek  haa  maite  It  poa^ 
(or  eTarTona  to  acquire  tha  greataat 
rks  of  UteiatMB  mmI  aetaolarahip  lor  hla 
own  lltarary.  Tka  kaog-playlng  reoorda  has 
brought  on  a  baaat  In  ctaaatral  music;  Amer- 
teaiM  spend  nuira  ■aanay  each  year  going  to 
ooooarts  than  to  baasbaU  gamss.  The  num- 
ber of  musamna  baa  quadrupled  In  the  last 
26  years.  TalavMoai  aaay  ba  terrible  much 
of  tha  ttana:  but*  vtaan  NBC  put  on  Oliver's 
Wctaard  m.  It  waa  aaan  by  more  people  In 
ttaat  one  BTaatng  ttaan  by  ail  the  audlencca 
put  togathar  alnea  opening  night  In  1699. 

Tboa  ttaa  opUmlatai  The  paaalmlata  remain 
unbnprasaed.  TlMy  object  ttaat  statlatlca 
oonfnae  quantity  wttta  quality:  that  moat  of 
the  activity  celebrated  by  the  optimists  ts  of 
a  spsctatorlal  or  alaa  of  a  do-it-yourself  ts- 
rlety,  justified  only  by  ttae  disarming  theory 
that  what  Is  worth  doing  Is  worth  doing 
badly;  that  ttaera  may,  for  example,  be  500 
opera-prodtietng  groups,  but  the  number  of 
companiea  capable  of  putting  on  a  distin- 
guished proCaaafonal  protfxxrtlon  of  a  serious 
opera  can  ba  mmbered  on  a  single  hand. 
TlMy  argne  that  complacency  about  the  cul- 
tural exploalon  btuia  the  distinction  between 
the  aspiring  amateor  and  the  trained  pro- 
ftisslonal.  and  that  the  result  In  the  stam- 
pede Is  to  obOterato  standards  of  craftsman- 
ship and  loae  aB  aanse  of  what  It  means  to 
be  an  artist.    They  predict  that  we  will  end 


up  with  an  enornK>us.  hopeful,  and  undls- 
CTlmlnattng  market  consuming  the  simula- 
crum of  art  under  the  illusion  that  they  are 
getting  ttae  real  thing.  "It  seems."  writes  W 
Mclfefl  I>owry  of  ttae  Pord  mmndatlon.  "that 
we  are  to  have  the  audience  before  we  hare 
the  creators  and  performers  " 

One  could  reprrxloce  the  ylre-and-talte  of 
this  debate  for  a  considerable  time  But.  the 
more  one  hears  the  arguments,  the  more  one 
feels  that  neither  the  pessimists  nor  the 
optimists  can  make  a  conclusive  ca.se-  -and 
that  this  is  so  because  the  cultural  situation 
Itself  ts  Inconcltislre.  If  Inconclusive.  It  can 
stin  go  In  one  direction  or  another;  It  can 
land  us  an  in  a  swamp  of  medlixrlty,  or 
elcTate  us  all  to  new  heights  of  civilization 

It  Is  the  Inconcluslveness  of  this  situation. 
In  my  Judgment,  which  makes  It  appropriate 
for  us  now  to  revlTe  the  vision  of  John 
Qulncy  Adams.  If  the  unset  of  leisure  por- 
tends a  cultural  crl&la.  If  our  rIvUlzatlon  Is 
polse<l.  ao  to  speak,  t>ctween  vulgarization 
and  fulflllment,  then  we  would  be  remlaa  In 
rujt  doing  what  we  can  for  our  country  In 
the  realm  of  culture,  as  In  the  realm  of  de- 
fense or   employment  or   civic   freedom. 

Yet.  as  we  say  this,  we  must  always  re- 
call that  the  source  of  art  is  the  Individual 
artist;  and  that,  when  the  state  does  any- 
thing which  forgets  this  vital  fact.  It  defeats 
Its  own  objective.  The  role  of  Government 
must  Uierefore  continue  to  be  marginal.  Art 
flourishes  In  condltiuus  of  individuality  and 
diversity.  It  recoils  from  bureaucracy  It 
shuns  organlaatlon.  It  even  flinches  from 
organizing  itself,  because  It  knows  by  ex- 
perience that  cuxy  establishment  tends  to 
succtimb  to  the  conventional  wtsdon\  and 
prefer  the  academic  to  the  radical.  I  dls- 
Ilks  the  Idea  even  of  committees  of  artists 
seeking  to  administer  the  artistic  Impulses 
of  the  country.  Only  recently  the  Commis- 
sion on  Pine  Arts  turned  down  a  proposed 
design  for  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Memo- 
rial In  Washington.  I  did  not  much  like 
the  design  myself,  and  I  would  not  speculate 
about  the  motives  of  the  members  of  the 
CommlsBlon;  but  the  episode  shows  how 
much  mechanisms  could  becocne  the  means 
by  which  orthodox  taste  vetoes  novelty 
Creativity  cannot  be  Institutional  teed;  and 
there  Is  no  point,  In  culture  or  anywhere 
else,  tn  enshrining  the  pamX  at  the  expense 
at  the  future.  The  notion  of  a  Department 
of  Fine  Arts,  I  must  confess,  Qlls  me  with 
hoTTor  I  agree  with  John  Sloan  who  Is  said 
to  have  welcomed  the  idea  becaoae  "then 
we'd  know  where  the  enemy  Is." 

Tet  need  all  Ocrvemment  encouragement  to 
the  arts  be  thus  pompous  and  ponderous — as 
pompous  and  ponderous,  for  example,  as 
Buaseil  Lynee  supposes  In  his  recent  caution- 
ary article  in  the  New  Tork  Times  magazine' 
Bven  at  present,  one  can  Imagine  a  number 
of  ways  In  which  Oovemment  can  help  the 
arts  without  making  culture  a  subbranch  of 
politics,  or  transforming  Congressmen  Into 
cultural  oommlsears.  or  setting  up  an 
elaborate  federal  btiresucracy,  or  establish- 
ing the  old  and  successful  artists  as  final 
arbiters  of  their  art,  or  Invading  the  privacy 
and  integrity  of  the  IrKllvldual  artist. 

This  is  a  delicate  matter,  requiring 
thoughtful  and  sympathetic  exploration. 
Recognising  this  delicacy.  President  Kennedy 
recently  asked  August  Heckscher  of  the  20th 
Century  Fund  to  come  to  Washington  to 
serve  in  the  White  House  as  a  pmrt-tlme 
Consultant  on  the  Arts.  Mr  Hecksher's 
commission  is  to  survey  the  manifold  areas 
where  Government  policy  haa  Impact  on  the 
arts  and  to  consider  the  possibilities  for  a 
coherent  cultural  program  Mr  Heckscher 
is  exceptionally  qualified  for  this  exacting 
assignment.  His  essay  on  "The  Quality  oX 
American  Culture"  In  the  report  of  President 
Elsenhower's  Commission  on  National  Goals 
contains  the  most  discriminating  analysis  of 
the  problem  of  government  and  the  arts  that 
I   know.     He    Is    vividly    aware   both    of    the 


conditions  of  artistic  creation  and  the  obllga- 
tluns  of  national  policy;  and  any  detailed 
statement  at  an  administration  view  on  these 
matters   must   await    the   conclusion    erf   his 

InfjulT 

Nonetheless  it  Is  possible  even  now  to  In- 
dicate certain  broad  areas  where  Federal 
action  may  stimulate  and  encourage  artistic 
life  The  Oovemn>ent  has  already  begun,  for 
example,  by  showing  that  American  society, 
as  symbolized  by  the  Presidency,  welcomes 
and  honors  arthrtlc  creation  In  an  executive 
mansion  where  Fred  Waring  and  his  Penn- 
rylvanlans  once  flj)url8hed.  one  now  finds 
Isaac  Stern  and  Pablo  Casals.  Stravinsky  and 
the  Stratford  Players— and  all  this  represents 
a  revolution  In  the  status  of  U\e  serious  aru 
In  our  national  society  The  President  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  have  conceived  it  part  of  their 
official  function — as  well  as  of  their 
personal  enjoyment — to  express  on  behalf  of 
all  Americans  the  appreciation  we  feel  to- 
ward those  amiong  us  who  attain  the  highest 
standards  of  artistic  excellence. 

Much  can  be  done  to  extend  this  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  society  should  place  on 
the  artist.  We  might  well,  for  example,  look 
Into  the  possibilities  of  national  competitions 
In  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture, not  only  to  seek  specific  government 
commissions,  but  to  encourage  and  exhibit 
the  new  talent  of  the  country.  I  would  hope 
that  we  will  not  leave  It  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  uncover  the  Van  Cllburns  of  the  future. 
We  have  a  National  Cultural  Center  under- 
way; smd  I  can  imagine  no  more  fitting  place 
for  the  artists  of  the  Nation  to  display  their 
capacities    In   such   national  competitions. 

I  mentioned  Government  commissions  a 
moment  ago.  The  Government  is  the  big- 
gest builder  In  the  land.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  It  should  not  build  well  rather  than 
poorly;  no  reason  why  It  should  erect  mon- 
stnwlties,  like  the  new  State  Department. 
when  It  can  also  erect  ao  lovely  a  building 
as  Edward  D.  Stone's  new  American  Bmbassy 
In  New  Delhi.  BuUdlnga  require  decoration, 
and  decoration  Is  a  means  of  giving  fruitful 
employment  to  the  skills  of  our  painters  and 
sculptors  Najeeb  Halaby,  the  Administrator 
of  the  ^fderal  Aviation  Agency,  has,  for  ex- 
ample, perceived  that  airports  have  esthetic 
possibilities  and  Ls  making  a  quiet  and  sys- 
tematic effort  to  call  on  the  best  artistic  ad- 
vice in  matters  under  his  Jurisdiction.  It  is 
Just  as  easy  to  issue  a  handsonvs  coin  or 
stamp  as  an  ugly  one.  These  matters  do  not 
enlarge  the  present  prerogatives  of  Govern- 
ment nor  should  they  disturb  the  altuuber  of 
Mr  Lynes.  They  are  part  of  the  e^veryday 
business  of  Government — and  at  the  same 
time  they  may  liUluence  the  taste  and  set  the 
style  of  the  Nation. 

Government  affects  the  arts  In  many  other 
ways.  I  would  hope  that  we  will  soon  have 
systematic  reconsideration  of  tax  policy  to 
see  h  >w  It  bears  upon  the  arts  and  how  It 
might  be  revised  to  make  life  easier  for 
museums,  symphony  orchestras,  and  the 
theater,  as  well  as  for  that  most  neglected  of 
all  artists,  the  serious  writer,  whose  period 
of  literary  gestation  is  so  badly  out  of  cadence 
with  the  annual  requisitions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue.  Postal  rates  have 
significant  Impact  on  the  transmission  of 
books  and  magazines.  Tariffs  affect  the  im- 
port and  exp>ort  of  cultural  items.  Televi- 
sion and  radio  mold  the  tastes  and  values  of 
the  Nation  every  day — and  here  we  must  pay 
tribute  to  that  moet  gallant  and  undaunted 
champion  of  cultural  diversity  and  taste,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Cammi<»lc>n.  NewMn  Mlnow.  All  these 
things  are  again  part  of  the  everyday  busi- 
ness of  Government- — .^nd  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  cannot  be  carried  out  In  ways 
which  inaprove  rather  than  ignore  the  cul- 
tural needs  of  oiu  society. 

Beyond  the  realm  of  existing  government 
action,  there  Is  the  whole  realm  of  estab- 
lished   and    productive    cultural    enterprises 
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Attractive  as  amateur  symphony  orchestras 
and  local  opera  groupa  are,  it  seems  to  ma  of 
prior  Importance  to  strengthen  the  existing 
centers  of  profeaslonal  achlereaMnt;  for  It  la 
these  Instltutlona  which  enforce  discipline 
and  maintain  standards.  Moreover,  all  too 
few  of  our  major  artistic  Institutions  are  es- 
tablished on  a  sound  financial  basis.  In 
1961-03  the  Metropolitan  Opera  played  to  99 
percent  of  capacity — but  emerged  with  a 
deficit  of  $840,000.  Perhaps  It  could  have 
avoided  the  deficit  by  raising  Its  prices;  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  want  to  make  opera 
an  art  exclusively  for  the  rich.  The  Ford 
Foundation  reports,  "Administrators  and  di- 
rectors of  various  artistic  Inatltutlons  are  to- 
day frustrated  by  their  Inability  to  find  the 
money  with  which  to  satisfy  a  growing  popu- 
lar interest  in  the  arts." 

There  are  those,  I  reluctantly  auppose, 
who  would  say  that.  If  a  cultural  Inatltutlon 
cannot  pay  Its  way  in  a  free  market  then  It 
has  no  economic  Justification  and.  If  no 
economic  Justification,  no  social  Justifica- 
tion. This  argument  implies  that  only  thoae 
things  In  society  which  can  "earn  their  way" 
In  the  competition  of  the  market  are  wortta 
having.  A  moment's  reflection  shows  how 
absurd  this  argument  Is.  One  can  almost 
argue  the  reverse  more  persuasively:  that  the 
most  precious  Institutions  In  society — our 
schools,  our  hospitals,  our  clinics,  our 
churches — are  precisely  those  that  do  not 
pay  their  way.  This  does  not  mean  that  un- 
popularity can  be  taken  as  a  sure  mark  ot 
aesthetic  achievement;  the  greatest  art  la 
great  because  It  Interprets  simple  and  com- 
plex experience  simultaneously  and  can  thus 
appeal  to  people  at  many  levels.  But  It  does 
mean  that  an  affluent  society,  running  the 
grossest  national  product  known  to  history, 
can  afford  to  divert  aome  of  its  abundance 
to  the  support  of  activities  which  enrich  and 
benefit  the  Nation  even  if  they  do  not  meet 
the  box  office  test. 

Nor  need  we  fear  that  the  act  of  subsidy 
is  per  se  stultlfjring.  The  argviment  that 
political  pressure  Is  bound  to  win  out  in 
any  relationship  between  government  and 
Intellectual  endeavor  is  refuted  every  day  by 
experience.  Such  agencies  as  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  show  that  it  is  possible  for 
government  to  make  an  Intelligent  contri- 
bution In  fields  as  notorious  for  Internal 
Jealousy  and  factionalism  as  the  arts  them- 
selves. Other  countries,  moreover,  have  sub- 
sidized the  professional  arts  without  Intro- 
ducing political  regimentation  or  iM«venting 
ar+^lstlc  Innovation.  Covent  Garden  receives 
half  a  million  pounds  a  year  from  the  British 
Government.  The  French  Oovemment  helps 
the  Com^dle  Francaise.  Obviously  the  main 
support  for  cultural  institutions  In  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  come  from  the 
box  office  and  from  philanthropy.  The  foun- 
dations, one  hopes,  will  play  an  increasing 
role;  the  Ford  Foundation  has  already  made 
a  valuable  start  in  this  area.  BtlU,  when  the 
survival  of  a  serious  opera  compcmy  or  sym- 
phony orchestra  or  art  museum  hangs  In  the 
balance,  or  when  it  can  survive  only  by 
charging  prices  which  exclude  the  poor,  then 
a  case  may  well  exist  for  public  attention. 

Public  support  need  by  no  means  always 
come  from  the  National  Oovernment.  In- 
deed, most  supporting  activity  haa  come — 
and  should  come — from  local  government. 
This  Is  a  new  area  of  government  activity, 
and  It  requires  administrative  Invention.  I 
imagine,  for  example,  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment may  wish  to  explore  the  poaslbllltlea 
of  matching  grants  as  a  means  of  Federal 
participation  in  support  of  the  arts;  cartalnly 
self-help  must  be  an  essential  part  of  any 
plan  of  public  subsidy.  Some  paopla  find  it 
odd  that  the  Government  sanda  our  arta  and 
artists  every  day  to  Braail  and  Buaala  and 
India  but  never  to  Vermont  or  Arlaona  or 
Idaho.     In  due  oourss,  after  we  understand 


more  than  we  do  at  present  of  the  problems 
and  possibilities  of  Government's  relation- 
ship to  the  arts,  the  Congress  may  want  to 
consider  the  establishment  of  an  agency 
oomparable  to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  the  artistic  institu- 
tions already  In  existence  will  probably  serve 
aa  the  best  means  of  mediating  between 
Oovernment  and  the  individual  artist. 

Then  danger  remains  of  favoritism  on  the 
part  of  artistic  institutions.  Government 
must  guard  against  this  by  recognizing  the 
diversity  of  artistic  expression  and  by  de- 
clining to  surrender  discretion  to  cabals  or 
cliques.  This,  of  course,  raises  another  dan- 
ger— foolishness  or  PhlliBtinlsm  on  the  part 
of  government.  In  the  end,  there  la  no  way 
of  eliminating  the  factor  of  choice;  these 
matters  cannot  be  turned  over  to  computing 
machines.  In  the  cultural  field,  as  in  every 
other  area  of  public  p>ollcy,  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment ultimately  depends  on  the  kind  of 
people  elected  to  national  responsibility  and 
the  kind  of  advice  these  people  seek.  It  Is 
conceivable  that  in  a  more  tranquil  futtire, 
when  the  harsher  issues  begin  to  recede  from 
popular  attention,  a  presidential  candidate 
will  have  to  state  his  views  on  cultural  poli- 
cy, as  he  does  on  policy  toward  education  or 
community  development  or  conservation. 
The  problem  of  government's  relationship  to 
the  arts  requires,  In  short,  careful  reconnais- 
sance and  Ingenious  planning.  But  it  Is 
surely  nonsense  to  suppose  that  this  Nation 
cannot  work  out  ways  which  will  help  the 
arts  without  harming  the  artist. 

We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  Robert 
Frost's  vision  of  "a  next  Augustan  age"  will 
be  vindicated.  We  do  know  that  whether  It  is 
vindicated  or  not  depends  on  the  citizenry — 
on  the  citizenry  as  individuals  creating  and 
enjoying  the  arts  and  as  voters  concerned 
with  producing  the  climate  of  support  and 
discernment  essential  for  artistic  flowering. 

Nor  is  the  vision  of  "a  next  Augustan 
age"  Irrelevant  to  the  harder  considerations 
of  national  policy.  Mr.  Frost's  coupling  of 
"poetry  and  power"  is  not  an  accident.  Our 
tlmea  require  greatness  as  well  as  bigness — 
»iMf  greatness  is  a  matter,  not  of  the  arsenal 
or  of  the  pocketbook,  but  of  the  spirit.  We 
wlU  win  the  world  to  an  understanding  of 
our  policy  and  purposes  not  through  the 
force  of  our  arms  or  the  array  of  our  wealth 
but  through  the  splendor  of  our  Ideals.  Let 
us  never  forget  the  wise  reminder  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  National  Ooals: 
"In  the  eyes  of  posterity,  the  success  of  the 
United  States  as  a  dvlllBed  society  will  be 
largely  Judged  by  the  creative  activities  of  Its 
citizens  in  art,  architecture,  literature,  music, 
and  the  sciences." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  refers  to  the  vinprecedented  suc- 
cess of  the  Tyrone  Guthrie  Theater  in 
liCinneapolis.  This  sets  an  example  for 
communities  throughout  America. 

The  Guthrie  Theater  is  enjoying  suc- 
cess not  only  in  terms  of  community 
aooejitance  and  professional  quality  in 
the  arts,  but  also  profltwise.  We  in  the 
Twin  Cities  area  of  Minnesota  are  proud 
that  this  outstanding  theater  is  doing 
much  better  than  some  of  the  more 
widely  heralded  theaters  on  Broadway. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
SoiAtor  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor's home  city  of  Minneapolis — and  the 
Senator  himself,  in  terms  of  his  associ- 
ation with  this  effort — on  the  Tyrone 
Guthrie  Theater. 

We  know  all  about  it  in  New  York.  It 
la  a  fine  thing  to  move  out  in  the  broad 
reaches  (A  the  country  with  the  efforts 


of  quality  and  distinction  of  this  particu- 
lar theater.  I  Join  with  many  thousands 
who  know  and  approve  of  what  has  been 
done  in  Minneapolis,  and  congratulate 
the  city,  through  its  distinguished  senior 
Senator,  on  that  achievement. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SECRETARY  OP  STATE 
DEAN  RUSK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  I 
wish  to  draw  attention  to  an  editorial, 
entitled  "The  Accomplishful  Mr.  Rusk," 
which  appeared  in  yesterday's  New  York 
Times.  The  editorial  relates  to  our  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  State.  I  believe 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  who  was 
privileged  to  hear  the  Secretary  of  State 
testify  on  the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty 
came  away  with  renewed  admiration  and 
respect  for  this  outstanding  public  serv- 
ant. I  have  never  observed  a  man  who 
did  a  better  job  in  answering  very  dififl- 
cult  questions  and  at  all  times  giving 
frank  and  candid  responses  to  the  pene- 
trating questions  and  the  thorough  in- 
quiry of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  of 
the  three  committees  in  attendance. 

I  wanted  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Secre- 
tary, as  I  am  sure  several  other  Senators 
have  done,  and  will  want  to  do  in  the 
days  ahead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  to  which  I  have  referred 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  AcooMPLisRruL  Ma.  Rusk 

For  a  generation  nurtxired  In  the  tradition 
of  Buch  forceful  Secretaries  of  State  as 
George  C.  Marshall,  Dean  Acheson,  and  John 
Foster  Dulles,  there  haa  always  seemed  some- 
thing pallid  about  Dean  Busk  as  chief  ad- 
ministrator of  American  foreign  policy.  This 
image  of  a  capable  but  dull  executive,  ill 
suited  to  the  exigencies  of  high-level  negotia- 
tion In  a  period  of  wxwld  tension.  Is  In  obvi- 
ous need  of  revision  In  the  light  of  Secretary 
Rusk's  accomplishments  In  the  last  week. 

He  lost  a  badminton  match  to  Premier 
Khrushchev,  but  he  acquitted  himself  with 
extraordinary  skill  in  evenrthing  else  he  un- 
dertook. Moscow  observers  were  enthusias- 
tic over  his  handling  of  all  the  diplomatic 
talks  that  surrounded  the  signing  of  the 
nuclear  test-ban  treaty  there.  He  swung 
Chancellor  Adenauer  to  acceptance  of  the 
treaty,  then  did  an  equally  effective  Job  of 
salesmanship  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Coounlttee.  He  also  found  time  to 
make  the  right  decision  on  authorizing  the 
extradition  of  Venezuela's  former  dictator. 
Gen.  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez.  Tht  Rusk  ouster 
order  ended  4  years  of  legal  maneuvering  and 
foot-dragging  In  the  courts  and  at  the  State 
Department.  All  in  all,  this  deserves  to  go 
down  as  the  Secretary's  best  week — and  a 
good  one  for  the  country. 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  add  a  word 
to  what  the  Senator  from  Miimesota  has 
said.  Candidness,  and  direct,  uncolored 
presentation  of  information  and  facts  Is 
one  of  the  great  tributes  conspicuously 
jMssessed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
There  Is  no  effort  to  twist,  no  effort  to 
evade;  direct,  sincere  answers  are  given, 
whether  they  are  helpful  to  what  he  is 
trying  to  put  over  or  not. 
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8HOS  IND08TRT  PROBLEMS 

Mi.  KSATINO.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  aco  I  mnke  up  on  the  problems  of 
the  aboe  Industry  ioA  Its  thoiuands  of 
workers,  wtaieh  !n  reeent  years  hftre  un- 
doubtedly been  asgniTated  by  Increasing 
imports.  At  tte*  ttee,  I  Inserted  in  the 
RsooBs  a  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  which  inlnlmlzed  the  effect  of 
imports  on  domestic  shoe  manufacturers. 

There  has  very  naturally  been  a  sig- 
nificant reaction  in  the  shoe  industry  to 
this  correspondence.  Shoe  manufactur- 
ers have  written  to  me  from  a  number  of 
different  parts  of  New  York  State — and 
elsewhere — to  make  clear  the  difficulties 
they  face,  and  particularly  the  added  dif- 
ficulties caused  by  imports. 

Mr.  Warren  J.  Reardon  of  Dolgeville. 
N.Y..  has  given  an  excellent  exposition, 
maldng  the  pointy  for  Instance,  that  rub- 
ber footwear,  even  though  classified  sep- 
arately from  leather  footwear,  is  directly 
competitive;  or.  to  put  the  problem  in 
the  most  elemmtary  terms,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  anyone  to  wear  more  than  one 
pair  of  shoes  at  a  time.  Thus,  people 
wearing  sneakers  cannot  at  the  same 
time  wear  shoes.  With  sneakers  and 
similar  shoe  types  Incluoed.  statistics 
show  that  Imports  add  up  to  as  much  as 
12  percent  of  the  market  In  1962  instead 
of  8  percent,  as  stated  by  the  Commerce 
Department. 

Mr.  Reardon  also  points  to  the  sea- 
sonal peaks  In  shoe  production,  the 
hlglily  competitive  nature  of  the  In- 
dustry, and  the  serious  concern  mani- 
fested by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
see  at  first  hand  the  industry  s  problem. 
I  have  asked  the  Commerce  Depcu-tment 
to  comment  on  the  points  raised  in  this 
letter.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  excellent 
letter  appear  following  my  remarks  in 
the  RxcoRD.. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KEATING.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
President,  there  has  also  been  some  lack 
of  s3rmpathy  toward  other  efforts  to  limit 
shoe  Imports.  In  a  recent  letter  to  me 
the  President's  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations  took  a  negative 
view  toward  the  possibility  of  quantita- 
tive limitations  on  Imports,  although  he 
did  suggest  that  a  petition  be  filed  under 
section  301  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
asking  the  Tariff  Commission  to  deter- 
mine whether  increased  Imports  have 
caused  or  threatened  to  cause  serious  in- 
Jury  to  the  domestic  industry  concerned. 
I  also  ask  imanknous  consent  that  the 
text  of  that  letter  be  printed  following 
my  remarks  in  the  Recosd. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr  KEATING.  Finally.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, althoiigh  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  make  any  final  recommendations  to 
solve  the  problems  that  do  indeed  face 
the  shoe  industry.  I  strongly  believe  that 
a  better  case  can  be  made  by  our  Gov- 
ernment for  Increased  opportunities  for 
U.S.  shoes  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
For  Instance,  the  foreigner  shipping 
shoes  to  our  country  pays,  on  the  aver- 


age, far  less  duty  than  US.  shippers  do 
in  trading  with  other  countries. 

In  the  Common  Market  countries  and 
Japan  additional  taxes  are  added  to  the 
duty-paid  value  of  our  shoes  when  they 
enter  these  countries.  The  two  taken 
together,  duty  and  surtaxes,  combine  to 
make  the  net  barrier  which  we  have  to 
hurdle.  In  Common  Market  countries 
and  Japan  this  runs  between  19  percent 
and  53  percent.  At  the  same  time,  the 
average  U.S.  duty  paid  by  foreigners 
shipping  nonrubber  footwear  in  1960 
amounted  to  12.6  percent 

In  addition.  I  am  Informed  when  the 
foreigner  5hif>s  to  our  country,  he  is  re- 
bated any  taxes,  such  as  escalator  taxes, 
In  Prance  and  Italy.  Thus,  a  $3  shoe 
made  here  and  shipped  to  Prance  by  our 
manufacturer  may  have  to  retail  there 
as  high  as  $7.95  in  order  to  cover  duty 
and  taxes.  But  when  a  $3  shoe  made  in 
France  is  shipped  to  our  country,  this 
shoe,  owing  to  the  lower  duty  and  rebate 
of  taxes  to  the  French  manufacturer, 
may  sell  for  a  dollar  or  more  cheaper  in 
this  country.  In  effect,  the  tax  rebate 
subsidizes  the  Fiench  manufacturer.  In 
our  country,  where  most  of  the  tax 
burden  is  in  the  form  of  income  tax. 
the  cost  of  this  tax  gets  right  into  the 
cost  of  our  shoes,  and,  of  course,  there 
Is  no  rebate  of  whatever  this  tax 
amounts  to. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  following  my  remarks  a 
table  comparing  foreign  duties  with  U.S. 
duties  on  shoes  in  1960  which  Illustrates 
this  point  very  well. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

•  See  exhibit  3  > 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  different  avenues  that 
must  and  should  be  pursued  to  e«ise  the 
difficulties  facing  the  shoe  Industry  and 
their    workers   today,    and    I    am    once 
again  calling  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the   appropriate  authorities   in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Department  of  State  requesting  further 
studies  of  the  situation: 
Exhibit    1 
DaWtbl    Orttn    Co  . 
Dolgeville.   N  Y     JuUi   22.    1963 
Hon    KtNNrrH  B    Keating. 
US    Senate, 
WashtTigton.    DC 

Dka«  S«natoe  Keating  We  are  very  in- 
terested In  the  Department  of  Commerce 
letter  sent  to  you  by  Mr  James  F.  Collins 
of  their  OfBce  of  Trade  Adjustment,  which 
you  were  kind  enough  to  forward  to  me  We 
are  grateful  for  past  Commerce  help  and 
look  forward  to  more  of  It  Vl^e  have  been 
living  with  our  problems,  however,  and  we 
think  we  understand  them,  many  of  the  fig- 
ures quoted  by  Commerce  give  a  misleading 
picture. 

Certainly,  we  do  have  other  serious  prob- 
lems in  our  Industry,  Just  as  did  the  cotton 
textile  manufacturers  of  this  country  These 
other  problenoB  were  recognized  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  covered  by  the  President's 
seven  point  program  for  textiles  This  did 
not  mitigate  the  fact  that  about  7  5  percent 
of  the  textile  market  In  the  United  States 
had  been  taken  over  by  Imports,  which  was 
sufflclent  to  arrange  for  an  array  of  quotas 
for  the  domestic  cotton  textile  Industry 

In  HM12.  competitive  foreign  footwear 
represented  far  more  than  the  82  percent 
presented    In    the    Commerce    letter    to    you 


Lengthy  discussion  with  Customs,  Tariff, 
and  Industry  oflBclals  Indicate  that  In  order 
to  reflect  more  accurately  the  Impact  of 
footwear  Imports,  certain  competitive  non- 
leather  types  must  be  taken  Into  account 
In  1963,  for  example,  sneaker  Imports 
U)taled  over  29  million  pairs  With  sneak- 
ers and  other  competitive  nonleather  types 
added.  lmp<irts  amounted  to  over  12  percent 
of   the   total   market 

The  shoe  Industry  capacity  figures  cited 
In  the  Commerce  Department  letter  grossly 
exaggerate  the  actual  capacity  of  our  in- 
dustry The  true  capacity  of  our  Industry 
18  about  750  million  pairs  or  approximately 
150  million  more  pairs  over  the  600  million 
pairs  actually  produced  during  each  of  the 
past  few  years,  as  leading  shoe  machinery 
m.inufiirturers  will  attest  Very  little  of 
this  cafMiclty  can  be  regarded  as  Idle  capac- 
ity Rather.  It  Is  extra  capacity  required 
to  take  care  of  seasonal  peaks  In  produc- 
tion For  example.  In  August  1962  our  In- 
dustry produced  59  3  million  pairs  or  21  per- 
cent more  than  was  produced  In  September 
when  only  48  9  million  pairs  were  produced 
An  Increasingly  tighter  machine  capacity 
condition  also  militates  against  the  pro- 
duction capacity  figure  advanced  by  the 
Commerce   Department. 

There  has  been  an  Increase  in  productivity 
through  technological  Improvement  In  re- 
cent years,  but  this  Increase  Is  by  no  means 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  decline  in  em- 
ployment cited  by  Commerce  Much  of  the 
»<i-called  Increase  in  productivity  results 
from  a  change  In  production  to  easler-to- 
make  footwear,  resulting  In  fewer  machines 
and  workers  The  critical  fact  is  that  the 
U  S  shoe  manufacturing  Industry  Is  now,  as 
It  has  been,  the  most  productive  footwear 
producing  Industry  In  the  world;  and  It 
nevertheless  cannot  overcome  the  foreign 
wage  advantage 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  problem  we  are 
having  In  Increasing  per  capita  consumption 
However.  Commerce  cites  this  as  being  a 
weakness  In  the  Industry.  Actually,  with 
the  highest  consumption  rate  for  shoes  of 
any  nation  In  the  world.  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  at  some  point  In  time  the  Increase  In  per 
capita  consumption  was  bound  to  taper  off 

The  Commerce  letter  cites  the  large  num- 
ber of  firms  In  the  Industry  that  make  it 
difficult  to  get  coordinated  market  stimula- 
tion by  the  firms.  This  appears  to  us  to 
be  rather  a  strange  comment.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  seems  to  want  this  kind  of 
competitive  structure,  and  Commerce  assigns 
to  it  part  of  the  blame  for  our  situation  to- 
day Do  we  want  to  preserve  a  competitive 
structure  In  shoes  or  not? 

As  Mr  Collins  points  out.  there  Is  a  cor- 
relation between  the  decline  In  Industry 
profits  and  the  Increase  In  Imports.  With 
this  we  certainly  agree.  His  table  shows  a 
drop  In  the  percent  of  profits  on  net  sales 
after  taxes  of  nearly  50  percent  from  1956 
to  1961  On  profits  as  a  percent  of  equity, 
the  drop  has  been  nearly  40  percent  between 
the  2  years.  At  the  same  time.  Imports 
Increased  450  percent  A  number  of  our 
companies  are  ground  out  each  year  by  stiff 
competition,  and  low  wage  shoes  from 
abroad  are  helping  do  It  more  effectively 
It  Is  against  this  type  of  Industry  that  low 
wage  Imports  are  particularly  devastating 

A  number  of  Administration  officials  have 
Indicated  that  they  recognize  the  seriousness 
of  the  Industry  problem,  and  further,  235 
Congressmen  have  signed  a  petition  asking 
the  President  to  stop  the  Increase  of  foot- 
wear Imports  Into  this  country 

I  earnestly  request.  Senator  Keating,  that 
you  give  the  contents  of  this  letter  your 
.serious  study  and  that  you  have  It  repro- 
dviced  In  the  Congressional  Recokd  so  that 
others  may  develop  a  better  understanding 
of  our  problem 

Hlncerely  yours. 

Warren  J    Reardon. 
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ExHiBrr  2 
ExECtmvr    Omc«   or   thi  Prksi- 
OKNT,  OmcK  or  thx  Spbcial  Rbp- 
RKSXNTATrVX  roR  Traox  NaooTXA- 

nONB, 

Washington,  D.C..  Aupiut  2, 1963. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  KratIng, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Senator:  Tour  letter  to  the  President 
of  July  a&.  1963.  hu  been  referred  to  tbU 
OfBce  for  reply.  In  your  letter  you  request 
the  President  to  consider  entering  into  ne- 
gotiations with  principal  foreign  supplying 
nations  to  establish  quantitative  limitations 
on  shoe  Imports. 

There  are  only  three  provisions  of  law  tbat 
expressly  delegate  to  the  President  authority 
to  negotiate  agreements  with  other  countries 
providing  for  the  imposition  of  quotas  on 
Imports  Into  this  country. 

The  first  provision  la  section  304  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1966,  as  amended.  It  Is 
under  this  section  that  the  Short-Term  and 
Long-Term  Cotton  Textile  Agreements  were 
concluded.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
aside  from  textiles  or  textile  products,  this 
section  covers  only  agricultural  conunodltles 
and  products  manufactured  tberefrom.  Be- 
cause shoes  are  removed  by  a  number  of 
stages  of  processing  from  the  original  agri- 
cultural conunodlty,  there  Is  a  eerioua  ques- 
tion that  they  can  qualify  under  section  204. 

The  second  provision  Is  section  201(a)  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1062.  Tbls  sec- 
tion authorizes  the  President  to  enter  Into 
trade  agreements  providing  for  the  Imposi- 
tion of  U.S.  import  restrictions,  Including 
quotas.  There  are  two  fundamental  diffi- 
culties, however,  in  trying  to  use  this  au- 
thority. First,  since  such  quotas  can  be  Im- 
posed  only   pursuant   to   trade   agreements. 


the  other  countries  concerned  would  have 
to  agree  to  their  Imposition.  It  la  very  un- 
likely that  they  would  be  willing  to  do  so. 
Moreover,  if  they  could  be  persuaded  at  ail. 
It  would  only  be  at  the  price  of  offering  very 
substantial  compensatory  concessions  on 
other  Imports  competitive  with  domestic 
dontestlc  items.  The  domestic  shoe  Industry 
would  be  accordingly  assisted  only  at  the 
price  of  substantially  reducing  the  tariff  pro- 
tection available  to  other  domestic  industries. 

The  third  provision  is  section  352  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  This  section 
authorizes  the  President  to  enter  into  or- 
derly marketing  agreements  with  other  coun- 
tries and  covers  all  commodities.  Indeed,  it 
was  enacted  by  the  Congress  largely  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  problems  of  the  domestic 
shoe  Industry.  The  President  may  Invoke 
his  authority  under  section  352,  however, 
only  after  the  Tariff  Commission  has  found 
under  section  301  that  Increased  imports 
due  to  trade  agreement  concessions  have 
caused  or  threatened  to  cause  serious  injury 
to  the  domestic  industry  concerned.  The  in- 
vocation of  section  352  is  an  alternative  to 
the  exercise  of  authority  under  section  351, 
whereby  the  President  may,  consistent  with 
International  obligations,  unilaterally  im- 
pose Import  restrictions,  including  quotas. 
The  availability  of  unUateral  action  under 
section  351  could  enhance  the  President's 
power  to  persuade  other  countries  to  enter 
Into  orderly  marketing  agreetnents  under 
section  S52. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  the  domestic 
shoe  Industry  may  want  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  filing  of  a  petition  with  the 
Tariff  Commission  under  section  301  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

Christian  A.  Hertxr, 
Special  Representative. 
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Foreign  duty-toj  rates  on  U.S.  footwear  versus  actual  1960  duly  paid  on  footwear  imported 

into  the  United  States 


Country 

Doty  (per- 
eentrate)  > 

Other  taxes 
tperceni)  > 

N>t  duty 
plus  Uie« 
iperoent) 

U.S.  duty 
(pwoBnt 
paid)' 

Coininoii  Klarkrt: 

Belgium 

16.fr-21.« 
16.0-22.3 
12.5-16.0 
M8.0 
16.0-21.6 
16.0-21.6 
».0-«).0 

(•) 

(') 
•27.5 

(') 

12.0 

25+2.0 

6.0 

5.8 

5.0 

4.0 

20.0 

(•) 

6.0 
11.0 
(•) 

30 .0-36 .0 
48.0-68.0 
19.0-23.0 
24.8 
22 .0-27 .0 
21.0-36.0 
40 .0-50 .0 

6.7 

Franco 

11  4 

West  (UtTuany 

8  6 

Italy 

13  8 

Net  lerland."* .       ..     ... . . 

16  6 

Luienibwirf 

18  8 

Japao .     

Hong  Kong . 

16.3 

T'nitpd  Kiiigiloiti .„ 

11.5-36.5 
41.5 

7.2 

Canada   ..     . 

9.7 

All  countries 

12.6 

'  Ba.<!eil  on  c  i  f.  or  landed  cost  values,  except  for  Canada. 

'  .applied  to  iluly  paid  value.    This  results  in  net  duty  plus  taxes  being  grpater  than  mere  addition  of  duty  plus 
tiiT  rates. 

•  Ba,sod  on  1Wt<i  tnot  wear  Imports,  f.o.b.  shipping  point  values.    Duty  actually  paid. 

•  .Maiimiim  of  730  lire  duty  per  pair. 
'  Not  available. 

•  KriT  i)ort. 

'  .T  shillings  p<'r  imlr  or  10  to  30  percent,  whichever  is  blgb«r. 
'  -Applied  to  r.!5.  market  value  or  invoice  whichever  Is  higher. 

.'k>urc«'.  N."^Nt  \,  haw'd  on  Cu.stoms'  schedules  and  reports  from  V.i'.  Embas.-iies,  V.?.  Pijiurtnicnt  of  CoiiiiniToc 
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EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  STATES 
TO  ELIMINATE  BILLBOARDS  UN- 
DER INTERSTATE  HIOHWAY  ACT 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Youkg],  and  I  Joined  in 
the  sponsorship  of  a  bill  which.  If  passed. 
would  extend  for  2  years  the  time  within 
which  States  could  qualify  to  participate 
in  the  flnanclal  benefits  provided  by  the 
Interstate  Highway  Act  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  billboards  along  the  right-of-way. 

My  Initial  reasorts  for  Joining  in  the 
sponsorship  of  that  bill  remain  un- 
changed.    I  believe  it  is  essential,  not 


only  for  reasons  of  esthetics,  but  for 
the  comfort  and  safety  of  travelers,  to 
eliminate  billboards  to  the  maximum 
degree  on  the  borders  of  the  42,000  miles 
of  Interstate  highways  that  we  now  have. 
But  there  Is  an  additional  reason  why  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill.  Ohio 
qualified,  but  the  bill  passed  by  the  Leg- 
islature qualifying  the  State  has  been 
declared  imconstltutlonal  by  one  of  our 
lower  courts.  The  subject  will  be  taken 
for  review  to  higher  courts,  but  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  review  will  not  be  com- 
pleted within  the  time  now  allowed  for 
qualification. 


I  invite  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee before  which  this  bill  is  pending  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  vital  matter.  Hear- 
ings ought  to  be  held  <m  it.  It  ought 
to  be  brought  before  the  Senate. 


WORLD  PEACE  THROUGH  RULE  OP 
LAW 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  extraordinary  and  historic 
event,  about  which  I  learned  through 
the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
World  Peace  Through  Law  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  headed  by  Charles 
Rh3me,  former  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Rhyne  submitted  a  report  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  ABA  now  In  prog- 
ress in  Chicago,  concerning  the  meeting 
held  in  Athens,  Greece,  from  June  30 
through  July  6  of  this  year,  where  repre- 
sentatives from  105  countries  met  to 
conduct  the  First  World  Conference  on 
World  Peace  Through  the  Rule  of  Law. 

In  addition  to  the  many  outstanding 
participants  in  the  conference,  I  believe 
It  is  a  great  honor  for  the  United  States 
that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  Earl  Warren,  addressed  this  great 
meeting,  as  did  also  Henry  R.  Luce,  the 
head  of  Time  and  Life,  and  John  J.  Mc- 
Cloy,  who  is  the  former  High  Commis- 
sioner of  Germany,  and  a  very  great 
American. 

It  Is  most  Important  that  we  under- 
stand the  many  difficulties  surrounding 
the  implementation  of  the  concept  of 
world  peace  through  nUe  of  law  while 
we  are  considering  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  Let  us  remember  what  a  small 
step  it  is,  compared  with  the  steps  that 
must  be  taken,  and  that  only  through 
a  rule  of  law  are  we  likely  to  survive 
the  overhanging  danger  to  mankiiul  and 
the  terrible  strain  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  confronting 
such  an  effort  is  the  Institutional  frame- 
work in  which  a  world  legal  system  may 
be  developed,  and  to  adapt  that  frame- 
work, so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  the  re- 
lationship of  law  to  the  state  in  the 
Western  World,  as  compared  with  its 
relationship  to  the  state  in  the  Com- 
munist world. 

Mr.  President,  the  four  documents 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
included  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  consist  of  the  Proclamation  of 
Athens:  the  Declaration  of  General 
Principles  for  World  Rule  of  Law,  stat- 
ing certain  general  principles  upon 
which  a  world  rule  of  law  could  be  based; 
the  Lawyers*  Global  Work  Program  To 
Advance  a  World  Rule  of  Law;  and,  very 
importantly,  the  resolutions  creating  the 
World  Peace  Through  Law  Center,  to 
which  all  lawyers  in  the  United  States 
may  belong. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
RxpoBT    or    Spbcial    CoMMirm    on    World 

Pkacc  Thxouch  Law 
kbcomickndation   that  this   coumittke   be 

OONTLMUXD 

The  past  jrear  has  been  devoted  to  plan- 
ning and  conducting  the  Pint  World  Con- 
ference on  World  Peace  Through  Law.    Held 
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la  Athens.  Or««0*.  JuiM  30  through  July  6 
1943.  thU  oaaSmnof  was  a  tremendoua  auc- 
c«M.  ICany  ntmpmptr  •dltorUla  and  >torl«« 
have  pralaad  thla  aaaoelaUoa'B  aponaorahlp 
of  thu  coofarMM*  m  demooatratlnt  fore- 
sight, leadenhlp  antf  aoeeptance  of  an  Im- 
portant role  of  pubUe  reaponslblUty  on  man- 
Iclnd's  No.  I  pwiblWB  of  world  peace  And 
white  It  took  »  T—n  of  constant  work,  a 
p»ce  which  to  soin*  seemed  slow,  your  com- 
mittee believes  thm  end  results  amply  jusUfy 
thU  most  careful  approach  In  planning  this 
great  meeting  oC  kaw  leaders  of  the  world. 

Direct  reeulta  of  the  conference  are  set 
forth  In  the  four  doeuments  adopted  at  the 
final  plenary  saaaton,  ooplee  of  which  are  at- 
tached to  this  report:  (1)  The  Proclanaatlon 
of  Athens.  (3)  ttie  general  principles  upon 
which  a  world  rule  of  law  can  be  baaed. 
(3)  the  global  work  program  suggested  for 
the  legal  profession,  and  (4)  the  resolutions 
creating  the  Wcrld  Peace  Through  Law  Cen- 
ter to  which  all  lawrers  of  all  nations  can 
belong,  World  Law  Day  and  World  Law  Year 

Theee  four  documents  repreeent  vital  steps 
toward  an  effective  effort  by  the  lawyers  of 
the  world  to  make  a  significant  contribution 
toward  nllmlnattng  the  reasons  for  war 
through  Increased  use  of  law  rules  and  legal 
institutions. 

Intangible  results  of  the  world  conference 
are  Just  as  noteworthy  as  the  printed  docu- 
menU.  One  such  result  Is  a  new  feeling  of 
friendly  unity  and  comradeahlp  among  thoae 
who  participated  In  the  conference  This 
unity  has  developed  an  understanding  and 
agreement  which  Is  of  Immense  value  In 
furthering  the  worldwide  cooperative  activity 
InlUated  at  the  conf trance. 

The  world  conference  was  addressed  by 
King  Paul  of  Oreeee.  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Greece,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  the  Chief  Jtistlces  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  India  and  the  Central  African  Re- 
public, minlstara  of  Justice  and  Justices  of 
other  nations,  tiM  Presidents  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  Athens  Bar  Associations.  Henry  R 
Luce.  John  J.  lioCkyy,  and  many  other  lead- 
ers of  the  law  from  throughout  the  world 
Dlmltrlos  Zepos  and  Spyroe  Pallls.  the  Greek 
cochalrmen  of  the  conference,  and  Greek 
Government  officials  and  Greek  lawyers  were 
moat  generous  In  their  hoepltallty  and  In 
their  assistance  to  the  conference 

Meeaagee  from  76  heads  of  state  were  aent 
to  the  conferenea.  These  messages  com- 
mended the  legal  profession  for  Its  public 
service  on  the  great  issue  of  peace.  They 
also  attest  to  the  worldwide  belief  by  heads 
of  nations  In  the  rule  of  law  as  a  credible 
road  to  a  peaceful  world. 

ATTCMDANCX 

The  president  of  the  aasoctatlon  Invited 
the  leaders  of  the  legal  profession  from  113 
nations  to  come  to  Athens  Lawyers  from 
110  nations  accepted,  and  over  1.000  delegates 
and  obeervers  from  lOS  nations  attended. 
The  partlclpftnta  in  the  Athens  Conference 
were  a  particularly  outstanding  group  with 
preeent  and  former  bar  presidents,  prime 
ministers,  nmhasaarton.  chief  Justices,  at- 
torneys general,  ministers  of  Justice,  and 
deans  of  law  schools  represented  among  their 
number.  It  should  be  expressly  noted  that 
all  attended  In  their  personal  capacity  rather 
than  as  governmental  officials 

At  the  last  mcnaent  thoee  who  had  accepted 
from  the  Communist  countries  did  not  show 
up.  with  the  exception  of  Yugoslavia.  Inter- 
estingly, attachite  from  the  embassies  and 
legations  of  Communist  countries  accredited 
to  Greece  attended  some  press  briefings  and 
some  sessions  of  the  conference. 

The  conference  was  therefore  participated 
in  by  lawyers  from  all  over  the  world  includ- 
ing nearly  every  race,  creed,  and  religious 
belief  as  well  as  every  form  of  government 
now  utilized  by  man.  Theee  differences  In 
legal,  cultural,  and  geographic  backgrounds 


nvade  all  the  nu>re  remarkable  the  broad 
agreemenU  by  the  delegates  un  general 
principles  and  program 

Tin  woajc  acMnows 
Guided  by  a  300-page  working  paper 
which  was  printed  In  Prench.  English,  and 
BpanUh,  and  facillUted  by  simultaneous 
translation  of  discussions  Into  Prench.  Eng- 
lish. Spanish,  and  Greek,  the  work  sessions 
were  the  real  highlights  of  the  conference 
The  rapporteurs"  reports  summarizing  the 
Ideas,  speeches,  and  discussions  at  these 
sessions  were  the  basis  of  the  global  work 
program,  the  general  principles,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  center,  and  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  the  proclamation  The  broad  scope 
of  the  many  papers  and  reports  presented 
is  Indicated  in  the  subjects  mentioned  in 
these  final  documents  of  the  conference 
Specialists  In  International  law  serving  as 
consultants  were  present  at  all  sessions  to 
.supply  expert  g\ildance  In  most  work  ses- 
sion."*. 20  or  more  pers<3na  were  able  to  express 
their  Ideas  and  recommendations  The  de- 
bates were  frank  and  vigorous  as  participants 
did  not  hestitate  to  express  their  Ideas  freely 
or  to  support  their  convictions  with  every 
argument  they  could  muster  These  broad- 
ranging,  fact-to-face  discussions  on  an  in- 
ternational level  will  undoubtedly  contribute 
to  the  solutl<in  of  the  many  problenis  that 
exUt 

THE  PLENART  SESSIONS 

The  plenary  sessions  afforded  dele^^aies  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  views  on  all 
phases  of  the  promise  and  potential  of  world 
peace  through  law  The  ttnal  two  sessions 
were  especially  noteworthy  for  the  discus- 
sions and  debates  which  t<:>ok  plare  At 
those  sessions  the  delegates  worked  over  the 
four  proposed  final  conference  document* 
In  detail  and  made  certain  that  they  reflected 
a  consensus  of  their  oplnlnn.s  and  views 
Many  ideas  were  voted  In.  or  vcjtrd  out,  in 
this  process  and  in  the  end  the  tin.*!  votes 
of  approval  were  largely  unanlmou.s 

THE  ruTuax 

The  new  World  Peace  Through  Law  Cen- 
ter Is  now  to  be  set  up  with  all  members  of 
the  legal  profession  of  all  nations  eligible 
for  membership.  The  attached  documents 
Indicate  the  potential  scope  of  Its  work.  No 
decision  as  to  the  location  of  the  center  has 
yet  been  made  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee chosen  to  carry  forward  the  center's  activ- 
ities 

It  Is  recommended  that  this  special  com- 
mittee of  this  association  be  cont.iiued  to 
provide  a  means  of  cooperation  between  this 
association  and  the  new  center  as  well  as  to 
continue  the  other  work  encompassed  In  this 
committee's  assignment  from  this  house  of 
delegates 

"(1)  To  explore  and  report  on  what  law- 
yers can  do  of  a  practical  concrete  character 
to  advance  the  rule  of  law  among  nations; 
and 

"(2)  To  stimulate  Interest  and  activity 
among  lawyers  and  laymen  for  the  advance- 
ment of  world  peace  through  extension  and 
expansion  of  the  rtile  of  law  " 

CONCLU.SInN 

The  Athens  Conference  is  of  outsUnding 
historic  Importance  because  it  was  the  tlrst 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  leaders 
of  the  legal  profession  of  so  many  nations 
were  ever  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operative action  on  a  worldwide  scale  U-> 
further  world  peace  It  Is  significant  be- 
cause it  created  a  permanent  world  orga- 
nization of  lawyers  to  help  achieve  peace  by 
using  the  law  and  Its  institutions  to  elimi- 
nate the  reasons  for  war  Throughout  the 
conference  It  was  pointed  out  that  where  law 
rules  and  legal  Institutions  are  in  use  (as  in 
the  European  Common  Market  for  example) 
the  reasons  for  war  are  minimized  or  elimi- 
nated.    Creating  worldwide   public   recf>gni- 


tlon  of  this  fact  was  streesed  as  one  of  the 
dimcult  tasks  which  the  legal  profession 
must  now  tackle 

Success  in  Athens  came  through  cot>rdl- 
nated  tetunwork  Each  member  of  this 
committee  undertook  the  task  of  coordinat- 
ing one  or  more  of  the  work  sessions  Other 
dimcuIt  assignments.  all-Important  to  the 
operation  of  the  conference,  were  cheerfully 
undertaken  and  carried  out  through  long 
and  tedious  hours  of  dedicated  effort  Pres- 
ident Sylvester  C  Smith,  Jr  ,  Preeldent- 
Elect  Walter  E  Craig,  Presldent-Elect-Noml- 
ne«  Lewis  P  Powell.  Jr  ,  and  Chairman  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  Edward  L  Wright 
acquitted  themselves  with  distinction  In 
their  speeches  and  as  presiding  officers  at 
lmp<>rtant  functions 

In  Athens  progress  was  made  in  both 
thought  and  action,  and  in  idesis  and  orga- 
nization Through  the  new  center  the  legal 
profession  of  the  world  will  grow  In  strength, 
capacity,  and  influence  as  Cooperative  efforts 
increase  In  summarizing  the  conference 
one  newspaper  editorialized  "A  great  new 
force  for  peace  has  indeed  arisen  in  Athens 
If  the  legal  profession  carries  out  the  work 
there  envisioned  " 

The  new  World  Peace  Through  Law  Center 
ran  become  the  nerve  center  of  the  legal  com- 
munity of  the  world.  It  can  Insure  adequate 
participation  by  Jurists,  teachers,  and  prac- 
ticing lawyers  in  the  almoet  limitless  effort 
which  Is  required  to  build  a  sound  world 
legal  system  It  was  pointed  out  In  Athens 
that  the  great  new  st>urce  of  energy  and 
fresh  Ideas  Is  the  practicing  lawyer  who  Is 
Insisting  upon  a  meld  of  Idealism  and  prac- 
ticality in  the  international  field  of  law  as 
It  affects  the  day-by-day  activities  of  his 
clients  more  and  more. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  the  American 
Bar  Association  will  always  look  back  upon 
lUs  sponsorship  of  the  Athens  Conference  as 
one  of  its  greatest  public  service  contribu- 
tions There  are  few  programs  which  the 
American  Bar  Association  can  sponsor  which 
will  bring  it  and  the  legal  profession  gen- 
erally—more approbation  than  this  concrete 
work  on  specific  steps  to  substitute  law  for 
force  as  the  controlling  factor  In  the  fate  of 
humanity. 
Respectfully  submitted 

Charles  S  Rhyne.  Chairman,  Erwln  N 
Orlswold,  Joseph  Harrison,  William 
J  Jameson.  Philip  H  Lewis,  David  F 
Maxwell,  J  Wesley  McWilllams, 
Miriam  T  R(X)ney,  William  Reece 
Smith,  J  Cleo  Thompson,  William  S 
Thompson.  Lyman  M  Tondel,  Jr  ,  E. 
Blythe  Stason,  Robinson  Verrlll 

1  PRtXI-AMATION  or  ATKINS.  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
HR.ST  WORLD  CONFERENCE  ON  WORLD  PEACK 
THROUGH   LAW.  ATHENS,  GREECE,  Jl'LY   6.    1963 

This  Conference  of  members  of  the  legal 
profession  from  more  than  100  nations 
throughout  the  world,  being  well  aware  of 
and  deeply  concerned  with  the  fact  that  vio- 
lation of  the  rule  of  law  In  international  af- 
fairs by  nations  can  only  lead  to  disturbance 
(5f  the  peace  and  destruction  of  mankind 
through  nuclear  holocaust,  has  concluded 
and  hereby  proclaims  that  law  must  replace 
force  Internationally  as  the  controlling  factor 
in  the  fate  of  humanity. 

We  firmly  believe  that  a  world  ruled  by 
law  is  attainable  by  those  to  whom  this  proc- 
lamation is  addressed— the  3  billion  people 
who  Inhabit  the  earth. 

We  recognize  and  willingly  accept  our  spe- 
cial responsibility  as  professional  men  tech- 
nically trained  In  procedures  for  the  Just  and 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes,  to  create  and 
support  effective  and  equitable  means  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  transnational  dif- 
ferences between  men  and   nations. 

We  have  adopted  at  this  Conference  a 
global  work  program  for  developing  and 
strengthening  rules  of  International  law  and 
mternatlonal    legal    Institutions    and    procc- 
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dures,  and  we  solemnly  pledge  ourselvea  to 
carry  It  forward  with  dispatch,  enlisting  the 
Joint  efforts  and  resources  of  the  1  million 
members  of  the  legal  prof  easlon  of  all  nations. 
The  urgency  of  the  need  and  the  determined 
leadership  now  available  as  a  result  of  this 
Conference,  make  xis  confident  that  our  pro- 
gram of  research,  education,  and  action  will 
cause  the  force  of  law  to  replace  the  law  of 
force  In  the  world  community. 

We  call  on  the  people  of  all  nations 
throughout  the  world,  and  especially  their 
governments,  to  support  this  "Proclamation 
of  Athens"  to  the  end  that  the  program  here 
adopted  can  be  translated  from  idea  to  real- 
ity thereby  assuring  mankind  that  the  ever- 
accelerating  anns  race  and  the  threat  of 
annihilation  by  w^  may  be  ended  forever. 

n.  DBCXAKATION  OT  OEHKKAI.  PaiNCn>I.XS  FOX  A 
WOKU>   MXIIX   or   LAW,   AOOPTXO   BT   TBX    mST 

woKLD      corrrxxxMCX      on      woxlo      pbacb 
THaoncH  law.  athxkb,  okxxcx,  jttlt  s,  lees 

In  order  to  establish  an  effective  Interna- 
tional legal  system  under  the  rule  of  law 
which  precludes  resort  to  force,  we  declare 
that: 

( 1 )  All  States  and  persons  must  accept 
the  rule  of  law  in  the  world  oonununlty. 
In  international  matters,  Individual.  Jurid- 
ical persons,  states  and  International  orga- 
nizations must  all  be  subject  to  Interna- 
tional law,  deriving  rights  and  Incurring 
obligations  thereunder; 

(2)  The  rule  of  law  in  international  af- 
faire Is  based  upon  the  principle  of  equality 
before  the  law; 

(3)  International  law  and  legal  Institu- 
tions must  be  based  on  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  fairness,  Justice,  and  hunoan  dignity; 

(4)  International  law  and  legal  Institu- 
tions must  be  capable  of  expansion,  develc^- 
ment  or  change  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
changing  world  composed  of  nations  whose 
interdependence  is  ever  on  the  increase  and 
to  permit  progress  in  political,  social,  and 
economic  Justice  for  all  people; 

(5)  All  obligations  under  international 
law  must  be  fulfilled  and  all  rights  there- 
under must  be  exercised  in  good  faith; 

(6)  A  fundamental  principle  of  the  inter- 
national rule  of  law  is  that  of  the  right  of 
self-determination  of  the  people  of  the 
world,  as  proclaimed  In  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations; 

(7)  Each  individual  Is  entitled  to  effective 
legal  protection  of  fundamental  and  Inalien- 
able human  rights  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  religion,  or  belief; 

( 8 )  Those  who  are  subject  to  International 
law  must  resolve  their  international  dis- 
putes by  adjudication,  arbitration,  or  other 
peaceful  procedures; 

(9)  International  obligations.  Including 
decisions  of  international  tribtmals,  mtut 
be  enforced  by  appropriate  International 
conununlty  action; 

(10)  The  United  Nations  organization  Is 
the  world's  best  hope  for  international  peaoe 
under  the  rule  of  law  and  must  be  supported 
and  strengthened  by  all  possible  means,  and 
to  this  end  we  reaffirm  our  support  of  the 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

m.  LAWTERS'  GLOBAL  WOBK  PBOOBAIC  TO  *D- 
VANCX  A  WOBLD  EtTLX  OF  I^W,  ADOPTBD  ST 
THX  raST  WOKLO  COmrBKNCB  ON  WOBLD 
FKACB   THROUGH    LAW,    ATHBMB,   0«BBC>,    JTTLT 

a,  ises 

This  work  progranx  for  the  lawyers  of  the 
world  is  based  upon  the  ideas  expressed  and 
objectives  described  at  the  First  World  Con- 
ference on  World  Peace  Through  the  Rule  of 
Law.  held  in  Athens  from  June  30  to  July  0, 
1963.  It  Is  not  Intended  to  constitute.  In 
any  sense,  a  summary  of  the  papers  which 
were  presented  during  the  Conference  but 
rather  a  list  of  some  of  the  subjects  lawyers 
should  study  In  their  world  wide  Joint  and 
cooperative  efforts  to  strengthen  world  law 
rules  and  world  legal  Institutions.    While  by 


no  means  Intended  to  be  exhaustive  this  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  suggest  some  of  the 
many  steps  which  may  be  taken,  studied, 
or  supported  by  the  proposed  World  Peace 
Through  Ijaw  Center  and  by  lawyers  and 
JwLsts  throughout  the  world  to  help  achieve 
a  Just  and  enduring  peace  under  the  rule  of 
law.  The  order  in  which  the  items  appear 
below  has  no  significance  other  than  that 
they  were  discussed  In  this  order  at  the  Con- 
ference. 

We,  therefore,  refer  to  the  center  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  which  have  been  raised  at 
Athens  and  urge  the  executive  committee  of 
the  center  to  consider  them  and  establish 
priorities  having  regard  to  the  work  being 
done  by  other  international  and  national  or- 
ganizations, the  intention  being  to  support 
and  avoid  interference  with  such  organiza- 
tions. 

I.  With  respect  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  the  work  program  should  include 
studies  which  will : 

( 1 )  Encourage  states  to  refer  international 
disputes  for  adjudication  by  the  Interna- 
tional Covirt  of  Justice  or  other  international 
courts,  particularly  by  means  of  the  inclu- 
sion in  treaties  of  a  provision  that  disputes 
relating  to  their  interpretation  shall  be  de- 
cided by  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
or  such  other  appropriate  international 
tribunals  as  may  be  established. 

(3)  Encourage  the  respective  states  to  ac- 
cept the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  or,  if  such  Juris- 
diction has  been  accepted  with  reservations, 
to  withdraw  reservations  which  reserve  to 
the  respective  states  the  right  to  determine 
whether  a  matter  is  within  their  domestic 
Jurisdiction. 

(3)  Further  the  establishment  of  regional 
chambers  of  the  Court,  sitting  from  time  to 
time  at  locations  more  convenient  to  the 
litigant  states. 

(4)  Consider  the  question  of  rights  of  ap- 
peal from  decisions  of  regional  chambers  of 
the  Coiut  to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. 

(6)  Consider  the  modification  of  the 
Court's  present  composition  in  view  of  the 
changes  which  have  occiirred  in  the  world 
since  the  Court's  establishment. 

(6)  Consider  whether  the  various  states 
should  adhere  to  treaties  or  adopt  laws  under 
which  decisions  of  the  International  Cotirt 
of  Jiutlce,  and  other  International  coxu^, 
can  be  enforced  through  local  Judicial  pro- 
cedures. 

(7)  Consider  amendment  of  article  34  of 
the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  ot 
Jtutloe  to  permit  certain  international  or- 
ganizations to  have  direct  access  to  the  Court 
as  parties  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  states, 

(8)  Encoiirage  greater  use  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Itself,  particularly  through  requests 
for  advisory  opinions. 

n.  With  respect  to  regional  and  q>eclalized 
oovirts  the  work  program  should  include 
studies  on : 

(1)  The  feasibility  of  the  establishment 
of  regional  cotu-ts  for  the  principal  geo- 
graphical regions  of  the  world,  and  special- 
ized courts  with  Jurisdiction  over  specific 
subject  matter. 

(2)  Whether  there  should  be  a  right  of 
appeal  from  decisions  of  either  or  both  such 
court  systems  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

m.  With  respect  to  the  promotion  and 
protection  of  foreign  investments  the  work 
program  should  include  studies  on: 

(1)  The  establishment  by  Intergovern- 
mental action  of  institutional  facilities  for 
the  settlement  through  conciliation,  media- 
tion, and  voluntary  arbitration  of  interna- 
tional Investment  disputes  in  thoee  cases 
where  adjudication  is  not  yet  practicable  or 
desirable,  perhaps  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Bank  fcH*  Reconstruction  and 
Development. 


(2)  The  means  for  and  the  establishment 
of  effective  i»«cedures  for  the  impartial  reso- 
lution of  international  Investment  disputes, 

(3)  The  recognition  at  the  ^lecial  rights 
and  needs  of  the  developing  nations. 

(4)  The  use  of  multilateral  treaties  tor 
the  clarification  oi  rights  and  obligations 
with  respect  to  foreign  Investments. 

(5)  The  elimination  of  double  taxation, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  due 
process  of  law  in  all  matters,  Including  those 
with  respect  to  taxation. 

(6)  The  repeal  of  laws  that  discriminate 
against  foreign  investors. 

(7)  The  problems  involved  in  expropri- 
ation or  nationalization  and  the  provision  of 
prompt,  adequate,  and  effective  compensa- 
tion vrith  due  consideration  of  the  varied 
interests  involved. 

(8)  The  work  of  the  International  Law 
Commission  in  this  area. 

(9)  The  principle  that  international  In- 
vestors should  be  independent  of  interna- 
tional politics. 

(10)  A  model  international  investment 
code. 

(11)  Creation  of  domestic  foreign  Invest- 
ment conunittees,  composed  at  least  in  part 
of  lawyers,  to  make  reccxnmendatlons  and 
take  action  in  this  field. 

IV.  (a)  With  respect  to  the  development 
of  international  trade  and  international 
economic  associations  the  work  program 
should  include  studies  to : 

(1)  Stimulate  and  encourage  greater  co- 
operation on  trade  and  economic  matters 
among  the  more  newly  developing  nations. 

(2)  Ctirrent  legal  obstacles  to  the  expan- 
sion of  International  trade,  and  reconuneu- 
dations  for  their  removal. 

(3)  Support  organizations  working  on  the 
unification  of  private  International  law, 
especially,  but  not  exclusively,  in  the  areas 
of  arbitral  awards,  arbitral  procediu-e,  con- 
tracts, international  Judicial  cooperation, 
recognition  and  enforcement  of  foreign 
Judgments,  and  sales. 

(4)  Support  the  establishment  and  ex- 
pansion of  coounon  markets  whenever  ap- 
propriate. 

(5)  Develop  International  law  codes  In  the 
areas  of  law  that  relate  to  international 
business. 

TV.  (b)  With  respect  to  the  international 
protection  of  industrial  property,  the  work 
program  should  Include  studies  to: 

(1)  Encourage  states  which  have  not  ad- 
hered to  the  Paris  Convention  for  the  In- 
ternational Protection  of  Indtistrial  Prop- 
erty of  liiarch  20,  1883  (as  sevlsed  to  date)  to 
Join  with  the  80  states  which  are  now  signa- 
tories. 

(2)  Develop  uniform  laws  in  the  field  of 
industrial  property. 

(3)  Support  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem of  central  examination  for  novelty  of 
inventions  to  encoiu-age  Investment  and 
promote  international  licensing  of  patents. 

(4)  Support  the  creation  of  a  central  noti- 
fication and  search  office  to  identify  com- 
pany names  and  tradenutrks  as  well  as  com- 
mon denominations. 

( 6 )  Encovuage  governments  to  promote  in  - 
temational  cooperative  efforts  in  the  indus- 
trial property  field  in  (»tler  to  remove  ob- 
stacles to  international  trade. 

(6)  Develop  a  uniform  law  for  the  protec- 
tion of  know-how  in  order  to  encourage  com- 
munication of  technical  knowledge  and 
manufacturing  secrets  an  an  international 
basis  and  particularly  to  newly  developing 
countries. 

V.  With  respect  to  arbitration,  concilia- 
tion, and  related  means  of  resolving  inter- 
national disputes  the  wcM-k  program  ahould 
include  studies  to: 

(1)  Promote  through  research  and  study 
the  use  of  nonjudicial  means  of  settling  dis- 
putes (advisory  opinions,  conciliation,  con- 
ferences, good  ofllcea,  mediation,  arbitra- 
tion, etc.),  whenever  their  use  seems  appro- 
priate. 
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(2)  Enoourice  th«  \1M  of  th«  Permanent 
court  of  Arbitration  ertLUd  by  th«  H««u« 
Conferoic*  of  IMt.  ».„.„♦  ^ 

(S)  VMrthOT  Vba  pnpoMd  MtablUhinent  of 
continental  lnt«n»tloii»l  »rtUtr»Uon  tribu- 
nal compoeed  of  mm  ot  tiigb  repute. 

(4)  Support  the  prtndple  tHet  t%\z  and 
effectlT.  irbltpml  etoOMe  abouUl  be  toiertwl 
m  all  treetlee  that  do  not  accept  the  compul- 
sory JuriKUction  of  the  International  Court 
of  Jujtlce  or  Ite  equlTaXent. 

(5)  Encourage  the  reporUng  of  public  and 
private  arbitral  declelone  effecUvely  and  uni- 
versally, and  effectlre  enforcement  meaeuree 
wltn  reepect  thereto. 

(6)  Kncourage  the  etudy  and  poealble  uae 
of  the  model  ruHe  on  arbitral  procedure 
adopted  by  the  IfxUted  Hatlona  International 
Law  CommlBBlon. 

VI  With  reapect  to  disarmament  and 
peacekeeping  the  work  program  should  In- 
clude studies  to: 

(1)  Educate  Uwyere  themselves.  cTcry- 
irhere.  and  govemment  officials  of  their  re- 
specUve  state*,  concerning  the  complei  prob- 
lems InTolred  In  eatabllahlng  an  effective  dis- 
armament program. 

(3)  Eatabliah  committees  to  draft  a  com- 
prehenslTe  dlaarmament  treaty  for  submU- 
■ton  to  the  Tartooi  aUtee  for  adoption 

(3)  study  the  nature,  acope.  and  functions 
of  an  international  diaarmament  agency 

(4)  Consider  and  recommend  appropriate 
peaee-keeptng  machinery  which  would  take 
effect  dwlng  the  prooeea  of  disarmament,  to 
prtTtect  dlsarmlnff  atates  from  attack. 

Tn  With  reapect  to  outer  space  and  space 
communication  the  work  program  should 
include  Btudlea  to: 

(1)  Encourage  aUtea  to  support  the  fol- 
lowing prlnclplea  adopted  by  the  United 
Ifattons  General  Aaaembly. 

(a)  rntematlooal  law.  Including  the 
Charter  of  the  TTntted  Nations,  appUee  to 
outer  space  and  ctfaaUal  bodies,  and 

(b)  Outer  apaoe  and  celestial  bodies  are 
free  for  exploration  and  use  by  all  sUtes.  In 
conformity  with  International  law.  and  are 
not  subject  to  naUonal  appropriation. 

(a )  Clarify  the  legal  problems  arising  from 
ths  exploration  and  uae  of  outer  space.  In- 
cluding Uablllty  for  space  vehicle  accldenU. 
responsibility  of  states  with  regard  to  aasUt- 
■Ace  to  and  return  of  astronauU  and  space 
vehicles,  and  space  commimlcaUons. 

(3)  Assist  In  tha  Isunedlate  orderly  In- 
auguration of  a  i^obal  system  of  communica- 
tions by  saUlUta  which  wUl  meet  the  present 
needs  of  sUtaa  and  wUl  provide  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  planned  expansion  of  the  services 
to  aU  sUtes.  without  now  burdening  thoee 
states  having  no  Immediate  demand  Justify- 
ing their  Joining  the  aystem  at  this  Ume. 

VIII  With  reapect  to  the  United  NaUona 
and  regional  poUtlcal  organiaatlons  as 
sourcee  of  law  rulea  and  legal  insUtutlons 
the  work  program  ahaU  include  studies  to: 

( 1 )  Clarify  tha  roia  of  Uw  and  legal  InsU- 
tutlons in  the  U»ltad  Nationa  and  their  rela- 
Uonahlp  to  political  factors  such  as  the  veto. 

(2)  To  improre  tha  climate  or  prof eeaional 
attitude  tov-ard  the  United  Matlons  with  a 
view  to  attracting  to  It  more  general  support 
and  cooperation  tnm  practicing  lawyers  and 
Judges  thnmglwat  the  world. 

(3)  Encouraga  more  rapid  codification 
and  developaaant  ot  International  law  by 
various  organa  of  tha  United  Nations. 

(4)  Support.  In  particular,  an  increase  In 
the  work  of  tha  IntemaUonal  Law  Commis- 
sion by  lengthantng  lU  seeelons  and  equip- 
ping It  with  addlUonal  staff  able  to  prepare 
preliminary  dnOta  with  supporting  docu- 
mentation and  commentaries. 

(5)  Support  the  use  of  regional  poUtlcal 
organizations  for  developing  new  rules  of  In- 
lernattonal  law  and  legal  institutions  needed 
to  deal  with  regional  problems,  on  occasion, 
or  where  approprUte.  with  other  problems 
for  whl<*  United  Nations  action  would  not 
be  appropriate  or  feasible. 


(6)  Bring  to  the  attention  of  the  lawyers 
of  the  world  the  new  rules  of  law  and  legal 
InstltuUons  being  developed  by  the  United 
NaUons,  lU  specialized  agencies  and  regional 
organisations,  ss  an  example  of  the  dyna- 
mism and  constant  development  of  the  in- 
ternational legal  system 

(7)  Encourage  and  support  a  thorougn 
historical  study  and  analysU  of  the  utlllia- 
tlon  of  the  various  articles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter 

IX  With  respect  to  international  coopera- 
tion on  legal  education  and  research  the 
work  program  shall  Include  studies  to 

(1)  Encourage  law  schools  and  bar  exam- 
iners to  require  from  all  law  students  a 
background  in  international  law 

(3)  Encourage  and  support  comparative 
studies  throughout  the  world  of  the  quality 
and  ertent  of  International  law  training, 
and  prepare  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments 

(S)  Encourage  expanded  programs  for  ex- 
changes of  lawyers,  law  profe«ors.  law 
students,  and  law  books  and  materials 

(4)  Encourage  and  support  the  creation 
of  sn  International  Research  Center  In  order 
to  proceed  with  the  numerous  research 
projecu  which  the  Conference  has  approved 

(5)  Encourage  and  support  the  creation  In 
the  various  countries  of  international  law 
research  centers. 

X  With  respect  to  International  uninca- 
tlon  of  private  law  the  work  program  shall 
Include  studies  to 

(l)  Encourage  and  support  the  wortn- 
whlle  work  of  existing  organlaatlons  and  In- 
sUtutlons. including  the  United  Nations. 
Uiat  are  acUve  In  this  field 

(3)  Encourage  and  support  studies  de- 
signed to  select  areas  of  law  most  sulUble 
for  unification,  especially  where  there  are 
common  principles,  and  In  particular  In 
fields  of  oommercUl  law.  to  unify  the  law 
In  such  areas,  and  to  develop  means  of  avoid- 
ing divergence  of  InterpretaUon  of  uniform 

Iawb 

(3)  Encourage  and  support  studlee  of  the 
difficulties  and  obstacles  In  the  way  of  mak- 
ing certain  branchee  of  law  uniform  and  m*1l 
means  of  avoiding  or  removing  them  where 
unlficaUon  seenw  wise 

(4)  Encourage  and  support  studies  of  the 
needs  of  the  more  recently  developing  coun- 
tries insofar  as  they  relate  to  poeslbllltles  of 
unlficaUon. 

(6)  Encourage  the  appolnment  of  perma- 
nent naUonal  committees  of  lawyers  to 
study  problems  of  uiilflcation  and  make  ap- 
propriate    recotnmcndaUons      with     respect 

thereto. 

(6)  Consider  the  estabUahment  ot  a  per- 
manent top  level  international  consulUtlve 
committee  for  the  selection  of  law  subjects 
suitable  for  unification. 

(7)  Develop  t>etter  and  broader  means.  In- 
cluding regular  liiformaUon  bulletins.  f(.>r 
informing  the  lawyers  and  Jurl.sU  of  all 
countries  concerning  efforts  being  made  for 
unlficaUon  of  laws 

XI  With  respect  U)  organi/.lng  lawyers  in- 
ternaUonally  for  effective  cooperative  action 
the  work  program  shall: 

(1)  Establish  a  permanent  World  Peace 
Through  Law  Center  to  fvirther  the  objec- 
tives of  the  conference  In  the  fields  of  re- 
search. educaUon.  and  acUon.  Such  pro- 
gram should  Include  determlnaUon  of 
methods  of  financing,  adaption  uf  a  charter 
and  bylaws,  selection  of  a  headquarter*,  em- 
ployment of  necessary  personnel,  and  formu- 
lation of  policies  and  pnjgrams. 

(2)  Establish  regional  World  Peace 
Through  Law  Centers  In  the  major  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  world. 

(3)  Foster  the  creation  of  naUonal  bar 
aasoclaUon*  in  every  country  and  work  to 
aid  and  strengthen  those  naUonal  bar  asso- 
ciations not  presenUy  acUve  and  strong 

(4)  Urge  national  bar  associations  to 
establish  committees  on  world  peace  through 
law. 


(5)  Encourage  religious  organlaatlons  of 
all  falUi*  to  express  to  their  followers  the 
concept  of  world  peace  through  the  rule  of 

IftW 

(8)  Organise  periodic  regional  conferences 
on  world  peace  through  law. 

(7)  Promote  a  program  of  technical 
assistance  In  the  field  of  law,  by  exchanging 
Uwyers  between  developed  and  developing 
countrteo  for  education  and  training,  ex- 
changing law  books,  and  furnishing  financial 
assistance. 

XII  With  respect  to  the  problems  of  stat- 
ing the  general  principles  of  International 
law  the  work  program  shall  Include  studies 
which: 

(1)  Support  research  efforts  to  determine 
the  general  prlnclplea  of  law  recognized  by 
the  community  of  nations  as  well  as  general 
prlnclplea  of  InternaUonal  Uw. 

(2)  Encourage  studleo  and  research  In 
support  of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
with  respect  to  the  prlnclplse  of  Interna- 
tional law  concerning  friendly  relaUons  and 
cooperation  among  SUtes.  as  recommended 
by  ResoluUon  1815  (XVU>  of  the  General 
A.s.sembly  of  the  United  Nations  of  Decem- 
ber 18.  1962. 


1963 
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RKSOLcnoNS     caaATmo     the     woato     pxacs 

THaOL'OH  LAW  CXNT«a.  ADOPTXD  BT  TH«  rWST 
WOELD  COHTDXMCB  OK  WOEUB  PKACX 
THEOtniH  LAW.  ATHXN8.  GaXXCX.  JULT  S.   1»SS 

This  world  conference  convened  at  Athens, 
flreece,  on  July  1.  19«S.  In  which  delegates 
and  observers  from  more  than  100  nations 
participated. 

ResoUrs 

I  To  adopt  the  Proclamation  of  Athena, 
the  DeclaraUon  of  General  Principles,  and 
the  work  program  in  the  form  atUched  to 
these  resolutions: 

II  To  participate  vigorously  in  the  work 
program  adopted  by  this  conference  so  as  to 
achieve  worldwide  acceptance  and  appUca- 
Uon  of  the  rule  of  law  In  International  rela- 
tions, and  to  that  end 

III  To  encourage  the  formation  and  activ- 
ity of  national  committees  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law  within  associations  of  lawyers 
and  Jurists 

In  order  to  implement  the  foregoing  reso- 
lutions, and  recognizing  the  need  for  Imme- 
diate and  speclflc  action,  this  conference 
further 

Resolies 

IV.  (1)  The  World  Peace  Through  Law 
Center  Is  hereby  created  to  unite  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  of  the  world  for 
the  purpoee  of  furthering  world  peace 
through  law. 

(2)  The  present  executive  committee  of 
thU  conference  under  the  continuing  chair- 
manship of  the  conference  general  chair- 
man shaU  prepare  and  adopt,  the  charter. 
and  bylaws,  designate  the  first  governing 
board,  select  the  headquarters,  the  country 
of  incorporation,  employ  the  Initial  person- 
nel, and  take  any  and  all  necessary  acUon  to 
accomplish  the  purposes,  objectives,  and  res- 
olutions of  thU  conference 

(3 1  The  charter  shall  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to.  the  following 

(a)  All  members  of  the  legal  profession 
and  .specially  Invited  guests  piutlclpatlng  In 
this  conference  shall  be  charter  members 
upon  theU  written  acceptance  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  charter  and  bylaws.  Ap- 
propriate and  additional  memberships,  and 
dues  shall  be  determined  by  the  executive 
cununlllee 

(b)  The  center  shall  establish  a  clearing- 
house and  InformaUon  center  relative  to  the 
activities  of  the  legal  profession  of  aU  na- 
tions concerning  the  progress,  ways,  meana. 
and  implementation  of  world  jjeace 
through   law 

(c)  Without  dupllcaUng  the  work  of  other 
international  or  naUonal  organlzaUons.  the 
renter  may  engage  In  research,  conferences-— 
international,  regional  or  national— and 
other    constructive    activities    in    all    phi 


of  InternaUonal  law  and  especially  the  rule 
of  law  in  international  affairs,  together  with 
available  Institutions  and  procedtirea  for  tha 
settlement  of  Lntematlonal  diaputea. 

I  d )  The  center  shall  cooperate  with  exlst- 
iiig  organizations  of  the  legal  profeealon,  law 
sch(X)ls.  legal  centers,  the  Judiciary,  and 
other  established  organizations  engaged  In 
the  Improvement,  research  and  study  of  In- 
ternational   law    and    legal    insUtutlona. 

le)  It  shall  encourage  the  teaching  and 
study  of  international  law;  recommend  and 
assist  exchanges  of  students,  scholars.  Ju- 
rists, and  other  leaders  of  the  legal  profea- 
Flon.  especially  with  the  newly  Independent 
and  emerging  nations. 

(f)  Disseminate  the  results  of  such  inter- 
national studies  and  research  through  ap- 
propriate means  and  publications  to  Its 
members,  cooperating  organizations  and  all 
governments. 

(4i  The  center  shall  limit  its  efforts  and 
obJecUves  to  the  Improvement  and  uae  of 
international  law  and  international  legal  in- 
stitutions to  the  end  that  International  dis- 
putes shall  be  prevented  and  settled  through 
judicial  or  legal  proceesee. 

V.  That  the  lawyers  here  assembled  ap- 
prove the  establishment  of  "World  Law  Day," 
and  declare  their  support  of  it. 

VI.  That  the  lawyers  here  assembled  ap- 
prove a  "World  Rule  of  Law  Year"  during 
which  the  lawyers  of  the  world  will  make  a 
concentrated  effort  to  advance  the  rtile  of 
law  in  InternaUonal  affairs  thro\igh  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  research,  education, 
and  cooperative  action,  utilizing  existing 
national  and  international  institutions  and 
organization,  and  estabUshing  such  new  In- 
stitutions and  organizations  as  may  be  desir- 
able for  the  fulfillment  of  the  objectives  and 
purposes  of  the  world  peace  through  law 
program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  among 
its  many  accomplishments,  the  confer- 
ence agreed  to  establish  a  new  organiza- 
tion entitled  "The  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Center"  as  the  nerve  center  of  the 
legal  community  of  the  world  to  co- 
ordinate research  and  teaching  In  Inter- 
national law.  issue  publications,  and 
encourage  the  exchange  of  students, 
scholars,  and  judges. 

There  is  a  group  on  Capitol  Hill,  called 
Members  of  Congress  for  World  Peace 
Through  Rule  of  Law,  which  holds 
luncheons  periodically  and  endeavors  to 
incdlcate  these  very  ideas.  The  group 
was'  much  inspired  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClarkI,  ahd  Repre- 
sentative Fulton  of  Pennsylvania,  Rep- 
resentative Praser  of  Minnesota.  Sena- 
tor Church  and  I  are  members  of  Its 
steering  committee. 

I  believe  that  our  generation  and  fu- 
ture generations  will  hold  in  reverence 
all  who  have  anything  to  do  with  de- 
veloping the  world  rule  of  law,  to  re- 
place what  man  has  known  since  time 
immemorial  as  the  world  rule  of  force. 

I  hof>e  very  much  that,  with  the  knowl- 
edge which  inspired  us  to  advance  upon 
this  subject,  our  country,  with  its  vision 
and  its  dynemiism  and  pioneering  spirit, 
may  take  its  part  in  building  a  structure 
of  law  which  will  maintain  peace  for  all 
mankind,  at  long  last,  after  so  many 
centuries  of  suffering  and  danger. 


FAITH  IN  THE  SXJRGEON  GENERAL 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Reader's  Digest  calls  it  a  "storm 
brewing";  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "a 
loaded  shotgun."    Tou  can  choose  your 


metaphor  but  the  substance  of  their  con- 
cern is  Identical:  the  pending  report  of 
the  Surgeon  General's  CMnmittee  on 
Smoking  and  its  Impact  on  the  health 
and  economy  of  the  Nation. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's committee  have  been  the  object 
of  dark  rumor  and  turgid  speculation 
ever  since  the  day,  June  7,  1962,  that 
the  Surgeon  General  announced  his  in- 
tention to  form  a  committee  to  end  all 
committees  on  the  medical  aspects  of 
smoking.  Critics  charged,  without  foun- 
dation, that  the  committee  was  packed 
with  scientists  secretly  sympathetic  to 
the  tobacco  industry.  It  was  rumored 
that  the  committee  was  simply  another 
device  by  the  agencies  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  Nation's  health  to 
add  to  the  already  interminable  delays 
in  coming  to  grips  with  the  evidence 
incriminating  smoking.  Others  sus- 
pected that  the  committee  would  be  more 
sensitive  to  the  stock  market  than  to 
the  medical  evidence. 

Perhaps  such  rumor  and  suspicion  was 
natural  in  an  area  in  which  the  economic 
stakes  are  so  high  and  the  past  perform- 
ance of  the  affected  industry,  so  repre- 
hensible. 

Fortunately,  both  Reader's  Digest  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  have  now  pro- 
duced perceptive  and  enlightening  arti- 
cles placing  the  committee's  deliberations 
in  an  objective  perspective. 

Thus,  Lois  Mattox  Miller  and  Tom 
Monahan  in  the  Reader's  Digest  observe : 

Moat  medical  men  accept  [the  delayed  pub- 
lication of  the  committee's  report]  as  an 
encouraging  sign  that  the  conunlttee  is  work- 
ing hard,  digging  deep,  avoiding  hasty  Judg- 
ments. 

And  the  Journal  concludes : 

Most  scientists  look  for  a  strong,  clear 
statement. 

Today,  we  have  fresh  evidence  of  the 
good  faith  and  the  determination  of  the 
Surgeon  General  to  deliver  a  definitive, 
unbiased  analysis  of  the  case  against 
smoking:  The  Surgeon  General  has  just 
announced  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Eugene  H.  Guthrie  as  staff  director  of 
the  committee. 

Dr.  Guthrie  will  take  leave  from  his 
position  as  Chief  of  the  Services  Divi- 
sion of  Chronic  Diseases,  a  post  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  director  of  one  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Dr. 
Guthrie,  both  by  training  and  disposi- 
tion, is  admirably  suited  to  the  task  of 
administering  the  study.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  report  will  be  concluded 
expeditiously  under  his  supervision. 

Again,  both  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  the  Reader's  Digest  articles  note 
two  facts  of  great  significance:  First. 
evidence,  not  only  statistical  but  patho- 
logical, implicating  cigarettes  in  a  wide 
variety  of  diseases,  is  accumulating  at  an 
accelerating  pace,  and,  second,  the  pub- 
lic endorsement  of  this  evidence  by 
medical  bodies  is  rapidly  approaching 
unanimity.  In  15  States,  medical  socie- 
ties have  now  adopted  an  official  posi- 
tion condemning  smoking  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  governing 
body  of  the  AMA  will  be  disposed  to  en- 
dorse the  report  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's committee. 


In  short.  Mr.  President,  I  have  great 
faith  in  the  Surgeon  General  and  in  his 
committee  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
committee's  forthcoming  report  will 
herald  the  development  of  a  national 
program  responsive  to  the  evidence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
August  8,  entitled  "A  Loaded  Shotgun," 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Aug.  8,  1963) 
A  Loaded  Shotgun:  CiCAaim:  Makers 
Pear  Double -Barreled  Blast  on  the 
Health  Issue — Surgeon  Geweral's  GROtjp, 
AMA  Mat  Link  Smoking  to  Cancer, 
Heart  Diseases — But  How  Strong  Is  the 
Case? 

(By  Herbert  G.  Lawson) 
New  York. — The  tobacco  Industry  today  Is 
looking  Into  the  business  end  of  a  loaded, 
double-barreled   shotgun,   wondering  not  so 
much  If  it  will  go  off  as  when. 

Already  hurt  by  a  number  of  research 
studies  Unking  smoking  with  cancer  and 
other  diseases,  cigarette  producers  are  braced 
for  two  additional,  probably  highly  dam- 
aging blasts.  First  wlU  oome  a  report  of 
findings  by  a  special  committee  of  scientists 
working  under  the  U.S.  Sttrgeon  General: 
appointed  to  clarify  the  cigarette  and  health 
controversy,  this  committee  wUl  be  heard 
from  by  the  year's  end.  Then  the  American 
Medical  Association  will  almost  surely  take 
a  stand  on  cigarettes  once  the  Government- 
sponsored  report  Is  Issued;  most  observers 
look  for  the  AMA  to  act  at  its  annual  meeting 
next  summer. 

No  one  knows  for  sure,  of  course,  that 
these  two  pending  events  will  result  In  an 
all-out  indictment  of  cigarette  smoking.  It's 
possible,  for  Instance,  that  the  Government- 
sponsored  report  wiU  emphasize  the  lack  of 
conclusive  evidence  rather  than  the  implica- 
tions of  the  circumstantial  evidence  avail- 
able.    The  AMA  could  do  the  same  thing. 

However,  most  authorities  agree  that  the 
ever-stronger  case  against  cigarettes  makes  it 
far  more  likely  that  the  Surgeon  General's 
group  will  declare  that  cigarettes  are  a  prob- 
able cause  of  lung  cancer  and  otbn-  lung 
disease  and  that  they  contribute  to  heart 
disease  and  higher  mortality  rates  in  gen- 
eral. If  so,  these  authorities  add,  the  AMA 
undoubtedly  would  take  a  strong  antlsmok- 
Ing  stand  for  the  first  time. 

CONSUMPTION     ALRXADT    OIT 

For  the  62  million  Americans  who  smoke 
cigarettes,  these  twin  moves  would  be  a  nasty 
shock.  As  a  letuilng  scientist  with  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  puts  it,  "When  the 
Government  and  the  AMA  both  go  on  rec- 
ord on  the  dangers  of  smoking  cigarettes,  the 
public  should  no  longer  be  confused."  Even 
without  the  reports,  U.S.  cigarette  consump- 
tion per  capita  dropped  by  27  cigarettes  last 
year  to  3,958,  or  Just  under  198  pack  for  every 
person  over  15  years  of  age.  This  reversed 
the  trend  of  the  previous  6  years  In  which 
per  capita  consumption  rose  an  average  106 
cigarettes  a  year. 

The  economic  effects  of  a  troubled  tobacco 
industry  would  be  considerable.  The  live- 
lihoods of  more  than  3.5  million  workers  In 
the  United  States  are  dependent  at  least  to 
some  extent  on  the  Industry.  And  consider 
these  figures  for  1992:  The  crop  value  of 
tobacco  produced  in  this  country  was  over 
$1.3  billion;  total  ezpendlturee  by  consum- 
ers for  tobacco  products  came  to  more  than 
$7.8  billion;  and  Federal,  State,  and  munici- 
pal excise  taxes  on  tobacco  jrielded  over  $3  2 
bUlion. 

The  Govemment-Bponaored  Committee, 
compoaed  of  10  leading  university  scientists 
and  Surgeon  General   Luther   Terry  aa   Its 
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CtMlnaaii.  !•  tlci^tllppcd    about   Its 
But  ttat*  h«Y«  b««n  hints  of  ttUsss 


to 

For  ooa  Uiluc  Dr.  Terry  bAJ  announced 
that  a  Mcond  CaiBinttt«e  will  b«  formed  after 
th«  first  rvrnimltlftt  rvports.  The  second 
Committee,  ■iiiiiwilit  to  Dr.  Terry,  will  oon- 
atdar  iw  iiiiimMMliHniia  (or  action.  One 
tobaooo  «zac\xttv«  aota*  ruefully  that  "pr*- 
•tunatoly  tb*  SwsMn  General  wouldn't  have 
anticipated  Um  aMd  (or  a  second  Committee 
If  he  didn't  think  the  first  would  come  up 
with  a  report  d— cilblng  aome  resiaons  for 
action." 

KDUOkTKD   GUESSES 

Sclentlata  wlM  have  presented  research 
d&ta  to  the  ooaunmse  have  educated  cueases 
aa  to  the  oonotaalasui  of  the  report  Slg- 
ntHcantly.  •▼•d  tha«s  adentlata  who  believe 
no  daftnlt*  link  tea  been  proven  between 
dcareites  and  dlasaaes  auch  aa  lung  cancer 
are  convinced  thAt  the  report  wiu  be  un- 
favorable to  tb«  dsarette  Industry 

"We  don't  tblak  there  U  any  poaalbUlty 
that  the  cmmmltt—  will  completely  vindicate 
clgarettaa,"  daeUns  one  scientist  aaanciated 
with  the  tobacco  Industry  point  of  view.  At 
beat,  ha  says,  "va  hope  the  ooounlttee  will 
lasus  a  balanoMl  report  polntln|[  to  some  of 
the  uncartaintlM  and  the  Inconcluslveneaa 
of  much  at  Um  avldsnos." 

A  report  of  thla  n»ture  la  not  out  of  the 
qusatlon.  Aocordlnf  to  sclentlau  cloae  to 
the  commltt— .  tb«  Surfeon  General  Is  preaa- 
loc  hard  for  a  MW'tTr"'"  conclusion,  with 
no  dissenting  minority  views.  "To  get  a  lot 
ot  people  to  agr**  to  anything,  you  have  to 
avoid  eztreoMa,"  oim  rsaearcher  asserts.  An- 
other sctantlat.  who  baa  strong  antlclgarette 
views,  predicts  "a  long,  detailed  report  that 
sotnewhat  obscuras  th«  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee comes  to  the  same  conclusion  I've 
COOM  to." 

But  moat  adantlats  look  for  a  strong,  clear 
statement.  "X  would  be  flabbergasted  If.  In 
the  face  of  what  UMy^re  heard,  the  commit- 
tee members  oobm  out  with  anything  but  a 
strong  report  sgatnst  smoking."  declarea  one 
scientist  who  peraonally  presented  his  re- 
search data  to  Um  eonuulttee.  "No  one  on 
the  ^rrnim'ttTT  quaaUoned  any  of  my  And- 
Ings:  tbare  waa  no  akaptidan."  Adds  an- 
other selsntlat:  "Tba  bulk  of  the  research 
points  to  tha  liangari  of  smoking.  Com- 
mittae  mamban  would  be  risking  their  pro- 
fiMlnsial  rsputattona  U  they  didn't  endorse 
the  majority  vlav  of  the  researchers." 

Wtaatarer  stand  tba  committee  takes, 
n»lt*'iT  slda  In  tba  controversy  will  be  able 
to  charge  that  tha  eommlttee  waa  loaded  In 
favor  of  one  (action  or  the  other.  The  to- 
bacco Industry  and  the  antlclgarette  groups 
eaeh  had  the  power  to  blackball  any  nomi- 
nee to  the  ccmmtttaa.  Thus,  the  final  mem- 
bership waa  aceaptabia  to  both  sides. 

TMB  imtuaiaT's  poamoN 
The  tobaooo  Induatry  and  a  minority  of 
researchers  In  tba  flald  do  not  agree  that 
the  evidence  againat  cigarettes  Is  so  one  sided. 
The  Industry's  vlaw  Is  that  the  acknowledged 
statlsUcal  ralatlonahlp  between  cigarette 
nmoklng  and  hlgbar  death  rates  from  many 
diseases — principally  heart  disease  and  lung 
cancer — may  ba  ootnclrtental;  that  is.  It  does 
not  prove  that  smoking  causes  the  higher 
death  rata.  Tlia  Industry  has  pointed  out 
repeatedly  that  no  raaaarcher  has  been  abia 
to  produce  lung  cancer  In  snimals  with 
clgajretta  Tinka 

Tha  erldanea  ImpUeatlng  dgarrttes  Ls  large- 
ly of  two  klnda,  paShok>gleal  and  statistical. 
Mora  than  hatf  a  doasn  statistical  studies 
In  tba  United  aiataa,  rimmm^m.  and  Oreat  Brit- 
ain over  the  paak  daaada  aU  have  oome  to 
Che  same  oonetaitons:  Begular  dgarette 
smokers  have  an  tnoraaaad  rlak  of  dying  from 
lung  cancer,  coronary  artery  disease  and  a 
wide  ngiga  of  nthsr  aUmanta  than  do  non- 
cigarette  wnokera.  Pipe  and  cl«ar  smokers, 
who  generally  «o  not  Inhale,   have  only  a 


slightly  higher  mortality  rate  than  non- 
smokers. 

One  statistician  estimated  tliat  the  studies. 
If  extrapolated  to  the  general  population. 
mean  that  In  the  United  States  each  year 
about  250,000  smokers  die  whose  lives  would 
be  longer  If  they  did  not  Knoke.  Over  half  of 
these  deaths  are  linked  to  heart  disease, 
while  lung  cancer  accounts  for  only  about 
13.5  percent.  However,  lung  c&iicar  Ls  rare 
among  nonsmukers  while  heart  disease  Ls 
not  Some  scientists  contend  that  80  per- 
cent to  90  percent  of  the  40.000  annual  deaths 
In  the  United  States  from  lung  cancer  might 
be  avoided  If  everyone  stopped  smoking 

Pathologists  have  found  that  mlcruecoplc 
examination  of  lung  tissue  and  blood  vessels 
In  the  lungs  shows  evidence  of  damage  that 
correlates   closely   with  smoking   habits 

No  scientist  claims  that  all  the  bits  to  the 
smoking  puszle  have  been  fitted  together. 
But.  Increasingly,  researchers  and  doctors 
have  been  concluding  that  smoking  Is  a 
health  hazard  and  more  and  more  agencies 
and  medical  groups  have  been  condemning 
the  practice. 

The  California  Board  of  Public  Health  re- 
view of  research  on  tha  effects  of  smoking 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  found  that  cigarettes 
have  'such  a  profoundly  harmful  effect  on 
health  that  they  should  be  abandoned.  '  The 
American  Heart  Association  In  early  June 
stiffened  Its  opposition  to  clRarett^s  as  a  con- 
tributory factor  In  heart  disease  For  the 
first  time  It  urged  educational  campaigns  to 
discourage  smoking,  particularly  among  teen- 
agers and  those  adults  with  a  high  risk  of 
coronary  disease. 

CROUPS  wrrH  sncmAB  WAaMtMoa 
Other  groups  which  have  Issued  similar 
warnings  of  a  probable  relationship  between 
smoking  and  lung  and  heart  diseases  Include 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  the  American 
Public  Health  Association.  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association,  the  American  College  of 
Chest  Physicians,  a  1960  study  group  of  the 
United  Nations  World  Health  Organization, 
the  Canadian  liedlcal  Association,  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  In  Great  Britain,  the 
Research  Council  of  Sweden  and  the  Health 
Council  of  Holland. 

With  this  list  lengthening  steadily,  pres- 
KMTV  grows  on  the  AMA  to  take  a  stand. 
Already  almost  ons-thlrd  of  the  delegates  In 
Its  governing  body  come  from  State  medical 
societies  on  record  against  clgarettea.  The 
chairman  of  the  AMA  trustees,  Dr.  Percy 
Hopkins,  said  recently  he  believes  there  Is  a 
causal  relationship  between  smoking  and 
disease.  Says  one  AMA  staff  member:  "I 
don't  think  the  people  in  the  AMA  who  are 
dragging  their  feet  can  do  so  much  longer." 


TRUTH  IN  PACKAGING 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr  President,  a 
discomforting  question  Ls  posed  by  Wall 
Street  Attorney  William  P.  Zabel,  in  an 
incisive  and  carefully  documented  arti- 
cle in  this  month's  Harper's: 

Is  there  any  real  doubt  that  the  .American 
housewife  buying  soapflakee  or  rice  or  salt 
Is  entitled  to  the  same  protection  against 
deceptive  packaging  as  our  laws  give  her 
husband  when  he  buys  his  whisky? 

Of  course  not,  concludes  Mr.  Zabel. 
and  the  catalog  of  consumer  snares 
and  pitfalls  which  he  imfolds  cannot  fall 
to  WHivlnce  even  his  most  hardened 
reader  that  [mckaging  and  labeling  de- 
linquency must  be  curtailed — in  the  in- 
terests of  the  consumer's  pocketbook 

Mr.  Zabel  chronicled  the  misfortunes 
of  five  housewives  who  participated  In  a 
test  conducted  by  the  California  Office  of 
Consumer  Coun.sel.  in  which  the  hapless 


subjects,  each  with  the  benefit  of  college 
training,  were  turned  loose  in  an  average 
supermarket  with  money  and  directions 
to  buy  14  staple  foods  simply  upon  the 
basis  of  the  greatest  quantity  for  the 
lowest  price. 

Despite  the  fact  that  these  test  shop- 
pers hovered  over  their  purchases  with 
far  more  care  and  precision  than  the 
ordinary  housewife  can  ever  muster, 
they  failed  ml.serably. 

Mr.  Zabel  describes  their  difficulties: 

None  could  Identify  the  least  expensive 
r'.ce  or  toilet  s<.>ap  Three  could  not  find 
Uie  least  expensive  can  of  tuna  or  package 
of  .salt.  In  fact,  these  col  lege -trained 
women,  trying  as  hard  as  they  could  to  save 
money  and  taking  far  more  time  than  the 
averaRe  shopper  can  allot,  failed  34  out  of  70 
times  to  make  the  correct  purchase. 

The  solution  endorsed  by  Mr.  Zabel  is 
the  prompt  passage  of  the  truth-in- 
packa«ring  bill,  the  handiwork  of  the  con- 
sumer's good  friend  and  servant,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HartI.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  this  enlightened  legislation. 

Mr.  Zabel  lays  to  rest  exaggerated 
fears  that  the  truth-ln-packaging  bill 
miKht  stifle  the  free  play  of  packaging 
initiative  and  imagination; 

It  allows  them  [the  packagers]  to  help  set 
their  own  standards.  It  provides  extensive 
procedural  protection  of  their  rights.  It  af- 
fects only  the  quantity  of  consumer  goods. 

Lucidly,  there  are  a  good  many  ways  for 
a   package   to  be   attractive    though   nonest. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "What's  in  the  Package?" 
from  the  August  issue  of  Harper's  ma^a- 
zme   be    printed   at    this   point   in   the 

RiCORO. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What's  in  ths  Packags — Lkssons  in  PaAC-rr- 
CAi  Drrtc-rrvE  Wosk  rot  Si'PKBMAaKrr 
Shoppers 

(By  William  D.  Zabel) 

One  of  these  days — with  a  little  luck  and 
.lome  prodding  on  Capitol  Hill — the  packag- 
ers of  soapflakes  are  going  to  be  forced  to 
adopt  the  high  moral  standards  of  bourbon 
distillers.  It  will  be  a  glad  day  for  the  most 
exploited  American  consumer,  the  super- 
market shopper,  whose  plight  waa  recently 
dramatized  by  a  group  of  California  house- 
wives. 

Five  anonymous  housewives  vrere  selected 
fir  a  study  conducted  by  Helen  Swing  Nel- 
-son.  director  of  the  California  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Counsel.  Three  were  college  gradu- 
ates; the  others  had  completed  2  years  of 
college.  Each  woman  was  given  money  and 
sent  to  buy  14  staple  foods  In  an  average 
supermarket  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  largest 
quantity  for  the  lowest  price 

They  spent  an  average  of  43  minutes,  not 
Including  checkout  time.  In  the  effort — ac- 
<ordlng  to  market  surveys,  over  50  percent 
more  time  than  the  average  ahopper  would 
tisve  taken  In  general,  the  result  of  their 
efforts  was  falliu-e.  None  could  Identify  the 
least  expensive  package  of  rice  or  toilet  soap. 
Three  could  not  find  the  least  expensive  can 
of  tuna  or  package  of  salt.  In  fact,  these 
college-trained  women,  trying  as  hard  as 
they  could  to  save  money  and  taking  far 
more  time  than  the  average  shopper  can 
allot,  failed  34  out  of  70  times  to  make  the 
correct  purchase.  Imagine  the  ordinary 
housewife's  chances  of  success,  with  two 
sm'tU  children  screaming,  laughing,  and 
sampling  goods  In  and  around  the  shopping 
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cart.  She  may  as  well  close  her  eyas  and 
pick  a  package  at  random.  She  probably 
often  does  Just  that. 

The  most  pampered  American  consumar 
has  no  such  problems  In  his  liquor  atora. 
where  ahelves  hold  boUles  in  standard 
sizes— half  pints,  pints,  and  fifths.  Tba  fifth. 
of  one  brand  of  bourbon  at  $4 -80  is  really 
less  expensive  than  a  competitor's  fifth  at 
$5  10.  There  are  no  "economy-sire"  fifths  or 
•giant  half  quarts,"  and  no  one  labels  bis 
bottle  a  "full  fifth."  The  bottles  are  not 
"slack  filled,  "  with  hollow  bottoms  or 
planned  excess  airspace.  Your  favorite 
Scotch  does  not  say  "6  cents  off"  1  week 
and  "10  cents  off"  the  next,  while  tha  real 
price  remains  the  same.  In  short,  tha  liquor 
store  shopper  has  no  dlfBculty  making  ra- 
tional purchases  based  on  price  comparisons 
of  different  brands. 

But  how  Is  the  housewife  to  tell  when  ahe 
looks  at  boxes  of  detargents,  whether  30 
ounces  for  35  cents  is  a  better  buy  than  24^ 
ounces  for  40  cents?  And  If  she  wants  to 
buy  potato  chips  she  has  to  cope  with  71  dif- 
ferent package  sizes — all  under  3)4  pounds. 
Shopping  computations  have  beoome  so  dif- 
ficult that  a  company  on  the  east  coast  la 
now  marketing  a  "valumeter"  dealgnad  to 
compute  the  price  per  ounce  or  per  pint  for 
various  products.  For  the  same  purpose,  a 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  consumers'  cooperative  dis- 
tributes a  special  shopper's  slide  rule  to  its 
members. 

Congress  will,  I  hope,  end  this  absiurd  situ- 
ation by  passing  a  truth  In  packaging  bill  re- 
cently proposed  by  Senator  Philip  A.  Hakt,  of 
Michigan,  who  headed  an  exhaustive  S-year 
Inquiry  by  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee  Into  deceptive  packaging 
and  labeling  practices  In  the  sale  of  goods 
in  the  sui>ermarket.  There  Is  now  no  com- 
pw-ehenslve  statute  regulating  the  packaging 
of  the  nearly  8,000  items  on  tha  averaga 
supermarkets  shelves.  Consumers  qMnd 
about  $70  billion  a  year  on  thess  market- 
basicet  commodities.  If  passed,  the  bill 
would  be  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  legis- 
lation protecting  consumers — guaranteeing 
them  the  right  to  know  what  they  ars  buy- 
ing and  for  how  much,  by  removing  many 
of  the  psychological  traps,  confusions,  and 
outright  deceptions  confronting  them  In  tha 
supermarket. 

What  kinds  of  deception  did  the  subcom- 
mittee uncover?    Perhaps  I  can  answer  that 
question,  as  an  atypical  supermarket  sboppar 
who  might  be  called  a  professional  consumer. 
In  college.  I  wrote  a  thesis  on  planned  ob- 
soleecence,  and  problems  of  the  consumer — 
the  man  without  a  lobby — ^have  fascinated 
me  ever  since  and  caused  me  to  watch  closely 
all    legal   and   political  developments  which 
affect  him.      (I   waa,  at  course,  one  of  the 
first  users  of  the  new  stainless  steel  razor 
blades  )     This  avocation,  and  especially  my 
current     Interest     In     deceptive     packaging, 
makes  me  a  slight  nuisance  to  my  wife.    I 
often  rummage  through  her  grocery  bag  in 
search   of  deceptive  packages,  which  I  then 
expose  in  considerable  and  dramatic  detail. 
Equally  Irritating,  I  suppoee.  Is  my  habit  o< 
appropriating,   as  the  need   arises,  a  cereal 
box.  a  can  of  cleanser,  or  a  hair  spray  con- 
tainer for  use  as  visual  aids  In  my  lecturea 
to  various   groups   Interested  In  consumers' 
problems. 

But  deceptive  packaging  Is  itself  much 
more  annoying  to  my  wife  than  is  my  ex- 
propriation of  her  purchases,  and  Indeed  It 
Is  probably  today's  most  serious  headacba 
for  consumers.  In  almost  every  caae,  tha 
p.irtles  responsible  for  this  beadacha  are  tba 
product  manufacturers.  Many  manufac- 
turers gather  Ideas  from  packaging  deslgnars 
and  consultanU.  But  the  ultimate  decision 
i>n  the  nature  of  the  package — its  labtf. 
.shiipe.  slae,  and  ocmtanta — Is  mada  by  tha 
m.\nufacturer  himself.  If  the  package  mla- 
leads.  It  Is  because  he  wants  It  to. 


■OW    BIO    IS   THX    JTJICBO    SIZST 

Packaging  Is  used  today  as  part  of  a 
company's  competitive  strategy.  Package 
dealgnan,  manufacttirers'  sales  and  packag- 
ing executives,  market  researchers,  behav- 
ioral scientists,  and  public  relations  men  an 
work  In  hopes  that  their  package  on  the 
supermarket  shelf  will  yield  ever  greater 
sales  and  profits. 

Some  of  their  handiwork — frozen  fruits 
and  vegetables,  for  Instance — is  a  boon  to 
consumers.  And  other  packaging  "ad- 
vances" may  be  simultaneously  good  and 
bad.  For  example  the  new  "slim  hipped" 
bottle  of  Wesson  Oil  helps  the  housewife 
because  it  Is  easier  to  hold  and  pour.  (The 
packaging  psychologists  also  hop>e  that  this 
plnched-ln-walst  bottle — with  Its  suggestion 
of  a  trim  feminine  figure — might  make 
shoppers  forget  about  the  calories  Inside.) 
At  the  same  time,  the  new  Wesson  Oil  bot- 
tle contains  only  28  ounces  Instead  of  a 
qxiart,  which  Is  clearly  no  help  at  all. 

Deceptive  packaging,  however,  has  abso- 
lutely no  Justification,  though  It  may,  and 
often  does,  Increase  profits.  When  a  manu- 
facturer slack-fills  his  cereal  or  spaghetti 
box  (sometimes  containers  are  almost  half 
empty),  he  makes  a  few  extra  pennies  on 
each  sale,  and  when  he  sells  several  million 
boxes  of  that  Item,  those  pennies  mount  up 
to  quite  an  Impressive  figure.  If  Senator 
Hast'8  bill  becomes  law,  Industrywide  limits 
on  "headspace"  can  be  set  for  particular 
products  and  slack-filling  may  have  to  end. 
Perhaps  the  worst  thing  about  deceptive 
packaging  Is  that  it  Is  as  contagious  as  the 
plague.  When  one  company — by  disguising 
the  true  cost  of  its  product  In  one  way  or 
another — makes  rational  price  comparisons 
Impossible,  competing  companies  usually 
feel  they  have  to  Imitate  the  practice.  More 
and  more,  manufacturers  compete  by  means 
of  advertising  or  premiums,  rather  than  by 
cutting  prices. 

'Wbat's  the  point  of  reducing  prices  to  win 
new  customers?  They  won't  recognize  the 
bargain  anyway,  since  they  often  can't  even 
compare  the  price  of  the  honest  package 
with  that  of  the  deceptive. 

Deceptive  packagers  use  various  methods 
to  obscure  the  true  cost  of  their  wares.  One 
of  the  most  common  Is  hiding  the  net 
weight.  This  Is  accomplished  easily  enough 
by  (a)  printing  on  transparent  labels  In  the 
same  color  as  the  food  In  the  bag,  (b)  using 
rafieetlng  metallic  paper  so  that  the  print 
cannot  be  read  except  In  a  favorable  light, 
(c)  printing  the  necesseu-y  Information  on 
tha  part  of  the  label  that  U  folded  under, 
and  (d)  using  microscopic  type.  'What  is 
worse,  many  products  don't  simply  hide  the 
net  weight  or  content  Information;  they 
omit  It  altogether.  For  sheer  frustration  try 
to  discover  the  comparative  cost  of  two 
brands  of  toilet  soap. 

Tha  truth-ln-packaging  bill  requires  that 
tha  net  weight  or  contents  of  every  con- 
sumer commodity  be  conspicuously  displayed 
on  the  front  panel  of  Its  package.  The  bill 
directs  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(for  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics)  and  the 
PMUral  Trade  Commission  (for  other  con- 
auaaer  ocKnmodltles)  to  establish  minimum 
standards  for  the  prominence  of  net-weight 
statements.  Including  type  size  and  face. 
Government  officials  and  manufacturers, 
working  together  on  a  product-by-product 
basis,  can  also  sat  standards  to  designate 
tba  quantitative  contenta  of  a  package  for 
which  a  statemer  t  concerning  net  weight  or 
number  Is  not  meaningful.  For  example, 
laundry  detergents  vary  greatly  In  density 
•ad  parcantage  of  cleaning  agents,  and  might 
ba  lat^t'^  in  taruM  of  the  number  of  "av- 
ange"  waah  loads  they  can  clean.  "Average" 
(within  the  product  category)  would  have 
tha  same  meaning  wherever  It  was  used. 

If  tha  true  price  of  a  product  Is  often  hard 
to  discover,  certain  other   information    (or 


misinformation)  is  all  too  obvious.  Look, 
for  instance,  at  the  present  sloe  labels.  Tou 
will  notice  at  once  that  the  wcx'd  "amall"  is 
taboo.  A  tube  of  Colgate  toothpaste  marked 
"large"  is  the  smallest  size  there  Is  (at  least 
In  my  store);  the  others  being  "giant," 
"king,"  and  "family"  size.  Crest's  smallest 
tube  is  labeled  "medium."  A  Jar  of  Prell 
shampoo  which  might  accvirately  be  called 
"midget"  size  Is  labeled  "personal."  Deter- 
gent sizes  generally  start  with  "regular" 
and  work  up  through  large,  giant,  king, 
jumbo,  and  home  laundry — but  a  test  of 
seven  leading  brands  showed  that  the  larg- 
est regular  ( 241/2  ounces)  was  bigger  than 
even  the  largest  of  the  large  sizes  (21 3/4 
ounces). 

The  truth-ln-packaging  bill  provides  for 
standardization  of  nomenclature  on  an  in- 
dustrywide basis.  Its  passage  may  mean  a 
return  to  the  long-forgotten  standards  ot 
size  terminology — small,  medium,  and  large. 
Instead  of  19  slzec  of  instant  ooffee,  indus- 
try representatives  and  Government  officials 
may  agree  on  8  standard  siaes  with  names 
that  really  mean  what  they  say. 

Packagers  are  masterful  ne<doglst8.  Tlielr 
currently  popular  terms  Include  ttie  "giant 
half -quart"  (a  pint),  and  tha  "Jumbo- 
quart,  which  Is  a  quart  adorned  only  with 
an  adjective  and  not  an  exUa  measiwe.  To- 
day, wherever  there  U  a  malpractice  you 
can  always  find  a  psychoiogUt  or  sociologist 
to  explain  Ite  necessity  In  the  sciieme  of 
things.  Thus,  motivational  researchers  as- 
sure the  packagers  that  the  consumer  ts  ir- 
rational and  would  rattier  buy  a  package 
lab^ed  only  "Jumbo"  than  a  larger  package 
unimaginatively  labeled  "qtiart."  In  defense 
of  such  terminology,  one  witness  told  Sen- 
ator Hakt's  suijcommlttee  that  his  company 
might  be  forced  to  package  their  fruit  cock- 
tall  In  a  can  labeled  "f  uU  18  ounces"  be- 
cause his  competitors'  nearly  IdenUcal  cans 
of  fruit  cocktail  now  contain  only  16  ounces 
or  less. 

The  packagers'  motivational  researchers 
stress  the  psychological  approach  In  the 
supermarket.  (Admittedly,  many  consum- 
ers— driven  to  the  brink  of  madness — might 
appreciate  a  couch  In  every  other  aisle  so 
they  could  He  down  and  coUect  their  tem- 
pers.) The  trick  Is  to  have  a  package  that 
attracts  and  hypnotizes  the  woman  shopper. 
For  various  reasons,  the  "MR  men,"  as  they 
are  known,  claim  that  red  and  yellow  pack- 
ages achieve  this  effect  l>etter  tlian  other 
colors.  They  also  emphaaJae  placing  "sym- 
bols that  have  a  dreamlike  quality"  on  the 
package.  And  pictures  on  packages  or  tlielr 
labels  often  turn  out  to  be  merely  a  figment 
of  their  imagination.  A  can  of  mushroom 
chow  meln  shows  a  serving  covered  profxwely 
with  mushrooms,  while  Inside  the  can  there 
are  only  three  small  pieces  of  mushroom 
surrounded  by  a  mass  of  chow  meln.  And, 
as  another  example,  the  Illustrations  on  cans 
of  mixed  nuts  deceptively  emphasize  the  ex- 
pensive cashews,  brazU  nuts,  and  pecans 
while  the  cheaper  peanuts  actually  predomi- 
nate Inside. 

Sometimes  the  package  promises,  "serves 
four  generously."  One  witness  displayed  a 
can  of  pears  with  this  legend.  It  contained 
two  pear  halves,  or  one  pear.  Some  brands 
of  precooked  rice  and  frozen  vegetables  serve 
four  in  a  manner  which  would  leave  two 
ordinary  people  hungry.  The  question  be- 
comes, serves  four  what?  Vogue  models? 
Pygmies?  Under  the  truth  In  packaging 
bill,  absurd  qualifying  adJecUves  and  mis- 
leading Illustrations  are  prohibited.  In  ad- 
dition, industrywide  serving  standards 
("serves  two,  four,  etc.")  may  be  formulated 
for  commodities  which  claim  to  contain  a 
specific  number  of  servings. 

TK«  MTSTXST  OF  THX  MISSINC  NSPKIWa 

Senator  Hsar-a  bill  could  also  apeU  death 
for  the  "economy  Utat"  package— t*»e  pack- 
ag«^'  equivalent  to  Pavlov^  brtl.    We  have 
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■Men  coDdtttoiMd  to  b*Ueve  that  an  "economr 
•taa"  ■•▼«•  xm  wmout/f  but  actvuUly  it  la  oftan 
economical  only  to  tlM  aellar  An  "economy 
■tee"  can  of  •  wwU-known  brand  of  tuna  con- 
taining 13  H  ooaeM  aaUa  at  a  apacUl  price  of 
50  c«nU.  But  two  racular  9>4 -ounce  oana 
(13  ouncea  aKof  «hT)  Mil  for  tb«  aame  60 
c«nta  Recently,  the  PDA  seized  tbouaanda 
of  Jars  of  the  "fUnt  econocnj  sKe"  Jar  of  a 
famous  Inatant  coffee.  The  economy  sixe 
jars  contained  10  ouncea  of  coffee  for  tl  44 
ur  14  4  cenU  per  ounce.  But  the  regular  6- 
uunce  Jar  for  76  centa  coat  only  13  5  cenU 
per  ounce. 

Plrst  oouslna  to  the  economy  size  are  the 
•giant  special  Talue"  paclutge  (the  well- 
known  hair  apray  that  sells  at  the  same  spe- 
cial price  for  yean)  and  the  "cenu  off"  deal 
Packager*  and  owBUfacturera  employing  this 
latter  devle*  are  waBetlmes  referred  to  as  the 
"Wtaarda  of  Off."  Hie  labels  on  their  pack- 
agea  read  "Save.  10  oenU  ofT'  or  "5  centa 
off"  The  queetkm  tben  la.  off  what?  A  price 
marked  up  over  tbe  uaual  sale  price?  The 
price  thla  prottaet  umially  sells  for  In  thla 
store?  What  la  the  regiilar  price?  A  con- 
sumer can  pick  np  two  Identical  Jars  of  the 
same  brand  cC  ooffee  and  And  that  one  says 
"15  centa  off"  while  the  other  says  "10  cenU 
off":  both  say,  '*you  pay  only."  and  stamped 
In  Ink  la  the  Identical  price — 50  cents.  In 
thla  case,  the  ooffee  manufacturer  switched 
to  10  centa  off  before  the  grocer  had  sold  his 
stock  of  the  aame  product  labeled  15  cents 
off. 

"Centa  off"  prooiotlons  are  seldom  used  for 
the  TaUd  pur|Mae  of  Introducing  a  new  prod- 
uct. Tnateart.  they  aeem  dealgned  to  confuse 
the  cuatomer  totally  by  making  It  Impoealble 
for  him  to  tell  the  new  price,  the  old  price, 
or  the  regular  prloe  of  the  item  he  wanu  to 
buy — or  STen  to  tell  whether  all  these  prlcea 
are  not.  In  faot.  the  same.  "CenU  off"  deals 
and  "economy  ■!■•"  packages  that  give  the 
conaumer  no  prtoe  aavlngs  are  proscribed  by 
the  truth-tn-packaglng  bill. 

PcMTtunately.  a  good  nuuiy  shoppers  are  al- 
ready suapldoua  of  thla  sort  of  label.  Some 
other  kinds  oC  packaging  deception,  however. 
are  much  har4^^  to  spot.  For  Instance. 
manufacturera  often  reduce  the  net  contenUi 
of  their  p^r^rtgf  without  either  lowering 
prices  or  '^*«*"g«"g  package  size.  This  Is 
known  as  p*^^*c«*»g  to  price.  Sometimes  It 
alao  Involve*  re»lMlgnlng  the  package  to  make 
It  look  even  bigger  and  labeling  it  "New  and 
Improved." 

To  keep  their  products  within  acceptable 
price  bracketa  In  recent  years,  the  makers  of 
one  brand  at  appleeauce  reduced  their  pack- 
age slae  from  10  to  14.63  ounces;  a  hair  oil 
went  from  5  to  4  ounces;  an  Instant  ooffee 
has  appeared  In  a  "new  economy"  S-ounce 
slae,  selling  for  the  same  price  as  the  old 
"new  economy"  atae  containing  6  ounces. 
The  list,  I'm  aorry  to  report,  could  go  on 
indefinitely.  Soft  drinks,  candy  bars,  frozen 
vegetables,  shortenings,  and  razor  blades  are 
only  a  few  of  the  products  which  are  often 
packaged  to  price.  The  device  Is  so  popular 
because  Its  hidden  aapect  tends  to  keep  cus- 
tomers buying  the  product  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  ualng.  ln«t,ead  of  switching  to 
lower  priced  prlrate  brands  (like  A.  &  P 's 
Ann  Page)  at  a  considerable  savings.  This 
may  help  to  explain  why  private  label  prod- 
xiets  of  standard  or  premium  quality  make 
little  hetulway  In  the  supermarket  even  when 
offered  at  a«  much  as  one-third  below  tbe 
effective  price  of  nationally  advertised 
brands. 

The  art  of  packaging  to  price  takes 
patience  as  well  aa  ingenuity.  Witness  the 
history  of  a  po|nilar  brand  of  table  napkins. 
The  old  box  contained  80  napkins,  with  "80" 
prominently  dlaplayed  on  the  front  of  the 
package.  Then,  although  the  box  still  held 
80  napkins,  tbe  numlier  80  was  removed 
from  the  front  to  the  back,  where  It  ap- 
peared in  tiny  print.  Thus,  if  the  consumer 
noticed  a  change  and  checked,  he  was 
pleased  to  find  that  the  package  still  held 


80  napkins.  His  pleasure  was  destined  to 
be  shortlived.  For  a  UtUe  later,  retaining 
tbe  same  package  aiae.  the  company  re- 
duced the  number  of  napkins  In  the  box  to 
70 — a  12.5-peroent  content  reduction  with- 
out any  decrease  in  price — and  probably 
without  any  loes  In  sales  One  wlUieaa  sug- 
geeted  that  thla  reduction  was  neceoaary  to 
compete  with  other  table-napkin  manufac- 
turers. Including  one  which  used  a  "cello- 
phane package  fluffed  up  to  look  bigger 
*    *    *    and  which  contained  20  less  napkins  " 

Still  more  sophisticated  means  than  pack- 
aging to  price  can  Increase  product  turn- 
over. One  pafwr  company,  for  instance, 
enlarged  the  size  of  the  Individual  towel 
in  Its  roll  of  paper  towels  while  leaving  the 
roll  Itself  the  aame  size,  thus  forcing  the 
user  to  exhaust  the  roll  sooner  and.  of 
course,  to  buy  a  new  one  more  often.  This 
Ingenious  packaging  device  Is  lawful  nr)w 
and  would  be  lawful  also  under  Senator 
Hakt'b  bill,  which  Is  not  overly  paternalistic 
toward  the  consumer  We  will,  even  If  the 
bill  passes,  still  have  to  watch  the  packager 
with  care  The  manufacturer  defends  hU 
change  as  a  respKjnse  to  "consumer  demand." 
explaining  that  the  new  and  larger,  but 
fewer  per  roll,  Individual  towels  were  sized 
with  such  precise  awareness  of  consumer 
needs  that  now  one  towel  mops  those  special 
spill    Jobs    that    previously    required    two 

Other  packagers  have  other  Justlflcatlons 
to  offer.  A  few,  In  effect,  seem  to  consider 
deceptive  packaging  a  positive  good  Ernest 
Olchter.  president  of  the  Institute  for  Moti- 
vational Research,  told  Senator  Harts  sub- 
committee that  the  public  doesn't  "really 
want  to  know  what  Is  Inside  the  package  " 
Price  boosts  cause  consumers  anxiety,  the 
reasoning  goes,  but  the  housewife  can  be 
calm  and  contented  If  her  favorite  bag  of 
candles  remains  at  29  centa  even  though 
It  only  holds  12  ounces  Instead  of  the  former 
15.  If  the  truth  In  packaging  bill  were  to 
bring  standardized  packaging  to  the  super- 
market, manufacturers  who  And  their  costs 
creeping  up  would  either  have  to  absorb  the 
cost  Increase  or  actually  and  openly  raise 
their  prices,  Just  as  today  sellers  of  milk, 
butter,  flour,  or  llquor-all  sold  In  standard 
slzee — must  do  I  am  confident  consumer 
psyches  will  survive  the  blow. 

WHO  NEEDS  n"* 

Will  the  bill  pass?  Anyone  who  has 
fought  the  exasperating  fight  against  the 
packagers  knows  that  such  legislation  Is 
needed.  Is  there  any  real  doubt  that  the 
American  housewife  buying  soapflakes  or 
rice  or  salt  Is  entitled  to  the  same  protection 
against  deceptive  packaging  as  our  laws  now 
give  her  husband  when  he  buys  his  whisky? 
And  It  Is  quite  clear  that  the  cost  of  telling 
the  shopper  what  he  needs  to  know  is  not 
prohibitive.  As  Saul  Bass  one  uf  this  coun- 
try's leading  packaging  designers,  explained: 
"Changes  on  the  label,  of  a  nature  (such 
as  cenU  off'  deals)  not  stimulated  by  legal 
requirements,  are  frequently  necessary. 
Therefore  no  more  than  the  necessary  yet 
economic  amounts — In  ternw  of  printing 
costs — are  usually  printed  at  any  one  time. 
If  timing  requirements  for  the  changeover 
are  reasonably  set.  It  will  be  possible,  with 
rare  exception,  for  the  manufacturer  to  make 
the  changeover  without  discarding  quantities 
of  otherwise  usable  labels  ' 

Moreover,  the  bill  has  some  strong  sup- 
porters; the  Kennedy  administration,  every 
organization  of  significance  In  this  country 
which  speaks  for  the  consumer,  and  moet 
State  welghts-and-measures  officials  and 
State  agricultural  department  heads.  In 
addition,  leading  package  designers,  such  as 
Saul  Baas  and  Robert  S  Dickens  (past  presi- 
dent of  the  Package  Oeslgners  Council),  and 
a  number  of  manufacturers  and  Industry 
representatives  Indicated  support  at  the 
hearings  for  various  provisions  now  in  the 
bill.  Opponents — manufacturera  and  their 
spokesmen — are    not    as    numerous    as    one 


might  expect.  In  fact,  some  large  manufac- 
turers, apparently  at  the  behest  of  their 
public-relations  men.  have  refused  to  ap- 
pear and  flght  the  bill  directly.  Concerned 
perhaps  for  their  public  image,  they  have  let 
their  trade  associations  and  other  handmaid- 
ens speak  for  them 

The  NAM.  the  US  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Soap  and  Detergent  Association,  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers,  and  the 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America — plus  a 
few  large  concerns  such  as  Procter  and  Gam- 
ble, and  Scott  Paper  Co  — were  among  those 
who  did  appear  to  oppose  the  bill  They 
argued  that  proper  enforcement  of  existing 
laws    would    prevent   deceptive    packaging 

But  according  to  Paul  Rand  Dixon  and 
George  P  Lrfirrlck.  heads  of  the  PTC  and  the 
PDA  respectively,  the  case-by-casc  approach 
now  open  to  them  simply  cannot  stop  the 
widespread  deceptive  packaging  In  today  .s 
marketplace  As  another  witness  testified.  It 
would  take  10  to  15  years  of  assiduous  appli- 
cation of  current  legal  tests  to  packaging 
practices  to  obtain  Judicial  afllrmatlon  of  the 
much-needed  standards  which  Congress  can 
establish  easily,  clearly,  and  directly  by  pass- 
ing this  bill.  Furthermore,  even  the  most 
Imaginative  Interpretation  of  existing  law 
could  not  give  these  agencies  the  authority 
to  standardize  sizes,  size  terminology,  or  even 
the  location  and  prominence  of  net-weight 
statements 

To  the  surprise  of  no  one.  the  manufac- 
turers also  charged  that  the  bill  Imperiled 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  perhaps  even 
the  Republic.  Standardized  sizes,  however, 
have  not  harmed  the  milk,  butter,  flour,  or 
liquor  Industries.  And  other  industries  have 
weathered  such  legislation  as  the  Wool  Prod- 
ucts Labeling  Act.  the  Pur  Products  Labeling 
Act,  the  Textile  Fiber  Product*  Identification 
Act.  and  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act 
None  of  these  has  noticeably  weakened  the 
country  or  the  Individual  Industry;  nor  have 
they  depressed  Imagination,  hamstrung  In- 
vention, and  put  creativity  In  a  straltjacket — 
aa  one  business  executive  fears  the  Hart  bill 
will  do.  Luckily,  there  are  a  good  many  ways 
for  a  package  to  be  attractive  though  honest 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  Is  relatively 
easy  on  the  packagers  in  several  ways.  It 
allows  them  to  help  set  their  own  standards; 
It  provides  extensive  procedural  protection  of 
their  rights;  it  affects  only  the  quantity  of 
consimier  goods;  and  It  omits  many  sug- 
gested regulations.  It  does  not  demand,  for 
example,  that  manufacturers  list  price  per 
ounce  or  per  pound  of  the  product  on  the 
front  of  the  package.  It  does  not  even  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  real  and  serious 
problems  of  quality  standards  and  grade 
labeling  Even  if  it  passes,  a  manufacturer 
remains  free  to  produce  four  different  pack- 
ages of  detergent  of  the  same  size  and  qual- 
ity, differentiated  only  by  their  trade  names. 

On  television,  as  everyone  knows,  the  "good 
guys"  always  win.  but  on  Capitol  Hill  life  Is 
more  complex  Consumers,  by  definition.  In- 
clude all  of  us.  We  are  the  largest  economic 
group  In  the  country,  but  we  are  also  the 
least  effectively  organized.  Hence,  our  views 
are  not  often  heeded.  Whether  our  voice  will 
be  heard  by  enough  Members  of  Congress  to 
push  the  bill  through  remains  In  doubt. 
Manufacturers  have  powerful  and  skillful 
lobbies  Consumers,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  depend  primarily  on  tenacious  men  like 
Senator  Hart  to  wage  their  battles  for  them. 
We  may  yet  win  the  flght.  Meanwhile,  there 
Is  nothing  to  stop  us  from  resorting  to  self- 
help.  We  might  start  by  turning  upside 
down  all  deceptive  packages  we  find  on  our 
supermarket's  shelves.  Let  the  packagers  be- 
ware. 
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CONSERVATION  AND  POLITICS 

Mr.   BARTLETT.     Mr.   President,  on 
July  22  of  this  year  Honorable  John  A. 


Carver.  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  addressed  the  Association  at 
SUte  Foresters,  meeting  in  Anchorage. 
Alaska.  Mr.  Carver  discussed  a  sub- 
ject which  is  of  interest  to  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  development  and 
utilization  of  this  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources. As  he  acknowledged  during  the 
couise  of  his  remarks,  the  title  might 
better  have  been  the  politics  of  conserva- 
tion. 

I  think  Mr.  Carver's  treatment  of  this 
subject  gives  an  insight  into  the  complex 
problems  and  conflicting  interests  faced 
by  the  Interior  Department  as  manager 
and  protector  of  our  national  resources. 
For  this  reason.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  July  22  address  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  and  I  highly 
recommend  its  reading  to  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

CONSKXVATIOM  AND  POLITICS 

I  was  pleased  to  be  Inrlted  to  participate 
in  the  meeting  here  la  Anchorage  of  the 
Association  of  State  Forestera.  The  non- 
Federal  public  segment  of  America's  resource 
managers  has  no  more  capable  and  respon- 
sible representative  than  this  aasodatioa. 

In  a  way.  I  undertook  special  preparation 
for  this  appearance.  Week  before  last  I  waa 
one  of  the  fortunate  participants  in  the  well- 
known  Idaho  Land  Board  Tour,  in  my  own 
SUte.  Under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
veteran  head  of  the  Clearwater  Timber  Pro- 
tective Association,  Mayor  Bert  Curtla,  of 
OroQno,  more  than  a  hundred  men  from 
every  sector  of  public  and  private  life  con- 
cerned with  resource  management  floated 
the  North  Pork  of  the  Clearwater  River  on 
rafts. 

Roger  Guernsey,  our  State  forester.  Hardy 
Glascock,  my  colleague  on  this  program,  and 
others  well  Icnown  to  you.  participated  in  a 
seminar  on  land  use  In  a  beautiful  setting 
of  this  great  white  pine  area.  The  Corps  <rf 
Engineers  is  building  a  flood  control,  hydro- 
electric, and  log  navlgaUon  facility,  the 
Bruces  Bddy  Dam.  and  their  omrlals  were 
there.  The  U.S.  Forest  Serrlee  Jolnad  with 
Interior,  and  the  commercial  landowners  and 
with  county  tax  officials  to  discuss  the  man- 
agement of  the  area  to  accommodate  to  thla 
project.  Our  legislature  was  there  in  num- 
bers and  many  of  our  constitutional  olftcers. 
Private  and  public  recreation  ^tsrests  and 
organizations  contributed,  and'  ths  protec- 
tion of  the  game  and  fish  resource  was  a 
matter  of   common  concern. 

A  comparable  experience  in  Alaaka  fol- 
lowed. Yesterday  and  the  day  before. 
Alaska's  Director  of  Natural  Reeouroes,  Phil 
Holdsworth,  Its  StaU  lands  director,  Roacoe 
Bell,  and  lU  attorney  general,  George  Hayea. 
have  conferred  on  Alaska's  special  problems 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  carrying  out 
Its  land  selection  with  me,  with  the  State 
ELM  director,  and  with  the  Indian  Bureau's 
Area  Director. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  of  such  experi- 
ences— which  get  down  to  specific  cases  in 
the  actual  physical  environment  involved — 
comes  understanding,  accommodation,  and 
inspiration  for  good  conservation. 

Eighteen  months  ago  I  spoke  to  your  col- 
leagues of  the  Washington.  D.C..  chapter  of 
the  Society  of  American  Foresters  on  the 
subject  of  "Political  Forestry."  I  carried  It 
off  well  enough,  I  guess,  because  I  cboee  to 
talk  in  my  terms — emphasising  the  political 
rather  than  the  forestry. 

I'm  going  to  try  again  today,  to  expose  a 
few  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  "Conserva- 
tion and  Polltia;."  Perhaps  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  call  it  the  politics  of  conservation,  for 


I  have  no  Intention  of  dealing  with  conven- 
tional or  partisan  politics. 

We're  In  Alaska.  Thoee  of  you  whoee 
forest  resources  have  developed  through  the 
public  domain  route — ^frora  grants  of  public 
land  In  your  Statehood  Acts — cannot  fall  to 
make  comparisons  of  the  early  experiences  In 
your  State  with  those  presently  being  ex- 
I>ertenoed  here. 

Tat  example,  I  doubt  that  any  State  ad- 
mitted up  to  1912  got  the  running  start  of 
professionalism  in  its  forest  and  land  pro- 
gram which  Alaska  is  demonstrating  to  you, 
so  soon  after  admission. 

But  a  good  land  law  and  a  professional 
staff  of  unexcelled  ability  does  not  remove 
the  conservation  task  from  the  workings  of 
politics,  internal  or  external.  The  very  es- 
sence of  political  significance  of  conservation 
Issues  Is  concentrated  here.  Alaska,  sparsely 
populated  and  disciplined  by  a  rigorous  cli- 
mate. Is  rich  in  land  area  and  resources  but 
short  on  the  capital  and  industrial  capacity 
to  exploit  lU  inestimable  nattiral  wealth.  In 
my  aarUer  discussion  of  "poUUcal  forestry" 
one  of  the  examples  I  used  was  the  policy 
issue  oi  exporting  round  logs  to  Japan.  How 
do  we  weigh  the  economic,  social,  interna- 
tional relations  and  other  factors  involved 
in  that  highly  political  question?  Harvest- 
ing mature  timber  is  surely  conservation  in 
the  most  lofty  sense  and  Alaska  Is  not  even 
fractionally  close  to  meeting  that  goal. 
Japan  offers  an  alnxMt  Inexhaustible  mar- 
ket— If  deUvered  in  round  log  form.  Export 
might  tend  to  lure  Japan  away  from  Soviet 
suppUea.  But  to  do  so  would  deprive  some 
Alaskans  of  Jobs,  which  are  already  scarce, 
becaiwe  existing  Japanese-financed  mUls 
would  close.  Moreover,  such  a  poUcy  would 
be  at  the  expense  of  Pacific  Northwest  ex- 
ports of  finished  Itmiber. 

This  is  an  aspect  of  conservation  issues  in 
politics.  A  decade  or  a  generation  or  even  a 
centtiry  ago,  the  same  elemental  conflicts  of 
values  were  presented.  Conservation  is  a 
phUoaophy  of  resource  management.  But  so 
is  economic  development  of  a  region  or  State. 
Depending  on  a  number  of  variables,  the  two 
need  not  be  in  conflict.  But  the  degree  to 
which  tbe  partisans  of  one  or  the  other  at- 
titude stakes  out  a  claim  to  exclusive  virtue — 
to  that  extent  poUtlcal  temperatures  rise. 

Svan  experienced  and  sophisticated  vet- 
erans of  public  resource  management  react 
in  a  conditioned  way  to  the  verbal  stimuli 
which  are  a  part  of  our  political  tradition. 
A  few  sentences  ago  I  used  the  word  "ex- 
ploit" in  reference  to  Alaska's  economic  de- 
velopnMnt  needs.  I  used  it  consciously  and 
purpoaefuUy.  No  one  jumped  up  to  object. 
But  you  might  have.  This  is  a  bad  word  In 
conservation  lexicon — not  for  any  etymologi- 
cal or  philological  reason,  for  words  are  neu- 
traL  But  this  one  exudes  the  colorful  sym- 
bolism of  our  political  environment.  "Ex- 
ploit" means  "spoil";  "conserve"  means 
"save,"  In  this  context,  one  doesn't  even 
need  to  write  down  the  moral  propositions 
that  create  the  differences.  Generations  of 
holy  crusade  have  produced  the  glandular  re- 
action— "exploiter,"  evil;  "conservationist," 
virtuous. 

This  Pavlovian  reference  has  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  Ulustrate  how  deeply  conserva- 
tion Issues  have  cut  into  national  thinking. 
So  some  will  say:  "Isn't  this  good? 
Shouldn't  people  react  righteously  without 
having  to  ponder?  Let's  not  equivocate  with 
evlL"  Of  course,  all  of  this  begs  the  ques- 
tion, for  it  assumes  that  the  labels  and  catch 
phrases,  the  camp>aign  slogans,  have  been 
correctly  assigned:  that  there  is  some  divine 
guidance,  some  intuitive  gift,  that  permits 
ready  identification  of  an  infidel  or  heathen 
cause.  Par  the  purist,  there  are  no  grada- 
tions of  virtue — no  compromises  between 
ideal  and  reaUty. 

But  beyond  this  Intellectual  exercise  of  de- 
fining and  sorting  "good  guys"  and  "bad 
guya,"  there  is  a  very  great  danger  that  past 


habits  of  oversimplification  may  lead  us  into 
serious  error.  Many  In  this  room  will  par- 
ticipate in  making  the  social  decisions  that 
must  be  made  to  meet  ttoe  donands  of  800 
million  people  for  living  space,  food  and 
fiber,  and  all  of  the  other  resource  require- 
ments of  an  almost  unimaginable  technology. 
Conservation  and  resources  promise  to  be- 
come the  most  critical  domestic  political 
Issue  as  we  approach  that  social  milestone. 
Any  attempt  to  answer  the  challenge  with 
cliches  must  fall — and  with  It  our  basic 
values,  quite  possibly  our  whole  political  sys- 
tem and  our  existence  as  a  democratic  so- 
ciety. 

You  may  well  i)roteBt  that  these  exam- 
ples of  consra-vatlon  symbolism  are  so  ut- 
terly crude  as  not  to  be  taken  seriously  In 
this  age  of  sophisticated  communication.  If 
so,  I  fear  that  you  have  not  had  the  dubious 
pleasure  of  being  caught  between  range  users 
who  want  fences  to  hold  their  cattle  and 
hunters  who  decry  any  interference  with 
the  free  migration  of  deer  or  antelope.  Or 
the  contending  views  of  those  who  insist 
that  spraying  Is  critical  If  thousands  of  acres 
of  timber  are  to  be  saved,  matched  against 
the  dire  warnings  of  geologists  concerning 
malathlon's  effect  on  essential  animal  life. 
But  we  need  not  stop  with  such  crude 
examples.  Professional  conservationists 
have  many  sophisticated  phrases.  The  ap- 
peal of  "sustained  yield"  has  been  sufficient 
to  turn  many  a  tide.  And  "multiple  use" 
comes  close  to  being  the  universal  solution 
to  all  demands,  even  though  It  provides  no 
effective  assistance  In  adjudicating  Incom- 
patible demands.  The  mere  suggestion  of 
"give  away"  is  enough  to  stop  any  resource 
transaction  in  Its  tract — at  least  temporar- 
ily. Such  slogans  are  high-powered  weap- 
ons of  the  political  arsenal. 

They  are  the  current  manifestations  of  a 
long  tradition.  Resource  Issues  have  been 
political  Issues  since  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Republic.  Jefferson  and  HamUton's  ideologi- 
cal struggle  had  as  one  of  Its  Ingredients 
the  policies  which  should  govern  in  settling 
western  lands.  The  "Mississippi  Bubble" 
was  the  major  political  issue  of  Its  decade. 
John  Wesley  Powell  made  the  settlement  of 
arid  lands  a  bloody  battleground  long  be- 
fore those  lands  had  any  real  value.  Of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Plnchot  I  shall  speak 
In  a  moment — but  In  their  wake  came  Tea- 
pot Dome  and  the  New  Deal's  major  political 
assets — CCC,  TVA,  Soil  Conservation,  Bank- 
head-Jones,  and  a  dozen  others  that  you  can 
name  without  my  help.  In  the  last  decade, 
Al  Serena  held  center  stage  while  the  pres- 
sures for  more  open  space,  better  recreation 
facilities,  more  and  pvirer  water  pUed  up. 
This  accumulation  Is  our  political  Inherit- 
ance, the  unfinished  agenda  of  our  gen- 
eration. 

The  techniques  of  achieving  political  goals 
for  conservation  have  never  been  more  ef- 
fectively exhibited  than  they  were  at  the 
hands  of  the  first  Roosevelt  and  his  chief 
lieutenant,  Glfford  Plnchot.  Roosevelt  ac- 
complished with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  what 
his  predecessors  had  declined  to  do  out  of 
timidity  or  lack  of  Interest  or  both.  He 
made  his  name  synonymous  with  conserva- 
tion and  he  met  both  the  "Interests"  and 
their  legislative  spyokesmen  head  on. 

He  set  aside  public  lands  for  forest  pur- 
poses while  enrolled  enactments  of  Congress 
prohibiting  such  Executive  action  sat  out  the 
constitutional  waiting  period  on  his  desk. 
Forestry,  reclamation,  and  wildlife  protec- 
tion became  main  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government  under  his  tutelage.  He  con- 
vened the  first  White  House  Conference  on 
Conservation— the  next  President  to  do  so 
was  John  F.  Kennedy  In  1962. 

Roosevelt  took  the  conservation  move- 
ment out  of  the  polite  conversation  of  draw- 
ing rooms  and  off  the  platforms  of  the  lec- 
ture circuit.  An  ideal,  clothed  with  Victorian 
respectability,  became  an  objective  of  public 
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potior— ol  Oowtn—nt  ftcUvlty.  ConMrra- 
tlon  wm  mad*  mi  obJ«ct  of  political  oon- 
t«at — wlMN  It  taM  bMn  •▼«  ■Ino*.  not  only 
at  the  FMlani  toral  but  In  Ui«  StatM  aa 
w«U. 

Plncbot  prcMBtB  an  even  more  Intcreatlng 
caa«  atutlj  la  tta*  davalopincnt  of  political 
conaerratUm  ami  oonaarratlon  politics,  wtxlcb 
la  equally  atgnlfleant.  Plncbot  U  something 
of  a  rarity  ■"^^"f  all  public  flguree:  a  pi- 
oneer In  an  eaaarglng  profeaalon  and  re- 
spected for  that  In  Itaalf;  masterful  pollU- 
clan.  good  enougb  to  quarterback  many  of 
Roosevelt '■  moat  daring  forays,  and  to  be 
elected  Oovernor  of  Pennsylvania  twice,  but 
above  all.  auperUUve  bureaucrat  Wltb  a 
singleness  of  purpoae  that  would  have  been 
disastrous  In  one  of  lesser  Ideals.  Plncbot 
used  a  small  and  Ineffectual  office  In  the  De- 
partment of  A^rtcxUtiire  as  the  nucleus  for 
concentrating  moat  of  the  Federal  forestry 
activities  Into  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  of  all  Federal  bureaus — one  that 
could  dominate  Cabinet  officers  and  chal- 
lenge  a  Prealdcnt  of  the  United  States. 

Plncbofs  a*Al  to  become  the  dictator  of 
cooaervatlon  Taluea  and  morals  led,  of 
course,  to  hla  apHX  with  Taf  t  and  his  accusa- 
tions against  Sacrvtary  of  the  Interior  Rich- 
ard K.  BaUlngar,  whom  Taft  appointed  to 
replace  Plnchot's  friend  and  collaborator, 
James  Oarflald.  The  congressional  hearings 
(on  an  Alaaka  coal  land  withdrawal,  as  it 
happened)  ff«"'>«i«<  one  of  the  blttereat  epi- 
sodes In  the  hiatory  of  conservation  politics 
The  stake*  were  high — the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent becoming  eventually  involved.  Ballln- 
ger  was  eventually  exonerated  of  any  Inten- 
tional wrongdoing,  but  It  was  found  that 
certain  of  the  evidence  submitted  In  bis 
t^h^K  had  baan  misrepresented  as  to  time 
of  prejMuratlon.  Prees  and  public  alike  re- 
membered only  thia  tarnishing  fact — Ball- 
Inger  was  publicly  guilty,  though  Innocent 

This  Incident  in  one  man's  bureaucratic 
war  on  thoaa  who  oppoeed  him  did  lasting 
barm  to  a  major  conservation  department 
of  the  Oovemmant.  Plnchot — although  out 
of  office — never  loat  an  opportunity  to  re- 
mind the  country  of  Interior's  faults,  as  If 
Balllnger  had  been  found  guilty.  Not  until 
Harold  lokaa  took  over  a  quarter  century 
later  did  the  Department  retrieve  the  public 
reepect  ao  neoaasary  to  discharge  Its  conser- 
vation mission. 

Iffy  discuMloa  to  this  point  has  covered 
eonaervatlon  and  politics  In  a  general  or 
abstract  senae — th*  Insertion  of  conserva- 
tion Issues  Into  partisan  programs.  And 
I  have  tried  to  emphasize  the  tremendous 
part  played  by  the  politics  of  bureaucratic 
contest.  If  «•  are  to  see  the  whole  picture 
the  polltlca  oi  the  conservation  movement 
Itself  must  be  considered,  too.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  the  Internal  manipulation  of  or- 
ganizations, but  the  Interplay  of  powerful 
forcea  among  thoae  who  have  a  rightful 
claim  to  be  called  conservationists. 

Theodore  Pooaavelt's  taak  In  establishing 
the  conservation  Ideal  was  difficult  because 
It  ran  acroaa  the  grain  of  traditional  think- 
ing. He  had  to  first  establish  waste  as  some- 
thing close  to  Immoral — and  then  work  on 
the  public  conaelenoe  to  see  that  It  reacted 
accordingly.  Tb*  substantive  Issues  of  his 
day  were,  however,  relatively  uncomplicated 
Techniques  of  foreet  protection  were  direct, 
elementary  and  easily  comprehended:  powsr 
generation  and  transmission  had  potential 
for  the  future,  but  comparatively  little  cur- 
rent relevance:  demands  upon  land  and 
water  reeouroaa  were  confined  to  single  uses, 
uncomplicated  by  competing  needs  Incom- 
patible with  each  other. 

Now  our  population  has  almost  doubled  and 
Its  mobility  multiplied  fivefold  or  tenfold. 
A  dlstxirbing  percentage  of  our  land  area 
must  be  devoted  to  concrete  ribbons  strung 
with  the  beads  of  metropolis,  suburb,  and 
town.  Technolagy  has  made  possible  and 
created  forma  of  land  use  which  were  Impoe- 
slble  a  half  eantury  or  even  a  decade  ago. 


The  protective  barriers  to  the  wUderness 
have  been  breached.  The  alternatives  uf 
1900  were  black  and  white,  conservation  or 
exploitation,  public  or  private  development, 
frlenda  and  foes  were  readily  labeled  by  the 
cholcee  they  made  The  conservation  move- 
ment was  a  homogeneous  gathering  of  the 
like  minded  and  the  high  minded  Their 
specific  interests  might  differ — from  wildlife 
to  scenic  grandeur  to  power  potential — but 
their  central  objectives  were  consistent 

William  Howard  Taft  had  hardly  vacated 
the  White  House,  however,  before  the  first 
clatter  of  discord  disturbed  this  paradise  of 
righteous  contentment  Hetch  Hetchy  gave 
warning  that  one  conservationists  Ideal 
could  be  another's  desecration — that  the  re- 
criminations among  friends  under  stress 
could  match  those  tiiat  drew  bliKxl  from 
sworn  enemies 

As  the  cities  of  central  California  and  the 
bay  area  grew  they  rapidly  outstripped  read- 
ily available  supplies  of  water;  a  similar  sit- 
uation in  p>ower  could  be  foreseen  due  to 
their  great  distance  from  conventional  ener- 
gy sources  To  those  who  were  thoroughly 
steeped  In  Theodore  Roosevelt's  premise  that 
"conservation  is  the  Kreat  fundamental  basis 
for  national  efficiency, "  It  was  elemental  that 
the  rivers  of  the  Sierras  should  be  harnessed 
to  provide  the  water  and  power  requirements 
for  a  growing  prosperity  FYom  almost  every 
standpoint  of  economy,  efficiency  and  engi- 
neering convenience,  the  ideal  site  for  dam 
construction  was  In  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley 
of  the  Tuolximne  River  Heated  opposition 
Inunediately  developed  from  two  quarters; 
from  private  utility  Interests,  because  the 
project  was  to  be  constructed  and  operated 
by  the  city  of  Ban  Francisco,  and  from  an 
Important  segment  of  the  conservation 
movement  Itself,  because  the  site  was  deep 
in  the  Yoeemite  National  Park,  alm<->«t  con- 
secrated in  the  eyes  of  parks  purists 

Hetch  Hetchy  became  a  national  Issue  pri- 
marily because  of  Its  public  power  aspects 
But  the  contention  between  conservation 
values  was  also  very  much  In  the  public  eye 
Labels  became  mixed  and  the  identity  of 
friend  and  foe  became  complicated  If  you 
can  conceive  of  it.  John  Mulr  was  actually 
cast  in  the  role  of  advocate  for  Pacific  Oas 
*  Electric  Co  ,  a  mouthpiece  of  "the 
interests"  To  those  who  recount  this  story 
from  the  public  power  viewpoint,  the  term 
"conservationist  "  Is  reserved  for  Hetch 
Hetchy's  proponenta-all  others  fall  in  the 
category  of  "nature  lovers"  or  "power  inter- 
ests "  In  this,  the  first  clear  Instance  of 
conflict  among  national  conservation  objec- 
tives, the  charge  was  also  made  by  one  ele- 
ment of  the  conservation  front  that  their 
erstwhile  friends  were  being  exploited  by 
those  having  diametrically  opposite  social 
values  "Save  Toaemlte  Prom  Destruction" 
was  a  rallying  cry  of  the  purist  .ichool  among 
dedicated  conservationists:  It  was  equally 
available  to  those  who  would  use  every  pos- 
sible device  to  defeat  the  reservation  of  any 
further  lands  for  park  purposes 

This  Incident  was  more  than  a  temporary 
symbol.  Hetch  Hetchy  has  returned  periodi- 
cally to  haunt  successive  generations  of  con- 
servation supp)orter9  When  the  dam  was 
finished  some  20  years  later,  the  city  Insti- 
tuted a  program  of  operation  which  Included 
sale  of  power  for  distribution  through  a  pri- 
vate utility  This  had  been  a  major  Issue  In 
1913  and  the  legislation  specified  a  wholly 
public  enterprise  Secretary  Ickes  Intervened 
and  enforced  the  basic  conditions  through  a 
departmental  decision  and  a  later  lawsuit. 
As  late  as  1961.  our  Department  had  to 
grapple  with  the  sensitive  Issues  of  how  to 
correlate  Improvements  In  the  efficiency  of 
water  and  power  operations  with  preserva- 
tion of  park  values. 

Any  number  of  parallel  situations  may  be 
cited  to  demonstrate  the  increasing  conflict 
between  and  among  Interests  within  the  con- 
servation family  In  Ita  broad  expanse.     The 


steamboat  Springs  project,  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  the  reclamation  branch  of  the  family, 
foundered  upon  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  flooding  a  part  of  Dlnoeaur  Na- 
tional Monument.  The  Glen  Canyon  Reser- 
voir is  already  beginning  to  fill,  but  the 
bitterness  over  failure  to  protect  Rainbow 
Bridge  against  water  Intrusion  Is  readily  evi- 
dent In  our  dally  mail  Issues  such  as  these 
find  their  outlet  in  the  exercise  of  thoee 
highly  developed  techniques  of  political  pres- 
sure which  the  conservation  enthusiasts  de- 
veloped to  carry  their  cause 

Even  after  projects  are  in  operation  for 
many  years  with  harmony  between  multiple 
uses,  a  conflict  of  Interest  can  develop 
through  changed  conditions.  Moisture  de- 
ficiencies In  the  northern  Rockies  sometimes 
reduce  the  waters  available  to  Jackson  Lake 
In  Grand  Teton  National  Park  These  wa- 
ters are  committed  to  irrigation  subscribers 
to  an  extent  which  may  draw  the  lake  sur- 
face down  abnormally.  The  majority  of  the 
park  scenery  Is  dependent  In  part  upon  the 
lake  reflections.  Mud  flats  destroy  this  value 
m  addition  to  the  damage  done  to  nearly  all 
forms  of  water  recreation.  At  this  point, 
practically  all  of  the  conservation  interests — 
boaters,  fish  and  wildlife  enthusiasts,  casual 
tourists  and  hikers — make  demands  for  relief 
which  are  Impossible  to  satisfy  In  the  face  of 
commitments  which  cannot  be  modified. 

The  issues  upon  which  the  conservation 
community  flnds  Itself  divided  will  Increase 
as  demands  for  scarce  land  Increase.  Con- 
certed efforts  to  preserve  the  remaining  wil- 
derness are  slowed  by  the  friction  between 
"total  preservation"  and  "wise  use"  as  the 
guiding  principle  In  conservation  philosophy 
Unless  this  dichotomy  Is  reconciled,  the 
eventual  winner  can  only  be  the  interests 
which  want  neither  preservation  nor  con- 
trolled use  of  forest  and  mineral  resources. 
Even  more  partisan  in  its  nature  Is  the  grow- 
ing tendency  toward  differences  between 
sport  hunting  and  flshlng  and  other  recrea- 
tional land  uses.  The  States'  rights  strategy 
which  Plnchot  and  Roosevelt  scotched  In 
their  day  Is  Inherent  In  this  situation  since 
the  States  have  primary  Jurisdiction  over  flsh 
and  game  regulation.  A  wedge  driven  be- 
tween State  and  National  interests  on  this 
ground  could  penalize  the  progress  of  an 
entire  generation  toward  complementary  and 
supplemental  effort. 

The  political  dimension  of  conservation 
has  therefore  expanded  In  ever-widening  cir- 
clee  as  our  eoclety  and  our  technology  have 
become  Increasingly  complex.  The  simple 
"for"  or  "against"  Isstie  of  1900  now  has  over- 
tonee  of  the  bureaucratic  contest  for  policy 
supremacy.  "Multiple  use"  becomes  a  slogan 
to  block  the  preservation  of  critically  needed 
recreation  values;  freedom  to  locate  mineral 
claims  argues  against  Inclusion  of  a  public 
domain  tract  In  either  a  forest  or  a  park. 
Parks  supporters  are  accused  of  "locking  up" 
resources  because  they  regard  public  hunt- 
ing Incompatible  with  park  objectives  The 
pluralism  of  modern  life  makes  extremely 
complicated  the  simple  faith  which  moti- 
vated Thoreau,  Mulr,  Powell  and  the  other 
prophets  of  the  good  life 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  future  prospects 
for  conservation  as  a  political  issue.  Will  it 
drop  out  of  the  fleld  because  other  problems 
of  modern  life  demand  all  of  our  attention' 
I  am  convinced  that  the  exact  opposite  will 
be  the  case.  Science  and  technology  can 
change  and  multiply  and  stretch  the  limits 
of  such  resources  as  food  and  flber  and  en- 
ergy sources.  But  eventually  we  get  back  to 
the  fundamental  elements  of  land  and  water. 
Living  space  for  twice  our  present  papulation 
will  demonstrate  the  Inelasticity  of  the  land 
surface.  Water  problems,  both  qualitative 
and  quantitative,  must  be  attacked  prompt- 
ly and  with  every  scrap  of  our  Imagination — 
for  wars  have  been  fought  and  civilizations 
have  died  for  its  lack.  We  face  a  century  of 
Intense  competition  for  these  elemental  re- 
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sources.  Government  miist  Inevitably  enter 
as  the  arbiter.  Conservation  issues  may 
therefore  become  the  dominant  ones  In  pub- 
lic affairs,  therefore  In  politics,  In  ova  own 
generation. 

The  essence  of  what  I  have  been  sajrlng  Is 
portrayed  rather  uniquely  In  a  single  edition 
of  your  professional  Journal — the  July  issue 
of  American  Forests.  Its  prominently  dis- 
played editorial  announces  the  calling  of  the 
Fifth  American  Forest  Congress  to  map  out 
the  conservation  Job  ahead.  That  editorial 
Is  dominated  by  a  historical  account  of 
AFA's  Justifiably  proud  history  of  past  Influ- 
ence on  conservation  poUclee — and  In  prac- 
tically every  Instance  progreaa  Is  measured 
by  success  In  the  political  arena.  Then  turn. 
If  you  win,  to  the  colorful  Insert  which  seta 
forth  the  draft  platform  which  will  serve  as 
the  core  of  the  Congress'  deliberations.  Like 
the  past,  AFA  leadership  projects  futtire  ob- 
jectives in  political  terms:  direct  attack  on 
problems  of  land  use,  water  conservation, 
outdoor  recreation  policies,  control  of  min- 
ing and  other  activities  which  have  a  poten- 
tial for  resource  deterioration — even  an  In- 
trusion Into  the  highly  political  field  of  tax 
policy  as  It  relates  to  resource  conservation. 

One  could  not  ask  for  a  more  political 
document — and  a  masterful  one  which  con- 
tains something  for  everyone,  couched  In  lan- 
guage most  favorably  calculated  to  elicit  the 
desired  reaction.  Yet  the  task  set  forth  U  a 
realistic  and  a  critically  Important  one.  I 
only  hope  that  what  I  have  had  to  say  here 
win  be  useful  to  you  in  your  contributions  to 
that  Congress — In  recalling  my  prediction 
that  conservation  In  politics  will  be  a  major 
factor  in  the  Job  ahead. 


DEALING  WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
Mr.  PTTT.T.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
pleasure  in  calling  to  our  attention  a 
most  Instructive  and  illuminating  article 
by  Walter  Lippmann,  published  in  a 
recent  edition  of  Newsweek  magazine. 
It  is  entitled  "Dealing  With  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Mr.  Lippmann  details  the  growth 
since  1958  of  friction  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China  into  deep- 
ening conflict.  This  increasing  struggle, 
which  Mr.  Lippmann  so  lucidly  sets 
forth,  may  well  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  direction  of  Soviet  foreign  pol- 
icy today. 

The  thesis  of  Mr.  Lippmann's  article  is 
that  the  national  interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union  are  already  beginning  to  surpass 
its  adherence  to  the  doctrines  expressed 
by  Lenin,  and  that  the  rise  in  the  Rus- 
sian standard  of  living  has  caused  that 
Nation's  revolutionary  zeal  to  diminish. 

The  Ideological  quarrel  between  commu- 
nism and  antlcommunlsm  Is  a  rellgloxu  war 
like  that  between  Islam  and  Christendom, 
between  Catholics  and  Protestante — 

Says  Mr.  Lippmann.  He  points  out 
that  historically  religious  wars  are  never 
won  or  lost,  nor  are  they  ever  wholly 
settled.  They  simply  lessen  in  intensity, 
until— in  Mr.  Lippmann's  phrase — "they 
are  no  longer  matters  of  life  and  death." 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
penetrating,  long-range  view  of  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  is  especially 
helpful  at  this  Ume  when  we  are  explor- 
ing new  avenues  of  coexistence  with  our 
Communist  adversaries.  Such  an  anal- 
y.sis  helps  us  to  see  where  we  may  be 
'.'oinp. 

Mr.  President.  I.  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  llr. 


Lippmann's  valuable  article  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dealing  WrrH  the  Sovnrr  Union 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

It  Is  often  much  easier  to  forsee  what  Is 
going  to  happen  than  to  predict  when  It  Is 
going  to  happen.  This  has  certainly  been 
true  of  the  Chinese-Soviet  quarrel,  which  Is 
one  of  the  great  events  In  modern  history. 
We  have  long  known  that  there  would  be  a 
quarrel.  We  have  not  known  when  It  would 
reach  the  point  where  It  altered  International 
relations  all  over  the  world. 

At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  some 
years  before  Mao  and  his  Communists  had 
won  control  of  mainland  China,  It  was 
already  known  to  students  of  the  geography 
of  Asia  that  the  vital  interests  of  China  and 
of  the  Soviet  Union  were  In  direct  and  un- 
easy contact  along  the  Inunense  land  fron- 
tier which  runs  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
heart  of  Asia.  It  was  known  at  the  time 
that  Stalin  distrusted  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, calling  them  radishes,  "Red  on  the  out- 
side, white  on  the  Inside."  What  he  really 
dlstnisted,  no  doubt,  was  a  rival  Communist 
power  right  on  his  frontier. 

When  the  Communists  conquered  the 
Chinese  mainland — without  help  from  the 
Russians — It  was  soon  seen  to  be  most  prob- 
able that  there  would  be  a  Slno-Sovlet  con- 
filct.  When  I  was  in  Moscow  In  October 
1058,  the  (Aclal  line  was  atlll  that  there 
could  be  no  national  conflict  between  Com- 
munist states.  When  I  broached  the  sub- 
ject of  China  with  Mr.  Khrushchev,  he  told 
me  flatly  that  I  would  not  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion If  I  knew  anything  about  communism. 
But  on  another  afternoon  when  I  was  having 
tea  with  the  editors  of  Pravda,  the  talk 
about  China  was  a  little  less  frozen.  Finally, 
I  blurted  out,  not  only  because  I  believed  It 
but  In  order  to  see  how  they  would  react: 
"What  you  ought  to  do  is  settle  the  Issues 
with  the  West  and  make  an  alliance  with  us 
to  keep  peace." 

There  was  a  long  and  embarrassing  silence 
which  ended  with  a  sigh  by  one  of  the  edi- 
tors who  then  said:  "If  only  you  Americans 
had  talked  like  that  10  years  ago."  I  let  the 
subject  drop,  not  thinking  It  useful  to  remind 
them  that  10  years  ago  we  had  had  Stalin  to 
deal  with. 

PAST  raicnoN 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  1968  there  was  al- 
ready friction  l>etween  the  two  Communist 
states,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  tried 
to  patch  up  their  differences.  They  failed, 
and  in  the  following  year,  1959,  there  came 
to  the  surface  an  open  conflict  of  Chinese 
and  Soviet  Interests.  As  Mr.  Edward  Crank- 
shaw  has  pointed  cut,  Khrushchev  refused 
to  help  Mao  in  his  conflict  with  us  over  the 
offshore  island,  he  refused  to  give  him  atomic 
weapons,  or  to  back  him  In  his  border  dis- 
pute with  India,  or  to  Intervene  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  when  the  Americans  landed  In  Leb- 
anon and  the  British  In  Jordan. 

By  1959  it  was  plain,  then,  that  events 
were  going  to  Justify  what  had  been  foreseen 
at  the  end  of  the  World  War — namely,  that 
despite  their  being  Communist  states,  the 
ancient  conflict  between  Russia  and  China 
was  going  to  go  on. 

PRESENT  TROTH 

There  Is  a  view  of  the  Communist  problem 
which  I  have  long  shared.  It  is  that  nation- 
alism is  a  stronger  human  sentiment  than 
communism  and  that,  therefore,  the  right 
way  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  to  treat 
It  as  a  great  power  in  which  the  national 
interests  of  the  Russians  will  prevail  over 
their  Marzist-Lenlnlst  Ideology. 

The  course  of  events  Is.  I  believe,  proving 
thla  view  to  be  correct.  The  vital  national 
iateraat  of  the  Russians  Is  to  check  the  ex- 


pansion of  the  Chinese  Into  Russian  Siberia, 
and.  because  the  Russians  are  westerners, 
to  make  peace  with  the  West. 

The  basic  proposition — that  nationalism 
will  prove  stronger  than  communism — has  a 
corollary  which  Is  that  as  a  Communist  so- 
ciety succeeds  In  raising  the  popular  stand- 
ard of  life,  the  original  revolutionary  zeal 
will  die  down.  There  Is  now  a  new  genera- 
tion In  the  Soviet  Union  which  never  knew 
Lenin. 

rtrruRE   outlook 

In  what  I  believe  has  been  a  workable  view 
of  how  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union,  there 
are,  of  course,  besides  the  two  basic  propyosi- 
tlons  about  nationalism,  two  military  prop- 
ositions as  well.  First  and  foremost  there 
Is  the  proposition  that  there  must  be  the 
maintenance  of  a  balance  of  power  which 
cannot  be  upset  without  Inviting  ruination. 
The  other  and  closely  related  military  propo- 
sition has  been  never  to  let  a  military  con- 
frontation narrow  to  the  point  where  the 
only  alternatives  are  surrender  or 
catastrophe. 

So  far  as  I  can  see  the  course  of  events  Is 
proving  that  these  four  propositions  consti- 
tute a  realistic  philosophy.  I  would  add  to 
them  a  general  Idea  which  Is  that  the  Ideo- 
logical quarrel  between  communism  and  an- 
tlcommunlsm Is  a  religious  war  like  that 
between  Islam  and  Christendom,  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  History  teaches 
vis  that  religious  wars  are  never  won  or  lost. 
They  are  never  wholly  and  finally  settled. 
They  cool  down  and  fade  away  until  they 
are  no  longer  matters  of  life  and  death. 


TRIBUTE  TO  INSPECTOR  HOWARD 
P.  MOWRY  AND  THE  METROPOL- 
ITAN   POLICE    DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months  there  has  been  much  discussion 
in  this  legislative  body  concerning  the 
crime  rate  in  our  Nation's  Capital  and 
our  police  protection.  I  should  like  at 
this  time  to  commend  our  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  which  I  believe  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  Certain- 
ly, all  of  us  recognize  the  fact  that  Wash- 
ington is  a  unique  city  and  because  of 
this  its  police  department  has  many  un- 
usual problems  to  cope  with. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  believe  the 
Metropolitan  Police  has  been  most  effec- 
tive is  because  of  the  high  caliber  of 
men  who  comprise  it.  I  am  extremely 
proud  to  note  that  a  Rhode  Islander,  In- 
spector Howard  P.  Mowry,  has  recently 
been  singled  out  in  a  national  publica- 
tion for  his  leadership  within  the  depart- 
ment in  the  area  of  human  rights. 

Sunday.  August  4.  there  appeared  a 
news  story  in  both  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Sunday  Star,  which  I  should  like 
at  this  time  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  4,  19631 
Former  Boxer  Seized  Aiter  Shotgun  Threat 
An  armed  man  threatening  to  shoot  "the 
first  white  policeman"  was  overpowered  last 
night  outside  a  house  at  1218  O  Street  NW.. 
after  two  volunteer  Negro  ofllcers  spent  more 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  persuading  him  to 
surrender. 

It  took  five  policemen  to  subdue  former 
boxer  Harold  Brown,  30,  listed  at  1418  Cor- 
coran Street  NW..  after  Insp.  Howard  F. 
Mowry  emerged  from  hiding  to  eeiae  Brown 
as  he  left  his  basement  barricade — still 
carrying  a  shotgun. 
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PoUo*  tald  Brown  aarllcr  tuwl  flLr«d  two 
bUwU,  on*  ftt  MBi*  chiMren  nearby,  and 
on*  1»>»*H^  tlM  iMMBMnt.  No  one  w««  hurt. 
WbMX  poUo*  uxlMd  ataorUy  &rter  S  pjn..  they 
faUMl  to  fluall  Brown  out  by  flrlnc  three 
canntoten  of  taar  ■••  Inside  the  basement. 

The  men  who  pemiaded  Brovn  to  come 
out  ehortly  aftar  10  pjn.  were  Det.  Harold 
H.  BurweU  of  tiM  robbery  aquad  and  Prt. 
James  8.  Fniiiiej  of  the  second  precinct. 

Before  they  H>proached  the  basement  of 
the  rooming  boUM,  police  ordered  the  evacu- 
ation of   10  oocupants.     One  was  a  cripple. 

When  Brown  coMrged  to  follow  the  two 
officers.  ICowry  stepped  from  behind  a  tree 
and  grabbed  him  aztmnd  the  neck.  There 
was  a  scuffle  bafor*  he  was  handcuffed. 

The  Incident  was  wttneeeed  at  a  distance 
by  many  peraoBS,  Including  Repreeentatlve 
HoKSB  B.  kmmM,  Bapnbllcan.  of  Ohio  and 
Repreaentattre  ZjAttbswcs  J.  Bcrrroif.  Repub- 
lican, of  TTtali.  who  had  been  Inspecting  the 
area  with  pOUe*. 

Brown  WM  iMfcl  for  mental  examination 
at  EMstrlct  of  Oolumbla  General  Boepltal. 

Police  said  Brown's  18-gage  shotgun  was 
bought  last  Batnrday.  He  had  been  arrested 
February  30  for  earrrlng  a  deadly  weapon  of 
the  Mune  callbar.  waa  aent  to  9t.  Blzabeths 
Hospital  for  mantal  obserratlon.  and  later 
released. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star.  Aug   4. 

IffOS] 
Aekbd    Boom    CArruBBB    Arras    BASXMurr 


Two  riiiUjMBiiian  watched  last  night  as 
police  worked  with  persuasion  and  tear  {(as 
to  get  an  armad  prtw  fighter — who  they  said 
ba4  abot  at  afctfMhan  in  an  alley — from  a 
hasamant  at  Ult  O  Straet  NW. 

Lt.  Beryl  Daxr.  of  second  precinct,  said 
the  sltnathm  dvraloped  like  this: 

Harold  Brown.  SO,  of  the  1400  block  of 
Ckircoran  Btraat  HW.  went  to  visit  someone 
at  the  O  Btraat  addraaa.  a  tliree-story  room- 
ing house.    Ba  earrtad  a  10-gage  shotgun. 

Brown  want  wIM  and  holed  up  In  the  base- 
ment at  tba  hppas.     Be  fired  at  youngsters 
In  the  aUay  and  alao  fired  inside  the  base 
ment  Itaalf. 

osa  naso 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  Inspector 
Mowry.  formerly  of  Smlthileld.  R.I.. 
danonstraied  great  valor  and  great 
courage  in  disarming  a  former  boxer 
armed  with  a  16-gage  shotgun.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  Howard  Mowry. 
with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted, 
ran  30  feet  up  a  street,  which  had  been 
turned  into  an  armed  camp,  and  by  force 
took  the  loaded  shotgun  away  from  this 
former  boxer,  who  had  Just  left  his  base- 
ment barricade.  Earlier  this  individual 
had  fired  two  volleys;  one  at  some  chil- 
dren nearby,  and  when  the  police  ar- 
rived on  the  scene  and  attempted  to 
flush  this  man  out  with  tear  gas.  they 
were  unsuccessful.  The  roominghouse  in 
which  he  was  lodged  was  then  evacu- 
ated by  the  Police  Department,  and  two 
officers,  Detective  Harold  H.  BurweU  and 
Pvt.  James  S.  Kornegay.  persuaded  this 
former  boxer  to  come  out  onto  the  street. 
When  he  emerged.  Inspector  Movrry 
fearlessly  approached  him.  scuffled  with 
him,  and  finally  was  able  to  disarm  him, 
and  placed  him  under  arrest. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
proud  to  commend  Inspector  Mowry 
both  as  a  humanitarian  and  as  a  police 
ofBcer,  who  has  a  sincere  dedication  to 
his  work  and  has  the  element  of  raw 
courage  and  the  ability  to  be  decisive 
when  a  threat  of  bodily  harm  against 
the  public  so  abruptly  arises. 


Polloe  war*  eallad  in  about  8:30  pjn. 
Twenty  of  ttaaoa  evacuated  the  ten  persons, 
Incliidtng  a  cil|H>la,  In  the  bouse,  axMl  held 
back  hundrada  of  spectators. 

From  the  baaanant  door  facing  the  alley. 
Brown,  a  Negro,  abouted  that  he  would  shoot 
the  first  wbKa  poUeeman  who  came  after 
hbn. 

Tliraa  eanlatara  of  tear  gas  were  shot  Into 
the  baaamant  but  Brown  wouldn't  budge. 
Tba  drifting  bb*>  bowever,  cauaed  people 
three  houaaa  aw»y  to  evacuate  their  homes. 

Detective  Harold  BurweU.  of  the  robbery 
sqxiad,  and  Prt.  James  8.  Kornegay,  of  second 
precinct  talked  with  Brown  for  about  3 
hours. 

Repreaentattraa  Bt7*toi«.  Republican,  of 
Utah,  and  Abblb,  Republican,  of  Ohio,  who 
bad  been  rldtng  wltb  policemen  to  obeerve 
District  conditions,  aratched  the  police 
operations. 

SDiBoao  BT  pouca 

At  10:10  pjn..  Brown  was  persuaded  to 
walk  into  the  alley.  He  stUl  carried  the 
shotgun.  The  two  i>ollcemen  backed  away 
as  he  walked  toward  them. 

From  a  bMlag  plaee  behind  a  tree.  Inspec- 
tor Howard  F.  liowry  Jumped  Brown  from 
the  rear  and  got  the  gun  sway.  Four  other 
polloe  helped  to  aubdue  and  handcuff  the 
man. 

Brown  was  taken  to  District  of  Columbia 
Oeneral  Boapltal  for  mental  obeervatlon. 

Polloe  said  ba  bad  been  charged  with  car- 
rying a  waapoa  In  Frt>ruary,  but  the  case  was 
dismissed  Iqr  fbe  eourt. 

Lieutenant  Z>arr  said  Brown  had  recently 
fought  profeaalonslly  In  Canada. 


HAWAn'S    DELEGATES    TO    GIRLS' 
NATION 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  a  citizen 
of  the  newest  State  of  the  Union  was 
recently  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  another  distingroished  Ha- 
waiian was  named  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  All  Hawaiians  were  Justifi- 
ably proud  of  their  two  delegates  to  the 
Girls*  Nation  which  was  held  In  Wash- 
ington July  28  to  August  3. 

These  able  and  charming  young  ladies 
were  Miss  Kathleen  Ann  Vorhies,  of 
Walluku,  Maul,  who  was  elected  Presi- 
dent; and  Miss  Beryl  Leolanl  Bailey,  of 
Honolulu,  Oahu,  who  was  named  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Both  of  these  young  Aloha  Staters 
demonstrated  outstanding  leadership,  a 
keen  sense  of  responsible  citizenship, 
and  a  probing  interest  in  the  intricacies 
of  our  Federal  Government. 

I  congratulate  both  Miss  Vorhies  and 
Miss  Bailey,  and  I  wish  to  express  my 
delight  and  great  appreciation  for  their 
representation  of  our  State. 

I  wish  also  to  commend  and  congratu- 
late the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  for 
sponsoring  this  outstanding  program 
locally  and  nationally  each  year. 


TRIBUTE   TO    JAMES    L.    McDEVITT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  James  L.  McDevltt, 
director  of  the  APL-CIO  Committee  on 
Political  Education.  I  expressed  here  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  April  30  of  this  year 
my  profound  sadness  on  the  loss  to  the 
labor  movement  of  such  a  vital,  force- 
ful. Individual  as  was  James  L.  McDevltt. 

At  that  time.  I  also  stated  that  I  be- 
lieved It  would  be  the  highest  form  of 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Jim  McDevltt 
if  his  deputy  and  the  man  Indoctrinated 
in  his  Ideas  and  views  were  selected  to 
succeed  him  as  director  of  AFL-CIO 
COPE  and  If  h«  were  to  be  the  man  who 
worked  so  long  and  closely  In  kindred 
spirit  and  dedication  with  him — Al 
Barkan. 

Today  I  read  with  great  pleasure  In 
the  newspapers  that  Alexander  E. 
Barkan  had  been  appointed  as  the  new 
political  director  of  the  AFL-CIO  by 
the  administrative  committee  of  the  fed- 
eration's committee  on  political  educa- 
tion. 

I  know  and  admire  Al  Barkan.  He  is 
a  fine  and  honorable  man  and  a  capable 
planner  who  combines  imagination  and 
Intellectual  awareness  with  practical 
organization  and  activities.  Mr.  Barkan 
was  bom  In  Bayonne.  N.J.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Chicago 
In  1933  and  taught  for  4  years  at  the 
Bayonne  High  School.  Later  he  Joined 
the  staff  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union 
organizing  committee  of  the  former  CIO 
In  1937.  He  Is  a  veteran  of  World  War 
n  and  has  l)een  active  in  labor  activities 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Al  Barkan  has  been  vitally  Interested 
In  Increasing  voter  registration  and 
lending  his  efforts  to  this  end. 

He  is  Indeed  a  fine  choice.  I  wLsh 
him  good  luck  in  his  new  responsibility. 
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MORAL    GXnDELINES    FOR    THE 
AMERICAN  STRATEGY  DEBATE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President,  in 
the  coming  debate  on  the  test  ban  treaty, 
we  are  certain  to  get  Into  periods  of 
discussion  concerning  strategy  in  the 
cold  war.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
read  a  very  Interesting  paper  that 
touches  on  this  field,  "Moral  Guidelines 
for  the  American  Strategy  Debate."  by 
Robert  D.  Crane,  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. I  would  suggest  that  each  of 
my  colleagues  read  this,  because  It 
touches  upon  an  aspect  of  strategy  not 
often  developed — an  aspect  that  should 
have  more  attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
Inserted  at  this  place  In  my  remarks  In 
the  body  of  the  Ricokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Moral  Gutoei-ines  roa  the  Amekican 
SraATicT  Dkbatx  ' 

(By  Robert  D  Crane,  Georgetown  University, 
Washington.  DC.)  • 
During  the  past  year  there  has  been  In- 
creasing evidence  of  ferment  among  Soviet 
political  and  military  leaders  and  generally 
within  the  entire  Communist  bloc.  In  the 
area  of  military  strategy  this  ferment  has 
caused    a    definite    shift    In    Soviet    military 


'  Delivered  originally  under  the  title 
■•Pacem  In  Terrla  and  Arms  Control "  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Clergymen'e  Interfalth 
Committee  for  Uunuin  Rights.  Cathedral  of 
Mary.  Our  Queen,  In  Baltimore  on  June  13, 
1963.  and  In  revised  form  under  the  present 
title  at  the  arms  control  session  of  the  sum- 
mer meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  In  Los  An- 
geles on  June  18.  19«8. 

•  Director,  Space  Research  Institute.  Duke 
University:  Associate,  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies.  Georgetown  Draverslty;  member 
Arms  Control  Committee.  Catholic  Associa- 
tion for  International  Peace  With  Justice  and 
Charity,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence. 


thinking  away  from  traditional  doctrinnalra 
approaches  and  has  introduced  a  new  stra- 
tegic realism  based  on  Increaaed  flazlblllty 
a  nd  rationality. 

The  responaa  ot  Western  stataaman  to  thla 
internal  debate  In  the  Soviet  Union  haa  been 
even  more  striking  than  the  Soviet  debate 
Itself.  There  have  been  two  main  types  of 
response,  each  based  tiltlmately  on  opposing 
estimates  of  the  nature  of  communism.  One 
response  Is  based  on  the  estimate  that  com- 
munism both  as  an  Ideology  and  as  a  politi- 
cal movement  Is  essentially  offensive  in  na- 
ture and  perhaps  Increasingly  so.  Support- 
ers of  this  view  believe  that  Soviet  strategy 
is  more  sophisticated  than  It  has  been  In 
the  past,  but  that  Communist  leaders  are 
still  dedicated  to  the  total  elimination  of 
the  free  Institutions  and  Christian  morality 
of  our  clvUlzatlon,  and  that  in  this  respect 
communism  remains  basically  unchanged. 

The  logical  conclusion,  and  the  resulting 
fear  of  this  school,  is  that  if  the  United 
States  fails  to  manifest  Its  resolve  to  cotinter 
the  political  and  military  use  of  Soviet  force, 
the  Soviets  probably  wUl  use  their  new  flex- 
ibility to  move  wherever  resistance  Is  weak- 
est and.  under  conditions  of  reduced  risks. 
to  employ  whatever  level  of  violence  would 
best  promise  success.  It  is  fvirthar  con- 
cluded, first,  that  if  the  United  SUtes  suc- 
ceeds in  firming  up  Its  resolve,  the  Soviet 
hardUners  In  their  new  realism  wUl  recog- 
nize tiiat  their  plans  to  expcmd  the  Com- 
munist empire  by  military  means  and  by 
the  political  use  of  modern  weapons  cannot 
succeed,  and,  second,  that  the  failure  of 
the  Soviet  hardliners  would  help  the  mod- 
erates among  the  Communists  succeed  In 
their  attempts  to  direct  Soviet  expansionist 
efforts  toward  the  political  and  economic 
arena.  According  to  this  view,  the  United 
States  now  has  the  opportunity.  If  It  uses 
sufficient  imagination,  to  determine  by  the 
policies  which  it  follows  what  course  the 
Soviet  strategists  will  adopt.  According  to 
this  view,  therefore,  the  dangers  as  well  as 
the  opportunities  for  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  the  strategy  debate  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  unprecedented. 

The  second  type  of  response  to  this  strat- 
egy debate  is  based  on  the  estimate  that 
communism,  at  least  as  an  ezUtlng  political 
movement  distinct  from  allegedly  outmoded 
Communist  Ideology,  is  basically  defensive. 
The  logical  concltislon  Is  that  Soviet  leaders 
can  be  most  beneficially  Influenced  by  an 
American  policy  of  conciliation.  This  re- 
sponse Is  best  typlfled  by  the  addreaa  of  Preal- 
dent  Kennedy  at  American  Unlveralty  In 
June  1963  on  "A  Strategy  for  Peace." 

President  Kennedy  asked  the  peoples  of 
the  free  world  to  reorient  their  thinking 
toward  communism  and  to  distinguish  be- 
tween Communist  Ideology  and  communism 
as  a  changing  political  and  social  movement. 
He  evidenced  his  belief  that  the  arms  race  Is 
caused  by  lack  of  trust  and  by  what  arms- 
control  specialiiU  call  the  self-fulfUUng 
prophecy,  whereby  the  arms  race  U  cauaed 
less  by  a  real  clash  of  Interests  than  by  what 
President  Kennedy  termed:  "a  vicious  and 
dangerous  cycle  with  suspicion  on  one  side 
breeding  suspicion  on  the  other,  and  new 
weapons  begetting  counterweapons."  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  continued:  "In  short,  both 
the  United  States  and  lU  allies,  and  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Its  allies,  have  a  mutually 
deep  Interest  in  a  Just  and  genuine  peace  and 
In  halting  the  arms  race.  Agreements  to  this 
end  are  in  the  Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union 
:vs  well  as  ours — and  even  the  most  hostile 
nations  can  be  relied  upon  to  accept  and 
keep  those  treaty  obligations  •  •  •  which  are 
in  their  own  Interest.  No  treaty  •  •  •  can 
provide  abeolute  sectirlty  against  the  risks  of 
deception  and  evasion.  But  It  can  •  *  *  If  It 
IS  sufficiently  in  the  Interests  of  its  algners — 
I  Iter  far  more  security  and  far  fawar  rlaka 
tluui  an  unabated,  uncontrolled,  unpredlct- 
:ible  arms  race."  President  Kennedy  was 
saying,  in  other  words,  that  the  Soviets  oon- 


aldar  It  in  their  self-interest  to  stop  the  arms 
race  and  that  It  la  better  to  trust  the  self- 
Intercat  of  the  Soviets  to  guarantee  the  ob- 
aerrance  of  a  disannament  treaty  than  to  let 
the  arma  race  further  escalate.  He  added 
tbat  peace  la  "the  necessary  rational  end  of 
rational  men,"  and  that  the  adoption  of  pc\- 
Iciaa  which  risk  escalation  "would  be  evi- 
dence only  of  the  bankruptcy  of  our  policy 
or  a  collective  death  wish  for  the  world." 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the 
strategy  debate  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  at 
least  matched  in  Intensity  by  the  strategy 
debate  which  It  has  helped  to  evoke  in  the 
United  States.  The  two  debates  seem  to 
differ,  however,  In  the  reasons  for  their  In- 
tensity. The  American  debate  has  grown 
In  intensity  to  a  large  extent  through  the 
attempt  to  answer  the  question  how  we  can 
best  apply  moral  restraints  on  the  use  of 
military  power.  This  search  for  moral  guide- 
lines has  resulted  perhaps  quite  natiu-ally 
from  the  fact  that  any  debate  over  military 
strategy  in  the  United  States  must  be  funda- 
mentally moral  in  nature,  because  morality 
is  tba  basis  of  our  society  and  of  its 
superiority  over  communism,  imperfect 
though  our  society  still  may  be.  The 
Soviet  debate  also  concerns  the  necessity 
tat  restraints  on  the  use  of  military  power, 
but  differs  from  the  American  debate  in  this 
respect  becatise  it  is  guided  by  the  goal  of 
reatraints  not  as  a  moral  goal  in  itself,  but 
aa  another  more  flexible  and  sophisticated 
means  to  accelerate  and  assure  the  expansion 
of  communism.' 

The  two  strategy  debates  seem  to  differ 
alao  in  the  way  they  Interact  on  each  other. 
Although  the  point  may  be  and  undoubtedly 
will  be  debated,  the  conflicting  sets  of  guide- 
lines for  the  two  strategy  debates  seem  to 
hava  caused  each  debate  to  strengthen  and 
conaolldate  the  guidelines  for  the  other. 
Thus  the  Increased  rationality  evident  in 
the  Soviet  strategy  debate  has  seemed  to 
consolidate  support  for  restraints  on  the  de- 
velopment of  American  military  power  and 
strategy.  Conversely,  the  Increased  emphasis 
on  restraints  evident  in  the  American 
strategy  debate  may  serve  to  consolidate  sup- 
port for  the  classical  doctrines  of  Com- 
munist expansion.  To  the  extent  that  the 
moral  context  of  the  American  strategy 
debate  may  have  such  an  undesirable  conse- 
quence, It  becomes  necessary  to  examine 
more  carefully  the  moral  problems  involved 
in  this  debate,  and  to  develop  moral  criteria 
or  guidelines  for  the  further  deveK^ment 
of  American  strategy.* 

Discussion  oX  the  morality  of  American 
strategy  has  concerned  not  lo  much  the 
fundamental  goals  which  we  seek  but  rather 
the  threats  to  otir  achievement  of  these 
gofUs  and  the  response  which  we  should 
make  to  these  threats.  The  principal  con- 
cern has  been  the  threat  of  destructive  war. 
In  terms  of  moral  guidelines,  attention  has 
concentrated  on  the  moral  demands  at  char- 
ity arising  from  the  need  to  control  the 
forces  of  modem  weapons  technology  which 
threaten  to  destroy  much  of  what  we  value. 
Equally  imperative,  however,  is  the  threat 
of  Communist  encroachment  and  the  de- 
mands of  Justice  arising  from  the  need  to 
control  and  rechannel  the   forces  of  Com- 


*See  "Nuclear  War  and  Soviet  Strategy." 
edited  by  Robert  D.  Crane  and  W.  Onacewlcz 
for  the  Center  for  Strategic  Studies,  with  an 
introduction  by  Adm.  Arleigh  Burke  (re- 
tired) .  Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce,  New  York.  ca. 
400  pp.  1963. 

« Failxire  to  do  ao  would  only  give  support 
to  the  contention  that  to  some  extent  the 
challenges  of  the  post-liM6  world  "are  merely 
a  challenge  to  American  rhetoric,"  and  the 
belief  that  'the  American  moralistic  style  is 
a  source  of  disturbance  to  the  world  and  a 
coat  to  the  national  interest."  Walt  W.  Bos- 
tow,  "The  United  States  in  the  World  Arena," 
Harper  Jk  Bros.,  1960,  p.  481. 


munlst  expansion  which  threaten  to  destroy 
not  only  what  we  value  but  our  valuea 
themselves.  Morality  requires  us  to  face 
all  the  poasibilltles  and  problems  with  which 
we  are  confronted  and  to  envision  the  prac- 
tical consequences  of  each  of  our  actions. 
If  we  let  either  one  of  these  threats  domi- 
nate our  thinking  or  if  we  ignore  either  one 
of  these  threats,  we  run  the  risk  erf  In- 
creasing the  danger  of  the  other. 

The  most  basic  requirement  for  a  construc- 
tive debate  over  American  strategy  therefore 
is  the  objectivity  to  recognize  the  complex- 
ity of  the  fact  situations  and  problems  in- 
volved In  our  national  security.  Tlie  value 
which  we  attach  to  the  concept  of  truth 
would  make  such  objectivity  Itself  a  moral 
requirement.  In  a  negative  sense  this  cri- 
terion of  objectivity  serves  to  warn  against 
what  the  late  ASC  Conunlssloner  Thomas  E. 
Murray  calls  the  mortd  fallacy  of  totaliza- 
tion. According  to  this  criterion  those  who 
ignore  the  morality  of  the  means  in  the 
attempt  to  find  an  Inunediate  and  final  so- 
lution to  either  the  threat  of  physical  de- 
struction by  war  or  to  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist domination  are  equally  immoral. 
The  advocates  of  unilateral  disarmament  are 
Just  as  Immoral  as  are  the  advocates  of  pre- 
ventive war. 

A  related  aspect  of  this  criterion  of  objec- 
tivity is  the  recognition  that  both  of  the 
above  threats  involve  a  spec^um  or  contin- 
uum of  threats.  This  Is  Important  because 
it  is  our  attempt  to  totalhse  the  threat  which 
leads  to  the  attempt  to  totalize  our  response. 

Concerning  the  threat  of  Communist  ex- 
pansion, we  should  recognise,  first  of  all, 
that  this  Communist  threat  is  nonmilitary 
as  well  as  military  in  nature.  We  should 
recognize,  furthermore,  that  although  the 
Communist  threat  to  our  highest  ideals  and 
most  cherished  institutions  is  total  in  na- 
ttire,  nevertheless  the  threat  to  these  ideals 
and  institutions  is  not  totally  Communist. 
The  total  nature  of  the  Communist  threat 
derives  essentially  from  the  spiritual  and 
moral  dichotomy  which  separates  the  Com- 
munist and  non-Conununist  worlds.  Until 
the  leaders  of  countries  now  dominated  by 
communism  replace  their  militant  material- 
istic drives  with  a  philosophy  which  provides 
freedom  for  men  to  follow  the  dictates  cO. 
their  spiritual  nature,  and  untU  these  lead- 
ers provide  institutional  safegiiards  to  pro- 
tect the  individual  from  the  arbitrary  de- 
mands of  the  state,  the  essential  nature  of 
the  Communist  threat  will  remain.  How- 
ever in  bipolartzlng  the  Cotnmimlst  and 
non-Commtuilst  worlds  in  terms  of  evil  and 
good,  we  should  avoid  simplistic  attitudes 
which  fall  to  recognise  the  shortcomings  In 
the  free  world,  because  the  0<xnmunlsts  rely 
on  oiu'  shortcomings  to  facilitate  their  fur- 
ther expansion. 

Most  basically,  perhaps,  we  should  recog- 
nize that  the  principal  threat  to  the  sec\ttlty 
of  the  free  world  is  the  spiritual  decline  of 
the  West,  which  has  contributed  both  to  the 
birth  and  growth  of  ocMnmunlsm.  One  can 
interpret  this  to  be  probably  the  moat  im- 
ix>rtant  message  of  the  papal  encyclical 
"Pacem  in  Terrls."  In  this  encyclical.  Pope 
John  was  not  asking  the  United  States  and 
all  men  of  good  will  to  avoid  war  by  blind 
trust  In  the  good  will  <rf  all  men,  but  to 
create  attitudes,  condltlona,  and  Institutions 
which  promote  good  will  and  peaceful  order- 
ing of  human  affairs.  This  approach  to  the 
problems  of  conflict  and  disunity  was  central 
to  all  Pope  John's  thoughta  and  actions,  not 
only  in  the  sphere  of  International  relations, 
but  In  Interfalth  and  interrace  relations. 
Pope  John  did  not  simply  call  for  a  reunion 
of  all  Christians,  but  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  Catholic  Church  so  that  lU  truth  could 
be  more  easily  recognised  by  all  Christians — 
Catholic.  Orthodox,  and  Proteatant — and  in 
fact  by  people  of  all  faiths.  Similarly  be  was 
calling  not  directly  for  the  abolition  at  dis- 
cord and  war  In  the  international  sphere,  nor 
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U  tlMjr  M*  Of  WOOA  Wia  ffi  MMp*  th«  r»- 
qumaoMiti  of  BBMnl  law  wlileh  Pope  John 
ouUlnao  for  •  paBOtflil  wrld  ardMr. 

SlmlUily  «•  iteald  r«oofnlM  that  tb« 
threat  to  tHo  tnm  world  oonalatB  not  to  much 
to  buiifor  arooad  tlia  world,  but  In  our 
totaltaatiOQ  of  llM  OoouBonlat  threat  In  the 
form  of  hui^er  ao  that  we  support  deter- 
mlntatle  eoooapMa  and  oondona  autocratic 
■otutloiia  whiob  mat  the  aTinptama  and 
not  the  canaaa  and  which  daetroy  the  very 
whleh  w«  art  toying  to  foeter.  IX  we 
to  reaaowa  htngar  aa  a  Communist 
■t  remore  the  cauaee  of 
«^i^M— to  If  t— tirw  toy  promoUn«  etablUty 
and  ladlTldual  tnltlatlTe  and  opportunity. 
both  poUttoal  and  eeonomlc.  In  the  under- 
dareloped  awmae.  with  proper  coneldera- 
tlon  (or  tlia  VBlqaa  reqnlrcmanta  of  each 
oountary.  And  wa  muat  help  teach  eeU- 
dtadpllxM  to  tlM  people  In  the  onder- 
davaiopad  oonaMaa  ao  that  they  can  channel 
their  illammtant  tste  eonatructire  efforts  to 
mastar  tlia  ■M4ar&  tfwhnolngy  which  under 
proper  conditions  can  eliminate  hunger 
ererywhera.  Aa  Admiral  Burke  has  phrased 
It.  we  should  proBiota  "oondlUons  conducive 
to  a  poUtlattl  ovtfv.  wbleh  with  evolution 
ratlMT  thaa  aafohitlon,  will  move  toward 
tntattra  gaismmsiil  in  which  power  Is 
Inltlatlva  la  widespread,  and  the 
marketplaoa  la  frae."  * 

Tlia  apaotni^  of  the  Commxuilst  threat 
taMlvdaa  thavafava  both  military  and  non- 
aolUtary  ■liiniaata  and  elements  which  are 
Independant  of  ooaununlsm  itself.  We  are 
■MiraUy  bouad  to  raoognlae  this  complex 
nature  of  tbe  daaiiiltlsl  threat  not  only  In 
order  to  anXd  tba  wnnereassry  use  of  military 
—"— -^  to  nmintar  threats  which  are  eeeen- 
tlaUy  poUtleal  aad  aeonocnlc.  but  to  counter 
■Mre  effaottvaly  Ooaamunlst  eocroachments 
on  the  2raa  wM. 

■ten  Bkora  loportaat  aa  a  ntoral  criterion 
to  ipalOm  9m  poUoymakers  In  shaping  a 
■<  I  ataii  la  tlio  reeognltlon  that  not 
ttaa  thraait  of  coaunanlsm  but  the 
threat  of  dafalatton  from  war  Is  a  eon- 
^fr^wa  or  ^oalnua.  Perhapa  the  greatest 
laMBoraUty  «f  all  la  to  toiallae  the  threat 
of  ptodera  «•*•  ■>  that  wa  are  faced  with  a 
batvaat  florrMader  and  Armaggedon. 
of  Armaggedon  can  only 
Hid  Bsaka  Impnaslbie  any 
attampta  at  feaatag  our  nat.lnnal  poUdea  on 
Zt  la  preelaely  this  great 
9g  tba  tttolihood  of  total  war 
In  tha  iiuidw  aft  whloh  haa  produced  a 
moral  vaeuuna  la  tha  flaid  of  strategic  plan- 
ning and  haa  oauaed  oommentatore  either  to 
Ignore  tha  moral  erltarla  for  the  use  of  force 
or  else  to  Igaoia  the  problems  of  the  re- 
sponslbla  poUcfaaakar  who  must  plan  for 
the  twe  of  fovoa  la  aa  Imperfect  world. 

In  avaluatliiw  tiM  Ukalihood  of  total  war. 
wa  nuMt  raaognlaa  tha  vast  spectrtmi  of  force 
whloh  raagea  Ham  ao-called  paramlUtary  ac- 
tlvttlea  eltlMr  on  earth  or  In  wfmot  to  what 
Hsnnaa  Kaha  aalla  spasm  eruption  to  cen- 
tral war.  Uaiwtanately.  many  commenta- 
tors aalTaly  wrtia  aa  If  the  only  kind  of  war 
stlU  poaalhla  la  total  aaelear  war. 

Oaeond.  wa  aniat  raoognlae  that  the  8o- 
Tlats  greatly  9m*  anclear  war,  even  though 
thay  do  not  toiallae  this  fear  aa  many  do 
la  tba  United  mmm.  Although  tha  SorteCa 
beltove  In  tlM  laarltshle  Hetory  of  their 
systen  area  la  a  ntieieer  war.  the  leading 
Amartean  eipaita  oa  Soviet  military  etrategy 
unsnlmooaly  baUava  that  tha  Soviets  think 
and  plan  in  tanM  of   ttmltlng   war,   both 


■ffn«Tti1#'^tl  and  nuelear.  Just  »a  we  do. 
though  protoahly  not  with  tha  same  eophlstl- 
eatlon.  THe  Soviets  (irmly  believe  that  war 
miast  never  be  allowed  to  expand  beyond 
Ite  asefolnees  as  an  instrument  of  policy. 
They  are  oosiAdent  that  they  can  gain  their 
ends  without  war  and  will  employ  military 
force  only  when  they  think  the  political 
gains  In  a  given  sltustlon  far  outweigh  the 
risks  of  eecalatlon  to  strategic  nuclear  war. 
or  If  weaknees  in  American  foreign  policy 
eaueee  them  to  miscalculate  our  resolve,  as 
happened  in  Cuba  * 

Third,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  actual 
likelihood  of  war  and  thereby  gain  aufflclent 
perspective  to  apply  moral  criteria  to  the  use 
of  force  in  the  modern  world,  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  distinction  between  the  xise  of 
force  and  the  threat  of  force,  and  between 
actual  and  declaratory  p>oUcle«.  The  SovieU 
are  masters  in  confusing  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two.  The  SovleU  have  long  been 
Inferior  to  the  United  States  in  strategic 
power  and  have  tried  to  make  up  for  this 
inferiority  by  waging  psycbologicaJ  warfare 
in  the  area  of  strategic  concepts  in  an  at- 
tempt to  control  the  development  of  the 
strategic  thinking  of  their  opponents,  and 
thereby  to  reduce  the  risks  of  Communist 
expansionist  moves.'  It  is  enough  to  point 
out  that  the  Soviets  try  to  control  our 
strateglae  by  emphasising  the  dangers  of  au- 
tocnatlc  escalation  from  any  firm  American 
response  to  Communist  expansionist  moves. 
As  another  example,  the  Communists  pro- 
mote the  theory  that  deterrence  consist*  not 
in  the  credibility  of  counterforce  strategies 
but  in  the  shock  effect  of  eountervalue  war 
against  the  opponent's  cltiee. 

Soviet  emphasis  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
conflict  spectrum  and  Soviet  attempts  to 
base  the  peychological  concept  of  deter- 
rence even  on  the  threat  of  mutual  suicide 
servee  not  only  to  overcome  Soviet  In- 
feriority in  limited  strategic  war  capabilities 
and  to  reduce  the  need  to  divert  advanced 
weapons  funding  into  interim  weapons  sys- 
tems, but  to  demorailce  policymakers  In  the 
West.  This  strategy  of  demoralisation  is 
destined  to  weaken  American  reeolve  to  de- 
fend the  free  world  and  to  destroy  the  con- 
fidence of  the  free  world  In  the  general 
credibility  of  the  US.  deterrent  and  there- 
fore in  the  reliability  of  collective  defense. 
Furthermore,  this  strategy  of  demoralisa- 
tion servee  to  convince  the  peoples  and 
leaders  of  the  world  that  the  future  of  man- 
kind depends  on  American  acceptance  of 
disarmament  without  realistic  Inspection, 
which  could  reeult  In  unilateral  disarma- 
ment of  the  United  Statea  through  our 
failure  to  modemlae  ovr  weapons  arsenal. 
By  emphaslwlng  the  dangers  of  nuclear  geno- 
cide and.  at  the  same  time,  by  following  a 
foreign  poUcy  of  tension  manipulation  to 
maintain  an  atmosphere  of  alternating  but 
permanent  crisis,  the  Soviets  capitalise  on 
the  peaceful  tendendea  of  the  Weetem  peo- 
ples and  thereby  increase  the  preesures  in 
free  soeietlee  for  aooocnmodation  during 
periods  of  Communist  expansion. 

A  realistic  appraisal  of  Soviet  strategic 
thinking  and  of  Soviet  peychological  warfare 
In  this  field,  particularly  as  they  have  de- 
veloped during  the  p<tst  3  years,  strongly  re- 
jects the  likelihood  of  total  war.  Therefore, 
if  we  are  to  engage  In  genuine  moral  en- 
counter with  the  problems  facing  oin  states- 
oien  today,  and  if  we  are  to  engage  in  con- 
structive  debate,   we   mxist    avoid    overcon- 
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•Robert  D.  Crane,  "The  Cuban  Crisis:  A 
Strategic  Analysis  of  American  and  Soviet 
PoUcy."  Orbis,  a  quarterly  Journal  of  world 
affairs.  January  1M3. 

*8ea  dlscuaslon  of  psychostrateglc  war- 
far*  In  Bohert  D.  Crane.  "Space  Arms  Con- 
trol at  the  Croeeroads."  00  pagea.  In  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Arms  Control  Stuoy  Group,  Cen- 
ter for  Strategic  Studlee.  Oeorgetown  Uni- 
versity, 1064. 


eentratlng  on  the  contemplation  of  extreme 
faUures  of  policy,  fneteart  we  must  devote 
our  creative  moral  enarglee  to  our  real  prob- 
lems. 

TYtm  primary  moral  gnidallne  for  the 
American  strategy  debate  tharafore  Is  the 
neoeeslty  to  maintain  a  rational  balance  in 
considering  the  threats  to  our  aecurity  and 
to  avoid  the  simplistic  totalisation  of  either 
one.  Using  this  primary  moral  criterion  as  a 
general  guideline  it  then  becomes  possible 
to  apply  more  rationally  second -order  criteria 
In  our  efforts  to  maintain  a  moral  approach 
in  the  actual  Implementation  of  our  broader 
policies.  In  considering  second-level  moral 
crlterU  we  should  be  aware  that  they  com- 
pose a  continuum  ranging  from  the  rather 
pure  realm  of  moral  guidelines  to  the  area  of 
rather  pure  public  policy. 

If  we  are  to  base  our  policies  on  objective 
moral  criteria,  we  must  recognize  first  of  all 
that  the  use  of  force  by  nations  In  inter- 
national affairs  cannot  be  condemned  in  toto, 
because  In  an  Imperfect  world  without  en- 
forceable world  law  the  complete  renuncia- 
tion of  national  force  would  mean  the 
abandonment  of  Justice.  Increasingly,  also, 
the  maintenance  of  national  armed  force  by 
the  free  world  serves  not  to  wage  war  but 
to  deter  other  countries  and  to  prevent  the 
necessity  for  war  ever  being  waged.  The 
chairman  of  the  Arms  Control  Committee  of 
the  Catholic  Association  for  International 
Peace.  James  Dougherty,  has  aptly  rummed 
up  this  aspect  of  the  morality  of  renouncing 
the  use  of  force  by  his  statement:  "The 
cause  of  morality  Is  not  very  well  served  by 
shifting  from  a  situation  In  which  war  Is 
deterred  to  one  In  which  It  Is  not."  •  Porce 
Itself  and  the  threat  of  force  are  morally 
neutral  and  derive  moral  significance  only 
from  the  goals  which  they  are  to  serve  and 
from  the  prudence  with  which  they  are  used. 

In  order  to  introduce  morality  Into  the  use 
of  force  we  must  limit  our  resort  to  force  by 
the  principle  that  the  means  we  use  must 
be  proportionate  to  the  ends  we  seek.  This 
principle  of  proportionality  of  response  prob- 
ably Is  the  most  important  seoond-order 
moral  criterion.  The  greater  the  magnitude 
of  either  the  risk  or  the  use  of  force  the 
greater  must  be  Its  Justification.  It  nxay  be 
argued  that  we  must  add  as  a  variable  the 
degree  of  probability  that  the  given  use  or 
risk  of  force  will  produce  the  net  benefit 
which  we  are  seeking,  and  that  we  must  re- 
frain from  the  use  or  risk  of  force  unices 
the  chance  of  net  benefit  Is  much  higher 
than  the  chance  of  net  loes.  To  this  must  be 
added,  however,  a  fourth  prlDclple,  as 
stressed  by  Pope  Plus  Xn.  that  the  oocnparl- 
eon  of  loes  and  gain  must  not  be  restricted 
to  the  material  order  whereby  we  would  risk 
or  tolerate  injustice  merely  because  Its  pre- 
vention or  repreeslon  would  be  ooetly  in  the 
strictly  utilitarian  sense.  Our  equation  of 
proportionality  must  be  in  terms  of  the 
hierarchy  of  strictly  moral  valuee.  We  must 
avoid  what  John  Courtney  ifurray  calls  the 
vulgar  pacifism  of  sentimentalist  and  ma- 
terialist Inspiration.  In  crude  terms,  we 
must  remember  that  Americans  have  more 
both  to  live  for  and  to  die  for  than  do  the 
Cooununlsts. 

There  are  other  second-order  moral  criteria 
related  to  the  principle  of  proportionality. 
One  of  the  moet  important  to  consider,  be- 
cause It  Is  the  one  most  grievously  violated 
in  World  War  U.  U  the  llmltetlon  of  ow 
military  objectives  to  one  of  conditional  sur- 
render. The  totalisation  of  the  concept  of 
victory  in  a  policy  of  unconditional  sur- 
render does  not  promote  peace,  because  peace 
Is  by  nature  a~product  of  Justloe.  At  the 
sanae  time,  morality  does  not  require  that 
ovir  war  alnas  be  restricted  to  the  restoration 
of  the  status  quo  ante  helium,  because  this 
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would  merely  Justify  the  Implemantatloa  by 
the  Oocnmuntste  of  the  prlnolple  "two  atepa 
forward,  one  step  backward."  whereby  tha 
Communists  continue  to  press  against  the 
free  world  until  they  meet  armed  reaistanee, 
find  then  retreat  to  the  point  or  not  far 
from  the  point  which  they  had  reached  at 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

Another  related  principle  Is  the  permis- 
sive principle  of  asymmetry  between  the 
levels  of  threat  and  response.  In  other  words. 
that  the  response  to  any  given  threat  may 
occur  at  a  different  level  of  the  conflict 
spectrum.  It  Is  traditionally  asserted,  for 
e.Kample,  that  military  force  may  be  used 
only  against  armed  aggression  across  na- 
tional boundaries.  In  the  modem  world. 
however,  when  the  operational  end  of  the 
conflict  spectrum  increasingly  seems  to  lie 
In  the  area  of  paramilitary  and  other  un- 
conventional types  of  warfare,  and  Indeed, 
when  many  of  the  traditional  legal  distinc- 
tions between  war  and  peace  have  become 
rather  meaningless,  the  requirements  of  Jus- 
tice may  dictate  asymmetry  between  the 
levels  of  threat  and  response. 

This  same  principle  of  permissive  asym- 
metry would  apply  also  at  the  middle  and 
upper  levels  of  the  oonfllct  spectrum,  though 
at  these  levels  the  pertinence  of  othsr  osoral 
criteria,  such  as  the  requirement  of  Jus- 
tification, would  be  greater.  At  the  middle 
levels  of  the  spectrum  this  principle  would 
be  pertinent  to  moral  evaluation  of  the 
advantages  and  possible  disadvantages  of 
initiating  the  use  of  either  tactical  or 
strategic  nuclear  force  In  response  to  a  mas- 
sive conventional  attack  on  Europe  and  to 
the  question  of  whether  and  when  the  shift 
to  nuclear  weapons  might,  at  least 
theoretically,  constitute  a  qualitative  rather 
than  a  mere  quantitative  Increase  In  the 
level  of  force  employed. 

This  principle  of  permissive  asymmetry 
would  bear  also  on  such  questions  as  the 
relative  morality  of  permitUng  or  encourag- 
ing the  proliferation  of  independent  nuclear 
powers  or  power  blocs.  It  would  bear  also 
on  the  question  whether  we  are  morally 
obliged  to  structure  the  defense  system  in 
such  a  way  that  we  reduce  ite  efficiency  In 
order  to  make  Impossible  an  Irrational  re- 
sponse. As  yet  higher  levels  of  the  conflict 
spectrum  this  principle  raises  the  questlan, 
for  example,  whether  in  order  to  maintain 
control  In  the  middle  of  tbe  apeetnun  w* 
are  morally  permitted  to  threaten  escalation 
to  the  top. 

Regardless  of  the  answers  to  these  moral 
questions.  It  would  seem  indisputable  that 
one  cardinal  criterion  for  a  moral  force 
structure  In  the  modern  era  would  be  the 
maintenance  of  sufficient  flexibility  ao  that 
weakness  at  any  intermediate  level,  for  ex- 
ample In  conventional  forces,  doaa  not  Itaalf 
serve  as  a  stlmultu  to  eecalatlon  or  to  any 
unnecessary  asymmetry  between  threat  and 
ro8pK>nse.  This  requirement  would  be  great- 
est in  the  area  of  advanced  weapons  develop* 
ment  to  avoid  any  "necessity**  of  counter- 
value  warfare  against  the  opponent's 
population. 

A  second  permissive  moral  principle,  which 
is  becoming  Increasingly  Important,  la  tha 
principle  of  permissive  asymmetry  between 
national  force  levels.  The  Importance  of  this 
principle  derives  from  the  attempt  by  many 
students  of  national  security  policy  to  de- 
velop the  principle  that  a  national  policy  of 
military  superiority,  and  particularly  of  mili- 
tary superiority  In  outer  space,  la  Immoral 
because  It  would  destroy  any  hopes  of 
achieving  military  stahlUty  In  the  world  and 
that  International  stability  therefore  requlraa 
seU-lmpoeed  restraints  on  force  levels,  for 
example  on  the  size  of  hydrogan  bombs,  and 
on  military  research  and  development. 

It  is  further  argued  that  a  policy  of  su- 
periority baaed  on  the  acceleration  of  mili- 
tary research  and  development  efforts  or  even 
on   their  maintenance  at  existing  levels  is 


Immoral  not  only  because  of  Its  alleged  de- 
stabilising effects  but  because  it  serves  only 
to  increase  our  capacity  for  "ovsrklU"  and  to 
divert  resources  badly  needed  to  promote 
the  economic  welfare  of  mankind. 

These  argumente  must  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  the  pn-obable  potential  of  future 
weapons  development,  because  only  in  this 
context  Is  It  possible  to  evaluate  the  interest 
or  lack  of  interest  of  the  Soviets  in  restrain- 
ing their  own  military  research  and  develop- 
ment and  to  understand  the  utility  or  lack 
of  utility  of  further  Improvement  in  weapons 
systems.  It  is  true  that  very  soon,  probably 
even  during  the  present  decade,  further  in- 
creasee  In  the  quantity  of  our  ICBU's  will  be 
relatively  useless.  This  will  occur,  however, 
not  because  they  will  have  reached  any 
"overkill"  level,  but  because  new  weapons 
systems  will  have  rendered  these  ICBM's  ob- 
solete. The  decisive  weapons  of  the  future 
very  well  may  be  designed  not  to  deter  war 
simply  by  massing  destructive  power,  but  to 
destroy  the  opponent's  deterrent  ci^Mibillty 
by  advanced  weapons  of  defense.  TlMBe  may 
be  based  Increasingly  In  outer  space. 

After  the  production  of  offensive  earth- 
based  counterforce  weapons  approaches  the 
point  Ot  diminishing  return,  and  after  pas- 
slv«  defense  measures  (primarily  missile 
hardening,  mobility,  and  underwater  con- 
ceatanent)  begins  to  obsolesce  in  the  face 
of  new  technology,  the  utUity  of  active  de- 
fense capabilities,  consisting  not  only  In 
earth-based  AICBMs  but  in  advanced  weap- 
ons systems  In  space,  will  increase.  If  and 
to  the  extent  that  the  security  of  mutual  in- 
vulnerability decreases  either  through  obso- 
leaoence  of  passive  defense  ot  through  the 
growth  of  active  defense  measures,  superior- 
ity In  strategic  active  defense  systems,  par- 
ticularly in  space,  may  become  critlcaL 

TtM  advanced  weapons  systems  which  have 
been  under  high  priority  development  in  the 
Soviet  Union  for  many  years  and  have  been 
discuaaed  in  recent  Soviet  writings  Include 
not  only  Improved  ICBM's  and  AICBM's  but 
futuristic  systems  which  require  much  fur- 
ther improvement  both  In  the  weapons  them- 
selves and  in  the  booster  power  necessary  to 
inject  these  weapons  Into  space.  These  fu- 
turistic weapons  discussed  by  the  Sovlete  are 
based  on  laser  directed  nuclear  and  solar 
energy,  radio-directed  ionlaed  gas  or  baU- 
lightnlng,  Jete  of  plaama  heated  mlUions  of 
degreea  into  the  fourth  stete  of  matter, 
various  neutron-flux  weapons  and  even 
weapons  operating  through  the  principle  of 
antimatter  and  particle  annihilation. 

•me  Soviets  particularly  stress  the  use  of 
space-based  weapons  for  offensive  vise  in  gssi- 
eral  and  limited  war.  and,  according  to  at 
least  one  recent,  authoritative  Soviet  state- 
ment, even  for   tactical  use   in   local   war. 
One  of  the  principal  advantages  would  be  In 
the  reduction  of  "reaction"  time  from  ini- 
tiation of  a  strike  to  Impact  on  target.    For 
the  more  conventional  types  of  space  bomb- 
ing, advances  In  propulsion  and  In  deorblt- 
Ing'  thrust   can  reduce  response  time  from 
deployment  orbit  to   surface   Impact  to   as 
little    as    2     minutes.     If     and    when    the 
Sovlete  perfect  the  advanced  energy  or  radia- 
tion weapons  mentioned  in  their  strategic 
and  sclentlflc  writings,  the  near  elimination 
of  reaction  time  and   the  increases  in  ac- 
curacy and  destructive  yield  of  Soviet  space 
weapons  might  destroy  any  mutual  counter- 
force  stalemate  for   many   purposes  almost 
as  effectively  as  would  the  perfection  of  ac- 
tive defense  measures.    During  an  era  when 
the  peychological  value  of  resolve  may  sur- 
pass the  military  value  of  strategic  power, 
increasingly  Important  might  be  also  various 
space-based      environmental      eountervalue 
weapons.   Including   weap>ons   for   biological 
warfare,  laser  guns  which  can  direct  ganuna 
or  other  rays  to  contaminate  selected  areas 
for  short  periods,  and  hlgh-megatonnage  or 
even  glgatonnage  nuclear  weapons,  which  can 
serve  not  only  to  destroy  communications, 
nuclear  submarines  and  other  more  conven- 


tional targets,  but  to  destroy  the  resolve  of 
an  opponent  by  producing  terr<»  Ussts  in 
near  space  or  to  weaken  the  opponent's  abil- 
ity to  recuperate  by  burning  ills  crops  over 
large  areas  of  a  continent. 

The  Sovlete  have  emphasised  both  In  their 
Btatemente  and  in  their  actual  budgetary 
allocations  a  policy  aimed  at  superiority  In 
such  advanced  weapons  systems.  For  ex- 
ample. Premier  Khrushchev  keeps  a  laser- 
scarred  piece  of  steel  on  his  desk  to  demon- 
strate what  he  calls  Soviet  superiority  In  ad- 
vanced military  technology.  Much  more  sig- 
nificant than  any  writings  or  statemente  by 
Soviet  leaders  and  sclentlste.  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  Sovlete  allocate  the  same 
amount  of  money  as  the  United  States  does 
to  military  research  and  development,  but 
three  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  the  United 
States  does  to  basic  military  research  and 
development.  The  Soviet  budget  f qb  research 
and  development  seems  to  be  geared  not  to 
achieve  a  rather  meaningless  superiority  in 
ICBM's  during  the  present  decade,  but  to 
achieve  a  perhaps  decisive  superiority  In  ad- 
vanced weapons  at  some  later  date. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  result  of  ad- 
vancing weapons  technology  in  the  modo'n 
age  Is  that  as  technology  advances  the  de- 
stabilizing effects  of  new  breakthroughs 
increase.  As  a  consequence  it  would  seem 
that  any  military  stability  based  on  parity, 
whether  by  mutual  restraint  or  otherwise, 
Is  becom^lng  Incrotrtngly  illusory.  On  the 
basis  of  existing  lnf(»mation  both  on  the 
potential  of  future  weapons  development 
and  of  Soviet  intentions  in  this  field,  it  is 
therefore  at  least  a  tenable  proposition  that, 
pending  basic  changes  in  the  natiue  of 
communism,  the  type  of  stability  which  can 
best  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war  Is  a  sta- 
bility based  on  the  military  superiority  of 
the  free  world.* 

It  is  Important  to  realise  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  asymmetry  in  national  force  levels 
is  basically  a  permissive  principle  and  as 
such  is  designed  to  set  lower  llmlte  to  the 
spectrum  of  measures  which  stetesmen  can 
use  to  further  the  cause  ot  international 
order.  It  serves  only  as  a  relatively  tempo- 
rary measure  to  help  the  free  world  gain 
time  to  solve  ite  own  problems  while  it  in- 
vites the  leaders  of  Communist  countries  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  so  that  such 
asynunetry   Is  no  longer   necessary. 

A  constructive  approach  to  morality  in 
contemporary  international  affairs  goes  far 
beyond  the  determination  of  what  Is  Just 
and  moral  under  the  actual  conditions  of 
international  disorder  and  calls  in  addition 
for  consideration  of  means  to  create  and 
promote  ideas.  Institutions,  and  conditions 
for  the  more  effective  pursuit  of  a  Just  and 
peaceful  world  order  in  the  futtire.  If  we 
are  to  emphasize  a  constructive  approach  we 
must  augment  the  permissive  principle  of 
asymmetry  in  national  force  levels  with  the 
much  broader  principle  of  subsidiarity. 
which  was  developed  by  Pope  John  Xxiii 
in  both  of  his  leading  encyclicals.  Mater  et 
Maglstra  and  Pacem  in  Terrls.  The  prin- 
ciple of  sulMldlarity  calls  for  the  solution 
or  ordering  of  any  problem  at  the  lowest 
level  of  society  which  can  effectively  solve 
the  given  problem.  This  applies  to  all  levels 
of  society,  whether  it  be  a  stete  within  a 
federation  or  a  family  within  a  community. 
and  throughout  all  spheres  of  human  activ- 
ity, to  the  political  as  waU  aa  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  sodaL  This  |Rlnolple  of  sub- 
sidiarity, however,  calla  also  for  the  inter- 
national and  perhapa  avan  for  the  supra- 
national solution  of  problems  which  cannot 
be  solved  effectively  in  any  other  way. 


•  Stefan  T.  Possony.  "Toward  a  Strategy  of 
Supremacy."  in  "National  Security:  PoUtleal, 
MiUtary  and  Kconomie  Strategies  in  the 
Decade  Ahead,"  edited  by  David  Abahlre  and 
Richard  Allen.  Center  for  Strategic  Studiea. 
Preger  Publisher.  New  Tork.  1.015  p^^ea. 
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In  th«  ItoUl  of  Bdlltory  ttnXt^j.  the  mcu^ 
prlnolpi*  of  rabMdlarttj  would  requijr*  r«c- 
ocnlUon  ai  tti*  toet  ttuit  natioiua  mUlUry 
daciitoni  are  aequliinc  an  IncreaaUigly  wider 
International  Impact  and  that  deolalon- 
makars  therafoiw  must  broaden  the  baae  of 
their  moral  if"''"'^*"'  ■■"■■■  to  enoompaaa  the 
intereau  and  waUara  of  other  nations  and 
of  the  world  oammuiilty.  The  principle  of 
subaldlarlty  would  raqulre  obJecUvity  in  rec- 
ognlzlnc  that  Wfttfi****!  approachea  are  de- 
creaaingly  cffaettva  in  reaching  aolutiona  to 
some  of  our  |iiiif>taiiii  and  that  an  Inter- 
national and  avan  cupranatlonal  approach, 
both  on  the  rtgl-tTffil  and  global  levels,  might 
increase  our  ntiannaa  of  successfully  solving 
thaaa  partleular  proMams. 

A  fraquently  mantloned  corollary  of  this 
political  IntamatloBaUzaUon.  and  one  spe- 
cifically adTOcatMl  by  Prealdent  Kennedy  in 
hla  speech  of  June  11,  1943.  at  American 
UnlTersity,  la  the  application  of  supra- 
national law.  liany  scholars  argue  that 
throughout  lilatary  tba  attempts  of  each 
nation  to  baaa  the  uae  of  force  on  auto- 
tnterpretatlon  of  ita  own  morality  haa  led 
only  to  iHiaalmlwii  concerning  the  existing 
and  potential  rola  of  law  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  peaceful  ordarlnc  at  International  affairs, 
because  each  of  tha  contending  parties  tried 
to  uae  law  aa  an  Inatrument  of  self -Justifi- 
cation. The  propoaad  remedy  for  this  de- 
fect In  tha  mtaniattonal  system  is  the  Instl- 
tutlonallcatloa  of  maasurea  to  subject 
national  lnt«rpK«t«tlons  of  International  law 
to  rertslon  by  Ilia  collective  Judgment  of  all 
nations.  In  other  words  by  the  creation  and 
strengthening  ot  world  law.  supranational 
courta,  and  a  world  police  force.  If  and  to 
tha  extent  that  communlam  disappears  from 
the  world,  tbea*  goals  may  become  increas- 
ingly real.  Prior  to  such  eventuality,  how- 
ever, the  advocacy  of  theae  goals  as  a  means 
to  gain  Initlativa  in  the  competition  for 
world  opinion  alumld  be  tempered  by  the 
need  to  educate  world  opinion  toward  a  real- 
istic appreciation  of  the  complexities  of  the 
modem  world. 

A  proper  underatandlng  of  the  principal  of 
subaldlarlty  and  of  ita  various  corollaries  re- 
quires objectivity  in  recognizing  that  we  now 
live  In  a  world  which  does  not  yet  permit 
reliance  on  tha  great  ideals  of  world  law  and 
world  order.  In  the  field  of  International  law 
we  should  rceegnlaa  that  while  International 
morality  ahouM  develop  through  an  ever 
cloaer  oorreapondance  to  the  principles  of 
International  law.  at  the  same  time  inter- 
national law  ahoold  develop  in  the  changing 
conditions  of  tba  modem  world  to  correspond 
to  the  requlreuMnta  of  international  moral- 
ity, failure  to  lacognhie  the  complexities  of 
the  problema  involved,  and  particularly  of 
Soviet  Intentlona  and  activities  in  the  sphere 
of  bitemational  law,  would  serve  only  to 
help  the  Soviet  Union  ttirn  international 
law  Into  a  weapon  for  Communist  expan- 
sion.'* 

In  the  field  of  world  order,  we  should  rec- 
ognise that  the  neoeasity  to  rely  on  national 
solutions  for  many  of  our  international 
problema  la  not  a  result  merely  of  any  de- 
flclenclea  In  our  organizational  approach. 
Some  commentators  have  seemed  to  suggest 
that  instability  among  nations  results  partly. 
or  even  largely,  from  the  lack  of  American 
reliance  on  international  organizations  and 
from  our  Inaiatenee  on  o\ir  national  poeses- 
sion  of  the  meene  for  violent  resolution  of 
international  ooafllcta.  They  consider  that 
the  solution  to  tbe  problems  of  world  order 
is  to  eliminate  netkmal  armaments  and  self- 


**  See  Robert  D.  Crane.  "Beginnings  of 
Marxist  Space  Jurtaprudence?".  "The  Ameri- 
can Joxumal  of  Xntematlonal  Law,"  July 
19«3:  "Soviet  Attitude  Toward  International 
Space  Law,"  id..  July  IMS;  "Basic  Principles 
in  U.fl.  Space  P<Aiey,"  Federal  Bar  JournaL 
summer.  1003. 


help  from  the  international  scene  ■'  This  is 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  because  the 
basic  cause  of  disorder  in  the  world  is  not 
the  existence  of  material  means  for  the  vio- 
lent resolution  of  conflict,  no  matter  who 
owns  them,  but  rather  the  existence  of  un- 
controlled human  beings  who  refuse  t«i  pro- 
mote conditions  and  tnstrumenla  fi>r  peace- 
ful change,  who  promote  violence  In  order 
to  pursue  their  own  immoral  purposes,  and 
who  seem  to  regard  the  United  Nations  u« 
another  form  of  coaUtlon  government  Ut  be 
subverted  toward  their  own  expanHlonl.s* 
goals 

Another  corollary  of  the  principle  of  sub- 
sidiarity is  the  avoidance  of  provocation. 
This  is  a  major  requirement  for  the  creation 
of  conditions  eind  instruments  for  a  peaceful 
world  order.  Morality  requires  statesmen 
to  consider  the  problem  of  provocation  in 
everything  they  do,  whether  it  be  in  reach- 
ing decisions  on  the  rapidity  of  installing 
fallout  shelters  or  in  deciding  whether  or 
not  to  install  weapons  of  mttss  destruction  in 
outer  space.  Morality  might  also  suggest 
that  stateamen  reduce  the  allegedly  provoca- 
tive nature  of  many  necessary  defense  meas- 
ures by  working  where  feasible  toward  their 
Internationalization  in  carefully  integrated 
phases,  for  example.  In  the  spheres  of  space 
to  earth  observation,  on-site  Inspection  in 
space,  and  stabilization  of  space-based  com- 
mand and  control  systems  to  avoid  acciden- 
tal war. 

Morality,  however,  equally  requires  statea- 
men to  avoid  provocation  by  a  policy  of 
weakneaa  and  vacillation  in  the  face  of  an 
aggressive  opponent.  Until  the  international 
Communist  movement  ia  clearly  no  longer 
offensive  in  nature,  the  security  of  the  free 
world  may  depend  In  large  measure  upon 
adequate  recognition  by  our  leaders  that  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  forms  of  provocation 
la  the  failure  to  make  it  very  clear,  by  actions 
aa  well  as  words,  that  the  offensive  policies 
of  the  adversary  cannot  possibly  succeed 
and  that  these  jxjlicies,  furthermore,  will 
result  only  in  the  loss  of  what  the  adversary 
haa  already  gained. 

When  we  try  to  apply  the  above  second- 
order  criteria  during  the  course  of  the  great 
American  strategy  debate  we  must  be  guided 
above  all  by  the  two  primary  moral  criteria, 
which  are  the  neceesity  to  maintain  a  ration- 
al bcdance  In  our  consideration  of  the  twin 
threata  of  Communist  encroachment  and 
nuclear  destruction  and  the  necessity  to 
recognize  the  complex  nature  of  both  of 
these  threats  and  in  our  conceptual  approach 
to  avoid  the  simplistic  totalization  of  either 
one.  Only  by  such  a  balanced  appro(u:h  can 
we  convince  the  Communists,  now  or  ever. 
that  their  liest  interests  lie  in  Joining  the 
free  world  In  Its  efforts  to  help  every  Indi- 
vidual man  to  achieve  the  economic  well- 
being  and  the  personal  freedom  which  alone 
will  permit  the  kind  of  individual  moral 
progress  necessary  for  lasting  peace 


RESERVE  COMMISSIONS  IN 

CONGRESS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President, 
during  this  session  of  this  Congress,  suk- 
gestlons  have  been  made  that  those  of 


"  This  goal  was  succinctly  put  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Department's  Policy  Plan- 
ning Council  as  follows:  "It  Is  a  legitimate 
American  national  objective  to  see  removed 
from  all  nations — Including  the  United 
States — the  right  to  use  substantial  military 
force  to  pursue  their  own  Interests  Since 
this  residual  right  Is  the  root  of  national 
sovereignty  and  the  basis  for  the  existence 
of  an  international  arena  of  power,  it  Is, 
therefore,  an  American  Interest  to  see  an 
end  of  nationhood  as  It  has  l)een  historically 
defined. "  Walt  W  Rostow,  ibid  .  footnote  2 
above,  p  549. 


US  who  hold  Reserve  commissions  In  the 
military  of  the  United  States  are  serving 
Improperly  as  Members  of  the  Senate. 
We  In  this  category  have  maintained 
that  we  are  not.  and  I  have  submitted 
from  time  to  time,  abundant  legal  opin- 
ion on  the  subject  that  I  believe  backs 
up  our  contention.  In  addition  to  this, 
I  have  submitted  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  make  a  de- 
termination In  this  field,  but  to  date  no 
action  has  been  taken  on  It. 

While  the  writer  of  the  letter  I  will 
Introduce  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks certainly  does  not  have  the  power 
to  make  a  determination  that  I  have 
asked  the  committee  to  make,  neverthe- 
less, this  highly  respected  citizen's  views 
on  the  subject  should  be  of  interest  to  all. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  written  by  former  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman  to  an  inquiring 
friend.  Mr.  William  PreehofT,  Jr.,  of 
Kingsport.  Tenn..  be  Inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Indefxkdkncx,  Mo  ,  July  31,  1963. 
Mr    Wii-LiAM  F.  PaxxHOrr,  Jr.. 
Kingsport.  Tenn. 

DcAK  Mr  PaxxHorr;  I  read  your  letter  of 
the  22d  of  July  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest. 

There  Isn't  any  retison  in  the  world  why 
Members  of  Congress  should  not  keep  and 
maintain  their  Reserve  commissions.  I  kept 
mine  and  was  finally  the  commander  of  a 
Reserve  regiment.  I  have  never  regretted 
that  I  did  it. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Harrt  S    Truman. 
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PRINCE  EDWARD  COUNTY.  VA., 
VINDICATED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader,  which  is  entitled,  "Prince  Ed- 
ward Vindicated." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Prince  Edward 
County,  Va.,  has  been  the  target  of  the 
Supreme  Court  since  1954.  as  the  deci- 
sion was  then  rendered  against  Prince 
Edward  County  for  the  segregation  of  its 
public  schools. 

The  fact  that  Prince  Edward  has  now 
been  vindicated  in  its  action  in  setting 
up  a  private  school  system  5  years  ago, 
and  that  the  vindication  comes  from  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Federal  courts,  is 
a  matter  of  great  significance  and  should 
be  fully  publicized. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prince  Edward  Vindicatxd 

As  a  matter  of  law.  Prince  Edward  County 
stands    completely    vindicated    today. 

That  is  the  primary  significance  to  be 
drawn  from  yesterday's  admirable  opinion 
of  the  US.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit.  On  every  major  argrument  ad- 
vanced by  the  county  in  support  of  Its  ac- 
tions, the  court  majority  firmly  upheld  the 
county's  legal  position.  And  going  beyond 
the  narrow  confines  of  this  particular  case, 
the  court  said  some  things  about  the  14th 
amendment  that  penetrate  the  murky  fog 
of  race  law  like  a  blazing  shaft  of  sunshine. 

As  everyone  knows.  Prince  Edward  closed 
all  its  public  schools  in  the  fall  of  1959.     It 


was  a  tragic  decision  for  this  historic  old 
county  to  take,  and  no  one  regretted  the  tak- 
ing ot  It  more  than  the  white  leaderlhlp  of 
the  county.  But  the  vrhite  parenta  lelt  tbea, 
and  feel  now.  that  under  tJie  peeallar  dr- 
curastanoee  of  thU  small  rural  dtatrlet.  In 
which  white  children  hold  a  minority  poal- 
tlon.  no  other  decision  could  have  been  taken. 
It  never  has  been  fully  understood,  out- 
side the  South,  that  "token"  deaegregatton 
would  have  been  Impossible  In  Prince  Ed- 
ward. No  relief  could  have  been  found  In 
gerrymandered  districts;  no  "track  aystem." 
as  in  Washington,  oould  have  been  put  into 
effect;  there  were  no  suburbs  for  parents  to 
flee  to.  With  Infinite  regret,  the  county 
chose  to  abandon  ita  public  achoola  alto- 
gether. Tuition  grants  were  made  equally 
iivallable  to  all  parenta  alike;  and  the  par- 
ents  were  left  to  their  own  reao\ircea. 

The  white  parents  aet  promptly  to  work. 
and  with  great  sacrifice,  provided  private 
schools  for  their  children.  Said  the  covirt 
yesterday:  "Negro  cltlaens  at  first  made  no 
effort  to  provide  schools  for  their  children. 
They  declined  proffered  assistance  in  such 
an  undertaking."  In  the  end.  aome  of  the 
Negro  children  obtained  tuition  granta.  aome 
went  to  achoola  In  nearby  countiea.  aome 
moved  away.  Most  of  them  atayed  home. 
They  are  the  pitiful  victims  of  thla  whole 
unhappy  story. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  NAACP  brought 
suit  to  compel  the  reopening  of  the  public 
schools  The  plalntUfs  argued  that  Prince 
Edward's  action  was  a  mere  evaakm  of  Fed- 
eral court  orders.  They  contended  that 
some  affirmative  right  to  public  education  la 
fjaranteed  by  the  14  th  amendment.  The 
E>epartment  of  Justice  took  the  poaltlon  that 
the  State  could  not  pay  out  State  funds  for 
the  operation  of  local  achoola  anywhere  In 
Virginia  so  long  as  Prince  Edward's  achoola 
remained  closed. 

With  that  background,  notice  what  the 
circuit  court  aald  yesterday : 

"As  to  the  plaintiffs'  contention.  It  may  be 
summarily  dismissed  Insofar  as  It  la  viewed 
as  a  contention  that  the  14th  amendment 
requires  every  State  and  every  school  dis- 
trict in  every  State  to  operate  free  public 
schools  in  which  pupils  of  all  racea  ahall 
receive  Instruction.  The  negative  applica- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment  Is  too  well  aet- 
tled  for  argument.  It  prohlhlta  discrimina- 
tion by  a  State,  or  one  of  Its  aubdlvlalona. 
against  a  pupil  becauae  of  his  race,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  14th  amendment  which  re- 
quires a  State,  or  any  of  lU  political  aub- 
divUlons  with  freedom  to  decide  for  Itaelf, 
to  provide  schooling  for  any  of  Ita  citizens. 
Schools  that  are  operated  must  be  made 
available  to  all  citizens  without  regard  to 
race,  but  what  public  schools  a  State  pro- 
vides is  not  the  subject  of  constitutional 
command. 

"The  plaintiffs'  theory  may  alao  be  sum- 
marily dismissed  Insofar  as  It  la  viewed  as  s 
contention  that  the  closure  of  the  achoola 
was  a  violation  of  the  order  of  the  district 
court  entered  in  compliance  with  the  direc- 
tion of  this  court.  The  Injunctive  order,  en- 
tered when  the  school  board  and  Its  division 
superintendent  were  the  only  defendants, 
required  them  to  abandon  their  racially  dis- 
criminatory practices.  Without  funds,  they 
have  been  powerless  to  operate  schools,  but, 
even  If  they  had  procured  the  cloaure  of  the 
schools,  they  would  not  have  violated  the 
order,  for  they  abandoned  discriminatory  ad- 
mission practices  when  they  closed  all 
schools  as  fully  as  If  they  had  continued  to 
operate  schools,  but  without  discrimina- 
tion." 

The  court  quoted  the  familiar  aphorism  of 
Anatole  France  that  "the  law.  In  Its  majes- 
tic equality,  forbids  the  rich  as  well  as  the 
poor  to  sleep  under  bridges,  to  beg  In  the 
streets,  and  to  steal  bread."  True  enough, 
said  the  court,  but  laws  that  punish  va- 
grancy  and  theft  are  not  in  conflict  with 


the  oonatltutlonal  command  of  equal  pro- 
tection. "Similarly,  when  there  is  a  total 
cesaatlon  of  operation  of  an  independent 
school  system,  there  Is  no  denial  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  though  the  resort  of 
the  poor  man  to  an  adequate  subetltute  may 
be  more  dUBcult  and  though  the  result  may 
be  the  absence  of  Integrated  classrooms  In 
the  locality." 

Turning  to  the  Prince  Edward  School 
Foundation,  the  circuit  court  gave  it  a  clean 
bill  of  health.  "There  is  no  suggestion  that 
any  agency,  or  ofiBclal.  of  Virginia,  or  of 
Prince  Bdward  Ootinty.  has  any  authority  to 
supervise  the  operation  of  the  schools  of  the 
Prince  Edwtu-d  School  Foundation." 

On  the  matter  of  Virginia's  tuition  grant 
program,  the  court  went  to  great  pains  to 
leave  the  question  untouched:  "That  pro- 
gram has  not  been  attacked  in  this  case. 
Its  constitutionality  has  not  been  questioned. 
Elsewhere,  evidently.  It  has  not  been  utilised 
to  circumvent  the  segregation  of  public 
spools." 

Finally,  the  court  ruled  that  certain  key 
questions  of  the  responsibility  for  Virginia's 
public  schools  must  be  decided  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Supreme  Court  of  Appeals.  "If  Vir- 
ginia Is  operating  a  statewide,  centralized 
system  of  schools,  she  may  not  close  her 
schools  In  Prince  Edward  County  In  the  face 
of  a  desegregation  order  while  she  continues 
to  operate  schools  In  other  counties  and  cities 
at  the  Commonwealth." 

Any  person  familiar  with  Virginia's  public 
school  system  will  get  the  court's  point. 
Obviously,  the  State  of  Virginia  has  no  au- 
thority over  the  opening  or  closing  of  schools 
In  any  locality.  The  system  is  statewide;  the 
actual  operation  is  Intensely  local.  And  the 
payment  of  State  aid  Is  entirely  contingent 
upon  the  appropriation  of  local  school  funds. 
This  is  essentially  a  local  option  plan,  compa- 
rable to  many  Federal  programs  In  which 
Federal  funds  are  pcdd  out  only  upon  a 
locality's  agreement  to  participate.  Such 
local  option  arrangements,  said  the  court, 
"are   constitutionally  unassailable." 

"When  a  State  undertakea  to  encoxu'age 
local  conduct  of  educational  or  social  pro- 
grams by  making  matching  funds  available 
to  participating  localities,  there  Is  no  dis- 
crimination against  nonpartlciF>atlng  locali- 
ties. Since  every  locality  may  participate  If 
It  wishes  to  do  so.  and  the  State  funds  are 
available  to  each  uj>on  the  same  conditions, 
the  State  is  evenhanded." 

It  seems  to  us,  reading  the  opinion  over, 
that  the  circuit  court  pretty  well  cozistrued 
Virginia  State  law  without  actually  appearing 
to  do  BO.  The  principles  here  given  Implicit 
approval  are  the  very  principles  the  State 
and  county  have  fought  for  all  along.  In  our 
own  view.  It  Is  vital  that  these  principles  be 
upheld.  The  alternative  Is  to  transfer  con- 
trol of  public  schools  from  local  offlclala  to 
Federal  Judges,  whose  tyrannical  duty  It 
must  become  to  levy  taxes  without  the  peo- 
ple's consent,  to  compel  the  hiring  of  teach- 
ers and  the  purchase  of  equipment,  and  in 
every  other  way  to  take  over  administration 
of  local  schools. 

In  our  gratification  at  the  court's  opinion, 
we  hope  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  Negro  chil- 
dren of  Prince  Edward.  A  position  that  Is 
legally  right  may  be  morally  wrong.  It  is 
good  to  have  the  county's  rights  vindicated, 
for  these  rights  of  local  self-government  are 
Important  to  a  proper  working  of  our  Federal 
system.  But  now  that  this  has  been 
achieved,  It  would  be  even  better  to  see  the 
county's  wrongs  corrected,  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward's schools  reopened  for  all  children  who 
now  wish  to  attend. 


FINANCINO  OP  NEW  INDUSTRY  IN 
CARROLI.  COUNTY,  ILL. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  followlns 


article  from  the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Tele- 
graph hereby  describing  the  great  results 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  in  Car- 
roll County,  lU.,  be  printed  in  the  Cow- 

GRKSSIONAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Carroll  County  Pikancing  New  Iwdtjstrt — 
Depressed  Area  Fights  Back 

(By  Bob  Lawrence) 
Savanna,  III. — ^What  an  Illinois  official  calla 
"the  fineat  prograjn  of  its  kind  yet"  has  ntuule 
capitalists  out  of  Carroll  County  residents 
and  showed  their  resolve  to  shuck  off  a  "de- 
pressed area"  tag. 

In  some  towns,  one  out  of  every  three 
households  has  an  investor.  One  has  staked 
$5,000;  two  others  gave  $1  each.  The  biggest 
group  has  290  persons  each  Investing  (100. 

They're  helping  a  new,  metal -fabricating 
industry  get  established  at  Savanna  with  the 
assistance  of  a  hoped-for  Federal  loan,  seven 
banks  and  the  firm  itself  paying  part  of  the 
bill. 

The  program  comes  under  the  Area  Bede- 
velopment  Administrmtlon  (ABA),  the  nu- 
nols  Board  of  Economic  Development  and 
the  Carroll  County  Besourcea  Board. 

But  the  action  has  come  from  private  citi- 
zens determined  to  replace  dwindling  pay- 
rolls caused  by  Savanna  Army  Depot  and 
railroad  layoffs,  closing  of  the  Plcxonics  plant 
in  Savanna,  and  consolidation  of  farms. 

Citizens  agree  those  three  points  basically 
were  what  led  to  Carroll  County  being  desig- 
nated a  "redevelopment  area." 

CarroU  is  not  alone — one  out  of  three 
counties  In  the  entire  Nation  are  having  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  automation,  changing 
Job  structures  and  new  social  patterna. 
If  It  isn't  depression,  it's  still  disturbing. 
Carroll  County  citizens  decided  to  do 
something  about  it.  They  obtained  the  "re- 
development area"  designation  first,  to  qual- 
ify for  the  ARA  program. 

Then  they  found  a  plant  which  had  been 
buying  metal  from  another  firm  and  wanted 
to  establish  its  own  setup,  to  cut  production 
costs. 

The  Savanna  Copper  Co.  plant,  which 
would  be  located  in  Savanna,  near  Wood 
Producta,  Inc.,  and  Savanna  Fabricators 
would  cover  60,000  square  feet  and  ha.ve 
room  for  expcuision. 

It  would  employ  50-80,  mostly  semiskilled 
workers  at  first,  65  percent  of  them  male 
and  later  employ  about  100. 

If  all  goes  well,  ground  could  be  broken 
Sept.  I  and  production  started  next  iCay  1, 
sponsors  said. 

Under  ABA  requirements,  the  firm  had  to 
have  its  own  machinery  and  5  percent  of  the 
total  needed  to  set  up  shop.  The  commu- 
nity had  to  provide  10  percent,  banking  in- 
stitutions 20  percent,  and  the  ARA  a  loan  for 
the  65-percent  balance. 

An  organizational  meeting  wps  held  in  Sa- 
vanna, a  city  of  5,000.  on  June  20.  Other 
Carroll  County  towns  were  represented — 
Mount  Carroll,  Thompson,  Shan  nan,  Lanark. 
Ullledgevllle  and  Chadwick. 

A  goal  of  $90,000,  or  10  percent  of  the  es- 
tablishing cost  of  $900,000,  vras  marked  out 
for  the  seven  communities. 

Savanna  already  has  raised  more  than 
$73,000  (more  than  its  quota  of  $66,000). 
Moimt  Carroll  at  latest  report  had  $9,300  of 
Its  $10,000  in.  Thompson  resldenU  posted 
$2,600  of  their  $3,000  goal. 

M.  H.  Krelmeler,  chairman  of  the  Indus- 
trial Development  Committee,  said  "We  ex- 
pected to  raise  the  money,  but  not  so  easily." 
"Ttie  response  was  tremendous."  said 
Nolan  Jones  of  the  State  Board  of  Economic 
Development.  "It  looks  better  than  any 
similar  project  we've  had  which  our  State 
agency  has  reviewed,  since  It  was  set  up  a 
years  ago." 
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Jonm  MUd  Bpr\Mi$P»iA  hM*  f»Ut«r«(l  infor- 
mftUon  oo  how  OMrroU  County  went  about 
%h»  fuiMtraldns  taak.  to  bslp  otbar  com- 
munities wanting  th*  Information. 

Savanna,  for  •sample,  was  split  Into  50 
acre*.  One  hundred  Tolunteen,  two  to  an 
acre,  canvaeaed  taoaiM. 

Thoae  inveetlnc  $100  or  more  will  make  4.5 
percent  Intereet  on  their  loane.  If  the  project 
goes  through. 

Roger  Hook,  field  coordinator  for  ARA  In 
Springfield,  aald  thlngi  look  favorable  now 
for  Federal  approral  of  the  loan,  provided  the 
Small  Biislneaa  Admlnletratlon  audit  and 
other  factors  to  b«  Inveetlgated  check  out. 
Hook,  too,  pralMd  prlTate  citizens  for  the 
do-lt-themeelTe*  drtre. 

Leaders  at  the  meeting  said  that  general 
communlUes'  feeling  wai  that  It  was  better 
to  look  for  opportunity  than  wait  for  a  hand- 
out. 

They  gave  this  picture  of  what  happened 
In  their  oommunltlea  and  farms. 

"Our  1.360  farm*  average  190  acres  each. 
In  a  10-year  period,  an  average  of  19  farms 
a  year  go  out  of  business — being  sold,  con- 
solidated with  otbsrs. 

"Toxinger  men.  and  older  ones,  are  looking 
for  Jobs  In  town."  said  Byron  Hutchtns,  Car- 
roll Coiinty  farm  advlssr. 

Farming  thes*  days  la  big  business,  with 
expensive,  power  eciulpment  required  to  make 
a  profit.  Parmars  can  grow  more  now,  but 
hand  labor  ts  as  oat-dated  as  steam-powered 
threshers. 

Some  farmen  simply  have  not  been  able  to 
make  ends  m«et.  They  sell  out  and  look  for 
wages.  Toungsr  men  who  once  would  have 
stayed  on  the  family  farm  find  It  can  not 
support  two  or  three  brothers  and  their  fam- 
Ules. 

They  go  to  the  factories  or  other  firms  pay- 
ing wagee. 

What  do  you  do  If  you  run  out  of  factories? 

Get  one  of  your  own,  Carroll  County  cltl- 
sens  decided. 

And  If  all  goes  as  well  as  It  looks  now, 
they  will  have  one — and  start  looking  for 
more. 


THE   NUCLBIAR  TEST  BAN   TREATY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  E»resident. 
recently  a  large  number  of  editorials 
was  placed  In  tbe  Conokkssional  Rkcord 
to  show  the  favorable  response  which 
has  been  riven  to  the  proposed  Moscow 
test  ban  treaty  by  some  newspai}ers  in 
this  country.  In  order  to  help  correct 
this  Imbalance  and  also  to  present  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  with  some  criti- 
cal ccxnments  on  the  proposed  treaty. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  the 
following  materials  which  have  recently 
come  to  my  attention: 

A  column  by  Mr.  Constantine  Brown 
as  printed  In  the  State  of  Columbia, 
B.C.,  on  August  13,  1963,  and  entitled 
"Test  Ban  Treaty  May  Mean  End  of 
NATO:  Back  Door  Deals  In  Fine  Print." 

An  editorial  entitled  "The  Uncon- 
verted Kremlin"  from  the  State  of  Au- 
gust 13.  1963. 

A  recent  editorial  from  the  Shreveport 
Times  entitled  "The  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty:  Hlst<»T'8  Most  Dangerous 
Step?" 

A  column  by  Mr.  Russell  Kirk  printed 
in  the  Spartanburg  Herald  of  August 
13.  1963.  and  enUtled  "Beware— Soviets 
Don't  Want  Peace." 

Two  colimins  by  Bfr.  George  Todt  as 
printed  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex- 
aminer on  August  11,  1963.  and  August 
12.     1963,     respectively,     and     enUtled 


"Treaty  a  Bold  Stall"  and  "Intelligence 
Report." 

A  recent  column  by  Thurman  Sensing 
entitled  "A  Dangerous  Ban." 

A  broadcast  editorial  by  WBTV  In 
Charlotte.  N.C..  enUtled  "The  Long 
Gamble"  and  dated  August  6.  1963. 

An  editorial  from  the  Indianapolis 
News  of  July  31,  1963,  and  entitled  "The 
First  Step." 

Two  editorials  from  the  New  York 
Daily  News  dated  August  5,  1963.  entitled 
"Red  Hitler's  Piece  of  Paper"  and  Au- 
gust 13.  1963.  and  entitled  "The  Great 
Debate':    And    What   It   Is   All   About." 

A  column  by  Mr.  Holmes  Alexander  as 
printed  in  the  Times  and  Democrat  of 
Orangeburg,  S.C  ,  on  August  13.  1963. 
and  entitled  "Is  the  Soviet  Union  Buying 
Time?" 

A  column  by  Robert  S  Allen  and  Paul 
Scott  as  printed  In  the  Times  and 
Democrat  of  Orangeburg.  S.C.  on  Au- 
gust 13.  1963,  entitled  "LeMay  Still  Op- 
poses Test  Ban  Pact  " 

The  Dan  Smoot  report  for  August  5. 
1963,  entitled   'The  Test  Ban  Treaty." 

Two  columns  by  Mr.  David  Lawrence 
as  printed  in  the  Evening  Star  dated  Au- 
gxist  12  and  14.  1963,  respectively  and 
entitled  "West  German  Dislike  of 
Treaty  ":  and  Behind  the  Bright  Treaty 
Facade." 

A  column  by  Mr.  Richard  Wilson  from 
the  Evening  Star  of  August  14.  1963,  and 
entitled  "  Treaty  and  Khrushchev's 
Moods." 

An  advertisement  by   Mr.   Robert  B. 

Dresser  as  published  In  the  Providence 

Journal  on  August  5.  1963.  and  entitled 

'The  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 

Should  Not  Be  Ratified." 

An  article  by  Eugene  Lyons,  a  senior 
editor  of  the  Reader's  Digest  as  pub- 
lished in  the  August  10.  1963.  Columbia 
Record  and  entitled  "An  Inventory  of 
Soviet  Perfidy:  Record  of  Broken  Trea- 
ties Augurs  111  for  Ban  on  Tests  ' 

An  article  from  the  August  14.  1963, 
Issue  of  the  State  of  Columbia.  S.C,  by 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Taylor  and  entitled  "Euro- 
peans See  Ban  Pact  as  Appeasement: 
Lose  Faith  in  Kennedys  Word.  ' 

A  news  release  and  copy  of  a  petition 
by  the  Young  Americans  For  Freedom. 
Inc. 

An  editorial  from  the  Bulletin  of  Ana- 
heim, Calif.,  dated  August  12.  1963,  and 
entitled    "Without  Honor." 

An  editorial  from  the  Nashville  Ban- 
ner of  NEishvile.  Tenn..  dated  August  13, 
1963,  and  entitled  "Bystanders  "Signing 
Treaty' — Just  How  Did  These  Get  Into 
the  Act?" 

An  article  by  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
WATKR  as  printed  In  the  August  13,  1963, 
issue  of  the  Nashville  Banner  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  entitled  "Not  All  Sen- 
ators Buy  New  Frontiers  Picture  of  Test 
Treaty." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 

(From  the  SUte    Aug    13,  1963 1 

TiMT  Ban  Trsatt  Mat  Mxan  End  or  NATO  - 

Back-Dook  Dxals  in  Fine  Print 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

Bonn — Is  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  a 
prelude  to  dissolution  of  the  NATO?  This 
Is  the  question  asked  by  many  Oermans  this 
reporter  has  talked  to  In  the  last  few  days. 


While  spokesmen  of  the  Bonn  government 
express  a  cautious  approval  of  the  Moscow 
treaty,  responsible  politicians  of  both  parties 
are  concerned  over  what  price  Germany  has 
been  called  on  to  pay  for  the  relaxation  of 
tensions  between  Washington,  London,  and 
Moscow. 

It  is  generally  agreed — even  In  official  Gov- 
ernment circles — that  there  Is  much  In  the 
treaty  which  sliould  cause  real  concern  for 
the  future  of  the  Bundesrepubllk 

Americans  have  pledged  themselves  not  to 
accept  the  partition  of  Germany.  The  pres- 
ent division  is  an  arbitrary  act  by  the  USSR 
which  we  have  solemnly  declared  we  cannot 
recognize  There  can  be  no  genuine  accom- 
modation with  Moscow,  it  was  repeatedly 
stated  in  Washington  unless  East  and  West 
Germany  are  reunited. 

But  the  fine  print  in  the  treaty  shows  that 
the  Pankow  regime  can  be  recognized  by  the 
back  door;  it  provides  that  any  other  country 
can  Join  the  Moscow  pact  by  merely  Indi- 
cating its  desire  to  do  so.  This  means.  In 
efTect.  that  the  Pankow  regime  can  Inform 
Moscow  that  it  wants  to  become  a  signatory 
and  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it. 

The  second  step,  a  nonaggresslon  pact  be- 
tween the  NATO  and  Warsaw  military  com- 
bine, which  Premier  Khrushchev,  Insists  on. 
would  be  another  In  for  East  Germany,  a 
member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  along  with  the 
U  S  S  R  and  other  satellites.  The  signing  of 
that  agreement  would  mean  an  Indirect  rec- 
ognition of  Soviet  occupied  Germany. 

These  two  back  doors  to  the  legitimate 
family  of  nations  are  canceling  out  the  strong 
words  President  Kennedy  used  In  front  of 
the  Berlin  wall  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  And 
Germans  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
Washington-Moscow-London  understanding 
can  only  be  achieved  If  Khrushchev's  main 
objective — the  permanent  division  of  Ger- 
many—becomes an  accomplished  fact. 

During  President  Kennedy's  triumphal  tour 
of  Germany,  one  of  his  advisers  was  over- 
heard by  a  German  dignitary  to  remark  that 
the  United  States  could  not  afford  to  have 
Germany  as  its  close  ally.  The  Implication 
was  that  a  strong  Germany  represents  the 
main  Soviet  fear,  and.  If  there  Is  to  be  a  re- 
laxation of  tensions  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  USSR.,  this  would  be  a 
hindrance. 

The  objective  of  the  NATO  was  not  only  to 
create  a  barrier  against  Russia's  further  ad- 
vance in  Western  Europe  but  It  was  also 
dedicated  to  the  eventual  reunion  of  the  two 
Germanys.  The  pyderal  Republic  has  con- 
tributed subrtantlally  toward  the  support  of 
the  Alliance  in  the  last  few  years  and  has 
complied  with  moet  of  our  requests  for  more 
manpower,  greater  military  expenditures  and 
greater  preparedness   "for  any  eventuality." 

If  an  accommodation  between  Washington 
and  Moecow  is  accomplished,  the  whole  NATO 
concept  will  have  loat  its  meaning  Oermans 
conversant  with  American  politics  believe 
that  this  "final  accommodation"  will  occur 
ft  few  weeks  before  the  1964  Presidential  elec- 
tions at  the  latest. 

As  soon  as  there  Is  a  nonaggresslon  pact 
t>ctween  the  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  coalition. 
it  will  be  said  in  America  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  large  and  costly  armies  In  Europe 
has  become  unnecessary.  Many  thinking 
Germans  expect  that  we  may  wish  to  reshufBe 
the  Western  coalition  because  they  realize 
that  the  NATO,  under  the  new  political  cli- 
mate, would  have  lost  Its  purpose. 

Today  there  are  only  three  actual  military 
powers  In  Western  Europe;  United  States. 
Prance,  and  Germany.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  Germans  that  as  soon  as  a  non- 
aggresslon pact  Is  signed,  as  a  sequel  to  the 
partial  test  ban.  Washington  wUl  start  with- 
drawal of  the  bulk  of  Its  forces. 

The  argximent  that  a  full  division  could 
be  flown  over  the  Atlantic  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency at  a  much  greater  speed  than  a  single 
combat    team    could    be    transferred    to   the 
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battlefield  In  the  last  war  will  be  a  f>owerfuI 
argument  In  favor  of  such  a  withdrawal. 

PYance.  for  all  Intents  and  purposes,  only 
gives  Up  service  to  the  NATO,  General  de 
Gaulle  Is  prepared.  In  the  event  at  an  aggres- 
sion, to  launch  all  Prance's  technical  and 
manpower.  But  he  considers  the  NATO  as  a 
has-been. 

The  Germans,  with  an  acute  shortage  of 
labor,  are  wondering  why  they  should  devote 
s<3  many  men  to  their  army  and  spend  up- 
ward of  $5  billion  a  year  for  the  upkeep  of 
their  armed  forces  If  America  and  Russia 
come  to  terms  on  the  basis  of  the  cementing 
of  their  country's  partition. 


(From  the  State,  Aug.  13,  1963) 
The  Unconverted  Kremlin 

The  change  in  the  Soviet  Union  which  Mr. 
Harrlman  reports  as  reason  to  enter  Into  the 
treaty  for  limiting  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment has  a  long  way  to  go  In  proving  Its 
genuineness,  or  even  Its  Indication. 

It  Is  not  change  when  East  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, and  other  captive  nations  are  kept  In 
a  state  of  stifling  retardation  and  under  a 
cruel  police  heel  from  which  all  who  can 
escape  do  so.  It  Is  not  the  kind  of  change 
the  free  world  would  demand  when  all  peo- 
ples under  the  Moscow  whip  are  denied  any 
semblance  of  the  freedom  of  the  ballot.  It 
is  the  same  old  game  and  the  same  old  crowd 
which  maintains  the  vicious,  self-perpetuat- 
ing oligarchy  In  the  Kremlin. 

Mr.  Harrlman's  point  of  Soviet  change  Is 
not  new  and  probably  not  original  with  him; 
it  has  been  the  administration's  line  for  some 
time.  Formally,  it  is  referred  to  as  "evolu- 
tion" in  Russia.  The  thesis  was  attacked 
by  Senator  Thitrmono  the  minute  it  reared 
Its  head. 

If  change  is  occurring,  there  will  be  ample 
opportunity  for  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin 
to  prove  It.  A  beginning  might  be  a  reason- 
able approach  toward  the  goals  of  a  reiuilted 
Germany.  That  would  suggest  a  change  of 
heart  as  well  as  a  change  of  tactics.  The  so- 
called  test  ban  treaty  would  appear  to  be  In 
the  latter  field.  Mr.  Harrlman  himself  notes 
that  Soviet  policy  Is  to  keep  those  treaties 
in  which  their  Interests  are  Involved,"  mean- 
ing those  they  consider  self-serving. 

The  argument  will  be  made,  In  behalf  of 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  that  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  exp>ect  overnight  and  com- 
plete transformation  in  Russia  to  free  world 
specifications;  that  this.  Indeed,  would  be 
impossible.  And  that  Is  why  It  will  be  mis- 
leading for  administration  ofDclals  and  Sena- 
tors to  give  the  American  people  a  picture  of 
significant  change  In  Russia. 

It  is  possible  that  respect  for  our  nuclear 
power  and  fear  of  the  destructive  force  of 
any  use  at  all  of  atomic  weapons  have  com- 
pelled a  Soviet  change  in  policy  which  Is 
selfishly  realistic  and  therefore  believable.  In 
this  circumstance  there  may  be  Justification 
for  our  participation  In  the  treaty,  but  that 
would  not  be  evidence  of  fundamental  Com- 
munist reform. 

The  men  who  have  run  the  Kremlin 
throughout  the  Marxist  era  have,  none  of 
them,  been  of  a  changing  or  softening  nature. 
They  can  scarcely  afford  to  be.  Even  the 
moderation"  from  Stalinism  to  Khrushchev- 
ism  hasn't  been  an  alteration  of  Important 
depth. 

All  men  of  good  will  and  sense  entertain 
the  hope  that  the  Soviet  dictatorship  could 
be  converted  to  the  enlightenment  of  a  free 
Russia  and  liberated  sateUltes.  They  even 
hope  that  a  treaty  with  the  Soviets  would 
contribute  to  the  prospect  of  peace.  But 
their  suspicion  of  Commtmlst  unreliability 
IS  not  relieved  by  the  contention  that  organic 
cliange  Is  taking  place  in  Russia.  They  want 
supporting  evidence  which  hasn't  appearsd. 
The  Berlin  wall  still  stands.  Hungary  still 
shows  the  scars  of  a  ruthlessly  dsatroywt 
revolt  and  bid  for  freedom;  Indeed,  freedom 


remains  a  word  to  be  fearfully  avoided  be- 
hind the  Iron  Ciirtaln. 
And  that  is  not  change. 

[Prom  the  Shreveport  Times] 

The   Nttclkar  Test  Ban  Trkatt — History's 

Most  Dangeroos  Step? 

"As  the  Soviet  thermonuclear  test  series 
In  the  autumn  (of  1961)  grimly  underlined, 
Khrushchev's  power  to  devastate  the  United 
States  as  well  as  Western  Europe  Is  growing 
rapidly.  The  day  could  come  when  in  some 
futvu-e  test  of  nerves,  given  allies  less  stanch 
than  Adenauer  and  De  Gaulle,  that  the  West 
would  choose  a  concealed  surrender  rather 
than  risk  the  ultimate  terror  of  thermo- 
nuclear war,"  Stewart  Alsop  in  a  Saturday 
Evening  Post  article  March  31,  1962,  analyz- 
ing and  Interpreting  President  Kennedy's 
thoughts  on  Russian  aggression  after  a 
lengthy  private  Interview  with  the  Chief 
Executive. 

The  best  thing  about  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  right  now — as  President  Kennedy 
turns  loose  the  whole  Federal  Government 
propaganda  machinery  In  Its  behalf — Is  that 
It  Is  going  to  have  the  most  meticulous  study 
possible  In  the  U£.  Senate  before  It  comes 
to  a  vote  on  ratification,  which  requires  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  those  present. 

Examination  will  not  be  merely  partisan. 
nor  anti-Kennedy  In  its  sources.  Among 
those  who  are  expected  to  take  the  closest 
looks  are  conservative  Democratic  Senator 
RiCHASo  Russell  of  Georgia,  liberal  Demo- 
cratic Senator  Henrt  Jackson  of  Washing- 
ton, formerly  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee;  and  liberal  Democratic 
Senator  Stuart  Symington  of  Missouri. 

Each  already  has  expressed  doubt  as  to  the 
treaty's  wisdom,  especially  at  this  time. 

United  Press  International  reported  in  a 
Washington  dispatch  published  In  the  Times, 
July  14.  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  unani- 
mously opposed  a  test  ban  treaty  of  the  type 
It  was  known  was  being  prepared. 

tkeatt  may  give  reds  a  big  missile  lead 
The  basic  fear  among  these  Senators,  Ad- 
mirals and  Generals — political  office  holders 
of  repute  and  military  leaders  who  earned 
their  stars,  along  with  medals.  In  bloody 
combat — Is  that  this  treaty  will  leave  Khru- 
shchev and  the  Soviet  supreme  In  the  nu- 
clear field;  that  Russia's  tests  In  the  atmos- 
phere 18  months  ago  and  ever  since — re- 
ferred to  by  Stewart  Alsop  In  the  quotation 
above — have  put  her  far  ahead  of  the  United 
States;  that  obviously  we  cannot  catch  up 
under  a  ban  on  atmosphere  testing;  that 
Khrushchev  Is  so  happy  over  this  treaty  be- 
cause he  knows  it  stops  the  United  States 
from  catching  up  with  Russia  in  ballistic 
missiles. 

It  is  somewhat  awesome  now.  as  a  test  ban 
treaty  comes  Into  being,  to  read  Mr.  Alsop's 
words — written  as  refiectlon  of  what  he 
looked  on  as  the  President's  thoughts  as  far 
back  as  March  1962 — and  to  think  of  the 
possibility  of  conditions  arising  which  would 
necessitate  "concealed  surrrender, '  by  the 
United  States  unless  It  could  be  sure  of  such 
"stanch  allies"  as  Charles  de  Gaulle  and 
Konrad  Adenauer.  De  Gaulle  has  been 
abandoned — shifted  aside — by  President 
Kennedy.  Adenauer  is  on  the  way  out  of 
office.  We  have  no  stanch  allies  of  that  tyi>e 
now. 

There  is  no  way  for  the  Times  or  any  lay- 
man to  know  Just  where  we  stand  In  the  field 
of  ballistic  missiles,  science;  whether  we  are 
far  behind  Russia,  even,  or  ahead. 

But  we  do  know  that  such  great  scientists 
as  Edward  Teller  "father  of  the  H-bomb." 
have  been  saying  for  months  that  we  are  far 
behind  Russia  in  atmospheric  progress  and 
that  we  must  not.  for  our  own  security  and 
that  of  the  free  world,  give  up  atmospheric 
testing. 

W*  do  know  that  men  selected  by  Presi- 
dents Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  as  our  most 


capable  military  leaders  have,  in  general, 
taken  the  same  position  as  Dr.  Teller  In  con- 
gressional committee  testimony,  although 
they  may  be  muzzled,  or  permitted  to  speak 
only  In  Incomplete   manner  later. 

And  we  do  know  that  the  men  who  en- 
gineered this  treaty  for  the  Soviet  are  proven 
liars,  murderers  and  treaty  breakers.  Such  a 
treaty  could  have  values  If  made  with  honest 
leaders  of  a  government  of  Integrity — but  not 
with  Khrushchev,  Gromyko  and  their  Krem- 
lin gang. 

These  are  the  same  men  who  pledged  safe- 
ty, security  and  peace  for  Hungary  in  1956 
even  while  secretly  turning  around  their  sup- 
posedly withdrawing  tank  columns  to  murder 
hundreds  of  men,  women  and  children  In  the 
streets  of  Budapest  the  next  day.  Gromyko 
gave  the  orders  at  Budapest;  Khrushchev 
OK'd  them. 

These  are  the  men  who  sneaked  missiles 
into  Cuba  90  miles  from  our  shores,  lying  all 
the  time.  Gromyko  engineered  the  deal  with 
Castro;  Khrushchev  OK'd  It. 

Gromyko  sat  In  the  White  House  even  as 
U.S.  planes  photographed  the  missile  bases  in 
Cuba  and  solemnly  pledged  to  Mr.  Kennedy 
In  person  that  there  were  "no  Russian  offen- 
sive weapons  in  Cuba."  (The  President  him- 
self so  stated  in  his  October  speech  announc- 
ing the  blockade.) 

Our  own  State  Department  records  detail 
scores  of  Instances  of  breaking  of  faith  by 
the  Russians. 

Further,  these  men  of  the  Kremlin  can 
break  this  treaty  even  honorably  on  90  days' 
notice;  also  its  provisions  as  to  where  the 
treaty  applies  are  vague,  perhaps  purposely  in 
order  to  be  open  to  Interpretation  by  Russia 
to  meet  Russia's  needs. 

President  Elsenhower  offered  Khrushchev 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  nuclear  test  ban 
in  1958-59  that  the  Red  dictator  now  Is  ac- 
cepting joyfully.    But  it  was  rejected  then. 

President  Kennedy  offered  very  much  the 
same  deal  about  a  year  ago  and  it  was  re- 
jected. But  now  it  is  accepted  with  cheers. 
may  be  civilization  s  most  dangerous  step 
There  can  be  only  one  explanation  for  this 
Soviet  shift:  That  Khrtishchev  has  gained 
all  the  scientific  knowledge  he  now  needs 
from  atmosphere  testing,  but  didn't  have  it 
when  the  test  bans  were  offered  in  the  past; 
so  now  he's  willing  to  quit,  for  while  at  least, 
knovrlng  that  he's  ahead.  Khrushchev  had 
ample  opportunity  to  forge  far  ahead  dur- 
ing the  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  morato- 
riums on  testing.  Dr.  Teller  says  he  suc- 
ceeded. 

This  simply  means  that  the  long  gamble 
the  United  States  will  be  taking  If  it  finally 
accepts  this  treaty  may  be — could  t>e — per- 
haps actually  Is  right  now — the  most  dan- 
gerous step  any  nation  has  taken  as  to  Its 
own  security  at  any  time  through  the  whole 
course  of  civilization. 

For  If  Khrushchev  does  have  what  he 
wants  in  atmosphere  nuclear  science  devel- 
opment and  we  do  not,  both  we  and  the 
free  world  will  be  at  his  mercy  so  long  as 
this  treaty  Is  In  effect.  For  he  also  has  these 
advantages: 

He  has  a  huge  military  base  In  the  Carib- 
bean which  we  willingly  let  him  keep  and 
help  protect  from  Cuban  raiders. 
He  has  Laos  under  his  thumb. 
He  has  Berlin  in  a  jxMltion  which  he  calls 
"Kennedy's  sore  toe — I  can  step  on  it  any 
time  and  make  him  yell." 

He  has  our  ballistic  missiles  out  of  Italy 
and  Turkey  and  England  as  he  demanded  for 
taking  his  missiles  out  of  Cuba. 

He  knows  we  have  dropped  the  RS-70  type 
supersonic  bomber  which  he  has  developed, 
and  that  we  have  dropped  the  Skybolt  mis- 
sile, of  which  he  is  said  to  have  a  counter- 
part. 

As  for  China,  the  supposed  rift  could  be 
an  Ideal  camouflage  for  Khrushchev.  China 
Is   going  ahead  with  nuclear  development. 
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Would  Kbnaahehav  fvlt  nncleftr  dareloiMMtxt 
If  h«  raJly  WM  Bfti  M  Chtiuir  And  woold 
ChlnA  and  Bwai*  •▼•r  fight  Mudi  oChart 
They  ar*  Commuaftrt.  World  eonquMt  U  tta* 
objective  at  >«ca.  1%«y  itt—grM  only  on  tlM 
tmmedUt*  p*tll  to  b*  followed.  Tber  agree 
that  tlM  Untt«d  ai>tM  U  tbe  "enecny"  that 
must  b«  deeUoyed. 

When  and  If  tb*  ttma  oomea  that  com- 
munlam  can  ilaotiuj  Um  United  State* — the 
only  truly  powful  bulwark  of  the  free 
world — China  and  the  Soviet  will  atand 
shoulder  to  thouMer.  That  day  dally  comes 
closer. 

All  In  all,  why  abooldnt  Khrushchev  cUp 
hia  hands  and  cheir  over  this  treaty? 

(BBTTOB'a  Mors. — WMto  or  Ulegraph  yoxir 
two  Sanatora  today  to  vote  "no"  when  the 
Nucleair  Teat  Ban  Treaty  comes  up  In  the 
U5.  Senate.)  

(From  the  ^artaaburv  Herald.  Aug.  13.  1063] 
BxwAJts — Somn  DowT  Wawt  PsAcm 

The  repreaantattvaa  of  these  United  States 
have  been  to  lioaeoiv  to  talk  with  the  Soviet 
mastara  about  aVw»»t<»  disarmament.  It 
tnnmi  highly  Improbable  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  mad*  mors  concessions  Ln  their 
cApltAl — feeUng  that  thay  have  compelled  us 
to  negotiate  In  thair  own  parlor — than  they 
did  at  Geneva. 

Tour  servant  rtpaatadly  Is  lost  In  wonder 
at  the  fanciful  hopes  of  gentlemen  who  seem 
to  think  th*t  th*  Soviet  leaders  really  desire 
peace  through  compromise  and  multilateral 
dlaannament. 

When  the  nalra  democratic  powers  tried — 
catastrophlcally — tbst  approach  to  the  Nazis, 
It  became  known  as  appeasement.  It  did 
not  work  with  Hitler,  and  cannot  work  with 
Khrushchev. 

Tet  such  "llbaral"  hopes  spring  eternal. 
Recently  a  collsga  student  asked  me.  after  a 
lecture  of  mine  on  foreign  policy.  "But  can 
the  Soviet  Russians  really  be  bo  bad?  After 
all,  they've  been  indoctrinated  only  since 
1918.  They  still  have  a  Christian  back- 
ground." 

"True."  I  r^iUad.  "And  most  of  the  Nazi 
leaders  cam*  fnan  good  ChrUtian  homes, 
aut  bad  bean  ladoetrlnated  only  &  or  10 
yeara.  WeU-maaaiac  gantlamen  like  NevUle 
ChambarUOn  daoidad  that  Ooerlng  and  his 
frlands  werant  r*aUy  wicked,  because  they 
liked  flald  ^Mrt*  and  appreciated  good  pic- 
ture*. 

"Could  th*  Nasia  really  do  horrid  things, 
with  their  Chrlatlaa  backgrounds?  WeU.  yes, 
they  could — and  thay  did." 

Tot  an  accurata  review  of  Soviet  diplo- 
macy, I  oGmmand  to  my  readers  a  new  book 
by  Dr.  Anthony  Bouacaren,  "Soviet  Foreign 
Policy:  a  Pattern  of  Persistence."  As  Pro- 
fessor Bousearen  make*  clear.  Communist 
diplomacy  haa  b**n  successful,  most  of  the 
time.  Some  45  years  ago.  the  Bol- 
sheviks poflsessad  nothing  but  a  room  In 
Zurich.  "Today  th*y  control  one -third  of 
the  world's  population  and  one-fourth  of  the 
land  area  of  th*  world." 

Just  as  It  WOU14  have  been  possible  to 
predict  the  Nad  foreign  policy  If  only  demo- 
cratic leaders  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read 
and  believe  "Ifeln  Kampf."  so  It  It  not  diffi- 
cult to  foresae  what  Khrushchev  and  bis 
associates  mean  to  do  in  the  Moscow  nuclear- 
weapons  conferenca— If  one  bothers  to  read 
such  books  as  Dr.  Bouscaren's. 

Soviet  foreign  policy  is  not  highly  Imagi- 
native, but  It  1*  nothing  If  not  persistent. 

The  Soviets  do  not  desire  world  peace: 
they  desire  world  mastery,  more  than  did 
Hitler.  Talk  of  peace  they  employ  only  to 
g&ln  time  for  mllttary  and  diplomatic  ma- 
neuvers. When  tba  vacillating  West  makes 
one  concession,  tba  Soviet  diplomats,  with 
redoubled  arrogano*,  demand  two  or  three 
more.  After  all.  this  policy  has  brought 
them  succeaaea  f«ar  4B  yean. 

When  >  yeara  tlgo.  tba  Soviets  brasenly 
exploded    a   OO-magaton    bomb    during   tb* 


aanera  negotiations,  they  stmpiy  were  sctlng 
persistently.  Did  we  have  a  right  to  espect 
them  to  be  radically  changed? 

Tet  the  Soviets  are  not  Invincible  ogres  to 
whom  fresh  conceaalons  must  be  made  sea- 
sonaUy.  First  at  all.  It  Un't  possible  to 
conciliate  ogres:  they  keep  on  eating  people, 
no  matter  how  politely  one  treats  them. 
Second,  the  Soviets  aren't  invincible:  In 
weapons  and  In  the  economy,  they  are  vreaker 
far  than  we  are.  They  respect  only  strength: 
armed  strength,  and  strength  in  policy  (even 
when  it  is  displayed  by  so  small  a  state  as 
Plnlsnd).  But  conciliation  whets  thelr 
appeiltes. 

[Prom    the    Los    Angeles    Herald    Examiner. 

Aug.  11.  1963] 

TaSATT  A  Uou>  Staix 

(By  Oeorge  Todt) 

"Truth  Is  that  which  advances  commu- 
nism •  •  •  promisee  are  like  piecrusts  to 
be  broken" — Nixrr*  Khbushchsv. 

A  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  or  any  other  kind 
of  supposedly  honorable  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  not  worth  the  scrap  of  ]>aper 
It  ts  written  uj>on. 

Since  the  murderous  and  lying  lunatic, 
Lenin,  came  to  power  In  the  USSR.  4«  years 
ago — wUy  Ivan  has  broken  82  of  ©4  major 
pacts  with  the  gullible  West.  When  will  we 
ever  learn? 

Who  Is  so  depraved  and  stupid  In  ordinary 
life  that  he  would  continue  to  take  checks 
that  bounced  from  a  tinhorn  deadbeat  that 
many  times? 

Would  you.  dear  reader,  do  it  more  than 
even  once  or  twice? 

Here  Is  where  we  came  in  before.  Again 
we  are  being  asked  to  Jump  In  bed  with  Nick 
and  his  boys.  Boys.  Indeed.  Whafs  the 
score? 

Let  us  remember,  as  we  are  handed  glitter- 
ing, wooden  rubles,  that  the  untrustworthy 
Soviet  Union  has  broken  numerous  prior 
treaties  of  peaceful  coexistence.  25-year  pacts 
of  nonagreaslon,  and  convenient  cultural 
exchanges  with  all  her  present  victims  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain. 

And  yet  the  starry-eyed  dreamers  In  our 
midst  never  tire  of  asking  us  to  give  these 
cheating  Marxist  neurotics  "Just  one  more 
chance."     It  should  be  their  theme  song. 

Recently,  the  realistic  executive  committee 
of  the  American  Military  Order  of  World 
Wars,  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C  .  on  July 
n.  urged  extreme  caution  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
regarding  the  test  ban  treaty  proposal. 
Why? 

In  an  Intelligently  worded  resolution. 
MOWW  officers  pointed  out  this  proposed 
treaty  will  effectively  paralyze  any  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  In  the  teatlng 
of  high-yield  weapons — where  the  SovleU 
are  admittedly  now  superior. 

But  the  treaty  will,  conversely  and  also  to 
our  detriment,  allow  the  UwS.SR  unlimited 
testing  In  tactical  nucleiw  weapons — a  field 
where  we  presently  lead. 

Worst  of  all.  It  will  prevent  our  develop- 
ment of  a  vitally  needed  antimissile  missile 
At  least,  our  eflTorts  will  be  hampered  seri- 
ously And  right  at  the  time  the  U.S.SR. 
claims  to  have  an  AMM  of  Its  own. 

According  to  no  less  an  authority  than 
Khrxishchev.  himself,  the  Soviet  warlords 
have  "solved  the  problem  of  antimissile 
defense. " 

Furthermore,  this  proposed  test  ban  treaty 
appears  to  be  based  on  secret  negotiations  of 
undisclosed  scope.  Will  we  ultimately  buy  a 
plg-ln-a-poke7 

MOWW  Is  urging  the  Senate  to  withhold 
ratlflestion  of  the  controversial  treaty  until 
extended  and  thorough  hearings  determine 
Its  effect  upon  our  overall  national  defense 
posture  for  the  future. 

The  well-grounded  organization  believes 
members  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  should 
be  consulted  Individually — without  censure. 


retaliation,  censorship  or  strings  of  any 
kind — by  Congress. 

They  should  be  encouraged  to  apeak  freely 
on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
treaty.  And  pertinent  testimony  of  men  like 
Dr.  Edward  Teller,  other  scientists  and  mili- 
tary experts  ought  to  be  called  upon. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  too  careful  In  this 
Instance.  Many  who  are  close  to  the  Intelli- 
gence picture  think  they  perceive  the  Red 
gimmick  here. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  a  bold  stall  for  time 
by  the  Slno-Sovlet  alliance  as  It  secretly  gets 
ready  for  a  massive  showdown  with  us  In 
1965. 
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[From    the    Los    Angeles    Herald    Examiner, 
Aug.  12.  1963] 

INTIXLJCKNCK    RXPOBT 

(By  Oeorge  Todt) 

"I  have  but  one  lamp  to  guide  my  foot- 
step]*, and  that  Is  the  lamp  of  experience.  I 
have  no  way  to  Judge  the  future  but  by  the 
past."  Patrick  Henry.  1773. 

Recently  I  received  an  astonishing  letter 
and  Intelligence  report  from  the  Korean 
patriot  and  superior  underground  agent. 
Kllsoo  Haan. 

I  met  this  gentleman  at  a  press  confer- 
ence In  the  Rodger  Young  Auditorium  sev- 
eral months  ago.  He  Is  a  close  friend  of 
Dr.  John  Lechner.  executive  director  of  the 
Anoerlcanlsm  Educational  League  (Post  Of- 
fice Box  90593,  Airport  Station.  Los  Angeles 
9.  Calif:  telephone  OR  8-1641).  The  latter 
Introduced  us. 

I  found  Haan  a  brilliant  scholar  and  well- 
grounded  Intelligence  agent — one  who  had 
called  the  shots  correctly  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  also  with  reference  to  Red  Chinese  ag- 
gression In  Korea  long  before  these  tragic 
actions  took  place. 

If  only  we  had  heeded  wisely  his  advance 
Information  then — but  that,  unfortunately, 
Is  now  only  so  much  water  down  the  sluices 
and  over  the  spillways.     Too  late. 

THK    GIST 

In  the  next  few  columns  I  will  give  you 
the  gist  of  his  remarks  to  me.  They  are 
his  considered  opinions  about  the  Sovlet- 
Slno  operation  against  us  In  the  cold  war, 
now  being  waged  on  a  global  scale.  Is  he 
to  be  considered  valid? 

I  dont  have  a  crystal  ball  and  cannot 
even  vouch  that  we  will  most  assuredly  see 
the  day  after  tomorrow.  But  Kllsoo  Haan 
rings  true  to  me.  After  hearing  him  and 
questioning  him — I  believed  him.  Let's 
listen  to  him: 

"DzAB  lite.  Tout:  Many  thanks  for  your 
confidence  and  support  of  our  stand.  I  sin- 
cerely appreciate  the  article  "Exploit  Red 
Spilt  • 

"If  one  would  evaluate  President  Ken- 
nedy's press  conference  comments  in  refer- 
ence to  Red  China  versus  Communist  Rus- 
sia, it  would  seem  apparent  his  administra- 
tion Is  trying  to  choose  the  lesser  of  two 
evils 

"However,  one  cannot  understand  his  rea- 
son and  logic  relating  to  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  against  us  In  the  1960s.  The 
direct  military  threat  of  Russia  to  American 
security  Is  100  times  greater  than  thst  of 
Red  China. 

"Actually,  the  Soviet  Union  provides  a 
b4ina  fide  threat,  possessing  both  nuclear 
war  potential  and  capabilities  In  addition, 
she  has  planned  and  adopted  a  devastating 
blueprint  for  war  against  the  United  States. 

"This  Is  th*  Korean  intelligence  agenU' 
evaluation  of  the  highly  dangerous  situation: 
The  threat  of  nuclear  war  by  Mao  Tse-tung 
Is  merely  that  of  a  barking  dog:  whereas 
Russia's  threat  Is  like  HiUer-ToJo  strategy. 

"Russia  now  needs  a  breathing  spell,  a 
preparation  period  to  organize  her  war 
strategy.  During  this  period,  she  hopes  to 
complet*  her  throe  top  priority  nuclear 
weapons   and  delivery   systems.     These   are: 


"1.  Anti-mlaslle-mlsslle  defense  system. 
SupermlssUe  'killers,'  somewhat  akin  to  our 
Nltce-X  class. 

"2.  Super-bombs  achieved  throu^  aerie* 
oi  high  altitude  tests  in  1981-62  whl^  when 
detonated,  can  neutralise  all  electronic  sys- 
tems In  enemy  territory.  In  addition,  they 
can  neutralize  ICBM  bases — even  to  the 
depth  of  280  feet  undergrovmd. 

3  Space  platforms — the  ultimate  weap- 
on to  deliver  up  to  l(X)-megaton  bombs  on 
enemy  territory. 

"These  three  top  priority  nuclear  weapons 
win  not  be  ready  until  the  fall  or  winter  of 
1965.  Russia  must  have  this  time,  which  Is 
her  critical  'preparatory  period.'  She  will 
do  anything  to  gain  this  needed  respite — 
even  to  making  a  big  propaganda  show  called 
■The  Slno-Sovlet  Split.' 

"The  present  Khrushchev  'peace  offensive' 
is  definitely  linked  with  Russian  nailitary 
strategy  for  the  future.  This  wily  war  plan 
contemplates,  besides  Red  Cuba,  two  or  more 
additional  Soviet  bases  close  to  the  United 
States. 

NEXD  TIME 

"Russia  wants  the  West  to  be  kept  busy 
fighting  among  ourselves  concerning  such 
divisive  Issues  as  disarmament  and  the  pro- 
tracted racial  question  during  the  next  3 
or  4  years.  They  want  this  time  to  com- 
plete their  fantastic  nuclear  armaments. 

"Once  Russia  Is  ready.  President  Kennedy 
will  reevaluate  the  precarious  situation  and 
learn  quickly  that  the  U.S5.R. — not  Red 
China — Is  our  No.  1  worry  and  concern. 
The  former  Is  the  real  nuclear  war 
threat. 

"Red  China's  menace  to  us  Is  merely  that 
of  more  regional  wars  with  conventional 
weapons.  The  United  States  can  stop  this 
activity  very  easily.  But  when  Russia 
moves — you  will  have  another  Pearl  Harbor." 

So  ends  my  remarkable  letter  from  Mr. 
Kllsoo  Haan. 


A   Dangebous    Ban 

( By  Thurman  Sensing,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Southern  States  Industrial  Council) 

While  all  Americans  want  a  peaceful  world 
free  of  the  danger  of  nuclear  holocaust,  they 
want  first  of  all  assurance  that  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  the  United  State*  will 
be  preserved  and  that  the  national  security 
win  be  fully  protected.  Because  the  na- 
tional conunltment  must  b*  to  s*curity  first, 
the  Kennedy  administration's  proposal  for 
a  nuclear  test  ban  agreement  with  the  So- 
viet Union  should  not  obtain  the  support 
of  realists  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  test  ban  negotiated  in  Moscow  by 
Under  Secretary  of  State  W.  Averell  Haniman 
Is  essentially  a  self-enforcing  one.  That  Is 
to  say  It  Is  devoid  of  the  arrangements  for 
inspection  of  nuclear  sites  that  would  be 
essential  If  the  ban  were  to  be  a  valid  one. 
The  ban  pact  allows  Nlklta  Khrushchev  to 
advertise  himself  as  a  sincere  advocate  of 
peace,  while  he  suffers  no  loss  of  practical 
advantage  In  the  nuclear  field.  No  one  Is  al- 
lowed to  look  Inside  Russia  to  find  out  what 
Is  going  on. 

Back  In  1958.  President  Eisenhower  agreed 
to  a  temporary  test  ban,  and  It  proved  a  set- 
back for  the  United  States  and  a  golden  op- 
portunity for  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United 
States,  which  Is  an  honorable  nation,  abided 
by  the  terms  of  that  agreement.  The  So- 
viets, however,  cheated  on  the  agreement, 
as  realists  warned,  and  moved  ahead  in  de- 
velopment of  sophisticated  hydrogen  bombs 
and  advanced  types  of  warheads  for  long- 
range  mUsUes.  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  who 
pioneered  In  development  of  America's  hy- 
drogen bomb,  recently  warned  that  the  So- 
viets, as  a  result  of  their  last  tests,  are  ahead 
of  the  United  States  in  advanced  type*  of 
bombs.  In  view  of  this,  it  Is  not  surprising 
that  Nlklta  Khrushchev  would  agree  to  a 
partial  freeze  on  testing.  Any  freeae  would 
leave  the  Communist  empire  with  a  superi- 


ority In  the  most  important  weapon  system 
In  the  world.  During  a  new  ban,  one  can 
b*  sur*  that  Buaalan  cheating  would  make  it 
poaalbl*  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  further  re- 
fine Its  weapons. 

What  lie*  behind  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration'* proposal  for  a  test  ban  treaty  is  a 
naive  attitude  that  should  shock  tbe  Ameri- 
can people.  Mr.  Kennedy  says  that  a  ray  of 
sunshine  has  cocae  Into  the  cold  war.  He 
In  effect  urges  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the 
American  people  to  trust  tbe  Soviet  regime. 
But  how  can  Americans  trust  a  government 
and  a  system  that  Is  the  embodiment  of 
perfidy,  a  regime  that  openly  states  it  will 
tell  lie*  to  achieve  Its  ends?  To  believe 
what  the  Russians  put  on  a  scrap  of  paper 
is  to  invite  national  disaster. 

If  the  long  record  of  the  cold  war  teaches 
free  men  anything.  It  Is  that  the  Russians 
cannot  be  trusted.  This  Is  what  sound- 
thinking  Americans  have  been  saying  for 
years. 

Tht  Senate  and  the  American  people 
should  listen  to  realistic  scientists  such  as 
Dr.  Edward  Teller,  not  to  the  peace-at-any- 
prlce  advocates  inside  the  New  Frontier.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  test  ban 
agreement  is  the  fruit  of  the  thinking  of 
such  men  as  Dr.  Walt  Whitman  Rostow,  the 
professor  turned  chief  planner  for  the  U.S. 
State  Department.  Dr.  Rostow  has  a  fixation 
In  his  mind.  The  fixation  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  mellowing  and  is  about  to  cease 
acting  like  a  bad  boy.  But  former  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  who  has  de- 
bated with  Khrushchev  In  Moscow  and  who 
was  attacked  by  Communists  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  recently  followed  up  a  trip  to 
Communist  East  Germany  with  the  solemn 
warning  that  it  Is  "woolly-headed  thinking" 
to  believe  that  Khrushchev  Is  mellowing. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  another  atomic 
bomb  will  never  be  dropped  In  the  history 
of  mankind.  But  the  United  States  cannot 
achieve  security  by  closing  its  eyes  to  reali- 
ties, to  the  evil  nature  of  communism  and  to 
the  ruthlessness  and  deceltfulness  of  the 
Soviet  leaders.  The  freedom  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  We 
simply  cannot  allow  the  Russians  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cheat  and,  thereby,  to  achieve  a 
technological  Pearl  Harbor  In  which  the  lib- 
erties of  the  United  States  would  be  de- 
stroyed. 

(From  WBT-WBTV,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Aug.  6, 
1963] 

The  Long  Gamble 

As  the  limited  test  ban  treaty  goes  before 
the  U.S.  Senate,  that  body  Is  placed  in  the 
uncomfortable  position  of  determining  one 
of  the  longest  gambles  ever  made  with  the 
safety  of  this  country. 

We  sincerely  wish  we  could  Join  In  the 
chorus  of  hallelujahs  stimulated  by  the  con- 
clusion of  this  pact,  but  we  cannot. 

The  West  is  being  asked  to  take  on  faith 
an  agreement  with  the  country  which  has 
broken  50  of  the  53  treaties  it  has  made  since 
the  Korean  war.  It  is  t>elng  asked  to  take 
the  word  of  a  dictator  who  said  in  a  recent 
speech,  "We  do  not  negotiate  on  the  basis  of 
give  and  take.  We  have  nothing  whatsoever 
to  give." 

The  Soviet  negotiator.  Andrei  Gromyko,  is 
the  same  man  who  gave  orders  for  crushing 
the  Hvingarian  revolution  in  1956,  and  who 
made  the  rocket  deal  with  Castro  at  the 
same  time  he  was  assuring  our  President 
that  no  such  deal  had  been  made. 

The  American  negotiator,  Averell  Harrl- 
man.  Is  the  same  man  who  negotiated  the 
coalition  that  handed  Laos  to  the  Commu- 
nists while  he  was  declaring  it  would  bring 
peace  to  southeast  Asia. 

Nor  have  we  been  told  what  conunitments 
the  United  States  representative  may  have 
been  directed  to  make.  Khrushchev  and 
President    Kennedy    have    admittedly    been 


corresponding  privately  for  some  months. 
The  sudden  simplicity  of  a  treaty  conclusion 
after  the  years  of  stubborn  refusals  which 
have  marked  Soviet  negotiation  raises  in- 
evitable questions. 

Last  year,  Columnist  Joseph  Alsop  warned 
against  a  "concealed  siurender"  that  might 
come  if  Western  leaders  became  convinced 
that  Russia  had  an  overwhelming  nuclear 
advantage.  He  was  referring  to  Khru- 
shchev's boast  that  by  violating  the  mora- 
torium, the  Soviet  Union  had  achieved  a 
bomb  of  more  than  1(X>  megatons.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Teller  confirmed  recently  that  the 
Soviets  do  have  a  great  advantage  In  this 
I}artlcular  area.  He  said,  "A  ban  on  atmos- 
pheric tests  would  perpetuate  this  situation  " 

If  this  be  true,  then  the  Soviet  motive 
might  be  to  freeze  their  advantage  by  a  test 
ban  which  would  block  us  from  catching  up. 
Khrushchev  has  said  his  scientists  are  work- 
ing on  a  space  satellite  from  which  a  super- 
bomb could  be  launched  so  high  that  its 
deadly  heat  would  fan  out  over  a  large  part 
of  this  country.  Nothing  in  the  treaty  stops 
Russia  from  perfecting  this  vehicle  while  our 
own  space  efforts  are  diverted  to  the  moon. 

Neither  political  nor  psychological  consid- 
erations should  deter  our  SenattM-s  from 
making  a  thc«ough  inquiry  into  such  possi- 
bilities before  taking  their  calculated  risk. 
We  must  take  positive  action — but  we  must 
be  sure  that  whatever  action  we  do  take  Is 
Indeed  positive,  and  not  a  self-delusion. 
Ban  or  no  ban.  Communist  ambition  remains 
the  same. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  News,  July  31,  1963] 
Thi  Fibst  Step 

In  his  speech  last  week  In  support  of  the 
proposed  three-power  treaty  to  ban  nuclear 
tests,  President  Kennedy  described  the  com- 
pact as  "a  first  step." 

Anyone  examining  this  document  and  the 
arguments  being  used  in  Its  behalf  will  cer- 
tainly concur.  The  treaty  would  Indeed  be 
"a  first  step."  The  question  is — a  step  to 
where?  Along  what  road  is  the  President 
leading  us? 

The  New  Frontier's  answer  is  that,  by 
agreeing  to  this  treaty,  America  will  be  tak- 
ing a  step  "away  from  war."  We  disagree. 
The  treaty  would  be  a  step  toward  furtho' 
American  weakness,  and  further  capitulation 
to  world  commtmism. 

1.  The  treaty  Is  badly  drafted.  It  is  pc»- 
slble  that,  if  adopted,  its  terms  would  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  abstain  from  tising 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  face  of  a  massive 
conventional  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Europe.  Precisely  such  a  commitment  has 
been  the  goal  of  Conmiunlst  policy  for  years. 

2.  The  President  spoke  of  detection  sys- 
tems for  atmospheric  tests  as  though  these 
were  ironclad.  They  are  not.  Fallout 
analysis  and  acoustic  detection  can  give  tis 
only  a  rough  idea  of  whether  a  violation  has 
occurred,  and  where.  More  importantly,  the 
treaty  supposedly  commits  the  signatories 
not  to  help  other  nations  to  test.  Are  we 
to  believe  the  Soviet  Union  will  abide  by 
this?  What  is  to  prevent  Moscow  from  test- 
ing in,  say,  Manchuria,  and  disclaiming  all 
responsibility  for  what  the  "unmanageable" 
Chinese  have  done? 

3.  Ttvt  treaty  would  thus  commit  us  to  re- 
liance upon  Soviet  good  faith.  We  have 
tried  this  previously,  including  one  experi- 
ment In  cessation  of  nuclear  tests.  The  re- 
sult was  to  Impede  the  development  of  our 
atomlc  project  while  giving  the  Communists 
a  much-needed  chance  to  gain  in  the  arma- 
ments race. 

4.  Under  the  treaty,  we  would  abstain  from 
atmospheric  tesing.  This  kind  of  tjMtttng  is 
urgently  needed  to  perfect  tactical  atomic 
weapons,  indispensable  In  throwing  back  a 
massive  Soviet  ground  attack.  By  stopping 
tests  in  this  area,  we  gravely  weaken  our 
defenses  against  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
Conununlst  land  armies. 
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It  irrrtnf—  no  provtalaoa  for  on- 
laapMUm.  «Im  tnmxj  oooM  aot 

•ratlmiB  for  •  awtas  of  multlm«cft«oa  atmoa- 
ptMTlc  tests.  TtUa  Is  prsetssly  wtMU  tbmj  tfM 
ta  IMl.  vhsa  tbsf  wnlsashwl  •  seiiss  of 
lan«  ntielssjr  isylosleDS.  Bsesua*  oar  own 
atomic  wtabdaftaMBt  had  lain  fallow  duiing 
the  test  moratertam.  It  took  mm  months  to 
get  our  twtlny  profram  back  ta  gaar. 

6.  As  Indteataid  above,  SoTlet  preponder- 
ance In  coBTsntfcmal  forces — plus  their 
proficiency  In  ■vbvaiBlou,  proxy  warfare, 
goerrUla  aetkm.  and  tatemai  reTOlutlon — 
means  they  do  not  nsad  superiority  In  nuclear 
weapons.  A  nuelaar  stalemate  fully  serres 
their  purpo— s.  It  ttaay  can  simply  neutralise 
our  atomic  arssaal.  then  all  of  their  tech- 
niques at  flobal  takeover  can  work  unim- 
peded. Sven  If  tbe  treaty  Is  observed  In 
erery  detail.  It  wooM  therefore  amount  to 
a  net  loss  for  AoMrlea  stnoe  It  would  serre 
to  hold  all  nuclear  development  st  a  stsnd- 
stlU. 

Any  one  of  the  foregotng  points  would  be 
enough  to  reeoaaasDd  the  rejection  of  the 
treaty  by  the  t7iB.  BMurte.  But  there  Is  one 
objection  more  taipertaat  still — the  Kennedy 
theme  that,  by  Meeting  a  mood  of  Inter- 
national amity,  tte  peet  would  lead  to  stin 
further  agreemeate  tn  the  Interest  of  "easing 
tensions."  In  abort,  tt  would  help  perpetu- 
ate the  Ultmlea  that  the  Oommunlsts  are 
people  we  can  deal  with. 

This  fantasy,  akovs  an  else.  Is  the  true 
enemy  of  American  security.  In  Its  pursxilt, 
we  have  lost  half  the  world  to  communism 
and  stand  In  dancw  of  losing  much  more. 
If  the  test  baa  tieaty  were  perfect  on  every 
other  soore.  tt  shoald  be  defeated  because, 
la  Kennedy's  worda,  tt  Is  suicidally  conceived 
as  a  step  toward  "broader  areas  of  agree- 
ment.'" 

(rrom  the  Vew  York  Dally  News. 
Auc.  S.  I06S1 
I'a  Pnca  or  Pi 


Something  ealletf  a  test  liaa  treaty — 
solemnly  an4  poattlvely  prohibiting  nuclear 
weapons  tss3  ta  Xb»  atmnephere.  above  the 
atmoaphsm  aatf  tOHlsr  water,  but  not  thoee 
oC  undeivreuad — Is  scheduled  to  be 
la  ifoeeov  today. 

Signers  wfll  toe  State  Secretary  Dean  Rusk 
for  the  United  Statae.  ^oretga  ICnlster 
Andrei  Oromyfe»  for  tbe  VABM,.,  and  Lord 
Home  for  Britata.  Other  dignitaries  will 
k>ok  on  hopefully. 

la  ttieory,  trsattee  drawn  up.  signed  and 
ratified  by  riTlllasrt.  responsible  govern- 
ments eaa  be  of  tonsMiiraMe  value.  They 
pledge  all  haaitt  to  rsftaln  from  war  or 
warlike  movea.  or  ovsi  sharp  International 
trade  praetleea  or  ■>alefei.  for  a  Ihnlted  or 
sometlmee  taflan*  period. 

These  lateraatkmal  contracts  always  de- 
pend on  the  good  Iklth  of  the  national  oOl- 
clals  InvT^ved.  0«r  mutual  pledges  with  our 
good  neighbor  Oaaada,  for  Instance,  have 
withstood  the  teat  of  time  and  we  hope  will 
endure  forever. 

But  how  mudk  credeaee  should  any  realist 
put  la  this  currant,  strange,  Khrushchev- 
Inspired  piece  of  wrlttagf  Should  we  really 
believe,  as  some  wUdly  optimistic  ladles  of 
lK>th  sexes  now  are  trilling,  that  maybe  the 
Red  muer  has  iiltanjeil  his  bloody  and  brutal 
ways,  that  be  Dov  rssWaws  that  Mao  TSe- 
tung**  mob  are  tbe  bad  guys  and  we  of  the 
West  are  good  f«ye,  and  that  the  Butcher 
of  Budapest  la  rtnesiely  sorry  for  all  those 
vicious  doutotoeraaass  be  and  Stalin  used 
to  pull? 

To  all  of  wblcb  we  aay  nuts.  And,  as 
evldsnee  stralgbt  froai  the  grim  Red  Km- 
peror^  owa  valoeely  mug  that  he  still,  and 
Utsrally.  hepea  to  bury  aa,  we  present  here- 
with some  ey*  opsabic  eacerpta  from  hla 
real  vlewa.  as  moMbed  last  Juae  ai: 

"We  mtwt  kaov  that  the  enemy  U  now 
aharpening  his  potooaoos  Ideological  weapon 


for  BHre  Mtter  elaahss  with  ua.  It  Is  reml- 
nisosat  of  what  the  Red  Anay  mea  said 
durtaf  ttM  Olvfl  war:  "We  have  one  out- 
standt^  tasns  wltb   tbs  White 

which  we  cannot  agree,  the 
of  land.  The  White  Oaanii  want  to  bury 
u»  Ui  It  and  we  want  to  bury  them.  Who 
wUI  bury  whom  firstr  This  Is  the  little 
outstanding  question  between  us.  We  have 
a  sijallar  outstanding  question  with  Cap- 
italism." 

In  short,  this  murder-obsessed  slave- 
master  stUl  bellows  that  he  Is  going  to  be 
our  undertaker  and.  a  few  weeks  later,  eooa 
peace  and  shoves  some  bloody  flowers  at  us. 

Before  you  ratify  this  gent's  prise  docu- 
ment, good  Senators,  bow  about  a  lot  of 
erudite,  statesman  like  discussion  on  what 
It's  really  worth? 

Do  we  hear  1  ruble? 


(Prom  the   New  York   Daily  News.   Aug     13, 

19d3| 

Tax  Okxat  Dbbatx  amd  What  It  Is  All  Abovt 

The  great  debate,  so-called,  on  the  nuclear 
weapoQs  test  ban  treaty  began  yesterday, 
when  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  opened 
the  Kennedy  administration's  drive  for  fast 
Senate  ratification  of  this  piece  of  paper. 

Tot  those  whose  Information  on  the  sub- 
ject may  be  incomplete,  we  thought  we'd 
explain  la  detail  today  what  the  treaty  Is  and 
Is  not. 

It  is  a  proposed  agreement  among  the 
United  States.  Britain,  and  Soviet  Russia. 

The  document  leads  off  with  a  preamble  as- 
serting these  nation's  loyalty  to  the  notion  of 
eventual  worldwide  disarmament,  and  tiielr 
wish  to  end  nuclear  contamination  of  the  air 
at  oiu:e. 

In  article  1.  they  agree  to  stop  testing  nu- 
clear arms  in  the  atmosphere.  In  outer  space, 
and  under  water.  That  leaves  the  three  na- 
tions— if  the  treaty  becomes  binding  on 
them — free  to  perform  nuclear  weapons  tests 
onlj  underground.  No  anticbeat  Inspections 
are  provided  for. 

Ail  other  nations  are  Invited  to  sign  the 
treaty,  which  is  to  be  "of  unlimited  dura- 
tion"— but  any  nation  may  puli  out  on  3 
months'  notice  If  It  believes  that  "extraordi- 
nary eventa,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of 
this  treaty."  have  endangered  lU  interesU. 

Any  party  to  the  treaty  may  propose 
amendments.  To  become  effective,  amend- 
ments must  be  "approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  votes  of  ail  the  parties  to  this  treaty,  In- 
cluding the  votes  of  all  of  the  original 
parties." 

So  much  for  what  the  treaty  will  do  If  the 
UjS.  Senate  ratifies  It  by  the  required  two- 
thirds  majority.  Most  important  among 
the  things  It  will  not  do  Is  the  effect  it  will 
have  on  Itance  and  Red  China. 

Prance's  President  Charles  de  Qaulle  Insists 
on  building  his  own  nuclear  fighting  force. 
because  he  cannot  believe  the  United  States 
will  remain  forever  willing  to  leap  to  Western 
Europe's  defense  In  case  of  a  Soviet  attack 
on  Western  Eiirope. 

Red  China  Is  striving  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons,  and  is  having  no  part  of  this  pro- 
posed treaty. 
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PLAT   ON   AOKNAina 


West  Oermany  was  holding  off  on  signing 
the  document,  because  It  feared  that  Com- 
munist East  Germany  would  gain  some  sort 
of  US.  recognition  by  signing.  Secretary 
Rusk  put  an  end  to  that  hesitancy  over  the 
weekend,  by  visiting  Chancellor  Konrad 
Adenauer  and  politely  but  firmly  twisting 
Der  Alte^  arm. 

This  waa  an  unnecessary  and  humiliating 
squeece  play,  In  our  opinion,  and  one  which 
should  make  many  a  Senator  think  a  long 
time  and  ask  a  lot  of  mean  questlotu  before 
voting  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

There  are  other  objections  to  the  pact. 

One  big  defect,  as  astutely  pointed  out 
Sunday  by  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller.  Is  the 


fact  that  Soviet  RuasU  Is  a  party  to  the 
treaty.  Tike  Krsaalln  notoriously  breaks  lu 
promises  whenever  it  will  gain  by  doing  so, 
and  we  oaa  count  on  Its  abtdLay  by  this  treaty 
only  until  tt  sees  sobm  advantage  In  violat- 
ing It. 

CAW'T  TKU8T  TH«  BOVIXTS 

Many  US  military  men  fear  that  Soviet 
Russia  has  made  some  Important  advances 
tn  developing  antimissile  missiles.  They 
have  an  Idea  that  the  real  reason  for 
Khrushchev's  Jovial  willingness  to  sign  this 
treaty  Is  that  he  wants  to  maintain  a  pos- 
sible advantage  by  preventing  us  from  test- 
ing in  the  atmoephere. 

There  is  also  a  danger  that,  once  the  treaty 
Is  ratified  by  the  Senate,  many  Americans 
will  feel  that  we  can  safely  cut  down  our 
armaments  and  put  our  trust  In  the  spirit 
of  peace  and  peaceful  coexistence  generated 
by  the  treaty. 

One  prime  duty  of  the  Senate,  It  seems 
to  us.  Is  to  assure  Itself  that  no  such  paclfistlc 
Idiocy  will  be  allowed  to  cripple  our  na- 
tional defense-and-offense  forces — and  to  re- 
fuse to  ratify  the  treaty  if  this  assurance 
can't  be  had. 

Another  duty  of  the  Senate  is  to  comb 
the  treaty  for  fuzzy  language  and  double 
meanings,  and  Insist  that  these  be  disposed 
of  before  any  ratification  Is  forthcoming. 

And  so  the  "great  debate"  is  on.  We  hope 
It  may  help  to  educate  many  Americans  in 
matters  nuclear  and  International-political — 
and  that  It  won't  end  with  Uncle  Sam  be- 
hind some  hitherto  unsuspected  S-ball. 
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[  From  the  Times  and  Democrat,  Orangeburg. 

S.C,   Aug.   13,   19631 

Is  thk  Sovsrr  UNioit  Butiwc  Tiiib? 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington,  D.C. — Although  the  nuclear 
treaty  officially  would  ban  nothing  except 
aboveground  testing,  the  feeling  runs  on 
Capitol  Hill  that  the  administration  may  ex- 
tend the  principle  to  ban  all  testing  every- 
where. 

There  are  Senators  who  would  vote  for  the 
Treaty  If  they  felt  that  It  would  positively 
give  us  uninhibited  experiments  under- 
ground. Important  work  can  be  carried 
out  In  caves  on  the  whole  spectrum  of  tac- 
tical weapons — on  medium-yield  strategic 
weapons,  on  abstract  applications  of  anti- 
missile and  on  the  neutron  bomb. 

True,  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  en- 
vironmental shots.  To  get  an  antimissile 
weapon  we  need  to  see  how  two  bodies  In 
highspeed  motion  can  be  brought  into  ren- 
dezvous in  space.  The  neutron  bomb,  al- 
though admirably  suited  to  underground 
testing,  will  remain  theoretical  until  ex- 
ploded aboveground.  Nevertheless,  a  number 
of  on-the-fence  Senators  would  accept  these 
limitations — If  that  were  all.  But  this  wor- 
risome thought  has  been  cautiously  ex- 
pressed: 

"The  soft-headed  administration  advisers 
on  weapons  had  already  persuaded  the 
President  to  curtail  underground  testing 
These  dlsarmers  argued  that  even  though 
underground  explosions  did  not  poison  the 
air  we  breathe  they  did  poison  the  atmos- 
phere In  the  negotiating  councils.  Since 
these  councils  will  continue  to  sit — and  to 
seek  absolute  nticlear  disarmament — will  we. 
In  fact,  proceed  with  all-out  testing  under 
the  ground?" 

That  Is  one  largely  unspoken  and  unre- 
solved doubt  about  treaty  ratification.  An- 
other is  psychological.  All  three  of  the 
atomic  age  Presidents  have  vowed  to  defend 
this  country  and  the  Western  World  with 
nuclear  arms.  If  necessary.  As  late  as  last 
October,  Mr.  Kennedy  made  this  sufficiently 
clear  to  Khrushchev  In  the  Cuban  con- 
frontation. But  does  not  our  eagerness  to 
meet  Khrushchev's  terms  on  a  partial  ban 
represent  a  weakening  of  our  will  to  use  the 
nuclear  deterrent? 


There  la  even  talk  that  the  Blno-8oTla* 
quarrel,  which  aeemlngiy  oatiasd  Kbmabeber 
to  offer  hla  terms  to  tbe  Aa^o-WaTOWe,  1* 
a  gigantic  hoax.  Few  Saaators 
the  dialectical  devlatloas  wbleb 
Khrushchev  are  fussing  about;  but  they 
remember  that  the  Riiashins  are  very  adept 
at  "buying  time."  They  bought  It  toy  slga- 
Ing  a  nonaggresalon  pact  with  Hitler.  They 
bought  It  by  pretending  to  go  along  with 
the  nuclear  moratorium  which  they  ended 
In  September  1961.  Earl  Voss  polnta  out  In 
his  excellent  book  "Nuclear  Ambush"  that 
the  Japanese  used  time-buying  taotlea 
against  us  by  dispatching  "negotiators"  to 
Washington  In  1941  While  syachronlalng 
their  strike  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  throughout 
the  West  Pacific. 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  nuaiber 
of  soul-searching  Senators  are  hoping  that 
the  sclentiflc-military  witneesee  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  give  them 
technical  reasons  for  opposing  the  treaty — 
reasons  that  will  allow  Intiiltlve  •uq>icloas 
and  misgivings  to  go  unspoken. 

(Prom    the    Times    Democrat,    Orangeburg, 

S.C,  Aug.  IS.  18031 

LxMat  Smx  OrpoBBS  Iter  Baw  Pact 

Washtnoton,  D.C. — President  Kennedy 
personally  Induced  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
with  one  exception,  to  switch  from  opposi- 
tion to  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  to  qiiall- 
fled  support  of  It. 

This  dramatic  backstage  about-face  by  the 
top  military  leaders  was  brought  about  by 
the  President's  using  both  his  personal  pres- 
tige and  great  power  as  Commander  la 
Chief. 

At  this  writing  Oen.  Curtis  LeMay,  Air 
Chief  of  Staff,  continues  opposed  to  the  pact. 
He  Is  the  only  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
adhering  to  the  poaltloa  all  of  them  origi- 
nally took  In  a  policy  paper  they  submitted 
to  the  Senate  Armed  Servloes  Pteparednesa 
Subconunlttee  last  month. 

Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  efaalnnan.  and 
Oen.  Barle  Wheeler,  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
changed  their  views  after  lengthy  talks  with 
the  Presldoit.  General  Wheeler  has  some 
reservations,  but  now  Is  supporting  the 
President. 

Adm.  David  McDonald,  who  replaced  Adm. 
Robert  Anderson  as  ChM  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions on  August  1,  Is  for  the  treaty.  Ad- 
miral Anderaon.  new  VM.  Aaitoassador  to 
Portiigal,  joined  the  other  Joint  Chiefs  la 
their  original  disapproval  of  the  treaty. 

White  Hoiise  Insiders  credit  the  PreaMent 
with  winning  over  Generals  Tkylor  aad 
Wheeler  by  stressing  two  points:  Their  oppo- 
sition would  seriously  damage  U.8.  preatlge, 
and  would  react  against  the  military 
services. 

The  President  told  them  that  while  he 
expected  their  support  for  the  pact,  he  had 
no  objection  to  their  expressing  any  misgiv- 
ings they  had  in  response  to  oongrssalonal 
questioning — so  long  as  they  did  not  come 
out  against  the  nuclear  accord. 

In  the  President's  talks  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  he  made  much  of  the  claim  that  a 
careful  White  House  poll  of  the  Senate  had 
shown  well  over  two-thirds  favor  the  treaty. 
On  that  ground,  the  President  argued  aiUl- 
tary  opposition  would  only  cause  disunity 
and  reduce  the  margin  of  senatorial  approval. 

"If  by  some  chance  the  Senate  should  fall 
to  ratify  this  treaty,"  the  President  warned. 
"It  would  be  the  worst  blow  to  this  country's 
prestige  since  the  Russians  launched  their 
sputnik.  It  would  be  a  diplomatic  Pearl 
Harbor." 

Repeatedly  the  President  aas\xred  the  Joint 
Chiefs  that  he  would  not  let  the  treaty  un- 
dermine the  country's  military  strength, 
pointing  out  he  was  firmly  against  cutting 
the  Defense  Department  budget. 

In  pounding  home  this  argument,  the  Pres- 
ident opened  one  night  meeting  with  the 
Joint  Chiefs  by  telling  them  he  had  coq- 

crx- 


tarad  by  pbooa  with  Bepreaeatattve 

f*""^*^.  ef  Tens,  ChaliBMa  of 
Appropriations  Bntooemialttee  on 
I,  and  bad  oblatasd  hla  stqppert  to 
$1  button  ef  the  la  toiUlon  slashed 
fktMn  tbe  BilUtary  budget. 

Aa  related  by  the  President,  Mahom  had 
agresil  to  increase  defense  funds  from  $47  to 
H0  tollllon  (approKbnately  $1  billion  under 
tbe  adaitnlstratton's  original  request)  when 
the  budget  Is  considered  by  the  Senate-House 
conferees.  The  House-psiwert  measure  is  now 
pendlag  In  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

The  so-called  escape  clause  In  the  treaty, 
peraxltting  participants  to  withdraw  90  days 
after  serving  notice,  figured  prominently  In 
the  President's  unavailing  efforts  to  vrin  over 
General  LeMay.  The  President  contended 
this  provision  gives  the  United  States  am- 
ple safeguards. 

"If  convincing  evidence  Is  forthcoming 
that  the  Soviet  has  conducted  secret  nu- 
clear tests  or  made  a  breakthrough  that 
threatens  our  security,"  the  President  told 
the  Air  Chief  of  Staff,  "we  will  instantly  use 
this  00-day  escape  clause  and  withdraw  from 
the  treaty." 

•Tliat  may  be  so,  Mr.  President,"  replied 
LelMay  unconvinced,  "but  the  Soviet  may 
have  made  that  breakthrough  In  their  last 
series  of  super -H-bomb  tests.  I  feel  strongly 
that  we  should  first  learn  the  full  implica- 
tions of  those  tests  before  entering  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Rxisslans.  Otherwise, 
we  are  taking  a  tremendous  risk." 

But  with  the  other  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
President's  views  won  the  day.  Accompa- 
nied by  Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  General 
Taylor  will  tell  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
OoBunlttee  that  he  i^tprovea  the  treaty.  He 
wUl  be  followed  by  General  Wheeler  and  Ad- 
miral McDonald  who  will  do  likewise. 

Meanwhile,  General  LeMay  is  again  to  con- 
fer with  the  President  before  testifying. 

TSKATT  rAIXOTTT 

Dictator  Fidel  Castro  is  sounding  off  about 
signing  the  nuclear  test  ban  agreement. 
The  Communist  puppet  ruler  is  telling  for- 
eign diplomats  in  Havana  that  he  approves 
the  pact  and  propoees  to  have  Cuba  become 
a  party  to  tt.  •  •  •  When  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  testifies  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee,  he 
win  be  asked  about  private  statements  that 
he  coaaldeie  himself  a  "political"  rather 
thaa  -military"  appointee.  •  •  •  Despite  the 
President's  assurances  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
that  military  spending  will  not  be  cut,  De- 
fenae  Secretary  McNamara  Is^ drafting  a  budg- 
et for  a  $4  billion  slash  by  fiscal  1965.  He 
win  ask  the  Army  to  slash  Its  outlajrs  by 
$sas  mllkm,  the  Navy  by  $160  million,  and 
the  Air  Force  tSlO  mlUlon.  •  •  •  The  Air 
Faroe  wlU  soon  withdraw  its  F-loa  jet  inter- 
eeptors  tma  South  Vietnam.  Iliis  will  be 
the  first  military  cutback  on  the  heels  of  the 
test  ban  accord. 

(Ptom  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  Aug.  6,  1963] 
Tk«  TkST  Ban  Texatt 

In  March  1917,  the  czar  of  all  the  Russlas 
waa  farced  ttom.  his  throne  and  taken  into 
protective  custody  by  revolutionists  under 
the  leadership  of  Aleksandr  Feodorovlch 
KerenakL  In  November  1917,  the  Bolahe- 
vlka.  a  small  group  of  ruthless  political 
puofsters,  seized  power  from  Kerenskl,  mur- 
dered the  csar,  and  instituted  in  Russia  a 
blood  bath  which  horrified  the  civlllced 
world.  Nikolai  Lenin  and  Leon  Trotski  led 
this  orgy  of  human  butchery. 

In  June  1918,  having  terrorized  the  oppo- 
sition into  silence,  Lenin  and  Trotski  at- 
tempted to  establish  formal  diplomatic 
relAUona  with  the  United  SUtes.  Their 
overtures  were  rejected. 

On  October  27,  1919,  Robert  T.«Ti«ir>j 
Woodrow  Wilson's  Secretary  of  State,  ex- 
plained to  Congress  why  It  was  the  policy  of 


tbe  Wlleoa  adnalnlatratltMi  noi  to  reeognlae 
tbe  BetabavUcs  la  BnaiA*: 

"Tbe  purpoee  of  the  BolsbevlkB  Is  to  sub- 
vert the  ■**^<'t  prlnctplBa  of  goveraaient 
and  society  tbe  world  over,  tnohWlIng  thoee 
countries  in  which  deaweratlo  laatltuUons 
are  already  eetabliahed.  They  have  buUt  up 
a  political  i«tt^>>i»n»  which,  by  the  concen- 
tration of  power  in  the  banda  of  a  few  and 
the  ruthlsssness  of  its  methods,  suggests  the 
Asiatic  de^>otism  ol  ths  early  eaara." 

On  August  10,  1920.  Bainhridge  Colby,  an- 
other Secretary  of  State  under  Wilson,  ex- 
plained again  omi  reaaona  for  not  recognizing 
the  Soviets: 

"We  cannot  recognize,  hold  official  rela- 
tions with,  or  give  friendly  reception  to  the 
agents  of  a  government  which  la  detennined 
and  bound  to  conspire  against  oiir  institu- 
tions; whose  diplomats  will  be  the  agitators 
of  dangerous  revolt;  whose  qxikeamcn  say 
that  they  sign  agreements  with  no  Intention 
of  keeping  them.  •   •   •. 

"The  existing  regime  In  Russia  Is  based 
upon  the  negation  of  every  principle  of  honor 
and  good  faith,  and  every  usage  and  conven- 
tion vmderlying  the  whole  structiire  of  inter- 
national law;  the  negation,  in  short,  of  every 
principle  upon  which  it  is  possible  to  base 
harmonious  and  trustful  relatione,  whether  of 
nations  or  of  individuals." 

On  March  3,  1933,  Herbert  Hoover's  last 
day  In  office.  Hoover's  Under  Secretary  of 
State  said: 

"This  Government  has  taken  the  position 
that  it  would  be  unwise  for  it  to  enter  into 
relations  with  the  Soviet  regime  so  long  as 
the  present  rulers  of  Russia  persist  in  aims 
and  practices  in  the  field  of  international  re- 
lations which  are  Inconsistent  with  interna- 
tional friendship.  •  •  •  TbiM  Government 
has  been  of  the  opinion  •  •  •  that  any  real 
or  lasting  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  not  be  attained  by  th.e  establish- 
ment of  relations  with  Russia  until  the  pres- 
ent rulers  of  that  country  have  given  evidence 
that  they  are  prepared  to  carry  out  In  good 
faith  •  •  •  (their]  international  obliga- 
tions." 

The  next  day — March  4,  1938 — ^Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  Inaugurated  n«sldent. 

On  Septonber  21,  I93S,  Secretary  of  State 
Cordcll  Hull,  In  a  memorandum  to  President 
Roosevelt,  said : 

"As  you  know,  reoogaltloa  of  the  preeent 
reglaie  la  Russia  has  been  withheld  by  tbe 
Oovemaient  of  the  United  States,  on  aeoooat 
of  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Oowenunent  to 
carry  out  certain  InternatloBal  obligations 
which  are  considered  essential  to  tbe  audn- 
tenance  of  friendly  and  mutually  advanta- 
geous relations  between  the  UbHed  Btatee 
and  Russia.  The  Soviet  aovemment.  for  la- 
stance,  has  repudiated  Busataa  obligations 
held  by  the  UJS.  Goverammt  aad  by 
American  cltteens,  and  has  oonflscated  tbe 
property  of  American  eitlaens  laveeted  in 
Russia. 

"I  am  convinced,  ftom  the  experience  of 
other  countries,  that,  unlees  we  utillae  every 
available  means  of  exerting  piiasuie  on  the 
Soviet  Government  In  order  to  obtain  a  set- 
tiement  of  outstanding  problssas.  there  la 
llttie  likelihood  that  such  probleais  eaa  be 
satisfactorily  solved." 

BOOeSVrLT-TSTTKAH 

IfaDOTXATIOMS 


Rejecting  the  lessons  of  history  and  the 
advice  of  his  own  State  Department,  Preal- 
dent  Rooeevelt  Invited  a  Soviet  repreeeata- 
tive  to  Washington.  On  November  16.  1933 
(after  6  days  and  6  nights  of  aeeret,  unre- 
corded negotiations  In  the  White  Houee  with 
Maxim  Lltvlnov.  Soviet  Conunlasar  for  For- 
eign Affairs) ,  Rooeevelt  extended  diplomatic 
recognition  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Booeevelfs  State  Department  began  trying 
to  negotiate  outstanding  dlffanneea  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Ublted  Statea. 
Among  the  dUXsrenoea  were  Amerleaa  elalau 
totaling  $628  million  against  the  Soviet  Union 


y 
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On  Janoary  SI.  1M6.  Oordell  Hull  wrote 
the  final  words  on  our  bopeleaa  efforta  to 
•ettle  the  debt  question: 

"In  an  effort  to  arrlre  at  an  agreement 
with  tbe  SOTtsi  OoTsmment  with  respect  to 
debts,  claims  and  ersdlts  for  trade,  negotla- 
tlons  w«re  bsgwn  more  than  a  year  ago  In 
Moscow  and  oontttiasd  In  Washington.  •  •  • 
"The  OoTsmiBsnt  of  the  United  Stat««  in- 
dicated Its  ■lltlinnsss  to  accept  *  *  ■  a 
greatly  reduosd  sum.  to  be  paid  over  a  long 
period  of  yssrs.  •  •  •  To  facilitate  the  placing 
of  orders  In  ttas  United  States  by  the  Soviet 
Ooremment  on  •  lonc-tsnn  credit  basU.  the 
Oovemment  of  tbs  United  States  was  pre- 
pared to  maks  •  •  •  loans  to  a  very  large 
percentage  of  ths  credit  granted.  •  •  • 

"We  hoped  confldsntly  that  this  propoaal 
would  prove  entirely  acceptable  to  the  So- 
viet Oovenunent  and  are  deeply  disap- 
pointed at  its  mjsctlon.  •  •  •  The  negotia- 
tions which  iiiunil  so  promising  at  the  start 
must  now  be  rsgMttod  as  having  come  to 
an  end." 

We  never  ooUsetsd  a  penny.  Tet.  during 
and  after  World  War  n.  we  gave  the  Soviets 
direct  aid  totaUaf  tH  .404.100.000. 

President  Rooasvalt's  warUme  conferences 
with  Stalin  (Tatarma  la  IMS,  and  Yalta  in 
1M4),  and  Prasftdaat  Truman's  conference 
with  Stalin  at  IHttwIain  in  1M6.  gave  further 
proof  that  it  la  disastrous  for  our  leaders  to 
make  agreemsnts  wttli  Communists.  As  a 
result  of  our  bstng  bound  by  agreements 
which  Roosevelt  and  Truman  made  at  theee 
three  wartime  •oofarencss — and  with  the 
Soviets  vloUUaf  agrssmsnts  which  Inter- 
fared  with  thair  plans — the  Ckunmunlsts. 
slnos  1946.  hava  soslavad  approximately  800 
million  people  in  Curope  and  Asia. 

Tbs  CommiMlt  trtek  of  negotuting  agree- 
oMnts  whieta  Oniiiiiiiilsls  ignore  but  wlilch 
handicap  th*  oltosr  aids,  waa  a  principal 
weapon  in  tlialr  oaiM|usst  of  China  during 
ths  1M6-40  parted.  We  permitted  the 
Comjiaualsts  to  WM  ths  sams  trick  against 
us  in  Korea.  Tima  aad  again  In  Korea,  when 
Amsrtcan  fovass  eovld  have  destroyed  the 
Cammunlsts,  w»  voald  stop  our  men  and 
engage  in  truoa  falfcs  just  ss  our  Stote  De- 
partaasot  had  fonad  Ohlang  Kai-shek  to  do 
in  Ohlaa  0  ysas  before.  Bach  time,  the 
Communists  would  uss  the  truce  talks  as  a 
cover  for  bringing  op  fresh  forces  and  sup- 
plies for  a  "surprlaa"  offensive. 

In  IMS,  when  w  nagotuted  the  nnal  Ko- 
rean armlstloa. ««  know  the  Communuts  had 
no  Intention  of  hsapiug  thsir  pledges,  be- 
causs  they  had  ahoady  broken  their  promise 
to  return  sll  Aoaarlcan  prisoners. 

In  19S5,  when  President  Kisenhower  was 
planning  a  summit  masting  with  Communist 
leaders  at  Oenera.  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommlttaa  released  to  the  press  a 
staff  study  which  ravealed  that  treaty  break- 
ing Is  an  instrVBMnt  of  Soviet  national 
policy: 

'"Th*  staff  atndlad  nearly  a  thousand 
treattea  and  sgr  awn  ants  •  •  •  both  bilateral 
and  multllatsnl.  which  the  Soviets  have  en- 
tered Into  not  Ollly  wtth  the  United  States. 
but  with  conntrlai  all  over  the  world.  The 
staff  found  that  la  the  88  short  years  since 
tbe  Soviet  Unloa  eaina  into  existence.  Ita 
Ooremment  fafd  tarckaa  its  word  to  virtu- 
ally every  eo«atry  to  which  it  ever  gave  a 
signed  promlaa.  11  signed  treaUes  of  non- 
aggreasion  with  neighboring  states  and  then 


absorbed  those  states.  It  signed  promises 
to  refrain  from  revolutionary  activity  Inside 
tbs  eoontrlss  with  wtiich  it  sought  friend- 
ship, aad  then  cynieally  broke  thoss  prom- 
lass.  It  was  violating  the  first  agreement 
It  ever  signed  with  the  United  States  at  the 
very  moment  the  Soviet  envoy.  Utvlnov. 
was  putting  bis  signature  to  that  agree- 
ment, and  It  Is  still  violating  the  same  agree- 
ment In  19M.  *  *  *  It  keeps  no  Interna- 
tional promises  at  all  unless  doing  so  Is 
clearly  advantageous  to  the  Soviet   Union." 

On  October  31.  1968.  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  met  for 
test  ban  talks,  and  agreed  to  suspend  all 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  without  Inspec- 
tions, while  tlve  talks  continued.  Elsen- 
hower ordered  a  halt  to  US  testing,  accepting 
Khrushchev's  unsupported  promise  that  he 
would   do    likewise 

Week  after  week,  month  after  month,  year 
after  year  the  test  ban  talks  continued, 
fruitlessly.  The  Soviets,  busy  assimilating 
Infonnatlun  already  produced  by  tests,  did 
not  need  to  make  any  nuclear  shots  In  the 
atmosphere;  but  they  went  right  ahead  with 
underground  shots  and  any  other  testing 
they  pleased,  Ignoring  their  agreement  to 
halt  all  tests  for  the  duration  of  the  negotia- 
tions. Secretly,  they  made  preparations  for 
another  series  of  atmospheric  tests,  to  be 
conducted  when  they  were  ready 

Kisenhower  kept  the  agreement,  however, 
pemUttlng  no  American  testing  or  prepara- 
tion for  tests,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
administration.  Kennedy  continued  the  ban 
on  nuclear  testing 

KKKIfCDT  ANB  THX  MUCI.aAB  BAN 

On  August  30,  1981.  the  Soviets  (having 
completed  analyses  of  their  latest  series  of 
cnajor  atn\oepherlc  tests  conducted  In  1968, 
Just  before  the  "moratorium"  began) 
abruptly  announced  that  they  would  re- 
sume unrestricted  testing. 

On  March  a,  1983,  President  Kennedy  said 
the  Soviets.  In  their  nuclear  tests,  were  press- 
ing hard  toward  the  gosJ  of  developing  the 
most  desperately  needed  weapon  of  our 
time — a  means  of  destroying  attacking  enemy 
rockets  before  they  explode  on  target  The 
President  said  the  Soviet  tesU  of  1981  re- 
flected •  •  •  the  trial  of  novel  designs  and 
techniques,  and  some  substantial  gains  In 
weaponry."  Mentioning  the  powerful  "nu- 
clear attack  and  defense  capability"  which 
the  Soviets  are  developing,  the  President 
warned  that  further  Soviet  tesU  would 
put  the  free  world  In  grave  danger  He  said 
that  the  United  States  "cannot  make  similar 
strides  without  testing  In  the  atmosphere  as 
well  as  underground,"  and  that  "In  many 
areas  of  nuclear  weapons  research  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  our  progress  U  stifled 
without  experiments  In  every  environment   ' 

On  March  11,  1983,  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  said  the  United  SUtes 
has  "no  reasonable  prospect '  of  developing  a 
successful  defense  against  missiles  At  the 
same  time.  American  oflacialdt,)m  generally 
was  reflecting  the  expressed  conviction  of  the 
President  that  the  Soviets  may  be  on  the 
point  of  developing  such  a  defensive  weapon 

In  view  of  sll  this,  It  was  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  President  would  order  Im- 
medlste  preparations  for  massive  American 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  He  did  not  He 
ordered  a  new  series  of  atmospheric  tests  to 
be  held  In  the  Pacinc  beginning  In  late  April 
1983 — but  promised  that  the  tests  would  not 
be  conducted  If  the  Soviets  would  sign  a 
nuclear  test  har  by  mld-Aprl! 

The  Soviets  signed  no  agreemenU.  und  a 
series  of  American  nuclear  testa  In  the  at- 
mosphere began  on  April  28,  1962  the  first 
such  tests  since  1958  But  the  testing  was 
timid  and  halting,  hobbled  by  politics  and 
propaganda  Kennedy  permitted  only  a  few 
tests  in  the  atmixiphere  before  again  sus- 
pending   them 

While  continuing  their  testing  and  de- 
veloping   of    nuclear    weapons     the    S«>vlet8 


kept  pretending  that  they  really  wanted  to 
negotiate  a  test  ban  agreement.  When  the 
Soviet  position  would  harden.  President  Ken- 
nedy would  order  preparations  for  new 
American  nuclear  testing;  but  before  any 
testing  occurred,  ths  Soviet  position  would 
soften,  and  President  Kennedy  would  sus- 
pend American  testing.  This  ludicrous  situ- 
ation continued  until  June  1983,  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  suspended  all  plans  for  Amer- 
ican testing.  Indefinitely. 

On  July  25.  1963.  W  Averell  Harrlmun 
signed,  in  Moscow,  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
which  he  had  negotiated  with  Khrushchev 
and  with  Lord  Hallsham.  Science  Minister 
of  Great  Britain  The  treaty  prohibits  nu- 
clear testing  In  the  atmosphere,  under  water, 
and  m  outer  space,  but  permits  underground 
nuclear  testing. 

Thus,  the  treaty  is  made  to  order  to  serve 
the  interesu  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Testing 
in  the  atmosphere  is  necessary  for  develop- 
ment of  a  defensive  weapon  against  missiles 
The  Soviets  do  not  presently  need  to  conduct 
any  more  atmospheric  tests  Having  already 
done  Incalculably  more  atmospheric  testing 
than  we  have  done,  the  Soviets  now  claim 
to  have  a  satisfactory  missile  killer,  and 
American  military  authorities  generally  be- 
lieve their  claim.  The  United  States  has  no 
such  weapon  and  no  hope  of  developing  one 
without  additional,  extensive  atmospheric 
testing  The  Soviets  need,  however  to  con- 
tinue underground  nuclear  testing  to  develop 
tactical  weapons  in  which  the  United  SUtes 
presently  has  superiority. 

Kennedy's  disarmament  experts  do  not 
want  us  to  have  a  defense  against  Soviet 
missiles  Such  a  weapon  in  American  hands, 
they  claim,  would  cause  the  Soviets  to  In- 
tensify the  arms  race.  Kennedy  has  begun 
a  program  to  disarm  the  United  States  of 
"provocative"  weapons  (long-range  bombers 
with  first-strike  capability,  and  so  on)  to 
keep  from  offending  the  Sovleu  and  provok- 
ing them  to  further  weapons  development 
This  puts  our  Nation  in  grave  danger 
The  Soviets  can  threaten  us  with  missiles 
against  which  we  have  no  defense,  but  can 
protect  themselves  against  our  missiles. 
When  Kennedy  completes  the  reduction  of 
our  naanned-aircraft  systems  of  defense  and 
offense,  we  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Soviets 
Is  this  a  deliberate  program  to  force  the 
schemes  of  Kennedy's  advisers  on  the  Nation' 
If  they  can  make  oiu'  Nation  helpless^ 
render  us  incapable  of  making  an  offensive 
move  or  of  defending  ourselves — we  can  no 
longer  maintain  our  national  independence 
We  will  be  forced  to  continue  foreign  aid 
In  the  vain  and  frantic  hope  of  thus  buying 
help  from  foreign  powers.  We  will  be  forced 
to  accept  disarmament  and  surrender  of  our 
national  sovereignty  to  a  world  authority 
We  will  be  forced  to  continue  the  soclallaui- 
tlon  of  our  economy  so  that  It  can  be  inte- 
grated Into  the  economy  of  a  one-world 
socialist  system. 

KtNNEDT  AND  CUBA 

Oil  July  24,  1963  ( 1  day  before  the  test  ban 
treaty  was  signed  in  Moscow),  Cuban  ref- 
ugees confirmed  persistent  reporU  that  the 
Sovleu  have  taken  over  the  Isle  of  Pines 
and  are  converting  it  Into  a  submarine  base 
The  Isle  of  Pines  is  a  40-square-mile  Island 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  off  the  coast  of  Cuba. 
It  was  under  American  Jurisdiction  from  the 
end  of  the  Spanish-American  War  until  1934, 
when  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  signed  a  treaty 
which  had  the  effect  of  recognizing  the  is- 
land as  Cuban  territory. 

In  Cuba,  we  see  once  again  grim  proof  of 
the  folly  of  negotiating  with  Communists 
We  also  see  grim  proof  of  the  folly  of  trust- 
ing the  Kennedy  administration  to  act  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
tell  the  people  the  truth  about  what  it 
going  on. 

When  Kennedy  betrayed  Cuban  freedom 
fighters  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in  April  1981.  It 
was    already    known   that    the    Soviets    were 
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converting  Cuba  into  a  mlaaile  and  sub- 
marine base  for  use  against  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Kennedy,  however,  claimed  to  know 
nothing  about  this  imtil  piBt  before  the  con- 
gressional elections  of  1983. 

On  October  33,  1983 — pretending  that  he 
had  just  learned  about  Soviet  missile  bases 
in  Cuba — Kennedy  ordered  what  he  called 
a  "quarantine"  of  the  Island.  The  quaran- 
\  tine  consisted  of  a  request  that  Khrashchev 
remove  his  missiles  from  Cuba.  Khrushchev 
promised  to  do  so.  Kennedy  did  not  permit 
the  boarding  and  searching  of  any  Commu- 
nist ships,  or  allow  any  other  sensible  stepe, 
to  determine  whether  Khrushchev  was  keep- 
ing the  promise.  He  accepted  the  word  of 
Khrushchev  and  of  Castro  and  of  Communist 
ship  captains  that  Soviet  missiles  were  being 
taken  out  of  Cuba  and  that  no  more  were 
being  brought  in.  Kennedy  ignored  intel- 
ligence Information  from  the  Cuban  tmder- 
ground  ( which  has  been  remarkably  detailed 
and  consistently  accurate)  that  the  Soviets 
were  Increasing  tbe  strength  of  their  armed 
forces  and  offensive  weaponry  in  Cuba. 

Caves  along  the  Cuban  coast  have  been 
converted  Into  bases  for  submarines  which 
ran  fire  rockets  Into  American  cities.  Soviet 
missiles,  once  visible  to  om"  reconnaissance 
photographers  from  the  air,  have  been  stored 
underground  In  the  Cubfui  hills. 

While  all  of  this  was  going  on.  President 
Kennedy  was  negotiating  a  test  ban  treaty 
with  the  Soviets — and  deceiving  the  Amer- 
ican people  about  what  was  happening.  For 
example:  On  January  34,  196S,  President 
Kennedy  (asked  at  a  press  conference  wheth- 
er there  was  any  truth  to  the  reports  of  a 
Soviet  military  buildup  in  Cuba)  said: 

"No.  we  have  been  conducting  continued 
surveillance  •  •  •  there  has  not  been  a 
military  buildup.  •  •  •  There  is  no  infltiz 
of  military  equipment  •  •  •  our  scrutiny 
of  Cuba  Is  dally." 

Ten  days  later — February  3.  1983 — Edwin 
M.  Martin,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  said  "it  la  poaaibla 
that  Soviet  military  strength  In  Cuba  is  10 
times  what  It  waa  before  tbe  missile  crisis 
last  October." 

nrs  PBOPAOANDA  PTTSH 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  organised 
&  propaganda  drive  to  create  enough  public 
pressxire  on  the  Senate  to  force  ratification 
of  the  test  ban  treaty.  The  theme  of  this 
propaganda  is  significant.  It  does  not  claim 
that  the  treaty  will  do  much  good,  but, 
rather,  assures  the  people  that  it  will  do 
no  harm. 

In  a  Joint  television  interview  with  W. 
Averell  Harrlman.  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of 
State,  on  July  28,  1983.  said  of  the  treaty: 

"It  does  not  do  a  great  deal.  •  •  •  It  does 
not  reduce  nuclear  stockpiles.  It  does  not 
eliminate  nuclear  war  or  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war.  It  does  not  prevent  an  arms  race. 
But.  nevertheless.  It  helps  to  impose  some 
limitations  and  some  celling  upon  the  arms 
race.  •  •  •  And  It  may  be  the  turning  point 

*  *    *    In  which   other  questions  could  be 
taken  up  for  fxirther  exploration." 

In  permitting  the  kind  of  testing  which 
the  Soviets  need  to  conduct,  while  prohibit- 
ing the  kind  the  United  States  desi>erately 
needs,  the  treaty  does  do  a  great  deal.  And 
there  Is  a  great  deal  more  to  It  than  that. 

Since  the  days  of  Lenin,  the  Soviets  have 
never  considered  their  treaty  promises  as 
binding  on  themselves.  They  make  treaties 
for  the  purpose  of  hobbling  the  other  side, 
le.iving  themselves  free  to  do  as  they  please. 
As  Lenin  said:  "It  is  ridiculous  not  to  know 

*  *   *  that  a  treaty  Is  the  means  of  gaining 
strength." 

It  takes  many  months  to  prepare  for  sub- 
.stantlal  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere. 
While  the  treaty  is  in  effect,  we  will,  of 
course,  refrain  ftom  making  such  prepara- 
tions. Whenever  the  Soviets  anticipate  need 
tor   further   atmospheric  testing,   they  win 


nxake  preparations.  "When  they  are  ready 
they  will  either  test  op>enly,  in  arrogant 
defiance  of  the  treaty;  or  they  will  perform 
their  tests  in  Communist  China  and  dis- 
claim responsibility  for  them. 

Here,  we  may  see  a  reason  fcv  the  widely 
publicized  "rift"  between  Commvmist  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Khrushchev  and  Mao 
TSe-tung  have  made  a  tremendous  effort  to 
convince  the  West  that  the  Communist  em- 
pire is  breaking  up,  because  Khrushchev  is 
mild  and  reasonable  In  his  attitude  toward 
the  West,  while  Mao  is  militant  and  un- 
yielding. All  of  this  could  be,  and  probably 
is,  a  hoax  to  trap  Western  liberals  Into  open 
support  of  Khrushchev,  who  (when  not  en- 
gaged in  playing  the  role  of  hero  in  the  farce 
which  features  Mao  as  villain)  pushes  lor- 
ward  relentlessly  with  his  program  to  bury 
the  West. 

The  farce  has  already  caused  gullible 
Western  liberals  to  feel  that  we  can  trust 
Khnishchev  and  that  we  ought  to  please  and 
appease  him,  to  keep  him  on  our  side  and, 
thus,  widen  the  split  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China.  Note,  for  ex- 
ample, W.  Averell  Harrlman  repeating 
Khrushchev's  assurance  that  Communist 
China  is  not  likely  to  do  any  nuclear  testing 
because  she  does  not  have  the  capability 
and  la  getting  no  help  from  the  Soviets. 
Harrlman  reported  these  Khrushchev  re- 
marks as  If  they  had  come  from  an  honor- 
able man  whom  the  West  can  believe  and 
trust. 

noaif  THX  BXNATE  TO  KEJECT  THX  TRXATT 

Secretary  Rusk  was  accurate  In  saying  that 
the  test  ban  treaty  "may  be  the  tvirnlng 
point,"  opening  the  way  for  further  negotia- 
tions and  agreements.  This  Is  the  main  rea- 
son why  the  Senate  should  not  ratify  the 
treaty. 

If  the  treaty  Is  ratified,  there  will  be  no 
consequences  perceptible  to  the  public.  But 
there  will  be  a  violent  rash  of  propaganda 
about  the  "break  in  the  cold  war,"  and  the 
wisdom  and  hopefulness  of  further  a^ee- 
ments  to  eliminate  the  danger  and  crtishlng 
burden  of  the  armaments  race.  Step  by  step. 
Communist  overlords  will  negotiate  us  into 
a  state  of  total  helplessness,  and  then  force 
us  Into  total  surrender. 

If  the  program  were  attempted  all  at  once, 
the  people  of  America  might  perceive,  and 
would  rebel.  But  if  the  program  Is  begun 
through  the  innocuous-looking  test  ban 
treaty,  and  continued  by  steps  which  seem 
like  nothing  more  than  efforts  at  interna- 
tional understanding,  we  will  have  i>as6ed  the 
point  of  no  retiurn  before  the  American  pub- 
lic realioes  it. 

Tbe  time  to  act  is  now.  Kvery  American 
should  wire  his  UJS.  Senators  and  urge  his 
friends  to  do  the  same.  Tbe  public  should 
storm  the  Senate  with  demands  that  It  reject 
the  test  ban  treaty. 

Senate  refusal  to  ratify  the  treaty  would 
save  us  from  this  particular  trap,  and  would 
be  a  stunning  repudiation  of  what  Senator 
Snoic  Thuxmons  calls  the  Kennedy  admln- 
istraUoh's  no-win  policy. 


(From  the  Evening  Star,  Aug.  12,  1963) 

WxsT  Gkbmam  Dislikx  or  Tskatt 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Again  the  cause  of  human  freedom  In  the 
world  has  suffered  a  defeat.  The  West  Ger- 
man Government,  under  pressure  from  the 
Uaited  States  Government,  has  been  re- 
quired, in  effect,  to  sign  a  treaty  it  doesn't 
want  to  sign — a  treaty  that  gives  a  form  of 
diplomatic  recognition  to  the  puppet  re- 
gime established  by  the  Russians  in  East 
Germany.  This  postpones  still  further  the 
day  when  the  people  of  Germany  can  be  re- 
united and  act  up  a  single  republic  of  their 
own. 

lliere  were  other  ways  to  prevent  West 
Germany  from  ever  engaging  by  Itself  in 
noelear  testing  in  the  air  or  In  outer  spsce 


or  underwater  as  provided  in  the  new  treaty 
between  the  East  and  West  signed  recenUy 
In  Moscow.  Ironclad  pledges  against  test- 
ing could  have  been  given  by  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  in  a  separate  agreement 
(M-  treaty  made  only  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  This  would  have  avoided 
any  embarrassment  for  the  West  German 
Government,  which  now  la  placed  in  the 
humiliating  position  of  signing  a  treaty  with 
Moscow  on  a  parity  with  the  Soviet  satellite 
In  East  Germany. 

So  far  as  the  status  of  nuclear  testing  is 
concerned,  it  would  not  have  been  affected 
In  the  least  if  West  Germany  had  been  per- 
mitted to  deal  only  with  her  partners — 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  But 
as  matters  stand  now,  the  peoples  of  both 
East  and  West  Germany  have  suffered  a 
diminution  of  hope  for  reunification. 

The  United  States,  as  a  champion  of  hu- 
man freedom,  could  have  found  an  alterna- 
tive way  to  accomplish  its  purpose — namely, 
to  get  signed  a  universal  pledge  of  her  own 
against  certain  kinds  of  nuclear  testing.  As 
It  Is,  an  opportunity  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
the  Interest  of  the  American  people  in  see- 
ing the  peoples  of  the  two  Germanys  given 
a  chance  to  exercise  their  right  ot  "self- 
determination"  was  sacrificed. 

Tliese  are  days  when  much  Is  being  said 
about  the  importance  of  "civil  rights"  to 
human  beln^  everywhere.  The  United 
States  has  given  Up  servic  to  this  ideal  in 
recent  years,  but  almost  every  opportunity 
to  advance  such  ideals  internationally  in  a 
practical  way  has  been  passed  up  by  a  kind 
of  cringing  diplomacy.  For.  every  time  it 
is  suggested  that  the  US.  Government 
through  the  Department  of  State  should,  for 
instance,  stand  up  for  principles  of  self-de- 
termination, the  argument  is  made,  at  least 
where  Russia  Is  concerned,  that  the  West 
must  not  do  anything  to  displease  Moscow 
because  this  "might  lead  to  war." 

The  cry  "Do  you  want  war?"  is  used  to 
answer  every  plea  for  the  United  States  to 
demand  that  human  rights  be  respected  by 
the  Communist  dictatorship.  The  Soviet 
Government,  moreover,  has  put  the  United 
States  in  a  humiliating  poaition  in  Cuba. 
More  than  16,000  Soviet  troopa  today  have 
control  of  the  Cuban  Government.  The 
Cuban  people  have  been  deprived  of  their 
right  of  self-determination,  but  the  only 
answer  given  hereabout  is  in  the  form  of  a 
question:  "Do  you  want  war?" 

Oddly  enough,  measures  short  of  war 
are  used  by  the  UJS.  Government  to 
discipline  smaller  nations  which  are  too 
weak  to  strike  back.  Thus,  the  Washington 
Government  is  leading  tbe  fight  to  abut  off 
arms  to  aiKl  punish  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  because  It  maintains  racial  segrega- 
tion. Tbe  real  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  curry 
votes-favor  with  some  African  nations  and  to 
win  Negro  votes  at  home.  Yet  no  stringent 
measures  are  taken  to  persuade  members  of 
the  United  Nations  to  embargo  arms  and 
discontinue  trade  relations  with  the  XJSBJi. 
because  of  the  physical  segregation  estab- 
lished, for  Instance,  by  the  Moscow  Govern- 
ment In  East  Germany. 

Thus,  tbe  Berlin  wall  now  is  2  years 
old.  Twenty-eight  miles  of  concrete,  steel 
girders,  and  barbed  wire  divide  the  people 
of  the  single  city  of  Berlin  into  two  sectors. 
More  than  11,000  Soviet  troops  guard  the 
border.  Ten  thousand  citizens  of  West  Ber- 
lin who  had  gardens  or  houses  in  East  Berlin 
have  lost  their  property.  Gerd  Wilcke,  in  a 
dispatch  from  Bonn,  Germany,  to  the  New 
York  Times  says: 

"Nobody  in  the  West  knows  bow  many 
East  Germans  have  tried  to  climb  the  con- 
crete slabe  to  reach  the  West.  But  several 
dozen  who  did  try  have  died,  killed  while 
attempting  to  flee  over  the  wan  or  through 
the  minefields  and  barbed  wire  barriers  of 
the  890 -mile  border  dividing  Germany. 
About  16.500  men.  women,  and  ehUdren  have 
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mMle  It,  amoDC  Uwm  enough  military  and 
poUc*  K\i*rd«  to  proTlde  13  companlM  of 
troops." 

TbU  ■Hoo-ktwg  attuatlon  U  being  ignored 
br  tbe  Wertem  •lUas.  InatMd.  tbe  SecreUry 
of  State  of  tb*  Unltaa  States  l>  pictured  In 
■hlrtaleevee  oo  the  front  pages  of  the  newn- 
papers  as  pUylaf  table  games  at  a  seaside 
resort  with  Pr>i»lf  Khruabctiev. 

Everytblag  !•  iMlnc  done  through  the  cur- 
rent propagUMl*  moves  on  both  sides  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  to  give  the  Impression  that 
the  United  Stetas  ts  wUUng  to  let  bygones 
be  bygones  and  tbat  the  Soviet  conquest 
of  Eastern  Suropa  U  accepted  as  permanent. 

Today's  defeatlan  among  Western  govern- 
menu  amounts  to  a  virtual  abandonment 
of  the  causa  ot  human  fredom  In  Eastern 
Europe  and  la  attributable  to  a  supine  diplo- 
macy which  la  really  the  equivalent  of  the 
policies  of  paaca  at  any  price  that  brought 
on  World  War  n. 

irrom  the  Cranlnc  Star,  Aug.  14.  1963 1 
Bkhiks  tks  Banwr  TaaATT  PACAi»:   Ticht- 

BViMo  or  nn  laoM  Cttvtaim   la  Sssn  im 

Nrw  Sonar  Comwiaa  on  Invokmation 
(By  DaTld  Lawrence) 

Because  of  a  suparflclal  acceptance  of  the 
emotional  cry  that  world  peace  Ls  a  step 
nearer  by  reaaoo  of  the  treaty  limiting  nu- 
clear tests,  Ifflklta  Khrushchev  and  his  Com- 
munist govemmant  are  getting  applaxise  In 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Including  this 
country.  The  dispatches  from  abroad  give 
the  Impression  that  some  kind  of  major 
step  has  been  taken  in  the  cause  of  human- 
ity. Many  Amsiieans  also  have  been  led  to 
believe  this,  sUMa  President  Kennedy  has 
called  the  treaty  a  victory  for  mankind. 

But  the  real  nefwa  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
fragmentary  dlaeloaures  of  what  goes  on  In- 
side the  totalitarian  government  In  Moscow. 
A  United  Press  International  dispatch  last 
Saturday  night  escaped  general  attention. 
Is  It  because  Communist  censorship,  too.  Is 
accepted  now  as  normal?  The  news  Item 
didn't  make  many  front  pages.  But  It  con> 
tains  the  key  to  what's  going  on  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  tells  more  about  the  danger 
of  war  than  do  the  hackneyed  phrases  of 
the  treaty  on  nuclear  testing.  The  dispatch 
says: 

"The  Soviet  Union  took  the  first  concrete 
step  toward  a  planned  reform  of  informa- 
tion media  today  be  setting  up  a  state  com- 
mittee for  the  prase  with  a  little-known 
Communist  oOdal  at  Its  head. 

"The  plan  to  tighten  control  over  Russian 
newspapers  and  pabllshing  houses  has  been 
In  the  works  for  several  months.  It  was 
formally  announced  during  the  Ideology  con- 
ference of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  Cen- 
tral Committee  In  June. 

"The  announcement  of  the  new  state  com- 
mittee was  made  In  two  paragraphs  in  the 
government  newspaper  Izvestla.  edited  by 
Premier  Nlklta  Khrushchev's  son-ln-Iaw, 
Alexel  Adzhubel. 

"The  June  Central  Committee  meeting  on 
Ideology  described  the  Russiaii  press,  radio, 
television  and  cinema  as  'the  assault  forces 
of  the  Ideological  front.' 

"Under  the  reform  plans.  Moscow's  30  na- 
tional and  local  newspapers  were  expected 
to  be  cut  down  sharply  with  the  liquidation 
of  specialised  newspapers.  But  the  Izvestla 
announcement  gave  no  Indication  whether 
this  plan  would  be  carried  out.  It  was  ex- 
pected the  new  state  committee  on  the  press 
would  concern  Itaelf  with  raising  the  Ideo- 
logical content  of  Soviet  newspapers  and  in- 
culcating BuMlaa  leaders  with  Marxist- 
Leninist  philoaophy." 

It  BO  happens  that  state  committees  for 
radio,  televlalan  and  the  movies  have  been 
functioning  la  Btmla  for  some  time.  The 
addition  of  a  ilMe  committee  for  the  press, 
which  has  jQit  been  announced,  merely 
competes  the  proc—  of  concentrated  control 


of  all  communications  media  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Thus,  a  nation  uf  200  million  people,  as 
well  as  the  peoples  In  other  CommunUt-held 
countries  In  Eastern  Burope.  will  not  only 
continue  to  be  deprived  of  much  of  the  news 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  will  be  given 
heavy  doses  of  Communist  Ideology  every 
day  In  a  massive  brainwashing  of  the  pub- 
lic With  only  one  political  party  permitted 
to  have  names  on  the  ballot  and  with  elec- 
tions more  or  less  perfunctory  affairs,  the 
dictatorship  which  holds  sway  In  Moscow 
can  at  any  moment  persuade  the  people  that 
the  West  Is  planning  a  war.  that  it  is  aggres- 
sive and  may  launch  a  surprise  attack,  and 
that  hence  the  duty  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
to  strike   the   first  blow 

This  Is  the  heart  of  the  peace-or-war 
Issue,  and  no  amount  uf  treatymaklng  to 
prevent  a  world  conflict  will  be  of  avail  If 
there  Is  no  free  communication  continuously 
between  the  peoples  of  the  East  and  the 
West.  To  draw  the  Iron  Curtain  tighter 
than  before  and  to  erect  walls  and  barriers 
to  the  flow  of  truth  Is  to  threaten  world 
peace  and  to  relegate  to  a  position  of  unim- 
portance all  the  a^eements  about  nuclear 
testing  m  the  air  and  In  outer  space  and 
underwater  Because  there  Is  mutual  dis- 
trust, both  the  East  and  the  West  will  con- 
tinue testing  underground  and  will  build 
bigger  and  deadlier  missiles 

The  truism  that  dictators  and  not  people 
make  wars  has  long  been  obvious,  and  that's 
why  the  sad  news  which  has  Just  come  from 
Moscow  Is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  free 
peoples  everywhere  For  apparently  suppres- 
sion of  truth  Is  to  be  carried  on  even  more 
comprehensively  than  before. 

There  Is  In  this  little  cause  for  rejoicing 
about  a  victory  for  mankind  The  In- 
tensification of  the  censorship  Inside  Russia 
and  the  second  anniversary  of  the  building 
of  the  Berlin  wall  certainly  give  symbolic 
emphasis  to  the  fact  that  Western  govern- 
ments have  failed  to  speak  out  forthrlghtly 
for  the  cause  of  human  freedom  This  Is 
really  a  defeat  for  mankind. 


(Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Aug    14.  1963 1 
Trcatt    and    Khrushckkv's    Mooos      Those 
Who  Raise  Rational  Objections  Ase  Be- 
lieved Entitled  to  Respect 

(  By  Richard  Wilson ) 

The  moods  of  Premier  Khrushchev  are 
wondrous  to  watch.  They  remain  vivid  In 
the  mind  of  the  witness  There  was  the 
Khrushchev  In  Paris  snarling  unnrlntable 
phrases  at  West  German  reporters  In  the 
front  row  of  a  3  000-man  press  conference 
The  Chairman  was  explaining  why  he  broke 
with  his  "fishy  friend."  President  Elsenhower, 
and  torpedoed  the  summit  conference  of  1959 
after  the  U-2  Incident 

The  benign,  paternal  Khrushchev  waa  at 
his  best  In  the  parlor  of  an  Iowa  farmer. 
Roswell  Oarst.  handing  out  gifts  and  re- 
membrances to  his  American  friends  A  cou- 
ple of  days  earlier  he  was  bellowing  at 
midnight,  because  he  though  he  was  Insulted 
by  the  mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  and  sent  a  rep- 
resentative to  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  was 
alttlntt  around  his  hotel  room  In  his  under- 
wear, to  announce  that  he  Intended  to  break 
off  his  American  tour  and  fly  back  to  Mos- 
cow. He  felt  better  the  following  day  in  San 
Francisco 

The  bellicose  Mr  Khrushchev  practiced 
verbal  assault  and  battery  at  the  UN  Those 
who  saw  him  do  it  could  not  really  believe 
afterward  that  he  had  actually  hammered 
the  desk  with  his  shoe.  It  looked  for  a  while 
as  If  Mr.  Khrushchev  would  never  go  home 
but  would  stay  In  New  York  ail  winter. 

Khrushchev,  the  debater,  reached  forensic 
heights  m  his  wordy  and  menacing  wrangle 
with  Vice  President  Nixon  In  the  exhibit 
kitchen  of  the  American  fair  In  Moscow. 
This   was    the   intractable    Khrushchev    who 


did  not  even  hesitate  to  rise  later  to  object 
to  a  Nixon  statement  during  a  formal  public 
speech 

The  reasonable,  rational  Khrushchev  was 
at  Camp  David  with  President  Elsenhower. 
Khrushchev,  the  good  guest,  was  also  with 
General  EUenhower  on  the  White  House 
lawn,  sheepishly  and  In  some  trepidation  en- 
tering a  helicopter  for  the  first  time  for  a 
closeup  air  tour  of  Washington's  housing 
tlevelopments 

There  was  everyniaii's  Khrushchev  who. 
welcomed  by  the  President  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  near  Washington,  could  find  no 
one  to  take  hla  hat,  so  he  hung  It  on  a  post 

The  possessive,  proud  Khrushchev  was  at 
the  Moscow  airport,  dressed  In  a  white  em- 
broidered Ukrainian  shirt,  and  Just  back 
from  a  brief  holiday.  Everything  he  could 
.see  seemed  to  be  his  He  patronizingly  in- 
spected the  American  Jet  that  had  flown 
nonstop  to  Moscow  In  record  time,  took  a  sip 
of  bourbon,  and  pointed  out  how  much  bet- 
ter everything  was  In  Russia  than  In  the 
capitalistic    countries 

The  menacing,  blunt  Khrushchev  was  in 
Vienna  for  faoe-to-face  conferences  with 
President  Kennedy.  He  smiled  little  then 
but  presented  his  Implacable  Slavic  counte- 
nance to  those  who  saw  him  publicly,  and 
privately  he  told  President  Kennedy  he  could 
have  war  If  he  wanted  It.  And  we  came  close 
to  It  over  Cuba. 

Now  Mr.  Khrushchev  Ls  smiling.  In  all 
the  photographs  with  Averell  Harrlman  and 
tjecretary  Rusk  he  Is  beaming.  Everyone  Is 
sunny  It  Is  almost  like  the  smile  festival 
at  Geneva  in  1955. 

Mr  Khrushchev's  changing  moods  match 
the  Kremlin's  shifting  policies,  a  zlg  here,  a 
zag  there — backward,  then  forward.  This, 
biuslcally,  Is  the  reason  for  the  massive  dis- 
trust In  the  US  Senate  on  the  test  ban 
treaty 

Mi^ssive  distrust   is   not  an  overstatement 
Few    Senators    do    not    have    their    fingers 
cn»sed  In  private  If  not  In  public.     Yet  this 
treaty   will   be  ratified   by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

Honest  objections  are  being  submerged  In 
a  wave  of  public  sentiment.  Senators  who 
now  say  they  have  serious  doubts  will  end 
up  voting  for  the  treaty.  They  cannot  bear 
the  onus  of  being  classed,  however  wrongly. 
as  prowar  and  antlhumanlty.  They  cannot 
reject  the  last  best  hope,  however  Illusory  It 
may  later  prove  to  be. 

Yet  a  rational  basis  exists  for  opposition 
to  the  treaty.  It  would  be  a  disservice  to 
truth  and  fairness  If  those  who  hold  to  their 
rational  objections  are  pilloried  as  fellow 
travelers  of  Robert  Welch  of  the  John  Birch 
Society 

A  Senator  who  wishes  to  put  his  mind  at 
rest  on  why  Mr.  Khrushchev  turned  an 
about-face  on  this  treaty  In  6  weeks'  time  is 
entitled  to  a  better  Judgment  than  that  he 
wishes  to  spawn  nuclear-bred  misfits  In  the 
human  race   for  untold  generations 

The  treaty  needs  to  be  fully  explored  and 
debated  Haste  In  ratification  will  not  make 
the  first  step  any  longer. 

When  In  the  end  this  treaty  Is  ratified,  as 
It  ought  to  be.  those  who  honestly  and  ra- 
tionally object  are  entitled  to  respect.  No 
one  can  know  for  sure  where  it  will  finally 
lead,  least  of  all  those  who  have  watched 
firsthand  the  changing  moods  of  Mr 
Khrushchev 

I  From  the  Providence  Journal.  Aug.  5.  1963 1 

The  Limiteo  Nuci-eab  Testt  Ban  Treatt 

Should  Not  Be  Ratified 

(By  Robert  B.  Dresser) 

I.    rOEEWOKO 

Question  for  every  American. 

Every  American  should  ask  himself  this 
question  and  ask  It  now;  "What  would  I  do 
now  If  I  thought  that  within  several  years 
unless    the    American    people    do   something 
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about  It,  Russia  will  be  In  a  position  to  offer 
us  'the  choice  to  surrender  or  be  deetroyedt' " 

Senator  Knowland'a  Addre»a 

In  November  IBM  fienaUv  William  F. 
Knowland  delivered  to  the  UJS.  Senate  a 
momentous  and  prohpetlc  address  from 
which  I  quote  as  follows: 

Are  'coexistence'  and  'atomic  stalemate' 
synonymous  terms?  If  they  are  not.  jtist 
what  Is  the  difference?  Is  the  former  merely 
an  Inevitable  prelude  to  the  latter?  And 
what  of  our  foreign  policy  and  our  defense 
policy,  when  such  an  atomic  stalemate  takes 
place?  E>oes  not  'atomic  stalemate'  mean  In- 
evitable Communist  'nibbling  aggression,' 
rather  than  peace  in  our  time?  How  many 
years  remain  when  we  still  have  some  Initia- 
tive left?  These  are  some  of  the  basic  ques- 
tions before  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

"The  survival  of  this  Republic  and  the 
possibility  of  a  free  world  of  free  men  hangs 
In  the  balance. 

"The  civilizations  that  flourished  and  died 
In  the  past  had  opportunities  for  a  limited 
period  of  time  to  change  the  course  of  his- 
tory. Sooner  or  later,  however,  they  passed 
'the  point  on  no  return',  and  the  decisions 
were  no  longer  theirs  to  make. 

"Coexistence  and  the  atomic  stalemate  will 
result  in  ultimate  Communist  victory.  •  •  • 
We  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
munist concept  of  'peaceful  coexistence' 
means  that  the  United  States  or  other  free 
nations  of  the  world  will  be  allowed  to  exist 
only  until  communism  is  able  to  subvert 
them  from  within  or  destroy  them  by  aggres- 
sion from  without. 

"It  is  my  belief  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
advancing  the  Trojan  horse  of  coexistence 
only  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  sufficient  time 
to  accomplish  what  we  may  term,  'atomic 
stalemate.' 

"Before  our  eyes  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  see  nation  after  nation  nibbled 
aw^ay  and  when  the  realization  finally  dawned 
that  this  policy  would  inveltably  result  In  our 
country  becoming  a  continental  Dlen  Bien 
Phu  in  a  Communist  totalitarian  world,  the 
chances  of  our  winning  such  a  struggle  would 
be  so  lessened  and  the  Soviet  world  so  ex- 
tended that  they  then  would  be  prepared  for 
an  all-out  challenge  to  tis  wherein  we  would 
be  allowed  the  choice  to  stirrender  or  die." 

Senator  Knowland's  warning  has  been 
ignored. 

II.    THE    PROPOSKD    TKKATT 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Moscow, 
published  in  the  Providence  Journal  for 
July  S'),  1963.  sUted: 

"The  United  States,  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  agreed  in  a  treaty  initialed  yesterday 
to  end  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere. 
outer  space,  and  under  water.  They  Imme- 
diately hailed  their  unprecedented  accord  as 
a  major  breakthrough  toward  easing  cold  war 
tensions." 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  the  follow- 
ing day  stated: 

"President  Kennedy  told  the  American 
people"  In  a  radio  and  television  address  Fri- 
day night,  July  26,  that  the  treaty  "Is  a  vic- 
tory for  mankind  and  a  step  away  from  a 
war  that  could  wipe  out  300  million  lives  in 
less  than  60  minutes." 

To  become  binding  on  the  United  States. 
the  treaty  must  be  ratified  by  the  Senate.  A 
two-thirds  vote  is  required. 

"Let's  look  at  the  record" 

Before  the  American  people  and  the  Sen- 
ate are  carried  away  by  these  extravagant 
claims,  they  should  "look  at  the  record,"  as 
Al  Smith  would  say. 

1 .  Russia  bent  on  toorld  conquest 
Russia,  the  opposing  party  to  the  treaty. 
has   always   been   and  still  is  bent  on  con- 
quering   the   world,    including    the    United 

SUtes. 


2.  JtuMton  agreements  worthleaa 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Russia  neither 
makes  nor  keeps  an  agreement  vmless  it  is 
to  her  advantage  to  do  so.  Of  the  52  major 
agreements  made  with  us  during  the  26  years 
prior  to  1969,  she  has  broken  all  but  2.  You 
can  be  sure  that  she  expects  by  this  treaty 
to  make  a  substantial  gain  toward  her  goal 
of  world  conquest. 

3.  Our  military  superiority  is  in  nuclear 
power  only 

Our  military  superiority  over  Russia  lies 
in  one  area  only:  Nuclear  power,  and  In  par- 
ticular, the  striking  power  of  our  Strategic 
Air  Command  (SAC) .  Without  this  superior 
nuclear  power  Russia  could  achieve  her  ob- 
jective of  world  conquest. 

It  was  this  striking  force  (SAC)  of  which 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  spoke  March  31,  1949: 

"I  must  not  conceal  from  you  the  truth 
as  I  see  it.  It  is  certain  that  Etirope  wotild 
have  been  communlzed  and  London  under 
bombardment  some  time  ago  but  for  the 
deterrent  of  the  atomic  bomb  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States." 

4.  Our  previous  suspension  of  nuclear  tests 

Despite  the  necessity  of  nuclear  superi- 
ority. In  1958,  during  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, when  we  had  clear  superiority,  we 
suspended  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  belief  that  Russia  might  eventually  sign 
an  a^eement  to  bar  nuclear  tests.  For  3 
years,  while  we  were  seeking  at  Geneva  to 
negotiate  such  an  agreement  and  were  sus- 
pending our  testing,  Rtissia  was  secretly  pre- 
paring for  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere. 
In  the  fall  of  1961  she  started  a  series  of 
such  tests,  one  of  them  a  huge  bomb,  much 
larger  than  any  we  had  produced.  During 
this  period,  the  progress  made  by  Russia  to- 
ward closing  the  gap  between  her  nuclear 
power  and  ours  must  have  been  very  sub- 
stantial. 

5.  Present  proposal 

And  now  we  are  asked  to  ratify  an  agree- 
ment with  Russia  barring  nuclear  testing  in 
the  atmosphere,  outer  space,  and  under  wa- 
ter. Nuclear  testing  underground  is  per- 
mitted. Can  it  be  that  during  the  past  4 
to  5  years,  while  we  have  refrained  from 
testing  in  the  atmosphere,  except  recently 
for  a  very  brief  period,  Russia  has  caught  up 
with  \u  or  surpassed  us  in  the  weapons 
requiring  such  testing,  and  that  she  now 
needs  to  concentrate  on  underground  testing 
in  order  to  catch  up  with  and  surpass  us  in 
the  weapons  requiring  that  type  of  testing? 

8.  Treaty  vrtll  not  prevent  nuclear  war 
The  impression  which  has  been  given  the 
American  public  that  the  treaty  will  reduce 
the  danger  of  an  all-out  nuclear  war  is 
utterly  false.  The  treaty  will  not  reduce  this 
danger,  but  Increase  It;  for  it  will  improve 
Russia's  chances  of  gaining  nuclear  superi- 
ority. 

7.  Lack  of  confiderux  in  our  foreign  policy 

The  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  is  an 
executive  function  performed  by  the  State 
Department  under  the  supreme  control  and 
direction  of  the  President. 

For  a  long  time  the  result  of  our  foreign 
policy  has  been  one  unbroken  series  of  Com- 
munist successes,  for  which  there  has  been 
no  reasonable  explanation. 

To  cite  a  few  examples: 

1.  Ilie  unnecessary  and  inexcusable  loss  of 
China  to  the  Comimunists. 

3.  The  wholly  vmnecessary  loss  of  the 
Korean  war  with  Its  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 

3.  The  tiirning  over  of  Cuba  to  the  Com- 
munists In  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

4.  The  giving  of  almost  $6  billion  in  for- 
eign aid  to  Communist  Yugoslavia.  Oom- 
mxmlst  Poland,  and  neutralist  India,  and 
the  continuance  of  such  aid. 


6.  Our  support  of  pro-Communist  Su- 
karno, of  Indonesia,  in  his  attacks  upon  our 
friends,  the  Dutch. 

6.  Our  support  of  the  Illegal  and  outra- 
geous attempt  by  the  United  Nations  to  force 
Katanga  into  a  Congolese  state  headed  by 
pro-Soviet  leaders,  which  has  at  last  suc- 
ceeded. 

7.  Our  Government's  attempt  to  force  tis 
Into  a  U.N.  world  government,  with  a  U.N. 
police  force,  which  would  be  controlled  by 
Russia,  to  be  accompanied  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  our  Army  and  Navy. 

8.  Meanwhile,  we  are  rapidly  disarming, 
while  Russia  is  continuing  to  increase  her 
nuclear  power.  These  decisions  to  disarm 
by  dismantling  our  bases  about  the  world, 
scrapping  bombers  In  production,  and  aban- 
doning the  production  of  the  weapons  and 
equipment  needed  to  continue  our  striking 
power  superiority  over  Russia  are  being  made 
by  the  civilians  in  the  Defense  Dei>artment, 
the  head  of  which  is  SecretfU^  McNamara. 
They  are  being  made  against  the  advice  of 
the  military  experts  in  the  Pentagon  and 
against  the  wishes  of  the  congressional 
committees  which  have  studied  these  mat- 
ters. 

In  these  circumstances,  how  can  the  Amer- 
ican people  place  any  confidence  in  the  for- 
eign i>ollcy  proposals  of  our  Government? 

8.  Internal  subversion  by  Russia  continues 
During  all  these  years  of  negotiating  with 
Russia,  and  right  now,  she  is,  through  her 
thousands  of  agents  in  this  country,  con- 
tinuing to  stir  up  strife  and  discord  and  to 
subvert  our  people,  and  this  she  will  con- 
tinue to  do,  treaty  or  no  treaty. 

9 .  We  are  losing  the  cold  war 

We  are  losing  the  cold  war  and  the  Com- 
munist noose  about  us  continiies  to  tighten. 
Already  the  Commvmists  control  Eastern 
Europ>e,  a  large  part  of  Asia,  part  of  Africa, 
and  even  a  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  their  control  is  steadily  exp>andlng. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  we  were  by  far  the  strongest  nation 
in  the  world.  At  that  time  Communist  Rus- 
sia h&A  only  190  million  people  under  her 
domination.  She  was  outnumbered  8  to  1  by 
the  free  people  of  the  world.  Today  the  Com- 
munists control  over  one-third  of  the  world's 
population  of  S  billion  and  they  are  well  on 
the  way  toward  controlling  a  lot  more. 

The  administration's  assertion  that  the 
treaty  woxild  ease  cold  war  tensions  is  ridic- 
ulous. It  is  but  a  repetition  of  a  favorite 
Qovemment  cliche.  There  are,  of  course, 
no  cold  war  tensions  except  those  created  by 
Russia.  The  only  thing  needed  is  for  Rus- 
sia to  stop  creating  them. 

One  may  also  seriously  question  whether 
the  rift  between  Russia  and  China  is  real. 
It  would  obviously  aid  Russia  greatly  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Western  Powers  to  have  them 
believe  that  such  a  rift  exists.  It  would 
not  be  the  first  time  that  Russia  has  staged 
a  difference  with  Red  China  to  deceive  the 
Western  World. 

10.  Crucial  issue  to  be  faced  shortly 

It  should  be  evident  to  anyone  that  this 
condition  of  affairs  cannot  continue  for  long 
without  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
United  States. 

When  Russia  acquires  superiority  in  nu- 
clear power,  she  will  deliver  and  be  able  to 
enforce  her  ultimatum: 

"Surrender  or  be  destroyed."  There  is 
competent  opinion  that  this  may  come  with- 
in the  next  3  years. 

And  the  sad  part  of  all  this  is  that  it 
need  never  have  happened,  and  that  the 
American  people  have  only  themselves  to 
blame.  Engrossed  in  their  ovra  individual 
piuvuits  of  business  and  pleasure,  they  have 
refused  to  believe  that  this  ootild  happen 
here  and  have  done  nothing  to  stop  It. 
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Aj«  Imvxwtobt  o»  OonxT  Pkotdt:  Bbookd  of 
Bangm  TisanB  AOBina  111  fob  Bak  on 

Txm 


iMo™.— I 

or  mor«  to  MtpoM  Sortot  treachery  tliaa  aajr 
otber  vxitar.  Ha  was  ■tattoniwl  la  iiamcnm 
from  1030  tm  ISM  M  UcUad  Prve  corre- 
Hiriiirt— t  aatf  Is  tk«  author  ci  aeveral  au- 
tbonteUv*  ba*ki  oa  flovlat  Ruasla  and  oom- 
munUm.  amonc  ttMm  "Aaalgnment  In 
UtoplA."  "Xb«  Bad  Oaeade. "  and  "Our  Swrrct 
AlUaa;  Tb*  mnplt  o€  Tliiaili  "  Now  a  aenlor 
eUitor  •<  tke  n—itar't  Dlgaat.  be  was  the  Arat 
praaUtent  of  tlM  American  Committee  for 
T  i>w.>«»L»«i  vblelk  Hir**"*"  hroadcaata  beamed 
t«  tbe  flovtefc  TTafcT  frooa  outalde  points  In 
EXiropa.) 

{mg  ■kn—i  Lyooa) 

Can  the  ^mmUm  fea  tavatad  to  abide  faith- 
fully— vtSbavft  mmmit  Ttolattene  or  oowert 
ckeatti^ — br  m^mmmmXm  tt  antora  Into  vtth 
tto  WMtt  T^a  ij^pll  or  «ha  Aaclo-Aaaeri- 
caa  UaaHy  «tth  flVTlat  Rwate  for  a  Umltad 
baa  on  B«claar  taatiac  baa  taroncbt  thla 
perennial  queatlon  to  the  fore  again. 

it  ajipaara  to  be  U'lelewaat  to 
Bizwa  1«B 
lUatiaaaaa 
taaUag  la  tha  atmoaphare, 
outer  apace,  and  oader  vater  can  be  readily 
datactad.  Tim  i^raemeskt  doea  not  oorar 
e^pftaatona  im<aiftoupd  preelaehy  becauaa 
theaa  eanaot  toa  atitomatteally  mmittoted. 
and  ttia  ScrvWta  wuuM  noi  af^ee  even  to 
mtntxnal  tnapaetlaBa. 

10    Omt    KKW    PATRB 

But  Waahlngton.  London,  and  Moecow  alike 
haTV  Totoad  hopaa  that  the  new  treaty  will 
open  yatba  to  otbar  aip^eementa.  OonBdln^a 
for  leuawad  nagoOattooa  to  re<!hice  East- 
Weat  *»>nm\nnm  tB  many  araaa  are  already 
underway.  In  m  mood  of  dangerously  exag- 
gerated uplhulam. 

The  iMve  of  tienr  much  faith  the  free  wortd 
can  pat  In  Buftet  Tmdertaktngs.  whatever 
fonn  tSxey  may  taka,  haa  therefore  become 
highly  reterant.  An  awareneaa  of  the  Krem- 
lin record,  and  ttia  Communist  moral  code 
which  It  mtmita.  oXrvtootfy  ta  called  for. 

The  Sorrlet  reeovd  daeWerfly  doea  aot  JuatlTy 
optlmlam.  It  la  m  itiocMnf  halaace  aheei  of 
pledgee  broken,  teaatlaa  acrappad  wfthoot 
nattce,  aoleam  fnmHam  made  for  parpoaea 
of  deeeptlon.  la  Itoa  4^year  laivaatory  of 
Oatiut  pentldy,  aaeaaoaer,  the  Ehrashcher 
partod  alHMa  so  taaproveafiant  wttataoarar 
oTer  tba  Lania  aad  SMto  araa. 

la  hia  deauaolanan  of  Stalta,  Khruahehev 
haa  never  quaatloaad,  let  akma  rvpadlata, 
hia  piiifliuwaair  pliad-ap  rtolattana  of 
tiaattea  aad  lita  lMl>lt«al  reaort  to  fraud  la 
deallag  wttb  cMmt  eoaatrlaa.  Ttee  caiangei 
that  hara  takea  plaea  taalda  tiM  UBBJL 
alBoa  Stalin *8  4taatti  Ikave  not  aSeetod  Kreoi- 
lia  atratagy  aad  aaoraMty  la  dealing  with  th« 
rkd. 


TBX    MiaSILK    LJK 

In  the  Wtifta  TIiuwii  laat  OctotMT.  Foreign 
Bitmatar  inrigai  Oivaajko  aaaurad  Preatdent 
Faanedy  aiKh  a  afmlght  face  there  were  no 
Soviet  auctaar  laataUatlaoa  la  Cuba.  The 
President  at  that  time  already  had  Incon- 
trovartlhla  froo£a  to  the  contrary.  The  aceoe 
should  be  k^t  Xnah  In  memory  aa  a  whole- 
some warning. 

Thoae  now  negotiating  with  Khnuhchev 
should  hear  In  adad  that  the  erection  of  the 
obacene  wan  tn  Berlin  waa  not  only  In- 
humane but  complataly  Ulagal.  It  -violated 
foar-power  ag^aaaaaata  at  the  war's  end.  re- 
newed la  aOkaaqanU  ^aallnga  on  thla  Isane. 
wMch    ctaarty   gwaaniaad    tfca    ii  1 1  laa|Mwliw1 

ens  aad  epaatam  aaaftoBa  atf  tJsa  ctty. 

breach  of  the  moratorium  on  nuclear  test- 


ing Tvt  aearly  S  yeara.  ilis|iWa  otojactlona 
bf  oitr  BsUltary  plaaners  and  naacy  aolantiats. 
tha  Unltad  Btataa  had  rafralaad  ttom  UaX- 
li^  la  ooBopilance  wUii  the  explicit  g«n- 
t  lamer  "a  agraeoaent. 

The  serlea  of  maaalee  Soviet  ezploalooa  Ua- 
medlafeely  after  Moaoow  scrapped  tha  aaora- 
torlum  cenflnaed  what  naajiy  had  sua  pec  tad: 
that  Khrushchev  had  used  the  voluntary 
agreement  as  a  cover  fur  large-scale  secret 
preparations  for  testing  'Waahlngton "s  naive 
reliance  on  hLs  good  faith  oust  this  country 
raTich  of  Its  margins  of  advantage  In  the 
rnicleaf  race 

uvuQAuiKHs  Mvanran) 

On  fiovember  3.  1066.  Soviet  oAciais  Ln 
Budapest  Induced  Gen  Pal  l^aleter  and  other 
military  leaders  of  the  Uuugarian  revolu- 
tion to  meet  them  to  dlacuss  details  of  the 
promised  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  troops.  In 
defiance  of  the  truce  Oiig.  the  Hungarians 
were  arrested.  Nothing  mure  wa^  heard  of 
Oexkeral  Maleter's  fate  until  his  execution 
was  announced  some  time  later. 

The  prime  minister  during  Hungary's  brief 
Independence.  Imre  Nagy.  found  asylum  In 
the  TogoelaT  ecnbaaey  In  Budapest  Tito's 
govarmaeat  obtained  fram  the  Soviets  a 
claar  plcdga  of  aafe-oonduct  for  their  gueat 
to  enable  hliB  to  keave  the  oountry.  But  aa 
soon  aa  Magy  atB(>ped  out  of  the  embaaay.  he 
waa  grabbed  ai^  in  due  ttxae  aJao  murdared. 

Thaae  cyalcal  bresiches  of  aovlet  nndertak- 
iDgs  were  a  repaat  perfarasance  by  Khru- 
shchev of  a  piece  of  Staltn  trickery  In  Poland 
soon  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

Sixteen  leaders  of  the  PoUah  aaderground 
were  given  aoAemn  promlaaa  of  peraocial 
safety  if  they  woaOd  ooom  out  of  hiding  to 
negotiate  with  Soviet  oooupatlon  ofBclala. 
Some  Western  dlplomata.  Indeed,  ware  ub- 
wlae  enough  to  eu<xwMafe  acoeptanoa  of  the 
Kretnlln's  pledge  When  the  Poles  etaerged. 
they  were  arrested  at  once  and  flown  to 
Moscow  All  of  them,  as  far  aa  Is  known. 
perished  in  Soviet  prisons  and  slave  camps 

BKTaaT  waaaaw   trawi  ■ 

One  of  the  most  grueaome  chapters  In  the 
story  of  Kremlin  duplicity  was  played  out  In 
the  euanmer  of  1M4.  also  tn  Poland  The 
vtctortoua  Red  army  had  reached  the  out- 
skirts of  Warsaw.  Sorlet  radio  waa  urging 
the  people  of  the  etty  to  rise  against  the 
Oermana.  When  tiiey  did.  the  Red  array 
halted  its  march  on  Warsaw  and  denonr»ced 
the  rebellion  It  had  asked  for 

The  Oermana  were  thus  given  a  free  hand 
In  drowning  the  rebellion  la  bkxxl.  They 
slaoghtered  an  estimated  100  000  men. 
women,  and  children.  Stalin  even  rejected 
app***^  by  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  to  allow 
British  and  American  planes  to  use  Soviet- 
hold  alrflalcta  In  attempts  to  airdrop  supplies 
to  the  Warsaw  patriots.  Aa  Senator  TiioaxAS 
J.  Doaa  said  recently  about  this  episode. 
"History  records  no  blacker  betrayal  than 
this." 

In  1955  the  Senate  Subcommltt*^  on  In- 
ternal Saenrtty  released  a  carefully  docu- 
mented analysis  of  nearly  a  thousand  Soviet 
treaties  It  showed  that  the  USSR  had 
broken  Its  word  to  vlrtnalTy  every  country 
to  which  It  ev«r  gave  a  signed  proaalse 

In  late  1*87  the  magarlne  US  News  A 
World  Report  published  a  study  of  American 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets  In  the  preced- 
ing 15  years,  beginning  with  Staltn  la  Te- 
heran. Three  Presldcnta.  It  found,  had  en- 
gaged In  19  hlgh-leval  talka  with  Soviet 
leaders.  These  produced  some  40  agree - 
maata — of  which  37  were  violated. 

aUNAWAT     OPTIMISM 

Theae  figures  Included  the  written  com- 
mitments at  the  spectarular  Geneva  CVmfer- 
enoa  la  laly.  IMS.  when  Prealdent  Klsea- 
howar  aad  Britain^  Prlaie  lanUter  mot  with 
Kluiuhcbas  aad  Bulganln  la  an  atakoaphere 
of  runaway  optlmian.  Within  a  few  aaoeths 
Moscow  had  renounced  all  the  Geneva  agree- 


manta.  Cha  moat  Important  of  wlilch  waa  "tJM 
reunAAcatloa  of  Oeraaaay  by  aiaana  of  free 

elections." 

The  entire  Soviet  empire  In  Eastern  Europe 
rests  on  the  debris  of  formal  wartime  agree- 
menta  at  Yalta,  then  confirmed  at  Potsdam, 
ln8olent^y  broken  by  the  Soviets.  It  la  a 
simple  but  now  almost  forgotten  fact  that 
every  one  of  the  satellite  regimes  was  Im- 
posed Illegally.  In  deflnance  of  explicit  Krem- 
lin pledges  to  the  Western  allies. 

The  formal  declaration  signed  by  Stalin 
In  Yalta  pledged  free  elections  In  liberated 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  looking  to  "gov- 
ernments responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people  "  Pending  the  formation  of  such 
democratic  governments,  the  Allied  high  com- 
mands were  to  rule  those  countries  Jointly. 
B\rt  In  one  nation  after  another,  the  Soviets 
Ignored  or  expelled  the  Allied  representatives 
and  proceeded  to  rig  elections  of  its  ou'n 
kind,  to  the  accompaniment  of  all-out  terror 
arkd  mass  deptortatlons. 

The  Potsdam  Conference  rejjeated  Yalta 
promises  of  free  speech  and  press  and  equal 
rights  for  all  non-Pasclst  political  groups. 
Wherever  the  Red  army  was  In  control,  how- 
ever. It  made  a  shambles  of  these  pledges  as 
one-party    dictatorship*   were    established. 

cjiaiA  STAaiaa 

Wartlma  agreements  la  Cairo,  to  which 
the  Kremlin  subaorlbed.  provided  that  all 
Chinese  terrltary  selaed  by  Japan  would  be 
returned  to  "the  Rspubllc  of  China."  But 
la  withdrawing  Ita  oecupatlon  forces  from 
Manchuria.  Soviet  Russia  tximed  over  ad- 
intntstratlve  control  attd  vast  quantities  of 
Japanese  arms  to  the  Communists  aikd  gave 
theas  full  support  In  their  war  on  the  Na- 
tionalist Gk>vernment. 

Khrushchev"!  current  proposals  for  a  ~non- 
aggreeelon  pact"  between  HATO  and  the 
Wiirsaw  bloc  shows  a  contempt  for  the  his- 
torical memory  of  the  West  That  type  of 
covenant  is  a  Soviet  Inrentlom.  But  Krem- 
lin performar>ce  under  such  pacts  has  been 
so  ahamelessly  bad  that  one  marvels  at  Mos- 
cow's gall  tn  reviving  this  diplomatic  device. 

Between  1925  and  1937  the  Kremlin  nego- 
tiated nine  "nonaggreaslon  pacts"  with  Us 
neighbors  By  this  Instrument  It  guaranteed 
the  Baltic  countries,  Poland,  Plnland.  and 
other  East  European  countries  against  So- 
viet aggression.  In  due  time  It  violated  an 
of  these  pacts,  except  the  one  with  Turkey, 
which  showed  Itself  willing  and  able  to  re- 
sist 

American  diplomatic  relations  with  Soviet 
Russia  were  eetablhihed  In  Wovember  IWS, 
on  the  basis  of  written  Kremlin  pledges  to 
"refrain  from  Interfering  In  any  way  In  the 
Internal  affairs  of  the  United  States"  and  to 
•preTent  the  activity  on  Its  territory  of  any 
orgnnteatlon**  engaged  In  such  Interference. 
This  clear-cut  commitment  to  abstain  from 
subrerslTe  activities  against  this  country,  of 
course  has  been  .systematically  broken  ever 
since 


[Prom  the  State.  Aug   14.1963] 

Et-aoPEA.vs  Sxx   Bam    Pact   as  Appcasxmkmt 

Lo.sx  Fajtu  in   Kxnnkcy's  Woao 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Paris  —President  Charles  de  Gaulle's  pub- 
lic aoom  for  the  An»erlcan  kiss -kiss  In  the 
Kremlin  and  the  test  ban  treaty  la  sweet 
perfumed  eau  de  cologne  compjared  to  what 
he  and  most  continental  statesmen  are  say- 
ing behind  the  scenes. 

If  these  allies  of  ours  appear  to  be  skunks 
at  the  Anglo-American-Soviet  garden  party. 
It  Is  not  because  of  the  test  ban  per  se. 
It  is  because,  as  De  Gaulle  stated,  very  much 
larger  tssuea  are  In  question 

In  tact,  evea  la  the  Amerloan  Intersat,  tlve 
test  ban  Itself  Is  ao  utterly  aneialc  ooiaparad 
to  aoch  Isaues  as  requlrlag  Khruahchav  to 
abandon  his  Cuba  lodgement  (as  he  agiaed) 
that    continentals    wonder    how    champagne 
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toasts  can  be  gulped  so  gaily  under  Ki«mlln 
chandeliers  by  Secretary  of  State  D«an  Ruak 
and  our  other  ofOclala  while  Khruahchav  Is 
at  this  moment  so  gallantly  selling  Praaldent 
Kennedy  and  the  United  Statea  down  the 
river  In  Cuba — and  elsewhere. 

They  ask.  Who  Is  being  caught?  Fish  or 
fisherman? 

It  Isn't  that  they  oppose  the  test  ban,  of 
course.  The  point  is  that  they  know  this 
gambit  cost  the  Soviet  absolutely  nothing 
and  represents  no  concession  whatever  by 
Khrushchev  of  a  substantive  kind. 

Yet  our  klss-klss  Is  elaborate,  excessive, 
and  sumptuous.  (Unfortunately,  a  beaming 
Harrlman  bear-hugging  the  Red  tyrant  hit 
the  front  pages  throughout  the  NATO  area.) 
Thus  continental  suspicions  about  American 
appeasement  of  the  U.SJB.R.  are  heightened 
by  the  White  House's  full  Madison  Avenue 
treatment  of  Soviet  relations. 

Prealdent  Kennedy's  humpty-dumpty  per- 
formance regarding  Cuba,  his  downhill  ne- 
gotiation of  America's  vital  on-slta  inspec- 
tion demand  until  he  Anally  said,  "It's  a 
dead  Issue,  I  guess,"  along  with  the  subse- 
quent removal  of  the  bases  In  Turkey  and 
Italy  (both  NATO  countries),  as  Khru- 
shchev demanded,  puts  U.S.  prestige  and 
our  official  word  at  an  enormous— and 
tragic — discount. 

If  integrity  goes,  everything  goes.  Thla  la 
the  root  of  our  troubles  here,  Including  our 
pledgee  about  the  U.S.  dollar  In  our  gold 
crisis,  about  Berlin,  or  anything  else.  And 
the  fundamental  default  which  no  amount 
of  White  House  alibis  has  overcome  Is  Cuba. 
It  Lb  absolutely  Impossible  for  the  New 
Frontiersmen  to  convince  continental  leaders 
that  we  mean  what  we  say  about  Berlin  or 
Europe  as  long  as  we  leave  our  solemn, 
solemn  words  unredeemed  about  Cuba,  In- 
side our  own  defense  periphery. 

Our  continental  allies  are  watching  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  not  listening  to  him.  Only 
about  a  month  ago  he  came  to  Bonn  with 
much  fanfare  to  reassure  Chancellor  Konrad 
Adenauer  that  we're  not  appeasing  the  Soviet 
Union.  Now  Secretary  Rusk  Is  sent  there 
from  Moscow  to  reassure  West  Germany  all 
over  again. 

Yet  how  often  did  Mr.  Kennedy  pledge  that 
we  wouldn't  appease  Khrxishchev  regarding 
Cuba  and  that  "Communism  la  not  negotia- 
ble In  the  Western  Hemisphere"?  Are  our 
allies  to  believe  that  White  House  pledgea  on 
the  far  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  worth  any 
more  than  the  White  House  pledgea  to  the 
American  people  about  Cuba,  90  mllea  from 
our  shores? 

Most  NATO  leaders  here  are  convinced 
President  Kennedy  is  moving  as  fast  aa  he 
can.  behind  the  scenes,  to  appease  Khru- 
shchev with  a  denuclearized  Europe  and  la 
sacrificing  the  Truman -Eisenhower  contain- 
ment policy  on  this  continent  in  aoceptanoe 
of  Khrushchev's  coexistence  claptrap. 

They  point  out  that  this  claptrap  Is,  In 
fact,  what  Mr.  Kennedy  has  accepted  In  Cuba. 
In  a  current  article  In  the  Revue  de  De- 
fense Natlonaie,  able  French  Gen.  Pierre 
Gallols  flies  the  danger  signals  against  that 
trap  and  calls  America's  course  fatal. 

Qallols  also  stands  appalled  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  withdrawing  "the  flrat 
rungs  of  the  atomic  ladder  in  Europe"  and 
then  trying  to  sell  the  ridiculed  Idea  of  a 
wishy-washy  multlcommand  Polaris  scheme 
iis  a  substitute. 

In  truth,  we  are  appeasing  Khrushchev 
nnd  the  Soviet  Union  around  the  clock.  The 
White  House  denies  it.  But  continental 
leaders  over  here  know  it.  They  know  It  be- 
cause they  see  It.  Apparently  the  only  peo- 
ple really  left  In  the  dark  are  the  American 
people. 


National   Dxrvx   AcAmsr  Test  Ban  T«eatt 
Announcxd 
Washington,  D.C. — Toung  Americans  for 
Freedom,  a  25,000  member  college  and  com- 


munity youth  organization,  today  announced 
a  nationwide  drive  to  mobilise  opposition 
to  tha  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  now  pending 
in  the  UB.  Senate.  The  group  has  more 
than  40  Members  of  Congress  on  its  National 
Advisory  Board. 

The  young  conservative  group's  national 
chairman,  Robert  E.  Bauman,  called  the 
treaty  "a  grave  threat  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  a  threat  to 
freedom  everywhere." 

Bauman  described  the  group's  plans  to 
channel  opposition  to  the  treaty  by  means 
of  a  national  petition  drive,  thousands  of 
letters  and  personal  visits  to  Senators  and 
mass  demonstrations. 

Bauman  outlined  the  reasons  for  YAF's 
oppoaltlon  to  the  treaty  in  these  words: 
"Unlike  the  nervous  politicians  in  both  par- 
ties who  are  afraid  to  tell  the  people  what 
this  treaty  really  means,  we,  as  young  citi- 
zens, have  far  more  at  stake  here  than  Just 
the  next  election.  The  President  and  his 
misguided  advisers  are  playing  with  our 
future  freedom.  They  are  willing  to  give  in 
gradually  to  our  avowed  Communist  enemy 
In  the  name  of  humanity,  when  in  fact  this 
treaty  can  only  lead  the  free  world  to  either 
nuclear  disaster,  or  eventual  surrender  to 
superior  Russian  armaments. 

"Despite  the  President's  emotional  ap- 
peals, he  cannot  obscure  these  facts;  the 
Russians  are  ahead  of  us  In  nuclear  weapons 
and  without  further  testing  we  will  never 
catch  up.  I  have  personally  talked  with  Dr. 
Edward  Teller,  the  'father  of  the  H-bomb,' 
and  he  confirms  that  Russia  Is  Indeed  ahead 
of  us  now.  The  test  ban  treaty  will  assure 
this  Communist  superiority. 

"As  It  Lb  written,  the  treaty  prevents  the 
United  States  from  testing  the  very  type 
of  nuclear  weapons  which  we  need  to  test 
most — large  atmospheric  explosives.  At  the 
same  time  It  allows  the  Communists  to  test 
the  very  t3rpe  they  need  to  improve  most — 
small  tactical  weapons  which  can  be  per- 
fected by  underground  testing. 

"This  treaty  not  only  calls  for  eventual 
total  disarmament,  it  presupposes  a  non- 
aggreaslon pact  with  the  Communist  bloc 
nations.  Such  an  agreement  could  spell  the 
end  of  the  NATO  alliance,  and  already 
France  and  West  Germany  have  raised  pro- 
tests against  the  test  ban.  With  Inferior 
nuclear  weapons  and  without  NATO  we  will 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Russians. 

"The  Soviets  have  never  lived  up  to  their 
word  when  it  served  their  purpose  to  do 
otherwise.  They  broke  the  last  test  ban 
agreement  by  testing  some  of  the  largest 
nuclear  explosives  ever  tested.  They  will  do 
the  same  thing  again. 

"By  far  the  worst  result  of  this  treaty  will 
be  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the  minds  of 
Americans.  Already  the  President  and  his 
backers  are  lulling  us  into  a  sense  of  seciirity 
and  coexistence  with  communism  when  they 
should  be  warning  us  of  the  very  real  dangers 
which  this  treaty  presents. 

"National  Young  Americans  for  Freedom 
cannot  stand  by  and  watch  our  country's 
freedom  and  honor  sacrificed.  No  politican 
or  party  Is  more  Important  than  freedom  for 
all  mankind.  To  insure  that  freedom,  this 
treaty  must  be  exposed  for  the  fraud  that 
It  Is  and  it  must  be  defeated." 


YouMO  AicxaicAKS  rox  Fbxeoom,  Inc. 

The  Nation's  largest  conservative  youth 
organisation  Invites  you  to  Join  In  the  follow- 
ing petition  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Statea  of  America : 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  haa  broken  50  of  52 
major  treaties  or  agreements  with  the  United 
Statea:  and 

Whereas  no  scientific  evidence  has  been 
produced  which  assures  the  United  States  of 
detecting  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere  by 
the  UBjBJI.;  and 

Whereas  history  has  recorded  that  disarma- 
ment proceedings  by  the  United  States  have 


encouraged  the  enemy  to  increase  aggres- 
sion; and 

Whereas  the  treaty  will  nuUntain  the 
Communist  (U.S.SJI.)  superiority  in  the 
field  of  multlznegaton  weapons  and  an  anti- 
missile force;  and 

Whereas  an  agreement  between  the  Soviet 
Union,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States 
will  Imply  our  trust  in  the  Communist  lead- 
ership thus  rendering  our  anti-Conmsiunist 
efforts  helpless;  and 

Whereas  scientific  evidence  concludes 
that  radioactive  "fallout"  from  testing  Is  not 
a  danger  In  the  immediate  or  foreseeable 
futiu*;  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  undersigned,  peti- 
tion the  U.S.  Senate  to  defeat  President  Ken- 
nedy's Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  with  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Name 

Address 

City 

State 


Kennedy,  March  2,  1962:  "But  In  actual 
practice,  particularly  In  a  society  at.  free 
choice,  we  cannot  keep  top-flight  scientists 
concentrating  on  the  preparation  of  an  ex- 
periment which  may  or  may  not  take  place 
on  an  uncertain  date  in  the  future.  Nor 
can  large  technical  laboratories  be  kept  fully 
alert  on  a  standby  basis  waiting  for  some 
other  nation  to  break  an  agreement.  This 
Is  not  merely  difficult  or  Inconvenient — we 
have  explored  this  alternative  thoroughly, 
and  found  it  impossible  of  execution." 

Lenin,  Proletarian  No.  20,  1905:  "Promises 
are  like  pie  crust  made  to  be  broken." 

Stalin:  "Words  must  have  no  relation  to 
actions — otherwise  what  kind  of  diplomacy 
Is  It?  Words  are  one  thing,  actions  another. 
Good  words  are  a  mask  for  concealment  of 
bad  deeds.  Sincere  diplomacy  is  no  more 
possible    than   dry   water  or   Iron   wood." 

Khrushchev,  September  17,  1956:  "If  any- 
one thinks  our  smiles  mean  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  teachings  of  Marx,  Engels,  and 
Lenin,  he  Is  deceiving  himself  cruelly." 

The  Swiss  Academy  of  Medical  Science, 
1960:  "The  present  increase  In  atmospheric 
radioactivity  and  in  radioactive  precipitation 
plays  no  essential  part  and  has  no  practical 
importance  compared  with  natural  radiation. 
The  values  which  have  been  recorded  do  not 
in  any  case  constitute  a  danger  to  the  health 
of  mankind." 

Khrushchev,  December  16,  1961:  "We 
would  be  slobbering  idiots  if  we  did  not  carry 
out  nuclear  tests." 

Humphrey:  "My  feeling  is  that  If  there 
is  ever  to  be  an  effective  ban  on  nuclear 
weapons.  Communist  China  will  have  to  be 
Included." 

Woodrow  Wilson:  "We  in  America,  have 
stood  from  the  day  of  our  birth,  for  the 
emancipation  of  people  throughout  the 
world  who  are  living  tinwllUngly  under  gov- 
erimients  which  were  not  of  their 
choice.  •  •  •  so  long  as  wrongs  like  that 
exist  in  the  world  you  cannot  bring  perma- 
nent peace  to  the  world.  I  go  further  than 
that  so  long  as  wrongs  of  that  sort  exist,  you 
ought  not  to  bring  permanent  peace  to  the 
world,  because  those  wrongs  ought  to  be 
righted,  and  enslaved  peoples  ought  to  be 
free  to  right  them." 

[Prom  the  BulleUn.  Aug.  12. 1963  J 
Without  Honob 

The  test  ban  treaty  is  for  the  benefit  of 
Russia  and  her  satellites.  It  will  place  the 
United  States  In  a  position  that  can  be  uti- 
lised to  discredit,  defame,  and  coerce  this 
Nation  to  the  point  of  submission  to  our 
strongest  enemy. 

In  the  entire  history  of  the  present  Ruaslaa 
regime  she  has  violated  virtually  every  agree- 
ment or  treaty  entered  into  with  any  other 
nation.  During  1956,  President  Blsenhower 
was  planning  a  summit  meeting  at  Geneva. 
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m  •■  attaaipt  to  ynprn  i  htmatU  for  dto- 
cuMlon  be  had  Um  Senate  Internal  aacortty 
SulMxa^Hlttaa  aafta  »  atedr  of  tto  paet 
pvfocmaBOT  «f  BaaUa  traattaa.  Wa  quote 
from  tkat  rapott: 

"The  ftaff  atudled  neartr  a  tkiaaand 
treattaa  and  apiwUa  •  •  •  botk  fcMaf-al 
UMl  multtUtaral.  «feiab  Um  BuvkaU  bava  iB- 
terad  Into,  aa*  mmtf  wt/ttx  tka  Onltad  St&taa. 
but  wttii  oeunMaa  all  orwr  tba  mrtd.  The 
staff  found  that  In  the  S8  abort  yean  atnoe 
tbe  Seartot  UaftOB  cane  teto  exlatenoa.  tta  gov- 
ermaent  bad  fenkas  tta  word  to  Tlrtualiy 
every  oavatry  to  arfalefa  tt  ever  gare  a  atgned 
promise.  It  algned  traatlaa  at  nonaggraaaton 
wltb  natchborttiS  alaitoa  and  tben  abaorbed 
tboaa  ataaaa.  tt  allied  promlaea  to  refrain 
(ram  rveelutlaaary  aoUTlty  Inalde  tbe  ooua- 
trlea  with  abtab  M  aoosbC  frlendablp.  and 
tben  cynically  broke  those  promises.  It  was 
Ttolatlng  the  first  agreement  It  ever  signed 
wtth  the  United  Statea  at  the  rery  moment 
tin  Sonet  ernroy,  Utrtnor.  waa  pntttog  hla 
itgnatTzre  to  tliat  agreement,  and  it  ta  atin 
Tkiiatlcg  tba  ■ansa  api  ■nam  la  ISM  •  •  • 
It  keepa  bo  tntir*Tti**^'"'^  promlaea  at  aU  un- 
laaa  dotac  ao  la  ritarlj  advaata^aoua  to  tbe 
Soviet  Unloa." 

Xa  IftM  tba  Oaalat  Union  and  tbe  United 
Statea  atgnad  aa  apiiiaaeiit  to  atop  all  teat- 
li^  Tba  Uiilta<l  tttataa  booorad  tbla  acrea- 
mmt  ffom  tibai  Aata  untu  IMI.  RusaU  oon- 
Unoad  to  tea*  vadavp^und  regardleea  of  tbe 
treaty  and  wkatt  aba  faund  that  It  was  nec- 
neeai  j  to  ga  Into  tba  ataaoapbere  did  ao  aa  of 
1961. 

Tba  United  Btataa  continued  to  adhere  to 
the  treaty  until  tba  general  public  created 
Bufflclent  preaauraa  upon  the  administra- 
tion baaad  upon  tba  tacts  that  Russia  had 
gained  complata  atmoapherlc  superiority.  In 
UNO.  the  Unltad  Statea  announced  and  re- 
cumad  taatlng.  CBnca  tbat  time  tbla  Nation 
haa  made  aulBelant  prosraaa  to  again  be  back 
In  tbe  lead  poaltlon. 

Tba  preaent  traaty  ti  nothing  more  than 
a  period  of  advaatM*  for  Buaala.  A  period 
at  tlma  tn  ivlilbh  aba  ean  bring  heraelf  up 
to  preeent  T7JB.  adraneea.  She  knowa  the 
United  Btaitas  vSl  bonor  the  agreement  re- 
gardleaa  at  what  Boaala  doea.  She  Is  taking 
advantage  oCovr  atupMlty. 

Althomgh  tba  Valtad  Statea  has  committed 
berseiir  to  algning.  tbe  treaty  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  VA.  Senate.  Tbla  Is  the  con- 
trol point  by  tba  people.  Write  or  wtre  today 
to  Senator  Stbom  TBxraMONB.  Senator 
THOMAa  Kocnfc,  and  Senaaor  Olak  Bi*«lb. 
tbat  tka  Uaaty  be  rejected. 

imnar.  Aog.  IS.  196S| 
Tbmtt" — Just    How 
0«T  IifTO  TH«  Act? 

Of  nationa  queuing  up  to  sign  the  limited 
nuclear  teat  ban  treaty  negotiated  at  Moa- 
cow.  the  overvbalmlng  majority  are  not  even 
remotely  partletpaata  In  the  commitments 
propoeed;  and  for  tbem  to  take  the  pledge 
la  like  a  calf  awaarlng  off  Jumping  the  moon. 

The  parade  to  tbia  algning  ceremony  saw 
20  of  these  In  UXM  the  first  day.  and  a  total 
of  M  Indicating  tbat  they  would  initial  the 
treaty  tor  tbair  govsmmenta.  Admittedly, 
the  eftect  It  not  tbe  actual  Intent  of  this 
req>onBe.  waa  to  "ahow  the  Senate  some  of 
the  worldwide  backing  for  the  pact  It  Is 
called  on  to  Judge." 

Members  of  tbat  body  siirely  will  bear  in 
mind,  buwsfsi,  that  tbe  basts  of  Its  evalua- 
tion— and  daclila»~-aBast  be  security  con- 
not  tbs  dlmiailaaB  at  a  cltsaiing  aectton  an- 
ralatad  to  tba  a^aaoMB*  aubanttad. 

Ttaree  ooontetaa  a*s  tevolvad — ooa  of  tba^ 
aa  anvorttiy  aC  Iruak  ttast  Ma  wkgaKtmm 
prompU  Inataat  and  automatic  aiimlolwai  at 
tt  la 


the 

Bi  Bisnuaas 
Dm 


appraacb  to  aafeey-«ttalnable  (not  fool- 
lu««y>  dInsnaaiasaT  aad  entorclble  oon- 
trala  on  bldaois  aapecta  at  a  raoe  la  weap- 
oary.  Bat  tbat  does  no*  mean,  In  and  of 
Itself,  tbat  the  United  States  can  bDndty  buy 
Just  any  agreement  suddenly  accef)table  to 
tbe  KremHa;  or  that  tbe  "We  want  thU  pact" 
chant  by  26  nationa.  56  nationa.  or  114  aov- 
ereign  governments  now  listed,  otyvlatea  the 
neceealty  of  the  Senate  Uking  a  factual  look 
at  It.  and  deciding  the  matter  on  tlie  etrlrt 
basla  of  what  it  contains,  what  it  would  do 
to  US    security,  and  where  it  leads 

The  propoeed  treaty  la  between  the  UnttM 
States.  Britain,  and  Soviet  Rusela,  which 
have  nuclear  power,  and  poeeeee  the  weapon 
France,  with  tta  own  nuclear  capacity,  re- 
fuaee  to  sign.  Though  West  Germany  Is  in- 
volved at  the  vortex  of  the  Communist  grab 
for  power.  It  la  forbidden  from  access  to 
thla  stockpile  In  all  the  remainder  of  the 
world,  no  power  is  known  to  have  the  bomb — 
though  it  Is  rumored  that  Red  China  is 
working  on  it.  and  tbat  outlaw  land  would 
not.  in  any  event,  be  bound  by  the  agree- 
ment. 

America  already  haa  beeri  Jockeyed  far 
enough  off  policy  and  security  course  by  the 
strategem  of  consulting  "United  Nations 
opinion" — on  matters  more  properly  to  be 
decided  by  dehberatlon  of  Ita  own  Interest 
and  convictions  The  Idea  that  the  United 
Statea  muat  be  stampeded  into  affirmative 
decision  by  a  rollcall  of  nations,  old  and  new. 
around  the  world,  is  a  fallacy  so  tranaparent 
that  It  insults  the  intelligence  of  a  respon- 
sible people 

That  has  all  the  Implications  of  a  medi- 
cine show,  stained  for  its  noise. 

Let  the  hearings  proceed,  and  the  debate. 
That  la  the  Seiuite's  duty:  To  Investigate 
and  dellbemte  That  Is  the  only  guarantee 
that  the  decision  finally  luTtved  at  will  turn 
expresaly  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
document  at  band. 

jwErfrLX  QUASTKaa  cuamox  needsd 

Members  of  tbs  East  Naahvllle  Civil  Aa- 
Bociatlon  have  read  critical  reports — includ- 
ing ttKMS  from  recent  grand  Juries — con- 
cerning oondiUona  existing  at  Juvenile  Court 
detantton  quarters  and  decided  to  take  a 
look  for  t/>emselves.  They,  like  others,  found 
bbe  attuation  less  than  desirable  and  callsd 
on  Mayor  Beverly  Briiey  to  use  tbe  influence 
of   his   office    to   correct  certain    "Immediate 


The  group'a  suggcatloaw — contained  In  a 
Isttsr  to  the  Mayor — certainly  are  worthy  of 
'immediate"  attentloo.  In  brief,  the  aaao- 
ciatiou  propoeed: 

Physical  examluatlua  of  children  on  ar- 
rival. 

Hiring  of  additional  personnel,  stating  the 
group  found  only  two  workers  uu  duty  to 
care  for  24  or  more  children 

Something  more  than  television  for  recrea- 
tton. 

Retaining  a  teacher  for  remedial  reading 
or  arts  and  crafta  to  work  with  children. 

With  an  eye  toward  "permanent"  solution 
of  the  problem — on  the  theory  that  the  situa- 
tion will  worsen  as  the  community  grow* — 
the  civic  association  recommended  that 
$200,000  be  earmarked  for  capital  improve- 
ments: that  la,  a  physical  overhaul  of  the 
detention  quarters. 

In  tbelr  tetter,  the  East  Nashvtlllans  also 
toucbed  on  aaotber  presstng  problem  which 
demands  attsnttOB.  There  la  a  great  dis- 
parity tn  agss  among  Juveniles  and  dlflareat 
reasons  for  their  temporary  ilstsatloo  at  tba 
quartara. 

Tbsy  mmf  bs  abandoosd  cblMrsn,  bekl  un- 
til arrangements  can  be  made,  or  tbey  might 
bs  tbs  varst  kted  of  tbi^s,  ebar^sd  with 
every  e— cstsab>a  erlma. 

Osrtab^  tlas  ■abaadoasd*  sboaM  bs 
separated  from  the  "criminal."  and  tn  tbe 
cass  at  tbs  lat*sr  tbsss  shaaid  bs  divided 
by  sge  yawps.     A  yoangster  19  or  12  y< 


old  can  pick  up  a  lot  of  "erpertence"  tn  a 
few  hours  from  certain  It-year-olds  who. 
except  ftar  a  year  or  leea.  would  be  eligible 
for  terraa  either  In  the  Stote  Prison  or  Idet- 
ropolltan  Workhouse 

There  Is  no  place  for  partisan  politics  in 
a  situation  of  this  sort.  The  East  Nashville 
Civic  Association  Is  not  politically  motivated. 
It  has  Investigated  the  detention  quarters 
and  has  Issued  a  constructive  report,  sug- 
gesting certain  changes  in  policy  and  gen- 
eral operation  which,  if  accepted  In  the  spirit 
Intended,  should  lay  the  groundwork  for 
early  Improvement. 

■  .^t  m  WAU. a   FSISON  IT  DOXS  MAK.K 

In  the  past,  there  have  l>een  many  "walls" 
and  forUflcatlons  bvillt  hoping  to  keep  a  po- 
tential Invader  at  bay.  Centuriea  ago  there 
was  tbe  Great  Wall  of  China,  guarding  old 
Cathay;  more  recently  there  was  tbe  Maglnot 
Line,  dealgnsd  to  keep  Frsneb  land  Inviolate 

But  never  until  now  has  a  compcund  t>een 
thrown  up  to  keep  a  people  Incarcerated. 
TTiat  is  tbs  purpose  at  the  Infamous  Berlin 
wall  which  today  Is  2  years  old 

Prior  to  construction  of  the  "wall."  8 
miUlun  Bast  Germans  mads  their  way  to 
freedom.  And  despite  the  ~waU.-  nearly 
17.000  have  successfully  Had  tbe  Communist 
regime  of  East  Germany.  Kvary  day  there 
are  eaoape  attempts  and  at  least  SS  pm-sons 
have  died  trying  to  eecape  CommTmlst  tyr- 
anny It  U  Interesting  to  note  that  POO  of 
tiMse  who  suooessfully  "broke  out"  were 
Bast  German  guards. 

You  can  talk  of  disarmament  treaties  all 
you  want,  but  there  for  all  the  wortd  to  aee 
stands  the  Berlin  wall — and  a  prison  It  does 
make 

[From  the  Nashville  Banner,  Aug    13.  196S| 

Not  All  Sxnatoxs  But  New  PmNTiEK's 

Picrrax  or  Tist  Tkeatt 


(By  BAaaT  Gou>wATsa> 

How  would  tbe  proposed  test  ban  treaty 
affect  our  relations  arttb  Soviet  puppeU. 
suf:b   as  East   Germany   and   Cubaf 

This  la  one  of  tbe  hard  queatlons  now 
being  explored  by  U.S.  Senate  Members  who 
haven t  bought  tbe  New  Frontier's  glowing 
picture  at  the  treaty  aa  an  instrument  lend- 
ing toward  peace  in  tba  oold  war. 

Republican  leader  Evbsktt  Disksks.  of 
IllinoU.  who  Is  making  a  careful  atady  of 
ttie  treaty  and  iU  ramtfloatloDa,  ur^as  a 
careful  reading  of  aectlons  1,  t,  4.  and  6  at 
article  III,  which  provide  the  machinery  for 
any  nation  to  automatically  become  a  party 
to  the  treaty.  All  It  has  to  do  la  simply 
TU>Ufy  the  United  Statea.  tbe  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  Kingdom  that  It  accedes  to  or 
has  raUfled  the  treaty. 

"There  la  need  to  examine  two  poaaible 
consequences  under  thla  provision."  Senator 
UiRK.sEN  said.     He  listed  them  as  follows: 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  in  1M9  Imposed 
on  Kaet  Germany  its  puppet  government 
known  as  ths  German  DeuKxratlc  Repub- 
lic, the  United  SUtes  and  the  United  King- 
dom have  refuaed.  deaplte  repeated  Soviet 
urging,  to  acknowledge  East  Germany  as  a 
stale  because  its  boundary  claims  violate 
the  PoUdam  agreement. 

Under  Lhe  treaty  draft  for  a  partial  test 
t>an.  East  Germany,  by  the  simple  expedient 
and,  at  preeent.  meaningless  act  of  deposit- 
ing with  the  United  States  and  ths  United 
Kingdom.  Instruments  uf  accaaslon  to  tbe 
treaty,  would  compel  them  to  notify  all 
other  algnaXorisa  tliat  this  "state."  which 
neither  the  Unitsd  States  nor  tbs  United 
Kingdom  rscogniaes  as  a  "atata."  bad  be- 
come a  party  to  tbs  treaty.  There  would 
be  no  recourse  under  the  treaty's  language. 

Communist  Cuba,  by  oomplying  with  the 
procedurea  under  article  III,  would,  of  course, 
qualify  automatically  as  a  party  to  the  treaty 
The  treaty  would  prohibit  Cuba  from  nuclear 
testing  ander  water.  In  the  atmosphere  and 
in  outer  spaos.  but  would  permit—with  the 
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United  States  as  a  party  to  tbe  permiaBloo — 
underground  testing  tn  tbs  caTSS  at  Cuba. 

The  United  States,  wblcb  only  t  months 
ago  was  on  tbe  brink  ot  war  bscsuM  of  tbs 
presence  of  Soviet  noelsar  aaib— da  In  Outw. 
wotild  thsn  find  itmit  In  tbs  raia  ot  oo- 
partner  extending  sanction  by  treaty  to  tbe 
underground  development  of  nuclear  war- 
heads by  Cuba. 

These  are  only  two  ot  tbe  poaaible  ramifi- 
cations of  the  teat  ban  treaty  wblcb  contain 
danger  for  tbe  United  States.  Tbey  are 
highly  technical  In  nature  and,  therefore, 
may  not  receive  the  exposure  to  public  re- 
action that  tbey  require. 

Aside  from  the  tecbulcalltles,  however,  tbe 
treaty  Is  highly  questionable  on  other 
grounds.  It  ralsea  the  queatlon — which  has 
always  plagued  mankind — of  whether  nations 
can  aboUah  wars  and  armaments  through 
legal  instruments  and  diplomatic  maneuver- 
ing. Kven  when  the  nations  are  friendly, 
such  attempts  have  failed  In  the  past. 

Why  are  we  to  bsUeve  that  ths  Soviet 
Union  has  suddenly  changed  Its  proven  prac- 
tice of  perfidy  merely  because  a  piece  of 
paper  has  been  Initialed  in  Moscow? 

Tbe  history  of  all  dlscumament  moves  tells 
us  the  story  loud  aiKi  clear.  None  of  tbese 
efforts  has  worked.  And  this  treaty  will 
never  become  what  the  New  Frontier  de- 
scribes as  "a  milestone  In  world  peaee"  until 
the  Russians  begin  to  go  beyond  tbe  treaties 
and  sgreements  and  prove,  through  their  ac- 
tions, a  genuine  deatre  to  reduce  world  ten- 
sion. The  immediate  removal  of  their  troops 
and  equipment  from  Cuba  would  go  a  lot 
further  in  this  direction  than  tbe  proposed 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 


WASTKPUIi  8PENDINO 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  vote 
on  yesterday,  to  reduce  taxes  by  a  net 
amount  of  approximately  $10.7  bUll<m. 
raises  again  the  Issue  of  correapondtng 
spending  reductions  In  the  President's 
alltlme  high  fiscal  1964  budget.  Under 
that  budget,  Federal  agencies  in  fiscal 
year  1964  would  be  authorized  to  obligate 
and  spend  public  money  to  a  total  of 
$195.1  billion.  This  total  derlTCS  from  re- 
quested new  appropriations  and  other 
obligatlonal  authority  totaling  $107.9  bil- 
lion, plus  unspent  balances  carried  over 
in  appropriations  and  other  obligatlonal 
authority  totaling  $87.2  bUUoa  Of  that 
$195.1  billion  total  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  obligate  and  spend,  there  is  ap- 
proximately $27  billion  of  back-door 
spending,  that  Is,  authority  for  Federal 
agencies  to  borrow  funds  from  the  Treas- 
ury without  going  through  the  i4>pro- 
priatlons  process  of  the  Congress.  Of  the 
total  of  $107.9  billion  of  new  spending 
authority  that  the  President  requested 
in  the  fiscal  1964  budget,  he  proposes 
to  spend  an  alltlme  high  of  $9S.8  bil- 
lion. In  order  to  do  so.  aooonUng  to 
latest  estimates,  the  President  is  likely 
to  incur  a  budget  deficit  of  appiDXl- 
mately  $9  billion. 

On  March  7  of  this  year  on  tbe  floor 
of  the  Senate,  I  stated  that  it  would  give 
me  great  pleasure  "to  vote  to  Ughttn  the 
far  too  heavy  tax  load,  provided  I  ooukl 
do  so  with  a  clear  oonsdenee."  But  I 
further  stated  that  I  coold  not,  with  a 
clear  conscience,  vote  to  Impose  a  $10 
billion  tax  cut  on  a  deficit  approaching 
the  level  of  $9  to  $10  biUioo.  Ur.  Presi- 
dent, that  was  my  view  on  March  7,  and 
it  remains  my  view  today.  I  believe  that 
the  President's  budget  can  and  should 


be  reduced  in  order  to  finance  the  pro- 
poeed tax  cut  on  a  sound  fiscal  basis.  I 
am  convinced  that  such  a  sound  fiscal 
policy  would  contribute  more  to  the  Na- 
tion's goals  of  rapid  economic  growth, 
monetary  stability,  and  balance-of-pay- 
mmts  equlllbritmi  than  would  the  ill- 
advised  policy  of  a  planned  deficit  dur- 
ing a  period  of  relative  prosperity  when 
we  are  facing  a  serious  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem.  This  is  why  on  March 
7, 1  proposed  a  reduction  in  spending  re- 
quests in  the  fiscal  1964  budget  totaling 
more  than  $6  billion.  This  is  why  I  now 
urge  upon  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  that  they  give  the  closest 
scrutiny  to  the  administration's  spend- 
ing requests  during  the  remainder  of  this 
session  when  crucial  decisions  are  to  be 
made  about  the  size  of  the  budget. 

A  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  reduce  governmental  ex- 
penditures will  make  many  positive 
contributions.  When  combined  with  the 
corporate  tax  cut,  it  will  restore  and 
revitalize  business  confidence  and  thus 
stimulate  private  business  investment 
which  is  the  catalyst  and  creator  of 
future  rapid  economic  growth.  More- 
over, the  determination  of  the  Congress 
to  demand  of  the  Oovemment  that  it 
live  within  Its  means  will  increase  the 
confidence  of  foreign  governmental  and 
financial  leaders  and  foreign  dollar  hold- 
ers who  today  hold  short-term  claims 
against  the  United  States  ot  more  than 
$25  Mllion  in  the  face  of  our  dwindling 
gold  reserves.  Finally,  a  move  by  the 
Congress  to  curb  the  further  growth  of 
Federal  bureaucracy  will  increase  the 
confldnnce  of  ordinary  Americans  in  our 
will  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  lim- 
ited constitutional  Oovemment  which, 
along  with  our  free  enterprise  system, 
has  bem  the  weUsprlng  of  our  past  pros- 
perity and  vitality. 

Not  only  would  reduced  spending  In- 
crease business,  consumer,  and  foreign 
confidence  in  the  U.S.  Oovemment  but 
also  the  will  of  its  leaders  to  move  foree- 
fully  toward  our  national  goals.  The 
alternative  of  a  planned  deficit,  I  am 
convinced,  would  most  surely  lead  in 
the  other  direction.  More  and  more  peo- 
ple are  questioning  whether  tax  reduc- 
tion is  a  responsible  move  in  the  face  of 
a  current  deficit  approaching  $9  billion, 
in  the  face  of  increased  spending  and 
spending  requests,  in  the  face  of  a  na- 
tional debt  exceeding  $300  billion,  and 
in  the  face  of  a  balance-of-payments 
deficit  not  much  Improved  since  1959. 

In  the  first  place,  tax  reduction  with 
increased  Oovemment  spending  during 
this  period  of  relative  prosperity  points 
toward  continued  deficits  in  the  future. 
In  earlier  testimony  this  year  before  a 
congressional  committee,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  indicated  that  the  budg- 
et might  not  be  in  balance  for  2  more 
srean;  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  econ- 
omists. Dr.  Arthur  Bums  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Researeh.  calcu- 
lated that  under  the  assumptions  in  the 
economic  report  of  the  President,  the 
Nation  would  not  reach  budget  balance 
until  1972.  If  we  cannot  reduce  Federal 
spending  now,  when  are  we  going  to  re- 
duce it? 

In  tbe  second  place,  tax  reduction 
with    Increased    Oovemment    spending 


creates  the  easy  illusion  that  the  govern- 
ment burden  is  lighter.  But  the  great 
danger  is  that  when  vending  is  in- 
creased, it  is  quickly  translated  into 
higher  prices,  and  the  increased  purchas- 
ing power  provided  by  the  tax  cut  is 
evaporated  into  higher  prices.  If  this 
likely  result  ensues,  the  taxpayers'  take- 
home  pay  may  be  higher,  but  it  may  not 
buy  any  more.  The  threat  of  a  renewed 
process  of  inflation  being  generated  by 
loose  fiscal  policies  is  made  doubly  dan- 
gerous because  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem.  Already,  oin:  surplus  of 
commercial  exports  is  too  small  to  sup- 
port the  level  of  our  foreign  military  and 
economic  aid  commitments,  our  volume 
of  foreign  tourism,  and  our  obligations 
as  a  key  world  currency  to  Iceep  our  capi- 
tal markets  free  and  op^i  to  all  comers. 
If  domestic  prices  rise  and  our  exports 
are  further  priced  out  of  world  markets, 
the  balance-of-payments  problem  will 
surely  worsen. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  deficits  in  themselves  con- 
tribute to  economic  growth.  According 
to  Mr.  Heller's  theories,  the  Government 
deficit  puts  more  into  the  ecoixMny  in 
aggregate  demand — spending — than  it 
takes  out  in  taxing.  The  restilting  in- 
creased income,  so  the  theory  goes,  yields 
a  larger  tax  take  that  then  wipes  out  the 
deficit.  But  the  recent  history  of  this 
Nation  and  of  European  nations  casts 
grave  doubt  upon  this  theory.  For  more 
than  30  years,  this  Naticm  has  Uved  with 
deficits  as  almost  a  way  of  life.  These 
deficits  have  been  so  big  that  the  national 
debt  has  ballooned  twentyfold  since 
1930:  From  $16  to  over  $300  billion. 
Yet  except  in  World  War  n,  when  deficits 
were  unprecedented,  there  is  little,  if  any, 
evidence  that  deficits  have  promoted  eco- 
nomic growth.  During  tbe  stagnant 
igaO's  when  the  debt  was  growing  faster 
than  any  other  peacetime  period,  we 
had  record  unemployment  and  lagging 
output.  From  1957  until  now  when 
Federal  deficits  have  averaged  $6  billion 
per  year,  we  have  experienced  slower 
growth  than  many  of  our  European 
neighbors.  In  Europe  itadf ,  as  a  recent 
study  of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  demonstrates,  there  has 
been  Uttle  correlation  between  budget 
deficits  and  economic  growth.  Already 
in  July,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was 
forced  to  increase  the  discount  rate  from 
3  to  3V^  percent  in  order  to  eontribute 
to  solving  the  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. While  heavy  flows  of  savings  into 
the  capital  markets  are  expected  to  keep 
long-term  Interest  rates  down,  that  ac- 
tion by  the  Federal  Reserve  has  sharp- 
ened the  knife's  edge  on  which  we  walk 
in  seeking  to  solve  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem  and  to  achieve  more  rapid 
growth  predominantly  by  Federal  Oov- 
emment £u;tion.  How  much  sounder 
and  more  inapiring  would  It  be  to  tm- 
shackle  the  powerful  forces  of  free  enter- 
prise and  free  consumer  choice  by  tax 
cuts  combined  with  Federal  spending 
discipline. 

On  March  7  when  I  proposed  budget 
reduction  of  more  than  $6  billion,  I 
recommended  reductions  In  both  non- 
defense  and  defense  awiroptiattons. 
More  than  $2  biUion  ean  be  saved  by 
eliminating  new  programs  in  the  fiscal 
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1M4  budfvt — new  procranu  for  Federal 
aid  to  edUMiUoo.  BUmb  tranaporUtlon. 
and  a  Uum  IM  of  other  postponabte 
spendtnc  ■fitwiw  These  Include  the 
reeent  rapM  growth  of  larfe  leale 
civilian  reeear^  aetlTltles  of  the  PMeral 
Oovemment.  Bnlnent  adenttots  have 
questioned  ttM  rapid  growth  of  the  Na- 
tional Instlfeutea  of  Health  programs  and 
asked  whether  naearch  results  are  com- 
mensurate with  their  costs.  A  second 
source  of  spending  reductions  lies  in  for- 
eign aid  whleh  can  be  cut  by  $1.8  billion. 
The  President's  Ofwn  adviser.  General 
Clay,  reached  the  conclusion  that  this 
program,  strelehed  over  more  than  80 
countries,  la  oonfuaed  and  scattered.  I 
also  urged  In  Mareh  and  urge  again  that 
civilian  employBont  be  reduced  by  5  per- 
cent acroes-tte-board.  Instead  of  re- 
ductions, we  have  Increases  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  Oovemment  during  the 
next  fiscal  year,  except  for  the  E>efense 
Department.  A  few  examples:  Agricul- 
ture up  4  pereent;  Treasury  up  5  per- 
cent; Interior  up  6  percent:  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  up  74  percent; 
General  Serrlcea  Administration  up  9 
percent:  Commerce  up  11  percent:  and 
Labor  up  14  pereent. 

If  we  do  not  move  to  stop  it.  here  be- 
fore our  eyes  la  the  inevitable  growth  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy.  Finally.  I 
urged  in  lAoch  a  redxiction  of  spending 
requests  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
totaling  $1,2M.0004MK).  and  I  itemized 
these  reductkma. 

Chilly  i4ti*^  la  the  season  for  cold  ap- 
praisal of  the  Proeident's  newly  trans- 
mitted budget  each  year.  But  what 
about  hot  JulSF — ^what  progress  has  the 
Congress  made  In  reducing  the  spending 
requests  of  the  President?  According 
to  a  tabulation  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  nearly  $7  billion  of 
Government  appropriations  have  now 
passed  the  Oangrom.  These  Include  the 
Treasury-Post  OfHoe.  the  Interior  De- 
partment, and  total  1063  supplemental 
appnvriatlons.  The  Congress  has  re- 
duced appropriations  below  budget  es- 
timates by  $147  million. 

The  next  fev  months  Is  a  crucial  pe- 
riod in  this  seorion  of  the  Congress,  when 
the  die  will  be  east  In  favor  of  Federal 
spending  dlselpMne  or  in  favor  of  one 
more  in  an  atanost  unbroken  line  of  con- 
tinued Federal  budget  deficits.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  major  legislative  ac- 
tions of  the  SSth  Congress.  Ist  session, 
which  have  pamari  w  are  pending  and 
which  Involve  decisions  concerning  in- 
creased or  new  Pederal  expenditures.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the  list 
in  the  RscoBD  at  this  point  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  review  this  list  care- 
fully in  the  light  of  national  priorities 
and  the  need  for  matching  spending  re- 
ductions to  ofEset  the  pending  and  de- 
sirable tax  reductkm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoio, 
as  follows: 


H.R.2440:  AuttaorlaM  SIS  3  billion  for  pro- 
curement, construstlon  of  planes,  mlMiies. 
Bhlpe.  in  flaeal  1M4:  includes  $363.7  million 
Bddltlonal  for  B8-T0  manned  bombers. 

8.  ITM:  AvthortHS  $316 J  million  for 
Atoaya  Wamff  Cmmnleeten  u  flaeal  1064.  in- 
eludlag  •ITt.S  aMllloa  for  new  construction 
pro|w;ts. 


HJi.  40:  Autliorltles  Federal  seaUtance  to 
Statae,  on  a  matchlnf  baaU,  to  help  flnanoe 
additional  research  fsclUtlee  for  State  as^l- 
cultural  experiment  stations 

PCHDIMO 

H.R  3STi.  Extends  Import-Export  BaiiX  5 
years  to  June  30.  1068.  Increases  lU  lending 
authority  from  ST  to  $9  billion  and  tu  au- 
thority for  guarantees  and  Insurance,  under 
the  export  credit  program,  by  SI  billion  to 
a  toUI  of  ta  billion 

H-R  6600:  Authorizes  SI  6  bUllon  for  con- 
struction projects  at  Arm,ed  Forces  bases  at 
home  and  abroad.  Including  10,000  homes  for 
members  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 

H.R.  7500  Authorizes  $5  3  bllUon  for  Na- 
tloiuU  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion In  fiscal  1964.  for  research,  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  admlnlstrn- 
tlon 

H.R  7886  Authorizes  $4  billion  for  for- 
eign assistance  programs  for  1964.  calls  for 
greater  use  of  loans  Instead  of  grants  snd 
lees  aid  to  nations  now  ca(>able  of  self-help 

S.  777:  Increases  by  $30  million  authoriza- 
tion for  Arms  Control  and  DUarmament 
Agency  for  1964  and  1065 

H  R.  495S:  Expands  vocational  education 
programs:  authortaes  annual  Increases 
through  fiscal  year  1966  In  scale  of  granU  to 
States,  on  matching  basis  beKlnniiig  In  fiscal 
year  1965. 

HH.  6131:  Authorizes  5-year  program  to 
retrain  jobless  youth  of  16  to  33  In  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  In  rural  areas  or  In 
Community  Service  Corps  In  urban  centers 
to  prepare  them  for  gainful  emplosrment 

S  1163:  Amends  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
to  Increase  Its  lending  authority  and  other 
programs  by  $355  million. 

H.R.  6635:  Establishing  a  National  Service 
Corps  of  volunteers  to  aid  communities,  at 
their  request,  with  people  and  problems  of 
social  need,  limits  membership  to  1,000  and 
appropriation  to  $6  million  for  fiscal  1964 

H.R.  3881 :  AuthorlMs  3-year.  $376  million 
program  of  grants  and  loans  to  help  States 
and  oommunlttes  provide  mass  transit  fa- 
cilities and  service. 

H.R  13:  Authorizes  3-year  program  of 
$175  million  In  matching  grants  to  expand 
teaching  and  research  facilities  of  medical, 
dental  and  related-type  colleges,  and  $30  7 
million  m  student  loans  to  Increase  health 
personnel. 

H.R.  8143:  Authorizes  3-year,  $1  135  billion 
program  of  loans  ($360  million)  and  grants 
($775  million)  to  aid  colleges  and  universi- 
ties In  financing  construction  of  arademlc 
and  related  faclUtlea 

HJI.  4870:  Extends  Federal  assistance  un- 
der Library  Services  Act  to  urban  areas;  pro- 
vides matching  grants  for  construction  of 
library  buildings;  authorizes  $46  million  for 
1964. 

HR  7544:  Authorlees  5-year.  $366  million 
to  Increase  aid  to  States  for  maternal  and 
child  health  serrlces  and  for  crippled  chil- 
dren's programs:  provides  grants  for  mater- 
nity care  and  research  projects  to  prevent 
mental  retardation. 

HJI.  7161:  Provides  aid  to  colleges  for 
training  of  teachers  of  handicapped  children 

S  532:  Provides  Federal  aid  to  Sutes  for 
day-care  services  to  children  of  migratory 
farmworkers. 

S.  525:  Establishes  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Migratory  Farm  Labor 

8  636:  Authorizes  program  to  assist  farm- 
ers In  providing  more  adequate  sanitation 
facilities  for  migratory  workers 

BS..  5666:  Provides  $1  3  bllUun  increases 
In  basic  pay  and  subsistence  for  all  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  Reserve  compo- 
nents, except  personnel  with  less  than  2  years 
service,  and  for  the  Coast  Guard,  Coaat  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice;  and  readjusts  retirement  pay 

8.  6:  Provides  educational  and  other  bene- 
fits to  veterans  who  served  after  January  31. 


1966.  simUar  to  those  of  World  War  II  and 
Korean  conflict  veterans. 

H.R.  6016:  Increases  by  $693.6  million  au- 
thorisation for  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
other  civil  works  projects  luder  Army  En- 
gineers during  next  3  years;  adds  $16  million 
for  continuing  costs  of  works  on  Missouri 
River   Basin. 

S  637  Authorizes  5-year.  $38-mllHon-a- 
year  program  of  aid  to  States  for  develop- 
ment of  commercial  fisheries 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Mr.  Pie.sideiit, 
some  weeks  ago.  I  read  an  account  in  a 
Virginia  newspaper  of  a  speech  made  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Gkne  Sny- 
der, of  Kentuclcy.  describing  numerous 
Instances  of  wasteful  spending.  Some  of 
the  references  indicated  such  astound- 
ing; wastefulness  that  I  was  fearful  that 
the  distinguished  House  Member  may 
have  been  erroneously  Informed  concern- 
ing them.  So.  I  forwarded  the  news- 
paper item  to  the  Comptroller  General 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
reply  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reply 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a>  follows: 

OENxaAL  Accounting  Omcx, 

Washington.  August  14.  196.1 

Hon      A.    WiLUS    ROBXXTSON. 

L  S    Senate. 

Deak  ScNAToa  RoBCXTsoN  Under  date  of 
July  18.  1963.  you  referred  to  us  a  clipping 
from  a  Virginia  paper  which  quoted  the 
Honorable  Ocnk  Sntokx.  of  Kentucky,  as  cit- 
ing a  number  of  wasteful  expenditures  of 
public  funds  and  requesting  us  to  advise  you 
If  the  allegations  stated  In  the  clipping  were 
true 

Enclosed  Is  a  memorandum  summarizing 
our  findings  on  the  factual  accuracy  of  the 
statements  In  regard  to  each  of  the  Items 
contained  In  the  clipping.  The  Items  are 
presented  In  the  memorandum  In  the  order 
In  which  they  were  cited  In  the  clipping; 
and  since  they  Involve  several  agencies,  the 
name  of  the  cognizant  agency  Is  shown  after 
the  caption  of  each  Item. 

We  trust  that  you  will  find  the  enclosed 
memorandum  fully  responsive  to  your  In- 
quiry 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell, 
Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States. 


Response  to  REgtrxsr  Dated  Junk  18,   1963, 

BY  SENATOE  a.  Wn.LI8  ROBCBTSON  ON  NVWS- 

PAPEX    CLiPPiNa    CrriNO    Certain    Expkndi- 

TinXfl  AS  WABTXriTL 
PURCHASa  op    1,000  TELEViaiON   SKTS  TO   BE  USED 
IN   UNDEXOEVELOPXO  COUNTXIXS  WHEKE  THEXE 
IS  NO  ELZCTXIC  POWEX,  $400,000    (AGENCY   FOB 
INTERNATIONAL    DEVELOPMENT! 

This  Statement  is  correct;  however,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 
has  terminated  the  contract  and  Is  in  the 
process  of  settling  with  the  contractor  The 
contract  was  for  $400,000  and  the  Agency 
received  a  settlement  proposal  from  the 
contractor  of  about  $57, (XW. 

On  June  29,  1962,  AID  contracted  with 
the  Warwick  Manufacturing  Co,  of  Chi- 
cago. Ill  .  for  the  purchase  of  1.000  battery- 
operated  television  sets  to  be  used  for  re- 
search relating  to  community  education 
programs  In  underdeveloped  countries.  This 
was  one  of  several  contracts  awarded  by  AID 
that  were  the  subject  of  hearings  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
and  Monetary  Affairs.  Committee  on  Qov- 
ernment  Operations,  in  August  1962.  The 
full  committee  report  (H.  Rept.  No.  2436, 
dated  Sept  19.  1962)  stated.  In  part,  that 
( 1 )  AID  did  not  utilize  competition  to  obtain 
the    best    price    available    for    the    television 
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sets,  and  (3)  there  wai  no  real  urgency  for 
the  sets  as  stated  by  an  AID  oAeial.  bat 
rather  a  desire  to  obligate  th«  fands  by 
June  30,  1063,  the  end  at  the  flBcal  year. 
The  suboommlttac  alio  questioned  ths  need 
for   1.000  arts  for  a  research  program. 


TO  STITDT  WHT  PATHNTS  BREAK  APPOmTMXWTS 
AT  PEDIATRIC  CLINICS.  $18,000  (PTTBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE) 

Grant  CH-00014  (formerly  Q-7140),  "Ap- 
pointment Breaking  In  a  Pediatric  Clinic" 
was  awarded  to  the  Children's  Hospital, 
Columbus.  Ohio,  with  J.  Philip  Ambuel, 
M  D ,  as  the  principal  Investigator.  The 
grant  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Division 
of  Community  Health  Services,  Bureau  of 
State  Services,  Public  Health  Service.  Com- 
munity health  programs  are  concerned  with 
Improving  the  health  of  Individuals  and 
groups  in  their  local  communities  and  with 
encouraging  and  supporting  community- 
oriented  research — partly  by  means  of 
grants — aimed  at  (1)  the  prevention  and 
control  of  disease  among  population  groups 
and  (3)  the  development  of  effective  and 
acceptable  health  services  for  the  entire 
community.  As  stated  by  the  principal  in- 
vestigator In  his  application  the  purpose  oi 
this  grant  is  to  discover  ways  to  reduce  the 
rata  of  appointment  breaking  in  an  out- 
patient department  of  a  pediatric  clinic. 
He  stated  that  approximately  35  percent  of 
all  appointmenta  at  his  ho^tal's  clinics 
are  broken. 

A  Toua  OF  n.s.  DErxNBx  PLANTS  BT  omctALa 

OP     COMMLTNIBT     POLAND,     $I0,00O      (DKPABT- 
MENT  OP  STATE) 

Under  the  mutual  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  program  of  the  Department 
of  State  Grant  No.  3580-1  was  awarded  to 
a  Mr.  Stanlslaw  Kuzlnskl  of  Poland  on  June 
21,  1961.  providing  him  with  s  tour  of  the 
United  States.  The  grant  was  made  under 
the  foreign  leader  phase  of  exchange  pro- 
gram. The  specific  purpose  of  the  grant 
was  to  bring  Mr.  Kuzlnskl  to  the  United 
States  to  ( 1 )  confer  with  university  profes- 
sors of  economics  and  staff  members  of  other 
economic  research  Institutions  concerning 
current  research  In  the  field  of  Industrial 
organization  and  economic  planning,  and 
(2)  observe  and  discuss  the  organisation  of 
industrial  firms  producing  agrleultiuvl  ma- 
chinery, machine  tools,  construction  machin- 
ery, and  radio  and  television  receivers,  with 
special  emphasis  on  planning  plant  expan- 
sion and/or  the  building  of  new  plants,  the 
relationships  between  producers  of  compo- 
nent parta  and  assembling  firms,  decen- 
tralization of  production,  the  organisation 
of  the  productive  process,  the  organizational 
aspecta  of  research  and  development  pro- 
grams and  other  related  questions  of  Indus- 
trial organizations. 

At  the  time  of  the  grant,  Mr.  Kuzlnskl 
was  a  member  of  the  Polish  Parliament  and 
Chairman  of  Ita  Foreign  Trade  CommLsslon. 
He  was  also  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Economic  Department  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Polish  United  Worker's  Party 
(PZPR)  and  a  member  of  the  Economlo 
Council  of  Mlnlstars.  Mr.  Kuzinskl's  visit 
to  the  United  States  extanded  from  March 
12.  1962,  to  June  19,  1963.  His  Itinerary 
was  arranged  by  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Instltuta.  a  privata  organization  under  con- 
triict  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  in- 
cluded conferences  with  various  speclallsta 
In  the  fields  of  economics  and  industrial 
management  and  plant  vislta.  In  the  New 
York  area  he  vlsltad  the  Emerson  and  West- 
Inghouse  planta  producing  radio  and  televi- 
sion receivers.  He  also  toured  the  John 
Deere  Co.  plant  In  Mollne,  111.  In  addition, 
he  visited  General  Motors  Technical  Center 
snd  Cadillac  Division  assembly  plant  in  De- 
troit. Bllch.  Other  corporattoo  oontacta  In- 
cluded an  office  visit  to  the  Koppera  Oo.  in 
Plttaburgh,  an  oOce  and  plant  tour  of  the 
Westlnghouse  electronic  generator  factory  la 


Pittsburg,  office  visits  to  the  Bechtel  En- 
gtneerlng  Co.  and  the  Crown-Zellerbach  Co. 
in  San  nrandsco,  and  an  office  and  plant 
visit  to  the  Joseph  Love  Clothing  Co.  in 
New  York.  Correspondence  In  the  file  stated 
that  all  of  the  grantee's  Industrial  vislta  were 
cleared  with  the  Departmenta  of  Defense 
and  Commerce  and  other  Interested  agencies 
before  they  were  scheduled.  It  also  stated 
that  in  one  instance,  at  the  Westlnghouse 
Corp.'s  Radio  and  Television  Division,  some 
defense  work  was  being  done,  but  the  grantee 
was  not  allowed  to  visit  this  area  of  the 
plant.  The  total  cost  of  the  foreign  leader's 
visit,  as  computed  by  the  Department,  in- 
cluding interpreter-escort  services  amounted 
to  $9,383. 

On  August  8,  1963,  Congressman  Lipscx)mb 
Inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record  a 
statement  criticizing  the  grant  to  Ktizinskl. 
The  Department  of  State  thereafter  received 
and  answered  Inquiries  from  seven  Senators 
and  seven  Congressmen  regarding  this  grant. 

Authority  for  the  conduct  of  the  present 
Foreign  Leader  exchange  program  comes 
from  a  series  of  laws  recently  codified  by 
Congress  in  Public  Law  87-256,  and 
prominent  Poles  have  visited  the  United 
States  under  this  program  since  1958.  The 
provisions  of  this  law  authorize  the  President 
"when  he  considers  that  it  would  strengthen 
international  cooperative  relations,"  to  pro- 
vide for  "visits  and  Interchanges  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  of  leaders, 
experta  In  fields  of  specialized  knowledge  or 
skill,  and  other  Influential  or  distinguished 
persons."  The  President  has  delegated  this 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

TO    ESTABLISH    A    COLONT    OP    BABOONS,     $01,895 
(PUBLIC    HEALTH   SERVICE) 

Grant  HE-3834.  "Initiation  and  Support 
of  a  Colony  of  Baboons."  was  awarded  by  the 
Nati<mal  Heart  Institute.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, to  the  Southwest  Foundation  for  Re- 
search and  Education,  with  N.  T.  Werthessen. 
Ph.  D.,  as  the  original  principal  investigator. 
The  records  of  the  study  section  reviewing 
the  grant  application  Indicated  that  evidence 
was  available  of  an  increased  Interest  in  us- 
ing the  baboon  as  a  research  animal,  and  one 
reason  for  the  Interest  is  the  ability  of  the 
baboon  to  form  antibodies.  The  Institute 
stated  that  baboons  develop  arteriosclerosis 
qMntaneously  and  are  also  subject  to  coro- 
nary artery  disease  with  typical  heart  damage 
after  a  coronary  occlusion. 

TO    ESTABLISH    A   COLONT    OP  MONKEYS,    $13,816 
(FtJBLIC   HEALTH   SERVICE) 

Grant  GM-4868,  "Establishment  and  Main- 
tenance of  a  Monkey  Colony,"  was  awarded 
by  the  National  Institute  of  General  Medical 
Sciences,  Public  Health  Service,  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  with 
Donald  L.  Hutehinson,  MJ).,  as  the  principal 
investigator.  The  application  states  that  the 
purpose  of  this  grant  Is  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  monkey  colony  for  research  pur- 
poses and  to  provide  pregnant  animals  and 
newborn  fetuses  for  obstetrical  research. 
The  application  pointed  out  that  part  of 
the  research  relating  to  this  project  is  an 
attempt  to  learn  more  about  the  distribu- 
tion of  various  radioactive  labeled  substances 
between  mother  and  fetus  and  other  studies 
relating  to  physiological  exchange  processes 
between  mother  and  fetus. 

TO  SlUUT  THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  AN  IN- 
FANT MONKET  AND  ITS  MOTHER,  $1,250,000 
(PTTBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE) 

Grant  MH-4528,  "Comprehensive  Be- 
havioral Studies  of  Monkeys,"  was  awarded 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
Public  Health  Service,  to  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  with  Harry  F.  Harlow,  Ph.  D., 
as  prlnclpial  Investigator.  Institute  records 
state  that  the  reasons  for  supporting  animal 
research  are  that  the  subhuman  primates 
are  the  anlnaals  most  similar  to  man  in 
physiology  and  In  mental  capacity,  and  that 
they  react  to  physical   stresses,  to  disease, 


and  to  psychic  disturbances  In  ways  similar 
to  humans.  The  records  stated  that  it  is 
necessary  to  undertake  comparative  studies 
of  the  behavlcHT  of  subhuman  species  to  es- 
tablish what  part  of  man's  behavior  is 
unique  and  what  part  is  common  to  primates, 
to  mammals,  or  to  animals  in  general. 
Also,  It  was  stated  that  this  approach  is 
needed  to  understand  the  origin  of  man's 
behavior.  The  aims  of  the  project,  as  stated 
by  the  principal  investlgatcMr  in  hU  ai>plica- 
tlon,  are  not  Just  to  study  the  development 
of  the  Infant  monkey's  affection  for  Ita  moth- 
er, but  Includes  also,  (1)  studies  of  the 
matiu-ation  of  learning  abilities  in  monkeys 
up  to  4  years  old.  (3)  studies  of  the  effecta 
of  brain  lesions  on  learned  and  Innate  be- 
havior; and  (3)  studies  of  the  behavioral 
changes  resulting  In  infant  monkeys  from 
Induced  phenylketonuria,  a  condition  knovim 
to  cause  mental  retardation  in  humans. 

The  $1,250,000  representa  the  approximate 
amounta  awarded  and  provisionally  commit- 
ted for  a  7-year  period  beginning  in  1961. 
The  1961  award  was  in  the  amount  of  $152,- 
881. 

DONATION  OF  A  YACHT  TO  THE  MILLIONAIKX  EM- 
PEROR or  ETHIOPIA,  $3,000,000  (DEPARTMENT 
OF   DEFENSE) 

This  Statement  is  true  to  the  extent  that 
a  renovated  seaplane  tender  was  loaned  in- 
definitely to  the  Government  of  Ethiopia  un- 
der the  military  aaslstanrf  program.  The 
vessel  was  also  expected  to  be  used  as  a 
training  ship  and  flagship  tar  the  Ethiopian 
navy. 

This  matter  was  discussed  extensively  dur- 
ing the  1963  authorization  and  apprc^riatlon 
hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  Appropriations.  Dur- 
ing the  hearings  It  was  brought  (mt  that 
the  cost  of  renovating  the  vessel  was  about 
$3.1  million.  Including  atr-oondltloning 
equipment  and  quarters  for  Kmperor  Halle 
Selassie  I  of  Xthlopla.  It  was  also  pointed 
out  that  there  were  political  considerations 
Involved  in  making  this  vessel  available  to 
Ethiopia. 

TO  PRODUCX  A  STEREOTACTIC  ATLAS  OP  THE 
BEAGLX  BRAIN,  $9,775    (PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE) 

Grant  NB-2196,  "A  StereotacUc  AUas  of 
the  Beagle  Brain."  was  awarded  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness,  Public  Health  Service,  to  North- 
western University,  with  Nicholas  Wetzel. 
MJ>.,  Ph.  D.,  as  the  principal  investigator. 
According  to  Institute  staff  memorandum 
this  project  was  designed  to  carefully  study 
the  brain  of  the  beagle  by  the  stereotactic 
technique,  which  Is  a  technique  of  electrode 
placement  within  the  interior  of  the  brain  by 
reference  to  certain  external  landmarks,  and 
by  means  of  such  electrode  placement,  brain 
areas  can  be  stimulated  electrically  or  can  be 
specifically  injured  in  order  to  determine  the 
function  of  these  areas  and  their  relation- 
ship with  other  areas  of  the  brain.  Accord- 
ing to  the  memorandum,  (1)  it  has  been  by 
such  means  that  ameliorative  surgery  for 
Parkinson's  disease  has  become  possible  In 
recent  years,  (2)  dogs  are  gcxxl  experimental 
animals  for  a  great  many  physiological 
studies.  (3)  the  use  of  a  pure  strain  animal 
(the  beagle)  will  make  It  possible  to  develop 
more  accurate  stereotactic  techniques,  and 
(4)  the  reeulta  of  the  project  eventually  will 
be  published  as  a  detailed  map  or  atlas  of 
the  brain.  Supp>ort  for  this  project  ended 
in  1963. 

TO  STUDY  BOW  STNTHmc  DBTRaOKNTS  TRAVEL 
Df  PXRCOUiTINa  WATBX,  tSO.SSl  (PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SZaVlCE) 

Grant  WP-00307  (formerly  0-7474). 
"Travel  of  Synthetic  Detergent  with  Per- 
colating Water,"  was  awarded  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  with  P.  H. 
McOauhey,  professor  of  sanitary  engineering, 
as    principal    Investigator.      The    principal 
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InvMtlgmtor  stated  in  hi*  application  that  the 
purpo*0  of  the  grant  U  to  develop  methods 
of  remoTal  and  dtopoaal  of  froth  cauacd  by 
detergents  from  waata  streams,  to  determine 
the  degree  of  datargent  removal  by  solU  and 
water-beartng  atrata.  and  to  study  the  effect 
of  detergents  on  flald  planu  and  to  deter- 
mine If  tnaaa  planta  will  reduce  or  concen- 
trate these  eompounds.  He  polnt«<t  out  that 
since  World  War  II.  millions  of  septic  tank 
installatlona  hava  baan  concentrated  In  urban 
subdivisions.  In  tba  environs  of  cltlee  He 
stated  that  In  many  cases  either  the  city  or 
subdlvUlon  ItartX  draws  Ito  water  supply  from 
wells  and  that  fktan  30  to  30  mlUlon  people 
now  depend  on  IndlTldxial  household  septic 
tanks  for  waata  dlapoaal  with  essentially 
nothing  known  of  the  effect  of  the  septic 
Unk  on  detarganta  nor  of  the  degradation 
of  detergenta  In  tba  biologically  active  sones 
In  sejytlc  tank  pareolatlon  fields.  Also,  he 
stated  that  thara  baa  been  an  Increasing  ap- 
pearance of  detergents  in  ground  waters  In 
the  United  Stataa. 

TO  STUBT  BIXKJO  OBOOT  OKNKTICS  OF  SOUTHAMP- 
TON isukNO  aaKHfoa,  sii.soo  ipttblic  health 

SEBTTCX) 

Orant  011-6331.  '^lood  Group  Genetics  of 
Southampton  Tf'*"^  bklmoa."  was  awarded 
by  the  National  Inatltute  of  General  Medical 
Sciences,  to  the  TTnirenlty  of  Wisconsin  with 
W.  8  Laughlln,  PIl  D..  as  the  principal  In- 
vsatlgator.  Tba  etody  section  records  indi- 
cated that  the  application  was  primarily  to 
study  the  blood  groupe  and  several  other 
traits  of  these  Biklmoe  to  determine  gene 
frequendee  and  rare  blood  types,  and  con- 
cluded that  It  should  yield  basic  Informa- 
tion on  blood  growpe  of  Interest  to  human 
geneticists. 


TO  arUDT  DIBEAaMB  or  TBS  GIANT  SNAIL.   $20,092 
(rUBLaC  KBALTH   SZ8VICK) 

Grant  MH-aSM,  "Tlie  Social  Role  of  the 
the  Giant  Atrtomn  Snail."  was  awarded  by 
the  National  Inailfcute  of  Allergy  and  Infec- 
tloxis  Dlaeasea.  PubUe  Health  Service,  to  the 
University  of  Arlaona.  with  A.  R.  Mead. 
Ph.  D.,  as  the  prtndpal  Investigator.  Insti- 
tute sclentlata  Informed  us  that  this  grant 
is  related  to  the  Institute's  programs  on 
parasitic  dlaeasea  and  that  a  number  of  spe- 
clea  of  snails  act  ea  the  host  for  a  number 
of  dlsease-caiiainc  parasitic  micro-organisms, 
one  of  which  canaae  schistosomiasis,  a  dis- 
ease affecting  many  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world.  One  scientist  stated 
that  although  tba  giant  African  snail  Is  not 
Itself  host  to  tbaee  dleease -causing  parasites. 
he  believes  that  this  grant  will  serve  two 
purposes:  (1)  Increase  the  general  biological 
knowledge  of  snalla,  a  field  of  biology  which 
needs  more  Investigation:  and  {2)  further 
the  knowledge  of  a  disease  of  the  giant 
African  snail  which  has  acted  as  a  natural 
biological  control  of  that  snail  and  which 
may  present  reeearoh  leads  on  natural  con- 
trols In  parasite  carrier  snail  species.  The 
study  section  records  pointed  out  that  the 
giant  African  snail  was  a  serious  pest  in 
many  parts  of  the  tropical  Pacific  Including 
Hawaii 

TO     STUDT     THK     SOCIAL     SOLJE     OF     AGING     WILD 

HoasES.  ts.aos    (public   health  sxxvics) 

Grant  ua-MM.  "The  Social  Role  of  the 
Aging  Wild  Ungulate,"  was  awarded  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  to  the 
University  of  Colorado  with  Margaret  Alt- 
mann.  Ph.  D.,  as  the  principal  Investigator 
The  application  stated  that  the  project  in- 
tended to  extend  previous  research  by  the 
principal  Inveetlgator  on  the  social  behavior 
of  elk,  mooee,  and  Maon  (ungulates)  herds. 
The  study  section  reported  that  this  grant 
appeared  to  be  an  Imaginative  attempt  to 
gather  unusual  Information  which  might 
yield  a  unique  and  signtflcant  contribution 
to  problems  of  comparative  social  behavior 
in  man.  The  Dlreetor  of  the  InsUtute  stated 
in   a  letter  relating  to  this   grant   that  an 


attempt  was  made  to  study  these  animals 
for  the  same  reasons  that  other  experimen- 
tal animals  are  studied  to  better  under- 
stand animal  behavior  as  an  approach  to  un- 
derstanding the  behavior  of  man.  In  1003 
further  financial  support  of  this  project  was 
not  recommended  by  the  study  section  be- 
cause it  was  felt  that  the  principal  Investi- 
gator's method  of  study  would  never  make 
direct  contributions  to  knowledge  of  forces 
underlying  the  behavioral  Interactions  being 
studied 

TO  STUDT  THE  INFORMATION  THAT  MIGHT  BE 
CONTAINED  IN  ECHOES,  $13,837  (PUBLIC 
HEALTH    SERVICE  I 

Grant  NB  2656,  IiivestlgHtlon  of  Infor- 
mation Contained  In  Echoes,  was  awarded 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Blindness  to  the  University  of 
Arlaona  with  Howard  A  Baldwin  as  the 
principal  investigator  The  application 
stated  that  one  of  the  aims  of  the  project 
concerned  an  investigation  Into  Information 
believed  to  be  contained  In  sound  echoes 
(Including  supersonic  frequencies)  relative 
to  the  distance,  direction,  size,  shape,  and 
surface  texture  of  reflecting  surfaces.  The 
application  also  stated  that  much  informa- 
tion has  recently  been  collected  on  the  abil- 
ity of  bats  and  sea  mammals  to  see  with 
sound,  and  the  study  proposed  to  utilize  this 
Infoimation  In  an  attempt  to  make  such 
knowledge  of  use  to  the  blind  In  a  practical 
sense.  Support  of  this  project  ended  on 
November  30.   1962 

in  TAIWAN  THE  UNmCD  .STATES  BUILT  A  SAWMILL 
THAT  COULOK'T  HANDLE  THE  TTPE  UF  LUMBEX 
PaOOUCEO  THEXE  l  AGENCY  FOR  INTTXN  aTIoN  AL 
DEVELOPMENT! 

Apptu-ently  this  statement  refers  to  the 
Ta  Shu  Shan  logging  and  sawmill  project 
In  Taiwan.  However  the  statement  is  In- 
correct since  the  proposed  sawmill  was  never 
built.  This  project  was  the  subject  of  an 
Investigation  conducted  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Porelgn  Affairs 

This  project  was  approved  in  April  1956 
and  involved  the  procurement  of  logging 
equipment  and  the  construction  of  a  sawmill 
in  the  Ta  Shu  Shan  area  of  Taiwan  The 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  began 
an  investigation  of  the  project  In  January 
196A  and  requested  that  the  Implementation 
of  the  project  be  deferred  until  the  Investi- 
gation was  completed  In  January  1959  the 
committee  completed  Its  review  and  refxjrted 
Its  findings  The  committee  found  that  the 
long  delay  In  Implementing  the  project  was 
caused  by  administrative  mlahanallng  by 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion (ICA)  and  recommended  that  action 
be  taken  to  prevent  this  mishandling  In 
other  projects  The  cummlttee  also  au- 
thorized ICA  to  prfxreed  with  the  project 

Although  the  construction  of  the  sawmill 
had  been  delayed,  the  logging  equipment  was 
delivered  to  Taiwan  and  placed  Into  opera- 
tion In  1958  After  the  cumpletlon  of  the 
committee  Investlstatlon  In  1959.  ICA  con- 
tracted with  an  Amerlciin  engineering  firm 
to  prepare  general  engineering  specifications 
for  the  proposed  sawmill,  and  this  work  was 
completed  in  early  ia60  However,  in  June 
i960.  ICA  decided  not  to  finance  the  sawmill 
and  terminated  the  project 

IN  INDONESIA.  MILLIONS  OT  V  s  AID  DOLLARS 
WEXX  UsrD  TO  BUT  US  G<  iLO  lAGtN(T  Fl)R 
INTERNATU)NAL  DEVELOPMENT  i 

In  this  Instance  the  newspaper  appareiitly 
mlsquoted       Representative       Snydex  He 

stated  In  the  Congressional  Record  (p  3421. 
Mar  4.  1963)  that  Indonesia  had  received 
U.S.  aid  and  had  also  purchased  U  S  gold  in 
1960.  however,  be  did  not  state  that  the  aid 
funds  were  used  for  this  purpose 

Indonesia  and  other  aid  recipient  coun- 
tries have  purchased  U  S  gold,  and  this  mat- 
ter was  discussed  extensively  during  the 
1963  appropriation  hearings  before  the  House 


Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  Ap- 
propriations. The  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  submitted  a  policy  state- 
ment to  the  subcommittee  regarding  this 
matter  The  statement,  which  app>ears  on 
pages  46S.  456,  and  467  of  part  three  of  the 
printed  hearings,  poinu  out  that  durtag  the 
1-year  period  ended  March  31.  1963.  foreign 
nations  and  International  Institutions  made 
net  purchases  of  »745  million  of  monetary 
gold  from  the  United  States  About  $206 
mlUlon  of  these  purchases  were  by  18  coun- 
tries that  received  aid  from  the  United 
States 

IN  GREECE  U  S  AID  BOUGHT  SUITS  FOX  CREEK 
undertakers  (ACXNCT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMKNT) 

This  allegation  has  been  made  previously 
and  In  March  1958  the  International  Coop- 
eration Administration  (ICA).  predecessor 
agency  to  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
vehjpment.  submitted  a  statement  thereon 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
(see  committee  print  dated  March  14.  1958) 
The  statement  was  made  by  ICA  in  response 
to  a  request  by  the  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  for  answers  by  ICA  to  a  list  of 
questions  based  on  recurring  criticisms  of 
the  foreign  aid  program.  In  his  letter  tc- 
ICA  requesting  this  information,  the  Act- 
ing Chairman  stated,  in  part; 

"Some  of  theee  questions  have  been  an- 
swered by  the  executive  branch  previously, 
but  these  same  criticisms  continue  to  occur 
In  the  press  luid  elsewhere  The  committee 
would,  therefore,  like  to  have  a  definitive 
answer  from  your  agency  with  respect  to 
each  of  these  charges" 

One  of  the  questions  ivsked  by  the  com- 
mittee was  whether  the  United  States  had 
provided  dress  suits  for  Greek  undertakers 
under  the  foreign  aid  program  ICA's  re- 
sponse  to   this  question   was  as  follows: 

"Procurement  records  In  Greece  show  no 
aid-financed  procurement  of  clothing  of  any 
kind  with  the  exception  of  footwear  for  the 
Army  Civilian  clothing,  as  a  matter  of 
United  States  and  Greek  policy,  has  been 
Ineligible  for  United  States  aid  financing 
In  Greece  since  the  inception  of  the  aid 
program  in  Greece." 

IN  KENT  A  GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS  USED  V£ 
AID  TO  PURCHASE  EXTRA  WIVKS  (AGENCT  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL   DEVELOPMENT) 

We  understand  that  such  an  incident  did 
occur  In  connection  with  a  Kenya  Govern- 
ment loan  program  that  has  been  supported 
by  United  States-owned  foreign  currency 
However.  Kenya  Government  officials  ».ave 
stated  that  the  Incident  occured  before 
United  States  funds  were  made  available  to 
the  program,  and  that  the  individual  in- 
volved was  a  private  citizen  rather  than  a 
Government  offlclal 

The  loan  program  Involved  is  the  Traders 
Loan  Scheme,  a  program  administered  by 
the  Kenya  Government  to  make  loans  to 
traders  and  small  manufacturers  FTom 
1955  through  1962  the  United  States  granted 
a  total  of  180.000  pounds  sterling  (about 
•500.000)  to  the  Government  of  Kenya  for 
this  program  An  offlrlal  of  the  Kenya  Gov- 
ernment has  stated  that  during  the  pilot 
phase  of  the  loan  program,  before  U  S  funds 
were  made  available,  a  trader  obtained  a  loan 
of  over  £200  and  used  the  loan  proceeds  to 
purchase  a  wife  The  official  also  stated 
that  as  far  as  he  knows.  It  Is  the  only  case 
of  Its  kind  although  the  Government  has 
suspected  some  misuse  of  loan  funds. 

IN  LEBANON  THE  UNITED  STATES  BUILT  A  STOCK- 
BREEDINO  FARM  WITH  NINE  STALLS  FOR  EACH 
BULL  I  AGENCT  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DBVBLOP- 
MENTi 

Representative  Sntder's  source  for  this 
statement  apparently  was  a  comment  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  Appropriations,  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1963  for- 
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eign  assistance  appropriations  (page  378  of 
part  three  of  the  printed  hearings).  Dur- 
ing the  hearings  the  chairman  stated  that 
he  had  visited  an  ald-flnanced  breeding 
farm  in  Lebanon  and  noted  that  there  were 
about  nine  stalls  for  each  bull. 

An  aid-financed  stock  breeding  farm  In 
Lebanon  was  built  In  1953  as  part  of  an 
animal  husbandry  project,  and  It  appears 
that  this  was  the  project  referred  to  by  the 
chairman  We  were  Informed  that  the  rec- 
ords for  this  project  have  been  transferred 
to  storage.  However,  we  noted  that  the  list 
of  questions  submitted  to  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  (ICA)  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  (see 
p  13)  included  one  Inquiry  pertaining  to 
the  Lebanon  project.  In  Its  reply  ICA 
stated  that  the  project  Included  (1)  a  dairy 
barn,  cattle  shed,  fence,  silos,  and  a  barn- 
yard, and  (2)  the  Importation  of  farm 
equipment  and  purebred  Holsteln  cattle  for 
upbreedlng  the  local  strain.  The  agency 
also  stated  that  the  project  cost  about  $186,- 
000  and  that  the  United  SUtes  contributed 
about  $100,000  of  this  amotint. 


IN   LIBERIA   MILLIONS   OF  CS.   AID  DOLLABS 

DONATED  TO  REDUCE  THE  LEVEL  OF  POV^TT; 
THIS  MOKXT  WAS  USES  TO  BX7ILO  A  LUZUBXOTm 
NEW  PALACB  FOX  TRX  UBXRIAN  PBXSIDXMT 
(AGENCT    rOR    INTXRNSTIONAL    DXTBLOPICKMT) 

In  this  Instance  the  newspaper  apparently 
misquoted  Representative  Sntdxb.  In  his 
statement  In  the  Congressional  Rboobd 
(p.  3420.  Mar.  4,  1963) .  RepresenUtlve  Sntdbb 
stated  that  a  $10  million  palace  Is  being  built 
for  the  President  of  Liberia,  and  that  Liberia 
had  received  $40  million  In  foreign  aid  funds 
and  around  $250  million  In  development 
loans  through  fiscal  year  1963.  He  did  not 
say  that  the  assistance  funds  were  tised  to 
construct  the  building,  and  to  our  knowl- 
edge no  aid  funds  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose. 

This  matter  was  brought  up  during  the 
1963  appropriation  hearings  by  a  member  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Appropriations  who  had  visited  Li- 
beria and  other  African  countries  In  late 
1961.  A  report  on  the  subconunlttee  mem- 
ber's trip  Is  Included  In  part  two  of  the 
House  hearings  on  the  1963  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriations.  The  subcommittee 
member's  criticism  appeared  to  be  that 
Liberia's  limited  resources  should  be  better 
utilized  than  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
residence  and  office  building  for  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


EXTENSION  OF  MEXICAN  FARM 
LABOR  PROGRAM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business  which  will  be  stated  by 
title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Lbgislativk  Clirk.  A  bill  (S. 
1703)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes.  i 


PUBLIC  AIRWAVES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  much 
ha.s  come  to  the  public's  attention  lately 
about  the  control  of  the  airwaves.  This 
control  involves  a  Rreat  deal  more  than 
just  the  regulation  of  frequencies.  It  is 
expanding  to  mean  the  regulation  of  edi- 
torial policy,  the  programing,  and  the 
business  practices  of  broadcasters  and 
telecasters. 


Those  who  press  toward  this  increas- 
ing control  maintain  that  the  airwaves — 
the  spectrum,  in  trade  terms — are  the 
public's  property  and  must  be  jealously 
guarded  by  public  officials.  This  is  true 
to  a  degree.  But  what  they  fail  to  real- 
ize is  that  the  airwaves,  or  spectrum,  is 
also  a  natural  resource  just  like  any 
other  which  we  have  developed,  except 
that  it  is  through  the  activities  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  that  the  airwaves  are  an 
expanding,  not  a  depleting  resource. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  an  excellent 
editorial  pointing  out  lucidly,  the  points 
which  I  have  just  sketched  here,  which 
appeared  in  the  August  issue  of  Televi- 
sion magazine.  For  the  benefit  of  other 
Senators,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial,  entitled  "The  Myth  About 
the  PubUc  Airwaves,"  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Tbx  Mtth  About  the  Public  Airwavks 

The  forum  was  a  congressloneil  hearing, 
and  the  subject  was  a  bill  to  circumscribe 
the  authority  of  broadcasters  to  editorialize. 
The  committee  chairman  was  questioning  a 
witness  who  opposed  the  bill. 

"Do  you  believe  that  the  airwaves  are  pub- 
lic property?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"TTien  you  must  also  agree  that  all  of  the 
people  have  as  much  right  to  speak  their 
opinions  on  radio  and  television  as  any 
broadcaster  has." 

The  dialog  is  paraphrased,  but  It  pre- 
sents the  essence  of  an  actual  exchange  that 
took  place  in  Washington  last  month  and 
the  essence  of  the  rationale  that  has  been 
used  by  all  regulators  to  Justify  Government 
Intrusion  Into  programing.  "The  people 
own  the  air,"  said  Newton  Minow  at  the  be- 
ginning of  hia  regime.  "I  did  not  come  to 
Washington  to  squander  the  public's  air- 
waves." With  minor  modifications  the  same 
cry  has  been  raised  by  E.  William  Henry  who 
succeeded  to  the  PCC  cbaLrmanship.  The 
cry  has  been  heard  since  the  beginning  of 
broadcast  regulation,  and  It  is  Just  about  time 
that  It  was  answered  by  a  description  of  ex- 
actly what  It  Is  that  the  public  owns. 

The  phrase,  "the  public's  airwaves,"  con- 
notes a  natural  resource  that  needs  husband- 
ing or  a  facility  constructed  at  public  ex- 
pense. The  spectrum,  to  call  the  airwaves 
by  their  proper  name,  is  neither. 

OU  fields,  forests,  mineral  depoelta— all  the 
resources  that  are  subject  to  conservation 
controls — have  one  quality  In  common: 
They  are  depleted  by  use.  The  spectrum  Is 
permanent  and  cannot  be  consumed.  Its 
capacity  only  expands  with  advances  in 
technology.  In  laboratories  at  this  very 
moment  are  systems  of  transmission  that 
will  eventually  make  possible  the  broadcast 
of  scores  of  hundreds  of  television  signals 
In  the  same  spectrum  space  that  now  ac- 
commodates one. 

Neither  Is  the  spectrum  a  facility  that 
was  created  at  public  expense.  It  Is  a  natural 
phenomenon  which.  In  the  broadcast  fre- 
quencies, has  been  activated  by  privately 
financed  transmission  systems.  To  the  de- 
gree that  the  public  has  invested  In  tele- 
vision by  the  purchase  of  receiving  sets,  the 
action  has  been  entirely  voluntary  and  Indi- 
vidualistic. The  commercial  television  sys- 
tem of  the  United  Stetes  was  built  by  pri- 
vate venturers  for  private  gain.  Out  of  this 
system  has  come  by  far  the  most  prolific 
volume  of  programing  In  the  world. 

The  television  broadcast  service  now  oc- 
cupies frequencies  that  were  wholly  unex- 
plored when  the  Oovernment  assumed  regu- 
latory control  of  the  spectrum  In  the  Fed- 
eral Radio  Act  of  1827.    The  492  megacycles 


of  "public  airwaves"  now  allocated  to  tele- 
vision broadcasting  existed  in  1927,  as  they 
had  since  the  dawn  of  time,  but  they  were 
utterly  worthless  to  the  public  until  private 
Investors  developed  the  equipment  to  move 
pictures  and  sound  from  transmitting  to  re- 
ceiving points.  Right  now  the  television 
service  occupies  slightly  more  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  40,(X)0  megacycles  of  spectrum 
space  under  PCC  regulation.  Some  50  per- 
cent of  the  spectrum  is  reserved  for  Govern- 
ment use,  mostly  military.  If  there  is  a 
squandering  of  the  "public  airwaves,"  the 
place  to  look  for  it  Is  hardly  in  the  television 
service. 

The  legislation  of  1927  was  precipitated 
by  the  need  to  introduce  technical  order  to 
a  radio  system  that  in  Its  primitive  stage  was 
a  bedlam  of  Interference.  Congress  opted 
for  regulation  that  would  give  the  Govern- 
ment authority  to  assign  frequencies  and 
supervise  their  technical  use  but  would  deny 
the  Government  any  right  to  influence  the 
programing  of  private  broadcasters.  A  sec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Radio  Act  of  1927,  which 
l£  still  in  the  law  today,  specifically  forbade 
the  Government  to  censor  broadcasts  or  "to 
interfere  with  the  right  of  free  speech  by 
means  of  radio  communication." 

To  Congressmen  who  may  now  think  that 
television  broadcasters  are  squatters  who  are 
defacing  public  property  for  private  gain, 
the  way  is  open  to  correct  the  situation. 
They  oould  pass  a  law  reclaiming  the  tele- 
vision frequencies  from  private  broadcasters 
and  allocating  them  to  a  Government  tele- 
vision service. 

And  after  the  next  election,  they  could 
look  for  other  Jobs. 


VIEWS   OF  THE   JOINT  CBJEFS   OF 
STAFF  ON  THE  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  at  this  time  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  action  taken 
late  yesterday  afternoon  by  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcconmittee  in 
connection  with  the  appearance  of  Gen. 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  Chedrman  of  the 
Joint  C^efs  of  Staff.  I  thought  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  would  wish  to  be 
informed  on  this  matter  in  connection 
with  their  consideration  of  the  test  ban 
treaty. 

At  the  Preparedness  Subccxnmittee 
yesterday  a  motion  which  I  made  was 
unanimously  adc^ted  calling  on  the 
Joint  Chiefs  to  supplement  their  testi- 
mony by  promptly  providing  to  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  a  state- 
ment of  the  specific  requirements  to 
implement  the  necessary  safeguards  laid 
down  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  in  their  testi- 
mony in  order  to  reduce  the  risks  and 
disadvantages  of  the  test  ban  treaty. 

This  request  is  being  formally  trans- 
mitted to  Secretary  McNamara  and  the 
administration. 

The  motion  which  I  made  as  unani- 
mously adopted  reads  as  follows: 

I  move  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
as  soon  as  possible  and  In  any  event  prior  to 
committee  action  on  the  test  ban  treaty,  a 
statement  of  the  specific  requirements  to 
implement  the  safeguards  proposed  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  for  reducing  the  risks  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty, 
which  safeguards  are  set  forth  In  the  state- 
ment presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  this  cocnmlttee  on  Au- 
gust  14,  1968,  as  follows: 

"11.  Recognizing  the  foregoing  disadvan- 
tages and  risks,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  be- 
lieve that  they  can  be  reduced  through  cer- 
tain safeguards.     TTiese  safeguards  Include: 
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re.    ag- 

iiiMtw  111  mini    DU- 

to  add  to  our 

our  w— poni  In  aU 

to  oar  mllttary  postur* 


(»)   Th« 
•lv«. 
ela^r  t« 
knowladv* 
kr«M  at 
tar  th«  rntur*. 

4b)  Tbe  iinliil— nrn  ot  noodam  nuclear 
laboratory  f>i  IIIU—  and  pro«raina  In  th«o- 
reucal  and  •sptarmtary  nuelaar  t«chnolo«7 
wbleh  wUl  attraet.  rvtatn.  and  ln«ur«  tbe 
conUnoed  appttaatton  of  our  hum&n  aclen- 
tlflc  rMourcM  to  Cb«M  programs  on  whlcb 
continued  tiimi—  tn  nuclev  tecbnotocy 
depends. 

(c)  The  maintenance  of  the  faclUtlee  and 
reeourcea  iiei  ii— rj  to  IneUtute  promptly  nu- 
clear teats  tn  tbe  ataMiapbere  sbould  they  be 
i];tnm.t  eaaenttel  to  vnr  nstlon&l  security  or 
should  the  treaty  or  any  of  lU  terms  be 
abrogated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

(d)  The  ImproeesBent  of  our  capaMItty. 
within  feasible  and  practical  UmlU.  to  moni- 
tor the  terms  of  tbe  treaty,  to  detect  rlola- 
tlons.  and  to  matatatn  our  knowledge  of 
81no-8oTtet  Buelaar  acUTlty.  capabilities , 
and  achleTementa. 

Mr.  SIMPSOtl.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  Senator  from  Washington  has  said 
with  respect  to  the  resolution  adopted  by 
tbe  Armed  aeiTlcea  Committee  fits  In 
with  what  I  am  about  to  say  to  the 
Senate.  

SENATOR  LISTER  HILL 

Mr.  SYMINaTON.  Mr  President,  it 
Is  indeed  a  rare  privilege  to  Join  his 
friends  in  the  Senate  In  paying  tribute 
to  our  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  40th  year  tn  the  Congress. 

Since  his  electkn  to  the  68th  Congress. 
T.rrrw  Hill's  reoord.  flnt  in  the  House 
and  later  In  (be  Senate,  has  been  out- 
standing In  aenrice  to  tbe  people  of 
Alabama  and  tbe  Nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Pabllc  Welfare,  he  has  left 
a  lastlx«  Imprint  on  legislation  of  far 
reaching  benefit  to  the  American  people, 
tn  the  fields  of  edoeation.  of  social  wel- 
fare, and  of  health. 

The  Hill-Burton  Act  named  after  him. 
is  but  one  algnlfleant  example  of  his 
leadership  and  forealght. 

No  greater  reward  has  come  to  me  In 
public  life  than  haying  the  privilege  of 
wOTking  with  JjMm  Hill.  As  much  as 
any  man.  his  wotk.  In  these  fields  repre- 
sents fniitton  to  the  hopes  and  asplra- 
tloas  of  "«*"*«ii^  of  Americans. 

Mr.  SIMP8CMI.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cur In  the  remarks  the  Senator  has  made 
about  a  dlsttn^nlahed  colleague  in  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hnj,]. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  contribution  to  recognition 
of  this  great  American. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday when  my  colleagues  were  paying 
tribute  to  Lnrrsa  Hill's  four  decades  of 
service  In  the  Congress.  I  was  absent 
from  the  floor  on  other  business. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  Join  them  In  expressing  congratula- 
tions and  deep  aM>reciatlon  to  Listes 
Hill,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Pabiie  Welfare,  for  his  many 
years  of  service  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Alabama. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate  in  1960.  I 
have  served  on  the  Labor  and  Public 


Welfare  Committee  under  Chairman 
Hill.  He  has  impresKd  me  with  his 
deep  understanding  of  the  many  and 
oomplex  problems  facing  this  Nation  and 
his  determination  to  do  something  about 
them.  If  there  were  one  phrase  to  char- 
acterize Lism  Hill.  It  would  be  to  de- 
scribe him  as  a  man  with  a  heart  His 
work  In  the  field  of  medical  research. 
Hill-Burton  fvinds.  TV  A,  rural  telephone 
development,  labor  legislation,  and  the 
many  other  areas  certainly  illustrate 
this  point. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  join  my 
colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to  a  great 
American  for  40  years  of  unselfish  serv- 
ice to  his  country. 

I  salute  LisTCR  Hill. 


STANLEY  MUSIAL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President,  in 
the  town  of  St.  Louis,  for  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  century,  we  have  been  very  proud 
of  one  of  our  most  famous  citiaens.  who 
n.l.«Mi  Is  one  of  the  finest  men  it  has  ever 
been  my  privilege  to  know — Stanley 
Musial. 

Now  that  he  Is  retiring,  all  America  Is 
rising  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  athlete 
and  an  outstanding  sportsman. 

To  his  devoted  wife  Lillian — who  has 
been  with  him  all  through  his  long  career 
from  the  da>'s  he  was  a  totally  un- 
known pitcher  In  the  minor  leagues — 
and  to  his  fine  children  we  extend  our 
congratulations. 

To  Stan  the  man  himself  we  offer 
congratulations  on  a  job  well  done  not 
only  as  an  athlete  but  also  as  one  who 
represents  everything  that  Is  be.st  In  the 
American  tradition. 

My  personal  nomination  for  the  great- 
est of  all  the  awards  Stan  has  ever  re- 
ceived Is  that,  despite  the  fact  he  is  one 
of  the  most  competitive  athletes  who 
ever  lived,  since  the  first  day  he  came  to 
baseball  until  he  retires  next  month,  he 
will  never  have  been  thrown  out  of  a 
game. 

Millions  of  our  youth  will  be  hoping 
that  some  day  they  can  rival  his  accom- 
plishments, his  character,  his  ability,  his 
sense  of  fair  play.  What  more  could  a 
man  ask  for  than  to  be  that  type  of  in- 
spiration to  the  future  leaders  of  our 
NaUon? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Globe -Democrat  entitled  "Paragon  of 
Ballplayers,"  another  editorial  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  enutled  '^'i 
Years  for  Stan."  and  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Star  "Stan  the  Man," 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  St    LouU   (Mo  )    Globe-Democrat. 

Aug.  14.  1»«31 

Pasagon  or  BALxrt-ATExs 

The  active  career  of  Stan  Musial  as  a 
Cardinal  U  ending  This  season  Nuxnber  6 
wlU  trot  onto  the  field  for  the  last  time.  The 
people  of  St.  Louis  will  have  »etn  the  last 
diamond  performance  of  the  finest  ballplayer 
bis  generation  produced. 

No  one  ^*"  tell  a  St.  Loulsan  of  Stan's 
qualities  as  a  man  or  his  abUitles  as  a  ball- 
player. Twenty-two  years  of  testimony  on 
and  off  the  field  have  written  thecn  Indelibly 


In  the  record  books,  arwl  In  the  minds  of 
the  people  ot  St.  Louis  and  throughout  the 
Nation. 

In  an  a(fe  of  specialists  where  oldtlmers 
bemoan  tbe  lack  of  versatility  and  endurance 
In  the  modem  haUplayer.  they  can  look  in 
awe  back  down  these  23  years  of  Musial  feats 
and  Musial  records. 

Stan  was  unlike  the  other  superstars, 
about  whom  a  rage  of  controversy  and  a  host 
of  detractors  Inevitably  gravitated.  A  fierce 
o<->mpetltor.  a  fine  man.  he  remained  a  topic 
about  which  every  fan  oould  a^ee.  a  man 
whom  everyone  could  and  does  admire. 

Let  us  hear  no  more  talk  of  "Incomparable" 
heroes  of  other  days  In  an  era  that  produced 
Stan   Musial 

IProm    the    St     Louis    (Mo  )    Poet   Dispatch. 

Aug    13,   1983] 

TwKNTT-Two   Tkass   ros  Stan 

Stan  Muslals  retirement  U  not  exactly 
unexpected,  but  as  wlUi  all  such  evenU  It 
wUl  be  hard  to  get  used  to.  St.  Louis  equals 
the  Cardinals  and  the  Cardinals  equal  Stan— 
or  at  least  It  has  been  so  for  these  22  years. 
Stan  In  the  front  cfflce.  Instead  of  Stan  wag- 
gling his  hips  at  the  plate,  will  make  an 
altogether  new  order  of  affairs. 

The  statistics  of  baseball  are  more  elabo- 
rate than  thoee  of  the  stock  market,  and 
Stan  has  establUhed  himself  at  the  top  of 
any  number  of  statistical  categories.  But 
that  Is  not  what  endears  him  to  Cardinal 
fans.  He  Is  more  than  an  athlete  who 
safely  hit  a  ball  with  a  stick  3,000  times, 
played  In  19  all-star  games,  or  scored  1,9S« 
runs  Nor  is  It  just  longevity,  the  capacity 
to  keep  playing  well  beyond  the  ripe  old  age 
of  40,  that  makes  him  what  he  U  What  St. 
LouLsans  have  responded  to  for  some  years 
!.■»  a  certain  rare  combination  of  decent 
character  with  a  perfect  suitability  to  one's 
railing.  Whether  In  baseball  or  something 
else,  the  flawless  matching  of  person  to  pur- 
suit Is  admirable  Tou  couldnt  think  of 
Stan  Musial  as  anything  but  what  he  is:  the 
man 

We  hope  he  will  be  spared  the  flood  of 
sentimentality  that  comes  all  too  easy  at 
s\ich  a  time  But  he  Is  entitled  to  the  affec- 
tion and  respect  that  he  has  plainly  earned. 


(From  the  Washington  (DC  )   Star.  Aug.  14. 

1963) 

Stan  the  Man 

Children  ha%e  been  born,  grown  up,  mar- 
ried, and  had  children  since  Stanley  Prank 
.MvusUl  pulled  on  a  St  Uiuls  Cardinals  uni- 
form fi>r  the  flrst  time.  During  these  years. 
Ill  one  way  or  another,  he  has  been  almost 
everyb<xly's  f.ivurlte  ballplayer. 

Hi.s  universal  appeal  Is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand. Some  of  It.  to  t>e  sure.  Is  found  In  the 
amazing  total  of  59  records  hold  or  shared, 
such  incredible  Items  as  10.635  times  at  bat 
and  3,544  hits.  Scene  of  It  stems  from  his 
:,;0  all-star  game  appearances  and  3  Most 
ViUuable  Pl-iyer  Awards 

But  In  reality  the  mass  of  figures  and 
honors  are  the  product,  not  the  principle 
cau.se,  of  all  the  factors  which  have  made 
him  the  fan's  choice  It  U  the  way  he  has 
played  the  game  with  all  his  heart,  mind. 
and  body,  training  as  rigorously  as  a  Spartan 
to  keep  his  legs  young  and  eyes  sharp.  It  is 
the  way  he  has  returned  measure  for  measure 
to  the  public,  the  unstlnUng  signer  of  kids' 
autographs,  the  flrst  to  cheer  them  up  In 
hospitals,  the  man  who  proved  more  than 
any  other  that  a  flery  competitor  also  can 
excel  as  a  gentleman. 

These  are  the  reasons  the  fans  will  mlsa 
■Stan  the  Man"  who  says  he  Is  through  after 
22  years — not  because  the  game  is  no  longer 
fun,  but  more  likely  because  a  .aeo  batting 
average  is  sometblng  a  perfectlonUt  cannot 
llv»  with.  A  lot  of  players  would  be  happy 
with  less. 


1963 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Ui.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  his  graciousness  In  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  seem  to  be  concur- 
ring in  everything  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  said  today.  Being  an  avid 
baseball  fan  and  having  been  a  semlpro 
ballplayer  myself,  I  subscribe  to  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks  with  reference  to  this 
^'reat  man. 

I  again  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
tribute  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  HXJMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  me, 
so  that  I  may  also  join  with  him  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton 1,  in  congratulating  and  compli- 
menting "Stan  the  Man,"  the  great  base- 
ball player  of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals? 
Would  that  he  were  with  the  Minnesota 
Twins. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Washington 
Senators  need  him  more. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  going  to 
say  anything  more  about  the  Washing- 
ton Senators.  I  got  In  trouble  one  time 
over  them. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  few 
Senators  with  whom  I  have  been  In  con- 
tact relish  the  imminent  vote  on  the  test 
ban  treaty.  Like  me,  they  must  try  to 
balance  the  great  distrust  Inherent  in 
this  agreement  with  the  overwhelming 
administration  and  press  support  for  the 
accord.  Somewhere  between  executive 
plaudits  and  the  alarmed  voice  of  the 
public  that  has  seen  communism  outwit 
us  for  nearly  30  years  lies  the  truth.  It 
is  this  truth  the  Senate  committees  seek, 
but  from  hearings  this  week,  I  believe 
the  truth  is  going  to  prove  illusive. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara's  state- 
ment Tuesday  was  frank  In  most  In- 
stances, just  as  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
was  frank  the  day  before,  but  not  all 
the  answers  square  with  the  facts  as  I 
understand  them  or  with  recent  state- 
ments by  the  administration. 

The  Soviet's  development  of  an  anti- 
missile missile  is  a  confused  and  contra- 
dictory passage.  Mr.  McNamara  said 
in  response  to  questioning  that  the  So- 
viets are  not  ahead  of  the  United  States 
in  such  weapKjnry. 

The  members  of  my  staff  who  attended 
the  briefing  by  Mr.  Harrlman  and  B4r. 
Fisher  in  the  Senate  Building  last 
Thursday  tell  me  that  Mr.  Fisher,  the 
Deputy  Director  of  our  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  did  say,  however, 
that  the  Soviets  "are  ahead"  of  the 
United  States  in  antimissile  develop- 
ment. Where  does  the  truth  to  this  vital 
question  lie?  Intelligence  requirements 
being  what  they  are,  does  anyone  know 
the  answers?  The  Defense  Secretary 
also  admitted  Tuesday  that  we  cannot 
tost  in  its  final  workable  form  an  anti- 
missile missile  under  the  terms  of  the 
te.st  ban  agreement. 

It  also  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  are  making  a  crucial  error  In  assum- 
ing that  Khrushchev  intends  to  divert 
part  of  his  military  budget  to  refrig- 
erators and  television  sets  if  he  gets  the 


test  ban.  A  look  at  the  history  of  the 
past  30  years  shows  us  that  the  Soviets, 
including  Khrushchev,  have  never  been 
concerned  for  the  well-being  of  Ivan  on 
the  street.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
dealing  In  one  of  two  contradictions.  If 
we  are  giving  credence  to  the  Sino-Sovlet 
rift,  then  we  must  assume  that  Khru- 
shchev will  break  a  quick  path  to  the 
underground  testing  chambers  to  develop 
the  tactical  weapons  that  he  may  need 
in  a  clash  with  his  Communist  rival.  If 
we  do  not  give  credence  to  this  Russian- 
Chinese  schism,  we  are  admitting  to  the 
fraudulency  of  one  of  the  basic  premises 
on  which  we  are  entering  the  treaty — 
that  the  Communist  camp  is  divided  and 
that  fear  of  Red  China  will  swing  Khru- 
shchev toward  the  West. 

Statements  have  been  made  alluding 
to  Khrushchev's  desire  to  take  rubles 
out  of  defense  and  put  them  into  what 
the  New  Frontier  calls  the  "private  sec- 
tor." If  there  should  develop  evidence 
that  he  has  done  this,  then  it  should 
prove  to  the  doubters  in  our  midst  that 
the  Sino-Sovlet  head  knocking  was  a 
grandstand  play  for  Western  edification. 

Secretary  McNamara,  and  before  him 
Mr.  Rusk,  Indicated  that  we  do  not  need 
the  "big  bang"  weapons.  Mr.  McNa- 
mara said: 

I  can  state  with  full  confidence  that  the 
absence  from  our  arsenal  of  a  bomb  greater 
than  the  one  we  can  build  under  the  treaty 
win  not  Impair  the  effectiveness  of  our  stra- 
tegic forces. 

It  has  been  proved  that  ten  10-mega- 
ton  bombs  would  be  more  destructive 
than  one  100-megaton  bomb  because  of 
dispersion  and  selectivity  per  unit  of 
power.  However,  getting  many  missiles 
with  a  combined  power  of  100  megatons 
to  a  Soviet  target  means  penetrating  the 
antiballlstics  missile  shield  with  10  car- 
riers rather  than  1.  Obviously,  If  we 
needed,  say,  100  megatons  of  destructive 
power  and  had  to  obtain  it  through  an 
aggregate  of  5-  or  10-megaton  weapons, 
we  would  have  to  penetrate  their  anti- 
missile shield,  a  shield  which  many  repu- 
table sources  believe  now  does  exist,  with 
a  myriad  of  weapons.  Compare  this  with 
one  so-called  overkill  bomb  which  might 
be  decoyed  through  to  its  target. 

A  superbomb  has  advantages  In  its 
blast  perimeter  as  well  as  its  killing  pene- 
tration. We  cannot  say  now  that  there 
are  no  Soviet  targets  contemplated  in  a 
nuclear  war  that  would  be  too  small  for 
a  50-  or  100-megaton  bomb.  The  diCfer- 
ence  lies  in  how  much  hardware  you  have 
to  use  to  penetrate  the  enemy's  de- 
fenses— the  difference  between  one  big 
built-for-business  bomb  or  several  small- 
er ones,  some  of  which  would  be  knocked 
out  by  enemy  attrition. 

Two  other  questions  which  bother  me, 
Mr.  President,  and  which  seem  to  me  to 
be  related  are  the  effectiveness  of  our 
testing  apparatus  and  the  technological 
gains  made  by  the  Soviets  in  their  mora- 
torium-breaking test  series  in  1961.  The 
Senate  committees  have  been  told  that 
It  would  not  benefit  the  Soviets  to  con- 
duct clandestine  tests  because  such  test- 
ing in  the  upper  atmosphere — above  6 
miles — ^would  run  a  high  risk  of  detec- 
tion and  would  not  produce  commensu- 
rate information. 


The  Secretary  said : 

Multimegaton  weapons  development  tests 
would  have  to  be  conducted  more  than  20 
million  mUes  from  the  ecurth — 80  times  as  far 
away  as  the  moon — If  they  were  to  have  a 
good  chance  of  escaping  detection  by  a 
ground  base  system  such  as  could  be  In- 
stalled rapidly  with  the  cooperation  of 
Western  and  possibly  some  neutral  nations. 

The  Secretary  hopes  to  convince  the 
Senate  that  the  Soviets  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  a  clandestine  testing  program 
that  would  be  within  their  economic 
grasp.  This,  however,  fails  to  square 
with  two  recent  events,  one  as  recent 
as  early  July,  and  the  other  dating  back 
to  March  of  this  year. 

The  Washington  Post  reported  on 
July  1 : 

The  Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon  •  •  •  an- 
nounced that  It  had  detected  suspiclovis 
events  In  Soviet  Russia  which  may  be 
nuclear  tests  at  very  low  yield,  although  the 
evidence  that  this  was  the  case  Is  slight. 

The  story  continued  by  saying  "the 
evidence  remains  inconclusive"  and  at- 
tributed that  statement  to  a  "terse  AEC 
announcement."  At  that  time,  less  than 
a  month  and  a  half  ago,  there  was  ap- 
parently room  for  considerable  doubt  as 
to  the  effectiveness  of  American  nuclear 
blast  detection  systems. 

A  series  of  congressional  hearings  held 
this  year  also  failed  to  produce  hard  evi- 
dence that  we  had  a  satisfactory  detec- 
tion system  in  operation.  Together  with 
questioning  the  reallablllty  of  our  scien- 
tific apparatus,  it  would  also  be  fair  to 
raise  an  eyebrow  at  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's unqualified  praise  of  our  in- 
telligence capabilities  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  great  proficiency  in  the 
"black  art"  in  Russia  thousands  of  miles 
away  comes  as  quite  a  surprise  in  view  of 
our  consummate  failure  to  keep  abreast 
of  a  massive  Soviet  arms  buildup  in 
Cuba  only  90  miles  from  Florida.  Ac- 
tivities in  Cuba  prior  to  the  so-called 
crisis  of  last  October  are  enough  to  cast 
serious  doubt  on  any  pronouncements 
lauding  our  Intelligence  forces. 

A  question  even  more  germane  to  this 
discussion  Is:  Where  was  our  Intelligence 
when  Russia  arbitrarily  suspended  the 
three-power  test  moratorium  in  1961. 
We  were  caught  flatfooted  and  basking 
in  the  noonday  sun.  The  intelligence 
apparatus,  which  Is  now  supposed  to 
alert  us  to  Soviet  trickery  under  the  pro- 
p>osed  test  ban,  was  oblivious  to  the  many 
months  of  elaborate  preparations  which 
preceded  the  first  shot  of  that  extensive 
series. 

There  are  other  serious  questions  in 
regard  to  what  the  Soviets  may  have 
gained  by  their  trickery. 

The  Federal  Radiation  Council  re- 
ported this  summer  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  224.4  megatons,  or  146  per- 
cent, ahead  of  the  United  States  and 
Britain,  combined.  In  total  power  of  nu- 
clear weapons  tested  to  that  date.  The 
President  himself  has  said:  "The  So- 
viet tests  of  1961  reflected  the  trial  of 
novel  designs  and  techniques  and  some 
substantial  gains  in  weaponry"  realized 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet,  in  administra- 
tion pronouncements  following  the  test 
ban  signing  in  Moscow,  we  were  told  that 
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the  Soviets  made  no  ■Unlflcant  advance- 
ment In  UMbr  twinilcai  capability  u  a 
result  of  thetr  aMnttoriam  perfidy. 

Mr.  President,  no  American  desires  to 
see  the  cold  war  perpetuated,  but  neither 
do  we  want  to  SM  America's  vital  tech- 
nolocical  vaA  military  superiority  com- 
promised. 

I  am  not  making  these  remarks  In  op- 
position to  the  test  ban  treaty.  I  concur 
in  the  thinklnf  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona IMr.  OoLOWATnl.  that  the  case 
on  which  this  treaty  will  be  Judged  has 
not  yet  been  buUt  However,  there  re- 
main salient  questions  which  must  be 
answered,  and  answered  satisfactorily. 
If  this  treaty  Is  to  be  an  Instrument  for 
American  aiul  free  world  security.  The 
administration  has  called  this  treaty  a 
•flrst  step."  From  its  very  nature,  it  is 
Indeed  a  first  step,  but  a  flrst  step  In  what 
direction?  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  to  ascertain  beyond  doubt  that 
this  will  be  a  first  step  foru«u-d.  not  a  flrst 
step  toward  the  compromise  and  accom- 
modaUon  which  led  us  into  World  War  n. 
It  is  In  this  context  that  I  have  pro- 
pounded my  reasarks  and  questions. 

At  this  time  I  do  not  know  how  I  shall 
vote  on  tbe  pact,  but  I  sincerely  resent 
attempts  by  tbe  administration  to  pre- 
judge the  Issue  and  to  predict  overwhelm - 
ins  ratification. 

The  administration  says  mail  support- 
Ins  the  treaty  Is  pourinc  into  the  White 
House  at  a  12-to>l  raUo.  This  sUte- 
nkent  surprise*  ne.  It  is  completely  con- 
trary to  the  sentiments  of  my  own  mail. 
It  strikes  me  as  rather  anomalous  that 
Americans  In  faror  of  this  accord  with 
the  Communists  "12  to  1"  would  not  com- 
municate their  sentiments  to  their  Sena- 
tors who  alone  must  make  tbe  final  judg- 
ments on  whetber  this  treaty  becomes 
binding  on  the  United  SUtes. 

My  mall  Is  not  12-to-l  in  favor;  my 
mail  Is  S-to-1  In  opposition.  The  treaty's 
future  is  out  of  direct  White  House  con- 
trol It  seems  fair,  therefore,  to  ask  why 
the  protagoniate  do  not  write  their  Sen- 
ators, Instead  of  the  White  House. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Rscosd  two 
articles  which  bear  on  this  discussion. 
One  is  by  David  Lawrence,  and  is  en- 
UUed  "Behind  the  Bright  Treaty  Fa- 
cade ":  the  other  Is  by  Richard  Wilson, 
and  is  entitled  "Treaty  and  Khrushchev's 
Moods."  Both  articles  are  relevant  to 
the  Senate's  diaeuasion. 

There  b^nc  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  iKlnted  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

(Fnxn  th«  Washington  SUur.  Aug.   14.  19031 
BcitnfD  TH«  Bawirr  Tumatt  Facad* — Tight- 
ening   or   THX    nOM    CTTXTAIX    Ls    Sbkit    im 

Nkw  SoTnT  CoimoLS  on  Imtokmation 
(By  DstM  Ii»wrenc«) 

BccftUM  at  %  snperflcisl  «ocept«nce  of  the 
emotloiua  ory  tbat  world  peac*  U  a  at«p 
nearar  by  raaaoo  of  tb«  treaty  limiting  nu- 
clear teats,  Hlklta  Khnuhchev  and  hU  Ckjm- 
munut  govmassnt  ar«  getting  applause  In 
many  parta  of  tlM  world.  Including  this 
country.  The  dlipatefaea  from  abroad  glre 
the  Unpraaaloa  that  acme  lOnd  of  major  atep 
haa  been  taken  in  the  cauae  of  humanity. 
Many  Americans  also  hare  been  led  to  be- 
Here  thia.  etna*  PreaMent  Kennedy  haa 
called  the  treatf  %  vietory  for  mankind. 

But  tbe  real  news  la  to  be  found  in  the 
fragmentary  dlacloeurea  of  what  goes  on  In- 


aide  the  totaUtArlan  govemn^nt  In  Moscow. 
A  United  Preaa  IntematlooAl  dispatch  last 
Ssturdsy  night  escaped  genenU  attentloa. 
la  It  because  Cotnmxinlat  osnsoraiilp,  too.  U 
accepted  now  as  "norm&l"?  The  newi  item 
didn't  make  many  front  f>agea.  But  tt  con- 
tains the  key  to  what's  going  on  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  tells  more  about  the 
danger  of  war  than  do  the  hackneyed  phrasea 
of  the  treaty  on  nuclear  testing.  The  du- 
patch  aaya: 

"The  Soviet  Union  took  the  first  concrete 
step  toward  a  planned  reform  uf  Informa- 
tion media  today  by  setting  up  a  state  com- 
mittee for  the  press  with  a  Uttle-knt^wn 
Communist  oflflclal  at  Its  head 

"The  plan  to  tighten  control  over  Rus- 
sian newspapers  and  publishing  houses  has 
been  In  the  works  fur  several  months.  It 
was  formally  announced  during  Ltie  Ideology 
Conference  <jf  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
Central  Committee  In  June 

"The  announcement  of  the  new  state  com- 
mittee was  made  In  two  paragraphs  in  the 
Government  newsp«p«T  Isveatla.  edited  by 
Premier  Niklta  Khrushchev's  son-in-law, 
Alexel  Adzbubel. 

"The  June  Central  Committee  meeting  on 
ideology  described  the  Russian  press,  radio. 
television,  and  cinema  as  the  assault  forces 
of  the  Ideological  front  ' 

"Under  the  reform  plans.  Moscow's  30  na- 
tional and  local  newspapers  were  expected 
to  be  cut  down  sharply  with  the  liquidation 
of  specialized  newnpapers  But  the  Izveatla 
announcement  gave  no  Indication  whether 
this  plan  would  he  carried  out.  It  was  ex- 
pected tile  new  state  comn\lttee  on  the  press 
would  concern  Itself  with  raislixg  the  Ideo- 
logical content  of  Soviet  newspapers  and 
Inculcating  Russian  leaders  with  MarxUt- 
Lenlnlst  philosophy  " 

It  so  happens  that  state  committees  for 
radio,  telerlslona.  and  the  movies  have  been 
functioning  In  Russia  for  some  time  I'he 
addition  of  a  state  committee  for  the  press, 
which  has  Just  been  announced,  merely  com- 
pletes the  process  of  concentrated  control 
of  all  communications  media  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Thus,  a  nation  of  200  million  people  as  well 
the  peoples  In  other  Communist-held 
countries  In  Bastem  Europe,  will  not  only 
oocUnue  to  be  deprived  of  much  of  the  news 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  wlU  be  given 
heavy  doses  of  Communist  Ideulof^y  every  day 
In  a  massive  "brainwashing"  of  the  public. 
With  only  one  political  party  permitted  to 
have  names  on  the  ballot  and  with  elections 
more  or  less  perfunctory  affairs,  the  dictator- 
ship which  holds  swny  In  Moscow  can  at  any 
moment  persuade  the  people  that  the  West 
la  planning  a  war,  that  It  Is  aggressive  and 
may  launch  a  surprise  attack,  and  that  hence 
the  duty  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  to  strike  the 
"first  blow." 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  peace-or-war  Issue, 
and  no  amount  of  treatymaklng  to  prevent 
a  world  conflict  will  be  of  avail  If  there  Is 
no  free  communication  contlniKiusly  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  East  snd  West  To 
drsw  the  Iron  Ciirtaln  tighter  than  before 
and  to  erect  walls  and  barriers  to  the  flow 
of  truth  is  to  threaten  world  peace  and  to 
relegate  to  a  position  of  unimportance  all 
the  agreements  about  nuclear  testing  In  the 
sir  and  in  outer  space  and  underwater  Be- 
cause there  Is  mutual  dlstrxist.  both  the  East 
and  the  West  will  continue  testing  under- 
ground and  wUl  build  bigger  and  deadlier 
missiles. 

The  truism  that  dlctaU>rs  and  not  people 
make  wars  has  long  been  obvious,  and  that's 
why  the  sad  news  which  has  Just  come  from 
Moscow  Is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  free 
peoples  everywhere  For  apparently  sup- 
pression of  truth  Is  to  be  carried  on  even 
more  comprehensively  than  before 

Tbsre  is  In  this  little  cause  for  rejoicing 
about  a  "victory  for  mankind."  The  inten- 
siflcatlon    of    the    censorship    Inalde    Russia 


and  the  second  anniversary  at  tbe  building 
of  tbe  BerUn  wall  certainly  give  symballo 
emphasis  to   the  fact   that  Western  govern- 

ments  have  failed  to  speak  out  forthrigbtly 
for  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  This  Is 
really  a  defeat  for  mankind 


fFrom   the  Washington  Star,  Aug.   14.  1063) 
TItKATT    ANB    KmnjsHCHEv'a    Moods — Tkosb 

Who  Raisb  Rational  Osjbctions  Akk  Bx- 

LrtvKB  Entttixd  to  RxsrccT 

(By    Richard    Wilson) 

The  moods  of  Premier  Khrushchev  are 
wi>ndr<jus  to  watch  They  remain  vivid  in 
the  mind  of  the  witness.  There  was  the 
Khrushchev  In  Paris  snarling  unprintable 
phriises  at  West  German  reporters  In  the 
front  row  of  a  3  OOO-man  press  conference. 
The  chalrnujn  was  explaining  why  he  broke 
with  his  "flshy  friend."  President  Eisen- 
liower,  and  torpedoed  the  summit  confer- 
ence of  1959  after  the  U-2  Incident. 

The  i>enlgn,  paternal  Khrushchev  was  at 
h!.s  be.st  In  the  parlor  of  an  Iowa  farmer.  Ros- 
wcU  CiiiTst,  handing  out  gifts  and  remem- 
brances to  his  American  friends.  A  couple 
of  d.ivs  earlier  he  was  bellowing  at  midnight 
because  he  thought  he  was  Insulted  by  the 
mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  and  sent  a  representa- 
tive to  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  was  sitting 
around  his  hotel  rcxim  In  his  underwear,  to 
announce  that  he  Intended  to  break  off  his 
.American  lour  and  fly  back  to  Moscow  He 
felt  better  the  following  day  In  San  Fran- 
cisco 

The  bellicose  Mr.  Khrushchev  practiced 
verbal  assault  and  battery  at  the  U  N  Those 
who  saw  him  do  It  could  not  really  believe 
afterward  that  he  had  actually  hammered 
the  desk  with  his  ahoe.  It  looked  for  a  while 
as  if  Mr  Khrushchev  would  never  go  home 
but  would  stay  In  New  York  all  winter. 

Khrushchev,  the  debater,  reached  forensic 
heights  In  his  wordy  and  menacing  wrangle 
with  'Vice  President  Nixon  In  the  exhibit 
kitchen  of  the  American  Fair  In  Moscow. 
This  was  the  intractable  Khrushchev  who 
did  not  even  hesitate  to  rise  later  to  object 
to  a  Nixon  statement  during  a  formal  public 
speech. 

I'he  reasonable,  rational  Khrushchev  was 
at  Camp  David  with  President  Eisenhower. 
Khrushchev,  the  good  guoRt,  was  also  with 
General  Elsenhower  on  the  White  House 
lawn,  sheepishly  and  in  some  trepidation  en- 
tering a  helicopter  for  the  flrst  time  for  a 
closeup  air  tour  of  Washington's  bovislng 
developments. 

There  was  everyman's  Khrsuhchev  who, 
welcomed  by  the  President  at  Andrews  Air 
Force  base  near  Washington,  could  And  no 
one  to  take  his  hat  so  he  hung  it  on  a  poet. 

The  possessive,  proud  Khrushchev  was  at 
the  M(Jscow  airport,  dressed  In  a  white  em- 
broidered Ukrainian  shirt  and  just  back 
from  a  brief  holiday.  Everything  he  could 
see  seemed  to  be  his.  He  patronizingly  In- 
spected the  American  Jet  that  had  flown 
nonstop  to  Moscow  in  record  time,  took  a  sip 
of  bourbon,  and  pointed  out  how  much  bet- 
ter everything  was  in  Russia  than  in  the 
capitalistic  countries. 

The  menacing  blunt  Khrushchev  was  In 
Vienna  for  face-to-face  conferences  with 
I>resldent  Kennedy.  He  smiled  little  then 
but  presented  his  Implacable  Slavic  coimte- 
nance  to  those  who  saw  him  publicly,  and 
privately  he  told  President  Kennedy  he  could 
have  war  if  he  wanted  It  And  we  came 
close  to  it  over  Cuba 

Now  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  smiling.  In  all 
the  photograptis  with  Averell  Harrlman  and 
Secretary  Rusk  he  Is  beaming.  Bveryons 
l.s  sunny.  It  Is  almost  Uke  the  smUe  fesU- 
val  at  Geneva  In  10&5. 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  changing  moods  match 
the  Kremlin's  shifting  policies,  a  Elg  here, 
a  zag  there — backward,  then  forward.  This 
baalcally  Is  the  reason  for  the  massive  dis- 
trust in  the  US.  Senate  on  the  test 
treaty. 
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Massive  distrust  is  not  an  overatatemant. 
Few  Senators  do  not  liavs  their  llngen 
crossed  In  private  If  not  In  pobHc.  Trt  thti 
treaty  will  be  ratified  by  an  owrwhebnlng 
majority. 

Honest  objections  are  being 
In  a  wave  of  public  senttmant. 
who  now  say  tbey  have  sarloua  tfoubta  'Will 
end  up  voting  tot  tht  treaty.  Titey  eannot 
bear  ttia  onus  of  being  classed,  however 
wrongly,  as  prowar  and  antlhumanlty.  Tbey 
cannot  reject  the  last  best  hope,  however 
illusory  It  msy  later  prove  to  be. 

Yet  a  rational  basis  exists  for  oppoiltlaii 
to  the  treaty.  It  would  be  a  dlesiii  ilee  to 
truth  and  falmees  if  those  wtio  hold  to  thetr 
rational  objections  arc  pUlorlad  ■■  fellow 
uavelers  of  Robert  Welch  of  ttM  3otm  Birch 
Society. 

A  Senator  who  wishes  to  put  his  mind  at 
rrst  on  why  Mr.  Khrushchev  tamed  an 
sbout-faoe  on  tliia  tree.ty  In  C  we^e  time 
Is  entitled  to  a  better  ludgment  tSiaa  that 
he  wishes  to  spawn  nuclear-teed  mlsAtB  in 
the  human  race  for  untoid  geaeratkisu. 

The  treaty  needs  to  be  fully  explored  and 
debated.  Haste  in  ratification  will  not  aiake 
the  flrst  step  any  longer. 

When  In  the  end  this  treaty  Is  ratified,  a« 
It  ought  to  be.  those  who  honestly  and  ra- 
aonally  object  are  entitled  to  respect.  No 
one  can  know  for  sure  wtiere  It  'will  floaOy 
lead,  least  of  all  tlioss  who  have  watcbed 
firsthand  the  changing  moods  at  Mr. 
Klirushohev. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  no- 
where have  I  found  a  great  upearge  of 
public  support  for  this  treaty.  I  have 
found,  instead,  great  distrust  and  great 
antipathy  for  the  Soriet  Union.  In 
countless  letters  from  Wyoming  and 
from  virtually  every  State  In  the  Nation, 

I  have  been  reminded  that  the  Commu- 
nist who  signed  this  treaty  for  tiie  Soviet 
Union  is  the  sanie  Andre  Oramyko  who 
had  tbe  perfidy  and  the  unadulterated 
f;all  to  sit  down  with  our  Chief  Kxeeottve, 
4  days  before  the  United  States  moved 
to  block  Soviet  weapon  shipments  to 
Cuba,  and  to  state  unequivocally  that 
Ootnmunlst  aid  to  Cuba  was  poreljr  de- 
fensive. The  Soviet  signatcwy  is  the 
same  Andre  Oromyko  who  last  year  stood 
toe  to  toe  with  Britain's  Lord  Hmne  and 
said,  without  batting  an  eye,  that  the 
Russians  were  not  dropping  radar  Inter- 
ference devices  In  the  Berlin  air  corri- 
dors— ^when,  in  fact,  they  were. 

The  perfidy  of  Khrushchev  Is  too  well 
kno^v'n  to  be  reiterated  here;  but  as  to 
optimistic  reports  that  he  may  be  per- 
suaded to  alter  the  course  of  oiMnmu- 
hism.  let  me  quote  from  an  open  letter 
of  July  14,  addressed  to  his  Chinese 
counterparts.    He  sakl: 

We  fully  stand  for  the  destruction  oT  Im- 
perialism and  oapltallsan.  We  not  only  be- 
lieve In  the  Inevitable  deetructlon  of  capi- 
talism, but  we  are  doing  everything  for  this 
to  be  accomplished  as  aoon  as  jxisslble. 

In  reviewing  the  18 -year  history  of  the 
cold  war  and  the  countless  documents, 
treaties,  accords,  and  protocols  violated 
by  the  Soviets,  one  naturally  wonders 
whether  the  "everything"  Khrushchev 
refers  to  includes  this  disarmament  jsacL 

This  treaty  is  based  on  faith,  but  this 
sort  of  faith  has  seldom  been  Justified 

II  we  sign  this  time,  let  us  pray  Al- 
mighty God  that,  this  time,  faith  will  be 
justified. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President,  will  tbe 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 
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Mr.  AliLOTT.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguiahed  Senator  from  WyMning  on 
the  remarks  he  has  just  made  on  the  up- 
coming treaty  and  the  vote  wiilch,  a 
lltUe  later  this  season,  will  be  east  by 
the  Senate  on  the  treaty. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  per- 
formed a  decisive  service  in  eaJlinc  the 
attention  aS.  the  Senate  to  some  of  the 
hard  questions  the  Senate  must  decide, 
and  which  each  Senator  individually 
must  decide  before  he  casts  his  vote  on 
the  question  of  approving  the  treaty. 

There  are  many  other  questions,  and 
I  am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  would  be  the  first  to 
agree  that  he  has  barely  scratched  the 
surface  in  dealing  with  these  issues. 

Mahy  other  questions  have  yet  to  be 
answered — such  as.  what  is  the  real 
motivation  of  the  Russians  in  deciding 
to  enter  Into  a  written  treaty  of  some 
kind  at  this  ftarlicular  moment?  This 
question  has  particular  importance  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  our  representatives 
sat  at  the  conference  table  with  them 
for  more  than  3  years,  while  trjong  to 
get  thfim  to  enter  into  scone  such  agree- 
ment. 

I  am  not  among  those  who  follow  the 
popular  theory  that  at  the  moment. 
Khrushchev  Is  In  real  trouble  with  Red 
China,  although  they  do  have  their  ideo- 
logical differences.  But  from  any  in- 
formation coming  to  me  from  any 
sources,  I  cannot  conclude  that  the  dif- 
ficulty between  them  is  of  such  a  nature 
that,  either  now  or  in  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture. It  would  be  sufficient  motivation  to 
cauae  the  Russians  to  enter  into  such  a 
treaty  now. 

There  are  other  questions,  one  of 
whieJi  the  Senator  from  WycMrdng  has 
discussed  briefly — namely,  the  question 
of  how  we  are  to  devriop  antimissile 
wlssUes  if  we  are  unable  to  use  nuclear 
wemxxiB  to  do  sa 

A»  I  read  the  treaty.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  devdop  tiiem  or  can  ool- 
laborafee  wltli  any  other  country  in  doing 
so  if  we  approve  this  treaty.  If  we  ap- 
prove it,  the  difficulty  wm  be  that  we 
In  ABerica — and  I  believe  our  British 
and  our  Canafdlan  friends  and  others  also 
will— will  live  up  to  the  treaty  to  the 
'nth  degree;  but  I  hope  none  of  us  is 
80  stopid  as  to  believe  the  Russians  win 
not  alulae  the  treaty  for  their  own  pur- 


Tliae  Is  a  motivation  on  the  part  of 
Red  Russia  which  has  not  been  genenOly 
discovered  or  sniously  discussed  in  this 
oountry;  but  it  does  exist,  and  it  caused 
the  Rusaalans  to  sign  the  treaty  a  we^ 
or  ao  aco,  and  thus  raised  the  hopes  of 

all  Americans — ^not  in   vain,  I  hope 

that  we  are  this  taking  a  long,  slow  step 
toward  peace  and  toward  the  end  cA 
nodear  war. 

I  hope  this  is  so.  and  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  thinks  so.  too. 

I  do  not  know  bow  I  shall  vote  ulti- 
matety,  on  the  questiaKi  of  approving 
the  treaty;  but  I  believe  we  owe  tt  to 
every  person  in  the  United  States  to 
raiae  and  discass  aU  these  questions  and 
wel^  everr  possible  question  and  iaapli- 
oatloB  which  can  ariae  from  this  treaty. 
and  expose  tlwm  to  the  light  of  public 
knowledge,  so  that  whatever  the  decision 
of  the  Senate  may  be,  in  reflecting  the 


will  of  the  peo!^  of  this  country,  tt  will 
be  arrived  at  after  the  people  have 
knowledge  of  the  implication  and  of  the 
real  questions  involved. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
making  his  address.  I  believe  it  contrib- 
utes greatly  to  the  beginning  of  the 
discussion  of  this  important  nutter, 
which  may  well  be  the  most  important 
matter  the  Senate  will  consider  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
tbe  Senator  from  Colorado  fOr  his  very 
cogent  statonent.  I  also  thank  him  for 
the  contributions  he  has  already  made 
in  the  Senate,  aiui  for  those  be  wiU 
continue  to  make.  His  misgivingB  are 
shared  by  many  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  obtain  all  the  in- 
f<MTnatlon  we  possibly  can.  I  doubt  that 
the  people  of  America  want  us  to  go 
off  half  cocked — to  enter  into  such  a 
treaty  without  a  thorough  hearing  in  re- 
gard to  all  the  matters  involved,  especial- 
ly the  necessity  of  hearing  from  the  mili- 
tary. 

I  am  fearful  that  the  treaty — If  I  have 
not  incorrectly  interpreted  It — ^may  serve 
to  divorce  us  from  NATO  and  from  our 
Canadian  ally.  TbaX  would  be  most 
dangerous,  under  any  circumstances. 


ORDE31  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  fun  approval  of  tbe  acting  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  Cllr. 
Allott],  I  should  like  to  caQ  up  in  se- 
quence, beginning  with  Calendar  No.  3M, 
five  printing  rescrfutions  which  have  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  <Mxieped.  T^e  clerk  will 
state  the  resohitions  in  sequence. 


PRINTINO  AS  SENATS  DOCUICSTT 
OF  CERTAIN  MATERIAUI  REZJ^T- 
ING  TO  RULE  x^n 

The  resolution  (S.  Ses.  184)  author- 
ising the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
certain  materials  relating  to  ruk  XXIX 
(cloture)  was  considered  and  agreed  taw 
as  follows  : 

RaolveA,  That  there  be  pilnted  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  certain  portions  ctt  the  oompi- 

latlon  entitled  "Limitation  of  E>ebate  In  the 
United  States  Senate",  prepared  by  the  Legis- 
lative Befereaoe  Service.  Ubrary  of  Con- 
gress; together  with  a  memorandum  entitled 
"Legislative  History  of  Paragraphs  2  and  3 
of  Rule  XZII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  tiie 
Senate  (Cloture  Rule)",  prepared  by  the 
OBlce  of  the  Legislative  Counsel,  United 
States  SMiate. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDmCMiAL  COPIES 

OF  COMMITTES  PRINT  ENTITI^D 

"STAFFING      PROCEDURES      AND 

PROBUEMS  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION" 

"nie  reaoiutten  (S.  Res.  174)  aathorla- 

ing  tbe  printing  of  additioRal  copies  of 

the   committee  print  entitled  "Stalling 

Procedures  and  Problems  in  the  Soviet 

Union."  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 

as  follows: 

leesotoed.  niat  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  oC  the  Oommlttee  on  Oosermaewt  Opera- 
tions  three   thouaantf   aaatttanal   oopiea  erf 
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Um  oomnklttM  print  •ntltlsd  "StalBnc 
Proc«durM  aad-  Problems  in  th«  8ovl«t 
Union",  lamMd  by  that  cGinxmtt«e  during 
th«  Bfttay-clsbth  Caagnm.  tint  MMlon. 


PRINTINO  OF  ADDITIONAL  CX)PIES 
OP  JOINT  CXJMMITTEE  PRINT  EN- 
TTTLKD  "THB  FEDERAL  REVENUE 
SYSTEM:  FACTS  AND  PROBLEMS, 
1961" 

The  reaolutkm  (S.  Res.  177  >  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  cooies  of 
the  Joint  oommlttee  print  entitled  "The 
Federal  Revenue  System:  Facts  and 
Problems.  IMl."  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  aa  follows: 

Reaolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Joint  Bconomic  Committee  one  thou- 
sand oc^les  ot  the  Joint  committee  print  en- 
titled "Th«  Federal  Bevenue  System:  Pacta 
and  Problema  IMl",  of  the  Eighty-seventh 
Congreee,  flnt  ■■■■Ion. 


PRINTINO  OF  ADDITIONAL   COPIES 

OF  "FI2DOE  OP  ALLEGIANCE  TO 

THE  FLAG" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  194)  authoriidng  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  "Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance to  the  Flag"  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

IU90lved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Seiuite  eoneurring) .  That  there  be 
printed  three  hundred  and  twenty-two 
thousand  Ave  hundred  additional  copies  of 
House  Document  Numbered  225,  Eighty - 
fourth  Oongreee,  first  seealon.  entitled 
"Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag",  of  which 
two  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  five 
hundred  coplee  ehall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Houae  of  Reprwntatlyea  and  one  hundred 
and  tliree  thotiaand  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate. 


PRINTINO  AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  OP 
CERTAIN  PROCEEDINGS  OF  VET- 
ERANS OF  WORLD  WAR  I  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  INC. 

The  bill  (HJl.  7043)  to  amend  the  act 
of  March  3, 1031,  to  provide  that  certain 
prooeedinga  of  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  shall 
be  printed  as  a  Hovise  document,  and  for 
other  purposes  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  psssed. 


RATIFICATION  OP  NUCLEAR 
TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Bir.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President, 
within  a  short  time,  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  be  called  upon  to  ratify  or  to 
reject  the  treaty  banning  nuclear 
weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer 
space,  and  underwater.  My  vote  will  be 
for  the  rstlflcatlon  of  this  treaty. 

This  vote  will  be  cast  with  both  prayer- 
ful hope  for  the  future  and  with  the 
sincere  oon^letlQn  that  the  ratification 
of  this  tnaUjr  Is  clearly  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  tbe  United  States. 

We  all  recognise  that  any  agreement 
with  the  U.SBJl.  is  replete  with  risks. 
None  of  us  can  or  should  forget  the 
dreary  catalog  of  Soviet  transgressions 
in  the  past.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
to  Berlin  and  stood  before  that  stark  and 


bleak  barrier  to  freedom  have  stood  in 
the  very  shadow  of  a  monstrous  monu- 
ment to  Soviet  contempt  for  solemn 
agreements. 

No  one  has  to  remind  those  American 
soldiers  patrolling  the  38th  parallel  In 
Korea,  or  those  in  the  jungles  of  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  softened  Its  dedication  to  the 
eventual  defeat  of  the  West. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  calculated 
and  wanton  Soviet  violation  of  the  mora- 
torium on  nuclear  testing  in  1961.  We 
fully  recognize  that  Soviet  adherence  to 
this  treaty  may  be  equally  opportunistic 
and  transitory. 

None  of  us  can,  therefore,  gainsay  the 
obvious  risks  involved,  but  let  us  remem- 
ber that  every  day  of  our  lives  In  this 
complex  and  troubled  world  we  must 
face  decisions  in  which  the  assumption 
of  risk  Is  inherent.  No  man  or  woman 
In  this  Congress  would  be  here  today  If 
he  or  she  had  lacked  the  courage  to  face 
an  uncertain  future. 

We  must  accept  this  treaty  for  pre- 
cisely what  It  is — a  limited  agreement 
which  Is  not  an  end  unto  Itself,  but 
merely  a  beginning  which  offers  some 
hope  of  slowing  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear arms,  of  reducing  the  hazard  of 
radioactive  fallout  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  of  eventually  leading  to  further  les- 
sening of  East- West  tensions. 

We  must  reject  the  false  premise  that 
ratification  of  this  treaty  Is  in  any  way 
a  concession  to  the  Russians,  or  em  act 
inimical  to  the  security  of  our  country. 

On  the  contrary,  we  can  proudly  draw 
satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  the  suc- 
cessful negotiation  of  this  treaty  is  man- 
ifestly a  recognition  of  the  strength  of 
our  position. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  it  seems 
appropriate  for  me  to  digress  slightly  for 
a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  Under  Sec- 
retary Harriman  for  the  patient,  skillful, 
and  forceful  manner  in  which  he  repre- 
sented our  country  during  the  negotia- 
tions in  Moscow.  The  results  reflect 
great  credit  on  his  dedication  and  abil- 
ity, and  also  on  the  President's  judgment 
in  selecting  him  for  tins  very  difficult 
assignment. 

The  Senate  has  a  duty  and  a  solemn 
obligation  to  inquire  into  the  wisdom  of 
any  treaty  presented  to  It  for  ratification. 
In  this  case,  the  inquiry  has  been  thor- 
ough and  exhaustive.  In  my  opinion, 
the  questions  which  have  been  raised 
have  been  fully  and  fairly  answered  by 
the  executive  branch.  The  cumulative 
testimony  of  Secretary  of  State  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara.  and 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Chairman 
Seaborg  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  should  allay  any  fears 
that  we  are  merely  playing  Khrushchev's 
game  by  acceding  to  these  test  limita- 
tions. I  have  great  respect  for,  and  full 
confidence  in.  these  able  men.  and  I  am 
persuaded  by  their  statements  that  the 
security  of  this  country  will  not  be  Jeop- 
ardized by  this  agreement. 

In  his  eloquent  speech  to  the  Nation 
on  July  26.  President  Kennedy  quoted 
from  an  ancient  Chinese  proverb  when 
he  said,  "A  Journey  of  a  thousand  miles 
must  begin  with  a  single  step."  On  10 
different  occasions  in  our  history,   this 


Senate  has  been  required  to  join  in  com- 
mitting our  Nation  to  war.  Now  cir- 
cumstances and  events  have  transpired 
which  present  this  Senate  with  the  op- 
portunity to  decide  on  a  first  step  toward 
possible  world  peace. 

The  history  of  the  world  may  now  be 
at  a  crossroads — a  point  where  a  single 
decision  by  a  single  man  or  a  group  of 
men  can  determine  the  course  of  all  that 
follows.  The  world  awaits  the  decision 
of  the  Senate. 

Two  roads  are  open  to  us.  Both  are 
filled  with  risks  and  uncertainty;  but 
one.  at  least.  Is  blessed  with  hope.  If  we 
do  not  take  this  first,  limited  step,  we 
cannot  later  take  a  second.  If  we  do  not 
seize  this  opportunity,  we  may  not  get 
another.  Let  us  hope  that  we  shall  not 
later  lament  for  "a  road  not  taken." 

To  reject  this  treaty  and  to  pursue  an 
ever  accelerating  and  unlimited  nuclear 
arms  race  would  be  unthinkable  £ind  un- 
forgivable. I  am  confident  that  all  Sen- 
ators will  join  me  In  accepting  the  wis- 
dom of  this  agreement,  and  refiecting 
the  win  of  the  American  people  by  voting 
overwhelming  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  extend  my  thanks 
and  commendations  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  for  the  speech 
which  he  has  delivered.  I  know  from 
personal  conversations  with  him  that  he 
has  given  the  subject  a  great  deal  of 
study.  I  know  also  that  he  was  some- 
what adverse  to  taking  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  make  his  position  known  be- 
cause he  thought  it  would  be  Inadvisable, 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  just  em- 
barked on  a  6-year  term,  which  I  know 
will  be  both  illustrious  and  good  for  the 
country  and  the  State  which  he  repre- 
sents so  ably  and  so  well.  But  In  making 
what  many  of  us  would  consider  his  first 
major  speech  of  the  session,  I  am  glad 
that  he  has  chosen  the  topic  he  did  be- 
cause it  is  the  dominant  subject  of  con- 
versation, consideration,  and  debate  at 
the  moment,  not  only  In  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee  on 
the  Armed  Services,  and  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee,  but  throughout  the 
Nation  and,  I  dare  say,  throughout  the 
world  as  well.  The  Senator  has  per- 
formed a  public  service.  I  commend  and 
congratulate  him.  I  hope  that  we  shall 
hear  from  him  often  from  now  on. 

Mr.  BREIWSTER.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader  for  his  gracious  remarks. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


DANGER  FROM  THE  FAR  RIGHT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  past  I  have  said  that  in  my  judg- 
ment the  Fascist  John  Birch  Society  and 
others  like  It  are  as  serious  a  threat  to 
our  security  and  way  of  life  as  Internal 
communism.  Today  I  shall  go  even  fur- 
ther. I  believe  that  the  radical  right 
today  Is  an  even  deadlier  threat  to  our 
democratic  traditions  and  institutions 
than  are  American  adherents  to  commu- 
nism. 

American  Communists  try  to  infiltrate 
our   political   parties,   our  schools,   our 
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mass  media,  otir  tart>or  nnions — all  insti- 
tutions of  the  free  society — tn  order  to 
further  the  cause  of  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy.  T^ielr  ability  to 
achieve  their  puipose  has  dlmlntrtwd 
steadily  over  the  past  IS  years 
through  harassment  by  Goreinment 
agencies  and  congressional  committees 
and  by  exposure  in  the  public  press.  It 
IS  estimated  that  today  there  are  fewer 
than  10.000  Communist  Puty  members 
in  the  Nation.  Of  this  total  nnmber — 
8.000  to  10,000  estimated  by  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover — I  assert  a  eotuAderable 
number  are  in  reality  oomiteraffentB — 
loyal  Americans — who  report  regularly 
to  our  Nation's  FBI  or  CIA. 

Although  the  danger  from  internal 
communism  has  been  lessening,  tire  radi- 
cals of  the  right — tn  Em-ope  they  would 
be  called  Fascists — ^now  pose  a  dangerous 
threat  in  trying  to  destroy  tlie  civil 
liberties  and  institutions  which  are  the 
foundations  of  freedom.  I^jey  accuse 
everyone  who  disagrees  with  their  brand 
of  "Americanism"  of  being  a  Communist 
or  Communist  sympathizer.  They  ques- 
tion the  integrity  of  our  Supreme  Court. 
They  stir  resentment  against  oar  par- 
ticipation in  the  United  Nations.  "Hiey 
want  the  income  tax  repealed. 

They  try  to  block  all  foreign  aid  pro- 
irrams.  They  vilify  foreign-bom  and 
minority-group  American  citizens.  They 
spread  seeds  of  suspicion  in  communities 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  great  danger  today  rises  from  the 
fact  that  millions  of  well-meaning  Amer- 
icans embrace  their  iirograms  as  valid 
solutions  to  the  deeply  complex  iiroblems 
which  confront  our  Nation  in  an  age  of 
sK'if  t  change  and  social  upbeavaL  Under 
normal  circumstances  the  appeals  of 
demagogs  have  attraction  only  to  the 
lunatic  fringe.  However,  daring  a  crisis 
such  as  the  cold  war  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged  they  became  a  real  threat  to 
democracy. 

Despite  the  growing  disdain  of  alL 
thiniking  Americans,  these  rabble  rousers 
continue  their  vicious  crusade.  H  any- 
thing, their  activities  have  increased  in 
intensity  and  they  can  no  longer  be  dis- 
missed as  cranks.  They  continue  to  ped- 
dle their  poisonous  package  of  defective 
and  dangerous  goods,  hoodwihkii^  hon- 
est but  uninformed  Americans  with  the 
sweet  elixir  of  an  easy  cure  for  coiiV)lex 
problems.  In  an  effort  to  delude  Amer- 
icans they  call  their  product  conserva- 
tism, but  It  Is  a  contaminated  conserva- 
tism that  would  conserve  nothing,  but 
would  destroy  and  devour  basic  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Curiously  America  has  always  been 
fertile  soU  for  rightwing  radicalism. 
Side  by  side  with  our  democratic  tradi- 
tions has  run  a  persistent  aaistrust  of 
democratic  practice.  More  than  100 
years  ago  the  American  Party,  better 
known  as  the  Know-Nothlng  Party, 
pricked  the  vulnerable  nerve  of  Anti- 
foreign  sentiment  On  an  antl-<>itlM>lic. 
anti-immigrant  platform,  the  Know- 
Nothings  elected  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  and  controlled 
State  govenunents  for  several  yean. 
Their  presMential  candidate  in  1656.  for- 
mer President  Millard  FiUmore, 
tured  one -fifth  of  the  popular  vote. 


The  Influence  of  early  American  right- 
ist batenrongers  has  remained  in  robust 
good  health  for  a  century.  Their  heirs  of 
the  past  few  decades  have  been  legion. 
Uiey  wore  hoods  and  lynched  Negroes  as 
Ku  Klax  Klan  members  in  the  1920*5. 
niey  goosestepped  among  the  fascistic 
sUrer  shirt  and  Fritz  Kuhn's  German - 
Amertcan  bund  and  joined  Father 
Coaghlin's  Christian  front  In  the  1930*5. 
Today  they  read  as  gospel  Gerald  L.  K. 
Smith's  hate  sheet,  the  Cross  and  the 
Flag,  or  have  been  swept  into  the  John 
Birch  Society,  in  my  opinion  the  most 
dangerous  organization  in  the  United 
States  today.  I  regret  that  it  has  so 
many  members  in  my  State  of  Ohio. 

TTiere  are  nearly  1,000  radical  right- 
wing  organizations  in  the  Nation,  many, 
like  Lincoln  Rockwell's  American  Nazi 
Party,  and  the  Mlnutemen,  number  only 
a  few  himdred  F>sychopaths  and  crack- 
brains  each.  Others  such  as  BiDy  James 
Hargis  Christian  Crusade,  the  Manlon 
Forum,  the  National  Economic  Council. 
Fred  SchwartK'  Christian  Anti-Com- 
munist Crusade,  Americans  for  Constl- 
tuticKial  Action,  and  Yoimg  Americans 
for  Freedom  are  larger,  well  financed, 
and  reach  millions  of  Americans  through 
their  propaganda  and  radio  and  televi- 
sion programs.  Many  of  them  regularly 
distrllTate  massive  quantities  of  wildly 
irresponsible  literature,  some  of  which 
comes  to  me  In  the  mail  directly  and  at- 
tached to  letters  from  constituents.  I 
know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  receive 
the  same  or  similar  hate  pamphlets. 
Earlier  this  year,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KvcHELl  discussed  at  length  in  thi.t 
Chamber  his  experience  in  t2iis  regard. 

Who  are  the  people  who  believe  this 
propaganda?  They  are  the  frightened 
and  the  frustrated;  the  bitter  and  the 
vindictive:  the  twisted  zealots  and  well- 
meaning  cranks;  the  malicious  cynics 
and  confused  innocents:  the  people  who 
have  nightmarish  fears  of  a  radical 
bogey,  who  suspect  eggheads,  who  hated 
and  stin  hate  the  New  Deal  or  who  hate 
anyone  who  differs  with  their  extremist 
viewB. 

Who  are  the  leaders  of  the  radical 
rightwing  groups?  Many  are  sincere 
lielievers  in  their  causes  of  hate.  Others 
typified  by  Robert  Welch,  founder  and 
fuehrer  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  are 
cold  opportunists  who  luive  carved  lu- 
crative careers  by  playing  on  the  preju- 
dices of  their  adherents. 

Some  years  ago.  when  Welch  ran  for 
the  nomination  for  Iiieutenant  Goveriu>r 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  he  did  not 
even  make  a  respectable  showing. 
Welch  and  hatemongers  such  as  Fred 
Charles  Schwartz.  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith, 
Billy  James  Hargis,  Kent  and  Phodae 
Courtney,  and  others  have  discovered 
that  spreading  their  messages  of  hate 
and  utterly  false  accusations  can  be  a 
very  profitable  occupaUon.  indeed. 
Schwartz  grossed  $1,250,000  m  1»€1  and 
close  to  a  million  dollars  in  1962.  Life 
membersliip  in  the  John  Birch  Society 
can  be  bought  for  the  "bargain  price"  of 
$1.(MM.  Weilch  has  made  it  quite  clear 
tkat  lie  is  not  to  i>e  held  accountabde  for 
his  use  of  these  funds.  The  nnmber  of 
members  and  the  manner  in  which  their 


membership  dues  are  expended  need 
never  be  divulged.  Cefl  meetings  of  the 
society  are  secret. 

Is  is  now  obvious  that  there  is  some- 
thing aldn  to  an  inteilo^Jng  director- 
ship of  the  many  lunatic  rightwing 
organizations.  Each  can  no  longer  be 
dismissed  as  just  anotJier  groap  of 
crackpots  or  fortune  himters.  Careful 
study  of  rightwing  activity  reveals  that 
there  is  constant  communication  be- 
tween these  groups  and  that  many 
leaders  are  either  active  memliers  or 
contributors  to  a  whole  raft  of  these 
organizations.  Birchites  sit  on  the 
national  advisory  board  of  "We,  the 
Peopile,"  a  Hargis  enterprise.  "Hie  head 
of  the  California  Free  Enterprise  Asso- 
ciation served  on  Hargis'  Christian  Cru- 
sade and  on  the  steering  committee  of  a 
Fred  Schwartz  School  of  anti-Com- 
munism, and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  or  per- 
haps I  should  say  ad  nauseam. 

Under  the  guise  of  joasting  witti  al- 
leged Communists,  these  groops  onder- 
mine  our  basic  instittrtions  and  try  to 
reiSiape  America  into  a  totalitarian- 
Fascist  state.  Ttwir  tactics  are  the  big 
lie  and  the  wanton  smear. 

Unable  to  impeach  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren, or  convince  Anmicans  that  former 
President  Eismhower  is  a  eoBsctoos  tool 
of  the  Comsnunist  conspiracy,  they  are 
willing  to  setite,  temporarfly.  for  Uie 
head  of  a  sefioolteacher  in  CaUfomia,  a 
clergyman  in  Texas,  or  a  State  kgtela- 
tor  in  Wyoming.  The  medicine  men  of 
the  right  seO  ttielr  foBowen  the  diag- 
nosis tttat  internal  <«n«»Twimiwm  is  the 
dksease  which  causes  all  ills,  and  then 
prescribe  local  vigilante  action  as  the 
cure.  I  do  not  like  people  who  seek  to 
play  God  wttli  other  pef^e's  patriotism. 

A  Ooomianist,  as  far  as  the  Krchites 
and  their  cohorts  are  concerned,  means 
anybody  who  approves  of  the  necessity 
of  paying  Income  taxes,  public  ediica- 
tion.  publicly  owned  post  (^Bces.  civil 
rights,  the  United  Nations,  labor  unions, 
and  80  on.  Ilieir  creed  must  please  the 
Soviet  and  Chinese  Cmnmnnists  no  end, 
for  its  essenoe  is  a  f  cnm  of  unilateral  (fis- 
arraament  through  tbt  decay  o/t  vittd 
national  services  which  would  drasti- 
cally weaken  our  country,  a  breakup  of 
Federal  authority,  and  a  withdrawal 
from  the  tntematioaal  flekL 

Any  American  who  disagrees  with  or 
disputes  the  dogma  of  these  demagogs 
of  the  right  is  automatically  subject  to. 
suspicion.  In  the  name  of  freedom  they 
would  stifle  debate.  sBMther  ideas,  and 
muzzie  the  American  people. 

In  States  such  as  Wyoming,  where 
rightwingers  have  recently  been  particu- 
larly active,  fxxsfessors  have  refused  to 
speak  at  a  seminar  to  discuss  the  right- 
wing  movement  for  fear  of  iosfaig  their 
jobs.  Teatdiers  in  our  public  aebodts  are 
known  to  steer  away  fmn  discussion  of 
even  mildly  controversia}  issues  for  the 
same  reason.  In  another  State,  a  radio 
station  operate  who  had  expressed  antt- 
Bireh  sentiment  was  subeeouently  forced 
to  close  his  operation.  lUghtwing  pres- 
sure had  ca<Med  liis  advertisers  to  with- 
draw their  business. 

This  kind  of  economic  intimidation  Is 
the  most  powerful  and  the  mosft  Insidi- 
ous weapon  at  tbe  dtsposal  of  the  Bbx^h- 
ites.     It  makes  a  mockery  of  the  first 
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amrndiawii  It  makes  a  sham  of  democ- 
racy.  It  m^rr  llTellhood  the  price  of 
Uberty.  Most  of  the  debris  of  the  witch- 
hunts of  the  early  1950'8  has  been  cleaned 
up,  but  It  la  aiiparent  that  some  of  this 
rubbish  still  remalas. 

If  Khruabcbey  and  Mao  Tse-tung  had 
hired  helpers  In  their  announced  task  of 
burying  us,  they  eould  not  haye  chosen 
better  ones  than  the  Birchltes  and  their 
fellow  traveling  radical  crackbraln  fol- 
lowers. Tbey  aid  and  abet  the  Commu- 
nists by  creating  disunity  and  distrust 
and  undermining  our  Institutions  from 
within. 

Mr.  PreeldKit.  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans are  educated.  Informed,  Jealous  of 
their  rights,  and  aware  of  their  respon- 
sibilities. Our  home  grown  Fascists  have 
been  able  to  pull  the  wool  over  only  a 
few  eyes.  Hoverer,  the  efforts  of  the 
Birchltes  are  unceasing  and  their  re- 
sources are  often  unlimited. 

One  of  the  newest  techniques  for  bring- 
ing their  memage  of  hate  and  fear  to 
Americans  Is  the  mobile  library.  At  this 
moment,  John  Birch  bookmobiles  are 
moving  through  the  streets  of  our  cities 
and  towns,  carrying  their  propaganda  to 
the  doorsteps  of  those  who  do  not  seek  it 
out  at  secret  cell  meetings.  We  are  all 
Invited  to  become  "acquainted  with  the 
truth."  as  the  radical  right  defines  it  in 
statements  meh  as  "Democracy  is  merely 
a  deceptlva  phrase,  a  weapon  of  demo- 
goguery,  and  a  perennial  fraud";  "For- 
eigners are  running  the  country":  'The 
clergy  Is  riddled  with  Communists — pull 
them  from  their  pulpits  if  necessary." 

I  know  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  will  not  swallow  these  lies. 
However,  there  Is  the  danger  that  many 
well-meaning  Americans  will  embrace 
the  easy  anewers  provided  by  Welch  as 
valid  solutions  to  confusing  and  complex 
problems.  Tliere  Is  the  further  danger 
that  the  rest  of  us  will  not  care  enough 
or  be  sufBeiently  aware  of  the  threat 
from  the  right  to  present  our  opposing 
views  with  equal  vigor  and  determina- 
tion. An  organised  and  vocal  minority 
can.  indeed,  overcome  an  unconcerned 
majority.  Unfortunately,  we  have  wit- 
nessed this  occurring  time  after  time 
during  this  century  in  countries  through- 
out the  world. 

When  I  express  my  conviction  that  the 
John  Birch  Society  is  the  most  dangerous 
organization  in  America.  I  perhaps  give 
it  an  importance  it  does  not  merit.  I  do 
not  think  so. 

The  John  Birch  Society  has  intro- 
duced a  new  intelligence  to  the  lunatic 
fringe  by  developing  a  formal  structure 
more  sophisticated  than  any  other  right- 
wing  group.  It  has  evolved  secretive 
community-level  cells.  Just  as  the  Com- 
munists did.  lU  leader— its  "Uttle  Hit- 
ler"— Robert  Welch,  maintains  rigid  con- 
trol of  programs  and  activities.  Be- 
cause of  its  secret  nature,  the  society 
has  drawn  into  Its  ranks  and  into  its 
leadership  ultrarespectable  business 
and  ixulustrial  leaders  who  shun  partici- 
pation In  the  more  clamoroiis  rightwing 
groups.  Thegr  have  money  and  influence 
and  are  willing  to  use  both  for  the  or- 
ganization. The  monetary  support  of 
these  business  leaders,  plus  that  of  the 
the  ordinary  John  Birch  Society  mem- 


bers, brings  the  society  an  estimated  in- 
come of  more  than  $1,500,000  a  year. 
Since  its  founding  in  1953  the  society  is 
believed  to  have  attracted  more  than 
60,000  members. 

Mr.  President.  America  has  enough 
headaches  in  finding  a  course  of  action 
to  meet  the  encroachments  and  chal- 
lenges of  international  communism  and 
Soviet  and  Red  Chinese  imperialism. 
We  do  not  need  the  radical  right  to  com- 
plicate matters.  Every  picture  of  a  race 
riot.  North  or  South,  fomented  by  right- 
wing  extremists.  every  American 
smeared  by  fellow  Americans  for  his  po- 
litical beliefs,  every  reckless  charge 
against  ress>onslble  Government  officials 
by  the  demagogues  of  the  right  does  more 
to  serve  the  aims  of  International  com- 
munism than  5.000  American  Com- 
munists could  hope  to  do. 

Speaking  of  the  radical  right.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  warned  that — 

Attributing  every  adversity  to  communUm 
Is  not  only  Irrational  but  contributes  to 
hysteria  and  fosters  groundless  fears.  •  •  • 
The  way  to  fight  It  U  to  study  It,  understand 
It  and  discover  what  can  be  done  about 
It.  •  •  •  This  Is  neither  the  time  for  Inac- 
tion nor  vigilante  action. 

I  am  reminded  that  Dr.  Hutchlns. 
when  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  was  asked  by  a  rightwing  lady, 
"Dr.  Hutchlns.  do  you  really  teach  com- 
munism in  the  University  of  Chicago?" 

He  said,  "Yes.  lady:  and  we  also  teach 
cancer  in  our  medical  school." 

There  Is  plenty  of  room  in  the  United 
States  for  responsible  conservatism. 
What  a  dull  country  It  would  be  If  we 
were  all  progressives  and  liberals.  How- 
ever, the  groups  I  have  described,  and  the 
vicious  methods  they  employ,  are  irre- 
sponsible and  destructive. 

They  do  not  grow  because  of  the  at- 
tractiveness of  their  aims.  Few  Ameri- 
cans would  choose  fascism  over  Democ- 
racy. They  grow  because  of  the  un- 
awareness,  the  apathy,  and  the  fear  of 
many  Americans.  Too  many  may  laugh 
or  shrug  these  rabble  rousers  off  as  mere 
mischiefmakers  or  annoyances.  Too 
many  may  remain  imaware  of  the  pro- 
posals which  they  push  through  State 
legislatures  and  of  the  lies  which  they 
spread.  Too  many  may  Ignore  the  eco- 
nomic weapons  which  they  vrield. 
Meanwhile,  these  self-appointed  vigi- 
lantes are  hard  at  work. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately  today  all 
American  taxpayers  are  Indirectly  fi- 
nancing many  of  these  vicious  organi- 
zations. Although  our  laws  do  not 
grant  tax-exempt  status  to  an  organi- 
zation, a  substantial  part  of  whose 
activities  is  carrying  on  propaganda, 
there  Is  increasing  evidence,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neubkrckr]  has  pointed  out.  that 
dozens  of  these  groups  are  masquerading 
as  educational  and  religious  organiza- 
tions, flooding  the  country  with  partisan 
political  propaganda,  and  are  financed 
by  tax-free  contributions  from  business- 
men. 

Unfortunately  some  of  these  contribu- 
tors are  also  retired  and  softbrained 
generals  and  admirals.  In  1961  a  score 
or  more  of  these  lunatic  rightwing 
oriented  propaganda  organizations  took 


in  more  than  %5\a  million  in  tax-free 
contributions. 

Mr.  President,  how  Is  it  that  such  a 
fiagrant  abuse  of  the  charitable  deduc- 
tion provisions  of  the  Income  tax  law 
is  permitted  to  exist?  What  Justifica- 
tion do  Internal  Revenue  Service  officials 
give  for  allowing  this  situation  to  con- 
tinue? 

I  do  not  propose  that  committees  of 
Congress  caravan  about  the  country 
conducting  investigations  into  the  activ- 
itles  of  the  radical  right.  I  believe  we 
have  had  enough  investigations  into  the 
political  beliefs  of  free  American  citi- 
zens. However,  I  do  propose  that  cor- 
rective action  be  taken  to  close  this  tax 
loophole  favoring  these  book  burners 
and  witch  hunters. 

It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  tax 
loophole;  and  I  hope  that  this  will  be 
done  later,  when  tax  legislation  is  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  President,  the  radicals  of  the 
extreme  right  are  at  odds  with  the  very 
purpose  of  our  Nation — freedom  and 
democracy.  If  they  are  to  be  restrained 
and  to  be  prevented  from  giving  further 
solace  and  comfort  to  our  Communist 
adversaries,  they  must  be  subjected  to 
constant  exposure  and  relentless  public- 
ity. We  must  continue  to  show  them  as 
the  demagogs  they  are.  America  is 
last  with  them. 


EXTENSION      OP     MEXICAN     FARM 
LABOR  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1703)  to  amend  Utle 
V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  obtained  the  fioor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Senate  is  about  to  proceed 
with  the  consideration  of  the  so-called 
bracero  bill.  It  is  a  very  Important  bill 
to  a  great  mEUiy  States  in  the  Union.  I 
wonder  If  the  Senator  from  Florida  will 
yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  so  that  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  may  be 
notified. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  provided  that  I  have  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  for 
that  purpose,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   CLARK.     Mr.   President 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  fioor,  do  I  not? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  the  floor. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  bring  up  a  conference  re- 
port. He  and  I  have  an  understanding 
that  if  opposition  to  the  consideration 
of  the  report  develops,  he  will  yield  the 
floor  back  to  me,  so  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed with  the  bill.  However,  he  does 
not  anticipate  such  opposition. 


EXPORT-IMPORT    BANK    ACT    EX- 
TENSION—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  sulunit 
a  reix>rt  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  3872)  to  increase  the 
lending  authority  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  to  extend  the  pe- 
riod within  which  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  may  exercise  its 
functions,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  the  report. 

( For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  August  19.  1963,  p.  15309.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  repKJrt? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  the  Manaccks  on  the  Pa«t  or 

TKI  HotTSE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Rouses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3872)  to  IncrcMe 
the  lending  authority  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  to  extend  the  period 
within  which  the  EXp>ort-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  may  exercise  Its  functions,  and 
for  other  pxirposes.  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
acUon  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accomp>anying  conference 
report ; 

EXPLANATION 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
bill  as  amended  and  passed  by  the  Senate 
have  certain  features  in  common: 

Both  versions  of  the  bill  would  extend 
the  charter  of  the  Bank   to  June  30,  1988. 

Both  versions  would  raise  by  $2  billion 
the  total  amount  of  loans,  insurance,  and 
guarantees  the  Bank  Is  authorised  to  have 
outstanding  at  any  one   time. 

Both  versions  would  raise  (within  the 
overall  limit  for  loans,  guarantees,  and  in- 
surance) the  amount  of  export  credit  In- 
surance and  guarantees,  which  the  Bank 
may  have  outstanding  against  a  3S-percent 
reserve,  from  a  present  maximum  of  $1  bil- 
lion to  a  new  maximum  of  $3  bimon. 

In  addition,  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  the  bill  are  slnUlar  in  that  both 
would  provide  for  a  »a  bllUon  increase  in 
the  funds  available  to  the  Bank — to  match 
the  12  billion  Increase  being  made  in  its 
lending  authority — but  the  two  versions  are 
dissimilar  as  to  the  methods  which  would  be 
used  to  finance  the  $2  billion  of  additional 


funds.  As  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill 
would  authorize  to  be  appropriated  the  $2 
bllUon  of  Increased  financing.  As  passed  by 
the  Senate,  the  bill  woxild  authorize  the 
Bank  to  obtain  the  additional  funds  under 
Its  present  method  of  financing,  which  is  to 
borrow  the  funds  as  needed  from  tlie 
Treasury. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  those 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  are  identical 
In  both  the  House  and  Senate  versions.  More 
specifically,  the  agreement  provides  tliat — 

(a)  the  life  of  the  Bank  be  extended  to 
June  30,  1968; 

(b)  the  aggregate  amount  of  loans,  guar- 
antees, and  Insurance  which  the  Bank  may 
have  outstanding  at  any  one  time  be  in- 
creased by  $2  billion;  and 

(c)  the  aggregate  amount  of  export  credit 
Insurance  and  guarantees  which  the  Bank 
may  have  outstanding  against  a  25  percent 
reserve  be  increased  from  the  present  maxi- 
mum of  $1  billion  to  a  maximum  of  $2 
billion. 

The  conferees  further  agreed,  however,  that 
no  additional  funds  are  to  be  provided  at 
this  time  for  financing  the  Bank's  opera- 
tions. The  principal  disagreement  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate — Indeed  substan- 
tially the  whole  of  the  disagreement — Is  over 
the  method  by  which  the  additional  funds 
for  the  Bank  are  to  be  provided.  The  agree- 
ment of  the  conferees  does  not  resolve  this 
dispute  one  way  or  the  other,  either  In  favor 
of  the  appropriations  method  or  the  Treasvu-y 
financing  method.  On  the  contrary,  the 
agreement  postpones  a  resolution  of  the  Is- 
sue until  such  time  as  the  Bank  Is  In  greater 
need  of  additional  funds. 

Such  a  postponement  of  the  Issue  is  made 
passible  by  the  fact  that  the  Bank  has  avail- 
able for  Its  loan,  guarantee,  and  Insurance 
operations  certain  funds  other  than  those 
made  available  by  Its  authority  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury.  These  additional  funds, 
as  of  June  30,  1963,  consisted  of  (a)  approxi- 
mately $810  mUllon  of  surplus;  and  (b)  ap- 
proximately $620  million  which  have  been 
borrowed  in  effect,  from  pdvate  banks 
through  sales  of  "participation  certificates" 
in  certain  of  the  Bank's  assets. 

By  reason  of  these  funds  derived  from 
sources  other  than  Treasury  borrowing.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  Bank  now  has  suf- 
ficient funds  available  to  It  to  meet  its 
anticipated  needs  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time. 

Finally,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
contains  a  provision  not  In  the  House  bill 
which  would  require  that  the  Bank  make 
a  report  to  Congress  only  once  a  year,  rather 
than  on  a  semiannual  basis  as  required  by 
present  law.  The  conference  agreement 
omitted  this  provision  of  the  Senate  bill, 
upon  the  belief  that  the  more  frequent  re- 
p^ing  to  Congress  Is  appropriate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  Houses  on  the 
different  bills  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
the  House  have  reference  only  to  the 
method  of  providing  additional  money 
for  the  operations  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate bill  extended  the  charter  of  the  Bank 
until  June  30,  1968;  both  bills  raised  by 
$2  billion  the  total  amount  of  loans,  in- 
surance, and  guarantees  the  Bank  is  au- 
thorised to  have  outstanding  at  any  one 
time;  and  both  versions  raised,  within 
the  overall  limit  for  loans,  guarantees, 
and  Insurance,  the  amounts  of  export 
credit  insurance  and  guarantees  which 
the  Bank  could  have  outstanding  against 
a  25-percent  reserve,  from  the  present 
maximum  of  $1  billion,  to  a  new  maxi- 
mum of  $2  billion.  In  all  these  respects 
the  Senate  and  the  House  bills  were 
Identical. 


Both  the  Senate  version  and  the  House 
version  authorized  $2  billion  of  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
but  the  methods  of  providing  these  ad- 
ditional funds  were  radically  different. 
The  Senate  version  called  for  a  continu- 
ation of  the  system  of  Treasury  financ- 
ing which  has  been  in  effect  ever  since 
the  Bank  was  organized  in  the  1930's. 
We  have,  in  point  of  fact,  followed  the 
method  of  financing  banking  operations 
in  which  the  Government  had  an  Inter- 
est that  has  been  used  ever  since  the 
founding  of  the  First  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  days  of  the  Washington 
administration,  when  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
However,  the  House  determined  to  scrap 
that  traditional  method  of  financing  and 
to  substitute  the  appropriations  method 
of  financing  for  the  additional  money  to 
be  provided.  It  was  on  this  disagree- 
ment that  the  conferees  broke. 

As  I  recall,  the  conference  commit- 
tee held  eight  meetings  at  which  no 
satisfactory  solution  of  this  dilemma 
could  be  reached.  One  reason  was  that 
the  problem  of  Treasury  financing  ver- 
sus appropriations  financing  runs  into 
deep  divisions  in  points  of  view  in  the 
House  and  Senate.  Certain  groups  in 
the  House  and  virtually  all  of  the  Senate 
have  felt  that  in  this  banking  operation 
and  in  certain  other  operations  Treasury 
financing  is  infinitely  preferable  to  ap- 
propriations financing.  The  Senate 
view  w£is  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible,  or  if  not  Impossible,  at  least 
very  difficult,  indeed,  for  a  bank  such 
as  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  conduct 
normal  long-term  operations  if  it  is 
never  known  what  funds  will  be  avail- 
able in  £uiy  year  until  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  so  declare. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  House  felt 
that  the  method  of  Treasury  financing 
could  be  referred  to  as  "back-door  fi- 
nancing" and,  in  effect,  bypass  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations. 

After  the  eighth  of  the  nine  confer- 
ences, a  suggestion  was  made  by  the 
President  of  the  Bank,  Mr.  Harold  J. 
Linder,  that  we  simply  defer  the  whole 
question  of  making  any  provision  for 
additional  borrowing  on  the  part  of  the 
Bank.  Mr.  Linder  revealed  then  what  a 
great  many  of  us  had  not  appreciated 
before — although  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  DoMUficK], 
whom  I  see  on  the  fioor,  was  more  astute 
than  the  rest  of  us  in  discovering — that 
the  Bank  already  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  unused  borrowing  authority. 
The  report  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  referred  to  this  fact  in  very 
general  terms.  Because  the  President  of 
the  Bank  does  not  wish  this  matter  to  be 
made  more  specific,  I  shall  honor  his  re- 
quest. All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  now 
satisfied  of  the  fact,  of  which  I  was  not 
satisfied  when  we  heard  the  testimony 
before  the  Senate  committee,  that  there 
are  a  good  many  bilUons  of  dollars  of 
additional  borrowing  authority  unused 
and  available  to  the  Bank;  and  that,  in 
addition  to  the  unused  borrowing  au- 
thority, there  are  a  good  many  billions 
of  dollars  which  can  be  utilized  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  Bank  to  continue  its 
operations  without  resorting  to  further 
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loMU  froaa  ttie  Ttt*sarj  or  to  appro- 
prlaUoiu. 

When  that  fact  became  clear,  rather 
late  in  the  dajr.  tt  aeemed  wise  to  solve 
the  problem  merely  by  not  giving  the 
Bazik  any  more  money,  and  thus  resolve 
the  dilemma  between  the  two  Houses. 
That  Is  what  the  oonf  erences  report  does. 

As  a  matter  of  legislative  history,  I 
wish  to  make  It  abundantly  clear  that 
the  nine  Soiate  conferees — Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike — were  as  one  In 
refusing  to  yield  to  the  House  on  the 
subject  of  appropriations  financing.  We 
did  not  do  It;  we  would  not  do  it.  In  the 
words  of  the  dtstbigulshed  Senator  from 
Alabama  iMr.  ^AaxKAN].  we  were  ada- 
mant on  that  mbject.  I  wish  to  make  it 
very  clear  indeed  that  there  was  no  In- 
tention, 80  far  as  I  know,  of  the  Senate 
conferees  ylddtaig  on  this  point.  So  if 
and  when  the  time  will  come  when  the 
Elxport-Import  Bank  will  have  to  ask 
for  additional  nMmey,  there  can  be  noth- 
ing In  the  eonfermce  agreement  which 
would  lead  anyone  to  believe  that  the 
Senate  wookl  recede  from  the  position 
which  it  took  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  <rf  79  to  1,  a  position  which  all 
the  Senate  confereee  took  in  conference. 
We  win  have  to  cross  that  bridge  later. 
There  Is  no  deeiiion  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  recede  from  Treasury  borrow- 
ing: there  la  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  recede  from  insisting  on 
appropriatkms  financing.  That  question 
is  left  in  abeyance. 

I  am  happT  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  TBKas. 

Mr.  TOWKR.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
sake  of  the  reeord,  would  the  Senator 
from  Pennsyhrania  clarify  this  point,  or 
at  least  make  note  of  it;  namely,  that  had 
we  had  earUer  the  knowledge  that  there 
was  a  substantial  amount  of  billions  of 
dollars  available  for  additional  lending 
on  the  part  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
this  compromise  could  have  been 
effected  much  earlier? 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWKK.  In  that  way  we  would 
not  have  been  put  to  the  trouble  of  hold- 
ing nine  meetings. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes ;  we  should  have  paid 
more  attentkm  to  the  great  ability  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  who  suspect- 
ed this  all  along— although  I  suspect  he 
did  not  reahM  how  large  the  existing 
authority  was. 

Mr.  TOWXR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsi^vania. 

Mr.  DOMOaCK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  jrleld? 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  NiL- 
soN  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  CLARK.   I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMDUCK.  The  chairman  of  the 
Senate  conferees,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clakk  1 .  did  a  very  ex- 
cellent Job  hi  working  out  the  report. 
He  did  so  under  what  at  times  were  most 
dlfBcxilt  circumstances. 

Immediately  after  the  first  confer- 
ence, after  I  had  suggested  a  compro- 
mise of  this  kind.  I  called  the  head  of 
the  Bank.  I  reached  his  deputy.  I 
asked  him  whether  he  would  send  me  a 
letter  In  which  he  would  agree  that  the 
Bank  could  continue  under  this  type  of 


operation.  He  said  he  would  prefer  not 
to  send  such  a  letter,  because  he  hoped 
we  would  get  around  to  giving  the  Bank 
the  additional  borrowing  authority.  But 
at  no  time  did  he  suggest  that  this  ad- 
ditional amount  was  available;  and  I 
did  not  know  of  it  until  yesterday's 
meeting. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  agree  that  in  view  of  the  facts 
we  now  know,  the  conference  report  Is 
a  sound  one  and  would  permit  the  Bank 
to  resume  its  desired  operations  in  con- 
nection with  American  export  trade? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  agree. 

At  one  point  the  House  conferees  re- 
turned to  the  House,  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er their  instructions  from  the  House  were 
still  firm;  and  on  this  point  a  vote  was 
taken  by  the  House.  I  believe  the  vote 
was  379  to  11  to  stand  firm  on  their  de- 
cision against  the  so-called  back-door- 
spending  proposal.  So  the  House  was 
quite  adamant. 

I  believe  this  problem  has  not  been 
finally  resolved.  If  it  comes  again  be- 
fore the  two  bodies.  I  believe  a  specific 
vote  on  the  problem  should  be  taken, 
without  being  encumbered  by  the  other 
Items,  so  that  the  Senate  may  vote  spe- 
clflcaJly  on  this  one  question.  Many 
Senators  think  this  is  a  desirable  type 
of  financing  for  this  Bank,  but  in  gen- 
eral are  opposed  to  this  type  of  financ- 
ing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  there  been  any 
disclosure  of  the  amount  of  additional 
borrowing  authority  the  Elxport-Import 
Bank  still  has? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  communicate  It  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  However  for  reasons  which  I 
think  suflQcient,  the  President  of  the 
Bank  has  asked  that  that  information 
not  be  disclosed  publicly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  the  position  of 
the  Senate  conferees  been  predicated 
on  the  proposition  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  still  has  funds  with  which 
to  operate,  or  has  that  position  been 
taken  on  the  basis  that  Treasury  bor- 
rowing should  be  the  method  of  financ- 
ing the  Bank  wiU  utilize'' 

Mr.  CLARBL  First,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees were  motivated  in  reaching  this 
agreement  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
convinced  that  ample  borrowing  au- 
thority remained. 

In  stating  their  position,  they  point 
out  that  Treasury  financing  for  this  par- 
ticular institution  is  superior  to  back- 
door financitog. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  do  I  correctly 
imderstand  that  the  final  motivation 
for  reaching  the  decision  was  the  fact 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  can  con- 
tinue under  its  present  borrowing  au- 
thority? 

Mr.  CLARK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  agree? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  completely  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
The  amount  of  money  available  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank  in  its  ordinary  and 
normal  operations  Is  considerably  more 
than  anyone  In  the  House  or  any  one  in 


the  Senate  had  any  idea  about.  It  was 
only  when  we  put  this  all  together  at  the 
last  minute  that  we  found  out  how  much 
it  was,  and  were  so  informed  by  the 
President  of  the  Bank.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  can  continue  operations  without 
any  more  borrowing  authority. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Who  initiated  the 
movement  for  the  granting  of  the  addi- 
tional authority? 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Bank. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     The  Bank? 

Mr.  CLARK  Well,  let  me  say  that  is 
orJy  part  of  the  story.  The  charter  of 
the  Bank  expired  the  first  of  July:  there- 
fore the  Bank  had  to  have  legislation  to 
extend  its  charter.  Then.  In  addition, 
to  asking  for  extension  of  the  charter, 
the  Bank  asked  for  increased  borrowing 
authority,  increased  lending  authority, 
and  increased  authority  to  issue  insur- 
ance and  guarantees. 

Mr .  LAUSCHE.  What  position  did  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  take  on  this  mat- 
ter? Did  It  recommend  extension  of  the 
authority? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Kenraedy  admin- 
istration, including  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  supported  the  position  of  the 
Senate  in  favor  of  increased  borrowing 
authority  under  Treasury  financing. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  something 
to  say,  a  little  later  in  the  day,  with 
reference  to  a  speech  on  this  matter  made 
on  the  fioor  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Robertson] 
a  day  or  two  ago.  But  I  do  not  wish 
to  delay  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Penrisylvania  yield  for  one  more 
statement? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  by  virtue  of  this 
sudden  access  to  knowledge  which  was 
not  previously  imparted  to  either  body, 
we  receded  from  the  provision  the  Sen- 
ate had  added,  which  required  only  an- 
nual reports,  as  opposed  to  semiannual 
reports;  and  we  agree  that  we  want  semi- 
annual reports  continued.  In  fact,  we 
say.  "Since  you  have  not  told  us  what 
you  had  before,  perhaps  we  should  call 
for  reports  more  often  than  that. "  But 
we  did  not  include  such  a  provision;  and 
the  report  calls  for  only  semiannual  re- 
ports. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  Without  impugning  the 
Bank's  position,  I  do  think  we  should  be 
more  careful  in  the  future  than  we  were 
in  the  past.  We  must  be  sure  we  get 
all  the  basic  facts  before  we  legislate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  conferees  for  the  fine  job  they 
have  done.  It  is  refreshing  to  note  that 
finally  one  is  able  to  dig  down  into  the 
depths  and  really  find  out  what  the  facts 
are.  I  am.  however,  alarmed  that  there 
may  be  many  other  Instances  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  similarly  led  to  reach- 
ing a  Judgment,  without  knowing  all  the 
facts. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 

I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference  committee,   of   which    I   was  a 
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member,  made  the  best  practical  resolu- 
tion of  the  problem.  We  have  every  as- 
surance that  the  Bank  will  be  able  to 
carry  on  its  indispensable  function.  At 
a  time  when  the  exports  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation  and 
m  the  interest  of  our  imbalance  of  inter- 
national payments — its  correction  de- 
manding the  expansion  of  our  exports — 
It  was  inexcusable  to  have  permitted  the 
Bank  to  remain  in  the  upset  condition 
of  not  having  a  charter.  I  know  the 
great  feeling  of  conscience  on  the  part  of 
the  chairman  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark  1,  which  induced  him,  not- 
withstanding his  deep  devotion  to  giv- 
ing the  Bank  full  capacity  to  do  its  Job 
by  borrowing  from  the  Treasury,  finally 
to  agree  to  the  conference  report.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  way  in  which  he 
handled  that  conference. 

Harold  Linder,  the  President  of  the 
Bank,  is  a  New  Yorker  whom  I  have 
known  for  many  years  both  as  a  banker 
and  a  friend.  He  has  done  an  extraor- 
dinary job  with  the  Bank. 

The  fact  that  he  Is  willing  to  carry 
on  his  work,  even  under  some  disad- 
vantages, as  will  be  the  case  with  the 
law  that  he  must  now  operate  under, 
convinces  me.  if  anything  needed  to  con- 
vince me.  of  his  dedication  to  the  public 
service.  I  am  confident  he  will  do  the 
best  humanly  possible  with  what  Is  put 
in  his  hands.  I  am  confident,  too,  that 
the  confidence  which  the  operations  of 
the  Bank  under  his  direction  will  en- 
gender in  the  Congress  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  and  for  the  insurance  com- 
panies, banks,  exporters,  and  others  who 
do  business  with  the  Bank  to  look  for- 
ward with  confidence.  I  am  confident 
in  my  own  heart  that  the  Congress  will 
do  whatever  is  required  to  see  that  the 
Bank  is  able  to  do  its  Job  and  to  make 
its  contribution  to  a  material  expansion 
of  the  American  export  trade. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
deeply  concerned  over  the  outcome  of 
the  conference  report,  not  so  much  in 
the  results,  but  in  the  information  which 
was  revealed. 

I  note  that  in  the  report  of  the  House 
committee  it  is  stated  that  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Bank,  and  the  Bank's 
Advisory  Committee  all  unanimously  re- 
quested approval  of  the  bill,  which  pro- 
vided for  a  $2  billion  Increase  in  borrow- 
ing authority.  The  Senate  committee 
also  pointed  out  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Bank  to  have  that  $2  billion  in- 
crease. Then  the  conference  commit- 
tee came  out  with  the  information  that 
they  had  discovered  now  that  by  reason 
of  funds  derived  from  sources  other  than 
Treasury  borrowing,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  Bank  now  has  sufficient  funds 
available  to  meet  its  anticipated  needs 
for  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  pointed  out  that  after  the  ninth 
conference  by  the  conferees  a  suggestion 
w  a.s  made  by  the  President  of  the  Export- 


Import  Bank,  Mr.  Harold  F.  Linder,  that 
no  additional  borrowing  be  provided. 

Mr.  Linder  revealed  what  a  great  many  of 
VIS  had  not  appreciated  before — 

Said  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark] — 

that  the  Bank  had  already  had  a  consider- 
able amount  of  unused  borrowing  authority. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  said: 
I  am  now  satisfied  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  a  good  many  bllUons  of  dollars  of  addi- 
tional borrowing  authority  unvised  and 
available  to  the  Bank;  and  that,  in  addition 
to  the  unused  borrowing  authority,  there  are 
a  good  many  billions  of  dollars  which  can 
be  obligated  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Bank 
to  continue  its  operations  without  resorting 
to  further  loans  from  the  Treasury  or  to 
appropriations. 

Later,  in  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  said: 

For  reasons  which  I  think  sufficient,  the 
President  of  the  Bank  has  asked  that  Infor- 
mation of  the  amount  of  additional  borrow- 
ing authority  of  the  Bank  not  be  disclosed 
publicly. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  brought  out  in  that  connection.  I 
do  not  question  anyone's  good  faith  on 
the  committee,  but  I  do  think  it  is  very 
unfortunate  that  the  Bank  asks  that 
certain  Information  not  be  made  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  go  on  record 
as  hoping  that  the  information  that  was 
requested  will  be  made  public  and  will 
be  transmitted  to  me  so  that  all  may 
know  exactly  why  the  two  committees 
of  Congress  were  apparently  misled  into 
believing  that  an  extra  $2  billion  of  bor- 
rowing authority  was  necessary  when 
billions  of  dollars  were  already  available. 


EXTENSION  OF  MEXICAN  FARM 
LABOR  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (S.  1703)  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  would  extend  the  Mexican  Farm 
Labor  program  without  change  for  1 
year,  through  December  31,  1964. 

The  committee  did  not  hold  hearings 
on  this  bill  for  several  reasons.  First, 
because  it  is  a  simple  extension,  without 
change,  of  a  law  that  has  been  in  effect 
now  for  some  years.  SecoiKl,  because 
the  House  Committee  on  Agricultiu-e  had 
held  hearings  in  March  of  this  year,  and 
those  hearings  had  been  printed  and 
were  available  to  the  committee  and  to 
the  Senate.  Third,  the  hearings  in  the 
House  indicated  that  the  issues  were 
similar  to  those  which  were  heard  and 
fully  considered  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  the 
time  of  the  last  extension  of  this  pro- 
gram. Fourth,  the  principal  proponents 
of  changes  in  the  program  agreed  that  in 
general  the  program  hM  been  working 
wdl,  and  that  the  amendments  adopted 
the  last  time  the  program  was  extended 
had  gone  far  toward  improving  the  pro- 
gram. Finally,  hearings  were  held  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 


Public  Welfare  on  July  30.  The  com- 
mittee felt  that  any  further  hearings 
would  simply  be  wasteful  of  public  fimds. 
The  Mexican  farm  labor  program 
provides  an  orderly,  regulated  method  of 
recruiting  needed  Mexican  farmworkers. 
Under  it  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursu- 
ant to  an  agreement  with  Mexico,  re- 
cruits Mexican  workers;  receives  and 
houses  them  at  reception  centers  in  the 
United  States;  furnishes  them  transpor- 
tation between  such  reception  centers 
and  recruitment  centers  in  Mexico;  pro- 
vides them  with  necessary  subsistence, 
emergency  medical  care,  and  burial  ex- 
penses during  such  transportation  and 
reception;  assists  them  in  negotiating 
contracts  with  employers;  and  guaran- 
tees performance  by  the  employers  of 
their  obligations  as  to  wages  and  trans- 
portation. All  expenses  of  the  program, 
except  compliance  costs,  are  borne  by 
the  employers. 

I  wish  that  to  be  very  clear.  All  ex- 
penses of  the  program,  except  compli- 
ance costs,  are  borne  by  the  employers. 
The  agreement  with  Mexico  and  the 
standard  work  contract  required  to  be 
agreed  to  by  employers  contain  many 
provisions  designed  to  assist  and  protect 
the  Mexican  workers  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  program  is  designed  to  provide 
workers  to  do  Jobs  for  which  there  are 
not  sufficient  domestic  workers,  and 
every  reasonable  precaution  is  required 
to  prevent  the  program  from  having  an 
adverse  effect  on  domestic  workers. 

The  legal  authority  for  the  program 
was  provided  in  1951  by  Public  Law  78, 
82d  Congress,  which  amended  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  This  authority  was 
originally  limited  to  the  period  ending 
December  31,  1953.  It  was  subsequently 
extended  to  December  31,  1955,  June  30, 
1959,  June  30,  1961,  December  31,  1961, 
and  December  31,  1963.  The  program  Is 
one  that  has  been  frequently  reviewed 
and  extended  by  Congress. 

The  number  of  Mexican  workers  re- 
quired to  supplement  our  domestic  agri- 
cultural labor  force  has  been  declining. 
On  page  30  of  this  year's  hearings  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Senators  will  find  a  table  showing 
that  the  total  number  of  Mexican  work- 
ers admitted  imder  Public  Law  78  de- 
clined gradually  from  445,197  in  1956  to 
437,643  in  1959;  and  since  1959  has  de- 
clined rapidly  to  315,846  in  1960,  291,420 
in  1961.  and  194,978  in  1962.  The  pro- 
gram is  rapidly  phasing  out,  but  it  is 
still  needed.  Last  year  33,214  farms  in 
21  States  used  nearly  195,000  workers 
recruited  under  the  program.  These 
users  consisted  of  2,264  individual  em- 
ployers, 57  food  processors,  and  231  asso- 
ciations comprised  of  24,492  members. 
Some  of  the  workers  performed  neces- 
sary agrictiltural  labor,  of  course,  on 
more  than  one  farm,  since  some  of  the 
workers  were  recontracted.  The  number 
of  contracts  and  recontracts  in  1962  was 
2264K8,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  table  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  showing  the  number  of  Mexican 
workers  contracted  and  recontracted  by 
State  for  the  jrears  1959  through  1962. 
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There  beinc  no  objection,  the  table 
I  ordtred  to  be  piinted  In  the  RBcoao. 
M  follows: 

tlumher  of  ir«*<ee«  wortcern  contracted  and 
■   I,  »y  StmU.  l»5$-42 
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Soon*:  AdaAitattatlve  reportt.  Bureau  of  Employ- 
maal  deourtty. 

Mr.  HOULAND.  As  pointed  out  by 
Ifr.  Matt  TrtOPi  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  redoratlon  at  pace  31  of  the 
Honae  beairlBts,  the  number  of  famu 
QBtnc  MyiJr^"  labor  does  not  fully  In- 
dicate the  kaportanoe  of  the  program. 
In  a  partilntfffr  county  there  may  be  200 
farmers  wiio  employ  braceros,  but  there 
may  be  XJMti  farmers  who  would  be 
drastically  affected  by  the  labor  shortage 
If  the  piocram  were  terminated.  In  the 
areas  wiMce  Mexican  farm  labor  was 
needed  the  procram  was  eeaentiaL  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  found  and  certlfled 
that  dcmealftB  workers  were  not  available 
to  do  the  voKk.  The  crops  could  not 
have  been  planted  and  hanrested:  and 
these  farms,  ttie  ooosumers  of  these 
crops,  and  all  tboae  engaged  In  handling 
tbcm  from  term  to  market  would  have 
suffered.  It  Is  probable  that  a  smaller 
number  of  farms,  oonsimiers.  and  others 
win  be  affected  next  year,  but  as  long 
as  the  need  for  supplemental  labor 
exists  It  ousht  to  be  met.  In  recom- 
mending a  year's  extension  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  testified  at  the  House 
committee  bearings : 

Sevand  faelon  parmuute  ua  ot  the  wladom 
ot  this  spproasll.  First,  ws  have  a  genuine 
ootussra  for  «bs  nssds  of  growsrs  la  msny 
srsas  Xor  aa  M^mantsd  Ubor  force  at  peak 
periods  to  ealttTSte  and  barrest  our  crops. 
As  loog  as  this  need  continues.  It  must  be 
met.  A  jsert  sstenslon  will  meet  this  need 
fully  aad  ><§<■■  tely. 


The  purpoee  of  Public  Law  78  Is  to 
provide  an  orderly  method  of  supplying 
needed  acrleultural  workers,  subject  to 
adeouate  aafesuards.  and  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  Interests  of  Mexico.  With- 
out It  Um  isnfeen  could  still  oome  in,  but 
their  entry  would  be  subject  to  less  regu- 
lation and  tbere  would  be  leas  protection 
for  the  ir-TTrt*'  workers.  The  table  on 
page  47  «f  tbe  bearings  In  the  House, 
which  was  siilwillterl  by  tbe  Immigra- 
tkm  snd  MataraBsatloa  Serviee.  shows 
that  duiinc  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 


30.  1951—12  days  before  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  78  on  July  12.  IMl— 115.- 
742  Mexican  agricultural  workers  were 
admitted  legally  and  500.828  Mexican 
aliens  were  located  In  an  Illegal  sUtus.  a 
toUl  of  616,370  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1962.  282,556  were  ad- 
mitted legally  and  only  30.272  were 
located  In  am  Illegal  status,  a  total  of 
312,828.  The  representative  of  the  Im- 
migration Service  at  page  48  of  the 
House  hearings  attributed  the  drop  in 
Illegal  entrants  to  a  strong  enforcement 
program,  the  fact  that  the  workers  are 
made  available  on  a  legal  basis  to  the 
employers  who  \^-ish  to  use  them,  and 
possibly  other  factors. 

The  method  by  which  Mexican  work- 
ers might  be  brought  Into  the  United 
States  legally  under  sections  214  and  101 
ra)'15>iH)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  In  the  absence  of  Public 
Law  78  Is  explained  at  page  49  of  the 
House  hearings. 

I  emphasize  that  point  because  so 
many  E>eople  mistakenly  think  that  the 
only  way  Mexican  laborers  can  get  into 
this  country  to  till  farms  Is  under  this 
act.  Public  Law  78.  whereas,  quite  to  the 
contrary,  other  less  desirable  acts  are 
available  under  which  Mexican  laborers 
can  come  into  this  country  and  under 
which  they  would  have  nothing  like  the 
protection  that  they,  the  country,  or  the 
producers  who  use  them  have  under  Pub- 
lic Law  78. 

Prom  1948  until  enactment  of  Public 
Law   78.   Mexican   agricultural    workers 
were  brought  in  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Mexico  without  recruitment 
by  the  Federal  Government.     A  numk>er 
of   dlfBculties   were    encountered.     Em- 
ployers,   desiring    to    recruit    labor    as 
cheaply  as  possible,  did  their  recruiting 
as   close   to  the  border  as  they   could. 
Mexicans   desiring    work    often   walked 
many  miles  from  central  points  In  Mex- 
ico.    They  converged  on  the  border  in 
great  numbers  aind  created  serious  prob- 
lems for  the  border  towns  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico.     Many  crossed  the 
Rio  Grande  into  this  country  Illegally. 
As  Illegal  entrants  they  accepted  sub- 
standard wages  with  consequent  adverse 
effects  on  domestic  wage  rates,  and  they 
created  serious  problems  for  our  Span- 
lah-speaklng  citizens,   the   ImmlgraUon 
and  Naturalization  Service,  and  welfare 
agencies.     Frequently  those  who  entered 
legally  returned  to  Mexico  without  noti- 
fying the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  giving  employers  problems 
with   departure   bond   forfeitures.     The 
Mexican  Government  desired  that  the 
workers  be  recruited  from  areas  of  heavy 
unemployment,  so  that  the  economy  of 
Mexico    would   be   helped    rather   than 
harmed    by   the   program.    Because   of 
these  difficulties.  It  was  suggested  at  a 
conference    between    Mexico    and    this 
country  that  rather  than  continue  the 
private  recruitment  of  farmworkers  in 
Mexico  by  employers,  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  should  recruit  such  work- 
ers and  gtiarantee  compliance  with  the 
individual  work  contract.    PubMc  Law  78 
was  enacted  to  provide  such  authority. 
It  has  worked  well  and  during  the  re- 
maining year  that  a  substantial  number 
of  Mexican  workers  appear  likely  to  be 


needed,  continuation  of  this  program  is 
preferable  to  a  return  to  the  old  Inade- 
quately regulated  system. 

Public  Law  78  Is  designed  not  only  to 
provide  Mexican  workers  to  perform 
necessary  work  for  which  domestic 
workers  are  not  available,  but  It  is  de- 
signed to  protect  domestic  workers  from 
unregulated  or  illegal  entry  of  Mexican 
workers  to  fill  Jobs  for  which  domestic 
labor  Is  available.  Those  who.  accord- 
ing to  the  minority  views,  oppose  Pub- 
lic Law  78  because  of  Its  adverse  eco- 
nomic and  social  effects  on  domestic  mi- 
Rratory  labor  are  In  error  If  they  be- 
lieve that  the  old  private  recruiting 
methods.  Involving  both  legal  and  Illegal 
entrants,  affords  greater  protection  than 
does  the  controlled  Government  recruit- 
ing provided  by  Public  Law  78. 

There  are  of  course  always  differing 
views  as  to  how  a  program  should  be  car- 
ried out.  Eleven  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
voted  to  report  the  pending  measure  from 
committee.  Five  members  voted  against 
reporting  it.  Four  of  those  five  have 
signed  the  minority  views,  which  appear 
at  the  back  of  the  report.  I  should  like 
to  take  up  those  views  In  order  and  at- 
tempt to  answer  them. 

First,    they    contend    that   interested 
parties  should  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  views.     The  House  com- 
mittee held  hearings  for  3  days  at  the 
end  of  March  and  the  testimony  covers 
349  pages,  so  all  interested  parties  have 
had  such  opportunity  and  their  views  are 
known.    In  addition,  a  subcommittee  of 
the    Senate   Committee    on   Labor   and 
Public  Welfare  held  hearings  on  July  30. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  testified  at  the 
House  hearings,  and  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Labor  testified  at  the  Senate  hearings. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  that  it  supports 
a   1-year  extension  as  proposed  in  the 
SecreUry  of  Labor's  sUtement  at  the 
House  hearings.    This  would  include  ap- 
proval of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  SecreUry  of  Labor,  which  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Congress   In   1961   and 
which  was  rejected  agahi  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at 
this  session. 

Second,  they  contend  that  certain 
questions  rclaUng  to  the  protection  of 
domesUc  workers  need  to  be  answered 
in  the  Ught  of  the  experience  of  the  last 
2  years.  Those  questions  are  answered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  his  testi- 
mony at  page  3  of  the  House  hearings, 
where  he  describes  the  administration  of 
the  program,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  last  2  years,  as  follows: 

Tbls  committee  is  cognisant  of  the  con- 
fllcU  Inberent  in  the  administration  of  tbU 
program.  On  the  one  band,  responsibility 
U  pUced  upon  tbe  Secretary  of  L*bor  to 
provide  supplemental  labor  when  It  la  needed 
to  assure  tbe  production  of  foods  and  fibers 
required  for  our  own  consumption  and  for 
our  International  commitments.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  law  under  which  the  pro- 
gram operate.  Public  Law  78,  provides  that 
tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  when  supplying  such 
needs  shaU  not  make  Uexlcan  workers  avail- 
able unless  be  determines  that  tbelr  em- 
ployment In  the  United  SUtes  will  not  ad- 
versely    affect     the     wages     and     working 
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conditions  of  domestic  agricultural  worken 
similarly  employed. 

In  1961,  the  adialnlstratloa  proposed 
amendments  to  Public  Law  78  designed  to 
establish  more  specific  legislative  standards 
for  protecting  domestic  workers  against  the 
undermining  Influence  of  tbe  large  scale  use 
of  Mexican  workers.  Some  of  these  amend- 
ments were  adopted,  while  otliera  wwe  not. 

I  digress  to  say  that  a  substantial 
number  of  the  amendments  then  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  were 
adopted  2  years  ago,  and  those  which 
were  not  adopted — now  again  being 
urged  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor — ^were 
rejected  by  substantial  votes  within  the 
committee  and  on  the  floor;  and  were 
again  rejected  this  year  as  being  im- 
reasonable,  Impractical,  and  for  other 
reasons  not  desirable. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  did  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  was 
rejected  In  the  Senate  committee  this 
year,  did  he? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes.  The  Senate 
committee  declined  to  consider  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  amendment  was  not  acted  upon? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Counsel  for  the  com- 
mittee has  reminded  me  that,  after  dis- 
cussion of  the  amendment  and  the 
whole  situation,  no  Senator  even  as- 
sumed to  offer  the  amendment  this 
year,  because  we  knew  that  It  had  been 
previously  rejected  almost  unanimously. 
I  note  that  the  sponsors  of  S.  527,  now 
pending  in  Congress,  offered  by  certain 
of  the  advocates  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  recog- 
nized the  unreasonable  nature  of  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  by  framing  the  bill  in  such  words 
as  to  try  to  avoid  some  of  the  imprac- 
tical features  In  the  suggestions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  the  Senator 
from  Florida  concedes  that  no  action 
was  taken  in  the  committee  on  this 
amendment?  The  amendment  did  not 
come  before  the  committee  for  a  vote. 
Actually,  though  some  of  us  pleaded  for 
hearings  so  that  we  could  get  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  of  now, 
1963.  before  the  Senate — the  House  hav- 
ing killed  the  bill — the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  majority  of  the  Senators 
on  the  committee  prevailed,  and  tbere 
was  no  opportunity  for  hearing  the 
Secretary  support  his  amendments. 

Obviously,  under  those  circumstances. 
since  we  were  defeated  even  as  to  having 
hearings  by  a  two-vote  margin,  it  was 
clear  that  it  would  not  have  been  worth- 
while to  press  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  commit- 
tee was  not  even  willing  to  listen  to  him. 
let  alone  to  agree  to  his  amendment 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  admits 
that  the  amendment  was  dls<»s8ed  and 
well  understood  by  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  the  com- 
mittee members  understood  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  fact  is  that  no 
Senator  offered  the  amendment,  because 
it  was  so  very  clear  that  the  amendment 


was  unacceptable  to   the   committee — 
now.  as  it  was  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  put- 
ting it  differently  now.  The  committee 
did  not  actually  reject  the  amendment. 
The  committee  had  no  opportunity  to 
rote  on  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment was  not  offered,  and  the  amend- 
ment was  not  acted  on. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  the  committee  had  no 
opportunity  to  vote  on  it.  Five  members 
of  the  committee  made  it  clear  that  they 
favored  the  amendment.  They  had  a 
perfect  right  to  offer  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  discussed.  The 
amendment  was  well  understood.  Nei- 
ther the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  nor  any 
of  his  four  "soldiers"  offered  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  whom  we 
look  for  expert  advice  in  this  regard,  had 
not  at  that  time  made  a  report  to  the 
committee?  He  has  since  done  so.  He 
favors  the  amendment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  So  both  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  favor  the  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  offering.  The  Sen- 
ate committee  has  not  acted  pro  or  con 
on  it,  although  the  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct  In  saying  It  was  not  brought  up 
by  Senators  who  favored  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect I  know  perfectly  well  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  "goose  stepped" 
right  along  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  support  of  the  amendment,  though 
Senators  of  the  same  persuasion  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
in  offering  a  separate  measure  to  take 
care  of  this  situation,  S.  527.  decided  to 
rewrite  the  language  so  as  to  try  to  meet 
some  of  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  to  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  continue  the  quotation  of  the  testi- 
mony by  the  Secretary  of  Labor: 

In  signing  the  legislation  as  flnaUy  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  the  President  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  use  the  full  scope 
of  his  authoHty  under  the  law  to  Institute 
pcAlcles  which  would  safeguard  dcwnestlc 
workers  against  adverse  effect  resulting  from 
the  use  of  Mexican  workers. 

The  administration  of  the  new  amend- 
ments and  new  policies  Instituted  since  1961 
has.  In  my  judgment,  been  reasonably  suc- 
oeasful  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  Pub- 
lic Law  78  and  meeting  our  responsibilities 
under  It. 

I  want  it  clear  in  the  Record  that  I  am 
still  quoting  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who 
said  that  the  act  had  operated  reason- 
ably well.  To  use  his  language  again, 
the  program  has,  and  I  quote : 
been  reasonably  successful  In  carrying  out 
tha  purposes  of  Public  Law  78  and  meeUng 
our  responsibilities  under  It. 

Meaning  the  responsibiliUes  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

I  continue  to  quote  the  testimony  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor: 

While  the  use  of  Mexican  workers  has 
dropped  from  approximately  291.000  In  1961 
to  1M.000  In  1062,  at  the  same  time,  employ- 
ment opportunlUes  of  domestic  farmwork- 
ers have  been  preserved.  Although  the  av- 
erage seasonal  employment  of  all  farmwork- 
ers deollned  about  6  percent  from  1961  to 
1961,  virtually  all  of  the  decUne  was  In  the 


employment  of  Mexican  nationals,  and  do- 
mestic worker  employment  remained  almost 
unchanged. 

That  testimony  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention 
because  it  shows  that  while,  because  of 
the  use  of  more  machinery  on  the  farm, 
the  use  of  hand  labor  has  been  declining, 
that  decline  has  been  almost  entirely 
among  those  who  comprise  the  Mexican 
labor  group,  and  not  at  all  among  the 
d(»nestic  workers,  the  number  of  whom, 
as  the  Secretary  says,  has  remained 
practically  unchanged. 

I  quote  the  Secretary's  words  again: 

Domestic  worker  employment  remained  al- 
most unchanged. 

Third,  the  minority  points  to  current 
unemployment  figures,  the  low  annual 
income  of  migratory  workers,  and  the 
fact  that  Americans  can  and  do  perform 
stoop  labor  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country.  None  of  these  appears  to  con- 
stitute a  vahd  argument  against  exten- 
sion of  the  program.  No  worker  can  be 
made  available  under  the  program  in 
any  area  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  determined  and  certified,  first,  that 
sufficient  domestic  workers  who  are 
able,  willing,  and  qualified  are  not  avail- 
able at  the  time  and  place  needed  to  do 
the  work;  second,  that  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  domestic  woricers  will 
not  be  adversely  affected;  and  third, 
that  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made 
to  attract  domestic  workers  at  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions  compa- 
rable to  those  offered  the  foreign 
workers. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  recognizes  his 
duty  to  see  that  domestic  workers  are 
not    supplanted    or    adversely    affected. 
His  statement  at  the  House   hearings 
which  I  have  just  quoted  attests  that 
this  duty  is  fully  observed,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  ail  fairminded  persons  recog- 
nize that  that  is  the  case.     ITie  fact 
then,  that  there  may  be  unemployment 
in  other  areas,  that  similar  work  may 
be  performed  by  domestic  workers,  and 
that  the  annual  Income  of  these  sea- 
sonal, unskilled  workers  is  low  does  not 
present  any  reason  for  not  extending  the 
program.    The  work  will  not  get  done  If 
there  is  no  one  willing  and  able  to  do  it 
at  the  time  and  place  it  Is  to  be  done. 
Unemployment  at  planting  time  cannot 
be  helped  by  refusing  to  make  workers 
available    at   harvesttlme.    If   domestic 
workers  are  not  available  to  do  the  woik. 
failure  to  furnish  Mexican  workers  can- 
not advance  the  interests  of  domestic 
workers.    In  fact,  if  farmers  cannot  be 
sure  of  having  sufficient  workers  at  peak 
demand  periods,  such  as  at  harvesttime, 
they  may  be  unwilling  to  hire  domestic 
workers  to  do  the  planting  or  cultivat- 
ing, and  there  will  be  fewer  commodities 
to  be  handled  by  domestic  workers  en- 
gaged in  processing  and  marketing.    It 
is  to  the  advantage  of  aOl  that  supple- 
mental labor  be  available  when  needed. 
It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Mexican 
Government  and  the  Mexican  economy 
that  the  workers  be  brought  from  areas 
of  high  unemployment  in  Mexico  rather 
than  from  areas  where  the  workers  may 
be  needed  locally,  as  was  the  case  before 
this  bill  passed. 
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And  It  la  to  the  ftdranUce  of  aU  that 
such  cup[>lMiMnt«l  labor  be  made  avail- 
able through  a  Oovemment-controlled 
program,  rathar  than  by  the  more  or 
less  catch-as  oatch-can  private  recruit- 
ment which  preralled  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  78. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  said  we 
will  need  supplemental  labor  for  anoth- 
er year.  Let  us  fulfill  our  responsibility 
to  make  such  labor  available  in  a  well- 
regulated  manner,  to  the  best  interests 
of  all. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  word 
about  the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Labor  Suboommlttee  on  July  30.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor  there  stated 
that  he  would  oppose  extension  of  Pub- 
lic Law  78  unless  certain  amendments 
were  adopted.  Those  amendments 
would  give  the  Secretary  powers  which 
Congress  had  made  "abundantly 
clear" — and  I  quote  the  Under  Secre- 
tary when  I  use  the  words  "abundantly 
clear" — the  Secretary  should  not  have. 
The  XTnder  Secretary  was  quite  specific 
on  this  point,  stating  at  page  4  of  the 
bearings: 

The  leglslatlv*  history  of  that  law  makes 
It  abundantly  dMur  that  the  Congress  did 
not  Intend  to  p«nalt  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  require,  •■  •  condition  of  obtaining 
liezloan  worksrs,  that  all  of  the  same  terms 
^na  oondltlons  ■Jloritod  Mexican  workers  be 
offered  first  to  domastlc  workers.  It  Is  tor 
this  reason  that  we  would  oppose  any  fur- 
ther extension  of  Public  Law  78  without 
amendments  which  would  bring  the  re- 
quired Job  offers  made  to  Uexlcana  and  to 
domeetlc  workers  to  an  approximate  level. 

Now  a  word  aa  to  the  amendments  de- 
manded. The  amendments  demanded 
by  the  Secretary  would  empower  him  to 
require  employers  to  provide  domestic 
workers  with  housing,  transportation, 
and  insurance  comparable  to  that  pro- 
vided workers  recruited  under  the  act. 
Congress  has  denied  the  Secretary  these 
powers  In  the  past  because  they  are 
vague,  extensive,  and  unnecessary.  They 
are  also  Impractical  and  unreasonable. 

The  Mexican  is  a  single  male  far  from 
home  for  wboin  barracks- type  housing 
is  quite  adequate;  and  that  is  what  is 
supplied,  as  a  rule. 

Now,  what  will  be  comparable  housing 
for  the  domeette  worker,  who  lives  in  the 
neighborhood,  may  be  male  or  female, 
may  be  accompanied  by  his  family,  and 
may  work  for  a  day  or  the  year  around? 
Quite  frankly,  the  committee  did  not 
know,  the  Oangress  did  not  know, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  does  not 
know,  and  the  Under  Secretary  does  not 
know.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  at  page 
5  of  the  House  hearings,  says  he  could 
require  the  employer  to  pay  the  domestic 
worker  more  money.  He  says,  "Equiva- 
lent allowances  could  be  offered."  The 
Under  Secretary  makes  an  identical 
statement  at  page  0  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee .  So 
what  is  really  being  asked  here  is  higher 
pay  for  the  domestic  workers.  But  the 
Mexican  agreement  requires  that  the 
Mexicans  be  paid  the  prevailing  rates. 
If  domestic  rates  are  raised  to  include  a 
housing  allowance,  will  the  Mexican 
rates  have  to  be  raised  also?  This 
Mexican  agreement  would  so  require. 


As  for  transportation,  the  employer 
would  have  no  assurance  that  the  em- 
ployee would  work  even  1  day  after  the 
transportation  had  been  furnished.  The 
Under  Secretary  states,  at  page  7  of  the 
Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  hearings, 
that  this  experience  can  be  minimized  by 
establishing  better  employer-employee 
relationships;  but  this  hardly  answers 
the  problem,  particularly  for  the  em- 
ployer who  has  paid  the  transportation 
for  workers  who  have  decided  to  go 
elsewhere. 

So  long  as  there  are  laws  throughout 
the  United  States,  both  Federal  and 
State,  against  peonage,  against  forced 
work  by  c>eople  who  are  employed,  it  is 
idle,  impracticable,  and  unreasonable  to 
compel  a  domestic  employer  to  pay  trans- 
portation costs,  perhaps  across  two  or 
three  State  Unes.  for  workers  who  may 
not  do  a  lick  of  work  when  they  arrive, 
and  who  do  not  have  to  do  so  under  the 
law.  After  they  start  working,  r>erhaps 
they  are  offered  more  in  an  adjoining 
county  or  community,  or  they  may  decide 
that  the  fishing  is  better  in  an  adjoining 
community,  and  go  there,  leaving  the 
farmer  holding  the  bag.  without  any 
chance  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of 
transportation. 

In  this  regard.  I  note  that  the  bill, 
S.  527,  introduced  by  Senators  who  say 
they  favor  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
tries  to  meet  this  issue  by  providing,  in 
effect,  that  when  this  happens  to  a 
farmer,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  collect 
from  the  U.S.  Government,  and  that  the 
U.S.  Government  must  proceed  against 
the  worker.  This  might  constitute  some 
improvement  over  the  Department's  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  President,  how  impractical  and 
unreasonable  can  people  become  in  the 
name  of  social  welfare  as  to  make  this 
requirement  for  the  producers  of  perish- 
able commodities  all  over  this  country? 
That  is  what  we  are  talking  about  now; 
we  are  talking  In  the  main  about  com- 
modities which  most  be  harvested  when 
they  are  ripe  or  be  lost,  not  merely  to  the 
producer,  but  lost  to  the  whole  farming 
industry,  the  consumer,  the  country,  and 
the  whole  economy.  The  imposition  of 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable  requirements 
on  the  obtaining  of  needed  labor  for 
these  crops  can  only  result  in  great  losses 
to  farmers,  workers,  and  others.  Before 
any  necessary  laborers  can  be  obtained 
under  the  agreement  with  Mexico,  and 
Mexico  is  perfectly  willing  to  send  work- 
ers here,  they  must  be  recruited  from 
areas  of  unemployment — and  I  believe 
that  is  a  reasonable  requirement  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexican  Government — then 
they  are  safeguarded  so  far  as  type  of 
housing  Is  concerned,  and  treated  well. 
Those  are  reasonable  requirements.  But 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  prohibit  that  labor 
from  being  made  available  unless  the 
farmer  first  pay  transportation  charges 
for  anyone  who  says  he  Is  willing  to 
work,  but  who  may  never  perform  a  min- 
ute's work.  Under  the  Department's 
proposal,  a  farmer  would  be  required  to 
pay  the  transportation  cost  from  the 
place  of  procurement  of  the  labor  to  the 
place  of  employment,  knowing  perfect- 
ly well  that  he  may  not  get  an  hour's 


work  out  of  the  laborers  for  whom  he  is 
expending  sizable  sums.  Such  a  require- 
ment is  not  reasonable. 

The  next  point:  Occupational  hazard 
insurance  is  of  course  a  State  matter  ap- 
propriate for  State  regulation.  Some  of 
the  States  could  meet  this  condition  in 
their  agricultural  economies.  Others 
could  not.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  there 
should  be  a  Federal  law  applicable  to  all, 
on  the  verge  of  the  seasons  when  the 
employees  are  to  be  used  in  more  than 
25  States,  and  that  they  should  all  have 
to  meet  a  condition  which  can  be  met 
in  only  a  small  number  of  States. 

Assuming  then,  that  the  Senate  once 
agsdn  determines  that  housing,  transpor- 
tation, and  occupational  insurance  for 
domestic  workers  are  matters  that  should 
not  be  covered  by  Public  Law  78.  the 
question  is.  Should  Public  Law  78  be  ex- 
tended? 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Sen- 
ate, the  House,  or  the  Congress  should 
approve  this  idealistic,  impractical 
amendment  suggested  by  the  Secretary 
of  Lrbor.  which,  on  the  very  face  of  it, 
does  no  justice  to  the  situation,  but  does 
great  injustice  to  the  producers  of  per- 
ishable commodities  in  that  great  part 
of  the  country  where  Mexican  labor  is 
used. 

The  question  is.  Would  it  provide  more 
protection  for  the  domestic  workers  than 
does  the  law  that  would  otherwise  be 
applicable  to  the  importation  of  Mexi- 
can farmworkers?  It  was  passed  to  pro- 
vide precisely  such  protection;  and  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor  makes  it  quite 
clear  at  page  19  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Subcommittee  hearings  that  it  does,  as 
follows: 

Mr  Henning  This  Is  another  system  of 
Importation  of  foreign  workers  lacking,  In 
general,  the  safeguards  that  are  In  Public 
Law  78,  although  there  Is  a  test  feature  In- 
volved here  where  domestic  labor  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  available  before  West  Indians  or 
Canadians  or  other  foreigners  can  enter. 

For  example,  they  can  be  used  to  break 
strikes,  whereas  those  coming  In  under  78 
cannot.  There  are  sharp  differences  In  the 
conditions  and  I  would  say  78  Is  a  better 
law  than  414 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  that 
particular  point? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  had  a 
Kreat  deal  of  experience  in  this  area  over 
the  years.  Is  there  any  question  in  his 
mind  that  if  Public  Law  78  were  not  ex- 
tended, the  opportunity  for  imported 
employees  to  be  used  as  strikebreakers 
would  be  far  greater  than  it  would  be 
under  the  present  circumstances? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  opportunity 
would  exist  under  Public  Law  414.  It 
doet  not  exist  under  Public  Law  78. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  There  is  no  question 
in  the  Senator's  mind,  in  accordance 
with  the  Secretary's  statement,  that  im- 
ported employees  cannot  be  used  in  any 
way  for  that  purpose,  that  is  as  strike- 
breakers. 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  am  sure  that  is  the 
case  under  Public  Law  78.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Henning  testified  on 
this  subject  before  the  Senate  Labor 
Subcommittee  on  July  30,  as  I  recall. 
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For  example,  they  can  ba  ua«d  to  bnak 
strikes.  whorMs  those  «""■'»*§  In  vmOm  78 
cannot.  Thare  are  sharp  dliTsraww  In  tha 
conditions  and  I  would  say  78  Is  a  bettar 

Uw  than  414. 

He  makes  that  y«T  clear.  I  beliere 
he  is  completely  correct,  that  those  com- 
ing in  under  PuMic  Law  414  can  be  used 
to  break  strikes,  and  that  they  cannot  be 
used  imder  the  particular  law  that  is 
under  discussion  at  this  time. 

I  know  a  great  deal  about  Public  Law 
414.    In  oiu-  State  not  even  one  Mexican 
laborer  is  imported  under  Public  Law  78. 
We  operate  under  the  other  law.  Public 
Law  414.    I  know  a  good  deal  about  the 
operation  of  that  law.    I  have  been  to 
Nassau  and  have  seen  how  very  carefully 
applicants  are  screened.   I  have  observed 
the  careful  screening  tactics  used  by  the 
colonial  government  in  finding  men — 
they  come  in,  of  course,  without  their 
families — who  are  family  men,  who  have 
no  criminal  record,  not  even  a  conviction 
for  drunkenness,  and  who  are  willing  to 
make  substantial  assignments   to  their 
wives  and  children  back  home,  before 
they  will  be  permitted  to  come,  first  to 
my  State,  because  the  need  for  their 
work  comes  earlier  in  the  year,  and  then 
to  the  other  States  farther  up  along  the 
seaboard.    So  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
the  other  law.  Public  Law  78,  must  be 
continued,  or  there  will  not  be  satiafac- 
tory  conditions,  because  there  is  no  sea 
between  the  States  and  Mexico,  and  be- 
cause prior  experience  shows  that  more 
than  500,000  would  come  in  under  other 
conditions,  whether  legally  or  illegally; 
and  experience  also  shows  that  the  Mexi- 
can Government  itself  is  not  willing  to 
have  Public  Law  414  continue  to  apply 
to  the  importation  of  Mexican  laborers. 
I  served  on  the  same  committee  under 
the    leadership    of     the    distinguished 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  T^iiidj^Tifr 
(Mr.  Ellendeb],  who  Is  now  present  in 
the  Chamber,   when   the   bill  was  en- 
acted.    I   served   on   the   subcommittee 
which  held  the  hearings.    I  talked  with 
Mexican    ofiBcials.     I    talked    with   our 
State  Department  officials.    I  talked  with 
the  agricultural  producers  involved.    I 
know  perfectly  well — and  I  am  sure  my 
chairman   will   bear  me  out — that  the 
Mexican   officials    made    it   plain   that, 
rather  than  to  have  a  condition  continue 
under  which  labor  was  being  drained  out 
from  areas  Inunedlately  across  the  bor- 
der,  sometimes  illegally,  and  with  the 
laborers    being    unfairly    treated,    they 
would  prohibit  any  workers  coming  into 
the  United  States,  because  they  could  not 
put  up  with  the  system  that  was  then  op- 
erating.   They  insisted  upon  a  law  to 
meet  that  condition. 

New  England  uses  labor  from  Canada. 
and  there  Is  no  problem  there.  We, 
along  the  lower  parts  of  the  east  coast, 
use  labor  from  the  British  West  Indies. 
They  are  English -speaking  laborers. 
The  Colonial  Oovemment  is  Jealous 
about  safeguarding  its  people. 

We  want  that  program  to  continue 
under  the  law  that  we  have. 

The  Bracero  Act  was  passed  to  assure 
conditions  of  availability  of  workers  and 
to  meet  the  specific  demand  and  require- 
ments— and  I  thought  they  were  legtti- 
n^ate  requirements — of  the  Mexican  Gtov- 


emmmt,  because  many  of  their  people 
were  being  abused  under  the  old  system. 
Mr.  AIJX>TT.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Ifr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 
Mr.     AliOTT.     If     PubUc     Law     78 
should  not  be  extended,  there  would  be 
nothing   to   prevent   employers    in    the 
western  part  of  the  country  from  using 
Public  Law  414  for  the  Importation  of 
labor.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Nothing  at  all,  until 
such  time  as  the  abuses  might  again  be- 
come so  evident  that  perhaps  the  Mexi- 
can Oovernment  would  take  the  same 
position  it  did  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
PuUlc  Law  78. 

Some  do  come  in  every  year  under 
PubUc  Law  414.  even  from  Mexico.  That 
is  another  thing  that  our  friends  In  the 
opposition  do  not  seem  to  understand. 
Thousands  can  come  into  this  country 
under  that  law^^ 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  shield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 
B«r.  McCarthy,     win  the  Senator 
explain  who  in  the  opposition  does  not 
understand  about  PubUc  Law  414? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  mean  that  he  under- 
stands that  thousands  come  in  every 
year  from  Mexico  ? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  certainly  do. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  withdraw  my  state- 
ment as  to  the  Senator  from  Miimesota. 
I  do  not  withdraw  it  as  to  some  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
h<H3e  the  Senator  will  withdraw  it  so  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  con- 
cerned. I  smi  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
situation  and  have  been  for  some  time. 
I  also  know  that  the  Labor  Department 
has  cracked  down  on  the  program  very 
stringently.  The  Labor  Department  is 
now  following  a  poUcy  far  different  from 
the  past  policy.  The  expectation  is  that 
the  number  of  Mexicans  who  will  come 
into  the  country  in  the  future  imder 
Public  Law  414  will  not  reflect  any 
diminution  in  the  number  that  would 
come  in  under  Public  Law  78. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  agrees  with  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Henning,  Under  Secretary  of  Labor, 
when  he  said  that  Public  Law  78  is  a 
better  law  than  Public  Law  414. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  that  Mr. 
Henning  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  the  conclusion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  answer  to  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
in  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  elimi- 
nate Public  Law  78.  Then  it  would  be 
possible,  under  present  policies  which 
have  been  followed  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  since  June  of  this  year,  to  limit 
the  nimiber  coming  In  under  Public  Law 
414,  to  provide  for  the  legitimate  need 
for  additional  Mexican  workers. 

We  have  not  made  our  case  as  yet,  but 
I  think  we  can  show  that  those  who  be- 
lieve in  free  enterprise  in  America,  who 
believe  in  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
should  not  support  a  governmental  policy 
subsidlaed  by  the  American  taxpayers 
that  imports  foreign  workers  at  a  time 
when  there  is  considerable  unemploy- 
ment, and  when  the  effect  of  the  impor- 


tation Is  to  keep  the  wages  of  domestic 
workers  from  rising. 

I  am  shocked  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  other  Senators,  who  are 
sincere  and  able  advocates  of  free  enter- 
prise, are  championing  a  bill  that  re- 
quires our  Federal  Government  to  inter- 
fere so  grossly  in  the  free  play  of  supply 
and  demand.  This  bill  can  have  no  other 
effect.  It  does  not  depress  wages,  be- 
cause the  law  provides  that  it  cannot  do 
that.  But  it  does  not  permit  wages  to 
increase,  as  they  obviously  would  have 
to  increase  if  the  Mexican  braceros  did 
not  come  in — 200,000  of  tiiem — to  do 
work  which  Americans  admittedly  will 
not  do,  in  some  cases,  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  at  low  wages,  at  stoop  wages. 
But  give  them  a  dollar  and  a  half  or 
$2  an  hour,  and  they  will  respond.  And 
this  is  exactly,  precisely  the  way  free 
enterprise  is  supposed  to  work ;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  know  that  ttie  facts  that 
have  been  developed  In  the  adjoining 
State  of  Michigan  show  rather  conclu- 
sively that  large  numbers  of  unemployed 
persons,  who  have  worked  in  the  various 
Industries,  have  not  been,  for  the  most 
part,  willing  to  work  at  stoop  labor,  for 
which  Mexican  labor  is  imported,  as  I 
understand,  to  the  extent  of  about  20,000 
at  the  maximum.  As  I  read  last  year's 
figures,  approximately  13,000  came  from 
Mexico  to  Michigan. 

I  Invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  sev- 
eral statements  in  the  Mexican  farm  la- 
bor program  hearings  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  first  one  is  on  page 
106,  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Richard 
Walker,  representing  the  National  Pickle 
Growers  Association,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  bear  with 
me  while  I  read  several  brief  paragraphs : 

A  brief  review  seems  in  order  respecting 
our  efforts  to  recruit  domestic  labor.  For 
many  years  we  have  been  increasing  our 
efforts  In  this  direction.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity people,  at  both  the  Federal  and 
State  level,  have  cooperated,  assisted,  and 
encouraged  us  in  these  recruitment  efforts. 
The  record  shows  that  each  year  more  stren- 
uous efforts  are  made,  but  the  rec<x-d  also 
shows  beyond  any  doubt  whatever  tliat  In 
the  pickle  harvest,  available  and  willing  do- 
mestic labor  does  not  exist  in  sufficient 
supply  to  harvest  this  crop. 

The  Senator  knows  that  the  labor  is 
used  almost  on  a  hands-and-knees  basis 
to  go  over  the  cucumber  vines  and  pick 
the  tiny  cucumbers  when  they  are  about 
the  size  of  one's  small  finger,  or  smaller. 
I  continue  to  quote  from  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Walker; 

Even  though  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  unemplo3rment  In  the  country, 
we  are  simply  unable  to  get  a  sufficient  niun- 
l>er  of  domestics  who  are  willing  to  perform 
this  labor.  The  harvest  of  pickles  Is  stoop 
labor.  It  may  seem  strange  that  people  are 
unemployed  and  yet  we  cannot  Induce  them 
to  pick  cucumbers.  The  answer  is  that  the 
domeetlc  laborer  is  unwilling  and  often  phya- 
Ically  unable  to  do  this  work. 

Going  to  page  107,  I  shall  read  one 
paragraph  there.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  can  then  place  In  the  Record 
anything  else  he  wishes: 

I  might  add  that  I  would  be  content  to 
submit    this    entire   matter    on    the    simple 
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qiMcUon  of  wbaUMr  tb«  pickle  industry  luu 
b«en  fully  coop«r»tlT«  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  In  helping  Improre  all  of  these  oondl- 
tloni.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  the  Con- 
^««  of  the  XnUtod  StatM  examine  carefully 
our  record  of  eoopanrtloo  In  upgrading  living 
oondltlona.  honaUig.  pay,  and  the  other  mat- 
ters. 

Prom  the  TiawpoUit  of  our  Industry,  this 
program  Is  abaoltttaly  mandatory  for  survival. 
It  must  be  oonUnued  until  such  time  as  the 
reeearch  effort*  «•  have  been  making  can 
achieve  su< 


Let  us  oonglder  the  testimony  of  a 
representaitTe  ol  the  cherry -picking  in- 
dustry, a  dbttnguiahed  national  em- 
ployer of  affrteulfcure,  Mr.  Richard  T. 
O'Connell.  ncieUry  of  the  NaUonal 
Council  of  Fgrmer  Cooperatives.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows  that  that 
is  a  great  group  of  cooperatives.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  quote  all  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  remarks,  but  there  are  many  others 
on  the  same  subject: 

We  bellav*  tb*  Michigan  study  Indicates 
conclusively  tb*  employment  of  Mexican 
braoetxM  does  not  Impair  the  position  of 
domectlc  workers,  particularly  those  clasal- 
fl«d  as  hard-oor*  industrially  unemployed: 
the  hard-con  industrially  unemployed  find 
agricultural  work  unappealing:  and  the  fail- 
ure to  extend  ttos  Mexican  program  for  at 
least  2  years  will  cause  hardship  on  farmers 
who  need  wUllag  and  qualified  workers  to 
cultivate  and  harrest  their  crops. 

At  anothCT  idaoe  in  the  testimony,  the 
witness  makes  tt  clear  that  large  sums 
of  money  are  spent  in  an  effort  to  em- 
ploy domestle  workers;  that  it  is  pre- 
ferred to  have  domestic  workers  because 
they  are  close  bjr;  but  that  most  of  them 
will  remain  for  only  a  few  hours  or,  at 
moet,  a  day  or  two,  and  then  be  gone. 
The  farmers  would  then  be  without  a 
supply  of  labor. 

All  that  Is  clearly  shown,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
read  the  statements  of  the  two  witnesses 
from  whose  teetlmony  I  have  quoted 
only  in  part.    There  is  a  serious  problem. 

I  believe  our  distinguished  friends  are 
not  recognisiiig  the  perilous  situation  in 
which  they  would  leave  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  producers  of  highly  perish- 
able crops  In  that  part  of  the  Nation 
served  by  Mexican  braceros  if  they  either 
defeat  the  extension  of  the  act  or  suc- 
ceed in  their  effort  to  extend  it  only 
with  the  impractical  and  unreasonable 
amendments  suggested  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  Senator  from  Florida  saying?  He 
Is  saying  that  in  Michigan  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  pickle  industry  to  obtain 
pickers  from  Detroit,  Pontiac.  or  other 
big  automobile  centers — people  who. 
when  they  had  a  Job.  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  working  for  $2.50  or  more  an 
hour.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  such 
urban  unemployed — and  that  Ls  a  large 
part  of  the  unemployment  problem  in 
Michigan — to  work  as  agricultural  work- 
ers at  a  wage  which  is  a  fraction  of  what 
they  had  becm  making  before.  They  have 
to  leave  their  homes,  transport  their 
families,  and  support  their  families  on 
disgracefully  low  wages.  And  they  sim- 
ply cannot  do  It 

Obviously,  a  man  who  has  been  an 
automobile  worker  in  Detroit,  or  who  has 


had  almost  any  kind  of  job  in  industrial 
America,  cannot  be  expected  to  work  at 
such  wages.  That  is  why  it  is  said  that 
it  is  impossible  to  get  Americans  to  work 
at  stoop  wages.  But  this  is  exactly  the 
way  our  free  enterprise  system  works. 
If  we  want  something  in  short  supply 
we  must  pay  more  for  it.  If  we  want 
wage  earners  in  short  supply,  we  pay 
more  for  them.  What  is  wrong  with 
that?  That  is  the  way  wages  should  in- 
crease, according  to  those  who,  like  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Hollawd). 
and  I.  are  champions  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  We  want  to  keep  Govern- 
ment out  of  these  programs  as  long  as  we 
can. 

But  if  we  wish  to  have  good  economic 
conditions,  we  must  recognize  that  there 
will  be  periods  of  transitional  difficulty, 
when  it  will  be  necessary  for  wages  to 
increase  quite  rapidly.  But  this  pro- 
gram prevents  wages  from  going  up — 
and  that  is  what  is  done  when  Mexican 
braceros  are  brought  into  this  country 
to  do  this  kind  of  work.  This  is  an  un- 
warranted, unfadr,  uncapltalistlc,  and 
anti-free-enterprise  method  of  interfer- 
ing with  our  economy. 

Seven  and  three-tenths  percent  of  this 
country's  agricultural  workers  are  out  of 
work.  Many  of  these  farmworkers  do 
not  live  in  Michigan.  Many  of  them 
live  in  the  southern  and  western  parts 
of  our  country.  Why  should  they  mi- 
grate to  Michigan  for  only  70  or  80  cents 
per  hour?  They  are  experienced  work- 
ers, who  have  picked  these  crops  before 
and  who  are  willing  to  pick  them;  but  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  migrate  to  Mich- 
igan to  pick  pickles  or  tomatoes.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  pay  them  more  than  is 
paid  now. 

This  Is  the  simple  law  of  supply  and 
demand  that  the  present  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  would  interfere  with. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  bracero  program 
wages  would  go  up.  I  cannot  approve  of 
the  Federal  Government  adopting  a 
policy  of  providing  tomatoes,  pickles,  or 
any  other  commodity  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  migrant  farmworker, 
under  a  system  which  provides  for  a  most 
unfortunate  condition  for  the  Mexican 
migrant   who   comes   Into   this  country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  undoubtedly  in  good  con- 
science in  his  position ;  I  do  not  question 
it.  But  I  invite  his  attention  to  two 
points.  First,  we  do  not  pay  the  same 
rate  for  picking  small  cucumbers  for 
pickles  that  Is  paid  to  mechanics  who 
tissemble  automobiles  in  automobile 
factories.  If  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  suggesting  that  that  can  be  done, 
he  is  suggesting  something  that  Is  earth- 
shaking  to  the  whole  system  of  private 
enterprise  and  the  economy  which  he 
has  Just  said  he  supports. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  position  is  that 
if  they  su-e  paid 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  have  I 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  desist,  please,  until 
I  have  finished  my  statement. 


Second.  If  the  Senator  means  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  satisfied  by  the 
mere  recruitment  of  labor  among  near- 
by areas  of  industrial  unemplojmient, 
again  he  is  completely  mistaken.  In  the 
case  of  my  own  State,  which  operates 
imder  Public  Law  414,  but  with  the  same 
requirements  on  recruitment,  we  are  re- 
quired to  maintain  recruiting  offices,  and 
have  been  required  to  go  as  far  as  Mis- 
souri. Oklahoma.  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia— and  the  Senator  knows  what  the 
distances  are  between  those  States  and 
the  State  of  Florida.  We  do  not  Just  go 
to  the  urban  centers  of  unemployment 
but  we  find  that  the  best  labor  we  get  is 
from  the  unemployed  rural  laborers,  and 
we  prefer  to  employ  them,  if  they  are 
good  workers — for  reasons  that  are  quite 
obvious.  But  when  we  cannot  get 
them — and  in  many  cases  we  have  been 
unable  to  get  them — we  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  himself  would 
feel  that  precious  perishable  crops  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  thus  driving 
the  small  farmers — in  particular — out 
of  their  calling.  But  that  is  what  is  hap- 
pening in  many  areas. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  feel  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  been  very  aggressive  in  asserting 
and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  these  two 
laws  on  the  recruitment  problem. 

I  think  the  record  shows  abundantly 
two  things:  First,  that  there  is  no  avail- 
able supply  of  workers  of  any  kind  to 
meet  these  peak  periods  of  the  produc- 
tion of  perishable  crops;  second,  that  It 
Is  clearly  shown  that  those  who  are  used 
to  industrial  employment  on  assembly 
lines  simply  will  not  stay  on  these  farm 
jobs.  They  come  down  by  the  thou- 
sands; but — as  we  glean  from  the  records 
for  Michigan  alone — they  soon  go  back, 
and  leave  a  void  In  this  employment 
which  must  be  filled  quickly,  or  else  the 
crops  cannot  be  harvested. 

Mr.  President.  I  promised  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  if  he  is  still  in 
the  Chamber. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  said  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  or  the  Assistant  or  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Labor — perhaps  I  misunderstood 
him — indicated  that  If  this  bill  were  not 
enacted  in  some  form.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  workers  to  do  this  job. 
Is  that  the  position  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  so  interpreted  tho 
testimony  of  both  those  distinguished 
witnesses. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  page  16  of  the 
hearings  held  on  July  30.  appears  the  re- 
sponse to  my  question  about  this  matter : 

Speaking  persontUly  I  feel  that  the  labor 
supply  will  be  adequate  at  that  time  when 
the  growers  decide  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
American  work.  An  unemployed  farmworker 
does  not  have  a  chance  of  a  health  and  wel- 
fare plan:  he  has  no  pension  plan  available 
to  him  In  agricultural  labor:  he  has  no 
union  rights  because  farmworkers  are  ex- 
empted from  or  I  should  say  denied,  the 
protections  of  the  national  labor  law;  he  has 
no  unemplojrment  Insurance;  he  has  no  dls- 
abUlty  Insurance.  So,  he  Is  definitely  a  dis- 
advantaged cltlsen,  and  until  the  day  comes 
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when  the  growers  of  this  Nation  are  willing 
to  recognize  the  humanity  of  the  farmwork- 
ers of  the  Nation,  there  will  be  a  shortage. 

A  little  later 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  this  shows 
with  complete  clarity  the  fact  that  this 
bureaucrat,  in  a  high  appointive  posi- 
tion, has  not  the  slightest  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  the  producers  of 
perishable  commodities.  I  regret  that  is 
the  case. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  I  was  taking 
the  word  of  the  witness  he  selected  to 
support  his  position. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  rely  on  the  official 
testimony  of  the  witness.  The  distin- 
guLshed  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
quoted  his  witness  when  he  said  he  was 
speaking  wholly  on  a  [>ersonal  basis. 
That  is  his  personal  opinion,  not  his 
opinion  when  speaking  in  an  official  ca- 
pacity. I  think  there  Is  a  considerable 
difference. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  Senate  Labor  Committee  I  inter- 
rogated the  Under  Secretary  of  Labor  on 
exactly  the  question  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  I  are  debating.  I  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  whether  it  was  his  con- 
clusion that  If  the  bill  were  not  changed 
as  proposed  by  means  of  this  amend- 
ment, there  would  be  any  serious  short- 
age of  workers  in  1964.  He  replied  that 
there  would  be  "a  transitional  difficulty 
of  a  character  that  I  could  not  antici- 
pate; but  I  think  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  would  quickly  take  care  of  that 
situation." 

I  point  out  that  this  Is  the  witness 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  cited. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Again  I  point  out 
that  the  witness  was  testifying  person- 
ally, in  response  to  a  question  rather 
than  from  a  prepared  statement,  second, 
he  admits  there  is  going  to  be  a  transi- 
tional difllculty  of  a  character  that  he 
could  not  anticipate. 

Well.  I  cannot  anticipate  it,  either. 
And  the  poor  devil  who  is  producing  a 
highly  perishable  crop,  such  as  straw- 
berries— which  must  be  picked  no  later 
than  the  day  after  they  become  ripe — 
cannot  anticipate  it.  So  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Henning,  the  witness  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  picked 
out — testified  on  this  point  on  a  i>ersonal 
basis  rather  than  from  an  officially 
cleared  statement,  and  said  he  cannot 
anticipate  what  that  difficulty  will  be, 
I  am  wondering  how  he  expects  the 
farmers  to  anticipate  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  was  his  t>ersonal  testimony 
or  his  official  testimony.  He  was  there 
as  the  Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  he 
made  his  official  r>osltion  clear. 

He  appeared  at  the  request  of  the  sub- 
committee headed  by  the  Senattx*  from 
New  Jersey,  he  was  there,  not  as  Mr. 
Henning.  but  as  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

I  understand.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
majority  leader  wishes  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request.  Thereaf- 
ter. I  should  like  to  return  later  to  this 
pomt.  if  I  may. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  it  ap- 


pears at  the  top  of  page  6  of  the  House 
committee  hearing: 

However,  it  appears  there  will  be  a  def- 
inite need  for  foreign  workers  In  the  next 
year  In  spite  of  this  desirable  trend. 

So  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  when  testi- 
fjrlng  officially,  had  a  sounder  view  of 
this  matter  than  did  his  deputy,  when 
his  deputy  was  testifying  personally. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  which  Is  a  purely  tech- 
nical one,  be  agreed  to  at  this  time.  It 
merely  changes  the  number  of  the  sec- 
tion which  is  to  be  extended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lkgislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
in  line  3,  after  the  word  "section,"  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  "509"  and  to  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "510". 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  merely  involves  the  substi- 
tution of  one  number  for  another. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  proposed  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, and  request  Its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pro[>osed  agreement  will  be  read. 

The  proposed  agreement  was  read,  as 
follows : 

Unanimous-Consent  Agrexment 

Ordered,  That  effective  Immediately,  dur- 
ing the  further  consideration  of  Senate  bill 
1703.  Calendar  No.  367,  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hoiir. 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion 
and  Senator  Holland:  Provided,  That  in  the 
event  Senator  Holland  Is  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by 
him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amendment 
that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROStMIRE.  Does  the  proposed 
agreement  call  for  I  hour  on  each 
amendment,  and  1  hour  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  1  hour  on 
each  of  the  amendments,  and  1  hour  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  hour— to  be 
divided  equally  between  the  two  sides — 
on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  no  amend- 
ment t'^  offer,  but  I  should  like  to  have 
half  an  hour  in  which  to  speak.  I  may 
not  use  all  that  time. 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  We  shall  do  our 
best  to  accommodate  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  However,  if  I  speak 
for  half  an  hour,  no  other  Senator  on 
that  side  of  the  question  will  have  time 
In  which  to  speak. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  mean  time  to 
speak  on  the  bill.  Perhaps  all  other  Sen- 
ators on  that  side  will  agree  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  may  speak  for 
half  an  hour. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Perhaps  I  can  pre- 
sent my  views  in  15  minutes;  I  shall  do 
my  best. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  to  the  proposed 
agreement,  I  understand  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  does  not  have  an 
amendment  to  offer.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  no  amend- 
ment to  offer. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  However,  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  three  amendments, 
two  of  them  technical.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  any  Information  on  that 
score? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  have  an  amendment;  and  I  un- 
derstood that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  had  an 
amendment.    But  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
thinking  in  terms  of  Senators  who  have 
commitments  out  of  town,  and  who  may 
have  to  leave  the  Senate  by  6  o'clock 
today,  or  even  before  then.  I  was  going 
to  suggest  to  the  majority  leader  that 
he  propose  the  allowance  of  30  minutes 
on  each  amendment — 15  minutes  to  each 
side — and  then  1  hour  on  the  bill — 
which  probably  would  be  ample  time, 
and  still  would  make  it  possible  for  Sen- 
ators who  have  commitments  out  of 
town — and  by  that,  I  mean  committee 
meetings  out  of  town,  such  as  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Subcommittee  on  Bsmking, 
which  is  to  hold  a  hearing  in  New  York — 
to  go  to  the  out-of-town  meetings,  but 
to  vote  on  the  bill  this  evening,  before 
they  leave. 

So  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
agreement  provide  for  30  minutes,  rather 
than  1  hour,  on  each  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  the  unanimous-consent  request 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  include  in 
the  request  that  there  shall  be  one-half 
hour  on  each  amendment,  15  minutes  to 
a  side,  and  1  hour  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  was  engaged  in 
a  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland].  I  should  like  to  have 
the  terms  of  the  request  repeated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One-half  an  hour 
on  each  amendment,  15  minutes  to  a  side, 
and  1  hour  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  object. 
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The  FfUKDniO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ok4«etloaT  Thb  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  la  ao  ordered. 

The  Qoantoou-oonsent  agreement, 
sotMeqnently  ledueed  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 


UvAjrxKOOs-OoarasvT  AcaKCMxirr 
Ordend.  Tbat.  affvetlT*  tnunedUtely.  dur- 
ing tlM  fmtbM  eonaldermtlon  of  the  bill 
8.  ITOe,  Oelaadtf  IVo.  Se7,  cieb«t«  on  any 
mmemliBwit.  ■oticw.  or  kppMU.  except  • 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  thall  be  llmltert 
to  oae-baU  boor,  to  be  equally  dlTlded  and 
oootroUed  by  th«  mover  of  any  auch  amend- 
ment or  motlott  and  the  Senator  frcon  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  HoLLAifs]:  Provided,  That  In  the 
event  the  8«aatar  from  norlda  (Mr.  Hol- 
LAJfB)  ta  In  fitvar  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto  ahall 
be  oontroUed  by  the  minority  leader  or  aome 
Senator  deelyiafd  by  him :  Provided  lurtKer, 
That  no  amendment  that  U  not  germane  to 
the  proTlaiona  of  the  tald  bill  ahaU  be  re- 
celTed. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  oT  the  aald  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  how.  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  Isadsn :  Provided.  That  the 
lald  leaders,  or  either  of  them.  may.  from  the 
time  under  ttastr  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    To  sum  up : 

First,  as  long  m  the  need  for  supple- 
mental labor  continues.  It  must  be  met, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  recom- 
mended a  1-year  extension  of  Public 
Law  78  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
asked  for  authority  to  require  employers 
to  furnish  domestic  workers  with  hous- 
ing. transportiUlon.  and  insurance. 
Congress  has  preriously  rejected  this  re- 
quest and  the  Secretary's  testimony 
makes  it  clear  that  in  reality  this  is  a  re- 
quest for  authority  to  require  employers 
to  pay  domestic  workers  some  indefinite 
amount  above  prevailing  wage  rates. 

Third.  PubUe  Law  78  provides  safe- 
guards not  present  in  Public  Law  414. 
Failure  to  extend  Public  Law  78  will  re- 
move these  lafoguards. 

Upon  the  beats  of  these  facts.  I  be- 
lieve the  (mly  reaaonable  conclusion  that 
can  be  drawn  Is  that  Public  Law  78,  and 
the  safeguards  it  provides  for  domestic 
workers,  should  be  continued  for  the 
remaining  year  that  a  substantial  vol- 
ume of  supplemental  labor  appears  need- 
ed. It  would  be  foolhardy,  indeed,  to  do 
away  with  the  aafeguards  provided  by 
Public  Law  78  and  fall  back  on  Public 
Law  414.  simply  because  Public  Law  78 
does  not  contain  every  provision,  wise 
or  unwise,  which  someone  might  regard 
as  an  additionsJ  safeguard. 

BBaCBKM  AMO  CBOPS 

Mr.  ENOLB.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
convinced,  as  I  think  most  people  are, 
that  the  braeero  progrsun  has  to  come 
to  an  end  sooner  or  later.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  should  try  to  accomplish  this 
by  Jerking  the  nig  out  from  under  the 
California  growers  who  have  been  de- 
pendent upon  It.  That  is  why  I  am  go- 
ing to  vote  for  this  bill  (S.  1703)  to  ex- 
tend Public  Law  78  for  1  more  year. 

There  are  several  reasons  wliy  I  say 
that  eventually  the  program  must  end. 
One  is  that  I  favor  the  emplosrment  of 
American   farmworkers   over   Mexicans 


to  plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest  our  crops. 
Another  reason  Is  that  I  believe  American 
agriculture  should  not  become  or  remain 
dependent  on  any  foreign  labor  supply — 
Mexican  or  otherwise. 

The  question  is.  as  I  see  it,  are  we  pre- 
pared to  reach  this  objective  this  year? 
I  very  much  doubt  it.  I  am  not  yet  con- 
vinced that  we  can  adequately  meet  the 
demands  for  workers  to  promptly  har- 
vest such  seasonal  crops  as  lettuce,  to- 
matoes, asparagus,  melons,  strawberries 
and  the  like  when  these  perishable  prod- 
ucts are  ready  for  harvest — if  we  are 
limited  to  the  existing  domestic  farm 
labor  supply. 

Agriculture  In  California  Is  takins 
positive  steps  to  solve  the  labor  supply 
problem.  Let  me  tell  you  about  what  we 
call  the  Tulare  experiment.  In  Tulare 
County.  In  the  heart  of  the  great  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  the  growers  have  banded 
together — about  1.200  of  them,  large  and 
small — In  an  ofBclal  association.  The 
association  has  undertaken  a  four-point 
program:  First,  to  train  domestic  farm- 
workers: second,  reschedule  the  timing 
of  farm  operations — such  as  planting 
and  harvesting — in  order  to  spread  out 
labor  requirements  as  much  as  possible 
on  a  year-round  basis;  third,  charu^e 
crop  patterns  to  help  accomplish  the 
same  thing — that  Is,  reduce  the  labor 
peaks  of  highly  seasonal  crops  and 
thereby  extend  employment;  and.  fourth, 
coordinate  these  activities  among  asso- 
ciation members  In  the  interest  of  di- 
versity and  efllciency. 

The  Tulare  experiment  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  local  enterprise  toward  achiev- 
ing the  goals  I  mentioned  earlier.  It  is 
evidence  of  our  own  voluntary  attack  on 
the  problem.    Obviously  it  takes  time. 

Incidentally.  California  Is  not  the  only 
State  that  uses  braceros.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Labor.  32  States 
utilise  foreign  agricultural  workers  from 
one  source  or  another. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  no 
one  thinks  that  California  farmers  em- 
ploy only  braceros.  Last  year  during  the 
peak  month  of  September  braceros  to- 
taled 73.000  out  of  a  total  hired  work 
force  of  258,000  on  California  farms. 
That  was  the  peak.  By  December  our 
braeero  emplojonent  had  dropped  to 
about  14,000.  The  average  employment 
of  braceros  in  California  during  1962 
was  about  32.000.  which  represents  a 
steady  decline  for  the  sixth  year  in  a  row 
from  the  1957  average  of  52.000. 

I  am  sure  this  trend  will  continue. 
But  in  order  to  adjust  our  overall  farm 
labor  supply  in  California  and  other 
States  to  the  seasontd  demands  of  our 
perishable  crops,  I  think  we  need  more 
time — 1  year  at  least — to  phase  out  the 
braeero  program.  The  bill.  8.  1703, 
would  permit  this  by  extending  PubUc 
Law  78  to  the  end  of  calendar  year  1964. 

The  Administration  supports  this  legis- 
lation. The  evidence  of  this  is  the  letter 
from  Secretary  of  Lat>or  Wirtz  printed 
on  page  5  of  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port on  the  bill.  I  represent  one  of  the 
States  most  directly  concerned.  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  accept  the  favorable 
recommendations  of  our  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota will  be  stated. 

The  LaoisLATTvi  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthtI  has 
proposed  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

That  clause  (3)  of  section  603  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "comparable  to  those  offered 
to  foreign  workers"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ".  Including  workmen's  compensation 
or  occupational  Insurance  coverage,  housing, 
transportation,  and  work  period  guarantee 
comparable  to  that  provided  forel«;n  workers". 

Sec.  a.  Section  609  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'December  31,  19«3"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "December  31.  1964". 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  prior 
to  December  31.  1964.  take  such  action  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  insure  the  availability 
of  domestic  agricultural  workers  after  such 
date  In  such  numbers  as  may  be  necessary  to 
contlnus  to  ssslst  farmers  of  the  United 
States  In  the  production  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  15 
minutes  on  his  amendment.  How  much 
time  does  he  yield  himself? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  myself  15 
minutes  from  the  time  which  I  control  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  controls  the 
time  on  the  amendment,  but  not  the  time 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  majority 
leader  yielded  the  half  hour  which  he 
controls  to  me.  The  majority  leader  Is 
present.     I  thought  that  was  established. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  correction  be  made  following 
section  2  of  the  amendment.  The  lan- 
guage should  read  "Section  510"  instead 
of  "Section  509." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  correction  will  be  made. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  offered  was  offered 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  WrliamsI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NettbercerI, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
OovKRwl.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[  Mr.  Httmphriy  1 ,  the  Senators  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating  1,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvemia  [Mr.  ClarkI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Fell). 

Congress  is  being  asked  for  the  sixth 
time  to  extend  a  law  which  was  enacted 
December  31,  1953,  but  over  the  years 
as  a  temporary  measure  in  1951.  At 
that  time  it  was  presented  and  approved 
to  meet  an  emergency  shortage  of  agri- 
cultural workers  resulting  from  the  man- 
power demands  of  the  Korean  conflict. 
The  act  was  then  scheduled  to  end  on 
December  31,  1953,  but  over  the  years 
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it  has  been  extended  again  and  again. 
It  was  extended  to  December  31,  1955, 
then  to  June  30,  1959,  to  June  30,  1961. 
to  December  31,  1961,  and  to  December 
3 1 ,  1963.   When  the  program  was  adopted 
in   1951   its  merits  were  questioned  by 
many.    If  there  was  any  justification  for 
it  then,  that  Justification  has  disappeared 
in   this   year  of   1963.     A  great  many 
changes     have     taken     place — changes 
which  affected  the  Justification  for  the 
original  act.    For  the  past  12  years  there 
have  been  changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  labor  force  in  the  United  States. 
There  have  been  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living,  changes  in  the  wage  rate  in  in- 
dustry, and  certainly  great  changes  in 
methods  of  agricultural  production  in 
relation   to  the  crops  on  which  these 
workers  are  employed.     But  there  has 
been  little  or  no  change  in  the  status  of 
the   relative   economic   ix>sition  of   the 
most  neglected  and  most  underprivileged 
group    in    our    economy — our   domestic 
migratory  farmworkers.    The  migratory 
farmworkers  who- come  in  from  Mexico 
have  had  their  condition  Improved;  and 
I  suppose  that  if  one  were  to  make  any 
justification  for  the  continuation  of  the 
program,  it  would  rest  in  the  fact  that 
the  principal  vehicle  we  have  had  in  the 
past  10  years  for  bringing  about  some 
improvement  in  the  treatment  of  Ameri- 
can migratory  workers  has  been  that  we 
could  argue  that  we  ought  to  treat  them 
at  least  as  well  as  we  treat  the  Mexicans 
who  are  brought  in.    But  we  have  not 
been  able  to  close  the  gap  between  the 
treatment    of    Mexican    nationals    who 
are  brought  In  and  that  accorded  Ameri- 
can migrants.     Mexican  nationals  are 
treated  better  than  American  migratory 
workers  are  treated.     But  in  any  case, 
using  this  program  as  a  kind  of  stand- 
ard, we  have  had  some  slight  success  in 
improving  the  conditions  of  American 
workers  who  are  employed  either  on  the 
same  crops  or  in  the  same  general  areas. 
In  effect,  we  have  had  a  situation  in 
which  the  standards,  such  as  they  are, 
for  American  migratory  farmworkers  are 
standards  which  for  the  most  part  have 
been  established  in  Mexico  City.    There 
has  been  a  slight  transfer — a  kind  of 
trickle-down,   so   to   speak — of   benefits 
and   protection   for  American  workers. 
That  trickle-down  has  come  from  stand- 
ards which  have  been  insisted  upon  by 
the  Mexican  Goverrunent  with  respect  to 
their  nationals  who  are  brought  in  to 
work   on   crops   in   the   United   States. 
Some  improvement  in  migratory  labor 


standards  and  practices  has  occurred. 
But  on  the  whole  their  economic  and  so- 
cial conditions  remain  one  of  the  great 
problems  faced  by  the  Congress,  if  not 
the  most  serious. 

Several  factors  contribute  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem.  But  it  is  almost 
the  unanimous  conclusion  of  the  various 
religious,  civic,  labor,  and  humanitarian 
groups  which  deal  with  American  mi- 
grants and  are  concerned  about  the  wel- 
fare of  the  migratory  American  citizens 
that  PubUc  Law  78,  the  one  with  which 
we  deal  today,  has  had  an  adverse  effect 
upon  the  well-being  of  domestic  workers 
and  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  improve  those 
conditions.  The  law  has  prevented  or 
greatly  limited  the  econom  c  and  social 
progress  which  should  have  taken  place, 
and  which  might  have  taken  place  in  the 
past  12  years  if  the  law  had  not  been  on 
the  statute  books. 

I  should  like  to  review  a  few  of  the  ma- 
jor considerations  which  lead  my  col- 
leagues and  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
law  should  not  be  extended — and  should 
not  even  be  considered — without  writing 
into  the  law  additional  specific  amend- 
ments to  protect  the  rights  of  domestic 
American  workers. 

First,  the  rate  of  unemployment  in 
1951  was  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  When  Public  Law  78 
was  enacted,  and  in  the  following  2 
years,  the  rates  were:  In  1951,  3.3  per- 
cent; hi  1952,  3.1  percent;  and  in  1953, 
2.9  percent. 

The  national  rate  of  unemployment 
has  averaged  more  than  5.5  percent  for 
the  past  5  years.  The  rate  among  hired 
farmworkers  is  even  higher.  Estimates 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  that  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment among  the  rural  population  at 
the  present  time  is  the  equivalent  of  4 
million  workers. 

Last  year  several  of  the  States  in 
which  Mexican  nationals  were  employed 
were  among  the  States  which  had  the 
highest  number  of  unemployed  in  the 
country. 

In  California  127,000  Mexican  na- 
tionals were  brought  in  and  either  con- 
tracted for  or  recontracted  for  in  1962. 
At  the  same  time  the  estimated  annual 
number  of  unemployed  domestic  workers 
in  the  State  of  California  was  395,000. 

Texas  brought  in  36,000  Mexican 
nationals,  while  at  the  same  time  Texas 
had  174,000  domestic  workers  listed  as 
unemployed. 


Twelve  thousand  Mexican  nationals 
were  contracted  for  in  Arkansas,  which 
had  an  average  of  42,000  domestic  work- 
ers unemployed  at  the  same  time. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  unem- 
ployed have  the  skills  or  the  stamina  to 
perform  the  tasks  which  are  performed 
by  imported  farm  workers;  but  unless 
some  steps  are  taken  to  insure  that  do- 
mestic workers  will  be  offered  terms 
comparable  to  those  not  only  offered  but 
also  guaranteed  to  Mexican  nationals, 
it  will  never  be  possible  to  determine  how 
many  domestic  workers  could  be  em- 
ployed; or  how  many  of  those  who  are 
unemployed  in  Detroit  would  respond  to 
the  demand  for  workers  to  pick  cucum- 
bers or  cherries  or  other  fruit  and  vege- 
table crops  if  the  conditions  of  work 
were  at  least  comparable  to  those  offered 
to  Mexican  nationals;  and,  beyond  that, 
if  the  conditions  and  terms  were  reason- 
ably comparable  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions offered  to  industrial  workers  in  a 
city  of  that  State. 

There  is  no  reason — ^unless  we  wish  to 
commit  agriculture  generally  and  agri- 
cultural workers  in  particular  to  a  kind 
of  second-,  third-,  or  fourth -class  eco- 
nomic citizenship — why  we  should  not  be 
concerned  to  see  to  it  that  such  workers 
receive  comparable  wages  and  have  work- 
ing conditions  comparable  to  those  pro- 
vided Mexican  nationals  brought  in  to 
work  in  the  fields,  and  also  wages  and 
conditions  comparable  to  those  under 
which  American  citizens  work  in  the  fac- 
tories and  ofiBces  of  this  land. 

Studies,  inquiries,  and  experience  indi- 
cate clearly  that  citizens  with  agricul- 
tmal  skills  have  left  the  agricultural  work 
force  or  are  unemployed.  They  might 
well  be  available  if  the  terms  of  employ- 
ment were  favorable. 

The  number  of  hired  farmworkers  in 
1962  averaged  4  percent  less  in  1961. 
The  number  of  family  farmworkers  was 
down  by  3  percent.  The  Department  of 
Labor  projections  show  that  employment 
in  agriculture  will  decline  22  percent,  ac- 
cording to  their  best  estimate,  in  the 
decade  of  the  1960s. 

Agriculture  is  the  only  major  occupa- 
tional group  in  the  U.S.  labor  force  which 
is  expected  to  decline  in  total  numbers 
between  1960  and  1970. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  this  projection  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  ix)int. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Table  I. — Employment  hi/  major  octupational  group,  LOftO-7-') 


M:ijiir  oociipiilioiKil  croup 


Actual,  1960 


I'rojectod,  14*70 


Projoclvd,  lar.'. 


I'lTcont  change 


Tot  ill 

I'tof,  ssioiKil.  t<M'tiiiic-:kl.  iuid  kindr»><l  workers 

M  iimiicrs,  oITlrldls.  sind  proprk-t org,  except  farm 

•  'liTUiii  mill  klndriMlworkpr.s 

f>:»lc.s  wnrkora _ 

<  'riiftsiii('i).  forBnicn,  and  kliidriHl  workers 

oin  riilivrs  and  kiii<ln-<|  workers  

SiTvic'  workers 

I. il Mirers,  i-xcept  farm  and  mine..- 

Kininrs.  farm  manaKvrs,  laborers,  and  foremen. 


Number 

(In 
millions) 


66. 


Perct'iit 


Nuinlior 

(In 
million.-;) 


rcrriiit 


Numln-r 

(in 
millions) 


T'erocnt 


100.0 


7.5 
7.  1 
U.  8 
4.4 
8.6 
12.0 
K.3 
3.7 
5.4 


11.2 
10.  (') 
14.7 
fi.  f. 
U.H 
IK.  0 

n.  5 

,V5 
».  1 


80. 


100.0 


87.  f> 


100.0 


i9«v: 


1970-75 


1960-75 


10.7 
8. ») 

12.  S 
.V4 

10.  .•? 

13.  f. 

11.  I 
3  7 
4.2 


13.3 

12.4 

14.2 

10.7 

9.4 

10.7 

15. « 

14.2 

16.2 

6.7 

5.9 

6.7 

12.8 

11.2 

12.8 

16.9 

14.2 

16.3 

13.8 

W..") 

14  3 

id 

3.7 

4.3 

5.3 

3.9 

4.5 

21 

43 
21 
31 
•J3 
20 
13 
34 


31 


16 
9 

11 
V 
B 
4 

13 


-22 


-7 


65 
32 
45 
34 
30 
18 
51 


-28 


Source:  "Manpowi  r  Ki|Kirl  of  the  rresident  and  .K  Rejwrt  on  Maniiower  Kequirementg.  Ketourcet,  rilliralion,  and  Training"  \>\  (lie  I  .S.  Department  of  Labor,  f 
tiiilli-,!  to  tile  Conxreas  .M.mh  m<i,  p.  UX). 
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lir.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  aU 
the  erktenee  ibowi  that  the  real  need 
for  farm  and  mral  people  is  for  more 
employment  opportanlties,  rather  than 
continued  Importation  of  foreign  work- 
ers as  proylded  In  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate.  Tte  ttme  to  discourage  and 
stop  this  mofement  of  uhnecessary 
workers  Into  the  U.S.  agricultural 
economy  la  now. 

A  second  factor  which  relates  to  the 
distress  of  American  migratory  workers 
is  that  of  low  wages.  In  part  this  is 
related  to  the  Importation  of  Mexican 
nationals  uid  In  part  Is  a  reflection 
of  conditlooa  In  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy which  are  deaenrlng  of  attention, 
whether  we  are  to  have  this  program  or 
not. 

The  great  need  among  American  farm 
workers  and  migratory  farm  workers  is 
for  sufftcient  Income  to  enable  them  to 
improve  their  conditions  of  life  and  se- 
cure a  standard  of  living  comparable  to 
that  enjoyed  by  other  Americans. 

Daring  tlie  past  5  years  the  number  of 
Mexlean  natlonalw  brought  into  this 
Nation  on  an  umual  basis  has  been  as 
foUows:  In  1968.  432.857;  1959,  437.643; 
1960.  315.846;  1961.  291,420;  and  1962, 
194.978. 


Tfels  large  number  of  imported  work- 
ers competes  in  respect  to  the  hiring  of 
the  agricultural  workers  In  the  United 
States,  which  last  year  totaled  on  an 
average  basis  only  1,817,000  persons.  In 
other  words,  even  in  1962.  a  year  in 
which  fewer  than  200.000  migrant 
workers  were  brought  in  from  Mexico, 
those  workers  constituted  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  the  hired  agri- 
cultural labor  force  of  the  United  States 
and.  of  course,  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
migratory  farm  labor  force. 

I  think  it  Is  quite  clear  that  a  10  per- 
cent increase  In  Importation  of  agricul- 
tural workers  constitutes  serious  com- 
petition, both  with  those  who  are  in  the 
agricultural  work  force  or  with  those  who 
might  be  inclined  to  go  Into  it.  This 
has  prevented  the  normal  wage  adjust- 
ments which  could  be  expected  to  operate 
under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Pkoxicirx]  pointed  out  in  his  earlier  re- 
marks that  this  injects  a  force  which 
Interferes  with  proper  and  genuine  com- 
petition, which  would  be  reflected  In 
higher  wa^s  to  be  paid  to  those  work- 
ers. As  a  result,  the  wages  of  migratory 
farmworkers  have  been  depressed. 

The  wages  earned  by  male  migratory 
workers  in   America  in   1961   were   less 


than  their  average  wages  tn  1952,  when 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  began. 
In  a  period  of  approximately  10  years 
male  migratory  farmworkers  in  Amer- 
ica are  now  receiving  lower  wages  than 
they  received  In  1952.  when  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  program  began. 

In  1952  migratory  workers  averaged 
$7.35  a  day.  By  1960  the  daily  wage 
was  down  to  $6.85.  In  1961  It  was  $6.70 
a  day — or  65  cents  a  day  less  than  in 
1952.  when  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram was  started. 

Annual  income,  including  wages  for 
both  farm  and  nonfarm  work,  In  1952 
was  $1,101,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ments' estimate,  and  in  1961  was  $1,039, 
a  loss  after  10  years  of  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  program — and  10  years  of 
generally  rising  economy  in  the  United 
States  of  America — of  $62  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  from  the  Agricultural 
Economic  Report  No.  36  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  dealing  with 
the  hired  farm  working  force,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 


Tablx  II. — Awrofe  days  icorked  and  wages  earned  al  farm  and  nonfarm  uxKje  u-vrk  by  pt-raon.'f  u.ho  did  25  day*  or  more  "f  farm  u-agf  uork, 

by  migratory  %tcUui  and  sex  of  worker,  selected  years,  19^^-61 
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Se«  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Tablx  II. — A9erti§e  dayt  wtrked  and  vageM  earn^  at  farm  and  nonfarm  wage  work  by  penona  who  did  25  dayt  or  more  of  farm  wage  work, 

by  migratory  tUxhu  and  sez  of  worker,  selected  years,  1949-61 — Continued 


Farm  and  noiifarai 

Farm 

NoBtem 

Ymt,  micratory  status,  and  lex 

Daya 
worked 

Wages  earned 

Days 

worked 

Wages  earned 
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worked 

WacH 

earned 

1 

Per  year 

Per  day 
worked  ' 

Per  year 

Per  day 
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Per  year 

Per  day 
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1*1- 

.Miprnlory . 

Numbtr 
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83 
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1,306 
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3.40 
«.  75 
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82 
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IfiO 

67 
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6.70 
3.40 
6.60 
6.05 
4.00 
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27 
20 
19 
21 
23 
16 
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60 
164 
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61 

DoOart 

8  40 
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9.  20 

Female . .      .  . 

3.25 

Nonmigratofy 

.Male...     

7.75 
8.60 

Female . „ 

3.  So 

>  Kounded  to  tbe  nearest  5  cents. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  average  income 
of  all  migratory  farmworkers  in  1961, 
both  male  and  female,  was  $902  from  all 
employment. 

These  are  economic  facts  which,  in 
themselves,  should  be  suiSclent  to  justify 
the  rejection  of  this  program  by  the  Sen- 
ate. In  addition  to  these  considerattons, 
there  are  certain  social  and  community 
considerations — I  suppose  they  might  be 
called  basically  human  and  moral  con- 
siderations— which  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account. 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  program  has 
been  opposed  by  nearly  every  religious 
and  civic  group  which  has  shown  any  in- 
terest in  it.  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
a  few  of  the  letters  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  these  groups,  opposing  the 
passage  of  the  bllL 

Rev.  Cameron  P.  Hall,  executive 
director  of  the  Department  of  the 
Church  and  Economic  Life  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ,  has 
pointed  out  the  concern  expressed  by  the 
general  board  of  the  National  Council 
in  1960  when  it  adopted  a  resolution, 
which  reads  as  foUows: 

The  importation  program  has  injurious 
efTects  on  tbm  X&mlly  and  oommunlty  life 
both  of  the  Mexican  national*  who  are  im- 
ported and  of  the  domestic  workers  who,  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  Mexican  nattonals. 
are  deprived  of  employment  or  find  it  iMoea- 
sary  to  ml«r*te  in  search  of  employmmt. 

In  his  letter  of  July  29, 1963,  Reverend 
Hall  states: 

This  reaoluUon,  adopted  in  February  1960, 
reflect!  the  long  experience  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  through  Its  ministry 
to  migrants.  This  led  us  to  the  conviction 
that  the  Mexican  farmworker  importation 
program.  Introduced  as  a  wartime  emer- 
gency measure  and  continued  year  after 
year  long  after  the  emergency  had  oeaaed, 
should  t>e  gradually  eliminated  during  a 
specified  phaseout  period. 

Since  that  time  tbe  widespread  Introduce 
tlon  ot  mechanization  has  resulted  In  an 
automatic  phaseout  process  In  which  the 
number  of  braceroe  brought  Into  the  coun- 
try has  decreased  each  year.  This  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  wlde^iread  and  increasing 
unemplojrment  among  both  farm  and  other 
workers  In  this  country,  has  raenforced  the 
conviction  that  the  lin];«ortatlon  program 
should  not  be  again  extended. 

Rev.  Ralph  J.  Duggan  writes  for 
the  Catholic  Bishops  Committee  for  Mi- 
grant Woilcers,  a  committee  which  in- 
cludes Cardinal  Meyer,  of  Chieaco; 
Archbishop  Luoey,  of  San  Antonio,  who 
cix »S6 


is  close  to  the  problem  of  Mexican  mi- 
grants; Archbishop  Vehr,  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  a  State  where  migrant  workers 
are  used  in  considerable  numbers;  Bish- 
op Woznlckl.  of  Saginaw.  Mich.,  a  State 
in  which  a  large  number  of  these  work- 
ers are  employed;  and  Bishop  Schenk. 
of  Duluth,  Minn.,  who  before  that  was 
located  in  Crookston,  in  the  Red  River 
Valley,  in  which  Mexican  migrants  used 
to  be  employed  but  where  now  domestic 
migrant  workers  are  employed  in  rela- 
tively large  numbers.  These  are  the 
men  on  the  committee.  They  are  men 
who  are  close  to  the  problem.  They  are 
not  writing  from  their  libraries  or  theo- 
logical seminaries.  They  are  men  who 
have  had  to  deal  with  the  day-by-day 
problems  of  migrants  and  persons  who 
have  been  displaced  because  of  the  in- 
flux of  migratory  workers.  This  is  the 
position  of  the  committee  on  which  these 
distinguished  clergymen  serve. 

They  say: 

Our  committee  is  united  with  many  other 
civic  and  religious  groups,  labor  organlza- 
tioos.  etc.  that  have  fully  studied  and  fought 
•gainst  Public  Law  78. 

We  urge  your  cooperation  in  bringing  Jvis- 
tlce  to  American  workers  by  holding  the  line 
agnlnrt  any  further  extension  oi  this  law. 

nie  Congress  has  become  increasingly 
criUcal  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram In  recent  years  and  at  this  session, 
the  House  has  already  refused,  by  a  vote 
of  174-158.  to  approve  a  2-year  exten- 
sion. 

In  1961  I  introduced  a  bill  to  extend 
tbe  program  for  2  years,  but  also  to  pro- 
vide several  safeguards  for  domestic 
workers.  The  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture held  hearings  and  reported  a  bill 
which  included  some  of  the  amendments 
in  my  bill  which  would  confine  the  work 
of  Mexican  nationals  to  temporary  or 
seasonal  occupations  and  exclude  Uiem 
from  work  on  power-driven  machinery. 
The  ccunmittee  did  not  accept  the  major 
amendment  in  my  bill,  which  would  have 
required  employers  seeking  Mexican 
nattonals  to  pay  90  percent  of  the  aver- 
age farm  wage  of  the  State  or  the  Na- 
tion, whichever  is  the  lesser,  but  this 
amendment  carried  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  think  it  was  unfortunate 
that  the  conference  committee  elimi- 
nated this  Senate  amendment,  since  it 
would  have  provided  a  practical  test  of 
whether  wages  of  domestics  were  ad- 
versely aflteted  or  not — a  test  to  whether 


American  workers  were  available  to  per- 
form these  tasks. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  Americans 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  were  able 
to  i>erf  orm  the  very  work  which  it  is  said 
Americans  will  not  perform  in  areas 
which  use  large  numbers  of  Mexican  na- 
tionals. 

In  my  State  a  considerable  number  of 
cucumbers  are  grown  for  pickles.  These 
cucumbers  are  produced  without  em- 
ployment of  Mexican  nationals.  I  do  not 
understand  why  Americans  in  Minnesota 
should  be  willing  to  pick  cucumbers,  but 
on  the  other  side  of  Ijake  Michigan,  it 
should  be  considered  un-American  for 
Americans  to  pick  cuctmibers  for  pickles. 
In  itie  State  of  Minnesota.  Americans  are 
willing  to  perform  this  kind  of  work. 
When  I  was  there  recently,  high  school 
students  were  being  used  on  special 
pieces  of  equipment  to  harvest  cucum- 
bers.   There  seemed  to  be  no  difficulty. 

In  my  State  of  Miimesota  there  is  a 
substantial  acreage  of  sugaxteets.  They 
are  harvested  with  American  labor. 
Why  is  American  labor  willing  to  per- 
form this  task  In  Minnesota,  whereas  it 
appears  there  are  States  where  Ameri- 
cans cannot  be  obtained  to  work  in  the 
sugarbeet  fields? 

I  assure  any  Senator  whose  State  may 
have  sugarbeet  acreage,  and  who  feels 
It  is  difficult  to  find  workers  to  h|u-vest 
the  crop,  that  Minnesota  will  be  glad 
to  have  30,000  or  40,000  more  acres  de- 
voted to  sugarbeets  and  guarantee  that 
they  will  be  harvested  by  Mlnnesotans,  if 
other  States  will  yield  their  sugarbeet 
acreage  to  us. 

The  case  is  made  for  tomaioes.  Ap- 
parently some  AmericaoLS  are  willing  to 
pick  tomatoes.  There  is  testimony  that 
something  like  64  percent  of  the  toma- 
toes harvested  in  America  are  harvested 
by  Americans.  Why  is  it  that  we  can 
have  64  percent  of  the  tomatoes  pro- 
duced in  America  harvested  by  Ameri- 
cans, but,  suddenly.  44  percent  will  not 
be  touched  by  Americans? 

I  think  these  incMisistencies  and  con- 
tradictions should  be  explained  away  be- 
fore we  are  asked  to  extend  tbt  legisla- 
tion for  another  year. 

Tbe  statement  has  been  made  that  the 
program  is  for  the  benefit  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  producers.  I  think  we 
ought  to  set  the  record  straight  on  this 
point  Mexican  nationals  are  OfOt  em- 
ployed   by   hundreds   of    thousands   of 
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growers.  Th«  total  number,  as  the  rec- 
ord shows,  InTOlTes  something  like  33.000 
growers,  less  Hum  1  percent  of  the  farm 
operators  in  tiM  Nation. 

On  the  kwaia  of  the  legislative  history 
in  the  debate  of  1961.  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  held  public  hearings  and  made 
economic  analyaes  regarding  the  adverse 
effect  on  the  waces  of  domestic  workers, 
and  establl^ed  a  scale  of  wages  as  the 
minimum  for  which  Mexican  nationals 
could  be  hired.  The  rate  varies  from  60 
cents  per  hour  in  Arkansas  and  70  cents 
per  hour  in  Texas  to  $1  per  hour  in  Cali- 
fornia and  sereral  other  States. 

The  products  which  are  produced  with 
labor  which  la  paid  60  or  70  cents  an  hour, 
are  thrown  into  the  national  market  to 
compete  with  products  produced  by 
workers  paid  $1  or  $1.50  an  hour  or  more. 
We  Americana  ought  to  stop  worrying  so 
much  about  the  European  Common  Mar- 


ket, and  give  some  attention  to  develop- 
ing a  genuine  common  market  in 
America. 

The  amendments  adopted  in  1961, 
along  with  mechanization  in  cotton,  re- 
sulted in  a  decrease  In  the  use  of  Mexi- 
can nationals  in  1962  and  some  general 
improvement  Ln  the  overall  program 

If  adequate  hearings  had  been  held  in 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, a  number  of  questions  might  have 
been  cleared  up;  an  even  more  certain 
presentation  might  have  been  made 
today. 

I  ask  unanimous  corisent  that  the  table 
marked  table  in.  which  reports  on  the 
man  months  of  Mexican  labor  by  States 
from  1959  to  1962.  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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Mr.  McCARTHT.  The  benefits  of  this 
program  are  restricted  to  a  very  few 
growers,  as  I  Indicated,  and  to  a  very 
few  States. 

In  Texas,  for  example,  the  number  of 
man-months  of  work  by  Mexican  na- 
tionals was  4tS,T03  In  1961.  It  was  re- 
duced to  1M.409  in  1962.  This  is  a  re- 
duction of  more  than  300,000  man- 
months. 

Yet  the  economy  of  Texas  did  not  col- 
lapse, and  Texans  continued  to  produce 
and  market  such  products  without  the 
use  of  the  great  nmnber  of  Mexican  na- 
tionals who  had  formerly  been  brought 
in.  In  Aitenaas,  the  figure  was  52.988  in 
1961.  and  18.t04  in  1962.  In  New 
Mexico.  It  vent  down  from  46.783  man- 
months  In  1961  to  1T,888  in  1962 

The  Senate  committee  held  no  hear- 
ings this  year  on  the  extension  of  this 
program,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
thi^i  major  reduction  in  the  use  of  Mexi- 
can nationals  brought  serious  economic 
consequences  to  growers.  I  suggest  that 
on  the  basla  of  the  general  statistics. 
which  show  a  reduction  of  300.000  in 
Texas  between  1961  and  1962.  a  reduc- 
tion frwn  188,000  to  wro.  which  would  be 
a  signlflcatitty  smaller  reduction,  might 
▼ery  wdil  be  abaorbed  by  the  economy 
of  this  State,  and  would  not  be  reflected 
In  any  serloua  dlaturbance  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  XTntted  States. 

The  record  Indicates  that  the  program 
adopted  last  year  resulted  in  the  employ- 


ment of  more  domestic  workers  who  are 
willing  to  work  l)ecause  of  the  somewhat 
better  terms  required  by  the  amendments 
we  enacted  in  1961  and  because  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  intent  of  Congress 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  I  believe 
we  are  required  this  year  to  provide  even 
further  safeguards  for  our  citizens  if  this 
program  is  to  be  extended  even  for  a  year. 

Mr.  John  P.  Hennlng.  Under  Secretary 
of  Labor,  recently  stated  the  position  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  about  the  need 
for  additional  protection  for  domestic 
workers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  statement,  made  on  July  30.  b<' 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 

Tbla  situation  exlsU  basically  because  uf 
the  limited  authority  veated  in  the  E)epart- 
ment  of  Labor  under  Public  Law  78  The 
legislative  history  of  that  law  makes  It 
abundantly  clear  that  the  Congress  did  not 
Intend  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  require,  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  Mexi- 
can workers,  that  all  of  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  afforded  Mexican  workers  be  of- 
fered first  to  domestic  workers  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  would  oppose  any  further  ex- 
tension of  Public  Law  78  without  amend- 
menu  which  would  bring  the  required  Job 
offers  nuule  to  Mexicans  and  t«.>  domestic 
workers  to  an  approximate  level 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  The  amendment 
which  we  are  propo.sinK  today  includes 


the  recommendations  which  the  Labor 
Department  has  set  as  a  minimum  for 
even  a  1-year  extension:  that  Is,  that 
before  employers  can  be  certified  as  eli- 
Rlble  for  Mexican  nationals  under  Public 
Law  78.  they  must  offer  domestic  work- 
ers, first,  occupational  insurance  or 
workmen's  compensation  coverage;  sec- 
ond, housing;  and  third,  transportation 
comparable  to  that  required  to  be  fur- 
nished to  Mexican  nationals  under  the 
international  agreement.  In  this  case  we 
are  asking  only  that  Americans  be  given 
treatment  comparable  with  that  Kiven 
Mexican  nationals  who  have  been 
brouKht  into  the  country  under  this 
agreement 

In  this  case,  the  Americans  will  be 
used  on  the  same  crops,  under  the  same 
conditions.  Consequently,  the  argument 
that  their  employment  Is  entirely  differ- 
ent Is  an  argument  against  the  facts. 
They  will  be  used  In  the  same  areas  and 
on  the  same  crops  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
be  resourceful  enough  and  wise  enough 
to  develop  procedures  and  practices  un- 
der which  American  migrants  can  re- 
ceive treatment  comparable  with  that 
Klven  Mexican  nationals.  In  addition, 
our  amendment  provides  for  another 
benefit,  that  of  offering  "work  period 
(guarantees "  comparable  to  those  now 
provided  to  Mexican  nationals  who  are 
brought  into  the  countr>'  under  the  pres- 
ent program. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  is  a  moderate 
and  reasonable  amendment.  It  would 
not  require  employers  to  offer  all  the 
Ix^nefits  now  guaranteed  Mexican  na- 
tionals, but  only  those  which  are  es- 
.sential  to  an  effective  effort  to  recruit 
domestic  workers.  The  Mexican  na- 
tionals would  continue  to  receive  better 
treatment  than  that  accorded  American 
migrants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     The  time 

of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  McCarthy.  I  yield  myself  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  Mexican  nationals  would  still  have 
protection  and  advantages  over  and 
above  those  required  to  lie  offered  to 
American  citizens  before  the  growers  can 
be  certified  to  imp>ort  Mexican  nationals. 
These  benefits  include  the  right  of  the 
Mexicans  to  have  their  own  organiza- 
tions to  bargain  collectively,  and  the  re- 
quirement that  the  spokesmen  for  this 
group  be   recognized  by   tlie  employers. 

Mexican  nationals  must  be  provided 
with  nonoccupational  accident  and 
health  insurance.  We  do  not  propose  to 
require  that  with  regard  to  domestic 
migrants  The  employers  are  required 
to  furnish  tools  and  equipment  to  Mexi- 
can nationals.  They  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  do  so  for  American  migrants. 
They  are  also  required  to  furnish  potable 
drinking  water.  We  do  not  require  that 
the  American  migrants  be  furnished  de- 
cent drinking  water,  unless  local  sani- 
tation laws  require  It.  The  employer 
must  also  undertake  to  give  Mexican 
nationals  some  protection  from  immoral 
influence,  and  to  provide  the  Mexican 
worker  with  meals  at  cost,  and  not  to 
exceed  $1.75  for  three  meals  a  day.  All 
of  these  are  additional  benefits — and 
there  are  more — which  are  required  to 
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be  provided  for  Mexican  nationals,  but 
which  we  do  not  require  to  be  furnished 
to  the  American  migrant  In  our  amend- 
ment 

The  sponsors  of  the  amendment  merely 
wish  to  provide  that  American  mlgnmts 
be  offered  benefits  for  housing,  trans- 
portation, workmen's  compensation,  and 
uork  period  gxiarantees  comparable  to 
those  offered  Mexican  nationals. 

These  proposals  are  not  new.  Tliey 
have  been  recommended  before.  The 
amendment  is  similar  to  the  one  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Kkatinc]  in  1961.  It  incor- 
porates the  recommendations  made  as 
far  t)ack  as  1959  by  the  Special  Commit- 
tee of  Consultants,  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Mitchell,  who.  It  will  be 
remembered,  was  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  the  Eisenhower  administration.  The 
recommendations  were  supported  by  a 
distinguished  panel  of  consultants,  in- 
cluding former  Senator  Thye  of  Minne- 
sota; Dr.  Rufus  von  Klelnsmid.  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Southern 
California;  Glenn  E.  Garrett,  chairman 
of  the  Texas  Council  of  Migrant  Labor; 
and  Msgr.  George  Higglns,  director  of 
the  Social  Action  Department  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

They  stated  in  1958  that  Public  Law 
78  has  an  adverse  effect  and  that  their 
support  for  a  temporary  renewal  was 
conditioned  on  substantial  amendments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  part 
of  their  statement  be  Incorporated  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  law  should  dlrsct  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  not  to  certify  aa  to  the  unavailability 
of  domestic  labor  unless  (a)  employers  have 
undertaken  positive  and  direct  recruitment 
efforts  In  addition  to  the  efforta  of  the  public 
employment  ofllcea.  Such  efforts  eliould  be 
made  aufOclently  in  advance  of  the  need. 
They  might  Include,  but  not  be  restricted 
to.  publicizing  needs,  participation  In  day 
hauls,  providing  adequate  houslJig  and 
transportation;  (b)  employment  conditions 
offered  are  equivalent  to  thoee  provided  by 
other  employers  in  the  area  who  eucoeasfuUy 
recruit  and  retain  domestic  workers;  (c)  do- 
mestic workers  are  provided  benefits  which 
are  equivalent  to  those  given  m«»tIi»»«  na- 
tionals; I  e..  transportation,  housing.  Insur- 
ance, subsistence,  employment  guarantees, 
etc.;  (d)  employers  of  Mexican  nationals  of- 
fer and  pay  domestic  workers  in  their  em- 
ployment, no  less  than  the  wage  rate  paid 
to  Mexican  labor. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Our  amendment 
does  not  make  excessive  demands,  nor 
does  it  involve  any  new  or  untested  pro- 
cedure. The  Department  of  Labor  and 
employer  associations  have  had  long  ex- 
perience with  recriiitment  under  these 
conditions.  They  have  dealt  with  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Mexican  nationals 
over  the  past  12  years. 

In  his  statement  regarding  the  Depart- 
ment's recommendations  for  comparable 
housing,  transportation,  and  occupa- 
tional insurance.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wlrtz  made  a  statement  which  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

None  of  Its  provisions  would  require  em- 
ployers  to  Incur  any  greater  expense  In  ob- 


taining domestic  workers  than  they  are  now 
aMumlng  In  obtaining  and  utilizing  Mexican 
The  costs  of  obtaining  domestic 
under  this  proposal  would  be  sub- 
stantially leas  than  the  costs  of  obtaining 
Mexkian  workers. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  believe  we  must 
have  confidence  in  the  Department  to 
administer  this  act  fairly,  as  has  been 
doDe  for  many  years  in  contracting 
Mexican  nationals. 

The  question  of  comparable  benefits 
was  discussed  by  Secretary  Goldberg  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee lnl961.   He  stated: 

For  example,  take  the  housing  situation. 
TlM  Mexican  laborer  coming  to  the  United 
States  comes  up  himself;  he  doesnt  bring 
his  family.  We  wouldn't  want  this  to  hap- 
pen to  us;  we  want  a  man  to  Uve  with  his 
family  as  much  as  possible,  and  not  leave 
his  family  stranded  somewhere,  usually  on 
relief.  The  Impulse  to  move  his  family  Is 
an  Impulse  to  support  his  family  with  dig- 
nity. So  It  would  be  unfair  to  the  growers 
to  insist  that  they  provide  hotising  for  a 
famUy  when  they  only  provide  housing  for 
a  slnfle  worker  under  the  system  which 
operates  under  the  Mexican  labor  program. 

But  we  can  do  this.  We  have  reliable 
statistics  which  demonstrate  what  the  cost 
of  providing  that  single  housing  is  and  we 
can  give  the  domestic  worker  the  financial 
equivalent  of  that  cost  so  he  can  apply  it 
toward  the  housing  of  his  fanUIy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  additional  remarks  by  Secre- 
tary Goldberg  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Research  and  General 
Legislation,  in  1961,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tske  the  transportation  allowance.  Today 
In  most  Instances,  as  I  pointed  out,  the  do- 
mestic worker  must  pay  for  his  own  trans- 
jjortatlon. 

Now,  we  could  allow  the  domestic  worker 
the  same  transportation  allowance  which  now 
Is  being  paid  by  employers  to  bring  in  Mexi- 
can labor. 

Mow,  I  read  the  record — ^you  can  take  some 
horrible  examples — and  I  found  the  state- 
m«nt  made.  "Well,  this  means  that  the  Sec- 
retary will  require  that  a  grower  who  will 
want  labor  will  recruit  it  in  North  Carolina 
and  have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  bringing 
labor  from  North  Carolina  up  to  the  State 
of  Washington." 

Ttils  is  the  case,  the  horrible  example. 

W«U,  in  the  first  place,  that  is  an  extremely 
unlikely  occurrence,  as  you.  Senator,  can 
testify  better  than  anybody,  your  workers  are 
not  going  to  uproot  themselves  from  yotir 
fine  State  and  go  wandering  all  the  way 
across  the  face  of  the  Nation. 

However,  it  Is  very  interesting  that  when 
our  farmers,  when  some  of  these  growers 
wanted  Mexican  labor,  they  sent  them  across 
the  face  of  the  Nation  and  paid  for  them. 

Our  figures  show  that  transportation  allow- 
ances were  paid  for  Mexican  labor  at  that 
and  even  greater  distances. 

But  If  we  get  this  amendment,  as  I  hope 
we  will,  I  can  say  to  you  quite  categorically 
that  we  are  going  to  administer  it  in  the 
spirit  of  reasonableness,  that  we  are  going  to 
Issue  regulations — and  this  Is  a  firm  com- 
mitment In  this  record — that  will  asslmUate 
the  oost  on  a  sensible  basis  comparable  to 
what  Is  being  paid  by  employers  for  Mexican 
labor.  And  here.  too.  that  is  a  sUtlstlcal 
matter,  and  we  can  easily  work  out  how  this 
Is  to  be  done. 

Now,  I  have  also  seen  the  objection  raised 
that  there  are  safeguards   In   the  Mexican 


labor  program  to  see  to  It  that  If  a  worker 
does  not  fulfill  his  commitment,  the  trans- 
portation allowance  is  refunded  to  the  em- 
ployer. ITiere  Is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
work  out  arrangements  which  we  have 
worked  out  by  voluntary  agreement  in  our 
annual  workers  plan  whereby  our  employ- 
ment services — our  Federal  Employment 
Service,  together  with  our  State  employment 
services — ixow  recruit  people  and  send  them 
considerable  distances.  And  we  wozic  out  ar- 
rangementa,  under  those  plans,  to  protect 
the  employer  by  reserving  the  trcuisportatlon 
allowance  and  providing  if  there  is  a  breach 
that  it  is  deductible  from  the  amount  of 
compensation  which  is  available  to  the 
worker.     And  this  is  not  hard  to  do.     And 

1  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  work  out  our 
regulations  so  that  we  can  take  care  of  this 
particular  problem. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  does  not  require  anything  of 
any  farmer  in  the  Nation.  It  does  not 
impose  anything.  All  it  does  is  to  pro- 
vide that  if  an  American  grower  wants 
to  import  foreign  workers,  then  he  must 
make  an  effort — not  an  equal  effort,  but 
a  comparable  effort  in  certain  specific 
areas  such  as  transportation — to  pro- 
vide domestic  workers  with  some  of  the 
guarantees  that  he  now  provides  Mexi- 
can nationals. 

I  believe  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  IMr.  Tower]. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
offered  an  amendment,  section  3  of 
which  is.  for  the  most  part,  redundant. 
Already,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  au- 
thority to  certify  that  no  domestic  mi- 
gratory labor — or  any  kind  of  domestic 
labor — is  available  for  any  specific  Job 
in  which  braceros  may  be  employed. 

Section  S.  as  it  has  been  framed  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  provides 
that  the  Secretary  may  take  the  initia- 
tive to  bring  domestic  labor  into  an  area. 
But  by  that  time  much  of  the  crop  may 
have  perished  in  the  fields. 

The  provisions  relating  to  workmen's 
compensation,  housing,  transportation, 
and  the  like,  are  covered  In  8.  527,  which 
is  at  present  pending  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Migratory  Labor  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
The  subcommittee  is  stW  holding  hear- 
ings on  this  issue.  It  is  a  highly  contro- 
versial issue,  one  in  which  there  Is  great 
interest  on  the  part  of  growers,  farmers, 
farm  organizations,  and  labor  organiza- 
tions. I  think  we  should  wait  until  all 
the  hearings  have  been  completed  and 
all  the  testimony  taken  and  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  weigh  these  issues 
carefully  before  we  legislate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Texas  1  more 
minute. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  we  not  act  on  matters  of  this 
sort  now,  but  wait  imtil  8.  527  Is  reported. 
It  is  a  more  comprehensive  bill  than  the 
one  which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 
Let  us  wait  until  we  have  completed  our 
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dellberaUona.  Instead  ot  acting  haaUly 
now. 

Mr.  AUiOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  VIorkI*  yield  2  minutes  to 
me  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shaU  gladly  do  90. 
but  I  wac  prtparlng  to  yield,  first,  to  the 
chairman  of  tba  full  committee. 

Mr  AUiOTT.  I  am  happy  to  defer  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  HOUiAMD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the     Senator     from     Louisiana      iMr 

ElXKMDUl. 

Mr.  ELLENDCR.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose the  amendment.  If  adopted,  it  will 
kiU  the  bilL  The  same  forces  that  have 
been  opposed  to  this  legislation  from  its 
inception  are  now  at  work. 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  program  was 
designed  to  proride  an  orderly  means  of 
supplying  needed  supplemental  agricul- 
tural labor  without  adversely  affecting 
domestic  farmworkers.  If  Public  Law  78 
is  not  extended.  Mexican  farmworkers 
will  be  free  to  oome  in  as  nonquota  im- 
migrants, or  as  nonimmigrants,  under 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act; 
but  some  of  the  safeguards  of  Public  Law 
78  will  have  been  lost. 

Prior  to  Its  enactment.  Mexican  farm- 
workers came  in  imder  the  general  immi- 
gration laws  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
with  Mexico.  The  employers  did  their 
own  recrulttnc.  and  in  order  to  keep  ex- 
penses down,  they  recruited  at  the  border 
if  they  could.  The  Mexicans  were  anxi- 
ous for  the  work  and  traveled  many 
mUes  in  any  way  they  could  from  the 
interior  to  the  border.  When  they  ar- 
rived at  the  border  they  frequently  were 
far  from  home,  had  few  resources  with 
than,  and  were  willing  to  take  any  job 
that  was  offered.  If  nobody  hired  them, 
they  faced  a  long  trip  back  emptyhanded. 
or  the  economic  i»:essure  to  cross  the 
border  illegally.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1951.  just  prior  to  passage  of 
Public  Law  18,  115.742  entered  this 
country  legally,  and  500,628  were  located 
in  an  illegal  status.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, this  created  serious  problems  on 
both  sides  of  the  border.  The  Mexican 
border  towna  were  filled  with  those 
coming  to  look  for  work.  The  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  was  busy 
rounding  iip  and  returning  those  who 
crossed  illegally.  Welfare  agencies  in 
this  country  had  to  help  those  who 
turned  up  stranded.  Those  who  came  in 
legally  frequently  neglected  to  advise  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
of  their  return  to  Mexico,  and  employers 
had  their  troubles  with  departure  bond 
forfeitures. 

Those  who  entered  illegally  had  no 
protection.  They  faced  deportation  if 
found,  and  were  forced  to  work  for  any- 
thing they  ooidd  get;  no  matter  what 
the  adverse  affect  on  domestic  workers, 
or  the  grief  they  brought  to  our  Spanish- 
speaking  cltiaens  who  might  be  confused 
with  them. 

Because  of  these  difflculties.  represent- 
atives of  this  country  and  Mexico  met 
in  a  conference  beginning  January  26. 
1951.  I  was  an  adviser  to  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation at  that  conference.  Mexico  gave 
notice  that  It  was  terminating  the  1949 


agreement;  and  it  was  suggested  that 
private  recruitment  be  replaced  by  re- 
cruitment by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  which  could  guarantee  compliance 
with  individual  work  contracts.  I  In- 
troduced S  984.  which  was  enacted  as 
Public  Law  78.  to  authorize  such  recruit- 
ment. 

Congress  has  reviewed  and  extended 
the  program  from  time  to  time.  The 
purix>se  of  the  program  has  always  been 
to  provide  supplemental  unskilled  labor 
to  perform  work  for  which  Americans 
were  not  available  In  1961.  to  assure 
that  the  program  would  be  restricted  to 
that  purpose.  Congress  made  several 
changes  in  the  law.  It  prohibited  em- 
ployinent  of  workers  recruited  under  the 
act  In  other  than  temporary  or  seasonal 
occupations,  or  to  operate  or  maintain 
certain  power-driven  machinery,  except 
in  certain  cases  when  necessary  to  pre- 
vent undue  hardship.  It  amended  the 
definition  of  agricultural  employment  to 
eliminate  use  of  workers  recruited  under 
the  act  for  certain  work  which  had  pre- 
viously been  regarded  as  agricultural. 
It  required  employers  to  furnish  the  same 
working  conditions  to  domestic  and  Mex- 
ican workers.  It  considered  and  rejected, 
however,  proposals  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  which  would  have  set  requirements 
for  housing,  transportation,  and  insur- 
ance for  domestic  workers. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  would  require  em- 
ployers, as  a  condition  of  obtaining  Mexi- 
can workers,  to  offer  domestic  workers 
occupational  insurance,  housing,  trans- 
portation; and  work  guarantees  compar- 
able to  those  required  to  be  furnished 
Mexican  workers.  It  would  also  give  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  carte  blanche  to  take 
any  action  he  deemed  nece.ssary  to  insure 
the  availability  of  domestic  workers. 
This  would  undoubtedly  Include  all  the 
authority  provided  by  S.  527,  a  bill  which 
has  not  been  reported  from  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  welfare. 
as  well  as  authority  for  many  other  ac- 
tions provided  for  by  existing  bills  and 
bills  which  no  one  has  yet  thought  of. 

As  I  said.  Congress  considered  this 
proix)sal  thoroughly  in  1961  and  rejected 
It  in  favor  of  alternative  proposals,  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  admits  have  been 
reasonably  successful. 

The  wisdom  of  Congress  in  adopting 
the  1961  amendments,  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  deemed  reasonably  successful. 
Is  clear. 

The  Mexican  workers  brought  In  under 
the  program  are  all  single  males.  As  the 
Secretary  pointed  out  In  the  House  hear- 
ings, the  housing  required  to  be  furnished 
them  under  the  Standard  Work  Contract 
is  of  the  barracks  type.  The  domestic 
worker  may  be  a  local  boy  or  girl,  a  col- 
lege student,  or  a  migrant,  who  may  de- 
sire work  for  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  year, 
or  may  move  with  the  crop.  The  domes- 
tic worker  may  live  on  an  adjoining  farm, 
or  a  nearby  town,  or  may  move  his  trailer 
with  him.  He  may  have  his  wife  and 
children  with  him,  or  he  may  be  alone. 
The  barracks-type  housing  Is  obviously 
unsuitable  for  many  of  these  domestic 
workers. 

What  then  is  comparable  housing? 
Could  comparable  housmg  be  construct- 


ed before   the  program  ends  when  the 
extension  is  for  only  1  year? 

The  Mexican  worker  enters  the  coun- 
try to  do  agricultural  work  pursuant  to 
a  standard  work  contract.  He  cannot 
freely  change  employers  or  jobs  and  stay 
m  this  country.  He  can  be  transported 
with  other  workers  in  the  farmer's  own 
transportation  or  by  contract  carriers 
But,  the  important  point  is  that  he  must 
remain  in  the  employ  of  the  farmer  fur- 
nishing the  transportation  or  he  is  sent 
back  Into  Mexico. 

With  the  domestic  worker,  however, 
there  is  no  compulsion  whatever  that  he 
remain  in  the  employ  of  one  person,  not- 
wlthstandmg  the  fact  that  a  particular 
employer  may  have  spent  considerable 
funds  in  providing  housing  or  transpor- 
tation. The  domestic  worker  may 
change  jobs  from  day  to  day  if  he 
wLshes.  He  may  walk  off  the  job  at  any 
time. 

Therefore,  the  farmer  has  no  assur- 
ance that  any  expenditure  will  result  in 
a  steadily  employed  worker.  Quite  the 
contrary,  he  may  have  made  these  ex- 
penditures in  vain. 

Occupational  hazard  Insurance  is  a 
matter  that  properly  falls  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  States  and  varies 
from  State  to  State.  The  fact  that 
Mexico  has  required  it  for  its  citizens, 
who  are  far  from  home  in  a  foreign  land, 
does  not  mean  that  the  policies  adopted 
by  the  individual  States  with  respect  to 
domestic  workers  are  unwise  and  should 
be  superseded  by  superior  Federal  judg- 
ment. 

While  the  amendment  provides  for 
housing,  transportation,  and  Insurance, 
and  I  have,  therefore,  discussed  those 
subjects,  I  would  like  to  make  It  clear 
that  what  Is  really  concerned  here  Is 
an  equivalent  allowance  In  cash. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent therefor,  an  outline  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  dated  March 
22.  1963.  showing  that  free  housing  Is 
currently  furnished  to  most  migrant 
workers  throughout  the  country,  par- 
ticularly single  migrants. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNiroRMATION         OBTAINED         FitOM         RJCCIONAL 

OrricES  ON  ExTiNT  or  Fkex  Housing  Pro- 
visions FOR  Migrants,  March  22,  1963 

I  B<»ton  III  all  States  In  this  region  free 
houslnt;  Is  provided  to  all  migrants  (Con- 
necticut. Maine.  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
-shlre,    Rhode   Island,    and   Vermont  ) 

II  New  York 

(ai  New  Jersey.  95  percent 
(  b  )  New  York,  85  to  90  percent. 
HI    Chambersburg : 
la)  Virginia,  80  percent 

( b )  West  Virginia,  85  to  90  percent. 

( c )  North  Carolina.  90  percent. 

(d)  Delaware.  100  percent 

(e)  Pennsylvania.   90   p>ercent. 

(f)  Maryland,  90  percent 
IV    AtlanU 

(a)  Alabama,  all  housing  free 
(  b)  Tennessee,  all  housing  free. 

(c)  Oeorgla.  all  housing  free. 

(d)  South  Carolina.  50  percent  received 
free  housing.  The  remainder  paid  50  cents 
per  person  per  week 

(c)  Florida.  80  percent  free  housing. 
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V.  Cleveland:  All  States  (Kentucky,  Mich- 
igan, and  (MUo),  86  percent. 

VI.  Chicago:  All  SUtes  (Dlinoia,  Indiana, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin),  100  percent. 

vn.  KsriBSs  City:  Free  housing  i»  given  to 
all  workers  In  all  States  (Iowa.  Ktouas.  Mis- 
souri, Metraska.  North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota). 

vm.  Dallas:  In  all  States  in  this  region 
free  housing  Is  provided  to  all  migrants  (Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana,  C^lahoma,  and  Texas) . 

rX:  Denver: 

(a)  Oolorado,  04  percent.  ^ 

(b)  Montana,  95  percent. 

(c)  New  Mexico,  100  percent. 

(d)  Wyoming.  100  percent. 

(e)  Utah.  86  percent. 

X.  San  Francisco: 

(a)  Arizona: 

1.  Singles,  96  to  100  percent. 

2.  Families,  free  housing  limited. 

(b)  CallXomla: 

1.  Singles.  96  to  100  percent, 
a.  Families,  5  to  10  percent. 

(c)  Nevada.  96  to  100  percent. 

XI.  Seattle: 

(a)  Washington,  70  percent. 

(b)  Oregon.  76  percent. 

(c)  Idalio.  40  percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  for 
instance,  in  California  and  Arizona,  the 
Department  advises  that  95  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  single  migrants  are  provided 
with  free  housing,  while  In  Texas  and 
Arkansas  all  migrants  are  funiished 
free  housing.  In  discussing  this  outline, 
I  would  like  to  emphasise  that  this  out- 
line relates  to  migrant  workers.  It  does 
not  refer  to  local  workers  who  may  live 
across  the  road  or  on  the  adjoining  farm. 
The  amendment,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
quires that  housing  be  furnished  to  the 
worker  who  permanently  resides  acroea 
the  road.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  at 
page  5  of  the  House  hearings:  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  at  page  12  of  the  House 
hearings;  and  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor  at  page  6  of  the  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
committee hearings  tell  us  what  the  real 
purposes  of  the  amendment  is.  "Iljey 
each  state  that  under  it  the  employer 
could  be  required  to  pay  an  equivalent 
amount  in  lieu  of  the  housing  whicdi 
they  recognize  would  often  be  entirely 
inappropriate.  This  amendment,  then. 
provides  for  the  payment  of  an  liideflnite 
cash  allowance,  and  has  the  effect  either 
of  dividing  the  wage  into  two  parts  or 
of  providing  compensation  in  excess  of 
the  prevailing  wage.  This  brings  us  to 
this  question :  The  agreement  with  Mex- 
ico provides  that  the  Mexicans  must  be 
paid  not  less  than  the  prevailing  rate. 
What  happens  to  the  prevailing  rate  If 
a  housing  allowance  is  provided  sepa- 
rately, instead  of  being  included  In  the 
prevailing  rate  as  at  present?  Does  this 
provide  for  continuous  automatic  esca- 
lation of  wage  rates?  Nothing,  except 
confusion,  is  accomplished  by  dividing 
the  amount  paid  a  worker  into  two  parts, 
and  calling  one  part  a  housing  allow- 
ance. 

The  amendment  has  the  same  pur- 
pose. Insofar  as  transportation  is  con- 
cerned. While  the  amendment  would 
require  the  employer  to  furnish  trans- 
portation comparable  to  that  furnished 
the  Mexicans,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  In 
his  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
set  out  In  the  committee  report,  sajTS 
that  it  would  require  the  fumiriilng  of 


transportation  expenses  comparable  to 
those  required  to  be  furnished  the  Mexl- 
cui  workers.  It  is  not  tied  to  the  ac- 
tual and  necessary  expenses  of  the  do- 
mestic employee,  but  to  those  required 
to  bring  a  Mexican  from  the  border. 
Once  again  the  domestic  employee  may 
have  lived  all  his  life  on  an  adjoining 
farm,  and  this  amendment  Is  intended 
to  divide  his  wage  into  two  or  more 
parts,  one  of  which  would  be  a  transpor- 
tation allowance. 

The  regulations  already  provide  for 
housing  and  transportation  for  domestic 
workers  who  must  be  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert at  this  point  in  the  Record  Employ- 
ment Service  program  letter  No.  892, 
dated  June  6,  1958,  setting  out  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  policies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

n.S.  Dkpabtic£nt  of  Labor, 
Bttkeau  or  Employment  Sxcxteitt, 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  6. 1958. 
To:  All  State  employment  security  agencies. 
Subject:  Statement  of  policies  applicable  to 
agricultural  labor  program. 
The  increase  In  unemployment  during  re- 
cent months  and  the  acctunulated  experi- 
ence In  operation  of  foreign  labor  programs 
have  emphasized  the  need  for  revising  poli- 
cies, programs,  and  procedures  in  order  to 
intensify  recruitment  and  to  Insure  that  the 
fullest  possible  utilization  Is  made  of  domes- 
tie  agricultural  workers.  To  this  end,  the 
following  revised  policies,  programs,  and 
procedures  should  be  placed  In  effect  Inune- 
dlately.  Tills  letter  supplements  (1)  gen- 
eral administration  letter  No.  412,  AprU  2, 
1968,  agricultural  manpower  policy;  (2)  gen- 
eral administration  letter  No.  413,  AprU  4, 
1968,  basic  requirements  for  certification  of 
foreign  workers;  and  (3)  Employment  Serv- 
ice program  letter  No.  885.  May  21,  1958, 
pleoe-work  rates  yielding  to  Mexican  work- 
ers (employed  vmder  Public  Law  78)  average 
hotirly  earnings  lower  than  60  cents. 

1.    PKSrsaXNCX    in    XMPLOTMENT   fX>B    DOMESTIC 
WORKXaS 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
that  preference  In  employment  be  given  to 
qualified  domestic  workers.  A  domestic  \in- 
employed  worker  or  a  domestic  employed 
worker  seeking  a  job  at  a  higher  skill  or  for 
higher  wages  shall  have  preference  over  for- 
eign contract  workers  in  employment  for 
wlilch  he  is  qualified. 

A  domestic  wcM-ker  seeking  a  Job  for  which 
foreign  workers  may  be  employed  may  not 
limit  Ms  availability  to  a  specific  place  of 
employment  but  can  specify  the  type  of 
activity  and  general  location  in  which  he  is 
seeking  employment  and  for  which  he  Is 
qualified. 

In  the  case  of  Mexican  national  workers, 
an  employer  who  refuses  to  employ  a  domes- 
tic unemployed  worker  on  a  Job  for  which 
he  is  qualified  or  to  employ  a  domestic 
worker  who  Is  employed  elsewhere  and  who 
is  seeking  a  job  for  which  he  Is  qualified  at 
a  higher  skill,  or  which  should  increase  his 
earnings,  will  not  be  permitted  to  use  Mexi- 
can national  workers.  Refusal  would  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  section  503  of  Public 
Law  78. 

A  local  employment  office  or  an  association 
referring  domestic  workers  to  its  members 
shall  refer  such  workers  to  employment  near- 
est their  places  of  residence,  unless  it  Is 
determined  by  the  workers  to  be  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  accept  emplo3rment  elsewhere.  In 
wnsklng  referrals  the  local  office  or  the  asso- 
ciation shall  refer  families  or  groups  of 
workers  to  a  single  employer  or  onployers  in 


the  immediate  vicinity  to  permit  the  workers 
to  utilize  transportation  facilities  available 
to  them. 

2.  RESFONSIBILTTT  OF  ASSOCIATIONS  TO  FBOVIDZ 
CONTINXJITT  or  EMPLOTMXNT  TO  DOMESTIC 
WOaKXKS 

As  a  condition  of  eligibility  to  employ 
foreign  workers,  associations  will  be  required 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  insuring  the 
greatest  pKMslble  continuity  of  suitable  em- 
plosrment  for  the  domestic  workers  employed 
by  any  of  its  members.  (Associations  at 
present  are  providing  continuity  of  employ- 
ment for  the  foreign  workers  and  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  provide  the  same 
continuity  of  employment  to  domestic 
workers.) 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  local  employ- 
ment office  may  prefer  to  obtain  orders  from, 
and  to  make  direct  referrals  to,  employers 
conveniently  located  to  the  local  office  and 
otherwise  to  participate  In  giving  effect  to 
the  association  plan.  Such  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  local  employment  office,  while 
lilghly  desirable,  does  not  relieve  the  associ- 
ation of  its  responslbUity  for  providing  con- 
tinuity of  emplo3rment  for  the  domestic 
workers  employed  by  its  meml>ers. 

3.    XNrOXCKMZNT  Or  PKXrXRXNCX  AND  CON- 
TINTTTTT   Or  KMPLOTMENT  POUCIKS 

The  primary  responsibility  for  carrying  out 
the  domestic  worker  preference  policy  and 
the  continuity  of  employment  policy  as 
stated  above  has  been  given  to  State  em- 
ployment security  agencies. 

In  the  case  of  Mexican  nationals.  State 
agencies,  short  of  actual  termination  of  Mex- 
ican workers'  contracts,  shall  take  such  steps 
as  are  necessary  to  give  full  force  and  effect 
to  these  policies.  When  employers  fall  to 
give  preference  In  employment  to  domestic 
workers,  either  by  the  refusal  to  hire  such 
workers  or  by  failing  to  retain  domestic 
workers  while  employing  Mexican  nationals, 
the  State  agencies  through  their  local  offices 
should  require  Immediate  corrective  action 
by  the  employer. 

Whenever  it  is  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Bureau's  foreign  labor  service  repre- 
sentatives that  the  State  agency  has  been 
unable  to  resolve  complaints  tiiat  these 
policies  have  t>een  violated,  the  foreign 
labor  representative  will  take  all  steps  nec- 
essary to  obtain  corrective  action.  To  give 
full  meaning  to  these  policies  for  domestic 
workers,  final  resolution  and  corrective  ac- 
ticm  must  l>e  acliieved  wliile  the  domestic 
workers  are  still  available.  Accordingly, 
such  actions  shall  be  given  top  priority  by 
the  foreign  labor  service  representative. 

4.    DimcaXNCES    IN     TTSXa     AND    NONT7SEB 
DOMESTIC    WAGE    KATES 

If  the  wage  rates  paid  by  users  or  foreign 
labor  are  significantly  (one  or  more  cus- 
tomary IntM-vals)  lower  than  the  rates  paid 
by  nonusers,  this  fact  shall  be  considered 
as  an  indication  of  adverse  effect. 

In  the  case  of  Mexican  contract  workers, 
upon  the  completion  of  a  wage  survey  an 
analysis  will  be  made  of  the  distribution  of 
the  wage  rates  of  domestic  workers  paid  by 
those  who  employ  both  domestics  and  Mexi- 
can contract  workers  (users)  and  those  who 
employ  domestic  workers  only  ( nonusers ) . 
In  such  cases,  authorization  to  employ 
Mexicans  at  less  ttian  the  rate  prevailing 
among  nonusers  would  require  special  re- 
view and  determination  that,  in  the  partic- 
ular circumstances,  the  nonuser  wage  is  not 
a  reasonable  standard  for  evaluation  of  ad- 
verse effect. 

S.  SHimNG  or  METHODS  OT  MAKING  WAGE 
PAYMENTS  TO  MEXICAN  CONTEACT  WOKKEBS 

The  standard  work  contract  requires  that 
Mexican  workers  be  paid  for  employment  in 
any  activity  in  the  manner  traditionally 
paid  for  such  activity.  This  precludes  switch- 
ing from  piece  rates  to  hourly  rates,  or  vice 
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In  mrttm  or  aetlTltl**  dominated  by  foreign 
workers,  no  vmUd  pr«T»llliic  w«ff«  finding 
can  be  madai  In  mach  eeaes  the  applicable 
wage  rate  for  lleilcaii  national  woit.eT»  win 
be  Tiawil  OB  tb»  vase  rates  for  shwilar  work 
In  tbe  nesNak  oondoinlnated  area.  Wber- 
ever  praetleaMs.  noodomlnated  areas  se- 
lected win  te  wlttiln  the  State 
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T\B  give  iflHt  «D  the  Oepartneat's  poUcr 
at  iai|iililiig  all  smplo^ers  of  foretgn  labor 
to  extend  eTsry  reasonable  effort  to  recruit 
doaaastto  woKkmm,  such  snaployeis  will  be  re- 
quired to  caaiaaa  to  the  practices  of  other 
esBptoyais  la  Um  area  or  In  other  areas  undar 
eonaparable  Tnt^**^'*'  with  respect  to  fur- 
"'-»'*— g  tnoMpartatloa  for  rtcsiiesttr  mlgra- 
tor7  wortesf.  inus  policy  wUl  apply  also 
In  areas  whmm  mmtptajmru  havs  not  recruited 

years.  Iweaian  of  ttie  general  shortages  la  the 
tabor  BiarlsaC 

a.  aousiMo 


It  Is  tha  poMey  ot  (he  Department  ot  Labor 
to  require  titoft  asv  hmising  built  by  users 
of  forelga  wockan  provide  facUltlss  for  do- 
Biestlc  tamUy  groups,  or  be  capable  oC  coa- 
Terstosi  to  such  use. 

It  Is  tha  further  policy  of  the  Departmeat 
to  leave  with  farm  employers  rssponalhUlty 
for  the  housing  arrangemsnta.  private  or 
public,  needed  to  permit  their  employment 
of  avallahla  dOBaastlc  workars. 

Where  auoh  afllahle  housing  Is  not  ade- 
quate to  houaa  the  domestic  labor,  federal. 
and  State  oilclals  will  assist  employees  and 
fiommiinltlaa  to  aeery  way  poaslbls  to  meet 
their  *^^"fff|[  requirements.  However,  lack 
at  such  houatag  will  not  be  accepted  as  a 
suAdent  baala  for  failure  to  ecnploy  domestic 
workers,  ■■ospt  for  a  tamporary  period  pend- 
ing completion  of  adequate  housing  arrange- 
ments^ 

e.  uiBtiteusx.  ncFLOTXB  csanncATs 
Kach  emptoysr  requesting  foreign  workers 
will  be  glraa  a  statement  containing  tbe 
UJB.  ■mploysMHrk  Barrlce  recruitment  poUclee 
aad  the  eertlSeatton  standards  of  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  Tha  employer  will  be  required 
to  eerttfy  oa  fom  X8-90e.  *nooal  office  au- 
thortaatkm  to  eontract  •  •  •■*  that  he  has  In- 
formed btmastf  of  the  preeent  certification 
policies  and  standards  and  that  he  has,  to 
the  best  of  bla  knowledge,  reasonably  ful- 
filled all  of  these  requirements  The  local 
offloea  will  alkia  that  the  employer  haa  met 
these  Btandartfa. 

»e.    VrSTV    CESTinCATION 

The  State  agsocy  wlU  certify  to  the  num- 
ber of  supplanaentary  foreign  workers  re- 
quired and  that  tha  employment  of  such 
foreign  worksfs  will  not  adversely  effect 
wages  or  otbar  working  conditions  for  do- 
mestic workan  almUarly  employed. 

These  pollctoa  should  be  initiated  as  soon 
as  possible  aaoept  In  ths  caas  of  9  and  10 
above  which  are  contingent  upon  the  Issu- 
ance of  Xmitloyment  Security  ^^-"■■■'' 
materials. 

Siztceraly  yours. 

Boaaar  C   Oooowdt. 

Director. 

The  PBESZDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  haa 
expired. 

Ur.  HOUJkMD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  adrtlttanal  mtaxutea  to  tbe  Senator 
from  T  imliiana 

Mr.  EUJSMDfBR,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  md  the  poUdea  dealing 
with  transportation  and  housing  of  do- 


mestic workers  which  are  Items  7  and 
8  on  pace  3. 

T.    TSAliaPOKTATION    QT    DOMESTIC    WOIKKSS 

To  glvs  sSsot  to  the  Departaoent's  policy 
of  requiring  all  employers  of  foreign  labor 
to  extend  every  reasonable  effort  to  recruit 
domestic  workers,  such  employers  win  be 
required  to  eonform  to  the  practloee  of  other 
easploysis  in  ths  area  or  In  other  areas  undsr 
ooBsparable  oosidlUocia  with  reepect  to  fur- 
nishing transportation  for  domestic  migra- 
tory workers  This  policy  will  apply  also  In 
arsas  where  employers  have  not  recruited 
domestic  workers  in  areas  of  supply  in  re- 
cent years,  because  of  the  geneml  shortages 
in  the  labor  market 

s.  HorsiNG 

:t  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  require  that  new  housing  built  by 
users  of  foreign  workers  provide  factlttles  for 
domestic  family  groups,  or  be  capable  of 
conversion  to  such  uss 

It  Is  the  further  policy  of  the  Department 
to  leave  with  farm  employers  respoiialbliity 
for  the  housing  arrangements,  private  or 
public,  needed  to  permit  their  employment 
of  available  domestic  workers. 

Where  such  available  housing  is  not  ade- 
quate to  house  the  domestic  labor.  Federal 
and  State  ofBclals  srtll  assist  employers  and 
conununlUes  In  every  way  possible  to  meet 
their  housing  requirements  However,  lack 
of  such  housing  wtll  not  be  accepted  as  a 
sufficient  t>asls  for  failure  to  employ  domestic 
workers,  except  for  a  temporary  period  j)end- 
Ing  completion  of  adequate  housing  arrange- 
ments. 

Those  policies  are  still  in  effect  and 
have  been  in  effect  since  1968.  They 
have  also  been  embodied  in  regulations. 
Section  602.10(a)  of  title  20  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  provides  for  fur- 
nishing Mexicans  only  after  the  inter- 
state clearance  process  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  has  been  used  to  obtain  all 
available  domestic  workers.  That  clear- 
ance process  provides  for  housing  and 
transportation  for  domestic  workers  as 
follow.s.  and  I  read  from  20  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations  602.9(d)   and  602.9(e>  : 

No  order  for  recruitment  of  domestic  agri- 
cultural workers  shall  be  placed  into  Inter- 
state clearance  unless  there  are  assurances 
from  the  State  agency  that — 

•  •  •  •  • 

(d)  The  State  agency  has  ascertained  that 
housing  and  faculties  ( 1 )  are  available;  (S) 
are  hygienic  and  adequate  to  the  climatic 
conditions  In  ths  area  of  employment;  (3) 
are  reasonably  calculated  to  accommodate 
available  domestic  agricultural  workem;  and 
(4)  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  ap- 
plicable State,  oounty.  or  local  houelng  and 
sanitary  codes  or.  In  the  absence  of  such 
applicable  codes,  have  been  determined  by 
the  State  agency  to  be  such  as  will  not  en- 
danger the  lives,  health,  or  safety  of  the 
workers.  In  making  such  determinations 
the  State  agency  shall  give  full  considera- 
tion to  the  applicable  recommendations  of 
tbe  President's  Committee  on  Migratory 
Labor  with  respect  to  bousing  and  related 
faclUties. 

(e)  The  State  agency  haa  ascertained  that 
the  employer  has  offered  to  provide  or  pay 
for  transpKsrtatlon  for  domestic  agricultural 
srorkers  ( U  at  terms  not  lees  favorable  to 
the  workers  than  those  prevailing  among 
the  domestic  agricultural  workers  in  the 
area  of  employment  recruited  from  the  area 
of  supply:  or  {2)  In  the  abaenoe  of  such 
prevailing  practice  In  the  area  of  employ- 
OMat.  at  terms  not  leas  favorable  to  tbe 
workers  than  thoae  which  prevail  among  the 
domestic  agricultural  workars  recruited  by 
out-of-State  employers   who  recruit  domes- 


tic agricultural  workers  from  the  area  of 
supply,  aa  determined  by  the  State  agency 
In  the  State  requested  to  supply  the  workers. 

So  we  see  that  housing  and  transpor- 
tation are  now  required  to  be  offered  to 

domestic  workers  who  must  be  recruited 
from  outside  the  area  of  employment 
before  any  Mexicans  can  be  recruited. 
The  difference  between  the  existing 
regulatioas  and  the  propKMed  amend- 
mt'nt  IS  that  the  proposed  amendment 
would  require  housing  and  transporta- 
tion allowances  for  those  living  in  the 
:iroa  of  employment,  or  who  have  other 
housing  or  transportation  available  to 
them  The  amendment  is  not  needed, 
does  not  purport  to  provide  for  wtiat  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  says  it  would  do,  is 
indefinite  in  the  extreme,  would  serve 
to  distort  the  prevailing  wage  standard, 
and  would  lead  to  all  sorts  of  confusion 
and  trouble 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLA^fD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  this  amendment 
or  the  opposition  to  the  bill,  in  view  of 
the  remarks  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
on  March  27.  of  this  year,  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Equipment.  Supplies, 
and  Manpower  of  the  House  Committee 
on  A^riciilture.  On  page  4  of  the  hear- 
ings, the  Secretary  said : 

Faced  with  these  Indications  of  growing 
problems  in  our  labor  market,  and  in  view 
of  the  dramatic  changes  taking  place  in 
the  utUiaation  of  agricultural  labor,  includ- 
ing the  Mexican  worker,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  project  our  Judgment  regarding  the  need 
for  continuation  of  the  Mexican  labor  pro- 
gram beyond  a  limited  period. 

A  1-year  extension  through  December  31. 
1004.  which  ere  are  recocnmendlng — 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  the  words 
"which  we  are  recommending" — 

In  Itself  requires  us  to  look  forward  20 
months  into  the  future  to  forsee  our  needs 
in  the  face  of  a  highly  voiatUs  emplosrment 
situation.  We  think  both  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  should  have  the  oppor- 
ttmlty  to  reexamine  the  need  for  continua- 
tion at  the  program  in  the  light  at  further 
and  now  unpredictable  developments  in  tbe 
labor  market  situation. 

I  think  another  point  needs  to  be  an- 
swered; namely,  that,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  has  so  ably 
pointed  out  In  his  main  presentation;  it 
Is  completely  impractical  to  apply  to  a 
man  who  Is  in  this  country  as  a  single 
man.  the  same  principles  that  are  ap- 
plied to  migrant  workers  who  travel  not 
only  with  their  wives,  but,  also  many 
times  with  their  children,  and  also  with 
the  grandparents,  and  sometimes  with 
grandparents  on  both  sides  of  the  family. 

If  this  proposal  were  made  applicable, 
the  entire  law  would  become  meaning- 
less and  unworkable. 

Of  course,  I  have  no  doubt  that  that 
is  what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  had 
in  mind  when  he  offered  this  amend- 
menL 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
amendment  provides,  at  line  8  "includ- 
ing worlunen's  compensation"  and  other 
benefits.    The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  now 
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requiring  these  benefits  for  migrant 
workers,  under  s^-anointed  power,  un- 
der the  laws  of  this  country,  by  refusing 
to  allow  farmers  the  right  to  use  the 
Employment  Services  unless  the  farmers 
assure  the  Secretary  that  the  livinff 
conditions  of  the  migrant  workers  are 
up  to  certain  standards. 

So.  Mr.  President,  on  this  basis,  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  should  be  rejected. 
It  has  no  merit.  No  damage  will  be  done 
by  continuing  this  program  for  another 
year. 

At  another  time  I  hope  to  discuss  the 
damage  which  will  be  done  if  it  is  not 
continued. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
yielded  to  me  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  Is  available  on  the  question 
of  agreeing  to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovKRN  in  the  chair) .    Pour  mintues. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  those  4  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopkr]  ;  and  If  he  needs 
additional  time,  I  shall  yield  him  from 
the  time  available  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  need  only  2  minutes. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  voted  in  fa- 
vor of  the  extension  of  this  program  for 
1  year. 

I  hope  the  program  can  be  terminated, 
but  the  question  before  us  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  pending  amendment. 

In  the  past  I  have  voted  against 
amendments  of  this  type,  and  I  will  vote 
against  this  amendment.  I  do  so  for 
the  basic  reason  that  through  this 
type  of  amendment  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  attempting  to  attach  to  farm 
labor,  minimum  wages  and  other  types 
of  social  measures.  There  are  direct 
methods  of  considering  such  proposals — 
legislation  dealing  with  migrant  labor 
which  I  have  supported  and  any  pro- 
posals for  minimum  wages  should  be  ad- 
dressed directly  to  the  committee  which 
has  jurisdiction — the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

I  have  objected,  and  I  still  object,  to 
these  efforts  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor; I  have  opposed  its  efforts  to  come 
through  the  back  door  to  obtain  mini- 
mum wage  laws  and  other  types  of  con- 
trols on  farm  labor. 

I  have  supported  minimum  wages  for 
industrial  workers,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  are  appropriate  for  farm  labor 
at  this  time.  The  conditions  under 
which  fanners  work  are  wholly  different 
from  the  conditions  imder  which  in- 
dustrial workers  perform  their  work. 

This  amendment  constitutes  an  at- 
tempt by  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
get  a  foot  in  the  door,  toward  the  ap- 
plication of  minimum  wage  provisions  for 
farm  labor.  And  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment is  intended  by  some  as  a  step  to- 
ward the  eventual  unionization  of  farm 
labor.    I  do  not  favor  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  o];^;>ose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  those 
fears,  he  should  oppose  the  program,  be- 


cause those  things  are  inherent  in  the 
Mexican  labor  program. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota and  what  it  proposes.  I  say  it  is  a 
step  in  the  door,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
have  this  first  step  taken. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  My  amendment  is 
not  the  first  step;  this  Mexican  farm  la- 
bor program  is  the  first  step. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  pending  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  this  amendment, 
have  they  not?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  there 
may  be  a  quorum  call,  to  continue  for  a 
few  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  withhold  that 
request? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Yes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  most 
of  the  time  I  used  was  time  on  the  bill, 
not  time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  used. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  But  I  yielded  my- 
self 15  minutes  of  the  time  available  on 
the  bill,  and  then  yielded  myself  5  min- 
utes of  the  time  available  on  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  used  15  min- 
utes of  the  time  available  on  the  amend- 
ment and  21  minutes  of  the  time  avail- 
able on  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Chair  did  not 
advise  me  when  I  had  used  5  minutes 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
1  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for  his 
kindness  in  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

I  shall  be  brief. 

First,  the  amendment  is  supported  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor;  and  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  this  debate  have  been  quot- 
ing him  as  the  authority.  He  supports 
the  McCarthy  amendment.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture — our  outstanding  au- 
thority in  the  well-being  and  welfare  of 
the  farmers — has  made  it  clear  to  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  that  he  sup- 
ports this  amendment. 

My  other  point  is  that  certainly  on  the 
basis  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  we  must  real- 
ise that  he  supports  the  amendment,  be- 
cause when  he  signed  the  last  extension 
of  the  law,  he  said : 

The  adverse  effect  of  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program  as  It  has  operated  In  recent 
yaars  on  the  wage  and  employment  condi- 
tions of  domestic  workers  Is  clear  and  ciunu- 
latlve  In  Its  Impact.  We  cannot  afford  to 
disregard  It.  We  do  not  condone  It.  There- 
fore, I  sign  this  bill  with  the  assurance  that 
tha  Secretary  of  Labor  wlU,  by  every  means 
at  his  dlspooal,  use  the  authority  vested  In 
him  under  the  law  to  preecrlbe  the  stazMlards 
and  to  make  the  determinations  essential  for 


the   protection   of   the    wages   and   working 
conditions  of  domestic  agrlcultiu^  workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  is  exactly 
what  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  doing  in 
recommending  the  adoption  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy amendment  on  which  we  are 
about  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  from  the  time 
available  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  in  control  of 
the  time  available  on  the  the  bill. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  I  had  persuaded  the  previous 
Presiding  Officer  that  the  majority  leader 
gave  me  control  of  that  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  not  in 
the  Chamber  at  the  moment;  therefore, 
I  am  glad  to  yield  1  minute  of  the  time 
on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Miime- 
sota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Miimesota  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  said  my  amend- 
ment is  redundant,  and  that  authority  to 
do  these  things  should  not  be  provided. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  said 
that  if  the  amendment  were  adopted,  it 
would  kill  the  bUl. 

In  my  opinion,  both  of  them  cannot  be 
correct. 

Furthermore,  in  response  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  indicated  that  the  program  had  had 
great  effect  in  reducing  the  number  of 
wetbacks  who  came  into  this  country.  I 
point  out  that  statement  does  not  square 
with  the  Judgment  of  the  former  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration,  Mr.  Swing, 
who  said  the  enforcement  of  the  law  was 
what  discouraged  them  from  coming  in. 

I  note,  by  way  of  a  circumstantial 
argument,  that  in  1954,  the  third  year  the 
program  was  in  effect,  over  1  million  wet- 
backs were  apprehended  in  violation  of 
our  immigration  laws — the  largest  num- 
ber by  far  in  the  last  12  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  jrielded  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey ; 
but  I  hope  no  other  Senator  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  will  request  further  time 
from  the  limited  amount  of  time  avail- 
able to  Senators  who  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  generosity  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  most  appreciated.  It  has 
been  said  that  domestic  workers  are  not 
available  in  sufficient  number  for  the 
work  that  must  be  done  at  harvest  time. 
It  has  also  been  said  that  dMnestic  work- 
ers will  not  work  at  what  we  call  stoop 
labor.  Studies  show  that  94  percent  of 
the    harvest    of    cotton   in   Texas    and 
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!•  dan*  hgr  dommtlcs.  In  aome 
States  th9  wijliii  crop  U  pAclced  by  do- 
mestkiL  OttMT  studies  show  that  If  con- 
dltioDs  similar  to  tbe  conditions  stated 
in  tbe  iiiiiiinitiami  shoald  prerall.  signifi- 
cant n  urn  begs  of  additional  American  do- 
mestic workers  would  be  available. 

Mr.  Pmslrtsnt.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  pclnted  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoKo  some  of  the  findings  of  two  local 
employment  surveys. 

There  beioc  so  objection,  the  findings 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxc- 
OBO.  as  follows: 

STATngnrroH  Qna-noNNAnuc 

The  Labor  Department   \»  now   making  a 


Burrey  at  Ita  Ifoeal  oflteea  to  <tot«rmlne  bow 
far  our  aupply  at  <loin—Uc  miip-atory  labor 
could  be  IncrssMd  U  mora  ravorable  terma 
and  conditions  of  smployment  were  avail- 
able. The  flnt  i— nlta  of  this  vamrf.  which 
are  |uet  now  cflng  In,  proTlde  Important 
factual  tvppot  tor  tbe  pending  amendment. 
Prom  two  fana  labor  eerrloe  local  offlcea 
la  the  boothaai  area  of  Bilaeourl — BUceeton. 
and  CarutharaTllla  the  following  eatlmatea 
were  made.  Thm  eetlmatee  were  baaed  on 
assumed  employnMat  conditions  ver7  similar 
to  those  that  woaM  be  prorlded  by  the  {>end- 
Ing  amendment,  tneludlng  paid  transporta- 
tion, minimum  standard  housing,  workmen's 
compensation,  aatf  a  mlnlmom  amount  of 
employmttnt. 

The  Slkeston,  Ifo.,  local  office,  which  serves 
a  four-county  area,  and  now  recruits  about 
3.300  farmwoTkars  for  employment  away  from 
home,  eetlmatas  tliat  with  better  employ- 
ment oondltloaa  an  extra  TOO  workers  would 
become  aTatlaUa  for  work  during  the  period 
June  IS  to  Oetober  1.  Of  theee  additional 
wartmn — wbo  rapr—ut  about  a  ao-percent 
Increase — about  half  would  be  single  work- 
ers. The  otlMT  hail  would  be  traveling  as 
families,  but  generally  the  children  and 
other  non workers  are  left  at  home. 

llieee  addltfcmal  workers.  In  the  Judgment 
o€  the  aikeaton  kwal  oCBce  managers,  would 
aooept  any  type  of  work  except  pickle  har- 
vastlnc.  Aboat  M  paroeot  at  them  would 
compieta  their  aoaploynMnt  oontracts  and 
otherwise  prove  aatlafactory  to  the  employer. 
Half  the  workara.  aS  laaat.  would  t>e  willing 
to  travel  any  rtlitance  to  get  work,  the  other 
half  would  ba  wmtng  to  go  500  to  600  miles. 
As  to  wagea.  the  local  office  manager  point- 
ed out.  no  workara  would  be  willing  to  leave 
the  area  for  laaa  than  00  oenta  an  hour.  But 
If  $1  an  hoar  ware  available,  almost  aU  the 
wcrksra  would  ml^mte  even  without  free 
transportation. 

These  eetlmatee  were  mads  with  reference 
to  a  harveet  period  peaking  In  mid-Sep- 
tember. During  the  winter,  an  unlimited 
number  o<  woilcera  could  be  recruited  from 
the  area. 

Caruthersvllle,  Mo.,  was  the  other  farm 
later  service  oOoe  traux  which  reeults  have 
been  received.  RtiB  this  area  there  are  now 
about  1.300  workers — 40  crews  of  single  work? 
ers — who  already  migrate  annually.  Under 
the  Improved  employment  conditions  I  have 
mentioned,  an  additional  400  to  000  workers 
oould  be  recruited.  All  theee  would  be  single 
workers. 

The  additional  wcrkaia — a  SO  percent  in- 
crease over  the  ■■nihei  now  recruited — 
would  be  willing  to  travel  any  distance:  and 
they  would  do  any  ^rp«  of  work  except 
pickle  harveatlng.  Three-<iuarters  of  theee 
workers,  it  waa  tbooght,  would  complete 
their  employmeBt  eontracts  and  otherwise 
prove  satlstaetory  to  the  employer.  Moat 
of  thatn  would  algrata  for  wagea  as  low  as 
eocenuan 


Mr.  HOULAIID.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  raysetf  f  tshrates  to  make  one  point 
clear. 


The  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who  is 
dedicated  to  this  cause — and  I  commend 
him  for  his  general  dedication — forgets 
that  the  proposed  legislation  exists  prin- 
cipally not  for  the  benefit  of  pickers  of 
cotton,  but  for  those  who  harvest  the 
perishable  crops.  In  ray  own  State  last 
year,  where  the  same  conditions  as  to 
recruiting  of  labor  is  required  under  the 
law  applicable  to  us.  one  single  straw- 
berry grower  lost  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  due  to  the  spoilage  of  straw- 
berries in  the  field  because  he  did  not 
have  sufllcient  labor  and  because  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  had  not  been  suffl- 
ciently  efficient  in  appraising  the  situa- 
tion before  that  time.  We  are  talking 
about  perishable  crops,  about  emergency 
conditions,  and  about  the  economic  life 
of  several  hundred  thousand  people  who 
are  in  business  and  who  are  affected 
equally,  whether  they  employ  braceros 
or  not.  because  they  draw  from  the  same 
domestic  labor  pool  that  the  employers 
of  braceros  have  to  exhaust  before  they 
can  get  braceros. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment, as  Impractical  and  unreasonable 
as  it  is.  will  be  rejected,  and  that  the 
Senate  may  then  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KKATINQ.  Mr  President,  It  Ls 
not  necessary  to  go  into  the  history  of 
this  legislation.  We  all  know  It  was  an 
emergency  measure,  enacted  at  a  time 
when  American  boys  were  entering  the 
armed  services  in  large  numbers.  We 
also  know  that  that  emergency  has  long 
since  passed,  that  the  American  boys 
have  returned  home  and  that  they  need 
the  jobs  which  are  presently  filled  by 
Mexican  farm  laborers. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Mi- 
gratory Labor  Subcommittee  yesterday. 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor  Henning 
pointed  out  that  the  present  rate  of  un- 
employment in  this  country  Is  5.7  per- 
cent. He  also  told  the  committee  that 
in  1962.  127.000  Mexican  workers  were 
hired  In  a  State  where  395.000  Ameri- 
can workers  were  unemployed.  In  an- 
other State.  12.410  Mexicans  were  work- 
ing while  42.000  American  workers  were 
Idle.  We  can  see  from  these  figures, 
that  the  continuation  of  the  Bracero 
program  Ls  not  only  unwarranted,  but 
Is  actually  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of 
the  American  worker. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  contend  that  the 
Mexicans  are  needed  to  perform  stoop 
labor  which,  they  say.  Americans  are 
unwilling  to  undertake.  We  might  well 
ask  why  Americans  are  unwillinj?  to  take 
these  jobs  under  present  conditions. 
Certainly,  Mr  President,  we  as  a  nation, 
have  never  been  known  to  shirk  a  Job  be- 
cause it  Involved  hard  work.  This  coun- 
try was  not  built  by  men  and  women  who 
were  afraid  to  labor  in  the  fields  and  put 
in  a  full  day's  work.  Perhaps  these  par- 
ticular jobs  are  not  attractive  because 
in  some  parts  of  this  country,  farm 
laborers  are  paid  wages  as  low  as  54  cents 
an  hour.  I  am  happy  to  point  out  that 
in  New  York  where  no  Mexicans  are 
working  in  competition  with  America 
farm  laborers,  farm  wages  average  $1.21 
an  hour,  certainly  not  a  high  wage,  but 
more  generous  than  in  many  sections  of 
the  coimtry. 


Perhaps  the  reason  for  difficulty  in 
hiring  Americans  is  that  they  do  not  feel 
54  cents  an  hour  is  a  living  wage.  Per- 
haps we  here  in  the  Senate  should 
draw  an  analogy  between  securing  Mex- 
ican labor  to  work  at  these  low  wages  and 
putting  a  band-aid  on  a  cancer.  Both 
methods  merely  cover  up  the  problem 
ineffectively,  while  the  real  menace  con- 
tinues to  rage  unchecked.  The  real  men- 
ace in  the  farm  problem  is  the  condition 
of  the  domestic  farmworker.  We  must 
Improve  his  lot  first  instead  of  trying 
to  hide  the  problem  behind  the  cover  of 
cheap  labor  from  abroad. 

The  amendment  which  we  offer  today 
is  not  new.  Back  in  1960,  I  introduced 
a  similar  amendment  which  was  sug- 
gested by  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell. 
Senator  McCasthy  and  I  spoke  up  with 
the  same  suggestion  in  1961  when  the 
bracero  program  was  last  extended.  We 
were  assured  at  that  time  that  the  pro- 
gram was  just  phasing  out  and  that  no 
further  extensions  would  be  proposed. 
And  yet,  here  we  are  again — In  spite  of  a 
resounding  defeat  of  this  bill  in  the 
House,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  op- 
position of  organized  labor  and  a  host  of 
religious  and  welfare  organizations,  in 
spite  of  the  high  unemployment  figures 
reported  by  the  Labor  Department,  and 
In  spite  of  the  strong  opposition  of  the 
last  two  administrations — faced  with  still 
another  extension  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  go  on  record 
right  now  as  opposing  any  further  ex- 
tension of  this  program  unless  American 
farmworkers  are  placed  on  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  Mexicans.  Unless  our  citi- 
zens too  can  expect  workmens'  compen- 
sation or  occupational  Insurance  cover- 
age, housing,  transportation,  and  guar- 
anteed work  periods,  I  refuse  to  endorse 
any  legislation  which  would  continue  to 
guarantee  these  benefits  to  foreign  work- 
ers. Although  the  1961  amendments 
made  considerable  progress  In  guaran- 
teeing "comparable  working  conditions" 
to  American  workers,  that  phrase  was 
not  defined  so  as  to  Include  the  Items 
which  our  amendment  would  now  cover. 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  said: 

The  adverse  effect  of  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program  as  It  has  operated  In  recent 
yrars  on  the  wage  and  employment  condi- 
tions nt  domestic  workers  Is  clear  and  cumu- 
lAtlve  In  Its  Impact.  We  cannot  afford  to 
di.sregard  It 

I  call  for  bipartisan  support  of  this 
amendment  as  a  means  of  demonstrating 
that  we  in  the  Senate  refuse  to  disregard 
the  welfare  of  our  own  citizens  and 
pledge  ourselves  to  Improve  the  working 
conditions  and  standards  of  living  of 
America's  forgotten  man — the  domestic 
migrant  farmworker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  HUMPHREry.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
mo  .nosohI.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr    LoNcl.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
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[Mr.  Moksil,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathkhs]  are  absent  on 
official  biisiness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Soiator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BathI  Is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  (Mclahoma 
I  Mr.  Eomondson]  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mkckbm]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Bath]  is  paired  with  tbe 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathku]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hakt]  1b  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Moass].  If 
present  and  voting,  tbe  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "yea,"  and  tbe 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  LMr.  Hicxskloopxk], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Me  CHE  M] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  is  pcdred  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mxchxm]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Me^dco  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  annoxmced — ^yeas  45, 
nays  45,  as  follows : 

[No.  138  Leg.] 


TEAS — 46 


Bartlctt 

Beau 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Fong 

Oore 

Gruenlng 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bennett 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Cotton 

CurtU 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

EUeuder 

Engle 


Bayh 

Bdmondson 

Hart 


Hartke 

Metcalf 

Humpbrey 

Monroney 

Inouye 

Moos 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Javits 

Nelson 

Johnston 

Neuberger 

Keating 

Pastors 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Magnuson 

Prozmirs 

Kfansfleld 

Randolph 

McCarthy 

Rtbloaff 

MoOes 

Smith 

McOovcm 

Symington 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  If  .J. 

Toung,  Ohio 

NAT&-46 

Ervln 

Mundt 

Fulbrlght 

Pearson 

Ooldwater 

Prouty 

Hayden 

Robertson 

HUl 

Russell 

Holland 

Soott 

Hruska 

Simpson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Kucbel 

Talmadgs 

Lauscbc 

Thurmond 

Long.  La. 

Tower 

McClellan 

Williams.  Del. 

UUler 

Tarborough 

Morton 

Toung,  N.  Dak 
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Hlckenlooper 

MOHM 

Long.  Mo. 

SaltoBstaU 

Mechem 

So  Mr.  McCartht's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wblch  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ALI/yrT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The    PRESIDINa    OFFICER.      The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 

lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Several  Senators  asked  for  the  yeas 

and  nays. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  motion. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
motion  has  been  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  McCarthy.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  been 
withdrawn? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  has  been 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr,  President,  I  move 

to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table;  and  on 

that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.   Mr.  President,  a  point 

of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  not  in  a  position  to  make 
such  a  motion. 

Ii4r.  McCarthy.    Mr.  President,  I  can 

object  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President,  I  move 

to   reconsider  the   vote   by   which   the 

amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
Is  not  qualified  to  make  such  a  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  not  entitled  to 
make  such  a  motion  since  he  did  not 
vote  with  the  prevailing  side. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
tor  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  When  an  amendment 
has  f  tdled  by  virtue  of  a  tie  vote,  is  not  a 
Senator  from  either  side— that  is.  a 
Senator  who  voted  either  "yea"  or 
"nay"— entitled  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  the  amendment 
failed  because  of  the  tie  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Since 
the  amendment  did  not  carry,  a  Senator 
who  voted  "yea"  did  not  vote  with  the 
prevailing  side,  and  therefore  cannot 
make  a  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  call  for  the  regular 
order.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCarthy.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President, 
since  I  could  not  have  a  motion  to  re- 
consider acted  upon,  I  send  to  the  desk 
another  amendment,  which  I  ask  to 
have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICKR.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  be  stated. 


The  LxGXSLATivx  Clbbk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  pwa/^.ing  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  clause  (S)  of  aeetiOB  60S  of  Vb»  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  strllOng  out  "cmnpanble  to  ttaoae  offered 
to  foreign  workers"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ",  Including  workmen's  compensa- 
tion or  occupational  Insurance  coverage, 
hoiislng,  transportation,  and  work  period 
guarantee  comparable  to  that  provided 
foreign  workers". 

Sec.  2.  Section  509  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "December  31.  ISeS"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "December  31.  1964". 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  same  modification  which  I 
made  in  connection  with  the  previous 
amendment,  that  in  section  2  the  figure 
"509"  be  changed  to  "510."  It  is  a 
purely  technical  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    Five  minutes. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  just 
offered  Is  the  same  as  the  amendment 
which  was  previously  considered,  with 
the  exception  of  section  3.  which  in- 
structed the  Secretary  of  Labor,  prior 
to  December  31,  1964,  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  he  deemed  appropriate  to  in- 
sure the  availability  of  domestic  agri- 
cultural workers  after  such  date  in  such 
numbers  as  might  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue to  assist  farmers  of  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products. 

The  only  argument  made  against  my 
measure  that  I  thought  had  substance 
was  that  which  made  reference  to  the 
current  consideration  of  the  bill,  S.  527, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  general  prob- 
lem of  recruitment  of  migratory  work- 
ers in  the  United  States.  Since  it  can 
be  assmned  that  Senators  who  raised 
that  point  as  an  argument  against  ac- 
tion on  my  own  proposal  at  this  time 
are  speaking  in  good  faith,  in  the  hope 
that  S.  527  will  be  favorably  considered 
by  the  committee  and  brought  before 
the  Senate  for  action,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  act  on  section  3  of  my  amendment  at 
this  time. 

The  remainder  of  my  amendment  re- 
lates only  to  the  question  of  competi- 
tion of  Mexican  nationals  imported  into 
the  United  States  with  American  farm- 
workers, either  those  who  are  currently 
farmworkers  or  those  who  might  become 
farmworkers  if  decent  conditions  of  em- 
ployment were  offered  to  them. 

The  Issue  now  before  the  Senate  is 
simple.  It  is  whether  or  not  we  would 
like  to  have  American  migratory  farm- 
workers, either  actual  or  potential,  of- 
fered conditions  which  approach  the 
conditions  which  are  insured  and  guar- 
anteed to  Mexicans  by  International 
agreements  and  which  are  sustained  and 
supported  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

It  Is  not  proposed  to  have  Americans 
treated  as  well  as  Mexicans  are,  but  we 
would  like  to  have  the  gap  closed  tn  re- 
spect to  housing,  tran4x>rtatlon,  and  a 
few  other  benefits. 
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I  hATe  fttpirtnert  Ui*t  the  proposaiA 
which  I  taakm  !»▼•  ail  been  reoom- 
nwnded  by  Vbm  Daputment  of  Labor,  and 
supported  br  Um  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture:  they  wmn  reoommended  and  sup- 
ported by  ttM  ionner  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Mr.  MltohaB.  under  President  EKen- 
hower:  by  the  fonner  Secretary  of  Labor 
Mr.  Ooldberc.  when  he  testified  on  this 
general  problem;  and  by  the  current 
Secretary  of  Labor,  who  spoke  through 
the  Under  Seeretaiy.  They  were  sup- 
ported also  by  the  special  consultants  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  Mitchell,  and  were 
supported  alao  by  the  religious  groups 
which  have  given  continuous  attention 
to  this  problem. 

As  I  said  in  my  earlier  statement,  it  Is 
not  a  question  of  mere  economics,  though 
If  we  were  to  consider  the  economic  ques- 
tion alone,  we  would  have  a  case  against 


it. 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.      The 
tune  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  myself  1 
additional  minute. 

The  moral  •sptci  of  the  program  is  of 
serious  concern  to  religious  groups,  who 
testified  or  submitted  their  views.  They 
testified  that  this  program  has  had  dis- 
rupting effect  on  the  family  life  of  the 
Mexicans  who  are  brought  into  this 
country,  and  there  was  an  indication 
that  a  substantial  niimber  of  the  men 
who  came  Into  this  country  under  this 
program  did  not  return  to  their  families 
in  Mexico. 

That  moral  problem  should  be  of  more 
concern  than  the  problem  of  whether  we 
are  to  have  cheap  tomatoes  or  pickles. 
Moreover,  the  program  has  had  a  dis- 
rupting effect  on  American  farmworkers. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
3^eld  myself  S  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment,  if  I 
understood  It  correctly— and  I  ask  to  be 
corrected  If  I  am  wrong — reads  exactly 
like  the  first  two  sections  of  the  amend- 
ment Just  voted  on.  but  section  3  is 
stricken  out. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
the  amendment  proposed  repeats  sec- 
tions 1  and  3  of  the  amendment  Just 
voted  on,  and  strikes  out  section  3? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOUUAND.  I  invite  attention  to 
the  fact  that  section  3  is  the  one  section 
of  the  original  amendment  that  showed 
sympathy  with  the  problems  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  perishable  products  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  That 
section  read: 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  prior  to 
December  31.  19M.  take  such  action  aa  he 
deems  approprlato  to  tnaxire  the  availability 
of  domasUe  agrlculteral  workera  after  such 
date  In  auch  nuiBbara  aa  may  be  naceaaary 
to  continue  to  aailat  fannera  of  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  products. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  an  attitude  so 
heartless  that  the  only  provision  In  the 
amendment  previously  voted  on  that 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  try 
to  keep  in  order  the  house  of  agricultural 
labor  supply  in  this  country  in  the  year 
1964  is  now  stricken  from  it  and  nothing 


is    found    in    it    but    the    amendment 
offered  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  am  now  told  by  counsel  for  the  com- 
mittee that  there  is  one  thing  in  the 
amendment  offered  which  goes  beyond 
what  the  Secretary  of  Labor  requested, 
and  that  is  the  requirement  that  farm- 
ers must  guarantee  work  periods  com- 
parable to  those  provided  foreign 
workers. 

That  means  that  no  small  producer  in 
the  field  of  perishable  commodities  can 
possibly  qualify  to  obtain  one  Mexican 
worker.  As  I  see  it.  it  is  a  completely 
inconsiderate  addition  even  to  what  was 
requested  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
that  was  inconsiderate  enough,  because 
it  required  producers  of  perishable  crops 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
to  advance  transportation  costs,  for  ex- 
ample, from  the  State  of  Missouri  to 
Florida,  for  the  worker  and  his  family, 
without  any  assurance  to  the  farmer 
that  he  could  get  1  minute  of  work  when 
the  worker  arrived. 

That  is  not  a  reasonable,  practical,  or 
workable  provision,  and  it  does  not  fairly 
show  considerations  which  I  think  every 
Senator  would  want  when  he  knew  the 
problems  that  beset  the  farmers  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  in  the 
production  of  perishable  crops.  I  do  not 
think  any  Senator  who  understood  them 
would  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  language  is  not  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  offered.  It  imposes  noth- 
ing which  is  not  already  imposed  upon 
the  growers  with  respect  to  Mexican 
migrants.  It  Is  already  imposed  upon 
the  small  grower  who  seeks  Mexican  na- 
tionals. All  we  ask  is  that  before  he 
qualifies  to  employ  Mexican  nationals  he 
must  give  due  regard  to  potential  Amer- 
ican migrant  employees.  It  is  wholly 
comparable  with  what  is  required  in  con- 
nection with  his  effort  to  obtain  Mexi- 
can labor. 

Mr.     HOLLAND.     Mr.      President.     I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.    MCCARTHY.     Mr.    President,   I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  McCarthy).  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  If 
he  were  present  and  voting  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote  I 
would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  BiblkI. 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr  Ed- 
MONDSON I .  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Hart  I,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr  SmathersI.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young i  are  absent 
on  official  business. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  BayhJ  is  necessaiily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr. 
BiBLil.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
Bayh  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  ( Mr. 
Hart],  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Edmondson  1  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Young  I  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Long  1  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  SmathersI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  HickenloopbrI. 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Me- 
CHEM  I ,  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Mechem]  has  been  pre- 
viously announced. 

The   result  was  announced — yeas  44 
nay.s  43.  a.s  follows: 
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Bartlett 

Baall 

BogKS 

Brewster 

Hurdle  k 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Dodd 

DoukIh.s 

PonK 

Oore 

Gnienlii^; 

Hartke 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bennett 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W   Va 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrkscn 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Engle 

Fiilbrlghi 


Anderson 
Bayh 
Bible 
Edmondson 


(No.    139  l>g 

YEAS — 44 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlta 

Johnston 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

MeOee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

McNaniara 

Metcalf 

NAYS — 43 

Goldwater 

Hayden 

HUl 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jordan. Idaho 

Jordan, N  C 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  La 

McClellan 

Miller 

Morse 

Morton 

Mundi 

NOT  VOTING  - 

Ervin 
Hart 

Hlckenlooper 
Long.  Mo 


Monroney 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  to  re 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RJblcoff 

Scott 

Smith 

Symington 

Williams,  N  J. 


Pearson 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Russell 

Simpson 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  Del 

Yarbo  rough 

Young   N   Dak. 
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Mechem 
Saltonstall 
Smathers 
Young,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  McCarthys  amendment  was 
BKreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright]. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  regret  the  vote  which  has  just 
talten  place,  because  I  think  it  very  ma- 
terially alters  the  bill.  Nevertheless.  I 
should  like  to  speak  about  the  bill,  even 


in  Its  changed  state,  in  the  hope  that 
perhi4;>s  something  may  be  salvaged 
from  it. 

I  Introduced  another  bill,  one  which 
would  phase  out  the  program  over  a  3- 
year  period.  I  much  prefer  a  S-year 
period  for  the  phasing  out  of  the  pro- 
gram; but  the  bill  which  the  committee 
reported,  providing  for  a  1-year  period 
to  phase  out  the  program  was,  of  course, 
acceptable,  and  would  give  farmers  an 
opportunity  to  phase  out  the  program 
without  undue  difficulty  and  expense  to 
them. 

I  deeply  regret  that  Senators  who  op- 
pose the  program  have  seen  fit  to  accept 
an  amendment  such  as  has  Just  been 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  one.  I  am 
afraid  it  will  destroy  the  program  alto- 
gether. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  would,  of 
course,  like  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
domestic  migrant  workers.  Everyone 
recognizes  the  need  to  improve  their 
living  conditions.  The  real  question  is 
how  to  accomplish  this  worthy  goal.  To 
improve  their  lot  and  enable  them  to  en- 
joy more  of  the  better  things  in  life  now 
available  every  day  to  the  average 
American  will  not  be  achieved  merely  by 
cutting  off  the  Mexican  labor  program. 
I  fail  to  see  how  eliminating  the  Mexican 
labor  program  will  have  any  appreciable 
effect  on  the  wages  or  conditions  of  em- 
ployment for  dcMnestic  farmworkers. 
Ample  statutory  and  regulatory  safe- 
guards have  been  erected  to  prevent  the 
use  of  Mexicans  to  replace  domestic 
workers  or  their  having  any  adverse 
effect  on  wages  and  working  conditions. 
It  makes  little  sense  to  cut  off  this  pro- 
gram as  a  meaningless  gesture  of  sym- 
pathy to  the  domestic  migrants. 

The  justification  for  continuation  of 
the  Mexican  labor  program  is  that  suffi- 
cient domestic  labor  Is  not  available  in 
the  place  and  at  the  time  It  is  needed  by 
the  farmers.  Mexicans  do  not  replace 
domestic  workers,  they  supplement  them. 
I  feel  sure  that  most  users  of  Mexican 
labor  would  prefer  to  produce  and  har- 
vest his  crop  either  with  domestic  labor 
or  by  machinery  if  It  were  possible  in 
view  of  the  redtape  and  extra  expense 
involved  in  getting  braceros.  The  farm- 
ers in  my  State  who  have  in  the  past 
used  Mexican  lalxn*  for  cotton  picking 
and  chopping  are  now  mechanizing  their 
operations  rapidly  because  of  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  In  getting  sufficient 
hand  labor  and  the  continued  uncer- 
tainty for  extension  of  this  program. 

To  make  this  change  will  take  time, 
and  the  bill  in  its  original  form  provided 
for  a  more  orderly  transition  and  mini- 
mized the  difficulties. 

Mechanlzatiwi  is  drastically  reducing 
the  need  for  hand  labor.  Ten  years  ago 
practically  all  of  the  Arkansas  cotton 
crop  was  picked  by  hand.  Last  year  well 
over  one-half  of  the  crop  was  picked  by 
machine.  Machines  and  chemicals  are 
replacing  hand  labor  in  many  other 
phases  of  production  in  cotton  and  other 
crops  and  the  trend  will  no  doubt  con- 
tinue. This  la  true  in  farming  areas 
throughout  the  country.  New  machines, 
taking  away  more  farm  Jobs  are  being 
developed  constantly  and  the  average 
farmworker  is  more  than  likely  a  skilled 
machine  t^Jcrator  rather  than  one  whose 


value  depends  on  his  brawn.  Automa- 
tion has  come  to  the  farm  as  well  as  the 
factory.  But  in  spite  of  these  technolog- 
ical advances  manual  or  "stoop"  labor 
is  still  an  essential  element  In  production 
and  harvesting  of  some  crops,  particu- 
larly fruits  and  vegetables. 

However,  as  an  indication  of  the  de- 
crease in  the  demands  for  hand  labor 
in  Arkansas,  I  point  out  that  in  1959 
nearly  85.000  man-months  of  Mexican 
labor  were  used.  In  1962  this  had  de- 
creased to  less  than  19,000  man-months, 
a  drop  of  78  percent  in  only  3  years.  It 
is  possible  that  no  Mexican  labor  will 
be  needed  in  my  State  next  year  for  cot- 
ton picking,  but  there  will  still  be  a  need 
for  some  braceros  for  cotton  chopping 
and  for  the  harvesting  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  to  supplement  domestic  labor 
available.  There  is  simply  not  enough 
domestic  labor  available  at  a  price  the 
farmer  can  pay  to  do  some  of  the  most 
distasteful  farm  work.  Between  1900 
and  1960  there  was  a  6.5-percent  de- 
crease In  population  in  Arkansas,  and 
57  percent  of  this  decrease  was  in  the  18 
counties  of  eastern  Arkansas  where  80 
percent  of  the  State's  cotton  is  produced. 

It  shoiild  be  remembered  that  the 
Mexican  labor  program  is  Important  to 
our  good  neighbor  to  the  South  also,  and 
that  by  abolishing  It  we  will  have  cut  off 
her  second  most  Important  source  of 
dollars.  If  Congress  lets  this  program 
expire  as  scheduled  at  the  end  of  this 
calendar  year  there  would  no  doubt  be 
requests  made  to  the  Congress  to  in- 
crease foreign  aid  to  Mexico  in  order  to 
fill  the  gap.  In  considering  the  question 
of  extending  this  program.  Senators 
should  also  consider  the  very  favorable 
balance  of  trade  that  we  have  with  Mex- 
ico. Our  exports  were  $792  million  last 
year  compared  to  imports  of  $578  mil- 
lion— a  balance  in  our  favor  of  $214  mil- 
lion. The  dollars  paid  for  the  services 
of  Mexican  laborers  are  eventually  re- 
turned to  this  country  for  ptu-chase  of 
American  goods  and  services.  This  is 
not  a  program  of  charity  toward  our  less 
fortimate  neighbor.  It  Is  one  that  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  both  countries. 

I  wish  that  we  could  bring  about  a 
substantial  improvement  in  the  wages 
and  living  conditions  of  the  migrant 
worker.  It  Is  a  hard  and  bitter  life  with 
little  contact  with  the  creature  comforts 
making  up  what  we  have  come  to  think 
of  as  the  American  way  of  life.  Migrant 
workers  deserve  better  treatment,  but 
they  will  not  get  it  merely  by  cutting  off 
the  Mexican  labor  program.  Mexican 
workers  compete  with  machines,  not  with 
domestic  workers.  Farmers  must  have 
much  better  prices  and  expanded  mar- 
kets before  they  can  pay  wages  compa- 
rable to  those  paid  in  industry. 

The  Oovernment  of  Mexico  through 
its  Ambassador  presented  its  views  on 
this  matter  to  our  Ctovemment  in  a  note 
dated  June  21,  1963,  following  the  rejec- 
tion of  a  2 -year  extension  bill  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Because  of 
the  significance  of  this  note  to  the  de- 
bate on  the  pending  bill,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  full  text  printed  in 
the  Rbcobd  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  read  the  entire  note,  but  I 
wish  to  quote  excerpts  pertaining  to  this 
program  in  relation  to  the  previous 
"wetback"  problem: 

The  OoTernmenta  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  have  for  many  years  been  faced 
with  the  problem  of  the  llleg^  entry  of 
Mexican  workers  Into  United  States  territory 
In  search  of  wcwk.  The  maximum  number  of 
arrests  made  by  the  Immlgratl<Hi  Service  of 
the  United  States  reached  803,618  In  1953,  a 
year  In  which  only  201,380  workers  were  con- 
tracted. Since  that  time  the  efforts  of  the 
two  Governments  to  eliminate  illegal  entries, 
at  the  same  time  leaving  the  dotw  open  un- 
der the  legal  procedures  of  the  International 
migrant  labor  agreement  of  1951,  produced 
the  desired  results,  the  ntimber  of  arrests 
having  been  reduced  to  31.106  In  1959,  during 
which  year  437,643  workers  were  contracted. 

It  was  precisely  the  presence  of  the  "wet- 
backs" In  the  fields  of  the  United  States  that 
created  a  situation  undesirable  from  every 
standpoint,  since  these  persons  had  not  even 
the  most  elementary  kind  of  protection  and 
were  the  victims  of  exploitation  In  respect 
of  wages,  because  they  were  forced  to  accept 
whatever  pay  was  offered  to  them,  and  do- 
mestic workers  were  unable  to  compete  and 
found  themselves  compelled  to  move  to  other 
areas.  The  lack  of  an  agreement  to  facili- 
tate contracting  as  long  as  there  Is  a  short- 
age of  farm  labor,  which  the  Mexican  wcn-k- 
ers  have  been  covering,  would  tend  to  bring 
about  a  retxim  to  that  situation. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
way  the  Senate  has  killed  this  bill,  by 
adoption  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  Is 
very  unfortunate.  The  Senate  was  not 
allowed  to  have  a  direct  vote  on  the  bill 
Itself.  I  deeply  regret  that  the  Senate 
has  acted  as  it  has. 

My  arguments  for  the  bill  as  it  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee  would  not  apply 
to  the  bill  as  it  now  stands.  Although  I 
shall  vote  for  the  bill,  because  I  believe 
my  vote  would  be  misunderstood  if  I 
voted  against  it,  I  think  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCahtht]  has  effectively  destroyed  It, 
and  has  made  It  very  probable  that  the 
bill  will  not  be  enacted  at  alL  I  think 
it  is  unfortunate  that  this  indirect  meth- 
od has  been  used  to  destroy  a  bill  which 
was  of  great  importance — to  a  few 
States,  it  is  true,  which  have  this  prob- 
lem; they  include  Florida,  California, 
Arkansas,  and  Texas.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  unfortunate  development,  and  I 
deeply  regret  the  vote  of  the  Senate  on 
that  amendment. 

Exhibit  1 
Embassy  or  Mexico 

The  Ambassador  of  Mexico  presents  his 
compliments  to  His  Excellency  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  has  the  honor  to  inform  him  of 
the  position  of  the  Oovernment  of  Mexico 
with  respect  to  the  decision  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  on  May  20  laat,  rejecting 
the  bill  that  would  have  authorized  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
tend the  International  migrant  labor  agree- 
ment that  expires  on  December  31  of  this 
year. 

The  Oovernment  of  Mexico  considers  that 
there  would  be  no  caU  for  any  observation 
whatever  concerning  the  aforesaid  action, 
had  the  need  for  Mexican  labor  that  has 
existed  for  a  number  of  years  among  the 
fanners  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
disappeared,  or  if  systems  other  than  those 
used  so  far  were  available  to  meet  that  need. 
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It  U  oot  to  to  MpMt«d  tbat  the  tarmloAUon  FlnaJly.   It  .hould   be  oonaklered   that  on      to  an  end    It  Ui  hooed    lu  the  «>or»f«rv  ^ 

cS^rorktJta  oS/n^^  ii^I^^n  ^  ♦  meeting!  on  migrant  worker  problenui  repre-      ence  mentioned  above  that  the  two  Oovern- 

eJS  ^SnS^^^ii^S^^Z^     ^'"Vlf      ••nt*"^"  o*  the  OoTemment  of  the  United      ment-  will  act  vlgoroualy  and  de^rm^X 
I?ii2u?ll22^tT^t^^^lorr't      ^'•*"  '"^*  indicate!   their   purpoee  of  de-      to    prevent    the    Illegal    traS;    of  Tork^rs 

mlSatSr  lSJ!aSaJn      ThLJf^^    t^  ^S!      ^  '^i  reached,  the  Mexican  represent-      State,  and  is  a  constant  point  of  dlacuwlon 

problem  but  fStoTVould^ve^  £  a  de      ^r  ^  Jfl     Im^      decrease    gradually.    In      munltle.   where   the  bracero.  who  enter  11- 

bc:l*":S£?^?r^^^^^^^  "      ^E^rb^hf^lri^;.' who^^haTerbU^l^irbJe'n      '^^"'^  ^^  

:is  '€H]r »•'"  ^"^^      -"I'-oVtV^SdSerris^-ratruiromi   "^— -  - •  --  -  -"~~ 

ll?£  '22r"n^;^S!^l^»  *^  **'*?^°'  '"^   *"   incT^Bse   in    national    employment  The       PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

IS"ki.^Sj^  ,S^i,^^t   t^*.  ?"  "J^'toppageofthecontracuatthesfrtof  time   yielded    to   the   Senator   from   Ar- 

rt^of-r^uSlSnSle.''^  Sjuir.  -JwouM.a;e  approximately  .OO.OC^  per.  ^^^^^^P^ed. 

prevent.  ».  ,.„„»„„  ,^      ^    ^       ^  "*r  UIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  a  par- 

Th.  aov«nm.nU  of  Mexico  and  the  Unit«i  Mexican    wTrke^'Sider'  the'  TrTt^rn.'ir*  ''^  hamentary  Inquiry :  How  stands  the  re- 

SUtea  have  for  many  year,  been  faced  with  a™ment  h^Trnri^.^  ,  .r     l"i*f«»"o«»»  malning  time? 

^:r^^Tj^^*r  'Sr^L'^'V  °'  ''''"^  oT'::SeTlLrwS;Sr",''^Q"ufJThf  "on*;:^?  '^^      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

IS      T?.   m^i^^h^    '?''*'*'    ?'  The  benents  granted  the  "ontract^brac^SI  proponents  of  the  measure  have  used  all 

S?e   bJ^SJ^S^tior^S^iri  ^?h  '"  '*'•'  ""'''^'  °'  »»»"'-»nc*  covering  occupa^  ^heir  time;  the  opponents  have  30  min- 

SJuId  StaSTr^SfSSTia^iQ^,    .  "^"^   accldenU   and   Illness,    the  extremely  Utes  remaining. 

in  ^b  SSrSTiTwo^keJi  w?«^*"  '.^^uU*^'^"°^  "'^  ''^^'''^  •'^'^  '''^-  ^'^  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President.  I  yield 

tracts!     ZL  ?Sirrim:^V7irrts"of'?Se  ^Sve  Xi^eJ  T^'tu™''?^^,^"""  21  "^y^ef^  1  "Minute  on  the  bill.    I  do  so  only 

two  Oovernmwte  to  eliminate  Ulegal  entrle..  fSSwe57or  domenic  w^J^r^wi^  L?".  ^  to  ask  the  disUnguished  majority  leader 

at  the  .am.  Um^nng  the  doc,  open  under  protection     X^ d  w   h  Teg^d  to  the  w^e  if  ^'^^^  "'^  schedule  for  the  remainder  of 

mi^iSr^JS!^**^    ^'^    '^^    InternaUonal  crease  obtained  for  Mexl?rniorker«*^\i;"  ^^  d^^  ^nd  for  the  rest  Of  the  week,  and 

Sf  Si'lxifjJSr^tS^^L'ii'-aTS'^  !^  ^?r°^  '^^'""^  ''^  th°e  ye°L''i?«2Vh';  »^  ^  ^o  what  is  likely  to  be  set  for 

havl^SS  ;3S2i  £ll.iri?1fl2.  JSSJ  SL°(5o^v  r?mln;°an'd  .^'''  *''°'*  °'.  "'^  ""-  "*^"^^**^^*^^°"  ^^^^  ^«^^  ^^»^- 

^^^pSr-uJrffifjTt^s-iSS-tre^^^  ^™ror^r?^^  

Of    colS^'^lS^  'Sei^  S   de^eiS  wairarrhf.'h^^U'^'.H"  •""'  "^"'"  ">'  ^^^^^   ^^  ADJOURNMENT  TO 

markedly,  th.  number  of  megal  worker.^  rSSxJ^reDf^n^'t^.  r°"  ^'^\'''  <iomesUc  MONDAY 

^r-Si^  Sr^^rd-e^tiS  ^J  2-  -  t"-  norrkSV^Til^c'iprbil^b^  Mr.  MANSFIEI^.     Mr.  President,  in 

cpt^tbrSSTuSTt  If  tSerc^ot  obtlTn  '^^-^^•^'-n  worker,  response  to  the  question  which  has  been 

work  by  contract,  it  U  becauM  they  would  k«  I    -^  precisely  the  presence  of  the  "wet-  raised.    I    ask    unanimous    consent    that 

not  obtain  It  either  by  entering  the  United  „1^h  .     .!     A**'  *^  '^*  United  States  that  when  the  Senate  concludes  its  business 

State.    Ulegaur      Here   are    some    pertinent  sUn^^int'rcetSoi^iTJ^^irLlrotVvVn^  l?!?c'loik  nc^^n"  """'  ''°"'""  "^'^'-  '' 

re^                                ""^T'            rC:  --""-'ctT:^°^exp£?u^^^^^^^  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 

^                                3^rL              ilS  to  wage.,  because  they' we^e"orc2'S>'^c^  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

IJ!? IL/f^  l^  tV^  whatever  pay  was  offered  to  them,  and  do-  

5S:: SiJS      !i1S  ;"'";i%r'^«" -"« -"^^^e  to  compete  and  

***•  "^^               ^*-  ^^  ^°""**  themselves  compelled  to  move  to  other  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

In  the  laat  S  ymn  there  ha.  been  a  con-  ff"      ^«  '*ck  of  an  agreement  to  faclll-  ..^    »# akiot:ttt:^t  r^       ,:,  „       . 

.tderable  InnrM—  in  tbe  number  of  Mexican  '*'*  contracting  as  long  as  there  U  a  short-  ^'^    MANSFIELD.      Following  the  dis- 

farmworkan  «bo  have  applied  for  and  ob-  ?**  °'  ^"^  labor,  which  the  Mexican  workers  Position   of    the   pending   business,    it    is 

talned  realdeno*  tImw  to  come  to  the  United  ^^    ''**°   covering,    would    tend    to    bring  the  intention  to  call  up  for  consideration 

State*,  through  totten  iMued  by  farmer,  and  *^"'  *  return  to  that  situation      And  al-  Calendar    No.    244     Senate    bill    979     to 

grower.  In  tha  UnltMt  State,  who  have  of-  "^o"*^  Mexico  would  make  efforts  to  prevent  amend    section    332    of    tiUe    28     United 

fered    them    eniployment.      It    U    estimated  15:   "    ''"    indicated    by    the    Secretary    of  States  Code    in  ordpr  tn  r>mviH*i  fnr*yZ 

that  no  le«  th»  33,000  farmworker,  obtained  ^'"•'K"  Affairs  of  Mexico  at  a  press  confer-  SSiSon  of  a^.^t H.f  iuH^I^    *    i 

their  documents  in  1901  and  possibly  some  *""  °"  J^n«  '    the  wllllngneM  of  American  k         L     .    ,   *  district  judge  or  judges  on 

40.000  in   1003.     The  .tatUtlc  on   the   con-  "mployer.  to  give  work  to  the  wetbacks  ex-  '^"^  Judicial  councU  of  each  circuit.      It  is 

tractlng  during  tto  laet  5  year,  show  that  P^*^"*  "^7  In  many  case,  the  Mexican  work-  anticipated    that   on    Tuesday    next    the 

there  were  barely  00.000  Jobe  for  the  worker.  *"  *'ol»te  the  law  of  the  United  States   and  Senate  will  consider  the  debt-limit  legis- 

durlng  the  13  month,  of  the  year,  open  at  ''  **  ^^^^  important  for  the  Government  of  lation. 

varlou.  time,  during  the  year  and  In  varlou.  ^^^  country  to  .olve  this  problem  ^^— ^^^-^^— 

State..  K>  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  work  "^^   virtual    extinction    of   discrimination 

without  interruption  during  the  entire  year,  a«a»n«t  and  segregation  of  persons  of  Mexl-  EXTENSION  OF  MEXICAN  FARM 

It  would  be  neeeaMry  for  the  workers  to  move  '^*^  nationality  in  areas  of  the  United  States  LABOR  PROGRAM 

from  one  plaoa  to  another.     Since  it  U  Im-  where  such   practices   once  existed   can   de-  ^                                           v^^vx^i ,. 

possible  to  achieve  precUlon  and  coordlna-  clslvely  be  attributed  to  the  contracting  of  ^  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

tlon  even  with   the  means  available   to   the  Mexican  workers  under  international  agree  °^  the  bill   (S.  1703)    to  amend  title  V  of 

two  OovernmenU.  It   1.  concluded   that  the  ments.     The  need  for  lab<i)r  which  only  the  ^^^i'  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 

afore»ld  IncrMfad  number  of  reeldent  farm-  Mexican    could    supply    but    which    was    not  and  for  other  purposes 

worker,  do  not  hava  parmanent  work  but  In  authorized  for  locaiitiee  where  special  schools  Mr.  HOLLAND      Mr  President  I  vipIH 

fact    continue   In    their    .tatu.    a.    seawmal  were  malnUlned  for  Mexicans   or  where  thev  0  Tr^,n,^t^^l7^tt.^^c^J^f       J         V,   ,  . 

worker.,   working  for  an  employer  for  «   or  *"«  «^gregated  In  restaurants,  thrat^"  et^'^  Mr  T,r.!^M^         ^^'  ^'"""^  Cahfornia 

8  week,  and  than  raturning  to  Mexico  m  the  a*^**    discriminated     against     in    respect    of  '^         r^lfr^L 

hope  of  being  eallad  upon  to  work  for  an-  wages,  etc  .  led  the  authorities  concerned  to  ^^      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

other   .hart    period — an    operation    that    u  P"t  an  end  to  that  situation  Senator    from    Florida    has    no   time    to 

'^*'^'*^'^**  **'  **"•  **"*•■  *  ^**'      ^  ™*y  There   Is   no  doubt    that    this    has   been    a  y'^^'d 

easily    be    ■««n.    <&!«    situation    will    create  Arm  foundation   for  the  good   relations   be-  Mr    KUCHEL       Mr.  President,  will  the 

s«^'^n!^H^-^*'^wf"**  ***•  ^"'**^  '***"  ""*  P*°P'*'  "'  '^«  two  countries  di.stinguished      minority      leader      (Mr 

w?r2?r  ^S  V^^Si^^ST  ^!r^  ^^'  ^°    'i*"    '^^^""'^^tlon.    it    is    appropriate    U.  DlRKSCN )   yield  to  me? 

th"  "oncTy  ^^T^the^wrcounTrtS'  Tiexico  s^taSd^T^^  '^"^    ?'  ^*""^*"^  ^'"    ^^RKSEN      I  yield  5  minutes  on 

with   the  Jma  o^^^L'^i  Tce^S  S^e    "ng^reL"*  t^atVortsTere*' ^^^  the  bill  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

m-pald    work.   oMaining   omcUl    a-UrtLce''  to  solve  ?he  difficult  proVmea^d^tS:  "^^l^'^^'^W^'    '^'i^,'"^'      . 

!>.-«   .     .  exodus  of  Mexican   farmworkers       acting   in  ^^    KUCHEL.      Mr.  President.  I  share 

atJ^TiT  ^*°*''^  T^^***  believe  that  the  full  and  friendly  cooperation  with  the  Oov-  ^*^^  feeUngs  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 

goZrniM.^t^jai^^"^^^'^     agreement  ernment  of  the  United  SUtea  In  this  task    In  sas    IMr.   Fulbricht).     This  has  been  a 

^rkenlmuSS^^^^'°^^^r^^  »*?  '^"  °"**'  ^^**  """^  "^'^  »°  ^  ^°'^  ""^y  ^«  •^'  ^'^^^  program.     Senators  in  this  Cham- 

of  mlgraSon  plSiSl^fa^^  ^  the  type,  ""^er  the  Protection  of  existing  agreement*  b«M    today   have   indicated  that  not  one 

pu    ^aoutaoove.  And  if  indeed  the  contracting  should  come  national  of  any  country  comes  into  the 
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United  States  to  replace  any  American 
citizen  who  is  available  to  do  farmwork. 
Aocording  to  the  1960  census  I  repre- 
sent the  most  urbanized  State  In  Amer- 
ica. Eighty-six  percent  of  the  residents 
of  California  live  in  tirbanlzed  areas. 
Yet.  California  is  also  the  leading  agri- 
cultural State  in  our  Nation.  Since  1950. 
California  continuously  has  ranked  first 
among  the  States  in  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  produced  which  go 
to  all  parts  of  our  Nation  and  the  world. 
Farming  in  my  State  is  over  a  $3  billion 
annual  business. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  wel- 
fare of  workers  not  only  in  industry  but 
in  agriculture.  For  a  long  time,  I  have 
been  shocked  by  the  plight  in  which  the 
so-called  excluded  American,  the  do- 
mestic migrant  worker,  finds  himself. 
Consequently,  Mr.  President,  I  supported 
earlier  this  year  as  I  did  in  the  previous 
Congress  those  worthwhile  proposals 
which  have  been  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  La- 
bor. These  measures  included  S.  521, 
the  Migrant  Agricultural  Employees  and 
Children  Educational  Assistance  Act;  S. 
522,  providing  for  day-care  services  for 
the  children  of  migrant  agricultural 
workers;  S.  523,  dealing  with  agricultural 
child  labor;  S.  524,  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act;  S.  525,  which 
would  establish  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Migratory  Labor;  and  S.  526, 
which  would  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  a  program  to  as- 
sist farmers  in  providing  and  construct- 
ing adequate  sanitation  facilities  for 
migratory  farm  laborers. 

These  measures  passed  the  Senate  on 
June  10  and  11.  They  are  now  before 
the  responsible  House  committees.  I 
hope,  as  I  am  sure  do  all  concerned 
Americans,  that  these  measures  will  at 
long  last  be  enacted  into  law. 

In  the  last  Congress  we  passed  the  Mi- 
grant Health  Act  which  authorized  Fed- 
eral grants  to  assist  State  medical  serv- 
ices for  seasonal  farmworkers.  Two 
years  ago,  California  established  the 
Farm  Workers  Health  Service  which  has 
done  an  outstanding  Job  in  this  area. 
California  was  ready  last  year  to  proceed 
with  an  excellent  program  imder  the  act. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  I  was  delighted  that 
I  was  able  to  help  secure  inclusion  of  suf- 
ficient funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  act.  Unfortunately,  In  the  closing 
days  of  the  session,  as  the  Senate  will 
recall,  the  needed  appropriations  were 
put  off  until  this  year. 

I  believe  that  much  more  remains  to 
be  done.  I  favor  a  national  agricultural 
minimum  wage,  congressionally  sanc- 
tioned, which  would  apply  eqiially  to  aJl 
areas  of  our  land  regardless  of  the  pre- 
vailing wage  which  might  exist  in  a  par- 
ticular area. 

As  each  of  us  knows,  Mr.  President, 
if  we  have  dealt  in  any  detail  with  agri- 
culture, there  Is  not  Just  a  farm  problem, 
but  rather  there  are  many  farm  problems 
depending  on  the  commodity  we  are 
talking  about  and  the  section  of  the 
country  in  which  It  is  grown.  So,  too, 
there  is  not  one  farm  labor  problem,  but 
there  are  many  farm  labor  problems. 
Each  demands  treatment  appropriate  to 
Its  nature. 


Before  us  is  a  measure  to  extend  once 
again,  this  time  for  a  period  of  1  year. 
Public  Law  78,  which  authorizes  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program.  This  pro- 
gram originated  because  of  a  need  to 
provide  supplemental  labor  which  could 
not  be  procured  domestically  to  prepare 
and  to  harvest  crops  during  relatively 
short  periods  of  time.  To  delay  for  a 
day  in  certain  field  or  fruit  crops  can 
mean  a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  not  only 
to  the  farmer  but  to  consumers  through- 
out America.  We  all  know  that  the 
farmer  cannot  control  his  production  as 
can  the  industrial  manager.  One  does 
not  roof  over  a  field  whether  it  ranges 
in  extent  from  a  few  acres  to  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  and  then  control  the  en- 
vironment underneath. 

California's  foreign-worker  employ- 
ment averaged  32,800  in  1962,  of  which 
1,300  was  Japanese.  Most  of  the  re- 
mainder were  Mexican.  They  were  pri- 
marily utilized  in  the  harvesting  of  fruit 
and  vegetables.  The  peak  employment 
of  73,000  in  September  was  about  6.000 
higher  than  the  1961  peak  mainly  be- 
cause California's  tomato  crop  was  ap- 
proximately one -third  larger  than  the 
year  before.  Foreign  labor  constitutes 
90  percent  of  the  seasonal  workers 
utilized  in  the  harvesting  of  tomatoes. 
As  a  whole,  foreign-worker  employment 
was  3,000  lower  than  in  1961  because  of 
smaller  employment  in  citrus  fruits, 
lettuce,  and  cotton. 

Interestingly  enough  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  according  to  the 
official  report  of  the  UiS.  Department 
of  Labor,  domestic -worker  employment 
averaged  631,000  in  1962,  virtually  the 
same  as  in  1961.  Meanwhile  average 
foreign-worker  employment,  at  71,000, 
was  a  third  lower.  For  example,  while 
domestic-worker  employment  in  cotton 
declined  less  than  5  percent  between  1961 
and  1962,  foreign-worker  employment  in 
cotton  was  down  77  percent. 

During  the  last  5  years,  average 
foreign-worker  employment  as  a  percent 
of  average  seasonal  employment  has  de- 
clined from  almost  one-third  of  the  labor 
force  in  1958  to  less  than  a  quarter  of 
the  labor  force  in  1962. 

Most  revealing,  I  think,  is  the  decline 
In  tbe  man-months  of  Mexican  labor 
which  has  taken  place  between  1959  and 
1962.  In  1959,  California,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Labor,  utilized  560,- 
690  man -months  of  Mexican  labor. 
Within  4  years  this  had  declined  by 
32  percent  to  378.570  man-months  of 
Mexican  labor. 

The  peak  employment  of  Mexican  and 
domestic  seasonal  agricultural  workers 
in  California  In  1959  was  249,000  of 
which  165,500  was  domestic  and  82,000 
was  Mexican.  By  1962,  the  peak  em- 
ployment was  235,000  of  which  163,500 
was  domestic  and  71,700  was  Mexican. 

California  pays  the  highest  wages  in 
America  for  domestic  and  foreign  farm 
labor.  In  1960,  the  California  average 
hourly  farm  wage  rate  without  room  or 
board  was  $1.23.  Now  it  is  $1.33.  Mean- 
while, the  national  average  was  97  cents. 
Mr.  President,  to  show  the  relationship 
between  the  1962  piece  rate  earnings  of 
Mexican  nationals  brought  in  to  Cali- 
fornia under  Public  Law  78  and  the 
hourly  wage  rates  for  various  Jobs  in  the 


industrial  sector,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  based  on  statistics  pre- 
pared by  the  UJB.  Department  of  Labor 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comparison  or  Certain  Industrial  Wagk 
Rates  and  Certain  California  Bracero 
Earnings                                                pgj.  ^q^^ 

Sawmills  and  planing  mills $1.  71 

Wooden  containers 1.57 

Miscellaneous  wood  product. 1.  72 

Hovisehold  furniture 1.77 

Toys 1.  75 

Costume  Jewelry 1.  70 

Cotton  woven  fabrics l.  56 

Silk  and  synthetic  fabrics 1.66 

Knitting 1.  51 

Yarn  and  thread 1.50 

Women's  underwear 1.45 

Footwear  except  rubber 1.59 

Leather  products 1.58 

Apparel  stores 1.47 

Women's  ready  to  wear 1.31 

Drug  stores 1.43 

Hotels-motels i.  lo 

Laundry  and  drycleaners 1.  24 

The  above  rates  do  not  Include  housing, 
utilities,  or  transportation  to  Job. 

(Industrial  wage  rates  from  the  Uj5.  Dept. 
of  Labor  Monthly  Labor  Review,  January 
1963.) 

Per  hour 

Load    carrots $2.80 

Prune    strawberries 3.03 

Thin    celery a.  01 

Pick    rhubarb 1.92 

Pick   watermelon 1.70 

Pick    dates. 1.67 

PuU-t<^    rutabagas 1.61 

Thln-hoe  multl  crops i.  58 

Pick  peaches 1.57 

Pick   peppers _ _     1.55 

Thin  miscellaneous  vegetables l.  62 

Harvest  raisins 1.49 

Bag    dates 1.46 

Spinach 1.44 

Pick    tangerines 1.40 

Pick  oranges 1.  jg 

Thin   lettuce 1.33 

Load    peaches 1.68 

The  above  earnings  are  statewide  averages. 
In  addition  they  receive  housing,  uttllttes,  to 
Job  transportation  and  meals  at  $1.76  per 
day.  Same  conditions  were  avaUable  to  do- 
mestic workers. 

Piece  rate  earnings  of  Mexican  nationals 
In  California  for  year  1962  taken  from  UJS. 
Department  of  Labor,  Region  X  Annual 
Report. 

Tobacco  manufacturers $1.67 

Textile  mills i.sg 

Apparel 1  S6 

Leather  and  products i.ei 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  production 
workers  in  manufacturing  by  major  Indus- 
try taken  from  UJS.  Department  of  Labor's 
Monthly  Labor  Review  for  January  1963. 
volume  86.  No.  1. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  a  lot  about  the  fact  that  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  farms  in  the 
United  States  use  some  foreign  labor. 
What  is  important  is  that  52  percent  of 
our  farms  use  no  hired  labor,  either 
domestic  or  foreign,  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  their  operations. 

And  next,  we  must  ask  the  question, 
what  percentage  and  what  type  of  the 
Nation's  agricultural  produce  are  repre- 
sented by  the  1  percent  of  the  Nation's 
farms  which  use  foreign  labor?  In  the 
case  of  California,  the  expansion  of  field 
crops  is  the  most  important  agricultural 
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derdopmeai  vtileh  has  occunTit  In  my 
S»to  In  ttm  iMt  three  decades.  T>jt»l 
ootpat  ^ummanytmn  donaed  lAnce  the 
ItM^  CldBBRilR  iXMr  TvxikB  aecond  to 
Teay  in  «■■■  yro&mMun.  In  1958. 
CmttfOrrim  oantrfboled  8.2  percent  of  the 
national  total  of  cash  reoeliilB  frem 
fanniiW  ivMk  dly  S.f  peroeskt  of  the 
fvms  and  B.t  percent  of  all  the  land  in 
farms. 

Mr.  PreaideBt.  a  ewbeommlttee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Afrtcnlture  held  3 
days  of  heartngs  easHer  this  year  re- 
garding the  extension  of  the  Mexican 
faxm  labor  program.  A  record  of  349 
paces  was  compiled.  Ifr.  Charles  Paul. 
the  ahle  dlxaetar  «C  WLgxtaaiimni  for  the 
SUte  of  CallfacBla  accompanied  by  IDen 
Ijgln.  depwM  4toeet«r  et  the  Catlf  m-nla 
Department  vt  EUiftuy  uieiit,  and  Dr. 
John  W.  Maiiiiei.  extension  economlxt 
for  the  Unhnenllty  of  CallXomla  at 
Berkeley,  appeared  on  behalf  af  Oov- 
emor  Brown  to  recommend  extension  of 
this  program. 


August  15 


At  that  time.  Mr  Paul  noled  that  for 
the  past  5  yeara,  the  Talwe  of  California 
farm  prwdwetfoa  has  exceeded  $1  bO- 
Hoa  annuafiy  and  that  the  tread  is  wp- 
ward.  My  State  preduoes  mrer  300  dif- 
ferent crops  in  c— iiinnnjlal  quantfUes. 
We  are  first  la  the  IVaUen  in  IS  of  these 
commodities  and  we  produce  practically 
the  cowu^ete  national  supply  ckf  al- 
monds, prunes,  walnuts,  aprieots.  cllnir 
peaches,  dates,  flfs.  and  ralshit.  among 
others. 

Among  the  SCO  CaMfomia  crops,  there 
are  many  which  do  not  require  much 
farm  labor  and  that  in  such  crops  as 
i:raln.  hay,  and  cotton,  there  is  almost 
complete  mechanization.  Under  the 
aes:te  ef  the  University  of  Calif omia.  my 
State  hajs  probably  led  the  Nation  in  the 
derrtopment  of  automatic  harvesting 
eqrripment  and  other  farm  machhiery. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  here  to 
boast  lUtwut  the  glortes  of  CaUfomla.  1 
am  here  to  try  to  the  beat  of  my  ability 
to  fllustrate  that  there  is  a  crucial  farm 


labor  problem  toi  CaUforaia  aad  that  this 
problem  canaet  be  met  b^  deoMsttc 
farmworkers  alone.  There  are  domestic 
farm  labor  opportumtAee  la  CaUfomla 
and  these  are  befng  utilised.  But  our 
oonoem  is  wHh  the  high  demand  for  a 
lai«e  aBKMmt  of  labor  to  be  Tised  in  a 
short  period  of  Ume.  In  brief,  labor 
which  must  he  available  within  a  few 
days  to  harvest  tomatoes,  lettuce,  straw- 
berries, lemons,  oranges,  sugarbeete, 
melons,  asparagus,  celery,  and  snap 
beans  if  they  are  not  to  rot  in  the  fields 
or  on  the  tree. 

Mr.  President.  T  ask  consent  that  a 
table  outHning  the  principal  crops  using 
Mexican  nationals  in  Oalifomla  with  the 
importanoe  of  the  crops  and  the  degree 
of  Mexican  labor  used,  as  well  as  the 
status  of  laborsaving  equipment  as  re- 
lated to  the  harresting  of  those  crops  be 
Included  at  this  point  In  the  IticoKB. 

•n>ere being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoxd,  as 
f  oflo^s : 


ProdBct 


iCmtUmuia 
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rm»»>ki  bat  k  to  TO  ynan  s«-Ky 
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Smn.-  wjirtpmri.t  n»M  |„  ,,a»(,  too  e\[X>Mive  for  smaU  grower*. 
.Not  ftraaJblr  lur  j«ii.-  twans. 


Mr.   KUCHEL.     Now.   Mr.   Prealdent. 
we  have  heani  the  aocusathm  that  the 
use  of  forrtgn  laher  to  meet  peak  har- 
waat  naedi  omwm  that  American  worters 
v^  maat  taaa  ■■piajiiiml  ai«  Thgntwl 
aside  and  we  «Im  hear  that  the  Mexican 
labor  program  la  tamoral  In  Hght  of  the 
high  level  of  domestic   xmemployment. 
Mr.  PiesldeO^  tfab  la  Uke  adding  apples 
and  oranges  aad  saying  you  hare  "z" 
number  of  apples.    The  cessation  of  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program  will  not 
mean  a  new  Job  opportimlty  for  the  un- 
employed woiter  who  has  been  let  go 
at  the  automobile  plaot  In  Detroit.    It 
will  not  mean  a  new  Job  opportunity 
for  the  unemptoTBd  metalworker  on  an 
airframe  assembly  line  In  Los  Angeles. 
We  cannot  solve  the  problems  of  a  stag- 
nant economy  by  halting  a  needed  pro- 
gram.   We  can  solve  the  problems  of  a 
stagnant  ecoBomy  by  devtstng  tax  poli- 
cies wWch  wffl  promote,  not  discourage, 
economic    growth.    We    can    solve    the 
problems  of  a  stagnant  economy  l>y  en- 
couraging an  ezpmslon  of  educational 
opportunities  for  all  of  our  people,  both 
young  and  oM.  Mack  and  white. 

On  this  question  of  adverse  affect  by 
this  program  on  domestic  employment 
opportunities.  M  me  quote  CaHfomla 
Oovemor  Biuwu's  Director  of  Agricid- 
ture.  In  his  testtmonj  before  the  House 
committee.  Vr.  TmA  stated : 

I  know  the  Oovemor  la  terrlftcally  con- 
cerned about  the  unemployed  people  In  our 


State,  as  well  aa  the  unemployed  In  other 
mmtea.  mot  I  ketleva  that  I  can  aaj  to  yoti 

generally  from  the  Oovcnwr  anH  from  mo^ 
ct  the  CalLTorala  rarmera  that  it  thia  foreign 
labor  program,  this  Public  Law  78.  waa  kee^ 
tng  even  a  amall  percentage  of  our  own  people 
from  obtaining  employment,  that  none  of  us 
wwnW  be  willing  to  sxjpport  it,  Mr.  Chalr- 
wian. 

"But,  ba^ed  on  the  teattanony  that  w«8 
glren  this  laomlng  by  the  Secretary  of 
LAbor.  thAt  we  do  not  even  qvailfy  for  the 
forelcB  tebor  unleee  we  can  oBrtl/j  aoil  have 
proven  that  we  have  offered  empluyment 
and  are  willing  to  employ  all  the  domeetlca 
available.  It  seema  to  me  that  It  Is  a  pretty 
broed  area  of  admlnletratlon 

We  catnnot  employ  braceme  by  any  stretrti 
trf  the  Imagination  unleea  all  at  the  <lome8tlaB 
that  are  willing  to  work  on  thla  Job  are  em- 
ployed. 

That  la  the  way  Mr.  Larln  and  hla  people 
admiolaaer  the  law.  aa  e.stabllahed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Lahor.  and  I  think  that  that.  In 
Itself,  la  proof  that,  even  H  we  did  not  want 
to,  that  the  atJmlntstratJon  of  the  law  forces 
ua  to  aeek  out  the  domestic  labor  that  la 
avaUahle  for  this  work,  and  only  thfn  do  wi? 
«pjahfy  tor  brmceroa  to  come  Into  the  agrl- 
ouUarai  areaa  to  work 


Above  aH.  California  does  not  have  an 
agriculture  dominated  by  absentee  land- 
lords. Whereas  three-quarters  of  Cali- 
fornia's farms  were  operated  by  owners 
and  part  owners  In  the  1930's  by  the  dec- 
ade of  the  IfSO's  this  ratio  had  Increased 
to  almost  nine-tenths.  The  farmer's 
continued  livelihood  Is  dependent  on  his 
ability  to  harvest  his  crop  and  his  ability 


to   attract   both    domestic    arul   foreign 
workers  to  aid  him  In  that  task. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  foreign 
worker  should  be  Imported  into  thle 
courUry  If  It  adversely  affects  our  do- 
mestic work  force. 

If.  In  the  implementatian  of  the  Mexi- 
can labor  program,  domestic  workers  are 
being  adversely  affected,  then  there  i£ 
something  wrong  not  with  the  Congress 
but  with  the  administration  of  that  pro- 
gram by  the  Department  of  L^tbcr.  The 
Secretary  of  I-abor  is  not  to  certify  and 
authorize  the  use  of  fareign  labor  if  such 
Importation  would  adversely  affect  the 
employment  opportunities  for  domestic 
workers. 

Article  15.  "Wages."  of  the  Migrant 
Labor  Agreement  of  1851.  as  amended, 
entered  Into  between  the  Grovernments  of 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, already  provides,  in  part: 

The  employer  ahall  pay  the  Mexican  work- 
er not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage  raU 
paid  to  Oomoatlc  workers  for  almllar  work 
at  the  time  the  work  Is  performed  and  In  the 
manner  paid  within  the  area  of  employment, 
or  at  the  rate  spedfted  In  the  work  contract, 
whlchei^er  la  higher  TTte  determination  of 
the  prevailing  wage  rate  ahall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  iaibor. 

The  passage  a  short  time  ago  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  would  re- 
quire employers  who  seek  Mexican  na- 
tionals to  offer  domestic  workers  hous- 
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ing,  transportation  expenses,  and  occu- 
pational insurance  comparable  to  that 
which  such  employers  must  furnish  Mex- 
ican workers  under  the  international 
agreement.  In  reality,  the  passage  of 
that  amendment  would  mean  the  adop- 
tion of  an  escalator  device  through  use 
of  the  Mexican  labor  program  which 
would  maintain  the  present  farm  labor 
cost  inequalities  which  exist  in  various 
parts  of  our  land. 

I  think  that  the  adoption  of  the  proce- 
dure suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  not  appropriate  In  terms  of 
what  he  seeks  to  achieve.  I  think  it 
would  mark  a  setback  and  an  excuse  for 
inaction  in  what  is  truly  needed  which  is 
a  nationwide  minimum  wage  standard 
for  agriculture.  I  support  such  a  na- 
tional agricultural  minimum  wage.  The 
Republican  Party  of  California  in  a  re- 
cent statewide  convention  announced  its 
support  of  a  national  agricultural  mini- 
mum wage  of  $1  an  hour.  What  is 
needed  is  to  remove  the  exemption  for 
agriculture  from  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  This  is  a  matter  which  should 
be  rapidly  and,  in  my  opinion,  favorably 
considered  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  tind  Public  Welfare.  But  we  do 
not  need  a  pseudomlnlmum  wage  which 
operates  only  where  foreign  labor  is 
utilized  and  which  is  "hidden"  in  housing 
and  transportation  costs. 

Why  should  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
be  permitted  to  set  labor  costs  for  the 
farmworker  through  the  vehicle  of  the 
Mexican  labor  program,  when  he  cannot 
set  them  for  the  Industrial  sector  of  our 
economy  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act?  While  it  is  true  that  Congress  has 
given  the  Secretary  the  authority  to  de- 
termine the  prevailing  wage  for  an  airea 
imder  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  when  Fed- 
eral construction  contracts  are  Involved 
and  for  an  industry  under  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  when  Federal  supply  con- 
tracts are  Involved,  it  is  also  true  that  it 
has  not  given  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
authority  to  set  minimum  wages  in  the 
guise  of  an  escalated  percentage  for- 
mula or  to  include  so-called  fringe  bene- 
fits, which  occupational  Insurance  would 
be.  as  a  part  of  the  prevailing  wage. 

What  might  be  needed,  besides  ap- 
propriate action  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Is  a  more  care- 
fully defined  criteria  of  adverse  effect  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  its  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  so  that  the  hun- 
dreds of  local  employment  office  officials 
who  must  participate  in  the  process  of 
authorizing  the  importation  of  foreign 
labor  would  have  a  clearer  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  term.  Are  local  domestic 
workers  adversely  affected  based  merely 
on  the  total  number  of  unemployed  in  a 
particular  area  or  in  an  adjacent  State? 
There  is  substantial  evidence  to  Indicate 
that  domestic  workers  willing  to  work 
are  hired  and  the  niunber  of  foreign 
laborers  in  an  area  reduced  when  the 
domestic  workers  become  available. 

Mr.  President,  regarding  the  amend- 
ment authored  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy ],  I  ask  consent 
that  a  portion  of  the  majority  report  per- 
taining to  this  amendment  be  included 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  also  proposed  amendments 
to  the  program  to  require  employers  to  offer 
domeetlc  workers  occupational  insurance 
coverage,  housing,  and  transportation  ez- 
pensea  comparable  to  those  required  to  be 
furnished  the  Mexican  workers.'  This  com- 
mittee and  Congress  very  carefully  consid- 
ered similar  proposals  in  1961  and,  after 
thorough  debate,  agreed  upon  the  additional 
safeguards  described  above.  At  that  time 
this  committee  stated  at  page  5  of  S.  Rept. 
019,  87th   Congress: 

"Section  2  of  the  bUl  amends  clause  (3) 
Just  quoted  to  Include  'working  conditions' 
along  with  wages  and  standard  hours  of 
work.  The  term  'working  conditions'  is  in- 
tended by  the  committee  to  refer  to  the 
physical  conditions  tuider  which  the  work 
is  performed,  such  as  those  concerned  with 
sanitation  and  safety,  and  not  to  include 
terms  of  employment  such  as  housing,  trans- 
portation, subsistence,  insurance,  and  work 
guarantees.  Mexican  nationals  enter  this 
country  under  an  International  agreement  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  standard 
work  contract.  They  are  not  free  agents  In 
this  country.  Because  of  this,  a  responsibil- 
ity to  remain  with  the  employer  with  whom 
they  contract  is  Imposed  upon  them.  They 
do  not  bring  their  famUies  with  them.  They 
enter  this  country  to  do  a  particular  Job 
after  which  they  return  home.  Etomestlc 
workers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  free  to  come 
and  go  as  they  please.  They  may  seek  other 
employment  In  or  out  of  agrlculttire  If  they 
wish.  It  is  not  intended,  therefore,  to  re- 
quire guarantees  from  farmers  as  to  hous- 
ing, payment  of  transportation,  and  periods 
of  work  for  workers  who  may  not  fulfill  their 
end  of  the  bargain." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
that  it  is  inconceivable  that  we  treat 
foreign  workers  better  than  we  treat  our 
domestic  farmworkers.  I  would  add 
that  to  me  it  is  inconceivable  that  we 
treat  domestic  farmworkers  differently 
than  we  treat  Industrial  and  service 
workers  of  comparable  education,  ex- 
perience, and  skill.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senate  might  tackle  this  great  prob- 
lem on  its  own  merits  and  explore  it  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  deserves  to  be 
explored  following  the  necessary  hear- 
ings and  action  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Realistic 
and  necessary  action  will  have  my  whole- 
hearted support. 

Furthermore,  I  point  out  that  earlier 
this  year  I  had  the  honor,  together  with 
a  number  of  my  Democratic  colleagues 
and  my  Republican  colleagues,  to  go  to 
the  Mexlcan-Americsm  Parliamentary 
Conference  in  Mexico.  The  Mexican 
people  are  a  proud  and  a  great  people. 
They  are  friends  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  was  assigned  to  a  com- 
mittee of  Mexican  Senators  and  Depu- 
ties, and  to  a  committee  of  American 
Senators  and  American  Representatives, 
who  met  around  the  conference  table  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram.   Discuss  them  at  length  we  did. 

At  the  end  of  several  hours,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, every  Mexican  representing  a  dis- 
trict or   a  state   in   Mexico   and   every 


» WhUe  the  Secretary  refers  In  his  letter 
to  "transportation  expenses"  the  draft  bill 
submitted  by  him  would  have  reqviired  the 
employers  to  make  the  transportation  itself 
avaUaMe. 


American  there — both  the  Democrats 
and  the  Republicans — voted  unani- 
mously that  It  was  in  the  best  interests 
of  both  countries  that  this  program  be 
continued. 

I  was  rather  hopeful  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  would  continue  it  in  the  fashion 
in  which  it  came  from  the  committee  to 
the  floor.  I  was  hopeful  that  we  would 
not  suddenly  and  abruptly  deny  an  avail- 
able source  of  temp>orary  farm  labor  to 
American  farmers  living  in  States  in 
which  the  governments  of  the  States, 
and  thereafter  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  both  found  that  no  Ameri- 
can citizens  were  available  to  harvest 
the  crops. 

I  wish  to  see  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate — although  a  grievous  mistake 
was  made.  Then  let  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives do  what  it  can  with  the  pro- 
posed legislation;  then  let  us  see 
whether — as  we  hope — we  may  be  able 
to  continue  this  program  into  the  fu- 
ture— although  again  I  refer  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fm.BRiGHT] 
said  a  moment  ago — that  it  is  too  bad 
that  at  a  time  when  Senators  whose 
votes  would  have  made  all  the  differ- 
ence were  absent  from  the  Chamber,  the 
Senate  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  adopted 
an  amendment  which  undermines,  stulti- 
fies, and  to  a  great  extent  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  a  program  that  has  been  of  benefit 
to  Americans,  and  also  has  helped  our 
good  neighbor  to  the  south  of  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  When  I  was 
speaking,  there  was  so  much  confusion 
in  the  Chamber  t^iat  one  Senator  asked 
me,  after  I  concluded  my  remarks,  "Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment favors  this?" 

I  had  read  an  official  communique 
from  the  Mexican  Ambassador,  in  which 
he  said  his  goveinment  does  favor  it. 

So  I  am  sure  there  was  great  mis- 
understanding among  Senators  at  the 
time  when  the  vote  on  the  amendment 
was  taken.  However,  Senators  were  not 
willing  to  listen.  I  read  the  communi- 
que into  the  Record,  and  I  know  the 
Senator  frcxn  California  has  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Yes.  I  have. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  1  more 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  California 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  controls  the  re- 
maining time.  Does  he  yield  additional 
time  to  the  Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  allowed  me  to 
control  that  time.  I  yield  1  minute  of 
it  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized  for 
1  more  minute. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  these  annual  meetings 
between  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  representatives 
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at  Che  Ifwrtrii  QoMrnment  haa«  been 
v«r7  flae  mmti  SMat  ImpoxtwDt  Certain- 
ly. Mr.  rtmkteat,  la  tb»  weary  warM  In 
wtdali  ire  lire  «e  jhouid  de  erenrthtac 
we  possibly  can  to  improve  and  to  ce- 
ment oar  JtelatkBefaliM  with  our  toed 
neiciibors  to  the  north  of  us  and  wtth 
our  good  iMJBlitiiiii  to  the  south  of  us. 

It  ia  obvtooi  that  the  Senator  from 
ArkBXMas  (Mr.  Fez.BMCHT]  is  enUrely 
correct. 

At  the  confezenee  In  MeKico,  the  of- 
flcial  represefltottree  of  the  te^lslathre 
branch  of  the  Ifezlean  Oovcnunent  were 
in  gnaniinuwi  acreemeot  with  those  of 
us  who  were  eAdal  representatives  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  U.S.  Oot- 
ernment  te  adopOnK  the  report  from 
wlitek  I  am  akaoi  to  read;  and  let  me 
state  that  I  was  die  rapporteur  for  the 
group: 

Wbers  Amerlcm  ii^iciiltttre  haa  been  un- 
ftMe  t«  oMalB  — Blcleut  aMlataace  In  hju-- 
vMttnc  its  cnops  tnm  Aiaerlcan  dUavna. 
MmoQ.  tof  igrMBeat.  has  pr<7TldKl  Amar- 
leaa  fanama  wttli  Marlran  oaUonala  for 
tamjKirary  perto4»  at  Uma.     Wa  beUe^ 


And  this  waa  tlic  Tlew  of  an  those  who 
were  tn  atteadaaee  at  the  conference — 

thta  to  a  good  program,  to  the  mtrtnal  help 
at  botb  eotmtrlas.  Many  of  th«  problens  In- 
^>o*^ad  bawa  baaa  aotvaO.  OUmbb  remain. 
Ttaaia  waa  jMmaiaaam  a^iuiiaimt  di&t  the 
ptogiam  ahonU  eaoMtnua. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  riCr.  Folbuckt]  is  entirety 
correct.  The  members  of  the  Mexican 
groop  hope  thto  program  will  be  apxiroved 
by  the  U.S.  Coatreas.    So  do  I. 

Mr.  Prestdent.  I  ask  consent  that  vari- 
ous edltariala  from  California  news- 
papers In  auppoTt  of  the  extension  of 
Public  Law  7t  be  Included  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remajto. 

There  belnc  no  oiifectian.  the  editorials 
were  orxlered  to  be  pjrlated  in  the  Racou>. 
as  foUows: 


(ntm  the  San  naaoiaoo  Kxamlner,  Jun*  3. 

laai] 

T^B  PaaacBa'a  Caisia 

Tke  Caltlamla  fai  laai .  wboae  enterpiiae 
azaa  iadkvmttw  aaatrtkate  a3  V«  tallllon  aoauaay 
ta  th»  Stata'a  paoaperUf.  la  a  worried  nuin — 
and  rightly  aa 

When  the  Hooaa  of  BepreaantaUvaa.  by  a 
fairly  cloae  vota.  kUled  the  ertexxBlon  at  the 
"bracero  program."  It  raised  the  poeslbtllty 
that  many  CMlfemtm  cropa  woald  not  b«  har- 
veatad  neat  year. 

It  also  ralaed  the  poaandnty  thai  aonoe 
CalUaraia  land  woald  te  taken  out  of  pro- 
duction and  that  aome  cropa  now  grown  in 
Gaitfamla  mtgikS  be  rmlaed  In  Meaioo  Instaad. 

Tka  teaoaro  program,  which  haa  bean  In 
operation  Cor  Jaaoy  yaaxa.  brloga  Mexican 
farm  laborers  Into  California.  At  the  con- 
clualon  of  ths  waiting  season  they  are  re- 
torned  to  Ifeztoa. 

It  Is  eattanatad  tbere  la  a  shortage  of  SO.OOO 
farm  laborara  la  OamornU.  Many  of  the 
CWUbEBia  oropa  aHea  aa  laCtuee.  asparagua. 
tomateaa.  meloaa.  ana  baniaa  are  "atoop" 
crops.  Nattaa  wliais  bere  for  the  moat 
part  will  not  ssaak  tkasa  evapa.  The  bending 
over  all  day  long  In  the  hot  sun  la  almply 
too  much  for  Xb»  native  worker.  But  the 
Mexicans  have  baan  happy  to  do  the  work 
aad  take  bank  ta  tbair  bomallaad  the  money 
they  received. 

A  reoant  aaraaf  by  ttoa  atannlal  Pounda- 
tkon  Indlcataa  It  wUl  ba  at  laaat  •  to  U)  yaara 
before  marhanlcal  aasana  can  be  developed 
for  picking  theaa  "atoop"  crops. 


LaUwca.  tacMaa tally.  acoouaU  Let  M?  mttl- 
liotk  ot  OaUfornla  farm  prodactioo.  tomatoes 
•  131  million.  Grapes  account  for  5  percent 
of  the  total  »3  25  billion  crop  production. 

But  wltboat  pickers  the  farmers  wlH  be 
In  a  desperate  sttuatton.  Many  CaUfomla 
farmers  fear  that  Merkw  will  eeabailc  on  a 
large  tomato  and  lett\»c«  growtng  farm  pro- 
gram If  Callf'>rnla  Is  not  able  to  pick  Its 
crops  Tticn  Lb  plenty  of  land  ai>«  plenty 
of  workers 

The  State's  congressional  delegation  and 
the  admlnlatratlon  tntMrt  be  made  aware  of 
the  critical  picture  that  could  develop  here 
CaUfornla  Is  a  brtgtrt  spot  In  the  Nation 
today 

But  If  Ua  agriculture  Is  weakened.  It  could 
be  a  mighty  unhappy  area 


(From  the  Loe  Angelee  Times.  Apr  IT.  196S] 
Bkackbo  Pasm  Hxlp  Stilx  Nxcdbo 

Oallfomla  farmers,  wtth  the  quailfled  back- 
ing of  Ooveraor  Brown  and  Labor  Secretary 
Wirts.  arc  aeeklng  extenaloa  of  the  Federal 
law  which  permlta  ctnpiojrment  of  Mexican 
workers  ( braoeros ) . 

We  believe  they  have  made  a  good  case  for 
contlnuatlosi  of  this  prugrana,  at  least  unui 
tiw  need  far  such  emergency  Qeidhands  no 
longer  exlata. 

State  Anployment  Director  Albert  Tieburg 
told  a  coagreastonal  hearing  that  California  a 
agricultoral  Industry  would  "face  rather  seri- 
ous labor  Portages  In  many  crop  activities 
If    Cmgrass   falia    to  extend    the    (bracero) 


k  OntvacBlty  of  Caitfomla  survey  In- 
choates  tha  State  may  require  aaore  sneannal 
farm  laborara  at  peak  perioda  6  years  heaoe 
than  It  doaa  aow — <laaplte  an  Lacreaae  in 
automated  harvect  ooetlKXta. 

Meanwhile  the  State  leglalature  has  re- 
ceived a  proposed  bill  that  would,  growers 
say,  sharply  curtail  use  of  braceros  by  forc- 
ing the  extension  of  benefits  to  D  S  workers 
oom parable  to  thnac  which  Mexican  contract 
labor  aow  reoelvea.  Indutted  arc  such  Items 
aa  free  trans  port  a  Clon.  low-coat  boualng. 
guaranteed  empioyn^nt  over  defined  periods. 
and  payment  to  the  State  fur  each  daniestic 
worker  recruited. 

With  considerable  validity,  the  Agricul- 
tural Council  of  CaUfnmla  arguea  that  ap- 
pMcatlon  of  a  mlntmum  wage  to  farm  labor 
here — sm  the  bin  deneanda — would  place  our 
State  at  a  dlaadvantage  wtth  other  Sta^a. 

Moreover,  the  coancll  eon  tends  that  tdtiere 
simply  areat  enough  farm  Uborers  to  Ail 
Jobs  at  peak  harvest  saaeona.  Here  a  f)nds 
support  from  Governor  Brovn. 

On  balance,  the  growers  appear  to  have  a 
strong  case  The  Federal  law  extending  the 
use  of  braceros  should  be  paaaed.  and  the 
CaUfomla  propoaal  defeated.  tf.  La  the 
future  State  agriculture  can  be  assured  of 
adequate  harvest  hands  under  cundlUons 
which  don't  Jeopardlac  our  conipeUUve 
status  the  Federal  program  nrUght  then  be 
brought  to  a  sensible  close 


IFrom  the  Fresno  Bee.  Jane  5   I9«:i  | 

CrsB  OH  BxAcnto  Laboh  Wono  Hrr  F\jimft»s 
Hakd 

The  failure  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  Oongreas  to  extend  the  bracwo  program 
permitting  fanners  to  hire  Mexican  nationals 
for  field  labor  puts  Callfomta's  rich  truck 
cropa  in  serious  Jeopardy 

There  are  Uxree  clrcumetances  which  re- 
flect badly  upon  the  House  In  this  action 
102  Memben  were  absent  when  the  rote  was 
takea  ac^  te  oonttnue  the  bracero  pmi^ram 
beyond  IBCS;  the  House  acted  against  the 
best  advice  of  the  US  Department  of  A^jrl- 
cuiture  and  tha  sapert  testiau>ny  from  sev- 
eral vitally  concerned  Western  States,  par- 
tictUarly  CaUforiUa.  and  the  Xaatem  States 
by  voting  eo  atrongly  against  the  bracero  use. 
Indicated  scant  consideration  for  the  real 
plight  this  will  pose  to  farmera. 


la  effect,  the  House  aa  aiuoh  as  said  It 
cares  not  whether  the  Califoriila  laraiar  gets 
help  la  the  quantrty  he  needs  to  barveat  hU 
cropa.  All  thoae  vitally  concerned  only  can 
hope  Congress  will  recomrtder.  that  tt  more 
patiently  wtu  hear  the  valid  testimony  which 
so  strongly  argues  the  case  9cr  the  use  of 
hraoeroa.  Cont;reasman  B.  C.  QAntiivas.  of 
Arkansas,  chairman  of  an  i^rtcultin-al  sub- 
committee which  racomaoended  passage  of 
the  extension.  Is  confident  Congress  will  re- 
consider as  It   most   as-suredly  should. 

Meantime,  this  Is  the  dilemma  in  -which 
California  finds  ItaeLf. 

Fact  No  1 :  Without  braceroa,  California  Is 
short  by  60  000  laborers  In  the  numlier  need- 
ed to  harvest  Its  crops.  This  becomes  es- 
I»eclaUy  signlflcant  whan  it  is  considered 
this  lack  of  labor  seriously  endangers  a 
t3  25  blUlon  a  year  Industry,  and  the  tl4 
billion  agrlcntture  contributes  to  the  total 
state  economy  through  allied  services  and 
Industrlea. 

Fact  Mo  2:  Amerlcaa  farm  laborers  will 
not  hire  out  for  stoop  labor.  How  many 
farmers  have  oooxplained  they  just  could 
not  recruit  domestic  help  for  this  kind  of 
labor,   however   much   they   offered? 

Fart  No.  8-  The  agitation  by  organized 
lubor  opposing  the  bracero  program  la  built 
upon  myth  aad  quarter  trutha.  Tlie  bracero 
does  not  take  labor  away  from  tbe  dosneatlc 
workers:  he  merely  fUis  a  job  nobody  else 
win  do. 

At  atake  In  California  are  a  9180  mUilun 
tomato  crop,  a  good  part  of  the  $343  million 
annual  cotton  crop,  the  mtUtlmUTlon  dollar 
beet  crop,  the  W«  million  strawberry  crop. 
the  $38  million  melon  crop,  the  $38  million 
asparagus  crop.  Theae  and  others,  aa  well  as 
cannery  and  proceaalng  buxlneaaea  depetMl 
upon  thaee  crops  and  the  employn>ent  In 
thtjse  allied  Industries. 

If  tvacero  Labor  is  denied,  then  surely  pro- 
duction will  diminish.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives not  only  la  gambling  wtth  the  des- 
tiny mf  tens  of  thousands  of  farraerF:  It  Is 
Kambllng  with  local  economy  as  well,  for  tt 
is  s  truth  af  economics  that  when  there  are 
cutbacka  In  basic  f  lu-m  crops  the  shudder  can 
be  felt  down  the  line  right  to  the  local  corner 
fUUng  station  operator 

[From   the  Bakerstleld  Callfomian,   June   1, 

199SJ 
BxACxxo  Ban  Hrrs  Caldtjrxia  AnxiccrLTintx 
The  action  by  Congress  against  renewing 
the  bracero  program  ts  a  serlotzs  Wow  to 
CaUfomla  agriculture,  and  one  that  will  re- 
sult la  vigorous  efforts  to  introduoe  new 
measures  aimed  at  reatorlng  the  supply  of 
labor  provided  by  the  importation  oT  Mexican 
farm  Labor. 

Farm  leaders  in  the  San  Joaqula  Valley  are 
united  In  their  opinion  that  cancellation  of 
the  bracero  program  will  do  grave  damage  to 
the  agrtcuIturaJ  Industry.  Many  crops  de- 
pend for  their  harveet  upon  the  labor  that 
comes  from  Mexloo  through  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. The  type  of  work  that  is  done  by 
theae  workers  is  not  attracUve  to  American 
workers  and  It  la  dllBcult  to  recruit  labor 
here  fur  such  Jobs,  together  with  the  difficul- 
ty of  meeting  the  competition  in  wage-and- 
hour  conditions  offered  by  other  employ- 
ment 

It  U  a  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  great  ad- 
vance of  mechanization,  the  large  scale  farm- 
ing In  California  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
"rtnop"  labor  and  certain  crops  cannot  be 
harvested  meohanlcally  yet.  The  Jobs  that 
are  taken  by  the  braceros  are  not  greatly  la 
demand  by  native  labor,  and  the  displace- 
ment in  Job  opportunities  Is  not  aerloua. 

The  California  Legislature  la  at  present 
studying  resoltrtlons  urging  Congress  to  re- 
new the  program  for  I»«4.  and  there  are 
other  moves  that  are  being  conaldered  In  tbm 
ieglalatlon  to  meet  the  new  erlaU  In  the 
farm  latx>r  field.  One  is  a  farm  labor  biU 
aponsored  by  Assemblyman  Song  of  Monterey 
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Park,  which  would  eatabllsh  a  State  (arm 
labor  program  involving  the  use  of  AaiMrlean 
fiu-m  labor  similar  to  the  law  that  eatab- 
llshed  the  Federal  bracero  prograa.  Tha  bill 
would  provlda  requirements  tor  traaaporta- 
tion.  housing  and  guaranteed  work  perioda 
similar  to  the  requirements  set  fortb  in  ttae 
Feaeral  law  covering  braceroa.  Whether 
these  w^ould  stimulate  the  recruitment  of 
native  labor  remains  to  be  seen,  however. 

The  situation  Is  serious  for  the  California 
trrowers.  however,  since  they  have  eatabllahed 
their  operation  In  melons,  fruit  and  vege- 
t.ible  crops  which  cannot,  if  they  are  to  sur- 
vive, continue  without  the  necessary  labor 
supply  at  harvest  time.  The  bracero  pro- 
-am had  been  operating  satisfactorily  in 
California;  it  offered  excellent  opportunltlea 
for  Mexican  workers  to  get  Jobs  at  naore  pay 
than  they  could  earn  in  their  homelaiMt  and 
the  standards  set  by  the  Federal  law  were 
also  beneficial  for  than.  The  program  alao 
prevented  the  accumulation  of  workers  that 
were  compelled  to  go  without  employment 
when  the  crops  were  harvested  and  then  be- 
came in  many  cases  public  chargea.  It  Is 
hoped  that  Congress  wUl  change  its  mind  on 
the  bracero  program. 

[From  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Dally  Rnterpriae, 

June  4. 1963] 
Farm  Econosusts  Report:  Loss  or  BaacKBO 

Program  Will  Hit  Calitoknia  Fakm  Cbops 

HAao 

(By  PatKeeble) 

Sacraukmto. — Last  year  the  State  board  of 
agriculture  called  in  experts  from  tlie  Qlan- 
nlnl  Foundation  of  Agrlculttiral  Economics 
and  asked  this  question: 

Wliat  would  happen  to  California  agricul- 
ture If  the  Mexican  liraoero  program  were 
suddenly  dropped? 

When  Congress  refused  to  renew  the  pro- 
gram last  week,  the  foundation's  report  was 
brought  into  focus. 

The  economists  found  that  while  tlie  use 
of  Mexican  nationals  in  California  liad  de- 
clined steadily  for  several  years,  their  im- 
portance to  certain  crops  could  not  be  denied. 

They  said  Impact  would  vary  from  crop 
to  crop,  but  would  be  most  severe  "upon  the 
operators  of  those  crops  that  have  heavily 
depended  on  foreign  lalx>r  and  in  whlcb 
there  is  no  apparent  poesibllity  of  substitut- 
ing machines  or  other  laborsavlng  teclinol- 
ogy  for  the  human  hand." 

The  State  department  at  employment 
Identified  tomatoes  and  strawberries  as  tboaa 
crops  using  the  most  braceros.  Mora  than 
46.000  were  used  in  the  tomato  crop  last  year, 
while  strawberries  took  nearly  12,000.  Other 
top  usera  were  lettuce,  lemons,  asparagus, 
snap  beans,  melons,  sugarbeets,  grapes,  cot- 
ton. Valencia  oranges  and  celery. 

The  report  gave  this  summary  of  what 
might  be  expected  in  1M(4  If  Congress  doesnt 
change  Its  mind: 

Tomatoes:  A  $130  million  crop  with  80  per- 
cent of  its  harvest  workers  coming  from 
Mexico.  The  report  said  that  it  was  doubt- 
ful that  mechanization  of  the  harvest  op- 
eration oould  be  achieved  for  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  crop  In  less  than  8  to  10  years. 
If  seasonal  labor  ahould  be  abruptly  cur- 
tailed, tomato  growers  would  be  left  with 
little  chc^ce  but  to  greatly  curtail  produc- 
tion. A  large  reduction  In  the  acreage  of 
tomatoes  would  reduce  the  employment  op- 
portunltiee  for  domestic  workers  in  canning, 
proceeslng  and  packing  plants. 

Strawberries:  A  $38  million  crop.  About 
61  percent  of  strawberry  workers  last  year 
were  braceros.  Tliere  is  very  little  maotaani- 
cal  equipment  available  for  harvesting  straw- 
berries and  no  innovations  on  the  taoriaon. 
If  supplemental  seasonal  labor  >^*^»«"»  oa- 
avallable,  large  commercial  growers  would 
probably  have  no  choice  but  to  greatly  isiluua 
their  acreage,  with  production  dropping  aa 
estimated  60  percent.  In  ttma  a  osaeh 
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^r^^^'f  indtistry  built  around  small-scale 
operations  would  probably  develop,  working 
back  up  to  about  75  percent  of  current 
production. 

liCttuoe:  An  $88  million  crop.  Harvest 
workers  would  flirst  make  an  all-out  effort 
to  obtain  added  domestic  labor  and  to  adopt 
TTiat-hnntraii  methods.  If  these  failed  lettuce 
acreage  would  l>e  sharply  reduced.  This 
would  tend  to  increase  prices  to  consumers 
so  that  reduction  In  income  would  be  less 
than  the  reduction  In  acreage. 

Melons:  A  $38  million  crop.  About  44  per- 
cent of  the  harvest  workers  last  year  were 
braceros.  Development  of  a  mechanical  har- 
vester is  difficult  because  the  fruit  does  not 
ripen  uniformly.  If  seasonal  labor  were  cur- 
tailed, growers  would  find  it  very  difficult 
to  produce  cantaloups  and  would  have  to 
reduce  their  acreage. 

Orapes:  A  $168  million  crop.  Only  3  per- 
cent of  the  grape  workers  last  year  were 
l>raceros.  If  the  lalx>r  force  were  ctirtalled, 
either  tiirough  elimination  of  the  bracero 
program  or  because  of  competition  for  do- 
mestics with  other  crops,  development  of 
mechanization  would  accelerate,  but  a  reduc- 
tion of  10  to  15  percent  In  grape  acreage  would 
occur. 

Asparagus:  A  $28  million  crop.  About  60 
to  56  percent  of  asparagus  workers  last  year 
were  braceros.  If  they  were  not  available, 
planting  would  be  cut  an  estimated  25  to 
30  percent.  Mechanical  harvesters  cotild  l>e 
used  for  green  asparagus,  but  small  growers 
would  shift  to  other  crops  because  they  could 
not  afford  mechanization.  Production  of 
wblte  asparagus  would  tend  to  disappear, 
with  consumption  going  to  an  imported 
product. 

Mr.    DOMINICK.     Mr.    President 


The  statement  is  as  follows: 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  colleague. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  my  colleague  In 
srlelding  this  time  to  me. 

I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KncHELl. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  pending  bill,  In 
view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  bill 
I  now  have  some  reluctance  in  leaving 
my  name  attached  to  it  as  a  sponsor,  be- 
cause it  Is  obvious  that  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  the  Senate  adopted  a  few 
minutea  ago  is  to  make  It  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  certify 
that  any  area  is  available  for  bracero 
help  imder  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
78. 

The  effect  may  well  be  to  stimulate  the 
further  immigration  of  Mexican  na- 
tionals under  Public  Law  414,  which  is 
the  one  law  which  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment did  not  like  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment did  not  like,  and  which  created 
all  the  problems  for  the  Immigration 
Service. 

Bo  In  the  process  of  adopting  the 
amendment,  the  Senate  has  substantial- 
ly crippled  the  very  effort  we  were  try- 
ing to  make. 

I  should  like  to  quote  a  statement 
that  was  made  by  Robert  M.  Sayre.  act- 
ing director  of  the  offlce  of  Caribbean 
and  Mexican  AlTalrs  before  the  House 
Snbcommlttee  mi  Equlpmmt,  Supplies 
and  Manpower  during  the  consideration 
of  the  rery  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 
It  bears  on  the  same  point  that  the  Sen- 
ator fk'oin  California  was  making. 


The  second  International  consideration  I 
should  mention  is  the  importance  oC  the 
program  to  the  economy  of  Mexico.  Mexico 
has  long  been  rightly  proud  oS  its  ability 
largely  to  pay  its  own  way  in  the  flnanfting 
of  its  Industrial  and  social  development.  To 
do  this  it  depends  in  great  part  on  loans 
which  it  repays  with  intereet  out  at  its  dol- 
lar earnings.  Mexico  aloo  regularly  has  a 
considerable  trade  deficit  with  the  United 
States.  Remittances  home  from  the  bra- 
ceros, estimated  to  average  at  least  $100  per 
worker  and  possibly  twice  this  amount,  not 
only  have  often  substantially  supported 
their  families  and  relatives,  but  have  con- 
tributed notably  to  cover  the  Mexican  deficit 
In  its  trade  and  In  repaying  Its  loans.  The 
Bank  of  Mexico  estimated  theae  remittances 
at  $37  million  in  1962. 

The  program  also  provides  an  Important 
soiirce  of  temporary  employment  for  many 
thousands  ot  Mexican  workers.  When  it  Is 
recognized  that  the  annual  per  ci4>ita  in- 
come in  many  of  the  areas  from  which  the 
Mexican  workers  come  Is  approximately  $100, 
it  can  readily  be  seen  how  important  ttils 
supplemental  Income  can  be  to  Mexican 
workers.  This  temporary  program  has  thus 
fulflJled  mutually  satisfactory  objectives: 
American  farmers  have  been  able  to  obtain 
temporary  agricultural  laborers  and  Mexican 
workers  have  been  able  to  earn  a  fair  In- 
come under  labor  conditions  satisfactory  to 
both   Governments. 

The  acting  director  said  also: 

But  I  would  also  'want  to  note  that  the 
sudden  loss  of  the  dollar  income  of  Mexican 
workers  would  be  a  eerious  blow  to  their 
family  Income  and  constitute  a  significant 
loss  of  foreign  exchange  to  Mexico. 

So  the  State  Department  has  unequiv- 
ocally said  that  this  was  a  good  tempo- 
rary program,  the  cutoff  of  which  would 
substantially  hurt  not  only  the  American 
farmers,  but  Mexico  Itself.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  Senate  has  done  that  Indirectly 
instead  of  doing  it  direcUy. 

I  should  also  like  to  quote  at  this  point 
an  article  which  was  published  in  the 
Arkansas  Valley  Journal,  Aiicansas  Val- 
ley, Colo.,  in  order  to  show  the  effect 
that  the  loss  of  the  program  would  have 
on  agriculture  in  our  country: 

If  it  is  allowed  to  stand,  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  Washington  last 
week  in  refusing  to  extend  the  braceroa  pro- 
gram beyond  the  end  of  this  year  'will  strike 
a  body  blow  at  Arkansas  Valley  economy. 

The  problem  of  seasonal  field  laber,  viewed 
from  any  angle,  ts  not  an  easy  one  to  solve. 

The  Importation  of  Mexican  national  field- 
workers  under  rigid  treaty  control  has  pro- 
vided a  great  portion  of  the  Southwest.  In- 
cluding the  Arkansas  VaUey,  with  Its  only 
dependable  supply  of  field  labor. 

Remove  the  possibility  of  securing  this 
bracero  labor  as  needed,  and  many  a  bard- 
pressed  small  farmer — 

About  which  so  many  of  us  bleed — 

already  ground  down  almoet  beyond  endur- 
ance by  the  ooet-prlce  aquaaae  and  the 
drought,  win  be  forced  to  quit  {Hantlng  thoae 
hlgh-coBt,  potentially  high-return  cash  crops 
that  require  field  labor. 

So  again  we  have  a  situaticm  In  which 
we  are  taking  reverse  acticxi  on  the  ques- 
tion of  trying  to  solve  problems  with 
which  we  have  been  dealing  for  many 
years.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  make 
very  much  sense  for  the  Senate  to  try 
to  solve  agricultural  problems,  to  be  of 
assistance  to  small  farmers,  and  to  try 
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to  take  action  In  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions whtab  would  help  our  neighbors 
and  our  **i— »iit 

On*   of   th*  most    frequently   heard 
arfirumentt  atainst  this  program  la  that 
Mexican  laborers  are  Imported  into  this 
country  to  do  work  which  could  other- 
wise be  acoompliabed  through  the  utili- 
zation of  domestic  laborers.     The  as- 
sumption here  Is  that  the  growers  slip 
quietly  down  to  the  border,  whisper  to 
some  contact  there  that  the  crops  are 
almost  rli>e  and  somehow  smuggle  hordes 
of    unsuspecting    Mexicans    into    their 
fields  before  the  domestic  workers  know 
what  has  happened.    This  is  a  very  pop- 
ular inferenee  oiade  by  the  opponents  of 
this  progrmm,  but,  of  course,  it  is  Just 
not  true.     Critics  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram comes  up  for  extension.    I  do  not 
believe  that  the  facts  would   bear  out 
these  Inferences.    In  fact,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Mr.  Wirtz,  In  the  hearings  be- 
fore   the    Bo«ue    committee    answered 
these  contentions  as  follows: 

So  I  my  to  you  th«t  In  general  my  answer 
to  your  qmstlon  !■  that  thla  program  Is  not 
to  date  BubstantlaUy  displacing  American 
worken,  glvm  the  present  set  of  ctrcum- 
vtances. 

It  Is  true  that  we  have  an  increasing 
unemployment  problem  in  this  country. 
However,  I  believe  that  we  must  recog- 
nise that  the  elimination  of  the  bracero 
program  will  have  little  or  no  affect  on 
this  situation.  The  braceros  perform 
stoop  labor  and  we  Just  cannot  get  ade- 
quate domestic  labor  to  replace  them 
even  though  there  are  pockets  of  unem- 
ployment dose  to  areas  using  the  bra- 
ceros. In  the  first  place,  those  who  are 
on  unemployment  Insurance  or  other  re- 
lief programs  cannot  be  induced  to  per- 
form this  type  of  labor.  You  Just  cannot 
get  an  unemployed  coal  miner,  or  brick- 
layer or  carpenter  or  steelworker  to  go 
out  and  work  all  day  in  the  hot  sun 
weeding  beets. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  a  great  deal 
of  effort  has  been  made  in  the  past  and 
continues  to  be  made  to  insure  that 
domestic  laborers  are  not  displaced .  Un  - 
der  the  prorlaians  of  this  program,  which 
I  might  add  has  the  sanction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  use  of  Mexican 
workers  ^  restricted  to  instances  or 
areas  where  they  will  not  compete  with 
domestic  labor.  Prior  to  hiring  braceros. 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  required  to 
certify  that  first,  domestic  workers,  able, 
willing  and  quaUfled  are  not  available; 
second,  the  emploirment  of  Mexican 
workers  "win  not  adversely  affect  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  domes- 
tic agricultural  workers  similarly  em- 
ployed"; and  third,  reasonable  efforts 
have  been  made  to  attract  domestic 
workers  at  eomparable  wages,  hour  and 
working  eondttltms.  Surely  these  con- 
ditions do  not  leiMl  themselves  toward 
encouraging,  nor  even  allowing,  the  sit- 
uation of  the  rich  plantation  farmer  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  downtrodden  peas- 
ant as  the  (4>poeiUon  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. 

The  farmer,  over  the  years  when  the 
bracero  program  has  been  in  effect,  has 
been  able  to  better  himself  In  his  crop 
yield.    However,  the  type  of  crops  where 
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bracero  labor  is  utilized  does  not  gen- 
erally lend  Itself  to  increased  produc- 
Uvlty    per    man-day.      Although    great 
strides    toward    automation   have    been 
made,  crops  such  as  tomatoes,  lettuce, 
strawberries,    sugarbeets,     lemons,    or- 
anges, melons,   asparagus,   celery,   and 
snap  beans  must  still  be  picked  by  hand. 
I  might  add  that  they  are  cash  crops 
and  do  not  contribute  in  any  way  to  our 
agricultural    surpluses.      However,    the 
fanner  has  little  control  over  the  even- 
tual market  price.    Typically,  he  cannot 
pass  on  his  labor  costs  to  the  consumers. 
In  his  letter  to  Congress  of  March  26, 
1963,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  advises  that 
it   Is   true   that   the   need   for   Mexican 
workers  has  decreased  in  recent  years. 
He  points  out  that  under  this  program, 
peak  Mexican  employment  reached  291.- 
000    in    1959.    but    was    only    114.200   in 
1962.    Overall  contracting  for  them  de- 
clined from  a  high  of  445.200  In  1956  to 
195.000  in  1962.    The  Secretary  then  con- 
cluded that,  in  spite  of  this  trend,  there 
will  be  a  definite  need  for  foreign  work- 
ers In  the  next  year. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  valid  point,  which 
deserves  the  attention  of  all  Senators. 
There  is  a  need  for  these  Mexican 
workers.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  did 
not  say  it  would  be  desirable,  nor  con- 
venient, nor  economically  expedient,  but 
that  at  the  present  time  there  Is  a  need 
for  such  supplemental  farm  labor  in 
some  areas.  The  bracero  program  is  not 
something  which  has  been  confined  to 
just  a  few  Western  States.  During  the 
course  of  the  program,  it  has  been  uti- 
lized by  about  25  States.  These  States 
are: 

Arizona,  Arkansas.  California.  Colo- 
rado. Georgia,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa. 
Kansas.  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  Nebraska.  Nevada.  New  Mex- 
ico. North  Dakota.  Oregon.  South  Da- 
kota. Tennessee.  Te.xas.  Utah,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming. 

The  abundant  availability  of  canned 
and  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the 
larger  States  in  the  eastern  seaboard  are 
to  some  extent  dependent  upon  the  utili- 
zation of  bracero  labor  in  other  States 
which  produce  these  vital  commodities. 

There  is  also  some  discu.ssion  as  to 
whether  or  not  farmers  participating  in 
this  program  should  provide  housing  and 
transportation  for  domestic  workers  as 
they  do  for  Mexican  laborers.  I  should 
like  to  call  the  Senates  attention  to  a 
statement  in  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tees  report  on  this  bill  which  goes  into 
this  point.  The  committee,  in  consider- 
ing this  point,  reported: 


ers   who   may   not   fulflU   their  end  of  the 
bargain. 


Mexican  nationals  enter  this  country  under 
an  international  agreement  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  a  standard  worli  contract. 
They  are  not  free  agents  in  this  country. 
Because  of  this,  a  responsibility  to  remain 
with  the  employer  with  whom  they  contract 
is  Imposed  upon  them  They  do  not  bring 
their  families  with  them  They  enter  this 
country  to  do  a  particular  Job  after  which 
they  return  home.  Domestic  workers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  free  to  come  and  go  as  they 
please.  They  may  seek  other  employment 
In  or  out  of  agriculture,  If  they  wish.  It  is 
not  Intended,  therefore,  to  require  guaran- 
tees from  fanners  as  to  housing,  payment  of 
transportation,  and  periods  of  work  for  work- 


Therefore,  the  hiring  farmer  would  be 
placed  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  should 
he  be  required  to  provide  the  same  trans- 
portation and  housing  facilities  for  do- 
mestic workers,  without  the  same  assur- 
ances of  available  labor. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  reminding 
the  Senators  of  the  unmistakable  eco- 
nomic hardship  facing  the  growers.  I 
strongly  recommend  passage  of  this  bill. 
By  taking  the  action  It  has  taken,  the 
Senate  has  effectually  killed  a  program 
which  has  done  good  in  all  three  fields. 
That  is  exactly  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  hope  that  despite  the  action, 
the  bill  may  still  reach  the  House,  and 
that  Members  of  the  House  will  have  an 
opportunity,  by  reading  the  debate  to- 
day, to  change  their  position  in  con- 
nection with  the  amendment  and  to  pass 
the  bill  without  the  amendment. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  sorry  that  the  amendment  has 
been  adopted,  because  it  does  grievous 
violence  to  the  bill.  However,  the  bill 
still  should  be  passed.  I  should  like  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  F^ulbright] 
and  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Kuchel]  for  noting  the 
fact  that  the  failure  to  pass  the  bill 
might  hurt  American-Mexican  relations. 
A  routine  study  of  Public  Law  78  would 
reveal  that  there  are  already  adequate 
protections  in  that  bill  for  domestic 
farmworkers.  What  we  are  doing  now  is 
denying  the  Mexican  people  their  second 
most  important  source  of  dollars. 

We  are  denying  a  number  of  under- 
privileged Mexican  people  work  that  they 
need  and  desire. 

I  know  that  my  friends  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  aisle  who  oppose  the  measure 
are  motivated  by  humanitarian  consid- 
erations.    I  wish  they  could  only  stand 
in    the    bracero    processing    center    In 
Monterrey  and  see  there  the  shrine  to 
Nuestra  Senora  Guadalupe — Our  Lady 
of  Guadalupe — and  see  the  poor  Mexi- 
can people  who  have  been  accepted  for 
bracero  work   in  the   United  States  go 
before    that    shrine    of    Our    Lady    of 
Guadalupe  and  take  from  their  pockets 
all    of   their    money,    their    few    plUful 
centavos.    and   drop   them   into   a    box 
which    is    near    the    shrine — everything 
that    they   have— in    gratitude    because 
now   they    have   work,    they   can   earn, 
they  can  eat.  and  they  will  have  lodging. 
If  we  should  kill  the  program  we  would 
deny  the  satisfaction  of  a  great  need  to 

people  who  should  be  our  best  friends 

the    people   of    the    great    Republic    of 
Mexico. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  prepared  some 
rather  lengthy  remarks  in  support  of 
Public  Law  78.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fcrflows: 

STATKMKirT  BT  SkNATOK  TOWXS 

The  Senate  idgratory  Labor  Suboommitte*. 
oi  which  I  am  a  member,  held  h«MUingi  on 
the  effect  of  the  Mexican  national  program 
on  the  wages  and  Job  (^portunltlea  of  the 
American  farmworkers.  Numerous  state- 
nients  were  made  that  the  program  has  a 
detrimental  effect  on  domestic  workers,  and 
that  It  has  outUred  Its  usefulness.  It  Is  my 
Intention  to  answer  point  by  point  the  ob- 
jecUons  of  the  opposition  to  the  extension 
ol  the  Mexican  national  program,  and  to 
show  the  need  for  continuing  the  program 
in  certain  areas  of  the  country. 

First,  the  need  for  the  program.  We  could 
perhaps  dismiss  this  point  by  referring  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that  the  program  be  extended  for  1  year. 
Howerer,  to  determine  the  real  need  It  Is 
necessary  to  look  at  the  farm  labor  force. 

The  average  hired  (arm  labor  force  has 
docllned  from  2429,000  In  1050  to  l,817j000 
in  1962.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
hired  farm  labor  force  Is  Its  t^simnal  varia- 
tion which  In  1983  was  as  follows: 

Hired  workers  on  farmt 

January 811. 000 

February 99S.000 

March 1.233.000 

AprU 1.S93.000 

May 1.902,000 

June 2,627,000 

July 2,710.000 

August 2.661.000 

September 2.680,000 

October 2.202.000 

November 1.885.000 

December 002,000 

The   hired   farm   labor   force  conslsta   of 

permanent    workers   and    sfafmal    workers. 

During    1962,    the    composition  ot    the 

sonal  labor  force  was  as  foUows: 

(In  tboosandij 


Mmith 


J  muwy 

Kolirii.iry 

Miroh 

April.. 

M»y. 

hint -- 

July 

■^ncuat 

.N'ptpnilHr.- 

nctolxv  

Noveiii(>«r.., 
I>i)eaaibor... 


IXMSl 

Mlgrsnt 

Foreisn 

donxstie 

domestic 

workers 

worksra 

2M.6 

43.  g 

a.  8 

212  4 

4U.6 

47.3 

228.9 

38.4 

45.8 

284.0 

48.8 

47.4 

M9.U 

lift.  4 

76.  • 

823.7 

212.5 

88.3 

R71.  8 

277.4 

70.8 

72«.8 

24*.  S 

78.9 

846  4 

2-J8.  5 

113.0 

7K2.  7 

■iOl.i 

n2.8 

364.6 

87.3 

sao 

228.3 

43.3 

42.8 

Total 

sessonal 


Bas 

810.8 

SILS 

881.1 

748.1 

1.134.8 

1,218.8 

1.S68.1 

1.1818 

l,ia.4 

iU.8 

814.4 


This  seasonaUty  as  Indicated  by  the  fore- 
going tables  Is  one  of^e  basic  reasons  for 
the  Mexican  National  program.  The  major- 
ity of  seasonal  workers  are  local  people.  But 
m  most  places  the  number  of  local  people 
available  for  harrestlng  activity  Is  limited. 
necessitating  the  employment  of  either  do- 
mestic or  foreign  migrant  workers. 

Mexican  Nationals  are  employed  primarily 
on  crops  requiring  the  greatest  amount  of 
hand  labor.  For  example,  every  spear  of  as- 
para^rus.  eyery  head  of  lettuce,  every  head  of 
cauliflower,  every  shoot  of  broccoli,  every 
tomato,  cucumber,  stalk  of  celery  and  every 
strawberry  must  be  harvested  by  hand  toaay 
nothing  of  other  crops  such  as  sugarbeets, 
oranges,  lemons,  and  cotton  which  also  em- 
P'oy  some  Mexicans.  At  the  same  time  of 
I  e:\k  labor  requirements,  there  Is  simply  In- 
."'fflclent  domestic  labor  to  meet  needs. 

Fxirthermore,  In  areas  that  are  heavily 
mechanized,  there  remains  a  need  for  aonM 
hand  labor.  In  Texas  where  Irrigation  water 
i*  piped ,  workers  are  needed  to  move  the  pipe. 
Where  mechanical  strippers  are  used  to  bar- 
\est  cotton,  workers  are  used  In  traUers  fol- 


lowing the  stripper  to  assure  an  even  and  full 
trailer  load  of  harvested  cotton.  For  these 
Jobs  there  Is  an  Inadequate  supply  of  domes- 
tie  labor  which  I  ahall  discuss  subsequently. 

But  the  most  valid  Indicator  of  the  need 
for  this  program  Is  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  found  and  certified  a  need  for  195,000 
MeKtcan  Nationals  In  1962  and  has  himself 
testified  to  the  need  for  continuing  the  pro- 
gram for  1  more  year.  The  administration 
does  propose  an  additional  amendment  to 
grant  It  further  control  over  the  farm  work 
foroe.  but  It  nonetheless  has  testified  to  the 
need  for  continuing  Public  Law  78. 

The  employment  of  Mexican  Nationals  is 
not  Inexpensive.  Furthermore,  their  employ- 
ment Is  surrounded  by  numerous  restric- 
tions. If  there  were  not  a  need  for  Mexican 
Nationals,  farmers  would  not  employ  them 
under  the  conditions  which  they  must  meet 
to  be  eligible  to  contract  braceros.  To  ter- 
minate the  program  at  this  time  cm-  to  add 
any  more  burdenscone  amendments  or  regu- 
lations would  have  a  severe  and  drastic  ef- 
fect upon  many  farmers.  The  need  for  the 
program  will  continue  as  long  as  there  is  a 
need   for  band   labor. 

WAGES    PAID    rARMWORKEBS 

The  average  farm  wage  rates  paid  in  1962 
compared  with  the  latest  available  figures 
are  as  follows: 


Finn  wage  rates 

Avsrace 

annual, 

1982 

Julyl. 
1963 

Composite  rate  per  hour' 

80.868 
200 
1S6 
37.00 
47.76 
6.60 
e.70 
6.90 
.92 
1.01 

112 

80.872 

Per  month  with  house 

215 

Psr  week  with  board  and  room 

Per  WMk  wUbout  board  and  room.. 
Per  day  with  bouse 

159 
39.00 
6L00 

6.70 

Per  day  with  board  and  room 

Per  day  without  board  and  room.... 
VfiT  hour  with  honsn                     .   . 

7.40 

7  00 

.98 

Par  hour  without  board  and  room... 
Indexes: ' 

1910-14-100 

1.00 

681 

1967-^-100 

117 

>  Wei(fated  averase  of  all  rates  on  a  per-taour  basis. 
'  Indene  are  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation. 

Despite  the  low  level  of  farm  Income  and 
the  Increase  In  farm  costs,  farm  wages  have 
Increased  substantially  over  the  past  sevoul 
yean. 

In  1060  the  Index  of  composite  of  farm 
wage  rates  was  iS2;  today  It  stands  at  681, 
an  Increase  of  almost  58  percent.  Farm 
labor  wages  have  Increased  substantially  In 
all  States  In  which  liezlean  nationals  are 
used.  These  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Composite  VMge 

rote  per  hour 

1080 

1963 

Increase 

State 

Per- 
cent 

Cents 
per  hour 

Michigan 

$0,606 
.427 
.564 
.647 
>31 
.639 
.884 

$0,908 
.740 
.796 
.076 
.831 

1.310 

50 
73 
44 
61 
56 
66 
48 

$0,302 

Arkansas.. 

.313 

Texas 

.242 

Catarado 

.328 

Ksw  Mecioo 

Arisona 

.300 
.365 

Ctdlfornfa 

.426 

Basic  to  the  question  of  the  farm  wage 
rates  for  workers  Is  productivity.  Notwith- 
standing sharp  increases  In  production  per 
worker  in  American  agriculture,  labor  input 
per  unit  of  production  for  many  of  the  opera- 
tions still  performed  by  hand  has  not  been 
significantly  reduced.  An  exaniple  of  such 
activity  U  picking  fruit.  It  Is  In  thU  type 
of  work  that  most  Mexican  nationals  and 
for  that  matter,  most  seasonal  workers  are 
emplojred. 

Because  of  the  relative  stability  of  produc- 
tivity In  these  operations,  it  Is  surprising 
that  farmers  have  been  able  to  Increase  wages 


paid  such  workers  to  the  extent  that  they 
have,  and  v^lle  these  wage  rates  may  not  be 
high  when  compared  with  Industrial  wage 
levels,  they  are  generally  high  in  relation  to 
the  workers'  productivity  and  tn  relation  to 
what  the  farmer  makes  by  employing  such 
workers. 

It  is  this  last  factor  that  is  providing  a 
substantial  Incentive  for  farmers  to  mecha- 
nise their  farming  operations  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible. 

And  in  this  connection,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  If  farmers  are  forced  into  a 
crash  program  of  mechanization,  the  net  re- 
sult wiU  not  be  more  employment  for  do- 
mestic workers.  A  two-row  cotton  picker, 
for  example,  can  do  the  work  of  60  to  60 
hand  pickers.  This  machine  replaces  Jobs 
not  only  of  Mexican  nationals  but  of  domes- 
tic workers.  Termination  of  the  Mexican 
national  program  could  well  mean  a  crash 
program  of  mechanization  in  those  areas  and 
among  those  farmers  able  to  afford  to  mech- 
anize. 

Not  all  fanners,  however,  could  afford  to 
mechanize  their  fanning  (^}eratlon.  The 
shift  from  hand  to  mechanical  harvesting  Is 
a  major  change  In  operating  a  farm.  A  two- 
row  cotton  picker,  for  example,  costs  $18,000. 
Aside  from  this  large  Investment  other  mat- 
ters must  be  considered  stich  as  size  of  farm 
operation  and  land  topography. 

Of  course,  mechanization  is  going  to  occur 
in  any  event.  In  cotton,  for  example,  34 
percent  of  the  1958  crop  was  picked  mechan- 
ically. Of  the  1962  crop,  70  percent  was 
harvested  mechanically.  Mechanization  of- 
fers fanners  the  opportunity  to  achieve  real 
savings  in  production  costs.  It  brings  effi- 
ciency to  all  of  agrictilture.  But  it  will  make 
a  great  deal  of  difference  to  farmers  and  re- 
lated Industries  as  well  as  to  workers  If  the 
adjtistment  Is  made  gradually  and  oa  a 
soiind  basis  rather  than  forced  and  pre- 
matiu'e. 


THX    ■MFLX>T>CKIirT    OF    MKXICAK    MATK>IfALS    IS 

MOT  KAsmrn.  to  smau.  takscsbs 

Small  farmers  would  actually  be  more 
seriously  affected  than  large  farmers  by  end- 
ing the  Mexican  national  program,  or  mak- 
ing it  more  restrictive  than  It  already  Is.  It 
is  the  crop  which  a  farmer  produces  that  de- 
termines the  need  for  labor,  not  so  much  the 
size  of  his  operation.  Crops  with  a  high  la- 
bor requirement,  demand  hired  labor  virtu- 
ally vrtthout  regard  to  the  size  of  the  farm. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  are  In  this  category. 

Any  shortage  of  farm  labor  would,  there- 
fore, affect  small  farmers  more  adversely  than 
larger  farmers.  This  Is  true  because  when- 
ever costs  of  production  rise,  fanaers.  where 
possible,  convert  to  mechanization.  Tlie 
smaller  farmer  would  have  more  difficulty 
in  obtaining  capital  for  mechanizing  his 
operation.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of  mech- 
anization per  unit  on  a  small  volume  of 
production  would  be  prohibitive. 

The  Department  of  Labor  points  out  that 
33,214  farms  employed  Mexican  nationals  in 
1962.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
the  program  Is  lmp>ortant  only  to  those 
farmers.  In  a  given  area,  there  may  be  100 
farmers  who  employ  Mexican  nationals,  but 
there  may  be  2.000  farmers  who  would  be 
seriotisly  affected  if  the  program  would  be 
terminated  by  the  resulting  labor  supply 
sltuatlcMi. 

THS    BCCXICAM    NATIONAI.    PKOOKAIC    IS    NOT    KK- 
SPONSIBLK    roa    STTBSTANTIAI.    ITKDXRXMPLOT- 
AND      TTfrZaCPLOrKKNT      OF     DOBCESTK 


Under  Public  Law  78,  supplemental  work- 
ers cannot  be  contracted  until  all  available 
dconestlc  workers  have  been  employed. 
Certification  for  the  employment  of  sup- 
plemental Mexican  national  workers  must 
be  obtained  from  the  State  Employment 
Service,  as  wen  as  the  VS.  Department  of 
Labor.  All  domestic  farmworkers'  jobs  are 
protected. 
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lMr«  U  on«  erf  time  and  place. 
DarmC  tbm  pavtod  of  Uke  year  In  whleb  nvoat 
Mewkmn  natttwle  are  atnptoyed.  there  U 
•  ffencnU  iiiogtage  of  farmworken  In  all 
arMM.  Til  I— llj  all  qualUtod  workers  look- 
ing (or  Jota  ■*•  enployed.  Tbougta  tliere 
m*y  be  unemployed  farmworkers  during 
the  wl2it«r,  there  can  still  be  a  major  short- 
age In  tbm  tkU.  Also,  there  frequently  Is 
and  can  be  a  abortage  of  farmworkers  In 
the  areas  In  wblch  iiexlcan  nationals  are 
needed  even  UMJUgh  there  may  be  at  the 
same  time  unemployed  farmworkers  In  other 
areas. 

THK  CXTBBBirr  HMH  LZVKL  OT  OEMntAL  T7MKM- 
PLOTMBirr  Df  UHTTXX)  BTATXS  DOBS  NOT  MKAN 
MCZICAN     L*aOa     PmoCRAM     SHOULO     BK     TKB- 

mutatsd 

There  la  (Hieral  agreement  that  all  domes- 
tic workers  wbo  are  willing  to  accept  and  are 
available  for  farm  employment  should  be 
given  a  priority  for  such  employment. 

The  Dep«rtnient  of  Labor  has  required  em- 
ployers of  Meklcan  nationals  to  employ  any 
and  all  quaUfled  workers  referred  to  them. 
There  are  occaelnnsi  complaints  that  domes- 
tic workera  ar*  unahle  to  &nd  Jobs  because 
of  tb«  emplOTment  of  Biexlcan  nationals. 
There  la  no  bads  for  these  complaints.  All 
the  worker  baa  to  do  Is  to  visit  the  local  em- 
ployment oAea  and  he  will  be  employed. 

Public  Ziaw  78  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  before  an  employer  Is  certified  for 
Mexican  nationals  to  determine  and  certify 
that— 

1.  SiilBclent  domeetlc  workers  who  are 
able,  wllllnc  and  qualified  are  not  available 
at  the  tlma  and  place  needed  to  perform 
tba  work; 

a.  The  •mployment  of  such  workers  will 
not  adraratfy  affect  the  wages  and  working 
condltlaaa  of  domestic  agricultural  workers 
■ImUarly  amployad:  and 

3.  Raaaonable  efforts  have  been  made  to 
attract  domeetlc  workers  for  such  employ- 
OMnt  at  wagaa  and  standard  hours  of  work 
comparabla  to  tboee  offered  to  foreign  work- 


To  tba  astant  that  domestic  workers  are 
or  may  be  available,  theee  provisions  assure 
they  will  raoalT*  priority. 

It  is  InconealTable  that  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  domastlr  workers  will  be  avail- 
able so  that  Public  Law  78  may  be  discon- 
tinued wltlMWt  drastic  Impact  upon  farmers. 

Moat  of  tba  work  at  which  Mexican  na- 
tionals ara  employed  may  be  properly  de- 
scribed aa  "Btoop  labor."  Most  X3S.  citizens 
are  not  Intaraatad  In  this  kind  of  work  ex- 
cept as  a  laat  raaort. 

U.S.  eltlaana  are  interested  in  permanent 
jobs,  InTOlTlng  permanent  residence,  rather 
than  the  tamporary  and  intermittent  em- 
ployment of  the  type  performed  by  Mexican 
natlonala. 

In  connactlon  with  the  argxunent  that 
American  w>ark«ra  are  willing  to  perform 
"stoop  labor,"  the  statement  of  Mr.  Max 
Henderson  submitted  to  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Bqulpment,  Supplies,  and  Man- 
power during  the  1961  hearings  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Mexican  labor  program.  Is 
particularly  appropriate.  Mr.  Henderson 
quoted  tba  remarks  of  former  Congressman 
Bentley  during  the  bearing  before  the  sub- 
committee In  1908  as  follows : 

"Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  popular  fal- 
laclea  In  today's  unemployment  situation  Is 
the  belief  that  aomehow  industrial  unem- 
ployment eoatrlbutes  to  the  agricultural 
labor  suK>ly.  In  my  State  of  Michigan,  as 
I  said,  we  have  been  harder  hit  by  Industrial 
layoffs  than  any  other  area  in  the  country. 
I  think  our  percentage  of  unemployment 
now  Is  roughly  18.6  percent  of  the  employ- 
able labor  force.  In  spite  of  this,  there  has 
been  no  appreciable  Increase  in  the  number 
of  local  workars  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
undertake  agricultural  employment. 

"A  specific  example  Is  the  following  ac- 
count of  tba  recruitment  program  carried 
out  Jointly  by  the  Michigan  State  Employ- 


ment Service  and  a  large  growers'  organlza- 
Uon  within  the  State— Michigan  Pleld 
Crope.   Inc. — Just  3   weeks  ago  In  Detroit. 

"An  order  for  dooaestic  workers  was  placed 
by  this  growers'  organlxatlon  with  the  Mich- 
igan Employment  Service  The  number  of 
workers  needed  was  4.000  I  might  remind 
the  committee  that  Detroit  was  a  city  which 
was  reported  at  mld-Aprll  to  have  276,000 
persons  unemployed 

"In  line  with  usual  procedure,  the  em- 
ployment service  carefully  reviewed  their 
files  and  assembled  for  Interviewing  3SA  men 
who  by  their  own  statement  at  the  time  of 
application  for  work  had  Indicated  some  farm 
background  or  experience  The  employer's 
representative  talked  to  these  men  as  a  group, 
explaining  what  the  work  would  consist  of — 
In  this  case  the  thinning  of  sugarbeets — and 
requested  those  still  interested  to  remain  for 
a  personal  interview  Of  the  345.  184  stayed 
on  to  be  Interviewed  personally 

Of  the  184  Interviewed  personally.  86  were 
tenatlvely  accepted  for  emplojrment  Those 
who  were  rejected  fell  Into  the  following 
categories 

Obvious  bums,  had  been  drinking  prior 
to  Interview .._    .      2 

Parolees,    only    agricultural    experience 
was  on  prison  farms 0 

Over  50  years  of  age,  experience  has 
shown  that  men  above  50  cannot 
satisfactorily  perform  the  admittedly 
strenuous  work  of  thinning  beets 3 

Under  18  years  of  age,  unattached  males 
under  18  have  proved  worthless  In  all 
past  experience. 4 

Claimed  agricultural  experience,  but  In 
response  to  key  questions  were  found 
to  have  had  none 13 

Claimed  no  agricultural  experience  of 
any  kind  on  personnel  Interview .   42 

Rejected  for  various  reasons  not  detailed 
In  a  personal  way  but  based  on  the 
Judgment  of  the  Interviewer 25 

Total  - 98 

"Of  the  8<J  accepted  for  work,  12  were  ex- 
perienced beet  workers  with  a  background 
which  made  them  quite  desirable  The  re- 
maining 74  were  sent  letters  advising  them 
when  and  where  to  appear  to  be  transported 
to  their  place  of  employment.  Of  theee,  39 
actually  appeared  on  the  day  to  be  trans- 
ported. Of  theee  39.  15  worked  1  day  and 
left  the  next  morning.  The  remaining  24 
are  preeentiy  at  work  and  are  accomplish- 
ing about  18  percent  of  the  work  output  per 
day  per  man  that  experienced  workers  aver- 
age. 

"The  above  example  doee  not  recite  the 
man-hours  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Mich- 
igan Employment  Service  and  on  the  part  of 
key  personnel  In  the  growers'  organization 
during  the  experiment.  Neither  doee  It  set 
forth  the  sizable  amounts  of  money  spent 
by  the  employment  group  to  send  personnel 
to  handle  the  Interviews  and  to  furnish 
transportation,  some  of  which  was  never 
used  " 

Mr    Henderson  added: 

"Our  Job  offer  to  domestics  Is  equal  to  or 
better  than  that  offered  by  other  crops  In 
the  Midwest  Transportation  Is  paid  gratis 
from  point  of  recruitment  to  place  of  em- 
ployment Housing  Is  provided  gratis  and 
meets  any  reasonable  standards  which  have 
so  far  been  advanced.  Starting  this  year  do- 
meetlc workers  will  be  covered  by  hospital 
and  medical  Insurance,  with  the  worker 
paying  the  nonoccupational  portion  and 
the  employer  paying  the  occupational  por- 
tion In  the  same  manner  as  Insurance  Is 
provided  for  Mexican  nationals.  Wages  for 
rugarbeet  work  In  our  area  have  always 
been  In  excess  of  those  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable.  This  determination  Is  made  an- 
nually after  hearings  at  which  all  Inter- 
ested groups  are  heard." 


THC  MEXICAN   FASU  LABOB  PBOGBAM  IS  IM- 
POBTAKT   TO    MXXICO 

The  State  Department  estimates  that  re- 
mittances home  from  braceros  averaged  at 
least  9100  per  worker  and  poealbly  twice  this 
amount.  The  Bank  of  Mexico  estimates 
these  remittances  at  $37  million  In  1962 
This  money  has  contributed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent to  cover  the  Mexico  trade  deficit  and 
has  enabled  Mexico  to  repay  its  loans.  But 
the  importance  of  the  bracero  program  ex- 
tends beyond  this.  It  offers  an  opportunity 
for  Mexicans  to  learn  new  skills  and  cultural 
practices.  Many  of  the  most  prosperous 
farmers  In  certain  areas  of  Mexico  owe  their 
success  in  large  part  to  the  skill  and  expe- 
rience gained  as  a  bracero  In  the  United 
States 

Mr.  TOWE31.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  Lime. 

Mr.  AIXOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  GoldwatbrI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
when  Senators  from  the  Far  West  and 
the  Border  States  are  asked  to  vote  on 
a  measure  which  would  have  no  partic- 
ular effect  on  us,  we  take  particular  pains 
to  ask  Senators  from  those  areas  of  the 
country  whom  the  proposed  legislation 
might  affect  how  the  vote  would  best 
help  them.  I  suggest  in  all  sincerity, 
in  all  respect  to  the  honesty  of  Sena- 
tors, that  many  are  voting  today  who 
do  not  understand  the  problem  that  we 
on  the  Mexican  border  and  near  it  face. 
Fanners  in  the  Far  West  and  South- 
west cannot  obtain  stoop  labor.  Farmers 
are  competing  with  industrial  plants  in  a 
fast-growing  Industrial  complex.  We 
would  not  have  had  crops  if  it  were  not 
for  the  Mexicans  who  come  into  our 
country.  Several  Senators  have  alluded 
to  that.  I  reemphasize  it  because  I 
have  been  in  Mexico  many  times.  I 
have  seen  what  the  money  obtained  by 
Mexicans  under  the  program  has  done  in 
States  like  Sonora  and  Coahuila.  I 
know  the  braceros,  because  for  many  a 
day  in  my  home  city  of  Phoenix  I  waa 
one  of  the  few  people  who  spoke  Span- 
ish, and  they  came  to  me  to  cash  their 
checks. 

As  I  traveled  in  Mexico,  I  made  it  a 
point  to  see  what  had  been  done  with 
the  money.  This  money  has  established 
many  braceros  as  farmers  in  Mexico.  It 
has  enabled  many  to  improve  their 
standards  of  living. 

I  have  yet  to  meet  a  Mexican  official 
who  has  not  told  me  that  this  is  the 
most  constructive  thing  the  United 
States  has  ever  done  to  better  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  countries. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  final  vote  on  the 
question  of  passage  of  the  bill,  I  hope 
that  many  Senators  who  have  voted  to 
work  a  hardship  upon  the  western  and 
southwestern  farmers  will  repent  and 
think  a  little  of  their  brethren  in  the 
Senate  and  of  the  plight  of  the  farmers 
in  our  particular  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of 
passage  of  the  biU. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana    [Mr.     Bllender],     the     chairman 
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of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FIT  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  is  the  status 
of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
has  been  read  the  third  time.  The  ques- 
tion Is,  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  not  aware  that  the  bill  had  been 
read  the  third  time.  I  never  heard  it.  I 
have  been  sitting  at  my  desk  all  this 
time. 

I  now  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  Eigreeing  to  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
re£ul  the  third  time. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ETiI.ENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous  consent  agreonent,  the 
Sermtor  from  Louisiana  has  15  minutes 
on  the  motion  to  reconsider;  does  he 
yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  GORE.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
President.  A  motion  to  lay  oa  the  table 
is  not  debatable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement,  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is  not  in  order 
until  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
utilized  his  time  or  yielded  it  back. 

Mr.  GORK  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Presiding  Officer  restate  that 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  yielded  back 
his  time.   The  motion  to  table  Is  in  order. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  biU  was 
read  the  third  time.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  beoi  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  BiblbI, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Eo- 
MONDsoif],  the  Senator  trom.  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahcnna  [Mr. 
Edmondson],  the  Senator  fnHn  Indiana 
1  Mr.  Bayh  ] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathbhs].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  LoMQ]  is  i>aired  with  the  Sen- 


ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  MkchkmI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
ator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenloopkr  ] , 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Mkchkm  ] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mbchem].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 
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YEAS — 45 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Mnnroney 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Moss 

Beau 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Bofgs 

Javlts 

Nelson 

Brewster 

J(^nston 

Neuberger 

Burdlck 

Keating 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Case 

Magnuson 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Mansfield 

Randolph 

Claiic 

McCarthy 

Rlblcoff 

Dodd 

McOee 

Scott 

Dou^ss 

McOovem 

BnUth 

Pong 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Oore 

McNamara 

WllUamn,  N.J. 

Hartke 

Metralf 
NAYS— 45 

Toung,  Ohio 

AUEfen 

Pulbrlght 

Morton 

AUott 

Ooldwater 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Omening 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  Vs. 

Hill 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Holland 

Russell 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Simpson 

Cotton 

Jordan, Idaho 

Spcu-kman 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennls 

Dlrksen 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

■sstUnd 

Long,  La. 

Tower 

Blender 

McCleUan 

Williams,  Del. 

■ngle 

MlUer 

YarboroTigh 

■mn 

Morse 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOnNO— 9 

Bayh 

Hart 

Mechem 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Saltonstall 

■dmondson 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

So  Mr.  McCarthy's  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  Mr.  Ellender's  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
read  the  third  time  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER, 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  aimounce 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
mondson]. the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[BCr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
▼oting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bath],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 


The 
and 
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Edmondson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  frcnn 
Florida  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickknlooper]  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Mechem],  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  45, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bennett 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

DomlnlcA 

Eastland 

EUender 

Kngle 

Errln 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Beau 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

CannMi 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Pong 

Oore 

Rartke 


Bayh 
Bible 
Edmondson 
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Pulbrlght 
Ooldwater 
Omening 
Hayden 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  lA. 

McClellan 

Miller 

Morse 

NAYS — 46 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

JavlU 

Johnston 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

MoOee 

MoOovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

MetcaU 

NOT  VOTING- 

Hart 

Hlckenlooper 
Long,  Mo. 


Morton 

Mundt 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Bobertscm 

Russell 

Simpson 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams,  Del. 

Tarborough 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 


BConroney 
Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Smith 

Symington 

WUllams,  N  J. 

Toung,  Ohio 


Mechem 

Saltonstall 

Smathers 


So  Mr.  EIllendxr's  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  read  the 
third  time  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  should  kill  any  extension  of  Pub- 
lic Law  78,  which  provides  for  the  im- 
portation of  Mexican  workers  into  the 
United  States  to  work  aa  farm  crops 
under  conditions  which  only  the  most 
economically  and  socially  depressed  of 
our  own  citizens  will  accept. 

Earlier  this  year  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives rejected  the  attempts  of  a  few 
special  interests  to  perpetuate  this  sys- 
tem of  virtual  peonage  imder  which 
Mexican  men  are  forced  by  economic 
necessity  to  separate  fnun  their  families 
for  many  months  and  accept  whatever 
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houn,  warn,  vaA  Ilvlnc  condlttaiM  are 
ImpOMd  vpoa  tliam.  I  would  hope  ttuit 
this  body.  In  tto  wisdom,  would  see  fit 
to  Tote  dowB  thto  hasty  attempt  to  oon- 
tlnoe  a  procram  whleh  Is  contrary  to  an 
our  democratle  principles. 

I  say  that  this  Is  a  hasty  attempt.  It 
is.  No  riniMitn  hearings  were  held  on 
this  legislation,  which  would  extend  the 
bracero  procram  for  1  year.  The  only 
departmental  communication  concern- 
ing this  mattor  aeoompanies  a  draft  bill 
which  would  eootlnue  the  program  only 
on  condltkm  that  employers  seeking 
Mexican  woiinas  "offer  domestic  workers 
workmen's  oompensation  or  occupational 
insurance  eovcrage.  housing,  and  trans- 
pcvtation  esptiif  comparable  to  those 
required  to  Iw  furnished  the  Mexican 
workers."  W«  are,  in  effect.  Toting  upon 
this  bill  with  the  only  substantial  rec- 
ommenrtatlona  of  any  kind,  pro  or  con, 
being  contained  in  testimony  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  at  a  hearing  which 
was  convened  at  the  last  moment  on  an- 
other blU.  &  S37.  At  that  hearing  the 
XTnder  Seeretary  characterised  Public 
Law  78  as  a  wretched  law  that  should  be 
buried.  In  addition,  we  have  a  very 
brief  last  minute  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  svipportlng  the  bill 
only  if  amendments  are  made. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture sboold  have  been  requested  to 
appear  before  the  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry Oommittee  to  explain  the  full  con- 
sequences of  amending  the  program  as 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
or  of  endinc  the  program  forthwith  this 
year  In  accordance  with  the  actions  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Why  wasnt  he  requested  to  appear? 
He  did  not  wwe&r  in  the  House.  His 
testimony  Is  essential  Was  it  because 
it  was  well  known  that  he  would  oppose 
extension  of  this  bill  without  amend- 
ment?   Of  course. 

The  Seereiary  of  Agriculture  is  the 
Nation's  expert  on  our  farm  economy. 
He  should,  therefore,  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate through  the  Agriculture  Committee 
on  the  eonaequences  of  these  alternatives 
In  terms  of  farm  proprietor  Income, 
domestic  farmworker  Income,  the  effect 
oa  harvesttnc  activities  of  the  absence 
of  braeeroe  and  the  availability  of  domes- 
tic farmworkers  in  the  event  of  higher 
wages. 

It  is  said  that  these  Mexican  workers 
are  used  only  because  American  labor 
will  not  do  the  Job.  The  term  applied 
to  this  work  is  "stoop"  labor  and  we  are 
told  that  it  win  not  be  done  by  UJ3. 
citizens.  I  wlU  not  go  into  the  moral 
questions  raised  by  using  Mexican  na- 
tionals to  perform  work  which  is  either 
80  demeanlnf  or  so  poorly  paid  that  we 
cazmot  expect  our  own  citizens  to  per- 
fonn  it.  attboufh,  were  I  Mexican,  I 
would  hardly  be  pleased  by  this  distinc- 
tion between  the  citizens  of  Mexico  and 
the  eitlaens  of  the  Utiited  States.  This 
charge  needs  heavy  qualiflcatlon  and 
could  not  be  sustained  if  decent  wages, 
working  eondtttons.  and  living  conditions 
were  made  available  to  domestic  mi- 
grants. 

An  interesting  statement  used  to  bol- 
ster the  argument  that  domestic  workers 
wHI  not  do  the  same  work  Is  that  the 
"Michigan  Eknployment  Security  Com- 


mlsslon.  In  attempting  to  place  urban 
unemployed" — I  want  to  stress  those  two 
words,  'nirban  unemployed" — "into  sea- 
sonal agricultural  jobs  found  fewer  than 
1  out  of  20  stayed  on  the  Job  long  enough 
to  have  a  successful  work  oompletion 
record."  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  fig- 
ures are  so.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  un- 
trained migrants  were  put  to  work  in  a 
steel  mill  with  no  preparation,  the  job 
completion  record  would  be  equally  abys- 
mal. But  there  was  a  higher  percentage 
of  rural  unemployed  in  this  country  in 
1962,  7.3  percent,  than  urban  unem- 
ployed, and  it  is  this  group  of  unem- 
ployed that  have  the  background  and  the 
experience  to  harvest  seasorud  crops.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  students  seek- 
ing sximmer  jobs  caiuiot  bring  in  the 
crops  fast  enough.  This  Is  no  reason  to 
bring  In  Mexican  labor  to  perform  work 
which  our  niral  unemployed  are  willing 
and  able  to  do. 

I  will  concede  that,  given  present  wage 
scales  in  agriculture,  many  Americans 
would  not  do  seasonal  farm  labor.  But 
why  do  we  accept  this  as  a  reason  for 
bringing  in  Imported  farm  labor?  It  has 
not  been  accepted  in  any  other  business, 
because  American  workers  would  not 
stand  for  it.  The  domestic  migrant,  how- 
ever, has  no  unions,  has  no  cooperatives. 
He  Is  low  man  on  the  economic  totem 
pole,  and  consequently  his  rights  to  com- 
pete with  other  Americans  in  the  market- 
place for  a  living  wage  can  be  taken  away 
from  him  without  fear  of  reprisal  or  out- 
cry. And.  Mr.  President,  generally  he 
has  no  vote.  He  drives  from  State  to 
State.  He  does  not  have  a  State.  Any- 
one who  finds  the  labor  vote  hard  to 
understand,  there  is  your  answer.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  constant 
threat  of  an  inexhaustible  cheap  labor 
force  below  our  borders  drives  down  and 
keeps  down  the  wages  paid  to  domestic 
migrants.  If  seasonal  farmworkers  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  compote  with 
their  fellow  Americans  for  these  jobs,  the 
producer  might  have  to  pay  higher  wages 
to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  workers,  but 
the  standard  of  living  and  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  our  domestic  migrants 
would  go  up.  most  of  the  195.000  jobs 
filled  by  Mexican  nationals  in  1962  would 
be  filled  by  presently  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  manpower  resources  of  this 
country  as  well  as  our  economy  as  a 
whole  would  be  by  that  degree  enriched. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  helpful  to 
examine  some  estimates,  taken  from  the 
House  report  on  a  similar  extension  bill, 
which  indicate  what  Increased  farm  la- 
bor costs  would  mean  to  the  Americaii 
consumer. 

A  20-cent-an-hour  increase  in  return 
for  all  labor,  hired  or  family,  involved 
In  cotton  production  would  increase  the 
average  family's  expenses  for  all  of  its 
cotton  goods  by  $1  a  year. 

A  20-cent-an-hour  Increase  for  sugar- 
beet  workers  would  increase  sugarbeet 
costs  about  one-twentieth  of  a  cent  a 
pound — an  amount  too  small  to  affect 
the  retail  price. 

A  20-cent  increase  In  farm  labor  costs 
In  raising  and  harvesting  lettuce  would 
Increase  costs  by  one-fifth  of  a  cent  a 
head. 

It  is  said  that  under  subsection  <2>  of 
section  503  of  the  act  permitting  the  use 


of  Mexican  farm  laborers  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  must  certify  that  the  employ- 
ment of  such  workers  will  not  adversely 
affect  the  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  domestic  agricultural  workers  simi- 
larly employed.  However,  as  I  have  said, 
the  constant  availability  of  this  cheap 
labor  keeps  wages  down.  Moreover. 
House  hearings  revealed  that  many  em- 
ployers of  the  bracero  systematically  re- 
fuse work  to  domestic  farmworkers  or 
harass  them  into  quitting  once  they  are 
hired  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ready  supply  of  cheap  Mexican  labor. 
Even  the  limited  efforts  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  set  wage  rates  at  a  minimal 
level  have  come  luider  attack.  The 
House  report  on  a  similar  bill  states: 

Congrvas  only  Intended  that  h«  (the  Sec- 
retary J  detemUne  ftdverae  effect  on  the  b«sU 
or  the  prevailing  wage.  The  »o-called  ad- 
verse effect  wage  orders  are  presently  being 
challenged  In  the  courts,  and  It  la  expected 
that  the  courts  will  In  due  course  curb  this 
unwarranted  usurpation  of  power  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

Thus  if  this  legislation  Is  passed,  we 
can  expect  to  see  wage  levels  for  our 
domestic  migrants  decrease  because  of 
the  withdrawal  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  of  the  power  to  set  decent  wage 
levels. 

Many  growers  prefer  to  use  braceros 
because  they  do  not  travel  with  their 
families,  having  left  them  behind  in 
Mexico.  Consequently  they  are  easier 
to  house.  Because  braceros  fear  being 
returned  to  Mexico  if  they  cause  any 
trouble,  it  Is  easy  to  control  the  move- 
ments and  work  habits  of  these  men, 
and  I  might  add,  easy  for  unscrupulous 
growers  to  shortchange  the  men  with- 
out fear  of  protest.  These  advantages 
are  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  human 
dignity  of  the  men  themselves  and  the 
well-being  of  their  families  who  are  de- 
prived of  the  head  of  the  household  for 
6  months  at  a  time.  In  fact,  the  Mexi- 
can clergy  has  deplored  the  effect  that 
the  loss  of  these  workers  has  on  the 
family  they  have  left  behind.  Many 
leaders  believe  that  the  migraUon  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  each  year 
causes  harm  to  the  family  structure  and 
village  life. 

Any  supposed  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  the  legislation  under  consideration 
today  are  by  no  means  nationwide.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  two  States.  California 
and  Texas,  account  for  79  percent  of  the 
total  man -months  of  Mexican  labor. 
Most  of  the  remaining  Mexican  labor 
was  confined  to  farms  In  the  four  States 
of  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Michigan,  and 
Colorado.  The  Mexican  farm  labor 
program  serves  less  than  1  percent  of 
American  farmers,  and  these  farmers 
are  usually  the  large  corporation  grower. 
The  smaller  family  farm  generally  uses 
no  hired  farm  labor  at  all.  Conse- 
quently, the  annual  migration  of  large 
masses  of  Mexican  workers  helps  the 
large  corporation  farm  at  the  expense 
of  the  family  farm  which  has  for  so  long 
been  the  backbone  of  our  agricultural 
economy.  The  low  wages  prevailing 
under  the  braceros  program  enables  the 
corporation  farm  to  compete  unfairly 
through  the  subsidy  of  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment program.  Although  family 
farms  are  the  most  efficient  producing 
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units  in  American  agriculture  today. 
they  are  falling  because  of  Inadequate 
capital  and  the  difficulty  they  have  In 
competing  with  the  farm  wfaoee  abeen- 
tee  owner  offsets  his  farming  losses 
against  profits  made  In  industry  or  com- 
merce. With  increased  concern  being 
voiced  for  the  migration  of  the  farmer 
to  urban  areas,  with  all  the  unemploy- 
ment problems  which  this  movement 
creates,  the  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram, putting  the  family  farm  at  a  fur- 
ther competitive  disadvantage,  accen- 
tuates an  already  deepening  problem. 

The  House  report  on  a  2-year  exten- 
sion of  the  program  states  that  the 
braceros  program  has  virtually  elimi- 
nated wetbacks,  illegal  aliens  from  south 
of  our  borders.  The  uninformed  reader 
would  Indeed  be  surprised  to  note  that 
wetbacks  were  reduced  from  1,075,168  in 
1954  to  242,608  in  1955  and  might  be  In- 
clined to  attribute  this  to  the  braceros 
program.  However,  the  fact  is  that  dur- 
ing the  years  1954  to  1955  a  more  strin- 
gent border  control  was  set  up,  pre- 
venting great  numbers  of  wetbacks  from 
entering  the  United  States.  It  might  also 
be  noted  that  although  the  nimiber  of 
braceros  decreased  from  437,643  in  1959 
to  194.978  in  1962  the  niunber  of  wet- 
backs coming  Into  the  United  States  re- 
mained approximately  30,000 — virtually 
the  same.  If  we  follow  the  logic  of  the 
wetback  argument,  a  decline  in  braceros 
should  mean  an  Increase  in  wetbacks. 

To  sum  up,  an  extension  of  Public  Law 
78  for  the  sixth  time  would  intensify  the 
unemployment  problem,  perpetuate  sub- 
standard wages,  benefit  the  large  farm  at 
the  expense  of  the  small  family  farm 
and.  most  Important,  sanction  govern- 
ment Interference  with  free  enterprise 
determination  of  wages  through  supply 
and  demand. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
program  because  it  costs  the  American 
taxpayers  $870,000  a  year. 

How  In  the  world  can  we  justify  spend- 
mg  nearly  a  million  dollars  to  import 
foreign  workers  when  we  have  4%  mil- 
lion unemployed  in  this  country? 

No  country  In  all  history  has  ever  had 
a  government  program  of  Importins 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  sub- 
sidized by  its  own  taxpayers,  especially 
when  that  country's  prime  economic 
problem  Is  unemplosrment. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  and  the  United 
States  ChEunber  of  Commerce  should 
have  been  before  the  Congress  opposing 
this  progrtmi.  They  missed  a  mighty 
good  bet  in  their  role  as  champions  of 
free  enterprise  and  opponents  of  gov- 
ernment interference  with  business. 

What  is  the  Government  doing  in  this 
program  if  not  interfering  with  the  free 
forces  of  supply  and  demand?  Is  it  not 
subsidizing  a  program  that  keeps  domes- 
tic farm  wages  from  rising?  Of  course 
they  will  rise  if  Mexican  braceros  are 
not  shipped  Into  this  country  by  our 
Ooverrunent. 

What  else  could  possibly  happen  to 
wages  of  farmwoiicers  if  300,000  Mexican 
workers  working  for  a  few  cents  an  hour 
are  not  brought  into  this  country? 

Some  Senators  argue  that  if  this  Oov- 
eriunent  subsidized  program  of  low-wage 


workers  is  killed,  producers  will  auto- 
mate. 

What's  wrong  with  that? 

That  means  crops  will  be  harvested  in 
effect  by  factory  labor  that  jnroduces  the 
machines  rather  than  by  foreign  workers. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  simple  choice: 
should  American  wages  be  determined  by 
the  free  play  of  supply  and  demand  in 
accordance  with  the  same  principles  of 
free  enterprise  or  should  they  be  fixed, 
artificially  depressed  by  Government 
subsidized  importation  of  low  wage  for- 
eign workers. 

Mr.  President,  a  vote  against  this  bill 
is  a  vote  for  economy,  for  free  enterprise 
and  for  a  real,  fighting  chance  for  the 
American  farmworker,  the  man  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Nation's  economic  ladder. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  support  for  the  posi- 
tion on  S.  1703  which  has  been  taken  by 
my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  the  Senators  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  PsoxMiaEl,  and  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu- 
bbrqeb].  After  careful  consideration  of 
the  testimony  and  facts  concerning  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program,  I  can  only 
conclude  that  an  extension  of  the  present 
law  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
people.  Several  years  ago  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  oi  Representatives.  I  Intro- 
duced legislation  calling  for  a  gradual 
phaseout  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
labor.  I  think  it  Is  imf ortunate  that  my 
proposal  was  not  accepted  then 

In  signing  the  last  bill  to  extend  Pub- 
lic Law  78,  President  Kennedy  spoke 
wisely  when  he  said  that  "The  adverse 
effect  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram as  it  has  operated  in  recent  years 
on  the  wage  and  employment  conditions 
of  domestic  workers  is  clear  and  cimiula- 
tlve  in  its  impact.  We  cannot  afford  to 
disregard  it.  We  do  not  condone  it. 
Therefore,  I  sign  this  bill  with  the  as- 
surance that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  wUl, 
by  every  means  at  his  disposal,  use  the 
authority  vested  in  him  under  the  law  to 
prescribe  the  standards  and  to  make  the 
determinations  essential  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  domestic  agricultural  workers." 

Mr.  John  Henning,  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor,  made  clear  in  his  testimony  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
of  the  Ccunmittee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  what  the  standards  should  be 
under  which  this  program  might  be  ex- 
tended. These  Include  an  amendment  to 
Public  Law  78  to  provide  our  own  citizens 
with  occupational  insurance,  housing, 
and  tranqx>rtation  benefits  comparable 
to  those  now  guaranteed  to  Mexican  na- 
tionals by  the  growers.  As  the  program 
now  stands,  our  American  migrant  farm 
workers  are  suffering  from  unfair  com- 
petition from  imported  labor.  With 
several  millions  of  our  own  citizens  \m- 
employed  and  unable  to  find  Jobs,  it 
simply  does  not  make  sense  to  make  even 
worse  the  lot  of  the  most  vulnerable 
workers  in  our  economy.  Nearly  300,000 
workers  came  into  the  country  under 
the  Mexican  labor  program  in  1962  and 
previouely  the  figure  had  reached  nearly 
a  half  million.     "In  terms  of  human 


values,  in  terms  of  human  necessity,"  as 
Mr.  Henning  testilled,  "we  must  place 
the  emphasis  of  our  efforts  upon  preserv- 
ing and  enhancing  the  rights  of  our  own 
workers  to  Job  opportunities  In  this 
country."  Certainly  it  makes  no  sense 
for  Americans  to  subsidise,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  of  us.  a  program  which  ag- 
gravates the  condition  of  American 
workers. 

I  would  like  to  call  special  attention, 
Mr.  President,  to  the  statement  of  the 
Reverend  James  L.  Vizzard.  SJ^  of  the 
National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference 
concerning  the  impact  of  this  program 
on  our  relations  with  Mexico.  Father 
Vizzard  said: 

The  final  comment  I  would  lllce  to  make 
*  *  *  is  that  it  has  been  repeatedly  emplia- 
sized  that  this  1b  a  very  appropriate  way  of 
carrying  on  a  foreign  aid  program  for  Mex- 
ico. It  has  repeatedly  been  emphasized  that 
those  of  us  who  oppose  the  bracero  program 
are  in  some  way  opposed  to  the  Mexican 
I>eople  or  are  opposed  to  the  advancement  of 
the  Mexican  economy. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Our  record  is  clean  on  this,  and  it  is  em- 
phatic. We  are  very  strongly  in  favor  of  aU- 
out  effort  on  our  part  to  bring  economic  as- 
sistance, technical  assistance,  and  financial 
assistance  to  Mexico,  and  indeed  to  all  the 
other  countries  under  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. We  have  consistently  recommended 
and  fought  for  adequate  appropriations  and 
sound  administration  of  these  programs  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  We  are  not  antibra- 
cero;  we  are  not  anti-Mexican.  We  simply 
think  this  purported  foreign  aid  program  by 
which  Mexican  braceros  are  allowed  to  work 
In  this  country  is  the  most  objection&ble. 

Why  should  the  poorest  pec^le  in  the 
United  States,  our  domestic  farmworkers,  be 
required  to  carry  a  burden  of  a  purpcHi«d 
foreign  aid  program,  which  if  conducted,  and 
It  should  be  conducted,  should  be  paid  out  of 
the  tax  funds  of  the  general  cltisenry.  We 
are  for  assistance  to  Mexico,  but  not  at  the 
cost  of  the  poorest  people  in  the  United 
States. 

This  Is  exactly  my  position,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident— ^I  am  for  assistance  to  Mexico  and 
for  aiding  the  braceros.  but  not  at  the 
cost  of  the  poorest  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  h(Hie  that  this  body  will  not 
approve  any  law  that  does  not  contain 
reasonable  safeguards  to  prevmt  further 
adverse  effects  on  the  conditions  of  these 
citizens,  and  I  favor  the  amendment  of 
the  bill  to  include  such  safeguards. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  bUl? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  7  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yldd 
5  minutes  to  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
bill  170S.  which  I  introduced  for  myself 
and  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Domucxck],  would  extend 
Public  Law  78  for  1  year.  It  would  aUow 
the  importation  of  Mexican  nationals  for 
temporary  farm  labor — the  so-caUed 
braceros — for  1  more  year. 

Numerous  questiona  have  been  raised 
which  I  think  should  be  answered  at 
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ZmOMt  to  uqrone  who  la 
If  be  will  c«nsult  the 
tair  tbc  Hoow  committee 
on  this  mbdect  tram  March  27  to 
March  at.  IMt.  he  will  nnd  that  only 
5  Statee  ve  leeJly  Invcdred  to  any  extent 
in  this  queetlon.  They  are  Aiiaona. 
Arkaneae.  Cattforaia.  Colorado.  New 
Mexico,  and  Ttoxae.  Theee  are  the 
Statea  whiefa  tenpely  uae  the  braceros. 

Pint,  tat  vm  condder  whether  there  la 
a  need  for  braeeroa.  Tiien  la  a  need. 
If  Senators  from  other  Statea  will  visit 
the  Statea  which  are  involved  in  this 
problem,  tbcy  will  aoon  learn  that  the 
ajtaatton  la  aa  ttaoae  of  mm  who  are  from 
thoae  States  have  represented  them  to 
the  Senate. 

The  Senate  baa  adopted  the  amend- 
ment; thara  la  no  uae  goln«  back  over 
the  track  again.  The  amendment 
makea  the  bill  practically  worthleaa. 
However.  I  ahall  atUl  vote  for  the  bUl.  In 
the  hope  that  the  Hoose  probably  can 
work  fta  win  and  make  It  a  good  bill. 

The  qucatlan  haa  been  raised  aa  to 
whether  tluat  particular  workers  are 
avallabte.  Let  me  quote  a  atatement 
by  the  Roeky  Mountain  Canners'  Asao- 
datlon.  In  m  letter  to  me,  the  aaaocla- 
tlon  has  set  forth  Ita  need  for  the  pro- 
Rram. 

Should  tbe  feamewo  prognuoa  tumlnatc  on 
Deoambcr  SI.  ISSS.  It  would  masA  Uut  mt- 
eral  thouaaaa  <om— tif  farmworker*  would 
have  to  be  raorttltMl  in  Colorado  and  Utah 
If  rannlns  vapa  art  to  be  harvested.  Thli 
aiteriKMm,  X  tiii-«)l  to  Utah'*  farm  labor  em- 
j>lofaamD.%  paepla  who  aay  that  nich  recruit- 
ment In  Utak  la  yaaeUoaUy  an  impoertbtltty. 
Ttm  situattai  la  Colorado  would  be  more 
laaiaMWh  ■•  your  State  uie*  more 
natloaili  than  Utah  does. 


Mr.  President,  I  could  continue  with 
many  aoefa  quotatlona,  because  It  la  a 
fact  that  tMs  paattwilar  type  of  labor  la 
not  avallsUa  In  ttaoae  Statea.  It  la  not 
feasible  to  take  a  man  who  haa  worked 
at  a  lathe  and  la  now  unemployed,  or  a 
man  wlio  has  worked  aa  a  carpenter  and 
la  wicmpkvad.  and  oae  bbn.  under  the 
employmaMt  lafolatlona  of  thla  country, 
for  atoop  labor  In  the  field.  In  the  flrat 
place,  most  af  sash  persona  are  not  phyai- 
cally  equ^vsd.  after  dolnc  the  work  for 
which  thflsr  are  trained,  to  do  the  hard 
type  of  labor  in  the  fields. 

I  point  out  one  ether  item  in  particu- 
lar. No  matter  what  anyone  may  aay, 
no  matter  Immt  many  times  other  atate- 
menta  are  laneated.  three  things  are  a 
fact  Plrst»  ths  law  provides  that  the 
Seeretary  of  Labor  must  certify  that  do- 
meatle  irorkera.  woikcrs  who  are  willing 
and  qualified,  are  not  available.  Siu^y 
ttese  who  are  opposed  to  the  blU  do  not 
dMmat  tlis  Sseretary  of  Labor.  Are 
they  saying  that  they  do  not  trust  him? 
He  haa  wortmd  on  the  problem.  I  truat 
him.    I  know  bs  baa  done  good  work  In 


iployment  of  Mexican 
natioaals  irtD  not  adversely  affeet  the 

:  oondltions  (rf  domestlo 
similarly  emidoyed. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  muat  determine 
ttet  this  pr«gnm  win  not  adversely 
affect  the  wages  «r  working  ooodltlons  at 


tlumcsLlc  agricultural  workers  similarly 
employed.  He  does  that.  He  must  do  It 
before  Mexican  nationals  can  be  imported 
Into  the  United  States. 

TTilrd.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must 
find  that  reasonable  efforts  have  been 
made  to  attract  domestic  workers  at  com- 
parable wages,  hours,  and  working  con- 
ditions. 

I  might  also  add  that  Mexican  na- 
tionals are  used  for  hand  labor  only ;  they 
are  not  allowed  to  operate  machinery. 
So  they  do  not  compete  with  American 
labor  In  any  sense  of  the  word. 

Congress  has  placed  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  the  burden  of  determining 
all  these  facts.  He  has  done  so  time  and 
time  again;  in  fact,  he  has  been  so  con- 
scientious about  it  that  crops  are  known 
to  have  spoiled  in  the  field  while  his  de- 
termination was  awaited. 

The  program  is  carried  on  with  the 
approval  of  the  Mexican  Oovemment. 
There  is  presently  an  agreement  with 
Mexico  which  can  be  extended.  The 
mechanics  of  the  program  are:  that  it  is 
administered  by  the  E>epartment  of 
Labor;  that  the  Department  recruits 
and  places  workers  for  the  program,  and 
guarantees  their  wages.  The  fanners 
who  use  the  workers  Indemnify  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  wage  guarantee  and  pay 
a  $15  fee  for  each  worker  hired,  in  addi- 
tion to  peeing  the  wages  and  transpor- 
tation. Thus  the  program  is  almost  en- 
tirely self-supporting  although  adminis- 
tered by  an  agency  of  our  Government 

The  use  of  Mexican  nationals  In  the 
type  of  work  imder  discussion  has  de- 
clined in  the  last  few  years,  but  they  are 
still  very  much  needed  in  certain  areas 
and  for  certain  crops.  Peak  employ- 
ment under  the  program  essentially  as  it 
exists  today  was  in  1959,  when  291.000 
Mexican  workers  were  used  in  this 
country.  Last  year,  according  to  Labor 
Department  figures,  the  number  had  de- 
clined to  114,200.  This  may  be  due  to 
increasing  mechanization  on  our  farms, 
but  there  are  still  large  numbers  of  small 
fanners  raising  crops  which  must  be 
tended  and  harvested  by  hand  who  must 
uae  thla  aource  of  labor  if  they  are  to  get 
a  crop.  Berries,  peaches,  apples,  carrots, 
lettuce,  sugarbeets.  cotton,  tomatoes, 
pickling  cuctmibers,  and  other  fruits  and 
vegetables  require  hand  labor  at  some 
stage  of  their  development 

Now,  I  am  concerned  as  is  anyone  else 
about  our  domestic  migrant  farm  la- 
borers. If  this  program  were  throwing 
our  own  people  out  of  work,  or  lowering 
their  standards  of  Bvlng.  then  I  would 
have  serious  reservations  about  extend- 
ing it:  but  the  program  is  allowed  to 
function  only  wl^re  farmers  need  help, 
that  is.  where  hand  labor  is  needed  and 
domestic  laborers  are  not  available  to 
perform  It. 

Further,  the  program  benefits  our 
whole  economy.  It  has  been  charged 
that  the  whole  operation  is  subsidized 
help  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  of  our  peo- 
ple. This  simply  Is  not  true.  Without 
it.  the  crops  of  many  small  farmers 
would  not  get  harvested.  Prices  of  farm 
products  In  many  cases  woold  be  higher 
to  the  ultimate  consumer,  so  It  la  dear 
that  the  enawmier  Is  the  beneficiary  of 
the  braeero  program.    And  thla  la  true 


not  ofUy  of  fresh  produce,  but  of  canned 
Items  aa  well  Not  only  the  ultimate 
consomer,  but  processora  of  tl>e  food, 
benefit.  The  extent  of  the  problem  to 
others  than  the  farmer  directly  con- 
cerned Is  shown  in  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  Jour- 
nal, published  In  a  part  of  Colorado 
which  I  know  intimately.  The  econrany 
is  largely  agricultural  in  the  valley,  and 
what  happens  to  agriculture  happens  in 
almost  the  same  measure  to  everything 
else  there.  Here  Is  what  the  Arkansas 
Valley  Journal  had  to  say  on  the  ques- 
tion of  extension  of  Public  Law  78 : 

The  problem  of  Maeonal  field  labor,  viewed 
from  any  angle.  U  not  an  easy  one  to  solve. 
The  Importation  of  Mexican  national  field- 
workers  under  rigid  treaty  controls  has  pro- 
vided a  great  portion  of  the  Southwest,  in- 
cluding the  Arkansas  Valley,  with  its  only 
dependable  supply  of  field  labor.  Remove 
the  possibility  of  securing  the  braceros  labor 
as  needed,  and  many  a  hard  pressed  small 
farmer,  already  ground  down  almost  beyond 
endurance  by  the  cost-price  squeeae  and  the 
drouth,  will  be  forced  to  quit  planting  thoee 
high-cost,  potentially  high  return  cash  crops 
that  require  field  labor.  Such  outfits  as  the 
Western  Canning  Co.  at  La  Junta  and  the 
Dlven  Packing  Co.  at  Powler,  with  no  assur- 
ance that  It  will  be  poeslble  to  get  the  crops 
harvested,  many  will  be  forced  to  eloee.  with 
resulting  Increased  unemployment  through- 
out the  valley. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Canners  Asso- 
ciation, headquartered  In  Salt  Lake  City, 
strongly  favors  the  extension  of  the  bra- 
eero p.ogram.  In  two  separate  letters 
to  me,  the  association  sets  out  their  need 
for  the  program.    They  say : 

Should  the  braeero  program  terminate  on 
December  SI.  19«3,  It  would  mean  that  sev- 
eral thousand  domestic  farmworkers  would 
have  to  be  recruited  In  Colorado  and  Utah 
If  canning  crops  are  to  be  harvested.  This 
afternoon.  I  talked  to  Utah's  farm  labor  em- 
ployment people  who  say  that  such  recruit- 
ment In  Utah  Is  practically  an  Impossibility. 
The  situation  In  Colorado  would  be  more 
serious  Inasmuch  as  your  State  uses  more 
Mexican  nationals  than  Utah  does. 

And  again: 

The  canning  Industry  In  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain area  needs  a  continuation  of  the  Mexi- 
can national  labor  program  whereby  supple- 
mentary farm  labor  Is  made  available  for 
the  growing  of  canning  crops.  Without  this 
labor  our  Industry  would  be  In  consider- 
able Jeopardy.  We  have  made  good  success 
with  mechanical  harvesting  of  beans  and 
peas  but  mechanical  picking  of  tomatoes 
and  cucumbers  Is  5  to  10  years  away.  Mean- 
while, the  extension  of  the  braeero  program 
Is  eesentlal  to  o\ir  survival. 

I  have  received  many,  many  letters 
from  farmers  and  processors  of  farm 
products  in  my  State.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  just  two  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  what  I  think  are  the  two 
largest  processors  of  farm  products — 
other  than  meat — In  Colorado.  The 
Kuner-Empson  Co.,  of  Brighton,  cans  a 
large  amount  of  vegetables  grown  in 
Colorado.    They  say : 

It  has  been  Imposalble  for  us  to  recruit 
sufficient  local  labor  or  from  other  State 
areas  for  the  harvesting  of  pickles  and  to- 
matoes which  require  hand  labor.  These  two 
canning  crops  are  among  the  more  Important 
commodities  where  mechanisation  Is  stUl 
unable  to  take  over  the  harvesting  Jobs.  The 
developinent  of  mechanical  harvesting 
e<|ulpment  for  theee  two  crops  Is  presently 
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the  subject  of  major  raasarcli  projects. 
Tiiese  projects  must  be  correlated  wltb  plant 
breeding  In  order  to  develop  varieUea  whleb 
are  adaptable  to  mechanical  barveatlng. 

Likewise,  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co., 
the  largest  processor  of  beet  sugar  In 
Colorado,  says  that  the  beet  sugar  crop 
i.s  dependent  In  large  measure  on  the 
braeero  program : 

As  you  know,  we  arc  greatly  concerned 
about  the  future  of  the  Mexican  national 
agricultural  worker  program  and  the  effect 
the  loss  of  these  workers  would  have  not  only 
upon  sugarbeets  but  also  upon  the  agricul- 
tural economy  of  Colorado  and  the  Rodty 
Mountain  area.  It  Is  our  hope  that  the  in- 
formation contained  in  this  letter  will  be  of 
value  to  you  In  your  effort  to  obtain  an 
extension  of  the  present  program. 

When  sugarbeets  were  first  grown  for  proc- 
essing in  our  area,  there  were  a  sufllclent 
number  of  agricultural  workers  available  lo- 
cally to  handle  all  of  the  fleldwork  and  it 
was  not  until  1919  that  shortages  of  workers 
developed.  That  year  our  company  first  be- 
gan to  assist  our  growers  In  obtaining  the 
workers  they  needed  and,  except  for  2  or  8 
years  during  the  great  depression,  we  have 
annually  performed  this  service. 

During  the  years  of  World  War  n  when 
domestic  fleldworkers  were  in  such  short 
supply,  various  agencies  of  the  Oovemment 
supplemented  our  efforts  and  supplied  pris- 
oners of  war.  Jamaicans.  British  West  In- 
dians, and  Mexican  nationals  for  beet  work. 
In  the  years  prior  to  and  shortly  after  that 
war,  we  were  able  to  obtain  enough  domeaUc 
workers  to  fill  the  shortsgee.  In  1951,  bow- 
ever,  the  supply  of  workers  was  Insuflkdent 
to  fill  the  needs  and  that  year,  and  ever 
since,  we  have  been  forced  to  contract  Mex- 
ican nationals  to  fill  this  need. 

The  recruitment  efforts  made  annually 
on  behalf  of  our  growers  have  been  inten- 
sive. weU  organized,  and  very  ooetly.  Tbey 
have  been  nationally  recognised.  Although 
most  of  the  domestic  workers  are  recruited 
In  Texas,  some  come  from  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  nearby  Statea.  The 
Colorado  State  Employment  Service  has  also 
recruited  workers  for  otu-  growers  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Nevertheless,  the  domestic 
recrultn^nt  efforts  have  not  produced  the 
total  number  of  workers  needed.  Whereas, 
18.000  domestic  workers  were  recruited  in 
1960.  the  same  Intensified  recruitment  ef- 
forts this  past  spring  only  produced  3,609 
workers  plus  642  workers  by  the  Colorado 
Employment  Service.  As  a  result,  we  were 
forced  to  contract  9.061  Mexican  nationals 
to  complete  the  sugarbeet  thinning  and 
hoeing  operations. 

Had  It  not  been  for  the  adoption  of  labor- 
saving  practices,  our  annual  needs  would  be 
far  greater.  The  harvest  operations  are  now 
completely  mechanized.  The  development 
of  different  t>-pes  of  seed  has  made  the  thin- 
ning Job  easier,  resulting  In  the  need  for 
fewer  workers.  Our  agricultural  reaeareh 
department  Is  internationally  reoogniaed  as 
a  leader  in  Its  field  but  untU  they,  or  oth- 
ers, develop  a  mechanical  or  chemical  meth- 
od of  eliminating  weeds,  our  growers  must 
have  fieldworkers. 

We  know  that  you  are  completdy  aware 
of  the  seriousness  of  our  labor  supply  prob- 
lem and  we  certainly  appreciate  the  efforts 
that  you  have  made  in  your  attempts  to 
obtain  an  extension  of  PubUc  Law  78.  Ploaaa 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us  If  tbsre  la 
any  additional  information  you  might  need. 

Naturally,  the  largest  volume  of  my 
mall  Is  from  Colorado,  but  the  support 
for  extension  of  the  program  la  wide- 
spread. Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrti  tea- 
tified  before  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee on  March  27,  1963,  In  faror  of 
extending    the   law   for    another   year. 


Likewise,  Robert  M.  Sayre,  Acting  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Caribbean  and 
Mexican  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
testified  before  the  House  committee  in 
favor  (rf  this  program.  The  testimony 
by  those  two  gentlemen  shows  that  the 
program  has  been  beneficial  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Mexico,  the  two 
countries  concerned. 

The  program  is  favored  by  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  repre- 
senting 1.6  million  members;  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmers  Cooperatives, 
with  3  milhon  farmer  members;  the  Veg- 
etable Growers  Association  of  America, 
which  has  52  aflftliated  associations  rep- 
resenting membership  in  30  States,  com- 
posed of  medium-sized,  family-operated 
vegetable  farms  in  the  Southeast  and  the 
Midwest;  the  National  Cotton  Council, 
an  organization  of  the  raw  cotton  indus- 
try; the  National  Farm  Labor  Users 
Committee,  representing  farmers  who 
are  onployers  of  substantial  numbers  of 
both  domestic  and  foreign  workers;  and 
the  National  Beet  Growers  Federation, 
comix)sed  of  sugarbeet  growers  associa- 
tions in  11  Western  States. 

There  are  opponents  of  an  extension 
of  the  program.  They  bottom  their  op- 
position on  the  premise  that  the  Mexican 
nationals  brought  in  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  compete  with  our  own  people  for 
the  available  jobs.  However,  before  any 
Mexican  nationals  can  be  brought  into 
this  coimtry,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must 
make  the  determinations  spoken  of 
earlier,  which  in  effect  assure  that  Mexi- 
can nationals  are  not  competing  with  our 
own  people  for  the  available  jobs.  The 
Secretary  must  certify,  first,  domestic 
workers,  able,  willing,  and  qualified,  are 
not  available;  second,  that  the  employ- 
ment of  Mexican  nationals  "will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  domestic  agricultural  work- 
era  similarly  employed" ;  and  third,  that 
reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to  at- 
tract domestic  workers  at  comparable 
wages,  hours,  and  woiidng  conditions. 
Such  an  assertion  by  the  opposition  Is  an 
Indictment  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  tor 
malfeasance  of  his  duty.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  the  authority  to  stop  the 
program  at  any  time  when  it  is  shown  to 
poae  a  serious  threat  to  the  domestic 
farm  labor  market. 

The  experience  of  such  organizations 
as  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  the 
Agricultural  Commodities,  Inc.,  and  the 
ra  Paso  Parm  Labor  Recruiting  Agency 
di^lay  statistical  proof  that  recruitment 
programs  have  dismally  failed  to  produce 
reliable  domestic  farm  labor  in  sufBcient 
quantity  to  meet  the  demands  for  labor 
required  in  the  cultivation  and  harvest- 
ing of  these  highly  perishable  crops. 

Agricultural  Commodities,  Inc.,  Is  a 
central  Arizona  farmers  association  com- 
prised of  140  members  engaged  in  the 
growing  and  shipping  of  fruits  and  vege- 
taUea  requiring  the  need  of  foreign  sup- 
plemental field  labor.  In  a  July  22,  1963, 
report,  they  relate: 

or  •  *  "  4,293  applicants  It  was  deter- 
nUned  that  1,716,  or  41  percent  did  not  show 
at  tiM  day  haul  loeatlon  to  be  taken  to  the 
flald;  1,51a.  or  58  percent,  did  report,  and  of 
thla  gnn^)  SS  percent  worked  fram  1  to  15 
dagra,  11  percent  worked  from  16  to  80  days. 


and  only  6  perc^it  worked  over  80  days  al- 
though there  was  conslderahle  work  left. 

The  El  Paso  Farm  Labor  Recruiting 
Agency  is  a  fully  licensed  and  bonded  or- 
ganization designed  to  recruit  and  trans- 
port seasonal  farmworkers  to  their  place 
of  employment.  Of  213  domestic  workers 
recruited  in  El  Paso  and  transported  to 
Woodland,  Tex.,  178  were  actually  as- 
signed to  growers  and  the  rest  disap- 
peared upon  arrivaL  To  break  it  down 
further  to  the  specific  crops  involved: 

Melons:  92  assigned ;  2  completed  har- 
vest; 2  percent. 

Almonds:  88  assigned;  15  completed 
harvest;  17  percent 

Peaches:  16  assigned;  none  completed 
harvest. 

Tomatoes:  79  assigned;  none  com- 
pleted harvest. 

In  addition,  the  Honorable  Robxbt  L. 
Lecgett,  from  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  in  California,  cited  some  similar, 
interesting  figures  relating  to  1,798  do- 
mestic workers  recruited  from  the  city 
of  Sacramento : 

Out  of  a  total  of  1.798,  133  failed  to  re- 
p>ort  for  work;  938  worked  less  than  3  days; 
561  less  than  7  days;  134  worked  14  days  or 
less;  31  less  than  a  month;  and  only  1  of 
the  1,798  workers  worked  more  than  a 
month. 

The  opponents  of  this  extension  win 
point  to  the  fact  that  farm  labor  Is  down 
over  the  last  few  years,  but  this  decline 
in  farmworkers  is  made  up  entirely  of 
the  reduction  in  braeero  workers.  The 
program  is  phasing  itself  out  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  1959,  437,000  braceros 
came  to  work  in  the  United  States,  and 
last  year  only  194,000  came  in.  To  cut 
off  this  program  this  year  Is  to  create 
more  than  just  a  transition  difficulty  for 
the  growers,  but  it  is  to  leave  the  grow- 
ers high  and  dry. 

No  matter  what  is  said,  there  Is  in 
this  country  a  vital  group  of  farmers 
raising  sugarbeets,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
who  depend  on  this  supply  of  labor  to 
raise  their  crops,  who  depend  on  this 
supply  of  labor  for  their  very  existence. 
There  is  no  other  available  source  of  help 
for  these  farmers.  The  Mexican  na- 
tionals whom  they  hire  do  not  compete 
with  local  labor.  The  Department  of 
Labor  will  not  allow  It.  The  Department 
of  Labor  will  not  allow  wages  of  local 
workers  to  be  depressed  through  the  use 
of  the  braeero  labor.  No  one  in  this 
country  should  deny  our  farmers  the 
help  u^ch  they  must  have,  and  which 
passage  of  this  bill  will  provide. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  an  article  and  letters  and  tele- 
grams I  have  received  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  communications  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Denver  Post.  June  II.  1963] 

BxAczao  Cdtoft  Cottu)  Hurt  Mexico 

(By  David  Weber) 

M»Tninn  ciTT. — MsKloo  oould  be  In  serious 
trouble  U  the  United  State*  closes  Its  doors 
to  braoeros.  the  migratory  farmworkers  wtko 
every  year  go  north  of  the  bordar  to  help 
bring  In  the  crapm.  Tbe  UJB.  Bouse  at  Bepre- 
sentatlvee  reoently  voted  to  termtoate  the 
braeero  program   at  the  end   of  this   year. 
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Aittaouch  tlM  dmeULoD  may  be  revened  It  bu 
aiarmad  many  thooghtfui  Uamir*n». 

U  the  braoOTO  ta  toflalatod  out  erf  ezlBtance 
Mezloo'i  Mooaiiiy  and  poaalbly  Ita  political 
stability  will  nUTar.  Braoaro  doUan,  about 
•35  million  •»■!  7—r.  have  traditionally 
made  up  ona-thlrd  of  Mexico's  faTorabla 
balance  of  payoMnte. 

More  slgnlflcant  la  the  burden  that  theae 
200.000  work«a  would  add  to  the  already- 
atralned  farm  onemployment  situation  In 
Mexico. 

The  lack  of  food,  work  and  land — exag- 
gerated In  raeeot  years  by  peralstent  droughts 
and  Mexloo**  laaaoiable  popuiaUon  growth — 
has  turned  tba  docile  peasant  Into  an  active 
and  angry  pollttcal  factor  particularly  wor- 
rying to  tha  tovvrnment  because  of  next 
year's  {M-aeldanUal  election.  If  the  bracero  la 
added  to  tha  htifa  rural  unemployment  lists, 
the  situation  eould  be  explosive 

Soma  Maalnan  leaders  are  trying  to  shrug 
off  the  poeslbla  damlae  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram. It  hurta  their  nationalistic  pride  to 
see  natlre  mbs  baring  to  go  to  another 
country  to  earn  a  living. 

Braceroa  tbamaalvea  have  no  such  com- 
punction. TSiay  are  aU  too  happy  to  be 
among  the  choaen  few  who  can  go  over  to  the 
other  side  and  work  at  stoop  labor  for  a  few 
montha  for  U.8.  dollars.  Often  theee  earn- 
ings tide  tbam  and  their  families  over  the 
whole  year. 

"I  was  up  In  TUas  for  3  months  last  year." 
said  Indalaclo  Uorquecho.  "and  made  9450. 
When  I  got  home  I  Invested  part  of  the 
money  here  and  there  and  this  Is  what  has 
kept  us  golnc.  moetly." 

Morqueoho.  SS.  haa  4  children.  Between 
bracero  tripe  ha  finds  occasional  work  aa  a 
relief  driver  on  a  city  bus.  The  pay  is  $1.40 
a  day.  "Thla  doesn't  even  pay  the  rent,  but 
It  la  somethlaf.  It  haa  kept  me  busy  until 
the  hiring  atartad  again.  " 

The  troubla  la  that  for  Morquecho  and 
thouaanda  of  other  braceroe.  there  are  no 
Joba  thla  year.  Automation  on  U.S.  farms 
haa  steadily  cut  into  the  hiring  of  Mexican 
farmhanda.  Than  too.  there  has  been  pres- 
sure from  UJS.  labor  groups.  Five  years  ago. 
nearly  SOO.OOO  braceroa  crossed  over  Into  the 
United  Statea.  Last  year,  there  were  fewer 
than  200.000. 

For  thla  raaaon,  every  day  Is  a  heartbreak- 
ing repetition  ot  unopened  doors  and  un- 
signed contract  papers  for.  literally,  thou- 
sands ot  ezparianoed  braceroa  who  patiently 
gather  In  the  ahady  plaza  before  the  old  Clu- 
dadela  hiring  canter  In  Mexico  City.  They 
show  up  erery  morning  and  press  In  as  close 
as  they  oan  to  tba  peeling  gray  doors  which 
open  from  tlma  to  time  to  admit  a  trickle  of 
applicanta. 

Blue-helmatad  police  grenadiers  armed 
with  cluba  and  teargas  guns  keep  piishlng 
them  back,  but  aa  soon  as  the  guard  relaxes 
they  push  forward  again  hopefully.  All  day 
they  wait,  until  at  last  they  watch  the  offl- 
clala  come  out.  gat  In  their  cars  and  drive 
home.  Tha  hopeful  braceroa  drift  off  then, 
but  the  next  mcmlng  they  are  back  again. 

"What  elaa  can  wa  do?"  said  Salvador  Perez 
Carmona,  a  waatbared  man  who  has  spent 
the  past  five  aummers  in  either  Texas  or 
California.  "It's  too  late  for  most  of  ua  to 
learn  a  new  trade.  Farming  Is  our  work,  but 
there's  no  work  for  us  now.  not  even  up 
there,  on  tba  other  aide." 


FoBT  Oabland.  Colo  . 

Mat)  31.  1963 

Hon     OOBOON    AlXOTT, 

us  Senate .  WmMhington.  DC: 

A  vote  agalnat  axtenalon  of  Mexican  na- 
tionaUat  program  will  create  a  great  hard- 
ship on  ua.  Wa  do  not  have  enough  domestic 
labor  available  for  our  needs.  Would  appre- 
cute  all  your  afforta  and  support  to  get  thla 
bill  brcugbt  up  again  and  support  enough 
to  paaa  It.    Xstanakm  of  this  program  very 


vital  to  vegetable  growers  of  San  Luis  Valley 
and  the  State  of  Colorado.     Without  ample 
labor  the  economy  will  suffer  greatly. 
Respectfully. 

Watnx  Kscsimah. 
Presidrnt.  San  LuU  Valley 

Orowert  As»<xruitu>n. 

AUSTIN,   Coto  , 

July  23. 1963 
Senator  OoanoN  Allott. 
Senate  Office  Buildtng, 
Washington.  D  C 

Support  Senate  bill  1703  Local  help  not 
Interested  In  labor  Western  reclamation 
areas,  especially  sugar  beets,  dependent  on 
passage 

I  E  WnxiAMSON. 

Vice  President. 
Delta  MnntTose  Beet  Growers 


FOWLFK    OOLO 

April  25.  1963 
Hon  OoaooN  L  Ah.ott, 
Senate  Office  Buildtng. 
Washington.  DC 

DxAB  ScNATOa  Allott  We  would  like  to 
encourage  your  support  for  the  extension  of 
Public  Law  78,  under  which  Mexican  na- 
tionals are  brought  into  this  area  for  seasonal 
harveatlng  labor 

We  have  found  that  domestic  help  Is  no 
longer  available  under  any  condition  to  do 
this  so-called  stoop  labor 

Our  principal  activity  Is  picking  tomatoes. 
and  to  mechanize  this  Job  seems  far  In  the 
future. 

For  the  seasonal  vegetable  to  survive. 
Mexican  nationals  mu*t  continue  U)  be  avail- 
able for  a  number  of  years  and  under  condi- 
tions the  canning  Industry  can  afford 

We  will  appreciate  your  consideration  and 
support  of  Public  Law  78 
Very  truly  yours. 

DivxN    Packing    Co  , 
Eaxl  W    Dtvxn 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  bill.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  American  Republics 
Affairs.  I  worked  hard  to  help  bring 
about  the  Mexican  treaty.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  strengthening  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  labor 
problems  Involved.  I  do  not  accept  the 
argument  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  treaty  is  doing  injustice  to 
American  labor.  The  fact  is  that  Mexi- 
can workers  are  being  supplied  In  cer- 
tain agricultural  areas  where  other  labor 
is  Just  not  available;  American  farmers 
have  not  been  able  to  get  it.  It  has  also 
been  pointed  out  that  safeguards  were 
written  Into  the  bill  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  makes  it  cer- 
tain that  a  fair  program  will  be  put  Into 
effect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  1  minute  to 
me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  requirements 
that  should  be  imposed  on  farmers  who 
hire  workers  in  the  States  should  be 
decided  by  the  legislatures  of  the  respec- 
tive States.  The  members  of  the  State 
legislatures  are  in  more  Intimate  con- 
tact with  the  problem  than  are  Members 
of  Congress,  and  therefore  are  in  a  better 
position   to  determine   what  should   be 


done.  Ohio  does  not  have  brace ros. 
Domestic  labor  is  not  adequately  avail- 
able for  work  on  the  farms.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Congress  provides  the  farmer 
with  subsidies  because  allegedly,  without 
them,  he  cannot  survive.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  contemplates  increasing  his  fi- 
nancial difflculties  through  the  imposi- 
tion of  working  and  wage  requirements. 
To  this  conflicting  and  inexplicable 
reasoning  I  cannot  subscribe.  Involved 
also  is  the  great  problem  of  our  relation- 
ship with  our  neighbor  Mexico.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  bill  in  Its  present  mutilated 
form,  hoping  that  it  will  be  rectified  in  a 
possible  conference  committee. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  1  minute  to 
me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  yield  1  minute  to 

the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there 
seem  to  be  three  ways  to  approach  the 
problem.  The  first  is  to  terminate  it 
entirely  and  abruptly.  I  think  most  of 
us  recognize  that  that  would  be  cata- 
strophic. 

The  second  way  would  be  to  phase  out 
the  bracero  program  over  a  number  of 
years,  in  the  hope  that  an  intensive  re- 
cruitment program  of  our  own  domestic 
migrant  workers  would  take  place.  This 
approach  was  favored  by  the  distin- 
Kuished  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBRicHTl      I  favor  this  approach. 

The  third  way  would  be  to  squeeze  out 
the  braceros  by  providing  the  domestic 
migrant  workers  more  attractive  wages. 
This  would  increase  farm  costs.  I  sug- 
Kcst  that  it  would  also  mean  that  we 
would  lose  the  migrant  workers  because 
of  the  large  amount  of  mechanization 
that  would  then  take  place.  I  think  this 
would  be  catastrophic. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  as  being  better 
than  not  having  a  continuation  of  the 
bracero  program  at  all 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Migrant 
Workers  Peel  Need  In  North  Iowa,"  writ- 
ten by  Robert  H.  Spiegel,  and  published 
in  the  Mason  City  <Iowai  Globe-Gazette 
of  July  1963. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Migrant  Workkeb  Fill  Nkxd  in  North 
Iowa— Thet  Solvx  Pboblxms.  but  Create 
Some 

(By    Robert    H.    Spiegel) 

The  bent  backs  in  the  fields  belong  to  the 
migrant  workers. 

In  north  Iowa,  the  migrant*  thin  and  weed 
beets,  onions  and  potatoes  Others  work  In 
the  nurseries  at  Hampton. 

They  move  slowly  down  the  rows,  stooped 
and  silent,  doing  work  that  nobody  else 
wants  to  do  The  very  young  work;  so  do 
the  very  old 

Perhaps  300  migrants  work  In  north  Iowa 
fields  All  told,  about  1,700  of  them  swarm 
Into  the  SUte  each  year.  Non-working 
family  members  Increase  the  total  to  more 
than  2,500. 

Most  are  from  Texas.  They  are  American 
citizens  of  Mexican  descent.  Another  150 
or  so  are    the   braceros,  citizens  of  Mexico. 

These  people  solve  problems.  They  also 
create  some. 

Without  them.  It  would  be  dlfBoult  to  do 
the   back-breaking   labor   demanded  in   the 
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picking  Off   cucumbers    and  tomafeoea 
Muscatine,   digging   out   shrubs,   constantly 
hoeing. 

With  them,  the  employer  ia  faced  with  pro- 
viding decent  boualng,  wagea.  and  eaia  for 
family  needa.  Soma  provlda  wall;  aome  in 
-sorry  faahlon. 

So  far,  the  need  for  stoop  labor  baa  foroed 
farmers  and  factorlaa  to  put  up  with  tha 
problems.  Moat  agree  that  migrant  work- 
ers will  be  needed  in  Iowa  for  years  to  oome. 

During  a  personal  tour  of  migrant  eampa 
last  summer,  growers  and  factory  agricul- 
tural managers  said  only  mechanisation  wiU 
stop  the  northward  pilgrimage. 

Impersonal  machinea  have  been  built  to 
dig  out  shrubs  and  trees,  pick  tomatoes,  thin 
beets.  Many  farmers  have  reaiated  them, 
preferring  the  more  <»u«ful  hand-labor  ap- 
proach. 

Another  factor  has  entered  the  picture. 

The  House  of  Bepreaentatlvea  recently  re- 
jected a  2-year  extension  of  tha  ao-called 
bracero  law  under  which  Mexican  workers 
are  Imported  for  the  aeasonal  tMA  work. 
(About  100,000  bracaroa  Join  1  mllllOD  do- 
mestic migrant  workers  In  the  United  Statea 
each  summer.) 

Church  people  have  opposed  the  law  for 
years  on  the  grounds  that  the  braceros  de- 
prive domestic  migrants  of  Jobs  and  undar- 
cut  already  pitiful  wagea 

Tha  hill  ending  bracero  mlgratlan  next 
E>ecefnber  31  la  given  a  good  chanoe  to  paaa 
In  the  Senate. 

What  affect  would  it  have  In  Iowa? 

Very  Uttle  aa  far  as  the  actual  use  of 
braceros  Is  concerned.  The  Mexican  people 
are  used  only  In  the  Muacatlne  area  to  pick 
cucumbers.  There  Is  a  reason  eren  the 
Texas  migrants  shun  the  work. 

Joe  Maldonado.  a  young  Texan,  smiled 
whltely  and  gave  a  quick  opinion:  "Peplnos 
(pickles)   no  good." 

A  leathery  4S-year-old  man  from  Mexico 
doeant  speak  Kngllah.  He  dldnt  need  an 
Interpreter  when  he  said,  rubbing  bis  back: 

"Mucho     cancado      (very     Ured)    •  •  • 
peplnos." 

There  are  machines  to  pick  cuctunbera. 
They  haven't  made  much  of  a  dent  In  tha 
Muscatine  area  as  yet.  Growers  prefer  to 
pay  the  Mexicans  tl  an  hour. 

There  will  be  some  indirect  and  Important 
effects  on  migrant  labor  In  north  Iowa,  bow- 
ever. 

John  Oliver,  agricultural  manager  tar 
American  Crystal  Sugar  Co.  plant  here,  an- 
nually hires  800  migrants  for  work  in  Iowa 
and  Minnesota.  About  2(X>  of  them  are  eaa- 
ployed  In  north  Iowa. 

"If  braceros  cant  come  to  the  United 
States,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  win 
catch  up  with  us,"  said  OllTer. 

"Braceros  work  for  our  company  in  Mon- 
tana and  Colorado,  for  example,  and  thou- 
sands of  others  work  In  California,  Arizona. 
and  New  Mexico. 

"These  States  will  enter  the  tnarket  for 
migrant  workers  from  Texas.  They'll  be 
tough  competition. 

"We've  been  trying  to  prepare  for  this  for 
the  last  5  years."  said  OMver.  "urging  farmers 
to  use  machines  that  can  weed  four  rows  at 
a  time. 

"We  can  do  80  percent  of  the  field  work 
with  machines  if  the  farmers  go  for  It.  So 
far.  many  prefer  the  old  way." 

The  Sam  Kennedy  farming  operation  near 
Clear  Lake  is  held  up  as  a  model  In  many 
respects  by  Iowa  State  Employment  Service 
offlclals. 

Kennedy  and  his  sons  employ  about  25 
migrant  workers  from  Texiw.  Another  10 
family  members  accompany  them  year  In 
and  year  out. 

The  Kennedys  pay  between  $1.08  and  %IM 
an  hour  for  work  In  the  beet,  onkn.  and 
potato  fields.  Clean,  modern  housing  !■ 
provided. 


TlMre  Is  a  private  Insurance  program  cor- 
erlng  Injtu-les  and  sickness. 

For  asveral  famines  who  stay  the  year 
around,  the  Kennedys  provide  a  $5,000  life 
Insurance  policy  and  retirement  program 
that  pays  the  worker  $50  a  month  at  age  05. 

■nils  to  far  above  the  average  treatment, 
yet  James  Kennedy  believes  passage  of  the 
antlbracero  bill  will  "chop  oE  a  large  portion 
of  our  labor  supply.'' 

"It  appears  this  legislation  could  pass," 
hs  said.  "If  It  does.  It  means  higher  pay 
scales  all  the  way  around. 

"Ultimately,  it  will  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer." 

Chances  are  the  changing  outlook  won't 
keep  the  Prank  Ibarra  family  from  coming  to 
the  Kennedy  farm  as  they  have  for  8  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ibarra  and  three  sons  have 
worked  on  the  Kennedy  farm,  making  $300  to 
$250  a  week  If  no  rain. 

"Good  for  us  to  work."  said  Mrs.  Ibarra. 
"Much  better  than  home." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  has  expired.  The  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  the  question 
is,  shall  it  pass?  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  COTTON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MkchzmI.  If  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mxchem]  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  (when  his  name  was 
caned) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
SKLL] .  If  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RcssxLL]  were  present  and  voting  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Tlie  roDcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]. 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
MoimsoNl,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hakt],  the  Soiator  from  Missouri, 
[Mr.  Ixnrc],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  RttsshxI,  and  the  Senator  from 
norlda  [Mr.  Smathkrs]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI  is  necessarily 

1  txiiiher  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Bdhonmon],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hast],  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bath]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bdu].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickxhloopk>  ] , 
the  S^iator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
MbchkmI.  and  the  Senator  fnnn  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltokstall]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Mecheh]  has  been  previ- 
ously announced  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  CottohI. 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  25.  as  follows: 

(No.  IttliCg.] 
TKAS— 62 


Allott 

Hartke 

Metralf 

Anderson 

Hayden 

MlUer 

Bennett 

Hill 

Morse 

Burdick 

Holland 

Morton 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruaka 

MOSB 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Carlson 

Jackson 

MuskUt 

Case 

Johnston 

Pearson 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Cooper 

Bobertson 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Soott 

Dirksen 

Lausche 

Simpson 

T»dd 

Long.  La. 

Smith 

Magnuson 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Tbiinnond 

Bngle 

McCleUan 

Tower 

Ervln 

McOee 

Williams,  H.J. 

Fulbright 

McQovera 

TouDg,  N.  Oak. 

Ooldwater 

Mclntyre 

Toung,  Ohio 

Oruenlng 

McNaaura 
NAYS— 25 

Aiken 

Gore 

Prouty 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

BeaU 

Javlts 

Blblcoff 

Hoggs 

Keattng 

Symington 

Brewster 

Kennedy 

Talmadge 

Byrd.  W.  Vs. 

Nelson 

Williams,  DeL 

dark 

Neuberger 

Tarborough 

Douglas 

Pastore 

Fong 

PeU 

NOT  VOTING — 12 

Bayh 

Hart 

Monroncy 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

BusfieU 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Saltonstall 

Edmondson 

Mechem 

Smathers 

So  the  bill  (S.  1703)   was  passed,  as 
follows: 
An  Act  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural 

Act  of   1940,    as   amended,  and  for   other 

purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse 
of  Repre3entati7>es  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  clause 
(3)  of  section  50S  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "comparable  to  tboee  offered  to  foreign 
workers'*  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ". 
including  w(K'kmen's  compensation  or  occu- 
pational Insurance  coverage,  housing,  trans- 
pKJrtatlon,  and  work  period  c^arantee  com- 
parable to   that  provided  foreign  workers". 

Sec.  2.  Section  510  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "December  31.  1963"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "December  31. 
1964." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


INCLUSION  OP  DISTEnCT  JUDGE  OR 
JUDGES  ON  JUDICIAL  COUNCIL  OF 
EACH  CIRCUIT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
bUl  979,  Calendar  No.  244,  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  be  made  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bbewstbr  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 
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Ther*  beinf  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  oooBlder  the  bill  to  amezul 
section  SSa  d  Uile  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  In  order  to  provide  for  the  Inclu- 
sion of  »  district  judge  or  Judges  on  the 
judicial  council  of  each  circuit. 


VICTOR  BOROE 


Mr.  RIUICOFF.  Mr.  President,  today, 
on  the  steua  of  the  Senate,  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  and  Senators  HuicpHRrr, 
Ncusncn.  Kiatikc,  Dodo,  Javits.  Pkll. 
and  McOoirsBif  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man 
who  Is  known  the  world  over  as  a  great 
humanitarian  and  good  will  ambassador 
of  the  United  States,  the  planlst-humor- 
1st.  Victor  Borge. 

The  sueoesB  of  Victor  Borge  is  well 
known.  Coming  to  the  United  States  In 
1940,  unknown  and  unable  to  speak 
English.  Victor  has  risen  to  a  position 
of  the  highest  esteem.  He  is  loved  and 
admired,  not  only  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  of  the  entire  world. 

In  his  travels  entertaining  in  the  capi- 
tals of  Surope  and  Asia.  Victor  Borge 
has  alwajB  stressed  the  beauty  and 
greatness  of  America.  He  has  told  our 
story  of  democracy,  not  only  to  heads  of 
state,  bot  more  Importantly,  to  all  the 
people  of  their  nations.  He  has  done 
Immeasurable  good. 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  estimate  the 
nimiber  of  people  that  Victor  has  reached 
and  Influenced  and  brought  closer  to  our 
Amerlean  Ideals.  He  has  appeared  in 
England  and  most  of  the  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope and  recently  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended tour  of  New  Zealand,  Australia. 
Thailand,  the  Philippines,  and  Hong 
Kong.  In  each  of  these  places  the 
pe<vle  were  left  with  a  great  ui¥ier- 
standlng  of  these  United  States  through 
Victor  Borge's  efforts.  His  skill  Is  that 
of  an  expert  but  his  languages  are  the 
universal  languages  of  music  and 
laughter. 

NEED  FOR  FULL  STORY  ON  COST 
OF  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wn.- 
UAHs]  has  recently  performed  another 
of  his  most  excellent  services  to  economy 
In  our  Oorenmient.  He  has  attempted 
to  determine  the  total  amount  of  foreign 
aid  funds  being  provided  by  our  Federal 
Oovemment.  He  has  discovered,  first. 
that  it  Is  Impossible  to  determine  such 
an  amount.  Second,  he  has  also  deter- 
mined that  there  are  some  foreign  gov- 
ernments which  have  never  paid  any 
amounts  on  prlndpcd  or  interest  on  loans 
made  to  them  in  the  past. 

These  conclusions  seem  incredible  to 
me.  If  true.  Certainly,  we  who  are  re- 
quired to  enact  legislation  concerning 
foreign  add  should  have  some  knowledge 
as  to  the  amount  of  foreign  aid  and  the 
success  of  the  programs  financed  by  for- 
eign aid. 

In  late  1M2.  an  energetic  and  effective 
colleague  of  mine  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Representative  Mastha  W. 
GRirTTTHS,  of  Michigan,  conducted  a 
study  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
on  economle  policies  and  programs  in 
middle  America.     The   resiilts   of   her 


study  were  published  in  a  report  Issued 
In  January  by  the  committee.  One  of 
the  conclusions  In  this  report  bears  on 
the  subject  of  foreign  aid  which  Senator 
WnxLAMS  has  been  working  with.  In 
part,  the  report  by  Representative 
ORimTHS  states,  on  page  18: 

I  The)  varied  development  loan  and  grant 
agencies  •  •  •  present  a  maze  of  alternative 
•ourcea  ot  getting  money — free,  or  for  hire — 
which  results  In  competitive  bureaucracies, 
delaying  effectiveness  of  the  assistance  In- 
tended, to  say  nothing  of  obscuring  the  total 
amounts  Involved  to  b<:)th  the  borrowing 
and  lending  countries 

This  complexity  Is  partlcvUarly  noticeable 
when  one  tries  |ln  Washlngon  or  In  the 
field  I  to  learn  the  total  amount  of  authori- 
zations and  outstanding  loans  or  grants  made 
to  any  one  country  by  all  public  agencies 
combined 

Representative  GRirriTHs'  report  then 
attempts  to  assess  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram In  Middle  America.  Her  conclu- 
sions show  up  a  number  of  disadvantages 
which  exist  under  the  present  program: 

1  A  great  deal  of  activity  and  energy  In 
the  varied  loan  and  grant  agencies  goes  Into 
looking  over  each  other's  shoulder  and 
taking  In  each  other's  wash 

3  Each  potential  borrower  or  receiving 
agency,  no  matter  bow  worthy  its  alms  and 
accomplishments,  Is  Inevitably  Impelled,  hat 
in  hand,  successively  to  canvass  all  of  the 
pwsslbllltles  We  were  told  not  once,  but 
repeatedly,  that  development  projects  when 
rejected  by  one  agency,  acting  within  Its 
special  frame  of  reference,  were  promptly 
(or  shortly  later)  resubmitted  with  or  with- 
out modification  for  another  agency's  con- 
sideration and  not  Infrequently  approved. 
The  obvious  cost  Involved  in  such  successive 
"tries"  lies  of  course  not  only  in  the  delays 
inherent  In  resubmission  of  projects  with 
altered  emphasis  but  In  the  duplication  of 
paperwork  and  the  hours  and  tripe  Involved 
in  conference  and  negotiation. 

3  Each  agency  must  spend  considerable 
energy  in  ascertaining  huw  the  project  or 
loan  application  under  consideration  fits  in 
with  the  type  of  progran[is  it  (and  the  other 
agencies]    have  financed  elsewhere 

4  The  diffusion  of  lending  and  granting 
authority  tends  to  dilute  the  leverage  which 
we  have  In  encouraging  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic reforms  sought.  There  Is,  moreover, 
the  danger  that  one  agency  playing— or  being 
played — against  another  In  a  competitive  ease 
of  loan  terms  or  reforms  exacted  results  In  a 
delay  or  distortion  In  achieving  the  Alliance 
objective 

6.  The  very  existence  of  this  array  of  U  S. 
and  International  sources,  each  with  policies 
and  loan  requirements  which  offlctais  of  ft 
potential  borrowing  agency  feel  obligated  to 
try,  tends  to  divert  official  thinking  from 
such  private  Investment  channels  as  may  be 
available  to  a  country  for  a  project.  It  Is 
probably  an  oversimplification  certainly  not 
put  forward  here  as  the  typical  procedure, 
but  one  experienced  US  Representative 
said:  "They  (local  government  officials |  run 
the  gamut  of  applying  first  to  one  public 
loan  source  and  then  to  another  and  may 
finally  turn  to  private  financing  via  Wail 
Street  or  San  Kranclsco "  This  situation  may 
not  be  as  fruitless  as  it  seems  at  first  blush 
One  of  the  proper  and  very  useful  functions 
of  the  public  agencies  Is  to  assist  the  would- 
be  borrowers  In  tightening  up  the  needs  and 
In  giving  technical  advice  as  to  how  financ- 
ing may  best  be  arranged  and  serviced 

No  one  would  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
responsible  officials  in  the  various  agencies 
are  uninformed  or  in  the  dark — although  It 
\»  only  too  possible  that  they  may  be — 
about  outstanding  authorizations  or  the  his- 
tory of  the  applications  or  rejections  a  given 


project  before  them  may  already  have  been 
through. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  given  a  series 
of  speeches  during  the  last  few  weeks  on 
the  inadequacies  of  the  data  that  are 
available  concerning  budgetary  receipts 
and  expenditures.  This  example  that  I 
have  just  been  Indicating  concerning  our 
foreign  aid  programs  is  simply  one  of 
innumerable  examples  that  could  be  pro- 
vided concerning  these  inadequacies.  I 
feel,  however,  that  this  area  of  foreign 
aid  is  a  striking  instance  of  a  more  gen- 
eral malaise  in  our  budgetary  structure. 


EXTENSION  OP  BONNEVILLE  POW- 
ER TO  SOUTHERN  IDAHO— A  VIC- 
TORY FOR  ELECTRIC  POWER 
CONSUMERS 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  25  years  since  power  was  delivered 
by  Bonneville  Power  Administration  to 
its  first  customer  in  Cascade  Locks, 
Oreg.  During  this  qiiarter  of  a  century, 
southern  Idaho  has  been  excluded  from 
the  benefits  of  low  cost  power  generated 
at  Federal  projects  in  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  and  distributed  by  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  through 
other  parts  of  the  Northwest.  The  Fed- 
eral power  which  has  been  available  in 
southern  Idaho,  from  isolated  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  projects,  has  been  very 
high  in  cost,  and  threatens  to  be  in  short 
supply  in  the  near  future. 

The  decision  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration, announced  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Udall  In  May,  to  extend  the 
BPA  service  area  to  this  last  outpost 
of  the  region,  is  a  welcome  one.  It  has 
already  had  an  impact  on  the  area. 
Several  electric  coop>eratives  have  an- 
nounced that  they  will  put  rate  reduc- 
tions into  effect  as  a  result  of  lowered 
power  costs. 

The  Rural  Electric  Co.  in  Rupert. 
Idaho,  has  already  announced  that  it 
will  put  into  effect  an  initial  rate  cut  of 
10  percent  when  its  new  contract  with 
BPA  takes  effect  in  September. 

Everyone  in  the  Northwest  is  happy 
about  this  decision  except  for  a  couple 
of  privately  owned  power  companies, 
grown  fat  and  lazy  from  lack  of  sufficient 
competition,  and  complacent  in  the  be- 
lief that  they  could  maintain  their  vir- 
tual monopoly  stranglehold  on  South- 
em  Idaho. 

The  fancy  advertisements  put  out  by 
these  companies  and  the  editorial  col- 
ums  of  their  captive  press  try  to  create 
the  Impression  that  they  are  being 
threatened  by  what  they  would  have  us 
believe  is  some  kind  of  Socialist  invasion 
which  is  intent  upon  their  virtual 
extinction. 

To  my  very  great  surprise,  some  of 
this  private  utility  propaganda  Ls  being 
repeated  right  here  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress and  is  finding  its  way  into  the  Con- 
GRCssioNAL  RECORD.  Por  this  reason,  I 
feel  that  it  is  my  cuty  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  the  cry  of 
anguish  emanating  from  the  private 
utility  lobby  as  a  result  of  the  Kennedy 
administration's  wise  decision  to  Include 
southern  Idaho  in  the  Boimevllle  service 
area,  is  not  the  cry  of  a  doomed  industry, 
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but  of  a  merely  lazy  one.  This  lazy  in- 
dustry hates  to  have  Its  profitable  sleep 
disturbed,  even  though  the  facts  show 
that  a  little  exercise  would  greatly  ln< 
crease  its  business  and  Its  resultant 
profits.  Even  its  customers  might  bene- 
flt  if  the  private  electric  utility  Industry 
of  the  area  were  to  develop  some 
initiative. 

Fattened  on  Federal  tax  subsidies, 
coddled  with  a  guaranteed  rate  of  re- 
turn on  all  its  Investments — including 
the  bad  ones,  like  Brownlee,  Oxbow,  and 
Little  Hells  Canyon  Dams — It  Is  small 
wonder  that  the  monopolists  of  south- 
em  Idaho's  power  Industry  would  have 
us  believe  they  are  being  murdered  when 
they  are  really  only  being  poked  awake. 
We  must  not  let  their  cries  of  anguish 
disturb  us,  however,  because  they  do  not 
know  what  Is  good  for  themselves,  any- 
more than  they  care  about  what  is  good 
for  their  customers. 

It  is  our  business  here  to  try  in  every 
way  we  can  to  shape  Federal  policies  to 
benefit  all  of  the  people,  not  just  the 
stockholders  of  a  few  private  power  com- 
panies. And  it  is  the  people  of  south- 
ern Idaho,  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  who  stand  to  benefit  most  by 
the  extension  of  BPA  service  into  this 
new  area. 

In  answer  to  the  private  utility  claims 
that  this  extension  of  the  Bonneville 
marketing  area  will  hurt  their  interests, 
however,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  it 
has  been  the  experience  of  the  electric 
industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  during 
the  past  25  years  that  volume  sales  of 
power  at  lower  cost  Increase  profits  over 
those  derived  from  lesser  sales  of  high- 
cost  power.  For  example,  the  net  Income 
of  Portland  General  Electric  Co.  in- 
creased from  $1.3  million  in  1940  to  $7.5 
million  in  1960.  A  typical  customer  of 
Portland  General  Electric  Co.  in  1938 
would  have  paid  $8.07  for  500  kilowatts 
of  electricity:  but  in  1961  the  cost  of 
the  same  amount  of  electricity  was  only 
$6  40.  It  is  obvious  that  in  an  Industry 
that  has  a  guaranteed  rate  of  return  on 
every  dollar  Invested,  increased  invest- 
ment and  increased  sales  are  going  to 
lead  to  Increased  profits.  But  this  takes 
a  little  Increased  effort,  and  it  is  the  ef- 
fort that  puts  the  private  utilities  into 
panic. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  as  a  whole  has 
a  high  percentage  of  public  and  coopera- 
tive systems  selling  power  to  ultimate 
consumers  in  comi>etition  with  the 
private  electric  utilities.  By  making 
power  available  at  low  cost  to  public  and 
private  groups  alike.  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  has  set  the  standard  for 
this  competition.  It  happens  that  the 
privately  owned  utilities  actually  buy 
power  from  BPA  at  an  overall  lower  cost 
than  the  publicly  and  cooperatively 
owned  agencies.  In  1962,  publicly 
and  cooperatively  owned  agencies  paid 
BPA  2.68  mills  per  kUowatt-hour, 
while  private  companies  paid  only  2.19 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  Yet,  the  pub- 
lic and  cooperative  rates  charged  to 
consumers  are  lower  than  private  rates 
in  any  given  area  of  the  Northwest 
Moreover,  public  and  co-op  ssrstems  in 
the  Northwest  have  reduced  rates  by 
$30    million    since    1950,    while    in   the 


same  period  of  time  the  private  utili- 
ties have  increased  rates  by  $25  million. 
This  public  competition  keeps  the  private 
power  companies  on  their  toes.  Compe- 
tition is  the  enemy  of  too  much  fat 
living.  The  private  utilities  now  raising 
a  ruckus  about  this  extension  of  service 
into  southern  Idsiho  are  fearful  of  It  be- 
cause it  means  they  are  going  to  have 
to  rely  less  on  the  soporific  slogans 
created  for  them  by  their  hard-working 
advertising  agencies,  and  more  on  real 
performance  in  order  to  keep  their  cus- 
tcxners — and  the  public — with  them. 
The  utilities  are  afraid  of  competition 
even  thought,  if  they  would  meet  the 
challenge  It  offers  to  them,  true  compe- 
tition would  lead  them  to  greatly  in- 
creased profits. 

At  least  a  minimum  amovmt  of  enter- 
prise is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  free  enterprise  economy.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  a  more  beneficial 
application  of  the  economic  power  of  our 
Government  than  to  use  it  to  stimulate 
real  competition  in  an  industry  which 
is,  by  its  very  nature,  monopolistic. 

Everyone  will  gain  from  this  decision. 
The  administration  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  its  wisdom  in  making  it. 


AGREEMENT  WITH  INDIA  FOR  CO- 
OPERATION IN  PEACEFUL  USES 
OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agree- 
ments for  Cooperation  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  I  would  like  to 
advise  the  Senate  of  a  proposed  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  the  field  of  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy,  recently  sub- 
mitted to  the  Joint  Committee  by  the 
executive  branch. 

This  agreement  for  cooperation  is  de- 
signed specifically  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
posed Tarapur  atomic  power  station, 
which  the  Government  of  India  plans 
to  construct  at  a  site  north  of  Bombay. 
The  Tarapur  station  is  to  consist  of  two 
nuclear  reactors  of  U.S.  design  and  man- 
ufacture, each  with  an  output  of  190 
megawatts.  Financing  to  cover  the  dol- 
lar cost  of  the  reactors  will  be  provided 
by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

In  negotiating  the  arrangements  for 
the  Tarapur  plant,  the  United  States  was 
extremely  interested  in  obtaining  the 
agreement  of  the  Grovemment  of  India 
to  the  implementation  of  certain  safe- 
guards provisions  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The  purpose  of 
these  safeguards  sirrangements  is  to  as- 
sure that  material  produced  in  a  nuclear 
reactor  is  not  diverted  to  weapons  pur- 
poses. In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Seaborg, 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, to  Senator  Pastore,  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  forwarding  this  prop>osed  agree- 
ment, the  AEC  stated  that: 

"Hie  inclusion  of  provisions  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  these  safeguards  to  the  Interna- 
tloilal  Atomic  Energy  Agency  •  •  •  will 
contribute  significantly  to  the  advancement 
of  the  U.S.  policy  of  fostering  the  develop- 
ment of  internationally  administered  safe- 
guards over  the  peaceful  applications  ol 
atomic  energy. 


Mr.  President,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  123  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  this  proposed  agreement  for 
cooperation  with  the  Government  of  In- 
dia must  lay  before  the  Joint  Committee 
for  a  period  of  30  days.  The  committee 
will,  very  shortly,  announce  hearings  on 
this  proposed  agreement  for  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  text 
of  the  proposed  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of 
India,  together  with  a  letter  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the  Presi- 
dent rec<Hnmending  approval,  a  letter 
from  the  President  containing  appropri- 
ate determinations  and  authorizing  exe- 
cution of  the  agreement,  and  a  letter 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  agreement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

D.S.  Atomic  Enxkct  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  8, 1963. 
Senator  John  O.  Pastokk, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Senatok  Pastorx  :  Pursuant  to  section 
123c  of   the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of   1954,  as 
amended,  there  is  submitted  with  this  letter : 

(a)  An  executed  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
India  concerning  the  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy : 

(b)  A  letter  from  the  Commission  to  the 
President  recommending  approval  of  the 
proposed  agreement;  and 

(c)  A  letter  from  the  President  to  the 
Commission  approving  the  proposed  agree- 
ment, containing  his  determination  that  Its 
performance  will  promote  and  will  not  con- 
stitute an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common 
defense  and  security,  and  authorizing  its 
execution. 

TTie  agreement  for  cooperation,  which  has 
t>een  negotiated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  State,  pur- 
suant to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  provide  the  legal  framework  for 
a  cooperative  effort  under  which  India  will 
construct  a  380  megawatts  electrical  nuclear 
power  station  comprising  two  boiling  water 
power  reactors  of  American  design  and  manu- 
facture at  Tarapur,  a  site  north  of  Bomlxiy. 
Through  this  cooperation.  India  will  be  en- 
abled to  secure  an  economical  source  of 
power  to  help  meet  Its  rapidly  growing  elec- 
tric power  requirements.  The  project  will 
also  contribute  to  the  further  development 
of  close  economic  and  technical  ties  between 
the  United  States  and  India,  and  to  the 
strengthening  of  our  friendly  relations.  The 
construction  of  these  reactors,  which  are  the 
first  power  reactors  to  be  built  in  a  develop- 
ing country,  will  significantly  advance  in- 
terest in  the  uses  of  atomic  energy  for  elec- 
tric power  generation  in  the  developing 
countries,  and  particularly  the  xiae  of  reactors 
of  American  design  and  manufacture. 

Through  the  inclusion  of  comprehensive 
and  effective  safeguards  in  the  agreement  for 
cooperation,  the  United  States  will  have 
ample  assurance  that  the  materials  and 
equipment  supplied  by  It  will  not  be  used 
for  any  military  purpoae.  Purttaer,  through 
the  inclusion  of  provisions  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  these  safeguards  to  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  energy  Agency,  the  coop- 
eration will  contribute  stgnlAcantly  to  the 
advancement  of  the  UJB.  policy  of  fostering 
the  development  of  Internationally  admin- 
istered safeguards  over  the  peaceful  appli- 
cations of  atomic  energy. 
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Tbm  a^ntmmaX  for  eooptratloo  la  Ursvly 
patUriMd  tJttm  nimtXag  X3B.  acTMm«nu  pro- 
rldlnc  for  ooopatatlon  in  nuclear  powtr.  but 
dlffen  In  itoteO  «lno«  it  la  dMleiMd  to  ac- 
ooauBOdata  only  a  alncl*  project:  that  la. 
tha  Tarapor  atotlon.  A  r««uin«  of  the  prtn- 
clp*l  faaknrea  at  tbe  acreemant  foUowi. 

Artlda  X  pioildaa  thAt  unclaaalfled  Infor- 
mation wttit  raipatr  to  derelopaoent.  aemign. 
oonatructlaa.  ^^araUon.  and  uae  of  the  Tara- 
piu-  autloc.  laeludlnc  reaearch  and  devel- 
opment ralatad  thereto  and  problema  of 
health  and  miwtf  connected  therewith,  ahail 
be  ezchanfwl  batween  the  partlea. 

Article  XX  woold  give  effect  to  the  Com- 
mlaaton^  n*w  policy  of  aaaurtng  foreign 
operators  of  enrlcihert  uranlxim  reactora  of 
an  adeqoat*  loac-tarm  aupply  of  fuel.  Under 
thla  arUol*  tte  Oommlaaton  would  aell.  and 
India  would  porehaae.  all  of  the  enriched 
uranium  flMl  raqulrementa  for  the  Tarapur 
atatlon  durlBf  tha  term  of  the  agreement, 
aubject  to  an  overall  ceUlng  of  14.S00  kllo- 
grama  of  urualom  185  contained  In  uranium 
enriched  up  to  30  percent.  The  United 
Stataa  would  not  be  required  to  aell  enriched 
uranium  to  Indl*  for  fueling  of  the  Tara- 
pxir  atatlon  If  eonatruction  of  the  sUUon 
la  not  begun  by  June  30.  1906.  thus  avoiding 
any  poaalbUlty  of  an  unuaed  commitment 
for  the  auppty  at  fuel  If  the  T'arapur  station 
la  for  any  reaaon  not  undertaken. 

Since  the  Indian  Oovernment  plana  to 
build  Ita  own  repi'oceaalng  facllltlea,  article 
IX  would  permit  reproceaalng  of  the  fuel  In 
India  aubject.  of  courae.  to  the  safeguards 
proTlalona  aat  forth  In  thla  agreement  and 
which  are  itlaruaaaa  below. 

Article  n  alao  prorldea  that  the  United 
Statea  ahaU  bave  a  first  option  to  purchaae 
special  nuclear  material  produced  In  the 
Tarapur  atatlon  which  la  in  excess  of  the 
naeda  of  tha  Oovernment  of  India  for  such 
material  In  tta  paactful  uaee  program.  Such 
purchaaea  would  be  at  the  fuel  value  price 
of  the  Orenmiaalnn  which  may  be  In  effect 
dosneatlcally  at  each  time  aa  the  option  to 
purchaae  is  asarelaed.  If  the  Commission 
doea  not  easrelas  Its  option  to  purchaae.  India 
may.  with  ths  approval  of  the  Oovernment 
of  the  United  Statea.  transfer  such  materials 
to  another  nation  or  group  of  nations  or 
International  orfanlaatlon.  Such  a  transfer, 
of  courae.  eouM  be  approved  only  when 
there  ezlatad  an  appropriate  agreement  for 
cooperation  with  the  proepectlve  recipient 
aa  sUpiilated  In  article  vn. 

Article  V  voaild  permit  persons  under  the 
Jurladlctloa  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
Statea  to  traasfer  materlala,  equipment,  and 
defvloes  and  to  parform  services  for  the  Oov- 
eramsnt  at  India  and  persona  under  Its  Juris- 
diction ao  antborlBed  by  the  Government 
ot  India,  subject  to  the  applicable  laws, 
reculatlona  and  license  requlrementa  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  India. 
Article  VX  at  tbe  agreement,  and  an  an- 
nezure.  contain  a  aerlea  of  safeguard  provi- 
sions which,  while  tailored  to  a  single  project, 
are  the  aamo  In  subatanoe  aa  thoee  con- 
tained In  a  number  of  existing  comprehen- 
sive power  agf  semen ts.  While  noting  India's 
uaual  position  relating  to  the  principle  of 
attaching  aafafuards  to  the  supply  of  equip- 
ment, the  article  specifically  provldee  for 
eafeguarda  on  equipment  supplied  pursuant 
to  thla  agisanieut.  In  addition,  the  article 
provides  that  the  Government  of  India  ahall 
have  the  right,  upon  prior  noUce  to  the 
United  States,  to  remove  from  the  scope  of 
the  agreesnent  (Including  the  safeguard  pro- 
vtslons)  quantities  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial, provtdad  India  has.  pursuant  to 
mutuaUy  soesplable  measurement  arrange- 
menta.  placad  atreed  equivalent  quanUUee 
of  the  special  auelear  material  under  the 
acope  of  the  agrssmsnt  for  oooperaUon.  Thla 
opportimlty  for  equivalent  substitution  re- 
flecta  a  prlnelple  that  U  Incorporated  In 
the  eafsfuard  proceduree  ot  the  Interna- 
Uonal  Atomic  Snergy  Agency. 


Under  article  VTI  the  Government  of  India 
guaranteee  that  any  material,  equipment,  or 
device  tranaf erred  to  India  under  the  agree- 
ment will  not  be  uaed  for  any  military  pur- 
pose and  that  they  will  not  be  transferred 
beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  India  without 
UwS.  approval,  which  could  be  given  only 
when  the  tranafer  was  within  the  ecope  of 
another  agreement  for  cooperation.  The 
United  Statea.  for  Its  part,  consistent  with 
Its  announced  policy,  guarantees  that  It 
would  not  use  for  any  military  purpose  any 
special  nuclear  material  produced  In  the 
Tarapur  station  which  the  United  Statee 
acqulree. 

The  agreement  provides  In  article  Vin  that 
the  partlee  agree  In  principle  that,  at  a 
reaaonable  time  after  the  Agency  adopts  a 
system  which  Is  generally  consistent  with  the 
safeguard  provisions  of  the  bilateral  agree- 
ment, the  parties  will  request  the  Agency 
to  enter  Into  a  trilateral  arrangement  for  the 
Implementation  of  safeguards. 

When  the  negotiations  with  the  Indians 
were  begun  more  than  12  months  ago,  the 
IAEA  safeguard  system  did  not  cover  large 
reactors,  of  the  size  of  the  Tarapur  nuclear 
power  station.  On  June  19.  1963.  the  Board 
of  Govemora  of  the  IAEA  approved,  with 
US.  support,  a  proposed  expansion  of  the 
Agency's  safeguard  system  for  consideration 
by  the  forthcoming  general  conference.  We. 
thua.  have  every  expecUUon  that  the  condi- 
tion called  for  by  the  agreement  for  coop>er- 
atlon  win  be  fulfilled,  enabling  the  United 
Statee  and  India  to  request  the  Agency  to 
Implement  the  safeguards. 

While  the  parUea  recognise  that  the  tri- 
lateral agreement  with  the  Agency  ahould  be 
Implemented  as  soon  as  practicable,  It  is 
agreed  In  arUcle  VIII  in  order  to  avoid  any 
dislocation  or  uncertainty  during  the  period 
of  early  operation  of  the  Tarapur  nuclear 
power  station,  that  the  Oovernment  of  India 
may  specify  that  the  agreement  with  the 
Agency  shall  not  be  Implemented  until  the 
Tarapur  station  has  reached  reliable  full- 
power  operation. 

Article  VIU  also  provides  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Statea  la  prepared,  in 
principle,  to  Include  appropriate  provisions 
In  the  trilateral  agreement  with  the  Agency 
which  would  enable  the  Agency  to  apply 
Ita  aafeguards  to  any  special  nuclear  mate- 
rials produced  In  the  Tarapur  project  and 
returned  to  the  United  SUtes.  The  Inclu- 
sion of  thU  principle  U  compatible  with  the 
strong  support  the  United  States  iuks  given 
to  the  evolution  of  safeguards  administered 
by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
and  to  the  concept  that  Agency  controls 
should  effectively  follow  special  nuclear 
materials  produced  In  Agency-safeguarded 
facllltlea. 

Thla  arUcle  finally  provides.  In  case  the 
United  States  and  India  should  for  some  un- 
foreseen reason  not  reach  a  mutually  satis- 
factory agreement  on  the  terms  of  the  turn- 
over agreement  with  the  IAEA,  that  either 
party  may  terminate  the  bilateral  agree- 
ment. 

The  agreement  was  designed  to  assure  the 
Indiana  of  a  long-term  supply  of  fuel  over 
a  25-year  period  and  since  It  U  anticipated 
that  construction  of  the  station  will  require 
from  4  to  4^  years,  article  X  provides  that 
the  agreement  shall  remain  In  force  for  a 
period  of  30  years 

Aa  you  know,  m  December  1902  the  Com- 
mlsalon  approved  an  extension  of  Its  existing 
deferred  payment  plan  for  fuel  Inventorlea 
of  power  reactora.  to  encompass  a  total  of 
1,000  megawatu  electrical  Installed  capacity 
of  power  reactors  constructed  In  developing 
countrtea.  The  Commlaelon  has  extended 
the  benefits  of  this  plan  to  the  Government 
of  India  to  make  the  enriched  uranium  In 
the  Initial  fuel  Inventory  for  the  Tarapur 
reactora  available  on  a  deferred  payment 
basis.  Under  this  arrangement.  India  will 
make  Interest  payments  Identical  to  the  uae 
charge  rates  (currently  4*;  percent)  paid  by 


US.  reactor  operators  on  the  value  of  the 
material  during  the  Orat  10  years,  with  re- 
pajmient  of  the  capital  costa  plus  Intereat  on 
the  unpaid  balance  during  the  aecond  10- 
year  period.  Replacement  fuel  to  compensate 
for  biunup  vrlll  be  paid  for  on  a  current  basla 
as  It  Is  delivered. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  has  approved  an  Indian  loan  request 
in  the  amount  not  to  exceed  »80  million  to 
cover  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  the  re- 
actors. The  loan  will  fall  within  the  aid 
commitments  already  made  to  India  by  a 
consortium  of  the  United  States  and  other 
lending  Institutions. 

The  agreement  will  enter  Into  force  when 
the  two  Oovemments  have  exchanged  writ- 
ten notification  that  their  respective  statu- 
tory and  constitutional  requirements  have 
been  fulfilled. 

Sincerely, 

Olknn  T.  SxABoao, 

Chairman. 

AcazzMENT   roa    CoopnwnoN    Bktwkxn   ths 

UOVKRNMKNT     OF     THS     VirtTBi     STATia     OF 

Amzbica    and   th«    QovsaNMSNT   or   India 

CtoNCKSNINC     THS     CrVU.     UBKS     OF     ATOMIC 

Enxsgt 

Whereas  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
hold  great  promise  for  all  mankind; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  India  has  de- 
cided to  construct  and  operate  a  civil  atomic 
power  station  near  Tarapur  In  Maharashtra 
State  as  hereinafter  specified; 

Whereas  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
India  deelre  to  cooperate  with  respect  to  the 
construcUon  and  operation  of  the  aforesaid 
civil  atomic  power  station; 

Now.  therefore,  the  parties  hereto  agree  aa 
follows. 

ASTICLZ    I 

Unclassified  InformaUon  shall  be  ex- 
changed between  the  parties  hereto  with 
respect  to  the  development,  design,  con- 
.structlon,  operation,  and  use  of  the  Tarapur 
atomic  power  sUtlon,  Including  research  and 
development  related  thereto  and  problems 
of  health  and  safety  connected  therewith. 

ARTICLI  n 

(a)    During  the  period  of   this  agreement 
the  US   Commission  will  sell  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  the  Government  of  India 
will  purchaae  from  the  US.  Conunlsslon.  as 
needed,  all  requlrementa  of  the  Government 
of  India  for  enriched  uranium  for  uae  as  fuel 
at  the  Tarapur  atomic  power  station.  It  being 
understood   that  the  Tarapur  atomic   power 
station  shall  be  operated  on  no  other  special 
nuclear   material   than   that  made   available 
by  the  U.S.  Commission  and  special  nuclear 
material  produced  therefrom.     The  enriched 
uranium,  which  shall  contain  no  more  than 
20   percent   U»»,   wiil   be   made   avaUable    In 
accordance  with  the  terms,  conditions,  and 
delivery  schedules  set  forth  In  a  contract  to 
be  made  between  the  parties;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  net  amount  of  U="  contained 
in  the  enriched  uranium  sold  hereunder  shall 
not  exceed  14.6(X)  kilograms.    The  net  amount 
of   u»»   shall   be   the   gross  quantity   of   U*** 
contained  In  the  enriched  uranium  sold  to 
the  Oovernment  of  India  hereunder  leaa  the 
quantity    of    U"    contained    In    recoverable 
uranium  resold  or  otherwlae  returned  to  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  SUtea  of  Amer- 
ica   or   transferred    to   any    other   nation    or 
group  of  nations  or  International  organiza- 
tion with  the  approval  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

(b)  The  net  amount  of  U*"  contained 
in  the  enriched  uranium  to  be  aold  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (a)  of  this  arUcle  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties  on  the  basis  of 
estimated  requlrementa  for  fueling  the 
Tarapur  atomic  power  ataUon.  If  the  con- 
struction of  the  Tarapur  atomic  power  sta- 
tion la  not  begun  by  June  SO,  1006.  the 
United  Statea  shall  not  be  required,  unleaa 
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It  is  otherwlae  agreed,  to  aell  enrlcbad 
uranliun  for  fueling  the  T»rmipvx  station 
under  thla  agrssment. 

(c)  Within  the  llmlUtloos  oontalnsd  In 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  article  the  quantity  of 
enriched  uranltun  sold  by  ths  U.S.  Ootnmls- 
sU>n  under  thla  article  and  held  by  the  Oov- 
ernment of  India  pursxiant  to  thla  agree- 
ment shall  not  at  any  time  be  In  excess  o7 
the  quantity  necessary  for  the  full  loading 
of  the  Tarapur  atomic  power  station,  plus 
such  additional  quantity  aa.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  partlea,  la  necessary  to  permit  the 
efTiclent  and  contlnuoua  operation  of  the 
station. 

(d)  The  Government  of  India  will  retain 
title  to  any  eiu-lched  uranium  purchaaed 
from  the  U.S.  Commission. 

(e)  It  la  agreed  that  when  any  special 
nuclear  material  utilized  In  the  Tarapur 
atomic  power  station  requires  reprocessing, 
and  recourse  is  not  taken  by  the  Government 
of  India  to  the  provisions  of  article  VI (c) 
of  this  agreement,  such  reproceaalng  may  be 
performed  In  Indian  facllltlea  upon  a  Joint 
determination  of  the  partlea  that  the  provi- 
sion of  article  VI  of  this  agreement  may  be 
effectively  applied,  or  In  such  other  facllltlea 
as  may  be  mutually  agreed.  It  la  under- 
stood, exc^t  aa  may  be  otherwlae  agreed, 
that  the  form  and  content  of  any  Irradiated 
fuel  elements  removed  from  the  reactors 
shall  not  be  altered  before  delivery  to  any 
such  reprocessing  facility. 

(f)  With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear 
material  produced  In  the  Tarapur  Atomic 
Power  Station  which  la  in  excess  of  the  need 
of  the  Government  of  India  for  such  material 
in  Its  program  for  the  peaceful  uaea  of  atomic 
energy,  the  Government  of  the  United  Statea 
of  America  shall  have  the  flrat  option  to  pur- 
chaae such  special  nuclear  material  at  ths 
fuel  value  price  of  the  U.S.  Commlaalon 
which  may  be  In  effect  domeatlcally  at  auch 
time  as  It  may  exercise  Its  (^tlon.  If  auch 
option  Is  not  exercised,  the  Government  of 
India  may  with  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Statea  of  America  trana- 
fer such  ezceaa  apeclal  nuclear  material  to 
any  other  nation  or  group  of  natlona  or  In- 
ternational organization. 

(g)  Some  atomic  energy  materials  which 
the  Government  of  India  may  requeat  the 
US.  Commlaalon  to  provide  in  accordance 
with  this  agreement  are  harmfxil  to  persons 
and  property  unless  handled  and  used  care- 
fully. After  delivery  of  such  materlala  to 
the  Government  of  India,  the  Government 
of  India  shall  bear  all  responsibility,  Insofar 
as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  (tf 
America  Is  concerned,  for  the  safe  handling 
and  use  of  such  materials. 

ABTICLJE  m 

Materials  needed  for  uae  at  or  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station, 
other  than  source  materials  or  the  special 
nuclear  materials  required  for  fueling  the 
reactors,  will,  when  auch  materlala  ai«  not 
available  commercially,  be  tranaferred  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  Statsa  of 
A;nerlca  to  the  Ctovernment  of  India  on  auch 
terms  and  conditions  and  In  auch  amounts 
as  may  be  mutually  agreed:  provided,  how- 
ever, that  special  nuclear  material  transfers 
win  be  confined  to  limited  quantities. 

ASTICU  IV 

The  application  or  use  of  any  Information 
'Including  design  drawings  and  apeclflca- 
Mons)  and  any  material,  equipment  and  de- 
vices, exchanged  or  transferred  under  thla 
agreement,  shall  be  the  responalblllty  of  the 
party  receiving  It.  and  the  other  party  does 
not  warrant  the  accuracy  or  completeness  of 
such  Information  and  does  not  warrant  the 
suitability  of  such  information,  materlala, 
equipment  and  devlcea  for  any  particular  uae 
or  application. 

ASnCUE    V 

It  la  agreed  that  the  Government  of  ths 
United  States  of  America  will  permit  peraons 


under  Its  Jurisdiction  to  transfer  and  export 
materials,  equipment  and  devices,  other  than 
•ouros  or  special  nuclear  materials,  to,  and 
parform  services  for.  the  Government  of 
India  and  such  persons  undw  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion as  are  authorized  by  the  Government  of 
India  to  receive  and  possess  such  materials, 
equipment  and  devices,  and  utilize  such 
services  for  the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Sta- 
tion, subject  to  applicable  laws,  regulations 
and  license  requirements  of  tbe  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India. 

ARTICLE    VI 

(a)  The  parties  to  this  agreement  empha- 
size their  common  interest  in  assuring  that 
any  material,  equipment,  or  device  made 
available  to  the  Government  of  India  for  use 
In  the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station,  or  in 
connection  therewith,  pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment shall  be  used  solely  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses.  The  Government  of  India  emphasizes. 
In  contrast  to  the  position  of  the  United 
States,  that  its  agreement  to  the  provisions 
of  this  article  in  relation  to  equipment  or 
devices  transferred  pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment has  been  accorded  in  consideration  of 
the  fact  that,  as  provided  In  this  agreement, 
the  Taraptir  Atranlc  Power  Station  will  be 
operated  on  no  other  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial than  that  furnished  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  special 
nuclear  material  produced  therefrom.  In 
consequence  of  which  the  provisions  of  this 
article  In  relation  to  equipment  cm-  devices 
In  any  case  ensue  from  the  safeguards  on 
fuel. 

(b)  The  following  arrangements  shall  be 
applicable  between  the  parties : 

(1)  The  parties  have  reviewed  the  design 
of  the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station  and 
may  review  any  significant  modification  In 
this  design  for  the  sole  purpose  of  deter- 
mining that  the  arrangements  provided  in 
this  article  can  be  effectively  applied.  For 
the  same  purpose,  the  parties  may  review 
the  design  of  other  facilities  which  will  use. 
fabricate  or  process  any  special  nuclear 
material  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
agreement  or  produced  in  the  Tarapur  Atom- 
ic Power  Station.  Such  a  review  of  the 
design  of  these  other  facilities  wUl  not  be 
required  If  the  Government  of  India,  pur- 
suant to  mutually  acceptable  measurement 
arrangements,  has  placed  an  agreed  equiv- 
alent amount  of  the  seune  type  of  special 
nuclear  material  under  the  scope  of  this 
agreement. 

(2)  The  parties  have  agreed  that  a  sys- 
tem of  records  and  reports  shall  be  estab- 
lished to  assure  the  complete  accountability 
of  any  special  nuclear  material  which  Is 
made  available  to  the  Government  of  India 
pursuant  to  this  agreement  or  which  Is  pro- 
duced In  the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station. 
This  system  of  records  and  reports  shall 
be  as  described  In  the  schedule  annexed 
hereto  and  marked  annexure  "A."  (3)  Any 
apeclal  nuclear  material  made  available  pur- 
auant  to  thla  agreement  or  produced  in  the 
Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station,  which  Is  sur- 
plus to  the  current  needs  of  the  fuel  cycle 
for  the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power  StaUon  and 
which  Is  not  transferred  by  the  Government 
of  India  pursuant  to  this  agreement,  shall, 
unless  otherwise  mutually  agreed,  be  stored 
at  the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station. 

(4)  There  will  be  consultations  and  period- 
ic exchanges  of  visits  between  the  parties  to 
give  assurance  that  the  objectives  set  forth 
In  paragraph  (a)  of  this  article  and  the  pro- 
vlalona  of  this  agreement  concerning  trans- 
fers are  being  obeerved.  To  the  extent  rele- 
vant to  the  accomplishment  thereof,  per- 
sonnel deeignated  by  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  following  consul- 
tation with  the  Government  of  India,  upon 
reqtiest  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  personnel  designated 
by  ths  Oovernment  of  India  shall  have  full 
access  to  the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station 


and  to  conversion,  fabrication,  and  chemical, 
processing  facilities  In  India  at  such  time  as 
special  nuclear  material  transferred  to  the 
Government  of  India  for,  or  received  from, 
the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station  is  located 
at  such  facilities,  and  at  such  other  times  as 
may  be  relevant  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  above-noted  objectives.  Personnel  so 
designated  shall  also  be  afforded  access  to 
other  places  and  data,  and  to  persons,  to 
the  extent  relevant  to  the  accomplishment  of 
those  objectives.  The  personnel  designated 
by  either  party,  accompanied  by  personnel  of 
the  other  party  if  the  latter  so  requests,  may 
make  such  Independent  measurements  as 
either  party  considers  necessary;  and  nothing 
In  this  agreement  is  Intended  to  Impede  the 
ability  of  either  party  to  have  prompt  access 
to  data,  places,  and  persons  to  the  extent  rel- 
evant to  accomplish  the  above-noted  objec- 
tives. The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  will  keep  such  access  to  a  mini- 
mum consistent  with  the  need  for  effective 
verification  that  those  objectives  are  being 
observed. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  an3rthlng  contained 
In  this  agreement  the  Government  of  India 
shall  have  the  right,  upon  prior  notice  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  to  remove 
from  the  scope  of  this  agreement  quantities 
of  special  nuclear  material  provided  it  has. 
pursuant  to  mutually  acceptable  measure- 
ment arrangements,  placed  agreed  equivalent 
quantities  of  the  same  type  of  special  nu- 
clear material  under  the  scope  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

(d)  In  the  event  of  noncompliance  with 
the  guarantees  or  with  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  and  the  subsequent  failure  of  the 
<3ovemment  of  India  to  fulfill  such  guaran- 
tees and  provisions  within  a  reasonable  time, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  have  the  right  to  suspend  or 
terminate  this  agreement,  and  require  the  re- 
turn of  any  equipment  and  devices  trans- 
ferred under  this  agreement  and  any  special 
nuclear  material  safeguarded  pursuant  to 
this  article. 

ASTicLK  vn 
(a)   The  Government  of  India  guarantees 
that  the  safeguards  In  article  VI  shall   be 
maintained  and  that: 

(1)  No  material,  equipment,  or  device 
transferred  to  the  Government  of  India  or 
authorized  persons  tmder  its  Jurisdiction 
pursuant  to  this  agreement,  by  sale,  lease 
or  otherwise,  will  be  used  for  atomic  weap- 
ons or  for  research  on  or  development  of 
atomic  weapons  or  for  any  other  military 
purpose,  and 

(2)  That  no  such  material,  equipment  or 
device  will  be  transferred  to  unauthorized 
persons  or  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Government  of  India  except  as  may  be  agreed 
to  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  India, 
and  then  only  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  U.S. 
Commission  such  transfer  falls  within  the 
scope  of  an  agreement  for  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  other  nation  or  group  of 
nations  or  international  organization. 

(b)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  guarantees  that  no  special  nu- 
clear material  produced  at  the  Tarapur 
Atomic  Power  Station  and  acquired  by  it,  or 
an  equivalent  amount  of  the  same  tyi>e  sub- 
stituted therefor,  shall  be  used  for  atomic 
weapons  or  for  research  on  or  development 
of  atomic  weapons  or  for  any  other  military 
purpose. 

AXTiCLs  vin 
(a)  Recognizing  the  desirability  of  mak- 
ing use  of  the  faculties  and  services  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the 
partlea  agree  In  principle  that,  at  a  aultable 
time,  the  agency  wUl  be  requested  to  enter 
Into  a  trilateral  agreement  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  aafeguards  prorlslons  of 
article  VI,  In  accordance  with  the  foOowlng 
paragraphs.     In  addition,  in  accordance  with 
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tlM  otoJaottvM  Mt  lortta  in  Um  SUtuto  of 
Um  XnUfBsMaaAl  Atcmlc  BDcrgy  A^uief.  tb» 
OoTwiT— »  a<  tk*  United  SUtes  of  Amvio* 
to  |ir«p«n4.  In  prlaelpl*.  to  Indud*  appro- 
Iirtoto  provlilaas  la  Um  aforMnMitloiiad  tal- 
l«t«nl  HtrMOMnt,  for  Ui«  appUoatlon  of 
•cancy  Mlagiianto  to  lueh  ■{mcUI  nuci«ar 
nuit«rUl  pvodvead  In  th»  Tarapiu  Atomic 
Power  8t«Uaa  m  nwy  b«  r«c«lv«(l  in  tJM 
United  8tet«%  or  to  equivatent  m*t«rUl  ■ut>. 
•Utut«d  tiMrafor. 

<b)  After  ttM  agancy  hM  adopted  a  sys- 
of  aafafiaarda  for  raectora  of  tha  sla« 
of  tboa*  of  tiM  T)krapur  Atomic  Power  Sta- 
tion and  at  a  raaaonabie  time  to  be  mutxiaUy 
agreed  upon.  %h»  partlea  will  coneult  with 
each  otliar  to  determine  whether  the  cystem 
■o  adopted  la  pmerally  conalatent  with  the 
•aiefuarda  ptovtelona  oontelned  In  article  VT. 
If  the  afsteai  to  generally  cooaUtent  with 
theae  provtolena,  the  parUea  will  requeat  the 
agency  to  aikter  Into  a  trilateral  agreement 
aa  referred  to  In  the  preceding  paragraph. 
WhUe  the  parttoa  reoognlae  that  the  tri- 
lateral agreement  ahould  be  implemented  aa 
•ooa  aa  practtaable.  It  la  agreed.  In  order  to 
avoid  any  dtokwatlon  or  uncertainty  during 
the  period  ai  early  c^^eratlon  of  the  Tarapur 
Atomic  Power  Itetlon.  thjtt  the  OoTernment 
of  India  may  ipaeUy  that  the  agreement  ahail 
not  be  tngilitamted  untU  the  aUUon  haa 
reached  reUaltto  full  power  operation. 

(c)  In  tba  arant  the  partlea  do  not  reach 
a  mutually  aattofactory  agreement  on  the 
terma  of  tha  trilateral  arrangement  envla- 
aged  In  thto  article,  paragraph  (a),  either 
party  may.  by  notl flea t ton,  terminate  thla 
bilateral  ayaewiant.  Before  either  party 
takea  atapa  to  terminate,  the  partlee  will 
carefully  oonakhr  the  economic  effect  of  any 
auch  tannlnatlnn,  Neither  party  wlU  Invoke 
lU  termination  rlgtate  until  the  other  party 
haa  been  glvan  auffldent  advance  notice  to 
permit  anrangaBanta  by  the  Oovemment  of 
India.  If  it  to  the  other  party,  for  an  alter- 
native aouroa  of  power  and  to  permit  adjust- 
ment by  tha  Oovemment  of  the  United 
Statea  of  America.  If  It  la  the  other  i>arty.  of 
production  eebedulea.  The  Oovemment  of 
the  United  Stetaa  of  America  will  not  Invoke 
lU  termination  rlghta  unleea  there  haa  been 
wldeapread  acceptance,  by  thoae  natlooa  with 
whom  It  haa  bilateral  agreementa,  of  the 
implementation  of  aafeguarda  by  the  agency 
or  of  proTlalana  aimllar  to  thoee  r^nt^in»t\ 
In  thla  agraamant.  In  the  event  of  termi- 
nation by  either  party,  the  Oovemment  of 
India  ahall.  at  the  requeet  of  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  Statee  of  America,  return 
to  the  OoTemmcnt  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  all  qiecial  nuclear  materlala  re- 
ceived pursuant  to  thla  agreement  and  In  lU 
poeeeealon  cr  in  the  poeeeealon  of  periona 
under  Ite  jurtodletion.  The  Oovemment  of 
the  United  Stetaa  of  America  will  cocnpen- 
aate  the  Oovammant  of  India  for  auch  re- 
turned material  at  the  current  achedule  of 
prlcea  then  in  effect  domeatlcally. 

aaruxa  iz 

Por  the  purpoaea  of  this  agreement: 

(a)  "United  States  Commission"  means 
the  U.S.  AtonJe  teergy  Commission. 

(b)  "Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station" 
means  an  alaetrlcal  generating  power  plant 
consisting  of  two  boiling  water  reactors  azul 
aaaoclated  aqutpmsnt  with  a  combined  net 
output  of  approadmately  880  megawatu 
electrical,  to  ba  located  near  Tarapur,  liaha- 
rashtra  State.  Indto. 

(c)  "lEqulpment  and  devlcea"  and  "equip- 
ment or  derloe"  means  any  Instrument,  ap- 
paratus, or  faeillty  and  Includes  any  facility. 
except  an  atoaiAe  weapon,  capable  of  making 
use  of  or  prodaetng  special  nuclear  material. 
and  componant  parte  thereof. 

(d)  "Peraon"  aMaas  any  Individual,  corpo- 
ration, partaanklp^  firm,  association.  trtMt. 
eatate.  puMle  or  irivate  instltuUon,  group, 
VOvemoMnt  agency,  or  government  oorpora- 
tloo.  but  doaa  aoi  include  the  parties  to  this 
Agraenaant. 


(e)  "Beactor"  means  an  apparatus,  otiier 
than  an  atomic  weapon.  In  which  a  aelf -sup- 
porting Osalon  chain  reaction  to  maintained 
by  tttiliatag  uranium,  plutonium.  or  ttaorluari. 

(f)  "Atomic  weapon'  means  any  derloe 
utlllaing  atomic  energy,  exclusive  ot  the 
means  for  transporting  or  propelling  the 
device  ( where  such  means  Is  a  separable  and 
divlslbto  part  of  the  device),  the  prlnclpaJ 
purpoee  ot  which  U  for  use  as.  or  for  devel- 
opment of.  a  weapon,  a  weapon  prototype,  or 
a  weapon  teet  device. 

(g)  ■Special  nuclear  material"  means  (1) 
Plutonium,  uranium  enriched  In  the  Isotope 
233  or  in  the  Isotope  235  and  any  other 
material  which  the  US.  Commlaalon 
pursuant  to  the  US.  Atomic  Energy  Act 
determines  to  be  special  nuclear  material; 
or  (2)  any  material  artlflclally  enriched  by 
any  of  the  foregoing. 

(h)  "Source  material"  means  (1)  uranium, 
thorium  or  any  other  material  which  Is  de- 
termined by  either  party  to  be  source  ma- 
terial; or  (2)  ores  containing  one  or  more  of 
the  foregoing  materials  in  such  concentra- 
tion as  either  party  may  determine  from 
time  to  time. 

(1)  "Partlee"  means  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Oov- 
emment oC  India,  Including  the  VS.  Com- 
mission on  behalf  of  the  Oovemment  ot  the 
United  States  of  America.  "Party"  me&ns 
one  at  the  above-mentioned  "parties." 

(J)  "Beliable  full  power  operaUon"  ahall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  reached  1  year  after 
the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station  has  first 
operated  continuously  for  100  hours  at  full 
power.  In  computing  this  I -year  period,  pe- 
riods during  which  either  reactor  Is  not  In 
operation  for  more  than  4  consecutive  weeks 
will  be  excluded. 

ASnCLS     X 

This  agreement  shall  enter  Into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  both  Oovernments  have 
notified  each  other  of  compllanoe  with  all 
statutory  and  constitutional  requirements 
for  entry  into  force  of  such  agreement  and 
shall  remain  In  force  for  a  period  of  SO  years. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorised,  have  signed  this  agreement. 

Done  at  Washington.  In  duplicate,  this 
8th  day  of  August  1963. 

Por  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

PHoxipe  Talbot. 
Olsmn  B.  Skabobo. 

For  tlie  Government  of  India: 

BSAJ  KuiiA  NKHBT7. 
ANNKZX7BX  "a" 

The  parties  have  agreed  that  the  system 
of  records  and  reports  for  the  Tarapur 
Atomic  Power  StaUon  wUl  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing elements: 

(a)  With  respect  to  records.  Information 
covering  the  following  will  be   Included: 

(1)  receipts  of  all  nuclear  materials.' 

(2)  Internal  movements  of  all  nuclear  ma- 
terials. 

(3)  any  removal  of  nuclear  materials.  In- 
cluding shipments,  known  lossee.  and  unac- 
counted for  quantities. 

(4)  inventories  of  all  nuclear  materials  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  each  accounting  period, 
showing  form.  quanUty.  and  location,  and 

<6)  reactor -operating  data  necessary  for 
determining  and  reporting  on  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  any  nuclear  ma- 
terials and  the  use  of  the  Tarapur  Atomic 
Power  Station. 

(b)  With  respect  to  reports.  Information 
covering  the  following  will  be  Included: 
( 1 )  All  receipts  and  removals  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials; (2)  any  production  and  consumption 
of  nuclear  materials:  (3)  any  known  1  oases 
tmd  unaccounted-for  nuclear  materials;    (4) 


'  The  term  "nuclear  material'  as  used  In 
this  annexure  means  both  source  materials 
and  special  nuclear  materials  as  they  are  de- 
fined In  article  IX  of  this  agreement. 


all  Inventories  of  nuclear  matertato;  and 
(6)  the  operation  of  tb»  Tarapur  Atomic 
Power  Station.  Including  unusual  incidents; 
and  significant  modiAeationa  mads  or  to  be 
made  in  the  plant  or  in  tba  fueling  program. 

Boutine  reporte  covering  tbm  foregoing 
elements  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Oovemment  of  India  on  a  monthly  basis. 
Any  losses  of  nuclear  materials,  however,  or 
any  unusual  Incidents  or  majOT  changes  In 
tlie  fueling  program  will  be  reported  as  soon 
as  the  loes  has  been  dlscovsred  or  the  change 
has  been  scheduled. 

The  parties  further  agree  that  If  any  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  wlUch  U  made  avail- 
able to  India  pursuant  to  tills  agreement  or 
produced  In  the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power  8U- 
tlon  Is  placed,  in  accordance  with  this  agree- 
ment, in  any  faclllUes  In  India  other  than 
the  Tarapur  Atomic  Power  Station,  then  the 
principles  of  the  agreed-upon  system  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (b)2  of  arUcle  VI  of  this 
agreement  and  set  forth  In  this  annexure  will 
be  applied  to  such  a  situation. 

The  records  and  reporte  will  Include  such 
details  as  may  be  relevant  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  article  VI  and  may 
be  modified   by  mutual  agreement. 

In  Uie  event  of  unusual  Incidents,  special 
reporte  may  be  requested,  incliKllng  such 
amplifications  and  elucidations  as  each  party 
considers  relevant  to  the  achievement  of  the 
objectives  of  article  VI. 
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U.S.  Atomic  Enkxot  Comiussion, 

Waahington.  D.C..  Julp  12,  1993. 
Thb  Paxsmxirr, 
Tfie  White  House. 

Dkab  Ma.  PaxsiDKirr:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  submits  for  your  consideration. 
In  accordance  with  section  123  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  the  encloeed  "Agreement  for 
Cooperation  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  Statee  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  Concerning  the  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy." 

The  propKjeed  agreement  for  cooperation, 
which  has  been  negotiated  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conunlsslon  and  the  Department  of 
State,  generally  follows  the  pattern  of  pre- 
vious agreements  with  a  number  of  other 
countries  providing  for  a  cooperative  power 
reactor  program.  The  agreement  with  In- 
dia, however,  contains  features  which  re- 
flect the  latest  Commission  policies  and  It 
has  been  designed  specifically  to  deal  only 
with  the  propoeed  Tarapur  Atomic  Power 
Station  which  India  plans  to  construct  at 
a  site  north  of  Bombay. 

The  Tarapur  Nuclear  Power  Station  Is  to 
consist  of  two  nuclear  reactors  of  U.S.  de- 
sign and  manufacture.  Financing  to  cover 
the  dollar  coats  of  the  reactors  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

The  more  significant  featiu^e  of  this  par- 
ticular agreement  are  discussed  below. 

This  would  be  the  first  "fuel  requirements" 
agreement  and  would  give  effect  to  the  Com- 
mission's new  policy  assuring  foreign  oper- 
ators of  enriched  uranium  reactors  of  an 
adequate  long-term  supply  of  fuel.  Thus, 
under  article  II.  the  Conunlsslon  would  agree 
to  supply,  and  the  Indian  authorities  would 
sigree  to  purchase,  all  of  the  enriched  urani- 
um fuel  requlremente  for  this  plant,  during 
the  term  of  the  agreement,  subject  to  an 
overall  celling  of  14.S00  kilograms  of  U-235 
contained  In  uranium  enriched  up  to  30  per- 
cent, provided  construction  of  the  station  is 
begun  by  June  30.  1966. 

Since  the  Indian  Government  plans  to 
build  Ite  own  reprocessing  facility,  article 
II  would  permit  reprocessing  of  tlie  fuel  in 
India  subject,  of  course,  to  tiie  safsguard 
provisions  set  forth   In  this  agreement. 

Article  VI  of  the  proposed  agreement,  and 
an  annexure.  contain  a  series  of  safeguard 
provisions  which,  while  tailored  to  a  single 
project,  are  the  same  In  substance  as  thoee 


contained  In  a  nimiber  c€  exlsttnf  eompre- 
hensive  power  agrseoante.  In.  additlan,  tlM 
article  provldea  ttiat  tha  Oofammsnt  of 
indta  shall  iuiva  tlia  right,  upon  prtar  notlos 
to  the  United  States,  to  ramova  ftam  tba 
scope  of  the  agreement  (including  tbe  safe- 
guard provisions)  quantltiaa  of  ^laelal  nu- 
clear material,  provided  IndU  haa,  pursu- 
ant to  mutually  acceptable  maaaursmant  ar- 
rangemente.  placed  agreed  aqxilvalent  quan- 
tities of  the  special  nuclear  matertal  under 
the  scope  of  the  agreement  for  cooparation. 
ThU  opportunity  for  equivalent  subatltu- 
tion  reflects  a  principle  that  to  incorporated 
In  the  safeguard  procedures  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Article  VII  contains  the  required  guaran- 
tees on  the  part  of  India  that  materlato, 
equipment  or  devices  transfwred  to  Indta 
will  not  be  used  for  any  military  purpoee 
and  will  not,  without  XJJ&.  approval,  ba  trans- 
ferred beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  India.  Thto 
article  also  contains  a  guarantee  by  the 
United  States  that,  constotent  with  ite  an- 
nounced policy,  the  United  States  would  not 
use  for  any  military  piupoaes  any  plutoniiun 
produced  in  the  Tarapiu  reactor  which  It 
might  acquire  from  Indto.  Provisions  with 
a  comparable  effect.  In  whoto  or  in  part, 
have  been  included  in  some  of  our  other 
agreements.  Including  our  agreement  with 
the  IAEA. 

The  propoeed  agreenkent  would  go  further 
than  any  of  our  other  nuclear  power  agrae- 
mente  In  establishing  the  prindpla  of  ap- 
pllcauon  of  safeguards  by  the  Intamatlonal 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.    Speeifloally,  article 
VIII  includes  an  agreement  in  principle,  by 
the  parUes  that,  at  a  suitable  time,  tha  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  will  ba 
requested  to  enter  into  a  tritoteral  agreement 
for   the   implementation   of   the   safeguard 
provisions  in  arUcle  VI  as  follows:  After  the 
Agency  has  adopted  a  system  of  aafegtiards 
for  large  scale  reactors  of  tha  slae  of  the 
Tarapur   Nuclear  Power  Station,  and  at  a 
reasonable  time  to  be  mutually  agtaad  upon. 
the  United  States  and  Indto  will  consult  with 
each     other     to     determine     whether     tba 
Agency's  system  so  adopted  to  generally  con- 
sistent with  the  safeguard  provisions  con- 
tained in  article  VI.     If  the  system  to  gen- 
erally constotent  with  these  provisions,  the 
parties  will  request  the  Agency  to  enter  into 
a  trilateral  agreement  regarding  tha  Impia- 
mentatlon     of     safeguard     rasponsnillHies, 
While  the  parties  reoogniae  that  the  trUataral 
agreement  with  the  Agency  ahould  be  Imple- 
mented as  soon  as  pracUcable,  it  to  agreed. 
In  order  to  avoid  any  dtolocatlon  or  uncer- 
tainty during  the  period  of  early  operation 
of  the  Tarapur  Nuclear  Power  Station,  that 
the  Government  of  India  may  specify  that 
the  agreement  with  the  Agency  shall  not  be 
Implemented  until  the  Tarapiir  Station  has 
reached  reliable  full-p>ower  operation. 

Article  Vm  also  provides  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  prepared,  in 
principle,  to  include  api»oprlate  provisions 
in  the  trilateral  agreement  with  the  Agency 
which  would  enable  the  Agency  to  apply  Ite 
safeguards  to  any  special  nuclear  materlato 
produced  In  the  Tarapur  project  and  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  The  inclusion 
of  thto  principle  to  compatible  with  the 
strong  support  of  the  United  Statea  haa  given 
to  the  evolution  of  safeguards  admintotetad 
by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
and  to  the  concept  that  Agency  controls 
should  effectively  toUow  special  nuclear 
materlato  produced  in  Agency-eafeguardad 
facilities. 

The  agreement  was  designed  to  aastm  the 
Indians  of  a  long-term  supply  of  fuel  over  a 
25-year  period  and  since  it  to  anticipated  that 
construcUon  of  the  station  wUl  require  from 
4  to  4^  years,  article  X  provides  that  the 
agreement  ahall  remain  in  force  for  a  period 
of  30  years. 

The  other  provtolons  of  thto  agreement  ai« 
similar  in  content  to  thoee  contained  In 
CIX est 


praiMnslva  power-type  agreemente  for  co- 
operation which  we  have  with  a  number  of 
oouatrtes. 

Tb»  Oommtoslon,  having  considered  the 
propoeed  agreement,  recommends  that  in  ao- 
cordanea  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  you 
determine  that  ita  performance  will  proznote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  the  common  defense  and  security;  that 
you  approve  it  and  authorize  ite  execution. 
The  Department  of  State  supporte  the  Com- 
mission's recommendatlona. 

Following  your  approval  and  authorization, 
the  agreement  will  be  formally  executed  on 
behalf  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  State.  In  compliance 
with  section  123(c)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  agreement  will 
then  be  placed  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Glknn  T.  Seaborg, 

Chairman. 

The  WHrrx  House, 
Waahington,  D.C..  July  31, 1963. 

Hon.  OI.KNN  T.  SXABOBG, 

Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Deab  De.  Seabobg:  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon 
has  submitted  to  me  a  proposed  "Agreement 
for  Cooperation  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Oovem- 
ment of  India  Concerning  the  Civil  Usee  of 
Atomic  Energy,"  and  recommended  that  I 
determine  that  the  performance  of  the  pro- 
poeed agreement  will  promote  and  will  not 
constitute  an  unreasonable  rtok  to  the  c<xn- 
mon  defense  and  security;  that  I  approve  the 
agreement  and  authorise  ite  execution. 

The  propoeed  agreement  generally  foUows 
the  pattern  of  previoiis  agreemente  providing 
for  a  cooperative  power  program  with  a  nimi- 
bar  of  other  cotmtries.  although  it  contains 
soma  new  features  and  was  speeifLcally  de- 
signed to  deal  only  with  the  Tarapur  atomic 
power  station  which  India  plans  to  construct 
at  a  site  north  of  Bombay. 

The  agreement  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  sell,  and  India  will  purchase,  as 
needed,  all  of  India's  requlremente  for  en- 
riched uranium  for  use  as  fuel  at  the  Tara- 
pur station,  subject  to  an  overall  ceiling  of 
14,800  kilograms  of  U»"  contained  in  uraniimi 
enriched  up  to  30  percent,  provided  con- 
struction of  the  station  to  begtm  by  June 
SO.  1066. 

The  agreement  contains  safegxiards  provi- 
sions designed  to  provide  the  same  assur- 
ance as  afforded  by  other  power  reactor  agree- 
mente for  cooperation  that  any  material. 
equipment  or  device  made  available  to  India 
for  use  in  the  Tarapur  project  imder  thto 
agreement,  or  special  nuclear  material  pro- 
duced therefrom,  shall  be  used  solely  for 
paaoefiU  ptirpoees. 

Under  thto  agreement  India  shall  have 
the  right,  upon  prior  notice  to  the  United 
States,  to  remove  from  the  scope  of  the 
agreement,  including  safeguard  provisions, 
quantities  of  special  nuclear  matertal,  pro- 
vided India  has  placed  agreed  upon  equiva- 
lent quantities  of  special  nuclear  material 
under  the  scope  of  the  agreement. 

In  article  Vm  the  parties  agree,  in  prin- 
ciple, that,  at  a  suitable  time,  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  will  be  re- 
(inaated  to  enter  into  a  trilateral  agreement 
for  the  implementation  of  the  safeguard 
previsions  of  article  VI,  subject  to  certain 
qtodfled  conditions.  The  Oovemment  of 
India,  however,  may  specify  that  tbe  agree- 
ment with  the  Agency  shall  not  be  imple- 
mented until  the  Tteapur  station  has 
reached  reliable  full-power  operation. 

Tha  agreement  also  provides  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  prepared. 


In  principle,  to  Include  approprtate  pn>- 
vlitons  In  tha  trilateral  agreemant  with  the 
Agency  which  would  enaUa  tha  Agency  to 
apply  ite  safeguards  to  any  special  nuclear 
materlato  produced  In  the  Tarapur  project 
and  retiu-ned  to  the  United  States. 

The  term  of  the  agreement  to  for  80  years. 
The  other  provisions  of  the  agreement  are 
similar  in  content  to  thoee  contained  in 
comprehensive  power-type  agreemente 
which  the  United  States  has  with  a  number 
of  countries. 

Pursuant  to  the  provtolons  of  section  123 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964.  as  amended, 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  I  hereby : 

(a)  Determine  that  the  performance  of  the 
proposed  agreement,  encloeed  with  your  totter 
submitting  the  proposed  agreement,  will  pro- 
mote and  will  not  constitute  an  unreason- 
able risk  to  the  common  <fAf«»r^ff^>  and  security 
of  the  United  Stetes. 

(b)  Approve  the  proposed  agreement  for 
cooperation  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Oovem- 
ment of  India. 

(c)  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed agreement  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  UjS.  Atomic  Energy  Commto- 
sion  and  the  Department  of  State. 

Sincerely, 

JoHM  F.  Kennedy. 


PROPOSED  AMENDilENTB  lO 
AGREEMENTS  POR  COOPERATION 
WITH  OTHER  NATIONS  POR 
PEACEFUL  USES  OP  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agree- 
ments for  Cooperation  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  I  would  like  to 
advise  the  Members  of  the  Senate  of 
four  proposed  amendments  to  agree- 
ments for  cooperati(»i  with  other  na- 
tions for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  These  amendments  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Joint  Committee  by  the 
executive  branch  on  August  12,  1963. 

The  proposed  amendments  would 
modify  the  following  agreements  for 
cooperation  on  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  with  the  following  gov- 
ernments: 

Rrst.  Government  of  Ireland:  The 
proposed  amendment  would  extend  the 
date  of  the  agreement  for  a  period  of  5 
years  beyond  its  explraUon  date  of 
July8.1»63; 

Second.  Government  of  Japan:  llie 
amendment  would  remove  the  specific 
ceiling  limitation  on  research  quantities 
of  nuclear  materials  available  for  desig- 
nated research  projects; 

Third.  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines :  The  current  agreement 
with  the  Philippine  Government  would 
be  extended  for  5  years  beyond  Its  ex- 
piration date  of  July  26,  1963.  and.  In 
addition,  the  agreement  would  be 
amended  to  facilitate  asstmiption  of 
safeguards  functions  by  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  If  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon  by  the  parties; 

Fourth.  Oovemment  of  Beli^um:  The 
agreement  would  be  uttaided  to  permit 
transfers  of  special  nuclear  material 
from  other  countries  to  Belgium  for  the 
purposes  of  conversion  or  fabrication 
services,  or  both. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  RacoKD 
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At  tb»  etMHiuiiaii  of  my  remarka  the 
text  of  Urn  jffupMud  aaiandmenta  wtth 
each  of  ttm  foratotnc  nAtkxu,  tocetber 
with  apptoprkrte  supporting  corre- 
spondence. 

There  belxic  no  objection,  the  propoced 
amendoMnU  ware  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Raooas,  ••  follows : 


V3.  AxasODKcaoT  CoMinssxoN, 
Wm»h*n§tem,  DC.  Auguat  12.  1993 
Hon.  JoHif  O.  PAarOBs. 

Chairmmn,  JotiU  Committee  on  Atomic 
ETtmn-  Oowfrwi  of  the  United  Statea. 
Dkab  Sbmavob  P««to«s:  Pursuant  to  aec- 
tlon  laSo  of  tlM  Atomic  Bnergy  Act  of  1964. 
aa  unanded.  Xbmf  sr*  lubmltted  with  thu 
letter: 

(»)  An  eaeeutsd  amendment  to  tbe  Agree- 
ment (or  the  OOOpOTStlon  Between  the  Oot- 
emsMnt  of  the  Vntted  States  of  America  and 
the  OoremnMnt  of  Ireland  Ck>ncernlng  Clvtl 
XJwem  at  Atamle  ftMrgy.  ■•  amended: 

(b)  A  totter  (ram  the  Commission  to  the 
President  rseenunendlng  approval  of  the 
proposed  •mandment;  and 

(c)  A  tottv  <rom  the  President  to  the 
ConunlMiaB  approving  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. oontBtld&C  his  determination  that  Its 
performanee  win  promote  and  wUl  not  con- 
stitute an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common 
defense  and  ssauilty.  and  his  authorization 
to  execute  ttie  amendment 

The  propoasd  amendment,  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  tbe  Atomic  Energy  CommU- 
sloD  and  the  Ospartment  of  State  pursuant 
tottaeAtamaBBsrgyAet  of  1084,  as  amended, 
will  ameiid  tte  apreement  for  cooperation 
signed  March  16.  ISM.  ss  amended  by  the 
agreement  t't***^  on  Pebruary  13.  KMl,  by 
providing  for  aa  extension  of  ths  agreement 
for  a  6-year  period  beyond  its  expiration  date 
of  July  8.  19ei. 

Tbe  amendment  will  enter  into  force  when 
the  two  OovMnuBsmts  have  exchanged  written 
notlfleatlans  that  their  respective  statutory 
and  constitutlosuU  requirements  have  been 
fulfilled. 

Sinoerely  yours. 


Acting  Chaxmuin. 

AMxifOMxirr  TO  A—snrrwT  ros  Coorbation 
Daiwaaw  twb  OovaairicKMT  or  thk  ni«Tm> 
Statbs  or  ^««^*'*  AMD  THx  OovxaNMKirr 
or  r»^*ym  OOMCKBinNG  Civu.  Usxs  or 
Atomic  gas— f 

The  Oovamment  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  and  the  Oovernment  of  Ireland. 

Desiring  to  amend  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Between  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Oov- 
ernment of  Ireland  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
Atcxnlo  Knergy.  signed  at  Washington  on 
March  16,  1066  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Agresooent  for  Cooperation"),  as  amended 
by  the  Agreement  signed  at  Washington  on 
Pebruary  18.  1061, 
Agree  as  follows: 

ASnCLZ    I 

The  first  ssntenee  of  Article  XI  of  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  phrase  "five  years" 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  phrase 
"ten  years". 

asTKXz  n 

This  Amendment  shall  enter  into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Oovernment  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Oovernment 
written  nottfleatton  tliat  It  has  complied 
with  all  statatosy  and  ooaetltutlonal  require- 
ments for  the  entry  into  force  of  such 
Amendmsnt  and  shall  remain  in  faros  for 
the  period  ef  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation, 
as  hereby  aassnded. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorised,  have  signed  this  Amendment. 

Done  at  Washington,  in  duplicate,  this  7th 
day  of  Augtist  1068. 


Por  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

WnxiAM  R.  Ttub. 

OUBTM  T.  SBASoao. 
Por  the  Oovernment  of  Ireland: 

T.  J.  KlBMAN . 


US    Atomic  Knksot  Commission. 

Washington,  D  C  .  June  25.  1963 
The  PaxsiDENT. 
The  White  House 

DxAtL  Mb.  Pszsidxnt  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  approve 
tbe  enclosed  proposed  "Amendment  to  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the  Oov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Oovernment  of  Ireland  Concerning  Civil 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy."  determine  that  its 
performance  will  promote  and  will  not  con- 
stitute an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common 
defense  and  security,  and  authorize  its  ex- 
ecution The  Department  of  State  supports 
the  Commission's  recommendation 

The  amendment  which  has  been  nego- 
tiated by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  will 
amend  the  agreement  for  cooperation  signed 
by  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Oovernment  of  Ireland  on 
March  16,  1956,  as  amended  by  the  agree- 
ment signed  on  Pebruary  13.  1961.  by  pro- 
viding for  an  extension  of  the  agreement  for 
a  5-year  period  beyond  Its  current  expira- 
tion date  of  July  8.  1963 

Although  the  Oovernment  of  Ireland  was 
encouraged  to  Join  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  seek  its  future  require- 
ments through  the  Agency,  that  Oovernment 
replied  that  It  had  no  current  interest  in 
joining  the  Agency  and  preferred  to  extend 
the   existing   agreement 

Pollowing  your  determination,  approval, 
and  authorization,  the  proposed  amendment 
will  be  formally  executed  by  the  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Oovernment  of 
Ireland  In  compliance  with  section  123c 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964.  as  amended, 
the  amendcoent  will  then  be  placed  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
Re8p«»ctfiilly  yours, 

Olenn  T    SxABoac. 

Chairman 

The  WHrrx  House. 
Washington.  July  29.  1963 
Hon    Glxnn  T    Seaboxg, 
Chairman,  US.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

DxAS  Da.  Seaborc  .  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 133c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  submitted  to  me  a  propoised  "Amend- 
ment to  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  Be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Oovernment  of  Ireland 
Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Eneregy." 
and  recommended  that  I  approve  the  amend- 
ment, determine  that  Its  performance  will 
promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  unreason- 
able risk  to  the  common  defense  and  secu- 
rity, and  authorize  its  e.xecutlon 

The  proposed  amendment,  which  ha4  been 
negotiated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  CoSrunls- 
slon  and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  would  amend  the  agreement  for 
cooperation  signed  by  the  Oovernment  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Oov- 
ernment of  Ireland  on  March  16,  1956.  as 
amended  by  the  agreement  .signed  on  Febru- 
ary 13.  1961.  by  providing  for  an  extension 
of  the  agreement  for  a  5-year  perhxl  beyond 
its  current  expiration  date   of  July  8.   1963. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  ia3c 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  I  hereby: 

(a)  Determine  that  the  performance  of 
this  proposed  amendment  will  promote  and 
will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States 


(b)  Approve  the  proposed  anaendment 
between  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Oovamment  of 
Ireland  enclosed  with  your  letter  submitting 
the  proposed  amendment. 

(c)  Authorise  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  for  the  Oovernment  of 
the  United  States  of  America  by  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  United  States  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  and  the  Department  of 
State 

Sincerely. 

JOHK   P     KXNNIDT. 


U  S  Atomic  Enexct  Commission. 

Wa.ihington,  DC.  August  12.  1963. 
Hon   John  O   Pastore, 

Chairman.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Senator  Pastore  Pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  there  is  submitted  with  this 
letter 

(a)  An  executed  protocol  amending  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Oovernment  of  Japan  Concerning  Civil 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  as  amended; 

(b)  A  letter  from  the  Commission  to  the 
President  recommending  approval  of  the 
proposed  protocol:  and 

( c  (  A  letter  from  the  President  to  the 
Commission  approving  the  proposed  protocol, 
containing  his  determination  that  its  per- 
formance win  promote  and  will  not  consti- 
tute an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  de- 
fense and  security  and  authorizing  its  ex- 
ecution. 

The  protocol,  which  lias  been  negotiated 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
DepMirtment  of  State  pursuant  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  aa  amended,  will  amend 
the  agreement  for  cooperation  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  Japan  signed  on  June 
16,  1958.  as  amended  by  the  protocol  signed 
on  October  9.  1968,  by  removing  the  specific 
celling  limitation  on  research  quantities  of 
materials.  Including  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial, available  for  defined  research  projects 
(Other  than  for  fueling  reactors  or  reactor 
experiments) ,  in  view  of  additional  Japanese 
requirements  for  material  for  research  proj- 
ects The  protocol  provides  that  such  ma- 
terials may  be  transferred  to  Japan  on  an  "as 
may  be  agreed"  basis.  This  will  bring  the 
agreement  Into  line  with  other  similar  com- 
prehensive  bilateral  agreements 

The  protocol  will  enter  Into  force  when  the 
two  governments  have  exchanged  written 
notifications  that  their  respective  statutory 
and  constitutional  requirements  have  been 
fuiniled 

Sincerely. 


Acttng  Chairman 


Protocol  Amending  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  Between  the  Government  or 
THE  United  States  or  America  and  the 
Government  or  Japan  Concerning  Civil 
U.SES  or  Atomic  Energy 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Oovernment  of  Japan, 

Desiring  to  amend  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Oovern- 
ment of  Japan  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  signed  at  Washington  on 
June  16.  1958,  as  amended  by  the  Protocol 
signed  at  Washington  on  October  9.  1958, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Agreement  for 
Cooperation", 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLX  I 

Article  V.  paragraph  A,  of  the  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  is  amended  to  read: 

"A.  Research  materials 
"Materials  of  Interest  In  connection  with 
defined     research     projects    related     to     the 
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peaceftil  uses  of  atomic  energy  as  provided 
by  Article  nx  and  tmder  the  Ilmltatlans  set 
forth  in  Article  II,  including  eource  mate- 
rials, special  nuclear  materials,  by-produet 
material,  other  radioisotopes,  and  staUs  Iso- 
topes, will  be  exchanged  for  research  pur- 
poses, other  than  for  fueling  reactors  and  re- 
actor experiments,  in  such  quantities  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  tw 
agreed  when  such  materials  are  not  avail- 
able  commercially." 

ASTICXS   n 

This  Protocol  sliall  enter  into  force  on  the 
day  on  which  each  Government  shall  have 
received  from  the  other  Oovernment  written 
notification  that  It  has  complied  with  all 
statutory  and  constitutional  requirements 
for  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Protocol  and 
shall  remain  in  force  for  the  period  of  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Protocol. 

Done  at  Washington,  in  duplicate  In  the 
English  and  Japanese  languages,  both  texts 
being  equally  authentic,  this  7th  day  of 
Aug\ut  1963. 

Por  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

Rooks  Htlsmak 
OLUfK  T.  ScABoao 

For  the  Government  of  Japan: 

RYxr  ji  Takkvchi 

U.S.  Atomic  Enxsot  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  25, 1963. 

The  PXXBIDKMT. 

The  White  House. 

Dkab  Mb.  PacBiDurr:  Tlie  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  i4>prove 
the  enclosed  proposed  'Trotoool  Amending 
the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  Japan  Ooacemlng 
Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Knergy",  determine  that 
Its  performance  will  promote  and  will  not 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security,  and  authorise  its 
execution,  lltie  Department  of  State  sup- 
ports the  Commission's  recommendatiaa. 

The  proposed  iMt>tocol,  wtilch  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Atomic  Knergy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant 
to  the  Atomic  Knergy  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  will  amend  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  between  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Oovern- 
ment of  Japan,  signed  on  June  16,  1068,  as 
amended  by  the  protocol  signed  on  October  9, 
1958,  by  removing  the  spedflo  ceiling  limita- 
tion on  research  quantities  of  materials,  in- 
cluding special  nuclear  material,  avallabto 
for  defined  reeearch  projects  (other  th#n  for 
fueling  reactors  or  reactor  experiments),  in 
view  of  additional  Japaneee  reqtiirements  for 
material  for  reeearch  projects.  Artlcls  I  of 
the  proposed  protocol  will  amend  article 
V  A  of  the  Agreement  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  such  materials  to  Jap«m  on  an 
"as  may  be  agreed"  basis.  This  will  bring 
the  agreement  into  line  with  other  ■tt«»nr 
comprehensive  bilateral  agreements. 

In  accordance  with  mrrent  UJS.  policy  the 
Government  of  Japan  was  encouraged  to 
satisfy  its  future  requirements  for  materials 
through  the  International  Atomic  Knergy 
Agency  (IAEA).  The  Japaneee.  however,  in- 
dicated their  preference  to  amend  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation. 

Pollowing  your  determination,  approval 
and  authorisation,  the  propoeed  protocol  will 
be  formally  executed  by  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Japan.  In  compliance  with  section  133c  of 
the  Atomic  Knergy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
the  protocol  will  then  be  placed  iMfoie  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Knergy. 
fiespectfully  yours. 

OixNN  T.  SsAsoea, 

Chairman. 


Thk  WHin  Honsx. 
Washington,  July  29, 1963. 
Hon.  Glknn  T.  R^AaoRo, 
Atomic  Energy  Commitsion, 
WaHhington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ma.  Seaboso:  In  accordance  with 
section  123  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1054,  as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  submitted  to  me  a  proposed 
"Protocol  Amending  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Knergy,"  and  recommended  that  I 
approve  the  proposed  protocol,  determine 
that  its  performance  will  promote  and  will 
not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  security,  and  authorize 
its  execution. 

The  proposed  protocol,  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  would  amend  the  agreement  for 
cooperation  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Japan  signed  on  Jime  16,  1958,  as 
amended  by  the  protocol  signed  on  October 
0,  1068,  by  removing  the  specific  celling  limi- 
tation on  research  quantities  of  materials, 
including  special  nuclear  material,  available 
for  defined  research  projects  (other  than  for 
fueling  reactors  or  reactor  experiments)  and 
making  such  materials  available  to  Jap>an  on 
an  "as  may  be  agreed"  basis. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  123 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  I  hereby: 

(a)  Determine  that  the  performance  of 
this  propoeed  protocol  will  promote  and  will 
not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  security  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Approve  the  proposed  protocol  be- 
tween the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  Japan 
enclosed  wtth  your  letter  submitting  the 
propoeed  protocol. 

(c)  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
poeed protocol  for  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  State. 

Sincerely, 

John  P.  Kknnedt. 


U.S.  Atomic  Enzsgt  Combcission. 
Washington,  D.C..  August  12, 1963. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastosx, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dkak  SxNAToit  Pastokx:  Pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  there  are  submitted  with  this 
letter: 

(a)  An  executed  amendment  to  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Concerning  Civil  Uses 
of  Atomic  Knergy  Between  the  Oovernment 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Oov- 
emment of  Belgium. 

(b)  A  letter  from  the  Commission  to  the 
President  recommending  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

(c)  A  letter  from  the  President  to  the  Com- 
mission approving  the  proposed  amendment, 
containing  his  determination  that  Its  per- 
formance will  promote  and  will  not  consti- 
tute an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common 
defense  and  secxirlty,  and  his  authorisation 
to  execute  the  amendment. 

The  proposed  amendment,  which  has  heen 
negotiated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Conamis- 
slon  and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant 
to  the  Atomic  Knergy  Act  of  1964,  as  amend- 
ed, would  revise  in  certain  respects  the  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  signed  on  June  15, 
10M,  as  amended  by  the  agreements  signed 
oo  July  12, 1066,  and  July  22,  1059. 

Articles  I,  n,  and  HI  of  the  proposed 
amendment  would  eliminate  from  the  agree- 
ment for  cooperation,  as  amended,  (1)   ref- 


erences to  the  Belgian  Congo  and  Ruanda- 
Urundl  as  a  result  of  their  accession  to  Inde- 
pendence; and  (2)  references  to  the  sale  by 
Belgliim  of  uranium  and  thorium  ores  and 
concentrates  to  the  Combined  Development 
Agency,  since  contracts  and  agreement  pro- 
visions for  the  purchase  of  these  materials 
have  now  terminated. 

In  addition,  article  U  of  the  amendment 
adds  a  new  provision  to  the  agreement  (art. 
Vn  B.2)  which  would  permit  transfers  of 
special  nuclear  materials  for  performance  In 
Belgium  of  conversion  or  fabrication  services, 
or  both,  and  subsequent  transfer  to  another 
nation  or  International  organization  with 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  an  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion within  the  scope  of  which  such  subse- 
quent transfer  falls.  The  Belgians  have  the 
industrial  capability  to  convert  special  nu- 
clear materials  and  fabricate  such  material 
Into  fuel  element  form,  and  are  Interested 
in  performing  these  services  for  reactor  proj- 
ects In  other  countries.  In  1962,  Agree- 
ments for  Cooi>eratlon  Between  the  United 
States  and  Prance,  Germany,  Canada,  Swe- 
den, and  Euratom  were  similarly  amended. 
In  addition,  the  recent  amendment  to  the 
agreement  for  cooperation  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  vras  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  June  6,  1963,  also  would  per- 
mit the  United  Kingdom  to  perfcMm  thesf* 
services. 

Article  IV  of  the  amendment  amends  para- 
graph B(3)  of  article  vm  of  the  agreement 
for  cooperation  In  order  to  site  the  appro- 
priate paragraph  of  article  VII  in  view  of  the 
renumbering  of  paragraphs  within  the 
amendment  of  that  article. 

Article  V  of  the  amendment  would  modify 
the  agreement  for  cooperation  to  permit  the 
Government  of  Belgium  to  transfer  mate- 
rials, Including  equipment  and  devices,  or 
any  restricted  data  received  from  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  agreement,  as  amend- 
ed, to  an  international  organisation,  such 
as  Euratom,  in  addition  to  such  transfers  to 
a  single  nation  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  presently  provided  for  in  the  agree- 
ment for  cooperation.  This  proposed  revi- 
sion is  neceesary  to  permit  full  implementa- 
tion of  the  new  propoeed  article  VII  BJ  of 
the  agreement  (art.  n  of  the  amendment). 
The  proposed  amendment  wiU  enter  into 
force  on  the  day  on  which  each  government 
shall  have  received  trom.  the  other  govern- 
ment vn-ltten  notification  that  it  has  com- 
piled with  all  statutory  and  constitutional 
requirements  for  the  entry  into  force  of  this 
amendment. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Acting  Chairman. 

Enclosures :  ( 1 )  Amendment  to  Agreement 

for    Cooperation   with   Belgium;    (2)    letter 

from  the  Commission  to  the  President;   (3) 

letter  from  the  President  to  the  ComnUsslon. 

Amxkdmxnt  to  thi  Agkxxment  for  Coopxsa- 
tion  bxtwxen  thx  oovxsnmzkt  of  thx 
Ukited  States  or  Akxeica  and  thi  Gov- 
ernment or  Belcixtic  Conceeninc  thx 
Civil  Uses  or  Atomic  Enxxct 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Belgium, 

Desiring  to  amend  further  the  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Knergy  Between  the  Oovwnment  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Belgium,  signed  at  Washington 
on  June  16,  1955  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Agreement  for  Cooperation"),  as 
amended  by  the  Agreement  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  July  12.  1966  and  the  Agreement 
signed  at  Washington  on  July  22,  1959. 
Have  agreed  as  follows: 


Paragraph   B.l(b)    of  Article   in   of   the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation,  as  ametMled,  is 

fxirther  amended  by  deleting  the  words'  ". 
Belgian  Congo,   or  Ruanda-Urundl,". 
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Article  Vn  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopere- 
Uon.  ae  uiieDded.  le  deleted  and  tbe  follow- 
ing Is  BulMUtttted  In  lieu  thereof: 

"A.  Hie  OanunlHlon  will  aell  to  Belgium 
under  euch  tenne  and  conditions  as  may 
be  agreed  mieb  quantltes  of  uranium  of 
normal  laotoptc  composition  as  Belgium  may 
require,  and  to  the  extent  practical  In  such 
form  as  Belgium  may  request,  during  the 
period  of  thla  Agreement  for  use  In  research 
and  power  i— c<ori  located  In  Belgium,  sub- 
ject to  the  aTaUabUlty  of  supply  and  the 
needs  of  the  XTnlted  States  program. 

"B.l  The  Ooaunlsalon  will  sell  or  lease  to 
the  Ooremment  of  Belgium  under  such 
terms  and  oondlUons  as  may  be  agreed  such 
quantities  of  uranlimi  enriched  up  to 
twenty  per  cent  (30%)  In  the  Isotope  IP" 
as  Belglxim  may  require  during  the  period 
of  this  Agreanent  for  fueling  defined  re- 
search, experimental  power,  demonstration 
power  and  power  reactors,  materials  test- 
ing reactors,  and  reactor  experiments  located 
In  Belgium  which  the  Oovemment  of  Bel- 
glum.  In  oonfloltatlon  with  the  Commission. 
deddea  to  oonetruct  or  authorize  private 
Qsers  to  ooBfltruct  In  Belglxim  and  as  re- 
quired In  cqMrlments  related  thereto,  sub- 
ject to  any  limitations  in  connection  with 
quantities  of  such  material  available  for 
such  dlstrilratlon  by  the  Commission  during 
any  year.  The  Commission  may  upon  re- 
queet  and  la  Its  discretion  make  a  portion 
of  the  matsrlal  sold  or  leased  under  this 
paragraph  avAllable  as  material  enriched  up 
to  ninety  per  eent  (00%  for  use  In  research 
reactors,  msterlals  testing  reactors,  and  re- 
actor experiments  each  capable  of  operating 
with  a  fusl  load  not  to  exceed  eight  (8) 
kilograms  of  contained  U™  in  iiranlum. 

**a.  In  addttton  to  transfers  for  the  pur- 
poees  proTldrd  under  paragraph  A  of  Arti- 
cle IV  and  psragrsph  B.l  of  this  Article,  the 
Commission  may  transfer  to  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Belgium  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  agreed  by  the  Partiee.  and 
subject  to  the  limitations  contained  In  para- 
graph B.l  ot  this  Article,  special  nuclear 
material  for  the  performance  In  Belgium  of 
conversion  or  fabrication  services,  or  both, 
and  subssqusnt  transfer  to  a  nation  or  In- 
tematlanal  orfsnlsation  with  which  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  Statee  of  America 
has  an  Agrssment  for  Cooperation  within 
the  scope  ot  which  such  subsequent  transfer 
falls. 

"3.  It  Is  understood  and  agreed  that  al- 
though Belgtom  may  distribute  uranium  en- 
riched in  the  Isotope  U**  to  authorized  xisers 
In  Belgium,  the  Oovemment  of  Belgium  will 
retain  title  to  any  uranium  enriched  In  the 
Isotope  U"*  which  Is  purchased  from  the 
Commission  at  least  until  such  time  as  pri- 
vate users  In  the  United  States  are  permitted 
to  acquire  title  to  uranium  enriched  In  the 
isotope  U". 

"4.  It  Is  agreed  that  when  any  source  or 
special  nuclear  materials  received  from  the 
United  States  of  America  require  reprocess- 
ing, such  reprocesrlng  shall  be  performed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Commission  In  either 
Commission  fScllltlee  or  facilities  acceptable 
to  the  Commlaslon,  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions to  be  later  agreed:  and  It  Is  under- 
stood, except  as  may  otherwise  be  agreed, 
that  the  form  and  content  of  any  Irradiated 
fuel  elements  ahall  not  be  altered  after  re- 
moval from  the  reactor  and  prior  to  delivery 
to  the  Coounlaslon  or  the  facilities  accept- 
able to  the  OoBunlsalon  for  reprocessing. 

"5.  With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear 
material  not  owned  by  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  Btstes  of  America  produced  In 
reactors  fueled  with  materials  obtained  from 
the  United  States  of  America  which  Is  in 
excess  of  the  need  of  the  Oovemment  of 
Belgium  for  such  material  in  Its  program 
for  the  psaoaful  usee  of  atomic  energy,  the 
OovemmeiU  ot  the  United  Statee  of  America 


shall  have  and  Is  hereby  granted  (a)  a  first 
option  to  purchase  such  material  at  prices 
then  prevaUlng  In  the  United  Statee  of 
America  for  special  nuclear  material  pro- 
duced In  reactors  which  are  fueled  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  an  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion with  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  (b)  the  right  to  ap- 
prove the  transfer  of  such  material  to  any 
other  nation  or  International  organization  In 
the  event  the  option  to  purchase  is  not  ex- 
ercised. Belgium  agrees  not  to  transfer  to 
any  country  other  than  the  United  States 
or  the  United  Kingdom  any  special  nuclear 
materlads  produced  In  Belgium  unless  the 
Oovemment  of  Belgium  is  given  assurance 
that  the  material  will  not  be  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  and  the  Government  of  Bel- 
glum  agrees  to  consult  with  the  United 
States  on  the  international  significance  of 
any  proposed  transfer  of  any  uranium  and 
thorium  ores  or  special  nuclear  materials 
to  any  country  other  than  the  United  King- 
dom. 

"6.  Special  nuclear  material  produced  in 
any  part  of  fuel  leased  hereunder  as  a  result 
of  Irradiation  processes  shall  be  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  Oovemment  of  Belgium  and 
after  reprocessing  Bls  provided  In  subpara- 
graph 4  hereof  shall  be  returned  to  the  Oov- 
emment of  Belgium,  at  which  time  title  to 
such  material  shall  be  transferred  to  that 
Oovemment,  unless  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  exercise  the 
option,  which  Is  hereby  accorded,  to  retain, 
with  appropriate  credit  to  the  Oovemment 
of  Belgium  any  such  special  nuclear  material 
which  Is  In  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  Oov- 
emment of  Belgium  for  such  material  in  its 
program  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy. 

"7  Some  atomic  energy  materials  which 
the  Oovemment  of  Belgium  may  request  the 
Commission  to  provide  in  accordance  with 
this  Agreement  axe  harmful  to  persons  and 
property  unless  handled  and  used  carefully. 
After  delivery  of  such  material  to  the  Oov- 
emment of  Belgium,  the  Government  of  Bel- 
gixim  shall  bear  all  responsibility.  Insofar  as 
the  Government  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  is  concerned,  for  the  safe  handling 
and  use  of  such  materials.  With  respect  to 
any  special  nuclear  materials  or  fuel  ele- 
ments which  the  United  States  CommU- 
slon  may.  pursuant  to  this  Agreement,  lease 
to  the  Govwnment  of  Belgium  or  to  any  pri- 
vate individual  or  private  organization  under 
its  Jurisdiction,  the  Oovemment  of  Belgium 
shall  Indemnify  and  save  harmless  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
against  any  and  all  liability  (Including  third 
party  liability)  from  any  cause  whatsoever 
arising  out  of  the  production  or  fabrication, 
the  ownership,  the  lease,  and  the  possession 
and  use  of  such  sepclal  nuclear  materials  or 
fuel  elements  after  delivery  by  the  United 
States  Commission  to  the  Oovemment  of 
Belgium  or  to  any  authorized  private  indi- 
vidual or  private  urganlzatlon  under  its  Ju- 
risdiction 

"C  The  Commission  will  sell  to  Belgium. 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed,  such  quantities  of  heavy  water  as 
Belgium  may  require,  during  the  period  of 
this  Agreement,  for  use  In  research  and  pow- 
er reactors  located  In  Belgium,  subject  to 
the  availability  of  supply  and  the  needs  of 
the    United    States    program. 

"D.  As  may  be  neoesaary  and  as  mutually 
agreed  in  connection  with  the  subjects  of 
agreed  exchange  of  information  as  provided 
In  Article  III.  and  under  the  limitations 
set  forth  therein,  specific  arrangements  may 
be  made  from  time  to  time  between  the  Par- 
ties for  lease,  or  sale  and  purchase,  of  quan- 
tities of  materials,  other  than  special  nu- 
clear materials,  greater  thtm  those  required 
for  reeearch,  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  mutually  agreed,  except  as 
provided   in  Article  VIII  ' 


AXTiCLK  ni 


Paragraph  A.a  of  Article  VII  bis  is  deleted 
and  the  following  Is  substituted  In  lieu 
thereof: 

"2.  In  the  event  the  Parties  do  not  reach 
a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  following 
the  consultation  provided  in  paragraph  A.l 
of  this  Article,  either  Party  may  by  notifica- 
tion terminate  this  Agreement.  In  the  evint 
this  Agreement  Is  so  terminated,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Belgium  shall  return  to  the  Com- 
mission all  source  and  special  nuclear  mate- 
rials received  pursuant  to  this  Agreement 
and  In  Its  jxissession  or  In  the  possession  of 
persons  under  its  Jurisdiction." 

ARTICLX  IV 

Paragraph  B(3)  of  Article  VUI  bis  of  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "Article  VII 
paragraph  C"  and  sutwtltutlng  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "Article  VII  paragraph 
B5  •. 

AXTICLE   V 

Paragraph  C  of  Article  XI  of  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation,  as  amended,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

1  The  comma  is  deleted  after  the  word 
"nation"  as  said  word  first  appears  and  the 
words  "or  International  organization,"  are 
Inserted  directly  thereafter. 

2  The  period  is  deleted  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  and  the  words  "or  International 
organization  "  are  added  directly  thereafter 

AXTICLX  VI 

This  Amendment,  which  shall  be  regarded 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation,  as  amended,  shall  enter  Into 
force  on  the  day  on  which  each  Government 
shall  have  received  from  the  other  Govern- 
ment written  notification  that  It  has  com- 
plied with  all  statutory  and  constitutlona: 
requirements  for  the  entry  Into  force  of  his 
Amendment. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Amendment 

E>one  at  Washington,  In  duplicate,  this  7th 
day  of  August  1963. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

WlLXXAM  R.  Tylxh 
Olxmn   T.   Seaboru 

For  the  Government  of  Belgium: 

Louis    SCHETVEN 


US  Atomic  Knxxgt  Commission, 

Washington,  DC.  June  25.  1963 
The  PaxsiDENT. 
The  White  House. 

DxAS  Ma.  PaxsiDENT:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  proposed  "amendment  to  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Concerning  Civil  Uses 
of  Atomic  Energy  Between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Belgium."  determine  that  its  per- 
formance will  promote  and  will  not  consti- 
tute an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  de- 
fense and  security,  and  authorize  its  execu- 
tion The  Department  of  State  supports  the 
Commission's  recommendation. 

The  proposed  amendment  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
would  revise  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Belgium  signed  on  June  16.  1956.  as  amended 
by  the  agreements  signed  on  July  12,  1956. 
and  July  22.  1959 

Articles  I,  II.  and  III  of  the  proposed 
amendment  would  eliminate  from  the  agree- 
ment for  cooperation,  as  amended,  (1)  refer- 
ences to  the  Belgian  Congo  and  Ruanda- 
Urundi  as  a  result  of  their  accession  to  Inde- 
pendence, and  (2)  references  to  the  sale  by 
Belgium  of  uranium  and  thorium  ores  and 
concentrates  to  the  Combined  Development 
Agency,  since  contracts  and  agreement  pro- 
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visions  for  the  purchase  of  these  materials 
have  now  terminated. 

In  addition,  article  n  of  the  propoeed 
amendment  adds  a  new  provision  to  the 
agreement  (art.  VII  BJ2)  which  would  per- 
mit transfers  of  special  nuclear  materials  for 
performance  in  Belgium  or  oonrerslon  or 
fabrication  services,  or  both,  and  subsequent 
transfer  to  another  nation  or  International 
organization  with  which  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  of  America  has  an  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  within  the  scope  of 
which  such  subsequent  transfer  falls.  The 
Belgians  have  the  industrial  capability  to 
convert  special  nuclear  materials  and  fabri- 
cate such  material  into  fuel  element  form, 
and  are  interested  in  performing  theee  serv- 
ices for  reactor  projects  In  other  countries. 
In  1962,  Agreements  for  Cooperation  Between 
the  United  States  and  France,  Germany. 
Canada,  Sweden,  and  Euratom  were  similarly 
amended. 

Article  IV  of  the  propoeed  amendment 
amends  paragraph  B(3)  of  article  Vm  bis  of 
the  agreement  for  cooperation  In  order  to 
cite  the  appropriate  paragraph  of  article 
vn  In  view  of  the  renumbering  of  para- 
graphs within  the  propoeed  amendment  of 
that  article. 

Article  V  of  the  propoeed  amendment 
would  modify  the  agreement  for  cooperation 
to  permit  the  Oovemment  of  Belgium  to 
transfer  materials,  including  equipment  and 
devices,  or  any  restricted  daU  received  from 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  agree- 
ment, as  amended,  to  an  international  or- 
ganization, such  as  Euratom.  In  addition 
to  such  transfers  to  a  single  nation  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  preeently  pro- 
vided for  in  the  agreement  for  ooopera- 
tlon.  This  propoeed  revision  Is  necessary  to 
permit  fvai  Implementation  of  the  new  pro- 
posed article  vn  B.3.  of  the  agreement 
(art.  II  of  the  amendment) . 

Following  your  approval  and  subject  to 
the  authorization  requested,  the  amendment 
will  be  formally  executed  by  the  approprUte 
authorltlee  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
sutes  of  Amertca  and  the  Government  of 
Belgium  and  placed  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Snergy  in  compliance  with 
section  123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Olknn  T.  Sbaboko, 

,_     ,  CfmimiaH. 

(Enclosure:  Proposed  amendment  to  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  With  Belgium.) 

Thx  Wrtr  Housb, 
Washington.  B.C.,  July  29, 19€3: 
Hon.  OLKinr  T.  Bkaboso, 
Chairman.  U.S.  Atomic  Snergy  CommUtion. 

uxAx  D«.  Skabobg:  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 123  of  the  Atomic  Snergy  Act  of  lOM 
as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  submitted  to  me  a  propoeed  "amend- 
ment to  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  Con- 
cerning Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  Between 
the  Government  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Belgium," 
as  amended,  and  recommended  that  I  ap- 
prove the  propoeed  amendment,  determine 
that  Its  performance  wiU  promote  and  will 
not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  security,  and  authorise 
Its  execution.  The  amendment  would  mod- 
ify the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between 
the  United  SUtes  and  Belgium  signed  on 
June  16,  1956,  as  amended  by  the  agreements 
signed  on  July  12,  1966.  and  July  23.  1969. 

Articles  I,  n,  and  ni  of  the  pr<»>oeed 
amendment  would  eliminate  from  the  agree- 
ment for  cooperation,  as  amended,  (1)  ref- 
erences to  the  Belgian  Congo  and  Riianda- 
Urundl  as  a  result  of  their  aooeeslon  to  In- 
dependence; and  (2)  references  to  the  sale 
by  Belgium  of  uraniimi  and  thorium  ores 
and  concentrates  to  the  C<»nblned  Develop- 
ment Agency,  since  contracts  and  agree- 
ment  provisions  for  the  purchase  of  the 
materials  have  now  terminated. 


Article  n  of  the  amendment  adds  a  new 
provision  to  the  agreement  for  cooperation 
which  would  permit  transfer  under  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  of  special 
nuclear  material  for  performance  in  Bel - 
gliun  of  conversion  or  fabrication  services, 
or  both,  and  subsequent  transfer  to  another 
nation  or  international  organization  with 
which  the  United  States  has  an  agreement 
for  cooperation  within  the  scope  of  which 
such  subsequent  transfer  falls. 

Article  IV  of  the  amendment  amends 
paragraph  B(3)  of  article  VIU  bis  of  the 
agreement  tor  cooperation  In  order  to  cite 
the  appropriate  paragraph  of  article  VII  in 
view  of  the  renumbering  of  paragraphs  with- 
in the  prc^>osed  amendment  of  that  article. 

Article  V  of  the  amendment  would  modify 
the  agreement  for  cooperation  to  po^nit  the 
Government  of  Belgium  to  transfer  to  an 
international  organization  materials,  includ- 
ing equipment  and  devices,  or  any  restricted 
data  received  from  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  the  agreement.  In  addition  to  such 
transfers  to  a  single  nation  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  presentiy  provided  for  in 
the  agreement  for  cooperation. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  123 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  I  hereby: 

(a)  Determine  that  the  performance  of  the 
propoeed  amendment  will  promote  and  will 
not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  security  of  the  United 
sutes. 

(b)  Approve  the  propoeed  amendment  to 
the  Agreement  few  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  Belgium  enclosed 
with  your  letter  submitting  the  propoeed 
amendment. 

(c)  Authorise  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  for  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  Statee  of  America  by  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  State. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  KnrifXDT. 

U.S.  Atomic  Enkrgt  Commission, 

Washington.  D.C..  August  12.  1963. 
The  HoNOSABLz  John  O.  Pastosk, 
CliaiTTnan.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Deae  Sknatok  Pastore:  Pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  there  Is  submitted  with  this 
letter: 

(a)  An  executed  amendment  to  the  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  between  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic  en- 
ergy, as  amended: 

(b)  A  letter  from  the  Commission  to  the 
President  recommending  approval  of  the 
propoeed  amendment;  and 

(c)  A  lettar  from  the  President  to  the 
Commission  approving  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, containing  his  determination  that  Ite 
performance  will  promote  and  will  not  con- 
stitute an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common 
defense  and  security,  and  authorizing  Ite 
execution. 

The  amendment,  which  has  been  nego- 
tiated by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  will 
amend  the  agreement  for  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Oovemment  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  signed  on  July  27. 
1966.  as  amended  by  the  agreement  signed 
on  June  11,  i960,  by  providing  that  the  In- 
temati<»ial  Atomic  Energy  Agency  will  be 
prompUy  requested  to  assvmie  responsibility 
for  ^>plylng  safeguards  to  matertals  and  fa- 
cilities transferred  to  the  Oovemment  of  the 
RepubUc  of  the  PhUipplnes.  The  necessary 
arrangemente  will  be  effected,  without  modi- 


fication to  the  agreement,  through  a  trilat- 
eral agreement  to  be  negotiated  by  the  par- 
ties and  the  Agency  which  may  Include  pro- 
visions for  the  suspension  of  the  safeguard 
rlghte  accorded  the  Commission  under  the 
agreement  during  the  time  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Agency's  safeguards  apply  to 
said  materials  and  facilities. 

The  amendment  also  would  provide  for  a 
new  6-year  term  for  the  agreement  which 
expired  July  26,  1963.  The  special  nu- 
clear materials  and  reactor  previously  ob- 
tained by  the  Philippine  Government  under 
the  agreement  would,  during  this  interim 
period,  remain  subject  to  the  safegviards  and 
guarantees  set  forth  in  that  agreement  in 
view  of  their  continuing  effect,  which  the 
Philippine  Oovemment  has  acknowledged, 
and  in  view  of  the  Philippine  Govemmenfs 
assurance  that  It  will  hold  that  material  and 
equipment  subject  to  the  various  provisions 
of  the  agreement  pending  the  entry  into 
force  of  the  amended  agreement. 

The  amendment  wUl  enter  Into  force  when 
the  two  Govemmento  have  exchanged  writ- 
ten notifications  that  their  respective  statu- 
tory and  constitutional  requirementa  have 
been  fulfilled. 

Sincerely, 


Acting  Chairman. 


Amendment  to  Agkeemknt  ran  Coopbution 
Between  the  Oovebnkeht  ot  the  Untted 
States  or  Ameeica  and  the  Ooveenment 
of  the  Rbpttbuc  or  the  Phiufpines  Con- 
CEENma  Civil  Uses  or  Atomic  Enbbct 
The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Oovemment  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Philippines,  desiring  to  amend  the 
Agreement    for    Cooperation    Between    the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  Statee  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Oovemment  of  the  RepubUc  of 
the    Philippines    Concerning    Civil   Uses    of 
Atomic   Energy,   signed   at   Washington   on 
July  27,  1966  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Agreement  for  Cooperation"),  as  amended 
by  the  agreement  signed  at  Washington  on 
June  11. 1960,  agree  as  foUows: 

ABTICLE   I 

Article  Vn(A)    of  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
c^>eration  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  and  the  Oovemment  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  recognising  the 
desirability  of  making  use  ot  the  facilities 
and  services  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  agree  that  the  Agency  will 
be  prompUy  requested  to  tumritnyfi  respon- 
sibUlty  for  applying  safeguards  to  materials 
and  facilities  transferred  to  the  ReptibUc  of 
the  Philippines  under  this  Agreement  for 
Cooperation.  It  Is  contemplated  that  the 
neceesary  arrangemente  will  be  effected 
without  modification  of  this  agieement, 
through  an  agreement  to  be  negotiated  be- 
tween the  partiee  and  the  A«eney  which 
may  include  provisions  for  suspension  of 
the  safegiiard  rlghta  accorded  the  Commis- 
sion by  article  VI,  paragraph  C.  of  this  agree- 
ment diiring  the  time  and  to  the  extent  that 
the  Agency's  safeguards  apply  to  such  ma- 
terials and  facilities." 

AKTICLE    n 

Article  vm  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion is  amended  by  deleting  the  date  "July 
26,  1963"  and  substituting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  date  "July  26,  1968." 

AKTICLE   m 

This  amendment  shall  enter  Into  force  on 
the  day  on  which  each  Oovemment  shall  have 
received  from  the  other  Oovemment  written 
notification  that  It  has  complied  with  all 
statutory  and  constitutional  requirementa  for 
the  entry  into  force  of  such  amendment  and 
shall  remain  in  force  for  the  period  of  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation. 

In  wltnees  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorised,  have  signed  this  amendment. 
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AIXAK  T.  Daltom, 
Cititf,    Aatmm-Afrlemn-Lttin    American 
Brmuck.  DHUton  of  tntemmtionml  Af- 
frntn.  VM.  Atomic  Mnern  Commia- 

UB.  taomm  Bhhmt  CoiocnnoM, 

WmaiitM^cm.  DC  .  June  2S.  lf*3 

TKB 

ThmWhttm 

Th«  Atomic  Bnergf 
thAt  you  approvs 
"Ammdment  to  Um 
ttieOov- 
:  Steta*  at  America  aad 
Bapcblk:  of  tb«  Pbll- 
CItU  Dsm  of  Atomic 
XnercT."  detonnln*  that  lu  pflrformAxtee 
vlll  promote  and  will  not  ccnstltat*  an  un- 
r«aaonat»la  risk  to  Um  common  defense  and 
•acivity.  aad  aatkorlse  Ita  execution.  The 
Department  ot  State  supporU  the  CommU- 

TlM  jfiopamA  ^■•admant.  wbleta  haa  bean 
negTTtlattil  hf  tfe*  Atomic  Xnersy  Ootnmt— ton 
and  tlM  Dapartaaat  at  State  pursuaat  to 
the  Atoo&le  TifiJ  Act  of  1954.  aa  amended. 
will  "w*^**^  tha  acn*Da*i>^  ^ar  cooperatton 
between  the  Ocwwnment  of  the  United 
Statea  at  Amartea  and  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Rapabtlo  of  tba  PhUlpplnaa  al«ned  on 
Jtily  27.  1W».  aa  amanrted  by  the  agreement 
■icned  on  Jona  11.  IMO.  by  providing  that 
the  mtamatlonal  Atomic  Xnergy  Agency  will 
be  promptly  laqoaatad  to  aawiime  reeponal- 
bUlty  for  appljlnf  aafaguarda  to  matvlala 
^mi  tfir*\*Vm  trancfarrad  to  the  Oovcrmnent 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Fhlllpplnea.  The  nec- 
eaaary  arrangementi  would  be  effected,  with- 
out modlflcatkm  to  the  agreement,  through 
a  trilateral  agreement  to  be  negotiated  be- 
tw«eD  ^»o  partim  and  tiM  Agency  which  may 
include  provlaloaa  for  the  suspenalon  of  the 
•afegnaitf  ilglkta  aeeorded  the  Cotnmlaaton 
under  the  agvaaHMBt  during  the  time  and 
to  ttie  aKtaBt  ttat  tba  Agency  aafeguarda 
apply  to  auBh  matarlala  and  facllltlee. 

Tbe  f  uyoaad  aaaodment  would  aleo  pro- 
TMa  for  tlM  iiilaiiiiiai  of  the  agreement  for 
a  ^yaar  partM  ba^ond  tta  current  explra- 
ttoa  dato  of  Joty  M.  IMS. 

determination,    approval. 

the  propoaed  amendment 
will  be  Cormally  — iwiUrt  by  the  appropriate 
autborttlee  at  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
Statea  ot  Amarloa  aad  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Ref^ublla  of  the  Phlllpptnee.  In  oom- 
pUaaee  wtth  wmOmm  Ittc  of  the  Atomic  Kn- 
ergy  a<*  oC  IMi.  as  amended,  the  amendment 
wlU  thn  ba  plaead  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee OB  Atomla  Biergy. 
EtaapaetfoUy  yowj. 

OLont  T    SxAaoao, 

CKairman. 


able  rtik  to  the  common  defenae  and   ae- 
curlty,  and  authorlaa  tte  cxecutloci. 

The  propoeed  ameodmeat.  which  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Atomic  ttiergy  Oommla- 
aloB  and  the  Department  of  StaU  purMumt 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  IdM.  aa 
amended,  would  amend  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  Between  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  Statee  of  America  and  the  Oovern- 
meot  of  the  Republic  of  the  PhlUpplnea. 
signed  on  July  27.  IMA.  as  amended  by  the 
agreement  signed  oo  June  11.  1960.  by  pro- 
viding that  the  International  Atomic  Bnergy 
Agency  will  be  promptly  requeated  to  aaaume 
raaponalMllty  for  applying  safeguards  to 
materlala  and  facllltlee  transferred  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  PhlUp- 
plnea. The  neceaaary  arrangements  will  be 
effected,  without  modification  to  the  agree- 
ment, through  a  Ullateral  agreement  to  be 
negoUated  by  the  partlea  and  the  agency 
which  may  Include  provisions  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  safeguards  rlghU  accorded 
the  Oommlaalon  under  the  agreement  during 
the  time  and  to  the  extent  that  the  agency's 
safeguards  apply  to  said  materials  and 
facilities. 

The  proposed  amendment  also  would  pro- 
vide for  the  extension  of  the  agreement  for 
a  6-year  period  beyond  the  current  expira- 
tion date  of  July  30.  196S. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  123 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1»64.  as 
amended,  and  upon  the  recocnmendatloos  of 
the  Atomic  Knergy  Commission.  I  hereby: 

I  a)  Determine  that  the  performance  of 
this  propoeed  amendment  will  promote  and 
will  not  constitute  an  unraasonahle  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Approve  the  propoeed  amendment  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  Statea 
of  America  and  the  Oovemment  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  enclosed  with  your 
letter  submitting  the  propoeed  amendment. 

(c)  Authorise  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  for  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  appropriate  au- 
thorltiea  of  the  U.8.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  State 

Sincerely, 


Tbx  Whtts  House. 
WashimgrUm.  DC.  July  29.   1963. 
Hon.  Ouam  T.  Bmaoao, 
Atomic  Knern  tSommiasion, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  Da.  Saaaoaa:  In  aooordance  with  sec- 
tion 123  of  tba  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19M. 
as  itminttm^,  fha  Atomlc  energy  Commission 
has  inbmlttad  to  ma  a  propoaed  "Amend- 
ment to  ftgiaaimiiit  for  Cooperation  Be- 
tween the  Ooaemmant  of  the  United  Statea 
of  *iiiaihi  aad  the  Ckyvemment  of  the  Re- 
puhlie  of  tha  PMUpplnea  Concerning  Civil 
Usaa  of  Atomis  ■aargy."  and  recommended 
that  I  approra  tba  propoaed  amendmaot, 
deCsrmlna  «hag  Ma  pWfamianoe  wUl  pro- 
mote aad  wlU  aot  eonatltutc  an  unreason- 


CX>MMITTEE   MEETING   DURING 

SENATE  SESSION  ON  MONDAY 
On  request  of  Mr.  HunPHmrr,  and  by 
unanimous  conaent,  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday,  August  19 


THE  IMPORTATION  OP  FARM- 
WORKER UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mrs,  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  took 
an  unfortunate  action  when  it  voted  to 
report  a  bill  extending  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  Importation  program  wiUiout  hold- 
ing any  hearings  whAtsoever  on  the 
measure. 

The  bill  as  reported  would  have 
harmed  millions  of  XJS.  farmworkers 
and  family  farmers.  It  would  have  bene- 
fited less  than  1  percent  of  American 
farms — generally  the  large  corporation- 
type  farms. 

Needless  to  say.  the  Mexican  farm  la- 
bor importatiCKi  program  or  Public  Law 
78  Is  highly  controversiAl.  Church 
groups,  labor  unions,  civic  organizations, 
family-farm  groups  strongly  oppose  it. 
In  fact,  the  House  of  Repreaentatives  re- 
jected an  extension  of  Public  Law  78  by 
a  roUcaU  vote  of  158  to  174  on  May  29. 
1983. 


It  is  simply  amazing  that  the  commit- 
tee took  such  unusual  action,  to  import 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mexican  farm- 
workers ai  a  time  when  t^ere  is  a  great 
deal  ttf  unemployment  in  rural  America. 
This  unemployment  is  even  higher  than 
unemployment  in  the  cities. 

An  average  of  7.3  percent  of  UB.  farm- 
workers were  unemployed  and  an  addi- 
tional 9.5  percent  were  underemployed 
in  1962.  Sharply  Increasing  mechani- 
zation reduced  agricultural  employment 
in  this  country  by  300.000  last  year  and 
the  toll  is  increasing. 

Yet  the  Agriculture  Committee  would 
have  continued  the  importation  of  Mex- 
ican farmworkers  through  1964  without 
even  holding  hearings  to  find  out  the 
facts  on  the  tremendous  need  for  Jobs 
among  US.  farmworkers. 

The  argument  was  made  that  we  must 
phase  out  Public  Law  78.  How  many 
times  have  we  heard  that  before.  Only 
in  1961.  we  were  told  that  the  2 -year 
extension  of  Public  Law  78  then  enacted 
would  be  the  last  extension.  Yet  here  we 
were  given  the  same  arguments  all  over 
again. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  if  this 
1-year  extension  is  accepted  by  the 
House — and  I  certainly  hope  that  it  will 
not  be — we  will  again  hear  in  1964  that 
an  "abrupt  termination"  of  Public  Law 
78  will  cause  difBculties  and  we  must  ex- 
tend it  longer  still. 

The  argument  was  also  made  that  de- 
spite the  tremendous  unemployment  ex- 
isting among  farmworkers,  the  growers 
who  use  Public  Law  78  caruaot  get  labor. 
This  Is  nonsense. 

American  farmworkers  are  eager  for 
the  Jobs.  They  need  them.  Of  course, 
growers  may  have  to  pay  higher  wages 
than  60  cents  an  hour  in  Arkansas,  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  Is  the  function  of  Con- 
gress to  maintain  substandard  wages. 

The  "lack  of  labor"  argument  must 
appear  especially  strange  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams].  He 
has  been  holding  hearings  on  a  bill  based 
on  Public  Law  78.  This  measure.  S.  527. 
would  recruit  \J3.  farmworkers  and 
transport  them  to  areas  of  labor  need. 
The  measure  would  bring  workers  and 
growers  together  more  effectively.  It 
would  assure  the  growers  of  U.S.  labor. 

Yet  the  same  grower  organizations  who 
make  such  pitiful  pleas  about  crops  rot- 
ting, about  not  being  able  to  get  U.S. 
workers,  are  bitterly  opposing  S.  527. 

Producers  with  a  financial  stake  in 
the  bracero  program  and  others  who 
should  know  better  predict  that  in  the 
absence  of  bracero  labor,  prices  will  sky- 
rocket, and  the  consumer  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate loser.  The  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor, for  example,  predicts  that  termina- 
tion of  the  program  "may  well  convert 
a  number  of  staple  foods  in  your  home 
and  mine  into  luxury  items." 

This  fantasy  was  laid  to  rest  in  an  ex- 
cellent letter  I  received  from  Mrs.  Sarah 
H.  Newman,  general  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  League. 
Mrs.  Newman  writes: 

Quite  frankly  consumers  resent  being  given 
the  blame  for  the  atrocious  farm-laborer 
conditions.   •    •    • 

*  *  *  Farm  labor  costs  represent  less  than 
one-twentieth  of  the  consumer  price  of  vege- 
tables, fruits,  cotton  and  sugar.     For  exam- 
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pie,  a  20  cents  an  hour  Increase  in  farm  labor 
costs  In  the  cultivation  and  harvaat  of  let- 
tuce would  increase  the  oonaiuner  prloa  by 
one-fifth  of  a  cent  a  head. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  American 
consumer  Is  unwilling  to  pay  th^  small 
price  for  the  economic  emancipation  of 
his  fellow  citizen. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  that  nei- 
ther growers  nor  consumers  need  PubUo 
Law  78.  There  Is  plentiful  U.S.  labor. 
But  the  Public  Law  78-using  growers 
want  docile,  easily  exploitable,  and  cheap 
labor. 

PKOHIBmON        AGAINST        DISCBIlCINATIOir »0* 

MEXICANS,  BUT  HOT  FOE  ASCKXICANS 

Mr.  President.  I  call  attention  to  arti- 
cle 8  of  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of 
1951,  as  amended,  entered  into  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  pursuant 
to  PubUc  Law  78.  This  article,  entitled 
■  Prohibition  Against  Discrimination,"  Is 
an  essential  part  of  the  program  which 
would  be  extended  by  the  Allott-Domi- 
nick  bill,  S.  1703.  It  has  established  an 
irrefutable  precedent  for  the  President's 
civil  rights  legislation. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 
Mexican  workers  shall  not  be  assigned  to 
work  nor  permitted  to  remain  In  loealltlea  in 
which  Mexicans  are  discriminated  agaixist 
because  of  their  nationality  or  anceatry. 
Within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  agreement  and  from  time  and 
time  thereafter,  the  Mexican  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Relations  will  furnish  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  a  listing  of  the  commtmltlea  In 
which  It  considers  that  discrimination 
against  Mexicans  exists.  If  there  Is  con- 
currence by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  there 
ifi  euch  discrimination  In  any  such  area,  he 
will  not  issue,  or  where  appropriate  will 
withdraw,  the  authorization  provided  for  In 
article  10. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  does  not  concur, 
the  appropriate  Mexican  consul  may  request 
a  statement  signed  by  the  chief  execuuve 
officer  or  officers  or  the  chief  law  enforcement 
officer  of  the  conununlty  In  which  the  Mexi- 
can workers  are  to  be  employed,  pledging 
for  the  community  that: 

(a)  No  discriminatory  acta  will  be  perpe- 
trated against  Mexicans  In  that  locality;  and 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  Mexican  consul 
reporU  the  existence  of  acts  of  discrimina- 
tion against  any  Mexican  because  of  anceatry 
or  nationality,  the  local  governmental  offl- 
cers  who  signed  the  statement  will  have  such 
complaints  promptly  investigated  and  take 
such  community  and  Individual  action  aa 
may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  community 
pledge. 

The  Mexican  Gkivernment  will  permit  em- 
plojTnent  In  such  areas  If  such  pledges  are 
furnished. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
Mexican  consul  reports  that  discriminatory 
acts  have  been  committed  against  Mexicans 
because  of  their  nationality  or  anceatry  In 
a  locality  where  Mexican  workers  are  em- 
ployed, the  Mexican  consul  having  JuAadlc- 
tlon  In  the  locality  may  requeat  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  Join 
the  Mexican  consul  In  a  Joint  Investigation 
In  which  event  the  procedure  prescribed  In 
article  30  of  this  agreement  will  be  followed. 

Mr.  President,  there  could  be  no 
stronger  precedent  for  the  enactment  of 
a  civil  rights  bill  than  the  migrant  labor 
agreement  entered  Into  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  78.  In  express,  imequivocal  lan- 
(<'uage  the  agreement  provides  that  an 
agency  of  a  foreign  government — the 
Mexican  Ministry  for  Foreign  Rela- 
tions— may     Identify    communities    in 
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the  United  States  which  in  his  opinion 
discriminate  against  citizens  of  his  na- 
tion; he  may  submit  an  Inventory  of  such 
c<Hmnunlties  to  our  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  concurrence  and  action. 

If  our  Secretary  of  Labor  agrees  that 
discrimination  exists,  he  cannot  author- 
ize Mexican  nationals  to  be  employed  on 
farms  in  the  communities  In  question. 
If  Mexican  nationals  are  already  em- 
ployed in  such  communities,  our  Secre- 
tary Is  required  to  withdraw  the  author- 
ization for  their  employment. 

If  our  Secretary  of  Labor  does  not 
agree  that  discrimination  exists,  the 
Mexican  Government  may  bypass  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  go  directly  to  the 
officials  in  the  community  of  the  alleged 
discrimination.  The  Mexican  consul 
may  deal  directly  with  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  or  the  chief  law  enforcement 
officer  of  the  community  by  requesting  a 
signed  antidiscrimination  pledge  on  be- 
half of  the  entire  community.  The 
pledge  required  to  be  furnished  would 
bind  the  community  to  nondiscrimina- 
tory action  against  Mexicans  and  would 
bind  the  local  officials  to  Investigate 
promptly  any  complaints  respecting  dis- 
crimination lodged  by  the  Mexican  con- 
sul. The  pledge  also  expressly  requires 
such  community  and  individual  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  com- 
munity pledge. 

These  procedures  quite  obviously  go  far 
beyond  the  proposals  In  the  President's 
civil  rights  legislation.  The  President's 
civil  rights  legislation  prohibits  dis- 
crimination only  by  entities  that  affect 
Interstate  commerce.  In  contrast,  the 
application  of  article  8  Is  far  broader. 

Article  8  prohibits  the  entire  gamut  of 
discriminatory  action.  Discrimination 
is  prohibited  however  It  arises  in  a  com- 
munity, whether  by  the  government  or 
local  custom,  or  an  individual,  tuid  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  situation  is  Inter- 
state or  wholly  local  In  nature. 

In  considering  the  importance  of  ar- 
ticle 8  of  the  Public  Law  78  Migrant  La- 
bor Agreement,  we  should  take  particular 
note  of  the  fact  that  article  8  has  been 
in  effect  for  more  than  12  years.  It  will 
be  In  effect  for  at  least  1  more  year  if 
Public  Law  78  Is  extended  again. 

We  should  also  take  particular  note  of 
the  fact  that  Mexican  nationals  have 
been  employed  in — and,  therefore,  ar- 
ticle 8  has  had  application  to — some 
areas  of  our  Nation  In  which  we  find  the 
greatest  resistance  to  nondiscrimina- 
tory policies  and  practices. 

It  is  an  ironic  fact,  indeed,  that  the 
elected  representatives  from  these  areas 
by  supporting  Public  Law  78  have  five 
times  endorsed  and  reaffirmed  a  policy 
of  nondiscrimination.  With  this  en- 
dorsement and  legislative  history  brought 
to  light,  perhaps  we  can  hope  that  some 
of  the  representatives  from  these  areas 
will  find  their  previous  position  favoring 
nondiscrimination  to  be  of  persuasive 
effect  during  their  consideration  of  sim- 
ilar policies  for  our  own  citizens. 
Having  taken  such  a  position  for  the 
citizens  of  a  foreign  nation,  surely  there 
will  be  some  eagerness  to  do  as  much 
for  our  own  citizens. 

How  can  we  provide  less  protection 
against  discrimination  for  our  own  citi- 
zens than  this  Oovemment  has  In  fact 


provided  for  more  than  12  years  to  the 
citizens  of  Mexico. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  data 
from  the  Department  of  Labor  on  bra- 
cero discrimination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

iNELiGtsrE  Counties  Under  AancLE  8, 
Migrant  Labor  Agrexicemt 
Listed  below  are  the  communities  which 
the  Government  of  Mexico  continues  to  con- 
sider ineligible  for  the  purpose  of  contracting 
Mexican  nationals  by  reason  of  discrimina- 
tion against  persons  of  Mexican  ancestry  In 
the  State  of  Texas : 

Edna,  Gonzales,  Monahan,  Moulton,  Port 
Lavaca,  Robstown,  Seguln,  Sonora,  SterUng 
City,  Three  Rivers. 

The  above-named  communities  are  on  an 
ineligible  list  as  of  September  14,  1962,  pro- 
vided  Ufi   by  the  Mexican  EmhasEj. 

Below  we  have  listed  several  examples  of 
the  types  of  cases  Involving  discrimination 
and  the  action  taken  by  the  Department  in 
each  case. 

(1)  Slaton,  Tex.:  This  case  arose  In  Slaton, 
Tex.,  In  the  summer  of  1960  when  the  De- 
partment, pursuant  to  agreement  article  8, 
Investigated  and  found  that  there  was  dis- 
crimination at  such  places  as  restaurants, 
bowling  alleys,  and  the  city  swimming  pool. 
At  that  time  we  concluded  the  matter  satis- 
factorily without  the  necessity  of  removing 
the  Mexican  nationals  under  contract  in  the 
area. 

In  the  summer  of  1961  we  received  a 
formal  complaint  alleging  that  the  Slaton 
City  swimming  pool  was  being  operated  on  a 
"white  only"  basis.  This  complaint  was 
brought  to  our  attention  when  some  school 
children  of  Mexican  ancestry  were  denied 
the  use  of  the  swimming  pool.  NegotlaUons 
with  city  officials  followed  our  Investigation 
In  an  effort  to  eliminate  this  discrimination. 
The  Mexican  Government  requeated  the 
immediate  removal  of  all  Mexicans  working 
In  the  Slaton  area.  Through  negotiations 
with  Slaton  City  officials  the  situation  was 
eventually  resolved  In  1962  when  the  city  of 
Slaton  opened  its  swimming  pool  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  public  who  obtained  a  $6  health 
certificate  and  a  #1  membership  card.  These 
documents  were  available  without  regard  to 
nationality. 

(2)  Levelland,  Tex.:  In  October  of  1961 
the  Department  received  a  complaint  involv- 
ing discrimination  against  Mexicans  In 
Levelland,  Tex.  The  Incident  arose  as  the 
result  of  the  refusal  of  the  local  movie 
theater  to  admit  Mexicans.  This  complaint 
was  resolved  rapidly  when  the  owner  of  the 
theater  In  Lubbock,  Tex.,  after  being  advised 
of  the  possible  sanctions  which  could  be 
applied  under  article  8  of  the  agreement,  in- 
structed his  local  manager  to  admit  all  mem- 
bers of  the  public. 

(3)  Stamford,  Tex.:  In  September  1961  the 
Mexican  consul  in  DaUas,  Tex.,  complained 
that  barber  shops  and  beauty  parlors  In 
Stamford,  Tex.,  were  refusing  to  serve  persons 
of  Mexican  ancestry.  This  complaint  was 
resolved  when  the  mayor  of  Stamford  agreed 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  remedy  this 
situation. 

(4)  Lea  County  of  New  Mexico:  In  July 
1959  complaints  were  received  concerning 
discrimination  against  M»Ti««Bn  nationals  In 
Lea  County,  N.  Mex.,  by  law-enforcement 
officers.  Primarily,  the  complaint  Involved 
the  arrest  and  Imprisonment  of  a  Mexican 
national  for  allegedly  stealing  his  employer's 
wallet,  a  charge  which  was  eventually  dis- 
proved. The  c<»nplalnt  Involved  the  treat- 
ment accorded  the  Mexican  national  In  the 
area  by  the  police  and  city  judge.  This  sit- 
uation was  resolved  when  the  county  and 
city  officials  of  Lovlngton,  N.  Mex.,  pledged 
their  cooperation  to  prevent  recurrence  of 
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any  •itnatinn  vklch  mlgbt  mggmt  ijtyTtTni- 
natory  action  atalnat  penona  at  Mexican 
anceatxy  or  nationality. 
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AfUr  Uie  m^ant  Labor  A«rMnMnt  ot  1961 
became   affaetlT*  the   Mexican   Oovemment 
refused  to  approve  the  employment  of  Mexi- 
can natlonala  In  a  atimber  of  oountlea  In 
Texae  where  t%  wm  charted  that  dtecrlmlna- 
tlon  existed  against  persona  of  Mexican  na- 
tlonaUty.     0«er  the  yean   the  Department 
has   perauadMl  aany   of   these   counties   to 
alter   their   policy   of   racial   dUcrlmlnatlon 
toward  peraona   of  Mexican   deecent.     As   a 
result   of   pladgM   received    from    city   and 
county  oflliiate  in  many  of  theee  areas,  the 
Mexican    Ooreraninxt    has    removed    these 
ooontles  tram  th«tr  Ineligible  list.    Although 
there  U  a  19M  Joint  InterpretaUon  of  agree- 
ment artlcia  8  which  provides  that  the  Mexi- 
can Oovemment  wni  not  Include  an  entire 
county  on  the  Ineligible   list,   the   Mexican 
Oovemment   eontlmwe   to   consider   certain 
countlee  In  Tesaa  to  be  off  limits  for  employ- 
ment  of  Mextoaa   nationals.     Many   of  the 
counties,  boweiw,  that  remain  on  the  Ineli- 
gible list  h*v«  not  requested  Mexican  nation- 
als.   In  moat  eaaaa  where  the  Mexican  Oov- 
emment still  considers  a  county  on  the  Ineli- 
gible list  we  have  been  able  to  obtain   Its 
removal  when  ooonty  or  city  officials  agree 
to  cooperate. 


LEGAL  NTHTT.IBM  AND  THE    STATES 
RIOHT8"  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MdNTTRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  12  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  ad- 
dresMd  the  section  of  judicial  admin- 
istradOQ  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
in  Chicago.  On  the  same  day  its  house 
of  delegates  rejected  a  proposal  to  re- 
verse the  Supreme  Court's  reapportion- 
ment decision.  The  action  of  the  house 
of  delegates  reaArms  a  central  principle 
of  our  constttuUonjd  system  of  Juris- 
prudence, about  which  Mr.  Justice  Gold- 
berg had  much  to  naij.  I  am  proud  to  be 
able  to  say.  as  a  lawyer,  that  the  vote 
of  the  house  of  delegates  gives  empha- 
sis to  the  legal  profession's  commitment 
to  the  achievement  of  Justice  among 
men. 

Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  observes  that  the 
Judge  must  seek  justice  under  law.  with 
the  deep  meanings  of  the  Constitution  as 
his  guide.  TtoaX  document  is  the  supreme 
example  of  popular  sovereignty  in  our 
history.  Just  as  Its  writ  is  supreme  in  law. 
It  is  the  people's  charter  upon  wliich 
their  liberties  depend.  Accordingly  I 
view  with  Intense  concern  attempts  to 
pull  down  parts  of  the  overspreading 
mantle  of  protection  that  the  Constitu- 
tion affords  to  our  liberties.  This  would 
be  unbelievahle  foUy,  yet  there  are  those 
who  advocate  such  a  course.  When 
our  liberties  require  sophisticated  and 
immovable  defenses  against  the  serious 
challenge  of  alien  Ideologies,  i  am  some- 
what embarrassed  to  take  the  time  of  the 
UJB.  Senate  to  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Supreme 
Court  Tbe  moaves  of  these  proposed 
amendments  dwald  condemn  them  out 
of  hand,  and  the  fatal  flaw  in  the  argu- 
ments of  their  propwients  should  be 
obvious. 

Across  the  Nation.  Mr.  President,  bill- 
boards are  sprtn<ing  up  with  the  wmrds 
"Save  Our  IlepiiMic — Impeach  Earl 
Warren"  audMloMly.  Inacrtbed  acroos 
the  American  flag.  Hate  peddlers  are 
advertising  kits  of  rabid  literature  about 


the  Chief  Justice  in  the  public  press. 
But  the  attack  is  not  focused  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  alone;  it  extends  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  fundamental  law 
of  this  country  in  the  form  of  several 
proposed  amendments.  One  proposal 
would  deny  Congress  its  present  super- 
visory power  in  the  event  that  two-thirds 
of  the  SUtes  took  the  InlUaUve  in  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Another  would  create  a 
Court  of  the  Union  to  review  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  SUtes. 
The  third  proposal,  which  the  ABA 
house  of  delegates  voted  down  on  Mon- 
day. August  12.  would  have  deprived  the 
Federal  courts  of  jurisdiction  over 
questions  of  reapportionment  and  rep- 
resentation in  SUte  legislatures. 

Out  Federal  Union  Is  a  complex  struc- 
ture in  which  State  and  Federal  rtapon- 
sibilities  and  prerogatives  are  in  delicate 
balance.  In  times  of  increasing  pressure 
upon  our  National  Government.  I  view 
with  favor  attempts  to  create  and  pre- 
serve a  larger  role  for  our  50  SUtes.  As 
Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  observes,  this  is  a 
difficult  area  wherein  a  continuing  dia- 
log Is  to  be  welcomed.  But  the  proposed 
amendments  would  place  the  power  to 
amend  the  Federal  Constitution  in  the 
SUte  legislatures.  They  would  place 
the  interpretation  of  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  liberty,  due  process,  and  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  in  the  hands  of 
a  Supreme  Court  of  the  Union  whose 
Judges  would  be  paid  by  those  same  State 
legislatures  and  occupy  offices  created  by 
the  legislatures.  And  then  they  would 
cap  the  whole  by  removing  the  power  of 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Judiciary  to 
guarantee  the  represenUtive  character 
of  those  SUte  legislatures. 

Mr.  President,  these  proposals  betray 
a  craven  fear  of  represenUtive  democ- 
racy. The  glittering  economy  of  the 
Federal  Union  is  based  upon  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  promote 
intersUte  commerce  and  foreign  trade, 
to  work  for  the  betterment  of  its  citizens 
to  underwrite  freedom  abroad  while 
guarding  our  shores,  and  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  a  changing  world.  Yet  it  is 
precisely  these  functions  that  the  pro- 
posed amendments  would  cripple.  They 
display  a  disturbing  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  our  political  institutions  and 
represent  an  ugly  streak  of  legal  nihilism 
to  which  the  know-nothings  of  the  ex- 
treme rightwing  have  given  their  un- 
savory attention. 

The  apportionment  amendment  re- 
jected by  the  ABA  would  carve  out 
an  exception  to  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment,  and  en- 
courage the  rightwing  to  embark  upon 
a  policy  of  whittling  away  that  vital  con- 
stitutional guarantee.  Regardless  of 
how  we  may  feel  about  the  timeliness 
and  reasoning  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  the  reapportionment  csise. 
Baker  against  Carr.  how  can  we  Justi- 
fy a  step  toward  diminishing  the  consti- 
tutional guarantees  of  liberty.  Justice, 
and  equality?  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation was  urged  to  approve  the  amend- 
ment as  a  defense  against  an  all-pow- 
erful, all-pervasive  centralized  govern- 
ment." What  abysmal  shortsightedness 
these  words  display.  The  language  of 
the  proposed  amendment  would  remove 
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all    constitutional    restraints    upon    the 
quality  and  extent  of  representative  in 
SUte  legislatures.     One  of  those  con- 
stitutional restraints  is  the  15th  amend- 
ment, which  provides  that  no  SUte  shall 
abridge    the    right    of    citizens    of    the 
United  SUtes  to  vote.    The  amendment 
would  also  deprive  the  Federal  Judiciary 
and  the  Congress  of  their  authority  to 
implement  the  constitutional  guarantee 
of  a  republican  form  of  government  to 
each   SUte.      Note.   too.   Mr.   President, 
that  the  Federal  courts  are  not  the  only 
forum  in  which  constitutional  rights  may 
be  defended,  but  that  the  State  courts 
also   hear  Federal   constitutional   ques- 
tions.    So  not  only  the  Federal  courts, 
but  also  those  of  the  SUtes.  would  be 
denied  the  power  to  enforce  guarantees 
against  rank  racial  Injustice,  imbalance 
of    representation    between    urban   and 
rural  areas,  and  changes  in  the  form  of 
State  government. 

This  is  the  measure  being  offered  in 
the  name  of  liberty  by  those  who  have 
broken  faith  with  the  basic  tenet  of  our 
system  of  government,  which  is  the  abil- 
ity of  the  people  to  provide  for  their  own 
betterment  within  the  framework  of  con- 
stitutional  guarantees.     The  Constitu- 
tion, as  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  pointedly 
.states.  Is  not  a  treaty  between  the  States 
but  a  charter  emanating  directly  from 
the  people.     In  January.  Mr.  President, 
I  took  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion   of   the   United   SUtes   against   all 
enemies  foreign   and   domestic,   and   to 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  it.     As 
Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  states,  this  oath  Is 
the  "Irrevocable  bond  of  a  brotherhood 
dedicated  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  great 
promise  of  our  democracy."     The  peo- 
ple shall  proceed  to  fulfill  their  destiny, 
secure  in  their  freedoms  and  committed 
to  steady  progress  toward  our  goal  of 
Justice  under  the  law.    It  is  an  occasion 
for   sorrow    and   shame   that  there   are 
those  8o  shortsighted  that  they  would 
postpone  the  Justice  and  deny  the  free- 
doms, apparently  because  they  consider 
them   to   be  frivolous  and   unnecessary 
luxuries  during  a  time  of  serious  chal- 
lenge.      No    challenge,    Mr.    President, 
could  be  so  serious  as  to  render  freedom 
unnecessary;    no  goal  so  urgent   as  to 
permit  a  postponement  of  Justice.     In- 
deed the  great  strength  of  this  country 
is  the  enduring  character  of  Its  com- 
mitment to  Justice,  and  the  lengths  to 
which  we  are  willing  to  go  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  freedom.    No  one  could  doubt 
this  upon  reading  the  address  delivered 
by  Mr.   Justice  Goldberg,  which  is  en- 
nobled by  his  concern  for  Justice  and 
enlivened  by  his  reserves  of  humor  and 
undersUnding.     I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


RKFi.ac-noNS  or  tits  Newest  Justice 
(By   Arthur   J.   Goldberg.    AsaocUte  Justice. 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes.  be- 
fore  the  Section  of   Judicial    AdmlnUtra- 
tlon.  Grand   Ballroom.  Conrad -Hilton) 
When  a  peripatetic  Secretary  of  Labor  be- 
comes a  sitting  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  some  do  and  many  would  like 
to  inquire  about  his  reactions  to  ths  change. 
I  propose  tonight  to  attempt  to  satisfy  this 
natural  curiosity. 
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One  is  "elerated"  to  the  Court  and  oon- 
sequently.  In  socially  conadous  Washington 
eats  higher  on  the  hog,  but  the  Secntary. 
though  protocolly  outranked  at  the  table,  to 
driven  to  dinner  In  a  GoTemment  Cadillac. 
whereas  the  Justice  steers  and  parks  his  own 
car.  Who  gains  by  the  exchange  depends  on 
a  value  Judgment — whether  a  good  chef  Is 
to  be  preferred  to  a  competent  chauffeur. 

The  Secretary's  phone  never  stops  ringing; 
the  Justice's  phone  never  rings— even  his 
b«it  friends  wont  call  him. 

The  Secretary  contlnuaUy  worries  about 
what  the  President  and  an  unpredictable 
Congress  wlU  do  to  his  carefully  formulated 
legislative  proposaU;  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Secretary  wonder  what  tbe 
Justice  will  do  to  theirs. 

The  Secretary's  Infrequent  and  sporadic 
vacations  are  inevitably  Interrupted  by  nn- 
antlclpated  strikes;  the  Justice's  pubUdaed 
long  recess  by  an  apparently  endless  flow  of 
petitions  for  certiorari,  dlfflexilt  stay  appli- 
cations, and  the  certitude  that  If  he  vaca- 
Uons  too  obviously  he  will  be  "time  charted" 
by  Professor  Hart  and  the  editors  of  the 
Harvard  Law  Review  In  the  forthcoming  No- 
vember Issue. 

The  Secretary  numbers  among  his  several 
thousand  employees  doorkeepers  to  giiard  his 
privacy;  the  newest  Justice  Is.  himself,  the 
doorkeeper  to  protect  the  Court's. 

Both  Secretary  and  Justice  need  the  sup- 
port that  only  prayers  can  give  in  resolving 
the  grave  problems  of  office.  The  Secretary 
can  ask  freely  for  yours;  the  Justice  hardly 
U  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

But  enough  of  differences  In  status,  what 
about  functions?  The  Secretary  Is  expected 
to  mediate  labor  disputes;  the  Justice,  pre- 
sumably freed  from  this  role,  early  In  his 
first  term  becomes  Increasingly  aware,  to 
quote  Professor  Black,  that  "The  real  prob- 
lems of  law  Involve  not  faithful  obedience  to 
beauteous  maxims  but  the  mediation  of 
competing  claims  each  with  a  measure  of 
soundness." 

There  are,  of  course,  many  profotmd  dif- 
ferences In   the  respective  mediatory  roles. 
The  Secretary  deals  with  oonfllcta  between 
labor  and  management.     These  can  be  very 
difficult,  as  my  successor  In  the  Cabinet  Is. 
at  this  very  moment.  ejq?erlenclng.    But  the 
Justice's  mediation  Is  Infinitely  more  com- 
plex.    It  Involves  conflicts  between  State  and 
Nation,  StaU  and  State,  the  individual  and 
all  branches  of  government  both  State  and 
National,  and  the  Individual  and  individual. 
The  Secretary  can  persuade  the  contend- 
ing  parties    to   settle   their  difference*— he 
cannot  compel   them  to;   the  Justice  mutt 
decide   the  controversy,  not  merely  recom- 
mend settlement  terms.    He  cannot  eacape 
the    Inexorable   duty   of    Jxidgment— but   a 
court's  decUlon  cannot  merely  rest  updn  "^t 
Is  so  ordered."  It  must  also  persuade. 

Judicial  review,  as  we  know  It.  has  becoma 
Imbedded  In  the  workings  of  our  Oovemment 
and  has  survived  to  this  day.  notwithstand- 
ing attacks  and  despite  Imperfections,  be- 
cause the  decisions  of  the  flnal  constitu- 
tional arbiter,  the  Supreme  Covart,  have  been 
articulated  decisions  showing  a  decent  re- 
spect for  the  opinions  of  mankind.  Rea- 
soning and  not  mere  flat  has  oonvlnoed  the 
people  throughout  our  history  that  judicial 
review  Insures  government  by  law  and  pro- 
tects them  against  arbitrary  action  by  au- 
thority. Truly  a  Judgment  to  endure  must 
be  accepted,  although  not  neceeaarlly  at 
once.  In  the  marketplace. 

It  has  been  righUy  said  of  ovt  Court  that 
It  Is  a  national  schoolmaster  and  of  our 
opinions  that  they  represent  the  dialog 
of  the  participants  In  a  great  aemlnar  dedi- 
cated to  the  realization  of  the  goals  and 
values  of  our  constitutional  democracy. 

The  Secretary,  as  a  mediator.  Inevltobly  la 
driven  to  seeking  peace  at  any  price— for 
mm  a  settlement  without  any  strike,  or  at 
least,  without  a  prolonged  strike.  U  the  goal. 
He  can  hope  that  the  setUement  win  prove 
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to  be  fair  and  equitable  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  the  involved  parties,  but  this  can 
be  no  more  than  a  hope,  since  sanctions  are 
lacking  and  strong  willed  parties  are  In- 
volved. 

The  quest  of  the  justice  In  resolving  con- 
fllcto  U  justice  under  law.  The  judge  seeks 
the  right  seUlement,  not  the  expedient  one. 
The  Secretary's  objective  Is  peace — peace  al- 
moet  at  any  prtce.  The  judicial  process  as- 
sumes peace;  It  rests  upon  unreserved  ac- 
ceptance of  and  compliance  with  the 
decisions  of  the  Court  of  last  resort.  Demo- 
cratic government  cannot  endure  If  the  law 
Is  defied  by  those  In  or  out  of  authority. 
Ever  since  Chief  JusUce  Marshall,  160  years 
ago.  In  Mar'bury  v.  Afodi^on,  declared  that 
"It  Is  emphatically  the  province  and  duty 
of  the  judicial  department  to  say  what  the 
law  Is"  it  has  been  a  permanent  and  Indis- 
pensable feature  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem that,  unless  changed  by  the  orderly 
processes  of  the  ConstituUon,  the  decisions 
of  the  ultimate  Court  must  be  respected 
and  obeyed. 

Decisions  In  a  democracy  are  not  Immune 
from  criticism;  they  may  be  changed  by  leg- 
islation or  constitutional  amendment,  or, 
even  reconsidered  by  the  Court  Itself ,  but 
untU  and  imless  so  changed,  to  defy  them 
or  obstruct  them  is  to  deny  the  law  Itself. 

No  judge  or  lawyer  worthy  of  the  name 
can  attach  any  constitutional  Importance  to 
current  revivals  of  the  old  and  discredited 
doctrine  of  Interposition  or  nulllflcaUon.  It 
iB  too  late  In  our  history  to  deny  that  the 
Constitution,  as  Interpreted  by  the  Court. 
la  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

It  is  simUarly  too  late  In  our  history  to 
revive  the  wholly  academic  contention  that 
the  14th  amendment  is  unconstitutional. 
The  Court  throvjghout  the  years,  and  as  re- 
cently as  last  term,  has  applied  the  amend- 
ment In  many  cases.  It  Is  clear  beyond 
peradventure  from  an  unbroken  line  of  the 
CourtH  decisions  that  the  process  by  which 
that  amendment  was  ratified  does  not  pre- 
sent a  justiciable  Issue. 

Another  pervasive  difference  between 
judging  and  labor  mediation  Is  that  the 
Ubor  mediator  lacks  guidelines  for  settle- 
ment of  disputes  and  that  no  one  has  been 
authorized  to  provide  them.  Judges,  on  the 
contrary,  have  as  their  decisional  touch- 
atone,  the  Constitution,  provided  by  the 
people  themselves. 

I  remember.  aU  too  well,  the  rather  tenU- 
tlve  attempt  of  the  administration  during 
my  tenure  as  Secretary  to  suggest  giildeUnes 
for  wage  settlements  In  the  Economic  Report 
of  the  Council  of  EconcHnlc  Advisers.  Both 
labor  and  management  joined  not  only  in 
rejecting  them  but  in  challenging  the  very 
n^t  of  Government  to  enimdate  guidelinea 
even  as  suggested  goaU  rather  than  com- 
mands. I  had  to  faU  back  on  Government's 
right  of  free  speech  to  defend  the  suwes- 
ttons. 

For  judges  the  Constitution  provides  the 
guldeUnes.    The  greatest  political  dociunent 
known  to  man  is  a  brief  paper  consisting 
of   a   preamble   and   7   short   articles   con- 
taining In  all  about  6,000  words.     Yet,  in 
It  we  seek  and  find  the  answers  to  the  com- 
plex   problems   of    liberty   and    order   In   a 
nuclear    age.    Although    Judges    often    may 
wl»h  for  more  precise  guidance  In  groping 
for  decisional  light,  all  surely  recognize  that 
the  genius  of  the  Constitution  rests.  In  con- 
■Ulerable  measure,  In  the  flexlbmty  of  the 
document.  In  the  purposeful  generaUty  of 
Its  eloquent  phrases  and  In  the  nobility  of 
Its  stated   Ideals.     This  has  enabled  It   to 
radure  to  this  age  and  the  people  willing 
will  preserve  it  for  ages  to  come. 

One  can  inquire  as  to  who  U  the  right- 
ful deflner  of  the  public  Interest  in  labor 
dilutes;  no  one  can  legitimately  question 
the  source  of  the  ConstituUon.  The  Con- 
■UtuUon  of  the  United  SUtes  Is  an  act  of 
tte  people.  Its  very  first  words  are  "We 
the  people  of  the  United  States."     It  was 


drafted  by  a  convention,  submitted  by  Con- 
gress and  ratified  not  by  State  legislatures 
but  by  special  conventions.  Under  our  Con- 
stitution the  sovereign  people  are  the  real 
sovereignty.  This  does  not  gainsay  that  Im- 
portant powers  are  reserved  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  States,  Just  as  others  are 
delegated  to  the  United  States.  Both  Na- 
tion and  State  are  vital  in  our  constitutional 
structure  and  no  judge  upholding  the  Con- 
stitution would  deny  to  the  States  their 
legitimate  rights  nor  fail  to  recognize  the 
vital  necessity  of  preserving  the  States  as 
strong  and  vigorous  Government  units. 

But  reassertlon  of  the  fundamental  char- 
acter of  the  Constitution,  not  as  a  treaty 
between  the  States,  but,  rather  as  a  charter 
emanating  directly  from  the  people,  Is  ever 
necessary  In  face  of  assertions,  made  even 
to  this  day,  that  the  States,  or  rather  their 
legislatures,  are  to  be  the  final  Judges  of 
their  own  powers  and  those  of  the  National 
Government. 

These  echoes  of  nullification,  to  which  I 
have  already  adverted,  are  denied  by  the 
Constitution  Itself  and  by  our  national  ex- 
perience. They  have  no  place  in  our  present 
day  when  our  unity  as  a  people  is  Indis- 
pensable not  only  for  national  but  for  world 
survival. 

State  and  Federal  Judges  may  legitimately 
differ  as  to  whether  particular  decisions  of 
our    Court    correctly    apply    constitutional 
principles   of  federalism  and   a  continuing 
dialog  in  this  difficult   area   is  to   be   wel- 
comed.   There  Is  no  place,  however,  for  dif- 
ferences between  State  and  Federal  Judges 
In  the  basic  proposition  that  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  the  supreme   law  of  the  land  and 
is  of  binding  effect  on  the  States,  anything 
in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to 
the    contrary   notwithstanding.      All    of   us 
Federal  and  State  Judges,  Members  of  Con- 
gress   and    State    legislatures,    Federal    and 
State  executive   officers   are   solemnly  com- 
mitted by  oath  to  support  this  Constitution. 
This  oath  to  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution is  more  than  a  solemn  obligation; 
it  Is  the  Irrevocable  bond  of  a  brotherhood 
dedicated   to   the   fulfillment   of   the   great 
promise  of  oiu"  democracy. 

The  ninth  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  United 
States  served  in  an  office  replete  with  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment;  the  98th  Justice 
serves  In  one  filled  with  the  excitement  of 
the  ages.  The  Secretary  left  hU  post  hav- 
ing tried,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  fulfill 
the  statutory  mandate  of  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  the  wage  earners  and  the  Industry 
of  the  country;  the  Justice  enters  upon  his 
Judicial  office  conscious  that  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  do  his  part  In  the  sacred  stir 
toward  Justice  and  with  the  trembUng  hope 
-that  the  flame  wlU  bum  bright  while  the 
torch  is  in  [his]  keeping." 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  (X)RPS 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  yesterday  the  Senate  passed 
the  National  Service  Corps  bill  after 
many  very  pertinent  statements  were 
made  hi  Its  support.  One  eloquent 
speech,  however,  was  not  delivered.  The 
Senator  who  was  to  have  made  It  be- 
lieved in  this  program  with  every  ounce 
of  his  formidable  fund  of  peroeptlveness 
and  courage. 

That  colleague  was  Senator  Estes  Ke- 
fauver.  Death  has  silenced  the  voice 
that  was  raised  so  often  for  so  many  fine 
causes.  He  had  meant  to  partlci|>ate 
He  had  hitended  to  put  himself  once 
more  on  the  record.  He  had  planned  to 
tMscuas  one  propoeed  Corps  project  in 
his  home  State. 

Although  he  could  not  give  this  speech 
I  believe  that  the  record  of  tbe  Senate 
debate  on  the  National  Senrlce  Corps 
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would  not  be  eomplete  without  it.  I  aak 
unanimous  eonaent.  Uierefore,  to  have  It 
printed  In  the  Rscots.  The  late  Senator 
from  Tenneene  baa  left  us  many  fine 
statements  exx»renin«  his  compassion 
and  humanity.  Here  is  one  more  that 
should  be  read  by  all  who  admire  him. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  entered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  toiOowt: 

Mr.  Prwldmt.  when  the  legislation  estab- 
lUhlnf  the  Peace  Corps  w&s  before  the  Sen- 
ate, many  doubU  aa  to  lU  effectiveness  were 
raised.  We  now  have  pending  before  this 
body  8.  1331.  which  establishes  a  National 
Service  Corps,  called  by  many,  a  Domestic 
Peace  Corps.  In  view  of  the  success  of  the 
Peace  CorjM  on  foreign  countries,  we  can 
readily  see  how  effective  a  similar  endeavor 
would  be  within  our  own  country 

Athough  the  United  States  Is  the  most 
affluent  coiintry  in  the  world,  with  a  great 
abundance  of  human  and  material  resources. 
It  has  been  eaUmated  that  over  30  million 
Americans  are  plagued  by  poverty,  depriva- 
tion, and  despair.  That  means  that  one  In 
every  six  of  our  dtlxens  lives  on  submarglnal 
Income,  and  lacks  either  the  skills,  the  ability 
or  the  motivation  to  overcome  his  problems. 

The  National  Sarrlce  Corps  would  attack 
these  problems.  The  program  would  help  to 
bring  about  a  concerted  naUonwlde  attack 
on  the  cause  of  thla  poverty  and  despair. 
There  are.  of  course,  many  programs,  public 
and  private,  directed  at  the  results  of  dis- 
tress. But  this  profram  would  be  a  call  to  all 
citizens  to  do  something  about  the  causes. 

The  establishment  of  the  National  Service 
program  would  not  mean  Federal  Interven- 
tion in  problems  which  should  be  the  sole 
concern  of  the  States  and  local  communities. 
The  National  Serrlce  Corps  would  respond 
only  to  local  InvltaUon.  At  all  times  It  would 
cooperate  with  and  be  supervised  by  Its  local 
sponsoring  groups.  The  Corps  would  supply 
and  support  trained  and  qualified  men  and 
women  volunteers,  while  the  local  conamu- 
nlty  woxild  hear  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  administration  and  supervision  of  a 
project  and  the  provision  of  necessary  ma- 
terials. 

A  proposed  project  In  my  State  of  Tennes- 
see llliistratee  well  tlie  need  of  this  leglslaUon 
and  how  effective  the  National  Service  Corps 
could  be.  In  Overton  and  Fentress  Coimtles. 
in  the  Cumberland  Plateau  In  Tennessee, 
there  Is  a  mining  area  known  as  Crawford 
Mountain.  All  major  mines  have  closed  long 
ago.  but  the  people  in  the  community  still 
try  to  make  a  meager  living  working  small 
doghole  mines. 

These  two  counties,  with  a  population  of 
28.000.  have  only  two  public  health  nursee 
and  the  nearest  doctor  Is  25  miles  away. 
With  most  persons  having  leas  than  8  years 
of  education  and  earning  an  annual  Income 
of  leee  than  $9,000.  they  have  very  little 
knowledge  ot  health  programs  and  can  af- 
ford a  doctor  only  In  the  case  of  a  very 
serious  lllnees.  ' 

A  project  proposed  by  a  local  group  in  that 
area  would  send  into  the  community  a  team 
compoeed  of  a  public  health  nurte  and  a 
health  educator.  The  nurse  could  alleviate 
the  problem  of  Inaafflclent  medical  c^n  in 
the  community  while  the  health  educator 
could  organlae  liealth  facUltlee.  make  the 
people  aware  of  the  existing  facilitiee.  and 
teach  the  people  how  to  use  these  facilities. 

liir.  President.  Just  two  persons,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  local  leaders  who  would 
sponsor  the  project,  would  do  much  to  sl- 
Uvlata  the  serknie  health  problems  which 
now  exist  in  tlMlr  oonuntinlty.  The  Na- 
tional Service  Oerpe  would  be  very  helpful 
and  la  seriously  n— rtsd  in  such  communities 
as  this.  In  Tenaaaaee,  and  acroes  the  entire 
country. 

Mr.  Preetdent.  I  nrge  strong  support  from 
my  colteagties  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 


this  program,  in  order  to  benefit  the  millions 
of  our  unfortunate  cltiaens  who,  amid  our 
affluent  Nation,  stmggle  with  poverty,  dep- 
rivation, and  deepair. 


TRIBUTE    TO    SENATOR    HILL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  marked  another 
memorable  milestone  in  the  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama.  For  40  years  he  has  de- 
voted his  great  talents  and  courageous 
heart  to  the  service  of  his  country.  His 
achievements  during  his  long  and  fruit- 
ful .term  of  office  are  the  cause  of  the  ad- 
miration which  we  all  feel  for  him.  As 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  he  has  worked  tire- 
lessly for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 
There  are  millions  of  Americans  from 
every  State  who  feel  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  him  for  the  work  he  has  done  to  bring 
help  to  the  sick  and  the  mentally  ill. 

As  a  member  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  I  have  had  the  great 
privilege  of  working  under  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Hill.  It  has  been  inspiring  to 
see.  and  to  learn  from,  the  wisdom,  the 
experience,  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
man. 

The  Senator  bears  the  name  of  a  great 
surgeon;  he  has  been  more  than  worthy 
of  it.  His  ceaseless  work  for  the  improve- 
ment of  medical  care  in  this  country  will 
never  be  forgotten  A  lesser  man  might 
be  willing  to  say,  I  have  accomplished 
what  I  can  and  now  I  will  rest";  but  not 
the  distinguished  Senator.  In  the  years 
ahead,  still  more  will  be  added  to  an  al- 
ready great  record.  Now  is  a  fitting  oc- 
casion to  offer  him  not  only  our  con- 
gratulations but  our  deeply  felt  thanks. 


COMPUMENTS  TO  EDWIN  P  NEILAN. 
PRESIDENT.  UJ3  CHAMBER  OP 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  in  the  August  9  issue  of  the 
Evening  Journal.  Wilmington.  Del.,  there 
appeared  an  article  by  David  lAwrence 
entitled  "Metaphor  Was  Harsh,  but 
Neilan's  Right." 

In  this  article  Mr.  Lawrence  comments 
upon  the  very  timely  address  made  by 
Mr.  Nellan,  the  president  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  which  he 
called  attention  to  the  immorality  of 
using  Ooverrunent  funds  for  vote-buying 
projects. 

Unquestionably  this  trend  toward 
using  public  money  to  underwrite  the 
costs  of  grants  and  projects  in  marginal 
congressional  districts  Is  Just  as  immoral 
as  the  buying  of  votes  at  the  polls  on 
election  day. 

As  one  Member  of  the  Congress  I  com- 
pliment Mr.  Neilan  upon  his  very  timely 
warning,  and  I  ask  that  the  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Lawrence  be  printed  in  the 
CoNOKKssioNAL  RccoKD  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

MrrAPHoa  Was  Haksh.  but  Nkh-an's  Right 
( By  David  Lawrence) 
Immorality"  Is  such  an  all-lncluslve  word 
that  maybe  Bdwln  P  Nellan.  president  of 
the  tr.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  8tretche<l 
his  metaphor  a  little  t<x)  far  when  he  charged 


In  a  speech  before  the  National  Press  Club 
here  that  some  politicians  practice  "seduc- 
tion by  subsidy  '  He  said  he  found  It  "diffi- 
cult to  rank  such  conduct  higher  in  the 
moral  scale  than  the  association  of  politi- 
cians, party  girls,  and  spies  in  Oreat  Britain  " 

Mr.  Nellan  was  perhaps  trying  dramatically 
to  draw  attention  to  the  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion which  exist  In  political  Washington  and 
which  Is  consistently  Ignored.  The  fact  Is 
that  morals  have  reached  such  a  low  point 
nowadays  in  politics  that  many  things  which 
have  been  frowned  upon  In  the  past  are  today 
acquiesced    In    aa    normal   and   natural 

Thus,  what  Is  the  real  difference  between 
the  handing  over  of  a  bribe  to  a  Congress- 
man by  a  businessman  who  wants  a  certain 
piece  of  legislation  passed  or  defeated  and 
the  proffer  of  an  appropriation  to  be  spent  In 
a  district  represented  by  a  Member  of  the 
House  If  he  will  change  his  vote  or  corral 
votes  of  others  on  something  deemed  very 
important  to  an  administration  In  power? 

How  many  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
given  hints  of  possible  appointment  to  the 
bench,  with  Its  life  tenure,  or  a  higher  post 
In  Government  If  they  will  "play  ball"  with 
an  administration? 

How  many  Meml>ers  of  Congress  have  been 
threatened  with  reprisals  through  the  with- 
holding of  projects  or  programs  they  want 
for  their  districts  or  States  If  they  fall  to 
support  certain  administration  measures? 
This  Is  so  widespread  that  it  has  come  to  be 
known  In  the  parlance  of  Capitol  Hill  as  "arm 
twisting  "  These  tactics  are  usually  attrib- 
uted to  some  administration  emissaries  on 
Capitol  Hill 

Now.  Immorality  Is  hardly  new  In  political 
Washington,  but  It  takes  a  lot  of  nerve  for 
any  newspaper  to  call  attention  to  It  and 
give  specific  Instances  and  risk  lawsuits. 

What  Members  of  Congress  say  In  their 
speeches  on  the  floor  or  In  committee  reports 
can  be  printed  without  fear  of  libel,  but 
there  Is  a  timidity  In  the  press  about  naming 
naxnea.  There  have  been  some  notable  ex- 
ceptions, and  some  courageous  newspapers  In 
the  past  have  revealed  abuses  In  the  spending 
of  Federal  funds,  as,  for  example,  when  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  placed  on  Government  pay- 
rolls relatives  who  did  not  do  the  work  or  put 
m  the  hours  that  would  be  required  of  other 
employees.  There  have  been  exposures,  too, 
of  bribery  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  as  In  the  famous  Teapot  Dome 
scandal  of  the  1920*8. 

But,  strangely  enough,  there  Is  not  much 
exposed  In  connection  with  the  chicanery 
and  Immoral  methods  by  which  committee 
majorities  are  sometimes  obtained  in  Con- 
gress through  promises  of  special  favors  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense.  For  years  the  phrase 
"pork  barrrel  bUl"  has  been  used  In  general 
conversation  and  in  articles  by  newsmen 
about  particular  appropriations  sought  by 
Members  of  Congress  with  an  eye  to  winning 
votes  back  home.  Some  of  these  bills  reflect 
the  natural  desire  of  a  Congressman  or  Sen- 
AtoT  to  do  the  utmost  for  his  coristltuency. 
but  all  too  often  the  expenditure  Is  not 
justlfled  In  the  public  Interest  and  some- 
times, to  make  way  for  It,  some  other  meas- 
ure Is  sidetracked  that  Is  really  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

There  are  other  practices  which  are  also 
Immoral,  If  not  dishonest,  but  they  are  de- 
fended with  the  "everybody  is  doing  it" 
alibi.  Thus,  for  instance.  If  a  Democrat  in 
one  district  wants  an  appropriation  passed 
that  Isn't  worthy,  he  hopes  to  get  It  with 
administration  help,  while  a  Republican  In 
another  district  has  little  chance  of  getting 
such  aid  unless  a  conspicuously  distressing 
set  of  circumstances  demands  the  appropria- 
tion This  leads  to  campaign  appeals  for 
votes  with  the  cry  that  "I  can  do  more  for 
you  with  a  Democratic  President  than  a 
Republican  can  "  But  who  can  say  it  is 
moral  to  spend  the  taxpayers'  money  In  such 
a  manner'' 
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Mr.  Nellan  may  have  gone  too  far  In  rais- 
ing even  by  Inference,  the  question  as  to 
where  on  the  ladder  of  immorality  those  in- 
dividuals should  be  ranked  who  live  ott  the 
earnings  of  dissolute  persons  In  comparison 
with  those  politicians  who  misuse  the  funds 
of  the  taxpayers  to  get  political  advance- 
ment. 

Certainly,  leaving  aside  all  comparison,  it 
is  time  more  emphasis  Is  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  immorality  in  governmental  affairs. 
For  evidently  many  clergymen  to  whom  the 
public  looks  for  moral  guidance  are  so  busy 
these  days  engaging  in  or  encouraging 
others  to  participate  in  street  "demonstra- 
tions" that  they  dont  seem  to  have  the  time 
or  inclination  to  prepare  sermons  on  the 
subject  of  immorality  in  government.  Per- 
haps the  taxpayer  can  claim  that,  so  far  as 
spending  his  money  Is  concerned,  he,  too, 
should  have  "equal  rights" — at  least  in  an 
honest  and  fair  disbursement  of  his 
earnings. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  It  will  be 
a  long  time  before  the  last  wave  of  ora- 
tory with  respect  to  the  test-ban  treaty 
sweeps  over  this  august  body.  I  shudder 
to  think  of  the  flood  of  words  we  shall 
hear  and  perhaps  read. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  most  suc- 
cinct comment  about  the  test-ban  treaty 
which  Is  likely  to  be  made  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  In  which  we  are  about  to 
engage  came  to  me  from  a  young  lady 
who  lives  in  Bloomfleld,  Conn.,  through 
the  mall  yesterday,  I  quote  her  letter 
in  its  entirety: 

DxAx  Sknatob  Clakk:  I  saw  you  on  the 
"Today"  program  debating  with  another  man. 
I  a&ked  Mommy  who  was  right.  Mommy 
said,  "Tou  tell  me."  I  said  that  you  were 
right.  Mommy  was  pleased  that  even  a  9- 
year-old  girl  could  teU  that  It  was  a  good 
Idea  to  ratify  the  teet  ban  treaty. 
Love, 

ELOAnTH  Mat. 


TRIBUTE   TO   SENATOR  PROXMIRE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  our  able 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[  Mr.  Proxmiri]  has  been  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  active  Members  of  this 
body.  Always  controversial,  not  always 
predictable,  he  has  his  own  individual 
philosophy  about  his  duty  as  a  Senator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle outlining  the  Senator's  philosophy 
and  some  of  the  physical  manlfeetatlons 
which  it  occasions,  which  appeared  in 
the  National  Observer  of  Augxist  12.  1963, 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

PaoxMnut  Pvrun  Hands  Aflkmtt — Ai«o  Lis- 
tens. Too — Hia  200  Push-Utc  a  Day  Hslp 
Sknatx's     Champion     CAMFAXcitxa     Stand 

Pacx 

Mn.WAUKxz. — "Howdy.  I'm  Boi.  PaoxunuE." 
Howdy,  I'm  Bn,L  Psoxiinix."  "Howdy,  I'm 
Bill  Pxoxmiks." 

The  tall,  lean,  tan.  balding  man  stood  near 
the  gate  of  the  AC  Spark  Plug  plant  here, 
shaking  hands.  He  greeted  each  worker  the 
same  way.  "I'm  your  Senator.  If  there's  any- 
thing I  can  do  for  you  In  Waahlngton,  let 
me  know." 

He  frowned  at  his  watch.  It  was  shortly 
after  0  sjn.  "OK,"  he  said,  "let's  fo." 
He  hustled  to  the  Cornell  Paperboard  Prod- 


ucts plant.  A  crowd  gathered  around  him. 
A  reporter  standing  on  the  fringes  could  see 
his  head  bobbing  up  and  down  and  hear  the 
familiar:  "Howdy,  I'm  •   •   •." 

Mr.  Paoxiciu's  Senate  seat  Is  one  of  35 — 28 
Democratic  and  9  Republicans — which  will  be 
up  for  gratM  In  the  1964  general  election. 
At  the  moment,  the  Nation's  attention  has 
been  diverted  by  Republican  Inflghtlng  for 
the  Presidential  nomination.  But  Mr. 
PmoxMntx's  mind  is  riveted  on  Wisconsin. 
An  unorthodox  Democrat  accustomed  to 
doing  things  his  own  way,  he's  out  campaign- 
ing earlier,  faster,  and  harder  than  anyone 
else.  His  unorthodoxy — and  his  unofficial 
title  of  the  Senate's  hardest  campaigner — 
make  him  something  of  a  political  phenom- 
enon. 

SCHEDITLX  IS  PUNISHING 

Mr.  Proxmirz,  who  has  missed  only  one 
rollcall  vote  in  the  Senate  in  2  years,  returns 
to  Wisconsin  on  weekends.  His  schedule  Is 
punisliing.  On  a  recent  Saturday  morning, 
for  example,  the  telephone  rang  by  arrange- 
ment in  his  motel  room  at  S  a.m.  Instantly, 
the  Senator  hurled  himself  on  the  floor, 
wiiere  he  began  the  first  of  200  pushups  and 
assorted  calisthenics.  At  47,  Yaleman  Paox- 
KUUE  (class  of  1938)  Is  in  superb  condition. 
He  does  not  smoke,  drinks  only  an  occa- 
sional cocktail,  and  when  he's  back  home 
campaigning  he  doesn't  touch  the  stuff — 
not  even  beer  In  this  home  of  hope  and 
yeast. 

By  6:66  ajn.  Mr.  Proxmire  was  at  the  AC 
Spark  Plug  plant  gate.  He  spent  the  morn- 
ing touring  the  factories  and  the  noon  hour 
vlaltlng  the  downtown  stores.  Somewhere 
along  the  line  he  ate  breakfast.  From  down- 
town, the  Senator  headed  for  the  large  May- 
fair  ahopping  center  In  suburban  Wauwatosa, 
where  a  4-H  fair  was  being  held  In  the  park- 
ing lot.  He  shook  hands  and  talked  briefly 
with  shoppers  and  fair  visitors,  making  it  a 
point  to  call  any  woman  under  46  "young 
lady." 

"Say,"  said  one  woman  shopper,  "how 
about  getting  social  security  payments  start- 
ed at  86?"  She  was  obviously  in  her  fifties, 
but  the  campaigning  Senator  flashed  his  boy- 
ish smile. 

"But  that  means  you'll  have  to  wait  20 
more  years,"  he  told  her. 

"TOTJ    ACT    LIKE    A    REPUBLICAN" 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Proxmire  visited 
stores  In  small  neighborhood  shopping  areas 
on  Milwaukee's  northwest  side. 

"You  may  be  a  Democrat,"  one  man  told 
him  approvingly,  "but  you  act  like  a  Re- 
publican  when  you  get   to  Washington." 

In  another  store,  he  shook  the  hand  of  a 
woman  and  said  he  was  glad  to  meet  her. 

"But  you  Just  met  me  a  few  minutes  ago 
in  the  dime  store,"  she  told  him,  offended. 

The  Senator's  momentum  was  halted,  but 
only  mcHnentarily. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  smiling  broadly,  "that 
makes  us  old  friends." 

TAIXIXS    THE     HANDSHAKES 

Late  In  the  afternoon,  he  drove  to  Sllnger, 
Wis.,  a  small  community  where  the  Wash- 
ington County  Fair  was  being  held.  He  re- 
turned to  Milwaukee  at  9  pjn.,  stopped  off 
at  the  Democratic  county  carnival  on  the 
lalte  front,  finally  got  l)ack  to  his  room  at 
11.  But  there  was  one  more  chore  left  after 
17  hours  of  handshaking.  Each  day  he 
metlculoualy  notes  down  the  number  cf 
hands  ahaken.  The  day's  total — as  close  as 
he  could  eetlmate  it — was  2,700,  bringing  his 
total  since  November  1962  to  197.000,  among 
them  the  tiand  of  a  9-year-old  Wauwatosa 
girl  who  told  her  mother  about  It  afterwards. 

"I  shook  hands  with  Senator  Proxmire  to- 
day." she  said.  "I  told  him  I  was  a  Republi- 
can but  he  shook  liands  anyway." 

"That's  nothing,"  said  her  brother,  11,  who 
was  listening  In.  "Anybody  can  shake  liands 
with  old  Proxmixx." 


BELIEVES    IN    A    MAXIM 


Well,  not  everybody.  Some  people  have 
had  to  be  content  with  a  glimpse.  In  ad- 
dition to  197,000  handshakes,  the  Senator 
figures  he  has  made  speeches  before  18,000 
persons  and  ridden  in  parades  attended  by 
721,000,  for  a  grand  total  of  931,000  con- 
tacts— more  than  half  the  number  of  people 
who  voted  in  1960'8  Presidential  election. 
Senator  Albert  Gore,  the  Tennessee  Demo- 
crat, once  told  him  that  no  Job  was  worth 
that  much  effort.  But  Mr.  Proxmire  be- 
lieves wholeheartedly  in  an  old  political 
maxim:  "You  can't  beat  a  candidate  who 
shakes  500  hands  a  day." 

Mr.  Proxmire  has  been  traveling  the  State 
for  about  12  years.  An  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  Governor  in  1952,  1954,  and  1966, 
he  won  the  seat  made  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  In  1957  and  was 
reelected  to  a  full  term  in  1958.  He  is  ob- 
viously very  popular,  even  among  segments 
of  the  normally  Republican  business  com- 
munity, and  State  GOP  strategists  concede 
that  he  will  be  hard  to  unseat.  In  view  of 
all  this,  one  wonders  why  Mr.  Proxmire  runs 
so  hard. 

One  reason  Is  that  he  likes  it.  He  enjoys 
being  a  Senator  and,  unlike  some  Senators, 
he  enjoys  meeting  his  constituents.  In  his 
office  last  week,  the  Senator — who  was  wear- 
ing, at  the  time,  an  eminently  collegiate 
ensemble  of  dark  blue  suit,  wlilte  tab  collar 
shirt,  and  a  tie  with  dark  blue  and  red 
stripes — explained  his  fondness  for  17-hovir 
days  on  the  campaign  traU: 

"It's  not  all,  'I'm  Bill  Proxmire,  I'm  Bill 
Phoxmirz.'  I  really  like  seeing  thoee  people, 
hearing  what  they  have  on  their  minds. 
You  know,  you  can  really  get  out  of  touch  in 
Washington.  You  can  begin  living  in  yotir 
own  little  world  if  you're  not  careful." 

However,  Senator  Proxmixx  Is  obviously 
driven  by  compulsions  other  than  the  desire 
to  "keep  in  touch"  ■with  the  folks  back  home. 
Wisconsin's  voters  are  full  of  surprises  for 
favored  candidates.  The  State  went  for 
Dewey  In  1944,  Truman  in  1948,  Nixon  In 
1960.  In  addition,  Wisconsin  has  a  nominal 
GOP  majority.  Of  32  dally  newspapers,  28 
are  solidly  Republican  and  4  are  independ- 
ent. In  short,  Wisconsin  is  not  a  sure  bet 
for  anybody,  especially  Democrats. 

it's  rough  POR  DEMOCRATS 

The  sledding  la  particularly  rough  for 
Democrats  when  the  Republicans  offer  a 
strong  candidate,  which  they  rarely  do. 
Wisconsin  Republicans,  like  lemmings,  ap- 
pear to  be  seized  by  a  quadrennial  death 
wish,  and  when  election  time  rolls  around 
they  tend  to  offer  up  candidates  of  no  vlalble 
qualifications.  Thla  year,  however,  Mr. 
Proxmire's  likely  opponent  wUl  be  a  man  he 
respects  greatly — former  Lt.  Gov.  Warren 
Knowles,  an  affable  gentleman  whose  name 
is  well  known  throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  Proxmire  has  still  another  reason  for 
his  repeated  trips  to  Wisconsin.  It  is  prob- 
ably not  the  most  Important  reason,  but  In 
many  ways  It's  the  most  Interesting,  partly 
because  It  tells  a  great  deal  about  the  Sena- 
tor himself.    As  he  put  It  last  week : 

"These  sessions  at  home  not  only  give  me 
a  chance  to  meet  them  but  It  also  gives  them 
a  chance  to  get  to  know  me.  I  am  not  a 
bundle  of  conditioned  reflexes  who  auto- 
maticaUy  votes  the  party  Une.  I  sometimes 
go  the  other  way.  However,  if  they  think 
of  me  as  Just  another  Democrat  they  will  al- 
ways be  surprised — even  outraged — when  I 
do  something  else.  But  If  they  know  me, 
they'll  be  able  to  understand  what  I  do.  The 
trtist  of  my  constituents  gives  me  an  unusual 
degree  of  Independence." 

DIBMATS  THE  LXBERALS 

Mr.  Proxmirx's  "Independence"  constantly 
dismays  Democratic  liberals  who  demand 
complete  conformity  to  the  administration's 
program.  In  1900,  for  examjile.  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action's  annual  voting 
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Index  awsnlad  Mr.  Peoxmixx  a  lOO-percent 
prollb«r&l  mttnc.  By  1903.  however.  Mr 
P»aaaaar»  Uhtni  r»tln«  h«d  dropped  to  96 
percent.  He  tee  broken  with  the  admin- 
letreUon  oa.  •■Maf  otbar  Uilngs.  the  sUnd- 
bj  pubUe  works  program,  the  dletiibuUon  of 
farm  aorplueee  to  Poland  and  TugoelaTla. 
and  a  vueoeerioo  of  farm  bills. 

Hie  IndependeBoe  la  moet  noticeable,  how- 
ever, on  ecowikt  taeuee.  He  ia  almost  alone 
amonf  nortliam  Democrats  in  opposing  the 
admlniatratUm'fe  tax  program  He  believes 
It  would  deepen  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
and  lead  InerttaMy  to  Inflation. 

In  a  report  on  the  President's  tax  program 
by  the  Joint  ■nononilc  Commltee.  of  which 
he  U  a  member.  Mr.  Pboxktkk  dissented  from 
the  poalUoa  taken  by  hU  Democratic  col- 
leagiiee: 

"The  preeniliieiit  economic  success  of 
America  has  been  baaed  on  individual  aelf- 
rellanoe,  with  mlnlmtmi  Oovernment  par- 
ticipation and  maTlmnm  individual  freedom 
and  Inoentlire.  •  •  •  All  of  this  suggests 
that  the  right  preecrlptlon  should  indeed  be 
a  tax  cut  to  free  the  economy's  productive 
forcee  fltm  tba  burden  of  Oovernment  taxes. 
But  unleee  Mderml  spending  is  reduced — at 
least  to  keep  pa«*  with  the  reduction  In  Fed- 
eral taxee— the  redtioed  burden  U  a  mirage." 
It  U  a  mlnice,  he  argoed.  because  a  tax  cut 
without  oommenanrate  reductions  in  Fed- 
eral spending  wlU  simply  expand  the  sup- 
ply of  aTallable  money,  increase  demand,  and 
cause  a  rise  In  prleea.  "The  taxpayer's  after- 
tax Income  may  be  higher."  he  argues.  "But 
bis  Income  buya  no  more." 

Since  Mr.  PBontu'a  notions  run  directly 
counter  to  the  administration's  belief  that 
a  deliberately  Induced  budget  deficit  U  necee- 
sary  for  an  wpanrting  economy,  his  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  spend  a  lot  of  time  trying 
to  figure  out  where  Mr.  Pkoxmixx  "went 
wrong."    Says  one: 

"BUI  simply  dldnt  get  a  full  expoaure  to 
Keynee  (BrlUah  economist  who  provided  the 
intellectual  underpinnings  for  the  theory  of 
deficit  spending  to  booet  a  nation's  econ- 
omy) He  got  out  of  Tale  In  1038,  and  then 
went  to  Harrard  Buslnees  School.  I'm  cer- 
tain that  he  dldnt  learn  anything  about 
Keynee  in  either  place.  He  Just  doesn't  seem 
familiar  with  modem  doctrine. 

Mr.  Pboxmjbb  retorts  that  he  Is  well  aware 
of  Keyneslan  ceooomlcs.  He  got  a  fiill  doee 
of  It  when,  at  Hanrard  after  the  war.  he  re- 
ceived an  MJi.  iB  goremment  and  economics 
He  simply  beltoees  that  Mr.  Kennedy's  econ- 
omists are  mlsortng  B>ynee. 

~The  Idea  was  always  to  use  deficit  spend- 
ing— pump-prlmlng.  If  you  will — during  a 
recession  or  economic  downturn.  But  now 
they  are  telling  us  that  we've  got  to  use  It 
even  when  the  economy  is  going  up — and 
keep  using  It  untU  we  reach  a  specific  but 
highly  arbitrary  "rate  of  growth  '  ' 


A  FSSIITS  UBXaALUM 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  think 
tliat  Mr.  PBoxMns's  economic  views  are  as 
conservaUve  as.  say.  Senator  Haxxt  Btxds. 
For  example,  his  monetary  views,  which  call 
for  a  general  lowering  of  interest  ratee  and 
easing  of  credit,  have  a  prairie  IlberaUsm 
reminiscent  of  populism. 

Nor  U  he  oppoeed  to  all  Oovernment 
spending.  He  nppoeas  what  he  views  as  non- 
prodxicUve  Ooremment  spending — that 
which  exerclsss  a  drag  on  the  economy.  He 
estimates  that  In  any  given  year  there  Is  $S 
billion  to  90  bllltoo  of  such  wasted  spending. 
But  he  supports  what  he  calU  productive 
Oovernment  spending — that  which  helpe  a 
tree  economy  or  strengthens  Its  long-term 
resources,  such  as  vocational  education,  man- 
power retraining.  IndustrUl  research  granU. 
aid  to  education.  He  also  takes  orthodox 
liberal  views  on  civil  rlghu.  the  test  ban 
treaty,  foreign  aid.  and  medical  care  for  the 
aged,  all  of  which  he  supports. 


HIS    VIEWS    ARM    "OW    TKX    BUTTON" 

"Biils  economic  views  are  pretty  much  on 
the  button. "  says  an  ex  aid.  "He^  one  of 
the  few  Northern  Senators  to  realise  that  the 
Nation's  rank  and  file  are  not  half  so  liberal 
as  the  liberals  would  LLke  to  think." 

But  the  Senator  himself  doee  not  claim  to 
be  an  Infallible  Judge  of  Wisconsin's  moods, 
nor  Is  he  always  certain — public  opinion  polls 
to  the  contrary — exactly  what  his  voters  are 
thinking.  That's  why.  the  other  day.  he 
was  preparing  once  again  to  leave  Washing- 
ton and  return  home  for  the  weekend 

wm    BXLLS    A    8TOBT 

"My  wife."  he  said  as  he  was  about  to  leave 
his  offlce.  'has  Just  sold  a  story  to  Redbook 
magazine  called  'One  Foot  In  Washington  ' 
Well,  youve  got  to  keep  one  foot  In  Wash- 
ington. But  that's  enough  You  keep  the 
other  one  In  Wisconsin" 

He  waved  goodby  and  closed  the  door 
behind  him  In  2  seconds  the  door  flew 
open,   and   Mr    Pboxmixx   reappeared. 

"Of  course."  he  said,  "my  opponents  will 
no  doubt  accuse  me  of  keeping  at  least  one 
foot  In  my  mouth  " 

He  flashed  his  athletic  grin,  bounded  out 
the  door,  and  was  gone  Back  for  another 
2.700  handshakes. 


THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  the  able  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  made  a  pene- 
trating speech  on  the  question  of  the  de- 
fense budget  and  the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing reductions  in  that  budget.  I  hope 
that  this  speech  will  receive  the  atten- 
tion It  deserves  as  we  move  forward  In 
connection  with  the  defense  appropria- 
tion blU. 

Mr.  Ekiward  P.  Morgan,  in  one  of  his 
evening  broadcasts  for  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.,  commented  most  fa- 
vorably on  the  speech  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovirnI. 
In  the  thought  that  many  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  hear  Mr.  Morgan,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
broadcast  may  be  pnnted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
Oeobci  McOovxhn,  has  thrown  right  Into  the 
middle  of  the  test  ban  treaty  discussions  a 
related  but  politically  perhaps  an  even  more 
complicated  Issue  the  size  of  our  defense 
budget.  A  former  colleKe  professor  with 
more  than  an  academic  sense  of  history  he 
fiew  35  missions  against  the  Nazis  as  a 
bomber  pilot  In  World  War  II— McGovxsn  Is 
a  loyal  New  Frontleriiman,  he  once  headed 
President  Kennedy's  food  for  peace  program 
But  he  thinks  the  military  budget  Is  too 
high  because  It  is  adding  nuclear  warheads 
to  an  arsenal  which  already  contains  far 
more  weapons  than  we  ever  would  or  could 
use  even  in  "total"  war 

After  a  long  and  careful  personal  study  of 
the  problem.  Senator  McOovkkn  proposed  In 
a  major  floor  speech  today  selective  cuts  in 
expenditures  for  warheads  which  would  total 
•5  billion  He  would  divert  this  respectable 
nest  egg  of  savings  to  peaceful  purposes  to 
strengthen  the  economy  and  enrich  the  fabric 
of  American  society 

The  Senator's  formula  wsm  inspired.  In 
part,  by  a  study  of  US  strategy  made  by 
a  group  of  educators  headed  by  Seymour 
Melman.  professor  of  industrial  en«lneerlng 
at  Columbia  University  This  study  ha« 
caused  something  of  a  flurry  m  official  Witsh- 


Ington  since  It  was  released  3  months  ago 
because  It  barpe  on  a  controversial  concept 
which  strikes  at  the  esUbllshed  pattern  of 
Pentagon  planning.  In  a  nutshell,  Melman 
argues,  with  almost  evangelical  zeal,  that  In 
building  up  our  defenses  we  have  reached, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Ignore,  a  new  military 
condition  which  the  brass  calls  "overkill  " 
This  means  that  In  accumulating  between 
them  nuclear  weapons  with  an  explosive 
power  of  60  billion  tons  of  TNT,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  now  capable 
of  killing  off  each  other's  population  not 
Just  once  but  scores  of  times  over.  Indeed 
that  SO-blUlon  figure  provides  enough  nu- 
clear dynamite  to  aim  a  10-ton  bomb  at 
the  head  of  every  htuiuin  being  on  the 
planet 

Melman  contends  that  without  moving  an 
Inch  toward  disarmament  It  Is  possible  to 
cut  between  932  and  $23  billion  out  of  the 
•56  7  billion  defense  budget  and  still  not 
weaken  national  security  because  the  cuts 
are  mostly  In  the  redundancy  of  nuclear 
weapons  He  would  divert  this  whole  huge 
basket  of  savings  Into  Industrial  producUvlty 
which  he  maintains,  with  some  Impressive 
conviction.  Is  being  starved  by  the  greediness 
of  military  demands  robbing  the  civilian 
economy  of  the  vitamins  of  proper  Industrial 
growth. 

Some  responsible  Oovernment  officials  who 
have  studied  Melman's  plan  Insist  that  he 
has  grossly  oversimplified  the  problem;  that 
he  hasn't,  for  example,  taken  Into  proper 
account  the  additional  missiles  that  might 
be  needed  to  knock  out  Soviet  missile  bases 
which  are  now  being  hardened.  Even  De- 
fense officials  concede,  however,  that  for  at 
least  2  years  we  have  had  tens  or  hundreds 
of  times  more  nuclear  weapons  than  we 
would  ever  use  In  an  all-out  war. 

Senator  McOovniN  didn't  think  Melman 
could  safely  JusUfy  his  colossal  cuts  but  he 
and  several  other  Members  of  Congress  have 
been  Impressed  with  the  professor's  basic 
argument.  However,  when  McOovbin  and 
Senator  Oatloko  Nklson.  Democrat,  of  Wis- 
consin, went  personally  to  the  Pentagon  re- 
cently to  ask  how  much  actual  overkill  ca- 
pacity we  already  had,  they  found  the  going 
rough.  They  dldnt  get  the  run-around,  ex- 
actly, but  nobody  seemed  to  know  the  an- 
swer This  may  have  been  In  part  because 
the  Defense  Department  has  dropped  the 
term  "conventional  weapon  "  and  substituted 
"general  purpose."  In  the  budget.  But  more 
and  more  this  classification  Is  coming  to 
cover  nuclear  weapons  for  tactical  use 

Nevertheless,  McOovxaN  concluded  Con- 
gress could  cut  a  billion  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commissions  $1.8  blUlon  budget  Item 
to  produce  new  warheads,  and  4  billion  more 
from  the  Array,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  re- 
taliatory weapons  budgets  without  reducing 
the  Nation's  security  On  the  contrary,  he 
argued  In  his  speech.  It  would  strengthen  It 
by  making  more  money  available  for  public 
health,  education,  conservation,  and  Job  re- 
training. He  coupled  his  cuts  with  a  pro- 
posal to  oblige  major  defense  contractors  to 
set  up  operating  committees  to  plan  for 
conversion  from  mlllUry  to  civilian  use  when 
cutbacks  come  An  "arms  economy."  he 
said,  "has  added  to  our  civilian  production 
costs,  decreased  our  efficiency,  imdercut  our 
compeUtlve  position  In  International  trade 
and  aggravated  the  balance-of-payments 
problem" 

There  Is  too  much  logic  and  good  sense  In 
the  Senator's  Idea  for  It  to  have  easy  sled- 
ding Congrees.  like  almost  everybody  else. 
18  suspicious  of  new  approaches  and  slow 
Uj  change  Furthermore  even  though  the 
long-term  prosperity  Is  more  promising,  this 
concept  would  shrink  some  defense  oon- 
tracu— enough  to  give  some  Congressmen 
apoplexy 

But  now.  In  the  fluidity  of  East-West  re- 
lations. Is  the  time  to  explore  new  approach- 
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ee  to  security  and  take  a  wide  rather  than 
a  narrow  view.  SenaUn-  BfloOovBUf  himself 
gave  such  counsel  In  his  maiden  Senate 
speech  last  March  when  he  wisely  warned 
against  a  "senseless  fixation  on  Oastro"  that 
w*M  bunding  us  to  the  problems  of  the 
hemisphere.  Now  we  must  stretch  our  hori- 
zons to  reach  the  world's  problems  whereon. 
McOovxxN  said  this  afternoon,  "both  Amer- 
icans and  Russians  must  make  a  choice  be- 
tween the  quick  and  the  dead." 

This    Is    Edward   P.   Morgan   saying   good 
night  from  Washington. 


SOVIET  ANnSEMmSM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  Pennsylvania  religious  leaders  of 
the  major  faiths  sent  thnmgh  the  Soviet 
Embassy  here  a  strongly  worded  cable- 
Rram  to  Premier  ESirushchev  aM^njng 
certain  indications  of  antl-Semltlsm  In 
Russia,  and  urging  the  Moscow  govern- 
ment "to  lift  Its  ofBcial  policy  of  oppres- 
sion against  Its  Jewish  citizens. "  The 
western  Pennsylvania  leaders  sharply 
crlUcized  the  "blanket  restraints" 
against  all  religions  in  the  U.S.SJl. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  cablegram  and  a  letter  of 
July  3.  1963.  along  with  the  names  of 
the  Pennsylvania  religious  leaders,  may 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cable- 
gram and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Translation  of  a  cable  addressed  to  Chair- 
man Khrushchev  on  Dec.  7,   ie«2] 
Chairman  Nikita  8.  Kiuiitshchxv. 
The  Kremlin.  Moacxno,  U.S.S.R.: 

The  Soviet  Union  declares  It  Is  a  cham- 
pion of  human  dignity  and  equality.  No 
naUon  has  been  more  persevering  In  pro- 
nouncing iteelf  a  defender  of  minority  rtghU. 
Soviet  spokesmen  cite  your  ootintry's  Con- 
stltuUon,  wherein  equality  of  citizens  Is 
guaranteed,  as  proof  that  rellglotis  discrim- 
ination Is  not  countenanced  in  the  n.S.S.R 
You  yourself  have  said:  "The  question  of  a 
man's  religion  Is  not  asked  in  our  country. 
It  is  a  matter  for  the  conscience  of  the  per- 
son concerned.  We  look  upon  a  person  ss 
a  person." 

But  what  are  the  facts? 
The  Soviet  Govenunent's  persistent  en- 
mity to  religion  U  a  matter  of  historical  rec- 
ord. While  moet  faiths  are  permitted  bare 
necesalUee,  such  as  requisites  for  worship, 
sacred  literature,  theological  semlnarlee  and 
central  bodies,  their  actlvltleo  are  sternly 
circumscribed.  Devout  cltlaens — Catholic. 
Protestant,  Orthodox— suffer  harassment! 
Nowhere,  not  even  within  the  walls  of  church 
or  moeque.  is  religion  secure  from  surveil- 
lance.   This  is  a  fact  of  Soviet  life. 

It  U  also  a  fact  that  within  the  narrow 
framework  of  permissible  religloiu  pracUce. 
discrimination  Is  enforced.  Jewish  dtisens 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  numbering  cloee  to 
3  million,  are  denied  minimal  rights. 

Hard  pressed  as  they  are  by  blanket  re- 
straints, none  of  the  other  major  religions 
of  the  Soviet  people,  neither  the  Orthodox. 
Armenian.  Catholic  nor  Protestant  Chiirches! 
neither  Buddhism  nor  Islam,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  extraordinary  disabilities  In- 
flicted on  Judaism  and  Its  followers. 

Legally  constituted  Jewish  congregaUoDs 
are  isolated  from  one  another.  They  are 
forbidden  to  organize  a  central  body  Thay 
are  allowed  no  contact  with  Jewish  rellglbus 
groups  In  other  countries.  Their  leaders  are 
singled  out  for  abuse. 

Since  June  l»«i.  synagogue  presidents  In 
sU  cities  have  been  arbitrarily  removed  from 
office:  Jewish  communal  leaders  In  Lsnlngrad 
and  Moscow  have  been  sentenced  to  prison 


for  the  alleged  crime  of  meeting  with  foreign 
visitors  to  their  synagogues. 

Scores  of  synagogues  have  been  closed  by 
the  state:  The  few  that  remain  are  served 
by  rabbis  who  were  ordained  more  than  40 
years  ago.  For  more  than  a  generation,  Jew- 
ish theological  seminaries  have  been  banned, 
except  for  a  lone  yeshlva  in  Moecow,  opened 
In  1066.  Its  enrollment,  never  permitted  to 
exceed  20,  was  reduced  to  4  in  April   1962. 

No  Jewish  Bible  has  been  printed  in  40 
years.  No  articles  for  Jewish  ritual  can  be 
produced.  This  year,  for  the  first  time  in 
Soviet  history,  even  the  sale  of  unleavened 
bread,  essential  to  observance  of  the  Pass- 
over, was  banned.  The  prayers  of  Judaism 
are  said  in  Hebrew,  yet  the  teaching  of  that 
language  is  prohibited. 

Although  half  a  million  Jews  declared  Yid- 
dish as  their  mother  tongue  In  the  Soviet 
census  of  1959,  their  hundreds  of  schools, 
their  once-fiourlshlng  theaters  have  been 
stamped  out.  Much  smaller  ethnic  or 
llngulsUc  groups  have  schools,  theaters. 
books  and  newspapers  In  their  own  lan- 
guages. 

These  conditions  conjure  up  memories  of 
the  antlsemitlc  Stalin  regime,  which  you 
yourself  have  denounced. 

According  to  the  United  Nations  Universal 
Declaration  of  Himian  Rights  and  the  con- 
stitutions of  enlightened  countries,  freedom 
of  conscience  and  expression  Is  vested  un- 
conditionally In  every  human  being. 

Unless  the  Soviet  Government  conforms 
Its  behavior  to  this  universal  standard  and 
to  Its  own  professed  principles.  It  forfeits 
the  confidence  of  all  peoples. 

When  will  synagogues  and  Jewish  seml- 
nwrlee  be  reestablished.  Imprisoned  syna- 
gogue leaders  set  free,  the  ban  on  xmleavened 
bread  rescinded,  ritual  articles  and  Jewish 
prayerbooka  made  available? 

When  will  the  Yiddish-language  Institu- 
tions that  sustained  Soviet  Jewish  culture 
and  education  be  restored? 

When  will  Jewish  congregations,  like  those 
of  other  religions,  be  enabled  to  form  a  cen- 
tral body,  to  Join  In  fellowship  for  the  con- 
tinuity of  their  faith? 
The  world  awaits  your  response. 
By  deeds  alone,  can  your  Oovernment  con- 
firm that  the  Soviet  Union  In  truth  upholds 
the  rights  of  minorities  and  the  equal  dlgnltv 
of  man. 

His  Excellency  Anatolt  P.  Dobrinin 
Ambasaador  of  the  V.S.S.R. 
Wtuhinffton,  D.C.: 

We  the  undersigned  citizens  of  western 
Pennsylvania,  wish  to  associate  ourselves 
with  the  growing  protest  against  the  mis- 
treatment of  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
request  an  answer  to  the  message  to  Premier 
Khrushchev  sent  by  46  clergymen  and 
other  leaders  on  December  7  urging  the  Rus- 
sian Government  to  lift  Its  official  policy  of 
oppression  against  Its  Jewish  cltlaens  A 
copy  of  the  message  Is  being  sent  under 
separate  cover. 

Rev.    John    Balz,    Calvary    Episcopal 
^urch;  Archbishop  Benjamin,  Russian 
Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church;  Rev 
Lester     Bumpus,     Executive     Secretary 
Pittsburgh     Baptist     Association;      Rev' 
Edward  CahUl.  Plrst  Unitarian  Church; 
Rev.  James  B.  Cayce,  Ebenezer  Baptist 
Church;    Bishop    William    G.    Gunnare 
Dloceee  of  Greensburg;   Prof.  Robert  C 
Johnson,  professor,  Pittsburgh  Theoloel- 
oal  Seminary;  Vlgdor  W.  Kavaler,  Rodef 
eoialom    Temple    Executive    Secretary 
Bev.  Robert  Klncheloe.  executive  direc- 
tor.  CouncU   of   Churches,    Pittsburgh 
Rev.  N.  R.  H.  Moor,  Trinity  Cathedral- 
Rev.  Joeeph  Morledge.   Sixth  Presbytel 
rlan  Church;    Rev.   LeBoy  Patrick,   Be- 
thesda  Presbyterian  Church;  Rev.  How- 
ard O.  Scharfe,  Shadyslde  Presbyterian 
Church:  Rev.  Frederic  Schumann,  First 
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Trinity  Lutheran  Church;  Rabbi  Fred- 
erick C.  SchwartB,  Rodef  Shalom 
Temple;  Bishop  John  J.  Wright,  Diocese 
of  Pittsburgh. 


THE  TIME  HAS  COME  TO  SPEAK  OUT 
ON  THE  PROBLEM  OP  POPULA- 
TION CONTROL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
speak  on  the  topic  "The  Time  Has  Come 
To  Speak  Out  on  the  Problem  of  Popula- 
tion Control." 

The  time  has  come  to  let  some  light 
into  a  room  the  Congress  has  kept  dark 
for  many  years. 

The  time  has  come  to  speak  out  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the 
controversial  subject  of  population  con- 
trol. 

The  time  has  come  to  speak  out  in  the 
Congress  to  give  serious  study  to  the 
writings  and  speeches  of  Dr.  John  Rock, 
whose  book  "The  Time  Has  Come"  is  sub-' 
titled  "A  Catholic  Doctor's  Proposals  To 
Eiid  the  Battle  Over  Birth  Control." 

Dr.  Rock,  clinical  professor  (emeritus) 
of  gynecology  at  Harvard  University,  ia  a 
dedicated  Roman  Catholic  who  has  made 
many  notable  contributions  in  the  field 
of  human  reproduction,  particularly  as  a 
major  contributor  to  the  development  of 
the  oral  contraceptive  pill. 

In  his  book  he  offers  a  creative  syn- 
thesis of  the  tiiree  vital  asj>ects  of  the 
problem  of  population  control:  First, 
doctrinal — religious;  second,  political; 
third,  medical. 

He  shows  that  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholics  are  much  closer  than  many 
suppose  in  accepting  the  principles  of 
family  planning.  Leading  Catholic 
theologians  and  scholars,  he  tells  us,  are 
as  concerned  as  their  non -Catholic  col- 
leagues with  the  consequences  of  imcon- 
trolled  fertility.  He  argues  for  a  "live 
and  let  live"  public  policy  on  birth  con- 
trol which  respects  the  convictions  and 
meets  the  need  of  all  faiths. 

In  a  review  of  Dr.  Rock's  book,  quoted 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  April  20, 
Cardinal  Cushlng  of  Boston,  who  de- 
livered the  invocation  at  the  Inaugura- 
tion ceremonies  of  President  Kennedy  in 
1961,  stated: 

The  chvirch  Is  not  oppoeed  to  birth  control 
as  such,  but  to  the  use  of  artificial  means  to 
control  births. 

And  again: 

Dr.  Rock  makes  an  eloquent  and  much- 
needed  plea  for  Federal  granU  to  perfect  the 
so-called  rhytlun  system  so  that  It  might  be- 
come a  means  of  controlling  births  which  is 
not  only  morally  acceptable  but  also  scien- 
tifically accurate. 


In    a    speech    deUvered    before    the 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  luncheon 
at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  In  Washington  on 
May  8.  1963.  Dr.  Rock  said  that  CathoUc 
doctrine  today  Is  no  obstacle  to  a  massive 
program  of  Government  action  on  the 
population  problems;  that  many  Catholic 
scholars  are  as  concerned  with  the  tragic 
consequences  of  overpopulation  and  the 
encouragement  of  responsible  parenthood 
as  are  non -Catholics;  and  that  authori- 
tative Catholic  teaching  encompasses  a 
broad    approach    of    toleration    toward 
those  areas  of  pubUc  policy  on  which 
there  are  remaining  disagreements. 
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Dr.  Rock  iMfcw  It  eleftr  that  he  does 
not  egpect  the  Catholic  Church  to  rererse 
Its  longstandlnc  opposition  to  artificial 
contraception,  nor  does  he  expect  what 
Catholics  call  the  natural  law  to  change. 
The  reUgloue,  durcrances  on  birth  con- 
trol cannot  be  wished  away  and  public 
policy  must  be  predicated  on  the  fact  of 
the  important  differences  between  vari- 
ous reUgloos  denominations. 

But.  be  says,  differences  of  religious  ap- 
proach do  not  mean  we  miist  be  para- 
lyzed: 

In  th«  face  at  soeb  dlaixreexnenu.  the  only 
(totnocr&Ue  aoiutkm  la  •n»ctin«nt  of  laws  and 
adoption  of  poUctaa  by  aacta  public  body 
whicik  roapecta  tbm  tfssply  held  conrlctlona  of 
aU  KToopa.  Saeh  a  poUcy  would  remoT*  aU 
reatrlcUona  oo  birth  ocmtrol  In  public  ag«n- 
claa.  offering  all  metboda  so  that  conununl- 
canta  of  all  faltba  can  choooe  a  method  In 
accord  with  UMtr  beUeti. 

This  new  mtlMWlolofy  of  family  planning 
can  ooma  aboot  only  through  expanded  re- 
•eareh  In  leprodUBttoo  pbyatology.  And  a 
■ound.  daaaoeraSIa  pabUc  poUcy  la  aaaentlal 
to  attain  this  obJsuUie  becauae  the  Federal 
OoTamment  Is  tb*  one  eoncalvable  source 
of  reeearch  aopport  ot  euffldent  magnitude 
to  attract  the  ■ctanUats  and  get  the  Job 
done. 

I  know  of  no  good  reason  why  the  Na- 
tional Inatlta«M  of  Health  should  not  Itaelf 
take  atepa  tminsehiteiy  to  mobUlm  aclentlato 
from  the  many  islsisut  dlaelpUnee  for  this 
effort.  The  ttrm  "Manhattan  project"  was 
applied  during  WorM  War  £1  to  the  pointed 
orientation  of  srtsntillff  effort  to  facilitate 
production  and  utilisation  ot  nuclear  en- 
ergy. I  bellere  we  mtut  regard  the  threat 
of  overpopulation  la  exactly  the  same  urgent 
terms  aa  we  regaKtod  the  threat  of  dema- 
gogle  autborltarlaalaBa  two  decadea  ago: 
snd  met  aeootdlacly.  •  •  • 

It  Is  a  tragls  taibalance  that  the  National 
InaUtutea  ot  Baaltb  can  spare  but  $3  or  SS 
mlillon  a  yaax  for  fertUlty  reeearch.  out  of 
a  btidget  of  close  to  gOOO  million. 

The  time  has  ooine  for  the  NaUonal  In- 
stitutes of  Health  to  support  the  creaUon  of 
at  least  10  major  research  centers  committed 
to  the  study  of  human  reproduction,  where 
Inveetlgators  of  aU  dledpllnee  could  work 
on  solving  this  No.  1  public  health  problem. 
NIH  support  has  made  thla  kind  of  broad- 
scale  scientific  eOort  posalble  In  such  fields  as 
cancer,  heart  dleease.  and  so  on.  There  la 
no  good  reason  why  NIH  support  cannot  now 
make  thla  poeslble  In  the  field  of  population 
control. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Rock.  I  support  his 
recommendations.  I  am  sure  they  will 
receive  widespread  support,  not  only  in 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
but  also  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Let  us  stop  sweeping  this  critical 
problem  under  the  rug  and  get  to  work 
at  its  solution. 

In  a  provocative  article  published  in 
the  Saturday  Review  several  months  ago, 
Stuart  Chase  commented  that  the  major 
problems  confronting  the  world  today 
could  be  summarized  as  bombs,  babies, 
and  bulldozers:  Nuclear  bombs  and  mis- 
siles which  mlldlit  destroy  civilization 
overnight:  an  excess  of  babies  which 
could  bring  starvation  in  their  train  and 
eventually  result  in  a  desperate  war  by 
the  ''have-nots"  against  the  "haves";  and 
bulldozers  which  are  well  on  their  way  to 
destroy  the  culture  of  our  metropolitan 
areas  and  centers  of  civilization. 

We  should  ronember  that  two  out  of 
every  three  human  beings  will  go  to  bed 
hungry   tonight.     In   the  words  of  Dr. 


William  H  Sebrell.  Jr .  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, population  growth  threatens 
famine  in  many  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. "The  world  cannot  go  on  Indefi- 
nitely increasing  its  population  at  the 
rate  of  2  million  a  week."  he  says. 

I  return  to  the  cliche  we  hear  so  often : 
Having  developed  death  control,  we  must 
now  develop  a  feasible  way  to  bring 
about  birth  control. 

World  food  production,  Dr.  Rock  tells 
us.  increased  by  less  than  15  percent 
in  the  first  4  decades  of  this  century, 
while  population  grew  at  twice  that  rate. 

It  took  millions  of  years  for  the  world 
population  to  grow  to  the  estimated  250 
million  people  who  were  alive  in  the 
world  at  the  time  of  Christ.  By  the  year 
1900  the  number  had  iiu:reased  to 
l^y  billion  It  doubled  in  the  next 
60  years  so  that,  today,  it  amounts 
to  over  3  billion.  The  growth  has  been 
500  million  in  just  the  last  decade.  If 
present  trends  continue  world  popula- 
tion win  have  doubled  again  by  the  year 
2000. 

Most  of  this  growth  has  been  and  will 
be  in  the  countries  which  can  least  af- 
ford it.  As  stated  in  a  study  prepared 
for  the  Center  for  International  Eco- 
nomic Growth  by  Joseph  Marlon  Jones 
entitled.  "Does  Overpopulation  Mean 
Poverty?"  In  most  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  the  popula- 
tion is  growing  at  a  rate  between  2  and 
4  percent  annually.  The  highest  rates 
of  population  growth  In  the  world  are 
found  in  tropicsd  America. 

As  Eugene  R.  Black,  late  President  of 
the  World  Bank,  said  in  his  foreword 
to  Dr.  Jones'  repwrt: 

The  dlfflcultles  raised  by  population  ^owth 
will  not  be  banished  by  ignoring  them  The 
present  surging  Increase  In  population,  con- 
centrated largely  In  the  poorest  countries 
of  the  world,  affects  us  now.  It  threatens 
directly  the  succeaa  of  the  greatest  enter- 
prise of  our  day — the  International  develop- 
ment effort  which  is  attempting  to  prorlde 
tolerable  living  standards  to  that  two-thirds 
of  mankind  which  Is  now  almost  always  In 
want.  And  If  thla  enterprise  falls,  the  con- 
sequences for  our  own  comfortable  clrlllsa- 
tlon  will  be  grave. 

Dr.  Jones  points  out  that,  in  addition  to 
widely  prevalent  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion, underdeveloped  countries  have  in 
common:  i.l;  A  low  per  capita  income: 
(2)  a  low  rate  of  savings  and  invest- 
ment: (3)  high  illiteracy:  (A>  high  pro- 
portion of  the  labor  force  engaged  In 
agriculture:  (5'>  high  percentage  of  de- 
pendent children:  (6)  low  Industrial  out- 
put; (7)  poor  roads  and  communica- 
tions; '8)  high  Incidence  of  disease 
which  depletes  the  energy  of  workers: 
and  (9)  very  high  birth  rates. 

However,  writes  E)r.  Jones,  if  birth 
rates  were  reduced,  all  the  other  adverse 
conditions  could  be  more  easily  Im- 
proved. Economic  development  and  in- 
creased levels  of  living  would  be  speeded. 
In  short,  development  goals  for  under- 
developed countries  are  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  attain  with  high  birth  rates. 

It  Is  difBcult  to  envision  a  peaceful, 
prosperou.'?,  and  orderly  world  with  the 
Industrial  countries  growing  richer  and 
the  underdeveloped  countries  growing 
poorer.  In  fact,  because  of  mounting 
population  pressures,  incresising  violence 
and  war  are  in  prospect. 


Unfortunately,  little  progress  has  been 
made  to  date  in  population  controL 
Only  Japan  has  successfully  lowered  Its 
birth  rate.  This  has  been  done  by  an 
intensive  national  effort  from  a  postwar 
high  of  2  percent  in  1947  to  half  that 
rate,  or  1  percent  armual  population 
growth  in  1961. 

Other  governments,  notably  those  of 
India.  Palustan.  and  Tunisia,  recognize 
the  problem  and  are  doing  their  best  to- 
ward meeting  it:  so  far.  however,  with 
little  success.  Elsewhere  in  the  three 
continents,  the  problem  is  either  ignored 
or  accorded  only  token  recognition. 

Dr.  Jones  suggests  that  the  reasons  for 
the  pitifully  inadequate  attention  given 
the  population  problem  are  three: 

First.  The  Communists,  until  very 
recently,  have  regarded  concern  for  pop- 
ulation growth  as  a  bourgeois  excuse  for 
the  Inadequacies  of  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem and  have  therefore  denied  that  a 
world  population  problem  exists.  As 
noted  later  in  these  remarks,  this  atti- 
tude has  drastically  changed  in  the  last 
year. 

Second.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  heretofore,  as  a  matter  of  moral 
principle,  opposed  many  methods  of  birth 
controL  This  has  been  erroneously  but 
widely  presumed,  both  within  the  church 
and  outside  it,  to  mean  opposition  to 
family  limitation  at  all  times  and  by  all 
methods.  But  this,  too.  is  no  longer 
true,  as  the  comments  of  E>r.  Rock  and 
Cardinal  Cushlng.  earlier  referred  to, 
make  clear.  The  problem  now  Is  to  en- 
large the  wide  areas  of  agreement  be- 
tween Catholics  and  non-Catholics  and 
move  forward  In  Catholic,  as  well  as 
non-Catholic  countries,  with  research  in 
population  control  along  lines  which 
meet  the  religious  views  of  all  concerned. 
In  this  connection.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  every  Roman  Catholic 
country  in  Europe  the  birth  rate  Is  pres- 
ently so  low  as  not  to  create  a  serious 
problem. 

The  third  reason  Is  that  action  In  the 
United  Nations,  or  even  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  has  been  In- 
hibited until  recently  by  the  opposition 
of  Communist  and  Catholic  countries, 
and  by  the  timidity  of  non-Catholic 
countries.  This  obstacle  also  Is  now 
breaking  down. 

The  Impact  of  this  situation  on  our 
foreign  aid  policy  should  be  obvious.  I 
suggest  it  be  fully  discussed  when  we 
come  later  this  session  to  a  consideration 
of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

At  the  same  Planned  Parenthood  Con- 
ference on  World  Population  referred  to 
earlier,  Gen.  William  H.  Draper,  Jr., 
made  a  significant  speech.  General 
Draper,  it  will  be  recalled,  headed  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  Committee  To  Study 
the  Foreign  Aid  Program  and.  in  an  im- 
portant report  presented  In  1959,  urged 
the  United  States  to  move  toward  world 
population  control  by  voluntary  methods 
sponsored  under  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

In  his  remarks  on  Tuesday,  May  7, 
1963.  General  Draper  applauded  the  wise 
leadership  of  President  Kennedy  In  con- 
fronting the  grim  realities  of  world  pop- 
ulation growth.  But  he  expressed  his 
disappointment,  which  I  share,  of  that 
"continuing  skittishness"  of  lower  rank- 
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Ing  Federal  officials  in  the  bureaucracy 
toward  implementing  the  administra- 
tion's forward-looking  policies  with  sub- 
stantial programs  of  assistance  and  re- 
search. General  Draper  stated  that  for- 
eign aid  and  especially  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  In  Latin  America  cannot  suc- 
ceed "so  long  as  present  excessive  popu- 
lation growth  rates  continue.  If  we 
really  want  to  reduce  and  some  day  wipe 
out  the  need  for  foreign  economic  aid. 
we  had  better  give  every  possible  help 
to  countries  like  India  hi  theh:  own  ef- 
forts to  Umit  population  growth." 

Referring  to  the  recent  report  on  for- 
eign aid  made  by  the  committee  chaired 
by  Gen.  Lucius  Clay,  General  Draper 
said : 

I  reapectfuUy  suggest  to  General  CHay,  and 
to  the  Congreaa,  that  our  own  long-run  fi- 
nancial self-lnteresu  would  be  best  aerved 
by  devoting  the  300  million  or  600  mlillon, 
or  even  $1  billion— whatever  sum  Con- 
gress will  this  year  cut  from  President  Ken- 
nedy's foreign  aid  requeat — ^to  helping 
through  appropriate  international  chan- 
nels, the  peoples  of  developing  nations  to 
better  understand  the  problems  that  ac- 
company rapid  population  growth,  and  to 
seeking,  through  research,  simple,  effective 
acceptable  techniques  widely  usable  the 
world  around  to  control  their  population 
growth. 

We  cannot  decide  their  policy — nor  should 
we.  Each  nation  wUl  decide  for  Itself  •  •  •. 
Thla  U  aa  It  should  be. 

But  we  can  help  them  understand  the 
problem — and  If  they  then  decide  to  con- 
trol their  own  growth,  we  can  certainly  as- 
sist them  If  they  want  ua  to.  •  •  • 

It  la  beyond  serious  question  that  the  ma- 
jor contribution  thla  country  can  make  to- 
ward solution  of  population  problems  would 
be  for  Ita  massive  scientific  community  to 
greatly  Increase  baslo  research. 

Yet  we  should  not  smugly  conclude 
that  the  population  problem  is  one  for 
the  underdeveloped  nations  alone.  Here 
in  the  United  States  our  population  of 
180  million  will,  if  present  rates  con- 
tinue, double,  or  increase  to  360  million 
by  the  year  2000.  Already  we  are  hear- 
ing moans  and  walls  from  Members  of 
this  body  about  the  expansion  of  the 
Federal  budget  and  the  amount  which 
is  being  devoted  to  social  services  and 
unemployment  relief.  At  the  same  time, 
we  hear  that  local  and  State  govern- 
ments have  exhausted  their  resources 
for  picking  up  the  tab. 

Yet  over  5  percent  of  our  work  force 
is  presently  unemployed.  The  figures 
are  over  twice  that  high  for  yoimg  peo- 
ple seeking  work.  The  prospect  is  that 
this  figure  will  go  even  higher.  Seven 
million  Americans  are  presently  receiv- 
ing some  form  of  public  assistance. 
Two  and  a  half  million  of  these  are  chil- 
dren. Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
growth  of  population  In  this  country  will 
inevitably  result  In  greater  unemploy- 
ment, higher  taxes,  and  bigger  govern- 
ment? 

I  speak  with  some  knowledge  of  this 
subject  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment  and  Manpower  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  We  are  gravely  concerned 
with  the  twin  squeeze,  which  is  increas- 
ing every  day.  on  employment,  which. 
I  fear  will  continue  to  Increase  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens in  terms  of  expanding  our  economy 


and  increasing  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

In  the  campaign  of  1960,  President 
Blennedy  said  we  needed  25,000  new  Jobs 
a  week  to  keep  up  with  the  then  current 
rate  of  employment. 

That  Is  now  an  understatement  under 
present  conditions  of  automation,  now 
complicated  by  what  is  called  cyberna- 
tion, which  means  the  union  of  the  com- 
puter and  the  assembly  line.  This  join- 
der will  soon  increase  layoffs  of  per- 
sonnel at  an  expanded  rate,  because  the 
machine  and  the  computer  can  now  do 
the  Job.  At  the  same  time,  eis  a  result  of 
the  bumper  baby  crop,  which  resulted 
when  the  boys  came  home  from  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  war,  the  number 
of  Jobseekers  has  increased  at  a  rate  of 
about  a  million  a  year.  It  is  inevitable, 
unless  we  do  something  promptly,  that 
the  conditions  of  which  I  speak  will 
become  worse. 

Our  rate  of  economic  growth  in  the 
last  decade  has  been  disappointingly  low. 
Yet  we  persist  in  thinking  in  terms  of 
spectacular  increases  in  our  gross  na- 
tional product,  failing  to  convert  these 
figures  Into  a  per  capita  rate  of  growth. 
If  we  get  down  to  brasstacks,  we  will 
have  to  admit  that,  because  of  the  con- 
stant Increase  in  population,  our  annual 
rate  of  growth  since  the  Korean  war  has 
been  less  than  2  percent  per  annum, 
probably  the  lowest  of  any  of  the  major 
industrial  countries. 

Surely  the  problem  of  population  con- 
trol within  the  United  States  is  one  to 
which  we  should  be  giving  careful  atten- 
tion. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  growing  con- 
cern about  this  matter.  Everywhere  ex- 
c^t  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
the  Ud  is  off  discussion  of  the  population 
problem.  Report  follows  report.  So 
does  serious  study  by  scholars.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  recent  major  contributions 
to  a  discussion  of  the  problem : 
The  Draper  report  of  1959. 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health  sur- 
vey research  on  reproduction  released 
December  1962. 

A  grant  by  the  Ford  Foundation  of  $2,- 
856,200  for  research  into  the  problem 
April  16,  1962. 

Publication  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  leading  private  group  In 
the  scientific  field,  of  "The  Growth  of 
World  Population,"  April  1963. 

The  Planned  Parenthood  Forum  on 
"Man's  Future,"  at  which  General  Drap- 
er and  Dr.  Rock  made  the  speeches  re- 
ferred to  earlier.  May  8,  1963. 

A  study  recently  published  by  the 
Princeton  University  Office  of  Population 
Research  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Westoff,  professor  of  soci- 
ology, referred  to  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  May  12, 1963. 

The  annoimcement.  on  May  11,  1963, 
that  Harvard  University's  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health  will  establish  a  center  for 
population  studies  with  the  aid  of  an 
endowed  professorship. 

An  intelligent  and  thought-provoking 
series  of  articles  on  "Catholics  and  Birth 
Control"  published  simultaneously  last 
week  in  the  New  York  Times,  and  In  a 
distinguished  newspaper  in  my  own 
State,  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Oazette.  As 
the  author  of  these  articles  makes  plain. 


the  subject  of  birth  control,  long  consid- 
ered too  dangerous  even  for  discussion 
by  many  within  the  church,  is  now  stir- 
ring a  profound  ferment  In  the  Catholic 
community.    The  writer  states: 

Liberal  lay  leaders  and  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  have  beg\in  to  focus 
special  attention  on  ways  to  perfect — and 
extend — a  church -approved  method  of  birth 
control  In  a  growing  determination  to  find 
solutions  to  the  world's  population  explosion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  important  and  enlighten- 
ing articles  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Assembly's  symposium  on 
"The  Population  Dilemma,"  held  May 
2  through  May  5,  1963,  at  Arden  House, 
in  Harrlman,  N.Y.,  is  an  interesting  doc- 
ument. The  list  of  participants  in  this 
23d  American  Assembly  is  an  extreme- 
ly impressive  one.  It  Includes  leaders 
from  all  walks  of  American  Lfe — editors, 
scientists,  businessmen,  scholars,  diplo- 
mats, and  labor  and  religious  leaders. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  assembly, 
a  report  and  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions were  prepared  which  reflect  the 
general  consensus  of  the  meeting — al- 
though not  necessarily  the  precise  views 
of  each  individual  participant. 

I  believe  that  this  brief  document  is 
worthy  of  careful  study,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it,  too,  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port states  three  principal  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  conferees: 

A.  Present  and  prospective  world  rates 
of  population  growth  cannot  be  main- 
tained indefinitely.  Such  growth  con- 
tributes substantially  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  low  levels  of  living  for  two-thirds 
of  mankind,  and  creates  difficult  prob- 
lems of  adjustment  in  the  economically 
advanced  nations. 

B.  World  birth  rates  must  be  reduced 
in  view  of  the  reductions  in  death  rates 
already  achieved. 

C.  Reduction  of  family  size  would  pro- 
duce Important  gains  for  many  families 
as  well  as  for  entire  nations.  Unre- 
stricted fertility  tends  to  damage  the 
health  of  the  mother,  impairs  family  life, 
and  restricts  opportunity  for  adequately 
rearing  and  educating  children. 

In  the  area  of  world  problems,  the 
assembly  recommends  that  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  take 
the  following  actions : 

1.  Expand  activities  In  the  field  of  popula- 
tion and  demography. 

3.  Expand  and  strengthen  the  population 
staff  and  the  regional  population  training 
and  research  centers. 

3.  Provide  direct  aid  to  countries  wishing 
assistance  In  family  planning  programs. 

4.  Encourage  and  support,  especially 
through  the  World  Health  Organization,  blo- 
loglctU  and  medical  research  In  human  re- 
production. 

5.  Alert  world  conaciouanees  to  the  impli- 
cations of  population  growth  through  edu- 
cational materials  distributed  by  UNESCO. 
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The  MammUtj  mw  important  trnpUca- 
tloiM  for  VB.  forelvn  poUey  In  the  popa- 
latioQ  erMo.  Thej  recommend  that  In 
formulating  oar  foreim  aid  programs, 
we  give  ponalderatlon  to  the  way  In 
which  devatopaicntal  plans  are  affected 
by  populadoB  trendB.  They  alao  sug- 
gest that  this  OoTermnent  extend  assist- 
ance to  devdoiylnff  nations,  who  request 
it.  to  ezplora  tholr  population  problems, 
and  that  wo  support  their  voluntary 
fertility  eontrol  programs.  Another  nec- 
essary deyetoiment,  which  the  assembly 
recommends.  Is  the  creation  by  the 
US.  Oovemment  of  administrative  ma- 
chinery for  disseminating  information 
about  population  problems  and  methods 
of  reg\ilatlng  family  size. 

In  the  Add  of  domestic  population 
policy,  the  aasonbly  noted  that  the  post- 
war resurgence  in  population  growth  has 
intenstfied  a  whole  range  of  problems. 
It  was  pointed  oat  that  while  the  number 
of  Jobs  arailable  In  our  economy  is  sub- 
ject to  attrition  because  of  automation 
and  cybernation,  the  number  of  young 
new  Jobseekers  Is  increasing  at  a  fright- 
ening rate  as  the  postwar  babies  come 
of  age. 

The  assembly  recommends  that  we 
therefore  intensify  our  demographic, 
medical,  and  biological  research,  through 
the  UJ3.  PaUlc  Health  Service  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  and  that  we  press  for  the 
development  of  a  variety  of  Improved 
methods  of  fertility  control.  They  rec- 
ommend also  that  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governmeats  assume  responsibility 
for  dlssemlnatlnff  fertility  control  in- 
formation, and  for  providing  services  to 
needy  mothers,  compatible  with  the  re- 
cipient's religious  and  ethical  beliefs. 

The  assembly  also  suggests  that  all  of 
the  Nation's  rdlglous.  educational,  and 
cultural  organisations  and  media  take 
appropriate  action  to  incxilcate  a  sense 
of  the  responsilillltles  of  marriage,  par- 
Ucularly  the  bearing  and  educating  of 
children.  Attention  should  also  be  giv- 
en, the  assembly  says,  to  the  problems  of 
the  newootners  to  the  cities,  to  removal  of 
discrimination  from  our  immigration 
poUeles.  to  the  expansion  of  our  eco- 
nconic  growth,  and  to  the  danger  of  ir- 
reparable waste  to  our  priceless  natural 
heritage.  Finally,  the  assembly  urges 
the  creation  of  a  Presidential  commission 
to  study  and  report  on  the  nature  of 
population  problems  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  their  implications  for  all  as- 
pects of  American  life  and  our  efTorts  to 
promote  economic  and  social  progress 
throughout  the  world. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  public 
toward  Mrth  eontnri  is  truly  misunder- 
stood. I  am  eonfldent  that  the  results 
of  a  Oallup  poll,  announced  on  July  7. 
1963.  are  accurate.  In  answer  to  the 
question:  "In  some  places  In  the  United 
States  it  Is  not  legal  to  supply  birth-con- 
trol information.  How  do  you  feel  about 
this?  Do  you  think  birth-control  infor- 
mation should  be  available  to  anyone 
who  wants  It  or  not?"  The  results  were ; 
Yes.  74  percent;  no,  17  percent;  no  opin- 
ion. 9  percent  Bven  more  interesting  Is 
the  fact  that  93  percent  of  the  Catholics 
interrogated  answered  yes,  39  percent 
no.    Only  8  percent  had  no  opinion. 

It  is  imjTortant  to  recognize  that  the 
question  had  to  do  only  with  the  dissem- 


ination of  birth-oontrol  data  and  not  ap- 
proval of  particular  birth-control  meth- 
ods. Surely  the  first  two  steps  In  an  at- 
tack on  the  population  problem  are  fur- 
ther research  to  find  economical  and 
pragmatic  methods  of  population  control 
acceptable  to  all  religious  faiths  and  then 
the  dissemination  of  this  information  to 
everybody  vho  wants  it. 

In  response  to  the  Gallup  poll  ques- 
tion: "It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
United  Nations  organization  supply  In- 
formation on  all  birth-control  methods 
to  the  people  of  the  different  nations  of 
the  world  who  want  this  Information. 
Would  you  favor  or  oppose  this  being 
done?  The  replies  were:  Pavor,  65  per- 
cent; oppose,  21  percent:  no  opinion,  14 
percent. 

Another  encouraging  development  Is 
the  nonpartisan  nature  of  the  support 
for  the  attack  on  the  problem  of  popu- 
lation control.  In  I>r.  Rock's  book, 
former  Vice  President  Nixon  Is  quoted 
as  saying : 

U  (other  countries]  have  reached  a  deci- 
sion that  they  want  to  llnilt  population 
growth  at  a  certain  pxjlnt  and  come  to  ua  for 
auUtance,   we  ahould  give  It   to  them. 

And  In  a  major  speech  before  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
on  April  20.  1963.  Mr.  Nixon  said: 

It  Is  time  for  thla  Oovarnment  to  take  the 
leadership  •  •  •  to  develop  In  conJuncUon 
with  our  foreign-aid  progranu,  population 
control  programs  which  are  coiifiUtent.  to 
the  extent  poesJble.  with  the  rellgloua  tra- 
ditions of  the  nations  Involved. 

And  President  Kennedy,  at  his  press 
conference  on  Wednesday,  April  24.  1963. 
responded  to  questions  as  follows: 

Question  Mr  President,  how  do  you  feel 
about  the  recommendatlona  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science,  but  alao  of  Prof.  Jotxn 
Rock,  of  Harvard,  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment should  participate  actively  in  an 
attack  on   uncontrolled   population  growth? 

Anawer.  Well,  I.  I  don't  know.  Im  familiar 
with  the  general  thesis  of  Profeaaor  Rock. 
As  you  know,  the  US  Government  today 
through  the  National  Inatltutea  of  Health 
glvee  aasLstance  to  research  In  t^e  whole 
area  of  fertility  and  biological  studies  repro- 
duction and  all  the  rest,  which.  I  think,  are 
Important  studies,  and  there's  several  mil- 
lion* of  dollars  of  Federal  funds  Involved. 
I  think  they're  very  useful  and  should  be 
continued. 

Question  Assertion*  are  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  take  the  lead  and  should 
participate  much  more  actively  and  strongly 
than  It  haa  done  before  Tou.  sir.  have 
never  taken  a  position  on  thU.  I  t>elleve. 

Answer.  Well,   what  Is  your  question? 

Question.  The  question  la:  WUl  you  accept 
the  recommendation  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy that  we  should  participate  In  Interna- 
tional birth  control  studies,  supply  of  funds? 

Answer  Well,  we  are  participating  In  the 
study  of  fertility  and  reproduction  In  the 
United  Nations,  which  Is  an  International 
study,  at  the  present  time. 

Now,  If  your  question  Is  Can  we  do  more, 
should  we  know  more,  about  the  whole 
reproduction  cycle  and  sliould  this  Informa- 
tion be  made  more  available  to  the  world 
so  that  everyone  can  make  their  own  Judg- 
ment, I  wcKild  think  that  It  would  be  a 
matter  which  we  could  certainly  support 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  recent 
developments  took  place  at  the  United 
Nations  on  December  18.  1962.  A  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
Oeneral  Ajssembly  on  that  date  marked 
a  turning  point  in  the  recognition  by  the 
international   community   of    the   world 


population  problem.  By  a  vote  of  8^-0, 
with  27  abstentions,  a  major  resolution 
calling  for  an  intensified  program  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  the  population 
field  was  adopted.  Except  for  members 
of  the  Soviet  bloc,  all  of  whom  abstained 
( significantly,  they  did  not  vote  in  the 
negative),  countries  of  every  major  po- 
litical, economic,  cultural,  religious,  and 
geographic  identification  were  among 
those  voting  in  the  afHrmatlve. 

Population  was  on  the  agenda  of  the 
UN.  at  the  17th  General  Assembly  be- 
cause Sweden,  supported  by  a  number  of 
other  countries,  decided  to  put  It  there. 
Ten  years  earlier  a  full-scale  debate  on 
this  subject  would  have  been  absolutely 
unthinkable.  But  the  growing  Interna- 
tional appreciation  of  the  significance  of 
the  population  question  for  the  future  of 
mankind  broke  down  the  artificial  bar- 
rier. It  resulted  from  17  years  of  hard 
but  unspectacular  work  within  the 
framework  of  the  U.N.  This  effort  laid 
the  groundwork  for  enlightened  consid- 
eration of  the  economic  and  social  impli- 
cations of  population  trends. 

As  a  result,  the  resolution  on  papula- 
tion growth  and  economic  development 
was  adopted.  It  may  be  sxunmarlzed 
under  five  main  heads: 

First.  The  Secretary  General  was  re- 
quested to  conduct  an  inquiry  among 
member  states  concerning  the  particular 
problems  confronting  them  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  reciprocal  action  of  economic 
development  and  population  changes. 

Second.  The  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  U.N.  was  asked  to  Inten- 
sify Its  studies  on  the  interrelationship 
of  population  growth  and  economic  and 
social  development. 

Third.  The  Economic  and  Social 
Council  was  directed  to  report  Its  find- 
ings at  the  19th  Oeneral  Assembly  Ses- 
sion in  1964. 

Fourth.  UJ^.  agencies  were  asked  to 
encourage  and  assist  governments  In  ob- 
taining basic  data  and  carrying  out  es- 
sential studies  of  the  demographic  as- 
pects of  their  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment problems;  and 

Fifth.  The  World  Population  Confer- 
ence, already  scheduled  for  1965,  was 
requested  to  pay  special  attention  to  the 
interrelationship  of  population  growth 
with  economic  and  social  development, 
particularly  in  countries  that  are  less 
developed. 

There  was  substantial  support  'or  an 
additional  section  which  stated  that  the 
United  Nations  give  technical  assltance 
as  requested  by  governments  for  national 
projects  and  programs  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  population:  34  votes  were 
cast  In  favor,  34  against  this  proposal. 
There  were  32  abstentions.  However, 
as  a  practical  matter,  as  a  result  of 
previous  resolutions,  the  authority  Is  al- 
ready possessed  by  the  U.N  to  grant 
technical  assistance  upon  request  of 
member  nations. 

Four  different  viewpoints  were  repre- 
sented during  the  United  Nations  de- 
bate: 

First.  Sweden,  Ceylon.  Denmark. 
Ghana.  Greece,  Nepal.  Norway,  Paki- 
stan. Tunisia,  Turkey.  Uganda,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  advocated  a  major 
increase  In  U.N.  activity  in  the  popula- 
tion field,  including  technical  assistance 
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in  the  field  of  family  planning.    Note 
that  most  of  the  Mohammedan  countries 

are  included  in  this  list,  but  not  a  single 
country  from  Latin  America. 

Second.  Argentina  and  Ireland,  with 
the  support  of  a  few  Latin  American 
countries,  questioned  the  existence  of  a 
population  problem  and  challenged  the 
right  of  the  United  Nations  to  discuss  it. 
In  other  words,  these  countries  feel  we 
could  still  keep  the  problem  swept  under 
the  riig. 

Third.  France,  most  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  continental  Europe,  some  French 
African  countries,  and  some  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  conceded  the  existence  of 
population  problems  but  argued  that  the 
U.N.  should  defer  action  pending  further 
study.  How  often  are  useful  reforms 
postponed  by  the  timid,  who  want  to 
have  further  study  while  the  problem 
continues  to  get  worse. 

Fourth.  The  Soviet  bloc— this.  I  think, 
is  extremely  Interesting — during  the 
General  Assembly  debate,  expounded  the 
traditional  Communist  position  that 
population  problems,  if  they  existed  at 
all,  would  vanish  tmder  communism. 
This  viewpoint  was  poorly  received  In 
the  Assembly.  A  representative  of  an 
underdeveloped  country  chided  the  So- 
viets for  favoring  planning  in  all  sectors 
of  economic  life  except  the  human  sector, 
the  most  Important  one  of  all. 

As  a  result  of  the  debate,  there  was  a 
significant  shift  in  the  Communist  line. 
When  it  came  Ume  to  vote,  the  Soviet 
bloc  did  not  oppose  but  merely  abstained 
on  the  General  Assembly  resolution. 
What  Is  even  more  siirprlslng,  the  Soviet 
representative,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  com- 
mended the  United  Nations  for  its  work 
in  the  population  field,  agreed  that  popu- 
latlon  growth  is  an  urgent  problem  in 
less  developed  countries  and  announced 
the  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
provide  technical  assistance  in  the 
demographic  field. 

For  years  It  has  been  known  that  birth 
control.  Including  abortion,  was  widely 
practiced  within  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Premier  Khrushchev  has  expressed  a 
personal  Interest  in  the  economic  dan- 
gers of  overpopulation.  It  would  now 
appear  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  ready 
to  exercise  leadership  in  action  pro- 
grams In  the  population  field. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  this  is  one 
area  In  which  the  Chinese-Russian  dis- 
agreement does  not  seem  to  apply.  The 
Russians  are  coming  around  to  the 
Chinese  view,  wliich  is,  as  all  of  us  know, 
that  rigorous  birth  control  must  be  prac- 
ticed in  Red  China  to  avoid  widespread 
starvation. 

It  remains  to  discuss  the  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

As  noted  In  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  April  20.  1063,  our  policy  on 
birth  control  has  changed.  We  are  now 
prepared  to  offer  International  aid  If 
other  nations  request  It. 

The  Department  of  State  has  Issued  a 
pamphlet  "Population  Growth:  A  World 
Problem.  Statement  of  UA  Policy." 
This  pamphlet  consists  of  statements 
made  by  Richard  N.  Gardner,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs  during  the 
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debate  In  the  U.N.  on  the  resolution  just 
discussed.  In  a  speech,  delivered  at  the 
American  Assembly  symposium  earlier 
referred  to.  on  Saturday,  May  4,  1963, 
Mr.  Gardner  pointed  out: 

Tliere  is  no  significant  body  of  responsible 
opinion  among  people  of  any  major  reUglous, 
ethical,  or  ideological  persuasion  which  ad- 
vocates totally  unplanned  or  unregulated 
fertility.  •   •   • 

There  is  virtually  universal  agreement  on 
both  ethical  and  practical  grounds,  that  de- 
cLsiona  about  responsible  parenthood  can 
be  made  only  by  individual  parents  them- 
selves In  the  light  of  their  responsibilities 
to  their  children  and  their  society.  •   •   • 

The  time  has  come  to  develop  out  of  this 
oonaensus  a  blueprint  for  International  co- 
operation which  takes  account  of  the  politics 
as  well  as  the  economics  of  the  population 
problem. 

The  fundamental  concept  In  such  a  blue- 
print should  be  the  principle  of  free  choice. 

Mr.  Gardner  pointed  out  that,  despite 
the  growing  consensus  referred  to,  there 
continued  to  exist  differences  between 
religious  groups  on  specific  methods  of 
family  planning.  These  differences,  he 
felt,  must  be  respected.    He  said : 

What  we  need  Is  an  international  division 
ot  labor,  taking  account  of  the  comparative 
advantage,  from  the  political  as  well  as  the 
eoonoinlc  and  technical  point  of  view,  of  the 
dlirerent  eourcea  of  potential  assistance. 

With  respect  to  the  policy  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  wlU  sup- 
port the  following: 

F^st.  Information  and  analysis 
through  both  the  U.N.  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  or  AID. 
We  will  respond  to  requests  for  assist- 
ance from  developing  countries  in  pre- 
paring, executing,  and  analyzing  popula- 
tion information,  and  analyses  of  social 
and  economic  planning. 

Second.  Medical  research.  We  should 
continue  efforts  to  find  out  more  about 
the  whole  reproduction  cycle,  and  make 
this  information  available  to  the  world. 
This  can  be  done  both  through  our  own 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
through  the  World  Health  Organization 
affiliated  with  the  U.N. 

Third.  Health  and  social  services.  A 
network  of  health  and  social  services  is 
needed  to  implonent  policy  at  the  village 
leveL  This  should  be  the  object  of  hi- 
tensifled  efforts  by  governments  and  pri- 
vate institutions,  as  well  as  by  JJH. 
agencies. 

Fourth.  The  implementation  of  family 
planning  programs.  This  is  the  only 
area  in  which  major  disagreements  con- 
tinue to  exist.  Nevertheless,  countries 
seeking  help  in  the  lmpl«nentation  of 
family  planning  programs  should  have 
access  to  the  wide  variety  of  sources  of 
assistance  available  throughout  the 
world. 

I  quote  from  the  U.S.  official  policy: 
WhUe  the  United  States  will  not  advocate 
any  specific  family  planning  policy  to  any 
other  country,  we  can  help  other  cotuitriee, 
upon  request,  to  find  potential  sources  of  in- 
formation and  assistance  on  ways  and  means 
of  dealing  with  population  problems. 

This  policy  Of  oiu"  country  I  support.  I 
am  confident  our  policy  will  be  supported 
by  many  In  the  Congress  once  the  basic 
facts  are  known. 


I  conclude  with  three  recommenda- 
tions for  our  immediate  alms.  These 
immediate  aims  are  limited;  neverthe- 
less, I  ttiink  they  are  significant. 

First.  To  bring  the  whole  population 
problem  into  the  op>en.  To  discuss  it 
candidly  and  without  embarrassment  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives,  to  determine,  as  the 
result  of  such  a  continuing  debate,  the 
part  Congress  can  play  in  meeting  this 
frightening  problem. 

Second.  To  grant  explicit  authority 
for  using  fimds  made  available  for  de- 
velopment research  imder  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  conduct  re- 
search into  the  problem  of  controlling 
population  growth  and  to  provide  tech- 
nical and  other  assistance  to  cooperating 
countries  in  carrying  out  programs  of 
population  control. 

This  is  the  piu-port  of  an  amendment 
to  S.  1276.  the  foreign  assistance  bill, 
offered  by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  [Mr.  Pulbright] 
in  committee,  and  adopted,  without  rec- 
ord dissent,  by  the  committee. 

I  support  this  provision  as  a  bright 
ray  of  light  in  the  miu-ky  never-never 
land  of  population  control;  I  believe  its 
enactment  is  essential  to  the  effective 
and  intelligent  administration  of  our 
foreign  aid  programs.  I  trust  the 
amendment  will  be  brought  to  the  floor 
as  a  part  of  the  bill.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  lend  my  assistance  in  having  it 
adopted. 

Third.  To  support  substantlaUy  in- 
creased appropriations  for  research  in 
population  control  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  by  private 
organizations  and  foimdations. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  send  to  the  desk 
for  appropriate  reference  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  population  growth,  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Geuxning]  and  myself.  I  hope 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  constitu- 
ents will  read  this  resolution,  and  give 
serious  and  constructive  thought  to  the 
Issues  which  It  raises.  I  offer  the  reso- 
lution with  the  thought  that  it  may  pro- 
vide a  focus  for  the  debate — so  long 
overdue — on  the  grave  and  troubling 
problem  of  uncontrolled  world  popula- 
tion growth,  which  has  been  begim 
today. 

The  actions  called  for  in  this  resolu- 
tion are  modest  indeed.    It  would  urge 
the  President  to  implement  the  proposals 
which  we  have  already  publicly  declared 
to  be  the  national  policy  of  the  United 
States    in    our    Statement    on    World 
Population  Growth  at  the  United  Na- 
tions,  to  which  I  referred  earlier.     It 
would  call  upon  the  Presldoit  to  Inau- 
gurate    substantially     increased     pro- 
grams of  research  in  fertility  control  in 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.    And 
it  woiild  request  the  President  to  set  up 
a  Presidential  Commission  on  Popula- 
tion   to   make   a   complete   and    wide- 
ranging  study  on  population  problems, 
foreign   and   domestic,   to   educate   the 
American   Government   and  people   on 
these  problons,  and  to  recommend  ap- 
propriate action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  con- 
current resolution   be  printed   at   this 
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Potai  in  tta*  Raoou  in  connecUon  with 
my  rwBM-to. 

The  WRMtBDmO  OFFICER.  The 
concumni  rMoluUon  will  be  received 
&nd  aiHMUf  lately  referred. 

The  oonenmnt  resolution  (8.  Con. 
Res.  M).  aabmltted  by  Mr.  Clau  (for 
himself  end  Mr.  Quvkktsg)  .  was  re- 
ceived, referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  end  Public  Welfare,  and,  under 
the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Wh«r«M  tbs  axiMctcd  growth  of  world 
population.  U  It  doM  no  more  Uum  conUnue 
»t  Its  prcMBt  annual  rat«  of  2  percent,  will 
doubU  tb«  namb«r  of  tnhabitanu  of  the 
world,  from  S  to  0  blUlon.  by  UM  year  aooo. 
and 

Whereas  ths  application  of  public  health 
meamraa,  and  the  Introduction  of  modern 
medical  llfnavlnc  and  life-prolonging  tech- 
niques hava  contributed  to  a  doubling  of 
the  annual  nts  of  populaUon  growth  within 
tha  past  le  yMTS,  and  may  t>e  expected  to 
Increase  it  sv«n  further;  and 

Whereas  much  ot  thle  population  ezpan- 
•lon  win  oeeor  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
trlee  of  the  warld.  whoee  InhabltanU  do  not 
now  have  suAdant  food,  clothing,  shelter,  or 
the  means  to  tndustrlallae  their  eoonomlee  to 
•upply  thssa  nasds,  and  who  can  therefore 
least  afford  to  abare  their  already  ecarce  re- 
sources with  the  billions  waiting  to  be  born; 
and 

Whereas  ths  prospect  for  such  countries, 
where  Increases  In  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct will  be  lart^y  offset  by  population  in- 
creases. Is  not  the  prompt  reduction  of  In- 
mTldual  dsprtvatlon  and  mlaery.  but  rather 
the  Indefinite  perpetuation  of  Inadequate 
standards  of  Uvlnc;  and 

Whareas  tbs  eonesquence  of  thle  uncon- 
trolled riss  In  population  Is  to  doom  to  dis- 
appointment and  angry  frustration  the 
newly  awaksaaad  expectations  of  the  under- 
prtvUeged  people  of  the  world,  and  thus  to 
heighten  the  threat  of  dvU  strUe  and  world 
war;  and 

Whereas  the  means  exist,  or  can  be  dis- 
covered by  further  reeearch.  to  permit  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  reeponslbUlUea  of 
parenthood  to  exercise  freedom  of  choice 
Bocordlng  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences snd  wtthln  the  precepts  of  their 
ethical  and  religious  convictions.  In  deter- 
mining ths  nnmber  of  children  which  they 
wish  to  bear,  and  for  which  they  are  willing 
to  accept  the  obligation  of  support  and  edu- 
cation; and 

Whereas  thare  Is  no  significant  body  of  re- 
sponsible opinion  among  the  adherents  of 
any  major  rrtlglous,  ethical,  or  Ideological 
persuasion  which  advocates  the  total  abne- 
gation of  free  choice  in  determining  famUy 
else;  and 

Whereas  in  his  summary  address  to  the 
recent  and  hlatartc  World  Pood  Congrees. 
Dr.  B.  R.  Sen.  XMrsetor  General  of  the  Pood 
and  Agricultural  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations,  deelared  that  "the  Ume  may  soon 
come  whsn  not  only  the  naUon  to  which  the 
Individual  belongs,  but  also  the  world  as 
a  whole  may  have  to  take  a  more  direct  and 
more  dynamic  role  In  aaslstlng  family  plan- 
ning measures  through  social  education  and 
hygiene";  and 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Public  Policy  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  nation's  principal  sclenUflc 
body.  In  a  rseent  report  on  "The  Growth  of 
World  Populatton"  declared.  "Other  than  the 
search  for  lasting  peace,  no  problem  Is  more 
urgent";  and 

Whereas  President  Kennedy  has  given  pub- 
lic support  for  increased  research  in  fertility 
and  the  whole  reproducUve  cycle,  and  has 
■tatsd  that  ths  rMOlts  of  this  research  should 
be  made  avallabto  to  the  people  of  the  world, 
so  that  each  may  exercise  his  own  Judg- 
ment; and 


Whereas  the  United  States.  In  a  statement 
before  the  United  Nations,  has  acknowledged 
the  need  for  more  facU  about  alternaUve 
methods  of  family  planning  which  are  con- 
sistent with  different  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural, and  religious  circumstances,  and  has 
formally  declared  a  policy  to  "help  other 
countries,  upon  request,  to  find  potenUal 
sources  of  Information  and  assistance  on 
ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  population 
problems";  and 

Whereas    the    Secretary    General    of    the 
United   Nations    has   sent  an    Inquiry    to   all 
United     Nations     members,     including     the 
United  States,  asking  for  the  views  of  each 
government   concerning    problems   confront- 
ing them  as  a  result  of  the  reciprocal  inter- 
action   of   population   growth    and   economic 
and  social  development    Now.  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concxirnng).  That  the  President 
be  urged  speedily  to  Implement  the  policies 
of    the    United   States   regarding    population 
growth  as  declared  before  the  United  Nations, 
by  Inaugxiratlng  subetanUally  Increased  pro- 
grams of  reeearch   within   the   National   In- 
sUtutes   of    Health   and   by   taking   steps    to 
make  the  results  of  such  reeearch  freely  avail- 
able to  countries  requesting  such  assistance 
Sec    2    The  President  Is  hereby  requested 
to  create  a  Presidential  Commission  on  Popu- 
lation which  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty 
to  inform,  after  InvestlgaUon.  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  people  of  the  nature 
of  population  problems  at  home  and  abroad, 
with    respect    to    the    Imp  Ilea  Uons    for    all 
aspects  of  American  life,  and  the  relevance 
to    our    efforts,    in    cooperation    with    Inter- 
national agencies  and  other  nations,  to  pro- 
mote economic  and  social  progress  through- 
out   the    world,    and    to    make    such    recom- 
mendations as  may  be  appropriate. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  this  speech  I  have  tried  to 
sketch  the  contours  of  our  present  objec- 
Uves.  By  pursuing  these  objectives,  I  am 
confident  that  we  in  Congrress  can  play 
our  part  in  the  solution  of  one  of  the 
most  difiQcult  problems  today  confronting 
the  human  race. 


ExHiBrr  1 
Catholics     and     Buth     Contbol   -Gsowinc 

DiBATX 

(Following  is  the  flrst  of  four  articles  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  birth 
control.) 

(By  George  Barrett) 
The  subject  of  birth  control,  long  regarded 
by  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  a  dangerously  sensitive  Issue  to  discuss.  Is 
today  stirring  a  profound  ferment  In  the 
Catholic  community. 

Discussions  among  both  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  turn  often  to  birth  control  now  as  In- 
creasing numbers  of  Catholics  discover  that 
the  Issue,  which  they  have  looked  upon  ae  a 
matter  of  faith  and  morals  beyond  their  right 
to  quesUon,  actually  falls  within  their  prov- 
ince to  examine. 

The  dialogs,  stemming  largely  from  the 
crises  presented  by  soaring  birth  rates  and  by 
Increasing  dlfflcultlee  encountered  by  i>arents 
trying  to  raise  and  educate  properly  more 
than  two  or  three  children,  Indicate  that  the 
so-called  Catholic  attitude  on  birth  control 
actually  encompasses  many  attitudes. 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that  a  shift  In  em- 
phasis Lb  occurring  In  large  sections  of  the 
Catholic  Church  The  shift  is  from  a  tradi- 
tional church  position  of  almost  total  con- 
demnation of  birth  control,  a  position  that 
derives  Its  moral  authority  from  the  story  In 
chapter  38  of  the  Book  of  Geneels  In  which 
God  was  said  to  have  klUed  Onan  for  spilling 
hij  seed  upon  the  ground  In  protest  against 
marrying  his  brother's  widow. 

A  recent  meeting  of  three  priests  of  the 
Catholic  Church  In  the  living  room  of  an 
apartment  on  lower  Fifth   Avenue  mirrored 


the  kind  of  candid  dialogs  that  more  and 
more  have  been  marking  Catholic  exchangee 
on  the  subject. 

noMrr  oiSAoaxsMXMT 
Their  black  Jackets  and  collar  dickies 
draped  across  the  backs  of  their  chairs,  their 
shlrU  of  two-tone  blue  and  canary  yeUow 
standing  out  In  abrupt  contrast,  the  clerics 
touched  on  several  of  the  reforms  proposed 
for  the  church  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Ecumenical  Council  In  Rome 

Aa  they  relaxed  under  a  portrait  of  the 
Magdalena,  Rlbera's  kneeling  Image  of  sacred 
and  profane  love,  the  young  ecclesiastics 
turned  very  quickly  to  the  Issue  that  for 
many  Catholics  vividly  represents  the  con- 
flict of  sacred  and  profane  love — birth  con- 
trol.  In  Its  principle  and  In   Its  means. 

There  was  Instant  disagreement.  One 
priest  observed  that  If  an  engaged  couple 
announced  plans  to  build  up  a  family  fund 
and  put  off  having  children  for  a  couple  of 
yesrs — using  the  church-approved  rhythm 
system  of  birth  control  under  which  sexual 
relations  may  be  confined  to  the  safe  period 
of  a  woman's  cycle — he  would  refuse  to  sol- 
emnize their  marriage. 

A  second  priest  looked  at  him  In  amaze- 
ment He  flipped  through  the  pages  of  the 
latest  copy  of  Theological  Studies  An  article 
In  the  Journal,  published  for  Jesuit  theo- 
logical faculties  In  this  country.  Instructs 
prlesU  to  stop  Imposing  their  theological 
opinions  on  parishioners  on  the  Issue  of 
planned  families. 

It  stresses  that  the  husband  and  wife  are 
■'almost  always  the  best  Judges  of  the  reasons 
they  may  have  for  spacing  their  children  or 
limiting  their  family  " 

He  noted  that  the  list  of  valid  reasons  had 
been  made  "quite  broad,"  and  he  cited  other 
authorities  to  show  that  Catholics  were  no 
longer  under  obligation  even  to  consult  their 
confessors  whenever  they  thought  It  wise 
to  limit  the  number  of  their  children. 

One  high  cleric.  Bishop  WlUlam  M.  Bek- 
kers  of  "s  Hertogenbosch.  the  Netherland.-*. 
recently  put  this  quite  bluntly  In  a  tele- 
vision Interview: 

"This  la  a  matter  of  conscience,  which  Is 
nobody  else's  business.  " 

As  the  second  priest  spoke,  his  colleague 
who  had  opened  the  discussion  listened  In 
-Silence.  When  he  replied  his  voice  was  taut. 
He  said  he  did  not  care  what  the  latest 
theological  analysis  held — he  Intended  to  re- 
fuse marriage  to  such  couples. 

The  dialog  that  night,  with  Its  clash 
of  opinions,  dramatizes  the  kind  of  In- 
creasingly open  expressions  that  were  later 
disclosed  In  discussions  and  Interviews  with 
scores  of  theologians,  philosophers,  educators, 
scientists,  editors,  and  other  members  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  In  Catholic  centers  In  New 
York.  Boston,  Chicago.  Buffalo,  South  Bend. 
Washington,  and  In  San  Juan  and  other 
Puerto  Rlcan  communities.  The  talks  cov- 
ered all  shades  of  Catholic  opinion. 

The  dialog  also  demonstrates  that,  while 
there  has  been  an  Important  shift  In  atti- 
tudes on  birth  control,  great  sections  of  the 
church  remain  opposed  to  liberalizing  tradi- 
tional church  policies. 

Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  archbishop  of 
New  York,  was  unavailable  for  comment 
about  the  widening  Catholic  exchange  on 
the  subject.  However.  Msgr.  George  A.  Kelly, 
official  spokesman  on  family  life  for  the  New 
York  archdiocese,  expressed  concern  that 
emphasis  on  limitation  of  children  often 
tended  to  become  a  "computer  operation,"  a 
philosophy  that  denies  the  richness  and  ful- 
nilment  that  an  "unplanned  family"  can 
provide  for  the  Individual,  the  family  and 
the  community. 

"rUNDAMKNTAL    KICBT 

"It  Is  obvious  that  many  husbands  and 
wives  are  Justified  In  practicing  the  rhythm 
method  for  medical,  eugenic,  economic,  or 
social  reasons."  he  declares.     "However,  the 
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right  of  the  married  couple  to  have  as  many 
children  as  they  choose  should  not  be  en- 
dangered."   

Quoting  Pops  Plus  xn,  Monslgnor  Kelly 
stresses  that  "the  right  of  parents  to  have 
many  children  Ls  a  'fundamsntal  personal 
right'  bestowed  by  God — one  with  which  no 
human  Institution  should  tamper." 

Monslgnor  Kelly  also  presents  an  argument 
that  forms  part  of  the  basis  of  conservative 
Catholic  opposition  to  birth  control  meas- 
ures on  a  mass  level  In  underdeveloped 
nutlons. 

"While  supporters  of  the  contraception 
movement  may  have  Idealistic  motives, 
powerful  economic,  social,  religious,  and  po- 
litical factors  are  also  Involved— and  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world  know  It."  he  aald. 
"Latin  Americans.  Asians,  and  Africans  sus- 
pect that  they  are  told  that  they  should  stop 
breeding  because  they  sre  bringing  'inferior' 
peoples  Into  the  world  to  outnumber  the 
superior"  whites." 

Some  chtu-ch  conservatives  contend  that 
more  permissiveness,  even  for  the  rhythm 
system,  will  tend  gradually  to  encourage  use 
of  nonapproved  birth  preventive  methods. 
which  In  turn  would  tend  to  encourage 
sterilisation  and  abortion. 

CONSIKVATIVS   POSTnOIf 

The  basic  conssrvative  position  is  keyed 
to  'Natural  Law,"  which,  according  to  theo- 
logians, forbids  the  use  of  birth  control 
measures  (other  than  the  rhythm  system) 
because  they  "clearly"  Interfere  with  the 
"natural"  Ood-deslgned  consequences  of  the 
marital  act.  Many  oonservatlvea  contend 
that  the  "natural"  purpose  of  a  marriage  Is 
to  produce  as  many  children  aa  {KMslble. 

Three  years  ago.  In  the  magaslne  Christ  to 
the  World,  which  la  published  In  Roms  under 
clerical  direction,  the  editors  Illustrated  the 
conservative  position  in  a  footnote  at  the 
end  of  an  article  on  "Bow  to  Fight  Birth 
Control."    The  footnote  said: 

"I.et  us  note  that  the  obligation  laid  upon 
married  couples  by  divine  law  refers  pri- 
marily to  the  procreation  of  children  and 
normfilly  to  the  procreation  of  many  chil- 
dren; and  It  Is  this  duty  that  we  must  preach 
to  them.  •  •  •  We  must,  therefore,  stress 
the  merit  and  grandeur.  In  the  eyee  of  Ood. 
of  fathers  and  mothers  of  big  famlUes." 

But  shifts  In  Catholic  thinking  on  big 
(amlllee,  and  birth  control  have  been  emerg- 
ing gradually,  often  subtly. 

It  was  Pope  Plus  ZI.  regarded  by  some 
Catholics  as  strict  In  his  condemnation  of 
birth  control,  who  In  1980  commented  that 
married  couples  were  not  acting  against  na- 
ture when  they  practiced  marital  relattons 
during  the  wife's  starlls  period.  A  Ubsral- 
ised  extanslon  was  msds  by  Pops  Plus  Trr, 
He  gave  explicit  nuictlon  as  long  ago  as  1S51 
for  limiting  births  (through  periodic  conti- 
nence) and  even  tar  having  no  children  at 
all. 

vncws  Dr  tbs  raazsw 

However,  the  gap  that  Catholics  occasion- 
ally note  between  statements  of  the  Pope  and 
the  prescripts  of  the  parish  father  has  been 
noticeable  on  birth  control. 

Until  fairly  recently,  parish  spprobatl<ni 
customarily  was  reserved — In  many  pculahee 
It  still  Is  reserved — for  the  big  Catholic  fam- 
ily. Mothers  with  plans  to  limit  the  niunber 
of  their  children  have  often  faced  parish 
censure. 

"When  the  Catholic  Mother  of  the  Tear 
turns  out  to  be  a  woman  with  three  children 
Instead  of  eight  or  nine  111  believe  the 
church  word  has  reached  down  to  my  level," 
a  mother  In  Chicago  said,  smiling. 

But  new  trends  In  living,  new  discoveries 
In  medicine  and  science  and  Increased  ex- 
changes with  non-CsthoUc  groups  have 
raised  fundamental  challenges  to  the  tradi- 
tional Catholic  attltudea  and  customs.  Con- 
sequently, throughout  the  OsthoUc  world. 
increasing  numbers  of  theologians,  demog- 
raphers, moral  philosophers  and  sociologists 


are  pursuing  a  close,  and  frequently  bold, 
reexamination  of  many  aspects  of  birth 
control. 

One  development  In  this  expanding  Cath- 
olic inquiry  Is  the  establishment  of  a  popu- 
lation study  center  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, a  Catholic  Institution  In  Washington. 
Working  with  non -Catholic  research  centers, 
the  Qecngetown  group  will  explore  the  popu- 
lation problem,  Including  ways  to  try  to  f>er- 
fect  the  rhythm  system.  One  major  goal  is 
to  help  development  of  what  sdentlsts  are 
now  calling  the  "kitchen  test"  formula  by 
which  a  woman  can  easily  and  Instantly  pin- 
point the  period  of  4  or  6  days  each  month 
that  she  is  fertUe. 

ntOKIC     OVXSTONBB 

There  is  Irony  In  this.  It  may  well  turn 
out  that  opposition  of  the  church  to  artificial 
contraoeptlve  devices  and  the  consequent 
resolve  to  find  a  simple,  sure  rhythm  meth- 
od— perh^M  Involving  a  quick  saliva,  urine 
or  sUn  test — will  produce  precisely  the  quick 
and  uncomplicated  birth  control  system  that 
millions  of  non-Catholics  have  been  seeking. 

In  fact,  some  non-CathoIlc  researchers 
are  quick  to  point  out  that  there  are  esthetic, 
practical  or  medical  fauiu  In  all  artificial 
contraceptive  devleea.  They  now  agree  that 
a  perfected  rhythm-detection  system  would 
probably  be  welcomed  as  the  most  natural 
method  and  would  require  a  p>erlod  of  sexual 
abstinence  no  longer  than  husbands  and 
wlvss  now  usually  f  oUow. 

The  stress  these  days  In  Catholic  Journals 
and  newspapers  on  the  need  for  birth  con- 
tnA  techniques  that  will  satisfy  theological 
as  well  as  medical  requirements  raises  the 
No.  1  question  now  so  often  asked  of  Catho- 
lics, a  question  that  plagues  and  infuriates 
most  of  them:  "When  will  the  Catholic 
Church  change  Its  stand  on  birth  control?" 

The  question  is  resented  by  Catholics  be- 
eatise  it  obsctuvs  the  differences  between 
birth  control  methods;  it  Is  resented  because 
It  implies  that  the  church  has  discovered 
that  It  has  been  wrong  about  birth  control 
and  Is  now  seeking  a  gracious  retreat; 
finally.  It  is  resented  because  the  questioner 
genendly  predicts  that  the  church  will  soon 
have  to  accept  artificial  contraception,  which 
Catholics — virtually  unanlmotisly — believe 
will  never  happen. 

PUZBLBD    BT    KOSAUSTS 

(However,  some  daring  comments  have 
been  made  by  Catholics  on  this  sensitive 
aqiect.  Last  Jtily.  Wllllsm  J.  Nagle,  a  Catho- 
lic writer.  In  an  article  in  the  Commonweal, 
the  liberal  Catholic  weekly,  wrote  that  whUe 
he  was  not  himself  questioning  the  validity 
of  the  theologians'  arguments  against  arti- 
ficial ooDtraceptlves,  he  found  "somewhat 
puaallng  the  head-ln-the-sand  postura  ot 
Catholic  moralists  on  this  question."  Hs 
suggested  that  the  bishops,  theologians,  and 
phlloaophers  "take  a  more  careful  lo<A"  at 
the  theological  arguments  against  contrs- 
oeptlves.) 

TlM  question  about  a  change  In  the 
church  attitude  on  contraception  may  never 
have  to  be  answered.  The  birth  control  fer- 
ment has  underscored  s  strange  discovery: 
remarkably  little  Is  known  by  man  about  his 
own  reproductive  system.  Men  In  Catholic 
science  suggest  that  future  physiological  dis- 
coveries, as  well  as  future  refinements  In 
birth  preventives,  may  make  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  change  unrealistic  and  even  un- 
deflnable. 

The  birth  control  issue  has  been  stirred 
by  many  forces,  but  the  population  explo- 
sion, probably  more  than  any  other  slngls 
development,  has  focused  widening  Catho- 
lic attention  on  the  subject. 

Catholic  literature — and  debates  in  Catho- 
lic chaneeriee  and  Catholic  living  rooms — 
echoes  many  of  the  population -growth  sts- 
tUtlcs  of  the  United  NaUons.  These  figures 
tell  a  staggering  tale  of  permanent  hunger 
for  3  billion  of  the  world's  3  billion  men. 


women,  and  children  and  Imply  a  nightmare 
of  global  starvation  If  births  oontinns  at  the 
present  rate.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that 
the  entire  church  rejected  any  notion  that 
there  was  a  runaway  population  proMem. 

There  are  other  factors  that  have  plunged 
areas  of  the  Catholic  world  Into  ferment 
over  birth  control. 

LOSS  or  MncBxxs  rxAasD 

For  example.  In  the  Catholic  press,  and  In 
public  and  private  dialogs.  Catholics  speak 
with  candor  theee  days  of  the  membership 
"leakage"  from  the  church.  Leo  Joeef  Card- 
inal Suenens,  primate  of  Belgium,  who  is 
a  leader  of  the  'progressive"  group  in  Rome's 
Sacred  College  of  Cardinals,  haa  bluntly 
asked  "whether  many  people,  baptised  as 
Infants,  do  not  faU  away  from  the  church 
becavtse  of  birth  control?" 

Other  elements  have  been  accumulating 
to  prod  the  chin-ch.  For  example,  surveys 
of  Western  developed  countries  show  that 
In  many  cases  Catholic  socletlee  reflect 
approximately  the  same  Urth  rates  as  non- 
Catholic  societies.  Other  studies  Indicate 
that  it  is  aodo-eoonamlc-cultural  attain- 
ment, rather  than  church  «^wona^  that 
basically  determines  the  slse  of  the  family 
and  the  user's  selection  of  a  birth  control 
method. 

Citing  France  as  an  example  of  a  Catholic 
cotintry  where  birth  control  methods  con- 
demned by  the  church  are  widely  In  use. 
Cardinal  Suenena  has  observed  that  "contra- 
ception has  made  a  telling  incursion  into 
the  country's  way  of  life." 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Casey,  writing  In  the 
American  Catholic  Sociological  Review,  says 
he  has  no  reason  to  doubt  the  scientific 
validity  of  one  study  that  shows  "that,  for 
Catholic  couples  who  wwe  married  for  at 
least  10  years  and  who  were  still  fecund  and 
thus  likely  to  have  more  children,  one  out  of 
two  of  them  had  practiced  a  method  of  birth 
limitation  forbidden  by  the  chtirch." 

Birth  control  has  become  a  problem  for 
many  Catholics  who  stay  away  frtxn  church 
and  even  for  many  who  faithfully  attend 
mass.  Parish  priests  report  that  many  Cath- 
olics have  had  to  be  denied  the  sacraments 
because  they  insist  on  using  artificial  con- 
traceptives. Parishionera  who  cannot  afford 
to  have  nuve  children,  who  are  afraid  to 
rely  on  the  present  rhythm  system,  are  mak- 
ing choices  that  disturb  them  and  disturb 
their  pastors.  They  continue  to  go  to 
chxirch — but  they  go  in  guilt. 

HXOH    ABOBTIDM    aSTS 

Church  moralists  have  become  dismayed 
by  the  high  rate  of  abortions  and  steriliza- 
tions in  some  countries,  including  Catholic 
countries.  Some  clerics  are  now  willing  to 
encourage  the  practice  of  family  planning  as 
the  lesser  evil. 

Medical  discoveries,  of  course,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  new  uncertainty  of  Catholics 
on  birth  control.  Studies  in  human  repro- 
duction— and  the  discovery  of  such  pre- 
ventives as  oral  contraceptive  pills — have 
made  it  more  dUBcult  for  traditionalist  theo- 
logians to  apply  the  principle  of  "natural 
law"  they  have  been  able  to  Invoke  oxifl- 
dently  a^klnst  other  contraceptive  devices. 

Finally,  it  Is  now  a  fact  In  a  number  of 
commimlties  that  both  Catholics  snd  non- 
Catholics  are  Joining  In  dialogs  in  attempts 
to  ward  off  future  battles  in  the  area  of  com- 
munity policy.  Catholic  leaders  are  urging 
members  of  the  faith  to  recognize  the  moral 
and  civil  rights  of  others  In  a  pluralistic 
society  and  to  cede  gracefully — without  stir- 
renderlng  their  ovm  moral  convictions — to 
the  rule  of  the  majority. 

The  ferment,  and  particularly  the  emerg- 
ence of  differing  attitudes  on  the  basic  issue 
of  birth  control,  reflects  the  new  freedom 
Catholics  now  feel  In  discussing  the  Issue. 

Neither  the  Inue  itself  nor  Its  resolution  In 
the  teachings  of  the  church  has  been  the 
subject  of  an  Infallible  utterance  by  a  Pope. 
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ot  p«p«l  pronouncement 
«pon  aU  OatboUoa.  wltliout 
i—gMliT.  tba  CathoUe  Lay- 
to  stlinuUU  Its  r— dari  to 
of  btrtti  control,  aasured 
tlMm  laat  Mbroary  that  "tba  aubject  matter, 
havliic  nafw  batn  defined  aa  a  matter  of 
faith  or  morala,  la  well  within  the  bounda  of 
open,  Intalllcmt  dlac\iaalon." 

aancxia  or  pboixst 
The  mac*«tiM  ataff  maj  hare  been  a  little 
atartlad.  toot  It  printed  an  article  by  a 
CatboUe  wcHaan  atronfly  protesting  the  con- 
tinued CatboUe  amphaalB  on  big  famlllea  and 
quietly  aottac.  not  with  Irreverence:  "The 
Holy  Family  at  Naaareth  waa  a  unall  family. 
One  OhUd.  And  U  It  la  aald  that  becauae 
thla  Child  «■•  Ood  there  waa  no  need  for 
others,  It  might  alao  be  aald  that  14  children 
do  not  add  op  more  nearly  to  composing  Ood 
than  do  torn.   Or  one." 

A  few  wssks  afo  the  Commonweal  alao 
reminded  Its  rsadars  that  the  teaching  of 
the  ohoreh  on  Mith  control  and  family  plan- 
ning had  aot  bsen  the  aubject  of  infallible 
pronoanosBMBt.  The  magasine  crlUdaed 
CathoUe  mswusslnii  of  birth  control  aa  being 
stm  too  rtatrtetsd.  It  observed  that,  unleea 
the  Oattiolle  wrttsr  on  birth  control  "simply 
repeata  Tsrbattm  the  formulae  In  theological 
manuals,  b*  is  likely  to  arouae  hostlUty. 
stwplctOB,  or  oonrtsm nation:  the  immediate 
eonsequsBOs  of  this  pervaalve  atmoaphere  of 
fear  is  that  thoss  most  quaUfled  to  do  some 
theological  probing  and  queatlonlng  ahy 
away  from  publication  altogether — or  adopt 
a  atUtsd,  elieumlocutlonary  way  of  expreaalng 
themaslves.'* 

To  msasurs  the  mood  of  challenge  emerg- 
ing among  progresaive  Catholic  groups,  go 
back  to  tbm  asms  magasine  ao  months  ago. 
Here  are  soms  SKoerpta  from  that  issue : 

"The  rsp— tsd  calls  by  the  Church  for  a 
major  wsTcli  effort  Into  problems  of  popu- 
lation grofwth  have  all  but  been  Ignored.  The 
American  Catholic  Church — which  has  the 
university  flaelllttss  for  auch  research — has 
been  espaelaUy  rsmlss.  The  related  calls  for 
greatly  Inorsassd  work  on  moral  meana  of 
family  planning  have  met  with  only  a  spo- 
radic and  seattsisd  response. 

"The  far  more  difficult  buslnees  of  theo- 
logical work  oo  the  morality  of  family  plan- 
ning has  basa  an  equally  random  affair. 
But  thera  Is.  la  this  area,  some  Important 
work  afoot.  TO  mention  only  one  Instance. 
the  view  held  by  many  that  large  famillee 
are  dealrabla  Is  being  reexamined  In  our 
theologloal  Jowmala." 


or    CHAIXBHOB 

There  ars  many  examples  of  this  spirit  of 
challenge. 

A  young  priest  declares; 

"I  Just  can*t  put  off  real  answers  to  parish- 
ioners any  mors  by  pointing  my  finger  at  my 
collar  and  growling.  There  Is  your  answer. 
that  collar  Is  your  reason.'  " 

An  eminent  church  moralist  confesses  In 
himilllty  that  bs  and  others  In  bis  field  have 
sometimes  bsan  "too  quick  on  the  trigger" 
to  aupply  answers  to  queatlons  about  birth 
control  by  automatic  references  to  medieval 
revelation  tbaorles. 

A  Catholic  demographer,  staring  out 
acroaa  a  great  campxia.  muses:  "We  know  ao 
little  about  population  and  about  the 
human  physiology,  yet  we  keep  making  haaty 
Judgments." 

A  priest,  a  gentle  man,  soft  In  voice,  cosily 
BXirroundad  la  bis  studio  by  bis  books,  talks 
of  the  history  of  the  chxu'ch.  of  lu  famoiis 
challengers  and  fighters,  and  grins  as  he 
aays:  "What  w«  nsed,  sir,  Is  a  new  Savonaro- 
la 1" 

When  tbs  qusatloner  trlee  to  find  out  why 
there  has  bsaa  an  apparent  upsurge  In  the 
spirit  of  Inquiry  Into  birth  control  matters. 


the  answer  Is  always  the  aame  and  even  the 
words  are  very  cloee : 
"It's  John  " 
"Credit  John." 

Or,  aimply  and  affectionately: 
"John." 

WhUe  the  late  Pope  John  XXIII  haa  not 
been  Identified  with  any  atrong  position  on 
the  birth  control  and  population  problem, 
his  historic  role  as  the  moet  "tradition- 
shattering  figure  ever  to  occupy  the  Chair 
of  Peter"  (the  description  U  by  The  Pilot, 
the  Catholic  newspaper  In  Boston)  has  In- 
spired those  In  the  church  who  are  seeking 
reforms.  Including  reforms  In  church  atti- 
tudes on  birth  control. 

Some  say  that  Pope  John  cleared  the  way 
for  the  reexamination  of  the  sensitive  Issue 
when  he  convoked  the  Ecumenical  Council. 
The  council,  which  Pope  Paul  VI  will  con- 
tinue. Is  expected  to  make  far-reaching  ad- 
Juatments  designed  to  enable  the  church  to 
cope  with  the  revolutionary  scientific,  politi- 
cal, social  and  economic  changes  sweeping 
the  world. 

There  have  been  Indlcatlona  that  efforts 
will  be  made  to  bar  the  birth  control  ques- 
tion from  council  debate.  However,  the 
Rev.  John  Sheerln.  editor  of  The  Catholic 
World,  has  reported  that  the  problem  of 
overpopulation  Is  scheduled  to  come  up  at 
the  council,  and  It  Is  believed  that  this  Item 
cannot  be  long  discussed  without  reference 
to  the  birth  control  issue. 

A  woman  physician  In  Belgium,  a  Catholic 
mother  of  five,  has  reported  that  she  wrote 
to  the  Vatican  about  her  confusions  over  the 
church's  official  insistence  that  it  is  moral 
to  practice  birth  prevention  through  rhythm 
but  sinful  to  use  artificial  contraceptives. 
In  her  appeal  for  clarification  from  the  forth- 
coming Council,  she  wrote  that  "  In  each  case 
the  Intention  Is  precisely  the  same"  and  com- 
mented that  "God  wlU  not  be  deceived." 

She  has  quoted  a  reply  from  the  Palace  of 
the  Holy  Office  stating  that  "the  question  Is 
under  consideration  and  will  certainly  be 
dealt  with  at  at  the  Council."  Many  biahops 
were  "well  Informed  of  the  difficulties,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Vatican  reply,  "ao  much  so 
that  the  decision  of  the  Council  will  certainly 
be  sought  as  a  result." 

Conservatives  of  the  church,  convinced 
that  any  basic  changes  or  official  ahlXU  in  at- 
titudes on  Important  issues  might  confuse 
the  faithful  and  shake  loyalties,  are  expected 
to  offer  reslatance  to  many  of  the  proposed 
reforms.  Pope  Paul  VI,  who  has  pledged  to 
continue  Pope  John's  reform  efforts,  may 
ironically  turn  out  to  be.  Initially  at  any  rate, 
on  the  side  of  the  conservatives  on  the  birth 
control  issue. 

Three  years  ago,  as  ArchbUhop  of  Milan, 
he  suggested  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  apeak  a  little  more  about  the  "blossom- 
ing" of  many  children  and  a  little  less  about 
their   'limitation  " 

But  the  wish  of  much  of  the  Catholic  world 
for  new  and  liberalized  policies  on  birth  con- 
trol and  a  hoet  of  other  Issues  has  apparently 
crystallized  too  firmly  now  to  be  denied 
This  wish  for  refonn  was  captured  In  a  Vati- 
can Incident  that  is  now  celebrated  among 
liberal  Catholics  When  Pope  John  was 
asked  why  he  had  convoked  the  Ecumenical 
Council,  he  opened  the  nearest  window  and 
remarked:  "To  let  some  fresh  air  into  the 
church." 


Catholics    and    BnrH    Contsol      Role    or 

RxSKAaCH— SCIXN-nSTB        SXXK        ACCKPTABLX 

MsTHODS  or  LncrrTNo  Population  Incxeass 
(Following  Is  the  second  of  four  articles  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  birth  con- 
trol ) 

(By  George  Barrett) 
Uberal  lay  leaders  and  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  have  begun  to  focus 
special  attention  on  ways  to  perfect — and  to 


extend — a  church-approved  method  of  birth 
control  In  a  growing  determination  to  find 
solutions  to  the  world's  population  explo- 
sion. 

Moving  away  from  the  church's  tradi- 
tional position  of  antagonism  toward  the 
whole  philosophy  of  birth  control,  liberal 
Catholics  point  increasingly  to  mushroom- 
ing birth  rates  In  their  appeal  for  new  ap- 
proaches to  meet  the  crisis.  But  it  Is  not 
only  the  sUtistlcs  that  have  Inspired  the 
concern;  it  is  the  human  tragedy  they 
encompass. 

It  Is  in  scenes  like  these  that  the  tragedies 
of  human  fertility  are  dramatized: 

A  tubercular  mother,  soon  to  die,  nursea 
a  tubercular  baby,  aoon  to  die  •  •  •  a  boy 
of  6.  curled  up  on  pages  of  newspaper,  trlea 
to  aleep  past  the  dark,  but  he  tosses — and 
cries  again — on  his  bed  of  doorway 
atone  •  •  •  a  girl  of  10.  four  doorwaya 
down,  no  longer  weeps,  but  she  stirs  un- 
easily •  •  •  other  youngsters  sleep  in  other 
doorways  •  •  •  and  burrowed  beside  the 
soft-blue  cobblestones  in  Old  San  Juan  •  •  • 
and  tomorrow  they  awake  to  another  day  of 
filching  and  scrounging  for  food. 

The  memories  of  these  scenes  never  left 
Donald  J.  O'Connor,  a  Catholic  economist 
who  aerved  as  economic  adviser  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Puerto  Rico.  Shortly  before  he  died 
3  years  ago,  Eh-.  O'Connor  translated  his  "gut 
reaction"  to  the  San  Juan  tragedies  into  a 
research  project  that  illustrates  the  quiet, 
usually  cautious,  and  sometimes  abrupt  way 
the  Catholic  Church  is  confronting  the  pop- 
ulation problem. 

One  rainy  September  morning  in  1959  Dr 
O'Connor  called  on  Dr.  Benedict  J.  Duffy,  a 
dynamic,  restless,  fiercely  curious  physician 
at  the  Department  of  Medicine  In  George- 
town University.  Dr.  O'Connor  suggeated 
that  the  time  had  come  for  Catholics  to  atop 
minimizing  or  denying  the  population  crlais. 
It  was  time,  he  Insisted,  for  Catholic  clergy, 
and  laity  to  move  In  a  positive  way  against 
the  specter  of  increasing  hunger  and  misery, 
the  specter  of  manklnda  ultimate  reaort  to 
savagery  in  order  to  survive  on  an  over- 
crowded globe 

Dr  O'Connor's  concern,  it  la  clear  from 
Bcores  of  interviews  and  meetings  with 
theologians,  philosophers,  educators,  aclen- 
tlats,  editors,  and  other  members  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  In  several  cities,  Is  shared 
now  by  many  In  the  Catholic  community. 

But  his  proposal  for  Catholic  action,  a 
proposal  that  has  since  materialized  in  a  cen- 
ter for  population  and  birth  control  research 
in  Georgetown  University,  was  highly  un- 
orthodox for  the  time. 

Much  of  the  world  had  already  been  stag- 
gered by  the  phenomenal  rlae  In  birth  ratea. 
diaclosed  by  a  United  Nations  compilation  of 
population  atatiatlcs.  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II;  the  .annual  addition  to  the  world  of 
more  than  W  million  people  (the  size  of 
France);  forecasts,  at  the  present  galloping 
birth  rate,  of  a  world  population  of  6  billion 
(double  the  present  total)  within  35  years, 
representing  a  rate  of  procreation  so  fantaa- 
tic  that  had  this  been  the  tempo  of  human 
growth  during  the  past  100,000  years  of  man- 
kind's existence,  the  present  population  of 
the  world  would  be  a  figure  containing  733 
digits. 

For  an  increasing  number  of  scientists,  the 
birth  rate  represents  the  No  1  problem  for 
mankind,  overahadowing  even  the  nuclear 
bomb  aa  a  threat  to  hmnanlty'a  aurvlval. 
Some  aclentlsts  are  suggesting  that  soon 
there  will  simply  not  be  enough  standing- 
room  on  this  globe  for  future  generations. 

PSOICTIOM    CHALLKNGH) 

But  for  traditionalists  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  such  gloomy  predictions  were — and 
Btlll  are — gross  exaggerations.  In  fact,  3 
months  after  Dr.  O'Connor  advanced  bis  pro- 
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posalB,  the  bishops  of  tihe  Unitwl  States  la> 
aued  s  statement  serving  notice  that  AmarU 
can  Catholics  would  not  support  any  publlo 
assistance  here  cm*  abroad  to  promote  artifi- 
cial birth  prevention.  The  blahopa  declai«d 
that  it  was  "terror  technique"  to  refer  to  the 
population  growth  as  an  "explosion." 

Tlie  conservative  Catholic  view,  partly  pre- 
sented by  the  Reverend  Anthony  Zimmerman 
in  his  "Catholic  Viewpoint  on  Overpopula- 
tion." argues  tbs  central  thesis  that  the  rapid 
population  growth  Is  Inherently  temporary. 
that  it  Is  more  beneficial  to  levels  of  living 
than  harmful  because  it  stimulates  economic 
development;  that  the  world  rate  of  increase 
win  decline  to  approximately  one-flfth  of  Its 
present  level  in  a  few  more  generations  and 
that  emigration,  new  improvements  in  food 
production  and  worldwide  distribution  of 
goods  will  help  mankind  meet  the  challenge 
of  growth  without  resort  to  large-scale  birth 
control. 

But  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  words  of 
a  church  member  who  knows  the  axioms  of 
Christ,  is  a  house  of  numy  mansions.  In 
point  of  fact,  a  few  Catholic  demographers 
had  begun  even  earlier  to  share  the  distress 
of  scientists  outside  the  church  over  the 
crisis.  They  had  started  openly  to  dispute 
their  conservative  colleagues  on  some  major 
points. 

The  Reverend  WUUam  J.  Gibbons,  well- 
known  Jesuit  specialist  In  demography,  h'Mf 
offered  some  specific  challenges  to  tradi- 
tionalist Catholic  thinking  on  population. 

Father  Gibbons  believes  man  simply  has 
to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  economic  progress 
alone  Is  not  enough. 

"The  quest  for  a  solution  has  thus  led  to  a 
quest  for  ways  to  slow  down  the  Increase  in 
human  numbers,"  Father  Gibbons  notes. 
"The  only  real  possibility  here  Is  for  the  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  births. 

"What  about  the  limitation  of  birth?" 
Father  Gibbons  asks.  "This  perhaps  Is  the 
most  crucial  question  of  all.  •  •  •  in  the 
face  of  the  present  trends  It  can  be  antici- 
pated that  increasing  numbers  will  look  to 
the  regulation  of  offspring  by  one  means  or 
another.  In  fact,  many  have  already  done 
so,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  demographic 
situation  in  areas  of  European  settlements 
and  in  some  others  as  well,  such  aa  Japan. 
The  Catholic  should  view  these  trends  in 
truly  Christian  perspective — and  that  cer- 
tainly Is  not  founded  on  negations.  It  Im- 
plies a  positive  and  balanced  view  of  life  and 
sexuality." 

The  extent.  Indeed,  to  which  the  ferment 
In  the  Catholic  Church  over  the  issues  of 
the  "population  explosion"  and  birth  con- 
trol haa  developed  is  evident  in  a  colloquy 
between  two  priests  attending  a  conference 
on  population  problems  at  the  American 
assembly   in   Arden   House. 

The  Reverend  Walter  Imblorskl,  director  of 
the  Cana  conference  (for  marriage  coun- 
seling) of  the  Chicago  archidocese,  held  a 
question-and-answer  session  with  the  Rev- 
erend John  L.  Thomas,  a  leading  authority  on 
American  Catholic  family  life  and  a  staff 
member  of  the  department  of  sociology  at 
St.  Louis  University. 

Father  Imblorskl 's  questions  were  direct 
Here  is  one: 

"Would  you  agree  that  some  of  the  escape 
hatches  which  certain  Catholic  authors  have 
taken  (on  solutions  for  the  population  ex- 
pansion! are  not  realistic?  For  instance 
the  idea  of  migration,  the  Idea  of  economic 
growth,  the  idea  of  better  movement  of 
food— it  seems  to  me  all  of  these  axe  going 
to  be  helpful  but  they  are  not  going  to  solve 
the  problem  because  they're  going  to  be  too 
late  Does  some  of  our  tendency  to  rely  on 
these  secondary  factors — which  ar«  abao- 
hiteiy  necessary  but  certainly  not  sufficient— 
does  it  cOTne  from  a  feeling  of  'Well,  let's 
explore  everything  before  we  look  to  popu- 
lation control'?" 


And  Father  Thomas'  r^ly: 

"Yes.  and  of  course  they  will  also  throw 
in  the  one  of  total  resources  in  terms  of  our 
scientific  ability  to  produce,  and  in  the  light 
of  that  they  will  estimate  how  many  peo- 
ple can  survive  on  this  planet,  which  is  qiiite 
unrealistic. 

"In  general  I  think  that  the  advocates  of 
some  of  these  extraneous  means  of  solving 
the  problem  have  really  been  refusing  to 
face  the  fact  that  we  have  reached  a  stage 
where  all  the  cultures  are  going  to  have  to 
regulate  family  size  if  they're  going  to  con- 
tinue their  present  control  of  health  and 
their  control  of  death." 

Some  liberal  Catholic  retorts  to  state- 
ments of  traditional  church  views  are  less 
politely  phrased.  One  young  priest,  dis- 
cussing the  contention  by  many  church  au- 
thorities that  vast  extra  supplies  of  food  can 
perhaps  be  harvested  from  the  seas  to  feed 
tomorrow's  billions,  called  this  "that  sea- 
weed school." 

In  a  rejection  of  Father  Zimmerman's  con- 
servative theses.  Dr.  Thomas  K.  Burch,  as- 
sociate director  of  the  new  population  re- 
search center  at  Georgetown,  under  Dr.  Duffy, 
called  the  Zinunerman  work  "a  polemical 
treatise"  and  added,  "This  book  reflects  the 
views  of  a  particular  segment  of  the  church's 
membership,  whose  Influence  Incidentally, 
seems  to  be  waning." 

SMALL  VOICE  OF  PROTEST 

But  3  years  ago  the  challenges  to  tra- 
ditional church  attitudes  added  up  to  a  very 
small  voice.  It  took  courage  for  Dr.  O'Con- 
nor to  make  his  proposal  for  a  Catholic  popu- 
lation research  project. 

He  picked  a  sympathetic  man  when  he 
approached  Dr.  Duffy.  Dr.  Duffy  Jumped 
into  action.  Soon  he.  Dr.  O'Connor  and  Rob- 
ert C.  Cook,  president  of  the  Population 
Reference  Bureau  in  Washington,  were  sit- 
ting in  the  office  of  the  Reverend  Edward  B. 
Bunn,  president  of  Georgetown  University. 
Dr.  O'Connor  presented  his  idea,  Including 
a  proposal  to  seek  Improvements  in  the 
rhythm  system  of  birth  control.  The 
rhythm  method  has  been  officially  approved 
by  the  Catholic  Church  only  for  those  who 
believe  they  have  "serious"  reasons  for  Its 
use.  In  actuality,  the  method  has  long  re- 
ceived no  more  than  reluctant  sanction  by 
most  Catholic  clerics.  Moreover,  many 
Catholics — forbidden  by  the  church  to  use 
artificial  contraceptives — complain  that  the 
rhythm  system  is  too  complicated  and  highly 
unreliable. 

Dr.  O'Connor  had  learned  that  funds  for  a 
Catholic  program  of  research  in  birth  control 
would  be  available  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. He  put  it  directly  to  Georgetown's 
president:  "Father,  assuming  money  could  be 
raised,  would  you  consider  It  OK  If  the 
sources  included  agencies  advocating  meth- 
ods not  licit  with  the  church?" 

Father  Bunn  said  he  saw  no  problem 
as  long  as  there  was  a  "reasonable  cause"  to 
be  Investigated. 

That  was  the  go-ahead,  and  the  group  re- 
ceived an  initial  grant  of  $6,000  from  the  Ford 
Rnindatlon  for  an  exploratory  survey  of  the 
demographic  and  medical  aspects  of  the  pop- 
ulatl<m  expansion.  But  then,  in  the  words  of 
a  group  associate  deeply  committed  to  the 
operations,  "the  lights  suddenly  went  out." 

SUPPORT    EVAPORATES 

The  statement  In  November  of  the  Ameri- 
can bishops  condemning  dissemination  of 
information  on  contraceptives  dampened 
ecclesiastical  support  for  any  project  associ- 
ated with  birth  control.  Mlsvmderstandings 
developed.    Then,  Dr.  O'Connor  died. 

But  efforts  were  resumed  a  few  months 
ago  to  re-create  the  research  center. 

Magr.  Joseph  B.  Gremlllion,  director  of 
socioeconomic  development  programs  for 
Catholic  Relief  Services  of  the  NaUonal 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference  here,  Is  credited 


with  reviving  the  project.  He  has  be^n 
deeply  stirred  by  his  own  study  of  popula- 
tion problems,  by  htunan  miseries  he  has 
seen,  for  example,  in  Santiago,  Chile,  where 
the  "callampas,"  collections  of  mud  and 
straw  shacks,  closet  300,000  men.  women,  and 
children  so  closely  that  statistically,  there 
are  5.9  persons  to  a  room  (and  40,000  more 
pour  In  every  year  from  the  land ) . 

Early  last  month,  a  tidy  black-bronze 
plaque — "Center  for  Population  Research" — 
was  affixed  next  to  the  black  front  door  of 
a  converted  home  in  Georgetown.  The  proj- 
ect, financed  again  by  Ford  Foundation  and 
by  Georgetown  University  funds  for  a  total 
of  $225,000.  Is  now  embarked  on  a  3 -year 
program. 

The  Georgetown  researchers  are  operating 
within  a  wide  framework.  The  blueprint 
states  that  "although  presumably  there 
would  be  a  focus  on  topics  of  special  interest 
to  Catholics,  any  exclusive  focus  on  such 
topics  would  be  detrimental  to  the  status 
of  the  center;  there  Is  need  to  foster  research 
on  the  whole  range  of  questions  connected 
with  hiunan  population,  whether  or  not 
they  have  any  particular  connection  with 
Catholicism." 

Although  one  of  the  center's  first  nuijor 
Interests  particularly  concerns  Catholics — 
the  development  of  a  simple  ovulatlon-detec- 
tion  method  to  perfect  the  rhythm  method — 
a  success  here  would  produce  a  birth  control 
practice  that  millions  of  non-Catholics  would 
welcome  over  artificial  contraceptives. 

STUDIES  IN  BOSTON  FOLLOWED 

A  link  has  been  established  with  Beth 
Israel  Hospital  in  Boston,  where  Dr.  HUton 
A.  Salhanlck,  obstetrician  and  gynecologist 
in  chief,  has  begun  laboratory  analyses  of 
urine,  seeking  ovulation  signals.  Jointly 
with  this  project,  the  center  at  Georgetown 
will  Initiate  studies  of  variations  In  men- 
strual cycles. 

One  of  the  difficult  aspects  la  to  find  large 
numbers  of  Catholic  women  needed  for  the 
survey;  often  the  Impression  at  the  parish 
level — clerical  and  lay  both — stUl  holds  all 
forms  of  birth  control  are  wrong  except  in 
rare  cases. 

But  campaigns  of  indoctrination  are  being 
conducted.  Priests  are  being  called  in  by 
some  dioceses  for  briefings  on  the  new  af- 
firmative emphasis  by  the  church  on  family 
planning  and  limitation. 

The  process  Is  not  easy.  Many  parish 
priests  are  convinced  that,  once  parishioners 
are  persuaded  that  one  method  of  birth  con- 
trol has  been  labeled  "moral,"  they  may  be 
inclined  more  readily  to  turn  to  artificial 
contraceptives.  Some  priests  refuse  flatly 
to  take  part  In  programs  encouraging  any 
form  of  birth  control. 

For  moet  priests  the  shifting  emphasis  by 
the  church  on  birth  control  is  a  revolu- 
tionary turn.  Even  bishops  find  It  necessary 
to  Introduce  the  Issue  cautiously. 

Nineteen  months  ago,  the  Most  Reverend 
Joseph  A.  Burke,  late  biahop  of  Buffalo,  gave 
approval  for  a  Catholic  rhythm  clinic,  the 
first  In  the  Nation.  In  his  message  to  the 
parish  priests,  he  stressed  that  "It  will  take 
a  great  deal  of  courage  to  respond  to  the  plea 
of  Pope  John  XXm,  who  pleaded  with  us  to 
adapt  the  age-old  theology  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  conditions  as  they  are  In  the 
world  today." 

He  said  that  the  p>arlsh  fathers  must  be 
particularly  courageoiis  In  these  critical 
times  when  marriage  and  the  family  are 
being  put  to  such  severe  tests.  He  reminded 
them  that,  while  Catholics  no  longer  needed 
the  permission  of  the  confessor  to  practice 
rhythm  control,  they  had  nevertheless  made 
It  clear  in  the  confessional  boxes  that  they 
sought  Information  on  church -approved  reg- 
ulation of  childbirth,  information  many 
priests  felt  they  should  not  have  and  which 
Catholic  physicians  often  could  not  provide. 
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Onulually  tbm  ennle  tuu  von  approral 
A  rotatlac  Iteff  of  30  obat«trlclana  and 
gyneoologlBlB  glT*  Inatructlona  In  rhyttim 
control  •vary  WMkday  ervnlnc. 

It  U  a  maisi  oparatlon.  but  it  ha«  achieved 
a  quiet  fMM  In  Obtbollc  circle*.  Phyvlclana 
and  prlMti  txook  other  dioceses  drop  In  to 
take  a  oIom  k)ok. 

Since  — fbUahment  of  the  Buffalo  clinic, 
a  churcb-«panaor«d  dlnlc  to  advise  women 
on  rhTttun  techniques  has  been  set  up  In 
Uanhattan.  Th«  dlnlc  here.  In  St.  Vin- 
cent's Hospital  In  Greenwich  Village,  is  oon- 
centrstlnc  not  only  on  supplying  birth 
control  InforakAtton  but  also  on  trying  to 
determin*  tf  tiM  rhythm  method  can  be 
simplified  and  perfected. 

The  clinics  the  Georgetown  center,  the 
growing  freqaeney  of  conferences  on  birth 
control  by  Oatholle  physlclaxu  and  re- 
searchers uad  pglseta — and  between  Catholics 
and  non-Oatlx>Iles — are  some  evidences  of 
the  new  thlnkliig. 

It  was  almoet  12  years  ago  that  Pope  Plus 
TTT.  In  an  eddrees  to  Italian  midwlves  that 
set  the  pett«ii  of  new  Catholic  thinking 
on  the  rabjeet  ot  birth  control,  stressed  hu 
hope  that  mertlcal  science  would  eventually 
be  able  to  perfect  the  rhythm  system  to 
enable  OathOUei  to  practice  birth  control 
with  eonsdenoe  and  "on  a  ruffldently  sure 
basis." 

note  that  there  sametlmee 
In  time  between  Vatican 
pariah  practices.  Tet  to- 
la trying  to  catch  up 
with  the  Fope%  thinking  on  that  speclflc 
Issue,  and  la  ptepared  now  to  undertake 
reaearch  Into  tbe  whole  human  reproductive 
process  In  the  belief  that  it  may  well  find 
other  aoeeptahle  and  perhaps  more  prac- 
ticable— solutlone  to  the  birth  control 
problem. 
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(FoUowli^  la  the  Sd  of  four  articles  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  birth  control.) 
(By  George  Barrett) 

Behind  the  paetel  walls  of  the  Government 
oSoes  In  San  Juan,  overlooking  the  sun- 
baked court  and  the  palm  trees  seesawing 
In  Blow  motkm.  tbe  Health  Department 
spokesman  talked  guardedly  about  Catholic 
doctors  wlM>,  he  aald,  were  still  bitterly 
fighting  birth  control  in  Puerto  Rico. 

He  noted  that  the  Caribbean  Common- 
wealth had  set  up  one  of  the  moet  extensive 
systems  of  poMle  and  private  birth  control 
clinics  in  the  w<arid.  to  help  reduce  a  fer- 
tUlty  rate  thai  haa  made  Puerto  Rico  one  of 
the  most  densely  packed  areae  on  this  globe. 

And  he  alao  noted  aggressive  opposition 
by  the  OathoUc  Ohmt:h  to  the  Island  wide 
birth  control  asrvlees;  be  complained  that 
the  Catholic  physician — and  the  Catholic 
nurse  and  the  Catholic  tecbnldan — who 
worked  directly  oat  of  the  island's  many 
health  cllnlca  wars  In  a  strategic  posiUon  to 
undermine  the  whole  birth  control  program. 

The  prognHB.  started  several  years  ago  to 
learn  whethv  a  large-scale  birth  prevenUve 
project  was  praetleable,  welcome  and  effec- 
tive with  maas  populations  in  underdevel- 
oped sndettee.  la  aonethlng  of  a  test  tube 
example  of  the  new  way — often  the  unpub- 
lldsed  way — tbe  Oathollc  Church  has  been 
meeting  the  Mrth  control  challenge  on  the 
Xjs   mainland  and  In  other  countries. 

The  Puerto  Mean  ezpertenee  haa  its  paral- 
lels and  repsreosMons  In  points  as  far  dis- 
tant as  Connecticut.  Uasaachusetts,  and 
nunois. 


It  is  a  fact  that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  In 
Puerto  Rico  has  bad  its  successes  In  discour- 
aging the  birth-control  program — yet  for 
the  full  story  one  must  leave  San  Juan. 

Travel  Into  the  hills,  where  the  machete 
and  the  strong  arm  still  do  much  of  ths 
bard  labor,  where  mothers  bear  9  or  12  or  15 
children:  where  fathers  send  their  children 
to  school  barefooted  becaxue  they  have  no 
money  for  shoes:  talk  there  to  the  staff 
members  of  a  Government  health  cUnlc.  and 
another  pictxire  comes  Into  view. 

At  one  village  cUnic  the  medical  director 
discusses  the  whole  range  of  artificial  con- 
traceptives— all  of  them  banned  by  the 
Catholic  Church — and  says  that  they  have 
been  a  boon  for  some  of  the  poverty-ridden 
parents  who  wish  de«j>erately  to  have  no 
more  children. 

But  the  devices  are  not  good  enough,  he 
adds:  they  are  "too  sophisticated"  for  the 
uneducated  and  therefore  too  unreliable.  He 
speaks  of  sterilization,  a  birth-control  mea«- 
8ure  particularly  condemned  by  the  Catholic 
Chiirch.  but  widely  practiced  In  Puerto  Rico. 

"Only  sterilization  really  works."  he  says. 
"After  fl  or  7  children  these  people  come  In 
here  and  they  agree  that  sterilization  Is  what 
they  really  want." 

"But  What  about  the  Catholic  doctor?" 
the  director  Is  asked  "lan't  It  true  that  the 
Catholic  doctor  In  Government  health  clin- 
ics discourages  all  these  birth-control  serv- 
ices?' 

The  medical  director  looks  up.  There  Is  a 
quick  frown,  and  then  a  quick  grin: 

"What  do  you  mean.  Catholic  doctors? 
YouTe  In  Puerto  Rico.  We're  all  Catholic 
doctors." 

AflllUUES  IN  rsaMKNT 

The  difficulty  of  defining  "the  Catholic 
attitude"  on  birth  control  la  nowhere  better 
dramatized  than  in  Puerto  Rico,  which  re- 
flects the  same  Catholic  ferment  that  was 
revealed  in  scores  of  Interviews  diirlng  a  2- 
month  survey  on  the  U5.  mainland  of  lay 
and  clerical  Catholic  thinking  on  the  subject. 

Puerto  Rico  is  an  Island  overwhelmingly 
Catholic.  But  It  Is  alao  an  Island  In  which 
much  of  the  populace  became  Incensed  when 
a  Catholic  political  party — vehemently  op- 
posed to  birth  control — was  set  up  S  years 
ago,  with  the  Bup]?ort  of  the  bishops.  In  an 
effort  to  defeat  the  Popular  Democratic 
Party  of  Gov  Luis  Mufioz-Marln. 

A  principal  Issue  was  the  Government's 
birth  control  program.  The  Governor's  jMtrty 
was  under  constant  church  attack  as  "God- 
less, Unmoral.  antl-Chrlstlan  and  against  the 
Ten  Commandments." 

In  a  pastoral  letter  addressed  directly  to 
the  Catholic  laity,  the  bishops  prohibited 
parishioners  from  voting  for  the  Government 
party  because  It  was  'antl-Chrlstlan  and 
antl-Cathollc  and  based  on  the  modem  here- 
sy that  the  popular  will  and  no*  the  divine 
law  deddes  what  Ls  moral  and  Immoral." 

CXXaiCS    CHALLENCKO 

However,  great  numbers  of  Puerto  Rlcans 
are  so  naturally  committed  to  Catholicism 
frona  European  tradition — few  attend  church 
regularly,  but  they  are  born  in  the  church, 
they  are  married  In  the  church,  they  die  In 
the  church — that  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Catholic 
(unlike  many  of  his  faith  on  the  U.S.  main- 
land) feels  free,  and  often  morally  obligated. 
to  challenge  his  priest  and  his  bishop  on  any 
number  of  Issues.  Including  birth  control 

The  Catholic  Church  viewpoint  can,  of 
course,  be  formidable.  The  Family  Planning 
Assodatlon  of  Puerto  Rico  recruits  profes- 
sional and  volunteer  workers  with  the  warn- 
ing that  they  "must  have  the  backbone  to 
stand  up  under  attacks"  by  the  Catholic 
Church  and  by  Catholic  community  leaders. 

Yet.  the  Population  Council's  new  bul- 
letin, which  discusses  the  current  mass  dis- 
tribution In  Puerto  Rico  of  free  supplies  of 
a  foam  contraceptive,  declares  that  the  "ef- 
fect of  Catholic  opposition  to  birth  control 


In  Puerto  Rico  Is  difficult  to  asesss  fbut] 
studies  on  the  relation  of  religious  beliefs 
and  attitudes  to  contraceptive  practices 
among  couples  at  lower  social -economic  lev- 
els indicate  that  Catholic  opposition  has 
little  Impact  there."  The  phrase  "Catholic 
opposition"  means  essentlsilly  the  Catholic 
Church  opposition. 

An  analysis  of  1.210  volunteer  "leaders"  of 
the  Family  Planning  Association  of  Puerto 
Rico  shows  that  they  represent  at  least  10 
religious  denominations,  but  982  of  them — 
more  than  81  percent — are  Catholics.  The 
volunteers,  moreover,  represent  a  socio-eco- 
nomic cross-section  of  the  Island:  mer- 
chants, assistant  midwlves,  teachers,  farm- 
ers, Janitors,  three  mayors,  a  legislator,  tend- 
ers of  fighting  cocks,  housewives  and  a  high 
priestess  of  an  esoteric  sect. 

It  Is  a  monslgnor  who  tells  the  story  about 
the  Spanish  priest  In  the  small  Puerto  Rican 
parish.  The  priest  thundered  from  his  pul- 
pit one  Sunday  about  the  evils  of  a  Family 
Planning  Association  clinic  that  had  been 
operating  In  a  nearby  community. 

Many  of  the  women  In  the  church  looked 
In  surprise  at  one  another^  they  whispered, 
they  talked  excitedly  after  the  mass  about 
the  wonderful  new  place  where  they  could 
learn  how  to  prevent  babies — and  early  the 
next  morning  many  of  them  were  part  of 
the  queue  at  the  clinic. 

The  birth  control  campaign  in  Puerto 
Rico,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Is  etlU, 
of  course  In  the  starting  stage.  Its  overall 
effectiveness  (a  sample  survey  of  1,097 
couples  In  one  rural  area  reveals  a  drop  of 
50  percent  In  pregnancies)  la  difficult  to 
measure 

But  Mrs  Celestlna  Zalduondo,  executive 
director  of  the  Family  Planning  Association, 
estimates  that  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
fertile  married  women  on  the  Island — most 
of  them  Catholics,  of  course — have  received 
containers  of  a  new  foam  contraceptive  "of 
proven  effectiveness  and  high  acceptability." 

The  story  of  birth  control  In  Puerto  Rico. 
Indeed,  illustrates  the  fact  that  on  the  Island, 
and  In  many  parts  of  the  world  there  Is  a 
radically  wider  range  of  Catholic  views — 
and  Catholic  practices — concerning  birth 
control   than  many   non-Catholics  realize. 

Moreover,  a  significant  development  Is  now 
under  way  In  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Government's  network  of  health  cen- 
ters has  long  been  the  target  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy.  One  parish  priest,  for  example, 
draped  the  belfry  of  his  church  In  black 
strips  for  mourning  when  the  birth  control 
program  reached  his  community. 

An  agreement,  however,  has  Just  been 
reached  between  church  and  Government 
under  which  Catholics  may  now  go  to  the 
centers  without  incurring  condemnation  by 
the  church. 

DATA  ON  SHTTHU  STSTXM 

No  formal  pronouncement  has  been  made, 
nor  will  it  be  made  out  of  fear  that  an  offi- 
cial public  declaration  may  Jeopardize  the 
program,  but  the  agreement  calls  for  the 
Department  of  Health  to  disseminate  full  In- 
formation on  the  church -approved  rhythm 
system  of  birth  control  (Up  to  now,  most  of 
the  personnel  In  the  Island's  health  centers 
have  been  reluctant  to  prescribe  the  rhythm 
method,  which  they  consider  complicated 
and  unreliable.) 

In  exchange  for  offering  a  full  and  fair 
presentation  of  all  methods  of  birth  control, 
and  leaving  It  to  each  applicant  to  make  the 
speclflc  choice,  the  department  of  health 
understands  that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  will 
cease  blanket  attacks  against  the  Govern- 
ment's program. 

The  ctirrent  moves  In  Puerto  Rico  to  erase 
some  of  the  sources  of  community  antago- 
nisms over  birth  control  Illustrate  a  resolve 
by  many  Catholic  leaders  to  demand  obedi- 
ence to  the  church's  moral  codes  on  birth 
control  only  from  members  of  the  faith. 
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Visitors  to  the  Vatican  report  that  aome 
high  prelates  have  beoome  disturbed  oter  the 
Image  the  church  haa  cast  before  much  of 
the  world  over  this  aspect  of  Mrth  control. 
One  major  cause  of  criticism  has  been  a  con- 
tention by  Catholic  authorities  that  the  use 
of  artificial  contraceptives  Is  a  Tlolatlon  of 
G<xl'B  law,  not  merely  man's  law.  and  that 
the  Catholic  Chiut^h  Is,  therefore,  under  a 
moral  obligation  to  keep  contraceptives  not 
.)nly  from  Catholics  but  also  from  non- 
Ciithollcs. 

But  this  historical  concept  is  undergoing 
A  profound  alteration;  the  alteration  indi- 
cates that  if  the  advocates  of  contraceptive 
devices  genuinely  seek  a  common  under- 
.standlng  with  Catholic  leaders  on  publlc- 
hiw  policy  (and  they  are  doing  so),  there 
should  be  a  gradual  diminishing  of  the  fierce 
community  clashes  that  have  so  often  en- 
gulfed Catholics  and  non-Oathollcs  over 
birth  control. 

The  key  to  the  emerging  Catholic  con- 
cept— a  concept  that  essentially  accepts  the 
principle  that  the  Catholic  Is  wrong  when 
he  attempts  to  Impose  his  views  on  non- 
Catholics — lies  In  a  word  that  has  been  ap- 
pearing with  frequency  In  Catholic  literature 
and  Catholic  conversation — ^pluralism.  Po- 
litically, pluralism  means  more  than  one  kind 
of  community  group;  philosophically.  It 
means  more  than  one  kind  of  ultimate 
reality. 

Pluralism  is  the  appeal  used  by  the  Rev. 
John  A.  O'Brien,  research  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  In  ask- 
ing that  birth  control  be  taken  out  of  poli- 
tics. Father  O'Brien  says  that  the  time  has 
come  for  both  Catholics  and  non-Cathollce 
to  realize  that.  In  a  pluralistic  society  with 
many  different  religious  faiths,  the  religious 
viewpoint  of  any  group  ahould  not  be  Im- 
posed upon  other  members  of  society  through 
the  clenched  flat  of  public  legislation." 

Father  O'Brien  notes  that  most  married 
couples  in  this  cotmtry  are  now  using  con- 
triiceptlvee,  reflecting  among  other  thinfpi  a 
complete  change  In  Protestant  thinking  on 
the  morality  of  birth  control,  and  then  he 
comments: 

"For  all  concerned  with  social-welfare 
lefi:lalatlon.  the  significance  of  this  radical 
and  revolutionary  change  in  the  thought  and 
habits  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  is  clear,  profound  and  far  reaching 
I  and  I  to  try  to  oppose  the  general  religious 
and  moral  conviction  of  such  a  majority  by 
a  legislative  flat  would  be  to  Invite  the  same 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  that  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  Ill-starred  Prohibition  experi- 
ment." 

The  Rev  Henry  V.  Sattler,  aasUtant  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence's Family  Life  Bureau,  stresses  the  new 
attitude  by  declaring  that  the  Catholic 
Church  and  Its  members,  following  their  civic 
duty,  must  of  course  Insist  upon  the  right  to 
propose  their  own  views  and  to  oppose  posi- 
tions they  hold  to  be  wrong,  but  never  to  Im- 
pose their  own  moral  doctrines  upon  Indi- 
viduals who  do  not  accept  the  Catholic 
teaching. 

DISPUTES     IN     TWO     STATCB 

Some  Of  the  most  bitter  exchanges  over 
birth  control  policy  In  this  country  have 
erupted  In  Connecticut  and  Maasaehusetts, 
^here  sututes  and  legal  decisions  have  cre- 
tted  confusion  about  what  is,  or  Is  not, 
legally  available  in  medical  contraceptive 
care 

James  O'Gara.  the  managing  editor  of  the 
liberal  Catholic  publication  Conunonweal, 
has  been  among  the  strong  campaigners  for 
■I  changed  Catholic  policy  on  the  public  law. 
Although  Catholic  leaders  In  both  llaaaa- 
chusetts  and  Connecticut  say  little  on  tbe 
subject  for  publlcaUon,"  he  dedares,  "every- 
>ne  concerned  in  the  matter  says  that  Cath- 
olic Influence  Is  prlmarUy  what  keepe  the  law 
from  being  repealed.     Why  this  should  be  ao 


remains  a  mystery  to  me  and  to  many  other 
Oath(^cs. 

"It  Is  argued  that  Catholic  leaders  In  the 
States  affected  fecu-  their  assent  to  repeal  of 
these  laws  would  give  the  impa-ession  that 
the  Catholic  position  on  artificial  contracep- 
tion has  changed.  Another  argument  for 
standing  pat  has  a  sociological  flavor.  Cath- 
olics In  New  E:ngland  had  their  noses  rubbed 
In  the  dirt  by  Yankee  Protestants  for  a  long, 
long  time,  this  apologia  has  It;  as  a  result, 
they  now  enjoy  being  In  a  position  to  say 
'No'  on  something  like  repealing  the  birth- 
control  laws  too  much  to  give  It  up." 

Some  members  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
In  Massachusetts  now  state  flatly  that  they 
are  against  the  Massachusetts  law,  which  for- 
bids distribution  of  anything,  by  any  means, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  conception. 
Richard  Cardinal  Cushlng,  archbishop  of 
Boston,  has  declared  that  when  the  Issue 
comes  before  the  voters  again  he  will  "confer 
with  the  best  authorities  we  have  to  find  out 
how  I  am  obligated  in  this  matter."  The 
action  he  intends,  he  said,  is  "Just  to  ex- 
plain our  position,  but  not  to  go  on  cam- 
paigning." 

FOaCED    TO    TAKE    A    STAND 

Lay  leaders  and  clergy  of  the  Catholic 
Church  have  made  decisions  deliberately  to 
avoid  a  battle  on  the  birth-control  Issue,  only 
to  be  provoked  Into  open  declarations  and 
public  stances  they  had  never  Intended. 

Early  this  year  a  bitter  controversy  erup- 
ted In  Illinois  over  a  propKjsal  to  give  birth 
control  Information  to  mothers  on  relief. 
The  Catholic  hierarchy  had  made  It  clear  In 
advance  that,  while  It  disapproved  some  as- 
IJects  of  the  proposal,  it  did  not  Intend  to 
engage  In  any  knockdown  fight. 

Suddenly,  however,  a  supporter  of  the  pro- 
posal suggested  that  sterilization  might  also 
be  offered  to  welfare  mothers  who  had  large 
numbers  of  children.  Sterilization — and 
alxnrtlon — are  among  the  gravest  moral 
crimes,  in  the  view  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
A  protest  was  Issued  by  Catholic  leaders. 

It  has  become  axiomatic  In  Chicago  now 
to  speak  of  "concentrated  Catholic  pres- 
sures" that  defeated  the  birth  control  pro- 
posal. But  church  leaders  express  surprise 
that  the  protest  they  Issued  (which  they  re- 
garded as  mild)  should  constitute  "pres- 
sure." 

A  priest  pointed  out  that,  while  It  Is  "easy, 
you  know,  to  generate  a  lot  of  letters  on 
this  Issue,"  none  were  generated.  Protest 
meetings  and  parades  are  also  easy  to  gener- 
ate; none  were  generated.  The  archdiocese 
he  noted,  could  have  suggested  sermons  from 
every  pulpit:  It  did  not. 

A  leader  of  the  Catholic  community 
declared: 

"Actually,  you  know,  we  have  lost  the 
fight,  not  won  It.  The  principle  of  state- 
supported  dissemination  of  birth  control  in- 
formation is  now  in  practice  in  Illinois,  and 
while  only  a  few  welfare  mothers  will  receive 
birth  control  help  this  year  you  can  be  sure 
that  a  bill  will  be  Introduced  In  another  year 
or  two  extending  the  program  to  all  those  on 
relief.  Including  the  unmarried.  We  will 
lose  that,  too.  But  we  are  In  a  pluralistic 
society,  and  we  accept  the  defeats. 

"We  are  trying,  however,  to  lose  as  grad- 
ually and  gracefully  as  we  can." 

With  a  wry  grin,  he  added.  "Sometimes 
they  Just  won't  let  us  lose  gracefully." 


Catboucs    akd    Bixth    Contkol:    Sphut    or 
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RarujKMT  ON  rm  Qttkstion  as  Discussion 
Incbsasss 

(Following  Is  the  last  of  four  articles  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  birth  con- 
trol.) 

(By  George  Barrett) 

More  than  1(X)  yean  ago  a  man  named 
John  Henry  Newman — echolar  of  Oxford, 
writer,  philosopher,  theologian  and  later  Car- 


dinal of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — was 
accused  of  grave  fallacy.  Many  were  the 
charges,  but  he  was  denounced  particularly 
for  proposing  the  "heresy"  that  the  laity  be 
consulted  In  matters  of  doctrine.  For  many 
years  John  Newman  lived  sub  luce  malig- 
na— "under  a  dark  light,"  as  the  theologians 
Interpret  the  Latin — before  he  was  vindi- 
cated. 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  eminent  priest-theo- 
logian of  the  Catholic  Church  directed  some 
words  of  his  own  to  another  "heretic" — Dr. 
John  Rock,  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of 
the  oral  contraceptive  pill  and  Catholic  au- 
thor of  the  new  book,  "The  Time  Has  Come." 
The  book,  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
has  shocked  many  Catholics  by  advocacy  of 
birth  control  methods  challenged  by  the 
church  and  by  Insistence  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  changed  major  doctrines  In  the 
past  and  can  do  so  now  on  the  Issue  of  birth 
control.  Dr.  Rock  has  been  attacked  as  a 
"maverick  Catholic,"  a  "mischief  maker,"  a 
"Catholic  renegade." 

"Tell  John,"  said  the  prlest-theoIoglan 
softly,  "that  there  are  things  I  cant  put  Into 
my  writing,  but  please  remind  him  of  Car- 
dinal Newman.  Tell  him,  please,  that  when 
things  get  rough  to  take  courage,  to  remem- 
ber the  Newmans  of  the  Catholic  Church; 
tell  him  to  remember  that  there  have  been 
others  before  him  In  our  church  who  have 
also  had  to  live  sub  luce  maligna — for  a 
whUe." 

The  excitement  in  Catholic  circles  over 
Dr.  Rock's  book,  and  In  fact  Dr.  Rock's  de- 
cision to  write  It.  refiect  the  ferment  that 
has  been  stirring  the  Catholic  Church  on  the 
subject  of  birth  control,  a  ferment  that  has 
been  confirmed  in  scores  of  Interviews  with 
members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  In 
several  cities. 

However,  it  Is  the  message  from  the  priest- 
theologian  (who,  incidentally,  disputes  some 
of  Dr.  Rock's  theses)  that  Indicates  the 
depth  of  the  ferment  and  reveals  the  double 
and  triple  levels  on  which  birth  control  Is 
usually  discussed  these  days  among  Catholics. 
It  Is  an  Intellectual  adventure  to  discover, 
indeed,  that  the  words  used  by  Dr.  Rock's 
bishop — ^Richard  Cardinal  Cushlng,  arch- 
bishop of  Boston — in  describing  Dr.  Rock's 
book  are  Interpreted  by  the  author's  severest 
critics  as  a  condemnation  and  by  his  strong- 
est supporters  as  a  commendation. 

What  Cardinal  Cushlng  Intended  is,  of 
course,  significant  in  the  growing  Catholic 
discussion  about  birth  control.  An  associate 
of  Cardinal  Cushlng's  agrees  with  a  current 
description  of  the  Cardinal's  remarks  as: 
"A  slap  on  the  wrist — and  two  pats  on  the 
back." 

Dr.  Rock  has  astounded  some  members  of 
his  faith  by  minimizing,  in  their  view,  the 
obligation  of  Catholics  to  accept  the  official 
teaching  of  the  church  about  artificial  con- 
traceptives. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Duhamel,  writing  In 
the  Jesuit  magazine  America,  complained 
that  Dr.  Rock's  "private  interpretation"  of 
the  church's  condemnation  of  artificial  con- 
traceptives reduces  it  "to  the  level  of  an 
ecclesiastical  law  such  as  the  law  of  Friday 
.abstinence." 

A    SUKPEISE    TO    DK.    SOCX 

Msgr.  John  C.  Knott,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference's  Family 
Life  Bureau,  wrote  of  Dr.  Rock: 

Whatever  his  personal  life  may  be,  [Dr. 
Rock]  Is  not  a  Catholic  doctrinally  and  has 
no  right  to  speak  as  one.  He  has  never  per- 
sonally accepted  the  official  Catholic  teach- 
ing that  contraception  has  been.  Is  now  and 
always  will  be  a  moral  evil." 

Some  of  this  stirprlses  Dr.  Rock,  who  U  a 
devout  Catholic,  attends  maas  dally  (he  la 
73  years  old)  and  has  studied  enough  Oeth- 
ollc  history  and  consulted  enough  church 
theologians  and  moral  phlloeophara  to  be 
convinced  that,  while  he  offers  startling  chal- 
lenges to  traditional  Catholic  thinking,  he 
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hMt  %  waailtBMBi  to  OKthollclaB  and  • 
wtotlMMifcly  vMh  GMboUclan  XtutX  nmOa  no 

Dr.  WkMfk.  makm  Htm  point  tbt  hla  wboto 
llf •  ha*  kMB  k»f«d  to  OB*  of  tti*  UgbMC 
t«iMto  or  OitboUe  plilloaoptbT— ndaUty  to 
eiM's  owm  oooMtano*. 

It  was  oa  his  14th  btrthcUy  that  tha 
curata  of  his  pariah.  Father  Flnnlck,  took 
him  for  a  bw|§j  rkia  and  tint  ralaad  the 
laaii*  of  eeaselanoa  for  hhn. 

At  oaa  polBt  tn  ths  rid*  Father  Flnnlck 
turned  to  ths  14-7«ar-old  boy  and  apoka 
wofda  Dr.  ■eek  baa  nerar  (orgotten: 

John,  always  atick  to  your  oonaclence. 
WeTsr  let  aayoaa  keep  it  far  you."  After  a 
aaomant's  paws*,  th*  curate  added:  "And  I 
ani 


WUVr  KNOW  TSACMIMG8 

A  fiifulamsntal  corollary  of  thla  concept  re- 
qulraa  ttei  the  dedicated  Catholic  wboee 
oonantancs  leads  him  to  unorthodozy  on 
aezultlTa  tasow  like  birth  control  must  be 
fully  avara  ot  the  numerous — and  Lntrl- 
rita  atpacits  of  olBclal  church  teaching. 
In  dlasoiHtaB  this  Inrolvea  a  proceaa  deecrlbed 
daferentUUy  by  one  Catholic  editor  aa 
"touohlns  an  ths  baaaa." 

aooM  of  Dr.  Bock's  critics  have  charged 
that  ha  baa  not  "touched  all  the  baeea. "  that 
ha  has  basa  too  casual  about  the  theological 
premlsas  bsblad  the  oOclal  ban  against  arti- 
ficial oontraeaptlTee.  particularly  In  his  sug- 
gaaUoa  that  tha  um  of  the  new  oral  contra- 
captlT*  pUl  a  pill  that  prevenU  ovulation 
and.  tharatOr*.  conception — ^U  a  "natural 
method"  that  ahoxUd  be  permitted  by  the 
chureh  for  tha  same  reasons  the  rhythm 
asthod  Is  pannlttad. 

B*T«ral  Oatholle  echolan  have  commented. 
howeTer,  that  Dr.  Rock's  writings  clearly 
show  thai  ha  baa  kept  in  doee  touch  with 
ehureh  aaoral  phUoaophy.  Visitors  to  Dr. 
Boek'a  gray  eiapboard  house  in  BrookUne. 
Mass.,  Ihid  ohnrch-approTed  books  on  phl- 
loaophy  and  raUgloa  spUllnx  over  the  deak 
and  chairs  la  tha  bedroom-study  many  of 
theoi  with  critical  passages  underscored  In 


Dr.  Etook  Is  oltnlcal  profeaaor  emeritus  of 
Krameeioff  at  Harvard  Unlveralty.  founder  of 
a  fartlU^  eUato  at  the  Free  Hoqiltal  for 
WooMQ  la  Brookllna  and  director  of  the 
Rock  RapvodaetlT*  Clinic  In  BrookUne.  HU 
work  oa  Mrth  control  has  long  been  fa- 
miliar to  bis  Msbop  and  to  his  oonfeaaora. 

In  tha  past  whan  ha  has  mad*  ■paerhes  on 
btrth  eoatral  bafor*  m*dloal  poxipa  h*  has 
tlvad  advaass  olaarano*  from  th*  archdlo- 
Bo  Maab  waa  known  to  his  archdlo- 
that  whan  he  wrote  his  book,  which 
**  *  **"— Pf^*fc»>  of  hia  czparlenoea,  thoughts 
aad  prsTtovs  aassrtloos  on  the  subject,  he 
did  aot  tbiak  It  naoeaaary  to  get  an  Impri- 
matur from  Osfdlnal  Cuahlng.  Ha  was  sur- 
prised, ha  aUd  recently,  when  Cardinal  Cush- 
lac  erprsassd  "tavret-  that  he  had  not  sought 
ipadflo  apyroral  for  the  book. 


tmj  CatboUes  have  traditionally  avoided 
<l»*>»to  on  tba  birth  control  question,  but 
lettera  to  Dr.  Bock,  most  of  them  from  read- 
srswho  are  sympathetic  and  many  of  them 
from  gratefW  OathoUca.  glva  evidence  of  a 
n*w  spirit  of  laqulry  and  challenge  : 

Ttam  a  soKpsea  In  Berarly  Hills.  Ckllf  — 
-Tour  stand  la  tha  most  heartening  thing 
that  has  OOM*  oat  of  our  Roaian  Catholic 
f^th  la  yean.  Bsitora  me.  there  would  b* 
many  mora  ftdtbful  If  it  war*  not  for  th* 
nnnssnilsal  ofearab  position  which  permits 
th*  tiss  of  salsa rtar  eontraceptton  but  rejects 
puis  and  Jamas." 

^  *•■••  Boto  ffevm  Chattanooga.  Tann. — 
**■•  ■■■■••*  ••»  tto  hopes  aad  pray«rs  of 
«n*ny  Oytlrtl  paoMsis  ar«  bslUnd  you.- 
^^>d  fMOft  a  Osibolte  motbar  of  four  (a 
ftfth  esaosftadl  la  Wm  ■  '—  «* —  mtuL. 
Umfiy  SM^  bat  I  woaid  tsraUnats  this 
If  X  ooald.    I  hope  and  pray  yoa 


ar*  ahia  to  go  ah«ad  with  your  work.  I  cant 
eat  or  sleep,  and  I  cry  all  the  Ume.  I  pray 
Ocd  to  help  us  both." 

"Toicas  oaizr  or  THotrsAwna" 

What  Dr.  Rock  reflecU.  In  terms  of  atti- 
tudes among  many  members  of  his  faith,  is 
presented  in  this  excerpt  from  a  book  re- 
view written  for  the  current  Issue  of  Jubilee, 
the  Catholic  magaKloe.  by  Wilfrid  Sheed.  an 
associate  editor: 

"It  would  be  easy  to  tick  off  (Dr.  Rock's] 
foibles  and  run  rings  around  hU  amateur 
theology.  It  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  his 
book.  But  If  It  Is  true,  as  I  think  It  Is.  that 
he  voices  the  grief  and  Irriutlon  of  thou- 
sands, to  dismiss  his  book  is  to  dismiss 
them." 

But  the  Impact  of  Dr.  Rock'a  views  on 
many  Catholics  U  probably  best  represented 
by  the  reaction  of  the  pubUcstlon  Common- 
weal, which  a  months  ago  printed  a  re- 
view charging  him  with  distortions  and 
oversimplifications.  But  the  review  con- 
cluded : 

"He  does  raise  a  pertinent  question.  Is 
the  matter  of  birth  control  and  family  plan- 
ning such  a  closed  Issue  that  It  can  no  longer 
be  discussed  In  depth?  No  theologian  seems 
to  claim  anything  to  extreme.  The  time  has 
com* — not  to  praise  or  condemn  Dr  Rock's 
book,  but  for  the  church  and  tu  theologians 
to  confront  anew  the  lasuea  which  he 
ralsaa." 

THWDtT   or   "NATUaAL   LAW" 

For  Catholic  theology  to  reexamine  the 
Issue  of  birth  control  U  to  travel  a  highly 
complex  realm.  For  example,  the  theory  of 
"natural  law"  upon  which  the  church  bases 
its  objection  to  artificial  contraceptives  has 
been  described  by  a  noted  ecclesiastic — a 
Catholic  theologian — as  a  law  that  U  com- 
monly quoted  but  very  rarely  understood. 

Briefly,  the  theological  definition  of  "nat- 
ural law'  U  keyed  to  man's  essence.  Father 
Duhamel  writes:  "The  natural  law  Is  the 
statement  of  the  Inner  principles  of  action, 
placed  In  man  by  Ood  In  making  m*n  what 
he  Is,  and  demanded  by  the  very  nature  of 
man  so  that  his  human  activity  may  direct 
him  to  that  perfection  which  Is  proper  to 
his  human  nature.'* 

Applied  to  man's  several  functions,  natural 
law  means  that  In  the  case  of  the  reproduc- 
tive powers,  as  one  theologian  explains  It. 
"the  Divine  Legislator  has  designed  them 
quit*  obviously  for  the  essenUal  purpose  of 
procreation,  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing 
the  spaclaa." 

For  the  moralist  supporting  the  traditional 
stand  of  the  Catholic  Church  the  birth  con- 
trol Issue  Is  not.  then,  a  matter  of  the 
church's  simply  choosing  one  preventive 
over  another,  but  rather  a  matter  of  the 
church's  choosing  to  sanction  only  that  sys- 
tem that  places  no  artificial  barriers  against 
the  "natural"— the  divinely  planned — func- 
tion of  the  reproductive  systems  of  man. 

Msgr.  George  A.  Kelly,  director  of  the 
Family  Life  Bureau  of  the  New  York  Arch- 
dloceae.  has  put  it  In  more   graphic  terms: 

"Contraceptive  love  makes  pregnancy  a 
tragedy  and  children  objects  of  manipula- 
tion, much  as  one  might  manipulate  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  In  the  hog  in- 
dustry." 

Monaignor  Kelly  also  declares: 

"Many  people  like  to  believe  that  the  Cath- 
olic teaching  on  birth  prevention  can  be 
changed.  This  error  rasu  on  the  confusion 
b*tween  th*  moral  and  ecclaalastlcal  law. 
A  thmisand  years  from  now  w*  may  b*  eat- 
ing meat  on  Friday  but  at  that  time  murder, 
adultery,  and  contraception  will  still  be  sins! 
These  Utt«r  Involve  Ood's  law  and  not  even 
the  Pope  nor  a  large  number  of  sinning 
couples  can  turn  wron^  Into  right." 

raacxvT  ■anAMTwap 
Th*  oondemnatlon  of  birth  control  meth- 
oda  on  th*  basis  of  th*  "natural  law"  is  oon- 


damnatloo  on  a  preospt  that  la  Itaalf  now 
undergotng  algntirViant  raazamlnatlao  by 
CathoUc  thlnkera. 

Thre*  y*ars  ago  Or.  Frederick  ■.  Flynn, 
profaaor  of  *thiea  and  phUoaophy  at  the 
Oath<^c  CoUeg*  of  St.  ThotBM  In  St.  Paul, 
ICnn..  appeared  before  th*  Catholic  Physi- 
cians' Guild  of  Southern  California  and  of- 
fered an  audacious  relnterpretatlon  of  the 
"natural  law."  It  U  Important  not  only  for 
Ita  revolutionary  suggestions  (as  far  as 
Catholics  are  concerned)  but  also  because  It 
has  become  something  of  a  Catholic  classic 
that  Is  being  cited  frequently  these  days  by 
the  challengers  of  church  tradition. 

Noting  that  the  traditionalists  looked  to  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  for  their  reliance  on  "nat- 
ural law,"  Dr.  Flynn  remarked  that  St. 
Thomas  would  never  recognise  his  writings 
In  the  arguments  now  presented  In  his  name. 
St.  Thomas,  in  fact.  Dr.  FJynn  noted,  held 
that  nature  and  reason  were  the  twin  dy- 
namisms In  man,  at  times  In  partnership,  at 
times  In  conflict. 

"Nature,  the  spontaneous,  the  blind — rea- 
son, the  controlled  vision,"  Dr.  Rynn  said. 
"Is  man  bid  to  live  only  according  to  natxire? 
Hardly,  else  he  would  go  through  life  naked, 
eating  uncooked  hay.  and  aleeplng  In  the 
forest.  Live  according  to  reason?  Obvi- 
ously, else  why  does  man  clothe  himself 
with  an  artificial  akin  of  wool,  sit  In  a  chair 
artificially  carved  from  the  forest,  and  eat 
cooked  hay  artlficUUy  fortified  with  vita- 
mins? 

"Does  morality  bid  man  live  according 
to  nature?  Hardly,  nature  U  neither  kind 
nor  cruel,  neither  benevolent  nor  malevolent. 
Nature  Is  blind,  irrational,  capricious. 
This  Is  why  it  U  blasphemous  to  Identify 
God  and  nature,  the  supreme  Intelligent 
Creator  and   His  dumb  creature." 

The  story  Is  told  in  terms  of  private  meet- 
ings 5  months  ago  in  the  Renaissance  cham- 
bers of  the  Vatican  between  church  digni- 
taries and  Donald  B.  Straus,  chairman  of  the 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation.  It  la  told 
through  the  off-the-record  meeting  early  this 
yesr  of  Catholic  and  non-CathoUc  experU 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  a  meeting 
that  will  be  followed  up  this  summer,  and 
again  later,  with  mor*  sessions  involving 
theologians,  demogr^hers.  poUtical  scien- 
tists and  medical  reaearchers  (these  meet- 
ings, significantly,  will  probably  include  some 
of  the  Catholic  theologians  from  the  great 
liberal  movements  in  Belgium,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  West  Germany) . 

It  Is  told  In  a  closed  meeting  here  a  few 
weeks  ago  at  the  officea  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, where  steroid  chemists,  reproduction 
endocrinologists  and  other  experts.  Catholic 
and  non-Catholic,  explored  the  possibilities 
of  a  more  effective  rhythm  method  for  birth 
control. 

It  is  told  In  many  quiet  ways,  like  the 
Joint  maintenance  of  the  new  rhythm  clinic 
at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage with  funds  contributed  by  the  Archdio- 
cese of  New  York  and  by  an  Illlnoli  Indus- 
trialist who  was  directed  to  the  project 
through  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation. 
And  It  Is  told  In  a  great  political  Irony. 
When  the  whole  question  of  birth  control 
was  thrown  into  the  last  Presidential  cam- 
pidgn  by  the  statement  of  the  American 
bishops  that  catholics  would  not  "support 
any  public  assistance,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  to  promote  artificial  birth  preven- 
tion, abortion,  or  sterilization,"  it  was  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  a  Protestant,  who  ruled 
out  birth  control  diasemlnation  as  a  govern- 
mental responsibility,  saying,  "That's  not  oxir 
boslness." 

Spotlighted,  as  a  Catholic,  by  the  bishops' 
statament,  John  F.  Kennedy,  In  his  presi- 
dential campaign,  pledged  to  deal  with  such 
Isaaes  as  birth  control  "in  aoecvdance  with 
what  my  conscience  tells  me  to  b*  the  na- 
Uonal  Intereat.  and  without  regard  to  ouUlde 
religious  pressures  or  dictates." 
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Three  months  ago  ths  first  Catholic  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statea  announced  his  sup- 
port for  any  effort  by  the  Goramaient  to  pro- 
vide Information  on  pc^ulatton  control  to 
nations  requesting  It.  Specifically,  he  said 
that  the  United  States  "certainly  could  sup- 
port" Increased  research  in  fertility  and  hu- 
man reproduction  and  programs  to  make  the 
results  "more  available  to  the  world,  so  that 
every  one  can  make  their  own  Judgment." 

GRANT  An>s  axsxABca 

Three  weeks  later  the  United  States  an- 
nounced a  grant  of  $500,000  to  the  World 
Health  Organization  for  research  into  human 
reproduction. 

It  was  with  President  Kennedy's  specific 
approval  that  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Anthony  J.  Cetobrseas. 
gave  orders  last  December  to  release  the  long- 
suppressed  report  on  birth  control  that  had 
been  compiled  by  the  National  Instltutea  of 
Health. 

The  report  showed  that  the  Federal  Oor- 
ernment  was  financing  well  over  half  of  the 
known  research  by  public  and  private  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  dealing  directly  or 
Indirectly  with  birth  control.  Its  release  was 
accompanied  by  a  disclosure  that  the  Preal- 
dent  shared  the  convictions  of  his  top  adrls- 
ers  that  some  effort  had  to  be  made  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  accelerated  rise  In  world 
population. 

POPE'S    HISTOaiC    OSCISION 

The  birth  control  ferment  as  far  as  the 
CathoUc  Church  is  concerned  Is,  of  course, 
part  of  the  stirring  that  the  church  la  ex- 
periencing on  many  levels,  a  stirring  that 
was  crystalliEed  In  the  historic  decision  by 
the  late  Pope  John  XXIII  to  ocnroke  the 
Ecumenical  Council. 

The  ferment  Is,  In  brief,  part  of  the  spirit 
of  the  "continuing  church,"  as  one  prelate 
describes  it,  in  contrast  to  an  unchanging 
"old  church  •' 

It  Is  this  spirit  that  Is  reflected  In  the 
special  appeal  made  3  months  ago  by 
Cardinal  Cushlng  to  the  Catholic  laity  to 
take  more  active  roles  in  advising  the  clergy 
of  the  church  and  keeping  the  priests  abreast 
of  new  Ideas,  new  discoveries. 

"Out  of  the  living  church  and  its  super- 
natural life,"  said  the  cardinal,  "come  new 
applications  of  the  truths  of  faith  which  In 
each  generation  are  assimilated  into  that 
long  tradition  which  Is  the  history  of  the 
church.  We  can  imagine  fewer  illusions  of 
more  potential  danger  to  ths  chtirch  than 
the  notion  that  what  waa  suocaaaful  at  on* 
moment  in  church  history  must  b«.  for  that 
reason,  institutionalized  In  a  permanent  and 
unchanging  fashion.  If  a  reading  of  the 
past  teaches  us  anything,  it  demonstrates 
unmistakably  that  human  Ingenuity,  under 
God's  guidance,  continually  refreahea  the 
Christian  life,  making  possible  ever  new  op- 
portunities for  greatness.  Thoa*  revered 
heroes  of  the  faith,  raised  to  our  altars  as 
Mints,  were  more  often  them  not  In  times 
past  Just  the  ones  guided  by  the  Spirit  Into 
new  and  untried  ways  for  the  sake  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  alternative  to  this  kind  of 
change  Is  .stagnation  and  spiritual  exhaus- 
tion." 


EXHDIT  2 

Final  Rxpokt  or  the  SSd  Amkeican  Asbkicblt 
(At  the  close  of  their  discussions  the  par- 
ticipants In  the  23d  American  Assembly  at 
Arden  House,  Harrlman,  N.Y.,  May  3-5,  IMS, 

on  "The  Population  Dilemma,"  reviewed  as 
a  group  the  following  stetement.  Although 
there  was  general  agreement  on  the  final 
report,  it  is  not  the  practice  of  The  Ameri- 
can Assembly  for  participants  to  affix  their 
.'signatures,  and  it  should  not  be  assumed  that 
every  participant  necessarily  subscribes  to 
every  recommendation.) 

Never  before  in  history  have  the  security 
and  welfare  of  mankind  been  so  Indlvlslbls. 
Never  before  has  man  acquired  the  capability 


of  achieving  his  own  extinction.  These 
circumstances  require  ^iiwi  to  marshal  his  in- 
toUlgence,  control  his  emotions,  and  rise 
above  his  traditional  thought  and  action  in 
an  unprecedented  way.  Pailxnre  to  do  so 
may  threaten  not  only  his  prosperity,  secu- 
rity, and  peace,  but  also  his  stirvlval. 

Among  the  serious  tlireate  to  welfare  and 
security,  and  therefore  to  peace,  is  the  ac- 
celerating rate  of  world  population  growth. 
The  less  tangible  but  very  real  injury  to 
personal  development  and  the  maintenance 
of  family  life  must  also  be  of  concern. 
Rapid  population  Increase  and  its  accom- 
paniments are  obstructing  economic  devel- 
opment, and  thereby  contributing  to  frus- 
tration, social  unrest,  and  political  Instability 
in  many  areas  of  the  globe.  Rapid  popula- 
tion growth  also  contributes  to  complex 
problems  in  the  United  States. 

The  23d  American  Assembly  believes  that: 

A.  Present  and  prospective  world  rates  of 
population  growth  cannot  be  maintained  in- 
definitely. Such  growth  contributes  sub- 
stantially to  the  perpetuation  of  low  levels 
of  living  for  two-thirds  of  manklild,  •  and 
creates  difDcult  problems  of  adjustment  In 
the  economically  advanced  nations. 

B.  World  birth  rates  must  be  reduced  in 
view  of  the  reductions  In  death  rates  already 
achieved. 

C.  Reduction  of  family  size  would  produce 
Important  gains  for  many  families  as  well 
as  for  entire  nations.  Unrestricted  fertility 
tends  to  damage  the  health  of  the  mother, 
impairs  family  life,  and  restricts  opportunity 
for  adequately  rearing  and  educating 
children. 

The  time  has  come  for  vigorous  and  coordi- 
nated action  to  alert  mankind  to  the  need 
for  a  reduced  rate  of  poptilatlon  growth  and 
to  develop  multilateral  and  bilateral  pro- 
grams to  assist  nations  which  desire  to  re- 
duce their  fertility. 

I.    WOSLD    PROBLEMS 

A  high  birth  rate  obstructs  the  economic 
development  of  low  Income  countries  In  a 
number  of  ways.  It  diverts  resources  and 
hampers  economic  growth  In  the  less  de- 
veloped economies  and  makes  It  necessary 
to  provide  tor  a  larger  population  rather 
than  for  a  higher  level  of  living.  It  con- 
tributes to  Imbalance  in  niral-urban  and 
regional  population  distribution.  It  gen- 
erates an  age  structure  with  large  numbers 
of  young  dependents  In  relation  to  workers. 
It  impairs  efforts  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
a  population  by  restricting  per  caplte  ex- 
penditures for  Improving  health,  raising  edu- 
cational levels,  and  teaching  new  occupa- 
tional skills.  It  reduces  natural  resources 
per  capita. 

Reducing  the  birth  rate  and  thereby  lower- 
ing the  rate  of  population  increase  is  of 
cotu-se  not  the  complete  solution  to  the  im- 
provement of  economic  conditions  in  the 
less  developed  areas.  It  is  a  major  element; 
but  other  factors — social  and  economic — are 
also  involved.  These  Include  capital  invest- 
ment, technology,  diversification  of  the  econ- 
omy, distribution  of  income,  occupational 
skills,  entrepreneurshlp,  and  attitudes  and 
institutions  favorable  to  Innovation  and  so- 
cial reform.  The  expansion  of  International 
trade  and  Investment  would  also  contribute 
to  economic  advance.  More  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  natural  resources  is  required;  in  the 
short  run  world  resources  are  sufficient  to 
permit  rising  levels  erf  living. 

International  migration  can  help  many 
persons  and  temporarily  ease  some  popula- 
tion pressures.  It  cannot,  however,  solve  the 
world's  major  population  problems. 

Kecommendationa 

The  United  Nations  and  the  sp>eclallzed 
agencies  should : 

1.  Expand  activities  In  the  field  of  popu- 
lation. 

They  have  significantly  improved  popula- 
tion data  and  research.     They  should  now 


undertake  more  comprehensive  and  Intenalvo 
population  research,  particularly  on  the  in- 
terrelationships of  pop\ilatlon.  economics  and 
social  change,  and  develop  more  effective 
programs  for  the  dissonlnatlon  of  Ite 
findings. 

2.  Expand  and  strengthen  the  p>opulation 
staff  and  the  regional  population  training  and 
research  centers. 

This  would  enable  the  agencies  better  to 
assist  nations  to  comprehend  their  own  prob- 
lems and  formulate  appropriate  solutions. 

3.  Provide  direct  aid  to  countries  wishing 
assistance  In  family  planning  programs. 

The  World  Health  Organization  and  other 
international  agencies  should  recognize  the 
consequences  of  their  great  achievemente  In 
reducing  death  rates;  they  should  assist  na- 
tions In  dealing  with  the  resultant  popula- 
tion growth. 

4.  Encourage  and  support,  especially 
tlirough  the  WHO,  biological  and  medical 
research  in  hvunan  reproduction. 

5.  Strive  to  contribute  to  the  growing 
world  consciousness  of  the  implications  of 
population  growth  through  appropriate  revi- 
sions of  and  additions  to  youth  and  adult 
educational  nuiterlals  prepared  for  world  dis- 
tribution by  UNESCO. 

n.    THE    POSmON    OP    THE    TTNITED    STATES    OK 
WORLD   POPULATION   PROBLEMS 

The  "Statement  of  UJS.  Policy,"  to  the  17th 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  rep- 
resents an  Important  step  forward.  It  offers 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  to  na- 
tions, upon  request,  "to  find  potential  sources 
of  Information  and  assistance  on  ways  and 
means  of  dealing  with  population  problems." 
This  policy  should  explicitly  recognize  that: 

(1)  Population  growth  In  all  countries 
affecta  the  destinies  of  the  world's  peopla  It 
Is  an  International  problem  of  concern  to  all. 

(2)  Parenta  everywhere  should  be  free  to  de- 
cide how  many  children  they  should  have. 

(3)  Sustained  progress  in  economic  well-be- 
ing requires  the  reduction  of  population  In- 
crease. 

Recom  mendatioiu 
In  view  of  the  relation  of  population  to 
economic  and  social  develc^ment  and  the 
need  for  bilateral  as  well  as  multilateral  pro- 
grams of  technical  assistance.  It  is  recom- 
mended that: 

1.  Since  the  ultimate  objective  of  foreign 
aid  is  to  Improve  living  conditions,  the 
United  States  give  consideration  to  the  way 
in  which  developmental  plans  are  affected  by 
population  trends. 

2.  The  United  States  extend  assistanoe  to 
developing  nations,  at  their  request,  for  the 
investigation  of  population  problems  and  in 
support  of  programs  to  pr(»note  the  volun- 
tary regulation  of  fertility. 

S.  Administrative  means  be  established  by 
the  Federal  Goverxunent  for  disseminating 
knowledge  about  peculation  problems  and 
methods  of  regulating  family  sine. 

Such  action  Is  needed  to  implement  the 
statement  by  President  Kennedy  of  April  24. 
1963,  that  the  Government  could  support 
Increased  research  in  fertility  and  human 
reproduction,  and  nuike  the  resulte  more 
available  to  the  world  so  that  everyone  could 
make  his  own  Judgment. 

lit.    DOMESTIC    PC»>UUa70ir    POLJCT 

"ITiere  must  be  a  greater  concern  by  our 
National,  State  and  local  govemmenta  with 
our  own  population  problems. 

The  postwar  resurgence  In  population 
growth  coupled  with  the  growth  of  metro- 
politan areas  has  created  complex  problems 
not  only  at  the  State  and  local  levels  but 
also  on  a  regional  and  national  basis. 

Rapid  population  growth  has  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  additional  effective  demand 
and  thus  to  Increased  economic  growth.  Al- 
though there  are  no  insuperable  economic 
difficulties  in  the  short  run.  we  ss*  increas- 
ing dangers  In  the  continuatton  of  th*  pres- 
ent rate  of  growth  that  would  doable  th* 
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40  J9ur9  wltli  the  prospect 
■octal  opportiinitles  and  pro- 


popoUtloo 

of 

gre— iT> 

Aooetaratad  papuimUan  growtb  btm  already 
tntencUUd  prebiMM  ot  urban  oonfaetloti. 
education  and  transportation,  and  contrib- 
uted to  poUitttoo  of  atr  and  water  and  crowd- 
ing of  outdoor  rsoraatkmal  facllltlee.  It  has 
required  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments to  provkis  new  and  expanded  public 
facilities  and  svrloes.  with  consequent  In- 
creased taxatton.  Furthermore,  the  wave  of 
young  woikets  now  entering  the  labor  force 
constltutsa  a  smIous  challenge  to  our  econ- 
omy, whlob  la  already  confronted  by  read- 
justment to  the  advent  of  automation. 
Theee  ehalleoces  will  require  ipeclal  atten- 
Uon. 

ItteommendationM 

This  American  assembly  therefore  recom- 
mends: 

1.  TiHsinKlail  Investigation  of  our  popula- 
tion trends  and  problems — Including  their 
long-range  ■•  wall  as  their  short-term  Impli- 
cations. 

a.  Aceoleratad  research  through  the  United 
States  PubUe  Health  Service  and  private 
agencies,  on  tbe  biological  and  medical  as- 
pects of  human  reproduction  so  that  a  vari- 
ety of  Improved  methods  of  fertility  control 
are  devel<^>ad. 

3.  Assumptkn  of  responsibility  by  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  for 
making  avaUable  Information  concerning 
the  regulattop  of  fertility  and  providing 
services  to  neady  mothers  compatible  with 
the  religious  and  ethical  beliefs  of  the  Indl- 
vldiial  reclplant. 

Freedom  of  decision  regarding  family  size 
Is  a  basic  human  right  which  In  practice  Is 
now  effectlTtiy  withheld  from  a  portion  of 
the  American  people.  This  discrimination 
would  be  eliminated  by  making  fully  avail- 
able to  all  adults  through  public  and  private 
agencies  Information  and  service  regarding 
the  vartoua  mthods  of  family  planning 
which  accord  with  the  ethical  and  religious 
convictions  of  those  Involved. 

4.  The  cultivation  with  the  assistance  of 
schools,  religious  organizations,  and  other 
cultiu^  media,  of  a  sense  of  reeponslblllty 
concerning  mairlaga  and  parenthood.  Includ- 
ing the  respooalUllty  of  bringing  into  the 
world  OQly  those  children  whom  parents  are 
prepared  adatioaMly  to  eara  for  and  educate. 

5.  Reoognttkm  that  the  United  SUtes  U 
an  economlo  and  sodal  unit,  to  the  end  that 
all  of  our  dtlnsns.  no  matter  what  their  area 
of  origin  or  race,  are  adequately  prepared 
for  full  participation  In  the  life  of  any  part 
ot  the  Nation. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war.  millions  of  per- 
sons have  moved  to  urban  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Many  are  Ul  prepared  for  life 
In  the  areas  to  which  they  moved.  In  con- 
sequence, problems  of  accommodaUon  are 
severe  for  tha  migrants  and  for  the  commu- 
nities to  whloli  tliay  oome. 

8.  Our  Immigration  policy  should  be  In  ac- 
cord with  the  following  principles : 

(a)  Selection  among  applicants  without 
discrimination  by  race  or  country  or  origin. 

(b)  Total  immigration  not  to  exceed  the 
preeent  level  eaoept  In  emergencies. 

(c)  Exclusion  of  persons  who  do  not  meet 
established  paraonal  standards  such  as  those 
relating  to  lltaracy  and  health,  save  under 
extraordinary  dreomstances. 

(d)  Consideration  of  (l)  special  skills, 
abllltlea,  and  SBsployment  opportunitlee.  and 
(2)  klnslilp  to  parsons  already  present  In  this 
country. 

7.  The  aocaleratlon  of  economic  growth 
and  increased  employment  opportunities  In 
view  of  the  current  levels  of  unemployment 
and  the  Impending  Increase  In  the  labor 
force. 

••  More  reaaareb  on  the  reeourcee  of  the 
United  States  and  other  parts  of  ths  world 
with  attention  to  the  leeeenln^  of  waste  and 
protection  of  the  claims  of  oncoming  genera- 


tions. (In  this  connection  attention  Is  called 
to  the  recent  report  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sclencee-Natlonal  Reeearch  Council  on 
Natiiral  Resources.) 

9.  Appointment  by  the  Preeldent  of  the 
United  Statee  of  a  Commission  to  Inform, 
after  Investigation,  the  Oovernment  and  the 
American  people  of  the  nature  of  population 
problems  at  home  and  abroad  with  respect 
to:  Implications  for  all  sspects  of  American 
life,  and  relevance  to  our  efforts,  In  coopera- 
tion with  international  agenclee.  to  promote 
economic  and  social  progress  throughout  the 
world. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
world,  including  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  do  not  yet  rec- 
ognize the  full  LmpUcatlons  of  present  pop- 
ulation trends.  The  23d  American  Assembly 
cannot  emphasise  too  strongly  that  time  la 
running  out  for  the  formulation  and  imple- 
mentation of  world  and  national  population 
rxolicy. 

To  continue  to  ignore  world  and  U.S.  popu- 
lation problems  Is  to  ignore  the  welfare  and 
security  of  all  peoples.  We  must  not  remain 
complacent  In  the  face  of  a  major  threat  to 
world  peace  and  survival. 

PASTTCTPANTS    IN    THK    230    AMKSICAN    ASSXMBLT 

Akers.  Mllburn  P,  editor.  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  Illinois. 

Alexander.  E  Russell.  MD,  University  of 
Washington.  School  of  Medicine.  Seattle. 

Austin.  Lewis  C .  H&rrlman  scholar.  Co- 
lumbia University 

Harnett.  Robert  W  ,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Par  Eastern  Economic 
Affairs,  Washington.  D  C. 

Berelson,  Bernard,  the  Population  Council. 
New  York. 

Birkeland.    Jorgen    M  .    chairman,   depart- 
ment of  microbiology.  Ohio  State  University 
Bond,  Edward  L.,  Jr..  president.  Young  A 
Rublcam,  Inc  ,  New  York. 

Browne.  Robert  S,  Phelp>s-Stoke8  Fund. 
New  York 

Butler,  Pierce,  III,  Doherty,  Rumble  A  But- 
ler. St   Paul 

Butterfleld.      Alfred,      chairman,      United 
States  Productions.  New  York 
Cabot.  Henry  B  ,  Boston 

Cherne.  Leo.  executive  director.  Research 
Institute  of  America,  New  York 

Chllders,  James  Saxon,  president.  Tupper 
&  Love.  Inc  ,  Atlanta. 

Chlsholm.  Brock.  MD.  Victoria.  British 
Columbia. 

Coliver,  Mrs  Norman,  the  Asia  Foundation, 
San  Francisco 

Cook,  Robert  C  .  president,  Population  Ref- 
erence Bureau,  Washington.  DC 

Cronels,  Carey,  chancellor.  William  Marsh 
Rice  University 

Davis,  Rartwell,  Jr  ,  Harrlman  scholar.  Co- 
lumbia University 

DeVlnney,  Leland  C  ,  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation. New  York 

Draper,  William  H  ,  Jr,  Draper,  Oalther  & 
Anderson,  Palo  Alto 

Ducoff,  LouU.  Chief  of  Farm  Population 
Branch.  Economic  Reserch  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  DC 

I>uffy.  Benedict  J  .  M  D..  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine.  Washington. 
DC 

Eccles.  Marrlner  S  chairman  First  Secu- 
rity Corp  .  Salt  Lake  City 

Fagley,  the  Reverend  Richard  M  .  executive 
secretary.  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  In- 
ternational Affairs.  New  York 

Fain,  James  E  ,  editor.  Dayton  Dally  News. 
Ohio. 

Finney.  Paul,  associate  managing  editor. 
Business  Week.  New  York. 

Fisher.  Joseph  L..  president.  Resources  for 
the  Future.  Inc..  Washington.  D  C 

Friedman,  Marvin.  AFL-CIO  Research  De- 
partment. Washington.  DC 

Gardner,  Richard  N  .  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  International  Organisation 
Affairs.  Washington,  DC. 


Olvens.  Meredith  B..  Director,  Research 
Oflloe  in  Economics  and  Science,  Department 
of  State.  Washington.  DC. 

Gordls.  Rabbi  Robert.  Temple  Beth-El  of 
Rockaway  Park,  New  York. 

GremllUon,  the  Right  Reverend  Monslgnor 
Joseph.  Catholic  Relief  Services.  New  York. 

Guttmacher.  Alan  F.,  MJ}.,  president. 
Planned  Parenthood  Association  of  America, 
New  York. 

Halsted,  Henry.  III.  Associated  Colleges  of 
the  Midwest.  Chicago. 

Harkavy,  Oscar,  the  Ford  Foundation,  New 
York 

Hauser.   Philip   M  .   University  of  Chicago. 
Hovgard,    Carl,    president,   Research   Insti- 
tute of  America.  Inc.,  New  York. 

Imblorskl.  the  Reverend  Walter  J.,  Cana 
Conference.  Chicago. 

Kagan,  Stoma,  University  of  Oregon. 
Kirk,  Dudley,  the  Population  Council.  New 
York. 

Lew.  Edward  A  ,  vice  president.  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Co.,  New  York. 
Livingston.  Goodhue.  New  York. 
Lorlmer,    Frank    W,,    department    of   soci- 
ology. American  University. 

McKelvey.  Raymond  C.  department  of  po- 
litical science,  Occidental  College,  Los  An- 
geles. 

McNamara.  Robert  L  ,  chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology,  University  of  Missouri. 

Maremont,  Arnold  H.,  president,  Maremont 
Corp  ,  Chicago. 

May,  Mrs.  Cordelia  Scalfe,  Ligonler,  Pa 
Molyneux,      Robert      E.      Scrlpps-Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance,  Washington,  DC. 

Moore,  Hugh,  chairman  of  the  board.  Dixie 
Cup  Co  .  Easton,  Pa. 

Mudd,  Stuart.  M.D.,  U.S.  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Hospital.  Philadelphia. 

Notesteln.  Frank  W.,  president,  the  Popu- 
lation Council,  New  York. 
Nuveen.  John,  John  Nuveen  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Osborn.  Frederick,  chairman,  the  Popula- 
tion Council.  New  York. 

Pickering,   James  V..  president  and  chair- 
man, Esso  Standard  Eastern,  Inc..  New  York. 
Plimpton.  Francis  T.  P..  deputy  representa- 
tive   of    the    United    States    to    the    United 
Nations. 

Price.  David  E.  MD .  Deputy  Surgeon 
General,  Washington.  DC. 

Reld.  Whltelaw.  Purchase.  N.Y. 
Revelle.  Roger,  dean  of  research,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley. 

Rivlin,  Mrs.  Alice,  Brookings  Institution, 
Washington.  DC. 

Rose.  Rabbi  Emanuel,  Congregation  Beth 
Israel,  Portland.  Oreg. 

Roes,  Michael,  Department  of  Interna- 
tional   Affairs.   AFL-CIO,   Washington,   DC. 

Sansone.  Robert.  Harrlman  Scholar,  Col- 
umbia University. 

Schleslnger,  Thomas.  Colonial  Williams- 
burg. Virginia. 

Schmidt,  Adolph  W  ,  Vice  President,  T. 
Mellon  Si  Sons,  Pittsburgh. 

Segal.  Sheldon,  The  Population  Council. 
New  York 

Senior.  Clarence,  Department  of  S<iclology, 
Brooklyn  College 

Shoemaker,  Don,  Editor.  The  Miami  Her- 
ald, Florida. 

Smith,     Franklin     R,    MD.     Seattle 
Taeuber,       Conrad,       Assistant       Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  Washington,  DC 

Taeuber,  Mrs.  Conrad,  Office  of  Popula- 
tion Research,  Princeton   University. 

Talmage,  David  W.,  MD ,  University  of 
Colorado  Medical  Center.  Denver. 

Thomas.  The  Rev.  John.  S.J..  Institute  of 
Social  Order.  St.  Louis  University. 

Van  Nort,  Leighton,  Office  of  International 
Economic  ft  Social  Affairs,  Department  of 
State.  Washington.  D.C. 

Welnleln.  Anthony,  Research  Director. 
Building  Service  Employees  International 
Union.  Chicago 

Whelpton.  P.  K  .  Director,  Scrlpps  Foun- 
dation for  Population  Research,  Miami  Uni- 
versity, Ohio. 
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Whltlock.  Foster  B..  President.  Ortho 
Pharmaceutical  Corp.,  Rarltan,  New  Jersey. 

Williamson,  J.  Oaston.  Boas,  ICeak.  Houae, 
Barron.  Nash  A  WUllamson,  Little  Sock. 

Wllllson.  Robert  K.,  Laurel  Foundation. 
Pittsburgh. 

Young,  Donald,  President,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  New  York. 

Since  Its  establishment  by  Dwlght  D.  Xla- 
enhower  at  Columbia  University  in  1950. 
the  American  Assembly  has  held  aaaembUes 
of  national  leaders  and  has  published  books 
to  Ulumlnata  Issues  of  U.S.  policy. 

The  assembly  is  a  national,  nonpartisan 
educational  institution,  incorporatad  under 
the  State  of  New  York.  It  was  the  official 
administrator  of  the  Prealdent's  Coounlsslon 
on  National  Goals,  which  reported  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  late  in  1960. 

The  tmstaea  of  the  aasemUy  approve  a 
topic  for  presentation  in  a  background  book, 
authoritatively  designed  and  written  to  aid 
deliberations  at  national  assenkbly  sessions 
at  Arden  House.  These  books  are  also  used 
to  support  discussion  at  regional  assembly 
sessions  and  to  evoke  consideration  by  the 
general  public. 

All  sessions  of  the  assembly,  whether  in- 
ternational, national,  or  local,  issue  and  pub- 
licise Independent  reports  of  ooncluslons  and 
recommendations  on  the  topic  at  hand.  Par- 
ticipants in  these  sessions  constltuta  a  wide 
range  of  experience  and  ccmpetenca. 

THK    AlCCRICAK    ASSnCBLT 

Trustees:  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  honor- 
ary chairman,  Pennsylvania;  William  Ben- 
ton. Connecticut;  Courtney  C.  Brown,  ez 
officio.  New  York;  Harry  A.  BuUls,  IfOnne- 
sota;  John  Cowles,  Minnesota;  Marrlner  S. 
Kccles,  Utah;  Leon  Falk,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania; 
Thomas  K.  Flnletter,  Now  York;  Alftad  M. 
Gruenther.  Nebraska;  W.  Averell  HAirlman. 
New  York:  H.  J.  Heinz,  n.  Pennsylvania; 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Texas;  Qrayson  Kirk,  ez 
officio.  New  York;  Allan  B.  Kline,  Illinois: 
Harlan  Logan.  New  Hampshire;  Leonard  P. 
McCollum,  Texas;  Don  O.  MltcheU,  New  Jer- 
sey; ciilTord  C.  Nelson,  ez  officio.  New  Jeney; 
Robert  W.  WoodrulT,  Oaorgla;  Henry  IC 
Wrlston.  ez  officio.  Rhode  Island. 

Officers:  Henry  M.  WTlston.  chairman; 
Clifford  C.  Nelson,  president;  Paul  M.  Klsele, 
secretary;  Olive  B.  Haycox,  treasurer;  Mary 
M   McLeod,  assistant  to  the  president. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Monday,  August  19.  1963. 
at  12  o'clock  merldlsin. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  15, 1963: 

FORKIGN    SEKVICX 

General  Herbert  B.  Powell,  TJJB.  Army,  re- 
tired, of  Oregon,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  New  Zealand. 

Depabtmznt  or  Labob 
Swan  Clague,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Labor   Statistics,   UJ3.   Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  SxTavxr 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  indicated  In  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey: 

To  be  captain 
Glenn  W.  Moore 

To  he  lieutenant  commander 
Kelly  E.  Taggart 

To  he  lieutenantt 
Francis  D.  Moran 
John  W.  Brlcker 
Donald  J.  Florwlck 

To  he  ensign 
Danf ord  A.  Moore 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  unless 
there  is  other  business  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  adjournment,  pursuant 
to  the  order  previously  entered,  imtll  12 
o'clock  noon,  on  Monday  next. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  15,  1963: 

Nationai.  Labob  RcLATioNa  Boabo 

Howard  Jenkins.  Jr..  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
member  ot  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  August 
37.  1808. 

RAn,BOAO  RZTIREMKMT  BOAKO 

Tliomas  M.  Healy,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
for  tbs  term  of  6  years  from  August  29,  196S. 
PtTBi.ic  Health  Sxhvicx 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel 
action  in  the  Regiilar  Corps  of  the  Public 
Haaltlx  Service,  subject  to  qualifications 
tberefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regrttlations: 

rOB    AnHilM  IMSNT 

To  be  tenior  surgeon 
Oaorge  E.  Bock 


To  he  senior  assistant  surgeons 
Arnold  Engel  James  C  Davie 

Robert  B.  Minor  Glenn  L.  Momberger 

John  T.  Porvaznlk,  Jr.  Richard  A.  Plessala 
Henry  J.  Cabecelras,      Van  R.  WlUiams 

Jr-  Bernard  W.  Blgley 

RusseU  O.  Settle.  Jr.     Dean  H.  Morrow 

To  he  senior  assistant  dental  surpeon* 
Edward  D.  Woolrldge,   Donald  C.  Boggs 
Jr.  William  B.  Bock 

Henry  Barnaby,  Jr. 

To  he  aenior  sanitary  engineers 
Francis  A.  Jacocks 
Henry  C.  Steed,  Jr. 

To  he  sanitary  engineer 

Theodore  Jaffe 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
John  C.  VUlforth  John  G.  Bailey 

Gary  D.  Hutchinson     Robert  H.  NeiU 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Ralph  W.  Buelow 
Malcolm  C.  Bruce 
F.  Donald  Maddox 

To  he  junior  assistant  sanitary  engtneem 
James  W.  Carpenter,  Jr. 
Kenton  Klrkpatrlck 
L.  Russell  Freeman 

To  he  assistant  pharmacist 
Jon  R.  May 

To  he  senior  Msistant  scientist 
Joseph  W.  Lepak 

To  he  sanitarians 
Arthiir  B.  Mclntyre.  Jr. 
William  J.  Beck 

To  he  senior  assistant  sanitarian 
Patrick  A.  Thlbeaa 

To  he  assistant  sanitarian 
George  J.  Butler 

To  he  nurse  officer 
Dorothy  L.  Bandlow 

Tht  following  candidates  for  personn^  ac- 
tion  in   the  Regular  Corps  o<  the  PubUo 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law  and  regxil&tions: 
roa   AFTCMimcxifT 
To  he  senior  surgeon 
Maria  Sarrlgiannls 

To  he  senior  assistant  surgeons 
Crittenden  K.  Brookes  David  C.  Kay 


Samud  DiAln 
Jan  A.  Fawcett 
Richard  L.  Gross 
Brlc  J.  Hanson 
Harvey  J.  Karten 
Kenneth  G.  Kasse 
baum 


■Uiot  I.  Morrison 
David  J.  Iffuller 
Edward  M.  Pattison 
Moopoe  Pray,  Jr. 
Jotu  ▲.  Schremly 
Thorbjorg  Sigurdson 
Leon  R.  Wanerman 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


IndepeadeBce  of  Gaboa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARECS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    KKW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSXNTATTVSS 

Thursday,  August  IS.  19ti 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  17,  the  Republic  of  Oabon  will 
celebrate  the  third  anniversary  of  her  In- 
dependence, and  we  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  send  warm  felicitations  to 
His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public. Leon  MBa;  and  His  ExceUency. 


the  Oabon  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Jules  Mbah. 

The  Oabon  Republic,  a  small  country 
on  the  West  African  Coast  astride  the 
Equator.  Is  far  less  well  known  In  the 
United  States  than  same  of  the  larger 
countries  of  West  Africa.  Pew  Ameri- 
cans realize  that  although  Oabon  Is  the 
smallest  and  most  sparsely  populated  of 
the  countries  which  make  up  former 
Froich  Equatorial  Africa.  It  is  also  the 
wealthiest.  Oabon  has  a  viable  economy 
with  full  urban  employment,  a  favorable 
trade  balance,  and  the  prospect  of  finan- 
cial Independence  in  the  fairly  near  fu- 
ture. The  mainstays  of  Oabon's  bur- 
geoning economy  are  the  country's  vast 


equatorial  forests  and  important  mineral 
deposits. 

The  first  Europeans  to  explore  Gabon 
were  Portuguese  traders  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury. The  name  "Gabon"  in  fact  is  of 
Portuguese  origin,  for  the  estuary  of  the 
Como  River  reminded  the  Portuguese  of 
a  gabao.  a  Portuguese  coat  with  sleeves 
and  hood.  French  occupation  dated 
from  1882.  and  in  1910  Gabon  became  one 
of  the  four  territories  of  tte  Federation 
of  French  Equatorial  Africa,  along  with 
the  Middle  Congo,  Ubangi-Shari,  and 
Chad.  In  1946  Oabon  became  an  over- 
sea territory  within  the  French  Union, 
and  In  1958  Oabon  chose  to  become  an 
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autonomous  sUte  in  the  French  Com- 
munity. Qabaa  wss  one  of  the  16  Afri- 
can sUtcs  to  achieve  Independence  dur- 
ing IMO. 

In  Fetanutfy  IMl  the  Oovemment  was 
converted  from  a  parliamentary   to   a 
presidential   «r>tem    through    oonstltu- 
Uonal  reforms  enacted  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Aaaambly.    Mr.  Leon  MBa.  the  first 
Prime    lilnister   of    the    country,    was 
elected  President  of  the  Republic.    Q%- 
bon's  relatkms  with  its  neighbors  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  have  been 
amicable  from  the  outset.     Gabon  has 
signed  agreements  with  the  neighboring 
republics  of  Chad,  Congo — Brazzaville — 
and  the  Central  African  Republic  pro- 
viding for  a  cu8t<Mns  union,  economic 
cooperatlan.  and  joint  administration  of 
services   preTloudy    performed    by    the 
Government     of      French      Equatorial 
Africa. 

Perhaps      Gabon's      most      striking 
achievements  since  Independence  have 
been  In  tbe  eeonomic  sphere.    A  serious 
hindrance  to  Gabon's  economic  develop- 
ment at  independence  was  the  lack  of 
an  adequate  transportation  system.    Re- 
cently, hawtnrtT,  a  ITO-mile-long  railway 
system,  built  as  a  cooperative  enterprise 
by  a  British,  a  French,  and  an  American 
construction  0(Hnpany,   has   been  com- 
pleted; It  provides  access  to  the  coun- 
try's rich  manganese  deposits  deep  in 
the   Interior.     A   development   scheme, 
based  on  a  survey  by  the  World  Bank 
and  concentrated  on  the  development  of 
oil.   uranium,   and  manganese  has  re- 
sulted  in   stcniflcant   increases    in    the 
country's     mineral     production.       The 
vahie   of   Gabon's   mineral   output    in- 
creased by  nearly  70  percent  in   1961. 
A  liberal  investment  code  designed  to 
encourage    foreign    private    Investment 
and  protect  current  investors  was  signed 
into  law  in  IMl. 

Thus,  Gabon's  economy  has  expanded 
steadily  since  independence,  with  the 
most  dramatic  contributions  to  the  econ- 
omy cominc  from  the  mining  and  petro- 
leum sector.  A  most  Important  factor 
in  stimulating  Gabon's  economic  prog- 
ress has  been  the  Government's  main- 
tenance of  a  liberal  political  climate,  for 
governmental  stability  and  moderation 
have  given  confidence  to  investors  and 
treated  a  raj  favorable  envlrorunent 
for  private  business. 

We  congratulate  you.  President  M'Ba, 
the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  the 
veople  of  Gabon,  for  so  wisely  directing 
your  country  through  the  first  crucial 
years  of  independence.  We  are  con- 
fident that  under  your  able  leadership 
Gabon's  remarkable  progress  will  con- 
tinue. 


August  15 


AFL-CIO,  I  am  most  pleased  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  resolu- 
tion on  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  adopted 
at  the  meeting  of  the  organization's  ex- 
ecutive  officers   and    international   vice 
presidents  on  July  29,  1963.     The  resolu- 
tion acclaims  the  treaty  as  a  most  prom- 
ising "first  step"  towards  the  achieve- 
ment   of     'mankind's    age-old    dream: 
Peace,  the  abolition  of  poverty,  and  the 
universal  fraternity  of  man."     First  step 
that  It  is,  this  progress  towards  averting 
the  threat  of  destruction  that  hangs  over 
the  world  must  cause  us  to  redouble  our 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  worldwide  regime 
of  law  and  order.     As  the  President  of 
the  United  States  wrote  Mr.  James  B. 
Carey,  IXJE  president,  on  August  9,  the 
treaty  "is  a  successful  effort  to  negotiate 
a  beginning  in  the  long  and  tortuous  road 
toward  peace." 

The   resolution    and    President   Ken- 
nedy's letter  follow: 
Rksolution  on  Nuclkab  Test  Ban  Trxatt 


Naclsar  Test  Baa  Treaty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 


IN  THX  H008B  OT  BEPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Thundav,  August  15,  1963 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Union  of  Elec- 
trical,   Radio,   and    Machine   Workers, 


July  24,  1963.  may  well  mark  one  of  the 
moBt  crucial  turning  polnta  In  the  entire 
history  of  humanity. 

On  July  2A  in  Moscow  mankind  took  an 
unprecedented  step  backward  from  the  brink 
of  the  abyss  For  the  flrst  time  In  all  the 
years  since  the  Soviet  Union's  development 
of  Its  own  atomic  weapons,  there  has  been 
a  slight — but  extremely  auspicious — lifting 
of  the  threat  of  global  devastation  and  the 
annihilation  of  mankind 

Today,  because  of  the  test  ban  agreement 
reached  in  Moscow  by  representatives  of  the 
United  States.  Russia,  and  Great  Britain, 
there  Is  for  the  flrst  time  In  our  nuclear  age 
the  hope  and  the  promise  that  mankind  will 
not  destroy  Itself  and  that  the  vaat  edifice 
of  civilization.  Its  culture.  Its  arts,  scientific 
progress,  and  spiritual  values  will  survive. 
Nothing  could  b«  truer  than  President 
Kennedy's  statement.  In  his  address  to  the 
Nation  on  JxAly  3«,  that  "both  sides  have 
come  to  possess  enough  nuclear  power  to 
destroy  the  human  race  several  times  over." 
Nor  can  we.  In  Judging  this  treaty,  permit 
ourselves  to  forget  President  Kennedy's 
statement: 

"If  only  one  thermonuclear  bomb  were  to 
be  dropped  In  any  American,  Russian  or 
other  city — whether  It  was  launched  by  .-c- 
cldent  or  design,  by  a  madman  or  an  enemy. 
by  a  large  nation  or  small,  from  any  corner 
of  the  world — that  one  bomb  could  release 
more  destructive  force  on  the  Inhabitants  of 
that  one  helpless  city  than  aU  the  bombs 
dropped  during  the  Second  World  War." 

We  agree  with  President  Kennedy  that 
the  July  24  test  ban  treaty  has  not  by  any 
means  dispelled  the  threat  of  a  possible 
doomsday,  but  that  It  does  constitute  "a 
flrst  step"  and  an  "opening  wedge"  In  man- 
kind's desperate  efforts  to  avoid  the  ultimate 
catastrophe:    Now,    therefore   be   It 

Resolved.  That  this  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive officers  and  International  vice  presidents 
of  the  International  Union  of  Electrical, 
Radio,  and  Machine  Workers  AFL-CIO- JLC 
acclaims  the  teat  ban  treaty  as  "a  flrst  step. " 
but  a  most  promising  one.  In  the  direction 
of  disarmament  and  the  achievement  of  r\n 
enduring  peace;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  warmly  congratulate 
and  comniend  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  for  this 
initial  accomplishment,  and  with  a  special 
note  of  praise  for  the  superbly  successful 
work  of  Under-Secretary  of  State  Averell 
Harrlman.  our  Nation's  chief  representative 
In  the  Moscow  negotiations;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  we  strongly  urge  the  Senate 
Porelgn  Relations  Cc«nmltt«e,  which  today 
begins  hearings  on  the  treaty,  to  give  the 
agreement  Its  full  approval  and  support,  and 


similarly  we  urge  that  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
give  overwhelming  endorsement  to  the  treaty 
and  be  It  finally 

Resolved.  That  we  heartily  urge  President 
Kennedy,  the  United  States  Disarmament 
and  Control  Agency,  members  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
to  carry  forward,  with  Intensified  vigor,  the 
achievement  of  the  second  step,  an  agree- 
ment on  partial  or  total  disarmament  which 
will  open  the  door  toward  mankind's  age- 
old  dream:  peace,  the  abolition  of  poverty, 
and  the  universal  fraternity  of  man. 

James  B  Carey,  President;  George  Col- 
lins, Acting  Secretary-Treasurer;  Har- 
ry Block,  Vice  President,  District  1; 
Earl  Riley,  Vice  President,  District  2; 
Milton  Welhrauch,  Vice  President, 
DUtrlct  3;  George  Hutchens,  Vice 
President.  District  5;  David  Fltzmau- 
rlce.  Vice  President.  District  7;  Har- 
old Zelsse,  Vloe  President,  District  8; 
Charles  Snodgraas,  Administrator, 
District  9;  Charles  Copeland,  Admin- 
istrator, District  10;  Ken  Mueller, 
Administrator,  District  11;  WUllam 
Drohan,  Administrator,  District   12. 
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Thk  Whttk  Houbk. 
Washington.  August  9,  1963. 
Mr  James  B  Cakxt, 

President.  International  Union  of  Electrical, 
Radio,  and  Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dea«  Jim:  I  have  your  letter  and  the  at- 
tached resolution,  and  I  want  to  thank  you 
and  the  executive  officers  and  International 
vice  presidents  of  your  organization  for  your 
generous  expression  of  support  for  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty.  As  I  pointed  out  In 
my  statement,  the  treaty  does  not  represent 
the  millennium.  It  does  not  resolve  all  of 
the  Issues  and  conflicts  that  separate  the 
nations  of  the  world.  But  It  la  a  successful 
effort  to  negotiate  a  beginning  In  the  long 
and  tortuous  road  toward  peace. 

Now  the  Senate  and.  In  the  larger  sense, 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  must  decide 
whether  the  treaty  should  be  ratified.  The 
assistance  of  people  like  you  and  your  associ- 
ates will  make  the  process  of  ratification 
more  expeditious. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kxnnedt. 


iBdcpeDdcnce  of  Korea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NXW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  15,  1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Republic  of  Korea  celebrates  the  15th 
anniversary  of  her  independence,  and  we 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  send 
warm  felicitations  to  His  Elxcellency. 
the  acting  President  of  the  Republic. 
Chung  Hee  Park;  and  His  Excellency, 
the  Korean  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Chung  Yul  Kim. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  was  formed  on 
August  15,  1948,  and  today  the  country 
celebrates  the  anniversary  of  that  occa- 
sion. The  15  years  of  its  life  have  been 
a  continual  test  of  Its  strength  and  will 
to  survive.  At  the  very  outset  the  covn- 
try  was  torn  by  war  and  Its  people  under- 
went great  hardships.  The  Commiinist 
Invasion  from  the  north  in  1950  came 


very  close  to  sweeping  acroM  Uie  penin> 
sula.  Showing  great  strength  and  cour- 
age, the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
and  the  United  Nations  forces  launched 
a  counterattack.  After  37  months  of 
rugged  fighting  they  succeeded  in  repel- 
ling the  aggression  against  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  The  efforts  to  accomplish  the 
unification  of  all  Korea,  however,  were 
frustrated  by  the  massive  military  inter- 
vention of  Communist  China.  Finally 
an  armistice  agreement  was  signed  in 
1953  which  formally  ended  the  hostil- 
ities. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  the  Kore- 
an truce  was  negotiated  at  Panmunjom. 
There  has  been  no  more  war — but  there 
has  been  no  real  peace,  either.  Ameri- 
can, South  Korean,  and  North  Korean 
Communist  soldiers  still  stand  guard 
along  the  cease-fire  line,  which  is  the 
38th  parallel  line.  From  time  to  time 
there  are  clashes  with  the  enemy.  Three 
Americans  were  recently  ambushed  and 
killed  by  Communist  soldiers  In  the  de- 
militarized zone.  The  unprovoked  and 
brutal  guimlng  of  these  men  was  a  tragic 
reminder  to  all  of  us  that  the  Korean 
conflict  is  not  yet  settled.  It  was  also 
a  reminder  that  the  RepubUc  of  Korea 
is  still  an  important  and  vital  fortress 
of  the  free  world  against  communism. 

With  the  assistance  provided  by  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  States, 
the  Republic  of  Korea  has  rebuilt  its 
war-shattered  land.  The  positive  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  United  States  have 
included  a  continuous  and  extensive  pro- 
gram of  economic  aid.  The  United 
States  has  also  provided  military  as- 
sistance to  maintain  the  defense  capa- 
bility of  the  Repubhc  against  the  hostile 
Communist  regime  to  the  north.  The 
great  burden  of  responsibility,  however, 
is  shouldered  by  the  South  Koreans, 
themselves.  Over  600,000  Republic  of 
Korea  soldiers  at  this  very  moment  wait 
in  readiness  for  any  sign  of  attack  by 
the  North  Koreans. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  know  how  much 
longer  the  Republic  of  Korea  will  be  in 
danger  of  invasion  from  the  north.  The 
recent  intensification  of  Communist  ac- 
tivities in  the  region  of  the  38th  parallel 
indicate  a  stepping  up  of  espionage  and 
subversion  attempts.  It  will  call  for  in- 
creasing vigilance  by  the  combined 
American  and  Republic  of  Korea  forces. 
A  powerful  defense  posture  is  still  one  of 
the  most  effective  deterrents  to  aggres- 
sion. Whatever  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  time  may  be,  the  record  of  the 
South  Koreans  who  have  been  on  free- 
dom's firing  line  for  15  years  deserves 
the  salute  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world. 


Independence  of  Indonesia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NXW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVE8 

Thursday,  August  15. 1963 

Mr.     POWELL.       Mr.     Speaker,     on 

August   17,   the   Republic  of  Indonesia 


will  celebrate  the  14th  anniversary  of 
her  Independence,  and  we  wish  to  take 
this  (^portunity  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency,  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  President  Sukarno;  and 
His  Excellency,  the  Indonesia  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States,  Ambassador 
Zain. 

On  August  17,  1945,  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  was  proclaimed  by  a  small 
group  of  determined  men.  The  next  4 
years  were  marked  by  extensive  but  fu- 
tile efforts  by  the  Netherlands  to  re- 
establish Its  power  in  Indonesia.  The 
new  republic,  led  by  Sukarno  and  Hatta, 
resisted  the  Dutch  attempts  to  regain 
control.  A  settlement  providing  for  in- 
dependence was  finally  reached  in  late 
1949  at  The  Hague  in  discussions  between 
the  Dutch  authorities  and  the  Indone- 
sian nationalists.  Today  the  people  of 
Indonesia  are  observing  the  18th  anni- 
versary of  their  independence  day. 

The  new  state  of  Indonesia  began 
operations  under  a  provisional  constitu- 
tion that  provided  for  a  parliamentary 
system  of  government.  There  was  a 
President,  a  Vice  President,  a  unicam- 
eral legislature,  and  a  cabinet.  In  the 
period  1950-59,  however,  Indonesia  had 
eight  cabinets,  some  of  which  lasted  only 
a  few  months;  the  Constituent  Assembly 
was  unable  to  agree  on  a  new  constitu- 
tion; political  parties  were  fragmented 
and  failed  to  function  effectively;  and  a 
geneitil  mood  of  disaffection  In  the  coun- 
try led  to  rebellion  and  revolt  against 
the  Government. 

President  Sukarno  and  other  Indo- 
nesian leaders  become  convinced  that 
the  parliamentary  form  of  goverrunent 
was  not  suited  to  Indonesia,  and  in  1959 
steps  were  taken  to  create  a  new  system 
of  government.  The  Constituent  As- 
sembly was  dissolved  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1945,  which  provided  for  stronger 
leadership  at  the  top,  was  made  the 
coimtry's  permanent  charter.  The 
strength  of  the  executive  was  enhanced 
while  the  powers  of  the  political  parties 
and  the  legislature  were  greatly  reduced. 
President  Sukarno  filled  the  role  of  head 
of  government  in  addition  to  the  posi- 
tion as  head  of  state.  He  was  widely 
supported  by  the  Indonesian  people  in 
his  efforts  to  strengthen  and  stabilize 
the  govo-nment. 

The  basic  objectives  of  Indonesia's 
domestic  policy  are  to  mold  the  Indo- 
nesian people  Into  a  great  nation,  to 
develop  the  country's  resources,  and  to 
improve  the  living  conditions  by  giving 
the  Indonesian  people  a  greater  share 
In  the  benefits  of  an  expanding  economy. 
Indonesia's  potential  for  economic  de- 
velopment is  great.  There  are  large 
areas  of  land  that  have  not  yet  been  de- 
veloped agriculturally,  and  the  Islands 
are  rich  in  untapped  mineral  resources 
such  as  petroleum,  tin,  and  bauxite.  An 
8-year  plan  for  economic  growth  was 
launched  in  January  1961  as  a  blueprint 
for  Indonesian  development. 

The  United  States  has  had  an  interest 
in  Ind<mesia  from  the  very  outset.  The 
United  States  played  an  Important  role 
in  helping  Indonesia  negotiate  Its  free- 
dom from  EKitch  rule,  and  It  has  con- 
tinued to  encourage  the  development  of 
a  stable  and  democratic  coimtry.  The 
American     foreign     aid     program     has 


helped  to  str^igthen  the  Indonesian 
economy  and  to  improve  the  living  con- 
ditions of  its  people.  The  two  countries 
have  established  a  long  record  of  co- 
operation and  friendship.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  18th  anniversary  of  Indo- 
nesian independence,  the  United  States 
takes  the  opportunity  to  express  Its  de- 
sire to  maintain  close  and  cordial  rela- 
tions with  Indonesia  on  a  basis  of  mu- 
tual resjiect. 


A  Reply  to  Life  Mafanne't  Pork  Barrel- 
inf  Attack  Upon  the  Confrest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CAI.IPOEKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  15. 1963 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  xmder 
unanimous  consent  I  include  in  the 
Record  a  letter  I  have  written  to  the  as- 
sistant to  the  publisher  of  life  magazine 
and  a  letter  to  the  editors  of  Life  maga- 
zine in  reply  to  a  "poi^  barreling"  attack 
upon  the  Congress  contained  In  the  Issue 
of  August  16,  1963.    The  letters  follow: 

August  14,  1963. 
Mr.  MosTON  B.  White. 

Assistant   to   the  Publisher,  Life  Magazine, 
Time  ond  Life  Building.  Sew  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Ms.  WHrrx:  In  reply  to  the  invitation 
extended  In  your  letter  of  Aug\ist  9,  1963, 
I  am  enclosing  a  statement  on  the  "porlc 
barreling"  article  contained  in  Life  maga- 
zine, issue  of  August  16. 

I  was  interested  to  note  that  there  was 
no  reference  in  the  article  to  the  heavy  sub- 
sidies enjoyed  by  the  users  of  the  second- 
class  mall  such  as  Life  magaslne.  I  shall  not 
mention  any  specific  sxun.  due  to  a  desire 
on  my  part  for  accuracy,  but  it  Is  my  under- 
standing that  during  my  tenure  in  the  Con- 
gress the  subsidy  enjoyed  by  the  Luce  Pub- 
lications would  have  constructed  at  least  two 
ports  of  Sacramento. 

I  suppose  that  since  this  is  a  "good"  sub- 
sidy It  doesn't  constitute  governmental 
"pork."  In  case  you  feel  Impelled  to  reply 
with  the  old  threadbare  argument  that 
second-class  maU  places  no  burden  on  the 
postal  S3rstem,  let  me  teU  you  that  I  liave 
examined  this  one  too  thoroughly  to  buy  It. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  second-class  mall  pays 
about  30  percent  of  its  costs  when  all  current 
Increases  become  effective. 
Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss, 
Member  of  Congress. 


August  14,   1963. 
The  EoiTOKS, 

Life  Magazine.  Time  and  Life  Building.  New 
York,   N.Y. 

Gentlemkn:  I  liave  not  had  the  time  to 
check  the  accuracy  of  the  other  Items  con- 
tained in  the  shotgun  attack  on  tlie  Con- 
gress in  the  August  16,  1963,  issue  of  Ufe. 
but  if  they  are  as  accurately  reported  as  the 
project  which  is  characterized  as  the  "42 
mile  canal  to  link  Sacramento  with  the  sea" 
they  constitute  part  of  a  body  of  massive 
misinformation.  I  have  difficulty  l>elievlng 
that  Life  deliberately  set  out  to  build  a  story 
to  support  conclusions  already  arrived  at, 
but  one  suspects  that  must  have  been  the 
case. 

The  Sacramento-Tolo  Deep  Water  Ship 
Channel  was  authorized  through  the  efforts 
of  my  Republican  predecessor,  the  Honorable 
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It  WM  •otborlMd 
.  rigidly  pnaoniMd 
of  rvtamlng  mor* 
doUar  «aq>«nd0d  on 
ifoi  BMnUoDWl  la  your  ar- 
ticU  Is  tlM  Important  fact  of  loc&l  p^rUclpa- 
tlon  In  tiM  pcojaet.  Th«  local  p«ople  have 
ovenrhtfmlwgly  •opportad  the  project  be- 
caoM  of  Itair  eoHTlctlon  of  Its  •conomlo 
■onndnaM  t»  on*  ct  tba  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing areas  of  tkm  United  Stataa.  The  loeai 
people  haT*  bonded  themselvee  for  $13.- 
000.000  for  tb*  construction  of  facllltlea  on 
the  port.  Ttaa  State  of  CaUXomU  also  h&a 
■pent  over  tl  million  for  rlghU-of-wajr.  ease- 
menu,  and  tpeclal  highway  facUlUes.  Local 
property  tana  for  the  port  project  have 
amountad  ta  M,710.9O9  alnce  the  port  dis- 
trict was  foroMd. 

The  prctjaet.  along  with  many  other  civil 
works   projaeti.  was  suspended   during   the 
Korean  conflict.     It  was  never  characterized 
as  unneceanrj  or  undealrahle  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budgai.     niat  agency  held  up  plan- 
ning funds  In  coofarmance  with  a  policy  of 
the  laantKWiOi  administration  of  not  resum- 
ing  any   n«w  project   starts   at    that    time. 
However,  at  my  Inststanoe.  a  restudy  of  lu 
economic  annnrrtnsas  was  made  prior  to  an 
aU  out  afTort  to  secure  funds.     The  restudy, 
completed  In   19M,   Indicated   the  Corps  of 
Snglnears  oonvletlon   that   the  project  was 
ecooomtoaUy  fsaslbl*.    The  estimate  at  that 
thns  abowod  tfas  ptoposed  port  would  return 
•l.ia  for  osfoh  •!  of  Inderal  money  invested. 
TnfffctentaUy,  la  IMS  the  engineers  estimated 
the  bansflto  at  $1M  per  11   invested,   and 
early  In  1963  tbs  Oorpa  of  Engineers  raised 
their  estlmata  to  9»M  for  each  91  of  Invest- 
ment.   At  no  time  did  the  Corps  of  engineers 
urge  abandonmsnt  of  the  project.     It  was 
found  dealraMs  by  both  Oeneral  Chcrpenlng 
and  General  Xtaehasr.  former  Chiefs  of  the 
Anny   a>rps   of   ■nglneera.      Any    Inference 
that  the  Oorpa  of  Boglneera  dealred  otherwise 
Is  false.    It  la  jnst  as  false  as  your  statement, 
"Now  the  rhannsl.  which  can  silt  up  quickly 
because  of  Ita  soft  banks,  will  require  con- 
stant drsdgliit  (above)  to  keep  open  a  port 
nobody  has  to  bavs." 

Life  ressarehsrs  oouM  have  easily  ac- 
quainted thimssl  I  IB  with  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  strmig  potats  favoring  the  Sacramento 
deepwater  port  was  that  It  woold  experience 
an  absolute  minimum  of  silting  and  that 
raalntenanos  wotOA  be  an  Inalgnincant  fac- 
tor. This  has  baen  repeatedly  attested  to  by 
the  Corps  of  Fmlnswe.  oOdals  of  the  port 
of  Saeramsnta  aad  othars  qualified  to  Jxidge 
such  faotofs.  Wot  year  Informaaon  the  pert 
haa  a  minimum  of  tidal  action,  characterised 
aa  a  alack  water  port,  and  anting  of  the 
channel  la  not  ebaraeterlsUc  of  thte  opera- 
tion. 

The  pletur*  on  page  aa  showing  a  dredger 
deliberately  laft  tbm  impression  that  the 
dredger  U  In  the  procieas  of  deaUUng  a  chan- 
nel which  haa  barely  begun  operation.  This 
Is  not  the  eaas.  The  dredger  was  not  In 
operaUoo  at  tb*  time  the  picture  was  taken, 
although  there  was  some  cleanup  work  in 
progress  at  tbat  time.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers can  maintain  a  30-foot-deep  channel 
in  the  port  at  lam  annual  cost  than  It  can 
maintain  a  10-foot  channel  In  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  wblcb  formerly  was  the  chief 
artery  of  water  mivlgaUon  for  the  area. 

It  demeana  Ltf*  to  reeort  to  such  shoddy 
tricks  of  reporttag.  As  the  Member  of  Con- 
gr«ea  who  proudly  claims  credit  for  reviving 
the  project.  I  suppose  I  should  thank  Life 
for  conveying  to  my  consutuenu  the  Im- 
presalon  that  I  oould  twUt  enough  arms. 
exert  enough  praasure.  to  resume  work  on 
a  project  which  «aa  totally  without  merit. 
But  It  would  b*  dlsboosst  If  such  an  Im- 
pression were  aUowed  to  remain.  The  proj- 
ect ta  sound  an4  msrltortous  and  the  Invest- 
ment In  both  Mdsnd  and  local  dollara  will 
be  thoroughly  vladleatsd  In  the  years  ahead. 


Just  this  past  week  one  shipper  alone  esti- 
mated he  would  save  tSM.OOO  annually  In 
shipping  ooete  by  having  a  port  In  Sacra- 
mentow  It  U  believed  by  reliable  local  of- 
ficials that  ann\ial  savings  to  the  34  county 
northern  California  agrlcvUtural  empire  as 
a  whole  could  total  as  much  as  $2  million. 
It  Is  estimated  that  a  minimum  of  300.000 
tons  of  cargo,  almost  all  of  It  outbound,  will 
be  bandied  at  the  port  the  first  full  year  of 
operaUon.  rapidly  acceleraUng  In  a  few  years 
to  more  than  700.000  tons. 

Sacramento  and  her  people  have  never  been 
afraid  of  crUlclaxn.  honestly  and  construc- 
tively made.  Sacramento  and  her  people 
resent  distortion  and  falsehoods  of  the  type 
contained  In  this  article 
Sincerely. 

John   E.  Mi>&s. 
Member  of  Congress 


lBdep«B<l«bc«  of  Cjrpmt 

EXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NXW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  August  15,  1963 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 16.  the  Republic  of  Cypnis  will  cele- 
brate the  third  anniversary  of  her  in- 
dependence, and  we  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  send  warm  felicitation«  to 
His  Excellency .  the  Preaident  of  the  Re- 
public. Archbishop  Makarioua;  and  His 
Excellency,  the  Cyprus  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States.  Zenon  Rossides. 

Cyprus,  the  third  largest  Island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  is  one  of  the  oldest  cra- 
dles of  ancient  civilization.    Its  early  his- 
tory is  buried  deep  in  the  dim  and  dis- 
tant ages,  but  enough  is  known  of  its 
history  of  the  last  4.000  years  to  make  it 
a  most  important  center  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean world.    For  centuries  before  our 
era    it    served    as    a    steppingstone.    a 
bridge,  to  conquering  and  seafaring  mer- 
chants from  the  west;  ancient  Egyptians 
from  north  Africa,  Assyrians  and  Per- 
sians from  western  Asia,  and  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  from  the  west.     They  all 
fought  for  its  possession  and  control,  and 
during  all  that  time  it  was  noted  as  a 
haven  for  pirates.    It  was  an  important 
kingdom  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  its 
inhabitants  had  their  part  in  the  Cru- 
sades.   Its  turbulent  and  modern  history 
began  In  the  late  leth  century  when  it 
was  conquered  by   the  Ottoman  Turks 
in  1571. 

The  Turks  ruled  the  Cyprlot  Greeks 
with  an  ironhand.  In  the  course  of  sev- 
eral centuries  thousands  of  Turks  settled 
in  Cyprus,  first  as  government  officials 
and  members  of  the  ruling  class,  and 
later  as  part  of  the  settled  community  of 
the  Island.  Today  the  preponderant  ma- 
jority of  its  people.  480.000  out  of  590.000 
are  Greeks,  while  the  Turks  number  less 
than  100.000.  Not  much  love  was  lost 
between  the  majority  Greeks  and  minor- 
ity Turks  at  any  time,  and  the  British 
overlordahlp  of  the  island  since  1878  did 
not  change  the  situation,  though  the  ad- 
ministrative machinery  of  the  govern- 
ment was  more  efficient  and  Just. 

But  the  relations  of  the  two  Irreconcil- 
able groups  deteriorated  since  the  end 


of  the  last  war.  The  majority  Greeks 
felt  that  their  right  to  seU-determina- 
tion  and  their  hope  for  eventual  union 
with  Greece  were  being  Ignored  azxl  de- 
liberately delayed  by  the  British.  The 
Turks  felt  that  their  only  chance  of 
securing  and  maintaining  autonomy  and 
communal  self-government  lay  either  In 
the  partition  of  the  island  between 
Greeks  and  Turks  or  by  the  aiuiexatlon 
of  the  Island  by  Turkey.  At  times  these 
extreme  views  prevailed  and  their  ad- 
vocates preached  terror  and  war.  For 
more  than  a  decade  the  situation  seemed 
out  of  hand,  beyond  the  control  even  of 
the  British.  Finally  and  fortimately. 
however,  saner  and  cooler  counsels  pre- 
vailed. Terror  and  murders  ceased: 
some  order  was  produced  out  of  a  sad 
chaos;  Cypriot  Greek  and  Turkish  lead- 
ers agreed  to  be  content  by  proclaiming 
the  Independence  of  the  island.  The 
agreement  to  that  effect  was  signed  on 
August  18.  1980.  and  on  that  day  Cyprus 
became  an  independent  republic. 

Today  these  proud  and  restless  citizens 
of  Cyprus — Greeks,  Turks,  and  others; 
some  800.000  in  aU— Uve  In  relaUve  peace 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor  as 
astute  merchants  and  keen  traders  under 
their  own  government. 

My  best  wishes  go  out  to  these  citizens 
of  Cyprus  on  the  third  anniversary  of 
their  Independence  Day. 


ladcpeaJeBce  of  tbc   Republic 
of  the  CoBfo 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  Nrw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  IS,  1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Aug- 
ust 15,  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  cele- 
brates the  third  anniversary  of  her  in- 
dependence, and  we  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  send  warm  felicitations 
to  His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  Fulbert  Youlou;  and  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  Congolese  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  Emmanuel  Dadet 

Three  years  ago  the  Republic  of  the 
Congo — Brazzaville — not  to  be  confused 
with  its  sister  republic  across  the  river, 
the  former  Belgian  Congo — achieved  in- 
dependence from  France  after  some  80 
years  of  colonial  rule.  Its  accession  to 
Independence  was  far  less  turbulent  than 
that  of  the  former  Belgian  Congo,  with 
the  result  that  in  general  much  less  is 
known  about  the  country.  Its  people, 
and  its  progress  since  independence. 

The  Congo  has  been  said  to  be  the 
"least  favored  by  nature"  of  the  coun- 
tries which  formerly  comprised  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  but  if  this  is  so,  its 
people  have  more  than  made  up  for  any 
natural  barriers  to  progress  by  their 
diligence  and  determination  to  build  a 
politically  and  economically  viable  re- 
public. Its  parliamentary  government, 
headed  by  its  able  President,  Mr.  Pul- 
bcrt  Youlou.  has  already  gained  a  repu- 
tation for  stability  and  realistic  plan- 
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ning.  With  its  neighbors — Chad.  Oabon, 
and  the  Central  African  Republic — ^it 
shares  a  customs  vnian  and  has  agreed 
upon  procedures  and  organizaticnis  for 
joint  administration  and  devel(4iment 
of  regional  transportation,  communi- 
cations, fiscal  matters,  research,  and 
other  services.  The  Congo  Republic  has 
become  one  of  the  stanchest  leaders  of 
movements  for  African  unity,  and  its 
capital  city,  Bramaville,  gave  its  name 
to  the  moderate  Brazzaville  group  of  12 
French-speaking  states.  Its  relations 
with  other  covmtrles  on  the  African  con- 
tinent and  with  the  world  at  large  have 
been  marked  by  cooperation  and  clear- 
sightedness. 

It  is  true  that  nature  could  have  been 
more  generous  toward  the  Republic  of 
Congo.  The  chief  Uvellhood  of  the  peo- 
ple is  agriculture,  and  the  Inland  Niari 
Basin  is  a  fertile  agricultural  region. 
But  except  for  this  area,  the  land  Is  gen- 
erally unfavorable.  The  swampy  coast- 
line fades  into  a  sandy  treeless  plain  cut 
off  from  the  fertile  interior  by  a  range  of 
forest-covered  mountains.  The  north- 
ernmost part  of  the  country  Is  dense  rain 
forest.  The  Congo  has  Uttle  mineral 
wealth  to  be  exploited,  but  in  spite  of 
these  obstacles  the  economy  is  expand- 
ing. 

Industry  is  growing,  and  output  now 
accounts  for  11  percent  of  the  country's 
Kross  national  product.  Food  process- 
ing, lumber  and  woodworking,  shipbuild- 
ing, iron  and  metal  works,  soap  and  ciga- 
rette manufacture,  and  the  construction 
industries  are  presently  the  most  im- 
portant. The  Congo  does  have  one  im- 
portant natural  resource — Its  forest 
wealth — which  is  still  just  being  tapped. 
Timber  and  timber  products  accounted 
for  over  two-thirds  of  the  Congo's  export 
earnings  in  1962. 

Although  the  terrain  makes  transpor- 
tation and  communications  difficult,  the 
Congo  has  one  of  the  best  transportation 
systems  in  Africa.  The  320-mile  Congo- 
Ocean  railroad  links  its  two  major  cities, 
the  ocean  port  of  Pointe-Noire  and  the 
Capital  and  Congo  River  port  of  Braz- 
zaville. This  rsdlroad  runs  through 
rugged  terrain  and  dense  rain  forest, 
crosses  92  bridges,  and  passes  through  21 
tunnels. 

The  Congo  Republic  also  surpasses 
many  of  the  other  African  countries  in 
the  fields  of  education  and  public  health. 
The  Government  is  sp>endlng  about  one- 
fourth  of  its  annual  budget  on  education. 


and  school  enrollment,  encompassing 
nearly  75  percent  of  the  children  of 
school  age,  is  one  of  the  highest  among 
the  French-speaking  coimtries  of  Africa. 
The  development  of  medical  facilities 
and  a  public  health  program  has  also 
been  emphasized.  The  Congo  has  2  large 
hospitals,  13  medical  centers,  and  over 
100  dispensaries. 

We  salute  you,  President  Youlou,  and 
the  people  of  the  Congo  Republic  for 
your  admirable  accomplishments  since 
independence.  May  your  future  endeav- 
ors be  equally  successful. 


Independence  of  India 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  15, 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 15.  the  Republic  of  India  celebrates 
the  16th  anniversary  of  her  independ- 
ence, and  we  wish  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  send  warm  felicitations  to  His 
Excellency,  the  Prime  Minister  of  India, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru;  and  His  Excellency, 
the  Indian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  B.  K.  Nehru. 

Sixteen  years  ago  Great  Britain  gave 
up  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  its 
world  empire.  On  August  15,  1947,  India 
received  its  freedom  and  independence 
and  took  its  place  among  the  great  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  The  people  of  India 
today  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
historic  and  happy  occasion. 

Under  the  great  leaders,  Gandhi  and 
Nehru,  India  has  achieved  a  position  of 
influence  and  leadership  in  Asia.  It  has 
a  democratic  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  makes  it  the  most  populous 
donocracy  in  the  world.  The  Indian 
Constitution  provides  for  universal  adult 
suffrfige.  A  method  of  simplified  and 
secret  ballotting  is  used  during  elections. 
On  three  occasions  India  has  successfully 
conducted  the  largest  free  elections  ever 
held  in  the  world. 

India  has  made  important  beginnings 
in  economic  growth  and  social  progress 
and  has  carefully  considered  its  approach 
to  the  problem  of  development  as  a  whole. 


The  massive  5-year  plans  have  brought 
an  improved  standard  of  living  to  the 
people  of  India.  In  these  efforts  to  de- 
velop its  economy,  India  has  respected 
the  will  of  the  people  and  has  not  resorted 
to  the  totalitarian  methods  used  in  Com- 
munist countries.  India  and  the  Indian 
people  can  feel  a  sense  of  pride  and  ac- 
complishment about  many  things  they 
have  done  since  independence.  But  there 
are  many  problems  and  difficulties  that 
remain  to  challenge  their  Ingenuity. 

The  standard  of  living  in  India  is  still 
one  of  the  lowest  In  the  world.  How  can 
it  be  raised  significantly?  Is  it  possible 
for  India  to  greatly  increase  its  agricul- 
tural yield  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  ef- 
fectively slow  down  the  growth  of  its 
population?  Can  India,  largely  agricul- 
tural and  unaccustomed  to  machines,  be 
rapidly  transformed  into  a  modem  in- 
dustrialized country?  How  can  the  80 
percent  of  the  Indian  people  who  are  il- 
literate be  taught  how  to  read  and  write, 
and  also  how  can  they  be  made  to  fill 
their  roles  as  responsible  members  of  a 
democratic  country? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  and 
difficulties  that  confront  India  today. 
But  no  list  is  complete  that  does  not  in- 
clude the  problem  of  Communist  China. 
India  and  China  are  the  two  great  rivals 
in  Asia.  In  their  development  both  coun- 
tries have  started  at  about  the  same  time 
at  the  same  level.  But  in  their  ap- 
proaches to  development  there  has  been 
a  great  contrast.  Will  India  and  the 
democratic  path  to  development  that  it 
follows  produce  results  as  fast  as  the 
Chinese  Communist  totalitarian  rule? 
The  leaders  in  both  countries  know  that 
the  stakes  in  the  contest  are  very  high. 
The  other  countries  of  Asia  and  the  rest 
of  the  developing  world  are  watching 
closely  to  see  whether  India  or  China 
succeeds  best  in  handling  the  problems 
of  progress.  The  outcome  will  have  a 
profound  impact  on  the  future. 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
India  centers  on  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  India  can  remain  outside  the  Com- 
munist bloc  and  can  Eu;hieve  grrowth  and 
prosperity  as  a  democracy.  As  the  leader 
of  the  democratic  world,  the  United 
States  must  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  India.  In  the  past  the 
United  States  has  contributed  generously 
to  India's  development.  This  country 
should  continue  to  do  what  it  can  to  help 
the  world's  most  populous  democracy 
along  the  path  of  progress. 


SENATE 

Monday,  Akhst  19,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer:  | 

Thou  great  Companion  of  the  sons  of 
men.  amid  all  the  things  our  restless 
spirits  seek,  this  quiet  moment  In  the 
midst  of  the  day's  demands  reminds  us 
that  Thou  offerest  Thyself  to  be  found 
of  us  if  with  all  our  hearts  we  truly  seek 


Thee.  Give  us  to  see  and  feel  that 
prayer  is  yielding  ourselves  to  be  in- 
vaded, exalted,  and  commanded  by  the 
Infinite  One  and  by  standards  higher 
and  holier  than  our  own  unaided,  fitful, 
faltering  lives. 

Come  to  us  in  the  common  affairs  that 
entangle  us;  meet  us  in  the  thorny  prob- 
lems that  confront  us;  make  Thy  high- 
ways through  the  avenues  of  sense. 
Clothe  Thy  glory  in  the  earthen  vessels 
of  our  feeble  fiesh;  breathe  through  the 
things  that  are  seen  the  peace  of  the  un- 
seen and  eternal. 

Without  stumbling  and  without  stain, 
may  we  follow  the  gleam  of  Thy  will  im- 
til  the  day  Is  ended  and  our  work  is  done. 


We  bring  our  prayer  in  the  ever-blessed 
name  of  the  Master  who  did  always  the 
things  that  pleased  Thee.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
August  15,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORTS   OF   A    COMMl'lTEE   SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  15,  1983,  the  following 
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reports  of  a  ooaimlttee  were  submitted 
on  AugiHt  M.  IMS: 

By  ICr.  nnUCWWf,  from  tii«  Oommltte*  on 
th*  JodleAary,  wttboat  uamMUnMat: 

>■  ItSt.  A  bm  to  uncnd  th«  )otat  raaolu- 
Uon  wtabUabliic  tb*  B«ttl«  at  Laka  Brla 
H— quirantsnnial  OaUbrmUoo  Commlailon  ao 
aa  to  ■iittiiHl—  tax  approprUUoa  to  carry  out 
tb«  piOTlalooa  thereof  (Rapt.  Ho.  400);  and 
8J.  R««.«7.  Joint  reaolutlon  providing  for 
the  deelgnatton  of  the  week  conunenclng 
eeptembar  t.  IMS,  aa  "Ifailonal  Public  Worka 
Week"  (Bap*.  No.  108) . 

By  Mr.  mUCBBf.  from  the  Committee  on 
VbtD  Judldary,  with  an  amendixMnt : 

0.  40.  A  Mil  to  provide  for  the  eaUbUsh- 
nent  of  tbe  Alaaka  Centennial  Commlialon. 
to  ooopwmta  with  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
•tudy  and  report  on  the  manner  and  extent 
to  which  th*  United  atatee  shall  participate 
In  the  eelsbratSon  In  1»«7  of  the  centennial 
•anlvaraarj  of  the  purchaae  of  the  Territory 
of  Alaiftm.  and  for  other  jmrpoaea  (Kept.  No. 
100):  and 

8. 1042.  A  MU  to  Incorporate  the  Jewlah 
War  Vetaraaa  of  the  United  Statee  of  Amer- 
ica (Bept.  Ko.  408) . 

By  Itr.  DXBKSBN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judletary.  with  amendmenta: 

S.  1914.  A  bUl  to  Incorporate  the  Catholic 
War  Vataraaa  of  the  United  Statee  of  Amer- 
ica (Bept.  Mo.  401). 


■iderstion  of  executlTe  Imslneas,  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Cmlendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


MESSAQEB  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  RTT.TJg 

Messages  tn  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mi.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
Auirust  1ft.  IMS.  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  sifned  the  following  acts: 

8.  130.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  Port 
BandaU  B— luU  In  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota to  Laks  Itanela  Caae; 

S.  ISl.  Aa  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Big  Band  Bssarroir  In  the  SUte  of  South 
DakoU  to  Laks  Sharpe; 

S.  aiO.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernard  W. 
Flynn.  Jr.; 

8.  280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Btauko  Uat- 
auo  McClellan; 

8.752.  Aa  act  for  the  relief  of  Janoa 
Kardoa; 

&  sac.  An  aet  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Ikvoes  Bddy  Dam  and  Beaervoir  In  the  State 
of  Idaho  to  the  I^anhak  Dam  and  Beaervoir; 

8.  It2a.  An  aet  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  osrtala  mineral  Intereata  of  the 
United  States  In  property  In  South  Carolina 
to  the  record  owners  of  the  rurfaoe  of  that 
property;  and 

8. 1S48.  Aa  aet  to  amend  the  act  entlUed 
"An  aet  for  th*  relief  of  the  estate  of  Greg- 
ory J.  Kesssaleb,"  approved  October  2.  1903 
(76  Stat.  13S8). 


LIMPTATION  OP  STATEMENTS 
DURmO  MORNING  HOX7R 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfixlo.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  dur- 
ing the  momtBg  hour  were  ordered  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    RJEFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  submitting  sun- 
dry nominations,  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

<For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  • 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  t)e  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


ORDER  DSBPENBINO  WITH  CALL  OP 
LXaiSLATTVK  CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAifsnzLO,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Leg- 
islative Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.   MANBPIXLD.     Mr.  President.   I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Robert  A.  Wallace,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out obJecUon.  the  President  will  be  noU- 
fied  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  gmd  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


REPORT  ON  DELAY  IN  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OP 
MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 
AGED  PROGRAM,  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  GOVERNMENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  delay  in  development  and  im- 
plementation of  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged  program.  District  of  Colum- 
bia government,  dated  July  1963,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Ur.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on   the   Judiciary,   without   amendment: 

S.  31.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sonja  Dolata 
(Bept.  No.  406); 

S.  71.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jtian  C.  Jaoobe.  and  their  four  children. 
Angela  Jdaobe.  Tereelta  Jaoobe.  Leo  Jacobe, 
and  Ramon  Jaoobe  (Bept.  No.  400); 

S.  19«.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mother 
Asucena  da  San  Jaee  ( nee  Carmen  Hernandez 
Aguilar)    (Bept.  No.  407); 


8.209.  A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Tom  Ibv 
Yealiayahu  Brlazk  (Rept.  No.  408); 

8.479.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chung  K. 
Won  (Rept.  No.  409 ); 

8  561.  A   bin    for   the    relief   of    Karollna 
Rado  (Rept.  No.  410) : 

S.  OSS.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Agaram  K. 
Sreekanth  (Rept   No.  411); 

8.  Ses.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Vlncenao 
DeLucla  and  Angela  DeLucU  (Rept.  No.  412) ; 
8  789.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Slater  Maria 
Clotllde  Costa  (Rept.  No  413) ; 

S.  820.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Faustlno  O. 
DumapUn.  Jr    (Rept.  No.  414) ; 

8.  1313.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tim  L.  Yen 
(Rept.  No.  416): 

HJl  1306.  All  act  for  the  relief  of  Kazl- 
mlerz  Kruplnakl  (Rept.  No.  417); 

H  R  1232  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Asterlor 
Qultorlano  (Rept   No.  418); 

H  R  1237  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clara  G. 
Magglora  (Rept.  No.  419); 

UR  1278.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  F^d- 
erlco  Lopez-Bianco   (Rept.  No.  420); 

HJl.  130S.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vaghar- 
ahag   Hovannes   DanleUan    (liept.   No.   421); 
HJl.  1393.  An   act  for   the   relief  of  Janet 
Lundle  Farmer  (Rept.  No.  422); 

H.R.  1398.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Barker  (Rept.  No.  423); 

HJl.  1499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
(Ivlca)  Veg  Parkaa  and  Ann  (Anka)  Beg 
Farkaa  (Rept.  No.  424); 

HJl.  1731.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eva 
Baker  (Rept   No.  42S); 

H  R.  1876.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  RlU 
M   Bravl  (Rept.  No   426) ; 

HJl.  2207.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
ceeco  Dl  Olacomo  (Rept    No.  427), 

HJl  2239.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Annun- 
Elata  SabatLnl  (Rept.  No.  428) ; 

HJl.  2287.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shin 
Book  (Renee)   Whang  (Rept.  No.  429); 

H.R.  2309.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
OluAeppe  Luraachl  (Rept.  No.  430) ; 

HJl.  2444.  An   act    for   the    relief    of   Mrs. 
Mabel  Constance  Kennedy   (Rept.  No.  431); 
HJl.  2460.  An   act  for   the   relief  of  Lucia 
Carta  OalUtto  (Rept.  No.  432) ; 

H.R.  2766.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlrko 
Jakslc  (Rept.  No.  433) ; 

HJl.  3218.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Kazuko  (Joseph  James)  Kapp  (Rept.  No. 
434); 

H.R.  3629.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pong 
Tong  Jin  (also  known  as  Pang  Yong  Chin) 
(Rept.  No.  435); 

HH.  6094.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Geof- 
frey Howard  Smith  (Rept.  No.  434); 

HJl.  5607.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mlchal 
Oolenlewakl  (Rept.  No.  437) ; 

HJl.  6834.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Anthony 
Joeeph  Calandl   (Rept.  No.  438);   and 

HJl.  6667.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Anthony 
Harry  OlazlkU   (Rept.  No.  439). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

8. 212.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yoo  Bel 
Chun  ( Rept.  No.  440) ; 

8  838.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  George 
Crokoa  (Rept.  No.  441); 

S.  1097.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Desplna  J. 
Sanloe   (Rept    No.  442); 

S.  1272.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Viktor 
JaanimetB  (Rept.  No.  443);  and 

3  1670.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  EKilcle  Ann 
Stelnhardt  Sherlock  (Rept.  No.  416)  • 

8.  1678  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Ann  Cover  (Rept.  No.  444) . 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  7824.  An  act  to  continue,  for  the 
period  ending  November  30.  1963.  the  axlatlng 
temporary  Increaae  In  the  public  debt  limit 
aet  forth  In  eectlon  21  of  the  Second  Uberty 
Bond  Act    (Rept.  No.  403). 

By  Mr.  MORSB.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Dlatrlct  of  Columbia,  with  amendmenta: 

S.  033.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Dlatrlct  of 
Columbia  Practical  Nurses'  XJcenalng  Act, 
and  for  other  purpoaes  (Rept.  No.  448). 
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FAVORING  SUSPENSION  OP  DEPOR- 
TATION OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS — 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMTTTKE  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  404) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  67) 
favoring  the  suspension  of  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  and  submitted  a  re- 
port thereon;  which  concurrent  resolu- 
tion was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Congieaa 
favora  the  suspenalon  of  deportation  In  the 
case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named,  in 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  244(a)(4)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Natlonanty  Act  (00  Stat.  214;  8 
U.S.C.  1254): 

A-1 1698861,  KOng.  Yee  Lum. 

A-12a69433,  Lee,  Bok  Yee. 

A-1 2084 199.  Ng.  Chew  Wing. 

A-12646075,  Yee,  Book  Jane. 

A-12255181,  Doo,  Sld-Un. 

A-12255180.  Doo,  Wal-Lln. 

A-10441193.  Chan.  Kwog  Chlu. 

A-12617228.  Jin,  Ock-Tftl. 

A-1 1407446,  Leong,  Poy  Fong. 

A-12688041.  Ng.  Gum  Foon. 

A-12687858,  Ng.  Kum  Tal. 

A-12662906,  Gee,  Ming  Dong. 

A-12145774,  Kin,  Cheong  Chin. 

A-12643730,  Wong.  King  Koon. 

A-H410381.  Huey.  Bon  Hom. 

A-13121496.  Lee,  Quen  Llm. 

A-11813296.  Yee,  Ylck  Tong. 

A-12126617,  Lee,  Do  Pon. 

A-12610616,  Wong,  Chuck  Ming. 

A-1 1598014,  Hing.  Lau  Que. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  favors  the  suspen- 
sion of  deportation  In  the  case  of  each  alien 
hereinafter  named,  in  which  case  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  suspended  deportation  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  ot  section  S44(s)  (6) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (96 
Stat.  214;  8  U.S.C.  1264); 

A-3879214,  Pun,  Leong. 

A-1228254,  Heienius,  Kinar  Olavl. 

A-2742166,  RodrlgueE.  Alvaro. 

A-1408824.  Rodriguez  de  Torres.  Joaefs. 

A-2886389.  Vargas-Gomee,  Ascenclon. 

A-3886388,  Vargas-Gomes,  Joee  Osdlo 
Jesus. 

A-10130301,  Tak.  Wa  Kwok. 
A-6063060,  Hung,  Gay  Chin. 
A^5686658,  Albertl,  Antoinette  Marls. 
A-89ei227.  Kwal-lng,  Wong. 
A-15806587,  Wo,  Chan  Lok. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  CERTAIN 
LANDS  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  INTERIOR.— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  an  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  Intended 
to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  (8. 
601)  to  authorize  and  direct  that  certain 
lands  exclusively  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  managed 
under  principles  of  multiple  use  and  to 
produce  a  sustained  yield  of  products 
and  services,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


Soutor  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nklson] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  8.  1677.  the 
Educational  Tax  Credits  Act  of  1963.  I 
also  ask  that  his  name  be  Included  as  a 
cosponsor  at  the  next  printing  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Edmondson  in  the  chair) .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


EDUCATIONAL  TAX  CREDITS  ACT 
OF  1963— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR OF  BILL 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Junior 

cix oeo 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  August  6,  1963,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

8. 1988.  A  bin  to  prohibit  fishing  In  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  and 
In  certain  other  areas  by  persons  other  than 
nationals  or  inhabitants  of  the  United  States : 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Kennkot,  Mr. 
Magmttson,  Mr.  Moasx,  Mrs.  NrTTBxacnt,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Smathzss,  and  Mr.  TmrBicoKD. 

S.  2002.  A  blU  to  insure  to  mUltary  person- 
nel certain  basic  constitutional  rights  by 
prohibiting  influence  in  coxirts-martial  cases 
and  In  certain  nonjudicial  proceedings,  and 
for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Bath.  Mr.  Coopb, 
Mr.  FoNo.  Mr.  Hausaa,  Mr.  Huicphrxt,  Mr. 
LoNO  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  WnxiAics  of  New 
Jersey. 

8. 2003.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  mlUtary  personnel  by  Insuring  their 
right  to  be  represented  by  qualified  cotmsel 
In  certain  cases,  and  for  other  purposes:  Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  HatrsKA. 
Mr.  Htjicphrxt.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  and  Mr 
WnxxAKs  of  New  Jersey. 

8. 3004.  A  bin  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  mlUtary  personnel  by  Increasing 
the  period  within  which  such  personnel  may 
petition  for  a  new  trial  by  court-martial,  and 
for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Bath.  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  FoHo  Mr.  Hrvska,  Mr.  Httmphret,  and 
Mr.  LoNQ  of  Missouri. 

8. 2005.  A  blU  to  afford  mUltary  personnel 
due  process  in  court-martial  cases  Involving 
minor  offenses,  to  Insure  the  right  of  counsel 
In  such  cases,  and  for  other  purposes:  Mr 
Bath,  Mr.  Coopkr,  Mr.  Fohc,  Mr.  Hrubka. 
Mr.  Huicphrxt.  and  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri. 

8. 3000.  A  bin  to  provide  addlUonal  con- 
stltntlonal   protection    In    certain    cases    to 
members  of  the  Armed  F<Hx;es,  and  for  other 
purposes:  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Coopxa,  Mr.  Fong 
Mr.  Hrxtska,  and  Mr.  Hitmphrxt. 

S.  3007.  A  bin  to  broaden  the  eonstltu- 
tkuuU  protecUon  against  double  Jeopardy  in 
*^«  «*■•  of  mUltary  personnel:  Mr.  Bath 
Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Hrcska.  and  Mr! 

HtntFRRXT. 

8.3008.  A  bUl  to  more  effectively  protect 
certain  constitutional  rights  acc(x-ded  mUl- 
^ry  personnel:  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Coopxr.  Mr. 
Fmto,  Mr.  Rrobka,  Mr.  Huicphrxt.  and  Mr 
Long  of  Missouri. 

8. 3000.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  (Uni- 
form Code  of  MUltary  Justice)  of  UUe  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  so  as  to  provide  addi- 
tional constitutional  protection  In  trials  by 
courts-nuutlal :  Mr.  Bath.  Mr.  Fong.  Mr. 
Htevsaa.  Mr.  Huicphrxt.  and  Mr.  Long  of 
Mlaaourl. 

8.  3010.  A  bUl  to  Implement  the  constitu- 
tional rlghta  of  mUltary  personnel  by  pro- 
viding appelate  review  of  certain  adminis- 
trative board  decisions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Mr.  Bath.  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Hrusxa,  and 
Mr.  Huicphrxt. 

8.3011.  A  bill  to  Insure  due  process  in 
the  esse  of  certain  administrative  actions  In- 
volTlBg  military  personnd:  Ur.  Bath,  Mr. 
rotn.  Mr.  Hrusxa,  and  Mr.  Huicphxxt. 

8. 3013.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  47  (Uni- 
form Code  of  Mmtary  JosUce)  ao  as  to  as- 
sure the  ooDstltutlonsl  rights  ot  confronta- 
tion and  compulsory  prooeas  by  providing 
for  the  mandatory  appearance  of  wltne 


and  the  production  of  evidence  before  cer- 
tain boards  and  officers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Huicphrxt, 
and  Mr.  Long  of  Mlssoxul. 

S.  2013.  A  bill  to  further  Insure  the  fair 
and  Independent  review  of  court-martial 
cases  by  prohibiting  any  member  of  a  board 
of  review  from  rating  the  effectiveness  of 
another  member  of  a  board  of  review,  and 
for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Coc»>er, 
Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Humfhrxt.  and 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri. 

S.  2014.  A  bin  to  provide  for  compliance 
with  constitutional  requirements  In  the 
trials  of  i>erson8  wiio  are  charged  with  hav- 
ing committed  certain  offenses  whUe  subject 
to  trial  by  oourt-martlal,  who  have  not  been 
tried  for  such  offenses,  and  who  are  no 
longer  subject  to  trial  by  court-martial: 
Mr.  Bath,  and  Mr.  Fohc. 

S.  2015.  A  bill  to  provide  for  compUance 
with  constitutional  requirements  in  the 
trials  of  persons  who,  while  accompanying 
the  Armed  Forces  outalde  the  United  States, 
commit  certain  offenses  against  the  United 
States:  Mr.  Bath,  and  Mr.  Pom. 

S.  2016.  A  bUl  to  further  Ineure  due  proc- 
ess in  the  administration  of  mUltary  Justice 
In  the  Department  of  the  Navy  by  establish- 
ing a  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  In  such 
department:  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Coopia,  Mr. 
FoNo.  Mr.  Hrubka,  and  Mr.  Huicphrxt. 

8.2017.  A  bin  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  at  mUltary  personnel  by  pro- 
viding an  Independent  forum  to  review  and 
correct  the  military  records  of  members  and 
former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Pong, 
Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Humprrkt,  and  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri. 

S.  2018.  A  bin  to  further  insure  to  mlU- 
tary personnel  certain  due  process  protection 
by  providing  for  mlUtary  Judges  to  be  de- 
tailed to  aU  general  coxirta-martlal,  and  for 
other  purposes:  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr. 
Hruska.  Mr.  Huicphrxt,  and  Mr.  Long  of 
Missouri. 

8.3019.  A  bUl  to  provide  additional  con- 
stitutional protection  for  members  -of  the 
Armed  Ptu-ces  by  establishing  conrts  of 
mUltary  review,  and  for  other  purpoaes: 
Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Pong.  Mr.  Hrubka.  Mr. 
Huicphrxt,  and  Mr.  Long  of  MlssourL 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  anzkounoe  that  the 
Senate  on  Thursday  last  received  the 
nomination  of  Oen.  Herbert  B.  PoweU. 
of  Oregon,  to  be  Ambassador  to  New 
Zealand. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


CONSIDERATION  OP  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  address  a  question  to  tbe  ma- 
jority leader.  Previously,  I  mMaed  him 
that  I  would  ask  this  questioin;  ao  I  am 
sure  he  is  not  caught  by  surprise. 

Yesterday,  an  Associated  Press  article, 
imder  the  byline  of  Jack  Bell — whom  w 
know,  and  for  whom  we  hare  great  affec- 
tion, called  attention  to  tbe  fact  that 
the  majority  leader  "outUned  in  an  In- 
terview a  program  eallinc  for  Senate 
action  on  measures  to  keep  the  debt 
limit  at  $309  billion,  to  authorize  foreign 
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aid  spendlnc.  uid  to  permit  raUflcaUon 
of  the  Umlted  teat  ban  treaty  before  any 
civil  rights  meaaure  15  brought  up." 

The  headline  of  the  entire  article  Ls: 
■  Manstzbu)  8eea  Delay  Until  Late  Sep- 
tember in  Taking  Up   Rights.'  " 

Mr.  PreakteBt.  normally,  we  are  rather 
sophlatteated.  and  what  1«  set  forth  In 
a  headline  or  In  a  newspaper  article — 
much  as  we  may  respect  the  author,  and 
in  this  case  all  of  us  certainly  do — does 
not  disturb  u«  particularly;  we  take  it  in 
stride,  and  go  on  to  what  Ls  next. 

But  thera  will  be  what  is  called  a 
"march"  in  Washington  on  August  28. 
and  it  Involves  enormous  numbers  of 
people  who  have  deep  feelings  about 
civil  rights  legislation.  In  a  national 
broadcast  the  President  sounded  for  the 
country  the  note  of  morality  on  the  high- 
est level:  and  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that 
today  civil  rights  Is  probably  the  No.  1 
domestic  issoe,  at  least  in  terms  of  pub- 
lic temper  and  feeling. 

So  when  aonething  is  said  about  de- 
lay, it  has  an  influence  upon  all  those 
who  are  deeply  Interested,  and  may  cause 
them  to  an  intenalty  of  protest  far  great- 
er than  would  be  called  for  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  use  of  such  a  wwd— even 
if  Its  use  Is  Justified  by  the  approach 
intended. 

So  I  think  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
use  and  service — I  make  that  statement 
knowing,  as  I  told  the  majority  leader, 
thjtt  he  is  on  our  side  In  terms  of  the 
desire  to  get  civil  rights  legislation — to 
have  his  true  idea  aiul  intentions  speUed 
out.  Not  that  he  must  do  it.  but  I  appeal 
to  him  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
of  great  service  to  the  country.  In  this 
tense  atmoqibere.  to  know  exactly  what 
his  plan  Is.  and  also  to  give.  If  it  is 
possible,  the  feeling  that  we  do  intend 
to  move  forward,  that  we  will  not  be  in- 
timidated by  the  threat  of  a  civil  rights 
filibuster  or  by  the  threat  that  every 
committee  action  and  every  action  of  the 
Congress  will  be  held  up.  but  that  we  will 
move  forward  with  vigor  in  order  to  an- 
swer this  national  problem.  I  present 
my  question  to  the  majority  leader  on 
that  basis. 

Mr.  BIAN8PIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  tliank  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  eallinc  me  and  telling  me  that 
he  would  ralae  questions  this  morning. 

Second,  the  story  is  accurate  in  every 
detail. 

Third.  I  was  stating  the  truth  as  I  saw 
it.  I  do  not  believe  in  twisting  the  leg- 
islative schedule.  But  I  do  believe  in 
telling  Senators,  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try— and  reporters,  incidentally— the 
truth  as  I  see  tt. 

The  Senator  has  menUoned  the  word 
"threat."  So  far  as  the  majority  leader 
is  concerned,  be  will  not  be  threatened 
or  intimidated  by  anyone.  He  will  do 
his  Job  to  the  beat  of  his  ability.  That 
has  always  been  his  intention.  That  has 
always  bean  bis  policy.  That  Ls  still  his 
intentiott.  Tbat  will  be  his  policy  to- 
day and  in  ttie  future. 

Mr.  JATIT8.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  Interrupt  him? 

Mr.MANBWKLD.    Tes. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  I  do  not  recall  mention- 
ing the  word  "threat." 


it 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  word  threat' 
was  used  In  coimectlon  with  the  word 
"fillbiistcr."  The  word  was  also  used.  I 
believe,  in  connection  with  somethmg 
else.  I  thought  this  was  a  good  time  and 
place  to  set  the  record  straight  so  far  as 
the  attitude  of  the  majority  leader  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  JAVITS  The  Senator  Is  quite 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tlie  Senator  knows 
as  well  as  I  do  that  the  Senate  has  a 
great  deal  of  important  proposed  legis- 
lation to  consider.  Before  I  go  into  that 
subject,  I  think  I  should  point  out  that 
so  far  as  civil  rights  legislation  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  now  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  and  in  the  hands  of  three 
committees  of  the  Congress — two  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate  and  one  in  the 
Hou.se. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that, 
insofar  as  one  of  the  bills  in  the  Senate 
is  concerned — the  proposal  relating  to 
public  accommodations — hearings  have 
been  concluded  on  that  subject  in  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Considera- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  the  measure 
will  begin  shortly.  When.  I  do  not  know. 
V7e  still  must  consider  the  proposed  rail- 
road legislation  which  was  sent  to  Con- 
:>ress  by  the  President  several  weeks  ago. 
and  with  respect  to  which  a  deadline  of 
August  29  is  esUblished 

Hearings  on  civil  rights  proposals  are 
being  conducted  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  the  only  witness  .so 
far  has  been  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  Robert  Kennedy,  who 
has  appeared  before  that  committee  on 
7  or  8  days  Other  witnesses  are  still 
to  be  heard.  Hearings  have  been  held 
by  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary under  the  chairmanship  of  the  dis- 
tlrigulshed  Representative  from  New 
York,  M'.  Emanuel  Ciller  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  those  hearings  have 
been  concluded  and  that  that  committee 
is  in  the  process,  or  soon  will  be.  of 
marking  up  a  bill  covering  civil  rights 
legislation. 

Tomorrow  it  is  the  intention  that  the 
Senate  will  take  up  proposed  legislation 
on  the  debt  ceiling  or  the  debt  limit. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  man- 
power retraining  amendments  have  been 
ordered  to  be  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee of  which  the  Senator  is  a  mem- 
ber, and  then  should  be  before  us 
shortly. 

Proposed  legislation  having  to  do  with 
aid  to  medical  and  dental  schools  has 
passed  the  House,  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  come  before  the  Senate  in  the  next 
several  weelcs.  Other  measures  relating 
to  education  may  be  reported  from  that 
committee  to  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion. 

The  question  of  proposed  railroad 
legislation  has  not  been  settled.  It  Is 
my  most  sincere  hope — and  I  am  sure 
that  I  speak  for  all  Members  of  this 
body — that  the  carriers  and  brother- 
hoods, which  seem  to  be  getting  along 
quite  well  at  the  present  time,  will  arrive 
at  a  solution  based  on  the  outlines  car- 
ried m  the  press  and  over  the  radio  If 
that  is  accomplished,  there  will  be  no 
need  for  legislation     Personally.  I  would 


t)e  most  happy  If  something  were  done  to 
obviate  the  possibility  of  legislation.  But 
if  there  must  be  legislation,  it  will  be 
reported  this  week,  and  it  will  be  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration. 

Then,  of  course,  there  Is  the  question 
of  the  ratification  of  the  test  ban  treaty, 
on  which  question  hearings  are  now- 
being  held.  It  is  my  hope  that  shortly 
after  Labor  Day  that  treaty  can  be 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
consideration. 

The  foreign  aid  bill  markup  was  koiiik 
along  quite  well  until  the  test  ban  treaty 
was  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  The  markup  of  the  forei^'n 
aid  bill  will  continue  after  the  committee 
concludes  its  deliberations  relating  to 
the  test  ban  treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  can  say  what  I 
de.sire  to  say  in  1  minute. 

The  land  conservation  fund  measure 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is  still  to 
be  considered.  I  understand  that  the  tax 
bill  IS  on  the  ver^e  of  being  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House,  and  will  be  considered  in  that 
body  shortly 

Then  there  are  appropriate  bills  to  be 
acted  upon.  To  date  the  Senate  has 
pa.s.sed  five  appropriation  bills;  there  are 
eight  to  go.  So  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
operating  on  the  same  basis  as  always 
We  are  not  delaying  any  legislation.  We 
do  not  intend  to  delay  any  legislation. 
But  we  intend  to  operate  under  the  rules 
and  procedures  of  the  Senate.  Collec- 
tively the  leadership,  in  concert,  will  do 
the  best  it  can  on  all  these  questions  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  a.sk  the  Senator  two  additional  ques- 
tions First,  have  we  any  assurance  that 
if  the  Committee  on  Commerce  reports 
a  public  accommodations  bill  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  do  his  best  to  bring  it 
promptly  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
consideration? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  I  would  not 
give  that  assurance,  because,  frankly, 
that  bill  should  be  used  as  Insurance 
I  would  not  like  to  bring  a  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  sec  it 
amended  to  death.  I  would  rather  wait 
for  a  bill  from  the  House  which  is  a  whole 
bill  and.  if  necessary,  meet  it  at  the  door, 
put  it  on  the  calendar,  and  then  consider 
the  w  hole  spectrum  rather  than  a  part  of 
It.  I  would  assume  that  a  bill  passed  by 
the  House  would  have  some  kind  of  pub- 
lic accommodations  proposal  in  it. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  one  additional  question.  Is  there 
any  desire  to  make  civil  rights  the  last 
item  on  the  agenda  at  this  session? 

Mr.  MANvSFIELD.  Not  unless  circum- 
stances force  us  into  that  position.  But 
certainly  there  is  no  Intention  to  do  so. 
In  all  frankness  it  is  quite  possible,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  will  receive  the 
tax  bill  late,  that  hearings  will  have  to  be 
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held  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  those  hearings  will  veiy  likely  take 
approximate  2  months.  That  is  pretty 
speedy  consideration.  That  bill  mig^t 
have  to  go  over  beyond  the  consideration 
of  the  civil  rights  bill.  But  I  cannot 
make  a  definite  commitment  at  thi*  time. 
It  will  depend  upon  the  circumstances 
and  the  speed  with  which  committees 
in  both  Houses  act. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  customary  frankness.  I  would  hope 
that  if  the  Committee  on  Commerce  re- 
ported a  bill,  it  would  be  brought  up  for 
debate  In  the  Senate,  and  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  would  have  done  his  utmost 
to  do  that.  Of  course,  he  has  to  run 
the  gamut  of  his  own  policy  committee. 
I  understand  that  very  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  only  that,  but 
I  also  have  to  work  in  accord  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  DixKSBr],  and  the 
Senators  whom  he  represents  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  If  we  do  not  woric 
together,  the  Senate  will  not  function. 
and  very  little  in  the  way  of  legislation 
will  be  passed.  The  Senator  knows  that. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  that  very 
well.  I  hai^}en  to  be  one  of  those  whom 
the  minority  leader  represents.  Before 
concluding  on  this  subject,  I  feel  that  the 
Interests  of  the  coimtry  dictate — and  this 
Is  my  own  Judgment— that  when.  as.  and 
If  the  Committee  on  Commerce  reports, 
we  ought  to  begin  the  debate,  because  I 
think  the  urgency  of  the  Issue  Is  that 
great. 

As  I  say.  this  is  my  Judgment.  The 
Senator  may  disagree  with  me,  as  he 
obviously  does. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation  in  this  situation  would  be 
served  by  holding  off  beyond  the  time 
when  the  Conuneroe  Committee  rqxuts 
the  bill,  because  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
any  likelihood  of  anything  coming  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee  In  time  for 
consideration. 

Prom  what  I  can  tell  now,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  bill  in  the  other  body  will 
require  some  time. 

I  also  point  out  that  this  program  was 
followed  once  before  on  civil  rights.  In 
1957.  and  it  worked  very  welL  It  is  true 
that  the  debate  continued  and  did  not 
really  get  down  to  legislation  until  the 
House  bill  came  over,  but  a  good  deal  of 
the  underbrush  was  cleared  away  by 
then.  A  good  many  Senaton  Nitd  >«fi^ 
their  say.  which  they  will  have  anyway 
whether  It  be  called  a  filibuster  or  not;' 
and  a  good  bit  of  time  had  been  con- 
sumed before  the  House  bill  came  to  the 
Senate. 

I  submit  that  point  of  view  to  the 
leadership. 

Mr.  MANSPTKLD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  i4>preclate  the 
Senators  point  of  view.  While  I  do  not 
talk  too  much  on  the  subject.  I  am  also 
interested  In  a  good  civil  rights  bilL  But 
I  should  like  to  see.  insofar  as  possible 
a  whole  civU  rights  bill,  and  not  a  frac- 
tion to  which  amendments  could  be 
offered,  and  about  which  there  would  be 
a  good  deal  of  discussion,  delay,  and 
other  tactics,  which  might  endanger  the 
possibilities  of  obtaining  a  good  bill. 
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Speaking  of  1957,  I  point  out,  that 
on  that  occasion  the  Republican  leader 
was  the  one  who  was  to  large  part 
responsible  for  stopping  the  House 
bill  at  the  door  and  bringing  it  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  consideration.  I 
know  my  colleague  does  not  forget  that 
incident. 

Furthermore,  I  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  says  about  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  am  not  at  all  hopeful  that  pro- 
posed legislation  will  be  reported  by 
that  committee.  I  hope  I  shall  be  siw- 
prised. 

Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  the  two 
possibilities,  the  leadership  must,  in  its 
Judgment,  do  what  it  thinks  best  so  that 
if  at  all  possible  a  good  and  as  whole  a 
dvll  rights  bill  as  possible,  rather  than 
a  fragmentary  portion,  can  be  brought 
to  the  Senate  for  consideration,  debate, 
and  disposition. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  my  duty  to  sub- 
mit my  point  of  view  to  the  Senate,  to 
the  country,  and  to  the  majority  leader. 
This  happens  to  be  a  subject  about  which 
I  know  something.  I  have  lived  with  It 
a  great  part  of  my  life. 

One  of  the  things  which  will  take  the 
heat  out  of  the  public  situation  most 
effectively  is  the  fact  that  the  battle  will 
be  transferred  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
■nien  people  will  feel— and  I  think  they 
will  have  a  right  to  feel — that  something 
is  going  to  happen.  Personally,  I  am 
confldent  that  something  is  going  to 
happen  anyhow,  but  I  am  talking  only 
about  the  large  numbers  of  people  who 
are,  in  a  sense,  confronting  each  other 
today  In  various  sections  of  the  country, 
not  merely  in  the  South,  and  creating 
very  difficult  situations  not  merely  in 
southern  cities,  but  also  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  and  other  major  cities  of  our 
NaUon. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  a  vacuum. 
We  are  dealing  with  the  most  Incendiary 
material  on  the  domestic  front.  That 
is  why  I  consider  it  to  be  my  duty  at 
least  to  spell  out  exactly  what  people 
have  a  right  to  look  to;  that  is  my 
object  As  I  have  given  my  point  of 
view,  others  will  give  thdrs.  Then  at 
least  we  shall  know  the  timetable  and  the 
schedule. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mamsfeeld]  ,  for 
his  customary  candor,  which  in  this  case 
I  feel  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  pub- 
lic debate  and  public  enlightenment. 

lir.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  been  most  kind  and  gener- 
ous. As  always,  he  has  been  frank  and 
candid  in  expressing  his  views. 

Tlie  remarks  which  I  made  were  made 
in  my  CMiacity  as  a  Senator  from  the 
State  oi  Montana  and  as  a  Senator  of 
the  Utalted  States.  I  happen  to  hold,  by 
election  of  my  colleagues,  the  position 
of  majority  leader.  I  inteixl,  so  long  as 
I  hold  that  position,  to  do  the  best  I  can. 
not  only  in  behalf  of  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues, but  also  In  behalf  <rf  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  aiul  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  rendering 
a  service  if  I  were  to  give  some  double- 
talk  In  answers  to  the  questions  raised 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
YorlE.  All  I  can  do  is  to  "call  them  as  I 
see  them,"  to  teU  the  truth  as  I  know  it. 


and  to  let  things  fan  In  place  as  they 
may. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  will 
discover— perhaps  he  has  already  dis- 
covered— that  events  and  circumstances 
will  continue  to  dictate  the  calendar  now 
that  the  Congress  is  knee  deep  in 
August. 

I  have  forgotten  my  astroix>my  suffi- 
ciently so  as  rK)t  to  be  able  to  ronember 
whether  the  dog  star  Slrlus  is  still  on 
the  ascendancy.  This  is  the  month  of 
"dog  days";  and  for  that  reason,  I  sup- 
pose. It  is  a  month  which  has  a  rather 
peculiar  effect  upon  people. 

When  I  speak  of  events  and  circum- 
stances dictating  the  calendar  fr<Mn  now 
on,  I  am  thinking  of  our  earlier  action 
on  the  debt  celling.  We  have  a  shulQing 
debt  celling.  It  was  at  $305  billion.  It 
went  to  $307  billion.  Then  it  went  to 
$309  billion.  It  is  supposed  to  stay  at 
that  figure  imtil  August  30. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  committee  to 
meet  and  report  a  new  debt  ceilirig  bill, 
to  be  effective  from  September  through 
November  30.  There  will  be  another  ses- 
sion with  respect  to  the  debt  ceiling. 

The  fact  is  that  those  involved  caimot 
very  well  oompotmd  a  debt  ceiling  yet, 
not  knowing  what  will  happen  to  the 
tax  bill  and  not  knowing  what  will  hap- 
pen with  respect  to  appropriation  bills. 
With  respect  to  appropriations,  there 
seems  to  be  quite  a  hassel  over  the 
method  of  financing  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  many  are  concerned.  The 
House  takes  the  position  that  it  would 
rather  provide  $2  billion  under  direct  ap- 
propriations than  $1  billion  fay  back-door 
financing.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
soon  will  be  out  of  money,  and  will  be  out 
of  authority.  As  a  result,  an  effort  is 
underway  to  lift  that  item  out  of  an  ap- 
propriation bill;  but  I  doubt  whether 
the  Appropriations  Conunittees  will  con- 
sider that  Idnd  of  approach. 

So  that  problem  must  be  taken  care 
of.  Even  though  we  are  taking  care  of 
the  debt  ceiling  now,  we  shall  have  to 
take  care  of  it  later. 

The  majority  leader  very  properly  con- 
siders the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  to  be 
a  matter  of  high  urgency  which  must 
have  attention.  If  it  comes  to  the  Sen- 
ate after  Labor  Day,  I  assume  it  will  be 
before  the  Senate  for  at  least  a  week. 

There  will  be  intervening  matters. 
The  Oovemment  departments  are  now 
operating  under  Interim  resolutions  with 
respect  to  appropriations.  That  is  not 
a  very  happy  situation,  when  in  theory 
the  appropriation  blUs  should  have  had 
action  completed  on  than  by  June  30. 
But  that  has  not  taken  place. 

That  is  another  event.  That  is  another 
circumstance  to  dictate  that  the  Senate 
must  maintain  a  rather  fiuld  calendar. 
The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICBR.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ullnt^  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cons«it  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  S  minutes. 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve matters  have  Jelled  now  sufBdently. 
I  can  see  fairly  clearly  that  we  shafl  prob- 
ably have  our  Thanksgiving  Day  ttu-key 
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dlnnen  in  tt»  Nation's  Capital,  rather 
than  back  tMme,  because  If  It  is  neces- 
to  pa«  oo  tlM  deM  cetUng  be/ore 
usually  the  request 
1M  until  3  weeks  before 
the  eutoff  rtate  ttMt  win  mean  that  the 
Senate  Flnaaea  Ooaunlttee  will  probably 
be  considerinc  ttie  new  Treasury  Depart- 
ment estimate  of  the  debt  celling  at  that 
time,  in  order  that  no  dUBculUes  may 
ensue  when  the  deadline  of  November  30 
arrives. 

I  am  anticipating  that  I  shall  be  here 
and  that  the  Senate  will  be  in  session,  ex- 
cept f<M-  an  ocfiMlwisl  weekend  or  3 -day 
recess,  if  that  can  be  contrived. 

There  is  a  tax  bill  to  consider.  So  far 
as  I  can  tell,  the  witnesses  will  be  many. 
and  probably  there  will  be  objection  to 
the  Finance  CJoaunlttee  meeting  when 
the  Senate  is  In  aeaslon.  That  will  cause 
a  stretchout  of  the  procedure.  Then 
time  will  be  required  for  the  markup  in 
the  committee. 

So  we  might  be  quite  fortunate,  indeed, 
if  we  have  a  tax  bill  for  consideration  by 
December,  If  we  get  a  tax  bill  at  all. 
That  is  a  matter  being  determined  by 
the  very  genial  and  able  Senators  who  sit 
around  the  table  in  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Pinanoa.  who  wUl  determine  in 
considerable  mcaaore  what  our  tax  des- 
tiny shaQ  be. 

But  every  day.  every  week,  a  new  event, 
a  new  cireumatanoe.  something  else  by 
way  of  a  tangent,  strikes  the  Senate 
schedule,  and  than  it  must  be  revised. 

With  reepeet  to  civil  rights  particu- 
larly, I  heard  aU  the  testimony  by  the 
distinguiahed  Attorney  General.  He  has 
honored  us  with  aeven  appearances,  and 
only  one  member  of  the  committee  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  interrogate  him. 
I  have  not  had  my  opportunity  yet.  It 
will  not  be  extended.  I  do  not  expect  to 
be  repetitious  or  redundant  about  it. 
But  other  membera  of  the  committee  de- 
sire to  question  the  Attorney  General. 
I  am  advised  that  there  is  a  substantial 
list  of  witneseee  who  will  want  to  be 
heard:  and  this  list  will  include  the  at- 
tome]rs  general  of  various  States,  and 
leaders  of  various  organizations. 

The  committer  must  so  comport  itself 
that  it  will  devote  as  much  time  as  pos- 
sible, consonant  with  demands  on  the 
time  of  membefa  of  that  committee  with 
respect  to  other  eommittees  and  other 
responsibilitiea. 

So  &ivlsl<»iing  all  these  factors.  I 
should  say  thai  the  majority  leader's 
estimate  la  rather  realistic. 

Mr.  JAVrra  ICr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  flenator  has  expired. 

Ifr.  DIRKSBf.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  oooaent  that  I  may  have  2 
QiOTe  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSnBLO.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  eoosant  that  the  minor- 
ity leader  may  have  3  more  minutes. 

The  PBSSXDSMO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  May  I  ask  the  minority 
leader  his  own  rkm  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  feels  that  elyll  rights  legislation 
ought  to  be  lasi  on  the  calendar,  on  our 
own  dasrio  tbaory  that  those  who  are 
Interested  stay  and  those  who  are  not 
interested  go  home.    I  appeal  to  him  as 


he  Is  the  leader  on  my  side,  in  view  of 
the  tense  and  dliOcult  quality  of  the  hu- 
man relations  which  we  find  In  the  coun- 
try today  and  my  deep  conviction — I 
think  I  have  a  right  to  a  little  expertise 
on  this  subject — that  the  beginning  of 
the  debate  In  the  Senate  will  have  a  ma- 
terial effect  upon  transferring  from  the 
country  to  the  Senate  floor  a  good  deal 
of  the  tenseness  and  heat  and  struggle 
which  exist  in  the  country 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  think  the  record 
will  answer  my  distinguished  friend. 
First,  in  1957,  I  was  a  part  of  the  inter- 
ception whereby  the  House  bill  was  fi- 
nally brought  before  the  Senate.  And 
in  1960.  It  was  my  honor  to  be  tui  author 
of  the  pcurkage  bill  under  the  prior  ad- 
ministration, whereby  we  finally  got 
some  action  on  four  of  the  six  titles  of 
that  bill  So  I  am  prepared,  at  any 
time  within  reason,  to  get  out  the  civil 
rights  package  I  do  not  want  to  see  it 
delayed. 

There  is  a  strong  point  in  what  my 
friend  says  about  a  certain  indifference 
that  is  a  part  of  the  attrition  of  a  long 
session.  It  is  probably  natural  It  Is 
like  the  end  of  the  interest  when  the 
world's  senes  is  over.  We  get  the  main 
things  out  of  the  way.  but  other  matters 
are  added.  Members  of  Congress  would 
like  to  get  home.  They  would  like  to  see 
their  people.  They  would  like  to  make 
a  few  speeches.  And  we  are  not  un- 
mindful that  a  rather  interesting  contest 
will  take  place  in  the  following  calendar 
year.  There  are  certain  lures,  and  they 
are  as  human  as  they  can  be.  But  I 
share  the  Senator's  hope  that  we  can  get 
at  the  civil  rights  bill  and  determine 
what  we  can  do.  My  own  record  Is  clear 
as  crystal,  and  I  am  prepared  at  any 
time  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  the  pro- 
gram, even  though  there  are  points  in  it 
with  which  I  do  not  agree.  My  friend 
knows  how  I  feel  about  title  II. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     I  do. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  With  respect  to  the 
other  seven  titles.  I  think  my  record  and 
my  utterances  are  quite  clear. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
minority  leader  as  well  as  to  the  majority 
leader  for  giving  us  their  frank  views. 
I  deeply  feel  that  the  country  will  react 
on  the  basis  of  what  they  have  said, 
which  is  healthy.  It  needed  to  be  said. 
The  question  of  a  timetable  Is  important 
so  that  the  country,  for  reasons  of  pub- 
lic order  and  tranquillity,  will  know. 
While  I  may  not  agree  with  the  time- 
table, in  any  case  I  commend  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority  leaders. 
They  have  set  a  model  of  candor  which 
can  only  be  helpful,  whether  we  agree  on 
details  or  not  The  frankness  of  the 
judgments  they  have  described  will  be 
helpful  to  the  country.  But  I  would  be 
deceiving  them  If  I  did  not  tell  them  how 
I  felt.  The  question  of  timetable  will  en- 
gender healthy  debate.  It  has  been 
started;  and  I  say  that  It  is  helpful  to 
have  it  started. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  I>resldent.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  add  only  in 
conclusion  that  the  best  testimony  I  can 
deliver  in  behalf  of  the  sincerity  and  dili- 
gence of  the  majority  leader  is.  first,  that 
on  the  calendar  this  morning  there  are 
five    bills.     Two   of   them    are    marked 


"hold."  because  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  some  particular  Interest  that  they 
want  to  ventilate.  That  Is  the  most 
slender  calendar  I  can  think  of  In  any 
session  of  the  Senate,  and  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  majority  leader. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  only  a  week  ago  the  majority  leader 
stood  in  the  well  of  the  Senate  and  fairly 
entreated  the  various  chairmen  of  the 
standing  c<xnmlttees  of  the  Senate  to  get 
busy  on  the  bills  that  are  pending  and  to 
report  them  for  Senate  corislderation.  I 
think  that  ts  an  earnest  of  his  good  faith, 
his  diligence,  and  his  devotion  to  get 
these  measures  to  the  Senate  for  further 
consideration,  the  better,  probably,  to 
bring  the  ultimate  end  of  the  session  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr  MANSFIELD     To  clear  the  decks 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  Now  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  he  would  be  eating 
his  Thanksgiving  dirmer  in  Washington. 
That  Is  a  reasonable  prediction,  but  I  am 
afraid  he  is  optimistic.  If  I  can  see  into 
the  future  at  all.  I  would  suggest  that  he 
prepare  to  have  his  Christmas  dinner 
here  as  well,  and  to  spend  New  Year's 
Eve  within  the  confines  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area. 

Mr.  DIRB:SEN.  I  am  ahead  of  the 
majority  leader,  for  we  had  a  full  attend- 
ance at  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
last  Thursday,  and  as  we  approved  the 
House  debt  ceiling  bill  I  told  the  Mem- 
bers that  I  would  be  happy  to  take  their 
orders  for  Christmas  trees. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  hoped  the  leadership 
would  be  Inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Labor 
Day,  even  though  we  may  have  to  stay 
here  until  Christmas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  a  brief  layover  on  Labor 
Day.  I  think  as  good  a  time  to  an- 
nounce it  as  any  is  at  the  moment.  I 
have  discussed  this  question  with  the  mi- 
nority leader.  It  is  anticipated  that  we 
will  have  Friday.  Saturday,  and  Sunday 
off  preceding  Labor  Day,  and  Lalx)r  Day 
itself.  Members  of  the  Senate  had  bet- 
ter get  a  little  rest  while  they  have  the 
opportunity,  because  when  they  come 
back  they  will  have  to  man  the  trenches 
at  least  until  Christmas. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Senator  mis- 
understood me.  I  did  not  mean  to  be 
in  session  Labor  Day.  I  have  an  AFL- 
CIO  Labor  Day  celebration  to  attend, 
and  I  think  other  Senators  do.  too.  I 
meant  that  I  hoped  the  animation  of 
Latx>r  Day  would  be  conveyed,  and  I 
hoped  we  would  labor  diligently  even 
though  we  were  to  be  here  until  Christ- 
mas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  misunderstood 
the  Senator.     I  am  in  accord. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
one  question:  Does  he  remember  when 
Henry  Ford,  Sr.,  dispatched  the  so-called 
Peace  Ship  in  the  hope  of  getting  the 
boys  out  of  the  trenches  before  Christ- 
mas in  World  War  I? 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  a  UtUe  young 
then,  but  I  remember  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sure  he  remem- 
bers it.  I  am  wondering  whether  the 
majority  leader  sees  an  iridescent  sail 
on  the  horizon  which  might  give  some 
hope  that  we  Senators  can  be  gotten  out 
of  the  trenches  by  Christmas. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Some  hope;  but  I 
do  not  usually  believe  In  mirages. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  address  the  Senate  after 
this  faint  expression  of  hope,  or  expres- 
sion of  faint  hope,  and  to  carry  on  with 
the  business  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  feel  that  they 
will  hand-deliver  Christmas  greeting 
cards  this  year. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  once  August 
is  behind  us  everyone  will  feel  much  bet- 
ter. August,  in  the  conduct  of  either 
public  or  private  business,  presents  an 
ordeal.  The  French  are  the  only  ones 
who  have  solved  the  problrai.  They  take 
off  in  August.  In  effect,  they  cancel 
Augiist  from  the  calendar.  They  do  this 
for  all  public  and  personal  purposes.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  grind  on  and  do  the 
best  we  can. 

I  Join  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  in  the  conviction  that  Con- 
gress will  undoubtedly  be  here  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  This  is  as  it 
should  be. 

It  is  about  time  that  Congress  be  sched- 
uled on  a  year-round  basis.  We  should 
stop  deceiving  ourselves.  We  are  the 
victims  of  traditions  In  Congress.  How- 
ever, the  traditions  that  we  adhere  to, 
relating  to  the  length  of  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, are  anything  but  realistic.  We 
operate  under  a  law  which  provides  that 
Congress  shall  complete  Its  work  by  July 
31.  Congress  disobeys  that  law  as  no 
citizen  in  the  United  States  disobesrs  any 
law.  The  Reorganization  Act  provides 
that  we  must  complete  our  work  by  July 
31.  As  soon  as  we  passed  that  law  we 
immediately  proceeded  to  Ignore  it.  We 
should  repeal  that  section  of  the  law. 
We  should  predicate  our  work  In  Con- 
gress on  a  year-round  basis,  and  plan 
our  work  so  that  we  will  attend  to  our 
duties  over  a  12-month  period,  phasing 
in  whatever  time  we  need.  Just  as  ordi- 
nary, wholesome,  decent  American  citi- 
zens do.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  plan- 
ning one's  life  and  planning  one's  woric — 
everywhere  except  in  Congress. 

I  am  not  at  all  unhappy  about  the 
development  that  has  been  discussed  to- 
day, because  once  we  set  our  minds  to 
the  task  of  scheduling  a  full  year's  ac- 
tivities of  the  Senate,  we  shall  be  a  much 
happier  and  more  productive  body. 

The  American  people  do  not  realize 
that  most  of  the  work  of  Congress  Is 
done  In  committees,  and  not  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  or  on  the  floor  of  the  other 
body.  The  committee  work  of  Congress 
carries  on  frequently  long  after  Congress 
hsis  adjourned. 

Therefore,  the  sooner  we  come  with 
clean  hands  to  the  American  people  and 
let  them  know  that  this  Is  not  only  a 
full-time  Job,  but  also  a  double  time  job, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned. 
Frankly,  most  Members  of  Congress 
work  long  hours  every  day  and  on  week- 
ends.   Very  seldom  do  we  get  what  we 


call  a  moment  of  privacy.  If  there  is 
such  a  moment  for  any  Senator.  I  wish 
he  would  tell  me  how  he  gets  it. 

When  I  worked  In  private  employ- 
ment. I  found  that  there  was  at  least  a 
schedule  of  hours  of  work,  and  perhaps 
a  S-day  week,  or  at  most,  a  6-day  week. 
Any  Member  of  Congress  who  does  not 
have  to  see  a  few  constituents  and  re- 
ceive telephone  calls,  and  spend  a  full 
day  of  work  on  Saturday,  is  a  lucky 
person.  Indeed.  Therefore,  I  prefer  a 
365-day  plan  of  operation  for  Congress 
on  that  basis. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  give 
some  thoughtful  attention  to  setting  up 
an  appropriate  organizational  structure 
and  time  scheduling  within  Congress, 
for  the  year  1963  and  thereafter.  With 
all  the  international  problems  that  we 
face,  with  all  the  responsibilities  of  world 
leadership,  and  with  all  the  crises  that 
come  upon  us,  we  cannot  look  upon  our 
Job  as  a  part-time  Job.  To  the  contrary, 
it  is  an  overtime  Job. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  INOUYE  TO 
RETAIL  CLERKS  INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  24th  quadrennial  convention  of  the 
Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  meeting  in  Chicago,  was  privi- 
leged to  be  addressed  by  a  distinguished 
array  of  speakers,  several  of  them  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

One  of  the  outstanding  speakers  was 
my  friend  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inoutx],  whose  remarks  on  that  occasion 
are  worthy  of  consideration  by  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  address  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Job  Ldt  fob  Labob 
(Addr«M  by  Senator  iKotrrx  at  Diamond  Ju- 
bUee  Tear  Convention  of  Retail  Clerks  In- 
ternational AMOClation,  June  34,  1963) 
The  editorial  from  the  June  1963  issue  of 
your  magBEine,  the  Advocate,  proclaims  that 
the  eyes  of  the  entire  Retail  Clerks  Interna- 
tional Association  will  turn  to  Chicago  on 
June  24,  as  this  24th  constitutional  conven- 
tion opens.     I  would  like  to  say  that  not 
only  are  the  eyes  of  RCIA  cast  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Chicago  in  this,  your  diamond  Jubilee 
year,  but  the  collective  attention  of  most  of 
the   United   States   is   riveted    here    in    the 
Windy  City. 

I  say  this  because  a  strongly  objective  study 
of  your  union  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion claims  that  "by  the  end  of  the  1960'8,  it 
may  well  be  that  the  RCIA  will  be  one  of 
the  two  or  three  largest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  labor  institution  in  the  United 
States." 

I  think  that  both  the  rank  and  file  mem- 
bera, as  well  as  the  top  leaders  of  the  RCIA 
must  certainly  realize  that  today  is  marked 
not  only  on  their  calendars  but  in  the  minds 
of  many  in  the  top  echelons  of  bxisiness  and 
industry,  as  well  as  Oovernnxent.  There  is 
no  denying  that  the  RCIA  is  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  outspoken,  most  in- 
fluential, and  most  responsible  unions  in 
this  country  of  free  unions. 

The  record  of  the  RCIA  is  one  of  outstand- 
ing accomplishment  and  substantiates  the 


claUn  made  for  your  organization  by  the 
Ford  Foundation  study.  For  example,  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  claim  made  by  your  organiza- 
tion that  today  retail  clerks  enrolled  under 
the  banner  of  RCIA  are  the  highest  paid 
group  of  store  employees  in  the  world. 

Because  of  what  I  have  said  for  the  past 
minute  or  so,  I  think  that  it  is  especiaUy  com- 
mendable that  you  have  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship which  all  unions  ought  to  have.  This 
convention  as  well  as  others  in  the  past  have 
shown  your  leaders  to  be  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  structure  and  procedure  of 
xinlon  democracy.  They  have  taken  pains  to 
permit  the  free  flow  of  criticism  and  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  the  lowest  levels  of 
union  organization  to  the  highest.  Of  course, 
such  a  commitment  to  democratic  practices 
ultimately  makes  for  more  effective  labor 
unions.  In  this  regard,  I  might  add  that  you 
also  have  one  of  the  smartest  set  of  leaders. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  it  is  especially  com- 
mendable that  the  union  which  has  been 
characterized  as  potentially  one  of  the  most 
powerful  in  this  decade  also  realizes  very 
clearly  its  responsibilities. 

After  these  opening  remarks,  I  should 
realize  that  I  axn  a  little  ahead  in  this  game. 
But  politicians  are  much  like  union  negotia- 
tors— we  hate  to  give  up  an  opening.  I  hope 
you  will  bear  with  me. 

I  think  you  will  have  to  agree  with  me 
that  there  is  a  large  niunber  of  people  whose 
reaction  to  increasing  labor  union  activities 
is,  to  say  the  least,  unfavorable.  Such  in- 
dividuals are  not  to  be  found  in  any  par- 
ticular economic  stratum  of  society.  Nor  do 
they  predominate  among  those  who  have  a 
certain  social  background.  I  think  it  is 
rather  widespread  and  covers  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  American  society.  What  are  some 
of  these  reactions?    Let  us  try  to  list  them. 

1.  Labor  unions  are  too  powerfxil:  It  has 
often  been  said  that  certain  of  oui  labor 
unions  have  become  much  too  demanding 
as  a  result  of  previous  victories  won.  Labor 
unlons  are  no  longer  satisfled  with  2  or  3 
percent  increases  but  incline  toward  greater 
and  greater  aiuiual  increases  with  the  sky  as 
the  limit.  Unions  are  too  obsessed  with 
lining  their  own  purses  and  not  given  to  any 
concern  for  the  health  or  welfare  of  the  na- 
tional economy. 

2.  Labor  unions  are  dconinated  by  rackets 
and  racketeers:  As  a  result  of  certain  evi- 
dences uncovered  by  Senate  investigators 
with  regard  to  a  few  isolated  unions,  there 
is  a  feeling  that  vuiscrupuloiis  practices  have 
been  long  tolerated  throughout  the  labor 
movement,  a  feeling  that  labor  imion  rack- 
eteering is  widespread  throughout  the  move- 
ment. 

3.  Labor  unions  are  too  strike  happy:  They 
strike  without  provocation.  They  strike 
without  cause.  They  strike  without  regard 
for  the  economic  consequences  to  their 
neighlsors.  They  strike  because  they  want 
merely  to  flex  their  muscles. 

Strikes  have  wreaked  havoc  on  the  na- 
tioiuil  economy  leading  to  decreased  produc- 
tion and  internal  debilitation.  Strikes  have 
resulted  in  indefensible  loss  of  man-hours 
and  salaries  leading  to  a  generally  weakened 
national  economy.  If  all  the  lost  man-hours 
and  salaries  resulting  from  such  strikes  were 
to  be  added,  it  would  far  outweigh  any  minor 
gains  made  by  labor  unions.  Strikes  are  the 
bane  of  the  hard-working  man  as  they  are 
the  haven  of  the  inveterate  loafer. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  any  of 
VLB  here  today  to  feign  surprise  at  what  I 
have  Just  said.  If  we  are  honest  with  o\ir- 
selves,  we  must  surely  realize  that  such  im- 
ages as  I  have  presented  have  gained  general 
acceptancy  among  our  fellow  citizens  more 
and  more  in  the  last  decade.  It  seems  to  me 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  manipulators 
of  image  distortions  have  not  been  napping 
on  their  jobs.  Journalists  given  to  sensa- 
tionalism have  had  more  than  one  field  day 
in  which  they  have  let  their  imaginations 
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7  of  our  eltlaens  hm,y% 
fey  siaeh  ttcrtoa  •■  I  har* 

ttM  rsoonl  ■trmtght,  tot  tis 
itorUotu  on*  try  one 

XtmX  X  iiaw<  to  apend  m«eta 
that  Istwr  anloiM  ar« 

XtmX  Xbmj  ar«  in«r«l7  wlf- 
good.  Labor  nntons 
are  reatrleted  am  to  toonopoltstlc  practlcea  tn 
much  tb*  —me  vaj  ••  are  Indnetrlal  oon- 
cema.  XT  labor  la  not  mUafled  wltb  S  to  S 
percent  annval  tuuaaaw  and  feeU  that  It 
deaerrea  more  aad  can  tubetantlata  theae 
demanda.  than  tt  appaara  to  me  that  tt  ia  the 
rwepooathiUty  of  laduatijr  to  refnta  them. 
Frae  cntarprtaa  vaa  narar  an  ezclxulre  pre- 
rofatlTe  of  Indtiatrj. 

Aa  far  aa  a  r^garti  far  the  national  Intereet 
U  ooBcamad.  X  naad  only  remind  yon  of  the 
policy  reaolotlaiia  on  community  Mrrlce 
adopted  tn  ^^■''i.ii*.  iMi  by  the  ATL-CIO. 
far  example.  Wa  ttad  that  particular  labor 
oryanlmatlon  ooomdnad  to  Tartoua  commu- 
nity programa  for  tba  aglnc  and  the  aged, 
rahahmuuoa  for  the  phyalcally  dlaablad. 
conjumer  cwinaaltiig.  oUmlnatlon  of  poUo. 
blood  hanMng.  and  eetilini  to  children  and 
youth. 

That  tame  reaolutlon  recorded  the  poaltlon 
of  the  ATLr-CXO  aa  XoUowa:  The  AFLn-CIO 
rerngataae  that  ualona  have  a  reeponalbUlty 
to  tba  unemployad  aon-duea-paylng  member 
a«  they  hare  to  tba  employed  duea-paytng 


Praatdant  Oaora*  Maany  ezpreaaed  labor'e 
Interaat  beat  by  aaylog:  "We  look  upon  the 
handicapped  woCkara  Juat  aa  we  look  upon 
any  other  group  tbat  lUffers  from  prejudice. 
dlacrlmlnatlon.  and  tnadeqnate  opportunity. 
We  want  to  help  tbam  win  thetr  full  statue 
aa  clttaena.'*  Hot  only  the  AFL-CIO  bat 
other  labor  nrgenfcatkiiii  aa  waU  hare  made 
ImpreaalTa  oontrlb«tlana  of  both  time  and 
monay  toward  tha  aatabllahment  of  local 
rehaMHtatlon  oiBtora.  Labor  hae  effectively 
bean  iiweaantad  on  tha  Prealdent'e  Com- 
mtttea  on  BitplayBkant  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  aa  w»Il  aa  on  Tarlous  State 
adTteory  conuntttoaa. 

Another  of  tha  mora  tntereating  stereo- 
typee  of  labor  untone  la  that  they  are  domi- 
nated by  zaekataara  and  conrlcted  felona. 
Thla  la  a  Tary  pravalant  Image  of  unions  not 
only  In  thla  ouwuttf  but  throughout  tha 
world.  Bat  again,  va  ought  to  look  at  facta 
and  Sguraa. 

A  ipwfftllc  orawparlami  between  loaaea  suf- 
fered by  nranpanlaa  that  furnish  bonds  to 
union  n<llr1al%,  aa  waU  aa  offlcars  of  banks, 
saTlnga  and  loan  flrma,  and  similar  fln^n/'iai 
InatltuMona  baa  baan  compiled  to  prorlde 
sooM  very  startUng  Information  which  an  at 
you  should  know,  aapadally  since  you  may 
not  gat  them  In  any  other  way. 

■niaae  llgurea  are  not  of  my  own  concoction 
but  hare  been  obtained  from  leading  bond- 
ing companlaa  throoghout  the  country.  It 
showa  that  wnno—  gf  dollars  are  handed 
out  each  year  to  aover  thafta  by  thoae  who 
are  bonded  In  tha  varlooa  flnanclal  Inatltu- 
tlona  of  oar  oounlry.  Aa  compared  to  thla. 
loasaa  are  atgnlfloantty  ■»"»"<fr  among  the 
tho«isanda  o€  union  cftcials  who  are  now  re- 
quired to  be  *»'«"**^  under  the  Landrum- 
QrUBnAct. 

Tbeaa  are  tba  Igima:  In  IMl.  pramluma 
paid  by  banka  and  other  lnatltutK>ns  totaled 
$aSJM4U)00  with  kMeaa  amounting  to  glT.- 
006.000  for  a  loaa  ratio  of  71.4  percent.  In 
the  sense  year,  premlams  paid  by  iminn^ 
totaled  gl.MaUMW  with  loMae  at  •367.000  for 
a  loas  ratio  at  VIM  peroant.  In  10«O.  the  dU- 
ferenoe  waa  avm  gnater.  PremlunM  paid  by 
banka  and  other  tnatttutlana  totaled  931  mil- 
lion with  Iciiiae  at  •IT  mUllon  for  a  loas  ratio 
of  81  percent.  Uniona  paid  a  total  of  $1.- 
403,000  in  pramluana  with  Inesns  amounting 
to  tlOlgOOO  for  a  taaa  ratio  at  7.4  percent. 

WllUam  Botkla.  tha  Intamatlan&l  secre- 
tary-treasurer  of    the    International    Wood- 


workers of  America,  tadleatad  that  labor 
ualona  are  now  eompUtng  flguree  o««r  a  ft- 
year  period  Including  premlvna.  loeeee.  and 
tha  amounts  raoovered  frona  guilty  Individ- 
uals to  support  labors  attempts  to  receive 
loarer  rates  on  bonds  for  union  offlcials.  I 
am  sure  that  the  figures  wUl  prove  that  labor 
doaervee  much  lower  ratea  on  tha  basis  of 
past,  as  well  as  present,  performance 

When  the  Landrum-arlfllB  Act  became  ef- 
fective, bonding  oompaules  attached  a  BO- 
percent  sorcharge  on  tha  bosKl  premlunLs  ol 
labor  oAdals  prlmarUy  becanee  of  tlM  ex- 
LsUng  cLUnate  of  opinion.  "Labor  corrup- 
tion" as  a  tag  hung  Indlacrlmioataly  on  all 
union  caclals  apparenUjr  led  to  such  an  ex- 
orbitant surcharge.  But  that  surcharge  wiis 
later  cut  In  half  and  now  It  appears  on  the 
baala  of  facts  and  flguree  today  that  the  sur- 
charge la  not  warranted. 

It  should  not  be  concluded  upon  the  basis 
of  what  I  have  said  that  all  labor  unions  are 
prlsCine  pure  and  lUy  white.  Continuing  ef- 
fort must  be  made  by  labor  organlaaUons 
and  labor  offlcLals  to  discharge  the  public 
trust  fully  and  honestly.  In  this  sense,  we 
muat  be  our  brother's  keejjer  We  must  be 
very  much  concerned  with  organlMttlona  and 
ofllclala  who  have  betrayed  not  only  public 
confidence  but  the  confidence  ot  Its  mem- 
bers as  well. 

Aa  to  the  charge  that  labor  uniona  are 
strike-happy  and  given  to  Irreeponatble 
waste  of  man-hours  and  manp>ower.  there  are 
certain  perUnent  statistics  readily  available 
from  the  XJS.  Department  at  Labor. 

Secretary  of  Labor  WUlard  Wlrta  has  said 
that:  "Lost  time — and  production — frocn 
Btrlkea  has,  during  the  past  t  years,  repre- 
sented a  smaller  percentage,  about  one- 
seventh  of  1  percent,  of  total  man-hours 
worked  than  during  any  other  years  since 
tha  and  of  the  last  war." 

Ha  want  on  to  say  that.  "More  potenUal 
man-hours  ot  production  were  loat  In  1983 
as  the  reaiilt  ot  Involuntary  unemployment 
than  have  been  lost  from  all  strikes  Ln  the 
past  3  years.  The  public  reacts  more  vehe- 
mently to  a  kick  tn  the  stilns  than  to  an 
attack  of  economic  arthritis  ** 

Secretary  Wlrta*  own  department  provldea 
us  with  Intareatlng  data.  Let's  look  at  the 
record. 

A  seemingly  awesome  total  of  18  million 
man-days  were  loet  as  a  result  of  strlkea  In 
1962.  But  when  one  considers  that  this 
amounts  to  only  18  percent  of  the  total  eetl- 
matad  working  time  In  that  year,  socnebody 
has  managed  to  make  a  winter  day  look  like 
one  in  summer.  This  amounts  to  leas  than 
two-tentha  of  1  percent  of  the  total. 

The  purveyors  of  strike  fright  have  ne- 
glected to  point  out  other  equaUy  pertinent 
facts.  For  example,  they  conveniently  for- 
get than  many  okore  man-hours  of  labor  are 
loat  through  chronic  unsmployment  as  com- 
parted to  strikes.  The  followtng  are  the  per- 
centagea  of  unemployed  In  the  civilian  lahor 
force  by  years:  6.8  percent  In  isao;  8.7  per- 
cent In  1961:  6.6  percent  In  1062;  and  56 
percent  as  of  May  1963. 

In  other  words.  28  to  33  times  nkore  man- 
days  have  been  loat  through  chronic  unem- 
ployment than  through  strikes  In  any  given 
year. 

Nor  do  theee  peddlers  of  strlke-frlght  In- 
form us  of  the  Increaae  of  the  groas  national 
product  from  6483  billion  In  1959  to  6663 
billion  Ln  1062.  They  do  not  tell  us  that 
output  per  man-hour  of  labor  In  nonagrlcul- 
toral  work  has  Increased  from  1CM.8  unlU  Ln 
1900  to  113.1  unlta  In  1963.  ualng  the  1967  69 
period  aa  parity  of  100  units. 

Furtharmors.  they  fan  the  fever  of  fright 
by  withholding  the  fact  that  we  have  an 
unused  plant  capacity  of  16  percent.  That 
Is  the  anuxmt  of  available  Industrial  power 
which  Is  simply  not  used. 

In  view  of  such  laeontrovertible  facu.  I 
submit  that  the  problem  U  not  one  of  an 
excess  of  strikes      It  Ls  one  of  balancing  the 


supply  and  demand  of  our  economic  re- 
sources, especially  human  reeouroea.  Thia  la 
our  moat  Important  problem.  Wa  almply 
cannot  afford  auch  a  high  Isval  of  imuaed 
manpower  as  repreeentad  In  unemployment 
BtatisUcs.  and  we  cannot  tolerate  lees  than 
complete  utilization  of  our  Industrial  po- 
tential as  seen  In  our  15  percent  unused 
plant  capacity. 

Lest  my  statements  be  misinterpreted,  let 
me  aasure  you  that  I  am  not  in  the  least 
condoning  frequent  and  Impulsive  reaort  to 
Btrlkea  aa  the  ultimate  weapon  of  labor  dis- 
satisfaction. A  fair  aaseeament  must  be 
nutde  of  the  poaslble  detrimental  effecU  to 
nunpartlclpanta  In  a  strike  sltuatian. 

Frequently,  for  example,  both  labor  and 
Industry  participants  In  a  strike  situation 
have  flnanclal  resources  built  up  through  the 
f<it  years  for  such  eventixalltlas.  Strike 
beneflt  programs  of  one  kind  or  another  for 
I'Uxx-  and  strike  Insurance  progranui  of 
varied  types  for  industry  have  tided  over 
many  a  direct  combatant  manning  either 
side  of  the  barricade. 

But  the  consuming  public  is  often  the  vic- 
tim. They  have  nothing  In  reserve  to 
cushion  the  shock  of  a  head-on  labor-Indus- 
try clash.  Such  vlcthna  can  fall  easy  prey 
to  malldoua  propaganda. 

There  la  a  current  case  which  pointedly 
Illustrates  how  stereotypes  are  formed  and 
what  can  be  done  about  them. 

As  a  result  of  the  dlsturtmnces  In  Phila- 
delphia concerning  certain  employment 
practlcea,  labor  unions  are  being  typed  In 
some  quarters  as  having  no  oonoem  for 
civil  rights.  I  think  that  any  objective  per- 
son will  have  to  admit  that  certain  of  our 
unions,  like  certain  of  our  conunerclal  enter- 
prises, have  not  always  disregarded  the  color 
line.  However,  the  same  brush  should  not 
be  used   to  tar  all  labor  uniona. 

Most  of  the  unkm  movements  have  come 
of  aga  in  the  matter  of  respect  for  dvU 
rights.  But  that  maturity  is  In  danger  of 
being  Impaired  by  the  actions  of  a  few  and 
by  the  ramlflcations  of  that  action  among 
the  people  at  large. 

In  the  America  of  today,  unions  cannot 
afford  the  ctrcnlatton  of  an  Image  pock- 
marked by  the  pita  of  racial  exclualon  and 
InclualosL  But  pleaaa  ba  aasured  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  cultivate  that  stereo- 
type \inleaa  you  apeak  out  with  the  ooUectlve 
voice  of  conaclenoe  decrying  such  practices 
and  demanding  that  the  house  of  labor  be 
cleansed. 

The  problem,  of  course.  Is  not  only  pecu- 
liar with  labor  but  cuts  acroaa  all  groupa  and 
all  reglooa.  But  you  In  labor  have  a  distinc- 
tive Interest  becauae  you  are  committed  to 
tiie  caoae  of  social  and  economic  Justice 
which  you  have  so  widely,  and  Justly,  publi- 
cized. 

Forget  this  commitment,  and  you  win  au- 
tomatically give  license  to  all  thoee  who  are 
only  too  eager  and  willing  to  tarnlah  the  Im- 
age of  labor. 

From  what  I  have  said,  there  appears  to  be 
no  better  antidote  for  the  spread  of  the 
malady  of  "antUaborltU'*  than  a  healthy  doee 
of  facts  and  figures.  This  Is  the  most  effec- 
tive prescription  which  can  be  administered 
by  anyone  interested  In  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  country. 

Thoae  of  you  In  the  Retail  Clerks  Interna- 
tional Aaaodatlon  are  In  an  especially  fa- 
vorable poaltlon  to  counter  the  effects  of 
such  mlalnfarmatlon.  In  your  almoat  dally 
contacts  with  the  public,  you  can  seek  to 
dispell  the  Image  which  has  been  wrongfully 
created.  Tou  can  do  this  simply  by  studying 
facts  and  figures  which  are  readily  available 
through  argantaatlona  auch  aa  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  your  own  research  depart- 
ments. 

I  need  not  tell  you  of  tha  consequences 
that  may  derive  from  a  neglect  of  thia  easen- 
tlal  responsibility.  When  piihllc  tolerance 
of  any  Institution  decreases  either  through 
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valid  appraisal  of  facta  or  through  elevar 
distortion  of  them,  then  a  situation  la  cre- 
ated which  eventuaUy  leads  to  reatrlctlva 
legislation.  I  am  certain  that  you  can  rlaa  to 
the  occasion,  as  you  have  dona  In  tha  past, 
to  man  the  ramparts  of  lat>ar. 


IMPORTANCE  OP  POLITICS  AND 
POLITICIANS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Hinckley,  of  Utah,  recently  d^vered 
a  very  important  address  before  the 
School  of  Business  Administration, 
Brlgham  Young  University.  His  address 
was  entitled  "The  Importance  of  Politics 
nnd  Politicians."  I  think  all  Senators 
will  be  Interested  in  reading  the  remarks 
of  this  distinguished  citizen  of  my  State; 
and  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

THX  iMFOaTANCK  OF  POLITICS  AKD  P0UTICXAM8 

( By  Robert  H.  Hinckley,  before  the  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Brlgham  Toung 

University,  Provo,  Utah) 

My  theme  today  Is  the  importance  of  poli- 
tics and  politicians.  This  may  seem  to  you 
an  Inappropriate  subject  in  a  serlea  of  ex- 
ecutive lectures  on  business  management.  If 
It  seems  Inappropriate  it  would  probably 
startle  you  even  more  If  I  said  politics  and 
politicians  could  very  well  be  the  moat  Im- 
portant factors  In  your  bualneaa  Uvea.  I  am 
hopeful  that  you,  students  in  and  of  thla 
modem  age,  have  a  higher  regard  for  poli- 
tics and  politicians  than  the  general  public 
attitude.  I  know  great  progreaa  has  been 
made  on  this  campus  In  thla  regard. 

When  I  was  here,  aa  a  atudent,  President 
Heber  J.  Orant  would  visit  us  In  election 
years  to  admonish  students  and  faculty  alike 
to  stay  out  of  politics,  because  he  said,  "Poll- 
tics  U  the  stlnklngest  kind  of  'tics'  there  la." 
While  I  did  not  agree  with  President  Grant, 
he  was  in  pretty  good  company,  for  Thomas 
Jefferson  once  said:  "Politics  Is  such  a  tor- 
ment that  I  would  advise  every  one  I  love 
not  to  mess  with  It."  So  you  aee,  theae 
great  men  were  saying,  In  effect,  the  same 
thing. 

One  dictionary  definition  of  a  politician 
is:  "One  who,  in  seeking  or  conducting  pub- 
lic office,  is  more  concerned  to  win  favor  ot 
to  retain  power  than  to  maintain  prlnclplea." 
But  the  Oxford  KnglLsh  EHctlonary  aaya  that 
the  definition  of  a  politician  aa  a  "crude 
schemer,  a  crafty  plotter,  an  intriguer,"  la 
obsolete;   obsolete  in  Britain,  that  ia. 

Oscar  Ameringer,  an  American  writer  and 
editor,  said:  "Politics  Is  the  gentle  art  of 
getting  votes  from  the  poor  and  campaign 
funds  from  the  rich,  by  promising  to  protect 
each  from  the  other." 

Simon  Cameron.  Republican  boes  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  last  century,  said:  "An  hon- 
est politician  Is  one  who,  when  he  is  bought, 
win  stay  bought." 

Another  dictionary  definition  of  a  politi- 
cian is:  "One  skilled  In  political  government 
or  administration:  a  statesman."  The  def- 
inition of  a  politician  being  a  atataaman 
Is  interesting,  becauae  it's  Just  aa  dlfflcult 
for  a  politician  to  be  a  stateaman  aa  It  la  for 
a  businessman  or  a  labor  leader  to  be  a 
^statesman.  Of  course,  a  politician  haa  to 
be  a  very  good  politician  to  be  a  atotes- 
man.  President  Truman  used  to  aay:  "A 
statesman  is  a  dead  politician."  In  other 
words,  you  only  say  kind  things  about  tha 
departed.  I  have  disousaed  with  Prealdant 
lYuman  what  might  be  dona  to  Improve  tha 
.standing  and  public  esteem  of  politics  and 
(x>litlclana.  Hia  answer:  "There  la  only  on* 
way  to  do  It  and  that  is  to  improve  the  breed 


of  poUtldans."  At  one  time  I  suggested  to 
him  that  since  politics  is  the  science  of 
government,  we  inlght  change  the  name  of 
"poUtlolan"  to  "governnaentician" — he 
thought  "govemmentlcian"  sounded  too 
much  like  "mortician"  and  said:  "I  wlU 
continue  to  be  a  politician  from  Missouri." 
President  lYuman  thereby  put  the  onus  on 
the  politicians  for  their  present  low  estate 
and  not  on  the  eltlaens  who  ignored  politics. 

I  agree  with  President  Tnmian.  To  im- 
prove politics  and  politicians,  we  must  se- 
lect better  people  to  represent  us.  To  do 
thla  all  citizens  should  participate  in  gov- 
ernment— then  all  citizens  become,  to  some 
degree,  politicians,  wliich  is  as  it  should  be. 

Tou  have  heard  people  say,  "I  wouldn't 
touch  politics  with  a  ten-foot  pole."  Those 
same  people  are  willing  to  spend  untold 
hours  In  Red  Cross  work  and  similar  com- 
munity projects.  I  was  shocked  recently  to 
read  an  attack  on  politiclanB  by  the  Reverend 
Norman  Vincent  Peale,  "Taking  them  by 
and  large  as  a  breed,"  he  said,  "they  leave 
me  ccdd.  You  wonder  how  the  country 
■uzrlvea  with  these  men.  I  used  to  think 
a  Oovemor  or  Senator  was  a  great  man  but 
I  long  since  got  over  it.  He's  Just  cleverer 
than  the  next  guy,  that's  all." 

In  answer  to  the  Reverend  Peale,  I  quote 
another  New  Yorker  from  an  earlier  day, 
Ellhu  Root,  who  said:  "Politics  is  the  practi- 
cal exercise  of  self-government  and  some- 
body must  attend  to  it  if  we  are  to  have 
aelf -government." 

Of  course,  Reverend  Peale  would  sneer  at 
Mr.  Root  because  he  was  a  politician.  He 
waa  a  Senator  from  New  York.  He  was  Sec- 
retary of  War  under  President  McKlnley. 
He  waa  Secretary  of  State  under  Theodore 
Rooaevelt.  Altogether  a  most  respected  citi- 
aen,  but  a  politician.  So,  in  the  reverend's 
sweeping  denunciation,  he  must  be  Included. 

And  speaking  of  politica  and  bualneaa,  it 
was  Pericles  who  aaid :  "We  do  not  aay  a  man 
who  takea  no  Interest  in  politics  minds  his 
own  business.  We  say  he  has  no  business 
here  at  aU." 

In  thla  century,  Lincoln  Steffana  aaid: 
"Politics  la  business,  that's  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  It.  The  ocKTuptlon  that  shocks  us 
In  public  affairs,  we  practice  ourselves  in  our 
private  concerns." 

It  la  not  my  desire  to  change  your  choice 
of  oocupatlon,  but  whatever  that  choice  is, 
politica  and  politicians  will  be  a  part  of  it. 
For  your  own  good  and  the  good  of  your 
community.  State  and  country,  you  should 
enter  some  field  of  politics. 

Since  my  first  experience  in  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  I  have  advocated  that  all  bttslness- 
men  do  a  tour  in  government;  the  result 
will  only  be  beneficial.  You  will  make  a 
contribution  even  though  you  may  not  think 
so.  In  the  Federal  Oovernment  the  playing 
field  la  so  large  it  is  sometimes  dlfflcult  to 
know  whether  or  not  you  have  advanced  the 
ball.  But  you  will  have  learned  something 
about  democratic  processes  that  you  could 
not  learn  In  any  other  manner,  and  you  will 
be  able  to  impart  this  knowledge  to  your 
bualneaa  aaeodates.  This  is  very  important 
becauae  many  businesses  are  operated  as 
dictatorships. 

To  mention  but  a  few  of  the  national  and 
International  problems  confronting  us,  we 
have: 

A  lagging  economy — our  economy  is  far 
under  ite  potential. 

Unemployment — the  technologically  dis- 
placed by  automation  and  related  problems. 

Diminishing  natural  resources — particu- 
larly water. 

Farm  problems — stirpluses,  prices,  etc. 

Sducatlon — Improving  our  educational 
systama  to  where  they  meet  our  needs. 

Poverty — should  be  eradicated  in  a  land 
of  plenty. 

Civil  rights — a  100- year -old  problem. 

World  trade  ralationa^wlthout  improve- 
ment here  there  can  be  no  peace. 


World  population  explosion. 

Underdevel(^ied  countries,  and  world - 
peace — most  important  of  all. 

AU  of  theae  problems  and  more  become 
the  responsibility  of  politicians  because  they 
are  political  in  native.  Only  politicians 
equipped  with  intelligence,  with  high  integ- 
rity and  complete  dedication  can  contribute 
the  best  answers  to  l^ese  problems. 

One  of  the  national  discussions  of  the 
moment  is  the  tax  reduction  program  offered 
as  a  means  of  improving  our  lagging  econ- 
omy. Most  national  leaders,  political,  in- 
dustrial, and  labor,  favor  such  a  program. 
Many  however,  favor  it  only  if  like  reduc- 
tions can  be  made  in  national  expendltiu-es. 

If  there  is  any  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
this  discxission  and  from  the  review  of  other 
problems  confronting  us,  it  seems  to  me  that 
American  businessmen  must  stretch  their 
minds,  lift  their  alghte  beyond  the  hcn-izons 
of  their  immediate  business  concerns,  and 
devote  some  of  their  brainpower  to  the 
solution  of  the  big  national  problems  of  the 
day  through  political  participation. 

They  must  think  more  and  more  in  terms 
of  the  national  welfare.  This  is  a  respon- 
sibility in  a  democracy. 

We  need  politicians  who  understand  our 
economy  as  a  whole,  our  social  structure  as 
a  whole,  our  international  relationships  as 
a  whole. 

We  need  to  have  bualneaa  leaders  make 
the  same  effort. 

We  need  to  have  labor  leaders  make  the 
same  effort. 

As  graduates  of  business  administration, 
you  studente  are  going  to  be  challenged 
with  some  gargantuan  problems  and  it  will 
be  your  responsibility  to  renotmce  the 
shibboleths  of  the  past  and  make  this  busi- 
nessman-politician relationship  work  for  the 
long-term  good  of  America. 

This  relationship  must  have  as  its  overrid- 
ing consideration  the  promotion  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

Selfish,  narrow  pressure  for  any  one  seg- 
ment of  our  society  without  regard  to  the 
general  welfare  can  result  only  in  delay  and 
perhaps  defeat. 

In  our  national  economy  and  in  otu* 
national  life  as  a  whole,  no  business  can 
afford  to  be  "an  island  entire  of  itself." 

American  businessmen  cannot  afford  to  be 
political  illiterates  any  more  than  they  can 
afford  to  t>e  economic  illiterates.  In  other 
words,  we  must  have  statesmanship  in  busi- 
ness, Btetesm&nship  in  labor,  as  well  as 
Btatesmanhlp  in  government.  This  three- 
way  combination  of  statesmanship  would 
hasten  the  day  of  the  general-welfare-first 
concept. 

Now,  a  political  career  is  not  unlike  a 
teaching  career  in  many  ways.  In  my 
opinion,  politicians  and  teachers  are  not 
compensated  as  they  should  be  and  certainly 
neither  group  is  accorded  the  public  respect 
to  which  it  is  entitled.  To  be  good  either  as 
teacher  or  politician  you  must  be  dedicated. 
"Dedication"  is  an  overworked  word  today 
and  frequently  a  misunderstood  word. 
When  I  talk  about  dedicated  people,  I  mean 
people  who  are  doing  what  they  love  to  do 
and  do  it  with  the  zeal  of  a  missionary. 

Compensation  of  politicians  is  in  no  way 
comparable  to  the  income  of  businessmen. 
For  instance,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  paid  $100,000  and  is  given  another 
$50,000  for  expenses.  Both  amounts  are  tax- 
able. Last  year  the  chairman  of  General 
Motors  received  $701,476.  The  president 
of  General  Motors  received  $736,100.  Two 
vice  presidenta  received  over  $600,000  each, 
and  four  vice  presidenta  received  over  $500,- 
000  each. 

Otir  Cabinet  officers  are  paid  $35,000,  and 
our  Senators  and  Congressmen  receive  $33,- 
500.  These  salaries,  of  course,  are  In  no  way 
comparable  with  what  can  be  earned  in  In- 
dustry. Moreover,  induatriaUata  are  not 
subject  to  the  kind  of  abuse  that  is  heaped 
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AanxiauUea  Austerity.  Tha  laglalatlon 
ciaatlac  UUa  a^Kicy  apeciflad  a  salary  of 
$12J)00  aannally.  Tha  naxt  Ooagnm  dlaoov- 
arad  thla  «••  aaora  Uian  thay  wars  ImIoc 
paM — at  ttaat  Umtm  Um  oalary  of  a  Conyeaa 
man  waa  •lOijIMMI — ao  tliat  became  tha  aalary 
of  CItU  iaronaiitlci  Authority  mambera. 
Naxt  y«ar  I  was  promoCad  to  Aaaiatant  Sec- 
ratary  of  Hi  Miasms  at  •8.000. 

My  last  tour  la  Oovsramexit 
rector  oi  Ooatraei  flattlament. 
tba  Sparry  OorpL  In  Naw  York,  when  praa- 
■ured  back  Into  aovammant  aa  Director  of 
Contract  SattlSBMut — tba  office 
■ettla  tarmtnstsd  war  oontracte. 
the  end  of  tha  war,  but  the  war  was  stUI 
on — my  rhilrtrsn  wars  In  It.  The  Prealdent 
wanted  aamaoiM  artth  experience  In  Oovern- 
ment  aod  buslnass  to  organlae  the  Office  of 
Contract  Settlamant  and  get  It  golnc  Im- 
mediately for  as  aaany  as  10  mlUlon  unem- 
ployed waa  foraeast  for  the  Interim  from 
war  work  to  paaea  work.  I  succumbed  to  the 
pressure  and  waa  again  In  Oovernment  at  a 
salary  less  than  ona-flXth  of  the  salary  I  was 
then  recelrlnf. 

An  amiialng  strtsilght  waa  the  dismay  ot 
our  frtanda  who  eould  not  understand  my 
action  on  ratwming  to  OoTemment  serrloa. 
I  had  dona  my  ahars  in  OoYemment.  they 
contended.  Whan  Mrs.  Hinckley  was  aakad 
what  waa  wroac  with  bar  huaband.  she  ra- 
pUad:  "WaU.  ha'a  Uka  LaOuardla.  La- 
Ouardla  runs  to  flrea,  while  Hinckley  runs 
to  aoTemmani."  At  the  time  Florello  La^ 
Ouardla  waa  aAyor  of  New  York  City  and 
thought  It  his  duty  to  attend  all  flraa. 

While  many  thought  my  return  to  Oor- 
emmant  waa  a  grsat  personal  sacrlflce.  tt 
waa  not.  It  was  one  of  the  most  sattsfylng 
experlenoss  of  my  Ul:  The  Office  was  or- 
ganlxad  with  lass  than  100  people.  AH  ter- 
minated oontnets  ware  settled  by  tha  con- 
tracting agendas— A  grsat  majority  of  them 
In  leas  than  S  yaars.  And  most  Importantly, 
tbare  waa  no  oasBaployment  In  the  tranal- 
tlon  from  war  to  pssns. 

Oa  tha  basia  ot  my  experience.  In  and 
out  of  OovsmnMot.  my  best  advice  U  that 
all  of  you  at  soma  stage  of  your  career  enter 
the  flaid  of  poUtlea. 

Xarller  this  month  Prealdent  Dwlght  D. 
Klsan howar.  spanking  on  tha  i)dth  anniversary 
of  the  Unlrsrstty  at  CSalifomla.  on  Its  Ijoa 
Angalaa  campus,  said:  "Our  American  sys- 
tem, while  nearly  300  years  old.  Is  stUl  an 
experiment,  and  la  avan  today  being  teatad." 

Prasidant  Klssniwwpsr  said  that  to  help  the 
system  pans  this  tsst:  "Cach  of  us  must  com- 
prahend  his  pcupsr  ralaUonahlp  to  Oovem- 
mant.  hla  du^  tn  It^  and  hla  authority  over 
It.  Unlaas  ha  4om  so.  ha  has  forfeited  hla 
right  to.  and  hla  opportunity  for  self -govern- 
ment.   Be  aUowa  othara  to  govern  him." 

President  glsanhowsi'  further  sutad.  "Cdu- 
catcn  rightly  pinsa  high  value  on.  and 
fleroaly  dafand.  srsawnli  freedom.  But  thia 
freedom  U  only  oaa  ot  a  group  that  includaa 
alao  poUtical.  — fmomlr.  rellglotM,  and  per- 
sonal tmsrln— ■  Tiksy  are  mutually  inter- 
dependant.  It  any  falia,  the  others  wUl 
eventually  he  dsstroysd." 

We  are  a  democracy.  Politics  Is  the  life- 
blood  of  damooracy.  We  can.  aa  Oeorga 
Barnard  Shaw  Indlsntad.  have  politice  with- 
out damocraey.  b«t  wa  cant  liave  democracy 
without  politics  or  poUarlans.  That's  what 
dsmocracy  la  all  aboot. 

PoUtiOB  is  dsmocracy  In  action. 


Political  parties  were  not  even  provided  for 
In  our  Oooatitutlon.  Indeed  nuuiy  of  our 
Pounding  Pathers.  including  the  Father  of 
Hia  Country  himself,  hoped  that  sunxehow 
we  might  be  able  to  proceed  wltiiout  politi- 
cal parties.  But  It  was  quickly  seen  that 
this  could  not  be.  that  aU  sorts  of  problems 
gave  rise  to  all  sorts  of  opinions,  and  men 
must  take  sides  to  hammer  theee  out  In  de- 
bate, to  appeal  to  the  electorate.  The  elec- 
torate must  decide  and  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion la  usually  a  compromise.  Por  that  is 
what  democracy  is — a  continuous  compro- 
mise. Polltlca  has  been  called  "the  art  of 
compromise."  'the  art  of  the  possible, "  "the 
middle  way" 

Thoee  who  think  or  who  preach  today  that 
wa  can  have  a  perfectly  splendid  democracy 
without  politicians  are  living  in  a  dream 
world.  They  remind  me  of  DlaraeUs  delight- 
ful paradox:  "Every  woman  should  be  mar- 
ried and  no  man." 

Of  ooune.  all  that  I  am  saying  in  defense 
of  politics  as  being  the  eaeenoe  of  democracy 
Is  predicated  upon  tiie  acceptance  of  de- 
mocracy Itself.  If  one  doesn't  t>eUeve  In  that, 
then  It  follows  that  polltlca  Is  Irrelevant 
Strangely  enough,  at  this  late  date  in  our 
national  history,  we  stlU  have  citizens  pop- 
ping up  to  denounce  democracy  ttaelf. 

Kxtremlsta  and  fanatics  of  the  far  right 
and  the  far  left  have  no  use  for  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

Politics  la  the  art  of  the  possible.  But 
this  sort  of  compromise  doesn't  apfieal  to 
the  extremists. 

The  official  manual  of  one  extremist  group 
haa  this  to  say  about  democracy:  "Democ- 
racy is  merely  a  deceptive  phrase,  a  weapon 
of  demagoguery  and  a  perennial  fraud" 
This  manual  also  calls  for  the  Impeachment 
of  Chief  Justice  Warren  because  at  "the  un- 
ceasing help  he  has  given  the  Cooomunlsta." 
In  a  eonununlqua  called  "The  Politician, " 
the  founder  at  ttUs  semlaeeret  society  called 
Dwlght  D.  Klsenhower  a  "dedicated,  conscious 
agent  ot  the  Communist  conspiracy." 

Appropos  of  this  sort  of  thing,  let  me 
quote  Charles  A  Beard,  a  great  American 
historian  who  died  In  1948.  He  said:  "One 
of  tha  beat  ways  to  get  yourself  a  reputation 
as  a  dangerous  cltiaen  these  days  It  to  go 
about  repeating  the  very  phrasea  which  our 
Pounding  Pathers  used  tn  tha  great  struggle 
for  Independence.  All  deapotlama,  under 
whatever  name  they  maaquerade.  are  efforts 
to  freess  history,  to  stop  change,  to  solidify 
the  human  spirit." 

Claude  Bowers,  in  his  memoirs  recently 
published,  writes,  "Nothing  stands  out  more 
Impreasively  In  my  memory  of  the  Indian- 
apolis of  the  nineties,  than  the  general  ap- 
preciation of  fine  speaking  and  the  respect 
far  political  leaders.  This  was  before 
totalltarlans.  Paaclsts.  and  OonununlsU 
taught  the  people  to  sneer  at  poiltldAna, 
without  whom  democracy  cannot  work  " 

And  the  great  Dictator  Prmnoo  of  Spain 
said:  "We  abhor  political  parUes.  We  are 
against  political  parties,  and  we  have  none  " 
This  organisation  In  publishing  and  cir- 
culating the  tract  called  "The  Politician"  Is 
only  another  effort  to  derogate  poUtlclanii 
and  thereby  undermine  our  entire  govern- 
mental system 

M^  concern  today,  though,  is  not  with 
extremists  or  the  lunatic  fringe — »t)me  of 
whom  we  perhaps  will  always  have  with  us — 
but  with  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
Americans,  people  who  believe  In  democracy 
and  only  hope  to  see  It  function  more  effi- 
ciently and  nK>r«  responslvely  to  the  needs 
of  the  day 

This,  after  all.  was  also  the  hope  of  our 
Pounding  Pathers.  and  aeoordtng  to  their 
t>eet  knowledge,  considering  that  this  was  a 
bold  experiment,  started  us  off  tn  the  right 
direction. 

They  ooiild  not  foreaee  all  oC  the  problems 
that  would  arise,  all  of  the  farther  steps  that 
might  have  to  be  taken  to  keep  our  democ- 


racy flexible  and  serviceable,  but  they  did 
give  us  the  framework  tliat  enabled  succeed- 
ing generations  to  do  Just  that. 

One  of  these  great  developments  was  the 
two-party  system.  Nobody  planned  It.  or 
devised  It — It  Just  grew  to  meet  the  neceealty. 
The  necessity  waa  to  nationalize  the  Issues, 
to  present  a  choice  of  two  national  policies 
or  lines,  not  SO  conflicting  or  competing  par- 
ties and  Issues,  as  you  And  In  some  other 
countries 

Tour  flrst  step  wlU  be  to  decide,  probably 
you  already  have,  whether  you  will  be  Dem- 
ocrats or  Republicans.  There  Is  not  much 
use  In  being  anything  else — at  least  at  tills 
period  In  history. 

Note  well,  that  before  these  parties  can 
Ko  before  the  country  with  a  platform  on  the 
many  Issues  of  the  day.  they  have  gone 
through  tremendoxis  hurly-burly  of  conflict- 
ing Interests.  All  these,  in  the  end,  and 
somehow  to  be  compromised  since  they  had 
to  represent  the  national  platform  of  a  na- 
tlon.il  party  Herein  lies  the  great  national- 
izing Influence  of  the   two-party  system. 

The  only  way  a  party  can  survive  and  at- 
tract voters  Is  by  presenting  an  appealing 
national  position — a  position  which  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  prooeas  of  being  formu- 
l.ited  has  to  be  moderate.  There  la  no  place 
for  fanaticism. 

Each  party  has  widely  disparate  elements. 
But  In  the  end,  they  know  that  If  they  take 
a  walk,  or  go  It  alone,  they  will  get  nowhere. 
So  the  democratic  spirit  of  compromise  must 
prevail.  All  must  put  on  the  best  possible 
face,  unite  for  battle  for  the  electoral  votes 
against  the  other  party — which  has  had  to 
KO  through  the  same,  useful,  moderating 
process. 

Healthy,  vigorous,  representative  major 
parties  are  Indespensable  to  our  denaocracy, 
to  our  national  progress,  to  our  freedom. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  la  that  these  two 
p.irtles  do.  In  fact — more  or  lesa  roughly  In 
turn-  run  the  Oovernment. 

Now,  all  this  nationalizing  of  issues,  this 
selection  of  a  candidate  to  battle  fur  these 
i.ssues.  all  this  involves  politics  and  poli- 
ticians. 

When  the  smoke  of  the  battle  has  cleared, 
when  thm  electorate  has  spoken,  when  one 
of  the  parties  haa  won.  then  the  stage  is  set 
for  further  contesting  as  the  Issues  finally 
reach  the  floor  of  Congress.  And  again,  we 
have  politics  aiul  politicians. 

This  system,  whatever  Its  defects,  la  a  sys- 
tem we  cannot  quarrel  with. 

The  remedy  fur  any  malfunctioning  Is  al- 
ways In  our  hands.  It  would  be  Interesting 
Ui  know  how  many  ot  those  who  complain 
the  loudest  about  politics  and  politicians  are 
doing  their  part  to  make  the  party  of  their 
choice  more  representative.  How  many  of 
them  are  card-carrying,  duea-paylng  mem- 
bers of  the  party  they  profess  allegiance  to? 
How  many  of  them  are  willing  to  Jump  in 
and  pull  their  share  of  the  load?  How  many 
of  them  are  willing  to  start  at  the  bottom 
and  work  their  way  to  party  Influence:  start 
by  ringing  doorbells  as  a  precinct  worker? 
How  many  will  tixrow  their  homes  open  to 
neighborhood  poUtlcal  meetings? 

If  more  Americans  would  take  their  poli- 
tics more  seriously  and  come  to  know  the 
cold,  practical  facts  of  political  organising. 
the  hard  work,  sacrlflce,  the  endleas  election- 
eering involved,  they  would  have  a  greater 
understanding  of  our  political  process.  And 
I  know  they  would  have  a  greater  admiration 
for  thoee  workers,  from  the  lowest  working 
ranks,  to  the  precinct  capUlns  and  aU  the 
way  to  the  national  level. 
Voting  Is  not  enough. 

And  it  Is  all  very  well  to  study  political 
science  In  college,  to  Join  discussion  groups 
on  the  Issues  of  the  day,  to  raise  your  blood 
praasure  by  reading  newspaper  or  magazine 
articles  or  to  battle  vicariously  with  panel 
discussants  on  television  shows.  But  that 
Is  not  what  pays  off.     What  pays  off  is  for 
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you  yourself,  personally,  to  Jump  into  tha 
political  fray  at  no  matter  what  humble  level. 

I  say  advisedly  that  It  pays  off.  Xven  If 
your  party  loses  you  have  rendered  neoeasary 
service.  Strong  opposition  parties  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  best  functioning  of  our 
two-party  system.  The  party  In  control  needs 
to  be  challenged — It  needs  to  be  put  on  Its 
mettle,  and  kept  on  Its  mettle.  So  wall 
recognized  is  this  principle  in  Great  Britain 
that  the  minority  party  is  called  Her  Maj- 
esty's loyal  opposition. 

Political  wallflowers  don't  make  our  democ- 
racy work.  What  will  make  our  democracy, 
our  politics,  work  even  better  is  for  all  of 
us  to  become  politicians,  to  fight  for  the 
political  leaders  we  think  can  best  do  tha 
Job,  and  further,  to  fight  to  select  tha  candi- 
dates that  beet  represent  our  own  political 
thinking. 

The  successful  political  leader  is  one  of 
the  hardest  working  members  of  our  society. 
And  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  versatile  of 
all.  It  Is  high  time  that  we  Americans  dis- 
carded the  Btereotjrpe,  the  caricature  concept 
and  started  Judging  our  politicians  as  thay 
really  are,  not  minimizing  the  faults,  but 
certainly  giving  full  credit  where  credit  Is 
due.  This  would  be  a  mark  of  maturity  and 
sophistication. 

In  these  days  of  world  tension  and  grave 
national  problems,  when  we  need  to  rely 
BO  heavily  on  otir  practicing  politicians,  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our  country  to 
come  of  age  politically. 

Adlal  Stevenson  said:  "That  'politics  and 
politicians'  have  become  words  of  dlarspute 
and  abuse — epithets,  if  you  please  i^t^t^l 
of  words  of  honor  and  respect — reflects  no 
less  on  thoee  who  apply  the  epithets  t-hi^n 
on  thoee  to  whom  the  epithets  are  applied." 

Claude  Bowers  said:  "Nothing  In  the  old 
nobility  of  England  sets  it  so  much  apart 
from  that  of  other  nations  aa  Its  recognition 
of  an  obligation  to  partldpats  in  politics  as 
a  patriotic  duty.  The  son  is  not  thought 
vicious  and  an^aring  the  family  nauM  or 
lowering  its  prestige  by  rendering  public 
service    In    the    halls   of   Westminster." 

Senator  Hugh  L.  Scott,  Republican,  from 
Pennsylvania,  said:  "Por  too  long  buslnsss- 
men  have  been  too  timid  and  have  baan 
wont  to  expect  others  to  do  the  neoaaaary 
political  work  for  tham.  Parhapa  thay  faal 
that  politics  is  a  dirty  btisinsss.  If  so,  ths 
dirtiest  thing  about  It  Is  the  failure  of  de- 
cent, responsible  people  to  do  their  civic 
duty." 

Former  Congressman  T.  V.  Smith  said: 
"Disdain  of  politicians  should  be  laft  to  dic- 
tators. Democrats  cannot  afford  tha  luxury 
of  such  malevolence.  If  moat  politicians  da- 
serve  disdain,  then  our  democratic  way  of 
life  perishes  for  lack  of  leadership.  If  thay 
suffer  undeservingly,  then  our  Western  way 
of  life  perishes  for  lack  of  loyalty  to  its  key 
Institution,  the  legislature." 

Politics  is  not  alien  to  buainess.  Polities 
is  not  alien  to  anything  in  our  national  life. 
Politics  Is  basic.  How  good  arsrything  alaa 
Is  depends  on  how  sound  and  good  our  poll- 
tics  and  politicians  are. 

To  mention  only  world  peace — ^the  great- 
est of  our  problems — when,  as  and  If  It  la 
obtained.  It  will  not  be  the  scientists  who 
achieve  It — It  wlU  not  be  tha  tbaolOfUns 
who  bring  itr-4t  will  not  bs  tha  bustnssa 
men,  unless  they  be  practicing  polltlrlana 
It  will  be  the  pollUdans.  That's  why  I  ba- 
lieve  politics  and  politicians  are  Important — 
very  Important — most  Important. 

James  MacOregor  Bums,  In  his  recant 
book.  "The  Deadlock  of  Democracy,**  writes: 
"The  cure  for  democracy,  paopla  used  to 
say.  Is  more  danaocrsoy.  A  half  oantury  of 
hard  experience  has  shown  this  cUohA  to  ba 
a  dangerous  half-truth.  Tha  curs  for  ds- 
mocracy Is  leadership — ^responsible,  com- 
mitted, effective,  and  emDcrant  leader- 
ship." 


8o.  what  politics  needs  is  you.  What  the 
country  needs  is  you  in  politics.  A  trans- 
fusion of  you  and  your  counteri>arts  from 
every  campus  in  the  land  Into  political  par- 
ticipation. 

Ann.  30.  1»«3. 


SIERRA  CLUB  LETTERS  ON 
GLEN  CANYON 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
received  from  the  Sierra  Club  a  superb 
portfolio  of  colored  photographs  entitled 
"The  Place  No  One  Knew:  Glen  Canyon, 
of  the  Colorado."  The  foreword  is  writ- 
ten by  David  Brower,  executive  director 
of  the  club;  and  it  is  a  worthy  and  ap- 
propriate Introduction  to  a  magnificent 
series  of  pictures  of  a  canyon  endowed 
with  startling  beauty.  I  have  visited  the 
Glen  Canyon  stretch  of  the  Colorado 
several  times,  and  I  shall  treasure  the 
portfolio  as  a  reminder  of  my  days  on 
the  river. 

Mr.  Brower  included  with  the  port- 
folio two  copies  of  letters  to  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Udall.  The  flrst  mourns 
the  immersion  of  Glen  Canyon  under  the 
murky  waters  now  backing  up  behind  the 
Olen  Canyon  Dam,  and  then  requests 
that  the  President  proclaim  an  enlarged 
Grand  Canyon  National  Monument  to 
withdraw  all  portions  of  the  Colorado 
River  between  Lees  Perry  and  the  Grand 
Wash  Cliffs  from  development,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion from  giving  Arizona  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  authority  to  construct  a 
dam  in  Marble  Canyon.  The  second  let- 
ter again  asks  that  a  barrier  dam  be  con- 
sti-ucted  to  protect  Rainbow  Bridge  from 
the  waters  of  Lake  Powell. 

Mr.  President,  both  Glen  Canyon  and 
the  Lees  Perry-Grand  Wash  Cliffs 
stretch  of  the  Colorado  River  are  unques- 
tionably scenic.  For  hundreds  of  miles, 
as  It  proceeds  through  the  States  of 
Utah  and  Arizona,  the  river  carves  one 
colorful  canyon  after  another  out  of  the 
multlhued  sandstones  through  which  its 
rushing  waters  flow.  Some  of  the  most 
spectacular  of  these  canyons  will  be  pre- 
served upstream  from  Lees  Ferry  and 
above  Lake  Powell,  in  Cataract  Canyon 
and  in  the  proposed  Canyonlands  Na- 
tional Park,  to  which  the  Senate  recently 
gave  unanimous  approval.  The  most  im- 
pressive of  the  Colorado's  great  down- 
stream canyons  has  been  preserved  as 
the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

Perhaps  It  would  seem  desirable  to 
some  to  lock  up  the  rest  of  the  Colorado's 
canyons — every  winding  mile  of  them — 
in  their  pristine  state.  I  am  sure  there 
are  many  other  stretches,  aside  from  the 
Olen  Canyon  stretch,  which  would  yield 
equsJIy  as  spectacular  pictures  if  taken 
from  the  right  angle,  and  by  as  gifted  a 
cameraman.  But  every  practical  person 
knows  that  in  this  country  the  time  has 
passed  when  we  can  demand  that  we 
lock  up  most  of  the  West  for  wilderness 
and  scenery  oiUy.  We  must  select  care- 
fully several  of  the  best  examples  of  each 
type  of  scenery,  see  that  theee  are  pre- 
•enred,  and  then  open  the  rest  for  other 
tsrpes  of  devekvment  Only  in  this  way 
can  the  West  progress,  and  only  in  this 
way  can  we  contlnae  to  create  the  kind 
of  abundant  life  to  which  our  mid-20th 


century  standards  of  living  have  accus- 
tomed us. 

Anyone  who  loves  the  out-of-doors  as 
I  do.  and  who  has  hunted  and  fished  and 
camped  as  often  as  I  have,  can  under- 
stand the  deep  rever«K:e  the  nature  lov- 
ers have  for  areas  in  which  the  elements 
have  done  some  special  handiwork.  I 
commend  the  Sierra  Club  and  other  simi- 
lar organizations  for  their  continual 
fight  to  conserve  our  natural  beauties 
and  to  save  from  exploitation  or  waste 
our  heritage  of  forests  and  streams  and 
canyons.  We  all  know  that  many  of  the 
national  parks  and  monuments  which 
we  now  enjoy  would  not  be  there  were  it 
not  for  the  dedication  of  men  such  as 
Dave  Brower  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
Sierra  Club.  We  all  appreciate  the 
sturdy  assistance  which  its  members  gave 
in  the  87th  Congress,  and  again  in  this 
88th  Congress,  when  the  wilderness  bill 
was  under  consideration  by  the  Senate 
and  when  other  conservation  legislation 
has  been  at  bay. 

But  the  measure  of  true  effectiveness 
of  either  a  person  or  a  movement  is  the 
knowledge  of  when  to  fight  and  when  to 
withdraw.  Bitter  infiexibility  is  never  as 
productive,  in  the  long  pull,  as  tolerance, 
as  the  knowledge  of  when  to  give  and 
when  to  stand  firm.  Effective  interven- 
tion also  requires  a  sense  of  reasonable- 
ness and  a  sense  of  reality. 

The  attack  of  the  Sierra  Club  on  the 
Glen  Canyon  Dam  as  unnecessary  and 
its  proposal  to  place  all  of  the  Lee's  Ferry 
to  Grand  Wash  Cliffs  stretch  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  in  an  enlarged  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Monument  are,  in  my  esti- 
mation, examples  of  bitter  inflexibility. 
To  the  Sierra  Club,  everything  seems  to 
be  either  black  or  white.  What  it  wants 
is  white,  while  everything  else  is  auto- 
matically black. 

We  in  Utah  learned  this  through  sad 
experience  during  the  long  struggle  for 
authorisation  of  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age i»x)Ject.  Long  before  Dinosaur  Na- 
ti<mal  Monument  was  established,  there 
was  a  reclamation  withdrawal  for  de- 
velopment of  Echo  Park  Dam  site  at  the 
junction  of  the  Qreen  and  Yampa  Rivers. 
This  withdrawal  was  recognized  In  the 
Presidential  order  extending  Dinosaur 
National  Monument  I  was  far  up- 
stream from  the  Dinosaur  Quarry.  Yet 
the  Sierra  Club  ignored  this  reclamation 
withdrawal,  in  marshalling  its  opposi- 
tion, and  forced  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  to  surrmder  Echo  Park  for  a  less 
desirable  and  less  efficient  damsite.  The 
water  and  power  users  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  will  pay  for  that  defeat 
over  the  years,  just  as  the  same  tax- 
payers would  have  paid  for  the  high-cost 
barrier  dam  to  keep  Lake  Powell  out  of 
Bridge  Creek  had  the  Congress  not  sup- 
ported its  appropriations  committee  in 
rejecting  the  Sierra  Club's  demands.  As 
It  now  stands,  Rainbow  Bridge  will  be 
completely  untouched  by  any  water,  and 
at  the  same  time  Lake  Powell  will  open 
up,  for  easier  and  greater  public  access, 
the  greatest  and  most  beautiful  sand- 
stone arch  in  all  America.  Many  will  see 
and  marvel  where  only  a  very  few  came 
before. 

In  its  testimony  on  Canyonlands,  the 
Sierra  Club  has  demanded  that  the  park 
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be  enlanedBMBy  Ubbm  lU  proposed  slw, 
and  th*t  Vbien  \m  «n  atoolute  prohibition 
ACalnat  anj  drwlopoient  in  the  area. 
There  la  no  dooM  that  on  the  fringes  of 
Canyonlanda  Itere  are  noAny  areas  and 
structures  idileh  «wkl  well  be  Included, 
and  that  a  pure  pftrk  would  be  appropri- 
ate: but  If  I  sfeiiek  Mindly  to  demands 
of  this  type,  tbere  would  be  no  bill  to 
create  Canyonlandi  National  Park,  and 
we  all  know  it. 

As  for  Oton  Canyon,  the  club  is  chal- 
lenging the  Teraelty  of  some  of  the 
greatest  englneen  and  hydrologists  In 
the  world  today,  by  Its  assertions  that 
this  dam  and  reaervolr  are  not  needed. 
It  is  only  by  the  construction  of  Olen 
Canyon  Dam  and  Reservoir  that  there 
could  be  provided  the  vast  storage  capac- 
ity which  would  permit  the  Upper  Basin 
States  to  fttlflU  their  Colorado  River 
compact  commitments  to  the  down- 
stream States,  and  still  have  a  suCRcient 
supply  of  water,  year  in  and  year  out. 
for  upper  basin  use. 

I  say  we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  for 
standing  firm  against  the  demands  of 
some  of  our  natm-allst  groups.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  is  a  truer  disciple  of  con- 
servation than  Stewart  Udall.  He  is  in 
the  tradition  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Qifford  Pinchot  in  his  interest  In  protec- 
tion of  the  public  domain  and  public 
resources. 

But  Rooserelt  and  Pinchot  did  not 
advocate  locking  up  all  the  resources  of 
the  West.  OUford  Pinchot  is  primarily 
responsible  for  our  system  of  national 
forests.  Should  we  lock  them  up  for  the 
fortunate  few?  The  national  forests 
are  managed  under  the  concept  of  mul- 
tiple use — timber,  mining,  grazing,  rec- 
reation, and  so  forth.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt visited  the  Grand  Canyon  in  1903, 
and  advocated  that  It  be  left  as  he  saw 
it.  The  ConfTMB  responded  to  his  plea 
by  establlshinc  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park.  Tlie  park  embraces  a  vast 
area  of  645.000  aerea  of  some  of  the  most 
spectacular  araa  In  the  world.  I  would 
be  the  last  to  propose  any  invasion  of  it. 
But  we  have  this  great,  breathtaking, 
beautiful  area  eoverlng  many,  many 
square  miles.  Should  we  add  to  it  more 
of  the  same,  for  the  single  purpose  of 
scenery? 

The  PRESHmfO  OFFICER  Under 
the  3-mlnut«  limitation,  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  eoofsent  that  I  may  continue 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  IfOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  nature 
lovers  would  add  more.  more,  and  more, 
at  the  expenw  of  other  users  which  bol- 
ster the  national  and  local  economy. 
Speaking  from  Md  experience  in  Utah.  I 
warn  our  good  friends  from  our  sister 
State  Arizona  not  to  be  Uken  in  by  this 
proposal  to  create  a  national  monument 
of  all  of  the  Onuid  Canyon,  and  then  to 
expect  CongrMB  to  undo  the  proclama- 
tion and  provlda  for  disposal  of  the  area. 

Congress  has  already  decided  on  the 
use  of  the  Olen  Canyon  area  of  the  Col- 
orado, and  It  was  a  wise  decision.  Now 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  made  a  de- 
termination on  the  allocation  of  water 


from  the  lower  basin  of  the  Colorado, 
the  States  of  the  lower  basin  are  con- 
sidering, with  the  Federal  Government, 
the  most  suitable  plan  for  the  compre- 
hensive development  of  the  remaining 
water  resources  on  which  the  economic 
development  of  the  area  depends. 

The  Colorado  River  is  the  key  to  that 
economic  development.  I  can  only  ex- 
press the  hope  that  no  one  will  be  so 
taken  in  as  to  follow  the  Sierra  Club's 
tortured  thinking  about  the  river's  fu- 
ture. 

Our  national  parks  and  monument-s 
are  a  wonderful  Institution.  No  one 
loves  them  more  than  I,  and  I  am  proud 
of  those  in  my  own  State.  But  the  self- 
elected  guardians  of  these  and  similar 
areas  must  use  judgment  They  must 
live  and  let  live. 

What  we  are  really  faced  with  Is  Lf*0 
thinking  In  a  1960  world  Fifty  years 
ago — or  even  25  years  ago — who  would 
have  dreamed  that  by  1960  we  would  he 
facing  a  water  shortage  in  several  areas 
of  our  country,  and  that  by  1980  some 
of  them  could  actually  run  out  of  water? 
Who  would  have  believed  that  we  would 
have  been  seeking  more  and  more  hydro- 
electric powersites  on  our  rivers,  so  we 
could  use  power  revenues  to  pay  the  costs 
of  putting  more  water  on  our  land  in 
order  to  raise  enough  food  for  the  200 
million  people  America  soon  will  have? 
Who  would  have  thought  that  our  eco- 
nomic progress  and  the  continuation  of 
our  abundant  living  standards  would  rest 
very  greatly  on  the  wise  and  compre- 
hensive development  of  our  water  re- 
sources? 

But  now  we  know  the  dimensions  of 
our  problems,  and  we  know  that,  in 
prudence,  we  cannot  carve  out  and  set 
aside  virtually  all  of  our  river  gorges  to 
be  kept  forever  inviolate  and  untouched. 
We  must  balance  our  needs,  and  must 
meet  first  those  which  are  paramount. 
This  will  be  possible  only  if  conflicting 
interests  will  be  moderate,  tolerant,  and 
broadmlnded. 


CONTINUED    PROGRESS    IN    CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  today  to  comment  on  some  good 
news  of  events  that  are  taking  place  in 
America  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  civil 
rights.  I  mention  this  because,  as  I  said 
a  few  weeks  ago.  all  too  often  we  read 
or  hear  about  demonstrations  and  dis- 
asters and  difiScultles,  rather  than 
achievements  and  accomplishments  in 
favor  of  human  rights  in  the  United 
States.  I  wish  that  we  could  convey  this 
good  news  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  I 
wish  we  could  tell  the  rest  of  the  world 
about  what  is  happening  in  this  country 
in  terms  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise 
of  fun  citizenship  for  every  American 
citizen. 

For  the  past  several  weeks  I  have  been 
noting  a  variety  of  instances  relating  to 
encouraging  progress  in  the  cause  of  civil 
rights,  where  the  struggle  for  human 
freedom  is  going  resolutely  forward. 

Ours  is  the  one  country  in  the  world 
that  can  truly  say  it  is  making  progress 
in  the  cause  of  hiunan  freedom.  We  are 
setting  new  standards  for  ourselves  and 


for  the  world.  We  ought  to  be  proud  of 
it.  We  ought  to  tell  the  world  that  the 
accomplishment  of  new  standards  of  per- 
formance often  brings  with  it  some  dif- 
ficulties. We  are  breaking  with  customs 
and  traditions,  and  breakit\g  down  bar- 
riers. This,  in  itself,  is  sometimes  a 
rather  difficult  and  troublesome  process. 
Nevertheless,   we   are   making   progress. 

This  is  the  kind  of  news  that  should  be 
broadcast  throughout  the  world,  instead 
of  having  the  press  of  America  con- 
stantly carry  ugly  stories  of  disaster  and 
violence  Where  are  the  good  stories, 
and  why  do  they  not  receive  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve?  Today  I  have  before 
me  some  of  these  good  stories  that  I 
have  l)een  able  to  glean  from  the  news 
media,  and  I  intend  to  put  them  in  the 
Record. 

I  am  not  doing  this  to  indicate  that 
President  Kennedy's  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion is  not  urgently  needed,  or  to  sug- 
gest that  racial  prejudice  and  discrimina- 
tion do  not  continue  to  bring  grave  social 
and  economic  and  political  injustices. 
Lemslatlon  is  needed,  and  we  have  seri- 
ous problems.  Rather,  I  have  done  this 
to  demonstrate,  in  a  small  way.  that 
America  is  making  progress  in  race  rela- 
tion, and  that  many  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  determined  to  bring  the  reality 
of  freedom  to  their  fellow  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  race  or  color  of  skin.  I  have 
attempted  to  provide  some  perspective 
to  a  subject  with  resp)ect  to  which  reports 
of  violence,  discord,  and  disunity  are 
too  often  given  the  headlines  by  the 
press,  radio,  and  TV.  Too  little  notice 
IS  Kiven  to  the  constructive,  unspectacu- 
lar, and  quiet  achievements  that  take 
place  every  day  in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 

I  am  convinced  that  America  will 
eventually  solve  its  racial  dilemma.  I 
believe  that  only  In  America  do  we  pos- 
sess the  fundamental  commitment  to 
human  freedom,  the  tradition  of  liberty, 
finally  overcome  prejudice,  discrimina- 
tion, brutality,  and  hate.  When  this 
day  arrives,  it  should  be  noted  well  by 
future  historians.  FVar  America  will  have 
become  the  first  country  of  any  size  and 
containing  any  variety  of  races  and  na- 
tionalities to  resolve  the  hard  facts  of 
discrimination  and  prejudice.  Let  us 
never  lose  sight  of  this  fact:  America 
is  the  great  melting  pot  of  the  world ;  we 
are  the  gatherer  of  races  and  peoples; 
we  have  opened  our  doors  to  inhabitants 
from  every  continent. 

I  can  say  with  humble  pride  that  no 
country  at  any  time  has  made  the  prog- 
ress that  the  United  States  of  America 
has  made  in  providing  equality  of  treat- 
ment and  equality  of  opportunity  for  the 
vast  number  of  p>eople  of  different  races, 
creeds,  and  national  origins  that  we  have 
in  the  United  States.  While  we  have 
our  problems,  we  are  facing  those  prob- 
lems courageously.  We  are  not  running 
away  from  them.  We  must  take  criti- 
cism for  it  in  the  foreign  press,  and  even 
criticism  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain; 
yes,  even  from  Red  China,  where  the 
most  vicious  form  of  brutality  is  being 
practiced  against  the  Chinese  people  by 
the  Communists  rulers  of  that  country. 

Let  the  American  people  be  proud  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  making  progress, 
that  we  have  a  record  that  is  not  ex- 
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ceeded  by  any  people  In  the  history  of 
the  world. 

Therefore,  when  this  challenge  of  ra- 
cial equality  is  finally  met.  it  will — in 
many  ways — represent  a  victory  for  all 
mankind.  For  America  will  be  the  first 
Nation  in  the  history  of  the  world  to 
fashion  a  society  where  many  races,  re- 
ligions and  peoples  will  live  together  In 
freedom,  harmony,  and  peace.  This  will 
be  an  achievement  In  which  every  Amer- 
ican should  take  great  {Hide. 

Mr.  President,  the  Metropolitan  life 
Insurance  Co.,  deserves  high  commenda- 
tion for  their  decision  to  implement  a 
policy  of  open  occupancy  in  their  many 
residential  housing  developments 
throughout  the  Nation.  This  decision 
represents  a  major  breakthrough  for 
equal  housing  opportunity  in  northern 
Virginia  since  Parkfalrfax  will  be  avail- 
able to  all  qualified  tenants,  regardless 
of  race.  Other  Metropolitan  projects  af- 
fected by  this  action  Includes  Stuyve- 
sant  Town.  Peter  Cooper  Village,  and 
Parkchester  in  New  York  City,  and  de- 
velopments in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.  It  is  most  heartening  to  see 
such  affirmative  action  by  Metropolitan 
Life. 

I  also  note  the  hopeful  progress  that 
is  underway  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where 
peaceful,  voluntary,  and  constructive 
citizen  action  is  behig  taken  to  create 
a  city  truly  open  to  persons  of  all  races. 
Last  Sunday's  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine contained  a  most  encouraging  re- 
port of  the  progress  in  Nashville.  Simi- 
lar progress  is  underway  in  Charleston, 
S.C. 

The  South  is  rising  up  to  meet  this 
kind  of  racial  discrimination.  I  think 
we  of  the  Northern  States  ought  to  praise 
these  accomplishments.  We  ought  to 
sing  forth  the  praise  of  these  achieve- 
ments, because  they  are  dilBcult  assign- 
ments,- yet  they  are  being  imdertaken 
and  fully  and  successfully  completed. 

Tnere  are  numerous  reports  of  the 
deep  involvement  of  the  Nation's 
churches  and  synagogues  in  th*  current 
civil  rights  crisis.  In  the  past,  the  reli- 
gious Institutions  have  too  frequently 
avoided  their  full  responsibilitiee  in  this 
regard,  but  their  response  in  the  present 
crisis  Is  most  heartening.  Denomina- 
tioi:  after  denomination  has  involved  it- 
self directly  in  this  historic  struggle. 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  govern- 
ing councils  have  issued  official  pro- 
nouncements supporting  action  on  aU 
levels  in  the  life  of  the  church.  The 
three  principal  faiths  are  taking  an  ac- 
tive role  in  the  march  for  Jobs  and  free- 
dom scheduled  for  August  28  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Finally,  there  have  occurred  a  number 
of  specific  actions  by  labor  unions  and 
employers  to  Improve  the  economic  and 
occupational  status  of  Negro  employees. 
The  New  York  Times  of  last  Simday 
published  an  excellent  editorial  detailing 
the  progress  that  has  recently  been 
achieved  in  the  construction  industry 
and  the  building  trades. 

Yes,  there  is  good  news  on  the  free- 
dom front  in  the  great  struggle  for  hu- 
man equality.  Much  remains  to  be  done, 
but  let  us  not  ignore  the  progress  that  is 
being  made.  ^ 


ICr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  variety  of  articles  and  edi- 
torials attesting  to  the  progress  in  civil 
rights  that  is  being  achieved  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recokd. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  magazine. 
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HoPKFUL  Dialog  or  the  Races 

(Wbltes  and  Negroes  set  a  bright  example 
in   KnoxvlUe.   Tenn.,    by   establishing   a   bl- 
raclal    committee    to    create    a    truly    open 
city.) 
(By  Wllma   Dykeman   and   James   Stokely) 

Knoxvuxx,  Tinn. — Negroes  have  served 
notice  on  white  America  that  they  intend 
to  be  part  of  a  community  dialogue.  The 
massive  resistance  to  change  on  the  part  of 
whites  in  the  past  has  led  to  the  massive  re- 
sistence  on  the  part  of  Negroes  today.  If 
they  are  not  allowed  to  communicate  their 
deep-seated  anger  and  compelling  needs  by 
negotlaUon,  they  wlU  communicate  them 
by  demonstration.  Local  leaders  everywhere 
are  becoming  aware  of  this  fact.  To  many 
it  ts  not  welcome,  but  commonsense  com- 
pels them  to  act  In  the  face  of  a  challenge 
that  threatens  the  entire  fabric  of  the 
American  community. 

One  Important  an£wer  to  this  challenge 
is  the  formation  of  blraclal  committees,  ex- 
amples of  which  are  being  created  almost 
daUy  throughout  the  South.  These  com- 
mittees have  a  very  real  function.  They 
offer  an  alternative  to  those  who  shout, 
"Well  do  nothing  and  well  do  It  tomorrow," 
and  those  who  demand,  "We  want  everything 
and  we  want  it  yesterday."  Between  these 
two  defiant  positions  stands  the  majority 
group  of  each  race.  The  blraclal  committee 
helps  them  to  create  a  full,  meaningful 
exchange. 

Becent  and  continuing  developments  here 
in  Knoxvllle  provide  an  e-'ample  of  how 
local  leadership  and  blraclal  responsibility 
may  mobilize  to  achieve  progress  with  a 
ynintmiim  of  Open  conflict  and  Its  after- 
math. Because  Knoxvllle  has  neither  the 
Intransigence  of  the  Deep  South  nor  the 
complacency  of  the  North,  its  experience  has 
significance  for  cities  both  North  and  South. 

Two  facts  are  fundamental  to  understand- 
ing the  sitxiatlon  that  existed  in  Knoxvllle 
at  the  beginning  of  last  May.  First,  white 
residents  of  the  city  had  laeen  served  notice 
that  the  Negro  citizens  of  the  city  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  status  quo.  Lunch  counter 
sit-ins  3  years  ago  and.  more  recently,  stu- 
dent picketing  of  segregated  restaurants 
near  the  desegregated  University  of  Tennes- 
see and  demonstrations  at  a  downtown  movie 
theater  had  pinpointed  some  of  the  Negro 
grievances.  They  had  also  shown  that 
Negroes  were  ready  to  take  direct  action  If 
that  was  necessary  to  alxillsh  segregation. 
(Although  the  liuich  counter  sit-ins  had 
been  resolved  when  department  and  variety 
stores  desegregated  their  counters,  the  other 
sources  of  resentment  remained  and  led  to 
almost  nightly  demonstrations  during  the 
past  spring.) 

S«oond.  and  even  more  Important,  Negroes 
war*  'nf*f»»>g  their  demands  known  at  anoth- 
er tovel.  through  conferences  among  commu- 
nity leaders.  The  KnoxvlUe  Area  CoxuicU  on 
Human  Relations,  the  interracial  FeUowship 
House  and  the  ministerial  association  had 
provided  channels  for  discussing  integratlcm 
and  the  aidiievement  of  certain  limited  goals 
of  desegregation.  The  weakness  of  these 
groups  was  that  they  were  not  part  of  the 
cammunlty's  economic  and  political  decision- 
making power  structure. 

Then  the  violence  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
occurred.  Faced  with  a  reappraisal  of  the 
critical  situation  throughout  the  South  and 


in  their  own  city,  some  S5  white  business, 
poUtical,  educational  and  social  leaders  of 
KnoxvlUe  oame  together  on  May  16  to  dls- 
ctas  immediate  desegregation. 

"We  were  running  scared  because  of  Blr- 
mingham,"  one  member  of  the  group  ad- 
mitted, but  another  added:  "Knoxvllle  at 
least  had  the  sense  to  profit  from  Birming- 
ham's experience.  We  know  we  couldnt  let 
It  happen  here." 

An  editorial  which  had  appeared  In  the 
Knoxvllle  News-Sentinel  the  previous  after- 
noon gave  these  men  confidence.  Editor 
Loye  W.  Miller  had  Issued  this  challenge  : 
"Let's  Make  Knoxvllle  an  'Open  City'."  Cit- 
ing its  recent  award  as  an  All  America  City, 
Mr.  Miller  urged  oi>en  faciUtiea  for  all  Amer- 
icans. **ThlB  means  admit  everybody  to  every 
place  that  caters  to  the  general  publlo— to 
the  movies,  the  stores,  the  hotels,  motels 
and  to  the  'private'  hospitals.  And  let's  do 
it  by  common  consent  and  not  by  force. 
This  calls  for  leadership  from  KnoxvUllans  of 
all  races  and  faiths." 

The  editorial  appealed  to  civic  pride  and 
helped  create  an  atmosphere  of  what  one 
resident  called  pragmatic  Idealism.  It  paved 
the  way  for  the  statement  the  85  dvU  lead- 
ers publicly  endorsed  the  following  after- 
noon: "Believing  In  the  equal  rights  of  all 
people  and  what  is  morally  right  is  economi- 
cally sound — and  in  observing  the  law  of  the 
land — we  pledge  ourselves  to  work  peace- 
fully for  the  prompt  and  disorderly  desegre- 
gation of  all  pubUc  faculties." 

Hugh  W.  Sanford,  Jr.,  an  Industrialist  In 
the  group,  concluded:  "Oettlng  everyone's 
name  out  In  the  open  was  Important.  We 
wanted  to  make  public  opinion  public,  get 
leadership  focalized  out  In  front. 

An  executive  committee  of  eight  men  was 
named.  Besides  Mr.  Sanford,  it  Included 
Mayor  John  Duncan;  former  Mayor  and  In- 
dustrialist Oeorge  R.  Dempster;  Dr.  Charles 

A.  Trentham,  minister  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church;  chamber  of  conunerce  President  E. 

B.  Copeland,  Jr.,  and  three  other  prominent 
businessmen,  Robert  G.  Cliapman,  John 
Hart  and  W.  B.  NelU.  It  met  with  a  commit- 
tee of  the  city's  Negro  leaders — Dr.  James 
A.  Colston,  president  of  KnoxvUIe  CoUege; 
Dr.  WlUlam  T.  Crutcher  and  the  Reverend 
Robert  E.  James. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  blraclal  meetings 
were  held  in  one  of  the  public  assembly 
rooms  of  a  leading  downtown  hotel.  Most  of 
the  participants  were  already  acquainted 
with  one  another,  but  wltliln  a  few  weeks 
they  would  realize  Just  how  superficial  this 
previous  acquaintance  had  been.  "I  know 
I  have  developed  the  greatest  respect  for  this 
Negro  leadership,"  one  of  the  white  busi- 
nessmen 8a3r8,  "since  Fve  seen  these  men  un- 
der pressure  and  witnessed  their  maturity 
and  Judgment  and  their  commitment  to  the 
community."  And  one  of  these  Negro  lead- 
ers says,  "I  know  working  with  this  execu- 
tive committee  has  helped  bring  problems  of 
white  leaders  Into  sharper  focus  for  me. 
We've  aU  learned  a  lot." 

Although  the  two  groups  sat  down  to- 
gether in  an  atmosphere  of  goodwUl,  there 
was  tacit  understanding  that  the  Negroes 
were  staking  their  reputations  on  the  good 
faith  and  the  ablUty  of  the  wiiit*  partici- 
pants to  deUver  results.  If  the  Negro  lead- 
ers could  not  return  to  their  people  and  say. 
"Negotiation  won  us  Uaeee  specific  gains." 
they  were  in  real  danger  of  being  shunted 
aside  for  leaders  who  might  prefer  belliger- 
ent protests  to  less  dramatle  progress. 

They  were  asked  to  spell  out  what  the 
Negro  community  wanted.  As  immediate 
steps  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  total  par- 
ticipation in  the  life  of  the  dty,  they  listed: 
desegregation  of  hospitals,  hoMs  and  motels, 
theaters  and  restaurants,  and  Improved  Job 
opporttmltles. 

*^ell  get  to  work  on  it,"  the  white  leaders 
promised.     But   they  soon   discovered   that 
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what 
munloattoa 


••  mucli  ••  better  oom- 
Ui«  races  wee  Unjtroved 
within  tiM  white  group.  At 
thU  point  KaoBVlU*  hegen  to  MUpi  the 
worklnci  of  tiM  bir>cUl  oooimlttee  to  tte 
onm  looel  neeai.  The  white  ezecuUve  group 
tMceme  eoopletety  flexible  In  harMllIng  eech 
phAee  at  ctancr«t»tlon.  working  on  •  bl- 
r«cUU  baela  la  tte  meeting!  with  N«gro  leed- 
erm  to  leem  wta»t  Negro  cltlaene  wanted  In 
■peclflo  tneteneee.  operating  unilaterally  In 
ita  approach  to  oertaln  buitnwe—  and  white 
groupa  whleh  had  to  be  woo  over  to  the 
"open  city"  id—. 

Thla  prooedvre  had  the  approval  of  the 
Negro  leaden.  "We  feel."  aays  one.  "that 
thU  la  the  beat  approach  they  could  have 
uaed.  These  «■*•  not  cruaadera  or  people  ot 
another  raoe  aekliig  for  aoinethlng;  these 
were  fellow  hiMliieiineii  f  i^^ing  good  bual- 
neei  and  the  prcnieee  of  our  city." 

The  taak  ot  tellrlng  good  bualaeae  wa«  not 
easy.  Not  all  of  the  eeUbllahmente  faced 
with  the  demand  for  Immediate  desegrega- 
tion ware  ooottoUed  locally;  the  owners  or 
regional  manager!  o€  at  least  two  ot  the  key 
enterprtaee  w««  in  other  atatae.  Attitudes 
varied  sharply  trooa  bualneasUke  adaptaUon 
to  the  InsTltahto  to  outright  hoetUlty  to- 
ward any  rllertwrtnn  at  change. 

"One  fellow  «M  hardnoeed  as  the  Devil." 
a  oommlttM  meaiher  aaya.  "He  grew  pretty 
hot  on  the  photM  and  so  did  I.  Look  here. 
Itn  not  trying  to  tell  you  how  to  run  your 
buslneee.'  I  flnikUy  mlA  to  him.  I'm  Just  try- 
ing to  help  yoa  mrm  It.'  He  saw  our  point 
after  a  while  and  ag^Md  to  have  a  talk  with 
us.  and  now  Megroec  are  welcome  in  his 
establishment. " 

One  Important  recult  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  blraeUl  oootunlttee  bad  been  that 
eroding  Negro  trtwt  In  the  good  faith  ot  the 
white  oommonlty  was  considerably  shored 
up.  This  had  Important  consequences  for 
the  work  of  the  white  executive  group.  As 
one  member  eoofldad  recently:  "First  we 
found  that  aoaM  huslneesee  wouldn't  even 
discuss  desegregation  If  they  were  under  any 
pressure.  By  harlng  the  good  faith  of  the 
Negro  leadership,  we  were  able  to  halt  some 
of  the  preeaura.  at  least  momentarily,  until 
we  could  talk.  One  of  the  businessmen  felt 
th&t  he  had  been  Mngled  out  for  demonstra- 
tions. We  could  see  hli  point.  So.  although 
we  had  planned  at  first  to  start  In  only  one 
or  two  fields  at  a  time,  we  decided  we  had  to 
attack  segregation  acroas  the  board  " 

Within  a  waA.  three  KnoxvlUe  hospitals 
(St.  Mary's.  Bapttat.  and  Preebyt«rlan)  had 
sgreed  to  dew gregate  this  summer  (The 
other.  University  Ho^>ltaI.  already  accepted 
Negro  patients.)  "We  must  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Great  Physician,  who  minis- 
tered to  all  people.  If  we  are  to  be  consistent 
in  our  practice  of  Christianity.  "  Dr  Tren- 
tham  Insisted. 

A  few  days  later,  downtown  hotels  and  sev- 
eral major  moCals  announced  their  deeegre- 
gatton.  As  pubUe  endorsement  of  the  open 
city  declaration  began  to  grow — the  chamber 
of  commerce  raealTed  more  than  4.500  sig- 
naturee  within  a  few  weeks — confidence 
among  both  Negroee  and  whltee  lncre«Med. 

On  June  22  aa  Xntematlonal  Visitors  Cen- 
ter for  entertalalaf  foreign  obeervers  of  the 
TVA  was  epeoed  fai  one  of  Knoxrille's  lead- 
ing hotels.  (VtaSfneed  by  a  grant  from  the 
■dgar  Stem  AuBlly  Fund  In  New  Orleans, 
this  canter  U  ths  first  of  Its  kind  in  the 
country  and  has  been  acclaimed  as  a  sym- 
bol of  KnoxTllls'k  awarenees  of  Its  role  in 
bxiildlng  or  damsglTig  America's  image 
abroad.) 

nesegregathni  at  downtown  theaters  be- 
gan a  llttls  latar.  As  the  committee  worked 
on  this.  COS  Wtyo  was  heard  to  remark:  "I 
fought  In  Kanm.  to  preeerve  the  Ideals  of 
this  community.  And  yet  when  I  go  to  buy 
a  ticket  to  'Ben  Hvr"  or  The  King  of  Kings.' 
they  turn  ms  down.  I  don't  want  to  nuury 
the  cashier;  I  Just  want  to  learn  about  the 


life  of  Christ."  Kx-Mayor  Dempster  summed 
It  up  In  committee  meetings:  "I  know 
a  lot  of  good  Christian  people  who  are  look- 
ing forward  to  spending  a  billion  years  In 
heaven  with  Negroes  but  won't  spend  a 
hours  at  the  show  with  them" 

Opening  reetauranu  to  Negroee  required 
considerable  negotiation.  Without  the  ef- 
forts of  the  biraclal  group,  no  one  can  even 
hazard  a  guees  as  to  when,  or  at  what  cost 
In  violence,  the  city's  restaurants  might 
have  been  deeegregated  During  the  weeks 
the  committee  was  at  work,  there  were  no 
restaurant  demonstrations. 

"Even  the  most  radical  Negroee  knew  we 
were  putting  our  best  effort  into  this,"  one 
man  says,  'and  they  helped  us  and  them- 
selvee  by  keeping  faith  with  their  leaders 
and  providing  an  atmosphere  in  which  we 
could  negotiate  "  On  July  5  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Knoxville's  restau- 
rants—about 88 — including  all  major  down- 
town ones,  desegregated 

With  the  municipal  auditorium  and  li- 
braries, city  golf  courses,  parks,  the  swim- 
ming pools,  and  public  schools  all  integrated 
without  Incident,  desegregation  of  Knox- 
ville's restaurants  Is  the  latest,  but  not  the 
last,  step  In  the  march  toward  an  open  city. 
Plans  for  the  opening  of  the  restaurants 
were  no  sooner  completed  than  the  commit- 
tee set  up  a  meeting  to  consider  equal  em- 
ployment opportunltiee.  White  and  Negro 
members  alike  agree  that  this  is  the  longest, 
hardest  step  of  all.  Some  progress  Is  being 
made:  Negro  sales  clerks  in  certain  down- 
town stores.  Negro  bus  drivers  for  the  city 
transit  system,  upgrading  of  Negroes  In  in- 
dustries where  they  are  employed  But  as 
Frank  Gordon,  a  Presbyterian  minister  and 
State  president  of  the  NAACP,  observes 
"This  conunlttee  Is  opening  better  opportu- 
nities for  us  to  spend  our  money.  Now  we 
need  better  opportunities  to  earn  money 
Before  long  we  want  a  real  breakthrough  on 
Jobs" 

"I  went  down  to  eat  in  one  of  the  big 
hotels  last  week."  a  Negro  student  confides, 
"but  I  won't  be  going  again  soon  I  can't 
afford  It.  and  neither  can  most  Negroes  In 
KnoxvlUe  and  etwt  Tennessee.  What  we 
need  is  Jobs." 

But  in  BlnoxvlUe  and  the  surrounding  area, 
many  white  people  are  also  waiting  for  a 
breakthrough.  Mcist  of  th««e  unemployed 
are  unskilled  It  Is  possible  that  as  the 
committee  searches  for  a  solution  to  racial 
difficulties.  It  will  also  gain  new  Insights  Into 
other  problems  in  the  region.  To  some  ob- 
servers this  would  involve  the  healthiest 
sort  of  Integration  the  cooperation  of  Negro 
and  white  citizens  In  an  attack  on  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  poverty.  Inadeqxiate  educa- 
tion and  cultural  deprivation. 

A  key  figure  In  Knoxville's  program  has 
been  the  chamber  of  commerce's  Prealdent 
Copeland  A  naUve  of  Birmingham,  he  Is 
conunltted  to  avoiding  repetition  of  that 
city's  upheaval  "What  we  try  to  do,"  he  says, 
"is  dig  out  the  reason  why  a  man  wont  go 
along  on  this  and  then  we  try  to  show  him 
where  his  course  Is  unrealistic  or  more  likely 
to  bring  him  trouble  than  orderly  desegre- 
gation would  " 

"We  haven't  got  a  completely  open  city 
yet,"  another  KnoxvlUian  said  last  week, 
"but  the  door's  swinging  wider  all  the  time 
No  matter  what  anybody  says  or  thinks, 
there's  no  magic  wand  we  can  wave  and 
solve  this  problem  What  we've  all  got  to 
do  is  settle  into  the  harness  In  our  own 
towns  and  communities  for  a  long,  hard 
pull.  I  believe  that's  what  we're  doing  here 
and  I  believe  we're  getting  somewhere  " 

"Some  people  say  that  Negroee  must  earn 
the  right  to  participate  In  democracy," 
another  commented.  "Well,  we  all  have  to 
earn  that  right,  and  those  of  us  who  are 
white  must  earn  it  now  by  participating  In 
a  search  for  a  solution  to  our  raciul  crisis  ' 


Other  cities  have  noted  the  KnoxvlUe  pro- 
gram. Even  Mississippi's  Oov.  Ross  Harnett 
Is  aware  of  Its  Influence.  Bilayor  Duncan  tells 
of  a  late  evening  telephone  conversation  with 
the  Oovernor.  "He  aaked  me  what  we  were 
trying  to  do  up  here."  the  mayor  recalls. 
"He  wanted  to  know  If  I  was  from  the  South. 
He  said  the  South  had  to  stick  together  now. 
Finally  I  told  him  that  Mississippi  would 
have  to  work  out  its  problenu  and  we  would 
work  ours  out." 

Because  of  their  vulnerability  and  accessi- 
bility, both  Mayor  Duncan  and  Editor  Loye 
Miller  have  received  most  of  the  anonjrmous 
threats  and  obscene  messages  from  rabid 
segregaUonists.  There  has  been  little  real 
opposition  to  this  drive  for  desegregation, 
however  A  White  Citizens  Council  which 
flourished  briefly  has  sunk  into  oblivion. 

Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  South  re- 
veal that  biraclal  committees  are  achieving 
solid  results  In  many  conununltles.  The 
n\ost  effective  committees  have  certain  char- 
acteristics In  common — small  size.  Informal 
procedures,  unassailable  civic  flgures  as 
members.  One  factor  for  success  remains 
constant:  Negro  members  of  the  committee 
must  be  truly  representative  of  the  Negro 
community  and  not  mere  reflections  of  white 
opinion.  An  interracial  committee  exists  to 
listen  to  ultimate  demands  and  extreme  de- 
fiance; then  it  has  to  work  out  a  course  by 
which  both  may  be  kept  from  tearing  the 
commvuilty  apart. 

"The  art  of  the  whole  thing,"  says  a  philo- 
sophic Southern  editor  in  sununatlon.  "is 
recognizing  and  including  the  spectrum  on 
this  conunlttee  and  in  its  thinking.  Negroes 
are  fragmented  as  well  as  whites.  In  fact, 
isn't  that  the  story  of  our  whole  civilization 
today — man's  fragmentation,  his  loneliness?" 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.   11.   1963) 
Chttsch  To  Enlist  Catholics  Hkxk  roa  Capi- 
tal CivTL  Rights  Rallt — Vicab  Okkxral's 
Lerrxx  To  Bx   Read  in   All  403   Parisrxs 
UsciKO  Pasticipation 

Roman  Catholics  In  the  archdiocese  of 
New  York  will  be  asked  next  Sunday  to  take 
part  in  the  August  38  civil  rights  march  on 
Washington. 

A  letter  from  the  Most  Reverend  John  J 
Mogulre,  auxiliary  bishop  and  vicar  general 
of  the  archdiocese,  will  be  read  In  all  403 
parishes  in  Its  Jurisdiction.  Bishop  Ma- 
gulre's  letter  points  out  that  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  recently  observed  that  "much — ever  so 
much — remains  to  be  done  "  In  the  field  of 
racial  Justice. 

In  another  development  yesterday,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches — comprising  33 
Protestant  and  Eastern  Orthodox  commun- 
ions— estimated  that  more  than  40,000 
churchmen  would  take  part  In  the  Wash- 
ington demonstration. 

The  council's  newly  formed  commission 
on  region  and  race,  it  was  said,  had  re- 
ceived reports  that  State  and  local  councils 
of  churches,  national  and  regional  denomi- 
national agencies,  and  individual  church 
congregations  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
have  chartered  planes  and  buses  for  the  trip, 
exhausting  In  some  Instances  available  fa- 
cilities. 

The  council  said  It  would  work  closely  as 
a  coeponsor  of  the  march  with  the  American 
Jewish  Congress  and  the  National  Catholic 
Conference  for  Interracial  Justice. 

There  were  other  developments  yesterday 
concerning  the  civil  rights  movement  here 
In  one  of  them  Malcolm  X  addressed  a  unity 
meeting  of  Black  Muslims  In  Harlem  that 
drew  3.000  persons. 

A  young  man  and  a  young  woman  con- 
tinued the  sit-in  at  Governor  Rockefeller's 
office.  23  West  55th  Street. 

Quirr  AT  mxdical  ckntkb 

But  everything  was  quiet  at  the  site  of  the 
Downstate  Medical  Center  in  Brooklyn,  the 
scene  of  recent  demonstrations  over  the  Issue 
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of  more  Jobs  for  nonwhltes  In  the  construc- 
tion Industry. 

At  the  Rochdale  Village  housing  project  In 
Jamaica,  Queens,  60  plcksts  marohsd  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  But  no  construc- 
tion workers  were  on  the  Job  for  ths  week- 
end, and  the  pickets  left  before  10  ajn. 

Bishop  Magulre's  letter  to  be  read  next 
Sunday  said: 

"You  will  recall  the  recent  statement  of 
Cardinal  Spellman  concerning  racial  Jxiatlce 
in  which  he  reminds  us,  'But  much— ever  so 
much — remains  to  be  done.  The  great  Chris- 
tian and  American  principle  of  equality  must 
be  reduced  to  action  In  local  drcumstanoes 
and  in  specific  ways.  We  need  olvll  rights 
measures  enacted  Into  law;  but  we  also  need 
the  attitudes  of  Justice  and  charity  to  be  ap- 
plied by  every  person  In  our  society  to  the 
concrete  problems  of  housing,  employment, 
and  education.  This  Is  the  challenge  which 
1963  has  set  squarely  before  us  and  It  must 
at  all  costs  be  faced  and  solved.' 

"In  line  with  this  we  wish  to  make  the 
following  announcements: 

"There  are  many  civil  rights  organizations 
which  are  carrying  out  the  objectives  which 
His  Eminence  describes  and  are  therefore  de- 
serving of  our  support  as  we  follow  ths  prin- 
ciples of  Christ  and  our  obligations  of  good 
citizenship." 

GOOD  OUTWEIGHS  ILL  aftlA.18 

"Demonstrations  and  other  activities  of 
these  organizations,  In  which  the  good  that 
Is  reasonably  expected  throxigh  these  dem- 
onstrations outweighs  the  accidental  unfor- 
tunate effects,  when  they  are  carrlsd  out  In  a 
responsible  and  peaceful  manner  within  ths 
bonds  of  Christian  charity  and  Jtistloe,  and 
finally  when  they  are  undertaken  aa  a  last 
resort  in  the  struggle  to  overcome  the  second- 
class  citizenship  of  American  Negroes,  ar« 
deserving  of  the  support  and  participation  of 
Catholic  American  citizens. 

"Notable  among  these  Is  the  'March  on 
Washington  for  Jobs  and  Freedom'  achsd- 
uled  for  August  28.  Tou  will  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  support  and  participate  In  this 
major  commitment  to  Jxistloe  through  char- 
ity in  many  organizations,  commlttsea. 
unions,  etc.  The  Catholic  Interracial  Coun- 
cil of  New  York  will  be  sponsoring  a  group 
in  thie  event.  Information  can  be  had  at  the 
office  of  the  Catholic  Interracial  Council. 
20  Vesey  Street.  Re  3-6417." 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Jovimal,  Aug.  2,  1063] 
Chuxches  Take  Mork  Acnvz  Rols  in  Naoao's 
Fight  ros  Equal  Rights — Soiu  Bab  Eco- 
nomic Dealings  With  SaoaKOATiowisTs; 
Nuns  Walk  Chicago  Pickkt  Liks — A 
CxACK  in  Baptists'  Dnu? 

(By  William  R.  Clabby) 

The  Nation's  churches,  once  content  with  a 
back  pew  In  the  ever-Intensifying  dvll  rights 
struggle,  are  becoming  Increasingly  aetlTS  In 
trying  to  break  down  stubborn  segregation 
barriers. 

The  arrests  early  last  month  of  leading 
Protestant.  Catholic  and  Jewish  clergymen 
who  attempted  to  Integrate  a  Baltimore 
amusement  park,  and  the  startling  qMCtacle 
of  seven  nuns  manning  a  racial  picket  line  In 
Chicago  point  up  the  expanding  role  of  UJ3. 
churchmen  in  the  racial  crisis.  But  direct 
participation  in  civil  rights  demonstrations  Is 
only  one  of  the  more  dramatic  manlfestattons 
of  the  pressures  which  VS.  church  organisa- 
tions are  unleashing  In  behalf  of  integration. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  (a  million  members)  voted  to  Im- 
pose stringent  economic  sanctions  on  member 
churches  which  continue  to  support  segrsga- 
tlon  policies.  Meeting  at  Its  biennial  oon- 
ventlon.  the  chxirch's  general  synod  voted  to 
withdraw  financial  support  from  Its  ssgrs- 
gated  educational  institutions  and  ordered 
a  halt  in  loans  to  new  congregations  that 
refuse  to  open  their  doors  to  Negroes. 


MAKING    UP    LOSS    Or    PLEDGES 

Not  long  before,  the  SJ-mllllon-member 
United  Presbyterian  Church  moved  to  set  up 
a  special  commission  on  racial  matters  and 
armed  it  with  $600,000  In  church  funds  to 
help  smooth  the  way  for  integration. 
Among  other  things,  the  commission  Is  em- 
powered to  reimburse  churches  that  have  lost 
pledges  from  members  as  a  result  of  desegre- 
gation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  whose  42  million  members  make  It 
the  Nation's  largest  religious  denomination, 
Is  beginning  to  bring  its  considerable  eco- 
nomic weight  Into  play.  Since  the  first  of 
this  year,  four  major  Catholic  dioceses  have 
bcuined  the  Issuance  of  construction  con- 
tracts to  builders  who  violate  fair  employ- 
ment practices.  Catholic  leaders  predict  the 
ban  will  spread  rapidly.  The  Catholic 
church  spends  about  $2  billion  annually  on 
construction,  more  than  any  other  XJJB.  Insti- 
tution except  the  Federal  Government. 

These  and  similar  moves  represent  a  majc»: 
change  In  the  policies  of  most  churches  to- 
ward Integration.  Though  individual  clergy- 
men have  been  among  Integration  leaders 
for  many  years,  most  church  organizations 
either  have  remained  silent  on  civil  rights  or 
have  limited  their  support  to  approving  res- 
olutions  condemning   discrimination. 

"But  the  day  of  passing  pronouncements 
Is  ending,"  declares  the  Reverend  Jay  Moore, 
a  member  of  the  newly  formed  Emergency 
Commission  on  Religion  and  Race  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches.  "More  and 
more  the  churches  are  deciding  the  time  Is 
long  overdue  tor  them  to  take  their  place 
at  the  receiving  end  of  the  firehose." 

NOW  IS  THE  TU(E  TOM.  ACTION 

Much  of  the  organized  Protestant  effort  to 
eliminate  segregation  Is  centered  in  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Chvirches.  In  a  reeolu- 
Uon  passed  In  June  at  the  time  it  set  up  Its 
emergency  commission,  the  big  church  as- 
sociation declared:  "Now  is  the  time  fCH-  ac- 
tion— even  costly  action  that  may  Jeopardize 
the  organisational  goals  and  institutional 
structures  of  the  church." 

Already,  the  council  has  assigned  8  full- 
time  staff  members  to  the  race  commis- 
sion and  the  Reverend  John  Regler,  the  act- 
ing director,  estimates  that  300  paid  and 
volunteer  workers  will  devote  themselves  to 
race  problems  before  fall.  Besides  supply- 
ing manpower  for  racial  demonstrations,  the 
oommlBslon  currently  is  sending  emissaries 
to  racially  tense  communities  across  the 
country  In  an  effort  to  get  local  chtirch  lead- 
ers to  play  more  active  roles  In  the  dvll 
rights  drive. 

In  the  New  York  City  suburban  towns  of 
Chatham.  Madison  and  Summit,  VJ.,  tor  in- 
stance, the  Council  of  Churches  Is  leading 
drlTes  to  overcome  discrimination  In  hous- 
ing, education  and  hiring,  as  well  as  In  the 
churches. 

Local  ch\irchmen  and  lay  leaders  are  asking 
residents  of  these  communities  to  sign  peti- 
tions supporting  equal  housing  opportunities 
for  Negroes;  residents  also  are  being  asked  to 
declare  they  won't  move  away  if  Negroes 
Integrate  their  neighborhoods.  "We  know 
that  the  real  key  to  the  school  segregation 
problem  Is  the  housing  problem,"  says 
Rev.  Colin  Williams,  a  leader  of  the  coun- 
cil's emergency  commission.  "If  we  can 
solve  this,  then  school  Integration  will  be 
advanced." 

NSGaOXS  AS   ASSISTANT    MINISTXBS 

Working  with  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  other 
civil  rights  groups,  the  council  also  plans  to 
ask  large  white  churches  not  only  to  Inte- 
grate their  congregations  but  to  take  on 
Negroes  as  assistant  ministers.  "The  Negroes 
say,  and  we  agree,  that  it's  no  good  to  inte- 
grate the  pews  and  not  the  pulpits,"  com- 
ments the  Reverend  Mr.  Williams. 


The  council  is  forging  legal  weapons  to  aid 
N^^roee,  too.  In  Tulsa  its  loeid  diapter  Joined 
with  the  NAACP  recently  to  help  collect  10,- 
000  signatures  on  a  petition  asking  dty  offi- 
cials to  wipe  out  segregation  In  all  public 
places  with  a  city  ordinance  backed  by  stiff 
fines.  Speedy  approval  Is  predicted  for  the 
measure,  which  also  is  supported  strongly  by 
Catholic  and  Jewish  leaders. 

On  a  broader  scale,  the  Council  of 
Churches,  the  Synagogue  Council  of  Amer- 
ica and  top  Catholic  officials  last  month 
drafted  and  presented  to  Congress  a  Joint 
statement  backing  strong  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. The  statement  marked  one  of  the 
first  Important  trl-falth  stands  on  civil 
rights. 

Along  with  such  Joint  efforts,  many  de- 
nominations are  charting  their  own  civil 
rights  moves.  Last  month  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  vrlth  8.6  million  members, 
summoned  all  its  American  bishops  to  a 
meeting  In  Canada  August  12  to  discuss  the 
n.S.  racial  crisis.  In  Issuing  the  call,  the 
Right  Reverend  Arthur  Uchtenberger,  pre- 
siding bishop  of  the  church  In  the  United 
States,  declared:  "There  Is  an  urgent  need 
to  demonstrate  by  specific  actions  what  God 
has  laid  on  us.  Such  actions  must  move 
beyond  expression  of  corporate  penitence  for 
our  failures  to  an  unmistakable  Identification 
of  the  church  at  all  levels  of  its  life  with 
those  who  are  victims  of  oppression." 

OXGANIZATIONAL   OVXBHAUL 

The  Methodist  Church  will  vote  next  year 
on  a  plan  to  overhaul  Its  organization  to 
eliminate  separate  Jurisdictions  for  its  10 
million  white  and  Negro  members.  Approval 
of  the  plan  is  expected,  tbo\igh  not  without 
determined  opposition  from  Methodists  in 
the  South. 

The  strong  feelings  many  Southern  Metho- 
dists have  against  Integration  Is  pointed  up 
In  the  experience  of  38  Methodist  ministers 
In  Mississippi,  who  spoke  out  early  this  year 
against  segregation.  Three  of  the  ministers 
had  their  salaries  cut  off  Immediately  by  irate 
congregations  and  another  mi-n\tft.»T  who  was 
attending  college  with  church  aid  found  his 
financial  support  withdrawn.  In  addition. 
15  other  ministers  were  put  \xnder  such  pres- 
sure from  their  congregations  that  they  re- 
signed and  left  the  State. 

The  church's  ruling  body,  however,  stepped 
in  and  quickly  found  new  posts  for  the  15 
resigned  ministers.  And  a  group  of  Methodist 
laymen  gathered  funds  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  the  three  ministers  whose  pay  was  cut  off. 

But  there's  been  an  even  more  Important 
Methodist  reaction  in  Mississippi  to  the  inte- 
gration issue.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  ruling 
board  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  In  Tu- 
pelo. Miss.,  voted  40  to  4  to  seat  Negroes. 
"This  is  a  big  step  forward,"  declares 
Rev.  A.  Dudley  Ward,  general  secretary  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Christian  Social  Concern 
in  Washington.  "The  Tupelo  move  means 
more  than  If  a  dosen  churches  in  New  York 
had  voted  to  admit  Negroes." 

DESEGXEGATING  DIOCESES 

Church  barriers  against  Negroes  are  break- 
ing down  in  other  denominations  as  well. 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  In  Savannah.  Oa.. 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  plan  to  desegregate  part  or  all  of 
the  schools  In  their  dioceses  either  this  year 
or  next  and  at  lefist  one  other  bishop  is  ex- 
pected to  take  a  similar  step  this  fall.  "This 
would  leave  only  2  of  the  148  Catholic 
dioceses  In  the  country  still  with  completely 
segregated  school  systems,"  reports  an  ofllclal 
of  the  National  Catholic  Conference  for  Inter- 
racial Justice.  One  of  the  two  remaining 
dioceses  Is  In  Mississippi,  where  the  church  is 
a1x>ut  to  begin  an  educational  program  aimed 
at  paving  the  way  for  Integration;  the  other 
dloceae   Is   In   southern   Tioiilslana 

Even  In  the  strongly  segregationist  South - 
em  Baptist  Chiirch  the  attltode  toward  Inte- 
gration is  beginning  to  change.    In  the  last 
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few  ■ontlf.  teur  Bapttst  eburches  In  Twum 
and  MM  la  Arkaaaaa  have  opaoxi  tk«  door* 
to  MasroM — tlM  flai  whit*  Baptist  coD^r*- 
pUtocM  la  tt»o—  1ft—  to  do  ao.  "It's  a  crack 
In  Um  dlka."  BWiWfs  B«T.  Donald  T. 
MaeOravor.  aaaoeUta  sdltor  oX  ttia  Baptist 
Stajidard.  oAoUl  jwlHlcatlrm  o<  Texas  Bap- 
tists. "It  saama  TiBBa  BaptlsU  arent  as 
secracattoa  mlnitad  aa  wa  at  first  tho«ght." 
Ttaa  BapUafc  iia»i|ianai  Itself  askad  ra- 
cantly  in  an  aditaflAl:  "Mam  much  longer  will 
we  laava  It  to  othar  laUgloua  groupa  and  to 
the  power  of  govammant  to  do  what  we 
BapOata  ooold  hava  lad  the  South  to  do 
peaoafully  many  yara  a^o  If  we  had  only 
tried?  Now  the  boor  of  crisis  Is  upon  the 
Nation  and  wa  are  in  a  large  measure  re- 
sponalbla  for  It." 

nova 


Christ  of  Latter- 
where    Wegiuee    are 
positions  In 
Ualso  be- 
Only  a  few  hon- 
bars  of  tbla  church 
adharanta,  but  the 
to  sand  a  mlaslon  to 
have  petitioned 
mambara.  and  soma 
axtanalon    of    the 
ia  only  a  matter  of 


In  tha  Chareb  cf 
day    Salnta    (lf< 
barred  tram  tba 
cbwrch  ■owemmai 
Inc  oonsldarad  by 
drad  UJi.  Nagroaa 
out  at  about  2 
MonaoBs  are 
Nlgarla.  wbara  OjOOO 
tha  cbnreb  to 
ehureb 
prlasthood  to 
time. 

But  the  move  ia  aot  iikaly  to  coma  quickly. 
For  one  thing,  tha  atatua  of  the  Negro  within 
the  church  goea  to  tba  heart  of  church  doc- 
trine: Uonnona  oonalrtw  Negroes  to  be 
deecendanU  of  Cain  and,  aa  such,  to  bear  a 
curae  Ood  put  on  Ckln  bacause  he  slew  Abel. 
Secondly,  such  a  itap  might  be  rlewed  pub- 
licly as  a  political  azpadlent.  designed  prin- 
cipally to  booat  tba  preaidentlal  stock  of  a 
prominent  Mormon.  Got.  George  Romney.  of 
liMcblgan. 

Nagro  leaden  tIww  tba  more  active  role  of 
churelMa  In  tha  etrtl  rights  struggle  as  an 
important  deralopfnant.  "One  of  the  trag- 
edlea  at  the  Nagroali  drlre  for  equal  rights 
has  been  tha  ■tlanea  at  the  chnrchee**  de- 
clares Clarence  Lawa.  Sontbweat  regional  di- 
rector or  the  NAACP.  nTnfortunately  there 
baa  been  more  aagrsgatlon  In  this  country 
from  11  to  IS  o'eloek  on  Sunday  than  at 
any  other  time  of  tba  week. 

"Bat  now  tba  ehiirtbai  are  moving  and 
itl  Btgnlltnant  and  aBOouraglng"  Mr.  Laws 
adda.  "While  w  aaad  laws  we  also  need  to 
do  somathtng  about  changing  men's  hearts 
and  attltadaa.  and  tn  this  area  the  church 
cannot  ba  ezoelled." 

I  Prom  the  Waahtngitoo  Post.  Aug.   l.   1963] 
CHTTBCKaa  ICoTB  To  Buaa  Sumdat  MoaNUfc 


(Oeaptte  naclal  proBooneamants  In  favor  oC 
deaacracatloo.  racial  bars  persist  widely  at 
tba  ebareb  door  la  Aiaarlca — "the  shame  at 
Sunday  morning,"  aa  ooa  saying  goea.  But 
a  new  militancy  oa  tba  Isaua  Is  apparent 
this  turbulent  ■mwwi^i-  as  Individual 
churchee  face  the  problem.) 

(By  Oaorga  W.  Cornell) 

TtM  picture  tn  tba  Boaday  aebool  leaaon 
showed  a  group  of  baMaa  In  a  ollnlc.  two  ot 
tbam  Nagroea.  AwKhar  ptotore  showed  three 
cbUdran  at  play,  mm  a  Magro.  Tba  atory 
fllsriiaslon  said: 

"Ood  lovas  white  children,  yellow  children, 
brown  children.  X>aaotby'a  hands  are  very 
pato.  Ber  hair  la  «Dldan.  Ben's  hands  are 
brown.  His  ayaa  ara  black.  Do  yoa  think 
Ood  hawm  Dorothy  batter  because  ber  hands 
are  wbltef 

"No.  indeed  not;  It  would  be  sad  Indeed 
If  we  all  looked  allka." 

Moat  Amarteaa  rallglona  bodlea.  in  their 
official  pronouaoamamte  and  adueaUonal  bm- 
tarlaJa.  have  lone  Mvaaaad  tba  equal  worth  of 
all  human  bein«t.  whatever  their  color,  that 
aJl  were  created  by  Ood  aad  preelo«H  to  him. 


Moar  saoaaoATKD  houb 

At  the  same  tlnvs.  however,  the  churches 
have  often  been  deaarlbed  as  the  votcmt  racial- 
ly segregated  major  liiatltutlons  in  the  Na- 
Uons  Ufe. 

"The  shame  of  Sunday  morning."  goes  an 
oft-usad  phrase  of  saXX-reproach  In  church 
clrdaa.  And  another:  "The  moat  segregated 
hour  of  the  week  U  at  11  am.  on  Sunday." 

Since  church  oon^regatluns  harbor  Inti- 
mate personal  relationships  "T\^ng  whole 
families,  it  has  been  maintained  that  once 
Negro  and  white  mingle  fully  there,  racial 
barriers   will  coUapae   elsewhere. 

In  that  sense,  the  local  church  becomes  a 
testing  ground,  a  point  of  decision,  for  the 
whole  community  pattern. 

Churches  have  long  been  rallying  points 
far  deeecregatlon  activity  In  many  Instances, 
and  some  southern  ministers  have  been 
roughed    up    Xor    their    parts    In    It. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  churches  them- 
selves In  their  local  compositions  have  re- 
mained predominantly  one-color  units,  even 
though  the  number  of  desegregated  parishes 
has  been  Increasing  rapidly  of  late. 

This  is  the  lump  In  the  throat  of  the 
churches,  the  acknowledged  gap  between 
their  official  pleas,  and  their  on-the-spot 
conditions. 

With  the  racial  crisis  Oaxnlng  and  with 
Negroes  demanding  equity  with  new  vehe- 
mence and  immediacy,  church  strategy  gen- 
erally has  undergone  an  extraordinary 
change  In  the  last  few  months. 

It  has  switched  from  talk  to  action. 

As  expressed  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  which  includes  33  Protestant  and 
Orthodox  denominations  with  40  million 
members,  the  new  method  calls  for  personal 
"involvement  in  every  phase  of  the  struggle 
for  justice.  Including  negotiations  and  dem- 
onstration." 

The  new  punch  In  the  church  stand  has 
showed  up  in  many  ways.  The  United 
Church  of  Christ  (a  merger  including  Con- 
gregaUonallsts)  at  I  to  general  synod  In  Den- 
ver this  summer  shaped  a  potent  financial 
weapon. 

DiaaCT-ACTTON     PBOOBAlCa 

It  moved  to  make  loans  for  new  church 
construction  contingent  on  nondiscrimina- 
tion In  building  work,  and  on  a  commitment 
to  an  interracial  policy  by  Congregational 
leaders. 

United  Presbyterians  have  adopted  a  sim- 
ilar policy.  The  denomination  last  spring 
appropriated  a  balf-minion  dollars  to  sup- 
port direct-action  programs  for  desegrega- 
tion. The  Disciples  of  Christ  also  made  a 
special  allocation  for  this  purpose. 

Roman  Catholicism  was  a  forerunner  In 
desegregaUoQ  acUon.  In  1»47.  Joaeph  Cardi- 
nal Rltter.  of  St.  Louis,  desegregated  pa- 
rochial schools  there,  despite  lay  reaistance. 
Catholic  Bishop  Vincent  S  Waters  did  the 
same  in  the  diocese  of  Raleigh.  N C,  in  1953. 
ahead  of  the  court  decision. 

Much  of  the  reinforced  church  activity  was 
geared  for  an  interfalth  approach. 

That  aspect  got  lU  big  push  last  January 
at  tha  historic  and  unprecedented  'National 
Conference  on  Religion  and  Race"  in  Chi- 
cago, the  first  time  leading  Protestant,  Jew- 
ish, and  Roman  Catholic  bodies  had  joined 
in  tackling  the  problem. 

Moar   axKiotTs    rvn. 

"Racism  Is  our  meet  serious  domestic  evil." 
the  conference  declared.  "We  must  eradicate 
It  with  ail  diligence  and  speed." 

Permanent  machinery  was  set  up  for  con- 
tinuing interfalth  operations. 

Among  the  Nation's  Negroes,  about  10  mil- 
lion belong  to  separate  all-Negro  Protestant 
denominations — Baptist  and  Methodist. 
About  900,000  are  Roman  Catholics  and  an- 
other 900.000  belong  to  predominantly  white 
Protestant  bodies,  although  they  are  chiefly 
la  one -color  congregations. 


At  the  national  level.  In  most  denomina- 
tions, and  in  Interdenominational  bodies.  Ne- 
groes have  considerable  representation. 

But  the  pattern  rarely  is  reflected  on  the 
local  scene.  In  the  overwhelming  white  sub- 
urban congregations,  and  in  de  facto  segre- 
gated city  neighborhoods.  North  and  South. 

"Some  of  the  white  pastors  have  been  he- 
roic, but  the  church  as  a  community,  al- 
legedly a  community  of  grace,  has  been  woe- 
fully lacking  In  relevance  and  vitality."  says 
Protestant  theologian  Retnhold  NVebuhr. 


lOOiD  raXACKXB 

In  Ito  formal  and  official  preachments, 
however,  tha  church  traditionally  has  plead- 
ed for  interracial  brother tkood. 

In  1044,  nearly  a  decade  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  the  Federal  Oouncll  of 
Churches,  an  interdenominational  procuraor 
of  the  National  Council,  declared  that  "seg- 
regation Is  a  denial  of  our  Christian  faith." 

After  the  Suprenve  Court  decision,  every 
major  denomination,  including  the  strong- 
est church  body  In  the  South,  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  endorsed  the  desegrega- 
tion order. 

AnuMig  thoae  southern  preachers  who  sup- 
port segregation,  some  m^nteln  that  the 
Idea  of  interracial  mixing  is  Oommunist-in- 
splred.  Some  also  argue  that  the  Bible 
teaches  segregation. 

■Qod  created  the  races  distinct  from  one 
another,"  declared  a  southern  fundamental- 
ist group  "He  scattered  the  races  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  at  r\  time  when  they  at- 
tempted to  Integrate"  ( Oeneels  11). 

The  passage  cited  tells  the  story  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  generally  understood  as  a 
portrayal  of  man's  arrogant  tendency  to  try 
to  make  himself  equal  to  Ood. 

Segregationists  often  cite  the  so-called 
curse  of  Ham  In  Genesis  9  as  Ood's  decree  for 
separation  of  black  men.  It  tells  of  Noah 
awakening  from  a  drunken  sleep  and  cursing 
his  younger  son.  Ham,  axul  his  Canaanlte 
deeceixlantB,  who  were  a  Semitic  tribe. 

On  the  other  hand,  desegregatlonlst  min- 
isters cite  many  Biblical  passages  In  support 
of  all  men's  equality  before  God,  such  as  Acts 
17-  M,  saying  Ood  made  of  one  blood  all  na- 
tions, and  Oalatlans  3  28.  saying  men  are  "all 
one  in  Christ  Jeeus,"  without  divisions  of 
race  or  status. 


[Prom   the  New   York  Times,   Aug    4.    1983 f 

Savannah  T'sdcx  Shapb)  bt  Prixst — A  Lkao- 

n*a  Holm  in  Paki.xt8  Takxh  it  Monsicnok 

TOOBCXT 

(By  M.  S.  Handler) 

Savaknar,  Ga  ,  August  S. — Msgr.  John  D. 
Toomey,  the  Roman  Catholic  pastor  of  St. 
James  Church,  Is  the  unsung  hero  of  the 
Interracial  truce  signed  Thursday  night  by 
white  and  Negro  negotlatora. 

Unleaa  the  truce  la  upaet  by  the  youth 
council  ot  the  Chatham  Crusade  for  Voters. 
thm  most  militant  of  ciTli  righto  groupa  in 
Savannah,  It  may  open  a  period  of  construc- 
tive race  relations  in  this  handsome  Southern 
coastal  city,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  youth  councU  leaders  have  rejected 
the  truce  that  was  arranged  as  a  basis  for 
an  agreement  principally  on  the  ground  that 
their  jailed  leaders  have  not  been  released. 
These  young  people,  who  organlaed  and  led 
demonstrations  here  in  June  and  July  also 
reject  the  agreement  on  the  ground  that 
restauranto  have  been  excluded  from  the 
desegregation  process  that  Is  to  begin 
October  I. 

COOUNO-OTF      PBUOO 

The  nine  Negro  negotiators  agreed  to  halt 
all  demonstrations  for  a  00-day  oooling-off 
period,  but  the  question  Is  whether  they  can 
control  the  people  who  descend  into  the 
Btreeto  to  demonstrate. 

Monslgnor  Toomey  is  a  tall,  thin,  gentle 
priest,  with  a  convincing  manner.     He  vol- 
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imteered  last  June  with  the  permlasion  of 
his  Bishop,  Thomas  J.  McDonough,  to  antar 
the  civil  righto  struggle  with  a  view  to  re- 
storing peace  and  harmony  through  nego- 
tiations. Although  the  Catholic  parochial 
schools  of  the  Savannah  dlocaae — 10  ele- 
mentary and  1  high  school — ara  totally  de- 
segregated, the  public  school  system  Is  to 
begin  desegregation  with  one  class,  the  12tb, 
and  work  downward. 

Munslgnor  Toomey's  St.  James  Parish  llaa 
on  the  edge  of  the  far  southeastern  suburb 
of  Savannah,  an  area  that  was  developed 
with  small,  well-designed  homes  that  blend 
Into  a  beautiful  landscape  with  many  old 
trees  and  shrubbery. 

Monslgnor  Toomey  first  rallied  the  city's 
white  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergy  and 
then  approached  the  business  leaders.  A 
committee  of  businessmen  organised  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  had  made  little  head- 
way earlier. 

With  a  persistent  and  convincing  <9- 
tlmlsm  Monslgnor  Toomey  won  over  the  lead- 
ing businessmen,  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Jewish,  to  the  cause  of  negotiations  that  he 
considered  inevitable. 

UrrAIL     BAI.K8     HUBT 

His  approach  to  the  business  community 
coincided  with  a  substantial  loaa  of  retail 
sales  along  Broughton  Street  and  other  shop- 
ping centers.  Levy's,  a  big  department  store, 
had  quietly  desegregated  2  years  ago  and 
experienced  no  disturbance,  but  tba  leaaon 
was  not  followed  by  other  buslneaaas. 

A  hundred  business  leaders  agreed  with 
the  argumento  of  Monslgnor  Toomey  that 
Justice,  tranquility,  and  good  economics,  re- 
quired a  serious  negotiating  effort  to  end 
civil  righto  turmoil. 

The  businessmen  appointed  two  special 
negotiating  committeea.  Monslgnor  Toomey 
was  called  in  by  the  busineasmen's  group  as 
the  only  clergyman  in  the  preparatory  and 
negotiating  periods. 

Last  Thursday  night  an  agreement  was 
finally  signed.  All  the  busineaamta  agreed 
to  withhold  their  names  from  public  atten- 
tion until  the  details  of  desegregating  hotels, 
motor  inns  and  bowling  alleys  were  worked 
out,  but  Monslgnor  Toomey's  pioneer  role  la 
acknowledged  by  thoae  who  have  been  In- 
volved in  the  civil  righto  struggle  beta. 

The  decision  of  the  business  community 
to  end  the  blight  of  racial  conflict  through 
negotiations  was  the  act  of  a  community 
conscious  of  ito  place  in  American  history, 
living  amid  impressive  architectural  achleve- 
mento  of  the  18th  and  19th  century. 

CLIMATX    FOB    WBOOTUTIOMa 

Members  of  old  Savannah  families  who 
have  moved  into  leading  roles  in  busineaa, 
banking  and  Industry  here  have  been  Joined 
by  an  aggressive  new  type  of  buslneaamen 
from  other  parto  of  the  country,  men  who 
see  their  problems  primarily  in  econMnic 
terms  and  have  little  time  for  uneconomic 
solutions. 

The  climate  for  negotiations  with  the  Ne- 
groes was  present.  Monslgnor  Toomey's 
faith  and  energy  brought  action. 

Savannah  is  a  city  of  the  old  and  new 
blending  Into  a  harmonious  whole  against 
the  background  of  tdd  treaa,  lawns  and 
shrubbery.  Even  dilapidated  aectlona  gen- 
eraly  inhabited  by  Negroes  form  part  of  the 
picture. 

Beyond  the  old  sections  of  the  city  housaa 
are  set  back  at  a  comfortable  distance  from 
the  sidewalks  and  surrounded  by  shade  trees 
and  lawns. 

The  Intervening  Negro  sections  of  Savan- 
nah suffer  in  comparison  with  white  bous- 
ing, but  they  contain  some  decent  atreete 
and  some  good  housing.  On  balance  the  Ne- 
gro sections  of  Savannah  do  not  produea 
the  impression  of  utter  gloom  and  bopelaaa- 
nees  found  in  other  southern  cities  and  In 
northern  urban  centers. 


Though  fairly  proeperotis.  Savannah  has 
lagged  behind  Atlanta  and  other  cities  in  the 
rate  of  growth.  Many  of  the  heavy  indus- 
trtea  ara  owned  by  out-of-Stete  capital. 
Road  communications  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  demands  of  traffic.  The  higher 
educational  facilities  have  not  been  ex- 
panded. One  white  college  offers  a  2-year 
course  and  one  Negro  college  offers  a  4-year 
course,  primarily  for  teacher  training. 

Like  many  southern  communities,  Savan- 
nah is  dotted  with  many  churches  and 
chapels  of  all  denominations. 

One  of  the  curious  anomalies  of  Savannah 
is  the  great  number  of  money-lending  com- 
panies clustered  around  Broughton  Street, 
the  main  shopping  thoroughfare.  There  are 
more  than  70  listed  in  the  telephone  direc- 
tory, and  the  fierceness  of  their  competition 
Is  evidenced  in  their  advertising. 

Broughton  Street  is  a  lively  shopping  cen- 
ter, but  it  is  believed  that  the  city  has  not 
develoi>ed  ito  potential.  The  unemployment 
rate  is  high,  particularly  among  the  Negroes. 
Public  works  are  lagging  behind  other  cities. 
Opportunities  are  said  to  be  limited,  and  a 
high  number  of  college  graduates  migrate 
to  other  cities  to  start  their  careers. 

IPrcxn  the  Catholic  Herald  Citizen,  Milwau- 
kee. Wis..  Aug.  3,  1963] 

SuFPOBT  or  Civn.  Rights  Lxgislation  Caixxd 
CHSiBTiaN  DuTT  IN  Pastokal  Lkttes 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. — The  archbishop  of 
Cincinnati  has  called  it  a  Christian  duty  to 
support  the  proposed  civil  righto  legislation 
before  Congress. 

Archbishop  Karl  J.  Alter  said,  "we  should 
\irge  favorable  action  on  the  part  of  our 
representatives  in  enacting  this  legislative 
program." 

A  pKxninent  member  of  the  U.S.  hierarchy 
who  baa  held  several  national  poeto  in  the 
chtirch,  the  prelate  expressed  his  views  in 
a  pastoral  letter  in  all  churches  of  the  arch- 
diocese, Sunday,  July  21. 

He  deplored  the  grievous  injustices  which 
Negroes  suffer  and  said  "The  fact  Is  that  vm- 
less  there  is  a  redress  of  grievances  now  and 
not  merely  in  the  future,  the  cleavage  be- 
tween our  citizens  and  the  resulting  bitter- 
ness will  continue  to  grow." 

The  archbishop,  whose  feUow  bishops 
elected  him  to  six  1-year  terms  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference,  gave  his  support  to  civil 
righto  legislation  during  a  recitation  of  rem- 
edies be  proposed  to  curb  racial  injustice. 

"The  first  remedy,  one  of  prime  impor- 
tance," he  said,  "is  the  passage  by  Congress 
of  a  civil  righto  bill  which  will  grant  all 
citizens  irrespective  of  race  and  color,  equal 
rlgbto  In  voting,  in  admission  to  schools  on 
all  levels^  in  employment,  in  housing,  public 
facilities;  and  in  recreation. 

"It  is  fully  recognized  that  equal  social 
stetus  necessarily  resto  upon  the  full  use  of 
equal  opportunities,  and  ultimately  upon 
equal  qualifications.  Our  Christian  duty  at 
praaant  is  to  support  in  an  articulate  fashion 
tha  proposed  legislation  which  is  now  before 
CongraM." 

Other  areas  in  which  action  Is  needed,  the 
arabbtshop  said,  include: 

ndr  employment  and  fair  housing  legisla- 
tion at  the  Stote  and  local  levels. 

New  employment  opportunities  for  all  clti- 
■ens,  but  particularly  for  Negro  workers. 

Support  of  merchanto  who  will  remove 
raM  raatrlctlons  in  sales  and  office  jobs  and 
in  public  facilities. 

Removal  of  white  and  Negro  labels  from 
available  homes  and  integration  of  neighbor- 
hoods In  the  same  ratio  as  the  racial  propor- 
tions in  the  cities. 

ATOldlng  panic  in  changing  neighborhoods. 

"llia  duty  of  the  chvirch,"  he  continued 
"la  to  safeguard,  prtmiote,  and  sanction  the 
graat  social  virtues,  and  not  only  the  level 


of  individual  action  but  alao  on  the  level 
of  social  and  community  action.  Less  than 
this  would  be  to  prove  false  and  disloyal  to 
the  mandate  of  Christ." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  11,  1963] 
Light  rr  the  Bttiloing  Teadks 

The  walls  of  racial  exclvision  that  have 
traditionally  stood  between  Negroes  and 
skilled  jobs  In  the  building  trades  are  com- 
ing down.  The  formula  jointly  submitted  to 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  by  construction 
unions  and  employers  provides  the  most 
tangible  guarantees  the  Industry  has  ever 
given  on  a  national  basis  for  equality  of 
access  to  apprenticeship  programs.  Included 
in  the  plan  is  a  provision  for  impartial  rep- 
resentation on  local  appeals  boards  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  continued  discrimina- 
tion by  those  who  believe  job  opporttinitles 
ought  to  be  determined  by  Inherltence  rather 
than  qualification. 

This  indication  of  readiness  to  move  to- 
ward eradication  of  the  injustices  Negroes 
have  suffered  so  long  is  doubly  welcome  be- 
cause the  building  trades  have  been  the  most 
troublesome  battlefield  in  the  struggle  for 
civil  righto  In  recent  weeks.  In  doeens  of 
Northern  cities  demonstrators  have  con- 
ducted sit-ins,  sleep-ins,  and  lie-ins,  often 
in  defiance  of  law  and  good  sense,  to  drama- 
tize their  demands  tar  equal  treatment.  The 
new  i»-ocedures  deserve  a  fair  test  in  an 
atmosphere  free  of  illegal  pressure. 

The  desirability  of  such  a  harmonious  ap- 
proach is  reinforced  by  evidence  that  many 
local  unions  are  as  prepared  as  their  na- 
tional leaders  to  accept  the  inevitability  of 
change.  In  Cleveland  the  Plumbers  Union 
has  agreed  to  have  representatives  of  both 
the  Negro  community  and  the  Federal  Labor 
Department  on  ito  membership  review  com- 
mittee. The  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  has  hailed 
this  arrangement  as  a  national  model. 

In  New  York  City,  where  picketing  has 
been  carried  to  the  point  of  disruption,  the 
unions  last  month  set  up  a  biraclal  screen- 
ing committee  to  pass  on  applicanto  for  ap- 
prentice or  journeyman  status.  Appeals  may 
be  carried  to  another  committee  of  Federal, 
State,  and  city  officials.  If  there  are  defecto 
in  this  system,  they  should  be  explored  at  the 
conference  table.  The  great  problem  here 
and  everywhere  will  be  to  asstire  a  sufBcient 
expansion  of  jobs  so  that  Negroes  will  have 
places  to  go  to.  Equally  urgent  will  be  the 
necessity  for  equipping  them  with  skills  they 
never  before  had  a  real  incentive  to  acquire. 
These  are  tasks  that  can  better  be  carried 
through  by  cooperation  than  by  further  ex- 
changes of  bitterness. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.   1,  1963] 

Dan  Rivxx  Mills  Easks  Colok  Bax 

( By  William  Chapman ) 

Danvillk,  Va.,  July  81. — ^Dan  River  Mills, 
the  industrial  giant  of  this  Southside  Vir- 
ginia city,  has  moved  quietly  to  erase  ito 
color  lines  while  the  general  racial  stalemate 
continues,  2  months  after  Danville  Ne- 
groes took  to  the  streeto. 

The  big  textile  Arm  that  employs  10,000 
workers  has  desegregated  a  cafeteria,  re- 
moved partitions  in  reatrooms  and  painted 
out  "colored"  and  "white"  signs  at  drinking 
fountains  and  restrooms. 

The  moves  were  made  without  public  com- 
ment, but  the  company's  cautious  attempto 
to  ease  racial  tension  in  broader  fields  of 
emplo3rment  became  entangled  in  the  bitter 
impasse  between  the  city  government  and 
demonstrating  Negroes. 

Two  compcmy  officials  met  recently  with 
a  demonstration  leader.  Rev.  Lawrence 
Campbell,  and  a  retired  school  teacher  to 
discuss  the  hiring  and  training  of  more  Ne- 
groes and  the  elevation  of  others  from  me- 
nial to  skilled  jobs. 
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^mwwcukLa  object 
Ctty  o<!lrt»l>.  vbo  have   r«fxMed   to  meet 
with  •matad  &maimmti%ton.  objected  to  th« 
dlacuMlooa.     TlM   DanvUIe  Regtoter,   which 

reflects  the  city  forenxment'a  poeltlone  In 
nooet  Inetaneae.  aeHI  editorially  tbat  only 
"aerloue  mlerhtef  could  reault  from  the 
meetln^L 

"The  only  way  to  treat  an  alleged  crlmlnai 
U  to  give  him  his  day  In  court."  the  RegUter 


group 
to  be 
made 


The  city's  objaetlons  to  QegotlsUog  with 
arrested  or  Indletod  Negro  leaders  while  dem- 
onstrations continue  make  up  baiX  of  the 
racial  Imps  see  iMre.  The  other  half  Is  the 
Necroee'  conTlctlon  that  no  gain  will  be 
made  nnleas  UMy  stay  In  the  streets. 

Moderate  biislnsesmwn  generally  Une  up 
behind  the  City's  position  of  not  negotiating 
"while  kxtklng  down  the  barrel  of  a  gun"  as 
a  leading  retsilw  put  It  today. 

City  officials  have  said  privately  for  sev- 
eral weeks  that  sooas  of  the  Negroes  de- 
mands— specifically  the  hiring  of  Negro  po- 
licemen— would  be  met  if  the  demonstra- 
tions cease.  But  tlM  city  maintains  It  can- 
not take  a  hand  In  othar  issues,  such  as  the 
desegregation  of  rsstauranu  and  motels. 

Uayor    Julian    Stlnson's    all-white    racial 
advisory  cotnmttt—  has  met  with  a 
of    nondemonstrattng   Negroes,    only 
presented    wltli    the    same    demands 
earlier  by  demonstrators. 

The  Negro  moTMnent.  faced  with  mount- 
ing arrests,  polios  harassment  and  a  heavy 
drain  on  jail  bond  funds,  has  been  ground 
down  to  a  miwimnm  effort  In  demonstra- 
tions. 

Sporadic  sit-ins  and  small  marches  con- 
tinue, although  Sunday's  protest  drew  leas 
than  100  of  ths  IjOOO  marchers  predicted  by 
Negro  leaders. 

The  buying  twyeott  against  white  mer- 
chants Is  beginning  to  pinch,  however. 
There  is  no  olBelal  measurement  of  Its  ef- 
fectiveness but  on*  businessman  said  today 
he  knows  of  salsa  loaMs  at  some  stores  rang- 
ing between  1  and  90  percent. 

The  frustration  of  Negro  leaders  Is  height- 
ened by  reports  that  other  South  side  com- 
munities are  making  rapid  concessions  to 
Negro  groups  fto  !•■§  militant  than  Dan- 
ville's. 

mAB»T   TOWNS    ACT 

Ths  city  council  In  Martinsville,  30  miles 
away,  agreed  thla  week  to  appoint  a  blradal 
committee  after  two  meetings  with  a  Negro 
group  seeking  mors  municipal  and  private 
employment.  South  Boston.  23  miles  to  the 
east,  has  made  similar  conciliatory  moves. 

Rapid  desegregation  has  come  In  Greens- 
boro. N.C..  SO  miles  to  the  south,  and  In 
Lynchburg.  Va.,  once  regarded  &a  a  stubborn 
center  of  segregatkm. 

In  attempting  gains  at  Dan  River  Mills. 
Negroes  also  hare  asked  the  company  to  use 
lU  powerful  eooaoBSle  position  to  exert  pres- 
sure on  the  genaral  aoBomunlty.  The  com- 
pany has  been  pkikstad  here  and  In  New 
York. 

Although  Oao  Blver's  prssldent.  William 
J.  Krwln.  serTss  oti  the  mayor's  advisory 
committee,  the  company  has  not  attempted 
vlslMy  to  more  tha  dty  government.  Onoe 
tha  controUlng  powai  In  the  typical  mill- 
town  fashion,  tba  esaapany  has  moved  self- 
consciously away  firon  ito  paternalisUc  role 
In  the  last  decade  and  so  far  has  reelsted 
pleas  for  active  Intsrventlon  in  the  ciurent 
racial  stalemate. 

MeaawhUe,  tba  Asaodated  Preee  reported 
that  city  attorneys  moved  yeeterday  to  de- 
termine tha  phyaleal  oonditloo  of  a  Negro 
civil  rlghU  leader  who  failed  to  appear  in 
court  on  a  subpana.  A  bench  warrant  was 
Issued  for  his  arrest. 

The  leader,  Avon  BoUins.  of  KnoavUle. 
Tenn..  had  wrlttaa  in  a  published  leaflet 
that  blood  would  flow  in  tha  streets  If  soma 
of  the  Negroee'  demands  weren't  saet.     His 


attorneys  said  he  was  111  and  could  not  oome 
to  court  today. 

Karller  In  corporation  coxn-t.  attorneys  for 
DanvUle  sought  to  show  that  crganlxatiocis 
cited  by  the  House  Dn-Amerlcan  ActlvlUee 
Committee  have  been  involved  In  the  city's 
2  months  of  racial  unrest. 

The  hearing  concerns  whether  a  temporary 
corporation  court  injunction  barring  demon- 
strations shall  be  made  permanent. 

Judge  A  M  Aiken  granted  the  city's  re- 
quest that  It  be  allowed  to  send  a  doctor  of 
Its  own  choice  to  examine  the  hoepltallaed 
Rollins,  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co«jrdlnatlng 
Committee 

(Prom  the  New  York  Tlm^.  Aug  4.  19631 
CAnroRwiA   Orrs  Coos  To   Combat  Discsim- 

XNATTON EXSCXTTIVX    OSAKB     BT     BROWN     AP- 

PLIXS    TO    AlX    OF    THX    STATX's    .^GENCIKS    AND 
Co.NTKACTOas 

(By  Lawrence  E  Daviee) 

San  PaAjfcraco.  Au^rust  3  — A  code  of  fair 
practices  aimed  at  abolishing  all  racial  or 
religious  discrimination  by  California's  gov- 
ernment and  Its  outside  contractors  was  pro- 
claimed today  as  official  State  policy 

Gov  Edmund  O  Brown  signed  a  sweeping 
executive  order,  covering  the  flrst  such  code 
in  California's  history,  on  July  34.  before  he 
departed  for  a  European  vacation.  Its  Issu- 
ance was  delayed  until  the  copies  could  be 
printed. 

The  15-artlcle  code  was  developed  In  meet- 
ings held  by  Governor  Brown  with  Attorney 
General  SUnley  Moek  and  heads  of  State 
agencies. 

Mr.  Mosk  Is  to  set  up  and  direct  a  civil 
rights  task  force,  the  Governor's  office  an- 
nounced at  Sacramento,  "to  Insure  compli- 
ance with  the  code  and  to  coordinate  all  ctvU 
rights  actlvlUes  oif  the  State." 

STATS    LAWS    AKK    NOTIB 

In  a  preamble.  Governor  Brown  noted  that 
the  legislature  had  enacted  laws  to  prohibit 
discrimination  In  employment,  housing, 
schools,  and  places  of  business  He  con- 
tinued: 

"These  laws,  enunciating  the  State's  public 
policy  of  nondiscrimination,  have  been  sup- 
ported by  executive  action  and  upheld  by 
Judicial  decree. 

"But  the  laws,  coiu-t  edicts,  and  official  pro- 
nouncements are  only  a  beginning.  IX  dis- 
crimination and  segregation  have  been 
legally  forbidden,  a  more  subtle,  but  equally 
restrictive,  de  facto  discrimination  exists  and 
grows. 

"Justice  demands  that  we  not  only  banlah 
old  forms  of  discrimination  but  that  we  act 
affirmatively  to  assure  those  who  contribute 
fully  to  our  society  a  chance  to  share  fully 
In  Its  rewards." 

raisT  cooincATioN 

The  Governor.  In  a  separate  statement  ac- 
companying the  executive  order,  said  that 
"although  it  has  long  been  the  policy  of  this 
State  not  to  discriminate  on  the  basts  ot 
race,  color  or  creed,  this  policy  has  never  been 
codified. 

"California."  he  said.  "Is  proud  of  lu  fine 
record  of  minority  group  relations  and  Its 
legislative  and  Judicial  record  to  eliminate 
discrimination,    but    new    steps    are    needed. 

"The  code  of  fair  practices  will  serve  as  a 
guide  of  conduct  to  ail  departments  of  the 
State  In  their  relations  with  minority  groups 
and  Individuals.  I  will  expect  from  all  de- 
partments of  State  government  not  only  non- 
dlscrlminaUan  but  affirmative  action  to 
assure  the  quality  of  opportunity  In  every 
activity  the  State  engages  In." 

The  code  requires  annual  reports  from  all 
State  agencies  on  programs  undertaken  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year  to  make  the  code  ef- 
fecUve.     Thu  report.  It  stated,  "shall  cover 


both  Internal  actlvlUes  and  external  rela- 
tions with  the  public  and  with  other  agen- 
cies." 

All  services  of  every  State  agency  must  be 
performed  without  discrimination,  the  code 
prescribes,  and  no  such  agency  shall  "t>e- 
come  a  party  to  any  agreement,  arrangement 
or  plan  wblch  has  the  effect  of  sancUonlng 
discriminatory   practices. " 

CLAUSS    ON    ALL    CO^mlAC-^8 

"Every  State  contract  and  subcontract  for 
public  works  or  for  goods  or  services.'  an- 
(Hher  article  reads,  "shall  contain  a  clause 
prohibiting  discriminatory  employment  prac- 
tices by  contractors  and  subcontractors 
b.ised  on  race,  color,  religion,  national  ori- 
gin or  ancestry 

"The  nondiscrimination  clause  shall  In- 
clude a  provision  requiring  State  contractors 
nnd  the  subcontractors  to  give  written  no- 
tice of  their  commitment  under  this  clause 
to  any  labor  unions  with  which  they  have  a 
collective  bargaining  or  other  agreement." 

The  article  says  that  "such  contractual 
provisions  shall  be  fully  and  effectively  en- 
forced, and  any  breach  of  them  shall  be  re- 
garded a  miiterlal  breach  of  the  contract  " 

covEsa  AUL  Acnvmsa 
The  code  covers  employment  services.  State 
education,  counseling  and  training  pro- 
grams, private  educational  liutltutlons  char- 
tered by  the  State,  bousing  accommodations. 
State  licensing  and  regulatory  agencies,  pub- 
lic schools,  State-admlnlBtered  financial  aid 
programs  and  other  activities. 

An  article  on  law  enforcement  specifies 
that  the  Attorney  General's  office  shall  en- 
courage local  law  enforcement  agenclee  to 
develop  special  training  programs  In  the  field 
of  human  relations  and  "to  eetabllsb  formal 
procedures  for  the  InvesUgatlon  of  citizen 
complalnu  of  alleged  abuses  of  authority 
by  individual  peace  oflicers." 

Governor  Brown  ordered  that  copies  of  the 
code  be  distributed  to  all  State  officials,  em- 
ployees, and  to  governing  boards  of  all  politi- 
cal subdlvUlons  In  the  State.  He  directed 
that  It  be  posted  conspicuously  In  all  State 
faclllUes. 


CMASI.BBTOI*       STOBIS       END       RACIAL       BaSS 

87  PniMS  in  Ptacx  Agbkkment;  Win  I»»aisk 
or  NAACP 

CHAHi.«aTON,  8C,  August  2— An  agree- 
ment by  white  businessmen  to  remove  racial 
barriers  In  this  city  today  was  hailed  by  a 
civil  rlghU  leader  as  the  most  significant 
breakthrough  yet  achieved  by  street  demon- 
strations In  the  South. 

John  A  Morsell,  ssslstant  executive  secre- 
tary of  ttM  NAACP,  Issued  a  sUtement  In 
New  York  praising  the  agreement. 

Eighty-seven  downtown  business  firms 
have  agreed  to  Negro  demands  ranging  from 
the  desegregation  of  store  facilities  to  an 
upgrading  of  Job  opportunities.  Negroes 
agreed  to  end  their  demonstrations,  which 
have  been  held  almost  dally  since  June  9, 
and  boycotts  of  white  firms. 

"ThU  is  the  most  significant  and  produc- 
tive breakthrough  yet  achieved  as  a  reeult 
of  de.segregatlon  demonstrations  in  the 
South,"  Morsell  said. 

White  leaders  here  announced.  "The  busi- 
nesses took  this  step  forward  as  their  con- 
tribution to  the  community  harmony  and  a 
further  evidence  of  good  faith  In  the  leaders 
of  the  Negro  community." 

Here  are  the  six  points  reached  in  the  de- 
segregation agreement  between  Negro  lead- 
ers and  Charleston  businessmen: 

Courtesy  titles  for  ail  Negro  customers  In 
correspondence,   conversation   and  accounts. 

Equal  Job  opportunities. 

Freedom  to  use  previously  all-white  fitting 
rooms,  rest  roon^,  lounges,  water  fountains, 
and  other  customer  services. 

Serve  customers  in  turn  as  they  arrive  at 
a  counter. 
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Allow  Negroes  to  try  on  hats  and  clothaa. 

Pay  Negroes  as  all  other  sales  psnonnel 
and  attire  them  in  appropriate  clothing. 
wlieu  employed. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  13,  IMS] 
Apasticxht  roB  Rbmt 

At  Piirkfalrfax,  for  the  first  time,  the  sutK- 
iirban  garden  apartment  has  been  opened  to 
the  qxiallfled  Negro  tenant.  The  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Co.'s  announcement  has, 
for  this  city,  a  significance  that  Is  quite  lit- 
erally incalculable. 

Because  the  turnover  in  Parkf alrfax  Ls  not 
high,  the  Immediate  number  of  new  tenants 
of  whatever  race  will  not  be  large.  But 
Metropolitan's  annoimcement  sets  a  ringing 
precedent  of  decency  and  equity  in  a  field 
where  discrimination  bears  particularly 
heavily  upon  parents  attemi>ting  to  improve 
the  conditions  under  which  they  and  their 
children  live.  Nearly  all  of  the  middle- 
income  housing  built  In  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington since  the  war  has  been  in  the  sub- 
urbe.  The  suborbe'  general  refusal  to  rent 
or  sell  to  Negroes  has  held  them  in  the  Dis- 
trict, itself,  where  housing  tends  sharply  to- 
wiu-d  the  extremes  of  luxury  and  squalor. 

Alexandria,  of  all  the  suburbs.  Is  most 
urgently  in  need  of  the  opportunity  that 
Parkfalrfaz  now  offers.  Alexandria  has  a 
great  deal  of  low-Income  housing,  with  the 
largest  Negro  slums  In  the  suburbs  and  as 
much  public  housing.  In  relation  to  popula- 
tion, as  the  District  itself.  But  it  contains 
very  nearly  no  middle-income  housing  for 
Negroes,  with  the  unfortunate  result  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  city's  Negro  profes- 
sional families,  the  teachers,  ministers,  phy- 
sicians and  lawyers,  are  forced  to  leave  the 
city  altogether  In  their  search  for  homes. 
The  rapid  restoration  of  the  city's  oldest 
nelghtx>rhoods  la  squeeslng  Negroes  out  of 
blocks  In  the  urban  eastern  end  ot  Alexan- 
dria where  they  have  lived  for  generations. 
The  availability  of  comfortable  and  respect- 
able homes  In  the  western  and  suburban  end 
of  Alexandria  carries  with  it,  then,  an  Im- 
mense sjrmbollc  Importance. 

A  sufficient  supply  of  moderately  priced 
homes  for  Negroes  cannot  be  obtained,  and 
the  unhealthy  overcrowding  of  tiba  District 
cannot  be  relieved,  without  tba  willlngneas 
of  suburban  builders  and  landkmU  to  deal 
with  Negroes  as  they  deal  with  evaryone  alae. 
Both  city  and  suburbs  owe  the  IfetropoUtan 
Life  Insurance  Co.  a  special  debt  for  its  ex- 
ample of  sound  business  leadership. 


THE  3M  COMPANY  PROVIDES  FUNDS 
FOR  EXPERIMENTS  IN  EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  a  gesture  of  unusual  magnitude  and 
magnanimity  on  the  part  of  one  of  our 
Nation's  foremost  business  corporations, 
the  3M  Co.  of  St.  Paul.  In  case  any- 
one does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
symbol  "3M,"  it  represents  Minnesota 
Mining  It  Manufacturing  Co.  On  Au- 
gust 13  the  company  announced  the  3M 
assistance  grant  to  education  program. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  program 
3M  wHl  provide  a  $3,000  visual  com- 
munication center  to  each  of  500  schools 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  is 
a  $1.5  million  grant — a  figure  large 
enough  to  be  meaningful  even  to  those 
of  us  who  are  accust<»ned  to  dealing  with 
the  national  budget,  l^ese  sehocris  win 
be  selected  first  by  local  selection  com- 
mittees and  later  reviewed  by  a  national 
selection  committee.  Elementary  schools, 
cix Ml 


secondary  schools  and  colleges,  public 
and  private,  are  all  eligible  to  submit 
pr(H?OBals  oonoemlng  the  i^anned  use  of 
such  a  center,  lliere  are  no  strings  at- 
tached, "nie  national  selection  commit- 
tee consists  of  representatives  of  the 
various  levels  of  education  and  the  edu- 
cational press. 

Each  recipient  will  receive  the 
"Thenno-Fax"  visual  communications 
system.  This  system  includes  a  complete 
line  of  classroom  and  portable  overhead 
projectors  and  incorporates  an  econom- 
IcaJ  method  for  preparing  transparencies 
for  overhead  projection. 

As  Bert  S.  Cross,  president  of  3M, 
stated  in  announcing  the  grant: 

It  is  the  teachers  who  must  assimilate  the 
latest  knowledge  in  their  fields  and  pass  It 
on  in  a  stimulating  fashion  to  their  students. 
Textbooks  once  regarded  as  basic  are  quick- 
ly made  obsolete.  Pacts  that  were  once  com- 
mitted to  rote  must  be  reevaluated  In  terms 
of  modem  findings. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  the 
field  of  education  Involves  research  and 
experimentation.  Local  boards  of  edu- 
cation are  so  busily  occupied  with  meet- 
ing the  financial  problems  involved  in 
providing  sufficient  classrooms  and 
teachers  that  money  for  experimental 
techniques  are  rarely  considered  or  ap- 
proved. It  will  therefore  be  particularly 
beneficial  to  progress  in  American  edu- 
cation that  these  demonstration  centers 
are  established  and  we  are  indeed  ap- 
preciative of  the  efforts  of  3M  in  pro- 
viding for  their  establishment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  fact  sheet  and  press  release  re- 
lating to  the  3M  assistance  grant  to  edu- 
cation program. 

There  being   no  objection,  the   fact 
sheet  and  press  release  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Recchio,  as  fc^ows: 
Tkb  SM/AOX  Fact  Shxet 

thx  3k  as8i9takcb  cmlaivt  to  educatiolf 

PBOOBAM 

The  $1.6  million  3M  assistance  grant  to 
education  program  will  provide  a  $3,000  vis- 
ual communication  system  to  each  of  500 
achools  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
selection  of  the  schools  will  be  made  follow- 
ing a  two  and  a  half  month  iMriod  during 
which  school  principals  and  administrators 
win  be  invited  to  submit  proposals  briefly 
describing  why  their  school  should  receive 
a  grant.  These  propoaala  wiU  be  reviewed 
toy  loeal  selection  oommittees  of  educators 
in  lao  areas  throughout  the  country.  Thalr 
aelactlons  will  ba  forwarded  to  a  T^»t4r>nal 
selection  committee  of  prominent  educators 
and  publishers.  After  proposals  are  reviewed 
by  the  national  selection  committee,  the 
final  600  selections  will  be  made,  and  the 
grants  awarded. 


The  SM  Co.  is  aware  of  the  vital  prob- 
lems which  confront  our  schools:  The  stead- 
Uy  Increasing  number  of  students,  the  tre- 
mandous  pressure  to  develop  qualified 
gradnataa  who  will  beoocoe  the  leaders  of 
governmant  and  Industry,  the  need  for  capa- 
ble ■cientists  and  technicians.  These  factors 
demand  the  continued  improvement  of  dass- 
roQOX  teaching  techniques.  Through  exten- 
sive research  and  development,  3M  Co.  has 
produced  a  visual  communications  system 
which  enables  the  teacher  to  communicate 
better  with  her  class.  Through  the  assist- 
ance grant  to  education  program,  a  complete 
system   win   be   presented   to   BOO   selected 


schools.  As  a  result,  a  teaching  laboratory 
will  be  established  In  every  area  of  the 
country. 

The  3M  Co.  hopes  other  organizations  such 
as  foundations  and  private  firms,  will  provide 
these  pilot  laboratories  with  other  tools  to 
aid  in  the  teaching  process.  3M  hopes  that 
this  grant  will  be  the  first  step  in  establish- 
ing a  pattern  of  contribution  to  education 
by  indxistry.  Each  of  these  500  teaching 
laboratories  will  become  a  workshop  to  en- 
able teachers  to  develop  their  own  creative 
teaching  techniques.  The  roster  of  grant 
recipients  will  be  made  available  to  schools 
of  education  and  any  primary  or  second£u-y 
school  interested  In  improving  teaching. 

BOW  THX  PBOGRAM   WnX  WOSK 

The  180  "TTiermo-Pax"  dlstribut<»8  in  the 
United  States  will  choose  a  local  selection 
committee,  consisting  of  local  school  board 
members,  school  administrators,  curriculum 
directcH's,  audio- visual  coordinators,  prlncl- 
ptils,  and  teachers.  The  distributors  exer- 
cise no  vote.  Information  about  SM/AOE, 
including  the  pn^xwal  form  will  be  mailed 
to  State  and  local  school  administrators  and 
scho(d  principals  throughout  the  country. 
The  iM'opoeal  calls  for  a  detailed  description 
of  current  and  anticipated  uses  of  'visual 
teaching  aids  In  the  school.  School  ofllclals 
will  be  asked  to  elaborate  on  any  research 
projects  underway  in  this  area,  as  well  as 
any  other  teaching  developments  employing 
visual  conununlcation.  These  proposals  will 
be  screened  by  the  local  selection  committee. 
The  top  proposals  will  then  be  forwarded  to 
the  national  selection  committee  which  will 
meet  for  the  final  selection  phase  in  St.  Paul. 
Minn.  Awards  wlU  be  announced  December 
10,  1963. 

THX  NATIONAL  SB.KCnON  COMIUT^ES 

The  national  selection  cconmittee  consists 
of  representatives  from  various  levels  of  edu- 
cation and  tha  educational  press. 

THOaX  BUOIBLB  TO  APPLT 

All  schools  (public,  private,  and  parochial) 
on  all  levels,  Including  college,  secondary, 
and  primary,  are  eligible.  In  no  case  will 
selection  of  a  prcqxjsal  be  contingent  upon 
present  or  future  purchasing  of  any  SM  Co. 
product.  Each  "Tliermo-Fax"  distributor 
will  mall  proposals  to  all  educational  Institu- 
tions in  his  area.  Additional  proposals  will 
be  available  on  request,  either  through  the 
dealers  or  directly  from  3M  Co.  Proposals 
must  be  submitted  to  local  selection  com- 
mittees by  November  15,  IPCS. 

TUB   AWABDS 

The  $8,000  package  of  modem  visual  edu- 
caticm.  aids  is  comprised  (tf  tha  "Thmnao- 
Fax"  visual  communications  cystaou  ThiM 
system  includes  a  complete  Una  ot  i  iaasuMnii 
and  portable  overhead  projactora  and  in- 
corporates an  economical  method  for  pre- 
paring transparencies  for  overhead  projec- 
tion.   This  includes: 

1.  Ten  model  66  classroom  overhead 
projectors. 

2.  One  model  60  portable  overhead 
projector. 

3.  Two  model  46  4-secand  tranqiarancy 
makers  (produces  transparendas  in  4  seconds 
from  a  variety  of  source  materials  su<di  as 
newspaper  articles,  students'  homework  or 
class  aswlgnnients) . 

4.  Transparency  film — 3400  sheets. 

6.  "Tharmo-rax"  oopy  papes^— MO  sheets. 

6.  A  spartal  teacher  training  workshop  in 
the  operation  ot  the  visual  communication 
system. 

THX    31C    AND    VTBTTAI.    COMMTTNICATIOKS 

Operating  on  the  premise  that  "Tha  most 
effective  teaching  machine  ever  Invented  is 
the  teacher."  SM  Co.  has  produced  its  com- 
prehensive visual  communications  system  to 
function  as  an  education  aid — a  tool  for  the 
teacher. 
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Overhead  projection  is  a  relatively  new  and 
dramatic  mthod  of  presenting  facta  and 
Ideas  clearly,  oonclaelj.  It  waa  designed  to 
aaaUt  the  ■pofcer  to  communicate  with  hla 
audience  effactlvely  and  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  Impact. 

This  new  method  of  teaching  has  four 
primary  narmntM^a: 

1  The  teacher  employs  the  projector  In 
front  of  the  claas,  facing  her  pupils,  thus 
maintaining  eye  contact. 

J  The  room  remains  well  lit  Projected 
Images  can  be  aeen  clearly  under  normal 
lighting  condltloos. 

3  Student  attention  Is  easy  to  control  and 
student  participation  Is  stimulates! 

4  The  aquliimant  la  aimple  to  operate 
Th^  ••■•  with  which  tranapaxenclea  can  be 

made  from  TlrtuaUy  any  printed  or  written 
material  enabtaa  teachers  to  employ  a  host 
of  additional  aubject  materials  Into  her 
everyday  ciaasas.  Teaching  of  such  subjecu 
as  mathemattoa,  geography,  science,  art.  and 
music  U  almplllled  by  this  teaching  method 
Thla  method  offers  a  dramatic  means  for 
projecting  student  work  to  the  class. 

Through  aM/AOB,  the  company  will  make 
this  equipment  available  to  teachers  in  5.500 
classrooms  in  the  United  States. 

Nkw  Tout. — A  91.5  million  assistance 
grant  to  schools  across  the  country  to  en- 
courage creatlTe  teaching  was  announced  to- 
day by  Mlnnceote  Mining  &  Manufactiu-lng 
Ck). 

Bert  8.  Croae.  president  of  3M.  told  a  press 
conference  hare  that  the  grant  would  pro- 
vide 43,000  worth  oX  visual  communications 
equipment  to  each  of  500  schools.  He  said 
that  the  company  hopes  that  each  of  these 
schools  will  In  fact  become  a  teaching 
laboratory  where  new  teaching  techniques 
can  be  developed. 

Cross  said  he  hopes  other  manufacturers, 
textbook  publishers  and  foundations  con- 
cerned with  education  will  follow  this  pat- 
tern by  contributing  their  Ideas  and  capa- 
blllUes  to  theee  selected  schools. 

The  schools  will  be  selected  on  the  basis 
of  a  written  proposal  submitted  by  princi- 
pals and  administrators  which  will  briefly 
describe  technlqties  of  employing  visual  aids 
In  the  classroom,  now  and  in  the  future 

All  schools,  public,  private,  and  parochial 
on  all  levels.  Including  college,  secondary, 
and  primary  are  eligible. 

Through  this  program,  the  St.  Paul,  Minn.. 
Arm  will  preeent  a  complete  visual  com- 
munications system  consisting  of  trans- 
parency makers  and  overhead  projection 
equipment  to  each  school  selected  by  a  na- 
tional seleoUon  committee  of  leading  edu- 
cators and  publishers. 

All  propoaala  must  be  submitted  to  the 
local  selection  conunlttee  no  later  than  No- 
vember 15.  Xioeal  selection  conunlttees  will 
review  theee  propoaala  and  submit  the  best 
to  the  national  selection  committee  which 
will  meet  In  St.  Paul  to  make  the  final  500 
selections.  Announcement  of  the  grant 
reclplente  will  be  made  In  December. 

In  no  case  will  selection  of  a  proposal  be 
contingent  upon  present  or  future  purchases 
of  any  SM  onmpany  product.  The  equip- 
ment will  beeome  the  permanent  property 
of  the  recipient  school. 

The  3M  company,  constantly  emphasizing 
the  importaaee  of  reeearch  throughout  its 
history,  has  developed  a  system  that  enables 
the  t4Mtcher  to  make  Instant  transparencies 
of  virtually  any  material  she  wtahes  to  use 
as  teaching  aids  In  the  classroom.  These 
can  be  shown  to  the  class  on  overhead 
projectors. 

'Of  coxtfse."  Cross  noted,  these  methods 
are  already  In  use  In  some  schools.  But 
they  will  In  the  next  decade  become  as 
common  as  chalkbocutls." 

"Today,  there  Is  a  general  awareness  that 
US  education  Is  facing  a  double  challenge — 
burgeoning  school  enrollment  and  the  need 
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to  absorb  knowledge  discovered  as  recently 
*•  yesterday.  Educating  record  numbers  of 
students  In  the  complex  facts  of  a  swiftly 
changing  environment  places  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  teachers  of  America  " 

Mr  Cross  emphasized  that  this  program  is 
based  upon  the  conviction  that  the  teacher 
is  and  must  remain  the  dominant  force  In 
the  education  process  He  said  that  to  be 
truly  efTectlve,  all  claasroom  equipment 
should  be  designed  to  help  the  teacher  do 
a  better  Job. 

He  concluded  that  3M  company  hopes 
that  our  grant  program  will  rurlher  the 
process  along  by  helping  more  teachers  to 
discover  new  wtiys  to  motivate  and  inform 
their  siudentii   ' 


FINANCING    EDUCATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other item  with  important  implications 
for  education  has  attracted  my  atten- 
tion— as  I  think  it  should  that  of  all 
Senators.  The  research  council  of  the 
Great  Cities  Program  for  School  Im- 
provement has  issued  a  statement  in  the 
form  of  a  brochure  entitled  "Fiscal  Pol- 
icies to  Meet  the  Needs  of  Great  City 
School  Systems  in  America." 

Their  statement  notes  the  dimensions 
of  the  problem  confronting  our  local 
communities  in  financing  their  educa- 
tional systems  with  the  present  inelastic 
tax  sources  available  to  them.  It  also 
presents  guidelines  for  the  solution  of 
these  problems.  I  believe  they  are  par- 
ticularly well-balanced  and  recognize  the 
need  for  local  responsibility,  as  well  as 
the  limitations  of  the  sources  available 
to  them.  These  guides  may  be  summai  - 
ized  by  the  general  formula: 

Total  cost  of  budgetary  needs  -capital 
and  operating  budgets— equals  .share  from 
local  taxes,  plus  share  from  State  sources, 
plus  any  needed  share  from  Federal  sources 

It  further  states : 

The  share  from  Federal  sources  should 
support  those  programs  which  are  in  the 
national  interest  and  should  also  supplement 
the  State  and  local  shares  In  relation  to  un- 
met  financial   needs. 

While  the  guidelines  presented  are 
broad  enough  to  be  applicable  to  all  sit- 
uations, they  constitute  a  framework 
within  which  our  people  can  continue  to 
control  the  education  of  their  children 
while  meeting  society's  needs  for  a  pop- 
ulace with  the  necessary  technological 
and  social  skills  and  understandings,  to 
permit  our  Nation  not  only  to  maintain 
our  present  position,  but  to  move  forward 
with  confidence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  brochure  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brochure 
was  ordered  to  be  prj^ited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  Polictes  To  Meet  the  Needs  or  the 
Oreat  Citt  School  Ststkius  m  Amexica — 
the  Reseaech  CoTTNcn.  or  the  Oreat  CmES 
PaoGEAM  rot  School  Ikpkovemeht 
(EDrros's  Notx. — This  statement  was  pro- 
duced as  the  result  of  a  report  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Research  Council  of  the 
Oreat    Cities   Program    for   School    Improve- 
ment ) 

(Representatives  from  the  preat  cities: 
Howard  Aker,  Milwaukee;  Dwlght  E.  Beecher, 
Buffalo;  James  D  Berry,  Detroit;  H.  8  Bran- 
nen.  Houston;  Edward  Butler,  Detroit:  Jack 
P    Crowther,  Los  Angeles:    Bernard  E    Dono- 


van, New  York;  Orlando  F.  Furno,  Baltimore; 
James  K.  Helms,  3rd,  Philadelphia;  Donald 
Hill,  Chicago:  Merwln  L.  Hlmmler.  Pitts- 
burgh; Sam  Lawson,  St.  Louis;  Charles  J 
Lynch,  Boston;  William  H.  Ohrenberger.  Bos- 
ton; John  P.  Schaefer.  Pittsburgh:  William 
Simmons,  Detroit;  Karl  O.  Suessenguth, 
Cleveland;  and  Michael  Wach,  Cleveland 
Consultant,  William  P.  McLure,  University 
of  Illinois.  Members  of  the  writing  and  edi- 
torial committee  were  Jack  P  Crowther,  Ber- 
nard E  Donovan.  Orlando  F  Furno,  nnd  Wil- 
liam P    McLure  i 

If  we  were  to  suppress  our  educational 
system  for  a  single  generation,  our  equip- 
ment would  decay,  most  of  our  people  would 
die  of  starvation  and  intellectually  and 
.spiritually  we  would  slip  back  4.000  years 
In  human  progress  " — Herbext  Hoover 

The  public  school  systems  of  the  great 
cities  in  America  are  In  serious  financial 
Ulfnculty  Costs  of  education  are  rising 
faster  than  revenues  The  situation  Is  ap- 
proaching a  crisis  with  harmful  effects  not 
only  in  the  cities  but  also  in  the  Nation  at 
large  Every  thoughtful  citizen  bears  the 
responsibility  to  give  this  problem  his  care- 
ful attention. 

Cities  lack  sufficient  access  to  tax  resources 
to  provide  adequate  financial  support  for 
their  many  vital  governmental  operations 
In  particular,  they  are  unable  to  utilize 
equitably  their  economic  resources  for  edu- 
cation The  issue  is  a  matter  of  proper 
fiscal  policy  Steps  should  be  taken  so  that 
the  desire  of  the  public  for  a  quality  pro- 
griun  of  education  may  And  unequlvcx-al 
expression  in  State  laws.  These  laws  should 
contain  policies  which  serve  as  guides  to 
solutions  of   this  problem. 

The  great  cities,  like  other  communities 
throuKhout  the  Nation,  are  investing  too 
little  of  their  economic  resources  in  educa- 
tion Citizens  need  to  take  careful  stock  of 
the  crucial  Importance  of  education  to  their 
well-being  and  to  give  education  a  high 
priority  among  the  things  they  value  In  our 
society.  The  public  must  take  action 
through  their  representatives  in  Government 
to  secure  appropriate  fiscal  policies  to  rem- 
edy the  situation. 

Fourteen  of  the  great  cities  in  America  are 
conducting  studies  of  fiscal  problems  In  their 
school  systems.  The  Initial  findings  suggest 
some  policies  which  could  point  the  way  out 
of  the  present  dilemma  in  theee  cities,  and 
possibly  in  other  types  of  communities  as 
well. 

the  problem 
In  the  great  cities,  and  in  other  school 
systems  as  well,  the  problem  Lb  this:  Under 
present  fiscal  policies,  boards  of  education 
do  not  have  enough  money  to  provide  the 
kind  and  quality  of  educational  program 
needed  for  the  well-being  of  our  society. 
Fiscal  needs  far  outrun  the  potential  funds 
from   prevailing  revenue  sources. 

Why  has  this  problem  arisen?  The  in- 
creased fiscal  needs  are  chiefly  the  result 
of  a  combination  of  factors: 

( 1 )  rapid  Increase  In  the  school  age  popu- 
lation; (2)  shortage  of  qualified  teachers 
prepared  to  cope  with  the  educational  prob- 
lems of  great  cities;  (3)  obsolescent  school 
plants;  (4)  need  for  additional  plants  at 
ever-increasing  site  and  construction  costs; 
(5)  high  population  density;  (6)  great  popu- 
lation mobility;  (7)  excessive  retardation 
and  failtire  of  pupils;  (8)  large  numbers  o»' 
dropouts;  and  (9)  performance  of  functions 
which  are  not  Intrinsically  educational. 

Boards  of  education  are  operating  schoc^ls 
with  budgets  which  are  inadequate  to  cope 
with  the  problem  facing  them.  Sources  of 
revenue  are  too  restrictive,  too  Inelastic  in 
relation  to  the  fiscal  demands  of  education 
and  the  ability  of  the  economy  to  meet  those 
demands  The  property  tax  is  the  predomi- 
nant source  of  funds.  This  source  Is  relied 
upon  heavily  for  other  local  functions  of  gov- 
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ernment.  In  some  States,  the  city  school  sys- 
tems have  been  given  some  relief  In  the  tona 
of  local  nonproperty  taxes.  Thsse  sourcss.  In 
the  main,  provide  only  a  partial  solution, 
States  that  have  gocM  f  srthast  toward  a  sol«- 
Uon  of  this  problem  have  railed  on  proparty 
taxes  at  the  local  level  and  nonproperty  tazaa 
at  the  State  level.  However,  Inadequate  fi- 
nancial support  i>erslsts  In  varying  degress. 
No  State  has  put  Its  fiscal  policies  In  ooaa- 
plete  order  on  thU  Important  Issue. 

THE    80L.im01f 

The  following  policies  offer  promise  as 
guides  for  a  solution  to  the  fiscal  need  of  the 
school  systems  In  the  great  cities: 

1.  The  financial  support  of  public  educa- 
tion should  be  a  responsibility  shared  by  all 
citizens  and  all  levels  of  government. 

In  every  State  the  provisions  for  financing 
schools  are  established  by  the  legislature.  It 
is  incumbent  upon  each  State  legislature  to 
reassess  Its  fiscal  system,  for  school  support 
and  to  adopt  measures  which  are  essential  to 
tlie  support  of  public  education.  Local 
school  officials  cannot  act  for  the  citizens  be- 
yond the  limits  set  by  BUte  law.  When  the 
iimita  on  finance  make  it  Impoeslble  to  oper- 
ate the  schools  to  obtain  a  desired  quality, 
the  citizens  can  turn  to  the  legislature  which 
IB  the  source  for  provisions  to  remedy  the 
situation.  If  there  are  problems  which  can 
l>e  solved  better  through  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  citizens  can  call  upon  this 
Government  to  participate. 

2.  The  State  program  for  financial  suppm^ 
should  recognize  the  complex  needs  c€  the 
city  school  systenos  but  the  detennlnatlon  oC 
the  needs  should  be  the  responslblU^  of  the 
local  boards  of  education. 

School  systems  must  organise  instructimial 
programs  and  special  services  for  a  wide  range 
of  students.  There  are  the  highly  gifted,  the 
physically  handicapped,  the  slow  learners, 
the  emotionally  disturbed,  those  who  need 
special  vocational  training  earlier  than  usual. 
U\e  dropouts  who  might  be  persuaded  to  re- 
turn under  new  circumstances,  and  older 
adults  who  need  further  schooling.  The 
great  cities  have  a  disproportionately  large 
number  of  pupils  who  need  special  guidance 
and  instruction  In  small  groups,  if  not  Indi- 
vidually. Special  services  to  meet  these 
needs  Increase  the  operating  coats.  Capital 
needs  for  buildings  and  facilities  to  mslntaln 
up-to-date  programs  require  large  expendi- 
tures in  addition  to  operating  costs.  If  the 
State  financial  program  does  not  include  pro- 
vision for  these  costs,  the  local  tax  base  may 
be  overburdened  or  sufficient  funds  for  eflec- 
tive  operation  may  not  be  available. 

3.  The  measure  of  the  local  school  dla- 
txlct's  ability  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
education  should  be  in  terms  of  the  total 
burden  of  local  government  cost  borne  by  the 
local  tax  base. 

The  local  tax  base  should  not  be  expected 
to  bear  more  than  a  fair  burden  in  the  total 
load  that  it  carries  for  education  and  other 
services  of  government.  A  reasonable  limit 
of  financial  support  which  the  school  dis- 
trict should  be  expected  to  obtain  frcHn  the 
local  tax  base  Is  dependent  upon  the  burden 
placed  on  this  base  by  other  local  govern- 
ments. As  the  amount  of  local  tax  for  other 
government  goes  up,  there  Is  leas  left  for 
education. 

4.  Local  boards  of  education  should  be 
free  from  unreasonable  restrictions  in  the 
administration  of  fiscal  affairs,  from  undue 
controls  by  other  governmental  agencies,  and 
from  cumbersome  legal  procedures  at  State 
and  local  levels  which  thwart  effective  ex- 
pression of  citizens. 

A  great  many  factors  shape  the  «|«»i^»i»^ 
needs  of  the  educational  program  in  a  local 
school  dUtrict.  No  two  districts  are  exactly 
alike.  When  school  boards  are  hampered  in 
the  exercise  of  their  Judgment  to  solve  the 
great  variety  of  problems  facing  them,  the 
education  of  Individuals  suffers.    The  most 


serious  restrictions  on  school  boards  are  pow- 
ers which  some  legislatures  give  to  officials 
tn  non-eduuattonal  government  to:  (I)  ap- 
provw  the  school  budget,  (3)  mak»  supple- 
mentary appeopriatlons,  (S>  set  the  acbool 
tax  ttmit,  and  (4)  exercise  accounting  con- 
trol in  the  administration  at  the  budget. 

ft.  The  fiscal  procedures  for  adeqtiate  school 
support  should  provide  the  school  districts 
with  direct  access  to  taxes  which  can  be  ad- 
ministered best  locally  and  indirect  access  to 
those  which  can  be  administered  best  at  the 
State  levri. 

The  profMrty  tax  is  by  far  the  most  Impor- 
tant of  all  tax  bases  to  be  administered  lo- 
cally. Some  legislatures  permit  local  school 
districts  to  levy  certain  non-property  taxes 
as  minor  supplements.  Generally,  non- 
property  taxes  on  income  and  business  trans- 
aetlons  are  more  sultaMe  for  collection  by 
State  goremment  and  distribution  to  school 
districts  through  objective  {xocedures.  Thus 
throngb  the  State  gov^nment  cltlaens  have 
indirect  access  to  other  tax  bases  which  can- 
not be  administered  effectively  at  the  local 
level.  The  comMnation  at  direct  and  indi- 
rect access  to  taxing  ability  shotild  provide 
(1)  an  adequate  amount  of  funds,  and  (2) 
a  reasonable  equalization  of  the  total  tax 
burden  among  various  tax  bases  for  support 
of  all  State  and  local  gov«nunental  func- 
tions. 

6.  The  State  fiscal  plan  should  Include 
objective  iH'ocedtu^s  to  provide  adequate 
fxinds  for  operating  expenses  and  capital  out- 
lay and  debt  service  payments. 

The  costs  of  a  program  of  education  of 
adequate  quality  for  an  students  vary  from 
one  community  to  another  deiwndlng  upon 
conditions  under  which  sdiools  must  be  op- 
erated. One  extreme  situation  is  In  rural 
areas  where  transportation  and  small 
schools  add  to  the  cost.  Another  Is  in  the 
great  cities  where  high  density  of  popula- 
tion and  disparity  In  the  makeup  of  the 
school  population  add  extra  expense.  Un- 
less these  overriding  costs  which  are  beyond 
the  control  of  local  school  boards  are  taken 
into  proper  account  in  the  procedures  for 
distribution  of  State -collected  funds,  the 
educational  programs  suffer.  Objective  pro- 
cedures for  this  purpose  must  be  tallormade 
in  every  State  to  fit  the  variety  of  circum- 
stances among  the  school  districts.  In  dis- 
tricts with  fast-growing  school  population. 
capital  outlay  and  debt  service  costs  for  re- 
placement and  expansion  of  school  plant  fa- 
cilities often  reach  as  high  aa  a  third  of  the 
ojMrating  budget.  Tlie  State  fiscal  plan 
must  include  adeqtiate  provision  for  essen- 
tial elements  of  operating  costs  and  suffi- 
cient resources  for  capital  outlay  and  debt 
service  to  avoid  crippling  the  education 
program. 

7.  The  Inderal  Oovemment  should  partic- 
ipate in  the  support  of  education  when  the 
national  interest  requires  It  and  when  local 
and  State  resources  are  insufficient  to  pro- 
vide an  acceptable  educational  program. 

There  are  wide  differences  of  opinion  about 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Governnvent  In  the 
financial  support  of  education.  However, 
two  principles  relating  to  unique  need  seem. 
to  be  gaining  favor  among  citizens:  (1)  Sup- 
port of  such  activities  as  special  programs 
for  training  i>ersons  In  critical  fields  and  for 
research  and  development  in  strategic  areas 
reqtiired  in  the  national  Interest,  and  (3) 
assistance  in  meeting  educational  needs 
which  cannot  be  met  with  reasonable  effort 
by  States  and  local  school  districts  on  their 
own. 

8.  The  level  of  financial  support  of  public 
education  should  be  kept  responsive  to  the 
fluctuations  of  inflation  and  deflation  in  the 
price  structure  of  the  economy. 

School  costs  vary  In  accordance  with  the 
amount  It  is  necessary  to  spend  for  person- 
nel services,  consumption  of  material  goods, 
and  capital  facilities.  The  State  fiscal  plan 
miut  be  fiexible  enough  to  provide  appro- 
priate adjustment  of   these  costs  as  prices 


change.  In  periods  of  economic  inflation 
the  quality  of  education  suffers  tmless 
school  costs  are  adjusted  upward  In  ade- 
quate amounts.  In  periods  at  economic  de- 
flation these  costs,  with  care,  can  be  ad- 
justed downward  without  sacrlflcing  at- 
tained quality.  However,  periods  of  defla- 
tion are  times  to  consider  possible  gains  in 
unattalned  quality  through  holding  the  line 
on  sdbool  costs  to  the  extent  necessary  for 
this  purpose.  Insofar  as  educational  needs 
warrant  it.  the  support  program  should 
finance  capital  needs  In  periods  of  ri«>flat<"" 
to  take  advantage  of  lower  construction  costs 
which  will  In  turn  help  stabilize  the  price 
structure. 

These  policies  call  for  dynamic  participa- 
tion of  all  levels  of  government  in  support- 
ing public  education;  theae  policies  permit 
citizens  complete  access  to  their  true  eco- 
nomic ability;  and  finally,  they  provide  for 
the  equalization  of  tax  burden  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  education.  A  stunmary  of 
these  policies  may  be  stated  in  a  general 
formula  as  follows:  Total  cost  of  budgetary 
needs  (operating  and  capital  budgets) 
equals  share  from  local  sotirces  i^ns  share 
from  State  sources  plus  any  needed  share 
from  Federal  sovirces. 

The  basic  principles  for  determining 
amount  of  funds  for  each  oi  the  elements 
In  this  formula  are : 

Total  cost  of  budgetary  needs 
The  esUmaticm  and  justification  of  fiscal 
needs  are  the  responsibility  of  the  local  board 
at  edticatlon.  Conditions  for  providing  edu- 
cational progranls  of  excellence  are  com- 
plex and  variable  among  school  districts. 
Provision  should  be  made  in  the  bodgetary 
costs  for  proper  allowaaoe  of  all  essential 
components  of  the  educational  program. 

Share  from   local   taxes 

The  local  share  of  costs  should  constitute 
that  proportion  of  the  total  budget  which 
can  be  supported  from  the  local  tax  base  in 
accordance  with  ability.  A  fair  tax  burden 
on  the  local  tax  base  should  include  the 
burden  of  support  on  this  base  for  nonedu- 
catlonal  functions  of  govenunent. 

Share  from  State  taxes 
The  State  share,  indicated  in  tiie  formula, 
should  be  In  proportion  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  prescribed  bin-den  on  the  local 
tax  base  Is  utiUaed.  The  State  shoold  set 
mtnlmnm  and  maxtmum  percentasss  for 
sharing  in  the  cost  of  local  budgeta.  A  mini- 
mum percentage  would  i»x}vtde  some  State 
funds  to  the  districts  of  highest  ablUty.  A 
maximum  percentage  would  set  the  limit  of 
equalization  to  the  districts  of  towest  ability. 

Share   from.   Federal   taxes 

The  share  from  Federal  sources  should  sup- 
port those  programs  which  are  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  should  also  supplement 
the  State  and  local  shares  In  relation  to  un- 
met financial  needs. 

TOM    COMCLVSIOK 

The  public  school  systems  in  the  great 
cities  face  a  crucial  challenge  to  provide  the 
kind  of  education  that  Is  necessary  to  meet 
the  social,  economic  and  technological 
changes  taking  place  today  in  America.  This 
challenge  cannot  be  met  without  a  renewed 
determination  by  the  citizens.  It  cannot  be 
met  without  adequate  flnandsl  support  to 
provide  the  school  systems  with  the  neces- 
sary vigor  to  accomplish  the  task  expected 
of  them. 

These  policies  are  guides  for  citizens  to 
take  resolute  action  In  ways  that  they  deem 
appropriate  through  their  local.  State,  and 
Federal  levels  of  government.  These  guides 
are  pointed  to  the  solution  of  the  fiscal  prob- 
lems in  the  great  cities.  They  possess  flexi- 
bility for  development  of  procedures  to  meet 
the  variable  problems  among  these  dtlas. 
They  are  applicable  to  all  types  of  public 
school  systems  in  the  Nation. 
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TO      THE      LATE      JACK 
OP     THE     LEWISTON, 
MAIMB.  X>AIIiY  SUN 

Mrs.  flMXTR.  Mr.  Prestdent.  a  truly 
great  man  of  Maine  passed  away  last 
Thuradaj.  Ha  was  a  quiet  man.  He 
was  a  kind  man.  He  was  not  physically 
I»rg*— <mt  he  was  a  giant  In  terms  of 
JoumallaUe  Intefrtty  and  ability.  There 
was  not  tbe  aUghtest  shred  of  unfairness, 
pettineaa,  or  meanness  in  him.  He  al- 
ways had  a  amlle  for  everyone — even 
those  with  whom  he  might  disagree.  He 
never  Indolced  in  needling.  He  never 
was  afflietod  with  the  opinionated  'ivory 
toww"  manUl  disease  that  some  editors 
•nd  editorial  writers  suffer  from. 

He  waa  a  friend  of  the  people  And 
he  waa  a  very  dear  friend  to  me.  I  speak 
of  the  late  Jaok  Toomey.  of  the  Lewiston. 
Maine,  Daily  Sun.  His  death  is  an  ir- 
reparatde  loss  to  me.  No  one  will  ever 
take  his  piaee. 


August  19 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
great  pleasure  In  presenting  a  resolution 
of  support  for  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  adopted  by  an  outstanding 
U.8.  vetermns  organization,  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  SUtes,  at 
its  recent  national  convention  in  Wash- 
ington, IXC.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  reaohitlon  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Racoao,  as  follows: 

NTKXaui  Tsvr  Ban  Tkeatt 
WberMW  tiM  U-8.  Oovermnent.  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.SJI.  have,  through 
negotiation.  Anally  concluded  a  treaty  to 
eUmlnate  nnelaar  testing  from  the  atmos- 
phere, outar  •pace,  and  under  water;  and 

Wtaanas  President  Kennedy  haa  inter- 
preted this  treaty  ae  the  flnt  step  toward  a 
wvrld  tree  tnan  nuclear  warfare;  and 

Whereas  ttala  flrat  step  will  effectlrely  elim- 
inate eontaiatnation  of  the  atmosphere 
which  msnaoM  the  Uvea  of  future  genera- 
ttona.  as  wan  ■•  the  cxirrent  one;  and 

Whereas  tlis  treaty  repreeenu  a  limited 
•tap  toward  psaes  without  aurrenderlng  the 
meana  erf  protscUng  our  own  security:  Now, 
therefore,  bs  tt 

Retolved.  That  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  TJnltsd  Statea  of  America  In  Mth  an- 
nual national  convention  assembled  In 
Washington,  D.C..  August  ♦-ll.  u»«3,  com- 
mends Presldsnt  Kennedy  and  salutes  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  Harrlman  for  the 
achlsvemsnt  of  a  most  meaningful  step  to- 
ward a  psacsful  and  tranquil  world;  and  be 
It  further 

Reaolved,  That  (1)  We  support  and  en- 
itoree  the  trsaty;  (2)  we  call  upon  the  UB 
Senate  to  ratify  the  treaty;  and  (3)  each 
Jswlah  War  Vetsrana  member  be  urged  by 
all  echelons,  through  every  means  available, 
to  caU  upon  and  encourage  their  Senators  to 
support  ratlfleatlon  of  the  treaty. 


TEST 


THE     PROPOSED     NUCLEAR 
BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  LAD8CHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  August  12.  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  gave 
t««timony  to  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Ooounlttee  of  the  Senate  and 
other  Senators  covering  his  views  about 


the  proposed  treaty  which,  if  adopted, 
would  ban  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the 
atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and  under 
water,  but  not  underground  tests  provid- 
ing the  test  produced  no  radiation  fall- 
out upon  the  people  of  other  nations 
except  those  of  the  nation  making  the 
test. 

In  that  hearing  I  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  a  number  of  questions  to  which 
he  gave  answer.  My  mall  has  been 
heavy  asking  me  for  a  recitation  of  the 
questions  which  I  put  and  the  answers 
which  were  given.  Believing  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  others  who 
read  the  CoNCRassiONAL  Record  might 
be  Interested  in  the  thoughts  impliedly 
and  expressly  stated  by  me  and  those 
stated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
treaty  embodying  the  nuclear  test  ban. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  part 
of  the  testimony  dealing  with  the  ex- 
change of  thoughts  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  myself  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows ; 

Senator  Ladschk.  Mr  Secretary.  I  will  try 
to  develop  thoughu  with  respect  to  the 
life  of  the  treaty.  In  the  10  mlnutee  it  may 
be  a  litUe  bit  difficult.  I  understood  you  to 
say  this  morning  that  In  dljjcuaalng  arUcle 
rv  of  the  agreement  concerning  how  It  might 
be  terminated  that  the  Russian  repreeenu- 
tlves  took  the  position  that  renunciation  is 
a  matter  of  sovereign  right  and.  therefore, 
required  no  delineation  in  the  treaty;  Is  that 
correct '' 

Secretary  Rusk  Yes.  sir;  and  that  has 
been  a  rather  general  approach  of  theirs  to 
this  problem. 

Senator  Lauschk  That  is  Red  Russia  takes 
the  position  that  when  it  makes  a  treaty,  in 
the  abeence  of  specifying  a  particular  period 
of  time  that  it  Is  to  endure,  it  has  the  in- 
herent and  sovereign  right  to  terminate  It 
whenever  It  pleases? 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  U  a  general  point  of 
view,  sir.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that  that 
Is  flat  and  comprehensive  over  every  Issue 
I  would  have  to  be  advised  on  that  point. 

Senator  Laubche.  If  we  approve  this  treaty 
I  am  quite  certain  that  the  Congress  as  well 
as  the  administration  would  contemplate 
executing  it  In  the  spirit  and  In  Vhe  letter 
May  I  have  your  opinion  on  that  subject? 
Secretary  Rusk  I  think  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that 

Senator  Lacsche  And  If  that  Is  the  fact, 
not  only  the  Congress  but  the  admlnlstra- 
Uon  and  the  people  of  the  country  should 
weigh  what  the  probability  Is  of  Russia's 
attitude  concerning  the  fuinilment  of  the 
promise. 

Secretary  Rusk  All  right,  sir. 
Senator  Lausche.  With  that  premise  laid, 
I  want  to  recite  here  Russia's  conduct  of  the 
past,  and  I  begin  on  February  2,  1920,  when 
it  made  separate  peace  treaties  with  Bb- 
tonla,  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  recognizing 
the  independence  and  autonomy  of  these 
countries  and  renouncing  voluntarily  and 
forever  all  rights  of  Russia  over  these  people 
On  June  16.  1940,  In  the  face  of  that 
treaty,  Soviet  troops  occupied  Bstonla.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania 

I  go  to  Iran  There  w,is  .\  tripartite  alli- 
ance on  January  29.  1942.  to  which  Red 
Russia  waa  a  signatory,  and  It  promised  to 
withdraw  Its  forces  from  Irani.in  territory 

In  1945  Red  Russia  equipped  the  rebels 
with  Soviet  arms  and  Red  army  uniforms 
Iranian  forces  were  neutralized  by  Re<l  army 
troops 

In  January  of  1946  Iran  appealed  to  the 
United  Matlon.<«  charging  the  Soviet  Union 
with  violating  the  agreement  and  Interfering 


with   Its   internal    affairs,   and   nothing   was 
done  about  It. 

I  now  go  to  Yalta.  We  heard  so  much 
about  It.  In  the  Yalta  Agreement,  Red  Rus- 
sia, the  United  States,  and  the  United  King- 
dom agreed  to  assist  Uberated  people  to  form 
Interim  government  authorities  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  all  democraUc  elements  In  the 
pc^ulaUon  and  pledged  to  the  earliest  estab- 
lishment through  free  elections,  and  I  want 
to  repeat  that,  free  elections,  and  the  right 
of  self-determination  of  governments  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  the  people. 

Now,  the  violations.  In  Hungary,  acting 
through  the  Hungarian  Communist  Party 
and  its  own  agencies  and  armed  forces  In 
Hungary,  Red  Russia  suppressed  the  will  of 
the  Hungarian  people  by  Installing  the 
minority  CommunUt  dictatorship  and  de- 
nied Hungary  fundamental  freedoms.  The 
same  thing  was  done  In  Roumanla  and 
Bulgaria. 

I  now  go  to  Poland  In  1932  on  July  25 
Red  Russia  signed  an  agreement  that  there 
would  be  no  aggression  of  Red  Russia  on 
Poland  and  none  by  Poland  on  Red  Russia 
We  all  remember  this  stab  In  the  back  on 
September  17,  1939,  when  Poland  was  rtght- 
ing  Germany  on  the  west  and  Red  Russia 
attacked  Poland  on  the  east 

I  now  go  to  the  United  States.  In  1933 
when  Red  Russia  was  begging  the  United 
States  to  establish  trade  relations  with  Rus- 
sia, Just  as  Kadar  Is  now  doing,  and  Lltvlnov 
wrote  a  letter  to  our  Government  commit- 
ting himself  that  on  Russian  soil  no  agency 
would  be  permitted  to  exist  contemplating 
intruding  communism  upon  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

In  violation  of  that  Lltvlnov  letter  un- 
doubtedly about  which  you  know,  the  Com- 
intern was  in  existence  and  they  were  at- 
tempting to  communize  the  world. 

No  10.  Finland.  There  was  an  agree- 
ment that  before  Russia  and  Finland  were 
engaged  In  war  that  the  Issue  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration,  and  that  In  no  event 
would  resort  be  made  to  war  until  3  months 
after  the  report  of  the  arbitrators  On  No- 
vember 26,  1939,  the  Soviet  Government  at- 
tacked Finland. 

I  now  come  to  Hungary  of  1956.  When 
those  patrlota  took  control  of  the  govern- 
ment and  Inue  Nagy  was  In  charge.  Red  Rus- 
sia said  "We  will  remove  the  Red  Russian 
troops.     Pravda  will  tell  the  story." 

The  story  was  carried  throughout  the 
United  States,  but  while  we  were  relying  upon 
that  promise  they  were  bringing  In  their 
tanks  and  their  guns  and  their  military  men. 
No.  la,  German  reunification.  On  July 
23,  1958,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Gov- 
emmenta  of  France,  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  and  Red  Russia  stipulated,  the 
heads  of  Government  have  agreed,  that  set- 
tlement of  the  German  question  shall  be  by 
means  of  a  free  election.  That  was  repudi- 
ated and  broken 

We  now  come  to  China,  subject  13.  The 
alliance  between  the  Republic  of  China  and 
the  Union  of  Red  Russia  agreed  to  work  to- 
gether In  close  and  friendly  collaboration 
after  the  coming  of  peace  following  World 
War  II.  and  to  act  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  mutual  respect  for  their  sovereignty 
That  treaty  was  broken. 

Then  we  come  to  the  very  significant  Pots- 
dam agreement  on  Germany.  It  was  prom- 
ised that  Germany  would  not  be  scalped  and 
denuded  of  all  Its  economy.  The  signatories 
to  that  promise  kept  It  except  Red  Russia, 
and  It  carried  out  everything  it  possibly  could 
causing  us  to  pour  huge  sums  of  money  into 
Germany  to  reestablish  the  economy.  There 
were  other  commitments  made  In  the  Pots- 
dam agreement  that  were  broken. 

I  now  come  to  the  Kellogg-Brland  Treaty, 
which  Is  significant.  The  Kellogg-Brland 
Treaty  outlawed  war  as  an  Instrument  of 
national  policy.  The  Red  army  Invaded 
Miinchurla  on  October  12.  1929,  1  year  after 
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it  promised  to  outlaw  war.  Here  we  are  sort 
of  outlawing  the  nuclear  testa.  I  wondsr 
how  long  we  can  rely  on  tliat. 

Japanese  war  prisoners.  It  was  agresd  by 
Red  Russia  that  It  would  return  those  pris- 
oners.    It  still  hasn't  done  it. 

Korea.  Item  No.  17.  It  was  agreed  on  De- 
cember 27,  1945,  there  shall  be  set  up  a 
provisional  Korean  Democratic  GOTernment. 
There  shall  be  a  Joint  Commission  to  provide 
a  four -power  trusteeship  of  Korea  for  a  pe- 
riod up  to  6  years.  Prom  tbe  very  beginning, 
the  Russian  representative  refused  to  col- 
laborate and  to  act  in  pursuance  to  that 
agreement. 

No.  18.  the  return  of  German  prisoners  of 
war  from  the  concentration  camps,  It  still 
has  not  been  done.  Then  we  have  had  the 
peace  treaties  with  Hungary  again  and  Ru- 
mania and  Bulgaria  also  violated. 

Now,  may  I  ask,  Mr.  Secretary,  which  Is 
the  last  agreement  that  Red  Russia  has  vio- 
lated? I  have  In  mind  the  Cuban  commit- 
ment that  we  would  have  the  right  to  inspect 
and  ascertain  whether  the  missiles  were 
removed.     Am  I  correct  In  that  or  not? 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  was  a  basis  for  the 
exchange,  basis  of  the  exchange  between  the 
President  and  Khrushchev  during  the  week 
beginning  October  22. 

Senator  Lauschk.  lliat  promise  was  not 
kept. 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  is  correct,  sir.  As 
you  recall,  Castro  would  not  accede  to  that. 

Senator  Lauschx.  Yes.  That  Is,  the  com- 
mitment was  made  that  neutral  nations 
would  be  permitted  to  go  In  and  see  whether 
the  missiles  were  removed.  That  commit- 
ment was  not  executed,  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  Is  correct,  sir;  but 
there  were  certain  alternative  arrangementa 
that  were  made,  as  you  remember. 

Senator  Lauschx.  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
the  Stata  E>epartment  saying  that  we  are  not 
bound  by  the  promise  not  to  Invade  or  any 
of  the  other  promises  that  we  made  because 
the  commitment  of  Khrushchev  was  not  kept 
to  allow  us  to  Inspect. 

Now,  I  ask  you,  In  the  face  of  this  frag- 
mentary recitation  of  breaches  of  commit- 
ments. If  we  are  to  Judge  Red  Russia  in  the 
future  by  what  it  has  done  In  the  past, 
what  can  we  expect? 

Secretary  Rusk.  Senator,  I  am  quite  famil- 
iar with  this  somber  story.  I  think  myself 
that  we  should  consider  whether  or  not  it  la 
the  present  Intention  and  purpose  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  comply  with  this  treaty  with- 
out necessarily  at  this  stage  trying  to  guar- 
antee to  ourselves  that  this  will  bs  their 
attitude  forever  Into  the  futvire. 

I  believe  that  there  would  be  no  particular 
reason  for  them  to  entar  Into  this  treaty 
unless  they  had  a  present  Intention  of  living 
up  to  It,  for  two  reasons.  One  la  that  viola- 
tions of  this  treaty  are  highly  subject  to 
detection,  and  the  cost  to  the  Soviet  Union 
throughout  the  world  In  terms  of  quick 
signature,  and  a  quick  violation  would  be 
very  high. 

Second,  they  have  paid  a  significant  price 
In  their  terms  for  this  treaty,  because  this 
has  precipitated  In  the  sharpest  possible 
form  the  attack  by  Pelplng  on  the  Soviet 
Union  based  upon  this  treaty,  and  this  has 
created  even  deeper  divisions  and  more  hos- 
tile divisions  within  the  Communist  world 
than  had  occurred  before.  But  we  can't 
Ignore  the  record  that  you  have  exposed  here 
this  afternoon. 

Therefore,  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  are  ade- 
quately protected  In  the  event  of  violation. 
I  think  that  answer  Is  "Yes,"  but  I  think  this 
Is  an  answer  that  the  Benata  has  to  And  out 
for  Itself. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senator's  time  is  up. 

Senator  Lauschx.  Just  one-half  minute. 

For  5  years  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, behind  closed  doors  and  to  questions 
put  to  you  since  you  have  become  Secretary, 


X  argued  that  there  never  can  be  a  consor- 
tium between  the  700  million  Chinese  and 
the  240  mllUon  Russians.  Red  China  Is 
looking  for  lebensraum,  and  ita  eyes  are 
dlrsctsd  mto  Russia,  and  that  was  inevitable 
in  my  judgment,  as  It  will  grow  worse  as 
time  goes  on. 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  EASTERN 
ORTHODOX  RELIGIOUS-CULTUR- 
AL FESTIVAL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  will  be  the  host  city  of  two 
major  religious  events  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  faithful  from  August  24 
through  August  31. 

Beginning  on  August  24  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Youth  of  America — GOYA — 
will  begin  its  12th  annual  international 
GOYA  conference  under  the  theme 
"Unity  in  Faith  and  Tradition."  Sev- 
eral thousand  delegates  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere will  be  attending  this  important 
religious  conclave,  which  will  feature  the 
spiritual  leader  of  the  2  million  Greek 
Orthodox  faithful,  His  Eminence  la- 
kovos,  the  archbishop  of  North  and  South 
America,  and  the  spiritual  leader  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  diocese,  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Theodoslos. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  conclave,  the 
first  national  Eastern  Orthodox  reli- 
gious cultural  festival  will  take  place, 
August  31,  at  the  multimillion-dollar 
Civic  Arena  In  Pittsburgh,  where  an 
estimated  10,000  to  15,000  Orthodox 
Christians  will  attend.  This  event  is 
sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Eastern 
C>rthodox  Youth  Leaders  of  the  Amer- 
icas, representing  7  youth  organizations 
consisting  of  more  than  800  chapters 
with  55,000  members. 

Tliere  are  approximately  6'^2  million 
Eastern  Orthodox  faithful  in  this  coun- 
try. The  honorary  chairman  of  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  religious  cultural 
festival  will  be  the  Right  Reverend  Theo- 
doslos and  the  Most  Reverend  Benjamin. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  the  Greek  youth 
conclave  and  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
religious  cultural  festival  great  success, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  taken  from  the  Chicago  Greek 
Star-Press  noting  these  religious  events 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Obthodox  Yoitth  Groups  To  Demonstratz 
Unttt    at   PrrrsBURGH    Festival 

The  First  National  Eastern  Orthodox  Reli- 
gious-Cultural Festival  ever  to  be  held  In 
America,  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  August 
31,  at  3  p.m.  In  the  multl-mllllon-dollar 
Civic  Arena  in  Plttaburgh,  Pa.  This  historic 
and  unprecedented  event  will  be  a  gigantic 
gathering  of  an  estimated  10,000  to  15,000 
Orthodox  Christians  from  across  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  The  festival, 
sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox Youth  Leaders  of  the  Americas,  will  be 
prlmarUy  a  religious  service  with  the  high- 
est ranking  Orthodox  prelates  of  the  Ortho- 
dox churches  In  America  attending  and 
participating  In  a  great  vespers  service.  The 
ICost  Reverend  Benjamin,  Russian  Ortho- 
dox archbishop  of  the  Pittsburgh  diocese, 
will  officiate  during  the  vespers  service.  The 
Orsek  Orthodox  primate.  Archbishop  lakovos, 
chairman  of  the  standing  conference  of 
Orthodox  blshofw  in  America  and  a  president 


of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  will  ad- 
dress the  huge  throng  of  Orthodox  faithful 
on  behalf  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  The 
only  other  speaker  wUl  be  Richard  O.  Joseph 
of  Toledo,  Ohio,  chairman  of  CEOYLA. 

The  festival  wlU  be  featured  on  the  CBS 
national  network  radio  program  "Church  of 
the  Air"  on  September  1,  and  the  CBS-TV 
show  "Lamp  Unto  My  Feet"  on  September 
8.  The  Voice  of  America  will  beam  a 
special  broadcast  on  the  festival  to  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries  and  to  Greece. 

The  CouncU  of  Eastern  Orthodox  Youth 
Leaders  of  the  Americas  (CEOYLA)  represent 
7  Orthodox  youth  organizations  consisting 
of  more  than  800  chapters  with  55,000 
members. 

The  festival  program  will  begin  at  3  p.m. 
with  a  colorful  procession.  At  least  100  aco- 
lytes, 150  Orthodox  prlesta,  deacons,  and 
seminarians  and  the  Orthodox  bishops  and 
archbishops  (or  their  designated  representa- 
tives) of  the  Orthodox  churches  In  Amer- 
ica will  participate  In  a  beautiful  vespers 
service.  The  festival  wUl  feature  a  1,000 
voice  choir  (composed  of  7  Individual  choirs, 
one  from  each  chtirch  jurisdiction,  Russian, 
Greek,  Syrian,  Serbian,  Ukrainian,  Carpatho- 
Russlan  and  Rumanian)  which  will  sing  a 
capella  the  ancient  Byzantine  hymns  and 
responses,  under  the  direction  of  Father  Vla- 
dimir Soroka  of  Charlerol,  Pa.  The  vespers 
will  be  conducted  In  several  languages:  Eng- 
lish, Greek,  Slavonic,  Arabic,  and  Rumanian. 

The  United  Christian  Youth  Movement 
(UCTM)  m  the  United  States  will  sent  ob- 
servers to  the  festival.  The  Orthodox  youth 
organizations  are  members  of  the  UCYM. 

Orthodox  and  Protestant  theologians  from 
throughout  the  world  (who  will  be  attending 
the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  In  Rochester, 
N.Y.)  are  being  invited  to  attend  the  festival 
by  Archbishop  lakovos  as  the  guesta  of  the 
standing  conference  of  Orthodox  Bishops  In 
America. 

The  Eastern  Orthodox  Religious  Cultural 
Festival  Committees  are:  honorary  chairmen, 
the  Most  Reverend  Benjamin,  Russian  Or- 
thodox archbishop  of  the  Plttaburgh  diocese 
and  the  Right  Reverend  Theodoslos,  Greek 
Orthodox  bishop  of  the  Plttaburgh  diocese; 
National  Festival  Committee  chairman,  Ross 
Chepeletr,  Detroit,  Mich.;  public  relations 
director,  Ernest  A.  Villas,  New  York  City; 
treasurer.  Cornel  Cotoeman,  Chicago,  111.; 
religious  committee,  Allegheny  County 
Orthodox  Clergy  Association,  president. 
Father  Basil  Gregory,  Plttaburgh,  Pa. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  festival  pro- 
gram, a  reception  open  to  the  public  will  be 
held  In  the  Penn-Sheraton  Hotel  at  8:30  p.m. 


Pxttsburgh    Festival    To    Be   Televised    on 
September  8 

Arcbbblshop  lakovos,  primate  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Chiu-ch  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica and  chairman  of  the  Standing  Confer- 
ence of  Canonical  Orthodox  Bishops  In  the 
Americas,  will  deliver  a  special  message  on 
the  national  radio  program  "Church  of  the 
Air"  over  the  Columbia  Broculcastlng  System 
on  Sunday,  September  7,  1963,  at  9:30  a.m., 
eastern  daylight  time.  On  this  program,  a 
Serbian  and  Syrian  Orthodox  choir  will  sing 
traditional  religious  chanta. 

Tbe  broadcast  will  emanate  from  Pltta- 
burgh, Pa.,  to  commemorate  a  mammoth 
Eastern  Orthodox  Religious-Cultural  Festival 
which  wUl  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Coimcll  of  Eastern  Orthodox  Leaders  of  the 
Americas  (CEOYLA)  In  the  new  $20  million 
civic  arena  In  Plttaburgh,  Pa.,  on  Satxirday, 
August  31,  from  2:30  to  6  psa. 

The  festival  which  was  being  planned  by 
Greek,  Rumanian,  Russian,  Carpatho-Rus- 
sian.  Ssrrlan,  and  Ukranlan  Orthodox  youth 
groups  through  CEOYLA  for  6  y«ars,  will  be 
one  of  the  most  historic  svsnta  of  eastern 
Orthodoxy  In  America,  and  Is  aimed  at  dem- 
onstrating  that  the  Orthodox  groups  here 
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tn  united  la  spirit  and  lct«nt.  mm  «eU  m  In 
dootrln*  aiatf  b«Ucf,  and  tbat  thaj  igprwent 
a  major  latth  la  thla  couatrr  wiui  a  toui 
membcrahla of  war  0  million. 

Th«  faattnU  vlU  teatura  a  graat  T«ap«r 
MTvlce  In  %b»  drlc  arena  at  wUch  Ortnodox 
Hlajrardu  win  IM  present,  and  for  which  a 
1.000  volca  choU  wUl  kiiig  bymnA  and  re- 
•ponjea.  TlM  program  will  h«  open  to  the 
public  and  ov«r  15.000  are  expected  to  attend. 

Various  athnle  groups  of  CBOTLA  wlU 
hold  thetr  annual  eonventlona  in  Pittsburgh 
from  August  34  thiough  the  Labor  Day  week- 
end. Arrhhtahop  lakovos  will  make  a  major 
unity  irtdraM  at  the  banquet  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Touth  of  America  (GOYA)  on 
Tuesday  traalng.  August  27. 

On  the  following  Sunday.  September  8.  at 
10  aon.,  aaaUm  standard  time,  the  CBS  na- 
tional TV  awlaa  nUmp  Unto  My  Peet"  will 
telSTlae  highlights  of  the  festival  from  films 
taJken  on  August  SI. 


CONORZSS  NEEDS  ACCESS  TO 
SCUNTIPIC  ADVICE 

Mr.  BARTUrrr.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ators will  remember  that  last  week  I  in- 
troduced »  bin  (S.  2038)  to  establish  a 
Congresakmal  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology.  Thla  office  will  serve  the 
Coogrew  la  a  purely  advlsary  capacity. 
It  would  baf«  no  legislative  authority. 
It  would  In  no  way  diminish  committee 
responsibUl^  or  the  balance  between 
the  Houies.  CX>8T.  modeled  after  the 
legislative  eoonael,  would  consist  of  two 
■Ball  offloQg  of  experienced  aclentiflc 
generalists:  one  oOce  for  the  Senate. 
one  for  the  Boose.  C06T  would  main- 
tain a  reglater  of  responsible  talent  at 
work  acroos  the  whole  spectrum  of  sci- 
ence. The  scientists  on  this  register 
would  be  available  for  consultation  by 
letter  or  oa  a  abort-term  full-time  basis. 
Should  any  ooaunlttee  desire  to  make 
OM  of  theM  oonsttltants.  it  would,  of 
ooarse.  be  fponsiblc  for  the  financial 
arrangemeots.  COST  itself  would  act  as 
a  clearlngSxmse  in  the  sciences  for  the 
Con«rre88. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  ofllce  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  itm  Library  of  Congress.  It 
is  my  thought  that  COST  would  serve 
the  CongTW  in  a  more  effective  man- 
ner, howerer.  If  it  were  an  actual,  phys- 
ical part  oC  each  House.  It  would  be 
useful  to  have  the  COST  staff  immedi- 
ately and  readily  available  for  Informal 
discussion  and  assistance  to  Members 
and  to  conunltteea'  staffs — much  in  the 
manner  In  which  legislative  counsel 
works.  Certainly  in  terms  of  expense  it 
would  maka  Bttla  difference  whether  the 
ofllce  was  a  part  of  Legislative  Reference 
or  a  smaU  highly  professional  independ- 
ent operation. 

This  is.  of  course,  a  nonpartisan  pro- 
posal. COST  would  serve  all  Members 
in  either  party  with  impartiality. 

I  am  plsaMd.  therefore,  that  the  pro- 
posal has  DOW  been  introduced  on  the 
House  side  by  Congressman  WnxiAjc  B. 
WtDHALL,  of  New  Jersey.  Its  number  is 
H.R.  8066.  Congressman  Wionau.  Is  a 
respected  member  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  I  am  honored  that  he  has 
given  his  •ndoracfnent  to  my  proposal. 

An  Interwttnc  article  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  In  the  July  2S  issue  of 
Science  magaibie.  This  article  surveys 
the    relationship   between   science   and 


Oovemment.  calling  It  truly  both  "grow- 
ing and  troubled."  This  article  points 
out  that  the  two  areas  became  "incredi- 
bly intertwined  before  anyone  quite 
realised  what  was  happening." 

The  present  situation — 

The  article  goes  on- 
us that  It  Is  probably  fair  to  say  that  If  half 
a  doeen  of  the  Nation's  elder  statesmen  of 
science  should  put  their  Influence  behicd 
any  sclenllflc  venture  that  Is  not  patently 
abeurd.  the  Confess  and  the  Executive 
would    tag   along. 

The  Executive  has  developed  a  means 
to  cor>e  with  thl.s  growing;  area  of  inter- 
est; the  Congress  has  not. 

NeTertheless.  on  a  broad  range  of  Issues, 
from  tlah  flour  to  the  supersonic  transport, 
the  executive  branch  has  taken  effective 
steps  to  make  certain  that  left  and  right 
hands  are  In  close  communication  as  they 
shape  sclenUflc  policy.  HoweTer,  Congress, 
for  a  variety  of  real  and  manufactured  rea- 
sons, has  not  remotely  begun  to  move  In  the 
same  direction.  Its  apparatus  fur  dealing 
with  science  is  pretty  much  unchanged  from 
the  days  when  the  Federal  R.  A  D.  budget 
would  not  have  covered  the  electric  bill  at 
Oak  Ridge. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  article,  by  D.  S. 
Qreenberg.  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  have  received  several  most  thought- 
ful and  troubled  letters  from  executives 
in  the  research  and  development  indus- 
tries. To  a  man  they  are  concerned  that 
we  in  the  Congress  are  presently  unable 
to  give  the  informed  and  searching  con- 
sideration to  the  administration's  scien- 
tific proposals  which  our  constitutional 
responsibilities  demand.  I  ask  linani- 
mous  consent  that  these  letters  may  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Ricord  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Also.  I  am  pleased  to  note,  Chemical 
Week,  in  its  August  17,  1963.  issue,  has 
endorsed  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Con- 
gressional Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  8u-ticle.  too.  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

This  proposal  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  to  serve  the 
Congress  Is  at  the  desk  for  cosponsors. 
Should  any  Senator  be  interested  in  add- 
ing his  name  to  this  measure,  he  may  do 
so  until  the  end  of  the  week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

News    AND    Comment 

SCIEMca  Am  OOVSaKMKMT:  A  SUBVCT  or  SOMK 
09  TOM  MAJOB  IXK>CXNTS  U*  CaOWIMO, 
TBOCBUEO  aaUkTIONSHir 

If  an  observer  gets  away  from  the  forest 
floor  and  gains  enough  altitude  for  a  broad 
look  at  what  science  and  Oovemment  are 
doing  to  each  other  In  this  country,  a  num- 
ber of  large  and  Interesting  contours  stand 
out. 

mrrt  of  all,  with  the  exception  of  military 
defense  and  closely  associated  areas,  sclentlflo 
research  turns  out  to  be  more  heavily  de- 
pendent on  Federal  money  than  prot>ably 
any  other  nationwide  activity.  Science  and 
Oovemment  have  been  In  partnerships  of 
varlotis  sorts  since  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
public, but,  as  far  eu  the  division  of  financ- 
ing goes,  the  postwar  years  have  seen  the 
Federal  Oovemment  become  the  overwhelm- 
ingly dominant  partner      TT^e  shift   in  the 


relationship  Is  perhaps  best  Illuminated  by 

recalling  the  letter  BInsteIn  wrote  to  Roose- 
velt, In  1939,  to  alert  him  to  the  explosive 
potential  of  the  atom.  The  letter,  written 
at  a  time  when  the  Federal  Oovemment  was 
rontrlbullng  less  than  975  million  a  year  to 
the  sciences,  suggested  that  funds  for  atomic 
research  might  be  obtained  from  "private 
persons  who  are  willing  to  make  contribu- 
tions for  this  cause,  and  perhaps  also  by 
obtaining  the  cooperation  of  Industrial 
laboratories  which  have  the  necessary 
equipment." 

There  was  no  suggestion  that  the  Gov- 
ernment finance  the  work,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  had  not 
yet  become  the  principal  source  of  support 
fur  the  sciences  Figures  for  the  period  are 
not  complete,  but  It  appears  that  research- 
and-development  expenditures  by  private 
Industrial  Qrms  were  In  excess  of  the  Oov- 
ernment's  spending.  Today,  of  course,  the 
situation  Is  markedly  changed,  and  even  if 
military  research  and  development  Is  ex- 
cluded. Federal  spending  under  the  label 
of  R.  b  D.  exceeds  the  amount  spent  by 
Industry  and  other  nongovernmental  sources. 

In  the  fiscal  year  that  has  Just  ended,  sup- 
port for  R  &  D  from  all  sources,  totaled 
some  $16  billion.  Of  this  amount,  the  Gov- 
ernn\ent  provided  about  $12  3  billion.  In  the 
present  fiscal  year  the  Oovernment's  share  Is 
expected  to  rise  to  $14.9  billion.  conUnulng  a 
trend  that  has  produced  annual  Increases  of 
from  10  to  35  percent  since  1056. 

Along  with  this  affluence  there  has  come 
a  general  willingness  on  the  part  of  political 
leaders  to  take  the  word  of  sclenUflc  leaders 
on  how  national  resources  should  be  allo- 
cated for  scientific  purposes.  The  political 
leaders  do  not  automatically  swallow  each 
suggestion,  but  It  is  probably  fair  to  say 
that  If  half  a  dozen  of  the  NaUon's  elder 
statesmen  of  science  should  put  their  In- 
fluence t>ehind  any  scientific  venture  that  Is 
not  p>atenUy  absurd,  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  would  tag  along. 

Thus,  It  cannot  be  argued  that  money 
problems  are  plaguing  American  science  to- 
day. There  are  spots  here  and  there  where 
additional  funds  would  be  extremely  useful, 
but  these  are  now  the  object  of  well-orga- 
nized surveillance,  and  Improved  support  In 
these  areas  can  t>e  confidently  expected  fairly 
soon.  The  problems  afllicting  science  and 
government  are  far  more  subtle  than  mere 
money.  Basically,  they  stem  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  United  States  the  two  areas 
had  become  Incredibly  intertwined  before 
anyone  quite  realized  what  was  happening, 
and,  in  large  part,  the  tensions  and  stresses 
that  are  now  t>ecomlng  increasingly  painful 
arise  from  an  effort  to  define  the  reciprocal 
responsibilities  and  relate  the  relationship 
to  the  tradiUonal  political  process.  All  this 
must  be  viewed  against  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  and  their  political  leaders 
have  cocne  to  accept  and  demand  a  flourish- 
ing scientific  establishment,  for  everything 
from  better  missiles  to  better  cancer  drugs, 
from  cleaner  rivers  to  faster  commercial 
transport  planes.  And  despite  gloomy  fore- 
casts from  persons  who  have  been  stunned 
to  find  some  Congressmen  suddenly  turned 
skeptical  toward  scientists,  the  only  rational 
forecast  in  the  political-sdentlflc  relation- 
ship is  that  the  Federal  investment  In  science 
Ls  going  to  continue  to  grow,  probably  at  tlie 
rate  of  about  15  percent  a  year,  for  a  long, 
long  time.  It  is  now  about  3  5  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product,  compared  with  about 
0  65  percent  when  Klnsteln  wrote  to  Roose- 
velt, and  some  administration  planners  feel 
that  it  will  reach  3  percent  before  serious 
pressures  develop  for  a  reduced  rate  of 
growth. 

It  appears  safe  to  assume  that  the  money 
will  be  there  for  the  continued  support  and 
growth  of  science.  But  there  Is  little  cer- 
tainty about  the  circumstances  that  will 
govern  Its  use,  and  there  is  even  less  cer- 
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tainty  at>out  the  wlUingnMs  of  Oongrei  to 
accept  the  view  that  acienc*  la  a  supcntnic- 
ture  built  on  educatioo,  that  It  Is  nilnoua  to 
continue  the  present  policy  of  nourishing  th* 
top  with  ample  funds  while  th*  supporting 
base  is  deep  in  poverty.  Congress  has  bssn 
slowly — but  very  slowly — yielding  in  this  re- 
gard, with  the  result,  for  example,  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  (NSB)  Is  carry- 
ing out  large  summer  training  programs 
aimed  at  improving  the  competence  of  high 
school  science  and  foreign  language  teachen. 
But  such  efforts  represent  no  more  than  an 
occasional  splaah  over  the  dike,  and  they 
usually  are  achieved  only  in  areas  that  bear 
a  readily  visible  relation  to  national  security 
requirements. 

CONCaZSfi  AROnSXD 

Attempts  to  move  from  specific  to  general 
support  for  education,  even  for  science  edu- 
cation at  the  graduate  level,  can  generally  be 
counted  upon  to  roxise  the  Ire  of  Congreas. 
Such  was  the  case  last  week  when  members 
of  a  Senate  appropriations  subconunittee  ex- 
pressed doubts  about  enlarging  NSF's  pro- 
gram of  general  support  granta  for  Institu- 
tions where  NSF-supported  reeearch  la  con- 
ducted. The  program,  which  is  intended  to 
overcome  flnancial  Imbalances  that  may 
result  from  emphasis  on  scientific  research, 
is  seeking  $18  miUion  this  year,  compared 
with  $8.4  million  last  year.  The  committee 
will  probably  arrive  at  a  figtire  aomewhere  m 
between,  but  several  members,  reflecting  a 
prevalent  congressional  attitude,  were  clearly 
unhappy  about  putting  money  into  educa- 
tion without  specifically  earmarking  It.  This 
attitude  arises  from  a  variety  of  factors — 
among  them  fiscal  conservatism,  fear  of  Fed- 
eral control,  and  failure  to  resolve  the 
church -state  Issue — which  result  In  Congress 
still  standing  as  a  massive  barrier  to  compre- 
hensive Federal  aid  for  education.  Its  readi- 
ness to  support  graduate  science  programs  is 
based  on  the  Oovernment's  long-standing  re- 
liance on  universities  for  mission-oriented 
research.  Out  of  this  tradition  has  come  a 
willingness  to  support  basic  research  and 
training  at  the  graduate  level.  But  below 
the  graduate  level  the  Congreas  has  shown 
little  inclination  to  give  money  away  for 
education.  While  it  is  possible  today  for  a 
dull  graduate  student  to  receive  a  generous 
Federal  fellowship,  a  bright  undergraduate 
finds  little  Federal  assistance  available  out- 
side of  low-interest  loans.  This  situation 
continues  to  prevail  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that,  if  only  tacitly.  Congreas  has  come  to 
accept  the  principle  that,  aince  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  major  consumer  of  scien- 
tific manpower,  it  has  a  responsibility  to 
assure  the  supply.  Thus,  Congreee  has  gen- 
erally given  its  assent  to  proposals  for  large- 
scale  expansion  of  graduate  fellowship  pro- 
grams. The  final  verdict  Is  not  yet  in,  but  It 
appears  likely  that  the  current  session  will  In 
large  part  go  along  with  administration  pro- 
posals for  a  still  further  enlargement  of 
fellowship  support.  MThether  this  can  go 
very  far  without  expanded  support  to  enlarge 
and  improve  the  undergraduate  base  Is  a 
serious  question,  but  the  congressional  ap- 
proach is  by  its  very  nature  a  piecemeal. 
fragmented  one  (mainly  because  the  com- 
mittee system  spreads  Jurisdiction  all  over 
Capitol  HIU.  with  little  reference  to  the  or- 
ganization of  science  and  education  In  the 
real  world),  and  it  is  not  inconceivable  that 
Congress  will  continue  to  bloat  the  graduate 
levels  with  /ellowshlpe  and  other  forms  of 
svipport  while  the  lower  levels  of  education 
continue  to  suffer. 

Tlie  situation  Is  altogether  different  at  the 
executive  level,  where  substantial  progress 
h.os  been  made  In  recent  years  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  Oovem- 
ment's  relations  with  science.  The  effort 
actually  began  in  World  War  n.  but  it  died 
out  at  the  end  of  that  conflict  and  was 
revived  only  after  Sputnik  demonstrated  the 


need  for  a  continuing,  high-quality  sclen- 
tifle  advisory  service  within  the  President's 
oOclal  family.  That  service  is  now  unbodied 
in  several  separate  but  doaely  connected 
executive  organisations,  which,  without  re- 
ceiving very  much  attention,  have  come  to 
exercise  a  great  deal  of  power  over  Federal 
support  tor  science.  The  power  is  by  no 
means  unchallenged,  and  the  extent  of  It 
is  difficult  to  determine,  since  It  is  not  exer- 
cised at  public  meetings.  But  the  White 
House  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  in 
cooperation  with  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  the  Federal  Council 
on  Science  and  Technology,  has  become  a 
coordinating  point  and  a  clearing  house  for 
Federal  relations  with  science.  Virtually  all 
proposals  involving  Federal  support  of  sci- 
entific activities  pass  through  these  chan- 
nels en  route  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Where  it  is  felt  that  there  are  gaps  in  exist- 
ing programs,  the  advisory  bodies  exercise 
the  power  of  initiative.  For  example,  the 
fellowship  proposals  that  have  been  incor- 
porated into  the  Federal  budget  originated 
with  a  PSAC  panel  that  was  called  together 
to  examine  future  supply  and  demand  for 
scientific  manpower;  the  question  of  which 
Federal  agency  is  responsible  for  what  in 
monitoring  radioactive  fallout  was  adjudi- 
cated at  the  White  House  advisory  level; 
similarly,  the  burgeoning  oceanography  pro- 
gram, with  its  multiagency  participation, 
has  been  subjected  to  scrutiny  by  these  ad- 
visers. Sometimes  the  Issues  are  trivial, 
and  sometimes  they  are  of  major  significance; 
sometimes  the  White  House  infiuence  is 
decisive,  and  sometimes  it  has  no  visible 
effect,  as  was  the  case  when  the  Ofllce  of 
Science  and  Technology  argued  for  employ- 
ing an  earth  rather  than  a  lunar  orbit  tech- 
nique In  NASA's  moon-landing  program. 
GST  contended  that,  since  the  military  po- 
tential for  space  appears  to  be  in  the  near- 
earth  regions,  an  earth  orbit  in  the  lunar 
program  would  help  develop  techniques  that 
could  be  adapted  for  military  purposes.  That 
was  the  "big  plcttire"  approach  to  manage- 
ment of  scientific  resources.  NASA  simply 
argued  that  it's  cheaper  and  faster  to  employ 
a  lunar  orbit.     Ultimately  NASA  won. 

Well-establlahed  agencies,  with  close  ties 
to  Capitol  Hill,  are  not  always  inclined  to 
share  the  "big  picture"  approach  of  the  White 
House.  Nevertheless,  on  a  broad  range  of 
Issues,  from  fish  flour  to  the  supersonic  trans- 
port, the  executive  branch  has  taken  effec- 
tive steps  to  make  certain  that  left  and  right 
hands  are  in  close  communication  as  they 
shape  scientific  policy.  However,  Congress, 
for  a  variety  of  real  and  manufactured  rea- 
sons, has  not  remotely  begun  to  move  in  the 
same  direction.  Its  apparatus  for  dealing 
with  science  is  pretty  much  unchanged  from 
the  days  when  the  Federal  R.  &  D.  budget 
would  not  have  covered  the  electric  bill  at 
Oak  Ridge. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  about 
the  Federal  involvement  with  science  is  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  Government  has 
reached  into  the  scientific  community  for 
advice  on  what  to  supp>ort  and  how  to  sup- 
port it.  The  result  is  that,  until  recently, 
the  scientific  community — through  a  grand 
complex  of  advisory  Ixxlies — has  written  the 
rulebook,  partlciilarly  on  the  now  contro- 
versial issue  of  accountability  for  research 
funds.  However,  as  the  science  budget  has 
grown,  so  has  congressional  concern  over 
whether  the  country  is  getting  what  Ifs 
paying  for.  It  isn't  enough  for  the  scientific 
community  to  answer  that  research  is  es- 
sentially an  uncertain,  unavoidably  wasteful 
process  that  defies  the  cost-accounting  tech- 
niques developed  for  nuts-and-bolts  con- 
tractors. The  Congress  is  unhappy — hence 
the  current  dispute  over  NIH's  accounting 
practices — and,  in  matters  of  this  sort,  it 
is  able  to  turn  its  unhappiness  into  con- 
crete regulations.     In  the  matter  of  educa- 


tion and  other  facets  of  science,  the  easy 
course  tor  the  scientific  community  is  to 
wall  and  moan  about  congressional  inade- 
quacy for  Judging  these  issues.  The  difficult, 
but  more  productive,  course  would  be  for  the 
scientific  community  to  collect  its  evidence 
and  state  its  case.  Fortunately,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  through  its  Committee 
on  Science  and  Public  Policy,  is  moving  in 
this  direction.  If  it  fulfills  Its  aspirations, 
both  science  and  Oovemment  are  llleely  to 
be  better  off  for  its  efforts. 

AMxaicAM  On.  Co., 
Chicago,  III.,  August  13, 1963. 
Senator  £.  L.  Baktlxtt, 
Senate  Office  Buildinif, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deas  Sehatok  Baktlett:  I  appreciated  re- 
ceiving a  copy  of  your  July  30  speech, 
"Needed:  A  Congressional  Ofllce  of  Science 
and  Technology,"  which  you  sent  me  as  a 
member  of  the  Research  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  I 
am  most  heartily  in  accord  with  the  objec- 
tives of  your  proposal.  I,  too,  believe  that 
the  dangers  of  an  uncontrolled  growth  of 
Government-sponsored  research  and  "secret 
choices"  Involving  critical  decisions  are  very 
real  indeed.  While  I  have  not  been  a  party 
to  any  of  the  critical  "secret  choices,"  I  am 
closely  enough  associated  with  many  Gov- 
ernment research  activities  to  recognize  the 
need  for  stronger  and  more  objective  con- 
trols than  have  been  exercised  to  date. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  such  control,  it  Is 
certainly  necessary  that  the  Congress  do  its 
part  and  do  it  on  the  basis  of  technically  in- 
formed choices  as  free  as  possible  from  po- 
litical considerations.  Certainly,  to  do  this, 
it  needs  to  be  technically  informed.  Whether 
a  Congressional  Ofllce  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology is  the  best  means  of  providing  Con- 
gress with  this  information,  I  do  not  know. 
It  certainly  appears  to  be  a  very  reasonable 
possibility.  I  do  know  that  individual  mem- 
bers at  the  research  committee  ot  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  would  be 
happy  to  cooperate  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  to  offer  their  suggestions  and  coun- 
sel as  to  the  most  effective  naeans  of  pro- 
viding the  Congress  with  the  technical  in- 
formation it  needs.  Many  of  these  men  are 
also  members  of  the  Industrial  Research  In- 
stitute, a  smaller  but  somewhat  more  co- 
hesive organization.  Its  members  include 
directors  of  most  of  the  large  industrial  lab- 
oratories of  the  country.  While  the  insti- 
tute takes  no  official  stand  on  legislative 
matters,  its  members  are  well  Informed  and 
deeply  concerned  about  this  overall  problem. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  help  in  support 
of  your  proposal,  please  let  me  know.  By 
copies  of  this  letter  to  Senators  Dottglas  and 
DniKSEN,  I  am  indicating  to  them  my  en- 
dorsement of  your  proposal. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PHn,n»  C.  Whtte. 

Kendall  Rktininc  Co., 
Bradford.  Pa.,  August  8, 1963. 
Hon.  E.  L.  Baktlitt, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Snt:  This  letter  is  in  response  to  yours  of 
August  5.  I  am  glad  indeed  to  accept  your 
invitation  to  comment  on  your  proposal  and 
I  would  like  to  endorse  it.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  helpful  for  the  Congress  to  have 
available  to  them  a  large  body  of  consultants 
such  as  you  propose. 

I  have  in  mind  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  most  scientists  and  technologists  to  vol- 
untarily contribute  their  time  as  might  be 
necessary  in  this  effort.  The  Oovermnent 
would,  undoubtedly,  wish  to  pay  the  expenses 
incurred  for  travel,  etc.  Most  scientists  and 
technologists  of  my  acquaintance  are  pub- 
lic spirited  enough  and  their  companies  are 
also,  where  they  may  be  employed  in  indus- 
try, to  want  to  do  this. 
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to  m*  alno*  rMuUng  your 
•  tltet  M  la 

Oov- 


avallabto.  I  r»f«r  to 
ta  r»c«a«  ymn  to  ru*l  a 
pUn*  wtttk  a«tfMV  powar.  Bvcn  Ukooch  I 
am  not  an  aipavt  In  tba  flald,  anyona  wttti 
a  rudtaaamtavy  kaawtadga  of  tlia  ahteMlng 
nreiaaai-y  and  oOmt  problama  eoald  hav« 
foreaaen  tha  fallua*  of  aueta  an  undartak- 
Inc.  It  la  my  undantandlng  that  thU  un- 
«ui  I  iiaaftU  p»a|aeC  aoat  the  Pederal  Oovern- 
maat  about  •!  Mllkm. 

I  ahall   ba  bappy  to  oooparate   with   you 
In  any  way  tbat  may  ba  indteatMl. 
Vary  truly  youn. 

F.  I.  U.  LAwauro. 
Direetor  of  JtataarcA  and  Development. 

Boaa-W/uu«n  Coar., 
Ckiea#o.  ;;z^  itufruat  9,  iMJ. 
Senator  C.  I«.  BMTtarr, 
^pproprteMoiu  Ocmmittee. 
CmpUol  BuUdlm0.  Wa*Kin§ton.  DC 

Daaa  SBnaaos  BAanxir:  Thank  you  very 
m\iob  (or  yovr  laMer  of  Auctwt  6  to  which 
yon  atteobad  your  ramarka  to  th«  Sanata  on 
tba  naad  for  a  Onncraartriiinl  Offloa  c€  Sclanoa 
and  Taobnolagy.  Tou  aak  for  any  oommenta 
UmU  I  m*y  bat**  on  tba  propoaal. 

I  acraa  ttMaougbly  that  Mmathlnf  of  this 
aort  la  naadad  in  ortSar  to  glTO  Cozasreaa  the 
expert  oonauMatton  that  It  requlraa  In  order 
to  proparly  avmluata  progranLs  which  have 
bean  davatopad  by  tba  executive  department, 
whlob  baa  avatlabla  to  it  a  great  number  of 
aclan title  aayta  both  in  and  out  of  OoTern- 
mant.  Tbaratora.  I  wo\Ud  endorae  the  con- 
capt  whlob  you  are  propoaing  okoat  heartUy. 

I  think  tba  problem  has  reached  Mrlous 
proporttooa,  and  Z  andoaa  for  your  back- 
ground a  talk  tbat  I  gave  recently  directed 
at  thia  prnMam, 

Xn  nrrtar  to  glva  tba  group  you  propoaed 
tba  lapatua  aad  direction  tbat  It  wlU  naad 
to  ba  a  mfavtoc  foroa  te  aiding  Congraae.  I 
would  tbiak  tt  would  ba  a  good  idea  to  have 
U  an  arm  of  a  ipacUle  oommlttee  of  Con- 
graaa.  a^  tba  Appc<V>r^tlona  Ckxnmlttae, 
araUabla  to  tba  otbar  apacUUaed  committees 
for  tbelr  aid.  A  Oongraaalonal  Offloe  of 
Sclanca  aad  Tacbnology  without  a  apedflc 
boaa  oould  baoona  an  orphan. 

Tba  OOea  of  Sdenoe  and  Technology 
abould  oomxiu  ItaaU  not  only  with  the 
•valuation  o<  tba  lyaolflc  propoaaJa  made  by 
tba  azaeutlT*  branch  with  raapact  to  re- 
•aareb  and  davalopment  and  other  techno- 
logical aattaia.  but  in  addition  should  be 
ooncemlBg  UaaU  with  the  overall  govern- 
mental lavtl  of  aclenoa  and  technology  and 
Ita  relatloniblp  to  tha  prtvataly  supported 
effort  In  tbla  area,  as  discussed  at  greater 
length  In  my  attached  renuLrkn.  For  this 
reason  It  seama  logical  that  the  Approprla- 
tlona  CX>nunlttaa  la  a  logical  home  for  It. 

Since  It  wUl  concern  Itself  with  economic 
values  ■Morlatert  with  the  conduct  of  our 
country's  tachnologlcal  effort,  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  the  Office  be  directed  by  a 
person  who  baa  bad  experience  In  the  direc- 
tion of  Indurtrlal  reaearch  and  development, 
alnoe  that  background  has  had  to  concern 
Itsalf  with  aralliatlng  the  attractlveneaa  of 
tba  scientific  aapacta  of  problems  against  the 
practical  mattara  ooncemed  with  its  eco- 
nocnlc  Impact,  both  on  the  short  and  long 
range  picture.  I  would  feel  that  If  Ck>n£res8 
were  to  look  for  someone  who  was  an  elder 
•tataaman  (altliar  recently  retired  or  reach- 
ing that  stafa  tn  hla  Bfe) ,  they  could  acquire 
somaona  of  bigh  oaUber  and  great  experience 
in  this  area.  I  further  believe  that  the 
Office  of  acleoea  and  Technology  can  operate 
with  a  relatlraly  imall  permanent  staff,  who 
ara  than  abia  to  eall  upon  a  large  body  of 
eonaultaata  with  apaelaltlaa  in  a  broad  spec- 
truas  of  srlaneai  ao  tbat  they  can  bring  to 
bear  tha  beat  and  moat  axperlencad  minds 


on  any  particular   problem  on   which  they 
make  a  raoommendatton  to  Ooogrsas. 

X  appreelate  your  tbougibtfulnaas  In  send- 
ing ttie  matarlaJ,  which  I  found  of  great 
intereac 

Sincerely. 

Donald  W.  CoLUza. 
Vice  Prendent,  Keaemrvh. 

CsociBLX  8Txai.  Co.  or  Amkxka. 

FitUburgh.  I»a.,  August  19. 1963. 
The  Honorable  K.  L   BAarurrr. 
U.  S.  Senate. 
Wmahini/ton.  DC. 

Daaa  Sxkatob  BASTLrrr:  I  was  pleased  to 
receive  a  copy  of  your  Interesting  and  very 
timely  remarks  to  the  Senate  on  July  SO.  1M3. 
regarding  a  Congreaslonal  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology. 

One  Inatlnctlvely  reslsU  the  proliferation 
of  bureaucracy,  and  I  think  that  my  Orst  re- 
action to  adding  another  organlaaUon  In  the 
Ooverxunent  was  negative.  However,  your 
July  30  remarks,  as  recorded  In  the  CoNoaxs- 
BIONAL  Rxooao.  clearly  establUh  the  need  for 
such  an  organization  and  rather  fairly  state 
and  diapoae  of  objections  and  sltemaUves  to 
your  recommended  aolutlon  of  COST. 

We  at  Crucible  have  bad  some  experience 
through  the  years  with  similar  organizations 
to  this  group  which  you  propoae  "would  have 
a  smaU.  highly  skilled,  permanent,  profes- 
sional staff  and  a  large  body  of  consultants. 
available  to  the  Congress  to  furnish  advice, 
evaluations,  and  reports  " 

A  number  of  us  have  served  on  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  somewhat  similar  organizations, 
such  as  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
AeronauUca  and  the  Materials  Advisory 
Board.  Prom  these  experiences  J  can  assure 
you  that  the  skilled,  professional,  compact 
permanent  staff  which  you  envision  would 
have  full  and  valuable  support  from  con- 
sultants both  from  the  academic  and  in- 
dustrial Celds.  and  I  agree  with  you  that  this 
is  not  only  the  moat,  efficient  but  probably  the 
only  reliable  way  with  which  the  Congress 
could  acquaint  Itself  with  the  needed  back- 
ground properly  to  consider  the  sclenUflc 
and  technologic  aspects  of  many  vital  pieces 
of  legtalation  with  which  the  prosent  and 
future  Congretises  will  have  to  deal. 
Sincerely, 

K.  S.  Maech. 
Vice  PrCMident,  Technology. 


I  Prom  Chemical  Week.  Aug.  17.  1963 ) 
CoNoacsa  NoDa   Scxkmcs   Advicx 

"It  is  disturbing  but  true  that  at  the 
preaant  time  the  Congreaa  does  not  under- 
stand science  and  it  Is  also  true  that  science 
doea  not  understand  Congress  " 

Thus  did  Alaska's  Senator  K.  L.  BAKTi.nT 
succinctly  state  the  problem  of  science  and 
technology  vla-a-vla  the  F>Bderal  Govern- 
ment. The  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers recognized  the  problem  last  year. 
prepared  a  formal  statement  for  the  House 
Oovemment  Operations  Committee  advocat- 
ing a  scientific  advisory  group  reporting  to 
Congreaa.  We  said  (Chemical  Week.  Nov.  3. 
19ea,  p.  6)  :  "Congress  needs  professional 
guidance  on  Government  R.  &  D  spending 
When  it  reconvenes,  something  should  be 
done  about  the  problem." 

Now  lomethln*?  has  been  done  Senator 
BaBTi.rrT  has  propoaed  a  Congreaslonal  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  (COST)  modeled 
after  the  similar  oAce  In  the  executive 
branch  but  responsible  only  to  Congress. 

We  are  always  chary  of  new  governmenUl 
agencies.  Too  many  of  them  are  simply 
new  layers  piled  on  top  of  existing  layers, 
with  overlapping,  vaguely  defined  functions 
and  CO  clear  guidelines  to  prevent  duplica- 
tion. Congress  already  has  various  com- 
mittees dealing  with  science  and  technology. 
but  they  are  composed  of  various  Congress- 
men— not  of  professional  scientists 

We  are  persuaded,  however,  by  the  logic 
of    the    Senator's    proposal.      "Increasingly." 


be  continues,  "policy  daclalons  made  on  pro- 
grams and  funds  for  aclanoe  and  technology 
affact  In  tbelr  full  relevancy  not  only  the 
aaeurlty  of  the  country  but  alao  the  liberty 
and  privacy  of  avary  human  being  avery- 
wbara.  If  democracy  and  repreaentative 
govammant  are  to  prevail  In  this  NaUon.  It 
la  nacassary  that  the  Congreaa  understand 
tba  Importance  of  thaae  declalons  and  that 
It  have  a  rota  In  wn»fc^««g  them.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  Cosigraas  does  not  appreciate  the 
Unportanoa  of  adantlflo  deelalona.  and  as  a 
result  they  ara  naade,  not  In  the  Halls  of 
Congreaa  but  elsewhere,  not  by  the  elected 
repreaentatlvea  but  by  unknown  administra- 
tive officials. 

"If  the  Congress  does  not  Insist  on  par- 
ticipating in  these  decisions,  they  will  be 
made  by  others  elsewhere.  In  time,  the 
power  will  pass  to  those  who  make  the  de- 
cision." 

BA«Ti,rrT  conceives  of  COST  as  "a  small, 
highly  skilled,  permanent,  profeaalonal  staff 
and  a  large  body  of  consultants,  available  to 
Congress  to  furnish  advice,  evaluations,  and 
reports.  It  would  be  the  task  of  the  perma- 
nent staff  to  ask  questions  for  Congress,  to 
answer  questions  of  Congress,  and  to  assist 
the  Memljcrs  in  handling  the  scientific  mat- 
ters that  come  before  them.  It  Is  necessary 
that  the  very  best  scientific  opinion  be 
brought  to  bear,  both  pro  and  con,  on  the 
Important  decisions  of  our  society  and  its 
Oovemment.  It  Is  also  Important,  however, 
that  these  decisions  shall  be  made  by  those 
responsible  to  the  people." 

That's  the  argument  that  sells  us.  As 
recenUy  as  fiscal  year  1948,  Federal  R.  4s  D. 
authorizations  were  less  than  tl  billion;  In 
fiscal  year  1»«3,  Just  ended,  they  were  over 
•  14  blUion.  This  Is  simply  too  much  money 
for  Congress  to  appropriate  without  a  sure 
knowledge  of  what  It's  buying  and  whether 
its  necessary.  As  the  governmental  branch 
most  responsive  to  the  citizens'  will.  Con- 
gress needs  Independent  expert  advice. 
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A  STORM  IS  BREWING 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
Lois  Mattox  Miller  and  James  Monahan 
continue  to  perform  an  inestimable  serv- 
ice for  the  American  public  through  their 
Informative  and  perceptive  articles  on 
smolring  and  health  In  the  Reader's 
Digest. 

Their  latest  review  of  the  evidence  and 
the  prospects  for  action.  "The  Cigarette 
Controversy:  A  Storm  Is  Brewing  "  is  no 
exception.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  excellent  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Th«  CiOAXiTTE  CONTROvxasT;   A  Stoem  Is 

BXKWINO 

(By  Lois  Mattox  Miller  and  James  Monahan) 
As  evidence  piles  up  linking  heavy 
cigarette  smoking  with  cancer  and  other 
serious  Ills,  the  tobacco  Industry,  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  the  public  anxiously  await 
the  report  of  a  committee  of  scientists  as- 
sembled by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service. 

Confidence,  genuine  or  feigned,  was  the 
keynote  of  most  annual  meetings  held  this 
spring  for  the  stockholders  of  the  major 
American  tobacco  companies.  Rising  costs, 
dwindling  profits,  mounting  health  problems 
were  minimized  or  skillfully  explained  away. 
"The  cigarette  Industry."  the  New  York 
Times  reported,  "Is  quite  optimlttic  over  Its 
future  despite  the  recurring  lung-cancer 
controversy." 

The  president  of  one  company  assured  the 
public  that  reaearch  dealing  with  viruses, 
radiation    and   chemicals   was   yielding    "in- 


creasing evidence  that  Implicates  factors  oth- 
er than  smoking"  as  a  cause  of  cancar.  "I 
nm  personally  convinced,"  ha  addad,  "tluit 
cigarettea  ultimately  will  ba  aauaf  ataC* 

However,  next  morning,  the  Ttansa  pub- 
lished the  more  informed  optnkm  cf  Dr. 
Emerson  Day,  chief  of  cancer-detactlon  re- 
search at  the  Memorial  Sloan -Kettering 
Cancer  Center,  and  president  of  tba  New 
York  City  Cancer  Committee.  "Long-term 
cigarette  smoking,"  said  Dr.  Day.  "baa  been 
soundly  established  as  a  factor  of  direct  and 
major  Importance  In  the  devalopment  of 
lung  cancer.  It  Is  moat  unlikely  tbat  It  will 
ever  be  exonerated,  whether  or  not  vlruaea 
and  other  factors  are  implicated." 

Indeed,  during  the  same  week,  "exonera- 
tion" of  cigarettes  was  made  even  more  un- 
likely by  news  that  pinpointed  inhaled 
smoke  as  a  cause  of  other  diseaaee  far  more 
widespread  than  deadly  lung  cancer.  From 
lA  Jolla,  Calif.,  where  scientists  vrere  review- 
ing the  year's  reaearch  at  a  seminar  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  Earl  UbeHl  reported 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune:  "Ciga- 
rettes have  spread  a  new  plague  through  our 
population,  scientists  have  discovered.  It  is 
emphysema,  a  lung  ailment  which  leaves  the 
victims  gasping  for  breath." 

MOaz  THAN  CANCxm 

For  the  past  8  years.  Dr.  Oscar  Auerbach. 
professor  of  pathology  at  New  York  Medical 
College,  has  been  engaged  In  a  massive  study 
of  the  changes  that  occur  over  a  lifetime  in 
the  lungs  of  snvokers  and  nonsmokera. 
Auerbach 's  original  objective  was  cancer  re- 
search, specifically  designed  to  find  the 
changes  which  occur  In  the  lunga  of  people 
who  had  died  of  lung  cancer,  and  then  to 
determine  whether  the  same  or  similar 
changes  occur  (and  to  what  degree)  In  the 
lungs  of  those  who  had  died  of  other  causes. 

During  1956-60  Dr.  Auerbach  and  his  as- 
sociates obtained  about  0.000  specimens  of 
lung  tissue  from  more  than  1,600  patlenta 
who  died  and  underwent  autopsy  at  tbe 
Veterans'  Administration  Hoapltal  In  Eaat 
Orange,  NJ..  and  11  cooperating  bospitala. 
The  specimens  were  sliced  into  amaller  sec- 
tions and  preserved  on  glass  slides  for  micro- 
scopic study.  E:ach  slide  was  Identified  only 
by  a  code  number  keyed  to  an  Individual 
case  history  which  Included  a  detailed  and 
verified  record  of  the  patient's  smoking 
hablU. 

The  sealed  records  were  entrusted  to  Dr. 
Cuyler  Hammond  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  who  was  In  charge  of  the  statistical 
phase  of  the  study.  The  slides  were  sent  to 
Dr.  Auerbach's  pathology  laboratories.  With- 
out knowing  whether  a  pcu-tleular  sperlmen 
came  from  the  lungs  of  a  smoker,  ez-amoker. 
or  nonsmoker,  or  whether  tha  smoker  piiffed 
a  pipe  or  drew  draughts  of  tar-loaded  cig- 
arette smoke  deep  into  his  lungs,  the  pathol- 
ogists studied  slides  under  high-powered 
microscopes  and  recorded  their  findings. 

The  first  Important  obeervatlon  waa  tbe 
presence  of  abnormal  cells  which  might  have 
become  ciinceroua  if  the  patient  bad  lived 
long  enough.  But  tbe  mlcraaoope  alao  re- 
vealed other  changes  In  lung  tlaaue  that  were 
unrelated,  or  only  distantly  related,  to  cancer. 
These  Included  destruction  of  the  protective 
halrllke  ctUa  and  underlying  cells  in  the 
bronchi:  fonnatlon  of  callousllke  surface 
tissue  from  constant  Irritation;  thickening 
of  the  arterioles  and  small  arterlea:  sweUln^ 
and  ruptiuring  of  millions  of  tbe  Uny  "air 
sacs"  (alveoli)  which  form  cluaters  on  tbe 
smallest  branches  of  the  "bronchial  tree" 
within  the  lung. 

When  the  pathology  reports  on  tbe  thou- 
sands of  sUdee  were  turned  over  to  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, he  IdenUfled  each  by  code  and 
matched  it  to  Ita  caaa  blatory.  "Tbe  results 
were  amaslng.''  he  saya.  "The  patbology 
findings  oould  hardly  have  been  more  con- 
sistent with  the  reocrds  U  tbe  pathologists 
had  known  the  source  of  each  slice  and  the 
smoking  history  of  each  patient." 


SMOKEXS'    LUNGS 

Dcatnictlve  changes  of  all  types  were 
graateat,  by  far,  in  the  lungs  of  heavy  ciga- 
rette smokers.  They  were  much  less  in  light 
or  occasional  cigarette  smokers,  and  those 
who  smoked  pipes  or  cigars.  They  were  least 
(and  soma  types  were  rare)  in  nonsmokers. 
The  precancerous  cells,  for  example,  were 
present  in  the  lunga  of  cigarette  smokers  al- 
most In  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of 
cigarettea  smoked.  However,  such  cells  were 
rarely  found  In  nonsmokers. 

There  was  encouraging  news  for  ex-smok- 
ers, aa  well  as  for  smokers  who  wonder  If  it 
Is  too  late  to  quit.  Tlie  abnormal  cells  seemed 
to  have  diminished  In  the  lungs  of  ex- 
soMkers  (off  cigarettes  for  6  years  ch*  more) ; 
instead,  the  pathologists  found  a  strange 
type  of  cell  with  a  disintegrating  nucleus, 
indicating  that  the  precancerous  cells  be- 
gin to  die  off  with  the  cessation  of  smoking. 
This  natural  repair  process,  they  believe, 
probably  goes  on  slowly  for  years  after  the 
smoker  quits. 

But  the  scientists  soon  realized  that  they 
were  observing  clinical  evidence  of  much 
miCNre  than  cancer.  The  smoke-Induced  de- 
generation of  the  bronchial  tree,  for  ex- 
ample, conld  be  related  directly  to  the  mech- 
anism of  heart  failure. 

Each  lung  contains  about  750  million  air 
sacs  connected  by  a  network  of  tiny  blood 
vessels.  Natiu'e  Intended  these  air  sacs  to 
perform  the  double  function  of  discharging 
the  waste  gas,  carbon  dioxide,  and  more  im- 
portant, of  absorbing  the  oxygen  which  is 
vital  to  every  cell,  tissue  and  organ  of  the 
body,  including  the  heart.  But  In  the  smok- 
ers' lungs,  as  shown  by  the  mlcrophoto- 
graphs,  the  air  sacs  had  become  thick,  spon- 
gy, ruptured,  and  had  lost  their  capacity  for 
exchanging  carbon  dioxide  for  oxygen.  Also, 
carbon  monoxide,  a  poisonous  gas  In  the 
smoke,  combines  with  hemoglobin  more 
readily  than  does  oxygen,  thus  impairing 
still  further  the  oxygen -carrying  capacity  of 
the  blood.  Finally,  the  blood  vessels  in  the 
smokers'  lungs,  shown  unmistakably  in  the 
mlcrophotographs,  had  become  fibrous  and 
narrowed,  and  sometln[ies  blocked  com- 
pletely. 

To  make  matters  worse,  nicotine  in  tobacco 
smoke  temporarily  constricts  the  small  ar- 
teries throughout  the  body  and  steps  up  the 
heart  rate.  Thus  the  heart  muscle,  already 
starving  for  oxygen,  has  to  pump  even 
harder. 

"A  perfectly  normal  heart,"  Drs.  Auerbach, 
and  Hammond  r^;K>rted  last  year,  "can  prob- 
ably withstand  these  effects  of  inhaled  to- 
bacco smoke.  But  [the  same  effects]  can 
cause  heart  failure  In  a  person  whose  coro- 
nary arteries  are  already  impaired  by  athero- 
sclerosis— which  applies  to  the  majority  of 
American  males  and  particularly  those  past 
middle  age."  Dr.  Hammond  believes  this 
lung-heart  phenomenon  largely  explains 
why  "the  death  rate  from  coronary  heart 
disease  is  higher  in  cigarette  smokers  than  in 
nonsmokers,  increases  vrtth  the  amount  of 
cigarette  smoking,  and  is  lower  in  ex-clga- 
rette  smokers  than  in  men  who  continue  to 
sm<Ae  cigarettes." 

THX  LUNG  CaiFPI.JS 

At  the  La  JoUa  seminar  last  April,  the 
lateak  review  of  tha  Axwrbach-Hammond 
lunc-tlaaiM  project  dlsdoaed  tbe  atrlklng 
evidence  tbat  directly  linked  the  destructive 
effects  of  Inhaled  cigarette  smoke  to  the  In- 
ckienee  oi  pulmonary  emphysema.  Over  10 
twtiitnn  peoiHe  In  the  United  Statea.  moat  of 
tbem  peat  40,  suffer  from  the  disease,  and 
tba  number  la  Increasing.  Dr.  Luther  L. 
Tarry,  Surgeon  General  of  the  U£.  Public 
Haaltb  Service,  calls  It  one  of  today's  grow- 
ing health  problems. 

liCany  statistical  studies  have  shown  that 
tba  death  rate  from  emphjrsema  (and  chron- 
ic bronchitis)  is  higher  among  smokov  than 
nonsmokers.     One  of  the  latest,  "The  Role 


of  Tobacco  in  the  Causation  of  Chronic  Res- 
piratory Disease,"  published  last  October  in 
the  Ifew  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  was 
described  by  an  editorial  in  the  same  journal 
as  "an  impressive  addition  to  the  rapidly 
accumulating  reports  on  tbe  association  be- 
tween smoking  and  sundry  diseases"  and 
"another  reminder  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion baa  yet  to  take  the  initiative  in  pre- 
senting the  public  with  a  considered  ap- 
praisal of  the  threats  to  healtli  posed  by  the 
cigarette." 

But  now,  in  the  Auerbach  mlcrophoto- 
graphs of  smokers'  lungs  (as  contrasted  with 
those  of  nonsmokers ) ,  it  was  possible  to  ob- 
serve the  slow,  degenerative  process  whereby 
emphysema  obstructs  the  bronchi,  bloats  the 
tiny  air  sacs  untU  they  are  niere  "blebs,"  and 
turns  the  lunga  into  over-inflated  and  in- 
elastic "air  traps"  incapable  of  expiring  air. 
Emphysema  Is  dlfllcult  to  diagnose  in  the 
early  stages.  Tbe  first  sympt<xns  may  be 
shortness  of  breath,  wheezing  coughing, 
weakness  and  fatigue — signs  which  cause  It 
to  be  confused  with  other  conunon  respira- 
tory iUs.  But  these  also  are  signs  aU  too 
common  among  heavy  cigarette  smokers. 

Colncidentally  with  the  Auerl>ach-Han\- 
mond  report  on  emphysema  and  chronic 
bronchitis,  Dr.  Roger  Larson,  of  the  UCLA 
Medical  School  in  Los  Angeles,  revealed  to 
the  Western  Society  of  Clinical  Research  the 
results  of  "lung  function"  tests  he  had  made 
on  600  smokers  and  non-smokers  in  Carmel, 
Calif.  Lung  X-rays  and  spirogram  measure- 
ments showed  that  the  lung  function  of 
younger  smokers  (pack-a-day  or  more)  was 
about  equal  to  the  lung  function  of  non- 
smokers  who  were  20  years  older. 

The  preponderant  evidence  linking  Inhaled 
cigarette  smoke  to  a  growing  list  of  diseases 
other  than  cancer  ixompted  Dr.  Auerbach 
at  the  La  JoIIa  seminar  to  declare  solemnly. 
"We  are  becoming  a  Nation  of  lung  cripples." 

EVIDENCE    GETS    ACTION 

During  the  past  18  months,  this  steady 
stream  of  evidence  has  prompted  some  strong 
actions.  The  most  notable  were  taken  in 
England  following  the  publication  of  the 
report  wa.  smoking  and  health  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Physlclana.  There  the  govern- 
ment launched  a  vigorous  educational  cam- 
paign against  cigarettea  using  poaters,  leaf- 
lets, lecturers  and  nK>blle  health  exhibits. 

Tha  Britlah  example  inspired  action  In 
Italy  (which  >'anTt»ri  all  cigarette  advertis- 
ing), Denmark,  Germany  and  other  Euro- 
pean countrlea.  The  Canadian  Medical  As- 
sociation declared  that  cigarettes  created  a 
"grave  and  extensive  health  problem"  and 
suggested  a  Federal  law  which  would  require 
cigarettes  offered  fcM*  sale  in  Canada  to  bear 
a  lal>el  warning  smokers  of  tbe  health  hazard 
involved. 

The  harmful  effects  of  cigarettes  on  health 
were  also  recognised  and  condemned,  usually 
with  recommendations  for  action,  by  the 
State  medical  societies  of  California,  Maine. 
Utah,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Florida,  and  New 
York;  by  the  Medical  Society  of  Georgia  (re- 
gional) ;  by  scores  of  county  medical  societies, 
and  by  such  Influential  organizations  as  the 
American  College  of  Cheat  Phyalclans,  the 
American  Heart  Association  and  the  Amni- 
can  College  Health  Association. 

Cigarette  vending  machines  were  ordered 
removed  from  some  college  campuaea;  a 
growing  numl>er  of  student  publications 
dropped  i^telr  lucrative  cigarette  advertising; 
and,  by  faculty  orders  or  voluntary  action, 
some  students  quit  working  for  cigarette 
companies  as  hired  pushers  of  certain  brands. 
The  sternest  action  came  when  the  UB.  Air 
Force  barred  the  free  distribution  of  ciga- 
rettes by  cigarette  companies  in  its  hospitals, 
and  eliminated  cigarettes  from  flight  lunch- 
boxes.  Said  tbe  Air  Force  Deputy  Sxvgeon 
General :  "The  ever  increasing  evidence  link- 
ing cigarette  smoking  with  lung  cancer,  pul- 
monary and  cardiovascular  diseases  can  no 
longer  be  Ignored." 
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U  thM«  lrMtitf>t«d.  to  auy  degree.  Uie  oa- 
ture  of  Uilaci  to  eona.  bow  oouid  the  tobacco 
Industry  Ti«w  iU  future  with  confidenc«.  and 
even  talk  about  "Incraaalng  eTldence"  that 
would  exonerate  cigarette  unokLng  m  a  cause 
of  disease? 

■oraa  amo  huncmxs 

The  truth  la  that  this  year's  brave  show  of 
cunAdenoe  «••  put  on.  at  least  partially,  to 
reassure  Invaatora  and  the  general  public. 
Privately,  tobaeoo  men  talked  differently. 
Last  January,  for  example,  pysrtune  quoted 
one  who  tokt  oollaagues,  "Pate  has  conspired 
to  make  thla  particular  moment  a  testing 
time  for  tobacco.  The  Industry  Is  being 
ganged  by  many  problems." 

But  the  tnduatry  has  also  pinned  some  for- 
U>rn  hopes  to  Ita  own  hunches  regarding  two 
poMlbllltlea.  either  of  which  might  be  ex- 
ploited by  lilfh-powered  propaganda  or 
strong  political  preasiu-e. 

The  first  la  ciurent  research  which  Indi- 
cates that  a  Tirxia  may  be  an  important  fac- 
tor In  causing  soma  types  of  cancer.  Even 
today,  with  the  work  still  in  Its  Infancy,  the 
industry's  praaa  aganu  work  hard  to  em- 
phaslxe  every  minor  development  of  the  virus 
theory,  while  thay  Ignore  or  deny  related  evi- 
dence that  tobacco  smoke  causes  lung 
cancer. 

Hesponslble  adantlsts  who  believe  In  the 
virus  theory  stUl  acknowledge  that  even  If 
a  virus  Is  estabUahed  eventually  as  an  essen- 
tial factor  In  the  cause  of  cancer,  this  will 
not  rule  out  the  equally  essential  role  of  spe- 
cific carclnogena  In  causing  the  malignant 
process  to  develop  In  particular  sites — e.g.. 
the  tobacco  carcinogens  in  cancer  of  the 
lung.  Indeed,  this  may  answer  the  moot 
question  of  why  some  cigarette  smokers  get 
lung  cancer  whereas  others  do  not.  The  In- 
halation of  snoke  may  be  the  mechanism 
which  upsets  the  balance  between  the  virus 
and  the  cells  and  thus  triggers  the  cancer 
process. 

Dr  Harold  8.  Dlehl.  senior  vice  president 
for  research  of  tba  American  Cancer  Society, 
offers  this  simple  analogy:  "Herpes  lablalls 
(cold  soree)  la  a  disease  caused  by  a  virus 
that  Is  contlnuooaly  preeent  in  the  body,  but 
which  causes  trouble  only  when  the  balance 
between  the  vlnia  and  the  cells  of  the  skin 
Is  upset  by  local  Irritation,  such  as  a  com- 
mon cold,  sunbom  or  wlndbum." 

The  second  poaalbUlty,  from  the  Industry 
viewpoint,  aeema  more  Immediate  and  more 
promising  than  the  virus  theory.  This 
hinges  on  the  fortbeomlng  report  of  the  Sur- 
geon Oeneral'a  Advisory  Committee  on 
Smoking  and  Health.  If  that  report  Is  vague, 
equivocal,  compromising,  or  If  It  Is  weighted 
In  the  Indxistry's  favor,  then  the  tobacco 
men  can  afford  to  relax.  Legislation,  for  ex- 
ample, which  might  enable  the  Government 
to  regulate  the  labeling,  advertising,  and 
sale  of  clgarettea  (as  Is  done  now  with  foods, 
drugs,  coemetlea.  alcoholic  beverages,  and 
other  products)  will  be  Impossible,  at  least 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Moreover,  a  weak 
or  equivocal  report  would  enable  Industry 
publicists  to  obaetu«  even  more  the  scientific 
evidence  that  Implicates  cigarettes  as  a 
cause  of  disease,  and  to  persuade  the  public 
that  such  evidence  ia  merely  "antlclgarette 
propaganda." 

The  tobacco  man  are  hopeful  and  even 
confident  about  the  outcome.  A  handful 
of  medical  men  think  the  tobacco  men  are 
right — they  are  eonvlnced  that  the  result 
wUl  be  a  "covenip"  rather  than  a  solution 
of  the  problem.  Both  groups,  however,  may 
be  guilty  of  prejudging  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee's conclualona. 


EVALUATION 

How  did  thla  committee  originate?  In 
June  IMl  the  leading  voluntary  American 
health  organlzatlona  appealed  to  the  WhlU 
House,  "on  the  baala  of  the  weight  of  scien- 
tific evidence."  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Presidential  Commission  to  "recommend 
various    ways    to    protect    the    public'    from 


the  health  hazards  of  smoking.  Instead,  the 
Preeldent  referred  the  matter  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Nothing  happened. 

Then,  In  the  spring  of  1962,  following  the 
publication  of  the  Royal  College  report,  the 
President  was  faced  with  the  question  at  a 
televised  press  conference  As  a  result.  In 
July  1962.  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  V  S 
Public  Health  Service  announced  plans  for 
an  "expert  committee  to  study  the  Impact 
of  smoking  on  health."  The  committee 
would  first  determine  the  "nature  and  magni- 
tude of  the  problem"  and  then,  at  some  later 
date,  make  "recommendations  for  action  " 
Medical  associations,  voluntary  health 
groups.  Pederal  agencies,  and  the  tobacco 
Industry  were  Invited  to  nominate  candidates 
for  membership  on  the  committee  There 
was  one  proviso,  however.  Scientists  who 
have  already  taken  a  strong  public  position 
pro  or  con  will  not  be  chosen  "  Names  of 
some  150  candidates  were  resubmitted  to 
the  participating  groups,  who  were  told  they 
could  remove  individual  names  for  any 
reason  whatsoever"  On  October  28  the 
Surgeon  General  was  able  to  announce  his 
final  selection  of  10  scientists — men  of 
known  Integrity  and  professional  compe- 
tence. 

But  doubts  about  the  project  were  voiced 
from  the  outset.  Science,  official  weekly 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  said  It  "apparently  reflected 
a  desire  by  the  administration  to  move  the 
Government  off  dead  renter  on  the  t«jbacco 
Issue,  without  delivering  too  severe  a  Jolt  to 
the  tobacco  Industry   ' 

Later.  In  a  letter  to  Science,  three  dis- 
tinguished cancer  re.-searchers  added  What 
useful  purpose  can  be  served  by  another 
committee  to  study  the  tobacco  and  health 
Issue?  The  subject  has  been  studied  by  at 
least  10  official  and  voluntary  research  and 
health  agencies  In  the  United  States.  Canada, 
Great  BrlUln.  the  Netherlands,  and  by  the 
World  Health  Organization.  Since  the  evi- 
dence concerning  amoving  as  a  health  haz- 
ard has  been  assembled  and  presented  so 
often  In  the  past,  there  Is  little  excuse  for  a 
long  delay  In  answering  the  question:  Is 
there  sufficient  health  hazard  from  smoking 
to   Justify   doing   something   about    If" 

The  scientists  noted  that,  since  1950,  when 
the  first  evidence  appeared  Unking  clg;trette 
smoking  with  lung  cancer,  little  amnion  him 
been  taken  "A  conservative  e.stlnuite  of  the 
price  of  this  delay  Is  a  quarter  million  un- 
neceesary  deaths  (and  the  accompanying 
suffering  and  economic  lf«si  This  ■ielay  Is 
not  bappensUnce  The  tobacco  Industry 
has  mounted  a  well-organized  and  well- 
financed  public  relations  campaign  The 
Industry  experts  have  developed  ubfuscailon 
and  special  pleading  Into  a  fine  art  " 

The  attitude  of  the  tobacco  Industry  did 
little  to  dispel  misgivings  about  the  Surgeon 
General's  approach  Ui  the  problem  The  In- 
dustry. In  the  past,  dismissed  all  authorita- 
tive studies  that  found  clgiixettes  harmful  to 
health  as  "sweeping  assumptions'  and  "ex- 
treme and  unwarranted  conclusions  "  The 
Royal  College  report  was  called  "a  review  of 
old  data  without  any  new  re8«»iu-ch  findings" 
But  now,  for  some  rea-son.  the  tobacco  men 
heartily  welcomed  the  new  Advl8<^^iry  Com- 
mittee's "comprehensive  review  "  of  the  same 
evidence.  Somehow  this  Implied  a  hope  or 
belief  that,  this  time,  the  Job  wi»uld  be  done 
"without  delivering  too  severe  a  Jolt  to  the 
tobacco  Industry"  Last  JanuiuTr,  the  trade 
Journal  Tobacco  sugge.sted  that  the  worst 
that  could  come  of  It  might  be  Government 
Insistence  on  honest"  advertising,  "full  dis- 
closure "  of  possible  111  effects,  and  "other 
pressures  to  stop  advertising  pointed  at 
youngsters  "  Then  there  was  this  slgnift- 
cjint  statement  "But  the  Government  Is 
operating  at  a  fiscal  deficit,  and  Uie  uix  take 
last  year  from  clgaxettes  alone  was  more 
than  $3  billion.  The  preliminary  report 
ni.iy  i'.'it  be  t>)  lia-'sh 


DELAYED   PUBLICATION? 

The  Surgeon  General's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Is  still  busy  studying  and  evaluating. 
The  report,  originally  promised  for  last 
spring,  will  not  be  publUhed  until  this  fall. 
and  there  are  rumors  that  It  may  even  be 
held  over  until  1964.  Most  medical  men 
accept  this  as  an  encouraging  sign  that  the 
conunlttee  la  working  hard,  digging  deep, 
avoiding  hasty  Judgments  A  few.  however, 
attribute  the  delay  to  'obfuscatlon"  by  the 
tobacco  companies. 

What  seems  to  be  a  fair,  well-informed 
opinion  of  the  probable  outcome  Is  expressed 
by  a  scientist  who  Is  close  to  the  committee 
but  not  a  member  of  it.  I  have  complete 
confidence  In  the  committee's  Integrity. "  he 
.says  I  believe  they  are  trying  to  do  a  me- 
ticulous and  Impartial  Job.  But  In  their 
efforts  to  be  fair  U>  everyone,  they  may  very 
well  come  up  with  a  report  which  the  gen- 
eral public  will  consider  vague,  even  'weasel- 
worded.'  I  do  not  believe  they  have  been 
subjected  lo  any  direct  pressure.  But  the 
awareness  of  possible  consequences  to  a  $7 
biUioti  Industry,  the  stock  market,  and  the 
Federal  tax  revenue  hangs  over  them  like  a 
dark  cloud  " 

The  cigarette  controversy,  certainly,  l.s 
about  to  enter  a  new  pha.se'  Whether  this 
will  be  the  showdown  or  merely  a  coverup 
remain."  to  be  .seen 
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SUBSIDY  ALLOCATIONS  TO  FEEDER 
AIRLINES 

Mr  PEARSON  Mr  Piesident.  I 
.should  like  to  make  note  today  of  a 
report.  Lssued  la.st  week  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  concerning  subsidy 
allocations  to  feeder  airlines  in  many 
sections  of  the  country.  The  report  was 
made  public  amid  a  background  of  spec- 
ulation in  Kan.sas.  especially  as  the  CAB 
recommendation  would  affect  five  west- 
ern Kan.sas  cities  which  presently  are 
st'rved  by  feeder-airline  service. 

After  reviewing  the  CAB  report,  I  find 
that  the  facts  indicate  that  the  CAB 
recognizes  that  these  cities  must  be  given 
a  sufficient  trial  period  with  adequate 
.st-rvice.  before  any  decision  on  addition 
or  cessation  of  service  is  made.  I  com- 
mend the  CAB  on  iUs  approach  to  this 
problem  of  feeder-line  service.  I  know 
that  our  f^ve  Kansas  cities  will  develop 
their  passenger  traffic  within  the  period 
of  time  allotted  by  CAB  before  hearings 
would  be  initiated. 

In  the  case  of  our  five  Kansas  cities, 
two  will  receive  additional  flights  per 
day,  if  this  report  is  accepted.  One  of 
our  cities  had  an  increase  in  flights  per 
day  in  May  of  this  year,  and  Its  pas- 
senger traffic  has  shown  an  improvement 
of  more  than  100  percent. 

Although  this  report  will  not  become 
effective  until  it  is  reviewed  by  a  special 
committee  headed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  including  representatives 
of  the  Pederal  Aviation  Agency,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers;  Congress  will  finally 
determine  the  report's  merit  and  whether 
It  should  be  placed  in  effect. 

I  urge  this  special  committee,  which 
has  been  empowered  to  review  the  CAB 
report,  to  study  carefully  the  figures 
compiled  by  the  Board  and  to  recognize 
that  an  adequate  number  of  dally  flights, 
where  presently  in  effect,  and  which  are 
producing  the  desired  amount  of  pas- 
.scngers  necessary  to  retain  CAB  certifi- 
cation, remain  unchanged. 


The  PRESIOrNa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


INCLUSION  OF  DISTRICT  JUDGE  OR 

JUDGES  ON  JUDICIAL  COUNCIL  OF 

EACH  DISTRICT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  979)  to  amend  section  333 
of  tiUe  28.  United  States  Code,  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  a  district 
judge  or  Judges  on  the  Judicial  council 
of  each  circuit. 


FLORENCE  ANN  SEYMOUR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business.  S.  979,  be  returned  to 
the  calendar,  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  373,  Senate  Resolution  186. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Ci.irk  A  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  186)  to  pay  a  gratuity 
to  Florence  Ann  Seymour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 


INCLUSION  OF  DISTRICT  JUDGE  OR 
JUDGES  ON  JUDICIAL  COUNCIL  OF 
EACH  DISTRICT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
S.  979.  which  had  been  the  pending  busi- 
ness and  was  to  have  been  considered  to- 
day, has  been  set  aside  and  returned  to 
the  calendar  because  Senators  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  bill  have  asked 
for  this  consideration.  The  bill  will  be 
taken  up  next  month.  In  the  meantime, 
there  will  be  meetings  of  the  Judicial 
Council,  meetings  which  are  important 
w  ith  relation  to  the  bill.  I  merely  wish 
the  Senate  to  be  on  notice  that  the  bill 
has  been  only  temporarily  set  aside,  in 
order  to  accommodate  conferoices  of 
Judges  and  certain  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
subject. 

NEEDED:  FREQUENT  LONG-RANGE 
FORECASTS  OF  RECEIPTS  AND 
SPENDING  BY  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
w  ill  be  the  third  in  a  series  of  speeches  I 
am  making  on  recommendations  that 
have  been  made  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  changes  in  the  way  to  make  the 
budget  a  more  workable  and  useful  docu- 
ment for  Congress  and  the  American 
poople. 


Mr.  President,  when  does  the  admin- 
istration expect  that  we  will  balance  the 
budget  if  we  do  not  have  tax  reducticm? 
When  does  the  administration  expect 
that  we  will  balance  the  budget  if  we  do 
have  tax  reduction?  What  is  happening 
to  Oovaimient  expenditures  and  tax  re- 
ceipis  at  the  present  time?  How  are  the 
changes  that  are  now  occurring  in  the 
amounts  of  Government  expenditures  in- 
fluencing the  private  sector? 

I  think  these  are  relevant  questions. 
They  are  certainly  questions  that  each 
of  us  as  Members  of  Congress  should  have 
answers  to  at  the  present  time  if  we  are 
to  legislate  effectively.  However,  not  one 
of  these  questions  can  be  answered  from 
the  budget  information  currenUy  pro- 
vided. 

The  only  estimate  on  this  subject  the 
country  has  from  the  administration  is 
baaed  on  the  original  and  quite  different 
tax  DrofKxals  of  the  administration  and 
on  some  very  general  estimates  about  in- 
creases in  expenditure  prc^rams.  Both 
of  these  broad  assumptions  are  now  out- 
the-wlndow. 

Congress  and  the  Nation  suffer  seri- 
ously because  the  latest  and  most  com- 
prehensive estimates  of  future  Govern- 
ment qjending  and  revenues  are  not 
made  available  systematically.  They 
easily  could  be. 

I  have  indicated  in  past  speeches  on 
this  floor,  during  the  last  several  weeks, 
several  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  a  report  by  the  Economic  Sta- 
tistics Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. This  report,  entitled  "The  Fed- 
eral Budget  as  an  Econcnnic  Docvunent," 
makes  a  series  of  proposals  c(»icerning 
possible  changes  in  the  budget  which 
could  make  it  more  useful  and  more 
meaningful  for  Members  of  Congress. 
In  my  previous  ^>eeches,  I  have  dis- 
cussed a  number  of  these  proposals.  To- 
day, I  should  like  to  discuss  the  sug- 
gestions dealing  with  the  timing  of 
budgetary  information. 

romMCABTma  ddticult,  but  tttal 

Mr.  President,  those  who  prepare  our 
budget  seem  to  have  almost  a  fear  of 
the  future.  I  sii&re  one  facet  of  this 
fear:  I  think  that  we,  as  social  animals, 
are  Incapable  of  accurately  forecasting 
our  own  future  behavior.  Such  predic- 
tions are  especially  tricky  in  the  eco- 
nomic realm,  where  the  added  dimen- 
sion of  dollars  is  tied  to  every  pss^holog- 
Ical  change  by  individuals  and  groups. 
Economists  have  not  been  noted  for 
their  accuracy  in  forecasting,  and  I  share 
their  trepidation  CMicemlng  future  fore- 
casts. However,  I  think  their  skill  is 
better  than  no  skill,  and  that  to  the  best 
of  their  abilities  they  should  take  re- 
fiXNisibility  for  "guesstimating"  the  na- 
ture of  future  economic  trends. 

I  am  worried,  however,  that  the  fear 
of  the  future  perhaps  goes  somewhat 
deeper  than  simply  a  lack  of  reliance 
uixm  forecasting  ability. 

I  am  sure  that  is  the  case,  because 
often  I  have  found,  when  as  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  I  have 
questioned  eminent  economists,  that 
there  is  very  little  reluctance  on  their 
part  to  forecast  or  to  estimate,  and  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in 


the  validity  of  their  estimates.  Yet  we 
in  Congress  do  not  receive  the  benefit 
we  could  receive  from  the  estimates 
made  by  these  very  competent  and  able 
men.  We  do  not  have  the  benefit  of 
their  forecasts,  and  they  are  the  most 
gifted  economists  in  the  Nation.  But 
l>ei'haps  such  forecasts  are  so  extreme 
that  there  exists  an  unwillingness  to  re- 
veal their  results.  Yet  it  is  always  bet- 
ter to  know  the  best  judgment  of  quali- 
fied experts  on  the  nature  of  future 
problems  than  to  assume  that  the  future 
is  a  black  and  empty  abyss.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  every  administration 
should  be  required  to  make  and  to  pub- 
lish long-range  forecasts — ^by  which  I 
mean  for  5  years — of  the  way  in  which 
Federal  expenditures  and  receipts  are 
expected  to  change. 

EISEMHOWEX    AIUifIMISTRi.TION,    MATIONAL 
PlJUf  NINC  ASSOCIATION  HAS  DONE  IT 

This  is  not  an  exacting  or  an  extreme 
proposal.  The  outgoing  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration in  1960  provided  10- year 
forecasts  for  both  expenditures  and 
receipts.  The  techniques  and  proce- 
dures are  well  known,  both  in  the  busi- 
ness community,  where  such  forecasts 
are  viewed  as  essential  for  investment 
decisions,  and  in  the  economic  profes- 
sion. For  example,  an  organization  with 
its  headquarters  here  in  Washington — 
the  Naticmal  Planning  Association — 
regularly  provides  5-year  and  10-year 
forecasts  on  all  sectors  of  the  economy; 
and  these  forecasts  have  proved  ex- 
tremely useful  to  Congressmen  and  to 
others. 

KSSEimAI.  TO  Kl«OW  TOTAI.  COSTS   CV  FBOQKAMS 

There  is  another  reason  for  Insisting 
upon  these  longer  range  forecasts  in  the 
budget:  Not  only  is  it  important  to  know 
the  most  likely  future  pattern  of  general 
expenditures  and  receipts;  It  is  also  es- 
sential to  know  the  total  costs  of  con- 
templated specific  expenditures.  Under 
present  budgetary  procedures,  if  a  new 
capital  acquisition  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  to  be  built  over  a  period  ex- 
tending beyond  1  year,  the  total  antici- 
pated costs  of  the  project  are  never 
provided  in  the  budget  document. 

We  sin4>ly  do  not  know — for  we  are 
not  told — how  much  it  is  going  to  cost 
or  how  much  the  full  burden  of  cost  will 
be  in  the  future.  That  fact  is  not  re- 
vealed in  the  budget  document,  although 
the  budget  could  show  the  total  cost 
burden  on  the  economy  or  the  benefit 
of  such  spending — if  it  does  have  any — 
on  the  economy  generally. 

For  example,  a  dam  which  may  take 
3  years  to  build  will  have  roughb^  oaly 
one-third  of  its  total  cost  included  in 
the  budget  Thus,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Congress  cannot  have 
information  on  the  expected  total  ex- 
pendit\ires  at  the  time  when  initial  de- 
cisions concerning  the  feasibility  of  the 
project  are  made.  Here,  again,  predic- 
tions are  hazardous,  and  exactness  can- 
not be  expected.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  possible  to  make  fairly  reason- 
able estimates  with  respect  to  Individual 
projections;  and  such  estimates  would 
seem  to  be  essential  to  good  budgetary 
management  by  the  Congress. 

Does  this  proposal  make  practical, 
workable  sense?    The  experience  we  have 
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had  IndlcateB  the  answer  Is  "Yea."  We 
now  have  the  results  of  laboratory  ex- 
periments oondueted  in  this  area  of  lon«- 
ran«e  projeetloiia.  These  experiments 
have  proven  quite  successful.  Not  only 
have  advance  forecasts  yielded  informa- 
tion about  the  future;  they  have  also 
produced  some  Important  byproducts,  in 
the  form  of  reveaUng  future  problem 
areas  which  policymakers  will  need  to 
face.  They  contribute,  in  other  words, 
storm  warnings  of  problems  which  other- 
wise might  become  urgent  at  the  time 
when  they  actually  emerge. 

The  laboratory  tests  to  which  I  refer 
are  to  t)e  found  In  various  agencies  of 
the  Government.  The  principal  instance 
of  long-range  forecasting  currently  in 
use  is  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
where  of  course  foeecasting  is  by  far  the 
most  difficult  because  the  amount  of 
spending  Is  the  greatest  and  changes 
have  to  be  made  as  the  very  rapid 
changes  In  mllH*ry  technology  proceed. 
One  would  think  that  if  there  were  any 
area  of  Qovemment  in  which  forecasting 
spending  would  be  difficult  it  would  be 
the  area  of  defense.  Yet  there,  under 
the  very  efBdent  management  of  Secre- 
tary McNamara.  such  forecasts  are  made. 
In  the  Department  of  Defense,  5-year 
extrapolation  Into  the  future  for  the  en- 
tire Department,  In  all  of  its  operations, 
is  updated  monthly.  This  method  has 
been  foimd  to  work  well  in  the  Defense 
Department.  More  than  half  the  Fed- 
eral spending  Is  concentrated  in  this 
agency.  Why  could  not  this  method  be 
extended  to  the  rest  of  Government? 
Many  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
are  using  T*nnn»r  long-range  forecasts, 
but  they  are  not  brought  together  in  the 
budget  document,  so  that  Members  of 
Congress,  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity, and  ecommiists  generally,  will  be 
in  a  position  to  forecast,  predict,  and  un- 
derstand what  will  happen  in  the  future 
on  the  basis  of  how  the  Government  will 
contribute  to  the  economy. 
tTP-TO-OATB  itmnua  cm  Bvoorr  needed  now 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  address 
myself  to  another  question  of  budget- 
ary timing — namely,  the  timing  of  the 
release  of  budget  figures  themselves.  In 
January  of  this  year,  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964  was  presented  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President.  It  is  now  Au- 
gust— 8  months  later;  yet  today  we  have 
no  better  figures  on  the  nature  of  Gov- 
ernment receipts  and  expenditures  than 
we  had  last  January.  Surely  it  is  not 
too  much  to  ask  for  more  frequent  revi- 
sions of  budgetary  estimates.  The  Gov- 
ernment piOffMes  this  type  of  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  private  sector 
of  the  ec<Hiaiiiy,  and  provides  it  very 
usef \Uly ;  yet  It  does  not  provide  current 
flg\u-e8  on  tts  own  operations,  even 
though  these  operations  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  private  economy. 

It  has  been  argued  on  occasion  that 
revisions  of  forecasts  are  difficult  be- 
cause Congress  is  slow  in  making  deci- 
sions. For  example,  this  year  many  of 
the  total  appropriations  bills  have  not 
yet  been  enacted  by  the  Congress.  It  Is 
further  argued  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  should  not  be  placed  in  the  awk- 
ward position  of  forecasting  the  nature 
of  final  congressional  enactments. 


It  seems  to  me  that  these  arguments 
have  some  merit.  However,  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  apply  in  the  case  of  Fed- 
eral receipts  and  here  revisions  could  be 
made  as  quickly  as  changes  in  the  econ- 
omy manifest  themselves. 

Incidentally.  Insofar  as  congressional 
enactments  are  concerned,  they  can  be 
made  as  soon  as  the  Congress  acts.  We 
have  acted  on  some  measures  during  the 
present  session  of  ConRress.  Both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  have  acted,  and 
we  have  acted  in  concert. 

Moreover,  the  objection.s  are  not  ap- 
plicable with  respect  to  appropriations 
legislation  already  enacted.  The  objec- 
tions are  also  not  valid  in  the  forecast- 
ing of  continuing  or  permanent  and  in- 
definite appropriations.  Better  estimates 
should  be  available  now  than  were  avail- 
able In  January  concerning  anticipated 
interest  laayments  on  our  national  debt. 
Probably  better  estimates  could  be  made 
on  veterans'  programs,  on  agricultural 
outlays,  and  on  a  number  of  other  areas 
of  expendituies  that  are  either  not  in- 
fluenced by  current  legislation  or  are 
only  Influenced  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
In  any  case,  of  course,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  does  make  forecasts  concerning 
the  enactment  of  administration  pro- 
grams when  it  makes  its  January  budget 
estimates  and  similar  forecasts  could  be 
provided  at  other  times  throughout  the 
year. 

JULT.  OCTOBKB  KKVISIONS  IN   BUDGET   ESTIMATES 

I  would  urge,  therefore,  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  con.sider  various  al- 
ternative approaches  by  which  additional 
budget  data  could  be  made  available  to 
the  Congress.  One  of  these  approaches 
would  be  to  make  periodic  revisions  in 
budget  estimates.  These  revisions  might 
be  regularly  scheduled  for  July  and  Oc- 
tober, as  well  BA  In  January.  To  the 
extent  that  appropriation  legislation  was 
not  enacted  In  time  for  the  forecasts,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  could  simply  con- 
tinue existing  forecasts. 

An  alternative  to  this  approach  would 
be  to  revise  expenditure  forecasts  after 
each  significant  piece  of  legislation  was 
enacted.  A  similar  procedure  is  current- 
ly used  by  a  number  of  State  govern- 
ments, according  to  testimony  provided 
to  the  Statistics  Subcommittee  in  our 
hearings  on  this  subject,  and  apparently 
the  method  works  quite  well. 

A  number  of  the  budget  directors  of 
States  appeared  before  the  committee. 
It  was  their  experience  that  in  the  great 
laboratory  of  experimentation  which  we 
have  in  the  experiences  of  the  50  States 
this  method  of  updating  forecasts  on  the 
basis  of  legislative  enactment  was  a  very 
efficient  and  satisfactory  way  for  all  con- 
cerned to  bring  up  to  date  the  record  of 
State  spending.  In  the  same  way  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  method  could  not 
be  applied  successfully  to  Federal  ex- 
penditures. 

QUASTEXLT    BKKAKDOWN    OF   BUDCCT   NEEDED 

The  final  recommendation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  timing  contained  In  our  Com- 
mittee report  \b  that  the  budget  amounts 
now  shown  simply  on  an  annual  basis 
should  be  broken  down  by  calendar  quar- 
ters. The  significance  of  this  prop>osal 
lies  in  the  fact  that  intrayear  changes 
can  occur  in  government  receipts  and  ex- 


penditurt'-s,  and  these  changes  are 
concealed  by  annual  data.  In  the  calen- 
dar year  1963  for  instance,  it  was  orig- 
inally estimated  that  some  of  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  reduction  program  would  go 
into  effect.  However,  also  in  calendar 
1963.  a  $2  billion  tax  increase  under  the 
social  security  program  did  go  into  effect. 

Therefore,  while  on  an  annual  basis 
there  might  well  have  been  net  tax  re- 
duction In  1963,  for  at  least  the  first  half 
of  the  year  there  were  tax  increases — 
and  substantial  increases.  $2  billion  in- 
creases— which  probably  served  to  re- 
press the  economy.  That  was  not  in- 
cluded In  the  budget  but  should  have 
been  and  could  have  been  very  easily. 

In  making  forecasts  concerning  the 
economic  impact  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  was  obviously  important  to  know 
that  tax  pressures  on  the  economy  were 
rising  during  the  first  half  of  the  year 
even  though  they  might  well  have  been 
offset  later  in  the  year. 

Many  other  examples  could  also  be 
given.  Defense  contractors  would  like  to 
know  not  only  the  amount  of  additional 
contracts  that  will  be  let  but  also  roughly 
when,  in  a  p>articular  year,  the  contracts 
will  be  let.  Such  Information  would 
clearly  facilitate  planning  and  invest- 
ment programs  by  private  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  time  Is  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  to 
Individuals  and  companies.  It  should  be 
used  and  used  well.  The  recommenda- 
tions I  am  describing  here  today  are  de- 
signed simply  to  obtain  greater  informa- 
tion within  the  Federal  budget  concern- 
ing the  measurement  of  the  asset  of  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FACTS  ON  THE  OFF-BASE  DISCRIM- 
INATION CONTROVERSY 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  In  days 
past  the  Senate  has  heard  discussed 
what  is  known  as  the  Gesell  report. 
This  report  was  filed  by  a  distinguished 
committee  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  several  months  ago.  It 
relates  to  equality  of  treatment  and  op- 
portunity for  Negro  military  personnel 
stationed  within  the  United  States.  One 
of  the  most  carefully  read  periodicals  by 
Members  of  the  Congress — and  I  would 
hope  by  many  others — Is  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly. 

In  its  issue  of  August  16.  1963.  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  has  its  typically  in- 
clusive, readable,  informative  summary 
of  the  events  which  occurred  following 
the  Issuance  of  the  Gtesell  report.  Since 
this  collects  in  summary  form  many 
points  of  view  which  have  been  expressed 
at)out  a  matter  which  I  hope  concerns  all 
of  us,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  Congressional  Quarterly, 
captioned  "McNamara  Antidiscrimina- 
tion Directive  Stirs  Controversy."  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

McNamara  ANTiDiscaiMiNATiON  Dntscnvx 
Sms  CoifTKOvimsT 

The  Defense  Department's  recent  dlrectlv* 
covering  oS-base  discrimination  agalnat 
Negro  servicemen  ba«  been  widely  attacked 
by  southern  Congressmen  as  a  club  to  force 
integration  in  communities  near  military 
bases.  But  Defense  officials  say  it  wiil  be  far 
less  sweeping  in  Its  effect  than  initial  reports 
and  interpretations  Indicated.  The  order 
was  bound  to  provoke  controversy,  landing 
as  it  did  in  the  midst  of  this  summer's  heated 
civil  rights  fight  and  aimed  as  it  waa  at  the 
Nation's  Military  Establishment,  which  la 
preponderantly  located  in  the  South.  (See 
chart,  next  page.)     (Not  printed  In  Rxoobd.] 

The  directive  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  re- 
port by  a  special  group  appointed  over  a 
year  ago,  in  June  1962,  by  President  Kennedy 
and  headed  by  Washington  Attorney  Gerhard 
A.  Gesell.  The  OeseU  report  which  waa 
submitted  June  21,  1983.  and  forwarded  from 
the  White  Hoiase  to  the  Pentagon,  Is  a  93- 
page  documentary  of  problems  stUl  encoun- 
tered by  Negro  servicemen  on  military  bases 
as  well  as  in  nearby  communities.  The  re- 
port made  a  battery  of  suggeationa  for 
change.  It  was  promptly  branded  an  "in- 
famous document"  by  southern  Congress- 
men, who  have  aimed  as  much  fire  at  the 
report  as  at  the  directive.  (The  Oeaell  Com- 
mittee is  now  studying  the  problems  of  Ne- 
groes in  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves 
and  those  stationed  overseas.) 

The  southerners'  basic  charge  is  that  the 
Administration  plans  to  use  the  mUitary  as 
an  Instrument  for  social  change.  The  Penta- 
gon's basic  argument  Is  that  it  la  strictly 
and  simply  concerned  with  mUltary  effective- 
ness, which  is  Impaired  by  demoralizing  seg- 
regation. 

CONTKNTS  or  DIBECTITK 

The  primary  misconception  about  the  di- 
rective, according  to  Defense  offlcials,  waa 
that  the  Deptu-tment  planned  to  make  broad 
use  of  its  "off  limits"  powers  to  declare  whole 
communities  out  of  bounds  for  servicemen. 
"We  hope  never  to  have  to  use  the  off-limits 
sanction."  says  one  Department  official. 
What  the  July  26  directive  did  waa  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Stated  that  It  was  the  Department's  poUcy 
to  conduct  all  of  its  activities  In  a  nondis- 
criminatory way  and  that  discriminatory 
practices  against  servicemen,  "all  of  whom 
lack  4  civilian's  freedom  of  choice  In  where 
to  live,  to  work,  to  travel,  and  to  spend  his 
off-duty  hours,  are  harmful  to  mUitary  effec- 
tiveness." 

Vested  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Manf>ower)  with  responsibility  for  protect- 
ing the  civil  rights  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  authorized  establishment  of  a 
new  Office  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Civil  Rights). 

Directed  the  military  services  to  issue  in- 
structions, regulations  and  manuals  regard- 
ing the  protection  of  civil  rights  on  base  and 
off  base,  and  to  institute  in  each  service  a 
reporting  and  monitoring  system. 

Held  base  conunanders  responsible  for 
combating  on-base  and  off-base  discrimina- 
tion, and  directed  that  "in  discharging  that 
responsibility  a  commander  ahall  not.  except 
with  the  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
his  military  department,  use  the  off-llmlta 
sanction  in  discrimination  cases  arising 
within  the  United  States." 

Directed  the  military  departments  to  de- 
velop the  outlines  of  Implementation  plans 
by  August  15. 

The  off-base  sanction,  therefore,  was  raised 
negatively,  in  the  context  that  it  ahould  not 
be  used  unless  absolutely  necessary,  and  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  civilian  Secretaries. 
"This  was  the  least  offensive  way."  said  one 


Defense  official,  "because  it  works  into  the 
system  gradually."  "There  is  no  desire  to 
place  anytliing  off  limits."  says  another,  least 
of  all  entire  communities.  Early  presa  re- 
ports had  indicated  that  the  Department 
would  declare  off  limits  whole  areas  where 
there  was  "relentless  discrimination."  This 
term  did  not  appear  in  the  directive,  but  was 
contained  in  a  memorandum  to  President 
Kennedy  from  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara  reporting  on  the  Department's 
new  antidiscrimination  directive.  The  memo 
included  the  following  sentence:  "The 
(OeseU)  conunittee  suggests  xislng  a  form  of 
the  off-limits  aanctlon  when,  despite  the 
commander's  l>est  efforts  with  community 
leadnv.  relentless  discrimination  persists 
against  Negro  servicemen  and  their  families." 
The  Secretary  continued:  "Certainly  the 
damage  to  military  effectiveness  from  off- 
base  discrimination  is  not  less  than  that 
caused  by  off-base  vice,  as  to  which  the  off- 
limits  sanction  is  quite  customary.  While 
I  would  hope  that  it  need  never  be  put  in 
effect,  I  agree  with  the  committee  that  a 
like  sanction  against  discrimination  must  be 
available."  It  is  obvloiisly  hoped  that  the 
mere  avallablUty  of  the  sanction  wlU  be  an 
effective  bargaining  lever  in  negotiations 
with  local  offlcials  and  businessmen. 

Top  10  States  in  terms  of  pay  and  allowances 
drawn  by  servicemen  stationed  icithin 
their  borders 


Bute 


Pay 


Servicemen 


CaWomla '  $820,436,000 

Texas. 


r26.  590.  000 
Vlnrtnia. I     321,560,000 


OeorRla. 
North  Carolina. 

Florida 

Washington 

Maryland 

Illinois 

Kentucky 


312.  497.  000 
SCi.  806,  000 
'263, 167,  000 
184.895.000 
184.317,000 
181.462,000 
177,817,000 


214.  861 
177.318 
86.396 
83,773 
87,489 
62.864 
46,831 
48.048 
4S,64fi 
49.909 


Defense  offlcials  emphasize  that  they  wUI 
move  slowly  and  that  they  do  not  and  can- 
not have  an  overall  plan.  "It  will  depend  cm 
the  community."  says  one.  "Maybe  the 
problem  is  movie  houses  in  one  place,  and 
somewhere  else  it's  housing  or  schools." 
Base  commanders  will  have  primary  respon- 
sibility for  assessing  the  problems.  The  new 
civil  rights  offlce,  headed  by  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Alfred  B.  Pitt,  will  travel. 
supervise,  support,  advise  and  cajole. 

The  process,  however,  will  be  essentially 
carried  out  through  the  services'  command 
channels,  and  the  emphasis  will  be  on  nego- 
tiations at  the  local  level. 

Some  observers  have  expressed  doubts  that 
the  base  comanders  are  up  to  the  Job.  The 
Oeaell  report  said  that  "the  record  of  base 
commanders  in  dealing  with  such  problems 
has  not  been  impressive."  It  blamed  this 
on  a  lack  of  specific  directives  or  assurance 
of  support  from  higher  up  the  command 
ladder  and  on  the  commander's  own  atti- 
tudes. "As  a  group,"  said  the  Gesell  report, 
"they  do  not  t>elleve  that  problems  of  segre- 
gation and  racial  discrimination  in  the  local 
community  should  be  their  concern."  Most 
of  the  commanders'  community  contacts 
have  been  with  the  white  power  structure 
interested  in  preserving  a  peaceful  status 
quo. 

However,  Pentagon  offlcials  expect  the  com- 
manders to  be  cooperative.  Says  Pitt:  "I  ex- 
pect the  same  doubts  were  expressed  in  1948 
when  President  Truman  Integrated  the 
troops.  The  conunanders  may  have  had  per- 
sonal problems  with  this,  but  they  did  it." 
The  main  Job,  he  aays,  is  "to  get  instruc- 
tions to  the  commanders  and  then  back  them 
up  and  down  the  line." 

KXCaO  SKXVICZMEN'S  PROBLEMS 

The  commanders  have  a  long  list  of  prob- 
lems facing  them.     Both  the  Gesell  report 


and  Department  Investigations  found  that 
Negro  soldiers,  who  are  almost  without  ex- 
ception thoroughly  integrated  with  their 
white  colleagues  on  the  t>ases,  frequently 
meet  with  discrimination  on  all  fronts  once 
they  go  into  town. 

(The  Committee  found  Just  a  few  examples 
of  remaining  discrimination  on  base,  and 
said  these  resulted  largely  from  a  lack  of 
communication  between  commanders  and 
their  men.  The  Pentagon  is  working  to  cor- 
rect this.  The  report  also  cited  the  lack  of 
Negro  officers  in  the  services.  Pentagon 
officials  said  all  efforts  were  being  made  to 
see  that  promotions  are  given  on  strictly 
nondiscriminatory  grounds,  but  that  what  is 
most  needed  is  time  for  Negroes,  who  did  not 
begin  to  come  into  the  services  in  any  large 
numbers  until  the  1930's.  to  gain  sufficient 
time  and  experience  for  high  poets.  The 
normal  cycle,  they  said,  is  about  30  years 
before  an  enlisted  man  becomes  an  officer.) 

In  many  locales,  Negro  soldiers  cannot  go 
to  a  bar  or  restaurant  with  their  white 
friends;  they  must  ride  segregated  trans- 
portation facilities;  their  children  must  at- 
tend segregated  schools;  they  cannot  find 
adequate  or  decent  housing  for  their  families. 
Negro  and  white  soldiers  walking  down  the 
street  together  may  l>e  told  by  local  police  to 
"break  it  up."  These  conditions,  says  the 
Gesell  report,  "are  a  constant  affront  and  a 
constant  reminder  that  the  society  they  are 
prepared  to  defend  Is  a  society  that  dep- 
recates their  right  to  full  participation  as 
citizens."  Some  results  of  the  discrimina- 
tion, according  to  the  report,  are  that  many 
Negro  military  fam^iliee  separate  "to  protect 
their  children  and  to  maintain  some  degree 
of  dignity,"  and  that  "there  are  bases  where 
Negro  personnel  confront  such  intolerable 
conditions  off  base  that  almost  any  device 
will  be  employed  to  effect  a  change  in  duty 
assignment."  (The  services  generally  deny 
transfer  applications  based  solely  on  dis- 
crimination problems.) 

Number  of  military  personnel  stationed  in 
each  State,  and  annual  payrolls,  as  of 
Dec.  31, 1962 


Number 

Annual  pay 

and 
allowanocs 

East  (percent). 

14.6 

4.033 

8,111 

19,402 

14,066 

48,048 

33,796 

8,311 

41,522 

38,914 

15.438 

7,243 

464 

630 

27.4 

31,452 

21,901 

214,861 

36,668 

41,586 

6,125 

0,4M 

8,286 

22,660 

4.905 

4.688 

46,831 

3,793 

12.3 

45.645 

8,418 

1.476 

36,064 

22,156 

6,260 

25,865 

18,621 

10.208 

18.035 

6.060 

4,422 

14  Q 

Connecticut 

$18,682,000 

$36,286,000 

$74,107,000 

$61,783,000 

$184,317,000 

$137,882,000 

$36,140,000 

$168,247,000 

$167,488,000 

$57,800,000 

$27  363  000 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia.... 
Maine.. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Hsunpshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York. 

Pennqylvftnlft 

Khode  Island 

Vermont 

$1  005,000 

West  Virginia 

$2  491  000 

West  (percent) 

27  4 

Alaska 

$126  568.000 

ArJEona 

$87,434,000 

$820,496,000 

$147,852,000 

$152,201,000 

$26, 953, 000 

$42  587  000 

California 

ColortKlo 

Hawaii . 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

$36,086,000 
$05,827,000 
$21  563  000 

New  Mexico 

Oregon . 

I'tah 

$19,661,000 

Washington 

$184,805,000 

Wyoming 

$17,031,000 

Midwest  (percent) 

12.0 

Illinois 

$181,4S2,000 

Tnfllftn(4        , 

$35,002,000 

Iowa. 

$6,240,000 

Kansas.. 

$147, 332, 000 

Michigan 

$96,731,000 

Minnesota ^ 

Missouri 

$21,859,000 
$08,737,000 

Nebraska 

$82,506,000 

North  Dakota 

$46,860,000 

Ohio 

$81,024,000 

South  Dakota 

$26,717,000 

Wisconsin 

$18, 624, 000 
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1.S54.  ^54    W.  J17.  332.  000 


Sooroe:  DepartBMOt  of  Defease. 

Th«  report  WKjt  tliat  noAay  of  tbe  probiema 
•n  found  In  Um  NarUt  a*  waJl  aa  Uie  South, 
ajxd  that  th*  tuwiatng  problem  la  almost 
unlveraal.  "SoOM  ttaaea  aaUbliahed  In  St&tea 
such  aa  the  XUkkotM."  the  report  says,  "have 
confronted  fonna  of  ■egregatlon  and  dla- 
crtmlnatlon  which  have  much  of  the  same 
rigidity  found  In  certain  Southern  com- 
munities." 

The  committee  recommended  that  the 
commanders  ipork  with  blraclal  community 
committees.  It  eakl  there  were  Indlcatlona 
that  loc«l  propiietcMv  In  m*ny  areas  would 
cooperate  If  there  were  a  uniform  policy. 


Defense  officials  do  not  pretend  that  the 
new  dlrecUTe  will  solve  all  of  thsae  prob- 
leine.  rtU  outlined  the  poaalblUUes  for 
progreas  In  the  various  fields  aa  follows: 

Oommunlty  activities:  The  Department 
already  had  a  fixed  policy  that  armed  senrlces 
btuids.  choirs,  sports  teams,  etc  .  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  base,  should  not  participate 
In  eommunity  activities  If  there  Is  segrega- 
tion. In  some  areas  thla  has  not  been 
carried  out.  but  that  will  not  be  the  case  In 
the  futiire  because  of  the  new  Instructlona. 

Transjxjrtatlon :  Sometimes  transportation 
facilities  which  permit  Integrated  seating  on 
base  require  Negroes  to  change  seats  once  the 
bus  leaves  the  base:  in  other  cases  there  is 
desegregated  seating  on  the  main  route  to 
and  from  the  base,  but  not  elsewhere  in 
town.  More  and  more  transportation  sys- 
tems In  the  South  are  desegregated  and, 
according  to  Fltt.  "there  are  so  many  alter- 
natives of  travel  that  commanders  can  work 
something  out  here  " 

Public  accommodations:  This,  according  to 
Fltt,  *l3  one  obvious  area  of  concern  to 
commanders.  We're  talking  here  about  the 
ability  of  a  man  to  buy  a  sandwich,  to  go 
to  a  park,  to  go  to  the  movies,  to  go  to 
a  bowling  alley.  This  is  a  typical  kind  of 
activity  of  men  In  their  free  time.  When  all 
avenues  of  that  kind  of  wholesome  activity 
are  barred  to  a  serviceman.  It  has  an  obvious 
damaging  effect  on  hU  morale  and  effective- 
ness. Commanders  ought  to  be  able  Ui 
achieve  substantial  progress  fur  their  men  in 
this  area  because  Its  8<j  Incontestably  a 
reasonable  proposition   ' 


Segregation  of  puhltr  farHttien  in  conirnunilitg  n<{jni  .  nl  lo  military  tn^laUatiomt 
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'The  Army  sarvvv  for  this  UMr  onr^nHl  201  tn.-itall.Ul>m^  an<l  <»rfi\  itir*.  nhll<-  •(!••  Vivv  -iir^<y  o.vcrivl  ,W> 
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by  (be  Air  Force  and  .Viariue  Corps  inilicatwi  similar  puit.Tii^s. 

Source:  Oesell  report. 


Schools:  This  presents  a  different  kind  of 
problem  from  trying  to  get  a  community  to 
let  servicemen  walk  down  the  street  together 
or  bowl  together.  Progress  in  this  area  will 
continue  to  depend  largely  on  protracted 
litigation.  If  Congress  approves  the  Presi- 
dent's civil  rlghta  bills'  provision  giving  the 
Oovernment  th«  power  to  bring  school  de- 
aegregatlon  aulta.  this  wUl  make  a  differ- 
ence. In  the  meantime,  the  Oovenmient 
has  filed  five  solta  for  the  desegregation  of 
schools  in  districts  which  receive  Federal 
aid  because  tbmj  have  been  "impacted"  by 
military  InstalhiUons.  The  morale  of  the 
troops  was  a  major  factor  listed  by  the  Oov- 
ernment in  arsuing  that  It  should  have  the 
right  to  bring  the  suits.  The  Oovernment 
has  won  one  of  the  suits  at  the  district  court 
level.  Two  othsrs  were  lost  and  are  on  ap- 
peal. Also,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  WUflare.  which  admlnUters  the 
"Impacted  areas"  school  program,  In  1962 
announced  that  It  would  build  its  own  on- 
base  schools  for  the  children  of  Federal 
employees  who  lire  and  work  on  Federal  In- 
stallations U  the  off-base  schools  were  seg- 
regated. Tlis  first  stich  schools  will  be  open 
for   the   fall,   IMt.  term.    Only   elementary 


schools  have  been  built,  because  in  most 
cases  there  were  not  enough  puplia  to  sup- 
port high  schools.  HXW  took  the  poaltion 
that  the  law  did  not  allow  it  to  build  schools 
for  children  whose  parent-i  lived  or  wurked 
off  base  (Weekly  report,  p.  292). 

"Progress  Ln  this  area  will  ubviously  take 
a  long  time,"  Fltt  said,  "because  there  are 
no  alternatives  In  the  case  of  schools.  But 
the  commanders  can  make  a  persistent  at- 
tempt to  get  equal  schooling  for  their  men's 
children,  and  many  have  done  so." 

Housing:  The  housing  problem.  Pitt  says. 
"Is  probably  the  most  dlfHcult  uf  all  and 
certainly  the  most  pervasive.  It  is  p«u-tic- 
uiarly  hard  for  the  comniander  to  do  any- 
thing about  rental  housing.  '  The  Oeseii 
report  recommended  that  the  Government 
plan  for  additional  Government-owned  or 
controlled  housing  where  the  problem  Is  se- 
vere and  that  It  make  sure  that  InformaUon 
on  FUA-insured  housing,  which  must  be 
available  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  la 
made  known  to  servicemen  The  Pentagon 
is  looking  over  these  poeslbllltles.  (In  one 
little-noticed  action  earlier  in  1063.  the 
Pentagon  establUhed  the  policy  that  serv- 
ice bulletin  boards  throughout  the  country 


could  not  be  used  to  advertise  the  sale  of 
housing  which  Is  not  available  regardless  of 
race,  color  or  creed  ) 

The  Defense  Department  parts  company 
with  the  Oesell  report  on  a  number  of  rec- 
ommendations The  report  recommended 
that  If  all  else  falls,  the  Department  should 
consider  curtailing  or  closing  bases  near  com- 
munities where  discrimination  is  particular- 
ly prevalent.  McNamara's  memo  to  the 
Preeldent  said  that  he  did  "not  regard  this 
em  a  feasible  action  at  thlp  time."  Thus  he 
did  not  totally  shut  the  door  on  the  pro- 
posal. 

The  Oesell  committee  also  recommended 
that  every  base  should  have  a  specific  officer 
to  whom  Negroes  faced  with  discrimination 
can  take  their  complaints.  The  Department 
feels  that  there  are  various  ways  this  should 
be  handled.  The  challenge,  they  say,  Is  to 
let  the  victims  of  discrimination  know  that 
there  is  some  point  to  raising  their  griev- 
ances. 

One  recommendation  which  southerners 
Jumped  on  was  that  "it  should  be  made 
clear  that  officers  showing  initiative  and 
achievement  In  this  area  will  enhance  their 
performance  ratings  and  obtain  favorable 
consideration  for  promotion  and  career  ad- 
vancement." One  Defense  official  said  that 
"any  commander  who  makes  an  especially 
commendable  performance  In  this  field  as  In 
any  other  field  will  l>e  recognised,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  officers  will  be  promoted 
solely  on  the  l>asls  of  singular  accompllsh- 
menU  In  this  field." 

Southerners  have  charged  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  exceeding  Its  powers  by  involving 
Itself  with  off-base  conditions,  and  Is  WTong- 
ly  using  the  Armed  Forces  as  Instruments 
of  social  reform.  Senator  John  Stcnnir, 
Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  July  31  told  the 
Senate  that  this  could  "only  result  in  ir- 
reparable Injury  to  the  mlllUry  profession" 
and  that  it  was  a  grave  and  serious  chal- 
lenge to  the  long-established  and  tradi- 
tional concept  of  complete  separation  of  the 
military  from  all  political  matters  and  ac- 
tivities." Senator  Hkrman  E.  Talmadcc, 
Democrat,  of  Georgia,  Insisted  that  by  law 
the  military  has  no  control  over  the  civtllau 
areas  ouUide  the  military  base.  Senator 
Bakst  Goldwatdi,  Republican,  of  Arizona, 
pointed  up  the  irony  of  the  controversy  by 
charging  that  the  directive  was  "a  complete 
fllp-Qop  from  the  administration's  concept  of 
Uie  danger  of  a  military  man  taking  over. ' 
Representative  L.  Mxndkl  Rivms,  Democrat, 
of  South  CaroUrxa,  charged  that  It  was  "the 
beginning  of  the  police  state  and  the  com- 
missar program  in  America."  Representa- 
tive Robert  L.  F.  Sixes,  Democrat,  of  Flor- 
ida, charged  that  the  Oesell  committee  had 
reconunended  that  "the  defense  functions 
of  the  military  forces  be  subordinated  to 
achieving  the  goal  of  complete  integration.  ' 
Defense  officials  go  out  of  their  way  to 
deny  that  they  have  embarked  on  a  general 
cl\il  rights  crusade  or  are  using  the  mlll- 
tiiry  as  instruments  of  social  change.  &iys 
one:  "We  are  not  trying  to  change  the  life 
of  a  town,  but  the  way  they  treat  service- 
men. Our  policy  is  military  effectiveness; 
in  pursuit  of  this  we  are  asking  the  mlll- 
lury  to  see  that  there  is  no  segregation  " 
They  reject  the  argument  that  they  are  ex- 
ceeding their  powers.  "We  have  the  power 
to  restrain  our  own  troops  from  engaging 
In  activities  which  are  deleterious  to  their 
morale,"  says  one  official.  "Nothing  is  more 
deleterious  to  their  morale  than  to  have 
some  allowed  to  participate  in  some  activi- 
ties and  others  not  because  of  color  " 

Thus,  the  southerners  argue  that  the 
Pentagon  does  not  have  the  power  to  com- 
pel the  desegregation  of  public  acconmioda- 
Uons;  the  Pentagon  argues  that  it  is  not 
desegregating  the  restaurants,  etc.,  but  is 
prepared  to  order  Its  men  not  to  patronize 
those  which  are  segregated. 

In  the  course  of  attacking  the  order, 
GoLDWATER    charged    that    Pitt    and    others 
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went  into  communities  "armed  with  dossisrs 
on  the  businessmen  of  the  community,  dos- 
siers complete  with  every  flgiirs  ths  com- 
mittee can  get  out  of  Income  tax  returns." 
The  Pentagon  Issued  a  list  denial. 

Those  who  attacked  the  order  took  pains 
to  say  that  they  were  not  attacking  ICc- 
Namara  himself.  They  said  that  the  direc- 
tive had  undoubtedly  been  foisted  on  him 
by  others  in  the  administration,  probably 
Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  (a 
more  vulnerable  political  target  In  their  dis- 
tricts). Defense  officials  laughed  at  the 
suggestion  that  the  directive  had  been  forced 
on  McNamara  against  his  will. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  not  hav- 
ing engaged  in  the  earlier  discussion  on 
this  report.  I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  I  feel  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  and  the  action  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  In  response  to  it  should 
be  hailed  by  all  Americans. 


PROPOSED  LIMITED  NUCLEAR  TEST 
BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  inspection  must  be  raised 
and  resolved  in  our  considerations  of  the 
proposed  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

As  it  stands,  of  course,  the  treaty  con- 
tains no  provision  for  inspection.  We 
are  told  that  it  does  not  need  such  a  pro- 
vision, that  we  can  check  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  signatory  nations  by  the 
use  of  our  detection  devices.  That  is 
not  true.  There  is  one  entire  area  of  the 
treaty  proposal  which  cannot  be  checked 
by  black  boxes,  or  satellites,  or  ionization 
counters  or  any  technical  means. 

That  area  is  section  2  of  article  I.  Let 
me  read  it: 

Each  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty  under- 
takes furthermore  to  refrain  from  causing. 
encouraging,  or  in  any  way  participating  in 
the  carrying  out  of  any  nuclear  weapon  test 
explosion,  or  any  other  nuclear  explosion, 
anywhere  which  would  take  place  in  any  of 
the  environments  described,  or  have  the  ef- 
fect referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this  article. 

The  wording  seems  clear  to  me.  A  na- 
tion that  signs  this  treaty  will  not  cause 
a  nuclear  explosion,  or  test,  anjrwhere  in 
any  of  the  banned  environments.  A  na- 
tion that  signs  this  treaty  would  pledge 
not  to  encourage  any  such  test.  A  na- 
tion that  signs  this  treaty  would  not 
participate  in  any  such  test. 

Let  us  now  get  down  to  cases.  That 
clause  says  that  we  will  not  cause,  en- 
courage, or  participate  in  regard  to  any 
tests  that,  for  instance,  the  French 
might  carry  out.  That  clause  says  that 
the  Soviets  will  not  cause,  encourage,  or 
participate  in  regard  to  any  tests  that 
Red  China  might  carry  out.  to  cite  Just 
one  of  the  nations  that  could  be  involved 
on  their  side. 

How  in  the  world  can  any  such  clause 
be  meaningful  if  there  is  no  way  to  in- 
spect it  for  possible  violations? 

And  how  in  the  world  can  it  be  in- 
spected for  possible  violation  through 
existing  technical  means?  The  answer 
seems  clear.  It  punches  a  major  hole  in 
the  validity  of  the  treaty. 

Cannot  the  Soviets  immediately  claim 
that  we  are  violating  that  clause  by  shar- 
ing nuclear  information  with  France? 
Cannot  we  immediately  ask  what  pro- 
tection there  is  in  the  treaty  against  So- 
viet participation  in  tests  inside  the  vast- 


ness  of  China?  Talk  of  splits  between 
the  Chinese  and  the  Soviets  are  no 
more  meaningful  in  this  respect  than 
talk  of  splits  between  ourselves  and  the 
French.  We  still  know  whose  friend  is 
whose,  and  what  the  possibilities  fcH*  vio- 
lation actually  are. 

Secretary  Rusk  has  commented  (m 
this  by  saying  that  we  will  not  cause,  en- 
courage, or  participate  in  regard  to 
French  nuclear  testing.  He  can  be  be- 
lieved. I  am  sure.  Whether  the  Russians 
wiU  share  that  belief,  I  cannot  say.  But 
Secretary  Rusk,  in  commenting  on  the 
other  possibility—of  the  Soviet  working 
the  Red  Chinese — simply  says  that  he 
does  not  believe  they  will.  TTiat  is 
scarcely  the  sort  of  assurance  on  which 
a  treaty  can  be  based. 

Inspection  of  the  shipment  of  fission- 
able material  would  be  Just  one  of  the 
sorts  of  inspection  that  this  particular 
clause  of  the  treaty  seems  to  raise. 
Transfer  of  technicians  and  even  of  in- 
formation seems  another  area.  In  short, 
it  cries  and  begs  for  rigorous  inspection 
and  yet  provides  for  absolutely  none. 

In  that  way  It  is  ssrmbolic  of  the  entire 
treaty.  It  seems  only  half  thought 
through  in  its  implications.  I  urge  that 
the  Senate  try  to  supply  some  of  the 
thinking  so  obviously  lacking,  lest  the 
mistakes  of  a  few  negotiators  become  the 
peril  of  an  entire  nation,  of  an  entire 
way  of  life. 

I  have  spoken  of  one  part  of  the  treaty 
which  demands  actual,  physical  inspec- 
tion and  which  will  make  the  treaty 
meaningless  without  it.  I  do  not  want 
to  gloss  over,  by  that  single  point,  the 
general  impact  that  this  treaty  has  upon 
the  principle  of  inspection  to  which  we 
have  hewed  until  this  very  proposal. 

We  have,  through  countless  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet,  placed  the  heaviest 
emphasis  upon  the  need  for  international 
inspection  of  arms  agreements.  That 
principle  now  is  dropped  in  the  proposed 
test  ban  treaty. 

How,  having  finally  renounced  our  de- 
mands for  inspection,  could  we  expect 
to  press  those  demands  in  future  arms 
control  agreements  with  which  we  may 
be  faced? 

Our  position  in  the  United  Nations  also 
has  reflected  part  of  this  problem.  We 
have  long  been  firmly  opposed  to  declar- 
atory treaties,  those  treaties  which  sim- 
ply declare  a  goal  but  provide  no  realistic 
machinery  for  inspection,  maintenance, 
or  effectiveness.  The  proposed  partial 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  is  surely  just  such 
a  declaratory  treaty.  Does  it  establish 
a  broader  precedent  than  even  the  arms 
control  precedent?  Will  it,  indeed, 
esti^lish  an  entire  new  avenue  of  Amer- 
ican diplomacy  and  relationship  to  in- 
ternational agreements  of  all  sorts? 
Surely  we  must  not  beg  this  question  in 
studsring  the  proposed  treaty. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have, 
and  their  representatives  have,  surely 
arrived  at  consensus  on  the  need  to  in- 
spect, and  carefully  provide  for  insi)ec- 
tion  of  any  treaty  signed  with  the  Soviet 
Uiilon.  Our  experience  in  Cuba  alone 
shows  how  easily  we  may  be  burned. 
Even  with  supposedly  good  air  inspec- 
tion, how  long  did  it  take  before  this  Na- 
tion was  permitted  to  awaken  to  the 
presence  of  Soviet   missiles   there?    It 


took  almost  too  long.  We  risked  our 
lives  then.  How  much  more  would  we  be 
risking  our  lives  now  in  signing  a  treaty 
dealing  with  the  mightiest  weapons  of 
all  but  with  no  inspection  beyond  sniffing 
the  air,  feeling  the  ground,  or  scanning 
the  skies? 

No,  the  question  of  inspection  is  not 
one  that  is  apart  from  this  treaty.  In- 
spection is  deeply  involved.  It  must  be 
involved.  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  give 
this  matter  their  most  serious  and  urgent 
consideration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator knows  that  the  test  ban  treaty  which 
is  now  the  subject  of  hearings  provides 
a  very  e£Fective  means  by  which  this 
country  can  protect  its  security  interests, 
that  is,  by  prompt  withdrawal  in  case 
there  is  any  violation.  We  can  do  this  on 
our  own  volition,  by  serving  notice  on  a 
90-day  basis;  or,  if  we  presume  that  there 
has  been  a  violation,  we  can  withdraw 
immediately. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  this  Oovernment,  from 
all  the  reports  that  have  been  given  to 
us  in  the  hearings,  to  maintain  at  peak 
performance  our  laboratories  and  scien- 
tific teams  in  the  field  of  nuclear  science 
and  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weaponry. 
We  intend  to  maintain  testing  equipment 
for  atmospheric,  underwater  and  outer 
space  tests  at  a  ready  alert,  and  to  engage 
in  an  extensive  series  of  underground 
tests,  which  are  costly  and  time  con- 
suming— an  area  of  testing  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  perfected  but  one  in  which 
we  have  expert  knowledge. 

Finally,  I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  when  raising  these  doubts — 
which  surely  is  a  legitimate  activity  on 
the  part  of  any  interested  citizens  or  Sen- 
ator— ^it  is  also  important  to  cite  what  we 
do  to  overcome  the  doubts.  For  example, 
we  have  the  most  extensive  system  of  in- 
spection and  detection  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions of  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  We  have  acoustical,  electronic, 
and  seismic  detection  and  identification 
systems.  Those  systems  are  tied  in  with 
those  of  other  coimtries. 

The  particular  treaty  under  discussion 
would  not  cover  underground  tests  for 
the  purpose  of  inq>ection.  Our  inter- 
national inspection  system  was  primarily 
directed  toward  the  underground  tests. 
In  this  environment  we  needed  on-site 
inspections  within  the  Soviet  Union  to  be 
able  to  ascertain  whether  there  had  been 
a  violation  by  underground  testing.  The 
problem  here  is  one  of  differentiating  be- 
tween earthquakes  and  underground  nu- 
clear explosions.  This  requires  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  seismic  stations  sur- 
rounding the  Soviet  Union  and  within 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  freedom  to  move 
within  the  Soviet  Union  for  on-site  in- 
spection. 

The  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
relies  upon  the  national  systems  of  sur- 
veillsmce;  seismic,  electronic  and  acousti- 
CBl  systems,  plus  the  regular  intelligence 
services  of  our  Government  and  of 
friendly  countries. 

Furthermore,  the  treaty  will  be  signed 
by  many  scores  of  nations,  all  of  whom 
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have  a  stake  in  seeing  the  treaty  en- 
forced and  obnnred. 

I  rise  to  protest  the  strawmen  that 
are  set  iq>  d«j  after  day  for  someone  to 
come  in  later  and  Icnoek  down  and  say, 
"I  have  proved  my  point." 

The  basic  structure  of  this  treaty  was 
submitted  by  the  previous  administra- 
tion;  it  has  been  recommended  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congreas.  by  resolutions.  The 
treaty  before  as  Is  the  most  simple  and 
direct  treaty  we  could  sign  in  our  na- 
tional interest.  The  testimony  reveals 
that  it  is  in  our  national  interest.  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  ought  to  be  frightening 
the  American  people  as  to  what  is  In 
this  treaty  or  what  it  means  to  our 
security. 

The  trea^  provides  every  safeguard 
that  could  poBSfbly  be  provided.  The 
treaty  provides  more  safeguards  than 
there  were  In  the  so-caned  uninsi>ected 
moratorium,  which  was  approved  by  the 
previous  administration,  and  which  in- 
cluded underfround  tests. 

The  treaty  reouires  careful  considera- 
tion. The  hearings  have  been  produc- 
tive. Nothing  has  been  said  in  the  hear- 
ings to  date  which  was  not  known  before 
or  which  woald  in  any  way  frighten  the 
American  pe<^e  Into  a  position  of  doubt 
as  to  the  reliability  of  the  instrument  we 
have  signed. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HT7MFHRET.    I  yield. 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.    I  have  been  lis- 
tening very  carefully.    I  have  been  try- 
ing to  ascertain  the  point  the  Senator  Is 
trying  to  maJte. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  has 
said,  but  I  think  the  point  he  is  trying 
to  get  across  is  that  Senators  have  no 
right  to  stand  up  and  ask  questions  about 
the  treaty. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Not  at  all. 
Mr.   OOLDWATER.      If    the   Senator 
will  read  my  remarks  carefully,  he  will 
find  there  is  an  area  of  doubt,  but  not 
in  the  same  area.     The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  raised  some  very  intelli- 
gent questions.     I  know  about  seismic 
detecticxi.     I   know   we  cannot  distin- 
guish between  earthquakes  and  nuclear 
explosions.      I    am    not    arguing    that 
point  at  all.    I  am  arguing  whether  there 
is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  we  would 
have  to  give  up  oar  help  with  the  French, 
or  what  the  Sovlei  attitude  Is  toward 
Red  China,  or  any  other  country.    Once 
Cuba  is  recotnissd  as  a  signatory  of  this 
treaty,  there  la  nothing  to  prevent  any 
other  country  from  giving  her  atomic  in- 
formation. 
Mr.  HUMPHRKY.    Oh,  yes:  there  is. 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.    This  is  what  oc- 
curs to  me  at  the  time.    This  is  the  point 
I  am  trying  to  BMrike.    The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  la  making  a  long  recital  of 
things  he  knows  I  know,  and  he  knows  I 
agree  with  him.    I  am  merely  trying  to 
raise  questions  which  are  in  my  mind, 
and  I  intend  to  eontinne  raising  them. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.      The    Senator    is 
entitled  to  do  so. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.    I  am  glad  to  hear 
that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    He  would  be  remiss 
In  his  duty  If  he  did  not. 


All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Senator  has 
Indicated  certain  things.  He  has  indi- 
cated that  the  treaty  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  inspection — which  is  not  true. 
It  Is  subject  to  Inspection — it  is  subject 
to  our  national  inspection  system. 

The  Senator  has  questioned  whether 
or  not  the  treaty  would  be  abided  by.  I 
think  the  point  he  Is  trying  to  make  to 
the  American  people  Is  a  disservice, 
namely  that  the  treaty  is  an  open  Invi- 
tation to  avoidance  or  evasion.  The 
Senator  says  the  treaty  is  not  subject  to 
Inspection.  I  say  It  is  subject  to  our  in- 
spection. The  Senator's  questions  tend 
to  obscure  rather  than  illuminate  the 
Senate's  consideration  of  this  treaty. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  It  Is  not  subject  to 
the  type  of  inspection  that  wc  have  been 
insisting  on  year  after  year, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  underground 
tests? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  For  aU  tests.  We 
held,  in  ventures  in  the  past  In  trying  to 
reach  agreements,  that  we  needed  onslte 
inspections. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is 
talking  about  onsite  inspections  for  the 
comprehensive,  overall  nuclear  test  ban 
proposals,  which  included  undergrouixl 
tests.  I  am  not  going  to  let  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  befog  or  becloud  the  rec- 
ord or  to  obscure  the  central  i&suc.  The 
tests  t>eing  banned  under  the  treaty  are 
the  very  areas  which  the  previous  ad- 
ministration recommended  for  the  kind 
of  treaty  we  now  have,  and  the  previous 
comprehensive  test  ban  proposals  were 
not  approved.  It  was  in  the  area  of  on- 
site  inspection  and  international  control 
where  we  had  differences.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  represents  that  this 
treaty  Ls  subject  to  inspection — our  in- 
spection— and  we  can  withdraw  at  any 
time  that  we  find  it  is  ui  our  national  in- 
terest to  do  so 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
will  take  the  trouble  in  the  mommg  to 
read  the  remarks  I  have  made,  he  will 
see  that  I  am  outlinmg  an  area  in  which 
I  feel  that  a  different  type  of  inspection 
is  needed.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  the 
Senator  is  not  talking  to  the  pomt,  so  we 
are  not  solving  it.  The  point  I  make  is 
that  after  reading  the  draft  of  the  treaty 
I  have  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  need  a  better  inspec- 
tion system  in  that  area.  I  admit  that 
the  situation  may  never  develop,  but  the 
fact  that  it  could  develop  worries  me.  I 
know  we  can  withdraw.  That  is  the 
most  palatable  part  of  the  treaty.  I 
would  not  want  to  join  in  one  that  was 
Irrevocable. 

I  further  suggest  that,  in  Uie  whole 
area  of  underground  testing,  we  can  test 
as  much  as  they  and  they  can  test  as 
much  as  we  can.  In  this  we  are  not  stop- 
ping a  proliferation  of  weapons.  I  think 
we  are  adding  to  the  proliferation  of 
weapons.  But  this  is  neither  for  nor 
against  the  treaty.  I  have  merely  raised 
a  question,  as  have  other  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  asked  Dean  Rusk  for  a  com- 
plete briefing — I  have  not  received  it  yet, 
but  I  know  I  will — as  to  why.  by  East 
Germany's  signing  the  treaty,  we  would 
not  be  in  effect  recognizing  her.  I  take 
his  word  for  it.  I  believe  him.  But  I 
want  to  have  some  legal  proof  before  I 


say  "Yes."  I  am  merely  raising  ques- 
tions. I  merely  wanted  to  clarify  the 
issue  and  debate  It.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  does  not  suggest  that  a 
Senator  ought  not  to  have  the  right  or 
duty  to  stand  up  and  raise  a  question. 
When  I  have  other  questions  I  Intend  to 
raise  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  practice  of 
continually  raising  questions  Is  a  good 
way  to  indicate  a  deep  interest  in  the 
subject;  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  a  deep  interest  in  it.  But  these 
questions  have  already  been  raised.  The 
point  with  respect  to  recognition  of  East 
Oermany  has  been  answered.  A  pam- 
phlet has  l)een  published  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  legal  ques- 
tion Involved.  F\u-thermore.  the  State 
Department  has  a  memorandum  on  this 
particular  legal  issue.  I  point  out  that 
the  West  German  Republic  has  many 
agreements  with  East  Germany,  but  it 
does  not  recognize  the  East  German  re- 
gime. East  Germany  has  signed  certain 
protocols  and  agreements  relating  to 
prisoners  of  war  to  which  we  are  signa- 
tories. That  does  not  mean  that  the 
East  German  regime  has  been  recog- 
nized. 

First  the  Senator  from  Arizona  an- 
nounced  that   he   was   opposed    to   the 

treaty 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  Senator  Is 
mi.^taken. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     At  one  time. 
Mr   OOLDWATER.     I  said  I  was  op- 
posed   to    the    draft    that    Dean    Rusk 
showed  us  2  or  3  days  before. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  the  same 
treaty. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.     No;  it  was  not. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  respectfully  dif- 
fer. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  respectfully 
differ.     I  he«u-d  it.     I  was  presenL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
learn  that  the  Senator  is  not  opposed  to 
the  treaty.  This  Is  encouraging  to  me, 
because  I  felt  that  eventually  he  would 
not  be  opposed  to  it.  He  Is  sensible,  wise, 
and  Intelligent. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Flattery  will  get 
the  Senator  everything. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
know  that  the  Senator  will  be  on  the 
side  of  those  supporting  the  treaty. 
West  Germany  did  not  have  any  diffi- 
culty with  it.  because  it  signed  the 
treaty.  West  Germany  Is  not  as  worried 
about  its  relationships  with  East  Ger- 
many as  we  are.  The  Associated  Press 
Indicated  a  few  moments  ago  that  the 
Republic  of  West  Germany  signed  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator  is 
interested  In  my  becoming  enlightened  in 
this  field,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  ask 
questions,  I  may  be  contented,  and  he 
may  find  me   going  arm  in   arm   with 

him 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Wonderful. 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.     But  not  having 
all    the    intelligence    that    the    Senator 

from  Bflnnesota  has 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  going  too 
far. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  He  Is  going  to 
hinder  me  and  place  hurdles  In  ray  road. 
I  merely  want  to  be  as  well  Informed  on 
this  subject  as  those  who  have  ab^ady 
made  up  their  minds.  I  tuap^  ttie  Sen* 
ator  will  not  undertake  to  restrain  me 
from  asking  questions  in  the  future  that 
I  regard  as  important  questions  to  me.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  not  deny  me  that 
right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wiU  join  the  Sen- 
ator in  that  exercise  of  interrogation.  I 
read  with  considerable  interest  the  Sen- 
ator's speech  during  the  past  weekend. 
I  listened  to  his  remarics  today.  Both 
speeches  indicate  to  me  that  a  number 
of  questions  are  being  asked. 

The  public  record,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ecutive record,  has  answered  these 
questions.  But  the  constant  repetition 
of  them  does  not  reassure  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  What  is  needed  is 
reassursincc  from  those  who  have  listened 
to  the  testimony.  All  the  questions  that 
have  been  asked  are  being  answered  re- 
sponsively  and  effectively.  The  testi- 
mony of  Secretary  Rusk,  the  testimony 
of  General  Taylor,  and  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  McCone.  as  well  as  the  testimony  of 
other  witnesses  who  have  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee,  has  been  candid, 
to  the  point,  and  responsive  to  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  asked  by  thought- 
ful Senators,  including  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona.  But  let  us  now 
acknowledge  that  these  questions  have 
been  answered. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  do  not  believe 
I  have  missed  one  session  of  the  commit- 
tee hearings  on  this  treaty.  I  have 
heard  Dean  Rusk,  and  I  have  heard 
General  Taylor.  The  fact  that  there  Is 
still  some  question  in  my  mind  Indicates 
that  there  are  areas  In  the  treaty  to  be 
questioned.  I  do  not  believe  a  treaty 
should  be  brought  before  the  Senate  and 
voted  on  merely  because  it  seems  to  be 
the  politically  proper  or  appropriate 
thing  to  do  or  because  the  President 
wants  it  or  does  not  want  it.  I  believe 
these  Issues  should  be  considered  care- 
fully. I  am  not  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  My  knowl- 
edge in  this  field  is  entirely  military  and 
technical.  I  must  proceed  with  some 
caution  in  a  field  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  so  brilliant;  namely, 
foreign  policy  and  International  prob- 
lems. I  hope  the  Senator  will  therefore 
help  me  In  my  ignorance.  I  shall  be 
grateful  If  he  will  extend  my  knowledge 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator's  ex- 
pression of  humility  does  him  well.  His 
knowledge  in  this  field  Is  far  beyond  his 
present  testimony,  and  I  am  more  than 
happy  to  be  his  witness. 

1  he  Record  will  indicate  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  attempted  to  tell  the 
American  people  that  we  were  trying  to 
establish  a  new  pattern  and  a  new  policy 
by  signing  an  agreement  without  a  pro- 
vision for  inspection;  and  that  ap- 
parently we  were  growing  a  little  weak 
in  terms  of  our  rriationshlps  with  the 
Soviet  Union  because  the  treaty  on  these 
subjects  is  wide  open  to  violation.    All 


that  the  S^iator  from  Minnesota  says 
is  that  such  statements  plant  doubts 
whleh  should  be  resolved  by  testhnony, 
and  which  have  been  resolved  by  testi- 
mony. 

The  inspection  that  is  provided  is  ade- 
quate for  the  type  of  treaty  we  are  dis- 
cussing. On-site,  international  control 
Inspection  was  required  in  connection 
with  a  comprehensive  treaty  that  in- 
cluded underground  tests.  I  am  sure 
that  my  remarks  at  this  point  will  prove 
to  be  very  pertinent  to  this  Record.  I 
may  have  more  to  say  later. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
keep  the  Record  straight.  I  believe  that 
I  commented  upon  the  fact  that  his- 
torically we  have  not  been  In  the  habit 
of  making  a  declaratory  tj^pe  of  treaty. 
That  is  what  I  mentioned  as  being  a 
step  in  a  direction  that  we  have  not  taken 
before.  I  believe  that  if  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  read  my  speech  he 
will  find  that  to  be  the  case.  I  am  not 
raising  the  Issue  of  Inspection,  because  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  can  be  an  effec- 
tive inspection  system  other  than  an  on- 
site  inspection  system.  In  other  words, 
as  it  is.  If  they  are  going  to  cheat,  they 
will  cheat,  and  we  shall  have  a  hard  time 
catching  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  consider 
the  treaty  a  declaratory  stat«nent.  It 
is  a  first  step  in  the  attempt  to  bring 
nuclear  weaponry  under  control.  It  Is  a 
primary,  preliminary  step.  However,  I 
believe  it  is  a  very  important  step  in  our 
effort  to  prevent  further  proliferation  of 
these  weapons.  It  is  not  the  answer  to 
an  problems.  It  does  not  represent  a 
malor  step  toward  disarmament.  It  does 
not  reduce  our  military  power.  There 
are  many  things  that  it  does  not  do. 

As  the  President  says  In  his  message 
to  the  Senate: 

TtilB  treaty  1b  the  first  concrete  result  ot 
18  years  of  effort  by  the  United  States  to  im- 
poM  Umlts  on  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

Thla  tx«aty  1b  the  whole  agreement.  U.S. 
negotiators  in  Moscow  were  instructed  not  to 
make  tlilB  agreement  conditioned  upon  any 
other  understanding;   and  they  made  none. 

Ilils  treaty  advances,  though  it  does  not 
Msure.  world  peace;  and  It  will  inhibit, 
though  It  does  not  prohibit,  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

This  is  not  merely  a  declaratory  state- 
ment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  indulgence. 
I  will  examine  the  Senator's  speech  in 
more  detail.  The  Senator  says,  "Having 
finally  renounced  our  demands  for  in- 
spection, could  we  expect  to  press  those 
demands  in  future  arms  control  agree- 
ments with  which  we  may  be  faced?"  I 
say  that  that  kind  of  question  Is  mis- 
leading. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  it  a  fair  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  not  a  fair 
question. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.     It  is  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  It  is  not  fair 
because  we  have  not  renounced  our  de- 
mands for  in^>ection.  Our  demands  for 
Inspection  were  in  connection  with  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  test  treaty.  The 
Senator  ttoxa  Minnesota  has  said  on  the 
floor  dozens  of  times  that  he  has  been 
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in  favor  of  this  proposal,  and  encour- 
ages it.  Furthermore,  I  have  not  heard 
his  entire  speech.  I  have  heard  only  a 
part  of  it.  However,  in  his  speech  the 
Senator  asks:  "And  how  in  the  world 
can  any  such  clause  be  meaningfnl  if 
there  is  no  way  to  inspect  it  for  possi- 
ble violations?" 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  that  a  fair 
question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  but  the  an- 
swer is  as  obvious  as  the  presence  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Why? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  means 
of  inspection;  and  the  Senator  knows  it. 
He  ought  to  be  telling  the  American  peo- 
ple that  there  is  a  means  of  Inspection; 
namely,  the  Inspection  system  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  managed  by  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  of  which  the  Senator  is 
a  renowned  Mid  respected  member. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  wish  the  Sena- 
tor would  read  the  entire  statement  at 
his  leisure.  If  he  does  so,  he  will  see  that 
I  am  not  referring  to  the  area  of  Inspec- 
tion that  we  discussed  previously.  I  am 
talking  about  the  question  that  arose  as 
a  result  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  with 
other  countries;  namely,  that  it  might 
allow  other  countries  to  develop  a  nu- 
clear power  which  they  now  have  no  op- 
portunity to  develop.  I  wish  ttie  Senator 
would  read  the  entire  statement,  and  not 
take  portions  of  It  out  oi  context.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  raised  a  fair,  legitimate  ques- 
tion. If  the  Senator  can  answer  it,  I 
shall  be  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  try  to  do  so. 
With  respect  to  inspection,  we  have  not 
renounced  our  requirement  for  inspec- 
tion in  a  comprehensive  treaty.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator's  vpceth  presents 
a  constant  attitude  of  doubt  and  sus- 
picion. I  do  not  believe  it  makes  a  con- 
structive contribution  to  a  thoughtful 
discussion  of  the  all -important  treaty 
that  is  before  us. 

There  is  a  doubt  on  some  points. 
There  Is  some  doubt  as  to  what  will  be 
the  reaction  of  the  Soviet  Union  if  we 
were  to  give  nuclear  weaponry  and  nu- 
clear information  to  France. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRsi]  has  asked  for  specific  informa- 
tion on  that  point  from  the  State  De- 
partment, and  he  will  get  it.  There  is 
doubt  as  to  what  we  could  expect  If 
China  were  to  explode  a  nuclear  device. 
All  these  questions  have  been  referred 
to  in  testimony,  and  they  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  length.  All  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  saying  Is  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  recital  of  the  doubts, 
the  setting  up  of  strawmen,  and  the  oc- 
casional knocking  down  of  those  straw- 
men  by  the  one  who  initially  sets  them 
up,  does  not  contribute  to  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 

treaty.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Perhaps  I  am  in 
error,  but  when  I  am  engaged  in  dealing 
with  the  Soviet  Uni«i,  the  Communists, 
I  believe  I  have  some  groxmd  for  being 
a  bit  distrustful,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
be. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Every  man  is  dis- 
trustful.   It  is  "old  hat"  to  say  that  we 
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oMght  to  bo  dtotnwtful  of  the  Commu- 
nists 
Mr.   QOLDWATKR.     It  It  wroof  to 

say  It?       

Mr.  HUMPHBK7.  Indeed  ZM>t:  let  the 
Senator  aaj  It  repeatedly.  However,  It 
does  not  fortify  the  Senator's  arfument. 
No  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
worth  the  paper  It  Is  written  on  unless 
It  contains  same  mutual  adrantages. 
Purthermore.  at  Admiral  Radford  once 
said.  We  develop  our  system  of  interna- 
tional inspection  as  an  alternative  to 
trust" 

Mr.  President,  we  have  poured  mil- 
lions of  dollars  into  the  system  of  inter- 
national In^pectton. 

We  have  farflung  Inspection  facilities, 
and  every  Member  of  this  body  is  fully 
aware  of  It.  I  bdleve  the  American  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  told  that  the  treaty  Is  not 
merely  a  deeUuratory  statement,  but  that 
It  Involves  a  ayetem  of  inspection.  They 
should  be  told  that  we  are  paying  for  It, 
and  that  we  wQl  rely  upon  our  inspection 
system  to  make  sure  that  the  treaty  is 
observed  and  that  there  Is  no  violation 
of  it.  If  there  Is  a  violation,  we  will  be 
ready  to  take  whatever  action  is  appro- 
priate under  the  eadstlng  circumstances. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OOIDWATKR.  Once  again,  the 
Senator  gets  away  from  the  point.  I 
admit  all  the  things  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  HUMPHRST.  The  Senator  is  so 
helpful  about  admitting  all  these  won- 
derful tt)i|igg, 

Mr.  OOLDWATXR.  If  the  Senator 
will  allow  me  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  basic  question  that  arises  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  treaty.  I  have  no  doubt 
about  our  inspection.  I  think  I  know  as 
much  about  it  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Perhaps  more. 

Mr.  aOU>WATBR.  I  have  great 
faith  in  it.  I  aai  aware  of  its  weaknesses, 
but  we  are  not  dlSCTiwiIng  them  today.  I 
am  discussing  a  question  I  have  in  my 
mind,  that  I  stated  on  the  noor  of  the 
Senate,  but  which,  except  for  the  last 
part,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  did 
not  hear.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
took  exceptiMi  to  it.  When  he  studies 
the  question  I  propounded,  if  he  can  en- 
lighten me  on  the  subject.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  be  enlightened.  He  will  not 
find  the  question  on  the  last  page. 

Mr.  HXTMPHRSY.  Despite  all  the 
genteel  protestations,  when  I  read  again 
what  the  Senator  from  Arizona  said.  It 
Is  quite  obvious  what  the  impact  or  im- 
port of  the  question  is.  We  know  that 
suspicion  exists  apart  from  the  treaty. 
I  call  upon  an  Senators  to  give  this  sub- 
ject their  serious  attention.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  will  give  It  serious 
consideraticm.  Inspection  is  involved. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  asks: 

How  mucta  mors  would  we  b«  risking  our 
lives  now  in  signing  s  tresty  dealing  with 
Uie  mightiest  weapons  of  all  but  with  no 
inapectlon  bsyoad  ealfflng  the  air,  feeling 
the  ground,  or  Bsannlng  the  skies 


process.  It  involves  planes  and  man- 
power. It  Involves  the  highest,  most 
intricate  techniques  of  air  inspection  and 
filtration  for  atomic  debris.  It  means 
scanning  the  skies  with  radar  and  elec- 
tronic devices.  That  is  no  little  picture 
of  looking  up  at  the  milky  way  or  the 
moon.  It  is  a  mighty,  technical,  and 
effective  process. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  let  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  put  the  question  directly. 
He  said  the  issue  was  inspection.  That 
issue  is  well  met  tn  the  treaty.  It  is 
our  inspection  system.  We  are  the  Judge 
of  whether  the  treaty  Is  being  fulfilled. 
If  ever  there  was  a  treaty  that  protected 
the  national  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  this  Is  it.  If  there 
were  an  international  inspection  system 
I  can  imagine  the  Senator  saying,  "Are 
we  going  to  trust  those  foreigners?" 
No:  we  are  trusting  ourselves,  and  are 
trusting  the  finest  Inspection  appara- 
tus that  any  country  has  ever  known. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  We  are  getting 
into  a  discussion  without  the  Senator's 
reading  my  question.  He  Is  not  giving 
attention  to  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Senator 
like  to  tell  me  what  the  question  is?  I 
have  re-read  his  statement  the  second 
time. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER  No.  the  Senator 
has  not. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  would  be  moat 
happy  to  have  the  Senator  state  the 
question. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator will  read  the  question  and  give 
me  an  intelligent  answer,  because  I  think 
I  asked  a  legitimate  question.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  our  inspection  system. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  is  the  Sen- 
ator talking  about  in  his  speech?  Would 
he  mind  delineating  his  remarks? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  It  pertains  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  article  1.  That  language 
reads: 

Each  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty  under- 
takes furthermore  to  refrain  from  causing, 
encouraging,  or  In  any  way  participating 
In.  the  carrying  out  of  any  nuclear  weapon 
test  explosion,  or  any  other  nuclear  explo- 
sion, anywhere  which  would  take  place  In 
any  of  the  environments  described,  or  have 
the  effect  referred  to.  in  paragraph  1  of  this 
article. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY     Yes 
Mr.  OOLDWATER     This  wording,  as 
I  said,  seems  clear: 

A  nation  that  signs  this  treaty  will  not 
cause  a  nuclear  explosion,  or  test,  anywhere 
In  any  of  the  banned  environments 


Sniffing  the  air  under  the  inspection 
system  we  have  Is  a  little  more  than 
talking  about  hay  fever.    It  is  a  mighty 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.     Then : 

A  nation  that  signs  this  treaty  would 
pledge  not  to  encourage  any  such  t«8t 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes;  that  has  been 
testified  to  In  all  the  hearings. 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.     And: 

A  nation  that  signs  this  treaty  would  not 
participate  In  any  such  test. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  Is  making  a  good  case  for  the 
treaty.    What  is  the  question  ? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  We  will  get  to  It. 
That  clause  provides  that  we  will  not 


cause,  encourage,  or  participate  in  re- 
gard to  any  test  the  Prench  may  make. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Moass]  placed  that 
question  before  the  State  Department. 
The  question  will  be  answered.  A  vig- 
orous answer  will  be  made  available  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
agrees  with  me,  then,  that  there  is  a 
question  ? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  does  not  agree.  The  Senator 
says  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  Is 
about  a  week  late  in  catching  up  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr  OOLDWATER.  It  takes  about 
that  much  time  to  catch  up  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  a  fast  man. 

Mr  OOLDWATER.  The  same  clause 
provides  that  the  Soviets  will  not  cause, 
encourage,  or  participate  in  regard  to 
any  test  Red  China  may  carry  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  This  is  where  the 
present  inspection  system,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  not  meaningful,  and  where  I  have 
a  question.  How  in  the  world  can  any 
such  clause  be  meaningful  if  there  is  no 
way  to  inspect  for  possible  violations? 
There  must  be  a  way  to  inspect  for 
possible  violations.  We  can  inspect  on 
the  basis  of  our  ability.  I  think  we  can 
say.  without  violating  secrets,  that  we 
can  inspect  the  mainland,  heartland,  of 
Russia.  I  do  not  think  we  are  set  up 
to  inspect  any  disturbances  that  might 
be  seismic  in  nature  in  China. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  can  do  so 
every  bit  as  well  as  we  can  in  Russia. 

Mr  OOLDWATER.  We  cannot  dis- 
cuss that  subject  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  I  know  that.  I  do  not  say 
we  can  inspect  all  seismic  events  in  Rus- 
sia: but  we  can  do  it  as  well  there  £is  we 
can  in  China. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  We  cannot  talk 
about  that  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
That  is  the  question  I  would  like  to  have 
answered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  is  the  other 
question?  The  question  is  one  of  in- 
spection. The  Senator  from  Arizona  not 
only  raises  the  point  of  inspection  in 
that  situation,  but  the  entire  force  of 
his  speech  was  u[>on  the  subject  of  in- 
spection, planting  doubts  in  the  Ameri- 
can mind  as  to  whether  the  treaty 
provides  for  inspection. 

I  say  unqualifiedly  that  the  treaty 
provides  for  inspection — our  inspection. 
Who  else  said  so?  Secretary  Rusk.  Mr. 
McCone,  and  General  Taylor.  They 
were  witnesses  before  the  committee. 
Secretary  McNamara  also  testified. 

E^veryone  knows  that  the  treaty  pro- 
vides for  inspection.  Whether  the  in- 
spection is  as  good  as  It  ought  to  be  is 
a  question  that  can  be  argued.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  our  inspection  system 
can  be  improved.  But  let  the  record  be 
perfectly  clear  that  we  do  not  trust  the 
Soviets,  and  they  do  not  trust  us.  We 
have  our  inspection  system.  That  is  the 
alternative  to  trust.  To  me,  the  treaty  is 
an  enforcible  document  to  protect  our 
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national  security.  We  will  rely  (M1  our 
national  inspection  system.  Tbe  taxpay- 
ers of  the  United  States  have  put  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  into  this 
system  and  have  reached  a  number  oi 
agreements  with  the  friendly  powers  of 
the  world,  with  whom  there  is  a  Ue-in 
of  their  InJspectlon  systems  with  our  own. 
Many  scores  of  countries  will  sign  the 
treaty,  all  of  them  interested  In  seeing 
that  the  treaty  is  abided  by. 

The  argument  of  the  Senator  tram 
Arizona  has  very  weak  underpinnings. 
It  is  primarily  an  expression  of  doubt, 
to  which  he  knows  the  answer.  Hist  is 
the  kind  of  protest  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  makes.  I  can  question  whether 
today  is  Monday  and  tomorrow  will  be 
Tuesday.  I  can  raise  a  question.  But 
there  are  answers  to  many  of  the  ques- 
tions, and  the  answers  have  been  made. 
The  answer  to  the  Senator's  speech  is  in 
the  record.  It  was  answered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  by  General  Taylor, 
and  it  will  be  answered  a  thousand  times 
in  the  weeks  ahead,  becaiise  the  question 
merely  raises  the  simple  issue  as  to 
whether  we  have  decided  to  sign  a  treaty 
that  is  open  to  violation  without  inspec- 
tion. That  Is  the  Import  of  that  ques- 
tion. The  Senator  frcnn  Minnesota  says 
that  such  a  question  is  a  disservice  to 
the  treaty,  to  those  who  negotiated  it, 
and  to  Congress.  The  question  is  de- 
signed to  obscure  rather  than  enlighten 
the  debate  on  this  vital  question. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  In  dosing.  I  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  rec- 
ognizes that  there  Is  a  question.  He  has 
recognized  it  by  saying  that  a  memoran- 
dum will  be  submitted  to  cover  the  gen- 
eral question.  I  did  not  know  that  such 
a  memorandum  was  forthcoming;  but  I 
still  have  the  question  in  my  mind,  de- 
spite what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
may  think  are  my  intentions.  I  inUsad 
to  continue  to  exercise  my  freedom  in 
this  body  by  raising  the  question.  I  do 
not  care  what  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota thinks  my  motives  may  be. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  contest 
the  Senator's  motives.  His  motives  are 
always  good,  but  his  information  is  what 
is  lacking. 


U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  rise  to 
deliver  my  daily  speech  in  opposition  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  missed  a  few 
days;  I  had  to  go  to  Peru,  to  the  inau- 
guration of  the  new  Peruvian  president; 
and  that  took  me  away  from  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  few  days.  There  have  been 
several  other  interruptions  because  of 
official  business. 

Today,  I  propose  to  raise  another  point 
in  opposition  to  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I 
direct  attention  to  the  expenditure  of 
American  funds  In  Europe  for  the  de- 
fense of  Berlin  and  West  Germany,  for 
the  continuance  of  this  foreign  policy  is- 
sue Is  costing  the  United  States  biUlons 
of  dollars.  In  view  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  problems  which  confront  us, 
in  view  of  the  rehabUltation  of  Germany 
by  American  taxpayers,  and  in  view  of 
the  very  large  defense  expenditures  we 
must  make,  all  of  which  I  voted  for. 


and  would  again,  we  have  not  Just  the 
rii^t  but  the  duty  to  question  whether 
tbese  costs  are  fcH*  basic  American  in- 
terests. Our  entire  foreign  aid  program 
to  European  NATO  members,  to  Greece 
and  Turkey,  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  to 
several  countries  in  north  Africa  and  in 
parts  of  the  Middle  East,  is  designed  to 
strengthen  free  world  defenses  against 
encroachments  upon  West  Germany  and 
West  Berlin. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  burden  of 
which  the  United  States  is  carrying  an 
undue  share.  In  my  opinion,  the  time 
has  come  to  stop  foreign  aid  to  NATO. 
The  time  has  come  to  stop  spending  so 
much  money  for  military  purposes  in 
West  Germany.  The  time  has  come  to 
make  perfectly  clear  to  West  Germany 
that  she  has  been  economically  rehabili- 
tated, is  now  rich,  and  should  pay  a 
much  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  her 
protection. 

Beyond  that,  there  is  the  question  of 
whether  the  poUcies  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment are  in  any  way  repsonslble  for 
perpetuating  any  of  these  conditions 
that  are  costing  the  United  States  so 
much  money.  This  question  is  clearly 
raised  by  some  of  Bonn's  complaints 
about  the  handling  of  the  test  ban  treaty 
and  about  future  negotiations  over  pos- 
sible guards  against  surprise  attack. 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  today 
West  Germany  is  the  61st  nation  to  sign 
the  test  ban  treaty.  I  also  take  note 
that  some  very  Interesting  discussions 
took  place  between  President  Adenauer 
and  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  before 
there  was  any  decision  by  West  Germany 
to  sign  the  test  ban  treaty.  It  is  per- 
fectly all  right  for  such  conversations  to 
take  place;  but  in  my  judgment  we  have 
maneuvered  ouiselves  into  a  foreign  pol- 
icy position  in  which  apparently  our 
country  hesitates  to  make  any  move  in 
Europe  until  it  is  first  cleared  with  Ade- 
nauer. I  suggest  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  it  is  time  first  to  clear  it  with 
the  American  people,  and  that  we  had 
better  discuss  some  of  these  problems 
with  the  American  people  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  them  with  the  heads  of 
foreign  states,  even  friendly  states. 

So  I  repeat  that  I  am  satisfied  this 
administration  does  not  yet  grasp  the 
changing  opinion  at  the  precinct  level  In 
America  in  regard  to  the  fleecing  of  the 
American  taxpayers  to  the  extent  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  by  con- 
tinuation of  American  foreign  aid  in 
many  areas  of  the  world  where  our  for- 
eign aid  should  stop,  and  where  our  ex- 
penditures should  be  taken  over  in  part 
by  others. 

Next  week,  in  a  speech  which  will  be 
longer  than  the  one  I  am  making  today, 
I  shall  discuss  my  amendment  to  the 
forcing  aid  bill.  In  due  course  the 
amendment  will  reach  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate;  and  it  will  call  for  an  end  to 
all  our  foreign  aid  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1965. 

That  does  not  mean  we  shall  not  con- 
tinue foreign  aid;  but  it  means  that  we 
will  discontinue  this  program  of  foreign 
aid.  Then  we  will  say  to  the  world  that 
American  unilateral  foreign  aid — ^for 
much  of  our  foreign  aid  for  years  has 
been  unilateral,  and  a  good  deal  of  It 
has  been  forced  upon  foreign  countries — 


will  end.  I  favor  a  continuation  of  for- 
eign aid,  when  entered  into  as  a  result 
of  direct  negotiation,  on  a  bilateral  ba- 
sis, between  the  United  States  and  the 
foreign  government  concerned,  as  re- 
gards specific  uses,  project  by  project, 
for  which  American  money  is  to  be  ap- 
propriated. 

Mr.  Presidait,  some  weeks  ago  I  said 
the  proposed  expenditure  of  $4'/^  billion, 
as  called  for  in  this  year's  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill,  should  be  cut  25  per- 
cent. However,  that  was  an  understate- 
ment; the  cut  should  be  greater,  but  at 
the  least  we  should  cut  it  25  percent.  In 
addition,  more  and  more  reports  which 
I  am  receiving  from  more  and  more  peo- 
ple returning  from  Europe — responsible 
citizens  of  the  United  States — convince 
me  all  the  more  that  this  is  the  year  to 
stop  further  aid  by  us  to  NATO  and  to 
some  countries  bordering  on  NATO  coim- 
tries.  Let  West  Germany,  France,  and 
Great  Britain  enter  with  us  into  an  un- 
derstanding as  to  how  much  they  will 
contribute  to  ai^  continuation  of  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Today,  the  United 
States  pays  for  most  of  it.  Some  say 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  not  important  to 
the  defense  of  West  Germany,  Prance, 
England,  The  Netherlands,  and  the  rest 
of  the  NATO  coimtries.  But  if  the  de- 
fense of  those  two  countries  is  important 
to  the  rest  of  the  NATO  allies,  let  the 
rest  of  the  NATO  allies  help  pay  to  sup- 
port their  economies  and  their  armies, 
too.  Today  the  NATO  countries  are 
more  prosperous  than  ever  before.  They 
are  the  recipients  of  billions  of  dollars 
of  American  largess.  France,  has  re- 
ceived more  than  $9  billion;  yet  we  find 
De  Gaulle  following  an  anti-American 
course  of  action.  We  find  him  taking  a 
nationalistic  course  of  action  in  regard 
to  nuclear  power.  As  I  have  said  before 
on  this  floor,  I  am  opposed  to  giving  him 
anything  for  the  development  of  French 
nuclear  power. 

Early  this  afternoon  there  was  some 
discussion  about  the  memorandum  I 
called  for,  from  this  administration,  in 
regard  to  exactly  what  is  proposes  to  do 
about  the  United  States  vls-a-vls  France 
in  regard  to  nuclear  power,  once  the 
test  ban  treaty  is  approved.  I  repeat 
that  if  this  administration  intends  to  do 
anything  to  aid  De  Oaiille  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  French  nuclear 
power,  while  he  insists  he  will  not  be  a 
party  to  the  treaty,  but  will  continue 
nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere,  this 
administration  win  be  guilty  of  making 
the  treaty  a  scrap  of  paper  at  the  very 
time  when  It  is  approved. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  do  we  need  to 
consider  France  and  our  coimtry's  re- 
lationships with  her;  in  addition,  we  had 
better  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  our  coun- 
try's relationships  with  West  Germany. 

Although  it  may  seem  to  many  to  be 
extraneous  to  the  test  ban  treaty,  there 
has  nonetheless  been  injected  into  its 
consideration  the  question  of  the  divi- 
sion of  Germany.  This  issue,  raised  by 
the  Federal  Republic,  necessitated  a 
stopover  in  Bonn  by  Secretary  Rusk,  to 
reassure  Chancellor  Adenauer  that  re- 
gardless of  whether  East  Germany 
signs  the  treaty,  the  United  States  does 
not  plan  to  change  its  policy  toward  East 
Germany. 
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It  Is  cerUinly  evident  that  the  Federal 
Republic  recATdi  this  question  as  a  para- 
mount 0D«  for  itself,  and  expects  It  to  be 
a  paramount  one  for  the  United  States. 
as  well  We  are  on  notice  that  all  our 
relationships  and  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  examined  in  West 
Germany  from  the  standpoint  oi 
whether  they  tend  to  give  any  standing 
to  the  OoTemBent  of  East  Oermany. 
So  it  iB  time  for  some  public  discussion 
in  this  country  of  this  whole  issue. 

In  fact.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for 
an  emancipation  proclamation  freeing 
American  foreign  policy  from  West  Ger- 
man foreign  policy.  I  do  not  look  with 
approval  on  the  policy  of  "clearing  It 
with  Adenauer."  I  sun  perfectly  willing 
to  have  our  country  consult  with  Ade- 
nauer: but  American  foreign  policy 
should  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
what  Is  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States,  not  those  of  West  Germany. 
Furthermore.  West  Germany,  as  well  as 
the  United  States,  has  global  responsi- 
bilities, now  that  West  Germany  has 
reached  a  position  of  great  wealth  and 
affluence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  whatever  they  ex- 
pect their  own  policy  toward  East  Ger- 
many to  be,  the  political  leaders  of  West 
Germany  are  wearing  political  blinders  If 
they  think  the  American  people  will  for 
long  place  the  lasoe  of  nonrecognitlon  of 
the  Communist  regime  ahead  of  pros- 
pects for  a  relaxation  in  tensions  be- 
tween oiursehrea  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Someone  in  Bonn  is  kidding  himself  if  he 
ttiinks  the  East  German  question  can  for 
long  delay  a  detente  between  East  and 
West,  if  other  conditions  are  conducive 
to  a  detente. 
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This  leads  me  to  a  related  matter.  It 
Is  the  question  that  has  been  growing  In 
my  mind  of  Just  what  the  present  non- 
recognltion  policy  toward  East  Germany 
Is  supposed  to  accomplish . 

We  share,  and  sympathize  with,  the 
ultimate  objective  of  the  reunification  of 
Germany. 

Let  the  record  be  clear.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  wishes  to  see  a 
rexmiflcation  of  Oermany.  The  division 
of  Germany  Is  an  unnatural  one :  it  was 
never  contemplated  by  the  Western  Allies 
at  the  close  of  World  War  n  that  the 
occupation  aones  should  become  separate 
countries.  We  know  that  we  meant  for 
Germany  to  be  occupied  temporarily,  un- 
til the  war  in  the  Pacific  was  concluded, 
and  that  then  there  would  be  a  final  set- 
tlement and  peace  treaty.  The  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  and  of  the  city  of 
Berlin  was  supposed  to  take  care  of  the 
governing  of  Oermany  only  until  we 
could  come  back  to  it  in  a  permanent 
treaty. 

On  several  occasions  in  recent  years  I 
have  discussed  the  Potsdam  agreement 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  historic  record  of  the  Pots- 
dam agreement  is  perfectly  clear.  The 
major  powers  that  agreed  on  the  Pots- 
dam agreement  entered  Into  a  temporary 
understanding  In  respect  to  Germany 
untU  they  first  finished  the  defeat  of 
Japan.  They  had  a  falling  out  after  the 
defeat  of  Japan,  and  so  we  had  left  this 
temporary  arrangement   that   was   en- 


tered Into  at  Potsdam,  and  the  Big  Five 
have  never  been  able  to  reach  a  perma- 
nent agreement  In  regard  to  what  the 
final  solution  of  the  German  question 
was  to  be. 

So  I  say  that  although  the  agreement 
was  supposed  to  be  temporary,  it  did  not 
turn  out  that  way.  The  division  of  Ger- 
many became  a  fact.  The  government 
set  up  by  the  Communists  became  Just  as 
real  Is  if  we  recognized  It.  Defeated  and 
overrun  by  countries  it  had  attacked,  the 
separation  and  dismemberment  of  the 
country  became  a  German  legacy  from 
the  Third  Reich.  Put  more  bluntly,  the 
division  of  the  country  became  one  of  the 
prices  the  German  people  paid  for  start- 
ing a  war  and  losing  it. 

Memories  are  pretty  short.  That  Is  a 
human  frailty.  A  little  recalling  will  not 
hurt  in  regard  to  this  major  foreign  pol- 
icy problem.  E>o  not  forget  that  Russia 
was  devastated  by  the  German  Army  to 
an  extent  that  some  military  strategists 
and  military  historians  say  was  un- 
equaled  in  all  human  history.  Oermany 
has  not  been  able  to  wipe  the  slate  clean 
of  blood  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Forget  about  the  Governments  of  Russia 
and  Poland.  E>o  not  forget  what  is  in- 
grained in  the  heritage  of  the  people  of 
Russia  and  Poland.  The  merciless, 
brutal,  cruel,  and  devastating  atrocities 
of  the  German  Army  have  not  yet  been 
wiped  off  the  pages  of  history. 

Yet  we  listen  to  some  these  days  who 
apparently  are  oblivious  to  the  record  of 
Oermany  and  are  oblivious  to  the  re- 
peated threat  from  Oermany  to  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

I  wish  to  see  a  united  Germany,  but  I 
wish  to  see  a  united  Oermany  under  a 
negotiated  settlement  that  will  remove  a 
repetition  of  that  danger.  Let  us  be 
frank  about  that.  too.  There  are  many 
reliable  authorities  who  will  tell  us  that 
that  danger  has  not  been  removed.  They 
are  Uvlng  In  free  countries.  Of  course, 
if  one  should  go  Into  the  Communist 
orbit,  he  would  find  that  the  possibility 
of  German  aggression  is  a  frightening 
ogre.  It  beclouds  the  thlnldng  of  mil- 
lions of  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
But  we  see  the  difficulty  of  discussing  a 
subject  such  as  this.  So  many  people 
will  not  think  in  terms  of  historic  per- 
spective. So  many  people  are  thinking 
only  of  the  immediate  present,  their  own 
skins  and  their  own  selfish  interests.  We 
are  dealing  here  with  a  problem  that 
may  very  well  determine  the  direction  of 
mankind  100  years  from  now. 

I  do  not  mean  that  retribution  must 
be  exacted.  The  futility  of  punitive 
peace  treaties  should  be  obvious  to  any- 
one who  can  read  history.  But  what  one 
can  reasonably  expect  in  the  future  is 
often  limited  by  what  has  happened  In 
the  past. 

There  is  a  great  .solemn  responsibility 
of  statesmanship  to  think  in  terms  of  a 
century  or  two  and  not  in  terms  of  a  day 
in  the  present 

So  we  must  think  of  the  German  ques- 
tion as  a  question  that  involves  unfin- 
ished business  and  a  question  that  can 
be  solved  only  by  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. If  there  are  those  who  think  that 
the  German  question  can  and  will  be 
decided  by  West  Oermany.  on  her  tt'rm.s. 


they  never  will  live  so  long  as  to  see  a 
united  Oermany.  It  is  not  in  the  cards. 
In  my  Judgment,  there  is  no  more  chance 
of  Poland,  Russia,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Communist  bloc — and  it 
happens  to  be  an  ugly  reality  In  this 
world  in  which  mankind  lives — agreeing 
to  a  settlement  of  the  German  question 
by  West  Oermany  than  there  is  of  my 
flying  to  the  moon. 

We  have  not  been  very  realistic  in 
some  of  our  diplomatic  discussions  with 
West  Oermany.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  we  have  tended  to  give  too  many 
false  impressions  and  unrealistic  false 
hopes  that  West  Oermany  will  write  the 
ticket  of  the  settlement. 

There  has  grown  up  around  this  de 
facto  division  a  whole  set  of  vested  in- 
terests and  emotions  both  on  the  side 
of  the  status  quo  and  in  opposition  to 
the  status  quo.  I  can  understand  the 
attitude  of  the  Poles  and  the  Russians 
and  some  of  Germany's  other  victims, 
and  their  apprehensions  at  the  prosp>ect 
of  a  reunified  Oermany.  Those  appre- 
hensions cannot  be  taken  lightly,  nor 
can  they  be  ignored  in  the  consideration 
of  how  and  under  what  terms  unification 
can  take  place. 

I  certainly  think  Americans  believe 
that  Oermany  should  be  reunified.  Just  as 
the  Germans  do.  But  we  know  that  can 
only  be  achieved  by  negotiation. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  It  could  be 
achieved  by  war.  for  under  such  cir- 
cumstances there  would  not  be  anything 
left  to  reunite.  We  know,  and  the  gov- 
ernment in  Bonn  knows,  too,  that  if  re- 
unification is  a  practical  objective  and 
not  Just  a  pious  dream,  it  can  only  be 
reached  by  negotiation,  and  those  ne- 
gotiations must  take  place  among  the 
Soviet  Union.  East  Oermany.  West  Oer- 
many. FYance.  Britain,  and  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  the  Western  Powers, 
and  probably  West  Oermany  in  particu- 
lar, must  expect  to  pay  a  price  for  re- 
unification. 

So  I  think  it  is  fair  for  Americans  to 
ask  the  Bonn  Government  if  the  Com- 
munist Government  Is  not  Just  as  real  as 
it  can  ever  get.  And  does  not  rejection 
of  any  and  all  dealings  with  the  East 
German  Government  really  confirm  and 
harden  the  division  of  Oermany.  and 
make  impossible  any  change  in  the 
status  quo?  Is  Bonn  satisfied  to  keep 
reunification  as  a  hjTXJthetical  objective 
instead  of  a  practical  one?  And  how 
long  does  it  think  the  rest  of  the  world — 
the  rest  of  the  Western  World — will 
re.spect  and  share  its  policy  of  nonrecog- 
nitlon when  that  policy  has  no  apparent 
objective,  no  apparent  end,  and  no 
apparent  relatioriship  to  reality?  Worst 
of  all.  that  policy  offers  no  means  what- 
ever of  leading  to  or  bringing  about  re- 
unification of  Oermany. 

In  my  opinion,  both  Bonn  and  Wash- 
ington are  contributing  to  the  perma- 
nence of  the  division  of  Oermany  by 
following  this  policy.  In  the  minds  of 
some,  that  is  a  good  thing.  But  it  is  not 
our  stated  objective,  nor  is  it  the  stated 
objective  of  Borin.  I  see  not  the  slightest 
advance,  or  hope  of  advance,  toward  our 
stated  objective,  except  by  imdertaklng 
.some  contacts  with  those  who  must  be 
dealt   with   in  the  matter  of  reuniflca- 
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tion.  If  Bonn  is  merely  waiting  for 
lightning  to  strike  dead  the  East  Ger- 
man Communists,  that  may  satisfy  the 
people  of  Oermany  but  it  will  not  satisfy 
everyone  else. 

The  present  rejection  policy — and  it 
is  political  rejection,  not  an  economic 
one — can  only  continue  so  long  as  there 
are  other  Issues  between  East  and  West 
so  critical  and  far  reaching  as  to  make 
the  reunification  issue  somewhat  sec- 
ondai-y.  But  let  any  real  evidence  ap- 
pear that  an  easing  of  other  issues  is 
ixjssible.  and  the  nonrecognitlon  ques- 
tion will  not  stand  in  the  way,  so  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned. 

There  is  an  interesting  paradox,  a  re- 
markable inconsistency,  in  the  minds  of 
.some  in  comiectlon  with  West  German 
policy  toward  East  Germany. 

I  have  asked  for  the  facts.  I  have 
asked  the  administration  to  supply  me 
with  all  the  information  available  as  to 
the  extent  of  trade  between  West  Ger- 
many and  East  Germany.  That  will  be 
very  interesting  material  to  \)e  used  in 
several  connections  with  respect  to  the 
foreign  aid  debate. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  "You  shoiild 
get  all  ready  for  those  speeches  which 
will  be  given  with  respect  to  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause." 

The  old  eagle  up  there  in  the  ceiling 
will  be  flapping  his  wings  once  more, 
trying  to  fly  away  under  the  barrage, 
when  we  are  told  that  we  must  not  help 
people  because  they  may  be  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

I  should  like  to  find  out  to  what  extent 
West  Germany  is  carrying  on  trade  with 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain — not 
only  in  East  Germany,  but  also  else- 
where. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  instrumentali- 
ties we  have  for  beating  communism.  I 
am  not  critical  of  trade  between  East  and 
West  Oermany.  I  want  to  get  the  facts 
about  it.  Well-fed  people  will  not  buy 
communism.  People  with  a  decent 
standard  of  living  will  not  buy  commu- 
nism. That  Is  why,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Affairs, 
Senators  find  me  so  often  pleading.  In 
the  committee  and  in  the  Senate,  for  the 
export  to  Latin  America  of  economic 
freedom.  If  we  can  establish  a  system 
of  economic  freedom,  that  system  will 
take  care  of  communism. 

But  Bonn  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  eco- 
nomic contacts  with  East  Germany  with- 
out others  beginning  to  ask,  "Why  not 
political  contacts?" 

When  there  is  mentioned  to  West  Ger- 
many any  diplomatic  conversations  in 
connection  with  East  Germany,  either 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  or  some  other  high  ofllcial  is 
promptly  off  In  a  Jetplane  to  Bonn  to 
talk  to  Adenauer.  I  am  not  impressed. 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  let  West  Ger- 
many have  its  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  I 
think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  raise 
some  very  serious  questions  of  great  im- 
port In  connection  with  American  policy 
toward  West  Oermany. 

We  have  largely  deferred  to  Bonn  in 
the  past,  where  East  Gennany  is  con- 
cerned. But  should  it  appear  that  this 
deference  is  forestalling  better  relations 
between    the    United   States    and    the 


U.S.S.R.,  the  question  will  be  put  squarely 
up  to  the  Federal  Repi&lic  of  whether 
it  really  wants  reimiflcation ;  and,  if  so, 
what  price  Is  it  willing  to  pay  for  it? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  initiative  for 
a  change  in  this  dichotomic  policy  will 
ccnne  from  Bonn,  for  it  is  a  matter  of 
greatest  import  to  the  Germans.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  United 
States,  any  more  than  Russia,  can  view 
the  division  of  Oermany  as  a  problem 
that  must  perpetuate  the  cold  war  in- 
definitely. It  can  be  part  of  the  cold 
war,  but  it  is  not  a  cold  war  in  Itself. 

Moreover,  had  events  gone  as  we  ex- 
pected them  to  at  the  close  of  World 
War  n,  there  would  not  have  been  any 
Federal  Republic,  or  any  Bonn  govern- 
ment, to  wield  the  weight  It  wields  today 
on  this  issue.  Suppose  that  late  in  1945 
or  in  1946  we  had  had  a  peace  confer- 
ence over  Germany.  The  terms  would 
have  been  worked  out  among  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States,  Britain,  and 
France,  with  representation  of  some  kind 
from  representatives  within  the  occupa- 
tion zones.  If  one  were  to  speculate  on 
what  kind  of  permanent  settlement  for 
Germany  might  have  l}een  arranged  at 
that  time,  one  has  to  conclude  that  Oer- 
many would  have  paid  some  luiknown 
price,  and  a  very  high  one,  for  a  return 
to  complete  self-government  of  a  imifled 
country. 

I  assure  Senators  there  would  not  have 
been  anything  in  those  terms  which 
would  have  provided  for  sharing  atomic 
power,  yet  who  would  deny  that  some  in 
West  Oermany  have  designs  on  making 
her  a  nuclear  power?  Who  is  short- 
sighted or  foolish  enough  to  ttiink  that 
if  Germany  presses  those  designs,  Russia 
is  going  to  stand  up  and  applaud? 

Mr.  President,  that  day  of  reckoning 
for  Germany  has  l)een  postponed  for  18 
years.  Has  it  in  fact  been  canceled? 
Is  it  to  be  assumed  that  the  de  facto 
peace  settlement  for  Germany  is  its  per- 
manent division  into  east  and  west? 

If  this  is  the  assiunption,  then  there 
is  not  much  point  in  the  continued  re- 
jection of  all  political  contacts  with  East 
Germany. 

If  it  is  not  the  assumption,  then  the 
same  negotiations  among  the  same  par- 
ties and  with  the  same  understanding 
that  concessions  must  be  made  to  gain 
unified  self-government  have  to  be 
undertaken,  as  would  have  had  to  be 
xmdertaken  in  1945  if  the  German  ques- 
tion had  been  settled  then. 

Today,  the  United  States  would  prob- 
ably not  impose  a  German  settlement  on 
an  unwilling  Bonn  Government.  This  is 
an  advantage  the  Federal  Republic  has 
today  that  did  not  exist  in  1945.  It  is 
why  I  believe  the  initiative  should  come 
from  there.  It  is  why  I  express  the  fer- 
vent hope  that  someone  of  political  re- 
sponsibility in  the  councils  of  the  West 
German  Government  is  giving  thought 
and  formulating  some  opinions  as  to 
whether  Germany  does  want  to  imder- 
take  practical  st^is  to  unite  the  country 
or  whether  it  is  willing  to  accept  the 
status  quo  as  the  final  settlement  of 
World  War  n,  and  hence  accept  the 
existence  of  East  Germany. 

If  the  Germans  fail  to  decide  this  is- 
sue for  themselves,  they  nm  the  risk  of 
having  it  decided  for  them  by  others. 


We  cannot  wish  ofT  the  face  of  the 
globe  the  existence  of  West  Gennany, 
nor  of  East  Germany,  Russia.  Poland. 
Czechoslovakia,  nor  of  any  other  area 
directly  and  immediately  affected  by 
whatever  the  final  decision  may  be  in 
respect  to  the  permanent  status  of  Ger- 
many, separated  or  unified.  But  I  think 
the  time  has  come  when  we  ought  to  say 
to  West  Germany,  "We  are  going  to  de- 
termine American  foreign  policy  in  the 
best  interests  of  America,  and  no  longer 
are  going  to  have  to  clear  with  Ade- 
nauer or  his  successor." 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

On  request  of  Mr.  Morton,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  now  adjourn  imtil  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
2  o'clock  and  35  minutes  pan.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
August  20,  1963.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  19. 1963 : 

Depabtment  of  9rAR 

Dwight  J.  Porter,  of  Nebraska,  a  Foreign 
Service  ofBcer  of  class  1,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 

DePABTMENT  of  AGRICTn,T17KE 

George  L.  Mehren,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  vice  John 
P.  Duncan,  Jr.,  resigned. 

In  TBS  Arict 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  William  Bowen,  O18904, 
Uj8.  Army,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general. 

In  the  Coabt  Gttabo 

The  following-named  person  to  be  lieu- 
tenant commander  in  the  n.8.  Coast  Guard : 

Phillip  N.  Griebel 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
tenants in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard: 
Dan  S.  Meglnley  James  L.  Webb 

Warren  K.  Wordsworth  Edward  L.  Mumane 
Robert  A.  Rich  Carl  "J"  Angus 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
tenant (jimlor  grade)  in  tbe  n.S.  Coast 
Guard: 


Richard  H.  Hicks 
Danny  ML  Brown 
Robert  T.  Uorhard 


Lafayette  J.  Harbison 
Donald  H.  Rarosden 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Arcasr  19,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'cJock  noon. 

Dr.  William  Harry  Mo(ve.  executive 
secretary.  South  Oeorvla  Metbodlst 
Home  for  the  Aging,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

Almighty  Ood.  our  gracious  Heavenly 
Father:  We  pause  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  deliberations  of  this  day  to  a&l: 
Thy  guidance  and  Thy  leadership  In  all 
that  we  shall  <lo  and  say. 

We  come  tixla  morning  remembering 
that  Thou  hast  led  us  throughout  all  the 
days  of  the  life  of  this  Nation  and 
brought  OS  into  this  good  hour. 

We  pray  that  Tfcou  wilt  give  us  Thy 
grace  to  toep  and  sustain  us.  Bless  this 
Nation  of  oan.  May  It  be  a  natJon  of 
honest  Indortry,  sound  learning,  and 
pure  religion.  We  pray  Thy  blessing 
upon  Thy  servant,  the  President  at  the 
United  States,  and  all  of  those  who  are 
In  authority  ov«r  us  and  under  Thee. 

Bless  these  men  and  women  into  whose 
hands  has  been  placed  the  responsi- 
bility of  government.  May  they  be  men 
of  wisdom  and  of  imderstanding.  and  in 
these  days  throogh  which  we  pass  pre- 
serve our  liberties,  keep  our  unity,  save 
OS  from  violence  and  discord  and  dis- 
harmony, and  out  of  these  hours  may 
we  move  Into  the  land  of  promise  and 
peace  that  TImmi  hast  promised  to  us. 
Thy  children. 

Bless  this  Nation  at  ours,  each  heme. 
from  the  wm>n»st  hamlet  to  the  greatest 
city.  May  Tlxy  name  be  honored  and 
hallowed  in  every  home,  and  may  Thy 
spirit  live  within  our  hearts. 

These  things  we  ask  in  Thy  name  and 
for  Thy  sake.    Amen. 


title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  ti>e 
House  U  reouested: 

8  ITOa.  An  met  to  ^-t^ivl  UU*  V  ol  Um 
Agricultural  Act  at  XM0.  m  amended,  and 
for  oCtMr  purpose*. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3872)  entitled  "An  act  to  increase  the 
lending  authority  of  the  Export- Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  to  extend  the  pe- 
riod within  which  the  Rxport-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  may  exercise  lU 
functions,  and  for  other  purposes." 


THK  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  August  15.  1963.  was  read  and 
approved. 


MBSSAOB  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Oown,  one  of  tta  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  and  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  TOiS.  An  seS  to  amuKl  xXtm  act  of 
March  3.  1801,  ft*  prorkle  that  eertain  pro- 
ceedings of  the  VtrnmiM  of  WorVd  War  I  oX 
the  Uoited  Statas,  Xw:..  ab&U  b«  printed  aa  a 
House  rtoriiraenty  sna  for  other  purposea;  and 

H.  Con.  Ras.  IM.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  th«  prtntlng  of  additional  copies 
of  the  "Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Plag." 

The  mesMce  atoo  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  paaed  a  bill  of  the  foUowing 


FREE  WORLD  AND  RUSSIAN 
SHIPPING  TO  CUBA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  said  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florldat 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, latest  figures  on  free  world  and  Rus- 
sian shipping  to  Cuba  show  that  our  al- 
lies' ships  are  continuing  to  outnumber 
Russian  ships  by  a  substantial  margin. 
The  Congress  should  be  aware  of  these 
figures,  as  well  as  the  American  people 
Most  recent  reports  from  the  Maritime 
Administration  and  Naval  Intelligence 
show  the  following: 

snipping    to  Cuba 

Free 
tcorld      R  u  « wi  n 

January.. 12  35 

February 19  34 

March 38  32 

April 37  27 

M»y -       44  38 

June 43  31 

July  (Incomplete) 28  23 

From  these  flgxires  can  be  seen  that 
free  world  shipping  is  not  on  the  wane, 
but  rather  on  the  continual  upswing.  It 
would  seem  that  these  fret  world  coun- 
tries who  yearly  expect  US  foreign  aid 
and  who  yearly.  I  might  add,  receive  this 
aid.  would  lend  an  ear  to  the  US.  re- 
queste  for  an  effective  ban  on  Cuban 
trade  A  ease  In  point  is  Greece  In 
fiscal  year  1962,  the  United  SUtes  pro- 
vided $92.2  million  In  foreign  aid  for 
Greece.  Of  that  amount.  $64.1  million 
were  outright  grants,  and  yet  Greek  ships 
have  made  «3  calls  on  Cuba's  porU  since 
the  beglrming  of  1963  in  spite  ot  a  royal 
decree  issued  banning  shipping  to  Cuba 
by  Greek  shippers.  It  is  strange  that  the 
Greek  Government  cannot  enforce  Its 
own  decree. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  United 
State*  continues  to  supply  aid  to  coun- 
tries who  will  not  support  our  position  of 
ridding  conununism  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  I  would  hope  that  we  shall 
bear  this  in  mind  when  considering  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963  this  week. 

Again  I  call  on  the  United  SUtes  to 
take  steps  to  ban  trade  with  Cul>a  in  line 
with  the  propoeals  that  I  have  outlined 
in  my  bill.  H.R.  76n.  which  provides  that 
no  article  shall  be  transported  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  to  or  from  the 


United  States  aboard  vessels  of  any  for- 
eign country  which  allows  any  of  the 
vessels  uiuler  the  flag  of  that  country  to 
be  used  in  trade  or  commerce  with  Cuba. 
Until  we  effectively  cut  off  trade  with 
Cuba  by  the  free  world  nations,  that 
Communist  cancer  shall  continue  to 
spread  Its  infection,  posing  a  threat  to 
not  only  the  United  States,  but  to  free- 
dom of  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere 
as  well. 


USE  OP  CHILDREN  IN  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
E«afONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
week's  issue  of  Newsweek  there  appears 
a  picture  of  8  or  10  frightened  children, 
one  reportedly  only  2  years  of  age.  sit- 
ting In  the  dusty  driveway  of  a  Brooklyn 
construction  site  attempting  to  block  the 
entrance  of  a  large  dump  truck. 

While  I  deplore  such  action  by  any- 
one, this  was  a  most  shameful  and  des- 
picable spectacle. 

If  their  cause  Is  just  why  would  they 
resort  to  such  cowardly  tactics?  The 
subjection  of  Innocent  children  to  such 
abuse  and  danger  is  unpardonable  and 
defles  all  understanding.  Those  who 
would  resort  to  such  practices  and  the 
cause  they  represent  deserve  no  consider- 
ation. They  are  the  most  depraved  of 
humans  with  a  calloused  and  warped 
mind.  Their  barbaric  and  inhuman  tac- 
tics are  dramatic  proof  of  their  unpre- 
paredness  for  the  rights  they  are  de- 
manding. 

Of  even  more  tragic  concern  Is  the 
report  that  a  group  of  so-called  ministers 
have  promoted  the  Involvement  of  chil- 
dren and  brought  them  into  the  picture 
by  design.  In  fact,  the  Sunday  Wash- 
ington Star  reports  a  top  secret  plan, 
labeled  "Camp  Freedom,"  to  mobilize 
2.000  children  for  a  demonstration. 
Such  action  defles  the  teachings  of  the 
Scripture,  which  they  presumably  up- 
hold, when  Christ  said: 

He  that  would  offend  one  of  these  little 
ones  It  Is  better  that  a  millstone  were  placed 
around  his  neck  and  he  wu%  drowned  In  the 
depths  of  the 


Those  promoting  such  schemes  de- 
serve neither  the  Utle  of  clergymen  nor 
Christian. 

Although  the  control  of  such  actions  is 
not  properly  a  Federal  function,  I  urge 
State  and  local  governments  to  enact 
strong  measures  prohibiting  such  prac- 
tices with  severe  penalties  for  parents 
or  other  adults  promoting  such  activities. 
This  Nation  of  civilized  people  cannot 
condone  these  barbaric  and  sadist  exhi- 
bitions. Even  the  most  avid  do-gooders 
and  do-righters  should  Join  me  In  this 
plea. 


THE    GESELL    REPORT 

Mr  HAQAN  of  Ge<HTla.     Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
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House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, broader  implications  of  the  recent 
Gesell  report  continue  to  arise.  The  re- 
port's possible  deleterious  effect  on  duly 
constituted  municipal  authority  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  recent  resolution  by  the 
Georgia  Municipal  Association's  board 
of  directors.  I  offer  It  as  further  food 
for  thought  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress: 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  appointed  a  Committee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity In  the  armed  services;   and 

Whereas  this  Committee  in  Its  report  to 
the  President  has  recommended  certain  ac- 
tions, to  be  enforced  through  the  Military 
Establishment,  the  objective  of  which  is  to 
force  compliance  with  Executive  policy  upon 
business  establishments  and  other  facllltlaa 
in  proximity  to  military  bases,  Including 
among  other  things,  recommended  use  of 
off-llmlts  powers,  the  replacement  of  local 
transportation  facilities  with  military  trans- 
portation, and  even  possible  closing  of  bases; 
and 

Wliereas  at  least  one  of  the  Conunittee 
recommendations  has  been  placed  in  effect; 
and 

Whereas  this  action  Is  of  direct  and  vital 
concern   to   municipal  officials:   and 

Whereas  the  scope  of  the  action  recom- 
mended exceeds  the  normal  and  traditional 
funcUon  of  mlliUry  command  In  its  re- 
lationship to  civil  authority,  and  seeks  to 
reach  objectives  not  peculiar  to  the  military, 
but  common  to  all  Americans  and  thereby 
seeks  to  comp>el  an  overall  civil  policy 
tlirough  use  of  the  Military  EstablUhment : 
Now.    therefore,   be  It 

Resolved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  t?ie 
Georgia  Municipal  Association,  That  we 
vigorously  oppose  such  use  of  the  mUltary 
command  to  transcend  the  ftmctlons  and 
responsibilities  of  duly  constituted  local 
;iuthorlty  in  matters  of  concern  to  the  entire 
citizenry. 


PRAYER  IN   THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  much  Interested  and  pleased  by  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jonbs],  in  respect  to 
prayer  in  our  public  schools  and  in  the 
lelationsliip  of  Almighty  God  to  our 
Nation.  A  discharge  petition  is  on  the 
desk  awaiting  signatures  of  Members. 
The  numbers  are  Increasing  every  week. 
This  is  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  get 
ihis  matter  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  want  to  read  one  paragraph  from 
one  of  the  finest  statements  I  have  ever 
heard  of,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  O.  J.  Hards. 
Th.  D.,  rector  of  St.  David's  Episcopal 
Church  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  spoken.  We  must 
"bey.  But  I  heartUy  concur  with  the  state- 
ment released  by  the  archbishop  of  BtAti- 
more  In  which  he  said  that  the  Supreme 
Court's    decision    was    "another    regrettable 


step  on  a  journey  which  the  Supreme  Court 
should  never  have  commenced."  The  ques- 
tion Is,  Where  will  this  journey  end? 

My  colleagues,  we  can  end  this  jovu-- 
ney  by  bringing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  the  floor  of  this  House.  I  am 
afraid  the  only  way  we  can  do  it  is  by 
way  of  the  discharge  petition  which  I 
dislike,  but  which  course  I  feel  I  must 
take  because  I  cannot  sit  idly  by  and 
wait  year  after  year  after  year  for  legis- 
lation through  the  regular  process  to 
correct  this  tragic  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

SALARIES  OP  MEMBERS  OP  CON- 
GRESS COMPARED  TO  SALARIES 
OP  FEDERAL,  STATE,  LOCAL,  AND 
MUNICIPAL  OFFICIALS 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made 
public  to  the  House  certain  findings  that 
my  office  made  with  respect  to  salaries 
of  Federal,  State,  local,  and  municipal 
officials  who  are  making  in  excess  of 
$22,500  a  year  which  is  the  present  con- 
gressional salary.  At  that  time  I  indi- 
cated to  the  House,  there  were  some  re- 
ports from  some  States  that  had  not  yet 
come  in  as  of  that  time,  but  I  am  today 
inserting  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  balance  of  findings  from  those  States 
to  complete  the  report  of  those  officials — 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  otherwise  who 
are  making  in  excess  of  what  Members 
of  Congress  are  making  today.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  will  find  this  Informa- 
tion very  interesting. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the  cal- 
endar. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ACQUISITION  OF 
CERTAIN  PROPERTY  IN  SQUARE 
758  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA, AS  AN  ADDITION  TO  THE 
GROUNDS  OP  THE  U.S.  SUPREME 
COURT  BUILDING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  254)  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  certain 
property,  in  square  758  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  an  addition  to  the 
grounds  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Building. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  few  more  questions  about  this  bill. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  would  set  up 
a  parking  lot  for  employees  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  across  the  street  from  the 
present  Supreme  Court  Building.  My 
question  Is,  Why  a  special  parking  lot 
for  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
protect  them  against  the  rapists  and 
other  lawless  elements  in  the  area  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Building,  to  the  exclu- 


sion of  employees  and  particularly 
women  employees  In  other  Federal  offices 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  elsewhere  in  the  Dis- 
trict? Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  why 
we  should  Indulge  in  this  legislation 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  special  privi- 
lege legislation? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  his  question,  I  have  some  fur- 
ther information  which  may  have  a  bear- 
ing on  this  subject.  This  particular  lot 
is  presently  used  by  the  Supreme  Court 
employees.  There  are  some  45  cars  pres- 
ently parked  there. 

If  this  particular  construction  is  ap- 
proved, there  will  be  room  for  some  60  to 
65  cars  in  the  lot.  The  Court  has  some 
200  employees.  There  is  presently  room 
to  park  some  56  cars  in  a  garage  in  the 
basement  of  the  Supreme  Court  Building. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  1,200  parking 
spaces  for  automobiles  of  Members  and 
for  the  House  Office  Building  employees, 
and  we  will  have  a  total  of  over  3,000 
parking  spaces  when  the  Raybum  House 
Office  Building  and  other  planned  im- 
provements are  completed,  for  Members 
and  House  employees.  So  when  the 
parking  program  for  the  House  is  com- 
pleted, we  will  be  providing  a  substantial 
number  of  the  parking  si>aces  for  our  em- 
ployees and  for  ourselves.  This  will  be 
comparable  to  what  will  be  provided  for 
the  Supreme  Court  personnel  or  the  Su- 
preme Court  employees  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question:  Why  Is  it  not  possible  to 
use  the  block  or  two  blocks  that  were 
cleared  over  here  on  Independence  Ave- 
nue? Why  is  it  not  possible  to  use  that 
as  a  parking  space  for  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  well  as  other  em- 
ployees on  Capitol  Hill? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Is  the  gentleman  refer- 
ring to  the  land  which  is  just  immedi- 
ately east  of  the  Old  House  Office  Build- 
ing? 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  the  tract. 
Mr.  McFALL.  I  perhaps  am  not 
qualified  to  answer  this  question,  because 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  House  Building 
Committee.  I  imderstand  that  there  is 
a  plan  for  the  use  of  this  property  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope  that  there 
was  some  plan  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Government  bought  and  tore  down 
the  business  establishments  that  were 
paying  taxes  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  would  hope  that  there  was  some  plan 
to  use  it.  Again  I  say  that  I  cannot 
understand  why  this  huge  lot  carmot  be 
used  to  save  the  taxpayers  $1,500,  or 
whatever  the  amount  is  that  is  being 
paid,  apparently  out  of  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Supreme  Court,  to  pay  for 
the  parking  that  is  now  going  on  in  the 
lot  which  you  seek  to  buy.  I  cannot 
understand  why  this  big  lot  is  vacant 
with  no  parking  when  you  say  that  park- 
ing needs  are  acute  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  am  informed  that 
there  are  plans  for  permanent  building 
construction  on  that  property  for  the 
use  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  We  have 
had  before  us  in  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee a  bill  for  construction  of  such  a 
building  which  would  include  a  memorial 
to  James  Madison.  We  have  not,  how- 
ever, seen  fit  to  pass  out  this  legislation. 
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although  there  are  pi&iu  for  some 
permaneni  oonatntcUon  on  thaX  building 
site.  Ttmrtton,  within  a  few  yean  It 
U  expected  thfti  there  will  be  a  building 
cooatructed  there.  So  if  plans  in  the 
future  can  be  made  for  parking  for  Su- 
preme Court  people,  this  U  the  onlj 
available  agmce  that  would  be  permanent 
for  them.  There  might  be  some  tem- 
porary use  made  oX  this  land  to  which 
you  ref«'.  However,  it  would  not  be 
permanentk  Mid  this  parking  lot  will  be 
a  permanent  facility. 

Mr.  OROe&  I  am  glad  the  genUe- 
man's  committee  has  not  come  out  with 
another  boUding  to  fill  that  space  in 
▼lew  of  the  barted  condition  of  the  United 
States  Treaflury.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
to  stop  acme  of  this  building  in  the  Dis- 
trict ot  Columbia. 

MoreoTer,  I  do  not  luiderstand  why 
all  of  the  bidlding?!  now  under  construc- 
tion and  DCMlng  completion  have  been 
built  In  the  DIatrlct  of  Columbia.  I 
thought  thia  was  a  vulnerable  area  and 
the  Oovermnent  was  to  be  decmtralixed. 
Does  the  gentleman,  being  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pubiic  Works,  remember  the 
stories  we  heard  a  few  years  ago  about 
how  we  miwi  rtioeate  some  of  this  Gov- 
ernment in  other  places  because  of  being 
highly  vulnCTable  to  enemy  attack? 

Mr.  McPALL.  I  am  not  completely  in- 
formed on  whether  it  Is  better  to  central- 
ize or  decentraliae,  but  it  is  my  under- 
standing th*t  these  plans  for  decentrali- 
zation of  buikllngs  around  the  District 
of  Columbia  area  were  changed  because 
it  cost  more  money  for  the  Government 
to  decentraliae  than  it  would  to  build 
in  the  area  cf  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  OROeS.  I  regret  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinsoh  I ,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Building  Conmlsaion,  Is  not  on  the  floor 
ao  I  could  ask  him  the  question  as  to 
why  the  property  already  vacant  is  not 
being  used  for  the  purpose  intended  un- 
der this  bill. 

In  view  ot  the  fact  that  I  cannot  get 
an  answer  that  seems  to  me  acceptable 
I  aslc  ananiaouB  consent.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prej- 
udice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STATE  OP  NEW  MEXICO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4786) 
for  the  relief  ot  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ABPINAUx  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  oi  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKKR^  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqnesi  at  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  xm>  objection. 


ELECnOM  TO  RECEIVE  COMPENSA- 
TION miDKB  SECTION  401 

The  Clerk  caDed  the  bill  (HR.  939«> 
to  permit  certain  aofvemment  employees 
to  elect  to  reoehre  compensation  in  ac- 
cordance wtfh  section  401  of  the  Inderal 


Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945,  in  beu  of 
certain  compensation  at  a  saved  rate, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  HoiLse  y/ 
Reprete*tativfs  of  the  United  States  of 
Amrrtra  tn  Congress  a^xrmbled.  TTu»t  8«c- 
tloo  SOe  of  the  ^fdersl  Brnpluycea  P»y  Act 
AmcndmsnU  ot  IBM  ftltl«  II  t^t  the  Act  of 
September  1,  19&4.  08  8t«t  1111;  Public  Law 
7SS.  Elchtr-tbird  OunsreMi  la  amended  by 
addlnc  at  the  end  iherrot  the  fuliowlng 
new  suba«ction; 

'■'C)(Ii    Each  employee  who— 

"lAi  18  on  the  rolls  on  the  date  i>{  fu- 
artment  of  this  subaectlon, 

"(B)  la  within  any  daas  of  enaployeee  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (  U  of  subparagmph 
(2 1  of  section  401  of  the  Federal  Elniployees 
Pay  Act  of  1945.  as  amended  (5  USC  928  i  , 
and 

'^C)  Is  receiving  aggregate  cumpen&aUon 
at  a  saved  rate  by  reason  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  may  elect.  In  his  dlacretlon. 
by  written  request  to  the  appropriate  au- 
thority concerned,  to  receive  basic  compen- 
sation for  bla  position  In  accordance  with 
law  and  premium  c<jmpen*atlon  under  such 
subparagraph  i  1 1  ur  such  subparagraph  (2i . 
as  applicable.  In  lieu  of  aggregate  C(^)mpen- 
satlon  at  a  saved  rate  by  reason  of  suljsec- 
tlon  (b)  of  this  section 

"(2)  All  such  elections  made  by  employees 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  uf  this  s\ib- 
secUon.  and  payments  of  comfjenaatlon  pur- 
suant to  such  elections,  which  would  have 
been  authorized  under  paragraph  {I)  af 
this  subsection  If  such  paragraph  had  been 
In  effect  at  the  times  when  such  elections 
and  payments  were  made  are  hereby  author- 
taed  and  validated  to  the  same  extent  na  If 
such  paragraph  had  been  In  effect  at  such 
times.". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  POSTAL 
STATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  iUM.  bll8< 
to  amend  title  39.  United  States  Code,  to 
Increase  from  10  to  20  miles  the  area 
within  which  the  Postmaster  General 
may  establish  stations,  substaJorus.  or 
branches  of  post  ofBces. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl.  as  follows: 

Be  tf  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hiyu.%e  of 
Repre.tnUatives  of  the  Vuited  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  asaembied.  That  section 
705ic)  of  Utle  39.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  strlkluj?  out  "10  miles"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof   "30  miles '. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill 
to  amend  title  39.  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  from  10  to  20  miles  the  area 
within  which  the  Postmaster  General 
may  establish  stations,  substations,  or 
branches  of  post  ofBces,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clatise  and 
ineert  the  following;  "That  subaeetlons  (c) 
and  (d)  otf  section  706  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  are  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"'(c)  The  Postmaater  OenenU  may  eetab- 
llah  station*,  substations,  or  branches  of  a 
poet  office  within  twenty  miles  of  the  outer 
boundary  or  limits  of  a  village,  town,  or  city 
having  one  thousand  five  hundred  or  more 
Inhabitants  and  In  which  the  principal  office 


Is  located  This  authority  may  not  be  used 
by  the  Postmaster  General  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
continuing  an   established   post   office. 

■  (di  The  Postmaster  General  may  estab- 
Uah  stations,  substatloiu.  or  branches  ot  a 
post  oflb:«  at  camps,  poets,  or  staUons  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  at  defense  or  other  strategic 
installations.   ai>d    at    airports'." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read : 
"A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  19,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  increase  from  10  to  20  miles  tlie 
area  within  which  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral may  establish  stations,  substations, 
or  branches  of  post  offices,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 
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CONVEYING    MINERAL    RIGHTS   TO 
CALIFORNIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HR.  4479) 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  to  the 
State  of  California  of  certain  mineral 
rights  reserved  to  the  United  States  In 
certain  real  property  in  California. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^^e  of 
Repre»entattve$  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorised  U> 
convey  to  the  State  of  California,  at  the  fair 
marlut  value  as  determined  by  Impartial  ap- 
pralsaU.  all  right.  UUc,  and  intereet  in  and 
to  the  coal  and  other  minerals  heretofore 
reserved  to  the  United  States  In  the  real 
property  described  In  section  2  of  this  Act. 
subject  to  any  valid  existing  rights. 

Sec  2  The  real  property  referred  to  In  the 
tint  section  of  this  Act.  located  In  the  State 
uf  California.  Is  more  particularly  described 
as  follows:  Northeast  quarter  and  east  half 
northwest  quarter,  section  2fl.  townahlp  30 
south,  range  3  east.  Mount  Diablo  base  and 
meridian.  State  of  California. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strllce  out  all  of  section  1  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following  language:  '"niat, 
upon  application  therefor  by  the  State  of 
California  within  one  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, upon  payment  of  the  sum  of  ( I)  the 
fair  mavket  ralue  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  OS  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  (2)  the  administrative 
C(i8ts  of  the  conveyance  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior,  all  right,  title, 
and  Interest  In  and  to  the  coal  and  other 
minerals  heretofore  reserved  to  the  United 
States  In  the  real  property  described  In 
section  2  of  tlils  Act.  subject  to  any  valid 
existing    rights   " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PUBLIC  LANDS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  COMMUNITIES  IN  ALASKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6118) 
to  amend  the  act  providing  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  the 
Union  with  respect  to  the  selection  of 


public  lands  for  the  development  and 
expansion  of  commtBilttes. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

the  present  consideration  of  the  MUf 

Mr.  OR088.  Mr.  Speaker,  reeeivlng 
the  right  to  object,  I  am  curious  to  know 
who  established  5,760  acres  as  necessary 
for  a  townslte?  How  did  this  occtu*  In 
the  first  place?  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
any  objection  to  the  bill,  but  I  am  curious 
to  know  who  could  possibly  have  set  up 
this  size  acreage  for  purposes  of  a  town- 
site.  If  that  Is  what  the  bill  provides. 

Mr.  RIVER3  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  this  minimum 
acreage  limitation  pertains  to  community 
expansion  and  was  provided  for  In  the 
statehood  bill  as  enacted.  There  are  two 
categories  in  the  selection  of  lands 
for  the  State  domain  in  Alaska.  One 
Is  the  general  program  whereby  the 
State  may  select  lands  up  to  103  million 
acres.  There  must  be  a  minimum  area 
of  5,760  acres  with  respect  to  each  selec- 
tion. Otherwise  the  State  might  select 
areas  too  small  which  would  cause  sur- 
veying problems.  The  other  category  has 
N  reference  to  community  expansion  and 
involves  up  to  400,000  acres  within  the 
national  forests  and  another  400,000 
acres  from  the  open  Federal  domain.  I 
do  not  think  It  was  Intended  to  make 
that  minimum  acreage  apply  to  these 
community  expansion  selections.  It  is 
not  good  land  management  to  have  a 
little  community  select  a  much  larger 
area  within  a  forest  than  necessary  to 
meet  its  expansion  needs. 

In  other  words,  this  bill  is  to  clarify 
what  was  really  an  ambiguity  in  the 
original  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  forgotten  who 
were  the  authors  of  the  statehood  bill 
that  conceived  this  acreage  provision 
that  is  now  sought  to  be  so  drasUcally 
reduced? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Senator 
B.\RTLETT  when  he  was  the  delegate  from 
Alaska  was  one  of  the  authors:  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  8atu)rL 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspi- 
NALLl .  and  various  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  But  that 
bill  was  written  and  rewritten  for  about 
15  years.  I  do  not  know  to  whom  blame 
could  be  attached  for  this  ambiguity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  are  now  reducing  it 
to  640  acres  &s  the  minimum  acreage? 

Mr  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  The  commit- 
tee fixed  640  acres.  I  am  not  as  happy 
with  this  as  I  might  be.  This  was  the 
doing  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Saylor].  I  think  It  would  be 
more  flexible  If  It  were  even  smaller.  It 
may  be  that  they  can  make  further  ad- 
justments on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatitfee  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congresa  aasemhied.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (g)  of  ■eetion 
6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska  into  the 
Union",  approved  July  7,  1958  (72  Stat.  339), 
Is  amended  by  Btrlitlng  out  "All  selections" 


and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Kzcept  for  se- 
leetlona  authorized  in  •ubsectioa  (a),  all 
selections". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska  Into 
the  Union',  approved  July  7,  1958  (72  Stat. 
339),  Is  amended  by  strlldng  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  'or,  in  the 
case  of  selections  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  six  hundred  and  forty  acres.'." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REINSTATEMENT  OF  U.S.  OIL  AND 
GAS  LEASE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (HJl.  1233) 
to  provide  for  the  reinstatement  and 
validation  of  US.  oil  and  gas  lease  num- 
bered Sacramento  037552-C,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  decision  to  the  contrary 
heretofore  nrnde  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  United  States  or  his  authoriaed 
agents  or  representatives.  United  States 
oU  and  gas  lease  numbered  Sacramento 
037552-C  shall  be  held  not  to  have  termi- 
nated by  operation  of  law  or  otherwise  on 
April  30,  19eo,  but  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in 
full  force  and  effect  and  the  term  of  said  lease 
extended  from  April  80,  1960,  to  two  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  bo 
long  thereafter  as  oil  or  gas  is  produced  In 
paying  quantities,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
act  as  to  approval  upon  the  assignment  of 
said  lease  by  the  last  record  holder  thereof, 
Jos.  R.  Neaves,  doing  btisiness  as  Neaves 
Petroleum  Developments,  to  James  P.  Psaltis, 
dated  AprU  7,  1960.  and  filed  on  April  13, 
1960,  In  the  Sacramento.  California,  land 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
and  to  approve  said  asslgiunent,  subject  to 
the  payment  of  accrued  lease  rentals  and 
tender  of  a  proper  drilling  bond  as  herein- 
after provided,  if  the  said  James  P.  Psaltis 
be  qualified  to  hold  said  lease  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 25.  1920,  as  amended  (30  VS.C.  181  et 
Mq.) :  Provided,  That  within  thirty  days 
after  the  receipt  of  written  notice  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  amount  of 
rental  then  accrued  to  the  United  States 
under  said  lease  and  unpaid,  which  notice 
shaU  be  given  by  the  Secretary  within  thirty 
days  after  approval  of  said  assignment,  the 
■aid  James  P.  Psaltis,  his  heirs,  successors 
or  assigns,  shaU  tender  payment  of  said 
amount  of  rental  together  with  a  proper 
drilling  l}ond  in  the  amount  required  by  the 
regulations  then  In  effect. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    FEDERAL 
CREDIT  UNION  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  4842) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act 


to  extend  the  time  of  annual  meetings, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1751- 
1772)  is  amended  by — 

1.  in  section  1760,  deleting  the  word 
"month"  from  the  second  sentence,  and  In- 
serting In  place  thereof  "months"  and  in- 
serting after  "January"  the  foUowlng:  ", 
February  or  March";  and 

2.  in  section  1761a,  Inserting  after  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  "Tlie  directors  may 
also  appoint  a  general  manager.",  and  In- 
serting after  "except  that  the  treasnrer  shall 
be  the  general  manager  of  the  oorporatic«" 
the  following:  "unless  a  separate  general 
manager  has  been  appointed". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strilte  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following: 

"That  section  11  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  UJ5.C.  1760)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  'during  the  month  of  the  fol- 
lowing January'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'during  the  following  January,  February,  or 
March". 

-Sec.  a.  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  UJS.C.  1761a)  ia  amended  by 
striking  out  ',  except  that  the  treasurer 
shall  be  the  general  manager  of  the  corpora- 
tion' in  the  fourth  sentence." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  as  amended  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LOW-RENT   HOUSING   PROJECT    IN 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HH.  772)  to 
provide  for  the  transfer  for  urban  re- 
newal purposes  of  land  purchased  for  a 
low-rent  housing  project  in  the  city  of 
Detroit.  Mich. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  Utle  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1040,  as  amended,  and  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  and  the  Public  Housing  Com- 
missioner are  authorized  and  directed  to 
consent  to  the  transfer  by  the  city  of  Detroit, 
from  Its  low-rent  housing  project  numbered 
Michigan  1-11  to  its  Elmwood  Park  num- 
bered 1  urban  renewal  project,  Michigan 
R-40.  of  all  real  property,  except  the  admin- 
istration building  and  appmrtenant  land,  ac- 
quired by  the  city  for  the  low-rent  housing 
project,  on  the  condition  that  the  sum  of 
tl.246,987.31,  plus  interest  thereon  from 
September  9,  1960.  to  the  date  of  payment  at 
the  rate  specified  in  contract  numbered  C- 
102  between  the  city  and  the  Public  Housing 
Administration,  will  be  paid  by  the  city  to 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  to  be 
applied  to  the  extent  thereof  against  the 
city's  obligaUoDS  In  connection  with  tlie 
low-rent  housing  (troject,  and  that  the 
amount  of  these  payments  will  be  included 
In  the  gross  project  cost  of  the  Elmwood 
Park  numbered  1  urban  renewal  project. 

Sec.  2.  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  and  the  Public  Housing  Com- 
missioner are  hereby  authorized  to  modify 
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any  oontraett  haratofocv  entered  Into  with 
the  city  of  Detroit  to  tb«  extent  rniciB—ry 
to  carry  oat  tiM  prorlaiona  of  aecUon  1  of 
thla  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroeaed 
and  reftd  *  third  Ume.  wm  read  the  third 
time,  and  paand.  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SEC- 


MAXIMUlf   AMOUNT   OP   PHA 
TION  307  MORTQAOES 

The  Clei^  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5048) 
to  amend  aeeklon  207  of  the  National 
Ho^^g^ng  Act  to  eliminate  the  provision 
presently  UmltlDc  mortgages  thereunder 
to  the  ooet  of  the  physical  improvements 
involved. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enaettd  fry  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepretentrntiv**  of  the  United  States  of 
America  <n  Confprcw  asaembled.  That  para- 
graph (3)  of  aaetion  307(c)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  !•  auMnded  by  striking  out  all 
that  followa  tb«  Ar*t  colon  and  precedee  "to 
mortgagw  on  hooatng  in  Alaska",  and  In- 
serting in  U«a  thereof  the  following;  "Pro- 
vided, That  this  limitation  shall  not  apply". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


IMPROVEMENTS  LOCATED  ON  RAIL- 
ROAD RIOHT-OP-WAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  1136) 
to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  pay  fair  value  for  Improvements  lo- 
cated on  the  railroad  right-of-way  owned 
by  bona  fide  lesseea  or  permittees. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacttd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rejnesentmtlv*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  ConffretM  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  tiM  Army  be  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay  to  any  l>ona  fide  lessee  or  per- 
mittee owning  improvements,  which  are  or 
which  were  situated  on  a  railroad  right-of- 
way,  the  fair  value  of  any  such  ImprovemenU. 
which  have  been  or  will  be  rendered  Inop- 
erative or  be  otherwise  adversely  affected  by 
the  constnictUm  of  the  Red  Rock  Reservoir 
project  on  the  Dee  Ifolnes  River,  Iowa,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  or  by  the 
United  Statee  Dletrlct  Court  for  the  District 
of  Iowa  on  which  is  conferred  Jurisdiction 
for  this  purpose:  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  be  authorized  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provUlons  of  this 
section  from  any  moneys  appropriated  for 
the  construction  of  the  Red  Rock  Reservoir 
project. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REPEAL    PART    OP    NATIONAL    DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATION  ACT,  1943 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJR.  3804) 
to  repeal  a  portion  of  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental National  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1943.  i^xproved  October  26. 
1942  (46  SUt  MO.  999) ,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepreaentatixfet  of  tha  United  States  of 
America  in  Confreta  assembled.  That  the 
second  paragraph  under  the  heading  "Fed- 
eral Works  Agency.  Public  Buildings  Ad- 
ministration" in  the  Second  Supplemental 
National  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1943  (56 
Stat.  000  at  909) .  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
October  36,  1049  (63  Stat  930),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  beginning  with  Provided 
further.  That  effective  on  the  date  of  this 
enactment"  down  through  'without  ex- 
change of  funds" 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 


On  page  1,  line  10.  strike  out 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    runds     . 


funds'    and 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  bill  as  amended  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  McPAIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1139>,  to 
repeal  a  portion  of  the  Second  Supple- 
mental National  Defense  Appropriation 
Act,  1943,  approved  October  26,  1942, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
blU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemble<i.  That  the 
second  paragraph  under  the  heading  "Fed- 
eral Works  Agency.  Public  Buildings  Admin- 
istration" In  the  Second  Supplemental  Na- 
tional Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1943  (56 
Stat.  990  at  999),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
October  26.  1940  (63  SUt  930),  U  amended 
by  strllcing  out  all  beginning  with  "Provided 
further.  That  effective  on  the  date  of  thU  en- 
actment" down  through  "without  exchange 
of  funds  ". 

Mr.  McPALL      Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  McPall  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1139 
and  substitute  the  language  of  H  R  3804.  as 
passed. 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  1139)  entitled  "An  Act  to  repeal  a  portion 
of  the  Second  Supplemental  National  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act,  1943,  approved  Oc- 
tober 26,  1942  (56  Stat  990,  999),  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes  ",  do  pass  with  the 
following  amendment:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert :  "That  the 
second  paragraph  under  the  heading  'Fi:dc«al 
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T»ATioN"  in  the  Second  Supplemental  Na- 
tional Defense  Appropriation  Act  1943  (56 
Stat.  990  at  999).  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
October  26.  1949  (63  Stat  930),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  beginning  with  Provided 
further.  That  effective  on  the  date  of  this 
enactment'  down  through  without  exchange 
of  funds. ■  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (KM.  3804) 
laid  on  the  table. 
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PAIR    VALUE    POR    IMPROVEMENTS 
ON  RIOHT8-OP-WAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5160) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  pay  fair  value  for  improvements  lo- 
cated on  the  railroad  rights-of-way 
owned  by  bona  fide  lessees  or  permittees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  be  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay  to  any  bona  fide  lessee  or  per- 
mittee owning  Improvements,  which  are  or 
which  were  totally  situated  or  partially  sit- 
uated on  a  railroad  right-of-way,  the  fair 
value  of  such  improvements,  which  have 
been  or  will  t>e  rendered  inoperative  or  be 
otherwise  adversely  affected  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Mllford  I>am  and  Reservoir  proj- 
ect on  the  Republican  River.  Kansas,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  or  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Kan- 
sas on  which  is  conferred  jurisdiction  for 
this  purpose:  Provided,  That  In  no  case  shall 
the  owner  of  such  improvements  receive 
dual  compensation  for  any  part  of  said  im- 
provements as  a  result  of  this  legislation  or 
otherwise:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  be  authorized  to  provide 
the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  from  any  moneys  ap- 
propriated for  the  construction  of  the  Mil- 
ford  Dam  and  Reservoir  project. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee report  for  the  bill  Just  passed, 
Consent  Calendar  No.  166.  sufficiently  ex- 
plains H.R.  5160.  There  are  two  com- 
ments which  I  want  to  place  on  the  rec- 
ord at  this  time,  however. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  error  in 
the  committee  report.  The  cost  indi- 
cated on  page  3,  paragraph  2.  of  the  bill 
Ls  in  error  and  probably  is  in  excess  by 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  bill. 

The  second  point  that  I  want  to  place 
on  record  is  that  in  my  statement  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  es- 
timates on  probable  cost.s  of  the  bill  were 
those  obtained  from  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers.  At  least  one  beneficiary  does 
not  believe  that  his  property  was  fairly 
evaluated.  I  would  point  out.  however, 
that  his  rights  under  the  bill  are  clearly 
protected,  as  jurisdiction  Is  conferred 
on  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  Kansas  to 
hear  a  condemnation  proceedings  on 
any  property  that  is  included  in  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 
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MODIPYINO      THE      FOUR      RIVER 
BASINS  PROJECT.  PLORIDA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (Hit.  7221) 
to  modify  the  flood  control  project  lor 
Four  River  Basins,  Florida. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
flood  control  project  for  Four  River  Basins, 
Florida,  authorized  in  section  203  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  at  1903,  la  hereby  modlfledi 
to  authorise  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Army  to 
credit  local  interests  against  their  required 
contribution  to  th«  Tarpon  Springs  feature 
of  such  project  for  any  work  done  by  such 
Interests  on  such  feature  of  the  project  after 
July  1,  1963,  If  he  approves  stich  work  as 
being  in  accordance  with  such  project  as 
authorized:  Provided,  That  such  credit  shall 
not  exceed  the  Federal  share  of  this  feature 
of  the  project,  presently  estimated  at 
11,355,300. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendments : 

Page  1.  line  7,  Insert  "the  Tarpon  Springs 
feature  of"  before  the  words  "such  project". 

Page  1,  line  8,  insert  "feature  of  the"  be- 
fore the  word  "project". 

Page  I.  line  9,  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "Provided,  That  such  credit  shall 
not  exceed  the  Federal  share  of  this  feature 
of  the  project,  presently  estimated  at 
•  1,255,300.' 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Recors. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7221.  a  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced to  modify  the  flood  control 
project  for  the  Four  River  Basins,  Pla., 
which  was  authorized  in  section  203  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  and  which 
would  authorize  the  Secirtary  of  the 
Army  to  credit  local  interests  against 
their  required  contribution  to  the  Tftrpon 
Springs  or  Lake  Tarpon  feature  of  the 
project  for  work  done  by  local  interests 
after  July  1.  1963,  for  such  work  as  is  in 
accordance  with  the  project  as  author- 
ized and  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
Federal  share  of  $1,255,300. 

This  bill  has  been  favorably  repoited 
on  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
unanimously  reported  out  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  the  House  upon 
proper  presentation  to  the  effect  that 
many  millions  of  dollars  of  property 
damage  occurred  In  recent  years  In  the 
Lake  Tarpon  area,  including  residential 
and  citrus  developments,  due  to  the 
flooding  of  the  lake.  There  is  no  sur- 
face outlet  for  tributary  Inflow.  Flood 
waters  are  removed  only  by  evaporation 
or  through  a  natural  subsurface  con- 
nection to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  I  person- 
ally visited  the  area  during  the  serious 
flood  conditions  in  the  last  few  years  and 
can  attest  to  the  tremendous  damage 
that  resulted.  Water  stood  in  the  homes 
of  many  of  the  residents  and  a  serious 


threat  this  year.  Indicating  that  such 
conditions  might  reoccur,  triggered  my 
introduction  of  this  bill,  which  would 
permit  the  local  authcnltles  to  go  ahead 
with  construction  and  to  be  reimbursed 
through  credits  toward  local  contribu- 
tions as  the  total  Pour  River  Basins  proj- 
ect progresses. 

It  has  been  generally  agreed  that  one 
of  the  most  serious  flood  damage  areas 
contained  in  the  Pour  River  Basins  proj- 
ect is  the  Lake  Tarpon  area.  I  am  proud 
of  having  participated  in  efforts  to  get 
the  serious  flood  condition  alleviated  be- 
fore the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
on  which  I  serve,  and  as  a  result  of  a 
survey  and  other  resolutions  I  intro- 
duced, this  total  Pour  River  Basins  proj- 
ect was  successfully  included  in  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1962. 

The  project  is  to  be  constructed  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2,044,200,  of  which 
$1,255,300  is  Federal  cost  for  engineering 
and  construction,  and  $788,900  is  local 
cost  for  rights-of-way  and  the  required 
contribution. 

The  local  interests,  including  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Pi- 
nellas County  and  the  Southwest  Florida 
Water  Management  District,  a  State 
agency  set  up  for  assessing  and  collect- 
ing taxes  and  administering  the  total 
project,  have  approved  the  acceleration 
of  the  Lake  Tarpon  phase  of  the  project 
in  this  manner. 

Likewise,  the  local  district  has  collect- 
ed sufficient  funds  to  go  ahead  with  the 
project  and  has  expressed  a  willingness 
to  do  so  upon  the  passage  of  this  neces- 
sary legislation. 

A  copy  of  the  pertinent  parts  of  the 
letter  of  transmittal  and  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  Cyrus  R.  Vance, 
Is  hereby  included: 

Reference  is  made  to  your  request  for  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  with 
respect  to  Hit.  7231.  88th  Congress,  a  bUl  to 
modify  the  flood-control  project  for  Four 
River  Basins,  Fla. 

This  bill  would  modify  the  flood -control 
project  few  Fo\ir  River  Basins,  Fla.,  to  author- 
ise the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  credit  local 
Interests  against  their  required  contributions 
to  the  project  for  any  work  done  by  them  on 
the  project  after  July  1,  1963,  provided  the 
work  is  approved  as  being  In  accordance  with 
the  project  as  authorized. 

The  Four  River  Basins,  Fla.,  consists  of  the 
drainage  areas  of  four  main  streams  In  cen- 
tral and  southwest  peninsular  Florida  which 
rise  at  or  within  the  Green  Swamp  region, 
and  certain  Intervening  streams  on  the  west 
eoast  of  Florida.  The  four  rivers  are  the 
HUlsborough.  Okla'R-aha,  Withlacoochee,  and 
Peace.  The  city  of  Tampa  Is  located  on  the 
Hillsborough  River. 

The  project  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1963  (76  Stat.  1180,  1183)  provides 
for  Improvements  of  southwest  Florida, 
<tralned  by  Hillsborough,  Oklawaha,  Withla- 
ooochee.  Peace,  Anclote,  and  Plthlachascotee 
Rivers,  and  Lake  Tarpon  lor  flood  control, 
major  drainage,  and  other  purposes.  The  es- 
timated Federal  cost  for  the  project  is  $57,- 
760,000.  The  authorljMition  is  subject  to  a 
requirement  that  local  Interests  construct 
and  maintain  associated  lateral  drainage  fa- 
elUtlea.  furnish  lands,  easements,  and  rlghts- 
of-way,  make  all  l»idge,  road,  and  utility 
ralooations,  except  railroad  bridges  and  ap- 
proaches, hold  and  save  the  United  States 
free   from   damages,  preserve  outlet  water- 


ways needed  for  the  proposed  work,  maintain 
and  operate  the  completed  works,  and  con- 
tribute 17  percent  ot  the  construction  cost 
of  the  project. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Tari>on,  residential 
and  citrus  developments  have  suffered  fre- 
quent damage  caiised  by  high  water.  As 
there  is  no  surface  outlet  for  trlbuttu^  In- 
flow, floodwaters  are  removed  only  by  evap- 
oration or  through  a  natxiral  subsvu-face  con- 
nection to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  condi- 
tion wlU  be  alleviated  when  the  portion  oif 
the  authorized  project  for  Tarpon  Springs, 
consisting  of  one  outlet  canal  from  Lake  Tar- 
pon south  to  Old  Tarpon  Bay,  with  a  control 
structure  and  three  bridges,  is  constructed. 
The  local  interests  are  desirous  of  proceeding 
with  this  feature  of  the  project  prlcH-  to  the 
Federal  Government  undertaking  the  proj- 
ect. The  total  cost  of  this  feature  Is  esti- 
mated at  $2,044,200,  of  which  $1,265,300  Is 
Federal  cost  for  engineering  and  construc- 
tion, and  $788,900  is  local  cost  for  rights-of- 
way  and  the  required  contribution. 

In  view  of  the  desires  of  the  local  interests 
to  proceed  with  the  Tarpon  Springs  feature 
of  the  project,  it  is  suggested  that  HJl.  7221 
be  amended  so  as  to  modify  the  project  only 
insofar  as  It  relates  to  the  Tarpon  Springs 
portion  thereof. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


INCREASE    IN    AUTHORIZED    CAPI- 
TAL  STOCK   OF   INTERNATIONAL 
BANK       FOR       RECONSTRUCTION 
AND    DEVELOPMENT 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  7405)  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  to  authorize  the   U.S. 
Governor  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  to  vote 
for  an  Increase  in  the  Bank's  authorized 
capital  stock. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act,  as  amended 
(22  VS.C.  286-286k-l),  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foDowlng  new 
section: 

"S»c.  19.  The  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Bank  is  authorized  to  vote  for  an  in- 
crease of  $1,000,000,000  in  the  authorized 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank  under  article  n, 
section  2.  of  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the 
Bank,  as  recommended  in  the  report,  dated 
November  6,  1962,  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Bank  by  the  Bank's  Executive  Direc- 
tors." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
7405  would  add  a  new  section  to  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  author- 
izing the  UJS.  Governor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment to  vote  for  a  $1  billion  increase 
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in  the  Bank's  eapiUI  stock.  This  in- 
creaae  U  needed  In  order  to  allow  for  the 
admlasion  of  new  members  to  the  Bank 
and  to  permit  fecial  Increases  in  the 
capital  sutMcrtptlon  of  the  present  mem- 
bers when  this  is  appropriate.  The 
United  States  will  notr— I  repeat,  will 
not — subscribe  to  any  portion  of  this 
increase. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  urged 
favorable  oongresslonal  action  on  this 
legislation  and  cfophasized  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  involve  no  Increase 
in  our  subscription  to  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Bank  or  authorization  or  appro- 
priation of  funds  by  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  reported  out  of  commit- 
tee unanimously. 

Bi«r.  aROS8.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  mean  It  does  not  cost  any- 
thing at  this  Ume,  but  may  later? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  sir;  not  at  any 
time.  This  is  merely  a  permissive  bill 
to  permit  our  delegates  to  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  the  niles  be  suspended  and  the  bill 
be  passed. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof )  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 


INCREASED  VS.  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  740«)  to  provide  for  increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bjf  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Re-presentativts  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That  the 
Inter -American  Derelopment  BanJc  Act  (73 
Stat.  300:  23  U3.C.  283-3831 ) .  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  cew 
■ectlon : 

"Sk.  13.  The  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Bank  la  hereby  authorized  (1)  to  vote 
(A)  for  Increase*  In  the  authorized  capital 
■tock  of  the  Bank  under  article  II,  section  2. 
of  the  agreement,  and  (B)  for  an  Increase  In 
the  reaources  ot  the  Pund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions under  article  IV.  section  3,  of  the  agree- 
ment, all  as  recfwamended  by  the  Executive 
Ehrectora  In  a  report  dated  March  18.  1963, 
to  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Bank;  (2) 
to  agree  on  behaU  of  the  United  States  to 
subscribe  to  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
•  1.000,000,000  inereaae  In  the  authorized  call- 
able capital  stock  of  the  Bank:  and  (3)  to 
vote  for  an  amendment  to  article  VIII,  sec- 
tion 3,  of  the  agreement  to  provide  that  the 
Board  of  Oovemor*  may.  upon  certain  con- 
ditions. Increase  by  one  the  number  of  Exec- 
utive Directors." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, for  payment  of  the  increased  United 
States  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Inter -American  Development  Bank.  Ml  1.760.- 
000. 

(b)  There  U  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  for  payment  of  the  Increased 
United  States  subscription  to  the  rund  for 
Special  Operstlaiis  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  $60,000,000. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaiker.  this  bill 
provides  for  the  increased  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank.  It  amends  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act 
to  authorize  the  US.  Governor  of  the 
Bank  to  vote  for  increases  in  the  callable 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank,  and,  if  such 
increases  become  effective,  to  subscribe 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  41,176 
additional  shares  of  stock  having  a  par 
value  of  $10,000  each  and  to  consent  to 
an  increase  of  $50  million  in  the  quota 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Banks  Pund 
for  Special  Operations. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  came  into  being  in  1959.  meeting 
the  long-held  aspirations  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  to  join  with  the 
United  States  in  a  financial  institution 
designed  to  accelerate  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Latin  America  Repub- 
lics by  providing  capital,  extending  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  encouraging  private 
investment  in  development  projects.  It 
was  modeled  after  the  World  Bank  and 
finances  the  foreign  exchange  cost  of 
worthwhile  and  soundly  financed  proj- 
ects when  financing  cannot  be  obtained 
elsewhere  under  conditions  considered 
reasonable  by  the  Bank. 

The  aggregate  resources  of  the  Bank 
subscribed  by  its  members  amount  to  the 
equivalent  of  $959,476,000.  This  amount 
consists  of  $813,160,000  in  ordinary  capi- 
tal resources  and  $146,316,000  in  the 
Pund  for  Special  Operations.  The  ordi- 
nary capital  stock  subscriptions  consist 
of  a  paid-in  portion  of  $381,580,000  and 
a  callable  portion  of  $431,580,000.  The 
paid-in  portion  of  each  member's  sub- 
scription was  made  available  to  the  Bank 
in  three  installments  in  1960,  1961.  and 
1962.  All  members  have  met  their  obli- 
gations to  the  Bank  prior  to  the  final  date 
for  payment  of  the  subscriptions.  Cuba 
did  not  become  a  member. 

After  utilizing  its  paid-in  capital,  the 
Bank  must  obtain  additional  funds  for 
its  loans  from  the  sale  of  Its  bonds  to 
investors.  The  uncalled  capital  forms  a 
guarantee  fund  to  back  the  Bank's  bonds. 
The  current  U.S.  subscription  to  the 
Bank's  capital  is  $350  million  of  which 
$150  million  has  been  paid  in  and  $200 
million  is  callable. 

The  Bank's  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions was  established  completely  separate 
from  the  Bank's  ordinary  capital  re- 
sources by  contributions  from  the  mem- 
bers totaling  the  equivalent  of  $146,316.- 
000.  to  make  loans  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions appropriate  for  dealing  with  special 
circumstances  arising  in  particular 
countries  or  with  respect  to  specific  proj- 
ects. Such  loans  may  be  repayable,  in 
whole  or  In  part.  In  the  currency  of  the 
borrowing  country.  This  Pund  was 
established  In  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  some  Latin  American  countries, 
from  time  to  time,  are  not  in  a  position 
to  service  additional  loans  repayable  en- 
tirely in  hard  currency,  yet  may  be  in 
need  of  financing   for  meritorious   de- 


velopment projects.  Loans  from  the 
Fund  are  also  made  for  projects  which 
are  not  directly  productive  but  which  are 
important  to  the  basic  development  of  a 
country.  The  United  States  contributed 
$100  million  to  this  fund  and  the  Latin 
American  countries  contributed  $46  mil- 
lion. Half  of  each  contribution  was  paid 
in  gold  and  dollars  and  half  in  the  na- 
tional currency  of  the  member. 

In  addition,  and  completely  separate 
from  the  Bank's  own  resources,  the 
United  States  has  entrusted  to  the  Bank 
the  administration  of  the  $394  million 
Social  Progress  Tnist  Fund,  created  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  social  de- 
velopment of  Latin  America.  This  Pund 
is  not  involved  in  any  way  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

In  Its  2'2  years  of  existence,  the  Bank 
has  established  a  remarkable  record.  It 
has  made  102  loans  from  its  own  re- 
sources for  an  aggregate  value  of  $412 
million  of  which  69  loans  for  $295  million 
were  financed  out  of  the  Bank's  ordi- 
nary capital  resources,  drawing  upon  the 
paid-in  capital  subscriptions,  as  well  as 
the  resources  derived  from  the  Bank's 
borrowings.  These  loans  can  be  grouped 
in  the  following  larger  categories:  la) 
14  development  loans  for  relendlng  to 
private  enterprise.  $85.2  million;  (b)  28 
direct  private  enterprise  loans.  $60.8 
million;  (c)  18  loans  to  governments  and 
government  entities  for  roads,  and  so 
forth.  $16.6  million;  (d)  9  water  supply 
and  sewerage  loans  for  $37.4  million. 

During  the  same  period,  the  Bank's 
Board  of  Directors  authorized  33  opera- 
tions from  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions, totaling  $116.9  million.  These 
loans  may  be  grouped  in  the  same  cate- 
gories as  follows:  <a)  10  development 
loans  for  relendlng  to  private  enterprise. 
$50.8  million;  (b)  1  direct  private  en- 
terprise loan  for  $700,000;  (c)  20  loans 
to  governments  and  government  entitles, 
$50.5  miUion;  (d)  2  water  supply  and 
sewerage  loans.  $14.4  million. 

The  Bank  htis  borrowed  In  the  private 
capital  market  two  Issues,  one  In  Italy 
for  $24.2  million  convertible  lire,  and  a 
$75  million  Issue  in  the  United  States. 
Ttie  ua.  Issue  was  rated  by  the  leading 
rating  services  as  AAA,  the  highest  clas- 
sification possible. 

The  need  for  an  increase  In  the  Bank's 
resources  arose  from  the  task  which 
under  its  charter  the  Bank  has  to  per- 
form within  the  context  of  an  expanded 
program  of  inter-American  economic  co- 
operation. The  agreement  establishing 
the  Bank  contemplated  that  such  an 
increase  would  be  sought  after  the  first 
3  years  of  operations  and  after  the  origi- 
nal subscription  had  been  paid.  The 
proposal  involves  three  major  acts. 
First,  the  authorized  capital  of  the 
Bank  would  be  Increased  by  $1  billion, 
entirely  In  the  form  of  callable  capital 
available  to  back  up  the  Bank's  obliga- 
tions. Second,  the  resources  of  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  would  be  in- 
creased by  $73  million.  Third,  the  au- 
thorized ordinary  capital  would  be 
further  Increased  by  $300  million  to  pro- 
vide for  the  possible  future  admission  of 
new  members  to  the  Bank.  The  pro- 
posed $1  billion  Increase  In  the  callable 
capital  would  be  subscribed  by  all  exist- 
ing members  In  the  same  proportion  as 
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their  present  subscription  bears  to  the 
authorized  capital  of  the  Bank.  The 
US.  share  of  the  Increase  would  tiius 
be  $411.8  million  for  which  appnvrla- 
tlons  would  be  sought  in  two  equal  in- 
stallments in  1964  and  1965.  Author!^ 
for  this  Increase  Is  being  requested  at 
this  time  in  order  to  provide  the  Bank 
with  assurance  regarding  its  abill^  to 
raise  additional  funds  in  the  private  cap- 
ital market.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  told  the  committee  that  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  any  of  this  increase 
in  the  U.S.  subscription  would  be  paid 
out  as  actual  cash  expenditure  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  proix)sed  increase  in  the  resources 
of  the  Pund  for  Special  Operations  r^re- 
sents  a  50  percent  increase  of  the  exist- 
ing resources  of  the  Fund.  The  U.S. 
share  of  the  increase  would  be  $50  mil- 
lion, while  the  Latin  American  members 
will  contribute  $23  million. 

The  $300  million  additional  increase 
in  the  authorized  capital  would  not  In- 
volve subscriptions  by  the  United  States 
or  other  existing  members  of  the  Bank, 
and  therefore  no  authorizing  of  appro- 
priations of  funds  by  the  United  States 
will  be  required. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  In- 
ternational Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems,  in  a  special  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  has  endorsed  this 
proposal,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Douglas  Dillon,  appeared  before  the 
committee  urging  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  was  established  as 
the  first  tangible  symbol  of  inter-Amer- 
ican economic  cooperation.  It  has  well 
fulfilled  the  expectation  of  this  House 
when  It  authorized  UJ3.  membership  in 
this  Bank  by  playing  a  significant  and 
important  role  In  shaping  and  stimulat- 
ing Latin  America's  own  efforts  toward 
a  realization  of  the  goals  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  It  has  been  well  admin- 
istered and  prudently  managed  and 
worthy  of  the  continued  support  of  the 
United  States  in  its  efforts.  Your  com- 
mittee voted  unanimously  to  favorably 
retxtrt  this  bill  and  I  urge  the  approval 
by  the  House  of  this  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  increased  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.    This  would  increase  our 
contingent  liability  by  nearly  $500  mil- 
lion: $41  million,  I  believe. 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Approximately,  yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  PATMAN.     That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Will  we  put  up  50  per- 
cent of  that  in  gold? 

Mr.    PATMAN.    No;    doUars— if    we 
■should  be  called  upon  to  put  up  anything. 
Mr.  GROSS.    But  is  there  not  a  re- 
quirement that  50  percent  be  in  gold? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  we  do  not  put  up 
anything. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  this  is  officially  a 
contingent  liability,  if  we  are  called  upon 
to  back  up  this  contingent  liability  would 
we  not  then  be  ctxnpelled  to  put  In  gold? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  No  gold  at  any  time. 
Dollars  would  be  required.  Any  amount 
that  is  required  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  may  be  paid  in  dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  "What  average  interest 
does  this  Inter-American  Bank  charge? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  not  an  excessive 
rate,  I  assure  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  was 
afraid  of,  not  that  it  would  not  be  exces- 
sive, but  there  would  be  practically  no 
Interest,  three-fourths  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  informed  it  is  5 
percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  they  not  have  a  soft 
loan  window? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  as  well  as  a  hard 
loan  window.  The  amount  is  small  in 
comparison  to  the  other,  and  the  rate 
charged  on  these  loans  is  2^2  percent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey    [Mr. 

WmNALLl. 

Ii4r.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  urge  support  of  this  bill.  I 
would  also  like  to  point  out  that  in  the 
operation  of  the  Bank,  since  its  incep- 
tion, the  funds  of  the  United  States  have 
been  provided  through  the  appropriation 
process  and  not  directly  from  the  Treas- 
ury through  backdoor  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  the 
bill 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INCREASING  PAYMENTS  FOR  WID- 
OWS OP  VETERANS  DYING  FROM 
SERVICE-CONNECTED  DISABILI- 
TIES 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (HJl.  5250)  to  amend 
section  411(a)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  pay- 
able to  widows  of  veterans  dying 
from  service-connected  disabilities,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
411(a)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
•mended  by  striking  out  "$112"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$iao". 

Sbc.  a.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  Pay  Act  of  1968,  or  on 
January  1,  1964,  whichever  first  occurs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  881. 
84th  Congress,  effective  January  1,  1957. 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
is  payable  to  widows,  children,  and  par- 
ents   based    on    the    service -connected 


deaths  of  their  husbands,  fathers,  and 
children,  respectively.  Specific  monthly 
rates  are  provided  for  children  and  par- 
ents. However,  the  widow  Is  paid  at  the 
monthly  rate  of  $112  plus  12  percent  of 
the  basic  pay  of  her  deceased  husband. 
This  is  now  set  forth  in  chapter  13,  title 
38,  United  States  Code.  This  bUl  would 
increase  to  $120  the  $112  factor  of  the 
widows'  rate. 

The  increase  provided  herein  coupled 
with  those  in  H.R.  5555 — Uniformed 
Services  Pay  Act — and  now  in  conference 
between  the  two  Houses,  would  equal  ap- 
proximately a  10-percent  Increase. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  bill  is  $11,- 
779,000  the  first  year  affecting  122,700 
widows.  The  cost  will  remain  the  same 
for  the  following  4  years. 

The  bill  is  recommended  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Mr.  ADAIR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  The  bill  will  In- 
crease payments  by  $8  monthly  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation 
to  widows  of  veterans  who  died  as  the 
result  of  service-connected  disabilities. 
At  the  present  time,  widows  so  situated 
are  paid  under  a  formula  of  $112  plus 
12  percent  of  the  basic  service  pay  of  the 
deceased  husband.  H.R.  5250  would  in- 
crease the  $112  factor  to  $120.  The 
widows  affected  by  this  bill  have  not  re- 
ceived an  increase  in  monthly  benefits 
since  January  1,  1957,  when  Public  Law 
881  of  the  84th  Congress  became  effec- 
tive. Should  the  military  pay  bill  be 
enacted  into  law  the  modest  increase 
provided  by  that  bill  together  with  the 
$8  monthly  Increase  provided  by  HJl. 
5250  will  provide  an  approximate  10- 
percent  increase  to  these  service-con- 
nected widows.  This  increase  would  be 
approximately  the  same  as  that  recently 
authorized  for  parents  and  children  by 
Public  Law  88-21. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  esti- 
mated the  bill  will  affect  approximately 
122,700  widows  at  a  first-year  cost  of 
$11,779,000.  I  recommend  its  passage. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
siispending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimo\is  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
CHILDREN  OF  VETERANS  PERMA- 
NENTLY AND  TOTALLY  DISABLED 
FROM  WARTIME  SERVICE-CON- 
NECTED  DISABILITY 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  221)  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
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ttU«  U.  Onlfeed  BUifteft  Code,  to  provide 

to  tbe  childrea  oX 
pcnDAoenUy  and  U>- 
warUmc    service- 
ac  amended, 
the  bill,  as  foUowt: 


vet«ri 
taUy 

cormectMl 
Tbe  deck. 


B«  tt  eiMHiatf  ^  tfM  Senat*  and  House  of 
Re^etentmtlmm  •/  tte  IfBi<«tf  Statu  o/  4m0r- 
ic«  t«  Coa#r««  aaMmbiad.  That  (a)  McUoa 
1701(a)(1)  of  tltl*  S8.  United  SUtea  Code. 
U  aaiendMt  by  laMrting  the  following  new 
■entono*  aftar  Htm  llrst  sentence  thereof: 
"Such  %mrm.  alB»  tncludaa  the  child  of  a  per- 
aott  wbo  kaa  •  total  dlaabtUty  parmanant  In 
naftiuw  raanttlas  tram  a  aerTlee-caiinactad 
dlaabUMr  *t^»%  out  of  aarvlee  aa  daacrlbad 
In  tte  irataant— aa  haraof .  or  who  died  while 
a  rtlaafcfllty  ao  avabiatod  waa  in  exlstanoe." 

(b)  Saotlon  1101(a)  ol  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Cbda,  la  amanded  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tha  toUomtof. 

"(lO)  Tba  Urm  total  dlaablllty  permanent 
in  nature'  maana  aoy  dlaabUlty  rated  total 
for  tta  piupo—  d  dba^lllty  eompenaatton 
wkick  la  taaaad  opon  an  taipalrmant  reaaon- 
aMy  aarteta  t»  aanlkiita  throwchout  the  life 
Ql  taa  dlaablad  paaaoo." 

(c)  fiaettao  1701(d)  ot  Utla  3«.  United 
Stataa  Obda.  la  amsndad  by  atrlUne  out  the 
wont  "deatll"  bottl  places  It  appears  and  in- 
serting In  Itoa  t&oraof  "dlsabtilty  or  death". 

Sac.  i.  SaeUoa  1711  of  title  38.  United 
Stataa  Code,  la  aaaanded  by  adding  a  new 
subaaettoa  (d)  aa  toUowa: 

"(d)  U  any  child  pursuing  a  program  of 
aducstk>a.  or  at  apanlal1»wt  reatorattv*  traln- 
InC.  oDder  tbla  ahaptar  ceases  to  ba  aa 
'ailgihla  paiaan'  bacauaa  the  parent  from 
whom  ellgibinty  la  derived  Is  found  to  no 
longer  have  a  total  disability  permanent  In 
natture*.  aa  daflaad  tn  section  1701(a)  ( 10)  of 
Chla  Utla^  tlMB  aaeb  cMld  (if  he  haa  suSclent 
ram  a  tiling  aiiimsMuat)  may.  oewthelaaa. 
be  affoadad  sitmatlniial  aastatanee  osder  this 
chaptsr  uaiU  tka  and  of  a  quarter  or  semeater 
for  whlcM  anrollad  U  tha  educational  Institu- 
tion In  whielL  ba  la  anx<oiled  Ls  operated  on 
a  quarter  or  aamaatar  system,  or  if  the  educa- 
tional tnattttitloa  la  not  so  operated  until  the 
and  at  the  aovraa.  or  until  nine  weeks  have 
expired,  whicharar  first  occurs." 

atoc.  r  aaetkai  1713(a)(3)  at  title  38. 
Unitad  Stataa  Coda,  to  amended  to  read  m 
folk 


"(3>  if  Xhm  Adastaiatrator  first  finds  that 
the  parent  troaa  wbeai  etlglbthty  la  derived 
haa  a  servlca-oannactad  total  disability  per- 
manent In  nature,  or  if  the  death  of  the 
parent  from  whom  eligibility  Is  derived  oc- 
curs, aftw  tha  aUglblo  person's  eighteenth 
birtlMtay  btrt  baftara  h«i  twenty-tliird  blrtl»- 
day.  taan  (vnlata  paragraph  (4)  appllaa) 
such  period  shall  end  five  years  after,  whic^ 
ever  date  firat  ooanra  (A)  the  date  on  which 
the  Administrator  first  finds  that  the  parent 
from  whom  eligibility  is  derived  has  a  service- 
connected  total  disability  permanent  lit  na- 
ture, or  (B>  tha  data  of  death  of  the  parent 
from  whom  eligibility  la  derived;". 

Sac.  4.  Seetlon  ITOSfa)  at  title  38.  United 
Stataa  Ooda,  la  iaisiirtsrt  by  adding  the  fol- 
tovtaff  daaaa  batoaa  the  period  at  the  end 
tharaoi:  "wbaifear  aUctbUlty  la  baaed  upon 
the  death  or  upon  tha  total  permanent  dla- 
ahlllty  of  tbe  parent". 

8kc.  5.  In  the  eaae  of  any  Individual  who 
Is  an  "eligible  person"  within  the  meaning  of 
section  1701(a)(1)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  solely  by  virtue  of  the  amendmenta 
made  by  this  Act.  and  who  U  above  the  age 
of  seventaan  yaara  and  below  tbe  age  at 
twenty-ttaraa  yaaaa  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  tlxia  Act»  tba  period  referred  to  in  saction 
1713  of  uae  38.  XTnltad  States  Cbde,  shall  not 
end  wttk  rsapsel  to  aaeh  ladlTldual  until  the 
expiration  of  tkm  flvo^yaar  period  which 
begins  on  tha  data  ctf  enactment  of  this  Act. 


The 
aaanded? 


Is    a    second    de- 


Ux.  SAYIiOR.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  deoumd 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKEB.    WUhout  ohiecUon.  a 
second  will  be  oonaklerad  as  ordered. 

There  vaa  no  obtleetlon. 

Mr.  TBAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker, 
chapter  35.  title  M,  United  States  Oode. 
provides  educatlooal  aaalatanee  for  the 
children  of  persons  who  died  from  serv- 
Ice-conztected  disability  dtirlns  the 
Spanish-American  War.  World  War  I. 
World  War  n  .  and  the  Korean  confUet: 
or  a  death  resulting  directly  from  armed 
conflict;  or  from  an  injury  or  disease 
received  while  engaging  in  extrahazard- 
ous service  including  service  under  con- 
dltlona  simulating  war.  This  law  pro- 
vides education  not  to  exceed  36  calendar 
montha  generally  between  the  ages  of 
18  to  23  with  an  educational  assistance 
allowance  of  $110  per  month  if.  of 
course,  his  pursuit  is  on  a  full-time  basis, 
$80  per  month  for  a  three-quarter  time 
basis,  and  $60  per  month  if  pursuit  is  on 
a  half-time  basis.  This  chapter  orlffi- 
nated  as  Public  Law  034  of  the  Mth  C^on- 
greaa. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  231.  88th 
Coogieas.  educational  benefits  hereto- 
fore granted  to  war  orphans  would  be 
extended  to  chiUren  of  livlnc  veterans 
who  have  a  service-connected  total  disa- 
bility permanent  In  nature.  Any  disa- 
bility rated  total  for  the  purposes  of 
disability  compensation  which  is  based 
on  impairment  reasonably  certain  to 
continue  throughout  the  life  of  the  vet- 
eran would  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
bill 

In  recent  testimony  before  thL*?  com- 
mittee, the  Administrator  of  Veterans" 
Affairs  testified: 

War  orphans'  educational  assistance  has 
proved  to  be  a  moat  worthwhile  benefit. 
However,  at  preaent.  thla  aaalatanee  only  be- 
comes available  when  the  veteran  dies.  In 
many  cases  we  must  recognize  that  a  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  veteran  has 
problems  in  providing  for  the  education  of 
his  children  which  are  comparable  to  those 
his  widow  would  face  if  he  died.  We  rec- 
ommend that  this  situation  be  corrected  and 
tha*  tba  educational  asaistanca  be  made 
avaiiabto  to  him  by  the  enactment  of  this 
legialatlon. 

The  subject  bill  would  accomplish  this 
worthwhile  objective  and  was  Introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  which  has  long  had  this  objec- 
tive as  one  of  its  key  proposals  to  the 
Congress. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates that  this  bill  woixld  cost  $3,300,000 
the  first  year  and  would  Involve  a  cost  of 
$26,200,000  the  following  4  years  affect- 
ing a  monthly  average  of  2.000  trainees 
the  first  year  and  4.600  In  the  fifth  year. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
SaylorI. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  piece  of  legislation.  The 
War  Orphans  Educational  Assistance  Act 
has  proved  to  be  of  tremendous  advan- 
tage to  the  children  of  serviconen  who 
were  killed  in  wartime  actk)n,  or  died  as 
a  result  of  aenrice-connectcd  dlaabUitiea. 
However,  we  have  a  group  of  children 
in  thia  ooantry  whose  parents,  particu- 
larly the  fathers,  are  suifcring:  frcxn  100 
pereent    serrice-eoanected    diaabllitiesw 


This  bill  will  extend  to  those  children 
the  same  rights  that  we  are  presently 
extending  under  the  p^Ui^^ing  act. 

Tha  War  Orphans  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  eootalns  a  provision  which, 
in  effect,  sets  forth  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  this  educational  program  is 
established  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
opportunities  for  education  to  children 
whose  education  would  otherwise  be  im- 
peded or  interrupted  by  reason  of  a 
death  of  a  parent  from  a  service-con- 
nected disability  and  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  such  children  in  attaining  the 
educational  status  which  they  might 
normally  have  aspired  to  and  obtained 
but  for  the  death  of  such  parent.  In 
other  words,  the  Congress  recognized  the 
obligation  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  provide  educational  aasistance  in  those 
instances  in  which  Federal  Government 
military  service  was  responsible  for  the 
death  of  the  family  breadwinner.  We 
are  confronted  with  the  same  situation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  case  of  the  totally 
disabled  service-connected  veteran.  Be- 
cause of  serylce-coonected  disabilities, 
he.  too.  is  unable  to  pursue  gainftd  em- 
ployment in  many  cases,  and  conse- 
quently imable  to  earn  the  necessary 
money  to  provide  educatk>nal  assistance 
for  his  children.  It  la  my  carefully  con- 
sidered opinion  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment haa  the  same  obligation  to  the 
children  of  the  totally  disabled  veteran 
as  it  does  the  children  of  deceased  vet- 
erans, when  military  service  has  been 
the  factor  responsible  for  both  situations. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  piece  of  legisla- 
tion and  I  ask  that  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  chairman  certain  ques- 
tions about  this  legislation.  First  of  all. 
am  I  correct  in  stating  that  this  Is  a  de- 
parture from  present  law  where  benefits 
are  available  only  to  children  of  vet- 
erans who  have  died  from  a  scnrtce-con- 
nected  disability,  or  killed  in  service  ac- 
tion or  activity.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TKAGDE  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Second,  does  this  law 
cover  both  natural  and  adopted  chil- 
dren? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  defini- 
tion of  a  child,  as  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man well  knows,  stems  from  the  basic 
definition  of  'child"  in  all  the  veterans 
laws  and  Includes  a  legally  adopted 
child.  Also  it  would  broaden  the  defini- 
tion of  'child"  to  a  degree  in  that  if  a 
young  man  were  in  service  at  age  18.  his 
entitlement  would  begin  at  the  time  he 
was  discharged  from  the  service,  so  there 
Is  a  little  broader  definition  of  "child"  in 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  With  reference  to  the 
definition  of  the  word  "child."  In  other 
words,  a  man  or  a  veteran  can  adopt  a 
child  after  he  has  been  rated  100  jjercent 
disabled  and  that  child  u  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  this  act.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  If  he  Is  a  le- 
gally adopted  child,  yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Whether  he  is  adopted  be- 
fore or  after  the  ratine? 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  If  a  veteran 
becomes  legally  100  percent  totally  dis- 
abled and  adopts  a  child  legally,  the  child 
will  be  covered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  there  any  limit  on  the 
number  of  children? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  There  Is  no 
limitation  of  the  number  of  children. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  these  can  be  natural 
born  or  adopted  either  before  or  after 
the  disability  rating  is  given? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr   SAYLOR.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  DOLE.     Yes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  gentleman's  anal- 
ysis is  correct  that  the  benefits  would 
apply  to  an  adopted  child,  but  all  vet- 
erans' benefits  would  apply  to  an 
adopted  child.  However,  what  the  gen- 
tleman fails  to  take  into  consideration 
in  his  questioning  is  the  fact  that  all 
adoption  proceedings  are  imder  tbe  con- 
trol and  jurisdiction  of  competent  or- 
phans' courts  in  our  various  States,  and 
one  of  the  primary  responsibilities  of 
evei-y  coui-t  is  to  assure  that  the  parents 
are  in  a  position  to  financially  support 
the  child.  The  fact  that  a  father  would 
be  permanently  and  totally  disabled  and 
rated  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
as  such.  I  am  satisfied  would  be  sufficient 
grounds  so  that  almost  every  orphans' 
court  In  the  United  States  would  turn 
down  any  adoption  petition  in  that  case. 
Therefore,  while  the  theory  that  the  gen- 
tleman may  have  and  which  he  proposes 
is  one  which  could  possibly  exist,  in  actu- 
al fact  I  think  it  could  not. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  inform  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  in  sympathy  with  veter- 
ans, having  spent  39  months  in  Army 
hospitals,  and  having  served  as  service 
officer  for  the  American  Legion  and 
VFW  for  many  years  In  my  home- 
town, but  In  fairness  I  wish  to  express 
the  opinion  that  legislative  history  is 
needed  with  reference  to  this  particu- 
lar measure. 

I  have  other  questions.  What  about 
the  veteran  who  Is  100  percent  disabled, 
has  been  for  years  cmd  has  already  edu- 
cated his  children?  Is  there  anything 
which  would  reimburse  this  veteran  in 
this  act? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  No,  sir;  there 
Ls  not. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
he  should  not  be  reimbursed? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  do  not  think 
the  committee  considered  that  question 
at  all.  actually. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  are  people  in  this 
country,  fortunately,  who  do  not  wait 
for  the  Government  to  come  up  with  a 
program,  and  there  are  possibiUtlefi  of 
cases  where  a  100  percent  disabled  vet- 
eran through  scrimping  and  saving  and 
with  his  wife  and  children  working,  may 
have  educated  his  child  or  children.  Per- 
haps this  should  be  considered,  because 
educating  his  children  may  have  de- 
prived this  veteran  of  what  little  savings 
he  had.  It  could  be  the  future  basis  of 
additional  legislation. 

The  Item  which  really  concerns  me  Is 
the  possibility  some  veterans  group  may 
come  In  next  year  and  ask  that  these 
benefits  be  made  available  to  children  of 


90,  80,  70,  or  60  percent  disabled  veter- 
ans?  The  cost  would  become  prohibitive. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  No.  sir. 
There  has  been  no  mention  to  me  by  any 
group.  In  any  way,  form,  or  fashion,  of 
any  such  provision,  and  I  can  tell  the 
gentleman  If  I  am  still  chairman  of  the 
committee,  I  would  not  expect  something 
of  that  nature  to  receive  very  serious 
consideration. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  far  as  the  veterans 
groups  are  concerned,  does  the  chairman 
know  whether  the  American  Legion,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  are  all  in  favor 
of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Every  veter- 
ans group  Is  In  favor  of  this  legislation. 
I  have  received  the  following  telegram 
from  the  legislative  director  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars: 

Olin  E.  Tkacuk, 

Chairman,  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Deak    Chairman    Teacxje:    VFW    strongly 
urges  favorable  House  consideration  of  H.R. 
221,  which  will  help  thousands  of  veterans 
who    were    struck   down    on    the    battlefield 
many  years  ago  and  are  still  suffering  from 
total  disability  which  is  permanent.     These 
veterans  have   been   unable   to   accumulate 
savings  to  provide  higher  education  for  their 
children,  and  vitally  need  this  assistance. 
Francis  W.  Stover, 
Director,  National  Legislative  Service. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  point  out,  too, 
when  compensation  raises  are  requested 
one  argument  used  on  behalf  of  those 
seriously  disabled  is,  "They  have  families 
to  educate,  have  children  and  this  should 
be  considered  In  the  amount  of  the  com- 
pensation received.  This  Is  a  justifiable 
consideration,  but  now  we  would  be  edu- 
cating this  child  at  a  cost  of  $110  per 
month  for  a  maximum  of  36  months. 
Will  this  be  considered  In  later  compen- 
sation actions  by  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  should  cer- 
tainly think  so. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Again  is  it  very  clear  this 
act  would  not  be  extended  the  next  time, 
in  the  gentleman's  opinion,  to  provide 
benefits  to  children  of  veterans  who  are 
90-percent  disabled  or  80 -percent  dis- 
abled or  something  less  than  100 
percent? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  No,  sir;  in  my 
opinion  it  would  not. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  children.  There  are  100- 
percent-dlsabled  veterans  who  have  re- 
sources of  their  own  and  do  not  need  help 
from  the  Government.  Is  there  any  ex- 
ception made  In  this  bill  as  to  the  chil- 
dren of  those  veterans? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  No.  sir;  there 
is  not. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  wondering  if,  for  the 
record,  we  might  have  the  reason  for  the 
departure  from  the  original  intent  ot  vet- 
erans' legislation  which  was  to  compen- 
sate the  veteran.  If  alive,  and  not  his 
family.  What  Is  the  basic  justification 
for  this  departure? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  think  our 
studies  in  the  committee  certainly  show 
ttiat  the  veteran  In  most  need  In  our 
country  Is  the  100-percent-disabled  vet- 
eran, who  has  no  Income  because  of  hav- 
ing lost  an  arm  or  a  leg  or  something  of 


that  kind.  Of  all  the  veterans  In  our 
country  the  lOO-percent-disabled,  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  and  unem- 
ployable veteran  is  the  most  deserving 
and  the  most  needy  veteran  In  our  coun- 
try today.  That  was  the  thinking  back 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  it  not  true  that  some 
thinking  back  of  the  compensation  paid 
to  the  100-percent-disabled  veteran  was 
and  is  that  he  should  be  adequately  com- 
pensated so  he  might  properly  educate 
his  children?  Was  not  this  a  considera- 
tion in  the  past? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  understand  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  When  they  were  consid- 
ering how  much  the  lOO-percent-dlsabled 
veteran  should  receive,  which  I  under- 
stand Is  $250,  unless  there  are  statutory 
awards,  plus  the  possibility  of  a  $200 
monthly  allowance  for  an  aid  and  at- 
tendant— was  there  consideration  of  the 
veteran  with  a  family  and  proper  educa- 
tion and  maintenance  of  his  children? 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  well  knows  that  a  100-per- 
cent-dlsabled  veteran  with  children  re- 
ceives certain  allowances  for  those 
children  under  the  present  law.  When 
those  children  become  eligible  for  this 
educational  assistance  he  loses  that  al- 
lowance paid  to  him  because  of  the 
children. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Another  item  for  the 
Record  Is  whether  this  act  would  apply 
to  everyone  rated  100  percent  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  No,  It  does 
not  apply  to  everyone  who  is  rated  100 
percent  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
For  example,  today  when  a  man  goes 
into  a  hospital,  the  Administrator  may 
give  him  a  100-percent  rating  for  a  tem- 
porary period.  It  does  not  cover  him. 
It  does  not  cover  a  man  with  TB  or  psy- 
choneiirosis,  unless  he  has  reached  a 
point  where  a  decision  Is  made  by  a  rat- 
ing board  that  he  Is  permanently  and 
totally  disabled.  But  the  rating  that  is 
given  by  the  Administrator  for  those 
other  diseases  would  not  be  covered  in 
this  instance  imtil  permanency  is  es- 
tablished. 

Mr.  DOLE.  With  specific  reference  to 
mental  cases — let  us  say  the  veteran's 
child  is  24  or  25  by  the  time  the  100- 
percent  rating  Is  held  to  be  permanent. 
As  far  as  this  veteran  Is  concerned,  what 
happens  to  his  child?  Is  he  denied  the 
fruits  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  We  have  a 
provision  in  the  bill  which  covers  the 
child  If  the  total  disability  of  the  parent 
occurs  before  the  child  reaches  age  23. 
If  the  child  has  reached  age  23  when 
total  disability  of  the  parent  occurs  he 
is  not  eligible. 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  should  be  considered 
by  whomever  might  make  the  determi- 
nation: If  the  children  of  this  100-per- 
cent-rated  veteran,  because  of  mental 
disability,  is  not  rated  until  his  child,  or 
children,  pass  the  age  of  23,  then  some 
allowance  should  be  made  for  them.  It 
is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  veteran 
he  is  not  rated  as  100  p>ercent  because 
of  his  mental  Illness  earlier. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  but  point  out  that  there 
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must  be  mm*  fixed  ac«  beyond  vhich  a 
chUd  9i  %  vafeKSB  1ft  Doi  cooaidered  a 
child  for  •dVMkUoBftl  purjwwM^  Oiber- 
wise  ««  mlgiii  be  aendliMi  penoos  M  or 
60  ytmx%  of  ace  to  ooUcse. 

Mr.  DOLK.  Doea  thia  corer  the  officer 
who  may  be  rated  100  percent  by  the  VA 
but  reoc^vea  rcttrement  pay,  as  he  has  a 
right  to  clalaa  under  the  law.  doea  It 
cover  hla  eliUdnn? 

Ur.  TBAOUX  of  Texas.  It  covers  only 
the  children  of  ex-aervlcemen  rated  100- 
peroent  dtnahlrd  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  DOLK.  The  question  which  I 
propound  to  ttda:  Do  the  children  of  a 
veteran  having  the  option  of  taking 
disahUlty  retticmcnt  pay  or  veteran  com- 
penaaUon.  and  many  will  take  the  re- 
tirement pajF — three-fourths  of  their 
base  pay — rather  than  the  disability 
comi)enaatlon  allowed  by  the  Veterans' 
Adminlrtimtion,  receive  benefits  and  r 
provisions  of  thto  Ull? 

Mr.  TXAODS  of  Texas.  It  applies 
only  to  th«  iMn  that  the  VA  finds  have 
lO«-pere«ni  dtoabUity. 

Mr.  DOL&  If  amanisrated  100-per- 
cein  dlaabled.  does  It  make  any  difference 
if  ttt  eleets  to  take  retirement  or  VA 
pay.  The  lOO-percent  disability  Ls  the 
key.  is  it  not7 

Mr.  TBAGUE  of  Texas.  He  has  his 
choice.    He  can  take  either  one. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  there  any  provision 
whereby  the  veteran  can  go  back  from  re- 
tirement pay  to  disability  compensation 
to  qualify  under  this  act?  I  can  see  some 
great  benefits  from  payment  for  a  period 
of  36  months  at  $110  a  month.  If  a 
veteran  has  six  children  or  one,  he  would 
not  benefit  firom  this  law  if  he  was  re- 
ceiving rcilxedpay. 

Mr.  TEAODS  of  Texas.  I  will  say  to 
the  guitleman  from  BLansas  that  my 
rommlttea  docs  not  have  Jurisdiction 
over  retired  oOcera 

Mr.  DOLK,  Just  to  make  It  clear,  and 
the  gentJMBan  mentioned  It  before,  is  it 
true  thai  ttM  man  must  be  unemploy- 
able and  rated  100-percent  disabled  be- 
fore he  Is  enUtled  to  the  benefits  of  this 
act? 

Mr.  TEAOUS  of  Texas.  He  must  be 
rated  a  100-percent  disability.  Unem- 
ployabUitgr  might  or  might  not  enter  in- 
to the  rating. 

Mr.  DOLK.  And  If  he  should  become 
employable  during  the  course  of  the  edu- 
cational program,  then  are  the  educa- 
tional hoii*^**  terminated  ? 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  The  benefits 
would  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next 
semester  or  quarter,  according  to  the 
kind  of  school  term  the  child  was  follow- 
ing at  that  time 

Mr.  DOLSL  What  does  the  gentleman 
anticipate  the  total  cost  of  this  program 
wUl  be? 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  The  Veterans' 
AdministratkMi  erttmaieB  it  for  5  years — 
and  it  is  in  tbe  r^;>ort— as  $30,500,000. 
They  estimate  a  total  of  2,000  children 
in  1064  and  iv  to  a  total  of  about  4.600 
in  106S. 

Mr.  IX>LEL  In  eoncluslon.  would  the 
gentleman  agree  there  might  be  some 
merit  to  a  law  that  would  reimburse  the 
veteran  who  baa  at  least  started  his  child 
in  schoc^  or  who  perhi^x  has  not  com- 
pleted the  education  of  one,  or  more.  cA 


his  children,  or  does  the  gentleman  think 
this  is  not  meritorious  at  this  time? 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  I  certainly  do, 
and  if  the  gentleman  will  introduce  leg- 
islatioD  along  that  line.  I  will  guarantee 
the  gentleman  a  hearing  before  the 
Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Aflairs  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  DOL£.  Further  with  regard  to 
the  retired  officer  or  enlisted  man,  there 
might  be  a  few  dollars  difference  between 
the  retirement  pay  and  VA  compensa- 
tion. After  the  veteran  has  made  an 
election — it  was  a  5-year  period  during 
which  he  could  elect  retired  pay  or  VA 
compensation,  it  seems  to  me  if  he  is 
unemployable  and  100  percent  disabled, 
though  he  does  not  take  VA  compensa- 
tion, but  takes,  in  lieu  thereof,  retirement 
pay.  that  his  chUdren  should  be  entitled 
to  the  same  benefits. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
beheve  that  legislation  would  come  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I 
think  It  would  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  Ls  my  desire  to  point 
out  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Aflairs  I  cerUinly  felt  it 
necessary  to  raise  these  questions.  I  did 
so  to  make  some  legislative  history.  I 
can  forsee  some  very  serious  questions. 
Certainly,  we  have  an  obligation  to  the 
lOO-percent-disabled  veteran  and  a  re- 
sponsibility to  make  certain  no  veteran 
IS  discriminated  against.  This  bothers 
me.  because  I  know  80-percent-disabled 
veterans  and  90-percent-disabled  veter- 
ans who.  in  my  judgment,  seem  to  be 
more  disabled  than  thoee  adjudicated  to 
be  100  percent  disabled.  On  one  day  the 
rating  board  might  find  the  extent  of  his 
disablement  to  be  90  percent  and  tomor- 
row might  find  it  to  be  80  percent.  It  is 
a  situation  similar  to  the  tax  assessor. 
He  might  value  your  property  at  one  fig- 
ure one  day  and  at  another  flirure  an- 
other day.  This  is  just  one  of  the  things 
which  bothers  roe  about  this  legislation. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  questions  and  I  under- 
stand his  philosophy  on  veterans'  bene- 
fits. I  just  wish  the  gentleman  were  on 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  support  for  H.R.  221, 
to  provide  educational  assistance  to 
children  of  veterans  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  from  wartime  service- 
connected  disability 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 89.000  veterans  who  have  been 
rendered  100  percent  disabled  because  of 
wartime  service -connected  disabilities. 
These  men  have  made  great  and  burden- 
some sacrifices  for  our  country.  Because 
of  their  disabilities  they  continue  to  sac- 
rifice each  day  of  their  lives. 

To  my  mind  It  is  not  right  to  penalize 
their  children  for  the  sacrifices  made  by 
their  fathers  who  have  exchanged  their 
capabilities  for  our  freedom.  It  Ls  not 
right  to  penalize  the  veteran  himself. 

H.R.  221  will  serve  to  assist  many  of 
these  families  by  permitting  a  greater 
level  of  education  for  the  children  than 
might  be  otherwise  available.  In  help- 
ing the  child,  we  help  the  veteran  and 
repay,  in  a  small  measure,  the  sacrifices 
he  has  made  and  '\s  continuing  to  make. 


In  this  light.  I  urge  the  support  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  for  H.R.  221. 

In  supporting  this  legislation  and 
heralding  its  passage.  I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Taft. 
of  Lakewood,  N.Y.,  past  commander.  De- 
partment fA  New  York.  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  who  has  long  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  this  legislation  and  has  done  an 
effective  Job  in  working  for  Its  passage. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Tcactte],  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  221,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof*  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  sunend  chapter  35  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  educa- 
tional assistance  to  the  children  of  vet- 
erans who  are  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  from  an  Injury  or  disease  aris- 
ing out  of  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service  during  a  period  of  war  or  the  in- 
duction period." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL   LEAVE   TO    EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENTTNG  TO  EXTENSION  AND 
RENEWAL  OP  INTERSTATE  COM- 
PACT TO  CONSERVE  OIL  ASD  GAS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  220)  consenting  to  an  ex- 
tension and  renewal  of  the  Interstate 
compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

R«aolved  by  the  Senate  aiul  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  ol  America 
In  Congress  assembled.  That  the  consent  of 
CongreBS  Is  hereby  given  to  an  extension  and 
renewal  for  a  period  of  four  years  from  Sep- 
tember 1.  1963,  to  September  1.  1967,  at  the 
Interstate  Comp«M:t  To  CkMuerve  OU  and  Oas, 
which  was  signed  In  the  city  of  Dallas.  Texas, 
the  16th  day  of  February  1935  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Oklahoma,  Texas.  California, 
and  New  Mexico,  and  at  the  same  time  and 
place  was  alined  by  the  repreaentatlves.  as 
a  recommendation  for  approral  to  the  Oover- 
nura  and  Legislatures  of  the  States  at  Ax- 
iLansas.  Colorado.  Illlnola.  Karwaa.  and  Michi- 
gan, and  which  prior  to  August  27.  1935.  was 
presented  to  and  approved  by  the  Legisla- 
tures and  Goremors  of  the  States  of  New 
Mexico.  Kansas,  Oklahoma.  Illinois,  Colorado, 
and  Texas,  and  wtilch  ao  approved  by  the 
■tx  States  last  aboTe-named  was  deposited 
in  the  Department  of  State  of  tha  United 
States,  and  thereafter  was  consented  to  by 
the  Congress  In  Public  Resolution  Num- 
bered 64,  Seventy -fourth  Congress,  approved 
August  27.  1935,  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
and  thereafter  was  extended  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  compactizic  States  and  com- 
aented  to  by  the  Oongreaa  for  successive 
periods,   without   Intenuptlon,   the  last  ex- 


tension being  for  the  period  from  September 
1.  1959.  to  September  1,  1903,  oca— ii ted  to 
by  Congress  by  Public  Law  Nuakbered  MS, 
Eighty-slxtb  CangreaB.  approved  Augoat  7. 
1959.  The  agresoMnt  to  extend  and  rsoew 
Sit  Id  compact  for  a  period  of  four  years  from 
September  1,  1963.  to  S^tember  1. 1967.  duly 
executed  by  representatlTes  of  the  States  of 
.Alabama.  Alaska.  Arlaona,  Arkansas,  Colo- 
I  .ido,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky. Louisiana,  Ifsryland.  Michigan,  liis- 
sissippl,  Montana.  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Mew 
Mexico.  New  York.  North  Dakota,  Ohio. 
Oklahoma.  Pennsylvania,  Soutb  Dakota, 
Tennessee.  Texas,  Utah.  Washington,  Wsst 
Virginia,  and  Wyoming,  has  been  deposited 
in  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
states,  and  reads  as  follows: 

•AN     ACaEZMENT     TO     XZTKNO     TH«    IMTEKSTATS 
COMPACT    TO    COIfSZBTX    OH.   AlfD  (US 

"Whekcas,  on  the  10th  day  of  I^broary, 
1935.  in  the  city  of  Dallas,  Ttexas,  there  was 
executed  'an  intexstate  compact  to  con- 
sEsvE  on.  AND  oAs'  whlch  was  thereafter  for- 
mally ratified  and  approved  by  the  States  of 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  niin<^,  Colo- 
rado, and  Kansas,  the  original  of  which  la 
now  on  deposit  with  the  Department  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  a  true  copy  of  which 
follows : 

'      AN     INTXaSTATX     COMPACT     TO     CONSKBVX     OIL 
AND    CAS 

"  'Article  J 
■  This  agreement  may  become  effective 
within  any  compacting  State  at  any  time  as 
prescribed  by  that  State,  and  shall  become 
effective  within  thoee  States  ratifying  It 
whenever  any  three  of  the  States  of  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Callfomla.  BCansas.  and  New 
Mexico  have  ratified  and  Congress  has  given 
Its  consent.  Any  ollprodticli^  State  may 
become  a  party  hereto  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

-  'ArticU  U 
"  'The  purpose  of  this  compact  is  to  con- 
serve oil  and  gas  by  the  prevention  of  ph)rsl- 
cal  waste  thereof  from  any  cause. 

"  'Article  III 

"  'Each  State  bound  hereby  agrees  that 
within  a  reasonable  time  it  will  enact  laws. 
or  if  the  laws  have  been  enacted,  then  It 
agrees  to  continue  the  same  in  foroe.  to  ac- 
complish within  reasonable  limits  the  pre- 
vention of: 

"  '  ( a )  The  operation  of  any  oil  well  with 
an  Inefficient  gas-oU  ratio. 

'*'(b)  The  drowning  with  water  of  any 
stratum  capabte  of  producing  oU  or  gas,  or 
both  oil  and  gas.  In  paying  quantttlea. 

"  '(c)  The  avoidable  escape  into  the  open 
air  or  the  wasteful  burning  of  gas  from  a 
natural  gas  well. 

"'(d)  The  creation  of  unnecessary  Are 
hasards. 

•"(s)  The  drilling,  equipping,  locaUng, 
spacing  or  operating  of  a  well  or  wells  so  as 
to  bring  about  phsrsical  waste  of  oil  or  gas 
ur  loss  In  the  ultimate  recovery  thereof. 

"  '(f)  The  InefBcient,  excessive  or  Improper 
use  of  the  reservoir  energy  in  producing  any 
well. 

"  The  enumeration  erf  the  foregoing  sub- 
jects shall  not  limit  the  sc<^>e  of  the  au- 
thority of  any  State. 

"  'Article  IV 
"  'Each  State  bound  hereby  agrees  that  it 
will,  within  a  reasonable  time,  enact  stat- 
utes, or  if  such  statutes  have  been  enacted 
then  that  it  will  continue  the  same  in  force, 
providing  In  effect  that  oil  produced  In  vio- 
lation of  its  valid  oil  and/or  gas  conservation 
""tatutes  or  any  ralld  rule,  order  or  regula- 
tion promulgated  tiiereunder.  shall  be  denied 
access  to  canuncroe;  and  providing  for 
striugont  penalties  for  the  waste  of  either 
oil  or  gas. 

*  'Article  V 
"  'It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  compact 
«o   .-xuthorize   the    States   Joining  herein   to 
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limit  .'the  production  of  oil  or  g^as  for  the 
purpole  of  staMliatng  or  fixing  the  price 
thereol,  or  create  or  perpetuate  monopoly, 
or  to  promote  regimentation,  but  is  limited 
to  the  purpose  of  conserving  on  and  gas  and 
preventing  the  avoidable  waste  thereof 
within  reasonable  limitations. 

"  'ArticU  VI 

"  'Each  State  Joining  herein  shall  appoint 
one  representative  to  a  Cotmnlssion  hereby 
constituted  and  designated  as  the  inter- 
state on,  COMPACT  COMMISSION,  the  duty  of 
which  said  Conunlssion  shall  tse  to  make 
inquiry  and  ascertain  from  time  to  time  such 
methods,  practices,  circumstances,  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  disclosed  for  bringing 
about  conservation  and  the  prevention  of 
physical  waste  of  oil  and  gas,  and  at  such 
intervals  as  said  Commission  deems  bene- 
ficial It  shall  report  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  several  States  for  adoption 
or  rejection. 

"  "The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
recoQunend  the  coordination  of  the  exercise 
of  the  police  powers  of  the  several  States 
within  their  several  Jurisdictions  to  promote 
the  maximum  ultimate  recovery  from  the 
petroleum  reserves  of  said  States,  and  to  rec- 
onunend  measures  for  the  maximum  ulti- 
mate recovery  of  oU  and  gas.  Said  Commis- 
sion shall  organize  and  adopt  suitable  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  conduct  oX  its 
business. 

"  'No  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission except:  (1)  by  the  affirmative  votes 
of  the  majority  of  the  whole  numlwr  of  the 
compacting  States  represented  at  any  meet- 
ing, and  (2)  by  a  concurring  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority In  interest  of  the  compacting  States  at 
said  meeting,  such  Interest  to  he  determined 
as  follows:  such  vote  of  each  State  shall  be 
In  the  decimal  prc^XM-tlon  fixed  by  the  ratio 
of  Its  dally  average  production  during  the 
preceding  calendar  half  year  to  the  daily 
average  production  of  the  compacting  States 
during  said  period. 

"  'Article  VII 
"  'No  State  by  Jcrfning  herein  shall  become 
financially  obligated  to  any  other  State,  nor 
■hall  the  breatdi  of  the  terms  hereof  by  any 
State  subject  such  State  to  financial  resptm- 
sibility  to  the  other  States  Joining  herein. 

"'Article  VIII 

"  'This  compact  shall  expire  September  1, 
1937.  But  any  State  Joining  herein  may, 
upon  sixty  (60)  days  notice,  withdraw 
herefrom. 

"  "The  representatives  of  the  algnatory 
States  have  signed  this  agreonent  in  a 
single  original  wiilch  shall  t>e  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  duly  certified  copy  shall 
be  iorwarded  to  the  Governor  of  each  ot 
the  signatory  states. 

"  "This  compact  shall  become  effective  when 
ratified  and  aj^roved  as  provided  in  article 
L  Any  oil-producing  State  may  become  a 
party  hereto  by  affixing  Its  signature  to  a 
counterpart  to  be  simlliarly  deposited,  cer- 
tified, and  ratified.' 

"WmaFAs.  the  said  Interstate  Compact  to 
Conserve  Oil  and  Oas  has  heretofore  been 
duly  renewed  and  extended  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress  to  September  1,  1963; 
and, 

"Whereas,  it  is  desired  to  renew  and  extend 
the  said  Interstate  Compact  to  Conserve  Oil 
and  Oas  for  a  period  of  four  (4)  years  from 
Septeml>er  I,  1963.  to  September  1.  1967: 

"Now,  therefore,  this  writing  witneeseth: 

"It  Is  hereby  agreed  that  the  compact  en- 
titled   'an    INTXaSTAXX    COMPACT    TO    COSSM^VK 

on.  AND  CAs'  executed  in  the  city  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  on  the  leth  day  of  February  1935,  and 
now  on  deposit  with  the  Department  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  a  correct  copy  of  which 
i4>pearB  alx>ve.  be.  and  the  same  hereby  is. 
extended  for  a  period  of  four  (4)  years 
from  September  1,  1963,  Its  present  date 
of   expiration,   to   September    l,    1967.     This 


agreement  shall  bec(»ne  effective  when  exe- 
cuted, ratified,  and  approved  as  provided  in 
article  I  of  the  original  compact. 

"The  signatory  States  have  executed  this 
agreement  in  a  single  original  which  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  the  United  States  azxl  a 
duly  certified  cxipy  thereof  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Governor  of  each  of  the  sig- 
natory States.  Any  oil-producing  State  may 
become  a  party  hereto  by  executing  a 
counterpart  of  this  agreesnent  to  be  sim- 
ilarly deposited,  certified,  and  ratified. 

"ExECiTTEo  by  the  sev»al  undersigned 
States,  at  their  several  State  capitols, 
through  their  proper  officials  on  the  datee  as 
duly  authorized  by  statutes  and  reacAutkms, 
subject  to  the  limitations  and  qualifications 
of  the  acts  of  the  respective  State  legislatures. 

"TKE  STATS  or  AT.AWAM* 

"By  JoBW  Pattbsoit.  Governor 
"Attest:   Bettte  Funk 
"Dated:   9-4-62 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"THX  BTATX  or  *T.AQ»* 

"By  WnxxAM  A.  EcAir,  Governor 
"Dated:   9-21-62 
"Attest:  Hugh  J.  Waim 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OV  AaOONA 

"By  Paui.  J,  Pammhv,  Governor 
"Dated:    11-1-61 
"Attest:  Weslet  Bouw 

"Secretary  ot  State 

"(seal) 

"THX  STATE  or  AaKANSAS 

"By  OavAL  K.  Faxjbub,  Governor 
"Dated:   8-15-62 
"Attest:   Nanct  J.  Hau. 

"Secretary  of  SUte 

"(SEAL) 

"THE  BTATX  OV  COIX>aABO 

"By  Stxvs  McNichols,  Oovemcv' 

"Dated : 

"Attest:  Geobcx  J.  Baxb 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"the  BTATX  OP  FLOantA 

"By  FAxais  Bjitakt,  Governor 
•Dated:   5-2S-62 
"Attest:  Tom  Adams 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OT  SXINOIS 

"By  Otto  Koufia,  Governor 

"Dated:   12-12-61 
"Attest:  Chakles  F.  CaBFBNTm 
"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"the  STATE  OP   INDIANA 

"By  Matthew  E.  Welsh. 

Governor 
"Dated: 
"Attest:   Chakles  O.  Rendkicks 

"Secretary  ot  SUte 

"(SEAL) 

"the  state  or  kanbas 
"By  JoHK  ANDBS90N,  Jr.,  Governor 
"Dated: 
"Attest:  Paxtl  R.  Shaivahak 

"Secretary  of  State 
"Leone  M.  Powers 

"Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE   OP  KSMTUCXT 

"By  Bert  Combs.  Governor 
"Dated:    11-30-61 
"Attest:   Henrt  H.  Carter 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OP  LOUJSXAMA 

"By  JiMMiB  H.  Davb,  Oovemor 
"Dated:  6-12-62 
"Attest:   Wade  O.  Martin,  Jr. 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 
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•XATB  or   MABTLAN* 

"By  J.  iin.fi*Mi>  Tawbb.  Oovemor 
"Dated:  lX-90~n 

"AttMt:    LU>TB  L.   SiMPKIMS 

"SMnUu-y  of  Stat« 

"(SIAl.) 

"TMm  VTATS  or   MICHIGAN 

"By  Jaam  B.  Swaimsqn.  Governor 
Dated:  7-«-e2 
"Attert:  Jamw  If.  Hau 

"Baeratary  of  State 

"(SKAL) 

"TRB  BTATa  or  MISaUSIPTI 
"By  Roaa  R.  BASicrrr.  Oovemor 
"Dated: 
"Attert:  Bvn  Laomb 

"Baeretery  of  State 

"(SSAL) 

'*nn  STATB  or  Montana 
"By  DnwAij)  O.  Ifirrm,  Governor 
"Dated:   1-lS-ea 
"Attest:  PkAinc  lIxraaAT 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SKAI.) 

"TBS  BTATS   OF   naaASKA 

"By  name  B.  IfoaanoN,  Governor 
"Dated:   l-M-62 

"Attest:    PBAMK   IfAKSH 

"Baorvtary  of  Stete 

"THa  VTATS  OP   NKTAOA 

"By  Oaairr  SAWTza,  Governor 
"Dated:  4-aS-«3 
"Attest:  John  Kooirra 

"Seeretary  of  Stete 

"(BBAI.) 

"ran  •tatb  of  nxw  ickxico 
"By  B.  L.  liBCRKM,  Governor 
"Dated:   10-98-61 
"Attest:  Bbttt  Fkmona 

"Bsereiary  of  Stete 

-(8«AI.) 

"THS  STATS  OF  NSW   TOKK 

"By  Nnaow  A.  Rocksfsllxb.  Governor 
"Dated:  9-a3-ea 
"Attest:  CAaouKB  K.  Simon 

"Baeretary  of  Stete 

"(8BAL) 

"THS  STATS  OF   NOKTH   DAKOTA 

"By  WnxiAM  L.  Gut,  Governor 
"Dated:  S-3-ea 
"Attest:  Bbm  Mbkb 

"Secretary  of  Stete 

"(SKAT) 

"*THa  STATS  OF  OHIO 

"By  lUcHABL  ▼.  Di  Saixs.  Governor 
"Dated:   l»-«-«3 
"Attest:  TB  W.  Bmwk 

"Secretary  of  Stete 
"(asAi) 

"TBS  STATS  OF  OKIjIHOMA 

"By  J.  HbWASD  Bdmondson.  Governor 
"Dated:   10-90-61 
"Attest:  WnxiAJC  N.  Chkistiam 
"Saorstary  of  Stete 

"(SKAL) 

"THS  STATS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

"By  Datis  L.  Lawsxncs.  Governor 
"Dated:  3-6-63 

"Attest:  S.  Jams*  Tsucaschi.  Jr. 
"Secretary  of  Stete 

"(SXAI.) 

"THS  STATS  or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

"By  Ascitis  ax7BBXTn>.  Governor 
"Dated:  »-S»-6a 
"Attest:  BsBia  Wispsnmaw 

"Secretary  of  Stete 

"(SSAL) 

"rmm  stats  of  TSNirssass 
"By  BuFUU  XixiNOTON.  Governor 
"Dated:  »-10-«i 
"Attest:  Joa  O.  Oasb 

"Sserstary  oi  State 

"(SKAL) 


"THS   STATS  OF  TXXAS 

"By  PaiCB  Danixi..  Governor 
"Dated:   10-1«-«1 
"Atteat:  P.  Psanx.  Laju 

"Secretary  of  SUte 
"(sxal) 

"THI   STATT   or    UTAH 

"By  Geoage  D   Cltde,  Governor 
"Dated: 

"Attest:  Lamont  P.  Toeonto 
"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OT  WASHINGTON 

"By  Albext  D    Rosellini,  Governor 
"Dated     10  25  62 
"Attest     VuTom  A    Metexs 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEALI 

"THE   STATE    OP    WEST   VIKCINIA 

"By  W.  W.  Baaxon.  Governor 
"Dated     10  10-62 
"Attest    Joe  F  Buebett 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"the  state  op  WYOMING 

"By  Jack  R.  Gage.  Governor 
"Dated:   10-3-63 
"Attest:   Robert  Outsen 

"Deputy  Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) ". 

Sec.  2  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  continue  to  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  Congress,  as  provided  In  section  2 
of  Public  Law  186.  Eighty-fourth  Congress. 
for  the  duraUon  of  the  IntersUte  Compact 
to  Conserve  OH  and  Gas  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  activities  of  the  States  under  the  provl- 
slons  of  such  compact  have  been  consistent 
with  the  purposes  as  set  out  In  article  V  of 
such  compact 

Sec  3  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Joint  resolution  U  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  ask  one  qiiestlon  of  the  chairman.  I 
support  this  legislation.  In  the  hearings 
there  was  some  talk  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  the  Study  of  Petroleum. 
There  is  some  reference  In  this  report  to 
the  Import  situation.  On  August  6  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  many  Members 
made  speeches  about  how  the  imports 
affected  these  various  States,  including 
Arkansas  and  Kansas.  We  are  con- 
cerned because  we  have  had  a  decline  In 
oil  activity. 

Does  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Com- 
mission have  authority  to  make  recom- 
mendations m  reference  to  Imports? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  that  the  Inter- 
state OH  Compact  Comlsslon,  of  course, 
has  the  right  and  authority  to  make  any 
recommendations  it  wishes. 

Inoofar  as  authority  to  do  anything 
about  the  impor^  situation— it  does  not 
have  any  authority. 


Mr.  DOLE.  There  might  be  an  area 
where  that  might  be  of  some  help. 
There  are  33  States  at  this  time  involved, 
I  believe.  The  only  other  question  Is 
this: 

There  is  no  cost  In  this  program  at  all 
to  the  Federal  Government,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  DOLE  This  is  paid  for  bv  the 
States? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  This  gives  the  States 
the  authority  under  this  compact  to  dis- 
cuss certain  matters  in  the  oil  industry 
affecting  conservation  problems.  The 
expense  Is  borne  solely  by  the  Commis- 
sion through  the  activities  of  the  States 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.    This  In  no  way  expands 
or  affects  the  Tidelands  Oil  Act   does  It? 
Mr.  HARRIS.     No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  relation 
whatever  to  it? 

Mr  HARRIS.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

Mr  GROSS.  This  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  gimmick  that  Is  being 
used  by  the  Mexican  Government  in  col- 
laboration with  the  State  Department  of 
wheeling  about  35,000  barrels  of  oil  in 
bond  out  of  Brownsville,  across  the  bridge 
at  Matamoros  and  through  the  customs 
and  received  back  in  the  United  State.*;, 
making  It  free  oil? 

This  would  not  cure  that  situation? 
Mr  HARRIS.  I  am  not  too  familiar 
with  the  type  of  operation  the  gentle- 
man has  explained.  I  believe  he  has 
reference  to  the  overland  tran.sporta- 
tion? 

Mr  GROSS.     Yes.  precisely  so. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Of  the  product  itself 
This  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  give  the  consent  of  the  Congress  to 
the  extension  and  renewal  for  a  period 
of  4  years  of  the  interstate  compact  to 
conserve  oil  and  gas,  which  was  entered 
into  originally  in  1935  by  the  States  of 
Oklahoma,  Texas.  New  Mexico.  Illinois. 
Colorado,  and  Kansas.  The  Congress 
first  gave  consent  to  such  compact  by 
House  Joint  Flesolution  407.  approved 
Augtist  27.  1935— Public  Resolution  64, 
74th  Congress. 

Since  1935  the  compact  has  been  re- 
newed and  extended  eight  times  with 
the  consent  of  the  Congress  and.  unless 
again  renewed,  will  expire  on  September 
1, 1963. 

When  the  compact  was  originally  con- 
sented to  by  the  Congress  In  1935,  it 
was  hoped  that  the  several  oil-producing 
States,  acting  together  xuider  the  com- 
pact, would  be  able  to  effect  conservation 
of  this  Important  natural  resource,  pre- 
vent its  waste,  and  give  aid  to  the  petro- 
leum industry  In  Its  effort  to  achieve  a 
relatively  stable  situation.  During  the  28 
years  that  this  compact  has  been  In  force, 
that  hope  has  been  fulfilled  in  substan- 
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tlal  and  ever-Increasing  degree.  "Hiirty 
States  are  now  members  of  the  compact. 
A  compact  such  as  the  one  undfer  oon- 
sideratlon  is  in  complete  hanuomy  with 
the  spirit  of  our  form  of  goremment.  It 
preserves  the  rights  of  each  aepsrate 
State  while  enabling  the  sereral  States, 
as  parties  to  the  eompact,  to  work  to- 
gether on  a  sound  program  which  all  of 
them  will  accept  and  endorse. 

This  compact,  In  article  V,  expressly 
states  that  nothing  in  It  authorizes  the 
signatory  States  to  limit  the  production 
of  oil  or  gas  for  the  purpose  of  stabiUs- 
Ing  or  fixing  the  price  thereof,  to  create 
or  perpetuate  monopoly,  or  to  promote 
regimentation. 

Section  2  of  the  resolution  consenting 
to  the  renewal  in  1955,  prorkled  that  the 
Attorney  General  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  whether  the  activities  of  the 
States  under  the  compact  have  been  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  set  out  In  allele 
V.  The  same  language  is  contained  In 
section  2  of  the  present  resolntioa. 

Section  3  of  the  resolution  merely  re- 
peats the  usual  reservation  cA  the  right 
to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  compact 
w  hlch  w£is  contained  in  seven  of  the  reso- 
lutions consulting  to,  and  the  renewal 
of.  the  compact.  Inadvertently,  this 
provision  was  omitted  from  the  renewal 
legislation  in  1955.  The  language  of  sec- 
tion 3  in  the  House  resolution  differs 
with  that  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  33, 
in  that  the  reference  to  section  1  is  ex- 
pressed in  Arabic  numeral  in  the  Senate 
vei-slon — as  it  was  in  the  extension  ap- 
proved in  1951 — whereas  the  language  of 
the  House  resolution  refers  to  the  first 
section — as  it  was  in  the  extension  ap- 
proved 4  years  ago — in  1959. 

The  extension  has  the  approval  of  the 
Departments  of  Justice,  Interior,  State, 
and  Defense,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  No 
one  in  the  committee  hearings  has  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  the  proposed  ex- 
tension. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the  Mil. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bin  was 
passed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
33.  which  is  an  identical  bill  to  the  one 
just  passed  extending  the  interstate  oil 
compact,  with  the  exception  of  langruage 
in  the  reservation  section  of  section  3, 
and  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  6y  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Rep- 
resrntatives  of  Vie  Vniied  Stmte*  o/  Ameriom 
:n  Congresa  aasemhled.  That  tiM  cooamt  ot 
CongreM  Is  baretyy  glvea  to  an  extMMloa  and 
renewal  for  •  period  Of  four  yean  from  Sep- 
tember 1.  190S.  to  September  1.  IM7.  at  tbe 
Interstate  Compact  1^  Conserve  OO  and  CMs, 
which  was  signed  in  the  dty  of  Danas.  Iteaa. 


the  16th  day  of  February  1985  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Oklahoma.  Ttaas.  California, 
and  Ifew  ICezlco,  and  at  the  same  time  and 
place  was  signed  by  the  representatives,  as 
a  recommendation  for  approval  to  the  Gover- 
nors and  Legislatures  of  the  States  of  Ar- 
kansas, Colorado.  DUnoIs.  Kansas,  and  BAch- 
Igan,  and  which  prior  to  August  27,  1935, 
was  preaeoted  to  and  approved  by  the  Legis- 
latures and  Governors  of  the  States  ot  New 
Mexico,  Kansas,  CMUahoma,  nilnots,  Colo- 
rado, and  Texas,  and  which  so  approved  by 
the  six  States  last  above-named  was  de- 
poaltad  in  the  Department  ot  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  thereafter  was  consented 
to  by  the  Congress  In  Public  Resolution 
Numbered  64.  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  ap- 
proved August  27,  1935,  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  and  thereafter  was  extended  by  the 
representatives  of  the  compacting  States  and 
consented  to  by  the  Congress  for  successive 
periods,  without  interruption,  the  last  ex- 
tension being  for  the  i>eriod  from  September 
1.  1959,  to  September  1,  1963,  consented  to 
by  Congress  by  Public  Law  Nxmibered  143, 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  approved  August  7, 
1969.  The  agreement  to  extend  and  renew 
said  compact  for  a  period  of  fo\ir  years  from 
September  1.  1963.  to  September  1,  1967,  duly 
executed  by  representatives  of  tiie  States  of 
Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Ctrio- 
rado,  Florida,  Dlinols,  Indiana.  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky. Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Mis- 
sissippi, Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico.  New  York.  North  I>a)Lota,  Ohio.  Okla- 
homa. Pennsylvania.  South  Dakota.  Tennes- 
see, Texas.  Utah.  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wyoming,  has  been  deposited  In  the  De- 
partment of  State  of  the  United  States,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

"an    AGREEICXMT    TO     EXlTMrD    THZ     INTERSTATE 
COMPACT  TO  COmcaVX  <XL  ANB  OA8 

"Whereas,  on  the  16th  day  of  Febrnary. 
1935,  in  the  city  of  Dallas,  Texas,  there  was 
executed  'an  intbrstate  comfact  to  conserve 
on,  AND  CAS'  which  was  thereafter  formally 
ratified  and  approved  by  the  States  of  Okla- 
homa, Texas.  New  Mexico,  minois,  Colorado, 
and  Kansas,  the  original  of  which  is  now  on 
deposit  with  the  Department  of  State  erf  the 
United  Statea.  a  true  copy  of  which  follows: 

"  *AN     INTERSTATE     COMPACT     TO     CONSERVE    OIL 
ANB  GAB 

-  -Article  I 
"  'This  agreement  may  become  effective 
within  any  comi}acttog  State  at  any  time  as 
prescribed  by  that  state,  and  shall  become 
effective  within  those  States  ratifying  it 
whenever  any  three  ot  the  States  of  Texas, 
Oklahoma.  California,  Kansas,  and  New 
Mexico  have  ratified  and  Congress  has  given 
its  consent.  Any  oil-producing  State  may 
become  a  party  hereto  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

"  'Article  II 

"  'The  purpose  of  this  compact  is  to  con- 
serve oil  and  gas  by  the  prevention  of  physi- 
cal waste  thereof  from  any  cause. 

"  'Article  III 

"  'Each  State  bound  hereby  agrees  that 
within  a  reasonable  time  It  will  enact  laws. 
or  if  the  laws  liave  been  enacted,  then  It 
agrees  to  continue  the  same  In  force,  to  ac- 
complish within  reasonable  limits  the  pre- 
vention of: 

•"(a)  The  c^jeratlon  of  any  oil  well  with 
an  inefficient  gas-oil  ratio. 

"'(b)  TiM  drowning  with  water  of  any 
stratvun  capable  otf  producing  oU  or  gas,  or 
both  oil  and  gas.  In  paying  quantitlea. 

'"(c)  The  avoidable  escape  into  the  open 
air  or  the  wasteful  touming  of  gas  from  a 
natural  gas  well. 

"'(d)  The  creation  of  unnecessary  fire 
hazards. 

"'(e)  The  drilling,  equipping,  hjcatfng. 
spacing  or  operating  ot  a  well  or  wells  so  as 


to  bring  about  physical  waste  of  oil  or  gas  or 
loss  in  the  ultimate  recovery  thereof. 

"'(f)  The  Inefficient,  excessive  or  Im- 
proi>er  use  ot  the  leseivutj  energy  in  jRDdoc- 
Ing  any  well. 

"  The  enumeration  af  the  foregoing  sub- 
jects shall  not  limit  tiie  scope  of  the  airthor- 
Ity  of  any  State. 

"  'Article  IV 

"  'Each  State  bound  hereby  agrees  that  It 
will,  within  a  reasonable  time,  enact  statutes, 
or  if  such  statutes  have  been  enacted  then 
that  it  wlU  continue  the  same  tn  force,  pro- 
viding in  eBeet  that  oU  produced  in  vkriatlon 
of  Its  valid  oil  and/or  gas  conservation 
statutes  or  any  valid  rule,  order  or  regula- 
tion promulgated  thereunder,  shall  be  denied 
access  to  conunerce;  and  providing  for 
stringent  penalties  for  the  waste  ot  either 
oU  or  gas. 

•"Article  V 

"  'It  is  not  ^e  p^irpoee  of  this  compact  to 
authorize  the  states  joining  bereln  to  limit 
the  producti<m  of  oU  or  gas  for  the  pmpuee 
of  staMllxlng  or  fixing  the  prloe  thereof,  or 
create  or  perpetuate  monopoly,  or  to  pro- 
mote regimentation,  but  Is  Umitad  to  the 
purpose  of  eooservlng  oil  and  gas  and  pre- 
venting the  avoidable  waste  thereof  within 
reasonable  llmltatlooa. 

"Article  VI 

"  'Each  State  Joining  herein  ahall  appoint 
one  representative  to  a  conunisslon  hereby 
constituted  and  designated  as  the  orrEa- 
STATE  on.  COMPACT  coMMXSsxoK.  the  duty  of 
which  said  commission  shall  be  to  make  in- 
quiry and  ascertain  from  time  to  time  such 
methods.  {H-actlces.  circumstances,  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  disclosed  for  bringing 
about  conservation  and  the  prevention  of 
physical  waste  of  oQ  and  gas,  and  at  such 
Intervals  as  said  commission  deems  bene- 
ficial It  shall  report  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  several  States  for  adop- 
tion or  rejection. 

**  "The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
recommend  the  coordination  of  the  exercise 
of  the  police  powers  ot  the  several  states 
within  their  sereral  jurtodietiona  to  promote 
the  maximum  ultimate  recovery  from  the 
petroleum  reserves  ot  said  states,  and  to  rec- 
ommend meastires  for  the  maximum  ulti- 
mate recovery  of  oil  and  gas.  Said  Commis- 
sion shall  organize  and  adopt  suitable  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  eondnct  of  its  busi- 
ness. 

"  'No  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sion except:  (1)  by  the  aAimattve  votes  of 
the  majority  of  the  whole  numl>er  of  the 
compacting  States  represented  at  any  meet- 
ing, and  (3)  by  a  concurring  vote  of  a 
majority  In  Interest  of  the  eompacUag 
States  at  said  meeting,  such  Interest  to  be 
determined  as  foUows:  such  vote  of  each 
State  shall  be  In  the  decimal  proportion 
fixed  by  the  ratio  of  Its  dally  average  pro- 
duction dvuing  the  preceding  calendar  half- 
year  to  the  dally  average  production  of  the 
compacting  States  during  said  period. 

"  'Article  VII 
"  'No  State  by  Joining  herein  shall  become 
financially  obligated  to  any  other  State,  nor 
shall  the  breach  of  the  terms  hereof  by  any 
State  subject  such  State  to  financial  respon- 
sibility to  the  other  States  joining  herein. 

"  'i4rficle  VIII 

"  This  compact  shall  expire  September  1, 

1937.     But  any  State  joining  herein,  may, 

upon  sixty  days'  notice,  withdraw  herefrom. 

"  'The    representatives    of    the    signatory 

States    have    signed    this    agreeaaent    In    a 

single  original  which  shall  be  deposited  tn 

the  archives  of  the  Department  of  State  of 

the  United  SUtes,  and  a  duly  certified  copy 

shaill  be  forwarded  to  the  Governed  of  each 

of  the  signatory  States. 
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"  This  ooHipMt  ah«U  tMoome  •ffaeUve 
wh«n  ratlflfM  uid  approTcd  m  proTklMl  In 
Arttcte  L  Aaf  oU-produdnc  6t«t«  omj  be- 
ooDM  a  party  hartto  by  aittnng  tto  ilcDAture 
to  •  oouatarpart  to  b«  tlmUArly  deposited, 
c«rtlilad.  and  nttflad.' 

-Whuas.  tlM  aald  Int«rsUt«  Compact  to 
ConMrra  Oil  and  Oaa  haa  heretofore  been 
duly  renewad  and  axtandad  wtth  the  consent 
of  tha  Congraaa  to  Saptamber  1.  1063;  and. 

"WMsaaaa.  It  la  daatrad  to  renew  and  ex- 
tend tlia  aald  latarstata  Compact  to  Con- 
serra  OU  and  Oaa  for  a  period  oX  four  (4) 
ysara  from  Oaptaaaber  l.  1B«3.  to  September 
1.  1907: 
"Now.  theiafora,  this  wrlUo^  wltneaaeth. 
"It  U  beraby  acraad  that  the  Compact  en- 
UUed 

"  'Ajr  mraiMraTB  coktact  to  oowazavs  on. 
AND  OAa'  asacQtad  In  the  City  of  Dallaa,  Texas, 
on  the  18th  day  c€  F»bruary.  1935.  and  now 
on  dapoait  with  the  Department  of  SUte  of 
tha  United  Dtataa.  a  correct  copy  of  which 
H>P««n  ahova,  ba.  and  the  same  hereby  la. 
estandad  for  a  period  of  four  (4)  years  from 
8ap«amber  1,  IMi,  Ita  preeent  date  of  ex- 
piration, to  Baytanibai  l.  \W1.  This  agree- 
Ufant  shall  baoooia  affective  when  executed, 
ratified,  and  approrad  as  provided  In  Article 
X  of  the  orlffinaJ  Oompaet. 

"The  signatory  Statea  have  executed  this 
agreement  In  a  alngla  original  which  shall  be 
depoaltad  In  tha  arehlvea  of  the  Department 
of  State  of  tha  Xmited  Statea  and  a  duly 
certlfled  oopy  thereof  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  OoTemor  ot  each  of  the  signatory  states. 
Any  oll-produdng  State  may  become  a  party 
hereto  by  aiaentlng  a  counterpart  of  this 
agreement  to  be  similarly  deposited,  certi- 
fied, and  ratUlad. 

"XzacxmB  by  the  several  undersigned 
autea.  at  thalr  aarraral  State  capltols.  through 
their  proper  nilnlsli  on  the  dates  as  shown, 
aa  duly  autharlMd  by  statutes  and  reaotu- 
tkma.  Bubjeet  to  the  limitations  and  quall- 
floatlons  at  tha  acts  of  the  respective  SUte 
Leglslaturea. 


"Dated: 
'Atteat: 


I  axan  of  AiaaAMA 
**^<k»ni  PATTBiaoM,  Governor 


ViDMK 


■(aiAi.) 


"Saeratary  of  SUte 


'Dated: 

'Attest: 

'(SXAX.) 


or  AUiacA 
"By  WnxiAM  A.  BcAK,  Governor 

»-ai-aa 

J.  Waob 

or  SUte 


"Dated: 
"Attest: 

"(8»AL) 


r  wtairm  or  AaaoM  a 
"By  PaOL  J.  FAwmN,  Governor 
11-1-«1 
WamMT  BouK 
"Saeratary  of  state 


•TATiOP  AaKAITBAS 

"By  Obtal  X.  VAxnxn.  Governor 

8-i8-«a 

NaiscT  J.  Hai.i. 
"Saeratary  of  SUte 


"Dated: 
"Attest: 

"(S«AL) 

**!■■  araTB  or  oolobaoo 

"By  Brwfm  McNicHCLa.  Governor 

"Dated: 

"Atteat:  Ommb  J.  Baub 

"Saeratary  of  SUte 

"(SXAI.) 

"nn  arsTB  or  itokida 

"By  Wtmmm  Bbtakt,  Governor 

"Dated:  S-tS-Sl 

"Atteat:  Tom  Aaaats 

"Saeratary  of  SUte 

"(SKAI.) 

"tmu  VTATB  or  nxiNOcs 
"By  Ono  Kaama,  Governor 

"Dated:  la-U-ft 

"Attest:  CMMMLm  P.  CABPorrm 
"Secretary  of  SUte 

"(SXAL) 


"THX  VTATS  or  OCUAJTA 

"By  Uatthxw  K.  Wbusb,  Ooveruor 
Dated: 
'Atteat:  Cuamlmb  O.  Hamaicxs 

"Secretary  of  State 


•'{ 


THX    STATS    or    KANSAS 

"By  John  Andkbson.  Jr  .  Governor 
"Dated: 

"Attest:    Padl  R    Shanahan 

"SecretAry  of  SUte 
"LsoNX  M.  Powms 

"Asslsunt  Secretary  of  SUte 

" I SXAL I 

"THX    ST  ATX    or    KXNTVCKT 

"By  BxxT  Combs.  Governor 
•Dated:    11-30-81 
"Attest:    Henxt  H   CAxm 

"Secretary  of  SUte 

" I SXAL > 

"THE    STATE    OF    LOtTSIANA 

"By  JiMMix  H    Davm.  Governor 
"Dated:   6-12-<W 
"Attest:    Wade  O   Maetin.  Jr 

"Secretary  of  State 

" < SXAL I 

"THX    STATX    or    MAKTLAND 

"By  J.  MmjiXi)  Tawxs,  Governor 
Dated:    11-30-62 
"Attest:    LxoTD  L.  Simpkins 

"Secretary  of  SUte 
"  (Skax.) 

"THX    STATX    or    MICHIGAN 

"By  John  B   Swainson.  Governor 
"Dated    7-6-«2 
"Attest'    Jamks  M   Haxx 

"Secretary  of  SUte 

"  (SEAL  I 

"THX   STATX   or   MIBSIlian>PI 

'By  Rosa  R.  Baxnxtt,  Governor 
Dated: 
"Attest:    HxBXB  Ladnix 

Secretary  of  SUte 

"  ISXAl.) 

"THX   state  or   MONTANA 

"By  DoNALo  G.  Ndttxx,  Governor 
"Dated:    l-18-«3 
"Attest:    PXANK  Mttxxat 

"Secretary  of  SUte 


"THX  STATE  OT  NXXXASXA 

"By  FXANK  B.  litoaaisoN,  Governor 
"Dated:   1-24-42 
"Attest:    FxANK  Maxsh 

"Secretary  of  SUte 

'(BBAI.) 


THX  VTATX  or  IfKVAOA 

"By  Okant  Sawtkb,  Governor 
"Dated:  4-3S-«a 

"Attest:   John  Koontz 

"Secretary  of  SUte 

"<8KAL> 

"THE  STATX  Or  NXW    MXXICO 

"By  E.  L.  BdxcHKM.  Governor 
"Dated:    10-23-«l 
"Attest:    Bettt  Fiokina 

"Secretary  of  SUte 

"(SXAL) 

"THX  STATE  Or  NXW  TOKK 

"By  NxLaoN  A.  Rockxtxixxx.  Governor 
"Dated:   9-23-62 
"Attest:    Caxolinx  K.  Simon 
"Secretary  of  SUte 

"(SXAL) 

"THX    STATX  or    NOKTH   DAKOTA 

"By  William  L.  Oct.  Governor 
"Dated:  9-^-62 
"Atteat:    Bkn  lixm 

"Secretary  of  SUte 

"(SXAL) 

"THX  STATX   or  OHIO 

"By  MicHAXL  V.  Di  Sallx,  Governor 
"Dated    10-»-6a 
"Attest:  TxdW.  Bkown 

"Secretary  of  SUte 

"(SXAL) 


THE  STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA 

"By  J.  HowAKo  Edmondson,  Governor 
"Dated:  10-20-61 
"Attest:    WnxXAM  N.  Chkistian 
"Secretary  of  SUte 

"  (SEAL) 

"THX   STATX  or   PKNNSTLVANIA 

"By  David  L.  Lawxknck,  Governor 
"Dated:   2-6-62 
"Attest:    E    Jamks  Tximakchi.  Jr. 

Secretary  of  SUte 

" (SEAL) 

"THE     STATE     or     .SOUTH     DAKOTA 

"By  Archie  Oubbxud,  Governor 
Dated:    3  26-62 
"Attest:  Easix  Wieoemman 
"Secretary  of  SUte 

"(SEAL) 

"THE    STATE    OF    TENNESSEE 

By  Buroau  Elungton.  Governor 
Dated:    9-10-62 
"Attest :  Joe  C.  Caxx 
'Secretary  of  State 

"(SXAL) 

"THE     STATE     OF     TEXAS 

"By  PxiCE  Daniel.  Governor 
"Dated:  10-16-61 
"Attest:  P.  Pkank  Lake 

"SecreUry  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"THX     STATE     Or     TTTAH 

"By  Gauacx  D.  Cltdb,  Governor 
"Dated: 

"Attest:  LamontP.  Toronto 
"Secretary  of  SUte 

"(SEAL) 

"THE    STATE     OF    WASHINGTON 

"By  Albert  D.  Rosellini.  Governor 
Dated:  10-26-62 
"Attest:  Victor  A.  Metxxs 
"Secretary  of  SUte 

"(SEAL) 

"THE    STATE    OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

"By  W.  W.  Barron.  Governor 
"Dated:  10-10-62 
"Attest:  Joe  F.  Burdxtt 

"SecreUry  of  Stale 

" (SEAL) 

"THE     STATE     OF     WTOMINC 

"By  Jack  R   Gage.  Governor 
"Dated:  10-3-62 

"Attest:   ROBXXT  OlTT«KM 

"Deputy  SecreUry  of  SUte 

"(SXAL) 

Sxc.  2.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  continue  to  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  Congress,  as  provided  In  section  2  of 
Public  Law  186,  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  for 
the  duration  of  the  IntersUte  Compact  to 
Conserve  Oil  and  Gas  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  activities  of  the  SUtes  under  the  provi- 
sions of  such  oompaot  have  been  oon&Lstent 
with  the  purpose  as  set  out  In  article  V  of 
such  ooaapsict. 

Sxc.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repe.il 
the  provisions  of  section  1  Is  hereby  ex- 
pressly reserved. 

AMXNDMXNT  OFFERED   BT    MR.   HARRIS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harris:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  33  and  Insert  the  provisions 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  220  as  Just  passed 
by  the  House. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  220)  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  ameiuled  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  consenting  to  an  extension  of  the 
Interstate  compact  to  conserve  oil  and 
gas." 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
lable. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Ricobd  preceding  the 
vote  on  the  joint  resolution  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
3872)  to  Increase  the  lending  authority 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  ^Washing- 
ton, to  extend  the  period  within  which 
the  Export- Import  Bank  of  Washington 
may  exercise  its  functions,  and  for  other 
puiposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  Ueu  of 
the  repKjrt. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (Rept.  No.  688) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
Amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
3872)  to  Increase  the  lending  authority  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  to 
extend  the  period  within  which  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  may  exercise  Its 
functions,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recranmend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoaed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "That  (a)  section  a(c)(l)  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '•1,000,000,000'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$3,000,000,000'. 

"(h)  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$7,000,000,000'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  '$9,000,000,000'. 

"Sec.   2.  Section  8  of  the   Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1946  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'June  30.  1963'  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'June  30,  1968'." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Wright   Patman, 

Albert  Rains, 

Abraham  J.  Multxx, 

William  A.  Barrett, 

Clarkncx  E.  Kilbttxn, 

William   B.  WmNAix, 

Jamxs  Haxvxt, 
Maiiagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Joseph  S.  Clark, 

John   Sparkman, 

William  Proxmirx, 

Harrison    A.    WnxiAMS,    Jr., 

Mattrinx  Nxttbergxr, 

Tom   McInttux, 

Petxx  H.  Dominick, 

John  G.  Towxx, 

J.  Javtts, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statkmknt 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houae  at 

the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  Totea  of 

the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  tha 

Senate  to  the  bUl  (H  Jl.  3873)  to  incraaae  tba 


lending  authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Waahlngton,  to  extend  the  period  within 
irtiidi  the  Exp(»^Imp<H>t  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton may  exercise  Its  fiinctlons,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  sUtement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
t^)on  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

explanation 

Tht  bin  as  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
blU  as  amended  and  passed  by  the  Senate 
have  cerUln  features  In  common : 

Both  versions  of  the  bill  would  extend  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  to  June  30,  1968. 

Both  versions  would  raise  by  $2  billion  the 
total  amount  of  lo<ms,  insurance,  and  guar- 
antees the  Bank  Is  authorized  to  have  out- 
standing at  any  one  time. 

Both  versions  would  raise  (within  the  over- 
all limit  for  loans,  guarantees,  and  Insvir- 
ance)  the  amount  of  export  credit  Insurance 
and  guarantees,  which  the  Bank  may  have 
outstanding  against  a  25  percent  reserve, 
from  a  present  maximum  of  $1  billion  to  a 
new  maximum  of  $2  billion. 

In  addition,  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  bill  are  similar  In  that  both  would 
provide  for  a  $2  billion  Increase  In  the  funds 
avaUable  to  the  Bank — to  match  the  $2  bil- 
lion Increase  being  made  In  its  lending  au- 
thority— but  the  two  versions  are  dissimilar 
aa  to  the  methods  which  would  be  used  to 
finance  the  $2  billion  of  additional  funds.  As 
passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  would  authorize 
to  be  appropriated  the  $2  billion  of  increased 
financing.  As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  bill 
would  authorize  the  Bank  to  obUln  the  addi- 
tional funds  under  Its  preeent  method  of 
financing,  which  Is  to  borrow  the  funds  as 
needed  from  the  Treasury. 

TtM  conference  agreement  adopts  those 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  are  identical  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  versions.  More 
specifically,  the  agreement  provides  that — 

(a)  the  life  of  the  Bank  be  extended  to 
June  30,  1968: 

(b)  the  aggregate  amount  of  loans,  guar- 
antees, and  Insurance  which  the  Bank  may 
have  outstanding  at  any  one  time  be  In- 
creased by  $2  billion;  and 

(c)  the  aggregate  amount  of  export  credit 
insurance  and  guarantees  which  the  Bank 
may  have  outstanding  against  a  26  percent 
reserve  be  Increased  from  the  present  maxi- 
mum of  $1  billion  to  a  maximum  of  $3 
billion. 

The  conferees  further  agreed,  however, 
that  no  additional  funds  are  to  be  provided 
at  this  time  for  financing  the  Bank's  opera- 
tions. The  principal  disagreement  between 
the  House  and  the  Senat« — indeed  substan- 
tially the  whole  of  the  dio..greement — Is  over 
the  method  by  which  the  additional  funds 
for  the  Bank  are  to  be  provided.  The  agree- 
ment of  the  conferees  does  not  resolve  this 
dispute  one  way  or  the  other,  either  in  favor 
of  the  appropriations  method  or  the  Treas- 
lu-y  financing  method.  On  the  contrary,  the 
agreement  postpones  a  resolution  of  the  Is- 
sue until  such  time  as  the  Bank  is  in  greater 
need  of  additional  funds. 

Such  a  postponement  of  the  Issue  Is  made 
possible  by  the  fact  that  the  Bank  has  avail- 
able for  Ita  loan,  guarantee,  and  insurance 
operations  certain  funds  other  than  those 
made  avaUable  by  Ita  authority  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury.  These  additional  funds, 
as  of  June  30,  1963,  consisted  of  (a)  approxi- 
mately $810  million  of  surplus;  and  (b)  ap- 
proximately $520  million  which  have  been 
borrowed.  In  effect,  from  private  banks 
through  sales  of  "participation  certificates" 
In  certain  of  the  Bank's  asseta. 

By  reason  of  these  funds  derived  from 
sources  other  than  Treasury  borrowing,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  Bank  now  has  sufficient 
funds  avaUable  to  It  to  meet  ita  anticipated 
needs  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

Finally,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
contains  a  provision  not  In  the  House  bill 
which  would  require  that  the  Bank  make  a 


report  to  Congress  only  once  a  year,  rather 
than  on  a  semiannual  basis  as  required  by 
present    law.      The    conference    agreement 
omitted  this   provision  of  the  Senate   bill, 
upon  the  belief  that  the  more  frequent  re- 
porting to  Congress  Is  appropriate. 
Wright  Patman, 
Albert  Rains, 
Abraham  J.  Multer, 
William  A.  Barrett, 
Clarence  E.  Kn.BURN, 
William  B.  Widnall, 
James  Harvxt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  have 
agreed  imanlmously  on  the  conference 
report,  and  I  hope  the  House  will  accept 
it.  The  Senate  has  already  accepted  it — 
last  Thursday. 

There  were  two  differences  between 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill.  One 
of  these  concerns  the  method  by  which 
the  Export-Import  Bank  is  to  be  fi- 
nanced, and  has  been  the  source  of  the 
dispute  and  the  long  deadlock. 

The  charter  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  which  was  last  renewed  for  a 
period  of  5  years,  expired  on  June  30  of 
this  year.  In  anticipation  of  this  expira- 
tion date,  the  Bank  asked  that  its  char- 
ter be  renewed  for  another  5  years  and 
that  both  its  lending  and  borrowing  au- 
thority be  increased  sufBciently  to  pro- 
vide for  an  expanding  rate  of  operations 
over  the  next  5  years. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Bank  is  au- 
thorized to  have  loans,  guarantees  and 
insurance  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
up  to  an  aggregate  amoimt  of  $7  billion. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  Bank 
is  also  authorized  to  have  total  liabilities 
to  the  Treasury  in  the  amount  of  $7  bil- 
lion, $6  billion  of  which  may  be  in  the 
form  of  loans  from  the  Treasury  and  $1 
billion  in  the  form  of  capital  stock,  which 
capital  stock  is  already  outstanding. 

The  proposal  was  to  increase  both  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  its  borrow- 
ing authority  by  $2  billion  to  permit  the 
Bank  to  play  a  greatly  enlarged  role  in 
promoting  exports  over  the  next  5  years. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  agreed 
to  this  expansion  of  the  Bank's  lending 
and  borrowing  operations  but  the  dis- 
agreement has  been  over  how  the  addi- 
tional $2  billion  of  financing  for  the 
Bank  is  to  be  provided.  The  Senate  bill 
would  have  expanded  the  Bank's  author- 
ization to  borrow,  thus  continuing  the 
Bank's  financing  on  the  same  method 
that  has  been  in  use  since  the  Bank  was 
founded  29  years  ago.  The  House  bill, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  require  that 
the  $2  billion  of  additional  funds  be  ap- 
propriated but  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation. 

After  nine  meetings  of  the  conferees, 
it  was  clear  that  neither  side  would 
yield.  Accordingly,  the  compromise 
which  has  been  reached  is  one  to  expand 
by  $2  billion  the  Bank's  lending  author- 
ity but  to  make  no  expansion  of  any  kind 
in  the  Bank's  financing.  In  other  words, 
the  controversy  has  not  been  resolved ;  it 
has  simply  been  put  off  until  another 
day. 

Even  so  it  is  apparent  that  the  Bank 
will  have  adequate  flnanHwg  under  pres- 
ent law  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time — 
18  months,  2  years,  perhaps  longer.    The 
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eommiUM  mwrt  ■ccompanyirtg  the 
Houae  MU  gkfm  a  baiAnoe  sheet  for  the 
Bank  M  «f  Deeember  31  aetdnc  cwt  Ita 
exact  nimu  lil  eofMlltkm  aa  of  that  time. 
As  this  report  ibows.  the  Bank  had  li- 
abilities of  $3,776,768,000.  all  of  which 
uere  llahlHttM  to  the  Treasury  except 
$285  nnnit/^  which  had  been  borrowed 
in  effect  from  certain  private  banks.  It 
is  thus  appanct  that  the  Bank  has  quite 
substantial  uinaed  borrowing  authority 
under  present  law.  What  it  will  not 
have  under  this  compromise  agreement 
Is  the  elbow  room  It  was  asking  for  to 
expand  its  export  promotion  activities 
and  also  have  provisions  for  meeting 
larse  emergency  situations  such  as  It  has 
met  In  the  past 

For  examine,  durlnff  the  Suez  crisis 
the  Bank  lent  the  British  Government 
one-half  bflUon  dollars  to  finance  exports 
from  the  Uttfted  States  during  the  ex- 
traordlntoy  demands  on  the  British 
treasury.  TlMse  fxinds  have  been  repaid, 
incidentally. 

Similarly,  last  June  when  there  was 
a  nm  on  the  Canadian  dollar  and  a 
crisis  In  the  Canadian  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  Bank  lent  the  Canadian  Oov- 
ennent  a  Quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  As 
It  happened,  the  mere  existence  of  this 
credit  helped  to  solve  Canada's  problem, 
and  no  foidB  were  ever  actually  dis- 
bursed. 

It  also  appears  that  under  existing 
law  the  Bank  is  authorized  to  issue  se- 
CTirltles  In  the  private  capital  market, 
and  to  borrow  from  private  sources. 
Last  year  tt  borrowed,  In  effect,  $300  mil- 
lion from  some  of  the  private  banks, 
using  the  device  of  the  so-called  partici- 
pation certtflcates  to  effectuate  the  loan. 

This  devtoe  of  setting  up  a  pool  of  Oov- 
emment  assets  and  then  selling  the 
banks  a  share  In  the  pool  is  one  invented 
early  in  the  Elsenhower  administration 
to  raise  ftmds  on  the  RFC  assets,  the 
Commodity  Credit  assets,  and  others. 
The  prlndpAl  appeal  of  this  device  is 
that  it  Is  a  way  of  raising  funds  without 
having  the  debt  reflected  in  the  national 
debt  and  thus  escaping  the  debt  limita- 
tion. The  Kxpuii-Import  Bank's  bor- 
rowings in  tldB  manner  seem  to  have  In- 
voh^ed.  in  addttJon,  the  payment  of  an 
excessive  Interest  rate.  The  Comp- 
troller acDCTBl's  audit  report  on  the 
Bank's  operations  last  year  concludes 
that  the  Baidc  paid  at  least  one-quarter 
of  a  percent  more  for  the  private  funds 
than  It  would  have  paid  on  funds  bor- 
rowed from  the  Treasury,  pointing  out 
that  over  the  10-year  Uf  e  of  the  loan  the 
unnecessary  cost  to  the  taxpayers  will  be 
$3.9  mUUon.  If  the  Bank  should  borrow 
$2  billion  at  an  Interest  rate  of  one-quar- 
ter of  a  percent  higher  than  necessary, 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  will  be  $5  mil- 
lion a  year. 

It  is  my  own  belief  that  the  excessive 
Interest  charges  which  the  Bank  has 
paid  on  tliess  borrowings  from  the  pri- 
vate banlB  are  higher  than  need  be,  and 
that  the  Bank  ooold  negotiate  a  rate 
much  domm  to  that  It  would  have  to 
pay  the  Tlwasury.  Unless  ttiis  is  true. 
I  would  personally  be  very  disappointed 
to  see  the  Bank  engage  in  any  more  of 
this  kind  af  ptlsate  financing. 

A  seoBUd  dtfteraooe  between  the  House 
bin  and  tba  Wwnatr  bill  concerns  the  fre- 
quency of  the  Bank's  reports  to  Congress. 


Under  existing  law.  the  Bank  must  report 
every  6  months  and  the  Senate  bill  would 
have  changed  that  to  permit  the  Baxik 
to  make  a  report  only  once  a  year.  Un- 
der the  conference  agreement,  the  pres- 
ent requirement  for  a  report  every  6 
months  would  be  continued.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  a  report  at  least  every  6 
months  is  entirely  justified  and  indeed 
I  anticipate  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  will  have  the 
officials  of  the  Bank  before  it  each  6 
months  to  review  these  reports  and  make 
sure  that  we  are  fully  informed  as  to 
what  the  Bank  is  doing. 

It  will  now  be  well.  I  believe,  for  me 
to  take  some  of  the  Members'  time  to  re- 
view the  history  of  this  legislation.  It  l.s 
now  obvious  that  these  Jurisdictional 
disputes  are  going  to  arise  again  and 
again,  and  lead  to  other  prolonged  dead- 
locks, not  only  with  reference  to  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  but  each  and  every 
time  we  consider  renewing  or  extending 
any  of  the  other  legislation  involving 
Federal  lending  or  banking  operations. 
This  will  be  true  for  a  variety  of  vet- 
erans and  housing  programs,  as  well  as 
for  all  others.  The  proposals  that  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  over  the 
years,  such  as  that  contained  in  the  res- 
olution of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  PelltI,  to  place  all  Federal 
loan  and  banking  operations  under  Juris- 
diction of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, having  been  rejected,  the  champions 
of  this  proposal  have  given  clear  warn- 
ing that  they  now  intend  to  fight  on  each 
individual  bill.  Manifestly,  w^e  are 
caught  up  in  an  issue  about  which  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  emotion  than  sub- 
stance and  in  a  debate  In  which  there  is 
a  great  deal  more  misunderstanding  than 
understanding. 

Treasury  financing  is.  of  course,  known 
in  the  dialectic  of  the  rlghtwlng  radicals 
as  "back-door  financing  or  back-door 
spending."  And  the  members  of  this 
cult  seem  firmly  to  believe  that  stopping 
this  so-called  back-door  financing  will 
lead  to  a  reduction  in  Federal  spending 
and  help  lay  the  groundwork  for  repeal 
of  the  Federal  income  tax.  The  reason- 
ing behind  all  this  is  in  no  way  clear  and. 
In  truth,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
reason  why  putting  the  Federal  lending 
and  banking  operations  under  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  would  lead  to 
any  reduction  in  Federal  spending  what- 
ever. Nevertheless,  this  erroneous  belief 
Is  widely  held  and  held  by  people  who 
are  very  militant  about  having  their  way 
about  things. 

Now  what  are  the  facts  as  they  apply 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank? 

The  Bank  was  organized  in  1934.  al- 
most 30  jrears  ago.  In  1945  its  legisla- 
tion was  rewritten  in  several  respects 
to  make  it  accord  with  the  Government 
Corporations  Control  Act  which  was  en- 
acted in  that  year. 

like  all  other  Government  corpora- 
tions subject  to  the  Government  Corpor- 
ations Control  Act,  the  Bank  may  have 
a  life  of  no  more  than  5  years.  Until  the 
present  time,  however,  the  Bank  has 
operated  without  Interruption  since  1934. 
Over  the  span  of  its  life,  the  Bank  has 
been  a  profitable  operation  for  the  Treas- 
ury. It  has  paid  dividends  to  the  Treas- 
ury on  Its  stock;   and  on  its  borrowed 


funds  It  has  paid  the  Treasury  a  higher 
rate  of  Interest  than  the  Treasury's  cost 
of  lx>rrowlng  the  funds. 

Since  1945.  the  life  of  the  Bank  has 
been  renewed  regularly  each  5  years,  and 
on  these  occasions  both  its  lending  au- 
thority arKl  Its  borrowing  authority 
have  been  expanded.  During  Presideni 
Eisenhower's  administration.  Secretary 
Humphrey  took  a  special  interest  in  the 
Bank  and.  as  a  result,  its  charter  was 
renewed  more  than  a  year  before  it  was 
to  expire — in  1957.  Then  in  1958  both 
Its  lending  and  borrowing  authority  were 
increased  by  $2  billion  at  Secretary 
Humphrey's  request. 

President  Kermedy  has  asked  Con- 
gress to  expand  both  the  Banks  lending 
and  borrowing  authority  by  another  $2 
billion.  He  made  a  particular  point  of 
this  request  In  his  budget  message  to 
Congress  last  January  17.  Tlie  Bank 
plays  a  key  role  in  the  administration's 
program  to  promote  a  large-scale  in- 
crease in  our  exports  in  order  to  help 
bring  our  international  payments  into 
balance.  This  is  a  most  serious  matter 
and  any  legislation  which  will  help  solve 
this  problem  should  be  hsindled  expedi- 
tiously. The  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  held  hearings  on  the 
administration's  bill  last  February.  We 
heard  testimony  from  the  members  of 
the  Bank's  advisory  committee,  a  promi- 
nent group  of  bankers,  industrialists,  and 
others.  In  addition,  we  heard  other 
leaders  of  the  banking  community,  the 
foreign  policy  associations,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau,  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Ameri- 
can Cotton  Shippers  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Association,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  National  Cotton  Council 
of  America,  plus  a  number  of  prominent 
representatives  of  business  and  finance 
In  the  International  field.  All  witnesses 
uniformly  endorsed  the  administration's 
biU. 

When  the  committee  met  to  consider 
reporting  the  bill,  however,  the  minority 
members  offered  an  amendment  to 
change  the  method  by  which  the  Bank 
has  traditionally  been  financed,  to  shift 
Jurisdiction  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. The  amendment  was  rejected  on 
a  straight  party  line  vote.  Thereafter, 
on  March  1 1  the  committee  unanimously 
reported  the  bill  but  with  all  minority 
members  of  the  conmiittee  submitting  a 
minority  report  calling  for  a  shift  from 
the  traditional  method  of  Treasury 
financing  to  one  of  appropriations. 

These  two  methods  of  financing  make 
little,  if  any,  difference  to  anything  ex- 
ternal but  the  Congress  itself. 

Under  the  Government  Corporations 
Control  Act,  the  Bank  must: 

First.  Submit  an  annual  budget  to 
Congress  and,  accordingly,  the  antici- 
pated expenditures  of  the  Bank  for  the 
year  ahead  are  in  the  President's  budget. 

Second.  Any  funds  which  the  Bank 
takes  from  the  Treasury  are  reflected  in 
the  Treasury's  debt  and  are  therefore 
included  in  the  amount  which  is  subject 
to  the  debt  Limitation. 

Third.  Funds  are  withdiawn  from  the 
Treasury  only  when  needed.  In  fact,  the 
Treasury  handles  the  disbursements.  Just 
as  it  does  in  the  case  of  appropriated 
funds.     The  only  difference  Is  that  in  the 
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case  of  appropriated  funds  there  is  no 
I  O  U  or  promise  to  repay  given  the 
Treasury. 

Fourth.  Administrative  expenses  must 
be  approved  in  advance  by  Congress  on 
an  annual  basis. 

Fifth.  Finally,  the  Bank's  operations 
must  be  audited  annually  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  the  Comptroller 
General  must  make  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  indicating  whether  or  not  the 
Bank's  funds  have  been  handled  and 
accounted  for  properly  and  whether  or 
not  it  has  engaged  in  any  operations  not 
according  to  law. 

Sixth.  The  Bank's  charter  to  operate 
must  not  be  extended  for  a  period  of  more 
than  5  years.  Congress  can  of  course 
grant  a  charter  for  less  than  5  years,  and 
it  can  grant  borrowing  authority  on  an 
annual  basis  or  even  on  a  monthly  basis 
if  it  so  chooses. 

Indeed,  these  are  the  controls  and  safe- 
guards which  the  Government  Corpora- 
tions Control  Act  places  over  all  of  the 
Government  banking  and  lending  opera- 
tions with  a  few  exceptions,  the  most 
notable  exception  being  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  In  the  case  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank,  there  is  no  budget,  no 
limitation  on  administrative  exi;>enses, 
and  no  audit. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Banks  do  not  of 
course  borrow  fimds  from  the  Treasvur, 
but  they  borrow  gold  from  the  Treasuiy. 
Then  they  issue  money  on  this  gold,  and 
use  the  money  to  acquire  interest  bearing 
Government  securities.  The  Interest 
payments  on  these  securities  give  the 
banks  a  very  comfortable  income,  which 
they  spend  in  whatever  amounts  they 
please,  returning  to  the  Treasury  what- 
ever amounts  happen  to  be  left  over. 

Since  thtf  Export-Import  Bank  is  imder 
the  Government  Corporations  Control 
Act,  we  might  ask  what  possible  differ- 
ence can  it  make  whether  the  bank  Is 
financed  by  the  appropriations  method 
or  the  promise  to  repay  method. 

The  Treasury  borrowing  method  runs 
afoul  of  the  doctrine  of  what  we  might 
call  "the  House  must  act  first."  This 
doctrine  draws  upon  the  language  of 
article  I,  section  9,  of  the  Constitution 
and  also  upon  the  language  of  article  I, 
section  7,  of  the  Constitution.  Article  I, 
section  9,  states:  "No  money  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  In  conse- 
quence of  appropriations  made  by  law." 
Manifestly,  this  section  was  meant  to 
give  Congress  control  over  the  purse 
strings.  It  means,  obviously,  that  no 
President,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or 
any  other  official  is  to  take  money  from 
the  Treasury  except  in  amounts  and  for 
purposes  specified  in  law.  The  propo- 
nents of  the  House  primacy  hold  that  In 
this  section  of  the  Constitution  the  fram- 
ers  are  not  only  establishing  principles 
but  defining  the  precise  meaning  of 
words,  with  a  view  to  requiring  that  legis- 
lation use  the  word  "appropriations." 
Under  the  Rules  of  the  House,  bills  using 
this  term  are  automatically  referred  to 
the  Appropriations  Conunittee  of  the 
House. 

The  second  step  in  the  logic  of  this 
doctrine  rests  upon  article  I.  section  7, 
of  the  Constitution,  which  declares: 

All  bills  lor  raising  revenue  ahall  originate 
In  the  Houae  of  Repreeentatlves. 


Reasoning  by  analogy,  the  proponents 
of  the  doctrine  conclude  that  raising 
revenue  and  expending  public  funds  are 
one  and  the  same,  or  at  least  natural 
counterparts  and,  consequently,  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  reqtiiring  the 
House  to  act  first  on  revenue  bills  applies 
equally  to  appropriations  bills. 

This  doctrine  has  now  been  pretty 
well  established  and  accepted  by  the 
Senate.  In  recent  years  the  Senate  has 
not  attempted  to  originate  measures 
which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees.  The  con- 
test now,  however,  is  to  place  legislation 
pertaining  to  the  Federal  banking  and 
loan  operations  under  the  appropria- 
tions process  where  these  will  also  come 
under  the  House's  prerogative  to  act 
first.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  has  not  adopted  the 
theory  that  the  Senate  may  not  initiate 
such  measures  and  can  act  only  upon 
such  measures  as  the  House  may  have 
passed  first. 

The  Treasury  financing  procedure  also 
nms  afoul  of  the  newer  doctrine  now  de- 
veloping which  holds  that  the  Senate 
may  not  properly  emiend  an  appropria- 
tions measure,  although  it  may  accept 
or  reject  outright  an  appropriations  bill 
which  the  House  has  sent  over.  The 
House  of  Lords,  it  is  sometimes  said,  has 
no  right  to  amend  appropriations  meas- 
ures approved  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

After  our  committee  reported  the  Ex- 
Imbank  bill  authorizing  an  additional 
$2  billion  of  borrowing  authority  for  the 
Bank,  and  before  the  bill  had  received 
a  rule,  several  soundings  or  polls  were 
made  of  the  House  membership.  These 
indicated  considerable  doubt  whether 
action  on  the  bill  could  be  successfully 
completed  in  the  House  unless  a  change 
were  made  In  the  method  of  financing 
the  $2  billion  of  additional  funds  for  the 
Bulk.  It  was  clear  that  many  Members 
of  the  House  felt  very  deeply  about  this 
matter. 

Accordingly,  I  promised  the  Rules 
Committee  that  when  the  bill  was  given 
a  rule  and  brought  up  for  action  in  the 
House  I  would  offer  an  amendment  to 
change  the  method  of  financing  the  $2 
billion  additional  funds,  which  amend- 
ment was  offered  and  accepted  by  the 
House. 

The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand, 
amended  the  bill  to  put  the  $2  billion  of 
additional  financing  back  into  the 
Treasury  borrowing  category.  Thus  we 
have  haid  a  long  and  very  costly  dispute 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
There  have  been  two  debates  and  roll- 
calls  In  the  House  and  one  in  the  Senate, 
which  would  not  have  occurred  except 
for  the  dispute.  The  House  appointed  7 
conferees,  the  Senate  9  conferees,  or  a 
total  of  16  Members  of  Congress.  The 
conferees  have  had  a  total  of  nine  meet- 
ings, stretching  over  a  period  since  the 
latter  part  of  June,  up  to  and  through 
last  Wednesday.  If  these  meetings  have 
Involved  no  more  than  an  average  of  1 
hour  per  meeting  for  each  of  the  16  con- 
ferees, then  they  have  cost  a  total  of  144 
man-hours.  In  truth,  some  of  the  meet- 
ings lasted  for  several  hours,  and  a  great 
many  years  have  been  spent  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  meetinga 


Some  of  our  friends  in  the  House  have 
thought,  I  know,  that  all  the  House  con- 
ferees needed  to  do  was  to  stand  firm, 
and  the  Senate  would  yield.  The  Senate 
conferees  have  not  been  able  to  see  the 
matter  that  way,  thinking  perhaps  that 
all  they  needed  to  do  was  stand  firm  and 
the  House  would  yield.  It  has  been  a 
very  long  and  difficult  deadlock. 

I  am  not  sure  what  the  result  of  all 
this  has  been  except  that  the  Bank  has 
been  out  of  operation  for  a  month  and  a 
half  and  a  great  deal  of  export  biislness 
has  been  lost  to  American  concerns. 
Business  Week  magazine  of  August  10 
reported  that  $85  million  in  export  busi- 
ness was  lost  during  the  month  of  July, 
as  a  result  of  the  Bank's  being  out  of 
operation,  and  during  the  month  of  Au- 
gust the  loss  might  run  as  high  as  $145 
million. 

The  House  position,  I  must  be  frank 
to  say,  did  not  receive  much  outside  sup- 
port during  these  long  negotiations. 
True,  we  had  letters  of  support  from 
some  of  the  rlghtwlng  organizations, 
but  a  great  many  business  firms  and 
banks  sent  letters  and  telegrams  taking 
the  position  that  the  Treasury  financing 
method  Is  more  efficient  and  results  In 
better  bookkeeping, 

I  think  we  recognize,  however,  that  in 
the  affairs  of  Government  the  most  ef- 
ficient way  of  doing  things  Is  not  neces- 
sarily the  best  way  of  doing  things, 
particularly  if  the  most  efficient  way  in- 
volves a  method  that  is  misunderstood 
and  disquieting  to  substantial  niunbers 
of  people.  While  Members  of  Congress 
know  that  the  phrase  back-door  spend- 
ing has  in  fact  none  of  the  meanings 
the  phrase  Implies,  this  phrase  is  very 
sacred  in  the  cult  of  rlghtwlng  radical- 
ism. In  many  parts  of  the  country  the 
Birchers  and  sons  of  Birchers  are  hav- 
ing almost  nightly  hootenannies  to  sing 
dirges  about  the  evils  of  back-door  fi- 
nancing. 

The  rlghtwlng  radical  groups  were 
activated  against  the  Eximbank  bill, 
furthermore,  almost  as  soon  as  our  com- 
mittee reported  it.  I  might  cite,  for  ex- 
ample, the  April  1,  1963,  issue  of  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Council  letter.  The 
National  Economic  Council  was  founded 
by  the  late  Merwln  K.  Hart,  an  oldtlme 
American  Flrster,  and  In  recent  years 
chapter  leader  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
in  New  York.  Its  nine  other  officers  still 
living  are,  I  am  assured,  not  only  mem- 
bers of  the  John  Birch  Society  but  mem- 
bers of  that  society's  committee  of 
endorsers. 

The  National  Economic  Council's  let- 
ter of  April  1  lists  six  steps  In  what  It 
calls  its  "campaign  to  cutback  the  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive."   Plank  No.  4  Is: 

stop     every     attempt     to     use     backdoor 

financing. 

This  letter  goes  on  to  describe  the 
Export-Import  Bank  bill  as  a  test  case 
which  must  be  won  at  all  costs,  and 
urges  its  readership  to  help  by  writing 
letters  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House.    I  quote: 

On  backdoor  spending,  the  plannen  have 
picked  a  clever  test  case.  Backdoor  spend- 
ing Is  permltOng  Federal  agencies  to  write 
up  their  own  I  O  U's  and  cash  them  at  the 
Treasury — a  highly  unsound  practice.     The 
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_     .  to     nnancw     the 

Xxport-Xspart  aaak  by  htkckOoor  flnanclag. 
TtdM  maaam  that  Xor  many  jmn  Xh»  Bank 
wonia  g«t  Its  monay  without  havliif  to  get 
approprtettoBa  fkom  OoDgnm  or  dKnr  the 
amo«ni«  of  Ma  ■panning  la  ttkm  to«lc*i- 

Why  Bate  a  taat  of  tba  ■sport-Import 
BankT    BaaaaM  Iba  Bank  la  papular,  rala- 

moat  fafa%B  aM  agaaeiaa.  But  you  oan  be 
mun—U  thla  hill  paaaaa— that  half  a  <k»en 
othar  and  voraa  bUIa  wUl  quickly  ba  Intro- 
duced tiatnf  toaekdoor  financing,  that  U, 
I  O  U^  «Meh  tha  Treaaury  wUl  then  Mat 
araoag  tta  aaaata. 

Thla  taat  aaaa  aausi  not  be  won  by  the 
■pandHML  Tkm  aan  halp  by  writing  your 
Sanatoia  ang  BafaaaantatlTa  aaltlng  them 
that  under  no  atroumatanoea  to  aUow  back- 
door funda  to  tha  Xzport-Import  Bank  or  any 
othar  purpcaa. 

THe  aarlta  of  tbe  ExlmbanJc  are.  of 
course,  not  Involved  In  the  dispute.  The 
Bank  Is  almiily  ua  Innocent  victim  of  a 
jurtadletlanh]  dtapote  within  the  Con- 
freaa.  and  a  doctrinal  dlapute  within 
one  of  tbe  BMlor  political  parties. 

8ev«ral  ICefliben  of  the  House  who 
Insist  on  eonv«rtlng  all  h^nHpg  m^j 
kndlnc  ftBMtions  to  the  appropriations 
■Mthod  haw  expressed  the  view  that 
slnoe  tbe  eaeeotlve  branch  has  a  rtngle 
agency — the  Biireau  of  the  Budget — to 
control  tbe  President'B  budget  submis- 
sions, tbe  Copgrsau  should  have  a  single 
agency  In  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee.   This  Is,  I  think,  an  expres.sion  of  a 


deep-felt  need  to  meet  a  very  real  prob- 
lem. But  the  exact  proposal  being  made 
really  does  not  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  and  may  mlaconcelve  the 
problem. 

If  the  problem  were  only  to  keep  the 
House    Appropriations    Committee    in- 
formed of  proposed  budget  expenditures, 
then  manifestly  that  CommiUee  its  al- 
ready informed.     On  the  other  hand,  if 
tbe  proposal  is  to  create  a  central  con- 
trol over  tbe  aggregate  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  which  Is  the 
real  problem,  then  the  proposal  to  cen- 
tralise all  expenditure  measures  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  does  not  even 
begin  to  solve  the  problem.     In  order  to 
provide   the  Appropriations  Committee 
with  such  control,  not  only  would   the 
Senate  have  to  give  up  the  practice  of 
amending    expenditure    bills,    but    the 
House  would  have  to  do  likewise,  and  I 
seriously  doubt  if  this  solution  would  be 
acceptable  to  either  body.    At  the  pres- 
ent time,  of  course,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  many  subcommittees  act- 
ing simultaneously;   and  at  any  given 
moment  appropriation  bills  are  at  various 
stages  of  completion  in  the  House.  In  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  in  the 
Senate,  and  again  in  the  House. 

Purtherraore,  the  question  whether  we 
have  a  surplus  or  deficit  in  the  budget, 
and  to  what  extent  we  have  a  surplus  or 
deficit,  also  depends  upon  what  the  Way.s 

Kiii)ur  Iun>kT  I?a.\k. 


and  Keans  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  may  be  doing.  It  is 
a  most  serious  problem  and  on  about 
which  thoughtful  business  groui>s  such 
as  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment— CED — have  been  gravely  con- 
cerned. For  example.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  the  testimony  last  year  of  a 
CED  executive  who  is  also  a  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  the  finance  committee 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  as  follows: 

I  would  tmphaalze  a  matter  that  con- 
cfTna  ut  greatly.  Theae  hearlng«  are  prob- 
ably the  laat  moment  at  which  Congress  will 
consider  the  budget  &s  a  whole.  Whether 
or  not  the  budget  target  proposed  by  the 
administration  la  the  correct  one,  there  Is  no 
reliable  machinery  In  the  Congress  that  will 
make  the  oTerall  reaulta  conform  either  to 
the  admlnlatratlon'8  target  or  to  sotne  other 
target  conacloualy  chosen  by  the  Congress. 

The  rarloua  taxing  and  appropriating  com- 
mliteea  of  the  Congress  are  alraady  going 
their  separate  ways,  making  the  unrelated 
decisions  that  will  finally  determine  the 
budget.  We  will  not  even  know  the  net 
rwults  of  all  this  until  a  month  after  Con- 
gress goea  home.  To  carry  out  the  purpose- 
ful budget  policy  on  which  there  Is  growing 
agreement,  more  eBtcUYv  machinery  In  the 
Congreaa  U  needed. 

This  is  a  matter  which  should  be  of 
most  serious  concern  to  all  of  us.  Con- 
gress must,  I  think,  find  more  eCTective 
machinery  for  handling  Its  expenditure 
legislation  if  it  is  to  retain  the  functions 
a.ssigned  to  it  under  the  Constitution. 
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*  Th.  re  are  praCr«rl«Kl  W)  in  .Wiwilts  ivrrrrratitir  rM.TOI.OOO  ($M.O«W,fWOprtiKljw|  i.'iis 
»lU.ruu.«)0  taUrust)  liivujunt  3  loan*  In  Cuh«  and  4  to  Bolivia  On  Umsd  loniia,  Ibo 
fotal  ontstandlnif  prlnrlpiil  u  >70. 100.1)00.  Of  the  liaiik'i  tai0.lXKU)OOonoan«  t<i  imaii- 
Und  CMna,  Wl  but  k»,0<x),nnt)  hnst  l^n  rppHM.  Ourrrnttr,  tho  K*pnMtr  nf  f'htn.j 
U*t  nsuiue.!  pBytn«ia  oo  t:',«n.illM.  In  aildltion,  there  an>  oUwr  d<>Iliiqueaei<«  wtik-h 
In  Che  opitilou  uf  thr  na:ir<l,  tuv  alUiUil^ile  to  routlue  diUioi  or  traositorr  eivluiar'' 
.Hmraltk*.  Tb.-  <1#^iii*iii,.n.l.s  totiil  tll.WO.OdO,  of  which  $h,100.000  Is  Priiuluul  aiil 
tl.li»i.(Km  ui  nit****. 

■  I  he  form  of  Ibis  st.ttrrncnt  dlder*  from  Ihut  publiahftd  in  Jinw  19fiS.  Tbe  rh:iiii'p 
In  th»  ptfSMitAtkNi  w««  inwlc  ou  the  riitjniim-iidati<m  of  the  Oeivfral  .KccwuiliitK  Olliic 

'  Id  May  IMS,  the  Hank  snl.1  Koarantisral  IS-yrnr  part»rtp»U»<in«  In  the  ainmitil  .>f 
WOO.OOO.ttOO  in  It  porlfclio  of  Its  loan*,  vhk-fa  ronslsU  oT  se)»rt<xl  loaiM  from  wMib  col- 
WtloTW  of  prt-jflpal  nn<l  hilin-st  .ire  to  U>  used  fur  uavruent  of  prliK'UuiJ  and  U>tt>Ti«l  on 
tbe  pBftWpattoo  oertilVal.s.  J'i»rt»c1n«tlon  f>Tttflr:ii«i  ontjrt.mdlnr  at  I><^  8!  l<*t' 
aiaauutiHl  lo  tMiJOMJlOO.  ( lioaos  (Ir^gnated  In  m  BiomoraDdum  record  a*  in  thte  funi 
on  l>rc.  Ji,  j»v.',  tot&lixl  $»Vi^,900.000.) 

•Tbe  Bank'iiuithartty  (o  bormw  from  the  T  S.  Treawiry  U  limited  fr  tho  ajrpr' C  i' -' 
auuMint  outataudlag  at  any  one  Uiim  to  $»>.000.0(»,4WO.  Tbare  Is  an  ovendl  (wilinR  of 
r,OOn,OOP,ono  cnrrentlv  UniiUuf  tbe  Uaiik't  Iwui  aud  fXianinK*  operations.  KITpcIiv.> 
••-••pf  Jfi.  I'X.l,  I'uhllr  l.«w  n:  31 1  !»iithork.^l  the  Paiik  to  maintaL  rracrvej!  of  a  mini- 
ajiiimi(Z»|ienviilonti"t  to  exceed  tl.nOO.(lOO.(K)0(»f  owtataivllnit  liwirance  and  rnamn- 
t«c«  on  short-  aud  iiu-diiiiii-tenn  puficf  KeanrvM  aa  eaiculated  which  at  Dec.  <1, 
I'IS2,  totaled  KCaO.000.000  HTt'  a<l<l.-d  to  outstaiulli;*  loans  an<l  undlaburacd  loan  aulluin- 
aatMina  as  a  otaanpt  acaloat  the  Hank's  r,(ifl«.ono,(K)0  tendlnf;  snthorlty.  At  Prr  .tl 
ivnj,  uuusixl  leudin^  authorKy  totalled  U. 408,000.(100. 

The  Cnnirrf'ai  llniltiHl  the  Hunk  s  loan  :iud  guanuitw  acXivlty  lot  fW'al  yi«ar  IWkt  to 
$1.2»8.00n,OI>Oorwlitrhnot  tnoref  hsn  f7Vl,tWW  OOOw.w  tnN.|iyanuhlr  for  pr<i)m  Irn.Iini:. 
'Ihe  ituxk's  oper.iaons.  r.il<  uUtod  In  aorordance  with  th«  above,  vera  witblo  Lh<'iM< 
liniltutlons 

*  ('ap4tal  stork  o^$1.00O.i)i)O.n0P  U  !>r|.l  ».y  thr  Srrrrt.io- of  the  Trfasnry  Tb,-  V.  aik 
.Iwlto-nd  a  divi.lond  of  U".,i)0«J»<»  (3.5  ivrrent)  on  Jun<-  20,  IWU,  and  mxywdhulv  on 
Jtily  J,  ifttK?,  [mid  ihaf  Jinn  to  iIk  I  ..■'  Treapiiry.  All  o^  tlie  Hank's  ai<  uniuUt»«d  m- 
itMiie  of  |«W,."«n,ono.  ufter  luijimnt  uf  .Iivi<l(>n.l5,  h  is  boi-ii  rrsined  for  possiMr  Xu'.nw 

.Nora  —1  injures  in  footnotfs  havr  Uvn  r<NjiHl<s|  to  rxsiresl  teiitlis  of  a  billion   jollirs 
to  'linpUfy  pmsiMit  ition 
Soijrre:  Ki|KWt  Imjiort  V.  mJi. 
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SKPoar-IuraOT      Bank      Fkelb      CoNai 
PxMCB — A  Waamt  Bxtwbxm  Housa  aMB  Ssx- 
ATs  Ovaa  W&>  Should  Coimai.  thk  PTraaa 
Ras     thb     SB-Tbab-Olo     Bank     Stoppzd 
Colo— It  Aiao  la  Oosmvo  va.  Ejti-uamta 
A  BvaaOauaaK  ov  BoannBa 
Tha  Kipart-ltaaport   Bank  thla   week   was 
to  tta  seeond  Boath  as  a  technically  non- 
existent iBatltQtIoD,  and  US.  exporters  were 


oonfrontad    with    loet  sales   that   may    toUl 
•330  million  by  the  end  of  August. 

Behind  the  squeeae  on  both  the  Bank's 
operations  and  the  exporters  Is  a  stubborn 
nght  to  Ooograas  ovar  who  should  control 
tha  Bank's  purse.  In  the  House,  a  bloo  oT 
Bepablloans  and  Southern  Democrata  feel 
that  the  Bank  ahouid  get  Its  funda  from 
Congress  through  annual  appropriations. 
But  the  Senate  has  voted  to  allow  the  Bank 
to  continue   to  borrow   Its  moneys  directly 


from  the  Treasury,  the  so-called  backdoor 
method  of  ftnancing.  Bo  far.  there  Is  no 
sign  that  this  deadlock  will  be  reaolved. 

31nce  Its  foondtog  to  1934.  the  Ufa  of  the 
Bank,  alocxg  with  Its  borrowtog  aaCharlty. 
has  been  extended  for  consecutive  6-year 
terms  by  Congrees.  Tbe  last  sitch  term  ex- 
pired June  SO.  In  July,  the  baak  waa  to  a 
technical  state  of  liquidation,  unable  to 
make  new  loans  or  grant  new  credit  guar- 
antees.   As  a  result,  an  estimated  tSS  minion 
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In  expc»-t  business  was  lost — aome  perma- 
nently, socne  temporarily — because  tha  Bank 
could  not  give  the  necesaary  credit  guar- 
antees. This  month,  the  loaa  la  expected  to 
run   to  some  $146  million. 

LAaOX    AMD    SMALL 

Perhaps  the  hardest  hit  by  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  Bank's  functions  is  the  Jet  air- 
craft industry.  Donald  W.  Do<agIaa,  Jr.. 
president  of  IXtiiglas  Aircraft  Co.,  haa  warned 
Congress  that  sales  oi.  UJ8.  Jet  tranaporta 
ubruad  depend  heavily  on  backing  from  the 
Bank.  Douglas  Is  trytog  to  sell  ita  propoaed 
DC -9  short-range  Jet  In  competition  with 
Britain's  BAC-111.  on  which  earlier  delivery 
dates  have  been  promised.  If  the  Bxport- 
Import  Bank  cannot  give  credits  and  guar- 
antees for  sales  abroad,  some  of  Douglaa* 
6.000  work  force  probably  "will  have  to  atif- 
fer,"  Douglas  stated. 

Tlie  Boeing  Co..  which  U  selling  ita  707 
jet  abroad  and  haa  foreign  airline  at^txm  on 
Its  books  for  its  short-  to  medium-range  737 
for  delivery  next  year,  will  feel  Hm  ptoch 
even  faster  than  Doiiglas.  While  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  forced  to  mark  time,  French 
and  Brltlah  Oovemment  export  Inatltutlona 
are  expanding  their  credit  guarantees. 

Smaller  oomf>anles  are  suffering  too.  "I 
don  t  know  what  they're  fighttog  about  *  •  • 
I  do  know  they  are  simply  finishing  off  our 
exp<M-t  bvislness,"  says  Louis  Schrlber.  presi- 
dent ot  Schrlber  Machinery  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  "We've  got  a  printing  machtoe  going 
to  a  good  ICexlcan  customer.  It's  blocked  on 
the  border." 

UNEXPXCTED    BLOW 

The  wrangle  that  stopped  the  Bank  cold 
started  on  February  36  wlien  Oongreea  re- 
ceived the  re<iueat  for  a  6-year  extenaloa 
of  the  Bank's  life,  with  $3  billion  more  to 
authorized  lending  power  and  $2  billion  m<x« 
authorization  to  back  up  exptnrt  guarantees 
and  Insurance. 

At  hearings  In  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
praise  was  heaped  on  the  Bank  aa  "one  of  the 
Government's  finest  inatltutloaa  *  *  *  it 
pays  Its  own  way."  Then  the  ax  fell.  The 
House  passed  a  bill  extendtog  the  Bank's 
life — but  with  a  year-by-year  apjvt^iriatlona 
approval  rider  attached.  The  Senate,  feel- 
ing the  shaky,  year-by-year  financing  ar- 
rangements would  turn  foreign  buyer*  to  ex- 
panding crediu  offered  by  the  Weat  Oermana, 
French,  and  British,  voted  to  coatintie  the 
present  arrangement. 

A  snrmaND 
Backers  at  the  Bank  say  It  has  repaid  on 
schedule,  and  with  toterest,  all  it  haa  bor- 
rowed from  the  lYeastiry  and  haa  piled  up 
an  extra  reserve  of  $836  million  from  ita  own 
earnings.  In  addition,  the  Bank  thla  June 
declared  a  $50  million  dividend,  which  goes 
to  the  Treasury  as  an  unplanned  extra.  This 
is  the  highest  dividend  In  the  Bank's  history, 
up  from  $35  million  last  year  and  $33.5  mil- 
lion the  year  before. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallI. 

Mr.  wroNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
conference  report  on  H.R.  3872,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  bill,  merits  the  support 
of  the  Members  of  this  House.  Here  are 
five  good  reasons  why  this  is  the  case: 

First.  The  life  of  the  Bank  Is  extended 
5  years  to  June  30, 1968. 

Second.  The  Bank's  overall  lending, 
puarantee,  and  Insurance  authorization 
is  increased  by  $2  billion  from  a  total  of 
$7  billion  to  a  new  total  of  $9  billion. 

Third.  The  Bank's  export  credit  in- 
surance and  guarantee  authorization  1$ 
increased  by  $1  billion  from  the  present 
maximum  of  $1  blUion  to  a  new  maxi- 
mum of  $2  billion,  chargeable  against  the 


overall  statutory  lending,  guarantees, 
and  insurance  limitation  on  a  25-percent 
resonre  basis. 

Fourth.  The  position  of  the  House  in 
opposition  to  increased  authorization 
for  back-door  spending  is  preserved — 
there  is  not  even  one  penny  of  addition- 
ally authorized  back-door  spending  in 
this  conference  report. 

Fifth.  A  reduction  of  $2  billion  is  made 
in  the  Federal  funds  obligational  author- 
ity requested  by  the  President  in  his 
budget  message  of  January  17,  1963. 

The  first  three  of  these  points  for  sup- 
port of  this  conference  report  stem  from 
the  provisions  Included  in  the  text  of 
the  report.  Points  four  and  five  above 
mentioned  st^n  from  omission  from  the 
conference  report  of  a  provision  in  the 
House-  and  Senate -passed  versions  of 
the  Ull  which  would  have  given  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  access  to  $2  billion  of 
additional  Federal  funds.  In  the  House- 
passed  version  of  the  bill  this 
added  $2  billion  of  Federal  funds  would 
have  been  provided  through  the  appro- 
priation process.  In  the  Senate-passed 
version,  the  $2  billion  of  additional  Fed- 
eral funds  would  have  been  provided 
through  back-door  financing.  The 
method  by  which  this  $2  billion  of  addi- 
tional Federal  funds  was  to  be  provided 
was  the  crux  of  the  long  drawn-out  con- 
troversy between  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees.  The  controversy  was  resolved 
by  omitting  from  the  conference  report, 
any  provision  for  added  Federal  funds 
for  the  Bank.  Thus,  no  new  back-door 
spending  has  been  authorized  and  re- 
quested budget  obligational  authority 
has  been  reduced  by  $2  billion. 

To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  broad 
charter  and  operations  of  the  Bank  it 
might  seem  that  the  conference  agree- 
ment means  little.  It  could  be  argued 
that  while  lending  authority  was  in- 
creased by  $2  billion,  no  provision  was 
made  for  a  corresponding  increase  of  $2 
billion  in  access  to  Federal  funds  and 
therefore  the  $2  billion  lending  increase 
Is  an  empty  gesture.  Such  is  not  the 
case. 

The  Bank  has  capital  stock  of  $1  bil- 
lion, $6  billion  of  Treasury  borrowing 
authority  and  siuplus  of  $810  million  as 
of  June  30,  1963.  That  is  a  total  of 
$7,810  billion  of  available  funds  from 
these  sources.  However,  section  7  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act,  which  is  the 
control  section,  places  an  overall  limit 
on  the  amount  of  loans,  guarantees  and 
insurance  which  the  Bank  may  have  out- 
standing at  any  one  time.  Presently 
that  limit  is  $7  billion.  Therefore,  even 
though  the  Bank  has  available  resources 
of  $7,810  billion  as  alxive  detailed  to 
make  loans,  it  could  only  make  $7  billion 
of  loans  because  of  the  limitation  in  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  present  law.  The  confer- 
ence report  in  increasing  the  section  7 
control  limit  of  the  act  from  $7  to  $9 
billion  would  therefore  permit  the  Bank 
to  utilize  Its  capital  stock.  Treasury  bor- 
rowing authority,  and  surplus  in  the  full 
amount  of  $7,810  billion. 

In  addition  to  the  above -listed  sources 
of  usable  funds  the  Bank  may  also  bor- 
row fimds  in  the  private  market,  limited 
only  by  the  overall  control  limit  in  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  act.    Borrowing  of  $1.2  bil- 


lion fimds  In  the  private  market  plus 
$800  million  of  the  now  fully  usable  sur- 
plus would  give  the  Bank  $2  billion  of 
funds  to  support  the  $2  billion  increase 
in  lending  authority  for  the  Bank  pro- 
vided by  the  conference  report. 

The  ability  of  the  Bank  to  borrow  in 
the  private  market  is  more  than  a  theo- 
retical right.  The  Bank  has  demon- 
strated that  it  can  do  so.  In  May  of 
1962  the  Bank  sold  $300  million  of  10- 
year  serial,  4^4 -percent  participating 
certificates  in  the  private  market.  In 
May  1963  the  Bank  sold  an  additional 
$250  million  of  4-percent  participation 
certificates  with  a  7-year  serial  maturity 
in  the  private  market.  As  of  Jime  30. 
1963,  a  total  of  $520  million  of  these  par- 
ticipating certificates  remained  out- 
standing. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the 
Bank  for  sale  of  these  participation 
certificates  which  in  effect  is  borrowing 
from  the  private  market.  I  think  the 
criticism  is  ill-foimded.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  believe  the  management  of  the 
Bank  should  be  commended,  rather  than 
criticized,  for  the  start  it  has  made  in 
financing  its  borrowing  operations  from 
the  private  investment  market  rather 
than  from  the  Federal  Tresisury.  I  h<^>e 
the  Bank  will  expand  its  operations  of 
borrowing  in  the  private  investment 
market  even  to  the  point  where  it  obtains 
virtually  all  of  its  borrowed  funds  in  the 
private  market.  Its  Federal  borrowing 
authority  could  be  placed  on  a  virtual 
standby  basis.  This  is  what  has  been 
done  by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  in  its  secondary  market  op- 
erations for  the  purchase  of  home  mort- 
gages of  our  own  citizens. 

Critics  of  the  Bank  borrowing  funds  in 
the  private  market  contend  the  interest 
cost  to  the  Bank  is  higher  by  about  one- 
fourth.  I  believe  that  is  true  and  that 
one- fourth  of  1  percent  is  a  fiJr  estimate 
of  the  added  interest  cost.  But  the  Bank 
is  in  a  unique  position  to  cover  this  added 
cost  and  still  maintain  its  customary 
spread  between  the  cost  of  funds  bor- 
rowed and  return  on  funds  loaned.  Most 
of  the  loans  of  the  Bank  are  for  under- 
takings in  foreign  countries  where  the 
Bank's  interest  charge  of  5%  or  6  per- 
cent is  indeed  a  bargain  rate.  Many  of 
the  Bank's  loans  are  in  countries  where 
the  going  rate  of  interest  even  on  short- 
term  prime-business  loans  is  10,  12,  or 
15  percent.  A  quarter  of  1  percent  added 
on  to  the  Bank's  interest  charge  for  for- 
eign financing  would  still  leave  the  Bank 
a  much  sought  after  source  of  bargain 
credit  financing. 

Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  what 
could  be  achieved  if  a  top  level  policy 
decision  was  made  to  place  the  Bank's 
Treasury  borrowing  authority  on  a 
standby  basis  as  support  for  borrowing 
from  the  private  market.  As  of  Jiuie  30, 
1963,  the  Bank  owed  the  UjS.  Treasury 
$1,476,200,000.  All  of  that  money— al- 
most $1^^2  billion  could  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury  with  fimds  borrowed  by  the 
Bank  in  the  private  market  and  there  is 
not  even  any  question  as  to  the  ability 
of  the  Bank  to  do  so.  The  repayment 
would  result  in  a  reducti(»  of  the  Fed- 
eral cash  deficit  of  almost  $1^  billion 
and  afford  almost  $lVx  billion  leeway  in 
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the  Federal  debt  ceiling.  I  sincerely 
hope  (uch  »  top  level  policy  decision 
will  be  made  with  respect  to  financing 
of  the  Bank^  borrowing  operations. 

I  think  the  eommlttee  of  conference 
was  right  In  not  giving  the  Bank  access 
to  any  addltkmal  Federal  funds.    With 
the  authority  In  the  sunended  act,  the 
Bank  can  cubatantially  expand  its  op- 
erations.   Am  of  June  30.  1M3,  the  Bank 
had  $3,810  billion  of  outstanding  loans 
receivable,  $1.M1  billion  of  undisbursed 
commitmenta  and  $B16  million  of  gross 
guarantees  and  Insurance.    That  totals 
$6.2  billion  and  represents  gross  financial 
assistance  being  rendered  by  the  Bank 
as    of    that    date.    Under    the    act    as 
amended  by  the  conference  report  the 
Bank  could  have  outstanding  $8.5  billion 
of  loans  and  commitments  plus  $2  bil- 
lion of  gross  guarantees  and  insurance  or 
total    gross    financial    assistance    that 
could   be  outstanding   at   any   time   of 
$10.5  billion.    The  amended  act  therefor 
will  permit  an  expansion  of  $4  3  billion 
of  gross  financial  assistance  the  Bank 
may  provide  at  any  one  time  or  approxi- 
mately 69  percent  more  than  the  $6.2 
billion  of  gross  financial  assistance  being 
rendered  by  the  Bank  as  of  June  30.  1963. 
This  $10.5  bmion  of  gross  financial  as- 
sistance which  the  Bank  could  have  out- 
standing  at   any   one   time    under   the 
amended  act  could  be  financed  within 
the  $9  billion  limitation  on  loans,  guar- 
antees, and  insurance  provided  in  the 
section     7    control     provision     of     the 
amended  act  In  the  following  manner: 
First,  reserve  of  $500  million  for  guar- 
antees and  Insurance,  provided  on  a  25- 
percent  reserve  basis  of  $2  billion  out- 
standing guarantees  and  insurance;  sec- 
ond, borrowed  funds  of  $6.7  billion  of 
which  $6  billkm  could  be  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  and  $700  million  from  the 
private  market,  or  all  of  It   from  the 
private  market;  third,  capital  stock  of  $1 
billion:  and  fourth,  surplus  of  $800  mil- 
lion. 

As  a  matter  of  record  in  the  operations 
of  the  Bank,  some  commitments  are 
never  drawn  down  but  are  canceled  and 
there  Is  a  substantial  lag  between  the 
time  commitments  are  made  and  the 
time  when  disbursements  are  made 
thereunder.  Also  with  respect  to  ex- 
porter guarantees  and  Insiirance.  funds 
are  not  paid  oat  unless  there  is  an  actual 
loss  and  premhmi  Income  under  the  pro- 
gram Is  desigiied  to  meet  such  losses. 
Further,  payments  and  prepayments  and 
Interest  Income  on  loans  previously  made 
provide  the  Bank  with  a  continuing 
source  of  usable  funds.  What  this  all 
adds  up  to.  la.  that  from  an  operating 
point  of  view  the  Bank  normally  makes 
greater  use  of  tta  lending  guarantees  and 
Insurance  authorisation  than  is  required 
of  Its  borrowing  and  other  financing  au- 
thority. 

Throughout  this  long  drawn  out  con- 
troversy the  position  of  the  House  has 
been  clear.  On  May  1.  1963  the  House 
passed  the  bill  extending  the  life  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  giving  it  addi- 
tional authority.  The  Senate  saw  fit  to 
modify  one  of  those  provisions  and 
thereby  provoke  the  prolonged  contro- 
versy over  the  back-door  spending  issue. 
The  Senate  under  legislative  rules  there- 


by assumed  full  responsibility  for  the 
stalemate.  It.  in  no  sense,  has  been  a 
controversy  over  the  Bank.  It  has  been 
a  controversy  over  the  policy  issue  of 
back-door  spending.  The  House  clearly 
expressed  Itself  on  the  issue  by  its  110 
to  0  vote  on  July  9  instructing  the  con- 
ference managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  "to  Insist  upon  the  appropriation 
method  of  financing  provided  in  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House'  for  the  proposed 
$2  billion  increase  of  Federal  fund.s  for 
the  Bank  By  a  subsequent  rollcall  vote 
of  379  to  11  on  July  30  the  House  reaf- 
firmed its  position  that  the  House  insLst 
on  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  " 

As  the  Senate  did  not  pass  its  amended 
bill  until  June  24 — Just  6  days  before  the 
life  of  the  Bank  expired  It  was  obvious  a 
"crisis"  over  the  Bank's  operations  was 
in  the  making.  A  resolution  temporarily 
extending  the  life  of  the  Bank  for  1 
month  was  cleared  with  the  minority. 
The  minority  pledged  its  full  support  to 
the  temporary  extending  resolution  and 
expected  It  to  be  acted  upon  June  26. 
For  reasons  best  known  to  the  majority 
leadership,  the  resolution  was  not  pre- 
sented although  we  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  Bank  Itself  "saw  no  harm 
in  a  short  lapse  in  its  authority  to  make 
new  commitments." 

Early  in  the  conferences  it  became  ap- 
parent a  stalemate  had  been  reached 
which  could  continue  for  an  extended 
period  of  time  Minority  members  of  the 
conference  pointed  out  that  according  to 
projected  operations  in  the  fiscal  1964 
budget  the  Bank  could  continue  opera- 
tions for  a  year  without  any  new  author- 
ity for  additional  Federal  funds  Later, 
when  figures  became  available  as  to  the 
position  of  the  Bank  as  of  July  1,  1963, 
it  was  apparent  the  Bank  could  continue 
operations  for  2  years  or  more  out  of 
authorizations  then  in  the  law.  As  of 
July  1.  1963.  the  Bank  had  unused  lend- 
ing authority  of  $1,364  billion,  actually 
more  than  $1,312  billion  available  as  of 
July  1, 1961—2  years  before. 

It  seemed  to  the  minority  members  of 
the  conference  the  dispute  could  be  re- 
solved, temporarily  at  least,  by  dropping 
from  the  bill  the  controversial  provision 
with  respect  to  $2  billion  additional  Fed- 
eral funds  and  how  such  funds  would 
be  provided.  Majority  members  of  the 
conference  rejected  this  proposal  until 
the  day  before  the  final  conference. 
Then  we  were  Informed,  the  President  of 
the  Bank  had  met  with  them,  and  as- 
sured them  the  Bank  had  access  to 
ample  funds  to  continue  operations  for 
a  considerable  jaeriod  of  time,  and  that 
the  controversial  provision  could  be 
dropped  from  the  bill.  A  conference 
agreement  was  then  reached  quickly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  good  conference 
report.  It  provides  the  Bank  with  de- 
sirable new  authority.  It  does  not 
breach  the  policy  position  the  House  has 
taken  in  opptosition  to  new  back-door 
spending  authorizations.  This  confer- 
ence report  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  permission  to  revi.se 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  PellyJ. 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not 
take  the  full  5  minutes  yielded  to  me  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas. 
All  I  want  to  do  is  express  gratification 
that  the  conferees  stood  firm  in  support 
of  the  position  of  the  House  against  the 
back-door  financing  provision  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  bill. 

After  all.  this  position  was  taken  on  a 
record  vote  of  379  to  11.  Certainly  there 
are  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  strongly  believe  that  it  Ls  in 
the  public  Interest  that  no  money  be 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  except  by  an 
appropriation,  and  because  we  take  this 
stand  in  the  interest  of  better  congres- 
sional control  over  expenditures  does  not 
indicate  we  are  members  of  a  lunatic 
fringe  as  some  like  to  infer.  The  Con- 
stitution calls  for  control  over  Federal 
expenditures  to  be  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch.  I.  for  one. 
Mr.  Speaker,  intend  to  continue  to  op- 
pose back-door  spending  at  the  risk  of 
being  called  a  financial  conservative  or 
other  names  by  liberal  free  spenders  and 
those  who  differ  from  my  thinking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  in  the  future  if 
and  when  additional  capital  of  the  Bank 
is  l)eing  sought  such  funds  will  be  re- 
quested through  the  appropriations 
procedure.  Then  the  House  and  Senate 
can  avoid  disagreement. 

I  think  the  conferees  have  arrived  at 
a  satisfactory  agreement  and  I  commend 
their  report  to  the  Memebrs  of  the 
Hou.se.  It  should  have  unanimous  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  ecntle- 
man  from  Alabama  1  Mr.  Rains  I . 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  to 
continue  the  operations  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  so  urgent  that  I  am  sure 
the  pending  conference  repKirt  has  the 
support  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  House.  The  Bank's  charter  expired 
on  June  30  and  since  then  it  has  been 
unable  to  issue  loans  or  guarantees. 
There  is  now  a  backlog  of  over  100  appli- 
cations for  aid  awaiting  favorable  action 
on  this  conference  report  which  would 
renew  the  charter  of  the  Bank  for  5 
years  and  increase  its  authority  to 
finance  exports  through  loans  and  guar- 
antees. 

The  Bank  plays  a  vital  role  in  our  ex- 
port drive  and  any  decline  in  sales  of 
American  goods  to  other  nations  will 
not  only  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the 
prosperity  of  American  business  but  will 
daily  worsen  our  balance-of-payments 
position  and  put  a  further  strain  on  our 
dwindling  supply  of  gold. 

The  confererxce  committee  was  com- 
pletely deadlocked  on  the  single  question 
of  how  additional  borrowing  authority 
for  the  Bank  was  to  be  financed.  The 
House  version  would  have  required  ap- 
propriations, while  the  Senate  bill  would 
have  continued  the  existing  authority  for 
direct  Treasury  borrowing.  Disagree- 
ment on  this  point  has  held  the  bill  in 
conference  since  early  July.  Recently 
the  conferees  were  informed  by  Bank 
officials  that  other  resources  were  avail- 
able to  carry  the  Bank  for  a  reasonable 
period.  In  view  of  this  and  because  of 
the  urgent  need  for  immediate  action, 
the  conference  committee  set  this  issue 
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aside  by  eliminating  the  provision  to 
increase  borrowing  authority  and  unani- 
mously agreed  on  the  present  c(Xiference 
report. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  Is  not  widely 
known  to  the  public  but  It  has  been  per- 
forming a  vital  public  service  since  1934. 
All  those  who  are  familiar  with  it  and 
do  business  with  it  support  It  vigorously. 
The  function  of  the  Bank  is  to  encour- 
age American  exports  by  supplementing 
private  financing  through  loans  and 
guarantees.  In  its  nearly  three  decades 
of  experience  It  has  directly  aided  $9  bil- 
lion of  American  sales  abroad  and  its 
indirect  benefits  go  far  beyond  that.  It 
has  done  this  not  only  without  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer  but,  in  fact,  has 
earned  substantial  dividends.  Altogether 
the  Bank  has  paid  $456  million  in  in- 
terest to  the  Treasury  and  an  additional 
$356  million  In  dividends  on  capital  stock 
held  by  the  Treasury.  Above  these 
amounts  it  has  placed  in  reserve  $810 
million  in  undivided  profits  which  guar- 
antees that  its  future  operations  will  be 
solvent. 

Its  real  importance,  however,  is  the 
economic  benefit  it  provides  tor  our  coun- 
try. This  is  particularly  true  now  in 
view  of  the  adverse  balance  of  payments 
which  has  resulted  in  an  ominous  drain 
of  American  gold  into  foreign  hands. 
The  entire  operation  of  the  Export-Im- 
l>ort  Bank  combats  this  dangerous  trend. 
With  rare  and  minor  exceptions,  every 
dollar  tlie  Bank  lends  or  guarantees  is 
spent  right  here  in  this  country.  The 
sales  abroad  which  this  makes  possible 
result  in  a  flow  of  dollars  back  to  the 
United  States  and  to  that  extent  helps 
our  balance  of  payments  and  protects  our 
gold  supply.  Last  year  alone,  this  flow 
of  repayments  amounted  to  $700  million. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  helps  to  re- 
lieve our  balance-of-payments  problem 
in  the  best  possible  way — hj  flnmiciny 
American  production.  This  means  Jobs 
and  profits  for  our  people  here  at  home. 
There  is  no  question  oi  the  ability  of 
American  goods  to  compete  with  foreign 
products.  Our  skills  and  the  tremendous 
productivity  of  the  American  private  en- 
terprise system  are  more  than  a  match 
for  any  coimtry  in  the  worid.  Most 
other  nations  provide  aid  of  one  kbid 
or  another  for  financing  their  sales  and 
the  Export-Import  Bank  enables  Amer- 
ican goods  to  compete  on  equal  terms  of 
financing. 

We  all  know  from  our  dally  lives  and 
business  transactions  that  the  terms  and 
availability  of  financing  are  essential 
factors  In  the  market.  Without  the  aid 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  many  Amer- 
ican producers  would  be  seriously  handi- 
capped in  selling  abroad.  This,  In  turn, 
would  mean  reduced  sales,  fewer  Jobs, 
smaller  profits,  and  less  national  Income. 
Our  farms  and  factories  would  be  hurt 
Just  as  much  as  if  they  had  lost  sales 
here  at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  take  Just  one  ex- 
ample of  the  Importance  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  our  domestic  welfare. 
Mr.  Robert  8.  Well,  oi  Montgomery,  Ala., 
testified  bef(MT  our  committee  In  behalf 
of  the  American  OOtton  Btitppen  Asso- 
ciation.   He  pointed  out  that  even  with 


severdy  reduced  acreage,  we  are  produc- 
ing 14  million  bales  of  cotton  a  year. 
Oiu-  domestic  mills  consume  only  a  little 
over  8  million  bales,  leaving  an  annual 
surplus  of  6  million  bales  for  export. 
Last  year,  exports  of  cotton  amounted  to 
$600  million.  Unfortunately,  ovir  share 
of  the  free  world  market  is  less  now  than 
It  was  In  the  thirties.  If  we  could  re- 
gain that  share  Mr.  Weil  estimated  that 
our  cotton  exports  would  be  at  least  $400 
million  higher  and  this  one  factor  would 
take  care  of  about  one-fifth  of  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit. 

He  further  pointed  out  the  benefits 
right  here  at  home  of  cotton  exports.  A 
high  and  prosperous  level  of  cotton  pro- 
duction is  Important  not  only  to  farm  in- 
come but  to  many  allied  industries,  such 
as  seed,  fertilizer,  machinery,  railroads, 
trucking,  gins,  bagging  and  ties,  insur- 
ance, banking,  warehousing,  and  the 
whole  range  of  constmier  products  for 
which  those  dependent  on  cotton  repre- 
sent a  market. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  Is  important 
to  this  whole  complex  of  eccmomic  in- 
terests which  are  tied  into  cotton.  Alto- 
gether it  has  financed  $1.3  billion  of  cot- 
ton exports.  At  the  end  of  Jime,  just 
before  its  charter  expired,  the  Bank  ex- 
tended a  $6  million  cotton  credit  for  sales 
to  one  coimtry  and  it  now  has  another 
application  for  $3  million  of  aid  awaiting 
approval  of  this  conference  report. 

The  fiow  of  these  commodities  abroad 
also  nourishes  and  sustains  our  great 
port  cities.  Any  loss  of  cotton  exports 
would  seriously  harm  our  souUiem  ports 
which  handle  this  trade.  These  ports 
are  Invaluable  national  assets  in  both 
peace  and  war  and  any  economic  adver- 
sity they  suffer  would  soon  be  felt 
throughout  the  Nation.  What  I  have 
said  about  cotton,  of  course,  applies 
equally  well  to  the  many  other  southern 
export  products,  such  as  lumber  and  con- 
struction materials,  naval  stores,  ma- 
chinery, and  so  forth.  It  is  equally  true 
of  the  products  of  every  secticm  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  few  Govern- 
ment enterprises  Which  have  such  wide- 
spread basic  support  as  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank.  It  is  important  not  only  to 
help  solve  our  gold  problem  but,  by  the 
same  token,  it  is  important  to  employ- 
ment, profits,  and  production  here  at 
home.  I  urge  all  Members  to  support 
this  conference  report. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Oakt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Chairman  Patxan,  and  the  House  con- 
ferees for  maintaining  the  House  posi- 
tion in  this  Important  legislation.  As 
one  who  has  participated  in  numerous 
conferences  with  the  other  body,  I  know 
how  difficult  it  Is  to  reach  an  agreement 
that  fully  carries  out  the  sentiments  of 
the  House.   On  this  particular  bill,  how- 


ever, I  feel  the  conferees  have  done  an 
outstanding  job.  There  is  no  back-door 
financing  in  the  measure.  Although  in- 
cluded In  the  Senate  Mil.  provislcms  for 
back-door  spending  were  knocked  out  In 
conference.  It  is  Important  that  the 
back-door  financing  was  eliminated.  And 
It  was  important  that  the  legislation  be 
approved  promptly.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  Is  one  of  ttie  Govemmrait's  finest 
agencies.  It  has  helped  to  stimulate 
foreign  trade  and  It  has  a  fine  record. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  ts  making  money. 
Because  of  the  Bank's  excellent  financial 
condition,  it  does  not  now  require  addi- 
tional funds.  And  I  am  sure  that  when 
the  Bank  does  need  additional  funds,  it 
will  be  able  to  obtain  them  promptly 
through  the  normal  and  orderly  appro- 
priations process. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert), llie  question  is  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE   TO   EXTEND   RE- 
MARKS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZED  FEDERAL  PAYMENT 
TO  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  AND 
DISTRICT  OP  CCXiUMBIA  BOR- 
ROWING AUTHORITY 

Mr.  WHITEN  ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(B.IL  6177)  to  amend  section  2(a)  of 
article  VI  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  of  1947  relating  to  the  an- 
nual payment  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  the  United  States,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  aerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

OOHmxNCt  RxPocT  (H.  Rkft.  No.  664) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing rotes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  at  the  Senate  to  the  Mil  (HJEl. 
6177)  to  amend  section  a(a)  of  article  VI 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of 
1947  relating  to  the  annual  payment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  United  States, 
haying  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
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propoMd  to  b*  In— rfd  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment tiMWt  tbm  teUowlng:  "That  nibaeetton 
(a)  at  MQttOB  a  a  artleto  VI  of  the  District 
of  CoIumMa Bewnoe  Act  of  1»47  (DC.  Code. 
•ec.  4T-a0Olb)  la  amended  by  strikinf  out 
"and  the  sum  of  •31.000.000  for  the  flacal 
year  18M  and  for  each  flacai  year  thereafter" 
and  inaertlng  ta  lieu  thereof  the  f oUowlng : 
'the  aum  of  01,000.000  for  each  of  the  flacal 
yeara  lOW  thrcMigh  1008.  Incliislve,  and  the 
*uin  of  m.OOd.000  for  the  flacal  year  1904 
and  for  eaoh  flaeal  year  thereafter',  and  In 
the  provlao  la  raeh  eubeectlon  ( a )  by  atrlk- 
Inc  out  'and  aubaequent  flacal  years'  and 
Inaertlng  in  Uau  thereof  and  for  each  sub- 
sequent flacal  year  through  and  Including 
flacal  year  1MB'. 

"8k:.  t.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1 
of  the  Act  ealttlsd  'An  Act  to  authorize  the 
Commtaalonsfa  at  the  DUtrlct  of  Coliunbla 
to  borrow  funds  for  capital  Improvement 
programs  and  to  amend  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  Federal  Oovemment  participation 
In  meeting  ooata  of  maintaining  the  Nation's 
Capital  Olty*.  approved  June  «,  1968  (73  Stat. 
183),  U  amended  by  striking  '•75,000.000' 
and  insertlnc  In  Ueu  thereof  '8175,000,000'. 

"(b)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  1  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'June  30, 
IMS'  and  Inaartlng  In  Ueu  thereof  June  30 
1973'." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

That  the  Houas  recede  from  lt«  disagree- 

ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate   to 

the  title  and  agr**  to  the  same. 

Basil.    L.    WHrrsNES. 

JOHJf    DOWST. 

O.   ElXIOTT   Haoan, 

Joel  T.  Bsothiix, 
WnxiAM  H.  Habsha, 

FKAMK    J     HOBTON. 

Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House 
Alan  Bible. 
J.  Glbnn  Beall. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statkmbnt 
The  managera  on  the  part  of  the  Houae 
at  the  confaranea  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  tbe  bill  (HJl.  6177)  to  amend 
eectlon  2(a)  of  article  VI  of  the  District  of 
ColumbU  Raranua  Act  of  1947  relating  to 
the  annual  payment  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  tba  United  States,  submit  the 
following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  aetton  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conf  erenoa  report : 

amruAi.  raoaaAL  patmbmt 
The  House  bill  (HJl.  6177)  increased  the 
total  amoimt  aatborlaed  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  United  States  toward  defraying  the 
ezpensee  of  tba  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  ttom  $82,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
to  846,000.000  per  fiscal  year. 

Title  I  of  the  Senate  amendment  substi- 
tuted for  the  Sasd  amount  of  the  Federal 
payment  to  tba  District  of  Columbia  au- 
thorised in  agisting  law  an  amount  which 
would  have  been  determined  by  a  formula 
based  roughly  upon  the  amount  the  Federal 
Government  would  pay  to  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  if  it  ware  a  private  business  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  subject  to  usual  taza- 
Uon.  It  was  astlmatad  that  this  formula 
would  have  rasultad  in  the  authorized  Fed- 
eral contributton  for  the  flacal  year  1964 
being  fixed  at  apptxnlmately  863,000.000,  with 
thu  amount  Inareaslng  for  succeeding  fiscal 
years  to  867.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  I960. 
The  proposed  conference  substitute  re- 
tains the  concept  of  a  fixed  authorization  as 
contained  In  present  law  and  In  the  House 
bill.  However,  the  conference  subetltute  In- 
creases the  total  of  such  authorization  for 
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each  future  fiscal  year  (beginning  with  fUeal 
1904)  from  the  846,000,000  contained  tn  the 
House  bill  to  860.000,000. 

BoaaowiNo  attthobttt 
The  House  bill  (H.R.  6177)  conUlned  no 
provisions  relating  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bU borrowing  authority.  However,  House 
bill  H.R.  4277.  as  passed  by  the  House.  In- 
creased the  amount  which  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  authorized  to  borrow  from  the 
Treasury  from  the  $75,000,000  contained  In 
exIsUng  law  to  8150.000.000  and  extended  the 
cutoff  date  on  such  loans  from  June  30,  1968 
to  June  30,  1972. 

Title  II  of  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R 
6177  would  have  subeUtuted  for  the  fixed 
amount  of  the  bCMTOwing  authority  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  contained  In  existing 
law  an  amount  of  borrowing  authority 
based  upon  a  formula  keyed  to  the  formula 
for  the  authorized  Federal  payment  con- 
tained In  title  I  of  the  Senate  amendment 
It  was  estimated  that  the  formula  contained 
In  title  II  of  the  Senate  amendment  would 
result  In  the  borrowing  authority  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  being  Increased  In  fiscal 
1964  to  8226.000.000.  with  this  amount  In- 
creasing to  8275.000.000  by  fiscal  1969.  Title 
II  of  the  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain 
any  cutoff  date  for  loans  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  such  borrowing  authority. 

The  proposed  conference  subetltute  re- 
tains the  concept  of  a  fixed  amount  of  bor- 
rowing authority  as  contained  In  existing 
law  and  In  HJt.  4277  as  passed  by  the  House 
The  proposed  conference  substitute  would 
Increase  the  borrowing  authority  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  from  the  875,000.000  con- 
tained In  existing  law  to  8175.000.000.  an 
Increase  of  828.000,000  over  the  8150.000.000 
authorized  to  be  borrowed  by  HJl.  4277  and 
a  decrease  of  some  860.000,000  below  the 
amount  Initially  authorized  to  be  borrowed 
by  the  propoeed  Senate  amendment. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  conference  sub- 
stitute would  provide  a  cutoff  date  of  June 
30.  1973,  for  loans  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia under  this  borrowing  authority.  This 
is  a  5-year  extension  of  the  cutoff  date  of 
June  30.  1968.  conUlned  In  existing  law. 
The  Senate  amendment  would  have  com- 
pletely removed  from  the  law  any  cutoff  date 
llmlUtlon  for  these  loans. 

TTrLB 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  would 
accept  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  title 
of  the  bin  as  more  accurately  refiectlng  the 
substance  of  the  legislation. 

Basil  L.  WnrrxNCB. 

John  Dowdt. 

O.  Elliott  Hacan. 

JOTL  T  Bbothill. 

William  H  Haksha. 

Pbank  Hobton. 
Managera  on  the  Part  of  the  ffouse. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
statement  oX  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
the  Clerk  has  just  read,  adequately  ex- 
plains the  action  taken  by  the  conferees. 
I  will,  therefore,  forgo  detailed  discussion 
of  the  report. 

The  net  effect  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  conferees  is  to  raise  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  payment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  $32  million  per  fiscal 
year  to  $50  million  per  fiscal  year.  When 
HJl.  6177  was  approved  by  the  House, 
this  figure  was  set  at  $45  million.  The 
Senate,  however,  adopted  a  formula 
which  would  yield  approximately  $53  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1964,  according  to 
estimates.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
conference  report  reduces  that  estimated 


figure  by  $S  million  vaA  avoids  the  use 
of  the  formula  contained  In  the  Senate 
propoeal. 

By  separate  bill.  HJl.  4277,  the  House 
had  increased  the  borrowing  authority 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  the  $75 
million  presently  authorized  to  $160  mil- 
lion. This  bill  also  extended  the  cutoff 
date  for  such  loans  to  June  30,  1972. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  have 
substituted  for  the  fixed  amount  of  bor- 
rowing authority  a  formula  which  it  was 
estimated  would  authorise  borrowing  to 
the  extent  of  $225  million  for  fiscal  year 
1964.  and  a  continuing  estimated  increase 
for  later  fiscal  years.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment had  no  cutoff  date  for  loans  under 
the  borrowing  authority. 

The  conferees  agreed  upon  a  fixed 
amount  of  borrowing  authority  and  set 
June  30.  1973.  as  the  cutoff  date  for  loans 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  under  this 
borrowing  authority.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  $175  million  fixed  amount  of 
borrowing  authority  approved  in  the  con- 
ference report  is  $50  million  less  than 
the  estimated  amount  under  the  pro- 
posed formula. 

While  some  of  us  may  feel  the  action 
taken  by  the  conferees  was  in  excess  of 
the  real  needs  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  would  point  out  that  both  the  Fed- 
eral payment  and  the  exercise  of  the 
borrowing  authority  will  still  be  subject 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  appropriations 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
Since  there  will  be  this  juinual  review 
of  fiscal  affairs  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  by  these  committees  of 
the  Congress.  I  see  no  real  cause  for  ap- 
prehension as  to  the  results  which  will 
follow  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
I  hope  that  the  conference  report  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  conferees  and  the 
House  in  agreeing  to  raise  the  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
$50  million  and  the  borrowing  authority 
to  $175  million  Is  encouraging  in  light  of 
the  extremely  diCQcult  financial  situation 
confronting  our  Nations  Capital  City 
today.  It  is  also  encouraging  as  a  fur- 
ther step  In  recognizing  the  Federal 
Government's  unique  responsibility  as 
the  District's  principal  property  owner — 
a  responsibility  it  has  all  too  often  been 
negligent  in  meeting  fairly. 

This  is  an  encouraging  step.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  let  me  remind  our  col- 
leagues that  it  is  just  that — only  a  step. 
What  is  needed  is  the  adoption  of  a 
formula,  such  as  contained  in  H.R.  4592 
and  H.R.  4594;  a  formula  which  would 
put  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
District  on  a  continuing,  businesslike 
basis. 

This  formula  has  been  attacked  as 
being  vague  and  of  depriving  Congress 
of  Its  legitimate  powers.  Neither,  in 
fact,  is  the  case.  The  formula,  rather. 
Is  a  simple,  equitable  procedure  whereby 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  au- 
thorized to  appropriate  each  year  an 
amount  equivalent  to  that  which  it 
would  pay  to  the  District  if  It  were  a 
private  business,  subject  to  real  prop- 
erty, personal  property,  businees  income, 
and  related  taxes. 
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This  formula  would  allow  and  en- 
courage planning  which  Is  essential  to 
the  solution  of  many  pressing  local 
problems.  It  would  not,  however,  di- 
minish in  any  way  the  authority  or  re- 
sponsibility of  this  body. 

In  the  first  place.  Congress  could  at 
any  time  review,  alter,  or  aboUsh  the 
formula.  Second,  we  are  only  talk- 
ing about  authorization.  Appropria- 
tions would  continue  to  be  made  on  an 
annual  basis,  and  only  to  the  level  that 
that  vigilant  committee  finds  completely 
justified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  House 
conferees  on  the  conference  bill  they 
have  reported  to  the  House.  With  this 
new  level  of  financing  authority  further 
progress  can  be  made  in  the  District  ot 
Columbia.  But  the  long-term  planning 
which  is  vital  to  long-term,  constructive 
solutions  will  only  become  possible  when 
the  more  realistic  approach  of  the 
formula  is  adopted. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
House  District  Committee  has  worked 
long  hours,  days,  and  weeks  on  the  Dis- 
trict revenue  bill;  and  I  am  happy  that 
the  House  has  accepted  the  conference 
report  of  a  $50  million  Federal  payment 
and  a  $175  million  borrowing  authority 
for  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  members 
of  the  subcommittee  who  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  subject  should  be  con- 
gratulated and  thanked  personally  by 
the  business  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  have  never  known  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  increase  the  Federal  pay- 
ment more  than  $7  million  in  1  year; 
however,  we  have  been  successful  on  this 
occasion  in  having  the  House  approve  an 
$18  million  increase  in  the  Federal  pay- 
ment for  the  District  of  Columbia.  After 
reading  some  of  the  news  editorials  of 
the  local  Washington  papers,  the  aver- 
age person  would  think  that  the  Con- 
gress has  done  nothing  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  while  in  actual  fact  we 
have  prevented  a  tax  increase  by  our  ac- 
tion in  Increasing  the  Federal  payment 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  do  not  belong  to  the  class  that  seems 
to  be  of  the  opinion  that  money  can  cure 
all  the  ills  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  am  certain  that  there  are  numerous 
places  in  the  District  government  where 
expenses  can  be  reduced.  It  Is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  chairmen  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittees 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  will  give 
thorough  consideration  to  every  request 
and  every  Item  presented  by  the  District 
oflicials,  as  we  cannot  afford  to  increase 
the  Federal  payment  and  taxes  every 
year.  The  present  cost  of  (^lerating  the 
District  government  is  much  more  than 
that  of  the  average  State  with  a  popula- 
tion twice  the  size  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  population. 


The  following  is  a  statement  which 
will  give  all  interested  parties  some  in- 
formation as  to  how  the  different  agen- 
cies in  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
been  treated  and  especially  the  school 
system: 

The  attached  exhibits  have  been  prepared 
in  the  belief  that  they  may  be  of  some  sig- 
nificance in  connection  with  the  financial 
plight  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  Its 
soaring  coet  of  city  government  operation. 

Exhibit  No.  1  consists  of  statistics  from  the 
13  n.S.  cities,  of  which  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  one,  with  populations  between 
500,000  and  1  million.  These  figures,  quoted 
from  "Compendium  of  City  Government  Fi- 
nances," editions  of  1951  and  1961,  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  show  the  population 
changes  for  each  city  over  the  decade  from 
I960  through  1960  and  also  the  change  in 
the  number  of  city  government  employees 
per  thousand  population,  over  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time.  It  win  be  observed  that  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  leads  all  these  cities 
substantially  not  only  in  the  number  of  city 
government  employees  per  thousand  popula- 
tion but  also  in  the  Increase  In  this  number 
over  this  10-year  period.  Hence,  the  often- 
advanced  argument  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia differs  tTom  any  other  city  of  com- 
parable size  in  the  number  of  governmental 
responBlbilities  which  it  must  assume — func- 
tions many  of  which  are  discharged  by  the 
various  State  governments  elsewhere — and, 
therefore,  must  employ  more  people  to  dis- 
charge these  responsibilities,  falls  completely 
flat  In  view  of  this  latter  fact.  Since  the 
number  of  these   extra  responsibilities  has 


not  increased  during  the  past  decade,  there 
appears  no  logical  reason  for  the  number  of 
city  government  employees  per  thousand 
population  to  have  Increased  so  dispropor- 
tionately. 

Exhibit  No.  2  pinpoints  this  problem  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  considerably 
more  detail,  as  It  shows  the  increase  in 
the  nvimber  of  District  government  em- 
ployees In  the  various  grades,  from  fiscal 
years  1955  through  1963.  The  tremendous 
percentage  Increases  In  positions  from  gprade 
6  upward  will  be  noted,  as  contrasted  with 
the  relatively  small  Increases  in  positions 
from  grade  6  downward.  This  clearly  Indi- 
cates a  tendency  to  add  more  and  more  to 
the  number  of  administrative  personnel  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  government,  far 
out  of  proportion  to  the  much  smaller  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  lower  salaried,  cleri- 
cal personnel. 

Exhibit  No.  3  shows  the  cost  of  this  situa- 
tion. In  the  District  of  Columbia  alone,  for 
fiscal  years  1954  through  1063,  and  also  in 
comparison  with  the  other  12  U.S.  cities  of 
comparable  size.  In  the  latter  instance,  it 
will  be  observed  that  again  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  leads  all  these  cities  by  a  consider- 
able margin. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  is  re- 
vealed by  the  fact  that  the  expenditure  for 
personal  services  constitutes  some  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  operating  expense  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia  government — and  has 
reached  the  flgiu-e  of  $176,132,000  In  the 
budget  estimate  for  fiscal  1064. 

Exhibit  No.  4  shows  the  total  appropria- 
tions to  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment, and  the  Federal  contribution,  both 
authorized  and  tictually  appropriated,  for 
fiscal  years  1965  through  1963. 


Exhibit  No.   1 


City 


Milwaukee... 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh.... 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Buffalo 

San  Francisco 

Houston 

St.  Louis 

Minneapolis.. 
New  Orleans. 
Washington.. 


Topula- 
tiOD,  1950 


637,  392 
949,708 
676,806 
801,344 
503,998 
914,  808 
580, 132 
775,  367 
596,163 
856,796 
521,718 
570,  445 
802,178 


Popula- 
tion, 1960 


Percent 
Chang*  in 
population 


741,324 
939, 024 
604,332 
697, 197 
502,660 
876, 050 
532, 759 
740,316 
938,  219 
750, 026 
482,  872 
627.  625 
763,866 


+  16.3 

-1.1 

-10.7 

-13.0 

-0.28 

-4.2 

-8.1 

-4.6 

+57.3 

-12.4 

-7.4 

+  10.0 

-4.7 


Numljer 

of  city 

govemment 

employees 

per  thou- 
sand iwpu- 
lation,  1060 


Number 

of  city 

government 

employees 

per  thou- 
sand popu- 
lation, 1960 


10.3 

27.0 

9.6 

27.4 

11.26 

12.59 

15.66 

25.64 

6.3 

9.3 

16.7 

11.3 

24.9 


12.4 
27.0 
10 .9 
30.9 
13.56 
12.39 
17.34 
29.93 
9.1 
12.6 
19.1 
11.7 
34.6 


Numlxar 
change 


+2.1 


+1.3 

+2.5 

+2.81 

-0.2 

+  1.78 

+4.39 

+2.8 

+3.2 

+  2.4 

+0.4 

+9.6 


EXHIBTT    No.    2 

Authorized    permanent    classified    positions, 


1955 

and  1963 

Grade  level 

1955 

1963 

Numerical 
change 

Percent 
change 

1 

611 

4S3 

1,239 

877 

1,802 

603 

730 

116 

354 

29 

213 

190 

103 

65 

38 

12 

6 

0 

24 

684 

1.367 

1,641 

1.2f» 

1,249 

l.-V)? 

373 

92.5 

142 

615 

ana 

194 

163 

104 

29 

8 

3 

-487 

+121 

+128 

+764 

-344 

+746 

+777 

+257 

+571 

+  113 

+302 

+  113 

+91 

+  108 

+66 

+17 

+3 

+3 

-102.9 

2 

+26.1 

3 

+10.3 

4 

+87.1 

5 

-27.3 

6 

+  148.3 

7 

+  106.4 

8 

+221. 5 

0 

+  161.3 

10 

11...    . 

+389.6 
-i-141.6 

12 

+69.4 

13 

+88.3 

14 

15 

+196.3 
4-178.6 

16 

+141.6 

17 

-HIO.O 

18.      

ExHiBrr  No.  3 
District   of   Columbia   government   employ- 
ment statistics,  fl$cal  years  1954-63 


Number  of 

sutboriced 

permanent 

positions 

Total  gross 
payroll 

Fiscal  year: 

1964 

19.818 
20,686 
21.181 
21.905 
23,127 
23.704 
24.470 
26,383 
36,229 
27.263 
7,4S6 
X7.6 

$82,  676, 106 
80,  673.  840 
97,  094,  671 

1955 

1956 

1967 

102,556,852 

1958 

'  116. 668. 138 

1959 

>  124,  672, 030 

1960 

>  134,  610, 204 

1961 

143, 611, 677 

1962 

140, 014. 818 

1963 

166.066,278 

Numerclal  Increase 

Percent  increase 

74,410,173 
00.1 

Sooree:  District  of  Columbia  Peraonnel  OfQce. 


I  Calendar  year  flca>M< 
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Ho.  S — Oontlatrad 

AvnoBXzxB  rr  conckzss  to* 
rwMaotnnL  smcx  it54 

Pmttmt 

jas 

40.4 

44.4 

M.5 


BoureM: 
Vmrictmt 


of    OelumM* 


F'wwniwl     OfB« : 


fte  thuaaMHis  of  dollar<l 


CHy 

tnrelor 

poraonal 

HTTiOM. 

Ibr*l  1061 

rip«ii<ii- 

Uirelor 

nrvkoM. 
Osotl  1961 

I 
In- 
CTPajw 

Mn^w*n 

x.og7 

Ait.XU 
23.758 
75.  131 
S.MJ 
M,012 
31.  Me 
Sl.tll 
U.H1 
Sa.068 
21.048 
IS.  997 
66.3X7 

53.839 

Litl,436 

r,  113 

106. «  5 

4B,7flB 

74.254 

55.434 

97.916 

S7.863 

57.  576 

30.068 

36.231 

146.488 

25.73:: 

BaltloMn 

Ptt  tabard 

70.  IW 
13,  3.V1 

B<MU>a 

10,  OM 

CtoeteiMtL.  .           _ 
Ctovaluid.. 

Buffik) .. 

Smo  Prtknclno 

Hawt«a. „„ 

8t.  Lonte 

MiWM«|Mila._ 

New  Orleans 

28.yi.* 
ia24j 

23.7S.1 
46.  10.> 
34.32-2 
2S.MN 
9.911) 
17.  a{ 

District  of  Cotambtai. 

81.101 

Roar«e:  "OompMtJhiiii  of  CW  y  OoTirnmrnt  Kmawvs  ' 
(IMl  Mid  IMlMlKlaM)  U.8.  D«>{>wtiiira(  of  Comment. 
Bareuu  of  C«c 


BmuR  No.  4 

Total  approprlmtUms  and  Federal  contribu- 
tion (ovtMortaed  and  appropriated) ,  fiscal 
yean  1955  thremgh  f  MJ 

(In  mUUuns  of  (ktllar«I 


Flacal 
year 

ToLtl 
approprla- 

UOB 

Fe.WJ 

ftintriLiutlon 

MithorlmU 

Federal 
r«ntr!batk)n 
appro  prlato'i 

19M 

1966 

19«7 

19^8 

172  0 
17W.2 

20a,'. 

ioa3 

218.  H 

M2.a 

WH.1 
Z71.  3 

avo 

20 
20 
2:1 

Zi 

;n; 
.u 

32 
32 

32 

20 
H 

JT) 
J<) 

1>«« 

1«0 

1961 

1962 

25 

V> 

1963... 

30 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  to  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to, 
and  a  motifan  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  WUITKNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  content  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  upon  the  confer- 
ence report  Jmt  adopted. 

The  SPKAKBl  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  ttoe  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BOOTLEOOrNO  PRAYER 

Mr.  JONSB  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remaiki.  and  to  inclxide  excerpts 
from  a  commencement  address  that  I 
recently  delivered. 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  editorial 
entitled  "Bootlegging   Prayer,"   written 


by  Mr.  Winiam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.. 
editor  In  chief  of  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
which  tn  my  opinion  points  up  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  American  people  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  banning  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  in  public  schools.  This 
editorial,  which  under  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request  will  appear  in  the  daily 
Recokd  today,  st'ts  forth  the  results  of 
surveys  made  by  the  two  great  news 
services.  United  Press  International,  and 
the  Associated  Press.  Indicating  wide- 
spread refusal  to  go  along  with  the  Court. 

It  has  also  been  refreshing  to  read  in 
the  press  and  to  have  reported  over  radio 
and  television,  where  many  States  and 
irmumerable  school  districts  are  Indicat- 
ing their  opposition  to  these  recent  rul- 
ings by  Informing  their  teachers  that 
they  are  not  prohibited  from  Bible  read- 
ing and  from  having  prayer  in  their 
classrooms. 

I  think  Mr.  Hcar.st  has  propounded  an 
intriguing  question,  which  I  hope  all 
Members  of  Congress  will  ponder  in  their 
hearts,  when  he  asks,  "How  has  it  arrived 
at  what  it  is  only  fair  to  call  an  establish- 
ment— the  establishment  of  atheism,  as 
a  favored  'church" — If  youU  pardon  the 
expression?" 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
use  the  theme.  "In  God  We  Trust"  in 
two  commencement  addresses,  one  deliv- 
ered at  Culver-Stockton  College.  Canton. 
Mo.,  on  June  3.  and  the  other  at  the 
Southeast  Missouri  State  College,  Cape 
Girardeau,  on  AuRust  2.  In  which  I  dis- 
cussed the  direction  in  which  we  are 
headed  unless  Congress  takes  some  ac- 
tion in  nullifying  the  action  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  indicates  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  present  majority  of 
the  Court  considers  all  references  to 
God  in  the  public  schools  as  violating  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
more  usually  referred  to  as  the  first  ar- 
ticle of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  those  who  would  de- 
feiMl  the  action  of  the  Court.  I  would  only 
say.  read  the  concurring  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  In  the  school  prayer 
case,  and  you  too.  may  Join  in  the  fear 
expressed  by  Mr.  Hearst. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  herewith 
excerpts  from  the  addresses  referred  to 
above,  in  which  I  predict  what  we  may 
expect  In  the  not  too  distant  future, 
unless  this  Congress  takes  some  action  to 
reverse  the  trend : 

Excerpts  Psom  Aaouasa  bt  Mr  Jones  or 
Missouu 
For  the  momect  l«y  aside  any  prejudice 
you  may  have  against  politicians,  for  after 
ail  there  are  many  definitions  as  to  what 
conetltutM  a  politician.  Too  often.  I  think. 
we  are  Inclined  to  accept  the  synonym 
which  most  accurately  describes  the  par- 
ticular politician  ve  have  in  mind  at  the 
moment,  whether  it  be  grafter,  denxagog. 
or  statesman.  Actually,  the  politician  Is, 
more  often  than  not.  one  who  does  not  hold 
public  office.  The  definition  I  like  best  Is 
that  a  politician  is  an  individual  who  la 
experienced  In.  or  versed  In  the  science  of 
politics,  which  1  prefer  to  de«crlt)e  as  the 
art  or  science  of  government  And.  in  this 
concept  I  feel  that  rather  than  having  too 
many,  we  have  too  few  practicing  politicians, 
both  in  and  out  of  government.  The  more 
people  we  have  who  are  Interested  in  good 
government,  and  who  really  understand  how 
our    Government   functions,    the    l>«tter   our 


Oovemment  wlU  be.  That,  my  friends.  Is  one 
Qt  the  challenges  I  issue  here  today — a  call 
to  all  good  cltlaena  to  become  mare  In- 
terested In  politics. 

Now.  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  the 
rellRlous  foundation  upon  which  this  great 
Government  of  ours  was  founded.  1  want 
to  discuss  with  you  one  pf  the  most  un- 
fortunate controversies  that  exists  in  our  na- 
tional life  today.  A  controversy,  about 
which  In  my  opinion,  there  Is  entirely  too 
much  misunderstanding.  I  am  referring  to 
the  Kreat  debate  which  has  been  raging  over 
the  question  of  the  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

CertiUnly,  I  concur  In  Uie  necessity  for  the 
separation  of  church  and  state,  and  will  de- 
fend to  the  end  the  right  of  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, upon  which  the  very  foundation  of  this 
Nation  U  based.  But  the  danger  which  I 
feiir  most  is  the  activities  of  tiioae  sinister 
forces  that  would  atiollsh  and  deny  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  religion  as  the  cor- 
nerstone upon  which  the  strength  of  this 
Nation  stands.  Separation  of  church  and 
states  does  not  mean  abolishment  of  the 
cDncppt  of  religion  as  exemplified  In  our  na- 
Uonal  motto.  "In  Ood  We  Trust."  which  Is 
bAsed  on  the  many  reference*  to  the  Deity  in 
whom  our  Founding  Fathers  put  their  trust 
when  they  were  writing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Despite  any  Impressions  to  the  contrary. 
which  you  may  have.  Congrefls  as  a  body  and 
through  Its  Individual  members,  has  long 
recognized  the  need  for  Divine  guidance  atul 
strength,  and  on  many  occasions  throughout 
the  years,  has  evldeuoed  this  belief  through 
positive  legislative  action.  A  most  recent 
evidence  of  this  expression  of  recognition, 
not  only  of  faith  but  of  dependence  upon 
the  Almighty,  wivs  the  unanimous  adoption 
of  a  resolution  directing  the  placing  over 
the  Speaker's  chair  tn  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  Inacrlptlon.  "In  Ood  We 
Trust "  This  followed  closely  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Supreme  Courts  deci- 
sion In  the  now  fiunous  school  prayer  case. 
It  WHS  my  privilege  to  handle  this  resohitlon 
on  the  floor  and  to  make  the  motion  for  Its 
adoption.  I  know  I  was  not  alone  in  the 
feeling  that  by  this  one  gesture  we  were  toll- 
ing the  world,  including  members  of  tiic 
Supreme  Court,  that  we  recognized  that  Uie 
strength  of  this  Nation  rests  upon  the  deep 
and  abiding  faith  that  God  has  been  the 
protector  of  this  Nation  since  its  birth. 

During  the  comparatively  brief  time  that 
I  have  b««n  privileged  to  serve  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  have  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  supporting  legislation  that  has 
provided  for  the  Inclusion  of  our  national 
motto.  "In  God  We  Trust,"  on  all  of  the 
paper  currency  which  is  now  being  printed  by 
our  Oovemment.  (For  almost  100  years  this 
motto  has  appeared  on  the  metallic  coins  ) 
During  this  same  period  that  I  have  t>een  In 
Congress,  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag 
waa  ofBclally  changed  by  congressional  action 
to  include  the  words.  "Under  Ood."  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  words  of  "The  Star 
Spangled-Banner."  our  national  anthem  as 
designated  by  Congress,  with  its  references 
to  the  Deity.  Bvery  day.  when  the  House 
and  Senate  convene,  we  are  reminded  of  our 
dependence  upon  Him.  through  the  prayers 
of  the  Chaplains.  And.  I  might  add.  at  the 
opening  of  each  day's  session  of  the  VS. 
Supreme  Cburt,  the  Justices  stand  while  an 
official  of  the  Court  solemnly,  and  I  hope 
prayerfully.  Invokes  the  protection  of  the 
Almighty  when  he  Intones.  "God  save  the 
United  States  and  this  honorable  Court." 

Since  early  in  19S5.  In  conformity  with  a 
House  concurrent  resolution,  adopted  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  there  has  k>een  a 
room  Ui  the  Capitol,  designated  and  est  aside 
as  a  prayer  room.  It  is  not  a  large  room,  and 
Is  neither  designed  nor  used  for  religious 
assemblies  or  other  public  uses.  In  its  ap- 
propriate, yet  simple  appointments,  its  only 
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purpyoee  Is  to  provide  a  quiet  place  to  whicli 
individual  Members  oC  Congress  may  with- 
draw a  whUe  to  seek  divine  strength  and 
guidance,  both  in  public  affairs  and  In  their 
own  personal  concerns. 

Why  am  I  mentioning  these  things,  and 
why  have  I  referred  to  the  sevwal  Instances 
wherein  we  dally  recognize  the  confldence, 
the  reverence,  and  the  faith  we  have  in  our 
Divine  Creator?  Simply  to  impress  upon 
you  that  If  the  leaders  of  our  country,  since 
the  day  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  upon 
Plymouth  Rock,  have  found  it  necessary  to 
place  their  trust  in  God,  and  to  seek  his 
help  in  solving  the  important  problems,  with 
which  they  are  faced— certainly  we  who  have 
not  had  the  experience  and  who  may  lack 
the  strength  and  the  abUity  to  meet  the 
temptations  and  the  challenges  with  which 
we  are  faced,  can  find  the  answers  through 
prayer  and  communion  with  Him  who  has 
invited  us  to  share  our  burdens  with  Him. 
I  think  it  la  significant  that  when  our  brave 
astronauts  were  in  outer  space  they  recog- 
nized their  dependence  upon  God.  As  Major 
Cooper  spoke  to  a  Joint  session  of  Congress 
a  short  time  ago,  I  know  I  experienced  the 
same  reverent  feeling  that  millions  of  other 
people  did  as  they  listened  to  this  young 
man  repeat  the  prayer  that  he  gave  while 
in  his  17th  orbit. 

Formally,  what  we  have  learned  at  South- 
east Missouri  State  College  gives  ue  wise 
and  enduring  guideposts  tar  the  future— a 
solid  basis  upon  which  to  build.  But.  In  a 
deeper  sense,  our  education  began  with  birth 
and  covers  a  far  wider  spectrum  than  Is  sug- 
gested by  the  school  curriculum.  We  have 
been  learning  from  infancy,  through  our 
parents,  our  neigbtMrhood,  our  school,  otir 
environment,  our  friends,  that  we  are  inter- 
dependent. There  is  no  such  thing  as 
standing  alone.  Not  one  of  us  can  be  Iso- 
lated from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Up  to  now  it  may  be  said  that  you  have 
been  given  the  equipment,  the  apparatus, 
not  to  fail.  We  would  hope  that  you  have 
mastered  that  equipment.  Tou  are  on  the 
launching  pad.  and  it  is  time  for  you  to  take 
off.  The  countdown  has  begun.  From 
now  on.  you  are,  in  a  sense  on  your  own. 

You  have  the  responsibility  not  only  of 
doing  for  others  what  has  been  done  for  you 
but  you  must,  as  others  have  done  before 
you.  Improve  on  the  heritage.  TTuly  you 
have  reached  the  point  where  you  must 
accept  greater  responsibilities,  and  begin  to 
make  a  real  contribution  to  society. 

Your  task  may  very  well  be  the  hardest 
slnre  the  dawn  of  time.  But  it  also  means 
prospects  and  hopes  bejrond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  man. 

For  the  world  we  are  living  in  today  Is  a 
world  of  revolution. 

It  Is  a  ferment  in  which  it  is  given  to  ui 
mightily  to  shape  the  future. 

To  neglect  or  Ignore  or  bypass  this  op- 
portunity may  develop  into  the  greatest 
tragedy  and  therefore  the  greatest  crime  m 
all  history. 

I  repeat:  The  world  we  are  living  in  today 
is  a  world  of  revolution.  More  than  aa9- 
half  of  the  human  race  has  acquired  new 
political  status  within  the  past  few  jrears  and 
we  have  witnessed  the  breakdown  of  old  and 
established  social,  political,  and  economic 
patterns.  Revolutionary  ideas  are  at  work 
tn  the  minds  of  men.  The  uncertainty  of 
this  ho<u-  of  unprecedented  world  crises  has 
filled  men's  hearts  with  frustration  and 
wherever  we  go  the  same  questions  are  being 
asked.  "Is  there  an  answer?  What  are  we 
to  do?  Is  the  growing  tension  in  world 
affairs  approaching  the  point  of  explosion. 
that  maddening  moment  ot  insanity  when 
someone  wUl  issue  the  command  and  the 
button  will  be  pushed  which  will  annihilate 
civilization  as  we  know  it?" 

Dr.  Robert  Hutchlns,  former  chancellor  ot 
the  University  of  Chicago,  commented  when 


he  resigned  his  position  more  than  a  decade 
ago.  "I  do  not  want  to  waste  my  time  teach- 
ing the  younger  generation;  the  world  may 
not  last  long  enough."  At  approximately  the 
same  time,  Winston  Churchill  said,  "This 
generation  may  well  live  to  see  the  end  of 
what  we  now  call  civilization."  Multitudes 
of  voices  have  blended  with  theirs  in  saying, 
"Where  shall  we  turn?  What  shall  we  do? 
There  must  be  an  answer." 

In  this  hour  of  confusion  and  doubt,  we 
might  well  leam  a  lesson  from  the  past.  One 
of  our  greatest  leaders,  Abraham  Lincoln  said, 
"I  have  been  driven  many  times  to  my  knees 
by  the  overwhelming  conviction  that  I  had 
nowhere  else  to  go.  My  own  wisdom  and  that 
all  about  me  seemed  insufficient  unto  the 
day." 

Dr.  Charles  Malik  of  Lebanon  and  former 
IH-esldent  of  the  United  Nations,  recognized 
as  one  of  the  world's  leading  statesmen,  re- 
cently said:   "It  is  perfectly  clear  that  we 
can  save  nobody  and  nothing  If  we  are  not 
first  sure  of  ourselves.    Only  those  who  stay 
close  to  Christ  can  help  others  who  are  far 
away.      Only  those   who  prefer  Him   above 
everything  else,  even  to  the  call  of  the  needy 
world,  can  be  used  of  Him  to  meet  the  need 
of  the  wcM-ld.     Nothing,   therefore,  is  more 
necessary      than      to      arouse      responsible 
Christians  from  their  lethargy  and  slumber 
to  both  the  infinite  dangers  and  the  infinite 
pooslbilltles  of  the  moment.     At  the  heart 
of  the  whole  matter  is  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Do   we   believe   in   Him   as   passionately   as 
others  believe  in  their  own  ideas  and  sys- 
tems?    If  we  do,  then  we  are  to  do  better 
than   they,  for   we  worship   a  person;    they 
worship    an    idea.      We    worship    life    and 
strength  and  victory;  they  worship  negation 
■and  hatred.     Christ  can  do  without  us — He 
may  be  doing  so  already  in  the  vast  spaces 
of  Asia  and  Africa.     And  if  we  fall  Him,  it 
cannot  be  that  He  failed.    We  will  have  only 
proven  that  we  are  unprofitable  servants." 
Are  you  part  of  the  problem  or  part  of  the 
solution   that   faces   civilization   during   its 
most    critical    hour?      Edmund    Burke,    the 
great  British  statesman,  said,   "All   that  is 
necessary  for   evil   to   triumph    is  for  good 
men  to  do  nothing."     The  great  leaders  of 
the  world,  whether  leading  a  cause  for  Ood 
or  for  evil,  have  concentrated  and  continue 
to  concentrate  on  the  youth  of  the  nations. 
Men  like  Hitler,  Mussolini,  Khrushchev  and 
Castro  have  sought  and  are  seeking  to  instill 
their  corrupt  ideas  into  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  collegiate  world.    J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
said:   "It  may   well   be   that  the  battlefield 
for  the  minds  of  men  will  be  staged  in  the 
classrooms     of      the     Nation.     Communist 
strategists,  realizing  this,  have  made  the  con- 
quest  of  youth    one   of   their  most   urgent 
goals.     They  seek  to  channel  the  vast  ener- 
gies of  this  growing  giant  toward  their  cul- 
ture    of     wcH-ld     atheism.     But     America's 
heritage  of  freedom  of  speech  and  religion, 
which  is  passed  on  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration by  such  agencies  as  our  educational 
institutions,   stands  as  a   major   barrier  to 
this  objective.    Our  colleges  and  universities 
can  help  our  young  men  and  women  to  better 
understand  our  history.    They  can  also  help 
nUse  their  aspirations  to  fulfill  our  destiny 
in   the   family   of  free    nations   within    the 
Ideals  of  wisdom,  temperance,  courage  and 
Justice.    We  must  present  a  united  front  of 
spiritual    and    moral    integrity    against    the 
forces  of  communism." 

Of  the  first  119  universities  in  America, 
104  were  established  as  Christian  institu- 
tions— Harvard,  Princeton,  Yale,  Rutgers, 
Dartmouth,  and  scores  of  others.  Jesus 
Christ  was  their  center  and  clmmiference — 
basic  to  thslr  philosophy  of  education.  Such 
statements  as  "This  institution  was  founded 
for  the  express  purpose  of  training  men  to 
perpetuate  the  Christian  faith,"  were  com- 
mon. 


Yet,  today  one  can  spend  4  years  and 
more  on  the  average  American  university  or 
college  campus  and  never  hear  a  positive 
statement  in  the  classroom  concerning  Jesus 
Christ,  the  church,  the  Bible,  and  Chris- 
tianity. Abraham  Lincoln  said:  "The  phi- 
losophy of  the  classroom  in  one  generation 
becomes  the  philosophy  of  government  In  the 
next  generation."  Prof.  E.  Merle  Root,  au- 
thority on  subversive  activities  in  Ameri- 
can universities  has  stated:  "The  battle  for 
freedom  Is  being  lost  in  the  classrooms  of 
America.  The  Intellectual  left  dominates 
the  American  colleges  today." 

Real  freedom  had  its  beginnings  through 
Christ  who  emphasized  the  inherent  worth 
of  the  individual.  The  innate  dignity  of 
man  commands  respect  only  in  areas  where 
Christ  is  not  outlawed  in  the  nations  of  the 
world  today.  The  words  of  Christ  still  bear 
the  flame  of  moral  force,  of  right,  decency, 
and  truth.  That  dynamic  philosophy  which 
sparked  this  Nation's  freedom  is  a  precious 
heritage  which  must  not  be  lost  to  our 
young  men  and  women. 

Former  President  Schurman  of  Cornell  has 
stated,  "No  man  is  an  imeducated  rnnn  who 
has  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  no  man  is 
truly  educated  who  Is  ignorant  of  it."  I 
thank  God  for  our  Christian  colleges  where 
the  Bible  is  daily  a  part  of  the  curriculum, 
and  I  fervently  pray  that  the  time  may  never 
come  when  we  do  not  hava  Christian  men 
and  women  who  are  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifice  by  dedicating  their  lives  to  teach- 
ing In  institutions  where  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  influencing  the  lives  of  their 
students  by  living  exemplary  lives  them- 
selves. 

Another  Interesting  and  provocative  quote 
from  Dr.  Charles  Malik,  "And,  if  you  think 
that  the  hurt  feelings  of  the  world  are  going 
to  be  smoothed  and  placated  through  di- 
plomacy or  classical  music  or  education  or 
culture  or  humanism  or  philanthropy  or 
technical  assistance  or  Just  being  nice  and 
reserved  and  inoffensive,  or  through  the  as- 
surance that  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  nu- 
clear war,  then  I  am  afraid  you  know  neither 
yourself  nor  the  world — Jesus  Christ  is  the 
only  answer.  I  am  personally  sobered  by  His 
[Christ's]  warning,  •Whosoever,  therefore, 
shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  con- 
fess also  before  my  Father  which  Is  in 
Heaven.  But  whosoever  shall  deny  me  before 
men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven'." 

Napoleon  Is  believed  to  have  said  the  fol- 
lowing: "Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne, 
and  myself  foiuided  empires;  but  upon 
what?  Force.  Jesus  founded  his  empire  on 
love;  and  at  this  hour  millions  would  die  for 
Him.  I  myself  have  Inspired  multitudes  with 
such  affection  that  they  would  die  for  me. 
But  my  presence  was  necessary.  Now  that 
I  am  at  St.  Helena,  where  are  my  friends? 
I  am  forgotten,  soon  to  retxim  to  the  earth, 
and  become  food  for  worms.  What  an  abyss 
between  my  misery  and  the  eternal  kingdom 
of  Christ,  who  is  proclaimed,  loved,  adored, 
and  which  is  extending  all  the  earth.  Is  this 
death?  I  tell  you.  the  death  of  Christ  is  the 
death  of  a  God.  I  tell  you,  Jesus  Christ  is 
God." 

The  most  revolutionary  person  in  all  his- 
tory was  Jesus  Christ.  He  alone  is  the 
answer  to  a  world  in  crisis.  A  new  revolution 
is  called  for — a  spiritual  revolution. 

This  means  a  revolution  not  only  in  that 
part  of  the  world  riUed  by  conununlsm.  In- 
deed, it  means  a  spiritual  revolution  in  our 
own  midst  and  an  agonizing  reevaluation 
of  our  spiritual  legacy.  The  time  has  come 
to  call  a  halt  to  a  trend  in  our  political  and 
our  Judicial  atmo^here  which  suggests  a 
distressing  deemphasls  on  the  divine  m- 
fluence  in  our  lives.  Our  Government,  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States,  has  a 
si^ltual  foundation  or  It  has  no  foundation 
at  all.  The  battle  line  between  the  greatest 
threat   that   faces   us,    and   our   future,    is 
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el«arty  drawn.  We  are  confronted  In  thU 
yeAT  of  ovr  Lord  196S  by  m  Ccmmunlat 
dominion  that  rales  on*-thl>d  of  the  po|ru- 
Istloa  of  «be  earth.  Thti  Meolofy  that 
denies  Ood  holds  sway  over  M  percent  of  the 
earth's  surfeee  or  more  than  one-foTirtb  of 
this  planet. 

It  la  a  threat  of  enormona  proportions  and 
of  terrlfylttf  potantlallty. 

Against  It  our  Western  World  must  pre- 
sent as  nearly  ••  poKlble  a  heroic  and  lolld- 
ifled  and  onnanHdated  Christian  Impact 

Therefore,  when  the  U.8.  Supreme  Court — 
vtth  ao  doubt  the  best  judicial  InUntlons — 
prohlhiu    a    stmple    prayer    In    the    public 
schools  of  on*  of  our  States  and  therefore  the 
Nation.  I  hold  that  this  is  an  unwise  deem- 
phaals  of  our  zaUglous  heritage.     Although 
I  am  not  a  lavyar,  I  would  point  out  that 
many  reoognlaed  legal  authorities  Insist  that 
the  Court  baa  misconstrued  the  basic  law 
of  the  land.    It  Is  not  my  aim  or  purpose  to 
hold  the  Supreme  Court  up  to  ridicule,  for 
I  hold  that  crttlclam  is  not  vituperation.    I 
would  agree  with  the  sUtement  of  Dr.  Erwln 
M.  Orlswold.  dean  of  the  Harvard  University 
Law  School,  wHo.  In  a  recent  speech  criticiz- 
ing  the   atMOlutlst   position    taken   by    tho 
Supreme     Court,    stated,    "An     Institution 
charged  with  the  role  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  sueeeaefnlly  filled   for   so   many 
years  Is  entitled  to  our  respect  and  under- 
standing.    If  one  crltlctzee  the  Court  ( as  peo- 
ple have  always  done  In  the  past,  and  should 
continue  to  do  In  the  future) .  It  should  be 
essentially  for  the  pxirpoee  of  trying  to  con- 
tribute to  that  respect  and  to  that  under- 
standing.    The  debt   which    we  all   owe   to 
the  Court  Is  far  greater  than  any  individual 
can   repay.     Crttlclsm   of   decisions   of   the 
Court  or  opinions  of  its  members  should  be 
offered  as  an  clTort  to  repay  that  debt,  and 
with   the  thought  that   conscientious   criti- 
cism may  be  an  aid  to  the  Court  in  carrying 
out  its  dUBcutt  and  essential  task      It  Is  in 
that  spirit  that  my  remarks  are  offered." 

In  his  srlrtTeM.  Dean  Orlswold  sUted.  "I 
think  It  was  onfortunate  that  the  question 
Involved  In  tha  Sngel  case  was  ever  thought 
of  as  a  matter  for  Judicial  decision,  that  It 
was  unfortunata  that  the  Court  decided  the 
case,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  that  this 
unhappy  sltttaUon  resulted  solely  from  the 
absolutist   paaitkn   which    the   Court    has 


My  argument  against  the  Court  In  this 
aotorloua  sehool  prayer  case,  U  not  that  the 
Court  alma  to  do  violence  to  religion,  or 
that  It  seeks  to  andarmlne  our  religious 
foundations.  My  argument  against  the 
Court  is  that  dIaeraUon.  Judgment.  wla<iam. 
aiMl  just  plain  ooaaoKineense.  c^ed  for  a 
decision  In  reeena  of  the  one  the  Court 
handed  down. 

What  we  got  taataad  was  a  subUe  and 
oomplloated  laterpreUtkm  that  Ig^iored  the 
faets  at  Ufa.  and.  Instead,  doted  on  the 
Btendorast  of  technloalltlee.  R  was  a  deci- 
sion predloatod  on  nuancee  at  the  Uw.  in- 
stead of  tha  law  Itaelf.  It  swept  aside  the 
massive  thlnkJnc  and  the  greet  purposes  of 
the  flnt  amendmant.  It  was  a  decision  In- 
terested In  the  niceties  of  the  law;  it  vali- 
dated a  kind  of  Judicial  extremUm  which— 
If  carried  further — promises  to  dangerously 
inundate  a  aMJSt  important  aspect  of  the 
American  phyoaophy  of  life  and  government. 
It  ran  against  tha  tenor,  it  seems  to  me.  of 
the  w)K>le  ewaep  and  flow  of  American  his- 
tory going  back  to  the  Puritan  Fathers  and 
beyond. 

The  prayer  which  the  decision  ruled 
against  had  no  force  of  compulsion  and  did 
no  Injury  to  any  minority.  The  very  lan- 
guage of  tha  prayac  was  the  very  quintea- 
sence  of  reUclana  tolerance.  Certainly  it 
was  as  Innoouew  a  etatamant  as  one  can 
Imagine.  All  It  said— Z  quote  It  whole— Is: 
"Almighty  Ood.  we  acknowledge  our  depend- 


ence \ipon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  hleasinge 
upon  us.  our  parente.  our  teachers,  and  our 
country." 

It  would  seem  to  be  an  ideal  prayer  for 
chUdren  beginning  the  sehoolday. 

To  ouUaw  n  is  a  Judicial  petUness  beyond 
my   comprehension. 

It  U  beyond  my  comprehension  because 
of  Ite  shocking  implications. 

Does  It  mean  now  that  In  tl>e  future, 
words  like  "This  Nation  Under  Ood"  are  to 
be  expxinged  tMcauae  of  the  nee  of  the  word 
'Ood."  and  that  no  ofBclal  Oorernment 
docunxent,  coin,  postage  stamp,  public  build- 
ing facade,  may  uee  the  religious  symboU 
that  mean  so  much  to  our  people? 

By  this  ruling,  then,  are  the  chaplains  in 
the   Congress  put   in  danger  of   their   poets 
and  U  Congress  to  be  denied  its  tradlUonal 
moriUng  prayer?     One  of  the  JusUcea — Mr. 
Douglas — In  an  opinion  concurring  with  the 
majority,  seemed   to  find  any   form  of  reli- 
gious  recognition   or   usage   by   Oovernment 
prohibited  by  our  ConstltuUon.     He  found 
It  wrong,  as  I  read  his  opinion,  that  we  have 
chaplains  In  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  in 
the  armed  services.     He  found  wrong  com- 
pulsory chapel  at  ths  service  academies.    He 
foimd    religious    services    wroivg    In    Federal 
hospitals  and  prisons      He  even  found  reli- 
gious proclamations  by  the  President  wrong 
Mr    Justice  Douglas  included  Bible  reading 
and   coin   inscrlptiona — "In   Ood  We  Trust" 
out  of  range   of  the  legally  permissible.     It 
calls  for  some  restraint  on  my  part  not  to  let 
go  at  Mr  Justice  Douglas  In  a  more  dramatic 
and  vigorous  attack      For  what  he  has  given 
us   Is  an   Incredible  distortion   of   American 
history  kneaded  Into  a  ruling  that  does  vio- 
lence  to   our    most   cherished    beliefs      And 
the  same.   In   my   view,    holds    true   In    the 
opinion   for   the  Court  written  by  Mr    Jus- 
Uoe  Black.     What  the  Court  has  given   the 
American   people   Is   a   mass   of   convolluted 
thinking  and  a  ruling  so  confused  that  one 
of   the  Justices.    Mr.    Clark,    who    had    con- 
curred, took  it  upon  himself,  against  tradi- 
tion,  to  sxplaln   afterward    in   a  Ban   Fran- 
cisco speech  what  It  was  the  Supreme  Coiirt 
opinion  was  supposed  to  have  explained. 
We  may  all  of  us  well  ask;  And  wlMt  now? 
For  this  the  answer  reste  In  the  tolerance, 
the   flexibility,   the  avenues   for   change   In- 
herent  in   our   Ood-glven    form    of    govern- 
ment.   Including    the    Judicial    branch.     For 
the  US.  Supreme  Court  has  again  and  again 
changed — sometimes  radically — a  previously 
pronounced    pontlflclal    Judgment.     I    could 
go  Into  this  In  more  detail,  but  that  would 
call  for  a  full -scale  speech.     For  a  time  I, 
for  one.  looked  forward  In  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future,  to  a  stete  of  contrlUon  In  our 
highest  Judicial  tribunal.     I  looked  forward 
to  a  correction  by  the  XJB   Supreme  Court 
of   this   lofty   Judicial   error — an  error   that. 
In   my   Judgment,   is  one  of   the  grossest  in 
the  history  of  the  Court.     I  cannot  believe 
that  this  same  Court  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween so  sublime  a  doctrine  as  separation  of 
church  axKl  state  and  so  simple  an  expres- 
sion   of    faith    as    a    voluntary    prayer    fur 
schoolciiiidren . 

Any  hopee  that  I  might  have  bad  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  recant  and  possibly 
And  suScient  reason  to  detour  from  the  ab- 
BuluUst  approach  taken  in  the  school  prayer 
case,  were  abandoned  with  the  two  must  re- 
cent decisions  uf  June  17.  when  the  Court 
held  that  Bible  reading  and  the  recitation 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  public  schools  were 
uucousututhinal.  Now.  It  appears  that  the 
Court  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  rule  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  phrase,  "Under  God." 
Inserted  In  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag 
which  was  adopted  by  Congress  Just  a  few 
short  yeitfs  ago.  To  be  consistent,  the  Court 
must  rule  that  Congress  acted  illegairy  when 
It  adopted  this  revised  version  of  the  pledge 
of  slleglance  The  American  Civil  Libertlee 
Union  has  already  Instituted  proceeding* 
which    would    deny    any    pupil    in    a    public 


school  from  reciting  this  pledge  of  allegiance. 
How  soon  we  may  expect  similar  suite  to  l>e 
Instltxited  which  would  seek  to  remove  chap- 
lains from  the  House  and  Senate,  and  from 
Federal  hospiuis  and  prisons,  no  one  Is  pre- 
pared to  say.  but  if  the  Court  follows  the 
reasoning  indicated  in  Mr.  Justice  Douglas' 
concurring  opinion  In  the  school  prayer  case, 
we  may  anticipate  what  the  Court's  decision 
may  be.  I  am  not  deploring  the  damage 
which  I  believe  has  been  done  in  the  three 
cases  which  have  been  decided  by  the  Court 
as  much  as  I  am  concerned  with  the  trend. 
I  am  discouraged  when  I  read  where  promi- 
nent church  and  civic  leaders  have  retreated 
from  the  vigorous  positions  they  malnteined 
In  the  past,  and  apparently  have  been  brain- 
washed to  the  extent  that  they  are  willing  to 
accept  rulings  which  I  contend  are  contrary 
to  the  beliefs  of  the  great  majority  of  ChrU- 
tlan  people  of  this  Nation  who  are  aware  of 
and  who  treasiu<e  their  Christian  herttage 
based  on  the  sincere  belief  that  this  Nation 
came  Into  being,  founded  upon  an  unfalter- 
ing i)ellef  that  there  was  a  divine  providence 
who  guided  our  Founding  Fathers. 

The  US.  Supreme  Court  should  be  rever- 
enced as  an  Institution.  When  our  con- 
scleiu:e  eommands  it  the  Court  should,  under 
our  system,  be  duly  erltlclaed  for  decisions 
we  may  honestly  feel  are  misteken.  I  deem 
the  Court's  decision  in  the  school  prayer 
case  not  only  a  Judicial  mlsteke  of  Incalcula- 
ble damsge.  but  a  historical  t>lunder  of  the 
meanest  magnitude.  This  has  been  followed 
by  other  decisions  and  still  othen  pending. 
All  children  in  our  schools  should,  of  course, 
be  given  the  opportunity  and  the  discipline 
of  acknowledging  Almighty  Ood.  And.  of 
course,  we  are  all  of  us  devoutly  convinced 
of  the  principle  of  separation  of  church  and 
state.  But  we  know  that  our  Government 
Is  a  rovemment  predicated  on  divine  law  and 
origins  and  that  the  moUvaUng  influences  of 
the  Founding  Fathers — almost  without  ex- 
ception— were  spiritual  and  religious.  To 
follow  In  their  path,  to  which  we  owe  so 
much,  the  least  of  the  great  examples  we 
can  follow  is  that  of  being  Influenced— as 
they  were  Influenced — by  the  tenets  of 
Jesus  Christ 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  stand  at  a  criti- 
cal Juncture  in  world  history. 

The  shape  of  the  future  In  large  part  is  In 
our  hands. 

Klther  we  hold  on  to  the  spiritual  forces 
that  made  us  great,  or  we  atiandon  them  and 
with  them  abandon  our  heritege  and  our 
freedom. 

Our  mightiest  strength  has  always  been 
and  must  always  be  our  religious  faith. 
Every  President  from  George  Washington  to 
John  F.  Kennedy  has  found  refuge,  courage, 
and  fortitude  In  his  faith  In  Ood  as  their 
lnaug\u-als  atteet.  Thomas  Jefferson  gives 
me  the  thought  with  which  I  close  my  mes- 
tiage  to  y(ju  today.     He  said : 

"Ood  who  gave  us  life,  gave  \is  liberty. 
Can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  secured 
when  we  have  removed  the  conviction  ttiat 
these  lit)enie8  are  Uie  gift  of  God?" 


SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 
COMPETITION 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  diAcusaloa  on  the  proposed 
supersonic  transport.  "nie  following 
speech  by  Mr.  William  Allen.  px«cident 
of  the  Boeing  Co.,  sUtes  the  position  of 
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our    largest   producer    of   subsonic   Jet 
transports: 

Oua   CouNTXT's   Stajcz  in   ths  Supbuomic 
TaaMSPOar  CoMPKXmoN — ^BoaXNO  PaiaiaawT 

tiATS,     "COOTKBATIOiir     KWMDMD     TO     nNAMCS 

Nation's  Supntsoaic  Piooum" 
( Address  by  William  II.  Allen,  preeldant,  the 
Boeing  Co.,  and  ehalrman,  AeKMpaea  In- 
dustries   Association,    Natlooal    BdltarUl 
Association  luncheon,  Ranton,  Wash.) 
I  would  like  to  raise  with  you  a  single  ques- 
tion which  I  believe  Is  Importent.    Perhapa 
It  will  strike  some  of  you  as  surprising  after 
seeing  our  plant  full  of  airplanes  for  many 
nations.    The  question  is,  simply:  Is  Amer- 
ica's long-held  position  of  world  leadership 
In  transport  aircraft  manufacture  in  Jeopardy 
for  the  future? 

For  some  time  our  U.S.  aircraft  industry, 
now  the  aerospace  industry,  has  been  suc- 
ceesful  In  supplying  to  the  airline*  of  the 
world  the  major  portion  of  their  equip- 
ment. At  present  our  own  company  occu- 
pies the  leading  role  In  fulfilling  this  mlaiion. 
Many  of  these  airlines  are  European,  or  Euro- 
pean affiliated.  The  question  I  poM  is  raised 
in  the  light  of  a  phenomenon  of  recent  years 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar — the  indus- 
trial resiugence  of  Europe.  Ih  their  new 
period  of  asoendency.  I  tlilnk  it  can  be  fairly 
said  that  the  Europeans  increasingly  wlah  to 
think  of  themselves  as  no  longer  necessarily 
secondary  to  America  in  aircraft  or  any  other 
industry.  They  are  making  every  effort  to 
have  it  the  other  way  around.  They  are 
conscious  that  their  regional  economic 
growth  rate  has  substantlaUy  exceeded  our 
own.  They  are  oonacious  that  American  in- 
dustry has  been  struggling  with  a  problem 
of  high  cosU.  and  although  their  own  labor 
rates  are  going  up,  they  are  endeavoring  to 
maintain  and  increase  their  advantage  by 
enl.irglng  their  markete  and  thus  cutting 
their  unit  coste.  This  applies  In  the  field  of 
aircraft,  where  their  potential  market  la  the 
same  as  the  one  we  eerre.  namely,  the  air- 
lines of  the  world. 

A  srarewD  aivataT 

For  yean  there  has  been  a  spirited  rivalry 
between  Europe  and  America  in  airplane 
design  and  manufacture,  but  in  each  case 
of  a  significant  new  phase  of  airline  re- 
equipment  and  expansion  the  product  has 
either  been  Introduced  by  U.S.  manufac- 
turers or  they  have  been  able  to  ride  quickly 
to  the  forefront  with  iraprovemente.  The 
first  Innovation  to  greatly  widen  the  market 
wa«  the  twin-engine  monoplane  transport, 
introduoed  by  oar  own  company  and  p<^u- 
larlzed  by  the  DC-3  in  the  1930's.  Thm  nazt 
was  the  four -engine  monoplane  transport 
derived  from  our  introduction  of  the  four- 
engine  monoplane  bosntMr  in  19S6.  followed 
by  eommerclal  models  hy  Douglaa,  ItocklMad. 
and  Boeing.  Again  the  United  States  took 
subatanUaUy  the  world  market.  The  next 
was  the  four-engine  Jet  transport  which  the 
British  introduced,  though  we  had  earUar 
developed  ite  mUitery  counterpart.  Ameri- 
can manufacturere;  namely,  Boeing.  Douglas, 
and  Oonvalr,  were  able  to  improve  It  to  a 
degree  which  permitted  this  country  to  again 
dominate  the  market. 

Meanwhile  the  two-  and  three-engine 
Ehort-to-medium-range  Jet  market  taaa  been 
considerably  split.  The  French  Bud  Aviation 
Co.  gained  the  first  position  in  this  market 
with  the  twin -engine  Oaravelle.  We  have 
entered  it  with  the  three  engine  TVT.  Dong- 
las  has  undertaken  the  twln-engtne  DC-9. 
The  British  offer  the  three-engine  De  HstII- 
land  Trident  and  the  twln-englne  BAC  111. 
An  order  for  the  BAC  111  by  American  Air- 
lines WHS  announced  this  week.  These 
airplanes  are  In  different  size  and  perform- 
ance categories  but  they  are  in  most  cases 
in  vigorous  competition  for  the  same  airline 
funds.  The  outcome  of  the  competition  is 
yet  to  t>e  seen. 
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Lastly,  the  British  and  French  have  com- 
bined "to  develop  a  supersonic  transport  and 
are  at  the  moment  alone  in  this  field,  ex- 
cept that  the  Russians  are  believed  to  have 
an  unannounced  parallti  development. 
What  America  can  do  remains  to  be  seen, 
and  I  will  have  more  to  say  about  this  later. 

Tlie  major  past  sucoesses  of  the  American 
aircraft  industry  vrtilch  I  have  enumerated, 
plus  several  which  I  have  omitted,  have  been 
of  great  value  to  our  country  in  several  ways. 
They  have  given  America  and  Ite  Indvistry 
what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  prestige, 
though  I  would  prefer  to  define  the  role  more 
as  that  of  pace  settera  in  the  technological 
leadership  which  America  has  given  to  the 
world,  with  useful  ramifications  In  various 
directions.  These  past  successes  contributed 
to  our  national  defense,  both  in  the  field  of 
equipment  development  and,  more  impor- 
tanUy,  in  helping  to  build  up  the  facilities 
and  ablUtlee  of  a  vitel  industry.  They  have 
provided  American  emplo3rment,  directly  and 
in  eereral  layers  indirectly,  as  a  factor  in  our 
own  national  economic  growth.  They  have 
contributed  in  a  very  substantial  way  to  our 
international  balance  of  payments— a  con- 
tribution which  has  become  critically  impor- 
tant In  the  past  few  years  when  this  balance 
has  been  running  so  heavily  against  us.  Last 
year  alone,  aerospace  txporta  totaled  1 1.4 
billion,  and  the  export  of  Jet  transporte  ac- 
counted for  about  $250  million  of  this  totel. 

aCOJUE  VALTJS  rOB  HIS  I>OIX.Aa 

How  has  the  American  aircraft  industry 
been  able  to  achieve  these  successes  in  the 
past?  They  have  first  of  all  been  acoom- 
pliahed  on  the  basis  of  technical  excellence. 
We  have  been  able  to  provide  the  customer 
with  more  value  for  his  dollar  than  our  com- 
petitors. To  state  it  differently,  we  have 
always  sought  to  excel  in  perfomuoice  and 
utility  and  in  the  moneymaking  capability 
of  the  product,  and  this  is  a  goal  which  we 
must  never  forsake.  Also,  the  alrlinea  of  the 
United  Stotee  have  in  the  past  comprised 
tha  largest  portion  of  the  total  world  oom- 
Jnerctal  aircraft  market.  These  airlines  have, 
bovaver.  been  free  to  buy  from  foreign  man- 
ufacturers, and  have  done  so  when  they  felt 
that  the  foreign  product  better  met  their 
needs. 

How.  then,  has  the  oompetlti-ve  situation 
bean  changing?  First,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  proportion  of  foreign  airlines  in  the 
total  aircraft  market  has  been  increasing, 
until  now  in  the  case  of  Jet  transporte  fotalgn 
purchases  amount  to  48  percent  of  the  total. 
With  tha  superaonlc.  they  are  expected  to 
aooount  for  more  than  60  percent.  Mare 
ImpcrtanUy.  the  ccnqwtition  has  become 
•earmore  keen  in  the  aense  that  the  Euro- 
peans have  been  striving  to  narrow  the  gap 
oC  technological  leadership  which  we  have 
held.  We  still  feel  that  we  have  a  marked 
technological  advantage,  but  this  must  be 
weighed  by  the  customer  against  a  cost  dis- 
advantage which  stems  from  the  fact  the 
national  average  of  wages  and  salaries  both 
in  France  and  in  Oreat  Brltein  at  preaent  U 
lass  than  40  percent  of  the  average  paid  In 
tha  United  States.  Even  allowing  for  the 
relatlTely  higher  labor  productivity  In  our 
country  due  to  our  tooling  and  larger  pro- 
duction quantities,  the  cost  of  labor  in  these 
European  countries  appears  to  be  well  below 
our  own.  "Hie  question  is  whether  we  can 
maintain  a  technological  advantage  great 
enough,  in  the  hard  press  of  competition,  to 
offset  an  adverse  price  differential. 

Still  another  factor,  and  perhaps  an  even 
more  important  one,  is  that  foreign  govern- 
mente  have  placed  themselves  in  the  role  of 
the  risk  taker  in  behalf  of  our  competitors 
through  underwriting  further  technological 
Improvemente.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
our  competition  is  not  from  private  compa- 
nies as  such,  in  the  sense  that  American 
manufacturers  are  private,  but  either  Oov- 
emment-owned  or  Oovernment -subsidized 
manufacturers.    Further,  most  of  the  foreign 


airlines  which  constitute  our  oversea  market 
are  either  government-owned,  or  substan- 
tially so;  consequently  many  must  buy  as 
directed. 

A    NTW    SITUATION 

Now  we  come  to  the  new  situation  where 
two  Governmente,  the  British  and  the 
French,  and  IncidentaUy  the  owners  of  two  of 
oiu*  principal  oversea  custoaMr  airlines,  have 
teamed  up  to  underwrite  the  development  of 
the  Bupersonic  transport.  Each  has  agreed 
in  principle  to  share  the  $476  million  esti- 
mated development  cost  of  the  Concorde, 
toward  which  they  have  already  committed 
$70  million.  The  acticm  poses  plainly  a 
serious  challenge  to  this  oountry.  This 
brings  me  to  the  crux  of  the  problem,  which 
is  the  critically  expanding  financial  risk  In- 
volved in  the  creation  and  marketing  of  new 
producte  in  the  transport  aircraft  field,  and 
it  explains  why  our  own  Oovernment,  too, 
has  determined  that  it  must  become  a  party 
to  the  supersonic  transport  development  if 
our  country  is  to  maintain  Ite  position  in  the 
aircraft  manufacturing  field. 

To  i^ipredate  what  has  been  hi4>pening, 
we  must  note  what  we  have  been  doing  to 
the  product  itself.  The  first  large  expansicxi 
of  passengn-  air  transportation  in  1081  em- 
ployed trimotored  airplanes  each  of  which 
provided  on  the  average,  in  actual  operation, 
about  3,500  seat-miles  of  transportation  per 
day.  These  airplanes  cost  $76,000  each.  In 
rapid  Jumps  we  have  been  able  successively 
to  Increase  the  capability  of  the  product 
tmtU  now,  in  the  form  of  tha  707  or  the  DC- 
8,  It  is  delivering  400.000  seat-mUes  per  day. 
which  is  114  times  the  output  of  the  1031 
trlmotor.  The  jet  airplane  cost  Is  $6  mil- 
lion, or  80  tixnes  the  cost  of  the  trlmotor. 
Even  though  the  dollar  has  bean  deflated  in 
value  by  60  percent  dtirlng  that  period,  the 
Industry  has  been  able  to  acoompUah  such 
a  magnitude  of  development  that  today's 
600-mile-an-hour  luxurious  aooommodation 
coste  80  peroent  leas  to  the  airlines  per  seat- 
mile  capability  than  did  the  Ford  trlmotor 
or  the  Boeing  model  80-A. 

Each  step  of  pt'ogreas  whlcii  haa  made  this 
change  possible  has  been  larger  than  the  one 
before,  and  the  Jtmnp  to  supersonic  is  by  far 
the  largest  of  all.  The  devalopatwnt  cost  has 
mounted  accordingly.  The  Boeing  Go,  using 
all  the  money  it  oould  scrape  together  at 
that  time,  financed  in  1036  the  prototype  of 
the  four-engine  airplane  which  became  the 
Flying  Fortress,  at  a  oast  oC  •daOjOOO.  In 
1063.  it  designed  and  built  with  company 
funds  America's  first  Jet  transport  at  a  cost 
approaching  $20  million.  Again  this  took 
most  of  the  savings  that  the  company  had 
built  up  f  nxn  the  preceding  lean  years.  That 
was  30  times  the  cost  of  the  once  "huge" 
Flying  Fortress.  A  prototype  supersonic 
transport  of  the  type  regarded  now  as  meet 
practical  is  estimated  to  cost  a  possible  $160 
mllllc».  which  is  seven  and  a  half  times  the 
cost  of  the  Jet  transport  just  10  yean  ago, 
and  more  than  200  times  that  of  the  first 
Fl3rlng  Fortress.  This  does  not  include  many 
further  elemente  of  the  development  cost  in 
the  realm  of  testing,  prototype  modification, 
etc. 

Even  with  the  Federal  Oovernment  carry- 
ing the  major  share  of  the  financial  burden 
of  a  supersonic  transport  develc^unent  pro- 
gram the  risk  to  the  manufacturer  can  be 
enormous — so  great  as  to  be  Incommensurate 
with  anything  previously  undertaken.  Al- 
ready Boeing  has  expended  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $15  million  on  supersonic  transport 
study,  which  happens  to  be  the  same  as  the 
amotmt  originally  appropriated  by  the  com- 
pany, but  later  Increased,  for  the  design  and 
actxial  oonstruction  of  the  prototype  for  the 
707  jet  transport.  But  the  big  easts  are  still 
ahead  in  supersonic  prototype  development. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  we  feel  it  would  be 
highly  inadvisable  to  undertake  this  step 
without  the  construction  of  a  prototype  or 
preferably  two  competitive  prototypes.    Even 
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IX  the  oo«t  ot  mieh  prototype  or  prototjrpM 
war*  anttrdy  eorwd  by  OoTernment  con- 
tract, tba  oonmltUMnt  of  naceaaary  faeUltlaa 
and  hunuuk  raaouroaa  by  the  manufacturen 
anterlnc  upon  ttia  conatrucUon  project 
would  oonatttuta  for  them  a  major  Invest- 
ment which  would  be  at  rUk 

WHXH  M*injFacTt7ax>  ooMMrra  hucskut 
But   tiM  raaUy   bic  financial   rlak   ccmaa 
when  tba  manufacturar  oocnmiu  hlmaelf  to 
build  produetkm  alrplanea.    When  a  manu- 
facturer quotas  a  price  to  a  cuatomer.  In  or- 
der to  maka  tbm  pxarchase  attracUve  and  fea- 
albla  It  baa  baan  the  practice  to  quote  a  price 
baaed  on  tha  average  coat  of  the  cuatomera' 
Airpl^Aes  plua  thoaa  the  manufacturer  hopes 
to  aell  to  othar  euatomera.    Under  this  prac- 
tice   the   manofactiirer   aells    the    first   air- 
planes  at  far  below   actual   co«t   and   then 
worka  Tlgoroualy  to  sell  enough  more  so  that, 
aa  the  ooet  of  repeated  manufacture  cornea 
down,  ba  galna  back  what  he  haa  Invested. 
If  the  number  aold  turns  out  to  be  much 
smaller  than  the  hoped  for  number  on  which 
the   manufacturer   haa   gambled,   or   If    the 
coau  turn  out  to  ba  higher  than  anUclpated. 
the  dlfferanea  la  a  direct  loes     It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  It  was  thla  combina- 
tion   of    loirar   than    anticipated    sales   and 
higher  produetioo  ooata  rather  than  Initial 
derelopment  eost.  which  caused  the  almost 
back-brsaklnc  loaa   to   AmeHcan   manufac- 
turer* In  ooDiiaettoa  with  the  Introduction 
of  Jet  transports.    This  lose  haa  been  quoted 
by  the  Asrospaea  Industries  Association  as 
totaling  $9S0  mUllmi.    In  our  own  caae.  de- 
aplte  the  larga  number  of  707  and  730  air- 
craft aold.  tha  Boeing  Co.  Is  not  yet  In  the 
black  on  thaaa  projaeta. 

Now  ws  haTS  again  entered  upon  a  similar 
rtak  In  brtnglaf  out  the  abort- to-medium - 
range  737  Jai  transport  regarded  by  our  cus- 
tomers as  tha  very  latest  technical  develop- 
ment In  tha  Jat  transport  field.  By  commit- 
ting the  787  program  to  full-scale  production 
we  obligated  oauraalTes  to  spend  several  hun- 
dred mlUloQ  dollars  for  engineering,  tooling, 
purchase  of  materials  and  salaries  and  wagea. 
The  amount  of  thsas  expenditures  substan- 
tially excssds  tha  revenue  that  will  result 
from  salsa  ot  tha  aircraft  now  on  order. 

If  past  praetlea  la  foUowed  the  moment  we 
sign  our  first  eootract  to  deliver  a  new  model 
airplane  to  aa  airline,  we  take  this  type  of 
rtak.  because  wa  cannot  recover  the  required 
Investment  ualsaa  ws  are  successful  In  mak- 
ing numaroua  additional  sales  in  comfwti- 
tlon  not  only  with  other  American  manu- 
facturers but  alao  with  the  Buropeana. 

VAUS  nuaoir  roi  mrnxA-nvx 
When  the  supersonic  transport  reacbea  the 
stage  of  batng  ccmmltted  to  production,  the 
required  invaatmant  will  be  several  times 
that  which  haa  been  necessary  for  the  sub- 
sonic Jet  transport,  and  It  will  therefore 
loom  corre^Mndlngly  larger  when  compared 
with  proqiMCtlva  returns  from  early  sales. 
It  becomes  arldsot  that  there  is  valid  reason 
for  the  Initiative  which  our  Ooveroment  Is 
taking  in  dev«lo|»ing  means  to  finance  the 
program  and  that  the  continued  cooperation 
of  Oovemment.  the  manufacturing  Industry 
and  the  alrllns  industry  Is  required  In  work- 
ing out  a  program  that  can  be  practically 
accomplished  within  the  economic  capability 
of  Industry  and  will  serve  the  national  in- 
terest. 

In  carrying  out  this  program  and  under- 
taking to  mast  tha  intensive  competition 
which  we  will  face  from  abroad  we  feel  It  is 
important,  as  Federal  AvlaUon  Agency  ad- 
ministrator N.  S.  Halaby  has  recognized,  that 
we  retain  tha  advantages  of  the  private  en- 
terprise systam  of  contractual  responslblUty 
which  has  proead  so  sfTectlve  in  our  Industry 
in  the  past.  Wa  fsal  it  U  likewise  Important 
that  the  alrllaas  be  Involved  early  in  the 
process  and  play  a  dsdslve  role  In  determin- 
ing the  chaiaetsr  of  the  program  and  of  the 
ultimate  product.   The  equipment  must  from 
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the  firat  be  dealgned  to  meet  the  rigorous 
requirements  of  competitive  and  economic 
airline  operation.  It  must  continue  our  con- 
sistent line  of  progreaa  toward  faster  service 
at  prlcee  which  the  public  can  afford.  Not 
only  must  the  airplane  Itself  be  economically 
aound  from  an  operating  standpoint  but  the 
program  for  bringing  it  Into  being  must  be 
economically  feasible  for  the  aircraft  manu- 
facturing industry,  not  Involving  risks  of  a 
magnitude  that  oould  result  In  the  crippling 
of  the  corporate  participants. 

Further,  we  regard  It  as  self-evldently  es- 
sential, as  do  our  government  ofllclals.  that 
we  produce   an   airplane   definitely   superior 
to    that    which    will   emerge   from    the   Joint 
British-French  effort.     If  we  fail  to  accom- 
plish this,  the  place  of  the  United  SUtes  as 
a  supplier  of  world  air  transports  will  indeed 
be  In  Jeopardy  for  the  future      The  market 
for  the  supersonic  transport  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  100  to  350  airplanes 
In  first-round  orders.  Including  the  30  to  60 
which    the   British    and   French   carriers  are 
expecting  to  obtain  from  their  own  Industry. 
To   compete   In    and    continue   to  aerve   thla 
market  we  feel  we  must  build  growth  poten- 
tial Into  the  supersonic  airplane,  with  a  basic 
design  capable  of   increased   performance  in 
the    future    as   more    advanced    powerplants 
become   available    and   operating   experience 
Is  built  up.     Thla  has  been  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples behind  our  success  In  the  past,  a  prin- 
ciple   which   now  seems   particularly  appro- 
priate as  we  plan  to  enter  upon  such  a  major 
new  step  of  progress  as  this  one  will  be,  de- 
signed   to   meet   the    needs   of  advanced   air 
transportation  well  into  the  future      But  thla 
aspect  of  the  development,  though  econom- 
ical In  the  longrun.  Is  one  which  will  add  to 
the  InltlaU  coet  as  compared  with  the  French- 
British   project,   which   provides   for   an   air- 
plane limited  to  a  speed  of  mach  23  or  1,450 
miles  per  hour. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  Impression  that 
the  supersonic  realm  Is  the  only  one  or 
principal  one  In  which  our  aircraft  In- 
dustry's future,  depending  on  the  outcome 
of  competition,  may  be  In  Jeopardy.  We  are 
feeling  more  and  more  each  day  the  strength 
of  the  European  competition  In  other  cate- 
gories, particularly  In  the  short-to-medlum- 
range  Jet  which  I  have  mentioned.  This 
competition  we  must  meet.  But  the  super- 
sonic transport  Is  the  big  new  program  In 
the  ofBng.  This  market  represents  a  very 
substantial  source  of  employment  for  our 
country  in  the  future,  employment  which  Is 
needed  now  that  the  production  of  subsonic 
Jet  transports  for  the  present  airline  reequlp- 
ment  program  Is  past  lu  peak.  Further. 
It  represents  an  Important  potential  source 
of  future  foreign  exchange  needed  In  meet- 
ing our  Nation's  balance-of- payments  prob- 
lem. If  we  fljid  our  airlines  obtaining  their 
future  equipment  from  Europe,  our  In- 
dustry's favorable  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  gold-fiow  problem  could  sud- 
denly be  reversed  That  possibly  Is  real. 
Already  one  U.S.  airline,  mindful  of  Its  re- 
quirement of  providing  competitive  service 
in  the  future,  has  entered  Into  a  provisional 
contract  for  a  number  of  the  European  Con- 
cordes, and  other  llnee  are  considering  such 
action. 

WX    MUST    NOT    CNOntXSTIMATX 

We  must  not  underestimate  the  capability 
of  the  combined  British -French  team.  FAA 
Administrator  Halaby  has  correctly  termed  It 
a  "multilateral  technical  force  detemUned  to 
capture  the  common  world  market  for  air 
transportation."  He  has  pointed  out.  after 
visiting  Paris  recently,  that  the  European 
nations  are  "cooperating  to  an  ever-Increas- 
ing degree  to  pool  their  technical  and  eco- 
nomic resources  to  topple  the  United  States 
from  the  position  of  preeminence  It  has 
held  In  transport  aviation  for  the  past  30 
years." 

Ut.  Halaby  adds  that  "If  we  move  quickly 
enough,    there   is  no  reason   to  believe   the 


Concorde,  or  any  other  foreign-made  air- 
craft, win  preempt  the  supersonic  air  trans- 
port market." 

I  agree  that  our  country  has  the  capa- 
bility of  successfully  meeting  this  challenge. 
But  to  do  so.  It  Is  essenUal  that  we  not 
underestimate  the  scope  of  the  problem,  and 
that  the  public  understand  the  Importance 
of  undertaking  Its  solution  on  a  basis  eco- 
nomically feasible  for  the  aircraft  manu- 
facturing and  the  airline  Industry.  If 
private  Industry  U  given  the  opf>ortunlty, 
I  believe  we  can  still  l>eat  the  competition 
from  abroad.     This  Is  what  we  must  do. 
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TO  CORRECT  THE  WASHINGTON 
POST 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  ago  the  Washington  Post  editori- 
alized under  the  intentionally  inflamma- 
tory title  "Slippery  Wetbacks."  The 
editor  relied  mainly  on  inaccurate,  shop- 
worn cliches  and  quotations  to  discredit 
the  bracero  program — for  supplying 
necessary  supplemental  farm  labor  to 
permit  harvesting  of  crops  without  spoil- 
age— and  to  promote  the  cruel  nomadic 
migrant  family  system  for  supplying 
such  labor.  The  title  is  an  affront  to  our 
true  Mexican  friends. 

The  Post  also  carried  a  letter  to  the 
editor  from  Mr.  Gonzalez,  of  Texas,  in 
effect  complimenting  the  editorial.  I 
also  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  ad- 
mittedly taking  exception  to  the  editorial 
and  even  questioning  the  credentials  of 
the  perpetrator  of  the  editorial. 

The  Poet  declines  to  print  my  letter. 
I  take  no  exception  to  such  exercise  of  its 
prerogative,  but  I  want  my  colleagues,  at 
least,  to  know  that  exception  Is  taken 
to  the  gist  of  the  editorial  and  to  the 
credentials  of  the  editorialist  on  this 
subject. 

The  editorial  and  my  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor follow: 

Slippext  Wetbacks 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor  will  hold  hearings  today  Intended  to 
block  a  cynical  power  play  Involving  im- 
ported Mexican  farm  labor.  On  May  39,  the 
House  overruled  Its  own  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  refused  to  extend  again,  an  emer- 
gency measure  to  allow  braceros  to  enter  the 
United  States  for  harvest  work.  Originally. 
Public  Law  78  was  enacted  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Korean  war  caused  a  shortage  of 
farmworkers — but  that  pretext  has  long 
since  vanished. 

The  effects  of  the  bracero  program  have 
been  bad  for  underpaid  and  underemployed 
American  migrant  labor,  and  bad  for  Mexican 
labor — Representative  Hxnkt  B.  Gonzalxb,  of 
Texas,  who  is  of  Mexican  descent,  called  the 
bin  a  shameless  piece  of  legislation.  Tet 
the  Senate  now  has  before  it  the  very  bill 
the  House  has  already  killed  and  a  vote  is 
expected  on  Wednesday. 

No  Senate  hearings  have  been  held,  and  It 
la  the  intention  of  Senator  Haxxison  Wn.- 
LiAMs,  chairman  of  the  Migratory  Subcom- 
mittee, to  put  on  record  the  facts  about  the 
bracero  legislation.  He  deserves  strong  sup- 
port.    Any  back-door  attempt  to  slip  the  bill 


through  the  Senate  and  to  foree  the  House 
to  reconsider  by  bargaining  aa  other  legisla- 
tion should  get  this  scorching  oc»idemnatlon 
it  deserves. 

Eorroa,  the  WAsRnfOroN  Post, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mx.  BorroB:  Tour  July  80  editorial  titled 
"Slippery  Wetbacks"  proves  conclusively  that 
you  do  not  know  the  difference  between  a 
"wetb«u:k"  (an  illegal  Mexican  entrant)  and 
a  "bracero"  (a  legally  admitted,  govern- 
mentally  supervised  Mexican  national  em- 
ployed In  the  United  States  to  sui^lement 
our  domestic  supply  of  desperately  needed 
workers  to  harvest  crops) . 

This  Ignorance  demonstrates  a  provincial 
big  city  editor's  lack  of  concern  for  rural 
America  which  produces  his  sustenance,  the 
very  food  he  eats. 

Editors  who  have  never  been  on  a  row-crop 
farm,  never  seen  a  bracero,  have  no  empathy 
for  the  pathetic  plight  of  our  migrant  farm 
laborers,  and  no  appreciation  of  the  social  or 
economic  problems  of  farm  people  should 
confine  their  editorializing  to  other  subjects. 

The  bnportatlon  of  supplonental  labor  for 
harvesting  field  crops  to  prevent  spoilage  at 
peak  harvest  times  has  been  necessary  since 
the  1870's.  Public  Law  78  was  not  an  emer- 
gency or  wartime  nieasiire;  It  simply  provid- 
ed for  governmental  administration  and 
control  of  the  importation  of  a  necessary 
supply  of  reliable  farm  labor. 

My  dUtrlct.  "the  Salad  Bowl  of  the  World," 
produces  at  least  1  out  of  every  3  strawber- 
ries grown  in  the  United  States;  OS  out  of 
every  100  artichokes;  1  out  of  every  4  heads 
of  lettuce;  one-fifth  of  the  broccoli;  cme-flfth 
of  the  celery,  etc.  The  lowest  skilled  farm- 
workers earn  a  minimum  of  $1  per  hour;  the 
average    Is    $1.40   per   hour. 

Our  farmers  and  employooent  agencies 
have  tried  every  suggested  means,  short  of 
conscription,  to  obtain  a  reliable  supply  of 
labor.  Nevertheless,  there  Is  not  sulOclent 
row-crop  labor  to  cultivate  or  harvest  our 
crops.  Presently  there  are  12,000  braoeros 
and  3,000  domestics  working  In  my  district. 
Without  the  braceros.  mature,  perlahable 
crops  would  spoil.  Where  and  how  could 
you  possibly  obtain  13,000  farmworkers 
without  l>raceros?  If  domestics  would  do  the 
work,  where  and  how  oould  3rou  poaslhly 
house  their  families  and  educate  an  Influx 
of  88,000  school  children  for  8  to  7  months? 
Who  oould  handle  the  unemployment,  relief, 
and  police  problems  during  the  S  to  0  non- 
harvest  months?  Oould  any  community, 
even  a  big  city?  Unwittingly,  perhaps,  you 
are  advocating  chaos  for  local  rural  govern- 
ments, probably  bankruptcy  for  many  small 
farmers,  and  an  exodus  of  many  large  farm- 
ers to  Mexico.  Discontinuance  of  the  bra- 
cero program  will  adversely  affect  more  than 

I  million  skilled  workers  In  ntunerous  allied 
industries,  and  many  milllona  of  oonsumen, 
throughout  Anaerlea. 

Public  Law  78  prohibits  the  importation 
of  a  single  foreign  worker  if  any  domestic 
labor  Is  available.  There  la  double  protee- 
Uon  for  the  VS.  oltlaen  in  that  any  do- 
mestic who  wants  to  work  can  "bump"  a  bra- 
cero. You  quoted  a  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Mr.  OoNEALxs.  Farmers  In  Oallfomla  pay 
farmworkers  50  peroent  to  100  percent  more 
than  the  farmers  in  the  district  of  Mr.  Ooir- 
zALxz.  If  you  and  Mr.  Gomsaxxb  are  sincere 
about  helping  the  farm  laborer,  why  not  ad- 
vocate betterment  of  his  pay  aild  working 
conditions  In  "slave  labor"  districts.  Why 
penalize  progressive,  fair  farmers  by  pre- 
venting them  from  harvesting  their  perish- 
able crops? 

You  term  the  bracero  program  "bad  for 
Mexican  labor."  Mr.  Gowzalbb  calls  It  "slave" 
labor.    If  It  is  so  "bad."  why  would  a  mU- 

II  on  Mexican  men  climb  barbed  wire  fences 
and  swim  rivers  to  earn  one-half  the  wages 
we  pay  In  California?     Thla  Is  the  first  time 


In  the  history  of  mankind  that  slaves  be- 
haved in  this  manner. 

Toa  said  "imderpald."  Row-crop  labor 
skills  are  among  the  lowest.  I  challenge  any 
other  Industry  to  show  that  they  pay  higher 
wages  for  similar  skills.  Your  remarks  are 
easy  to  perpetrate,  but  impossible  to  verify. 

Tou  referred  to  underemployed  American 
migrant  labor.  There  may  be  unemployment 
In  Kentucky  or  the  big  city  slums,  but  none 
on  the  farms  of  California.  Anyone  who 
wants  a  job  can  have  one  now  at  a  wage 
hi^er  than  he  can  earn  In  any  other  In- 
dustry. If  you  cannot  believe  this,  simply 
produce  such  a  job  seeker  on  any  farm  where 
there  Is  a  bracero  in  California  today.  Ac- 
tions should  speak  more  loudly  than  edi- 
torials. 

The  Congressman's  uncanny  "Freudian 
slip"  (which  you  quoted) — "a  shameless 
Isle]  piece  of  legislation" — Is  typical  of  one 
who  attempts  to  use  Inflammatory  language 
erroneously  and  unfairly.  The  legislation  is 
shameless — the  most  effective,  successful, 
humanitarian  solution  yet  devised  for  a  per- 
sistent, difficult  social -economic  problem. 
The  shameful  aspect  of  this  whole  matter  is 
that  some  would  attempt  to  defeat  the 
bracero  program  by  promoting  and  glamor- 
ising this  cruel  migrant  existence. 

TO  write  with  accuracy  and  empathy  on 
this  Issue,  you  should  live  with  a  migrant 
farm  family.  Their  existence  Is  a  pathetic 
plight,  especially  for  the  innocent  children. 
Living  a  month  here,  a  month  there;  from 
one  harvest  to  the  next;  In  one  school  and 
out  of  another;  different  teachers,  few 
friends,  no  stability,  no  roots,  no  home. 
Constant  movement  from  school  to  school 
cheats  them  and  their  classmates  of  an  edu- 
cation. T^lB  nomadic  way  of  life  is  shame- 
ful, abnormal  and  un-American.  Persons 
who  attempt  to  glamorise  and  promote  the 
migrant  way  of  existence  are  perpetuating 
a  cruel  delusion  upon  an  already  unfortu- 
nate segment  of  our  social-economic  soicety. 

People  with  pens  have  higher  responsibili- 
ties for  accuracy  and  Integrity  than  people 
who  scream  In  the  streets.  It  seems  unfair 
for  an  editor  (or  any  Congressman)  repre- 
senting areas  where  wages  are  leas  than  $1.40 
an  hour  to  criticize  or  attempt  to  defeat  a 
successful  program  which  is  essential  to 
farmers  who  pay  the  highest  wages. 

Your  condemnation  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram wiileh  has  worked  to  the  satisfaction 
of  those  Involved — the  worker,  the  employer, 
the  domestic,  the  customer — and  your 
promotion  of  a  migrant  system  for  providing 
supplemental  farm  labor  in  peak  harvest 
times  Is  a  shameful  disservice  to  the  Indus- 
tries, countries,  and  people  Involved. 

I  shall  leave  to  the  Senate  whether  that 
body  believes  your  claim  that  legislation 
which  It  introduces  and  passes  Is  slipped 
through  a  back  door  by  some  sort  of  a  power 
play.  I  trust  you  do  not  approve  the  tactics 
already  used  to  prevent  the  Senate  frtnn 
acting  on  the  merits  of  ttiis  legislation. 

I  trust  I  have  not  been  to  extravagant  In 
my  criticism  of  your  lack  of  appreciation  of 
this  vital  problem  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. Oth«v  share  your  Ignorance  and 
lack  of  conoem — usually  because  they  take 
advice  from  demagogues  or  persons  who  have 
never  seen  a  bracero. 

Totin  very  truly, 

Bobt  L.  Talcott, 
U.S.  Congressman, 
12th  Dtrtrict.  California. 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  KENNETH  GRAY 
AT  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  <X)NVEN- 
TION  OP  RETAIL  CLERKS  INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION,  APL-CIO, 
CHICAGO 

Mr.  PRICE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 


this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and  to  Include 
a  speech  by  the  Honorable  Kznneth 
Gray. 

•nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Ken- 
neth Gray,  my  able  colleague  from  our 
great  State,  recently  addressed  the  75th 
anniversary  convention  of  the  Retail 
Clerks  International  Association.  AFL- 
CIO,  in  Chicago. 

His  comments  are  worthy  of  consid- 
eration by  each  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues In  this  House  of  Representatives. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert Mr.  Gray's  address  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  : 
Address  or  the  Honorablc  KxinnETH  Grat, 

CONGBESfiMAK  FXOM  TTJ-TNOIB 

Thank  you  very  much.  My  good  friend. 
President  Jim,  to  all  of  the  lovely  ladles  here 
on  the  dias  and  to  all  of  the  officers  and  all 
of  the  members  of  the  £letail  Clerks  Inter- 
national Association  and  to  my  longtime 
friend,  Chuck  Lipsen — I  have  got  a  story 
about  him  after  a  while  If  my  time  doesn't 
run  out — and  to  all  of  you  friends:  Let  me  say 
what  a  great  job  and  wonderful  prlvUege  It 
ia  to  come  and  to  be  with  you  people,  yes, 
you  people  In  the  labor  movement,  who  rep- 
resent the  heartbeat  of  America. 

I  am  filled  with  mixed  emotions  today,  be- 
cause when  Jim  asked  me  to  come,  I  felt  so 
delighted  that  I  Immediately  accepted.  But 
after  I  got  here,  I  found  out  he  cut  me  down 
to  1  hour  and  15  minutes. 

Of  course,  really,  I  am  not  going  to  talk 
that  long.  I  learned  my  lesson  In  the  last 
campaign.  I  got  engrossed  In  a  subject  and 
talked  for  1  hour  and  45  minutes.  When 
I  flxilshed,  a  little  lady  walked  up  with  a  boy 
about  5  or  6  years  old  and  said,  "Congress- 
man Gkat,  I  am  just  fUled  with  your 
message." 

I  felt  kind  of  lettered.  I  thought  I  had 
made  a  pretty  good  speech,  too.  So,  I 
leaned  over  and  patted  the  little  boy  on  the 
head  and  said,  "And  what  did  you  think  of 
that  speech,  sonny?" 

He  said,  "I  got  my  belly  full  of  it,  too." 
[Laughter.] 

I  promise  I  wont  talk  that  long  today. 

I  have  been  treated  royally  since  coming 
to  Chicago  last  night;  qxilte  a  contrast  to  an 
Incident  that  happened  down  In  my  con- 
gressional district.  I  was  campaigning  for 
my  fifth  term  and  walked  up  to  an  old  feUow 
on  the  street  and  said,  "I  am  Kkn  Obat  and 
I  am  running  for  Congress."  He  didn't  rec- 
ognize his  own  Congressman,  after  having 
served  four  terms  already. 

And  he  said,  "Yoxir  name  Is  Ken  Oxat?" 

He  still  didn't  recognize  me  as  his  own 
Congressman.  He  said,  "You  are  running 
for  what?" 

I  said,  "I  am  running  for  Congress." 

He  stood  there  and  scratched  his  head  for 
a  minute  and  said,  "TU  sure  vote  for  you  be- 
catise  that  guy  In  there  now  isn't  worth  a 
damn."    ILaughter.] 

I  said.  "I  agree  with  you  and  I  will  ap- 
preciate your  vote." 

And  he  said,  "You'll  get  It."   [Laughter.) 

It  is  a  great  job  to  be  here  to  pubUcIy  ac- 
knowledge one  of  the  greatest  laadeis  in  the 
labor  movement,  my  longtime  friend,  a  num 
who  Is  held  in  high  regard,  yes,  as  Mr.  Labor, 
in  the  United  States — ^I  am  happy  to  come 
and  join  with  you  again  ia  extending  our 
congratulations  for  a  Job  well  dona  and  to 
give  Jim  Suffrldge  a  round  of  applause.  Let's 
hear  It.    [Applatise.] 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  have  woited  for  a  long 
time  with  your  chairman  of  the  active  ballot 
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club.  Chuck  UpMO.  Cbuck  tutf  done  a  won- 
derful job  MKl  I  am  gUd  tbat  I  can  come 
and  publicly  acknowledge  hU  great  work. 

I  thlak  aftar  I  conclude  my  remarka.  you 
will  aae  why  It  la  more  important  than  ever 
before  to  ffif  Chuck  your  support  for  hla 
Ane  work  In  tha  active  ballot  club. 

I  am  happy  that  I  can  reiterate  what  Jim 
told  you,  that  I  rapreaent  a  district  that  baa 
more  RdA  loeala  than  any  other  oongrea- 
alonal  dlatrlet  In  the  entire  United  SUtes. 

We  ara  joatly  proud  of  ovir  long-time 
frlenda,  11^.  lieXwlng  and  Jack  Palk  and  Guy 
Price  and  all  the  others  who  have  been  do- 
ing ao  much  for  your  clerka'  organisation  In 
aouthem  Dllnola— and  glad  to  come  and  Join 
with  tham  today  In  saluting  all  of  you. 

This  momlnf  I  would  like  to  recite  some 
poetry.  I  will  aay  aocnethlng  that  I  hope  you 
will  be  abla  to  take  home  with  you — some- 
thing that  might  be  helpful  for  all  of  us 
who  are  working  in  the  labor  movement, 
working,  yea,  for  all  of  the  people  In  Ameri- 
ca who  want  a  batter  way  of  life. 

"I  watched  tham  tear  the  building  duwn, 
A  gang  of  man  In  a  busy  town: 
With  a  ho  haave  ho  and  a  lusty  yell, 
They  swiing  a  beam  and  a  side  wall  fell. 
I   asked  the   foreman,    'Are    these   men   as 

BklUad. 
As  the  man  you  would  hire  if  you  bad  to 

build?' 
He  Just  laughed  and  s&ld.  'No  Indeed. 
Just  common  labor  Is  all  we  need.' 
So  I   thought  to  myself,   as   I  turned   and 

walkad  away. 
'Which  of  tha  rolaa  have  I  tried  to  play? 
Have  I  baen  a  builder  who  works  with  care. 
Measuring  Ufa  by  the  rule  and  square. 
Making  my  daada  to  a  well  made  plan. 
And  patiently  doing  the  best  I  can. 
Or   have  I  baan  a  wrecker  who  walks   the 

town. 
Content  with  the  Job  of  tearing  down?'  " 

Therein  ilea  the  answer  to  America.  In 
that  poem  Ilea  the  answer  to.  yes,  the  RCIA 
or  any  other  worthwhile  endeavor.  You 
don't  have  to  have  a  sledge  hammer  to  tear 
something  down.  Inaction  or  not  being  In- 
terested In  your  communities,  your  organiza- 
tion and  Nation  can  be  Just  as  harmful  as 
taking  a  sladga  hammer  and  tearing  down  a 
building. 

On  that  thema,  I  wish  to  relate  to  you 
some  of  my  personal  experiences  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congraaa. 

I  would  Ilka  to  Impress  upon  you  the  great 
necessity  of  batog  more  than  just  a  dues- 
paying  membar  of  this  organization:  yes.  In 
your  community  being  in  fact  active  and 
being  Interastad  In  government  from  the 
courthouse  to  the  statebotise  and  to  the 
White  House  because  government  Is  people: 
and  It  la  like  a  chain— It  Is  no  stronger  than 
Its  weakeat  link. 

Can  you  Imagine,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
living  In  a  time  when  man  through  bis 
genius  baa  been  able  to  level  mountains,  has 
been  able  to  change  the  courses  of  rivers, 
has  been  able,  yea,  to  fly  masses  of  steel 
through  the  air  and  around  the  earth  In  80 
minutes.  But  that  with  all  of  this  genius. 
we  have  in  America  today  people  hungry; 
we  have  people  In  America  today  going  Into 
the  sunset  of  their  lives  without  adequate 
medical  attention;  we  have  people  In  Amer- 
ica today  liTlng  In  substandard  houses — and 
all  of  theae  things  through  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

I  repreaent  an  18-county  congressional 
district  In  aouthem  Illinois.  They  are  won- 
derful pec^le.  We  have  Ood-glven  natural 
resources:  Two  great  rivers  on  each  side,  an 
abundance  of  oouX,  water,  and  many  other 
Ood-glven  natural  raaourcea:  but  we  have 
had  from  as  to  40  percent  of  our  employable 
force  unemployed  over  the  past  18  years. 
We  are  making  progress;  but  much  more 
must  be  done. 


Can  you  Imagine  a  Congress  composed  of 
personal  representatives  just  2  weeks  ago 
voting  300  to  304  to  turn  down  a  small  (and 
I  say  small  because  M60  million  In  this 
econotny  Is  small)  amount  to  spend  upon 
putting  people  back  to  work?  Yet.  the  Con- 
gress  of  the  United  States  turned  down 
by  a  vote  margin  of  five  votes  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  that  held  out  hope  and 
promise  for  those  people  who  had  no  hope 
for  so  many  years. 

Why  was  thU  bill  defeated  In  the  Con- 
gress? It  was  defeated  because  the  special 
Interest  groups,  the  lobbying  groups,  those 
who  want  their  cake  and  want  to  eat  It 
also,  came  down  to  the  Congress:  and  they 
told  my  colleagues  of  the  Congress  that  this 
bill  Is  a  wasteful  dissipation  of  taxpayer 
funds,  that  this  bill  was  not  needed.  I  have 
told  you  the  result,  that  we  lost  by  five 
votes. 

Can  you  Imagine  again  a  country  that  Is 
giving  f4  bilUun  a  year  plus  to  foreign  na- 
tions that  cannot  stand  and  provide,  yes. 
a  firm  foundation  for  America  through  the 
expenditure  of  a  very  small  amount  for  our 
own    unemployed    people? 

I  come  here  today  fllled  with  mixed  emo- 
tions; happy  that  I  live  In  America,  happy 
that  we  have  a  free  labor  movement:  happy 
that  as  clerka  you  can  come  here  together 
and.  yea.  work  up  a  program — a  program 
to  move  forward;  but  I  say  to  you.  my 
friends,  that  this  labor  movement  in  Amer- 
ica Is  in  greater  danger  from  special  interest 
groups  today  than  at  any  time  I  have  served 
In   the   Congress   in   five   terms. 

There  will  be  lights  burning  bright  in 
the  Capitol  tonight  to  try  to  find  ways  of 
turning  back  the  clock  for  labor,  trying  to 
And  ways  of  putting  this  organization  and 
labor  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

Isn't  it  strange  that  they  will  not  be  trying 
to  put  an  organization  like  Sears,  or  some 
other  like  that,  under  the  antitrust  laws, 
but  that  it  is  the  laboring  people  they  are 
attempting  to  put  under  the  antitrust  laws.' 
[Applause.) 

You  say  that  it  cannot  happen  Well, 
it  did  happen  2  weeks  ago.  As  I  said,  if  we 
turn  down  those  people  who  cannot  help 
themselves,  those  people  who  have  been  liv- 
ing on  relief,  who  have  no  hope — if  we  cannot 
spend  »450  million  to  help  those  people  and 
build  America  economically,  then  stranger 
things  can  happen  than  an  antUabor  bill 
getUng  through  the  Confess. 

Therefore,  this  is  why  I  wanted  to  come; 
this  Is  why  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  we 
must  all  work  and  pray  together  'n  this  or- 
ganization and  throughout  America  if  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  march  down  the 
road  of  progress  and  prosperity. 

Always  remember — from  our  great  theo- 
logians we  have  heard  about  the  beautiful 
walls  that  surround  the  ancient  city  of 
Jericho.  They  were  more  than  30  feet  high, 
more  than  13  feet  wide,  and  some  40  feet 
apart.  But.  by  the  same  token,  they  also 
tell  us  that  although  these  walls  l(X)ked  very 
strong  and  you  could  run  chariots  on  the  top 
of  them,  and  also  see  for  great  distances, 
they  come  tumbling  down  They  oome 
tumbling  down  because  they  did  not  have  a 
firm  foundation 

Therefore,  I  .say  to  you  In  all  sincerity  this 
morning  that  unless  we  maintain  a  firm 
foundation  In  the  RCIA,  In  the  labor  move- 
ment In  general.  In  our  progressive  le)?lsla- 
tlon  to  help  those  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves— yes.  In  America  all — some  day  the 
walls  will  come  tumbling  down 

This  U  the  challenge  that  I  desire  to  leave 
with  you  today;  not  as  Individuals  because 
you  have  evidenced  by  your  presence  here 
that  you  are  active  and  you  are  Interested  in 
this  organization,  but  what  about  those 
clerks  who  want  all  of  the  beneflu  but  don't 
want  to  contribute  their  time  and  effort? 
This   Is   the    type   of   interest,    stamina   and 


fortitude  that  we  have,  and  we  In  the  Con- 
gress want  and  need  your  active  participa- 
tion and.  yes,  we  need  your  advice  when 
these  bills  come  before  Congress. 

W^hen  these  bills  do  oome  before  Congress, 
sit  down  and  write  your  Congressman  a 
letter.  I  receive  some  300  letters  a  day  but 
99  percent  come  from  people  who  have  a 
personal  problem.  Of  course,  I  am  glad  to 
hear  from  them  but  when  an  Important  piece 
of  legislation  Is  before  the  Congress,  some- 
times we  get  three,  or  five,  or  maybe  half  a 
doeen  letters. 

We  had  a  bill  up  before  the  Congress  when 
I  first  came  there  In  1965  that  changed  the 
lives  of  millions  of  young  boys  throughout 
America — get  this — changed  the  Uvea  and, 
yes,  the  futures  of  all  of  these  young  t)oys — 
a  military  conscription  bill  affecting  the  lives 
of  every  boy  from  17  to  22  In  America.  I  sent 
out  a  news  release,  got  on  television  and 
radio  and  asked  the  people  to  tell  me  how 
they  felt  about  this  most  Important  bill. 
Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short.  I  received 
13  replies.  I  think  there  were  seven  for  and 
six  against.  However,  the  point  was  that  I 
had  to  stand  there  and  vote  the  dictates  of 
my  own  conscience  and,  of  course,  as  an 
elected  representative,  I  try  to  discharge 
those  duties.  However,  would  It  not  have 
been  better  to  have  had  the  opinions  of  two 
or  three  or  even  a  dozen?  Would  not  100 
minds  be  better  than  one? 

If  we  should  have  an  all-out  war,  and  God 
forbid,  and  we  find  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  people  to  fight  that  war.  then  Ken 
OaAT  made  a  mistake.  But  It  Is  too  late, 
can't  you  see.  relative  to  building  a  firm 
foundation  for  legislation.  After  all,  you 
must  start  early,  work  late  and  continue  to 
work.     I  would  like  to  close  with  this  poem: 

"I  once  knew  a  man  who  built  a  wall, 

A  wall  unfriendly,  grim  and  tall: 

I  knew  this  man  could  not  be  bad. 

Maybe  timid  or  even  sad; 

And  so  I  built  a  tower  by  this  wall  so  grim 

And  looked  down  and  smiled  on  him. 

And  this  noble  mans  heart  was  about  to 

break. 
And  he   tore  down    the   wall   and   built    a 

gate." 

Isn't  life  that  simple?  Isn't  the  work  of 
this  organization  that  simple?  You  can 
either  have  a  wall  or  indifference:  a  wall  that 
Is  too  high  to  get  over  and  you  cannot  go 
under  and  you  certainly  cannot  go  through 
it.  Or  you  can  have  a  gate  that  swings  open 
wide,  yes,  a  gate  that  will  say  "come  Into 
this  movement,  come  In  and  let's  continue 
to  build  on  that  foundation  that  Samuel 
Oumpers  started,  let's  continue  to  provide 
better  working  conditions,  more  pay." 

I  say  that  you  have  some  greet  people 
here  as  your  guests.  I  understand  that  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  delivered 
a  very  great  message  to  you  and,  therefore.  If 
you  will  take  the  words  of  all  of  these  people 
who  are  In  places  of  public  trust  and  If  you 
win  put  thoee  together  and  continue  to  build 
this  firm  foundation:  If  you  will  continue  to 
let  those  Members  of  the  Congress  who  rep- 
resent you  know  of  your  feelings;  if  you  will 
continue  to  support  the  Active  Ballot  Club 
and,  yes,  your  great  President  Suffridge  and 
the  officers  of  this  great  association;  If  you 
will  continue  to  work  together  In  your  com- 
munities, joining  hands  together,  then  I 
have  no  fear — I  have  no  fear  but  what  we 
can  eradicate,  yes.  the  5  million  plus  unem- 
ployed in  America:  I  have  no  fear  we  can 
provide  job  opportunities;  I  have  no  fear  we 
can  pass  progressive  legislation  for  your  wel- 
fare. 

The  challenge  Is  yours  I  leave  this 
thought  with  you — that  we  can  turn  relief 
checks  In  America  into  paychecks  and  we 
can    make    this    a    better    cwganlzatlon.     I 
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pledge  to  you  as  one  representative  <^  tiie 
Congress  of  the  United  States  my  whole- 
hearted support,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  yes,  to 
make  the  labor  movement  greater  and  to 
make  a  more  stronger  organisation. 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you  for  the  op- 
portunity of  oocnlng  here. 


SALARIES  OP  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS COMPARED  TO  SALARIES 
OP  FEDERAL,  STATE,  LOCAL.  AND 
MUNICIPAL  OFFICIALS 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  18 
I  had  a  special  order,  in  which  I  dis- 
closed the  findings  of  a  special  study  we 
were  making  in  our  office  of  all  those 
public  officials — Federal,  State,  local,  and 
municipal — who  were  making  salaries  in 
excess  of  the  current  congressional  sal- 
ary of  $22,500.  At  that  time  I  indicated 
that  this  was  a  most  comprehensive  re- 
port— one  which  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge was  the  most  thorough  ever  made. 
Subsequent  to  making  those  findings 
public,  we  have,  of  course,  the  Randall 
Commission  report.  In  order  to  make 
our  findings  complete,  I  should  like  to 
submit  today  for  the  Rbcoro  the  addi- 
tional information  which  was  lacking  at 
the  time  of  our  original  report  on  July  18. 
At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the 
additional  information  received  from  the 
several  States,  to  supplement  our  report 
of  July  18,  to  be  included  and  printed  in 
the  Record: 

AddiUonal    Government   employees   earning 
$22,500  or  more 

State  em ployee* (executive) : 

Oovemor:   Florida $25,000 

Administrators : 

Florida :  General  manager  of  the 

citrus  commission 26,000 

New  Jersey : 

Conuniseioner  ot  institutions 

and  agencies 26.000 

Commlasioner  of  education 24,600 

Oregon: 

Chancellor  of  education 30,000 

Administrator  of  mental 

beidth 24,240 

Washington: 

Supervisor  of  mental  health-.     25, 620 

Director  of  institutions 22,600 

Director  of  highways 22.600 

Public  university  presidents,  offi- 
cers, and  department  heads: 
Arizona — University  ot  ArlBons: 

President    .._ _     25,000 

Arkansas — University  of  Arkan- 
sas: 

President    22.600 

Dean  of  medical  center 20.000 

Professors  In  university  medi- 
cal center  (13)  __ 28,000 

Florida    (In  all  SUte  universi- 
ties) professors  (10) 24.000-26,000 

Hawaii — University  of  HawaU: 

President    80.000 

Vice   president,  academic  af- 
fairs    24.000 

Massachusetts — ^University       of 

Massachusetts:   President 26.000 

Nevada — University  of  Nevada: 
President    _     38,000 


Additional  Government   employees   earning 

$22,500  or  more — Continued 
State   employees    (eo^Bbutive) — Con. 
Public  university  presidents,  offi- 
cers, and  department  heads — 
Continued 
New  Jersey — ^Rutgers,  the  State 
University : 

Preaident $24,500 

«Dean  of  the  medical  school..     27,000 
^egon — University  of  Oregon: 

;*Pre8ident    29,800 

'  Dean  of  dental  school 28,050 

Dean  of  medical  school 25,800 

Associate    dean    and   medical 

director 24,000 

Chairman,  department  of 

pathology 24,000 

Professor  of  surgery 22,500 

Chairman,  department  of 

otolarynology 23,500 

Director,    crippled    children's 

division 22,500 

Director,  primate  research 

center -     26,500 

Utah — University  of  Utah: 

President    23,000 

State  employees  (Judicial)  : 
Hawaii — Supreme  Court: 

Chief  Justice 23,625 

Associates  (4) --     23,100 

Missouri:   Supreme  Covirt  com- 
missioners   (6) 22,500 

County  employees  (executive) : 
Administrators  and  other  offlclails : 
New  Jersey: 
Bergen  County: 

Clerk  of  the  board  and  ad- 
ministrative   officer 25,  000 

Superintendent    of    Bergen 

Pines    Hospital.- 30,000 

Ksex  County :  Superintendent 

and  medical  director 26.250 

City  employees  (executive) : 
Mayors: 

Hawaii:   Honolulu 22,500 

New  Jersey:  Jersey  City 22,000 

Other  administrate^^: 
Nevada: 
Las  Vegas: 

Convention  center  manager.    35,  000 
Convention      center      sales 

DirectOT 25,000 

New  Jersey: 
Jersey  City:  Business  admin- 
istrator  22,500 

Newark:  Director  of  Finance.     22,500 
Superintendents    of    school    dis- 
tricts: 
New  Jersey:  Ridgewood 24,500 


MINORIT7  VIEWS  ON  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
views  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  AfTairs  with  respect  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  may  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Rhxmd  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  estimated  cost  is  $640. 

The  SPEAKER.  Notwithstanding  the 
cost  and.  without  objection,  the  request 
Is  granted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Minority  views  of  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1963  are  as  follows: 
MiNOUTT  Vnws 

Fotu  months  ago.  In  its  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  Committee 
To  Strengthen  the  Security  of  the  Ftee  World 
(the  Clay  Committee)  offered  this  appraisal 
d  our  foreign  aid  program:  "We  beUeve  that 
we  are  Indeed  attempting  too  much  for  too 
many  •  •  •." 

The  evidence  developed  subsequently  in 
the  lengthy  hearings  before  the  Committee 


on  Foreign  Affairs  lends  full  support  to  that 
appraisal.  As  we  will  show  in  this  rep<»-t, 
the  foreig^n  aid  program  asstiredly  attempts 
to  do  too  much  for  too  many — and  too  soon. 
Unfortunately,  the  bill  accompanying  this 
report  does  little  if  anything  to  correct  this 
situation.  The  bill,  It  must  be  pointed  out, 
contains  a  few  long  overdue  constrtKtive 
amendments  adopted  by  the  committee. 
Unfortunately,  many  others  failed  to  win 
the  committee's  ai^roval.  Further,  by  pro- 
poeing  to  authorize  foreign  aid  si>ending  at 
the  current  exclusively  high  rates,  it  also  com- 
pounds the  problem  singled  out  by  the  Clay 
Committee  and  can  only  add  to  the  already 
considerable  congressional  and  public  dis- 
enchantment with  the  foreign  aid  program. 
For  this  reason,  we  are  eompeUed  to  op- 
pose this  legislation. 

WE    AKE   ATTEMPTING   TO  DO  TOO  MTJCH    FOB  TOO 
MANT 

During  the  period  since  World  War  n,  the 
United  States  has  provided  aid  to  approxi- 
mately 110  countries  and  territories.  Not  all 
of  them  have  received  assistance  slmultane- 
otisly,  or  for  an  eqtial  period  of  time.  Five 
years  ago,  for  instance,  while  foreign  aid 
appropriations  were  running  at  a  level  com- 
parable to  that  in  fiscal  1008,  n.S.  military 
and /or  economic  assistance  went  to  some  80 
countries.  Today,  an  estimated  06  cotintrles 
and  territories  are  benefiting  from  our 
largesse.  And  in  the  proposed  program  fc»- 
fiscal  1064,  the  ntunber  of  prospective  re- 
cipients of  our  aid  remains  about  the  same. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  any  country, 
no  matter  how  rich  or  strong  it  may  be  at 
the  start,  to  continue  assistance  indefinitely 
to  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  The 
growing  size  of  our  national  debt  and  our 
dwindling  gold  reserves  attest  to  the  drain 
of  our  resources  resulting  from  our  heavy 
foreign  and  domestic  commitments.  While 
we  admonish  the  beneficiaries  of  our  lar- 
gesse and  require  them,  as  a  condition  of 
our  aid,  to  balance  their  btxlgets,  to  reduce 
their  national  debts,  and  to  stop  the  out- 
fiow  of  gold,  we  do  none  of  these  things  our- 
selves. It  is  time  that  America  began  to 
practice  in  her  own  economy  what  she 
preaches  to  those  who  receive  her  aid. 

'What  is  equally  alarming  is  the  fact  that 
our  difftue  aid  effort,  spread  thinly  over  most 
of  the  globe,  is  not  producing  and  cannot 
produce  the  desired  results.  As  some  of  us 
have  stated  repeatedly  in  the  past,  we  would 
do  much  better  by  sharpening  our  objec- 
tives, concentrating  our  efforts,  and  limiting 
our  assistance  to  thoee  nations  whose  self- 
discipline  and  will  to  reform  provide  a  rea- 
sonable pronolse  of  constructive  utillcatlon 
of  our  help. 

In  this  respect,  we  have  been  troubled  by 
continuing  evidence  of  lack  at  reasonable 
criteria  in  the  selection  of  the  recipients  of 
our  aid.  VJB.  economic  and  even  military 
assistance  has  been  provided  simultaneously 
to  countries  on  both  sides  of  troublesome 
quarrels;  to  stanch  allies,  neutral*,  and  Com- 
munist-dominated countries  alike;  and,  in 
such  cases  as  thoee  of  British  Guiana,  Kenjra, 
Jamaica,  and  Uganda,  even  to  territories  con- 
trolled by  colonial  powers  before  such  terri- 
tories were  given  their  national  independ- 
ence. It  is  difficult  to  believe  when  one  looks 
at  the  list  of  cotm tries  benefiting  from  Amer- 
ican  aid,  that  the  dispensers  of  foreign  as- 
sistance have  exercised  any  appreciable  de- 
gree of  selectivity  or  prudence  in  making 
their  decisions. 

Apart  from  the  issue  of  selectivity,  it  is  be- 
coming apparent  that  the  volume  of  our  aid 
may  in  certain  cases  exceed  the  capacity  of 
the  receiving  countries  to  digest  it  properly. 
Some  foreign  aid  funds,  obligated  as  long  as 
5  years  ago,  still  remain  to  be  disbursed. 
The  Executive  practice  of  overobUgating 
funds  for  particular  programs,  exposed  by  a 
ntunber  of  the  committee's  staff  studies,  still 
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panUto  with  r«sp«ct  to  lom*  projects  In 
TucosUtIa.  Kora*.  Peru,  and  certain  other 
counUia*.  Tbar*  U  no  Justification  for  this 
practlo*  an4  th*  law  should  tM  amended  to 
provld*  for  a  ■jstamatlo  rerlew  oX  all  obllca- 
tXODM.  OhU^tod  tunds  acalnst  which  no 
program  haa  baan  developed  or  Initiated 
within  a  or  t  yaara,  should  be  deobllgated 
and  ratiimad  to  tha  Treasury. 

Wa  alao  wish  to  point  out  that  In  soma 
cases.  i.a..  Xm11»  and  Brazil,  the  volume  of 
eztarnal  dabt  la  reaching  a  level  at  which 
tha  borrowan  may  find  it  dlfflcult  to  meet 
the  annual  tnatallmants  due  on  VS.  loans. 
In  still  otlMT  oaaas.  soft  loans  extended  to 
avoid  hard  (taclalnns  may  very  well  prove  to 
be  granta  la  diagulae. 

Thara  la  partiapa  no  better  measure  of  the 
ezcaaa  In  tha  flow  of  foreign  aid.  and  of  the 
loaa  of  rongfaaalniisl  control  over  this  pro- 
gram, than  tha  growing  accxmiulatlon  erf  un- 
expended halanraa  from  prior  year  appro- 
prlatlona.  Ob  Jona  SO.  IMO,  this  so-called 
plpellna.  acoawinte  and  mUltary.  amounted 
to  $^JB  bUUoa.  Am  oi  J\ue  30.  ItMS.  It  roae 
to  an  aatlmalail  %ajt  billion.  When  the  Ml 
billion  raonmmaimart  In  this  bill  is  added  to 
this  som.  tha  total  which  may  be  available 
for  aacpanditora  In  fiscal  1904  reaches  the  as- 
tronomical flgora  of  9104  billion.  A  Uble 
showing.  eooBtry  by  country,  and  program 
by  prograa.  tha  unexpended  balancea  In  the 
foreign  aeoaoaalo  akt  program,  follows  (pp. 
nO-SBO  frona  haarlngs  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Faralgvi  Affairs,  Foreign  Aaslstanoe 
Act  of  IMS) : 

AID  PiraiaNa 
Kconomie  ustiMtance  programa  administered 
by    AID    mnd    other    agencita     {Including 
miiitarj/   UMtUtonce    funda    used    for   eco- 
nomic assistance  programa) 

fla  tbonssndii  of  ilolbu-^j 


Couatry  ami  fum-tioQ 


Cllllqul- 

daUHl 

obllc»- 

Uotu. 

June  X, 

iwa 


Fsti- 
nisted 

balance. 

JunA  n. 

19«S 


Development 
I>«Telopneiit 

Alliance  lor 


'!,«».  «1S  '  2.043,9» 
I  432.000  I  371.  Ml 
I     791. »i3  I       91MI.WM 


Loans. „ ;  J75.  9<M 

Onmts. I  83.087 

Chile  riinsasliiHitlan  and  r»-  I 

hsMiWatlaa. ...J  4*.  796 

lUBtmsttaaA. I  3*4.000 


498.814 
119.  7W 

13.  7M 
3M,400 


SnppoiilBg 
Iat«mstlafiBl 
Other  proframa. 

Totsl,  ffconomlc  ani:«tano« 


Total.. 


Aklea  sad  Kussiie |    4M,  719 

Near  Ksst  end  ssoAb  Ajla ,1.682.  134 

Tat  East _ I     fS9«,»42 

Lattn  Amerfes !*4m,245 

NooregtensL ...|      72,247 

AdJuatsMati 


486,796 

l.ltt2.966 

607.  .00 

l,O67.OH0 

129.991 

-»7.2Ui 


3,  7.yj,  187      4,096,143 


BC'SOPBAN    ruL'NTKIBX 


B«rUn:Su|iporttacssBlstiuioe 

Iceland:  Supparttng  safetanoe 

Poland:  Other  aaristanoe 

906 

i.:v8 

1.688 

6.000 

263 

31.308 

206 

29H 

2,46H 

Spain; 

I>«T«IOf)tlMBtloaBS..    . 

4.000 

Dcyelopinent  irsnts 

s^iifipnrttnf  sad)ftsnrf> 

53 

10.  SOB 

Tynal,  ffpafei 

27.761 

IK.  403 

A  978 
»41 

14,  y>i 

YupistaTfc: 

I>cvetspiiwt  loans.   . 

1A498 

"i  islniisiaa<  ■siili 

1,817 

.•iupfiortiBf  'Ifinip^- 

>41 

Total.  ToanalvlB 

43.412 

iA6ai 

EuropMO  teekdeal  esctaaBce:  !>•- 
velopasent  mata.       

4* 

'  rncludes  estimated  receipts  and  recoverte*  not  dis- 
triiiuted  byregiofi. 


tconomic  aaaiatance  programa  mdminiatered 
by  AID  and  other  agenciea  (including 
military  aaaiatance  funda  ua^d  for  eco- 
nomic aaaiatance  programs) — Continued 

(In  thotLvuKli  of  dolliu-*] 


('c»iiitr>  -ui'l  fiiiK  110(1 

riilluul- 

Uoiii. 

Jiinr  JU, 

li*J 

Ullfl- 

[•■iiil>i| 

Italiui'  <-. 

Jiiuf  3(1. 

IWkl 

-■^uiiunary,  Europe: 

1  >«-Vfl<)piiicnt  loftin        

l)«>TPl<>pnn"nt  trsntt 

.■^uiiporlitiK  a»il.«anf« 

44.  I'M 

4. 'iKT 
3&.1.U 

1.  Mitt 

3),  4'13 

1  Wlfi 
11    .f.2 

2  U>H 

Total.  Kurope 

TVfiOO 

Mr  .'.N 

ArHict"*    fiirnTair^ 


1  Vevi'|ii[.ni«Tit  imnt^ 

9tn 

.^^iil^lHirUii g  aiwL'tji/ict- 

3U 

K!.' 

TiUil,  .MxtTla 

232 

1.U2 

C'oDS"  >  Iy^'i[xil,!vili»»i 

I  'I'TflllpIIMJIll  Kriuil.4 

SupiHJTtUl^  »jsisUUi.-«? 

Totjil,  roniT'i  

I'  V    ("oiiifn    C'lnlritMilhni  u>  tu 
U-riidUiiiiai   TKiuiliaUuns 


4.067 


4.067 
I 
I  «  (10,  I77> 


4 

IV 

478 

I'J 

Vl 

Ktliiopla 

1  H-vt'liiiunrn t  l<iain 
I  Vvfin|.iiu'n  t  nrra/a-i 
Sii)>lMjrllns  trtfh'ttnr- 

TnUl.  Ethlot)la. 


Ohnna- 

I  H-vt';iipnMBit  kwa.4. 
l>evcliJi<meiit  KrwiU. 

T  iLal,  I  ituui i_    


Ouliit>a: 

IievPlopiiifnt  lininH. 

IVvelopiiwiit  ?r>inU 

r-iipix)rHii(f  a.'<M.-Uim.» 

T'jUI.  I  !ulii''ji  


Kenya 

iH'Vt-lopinciu  ;<An» 
I>evfl(ipuujit  iUi/it.1   . 
SiipiKXtinu  *.v-i-t  iiuv 

Toui],  Kenya   


LlUrla 

1>«<  vflopiiu-iit  [onoa.. 
l>ev»-lopim-ul  <rint8. 

TolAi,  L.Lieri* 


Lityi 

Uevelopnwiut  lo»n.<  ._ 
IVeTBlopment  (nuiU  . 
."'lipparXuiK  aanLstaiiAt. 


Totil,  Ijhya 


Mitlt 

l)evelopm«-nl  lottnji. 
I  H'Vflopmeiit  KT-uiU.. 
."-lipixjrtlnit  i'-tl'tiuic* 

Total,  M<ill 


Mi>r'>cco: 

I  )e  velopnu'n  I  loan.H. . 
li^'VflopiiKrnt  |fT*rt.' 
rtupportlnit  iMalstance. 

Tot.il,  Mi>ro<'co_.. 


Nigeria: 

I  vvi-lopiiitTit  lijaUH-. 

IH-Vf lOpIlH-Ilt  iJTAIllj. 


84.004 


2.736 

s.8es 


«.aoi 


X332 


xaa 


2.876 
13.7S9 


H6.  034 


•:  MO 

3,4-11 
6,  yi.'S 


12,535 


2.  2no 

3.  5«rj 


1C« 


5.703 


36,576 

13. 674 

60.260 


7M 

Atto 


7.886 


so 

i,:vi6 

liJ) 

2.(11 16 


Toul.  NI«Tla . 

Rho<lralaand  .Nya.^and,  KrxVr*- 

tkjti  of:  L>«velo|jiu«ot  cranu 

Slorra  Leooe   DevnluimieatKranU 

Somali.  Repabllc 

I>eTelopmeDt  luann  .  

OevelopnMnC  rrants 

Supporting  awslstiuior . 


Total,  ^jmall  Repabllc 


'  Inclu<le<l  In  aonrt>ckioal  (oiaL 


.'sJ,3<i3 

4.2*4 
2.4H 

6,319 

8.127 

U.446 

Economic  assistance  programa  administered 
by  AID  and  other  agenciea  (including 
military  aaaiatance  funda  uaed  for  eco- 
nomic aaaiatance  programa) — Continued 

|ln  thnUKaivl.s  of  dnlliu-s] 


riMintrs  «n<I  fimrtion 


.-iUil  111 

I  '•Mi'ipiiient  loiuis  .. 
I '•■Tflopment  Krant.n  ., 
Mip[>orili4:  assistance. 

Total,  Siidiin 


T.iiiKaii>  ikii 

r>pvelopnipnt  lo»n»    ,. 
l>evelopm<>nt  grants.. 

,<ii[i[>orlitig  j.'v^i.st Alice. 

Totiil,  TuriKinylka.. 


I'nllqul- 

.Uiol 

obllK;i- 

tiiin.'t. 

Juii(>  M), 

19»VJ 


K.sll- 
inali'l 
iimv 

[H'IIiIihI 

balttiic)', 

June  'Ml, 

19)S3 


IS.-^'O 


16.  4t«l 


1.903 


Tuni>la. 

I'(>yrlopment  lonn.«  . 
I  >eTeloprnent  itranl.1.  . 
tiupiKirliiiK  a^Lstiuior . 

Total.  TunL-ila 


46.005 

9.:mu 

10.  ti«7 


14.  -'tis 


66.  IM 


7N6M 


I'i'velopment  UiaiM  . 
l>eveio(iiiM*iil  grauU. 


T()t;il,  T'Kan<t:t. 


7j»iitJljar    IVvi'lopiiit'til  grmit.s... 
KtKnrnh     M.'tropole     (lA.M): 

l>«»vel<>ptiii'nl  loiin' 

iluriiiiili.  iH'X'liipuifut  ^nuits 


Cameroon: 

I  H'Vt'lopIIlOIlt  li.^wn 

Ivvelopnicnt  Rraiit*. . 
.-^upiMTtmg  a.vsbt.uice. 


&5 


Tiitttl   ("Ainorxin 

Onlnil  .\frl<-an  Reimbllc:  I)e- 
Tclnpnient  frranl.« 

(Iiittl     l>eveli>pinoiit  gr.uiL< 

("nffo      (HrniRivlllc):   Devel- 

uiiiiient  KmuUs _ 

I)i4niim»>y.  IMjveliipuk'Ql 

ifrint'*   .._     

•  i.ilHiii     I  K.'V(  li'|,ni(  lit  ({raiits-. 


Ivory  fn^'t- 

1  Nvrlci;  linen  t  lo;in< 
1  K'volnpiiU'ul  Kraiila. 


9.310 

,V16 

4.136 


13.841 


I.IK? 


11, «« 


447 


Ti>t«l,  Ivory  r(i«>t 

.M  iliiCk-y  KfpuMic    l>c\rlo|> 
nii'iit  gran  La 


Sin 


M:«iirlt»int.>i- 

I  >•■  vi'lii|.niriit  eriiit>: 
Stipportuiit  ottMstuno'. 

Total,  .NUHrlt.inla. . 

1  ><\  ■■liipIIU-Ill    1<>111L<    .. 

I  ><vtl<>puifiit  t;r.iiiL-i. . 


I- 


TdI.iI.  NiijiT 

}{■*   null     I  VMliilUIlrlU   crillt.< 

SeUi  ir.il    iHvfiopnii'iii  ^r.uiU'*. 


To»c 


I  ><vrlopniiMit  ifriint.'' 

u|>portm»;  .ws.'<L>laiii.v . .. 


Total.  Tc^o.      

t  ii.  r     \  olLu.     iH-vrlopnifiit 

icr  lUl." 
rri)irr\niiiit'  ;iilju.stiiieiil    iH'M'loft- 

IlMTll    l.KltLt 

Ui'>;i"ii.il    I  H'v.|(i|iiiii  a:  ^:r.iiilo 


Alrira  .nummary 

1  )t'Vclopnipnt  loan^    .. 
I  icvi'lfn>meiit  friuit,"    . 


1,313 

JUl 

l,t,lS 

l.tihi 


\3<i6 


,'dO 

i,:j» 

2.  J-M 

IM 

3.  .v.'. 
1.  M.) 


1,,M.I 
2,  H'O 

-an, ,"-!) 

11.711 


1>*7,  4H9 

rA.^72 

t)«S.OM 


247,  lyi 

1.J4,  l.U 

tiX,  246 


Total,  \tTU•^ I     37'.i,  liu 


449,  .'.<■.<; 


.N»    Ut     rvsr     AND    H»M  Tll     A.sl*     (orNTBIES 


AfithanUtan- 

DcVi'lopmiMit  ln«ui.<      

Development  KraiiLi 

14,668 
44.761 

2.  4<«) 

ai,  :i<x 

.-iiipl>orUng  ai«ilstiuic<<..  

39.  7(4 

T  ital.  AfithanL'tan    

69.  4» 

62.  W9 

1963 
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Economic  assistance  programa  administered 
by  AID  and  other  agenciet  (including 
military  assistance  funda  used  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs) — Continued 

rin  thousands  of  dollars] 


t  '"iinlry  aii'l  ruiution 
I 


Unliqui- 
dated 

obliga- 
tions, 

June  30, 
1962 


("cyloir 

Pcvelopniont  loans 

l)rVt'U)pillcIlt  Kr;klil.> 
Toliil.  Ci-ylim..   . 


Cypnj.-;: 

l)ivelopTnenl  loans 

Dcvi'lopiiiont  griml'i- 

Total,  {'yi>riis-    .   .. 

i inxiv: 

DtVi'IopuU'lll  lo;ul<!    . 
Di'vclopnit'nt  (rnuits.. 
^^MP|)u^ting  as.sl'ttance. 


Total,  Oreere. 


lD<Jl.k 


Divelopiiunt  loiui."!  . 
Di'velopnH'nt  (sraiit,<. 


Total,  Indirt 


Irair 


Development  loans  

Di  velopmout  Knuit-^ 

Siip|)ortlng  ii.ssl.slaiK«... 


Total,  Iran     

Iraii:  Developnient  pranU!. 


Isrn»l: 

Development  Imuis 

Development  grants.. 
SnpiK>rtlng  afvsi^itance. 


Total,  I.vrarl. 


Jonhm: 

Development  loan."! 

DevelopitM-nt  prants.. 
Siipi>ortlng  assistance. 

Total,  Jonlau 


I/<'1ianon: 

Development  loan.s  . 
Peveiopment  graiiUi. 

Tot:0,  I>el>anon..., 


Nepal: 

Devttlopment  loons... 
Development  grants. 

Total,  Nepal 


F'aki.vtaii- 

Developinrnt  losui.'! 

Development  grants. . 
Sup(K>rtlng  assistance. 


ToUl,  Pakistan 

-^aiuH  Arabia:  Hupporting  assist- 
ance  


Pyria: 

Development  loans 

Development  grants.. 
Bupportlng  assistance. 

Total,  Syria 


Turkey: 

Development  loons 

Development  grants.. 
Supporting  assistance. 

Total,  Turkey 


Tnlted  Arab  Republic: 

IH-vplopment  loans 

Development  grants... 
Supporting  assistance. 


Total,    Ignited    Arab    Re- 
public  

Yemen:  Supporting  assistance 


•KNTO 

Development  grants.. 
Supporting  assistance. 


Total,  CKNTO 

I'r<)t.T:iiiiiiigu,|jii.<itraent.  I)evelop- 
menl  loan."   .    . 


3,236 
1,504 


4,830 


662 


Esti- 
mated 
unex- 
pended 
balance, 
June  30, 
1963 


3,136 
924 


4,000 


1,900 
1,062 


662 


41,052 

287 

25,392 


66,731 


720,836 
28,918 


749,  754 


18,405 
5,877 
1,976 


26,258 
1,314 


53,641 

667 


54,198 


824 

9,763 

56 


10,632 


2,890 
1,328 


4,218 


400 
5,689 


6,060 


301,964 
12,471 
40,63S 


354,978 
242 


22, 1» 

114 

0,000 


31,  S13 


i&s,«n 

7,367 
44,404 


207,321, 


20,061 

4,862 

20,000 


64,S13 
6,  •16 


00 
10,122 


19,182 


2,962 


73,562 

87 

15,392 


80,031 


824,336 
19,368 


843,704 


28,405 
3,  in 
1,072 


32,654 
1,414 


73,641 
57 


73,606 


7,753 


7,753 


2,090 

478 


2,568 


4,060 


368,064 
1A221 

Asas 


387,728 


10.400 

234 

7,617 


37,280 


140,660 

7,817 

66, 404 


200,371 


66.  Ml 

4,163 

26,000 


87,013 
A  615 


110 
AW 


6,672 
-6A060 


Economic  assistance  programa  administered 
by    AID    and    other    agencies    {including 
military   assistance   funds   used   for   eco- 
nomic assistance  programs) — Continued 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


I'nliqui- 

Esti- 

dati'd 

mated 

fouiitry  and  futirlion 

obliga- 

unex- 

tions. 

pended 

June  30, 

balance. 

1%2 

June  30, 
1963 

Regional: 

Development  loans 

Development  pranls 

19,29(1 

16,020 

Supporting  as,sistance . . . 

5,765 

3,025 

fum- 

Total,  regional 

25,055 

19,045 

Near  Ka-st  and  south  Asia 

mary: 

Development  loans 

1.351,078 

1,537,054 

Development  grants 

1 14,  201 

101,131 

Supiwrting  assistance. . 

216,865 

164,771 

>outh 

Total,  Near  East  and  ! 

Asia 

1,682.134 

1,802,9,^ 

Economic  assistance  programs  administered 
by  AID  and  other  agencies  {including 
military  assistance  funds  used  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs) — Continued 

fin  thousands  of  dollars. 


Country  and  ruiieti(i,i( 


Unliqui- 
dated 

obliga- 
tions, 

June  30, 
1962 


Esti- 
mated 
onex- 
pendeil 
balance, 
June  30, 
1903 


FAR    EAST    rOrNTRlBK 


Burma: 

Development  grants 

11,248 
96 

9  548 

Supporting  assistance 

10.096 

Total,  Burma 

11,344 

19.644 

Cambodia: 

l)e velopmen  t  gran  ts 

15,  970 
20,699 

15,970 

Supporting  assistance ...  . 

21,099 

Total,  Cambodia 

36,669 

37,060 

China: 

Development  loans 

96,524 

10,133 

1,674 

117,024 

Development  grants. 

6,133 

Supporting  assistance _. 

Total,  China 

106,331 

123, 157 

Indonesia: 

Development  loans 

6,106 

25,680 
6,487 

16,706 

Development  grants   

21,880 

Supporting  assistance 

13.387 

Total,  Indonesia 

37,273 

421 
124 

61,973 

Japan: 

Development  grants. 

Supporting  assistant' 

Total,  Japan 

545 

Korea: 

Development  loans 

44,068 

44.468 

113,733 

67,  M8 

Development  grants 

28,  ise 

Supporting  assistance. . 

97,630 

Total,  Korea 

202,249 

192,846 

Laoe: 

Development  grants     

261 
20,162 

Supporting  assistance. 

38,462 

Total,  Laos 

20,413 
13,539 

38  452 

Malaya:  Development  loans 

5,939 

Philippines: 

Development  loans 

20,959 

6,686 

762 

31  956 

Development  grants.. 

4,681 

Supporting  assistance 

Total,  Philipplnee 

28,397 

36,640 

Thailand: 

Development  loans 

20,472 
14,711 
17,949 

17,872 

Development  grants 

11.461 

Supporting  assistance 

10,240 

Total,  Thailand 

63,132 

30,682 

Vietnam: 

Development  loans 

30,097 
30,171 
102, 016 

84,607 

Development  grants 

18,921 

Supporting  assistance 

117,416 

Total,  Vietnam 

171,284 

22 

211 
2,194 

171  034 

Western  Samoa:  Supporting  ss- 
sistanoe 

Asian  Productivity  Organiiatlon: 
Development  grants 

261 

8SAT0:  Development  grants 

1.744 

Reflonal: 

Development  grants 

436 
12,803 

966 

Supporting  assistance. . 

5,803 

Total,  regional 

13,239 

6,789 

Programing  adjustment:  De- 
Telopment  loans 

-27,600 

Development  loans 

Devcioiimeiit  grants.. 
Supporting  a.ssLstancel 

Total,  Far  Ea.<t 


240,  7.56 
162,680 
295,507 


698,842 


LAI  IN     A.MKRICAN     COLXTKIES 


263,  fl.V) 
119,743 
314,  132 


697.  ,530 


Argentina:  -ViUaDcc  for  i'rogrcss 

28,378 

79,  478 

Loans 

26,000 
2,378 

76,700 
2,778 

Grants 

Bolivia: 

Aliiaucc  for  Progress 

16,278 

27,fj85 

Loans .  . 

12,238 
4,040 

30,738 
6,947 

Urants 

Supiwrting assistance..  ..  .. 

18,768 

12,168 

Total,  Bolivia 

36,046 

39,853 

Bratil:  .Alliance  for  Progress 

13,389 

137,094 

Loans 

109,800 
27,294 

Grants 

13,380 

Chile; 

Alli;iucr  for  I'rogros? 

109,889 

81   197 

I>oans 

58,897 
2,196 

48,796 

63,897 
3,504 

13  796 

(inmLs 

Reconstruction    and    re- 
habilitation  

Suiijiorting  assistance 

948 

904 

Total,  Chile 

110,837 

82,101 

Colombia: 

Alliance  for  Progress 

29,315 

75,377 

T-oAns 

21,758 
7,657 

68  758 

Grants 

6,619 

Sujjporling  assistance 

Total,  Colombia 

20,316 

75  377 

Costa  Rica:  Alliance  for  Progress- 

8,933 

14,033 

Loans 

6,826 
3,106 

12,425 

1    fiOK 

Grants 

Dominican  RepubUc: 

Alliance  for  Progress 

910 

3,961 
1  900 

I.o».n.s 

OranU 

910 

2,061 

Supiwrting  assistance 

13,600 

25  250 

Total,  Dominican  Republic. 

14, 410 

29,211 

Ecuador: 

Alliance  for  Progress 

21,478 

26.492 

I/oans .... 

1A378 
7,100 

19.678 
A  814 

Orante 

Supporting  assistance 

2,000 

Total,  Ecuador 

21.478 

28,402 

£1  Salvador:  Alliance  for  Progress. 

A406 

12,706 

Loans 

1,600 
2,806 

9,  100 

Grants 

3,606 

Qiiat£mala: 

16,888 

17,856 

I>oans... 

11,896 
3,992 

14,096 

Grants 

3,769 

Haiti: 

Alliance  for  Progrcs.* 

820 

183 

Ii0ans_ 

646 

283 

(Imnt.s 

183 

Supi)orting  assistance 

A636 

8.323 

Total.  Haiti._ 

6.366 

8,606 

1S328 
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Economic  mMtiMt*nce  programs  adminiatered 
by  AID  mmd  other  agencUt  {including 
militarf  matUtmne*  fund*  used  for  eco- 
nomic as$1ttmnee  programs) — Contlnue<l 

(la  thouMDds  uf  JoUarti 


Country  hmJ  function 

Unllqul- 

obur*- 

Jiuie  30, 

UUtU><l 
UOPI- 

p«n(lrd 
b«i«ooe, 
June  30. 

iwa 

Hand  una: 

AUhuiM  for  PH>gfMi 

5.480 

5.  MO 

LiMM 

Onata. 

3.700 
1.774 

2.106 
3  424 

PiiirrMvttnv  MilitanfT 

786 

4M6 

TnhU  HcnduTM     

0.386 

20,  ns: 

A.  016 

Meiico:  AlUaow  lor  Frofress 

28,627 

T.o«n8 

OnmU. 

NIcvacu*:  MIImhw  lor  Vw^xtfu. 

LODOS 

OraoU. 


PaiiAin*: 


M  for  pTocrcM. 


Oi 


Suppcrtiiif  iMiatance 

ToUl,  PiMiii»-_ 

Pvafu^y:  AlUaim  for  Ptoctpw. 


Loaas 

UranU 


Pwur 

AlluuiM  for  ProcresB. 


UnnU 

Supftortlnc  a«lsUnce 

Total,  Pern. 

Uruguay:  AOiaon  lor  Pro«rfw. 


IxMns.. 
Uraata. 


V>nr«uel»: 

AltlADoe  for  Progress. 


Loana... 
UrantsL. 

Supporting 

Total,  V( 


20.000 

SSI 


Anno 


11.154 


S.  4.'>4 


9.432 
1.722 


7,333 
2.12^ 


».  128 


S.WS 
2.463 

9.2W 


\K(TJH 

15,  Ki 

2,«J 


18.426 

24,326 

V.246 

Mrs 

T.MU 

i.arr 


3.W9 

2.  o-JV 


SI.  on 


41, 9W 

M.U60 

3.  Ms 


S6.368 


4«.000 

36. 1«0 
9,019 

4,01!t 

SO.  027 


3,110 


9,0M 


2.810 
300 


7,310 
1.740 


25,097 


24,270 
827 


British  Oulana:  AlUnoee  lor  Pro«- 
r«B,  Krants 


British  nondorw: 

AlUaaoe  lor  Progress,  rrants. . 

Supporting    MMitimni,    nou- 

projeet 

Total,  British  non<lur.u).. 

Trlniilad-Tobago: 

Alliance  tor  Progress,  rraut^  .. 
Supporttag  SMMaooe,  prvjrct. 


48.424 

4«.  ro 

2.  1.VI 


•2,voy7 


48,  424 


1.372 


1.672 


171 
46 


IJl 


Totdl.  TrM<hui. 


Kast  Caribbean: 

AUiaaee  tor  Prognw.  gnnts. 
8upporttag  Milstancs .  . 

Total,  East  Caribbean . . 

Jam  aim:  Alliance  tor  Progress  . . 


na 


121 


«no 
9,  IV.' 


Z«)0 

2.W>I 


9.  WJ 


1.  .-OO 
l.*«40 


4,084 


3.  m9 


W7U 


5,420 


Loans.. 
Grants. 


Surinam:  ADIaaea  tor  ProgrMS, 
iranu 

Contributions  to  PAUO:  Ailuuicf 
for  Progieat,  grants 

Contrlbutlana  to  OAS:  AlUwce 
»or  Pro  giMi,  grants 

IDB  Trust  Fond:  AlUan€«  for 
I'Togress 


WTO 


4.  '"IK) 

trjo 


218 

418 

2.000 

1,«0 

7.T01 

t,im 

14,000 

354,400 

Kconomic  assistance  programs  administered 
by  AID  and  other  agencie*  {including 
mUitarg  assistmnea  funds  used  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs) — Continued 

{la  thuuaands  o((lollar!i| 


Country  and  fttnrU.>n 

t  'nlii)iii 
dAtrtl 
oblura- 
tion^. 

June  10, 
IWU 

K>ti- 
niatr<t 

UlU'l 

1i««iu1»n| 

ImIiUKv, 

JuiH"  *l, 

1W«>3 

R^gloiial    .\lilanoe  for  progrt-w 

T.-C* 

15,ti29 

I>oan.'< 

5.000 

■J. -OB 

S  mil) 

Cirsuils 

10.  'i.N 

ROCAP    AUlancp  for  Progress.... 

H.  '««) 

I.<iun.< ..,..„.-... 

4. IIIO 

lirants  

4.^1) 

I'niKraniini;  a(tlu.stnM'iit    .\l!Unoe 

*>r  Pn)«fT«w,  loan'* 

Luliii  .Vuiertca  tuiuiii'wy 

.Mlunw  fur  I'rugruas 

791.843 

-47.  TtX) 
995.  7ir2 

I.oanx    ... 

27V  960 

•a.otc 

4.H.  ?S» 
3M.IJ00 

»*.  402 

.MO  014 

ChiW  r»yxjn»triictton  anil 

rfhuhliltstlon 

11)1)  Tru,-it  KunI 

117.  4V2 
11,  7'«» 

.•^ii[>[>ortlnr  assi.Htance 

7l.*<7 

Total.  Latin  Ann-rlca 

848.245 

1,067, 0K9 

SOVRKi;tl>.>  \l. 


vs.    u^hnlrsil  ajj.sui.m'^-    Iiit<'r- 

n  iliuiirU  orKuiiii.iUona      

luilus    vkitU'r>    IiiU-ni.iiioiiiU    or- 

e  lIllI.>tiOM.S 

l'..S.      (  iHigo    Iiit<ni  iiii'ii  il     oc- 

Kujiiztitioia 
f  V.    Chililn-n's    Kuiil    I:il<'rui»- 

tional  onuuiLalioiis 
N.\TO  sneuir.  Intt-rii.kiiuii  ii  or 

Kiuiiuitton.1    

I'.N.   KelW  liii'l  \\  iirk.^  \trucy 

Interiiutiunai  orKuniziilioua    


.Moms  for  («>»<•*: 

1  >«vclopiiit>ul  eraiiL< 
UiltTUalioiial  orxuiu^alloiu* 

lolai,  »toiiis  for  i»  MV 

MiiliirUi  pradlcatlon 

Dt'M'lopiiieiit  (trail L'(        

Uil<'rii,iUuii.i]  urgaiuzdlloiui 

Total,  malaria  eradication.  . 

Coiuiiiuiiiiy  *4t»>r  supply 

Ih-vt'iupoM-nt  eriiiit-^ 

IiiU-ruatloual  urganiLatiOQ:! 

Total     community     watM 

supply   . . 

Arnfricaii  .fcliools  ihroud.   Other 

|)rot(Tiiiii.''.. -   - 

Ill vi'.slmec t    imx-alive     LVvfloj"- 

nieiit  icranla 

lDNF>ttiu<iit  survey;  Other  aiwlst- 

auop... 

N.VTO  civili.u)  hf-Kliiuitflt-rs.  In- 

tomtitloiial  orfaiiiiiition< 

Intert{r)Vt*nnM'Ut;il  Commilto'  (or 

Kuro(ieaU  MlfCTitllou    Other  a»- 

HLHlaiioe - 

VS.  Huh  t 'orniiu.-vHioner  (or  llt(- 

uicees.  Other  atw>l.^t.llK•^• 

I'  .>    es<-.ili«'<'   pr^i^.Twii     i)lti>r  **- 

.tistaniv .... 

IiunfE:kriau  n'dMjees:  Other  tkssLst- 

ano»' 

World  refuutf  iixlllt.  Other  a.>wL-it- 

ana'  .  

Cul>ttii  ri-(U|{ee  aUlUt   Other  a.vM>l- 

aiuv 

Cuban  rifwttv«-<  oifu-r  i<-i^t.imv.. 
Law    c-<>nl«Triu-e     .■'Upi«)rt iiig   ui>- 

sist.iiice 


Offii'e  of  IiL<ipe<  tor  Oeneral: 

I  >evi'l«)piiieiil  loHiiS 

l)»'vel»pttieiit  (tniiit^  .. 
Sijp(>ortlng  Lvsistaiioe.. 
Aliuni*  for  IV-gp-v    .  . 


Total 

VVorl<)*lde  « h«xil  ta.ililles.  De- 
velopment fraiitH 

A(nen<-an  nattmutl  pthiMtloo  in 
Mot^iu*     ottuT  a.<:-i-t.»nee 


37,  481J 
14,  '4X1 
10,  I7T 
1.1.  'M.l 
1<I3 
7.673 


5,  lO.', 
660 


5,755 


1?.' 

2,300 


,«22 


230 
400 


620 

IJ.  514 

931 

46 

8 

710 

3.  238 

30 

226 

1«7 
2,687 

100 


4.«(.  :•« 


H.  ilW 


10.200 


Z.'>H4 


3.184 


■tn) 


522 


250 


250 

12,  .'14 
4M1 
400 


2.  ■:x^ 


Economic  assistance  programs  administered 
bg  AID  and  other  agencies  {including 
mititarg  assistance  funds  used  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  programs) — Continued 

(In  tlMiutincl^  fidldlliirsf 


<""iitilrv  !ui'l  functinri 


fnU(iiii 
dtiLMl 
olillKil- 
tliinn, 

June  30. 


Ksli- 

Illitlisl 

unci 

ivn^ic-l 

li;il:ince. 

June  .«), 

I<jfi3 


I'rOJJ'Ct    llo|H' 

.^iipiKirtuijt  a">-'t>>tftnr<> 
.Muniie  (or  Pn>fre,'<» 


1.344 


Tul.il.  l'nij«vt  Ho|>e 

i  »i  (■  in  fn-intit     voliuitiiry  relief 

I  >.\.>|i>ptni  lit  (rr;iiit'i    

.Mli.ince  for  l'n>trTe.ss 


Total,  oroan  fnleht   

I>l"!a.*t<r  relief:  Supvortliig  a^tsist- 

ani-e    .    

Krtight    ililIin-ulial.M  .'^upixirliin 

as-slstaiKV 

Foreign    .sjn-ntu-^t*    Developnient 

grants 


1,."M4 


30H 


972 


Ke'ipsp  h 

1  Hvi'lopiiient  cf.uifs. 
.\UiaiiiT  (or  ^rogrc^s. 

Total,  re'tearfh 


Int.  TTi'Ulnn.ll 

I 'I'V.  lopiiirnf  pr\nls    

.■'iipi«irlinkr  .lAMSt.iii'e 

.MU  line  for  l'ri>i;ri-5s 


Tot  il.  Interreclon.'il    

I'lilUtrlNiited     (Jllier   insist ,iii<i 
.\.lriilnutr,itlve    etin'iisi-a,     .\11>. 

other  i««lst:ino' 

.\liiilnlstr;itive    eJi>eiiais,    ritute: 

I  Uhi  r  iia8»t.iii(V  

Orvin  lilt  Ion  of  ^iiierlcnn  .■^tiiti* 

Inlern.ilional  nri: :inlr:itionsi 

I  nproKmme'l  i-onllnKeni'y .., 


8,  3,M 


8,S.M 


10.  4t.l 


9,  r>i: 


II.  \'o 

-tiX. '.X.'i 


Nonncional  siinini.iry 

Iiitem;itl<)iiil  nr«;ini/  ii  ions 

I  •evelopmeiit  lo.iM,'; 

Development  i;r,uit«    

SiiplNirtlng  :ia.si.<it.iuee 

I  ttfirr  : 


74,K<ia 


:i.«ilst  iiiie , 

.\\\i  mi-e  for  I'ro^jress 

Tiitjl,  nonreiiioti  il . 


^7,  .172 

:'vi«fi« 

-42.385 


r^\  Xio 


1--.I.  ".'•'l 


58 
I 


15 


The  figures  In  the  above  table  speak  for 
themselves.  They  lend  full  support  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  $4,1  billion  authorization 
proposed  In  the  bill  U  excessive.  A  $2,9  bil- 
lion authorization  recommended  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Is  much 
more  realistic  and  the  bureau  should  be 
commended  for  Its  soundly  conceived  presen- 
tation. 

It  Is  frustrating  for  the  minority  to  see, 
year  after  year,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  authorize  foreign  aid  expenditures 
which  are  far  In  excess  both  of  the  actual 
needs  of  a  soundly  executed  program  and  of 
funds  eventually  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress, This  practice  diminishes  the  credi- 
bility of  the  committee's  recommendations 
and  contributes  to  administrative  abuses. 

Kxctssivr    vOLVifc    or    aid    encourages    poor 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PRACTtCES 

It  Is  apparent  from  testimony  presented 
during  the  hearings  on  this  legUlatlon  that 
the  difficulty  In  handling  the  large  volume 
of  foreign  aid  leads  to  many  poor  adminis- 
trative practices.  In  some  instances,  the 
committee  found  that  funds  hastily  obli- 
gated for  particular  projects  were  subse- 
quently diverted  to  other  uses  when  the 
projects  did  not  materialize.  This  practice 
circumvents  congressional  control  over  the 
direction  of  the  aid  program  and  should  be 
terminated  Immediately  All  deobllgated 
funds  should  revert  to  the  Treasury.  In 
■ome  countries,  the  Agency  for  Intomatlonal 
E>evelopment  (AID)  has  been  un&ble  to  pro- 
vide   proper    supervision    over    aid    projecto. 


1963 
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Instances  of  poor  project  management,  of 
funda  lying  Idle,  of  unneoessary  expeniU- 
tures,  abound  in  the  history  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram. The  legislative  framework  of  the 
program  suffers  from  the  demands  imposed 
upon  the  overseeing  congressional  eammlt- 
tees  by  the  vsstness  of  this  undertaking.  The 
fact  that  the  Insjiectar  Oeneral  for  Foreign 
Aid  to  date  has  no  legal  authority  to  review 
and  Inspect  projects  financed  out  of  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund — through  which 
instrumentality  more  than  $384  million  in 
aid  has  been  obligated  in  less  than  2  years' 
time — is  a  case  in  point. 

Another  problem  that  has  troubled  us 
relates  to  AID  personnel  policies.  In  apltm 
at  personnel  freezes,  reorganizations,  and 
other  administrative  reforms,  the  number 
and  the  cost  of  personnel  Involved  in  the 
administration  of  foreign  aid  continue  to 
mount.  As  of  June  30,  1963.  an  estimated 
42,500  persons  were  employed  or  participat- 
ing In  the  foreign  aid  program.  These  were 
divided,  almost  evenly,  between  the  military 
and  the  economic  portions  of  the  program. 
Of  the  total  mentioned  above,  only  about 
17,000  were  direct-hire  personnel  financed 
from  AID  and  military  assistance  funds.  The 
remainder  were  employees  of  contractors 
receiving  AID  fimds,  personnel  financed  from 
trust  funds,  personnel  paid  from  Defense  De- 
partment appropriations,  and  the  like. 

The  true  extent  of  foreign  aid  personnel 
costs  Is  obscured  by  the  diversity  of  sources 
from  which  these  people  are  paid — and  es- 
pecially by  AID  practice  of  charging  aome 
employees  to  program  costs.  The  average 
cost  of  AID  administrative  personnel  In 
Washington  is  approximately  $18,000  per  year 
per  person.  The  average  cost  at  maintaining 
a  direct-hire  AID  technician  abroad,  $34^)00. 
And  the  cost  of  contract  technicians  in  some 
cases  has  exceeded  $60,000  per  man-year. 

The  current  practice  of  expanding  con- 
tract foreign  aid — e.g..  technical  and  other 
assistance  provided  by  private  concerns  under 
contract  to  AID — is  particularly  troubleaome 
and  raises  some  serious  questions.  Because 
of  its  magnitude  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  operates,  contract  foreign  aid  is  becoming 
impossible  to  supervise  effectively  and  to 
evaluate  properly.  As  of  March  31,  1963,  the 
volume  of  this  aid  was  In  excess  of  $439 
million.  If  contract  foreign  aid  Is  to  be 
used  in  the  future,  cvirrent  policies  govern- 
ing such  aid  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 
The  cost  of  contract  technicians  and  special- 
ists must  be  substantially  reduced.  The 
dollar  volume  of  contracts  awarded  to  private 
firms  and  institutions  must  be  rigidly  con- 
trolled. And  the  implementation  of  all  con- 
tracts must  be  subjected  to  full  and  thorough 
supervision. 

OTHXa    OBJCCTIONABUe    ■XXCXTTIVX    UANCU 
PftACnCBS 

Certain  other  objectionable  practices  of  the 
executive  branch  warrant  mention  at  thU 
point.  These  include  entering  Into  long- 
term  aid  commitments  without  prior  oon- 
greesional  authorisation  and  the  misuse  of 
the  contingency  fund. 

Fcv  many  years,  ignoring  repeated  con- 
gressional objections,  the  eaeoutlve  branch 
has  followed  the  practice  of  making  long- 
term  aid  commitments  without  prior  oon- 
gresslonal  authorization.  Recently  an 
agreement  to  provide  $388.5  million  In  aid  to 
Brazil — some  of  it  f^m  future  year  authori- 
zations and  appropriations  for  the  foreign 
aid  program — received  considerable  publicity. 
Another  case  in  point  Is  the  Bokaro  steel 
mill  in  India.  It  may  be  correct  to  state 
that  the  United  States  has  made  no  com- 
mitment to  build  this  mill.  But  the  fact  la 
that  AID  has  financed  a  basic  study  by  an 
American  steel  con^;>any,  proTldsd  personnel 
for  a  foiiowup  on  technloU  deteils,  and  the 
President  has  expressed  endoraement  of  the 
proposed  project.   All  of  these  steps  were  un- 


dertaken before  the  Congress  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  magnitude  and  the 
feasibility  of  the  Bokaro  steel  mill.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that 
we  are  iincommitted  to  this  project.  And, 
finally,  at  the  very  tlnae  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  was  considering 
this  bill,  the  executive  branch  was  already 
involved  in  making  commitments  to  other 
countries  in  connection  with  future  aid  to 
Indonesia. 

In  these  and  other  cases,  once  the  com- 
mitment is  made  by  the  executive  branch, 
the  argument  Is  advanced  that  the  Congress 
cannot  fail  to  provide  the  necessary  author- 
ization and  funds  without  breaking  faith 
with  foreign  countries  and  causing  our  Na- 
tion irreparable  harm  abroad.  We  consider 
this  a  specious  argument.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  long-term  programs  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress,  no  funds  should  be 
provided  for  any  long-term  aid  commitments 
entered  into  by  the  executive  branch.  Some 
of  the  amendments  embodied  in  this  bill, 
such  as  the  long  overdue  amendment  relating 
to  aid  to  Indonesia,  are  designed  to  enforce 
this  principle. 

To  reemphaslze :  The  Congress  should  not 
debate  this  legislation  handcuffed  to  execu- 
tive conunitments.  The  Congress  must  Insist 
on  independence  of  action  and  on  meaning- 
ful sharing  of  authority  in  this  program. 
Unless  this  Is  done,  the  legislative  process 
will  bec<xne  a  mockery  and  the  Congress  will 
become  a  rubberstamp  of  the  executive. 

The  use  of  the  contingency  fund  for  pur- 
poses not  even  remotely  rested  to  emergency 
situations  is  also  to  be  condemned.  The  con- 
tingency fund  has  been  used  to  finance  a  va- 
riety of  projects  not  included  in  the  regular 
bu<^t — to  purchase  independence  day  gifts 
for  foreign  countries,  to  finance  United  Na- 
tions operations  In  the  Congo,  to  bail  out 
financially  irresponsible  dictators,  and  to  pay 
for  a  road  project  in  Afghanistan  which  had 
been  a  part  of  the  regular  program  for  sev- 
eral years.  Even  more  shocking  are  some  ex- 
ecutive practices  relating  to  the  obligation  of 
unspent  contingency  fund  appropriations. 
Out  ot  the  $298  million  in  contingency  fund 
apprc^rlations  used  in  fiscal  1962,  $87.9  mil- 
lion, or  30  percent,  was  obligated  during  the 
last  month  of  the  year — $49  million  of  it  on 
the  very  last  day.  While  the  executive 
branch  is  to  be  commended  this  year  for 
turning  back  to  the  Treasury  some  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  contingency  fund, 
we  believe  that  the  practices  described  above 
should  be  abandoned  promptly.  The  contin- 
gency fund  was  Intended  for  emergency  sit- 
uations and  should  be  used  aeoordingly. 

There  is  still  another  executive  branch 
practice  which  we  find  extremely  objection- 
able— the  practice  of  permitting  the  use  of 
our  aid  to  create  or  to  expand  competition 
by  recipient  governments  with  private  enter- 
prise. Several  provisions  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  caution  sgainst  such  use  of 
funds  appropriated  for  this  program.  Never- 
theless, some  instances  have  been  called  to 
our  attention  In  which  U.8.  aid  has  been  so 
employed,  even  to  the  extent  of  fostering 
ccnnpetitlon  by  recipient  governments  with 
resident  business  of  American-owned  com- 
panies. In  one  case,  U.8.  aid  was  provided 
to  a  foreign-govemment-owned  corporation 
Interested  in  establishing  a  long-distance 
communications  service.  The  government- 
owned  entity  then  proceeded  to  Induce  the 
appropriate  ministry  to  deny  the  application 
of  a  private  ccnnmunications  company  to  per- 
form the  same  service  with  equipment  al- 
ready on  order.  This,  of  course,  resulted  in 
the  cancellation  of  the  order  placed  by  the 
private  ccmpany.  and  in  the  use  of  AID 
funds  to  meet  needs  which  could  have  been 
■atlafled  by  private  Industry,  Under  no  dr- 
eumstancea  should  U.S.  aid  be  imd,  either 
<Urectly  or  Indirectly,  for  such  purposes. 


AID   Am   TaADI   WrrH    SED    GOVBtMSCXItTB 

One  of  the  tragic  errors  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy since  1949  has  been  the  direct  aid  pro- 
vided through  this  program  to  countries  with 
C<Mruntuii8t  governments.  We  refer  specifi- 
cally to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  whose  peo- 
ples are  stanchly  anti-Commnnlst.  The 
Conununist  governments  in  these  countries 
were  placed  in  control  in  the  closing  period 
of  World  War  n  as  a  result  of  the  Yalta  and 
the  Potsdam  agreements.  The  peoples  of 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland  were  thereby  deprived 
of  the  right  to  self-determination,  and  their 
legitimate  prewar  officials  were  driven  out 
by  the  CcHnmunist  forces.  UjS.  diplcxnacy 
condoned  these  actions. 

The  Communist  dictators  of  Yugoslavia 
since  1949  and  of  Poland  since  1957.  have 
been  receiving  aid  by  fraudulently  claiming 
that  they  are  independent  of  the  int«-na- 
tional  Communist  conspiracy.  The  execu- 
tive branch,  under  three  Presidents,  has 
claimed  that  direct  aid  to  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  was  necessary  to  wean  them  away 
from  Moscow's  control.  The  facts  are  that 
aid  to  a  Communist-dominated  government 
merely  serves  to  perpetuate  its  Insidious  con- 
trol over  the  people  and  does  not  provide  for 
their  material  or  political  well-being. 

We  discuss  this  subject  in  these  minority 
views  since,  despite  a  direct  prohibition  by 
the  Congress  against  aid  to  Communist  coun- 
triea,  we  are  fearful  that  the  executive 
branch  intends  not  only  to  restore  direct  aid 
to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  but  hopes  to  ex- 
tend it  to  other  Communist  countries  as 
well. 

To  compound  the  tragedy  of  using  Ameri- 
can tax  dollars  to  support  brutal  Communist 
dictatorships,  we  find  the  present  adminis- 
tration determined  to  Ignore  the  provisions 
of  the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act  by  refusing 
to  withdraw  the  "most  favored  nation"  tariff 
status  from  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  In  1962, 
section  231  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  di- 
rected the  President  to  revoke,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  the  "most  favored  nation"  treat- 
ment and  other  trade  concessions  accorded 
to  these  two  Red-dominated  countries.  The 
executive  branch  has  chosen  deliberately  to 
disregard  this  section  of  the  Trade  Act  which 
should  be  respected  and  administered  as  the 
law  of  the  land. 

To  compound  ftu-ther  this  tragic  error  and 
dubious  policy,  the  executive  branch  at- 
tempted to  repeal  this  provision  In  the  origi- 
nal draft  of  this  year's  foreign  aid  bill  rec- 
ommended by  it  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  However,  as  a  direct  result  of 
an  objection  from  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  in  recognition  of  the  strong  oppo- 
sition within  our  committee,  this  attempt  to 
repeal  section  231  has  been  temporarily 
abandoned. 

We  must  direct  attention,  however,  to  the 
fact  that  the  foreign  aid  bill  being  processed 
in  the  other  body  may  well  contain  repeal 
of  section  S31  of  the  Trade  Szpanslon  Act. 
It  is  our  intention  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  in  the  conference  committee 
wlilch  will  ultimately  resolve  the  differences 
between  the  two  authorization  bills. 

U  the  argument  for  the  huge  foreign  aid 
expendittu«s  Is  still  based  oo  halting  the 
spread  of  communism.  It  Is  oompletely  con- 
tradictory to  extend  any  aid,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, or  to  provide  beneficial  trade  advan- 
tages, to  Communist  governments.  It  must 
be  recognised  that  a  Communist  government 
exports  to  the  United  States  itenas  of  which 
its  own  people  are  deprived.  In  ttum,  they 
import  from  the  United  States  materials 
needed  to  expand  Communist  prodxictive 
resources  in  direct  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  economic  bloc.  When  applied  to 
trade  relations  with  a  Communist  govern- 
ment, free  trade  is  actually  a  fiction. 
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Tbe  oppr— d  paoplaa  of  R«d-<loininat«<l 
lancU  do  not  banaflt  from  our  mUtmken  poll- 
clM.  W*  rapMit  that  aid  and  favorable 
trad*  oondltlona  aztanded  to  Communist 
govM-nmanta  aarra  to  atrengthen  thoaa  gov- 
ernxnaDta  and  balp  tbam  ka«p  thoaa  people 
In  bondaca.  Thla  ta  a  direct  contradlcUon 
of  our  blatorte  aupport  of  the  principle  of 
aelf-defrmtnatlon  of  peoples,  and  an  affront 
to  tbe  IntalUgcnca  of  the  American  taxpayer. 


A  TRoaotma  mwnwm  or  tbx  miljtabt  Aasisr- 

AltCB   PfHWOM    la    LONG    OVnOUK 

Military  aaatatanca  has  long  accounted  for 
a  substantial  portion  of  foreign  aid  expendi- 
tures. We  ara  of  the  opinion  that  recent 
developmenta  In  Europe  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  randar  Imperative  a  thorough 
and  dlspaaalonata  reappraisal  of  this  pro- 
gram. Wa  fttrthar  believe  that  the  Issues 
raised  by  tba  Clay  Committee  provide  a 
logical  starttnc  point  for  such  a  review 

As  polntad  out  by  the  Clay  Committee  and 
other  obaarvara,  our  military  assistance  has 
been  used  for  a  variety  of  puri>oee8 — not  all 
of  them  equally  compelling  Military  as- 
sistance funda  have  helped  to  finance  na- 
tional military  establishments  in  prosper- 
ous Western  Sxiropa,  and  to  promote  mili- 
tary bxUldupa  in  some  of  the  developing 
countrlea.  Tbay  have  been  used  to  support 
excessively  larga  armies  In  some  countries, 
and  to  prop  up  undemocratic  regimes  In 
others.  Continued  expenditure  of  public 
funds  for  each  of  these  purp>ose8  is  open  to 
question.  But  over  and  above  these  consid- 
erations, ona  baalc  issue  demands  our  at- 
tention. Are  the  objectives  of  the  military 
asalstanca  program  realistic,  and  is  its  mag- 
nitude Jtistlflad  by  the  contributions  of  our 
allies  to  otir  common,  collective  security? 
The  answer  to  theaa  questions  lies  at  the 
heart  of  tba  security  problem  confronting 
the  free  world. 

It  is  no  aacrat  that  our  plans  for  a  collec- 
tive defense  ayatem  within  the  North  At- 
lantic community — a  system  which  could 
enhance  the  aacurlty  of  other  parts  of  the 
world  as  wall — have  suffered  some  severe  set- 
backs In  recent  times.  For  over  15  years, 
while  Western  Surope  proceeded  with  the 
task  of  raconatruction,  the  United  States — 
working  with  and  through  NATO — shoul- 
dered the  primary  reaponslblllty  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  free  world.  That  task  and 
that  primary  mlaaion  of  NATO  have  been 
accomplished.  Weatem  Europe  stands  today 
on  its  own  feet  economically.  It  is  fully 
capable  of  eontrtbutlng  a  fair  share  to  the 
common  defenae.  What  seems  to  be  lacking 
on  the  part  of  our  allies,  however,  is  the 
wllllngneaa  to  diacharge  that  responsibility 
within  the  fnunework  of  an  acceptable  col- 
lective secvurity  ayatem. 

NATO  doea  not  constitute  such  a  system. 
The  Integrated  supply  system  which  we  have 
worked  hard  to  aeliievs  has  not  gotten  off 
the  ground.  lilUtary  contributions  of  many 
of  the  member  countrlea  have  failed  to 
measure  up  to  NATO  requirements  and  goals 
Moat  of  tbe  allied  forces  earmarked  for 
NATO  are  not  feetually  under  the  control  of 
that  organiaatioai  but  remain  under  the  con- 
trol of  IndividuaJ  member  nations.  The  con- 
trol over  NATO  military  decisions  In  time 
of  emergeney  reata  with  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  (alao  refagred  to  as  Council  of  Min- 
isters) within  whteh  any  single  member  can 
make  prompt  and  daelalve  acUon  imposalble 
NATO  doea  no*  at  preaent  provide,  as  antici- 
pated, a  sattafaotory  instrument  of  collective 
security. 

We  beilere  that  the  continuation  of  the 
current  policy  under  which  the  United  States 
sUll  provldea  tor  moat  of  the  security  re- 
quirements Qt  Weatem  Europe — and  of  other 
areas— should  be  subject  to  cloaer  scrutiny 
Our  proaperoua  alllaa  should  take  concrete 
steps  to  assxune  a  larger  portion  of  the  bur- 


dens of  free  world  defense  Until  they  do. 
we  ought  to  be  less  liberal  with  our  assist- 
ance. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  contribution  which  the  foreign  aid 
program,  as  currently  administered,  makes 
to  our  national  Interest  and  security  is  dis- 
couraglngly  low  In  relation  to  its  multi- 
billion-doUar  cost. 

As  we  have  pointed  out.  there  is  no  selec- 
tivity In  the  dispensing  of  our  aid  The  tax- 
payer's dollars  are  handed  out  through  a 
multiplicity  of  banking  windows  to  virtually 
every  country  In  the  world 

Administrative  abuses  and  excesses  still 
abound  In  spite  of  repeated  congressional 
efforts  to  curb  them 

Executive  commitments  handcuff  the  Con- 
gress In  the  exercise  of  its  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities, making  effective  congressional 
control  over   this  program  Impossible 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  believe  it 
Is  Imperative  that  the  Congress  face  up 
squarely  to  these  basic  questions 

Can  the  United  States,  with  a  combined 
public  and  private  debt  of  aiTOO  billion,  con- 
tinue to  try  to  police  and  wet-nurse  the 
whole  world? 

Should  the  United  States  continue  to  spend 
billions  on  foreign  aid  when  the  recipients 
of  our  assistance— the  rich  and  the  poor 
alike — appear  so  little  concerned  about 
helping  themselves  and  helping  each  other? 
In  our  opinion,  the  answer  to  both  of  these 
questions  Is     No   ' 

We  believe  It  Is  high  time  for  the  Congress 
to  [>ause  and  take  a  hard,  realistic  kxjk  at 
this  entire  program  We  must  put  away  the 
carrot  and  lay  the  facU  of  life  before  our 
allies.  We  must  enunciate  specific  objec- 
tives which  are  within  our  means  to  achieve 
through  foreign  aid  And  we  must  concen- 
trate and  sharpen  our  effort  to  secure  those 
objectives 

Most  of  all,  we  must  not  fool  ourselves 
that  the  bill  accompanying  this  report  will 
accomplish  any  of  these  long  overdue  re- 
forms. 

In   the  public  Interest,   this   Is   the   course 
which  we  should   follow      Until   we  do,   the 
public  Interest  demands  that  this  legislation 
be  defeated 
To  sum  up — 

The  aid  program  must  be  completely  re- 
vised 

The  aid  program  must  be  brought.  In  all 
Its  financial  aspects,  under  the  unfettered 
control  of  the  Congress 

The  aid  program  must  be  limited  to  the 
actual  amount  which  the  recipient  countries 
can  absorb  effectively,  and  deobltgated  funds 
must  Inamedlately  revert  to  the  Treasury 
The  aid  program  must  be  withheld  from 
countries  which  use  It  for  the  ptirpose  of 
territorial  exp>ansion 

The  aid  program  must  have  stricter  ad- 
ministrative supervision,  and  all  feather- 
bedding  practices   must   be  determined 

The  aid  program  must  require  specific  con- 
gressional authorization  for  each  project  ex- 
ceeding »60  million. 

The  aid  program  must  be  limited  exclu- 
sively to  non-Communist  countries. 

The  aid  program  must  contain  stronger 
safeguards  to  prohibit  the  use  of  our  aid  to 
finance  government-owned  productive  facili- 
ties which  compete  with  private  enterprise 
In  the  recipient  countries. 

E.    Rosa    AoAiK 

E   Y   BaasT 

Jamcs  y.  Battin 

H    R   Oaoss 

Edwasd  J.   Dkbwinskj 

VxahtoN  W    Thomson 


AVERELL  HARRIMAN  IS  A  FINE  MAN 

Mr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  '  minute  and  include  an  editorial. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ot  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  hearti- 
est felicitations  are  extended  to  the  Hon- 
orable Averell  Harriman,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Political  Affairs,  for  his 
success  in  connection  with  the  agreement 
on  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  In  Moscow. 

The  magnitude  of  his  efforts  in  this 
area  cannot  be  assessed  and  his  adroit 
handling  of  the  delicate  issues  involved 
cannot  be  overestimated.  The  finesse  he 
displayed  in  his  negotiations  on  this  par- 
ticular matter  are  further  corroboration 
of  my  own  conviction  of  Mr.  Harriman's 
amazingly  astute  grasp  of  political  af- 
fairs when  I  first  met  him  In  1945  in  Mos- 
cow when  he  was  serving  as  our  Ambas- 
sador there. 

I  knew  then  that  he  was  not  only  a 
sincere  and  dedicated  American,  with 
unswerving  loyalty  to  the  best  Interests 
of  America  and  her  ideals  of  freedom  and 
justice,  but  that  he  was  also  a  gentleman 
of  rare  perspicacity,  prudent  judgment, 
monumental  patience  and  a  keen  sagac- 
ity particularly  concerning  the  handling 
of  Russian  diplomatic  affairs. 

Mr.  Harriman's  work  for  his  State 
and  his  Nation  over  a  period  of  many 
years  has  been  incalculably  valuable. 
This,  his  latest  service,  will  be  a  lasting 
tribute  to  the  consummate  skill  of  this 
wonderfully  able  man  and  his  unusual 
endeavors  for  the  peace  and  freedom  of 
America  and  the  world. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  include  a  recent  edi- 
torial from  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  which  Is  devoted  to  Under  Secre- 
tary Harriman.  To  this  editorial  I  add 
a  loud  amen. 

AvEXELL  Hakriuan:  a  Useful  Paonu: 
As  the  great  debate  on  the  nuclear  test 
ban  begins,  the  possibility  of  reasoned 
Judgment  would  be  enhanced  were  every 
member  of  Congress  to  read  a  timely  dis- 
patch about  Averell  Harriman.  the  veteran 
diplomatic  trouble  shooter  who  Initialed  the 
pact  for  the  United  States  last  week  in  Mos- 
cow 

The  dispatch  came  from  William  H  Stone- 
man,  the  distinguished  London  correspond- 
ent of  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  now  in  his 
third  decade  as  a  Journalistic  troubleshooter 
In  Europe 

Though  Harriman  Is  accepted  as  "some- 
thing of  a  friend  by  the  Russians  and  Pre- 
mier Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev  personally."  Mr. 
Stoneman  wrote,  "he  has  never  been  gul- 
lible In  20  years  of  dealing  with  them.  He 
was  one  of  the  flrst  men  in  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt's  ofQclal  family  to  foresee  a  pro- 
lonRed  cold  war  with  the  Russians,  once  they 
ceased  to  need  American  help  in  resisting 
Germany  and  Japan 

"And  he  didn't  hesitate  to  express  his 
views 

"On  a  visit  to  London  at  the  end  of  the 
war  when  he  was  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union  he  told  me.  within  earshot  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  James  P.  Byrnes  and  Senator 
Arthur  H.  Vandenberg: 

"  We  are  going  to  have  70  years  of  trouble 
with  the  United  States  than  ex-Presldent 
make  up  our  minds  to  it  and  prepare  for  it.' 

"Harriman  was  far  less  susceptible  to  Rus- 
sian promises  and  protestations  of  friendship 
with  the  United  SUtes  than  ex-Presldent 
Dwight  D  Eisenhower,  who  enjoyed  a  tri- 
umphant reception  in  Moacow  when  he 
visited  the  Soviet  capital  after  Germany's 
defeat. 
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"After  being  hailed  by  a  huge  crowd  In 
Dynamo  Stadium.  Baenhower  chided  Harri- 
man for  being  cuspicious  of  Russian  motlvea. 

"Elsenhower  explained  that  he  had  dnink 
a  toast  with  Marshal  Georgi  Zhukov,  tbe 
Soviet  commander,  to  the  jH-oposition  that 
the  Red  Army  and  the  U.S.  Army  together 
would  Join  in  maintaining  peace. 

"It  was  the  general's  conviction  at  that 
time  that  Zhukov  would  succeed  JoseX 
Stalin  as  the  top  man  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

"According  to  thoae  who  were  preaent  at 
the  time,  Harriman  accepted  the  general'a 
friendly  criticism  with  an  amused  amile. 

"Harriman  was  a  loyal  ally  of  the  Ruaaiana 
diuing  the  war  and  was  accepted  as  such  by 
Stalin  and  his  underlinga,  including 
Bliir\ishchev. 

"But  they  have  found  him  to  be  a  tough 
customer  to  deal  with  and  they  have  never 
really  been  able  to  figure  him  out  •  •  • 
( or )  how  he  outfoxed  them  in  the  Laoa  nego- 
tiations •  •  •  those  who  watched  him  in 
action  attributed  his  success  to  patience,  an 
almoet  Oriental  capacity  to  double-talk  the 
Orientals  themaelvea.  and  infinite  akill  at 
stalling  off  decisions  when  they  were  bound 
to  be  unpleasant  *  *  *  at  the  same  time 
he  has  always  appeared  sweetly  reaaonabje.** 

That  is  quite  a  profile,  by  a  reporter  Justly 
famous  for  his  tough-mindedneaa.  of  the 
man  who  won  Soviet  agreement  to  the  test 
ban  treaty  and  who  now  is  seeking  to  con- 
vince the  Senate  that  President  Kennedy  la 
right  in  terming  it  "an  important  flrst  atep" 
toward  peace.  It'a  a  profile  to  be  remem- 
bered as  the  debate  continues. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  PROJECTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Under  previous  oriler  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Blatnik]  is  recognized  for  2  hours. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ad- 
dress my  comments  to  an  article  which 
appeared  a  week  ago  in  Life  magairfne. 
imder  date  of  August  16.  It  is  entitled 
"Now — See  the  Dmards  of  a  Fat  Pig." 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  at  this  point  I  may 
be  permitted  to  include  a  letter  which  I 
addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  magaaine. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

AuctrsT  19,  1083. 
Mr.  ElDWAKO  K.  Thompson, 
Editor,  Life  Magazine 
New  York,  ST. 

Sn:  Hanging  the  "pork  barrel"  label  on 
Federal  public  works  in  your  August  16  laaue 
Is  a  flagrant  distortion  of  fact,  a  blot  on 
the  ethical  standards  of  a  free  preaa,  and  a 
dlaservlce  to  the  country  in  atrtving  to  meet 
critical  water-resource  development  needa  to 
protect  human  life  and  health,  expand  tbe 
economy  and  strengthen  national  defenae. 

Life's  team  of  writers  and  photographers. 
with  their  hastily-acquired  experttae  in  eval- 
uating major  englneermg  works,  aearehed  the 
country  for  two  months.  It  selected  a  hand- 
ful of  projects,  some  brand  new,  otbera  only 
partly  built,  or  merely  propoaed  for  eon- 
struction,  and  none  of  which  have  yet  had 
the  opportunity  to  produce  their  meaaure  of 
public  benefits.  Iliough  theae  promts  are 
the  handiwork  of  our  countryli  flneat  en- 
gineering organisations,  and  the  Oongraaa 
authoriaed  them  after  intenaive  oonaldera- 
tion  of  their  need  and  value.  Life  haa  branded 
them  aa  a  waate  of  the  tai|>ay«n'  money. 

Life's  article  deliberately  ignored  over  2^900 
operating  Aood  oontrol.  navigatkui,  power. 
water  conaerratlon  and  other  projecta,  which 
the  Corps  of  Xnglneeia  haa  built  in  50  Statea. 
It  omitted  the  fact  that  theae  projecta,  coat- 


ing a  total  of  $5.3  billion,  have  already  saved 
911  billion  In  flood  losses  alone,  without 
counting  the  savings  In  human  lives,  or  the 
tremendous  expansion  In  Indvistrlal  output, 
Jobs  and  other  benefits  they  have  brought 
about. 

Couldn't  Life's  team  find  the  Ohio  River 
lock-and-dam  system,  teeming  with  barge- 
laden  commerce,  where  low-cost  water  trans- 
portation, providing  an  abundance  of  goods 
at  lowered  costs  for  American  consvuners, 
haa  caused  Industry  to  Invest  $18  bUllon  in 
new  plsuits  in  a  single  decade? 

Didn't  it  visit  any  of  the  great  harbors, 
naturally  too  shallow  for  modern  vessels, 
which  the  Army  Engineers  had  to  dredge  to 
deepen  channels  so  the  United  States  can 
import  and  export  the  necessities  of  modern 
society? 

What  about  the  37  hydroelectric  plants  the 
Army  Engineers  have  built  in  18  States,  pro- 
ducing enough  firm  power  for  11  cities 
about  the  size  of  Detroit,  sparking  new  in- 
dustry such  as  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest?  I  recall  that  self- 
appointed  Journalistic  experts  a  generation 
ago  predicted  that  the  only  customers  for 
the  power  from  dams  such  as  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee  would  be  the  Jackrabbits 
roaming  the  sagebrush. 

I  wonder  what  the  uncounted  thousands  of 
Americans  who  are  kept  dry  by  the  flood 
control  projects,  or  the  families  which  visited 
Federal  reservoirs,  for  healthful,  outdoor  rec- 
reation in  numbers  120  million  strong  last 
year;  or  the  manufacturers,  the  businessmen, 
the  farmers,  and  the  labor  organizations  who 
know  what  these  Federal  projects  have  done 
and  are  doing  for  their  benefit  think  about 
your  article.  I  am  concerned,  too,  of  what 
they  will  think  about  the  $20  million  subsidy 
m  taxpayers'  funds  Life  and  its  associated 
publications  enjoy  each  year  In  reduced 
postal  rates,  which  the  Congress  has  voted, 
and  which  I  have  supported,  so  the  people 
of  otir  democracy  can  more  readily  have 
access  to  facts,  Information,  and  news  of 
events  in  this  rapidly  changing  world  of  ours. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Blatnik, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  be  among  the  first — I  am  siire  there 
will  be  others — to  address  comments  to 
this  article  in  Life  magazine. 

In  this  article,  five  writers  and  staff — 
who,  according  to  the  magazine  itself, 
spent  all  of  2  months  studying  an  enor- 
mous range  of  public  works  projects  in 
all  parts  of  the  country — have  presumed 
to  set  their  hastily  informed  Judgment 
above  that  of  an  imposing  range  of 
authorities  at  all  levels  who  have  spent 
literally  years  in  studsrlng  each  of  those 
projects  before  recommending  them  for 
construction. 

These  writers  and  this  article  form 
part  of  a  tradition  which  is  in  its  way  as 
old  and  historic  as  the  "pork -barrel"  cry 
they  echo.  Muckraking  is  a  time-tested 
device  of  Journals  whose  circulation 
managers  are  becoming  concerned  about 
competition.  But  when  it  Is  undertaken 
at  the  expense  of  national  growth  and 
strength,  it  may  be  a  very  costly  device. 

It  has  always  been  a  policy  of  the 
UJS.  Government  to  assist  and  pave  the 
way  for  economic  expansion.  It  ex- 
plored the  West,  cataloged  its  resources, 
discovered  highway  and  rail  routes,  and 
heavily  subsidized  their  construction.  It 
granted  public  lands  to  homesteaders, 
opened  rivers  and  waterways,  subsidized 
communications,  built  dsmis  and  irriga- 
tion developments,  and  estabHshed  the 


basic  improvements  that  would  permit 
private  enterprise  to  enter  undeveloped 
areas  and  open  their  resources  of  wealth. 

At  each  stage  of  national  growth  there 
has  been  opposition  to  Government  pro- 
grams in  support  of  further  expansion. 
And  the  opposition  tlorough  the  decades, 
far  into  the  past,  has  always  sounded 
much  the  same. 

The  authors  of  Life's  article,  in  at- 
tacking the  Arkansas  Basin  project, 
neglected  to  mention  the  first  and  biggest 
public  expenditure  which  made  that 
project  possible — one  that  in  its  day  was 
attacked  in  the  same  way.  It  was  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  which  gave  us 
America's  heartland — wild  then,  unde- 
veloped, empty,  seemingly  worthless. 

Later,  speaking  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
against  a  proposal  to  annex  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  even  the  great  Daniel  Web- 
ster once  said: 

What  do  we  want  with  this  vast  worthless 
area — this  region  of  savages  and  wild  beasts, 
of  deserts  of  shifting  sands  and  whirlwinds 
of  dust,  of  cactus  and  prairie  dogs?  To  what 
use  could  we  ever  hope  to  put  these  great 
deserts  and  those  endless  mountain  ranges. 
Impenetrable  and  covered  to  their  base  with 
eternal  snow?  What  can  we  ever  hope  to  do 
with  the  western  coaat,  a  coast  of  3,000  miles, 
rock-bound,  cheerless,  and  uninviting,  and 
not  a  harbor  on  it? 

Views  of  this  kind  have  never  repre- 
sented the  outward-reaching,  dynamic 
spirit  that  has  distinguished  Americans 
from  other  peoples.  The  longer  range 
view  has  generally  prevailed — the  view 
of  those  who  could  foresee  that  the  de- 
velopment of  resources  creates  wealth 
which  spreads  far  and  wide  and  enriches 
the  entire  Nation.  The  lesson  of  Amer- 
ica, taught  and  confirmed  throughout 
our  history,  is  that  the  dyntmiic  drive 
to  develop  resources  and  create  new 
wealth  is  the  road  to  prosperity  and 
greatness.  The  investment  costs  are 
temporary  and  infinitesimal  when  com- 
pared to  the  gains  which  permeate  the 
whole  community  as  the  development 
drive  continues. 

Looking  over  Life's  article,  several 
points  Impressed  me  particularly.  One 
Is  that  It  does  not  deal  with  projects  that 
have  been  completed  and  put  into  serv- 
ice, and  made  an  actual  record.  Zealous 
as  they  were  in  sniffing  for  "pork,"  the 
writers  apparently  found  no  operating 
projects,  among  all  the  thousands  that 
have  been  built  in  the  past,  to  which  they 
could  point  as  a  bad  investment. 

Instead,  therefore,  they  have  resorted 
to  dire  predictions  concerning  the  pros- 
pective usefulness  of  projects  that  are 
still  under  construction  or  only  pro- 
posed. And  in  making  these  predictions, 
again  they  disdained  the  record  in  favor 
of  their  own  gloomy  imaginations. 

Water-resource  project  proposals  are 
probably  more  thoroughly  scrutinized 
than  any  other  pieces  of  legislation  to 
come  before  the  Congress.  Let  me 
briefly  summarize  the  procedures  by 
which  a  rlvers-and-harbors  project  of 
the  Army's  Corps  of  Engineers  c<xnes 
Into  existence. 

First,  as  a  raw  idea,  it  is  brought  be- 
fore the  Cimgress,  which  must  authorize 
a  study.  Authorization  is  granted  only 
if  the  project  shows  sufficient  promise  to 
Justify  an  investigation.    Many,  many 
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proposals  are  screened  out  at  this  first 
stage.  Life  made  a  pdnt  of  the  fact 
that  a  canal  paralleling  the  Arkansas 
River  had  ban  proposed;  it  ignored  the 
fact  that  this  proposal  was  sifted  out  at 
the  very  flxst  stage  of  the  scnitinl^ng 
process  which  protects  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Next,  the  project  is  studied  by  the 
Corps  of  EDi^tneers.  who  hold  a  public 
hearing  and  submit  a  report  Histori- 
cally, more  than  half  of  the  corps'  re- 
ports have  been  negative.  Screen  No.  2 
has  operated  to  protect  the  public. 

If  the  Initial  study  report  is  favorable, 
the  report  is  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  an  in- 
dependent agency  created  about  the  turn 
of  the  century  as  a  further  public  safe- 
guard. At  the  same  time  it  is  submitted 
to  the  States  concerned,  to  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Again,  the  public  is  invited  to 
present  its  views. 

Next,  the  report  is  scrutinized  by  the 
Public  Woi±s  Committees  of  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate. Once  more,  public  hearings  are 
held. 

If  it  passes  this  first  congressional 
scrutiny,  the  project  is  authorized  in  an 
omnibus  bill.  But  before  it  can  be  built, 
it  must  once  again  pass  before  Congress 
and  once  more  receive  public  hearings. 
This  is  when  it  comes  up  for  construc- 
tion appropriations. 

This  is  the  public  scrutiny  that  Life 
magazine  has  disdained  in  favor  of  its 
own  whirlwind  2-month  survey  of  the  en- 
Ure  United  SUtes. 

I  think  it  Is  noteworthy  that  Life  mag- 
azine, for  all  its  professed  concern  over 
the  public  purse,  has  not  once  appeared 
in  opposition  to  any  of  the  projects  it 
condemns  at  any  of  the  almost  innumer- 
able opportunities  it  has  had  to  do  so — 
opportunities  which,  as  it  Itself  says, 
have  extended  over  a  period  sometimes 
as  long  as  20  years  ago. 

Instead,  it  has  waited  until  the  scru- 
tinizing process  Is  finished  and  the  rec- 
ord of  testimony  has  been  made.  And 
then  it  has  gone  through  this  record  and 
culled  out  only  the  adverse  testimony  in 
an  effort  to  make  it  appear  that  the  pub- 
lic is  being  badly  served  by  Its  represent- 
atives in  Congress  and  in  the  executive 
branch. 

Life  has  made  no  pretense  of  being 
fair.  It  has  not  attempted  to  present  a 
rounded  picture  of  any  of  the  projects  it 
discusses.  It  has  not  bothered  to  offer 
a  single  word  of  favorable  testimony 
upon  those  projects. 

Among  the  3.000-odd  projects  built  by 
the  Army  Engineers  alone,  it  apparently 
has  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  one 
that  was  of  benefit  to  the  public.  Some- 
how its  zealous  reporters  could  not  see 
the  Ohio  River  waterway  project — a 
project  that  started  out  amid  the  same 
gloomy  predictions  that  now  are  raised 
against  the  Arkansas,  but  which  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
intemal-devekvment  undertakings  in 
the  United  States,  one  that  saw  its  traffic 
triple  within  the  10  years  1946-56.  that 
fostered  a  huge  industrial  expansion, 
that  helped  the  major  rail  lines  in  its 
area  earn  greater  revenues  than  in  other 
areas,  and  that  is  now  being  enlarged  to 
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accommodate  the  amazing  increase  in 
its  use. 

They  ignored  the  Qulf  Intracoastal 
Waterway,  which  is  earning  well  over  its 
total  construction  cost  every  year,  and  is 
annually  returning  about  $14.80  In  bene- 
fits for  every  dollar  of  cost. 

Take  the  upper  Mississippi  River  navi- 
gation channel — river  traffic  has  in- 
creased 12  times  in  the  last  20  years  be- 
cause of  the  series  of  27  locks  construct- 
ed on  the  Mississippi.  500  new  plants  are 
built  along  the  river  every  year  This  is 
because  transportation  is  cheaper  than 
shipping  bulky  products  either  by  rail  or 
truck. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  But.  as  I  said. 
Life  has  not  been  concerned  with  the  Na- 
tion's actual  experience  with  rivers  and 
harbors  development  It  has  been  con- 
cerned only  to  make  reckless  charges 
against  the  U.S.  Government,  and  to  of- 
fer in  support  of  those  charges  only  its 
own  morbid  view  of  future  regional  and 
national  development. 

The  falsifications  In  this  article  are 
not  confined  only  to  omissions.  There 
are  serious  direct  and  positive  falsifica- 
tions which  it  Ls  hard  to  believe  were  In- 
advertent 

The  article  derides  the  Arkansas  River 
navigation  project  as  a  516-mile  channel 
to  the  landlocked  port  at  Catoosa.  Okla  . 
ignoring  the  fact  that  this  city  of  Ca- 
toosa Is  actually  the  port  for  Tulsa  and 
the  central  Oklahoma  oil  region,  and 
that  the  waterway  will  serve  many 
other  cities  en  route,  including  Little 
Rock 

I  cannot  take  time  now  to  point  out 
the  many  other  fiaws  in  this  article.  I 
am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
has  collected  his  own  list.  I  will  take 
time  only  to  mention  one  more  of  its 
startling  omissions.  In  its  sweeping  re- 
view of  alleged  "pork  "  and  public  subsi- 
dies, the  article  somehow  completely 
omits  any  mention  of  the  subsidy  which 
Life  magazine  itself  collects  from  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  form  of  low- 
er-than-cost  mailing  rates.  We  can  eas- 
ily understand  this  omission.  "Pork- 
barrel "  is  always  something  that  some- 
body else  gets,  not  something  that  we 
ourselves  obtain.  But  I  think  we  may 
fairly  £isk  ourselves  this  question:  If  we 
were  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  swayed  by 
this  article  into  cutting  down  on  some  of 
our  public  investments  for  internal  bene- 
fit, might  we  now  well  begin  by  eliminat- 
ing the  subsidy  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment now  finds  itself  paying  to  have 
itself  libeled'' 

I  do  not  dispute  the  right  of  these  writ- 
ers or  any  writers  or  citizens  to  question 
the  things  done  by  the  Government  in 
any  of  Its  activities.  We  are  responsible 
as  Representatives  of  our  respective  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  country  to  supply 
the  answers,  and  the  agencies,  just  as  we 
question  the  agencies  that  come  before 
our  committee  to  give  justifications  of 
either  what  they  propose  to  do  or  what 
they  have  done.  But  I  do  publicly  ex- 
press my  contempt  for  this  type  of  jour- 
nalism, that  comes  to  broad,  sweeping;. 
but  inconclusive  conclusions  indicting  all 
of  these  operations  in  all  categories  on 
the  basis  of  a  very  perfunctory  investiga- 
tion, in  this  article. 


We  have  distinguished  colleagues,  men 
who  have  been  engaged  in  resource  de- 
velopment work  for  years  and  I  am  look- 
ing  now    at  my   very   dear  friend,   Mr 
AspiNALL.  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  very  important  Committee  on  the 
Interior  who  has  handled  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  reclamation  projects  close- 
ly related  to  areas  of  flood  control  and 
navigation    which    we    in    the    House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  have  to  do 
with.     We  have  had  a  splendid  liaison 
and  cooperation  over  many,  many  years 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  will  be 
able  to  verify  the  meticulous  and  syste- 
matic method  by  which  projects  are  given 
every  scrutiny  right  from  the  grassrxxjts 
level  on  up  through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  through  oui-  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  to  the  Congress  and 
they    are    not.    as     this    arUcIe    says, 
"dreamed  up  by  somebody  in  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  or  in  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation." 

I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  my  colleague 
Mr.  AspiNALL.  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, the  able  and  disUnguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interior  Committee 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  in  this  rebuttal  of  the  magazine 
article  which  five  either  uninformed  or 
misinformed  members  of  Life  magazine 
wrote  in  their  most  recent  issue.  They 
use  the  term  "pork  barrel."  My  reply 
to  their  article  is  hogwash — or  balder- 
dash— it  makes  no  difference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  five  men  by  mak- 
ing this  attack  without  substantiation,  in 
Life  magazine,  have  undertaken  to  un- 
dermine some  of  our  worthy  national  re- 
source projects  and  programs. 

As  Abe  Lincoln  said : 

You  can  fool  all  of  tlie  people  some  of  the 
time,  some  of  Uie  people  ail  of  the  time 
but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the 
time. 

This  time  I  am  sure  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  not  be  fooled  by 
such  a  foolish  article.  It  appears  that 
the  five,  and  I  name  them,  Keither 
Wheeler,  Henry  Suydam,  Norman  Ritter. 
Bill  Wise,  and  Howard  Sochurek.  were 
a.ssiRned  the  responsibility  of  manipu- 
lating public  opinion  in  an  effort  to 
throttle  current  development  and  ham- 
string future  Federal  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  they  did  not  have  this 
m  mind  in  the  flist  place,  they  would 
not  have  proceeded  as  they  did. 

While  It  is  always  wise  to  view  sensa- 
tionalism with  suspicion,  one  should  be 
willing  to  Investigate  Into  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  author  as  a  test  of  the 
soundness  of  his  criticism.  Since  the 
critical  attack  appeared  in  Life  with  no 
hint  of  expertise  of  the  authors,  it  is 
appropriate  to  inquire  into  their  quali- 
fications. 

Mr  BLATNIK  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr  BLATNIK.  We  talk  about  exper- 
tise in  that  field.  I  cannot  help  but 
think  and  wonder  if  Life  magazine  had 
any  expert  on  public  works  and  reclama- 
tion as  an  adviser  and  consultant  and 
technician  on  these  large  projects.  Life 
made  no  reference  to  any  real  expert  or 
specialist  In  this  field. 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  that  is  right. 
II  my  colleague  from  Minnesota  will 
permit  me  so  to  state.  I  think  In  the 
statement  I  have  I  will  refer  to  some  of 
the  constructive  positions  that  life  mag- 
azine has  taken  heretofore. 

No  responsible  biographical  data  was 
available  from  Life's  Washington  office. 
It  is  worthwhile  noticing  that. 

A  search  of  biographical  directories  at 
the  Library  of  Congress  revealed  that 
none  of  the  authors  were  so  renowned  as 
to  be  listed  among  the  notables  in  "Who's 
Who  ■  or  "Current  Biography." 

A  survey  of  articles  written  by  the 
same  authors  since  March  1961,  Is  no 
more  flattering.  While  two  of  the  co- 
authors are  credited  with  no  other  arti- 
cles since  that  time,  the  "Reader's 
Guide"  reveals  that  Sochurek  has  writ- 
ten one  about  photography  and  another 
about  Outer  Mongolia.  Suydam  has 
written  three  articles  including  one  about 
a  victim  of  the  Hartford  circus  fire,  while 
Wheeler's  list  Includes  an  array  of  sub- 
jects from  Cuba  to  transfusions  to  crime 
in  Denver.  None  of  the  titles  suggest 
any  special  knowledge  from  which  these 
authors  could  accurately  Judge  the  mer- 
its of  any  Federal  water  resource  pro- 
grams. 

In  short,  the  most  to  be  said  of  the 
critics  is  that  their  names  appear  in 
Life's  masthead  and  that  three  of  them 
"spent  2  months  of  travel  and  research" 
in  preparation  of  a  story  covering  a  geo- 
graphical area  from  Florida  to  Cali- 
fornia and  technical  subject  areas  as 
complicated  and  different  as  reclamation 
projects  and  the  space  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota was  kind  enough  to  mention  some 
of  the  work  that  this  speaker  and  the 
members  of  his  committee  have  done  in 
the  past  In  studying  these  projects.  Now, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  and  the 
committee  of  which  he  is  a  member  also 
spent  weeks,  months,  and  years  in  the 
study  of  some  of  these  projects,  and  here 
are  five  writers  who  come  up  with  their 
articles  on  such  progranu  after  Just  2 
months'  time.    May  I  ccmtinue? 

"Two  months  of  travel  and  research" 
and  a  Job  with  Life  Is  Just  not  enough  to 
substantiate  any  suggested  expertise. 
And  It  is  certainly  not  enough  to  dis- 
credit the  years  of  study  and  Investiga- 
tion imdertaken  by  noted  experts,  in  and 
out  of  Government,  which  precede  con- 
gressional authorizations  and  appro- 
priations. 

Perhaps  the  authors  could  have 
learned  more  about  the  projects  they 
label  as  "pork  barrel"  if  they  had  sat  at 
home  and  paged  through  previous  Issues 
of  Life  than  they  apparently  learned  by 
their  "2  months  of  travel  and  re- 
search." 

Water — the  abundance  or  lack  there- 
of— is  a  common  subject  for  Life.  Its 
pages  abound  with  stories  of  droughts 
and  fioods,  with  countless  losses  of  lives 
and  property.  Life  has  shown  lu  that 
disastrous  floods  and  droughts  are  in- 
discriminate— that  they  affect  millions 
of  people  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
land — and  yet  these  experts  tell  us 
that  the  activities  of  the  Bxireau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of  Army  En- 
gineers faU  into  the  not  needed,  pork 
barrel  category. 


"Pork  barrel,"  a  slang  expression,  is 
an  appropriation  of  Federal  funds  for 
political  piuposes  rather  than  for  needed 
improvements.  The  people  of  the  West 
do  not  have  to  be  told  of  the  necessity 
for  development  of  their  water  resources, 
but  if  they  did,  they  could  read  Life  to 
learn  about  the  water-poor  West. 

On  December  22.  1961.  Life  devoted  a 
large  section  of  its  weekly  Issue  to  water. 
life  states  that  only  25  percent  of  the 
Nation's  water  resources  are  available  to 
the  vast  West.  Some  areas,  it  points  out, 
are  using  water  faster  than  it  can  be  re- 
placed, and  it  predicts  that  other  areas — 
including  the  Colorado  River  Basin — 
could  be  in  a  similar  fix  by  1980. 

To  prevent  such  forecasts  from  be- 
coming reality,  Congress  has  provided 
the  tools  with  which  the  Nation  can  con- 
tinue to  carve  its  own  destiny.  For 
western  waters,  it  has  meant  develop- 
ment of  massive,  largely  self-liquidating, 
multiple-use  water  storage  projects,  like 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  storage 
project. 

Even  life  has  recognized  the  vital  role 
which  the  Colorado  River  plays  in  sup- 
plying water  for  the  seven  States  in  the 
arid  basin.  The  construction  of  the  Up- 
p«  Colorado  River  storage  dams,  said 
Life  on  April  9,  1956,  "will  replenish 
diminishing  water  supplies  for  more  than 
3  million  people  in  5  States.  The 
power  they  will  generate  will  permit  the 
full  exploitation  of  the  region's  mineral 
resources."  Coupled  with  previous  de- 
velopment of  the  lower  basin,  this  will 
add  to  the  vast  irrigable  acreage  of  the 
West.  "In  all,"  Life  continues,  "the 
project  will  open  a  rich  new  region  to 
the  United  States  which  could  produce 
everjrthing  from  sugar  beets  and  peaches 
to  uranium  and  molybdenimi  and  provide 
a  promising  new  center  of  population 
for  the  country." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  take  only  this  ad- 
ditional moment.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
magazine  as  widespread  as  this  maga- 
zine, a  magazine  which  has  enjoyed  sub- 
sidies from  the  Federal  Government  as 
has  this  and  other  magazines,  could  at 
least  stay  consistent  in  its  approach  to 
the  question  of  water  resources.  If 
water  resom-ce  development  on  these 
projects  specifically  mentioned  hereto- 
fore by  Life  were  good  projects  and 
they  lent  to  them  their  strength  and 
their  support,  why  all  of  a  sudden  does 
Life  come  out  with  a  sensational  article 
attacking  the  very  basis  of  the  Federal 
program  as  far  as  our  water  resource  de- 
velopment is  concerned? 
I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  his  usual  modest 
but  very  solid  and  factual  presentation. 
I  beheve  the  chairman  will  agree  that  in 
flood  control  alone,  we  should  think  of 
a  total  of  about  $5  billion  plus  spent 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  Corps,  and 
already  there  has  been  over  $11  billion 
of  saving  to  property  and  Industry,  and 
to  life.  "Hiat  is  Just  in  the  flood  control 
aspects.  Also  I  am  thinking  of  the  mil- 
lions of  arable,  productive  acres  of  farm- 
land that  used  to  be  barren  and  dry. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  moment? 


Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  correct  in  his  statement  of 
the  value  of  these  projects.  He  was  talk- 
ing only  of  flood  control.  When  you  add 
to  that  the  values  that  come  out  of  ir- 
rigation, the  values  that  come  out  of 
Federal  power,  the  values  that  come  out 
of  recreation,  the  values  that  come  out 
of  municipal  water  and,  above  all,  add- 
ing these  together,  you  have  the  indirect 
values  that  go  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
it  just  shows  how  much  nonsense  there 
was  to  the  way  that  the  Life  article  was 
written. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  think  the  chairman 
will  recall  with  more  clarity  than  I,  I 
believe,  the  arguments  that  were  used 
when  the  Bonneville  Demi  project  was 
being  built  in  the  great  Northwest  and 
the  ridicule  that  was  heaped  on  that 
project.  I  recall  as  a  young  man  at  that 
time  seeing  the  headlines.  In  this  wild 
sagebrush,  barren,  arid,  dry  country,  that 
said,  "What  is  the  electricity  for?  To 
light  up  the  sagebrush  for  the  jackrab- 
bits."  When  you  think  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial development,  the  economic  con- 
tribution, the  development  of  a  great  and 
important  part  of  our  country  and  the 
contribution  to  defense — when  we  talk 
about  the  atomic  plants  and  the  great 
aircraft  plants  and  then  think  of  a  proj  - 
ect  like  that,  and  recall  the  ridicule  that 
it  was  subjected  to  in  its  day,  we  can  see 
how  wrong  they  were. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Will  my  colleague 
yield  further? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  sure  that  they 
made  no  study  of  this  area  before  that 
project  was  authorized  and  that  they 
could  not  have  gone  so  far  as  to  have 
flown  over  it  before  they  wrote  this  arti- 
cle on  which  they  call  themselves  experts. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  could  mention  at 
least  one  project  out  of  all  the  3.000 
projects  handled  by  our  committee  and 
the  thousands  which  are  handled  by  the 
gentleman's  committee  as  well  as  other 
committees,  but  I  am  thinking  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  in  order  to  show  how  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coimtry  were  covered. 
Here  is  the  report  of  a  very  authorita- 
tive magazine,  the  Television  Broad- 
casters, entitled  "Ohio  River  links  Vast 
Industrial  Area." 

I  am  not  going  into  it  all,  except  one 
key  point: 

The  Ohio  River  Valley,  from  PltUburgh  to 
the  Mississippi  owes  much  of  its  swift  de- 
velopment since  World  War  II — 

You  see,  through  the  programs  in 
flood  control  and  navigation  these  im- 
provements have  come  about.  But  listen 
to  this: 

Within  a  decade  918  billion  has  been  spent 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  on  plant*  costing  $1  mil- 
lion or  more  each  by  prlvate-ventvire  capital 
investment  in  Industrlailsatlon  because  of 
the  cheaper  traffic,  protection  from  floods. 
accessibUity  and  avallablUty  of  adequate 
supplies  of  waters. 

Iliese  figures  come  from  the  OUo 
Valley  Improvement  Association,  these 
are  their  own  flgiures— $lt  bUlian,  more 
than  all  we  have  spent  on  reclamation 
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and  public  work*  In  the  history  erf  the 
country. 

w.^*^  Mr.  Speaker,  we  come  to  the 
MlMlMippi  IUt«  and  the  St.  iUithoay 
Palla  lock  which  wm  menUoned.  T^ 
river  traffic  «■  the  upper  MiaaiMippl  be- 
tween St.  Loiila  and  on  up  toward  liln- 
neapoUa  IncreaMd  12  times  in  the  last 
20  years.  FItw  hundred  new  plants  were 
built  along  thif  river  every  year  We 
could  go  on  and  on  with  this. 

Now.  It  la  bad  enough  when  this  article 
In  Life  coountta  these  errors  of  omission 
Not  one  of  these  thousands  of  projects 
are  referred  to  at  all.  At  least,  they 
could  have  said.  "We  wish  the  Congress 
would  have  approved  more  projects  of 
this  type-  Tbii  Is  the  type  project  we 
approve  of;  we  ought  to  have  more  of 
this  type  project."  and  not  these  that  in 
their  opinion  alone  are  a  waste  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  But.  not  one  good 
project  wa<  referred  to. 

Mr.    CXJHKLAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Gallfomla. 

Mr.  CX>HSLAN.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman could  teU  the  Members  of  the 
House  what  is  involved  even  in  those 
projects  listed  in  this  arUcle  which  I  re- 
gard as  very  unfair  in  respect  to  the 
cost-beneflt  ratio  that  U  required  before 
a  project  can  be  approved? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.    In  everyone  of  them 
I  can  give  the  gentleman  the  deUils     I 
have   them  an  here   and  they  will   be 
available   for   anyone    who    writes    for 
them.     In  everyone  of  them  the  basic 
criteria  used  by  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress— that  1b.  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees, the  Appropriations  Committees   by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  by  'the 
respecUve  gOTemmental  agencies  such 
as  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,    and     whatnot— is     this 
that  the  Inveetment  In  dollars  yield  an 
economic  return,  spelled  out   in  quite 
some  detail    That  for  every  dollar  in- 
vested we  should  receive  more  than  $1  of 
economic  benefit  In  one  form  or  another 
These  projects  do.    Some  of  them  are 
close.    Some  of  them  may  come  to  1 1 
to  1.     Others  maj  be  1.4  to  l.     But 
they  do  meet  the  criteria. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  In  any  case,  notwith- 
standing the  priority  given  to  the  vari- 
ous projects,  they  were  reviewed  by  all 
of  the  standing  committees  of  the  House 
and  other  groups  that  are  required  to 
pass  on  them,  would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  these  represent  very  Impor- 
tant capital  Imiwovements  In  our  coim- 
try? 

Bfr.  BLATNIK.    Yes.     As  I  »y,  they 
are  only  the  start  and  at  the  moment 
their  record  aaj  show  nothing  apectacu- 
lar.     But  stm   In  the  best  considered 
judgment  of  engineers  and  hydraulics 
experts,  technicians  on  the  economics  of 
water  atUisatioB  and  the  other  different 
aspects  of  it.  in  their  Judgment  they  say 
in  the  kmg  run  there  Is  no  question  In 
their  mind  but  what  economic  benefits 
win  be  greater  than  the  coet  involved. 
-^5?L  ,COHELAN.     If    the    genUeman 
wp  yield  further.  I  noUce  here  on  page 
25.  I  believe  It  to.  the  article  referred  to 
most  of  thMs  pvMie  works  projects  which 
are  Included  In  the  amount  of  some  $3 
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bUlion-plus  which  are  referred  to  and 
discussed  in  this  arUcle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  great  heritages 
Of  our  democracy  is  a  powerful  and  free 
press;  a  heritage  we  take  for  granted 
like  Uie  air  we  breathe.  Freedom  of 
the  press  is  grounded  on  the  premise  that 
the  truth  will  emerge  from  free  report- 
ing and  free  discussion.  But  press  free- 
dom, Mr.  Speaker,  requires  responsibil- 
ity Press  freedom  carries  with  It  an 
obUgatlon  to  inform;  not  to  mislead 
misrepresent  or  misinform. 

These  obligations,  however,  have  been 
largely  overlooked  by  the  writers  of  the 
Life  magazine  article  of  August  18-  an 
article  which  paints  a  biased,  distorted 
and  untruthful  picture  of  many  of  our 
governmental  programs  for  the  develop- 
ment and  utilizaUon  of  natural  and  hu- 
man resources. 

To  analyze  and  refute  all  of  the  mis- 
statemente  and  distorUons  contained  in 
the  Life  article  would  take  mor«  Ume 
than  I  have  this  afternoon.  But  I  would 
like  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  examining 
some  of  those  which  pertain  to  one  of 
these  programs— the  public  employment 
service. 

One  of  the  worst  distortions  Ls  the 
sUtement  to  the  effect  Uiat  the  pubUc 
employment  service  spends  most  of  its 
funds  "on  people  who  are  employed— to 
and  them  better  Jobs."  it  also  sUtes 
that  "last  year  only  40  percent  of  the 
people  USES  placed  were  unemployed  " 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  Uie  same  propa- 
ganda Uiat  Uie  lobbyists  for  the  private 
fee-charging  agencies  have  been  feeding 
to  the  public,  the  Congress,  and  the  press 
for  many  months,  but  It  is  simply  not 
true.  "^ 

In  fiscal  year  1963.  the  public  employ- 
ment   service    made    nearly    1    million 

^75.000  Job  placements  of  handicapped 
workers,  and  1.3  million  nonfarm  place- 
ments of  workers  age  45  and  older 

Responsible  officials  of  the  public  em- 
ployment   service,    both    NaUonal    and 
State,  have  repeatedly  declared  over  the 
years  that  only  a  small  percentage  of 
their  placements  have  been  of  employed 
workers.     These  statements   are   given 
strong  support  by  a  survey  made  in  May 
of  this  year;  a  survey  which  covered  22 
States  in  which  75  percent  of  the  total 
placements   of   the   public   employment 
service  were  made.    This  survey  showed 
that  unemployed  persons  were  given  de- 
cided preference  and  priority;   that  97 
percent  of  the  placements  were  of  unem- 
ployed workers. 

It  seems  strange  that  an  otherwise 
reputable  magazine  would  not  check  the 
facts  on  what  is  so  obviously  a  ridiculous 
and  unfounded  charge. 

The    article    also    sUtes    that    "this 
agency  managed  on  a  $1  million  budget 
in  1933  when  it  was  trying  to  find  work 
for  some  of  the  12.8  million  unemployed 
It  now  spends  $169  million  a  year  " 

This  statement,  imfortunately.  over- 
looks two  important  factors  Mr 
Speaker.  First,  in  comparing  the  fiscal 
year  1933  budget  with  funds  available 
for  1963,  Life  does  not  take  Into  consid- 
eration the  changes  in  populaUon  and 
labor  force  over  a  30-year  span,  or  the 
elTects  of  technological  change  on  the 
Job  needs  of  American  workers  and  em- 
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Ployers.    It  also  disregards  the  increases 
in  costs  of  such  items  as  salaries,  rents 

"fJtiPi" ^''  *"**  '^  ™*°y  «^ded  respon- 
sibilities under  new  legislation. 

Second,  in  fiscal  year  1933.  Federal 
funds  were  only  provided  for  20  offices  of 
1  or  2  persons,  each  primarily  to  route 
migratory  farmworkers;  30  ofBces  to 
serve  veterans;  and  100  smaU  offices 
primarily  in  metropoUtan  areas.  This 
was  not  a  naUonwide  system  and  it 
would  clearly  be  totally  inadequate'  In 
both  space  and  staff  resources,  to  meet 
the  urgent  requirements  of  today. 

In  Its  30  years  of  operation  the  53 
States  and  territorial  employment  serv- 
ices which  make  up  the  public  employ- 
ment service  have  made  more  than  321 
million  Job  placements.  This  includes 
not  only  placements,  but  related  services 
such  as  apUtude  tesUng,  occupaUonal 
counseling,  and  Job  guidance  for  mil- 
lions of  young  people,  older  workers 
handicapped,  veterans,  minority  groups 
and  for  workers  displaced  by  automa- 
Uon  and  Job  obsolescence. 

This  clearly  Is  an  outstanding  record 
of  public  service  in  a  field  which  sup- 
ports and  needs  both  public  and  private 
efforts.  It  Is  a  record.  In  brief,  which 
does  not  warrant  the  unfounded  attack 
which  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  MlnnesoU 
I  Mr.  BLATNIK]  for  his  efforts  in  setting 
the  record  straight. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  genUeman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  I  thank  him  for  bringing  to 
the  House  Important  facts  and  informa- 
tion In  connecUon  with  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  genUeman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laisd].  an  able  and  distinguished 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations dealing  with  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  LAIRD.     I  Uiank  ttxe  gentleman 
irom  Mmnesota  for  jrielding  to  me 

fr^-  ^^f^^""'  ^  "'^  ^^  genUeman 
from  California  has  very  adequately 
stated  Uie  case  of  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  in  regard  to  the  arUcle  appear- 
ing in  Life  magazine,  it  seems  to  me 
the  authors  of  the  Life  magazine  arUcle 
used  quesUonable  techniques  in  a  broad- 
side aimed  at  aU  Oovemment  programs 
in  referring  to  them  as  pork  barrel 
projects.  There  are  examples  of  pork 
Darrel  in  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds;  however.  I  feel  the  USES  is  not  a 
good  example. 

The  U.S.  Employment  Service  was  one 
of  the  operaUons  used  In  error  In  the 
arUcle.  The  genUeman  from  California 
very  adequately  pointed  out  some  very 
pertinent  Inf ormaUon  as  far  as  the  U  S 
Employment  Service  and  its  operations 
under  the  Department  of  Labor  are 
concerned. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  further  that 
in  the  Life  article,  appearing  on  page  21 
line  11.  there  was  a  clear  ImplicaUon 
that  the  public  funds  that  were  spent  by 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service  repre- 
sented a  "commitment  to  tap  the  US 
Treasxiry." 

The   facts,    of   course,   are   that   the 
moneys  are  not  appropriated  to  the  X3B 
Employment  Service  from  the  revenues 
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of  the  General  Treasury  but  are  collected 
under  the  Federal  UnemiHoyment  Tax 
Act  and  set  aside  in  an  unemployment 
ti  ust  fund  for  administration  by  the  un- 
employment Insurance  and  Employment 
Service  programs,  and  from  this  fund 
are  appropriated  by  the  Congress  to  the 
U.S.  E:mployment  Service  acUvlUes  In 
each  of  the  53  States  and  territories. 

The  ImplicaUon  Is  made  in  line  12  of 
the  arUcle  on  page  21  that  the  public 
funds  used  by  the  UJS.  Employment 
Service  are  "for  pollUcal  advantage  first 
and  the  public  welfare  second." 

As  a  member  of  the  subccnunlttee  that 
has  worked  closely  with  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service,  I  believe  that  the  facts 
do  not  bear  out  this  statement.  The 
gentleman  from  California  very  ade- 
quately set  forth  the  answer  to  this  par- 
ticular charge.  I  believe  that  this 
broadside  levied  against  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the 
case.  I  commend  the  genUeman  from 
Minnesota  and  also  the  genUeman  from 
California  for  calling  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  Include  my  remarks 
pertaining  to  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro,  to  save 
time,  so  that  I  may  yield  to  many  others 
of  my  colleagues. 

I  was  also  struck  by  the  broadside 
aimed  at  that  agency. 

First  of  all,  Life  Infers  that  public 
funds  spent  by  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  represent  a  "commitment  to  tap 
the  U.S.  Treasury."  If  the  editors  had 
taken  the  time  to  check  the  facts,  they 
would  have  found  that  Employment 
Service  funds  are  not  appropriated  from 
the  General  Treasury,  but  are  collected 
imder  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act.  They  are  set  aside  In  an  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund,  from  which  they  are 
appropriated  by  Congress  as  ttie  need 
arises  for  the  unemployment  Insurance 
and  employment-service  programs. 

Second,  Life  implies  that  funds  spent 
for  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  are 
"for  poliUcal  advantage  first  and  public 
welfare  second."  I  think  the  record  of 
321  million  placements  made  by  the 
Public  Employment  Service  in  its  30- 
year  existence  demonstrates  beyond  any 
doubt  that  the  purpose  of  this  agency  is 
to  serve  the  public  welfare.  This  dedi- 
cation to  the  naUonal  interest  is  proven 
not  only  by  figures  on  placement,  but 
also  by  such  related  services  as  aptitude 
testing.  occupaUonal  counseling,  and  la- 
bor market  InformaUon  for  mtiHofyy  of 
young  people,  older  workers,  handi- 
capped, veterans,  minority  groups,  and 
for  workers  displaced  by  automation  and 
job  obsolescence.  These  are  the  vitsl 
programs  which.  In  reality.  Life  is  at- 
tacking. 

Third,  Life  tries  the  old  trick  of  com- 
paring the  Employment  Service  budget 
of  1933  with  the  budget  for  1963.  The 
conclusions  they  reach  In  the  arUcle  are 
absurd.  The  1933  budget  supported  only 
150  one-man  or  two-man  ofBces— these 
were  completely  inadequate  to  service  a 
national  labor  market.  Life  disregards 
the  30-year  differential  in  population  and 
labor  force,  and  the  growing  need  for  a 


wider  variety  of  labor  market  services 
as  the  economy  becomes  more  complex 
and  Jobs  are  harder  to  find  for  those 
with  no  marketable  skills. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  telegram 
which  Commissioner  Starkey  of  the  de- 
partment of  employment  security  in  my 
home  State  of  Minnesota  has  sent  to  the 
editors  of  Life  magazine.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  inserted  In  the 
Record  following  my  statement.  The 
commissioner  explains  very  well  the  role 
of  the  Employment  Service  in  today's 
economy.  Among  other  thinigs,  he  points 
out  that  if  the  Employment  Service  man- 
aged to  place  any  individual  even  1  day 
sooner  than  he  would  have  got  a  job  on 
his  own.  the  increase  In  the  gross  national 
product  would  be  enough  not  only  to  pay 
the  cost  of  placement,  but  would  return 
a  very  handsome  profit  to  the  economy  as 
well.  The  same  goes  for  Employment 
Service  operaUons  in  the  country  as  a 
whole.  I  hope  my  friends  and  colleagues 
In  the  House  and  Senate  will  take  cogni- 
zance of  this  so  that  we  can  lay  to  rest 
once  and  for  all  these  attacks  on  the 
public  Employment  Service. 

My  friends,  someday  Life  might  like  to 
write  a  pork  barrel  story  about  itself: 
a  story  on  how  the  Post  OfBce  Depart- 
ment goes  about  4  cents  in  the  hole  for 
each  magazine  it  sends  through  the  mall. 
To  make  it  quite  simple,  the  taxpayers 
are  putting  about  4  cents  per  mailed 
copy  Into  Life's  pork  barrel.  And  that 
Is  the  truth,  not  ficUon. 

Data  Basxd  on  Fiscal  1962  Operations, 
ADjtrsTEo  FOB  Maximum  Postage  Increases 
AND  Employee  Pat  Increases  Authorized 
October  1962 

second-class  mail 

Regular  rate  publications,  outside  county 
and  transient: 

Number  of  pieces:  4,689  million. 


Million!!        Poropiit 

.K  verage 
I)er  pipoe 

(cents) 

Costs 

Ke  venues 

'  $310.  S 
'94.5 

100                   e.  6 
30                   Z  0 

Deficiency.. 

'216.0 

70 

4.6 

'  Source:  1062  oo«t  asoerUlnment  report,  p.  20,  Post 
Office  Department,  Bureau  ol  Finance,  Aug.  14,  1»63. 

KBtimate  of  Life  magazine  annual  second- 
class  mailings  (51  by  Oct.  1961  coxmt)  : 

Pieces 316, 000, 000 

Percent  of  total  above 6.7 

(Non. — It  Is  estimated  that  Ufe  maga- 
Blne's  per  piece  cost  is  below  and  the  per 
piece  revenue  is  above  the  corresponding  av- 
erages for  the  subclass  as  a  whole.) 

St.  Paul,  Minn., 

August  14,  1963. 
Representative  John  Blatnik, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

(Copy  of  the  following  wire  sent  to  George 
P.  Sunt,  managing  editor,  Life  magasine, 
RookefeUer  Center,  New  York,  N.T.) 

Tour  comments  on  the  UB.  emfdoyment 
■errice  in  the  list  of  "tasty  items  in  the 
dish"  of  the  "the  steaming  pork  casserole"  ts 
a  piece  of  not  only  unfair  but  inaccurate 
reporting. 

U  your  reporters  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
And  out  they  would  have  discovered  that  to 
oompare  the  Employment  Service  of  1988 
wb«n  the  first  law  (the  Wagner-Peyser  Act 
p>Mtf1  by  Congreas  Jtme  0,  1933)  establish- 
ing a  Federal-State  system  of  public  em- 
ployment aervlces  was  enacted  with  the  pres- 
ent nationwide  system  of  Federal -State  em- 


plojnment  offices  In  terms  of  the  budget  pro- 
vided is  not  only  absurd  but  extremely  un- 
fair. Anyone  in  his  right  mind  by  simple 
arithmetic  can  calculate  the  amount  of  Job- 
fLnding  help  available  to  each  of  the  13.8  mil- 
lion unemployed  by  a  $1  million  budget  less 
than  8  cents  apiece. 

The  greatest  growth  of  the  Employment 
Service  was  largely  the  result  of  the  require- 
ment in  all  State  tinemployment  insurance 
laws  that  claimants  be  registered  for  work  in 
public  employment  service  offices.  This  was 
and  Is  certainly  a  reasonable  requirement 
since  the  public  employment  service  provides 
the  best  exchange  possible  for  the  return  of 
unemployed  claimants  to  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

Your  reports,  if  they  had  used  a  minimum 
amount  of  research,  would  have  discovered 
that  their  figures  indicating  that  only  40 
percent  of  the  peoples  placed  by  the  USES 
last  year  were  unemployed,  are  the  highly 
distorted  figures  submitted  to  Congress  by  a 
lobbying  organization  which  is  bent  on 
reducing  the  effectiveness  of  the  public  em- 
ployment services.  Research  conducted  in 
Minnesota  this  year  indicates  that  12  per- 
cent of  persons  placed  by  the  Public  Em- 
ployment Service  were  employed.  This  in- 
dicates that  in  Minnesota  88  percent  of  those 
placed  were  unemployed  and  this  corre- 
sponds with  studies  made  in  other  States. 
Our  experience  for  fiscal  year  1963  for  direct 
personal  services  connected  with  placements 
was  $393,678.  We  made  101,487  nonagri- 
cultural  placementr.  Tnat  averages  out  to 
$3.88  per  placement.  It  is  difficult  to  allo- 
cate precisely  nonpersonal  services  between 
imemployment  service  activities  and  em- 
ployment service.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  total 
cost  per  placement  was  less  than  $30  each. 
If  through  our  activities  we  were  able  to  fill 
these  positions  1  day  sooner  than  would 
have  been  possible  without  our  service,  this 
cost  would  be  approximately  60  percent  of 
the  first  day's  earnings. 

This  addition  to  purchasing  power  and 
gross  national  product  by  a  reasonable  calcu- 
lation would  result  In  a  very  handsome  profit 
to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  subsidies  that  the  Oovemment  is 
making  to  business  (including  your  own  in 
the  way  of  mall  subsidies)  is  so  large  that  we 
can  make  no  comparison  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  Oovemment  funds  that  find  their 
way  into  helping  unemployed  people  find 
employment.  Don't  overlook  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  saving  to  the  employers  to  have  a 
readily  available  source  to  keep  their  opera- 
tions staffed.  The  only  people  who  would 
profit  by  the  curtailment  of  the  employment 
service  are  the  fee  charging  agencies  who 
are  waging  a  campaign  before  Congress  to 
curtail  public  employment  activities.  The 
inclusion  of  the  employment  service  in  your 
tirade  on  Congress  makes  It  appear  that  you 
are  in  league  with  them. 

Frank  T.  Starkxt, 
Commi.tsiomr,  Department  of 

Employment  Security. 

In  its  issue  of  August  16,  1968,  Life  maga- 
zine, using  the  name-caUing  technique, 
aimed  a  broadside  at  many  worthwhile  Oov- 
emment programs  under  the  general  label  of 
"pork  barrel"  projects.  Thit  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service  was  one  of  the  targets.  The 
following  is  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  mis- 
statements and  inferences  regarding  the 
USES. 

1.  Life,  page  21,  line  11:  Inference  is  made 
that  public  funds  spent  by  the  USES  repre- 
sent a  "commitment  to  tap  the  U.S.  lYeas- 
ury." 

Answer :  "Monies  are  not  appropriated  from 
the  funds  in  the  general  treasxiry,  but  are 
collected  \inder  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act,  set  aside  In  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund  for  administration  of  the  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  and  Employment  Service 
programs  and  from  this  fund  appropriated 
by  the  Congress." 
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a.  Uto.  pa«»ai.  llJM  13:  InXwuic*  UiuAd*  aerrlce.      Ajb    tot    iinemployed    laborer*-    de-     stockholders  of  the  Luc«»  nuhllcAtinrus  anH 

Ui*t  pul»U«  fuate  wpnA  tar  US«8  «n  "Xor  splU  the  <k>wn trend  Irx  total  unrnkUled  Job     fn^vf  .°^.*  ?  ,^Z^/    ,           ^    "** 

political  adVMtecflm  and  tlM  pubUc  w.1.  o>enlnn.     ttoe     public    employment    office,     ^"  *"*  ^^"*^  ^^P**^.  Mr.  Luce  said: 

fare  ••cofid.'*  (oand  almoat  2   million   }oba   for  unskilled         "^"^  >*^*I  o^  Mimlnga  attained  by  Ufe  haa 

An«w«:  "T^a  ramnl  otf  t31  mlllloD  place*  workers  in  fiscal  year  IMS'*                                       acrer  been  equalled  by  any  other  magazine  In 

menta  In  M  jm»M»  of  Its  existence  demon-  The    table    below    glres    the    occupational      ^*  history  ot  publishing, 

stratea  the  intavrtty  of  the  pubUc  employ-  pattern  of  the  placements:                                          ,  .w.«  — «„♦  «„  4^  w       *   *w    *  ^w. 

ment  system  whkeh  was  wtabUahed  solely  In  L.uce  went  on  to  boast  that  this  cor- 

the  publle  tBtatMt  to  provide  Job  market  Nonfasm  Piuczmkntb  m  thk  uwrnn  States     poratlon  had  been  able  to  show  'a  net 

services.     In  tmwm  oC  public  welfare,  these  bt  OccvrATioN—nacAi.  Yeas  1963               Proflt  of  nearly  $14  million." 

statuucs  fgtmui  not  only  placement  but  ~rr„r».Mon-                                                          ^^^  P*^^  a  dividend  that  year  of  some- 

^u*StS?I,2SSr'aS"S?'rSl!S  %Sr^on:?and   managerial     .     •..T,  500      thing  like  |7  per  share  on  this  $14  mll- 

^  "^SS  S^SSL:^XI^^.  Clerl^l   and   sale. l.OW.aOO      '^^^'Z^'^.J.^^.^^l?^^  ^,?  ~^ '"J.^ 

older  wark«r«.th*luu»Ue«pped%eteranrml-         Service 2,145.200     that  $12  million  of  that  $14  million  profit 

norl^  frouiM.  and  for  wkers  dUplaced  by  SklUed  and  semiskilled 1.245.500  came  as  a  subsidy  from  Uncle  Sam,  and 

automation  and  tob  obaoleecence"  Unskilled  and  other 1.  035.  500  I   think  It  Is  with  poor  grace  that  this 

».  Ufa.  p«0»  M.  ant  line  under  U8«s —  particular  magazine  comes  out  in  this 

"This  sjency  mamged  on  a  $1  miuion  budget  "^o^' - 6.832.300  issue  and  attacks  subsidies — which  are 

^  **'!L*^  Itr**  *'^'  *°  '^**  ^^'^  ''*  "^    Life:   "The  unemployed  laborers  •  •  •  really  not  subsidies  at  all— but  which  are 

*°"^^  aisn      mi-."*******"    Jobless.      It    now  ^nce   the   main   concern   of   the   service,   are  rather    programs    which    In    large    part 

''*!SiL«r"-S!Sr2^^J^;  ,..«,„.-»-i.  ^„  directed  to  report  to  separate  offices  In  the  have  brought  about  the  ConstrucUve  de- 

answar.     ^nie  wtement  completely  over-  ai.,m.  ••  _  i »     »  it.                           *  .t. 

looks   two  faeton— (1)    In   comnarin.   the  ""™"             ,  velopment  of  the  resources  of  this  coun- 

W^  .^  iri^zr  _li'    .       comparing    tne  Answer        In    many    metropollUn    areas,  trv 

^  ^ff^i^^^"^^  '?"'*•  available  for  public  employment  c^  are  organlr^  on  ^'^.f  fh.r.  «..  on.  f«                   ,w      ,        w 

l^.f^JJ^  ."^Ik*^"  into  consideration  'i,  jndustrlal-occupatlonal  basU    each  «^rv-           ^^  ^^'^  ^'^^  ^"^  ^f  ^^^^^  ^^^^^«  ^^i 

the  dlfferwoMlB  tbe  populaUon  and  labor  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  oommunlty  In  speclaliaed  oc-  ^^  K^^^  V^^  0"<^  ""^1  shocking  fact,  and 

SrSLS^^L^SZ*"  *'**°'ti?'  ^  ^  ^  °'  cupauons  and  Industries     For  example.  In-  ^'^^  advtce.    If  you  are  Concerned  about 

T~°°**y~**  tr*"**  !"        1             °^I^  i"'  dustrlal   or  service  offices  are  situated   near  the  costs  of  govemment^-and  if  you  are 

^^7.  TSlnbLi^M*T        *Z'     r          h  '^*  centers  of   need   for  such   workers   and  considering  subscrtbing  to  Life,  do  not. 

IbMaraTsaLStsa^Sntrind  M^Tinm^ntL'mnrf  '^'"'  PO^""»l  employers.     Ukewlse.  clerical  It  is  my  estimate  that  the  loss  to  the  Post 

the  ^^r^Zi^  J!Z^  "r..?^  .""lT  rfr  "'^'^  profe«.tonal  offices  are  located  In  busl-  Office  Department  and  the  Uxpayers  on 

U«laIatki;^Sr&rS«a   19M    thTSde?.!  fT  '^'-^/^'^.^     'P'*  policy  hardly  merits  the  ^^h    new    Ufe    subscripUon    Is    $2    per 

fSl  weri  ilJiri^  f cTi)  ^  or  twi  l^.^^t^l:^:^'':;^'^:'^.^^.^'  vear.    This  represent- the  difference  be- 

S^iri^%52L^d''^vTSr,:hft  J^J^e      ^r  -^  ;S  Sr«nw.f  the  Jween  what  Life  pays  the  Department 

!f^Liir?i^^^-      ^»°^',Jf*°'""'  people  USES  placed  were  unemployed  ••  ^^^  making  delivery  of  52   Issues,  and 

^i.'H^jS'^Jtil^J^.     ^^^  ^H*r.  Answer:     This  completely  faie  statement  »hat  It  COStS  the  Department  tO  deUver. 

,^^y  reeouToeiiL^  fee-charging  agencies.     Life  did  not  bother  for  my  comments  on  their  article,  and  I 

4    Ulm:    "It  now  spends   $188   miuion   a  ^  '^^^^  '^  accuracy  responded  in  this  fashion.     I  said  I  was 

year,    most   of    It   on    people    who    are    em-  'Continued  observations  of  placement  op-  more  struck  by  Ufe's  omissions  than  Its 

ployed— to  find  tbem  better  Jobs."  eratlons  over  the  years  indicate  that  only  a  disclo6ures.     For    example.     I    observed 

Anawar:  "WhUa  imbllc  wnployment  serv-  ^"  '^"/"i:*'' 4^  '''^  .^  l^r^Z,"  h/f^:  that  Ufe  failed  to  list  any  instances  of 

ice  doors  are  open  to  all  Job  seekers,   the  ^"^"^J^^^""        Jf  ^^     ^ll^.  ^  ,^^t  State  or  local  "pork  barreling"  leadinc 

<^..».K^n.tn.  mm^Zmttrm  r^  I tV-,.«i i,.o „.-  -,-  ^'^f  ^^^  suTvey  whlch  showsd  thst  only  3  ^^^^  or  jucai     pora.   oarrciiiiK.     leaaiim 

STTiISS^LT^SS^JJ^nn^J^Ki^^t  r^  ?*«•«"'  °^  public  employment  service  place-  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  authors 

^^!^SS!t^^^t^n^^nnL'  ^*"^   ^•^^«   «'   employed    workers   «^king  made   their   point   rather   by   definition 

tlonsfor  w«!t     Itoaover    youth  searching"  ^^^^  J°»»   °'  f^^ing  to  make  better  use  of  than   revelation.      In  other   words,   they 

for  tbalr  flrst  Joba  coosUtute  a  significant  ''*^'"""  '*'^"*  "^'^  abmues  "  would   have   US    believe   that   when   the 

portion  at  tha  anamployed    and  they  com-  (Source:  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Federal  Government  builds  a  dam  or  a 

prise  nearly  M  parcant  of'  new   Job  appU-  ^^   Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D  C  highway,  it  Is  "pork  barreUng,"  but  when 

cants  at  kx»l  amployment  offices.    In  fiscal  ^"*   ^^'  ^®*^  '  State  and  local  government  units  do  the 

year   196S.  tha  puMle  employment  service  j   ^^^    y\e\d   to   the    gentleman    from  same    thing,    it    Is    sound,    frugal,    and 

"^  **^*' **!!?  ^-SS.  ^ '*!'^*™*"!*  °i  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall).  prudent    investment   of    the    taxpayers 

C;S;JSSS^;ii2f'^J?3''^Srrnon  Mr  UDALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  dollar. 

handicapped  wmaata.  and   1 3  million   non-  ,                              ^i_    ^                                ^,               tt                   't    i.    j    •.         j     i^    ,..1-    x    xi-i 

farm  plaoKBsnta  of  workers  age  46  and  older,  said  by  someone  that  you  never  mention         However.    I    had    to   admit   that   this 

In  a  BiirTny    hMsd  on  a  national  sample  rop^  'n  t^e  house  of  a  man  who  has  been  thesis  suffers  from  Life's  failure  to  In- 

wWch  inetadad  aU  oC  the  large  industrial  hanged.    If  I  were  the  editors  of  Life,  the  elude  any  Defense  spending  in  ita  "pork 

States— oondnetad  by  the  Bureau  of   Km-  last  word  I  would  want  to  mention  would  barrel  "    concept,    even    though    Defense 

pioymant  Oeciulty  during  the  week  begin-  be  the  word  "subsidy."    F>or  this  maga-  contracts  account  for  nearly  two-thirds 

nlng  May  l»,  IMS.  It  was  found  that  97  ^ine  and  others  of  its  kind  enjoy  the  most  of  all  Federal  spending.     Evidently  the 

percent  of  varlBad  ptaeementa  were  place-  j            ,          j  "pork"  in  the  barrel      I  am  authors  would  have  us  beUeve  that  the 

SJ^Se'^te^S^rS^^^-P.^yTrTc't.'S;  »  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  B-36s  and  B_50s  we  j^  scrapping  for 

public  emplonl«it  oa£  are  squired  to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  I  Pots  and  pans,  and  the  battleships  we 

provide    plaoamant   service    to    all    persons  want  to  menUon  some  of  the  facts  that  are  melUng  down  for  razor  blades,  con- 

legaily  quallHad  to  engage   in   gainful  oc-  deal  with  the  mailing  subsidy  accorded  stituted  wise  spending,  but  the  Interstate 

cupations.  this  and  other  magazines  Highway   System  was  a  Federal   boon- 

5.  Ufe:    ""Pb  attract  professional   people,  nqw  the  cold,  hard  ftict  of  the  matter  doggie. 

some  State  aganclea  build  eiatxrate  offices  ^^  ih&i  in  this  year  of  our  Lord    1963    it         Th^  omi.ssion  which  struck  me  as  most 

with    free   parktaf   lots   In    downtown   dls-  will  cost  the  Post  Office  Department  $310  Ktartllng.   however,   is   the   $215   million 

'^'f*"           ..^  „       .^      ,.           ,         ,     ,-  million  to  deliver  second-class  publica-  taxpayers  of  this  country  pay  every  year 

Answw:    "Nationwide,   there   are  only   10  uona  such  as  Life     The  Deoartment  will  to  deliver  magazines  like  Life.     In  my 

separate  local  pffiblle  employment  offices  de-  "^"f  ^Y  "          .          }^    ueparunent  »1U                                    editors    I   ma/lp    the   noint 

voWd    excluslrSy    to   placement   of    prof es-  get  back  in  posUge  $95  million.    In  other  ^^^^  V^  „"*;,  ™°"^ J  [^^^^^ 

sionai  people.   •Hiaaa  offlces  are  In  downtown  words,  they  have  a  subsidy  of  $215  mil-  *j^»5^  I ^^ni  to  make  here  today,  and 

locations^md   moat   of    them    are   modem  Uon.     This  pays  about  31  percent  of  the  that  is  this    surely  such  a  subsidy  would 

buslneaalike  faculties.     Not  a  single  one  of  cost  this  year  of  delivering  these  publl-  ^^*^^  ^  ^^'^^  <^^*^"^  to  the  designation 

them  has  a  free  parking  lot.    Some  of  our  cations      The    Luce   publications,    it    is  "li>or)f.  barrel"  as  any  program,  project, 

other  local  employment  ofllces  in  downtown  estimated  will  this  year  receive  a  subsidy  expenditure  or  subsidy  mentioned  in  the 

m'!nt'lii?^'Sr^^^°^kinJ^'''  ''"^*'  of  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20  Life  article. 

8   JT^^  SS^lo^  !f borer    once  ^nillion.     While  my  1963  figure  is  an  esU-         Some  wag  suggested  out  In  the  hall  a 

thti^o^SinTZsSJici*^  mate.  I  do  have  more  exact  figures  from  few  moments  ago  that  It  might  have  been 

Answer:  -Tha  unemployed,  skuied  or  un-  some  studies  made  by  the  House  Post  appropriate  If  the  magazine  had  omitted 
skillsd,  have  alwaya  been  and  still  are  the  Office  Cfommlttee  covering  the  year  1956.  the  letter  "F"  from  Its  title  for  this  par- 
main  concent  of   tha   pubUc   employment  In  that  year  a  statement  was  sent  to  the  ticular  week's  issue. 
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Finally  let  me  touch  on  juct  one  ottaer 
aspect  of  the  article. 

One  of  the  biggest  attacks  was  made 
on  the  post  office's  program  of  buUdiJOf 
more  post  offlces  and  particularly  on 
leasing  arrangements  that  the  post  (Ace 
has  made  In  recent  years.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  accuracy  of  the  statements  In  tbe 
article.  It  reminds  me  of  a  meeting  I 
attended  in  Denver  once  where  the  guest 
speaker  was  Introduced  by  a  badly  mis- 
informed master  of  ceremonies.  He 
said: 

Our  speaker  today  is  from  Oklahocna.  He 
Is  a  big  wheel  in  the  cattle  Industry.  X 
understand  he  Is  Just  up  here  on  a  big 
transaction  that  he  has  Just  cloeed  in  which 
be  made  tlOO.OOO. 

The  speaker  got  up  and  said : 

TY\K  introduction  is  only  approzlmatcly 
correct.  I  am  not  from  Oklahoma;  I  am 
from  Texas.  I  am  not  In  cattle;  I  am  !n 
oil.  The  deal  was  not  for  $100,000;  It  was 
$10,000.  And  I  did  not  make  It;  I  loet  it. 
With  those  exceptions,  the  introduction  of 
the  master  of  ceremonies  was  entirely  cor- 
rect. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  about  the  way 
it  is  with  this  portion  of  this  article  I 
am  going  to  discuss. 

Last  spring,  before  the  Appropriations 
Committe  of  the  House,  the  president  of 
the  Magazine  Publishers  Association 
gave  his  group's  urgent  endorsement  to 
a  1958  $2  billion  program  which  they 
called  a  crash  modernization  plan. 

That  $2  billion  program  which  the 
Magazine  Publishers  Association  has 
been  consistently  advocating  in  a  drum- 
fire of  editorials  and  letters  to  President 
Kennedy  and  propaganda  to  Members 
of  Congress  consists  of  "only  $1.5  billion 
to  build  12.000  new  post  offlces  the  coun- 
try now  needs — the  other  half  billion 
to  be  used  by  the  Department  to  equip 
the  new  post  offlces  built  by  private  In- 
vestors." The  publishers  of  Life  maga- 
zine are  among  the  most  active  and  vocal 
members  of  the  Magazine  Publishers 
Association. 

Yet.  the  current  Life  magazine,  pre- 
sumably directed  in  editorial  policy  by 
the  same  persons  who  have  vigorously 
sought  to  sell  this  program  to  tbe  Con- 
gress, says: 

Perhaps  the  oldest  and  most  cherished  of 
all — sources  for  slicing  pork  out  of  the 
FedertU  Treasury — Is  the  Post  Of&ce  Depart- 
ment *  *  *  It  may  well  be  that  sticcess  In 
scattering  new  post  offlces  generously  around 
a  congressional  district  has  kept  more  men 
In  Congress  longer  than  any  other  wrench  In 
the  political  tool  kit. 

This  amazing  disparity  between  pub- 
lisher's policy  and  editorial  copy  Is  typi- 
cal of  the  gap  between  text  and  fact 
throughout  the  section  of  the  article 
dealing  with  the  Post  Office  Department 
building  program  and  the  particlpatkm 
both  of  the  administration  and  Members 
of  the  Congress  In  same. 

For  example,  the  fictional  versioa  In 
Life  describes  the  program  this  way: 

It  seenos  fair  to  cs'*  it  (post  oOlce  coostmo- 
tlon)  pork,  except  In  cases  where  the  poat 
office  is  clearly  necessary." 

Here  are  the  facts.  In  1057  there  were 
approximately  47,000  postal  facilities  In 
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the  XTtaited  States.  In  the  17  years  from 
IMO  tbrough  1957  barely  900  of  them 
bad  been  rq>laoed  by  newly  constructed 
post  offices.  Tlie  last  administration 
and  this  have,  in  toto,  replaced  5,500  ad- 
ditional buildings  since  1957  and  tbe  De- 
partment is  still  faced  with  a  backlog  of 
construction  which  would  never  be  tol- 
erated in  private  industry. 

As  an  example:  New  York  City,  with 
the  largest  postal  volume  In  the  world 
and  40,000  employees,  has  not  had  a  new 
major  postal  facility  in  50  years. 

De^)ite  the  flcticmal  presentation  in 
Ijife — ^at  post  offices  are  built  to  meet 
the  whims  and  caprices  of  campaign 
politics — 4,000  r>ost  offlces  were  reviewed 
between  September  of  1961  and  June  30, 
1963,  in  instances  where  space  and  fa- 
cilities were  inadequate.  Of  those  cases 
only  1,100  survived  the  scrutiny  of  space 
requirement  and  real  estate  technicians 
and  the  alternatives  of  modernization  or 
other  available  space.  Thus,  sllghUy 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  elijgible  new 
post  officfs  were  authorized  within  tight 
budgetary  limitations. 

Since  facts  seldom  support  fiction,  the 
authors  naturally  had  strenuously  to 
avoid  the  truth  in  scrambling  for  an  ex- 
ample to  support  their  case.  They  chose 
the  campaign  of  Senator  Kennedy  to  Il- 
lustrate Just  how  blatantly  p>ost  office 
construction  has  baen  manipulated. 

They  pointed  out,  factually,  that: 

Eight  new  poet  offlces  have  been  or  are  be- 
ing constructed  in  Massachusetts. 

They  did  not  Indicate,  of  course,  that 
the  space  requirements  for  each  of  these 
offlces  had  been  developed  many 
months — ^up  to  a  year — prior  to  Novem- 
ber 1962.  And  in  the  same  consistently 
successful  effort  to  sidestep  any  facts, 
they  naturally  neglected  to  question  the 
need  for  any  one  of  these  offlces. 

Then  to  prove  just  how  broadmlnded 
they  were,  they  report  that  14  other  of- 
flces have  been  approved  for  construc- 
tion since  Senator  Kennedy  took  offlce. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  23  projects  have 
been  approved  in  Massachusetts  since 
November  1962.  And  In  all  but  one  in- 
stance, again,  the  space  requirements 
were  developed  long  before  November 
1962.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  space  requirements  were 
developed  more  than  a  year  before  the 
last  election  In  Massachusetts. 

The  implication  that  postal  construc- 
tion was  somehow  Inequitably  distributed 
to  Massachusetts  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  less  telling  had  the  authors  also  re- 
ported on  other  comparable  States.  In 
the  same  period,  look  at  new  post  offlces 
in  some  other  States — 32  In  New  Jersey, 
21  In  Qeorgia  and  32  in  Indiana. 

Then  leaping  effortlessly  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  tbe  State  of  Washington,  the 
novelist  who  researched  the  postal  sec- 
tion of  the  Life  article  gave  what  he  de- 
scribes as  "a  typical  lease-bulldlng  deal 
the  Department  is  getting  In  Bellevue, 
Wash."  In  this  deal,  typical  not  of  postal 
building,  but  rather  of  imagination  un- 
fettered by  facts  is  the  flat  statement 
that  the  lessor  is  guaranteed  "an  annual 
6-percent  return  on  his  land  Invest- 
ment." There  is  no  guarantee  at  all. 
Tbe  lessor  was  the  lowest  of  14  bidders. 
He  signed  a  fixed-sum  rent  contract  with 


utterly  no  guarantee  except  the  payment 
of  rent. 

A  "minor"  error  somehow  crept  into 
the  article  by  describing  the  lease  as  a 
30-year  contract.  In  fact,  the  lease  is 
for  20  years,  substantially  altering  all 
aspects  of  the  analysis  of  cost. 

At  one  point,  presumably  by  accident, 
an  accurate  figure  is  used — the  popula- 
tion of  Bellevue.  Wash.,  is  13.000.  But 
that  post  offlce  like  most  of  the  new  fa- 
cilities built  today,  serves  a  much  wider 
arear— In  fact,  41,000  people.  Finally, 
this  so-called  typical  case  Ignores  the 
fact  that  the  lessor  is  paying  mainte- 
nance cost,  all  local  taxes,  and  insurance. 
Were  the  building  Government-owned, 
maintenance  and  Insurance  equivalent 
would  be  added  to  the  cost  of  a  f  edendly 
owned  building  and  It  is  a  fair  assump- 
tion that  the  people  of  Bellevue,  Wash., 
prefer  to  receive  taxes  from  the  prcverty 
rather  than  have  a  federally  owned 
structure  remove  even  the  land  from  the 
local  tax  rolls. 

In  an  article  which  points  to  local  re- 
sponsibility, expenditures  of  local  funds 
and  emphasis  on  local  initiative  in  regard 
to  other  Federal  projects,  Ufe  would,  in 
its  postal  section,  deny  54  local  communi- 
ties approximately  $33  million. 

Brushing  off  a  factual  analysis  of  cost 
differentials  of  $62  million  "because  of  a 
disagreement  on  just  how  Interest  should 
be  calculated,"  Life  succeeds  in  putting 
itself  firmly  on  the  side  of  both  local  ini- 
tiative and  higher  Federal  costs — no 
mean  trick  even  when  you  do  forget  what 
you  set  out  to  prove. 

This  inconsistency  appears  when  Life 
reports  that  the  OAO  quotes  the  post 
ofBce  as  "calculating  the  extra  expenses 
through  lease  building  at  only  $62  mil- 
lion" on  54  specific  new  post  offices 
studied  by  the  General  Accounting  Offlce. 
Space  limitations,  perhaps,  made  It  im- 
possible for  Life's  authors  to  note  that 
of  the  alleged  $62  million,  more  than 
half — $33  million — are  going  to  the  54 
local  communities  in  the  form  of  local 
taxes  which,  if  not  paid  by  the  lessors 
of  post  offlces,  would  have  to  be  absorbed 
through  higher  taxes  by  the  people  In 
these  communities.  An  additional  $8 
million  is  being  paid  by  the  lessors  In 
insurance  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  pay  one  way  or  the 
other  were  the  buildings  federally  owned. 
And  $5^2  million  more  represents  main- 
tenance of  the  buildings  by  their  own- 
ers— another  expense  which  would  be 
borne  by  the  taxpayer  directly  were  tl"iose 
buildings  owned  by  the  Government. 

But  this  last  $15.5  million  completely 
evaporates  unless  It  Is  assumed,  as  It  was 
by  both  Life  and  GAO,  that  the  cost  of 
construction  is  the  same  whether  the 
building  is  a  Federal  project  or  built  by 
private  enterprise.  Given  the  cynicism 
on  the  cost  of  Federal  projects  exhibited 
by  the  authors  in  the  forepart  of  the 
article,  it  Is  completely  Illogical  that  they 
would  swallow  such  an  assumption. 

The  average  taxpayer  should  be  par- 
doned for  thinking  that  all  post  offlces 
are  long-term  leases,  since  Life  makes 
the  flat  statement: 

The  post  offlce  binds  Itaelf  to  rant  tha 
buildings  from  30  to  80  years  with  renewal 
options  up  to  60  years. 
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This  •tatement.  like  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  m*terlal  used.  Is  almost  unbeliev- 
ably misleading.  Ninety  percent  of  all 
the  leases  are  for  10  years  or  less— cer- 
tainly a  new  approach  to  statistical 
analysis  Is  bom  here  when  10  percent  of 
the  whole  Is  labeled  "typicaL" 

Postal  oporaklons  are  hamstning  by 
uiadequata  and  obsolete  facilities  in 
thousands  of  cities  and  towns  across  the 
country.  Mailers,  postal  employees,  and 
local  community  leaders  constantly  at- 
test to  the  need  for  new  buildings  to 
match  bualneas  and  industrial  growth. 

It  seems  a  shame,  really,  for  Life  mag- 
azine, certainly  one  of  the  biggest  bar- 
gain users  of  this  system,  to  lead  a 
Bcatter-shot  attack  on  a  soundly  based 
program  which  Its  publishers  are  simul- 
taneously demanding  be  accelerated. 

Remarkably  similar  to  building  pro- 
graau  used  by  major  private  corpora- 
tions to  proTlde  adequate  physical  plant, 
the  Post  OOce  Department's  lease  con- 
struction program  attracts  private  capi- 
tal which  otherwise  would  have  to  come 
from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Life's  article 
was  in  conformance  neither  with  the 
facts  nor  the  policy  of  their  own  indus- 
try. 

I  wanted  to  say  that  we  do  have  a 
great  need  for  new  post  offices.     This 
is  adding  every  year  enough  addiUonal 
people  to  equal  a  city  the  size  of  Phila- 
delphia.    We   need   more    roads,    more 
schools,  and  more  post  offices.    We  can 
either  do  nothing  or  take  action  to  pro- 
vide  post   offices   for   these   people.     If 
we  act,  and  I  feel  we  must,  there  are 
two  ways  to  go  about  it.    One  is  for  the 
Ctovemment  to  build  these  post  offices. 
We  would  need  a  tremendous  program 
of  post  office  construction.    The  second 
way  to  do  It  would  be  to  have  an  intel- 
ligent, reasonable  leasing  program.    This 
is  what  the  Department  has  worked  out. 
under  both  Presidents  Elsenhower  and 
Kennedy.    We  have  taken  the  lease  ro«ul 
because  Congress,  with  the  big  budgets 
it  is  faced  with,  has  been  unwilling  to 
provide  tlie  money  for  a  crash  program 
of  post  office  construction.    This  program 
has    been    carefully    calculated    and    I 
think  has  been  well  administered.    You 
can  make  a  good  argument  for  having 
the  Oovemment  construct  the  post  offices 
Itself,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Is 
not  a  realistic  option,  the  Post  Office  has 
done  the  very  best  It  can. 

As  one  who  has  studied  closely  the 
workings  of  our  fine  Postal  Establish- 
ment I  am  particularly  aggrieved  at  the 
misleading  and  erroneous  charges  leveled 
at  the  UJ3.  Post  Office  Department, 
which  is  one  of  the  world's  largest  and 
most  efficient  business  operations. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  for  his.  as 
always,  very  penetrating  and  effective 
presentation. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee and  a  very  effective  one. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  xaj  distinguished  chairman  at 
this  Ume  for  correcting  a  very  distorted 
report  relative  to  public  worts  and  other 
functions  of  our  Government. 
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I  want  to  commend  particularly  the 
gentleman  on  his  coverage  of  the  very 
important     Gulf     Intracoastal     Canal, 
which  I  think  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
workings  of  the  benefit-cost  ratio  as  a 
formula  determining  the  merits  of  pub- 
lic works  programs.    I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  but  that  the  real  way  and 
the  best  way  to  examine  the  efficacy  of 
the  public  works  programs  is  to  look  at 
projects  that  are  actually  in  operation 
I  for  one  was  considerably  impressed  by 
the  lack  of  treatment  In  this  particular 
article  of  projects  that  have  been  under- 
way, projects  that  have  been  completed 
for  many  years.    I  can  only  conclude,  in 
view  of   the  viciousness  of  this  article, 
that  the  reason  why  tho.se  projects  were 
ignored  was  that  they  would   not  bear 
out  the  vicious  tenor  of  the  article.    We 
can  best  contribute  here,  as  I  see  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  speaking  briefly  about  proj- 
ects with   which  we  are  per.sonally   fa- 
miliar     I  happen  to  n-pre.sent  the  14th 
Congressional  District   in   south   Texas 
There  is  a  fine  port  at  Corpus  Christi  in 
Texas.      That    port.    Mr     Speaker,    was 
inaugurated   in    1926.     Prom    that   time 
until  the  present  time  it  has  been  esti- 
mated   that    that     port     averaged    the 
location  of  one  major  industrial   plant 
m  the  general  Corpus  Christi  area  each 
year   since    1928.     That   port   has   Ken- 
erated    much    additional    new    business 
in  bolstering  the  economy  of  that  area, 
which  amounts  to  many,  many  fold  the 
sums  spent  on  its  generation.     I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question,  considering 
the  level  of  Federal  taxes  that  comes  out 
of  business  these  days,  that  the  port  of 
Corpus  Christi  paid  for  itself  in  hard- 
earned  Federal  taxes  many  times  over 
since  it  was  originally  inaugurated  back 
in    1926,    just    as    has    the    Intracoastal 
Canal. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  me. 
and  I  know  it  is  the  same  to  you.  public 
works  projects  are  an  expression  of  the 
confidence  that  the  American  people 
have  in  themselves  and  in  their  future 
They  are  investments  in  the  future  of 
this  country. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota for  yielding. 

Mr.  BLAT^aK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  state- 
ment. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Committee  on  Public  Works, 
such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  want  to  Join  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blat- 
mik)  and  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Edmonson]  in  overruling  the  im- 
plication of  the  Life  magazine  article  is- 
sue, of  August  16,  1963.  entitled  'Pork 
Barrel  Swells." 

According  to  the  foreword,  this  article 
is  the  work  of  five  men,  three  of  whom 
spent  2  months  of  travel  and  reseawih 
reporting,  the  fourth  put  their  findings 
into  final  form,  and  the  fifth  took  the 
photographs.  The  article  covers  an  ex- 
tremely wide  field  and  includes  rivers 
and  harbors,  flood  control,  irrigation 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  entire  civil 
works  operations  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.    It 


also  includes  the  post  office  buildint^ 
program,  the  activities  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  the  work 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  tliree  in- 
vestigators in  one  editorial  review  can  in 
2   months   cover  more  than  the  barest 
fraction    of    this    tremendous    program 
Book.s  have  been  written  on  one  aspect 
alone  of  one  of  the  programs.    In  gen- 
eral,  the  article  must  be  considered  as 
extremely    superficial,     extremely    one- 
.sided  and  in  many  ways  distorted.     In 
.some  respects  the  distortion  is  so  great 
as  to  constitute  a  major  fallacy.     Even 
with    respect   to   the   comments  on    the 
civil  works  projects  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers which  are  covered  in  this  analy- 
sis  the   article  is  superficial.     There   is 
very  little  reference  made,  and  then  only 
indirectly    and    in    passing,    that    there 
might  be  some  merit  in  some  projects 
Finally  the  projects  and  programs  which 
are  commented   upon  are  the  result  of 
the  work  of  literally  hundreds  of  engi- 
neers, economists  and  other  technically 
trained  experts;  they  have  been  reviewed 
again  and  again  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment  as   well  as   the  States   and  other 
local  interests.    In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  they  have  received  approval  of  the 
Bureau   of    the   Budget    acting   for    the 
President  which  has  been  noted  as  a  con- 
servative   body.     They    have    been    ap- 
proved by  the  legislative  committees  of 
the  Congress  and  funds  have  been  made 
available    through     the    Appropriations 
Committees.    There  is  no  known  activity 
in  the  world  on  the  i>art  of  any  govern- 
ment   which    is   subject    to    the   Intense 
.scrutiny,  to  the  multiple  review  and  to 
the  countless  checks  and  balances  than 
the  civil  works  program. 

The  article  uses  the  term  "pork  bar- 
rel" in  Its  caption  and  throughout  it.s 
context.    This  term  first  appeared  in  the 
1880's    and    was    a    result    of    criticism 
leveled   at  so-called   unworthy   project.-^ 
which   were   claimed   to   have   been  se- 
lected through  a  logrolling  process  where 
the  Members  of  Congress  would  support 
each  other's  projects  regardless  of  the 
merits  In  turn  for  their  colleagues'  sup- 
port of  their  own.     Whether  this  crit- 
icism Is  true  or  not  Is  not  the  point  at 
issue    here.     Subsequent    to    that    time 
legislation  and  administrative  procedures 
have  grown  up  over  a  period  of  some  60 
years  designed  to  prevent  the  construc- 
tion of  unworthy  projects.     One  of  the 
first  steps  in  this  direction  was  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  an  arm  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  to  review  objectively,  subject 
to  no  Influence  from  anyone,  all  reports 
of  the  corps  made  by  its  field  offices.  This 
Ls  not  an  autonomous  body  and  Is  com- 
posed of  senior  officers  of  the  corps  who 
have  had  wide  experience  In  civil  works. 
They    are    usually    division    engineers, 
which  means  that  they  are  in  charge  of 
sevei-al  districts  each  covering  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  country.    In  addi- 
tion to  the  staff  of  each  division  engineer 
there  is  a  well-trained  and  highly  compe- 
tent civilian  staff  stationed  In  Washing- 
ton whose  only  function  is  to  review  the 
various  reports  submitted  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  to  present  the 
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facts  to  the  Board  In  Its  monthly  meet- 
ing. The  Board  is  quasi-Judicial  In 
i\ature  and  generally  conservative  In 
makeup.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
any  report  which  runs  the  gauntlet  of 
the  Board  of  Engineers  must  per  se  have 
unquestioned  merit. 

In  addition  to  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  the  reports  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  have  many  other 
gauntlets  to  run  before  they  finally  re- 
sult in  authorized  and  constructed  proj- 
ects. It  would  take  too  long  to  describe 
each  of  the  18  steps  which  must  be 
taken,  but  I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this 
point  a  list  of  these  steps  from  the  origi- 
nal conception  of  a  project  to  its  eventual 
accomplishment. 

Also  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  concur  in  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  on  the 
responsibilities  of  the  press  and  also  to 
Insert  this  procedure  Involving  the  con- 
ception, authorization,  and  ultimate  con- 
strxictlon  of  Corps  of  Engineers  rivers 
and  harbors  and  flood  control  projects 
which  in  detail  list  the  18  steps  from  the 
beginning  to  the  realization  of  the  pub- 
lic works  project. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
Proceduki  Involvino  thk  CoNCBPTioir,  Au- 
thorization, AND  Ultimati  CkJNSTBncnoN 
OF  Corps  or  Engineers'  Rivkb  and  HAanoa 
AND  Flood   Contbol  Projects 

STEP     NO.     i:     INITIATION    OP    ACTION    BY    LOCAL 
INTERESTS 

Local  citizens  who  desire  navigation,  flood 
control,  or  related  water  resource  Improve- 
nienta  should  contact  their  Senators  and 
Representatives  with  a  request  that  provi- 
sion of  the  desired  facilities  be  considered  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  Local  interests 
may  also  request  advice  of  representatives  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  who  will  furnish 
pertinent  avaUable  information  and  advise 
tliem  of  the  appropriate  further  proceduras. 

STEP     NO.     a:      CONSUT.TATION     BT     SKNATOe     OK 
REPRXSENTATIVX    WTTH    PUBLIC    WOUU    COM- 

MIl  1KB 

Either  one  of  two  courses  of  action  may  be 
taiLen  by  a  Senator  or  Representative  in 
seciirlng  authorization  of  an  investigation. 
If  a  previous  report  on  navigation,  flood 
control,  or  allied  pxirposes  has  been  made 
for  the  area  In  question,  the  Senator  or 
Representative  may  request  the  Senate  or 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  to  adopt 
a  resolution  authorizing  a  review  of  previous 
reports  to  determine  whether  any  modifica- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers'  recom- 
mendations In  such  reports  would  be  ad- 
visable, as  contemplated  by  section  4  of 
River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  Uarclx  4. 
1913.  If  no  previous  report  has  been  made. 
the  Senator  or  Representative  may  request 
the  committee  to  Include  authorization  for 
a  survey  in  either  an  omnibus  river  and 
harbor   and  flood  control  bill  or  a  separate 

bin. 

STEP  NO.   3  :    ACTION   BT  THE  PUBLIC  WOBKS 
COMMnrXK 

If  tlie  committee  is  convinced  of  the  need 
for  a  review  report,  an  appropriate  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  Bocutl  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  to  make  the  review  will 
be  adopted  by  the  committee  and  referred 
to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  no  censer  j 
action.  However,  if  a  previous  report  in- 
volves the  project  for  the  alluvial  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries,  the 
resolution  will  call  for  a  review  of  that  re- 
port by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  rather  than 


by  the  board.  If  the  committee  is  convinced 
of  the  need  for  an  original  report,  the  au- 
thorization for  an  Investigation  will  be  In- 
cluded in  either  an  omnibus  river  and  har- 
bor and  flood  control  bill  or  a  separate  bill 
for  consideration  by  Congress.  Each  com- 
mittee may  request  advice  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  on  the  desirability  of  authorizing 
such  study. 

STEP  NO.   4 :    ASSIGNMENT   OF   INVESTIGATION   BY 
CHIEF   OF   KNGINXEKS 

Whether  an  investigation  Is  requested  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  by  committee  resolu- 
tion or  by  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  will  assign  the  inves- 
tigation to  an  appropriate  reporting  oflacer, 
usually  the  division  engineer  in  whose  ter- 
ritory the  area  is  located.  Division  engi- 
neers may  further  assign  the  investigation 
to  the  proper  district  engineer.  However, 
before  work  can  be  undertaken  on  an  inves- 
tigation, funds  for  that  purpose  must  be 
appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

STEP    NO.    S  :    PTJBLIC    HEARINGS    BT    DIVISION    OR 
DISTRICT   ENGINEER 

The  division  or  district  engineer.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  views  and  desires  of  local 
people,  will  hold  public  hearings  as  appro- 
priate at  localities  accessible  to  all  con- 
cerned. Local  interests  will  be  afforded  full 
opportunity  to  express  their  views  on  the 
cliaracter  and  extent  of  the  improvement  de- 
sired and  on  the  need  and  advisability  of 
its  execution.  A  hearing  in  connection  with 
cooperative  beach  erosion  studies  will  be 
c^tional  with  the  reporting  offices  and  the 
cooperating  agency. 


STEP     NO.     S:     INVESTIGATION     BT     DIVISION     OR 
DISTRICT  ENGINEER 

The  division  or  district  engineer  after 
carefully  analyzing  the  data  obtained  from 
local  Interests  and  developed  through  field 
and  oSlce  studies,  will  devise  a  plan  of  im- 
provement best  suited  for  problems  under 
consideration  and  the  area  in  question. 
During  development  of  the  plan  of  Improve- 
ment, consideration  will  be  given  to  opti- 
mum use  of  all  water  resources  of  the  area 
by  providing  allied  improvements.  A  favor- 
able recommendation  will  depend  on 
whether  the  benefits  to  be  derived  through 
the  plan  of  improvement  exceed  the  costs  to 
be  incvtrred. 

STBP  NO.  7 :   KKVIEW  BT  DIVISION  ENGINEER  AND 
ISSUANCE   OF  PUBLIC  NOTICE 

Upon  completion  of  the  report  by  the  dis- 
trict engineer,  the  division  engineer  having 
Jurisdiction  will  review  the  report  and 
transmit  It  to  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors.  At  that  time  he  will 
issue  a  public  notice  to  all  parties  known  to 
be  interested  In  the  Investigation,  setting 
forth  the  findings  of  the  district  and  divi- 
sion engineers  and  their  recommendations 
for  improvement,  and  informing  those  con- 
cerned that  they  may  furnish  their  views  to 
the  Board. 

STEP  NO.   S:    KKVIXW  AND  HEARINGS  BT 
KNCINXXK  BOARDS 

The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  an  independent  body  with  separate 
staff  In  Washington.  D.C..  is  required  by  law 
to  review  all  survey  and  review  reports  ex- 
cept beach  eroeion  reports.  The  Beach 
Erosion  Board,  also  an  independent  body 
and  staff  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Is  the  review 
board  for  beach  erosion  studies.  These 
Boards  may  hold  public  hearings  before 
making  recommendations  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers. 

STSP  MO.  •  :  PKEFAKATION  OF  PROPOSED  REPORT  OF 
THZ  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS  AND  KEVIKW  THEKE- 
OW  BT  THE  Af f  ULIED  STATES  AND  FEDEKAL 
AOKNCas 

When  the  Board  concerned  completes  its 
review  of  the  report  and  transmits  its  recom- 
mendation  to    the   Chief  of  Engineers,    the 


latter  will  prepare  his  proposed  report  and 
will  refer  It,  with  the  Board's  report,  to  the 
Govemors  of  the  affected  States  and  to  other 
interested  Federal  agencies  in  order  to  ob- 
tain their  views  and  recommendations  on  the 
improvements  discussed  In  the  rep>ort.  The 
Federal  agencies  involved  may  include  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  In- 
terior. Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  the  Federal  Power  Commission;  and 
interested  branches  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  States  and  the  other  Federal 
agencies  normally  will  be  expected  to  forward 
their  comments  on  the  proposed  report  to 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  within  90  da3r8. 

STEP  NO.   10  :  TRANSMITTAL  OF  KEF<»T  TO  BURKAU 
OF    THE    BUDGXT 

After  the  Chief  of  Engineers  receives  the 
comments  of  the  Governors  of  the  affected 
States  and  those  of  other  interested  Federal 
agencies,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  will  sub- 
mit a  draft  of  his  letter  of  transmission  to 
Congress,  with  the  report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  and  all  pertinent  papers,  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  a  de- 
termination of  the  relationship  of  the  report 
tvi  the  program  of  the  President. 


STEP    NO. 


1 1 :    TRANSMITTAL    OF    REPORT    TO 
CONGRESS 


Upon  receipt  of  the  comments  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
will  submit  his  report,  together  with  all  al- 
lied papers  and  comments,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  who  will  transmit  It  to  Con- 
gress. This  step  will  complete  the  action  re- 
quired of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the 
Department  of  the  Army  insofar  as  compli- 
ance with  the  congressional  resolution  or 
act  authorizing  the  Investigation  is  con- 
cerned. 

STEP    NO.     12:     PROJECT    AUTHORIZATION    BT 
CONGSESS 

After  the  report  Is  forwarded  to  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  may  hold  hearings  on  the  report  with 
a  view  toward  formulating  a  bill  including 
authorization  of  projects  recommended  In 
the  report.  The  report  may  be  ordered  to 
be  printed  by  a  committee  and  then  Is  known 
as  the  project  document.  Authorization 
for  construction  of  projects  will  usually  be 
Included  in  omnibus  liver  and  harbor  and 
flood  control  bills. 

STEP  NO.  13  :  ASSURANCES  OF  LOCAL  COCd>ERATION 

When  scheduling  of  planning  and  con- 
struction of  an  authorized  project  is  con- 
sidered, the  district  engineer  notlfles  respon- 
sible local  Interests  that  they  will  be  required 
to  furnish  formal  assurances  that  they  will 
provide  the  authorized  measxires  of  local 
cooperation.  If  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  are  not  furnished 
projects  generally  are  placed  on  the  Inactive 
list.  In  the  specific  case  of  local  flood  con- 
trol projects,  projects  are  deauthorlzed  as 
provided  by  law  if  the  assurances  are  not 
provided  within  5  years  after  the  request  is 
made. 

STEP   NO.    14  :    RXQUEST    FOR   PLANNING    AND 
CONSTRUCTION  FtTNDS 

In  order  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  con- 
struct a  project  authorized  in  an  c»nnibU8 
bill,  funds  must  be  requested  from  Con- 
gress. All  requests  for  planning  and  con- 
struction fimds  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and,  If  found  to  con- 
form with  the  President's  budgetary  policies, 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  consideration. 

STEP   NO.    is:    APPROPRIATION   OF  PLANNING   AND 
CONSTRUCTION  FUNDS 

Upon  completion  of  hearings  by  the  Ap- 
propriation Committees  considering  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  Civil  Works  Appro- 
priations, a  bill  will  be  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee and  referred  to  the  full  Congress  for 
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Th«  •Baetment  wUl  then  go  to  the 
Pr«Bld«nt  lor  slsnalnire.  Authority  and 
fundi  will  b«  tbareby  given  to  the  Chief 
of  rnglrwaH  to  Inltlats  detailed  planning 
and  cooatnaetlon  of  the  project*  referred 
to  In  that  bUl. 

STKF  KO.    tC:    raKTAXATTON   OF   PLANS 

Before  oonatnictlon  of  the  project  can  be 
started,  detallad  plana,  specifications,  and 
coet  estlmatas  vill  be  prepared  by  the  dis- 
trict engineer,  with  such  assistance  and  re- 
view by  the  dlvlalon  engineer  and  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  aa  are  necessary  At  this  time, 
the  formal  assurances  of  local  cooperation 
required  by  law.  of  which  local  Interests  were 
notified  In  step  18.  must  be  provided  by  Ux-al 
Interests  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  nf 
the  Army. 

STTF    NO.     J7:     INVITATION    TO    BID 

Upon  complatlon  of  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, prospective  bidders  will  be  Invited  to 
bid  on  constructing  the  proposed  Improve- 
ments. Upon  determlnaUon  of  the  eligible 
low  bidder,  a  contract  will  be  awarded  to 
him  for  construction  of  the  project  In  ac- 
cordance with  those  plans  and  specifications, 
or.  If  satisfactory  bids  are  not  secured.  Gov- 
ernment construction  with  hired  labor  may 
be  undertaken  as  provided  by  law 

mrr  no    is:   nrrrMTtON  or  constrittion  or 
paojccT 
After  award  of  the  contract,   the  success- 
ful bidder  will  mobilize  his  plant,  equipment, 
and  personnel,  and  start  construction 

Mr.  BLATNIKL  Mr.  Spealier.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  a  Member  who 
has  served  for  years  on  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
Mr.  Blatnik  has  taken  the  time  to 
answer  Life  magazine  who  receives  such 
a  large  U.S.  subsidy.  The  article  im- 
plies that  the  Members  of  Congress  are 
interested  only  In  those  projects  which 
affect  their  own  districts.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Those 
dedicated  to  the  development  of  our 
Nation's  water  resources  are  concerned 
with  the  optimum  development  of  river 
basins  throughout  the  entire  United 
States.  It  Is  natural,  of  course,  that  a 
Member  will  devote  special  attention  to 
a  project  which  lies  in  his  congressional 
district.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
leadership  in  this  field  have  been  famous 
for  their  general  knowledge  of  the  water 
problems  throughout  the  United  States 
and  for  their  energetic  devotion  toward 
their  solution.  A  reading  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  legislative  committees 
and  the  Appropriations  Committees  that 
the  members  of  these  committees  have 
asked  penetrating  questions  and  shown 
great  Interest  In  projects  far  removed 
from  their  district. 

In  addition  to  the  attention  given  by 
the  appropriate  committees  and  by  the 
Congress  itself  to  the  problem  of  devel- 
oping the  Nation's  water  resources  the 
agencies  involved  in  this  field  have  made 
every  effort  to  meet  on  coounon  ground 
and  to  reconcile  any  differences  which 
might  have  arisen  in  the  treatment  of 
these  problems  because  of  differences  of 
administrative  practices.  An  Inter- 
agency Committee  was  created  about 
1940  consisting  of  the  three  principal 
constructing  agencies  in  the  field  of  wa- 


ter  resources;    the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.     This  was  ex- 
panded several  times  in  the  fields  that 
followed  to  bring  in  other  agencies  in- 
terested in  this  field  such  as  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Health.    Education,    and    Welfare,    and 
others.     Various     subcommittees     were 
formed    to    permit    all    the    agencies    to 
share  in   the  specialized   work  of  each. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  tlie 
field  of  project  formulation  and  evalua- 
tion is  that  of  economics.     A  subcom- 
mittee  was   formed  called   the   Benefits 
and    Costs    Subcommittee    with    a    staff 
composed  of  representati%es  of  the  vari- 
ous agencies  involved  which  met  regu- 
larly once  a  week  for  a  period  of  5  years 
to  thrash  out  problems  of  mutual  mter- 
t'st    in    the    analyses    of    projecUs.     The 
members  of  the  staff  and  of  the  subcom- 
mittee were  highly  trained  specialists  m 
the  field  and  have  devoted  many  years, 
most  of  them  working  up  from  the  Kra.s.s- 
roots.     The    subcommittee    finally    pre- 
pared a  pamphlet  commonly  known  as 
the     Green  Book"  and  officially  entitled 
Practices    for    Economic    Analyses    of 
River   Basin    Projects."     This    in    effect 
consolidated  the  practices  of  the  various 
agencies  which   up  until  that  time  had 
differed    in    some    important    respects 
The  principles  laid  down  in  this  treatise 
were  later  embodied  in  official  orders  is- 
sued by   the  President  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  in  setting  up  a  stand- 
ard which  would  be  correct  technically 
and  would  meet  all  the  criteria  nece.ssary 
for  the  development  of  sound  river  basin 
planning. 

The  "Green  Book"  is  not  easy  readinp 
because  the  subjects  it  covers  are  ex- 
tremely complex  and  require  a  great  deal 
of  background  and  knowledge.  It  is 
possible  that  the  writers  of  the  Life 
magazine  article  might  well  have  spent 
the  2  months  in  comprehending  the 
basic  principles  underlying  this  volume 
and  similar  publications  bearing  on  the 
subject  before  they  had  attempted  to  in- 
vestigate individual  projects.  It  is  noted 
that  the  article  contains  no  figures  ex- 
cept a  listing  of  the  costs  of  some  of  the 
projects  discussed.  There  is  no  listing  of 
benefit  coet  ratios  which  is  the  accepted 
means  of  measuring  economic  worth  of 
the  project.  There  is  no  analysis  or 
statement  of  the  amount  of  traffic  to  be 
carried  and  the  savings  estimated  from 
the  various  navigation  projects  referred 
to  in  the  article.  Perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  thing  about  the  article  is  the 
lack  of  substantiating  information  in 
the  use  of  broad  generalities  and  prac- 
tices. The  use  of  a  picture  of  a  naviga- 
tion channel  to  prove  that  it  lacks  merit 
is  certainly  unfair.  Equally  noticeable 
is  a  lack  of  reference  to  the  thousands  of 
projects  which  are  accepted  as  being 
meritorious  and  which  have  proved 
their  value  over  the  years 

This  article  is  not  isolated  in  its  in- 
dictment of  the  Congress  I  believe  In 
criticism — where  It  Is  constructive  and 
serves  a  purpose,  but  where  a  communi- 
cation media  uses  a  distorted  article 
which  reflects  upon  the  judgment  and 
integrity  of  the  House.  I  think  it  serves 
as  a  disservice  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress   and    the    American    people,    who 


have  a  right  to  press  reporting  without 
distortion. 

Mr       CHENOWETH.     Mr       Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   BLATNIK.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Chenoweth). 

Mr  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  taking  this  time  to- 
day in  order  to  answer  the  unfounded 
charges  contained  In  the  so-called  "pork 
barrel  ■  article  which  appeared  In  Life 
magazine  last  week.  I  was  greatly  sur- 
pri.sed  when  I  read  this  article.  I  could 
not  understand  why  the  article  was  writ- 
ten The  article  is  obviously  misleading 
The  readers  of  Life  will  get  a  very  dis- 
torted impression  of  our  reclamation  and 
flood  control  programs.  The  conclu- 
•sions  drawn  by  the  writers  of  this  article 
are  not  based  on  facts. 

I  received  a  letter  last  week  from  Mr. 
Morton  B  White,  assistant  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  Life.  In  which  he  requested  that 
I  comment  on  the  article,  which  I  did.  I 
in.serted  a  copy  of  my  letter  In  the  re- 
marks I  made  on  the  floor  last  Thurs- 
day. August  1.  when  I  answered  the 
charges  made  against  the  FYyingpan- 
Arkansas  project  In  Colorado. 

I  now  wish  to  make  .some  additional 
ub.servations.  and  I  shall  confine  my  re- 
marks to  the  Fryingpan- Arkansas  proj- 
*-cl  because  this  Is  the  project  with  which 
I  am  most  familiar. 

I  was  happy  to  spor^sor  this  project 
fiom  its  inception.  When  I  read  the 
reference  in  the  Life  article  to  this  proj- 
ect. I  immediately  recognized  the  ar- 
ticle contained  some  very  glaring  mis- 
.sLatemcnts.  which  I  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  White  in  my  letter.  I  did 
not  check  the  entire  article  for  similar 
misstatements  on  the  other  projects,  but 
I  suspect  some  of  the  same  inconsist- 
encies and  inaccuracies  will  be  found 
in  the  hi.story  and  description  of  all  of 
the  projects  mentioned  in  the  article 

I  do  not  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
i.s  necessary  for  us  to  make  any  defense 
today  of  the  irrigation  and  reclamation, 
or  the  flood  control  programs  in  this 
country.  These  programs  have  received 
the  clo.sest  scrutiny  of  Congress  over  the 
years.  I  feel  that  both  of  these  pro- 
grams have  contributed  a  great  deal  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  our  Na- 
tion. They  do  not  deserve  the  char- 
acterization given  them  In  this  article 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr 
BlatnikI,  has  been  most  zealous  and 
diligent,  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  in  sponsoring 
and  supporting  projects  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources,  and  flood 
protection.  These  projects  are  author- 
ized by  Congress  only  after  prolonged 
hearings  by  .subcommittees,  and  then 
reviewed  by  the  full  committees.  It  is 
a  long  and  tedious  process  for  a  project 
to  obtain  authorization.  After  the  proj- 
ect is  authorized  appropriations  must  be 
obtained,  at  which  time  the  merits  of 
the  project  are  again  reviewed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  the  West  realize 
and  appreciate  the  importance  of  our  ir- 
rigation and  reclamation  program.  We 
know  what  It  has  meant  to  so  many  arid 
areas  in  the  West,  which  are  now  pros- 
perous agricultural  communities  due  to 
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these   reclamation   propects   authorized 
by  Congress  over  the  years. 

I  call  attention  today  to  one  of  these 
projects,  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson 
project,  which  has  been  completed  for 
several  years  and  is  now  in  operation  In 
northern  Colorado.  This  project  Is  lo- 
cated in  the  districts  represented  by  my 
colleagues  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Asphcall 
and  Mr.  Brotzman].  This  Is  a  very 
similar  project  to  the  Fryingpan- Ar- 
kansas project  mentioned  in  the  Life 
article.  Water  is  brought  from  the  west- 
ern slope  to  the  eastern  slope  of  Colorado 
and  made  available  to  the  farmers  In 
the  northern  part  of  our  State. 

Colorado  has  been  suffering  this  year 
from  a  prolonged  drought,  probably  one 
of  the  most  severe  droughts  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  State.  Except  for  the  Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson  project,  and  the  Ir- 
rigation water  it  is  making  available, 
the  farmers  in  a  very  rich  agricultural 
area  in  northern  Colorado  would  have 
suffered  large  crop  losses  this  year.  It 
is  most  fortunate  for  them  that  this 
pro j  ect  is  in  operation.  The  water  stored 
by  the  project  is  also  available  for  mu- 
nicipal use  by  the  towns  and  cities  in 
the  conservancy  district,  which  was 
formed  to  repay  the  cost  of  the  project. 
That  is  Just  one  example  of  what  a 
reclamation  project  means  to  our  people 
in  the  West  and  I  could  name  many 
more.  Water  is  the  lifeblood  of  any 
area.  No  cotnmunity  can  grow  and 
prosper  without  an  adequate  supply  of 
water. 

I  mentioned  in  my  letter  to  the  pub- 
lisher last  week  the  importance  of  the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas  project  to  my  dis- 
drict,  and  that  it  would  bring  the  same 
benefits  to  southern  Colorado  that  other 
reclamation  projects  have  brought  to 
their  respective  areas.  I  also  commented 
on  the  fact  that  reclamation  projects 
pay  for  themselves  and  are  not  handouts. 
All  of  the  construction  money  Is  repaid 
to  the  Federal  Government,  with  certain 
exceptions.  These  projects  benefit  not 
only  the  immediate  areas  they  serve,  but 
the  entire  Nation.  They  are  not  hand- 
outs, but  a  good  investment  for  the 
American  taxpayer. 

This  is  why  I  have  given  the  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation  and  flood  control 
programs,  my  full  support  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress.  This  will 
continue  to  be  my  policy  as  long  as  I 
remain  a  Member  of  this  House.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  these  programs  are 
essential  to  the  economy  of  our  coimtry. 
I  protest  against  the  charges  made  in  the 
Life  magazine  article  that  these  are  pork 
barrel  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter 
Mr.  J.  Selby  Young,  president,  board  of 
directors,  southeastern  Colorado  Water 
Conservancy  District,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  George  P.  Hunt,  man- 
aging editor,  Life  magazine,  in  which  he 
comments  on  this  article  as  it  relates  to 
the  Fryingpan-Arkansas  project.  I  wish 
to  state  that  this  conservancy  district 
was  organized  under  the  laws  of  Colorado 
and  is  the  sponsor  of  this  project.  I 
ask  uiuinimous  consent  to  Include  this 
letter  in  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
Southeastern  CJoloeaoo  Water 

Conservation  District, 
Puehlo,  Colo.,  August  16, 1963. 
Ifr.  Oeorqe  p.  Hunt, 

Managing  Editor.  Life  Magazine,  Time,  Inc., 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York.  N.Y. 
DcAa  Sir:  The  undersigned  district  is  the 
corporate  entity  under  Colorado  statutes 
that  represents  all  property  owners  to  be 
served  by  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas  Trans- 
mountain  Water  Diversion  project,  including 
the  cities  of  Pueblo.  Colorado  Springs,  and 
other  towns  within  an  area  embracing  280,000 
acres  of  already  Irrigated  and  cultivated  land 
in  the  Arkansas  Valley  of  Colorado.  Popula- 
tion of  the  district  Is  approximately  360,000. 
The  district,  by  order  of  Its  board  of  direc- 
tors, vigorously  protests  the  incredible,  un- 
fair and  biased  smear  label  the  Life  magazine 
article  of  August  16  places  on  the  Fryingpan 
project  without  presentation  of  the  true 
facts.  It  protests  also  inclusion  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  storage  project  in  the  same 
category. 

The  $170  million  Fryingpan  project  will 
repay  $160  million  to  the  Federal  Qovern- 
ment,  plus  interest  at  a  rate  which  reflects 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  over  a  60-year  period. 
The  balance  is  charged  principally  to  general 
flood  control  under  established  national 
policies. 

In  addition  to  the  revenues  derived  from 
the  sale  of  water  to  fanners  and  municipal- 
ities and  the  production  of  electric  power  by 
reason  of  water  falling  over  a  course  begin- 
ning at  10,000  feet  and  ending  at  4.800  feet 
altitude,  the  taxpayers  of  the  district  will 
also  pay  a  tax  on  all  property  Included  within 
the  district  as  part  of  the  repayment  contract 
with  the  Federal  Government. 

The  project  not  only  involves  the  diversion 
of  69.200  acre-feet  annually  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  Watershed  to  the  Arkansas  River 
In  Colorado,  but  It  also  provides  reregulation 
of  native  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River  to 
more  efficiently  utilize  water  resources  which 
are  becoming  of  greater  value  and  concern 
to  the  entire  Nation. 

The  new  water  will  constitute  a  supple- 
mental supply  to  already  irrigated  farmlands 
and  win  not  bring  any  new  land  xmder  irri- 
gation and  cultivation.  It  will  be  used  to 
flrm  up  an  already  established  farming  econ- 
omy. The  farmers  and  municipalities  will 
pay  for  the  water  they  use  to  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  repayment  contract. 
The  project  will  not  increase  crop  sur- 
pluses in  the  categories  of  surplus  crop  price 
supports  as  stipulated  under  Federal  law. 
It  wUl  permit  farmers  who  have  invested 
their  money  in  seed,  fertilizer  and  labor  in 
the  spring  to  have  a  reliable  water  supply  in 
August  which  is  sufficient  to  finish  their 
crops  and  prevent  economic  loss  to  the 
agricultural  economy  of  southeastern  Colo- 
rado. 

In  behalf  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Storage  project,  it  should  be  noted  that  73 
percent  of  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River 
rises  in  the  Colorado  mountains  and  that 
the  dams  and  reservoirs  being  currently  con- 
structed and  planned  for  future  construc- 
tion follow  the  same  criteria  as  those  used 
for  the  construction  of  Hoover  dam  under 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Act,  and  the  highly 
successful  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project 
of  26  years  ago  and  such  other  projects  as 
Grand  Coulee  In  Northwestern  United 
States. 

Harnessing  water  for  beneficial  use  is  an 
economic  Investment  which  will  return  to 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  many 
times  the  funds  invested  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  greatest  part  of  the  invest- 
ment repaid,  plus  interest  to  the  Treasury. 
Colorado  does  not  have  one  million  acres 
of  alfalfa  in  the  soil  bank  since  alfalfa,  to 
the  extent  needed  for  local  feeding  opera- 
tions,  is  grown  on   Irrigated    land,   not  on 


the  arid  plains.  A  small  portion  of  graz- 
ing lands  and  dry  farming  wheatlands  In 
the  nonirrigated  areas  have  been  put  Into 
the  soil  bank,  but  not  Irrigated  lands  In  the 
said  district,  which  produce  crops,  not  sub- 
sidized by  price  supports  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  district  officials  were  not  contacted 
by  your  reporters,  nor  requested  to  furnish 
any  Information. 

We  must  assume  you  were  not  Interested 
in  the  true  facts,  but  only  desired  to  In- 
clude, unjustifiably,  some  projects  admin- 
istered through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
which  has  constructed  many  beneficial  proj- 
ects throughout  its  60  year  history.  Such 
project  costs  are  being  repaid  to  the  Federal 
Government  with  extremely  few  defaults  or 
failures. 

Even  yoiir  geography  of  the  project  Is 
garbled  when  it  states  on  page  56  under  the 
Twin  Lakes  picture:  "Out  of  this  pair  of 
neighborly  Colorado  lakes  in  the  Rockies, 
water  that  now  flows  west  will  flow  east." 
Twin  Lakes  are  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Continental  Divide.  Water  from  the  west 
side  will  flow  through  the  tunnel  into  Sugar- 
loaf  Reservoir,  and  then  Into  Twin  Lakes. 

The  Fryingpan  project  is  a  sound  invest- 
ment in  a  better  America  and  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  established  economy 
but,  more  Important,  It  will  provide  for  the 
needs  and  welfare  of  future  generations. 
Sincerely  yovu^, 

J.  Selbt  Youno, 

President,  Board  of  Directors,  Southeastern 
Colorado  Water  Conservancy  District. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  and  to  Join  with 
him  and  other  Members  of  the  House  in 
replying  to  the  deceptive  and  dishonest 
article  published  in  the  August  16  issue 
of  Life  magazine.  I  wish  Life  readers 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  the 
other  side,  that  is  being  presented  here 
today. 

The  Life  article  gives  further  evidence 
of  the  real  purpose  of  the  Luce  interests 
in  trying  to  confuse  the  American  peo- 
ple and  to  create  suspicion  and  distrust 
of  representative  government. 

It  is  a  slick  magazine  with  lots  of 
fancy  trimmings  to  cover  its  real  objec- 
tive in  pressing  for  its  own  selfish  in- 
terests and  those  of  associated  wealthy 
monopolies  whose  objectives  so  often  are 
in  conflict  with  the  common  good  and 
with  the  public  welfare. 

The  Life  ariicle  on  "pork"  is  an  ex- 
ample of  crass  hypocrisy.  If  programs 
for  river  development,  water  conserva- 
tion, veterans  beneflts,  and  various  pub- 
lic works  projects  can  be  described  as 
"pork,"  then  surely  postal  subsidies 
should  be  included. 

I  can  think  of  no  group  or  any  special 
interests  which  beneflts  more  from  so- 
called  Government  handouts  and  give- 
aways than  the  Luce  publications.  They 
try  to  hide  their  grab  by  giving  their 
readers  the  silent  treatment  on  programs 
from  which  they  beneflt. 

Prom  my  own  personal  experience,  I 
know  how  they  try  to  browbeat  Repre- 
sentatives and  malign  and  punish  those 
who  dare  to  speak  out  against  their  un- 
warranted postal  subsidies. 

Dishonest  practices  by  this  monopoly 
pollute  and  corrupt  the  important  blood- 
stream of  news  and  Information  in  our 
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country  which  U  ao  vital  to  our  fre«  and 
democratle  aocietf. 

The  rcMnt  ftttadc  on  Ccmgress  by  the 
Luce  Interests  Is  only  one  of  many  such 
articles  whldi  reflect  intellectual  dis- 
honesty that  has  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  coolusion  and  difflculties  in 
meeting  the  serious  problems  which  con- 
front our  Nation  in  these  troubled  and 
dangerous  times. 

Mr.  ^;>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  lxM;h]de  excerpts  from  re- 
marks I  made  to  the  House  in  reply  to 
a  previous  attack  on  Congress  in  a  Life 
magasine  article. 

The  8PBAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Postal  Subshb  amb  the  Pvoplk's  Right  To 
Know 

(Ksccrpts  at  ranuu-ks  by  RepresenuUve 
Obobcs  M.  Raooaa  in  the  Concksssional 
ItacosD.  Jun*  M.  IMO) 

Mr.  RnoDKS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  hold  In  my  hand  a  full-page  ad 
puMlahed  reovntly  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  many  otbar  nnrapapere  throughout  the 
Nation.  In  whieh  life  magasine  asked.  "What 
Shall  W*  Do  With  Our  Greatness?"  This 
deflne-onr-natlonal -purpose  campaign  by 
Life  needs  at  least  these  points  Included  In 
the  definition.  Just  how  can  we  deflne  the 
national  putpo—  when  the  full  facts  are 
not  known  to  tlM  American  people?  How 
can  LUe  piously  call  for  a  national  debate 
on  the  objectives  ol  American  society  when 
It  is  part  of  a  campaign  to  confuse  and 
mislead  the  American  people?  Distortion, 
slanting,  and  rigging  are  all  part  of  the 
Life  approach  to  iwportlng  news  and  Informa- 
tion. Has  not  the  Luce  monopoly  studied 
democracy  suflldently  to  learn  that  the  most 
essential  element  of  a  vibrant  democratic 
people  Is  that  they  are  well  informed  on  the 
issues?  By  polling  and  squeezing  and  stuff- 
ing th«  Issues  Into  the  predetermined  TUne- 
Llfe  frame  of  raesmee,  they  make  a  mockery 
of  a  "erusads  to  dsAne  our  national  pur- 
pose." 

"The  sanctimonious  Mr.  Luce,  publisher 
of  Time  and  XJfe.  most  especially  Is  guUty 
of  hypocrisy.  Be  la  a  man  much  given  to 
deelaratltms  of  patrfotlam;  his  publications 
parad«  him  ■•  fodlllte:  he  Is  clamorous  In  de- 
fense of  tha  fire*  prsai.  Tet.  his  '"*g««<"— 
are  masterptecM  of  bias." 

ILike  some  of  my  oolleagues,  I  have  been 
the  victim  of  a  stab  by  Life  and  Time.  For 
over  a  year  I  have  been  followed  by  character 
assassins  and  have  now  felt  the  Luce  stab  In 
the  back,  because  I  have  dared  to  call  public 
attention  to  U%mtt  big  and  unwarranted  pos- 
tal subsidies. 

The  excuse  for  the  recent  Life  smear  was  a 
$33.76  purchase  I  made  on  my  staUonery 
account  in  IdOS — a  purchase  with  funds  that 
every  Member  knows  were  my  own.  The 
real  reason,  however,  for  the  Life  smear.  Is 
because  I  did  not  yield  to  the  influence  and 
pressure  to  abandon  my  efforts  In  curtailing 
the  Luce  postal  subsidy  and  Federal  aid 
which  cost  American  taxpayers  a  mliUon 
dollars  a  month.  I  knew  what  to  expect 
after  a  visit  last  July,  from  a  represenUtlve 
of  Time,  Inc.,  and  Mr.  Francis  Cawley,  lob- 
byist for  the  Ifagaaine  Publishers'  Assocla- 
Uon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday.  June  17.  I  ad- 
dressed the  House  to  explain  the  reason  for 
what  was  back  of  this  smear  attack  by  the 
publlahers  of  life  and  Time  magazines. 

I  gave  the  real  reason  for  tlils  smear; 
luunely,  the  fact  that  I  have  repeatedly 
fought  to  place  a  dollar  celling  on  postal 
subsidies  paid  to  magasine  publishers — the 
largest  of  which  p>  to  Time.  inc..  publishers 
of  life  and  Tlam  wgsslnes  and  four  other 
nationally  elrculatad  publlcaUons. 


I  was  not  surprised  at  the  news  blackout 
on  my  remarks,  nor  was  I  surprised  st  the 
silent  treatment  given  to  the  excellent 
speech  last  Thursday  by  the  dUtlngulshed 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr  Hairis|.  On 
last  Thursday  Mr.  Hassis  gave  evidence  that 
clearly  shows  that  the  attack  by  the  Luce 
and  Knight  news  monopolies  was  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  smear  and  punish 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  been  InvesU- 
gatlng  unethical  and  corrupt  practices  In  the 
Important  field  of  communications,  or,  as  In 
my  case,  for  calling  public  attention  to  the 
big  unwarranted  Federal  handout  In  postal 
subsidies.  It  Is  an  attempt  to  browbeat 
Congress  to  prevent  the  probers  from  reach- 
ing and  exposing  the  growing  monopoly  and 
corrupt  pracUces,  of  which  the  Luce  and 
Knight  Interests  are  guilty,  and  to  purge 
from  Congress  those  who  do  not  yield  to 
their  power  and  corrupting  Influence. 

What  is  more  unethical.  I  ask.  and  what 
Is  more  dishonest  and  more  corrupt  than 
to  fake  a  picture  such  as  was  used  to  dis- 
credit a  respected  and  honorable  Memt>er  of 
this  House  as  we  all  knuw  Ore.n  Hassis  to 
be?  This  is  but  one  of  many  such  corrupt 
practices. 

The  publishers  of  Time  and  Life,  and  of 
the  Knight  chain  of  newspapers,  are  ln<vln- 
cers  and  dishonest  In  pretending  to  crusade 
for  disclosures  of  information  on  the  ex- 
pense spending   by   Members   of   Congress. 

I  would  nut  object  If  that  were  the  real 
Intent,  but  when  the  objective  of  these  pub- 
Ushers  is  to  dominate  Congress  and  gain 
seinsh  advantages  fur  themselves,  I  say  that 
we  fall  In  our  responsibility  when  we  Ignore 
such   unscrupulous  and  dishonest   tactics. 

I  strongly  favor  publicizing  expense 
spending  by  Members  of  Congress  and  full 
disclosure  of  ail  Information  But  this  la 
not  what  these  publishers  really  seek,  for 
when  It  comes  to  really  withholding  or  sup- 
pressing vital  news  and  Information,  It  Is 
these  same  publishers  who  are  most  guilty. 
They  tend  to  have  one  standard  when  they 
measure  the  performance  of  officials  and 
public  figures,  and  another  standard  when 
It  comes  to  measuring  their  own  perform- 
ance, or  to  put  It  another  way,  they  hold 
other  Institutions  up  to  searching  scrutiny, 
but  are  unwilling  to  have  the  same  scrutiny 
applied   to   themselves 

The  best  example  of  this  Is  the  complete 
blackout  of  news  and  Information  in  regard 
to  the  mllUon-dolIar-a-month  postal  subsidy 
which  goes  to  the  Luce  publications  On 
this  question,  they  try  desperately  to  keep 
their  readers  In  the  dark.  Their  reprisal 
technique  Is  swtft  Anyone  who  calls  public 
attention  to  their  unwarranted  subsidy,  as 
I  have  done,  will  naturnlly  be  marlted  for 
reprisal  by  the  beneflclnrles  of  this  big 
Federal   handout. 

Because  of  suppression  of  these  facts  by 
the  news  monopoly  few  people  know  that  so 
many  of  their  tax  dollars  are  going  to  the 
Luce  empire  Very  few  popple  know  that 
this  subsidy  to  Life,  Time,  and  other  Luce 
publications  amounts  to  more,  much  more, 
than  the  combined  salaries  of  437  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Including 
the  cost  of  their  living  expenses  In  Washing- 
ton, and  the  total  cost  of  all  stationery  al- 
lowances for  437  Congressmen. 

If  Congress  hss  t>een  lax  on  checlilng  ex- 
pense accounts  of  Its  own  Members,  It  has 
been  far  more  lax  In  permitting  such  un- 
warranted and  costly  subsidies,  withc  ut 
proper  scrutiny 

Since  Luce  lntorest.s  are  rccelvi:;^  :nllUons 
of  dollars  annually  in  tax  dollars,  why- 
should  they  not  repc^rt  how  this  money  Is 
being  spent? 

Would  It  be  unreasonable  to  ask  these 
Luce  ofDclals  to  Inform  the  public  on  the 
amount  of  the  salaries  and  pensions  these 
executives  take  for  themselves,  and  which 
American  taxpayers  through  these  subsidies 
help  to  pay?  Why  should  the  Uxpayers  not 
Jtnow   how  much   Is  ipeat   for  Junketing  by 


execuUves  of  Time.  Inc..  and  for  liquor, 
yachts,  and  entertainment,  and  such  other 
big  spending,  particularly  when  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  bill  Is  paid  by  American  tax- 
payers. 

The  hypocrisy  of  the  Luce  empire  Is  ob- 
vious. They  have  opposed  Federal  aid  for 
needed  public  services  and  legislation  to 
help  the  average  citizen.  Yet  this  monopoly 
is  the  Nation's  largest  beneficiary  of  Federal 
aid.  Government  handouts,  and  welfare 
8t.itelsm 

Luce  publications  have  been  the  most 
severe  critics  of  farm  subsidies.  Yet  p>oet«l 
deficits  over  a  10-year  period  have  exceeded 
the  total  cost  of  all  farm  price-support  pro- 
grams through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
pur.itlon  for  the  last  35  years. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
published  In  the  hearings  on  the  agricul- 
tural appropriations  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959  a  table  setting  forth  certain  Federal 
expenditures  In  recent  years  for  business  aids 
and  special  services.  This  showed  that  mall 
subsidies,  of  wnlch  Life  and  Time  get  a  lions 
share.  In  a  10-year  period.  1946-66,  amounted 
to  S5,968  million. 

The  CCC  farm  price-support  losses  from 
the  beginning  of  the  program  In  1933  to 
January  1,  1958,  amounted  to  •5.173.748- 
788— House  Committee  on  Agriculture  re- 
port to  86th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  recent  estimates  of 
postal  subsidies  for  Life  magazine  by  the 
Pust  Office  Department  were  based  on  the 
first  three  Issues  In  March  1956.  They  re- 
vealed that  Life  paid  revenue  of  $7,485.01)0 
for  the  year,  while  It  cost  the  Department 
•  lfl,97«.000  to  deliver  the  249,800,000  copies 
of  Life  to  Its  mall  subscribers.  Thus  the 
annual  subsidy  during  that  year  to  Time, 
Inc  .  for  Just  one  of  Its  six  magazines  was 
•9.494  000  As  I  have  said  In  the  past,  actual 
postal  subsidies  to  Luce  publications  un- 
doubtedly total  well  over  $1  million  a  month. 
If  subsidy  pajTnents  for  other  Luce  maga- 
zines are  Included. 

Spokesmen  for  the  magazine  publishers' 
lobby  try  to  explain  away  their  multimillion- 
dollar  annual  subsidy  at  taxpayers'  expense, 
by  claiming  that  the  Department's  subsidy 
estimates  are  unrealistic  and  Inaccurate. 
Often  by  its  own  statements,  the  Department 
seems  anxious  to  avoid  relying  on  Its  own 
figures  It  Is  claimed  that  these  subsidy 
estimates  are  not  based  on  actual  traffic 
studies  of  each  Individual  publication 
However,  a  previous  detailed  study  by  the 
Department  several  years  ago  of  the  traffic 
pattern  and  costs  of  performing  each  of  the 
many  services  In  handling  and  delivering 
Reader  s  Digest  produced  a  subsidy  figxire 
which  was  almost  identical  to  the  Depart- 
ment's estimated  subsidy  for  this  magazine 
Moreover,  one  publisher  whose  magazine 
paid  $3  4  million  In  postage  and  received 
an  estuuated  subsidy  of  $6  nUlllon  told  a 
congressional  committee  that  my  amend- 
ment U)  limit  postal  subsidies  to  •100,000  a 
year  would  cost  his  company  til  million  — 
an  unintentional  admission  that  the  De- 
partment's estimates  were  several  million 
dollars  on  the  conservative  side. 

The  large  gains  In  circulation  of  Life  and 
other  magazines  since  the  1956  subsidy  e.s- 
tlmates  make  these  subsidy  figures  far  less 
than  they  are  today.  The  million  dollars  a 
month  to  Life  magazine  Is  a  most  conserva- 
tive estimate 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  It  Is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  eliminate  these  subsidies.  But  I  do 
think  there  should  be  some  limitation.  And 
most  of  all  I  believe  we  should  expect  a 
higher  standard  of  ethics  and  responsibility 
from  those  who  are  the  Nation's  biggest  ben- 
eficiaries of  Federal  aid  and  subsidies.  Tax- 
payers should  not  be  forced  to  pay  such  a 
heavy  tribute  for  being  deceived  and  misled. 
The  subsidy  UmlUtlon  Dill  I  Introduced 
this  year  offers  a  gradual  approach  to  this 
problem  and  sets  the  limitation  for  the  first 
year  at  1.5  million. 
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I  believe,  too,  that  consideration  should  be 
given  to  limiting  the  ^Mnding  for  sslarlss, 
pensions,  and  Junketing  by  oorporats  olB- 
cials  who  benefit  so  handaomsly  from  big 
postal  subsidies. 

My  constituents  are  not  very  happy  In 
being  taxed  to  help  pay  ealsrlee  of  •M.OOO. 
•  100.000.  and  saocoOO  a  year  and  fabulous 
pensions  for  beneflciarlee  of  these  subsldlas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  purposes  In  asking 
for  this  time  is  to  call  public  attention  to 
the  dangerous  drift  In  this  country  toward  a 
monopoly  and  totalitarian  press  and  Its 
threat  to  our  bask:  freedoms.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  place  the  blame  for  this  on  one 
person  or  even  a  group  of  persona.  All  of  us 
are  to  blame,  particularly  we  In  the  Con- 
gress, for  not  taking  adequate  steps  to  cope 
with  this  growing  stU. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Peiinsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  subsidy'  for  the  Luce 
publications  continues  to  grow.  A  most 
conservative  estimate  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Representatiye  Johh 
Moss,  is  $12  or  $14  million  a  year,  while 
other  estimates  by  experts  on  postal 
matters  are  as  high  as  $20  million  in 
pork  annually  for  the  Luce  magazine 
monopoly. 

Compare  this  with  the  cost  of  franked 
mail  so  often  denounced  in  editorials 
and  syndicated  news  columns.  The  ooet 
for  all  mail  sent  out  by  all  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  and  congressional 
staffs  is  less  than  $5  million  a  year. 

It  costs  the  American  taxpayers  about 
three  times  as  much  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  in  postage  for  the  Luce  publications 
as  it  does  to  handle  all  the  mall  of  535 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  Life  story  is  no  credit  to  the  pub- 
lishing industry  which  includes  many 
outstanding  and  dedicated  publishers 
and  newswrlters.  It  is  an  insult  to  their 
readers  and  a  disservice  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  very  able 
and  effective  member  of  the  C<»nmittee 
on  Public  Works  for  many  years,  ttie 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wught]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
congratulate  the  very  able  and  distin- 
guished leader  of  this  discussion,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blat- 
NiK] .  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  so 
fEu^tually  and  forthrightly  approached 
this  subject  today.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  forthright  and  able  and  dedicated 
manner  in  which  the  gentleman  frcm 
Minnesota  over  the  years  has  provided 
leadership  and  presided  over  Uie  con- 
sideration given  in  subcommittees  of  our 
Public  Works  Committee  to  many  of 
these  important  functions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  I  know 
of  no  Member  in  the  Congress  who  is 
better  equipped  through  personal  knowl- 
edge, experience,  and  background  than 
is  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  to 
speak  authoritatively  on  the  matter  of 
water  resource  development,  particu- 
larly, and  many  of  these  other  programs 
for  the  development  of  our  domestic  re- 
sources in  general. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  look  up  into  the 
press  gallery  of  this  Chamber,  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  irony  by  which  a  maga- 
zine with  such  great  mass  eirculatton 
can  give  so  many  pet^le  throughout  the 
United  States  an  erroneous  impression 
of  the  essential  business  ot  the  Oongreas 


ot  the  United  States.  I  compare  the 
circulation  of  the  Congrkssional  Record 
tn  which  these  remarks  that  are  being 
made  today  will  be  printed,  with  the  cir- 
culation of  a  great  magazine  such  as  the 
one  under  discussion,  and  I  realize  how 
difficult  it  is  for  those  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress to  make  available  to  the  public  the 
factual  answers  to  the  broad  charges  and 
sweeping  allegations  which  so  often  are 
leveled  against  this  lawmaking  body. 

As  I  look  into  the  press  gallery  today, 
I  see  five  members  of  the  press  listening 
to  these  debates  and  recording  them  at 
this  moment.  At  times  during  this  dis- 
cussion there  have  been  as  few  as  two  at 
a  time  in  the  press  gallery.  One  almost 
despairs  of  ever  being  able  to  correct  the 
false  impressions  which  can  be  spread 
throughout  the  country  by  one  magazine 
article. 

As  I  look  about  and  beyond  the  press 
gallery,  however.  I  see  on  that  plaque 
which  all  of  us  in  this  House  have  read 
time  and  time  again,  the  words  of  Daniel 
Webster  which  are  held  up  as  something 
of  a  goal  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  its  dealing  with  public  problems. 
Daniel  Webster  said : 

Let  us  develop  the  resotirces  of  our  land; 
call  forth  Its  powers;  build  up  its  Institu- 
tions; promote  all  its  great  Interests  and 
see  whether  we  also  In  our  day  and  genera- 
tion may  not  perform  something  worthy  to 
be  remembered. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Congress  undertakes  to 
do  in  these  great  development  programs 
for  the  water  resources  of  our  land. 
Nobody  who  has  ever  seen  the  human 
wreckage  of  broken  dreams  and  shat- 
tered hopes  which  lie  in  the  wake  of  a 
rampaging  flood  can  seriously  think  of 
soundly  conceived  and  executed  flood 
control  works  as  essentially  pork  barrel 
Truly  nobody  who  has  ever  seen  the 
booming  industry  and  thriving  commerce 
that  have  sprung  up  on  the  Nation's 
navigable  waterways  can  seriously  be- 
grudge America  the  economic  strength 
which  they  have  created  and  facilitated 
for  our  Nation  since  the  Congress  voted 
in  1832  to  launch  a  conscious  program  of 
promoting  our  inland  navigation. 

"nie  point  is  that  soundly  conceived 
flood  control  and  navigation  projects 
demonstrably  pay  for  themselves.  They 
have  paid  many  times  over  in  the  eco- 
nomic strength  they  have  generated  for 
our  Nation.  The  flrst  $3.5  billion  which 
Congress  in  14  years  voted  for  the  flood 
control  program  of  this  Nation  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  dams,  levees,  and 
similar  projects  which,  in  the  short  span 
of  their  existence  already  have  saved  the 
Nation  approximately  $9  billion  in  dam- 
ages which  otherwise  would  have  oc- 
curred. With  these  structures  already 
in  place  and  still  In  place  to  tame  and 
harness  future  floods,  the  incalcuable 
damages  already  prevented  by  them 
would  have  taken  in  their  absence  a 
property  toll  2V^  times  their  total  cost  of 
construction.  Does  that  sound  like  a 
pork  barrel?  Does  that  sound  like  boon- 
doggling or  wasteful  expenditure?  I 
think  not. 

The  impression  is  gained  from  the 
tongue-in-cheek  manner  by  whieh  some 
publications    refer    to    these    programs 


that,  as  this  pai-ticular  magazine 
charged.  Congress  considers  these  mat- 
ters on  the  basis  of — and  I  am  quoting 
from  this  magazine — "political  advan- 
tage flrst  and  the  public  welfare  second." 
Is  that  true?  One  would  get  the  impres- 
sion that  the  composition  of  these  omni- 
bus bills  that  are  passed  by  Congress 
from  time  to  time  is  largely  a  matter  of 
granting  some  political  advantage  to 
various  Members  of  Congress.  Certainly 
this  should  not  be  the  criterion,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  it  lias  not  been. 

I  think  I  can  prove  that  this  charge  is 
not  true.  In  1958  Congress  enacted  such 
an  omnibus  bill.  It  was  the  first  one  in 
4  years.  A  grand  total  of  130  new  con- 
struction projects  were  embodied  in  the 
legislation  as  it  came  to  the  House,  af- 
fecting this  many  widely  scattered  areas 
throughout  the  United  States  and  its 
territories.  Seventy-one  of  these  proj- 
ects involved  flood  control  and  allied 
purposes;  48  were  to  facilitate  naviga- 
tion; 11  were  concerned  with  hurricane 
protection  and  beach  erosion. 

As  will  be  recalled,  1958  was  an  elec- 
tion year.  The  Democratic  Party  at  the 
time  was  the  majority  party  in  the  Con- 
gress and  I  suppose  we  might  recall  that 
the  Democratic  Party  would  have  been 
anxious  to  maintain  and.  if  possible,  to 
increase  its  majority  in  the  House. 
Under  those  circumstances,  if  political 
advantage  had  been  the  motivation,  as 
is  charged  in  this  and  other  articles,  one 
woiQd  have  expected  this  bill  to  have 
been  lopsided  with  authorizations  in  be- 
half of  districts  represented  by  members 
of  the  majority  party  in  the  House.  Lay- 
ing aside  any  possible  political  motiva- 
tion, the  law  of  averages  would  have 
leaned  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  dis- 
tricts, since  at  the  time  the  House  was 
composed  of  231  Democrats  and  199  Re- 
publicans. Yet  a  Democratic  majority 
was  presenting  legislation  which  author- 
ized projects  in  67  districts  served  by  our 
Republican  colleagues  and  in  only  55  dis- 
tricts served  by  our  Democratic  col- 
leagues. 

Nor  is  that  merely  an  isolated  case  or 
a  wild  exception  to  the  rule.  The  same 
general  principle  applies  In  the  omnibus 
authorization  bills  of  1960  and  1962.  Po- 
litical advantage  to  individual  Members 
is  not  and  has  never  been  the  motivation 
of  this  great  Committee  on  Public  Works 
nor  of  its  subcommittees,  one  of  which 
is  so  ably  headed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [&fr.  Blatnik]. 

I  think  these  facts  should  be  known 
to  the  public.  I  ccmgratulate  the  gentle- 
man for  having  taken  this  time  in  order 
that  those  of  us  who  have  some  exper- 
ience in  the  matter  might  make  them 
available  in  the  public  record  and  help 
to  correct,  insofar  as  possible,  the  dam- 
age which  has  been  done  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment Itself. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  California  and  our 
colleague  [Mr.  Moss]. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
add  my  commendation  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  expressed  their 
gratitude  to  the  gentleman  from  liOnne- 
sota  for  taking  this  time  today  in  order 
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UkAt  w«  be  penniUed  more  objecuvely 
to  deal  with  th«  matters  nUaed  in  the 
artleie  publMiMI  in  Life  in*«aEiQe  than 
life  ttwlf  iinmtrnted.  Irre^ixmsible. 
intemperate,  and  tnaocurate  beat  char- 
acterlie  tlw  arttele  to  which  I  refer. 

On  pace  22  I  have  been  interested  in 
noting  three-fourths  of  the  pa«e  taken 
up  by  a  picture  of  a  project  in  mj  home 
district 

"Seaports  No  One  Needs  Are  Fat  SUces 
of  Pork"  is  the  heading.  Down  below 
Is  a  subhead  "42-MUe  Canal  To  Link 
Sacramento  With  the  Sea:  $41  Million." 

It  has  a  picture  of  a  dredge  and  to  the 
informed  it  !•  readily  appaxent  the 
dredge  ie  Bot  operating.    But  it  says: 

Now  the  bIi— «1.  whldt  can  allt  up  qtilckly 
b«eftUM  of  Its  aoft  banks.  wlU  require  oon- 
■taat  dTMtgUig  (above)  to  keep  open  a  port 
nobody  h«s  to  bmy. 


August  19 


It  is  obvlooa  to  anyone  that  the  intent 
was  to  infer  tiiat  the  dredge  was  engaged 
then  in  tike  prooeaB  of  desiltlng  a  port 
which  at  that  time  had  not  been  opened. 
Such  was  not  the  faet.  That  was  the 
last  contract  Aedge  engaged  in  oon- 
stnictlon  on  that  project  The  record 
is  elear  that  the  Sacramento  port  is  an 
ezeellent  projact.  fuUy  feasU>Ie,  that  cne 
of  its  charaetaMles  is  that  of  a  slack 
water  port.  Siting  will  be  no  problem. 
Maintenance  on  the  port  will  be  far  less 
than  the  ooa*  of  malntataiing  the  old  10- 
foot  channel  in  the  Sacramento  River 

That  ia  the  type  of  misleading,  delib-^ 
erateljr  inaoeurate  reporting  which  char- 
acterizes this  article  I  think  that  thte 
wikole  preacntntlon  illustrates  the  price 
we  must  and  we  willingly  pay  for  the 
preaeivatlon  of  a  free  press,  as  it  repre- 
sents tiie  wilUngneee  we  have  always  had 
to  subsidiae  this  free  press  in  order  to 
permit  dlMemiiiattijii  of  even  the  most 
prejudiced  tgnw  of  reprailng  to  the 
American  people. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr 
UoAU.]  deaU  hrteOj  with  the  matter  of 
the  subsidy  eoloyed  by  the  Time-Luce 
publieatlona.  I  would  like  to  go  just  a 
litUe  further.  Of  the  $216  million  de- 
ficiency in  tha  handling  of  second-class 
mail  I  am  Intereetad  in  finding  that  in 
IMl.  the  last  year  for  wiiich  figures  are 
available.  Life  mailed  315  million  pieces 
or  6.7  peromt  of  the  total  of  that  de- 
ficiency. 

Now.  it  would  be  inaccurate — but  not 
as  much  so  as  Life's  reporting— for  me  to 
say  that  the  g.T  percent  of  the  $216 
million  represents  the  total  of  Life's  sub- 
sidy. I  do  not  say  that,  because  it  would 
be  difficult  irtth  precision  to  spell  out 
precisely  how  much  it  ia.  But  it  cer- 
tainly runs  around  $12  million  to  $14 
million  a  year,  and  during  my  time  in 
the  Congress,  the  Ume  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged  in  oonstruotlng  the  port  in 
my  district  to  which  $41  million  was 
coounitted.  I  would  point  out  that  in 
that  10  years  Life  has  received  a  sub- 
sidy wliich  would  at  least  build  two  or 
tiiree  projects  of  Uie  type  which  the 
people  of  my  district  sought  and  worked 
for  for  more  than  a  half  century. 

It  does  no  servioe  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, it  adds  nothing  to  the  suture  of 
Life's  pubUeatlan  when  they  resort  to  the 
deliberately  ratslsartlng  and  inaccurate 
reporting  charactsrliad  by  this  article. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  every  Member  of 
tills  House  recognises  tiiat  there  U  ample 
room  for  sound  and  constructive  criti- 
cism of  wiiat  we  do  here  in  this  body  and 
wiiat  our  colleagues  do  in  the  other  body. 
None  of  us  is  so  perfect  in  the  discharge 
of  our  responsibilities  that  we  will  not 
make  error,  and  the  conLrilxiUon  of  a 
free  press  is  to  point  out  the  error  objec- 
tively, to  aid  in  correcting  it.  to  aid  in 
removing  ai>uses.  But  a  shot«:iin  indict- 
ment, inaccurate  and  misleading  such 
as  that  contained  in  this  publication, 
demeans  Life  and  does  damage  to  our  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.         I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  a  most  knowl- 
edgeable presentation  and  contribution 
Mr.  LANGEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  neighbor,  friend,  and  colleague 
from  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  north- 
em  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lakgsk) 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Minnesota  for  yield- 
ing. I  sliall  not  take  more  than  a  very 
brief  moment  of  the  genUeman's  time, 
recognizing  the  extent  to  which  he  has 
had  demands  In  order  to  cover  the  sub- 
ject that  Is  before  us  at  the  moment 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  listened  with  »hat 
I  hope  is  diligence  and  interest  to  the 
discussion  that  has  been  going  on  this 
afternoon  relative  to  an  article  recently 
appearing  in  Life  magazine.  I  am  sure 
that  everyone  of  us  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress ixave  no  time  for  any  Idnd  of  dis- 
tortion or  any  kind  of  an  article  that 
may  tend  to  be  misleading  as  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned.  To  this  degree.  T 
think  it  behooves  everyone  of  us  as  Mem- 
bers to  point  them  out  to  the  public. 

By  the  same  token,  in  this  area  and 
I  say  tills  as  a  former  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  presently  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  that  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  we  ought  to  leave  the 
impression  that  there  is  not  some  room 
for  Memi>ers  of  Congress  to  take  a  look 
at  projects  and  expenditures  that  have 
been  referred  to.     By  that  I  again  repeat 
that  certainly  we  ought  to  clarify  the 
record  so  that  the  public  Is  not  misin- 
formed.   But  as  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee I  liave  iiad  occasion  to  look  at  a 
number  of  projects.     Some  good,  some 
not  so  good.    Some  expenditures,  by  ex- 
perience, have  been  noted  not  to  work 
out  as  intended.    I  think  we  should  be 
just  as  conscious  of  them. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  develop  that  at 
this  point,  because  I  do  not  want  to  use 
the  time  of  the  gentleman  for  that  pur- 
pose. However,  there  are  a  few  of  them 
tliat  I  think  the  Congress  ought  to  be 
cognizant  of.  I  shall  develop  them  at  a 
later  time  on  my  own  time  in  order  that 
the  record  may  be  completely  straight 
so  that  we.  in  turn,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress can  together  keep  the  people  in- 
formed and  practice  every  kind  of  pru- 
dence in  the  expenditure  of  moneys  in 
view  of  the  budget  problem  and  the  def- 
icit problem  that  we  now  have  as  we 
look  at  projects  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
again  for  liis  kind  consideration  in  yield- 
ing to  me. 


Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  Uiank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oldahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  thank  him 
for  his  leadersiiip  on  this  issue  and  on 
this  occasion. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  will 
allow  me.  I  would  like  to  make  a  com- 
ment here  at  this  time  with  regard  to 
the     general    picture     that    has     been 
brought  here  to  the  floor  this  afternoon, 
because  with  the  lone  exception  of  our 
friend  who  has   spoken   to  us   last,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  we  have  had 
a  series  of  Members  of  Congress  from 
ail  over  the  Nation.  I  think  almost  to  a 
man,  viewing  with  genuine  concern  and 
with  genuine  disappointment  the  treat- 
ment of  the  news  which  occurred  in  Life 
magazine  in  its  August  16  issue.    Prom 
New  York  to  California,  from  Texas  to 
Wisconsin,     the     membership     of     this 
House  has  expressed  Itself  pretty  force- 
fully on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  facts  has  been 
presented  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  August  16  issue. 

Personally.  I  doubt  very  much  if  Life 
magazine  and  Its  editors  care  very  much 
what  the  Members  of  the  Congress  have 
to  say  on  this  subject.  I  question  very 
much  whether  they  regard  the  respect  of 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  very  highly.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to 
produce  a  journalistic  monstrosity  like 
this,  if  they  did  have  any  regard  for  the 
respect  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

But.  perhaps,  while  the  Congress  is  an 
easy  target,  they  will  not  find  the  people 
of  the  United  States  who  are  concerned 
with  problems  like  flood  control  and  the 
need  for  navigation  quite  such  easy 
targets. 

It  might  be  helpful  at  this  point  to 
make  reference  to  what  is  being  said 
across  the  country  l>y  some  of  the  folks 
who  are  not  Members  of  the  Congress 
and.  yet.  who  still  may  hold  opinions  of 
some  importance  to  Life  znagazine. 

I  have  here,  for  example,  an  editorial 
wlilch  appeared  in  the  Dally  Star  of 
Nowata.  Okla.,  on  Wednesday.  August  14. 
in  which  the  able  editor  of  the  Daily 
Star,  Mr.  R.  Marsden  Bellatti,  states: 

It  U  a  »hame  a  nationally  circulated  news 
magazine  doesn't  check  fact*  before  leveling 
charges  of  pork  barrel.  But  that  s  exactly 
what  Ufe  magazine  did  In  iU  Inaccurate  de- 
scription of  the  Arkansas  River  navlgaUon 
and  basin  development  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  this  editorial  may 
be  a  part  of  the  Rxcord  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  editorial  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Lrr's  Dm  the  Oologah,  Now 

It  la  a  shame  a  nationally  circulated  news 
magaElne  doeant  check  facts  before  leveling 
chargM  of  pork  barrel.  But  that's  ezaeUy 
what  Life  magaslne  did  In  lu  inaccurata 
deacrlpUon   of   the  Arkansas   River   navlga- 
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tlon  and  basin  development  program.  Per- 
haps Oklahoma's  Eepreeentatlve  Tom  Br^m 
best   described  the  aiagasliie's  laaoeuiaey: 

"The  article  ia  joumallatlc  prastltvttoii. 
It's  a  funnj  thing  they  dont  find  any  fault 
with  foreign  aid.  rather  than  something  that 
benefits  America.  The  article  aeema  to  be 
more  by  design  than  Ignorance.  It's  no 
surprise  to  me  because  the  whole  press 
seems  to  be  preoccupied  with  grabbing  on 
to  anything  that  will  dlwTedit  the  leglala- 
tlve    branch   of   Oovernment." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  for  more 
than  a  century  the  Congrees  has  had  an  es- 
tablished yardstick  for  determining  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Nation. 
And  that  yardstick  has  been  "will  it  gen- 
erate new  tazea  that  in  a  maximum  of  60 
years  wm  more  then  repay  cost  of  the 
development." 

The  development  of  the  Nation's  harbors 
have  resulted  from  such  a  sensible  plan. 
Also  the  great  rivers  of  the  Nation,  the  Ohio, 
the  Mississippi,  and  other  tributaries  have 
been  developed  by  this  method.  The  resiilt 
has  been  the  creation  of  new  Industrial 
complexes  supplying  new  jobs  and  a  sounder 
economy  for  the  various  regions  Involved 
and  eventually  for  tlie  betterment  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

Senator  Monkokst  had  this  to  say  of  the 
misleading   article: 

"Many  of  the  resource  developments  re- 
quired for  the  tremendous  population 
growth  Immediately  ahead  can  only  be  pro- 
vided through  huge  subsidies  and  expendi- 
tures under   public  control." 

This  Is  a  most  Important  point.  It  is  not 
socialistic  to  bring  atx)ut  the  development 
of  the  Nation's  enterprise  and  labor  can  de- 
velop new  work  opportunities.  For  the  crepe 
bangers  we  have  a  question:  How  do  you 
propose  to  malu  job  opportunities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  an  Increasing  population? 
Certainly  the  answer  Is  not  made-work. 
And  certainly  the  answer  Includes  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  that  be  used  by 
private  venture  money  to  create  new  job  op- 
portunities. 

ThlB  district's  Representative  SB  Edmoito- 
soN  said  of  the  Life  article  of  misinforma- 
tion that  it  is  a  "travesty  of  mlsinfonnation 
*  *  *  a  libel  on  the  memory  of  Senator  Kerr 
and  a  libel  on  the  people  of  Oklahoma  and 
Arkansas." 

How  does  all  this  affect  Nowata.  Since 
the  Oologah  Is  an  Important  segment  In  the 
development  of  the  Arkansas  navigation 
complex  we're  in  the  position  of  knowing 
that  in  its  present  stage  It  la  o<  little  vtm. 
But,  under  the  far  range  plans  the  Oologah 
will  be  most  Important  when  completed  In 
1970. 

Our  problem  Is  to  encourage  the  Congress 
to  hasten  the  development  of  the  Oologah  so 
that  It  can  Immediately  generate  new  jobs 
and  new  business  and  Induatry  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  old  business  and  Industry.  Only 
then  will  there  be  new  tax  money  for  the 
Treasury  to  offset  the  cost  of  the  Oologah. 

It  Is  shortsighted  to  permit  a  potential 
asset,  such  as  the  Oologah,  to  remain  non- 
productive for  7  long  years. 

The  level  of  the  Oologah  needs  to  be  raised 
to  638  feet  now,  not  7  years  from  now.  By 
making  possible  the  Impounding  of  the  extra 
30  feet  of  water  now  there  will  be  every 
incentive  for  private  citizens  to  carry  on  the 
development  that  wlU  result  In  new  tax 
money  for  not  only  the  UJS.  Treasury  but 
new  tax  money  for  our  schools  and  units  of 
government  In  Oklahoma. 

We  are  confident  the  Congress  when  fully 
apprised  of  the  facts  will  not  want  to  delay 
the  development  of  a  resource  that  will  gen- 
erate new  taxes.  If  you  are  really  Interested. 
sign  one  of  the  Nowata  petitions  to  the 
Oklahoma  congressional  delegation  **fc-'»^ 
for  Inunedlate  remedial  action. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
also  have  a  copy  of  a  telegram  sent  by 


the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  W.  A.  Hensley,  to  the 
managing  editor  of  Life  magazine,  on 
the  16th  day  of  August  in  which  the  city 
of  Bartlesville  takes  exception  to  the 
article  appearing  In  the  August  16  issue. 

Mi.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  telegram  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Rkcord  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  telegram  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

OcoRCx  p.  Hunt, 

Manaffing  editor.  Life  magazine. 

Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  N.Y.: 

The  city  of  Bartlesville  takes  exception  to 
your  article,  "See  the  Innards  of  a  Pat  Pig." 
appearing  In  the  August  16  Issue.  Our  city 
has  worked  cooperatively  with  the  Federal 
Oovernment  through  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  contracting  for  and  purchasing  our  water 
•^^PPly.  present  and  future,  from  reservoirs 
forming  a  part  of  the  multiple  purpose  pro- 
ject on  the  Arkansas  River  Basin.  Water 
from  many  of  the  other  existing  and  planned 
reservoirs  is  already  under  contract  to 
municipalities  for  their  supplies.  Multiple 
purpose  usage  of  water  (munclpal  and  In- 
dustrial supply,  maintenance  of  low  flow, 
navigation,  conservation,  and  recreation) 
in  the  area  of  the  project  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  provide  for  anticipated  growth. 
It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  the  authors 
of  this  article  failed  completely  to  appraise 
theee  and  other  benefits  In  the  light  of  fu- 
ture requirements.  We  are  confident  that 
had  this  been  done  the  conclusions  would 
have  been  entirely  different  and  that  they 
would  have  found  a  project  or  projects 
similar  to  the  Arkansas  plan  a  necessity  for 
the  future  of  cities  In  the  river  basin. 

W.  A.  Hxirsurr, 
Mayor,  City  of  Bartlesville.  Okla. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hold  also  a  telegram  from  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  businessmen,  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Phillips  Petro- 
leum Co.,  Mr.  K.  S.  Adams,  which  he 
addressed  to  the  managing  editor  of  Life 
magazine. 

The  telegram  is  as  follows: 


Oaoeaz  P.  Httnt. 

Managing  Editor.  Life  Magazine, 

Rockefeller  Center.  New  York,  NY.: 

In  reference  to  the  article,  "See  the  In- 
nards of  a  Fat  Pig,"  appearing  In  your  Au- 
gust 16  LsBue,  the  views  of  your  writers  seem 
extreme  to  an  unwarranted  extent.  The 
resulting  effect  places  the  States  of  Kansas, 
Oklahonui,  and  Arkansas,  their  citizens  gen- 
erally, and  their  congressional  delegations  In 
an  unfavorable  light  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
Had  the  article  attempted  to  analyze  the 
multiple -purpose  project  In  the  Arkansas 
River  basin  and  the  other  projects  on  an 
unbiased  basis  from  an  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic standpoint  giving  effect  to  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  the  areas,  the  conclu- 
sion would  have  been  different.  Certainly 
yoiu*  article  Is  not  one  of  which  you.  as 
managing  editor  of  a  supposedly  most  Im- 
portant magazine,  can  be  proud. 

K.  S.  AOAMS, 

Chairman,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  opinion  of 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Phllllpe 
Petroleum  Co.  will  carry  a  little  weight 
in  some  circles  at  Life  magazine. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  also  a  newsletter 
dated  August  16,  1963.  put  out  by  the 
Arkansas  Basin  Development  Associa- 
tkaa.  Inc..  which  Includes  on  its  board  of 
directors  some  of  the  principal  business- 
men and  industry  leaders  of  the  State  of 


Oklahoma,  including  a  number  of  bank 
presidents  and  other  officials  of  major 
corporations  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
Tills  newsletter  is  also  in  response  to  the 
article  carried  in  Life  magazine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  may  be  part  of  the  Rzcord  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  newsletter  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

NKWSLKTTBa   BT   THK   AXKANBAS   BaSXN    DZVKL- 

OFMENT  Association,  Inc.,  Atjgttst  18,  1963 

To:   Members  and  friends  of  the  Arkansas 

Basin  Development  Association,  Inc. 

Lirz  CABaiES  A  riNX  PICTDXK  or  BANK 
stabilization  work  AT  LITTLX  BOOK 

In  the  August  16  lasue  of  Life  magazine  is 
a  large  airphoto  of  bank  stabilization  work 
on  the  Arkansas  River  at  Utah  Point  which 
Is  within  the  city  limits  of  Uttle  Rock,  Ark. 

The  photo  shows  clearly  how  the  river  has 
been  eating  away  the  land  in  one  of  the  city 
parks,  and  how  the  erosion  has  been  halted 
by  dikes  which  stretch  far  out  Into  the  river 
bed  and  force  the  stream  to  stay  In  a  channel 
against  higher  ground  on  the  opposite  bank. 

In  1927.  a  major  flood  washed  away  be- 
tween 2,500  and  3,000  acres  of  rich  bottom- 
lands at  Utah  Point.  Subaequeetly.  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  placed  piles  of  roclcs 
beside  Its  roadbed  and  buUt  two  small  dikes 
In  an  effort  to  curb  the  river's  appetite  for 
land. 

In  1943  there  was  another  great  flood  on 
the  Arkansas  River,  so  greet  that  it  closed 
every  crossing  in  Arkansas  from  border  to 
border,  completely  cutting  off  one-half  of  the 
State  from  the  other.  At  Utah  Point,  the 
bank  caved  In  for  a  mile,  the  railroad  lost 
Its  two  dikes,  and  the  city  golf  course  lost 
three  holes. 

DAMAGES    IN    CSEAT    FLOODS    INSPOED    ARKANSAS 
BIVEB   PXOJXCT 

The  damages  In  the  great  flood  of  1943  ran 
into  millions  of  dollars  In  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa. The  losses  in  Oklahoma  were  not 
as  great  as  Arkansas,  but  they  were  stagger- 
ing, and  the  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  Robert 
S.  Kerr,  mobilized  every  available  State  and 
Federal  agency  in  an  effort  to  assist  the 
flood  victims. 

As  he  traveled  from  county  seat  to  county 
seat,  meeting  those  whose  homes  and  farms 
and  businesses  had  been  destroyed.  Bob  Ken- 
became  Interested  in  a  plan  which  was  being 
studied  by  the  Army  Engineers  at  the  re- 
quest of  Congrees  and  which  was  designed 
to  control  the  floods  on  the  Arkansas  and  to 
make  the  at  times  savage  stream  a  servant 
Instead  of  an  enemy  of  th*  people  who  lived 
along  Its  banks. 

Before  the  end  of  his  term  Governor  Kerr 
and  Gov.  Ben  Laney,  of  Arkansas,  obtained 
from  Congress  the  authorization  of  a  mul- 
tiple purpose  plan  for  the  Arkansas  River 
which  Involved  not  only  flood  control  but  the 
making  of  hydroelectric  power,  and  provision 
of  a  9-foot  slack  water  navigation  channel 
from  the  Mississippi  River  across  the  State  of 
Arkansas  and  upstream  to  the  vicinity  of 
Tulsa.  With  theee  tieneflts,  the  project 
would  more  tlian  justify  the  cost  of  taming 
the  river. 

BABGE    TBANSPOKTATION    WnX    MAKX    ABKANSAS 
VALLXT   AN  INDUSTBXAL  CENTXB 

As  Senator  from  Oklahoma  from  1948  until 
his  death  on  January  1  of  this  year,  Kerr's 
primary  goal  was  to  turn  this  plan  into 
reality,  and  before  he  died  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  91.2  bUUon  required  to  complete 
the  project  had  been  appropriated  by  the 
Congress. 

Moreover,  businessmen  in  and  out  ot  the 
valley  were  in  agreement  that  when  barge 
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trftaqxHrteUon  wu  added  to  the  weaith  or 
rich  mliMnU  rwources  In  the  ArkaiuaA 
V&Uey,  AUMrtCft  would  have  all  the  Ingredi- 
ents naoMiAry  for  the  creation  of  a  river 
valley  econoany  capable  of  becoming  at  least 
aa  Important  Induatrlally  a«  either  the  Ruhr 
Valley  In  OOTmany  or  the  Ohio  Valley  In  the 
United  autm. 

Publication  by  Life  magazine  of  the  picture 
of  the  ArkMMM  at  Utah  Point  could  most 
appropriately  have  been  a  tribute  to  Bob 
Kerr  and  to  other  Member*  of  Congress  who 
have  bad  the  courage  and  vision  to  devote 
lifetimes  to  the  conversion  of  natural  re- 
sources into  wealth  for  a  nation.  But  It  was 
not.  Life  magattlne  labeled  the  Arkansas 
project  the  blsgeat  slice  of  fat  In  the  Federal 
pork  barrel  and  called  Kerr  the  biggest  boon- 
doggler  of  tbam  all.  Flood  control  and  power 
benefits  from  the  project  would  be  negligible. 
It  aaserted.  and  lU  writers  hooted  at  the 
Idea  of  providing  barge  navigation  to  a  spot 
on  the  land  locked  prairie  called  Catoosa 
OkU. 

M.iCAZINE    CONOKMNS    PUBLIC     WORKS     A.S     PORK 
8AKXIX 

Congreaa.    aald    Life.     Is     throwing     away 
billions  that  tMlong  to  you. 

Life  saya  public  works  projects  are  political 
pork  and  notblng  more.  100-percent  waste 
dealgnad  lolaly  for  the  glorification  of  Con- 
greaauien  ••  a  means  of  winning  reelection 
To  Life  th«  opening  of  the  St  Lawrence 
Seaway  waa  pork  barrel  Given  the  power 
to  turn  back  tha  clocks  of  history,  and  apply- 
ing Llfel  ptalloaophy,  Congress  never  should 
have  agreed  to  the  construction  of  the  Hoover 
Dam  and  of  a  pipeline  to  carry  water  to  the 
deserts  of  southern  California  where  Los 
Angeles  now  stands.  It  should  have  fought 
the  Houston  ahlp  canal  tooth  and  toenail. 
and  without  tbe  ship  canal  Houston  would 
not  now  be  one  of  the  great  Industrial  and 
shipping  centers  of  America. 

We  wonder  If  Life's  editors  consider  the 
millions  spent  making  the  Ohio  River  de- 
pendable for  navigation  a  waste  of  money 
The  Ohio  Is  today  the  worlds  richest  valley 
and  a  billion -dollar-plus  fully  Justified  lock 
modification  program  Is  now  underway  on 
that  river  foUUIlng  a  prediction  made  by 
President  Herbert  Hoover  when  he  dedicated 
the  last  lock  of  the  original  system  In  1929 
Life  surely  would  have  opposed  the  dredg- 
ing that  created  a  harbor  at  Los  Angeles. 
and  similar  work  at  New  York,  and  in  every 
other  U.S.  harbor  on  either  coast. 

Life  would  certainly  have  opposed  winning 
the  West  aa  pork  barrel— which  it  most 
surely  was.  Life  would  have  never  permit- 
ted the  Army  Snflneera  to  make  the  surveys 
for  the  railroads  which  linked  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific,  much  less  the  subsidies  in 
public  lands  which  make  these  Investments 
In  uninhabited  ar«|s  pay  off  in  the  creation 
of  the  greatest  economy  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  one  wonders  why 
Ufe  doesn't  menUon  the  billions  the  United 
SUtes  puts  Into  foreign  aid  around  the 
world  each  year  In  order  to  finance  a  larger 
public  works  program  in  other  countries 
than  It  iB  carrying  on  at  home 

aTTACKS    «M«nt»    us    W«   CAM    NEVEa    TAKB   OUR 

owoatnow  roa  oaANTxo 
The  chasm  between  those  who  believe  that 
never-ending  water  power  should  be  used 
In  place  of  energy  fuels  which  can  never  be 
replaced,  between  thoee  who  would  curb 
the  fioods  and  stop  the  erosion  of  land  which 
has  been  thousands  of  years  in  the  making 
and  those  who  would  not.  is  loo  broad  to 
bridge  with  a  few  words. 

However.  Life's  story  may  serve  a  useful 
purpose  because  It  reminds  us  that  we  can- 
not take  the  acoompllahment  of  our  pro- 
gram for  granted.  We  certainly  have  not 
done  the  )ob  of  educating  people  that  needs 
to  be  done  When  the  editors  of  a  gre^t  maga- 
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zlne    show    themselves    to    be   s«j    completely 
uninformed. 

The  great  industrial  complexes  which  have 
grown  up  In  the  Ruhr  Valley,  the  Rhine,  the 
Ohio,  the  lower  Mississippi  and  the  gulf 
coast  are  eloquent  testimonials  to  the  part 
river  development  has  played  In  the  grwat 
economic  growth  of  the  free  world,  in  both 
the  United  States  and  Europe  since  World 
War  II  Without  them,  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly carry  the  tax  load  made  necessary  by 
the  cold  war  being  waged  against  us  by 
nations  which  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  U)  harness  their  own  natural  resources 
in  the  hope  that  In  this  way  they  can  some 
day  outstrip  the  United  States 

It  occurs  to  us  that  the  pork  barrellers  of 
>esterday  are  the  ones  that  pre.sent  genera- 
tions venerate  as  the  men  of  vision  who 
helped  to  build  a  great  nHtion  If  there  is 
any  crlttclim.  it  la  not  that  they  built  too 
much,  only  ihat  they  did  not  comprehend 
how  great  the  future  wuuld  be  iiur  huw 
soon. 

The  public  works  program  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
represents  less  than  two-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  the  annual  gross  national  product.  This 
seems  a  very  small  share  from  the  profits  to 
be  plowing  back  InU:)  the  business,  and.  ol 
course,  the  business  is  America. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the 
subject  of  the  Army  Engineers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON      Mr.  Speaker,  one 
further  point  concerns  me  beyond   the 
unjustified  attack  upon  the  Congress  and 
that  is  the  unjusUfled  attack  upon  great 
government  organizations  like  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  the  Army  En- 
gineers.   The  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr 
KiRWANi,  I  think,  answered  more  than 
adequately  the  attack  which  was  made 
tlie  other  day  in  this  magazine  upon  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in  his  speech  to 
the  House  on  August   14.  1963.  entitled 
Reclamation  Is  Money  in  the  Bank." 
I   wholeheartedly   endorse    the    state- 
ment of  the  able  spokesman  of  the  Ohio 
delegation  I  Mr.  KirwanI  in  his  articu- 
late defense  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion.   I  think  it  is  just  as  easy  to  answer 
the  unfair  allegations  and  unfair  insinua- 
tions made  about  the  Army  Engineers  be- 
cause this  also  is  an  organization  which 
has  earned  an  enduring  place  in  the  re- 
spect of  the  people  and  in  the  history 
of  our  country.    Prom  Its  very  start  188 
years  ago  the  Army  Engineers  have  made 
tremendous  contributions  to  the  defense 
of  our  Nation  suid  to  its  economic  growth 
They   are   an   organization   of   which 
evei-y  American  is  justly  proud. 

The  Army  Engineers  are  fighter- 
builders.  Perhaps  the  taxpayers  are 
more  aware  of  their  peacetime  accom- 
plishments in  the  construction  of  civil 
works.  Since  1824.  when  Congress  di- 
rected the  Corps  to  plan  a  national 
transportation  system  of  roads,  canals, 
and  waterways,  the  Engineers  have  been 
a  spearhead  of  progress.  They  surveyed 
and  mapped  the  West;  laid  out  the  routes 
of  the  early  railroads:  developed  rivers 
and  harbors;  Introduced  the  first  iron 
bridge;  collected  information  on  mete- 
oroloBy.  geology,  mineralogy,  zoology, 
botany,  and  the  culture  of  the  Indians 
among  many  things. 


Tlie  corps  has  built  or  completed 
many  great  structures  over  the  years, 
including  the  dome  of  this  very  capitol. 
the  Washington  Monument,  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  Key  and  Memorial  Bridges, 
Ubrary  of  Congress,  the  State  E>epart- 
ment  Building,  the  Pentagon,  and  the 
Army  Medical  Center.  Army  Engineers 
completed  the  Panama  Canal  when  that 
project  had  bogged  down,  and  the  corp.s 
was  the  con.struction  agency  for  the  St 
Lawrence  Seaway  Corporation. 

All  of  tlie  Members  of  this  body,  I  am 
sure,  are  aware  of  the  work  of  the  En- 
gineers in  fighting  floods,  a  responsibility 
assigned  to  the  corps  by  Congress  in 
1936  By  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
in  1941.  the  corps  had  made  compre- 
hensive reports  on  surveys  embracing 
power,  naviK'ution.  flood  control,  irriga- 
tion, and  other  water  uses  for  virtually 
all  of  the  major  river  basins  and  on  some 
200  individual  rivers. 

When  the  fighting  stopped  in  1945.  the 
coi-ps  moved  quickly  into  the  water  re- 
sources development  programs  on  the 
Missouri.  Columbia  and  other  rivers 
Great  dams,  such  as  McNary,  Garrison, 
and  Fort  Randall  began  to  rise,  and  sub- 
.sequently  tasks  such  as  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Ohio  River  navigation  system 
and  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  were  undertaken.  Work  is  now 
proceeding  on  vital  rivers  and  harbors 
projects  virtually  throughout  the  entire 
United  States. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers'  program   i.s 
based  on  the  concept  that  the  continued 
phenomenal  growth  of  our  country  will 
require  the  fullest  practical  use  of  vir- 
tually all  of  our  water  resources.     The 
corps  is  now  working  toward  the  maxi- 
mum development  of  our  rivers  for  flood 
control,  navigation,  water  supply,  hydro- 
electric power,  public  recreation,  fish  and 
wildlife   protection.     The   program    ha.< 
reached  about  the  half-way  point  in  the 
construction  of  active  projects  under  the 
program  as  now  conceived  and  author- 
ized by  Congress.     However,  the  dynamic 
growth     of     our    country     and     recent 
changes  and  increases  in  water  resources 
needs  require   that  these  programs   be 
modernized.     It  is  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
we  call  upon  to  reexamine  our  require- 
ments and  E>otentials  and  to  produce  the 
plans  for  meetiiig  these  problems.     We 
can  depend  upon  the  Engineers'  techno- 
logical capability  to  give  us  the  solutions. 
We  need   an  expanding  program   for 
two  reasons — national  advancement  and 
military  security.     Each   is  essential   to 
the  other — our  dynamic  growth  gives  us 
greater   power  to  develop  our   military- 
posture,  and  a  strong  military  protects 
our  economic  advancement.     Both  are  in 
danger     from     the     threat     of     world 
communism. 

To  meet  this  threat  to  American  and 
free  world  security,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers is  concurrently  engaged  in  a  world- 
wide military  construction  program  for 
the  Air  Force  and  Army,  costing  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  The  chain 
of  military  defense  includes  missile  bases 
for  launching  the  Air  Force  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  as  well  as 
construction  for  the  test  bases  for  Nike- 
Zeus,  the  Army's  antimissile  missile 
which.  It  Ls  hoped,  will  be  able  to  shoot 
down  anything  the  enemy  may  .send  over. 
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The  corps  has  modernized  and 
strengthened  capabilities  for  providing 
engineer  combat  support  for  the  Army  so 
as  to  enhance  the  mobility  and  efFective- 
ness  of  our  groimd  forces  In  this  day  of 
technological  warfare.  This  program  of 
research  and  development  alone  has 
opened  up  vast  new  areas  of  scientific 
and  engineering  challenge.  These  In- 
clude the  development  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  which  can  be  airborne  to  remote 
areas  of  the  world;  improvement  In  the 
accuracy  of  maps  and  refinement  of  data 
on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  earth. 

The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
must  be  able  to  fight  anywhere  on  the 
globe  and  under  any  conditions,  and  it  is 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  job  to  provide 
the  engineering  skills  that  will  enable 
them  to  do  so. 

Today,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
the  largest  and  most  highly  diversified 
engineering  organization  In  the  world. 

With  Its  civil  and  military  fimctions, 
there  is  no  organization  like  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  anywhere.  In  its  existence, 
lies  one  of  the  Nation's  bulwarks  in  war 
or  peace.  And  now  we  are  in  the  so- 
called  space  age.  Where  we  will  be  able 
to  go  appears  to  be  limited  only  by  the 
imaginations  of  our  scientists  and  missile 
experts.  As  our  horizons  expand  so  do 
the  challenges  to  the  Army  Engineers. 
When  the  first  expedition  lands  on  the 
moon,  you  may  be  assured  the  Army  En- 
gineers will  have  played  a  vital  role  In 
making  it  possible,  including  construc- 
tion of  the  extensive  and  complex  groimd 
facilities,  such  as  the  launching  bases  at 
Cape  Canaveral,  and  the  great  research 
and  training  facilities  required  by  NASA. 

I  am  confident  that  the  challenges  will 
be  no  more  difOcult  than  were  those 
which  the  Engineers  encountered  in  our 
early  years  as  a  Nation.  The  courage 
and  accomplishments  of  their  predeces- 
sors over  the  years  stand  as  an  ifispira- 
tion  to  the  men  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers whose  motto  is  "Essayons" — "let 
us  try." 

The  civil  works  program  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  contributed  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  United  States 
by  providing: 

First.  Most  of  the  major  harbors 
through  which  flows  the  Nation's  vast 
commerce,  as  well  as  numerous  small 
harbors  for  fishing  and  recreational 
ci-aft. 

Second.  The  greatest  system  of  inland 
waterways  in  the  world. 

Third.  Most  of  the  major  reservoirs 
that  have  contributed  so  greatly  to  the 
Nation's  development  by  preventing 
flood  losses,  by  generating  electrical 
power,  by  storing  water  for  municipal 
and  industrial  supply  and  for  regulating 
rivers  in  the  interest  of  downstream  wa- 
ter quality,  navigation,  power  and  the 
enhancement  of  the  fish  and  wildlife 
resource,  and  by  providing  wholesome 
recreational  opportunities  for  vast  num- 
bers of  the  Nation's  citizens. 

Fourth.  Many  miles  of  levees  for  the 
protection  of  cities  and  important  agri- 
cultural areas  from  floods. 

Fifth.  Many  miles  of  chaimel  improve- 
ments for  flood  protection  and  land  im- 
provement. 


Sixth.  Works  to  protect  the  coasts 
from  damage  by  hurricanes  and  other 
great  storms. 

Seventh.  Rescue  and  disaster  relief 
during  great  fioods  and  other  natural 
disasters. 

Over  a  period  of  138  years  ending  June 
30,  1962,  the  civil  works  program  has 
contributed  to  the  Nation's  economic  de- 
velopment by  the  construction  of: 

First,  214  reservoirs  providing  165  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  storage  capacity. 

Second,  500  local  protection  projects — 
including  the  vast  levee  system  protect- 
ing almost  24  million  acres  of  flood  plain 
land  along  the  lower  Mississippi  River. 
Third,  34  power  installations  having 
an  aggregate  capacity  of  7  million  kilo- 
watts. 

Fourth,  3.2  million  acres  of  water 
area — summer  season — which  provided 
more  than  120  million  person-days  of 
recreation  in  1961,  and  which  is  being 
used  mors  intensively  each  year. 

Fifth,  22,500  miles  of  inland  waterway 
which  provided  123  billion  ton -miles  of 
low-cost  transportation  service  in  1960. 

Sixth,  connecting  charmels  between 
the  Great  Lakes  which  have  converted 
them  into  a  great  inland  sea  providing  99 
billion  ton-miles  of  transportation  serv- 
ice in  1960. 

Seventh,  500  deep  draft  commercial 
harbors  on  the  shores  of  the  oceans  and 
Great  Lakes. 

Eighth,  250  small-boat  harbors  for 
refuge,  recreation,  and  commercial  fish- 
ing. 

Ninth,  shore  protection  works  along 
more  than  300  miles  of  coastline. 

Tenth,  rescue  and  disaster  relief 
work  during  great  floods  and  other  nat- 
ural disasters. 

Eleventh,  numerous  project  and  basin- 
wide  plans:  the  latter  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  other  Federal  agencies  and 
the  States — as  in  the  Delaware  River 
basin.  The  corps  has  also  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment— still  underway — of  comprehensive 
river  basin  plans  for  which  leadership 
is  being  provided  by  UJS.  Study  Com- 
missions for  the  Southeast  River  basins 
and  for  the  Texas  River  basins. 

In  addition  to  the  completed  works 
mentioned  above,  the  corps  has  under 
construction  172  new  projects,  including 
62  reservoirs  which  will  increase  the  ag- 
gregate capacity  of  corps'  reservoirs  by 
about  46  million  acre-feet,  and  will  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  power  installations 
by  nearly  4.5  million  kilowatts — to  11.5 
million  kilowratts.  The  corps  also  has 
underway,  or  is  participating  in,  the  for- 
mulation of  several  comprehensive  river 
basin  plans.  A  program  of  flood  plain 
information  studies  was  initiated  during 
fiscal  year  1962  to  encourage  States  and 
local  governmental  entities  to  regulate 
the  use  of  flood  plain  lands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  slowing  down  the  growth  of  new 
flood  problems. 

The  works  above  listed  have  helped 
make  possible  the  development  of  the 
most  advanced  national  economy  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  these  works  include: 

First,  a  total  waterbome  commerce 
in  1961  of  1,062  million  tons  of  which 
502  million  tons  passed  through  coastal 
harbors. 


Second,  also  in  1961,  87  billion  ton- 
miles  of  deep  draft  transportation  on 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Third,  in  the  same  year  123  billion  ton- 
miles  of  low-cost  shallow  draft  transpor- 
tation on  the  inland  waterways. 

Fourth,  prevention  of  flood  damages 
aggregating  (by  June  30,  1961)  about 
$11  billion,  which  is  many  times  the  in- 
vestment the  Nation  has  made  in  flood 
control  works. 

F^th,  the  generation  during  fiscal 
year  1962  of  30  billions  of  kilowatt-hours 
of  electrical  energy. 

Sixth,  the  provision  of  about  1.5  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  reservoir  capacity  for 
the  storage  of  municipal  and  industrial 
water,  and  about  5  million  acre-feet  of 
capacity  for  storing  irrigation  water. 

Seventh,  the  provision  of  over  120  mil- 
lion person-days  of  water-based  recrea- 
tion during  calendar  year  1961,  and  the 
substantial  enhancement  of  the  Nation's 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  by  the  pro- 
vision of  over  3  million  acres  of  water 
area  and  the  regulation  of  rivers. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  proud 
record  of  achievement  for  any  organi- 
zation, and  one  which  sp>eaks  volumes 
of  the  ability,  dedication  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation  of  the  Army  Engineers. 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  research  that  preceded  its  strange 
bit  of  journalism  last  week,  Life  maga- 
zine chose  virtually  to  ignore  the  assist- 
ance extended  to  countless  U.S.  com- 
mvuiities  through  the  accelerated  public 
works  program. 

Enacted  last  year,  this  program  was 
aimed  at  helping  those  sections  of  the 
country  which  had  failed  to  share  fully 
in  recovery  from  the  1960-61  recession. 
It  has  pinpointed  its  matching  grants 
according  to  clearly  stated  indices  of 
need,  and  without  regard  to  what  Life 
likes  to  call  "pork." 

I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
this  APW  money  has  made  inroads 
against  the  gnawing  pockets  of  unem- 
ployment that  remain  in  a  generally 
brightening  job  picture  nationally. 

But  in  July  of  this  year,  more  than 
25,000  persons  were  still  without  work 
in  my  home  county  of  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Our  unemployment  rate  stood  at  7.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  available  labor  force — 
nearly  2  percentage  points  ahead  of 
the  national  average.  This  is  a  distinc- 
tion my  community  has  borne  unhappily 
since  September  of  1960. 

The  accelerated  public  works  program 
tackles  a  localized  problem  untouched 
by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Agency. 
The  ARA  is  concerned  with  the  deeper 
challenge  of  "chronic"  unemployment — 
chiefly  in  the  Appalachians,  the  northern 
Iron  Range,  Mountain  States,  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Under  Labor  De- 
partment standards,  a  community's  un- 
employment is  rated  chronic  if  50  per- 
cent above  the  national  average  for  3 
of  the  previous  4  years.  75  percent  above 
for  2  of  3  years,  or  100  percent  above  for 
1  year. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  no  part  of 
southern  California  has  dropped  into 
this  classification.  We  need  no  massive 
outside  help.     Instead,  the  accelerated 
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public  works  was  conceived  for  counties 
which,  like  my  own.  need  only  a  grentle 
push.  It  has  helped  start  some  worthy 
public  projects  on  the  sound  principle 
that  these  must  be  projects  already  In 
the  long-rance  planning  of  the  commu- 
nities applying  for  grrants — projects  for 
which  they  are  willing  to  put  up  sub- 
stantial amounts  themselves. 

Let  me  cite  some  examples.  A  new  city 
hall  will  be  dedicated  In  Imperial  Beach 
on  SeptemJwr  7.  Work  is  underway  on 
new  warehousing  at  San  Diego's  10th 
Avenue  shipping  terminal,  and  on  a  wa- 
ter filtration  plxuit  In  the  Helix  irrigation 
district.  Mercy  Hospital,  a  nonprofit 
Institution,  will  build  an  annex. 

In  the  sim  Diego  area,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  Nation,  the  APW  program  has  un- 
questionably proved  a  source  of  Jobs 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
available.  I  believe  it  should  be  ex- 
tended, with  additional  money  author- 
ized. The  backlog  of  needed  public 
works  in  »Hg<hi^  communities  far  ex- 
ceeds the  funds  thus  far  made  available 
by  Congress.  In  the  city  of  San  Ehego 
alone,  for  example,  there  are  36  appli- 
cations pending  which,  if  approved,  will 
enable  the  city  to  build  long -planned 
sewer  extensions  and  Improvements  In 
water  mains,  fire  stations  and  libraries. 

These  public  works  for  which  the  city 
of  San  Diego  has  asked  assistance — and 
in  support  of  which  the  city  administra- 
tion hopes  to  see  the  accelerated  public 
works  program  continued — are  impor- 
tant and  badly  needed.  San  Diego  has 
doubled  its  population  since  World 
War  n — a  growth  which  has  placed  un- 
derstandable demands  on  facilities  and 
services  extended  by  the  city.  This 
growth,  and  Its  attendant  problems,  is 
shared  by  the  entire  metropolitan  area 
lying  beyond  city  boundaries. 

I  therefore  support,  and  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  enact  H.R.  7351  introduced 
In  this  session  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnk]  to  amend  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act,  and  to 
Increase  the  authorization  for  aproprla- 
tions  under  that  act. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmotis  consent  that  all  Members 
who  may  so  desire  may  be  permitted  5 
legislative  days  In  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
the  RxcoRO. 

The  SPEAKKR  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection 


VITAL  CONCERN  TO  LABOR 
MOVEMENT 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  OXONSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
railroad  crisis  Is  of  deep  concern  to  all 
people.  We  must  judge  this  matter 
deeply.  Important  issues  basic  to  de- 
mocracy are  Involved. 


A  personal  friend  of  mine.  William  R. 
Meyers  of  Superior.  Wis.,  has  written 
a  guest  editorial  for  the  largest  news- 
paper in  my  district,  which  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  and  Judge: 

Vital  Concuin  to  Labob  Movement 
(By  William  R   Meyers) 
(  Editor  .s   Note       WUIlam    R     Meyers.    1111 
Baxter  Avenue,  Sup«rlor,  Is  now  serving  his 
second   4-year   term   as  executive  vice  presi- 
dent    of     the     more     than     ao.OOO-member 
Switchmen's    Union    of    North    America.      A 
native  of  Superior,  he  attended  local  grade 
and   high  schools  and   Is  a  graduate  of  Su- 
perior State  College      He  was  active  In  bas- 
ketball  and  football  at  both  the  high  school 
and  college  levels  as  a  player  or  coach      He 
served  In  the  Air  Force  during  World  War  II 
Following  the  war,  he  was  granted  a  scholar- 
ship to  the  School  of  Labor  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity by  the  British  Government,  but  cir- 
cumstances    forced     him     to     pais*    up     this 
opportunity       He    also    w.is    employed    us    a 
teacher       In   his  railroad    wcrk.    Meyers   held 
numerous    posts    both    In    the    Switchmen  s 
Union  and  the  Superior  Federation  of  Labor 
Mr    Meyers   Is   presently   attending    negotia- 
tion    sessions     Ijelng    held     In     Washington 
DC  ) 

The  subject  of  which  I  speak  Is  of  vititl 
concern  to  the  labor  movement  In  general 
and  railroad  labor  in  particular. 

Recently.  I  had  occasion  to  appear  before 
the  US  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  with  Mr  Nell  P  Spelrs 
international  president  of  the  Switchmen's 
Union  of  North  America  Mr  Spelrs  spoke 
before  these  two  tKxlles  In  oppoeltlon  U)  a 
Joint  resolution  submitted  by  President  Ken- 
nedy to  dispose  of  the  current  railroad  rules 
dispute  This  resolution  provides  for  the 
disposition  of  the  dispute  by  meaiis  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration 

While  most  all  persons  In  high  Government 
position  will  not  admit  that  the  resolution  is 
compulsory  arbitration,  the  fact  remaln.s  that 
it  gives  to  a  third  party,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  right  to  Impose  on 
one  of  the  parties  work  rules  amcernlng 
rates  of  pay,  rules  or  working  conditions 
without  the  consent  of  one  of  the  parties 
This  would  destroy  free  collective  bargain- 
ing In  the  railroad  industry  and  may  very 
well  open  a  Pandora's  box  to  all  collective 
bargaining  in  these  United  States  While 
railroad  management  may  look  with  favor 
on  such  an  arrangement  In  this  dispute,  who 
can  say  that  Congress  will  stop  there'  If 
railroad  employees  are  forced  to  perform 
l^bor  by  Government  flat,  the  next  step  will 
be  Government  ownership  of  the  rallruad 
li;dustry 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  this  Joint  reso- 
lution cotitalns  all  the  elements  of  compul- 
sorv  arbitration,  there  Is  another  provision 
m  the  resolution  that  makes  It  doubly  oner- 
ous This  provision  provides  for  a  2-year 
period  In  which  neither  party,  no  matter 
how  adversely  affected  by  the  Imjvised  rule 
rendered  by  the  ICC,  can  move  for  a  change 
Under  voluntary  arbitration  If  a  party  feel.s 
that  they  have  been  unduly  treated,  they 
may  serve  notice  for  a  char^ge  In  the  rule 
and  proceed  through  the  channels  of  free 
collective  bargaining  to  arrive  at  a  more 
satisfactory  agreement 

Many  people  wonder  why  free  ctJllectlve 
bargaining  has  failed  so  far  to  affect  a  settle- 
ment In  the  current  railroad  rules  dispute 
The  carriers,  through  their  notices  to  their 
employees,  demanded  the  right  to  make. 
keep  revise,  or  discontinue  virtually  every 
rule  covering  the  working  conditions  of  the 
ojjeratlng  worker*  in  the  entire  Industry 
The  carriers  replaced  collective  bargaining 
with  public  relations  In  two  respects  First. 
the  myth  of  railroad  poverty  was  created 
and  heavily  promoted  Second  the  def.-una- 
tlon   of   the   Industry  s   Wiirkers       They   m.ide 


the   term      featherbeddlng  '  a   household   ex- 
pression of  contempt 

As  to  the  first  Item  above.  Emergency 
Buard  No  154  In  Its  report  to  the  President  In 
May  of  this  year  after  studying  the  financial 
condition  of  the  railroads  during  the  rall- 
ro.^d  rules  dispute,  said  In  pertinent  part 
"We  were  Impressed  with  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  us  that  the  vitality  and  earning 
capacity  of  the  railroads  as  a  whole  are  Im- 
pruving,  that  the  productivity  of  Its  workers 
is  rising  ut  a  rapid  rate,  and  that  the  In- 
du.stry  can  face  the  future  with  confidence 
and  even  optimum." 

As  to  the  second  item  above,  the  produc- 
tivity of  railroad  employees  Is  second  to  none 
in  the  entire  United  State*  Tills  was  ex- 
pressed by  Emergency  Board  No.  154  In  perti- 
nent part  as  follows:  "Recent  years  have 
been  years  of  progress  and  Innovation  for 
the  carriers  Technological  and  orgunlza- 
tlun  changes  have  been  many  and  far  reach- 
ing Forty  percent  fewer  employees  than 
were  employed  at  the  beginning  of  this  dec- 
ade now  handle  substantially  the  .same 
volume  of  traffic  Productivity  gains  have 
outstripped  thcise  In  Industry  generally  by  a 
wide  margin" 

Since  World  War  II.  there  are  200,000  less 
employees  In  the  railroad  operating  depart- 
ment Tills  represents  a  tremendous  savings 
to  the  railroads  In  wage  cost  All  this  was 
acrompllshed  without  severance  or  separa- 
tion p.iyments  or  any  other  protective  bene- 
fits. 

At  the  time  the  Presidential  Railroad  Com- 
mission made  Its  report  (February  28.  196-J  i 
the  then  Secretary  of  Labtir  made  the  sUte- 
ment  that  the  Government  would  not  coun- 
tenance a  strike  In  the  railroad  Industry 
Statements  to  the  same  effect  have  been  re- 
{>eated  by  other  high  governmental  officials 
including  the  President  of  the  United  States 
nie  negotiators  for  the  railroads  had  every 
rlKht  to  believe  that  their  operating  em- 
ployees would.  In  the  end.  not  be  allowed  to 
strike  They  Insisted  Uiat  any  agreement 
must  be  within  the  framework  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Presidential  Railroad 
Commission  and  that  they  have  the  unilat- 
eral right  to  place  their  Interpretation  on 
the  recommendations  Management  had  no 
incentive  to  bargain  in  good  faith  The 
employees  would  not  be  allowed  to  strike 
All  that  remained  was  to  run  out  the  chjck 
and  the  end  result  would  be  compuhory 
arbltr.ition 
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NATIONAL  AVIATION  DAY 

Mr  PE^^PER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
mark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  toda.v 
being  National  Aviation  Day  brings  back 
to  my  mind  many  meaningful  events 
leading  to  the  designation  of  this  day  as 
National  Aviation  Day. 

In  early  January  of  1939.  while  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body.  I  was  honored  by 
a  visit  from  Mr.  Orville  Wright  who  told 
me  that  friends  of  his  in  the  aviation 
industry  suggested  that  Congress  miRhl 
be  willing  to  pass  legislation  designating 
his  birthday.  August  19,  as  "National 
Aviation  Day."  He  asked  if  I  would  be 
willing  to  introduce  such  a  resolution.  I. 
of  course,  was  pleased  to  Introduce  the 
resolution  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
111  on  January  27,  1939.  A  companion 
measure  was  introduced  in  this  House  by 
a  nimiber  of  Members.  It  so  happened 
that      Senate      Joint      Resolution      111 


passed  the  other  body  and  was  there- 
after substituted  for  House  resolutions 
of  the  same  character  and  enacted  by 
this  House. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  111  author- 
izing the  President  to  designate  August 
19  of  each  year  as  "National  Aviation 
Day"  and  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  con- 
formity with  such  resolution  became  law 
as  Public  Resolution  14,  76th  Congress, 
approved  May  11,  1939. 

On  July  25,  1939,  President  Roosevelt 
issued  the  following  proclamation: 

Whereas  the  development  of  aeronautics 
in  recent  years  has  been  bo  rapid  that  avia- 
tion in  ita  many  phases  has  come  to  exert  a 
profound  influence  on  the  course  of  events 
throughout  the  world;  and 

Whereas  American  initiative  and  industry 
have  contributed  greatly  to  this  development 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  such 
contribution  In  order  that  the  United  States 
may  retain  its  outstanding  position  in  the 
field  of  aeronautics;   and 

Whereas  Public  Resolution  No.  14,  76th 
Congress,  apvproved  May  11,  1939  (63  Stat. 
739).  provides:  "That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  authorized  to  designate  Au- 
gust 19  of  each  year  as  'National  Aviation 
Day,'  and  to  issue  a  proclamation  railing  upon 
officials  of  the  Oovernmant  to  display  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  on  all  Oovernment 
buildings  on  that  day.  and  Inviting  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  day 
with  appropriate  exercises  to  further  and 
stimulate  Interest  In  aviation  in  the  United 
States." 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  August  19,  1939,  and  Au- 
gust 19  of  each  succeeding  year  as  "National 
Aviation  Day,"  and  call  upon  officials  of  the 
Government  to  display  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  on  all  Oovernment  buildings  on  that 
day,  and  invite  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  day  with  appropriate 
exercises  to  further  and  stimulate  interest  in 
aviation  In  this  country. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  2Sth 
day  of  July  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1939,  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  164th. 

FKANKLIN  D.  ROOSZVB.T. 

After  the  President's  proclamation, 
Mr.  Orville  Wright  came  back  to  my 
office  and  gave  me  as  a  token  of  grati- 
tude for  my  sponsorship  of  the  resolu- 
tion a  photograph  of  the  first  heavler- 
than-air  flight  made  by  man,  which  was 
accomplished  by  Mr.  Orville  Wright, 
with,  of  course,  the  Invaluable  assistance 
of  his  brother,  Mr.  Wilbur  Wright,  at 
10:32  a.m.  on  December  17, 1903.  at  Kitty 
Hawk,  N.C.  Mr.  Orville  Wright  gener- 
ously autographed  this  historic  photo- 
graph for  me.  That  autographed  picture 
by  Mr.  Orville  Wright  of  that  historic 
scene  depicts  one  of  the  epic  events  in 
the  history  of  man  and  shall  ever  be  one 
of  my  most  cherished  souvenirs. 

In  my  lifetime  aviation  has  proceeded 
from  this  12-second  flight  by  this  In- 
trepid pioneer  to  the  space  age  when 
men  have  not  only  flown  scores  of  times 
around  the  world  at  speeds  exceeding 
17,000  miles  an  hour  but  our  country  is 
dedicated  In  this  decade  to  landing  two 
men  upon  the  moon  and  bringing  them 
safely  home.  The  Illimitable  possibili- 
ties of  man  in  flight  in  the  space  age 
almost  exceed  the  grasp  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 


Many  men  and  women  deserve  to  be 
honored  this  day  and  every  day  for 
making  these  marvels  possible  and  for 
the  treasure,  the  labor,  and  the  lives  they 
have  freely  laid  upon  the  alter  of  sacri- 
flce  for  the  cause  of  aviation — for  the 
realization  of  man's  dream  to  rise  above 
the  earth  like  the  birds.  Today  It  is  man, 
not  the  bird,  who  Is  the  master  of  the 
air  and  soon  will  be  the  master  of  the 
infinite  reaches  of  space — all  to  the 
ennoblement  of  man  and  the  glory  of 
God. 


A  TREATY  AND  ITS  VALUE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Battin] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  is  currently  en- 
gaged In  hearings  and  debate  over  the 
recent  test  ban  treaty  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  with  Russia  and  other 
foreign  powers.  Much  of  the  discussion 
over  the  usefulness  of  this  treaty  and 
its  benefit  to  the  United  States  has 
centered  around  the  reliability  of  Rus- 
sia to  live  up  to  its  treaty  commitments. 
Performances  of  Russia  in  the  past  have 
certainly  Justified  the  wariness  of  the 
American  people  to  accept  the  solemn 
promises  of  Russia  when  they  are  broken 
at  will  by  the  Soviet  Government. 

We  In  the  United  States,  by  our  Con- 
stitution, have  made  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The 
second  paragraph  of  article  6  of  our  Con- 
stitution Indicates  that  all  treaties  made 
or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  anything  in 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

We  in  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
courts  have  placed  great  emphasis  upon 
the  status  of  a  treaty  being  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  It  Is  with  this  thought 
in  mind  and  the  timeliness  of  the  test 
ban  treaty  that  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  matter  which  is  of  deep  con- 
cern to  me.  It  relates  to  the  proposed 
construction  of  the  Knowles  Dam  in  the 
State  of  Montana  recently  added  to  H  Jl. 
6016  by  the  Senate. 

The  construction  of  this  project  will 
take  approximately  20,000  acres  of  very 
valuable  land  from  the  Confederated  Sa- 
llsh  and  Kootenai  Ti-ibes  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation.  Its  construction  will  also 
flood  two  and  possibly  three  very  highly 
desirable  damsites  for  the  production  of 
hydroelectric  power,  owned  by  the  Flat- 
head Indians  and  reserved  to  them  by 
various  acts  of  Congress. 

By  treaty  with  the  U.S.  Government, 
known  as  the  Hellgate  Treaty  signed  in 
the  Bitterroot  Valley  on  July  16,  1855, 
the  U-S.  Government  and  the  Flathead 
Tribes  agreed  that  the  Confederated 
Tribes  would  cede  and  relinquish  and 
convey  to  the  United  States,  their  right. 


title,  and  interest  in  certain  lands  occu- 
pied and  claimed  by  the  Indians.  In  that 
treaty,  in  return  for  this  concession,  the 
US.  Government  recognized  and  re- 
served for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the 
Confederated  Indian  Tribes,  the  lands 
including  the  powersltes,  part  of  which 
are  included  in  the  Knowles  project  i-es- 
ervoir.  This  treaty  was  ratlfled  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  on  March  8, 
1859,  and  is  in  effect  today.  It  is  the 
same  type  of  treaty  and  should  merit  the 
same  concern  and  treatment  as  is  pres- 
ently being  given  the  test  ban  treaty. 
Yet  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
same  body  which  ratlfled  the  treaty  with 
the  Flathead  Tribes,  completely  Ignored 
that  treaty  and  proposed  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Knowles  Dam  in  Montana  in 
face  of  the  strong  and  emphatic  opposi- 
tion of  the  Flathead  Tribes  who  charged 
that  such  action  is  a  violation  of  their 
treaty  rights.  I  should  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  a  news  release  from 
the  Montana  Standard  of  August  1, 1963, 
in  which  the  Flathead  Tribes  accuse 
the  Senate  of  bad  faith  in  their  action 
with  respect  to  the  Knowles  Dam  site. 

Indians  Accuse  Senatx  or  Bad  Faith  With 
Flathead  Tube 

(By  Patricia  Scott) 

The  U.S.  Senate  was  accused  Wednesday  of 
breaking  faith  with  the  Flathead  Tribes  by 
Indian  Interests  who  said  It  was  now  up  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  'vindicate 
the  Nation's  conscience." 

That  falling.  Tribal  Chairman  Walter 
Morlgeau  said  the  western  Montana  tribes 
will  sue  the  Government,  asking  f  116  million 
for  Buffalo  Rapids  Nos.  2  and  4.  The  two 
damsites  which  the  Indians  wish  to  develop 
are  owned  by  the  tribe. 

The  Indians  also  claim  title  to  the  Knowles 
Dam  site. 

Statements  were  Issued  In  the  wake  of 
Senate  approval  of  a  bill  Including  authority 
for  expenditure  of  $609  million  including  the 
Knowles  Dam  project  on  the  Flathead  River. 
The  bill  was  sent  back  to  the  House  for 
concurrence. 

The  Indians  claim  rights  under  the  Hell- 
gate  Treaty  of  1855.  They  said,  as  they  told 
congressional  committees  earlier,  that  the 
treaty  supersedes  other  law.  They  said  it 
also  guaranteed  them  the  right  to  refuse 
giving  their  land  for  the  Knowles  project. 

MC  DONALD    HEAKD    rROM 

Walter  McDonald,  former  Flathead  chair- 
man and  president  of  the  Affiliated  Tribes 
of  the  Northwest  and  Montana  Inter  Tribal 
Policy  Board,  said  he  was  speaking  for  many 
Indian  tribes.  He  said  he  would  like  to  re- 
mind President  Kennedy  of  campaign  prom- 
ises In  1960. 

"There  would  be  no  change  In  treaty  or 
contractual  relationships  without  consent  of 
the  tribes  concerned,"  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
promised. 

The  President  3  years  ago  also  promised 
to  encourage  Indians  to  develop  their  re- 
sources, according  to  McDonald.  The  tribal 
leader  said  this  was  In  line  with  his  tribe 
having  applied  for  p>ennlsslon  to  develop 
Buffalo  Rapids  Nos.  2  and  4  under  their  own 
power. 

The  two  sites  that  would  be  Inundated  by 
the  Knowles  Reservoir  are  the  subject  of  a 
second  FCC  application.  Montana  Power  Co. 
wants  to  develop  them  as  run-of-the-rlver 
dams  In  contrast  to  the  multipurpose  de- 
velopment proposed   with  Knowles. 

Tribal  Attorney  John  Cragun,  Washington, 
DC.  made  this  statement: 

"The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  Indians  have 
rights.  The  Senate  has  decided  to  take  (In- 
dian land )  notwithstanding  the  Indian  oppo- 
sition.    The  United  States  has  power  to  do 
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thU  CTWi  thfwuli  It  tM  a  repudUiUon  of 
tTMty  obllgatloaB. 

"Th«  trllMi  vin  can  upon  th«  Houm  of 
R«prflMntettv«a  to  Tlndlcate  tbm  Nation's 
cooacleiie*  aatf  to  abld*  tj  tbm  Nation'! 
■olflmn  acrMOMOt.  TtM  prop«rty  licbta.  In 
any  arent.  wtU  fe«  protactad  by  th«  oovirta." 

Frada  WwaMl^y.  a  Fort  Pack  Indian  and  a 
paat  vlea  praaMiat  of  tba  NaUonad  Congraaa 
uf  AiuarlcaB  Tnrtlana.  lald  aha  joined  Mc- 
Donald and  Marlgaau  who  expreaaed  "ex- 
treme dlaappolntmanf  vlth  the  Senate  and 
Majority  IjfOtr  Mxkm  MAtnrau)  and  Lax 
MrrcAi^,  both  Pwaociata  of  Montana. 

Mra.  Beaalay,  a  formar  congraaalonal  cocn- 
mlttaewomaa  tot  Montana'a  eastern  district, 
■aid.  "I  wUl  aarar  be  able  to  understajad 
the  about-faea  attitude  of  our  Democrau 
In  Con^raaa  who  (or  years  hare  preteaded  to 
be  frlanda  of  tha  Indiana." 

She  and  tha  othars  said  they  hoped  the 
Hoiiaa  will  kill  tha  Knowlea  propoeal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Statea  has  recognized  and  imple- 
mented the  reaerratlon  of  powers!  tes  In 
that  treaty  on  several  occasions.  By 
the  act  of  Ifareh  3.  1900  (35  Btat.  781. 
7M)  and  by  the  act  of  April  12,  1910 
(36  Stat.  2M,  aec.  25) .  the  reservation  of 
these  powersites  was  specifically  affirmed 
by  the  Congreas.  By  Public  Law  100  in 
the  70th  Consress  enacted  March  7.  1928 
(45  SUt.  200.  213-313)  the  Congress  fur- 
ther recognised  the  rights  of  the  Plat- 
head  Tribes  to  the  development  of  the 
powersites  on  their  reservations  by  the 
following  language: 

Provided  further.  That  the  Federal  Power 
Commlnalon  la  authorized  in  accordance 
with  the  Fadaral  Watar  Power  Act  and  upon 
terms  satlafactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  laava  a  permit  or  pcrmiu  or  a 
license  or  lleanaas  for  the  use.  for  the  de- 
velopment of  powar.  of  powersites  on  the 
Flathead  Reaervatton  and  of  water  rights  re- 
aerved  or  approprlatad  for  the  irrigation 
projecta:  Provided  further.  That  rentals 
from  such  llcanaaa  for  the  use  of  Indian 
landa  shall  ba  paid  to  the  Indians  of  said 
reaerratlon  as  a  tribe,  which  money  shall 
be  deposited  In  tha  Treasury  of  the  United 
Stataa  to  tha  cradlt  of  said  Indiana  and  shall 
draw  intaraat  at  tha  rate  of  four  per  centum. 

The  Congresa  baa  on  numerous  occa- 
sions required  the  consent  of  the  Indian 
tribes  for  the  oae  of  their  reservation 
lands  for  power  development  purposes. 
Section  10(e)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
requires  the  approval  of  the  Indian  tribes 
before  tribal  lazkls  may  be  used  for  power 
development. 

A  few  years  ago.  the  Public  Works 
Committees  of  Congress  reconunended 
and  the  Congress  enacted,  an  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Kinma  Dam  In  Pennsylvania 
which  flooded  10.000  acres  of  land  owned 
and  reserved  to  the  Seneca  Nation  under 
the  oldest  treaty  in  the  United  States. 
Such  action  tarooght  a  storm  of  protest 
throughout  the  country  and  is  presently 
the  subject  of  Mreral  bills  before  the 
Congress,  one  of  which  is  Senate  bill 
1836  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  distinguiahed  Junior  Senator  from 
New  York  very  eogently  stated  the  prob- 
lem on  last  July  9  in  the  Senate  when  he 
said: 

We  In  New  Tork  have  fought  a  long,  hard 
battle  about  tha  Klnaua  Dam.  When  It  was 
first  proposed  to  build  the  power  structure 
on  the  Seneca  Baaervatlon.  a  storm  of  protest 
arose  In  my  State.    Most  New  Yorkers  argue 


that  the  Senecas  had  a  long-sUmdLng  treaty 
with  the  United  SUtea— which  dates  In  fact, 
to  17JM — granting  them  the  lands  forever, 
l^e  construction  of  a  dam  on  this  site  re- 
quired our  Oovernment  to  breach  one  of  lu 
oldest  treaties,  and  U)  go  back  on  Its  word  to 
the  Indiana. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  subject  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Seneca  Nation  by  reason  of  the 
authorization  of  the  Kinzua  Dam  and  the 
abrogation  of  the  treaty  rights  of  that 
tribe  of  Indians  Is  currently  before  the 
House  Interior  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs.  I  am  sure  the  members  of  the 
Interior  Committee  of  thLs  House  are  well 
aware  of  the  problems  Involved  when  the 
U.S.  (jovernment  treats  so  lightly  its 
solemn  treaty  obligations  entered  into 
with  the  Indian  tribes  throughout  the 
United  States.  On  recent  occasions  my 
esteemed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Haley!  has  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  shoddy  treat- 
ment of  the  Seneca  Tribes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  before  us  In 
Knowles  Dam  an  identical  and  similar 
situation  In  which  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
a  large  reservoir  which  Inundates  nearly 
20,000  acres  of  Flathead  Reservation 
lands  and  In  addition  two  very  valuable 
powersites,  all  of  which  are  owned  by 
the  tribes  in  Montana  and  reserved  to 
them  by  treaty.  Such  action  without 
the  consent  of  the  Flathead  Trll>es  is  In 
my  opinion  in  direct  violation  of  the 
solemn  treaty  and  promise  of  the  U.S. 
Government — ratified  by  the  Senate  and 
now  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Just  recently,  the  late  Oliver  LaFarge. 
president  of  the  Association  of  American 
Indian  Affairs,  Inc  ,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Flood  Control 
Subcommittee  [Mr.  Davis  I  in  which  he 
points  out  that  in  1960.  then  Senator 
John  P.  Kennedy  wTote  him  a  letter  in- 
dicating that  if  elected,  he  would  take 
care  that  there  "'would  be  no  change  In 
treaties  or  contractual  relationships 
without  the  consent  of  the  tribes 
involved." 

Mr.  LaParge  also  pointed  out  that  the 
1960  Democratic  Party  platform  further 
stated  with  respect  to  American 
Indians : 

We  recognize  the  unique  legal  and  moral 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  OoTernment  for 
Indians  In  restitution  for  the  Injustice  that 
has  been  done  them.  Free  consent  of  the 
Indian  tribes  concerned  shall  be  required 
before  the  Federal  Oovernment  makes  any 
change  In  Federal -Indian  treaty  or  other 
contractual  relationship. 

I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are  most  anx- 
ious to  live  up  to  the  commitments  made 
in  their  1960  platform  to  the  American 
Indians  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Yet.  you  cannot  do  so  If  you 
run  roughshod  over  the  Flathead  In- 
dians by  authorizing  the  Knowles  proj- 
ect without  their  consent.  The  Sallsh 
and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation  have  on  nine  occasions  since 
1948  through  its  governing  body,  gone 
on  record  as  opposing  the  construction 
of  the  Knowles  project. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I.  for  one.  think  we 
should  heed  the  storm  of  trouble  which 
arose  out  of  the  Kinzua  Dam  situation. 
We  should  live  up  tc  our  treaty  commit- 


ments just  as  we  expect  others  to  live  up 
to  their  treaty  commitments  made  to  us. 
We  should  not  put  ourselves  in  the  on- 
erous position  of  criticizing  Russia  for 
lack  of  integrity  in  its  treaty  commit- 
ments and  then  lightly  breach  treaty 
commitments  which  we,  the  United 
States,  have  made  with  the  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reser- 
vation in  Montana. 

There  are  two  otliei  problems  involved 
in  tlie  proposed  autliorization  of  the 
Knowles  Dam  which  concern  me  very 
deeply.     They  are: 

First  The  inconsistent  position  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect  to 
this  project,  between  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  both  of  which  are  In  his  Depart- 
ment and  under  his  jurisdiction. 

Second.  The  construction  of  a  project 
which  is  almost  exclusively  for  power 
purpo.ses  In  the  face  of  a  substantial 
annual  loss  to  the  Federal  Treasury  from 
the  operation  of  a  project  of  this  type. 

Concerning  the  Inconsistent  position 
of  the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  has  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in 
which  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  a 
subdivision  of  his  Department,  Is  to  con- 
struct, maintain  and  operate  the 
Knowles  project.  As  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, he  is  also  the  trustee  of  the  In- 
dian reservation  lands  and  assets.  He 
has  the  responsibility  to  act  as  trustee 
in  the  best  interests  of  his  wards,  the 
Flathead  Tribes,  who  have  appeared  be- 
fore  both  the  Public  Works  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee on  Flood  Control  of  the  House, 
and  presented  a  very  lucid  and  compel- 
ling argument  that  their  best  interests 
are  not  served  by  the  construction  of  this 
project.  They  have  Indicated  that  they 
desire  to  develop  their  own  tribal  prop- 
erties and  to  maintain  their  tribal  assets 
as  continuing  Income  for  future  genera- 
tions rather  than  have  them  liquidated 
and  thus  dissipated  as  a  tribal  asset. 

In  testifying  before  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  in  sup- 
port of  the  Knowles  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  on  June  5,  1963,  Secretary  Udall 
said: 

Yuu  may  have  a  damslte  located  actually 
on  a  reservation.  The  whole  question,  of 
course,  that  Congress  and  various  adminis- 
trations have  been  confronted  with  over  the 
years,  and  Indian  tribes  themselves,  U 
whether  we  are  going  to  say  there  should  be 
no  developments  involving  Indian  lands. 
And,  of  course,  the  Indians  themselves  do 
nut  want  that.  Indeed,  this  Indian  tribe 
wants  to  develop  It.  wants  dams  built.  It 
la  not  taking  a  position  the  way  the  Seneca 
Tribe  did  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
that  they  did  not  want  anything  built;  they 
wanted  to  be  left  alone  and  said  they  had 
special  treaty  rights  and  were  entitled  to  be 
left  alone.  But  this  tribe  U  saying  in  effect 
tiiey  want  developments  and  they  are  pro- 
posing a  plan  of  development:  and  the  ques- 
tion that  confronts  the  Congresa.  and  the 
Congress  has  rights  and  responsibilities  with 
regard  to  the  Indian  people  too,  is  whether 
this  development  plan  is  the  best  or  whether 
some  alternative  plan  might  t>e  made  that 
would  accord  greater  bene&u  to  theae  Indian 
tribes. 

I  would  think.  If  this  tribe  were  taking  the 
position  with  regard  to  this  particular  re- 
source problem  that  they  wanted  to  be  left 
alone,  that  they  wanted  no  development,  that 
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they  were  propoalng  that  nothing  be  done, 
and  that  they  felt  In  their  opinion  that  tha 
best  resource  solution  was  for  tham  to  ba 
left  alone.  I  think  this  would  preaant  a  vary 
hard  problem,  for  me  In  particular.  But 
where  they  are  propoalng  a  plan  or  agree  that 
a  resource  should  ba  developed,  then  I  thiw^ 
this  puts  them  In  a  poaltlon  not  of  raising 
the  baalc  questions,  the  baalc  type  of  treaty 
questions  saying  "We  dont  want  anything 
done.  We  want  to  be  left  alone.  Dont  take 
our  land." 

I  have  the  following  comments  to  make 
about  the  Secretary's  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  Knowles  Dam  and  his  con- 
flicting interest  as  trustee  for  the  In- 
dians and  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. 

First.  The  Secretary  completely  misses 
the  point  when  he  said  that  by  desiring 
to  develop  their  own  resources  the  In- 
dians have  agreed  that  their  land  should 
be  taken  and  that  it  is  then  up  to  Con- 
gress to  determine  wh|ch  alternative  is 
best  for  the  Indians  and  for  the  whole 
resource  of  the  river.  The  proposed  de- 
velopment of  the  two  powersites,  Buffalo 
Rapids  2  and  4.  located  on  the  Indian 
reservation  and  by  treaty  and  congres- 
sional action  specifically  reserved  to  the 
Indians,  does  not  flood  the  lands  of  the 
Indians  and  hence  the  Flathead  Tribes 
would  not  only  have  the  benefit  of  the  de- 
velopment of  their  tribal  powersite  re- 
sources, which  would  bring  substantial 
annual  Income  to  the  tribe,  but  they 
would  also  have  the  full  benefit  and  use 
of  their  lands  because  their  plan  would 
not  inundate  any  of  their  tribal  land  and 
thus  would  make  maximum  use  of  both 
tribal  resources.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Knowles  is  constructed  both  the  valuable 
powersites  reserved  to  the  Indians,  plus 
30.000  acres  of  land,  would  be  taken  from 
them. 

Second.  I  agree  with  the  Secretary 
that  the  Congress  and  indeed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  have  a  responsibility 
to  determine  whether  this  development 
plan  is  the  best  or  whether  some  alter- 
native plan  might  be  made  that  would 
accord  greater  benefits  to  these  Indian 
tribes.  I  cannot  conceive  any  circum- 
stance under  which  the  plan  for  devel- 
opment of  the  Knowles  project  would 
provide  greater  benefit  to  the  Indians 
than  their  own  proposed  plan  of  using 
their  own  powersite  resource  themselves 
or  renting  their  resources.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  possibly  a  block  of  power 
comparable  to  that  which  could  be  pro- 
duced by  the  tribal  development  should 
be  assigned  to  them  in  payment  for  their 
lands  and  powersites.  I  had  an  arudysis 
made  of  what  such  an  agreement  would 
do  to  the  benefit-cost  ratio  of  this 
project.  The  Knowles  project — consid- 
ering Canadian  storage  and  on  a  50-year 
basis  with  2% -percent  interest — has  a 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.08  to  1.  According 
to  Mr.  Bloch.  the  engineer  who  testified 
before  the  Committee  for  the  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  there  is  1.1  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  of  annual  firm  power  generation 
available  at  Buffalo  Rapids  sites  2  and  4. 
If  this  amount  of  power  were  deducted 
from  power  revenues  available  for  the 
Knowles  project,  it  would  make  the  ben- 
efit-cost ratio  of  the  Knowles  project  0.42 
to  1.  I  bring  this  out  to  Ulustrate  that 
any  substantial  payment  or  reservation 


of  pow^  to  the  Indians  in  payment  for 
their  powersites  and  lands  involved  in 
this  project  would  make  it  an  infeasible 
project  imder  the  best  of  circumstances. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  fiduciary  re- 
lationship of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior as  trustee  for  the  Flathead  Indians 
requires  the  highest  responsibility  to  in- 
sure the  preservation  and  well-being  of 
the  tribes  and  their  tribal  assets.  This 
project  has  a  very  narrow  justification 
margin  when  viewed  in  the  best  light 
possible  without  giving  consideration  to 
the  Indian  Interests  involved.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
should  recommend  this  project  to  the 
Congress  In  face  of  the  strenuous  opposi- 
tion of  the  wards  of  the  United  States 
that  such  a  recommendation  violates 
their  treaty  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  have  many 
tribes  and  tribal  reservations  in  my  dis- 
trict, I  have  become  acutely  aware  of  the 
many  and  diversified  problems  concern- 
ing the  well-being  of  the  American  Indi- 
ans and  of  their  desire  to  maintain  and 
develop  their  tribal  reservation  and  as- 
sets guaranteed  to  them  by  solemn  trea- 
ties. I  am  most  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
in  years  past,  we,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  have  not  dealt  too  honorably  with 
our  Indian  groups.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  reverse  that  policy  and  to  recog- 
nize the  Indians'  rights  and  desires  to 
develop  their  own  assets  in  their  own 
way.  The  Flathead  Indian  Tribes  have 
indicated  a  desire  to  develop  their  lands 
and  improve  their  circumstances,  and  the 
Federal  project  proposed — Knowles 
Dam — is  one  of  most  questionable  feasi- 
bility and  should  not  be  authorized. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
study  most  closely  this  proposal  to  abro- 
gate a  solemn  treaty  made  with  the  Flat- 
head Indian  Tribe.  I  think  we  should  be 
particularly  conscious  of  upholding  our 
treaty  obligations  at  a  time  when  we  in 
Congress  discuss  the  possibility  of  great 
powers  in  the  world  breaking  treaty  obli- 
gations at  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  my  second  problem. 
I  would  like  to  state  to  the  Hoyse  that  I 
believe  in  multipurpose  development  of 
resources  where  the  production  of  power 
is  incidental  to  the  multipurpose  bene- 
fits which  are  truly  within  the  realm  of 
Federal  governmental  functions,  such  as 
fiood  control,  reclamation,  navigation, 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  multipurpose 
uses.  I  have  supported  such  projects  as 
Yellowtall  Dam  In  Montana  where  irri- 
gation, fiood  control,  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  reclamation  represent  some  38  per- 
cent of  the  allocated  costs  of  the  project 
with  only  62  percent  allocated  to  power. 
I  also  support  the  Libby  project  where 
29  percent  of  the  project  Is  allocated  to 
flood  control  and  71  percent  to  power. 

However.  I  caimot  support  a  project 
under  the  guise  of  multipurpose  when  it 
is  admitted  by  both  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion to  be  almost  exclusively  a  ixjwer 
project.  Such  is  the  case  of  the  Knowles 
project. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control 
Colonel  Oarbacz,  of  the  Corps  of  Army 
EIngineers,  testified  that  over  95  percent 
of  the  Knowles  project  was  allocated  to 


power  benefits.     Secretary  Udall  testi- 
fied at  those  hearings  that : 

The  financial  and  economic  feasibility  of 
the  Knowlea  Dam  project  Is  primarily  de- 
pendent upon  Its  hydroelectric  power  po- 
tential. 

He  further  said : 

This  is  primarily  a  storage  project  for  hy- 
droelectric potential.  It  Involves  Irrigation, 
reclamation  In  the  sense  that  If  this  type  of 
dam  Is  authorized  there  will  be  some  farm- 
lands flooded  out. 

I  do  not  think  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  authorize  purely 
power  projects  under  the  guise  of  multi- 
purpose. I  am  further  most  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  fact  that  a  project  such 
as  Knowles  can  be  recommended  by  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  when  In  fact, 
based  upon  realistic  standards  of  reve- 
nues received  versus  costs,  and  realistic 
interest  rates,  this  project  actually  loses 
over  $12  million  aimually.  Over  a  50- 
year  life  such  a  dam  represents  a  loss  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  of 
nearly  $700  million  or  based  upon  a  100- 
year  life,  over  $1  billion.  This  occurs  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers  places  the  value  of  the  power 
received  from  this  project  at  approxi- 
mately 6  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  whereas 
the  power  will  actually  be  sold  for  a  net 
revenue  to  the  Government  of  1 .29  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour. 

We  in  the  Congress  are  in  dire  need 
of  a  realistic  set  of  standards  to  evaluate 
and  appraise  the  merits  of  the  various 
pubhc  works  projects  which  come  before 
us.  These  standards  should  be  set  by 
ourselves  and  not  be  left  to  the  whims 
and  recommendations  of  the  executive 
branch  and  its  various  agencies.  It  is 
indeed  amazing  to  me  that  we  are  cur- 
rently operating  under  a  set  of  standards 
which  makes  feasible  on  a  benefit-cost 
ratio,  a  project  such  as  Knowles.  when  in 
fact  it  loses  somewhere  between  $500 
million  and  $1  billion  during  its  lifetime. 
I  hope  that  each  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  take  the  time  to 
investigate  thoroughly  this  unneeded, 
unwanted,  and  uneconomical  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  at  this  point 
that  I  have  today  had  a  conversation 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Haley]  ,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  he  advised  that  the  taking  of  the 
approximately  20,000  acres  of  Indian 
land  In  the  Flathead  Reservation  will 
have  a  very  serious  effect  upon  the  econ- 
omy and  economic  development  of  this 
Indian  nation.  He  compared  it  to  the 
Kinzua  E>am  of  the  Seneca  Nation  and 
advised  that  it  was  apt  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers an  additional  $30  million  to  pay 
for  the  lands  taken,  in  violation  of  the 
Seneca  Treaty.  So.  we  are  not  talking 
about  a  small  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  for  the  information  which  he 
Is  bringing  forth  to  the  House  on  this 
particular  question.  I  have  been  espe- 
cially concerned,  as  a  member  of  the 
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Committee  om.  Piiblle  Works,  that  the 
coet  of  maklnc  vaoampenae  of  nme  sort 
to  the  Infdteas  for  tbe  ▼k)laUon  of  Ukelr 
treaty  rlcfals  wkkb  misbt  be  inTolvcd 
In  this  parttealttr  piojcci  would  be  some>- 
thing  that  would  be  brought  aJonff  as  a 
charge  against  the  taxpayers  of  this  Na- 
tion after  the  project  was  built,  if  it  Is  to 
be  built 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana has  made  any  study  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  cost  of  the  payment  to  the 
Indians  in  this  instance  has  been  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  benefit -to -cost 
ratio  for  the  project  Itself? 

Ut.  BATTXN.  No.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  It  baa  not  been  considered 
and  this  U  a  project  that  Is  very  dose 
Insofar  as  the  cost  versus  the  benefit 
ratio  that  has  been  used  by  the  Congress 
In  years  past  la  concerned.  The  cost  of 
the  acqutoitlon  of  the  Indian  lands  in 
this  case  is  not  considered  in  the  cost 
ratio  figure.  If  It  were  figiired  into  the 
coet  and.  becaaee  the  Indians  are  losing 
two  damsltea  aa  which  they  could  either 
build  and  sail  their  own  power  or  could 
lease  the  sile  to  a  private  concern  to 
provide  them  with  an  Income  it  could 
not  be  justified.  80,  the  loss  figure  here 
\»  going  to  ke  very,  very  substantial. 

Mr.  ROBIBON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  suppose  at  this  point  it 
would  be  very  difflcult  to  estimate  what 
the  payment  to  the  Indians  eventually 
would  be  if  the  project  were  eventually 
approved  and  built.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  idea  what  that  might  be 
in  this  Inetanee?  Has  anyone  ever 
made  an  esttanafte  as  to  whether  it  would 
compare  to  the  proposed  payment  to 
the  Seneca  Tnrtlans  in  connection  with 
the  Klnzua  pvoject? 

Mr.  BATTm.  As  I  stated  a  minute 
ago.  by  oomparlaon,  it  would  be  di£Bcult. 
The  chalnBan  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  AJEalra,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  HsurJ,  has  advised  that 
it  la  goins  to  eiat  approximately  $30 
million  In  the  eaae  of  the  Seneca  Nation 
on  the  KInma  Dam.  But.  again.  I 
would  point  out  br  eomiMLriaon  that  there 
Is  one  dam  pweiwny  located  on  Indian 
landa.  called  the  Kerr  Dam.  from  which 
the  tribe  receivea  an  annual  rental  of 
$238,000.  80  thla  b^ng  a  basis  or  at 
least  an  estabUibed  criterion  for  dams 
and  where  you  have  two  such  sites  which 
would  produee  a  eonsiderable  amount  of 
power,  we  can  aee  that  this  figure  will  go 
up  to.  I  think,  far  beyond  the  $30  mil- 
lion about  wlileh  we  are  talking  as  far 
as  the  Seneca  Nation  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  ROBI80M.    I  would  assume  that 

the   beneflt-coai  ratio  on    this  project 

would  probably  be  in  a  minus  category? 

Mr.  BATTIN.    It  would.     There  can 

be  no  queetlon  ahoift  it. 

Mr.  ROBIBCHf.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  coanaecKI  the  gentleman  again 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  our  atten- 
tion. It  certainly  does  Involve,  as  he  is 
pointing  out  to  us,  a  moral  issue  as  well 
So  a  complex  legal  question.  I  can  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Wtorks  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  beinc  s  nember  is  aware  of  this 
problem  and  we  are  disturbed  over  it. 
We  Intend  to  give  it  very  serioiis  consid- 
eration. 


Mr.  BATTIN.    I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  participation. 

Mr.  HAUKT.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieaMm  yieid? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  fHorlda. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course,  we  have  heard 
in  the  last  hour  or  two  a  good  bit  about 
this  so-called  pork  barrel,  and  so  forth. 
I  want  to  assure  the  Congress  of  the 
fact  that  there  Is  pork  in  this,  and  there 
Is  no  lean  in  the  construction  of  this 
Knowles  Dam;  it  is  all  fat  The  gentle- 
man knows  I  am  interested  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  so-called  Hellgate 
Treaty  which  we  have  with  the  Indians 
on  this  reservation.  I  am  also  concerned 
about  the  Kinzua  Dam  situation  in  which 
we  are  now  trying  to  work  out  some  rea- 
sonable settlement  with  the  Seneca  Na- 
tion, because  we  have  violated  the  oldest 
active  treaty  of  the  United  States,  signed 
by  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States.  George  Washington,  in  1794. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  think 
these  committees  of  the  Congress  should 
take  into  consideration,  and  the  gentle- 
man well  knows  it.  In  the  Kinzua  Dam. 
the  supposed  cost  of  the  Kinzua  Dam  is 
$114  million.  It  Just  did  barely  qualify 
under  the  criteria  set  up  by  this  Congress 
for  that  figure.  When  you  add  $30  mil- 
lion or  $35  million  of  damages  and  in- 
direct damages  we  must  pay  the  Seneca 
people  for  the  destruction  of  their  prop- 
erty, and  their  homes,  that  project  would 
not  have  qualified  under  any  criteria 
set  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  gentleman  is  well  aware  of  that  fact 
In  the  case  of  the  so-called  Knowles 
Dam  that  is  proposed  to  be  built  in  the 
gentleman's  great  State  of  Montana,  he 
Is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  would 
be  the  highest  cost  per  kilowatt-hour  of 
any  electricity  in  the  United  States. 
They  cannot  claim  it  is  for  flood  control; 
they  cannot  claim  it  is  for  irrigation.  It 
is  purely  and  simply  a  power  project 
When  we  look  at  the  reports  as  to 
how  the  American  people  are  going  to 
fare  in  this  particulsir  project.  I  want  to 
inform  the  gentleman  of  this:  The  reve- 
nues from  power  sales,  according  to  the 
estimates,  will  t)e  $2,232,000  per  year; 
flood  control  benefits.  $447,000;  recrea- 
tion, which  of  course  Is  something  they 
tacked  on  to  try  to  justify  some  of  these 
projects.  $58.000 — or  a  total  of  $2,733,000. 
That  is  the  revenue  as  set  out  by  the 
Department. 

And  what  does  this  cost  the  American 
taxpayers?  The  interest  alone  is  $11.- 
034,000;  replacement,  $163,000;  opera- 
tion and  maintenance.  $535,000;  and 
taxes  which  would  go  to  operate  your 
schools  and  local  government  that  we 
must  forgo  in  this  particular  situation. 
$980,000;  and  the  recreation  expense, 
$27,000.  This  makes  a  total  yearly  cost 
of  operation  of  $13,739,000.  The  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation  are  called  upon  to 
pick  up  a  tab  of  $11,002,000  per  year. 
What  does  it  do?  It  takes  19.000  acres 
of  the  finest  land  owned  by  this  Indian 
tribe  at  a  time  when  we  are  spending  270 
and  some  odd  million  dollars  to  try  to 
build  up  the  economic  situation  of  the 
Indians  of  America.  We  are  taking  away 
from  them  their  only  chance  of  a  liveli- 
hood. The  gentleman  Is  well  aware  of 
that  fact. 


Over  a  period  of  50  years  of  operation 
tt  would  cost  the  taxpayers  of  America 
for  this  so-called  little  project  $704,300,- 
000,  or  In  order  to  Justify  this  project 
over  a  100-year  period,  which  they  are 
attempting  to  do  now,  it  will  cost  $1,240 
million. 

I  say  to  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress that  some  of  these  hidden  costs 
that  are  not  shown  in  these  various  re- 
ports from  the  departments  involved 
should  be  known  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes.  I  would  hope  that  the 
committees  going  into  these  matters  will 
look  a  little  behind  the  figures  furnished 
by  the  departments  on  these  various 
projects  and  see  what  the  ultimate  cost 
is  going  to  be. 

Further.  I  hope  they  will  take  into 
consideration  the  damage  they  are  do- 
ing to  the  American  Indian  that  we  are 
supposedly  trying  to  help  reach  an  eco- 
nomic level  comparable  to  the  other  peo- 
ple in  this  country. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  Just  want  to  say  that  I  am  unalterably 
opposed,  first  to  the  method  of  going 
around  the  committees  of  the  Congress, 
which  is  what  has  been  done  in  this  par- 
ticular histance.  The  people  downtown 
knew  that  if  this  project  came  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, where  It  rightly  should  be.  we 
would  look  behind  the  scenes  and  develop 
these  things. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Along  that  line,  it  be- 
comes a  strange  coincidence  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  has  Ju- 
risdiction over  reclamation  projects, 
signs  an  agreement  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  who  have  jurisdiction  over 
flood  control  that  If  Knowles  Dam  is  au- 
thorized the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will 
build  it;  and  at  the  same  time,  imder 
the  same  hat.  the  Secretary  has  control 
over  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  If  this  is  flood 
control  then  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
should  have  the  responsibility.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  dealing  fairly  or  being  fair 
with  the  Congress  or  the  Indian  nations 
to  handle  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALEY.  We  are  In  a  peculiar 
position  insofar  as  the  American  Indians 
are  concerned.  Not  only  are  we  trustees 
for  the  holdings  and  property  of  the  In- 
dians, but  we  are  In  a  position  of  ward- 
ship toward  them,  and  I  have  been  very 
much  alarmed  and  quite  disappointed 
that  something  was  not  done  by  the  de- 
partment Involved  to  protect  the  Seneca 
Nation.  I  am  very  much  disappointed 
and  a  little  bit  confused.  I  might  say. 
that  the  department  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  protecting  the  Indians  of  this 
country,  taking  into  consideration  the 
peculiar  position  that  we  occupy,  has  not 
come  in  here  and  vigorously  opposed 
this  legislation  because  what  we  are 
doing  Is  taking  away  the  economic  base 
of  livelihood  of  an  Indian  tribe.  Then 
what  would  we  do  to  them?  I  suppose 
some  of  our  do-gooders  want  to  put  them 
on  the  public  relief  rolls  and  let  them  go 
on  public  welfare,  because  that  Is  what  it 
amounts  to. 
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Of  course,  we  would  not  only  be  vio- 
lating the  treaty  that  we  have  with  the 
Indian  nations  known  as  the  Hellgate 
Treaty  but  we  may  very  well  be  viidating 
a  treaty  that  we  have  with  our  friendly 
neighbor  to  the  north  of  us.  Canada.  I 
hope  the  proper  committee.  If  they  hope 
to  authorize  this  project,  will  go  into 
that  phase  of  the  matter  because  we  are 
constantly  talking  about  other  people 
living  up  to  their  commitments.  Let  us 
live  up  to  some  of  our  commitments  and. 
if  we  have  to  have  a  so-called  image  all 
over  the  world,  let  us  build  up  our  own 
hoxisehold  so  to  speak  and  build  oiir  own 
image  to  show  that  we  are  treating  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  the  first  Ameri- 
cans so  to  speak,  with  a  little  more  fair- 
ness and  a  little  more  justice. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  believe  the  gentleman  is  refer- 
ring to  the  treaty  we  have  entered  into 
with  Canada  whereby  there  cazmot  be 
any  storage  projects  on  this  river  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment. Of  course,  no  consent  has 
been  forthcoming  so  that  instead  of 
violating  an  old  treaty  entered  into  in 
the  1800's,  Just  with  the  Indians,  we 
are  also  talking  about  a  trea^  recenUy 
entered  into  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

Basically.  I  am  concerned  cUx>ut  this 
not  because  we  are  talking  about  one 
tribe,  even  though  that  Is  very  impor- 
tant. In  the  area  I  represent  in  Mon- 
tana, this  Indian  nation  is  not  even 
involved.  But  what  It  does  get  down 
to  is  that  in  eastern  Montana  I  repre- 
sent some  five  Indian  reservations  and 
the  rights  of  these  people  to  me  are  very 
basic,  and  when  we  can  on  the  one  hand 
say  that  we  are  going  to  abrogate  an 
agreement  we  made  with  them  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  desires  of  some  people. 
it  becomes  imperative  that  we  live  up 
to  our  obligation  even  though,  perhaps. 
we  now  feel  we  have  the  short  end  of 
the  bargain. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  situation  with  reference  to 
the  proposed  Federal  Knowles  project 
on  the  Flathead  River  in  western 
Montana. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Knowles  Dam  Is  one  of 
the  projects  being  recommended  for 
Federal  construction  In  the  rivers  and 
harbors  and  flood  control  proposals  now 
under  consideration  by  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee. 

The  project  has  been  studied  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
but  it  now  is  proposed  that  construc- 
tion and  operation  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  althotigh 
there  are  no  reclamation  purposes  as- 
signed to  it 

PBOJSCr  COST 

The  estimated  cost  of  Knowles  project 
has  been  set  at  $372,964,000,  including 
interest  during  construction.  However. 
fin  engineering  witness  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee  Jast  fall 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  had  un- 
derstated the  cost  of  railroad  relocations 
by  $32,970,000,  SO  that  the  overall  coet 
of  Knowles  may  nm  to  $305,934,000. 
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raOJSCT  BTAlTSTICa 

EZnowles  would  be  a  concrete  gravity 
•ad  earth-fill  dam  266  feet  high,  creat- 
ing a  reservoir  with  3,080.000  acre-feet 
of  usable  storage.  The  reservoir  area 
would  flood  out  or  take  out  of  production 
69.314  acres  of  land,  including  9.000 
acres  of  irrigated  cropland.  The  power- 
house would  have  256,000  kilowatts  of 
installed  capacity. 

COST    PES    KILOWATT 

Knowles  would  coet  from  $1,066  to 
$1,195  per  kilowatt  of  installed  capacity, 
making  it  the  most  extravagant  project 
In  the  Colimibia  River  Basin.  Federal 
projects  now  on  the  Columbia  River 
range  in  cost  from  $748  per  kilowatt  at 
Albenl  Falls  to  $103  per  kilowatt  at 
Grand  Coulee. 

KNOWXXS    FDRILT    A    POWXR    PROJICT 

The  only  purpose  for  the  Knowles 
project  is  commercial  power  production 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  proj- 
ect has  no  reclamation  benefits.  Flood 
control  objectives  of  the  region  can  be 
met  by  the  Canadian  Storage  Treaty  and 
construction  of  other  projects  in  the 
basin  with  higher  benefit-cost  ratios 
than  Knowles  so  that  the  project  is  not 
needed  for  flood  control. 

XNOWLXS    IS    MAROINAI. 

The  original  analysis  of  Knowles  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  admitted  to  a 
beneflt-cost  ratio  of  1.08  to  1.  which  made 
it  the  poorest  project  recommended  for 
construction  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin.  Later,  the  Corps  extended  the  as- 
sumed life  of  Knowles  to  100  years  and 
achieved  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.2  to  1 
but  the  project  still  Is  the  poorest  one 
proposed  for  construction.  The  current 
benefit-cost  ratio  being  used  is  imrealis- 
tic  because  first,  power  benefits  are  based 
on  what  it  would  cost  to  produce  power 
from  a  steam-electric  plant  rather  than 
what  the  power  revenues  of  Knowles 
woiild  bring  the  Government;  second, 
the  Interest  rate  of  2%  percent  is  far  be- 
low the  cost  of  money  to  the  Government 
itself;  third,  project  costs  do  not  Include 
any  compensation  to  the  Confederated 
Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  for  Indian 
lands  and  powersites  which  the  project 
would  flood,  and  foiirth.  the  assumed  life 
of  100  years  is  completely  unjustifiable 
because  developments  In  nuclear  power 
will  make  the  plant  obsolete  long  before 
the  100-year  period  has  been  passed. 

KMOWIXS  WOUID  OPZRATX  AT  A  LOSS 

If  a  realistic  Interest  rate  of  4  percent 
is  used  and  if  the  project  is  credited  only 
with  the  iwwer  revenues  It  would  produce 
for  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
which  would  market  the  power,  Knowles 
would  operate  at  a  loss  of  between  $10 
million  and  $11  million  per  year.  Thus, 
the  total  loss  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Knowles  project  would  be  $550  million 
over  a  50 -year  period  or  more  than  $1 
billion  over  a  100-year  period. 

KNOWLBS   WOULD  PRXVXNT  TAXTAYINO 
CONSTSnCTION 

Knowles  reservoir  would  flood  out  the 
Buffalo  Rapids  No.  2  and  Buffalo  Rapids 
No.  4  hydroelectric  projects  which  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  is  ready  and  willing 
to  build  and  on  which  the  company  has 
filed  an  application  for  a  Federal  Power 
Commission  license.    Construction  of  the 


Buffalo  Rapids  projects  would  result  in 
a  saving  to  the  Federal  Government,  pay- 
ment of  taxes  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  and  adequate  compensation 
to  the  Indians  for  their  lands  and  power- 
sites. 

THX    tl88,C00,OO0    LOSS   IK    TAXES 

The  Biiffalo  Rapids  projects  would 
have  240,000  kilowatts  of  capacity,  prac- 
tically the  same  as  Knowles,  and  would 
produce,  under  Montana  Ppwer  construc- 
tion and  operation,  tax  revenues  of  $2,- 
772.000  annually  for  Federal.  State,  and 
coimty  governments  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts. The  tax  contribution  of  the 
Buffalo  Rapids  developments  would  be 
$138,600,000  over  the  50-year  life  of  the 
FPC  license. 

BTTTTALO  KAPIDS  PSOJBCTS  ICOU  XCONOSUCAL 

The  Buffalo  Rapids  projects  would  cost 
$42  million  or  $175  per  kilowatt  for  240,- 
000  kilowatts  of  installed  capacity. 
Knowles,  producing  practically  the  same 
amount  of  power,  would  cost  almost 
seven  times  as  much. 

KNOWUBS  DETKIMKItTAL  TO  nOUOATIOK 

The  Knowles  project  would  flood  out 
9.000  acres  of  valuable  cropland  now 
under  Irrigation.  In  addition  to  this  de- 
struction. Knowles  would  not  Irrigate  a 
single  acre  of  land  and  because  It  would 
operate  at  a  loss,  it  would  not  be  able  to 
contribute  any  revenue  to  assist  Irriga- 
tion and  reclamation  anywhere. 

KNOWLXS  DBBTSOTB   BISOM   BAMCX 

The  Knowles  Reservoir  would  flood  out 
and  destroy  the  Moiese  National  Bison 
Range,  which  is  one  of  the  few  public 
bison  refuges  in  the  coimtry.  The  man 
who  for  11  years  was  siiperlntendent  of 
this  range  has  stated  that  Knowles  "will 
spell  the  ruination  of  this  area  which 
has  stood  as  a  monument  to  conservation 
for  more  than  50  years." 

nSH  AND  WILDUn   WOOU)  IIIIP>»K 

The  Knowles  Reservoir  would  flood  out 
feeding  grounds  and  nesting  areas  of 
pheasants  and  migratory  birds  which 
have  made  the  Flathead  Valley  one  of 
the  finest  hunting  areas  In  the  West.  In 
addition.  It  would  flood  out  winter  range 
and  calving  grounds  of  deer  and  elk  and 
would  destroy  some  of  the  finest  game 
fishing  streams  In  the  Northwest. 

KNOWLBB  WOXTLO  DISBUPT  AKXA'S  KCONOICT 

In  addition  to  fiooding  59.314  acres  of 
land,  the  project  would  displace  nearly 
1,300  people,  destroy  627  buildings,  flood 
35  miles  of  railroad  lines.  115  miles  of 
highways  and  roads,  and  158  miles  of 
utility  lines  and  pipelines. 


WASHINGTON  LAGS  BEHIND  OTHER 
FREE  WORLD  CAPITALS  IN  HOME 
RXHuE 

The  SPEIAKER  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rkxtss]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUS8.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  have  been  working  for  home  rule 
for  the  beleaguered  District  of  Colum- 
bia feel  as  though  we  are  watching  the 
rerun  of  an  old  TV  movie  for  the  lunp- 
teenth  time.  Unfortunatelbr  In  \h»  i^t 
fashioned  by  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee,  justice   does  not  triumph.    In 
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we  are  now  witneas- 
dtabearteninc  ipocUcIc 
In  erery  Coocreaa  dnce 
rule  bUls  are  intro- 
boCh  Houaes.  In  the  other 
_  are  held  or  scheduled. 
Five  UmM  aliioe  1948.  a  home  rule  bill 
has  pa  ■■ad  ttaa  Senate.  But  on  the  other 
side  of  tlM  Capitol,  enter  the  House  Dis- 
trict Commlttoe.  Home  rule  bills  are 
committed  to  It  and  emerge  nevermore. 
OocasiODaUy  some  hearings  are  held  but 
even  that  has  been  dispensed  with  in 
recent  aoMlona 

Olven  tba  present  rules  of  the  House 
and  the  composition  of  the  District  com- 
mittee, the  only  means  of  getting  a  home 
rule  bill  to  the  floor — where  It  would  al- 
most certainly  pass — is  a  discharge  peti- 
tion. Bat  this,  in  effect,  requires  an  ex- 
traordinary majority.  So  the  failure  to 
obtain  the  required  218  signatures  has 
been  the  last  scene  in  this  longrun  per- 
formanee. 

A  new  plot  with  a  happy  ending  that 
will  give  the  three  quarters  of  a  million 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
right  to  govern  themselves  and  to  solve 
their  own  problems  is  long  past  due. 

I  have  recently  made  a  study  of  home 
rule  In  many  of  the  major  capitals  of  the 
world.  That  study  discloses  that  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  a  leMer  degree  of  home  rule  than 
residents  of  almost  any  other  capital  in 
the  free  world. 

The  Dtotiict  of  Columbia,  with  its 
three  Cnmml— loners  appointed  by  the 
President,  a  dty  council  which  is  in  real- 
ity the  CSoogren  of  the  United  States, 
and  Its  achool  board  which  is  appointed 
by  the  U.8.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  affords  no  opportunity  for 
its  citiaena  to  parUclpate  in  the  demo- 
cratic prnneei  of  self-government.  Why 
should  this  capital  of  the  free  world  not 
permit  its  own  citizens  to  exercise  their 
voice  In  municipal  government? 

To  make  dear  the  remarkable  contrast 
between  tbe  situation  of  the  citizens  of 
Washington  and  their  counterparts  In 
other  free  nations.  I  am  presenting  short 
r6sum^  of  the  types  of  government 
which  exist  in  other  capitals  of  the  free 
world. 

VfDCKBOLJC,    SWKDKN 


Local  self-government  in  Stockholm 
is  greater  than  In  any  other  city  in 
Sweden. 

Sweden  is  divided  into  24  provinces 
each  having  its  own  financial  govern- 
ment. Stoekbotan.  however,  is  a  sepa- 
rate government  unit  with  combined 
ftuictlons  of  a  city  and  a  province. 

The  legialature  of  Stockholm  is   the 
city  council,  composed  of  100  popularly 
elected  city  councilors.    These  city  coun- 
cilors are  elected  to  4-year  terms.     Each 
year,  the  city  council  elects  a  chairman 
who  is  the  titular  head  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment but  has  no  executive  power 
The  city  oouncil  legislates  on  all  matters 
of  municipal  affairs,  as  weU  as  on  mat- 
ters concerning  the  highly  developed 
Swedish  syetem  of  social  welfare,  public 
health,  ear*  of  tbe  aged  and  the  poor, 
and  the  oentrallaed  school  system. 

The  city  couneil  annually  elects  from 
among  its  own  membeis  12  individuals 
who  serve  on  tbe  city  collegium  One 
of  these  12  members  is  chosen  by  tbe 


city  council  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
city  collegium.  The  city  collegium  pre- 
pares tbe  city  council's  agenda  and  rep- 
resents the  city  before  the  courts  and 
administrative  agencies. 

The  power  of  administration  of  city 
affairs  In  Stockholm  Is  exercised  by  a 
board  of  commissioners.  This  board  \s 
composed  of  10  commissioners  elected 
by  the  city  council  to  4-year  terms.  The 
commissioners  need  not  be  members  of 
the  city  council — although  they  may 
be — and  must  be  "persons  with  special 
insight  and  experience  In  local  govern- 
ment or  in  other  pertinent  functions  " 
One  commissioner  Is  elected  by  the  cit.v 
council  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  commissioners.  Each  of  the  other 
nine  commissioners  manages  one  of  thf 
cltys  main  departments — finance,  per- 
sonnel, real  estate,  city  building,  indus- 
try, social  welfare,  culture,  public  health, 
and  regional  planning. 

A  conunissloner.  as  head  of  a  depart- 
ment, does  not  exercise  complete  power 
within  his  department.  The  nine  de- 
partments are  governed  by  a  small  num- 
ber of  special  boards  designated  by  the 
city  council.  The  special  boards  of  be- 
tween 7  and  15  laymen  are  elected  by 
the  city  council  from  among  the  citizens 
of  Stockholm  A  commissioner  chairs 
each  of  these  boards.  The  boards  de- 
cide on  matters  of  importance  within 
their  Jurisdiction. 

The  representative  of  the  Kmg  of 
Sweden  in  Stockholm  is  the  city  gover- 
nor The  city  governor  has  major  su- 
pervisory authority  over  the  activities  of 
the  city  authorities,  is  competent  to  hear 
appeals  from  their  decisions,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  national  gov- 
ernment functions  in  Stockholm. 

The  governor  acts  as  chief  of  police 
and  chief  of  civil  defense.  He  oversees 
the  administration  of  justice.  Is  the  su- 
preme tax  authority,  and  supervises  the 
annual  census-taking  In  Stockholm.  In 
general,  it  Is  his  duty  to  'carefully  fol- 
low the  state  of  affairs  In  the  capital 
city,  and  Its  needs,  and  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  city  and  its  population." 

BUKMOS    AUKS.    AXCENTTNA 

The  legislaUve  body  for  the  federal 
district  of  Argentina  is  the  deliberative 
council.  The  council  is  composed  of  30 
members  elected  by  the  resident  of  the 
federal  district.  The  council  deals  with 
problems  concerning  city  finances,  local 
taxes,  streets,  public  works,  traffic  hos- 
pitals, and  Jails. 

The  chief  executive  of  Buenos  Aires  is 
the  Intendente,  or  mayor,  whose  duties 
include  Implementing  local  ordinances. 
He  is  appointed  by  the  President  of  Ar- 
gentina. 

Residents  of  the  federal  district  of 
Buenos  Aires  elect  representatives  to 
Congress.  Deputies  are  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  basis  of  one 
deputy  for  every  85.000  people.  Because 
of  the  high  concentration  of  people  in 
the  federal  district  more  than  one -fifth 
of  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties are  elected  from  Buenos  Aires.  Un- 
doubtedly, this  contributes  to  the  success 
of  federal  legislation  benefiting  the  capi- 
tal city.  The  senate  is  composed  of  two 
senators  from  each  of  the  provinces  and 
two  from  the  federal  district 


PARIS.  fXANCX 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  city 
of  Paris,  local  government  is  more  closely 
dependent  upon  the  wishes  of  the  central 
government  than  In  any  other  city  In 
FYance. 

Paris  has  a  municipal  council  of  90 
members  elected  to  6-year  terms  by  the 
people  The  council  armually  elects  a 
president  who  represents  the  city  and 
presides  over  the  council.  The  council 
deliberates  and  passes  resolutions  on  all 
matters  concerning  the  cltys  finances, 
police,  highways,  education,  fine  arts, 
public  assistance,  and  public  health 
Re.solutions  passed  by  the  council  are 
submitted  to  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  for 
approval. 

The  prefect  of  the  Department  of  the 
Seine,  who  is  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic  on  the  advice  of  the 
Minister  of  Interior,  is  the  administra- 
tive head  of  the  city.  He  directs  all  the 
administrative  agencies  of  the  city.  His 
powers  are  more  extensive  than  those  of 
prefects  in  other  areas  of  Prance.  He 
has  the  power  to  void  any  resolution 
submitted  by  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris.  Paris,  unlike  any  other  city  in 
France,  has  also  a  prefect  of  police  who 
supervl.ses  the  cltys  police  force. 

NEW  DELHI.  INDIA 

Municipal  government  in  the  city  of 
New  Delhi  is  invested  in  the  Delhi  Mu- 
nicipal Corporation. 

The  legislative  branch  of  the  Delhi 
Municipal  Corporation  is  composed  of 
councilors  and  aldermen.  The  council- 
ors represent  each  of  the  city  wards 
There  are  100  councilors  elected  to  a 
4-year  term.  The  councilors  In  turn 
appoint  six  aldermen  from  among  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  city  to  serve  for 
4-year  terms.  Each  year  the  corporation 
elects  a  mayor  to  represent  the  city  and 
to  preside  over  the  meetings  of  the  coun- 
cilors and  aldermen.  All  matters  con- 
cerning pubhc  health  and  safety,  educa- 
tion, taxation,  finance,  and  public  works 
are  controlled  by  the  corporation. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  corpora- 
tion rests  in  a  commissioner  appointed 
by  the  Central  Government  of  India  for 
a  5-year  term.  He  supervises  all  the 
activities  of  the  city  government. 

OTTAWA.    CANADA 
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Home  rule  in  Ottawa  Is  much  the  same 
as  is  found  in  other  principal  cities  of 
Canada. 

The  city  government  of  Ottawa  is 
vested  in  a  city  council  consisting  of  a 
popularly  elected  mayor,  a  board  of  con- 
trol of  four  controllers  elected  at  large, 
and  22  aldermen,  2  elected  from  each 
of  the  cltys  11  wards 

Tlie  city  council  manages  the  city 
finances,  levies  and  collects  taxes,  and 
supervises  the  work  of  the  administrative 
departments  of  the  city. 

The  mayor  acts  as  chainnan  of  th< 
board  of  control  and  presides  over  city 
council  meetings.  He  also  is  a  member 
of  all  committees  of  the  council  and 
board  of  control.  He  is  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  Ottawa.  Canada. 

The  board  of  control  acts  as  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  city  council;  pre- 
pares all  business  for  the  council,  super- 
vises all  financial  transactions,  and  rec- 
ommends personnel   for  municipal  ap- 


pointments. At  city  council  meetings,  a 
controller  has  the  same  voting  privi- 
lege as  an  alderman. 

aOlCX,   TTALT 

The  city  government  of  Rome  is 
basically  the  same  as  that  of  other  Ital- 
ian cities. 

The  main  organ  of  government  in 
Rome  is  the  communal  council.  It  Is 
composed  of  80  councilors  elected  for  4- 
year  terms  by  universal  suffrage.  The 
communal  coimcil  passes  regulations 
governing  city  personnel,  public  works, 
taxes,  health,  welfare,  and  police.  The 
communal  council  also  elects  the  mayor 
and  a  city  council  from  among  its  mem- 
ber3. 

The  city  council  Is  made  up  of  15  mem- 
bers; the  mayor,  12  assessors  and  2  alter- 
nates. The  city  council  acts  as  an  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  communal  coun- 
cil. In  addition  to  serving  on  the  city 
council,  each  assessor  supervises  one  of 
the  city's  12  main  departments:  staff, 
properties,  taxes,  health,  education,  food 
inspection  and  control,  markets,  welfare, 
equipment,  vital  statistics,  technological 
services,  and  supplies. 

The  mayor  Is  the  executive  head  of 
the  city  of  Rome  and  represents  It  at  ail 
official  occasions.  He  Is  also,  by  virtue 
of  his  mayoral  position,  a  central  gov- 
ernment official.  He  prepcu-es  the  agenda 
for  the  councils,  carries  out  their  deci- 
sions, and  supervises  the  city's  depart- 
ments and  institutions. 

The  Central  Government  of  Italy  exer- 
cises control  over  the  city  of  Rome 
through  the  prefect  of  the  province  of 
Rome,  who  Is  the  representative  of  tbe 
executive  branch  of  the  government  in 
the  province,  sind  through  the  Minister 
of  Interior.  The  prefect  of  Rome  re- 
views all  legislation  enacted  by  the  coim- 
clls  and  determines  whether  It  is  in  ac- 
cord with  Italian  law.  If  a  regtilation 
is  found  to  be  In  violation  of  Italian  law, 
the  prefect  of  Rome  has  the  power  to 
aruiul  it.  All  matters  concembig  eco- 
nomic affairs  In  Rome  are  reviewed  by 
the  Italian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who 
also  has  the  power  to  reverse  any  deci- 
sion which  he  feels  is  a  violation  of 
Italian  law. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

The  British  capital,  encompassing  an 
urban  area  of  722  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  more  than  8  million,  is 
governed  by  a  number  of  major  and 
subordinate  local  governments,  including 
the  administrative  County  of  London, 
parts  of  five  other  counties,  and  the  city 
of  Westminister.  In  each  of  the  govern- 
ing units  of  the  British  capital,  there  Is 
a  popularly  controlled  council  exercising 
power  set  out  for  it  by  statute. 

In  the  administrative  County  of  Lon- 
don, which  covers  a  large  part  of  the 
metropolis,  there  Is  a  county  coimcil 
consisting  of  126  councilors,  who  are 
elected  directly,  and  21  aldermen,  who 
are  named  by  the  councilors.  The  coun- 
cil elects  its  chairman  annually. 

Matters  of  policy  are  decided  by  the 
council  as  a  whole  and  council  commit- 
tees supervise  administration. 

The  city  of  Westminster,  where  are 
located  the  House  of  Parliament,  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  the  principal  Gov- 
ernment offices.  Is  governed  by  a  council 


consisting  of  a  mayor,  10  aldermen,  and 
60  councilors,  who  are  responsible  to 
tbe  electorate  of  the  city. 

•nie  local  governments  have  authority 
over  such  fimctions  as  education.  Are 
protection,  health  and  welfare  services, 
housing,  sewerage,  planning,  and  parks. 
Police,  however,  are  controlled  by  the 
Home  Office,  a  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

TOKYO,    JAPAN 

Since  1947,  Japan  has  had  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  local  self-government. 
The  capital  city  of  Tokyo  Is  a  metro- 
politan prefecture.  Its  executive  branch 
Is  the  governor,  and  the  legislative  body 
Is  the  metropolitan  assembly,  both 
elected  by  the  people  of  Tokyo. 

All  city  ordinances  for  Tokyo  are 
passed  by  the  assembly  and  enforced 
by  the  governor.  The  national  super- 
vision over  the  local  affairs  of  Tokyo  is 
in  the  nature  of  recommendations,  ad- 
vice, and  requests. 

VIENNA.    AUSTRIA 

Vienna,  capital  of  Austria,  is  at  the 
same  time  the  capital  city  and  one  of 
the  nine  states  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Austria.  It  holds  a  special  position 
among  Austrian  cities  combining  the 
rights  of  a  city  with  those  of  a  state. 
The  municipal  and  state  functions  are 
exercised  by  the  same  officials.  The 
m£iyor  of  Vienna  is  also  the  state  gov- 
ernor, and  the  members  of  the  Vierma 
City  Council  are  members  of  the  state 
diet. 

The  members  of  the  municipal  coun- 
cil are  elected  by  the  people  of  Vieima. 
The  mimlcipal  council  decides  on  all 
matters  of  municipal  interest  concern- 
ing Vienna. 

Tbe  mayor  of  Vienna  is  elected  by 
tbe  members  of  the  municipal  council. 
He  is  bead  of  the  city  government  and 
presides  over  the  meeting  of  both  the 
city  council  and  the  municipal  council. 
In  his  capacity  as  state  governor,  the 
mayor  has  certain  executive  powers 
granted  to  him  by  the  central  govern- 
ment. 

Tbe  city  council  of  Vienna  is  composed 
of  12  city  councilors  elected  by  the  muni- 
cipal council.  Like  the  mayor,  the  city 
couzicilors  are  not  members  of  the 
municipal  counclL  The  city  councilors 
direct  the  activities  of  the  12  principal 
departments  of  the  city  of  Vienna. 

In  addition  to  my  studies  on  the  home 
rule  in  various  capitals  of  the  free 
world,  I  have  Investigated  the  types  of 
government  which  exist  In  Warsaw, 
Poland;  Moscow,  Russia;  and  Peiping, 
Communist  China.  No  home  rule  exists 
in  these  three  major  Communist  capi- 
tals. I  include  my  studies  on  these 
three  cities. 

MOSCOW,    RUSSIA 

Moscow  has  no  home  rule  or  local  self- 
govenunent  as  we  know  it  in  the  free 
world.  Moscow  is  ruled  by  a  city  Soviet. 
The  Moscow  City  Soviet  consists  of 
approximately  850  members.  "While 
elected  by  the  people  of  Moscow,  the  city 
Soviet  has  no  will  of  its  own  and  Is 
constantly  restricted  by  the  intervention 
of  tbe  local  Communist  Party  machinery 
and  by  surveillance  from  higher  Soviets ; 
both  of  which  have  the  power  to  override 
the  city  Soviet's  decisions. 


Despite  the  large  range  of  functions 
delegated  to  the  city  Soviet.  It  actually 
is  the  organ  of  Central  Grovemment 
power  in  the  capital  city  of  Moscow.  All 
orders  and  regulations  of  the  Central 
Government  are  carried  out  by  the  city 
Soviet. 

The  Moscow  City  Soviet  Executive 
Committee  is  composed  of  60  members 
who  carry  out  the  directives  of  both  the 
local  and  Central  Governments. 

WARSAW,    POLAND 

A  great  deal  of  home  rule  was  exer- 
cised by  Warsaw  during  the  pre-Commu- 
nist  period.  Even  after  World  War  n, 
the  city  council,  borough  council,  and 
city  executive  board  of  Warsaw,  ran  that 
city's  municipal  government.  This  home 
rule  was  in  force  until  1950  when  the 
Central  Government  abolished  all  units 
of  local  self-government  in  Poland. 
This  brought  an  end  to  the  autonomous 
position  of  the  city  of  Warsaw. 

PKXPINC,    CHINA 

Peiping  is  a  municipality  directly 
under  Central  Govermnent  control. 
Shanghai  is  the  only  other  city  In  Com- 
munist China  In  this  category.  The 
policy  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Gov- 
ernment is  that  the  Communist  Party  is 
the  organ  which  controls  all  state  affairs, 
central  as  well  as  local.  Peiping  has  a 
local  people's  council,  but  all  matters  dis- 
cussed by  the  local  council  are  subject 
to  the  approval,  or  disapproval,  of  the 
party  committee  In  Peiping.  Since  the 
local  council  Is  so  close  to  the  central 
apparatus  of  the  Communist  Party,  the 
policies  of  the  party  are  more  rigidly 
enforced  In  Peiping  than  in  any  other 
area  of  Communist  China. 

The  District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  as  little  home  i-ule  as  the  capitals  of 
the  Communist  world.  I  contend  that 
the  citizens  of  Washington,  D.C.,  deserve 
better  treatment  from  Congress  than 
that  afforded  the  citizens  of  Communist 
capitals  by  their  governments. 


DALLAS  AUTHOR  TELLS  HOW  COM- 
MUNISM WON  IN  ASIA 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Algek]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  tbe  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  I  would 
like  to  include  the  review  of  a  scholarly 
work  on  "How  the  Far  East  Was  Lost " 
by  Dr.  Anthony  Kubek,  chairman  of  the 
political  science  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dallas.  The  review  by  Ken 
Thompson  appeared  in  the  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News.  I  commend  this  description 
of  the  work  and  Dr.  Kubek's  book  for 
all  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
failure  of  our  policy  In  dealing  with  the 
Communist  conspiracy  to  rule  the  world. 
OtTs  Disaster  in  the  East 
(By  Ken  Tbatnpson) 

The  story  of  America*!  most  complex  and 
disastrous  era  of  diptomaey^-detailing  how 
the  Far  East  was  lost,  from  1941  to  1949 — has 
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•■plal—d  Mid  docuin«nt«d  m  nevtr  be- 
fora  bjr  Or.  Aatkony  Kubck.  chairman  o<  tha 
clepMtmit  of  poiltteal  KlenM  at  Ui«  Unl< 
▼•nlty  o<  rtiHaa  Althougb  w  ax«  not  ordi- 
narily Incllnad  to  dola  out  heavy  auparla- 
UvM.  on  tlUa  oecaalon  an  exception  muat  be 
made.  Th«  book  la  far  and  away  the  most 
outaUndlnf  oootrlbutlon  to  date  m  a  sertovis 
evaluation  at  this  crucial  era  of  American 
diplomacy. 

It  la  a  maatarplece  of  scholarly  research 
and  analysis.  The  author  spent  7  years 
of  intenalva  study,  digesting  the  record  of 
more  than  900  books,  articles,  offlclal  govern- 
ment dooumsnta  and  private  papers  of  key 
Individuals.  It  Is  a  formidable  work  of 
dociunsntsttoa.  conUlning  more  than  1.500 
footnotas. 

And  yst  It  Is  not  at  all  dull  and  difficult, 
aa  comprshsaslTe  works  of  this  sort  tend  to 
be.  It  Is  saospttonally  well  organized  and 
lucidly  wrlUsB. 

Although  SBiMh  of  th«  story  which  Dr.  Ku- 
bak  tsUs  Has  bssn  published  before.  It  has 
navar  bssn  told  so  completely  or  ao  well. 
There  Is  also  a  good  deal  of  highly  significant 
material  which  has  never  before  been  pub- 
lUhed  until  ttaa  appearance  of  thU  book.  Al- 
though many  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
the  author  will  bs  vlgoroualy  challenged,  the 
book  should  astabUah  for  him  a  reputation 
as  one  <tf  tb«  nation's  most  outstanding.  If 
oontroTsnlal.  seholan  on  the  Far  East. 

DlvldMl  Into  thrss  major  parts  plus  a  post- 
mortem, tbm  book  deals  flrst  with  the  de- 
struction of  tbs  traditional  balance  of  power 
In  the  Padfle.  This  section  covers  primarily 
the  efforts  and  sffscU  of  D.S.  diplomacy  at 
Cairo.  Tahsraa.  Yalta,  and  Potadam.  It  de- 
scrlbea  brlally  the  causes  of  our  war  with 
Japan.  Itsmlaas  ths  disastrous  effects  of  Pres- 
ident Roossvtft's  personal  diplomacy  with 
Stalin,  tails  In  detail  how  the  Soviet  Dnlon 
was  brought  into  ths  Pacific  war  at  the  last 
moment  and  analyass  the  consequences  of 
our  decision  to  drop  the  A-bomb  on  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki. 

The  saoGOd  ssctton  deals  with  the  under- 
mining of  Chiang  Kai-shek  during  the  war 
by  our  oOdals  hsra  and  In  CThlna.  The  au- 
thor makes  elsar  that  thla  tragedy  was  ac- 
compHshad  prtnuurlly  through  the  bypassing 
of  polldss  and  ordars  set  forth  by  Rooeevelt. 
It  waa  aceompllshsd  by  both  enemy  agents 
and  naive  ofltelals  who  could  not  comprehend 
the  nature  of  ths  Communist  "agrarian  re- 
formers" in  China.  The  role  played  by  Oen. 
Joaeph  StUwaU  and  the  Treasury  Department 
In  weakening  ths  Nationalist  government  In 
China  Is  one  of  ths  most  faaclnatlng  episodes 
of  the  book.  Tbs  section  also  Includes  a 
great  deal  of  Interesting  and  valuable  Infor- 
mation on  ths  roles  played  by  Owen  lAttl- 
more,  John  Stewart  Service,  John  Carter  Vin- 
cent, John  Paton  Davlea.  Laucblln  Currle, 
and  Harry  Dsster  White. 

The  concluding  portion  deals  with  the  pe- 
riod after  the  war  leading  up  to  the  fall  of 
free  China.  Thla  covers  the  role  played  by 
Oen.  Oeorge  Marshall  and  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations.  In  every  respect  it  was 
certainly  the  most  tragic  period.  For  many 
of  the  disastrous  mistakes  made  during  the 
war  had  been  partially  uncovered.  It  was 
only  after  a  Crenaled  campaign  to  cover  up  or 
Justify  those  mlsUkss  that  we  continued  to 
employ  both  ths  policies  and  policymakers 
that  had  been  rssponslble  for  the  wartime 
calamities. 

Many  people  may  say  today  that  this  Is  all 
something  now  in  the  past.  Sure,  we  made 
mistakes,  but  what  of  It?  Tou  can't  erase 
history.  Thai  Is  certainly  tnje.  But  it  la 
no  less  trus  that.  If  we  understand  history. 
we  can  avoid  repeating  It. 

The  China  debacle  U  without  equal  as  a 
case  study  In  Sorlet  conquest.  The  lessons 
that  can  be  learned  from  It  are  vital  for  free 
people,  both  here  and  elsewhere.  Today 
many  ot  the  same  people  who  were  respon- 
sible for  causing  that  debacle  are  stlU  guid- 
ing or  Influencing  ths  conduct  of  American 


foreign  affairs.    Certainly  many  of  the  same 
or  similar  policies  are  still  in  affect. 

Unless  enough  of  our  cltlaens  and  leaders 
take  It  upon  themselves  to  learn  the  tremen- 
doualy  costly  lesaons  taught  In  ths  Par  Bast 
from  1941  to  1940.  we  are  doomed  to  repeat 
the  losses  again,  and  next  time  the  cost  could 
be  our  survival  as  a  free  and  Independent 
people 


HOUSING  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WidnallJ  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RzcoRO  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUlnols? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  number  of  long- 
overdue  amendments  to  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  In  order  to  prevent  clearly  un- 
necessary and  excessive  demolition  of 
residential  and  commercial  buildings  in 
federally  aided  urban  renewal  projects, 
and  to  greatly  reduce  the  extravagant 
waste  In  them  and  their  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

My  amendments  are  designed  to  im- 
plement a  number  of  recommendations 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  These  recommendations 
were  based  on  his  recent  studies  of 
urban  renewal  projects  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  other  cities,  and  also  on  his 
earlier  study  of  urban  renewal  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

My  new  housing  bill.  H.R.  8138,  also 
Includes  amendments  to  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  which  are  similar  to  those  re- 
cently introduced  by  Senators  Jack  Mil- 
L««,  PkAinc  J.  Lausch*,  Wayki  Moitsz, 
and  John  G.  Towir,  and  by  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  KylI  in  this  House. 
My  bUl.  H.R.  8138.  would— 
First.  Prohibit  the  acquisition,  dispo- 
sition, or  demolition  of  residential  or 
commercial  buildings  In  urban  renewal 
projects  which  are  not  substandard. 

Sec<Mid.  Provide  a  contlnuo'js  watch- 
dog review  and  inspection  by  the  Senate 
and  House  Housing  Subcommittees  of  all 
federally  aided  urban  renewal  projects 
in  order  to  reduce  the  present  huge  cost 
of  such  projects. 

Third.  Strengthen  and  expand  local 
government  control  of  federally  aided 
urban  renewal  projects.  At  the  present 
time,  such  projects  are  usually  under- 
taken by  autonomous  agencies  which  are 
not  under  the  effective  control  of  local 
governments.  Under  the  Widnall  bill, 
local  governments  would  have  full  legal 
and  practical  control  of  urban  renewal 
projects. 

Fourth.  EIncourage  States  to  enact 
laws  allowing  local  governments  to 
pledge  increased  tax  revenues  flowing 
from  urban  renewal  projects  as  security 
for  the  financing  needed  to  pay  for  such 
projects.  These  projects  could  he  made 
self-Uquidatlng  through  such  local  fi- 
nancing, and  the  tax  burden  on  Federal 
taxpayers  would  be  greatly  reduced  or 
completely  eliminated.  California  al- 
ready has  such  a  law.  The  Widnall  bill 
provides  that  in  States  enacting  such 
laws  urban  renewal  projects  would  be 
given  priority  and  particular  con.sid«*ra- 


tion  over  urban  renewal  projects  in  those 
States  which  do  not  provide  such  local 
financing. 

Fifth.  Provide  that  housing  con- 
structed in  urban  renewal  projects  will 
be  designed  for  occupancy  by  persons 
from  the  middle  and  lower  income  seg- 
ments of  the  population,  and  that  the 
rentals  or  other  charges  to  be  established 
will  not  exceed  the  level  which  such  per- 
sons can  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay. 

Sixth.  Direct  the  HHFA  Adminis- 
trator to  (a)  check  with  appropriate 
domestic  and  foreign  officials  regarding 
tax  policies  and  other  devices,  such  as 
zoning,  and  housing  codes  used  to  (1) 
halt  the  development  and  spread  of 
urban  blight  and  slums.  (2>  make  slum 
and  blighted  properties  unprofitable,  and 
'  3 )  encourage  and  aid  private  renova- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  residential 
and  commercial  real  property,  and  (b) 
publish  his  findings  from  time  to  time 
together  with  such  recommendations  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
order  that  such  objectives  may  be 
achieved  throughout  the  several  States. 
Norman  P.  Mason,  head  of  the  HHFA. 
under  President  Elsenhower,  was  par- 
ticularly interested  In  the  use  of  such 
devices.  Recently,  the  Social  Security 
Agency  issued  a  study,  "Slums  and 
Social  Insecurity,"  made  in  cooperation 
with  HHFA  experts,  which  went  deeply 
into  this  subject. 

I  include  the  text  of  my  bill.  H.R.  8138, 
amending  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues  and  in- 
vite those  who  are  interested,  and  who 
wish  to,  to  introduce  companion  meas- 
ures. 

HR.   8138 

A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  to  prevent  unnecessary  or  excessive 
demolition  of  buildings  In  urban  renewal 
projects,  to  require  that  housing  con- 
structed In  the  redevelopment  of  urban 
renewal  areas  be  designated  for  middle 
and  lower  Income  families,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
108(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  (111)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following.  "(HI)  to  give 
satisfactory  assurances  that  any  housing 
which  may  be  constructed  on  such  property 
In  the  redevelopment  of  the  area  will  Include 
cooperative  housing  and  will  be  designed  for 
orcupancy  by  persons  from  the  middle  and 
lower  Income  segments  of  the  population, 
and  that  the  rentals  or  other  charges  to  be 
established  for  living  accommodations  in 
such  housing  will  not  exceed  the  level,  a.s 
determined  by  the  local  public  agency,  which 
such  persons  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
pay:    and    (Iv)". 

Sec  2  (a)  Section  110(c)  of  the  Houslnj^ 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
third  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following  "For  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term  project'  shall  not  Include  (except 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (7)  above)  (A)  the 
construction  or  Improvement  of  any  build- 
ing, or  (B)  the  acquisition,  disposition,  or 
demolition  of  any  building  other  than  a 
substandard  building  The  term  redevelop- 
ment' and  derivations  thereof  shall  mean 
development  as   well  as  redevelopment." 

(b)  Section  110  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(1)  Substandard  building'  means  any 
building  other  than  a  building  ( 1 )  which 
can  be  economically  Improved  or  modified  to 
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meet  requirements  reasonably  established 
by  the  local  public  agency  for  Integration 
Into  an  urban  renewal  plan,  and  (2)  whose 
owner  or  lessee  promptly  agrees,  and  presents 
satisfactory  evidence  that  he  Is  able,  to  make 
such  improvements  or  modifications  within 
a  reasonable  time  limit  set  by  the  local  public 
agency." 

(c)  Section  110(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  l6  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ";  but 
no  area  shall  be  considered  or  adopted  as 
an  urban  renewal  area  unless  the  local  public 
agency  shall  have  surveyed  such  area  and 
affirmatively  determined,  after  public  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  interested 
parties,  that  at  least  20  per  centum  of  such 
area  Is  blighted  and  constitutes  slxuns". 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
110(h)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1940  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "'Local  public  agency' 
means  a  country,  municipality,  or  other  local 
government,  or  a  State,  or  any  public  body 
exercising  all  of  Its  functions  relating  to  a 
project  as  agent  for  a  local  government  or 
a  State,  or  two  or  more  such  local  govern- 
ments, States,  or  bodies,  authorized  to  under- 
take the  project  for  which  assistance  is 
sought." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  urban  renewal 
project  with  respect  to  which  a  contract  has 
been  entered  Into  under  title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  prior  to  July  1,  1966,  for 
advances  of  funds  for  surveys  and  plans  or 
for  loans  or  grants. 

Sec.  4.  Section  101  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
localities  desiring  to  undertake  \irban  re- 
newal or  similar  projects  should  be  en- 
couraged to  take  all  possible  steps  to  obtain 
the  necessary  financing  from  State  and  local 
sources,  both  public  and  private.  In  the 
case  of  a  locality  which  will  permit  increases 
In  tax  revenues  resulting  from  the  redevelop- 
ment of  an  urban  renewal  area  to  be  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
charges  on  obligations  Issued  for  the  financ- 
ing of  the  project,  or  which  Is  otherwise 
found  to  have  taken  all  possible  steps  to 
obtain  State  or  local  financing  as  described 
In  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  give  priority  and  particular  con- 
sideration to  an  application  for  assistance 
under  this  title  to  provide  any  additional 
funds  which  may  be  necessary  for  the 
project." 

Sec.  5.  Section  105  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

The  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  shall  give  due  con- 
sideration to  such  studies  (as  "Slums  and 
Social  Insecurity"  by  the  Social  Secxirity 
Administration)  and  consult  with  such  State 
and  local  offlclaJs  (as  those  in  Arlington 
County,  Virginia,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  and 
Boston ) ,  and  with  appropriate  officials  In 
other  countries,  where  use  is  made  of  such 
devices  as  znnlng,  housing  codes,  and  tax 
policies  to  (1)  halt  the  development  and 
spread  of  urban  blight  and  slimis.  (2)  make 
slum  and  blighted  properties  unprofitable. 
(3)  encourage  and  aid  private  renovation 
and  rehablllUtlon  of  real  property,  and  (4) 
preeerve  areas,  structures,  parks,  green 
spaces,  sites,  and  other  fu-opertles  possessing 
local,  regional,  or  national  Importance  and 
recreational,  esthetic,  architectural,  historic, 
cultural,  or  other  characteristics  or  associa- 
tions worthy  of  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment, and  shall  publlah  his  findings  from 
time  to  time  together  with  such  reccan- 
mendatlons  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  In  order  that  sxich  objectives 
may  be  achieved  throughout  the  several 
States. 

Sec.  6.  In  order  to  insure  that  the  objec- 
tives of  Utle  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1940 
(Slum   Clearance  and   Urban  Renewal)    are 


oarried  out,  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency of  the  Senate  ahall  continuously  re- 
view the  administration  of  such  title  and 
maintain  such  inspection  as  may  be  neces- 
sary of  urban  renewal  projects  assisted  under 
such   title    in    order   to — 

(1)  Insure  that  the  recommendations 
made  from  time  to  time  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  Improve 
urban  renewal  programs  and  administration 
are  carried  out: 

(2)  revise  the  present  criteria  governing 
the  eligibility  of  areas  for  large-scale  demo- 
lition with  a  view  to  relating  these  criteria 
to  the  structural  conditions  of  the  specific 
buildings  being  considered; 

(3)  clarify  the  present  criteria  for  Federal 
participation  in  proposed  large-scale  demo- 
lition projects  with  specific  reference  to  less 
costly  forms  of  urban  renewal  such  as  re- 
habilitation and  spot  clearance; 

(4)  achieve  more  effective  administration, 
at  all  levels,  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration policy  so  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  not  share  In  the  cost  of  a  project 
which  involves  the  acquisition  or  demolition 
of  properties  which  can  be  economically  Im- 
proved or  modified  and  Integrated  into  an 
urban  renewal  plan; 

(6)  achieve  more  thorough  examinations 
by  qualified  personnel  of  the  condition  of 
structures  In  proposed  urban  renewal  areas 
before  urban  renewal  projects  are  approved; 
and 

(6)  make  and  publish  their  findings  from 
time  to  time  together  with  such  reccjm- 
mendatlons  for  administrative,  legislative, 
and  other  action  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  appropriate. 


NO  FEDERAL  AID  TO  BAYLOR 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Siler]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  when  the  bill  providing  Federal  aid 
to  higher  education.  Including  nonprofit 
institutions,  was  being  debated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  was  reck- 
lessly asserted  by  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress, especially  those  on  the  committee 
handling  the  bill,  that  Baylor  University, 
a  Baptist  school  in  Texas,  had  received 
large  amounts  of  tax  aid  in  the  past. 
This  has  been  specifically,  forthrlghtly 
and  strongly  denied  by  some  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  this  great  institution. 
At  the  request  of  Dr.  Dfuiiel  W.  OTlea- 
gan,  pastor  of  the  Burchill  Baptist 
Church,  Fort  Worth,  Tex..  I  quote  per- 
tinent parts  of  his  letter  to  me  on  the 
subject  as  follows : 

On  May  16,  the  newspapers  carried  a  story 
about  the  House  bill  to  grant  $175  million  In 
Federal  funds  for  construction  of  medical 
and  dental  college  facilities,  and  teaching 
facilities  In  hospitals.  I  read  about  your  ob- 
jecting to  the  fact  that  a  Texas  Baptist  In- 
stitution, Baylor  University,  had  received  a 
grant  as  part  of  Representative  Albert  Qthe's 
bill.  I  agree  with  you  wholeheartedly.  Un- 
less you  laymen  In  high  positions  champion 
this  cherished  doctrine  of  separation,  the 
wall  win  soon  be  breached  and  our  public 
Institutions  will  be  brought  Into  disrepute. 
Education  is  a  part  of  the  great  commission 
of   Jesus  Christ,   and   you  can   be   confident 


that  religious  groups  maintain  educational 
and  eleemosynary  Institutions  to  make  con- 
verts for  their  particular  faith.  To  give  any 
of  them  Federal  funds  for  either  elementary 
or  higher  education  is  to  take  public  tax 
revenues  to  make  religious  converts.  I  agree 
with  our  President  that  this  Is  clearly  un- 
constitutional. 

Concerning  Baylor,  I  have  written  to 
Waco,  to  Dr.  Abner  McCall,  Baylor  president; 
to  Earl  Hankamer,  chairman  of  board  of 
Baylor  University  College  of  Medicine  In 
Houston;  to  Harry  B.  McCarthy,  dean  of 
Baylor  University  College  of  Dentistry  In 
Dallas;  and  to  'W.  R.  White,  chancellor  of 
Baylor  University  In  Waco.  Without  ex- 
ception, these  men  have  said  that  the  money 
received  was  for  research  contracts  In  which 
the  Government  receives  back  services  equiv- 
alent to  the  money  involved,  and  In  such 
cases  no  gift  Is  received.  In  fact,  they  say 
that  in  some  cases,  the  sums  received  undei 
such  research  contracts  do  not  alwa3rs  quite 
pay  for  the  costs  of  research.  Usually,  the 
money  is  assigned  to  a  special  professor  for 
a  special  research  purpose.  Recent  research 
contracts  have  involved  the  training  of 
chimpanzees  for  the  National  Space  Agency 
in  Houston,  and  research  on  blood  dyscrasia 
and  tooth  decay  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission done  by  Baylor  College  of  Medicine 
in  Dallas. 

Since  these  men  are  the  administrators 
of  the  respective  institutions,  and  since  the 
Baptist  General  Convention  of  Texas  has 
Instructed  all  of  our  colleges  to  accept  no 
Government  grants,  could  you  please  call 
a  news  conference  to  let  It  be  known  that 
this  is  a  research  contract,  and  not  an  out 
and  out  gift  or  loan? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  personal  knowl- 
edge that  Baptist  institutions  generally 
throughout  the  country  are  very  much 
opposed  to  any  Federal  aid  in  the  form 
of  grants  to  themselves,  their  schools, 
hospitals  or  other  establishments,  and 
I  personally  glory  in  this  principle  which 
we  Baptists  inherited  from  one  of  the 
great  patriotic,  pioneer  church  leaders 
of  our  Nation,  Roger  Williams  of  Rhode 
Island.  I  deplore  very  much  the  attitude 
of  many  Baptist  Congressmen  who  have 
forgotten  all  about  Roger  Williams  and 
his  principle  and  now  find  themselves 
willing  to  support  Federal  aid  to  church 
schools  or  institutions.  It  is  wrong.  un- 
American  and  unconstitutional  and  will 
always  be  so,  in  my  opinion. 


IMMIGRATION  LAWS 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sicklbs]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which  would  im- 
plement the  immigration  program  re- 
cently proposed  by  President  Kennedy. 
This  legislation,  similar  to  that  already 
introduced  by  my  esteemed  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Cel- 
LERl.  represents  an  important  and 
much-needed  step  toward  correcting  a 
serious  blot  on  the  image  of  the  United 
States.  Our  existing  immigration  laws, 
even  when  viewed  in  their  most  favor- 
able light,  are  grossly  inequitable.  The 
quota  system  is  a  thinly  disguised  at- 
tempt to  key  the  criteria  for  entry  to  the 
United  States  to  a  discriminatory  con- 
cept of  national  interests. 
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It  seema  eipeclally  Ironic  that  a  coun- 
try which  li  eompoeed  almost  entirely  of 
inunlgnuita  and  deccendant«  of  Inunl- 
granta  abould  have  adopted  such  dis- 
criminatory   exclusion    policies.    Prom 
the  tlm«  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 
American  Colonies   until   early   In   this 
century  our  country  welcomed  millions 
of  tmiinigrmnts.    Then,  as  the  supply  of 
open  land  became  exhausted  and   the 
cities   filled    with    persons    loolcing    for 
work,  poUfdee  of  restriction  began  to  be 
imposed.     While  one  can  hardly  argue 
that  Immlgratkm  should  have  remained 
ccxnpletely   unrestricted,   it    is   hard   to 
Justify  the  w«y  In  which  certain  groups 
have  been  welcomed   while   others  are 
turned  away.    The  first  victims  of  this 
discrimination  were  the  Orientals.    Pear 
of  the  "TeUov  Peril"  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion  of  Theodore   Roosevelt's   "gentle- 
men's agreement"  between  the  United 
States  and  JaiMm.  with  a  resulting  dras- 
tic reduction  in  Japanese  Immigration. 
Durln«  the  First  World  War  the  Con- 
gress became  receptive  to  an  expansion 
of  the  poUdea  of  exclusion,  with  the  peo- 
ples of  southeastern  Europe  as  the  new 
target.   After  the  passage  of  severel  tem- 
porary measures,  the  Immigration  Act 
of  1924  gare  permanent  status  to  the 
discriminatory    national    origins    quota 
system.    This  system  was  perpetuated  in 
the  McCarran -Walter  Act.   which   was 
passed  over  the  veto  of  President  Tru- 
man In  1952.     While  this  law  still  re- 
mains In  tvH  effect.  Its  provisions  are 
frequently  drciunvented  through  special 
legislation  and  private  bills.    Neverthe- 
less, the  law  has  resulted  in  many  se- 
rious  inequities.     Por   example,    Great 
Britain  is  assigned  over   65.000  quotas 
annually,  with  25.000  of  them  not  being 
used.    At  the  same  time  265.000  Italians 
are  on  a  waiting  list  for  5,666  quotas. 
AddltlcmaUy.  such  populous  countries  as 
India  and  Indonesia,  as   well  as  most 
Afro-Asian  nations  are  given  only  100 
quotas  per  year. 

The  ezlstmce  of  this  quota  system  has 
caused  untold  damage  to  the  prestige  of 
the  United  States.  It  Is  an  affront  not 
only  to  the  extranely  important  emerg- 
ing nations  of  Africa  and  Asia,  but  also 
to  some  of  our  closest  allies,  such  as 
Greece  and  Italy.  These  countries  must 
consider  our  immigration  laws  as  no  less 
than  an  insult  to  their  peoples  and  their 
nations. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  bill  Is  the 
elimination  of  the  national  origins  quota 
system.  This  would  be  accomplished 
over  a  period  of  5  years,  by  reducing 
existing  national  quotas  at  a  rate  of 
20  percent  jrearly  and  placing  these 
quotas  in  a  quota- reserve  pool.  Quotas 
which  are  currently  unused  will  also  go 
Into  this  pocri.  The  quotas  in  the  pool 
will  be  made  available  to  reduce  the 
backlog  of  persons  now  on  waiting  lists 
for  entry  Into  the  United  States.  Per- 
sons from  an  countries  will  be  admitted 
In  the  order  of  the  dates  of  their  applica- 
tions. Howerer,  immigrants  from  any 
comitry.  In  any  year,  wUl  be  limited  to 
10  percent  of  the  total  number  of  quotas 
in  the  po(4.  Some  persons  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  If,  when  their  country's 
quota  is  reduced,  they  were  subsequently 
put  at  the  end  of  the  long  waiting  list. 
To  compensate  for  this,  the  President 


would  be  authorized  to  reserve  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  quotas  to  persons  disad- 
vantaged in  this  manner.  After  the 
elimination  of  the  backlog,  a  process 
which  will  take  several  years,  immigrsmts 
would  be  admitted  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis,  within  preference  categories 
similar  to  those  in  existence  now.  The 
total  numl)er  admitted  will  be  limited  to 
about  164,000.  and  with  any  country 
limited  to  10  percent  of  the  total. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  Ick- 
islation  is  the  complete  elimination  of 
the  Asiatic-Pacific  triangle  regulations 
which  discriminate  severely  against  po- 
tential Asiatic  immigrants. 

The  bill  would  also  give  recently  in- 
dependent Western  Hemisphere  nations 
the  same  nonquota  status  as  is  nuw  ac- 
corded to  Uiose  states  in  the  Americas 
which  were  independent  when  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  Act  was  passed. 

An  Immigration  Board,  consisting  of 
seven  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  established  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill.  This  Board  would 
conduct  investiKations  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  on  overall 
immigration  policies  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  quotas. 

I  feel  that  the  President's  proposals  are 
well  reasoned  and  that  the  solutions  he 
has  proposed  represent  a  needed  break- 
through in  our  immigration  policy.  I 
believe  that  the  plan  to  at  least  tempo- 
rarily limit  the  total  number  of  aliens 
admitted  is  botli  wise  and  necessary.  We 
must  insure  that  we  do  not  create  further 
problems  by  stimulating  a  vast  influx 
of  persons  who  come  here  seeking  a  land 
of  opportunity,  only  to  find  prospects 
for  continued  unemployment  and  life  as 
a  public  charge. 

It  is  also  in  the  Interest  of  fairness 
that  the  administration  proposal  pro- 
vides that  any  country  will  be  limited  to 
10  percent  of  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grants admitted  each  year.  This  serves 
to  give  all  potential  immigrants  an  equal 
opportunity  to  enter  the  country. 

While  I  would  like  to  see  the  quota 
system  wiped  out  Immediately,  I  realize 
that  such  complex  changes  wU'  take  time 
to  implement,  and  even  the  5-year  time 
period  may  seem  somewhat  long.  It  Is  a 
necessary  feature  of  the  legislation. 

I  hope  that  each  Member  of  this  House 
win  carefully  consider  both  the  harm 
being  done  to  our  country  by  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter  Act  and  the  basic  injustice 
of  exclusion  policies,  and  then  lend  his 
full  support  to  this  legislation.  The 
Members  of  this  House,  by  supporting  the 
administration  proposals,  are  in  the  for- 
tunate position  of  being  able  to  help  cor- 
rect a  serious  discrepancy  between  our 
laws  and  our  avowed  national  goal  of 
equality  for  all. 


THE    RELAL   FACTS    OF   THE    GESELL 
REPORT :  INSTAIXMENT  THREE 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  StrattonI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  Intense  Interest  on  the  part 
of  Members  of  the  House  In  the  so-called 
Oesell  report,  providing  for  further  elim- 
ination of  discrimination  and  segrega- 
tion practices  impairing  the  combat  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  Armed  Forces.  I  believe 
Members  will  be  Interested  In  the  fol- 
lowing dispassionate  and  detailed  analy- 
sis of  the  report  and  the  resulting  action 
being  taken  on  It  by  the  Defense  E>epart- 
mcnt,  which  was  released  recently,  on 
August  14,  1963,  by  the  distinguished 
publication  Congressional  Quarterly; 
Mi-Nam.^ka  Antidisckimination  Directive 
Stirs    Controverst 

Tlie  Deleose  Department's  recent  directive 
Covering  off-baae  dlacxlnilnatlaii  .against 
Negro  servicemen  ha«  be«n  widely  attacked 
by  aouthern  Congresaraen  aa  a  club  to  force 
Integration  In  communltlee  near  military 
baaes.  But  Defense  offlclala  say  it  will  be 
fax  less  sweeping  In  Its  effect  tb.an  Initial 
reports  and  Interpretations  Indicated.  The 
order  was  bound  to  provoke  controversy, 
landing  its  It  did  In  the  midst  of  this  sum- 
mer's heated  civil  rights  flght  and  aimed  as 
It  was  at  the  Nation's  Military  Establish- 
ment, which  is  preponderantly  located  In  the 
South. 

The  directive  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  re- 
port by  a  special  group  appointed  over  a 
year  ago.  In  June  1962.  by  President  Kennedy 
and  headed  by  Washington  attorney  Gerhard 
A.  Gesell.  The  Oesell  report,  which  was  sub- 
mitted June  21,  1963.  and  forwarded  from 
the  White  House  to  the  Pentagon,  Is  a  93- 
p.%ge  d;xument.u-y  of  problems  still  en- 
countered by  Negro  servicemen  on  mlllt-ary 
bases  as  well  as  In  nearby  communities 
The  rejx)rt  made  a  battery  of  suggestions  for 
ch.mge  It  was  promptly  branded  an  "In- 
famous dixument"  by  southern  Congress- 
men, who  have  aimed  as  much  fire  at  the 
report  as  at  the  directive.  (The  Gesell 
Committee  Is  now  studying  the  problems  of 
Negr,jes  In  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves 
and  those  stationed  overseas.) 

The  s<iutherner8'  basic  charge  Is  that  the 
administration  plans  to  use  the  military  as 
an  Instrument  for  social  change.  The  Pen- 
tagon's basic  argument  is  that  It  is  strictly 
and  simply  concerned  with  military  effec- 
tiveness, which  is  impaired  by  demoralizing 
segregation. 

CONTENTS    OF    DDIECTIVK 

The  primary  misconception  about  the  di- 
rective, according  to  Defense  offlclals,  was 
that  the  Department  planned  to  make  broad 
use  of  Its  off-Umlts  powers  to  declare  whole 
communities  out  of  bounds  for  servicemen. 
"We  hope  never  to  have  to  use  the  off-Ilmlta 
sanction."  says  one  Department  official. 
What  the  July  26  directive  did  was  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Stated  that  It  was  the  Department's  pol- 
icy to  conduct  all  of  Its  activities  In  a  non- 
discriminatory way  and  that  discriminatory 
practices  against  servicemen,  "all  of  whom 
lack  a  civilian's  freedom  of  choice  In  where 
to  live,  to  work,  to  travel  and  to  sf>end  his 
f)ff-duty  hours,  are  harmful  to  military  ef- 
fectiveness" 

Vested  the  A.-sslstant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Manpower)  with  responsibility  for  protect- 
liii?  the  civil  rights  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  authorized  p.«itabllshment  of  n 
new  Office  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Civil  Rights). 

Directed  the  military  services  to  issue  In- 
structions, regulations  and  manuals  regard- 
ing the  protection  of  civil  rights  on  base  and 
off  base,  and  to  institute  in  each  service  a 
reporting  and  monitoring  system. 

Held  base  commanders  responsible  for  com- 
b.iting  on-base  and  off-base  discrimination, 
and  directed  that  "in  discharging  that  re- 
sponsibility a  commander  shall  not,  except 
with  the  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
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his  military  department  use  the  off-limits 
sanction  in  discrimination  cases  arising 
within  the  United  States." 

Directed  the  military  departments  to  de- 
velop the  outlines  of  implementation  plans 
by  August  16. 

The  "off-base"  sanction,  therefore,  was 
raised  negatively,  in  the  context  tbat  It 
should  not  be  iised  unless  abeolutely  neces- 
s;iry,  and  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
civilian  Secretaries.  "This  was  the  least  of- 
fensive way."  said  one  Defense  official,  "be- 
cause It  works  into  the  system  gradually." 

•Tliere  is  no  desire  to  place  anything  off 
limits,"  says  another,  least  of  all  entire  com- 
mimltles. 

Early  press  reports  had  indicated  that  the 
Department  would  declare  off  limits  whole 
areas  where  there  was  "relentless  discrimina- 
tion." This  term  did  not  appear  in  the  direc- 
tive, but  was  contained  in  a  memorandum 
to  President  Kennedy  from  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  reporting  on  the  De- 
partment's new  antidiscrimination  directive. 
The  memo  included  the  following  sentence: 
"The  (Oesell)  Committee  suggests  using  a 
form  of  the  off-limits  sanction  when,  despite 
the  commander's  best  efforts  with  community 
leaders,  relentless  discrimination  persists 
against  Negro  servicemen  and  their  families." 
The  Sec.-etary  continued :  'Certainly  the  dam- 
age to  military  effectiveness  from  off-baae  dis- 
crimination is  not  less  than  that  caused  by 
off- base  vice,  as  to  which  the  off-limits  sanc- 
tion is  quite  customary.  While  I  would  hope 
that  it  need  never  be  put  in  effect,  I  agree 
with  the  Committee  that  a  like  sanction 
against  discrimination  must  be  available." 
It  is  obviously  hoped  that  the  mere  avail- 
ability of  the  sanction  will  be  an  effective 
bargaining  lever  in  negotiations  with  local 
offlclals  and  businessmen. 

Defense  offlclals  emphasize  that  they  will 
move  slowly  and  that  they  do  not  and  cannot 
have  an  overall  plan.  "It  will  depend  on  the 
commiuiity. "  says  one.  "Maybe  the  problem 
is  movie  houses  in  one  place,  and  somewhere 
else  It's  housing  or  schools."  Base  com- 
manders will  have  primary  reBponslbiUty  for 
assessing  the  problems.  The  new  civil  rights 
office,  headed  by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
Alfred  B.  Pitt,  will  travel,  supervise,  support, 
advise  and  cajole. 

The  process,  however,  will  be  essentially 
carried  out  through  the  services'  command 
channels,  and  the  emphasis  will  be  no  nego- 
tiations at  the  local  level. 

Some  observers  have  expressed  doubts  that 
the  base  commanders  are  up  to  the  Job. 
Tht  Gesell  report  said  that  "the  record  of 
base  commanders  in  dealing  with  such  prob- 
lems has  not  been  Impressive."  It  blamed 
this  on  a  lack  of  specific  directives  or  assur- 
ance of  support  from  higher  up  the  com- 
mand ladder  and  on  the  commanders'  own 
attitudes.  "As  a  group."  said  the  Gesell  re- 
port, "they  do  not  believe  that  problems  of 
segregation  and  racial  discrimination  In  the 
local  community  should  be  their  concern." 
Most  of  the  commanders'  community  con- 
tacts have  been  with  the  white  power  struc- 
ture Interested  in  preserving  a  peaceful  status 
quo. 

However,  Pentagon  offlclals  expect  the  com- 
manders to  be  cooperative.  Says  Fltt:  "I  ex- 
pect the  same  doubts  were  expressed  In  1948 
when  President  Truman  integrated  the 
troops.  The  commanders  may  have  had  per- 
sonal problems  with  this,  but  they  did  It." 
The  main  Job,  he  says,  is  "to  get  instructions 
to  the  commanders  and  then  back  them  up 
and  down  the  line." 

NEGRO  SESVICKMXN'B  PSOBLKMS 

The  commanders  have  a  long  list  of  prob- 
lems facing  them.  Both  the  Oesell  report 
and  Department  investigations  found  that 
Negro  soldiers,  who  are  almost  without  ex- 
ception thoroughly  integrated  with  their 
white  colleagues  on  the  bases,  frsqtiently 
meet  with  discrimination  on  all  fronts  once 
they  go  Into  town. 


(The  Committee  fotind  just  a  few  exam- 
ples of  remaining  discrimination  on  base, 
and  said  these  resulted  largely  from  a  lack 
of  communication  between  commanders  and 
their  men.  The  Pentagon  is  working  to  cor- 
rect this.  The  report  also  cited  the  lack  of 
Negro  officers  in  the  services.  Pentagon  of- 
ficials said  all  efforts  were  being  made  to  see 
that  promotions  are  given  on  strictly  non- 
discriminatory grounds,  but  that  what  is 
most  needed  is  time  for  Negroes,  who  did  not 
begin  to  come  into  the  services  in  any  large 
numbers  until  the  1930's,  to  gain  sufficient 
time  and  experience  for  high  posts.  The 
normal  cycle,  they  said,  is  about  30  years 
before  an  enlisted  man  becomes  an  officer.) 
In  many  locales,  Negro  soldiers  cannot  go 
to  a  bar  or  restaurant  with  their  white 
friends;  they  must  ride  segregated  transpor- 
tation facilities;  their  children  must  attend 
segregated  schools;  they  cannot  find  ade- 
quate or  decent  housing  for  their  families. 
Negro  and  white  soldiers  walking  down  the 
street  together  may  be  told  by  local  police 
to  "break  it  up."  These  conditions,  says 
the  Gesell  report,  "are  a  constant  affront  and 
a  constant  reminder  that  the  society  they  are 
prepared  to  defend  is  a  society  that  depre- 
ciates their  right  to  full  participation  as  citi- 
zens." Some  results  of  the  discrimination. 
according  to  the  report,  are  that  many  Negro 
military  families  separate  "to  protect  their 
children  and  to  maintain  some  degree  of  dig- 
nity," and  that  "there  are  bases  where  Negro 
personnel  confront  such  intolerable  condi- 
tions off  base  that  almost  any  device  will  be 
employed  to  effect  a  change  In  duty  assign- 
ment." (The  services  generally  deny  trans- 
fer applications  based  solely  on  discrimina- 
tory problems.) 

The  report  says  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems are  found  in  the  North  as  well  as  the 
South,  and  that  the  housing  problem  Is  al- 
most universal.  "Some  bases  established  in 
States  such  as  the  Dakotas,"  the  report  says. 
"have  confronted  forms  of  segregation  and 
discrimination  which  have  much  of  the 
same  rigidity  found  In  certain  southern 
conununities." 

The  committee  recommended  that  the 
conunanders  work  with  blraclal  community 
committees.  It  said  there  were  indications 
that  local  proprietors  in  many  areas  would 
cooperate  if  there  were  a  uniform  policy. 

Defense  offlclals  do  not  pretend  that  the 
new  directive  will  solve  all  of  these  prob- 
lems. Pitt  outlined  the  possibilities  for 
progress  In  the  various  fields  as  follows: 

Community  activities:  The  Department 
already  had  a  fixed  policy  that  armed  serv- 
ices bands,  choirs,  sports  teams,  etc.,  or  rep- 
resentatives of  the  base,  should  not  par- 
ticipate in  community  activities  if  there  is 
segregation.  In  some  areas  this  has  not 
been  carried  out,  but  that  will  not  be  the 
case  In  the  future  because  of  the  new  in- 
structions. 

lYansportation :  Sometimes  transportation 
faculties  which  permit  integrated  seating  on 
base  require  Negroes  to  change  seats  once 
the  bus  leaves  the  base;  in  other  cases  there 
is  desegregated  seating  on  the  main  route 
to  and  from  the  base,  but  not  elsewhere  in 
town.  More  and  more  transportation  sys- 
tems In  the  South  are  desegregated  and,  ac- 
cording to  Pitt,  "there  are  so  many  alterna- 
tives of  travel  that  commanders  can  work 
something  out  here." 

Public  accommodations:  This,  according  to 
Fltt,  "is  one  obvious  area  of  concern  to  com- 
manders. We're  talking  here  about  the  abil- 
ity of  a  man  to  buy  a  sandwich,  to  go  to  a 
park,  to  go  to  the  movies,  to  go  to  a  bowling 
alley.  This  is  a  typical  kind  of  activity  of 
men  In  their  free  time.  When  all  avenues  of 
that  kind  of  wholesome  activity  are  barred  to 
a  serviceman.  It  has  an  obvious  damaging 
effect  on  his  morale  and  effectiveness.  Com- 
manders ought  to  be  able  to  achieve  sub- 
stantial progress  for  their  men  In  this  area 
because  It's  so  inconteetably  a  reasonable 
proposition." 


Schools:  This  presents  a  different  kind  of 
problem  from  trying  to  get  a  cooununity  to 
let  servicemen  walk  down  the  stieet  together 
or  bowl  together.  Progress  in  this  area  wUl 
continue  to  depend  largely  on  protracted 
litigation.  If  Congress  approves  the  Presi- 
dent's civil  rights  bill's  provision  giving  the 
Government  the  power  to  bring  school  deseg- 
regation suits,  this  win  make  a  difference. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Government  has  filed 
five  suits  for  the  desegregation  of  schools  In 
districts  which  receive  Federal  aid  because 
they  have  been  "Impacted"  by  military  in- 
stallations. The  morale  of  the  troops  was  a 
major  factor  listed  by  the  Government  in 
arguing  that  It  should  have  the  right  to  bring 
the  suits.  The  Government  has  won  one  of 
the  suits  at  the  district  court  level.  Two 
others  were  lost  and  are  on  appeal.  Also, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which  administers  the  Impacted 
areas  school  program.  In  18S2  announced  that 
it  would  build  Its  own  on-base  schools  for 
the  children  of  Federal  employees  who  live 
and  work  on  Federal  Installations  If  the  off- 
base  schools  were  segregated.  The  first  such 
schools  will  be  open  for  the  fall,  1963,  term. 
Only  elementary  schools  have  been  built, 
because  In  most  cases  there  were  not  enough 
pupils  to  support  high  schools.  HEW  took 
the  position  that  the  law  did  not  allow  It 
to  build  schools  for  children  whose  parents 
lived  or  worked  off  base  (Weekly  Report, 
p. 292) . 

"Progress  In  this  area  will  obviously  take 
a  long  time,"  Pitt  said,  "because  there  are 
no  alternatives  in  the  case  of  schools.  But 
the  commanders  can  make  a  persistent  at- 
tempt to  get  equal  schooling  for  their  men's 
children,  and  many  have  done  so." 

Housing:  The  housing  prc^lem,  Pitt  says, 
"is  probably  the  moet  difficult  of  all  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  pervasive.  It  Is  particularly 
hard  for  the  commander  to  do  anything 
about  rental  housing."  The  Gesell  report 
recommended  that  the  Government  plan  for 
additional  Government-owned  or  controlled 
housing  where  the  problem  Is  severe  and  that 
It  makes  sure  that  Information  on  PHA- 
Insured  housing,  which  must  be  avaUable  on 
a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  is  made  known  to 
servicemen.  The  Pentagon  Is  looking  over 
these  possibilities.  (In  one  llttle-notlced 
action  earlier  In  1963,  the  Pentagon  estab- 
lished the  policy  that  service  bulletin  boards 
throughout  the  country  could  not  be  used 
to  advertise  the  sale  of  housing  which  la  not 
available  regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed.) 
The  Defense  Department  parts  company 
with  the  Gesell  report  on  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations. The  report  recommended  that 
If  all  else  falls,  the  Department  should  con- 
sider curtailing  or  closing  bases  near  com- 
munities where  discrimination  Is  particu- 
larly prevalent.  McNamara's  memo  to  the 
President  said  that  he  did  "not  regard  this 
as  a  feasible  action  at  this  time."  Thus  he 
did  not  totally  shut  the  door  on  the  pro- 
posal. 

The  Gesell  Committee  also  recommended 
that  every  base  should  have  a  specific  officer 
to  whom  Negroes  faced  with  discrimination 
can  take  their  complaints.  The  Department 
feels  that  there  are  various  ways  this  should 
be  handled.  The  challenge,  they  say.  Is  to 
let  the  victims  of  discrimination  know  that 
there  is  some  point  to  raising  their  griev- 
ances. 

One  recommendation  which  southerners 
jumped  on  was  that  "it  should  be  made  clear 
that  officers  showing  initiative  and  achieve- 
ment in  this  area  will  enhance  their  perform- 
ance ratings  and  obtain  favorable  considera- 
tion for  promotion  and  career  advancement." 
One  Defense  official  said  that  "any  com- 
mander who  makes  an  especially  commend- 
able performance  In  this  field  as  In  any  other 
field  win  be  recognized,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  offlcers  will  be  promoted  solely  on 
the  basis  of  singular  accomplishments  in  this 
field." 
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baiT*  chargad  tbat  tte  Dep«rt- 
nm  powen  by  Involrliif  It- 
eoadlttona.  and  ia  wrocfty 
Foroaa  aa  tn«trum«nta  of 
'  Jomtt  BTKNins.  Demo- 
crat, of  IflailaiUniL  J\U7  SI  told  the  Senate 
tliat  thla  eeaM  "only  reault  In  Irreparable 
Injury  to  tba  mlUtary  profeaalon"  and  that 
It  waa  "Hi  pmva  and  aerknia  ch^Uenge  to  the 
long  eatobUahad  and  traditional  concept  of 
oomi^eta  aapaimMoa  of  the  military  from  all 
poilUeal   aaattara   and    activities."      Senator 
HaaMAwlL  Tauiaoca,  Democrat,  of  OeorgU. 
iiulstad  that   by   law   the   military   has    no 
contnd  (War  the  ctnilan  areas  outside   the 
military   b«aa.     Senator   Bakxt    OoutwAm. 
RepubUeaa.  o*  Arlaona.  pointed  up  the  Irony 
of  the  eantroTway  by  charging  that  the  dl- 
reetlra  «••  "a  complete  fllp-Oop  from   the 
adminlatraftkm'a  concept  of  the  danger  of  a 
military  man  taking  over."     (Representatlre 
L.  MKma.  Btraaa,  Democrat,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, eharfad  that  It  waa  "the  beginning  of 
the  polio*  atata  and  eommlsaar  program  in 
America."    RapraaenUtlve  RoaaaT  L.  F.  Smaa. 
Demoerat.  of  Plortda.  charged  that  the  OeaeU 
commlttea  had  recommended  that  "the  de- 
fense fttnettoaa  of  the  military  forces  be  sub- 
ordlnatad  to  achlerlng  the  go«il  of  complete 
IntegratUm." 

Defenaa  oSdala  go  out  of  their  way  to 
deny  that  tbay  hare  embarked  on  a  general 
civil  rlghta  cruaade  or  are  using  the  military 
aa  Instntiaawta  of  social  change  Says  one: 
"We  ara  no*  trying  to  change  the  life  of  a 
town.  Im«  Om  way  they  treat  servicemen. 
Our  poUey  la  atlUtary  effectlreneas;  in  pur- 
suit of  this  w  ar*  asking  the  mUltary  to  see 
that  thara  to  no  aagragatlon."  TTiey  reject 
the  argunMB*  that  they  are  exceeding  their 
p«3mmn.  nWa  have  the  power  to  restrain 
our  own  troepa  from  engaging  in  activities 
which  are  dalatarlous  to  their  morale,"  says 
one  nfflfilal  "Nothing  Is  more  deleterloiis  to 
thetr  moral*  than  to  have  some  allowed  to 
partidpat*  tn  some  activities  and  others  not 
because  of  color. " 

Thus,  tha  aouthemara  argue  that  the  Pen- 
tagon da*a  not  hav*  the  power  to  compel  the 
rlrMsgragattau  of  public  accommodations; 
the  Penta«an  argusa  that  It  Is  not  deeegre- 
gatlng  th*  raatauranta.  etc..  but  Is  prepared 
to  order  lis  oaan  not  to  patronize  thoae  which 


IfiUTAaT  PBaojntK.  bt  Ststb 
Th*  following  tabl*  shows  th*  number  of 
military  peraonnal  statlonad  in  each  State, 
and  annxial  payrolls,  aa  of  December  SI,  l»oa: 
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of  attacking  the  order.  Oold- 
WATaa  chai«*d  that  Fltt  and  others  went 
Into  commnnltlsa  "armed  with  doaalers  on 
th*  boatnaanaan  of  th*  community,  doaalers 
completo  with  •▼*ry  flgura  th*  oommlttee 
can  gai  out  of  Income  tax  retuma."  The 
Pentagon  taavad  a  flat  denial. 

Thoa*  who  attackad  the  order  took  palna 
to  aay  that  th*y  were  not  attacking  Mc- 
Namara  htaMatf.  They  said  that  the  dl- 
rectlT*  had  undoubtedly  been  foisted  on  him 
by  others  in  th*  administration,  probably 
Attomsy  danaral  Robert  F.  Kennedy  (a  more 
vulnerable  political  target  In  their  districts) . 
Defense  oOdala  Uugh*d  at  the  suggestion 
that  th*  dtractlv*  had  been  forced  on  Mc- 
Namara  against  his  wUl. 


'  The  Array  giirvcy  lor  this  tal>Je  covered  201  lnjtnllrtnoo»  and  acthlttee,  whne  the  Navy  aurvey  covert  V.o 
.  .^  installation  an.l  .ictlvity  s.irvpyp.1  h*l  100  or  niorr  inUilary  |*T».nnei  .isBigned  to  It.  Lese  coinMcte  anajj*.-* 
by  the  Air  For.*  uimI  .Marine  (oryw  in.ll.iitcl  sliiillar  [  .ittena 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PiRNi*  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AaiNDS) ,  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
count of  death  in  his  family. 

Mrs.  Hansen  <  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albcrt)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  Ill- 
ness 


Top  10  Statxs 
FoUowlng  an  th*  top  10  States  la  terms 
of  pay  and  alkiwanc«a  drasm  by  servicemen 
stationed  within  their  borders.      (Figures  for 
all  States  ar*  glren  In  the  next  Uble.) 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  si>ecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Battin.  for  30  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Halpehn  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
FiNDLgY).  for  10  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Ayucs  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PiNDL«Y>.  for  5  hours,  on  August  28. 

Mr.  FnGHAX.  for  15  minutes,  on  August 
20 

Mr  Rxuss.  for  30  minutes,  today. 


RkcoRD.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DORN  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  HosMxx  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

'The  followinK  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FxiTDLET)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Alger  In  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  DwYER. 

Mr.  Saylor  in  two  instances, 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vanix)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr  Shellet. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Feighan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  MuHPHT  of  New  York. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unaulmoiu  oonaent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks   in   the   Conoressiowai 


SENATE   BILL   REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8  1703.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1049.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committe*  on  Agri- 
culture. 
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ENROLLED   BILLS  SIGNED 


Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Admlnifitration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  Hoose  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HR.  3872.  An  act  to  Increase  th*  lending 
authority  of  the  Export -Impart  Bank  oX 
Washington,  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton may  exercise  Its  functions,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  6177.  An  act  to  provide  for  Increased 
Pederal  Government  participation  In  meet- 
ing the  costs  of  maiTttaiTiiTig  th*  Nstlon'a 
Capital  City  and  to  authorla*  Fed*ral  lotuiB 
to  the  District  of  Coliunbla  for  capital  Im- 
provement programs;  and 

B.JL.  7043.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  2.  1931,  to  provide  that  certain  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  Off 
the  United  States,  Inc..  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  document,  and  for  other  purpoeea. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  3  o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, August  20.  1963,  at  12  o'dock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAnONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1138.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tb* 
Army,  transmltUng  a  letter  from  the  Chtef 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dat*d 
May  9,  19«S,  submitting  a  report,  togetlur 
with  accompanying  papera  and  Illustrations, 
on  an  Interim  report  an  Port  Sim  Lula,  San 
Luis  Obispo  Harbor.  Calif.,  requested  by  re*o- 
lutlons  of  the  Committees  on  Public  Worka. 
U.S.  Senate  and  Uoua*  of  BepreaentatlTea. 
adopted  April  28,  IIMW  and  July  16.  1966. 
and  authorized  by  the  RlTor  and  Harbor 
Act  approved  March  2,  1946  (H.  Doc.  No. 
148):  to  the  Commltt**  on  Public  Worka 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  two  Illustra- 
tions. 

1137.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Ten- 
nessee VaUey  Authority,  transmitting  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  ■'"«»»«*« 
the  act  of  November  21,  1941  (66  8Ut.  TTS) 
providing  for  the  alteration,  reoonstructlon. 
or  relocation  of  certain  highway  and  rail- 
road bridges  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority"; to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  1185.  An  act  relating  to 
the  exchange  of  certain  lands  between  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  the  O.  &  B,  Livestock 
Co  ,  Inc.;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
600 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  8KLDEN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H  Jt.  7044.  A  taUl  to  amend  PubUc  Law 
193,  83d  Congreaa,  -elating  to  the  Corregldor- 
Bataan  Memorial  Commission;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  891).  Referred  to  the  Oom- 
niittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Unlon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  ot  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Ue.  KDM0ND60N:  Conamlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  1154,  An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  sale  of  certain  mineral  rights 
to  Christmas  Lake,  Inc.,  in  Minnesota;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  689).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills    and   resolutions   were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAIR: 

HJl.  8123.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Com- 
panion Collie  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

HJt.  8124.  A  biU  to  determine  the  rights 
and  Interests  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  the 
Ute  Mountain  Tribe  of  the  Ute  Mountain 
Beservation  In  and  to  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PASCKLL: 

HJt.8126.  A  blU  to  amend  secUon  207  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  eliminate  the 
provision  presently  limiting  mortgages  there- 
under to  the  cost  of  the  physical  improve- 
ments Involved;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

HJl.8ia6.  A  blU  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and  for 
other  ptirpoae*;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.8127.  A  biU  to  amend  chapter  36  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  edu- 
cational assistance  to  the  children  of  vet- 
erans who  are  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled from  an  injury  or  disease  arising  out  of 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service  during 
a  period  of  war  or  the  Induction  p>erlod;  to 
the  Conunltt**  on  Veterana'  Affairs. 

HJl.  8128.  A  bill  to  amend  section  411(a) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation payable  to  widows  of  veterans  dy- 
ing from  service-connected  disabilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.  8129.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  assist  States  and  communities 
In  preventing  and  combating  mental  retarda- 
tion through  expansion  and  Improvement  of 
the  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
children's  programs,  through  provision  of 
prenatal,  maternity,  and  Infant  care  for  In- 
dlvlduala  with  conditions  associated  with 
child-bearing  which  may  lead  to  mental  re- 
tardation, and  through  planning  for  com- 
prehensive action  to  combat  mental  retarda- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  h6bE31T: 

HJl.  8130.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  Junior  and 
Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  LANKPORD : 

H.R.  8131.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1331(c) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  the  requirement  that  certain  individu- 
als have  served  on  active  duty  during  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  or  the  Korean  conflict 
In  order  to  qualify  for  retired  pay  shall  not 
apply  to  certain  Individuals  who  were  In- 
tamed  during  those  periods;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 


ByMr.  LIBONATI: 
H  Jl.  8132.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  certain  of- 
fioera  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
from  interfering  under  color  of  law  In  the 
free  exercise  or  enjoyment  by  any  person  of 
any  right,  privilege,  or  immunity  secured  by 
the    Constitution    or    laws    of    the    United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJi.  8133.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  from  requiring  membership 
in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  as  a  condition  of 
employment  in  any  civilian  position  in  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.  MTTJ.EB  of  California: 
HH.  8134.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  tar  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  8135.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
liahment  and  administration  of  public  rec- 
reational facilities  at  the  Sanford  Reaervoir 
area,    Canadian   River    project,    Texas,    and 
for   other   purxx>ses;    to   the   Committee    on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  ST.  ONG£: 
HJI.  8136.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  qualified  Interpreters  to  assist  de- 
fendants who  are  unable  because  of  deafness 
to  understand  proceedings  in  Federal  crim- 
inal actions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOLL: 
EH.  8137.  A   bill   to   adjust   the   rates    of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  oflVcers   and 
employees  in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for   other   purpose*!;    to   the    Committee    on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  8138.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  prevent  unnecessary 
or  excessive  demolition  of  buildings  In  xirban 
renewal   projects,    to   require    that   housing 
constructed  in  the  redevelopment  of  urban 
renewal  areas  t>e  designated  for  middle  and 
lower  income  families,  and  for  other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request) : 
HH.  aiS9.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  contracts  and 
make  grants  for  research  and  development 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  act  of 
May  16,  1910  (86  Stat.  S89;  SO  UJ9.C.  1,  3,  5, 
and  7),  as  amended  and  supplemented;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.B.8140.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
Hit  8141.  A  bill  to  provide  under  the  so- 
cial security  program  for  payment  for  hospi- 
tal and  related  services  to  aged  beneficiaries; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr.  ORSEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  8142.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
act  of  May  13.  1954,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Act.  to  provide  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration shall  not  engage  In  certain  activi- 
ties; to  the  Oommlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  8143.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    an   International    Home    Loan 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJI.  8144.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of    an    International   Home   Loan 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com. 
mlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  SICKLES: 
H.R.  8146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.STRATTON: 
BM.  8146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  provide  compen- 
sation for  certain  additional  losses;   to  th* 
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Committee  on  Interstate  And  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DBVTON : 

H.  Res.  4M.  »Molutlon  provldinc  for  the 
conaldenktlm  of  the  bUl  (HH.  asS3)  to 
amend  titl*  m.  United  Statee  Code;  to  the 
CocnmltiM  OB  Bales. 

Bylfr.OBLLBB: 

H.  Bea.  49T.  ■MOtutlon  to  provide  addi- 
tional fond*  tar  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary UIUI«  PObae  Law  88-373:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  noti«e  Administration 


ftl^ts  between  Boston  and  Plorlda;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  ^relgn  Com- 
merce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  cImim  4  of  rule  XXn.  memorlAls 
were  pre—ted  and  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mi.  'I'HUMBON  of  Wisconsin ;  Memorial 
of  the  Lsclslatare  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
petitioning  the  Oongrees  of  the  United  Statee 
to  call  a  contention  for  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  OoDstltutlon  of  the  United 
Statee,  iiiilii  Oongrees  shall  sooner  have  sub- 
mitted such  an  amendment,  to  provide  for 
the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  a  *"»»«"*>  fair  and  Just  to  the  people 
of  the  United  Statee:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  the  8PKAKBR:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  protesting  the 
decision  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  re- 
jecting the  application  of  Northeast  Airlines 
for  a  permanent  certlflcate  to  run  comnierclal 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claiise  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  Boaoa 
H  R  8147.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Pe  O 
Isla;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   OUBSER 
H  R  8148.   A   bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr    and 
Mrs     Bernardo    Da    SUva    De    Jesus.     u>    the 
CoRunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  HARVEY  of  Michigan 
H  R  8149    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr    RebU 
Mehmet     Hankan     and     his     wife.     Mesadet 
Seher    Hankan:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   O  HARA  of  IlllnuU: 
HR  8150    A  bin   for   the  relief  of  Stavros 
P,  Tourlls.    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary 

H.R  8151  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  lonnU 
Petropoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   POWELL: 
H  R  8153.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rajlnder 
Singh:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   ROYBAL: 
H  R  8153.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Etsuo 
Mlyaglshlma   and   hla  wlffe,   Tamae   BCiyagl- 
shlma   (nee   Nogawat;    to   the  Ct^nmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary 


By  Mr    SHELLKY: 

HR  8154.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
Caputo  and  Carluccia  Caputo,  his  wife:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  8156.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Otto 
Bagal:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl&ry. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H  R  8158.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands 
In  Pima  County,  Ariz  .  to  Edward  O  Earl  and 
the  estate  of  Madelon  Earl:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS.    ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

251  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUUon  of  Mrs 
Georgle  Perguson,  secretary.  Spencer  County 
Democratic  Women's  Club.  Rockport.  Ind.. 
relative  to  approving  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  as  provided 
In  legislation  introduced  by  Senator  J. 
Olknn  Bcaix  and  coeponsored  by  Senator 
Vanck  Haktkk.  which  will  clarify  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  will  permit  Bible  reading  and  the  reci- 
tation of  prayers  in  public  schools;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

252.  Also,  petition  of  Jesus  D.  Sablan, 
Speaker.  18th  Salpan  Legislature.  Salpan, 
Mariana  Islands,  relative  to  the  political 
reintegration  of  the  Mariana  Islands  with 
the  territory  of  Guam:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


St  SleplMa's  Day 

EXTBN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  CAuroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondmy.  August  19.  19S3 

Mr.  SHEULJE7.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
Americana  of  Hungarian  descent  August 
20  has  parttctilar  signifk^uice.  On  this 
day  they  p«y  bomage  to  the  great  na- 
tional hero  of  Hungary— St.  Stephen  I. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  consider  St. 
Stephen  as  the  father  of  Hungary,  for 
he  was  crowned  the  first  King  of  Hun- 
gary in  the  year  1000  AX).  This  act— 
probably  the  most  signiflcant  in  the  Na- 
tion's long  history — marked  the  forma- 
tion of  a  kingdom  out  of  the  former 
tribal  confederacy. 

Stephenis  38-year  reign  was  devoted 
to  consolidating  the  new  state.  He  de- 
veloped poUUcal  Institutions  which  com- 
bined the  advances  made  by  his  west- 
em  neighbors  with  the  solid  foundation 
of  Hungarian  traditions.  He  showed 
great  actlrlty  in  administrative,  legisla- 
tive, and  financial  matters. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  feast  of 
St.  Stephen,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Magyars,  has  special  meaning  for  Ameri- 
cans of  Hungarian  origin.  I  know  this  to 
be  true  In  my  own  city  of  San  Francisco 
where  there  are  more  than  2.500  Hungar- 
ian Americans.  The  many  distinguished 
individuals  among  them — musicians  and 
teachers,  men  of  great  learning  and  cul- 
ture— have  Immeasurably  enriched  the 
life  of  San  Francisco.    It  therefore  gives 


me  great  pleasure  to  join  with  the  Hun- 
garian Americans  of  the  San  Francisco 
area  and  of  our  country  in  celebrating 
St.  Stephen's  Day. 


Secret  Deal  Over  A-Pact  Oiarged— Full 
Revelatioa  Dcmaaded 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALIrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  19.  1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows a  release  to  news  media  dated  this 
evening  in  which  I  discuss  why  a  secret 
side  understanding  must  exist  relative  to 
the  partial  test  ban  treaty  and  demand 
that  its  terms  be  disclosed: 

Secret    Deal    Over    A-Pact    Chabced— Full 
Revelation    Demandko 

Representative  Csaiq  Hommex  toduy 
charged  a  secret  side  agreement  has  been 
made  with  Russia  on  the  partial  test  ban 
treaty  and  demanded  the  administration 
make  public  Its  terms 

Unless  there  Is  such  an  iinrevealed  com- 
pact, he  asserted,  "the  language  of  section  2 
of  article  1  of  the  treaty  will  specifically 
prohibit  the  United  States  from  u.'»lng  Its  nu- 
clear arsenal  Ir.  time  of  war." 

HosiCKB,  ranking  House  minority  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and  chairman  of  the  House  OOP  committee 
on  nuclear  testing  said  the  secret  document 
has  long  been  rumored.  He  said  It  probably 
Lb  in  the  form  of  an  informal  memorandum 
of  understanding  between  Moscow.  Washing- 


ton, and  London  as  to  what  the  published 
text  of  the  treaty  actually  means.  It  also 
could  consist  of  notes  and  menxoraudums 
made  separately,  but  contemporaneously,  by 
the  parties  to  the  transaction  during  negotia- 
tions or  at  followup  meetings,  be  stated. 

The  California  solon  said  suspicions  of  the 
existence  of  the  hidden  document  first  were 
aroused  by  repeated  "ready  and  positive" 
statements  by  Secretary  ot  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  Disarmament  Agency  Administrator 
William  C.  Poeter  as  to  "exact  meanings  of 
certain  provisions  of  the  pact."  He  said  no 
one  familiar  with  Russian  tactics  in  twist- 
ing treaty  terms  could  make  such  statements 
with  assurance  unless  detailed  Interpreta- 
tions had  been  hammered  out  with  the  Ru.s- 
slans  before  hand  and  put  down  in  black 
and  white. 

"As  a  practical  matter."  he  declared,  'It 
would  be  reckless  and  Improvident  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  the  Soviets  without  doing 
so  " 

President  Kennedy  has  denied  any  agree- 
ments were  reached  at  Moscow  other  than 
the  treaty  itself,  as  has  our  chief  negotiator. 
Undersecretary  of  State  W.  Averell  Harrlman 
and  others,  Including  Rusk  and  Foster 
HosMCK  said  these  denials  would  apply  to 
formal  treaties  and  International  agree- 
ments, in  the  usual  diplomatic  definitions 
of  those  terms  He  asserted  the  denials 
could  truthfully  not  apply  to  a  side-agree- 
ment memorandum  of  understanding  or  con- 
temporaneous notes,  svich  as  he  charges 
exist. 

Hosmex  said  he  makes  his  charge  after 
examining  testimony  by  Gen.  Maxwell  D. 
Taylor.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Thursday  before  the  combined  hearing 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations, 
and  Armed  Services  Committees  and  the  Sen- 
ate section  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee. 

Taylor  testified  concerning  the  Joint 
Chiefs'  concern  over  the  poealblllty  that  the 
treaty  might   bar   firing  of   nuclear  weapons 
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in  time  of  war.  He  said  the  Joint  CUeft  "in 
a  body"  called  on  Secretary  Ruak  and  gained 
assurance  that  the  treaty  haa  "nothing  to  do 
with  (preventing)  the  ttrlng  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  time  of  war." 

"Such    an    assurance."    Hosmb    declared, 

could  only  be  t>as0d  on  a  definite  and  flzm 

understanding    between   the   United   States. 

Russia,   and    England   of   the   definition   of 

war"  as  It  relates  to  this  treaty.  Otherwlee 
the  assurance  Is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
.section  2  of  article  1  of  the  treaty  which  out- 
laws, without  exception  for  war  or  any  other 
rtrcumstance,  any  nuclear  explosion  what- 
ever, test  or  otherwise.  In  the  air,  under- 
water, or  In  space." 

(Text  of  section  2:  "Each  of  the  partlee  to 
this  treaty  undertakes  furthermore  to  refrain 
from  causing,  encouraging  or  in  any  way  par- 
ticipating In,  the  carrying  out  of  any  nuclear 
weapon  test  explosion,  or  any  other  nuclear 
explosion,  anywhere  which  would  take  place 
in  any  of  the  environments  described,  at 
have  the  effect  referred  to.  In  paragraph  1 
of  this  article.") 

"In  the  face  of  this  treaty  provision," 
HosMZR  continued,  "it  would  be  impossible 
for  such  assurance  to  have  been  given  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  unless  a  side  understanding 
had  been  reached  as  to  circumstances  under 
which  nuclefir  explosions  nonetheless  oould 
be  carried  on  despite  the  treaty's  explicit  and 
blanket  prohibition." 

"The  existence  of  a  side  arrangement  on 
this  point  most  certainly  means  that  the  un- 
revealed  and  secret  understanding  Is  a  com- 
prehensive one,  covering  all  other  major 
points  of  the  treaty."  he  reasoned. 

"All  Its  terms  must  be  revealed  If  the 
Senate  is  to  know  what  It  Is  ratifying  or  re- 
jecting, and  all  the  other  countries  who  since 
have  signed  the  treaty  are  to  know  to  what 
they  are  bound." 

HosMER  called  for  an  end  to  "diplomatic 
doubletalk  denials"  and  "semantic  tricks" 
and  for  "full  revelation  of  all  the  under- 
standings reached  at  Moscow." 

His  charge  weis  made  on  Westlnghouse 
Broadcasting  System's  "Washington  View- 
point'  program  and  amplified  in  a  statement 
to  news  media. 


The  Hoase  Tbat  Jack  BoHt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVE8 

Monday.  August  19.  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  in  Congress  have  been  closely  follow- 
ing the  work  of  Prank  L.  Kluckhohn, 
prominent  newspaperman.  State  De- 
partment security  expert,  political  lead- 
er, and  author.  His  three  most  recent 
books  include  "America  Listen,"  "The 
Naked  Rise  of  Communism,"  and 
"What's  Wrong  With  TJS.  Foreign 
Policy. "  and  already  the  first-named  has 
sold  more  than  1  million  copies. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  a 
recent  State  Department  report  of  a  field 
trip  of  the  Cairo  Regional  Publications 
Officer,  Mr.  Anthony  E.  Lewis,  reveala  a 
series  of  lists  of  banned  publications  is- 
sued by  the  Censor  Bureau,  Ministry  of 
Guidance  and  Information,  Kuwait.  The 
Government  of  Kuwait,  In  addition  to 
banning  many  Communist  and  leftist 
publications,  also  has  banned  obscene 
literature  from  Kuwaiti  shelves. 


Included  in  such  a  list  of  books  as  "Mr. 
Hot  Rod,"  "Naked  Lovers,"  "Nurses' 
Quarters,"  "One  Flesh,"  and  "A  Need 
for  Love,"  is  Mr.  Kluckhohn's  work,  "The 
Naked  Rise  of  Communism."  Yes,  this 
most  valuable  treatise  on  what  commu- 
nism is  and  what  it  has  done  to  in- 
dividual freedom,  liberty,  and  initiative 
throughout  its  history  was  banned  on 
the  grounds  of  the  title  alone,  which  ap- 
parently made  Kuwaiti  censors  think  of 
things  other  than  international  politics. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Kluckholn 
has  chosen  a  "nonobscene"  title  for  his 
newest  book,  "The  House  That  Jack 
Built,"  which  is  being  published  in  No- 
vember by  Devin-Adair  Co.  of  New 
York.  This  analysis  of  the  men  around 
our  President — their  backgrounds, 
philosophy,  and  influence  over  all  of  our 
lives — will  feature  the  following  chapter 
headings,  according  to  the  latest  cata- 
log information  from  the  publisher. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
these  most  descriptive  and  promising 
chapter  outlines  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

A  list  Of  the  chapters  will  convey  the 
spirit  Of  the  book: 

"What  Breed  of  Men  Are  Making  Over 
America?" 

"Arthvu-  Schleslnger,  Jr. — HU  Father's 
Only  Son." 

"The  Genius  From  MIT,  Walt  Whitman 
Rostow." 

"The  Maxwell  Mythologlst.  Harlan  Cleve- 
land." 

"Backstage  at  the  Pentagon,  Adam  Tar- 
moUnsky." 

"The  Grey  Man  With  Flaming  Ideas.  Dean 
Ruak." 

"An  End  to  Security." 

"Kennedy's  Economic  Genius,  J.  K.  Gal- 
bralth." 

"A  Bouncing  Ball." 

"Marvelous  McOeorge." 

"Lucky.  PorUy  Pierre. '• 

"The  Boys  From  AX)_A." 


Metro  Govcroieiit  Wins  Lif  kl 
Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FLORIDa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  19.  1963 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Rep- 
resentative of  Florida's  Fourth  District, 
I  am  privileged  to  have  many  occasions 
upon  which  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  significant  events  and 
outstanding  honors  which  have  come  to 
my  home  community. 

Never  have  I  felt  more  pride  than  I 
have  in  the  announcement  that  Metro- 
politan Dade  County,  the  first  govern- 
mental body  in  the  world  to  adopt  a  code 
to  aid  employment  of  handicapped  peo- 
ple, on  July  23  of  this  year  was  awarded 
the  Mark  A.  Light  Award  for  its  out- 
standing work. 

Named  for  a  handicapped  youth  in  Per- 
rine,  Fla.,  the  Light  Award  is  the  high- 
est recognition  offered  by  the  World 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 


capped, the  junior  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  others. 

The  code  of  Metropolitan  Dade  Coun- 
ty covers  the  elimination  of  architectural 
barriers  to  the  emplosmaent  of  the  handi- 
capped. This  code  has  been  implement- 
ed by  establishment  of  means  for  easy 
access  to  public  buildings  and  the  facili- 
ties therein,  such  as  special  rails  and 
other  equipment. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  many  other 
communities  will  follow  the  lead  of  Met- 
ropolitan Dade  County  in  eliminating 
unnecessary  obstructions  to  full  use  by 
the  community  of  the  contribution  which 
can  be  made  by  our  handicapped  citi- 
zens. For  this  reason,  I  am  bringing  this 
story  of  enlightened  community  action 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 


Meet  Gaes  to  Perfection 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PEIfNSn,VAIfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  19,  1963 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  State 
Is  proud  of  the  results  of  the  recent  coal 
mining  first-aid  contest  conducted  at 
Ebensburg  by  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
District  Safety  Association,  the  North 
Central  District  Association,  Moshan- 
non  District  Association,  and  Allegheny- 
Kisky  Valley  Safety  and  Pirst-Aid  As- 
sociation. In  one  of  the  most  evenly 
matched  contests  in  25  years  of  competi- 
tion, a  perfect  score  was  recorded  by 
the  winning  team  from  Diamond  Mine  of 
Imperial  Coal  Corp.  at  Boltz. 

This  outstanding  exhibition  of  expert 
coordination  and  teamwork,  based  on 
thorough  and  persistent  training,  should 
serve  as  an  Inspiration  to  first-aid  teams 
throughout  the  country.  Further,  orga- 
nizations connected  with  civil  defense 
activities  would  be  well  advised  to  look 
into  the  achievements  of  our  first-aid 
groups  and,  where  practicable,  set  their 
own  rescue  practice  programs  accord- 
ingly. 

We  congratulate  the  Diamond  Mine 
team.  The  performance  of  each  of  its 
members  might  be  compared  to  the  care- 
ful and  flawless  accomplishment  of  a 
pitcher  who  retires  27  consecutive  bat- 
ters without  having  a  single  man  reach 
first. 

We  salute  every  team  and  every  indi- 
vidual who  took  part  in  the  competition 
at  Ebensburg.  Their  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  mine  safety  and  first-aid  merit 
the  commendation  and  gratitude  of  us 
all.  For  this  reason  I  am  listing  below 
the  order  of  finish  and  team  rosters: 

First.  Diamond  Mine  Team  of  Imperial 
Coal  Corp.,  at  Boltz,  Capt.  John  Rensko, 
John  Pabrazinsky,  John  Simon,  James 
Clement,  Maurice  W.  Troska,  Nicholas 
Busoney,  Francis  Mort  and  Cleto  San- 
tucci. 

Second.  Mine  32  of  Bethlehem  Mines 
Corp.,  at  Revloc,  Capt.  Gene  Persio, 
Mattliew  R.  Isaacson,  Dino  Menle,  Fred 
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Pazisl.  CalTln  Praslnko,  Steve  Zaffuto 
and  John  RaddMcb. 

Third.  I^nincfleld  No.  4  team  of 
Bame«  k  Tnekar  Coal  Co..  Capt.  Oeortre 
Kutchman.  Robert  Stratton.  Walter  Try- 
bus.  Gerald  Farateuch.  Tony  Kaschack, 
Peter  Trytwa.  and  Gerald  Becker. 

Fourth,  lltee  SI.  Bethlehem  Mines 
Corp..  Nantj  OHo,  Capt.  Earl  Soulsby, 
Anthony  Sehlrato.  nio  Bartolettl.  Peter 
Scansaroll,  Loula  Bylch,  Walter  Hessler. 
and  Ignatius  ^saTsky. 

Fifth.  Harwtck  Mine,  Duquesne  Light 
Co..  Capt.  Joaei^  Wllkosz.  Joseph  Pit- 
lock.  Michael  Kandziolka.  Joseph  Sarso. 
Lois  Bott,  Maurice  Fowler,  and  John 
Mudlo. 

Sixth.  Kelao  Mine  Team  of  Bird  Coal 
Co..  Capt.  Qulndo  Sidone.  Robert  Hain- 
sey,  Emmanuel  Crew.  Alex  Litko,  Andrew 
Bninnett  and  Louis  Vettorl. 

Seventh.  Hannar  Mine  of  Harmar 
Coal  Co..  Capi.  C.  J.  Callahan,  John 
Krasovsky.  Rudolph  Stanko.  Theodore 
Mackos.  Prank  Oswald  and  George 
Plynn. 


The  Caplh«  NalieM:  A  Powsrfal 
DstnTMt  Agaiasl  War 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THX  HOUaS  OF  RKPRSSENTATIVES 

Mondaw.  August  19.  1963 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  BCr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. August  18.  1963.  Americans  of 
Ukranlan  deaoent  In  Toungstown,  Ohio, 
observed  Ukrainian  Day.  This  is  an 
annual  event  of  great  significance  for 
large  numbers  of  our  citizens  living  in 
the  Youngstown  area.  The  purpose  of 
this  annual  affair  Is  to  spotlight  the 
global  struggle  between  the  cause  of  hu- 
man freedom  and  the  organised  forces 
of  Russian  tyranny.  It  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  publlc-q>lrlted  citizens  to 
renew  their  commitment  to  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  and  national  ixidepend- 
ence.  Believing  th*t  an  alert  and  In- 
formed citizenry  Is  the  front  line  of 
democracy's  defense,  the  leaders  of  this 
aiuiual  affair  have  chosen  the  theme  of 
captive  nations  for  1963. 

At  the  request  of  Michael  Yurchlson. 
general  chairman  of  this  year's  observ- 
ance. I  have  provided  a  statement  on 
"The  Captive  Nations:  A  Powerful  De- 
terrent Against  War,"  which  follows: 
Thx  Cavtivb  Nations:  A  Powxbtul 

AOADfBT  Wab 


There  la  no  mors  Important  Inue  before 
the  American  psopis  todsy  than  the  captlre 
nations.  Th*  gatlMrlng  etonn  within  the 
multinational  smptr*  of  the  Ruaslane  con- 
fronU  the  United  StatM  with  a  unique  lead- 
ership opportunity  to  move  ahead  in  winning 
peace  with  Jtwtlo*  and  freedom.  Rising 
Chinese  nationallaa  In  the  Par  East  Is  exert- 
ing preesiires  on  ImperUl  Russia  to  retiim 
the  former  Chlnwe  territories  taken  from 
China  more  than  a  century  ago  by  the  csars. 
The  strong  tlds  of  national  Independence 
naming  in  tb*  eaptlTe  European  naUons. 
from  the  Baltic  8sa  to  the  CaspUn  Sea.  is 
exerting  even  stronger  pressures  on  Imperial 
Russia.  It  is  tiMse  derelpoments  which  have 
forced  the  Runtans  to  adopt  the  tactics  of 


smiling  diplomacy,  to  agree  to  a  limited  test 
ban  treaty  and  to  put  pressure  on  the  United 
States  for  a  nonaggreaslon  pact  between 
NATO   and   the  so-caUed  Warsaw  Pact. 

The  real  Issue  involved  here  Lb  whether  the 
United  States  will  play  an  active  role  in  pre- 
serving the  Russian  Communist  Empire  or 
whether  the  United  States  will  Uke  an  ac- 
tive role  in  promoting  the  emancl(>atlon  of 
the  captive  European  nations.  A  nonaggres- 
slon  pact  between  NATO  and  the  so-called 
Warsaw  Pact  would  do  nothing  but  place  a 
protective  Western  shield  over  the  Russian 
empire  On  the  other  hand  promotion  by 
the  United  States  of  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination and  self-government  for  the  peo- 
ples In  all  the  captive  nations,  under  the 
prevailing  circumstances,  would  provide  a 
powerful  deterrent  against  war  The  Rus- 
sian empire  Is  the  only  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  to  peace  We  must 
never  lose  sight  of  this  reality 


A  Tribatc  to  Brooklya's  50- Year 
Doctors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  mw  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  19,  1963 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  never  before  in  this  Nation's 
history  has  there  been  such  a  profound 
concern  over  the  need  to  ease  the  press- 
ing shortage  of  physicians  as  there  is 
today.  While  the  NaUon's  medical 
schools  each  year  produce  well-trained 
and  competent  graduates,  new  programs 
and  new  concepts  designed  to  alleviate 
this  shortage  are  constantly  being  ad- 
vanced in  virtually  every  segment  of  the 
community. 

Certainly,  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  ameliorate  this  persistent  crisis.  In 
meeting  the  challenge  before  us.  how- 
ever, we  must  not  overlook  the  notable 
achievements  of  those  devoted  men  and 
women  who  have  been  and  are  now  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. These  individuals,  without  fan- 
fare, live  a  new  drama  each  day.  The 
hopes  and  dreams  of  countless  F>eople 
are  largely  dependent  upon  their  skill, 
their  wisdom  and  their  compassion.  No 
yardstick  has  yet  been  devised  which 
can  adequately  measure  the  contribu- 
tions physicians  have  made  to  the  health 
and  happiness  of  those  they  serve. 

Todays  physician,  be  he  a  general 
practitioner  or  a  specialist,  shoulders  a 
most  fantastic  burden  because  of  the 
very  shortage  I  have  mentioned.  He  rec- 
ognizes that  the  number  of  new  men  en- 
tering the  profession  each  year  does  not 
compensate  for  those  who  either  retire 
or  leave  the  profession  for  other  rea- 
sons. He  must  assume  responsibilities 
which  are  awe.some  in  their  magnitude. 

I  think  you  would  agree  that  they 
have  not  withdrawn  from  thi.s  challenf,'e. 
Rather,  they  have  re.sponded  with  bold- 
ness and  vigor  to  the  general  bett*>rment 
of  the  entire  community 

In  an  effort  to  offer  a  measure  of  recoK- 
nitlon  to  the  physician.s  in  Brooklyn,  the 
Kings  County  Physicians  Guild,  a  most 
distinRui.'shed   orpanization   repre.senting 


3,000  doctors  in  the  borough,  will  co- 
sponsor  with  Amfre-Orant,  Inc.,  an 
ethical  pharmaceutical  Arm,  a  luncheon 
on  December  11.  This  function  will 
offer  a  tribute  to  those  men  and  women 
who  have  given  50  years  or  more  of  serv- 
ice to  the  Brooklyn  populace. 

Dr.  Solomon  Schussheim,  a  most  re- 
spected physician  and  tx)ard  chairman 
of  the  guild,  and  Lewis  Stem,  president 
of  Amfre-Grant.  Inc.,  will  be  cochairmen 
of  this  important  salute,  and  will  jointly 
present  appropriate  awards  to  Brooklyn's 
50-year  doctors.  Dr.  Schussheim  and  Mr. 
Stern  are  already  making  preparations 
for  this  fete,  and  I  l>elieve  they  are  to  be 
lauded  for  manifesting  enormous  com- 
munity spirit. 

A  healthy  America  is  a  strong  America. 
A  50-year  doctor  who  has  witnessed  the 
evolution  from  the  era  of  the  horseless 
carriage  to  the  age  of  exploration  in 
outer  space,  himself  has  not  basically 
changed  since  the  day  he  greeted  his  first 
patient  Now,  as  then,  the  conquest  of 
disease  and  the  relief  from  suffering  are 
his  fundamental  concerns.  The  tribute 
to  Brooklyn's  50-year  doctors  is  one 
which  is  richly  deserved. 


Waskmftoa  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  19.  1963 

Mr  AliOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter 
of  August  17,  1963. 

Washington  Repost 

(By  Congressman  Baucs  Alcks,  Plfth 

District,  Texas) 

COMMrmK    COMPLTTKS    STUDT    ON    TAX 
PSOGSAM 

The  President's  tax  recommendations  for 
1063  have  occupied  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  almost  dally  since  February. 
Finally,  a  draft  bill  has  been  completed, 
after  months  of  public  hearings  followed  by 
executive  sessions.  Both  so-called  structural 
refornvB.  some  32  basic  areas  (including  in- 
dividual deductible  Items,  real  estate  depre- 
ciation, dividends  exemption  and  inclusion, 
sick  pay  exclusion,  medical  and  casualty  loss, 
child  care,  moving  expense,  charitable,  nat- 
ural resources,  sale  of  mineral  properties, 
sU)ck  options,  capital  gains,  etc  )  and  rate 
reductions  both  individual  and  corporate 

The  structural  reforms  unbelievably  com- 
plicate the  law  with  changes  and  new  for- 
mulas Few  persons,  if  any,  will  be  able  to 
nil  out  a  tax  form  without  legal  or  expert 
help  So  our  goal  of  simpliflcatlon  becomes 
a  hollow  Joke.  Only  $1  billion  additional  in 
revenue  la  secured  for  the  Government  by 
all  these  changes.  The  rate  reform  or  re- 
duction Is  divided  between  individuals  and 
corporations  The  total  tax  cut  is  approxi- 
mately SIO  7  billion,  of  which  individual  rate 
cuts  is  about  SS  6  billion  and  corporate  $3.1 
billion,  phased  over  2  years:  two-thirds  cut 
In  calendar  year  1964  and  one-third  In  calen- 
dar 1965. 

The  Individual  rate  cuts  are  dropped  from 
20  percent  to  6  percent  to  14  percent  in  the 
lowest  bracket  while  in  the  highest  bracket 
the  rate  changes  are  91  percent  to  77  percent 
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to  70  percent.  Corporate  rates  are  dropped 
from  62  percent  to  50  percent  (22  normal, 
28  surtax)  to  48  percent  (22  normal,  26  sur- 
tax). The  Individual  rates  in  all  but  the 
lowest  brackets,  that  is  from  94,(XX>  tax  lia- 
bility on  up,  have  a  lesser  reduction.  Always 
for  p>olltlcal  reasons  of  course,  the  lowest 
brackets  get  preference. 

My  suggested  amendment  for  the  Individ- 
ual rate  cut  was  a  flat  20-percent  cut  for 
everyone.  Tax  would  be  figured  as  at  present 
and  then  20  percent  of  the  tax  eliminated  to 
reach  tax  payment.  This  would  have  been 
fairer  as  I  see  It,  although  no  permanent 
solution  inasmuch  as  this  Is  not  a  good  rate 
readjustment.  My  amendment  was  an  effort 
to  Improve  the  bill  as  were  my  efforts  In  oil 
taxation,  real  estate  depreciation,  and  oth- 
ers. Tet,  In  the  final  analysis  many  of  us 
knew  wc  should  relate  any  tax  cut  to  reduced 
Federal  spending.  Republican  efforts  In  this 
direction  were  defeated  by  votes  of  18-12, 
almost  straight  party  line  votes.  The  bill 
will  now  be  drafted,  studied,  and  changed 
before  final  committee  approval  or  rejection. 
Then  to  the  Rules  Committee  and  the  Floor 
of  the  House.  Since  amendments  are  not 
permitted  under  the  rule  It  is  obvious  that 
25  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee write  the  tax  law.  Members  can  only 
approve  or  reject  the  final  package.  Then 
the  Senate  will  act  Independently.  It  looks 
like  no  tax  bill.  If  at  all.  until  next  year. 
This  gives  people  a  chance  to  demand  re- 
duced spending,  a  balanced  budget,  and  debt 
reduction,  as  equally  Important  to  a  tax  cut. 

AH)   TO    EDUCATION 

The  Higher  Education  Pacllltles  Act  of 
1963.  H  R.  6143,  passed  the  House  (287  to  118) 
with  Alger  voting  against.  This  bill  author- 
izes Federal  assistance  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  education 
In  financing  the  construction,  rehabilitation, 
or  Improvement  of  needed  academic  and  re- 
lated facilities  In  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate Institutions.  My  own  opposition  to  the 
bill  was  summed  up  In  the  minority  views 
of  Congressman  Davx  Mastim  of  Nebraska: 
( 1 )  This  Is  not  a  proper  function  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Our  institutions  of  higher 
learning  should  stand  on  their  own  feet, 
whether  private  or  State  supported.  There 
has  been  a  great  building  boom  since  World 
War  II  at  our  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country.  Most  of  these 
buildings  have  been  most  elaborate  and 
costly  and  do  not  Indicate  that  an  austerity 
program  is  in  effect.  (2)  This  bill  would 
authorize  to  be  appropriated  during  the  next 
3  years  «1.195  million,  divided  as  follows: 
$660  million  for  loans  for  construction  grants 
to  graduate  schools,  and  $360  million  for 
loans  for  construction.  In  view  of  the 
budget  deficit  during  the  present  fiscal  year, 
and  In  view  of  the  projected  $12  bUllon 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1964.  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pected deficits  for  future  years,  I  feel  that 
It  is  fiscally  Irresponsible  to  authorize  new 
spending  programs  at  this  time.  Approxi- 
mately $2  5  billion  is  presently  being  spent 
•  for  educational  purposes  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  Involves  a  hodgepodge  of 
programs  among  which  there  is  already  a 
great  overlapping  and  waste  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' funds.  It  would  be  much  more  perti- 
nent to  make  a  complete  study  of  these  pro- 
grams and  come  up  with  recommendations 
where  saving  could  be  made  and  expendi- 
tures reduced.  (3)  Although  I  generally 
do  not  favor  special  deductions  to  get  our 
people  t43  do  those  things  the  Goverimient 
f'cls  they  should.  I  think  Congressman 
M.^RTiNs  approach  of  allowing  an  Income  tax 
deduction  of  $1,000  to  a  parent  who  is  send- 
:uf^  his  or  her  child  to  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  and  who  Is  contributing  a 
major  portion  of  the  student's  expenditures, 
is  a  better  approach  than  Federal  aid  directly 
to  colleges  and  universities.  Additional 
points  against  the  bill  were  raised  In  fvirther 
minority   views   by   other   members   of   the 


Committee.  To  Just  mention  several:  The 
fine  balance  between  research  and  Instruc- 
tion which  many  Institutions  have  sought  to 
maintain  has  already  been  upset,  and  there 
has  been  a  disruption  of  normal  Internal 
relationships  In  universities.  University  de- 
partments favored  by  Federal  grants  can  be- 
come virtually  Independent  of  Institutional 
administration.  The  needs  of  vast  enroll- 
ment Increases  In  colleges  and  imlversltles 
since  World  War  II  have  been  met  through 
traditional  sources,  private  endowments,  etc. 
Large-scale  Federal  aid  could  dlscovirage 
and  dry  up  these  sources.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence Justifying  the  conclusion  that  the 
needs  for  higher  education  for  academic 
facilities  cannot  be  met  from  present  State 
and  private  agencies. 

BRINGING    HOME    THE    BACON 

Once  again  the  issue  has  been  raised  on 
whether  a  Congressman  should  be  concerned 
with  principle,  in  preserving  the  freedoms 
of  the  people,  in  watching  out  for  their  tax 
dollars,  or  should  he  forget  the  basic  re- 
sponsibilities in  order  to  bring  home  the 
bacon,  get  Federal  handouts  for  his  district. 
If  the  Representative  of  Dallas  County  is  to 
be  Judged  on  how  much  he  can  get  for  Dallas, 
then  the  only  kind  of  representative  would 
be  one  who  would  be  completely  subservient 
to  the  New  Frontier.  No  Republican,  no 
conservative  Democrat,  no  one  who  opposes 
the  Kennedy  administration  In  any  way  will 
be  free  from  the  blackmail  and  political 
coercion  practiced  by  this  administration. 
My  own  position,  and  I  tun  firmly  convinced, 
the  position  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  Dallas  County  Is  that  the  principle  of 
self-government  comes  first.  We  shall  de- 
mand and  fight  for  those  things  to  which 
Dallas  Is  legitimately  entitled,  but  will  not 
accept  the  welfare  programs  and  planned 
economy  theories  of  the  New  Frontier  In 
order  to  get  them. 


Shricter  Di$cipliiie  and  the  Three  R's 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLIKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  19,  1963 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished and  able  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  John  L. 
McMillan,  is  serving  this  country  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty.  Patriotic  Ameri- 
cans who  love  the  Constitution  are 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan]  for  his  devo- 
tion and  dedication  to  our  Federal  City — 
a  Federal  City  as  envisioned  by  our 
Founding  Fathers. 

As  the  father  of  five  children,  I  enthu- 
siastically endorse  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  McMillan's  1  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Star,  Sunday,  August  18.  I  commend  a 
study  of  this  article  to  each  Member  of 
the  Congress  and  to  educators  and  par- 
ents everywhere: 

STaicTEK  Discipline  and  the  Three  R's 
(By  Hon.  John  L.  McMillan,  Chairman  of 

the  House  District  Committee) 
In  my  opinion,  the  first  and  greatest  need 
existing  In  the  public  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  today  Is  more  effective 
discipline.  The  steady  Increase  In  the  Juve- 
nile crime  rate  in  the  city,  the  McCarthy 
Committee's  report  on  the  riots  at  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Stadium  last  Thanksgiv- 


ing Day,  the  many  complaints  which  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  received  from  dis- 
traught parents,  all  point  to  a  desperate  need 
for  drastic  tightening  of  discipline  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  schools.  A  child  who 
is  not  taught  to  respect  the  rights  of  others 
cannot  be  expected  to  grow  Into  a  responsi- 
ble adult  citizen,  and  in  too  many  cases  the 
school  children  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  not  being  so  trained  today.  I  acknowl- 
edge that  the  Ideal  place  for  such  molding 
of  character  is  the  home,  and  certainly  many 
of  the  District's  children  are  being  properly 
guided  and  developed  by  their  parents. 
However,  the  best  of  home  training  needs  to 
be  supplemented  by  a  firm  disciplinary  con- 
trol in  the  schoolroom;  and  In  those  cases 
where  the  proper  home  training  is  utterly 
lacking,  the  school's  training  in  this  respect 
Is  essential,  both  for  the  unruly  child  himself 
and  for  his  classmates  as  well. 

When  the  Hovise  District  Committee  was 
apprised  recently  of  the  fact  that  DC.  school 
children  of  compulsory  attendance  age  can- 
not be  suspended  or  expelled  from  school 
under  present  law,  and  that  the  D.C.  Board 
of  Education  has  a  strict  rule  against  the 
use  of  corporal  punishment  which  Is  militat- 
ing seriously  against  the  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals in  their  efforts  to  control  unruly 
pupils,  we  took  prompt  steps  and  got  legis- 
lation approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  Is  designed  to  remove  these  two 
impediments  to  discipline  In  the  schools. 

I  maintain  that  Insistence  upon  strong 
discipline  starting  In  the  lowest  grades  will 
greatly  diminish  the  need  for  special  schools 
and  classes  for  incorrigible  older  students, 
as  well  as  the  need  for  so  many  psychiatrists. 
Also,  the  restoration  of  order  and  discipline 
in  the  classrooms,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  teaching,  will  again  enable  the  District 
of  Columbia  public  school  system  to  attract 
and  retain  good  teachers  In  far  greater  num- 
bers than  Is  possible  today. 

Another  obvious  need  In  the  District  sys- 
tem is  for  greater  stress  upon  the  funda- 
mental subjects — the  three  R's — particularly 
in  the  lower  grades.  This  Is  evident,  I  think, 
from  the  results  obtained  by  exactly  such  a 
curriculum  at  the  Amldon  School  In  the  pi^t 
2  years.  Children  In  this  school,  brought 
from  all  parts  of  the  city  and  exposed  to  a 
steady  diet  of  fundamental  education,  aver- 
aged far  higher  on  standardized  subject  tests 
this  year  than  did  most  classes  of  comparable 
size  and  mental  ability  elsewhere  In  the  city. 
This  does  not  surprise  me,  however,  because 
this  Amldon  experiment  Is  not  new  at  all, 
but  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  approach 
to  education  which  was  departed  from  only 
when  the  so-called  progressive  education  be- 
came fashionable. 

Perhaps  this  Increased  emphasis  upon  the 
fundamental  subjects  might  also  eliminate 
the  need  for  so  many  counselors;  for  It  seems 
to  me  that  more  teaching  and  learning  would 
necessitate  less  counseling.  Also,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  return  to  the  true  alms  of 
education  would  make  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia more  attractive  to  good  teachers. 

In  connection  with  curriculum,  I  believe 
also  that  Increased  emphasis  upon  vocational 
training,  particularly  for  the  high  school  stu- 
dents In  the  lower  tracks,  would  captivate 
these  pupils'  Interest  and  help  materially 
to  Improve  discipline  and  to  lessen  the  prob- 
lem of  drop-outs  on  the  high  school  level. 

I  feel  that  the  greatest  threat  to  the  future 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  school  system  Is 
the  often-repeated  statement  that  the  solu- 
tion to  all  Its  problems  lies  In  the  appropria- 
tion of  more  money  for  the  schools.  I  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  have  always 
recognized  the  need  for  adequate  financing 
for  the  schools  of  the  District,  and  through 
our  efforts  more  than  $50  million  has  been 
spent  on  new  school  biilldlngs  In  the  past  9 
fiscal  years — much  more  than  has  been  spent 
during  this  period  in  any  other  U.S.  city  of 
comparable   size.     Also,  teachers'  salaries  In 
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th*  District  h*T*  b««n  maintained  on  a  yery 
faTorabto  Hil  in  coinpftrl«on  with  other 
Urt*  oltlM.  maA  today  the  District  of  Oo- 
lombl*  tMMban  sr«  tha  most  highly  paid  In 
th«  Wsahlactoa  mstropolltan  area. 

But  th«  two  grsatsst  nssds  in  tha  District 
of  CkUambl*  schools  today,  as  I  have  pointed 
them  out  abows,  will  not  InTolTe  any  addi- 
tional expenditures  whatever.  What  they 
will  require,  howerer,  is  sound,  realistic 
thinking  aad  positive  action  on  the  part  of 
the  entire  DIstrlet  of  Columbia  school  ad- 
mlnlstrattw  system,  from  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation on  down.  And  until  and  unless  such 
a  philosophy  preraUs,  the  expenditure  of  any 
amount  of  additional  money  will  not  permit 
the  city's  schools  to  perform  their  proper 
function. 


Rask  Assvaact  to  Joint  Chiefs  oo  Use 
of  Nodtar  Woapoat  It  Deadly  Fic- 
lioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  cauroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  19.  1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
follows  a  release  to  news  media  dated 
today  in  which  I  have  discussed  the  lack 
of  meaning  of  Secretary  Rusk's  assur- 
ance to  the  Jdnt  Chiefs  of  Staff  relative 
to  use  of  nuclear  weapons  if  military 
situations  require: 

RCSK  AsStTKANCB  TO  JOLNT   CHICTS  ON   CsX   OF 

Ndclkab  Wkapoms  Is  E>kadlt  Fiction 

Ba^ed  on  test  ban  treaty  testimony  by 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairman.  Gen.  Max- 
well D.  Taylor,  the  charge  was  hurled  yester- 
day that  UJ9.  hands  will  be  alnuxt  completely 
tied  in  dealing  with  Conununlst  armed  ag- 
gression by  force  and  violence  worldwide. 

Representative  Cbajq  Hosmkx,  raniang 
House  minority  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atoole  Energy  and  chairman  of 
the  House  OOP'S  Conunlttee  on  Nuclear 
Teetlng  said  Taylor  and  other  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  were  so  seriously  concerned 
that  the  treaty  would  bar  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  U  war  breaks  out  they  called  on 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  In  a  t>ody  to 
discuss  the  question.  Taylor  testified  Thurs- 
day that  assurance  was  gained  from  Rusk 
that  the  treaty  has  "nothing  to  do  with  [pre- 
venting] the  firing  of  nuclear  weapons  In 
time  of  war." 

HosMBi  declared  Rusk's  assurance  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  Is  meaningless  and  deadly  be- 
cause "war"  no  longer  has  "any  meaningful 
definition,"  except  in  the  sense  of  an  all-out 
nuclear  exchange  between  the  great  powers. 

The  California  Congressman  recalled  that 
notwithstanding  many  costly  battles,  thou- 
sands of  American  dead  and  wounded,  and 
3  years'  fighting  'n  Korea,  the  entire  action 
never  was  offldally  called  a  war.  It  was  de- 
fined as  a  "polloe  action." 

"Secretary  Busk's  assurances  are  no  aid  or 
comfort  to  the  VJB.  fighting  men  who  could 
again  be  called  on  to  wage  battle  if  the  Ko- 
rean Communis*  regime  decides  to  break  the 
truce  and  resume  hoetlUtles.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  State  Department  and  under  terms  of  the 
treaty,  only  a  *polUM  action'  would  be  re- 
started. Undw  terms  of  Rusk's  test  ban 
assurance,  tt  would  not  be  a  war.  The 
United  Btataa  woold  not  be  allowed  the  dis- 
criminate ta*  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  to 
stabilise  the  situation  and  avoid  more  thou- 
sands of  casualties. 


"Almoet  dally  Americans  In  uniform  are 
being  killed,  maimed,  and  taken  prisoner  by 
weapons  of  srar  in  Vietnam.  Purple  HearU 
are  awarded  and  leglslaUon  Is  pending  to 
provide  combat  pay  Tst  this  Is  not  a  war  ' 
Rusk^  ass\irancee  do  not  spply  here,  no 
matter  how  badly  things  might  get  out  of 
hand,  no  matter  how  vastly  our  convention- 
ally armed  forces  might  be  outmanned  by  a 
deadly  enemy. 

"The  situation  would  be  the  same  any- 
where else  in  the  world  where  armed  aggres- 
sion of  this  kind  might  take  place  and  US 
troops  could  become  engaged-  for  example. 
Laos,  Formosa,  and  India  where  Chinese 
Communist  hoards  might  Invade  with  tanks, 
artillery,  aircraft,  mortars,  and  machlnegunB 
These  would  not  be  wars,  our  diplomats  say 
They  are  only  Incidents  police  actions  But 
they  are  very  real  places  where  Amerlciins 
could  be  sent  to  do  battle  and  to  die  be- 
cause a  scrap  of  paper  conceived  In  Moscow 
ties  U  S  hands  and  bars  discriminate  use  of 
small,  relatively  clean  and  discreet  US  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons  to  control  the  agjrres- 
5<Jr  as  he  deserves  to  be  controlled  These 
are  only  Instances  where  the  needless 
slaughter  of  the  bridge  at  Tokl-Rol  could  be 
suffered  over  and  over  ag.iln  on  a  magnified 
scale 

"The  vital  national  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  lives  and  bodies  of  much  of 
Its  young  manhood  and  the  fears  of  their 
loved  ones  demands  far  greater  assurance 
from  Secretary  Rusk  than  he  so  far  has  given 
the  Joint  Chiefs 

"What  Rusk  has  assured  to  date  Is  no  more 
than  that  the  United  States  will  not  use  Its 
national  power  effectively  to  prevent  aggres- 
sion, that  we  win  submit  meekly  to  conven- 
tional and  guerrilla  warfare  harassment, 
losses  and  casualties — continued  Communist 
armed  encroi\chment  on  free  world  soil-all 
because  of  the  naive  and  dangerous  legal 
fiction,  conceived  by  diplomats,  that  this  Is 
not  w;ir.  simply  becuu.se  the  Communists 
cho<.)se  not  to  call  It  war,  but  revolution  of 
the  proletariat 

"The  President  and  Secretary  Rusk,  as 
well  as  the  VS  Senate,  are  under  deep  ob- 
ligation to  declare  that  this  gimmick  In  the 
tricky  treaty  must  not  be  allowed  to  ham- 
string vigilant  and  effective  US.  action 
wherever  and  whenever  vigilance  and  effec- 
tiveness are  demanded  by  the  dangers  at 
hand. 

"The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  their  solemn  obligation  to  protect 
the  United  States  of  America  courageously 
should  march  back  In  a  body  to  Dean  Rusk 
and  demand  the  kind  of  assurance  that  will 
give  our  country  the  ability  to  Insure  Its 
survival  In  a  very  hostile  world — not  the 
kind  of  half  assurance  they  received  by  their 
first  try  at  It."  Hosmxb  concluded. 


Foreis^n    Aid    Now    G>nditioae(l    on 
Performance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    l«INNESoT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  19.  1963 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr  Speaker.  foroiRn 
aid  has  long  been  criticized  for  not  hav- 
ing enough  strings.  In  the  past,  the 
usual  reply  has  been  that  to  attach  con- 
ditions to  aid  would  be  to  interfere  polit- 
ically in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other 
countries.  Now,  after  years  of  learning 
the  hard  way.  the  United  States  has 
finally  begun  insisting  on  conditions  be- 


fore providing  foreign  aid.  Strings  are 
now  attached  not  only  to  grants  and 
loans  for  specific  programs  and  projects 
but  to  aid  programs  for  entire  countries, 
such  as  Brazil.  At  long  last,  our  foreign 
aid  offlciaLs  are  making  a  careful  and 
concentrated  effort,  not  only  to  see  that 
our  funds  are  used  effectively,  but  al.so 
to  insure  that  recipient  countries  fully 
utilize  their  own  resources. 

Foreign  aid  is  an  investment  of  the 
taxes  of  the  American  people,  and  every 
American  taxpayer  has  a  stake  in  the 
prudent  and  businesslike  management  of 
the  aid  program.  Americans  particularly 
object  to  having  their  tax  dollars  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  privileged  few  of 
another  country. 

Basically,  most  Americans  are  in  favor 
of  foreign  aid.  Recent  polls,  show  in- 
creasing public  support  for  the  foreign 
aid  program.  But  public  confidence  in 
the  eCQcacy  of  the  program  has  been 
shaken  by  stories  of  graft  and  corrup- 
tion in  other  countries,  or  stories  about 
the  failure  of  other  countries  to  do  their 
share,  or  stories  about  programs  or  proj- 
ects where  U.S.  funds  were  wasted  be- 
cause of  one  failure  or  another.  The 
feeling  has  been  growing  among  even  the 
most  ardent  supporters  of  foreign  aid 
that  the  program  can  work  effectively 
only  if  these  weaknesses  are  corrected, 
and  that  they  can  be  corrected  only  if 
the  United  States  conditions  its  foreign 
aid  on  performance. 

For  these  reasons,  the  new  emphasis 
on  establishing  conditions  for  aid  is  good 
news  for  every  taxpayer.  Americans 
can  now  have  greater  confidence  that 
their  tax  dollars  will  be  used  more  pru- 
dently and  effectively,  and  that  the  pro- 
gram will  achieve  better  results. 

What  kinds  of  conditions  are  now  be- 
ing agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  and 
the  recipient  governments,  and  how  do 
these  conditions  work? 

There  are  two  categories  of  conditions. 
First,  there  are  conditions  based  on  the 
performance  of  an  entire  country,  and 
applied  to  all  aid  programs  and  proj- 
ects in  that  country.  Second,  there  are 
conditions  for  specific  programs  or  proj- 
ects in  a  country,  even  where  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  does  not  have  to  take  cer- 
tain agreed  upon  self-help  steps. 

Under  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este, 
which  established  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, every  country  in  Latin  America  is 
committed  to  undertake  certain  self-help 
measures.  It  is  explicitly  recognized  in 
the  charter  that  UJ3.  assistance  to  Latin 
American  development  will  be  condi- 
tioned upon  the  necessary  structural  re- 
forms and  measures  for  the  mobilization 
of  internal  resources  on  the  part  of  re- 
cipient countries. 

The  recent  United  States-Brazilian 
agreement,  which  conditions  further 
US.  aid  to  Brazil  uix)n  the  taking  of 
certam  steps  by  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment, was  made  in  accordance  with  the 
charter.  Under  this  agreement,  which 
Is  the  first  of  Its  kind,  Brazil  was  to — 

First.  Increase  revenue  by  reforming 
the  tax  system,  as  well  as  improve  tax 
collection  and  administration; 

Second.  Reduce  government  budgetary 
deficits  by  eliminating  subsidies  on  wheat 
and  petroleum,  eliminating  deficits  on 
publicly    owned    enterprises    Including 
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transportation  and  power  systems,  and 
curbing  public  pay  increases; 

Third.  Control  inflation  by  limiting  the 
expansion  of  credit  by  the  banks,  by  es- 
tablishing better  central  banking  ma- 
chinery, and  by  appealing  to  unions  and 
businesses  to  hold  the  line  on  wages  and 
prices; 

Fourth.  Reduce  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  by  establishing  a  realistic 
exchange  rate  and  by  adopting  specific 
measures  to  increase  exports; 

Fifth.  Stimulate  economic  growth  by 
adopting  measures  to  encourage  outside 
private  investment;  and 

Sixth.  Increase  agricultural  growth 
and  productivity  by  seeking  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  agrarian  reform. 

In  addition,  it  was  understood  that 
Brazil  should  arrange  with  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  to  defer  pay- 
ment on  an  IMP  obligation,  as  well  as 
secure  a  standby  arrangement  linder 
which  the  IMF  would  make  temporary 
credits  available  to  offset  Brazilian  ex- 
port losses.  It  was  also  understood  that 
Brazil  would  secure  additional  aid  from 
other  free  world  countries. 

In  several  other  cases  development 
loans  for  Latin  American  countries  have 
been  made  contingent  upon  acceptable 
arrangements  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  exchange  rate  re- 
form and  an  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram. 

One  example  is  the  recent  $35  million 
development  loan  to  Chile  which  is  con- 
ditional upon  a  satisfactory  staballza- 
tion  program.  The  loan  will  be  dis- 
bursed at  a  rate  corresponding  to  the 
rate  of  Chile's  budgetary  performance. 
Better  budgetary  performance  will  speed 
up  the  rate  of  loan  disbursement,  and 
vice  versa. 

In  some  cases  there  Is  a  condition  that 
the  borrowing  nation  secure  aid  from 
other  donor  nations  before  the  United 
States  will  promise  assistance.  A  sta- 
bilization loan  for  Egypt,  and  the  con- 
sortia arrangements  for  Pakistan  and 
India,  and  more  recently  for  Turkey,  are 
examples  of  this  tsrpe  of  condition. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of 
specific  types  of  conditions  required  by 
the  United  States  on  development  grant 
and  development  loan  projects. 

In  one  Middle  East  country  the  gov- 
ernment undertook  to  reorganize  the 
port  administration,  to  establish  sepa- 
rate organizations  for  the  goods  handling 
and  customs  functions,  and  to  finance 
the  timely  completion  of  complementary 
requirements  such  as  connecting  roads. 
Management,  organizational,  financial, 
and  budgetary  arrangements  for  the  port 
satisfactory  to  the  United  States  were 
made  conditions  of  an  AID  loan. 

In  another  Middle  East  coimtry,  spe- 
cific conditions  were  set  forth  In  a  UJ3. 
loan  made  for  the  purchase  of  construc- 
tion equipment.  Because  several  Gov- 
ernment departments  were  Involved,  one 
condition  of  the  loan  was  that  a  new  cen- 
tral agency  be  established  to  handle  the 
equipment.  Employment  of  qualified 
foreign  advisors  and  the  establishment 
of  an  acceptable  spare  parts  and  main- 
tenance system  were  other  conditions  of 
the  loan. 

A  home  savings  program  In  a  Latin 
American  country  requires  that  the  U.S. 


contribution  of  $7.5  million  to  the  sav- 
ings bank  be  matched,  and  that  there 
be  established  a  National  Housing  Insti- 
tute to  administer  the  progrcmi. 

Conditions  to  ensure  repayment  of  U.S. 
loans,  including  Crovemment  guarantees 
of  loans  to  private  or  semlpublic  insti- 
tutions, are  common  practice.  In  one 
such  case,  the  United  States  insisted 
upon  the  financial  reorganization  of  a 
truck  company  to  open  up  prior  mort- 
gage bonds  so  that  AID  would  be  ratably 
insured,  the  sale  of  common  stock  rather 
than  of  senior  convertible  debentures  as 
proposed  by  the  company,  establishment 
of  a  ratio  of  debt  to  net  worth  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  to  1,  and  a  limitation  on  dividend 
payments. 

A  normal  condition  of  cost  sharing  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  recipient 
country  in  a  grant  project  is  exemplified 
by  a  recent  work  relief  project  emphasiz- 
ing rural  reconstruction.  Under  this 
agreement,  the  United  States  provides 
surplus  agricutural  commodities  for  food, 
hand  tools  and  equipment,  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  specialists  and  junior 
level  technicians,  and  the  cooperating 
Government  guarantees  the  provision  of 
cash  wages  for  60,000  workers. 

Establishing  conditions  for  aid  is  one 
thing;  enforcing  those  conditions,  espe- 
cially when  political  considerations  are 
involved,  is  another.  Flexibility  in  en- 
forcing foreign  aid  conditions  is  just  as 
essential  as  flexibility  in  enforcing  the 
conditions  of  a  commercial  contract.  Up 
to  a  certain  point,  exigencies  must  be 
taken  into  account.  The  problem,  of 
course,  is  knowing  where  to  draw  the 
Une. 

In  agreements  on  conditions,  especially 
those  Involving  an  entire  country  pro- 
gram, it  would  be  a  mistake  to  expect 
the  line  always  to  be  drawn  where  It 
was  marked  out  originally.  But  allowing 
for  reasonable  adjustments,  It  is  reason- 
able to  expect  conditions  to  be  carried 
out.  as  nearly  as  possible,  as  agreed  upon. 
Otherwise  agreements  on  conditions  will 
not  be  taken  seriously. 

The  difficulty  in  carrying  out  condi- 
tions while  at  the  same  time  serving 
broader  foreign  policy  interests  can  be 
seen  in  the  case  of  Brazil.  U.S.  aid  to 
Brazil  is  being  held  up  at  the  moment 
because  the  government  of  Brazil  has  not 
met  the  conditioiis  agreed  upon  earlier 
this  year.  Since  the  Brazil-United 
States  agreement  was  signed,  the 
Brazilian  Goverrunent  has  done  little,  in 
fact,  to  hve  up  to  its  pledge.  Inflation 
increased  by  more  than  25  percent  In 
the  first  half  of  1963.  and  probably  will 
increase  by  more  than  50  percent  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  Goverrunent 
of  Brazil  has  loosened  rather  than 
tightened  credit.  The  Brazilian  budget 
deficit  has  gone  up  rather  than  down. 
Government  pay  raises,  rather  than  be- 
ing held  to  the  announced  40  percent, 
have  been  increasing  by  70  percent. 

What  happens  next?  From  the  stand- 
point of  general  foreign  policy  consid- 
erations, Brazil  must  not  be  allowed  to 
founder.  If  the  enforcement  of  condi- 
tions on  our  aid  program  were  predicted 
to  have  that  effect.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  make  the  conditions  stick. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  conditions 
are  modified  to  the  point  of  being  sub- 


stantially softened  or  virtually  removed, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  in  the  future 
to  persuade  any  government  to  live  up 
to  its  commitments.  The  answer  may 
lie  somewhere  in  between.  But  even  if 
there  should  have  to  be  some  adjust- 
ments in  the  original  agreements — and 
they  certainly  should  be  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum— we  will  at  least  have  made  a  start 
on  establishing,  together  with  the  host 
government,  performance  standards  for 
a  country  receiving  U.S.  assistance.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  improve- 
ments made  in  foreign  aid  since  the  new 
program  was  established  in  1961. 


Bonneville  Invades  Soathem  Idaho 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  19.  1963 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  18th  of  a  series  of  articles  on  why 
Bonneville's  multimillion  dollar  annual 
losses  and  areas  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  are  not  wanted  in 
southern  Idaho. 

In  my  speech  to  the  House  recorded 
on  pages  13837-13839  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  July  31.  1963,  I  stated 
in  clear  unmistakable  language  that  the 
slogan  "Bonneville,  Please  Include  Us 
Out."  which  was  a  part  of  the  heading 
on  earlier  articles  of  this  series,  came 
from  a  chance  remark  of  a  southern  Ida- 
hoan  who  has  no  connection  whatsoever 
with  the  power  companies.  In  his  re- 
marks on  page  A5237  of  the  daily  Con- 
gressional Record  for  August  15,  1963. 
my  colleague  from  southern  Idaho  ques- 
tioned the  veracity  of  my  statement  when 
he  said  the  power  companies  were  the 
sources  of  my  title  and  that  the  title  did 
come  from  Idaho,  the  Idaho  Power  Co. 
This  I  categorically  deny  as  not  having  a 
shred  of  truth  to  It.  I  again  repeat  my 
true  and  factual  statement  from  my 
speech  on  July  31. 1963: 

Actually,  the  slogan  "Bonneville,  Please 
Include  Us  Out"  was  not  my  own  composi- 
tion but  was  coined  from  a  chance  remark 
made  by  a  southern  Idahoan  who  has  no 
connection  whatsoever  with  the  power  com- 
panies. The  slogan  Immediately  s|>pealed 
to  me. 

Furthermore,  I  have  neither  corre- 
sponded with  nor  talked  to  any  official 
or  employee  of  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  rela- 
tive to  editorials,  letters,  or  any  other 
matter  regarding  Secretary  Udail's  order 
extending  Bonneville's  power-marketing 
area  into  southern  Idaho. 

As  a  free-bom  American.  I  have  al- 
ways opixMsed  the  expansion  of  the  so- 
cialistic Federal  power  empire  regardless 
of  the  river  basin  It  might  be  in.  Sub- 
sidized, tax-free  competition  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  taxpaying  power 
companies  is  neither  right  nor  proper  in 
any  section  of  the  country. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  feel  that  I  have  a  duty  and  an 
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obUcattoa  t»  opoae  «Dd  oppose  the  un- 
warrmntad  aad  antcnable  acUon  of  In- 
terior Saeratery  Udall  in  orderlnff  the 
eztenalon  of  the  Boanerllle  power  mmr- 
ketinff  MM  Into  aonthem  Idaho,  when  I 
feel — u  I  dD  that  such  action  Is  totallj 
unjustified,  and  Is  Inimical  to  the  best 
interest  at  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  oT 
the  area  Iwfulfad.  It  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  KmumAj  administration's  plan  to 
extend  the  ■orialtotlc  Federal  power  em- 
pire to  an  aections  of  the  country. 

With  regard  to  the  purported  undated 
letter  of  a  dhrlslon  manager  of  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.,  saying  I  invite  people  to  write 
me  regarding  their  thinking  on  Bonne- 
ville  power.   I   solemnly   swear   that   I 
neither  requested  nor  had  any  knowledge 
of  such  an  Inrltatlon  or  letter  being  sent 
out.    The  context  of  the  purported  let- 
ter  dlscloaea  that  It  was   written   long 
after  I  had  started  using  the  heading 
"Southern  Idaho's  New  Slogan:  Bonne- 
ville. Pleaaa  Include  Us  Out."    The  key 
to  this  Is  the  reference  In  the  letter  to 
an  editorial  from  the  Boise  Statesman 
regarding  a  recent  statement  of  Lloyd 
Walker.     It  so  happens  that  I  have  a 
copy  of  that  editorial,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Idaho  Dally  Statesman  on 
July  28.  IMS.    This  editorial  was  In  my 
possession  on  Julj  31.  1963,  when  I  pre- 
sented mj  rebuttal  to  the  attack  on  me 
by  the  gentleman  from  southern  Idaho. 
The  edltorljJ  In  question   also  related 
to  southern  Idaho's  objection  to  the  in- 
vasion bj  Bonneville  but  It  contained 
so  many  derogatory  references  to  the 
character  and  honesty  of  the  gentleman 
from  southern  Idaho  that  I  refrained 
from  using  It  or  making  reference  to 
it. 

It  Is  fully  erldent  from  the  facts  that 
here  Is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  use  a 
letter  written  long  after  I  had  coined 
the  slogan  "Bonneville.  Please  Include 
Us  Out,"  in  order  to  question  the  veracity 
of  my  straightforward  statement  on  the 
origin  of  that  slogan.  I  must  therefore 
make  reference  to  the  editorial  In  ques- 
tion and  say  that  it  Is  readily  under- 
standable why  an  editorial  so  derogatory 
of  him  was  not  Included  in  the  Concius- 
sioirAL  Raooas  by  my  colleague  from 
southern  Idaho. 

In  order  that  I  may  have  the  facts  for 
the  record  rdattve  to  this  purported  let- 
ter, I  have  acsit  the  following  letter  to 
the  president  of  the  Idaho  Power  Co.: 

Auau«T   19.   1963. 
Mr.  Tom  Botca. 
President.  Idaho  Power   Co  , 
Boise.  Idaho. 

DBAS  MS.  Boach:  Enclosed  U  »  copy  of  the 
remarks  off  CnngTSssnisii  Hakoino.  of  Idsiio. 
which  ware  placed  In  ths  CoNasxaaioHAi. 
KwoiU)  for  August  16.  19es.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  X  hav*  neither  written  nor  talked 
to  you  or  any  othsr  oOclal  or  employee  of 
Idaho  Power  CSo.  reUtlve  to  SecreUry  Udall't 
extension  of  th»  BonnerUle  power  marketing 
area  Into  soutt-^m  Idaho.  I  am  placing  a 
categorical  rt—tel  et  Congressman  HAai>n«a'8 
aecoaatlons  ia  the  Oowos—sioicai.  Rscobo. 

Will  you  ptaass  bsT*  the  matter  looked 
Into  and  mdrim  sm  If  the  purported  letter 
was  sent  out.  and  If  so.  what  was  the  date 
and  why  did  yimr  dtrlslon  manager  assume 
the  authority  for  Issuing  InvlUUons  for  let- 
ters in  my  namet 

I  fully  resllas  that  your  company  has  an 
ouutandlng  rsoord  of  serrlce  at  rates  well  be- 


low the  national  STerage  and  that  you  have 
loyal  employees  who  naturally  resent  the  In- 
vasion of  southern  Idaho  by  a  subsidized, 
tax-free  Federal  power  empire  that  Is  now 
operating  with  multlmUIlon  dollar  annual 
•oeeee  Nevertheless.  I  do  not  want  nor  need 
the  help  of  an  ovei  seatous  employee  of  your 
ocmpany  In  extending  inviutlons  In  my 
name  for  letters  about  Bonneville 

The  flood  of  letters  and  editorials  I  have 
received  and  the  context  thereof  indlrntes  to 
me  that  there  U  a  widespread  bu.lJup  of 
grassroots  opposition  to  the  Bonneville  In- 
vasion of  southern  Idaho  Here  la  no  stereo- 
typed letter  campaign  but  the  varied  per- 
sonalized opinion  of  s  people  concerned  with 
the  unwarranted  extension  of  a  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy which  can  only  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  their  area  and  Uvea  The  letters 
have  come  from  all  walk.i  of  life  and  1  ahall 
continue  to  utilize  them  and  the  edlU)rlala 
and  statements  of  responsible  organizations 
opposing  Secretary  UdalTs  unwarranted  ac- 
tion as  long  as  that  opptjsltlon  is  main- 
tained 

aincerely. 

John  P   Satlob. 


In  conclusion  I  present  two  letters 
from  my  mounting  pile  which  are  Illus- 
trative of  the  Individual  opinion  of  south- 
ern Idahoans  who  object  to  the  Bonne- 
ville invasion  of  southern  Idaho.  First, 
a  letter  from  a  schoolteacher  with  a 
farming  background  who  has  lived  in 
southern  Idaho  for  over  60  years. 
Here  Is  the  reasoning  and  the  opinion  of 
a  studious  man  who  has  lived  close  to 
the  soil: 

Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

Ausrust  3.  1963. 
Hon  John  P  Satlob. 
House  of  Re  prr  sent  at  lies, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Deas  Sn.  Your  address  listed  in  the  Con- 
caisaioNAL  Rscosi).  -Proceedings  and  De- 
bates of  the  8«th  Congress.  1st  Session  " 
under  date  of  July  8.  1963.  came  to  my  atten- 
tion and  was  read  with  keen  Interest  and 
appreclaUon.  This  address  questioned  the 
advisability  and  need  and  cost  of  extending 
Bonneville  power  Into  southern  Idaho.  Your 
questions  were  perUnent,  yuur  reasoning 
logical,  and  your  conclusion    practical. 

rve  lived  In  southern  Idaho  over  60  years 
and  paid  taxes  most  of  my  adult  life  An 
agricultural  background  and  with  about 
85  years  of  schoolteachlng  experience  and 
a  keen  Interest  In  the  development  and 
future  of  southern  Idaho — have  given  me 
sooM  strong  feelings  as  to  our  needs  and 
possible  prospects. 

Idaho  U  a  comparatively  large  State  geo- 
graphically but  sparsely  settled,  so  there  are 
'•^  taxpayers  and  also  few  power  users. 
We  do  woU  to  support  one  set  of  public  utUl- 
*^«*-  Locai  rail  service  hss  been  reduced  In 
recent  years  to  a  marked  degree  Telephone 
service  lags  neceasarUy  In  most  southern 
Idaho  areas  because  of  low  population  and 
many  miles.  Power  service  llkewLae  is  In  low 
demand  and  despite  reasonable  Industrial  ex- 
pansion It  seems  ridiculous  to  bring  in  an 
additional  competitive  public  utility  such  as 
Bonneville  power  even  If  It  could  be  done  at 
no  construction  cost. 

I  favor  legislative.  admlnUtratlve.  and 
normal  business  support  of  existing  utilities 
so  that  they  may  survive,  expand,  serve,  and 
pay  taxes  to  assist  In  meeting  Idaho's 
financial  and  growth  needs  rather  than 
spending  more  Ux  money  to  bring  In  what 
we  don't  need,  can't  afford,  and  what  would 
reduce  current  utilities  ability  to  reduce 
'•tea.  and  pay  taxes  and  all  at  the  expense 
of  the  "You  Know  Who's"  in  Idaho.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  elsewhere. 

Your  efforts  to  block  BPA  s  extension  Into 
southern    Idaho    U    sincerely     appreciated. 


May  you  have  adequate  help  In  this  endeavor 
Is  my  personal  hope. 

Respectfully  yours. 

lavEN  Chxqtxnsxn. 

The  second  letter  is  from  a  newspaper- 
man who  is  fully  aware  of  the  complete 
lack  of  justification  for  Secretary  Udall's 
unwarranted  and  untenable  action  In 
extending  Bonneville's  power  marketing 
area  into  southern  Idaho.  His  letter 
follows: 

Thx   TiifES-Nrwa, 
Twin    Falls.   Idaho,    August    6.    1936 
Hon  John  P.  Saylos. 
Houie  of  Representatives, 
Waikington,  D.C. 

DxAE  Sib:  I  have  Just  flnlahe-l  retidlng  that 
part  of  the  Coitobkssional  Record  which  car- 
ries your  presentation  of  your  Ideas  con- 
cerning the  BPA  which  u  slated  to  be 
brought  Into  southern  Idaho.  Your  argu- 
ments follow  my  line  of  reasoning  In  this 
respect  and  I  wish  to  strongly  commend  you 
for  such  a  masterful  presenUtlon  and  stand. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  Harvard  econ- 
omist to  understand  that  when  a  source 
of  tax  revenue  U  cut  off  the  remaining 
sources  have  to  carry  thU  additional  load. 
Further  than  this  It  Ls  frightening  to  know 
that  this  Is  but  one  step  more  in  being 
eventually  submerged  In  a  Federal  autocracy. 
And  then  what? 

Yuurs  sincerely. 

E      BOEOEWICK 
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A  New  Kind  of  Foreifo  Aid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or  NEW  JxasxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  19.  1963 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  disenchantment  of  many  Members 
of  Congress  with  various  aspects  of  our 
foreign  aid  program — a  feeling  which 
was  made  unmistakably  manifest  here 
last  Friday— it  is  particularly  timely  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  legis- 
lation which  would  authorize  a  new  and 
potentially  highly  effective  and  beneficial 
private  form  of  foreign  aid.  the  proposed 
International  Home  Loan  Bank. 

The  Bank  would  function  with  private 
funds  exclusively.  It  would  not  cost  the 
taxpayers  a  thing.  But  because  it  gives 
promise  of  bringing  home  ownership 
within  the  means  of  millions  of  families 
of  tlie  developing  nations  of  Latin 
America  and  Africa,  it  could  be  a  major 
force  for  social  stability  and  economic 
progress  in  these  nations — an  avowed 
goal  of  our  present  foreign  aid  program. 
A.S  a  constructive  alternative  to  parts 
of  our  present  foreign  aid  program,  I 
.suggest  to  our  colleagues  that  the  legis- 
lation deserves  sympathetic  considera- 
tion in  light  of  the  hostility  which  has 
just  been  shown  to  the  old  form  of  for- 
eign aid. 

As  the  sponsor  of  one  of  the  bills — 
HJt.  6715 — to  create  the  International 
Home  Loan  Bank.  I  prepared  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  support  of  the  bill  for 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
which  has  just  concluded  hearings  on 
the  legislation. 


The  statement  follows: 
Statement  or  RumxBENTATrrK  Flokkncx  F. 

DWTEX,      RZPTTBLICAN.      SiZTH     DXSTBICT     OF 

New  Jesskt,  in  SxrvposT  or  HxB  Bill,  HJt. 
6715,  AND  Sn<n.AB  Bnxs  To  Establish  sn 
International  Home  Loan  Bank,  Bktobs 
THE  House  Banking  and  CmuuENCT  Com- 
mittee 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  especially  appro- 
priate that  our  committee  should  begin 
hearings  on  the  several  bills,  including  my 
own  (HJl.  6715)  to  establish  an  Interna- 
tional Home  Loan  Bank  at  the  very  time  the 
House  was  considering  this  year's  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill.  The  approach  to  the 
problem  of  helping  the  people  of  the  less-de- 
velo(>ed  areas  which  Is  embodied  In  this 
housing  legislation  would  be  more  realistic, 
more  etiectlve,  and  more  beneficial — not  to 
say.  much  less  coetly — than  are  many 
aspects  of  our  present  foreign  aid  program. 

This  Is  a  large  claim,  I  realize,  but  It  Is  a 
claim  which  I  believe  can  be  substantlatad. 
The  International  Home  Loan  Bank  Idea  Is 
based  on  several  premises :  that  housing,  next 
to  food  Itself,  Is  the  most  directly  Important 
commodity  In  the  lives  of  most  hiunan  be- 
ings; that  the  ownership  of  private  housing 
gUes  a  person  a  considerable  stake  In  ttae 
community  and  thus  Is  a  source  of  social 
stability;  that  a  growing  middle  class,  pro- 
vided with  the  opportunity  to  save  some 
money  and  finance  the  purchase  of  resi- 
dential housing,  can  be  a  bulwark  against 
social  unrest  and  a  vigorous  force  for  sound 
economic  and  social  development  In  tbe 
newer  nations  of  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

Housing,  therefore,  occupies  a  crucial  posi- 
tion In  the  overall  problem  with  wblcb  our 
entire  foreign  aid  program  Is  concerned:  the 
strengthening  of  Independent,  aelf-govern- 
Ing  nations  by  bolstering  their  capacity  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  people  for  economic 
opportunity  and  social  progress.  To  a  lim- 
ited extent,  our  foreign  aid  program  has 
recognized  the  importance  of  hotislng  and 
through  the  Agency  for  International  Ds- 
velopment  and  the  Inter -American  Develop- 
ment Bank  some  funds  have  been  used  to 
assist  directly  In  the  construction  of  housing 
in  Latin  America,  lliese  efforts  have  been 
sporadic  and  relatively  minor,  however,  and 
of  a  fiscal  year  1962  total  of  $2.4  billion  of 
nonmllltary  foreign  aid  leas  than  $200  mil- 
lion was  devoted  to  hoxising  programs. 

Yet,  even  this  restricted  attention  to  hous- 
ing has  produced  very  encouraging  results. 
Individual  projects  have  been  remarkably 
successful  and  D.S. -assisted  housing  ts  fre- 
quently pointed  to  as  among  the  most  fruit- 
ful effects  of  our  aid  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, AID  and  other  Oovemment  programs 
have  cooperated  In  conducting  surreys  In 
Latin  America  and  Africa  which  have  docu- 
mented the  urgent  need  for  private  hous- 
ing— a  need,  for  example,  which  Is  estimated 
to  total  14  million  units  in  Latin  America 
alone.  A  growing  awareness  has  derelopod 
that  successful  housing  programs  provide  not 
only  significant  social  and  political  benefits 
but  also  stimulate  the  growth  of  such  tanpor- 
tant  areas  of  the  economy  as  the  oonstrne- 
tlon.  finance,  and  supply  Industries  and  havs 
a  wholesome  impact  on  the  economy  gen- 
erally. 

My  own  interest  in  this  field  has  been 
greatly  heightened  by  the  experience  of  ens 
of  my  most  prominent  constituents,  Mr. 
Everett  C.  GOimrboume.  president  of  the  City 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  of 
Elizabeth,  N.J.  Mr.  Sharboums  was  ths  in- 
dustry representative  on  a  three-man  tsam 
which  studied  the  hoasing  sKoatlon  la  Libya 
in  1961.  Rls  report  Is  an  Immenasly  jMrsua- 
stve  document.  His  group  found  an  urfSBt 
need  for  considerable  private  hoosing  tot 
low-  and  middle- tnoooas  families — a  nssd 
which,  nearly  S  years  later.  Is  stm  unmist 
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aad  which  is  intensifying  the  unrest  and  re- 
sentment which  the  tlu-ee  members  noted  in 
1961. 

As  Mr.  Sherboume  and  his  associates 
pointed  out,  adequate  private  hoiising  can 
b«  constructed  at  costs  witiiin  reach  of  low- 
and  middle-Income  wage  earners  who  can 
afford  modest  down  payments  and  the  subse- 
quent long-term  mortgage  charges.  In  the 
total  absence  of  such  long-term  mortgage 
facilities,  however,  prospective  homeown- 
ers have  no  alternative  but  to  pay  exorbitant 
rents  for  housing,  rents  so  high  tiiat  the 
owner's  total  Investment  is  recouped  often 
within  5  or  6  years. 

Mr.  Sherbourne's  experience  has  been  du- 
plicated widely  In  other  parts  of  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  The  resulting  data  and  In- 
formation document  the  pressing  need  for 
encouraging  the  accumulation  of  sufficient 
capital  in  the  underdevelop)ed  countries  to 
service  this  market,  for  developing  the  thrift 
and  home  financing  Institutions  needed  to 
put  this  capital  to  work,  and  for  creating 
a  central  source  of  technical  know-how  and 
seed  capital  which,  as  the  term  suggests. 
would  reproduce  Itself  many  times  over  In 
the  fertile  areas  of  unfilled  needs. 

This  would  be  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
International  Home  Loan  Bank.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  meet  such  a  worthy  objective  in 
such  a  practical  way  that  I  find  it  difficult 
to  account  for  the  lengthy  delay  In  estab- 
lishing this  program.  No  public  funds  would 
be  required  for  the  Bank.  Its  capital  would 
be  raised  from  the  Investment  of  up  to  one 
percent  of  the  assets  of  Individual  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  other  mutual  sav- 
ings Institutions.  The  one  percent  limitation 
should  eliminate  any  risk  at  all  to  depKJSl- 
tors  in  such  institutions,  while  the  super- 
vision of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
and  the  State  Department  should  assure  the 
soundness  of  Its  banking  operations  and 
harmony  with  the  objectives  of  American 
foreign  policy.  The  Bank  would  invest  in 
or  lend  to  those  thrift  and  home-financing 
institutions  In  the  developing  countries. 
which.  In  turn,  make  loans  and  advances  to 
Individual  institutions  resembling  our  own 
savings  and  loan  associations  in  their  thrift 
and  home-flnancing  functions.  A  few  such 
institutions  already  exist  in  some  of  the 
developing  countries,  but  here  and  elsewhere 
they  need  the  experience  and  resources  of  the 
Bank  to  help  them  multlpy  and  flourish. 

As  a  sponsor  of  this  legislation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  particularly  impressed  that  the 
Bank  would  be  a  striking  example  of  free, 
private  enterprise  in  this  "capitalistic"  sys- 
tem of  ours  Investing  private  funds  and 
talents,  with  no  hope  of  big  profits,  into  an 
activity  of  the  most  direct  consequence  to 
Individual  people  of  modest  means  in  many 
of  the  less  powerful  or  Infhientlal  countries 
of  the  world.  The  meaning  of  this  situation 
win.  I  feel  Btu^,  communicate  itself  more  ef- 
fectively than  many  a  more  ambltlotis  Oov- 
emment project. 

No  more  significant  indication  could  be 
found  of  the  success  of  the  savings  and  loan 
and  mutual  savings  industry  during  the  last 
fabulous  30  years  than  this  proposal  to  share 
Its  wealth  with  less  fortunate  areas  of  the 
world  in  a  practical  effort  to  show  that  the 
American  way  holds  out  hope  for  the  millions 
everywhere. 

T^  bills  we  have  introduced  and  are  con- 
sidering today.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  themselves 
be  thought  of  as  "seed''  bills — legislaUon 
designed  not  as  a  finished  product  but  as  a 
way  Of  stimulating  further  thought  atwut 
some  of  the  real  problems  associated  with 
this  undertaking.  Even  the  most  worthwhile 
objectives  pose  dUBcult  questions  of  orga- 
ntsatton.  administration,  degrees  of  leglda- 
tlTS  authority,  financing,  and  the  like. 

Z  have  evK7  oonfldence.  however,  that  otir 
eommlttae,  after  considering  all  these  ques- 


tions and  possible  weaknesses  or  objections 
to  the  plan,  can  devise  a  workable  and  ef- 
fective method  of  inspiring  and  facilitating 
one  of  tixe  most  constructively  revolution- 
ary social  movements  in  the  world — the  effort 
to  spread  the  benefits  of  homeownershlp 
among  the  peoples  of  the  developing  world 
who  yearn  for  stability,  opportunity,  and 
the  hope  of  better  things  In  the  future. 


Imperial  Russia,  China,  and  the  Captive 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  19.  1963 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, August  11,  1963,  the  61st  annual  ob- 
servance of  Hungarian  Day  was  held  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
address  this  annual  meetiiig.  As  Is 
known,  some  people  believe  the  Himgar- 
lan  freedom  revolution  of  1956  was  a 
failure  because  the  Russians  put  down 
by  armed  aggression  that  effort  of  the 
Hungarian  people  to  regsdn  their  free- 
dom and  national  independence.  Events 
of  the  recent  past  have  demonstrated 
that  victory  of  the  Hungarian  revolution 
was  not  lost,  It  was  only  delayed.  Those 
events  as  well  as  events  yet  to  unfold 
were  the  theme  of  my  address,  the  text  of 
which  follows: 

Imrxial    Russia,    China,    and    the    Captive 
Nations 

The  Hungarian  Nation  has  enjoyed  Its 
epics  of  greatness  and  glory  just  as  it  has  en- 
dured Its  moments  of  sadness  and  suffering. 
Standing  as  the  rampart  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion on  the  frontiers  of  Christian  culture.  It 
has  experienced  the  burdens  of  an  endless 
struggle  with  ttae  forces  of  the  barbarian. 
In  good  weather  and  in  bad  weather  the  Bnn- 
garlan  Nation  has  clung  to  Its  heritage  wtth 
a  Cliristian  conviction,  and  that  conviction 
lias  preserved  the  nati<»i  for  1,000  years. 

In  this  century  alone  the  Hungarian  Nation 
hax  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  national  inde- 
pendence, after  a  long  period  of  foreign 
domination,  only  to  have  that  independence 
snuffed  out  by  a  new  and  completely  alien 
domination.  Those  extremes  of  national 
status  occurred  in  the  brief  period  of  26 
years — between  the  terminus  periods  of  two 
World  Wars.  But  13  years  of  alien  occupa- 
tion, between  1944  and  1956,  by  the  new  bar- 
barians of  the  East,  drove  the  Hungarian 
people  to  a  popular  revolt,  the  power  of 
which  shook  the  empire  of  Museovy  to  Its 
foundations  and  unleashed  a  powerful  tide 
of  new  hope  and  old  purposes  throughout 
that  empire.  Time  has  proven  that  the  Rus- 
sians did  not  defeat  the  Hungarian  freedom 
revolution.  At  best  the  Russian  blood  bath 
in  Hungary  following  the  historic  revolt  of 
1966  did  no  more  than  postpone  total  victory 
for  Hungarian  freedom  anid  national  inde- 
pendence. 

The  past  7  years  have  provided  the  world 
with  abundant  evidence  of  the  far-reaching 
consequences  of  the  Hungarian  freedom 
revolution,  "nioae  voices  on  the  American 
scene  whl^  predicted  there  was  a  finality 
to  the  setttements  by  fares  f oUowteg  World 
War  n  have  been  thoroughly  discredited. 
Those  Tolees  of  sturender  have  taken  cover 
in  the  musty  halls  of  American  diplomacy 
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wturt  tbay  now  work  ooTcrtly  for  tha  preaer- 
TftUon  of  tiM  »i— laii  Bmplr*.  But  the  pow- 
•rfiil  tkto  at  ttmw  hop«  and  old  purpo««a 
which  nam  tn  All  the  captlT*  natlona  will 
tnundAt*  tbOM  TOlcw  alien  to  freedom'! 
cauae  •■  ■amy  aa  that  tide  will  Inundate 
the  Ruaatea  daapota.  No  power  on  earth 
can  oonteta  or  divert  the  course  of  that 
rushing  Ude. 

There  la  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ples of  tha  eapilve  nations  now  under  the 
domination  of  imperial  Russia  have  striven 
for  centiirlM  to  braak  their  chains  and  to 
win  their  national  sovereignty.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  Um  non-Ruaaian  nations  of  the 
Soviet  Union  m  well  as  the  central  European 
satellite  nattopa.  All  of  these  naUons  de- 
clared and  bald  their  national  Independence 
during  and  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War 
I.  All  of  tham  loat  their  independence  be- 
tween the  great  wars  or  Immediately  follow- 
ing World  War  n.  All  the  captive  nations 
have  In  oominon  two  powerful  moUvations 
The  flrat  la  a  oommon  oppreasor — Imperial 
Ruaala.  Tlia  aacond  Is  a  common  purpose 
to  regain  their  national  Independence.  That 
la  what  I  mean  by  the  "powerful  tide  of  old 
purposes. " 

The  Hungarian  freedom  revolution  added 
an  exploaiva  dynamic  to  that  powerful  tide 
of  old  puipoaaa.  That  exploalve  dynamic  Is 
new  hope— tern  ot  the  proof  that  multi- 
national Bad  anny  la  vulnerable  to  large- 
scale  popular  revolutions,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  Hiingarian  people  in  1050.  Providing 
that  proof  was  costly  to  the  Hungarian 
Nation  but  that  proof  Is  now  bearing  a  rich 
harvest  in  tiM  vast  area  between  the  Baltic 
and  Caspian  Saaa  wherein  lie  no  less  than 
IS  eaptlva  non-Btiaalan  nations.  The  new 
hope  provldad  by  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Revolution  haa  given  a  unique  dynamic  to 
the  spirit  of  nationalism;  that  Is.  the  na- 
tional Independence  movements  behind  the 
Russian  Iron  Curtain.  The  new  dynamic 
of  which  I  ipwat^  takea  logical  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  00  million  Russians  cannot 
keep  In  chaina  over  200  million  non-Russian 
peoples  In  tha  captive  nations,  If  the  captlvee 
undertake  a  unity  of  revolt  against  tyranny. 
Tba  Buaaian  laaders  from  Klirushchev 
down  recognlna  tha  realities  of  the  powerful 
tide  of  new  hopaa  and  old  purposes  which 
anguifs  their  «nplra.  That  Is  why  the  Rus- 
Biana  ara  now  angaging  In  the  diplomacy  of 
smiles  and  eooktaU  toasU  with  the  West. 
That  la  the  roekbottom  reason  which  Impels 
Khrushchev  to  call  out  for  a  nonaggresslon 
pact  between  XATO  and  the  so-called  War- 
saw Pact.  Tbat  asplains  the  Russian  haste 
to  enter  into  a  limited  nuclear  test  ban  with 
the  United  8tetaa — through  which  they  ex- 
pect to  astraet  their  price  of  a  nonaggres- 
slon pact. 

There  ara  thoaa  who  maintain  that  the 
deepening  dispute  between  Moecow  and 
Peiping,  actual  or  alleged.  Impels  the  Rus- 
sians to  saak  a  temporary  truce  with  the 
West.  Tbeaa  same  people  argue  that  now 
la  the  tima  to  take  advantage  of  Russian 
overtures  for  peace  because  Moecow  is  wor- 
ried about  Bad  Oblneae  behavior  within  the 
Communist  latamatlonal  and  along  the  far 
eastern  bordars  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China.  Tbeaa  arguments  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  political  myopia  and  pollUcaJ  Im- 
maturity. Tbay  ignore  the  full  poUUcal  re- 
alities which  a  ganiiine  deep-rooted  dispute 
between  Moaoow  and  Pelplng  would  produce. 
If  it  Is  true  that  Pelplng  ts  the  prisoner  of 
Chinese  natlonallam.  that  the  Russians  fear 
impatient  Ctilnaaa  action  to  recover  their 
territories  in  tha  W%r  East  annexed  by  the 
Czars,  the  oonclualon  must  be  taken  that 
imperial  Ruaalan  communism  Is  surrounded 
by  the  hoatUa  forcaa  of  imprisoned  nation- 
alism. It  la  now  a  generally  accepted  fact 
that  the  Buropaan  part  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire U  saattilng  with  the  growing  pressures 
of  natlonallam.  It  foUows  naturally  that  If 
the  Red  Chineee   are  forced   to  respond   to 


the  preesurea  of  Chinese  nationalism,  then 
Muscovy,  the  heartland  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire, is  in  a  state  of  siege  by  the  force*  of 
nationalism.  That  U  the  reality  of  geo- 
politics which  must  govern  with  an  Iron  dis- 
cipline all  our  future  relations  with  Moecow 
A  partial  test  ban  treaty  was  signed  In 
Moecow  a  few  days  ago  and  will  soon  come 
before  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  for 
ratification.  Advocates  of  that  treaty  admit 
publicly  It  will  not  prevent  war.  that  It  does 
not  ban  the  use  of  nuclear  weap>ons  in  the 
event  of  conQlct — Including  a  rneak  attack 
against  the  United  States — and  that  It  does 
not  bring  a  total  halt  to  nuclear  weapons 
tests  It  does  place  a  moratorium  on  tests 
In  outer  apace,  the  atmoephere  and  the  waters 
of  the  sea,  while  permitting  a  continuation 
of  underground  nuclear  weapons  tests.  But 
its  advocates  do  claim  this  partial  test  ban 
opens  th^e  way  for  a  reduction  of  global  ten- 
sions and  for  the  settlement  of  major  differ- 
ences between  imperial  Russia  and  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  West,  Including  the  United 
States  This  means  another  round  of  sum- 
mitry is  a  certainty  Khrushchev  has  an- 
nounced that  his  objective  Is  a  nonaggresslon 
p>act  between  NATO  and  the  so-called  Warsaw 
Pact.  Secretary  Rusk  has  announced  that 
dlsc\issions  on  that  proposed  nonaggresslon 
pact  will  soon  begin  among  the  member 
nations  of  NATO  There  now  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  major  shift  in  US.  foreign  policy 
is  in  the  works,  strongly  reminiscent  of  the 
Hltler-Stalln  pact  of  nonaggresslon  and  mu- 
tual assistance,  and  the  strange  alliance  of 
the  West  with  Imperial  Russia  during  the 
course  of  World  War  II 

Secretary  Rusk.  In  connection  with  the 
signing  of  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  In  Moscow  last  week,  stated  that  his- 
tory would  Judge  the  Importance  of  the 
treaty.  It  has  been  said  that  we  are  living 
in  the  age  of  the  historians,  that  is.  a  time 
when  momentous  declskins  are  taken  from 
the  lessons  of  the  past  with  an  eye  to  the 
future.  If  this  is  true,  and  I  hope  it  is, 
the  truth  of  Russian  history  Is  unparalleled 
as  a  constant,  unchanging  source  of  depend- 
able guidance.  The  truth  of  Russian  history 
under  the  imperial  commissars  Is  an  open 
record  for  all  to  see — and  It  Is  a  record  filled 
with  deceit,  broken  treaties  and  militant 
conspiracy  against  peace  and  human  free- 
dom. The  truth  of  Russian  history  under 
a  long  line  of  Imperial  czars  is  very  much 
the  same  as  the  record  of  the  commissars 
What  we  are  dealing  with  here,  if  history 
is  to  help  guide  our  decisions  for  the  future, 
is  a  record  of  consistent  Russian  motives 
and  behavior  In  International  affairs  reaching 
back  for  centuries. 

In  1888,  Czar  Nicholas  II  Issued  an  invita- 
tion to  all  the  powers  of  the  world  to  assem- 
ble and  discuss  a  treaty  for  the  llmiUtlon 
of  armaments — a  World  Peace  Conference 
In  his  invitation  the  Czar  made  these 
observations : 

"The  present  moment  would  be  very  favor- 
able for  •  •  •  insuring  to  all  peoples  the 
benefits  of  a  real  and  durable  peace,  and 
above  all  for  putting  an  end  to  the  progres- 
sive development  of  the  present  armaments 
The  maintenance  of  general  peace,  and  pos- 
sible reduction  of  the  excessive  armaments 
which  weigh  upon  all  nations  Is  *  *  *  the 
Ideal  towards  which  •  •  *  all  governments 
should  be  directed." 

This  sounds  like  Khrushchev  In  1963  but 
It  was  a  predecessor.  Czar  Nicholas  II.  65 
years  ago 

Time  has  exposed  the  realities  which  moti- 
vated Czar  Nicholas  to  call  out  for  a  limita- 
tion of  armaments  and  a  world  peace  con- 
ference. Looking  at  the  political  climate  of 
1888  we  find  that  was  a  time  when  the  im- 
perial Russian  Government  was  In  trouble 
with  Its  people  who  wanted  no  part  In  sup- 
porting an  arbitrary  monarch  In  a  long  weap- 
ons race  That  was  a  time  when  imperial 
Russia    was    In    trouble    with    most    of    the 


Western  powers  That  was  also  a  time  when 
Imperial  Russia  was  In  trouble  with  Japan 
because  of  her  land  grabbing  tactics  In  the 
Par  East,  which  eventually  led  to  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  6  years  later.  Russian  bellig- 
erence and  aggression  over  a  protracted  pe- 
riod of  time  had  forced  the  Czar  to  the  wall, 
and  developed  hostile  powers  on  all  flank.s 
of  his  vast  empire.  Those  were  the  practi- 
cal reasons  which  drove  Czar  Nicholas  to  call 
out  for  disarmament  and  for  peace  In   1898 

The  situation  now  facing  imperial  Russia 
under  the  Commissars  Is  a  striking  parallel 
to  that  which  faced  Czar  Nicholas.  The  ma- 
jor difference  Is  the  hostility  of  the  peoples 
In  the  captive  non-Russian  nations  of  Europe 
and  Chinese  nationalism  In  the  Par  East 
which  has  forced  Czar  Khrushchev  to  the 
wall. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  during  the 
.same  month  Czar  Nicholas  Issued  his  call  for 
world  peace  he  undertook  an  Inspection  ol 
his  tr<xjp8  and  his  fleet.  Along  the  way  his 
military  commanders  began  to  Inquire  about 
the  meaning  of  his  call  for  peace  and  dis- 
armament The  czar  remarked,  with  a  sly 
wink  while  Inspecting  his  troops,  "I  think  I 
could  contrive  to  get  along  with  a  platoon 
or  two  less  of  them."  Khrushchev  Is  less 
sly  than  the  czar  about  his  motives  for  at 
the  very  time  the  test  ban  treaty  was  belnjr 
negotiated  in  Moecow,  he  made  the  following 
announcement  in  reply  to  Pelplng- 

"We  fully  stand  for  the  destruction  of  Im- 
perialism and  capitalism  We  not  only  be- 
lieve In  the  Inevitable  destruction  of  capital- 
ism, but  are  doing  everything  for  this  to  be 
accomplished  as  soon  as  possible  " 

By  this  statement  Khrushchev  obviously 
means  he  is  working  overtime  to  destroy  all 
non-Communist  nations.  Including  the 
United  SUtes. 

There  are  countless  parallels  such  as  ihi.-: 
to  be  found  In  the  truth  of  Russian  hl.story 
The  Russians  have  not  changed  and  will  not 
change.  Their  goal  for  centuries  has  been 
world  domination.  We  In  our  time  are  fared 
with  the  challenge  of  what  to  do  about  this 
centuries-long  menace  to  peace  and  freedom 

As  I  have  observed,  another  round  of  sum- 
mitry U  a  certainty.  The  quesUon  U  now 
pertinent — how  shall  the  United  States  take 
advantage  of  the  Imperial  Russian  crisis  to 
win  a  genuine  peace  with  universal  freedom'' 

Should  we  repeat  the  errors  of  W^orld  War 
II  by  rushing  to  the  defense  of  imperial 
Russia  in  order  to  preserve  the  Russian  em- 
pire against  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  to  re- 
gain their  lost  territories? 

Should  we  desert  our  proven  allies,  tlic 
peoples  of  the  captive  non-Russian  nations 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  by  supporting  a 
nonaggresslon  pact  between  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact? 

The  answer  to  both  these  questions  should 
be  an  emphatic  and  articulate  no  from  the 
electorate  of  our  Nation 

What  then  should  we  do  In  the  Internal 
crisis  which  now  confronU  imperial  Russia? 

I  have  proposed  that  President  Kennedy 
extend  the  good  offices  of  our  country  to 
negotiate  nonaggresslon  pacts  between  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  European  nations  and 
Moscow.  The  tidal  wave  of  new  hope  and 
old  purposes  which  is  rising  up  in  the  cap- 
tive nations  Is  Mr  Khrushchev's  only  real 
problem  It  Is  true  that  Chinese  national- 
ism Is  a  threat  to  the  Russian  empire,  but 
Mr  Khrushchev  cannot  deal  effectively  with 
that  problem  until  he  settles  accounts  with 
the  peoples  of  the  captive  European  nations 
Unless  he  settles  those  accounts  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  captive  peoples  he  will  soon  be 
faced  with  a  symphony  of  popular  revolu- 
tions from  the  Baltic  to  the  Caspian  Seas. 
R4d  China  Is  now  stimulating  that  move- 
ment and  can  bring  It  to  a  point  of  climax 
at  any  time  by  using  its  manpower  to  re- 
cover her  lost  territories  In  tha  Far  East 
The   Chinese  people  need  those  vast  virgin 
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lands  for  Ita  expanding  populatton  and  It  la 
only  a  matter  of  tima  before  neeeaalty  movaa 
Peiping  to  action. 

Our  good  olBoea  propoaal  to  Khmahdaar 
should  Include  exerclaa  of  tha  prindpla  of 
self-determination  uadar  intamatlonal  au- 
pervUlon  through  which  tha  eaptlva  na- 
tions can  make  a  free  cholca  aa  to  thair 
status.  The  choices  offered  the  people  of 
every  captive  nation  should  include  the 
right  to  be  allied  with  imperial  Russia,  the 
right  to  independent  governments  of  their 
free  choice  either  as  allies  of  Imperial  Russia 
or  as  neutrals.  In  all  caaee,  however,  a  non- 
aggresslon   pact    with    the   Ruaaian   nation 


would  ba  a  eartainty  for  every  other  nation 
involvad  in  tha  plahlacitaa. 

This  proposal  oorreaponds  with  the  raall- 
tlaa  at  Ufa  behind  tha  Iron  Curtain.  It  sup- 
porta  tha  cause  of  peace  with  freedom.  It 
woukl  aava  tha  Russians  from  impending 
diaaster.  It  could  prevent  a  war  which  will 
aurely  come  if  the  present  course  of  inter- 
national developments  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. 

So  we  may  conclude  that  the  Hungarian 
Preedom  Revolution  of  1956  was  not  defeated 
in  its  purposes.  Victory  was  delayed  by  the 
aggression  of  Imperial  Russia.  But  the 
seeds  of  new  hope  planted  by  that  revolu- 


tion have  brought  forth  a  rebirth  of  thoae 
old  purposes  which  have  moved  the  peoples 
of  all  central-east  Europe  for  centuries.  For 
that  contribution  the  world  owes  a  great  debt 
to  the  Hungarian  people.  Tha  saerlfloa  of 
the  Hungarian  nation  to  tha  canae  of  peace 
and  freedom  will  be  rewarded  in  tha  order  of 
world  Justice  which  will  follow  the  crisis  of 
this  moment.  All  of  you  gathered  here  to- 
day, can  take  satisfaction  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  land  of  your  forefathers  has 
remained  ever  true  to  its  historic  commit- 
ments. Fidelity  to  that  commitment  will 
liberate  Hungary  and  return  freedom  and 
national  Independence  to  its  people. 


SENATE 

TiESD.vY,  August  20, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  God  of  all  grace,  again  with 
a  new  day  we  bow  at  this  altar  the 
Founding  Fathers  built  at  the  threshold 
of  daily  deliberation,  when  In  the  minis- 
try of  public  affairs,  before  the  chosen 
servants  of  the  people  talk  to  each  other. 
they  may  listen  to  Thee.  And  so.  with 
distracting  public  problems  haunting 
this  forum  of  debate,  some  strange,  sad. 
Joyous  yearning,  unsatisfled  ever,  bids 
us  put  down  whatever  is  in  our  hands, 
be  they  tools  or  weapons,  that  we  may 
look  toward  the  far  horizons  of  Thy  gtild- 
Ing  providence.  That  stretched-out 
horizon  reminds  us  constantly  that  every 
question  which  clamors  for  solution  in 
our  homeland  has  to  do  with  the  press- 
ing problems  which  concern  Thy  chil- 
dren under  all  skies. 

In  this  temple  of  democracy  save  us, 
we  beseech  Thee,  from  the  perversion  of 
power  that  has  not  Thee  in  awe.  Upon 
the  altar  of  our  freedom  may  there  ever 
be  lifted  the  offering  of  an  humtaJe  and 
contrite  heart. 

In  these  days  freighted  with  destiny 
for  us  and  for  the  world,  as  keepers  of 
the  sacred  flame  may  we  fail  not  man 
nor  Thee. 

Hear  our  prayer  In  the  dear  Redeem- 
er's name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstibld,  and 
by  unanimous  oonaent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, August  19. 1963,  was  6i8penatd  with. 


MESSAQES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BIU£ 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  commmiicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  aimounced  that  on 
August  19,  1963,  The  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  193.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  M.  Sgt.  Ben- 
jamin A.  Cantnl,  U.8.  Army; 

S.  1003.  An  act  for  tha  raUaf  of  tha  MM- 
dlesez  Concrete  Produeta  it  Excavating 
Corp.; 


S.  1388.  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Oaeha  National  Forest,  Utah;  and 

B.  1652.  An  act  to  amend  tiie  National  Cul- 
tural Center  Act  to  extend  the  termination 
date  contained  therein,  and  to  enlarge  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
stmdry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3872)  to  increase 
the  lending  authority  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  Washington,  to  extend  the 
period  within  which  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  may  exercise  its 
functions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmoits  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  6177)  to  amend  section  2(a)  of 
•rUele  yi  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  of  1947  relating  to  the  an- 
nual payment  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  the  United  States. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1139) 
to  repeal  a  portion  of  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental National  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1943.  approved  October  26. 1942 
(56  Stat.  990,  999),  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  33)  granting  consent  for  an 
extension  of  4  years  of  the  Interstate 
Compact  To  Conserve  Oil  and  Gas,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

Hit.  221.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
Utta  88,  naited  Stataa  Code,  to  provide  edu- 
oatlonal  aaalatanoe  to  the  children  of  vet- 


erans who  are  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled from  an  injury  or  disease  arising  out 
of  active  milltEiry,  naval,  or  air  service  dur- 
ing a  period  of  war  or  the  induction  period; 

H.R.  772.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer for  urban  renewal  porpoaes  of  land  pur- 
chased for  a  low-rent  housing  project  In  the 
city  of  Detroit,  Mich.; 

H.R.  1138.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  pay  fair  value  for  im- 
provements located  on  the  railroad  right-of- 
way  owned  by  bona  fide  leaaeea  or  permittees; 

H.R.  1233.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
statement and  validation  of  U.8.  oil  and  gas 
lease  numbered  Sacramento  037562-0.  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJi.  4479.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  the  State  of  California  of  certain 
mineral  ri^te  reserved  to  the  United  States 
in  certain  real  property  in  California; 

H.R.  4842.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  extend  the  time  of  an- 
nual meetings,  and  for  other  purpoaaa; 

H  Jt.  5048.  An  act  to  amend  aectlon  207 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  eliminate  the 
provision  preaently  limiting  mortgages  there- 
under to  the  cost  of  the  physical  improve- 
ments Involved; 

HA.  5160.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  pay  fair  value  for  im- 
provements located  on  the  railroad  rights- 
of-way  owned  by  bona  fide  lessees  or  per- 
mittees; 

H.R.  6250.  An  act  to  amend  section  411(a) 
at  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  Increaae 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation payable  to  widows  of  veterans  dy- 
ing from  service-connected  disabilities; 

H.R.  6778.  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  from  10  to  20  miles 
the  area  within  which  the  Postmaster  Oen- 
eral  may  establish  stations,  subetatlona,  or 
branches  of  poet  ofQces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  6118.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  provid- 
ing for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
into  the  Utilon  with  respect  to  the  selection 
of  public  lands  for  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion ci  commtinitles; 

HH.  6396.  An  act  to  permit  certain  Oov- 
emment  employees  to  elect  to  receive  com- 
pensation in  accordance  with  section  401  of 
the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945  in  lieu 
of  certain  compensation  at  a  saved  rate,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

B.H.  7221.  An  act  to  modify  the  flood  con- 
trol project  for  Four  River  Basins,  Fla.; 

HJl.  7405.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  to  vote  for  an 
increase  in  the  Bank's  authorized  capital 
stock;  and 

Hit.  7406.  An  act  to  provide  for  increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank,  and  for 
other  purpoaaa. 


ENROLLED  BHJfl  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
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foUotrlnc  enrolled  bills,  and  ihey  were 
signed  by  tlM  President  pro  tempore: 

HA.  StTa.  An  met  to  lncr««M  tb«  landing 
ftuttaaity  of  tb*  Sxport-Import  B*nJk  of 
WMhlngton.  to  •xtond  the  period  within 
whlcii  th«  B^ort-Import  Bank  of  Wuhing- 
ton  may  wtelM  Ita  functions,  and  for  other 
purpoMa; 

HJI.  6177.  An  act  to  proTlde  for  Increaeed 
Federal  Oovenunant  partlclpaUon  in  meet- 
ing the  ooBte  of  maintaining  the  Nation's 
Capital  City  and  to  authorise  Federal  loane 
to  the  DIatrlot  at  Columbia  for  capital  Im- 
provement profraoM;  and 

H.R.  7043.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
Btarch  2.  1931.  to  provide  that  certain  pro- 
ceedings of  tb«  Veterans  of  World  Wsr  I 
of  the  United  Stataa.  Incorporated,  shall  be 
printed  m  a  Houm  document,  and  for  other 
purpoeee. 


lieu  of  certain  compensation  at  a  saved  rate, 
and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Ottce  and  Civil  Service. 

HJt  7406  An  act  to  amend  the  Br«tton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorise  the  VJS. 
Governor  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  to  vote  for 
an  Increase  In  the  Bank's  authorised  capital 
stock:   and 

HR  740<J  An  act  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
Inter-American  Develnpmejit  Bank,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations 


By  Mr  MA0NU8ON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Glenn  W  Moore,  and  sundry  other  persons 
for  permanent  appointment  In  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey;    and 

Penttl  A  Stark,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  permanent  appointment  In  the  Coast 
and  Oeodetlc  Survey. 
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HOUSK  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  foUowliig  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

HJt.  231.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
UUe  88.  U&ltad  States  Code,  to  provide  edu- 
oaUonal  aHUtane*  to  the  children  of  vet- 
erans who  unf  psrmanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled from  an  Injury  or  disease  arising  out 
of  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service  during 
a  period  of  war  or  the  Induction  period;  to 
the  Commlttoa  osi  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
HJt.  772.  An  aet  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer for  urban  ransfwal  purpoeea  of  land  pur- 
Phased  for  a  low-rant  housing  project  In  the 
city  of  Detroit,  Mleh.: 

HJl.  4Ma.  An  aet  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Aet  to  extend  the  time  at  an- 
nual maatlnga,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  and 
HJt.  5048.  An  aet  to  amend  section  a07  of 
the  National  Bousing  Act  to  eliminate  the 
provision  praaently  limiting  mortgagee 
thereunder  to  tba  cost  of  the  physical  Un- 
provemenU  InvolTad;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HJI.  1188.  An  aet  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  pay  fair  value  for  Im- 
provecnenta  locatad  on  the  railroad  right-of- 
way  owned  by  bona  nde  leasees  or  per- 
mittees; 

HJi.  5100.  An  aet  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Araay  to  pay  fair  value  for  Im- 
provements located  on  the  railroad  rights-of- 
way  owned  by  bona  fide  lessees  or  per- 
mltteee;  and 

H^.  7221.  An  aet  to  modify  the  flood  con- 
trol project  for  Four  River  Basins.  Pla.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

HA.  1233.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  reln- 
sUtement  aiul  validation  of  U^.  oU  and  gas 
lease  numbered  flaCramento  037552- C.  and 
for  other  purpoeea; 

H  R.  4479.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  the  Stote  of  California  of  certain 
mineral  rlghta  raaenred  to  the  United  States 
In  certain  real  property  In  California;  and 

H.B.8118.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding for  tha  admission  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  Into  the  Union  with  respect  to  the 
selecUon  of  pubUc  lands  for  the  development 
and  expansion  of  communities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5280.  An  aet  to  amend  section  411(a) 
of  Utle  88,  XT&lted  States  Code,  to  Increase 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation payable  to  widows  of  veterans 
dying  from  serrlee-oonnected  disabilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

HJt.  5778.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  from  10  to  20  miles 
the  area  within  which  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral may  eetabllah  stations,  substations,  or 
branches  of  post  oOces.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

HJI.  8898.  An  aet  to  permit  certain  Gov- 
ernment employs aa  to  elect  to  receive  com- 
pensation In  aooordanoe  with  section  401  of 
the  Federal  Kmployees  Pay  Act  of   1946  In 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr  MANsrntLo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning:  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  mlnute.s. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGrS  DURING 
SENATE  8E6SION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate 
for  the  remainder  of  this  week. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Ls 
there  objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr  President.  I  do 
not  object  to  such  meetings  of  those  three 
committees. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  MONRONEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S  1153  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  thereunder,  and  for  other  purpo-ses 
(Rept     No     446) 

By  Mr  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Commute* 
on  Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment 

S  1543  A  bill  to  repeal  that  portion  of  the 
act  of  March  3.  1893.  which  prohibits  the 
employment,  in  any  Government  service  or 
by  any  officer  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  of 
any  employee  of  the  Plnkerton  Detective 
Agpriry  or  any  similar  ageiuy  (  Rept    No    447) 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

BilLs  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    DIRKSEN: 
S    20«2    A    bin    for   the   relief   of   Klrlakos 
Delulls;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr    YARBORQUGH 
H     2063    A   bin   for   the  relief  of   HonoraU 
A    Vda  de  Narra,    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yakboiouch  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  YARBOROUGH  (by  request)  : 
S  2064  A  bill  to  relieve  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration from  paying  Interest  on  the 
amount  of  capital  funds  transferred  In 
fiscal  year  1962  from  the  direct  loan  revolv- 
ing fund  to  the  loan  guarantee  revolving 
fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yabbobougb  when 
he  lntr<xluced  the  above  bUI.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  JAVIT8: 
S  2065  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstantln 
P  Vellskakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jvidlclary 

By  Mr  MOSS: 
s  2066  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate 
(•ommerce  Act  to  grant  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  to  any  common  carrier  that  is  subject 
to  any  of  the  provisions  of  part  1  of  the  act 
that  Is  engaged  In  or  proposes  to  engage  In 
the  Interstate  transportation  of  coal  by  pipe- 
line, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(See  remarks  of  Mr  Moss  when  he  Intro- 
d<ired  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under  a 
separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  PEXL 
S  2067  A  bill  to  add  a  new  Utle  XI  to 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Pd.l  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 
As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  I.abor 
and  PubUc   Welfare 

Ewan  Clague,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Lab<jr  Statistics,  US  Depart- 
ment of  I^tbor 


HONORATA  A.  VDA   DE  NARRA 

Mr  YARBOROUGH,  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Honorata  A.  Vda  dr 
Nana 

This  bill  would  permit  Mrs.  Narra  to 
enter  a  claim  for  payment  of  gratuitous 
national  service  life  insurance  and  would 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  receive  such  claim  and  to  pay 
such  insurance  benefits  previously  au- 
thorized under  section  602(d)  of  the  Na- 
tional .Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1940— now  repealed — as  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  would  have  been  pay- 
able had  Mrs.  Narra  made  such  applica- 
tion as  required  by  such  act. 

The  fact  situation  in  this  case  is  un- 
u.sual  Mrs.  Narra,  a  resident  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  had  a  son  who 
served  with  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  While  so  serving,  the 
son,  Florentiro  A.  Narra.  died  on  March 
1.  1942  According  to  the  National  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1940.  claim  under  thr 


act  had  to  be  filed  within  7  years  after 
the  date  of  death.  However,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  did  not  officially  notify 
Mrs,  Narra  of  the  death  of  her  son  until 
January  29,  1958,  16  years  after  the  date 
of  his  death. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  justness  and  desirability  of  this 
bill  becomes  evident.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  now  give  the  matter  rapid 
consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2063)  for  the  reUef  of 
Honorata  A.  Vda  de  Narra,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Yarborougr,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PAYMENT  BY  VEH'ERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  INTEREST  ON 
CERTAIN  CAPITAL  FUNDS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Bir.  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  relieve  the  Veterans' 
Administration  from  paying  interest  on 
the  amount  of  capital  funds  transferred 
in  fiscal  year  1962  from  the  direct  loan 
revolving  fund  to  the  loan  guarantee  re- 
volving fimd. 

Section  1823(b)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  requires  the  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  pay 
interest  on  funds  advanced  by  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
the  purpose  of  making  direct  loans  to 
veterans  to  buy  or  build  homes  or  farm- 
houses. The  interest  paid  by  veterans 
on  these  direct  loans  is  used  to  make  the 
interest  payments  to  the  Treasury  on  the 
borrowed  funds  and  to  cover  the  losses 
incurred  by  the  direct  loan  program. 

Public  Law  87-404  authorized  the 
transfer  of  funds  from  the  direct  loan 
revolving  fund  to  the  loan  guarantee  re- 
volving fund  during  the  fiscal  year  1962 
in  order  to  finance  the  increased  cost  of 
claims  and  property  acquisitions  result- 
ing from  defaulted  guaranteed  or  In- 
sured loans.  Pursuant  to  this  provision, 
$105.7  million  was  transferred  from  the 
direct  loan  revolving  fund  to  the  loan 
guarantee  revolving  fund.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  the  Administrator  is  required  to 
pay  approximately  $4  million  annually 
in  interest  payments  to  the  Treasury  on 
these  transferred  funds  even  though 
they  have  not  t>een  used  in  making  direct 
loans  and  do  not  provide  any  income 
with  which  to  meet  the  Interest  pay- 
ments owed  to  the  Treasury.  Therefore, 
the  interest  income  earned  by  the  direct 
loan  revolving  fund  has  been  used  to 
cover  the  interest  due  on  the  trans- 
ferred $105.7  million  which  does  not  It- 
self produce  any  income  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to  re- 
move the  obligation  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  pay 
interest  to  the  Treasury  on  the  funds 
which  were  transferred  to  the  kMUi 
guarantee  revolving  fund  from  the  direct 
loan  revolving  fund.  1^118  revocation 
would  be  retroactive  as  to  previous  Inter- 
est payments  which  have  already  been 
paid  to  the  Treasury. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  2064)  to  relieve  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  from  paying  in- 
terest on  the  amount  of  capital  funds 
transferred  in  fiscal  year  1962  from  the 
direct  loan  revolving  fund  to  the  loan 
guaranty  revolving  fund,  introduced  by 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1823(b)  of  tlUe  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "The  Administrator  shall 
not  be  required  to  pay  Interest  on  transfers 
made  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  February  13, 
1962  (76  Stat.  8),  from  the  capital  of  the 
'Direct  loans  to  veterans  and  reserves  re- 
TOlTlng  fund'  to  the  'Loan  guaranty  revolv- 
ing fund'  and  adjustments  shall  be  made  for 
payments  of  Interest  on  such  transfers  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sentence." 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  COAL  BY 
PIPELINE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  many 
times  I  have  expressed  on  t^s  floor,  and 
elsewhere,  my  deep  concern  about  the 
seriously  depressed  conditions  in  our 
domestic  mining  industry.  One  of  the 
hardest  hit  areas  in  the  Nation  is  Carbon 
Coimty.  in  my  own  State  of  Utah,  where 
the  economy  is  almost  entirely  depend- 
ent on  a  healthy  coal  industry. 

The  rough  time  the  coal  industry  has 
been  experiencing  in  recent  years  re- 
sults, in  part  at  least,  from  the  generally 
unfavorable  competitive  position  of  coal 
vls-a-vis  consumer  prices  of  other  fuel 
energy  sources  that  move  by  pipeline. 
It  has  become  increasingly  evident  to 
me  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  help  this 
industry  and  the  people  who  work  in  it 
is  through  reducing  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing coaL  Western  railroads  are  woiidng 
on  this  problem.  Under  development  is 
an  integrated  train  that  will  move  at 
once  many  times  the  number  of  cars 
heretofore  possible.  And  also  I  feel  we 
must  open  the  door  to  the  construction 
of  coal  pipelines. 

I  therefore  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  grant  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  to  any  common  carrier 
that  is  subject  to  any  of  the  provisions 
of  part  1  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  and  is  engaged  in,  or  proposes  to  en- 
gage in,  the  interstate  transportation  of 
coal  by  pipeline,  the  proposed  operations 
of  which  have  been  foimd  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  be  in  the  public 
interest  and  for  the  public  benefit. 

Tliis  is  substantially  the  same  bill 
which  was  forwarded  as  an  administra- 
tion proposal  in  March  of  1962,  and  on 
which  hearings  were  held  last  session 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
The  bill  has  been  amended,  however,  to 
meet  some  of  the  objections  raised  to  it 
in  those  hearings. 


One  of  the  principal  concerns  In  con- 
structing an  interstate  pipeline  is  with 
acquiring  rights-of-way  at  a  reasonable 
expense  and  in  the  shortest  possible 
period  of  time.  The  right  of  eminent 
domain  assists  in  overcoming  the  diffl- 
culties  encountered  with  problems  con- 
cerning time,  expense,  and  obstruction. 
Without  the  right  of  eminent  domain  it 
would  be  extremely  difQcult — virtually 
impossible — to  acquire  the  many  miles  of 
rights-of-way  needed  for  such  a  line. 
There  is  now  no  Federal  law  that  grants 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  coal 
pipelines.  Since  most  of  the  coal  pipe- 
lines which  are  likely  to  be  constructed 
will  operate  in  Interstate  commerce,  it 
would  be  appropriate  that  Federal  au- 
thority for  the  exercise  of  eminent  do- 
main be  enacted. 

Congress  has  taken  many  measures  to 
try  to  assist  the  coal  Industry.  As  a  re- 
sult, coal's  future  now  appears  less  dark. 
The  decades  of  research  on  coal  may 
soon  bear  fruit.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  as  floor  leader  in  the  Senate  de- 
bate on  the  bill  we  passed  last  session  to 
establish  an  Office  of  Coal  Research. 
Under  this  bill  the  University  of  Utah  in 
Salt  Lake  City  is  now  engaged  in  re- 
search which  holds  great  promise. 

The  Interior  Department  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1963 — which 
now  has  become  Public  Law  88-79 — car- 
ried in  it  an  item  of  $250,000  to  begin  a 
Bureau  of  Mines  study  on  entrainment 
carbonization  as  a  means  of  producing 
tars  and  oils  from  Utah  and  other  west- 
em  coals.  These  fimds  were  written  into 
the  bill  at  my  request  by  the  Interior  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  to  whom  I 
am  most  gratefid. 

In  concert  with  Senators  from  other 
coal -mining  States,  I  have  regularly  and 
vigorously  protested  against  the  exces- 
sive imports  of  residual  oil.  As  a  result, 
these  imports  have  been  ciffbed— or  not 
increased  as  much  as  at  first  we  had 
feared  they  would  be. 

All  of  this  has  helped  strengthen  the 
coal  industry  and  has  brightened  the 
outlook  for  its  future.  But  coal  miners 
and  their  families  cannot  live  on  prom- 
ises that  conditions  in  the  industry  on 
which  they  depend  for  a  living  will  some 
time  change  for  the  better.  They  want 
the  kind  of  help  which  wUl  provide  more 
jobs  now — or  next  month. 

As  a  sponsor  and  supporter  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  I  was  in  a 
strong  poeition  to  urge  favorable  action 
on  two  ARA  industrial  loan  applications 
from  Carbon  County  coal  companies 
which  will  make  some  new  jobs — but  not 
nearly  enough. 

Carbon  County  needs  some  assurance 
of  a  development  in  the  coed  industry 
which  will  put  it  back  into  a  booming 
coal  business.  In  my  opinion,  the  coal 
slurry  pipeline  proposal  offers  the  great- 
est hope.  The  Consolidation  Coal  Co., 
which  now  operates  a  coal  pipeline 
in  the  East,  has  proposed  a  pipeline  from 
Carbon  County  to  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
I  have  conferred  many  times  on  this 
proposal  with  company  officials.  Such  a 
pipeline  would  make  Utah  coal  more 
competitive  with  oil  and  natural  gas  for 
the  big  markets  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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The  recent  ■wufnn  of  the  Utah  8Ute 
LeglalAtura  anartert  coal  pipeline  emi- 
nent domain  IcflilaUoQ  which  I  both  en- 
couraged and  endoned. 

So  Utah  is  ready  to  move;  and  I  be- 
lieve tome  oCber  States  are.  too.  I  am 
convinced,  therefore,  that  enactment  of 
the  bill  I  now  send  to  the  deak.  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  is  highly  important 
to  the  efTeetiTe  utilization  of  one  of  our 
moi.1  Important  natural  resources — coal. 

The  VICB  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bin  (S.  30«6}  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  to  grant  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  to  any  common  car- 
rier that  Is  subject  to  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  part  1  of  the  act  that  is  engaged 
in  or  proposes  to  engage  In  the  inter- 
state transportation  of  coal  by  pipeline, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Moss,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


Aufjust  20 


EXPANSION  OP  FORKION  LANGUAOB 
AND  ARKA  STUDIES  IN  THE 
UNlVEKSmSS  AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOIJ9 

Mr.  FEUU.  Mr.  President,  the  pre- 
eminence of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  field 
of  International  affairs  Is  well  noted  and 
generally  recognized.  It  is  an  inescap- 
able fact  which  carries  with  it  a  great 
re^xmsibilltj.  To  meet  this  responsi- 
bility we  must  make  a  greater  effort  in 
this  country  to  promote  an  understand- 
ing and  awareness  of  the  problems  faced 
by  other  countries.  There  is  no  simple 
approach  to  this  problem,  but  there  are 
substantial  efforts  that  we  can  make 
which  will  greatly  help  to  meet  it.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  today  one  positive 
step  we  can  take. 

The  bin  I  am  Introducing,  which  is 
identical  to  HJL  6113  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative RacsAUt  T.  Hanha,  of  Cali- 
fdrnia,  would  greatly  exi)and  our  pro- 
grams in  the  t*'^rYi\r\^  of  foreign  affairs, 
language  and  area  studies.  It  would  au- 
thorize the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
through  contracts  with  universities.  State 
departments  of  education  and  other  ap- 
propriate agencies,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  programs 
in  International  affairs,  language  and 
area  studies.  The  Individuals  selected 
would  be  trained  for  overseas  employ- 
ment, or  for  work  In  the  United  States, 
as  teachers  and  researchers  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  foreign  languages  and  area 
stiidles. 

I  would  suppose  that  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  teachers  In  this  Nation 
who  teach  languages,  foreign  affairs,  or 
area  studies  hare  ever  visited  the  nation 
of  their  spedaltr.  But  I  can  Imagine  the 
tremendous  Impact  on  their  teaching  If 
this  were  made  possible.  My  bill  pro- 
vides for  this  (vportunlty. 

The  bill  also  takes  Into  account  the 
great  need  for  more  advanced  training 
in  these  fields  for  our  teachers  In  the 
secondary  school  system,  and  for  those 
who  are  prospcettye  teachers.  And  to 
facilitate  thl«  part  of  the  program,  the 
bill  authorlaet  the  hiring  and  travel  of 
foreign  scholars  who  would  aid  in  the 
Instruction  of  these  teachers. 


On  May  24.  1963.  I  submitted  a  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Conunlttee  regarding  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Academy  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. In  outlining  my  opposition  to  the 
proposal,  I  stated  my  belief  that  we  can 
do  the  Job  of  better  preparing  those  who 
represent  us  abroad  by  better  utilizing 
the  existing  facilities  In  our  great  uni- 
versities and  by  better  utilizing  and  ex- 
panding the  facilities  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute.  I  also  exjjrcssed  the 
fear  that  there  might  be  an  Intellectual 
timidity  amoniTst  the  faculty  of  such  an 
Academy,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  free  discussion  of  controversial  mat- 
ters. 

My  bill,  which  would  add  a  new  title 
to  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
provides  for  $10  million  for  fiscal  year 
1964    and    thereafter    such    moneys    as 
Congress    may    deem    appropriate.     It 
would    channel    Federal    funds,    on    a 
matching  basis  In  some  cases,  into  al- 
ready established  programs  in  the  Inter- 
national studies  field  and  would  make 
possible    new    programs    that    are    not 
presently  being  pursued.     I  feel  It  much 
more  appropriate  and   fiscally   sounder 
to  use  Federal  funds  to  strengthen  ex- 
isting facilities  which  prepare  those  who 
represent  us  abroad  tiian  to  pour  money 
into  a  National  Academy  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs which  gives  us  no  assurance  of  Im- 
proving upon  an  already  well-established 
and  advanced  system. 

I  cannot  emphasize  how  vitally  im- 
portant It  is  that  we  expand  our  breadth 
of  knowledge  and  training  in  the  fields 
of  foreign  languages  and  studies.  My 
own  experiences  as  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  and  with  the  International  Rescue 
Conunlttee  were  aided  considerably  by 
the  training  I  received  In  these  fields. 
But  a  positive  effort  to  expand  this 
training  Is  important  if  we  are  to  change 
the  normally  insular  attitudes  of  this 
country  to  ones  which  are  international 
in  outlook.  In  this  manner,  we  will  both 
meet  our  responsibilities  in  this  nuclear 
age.  and  provide  the  basis  for  continued 
world  leadership. 

I  am  happy  to  associate  myself  with 
the  efforts  of  Representative  Hanna  who 
has  shown  real  leadership  in  this  field. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  may  be  Inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Recobd. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Ricohd. 

The  bill  (S.  2067)  to  add  a  new  tlUe 
XI  to  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Pell,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rzcoao,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  fry  tKe  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  new 
title  be  added  to  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1»58  to  be  known  aa  title  XI 

"(a)  The  Congress  flnda  and  declares  that 
th«  International  proirrama  and  activities 
of  ih«  Unlt«d  States  business  communitr. 
cultiiral  and  etfueatlonal  institutions,  and 
Oovemment  havs  attained  a  position  o<  pri- 
mary kmportancs  to  the  national  security 
and  the  economic  and  •ociai  welfare  of  the 
United   States.     The    Congress    also    nnds    a 


new  need  for  competence  In  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  area  studies.  Further,  with  the 
Increasing  responsibilities  inherent  to  United 
SUtes  free  world  leadership,  these  interna- 
tlonal  programs  and  actlTltlcs  will  require 
continued  expansion  In  scope  and  Improve- 
ment In  quality,  with  respect  both  to  the 
personnel  engaged  in  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
need  of  every  private  citizen  to  be  well 
Informed. 

"(b)  The  national  need  for  people  with 
knowledge  In  fields  related  to  International 
!i(T  i!rs  Is  nut  currently  being  met,  and  large- 
scale  efforU  win  be  required  to  meet  the 
mounting  needs  of  the  future.  A  greater 
number  of  students,  teachers,  businessmen, 
pruffssional  people,  and  Government  officials 
must  be  t)ett€r  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
growing  challenges  and  opportunities  In  the 
International  field  There  Is  also  a  growing 
need  fur  a  better  informed  citizenry.  It  is  the 
purpose  (if  this  Act  to  Improve  and  develop 
the  facilities  In  Institutions  of  education  for 
the  training  of  students,  teachers,  and  oth- 
ers In  the  field  of  International  affairs. 

■  INTERNATIONAL       JLWTAXKS       RaOCaAMS 

■  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
arrange  through  contracts  with  Institutions 
of  higher  education.  SUte  departmenU  of 
education,  and  other  appropriate  agencies 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  pro- 
grams of  International  afTalrs,  language,  and 
area  studies  for  the  training  cf  Individuals 
for— 

"(1)  oversea  employment  as  administra- 
tive or  technical  personnel  In  business  or 
CJoverument  work; 

"(2)  work  in  the  United  SUtes  In  Inter- 
national affairs;  or 

•■(3)  teaching  or  research  work  In  Inter- 
national afTalrs; 

"(4)  teaching  or  research  In  foreign  lan- 
guages and  area  studies. 

Any  such  program  may  Include  necessary 
language  training  and  guidance  and  coun- 
seling In  employment  opportunities.  Any 
such  arrangement  will  k>e  on  a  matching 
basis  with  regard  to  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  program  with  respect  to 
which  it  Is  made.  Including  the  cost  of 
grants  to  the  staff  for  travel  In  the  foreign 
areas,  regions,  or  countries  with  which  the 
subject  matter  of  the  field  or  fields  In  which 
they  are  or  will  be  working  la  concerned 
and  the  cost  of  travel  of  foreign  scholars 
and  teachers  to  enable  them  to  teach  or  as- 
sist in  teaching  In  such  program  and  the 
cost  of  their  return,  and  ahaU  be  made  on 
such  conditions  as  the  Conunlssloner  finds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  The  Conunlssloner  Is  also  authorized 
to  pay  stipends  to  individuals  xindergoing 
advanced  training  in  all  studies  related  to 
International  affairs  at  any  short-term  or 
regular  session  of  any  institution  of  higher 
education,  or  of  a  comparable  institution 
abroad  approved  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner.  Including  allowances  for  de- 
pendenU  and  for  travel  to  and  from  their 
places  of  residence,  but  only  upon  re.oson- 
able  assurances  that  the  recipient  of  such 
stipends  will,  on  completion  of  their  train- 
ing, be  available  for  teaching  International 
affairs  In  an  educational  Institution  or  for 
such  other  service  of  a  public  natwe  as  may 
be  permitted  in  regulations  of  the  Conunls- 
sloner 
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inteakational  affaibs  iNsrrrvTis  roR  stc- 

ONOAST     SCHOOL     TEACHE&a     OB     PBOSI'ECTIVE 
TKACHEBS 

"(a)  The  Commissioner  la  authorized  to 
arrange  through  contracU  with  institutions 
of  higher  education  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  short-term  or  regular  ses- 
sloii  Institutes  for  teachers  in  aeoondary 
schools  In  order  to  give  tiMtn  a  broMlsr  under- 
BtajMUng  of  InternatlonsJ  affairs,  and  to  Im- 
prove their  language  proficiency.  Any  such 
arrangement  may  cover  the  cost  of  the  esUb- 


llsliment  and  operation  of  the  institute  with 
respect  to  which  it  is  made,  including  the 
cost  of  grants  to  the  staJT  of  travel  in  the 
foreign  areas,  regions,  or  oountrlea  with 
which  the  subject  matter  of  the  field  or  fields 
in  which  they  are  or  will  be  working  Is  oon- 
cerned.  and  the  cost  of  travel  of  foreign 
scholars  and  teachers  or  prospective  teachers 
to  enable  them  to  teach  or  assist  In  teaching 
in  such  institute  and  the  cost  of  their  return, 
and  shall  be  made  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Commissioner  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
pay  stipends  to  any  individual  to  study  in 
a  program  assisted  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  upon  determining  that  assisting 
such  Individual  in  such  studies  will  promote 
the  purpose  of  this  Act.  Stipends  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  may  include 
allowances  for  dependenU  and  for  travel  to 
and  from  the  place  of  residence. 

"APPBOPBIATtONS    AUTHOUZED 

"There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1964,  and  such  amounts  as 
the  Congress  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  program  authorized  by  this  Act  in 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year." 


AMENDMENT  TO  TITLiE  VI  OF  S.  1731. 
THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distingiilshed  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  K«atinc]  and 
myself,  I  submit,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  us  Jointly  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  title  VI  of  S.  1731.  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1963. 

This  amendmoit  represents  a  combi- 
nation of  the  proposals  previously  made 
individually  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kxatihg]  and  myself.  On 
August  9,  the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
York  submitted  his  amendment,  and  on 
August  13,  I  submitted  my  amendment. 
Since  then  we  have  endeavored  to  com- 
bine our  proposals  into  a  comprehensive 
revision  of  title  VI  that  meets  the  ob- 
jectives both  of  us  were  seeking.  The 
amendment  we  submit  today  is  the  re- 
sult of  that  effort,  and  It  Is  my  hope  that 
it  will  be  received  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
structive bipartisanship  in  which  it  is 
offered. 

I  have  Joined  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KxATnra]  to  revise  title 
VI  of  the  civil  rights  bill  to  make  it  both 
more  effective  and  more  hmnane.  The 
administration's  bOl  is  defective  in  two 
ways.  It  relies  entirely  on  the  punitive 
remedy  of  cutting  off  fimds  and  yet  it 
gives  Federal  administrators  the  dis- 
cretion to  take  no  action  at  all  to  end 
discrimination.  It  is  an  all-or-nothing 
approach  that  might  work  great  hard- 
ship upon  many  people  in  some  cases  and 
be  totally  ineffective  in  other  cases. 

Since  the  administration  bill  has  been 
Introduced,  much  criticism  of  title  VI 
has  been  expressed.  Many  sound  argu- 
ments have  been  raised  against  title  VI 
on  the  floor  of  the  S^iate.  I  believe 
many  of  the  arguments  that  hare  been 
made  are  valid.  I  agree  that  it  is  wrong 
to  allow  a  cutoff  of  Federal  funds  with- 
out any  provision  for  Judicial  review. 

I  agree  that  an  antidiscrimination  pro- 
vision should  not  be  used  to  take  away 
benefits  on  a  wholesale  basis  where  no 
discrimination  exists  Just  to  get  at  one 


instance  where  It  does  exist.  I  agree  that 
an  administrator  should  not  have  un- 
limited discretion  to  decide  whether  or 
not  he  will  take  any  action  to  end  dis- 
crimination in  programs  using  Federal 
funds. 

Our  amendment  remedies  all  of  these 
objections.  In  its  main  outline,  it  works 
as  follows: 

First.  Discrimination  would  be  pro- 
hibited in  every  program  or  activity  that 
is  financed  with  Federal  funds.  This  is 
a  matter  of  simple  Justice.  It  is  also 
very  likely  a  requirement  of  the  fifth 
amendment. 

Second.  If  any  discrimination  oc- 
curred, the  administrator  of  the  program 
would  be  required  to  take  action.  He 
could  either  ask  the  Attorney  Greneral  to 
institute  a  civil  action  to  end  the  dis- 
crimination or  he  could  withhold  further 
financial  assistance.  I  would  hope  and 
expect  that  principal  reliance  would  be 
placed  on  the  remedy  of  a  lawsuit.  Cut- 
ting off  funds  does  not  end  discrimina- 
tions— a  lawsuit  does. 

Third.  The  Attorney  General  would  be 
specifically  authorized  to  bring  a  civil 
action  for  preventive  relief  to  end  dis- 
criminations in  Federal  financed  pro- 
grams. Such  a  suit  could  also  be  insti- 
tuted by  the  person  alleging  he  has  been 
discriminated  against. 

Fourth.  If  a  situation  developed  in 
which  a  lawsuit  was  not  effective  and 
it  became  advisable  to  withhold  funds, 
Judicial  review  is  provided  so  that  the 
recipient  of  the  Federal  assistance  can 
challenge  in  court  the  allegation  of  dis- 
crimination. 

In  authorizing  suit  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  end  discriminations  in  fed- 
erally financed  programs,  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  wording  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  and  have  specifically  added 
the  provisions  authorizing  suit  as  amend- 
ments to  that  act.  This  means  that  all 
of  the  difficult  questions  concerning 
contonpt  powers  and  Jury  trials  will  be 
resolved  in  title  VI  lawsuits  in  the  same 
way  they  were  resolved  by  Congress  in 
voting  cases  imder  the  1957  statute. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  repeat  here 
the  argiunents  I  advanced  last  week  in 
support  of  this  revised  approach  to  title 
VI.  My  statement  appears  on  page 
14833  of  the  Record. 

Let  me  add  only  that  my  purpose  is  to 
provide  a  constructive  answer  to  the 
many  problems  I  saw  in  this  field  as 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I  have  drawn  on  that  expe- 
rience in  formulating  this  proposal. 

The  purpose  of  this  revised  title  VI  is 
to  end  discrimination  in  federally 
financed  programs,  and  to  do  this  not 
with  merely  the  negative  power  of  cut- 
ting off  funds,  but  using  the  affirmative 
power  to  bring  a  lawsuit  to  end  the  dis- 
crimination. 

If  a  Negro  child  is  kept  out  of  a  school 
receiving  Federal  funds.  I  think  it  is 
better  to  get  the  Negro  child  into  school 
than  to  cut  off  funds  and  impair  the 
education  of  the  white  children.  A  non- 
discrimination provision  should  not  be  a 
club  to  punish  people.  Its  main  purpose 
should  be  to  end  discriminations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  that  it  lie  on  the  desk 


for  10  days  so  that  interested  Senators 
may  Join  as  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received  and  printed;  and, 
without  objection,  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Senator  Ribicoft  and  Senator  Keating  to  S. 
1731  (the  propoeed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963)  : 
On  page  34,  beginning  on  line  23,  strike  out 
all  the  langtiage  of  title  VI  through  line  14 
on  page  35  and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof, 
the  following : 

"Sec.  601.  Discbimination  Pbohibited. — 
Notwithstanding  any  provision  to  the  con- 
trary in  any  law  of  the  United  States  provid- 
ing or  authorizing  direct  <»■  Indirect  finan- 
cial assistance  for  or  in  connection  with  any 
program  or  activity  by  way  of  a  grant,  con- 
tract, loan,  insurance,  guarantee  or  other- 
wise, no  such  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
unless  in  the  administration  of  the  program 
or  activity,  no  discrimination  Is  practiced  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  color,  religion  or  na- 
tional origin,  and  In  the  granting  of  any 
benefits  of  such  program  ot  activity,  no  In- 
dividual for  whose  benefit  the  program  or 
activity  was  designed  is  discriminated  against 
on  such  grounds.  The  administrator  of  any 
such  program  or  activity  may  adopt  appro- 
priate rules  and  regulations  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  section. 

"Sec.  602.  Remedt  fob  Dibcbimination. — 
If  the  nondiscrimination  requirement  pro- 
vided In  section  601  is  violated,  the  adminis- 
trator of  svich  program  or  activity  shall  act 
In  one  of  the  following  ways : 

"(a)  Request  the  Att^^ney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  Institute  for  or  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  a  civil  action  imder  the 
provisions  of  section  604  of  this  title,  or 

"(b)  Withhold  all  further  financial  assUt- 
ance  from  the  recipient  until  such  require- 
ment is  ccMnplied  with. 

"Sec.  603.  Intoum  Relzxt. — Upon  such 
conditions  as  may  be  required  and  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  prevent  Irreparable  injury, 
any  court  before  which  a  proceeding  under 
section  604  or  section  605  of  this  title  is  pend- 
ing, la  authorized  to  issue  all  necessary  and 
appropriate  process  to  postpone  the  effective 
date  of  any  agency  action  tmder  this  title 
or  to  preserve  status  cv  rights  pending  con- 
clusion of  the  Judicial  proceedings.  Any 
agency  U  authorized,  where  it  finds  that 
Justice  so  requires,  to  postpone  the  effective 
date  of  any  action  taken  by  it  under  section 
602(b)  of  this  title  dtiring  the  pendency  of 
any  Judicial  proceedings  Instituted  under 
section  604  or  605  of  this  title. 

"Sbc.  604.  Civn.  Action  fob  Pbevemtive  Re- 
lief.— Part  m  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  123.  (a)  Whenever  any  person  has 
engaged  or  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  any  person  Is  about  to  engage  In 
any  act  or  practice  which  would  deprive  any 
other  person  of  any  right  or  privilege  se- 
cured by  the  nondiscrimination  requirement 
of  section  601  of  the  CivU  Righto  Act  of  1963. 
a  civil  action  or  other  proper  proceeding  for 
preventive  relief,  including  an  application 
for  a  permanent  or  temporary  injiuiction.  re- 
straining order,  or  other  order,  may  be  in- 
stituted (1)  by  the  person  aggrieved,  or  (2) 
by  the  Attorney  General  for  or  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States.  In  any  proceeding 
hereunder,  the  United  States  sliall  be  liable 
for  costs  the  same  as  a  private  peraon. 

"'(b)  The  district  cotirto  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jiirisdiction  of  proceed- 
ings Instituted  pursuant  to  this  section  and 
shall  exercise  the  same  without  regard  to 
whether  the  party  aggrieved  shall  have  ex- 
hausted any  administrative  or  other  remedy 
that  may  be  provided  by  law. 
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"'(e)  Wh— ttr  •  proce0<llng  for  Judicial 
review  ham  bMa  ooaimanctl  under  aeetloa 
906  ot  ib»  CMl  BigbU  Aat  of  ISes.  the  At- 
torney 0>fw»l  In  the  zuune  ot  the  United 
0*a,tm  mmj  intmrnum  in  the  proceeding  with 
mU^ the  rli^«i  af  •  party  thereto* 

"*c.  60e.  J^ntMAi.  Umrtmw  —(t)  Any  per- 
•on  AdTeraely  affected  or  scgrleved  by  any 
ftnal  ecenej  aatton  under  eectloc  aoa(b)  of 
thla  UUe  ahaU  ba  enUU«d  to  judicial  review 
thereof. 

"(b)  Wont  AjfB  rwtrax  or  action. — The 
form  of  proeaadtBf  for  judicial  review  ahall  be 
any  epeclal  atatutory  review  proceeding  rele- 
vant to  the  anbjact  matter  in  any  court  ipec- 
Ifled  by  atatuta  or.  In  the  abeenee  or  Inade- 
quacy thereof,  any  applicable  form  of  legal 
acUon  (Including  motlone  for  declaratory 
Judgmenta  or  write  of  prohibitory  or  man- 
dating Injunction)  In  any  court  of  competent 
Jurladlctlon," 

Mr.  KKATDfO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
▼WT  pleM«d  to  Join  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Ootmectlcut  [Mr.  Rrai- 
corrl  In  the  submission  of  this  new 
amfntTment  to  revise  Utle  VI  of  the  pro- 
poMd  ClvU  Rights  Act.  S.  1731.  to  bar 
diacrtmtnatlon  under  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  progTMBs.  Both  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  RnicorrJ  and  I  have 
prevloualy  sabmltted  separate  amend- 
ments on  this  subject  designed  to  make 
more  effective  the  provisions  In  the  orig- 
inal bin.  We  have  reconciled  our  dif- 
ferences In  the  hope  of  mustering  sub- 
stantial bliMurtisan  support  for  the 
needed  changee  in  title  VI. 

A  draft  of  our  proposed  amendment 
already  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice,  since 
we  have  been  advised  that  the  Depart- 
ment Is  working  on  a  revision  of  this 
section  of  the  bill.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Attorney  General  will  look  favorably 
upon  our  proposal.  The  support  of  the 
administration  obviously  would  greatly 
enhance  the  prospects  for  enacting  a 
realistic  bar  on  the  grant  of  Federal 
funds  for  segregated  or  discriminatory 
programs  or  activlUes.  The  Attorney 
Oa>eraI  is  now  aeheduled  to  resume  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judidary  on  Thursday  of  this 
week. 

It  Is  my  intention.  If  the  opportunity 
presents  itself,  to  elicit  the  views  of  the 
Attorney  General  on  our  amendment  at 
that  time. 

Under  the  terms  of  our  amendment,  a 
policy  of  nondlaerimlnation  would  be  re- 
quired In  the  administration  of  every 
program  or  activity  subsidized  by  Federal 
funds.  If  this  requirement  were  violated, 
the  funds  could  be  denied  or  a  suit  for 
specific  performance  of  the  nondiscrimi- 
nation requirement  could  be  brought 
either  by  the  Attorney  General  or  by  the 
victim  of  the  dlacrimlnatlon.  In  addi- 
tion, in  order  to  assure  elemental  fair- 
ness In  the  administration  of  this  re- 
quirement, any  applicant  for  Federal 
financial  asstotance  would  have  the  right 
of  Judicial  review  of  any  final  agency 
action  denying  funds  because  of  alleged 
dlscrtmlnatfan. 

In  my  Judgment  there  can  be  no  justi- 
fication on  either  legal  or  moral  grounds 
for  Federal  tax  funds  collected  from  the 
pockets  and  pay  envelopes  of  all  our 
dtiaens  wlttunt  regard  to  race.  reUglon. 
or  national  origin  to  be  contributed  to 
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pn^rams  or  activities  administered  on 
a  segregated  basis.     It  has  always  been 
my  view  that  the  President  could  put  an 
end  to  such  practices  by  the  issuance  of 
an   Executive   order.     However,   in    the 
absence  of  such  an  Executive  order,  a 
mandatory  provision  such  as  we  are  to- 
day suttmltting  is  essential  and  should  be 
part  of  any  meaningful  civil  rights  bill. 
This   amendment   would   allow   us   to 
deal  with  this  problem  in  a  uniform  and 
reasonable  manner.     I  would  be  willing 
to  support  a  provision  which  would  auto- 
matically terminate  any  assistance  ad- 
ministered in  a  discriminatory  manner. 
However,  legislation  is  the  art  of  the  pos- 
sible, and  I  know  that  in  Its  present  form 
the  amendment  is  much  more  likely  to 
obtain  substantial  support  than  would  an 
infiexible  proposal  for  cutoffs  in  every 
case  without  any  opportunity  for  judicial 
review  or  injunctive  relief. 

I  want  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut, 
who  has  worked  with  such  diligence  on 
this  problem,  and  has  spoken  on  it  out 
of  his  wealth  of  experience  as  an  ad- 
ministrator of  some  of  the  very  pro- 
grams which  would  be  affected  by  this 
amendment.  It  is  my  hope  that  when 
this  amendment  will  secure  wide  bipar- 
tisan support  and  that  Members  of  both 
parties  will  add  their  endorsement  to 
this  approach  to  the  problem  by  be- 
coming cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 


ELIMINATION  OP  DISCRIMINATION 
IN  PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS  AF- 
FECTING INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE—AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, August  9,  I  introduced  a  civil  rights 
public  accommodations  bill — S.  2037. 
This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  provide  for 
equal  access  to  certain  public  accom- 
modations free  from  discrimination  on 
the  t>asls  of  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin — first,  where  such  discrimination 
was  a  historical  outgrowth  of  the  slavery 
sought  to  be  abolished  by  the  13th 
amendment;  or  second,  where  puch  dis- 
crimination impaired  a  right  of  citizen- 
ship protected  by  the  14  th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  now  send  to  the  desk  the  text  of  my 
bill  as  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  the  administration's  pub- 
lic accommodations  bill,  8.  1732.  which 
is  presently  before  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


KEATING  BACKS  BILLS  TO  IN- 
CREASE DEFENSE  WORK  IN  DE- 
PRESSED AREAS— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  Join  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphhey]  and  a 
number  of  other  Senators  in  introducing 
legislation  to  encourage  more  defense 
work  In  areas  of  continuing  high  unem- 
ployment. This  amendment  could  per- 
haps double  the  amount  of  work  going 


to  such  areas,  since  most  set-asides  now 
average  only  60  percent  of  the  total 
award.  Under  present  law  a  portion  of 
certain  defense  contracts  is  set  aside  for 
competitive  bidding  from  areas  of  eco- 
nomic difficulty.  Yet  it  Is  obvious  that 
this  program  tias  had  only  limited  ef- 
fectiveness. 

For  instance,  although  12.5  percent  of 
the  Nations  population  lives  in  areas  of 
substantial    and    persistent    unemploy- 
ment, only  4  percent  of  defense  contracts 
go    to    these   areas.     This   amendment, 
which  I  am  cosponsoring,  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  Defense  Department  to 
increase    the   amount  of    an   individual 
procurement  which  is  set  aside  for  dis- 
tressed areas  in  those  cases  where  it  had 
a    reasonable    expectation    that    prices 
would  be  competitive  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  be  paying  a  premium. 
Let  me  clarify  the  point.     This  amend- 
ment would  probably  not  increase  the 
number  of  contracts  that  go  to  depressed 
areas,  but  it  could  very  substantially  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  contracts.     In  most 
set-aside  awards,  up  to  half  the  work  is 
not  set  aside,  so  as  to  have  completely 
open  competition.     This  bill  would  per- 
mit an  entire  contract  to  be  set  aside  for 
depressed    areas,   as    long    as   sufficient 
competition  within  these  areas  existed  to 
insure  that  the  taxpayer  does  not  have  to 
pick  up  a  bigger  tab.     The  overall  effect, 
in  fact,  might  be  greater  economy  be- 
cause larger  production  runs  might  well 
lower  the  price  to  the  Government. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  President,  while 
endorsing  Senator  Humphreys  bill  as  a 
useful  initiative.  I  am  also  introducing. 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague 
[Mr.  JavttsI.  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
slightly  different  version  of  my  own  that 
would  make  full  set-asides  available  not 
only  to  areas  of  persistent  and  substan- 
tial unemployment  but  also  to  areas  that 
have  substantial  unemployment,  but  do 
not  qualify,  as  yet.  under  the  definition 
of  persistent  unemployment. 

As  I  have  traveled  through  New  York 
I  have  found  many  areas  where  there  is 
real  suffering  from  unemployment  which 
Is  certainly  substantial  but  does  not 
qualify  under  the  rather  inflexible  stand- 
ard of  persistent. 

In  New  York  State  these  areas  of  sub- 
stantial but  not  persistent  unemployment 
include  Buffalo-Niagara  Falls  and  Utica- 
Rome.  both  of  which  are  large  areas,  as 
well  as  Batavia.  Elmira.  Geneva-Can- 
andai^ua.  Glens  Falls-Hudson  Falls 
Newburgh-Middletown-Beacon.  Olean- 
Salamanca.  Perry.  Watertown.  Watkins 
Glen,  and  Wellsville.  Areas  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment,  which, 
under  both  bills,  would  still  get  preferred 
treatment  include  Amsterdam.  Auburn 
Catskill.  Coblesklll.  GloversvUle.  James- 
town-Dunkirk. Medina-Albion.  Newark 
Ogdensburg.  Massena.  Malone,  Platts- 
burgh.  and  Ticondcroga. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
areas  classified  'D."  such  as  Buffalo- 
Niagara  Palls,  and  Utlca-Rome.  should 
also  be  included  in  this  bill.  These  are 
large  labor-market  areas  where  job- 
scckers  are  substantially  In  excess  of 
job  openings  and  the  situation  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  over  the  next  few 
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months.  We  hope  It  will  improve  soon, 
of  course,  but  we  should  try  to  cope  with 
the  problem  before  it  becomes  "per- 
sistent." 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  expect  these 
amendments.  If  accepted,  to  solve  the 
problem  of  unemployment  or  to  elimi- 
nate depressed  areas  altogether,  but  I  do 
think  they  will  help  some.  They  wIU 
Rive  these  areas  an  opportunity  to  sell 
to  the  Government  more  of  the  products 
they  can  produce  competitively.  This 
effort,  particularly  along  the  lines  I  pro- 
pose, might  go  so  far  as  to  double  the 
dollar  value  of  contracts  awarded 
through  the  set-aside  system  and  that 
means  more  Jobs.  It  will  undoubtedly 
help  retain  jobs  in  these  areas.  Increase 
the  morale  of  workers  and  their  some- 
times worried  famiUes,  and  reduce  un- 
employment and  welfare  costs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd  as  requested. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  37,  line  Ifl.  immediately  after  tbe 
colon.  Insert  the  following:  "ProviAed  fur- 
ther. That  upon  a  determination  and  finding 
made  by  the  head  of  procurement  agencies 
in  the  Department  of  I>efense  (including  the 
Director  of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency)  or 
their  deslgneee,  that  there  is  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  bids  or  proposals  will  be  ob- 
tained from  a  sufficient  number  of  rMponsl- 
ble  concerns  so  that  awards  will  be  made  at 
fair  and  reasonable  prices.  set-aaidM  of  in- 
dividual procurements  or  classes  of  ivocure- 
ments  (Including  total  set-asldee)  may  be 
made  for  participation  by  suppliers  In  areas 
of   substantial    labor  surplus." 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  ACT— IN- 
DEFINITE POSTPONEaCENT  OF 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  181 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  13  I  submitted  Senate  Reaolution 
181,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  instruct 
the  Senate  conferees  on  the  Eqiort-Im- 
port  Bank  bill.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  conferees  did  agree  in  a  manner  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  me;  and  therefore, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  resolu- 
tion be  indefinitely  postponcKl. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, i.,  is  so  ordered. 


DOMESTIC  VESSELS  CONSTRUC- 
TION SUBSIDY— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  the  names  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brxwstxr],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [lifr. 
Humphrey  ] ,  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scorrl  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  8. 1773,  a  bill  introduced  by 
me  which  would  authorize  a  constructSon 
subsidy  program  for  carriers  in  the  do- 
mestic trade. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


PROHIBrnON  OF  CERTAIN  PER- 
SONS TO  FISH  IN  TERRITORIAL 
WATERS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS OF  BILL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  the  names  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI.  and  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
D(X>D].  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1988, 
a  bill  introduced  by  me  which  would 
prohibit  fishing  in  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  United  States  and  in  certain  other 
areas  by  persons  other  than  nationals  or 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH : 
Address    by    himself    at    Homecoming    in 
Huntington,  Angelina  County.  Tex.,  on  June 
29.  1963. 


RECORD  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 
DEFICIT  CHALLENGES  WISDOM 
OP  TAX  CUT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  new^apers  reveal  that  our 
UJB.  balance-of-payments  deficit  has 
reached  a  record  high.  In  the  past 
quarter.  It  has  achieved  a  record  of  an 
annual  rate  of  $5  billion — $5,200  million, 
to  be  exact. 

This  high  figure  surpasses  any  pre- 
vious record  for  an  adverse  balance  of 
payments.  It  Is  far  worse  than  was  In- 
dicated by  the  President  when  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  serious 
problem  faces  us. 

It  seems  to  me  particularly  important 
that  Members  of  Congress  recognize  the 
urgency  of  the  President's  proposal  for 
an  Interest  equalization  tax.  This  In- 
crease In  the  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments Is  made  up  almost  exclusively  of 
purchases  by  Americuis  of  foreign  se- 
curities. The  increase  in  such  piu'chases 
has  been  very  substantial  The  Interest 
equalization  tax  is  exacUy  designed  to 
prevent  that. 

A  remarkable  aspect  of  the  balance- 
of-payments  situation  is  that  our  bal- 
anoe-of-trade — I  repeat  "trade" — picture 
has  greatly  improved  In  the  past  quarter. 
But  In  spite  of  that,  we  had  an  adverse 
balance  of  payments  of  more  than  $5 
billion,  at  an  annual  rate. 

The  classic  remedy  for  this  structure 
is  austerity:  Increase  taxes,  cut  Federal 
sp^iding.  But  tbe  administration  has 
proposed  precisely  the  opposite  policy: 
A  tax  cut  at  a  time  when  our  spending  is 
Increasing. 

In  view  of  this  balance-of-payments 
situation,  I  believe  we  should  review  very 
thoughtfully  the  administration's  pro- 
posal for  a  tax  cut.  I  question  its 
wisdom. 

But  any  economic  policy  we  adopt  In 
attempting  to  combat  the  balance-of- 


payments  situation  should,  first  of  all. 
be  related  to  our  domestic  economic  situ- 
ation. Of  course,  this  makes  the  prob- 
lem much  more  complicated,  and  makes 
its  solution  far  more  difficult. 

Finally,  I  hope  the  request  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts]  and 
other  Senators — namely,  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  a  change  in  our  present 
requirements  of  a  25-percent  gold  back- 
ing for  our  Reserve  notes — will  be 
seriously  considered.  I  understand  that 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  may  hold 
hearings  on  this  subject.  In  view  of  the 
seriousness  of  our  adverse  balance-of- 
payments  situation  at  the  present  time, 
I  believe  that  the  hearings  will  be  most 
important. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  c>oint  in  the 
Record  an  article  written  by  Eileen 
Shanahan,  and  published  In  the  New 
York  Times.  The  article  spells  out  in  ex- 
cellent detail  not  only  the  present  situ- 
ation, but  also  a  background  analysis  of 
our  balance-of-pajrments  situation. 

There  being  no  objecticMi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Payments  Dmcrr  at  $5  BnxioN  High — An- 
iruAL  Rate  xk  Second  Qttaxtxb  Up  $3  Bil- 
lion; Secxtrities  Tax  Plaw  Ozts  Impetus 

(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 

Washington,  August  19. — The  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments deflcit  reached  an  annual 
rate  of  $5,200  million  In  the  second  quarter 
of  this  year. 

The  deflcit  surpassed,  by  a  thin  margin, 
the  previous  records  for  a  single  quarter,  set 
In  the  final  quarters  of  1961  and  1962. 

Administration  concern  over  the  worsening 
balance-of-payments  picture  was  made 
known  by  President  Kennedy  in  a  special 
message  to  Congress  a  month  ago.  The  sec- 
ond-quarter figure,  however,  was  far  larger 
than  he  or  any  other  offlcl&l  had  indicated. 

The  Increase  In  the  deficit  in  the  second 
quarter  amounted  to  an  annual  rate  of 
•2,000  mUUon.  Almost  the  entire  increase 
was  traceable  to  Increased  flows  into  foreign 
hands  of  American  capital  of  all  types,  both 
short-term  and  long-term. 

PEEI.TMTNAar  SSTIMATia 

The  balance  of  payments  xneasiires  the 
difference  between  what  Americans,  Includ- 
ing the  Government,  spend,  lend,  and  Invest 
abroad  and  what  they  tain  in  from  an  for- 
eign sources.  The  United  States  has  run  a 
deficit  In  Its  IntematloDal  balance  of  pay- 
ments every  year  since  1967. 

The  second  quarter  figures  for  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  made  public  today  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  are  preliminary 
estimates  and  contain  Uttle  detail.  They  do 
not  reveal  the  precise  nature  of  the  outfiow. 

It  Is  not  possible,  for  example  on  the  basis 
of  the  preliminary  figures,  to  distinguish 
between  American  capital  that  went  Into 
foreign  securities  and  tliat  which  represented 
so-called  direct  investment  In  the  assets  of 
companies  operating  overseas,  either  Ameri- 
can or  foreign  owned. 

Nor  was  It  possible  to  identiry  bank  loans 
as  a  sepcu'ate  component  of  private  capital 
outflow. 

The  key  Item  In  President  Kennedy's  new 
program  for  dealing  with  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments deflcit  Is  a  tax  ranging  up  to  IS  per- 
cent on  American  purotia—  of  long-tann 
foreign  securities  trauk.  fOrvlgners.  It  la  de- 
signed to  dlacoxirage  soeh  aeeurltiaa  pur- 
chases and  would  not  affect  either  dlraet  in- 
vestments or  bank  lending  to  foreigners. 
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Kven  Um  akstehj  prellmln&ry  flgiu-e«  re- 
vMlad  elMriy  that  IncrMMd  purchues  of  for- 
•Ign  Mourltlaa  tj  Amerlcazu  had  contributed 
Importantly  to  th«  Uictmlm  In  the  deficit  In 
th«  Moond  qxwrtar. 

Statistics  on  newly  iaaued  foreign  securl- 
tlea.  which  ware  ayallable.  showed  that  MOO 
million  of  tlMB*  bad  been  sold  to  Americana 
in  the  Meood  quartar.  Nearly  $l  billion 
worth  was  aold  In  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
The  flr*t-baU  TOlume  was  "not  much  lees 
than  for  tha  year  1903  as  a  whole."  the  Com- 
merce Departaiant  eald  in  releasing  the  fig- 
ures, and  was  "almost  double  the  amounu 
purchased  In  aach  of  the  years  I960  and 
19«1  " 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
wUl  begin  haarlncB  tomorrow  on  the  Presi- 
dent's propoMd  foreign  securlUes  tax  Sec- 
retary of  tha  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  will 
be  the  leadoff  witness. 

There  wsra  Indications  that  the  Commerce 
Departmant  had  t>aen  asked  to  rush  the  pre- 
liminary flguna  so  that  Ur.  Dillon  might 
discuss  them  and  iise  the  big  Jump  in  the 
deficit  In  tha  second  quarter  as  an  argument 
against  congrsaslonal  delay  In  approving  the 
tax. 

The  one  bright  spot  In  the  balance-of- 
paymants  raport  for  the  second  quarter  was 
the  trend  in  UJB.  foreign  trade. 

The  halanca  of  trade — the  amount  by 
which  exports  exceeded  Imports — rose  by  an 
annual  rate  of  $1,300  million  In  the  second 
quarter. 

The  Commaroa  Department  noted,  how- 
ever, that  tha  dock  strike  of  January  had 
kept  both  exports  and  Imports  at  lower  than 
normal  levels  In  the  first  quarter,  and  that 
this  factor  accounted  for  part  of  the  Im- 
provement. Eliminating  the  effects  of  the 
dock  strike  from  the  figure  would  have  re- 
duced the  second  quarter  improvement  In 
the  trade  stuplua  to  around  1400  million,  the 
department  Indicated. 

Another  negatlTe  factor  in  the  second  bal- 
ance of  paymants  was  the  rise  In  Oovern- 
ment  grants  and  loans  for  foreign  countries 
The  second  (luarter  balance-of-payments 
deficit  exceeded  the  records  established  In 
the  final  quarters  of  19«1  and  1903  by  only 
about  $100  mUUon.  In  both  of  those  quar- 
ters, freakish  fftetors  were  thought  to  be  at 
work,  among  th«m  movements  In  bank  funds 
that  are  peculiar  to  the  final  quarter  of  the 
year  and  tha  effects  of  special  Canadian  fi- 
nancial problema  In  both  years. 

The  actual  annual  US.  balance-of-pay- 
ments defldt.  for  an  entire  year,  reached  a 
P«ak  of  $3J)00  million  In  1960.  It  then  de- 
clined to  $3,400  million  In  1901  and  to  $3  200 
milUon  in  1063. 

A  major  partkNi  of  the  improvement  was. 
however,  attributable  to  special  arrange- 
ments the  Unitad  Statea  made  with  ETurope- 
an  govemmenta— to  make  advance  repay- 
ments on  certain  loans,  to  purchase  equip- 
ment for  their  armed  forces  In  this  country 
and  to  buy  some  specially  issued  U.S.  securi- 
ties. These  payments,  which  were  recorded 
as  income  to  tha  United  States  in  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments figures,  reduced  the  re- 
ported deficit. 

In  today's  announcement  of  the  second 
quarter  balance  of  payments  figures,  the 
Commerce  Department  computed  all  back 
figures  and  the  present  ones  as  though  no 
such   special  payments  had   occurred 

The  change  added  $100  million  to  the  re- 
ported second  <iQarter  deficit,  putlng  it  at  an 
annual  rata  of  $5J00  million  But  It  also 
made  the  deficits  of  earlier  years  look  larger, 
and  therefore  tha  deterioration  this  year  look 
less  severe. 

On  the  baata  that  tha  Ckivernment  has  now 
apparently  rtaafclad  to  use.  the  1960  deficit 
reauilns  at  IMOO  million,  but  tbs  1961 
deficit  becomes  $M  billion  and  the  1962  deficit 
Is  $3,600  million. 
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The  deficit  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
on  the  new  basis  that  excludes  special  pay- 
ments, becomes  13.600  million  Instead  of  the 
•3.200   million   reported   earlier 


AMERICAN    BUSINESS    PREJUDICED 
WHILE  EUROPEANS  PROSPER 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President, 
since  my  election  to  the  \JS.  Senate  it 
has  always  l>een  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern to  me  that  so  many  thousands  of 
workers  In  the  steel  industry  m  Ohio  and 
In  the  country  have  been  jobless  or  work- 
ing part  time — and  that  our  fine  steel 
mills  are  closed  part  time  instead  of 
producing  at  capacity.  I  have  been 
doing  my  utmost  in  urging  that  more  de- 
fense contracts  and  subcontracts  be 
placed  in  Ohio.  We  have  the  universi- 
ties, industrialists  and  businessmen  with 
the  necessary  know-how,  training  and 
experience,  and  the  skilled  workers  to 
handle  much  more  of  this  work  than  our 
State  is  now  receiving.  Idle  steel  mills 
and  manufacturing  plants  or  those  oper- 
ating at  far  less  than  capacity  not  only 
mean  hardship  and  distress  for  Ohio 
workingmen  and  their  families,  but  al.so 
act  as  a  drag  on  the  continued  economic 
growth  and  well-being  of  Ohio  and  the 
Nation. 

In  manufacturing  Ohio  ranks  second 
among  the  States  for  values  added  by 
products  manufactured.  Iron,  steel  and 
their  byproducts  are  the  largest  group 
of  manufactured  articles.  Intelligent. 
industrious  and  skilled  workers  are 
Ohio's  greatest  industrial  asset.  Eight 
manufacturing  centers  each  contain 
more  than  50.000  workers — Cleveland, 
Cincirmatl,  Dayton,  Youngstown.  War- 
ren. Akron.  Toledo.  Canton,  and  Colum- 
bus. In  addition  there  are  smaller  in- 
dustrial cities  in  which  the  steel  indus- 
try employs  thousands  of  men — Lorain, 
Steubenville,  MassUlon,  Middletown  and 
others. 

There  is  hope  for  relieving  this  unfor- 
tunate situation  whereby  thousands  of 
these  workers  are  without  jobs,  now  that 
there  has  been  a  slight  relaxation  of 
international  tension  with  the  signing 
of  the  limited  nuclear  test-ban  treaty. 
In  my  judgment,  the  Senate  will  ratify 
this  treaty  by  affirmative  vote  of  at  least 
85  Senators. 

I  am  conducting  thorough  research  on 
the  question  of  permitting  the  export  of 
certain  steel  products  from  our  Nation  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satelhtes.  This 
is  a  good  time  to  pursue  this  inquiry 
now  that  cold  war  tensions  between 
Communist  Russia  and  our  country  have 
been  lessened  somewhat  and  that  a  deep 
rift  has  developed  between  Red  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  must  not.  under  any  ciicum- 
stances.  help  the  Russians  build  up  their 
war  machine.  On  the  other  hand  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  markets  for  non- 
essential military  products  to  our  West- 
ern European  competitors.  Some  time 
back,  our  allies  and  supposed  friends, 
the  West  Oermans,  were  exporting 
many  thousands  of  tons  of  steel  and 
steel  products  to  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
same  time  our  State  Department  had 
placed  an  absolute  ban  on  such  exports 


from  the  United  States.  They  immedi- 
ately moved  in  when  our  Government 
restricted  our  own  steel  industry  from 
engaging  in  this  trade.  Finally,  after 
some  intensive  arm  twisting  the  West 
Germans  agreed  to  cease  and  desist. 
Immediately,  the  United  Kingdom  began 
exporting  steel  on  a  much  more  extensive 
scale  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  The  E:nglish  profited  at  a 
time  when  more  and  more  steelworkers 
in  the  United  States  were  becoming  un- 
employed. 

International  trade  is  a  double-lane 
highway.  We  must  not  build  a  wall  by 
high  tariffs  or  SUte  Department  flat  pre- 
venting the  export  of  the  products  of 
American  skill  and  Industry 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  have  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  On  numerous 
occasions  Ohio  industrialists  have  come 
to  me  as  their  Senator  seeking  assistance 
in  cases  where  they  had  lost  contracts 
with  Iron  Curtain  countries  for  non- 
strategic  materials  to  West  German. 
English,  French  and  Italian  competitors 
because  of  our  arbitrary  policies  banning 
such  trade,  or  bureaucrats  In  Washing- 
ton causing  delays  and  complicating  a 
competitive  situation  with  so  much  red- 
tape  for  export  licenses,  and  so  forth, 
that  It  became  Impossible  for  them  to 
compete  effectively.  I  consider  the  re- 
strictions and  redtape  Imposed  have 
been  inexcusable  and  outrageous. 

Today  U.S.  trade  with  Russia  is  only 
$35  million  a  year. 

We  are  protecting  the  West  Germans 
They  are  our  friends.  Our  soldiers  are 
over  there  trying  to  maintain  their  free- 
dom. The  West  Germans  already  have 
an  annual  trade  volume  of  $500  million 
with  the  Soviets.  At  present  British  ex- 
port trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  totals 
$335  million.  In  the  past  2  years  French 
sales  to  Eastern  Europe  rose  from  $220 
million  to  $267  million.  Italian  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  alone  amounts  to 
$612  million  a  year,  including  machinery 
and  steel  tubing.  This  Is  an  unwarranted 
situation  How  long  will  Ohio  and  other 
American  industrialists  and  labor  lead- 
ers continue  to  tolerate  It?  How  long 
will  State  Department  officials  continue 
thus  policy  of  discrimination  against 
American  businessmen  and  working  men 
and  women? 

If  it  is  essential  to  embargo  all  such 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  then  I  call 
upon  tlie  State  Department  to  take  stern 
measures  to  compel  our  allies  to  cease 
.such  trade. 

Either  they  must  permit  us  to  trade 
or  compel  our  allies,  the  countries  we  are 
protecting,  to  cease  and  desist. 

As  a  Senator  desiring  to  do  everything 
I  possibly  can  for  Ohio  citizens,  and  out- 
raged over  shortsightedness  on  the  part 
of  some  bureaucrats.  I  am  personally  re- 
searching this  entire  problem. 

Mr  President.  I  have  today  urgently 
ie<iuested — and    I    mean    urgently — of- 
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ficials  of  our  State  Department  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  report  fully 
on  this  situation  and  on  any  dangov  they 
consider  involved  were  we  to  exixirt  steel 
products  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
siitcllites.  They  should  either  lift  many 
restrictions,  modify  them,  or  demand 
that  our  European  alliea  adhere  to  the 
same  restrictions.  Management  and 
.stockholders  of  the  Nation's  steel  cor- 
porations have  the  right  to  fair  treat- 
ment from  officials  of  our  Government. 

I  shall  carefully  review  the  reports  I 
receive. 

I  intend  to  see  that  I  receive  without 
delay  reports  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Then 
I  shall  confer  with  tqp  officials  in  our 
State  and  Commerce  Departments. 
This  is  so  important  that  following  com- 
pletion of  my  entire  research  I  em  likely 
to  find  it  advisable  to  ask  for  a  confer- 
ence with  our  President. 

Billions  of  dollars  of  our  taxpayers' 
money  has  been  spent  for  the  protection 
of  the  free  world,  helping,  for  example, 
England,  West  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy.  It  is  just  too  much  to  endure  that 
bureaucrats  in  our  State  and  Commerce 
Departments  have  on  top  of  all  this 
acted  to  favor  our  allies  and  to  prejudice 
our  own  businessmen  and  workers. 

There  is  "something  rotten  In  Den- 
mark" If  England,  West  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy  attain  full  employ- 
ment and  enjoy  unparalleled  prosperity 
in  large  part  as  a  result  of  their  trade. 
while  we  their  ally  and  protector,  are 
depriving  our  businessmen  and  our 
workers  of  the  oppoitunlty  to  engage 
in  this  trade  and  are  losing  markets 
which  In  the  near  future  may  be  of  much 
greater  value. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presideat.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


VITAL  ROLE  OP  THE  USIA 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  recent 
cuts  in  the  requested  appropriation  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  should 
raise  a  danger  signal  not  only  in  this 
body  but  also  throughout  the  country. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  has  an 
important  job  to  do.  Its  effort»— and, 
above  all,  its  Voice  of  America  pro- 
grams— are  the  only  contact  many  for- 
eigners have  with  the  United  States.  It 
represents  the  only  opportunity  our  Na- 
tion has  in  many  areas  to  make  known 
American  ideals,  American  objectives, 
and  American  accomplishments. 

In  the  face  of  a  possible  slight  thaw 
In  the  cold  war,  USIA  efforts  can  as- 
sume even  greater  importance.  Even 
now,  for  instance,  the  Voice  of  America 
is  no  longer  Jammed.  I  am  told,  in  East- 
ern Europe — a  fine  opportunity  for  us  to 


lift  a  comer  of  the  Iron  Curtain  and  let 
In  some  of  the  light  of  truth. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  exception  of 
allocations  to  the  Voice  of  America, 
many  aspects  of  the  USIA  budget  for 
the  next  year  have  been  seriously  cut. 
USIA  is  asking  for  $208,236,000,  which 
is  an  increase  of  $59,911,000  over  last 
year's  allocations.  The  additional  funds 
will  be  used  mainly  to  bring  new  geo- 
graphical areas  Into  Its  program,  to  in- 
crease service  In  the  different  and  grow- 
ing media  of  communication,  and  to 
attain  greater  efficiency  and  precision  In 
the  management  of  the  agency.  The  re- 
quested allocations  should  be  examined 
carefully,  but  I  am  sure  that  in  relation 
to  the  amount  of  work  that  could  be  done 
in  this  area  and  in  relation  to  the  funds 
spent  by  the  Soviet  Union,  Red  China, 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  even  by 
Castro's  Cuba,  the  USIA  requests  are 
relatively  modest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  editorial  on  this  subject 
from  station  WBBF  in  Rochester  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

USIA — No  Need  foe  Huert? 

One  hundred  twenty-tliree  million  dollars 
Is  a  lot  of  money — but  of  course  It  depends 
on  what  you're  buying  with  that  amovmt. 

If  you're  buying  one  Polaris  submarine,  for 
example,  you're  getting  a  good  price;  Polaris 
submarines  coet  more  than  that. 

If  you're  paying  for  all  the  General  Poods 
Corp.  advertising  in  1961,  the  figure  Is  low; 
General  Poods  spent  $141  million  for  adver- 
tising in  that  year. 

If  you  Ye  using  the  $123  million  to  help  the 
South  Vietnamese  fight  off  communism,  then 
that's  about  one-third  of  what  you'll  need 
this  year. 

But  if  your  name  is  Edward  R.  Murrow 
and  you're  running  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  and  trying  to  tell  America's  story 
abroad,  $123  million  is  all  you're  going  to  get 
for  a  while.  And  you'd  better  not  put  into 
effect  any  bright  new  plans  for  combating 
Soviet  propaganda. 

One  hundred  twenty-three  million  is  all 
you  had  for  the  job  last  year.  And  this 
year,  although  you've  requested  about  $146 
million,  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee rejected  Just  about  all  yoiir  expansion 
{Hans  except  for  those  Involving  the  Voice 
of  America.  What's  more,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee hasnt  even  gotten  around  to  examin- 
ing your  request — after  all.  the  fiscal  year 
ran  out  only  a  month  ago;  what's  the  need 
for  hurrying? 

WBBP  sees  plenty  of  need.  We  hope  that 
the  Congress  quickly  restores  a  large  part  of 
Mr.  MvuTow's  requested  budget.  The  cold 
war  races  on.  and  Mr.  Murrow's  request  for 
helping  to  fight  it  is  modest — and  urgent. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  KUCHEL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, our  distinguished  assistant  mi- 
nority leader  was  signally  honored  at 
the  national  convention  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  USA. 

The  Massachusetts  department  pre- 
sented him  with  its  leadership  plaque, 
honoring  the  Senator  from  California  as 
a  "dedicated  leader  among  leaders  in  the 
great  causes  for  equality  and  Justice  for 
all  mankind. 


The  Senator's  message  to  the  conven- 
tion on  this  occasion  was  on  a  timely  and 
significant  subject:  "How  the  Real 
American  Opix)ses  Communism." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  elo- 
quent address  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Real  American' 
(Partial    text    of    address    by    U.S.    Senator 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel  to  the  National  Jewish 
War  Veterans  convention  In  Washington, 
DC.  August  9,  1963) 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  the  postman 
does  not  bring  me  a  dozen  or  more  letters 
from  sincere  and  concerned  constituents, 
all  asking  the  same  question. 

The  question  is  generally  phrased  this 
way:  Senator,  Just  what  can  I,  as  an  individ- 
ual, do  to  combat  communism? 

Many  of  these  letter  writers,  I  suspect, 
are  really  asking  me,  just  what  organiza- 
tion can  they  join  that  is  really  performing 
a  sensible,  honest  and  effective  antl-Com- 
munlst  service. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  orga- 
nizations In  our  land  performing  such  a  serv- 
ice, basically  by  fostering  and  pnMnotlng  the 
very  best  Americanism  they  know  how. 

And  your  organization  is  certainly  one  of 
them. 

But  often  I  think  the  true,  fundamental 
answer  must  go  beyond  the  confines  of  any 
organization,  directly  to  the  hecu^  and  soul 
of  each  indlvldua?  American. 

What  I  am  getting  to  is  this : 

To  me,  the  most  sensible  and  effective  way 
for  an  American  to  fight  oonununism  is  by 
being  the  very  best  American  he  knows  how 
to  be. 

Sormds  dlsarmlngly  simple,  doesn't  It? 
Sadly,  it  Isnt.  If  it  were  that  simple,  I 
think  perhaps  the  Communists  would  have 
conceded  to  the  United  States  morally, 
spiritually,  and  philosophically  a  long  time 
ago. 

Par  more  is  involved  than  a  dally  pledge 
of  allegiance — far  more  than  writing  letters 
to  the  editor,  observing  that  Castro  is  the 
contemptible  degenerate  that  he  Is;  far  more 
than  attending  a  periodic  meeting  to  hear  a 
speaker  expound  on  the  evils  of  communism. 

Being  the  very  best  American  each  of  us 
knows  how  to  be  is,  and  must  be,  far  more 
than  a  mere  ceremonial  function.  It  Is  a 
dally,  even  an  hourly  job — and,  what  is  more, 
a  high  American  duty. 

Let  me  cite  an  example,  so  much  with 
us  this  very  day. 

I  do  not  think  we  fight  communism  at 
all  by  rejecting  the  constitutional  Ideal  of 
equal  rights  for  all  Americans — or  worse,  by 
h3rpocrltlcally  paying  only  lip  service  to  It. 

If  we  are  going  successfully  to  fight  com- 
munism, we  are  going  to  practice,  among 
ourselves,  genuine  brotlierhood  every  mo- 
ment, in  our  homes,  in  our  houses  of  wor- 
ship, in  our  businesses,  in  our  unions,  in  our 
s«-vlce  and  fraternal  organizations,  in  our 
streets,  in  all  our  living — realizing  that  an 
immoral,  splintered,  hate-ridden  America 
would  be  a  vastly  weakened  uatlon,  and, 
therefore,  something  which  international 
conununlsm  would  love  to  see  transpire. 

There  are  Communists  in  the  world — and 
there  are  Communists  even  in  our  blessed 
land  whose  activities  are  carefully  followed 
by  the  appropriate  agencies  of  our  Pederai 
Government. 

We  keep  our  eyes  open,  true,  but  we  are 
not  wild  eyed. 

We  attend  our  churches  and  synagogues, 
not  to  hunt  for  traitors  in  the  pulpits,  or 
the  benches,  but  to  thank  Ood  for  our  free- 
doms and  to  pray  for  the  courage  and  the 
wisdom  and  the  vision  to  do  what  is  right 
and  necessary  to  keep  them. 
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The  Communlsto.  aome  well  known  and 
oth«n  «*11  dl^pilaad,  have  rwom  their  alle- 
SlAnce  to  «  fovatcn  power  and  to  an  aUen 
doctrine,  which  to  entirely  IrreooncUable  with 
our  American  eooccpte  of  freedom. 

Their  latest  mmpeltn  la  to  prove  that  our 
country'*  help  to  Vietnam  U.  In  their  words, 
a  dirty,  little  ImpeiiaJlst  war.  Sadly,  aome 
Amnicans,  who  are  not  keeping  their  eyee 
open,  are  falllac  for  auch  Red  propaganda 
But  above  all.  let  ue  remember: 
It  le  our  Individual  reepoaalblllty  to  decide 
that  an  Idea  or  a  program  ia  good  or  bad. 
and  to  make  our  dedaion  on  the  baala  of 
reaeon,  and  not  simply  on  the  basis  of  who 
aupporU  it  or  who  oppoeea  it 

If  an  Idea  or  program  U  bad.  it  la  bad  sim- 
ply becauM.  ualnc  the  brains  Ood  put  in  o\ir 
heads  to  think  with,  we  conclude  that  la  not 
good  for  our  country  and  our  people. 

The  other  day.  a  California  newspaperman 
argued  rathar  •trongly  with  me  that  our  in- 
come tax  must  be  abolished,  principally  on 
the  basis  that  Man  also  advocated  auch  a 
scheme.  ICan  also  advocated  free  public 
schools,  and  so  did  Thomas  Jefferson  years 
before  him.     And  so  do  I. 

I  hoi>e  that  does  not  make  Jefferson  a 
Marxist,  and  I  hope  it  does  not  make  any  of 
the  rest  of  ua.  who  believe  in  the  free  aya- 
tem  of  Anwrtean  education.  Marxists  either 
I  have  alao  raad  that  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
portedly U  going  to  abolish  Its  income  taxes 
In  1908 — and  this,  of  course,  does  not  make 
those  Americana  who  want  to  abolish  our 
Income  tazea  CommunlsU  either.  The  So- 
viet Union.  It  appears.  U  charging  its  people 
such  exorbitant  prices  for  goods  and  aervlces 
that  it  can  add  a  UtUe  window  dressing  by 
talking  of  no  more  Income  taxes. 

How    to   fight  ««?«nm«inl«rr|? 

Very  frankly.  I  can  think,  off  hand  of  a 
hundred  waya  each  and  every  American  can 
flght  communlam.  without  having  to  join  a 
single  organisation  or  send  in  a  single  dollar 
or  boxtop  to  anybody. 

They  are  aleoMntal  waya.  auch  as.  since  I 
mentioned  the  income  tax.  paying  our  In- 
come taxes  promptly  and  fully,  thankful  that 
we  have  the  prlTitoge  and  the  ability  to  pay 
whatever  Is  nmctmmrj  to  keep  our  precious 
American  systam  ot  freedom,  and  to  help 
others  keep  thalr  fr«Mloms  or  to  attain  them 
Freedom  In  mom  parts  of  the  world,  let  us 
remember,  translates  Itself  into  simply  a 
ItUe  better  opportunity  to  stay  alive,  and  a 
lltUe  better  chance  to  put  food  Into  hunirrv 
stomachs. 

How  to  flght  communism? 
Consider  the  almple  matter  of  the  vote  at 
every  level.  And  1  mean  the  vote  each  of 
us.  as  we  sea  tha  light,  ought  to  cast  for  the 
beet  people  and  tha  best  approachee  to  the 
problems  facinf  kieal  school  boards,  our  com- 
munlUee  and  ottlae.  our  SUtee  and  our  Na- 
tion— rather  than  cast  them  on  the  basis  of 
an  automatic  rasponae  to  a  label  or  alogan.  If 
Indeed,  we  cast  our  votes  at  all. 

There  Is  one  of  the  fundamental  differences 
between  the  totaUtarlan  Communist  aUte 
and  the  free  democratic  state— the  ballot  box. 
As  we  all  know,  the  ballot  box  U  a  sham 
and  a  fraud  In  the  Communist  state  Yet 
In  the  United  States,  only  half  of  the  people 
vote  In  national  elections— and  in  State  and 
local  elecUons.  the  record  Is  generally  more 
dismal. 

And  sometimes  I  get  the  impression  that 
thoee  crying  ths  loudest  about  their  antl- 
eonmiunlsm  neglact  this  basic  privilege  and 
duty  the  most.  And.  to  compound  this  po- 
UUcal  felony,  it  Is  also  true  that  tena  of 
thousands  of  qualified  cltiaens  are  denied 
their  right  to  register  and  to  vote,  because 
of  the  trrelevanoe  of  their  ancestry  I  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  the  Congress,  this  year 
will  stamp  out  this  vicious  practice  and 
adopt  legislation  to  guarantee  that  our  fel- 
low citizens  may  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President  and  Senator  and  Congressman  no 
matter  where  their  forebears  may  have  lived 
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We  work  long  and  hard,  too,  in  behalf  of 
our  schools  to  make  sure  our  children  are 
provided  with  the  knowledge,  the  maturity, 
and  the  power  to  reason  so  that  they  may 
discover  for  themselves  that  communism  is 
slavery  and  not  freedom,  and  that,  under 
our  American  Constitution,  there  la  lio  more 
cherlahed  poeseeslon  by  any  human  being 
than  citizenship  in  our  own  beloved  land 
In  our  homes,  the  real  American.  I  be- 
lieve, tries  to  raise  the  strongest  and  most 
considerate  sons  and  daughters  he  can 

In  uur  communities,  the  real  American  en- 
li.sU  In  the  battle  against  Juvenile  delin- 
quency not  to  qualify  his  city  for  an  all- 
Amerlcan  award,  but  to  qualify  all  Americans 
for  a  fair  and  equitable  shot  at  the  future 

In  our  businesses,  the  real  American 
doesn't  sell  defective  or  outrageously  priced 
materials  to  our  government  or  to  anybody 
else.  In  our  unions,  the  real  American  gives 
a  proud  and  honest  days  labor  for  a  fair 
and  honest  wage 

And  wherever  we  are.  the  real  American 
gives  his  best  dollar's  worth  in  return  for 
every  dollar  of  value  received  He  Is  devoted 
to  his  Ood.  his  country,  and  to  his  family 
He  doesn  t  want  to  push  anybtxly  around 
and  he  doesn  t  wajit  anyone  Uj  try  to  pu.sh 
him  around 

These  are  Juat  a  fpw  things  thut  Come  to 
mind. 

But  yes  you  may  say  we  know  all  that 
Ifa  fundamental  But  then.  I  ask.  haven't 
many  of  us  forgotten *>  Our  newspapers  dally 
are  crammed  with  dozens  of  such  examples, 
of  tittle  things  that  cumulatively  add  up  to 
a  big  potential  assist  to  the  Kremlin 

There  are  so  many  ways  we  can  fight  com- 
munism We  can  support  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations,  not  blindly  but  intelligently 
In  the  realization  that  If  a  bomb  explodes  In 
Leopoldvllle.  another  could  explode  soon 
after  in  Washington,  Boston,  and  Los  Angeles 
We  can  support  the  Peace  Corps  and 
better  yet.  If  we're  able,  we  can  Join  It 

The  other  day,  I  heard  for  the  first  time 
of  a  young  man  from  Palo  AlU)  In  my  Stat^ 
by  the  name  of  Wll  Rose  who.  all  by  himself, 
founded  an  ori?anlZiition  called  DATA  Inter- 
national This  private  organization  has  In 
a  few  years  furnished  American  how-to-do- 
lt answers  to  nearly  3.000  problems  faced  by 
people  and  villages  (jverseas-  from  how  U) 
purify  polluted  water  to  how  to  Un  crcKrtxllle 
hides. 

In  the  southern  part  of  my  State,  a  dedi- 
cated organlzaUon  known  as  the  Laubach 
Uteracy  Fund  la  teaching  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans how  to  read  and  write  KngUsn  and  to 
qualify  for  better  Jobs 

These  are  a  couple  of  examples  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  really  fighting  communism  by 
being  the  best  Americans  they  know  how 
and  by  helping  their  nelghb<3r8  Improve  their 
lot.  in  a  manner  that  makes  their  fellow  ciU- 
rens  swell  with  pride  at  what  they  see 

Some  of  you  may  call  yourselves  liberals 
And  others  of  you  may  call  yourselves  con- 
servatives The  truth  is,  I  think,  that  every 
person  has  some  conservatism  and  some 
liberalism  within  his  soul 

Let  us  agree  that  an  America  that  Is  con- 
servative about  truth,  honor,  and  di^nltv 
and  an  America  that  Is  llbernl  about  Justio' 
tolerance,  and  fairplay.  Is  an  America  that 
need  not   fear  any  alien  Ism  i.f  any  kind 

Over  the  years  It  hiis  seemed  to  me  that 
many  who  call  themselves  liberals  and  many 
who  call  themselves  conservatives  have  been 
suspicious  of  each  other  In  our  continuing 
struggle  agiilnst  communism 

There  Is,  naturrtUy.  the  extreme  right 
wing,  whose  target  Is  not  simply  commu- 
nism, but  all  or  most  of  the  progress  we  ha\e 
made  over  the  years  to  Improve  the  lo?  ,,f 
the  American  people 

And  there  Is.  also,  the  extreme  left  wing 
who  would  exchange  their  American  freedom 
for  totalitarian  Communist  rule  slmplv  be- 
ciuse     In    their    cowardice,    they    think    they 


would  have  a  better  chance  to  stay  alive 
Patrick  Henry  dusted  off  that  contemptible 
philosophy  a  long  time  ago. 

I  think,  however,  that  U  Is  time  that  all  of 
us,  with  the  exception  of  the  radicals  at  both 
extremes,  simply  take  a  strict  and  scrupulous 
American  approach  to  the  preservation  of 
our  beloved  Republic  and  to  iU  strength  and 
Its  Improvement,  to  an  unswerving,  relent- 
less oppoadtlon  to  totalitarianism.  Commu- 
nist or  not,  so  that  the  unfolding  dream  for 
which  you  and  your  fellow  American  veterans 
fought  and  died  shall  never,  never  be  trans- 
formed Into  a  frightening  nightmare  of 
.slavery 

We  cannot,  must  not.  and  shall  not  pliiy 
the  Communist  game — or  the  Fascist  game 
for  that  matter — to  win  the  battle  for  free- 
dom and  decency,  and  for  that  elusive  prize, 
a  Just  and  honorable  peace  In  this  wearv 
globe. 

Let  us  simply  play,  as  our  patriots  In  past 
generations  have  played,  the  American  game 
When  the  American  colonies  threw  off  their 
shackles  and  proclaimed  their  independence, 
their  leaders  pledged  their  lives,  and  their 
fortunes,  and  their  honor.  The  pledge  was 
given  without  stint  for  the  liberty  they  in- 
tended to  establish  for  themselvea  and  their 
children  And  they  did  eatablish  It  And 
now  it  Is  ours  to  cherish,  to  enjoy,  and  to 
keep 

I  deeply  believe  that  by  being  the  best 
Americans  we  know  how  to  be.  freedom  will 
remain  our  way  of  life,  and  the  true.  Irresist- 
ible wave  of  the  future  for  mankind  every- 
where 
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TRUTH  IN  LENDING 


Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  Ihe 
17th  of  August  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  news- 
papers in  the  country  printed  a  lon^! 
article  on  "Truth  In  Lending,"  written 
by  its  very  able  Washington  correspond- 
ent. Mr  James  McCartney.  The  article 
gives  an  excellent  explanation  of  the 
arguments  for  the  bill,  together  with 
some  consideration  of  the  objections  to 
the  bill. 

In  this  connection  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  by  re- 
porting the  tragic  suicide  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Rodriquez  in  1960 — who  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Installment  "sharks'— also 
played  a  great  part  In  developing  the 
public  sentiment  swelling  up  all  over  the 
country  in  support  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article,  together  with  other  articles  on 
the  same  subject,  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  of  August  17,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

T>tfTn    IN    Lending    Showdown    Likely     in 
I96:i     CxrDiT  Cakd   Living   Points   Up  the 

Issi:i:s 

(By  James  McCartney) 

Washington  —Hold  on  to  your  credit 
raril.s  A  new  battle  over  truth  in  lending  Is 
iboiii  to  erupt  In  Congress  and  across  the 
Nation 

The  fight  has  been  going  on  for  4  years 
and  at  times  has  been  as  bitter  as  any  In 
W.i.shlngton. 

But  this  may  be  the  year  for  the  inevitable 
{.howdown. 

Senate  liberals  have  Just  won  a  victory  in 
i»  power  struggle  In  the  heretofore  conserva- 
tively controlled  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee 

They  won  a  flght  to  hold  public  hearings 
on  truth  in  lending  legislation  In  communi- 
ties  s-.ittered    across    the    land — and   thus    a 


chance  to  kindle  new  fires  of  public  favor 
for  the  bill. 

Truth  In  lending  Is  an  Issue  that  la  all 
wound  up  with  the  Nation's  galK^lng,  credit 
card  economy — an  economy  In  which  debt 
has  become  an  accepted  way  of  life. 

It's  a  question  that  advocates  have  made 
to  sound  quite  simple,  but  opponents  say 
t.sn't  simple  at  all. 

It's  as  close  to  you  as  the  monthly  payment 
on  your  car — or  maybe  on  your  wedding 
ring. 

The  question  is:  When  you  borrow  money, 
should  the  lender  have  to  tell  you  exactly 
how  much  he  Is  charging  you  for  extending 
credit? 

In  other  words,  does  he  have  to  tell  you 
how  much  interest  youYe  paying,  In  a  simple 
way  that  anybody  can  understand? 

At  flrst  glance,  such  a  proposal  would 
seem  to  be  pretty  close  to  noncontroverslal. 
In  the  category  of  asking  a  merchant  to  post 
his  prices. 

But  even  the  suggestion  of  simplicity  la 
deceptive  when  It  comes  to  credit — ^for  with 
credit  things  arent  always  what  they  aeem. 

According  to  testimony  befwe  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Subcommittee  on  Production 
and  Stabilization,  merchants  and  lenders 
have  historically  had  an  aversion  to  using 
figures  larger  than  6  percent  when  mention- 
ing credit  costs. 

Thus  figures  often  quoted  by  lenders  are 
likely  to  sound  low — but  under  examination 
turn  out  to  be  much  higher.  If  computed  at 
simple,  annual  Interest  rates. 

Senator  Paul  DoircLAa,  Democrat,  of  Illi- 
nois, chief  sponsor  of  the  truth  In  lending 
bill,  cites  many  examples: 

A  small  service  charge  of  1>4  percent  per 
month  on  a  department  store  charge  account 
Is  often  a  true  annual  Interest  rate  of  18 
percent. 

A  3-percent  per  month  plan  often  used  by 
small  loan  companies  Is  actually  36  percent 
for  a  yetu". 

New  car  financing  plans  used  by  commer- 
cial banks  and  advertised  aa  4  ^ -percent 
plans  are  often  0  percent  per  year. 

An  advertised  6-percent  rate  on  home  Im- 
provement loans  Is  often  nearly  twice  as 
much,  or  about  10  percent  per  year. 

The  so-called  6-percent  rate  for  financing 
used  cars  offered  by  some  dealers  la  at  least 
12  percent  per  year  and  sometimes  very  much 
higher — 18  to  26  percent  per  year  or  more. 

The  cost  of  teenage  credit  promoted  by 
some  retailers  as  only  pennies  per  week  Is 
sometimes  as  high  as  80  percent  per  year. 

SOMmMXS    SOSK    ABOVX    100    PKBCCNT 

Forty  percent  Interest  rates  have  not  been 
uncommon  In  case  histories  unfolded  at 
hearings  before  the  subcommittee  and  In 
some  cases  rates  have  soared  to  50,  60,  70  or 
even  more  than  100  percent. 

But  they  are  rarely,  If  ever,  billed  that  way 
to  borrowers. 

The  world  of  credit,  as  one  subconunlttee 
witness  put  It — a  credit  manager  with  years 
of  experience  In  lending — Is  a  wonderland. 

"It's  a  land."  he  said,  "where  percentages 
are  divided  and  multiplied  at  will,  where  fi- 
nance charges  materialize  on  command  and 
fees  are  collected  on  the  way  out." 

It's  a  land  where  sharp  practices  and  rack- 
ets not  only  Inflate  the  coet  of  credit  but  also 
Impose  enormous  financial  hardships  on  the 
debtor,  particularly  thoae  who  can  leaat  af- 
ford it. 

He  was  far  from  alone  in  feeling  that  the 
wonderland  of  credit  Is  confusing.  Many 
experts  testified  that  it  Is  confusing  to  them, 
too. 

One,  William  McChesney  Martin,  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  a 
well-known  financial  conservative,  admitted 
during  public  hearings  that  he  waa  con- 
fused by  the  practices  now  used  by  lenders 
and  vendors  In  stating  their  Intereat  or 
financial  rates  on  consiuner  credit  transac- 
tions. 


And  Martin  Is  a  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  former  president  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Ilieodore  O.  Yntema,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  finance  of  the  FcH-d  Motor  Co., 
discussing   automobile    financing,    declared: 

"The  variety  and  complexity  of  finance 
and  Insurance  arrangements  and  the  charges 
for  them  are  such  as  almost  to  defy  com- 
prehension. 

"It  Is  Impossible  for  the  average  buyer 
to  appraise  the  rates  for  the  finance  and 
Insurances  services  offered,  as  compared  with 
alternatives  available  elsewhere." 

Says  Senator  Douglas: 

"The  average  consumer  Is  often  either 
unaware  of  or  badly  misinformed  about  the 
credit  charges  and  interest  rates  he  pays  for 
various  types  of  credit." 

FEAK    TO    tamper    WITH    BOOM 

The  Implicit  suggestion  of  many  who  op- 
pose the  legislation  Is  that  any  serious 
tampering  with  the  Nation's  credit  boom, 
somehow,  might  cause  the  credit  structure 
to  tremble. 

For  credit  Is  now  a  way  of  life  In  the 
United  States,  a  rock  upon  which  postwar 
abundance  has  been  built. 

In  1946  consumer  debt  In  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  totaled  less  than  $6  billion.  Today 
It  la  more  than  10  times  that — something 
over  963  billion,  and  still  growing. 

It  has  Increased  by  more  than  92  billion 
a  year,  for  example,  since  1960. 

This  figure  covers  what  are  visually  known 
as  short  and  Intermediate-term  debts. 

Says  Douglas:  "Consumers  paid  approxi- 
mately 95  billion  more  last  year  for  their 
personal  debt  than  the  whole  Nation  paid 
In  carrying  charges  on   the  national  debt." 


Lending   Bills   Got   Dailt   News   Push 

Federal  truth-ln-lendlng  legislation  got  Its 
first  big  push  in  Ullnols  from  the  Dally  News. 

Early  In  January  of  1960,  Senator  Paul 
Douglas,  Democrat,  of  IlUnoLs,  Introduced  a 
truth-ln-lendlng  bill  In  the  Senate,  but  It 
feU  with  a  dull  thud,  attracting  little  at- 
tention. 

But  Jtist  a  few  weeks  later  an  obscxire, 
24-year-old  Puerto  Rlcan  in  Chicago,  who 
was  deeply  In  debt,  took  his  own  life  with 
rat  poison.  He  was  William  Rodriquez,  a 
father  of  four. 

A  coroner's  Jury  ruled  that  he  killed  him- 
self because  of  despondency  over  pressures 
from  creditors. 

The  Dally  News  first  recognized  the  social 
Implications  of  the  case  and  told  the  Rodri- 
quez story  In  detail. 

A  newcomer  to  Chicago,  he  had  more  than 
$800  In  debts.  He  couldn't  seem  to  resist 
the  lure  of  Installment  buying. 

One  result  was  reform  of  Illinois'  wage 
seizure  laws,  which  had  plagued  Rodriquez. 
Another  was  to  dramatize  the  case  for  truth- 
ln-lendlng  legislation. 

Says  a  Douglas  aide :  "The  Rodriquez  case 
brought  the  truth-ln-lendlng  problem  home 
to  many  people  for  the  first  time." 

Out  of  every  9100  of  after-tax  income,  the 
American  family  pajrs  out  about  913  to  meet 
short-term  Installment  debts. 

Yet  the  consumer,  according  to  the  argu- 
ment furnished  by  those  who  favor  the  truth 
In  lending  bill,  rarely  knows  what  this  mam- 
moth amount  of  credit  Is  costing  him. 

Many  buying  on  the  Installment  plan  are 
aware  of  the  size  of  their  down  payments 
and  of  their  monthly  payments.  But  they 
may  never  know  what  they're  paying  for  the 
privilege  of  credit. 

Sen.  Douglas  says  that  a  consumer  who 
desires  to  obtain  credit  for  a  9100  purchase 
to  be  repaid  In  monthly  Installments  Is 
'usually  confronted  with  one  of  the  follow- 
ing alternatives: 

Example  1 — no  rate  Is  quoted: 

The  borrower  Is  told  that  the  charges  will 
be  910  down  and  910  a  month.    Neither  the 


total  finance  charges  nor  the  finance  rate  la 
disclosed. 

Example  2 — the  add-on  rate: 

The  borrower  Is  told  that  the  finance 
charge  will  be  96  on  the  9100  loan.  The 
lender  represents  this  to  the  borrower  as  be- 
ing a  6-percent  rate.  This  quoted  rate  Is  a 
play  on  the  digit  6. 

The  actual  rate  Is  almost  12  percent,  or 
nearly  double  the  stated  rate,  because  a  bor- 
rower over  a  period  of  the  year  only  has  the 
use  of  approximately  960  credit  rather  than 
the  9100  face  amount. 

In  other  words,  the  Interest  rate  is  quoted 
on  the  original  amount  of  the  debt  and  not 
on  the  declining  or  unpaid  balance  as  Is  the 
custom  in  business  credit,  government  loans, 
or  consumer  mortgage  transactions. 

Example  3 — the  discount  rate: 

This  Is  a  variation  on  the  add-on  rate. 
In  the  case  of  the  add-on  the  borrower  re- 
ceives 9100  In  cash  or  goods  and  must  pay 
back  9106.  In  the  case  of  the  discount  tech- 
nique the  borrower  receives  994,  but  repajrs 
9100. 

The  finance  charge  ag^ln  Is  96  and  Is  often 
represented  as  being  6  percent.  Again,  the 
actual  rate  Is  almost  12  percent,  or  twice 
the  quoted  rate  because  the  borrower  Is 
periodically  repaying  the  loan. 

Example  4 — a  simple  monthly  rate: 

This  rate  statement  method  Is  usually 
quoted  by  small  loan  companies  and  by  re- 
tailers using  revolving  credit  plans.  The 
finance  rate  Is  represented  as  being  1,  2,  3 
or  4  percent  per  month. 

The  simple  annual  rate  In  this  case  is  12 
times  the  quoted  figure,  or  12,  24,  36,  or  48 
percent  per  year. 

Example  5 — the  add-on  or  discount  plus 
fee  S3r8tem: 

Sometimes  lenders  compound  the  camou- 
flaging of  credit  by  loading  on  all  sort  of  ex- 
traneous fees,  such  as  exorbitant  fees  for 
credit  life  Insurance,  excessive  fees  for  credit 
Investigation,  and  loan  processing  fees  that 
rightfully  should  be  included  in  the  percent- 
age rate  statement  so  that  any  percentage 
rate  quoted  Is  completely  meaningless  and 
deceptive. 

SENATOR  DOUGLAS  OVTEItB  A  SOLtmON 

Senator  Douglas'  answer  to  this  sort  of 
thing  Is  a  bill  requiring  that  all  lenders  and 
credit  sellers  fully  disclose  to  the  consumer 
the  costs  of  using  credit  in  what  he  calls  an 
"accurate  and  uniform  manner." 

"Anyone  engaged  In  the  business  of  extend- 
ing credit  at  the  retail  level  would  have  to 
fully  disclose  In  writing  the  costs  of  credit 
to  the  borrower  before  the  credit  transaction 
Is  signed,"  Douglas  says. 

"This  written  statement  would  Include  the 
total  amount  of  the  finance  charge  expressed 
In  dollars  and  cents  and  the  percentage  that 
this  charge  bears  to  the  total  amount  fi- 
nanced expressed  as  a  simple  annual  rate  on 
the  unpaid  balance." 

Though  It  has  been  before  the  Senate  for 
a  long  time,  the  Douglas  bill  has  never  been 
In  serious  danger  of  becoming  law. 

First  of  all.  a  great  lobbying  campaign 
against  the  bill  was  started  soon  after  it  was 
flrst  introduced  In  1960.  and  has  never  abated 
when  the  chips  were  down. 

The  principal  opponents  have  been  small 
loan  companies.  automobUe  dealers — par- 
ticularly those  In  the  used-car  business — 
furniture  dealers  and  retail  merchanU  In 
general. 

They  have  successfully  enlisted  the  support 
of  such  major  lobbying  powers  as  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  and  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation. 

Recently  the  Department  Store  Journal 
characterized  the  battle  this  way:  "Of  all 
legislation  actively  pending  In  Congress,  none 
has  caused  so  much  ezeltement,  strident  op- 
position, or  downright  anguish  aa  the  so- 
called  truth  In  lending  MIL" 
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Bxit  the  lobbytaf  eu&p«l^  haa  be«n  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  fact  tb«  Senat«  Banking 
and  Currency  OoBiaUttoe  has  been  controUed 
largely  by  een— nwtttiwe. 

Sou  then  DaaKwmU,  led  by  the  comunntee 
chairman,  Senator  A.  Wnjjs  RoBKarBOi*. 
Deoiocrat.  oC  Vtrgtala.  hare  worked  with  Re- 
publlcana  to  ret&ln  effective  oontrol.  which. 
untU  recently,  ted  not  been  aerloualy 
threatened. 

At  the  MOM  tiaie.  unUl  this  year  a  5-5 
deadlock  exlated  on  the  10-member  Douglaa 
Butcommlttee.  keeping  the  ■truth  in  lend- 
ing" btii  bottled  up. 

The  Senat*.  however,  la  slowly  changing. 
Bit  by  bit  liberals  are  gaining  power  aa  old- 
line  aouthem  eoneei  »atlvee  paaa  out  of  the 
picture  and  Mortbam  Statea  conunue  to  send 
liberal  Demoerate  to  Waahlo^ton. 

SmaU  Democratic  galna  at  the  polls  In  the 
IMa  off-year  ooagreealonai  elections  resulted 
in  a  alight  ahl/t  In  power  on  the  Douglas  sub- 
committee— but  it  waa  a  vitally  important 
ahUt. 

The  membermhlp  of  the  Douglas  subcom- 
mittee was  cut  to  nine  after  the  elecUons  and 
the  liberals  hare  taken  It  over,  with  a  five 
to  four  majorltf . 

The  frulta  ot  this  victory  are  now  apparent 
in  the  truth  in  '^"^'ig  picture. 


August  20 
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DotrcuM,  after  a  tough  battle  with  Senator 
RoBKSTBOK,  haa  won  permission  to  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  on  his  truth  In  lending  bill  in 
three  cltlee — Hew  York.  Pittsburgh,  and 
Louisville. 

It  Is  the  first  time  that  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  ouMde  Washington.  Robestson 
and  the  conservatives  were  soundly  beaten, 
and  they  know  tt. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  during  the  last 
3  weeks  he  MiffliBt.  At  the  same  Ume.  dls- 
c\jsslons  are  VKtarway  to  bring  the  House 
into  the  act. 

Repreeentatlve  Laoaroa  K.  8mjjv*N.  Demo- 
crat, ot  MtsBonrl.  ebairman  of  a  House  Sub- 
oommlttee  on  Oaasumer  Affairs.  Is  trying  to 
■et  up  hearings  in  other  cities,  perhaps  Chi- 
cago. 

The  political  problem  of  the  truth  In 
lending  advocates  Use  in  the  full  Banking 
and  Ciirrency  Cbmmlttee  in  the  Senate. 

It  Is  generally  acknowledged  that  If  the 
bill  could  be  brcRight  to  a  vote  on  the  Senate 
fkx>r.  It  wooltf  pass.  Pew  Senators  would 
want  to  take  %ha  risk  of  voting  against  what 
many  consumer*  believe  are  consumer  inter- 
ests. 

But  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
appears  to  be  relatively  evenly  divided  on 
the  Issue.  Key  figures  now  are  fienatora 
Jacos  Javitb,  Republlean.  of  New  York;  Johw 
STAaKMAw.  Democrat,  of  Alabama;  Edwasd 
V.  Long,  Democrat,  of  Bflasourt;  and  Thomas 
J.  MclMTTsa.  Democrat,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Ths    Labtxintr    of    Uncontsoixed    CsEDrr 

THQX    FOLKS    PSm    AMD    PAID    BUT    THEIR     BILL 

OOT  WKsoza 

Washingtom. — In  the  wonderland  of  un- 
controlled credit  a  man  can  pay  and  pay — 
and  when  he's  paid  for  monthe;  Sad  that  he 
owes  more  than  when  b«  started. 

That's  what  happened  to  one  man  who 
botight  a  used  car  In  a  deal  exposed  during 
Senate  hearings  on  the  truth  in  lending  bill. 

The  sucker  In  tJUs  case  borrowed  $300  to 
buy  a  car  from  an  unfranchised  dealer. 

For  11  months  he  paid  US  each  month. 

Then  he  got  billed  for  the  final  payment 
The  btU  was  for  tSaXtt. 

The  total  ooet  oC  borrowtikg  the  $300  came 
to  $187.65. 

According  to  calculations  by  Senator  Paul 
Douglas,  Democsmt.  of  lUinois.  sponsor  of 
the  truth  in  '»»wyTH  bill,  that  amounts  to  a 
simple  annual  !•$■«••$  rate  of  02V^  percent— 
a  figure  the  lender  neglected  to  mention. 


This  Is  Just  one  of  many  examples  of  what 
Senator  Douglas  calls  "harsh  practices'  In 
the  lending  field. 

Hearings  before  Douglas'  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Subcommittee  have  been  stud- 
ded with  many  others. 

They  have  Involved  purchases  of  every- 
thing from  autoe  and  TV  seU  to  home  Im- 
provements and— In  one  case  -a  $1,800  ac- 
cordion. 

TV    BUYER    PAYS     33     PERrENT     INTEREST 

One  fellow  bought  a  TV  set  for  a  list  price 
of  $285  55  He  wa«  aupposcii  to  pay  fur  It 
at  a  rate  uf  ■jtbout  $14  a  month"  but  Uiere 
waa  no  mention,  either  verbally  or  la  writ- 
ing, of  Interest  or  finance  ch.irge8 

Even  the  number  of  months  he  was  sup- 
posed to  pay  was  not  meniloneti  In  the 
contract. 

He  made  payments  for  more  than  10 
months  to  a  total  of  $14730  and  dldn  t  sUrt 
to  wise  up  unUI  he  discovered  that  he  still 
owed  $306.23. 

His  $285.56  TV  set  cost  him  $353  52— a 
total  of  $67  97  In  credit  charges 

This  works  out  to  more  than  33  percent 
per  year  In  simple  Interest  although  the  bor- 
rower had  no  way  of  knowing  It. 

Then  there  wi\s  the  sad  story  of  the  mother 
of  four  who  fell  for  an  appeal  to  her  parental 
pride  and  bought  her  daughter  a  $«00  ac- 
cordion "on  time  " 

She  was  earning  only  $44  a  week,  but  st>me- 
one  had  told  her  that  the  daughter  had  tal- 
ent. Then  she  was  told  that  the  talent  waa 
even  more  Impressive  than  originally  t>e- 
Ueved — and  that  a  $1,800  accordion  would  be 
necessary 

Before  she  was  through  she  paid  carrying 
charges  of  $400.  billed  at  a  simple  Interest 
rate  of  20  percent  It  co.^t  her  $383  to  learn 
the  lesson. 

TTFIST  rOUNDOtS  IN   LOAN  MAZX 

A  typist  In  the  Ju.stlce  Department  became 
deeply  Involved  with  personal  loans  from 
bank  and  finance  companies.  Before  long 
she  was  at  the  end  of  her  economic  rope. 

She  began  to  review  all  the  special  loan 
charges,  the  refinancing  cost-s,  the  required 
Insurance  and  the  original  high — but  un- 
stated— finance  charges 

She  found,  to  her  amazement,  that  she  had 
been  paying  more  than  40  percent  simple 
Interest. 

A  87-year-old  Florldlan  couldn't  afford  to 
retire  because  he  was  faced  with  17  more 
years  of  payments  to  finance  a  home  im- 
provement bill. 

The  cost  of  the  Improvements  $2,850.  The 
total  cost,  Including  the  financing,  $5.482  50. 
One  witness  before  the  subcommittee. 
Richard  L  D  Morse,  a  professor  of  family 
economics  at  Kansas  State  University,  pre- 
sented a  survey  showing  credit  charRes  and 
Interest  rates  of  varloiis  lending  Institutions 
In  the  university  area. 

EZach  lender  waa  asked  what  the  monthly 
payment  would  be  on  a  $200  loan  to  purchase 
a  $300  used  car,  to  be  repaid  In  12  monthly 
Installments,  and  what  the  annual  Interest 
rate  on  the  loan  would  be. 

Here  are  some  of  the  answers  he  was 
given: 

Five  lenders  said  that  the  monthly  pay- 
ment for  12  months  would  be  $18.67.  How- 
ever, the  same  lenders  quoted  these  annual 
rates  12  percent,  9  percent.  6  percent,  and 
8  percent. 

Pour  other  lenders  said  that  they  would 
charge  $18.33  per  month.  The  annual  in- 
terest rates  that  these  four  lenders  quoted 
were:  7  5  percent.  10  percent.  13  percent, 
and  B  percent. 

None  of  the  rates  quoted  by  these  lenders 
is  the  true  annual  interest  rau.  according 
to  Profeasor  tiorse. 

The  true  annual  rate  on  the  $18.67  monthly 
payment  Is  approxlmaUly  22  percent,  he  says. 


and    the    true    annual    rate    on    the    $18.33 

monthly   payment   Is  approximately   18   per- 
cent. 


NOT  FOR  PORK.  BUT  FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  Friday.  August  16.  1963.  at  Houston,' 
Tex..  I  addressed  the  45th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Texas  Electric  Coopera- 
tives. It  wa5  a  vital  meeting,  and  it  has 
been  sumsrested  that  my  remarks,  with 
my  comments  at  some  recent  charges  of 
"pork  barrel"  that  have  been  thrown  at 
tlie  REA,  be  printed  in  the  Concres- 
-sioNAL  Relord  for  a  wider  circle  of  In- 
formation. Accordingly.  I  request  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  remarks  at  the 
Texas  State  Convention  of  Texas  Elec- 
tric Cooperatives  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Not  roa  Poax,  but  fob  Pkogsxss 
Members  of  the  Texas  Electric  Coopera- 
tives, fellow  Americans,  fellow  Texans, 
thanks  to  Bascom  Perkins  for  those  kind 
words  It  Is  a  high  privilege  for  me  to  be 
here  today,  among  friends  who  champion  the 
cause  of  rural  electrical  development.  In  a 
State  where  223,000  farms  or  96  27  percent 
of  the  toUl  ntmiber  of  farms  In  the  State 
have  electrical  power. 

The  Rural  Electric  Administration  w.-i.-i 
created  In  1935  by  an  act  of  Congress,  the 
same  year  I  was  appointed  by  the  late,  be- 
loved Gov.  James  V  Allred.  as  a  member  of 
the  original  board  of  directors  of  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Authority  of  Texas.  At  this 
convention  you  have  heard  Norman  Clapp, 
National  Administrator  of  REA.  The  Na- 
tion hiia  never  had  a  better  or  more  dedi- 
cated administrator.  His  administration  and 
the  national  administration  have  supported 
and  helped  the  REA,  and  the  local  coopera- 
tives. 

But  all  of  us  come  here  today  under  a  pall 
of  sadness  Within  this  tragic  week,  our 
President  and  his  gracloxis  First  Lady  of  the 
land  have  lost  their  second-bom  son.  and 
Juat  3  days  ago  In  Tennessee.  I  attended  the 
lost  rites  for  one  of  the  true  greets  of  the 
United  States  in  this  postwar  period.  Estes 
Kefauver.  of  Tennessee.  HU  chairmanship 
of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sul)commlttee 
saved  my  home  city  of  Austin.  Tex.,  $2,400,- 

000  on  one  electrical  equipment  purchase,  as 
one  of  the  largest  electric  companies  In  the 
country  Is  now  selling  this  equipment  to  the 
city  of  Austin  for  $600,000.  after  having  been 
one  of  the  Identical  bidders  at  $3  million  be- 
fore tlie  Kefauver  Inquiry  in  the  electrical 
lndu.stry  price  fixing.  Mayor  Lester  Palmer 
of  Austin  told  me  of  the  low  bid  last  Satur- 
day la  Austin.  The  savings  to  the  electric 
cooperatives  on  electrical  equipment,  be- 
cause of  Estes  Kefauver's  dedicated  work, 
have  been  Incalciilable.  All  in  REA  work 
who  know  the  story  will  be  grateful  In  their 
memories  of  him. 

For  nearly  three  decades  you  have  helped 
to  mold  the  culture  of  rural  and  suburban 
Texas.  Now,  In  this  decade  of  change  we 
are  in,  with  your  imagination,  courage,  and 
Intelligent  planning  you  will  continue  to  be 
a  major  constructive  force  In  this  State  of 
Texas,  that  I  believe  is  going  to  ouutrlp  all 
others  In  America's  march  Into  the  future. 

1  believe  that  because  with  our  267.000  square 
miles  of  land,  Texas  is  bigger  than  each  of 
80  of  the  114  Independent  nations  on  earth. 
ajid  with  more  than  10  million  population, 
we  have  more  people  than  In  each  of  86  of 
the  Independent  nations  on  earth,  and  our 
gross  national  product  of  Texas  ptishes  us 
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even  higher  In  the  scales.  In  comparison  with 
each  of  the  Independent  natkMU. 

It  Is  a  pleasxire  for  me  to  be  here  with  you 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  officers,  directors. 
managers,  and  personnel  who  are  providing 
leadership  and  energy  to  see  that  the  rural 
resources  of  this  great  State  are  put  to  use 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  their  fami- 
lies who  live  on  and  develop  these  areas,  and 
through  them,  tor  the  benefit  of  Texas,  of 
America,  and  of  mankind. 

I  believe  deeply  in  the  Inhwent  strength 
and  vigor  of  America.  And  I  do  not  believe 
that  that  vigor  and  that  potential  for  growth 
has  gone  out  of  rural  America. 

And  nowhere  in  this  land  Is  there  a  group 
of  people  more  representative  of  our  Nation's 
best  than  the  people  you  serve.  Your  mem- 
bers are  serving  on  rural  areas  development 
committees  In  local  efforts  to  stem  the  tide 
of  decline  in  rural  conununltles,  to  generate 
new  vitality  in  them,  and  fumlah  opportuni- 
ties for  their  youth  at  home. 

Tou  have  taken  the  lead  in  getting  com- 
mercial and  industrial  projects  underway. 
You  have  provided  the  vision  and  foresight 
in  making  an  Inventory  of  the  resources  In 
your  service  areas;  you  have  worked  with  lo- 
cal businessmen  to  provide  the  technical  as- 
sistance in  selecting  building  sites  to  furnish 
engineering,  electrical  wiring,  plumbing,  and 
other  requirements  necessary  to  get  a  fac- 
tory or  other  industry  established  and  into 
operation  in  the  small  towns  and  in  the 
countryside. 

In  working  fen-  rural  development  you  are 
working  toward  a  goal  that  Is  close  to  my 
heart.  I  am  a  native  of  Chandler  in  Hender- 
son County,  population  now  71S,  so  I  under- 
stand the  country  role,  the  snudl  town  role, 
and  the  Importance  of  rural  electric  service. 
I  know  the  need  for  light  on  the  farms  and 
In  the  towns. 

I  studied  by  the  light  of  a  coal  oil  lamp. 
I  taught  3  years  in  the  rural  schools  of  Hen- 
derson Covinty,  6  mllee  from  a  railroad,  and 
I  studied  and  read  and  graded  papers  by  the 
light  of  a  coal  oil  lamp.  I  know  the  need 
for  light  for  the  students  of  Texas;  light  to 
match  the  vision  of  the  people  of  Texas. 

That  is  one  reason  my  voting  record  in 
the  UJ5.  Senate  on  legislation  of  concern  to 
the  Rural  Electric  Administration  Is  100 
percent  in  favor  of  REA.  It  is  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  not  my  own  personal  good.  I 
have  fought  for  REA  for  28  years;  I  will  con- 
tinue to  fight. 

That  is  why  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  Act  of  1961 
which  created  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram. 

The  area  redevelopment  program  was  set 
up  to  aid  local  enterprise  in  revltallaing 
communities  and  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, low  income,  and  generally  of  declining 
population. 

Since  that  bill  was  passed,  it  has  already 
brought  to  Texas  new  investments  (A  more 
than  $15  million;  thousands  of  new  Jobs  have 
already  been  created. 

Plana  have  been  submitted  and  are  already 
pending  before  the  Area  Redev«lopment  Ad- 
ministration for  projects  In  Texas  totaling 
another  $73  million,  of  which  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  will  advance  $39 
million. 

The  ARA  has  already  loaned  to  Texas 
projects  $8,866,000  In  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial loans;  It  has  paid  out  In  Texas  $084,- 
000  more  In  public  facilities  loans  and  grents 
for  waterworks,  sewage  and  public  build- 
ings; it  has  brought  to  Texas  $aM,744  In 
technical  assistance  and  feasibility  studies; 
and  another  $244,000  in  training  programs,  to 
eruible  people  to  earn  more  by  their  own 
efforts. 

The  progress  and  benefit  this  bill  Is  bring- 
ing to  our  beloved  State  are  of  deep  satis- 
faction to  me,  because  the  ARA  was  roundly 


criticized  by  the  same  special  interests  who 
today  are  leveling  both  barrels  directly  at 
you  in  an  effort  to  destroy  the  REA. 

You  are  under  attack  as  you  have  never 
bem  before.  The  attack  against  the  best  in- 
terest of  rural  electric  development,  which 
has  turned  so  bitter  in  recent  montiis,  is 
carefully  planned,  carefully  timed,  well- 
financed,  and  never  ceasing.  Let  me  show 
you  Just  one  example. 

In  the  August  16,  1963,  edition  of  Life 
magazine,  which  is  delivered  to  thousands 
of  Texas  homes  to  be  read  by  the  light  of  the 
REA,  the  money  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  the  REA  is  referred  to  as  "the  innards 
of  a  fat  pig."  Life  calls  it  "pork  barrel  work" 
and  "in  the  pork  casserole."  You  are  called 
pork  barrelers  and  are  cartooned  as  greedy 
gobblers  of  public  pork. 

In  this  edition,  Life  magazine  also  vented 
its  anger  on  rivers  and  harbors  projects,  ship 
channels,  highways,  the  U.S.  Emplojrment 
Service,  veterans  hospitals,  reclamation  serv- 
ice, dams,  navigation  and  flood  control — the 
programs  that  mark  the  forward  progress  of 
a  dynamic  nation.  All  of  these  are  projects 
of  progress.  Without  such  projects,  our  com- 
merce would  dwindle,  our  machines  would 
he  idle,  our  trade  wither  away. 

These  are  the  projects  that  have  given 
growing  America  the  greatest  return  on  its 
investment.  They  are  the  llfeblood  of  com- 
merce, the  stimulus  of  industry,  and  the 
nourishers  of  our  growing  economy. 

When  we  talk  about  money  loaned  to  elec- 
tric co-ops  we  are  talking  about  money  to  be 
repaid  to  the  VS.  Government. 

Let's  talk  about  a  real  pork  barrel  project. 
There  are  some.  The  VS.  Government  sub- 
sidy of  magazines  such  as  Life.  Time,  Sports 
Illustrated,  and  Fortune  magazine,  all  owned 
by  the  same  interests,  is  an  example.  They 
are  so  financially  strong  and  prosperous, 
they  don't  need  the  stirplus. 

I  don't  think  you  are  going  to  get  to  read 
about  it  in  the  next  edition  of  Life. 

Before  leaving  to  come  here  I  made  a  check 
with  the  Poet  Office  Department.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Post  OflQce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  and  have  some  familiarity 
with  the  Government  subsidy  of  Life  mag- 
azine and  its  pork  barrel  operation.  And 
I  can  tell  you  that  the  VS.  Government  loses 
an  average  of  $216  million  a  year  to  take 
regular  rate  second-class  mail  publications 
like  Life  magazine,  from  their  printing 
presses  to  your  mailbox. 

Life  magazine  malls  315  million  copies  a 
year  for  6.7  percent  of  the  total  of  that  t3rpe 
of  second-class  mail.  Time  magazine  malls 
130  million  copies  a  year.  Sports  Illustrated 
magazine  malls  48.4  million  copies  a  year, 
and  Fortune  another  4.4  million. 

The  Poet  Office  Department  figures  an  aver- 
age loss  on  each  piece  of  regular  rate  publi- 
cation mail,  second-class  mail,  similar  to 
Life,  at  4.6  cents  a  piece.  I  am  Informed  that 
the  loss  to  the  n.S.  Government  on  delivery 
of  each  copy  of  Life  magazine  through  the 
malls  is  less  than  a  nickel  a  copy,  but  it  still 
costs  the  taxpayer  several  million  dollars  a 
year  of  Government  pork  to  mall  that  one 
publication  alone. 

That,  fellow  Texans,  is  what  you  call  "pork 
barrel." 

Life  magazine  might  not  call  It  that,  be- 
cause "pork  barrel"  Is  always  something  that 
benefits  the  other  fellow. 

TtM  $216  million  subsidy  a  year  by  the 
taxpayers  of  America  to  publications  such  as 
Life  magazine  (regular  rate  publications,  sec- 
ond-class mall)  Is  not  a  loan,  it  is  a  gift. 
The  REA  deals  in  loans,  and  never  in  the 
history  of  REA  has  a  Texas  co-op  failed  on 
a  debt.  REA  repays  Its  loans.  Life  magazine 
keepe  its  subsidy.  Life  magazine  gets  sev- 
eral million  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
as  a  gift  each  year.  Life  owes  an  apology 
to  the  REA  and  to  the  American  people 
REA  serves. 


Let  US  get  the  real  facts.  At  page  25  of 
the  August  16  issue  of  Life,  it  listed  REA  as 
a  part  of  "The  Steaming  Pork  Casserole," 
and  says  that  it  "throws  into  the  pork 
casserole:  $250  million."  The  fact  is  that 
the  REA  will  loan  on  electric  programs  in 
1963  approximately  $246  million,  at  2  percent 
interest,  but  due  to  the  high  interest  rates 
the  Government  is  now  paying,  this  money 
will  cost  the  Government  about  3.3  percent 
interest,  making  a  net  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  about  $4  million  on  this  item  this 
year.  The  total  cost  of  administering  the 
Rural  Electric  Administration  Is  $10.4  mil- 
lion. A  far  cry  from  $250  million.  And  it's 
not  pork,  It  Is  a  great  and  dedicated  service 
organization  for  the  Nation,  operated  with- 
out scandal  or  graft  for  28  years.  In  that 
time  the  REIA  has  loaned  over  $6  billion, 
collected  back  over  $2  billion  of  it,  and  now 
has  about  $3,900  million  outstanding  In 
loans.  It's  a  record  each  of  you  and  every 
American  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of.  I 
wish  we  had  that  fidelity  to  duty,  that  high 
sense  of  honor,  that  dedication  to  service, 
in   every   branch   of   the   Government. 

You  have  other  enemies.  We  have  no 
time  to  relax  and  coast  along  on  our  pride 
in  the  glorious  history  of  the  REA.  great 
as  that  history  is. 

The  funds  requested  in  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964  would  permit  $350  mil- 
lion for  loan  commitments  for  the  electri- 
fication program  and  $95  million  for  the 
rtiral  telephone  program.  Another  $75 
million  was  included  In  the  budget  request 
on  a  standby  basis,  to  make  generation  and 
transmission  locuis  to  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives that  are  unable  to  get  adequate  power 
from  private  companlee  at  a  reasonable 
price.  There  are  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress six  bills  that  would  raise  the  interest 
rate  on  REA.  This  is  a  longtime  goal  of 
private  power  companies  in  their  continuing 
effort  to  bury  REA.  I  Intend  to  oppose  these 
bills  that  raise  the  Interest  rates  on  REA 
locuis.  If  REA  Interest  rates  are  raised,  it 
would  set  off  a  chain  reaction  that  would 
cause  interest  rates  of  all  types  to  go  up, 
thus  putting  a  further  brake  on  our  econ- 
omy. Even  as  I  speak  here.  Senator  Paul 
Douglas  has  gone  to  New  York  to  hold  hear- 
ings that  Illustrate  the  drag  on  oiu*  economy 
caused  by  the  current  high  Intereet  rates. 
Incidentally,  five  of  these  six  bills  aimed 
at  undermining  or  weakening  or  destroying 
the  REA  are  sponsored  by  Republicans. 
That's  another  reason  I'm  proud  to  be  a 
Democrat.  The  Democratic  Party  sponsored 
the  original  REA  under  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt in  1935,  and  has  nurtured  and  supported 
it  ever  since. 

While  the  constant  attacks  on  the  REA 
make  yotir  Job  more  difficult,  you  have  shoul- 
dered the  burden;  you  have  borne  the  shield 
for  the  4  million  people  with  Incomes  of  less 
than  $2,500  a  year  who  live  In  rtiral  America. 
While  niral  areas  account  for  only  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  population,  the  farm 
areas  furnish  the  biggest  per  capital  market 
for  iron  and  steel,  for  fuel  oil  and  machinery 
in  America.  In  addition,  the  rural  market 
for  electrical  appliances  and  equipment  alone 
is  estimated  at  $1  billion  a  year. 

So  you  who  know  the  true  story  lias  as- 
sumed the  responsibility,  not  to  a  special 
interest,  but  to  the  whole  national  Inter- 
est— to  the  people.  Not  for  money  In  your 
pocket,  but  for  service  to  rural  America — not 
for  pork,  but  for  progress. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  you  have 
met  that  responsibility  In  a  manner  in  which 
you  may  take  Justifiable  pride. 

Texas  RXA  cooperatives  are  continuing  to 
Increase  their  aervice  ao  that  you  have  now 
strung  over  156.000  mllee  of  RKA  financed 
lines  along  the  Rio  Grande,  through  the  Pan- 
handle, across  the  west  Texas  plains,  over 
the  central  Texas  blacklands,  and  through 
the  east  Texas  plney  woods:  you  have  more 
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&EA  uaers  th*n  In  any  other  State  In  the 
Union,  oyer  SOOiMW  In  Texaa  alone.  Ton  are 
creating  Jobs;  yon  art  creating  tmslneas;  70a 
are  lighting  th*  bomea  and  hope*  of  rural 
America. 

By  1975,  th*  VS.  Ooremment.  working  with 
8Ut«  and  local  aotllorltlca.  will  need  to  spend 
fMO  million  mora  In  Tkzaa  on  reseryolrs  and 
d&mj  to  aave  the  lUeglTlng  waters  that  will 
tranaform  the  way  of  life  acroaa  the  face 
of  our  State.  For  an  Increased  population. 
we  will  need  and  must  hare  more  recrea- 
tional faclUtlea.  more  tourist  development, 
and  more  trade  and  I  hope  a  more  peaceful 
world  In  which  to  make  our  plans,  and  In 
which  our  children  may  realize  their  own 
hopes  and  dreams. 

Our  population  today.  In  Texas.  Is  a  little 
over  10  million.  By  the  year  2000,  our  popu- 
lation will  be  2a  million,  and  we  must  pro- 
vide joba  for  10  million  workers  by  that 
century  marker. 

So  urgent  Is  the  hour  that  Texas  and  the 
Nation  cry  out  for  the  best  you  have  to  offer 
In  leaderahlp.  in  planning.  In  guidance,  to 
conserve  the  best  oX  our  frontier  tradition 
of  working  together,  to  maJu  the  world  a 
better  place  than  we  found  It.  to  preserve 
the  freedoms  we  cherlah. 

Tour  steadfastness,  your  dignity,  your  dedi- 
cation and  honor.  wUl  carry  you  through. 
When  those  with  their  hands  in  the  pork 
barrel  up  to  their  shoulder  blades,  turn  their 
chlnny.  chin  ehlna  to  shout  "pork  casserole" 
at  you.  you  can  truly  answer.  "Not  for  pork. 
but  for  prngr— a.  are  we  giving  our  Uvea." 
And  thla  goes  double  for  the  R£A  and  every 
employee  In  it.  Ood  bless  and  strengthen 
all  of  you. 


HON.  EDITH  OREEN  SPEAKS  ON 
EDUCATION  AT  ALASKA  METHOD- 
IST UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  BARTlfTT.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  year  tbc  AlasJca  Methodist 
University,  located  in  Anchorage.  Alaska, 
held  Its  third  commencement  exercises. 
This  ceremony  saw  many  friends  of 
Alaska  in  attendance.  Among  those  was 
the  Honorable  Esitb  Guxn,  of  Oregon. 
We  in  Alaska  have  bad  more  than  one 
occasion  to  jmj  tribute  to  this  distin- 
giilshed  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

On  this  graduation  day  Mrs.  Gretn 
spoke  generally  of  the  education  picture 
of  today,  and  I  found  her  remarks  of 
singular  Interest.  It  is  for  this  reason. 
Mr.  President,  that  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  her  address  be  printed  fol- 
lowing my  remarks.  I  bcBeve  my  col- 
leagues will  likewise  enjoy  reading  what 
Mrs.  Gkezn  had  to  say  on  that  auspicious 
occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMMKMcxiixNT  Asoazas  or  US.  RcpaxscNT- 

ATIVa     EDFTH     CUKN,     of     OaKGON,     AT     THE 

Thi«d  AiririTAX.  CoMicxifmfKNT  Exzxcibks 
OF  Ai^ASKA  Mat  Huuisi  UNTvaasrrT.  Anchob- 
Acx.  Ax.A8Ka,  Mar  19.  1963 

It  was  a  particularly  happy  day  when  I 
received  an  invltaUon  to  address  a  graduat- 
ing class  at  commencement  In  a  city — In  a 
State  where  I  have  had  such  an  Interest  for 
so  many  years — where  there  literally  are  "so 
many  ties  that  bind." 

This  la  my  flnt  return  visit  since  that 
moment  of  great  historical  algnlflcance  on 
July  4.  1958,  when  for  the  first  time  the  49 
star  flag  was  flova  over  the  US.  Capitol. 
And  thU  momln(  as  I  looked  out  from  my 
hotel  window  at  Oook  Inlet  at  the  beauUful 
water,  the  sunshine,  the  snowcapped  moun- 


Ulns.  I  wished  I  might  sUy  a  month  Instead 
of  Just  a  day.  Washington  and  all  the 
political  turmoil  and  demands  of  the  mo- 
ment seemed  far  more  than  Just  a  few  hours 
away. 

May  I  say  also  that  It  would  be  Impossible 
for  me  to  do  other  than  accept  an  Invitation 
when  It  was  Issued  by  Blshup  Grant,  our  be- 
loved Bishop  In  Portland,  as  well  as  !n 
Alaska  and  the  Northwest  He  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly kind  to  me  over  a  period  uf  years, 
and  I  am  aware,  not  only  of  his  leadership, 
his  courage,  his  concern  in  my  own  city,  but 
also  well  aware  of  his  leadership  In  the 
esUbllshment  of  Alaska  Methodist  Univer- 
sity, a  university  whose  campus  dedication 
took  place  on  June  29.  1958.  a  day  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  the  Alaskan 
statehood  bill  And  surely  the  fortunes  of 
Alaska  will  be  greatly  affected  by  the  educa- 
tional and  cultural  opportunities  and  the 
contrlbuUon  made  by  Alaska  Methodist 
University. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  be  here  ttxlay  because 
such  an  occasion  Is  a  festive  one  the  speaker 
la  permitted  an  unlimited  number  of  cliches; 
there  Is  the  sense  of  brightness  and  future, 
and  unlimited  possibility  Lu  the  air.  and  for 
those  of  us  who  have  long  sluce  forgotten 
our  own  graduaUon.  there  is  also  a  feeling  of 
renewal  of  tradlUon  and  the  thought  that 
here — for  better  or  for  worse — here  stands 
the  next  generation.  I  am  not  going  to 
apologize  for  the  kind  of  a  world  our  genera- 
Uon  gives  to  your  generation.  And  neither 
am  I  going  to  complain  about  your  genera- 
tion Someone  has  said.  "The  old  begin  to 
compLaln  of  the  young  when  they  them- 
selves can  no  longer  set  a  bad  example  ' 

I  feel  very  much  at  home  here  because  two 
of    my    happiest    undergraduate    years    were 
spent  at  a  Methodist  university.     And  as  we 
on  the  Education  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives   study,    year  after    year,    the 
educational  needs  of  this  country,  I  am  more 
and  more  convinced  that  the  role  of  the  prl- 
v»te  college — the   church -related    college — is 
the  most  Important.     In  the  postwar  years — 
In  these  days  when  a  Nation's  people  watch 
the   exciting,    the    dramatic,    the   glamorous 
achievements    In    orbiting    the    earth — there 
may    be    great    danger    In    our    national    life 
and    in    our    educatloruU    system    of    over- 
emphasis on  science   to   the   neglect  of   the 
humanities,   great  emphasis  on  outer  space, 
but    perhap*    too    Uttle    attenUon    to    Inner 
space   and   the  exploration   of   the  truths  oX 
the  human  hearts  -tu  atutudes.    We  seem  to 
more  readily  accommodate  ourselves  to  the 
thought  of  dying  together  than  to  working 
out  ways  of  living  Uigether;  and  the  tangled 
skein  of  our  relaUonshlps  seem  to  stir  us  only 
slightly.     TTiere  are.  In  this  area,  no  medals, 
few  heroes,  no  Life  magazine  articles,  no  pro- 
moters   with    pen    and    contract    In    hand. 
Mean,  grubby,  hard,  anguished,  abusive  work 
la  demanded  for  the  most  part. 

Who  will  respond  to  the  beckorUng,  crooked 
finger    Inviting     us    to    explcn-atlon    of    the 
human  spirit,  those  hardy  adventurers  that 
Albert  Camus  referred  to  when  he  wrote  of 
those  who  seek  out  the  desperate  encounter 
between   human   Inquiry   and    the  silence  of 
the  universe.    Surely  the  private,  the  church- 
related  college,  most  often  a  liberal  arts  col- 
lege, has  a  very  special  task  and  a  very  special 
role    to    perform    to    brlnjt    balance    to    the 
national   education   picture    by   eraphasltlng 
the  humanities.     And  I  do  not  want  to  see 
the  Congress  as  a  matter  of  national  pohcy 
do   anything   to    place    these   colleges   In   an 
unfair  competitive  position,  nor  do  I  want  to 
see  a  situation  develop  where  fees  and  tui- 
tion must  be  raised  so  high  that  the  doors  of 
the  private  college  must  Inevitably  be  closed 
to  many  who  are  not  active  participants  In 
our  so-called  affluent  society.     Neither  do  X 
want   to   see.    nor    will    I   ever   supp<jrt.   any 
legUlatlon  which  I  think  would  In  any  way 
Jeopardize  the  Individual  Institution's  auton- 
omy, the  professor's  academic  freedom  or  the 


complete  and  absolute  control  that  the  Insti- 
tution must  have  over  Its  own  destiny.  May 
I  also  say  that  If  I  had  my  choice— If  the 
final  decision  were  mine  alone — my  two  sons 
and  my  grandchildren  would  all  attend  rela- 
tively small,  church-related  colleges,  where 
r  would  hope  they  might  be  exposed  to  a 
more  meaningful  Interpretation  of  human 
existence  and  where  personal  and  social 
values  would  be  emphasized. 

The  problems  confronting  our  church- 
reliited  colleges  are  great,  but  they  are  so 
formidable  because  the  challenges  confront- 
ing the  Nation  are  so  formidable  Let  me 
turn  for  a  few  moments  to  the  scientific 
needs  of  this  space  age  We  have  been  told 
that  we  need  13.000  additional  scientists  and 
engineers  for  the  man-on-the-moon  project 
alone  And  yet  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  reported  to  our  com- 
mittee th.-it  fewer  college  students  are  study- 
ing engineering  now  than  3  years  ago;  that 
the  proportion  of  all  college  students  major- 
ing In  engineering  and  the  number  actually 
KraduaUng  In  the  field  declined  for  the  third 
consecutive  year. 

A  recent  National  Science  Foundation 
study  placed  the  United  States  behind  the 
Soviet  Union  In  training  of  technicians  and 
engineers.  Today  the  U-S  S.R.  la  graduating 
three  times  as  many  engineers  and  two  times 
as  many  scientists,  and  according  to  thofie 
who  have  special  competence  In  this  field,  the 
quality  of  that  education  Is  as  good  as  ours 
Kormrr  Secretary  Ribtcoff  said  In  regard  to 
this  National  Science  Foundation  study 
■This  is  further  evidence  that  the  balance  of 
brainpower  may  tip— and  tip  dangerously 
against  us — If  the  Nation  does  not  awaken  to 
the  Importance  of  education  to  the  freedom 
of  the  Western  World." 

Dr  Terman.  vice  president  of  Stanford 
and  a  member  of  the  President's  Panel  on 
Scientific  Manpower  Needs,  told  our  com- 
mittee: 

"A  manpower  shortage  clearly  exists  In  the 
engineering,  mathematics  and  physical  sci- 
ences at  all  levels:  bachelors,  masters  and 
doctors  degrees,  but  Is  greatest  at  the  higher 
level  of  training.  The  space  program  alone 
could  absorb  the  entire  engineering,  math 
and  physical  science  output  of  the  Nation's 
collegee.  and  universities  during  the  next  few 
years  with  nothing  left  over  to  take  care  of 
"1.  Needs  of  defense 
'2    Civilian  economy 

••3  More  teachers  to  handle  the  growing 
college  enrollments." 

Dr.  Terman  also  dlsctissed  Russia's  primi- 
tive electronics  after  World  War  n  and  Its 
success  In  Improving  its  position  In  technol- 
ogy In  the  last  18  years.  And  then  he  went 
on  to  say: 

"The  overwhelming  technological  gap  that 
existed  In  1946  l>etween  the  defense  tech- 
nology of  the  United  States  and  that  of  Rus- 
sia has  been  greatly  reduced.  It  could  en- 
tirely disappear  In  another  35  years.  The 
fact  that  we  have  better  plumbing,  more 
bathrooms  per  hundred  people,  electric 
t<x)thbru8he8,  and  more  variety  In  women's 
hau  may  result  In  a  civilization  that  we 
feel  Is  superior,  but  these  things  do  not  count 
in  the  military  and  space  competition." 

And  I  might  add  they  do  not  count  In 
bringing  about  better  race  relations  or  bet- 
tor  understanding  between  people 

It  Is  obvious  that  we  are  living  at  a  time 
when  education  Is  the  key  not  only  to  mili- 
tary success,  but  also  to  International  un- 
derstanding: where  not  a  rocket  thrust,  but 
a  national  educational  thrust  of  massive  pro- 
portions may  determine  who  wins  the  race  to 
the  moon. 

Today,  you  who  are  graduating  are  receiv- 
ing a  diploma  which  may  not  be  the  open 
sesame  to  all  the  opportunities  of  this  world, 
but  at  least  It  provides  an  entering  wedge, 
because  it  cerUflss  that  you  have  earned  a 
college  degree — and  college  trained  people 
are   In   gre.it  demand.     You  do   not  have   to 
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worry  about  finding  a  Job  because  you  enter 
a  world  which  wants  and  needs  you. 

However,  the  diploma  which  you  wUl  soon 
receive  does  not  certify  or  even  hint  that 
your  need  for  education  has  oome  to  an 
abrupt  halt.  For  the  times  in  which  we  live 
demand  more  and  more  understanding- 
more  and  more  information  in  order  to  maks 
Intelligent  decisions.  Vice  President  Ltmdom 
B.  Johnson  said:  "Our  world  has  narrowed 
Into  a  nelght>orhood  befcnw  it  has  broadened 
Into  a  brotherhood." 

In  these  years  we  hear  not  only  about 
the  population  explosion  but  also  the  ex- 
plosion of  knowledge,  a  cliche  that  perhaps 
needs  examining.  I  cannot  vouch  for  these 
statistics  but  the  president  of  Science  Re- 
search Associates  of  Chicago  appeared  before 
the  House  Education  Committee  and  sald: 
"  Human  knowledge  is  approximately  dou- 
bling every  10  years.  Around  the  world. 
60  million  pages  of  research  in  the  fields  of 
science  are  published  every  working  day — 
enough  to  fill  seven  complete  sets  of  the  En- 
cyclop>edla  Brltannlea.  •   •  ••* 

The  National  Science  Foundation  tells  us 
that  of  all  the  scientists  who  have  ever  lived 
since  the  dawn  of  history,  80  percent  are 
alive  and  working  today.  Over  60  percent  of 
all  scientific  reports  ever  printed  have  been 
produced  since  1950.  Another  person  before 
our  committee  said  this: 

"Every  major  executive  must  acquire  the 
eqtilvalent  of  an  additional  college  education 
every  10  years  Just  to  keep  abreast  of  his 
competition." 

This  outpouring  stream  of  knowledge 
courses  through  our  lives.  Its  impUcatlon  Is 
obvious.  We  must  all  run  faster  Just  to  stay 
in  the  same  relative  place. 

In  this  space  age — In  the  age  of  Inter- 
continental mlssUes  and  satellites  orbiting 
the  earth — we  can  no  longer  depend  upon  a 
wealth  of  natural  resources — or  pluck — or 
luck — to  work  to  our  advantage.  In  such  a 
time,  we  must  rely  upon  the  edentlflc  com- 
petence of  our  people. 

Although  he  may  not  be  the  most  likely 
candidate  to  win  a  prize  at  a  FTA  meeting. 
Admiral  Rlckover,  father  of  the  Polaris 
submarine,  knows  the  defense  needs  of  this 
country.  He  told  our  conunlttee:  "We  must 
spend  more  on  ovir  schools  even  if  we  have 
to  take  It  way  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Education  Is  our  first  line  of  defense. 
Make  It  strong." 

About  a  or  3  months  ago,  Dwight  D.  Slsen- 
hower  was  Interviewed  by  Walter  Cromklte 
(perhaps  you  saw  It).  In  response  to  a 
question  the  former  President,  the  flve-star 
general,  said  we're  spending  too  much  oa  the 
military. 

Since  World  War  11  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.SJI.  have  spent  over  $000  bllUon — 
close  to  a  trillion  dollare — on  defense — on 
safety  if  you  please — with  the  result  that 
we  have  fear  and  jitters  and  the  risk  of  mass 
extermination. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  could  spend  as 
a  matter  of  national  policy  a  part  of  that  on 
education — not  Just  scientific  education  but 
all  education — that  maybe  in  10  or  15  years 
from  now  our  defense  would  be  more  se- 
cure; maybe  our  p>osltlon  in  world  leader- 
ship would  be  even  stronger  because  of  It. 

We  must  prepare  our  young  people  not 
Just  for  the  20th  century,  but  for  the  21st 
century  in  which  they  will  spend  most  of 
their  lives.  And  we  must  give  them  the 
kind  of  an  education  that  will  help  them 
find  answers  to  questions  which  we  cannot 
even  Imagine  today. 

E^-en  before  the  first  sputnik,  Eisenhower 
said: 

"Our  cchoolfi  are  more  important  than  our 
Nike  batteries,  more  necessary  ttum  our  radar 
warning  sets,  and  more  powerful  than  the 
energy  of  the  sun." 
John  F.  Kennedy  said : 
"Oxu  progress  as  a  natloo  can  be  no  swlftsr 
than  our  progrees  in  education.    Bdueatloii 
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*  *  *  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  profitable 
Investment  society  can  make  and  the  richest 
reward  it  can  confer." 

Then  the  queetlon  can  legltinaately  be 
ssked:  With  such  bipartisan  support,  with 
such  national  leadership,  with  educational 
Issders  all  over  the  country  pointing  to  the 
needs,  why  have  we  not  solved  our  educa- 
tional problems?  And  it  seems  to  me  the 
answer  is  that  we  have  no  real  conunltment 
to  education  in  this  cotmtry.  We  pay  Up 
service  to  it,  but  when  the  chips  are  down, 
something  else  is  always  more  important.  At 
the  county  or  State  level  It  may  be  the  high- 
way program  or  some  development  program. 
At  the  national  level:  One  year  the  trade 
blU  is  the  most  important;  another  year  a 
tax  bUl;  and  another  year  a  medical  care 
bUl.  Certainly  the  glamorous  and  exotic 
space  program  has  priority  with  $414  billion 
to  be  spent  this  year  and  $20  billion  planned. 
I  do  not  suggest  any  of  these  are  unimpor- 
tant. Yet.  for  once,  I  would  like  to  see  edu- 
cation given  equal  priority. 

We  all  need  to  be  reminded  of  what  the 
British  ptiilosopher,  Alfred  North  Whitehead, 
once  said: 

"In  the  conditions  of  modern  life  the  rule 
is  absolute:  the  race  which  does  not  value 
trained  intelUgenoe  Is  doomed.  Not  all  your 
heroism,  not  all  your  social  charm,  not  all 
your  wit,  not  all  your  victories  on  land  or 
at  sea  can  move  back  the  finger  of  fate. 
Today  we  maintain  ourselves.  Tomorrow, 
science  wiU  have  moved  forward  yet  one 
more  step,  and  there  wlU  be  no  appeal  from 
judgment  which  wiU  then  be  pronounced  on 
the  uneducated." 

All  higher  education  institutions  are  faced 
with  a  decade  of  tremendous  responslbUity 
and  need  for  growth  and  Improvement.  We 
now  have  4.2  milUon  college  students;  by 
1B70  there  will  be  6.9  milUon.  In  the  next 
10  years  we  need  to  build  what  it  has  taken 
160  years  to  constriict.  A  half  century  ago, 
1  out  of  every  20  high  school  graduates 
mtered  coUege.  Today,  one  of  every  three 
goes  on  to  coUege.  And  this  is  wonderful. 
You  who  are  receiving  diplomas  are  In  the 
lucky  group.  But  may  I  say  that  this  ad- 
ministration, and  many  Memtiers  of  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  college  educators,  are  very 
much  concerned  about  the  60,000  to  100,000 
capable  young  men  and  women  who  shotild 
be  graduating  with  you  this  year,  but  are 
not.  The  former  president  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  has  said  that  since  we  spend 
four  times  as  much  on  legalized  gambUng  In 
America  as  on  higher  education,  we  can  af- 
ford to  gamble  on  every  youngster  who  has 
the  dealre  for  higher  education. 

There  have  been  several  studies  at  the 
State  level,  and  one  study  at  the  national 
level,  which  Indicate  that  between  25  and 
40  percent  of  our  most  capable  students  do 
not  now  go  beyond  high  school,  and  largely 
becatise  of  financial  need.  I  am  talking  now 
of  students  with  IQ's  of  120  and  above,  who 
have  maintained  high  academic  records  dur- 
ing tlieir  high  school  years  and  who  would 
like  to  go  to  coUege.  In  addition,  there  is 
axvother  group  of  60  to  100,000  extremely 
capable  high  school  graduates  each  year 
who  are  not  properly  motivated  and  do  not 
attend  college.  We  must  do  what  we  can 
to  reach  talented  youngsters  at  an  earlier 
age. 

In  other  words,  we  have  between  150.000 
and  200.000  students  of  ouUtandlng  ability 
who  do  not  go  beyond  the  high  school  level. 
This  Is  In  addition  to  the  mlUlon  who  drop 
out  during  their  high  school  years,  and  too 
often  become  Mm  unemployed.  This  occurs 
at  a  time  when  there  is  a  great  national 
shortage  of  doctors,  of  nurses,  of  teachers, 
of  ministers,  of  social  workers,  of  scientists, 
of  engineers,  of  technicians.  This  is  at  a 
time  when  the  celebrated  phjrsicist.  Dr. 
Jamas  Van  AUen,  cautions  that  our  ambl- 
tlODs  in  space  exploration  already  exceed 
our  scientific  competence. 


So,  on  one  side  of  the  national  ledger  we 
have  a  shortage  of  trained  manpower  in  al- 
most every  area,  and  on  the  other  side  we 
have  a  huge  reservoir  of  tmtrained  people, 
from  whom  come  moet  of  the  unemployed, 
and  to  whom  we  are  willing  to  pay  tuiem- 
pioyment  compensation  benefits  and  spend 
money  for  retraining.  But,  apparently,  we 
are  imwilllng  as  a  matter  of  national  policy 
to  help  make  it  possible  for  them  to  obtain 
the  highly  skilled  and  professional  training 
that  this  Nation  so  desperately  needs. 

We  live  in  a  great  year,  an  exciting  year. 
Jtist  a  couple  of  days  ago  the  people  of  this 
Nation  were  glued  to  their  television  sets  as 
Major  Cooper  orbited  the  earth  22  times  in 
a  day  and  a  half.  But  we  also  Uve  in  a  year 
when  a  Uttle  Negro  girl  lay  bleeding  and 
injured  on  a  street  of  one  of  our  great  cities 
for  far  too  long  because  someone  made  the 
mistake  of  calling  a  "white  ambulance." 
Father  Hesburgh,  that  great  president  of 
Notre  Dame,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"Personally.  I  don't  care  if  the  United 
States  gets  the  first  man  on  the  moon  if  while 
this  is  happening  on  a  crash  basis,  we  dawdle 
along  here  on  our  comer  of  the  earth,  nurs- 
ing our  prejudices,  flouting  our  magnificent 
Constitution,  ignoring  the  central  moral 
problem  of  our  time,  and  appearing  hypo- 
crites to  all  the  world." 

Today,  more  deqierately  than  anything 
else,  we  need  to  build  not  Just  pathways  to 
the  stars,  but  bridges  of  understanding — first 
here  at  home  among  our  own  people  azul  then 
bridges  of  understanding  to  the  people  of 
Laos,  of  Vietnam,  of  Nigeria,  of  Liberia.  We 
need  diplomats  skilled  in  human  relations, 
men  and  women  with  an  undwstandlng  of 
history  and  the  present  tide  of  events.  We 
need  not  only  the  Wemher  von  Brauns,  the 
Van  Aliens,  the  Major  Coopers,  but  we  also 
need — and  need  desperately — the  Dr.  Dooleys, 
skilled  not  only  In  medicine,  but  skilled  in 
human  understanding.  We  need  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  caught  up  In  a  cause  much 
greater  than  themselves.  We  need  nurses — 
the  Florence  Nightingales  of  the  1860's.  We 
need  the  Frances  Kelseys.  We  need  the 
Albert  Schweitzers.  This  is  what  the  world 
needs  and  the  gateways  to  this  understand- 
ing are  through  the  doors — the  classrooms  of 
our  schools,  our  colleges,  our  universities 
and  through  the  doors  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  other  lands. 

As  graduates  of  the  class  of  1963,  great 
opportunities  are  available  to  you;  great  re- 
sponsibilities fall  on  your  shoulders.  May 
you  be  more  successful  than  any  generation 
that  has  preceded  you.  Congratulations  to- 
day— and  good  luck  and  beet  wUhes  for  all 
the  tomorrows. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
KEFAUVER 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  Estes 
Kefauver  was  a  truly  great  Senator  and 
a  very  valued  friend  of  mine. 

From  the  time  that  both  of  us  were 
elected  to  the  Senate  In  1948.  we  had 
something  in  common.  That  yevr  smear 
charges  were  made  against  me — spe- 
cifically that  I  voted  the  Marcantonio 
line.  I  answered  those  smear  charges 
with  a  devastating  refutation  pointing 
out  that  on  some  of  the  votes  my  opposi- 
tion sought  to  smear  me  on  as  voting  the 
same  way  that  Representative  Marcan- 
tonio did,  80  did  the  then  Republican 
National  Committee  chairman.  Repre- 
sentative B.  Carroll  Reece,  of  Tennessee. 
The  same  charges  were  made  against 
Estes  Kefauver  In  his  campaign — and  so 
I  sent  him  my  documented  refutation  of 
the  smear  charges.  When  we  met  at  the 
opening  of  the  81st  Congress  and  were 
first  sworn  in  as  Members  of  the  U.8. 
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Senate,  Ecte*  Kefauver  told  me  that  he 
had  taken  wbat  I  had  aent  him  and  had 
used  It  to  v«ry  effaettve  advantage. 

So  while  I  grieve  the  paasint  of  a  true 
and  deetrij  VAtaed  friend.  I  do  find  some 
solace  In  the  memory  that  this  rreat 
statesman  of  aoeh  tremendous  courage 
found  that  I  gave  him  effective  ammuni- 
tion to  back  op  that  courage  at  a  most 
crucial  time  In  hie  career. 


DAM  AND  HYDROELECTTRIC  POWER 
PLANT  ON  SNAKE  RIVER  AT 
BURNS 


Mr.  McOBE.  Mr.  President,  as  is  the 
case  in  too  many  argimients  over  public 
issues,  much  more  heat  than  light  is  gen- 
erated. Such  la  the  case  in  the  con- 
troversy over  the  construction  of  a  dam 
and  hydroelectric  powerplant  on  the 
Snake  River  at  Bums  Creek 

Prom  the  statements  made  by  those 
who  are  Ir  opposition  to  this   project, 
it  would  appear  that  the  entire  State  of 
Wyoming  Is  In  opposition  to  this  project 
Such  is  absf^tely  not  the  case. 

Among  the  many  persons  In  my  State 
supporting  such  a  project  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Wyoming  State  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association's  board  of  directors 
which  composed  and  approved  a  state- 
ment on  this  project  at  their  recent 
meeting  In  Casper.  Wyo. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Rscoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Rscoio,  as  follows: 

ThU  BtatniMnt  was  prepared  and  approved 
ftt  the  Wyoming  State  Runi  Electric  Amo- 
clAtlon'B  tKMtftf  of  director*'  mretlng  at 
Ca«per,  Wye.  August  3.   1968 

The  pre—  rvtaasM  and  other  newn  sources 
from  Wkthingtoa  and  pointa  within  Wyo- 
ming would  ■■■m  to  Indicate  that  all  of  the 
cltlxena  of  Wyootlng  are  opposed  to  the  pro- 
poaed  Bums  Craak  hydroelectric  power- 
plant  on  the  Snake  Rlrer  at  a  point  about  oo 
miles  oT«r  the  Ilns  In  Idaho.  The  Wyoming 
State  Rural  Bsetrle  Association,  an  orga- 
nization that  Is  the  spokesman  for  over  100.- 
000  Wyomlngltes  la  matters  of  power  supply, 
wishes  to  stats  tbat  such  an  assumption  as 
has  been  mads  by  some  of  our  public  of- 
ficials u  without  foundation  and  not  based 
upon  facte. 

There  are  allagatlons  that  there  Is  now  no 
power  shortage  la  tbe  general  area  where  the 
proposed  plant  may  be  constructed  This 
allegation  Is  falss.  Beyond  1904.  the  U 
cooperatlres  and  municipals  in  southeast 
Idaho  and  wselaiu  Wyoming  will  have  no 
source  of  power  at  a  price  thsy  can  afford  to 
pay  and  stlU  ramaln  oompetlUve  with  other 
reteU  power  suppliers. 

It  is  claimed  by  tbe  opponenU  of  the  Burnt 
Creek  project  that  Bums  Creek  will  have  an 
adverse  economic  effect  on  certain  portions 
of  Wyoming.  Tbis  we  deny.  The  power  now 
being  produced  In  tbe  Kenunerer  area  does 
not  now  fiow  into  tbe  region  which  would  be 
served  by  Buma  Creek  power  nor  U  there 
any  plan  to  carry  sueta  power  into  the  area. 

In  addition,  the  Kenunerer  Thermal  Plant 
of  the  Utah  Power  a  Light  Co.  is  now  an 
accompUahed  fact,  making  invalid  the  argu- 
ment formerly  need  against  Burn's  Creek  by 
the  opponente  of  tbe  project. 

Kemmerer  liae  ito  generation  facility  and 
the  need  still  cslBts  for  Bum's  Creek  Power. 

Ws  wtsh  to  potnt  out  fiu^her  thst  the 
watere  tbat  orlglaate  in  Wyoming  are  the 
gift  of  a  prorident  power  and  for  our  people 


to  waste  the  heritage  conferred  upon  them 
by  letting  the  water*  run  downhill  without 
producing  power  Is  wasting  a  resource, 
which.  In  view  of  world  conditions,  we  can- 
not afford  to  lose.  Those  falling  waters  will 
be  there  for  generations  to  produce  power 
at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the  people  In  the  area 
where  the  moisture  originally  fell 

Opponents  of  Burns  Creek  argue  ihat 
since  06  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  priiject  \» 
allocated  to  power  that  this  Is  purely  a  power 
project  aimed  at  putting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment still  further  Into  the  power  busi- 
ness 

This  arg\iment  shows  either  complete  ig- 
norance of  allocation  of  cost  procedures  or 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  cloud  the  Issue 

The  benefits  of  Burns  Creek  are  many 
Plood  control,  stabilization  of  river  flow  sup- 
plemental Irrigation  water,  sUblllzatlon  of 
municipal  water  supplies  and  recreatl<m.  to 
name  a  few 

It  Is  lmp<js8lble  to  place  a  dollar  evaluation 
on  these  benents  when  allocating  costs,  but 
the  power  produced  has  a  cash  value  which 
can  be  figured  precisely  and  which  will  not 
only  pay  for  all  of  the  other  benefits  but 
will  ultimately  pay  money  back  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  which  will  be  Just  as 
spendable  as  money   raised   by  taxes 

Finally,  assuming  that  the  use  of  electric- 
ity continues  to  grow  as  It  has  In  the  past, 
by  the  time  Burns  Creek  U  completed  there 
will  be  a  need  for  still  more  power  by  the 
consumers  and  the  logical  answer  Is  a  ther- 
mal plant  of  large  capacity  to  supplement 
Burn's  Creek  and  to  supply  firm  p<iwer  and 
utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  peaking  ca- 
pacity of  Burn's  Creek 

Our  association  and  others  are  ix^klng 
forward  to  that  day 

The  coal  for  such  a  plant  Is  in  Wyoming 
and  thus  we  suggest  that  the  tax  revenue 
from  such  a  facility  would  double  the  tax 
revenue  of  the  area  since  there  would  then 
be  two  generation  and  transmission  facili- 
ties rather  than  one  with  no  duplication  of 
services,  which  answers  the  argument  nf  the 
opponents  regarding  tax  revenues 

The   Wyoming   Stats    Rural    Klectrlc   .Asso- 
ciation   believes   these   are   valid   reasons   for 
our  supp<5rt  of  the  Burn's  Creek  project    and 
Ite   directors    hope    the    committee    will    give 
favorable   consideration    U>   the   project    and 
give  authMrlzAtloM  frjr  its  construction 
Hkkkt  E  Jcnskn. 
Frentdent.    Wyoming   State    Rural    fire- 
trtr  Association 


RESOLUTION  OP  BOARD  OF  SUPER- 
VISORS. ONONDAGA  COUNTY.  NY. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RccoRD  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Onondaga 
County.  N.Y..  relating  to  the  designaUon 
of  August  28.  1963.  as  FYeedom  Day  In 
the  county  of  Onondaga, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RSSOLUTION    Ml 

Whereas  the  Bmanclpatlon  Proclamation 
In  the  United  States  of  America  is  now  100 
years  old;   and 

Whereas  despite  the  said  prcxrlamatlon, 
millions  0*  nUnorlty  cltlsens  In  this  country 
still  do  not  en>3y  equal  opportunities  In 
voting,  employment,  housing,  public  ac- 
comnKxlatlons.   and    many   other   areas;    and 

Whereas  on  August  38.  19<B.  many  thou- 
sands of  cltizeiu  from  this  and  other  com- 
munities throughout  America  will  conduct 
d  peaceful  and  orderly  demonstration  of 
their  demand  for  equality  for  all  in  these 
fields  through  the  march  on  Washington 
fur  Jobs  and  freedom;   and 


Whtre.u.  the  genius  of  the  form  of  gov- 
rrnmeiit  of  Uie  United  States  of  America  lies 
in  the  manner  by  which  It  provides  oppor- 
tutiiiy  for  contlnuUig  Improvement;   and 

Whereas  this  board  has  already  placed  It- 
self on  record  by  a  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  In  county  government  and  further 
believes  in  equal  opportunity  for  all  citizens. 
rei?»rdlehs  of  race  creed  or  color:  Now,  there- 
fore  be  It 

Rrinlrfd.  TTiat  this  b<»Hrd  hereby  dealK- 
:uites  August  28,  1963  as  Freedom  Day  m 
Onondaga  County,    and    be   It   further 

Rfiohrd.  That  this  Ixjard  hereby  expresses 
lis  support  of  the  aspirations  of  those  citi- 
zens of  this  and  other  counties  who  are 
Joining  In  the  aforesaid  march  on  Washing- 
ton for  Jobs  and  freedom;   and  be  It  further 

Rrsi.lxfd  That  a  ct>py  of  this  restilutlon 
-shall  be  sent  to  the  county  executive  for  his 
endorsement  and  to  the  Congressman  and 
Senators  representing  this  county  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United   States 

Attest 

PRAKK    3     CONWAT 

Clrrk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors   Otiun- 
daga    Counfy     N  Y 


THE    SPACE    PROGRAM 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  criticisms  have  l>een  raised  be- 
cause of  the  alleged  lack  of  scientific 
content  in  this  Nation's  space  program. 
Questions  have  also  been  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not  NASA  was  proceeding 
m  an  orderly  fashion  to  explore  space 
through  the  proper  utilization  of  un- 
manned satellites. 

I  feel  that  our  Nation's  space  program 
i.s  well  thought  out  and  balanced  between 
our  manned  and  unmanned  space  pro- 
urams.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  our  un- 
manned satellites  have  given  and  will 
continue  to  give  us  knowledge  that  will 
insure  our  success  with  manned  space 
flights  in  the  future. 

There  is  a  statement  in  the  July- 
August  1963  edition  of  Missiles  and 
Space  magazine  which  I  believe  presents 
in  a  concise  form  this  Nation's  position 
in  unmanned  satellites.  I  tisk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Wheke  We're  Ahead  in  Space 

Ti  ere  can  be  little  question  but  that  the 
United  States  U  still  behind  the  USSR,  In 
manned  space  flight,  despite  failure  of  the 
S<jvlet  Union's  recent  attempt  to  have  a  man 
and  woman  rendezvous  in  space  As  far  as 
manned  space  flight  Is  concerned,  this  coun- 
try has  narrowed  the  gap.  but  still  has  a  lot 
of  catching  up  to  do  before  It  can  surpass 
the  USSJl  All  too  apparent  lags  In  the 
Ciemlnl  and  Apollo  programs  are  not  help- 
ing us  narrow  the  gap  either 

However,  in  other  areas  we  have  won  some 
clear  leads — and  It  Is  time  to  take  note  and 
give  credit  where  It  Is  due  The  United 
States  has  gained  more  knowledge  of  outer 
space  than  the  Russians  because  we've  done 
a  better  overall  job  with  our  unmanned  sat- 
ellite program  We  are  using  unmanned 
vehicles  to  help  predict  weather  around  the 
world,  to  improve  navigation,  to  make  pos- 
sible International  television  and  other  com- 
mvinlcatlons.  and  to  keep  track  of  what  the 
enemy  Is  doing  to  establish  missiles  and 
other  weapon  systems  aimed  at  us 

Not  only  ha%-e  we  learned  more  about  the 
planet  Mars  through  unmanned  space  re- 
search, but  we've  gained  much  knowledge  of 
the  vast  reaches  of  space  In  between  and 
beyond      We've  gained  experience  and  know- 
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how  with  particles  found  in  space  •■  well 
as  radiation  and  cbanges  in  temperature  and 
light.  Bol&r  winds  have  been  identifled  and 
today  are  partially  understood.  We're  pur- 
sued unmanned  space  research  down  far 
more  streets  and  alleys  than  have  the  8o- 
\let8. 

For  the  most  part,  our  unmanned  satel- 
lites are  yielding  knowledge  that  will  as- 
sure our  success  with  manned  flints  into 
space  in  the  future.  For  that  reason,  if  no 
other,  it  is  easy  for  the  unmanned  satellite 
program  to  be  overlooked,  its  significance  lost 
in  the  International  competition  of  manned 
nights.  This  Is  a  pity,  for  what  we  do  in 
unmanned  space  exploration  today  is  the 
very  foundation  on  which  we  will  build 
futiu^  manned  space  exploration. 

In  saying  this  we  are  not  being  partisan 
to  the  claim  so  often  heard  these  days  that 
we  ought  to  forget  about  the  manned 
program  and  explore  space  only  with  un- 
manned vehicles.  We  regard  the  contro- 
versy as  a  mere  tempest  hi  a  teapot  that  will 
prove  meaningless  in  time,  and  perhaps  even 
6lUy. 

Who  really  believes  man  can  resist  going 
where  he  has  already  sent  bis  machines? 
Information  from  unmanned  satellites  only 
becomes  a  challenge,  titillating  man's  imag- 
ination and  desire  to  dig  deeper  into  space, 
to  visit  the  other  planets,  and  the  moon. 
Man's  curiosity  demands  that  be  see  for 
lilmself. 

Therefore,  the  carefully  devised  and  tested 
Instruments  in  NASA's  unmanned  satellites 
are  pioneers  on  behalf  of  man,  marking  a 
trail  for  him  into  the  new  wlldemees.  They 
yield  valuable  data  on  the  new  environment 
he  will  encounter  and  must  overcome.  How 
deep  la  the  dust  on  the  moon?  Where  is 
the  best  place  for  a  landing?  What  are  the 
considerations  of  timing,  direction,  and  cor- 
rection In  reaching  the  moon?  How  best  to 
control  a  lunar  orbit  and  a  landing  and  take- 
off? There  are  hundreds  of  questions  that 
our  unmatched,  unmanned  space  exploration 
program  can  answer^about  the  moon,  tbe 
planets,  and  far  outer  space. 

We  have  yet  to  probe  cloeer  to  the  sun, 
from  which  we  derive  the  energy  of  life. 
And.  in  time,  if  we  can  develop  space  engines 
of  sufficient  thrust  and  duration,  such  as 
photon  engines — unmanned  probe*  will  be 
the  first  to  tell  us  what  is  beyond  our  own 
galaxy.  Man.  will  want  to  follow  to  see  for 
himself. 

The  names — Pioneer,  Vanguard.  Explorer, 
Discoverer.  Ranger,  Transit,  Samos,  Mariner, 
Tlroe,  and  Voyager,  more  than  100  of  whieli 
have  been  put  into  space  successfully  and 
many  more  to  came— are  the  true  mark  of 
America's  unique  contribution  to  a  bettor 
understanding  of  spacs  and  how  we  can  use 
It.  Already,  several  of  these  programs  have 
contributed  in  most  Important  ways  to  tbe 
success  of  the  Mercury  program,  and  will 
contribute  more  to  Oemlnl,  and  still  more 
to  Apollo.  Other  unmanned  projects  in 
space  contribute  to  our  defense,  to  communi- 
cations and  sven  to  betterment  of  portions 
of  the  national  economy. 

Now  that  we  are  buUdlng  engines  and 
boosters  that  can  lift  as  much  weight  into 
space  as  those  of  the  nJS.SJl.,  we  are  fast 
npproachlng  the  day  when  the  data  gained 
from  our  uiunanned  satellites  will  be  giving 
us  an  edge  in  putting  manned  satrilltea 
deeper  into  space  and  to  insxire  their  safe  re- 
covery— Strateglcus. 


UNWARRANTED  MILITARY 
INTERVKNTION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Oeorgiii  Mu- 
nicipal Association  has  by  resolution  vig- 
orously opposed  the  proposed  extension 
of  military  authority  into  areas  which 


are  purely  civilian  and  which  are  strictly 
within  the  domain  of  civilian  authori- 
ties. 

As  I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  the  recent  directive  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  implementing  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Opportunity  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  should  be  rescinded  if  we 
are  to  keep  the  military  out  of  the  politi- 
cal arena  and  retain  civilian  control 
over  our  local  governments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
to  me  fi-om  Mr.  Elmer  George,  executive 
director  of  the  Georgia  Municipal  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  resolution  of  the  associ- 
ation be  printed  in  the  Recoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Georgia  Mttnicipal  Association, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  August  9,  1963. 
Hon.  Herman  Eugene  Talmadge, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadge  :  Attached  is  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Georgia  Municipal  Association  In  oppxisl- 
tion  to  report  of  the  Committee  on  Equal 
Opportunities  within  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
board  requested  that  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  transmitted  to  you  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Georgia  delegation  with  a  request 
that  you  use  your  Influence  in  opposition  to 
intervention  of  the  Federal  military  in  mat- 
ters which  normally  would  be  handled  by 
civil  authorities. 

The  resolution  is  Intended  in  a  very  broad 
sense  and  not  necessarUy  applicable  to  any 
issue.  It  is  felt  by  the  Georgia  Municipal 
Association  that  vise  of  the  military  to  carry 
out  an  executive  decree  regarding  matters 
which  have  Implications  of  reducing  local 
authority  is  a  dangerous  precedent  Indeed. 
This  could  lead  to  government  by  force  or 
intimidation. 

It  will  be  appreciated  If  you  will  let  us 
have  your  views  regarding  this  resolution. 
Tours  very  truly, 

W.  Elmer  George. 
Executive  Director. 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  appointed  a  Committee  on  Equal  Op- 
port\inlty  in  the  Armed  Services;    and 

'Whereas  this  Oonunlttee,  In  ite  rejjort  to 
the  President,  has  recommended  certain  ac- 
tions, to  be  enforced  through  the  Military 
Establishment,  the  objective  of  which  is  to 
foroe  compliance  with  executive  poUcy  upon 
business  establishments  and  other  facilities 
in  proximity  to  military  bases,  including 
among  other  things,  recommended  use  of 
off-limits  powers,  the  replacement  of  local 
transportation  facilities  with  military  trans- 
portation and  even  possible  closing  of  bases; 
and 

Whereas  at  least  one  of  the  Committee 
recommendations  has  been  placed  in  effect; 
and 

Whereas  this  action  is  of  direct  and  vital 
concern  to  municipal  officials;  and 

Whereas  the  scope  of  the  action  recom- 
mended exceeds  the  normal  and  traditional 
function  of  military  command  in  its  rela- 
tionship to  civil  authority,  and  seeks  to  reach 
objectives  not  peculiar  to  the  military,  but 
common  to  all  Americans  and  thereby  seeks 
to  compel  an  overall  civil  policy  through  use 
of  tbe  MiUtary  Establishment:  Now,  there- 
fore,  be  it 

Meaolvtd  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Georgia  Municipal  Association,  That  we  vig- 
orously oppose  such  use  of  the  military  com- 
mand to  transcend  the  functions  and  re- 
sponsibUitles  of  duly  eonstituted  local 
authority  in  matters  of  concern  to  the  entire 
citisenry. 


STAMFORD  ISN'T  THE  MOON 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  100 
years  ago  the  possibility  of  man's  voyag- 
ing under  the  seas  and  into  outer  space 
was  predicted  with  uncanny  accuracy  by 
Jules  Verne.  Using  only  his  gifts  of 
imagination  and  creativity,  he  described 
the  obstacles  to  be  encountered  and  de- 
tails how  man  would  one  day  accomplish 
these  great  feats. 

Last  week  a  modern  chronicler  ap- 
peared— equally  endowed  with  imagina- 
tion and  clairvoyance — to  look  into  the 
future  and  predict  man's  ultimate  success 
in  completing  the  most  challenging  voy- 
age of  our  era:  the  commuter  run  from 
Stamford  to  New  York  City.  In  the  hope 
that  his  dream  of  the  future  will  one  day 
come  true,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  the  article 
from  the  Middletown  Press  entitled, 
■  Stamford  Isn't  the  Moon,"  written  by 
the  "Jules  Verne"  of  the  1960's.  Art 
Buchwald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stamford  Isn't  the  Moon 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

Easthampton,  N.T. — The  other  day  Sen- 
ator Abraham  Ribicoit,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  claimed  we  were  spending  billions  of 
dollars  sending  a  man  to  the  moon,  but  not  a 
nickel  on  getting  a  man  from  Stamford, 
Conn.,  to  New  York  City  In  a  railroad  car. 
Senator  Rieicoff  was  highly  Incensed,  po- 
litically speaking  that  is,  over  a  photograph 
showing  his  constituents  sitting  on  the  floor 
of  a  baggage  car  on  their  way  to  work.  The 
worst  part  of  the  story  was  not  that  some  of 
our  highest  paid  American  executives  were 
forced  to  ride  in  such  a  manner,  but  that  no 
one  seemed  to  complain. 

What  Senator  RiBicorr  was  unaware  of  at 
the  time  of  his  speech  Is  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  concerned  about  the  railroad  com- 
muter problem  and  they  even  have  a  school 
to  train  qualified  commuters  in  the  studies 
of  inner  space. 

The  "Commuternaut  School"  is  located 
underground  at  Grand  Central  Station.  We 
were  the  first  newspaperman  permitted  to 
see  the  training  program.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  the  secrecy  is  that  there  have  been  many 
failures  in  the  inner  space  program  and, 
while  scientists  are  learning  many  things 
about  getting  a  man  from  Stamford  to  New 
York  City  and  bringing  him  back  alive  the 
same  evening,  there  are  stiU  serious  bugs  to 
be  worked  out. 

The  first  thing  we  noticed  at  the  school 
was  a  large  capsule  the  sise  of  a  commuter 
railroad  car. 

We  were  told  that  conunuternauts  are 
placed  in  the  capsule  for  periods  of  2  hours 
without  air  oonditlonlng  at  M"  tempera- 
tures. Dressed  in  wash-'n'-dry  suits  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  heat,  they  are  forced 
to  stand  as  the  capsule  rocks  from  side  to 
side,  simulating  the  movement  of  a  real 
train. 

If  the  commutemauts  can  withstand  the 
terrific  pressures  of  this  test,  they  then  go 
on  to  an  advanced  program  whleb  Involves 
their  standing  up  and  reading  a  newspaper 
whUe  tbe  capsuls  is  in  motion.  It  they 
pass  this  test,  they  then  can  go  into  tbe 
winter  program,  which  consists  ot  sitting  in 
a  baggage  car  capsule  in  subfreezing 
weather  far  4  hours  while  tbe  train  is  stalled 
in  Larchmont. 

Prof.  Haven  Hartftvd,  who  is  In  charge 
of  tbe  program  told  us.  "We  have  bad  some 
disappointments,  but  we  believe  if  Congress 
gives  us  the  nxmey  we  can  get  a  man  from 
Stamford  to  New  York  and  back  again  by 
1972. 
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"Wluit  an  MOM  of  the  dlfflcultles  In- 
volTsd?"  w«  Mhid  him. 

"We  dont  kaov  too  much  about  th«  Mt. 
Varaon  b«lt  jwt,"  h«  told  ua.  "Thla  to  a  bait 
th*t  our  eaBUB«t«mauta  will  haT«  to  go 
through  U  tiMjr  «p«ct  to  Und  la  New  Tork. 
W«  alao  havant  aolv«d  th«  probUm  of  Jerky 
■tope,  which  eauM  tremendoue  preecuree  to 
the  body.  Than  there  U  the  extreme  fatigue 
induced  by  tba  ancient  rail  bede.  Aljo.  the 
coet  of  a  tlekat  from  Stamford  to  New  York 
muet  be  taken  Into  consideration . 

"Solving  thaee.  we  still  have  peycbologlcal 
problema.  Moat  of  our  commuternauta  suf- 
fer from  hallucinations  once  they  go 
through  Soaradala.  and  It's  very  difficult  for 
them  to  focua  tbalr  eyes  or  manipulate  their 
hands.  Thmy  alao  suffer  from  welghtleas- 
neee  and  coaplata  deapalr." 

"What  do  you  feed  them?" 

"We  are  eaqMrlmentlng  with  an  Instant 
dry  martini  which  eotnea  In  powdered  form. 
All  they  have  to  do  to  add  gin." 

'I  know  yDa>a  been  asked  this  question 
before,  sir,  bat  why  are  you  spending  so 
much  money  and  time  to  land  a  man  on 
New  Tork  Clty?" 

Prof.  Havan  Hartford  looked  us  straight  In 
the  eye  and  rapUad.  "Because  It's  there  ' 


THE  AQINO  PROBLEM 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  *«r.  President.  I  ask 
unaoimous  oonaent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  RaoosB  a  column  entitled  "Ac- 
ceptance Core  of  Aging  Problem."  by  R. 
O.  Beckman.  which  appeared  in  the  Port 
Lauderdale  News  in  the  July  21,  1963. 
issue. 

Mr.  Beckman.  the  author  of  this 
column,  has  vent  many  years  studying 
the  problema  oT  aging,  and  is  considered 
to  be  an  expert  in  his  fleld. 

The  thoughU  embraced  in  this  column 
are  well  worth  reading,  and  are  of  sig- 
nificant value  in  developing  the  proper 
mental  outlook  for  all  of  us  who  will 
someday  be  included  in  the  category  of 
our  Nation's  acnlor  citizens. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

ACCXPTAMCS   Coax   or   AOIMG    PmOBLXM 

(By  B.  O.   Beckman) 

ftClddle-aged  and  younger  persons  may 
suspect  retlramant  U  not  all  beer  and 
sklttlea.  but  do  little  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
heart  and  mind  at  peace  with  the  world 
when  they  rsach  the  age  of  80. 

The  formula  for  happiness  In  Uter  life  Is 
not  cut  and  dried.  It  miast  be  compounded 
In  earUer  yaara.  Neither  wealth,  health, 
fame,  nor  family  naceaeartly  Insure  content- 
ment In  old  aga. 

Many  man  and  women  In  their  fifties  don't 
want  to  know  tbay  will  face  an  unexpected 
change  when  tbay  raUre  from  the  wear  and 
tear  ot  fUllng  tba  breadbasket  and  raising 
a  family.  Thatr  Ufe  U  altered:  Children  and 
fellow  workers  no  longer  contribute  the  same 
enjoyment. 

Adjustment  to  the  way  In  which  you  rec- 
ognize and  react  to  changee  In  the  outolde 
world  and  In  yoor  own  personality.  A  weU 
adjusted  peraoa  achlevee  a  neat  working 
balance  batwaan  what  he  peraonaUy  needs 
to  be  content  with  life  and  what  the  out- 
side world  aKpaeta  at  him. 

Readjxistlnff  Totmalf  to  worth  an  advance 
effort  if  you  raaUy  want  to  be  happy.  When 
you  become  awaiw  that  aging  to  only  natural 
you  can,  by  continuing  a  wholesome  outlook 
on  Ufe.  gain  aa  anch  satisfaction  from  the 
Uter  yeara  aa  tlMiaa  that  have  gone  before. 

Tou  may  hava  to  redefine  what  you  want 
from  life.  Toa  wmg  have  to  And  new  Inter- 
eats  and  goala.  Wmem  the  music;  Admit  the 
neceaslty  for  readjuatment. 


Personal  and  social  balance  Involves  a 
satisfactory  concept  of  the  self  derived  from 
a  realistic  Interpretation  and  lnte(?ratlon  of 
the  regard  in  which  you  are  held  by  your 
asBOclatee.  SomeUmes  it  to  called  morale 
Proper  adjustment  culminates  In  genuine 
maturity  In  later  life 

DirrxxrNT  mbaninos 

Maturity  has  dlfTerent  meanings.  Just  like 
the  word  "age"  A  precocious  youngster. 
asked  how  old  he  was.  replied:  "Well,  they 
tell  me  that  mentally  Im  12;  physically.  10; 
emotionally.  9;  but  as  far  as  years  go.  Im  11  " 

Physical  maturity  is  achieved  when  bodily 
growth  is  completed  some  years  after  adoles- 
cence Intelligence  reaches  lU  peak  In  the 
third  decade  of  life.  Emotional  maturity  U 
notable  in  the  later  years,  but  for  some  per- 
sons may  not  be  achieved  at  all 

Krom  a  dynamic  point  of  view,  the  wisdom 
acquired  over  the  years  guides  the  use  of 
surplus  energy  (over  and  above  that  needed 
to  sustain  life)  into  befitting  channeU.  If 
all  oldsters  matured  In  thU  sense  the  word 
"retirement"  would  be  stricken  from  the 
dictionary. 

Anyone  over  60  needs  to  ask  himself:  Have 
I  developed  Into  a  "real  person"  worth 
knowing?  Am  I  mentally  alert  or  as  stale  as 
yesterday's  coffee?  Have  I  outgrown  earlier 
quirks  of  personality  or  become  more  difficult, 
crotchety,  more  opinionated  than  ever?  Am 
I  living  life  rather  than  enduring  It?  Am  I 
Interested  In  others  as  well  as  myself? 

Some  retired  persons  have  vegetated  In  the 
muck  of  the  commonplace  or  gone  off  on  a 
tangent  that  makes  companionship  like  a 
porcupine's.  Others  have  encouraged  their 
personality  to  develop  Into  a  rare  orchid 
worthy  of  high  admiration.  The  acceptance 
and  regard  of  younger  persons  is  the  core  of 
the  old-age  problem;  It  is  well  worth  the  ad- 
vance planning  required. 


LIFE  MAGAZINE  ARTICLE  ON  PUB- 
LIC WORKS  PROJECTS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  af- 
ter 20  years  In  public  ofBce.  I  have  become 
relatively  immune  to  criticism  by  the 
press  and  I  seldom,  if  ever,  comment  on 
magazine  or  newspaper  stories  of  this 
nature.  An  article  in  the  August  16 
issue  of  Life,  while  not  criticizing  me  per- 
sonally— in  fact  It  does  not  even  mention 
my  name — Is  so  gross  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  fact  on  important  national  pro- 
grams that  I  cannot  refrain  from  com- 
menting briefly  on  it.  In  my  opinion 
the  article  amounts  to  a  libel  of  the  en- 
tire Congress.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  the  time  to  read  it  and  Judge  for 
themselves  as  to  whether  or  not  it  pre- 
sents a  fair  and  unbiased  picture  of  Fed- 
eral public  works  programs.  It  is  appro- 
priate reading  fare  for  the  "dog  days."' 

The  Life  article  purporting  to  expose 
the  machinations  Involved  in  dispensa- 
tion of  public  works  projects  has  the  in- 
triguing title  "Now— See  the  Irmards  of 
a  Fat  Pig."  The  title  sets  the  tone  for 
the  article  and  It  is  not  too  difficult  to 
guess  the  authors'  conclusions  on  the 
merits  of  this  Federal  activity. 

The  average  person  who  reads  this 
article  will  have  little,  if  any.  under- 
standing of  how  Federal  public  works 
programs  operate  and  how  decisions  are 
made  on  the  building  and  location  of 
dams,  post  offlces.  hospitals  and  other 
projects.  After  reading  this  article  he 
will  no  doubt  be  convinced  that  every 
Senator  and  Congressman  spends  most 
of  his  waking  hours  thinking  of  ways  to 
raid    the   Federal   Treasury    to    finance 


projects,  particularly  tliose  that  have  no 
merit,  for  his  State  or  district.    This  type 
of  article  ridicules  the  entire  Congress 
and   questions   the   integrity  of   Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  and  the  people 
who  elected  them.     Congress  does  some 
irrational — and   sometimes  even   silly — 
things  but  It  is  not  fair  to  accuse  it  of 
consistently  and  deliberately  wasting  bil- 
lions In  tax  dollars  on  useless  projects  as 
alleged   in    this  article.     Practically   all 
public  works  spending  is  "pork."  accord- 
ing  to  the  authors.     The  word  "pork" 
was  peculiarly  fascinating  to  the  authors. 
It  appears  throughout  the  article;  sev- 
eial  times  In  single  paragraphs.     They 
define  "pork"  as  "any  commitment  to 
tap  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  political  ad- 
vantage   first    and    the    public    welfare 
second."     It  would  be  rather  difficult.  I 
think,  to  find  a  Member  of  either  body 
who  has  not  at  one  time  done  his  utmost 
to  promote  a  Federal  project  he  consid- 
ered important.    One  of  the  factors  in- 
volved in  congressional  consideration  of 
proposed  public  work  projects  is  the  po- 
litical consequences  involved.     After  all, 
we  are  politicians  and  we  are  elected  to, 
look  after  the  business  of  government. 
To  charge  that  this  automatically  pre- 
vents us  from  acting  in  the  public  in- 
terest is  strange  indeed.    We  are  elected 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  our  State  and  the  Nation.     Some  of 
us  in  the  Congress,  particularly  those  of 
of  us  from   poor  States,   are  parochial 
enough  to  believe  that  what  benefits  and 
helps  build  up  the  econwny  of  our  State 
also  benefits  the  Nation.     It  never  oc- 
curred to  us  that  we  were  not  acting  in 
the  public  interest  all  the  time. 

Senators  and  Representatives  have  a 
unique  opportunity  to  observe  the  inter- 
action of  State  and  regional  economic 
developments  on  the  Nation.  We  are  a 
Union  of  States — with  a  unified  econ- 
omy— and  what  helps  one  State  or  sec- 
tion indirectly— if  not  directly— helps 
every  section.  I  do  not  question  the  value 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  project  but 
it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  find  many 
Arkansas  boosters  for  IL  The  mainte- 
nance of  deep  water  channels  for  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  shipping  certainly 
does  not  benefit  the  people  of  Arkansas 
as  directly  as  it  does  the  citizens  of  those 
two  States,  but  it  is  clearly  in  the  na- 
tional Interest.  It  is  impossible  to  sec- 
tionalize  and  isolate  the  benefits  from 
public  works  projects. 

The  article  fails  to  clarify  the  obvious 
question  of  what  Is  and  what  is  not 
"pork."  Does  it  include  all  federally  as- 
sisted projects  such  as  airports,  high- 
ways, hospitals,  parks,  forests?  I  won- 
der if  the  mall  subsidies  paid  by  the 
taxpayer  for  distribution  of  Time  and 
Life  magazines  would  qualify  as  "pork." 
The  millions  in  this  country  who  do  not 
subscribe  to  or  approve  of  the  editorial 
policies  of  Luce  publications  might 
classify  this  subsidy  In  that  manner. 
The  Post  Office  Department  advised  me 
that  some  315  million  pieces  of  Life 
magazine  are  carried  by  mall  each  year. 
In  addition,  about  130  million  copies  of 
Time,  4.4  million  copies  of  Fortune,  and 
48.4  million  copies  of  Sports  Dlustrated — 
the  other  Luce  publications — move 
through  the  mail.  I  am  advised  that 
even  with  the  recent  postage  rates  In- 
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crease  there  Is  an  average  loss  of  4.6 
cents  a  copy  for  handling  publications 
of  this  category,  amounting  to  a  deficit 
of  about  $216  million  a  year.  The  loos 
1  ate  is  even  higher  on  the  very  substan- 
tial book  shipments  of  Time,  Inc.,  that 
are  carried  through  the  mail.  The  sub- 
sidy absorbed  by  the  taxpayer  for  mail- 
ing Life  magazine  alone,  using  the  4.6- 
cent  average  loss  per  piece,  is  nearly 
$14>2  million  annually.  In  all  fairness 
I  must  say  that  the  subsidy  for  handling 
the  Luce  publications  is  probably  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  average  since 
the  company  takes  care  of  many  usual 
mail  handling  steps  before  turning  the 
publications  over  to  the  postal  service 
for  delivery.  In  any  case,  the  taxpayer 
is  footing  quite  a  substantial  bill  to  dis- 
seminate the  knowledge  contained  in  the 
Luce  publications.  The  public  interest 
is  served,  Congress  has  repeatedly  said, 
by  subsidizing  mailing  of  newspapers  and 
magazines.  I  support  this  policy  as 
well  as  the  congressional  policy,  affirmed 
each  year,  of  developing  the  Nation's 
water  resources  on  a  sound  basis. 

It  Is,  of  course,  consistent  with  the 
policies  of  Life  magazine,  a  publication 
with  a  decided  bias  in  favor  of  a  par- 
ticular party,  to  oppose  public  works 
projects.  Those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
during  the  Elsenhower  years  remember 
all  too  well  the  "no-new-starts"  philos- 
ophy of  that  administration.  In  effect, 
this  amounted  to  a  national  policy  of 
refusing  to  develop  the  water  resources 
of  some  of  the  most  underprivileged 
areas  in  the  Nation.  It  was  a  repeat  of 
the  old  theme  the  South  and  the  West 
heard  for  so  long  from  the  industrial 
States  who  wished  to  keep  these  sections 
as  economic  vassals.  There  are  many 
in  the  Congress  from  the  South  and  the 
West  who  still  remember  the  discrimi- 
natory freight  rates  Imposed  upon  us  by 
industrialists  who  had  no  desire  to  see 
our  areas  grow  and  prosper.  FV}rtu- 
nately  for  the  country  the  Congress  re- 
fused to  go  along  with  that  philosophy 
and  took  action  to  insure  the  orderly 
development  of  the  Nation's  water  re- 
sources. 

The  authors  would  have  done  a  real 
public  service  if  they  had  presented  an 
explanation  of  the  long  and  tortuous 
process  involved  in  getting  a  water  proj- 
ect from  the  Idea  to  the  operathig  stage. 
There  are  many  pitfalls  and  hurdles 
along  the  way.  The  weeding  out  process 
is  quite  rigid  and  no  project  has  a  chance 
unless  the  public  benefits  outweigh  the 
costs.  It  is  a  complicated  process  and 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  authors  did 
not  bother  to  further  public  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  many  checks  along  the  way 
to  congressional  approval. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  all 
the  projects  singled  out  for  criticism  in 
the  article  none  of  them  were  old,  estab- 
lished projects.  The  ones  mentioned 
were  either  completed  recently  or  are 
somewhere  between  the  authorization 
and  completion  stage.  It  neglected  com- 
pletely the  proven  record  of  success  of 
our  operating  water  projects.  The  au- 
thors could  have  devoted  at  least  a  few 
."sentences  to  the  TVA  system — a  project 
which  serves  as  an  example  in  regional 
planning  for  the  entire  world.  The 
bountiful  benefits  from  the  Ohio.  Mis- 


souri, or  Mississippi  Rivers  navigation 
projects  did  not  merit  mentioning,  ap- 
parently. It  might  be  of  interest  to 
readers  of  the  Record  to  know  that  there 
is  some  merit  in  these  projects  in  which 
we  have  invested  billions  of  tax  dollars 
over  the  years.  The  Nation  has  ob- 
tained more  than  fair  return  on  its  in- 
vestment In  water  projects  contrary  to 
the  impression  the  authors  sought  to 
leave.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks a  Library  of  Congress  analysis 
listing  some  of  the  benefits  from  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion projects  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. I  hope  that  this  will  help  dispel 
the  false  impression  that  Federal  funds 
spent  on  these  projects  is  merely  money 
down  the  drain. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
authors  singled  out  the  Arkansas  River 
navigation  project  for  special  attention. 
It  is  a  big  project  but  the  potential  is  far 
bigger.  It  is  probably  the  largest  single 
Federal  water  development  project  un- 
derway today — because  it  is  our  Nation's 
last  major  underdeveloped  river.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  benefits  from  the 
Arkansas  project  will  not  equal,  or  sur- 
pass, the  tremendous  success  of  Uie  navi- 
gation projects  on  the  Ohio,  Tennessee, 
or  Missouri  Rivers. 

The  factual  errors  in  the  Arkansas 
River  part  are  so  numerous  that  it  would 
burden  the  Record  for  me  to  discuss 
each  one.  I  do  want  to  make  a  few  brief 
comments  to  indicate  how  far  off  base 
the  authors  were.  The  Arkansas  River 
navigation  project  has  consistently  had 
a  favorable  benefit-cost  ratio  based  on 
a  50-year  lifespan.  Based  on  July  1962 
prices  the  annual  benefits  are  estimated 
to  be  $65,739.900 — well  above  the  amount 
needed  to  amortize  the  project  in  50 
years.  These  benefits  fail  to  account  for 
the  taxes  that  will  accrue  to  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  from  the 
economic  activity  stimulated  by  the 
project.  It  has  been  conservatively 
estimated  that  it  will  stimulate  $1  billion 
in  new  business  for  Arkansas  and  Coa- 
homa. Anyone  with  knowledge  of  Fed- 
eral water  development  programs  knows 
that  the  benefit  estimates  have  been  con- 
sistently far  below  actual  experience. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  will  be  the 
case  with  the  Arkansas  River  project. 
TTiis  river  has  been  neglected  far  too 
long  and  I  know  of  no  better  Investment 
the  Congress  could  make  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  than  this  project  to  tap 
the  resources  of  the  last  great  undevel- 
oped river  In  Ameiica. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
short  summary  prepared  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  listing  some  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  Arkansas  River 
navigation  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  BcNErrrs 

Navigation:  The  multiple-purpose  plan 
will  provide  a  navigable  waterway  from  Ca- 
toosa. Okla.  (is  mllee  east  of  Tulsa),  to 
the  Mississippi  River,  where  It  will  connect 


with  the  existing  navigation  project  on  that 
stream.  The  canalized  waterway  will  incor- 
porate a  large  tributary  area  Into  that  al- 
ready served  by  Inland  waterways.  The 
prospective  annual  commerce  on  the  water- 
way Is  estimated  at  about  13.200,000  tons. 
The  navigation  benefits  or  savings  In  trans- 
portation charges  represent  about  63  percent 
of  the  total  project  benefits.  In  order  to  uti- 
lize the  basic  facUltlee  provided  by  the  Corp>e 
of  Engineers,  many  other  physical  Improve- 
ments such  as  port  facilities,  wharves,  and 
warehouses  will  remain  to  be  built  by  others. 
As  stipulated  in  the  project  authorization, 
local  Interests  will  provide  adequate  terminal 
and  transfer  facilities  to  handle  the  freight 
tonnage  moved  on  the  river  and  will  bear 
the  Increased  cost  of  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation of  altered  raU  and  highway  routes,  In- 
cluding bridges  and  utilities. 

Power:  Hydroelectric  power  is  being  gen- 
erated in  the  upstream  reaches  of  the  proj- 
ect at  the  Pensacola,  Port  Gibson,  and  Ten- 
killer  Perry  Dams.  The  rated  cap>acity  at 
each  of  these  stations,  together  with  capaci- 
ties to  be  Installed  at  the  Markham  Ferry. 
Keystone,  Eufaula,  Short  Mountain,  and 
Dardanelle  Dams,  Is  shown  in  tables  appear- 
ing In  this  folder.  When  the  multiple-pur- 
poee  project  is  completed  and  In  operation, 
the  average  annual  potential  energy  from 
these  dams,  together  with  potential  energy 
from  deferred  hydroplants  at  Oologah,  Web- 
bers Falls,  and  Ozark  Dams,  when  operated 
In  a  system  with  other  hydroelectric  power- 
plants  in  the  region,  would  be  in  excess  of 
3  billion  kilowatt-hours,  enough  to  supply 
the  needs  of  a  city  with  a  population  of  over 
a  million.  The  power  aspect  of  the  project, 
excluding  benefits  from  those  units  where 
the  powerplant  has  been  deferred,  represents 
about  17  percent  of  the  total  benefits  to  be 
derived. 

Flood  control:  The  seven  upstream  reser- 
voirs, in  addition  to  their  other  functions, 
provide  more  tlian  «  million  acre- feet  of 
storage  reserved  exclusively  for  flood  regula- 
tion. The  flood  control  capacity  for  each 
reservoir  Is  Indicated  in  the  upstream  reser- 
voir table.  These  reservoirs  represent  the 
flood  control  aspect  of  the  multiple-purpose 
project  and  will  be  operated  in  conjunction 
with  other  projects  In  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin  to  control  high  flows  on  the  main 
stem  and  its  tributarlee  and  will  ccmtrlbute 
to  the  flood  control  system  for  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  About  11  percent  of  the  total 
project  benefits  Is  attributed  to  flood  con- 
trol. 

Other  beneflts:  Peatxires  of  the  multiple- 
purpose  plan  are  primarily  related  to  naviga- 
tion, development  of  hydroelectric  power  and 
flood  control.  However,  Individual  elements 
of  the  project  are  planned  to  derive  other 
benefits  wherever  feasible.  For  example,  in 
the  upstream  Oologah  Reservoir,  storage 
space  is  reserved  for  water  supply  to  be  used 
for  municipal  and  industrial  purposes. 
Proper  utilization  of  the  vast  water  areas 
and  surrounding  shores  will  result  In  many 
collateral  benefits  to  the  public. 

The  lakes  formed  by  the  fiood  control  and 
multiple-purpose  dams,  together  with  Im- 
poundments above  locks  and  dams,  will 
provide  substantial  returns  in  general  wel- 
fare through  recreational  development.  The 
long-range  plan  for  recreational  development 
will  be  prepared  In  cooperation  with  other 
Federal  agencies  and  various  State,  county. 
and  local  governmental  agencies.  Recrea- 
tional opportunities  will  include  t>oating. 
fishing,  hunting,  camping,  and  other  spxorts 
and  activities  usually  associated  with  large 
bodies  of  water. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
resent  particularly  the  slur  on  the  name 
of  the  late  Senator  Kerr.  Bob  Kerr  was 
one  of  the  most  able  and  respected  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  To  refer  to  him  as 
the  "grandest  pork  barreler  of  them  all, 
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»  man  who  ehlrrled  more  than  $1.2  bil-  it   can   g«n«r»Uy    be  «hown   that   b«nenu  tlonal  product  due  to  the  program  1b  many 

lion    oat  of   tiM  Treaaory   to   adorn  his  '">™  \Ximm  program*  far  ezc«ed  their  coetB  time*  In  excese  or   the  Federal  coeta  of   the 

natlre    State"    ll    an    insolt    to    a   great  '<"'   ""niple.    the   Corp«   of  Kn«1neer»   eetl-  program,  and  the  coeta  of  the  program  win  be 

Senator.    It  li  both  factually  Inaccurate  n^*'**    that    monetary    flood    damage*    pre-  returned  many  times  orer  through  Increased 

and  In  very  poor  taste.    That  sentence  I!]i!!l^™'*!^|J!^*^?f  ^^y  ^**'  *^  '"°°*"«  **'"•  «>"•«*•<»  on  the  income  gen- 

typifles  tba  ntire  article— In  tone  and  !r^^*?"  """<»»•  ''*^1^*^'*'  ciunuia-  erat«i  by  the  pro)«u. 

ti^^  mXnk^tAMtmTZTt^^r^tMTrt  *^^  "'^^  dama«B.  pr*TentMl  .ince  the   In-  Tennewee  Valley  Authority  power  revenues 

factual  cqotgyt.    As  far  a*  the  facts  are  o€,>tloii  of  th«  flood  contrd  program  m  iwa.  are  running  at  a  rate  or  abouV  saso  million 

COnoemaa:  Wtnt,  933J  million  has  been  w«re  over  SILS  bUlloa.    Xheee  benefits  alone  annually.     Flood  damages  prevented  by  TVA 

approfnlatod,  OOntrary  to  the  Implication  would    mora    than    justify    the    entire    civil  projecu  In   1»60   were  only  S4.7  million    but 

that  $1.2  banCBhas  been  spent;  and  sec-  works  program    or   the   Corps   of   Engineers,  have  totaled  over  S300  million  since  the  proj- 

ond.  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project,  half  considering   that   the   flood  control   projects  ect  was  Initiated,  well  In  excess  or  the  cosU 

or  around  $000  million  win  be  for  Arkan-  ^*^*  "^*"y  ^°^  y**™  "'  useful  life      There  allocated   to  flood  control.     Savings  to  shlp- 

sas  units-4U  WUlon  will  not  be  used  to  Jl  "of^"^  i^^JI*L'''nr,il.'!^li'hl^'lh,o'^  ***"  ''"  Jft  "  ^"""'^  ton-miies  of  com- 

'•adom-  OklAluMU.     It  la  rv>t  h^^^min^  ~         **    °     personal  hardship  al-  merce    which   moved  on   TVA   waterways  in 

aoom     UKiannma      it  is  not  Oecomln*  uvlated.  which  are  extr«mely  Important.   If  i»60  were  estimated  by  TVA  at  safl.8  million 

.      *.  F^^.  ."•"**^  magaaine   to  refer  not  measurable,  benefits  of  the  program  m  1»«0.  for  a  cumulaUve  benefit  of  $213  mll- 

In  tnis  aenatve.  Sieerlng  manner  to  one  Navigation   beneflu   are  somewhat   h.-u-der  lion   Blnce  Inception  of  the  program,  far  In 

of  the  most  eonaelentlOUS  public  servants  to  measure,  because  it  U  dlfflcult.  if  not  Im-  excess  of   the  costs  allocated  to  navigation 

ever   to  sit  in  the  Senate.      I  think   the  possible,     to    determine    how    much    trafBe  Navigation  beneflu  from  TVA  projects,  estl- 

authors  and  the  publisher  owe  an  apol-  would  have  moved  by  water  in  the  absence  of  mated  on  a  more  conservative  basis,  are  In- 

OCy  to  the  Kerr  family  *"    improved    project.      The    latest    flgures  eluded  under  the  Corps  of  Engineers  totals 

Whll*  a%mw  arTak  iV    th»^  r«f.,>,f   ali^  available,  for  calendar  year  l»fll.  show  that  Tutal    expenditures   propowd    in   the    1964 

While  »«y  »re  at  It   they  might  also  210  bllUon  ton-mlle*  of  cargo  moved  on  m-  budget  for  water  resourceVand   related   de- 

apologize  to  Um  entire  Congress,  land   waterways      ir  the  benefits   from   this  velopmenu  by  the  agencies  discussed  above 

■shirt  1  movement   of   commerce   were   estimated    at  and  other  agencies  (not  all  Included  In  the 

TnLuuTOrCowtiKzss  ^^*  ^'^  *°*  °^"  "'  ^  ™^^^  P*'  ton-mile,  public  works  appropriations  bill)    would  be 

Wm»hinftaH.DC..Jvnel4.19«3.  ?*''^°if»,''''"lK  "k  *^  V?^  "U"i?°  ^'"r"^'^'  •^•*'"-^   million.     Thus.  It  Is  clear   that  the 

TO- Senator  J  WFtnjaioHT  In  addition,  the  bulk  of  the  Nation  s  foreign  annual    benefits    from    those    projects    pre- 

Attsntlon:  Itr.  HomilJone.,  Legislative  As-  *jL^.  ^„!!!flS'n!m!ll^r.'  ^^"^.T^TtivTir^^  '""''"^    constructed    are    In    excess    of    the 

alrtant.  ^"'  *"**   ^^   million   tons,   respectively,    in  annual  appropriations  required  for  the  larger 

From-   l^Miik«  II.  Schad    «nior  .ne<-iali*t  '®*''  ""'^  through  harbors  Improved  un-  program  of  construction  now  underway 

rroa.    rssoosn  m.  acnad,  senior  speclallat  ^„  ^^e  C<Mps  of  Bnglneers  navigation  pro-  ' 

in  englnSM^n*  and  pubUc  works.  ^^^^^       unquestionably,    the    benefits    from  ^^^-___ 

Subject:  Oosto  aod  benaflu  or  Federal  clvU  the     Increased     commerce     made     possible 

public  works  procrams  Included  In  pub-  through    navigation    Improvements    exceed  MOBILIZATION  OP  UNITED  CHURCH 

"*   works  spproprlaUons  bill.  ^^qq  miiuon  a  year,  although  It  cannot  be  OP    CHRIST    IN    STRUGGLE    FOR 

Thle  menaraadtim  U  prepared  to  rumlsh  measured  acmratehy  RACTAT     ITTt^TTrTr 

you  with  IntarmaUaQ  on  appropriations  for  Benefits    from    municipal    and    Industrial  ^"i'-a^vl.  u  uoiiv.il 

clvU  pubUe  works  ilnoe  the  turn  or  the  oen-  water    supply    or    1.200    millions   or    gallons  Mr.  HART.    Mr  President  the  Fourth 

tury.  and  tbs  kMMflU  that  are  being  realized  dally  available  from  Corpe  of  Bnglneers  res-  General  Synod  of  the  United  Church  of 

rromtlMproJecUoonatructed  with  the  runds  ervolra.  at  a  nominal   value  oT  3  cenu  per  Christ   mppUn*  in  TVnu»r   r^io    ««  t.,w 

approprlate«L    The  information  has  been  ob-  thousand  gallon,  for  untreated  water  In  res-  ^^^nV^  !    "!„'"i^^^          ^°^°  '  f"^  "^"^^ 

tained  from  annual  reports  or  the  agenctee  ervolrs.  would  yield  a  benefit  of  M.78  million  k.m  ,^     *v.    ^O^jprehenslve  plan  for  mo- 

InTOlved.  annually.     This  U  a  new  and  growing  pro-  °;"f/"f    ^^    ^""'"^    membership    of    the 

The  pubUe  works  appropriations  bill   In-  gram,  the  Importance  of  which  will  Increase  United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  current 

oiudee  tunds  for  ooastructloxi  oT  navigation,  greatly  as  the  demands  on  the  Nation's  water  struggle  for  racial  Justice, 

flood  ooctrol.  textgatloi.  water  supply.  l>each  reeources  Increase.     The  InUnglbl*  benefits  An   11-man  committee  was  named   to 

•roakw  oontial.  and  multiple- purpoee  proj-  from   the   aTallablllty   or   water   supplies   In  undertake  a  program  of  direct  Involve- 

ecu  or  ths  Oorpa  (d  Kngjneers.  Bureau  of  reservoirs  would  doubUess  exceed  the  value  ment   in   all   phases    of   the   civil   rlffht* 

BeeiuaaOo..  aad  Venneeeee  VaUey  Author-  of  the  water  withdrawn    although  there  U  movement.      A    distinguished    and    able 

**'•  no  way  to  measure  this  benefit  In  monetary  ~Jti_-_  _#  »ri«>,i«»„    ♦vf.^  t»               j  •»»,  \_ 

ApproprlaMana  for  constmcuon  or   such  terms.  ctisen  of  Michigan,  the  Reverend  Nlch- 

pro)eota    tram    tbs    turn    of    the    century  HydroelecUlc  power  generated  at  Corps  of  °'*^  "°<^  **'  Detroit,  was  selected  as  the 

throuch  llaealyMV  1MB  are  as  follows:  Knglneers   projects.   In   excess  of  30   billion  chairman  of  this  committee. 

[MnUoBs  of  dollars]  kilowatt -hours   In    fiscal   year    IJMB,    yielded  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  reso- 

Oarna  oT  KndaMn  (fiscal  rears  1900  °'"  '"^   million   In   wholesale   power   rev-  lutlon    adopted   by   the   Fourth   General 

to  iwatolSuive)  ■  •°"*^    ^«*^-  •conomisu  cannot  agree  on  Synod  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 

Constructton:             '  "^  mmBrum  of  the  beneflti  from  this  large  entitled  "Action  for  Racial  Justice  Now" 

M.^^M^^.                                             •  tc«  amotmt  oT  low-coet  hydroelectric  power,  but  u.  r.r-<r.fo^  »f  fKi»  ^^i^^  1                         J^ 

S^^^^^t— i^t  »t  would  be  at  least  equal   to  the  revenues  ^  ^^^^"^^  f'  ^^^^  ^'""^  ^"  "^y  remarks. 

w^  F''**^ "--.—."-    *-^^  obtained  at  wholeeale.  There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 

nSS      *""*~~      (including  ^  corollary  benefit  rrom  the  Corps  of  Bn-  tlon   was  ordered   to   be  printed   in   the 

BMChara^cnoanteol s.W"  gineers   reservoirs  stems   from   their  use   for  RecoRD,  as  follows: 

■■■ recreation.      The    corpe    estimated    that    130  pquxth  QxNxaAi,  Stnoo.  UNrrm  Chubch  or 

Subtotal.   Corp.   of   Bnglneers.  Jf ""°°  ^^'^^'f  "^*L'i  °*  .T  "*",  P'?^'*,***  ^\  Cheist- Action  foe  Racial  JirariCE  Now 
_7^__  ii_._              ^^               ,.   ,•«  Its  reservoirs  In  19ai.    At  a  naoalnal  value  of  ,,„              ,.            .   . 

AllothS^^^ J' 12  ^  «=««•  P*"-  vl-ltor-day.  this  would  yield   a  ^."^^^'T       .'  '"^''i'^if'*^'   ^   ^^  summer 

All  other' 3.446  ^^^^  of^bout  $60  mllUon  annually  f  ^^^  1«  *  ''K^  °'  ^ods  action  In  the  Ws- 

Tot.i  .»«™4..i«w,-  *^  n ^  Th"»-  '°'  projects  the  construction  cost  of  ^°^  °'  ^^"  ^"'»«*  states,  the  church  must 

^a^^S^^J^^J^      ^        1A  ^  "blch  U  Sll  lao  mimon.  annual  benefits  are  ""'^  *>«««>•  radically  committed  at  partlcu- 

Engineera  dvU  functions 1«.  M8  „tlmated  to  be  In  excess  of  •1.340  million,  "^  "™"  •"^  P"*^*"  ^  "^*  struggle  of  our 

«...,._«    -'  —-^ _^        ,«_     1  and.  as  Indicated  above,  the  cumulative  bene-  fellowman: 

?t2«i  L^Sf^  -4^^   ^•*"  fits   from   flood  damages   pr-vented   through  To  get  the  best  Job  for  which  he  Is  quall- 

#-«L\^,^4«r^'#tZSli!^Il'  '  ^^.^  i»«a  U  almost  sufflclent  to  h.ive  returned  the  fl«<l  *«<*  not  be  told,  'come  back  later  ': 

^^^!LJZI^^J,       ^^  entire    cost    of    the    entire    programs,    long  To  work  at  the  top  Jobs  and  not  Just  those 

poww^mm^sl    water  supply,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^j  ^^^^  ^,  ^^^  proJecU  Is  over  1"  ^'^  lowest  paid  categories; 

All  other*                               brI  Bureau  of  Reclamation  IrrlgaUon  projects  To    establish    fair    employment    pracUces 

have    yielded    crops    with    a   groes    value    of  guaranteed   by  law  on   the  Federal   and   all 

Subtotal                                                  4  911  ♦17.86  bliUon  from  the  Inception  of  the  pro-  other  levels  of  government,  since  dlscrlmlna- 

^ Valier'AuthorttV'/fu^r  gram   through    IMl.    and   gross   crop   values  tlon  In  employment  robs  a  man  of  dally  bread 

yearTlWS  tol9«   l^uslve)  ^  ^*^"   exceeded    SI    billion    annually   for    the  for  himself  and  his  family: 

all    programs           '                                    a  035  ^**'    ^    years.      Revenues    from    the    sale    of  »o  expose  the  cant  and   hypxxirlsy  which 

firunrBua                                                  '  power  generated   at  Bureau  of   Reclamation  keep  him  down  even  among  thoae  supposed 

Onwwt  tfftrT  a^nu■.a^»lx^v.~»■  1^^.  projects  Is  In  excess  of  $60  million  annually,  to  be  his  friends,  whether  they  be  churches. 

^f^Xm  naouneVelated  DUbllc  *°'*    cumulative    total    power    revenues    col-  labor    unions,    management    or   political    or- 

worka  rtnca  1900                            ai   674  l*<^ted  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  la  over  ganlzaUons. 

$©77  million,  through  fiscal  year  1962.    While  To   live   where   he   pleases   without   paying 

*OperatteMi  aad  WMitntenanoe.  survey*  and  the  net  benefits  from  this  program  are  dlffl-  the  double-standard  dollar; 

inveatlgattooa.  adaatnlstration.   and   mlacel-  CTilt.   ir   not  Imposelble.   to   determine.   It   is  To  get  the  best  schooling  possible  even  If 

laneoua   expenaaa.  clear  that  the  lasUng  increase  in  gross   na-  desegregation  upsets  educational  traditions; 
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To  gain  acceptance  as  a  person  or  worth 
who  may  marry  whomever  he  loves  and  who- 
ever loves  him; 

To  secure  public  accommodations  freely 
and  without  Insult; 

To  exercise  his  Ood-glven  rights  to  protest 
injustice  without  suffering  the  intolerable 
penalties  that  we  regularly  read  of  in  the 
newspapers; 

To  gain  a  larger  share  In  the  ownership 
and  use  of  capital; 

To  receive  equal  protection  under  the  law 
and  equal  Justice  In  the  courts; 

To  obtain  crash  programs  of  special  assist- 
ance In  such  critical  areas  as  health,  educa- 
tion, weirare,  citizenship,  housing,  and  em- 
ployment, enabling  victims  or  racial  dis- 
crimination to  achieve  equallty-in-ract; 

To  push  ror  all  that  Is  due  here  and  now 
without  heeding  those  who  counsel  patience, 
moderation,  and  gradualism;  and 

To  register,  vote,  and  run  ror  ofllce  without 
fear  of  retaliation,  either  overt  or  subtle. 

Therefore  the  General  Sjmod,  In  session  in 
Denver.  Colo.,  seeking  to  bring  the  light  of 
the  Christian  gospel  to  bear  on  the  present 
crisis  In  race  relations  confronting  our  coun- 
try and  the  world  and  thankfully  recalling 
the  long-established  positions  of  the  Con- 
gregational Christian  Churches  and  the 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  and  now 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  In  the  field  of 
relations  between  the  races,  on  July  6,  1963, 
takes  the  following  actions: 

(1)  The  general  synod  calls  upon  the 
members  of  the  United  Church  or  Christ  to 
uproot  Intolerance,  bigotry,  and  prejudice 
within  our  own  lives  and  to  replace  them 
with  good  will  and  the  determination  to 
strike  down  Immediately  the  barriers  which 
divide  men  on  account  or  race.  The  General 
Synod  calls  upon  all  members  to  make  it 
plain  to  all  the  people  with  whom  we  live 
and  work  that  the  church  and  the  members 
thereof  stand  for  brotherhood. 

(2)  The  general  synod  believes  that  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  must  Tree  itseir  or 
segregation. 

(a)  To  this  end,  and  understanding  that 
the  decision  must  be  made  ror  Itseir  by  each 
local  congregation,  the  general  synod  urges 
the  churches  to  declare  officially  and  pub- 
licly that  their  fellowship  is  open  to  all  who 
qualify  for  membership  without  any  restric- 
tions as  to  race,  class,  or  ethnic  background. 
The  general  synod  also  urges  the  churches 
to  declare  officially  and  publicly  a  policy  of 
calling  pastors  and  employing  church  staff 
members  without  any  restrictions  as  to  race, 
cl&ss,  or  ethnic  background.  When  these 
actions  are  taken,  the  general  synod  asks 
that  a  report  be  made  to  the  secretary  or 
the  church. 

(b)  The  general  synod  urges  the  conTer- 
ences  and  the  associations  or  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  to  become  fully  Integrated 
"with  utmost  dispatch." 

(c)  The  general  synod  promises  to  utUize 
to  the  full  the  contribution  that  its  Negro 
members  and  other  racial  and  minority 
groups  can  make  to  the  life  and  work  or  the 
united  church,  giving  these  persons  their 
share  or  leadership  opportunities  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

(d)  The  general  synod  calls  upon  Institu- 
tions related  to  the  church  to  desegregate 
forthwith. 

(3)  The  general  synod  proposes  to  mobi- 
lize the  manpower  and  means  of  the  church 
for  racial  Justice. 

(a)  To  this  end,  the  general  synod  re- 
quests the  president  or  the  church,  arter 
consultation,  to  appoint  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  11  nonnstlonal-staff  persons,  in- 
cluding In  Its  memlsershlp  both  white  and 
Negro  persons  who  are  trusted  throughout 
the  church  and  have  competence  in  the  fleld 
of  race  relations.  The  life  or  this  committee 
.shall  extend  until  the  next  meeting  or  the 
general  synod. 

(b)  The  general  synod  votes  to  give  to 
that  committee  the  power  to  decide  how  the 


resovirces  or  the  chiu-ch  contributed  ror  this 
purpoee  will  be  used  in  the  efTort  to  secure 
racial  equality  and  social  Justice  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

(c)  The  general  synod  accepts  the  offer 
of  the  Council  for  Christian  Social  Action 
and  the  Division  or  the  Church  Eixtenslon  or 
the  Board  ror  Homeland  Ministries  to  pro- 
vide the  services  or  Dr.  8.  Garry  Onlkl;  ap- 
proves Dr.  OnlU's  appointment  as  execu- 
tive coordinator  or  this  effort;  and  suggests 
that  the  work  and  program  of  this  committee 
normally  be  Implemented  by  conunlttlng  it 
to  one  of  the  existing  agencies  so  that  money 
can  be  conserved  for  actual  program  needs. 
In  other  cases,  the  committee  would  be  au- 
thorized to  borrow  on  a  temporary  basis  ex- 
perienced staff  from  the  instrumentalities. 

(d)  The  program  which  this  committee 
shall  project  could  include  but  need  not  be 
limited  to: 

a.  Mobilizing  the  whole  membership  of  the 
church,  to  Join  where  possible  with  our 
Protestant,  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish 
brethren,  on  a  community  basis,  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  situation  on  the  local  level; 

b.  Providing  or  ball  bonds  for  those  who 
are  arrested  as  they  demand  social  Justice; 

c.  Providing  legal  defense  for  such  per- 
sons; 

d.  Providing  economic  aid  to  persons  who 
lose  their  Jobs  because  of  their  participation 
In  activities  In  behalf  of  racial  equality; 

e.  Providing  financial  aid  for  Institutions 
whose  support  Is  threatened  by  those  who 
oppose  an  "open  policy"  of  service; 

f.  Mobilizing  the^  United  Church  of  Christ, 
Its  individual  members,  congregations,  asso- 
ciations and  conferences  to  press  for  the 
adoption  of  legislation  to  guarantee  civil 
rights; 

g.  Supporting  and  commending  those 
church  members  who  successfully  begin  the 
Integration  of  their  own  immediate  nelgh- 
Ixjrhoods; 

h.  Extending  the  program  of  voter  regis- 
teation; 

1.  Urging  Christians  to  give  all  possible 
assistance  to  small  businesses  In  making  the 
transition  to  nonsegregatlon;  and 

J.  Providing  other  emergency  or  long-term 
help,  the  need  for  which  only  the  futiu-e 
will  reveal. 

Note. — All  this  work,  where  at  all  possible, 
shall  be  undertaken  In  cooperation  with  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  State  and 
local  coiuiclls  of  churches,  the  National  Con- 
rerence  or  Religion  and  Race,  suid  other  Inter- 
rellglous  and  conununlty  groups. 

(4)  (a)  The  general  synod  challenges  the 
people  or  the  United  Church  or  Christ  to 
bring  an  emergency  special  offering  or  runds 
to  cover  the  cost  or  this  program.  The  gen- 
eral synod  votes  that  the  first  or  these 
offerings  will  be  received  this  fall.  The 
setting  or  the  date  for  the  second  offering  Is 
left  to  the  executive  council. 

(b)  The  general  synod  commits  the  re- 
sponsibility for  raising  these  funds  to  each 
congregation  and  to  each  member  of  the 
church  under  the  direction  or  the  steward- 
ship council. 

(c)  The  general  synod  also  authorizes  the 
officers  of  the  church  to  borrow  against  these 
offerings  to  be  received  to  the  extent  of 
$100,000  In  order  to  begin  the  work  Imme- 
diately. 

(d)  The  general  synod  votes  to  receive  an 
offering  at  the  coming  Sunday  night  ecu- 
menical service  here  at  the  general  synod 
as  the  beginning  of  this  rund,  and  suggests 
that  congregations  and  Individuals  that  wish 
to  add  to  this  rund  berore  next  rail  will  be 
able  to  do  tills  by  sending  their  contributions 
to  the  treasurer  or  the  United  Church  of 
Christ.  297  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York 
10,  N.Y. 

(5)  The  general  synod  calls  upon  the 
members  of  the  United  Chiu%h  or  Christ  to 
pray  that  Justice  and  good  will  shall  prevail 
and  then  to  work  in  order  to  make  the  ful- 
fillment of  that  prayer  possible. 


ELIMINATION  OP  NATIONAL  ORI- 
GINS IMMIGRATION  QUOTA 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  July  23 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sent 
the  Congress  an  historic  message  calling 
for  the  elimination  from  our  immigra- 
tion laws  of  the  national  origins  quota 
system. 

On  August  7,  a  communication  signed 
by  72  national  and  local  organizations 
from  across  the  coimtry  was  forwarded 
to  the  President  endorsing  his  immigra- 
tion message.  One  need  but  review  the 
organizations  thus  listed  to  realize  the 
concern  among  thoughtful  people  of  this 
Nation  for  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
communication  and  the  list  of  organi- 
zations signing  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
muiucation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

August  7,  1963. 
To  the  President  or  the  UNnxD  Stat^: 

We.  the  undersigned  organizations,  wish  to 
endorse  strongly  the  historic  step  you  have 
taken  In  your  message  of  July  23  In  calling 
for  the  elimination  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system. 

We  have  long  urged  the  removal  of  this 
discriminatory  aspect  or  our  American  Im- 
migration policy. 

We  are  greatly  encouraged  and  wish  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  ror  the  outstanding 
leadership  you  are  giving  In  tills  major  field 
of  human  rights. 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Societies 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

American  Council  for  Emigres  In  the  Pro- 
fessions. 

American  Council  for  Nationalities  Serv- 
ice. 

American  Committee  on  Italian  Migration. 

American  Federation  of  Jews  Trom  Central 
Europe,  Inc. 

American  Federation  or  Musicians. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

American  Fund  for  Czeahoelovak  Refugees. 

American  Jewish  Comoalttee. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

Antl-Defamatlon  League  or  B'nal  B'rith. 

B'nal  B'rith.  National  Commission  on  Citi- 
zenship, Veterans  and  Community  Affairs. 

Brethren  Service  Commission. 

Catholic  Committee  ror  ReTugees. 

CathoUc  Reller  Senrloes,  NCWC. 

Church  World  Service,  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ. 

Council  for  ChrLstlan  Social  Action  or  the 
United  Church  or  Ciirlst. 

Division  or  Immigration  and  Americaniza- 
tion,  Commonwealth   or  Massachusetts. 

General  Conrerence  or  Seventh-Day  Ad- 
ventlsts. 

Governor's  Commission  on  Refugees,  Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

Greater  Miami  Section,  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women. 

Hlas  and  Council  Migration  Service  of 
Philadelphia. 

Immigrants'  Service  League. 

International  Institute  of  Gary,  Ind. 

International  Institute  or  Greater  Bridge- 
port, Inc. 

International  Institute  oT  Jersey  City. 

International  Institute  or  Los  Angeles. 

International  Institute  of  Metropolitan 
Detroit. 

International  Institute  of  Providence,  Inc. 

International  Institute  or  San  Francisco. 

International  Institute  or  Toledo,  Inc. 

International  Rescue  Committee. 

International  Social  Service — American 
Branch. 

International  Union  of  Bectrical,  Radio 
^-  Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO 
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VatmuMemmk  Union.  United  AutomobUe. 
A«rosp«o«  *  A^teuUunl  Impiemant  Work- 
en  at  AmMrlm  TTAW. 

luliu  Mftalu  Amartcan  Romanian  Relief 
SooUtj. 

Italian  W«lfai«  Lmcub. 

JapanaM  Amarlean  ClUzana  League. 

Jeirlah  Oonmnnlty  Relatione  Council  of 
Greater  PhOMMphla. 

JvwMh  Oonaumltf  Relations  Council  of 
Greater  Plttalnirfb. 

Jewiab  CVwi— Unc  A  Serrlee  Agency. 

Jewlah  lAbor  Committee. 

Jewlah  War  Veterane  in  the  n.S-A..  National 
NaUonal  Ladlaa  Auxiliary 

Lutneran  Tnwnlgration  Service 

Metho<tlat  Omnmtttee  for  Oreraeae  Relief 

Mloblgan  Oooanlttee  on  Immigration. 

National  Board  TWCA. 

National  Onthoilc   Rural   Life  Conference. 

National  OathoUc  Welfare  Conference.  De- 
partment on  Immigration . 

National  Community  Relations  Advisory 
Council. 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities. 

National  Ootnwn  of  Jewish  Women 

National  Ooanell  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  Departmant  of  Christian  Social 
Relatione. 

NaUonal  Ttavalen  Aid  AsaocUtlon. 

Nationaim—  Serrloe  Center  of  Phlla- 
delplkia. 

Natursllaatton  Council  of  Metropoliun 
Area.  ITsni—  Cl^.  ICo. 

New  York  Association  for  New  Americans 

New  Tork  ProCeatant  Kplecopai  City  Mis- 
sion Society. 

New  York  Section — National  Council  of 
Jewlah  Wc 

Order  o( 

Philadelphia  Cttlaens  Committee  on  Im- 
migration and  Cltiaenahlp. 

Polish  Amartean  Zmmlgratlon  and  Relief 
Committee. 

Selfhelp  of  Bnlgrea  from  Central  Kurope. 

The  Dnltad  Praabyterlan  Church  In  the 
US.A..  Committee  on  Resettlement  Services. 

Tolstoy  gymadattoa. 

Ukranlaa    Warklngmen's    AssodaUon. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions, Sootal  4<it1nn  OonuniaBlon. 

nnitad  f^lwi<i  of  Needy  and  Displaced 
Peoptoof 

United 

United  Stataa  Ooaunlttee  for  Refugees 

United  Staatworkan  of  America. 


ELIMINATIOff  OP  NATIONAL  ORI- 
OIN8  DOOGHlATTOIf  QUOTA  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Detroit 
News  in  a  July  35  edltorUl  mdorsed 
President  KenDed7*8  call  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  national  orU^lns  quota  sys- 
tem from  our  Immigration  statutes  as  a 
reform  whteh  la  "sound  and  long  over- 
due." 

The  editorial  points  out  that  the  old 
system  basad  on  national  and  racial 
quotas  would  be  replaced  by  a  system 
giving  preference  to  individuals  of  talent 
and  special  aklUt,  and  to  parents  of 
American  ettlwaa. 

Having  introduced  the  bill  recom- 
mended by  the  President.  I  am  hopeful 
that  responalhto  editorial  opinion  will 
broaden  pubDc  support. 

RpspnngiMn.  cUsoemlng  editorial  sup- 
port sueli  aa  thia  will  broaden  public 
undcrstaiMMai  and  support  for  the  bill 
recommendatf  by  the  Presld^it  and 
which,  when  I  introduced  It  on  July  24 
(S.  1932)  waa  coipnnsored  by  26  Sena- 
tors of  both  ] 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Detroit  News  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  beln«  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Detroit   (Iflch.)    News. 
July  35.   19031 

OVKKOOX   RCFOKM 

The  last  thing  Congress  needed  this  ses- 
sion was  another  piece  of  "compelling"  legls- 
laUon.  But  Judged  on  Its  merits,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  reform  of  the  Federal 
ImnUgratlon  laws  Ls  sound  and  long  overdue 

The  quota  system  based  on  the  nationality 
of  American  citizens  as  determined  by  the 
Federal  census  of  1920  did  not  make  too 
much  sense  when  It  was  installed  In  1924. 
It  makes  leas  now. 

The  President  called  for  a  law  that  "serves 
the  national  Interest  and  reflects  Ln  every 
detail  the  principles  of  equality  and  huntwin 
dignity  to  which  our  Nation  subscribes" 
This  definition  certainly  does  not  describe 
the  present  system,  whose  motto  seems  to 
l)e:  "Lets  keep  the  United  States  populated 
by  the  same  kind  of  people  who  are  already 
here  " 

Mr.  Kennedy  sees  the  national  Interest 
served  by  allowing  the  settling  here  primarily 
of  an  elite  based  on  Individual  talent  and 
ability,  or  upon  the  Nation's  need  for  cer- 
tain skills.  Priority  would  also  be  given  to 
parents  of  American  citizens.  The  number 
of  tmmlgranu  to  t)e  permitted  entry  would 
be  only  slightly  Increased  and  there  are 
checks  and  balances  controlling  the  percent- 
age  of   immigrants  from   any  one   nation. 

The  law  Ls  thus  somewhat  of  a  compromise, 
but  much  more  soundly  based  on  rationality 
than  the  smug  prejudice  which  underlies  the 
quota  system. 

In  the  timing  of  his  message  to  Congress, 
the  President  could  be  accused,  probably 
Justly,  of  political  haymaking  But  his 
recommendations  make  sense  and  they  are 
at  least  before  Congress  and  will  confront 
other  sessions  than  the  current  very  Involved 
one. 


TRUTH- IN -PACKAQINa  BILL.  TAX 
REFORM.  AND  THE  TEST  BAN 
TREATY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  top  priority 
legislative  business  such  as  civil  rights. 
tax  reform,  and  the  test  ban  treaty 
are  foremost  in  most  of  our  minds.  Yet 
other  legislative  proposals  also  deserve 
our  attention  and  support.  The  truth - 
in-packaging  bill  (8.  387)  which  was  re- 
cently favorably  reported  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  by  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee.  Ls  such  a 
measure. 

The  bill  Is  aimed  at  the  preservation 
of  integrity  and  rationality  in  the  mar- 
ketplace and.  therefore,  is  Important 
both  to  the  economy  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

In  my  opinion.  2  years  of  extensive 
hearings  by  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcoounlttee  have  established  conclu- 
slvely  that  present  law  is  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  changing  conditions  in  the 
marketplace  resulting  from  the  prepack- 
aging revolution  of  the  past  two  decades. 

Until  3  weeks  ago.  my  mail  was 
running  approximately  98  percent  In 
favor  of  this  legislation.  But  recently 
we  have  received  a  rash  of  letters  trig- 
gered by  a  special  "status  report"  by  the 
UB.  Chamber  of  Commerce  entitled. 
"Business  Action  Needed  Now  To  Stop 
Packaging  Bill  In  Senate  Committee." 


These  letters,  most  of  which  are  sim- 
ilar In  tone,  forecast  untold  damage  to 
the  free  enterprise  system  if  this  legisla- 
tion Is  enacted. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  free 
enterprise  can  be  injured  by  requiring  a 
package  to  fairly  represent  the  product 
inside  and  to  present  basic  content  in- 
formation In  a  way  which  can  be  trans- 
lated readily  Into  price-per-unit  cost. 

The  primary  result  of  passage  of  this 
bill  would  be  to  Increase  rationality  in 
the  marketplace  which  is.  after  all,  the 
foundation  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. How  else  can  the  manufacturer 
who  produces  a  better  product  at  a  bet- 
ter price  be  rewarded  for  his  efflclency? 

That  this  fact  is  well  recognized  by 
the  vast  majority  of  businessmen  In  this 
country  is  indicated  by  a  recent  survey 
conducted  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business  of  its  190,000  mem- 
bers. This  membership  poll  on  the  truth - 
In-packaging  bill  revealed  that  79  per- 
cent favor  the  legislation,  only  18  percent 
oppose  It.    Three  percent  had  no  opinion. 

The  public  opinion  this  poll  reflects  is 
substantiated  by  editorials  favoring  the 
legislation  In  such  discerning  and  influ- 
ential newspapers  as  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Washington  Star,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch. 

Both  the  American  businessman  and 
consumer  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
passage  of  S.  387  Is  necessary  to  protect 
their  best  Interests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
lease of  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business  announcing  the  re- 
sults of  the  poll  and  the  newspaper  edi- 
torials referred  to  above  be  printed  In 
the  Rccocj). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  and 
editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RzcoRD.  as  follows: 

I  From  the  NaUonal  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business.  Inc..  Preas  Service] 
TaiTTH   IK   Packsging 

The  Nation's  independent  business  propri- 
etors, even  though  many  of  them  are  en- 
gaged In  retailing  and  wholesaling,  are  In 
favor  of  regulations  ending  deceptive  prac- 
tices In  packaging. 

This  Is  reported  by  C.  Wilson  Harder,  pres- 
ident of  the  NaUonal  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business.  In  announcing  that  In  a 
just  completed  nationwide  poll  of  the  orga- 
nization's memlwrshlp.  79  percent  favor  the 
Hart  bill,  only  18  percent  oppose,  and  3 
percent   had  no  opinion  on  the  matter. 

The  proposed  legislation  Introduced  by 
Senator  Philif  A.  Ha«t,  of  Michigan,  would 
require  packages,  especially  In  food,  soap, 
drug,  and  cosmetic  Items,  to  be  plainly 
marked  as  to  the  exact  weight  of  the  con- 
tents. The  proposal  would  also  set  up  stand- 
ards as  to  where  this  Information  would  be 
displayed  on  the  package,  and  the  degree  of 
prominence  that  it  must  be  given.  It  would 
also  establish  standards  of  size  terminology 
for  the  terms  such  as  "small."  "medium." 
or  "large." 

It  Tould  also  prohibit  the  packer  from  stat- 
ing on  the  package  that  the  product  Is  being 
offered  below  the  normal  retail  price,  or  that 
a  price  concession  Is  t>elng  made  because  of 
the  size  or  quantity  of  the  container. 

The  measure  would  also  outlaw  "trick " 
packages  that  deceive  the  consumer  through 
the  use  of  unusual  shapes,  sizes,  or  propor- 
Uons. 

Commenting  on  the  vote  among  independ- 
ent  businessmen.    Mr.    Harder    said,    "When 
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Senator  Hart  introduced  this  bill,  it  was  oon- 
sldered  primarily  as  protection  for  the  oon- 
sumer.  However,  since  putting  the  lams  up 
to  a  naUonwide  vote,  we  find  that  Independ- 
ent mercfaanta  are  complaining  about  the 
loading  tactics'  that  often  accompany 
package  changes.  In  other  words,  a  packer 
will  change  his  package  to  contain  a  part 
of  an  ounce  more  or  less,  or  redesign  the 
package  to  give  the  impression  of  great  con- 
tents, and  immediately  this  move  obsoletee 
the  merchandise  which  the  independent 
stores  have  in  inventory." 

Independent  packers  and  processors  also 
report  that  the  constant  change  of  packages 
by  some  big,  national  concerns  la  caustog 
them  unwarranted  compeUUve  problems. 

A  processor  or  packer  marketing  on  a  re- 
gional basis  must  amortize  the  cost  of  pack- 
age redesign  and  production  over  a  small 
numl>er  of  unit  sales  than  a  big.  national 
operator  who  can  spread  the  cost  over  much 
higher  unit  sales. 

"Thus,"  Harder  comments,  "when  a  big.  na- 
tional marketer  changes  a  package  to  give 
an  illusion  of  greater  value,  or  comes  out 
with  a  'giant  economy'  container,  in  order 
to  stay  on  the  shelves,  the  regional  operator 
must  go  to  extra  ezpenee  to  try  to  meet  the 
competiUon." 

This  entire  practice  is  resisted  by  the  in- 
dependent retailers  and  wholesalers  as  it  re- 
qxilres  finding  room  for  new  package  Sbne 
which  only  vary  sllghUy  from  the  normal 
slies.  as  well  as  addlUonal  Inventory  capital. 
Harder  states. 

In  addition,  the  Independent  retailer,  be- 
cause he  does  meet  customers  face  to  face, 
takes  the  brunt  of  criticism  from  the  con- 
sumers when  they  learn  that  they  have  been 
duped  Into  paying  more  for  lees  value. 

"And,  above  all,"  Harder  commented, 
"there  appears  to  be  a  feeling  that  merchan- 
dise should  be  sold  on  the  basis  that  a  pound 
is  a  pound,  and  the  fact  that  a  package  oon- 
talns.  or  does  not  contain,  a  full  poimd, 
should  be  clearly  esiabltshed." 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch, 

June  17,  1963] 

Sknatoh  Haxt's  Happt  Landing 

Senator  Hast,  of  Michigan,  who  la  having 
some  trouble  getting  legislation  against  d»- 
cepUve  packaging  and  labeling,  has  come  up 
with  what  looks  like  a  very  good  answer  to 
the  argument  that  American  hoxiaewlves  are 
too  smart  to  be  fooled.  This  argument  has 
become  a  Arm  line  with  opponents  of  the  bill 
and  recenUy  It  has  begun  to  be  reflected  in 
the  Senator's  mail.  Senator  Habt  does  not 
wish  to  put  himse^  in  the  position  of  dispar- 
aging women's  IntelUgence. 

"I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear."  he  told 
the  Senate,  "that  I  am  married  to  a  brUllant 
3  American  woman.  She  is  a  Ucenaed  helicop- 
ter pilot  and  a  licensed  multienglne  airplane 
pilot  with  an  Instrument  rating.  I  have 
watched  her  with  a  calculator  and  radio 
communications  get  me  from  place  A  to  place 
B  through  a  fog  safely — something  I  could 
not  dream  of  doing.  My  wife  tells  me  that 
when  she  goes  Into  a  supermarket  she  has 
a  great  deal  more  trouble  landing  right  than 
she  does  when  she  lands  in  a  fog." 

Mrs.  Hart's  example  disposes  rather  neatly, 
we  think,  of  the  already  fairly  feeble  notion 
that  labeling  and  packaging  legislation  would 
be  a  canard  on  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  wom- 
en. As  Senator  Habt  leaves  the  matter. 
American  housewives  possess  the  Intelligence 
to  fly  by  instrvunents  through  a  fog.  but 
should  not  be  required  to  resort  to  It  in 
order  to  buy  groccrlea 


I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Julys.  19631 

What  Axx  Yon  Bxttins? 
That  feeling  of  bewilderment  and  frustra- 
tion often  shared  by  supentore  shopper*  Is 
no  mere  coincidence.    To  begin  with,  all  are 
wandering  through  a  labyrinth  stocked  with 


some  8,000  items  of  every  shape,  siae,  weight, 
brand  and  price  from  which  to  choose,  as 
economically  as  poesible,  the  neceesiUes  of 
food,  cosmetics,  household  items  and  the  like. 

It  would  be  taxing  enough  if  each  knew,  as 
he  reached  for  a  certain  product,  Just  what  he 
was  paying  for  in  comparison  with  a  com- 
petinig  product.  But  it  can  be  downright 
defeating  when  the  thrifty  shopper,  taking 
the  time  to  read  the  fine  print,  finds  himself 
completely  baffled  by  the  unmatching  assort- 
ment of  weights,  quantities  and  sizes  offered 
at  a  wide  variety  of  prices. 

Chances  are,  he  will  agree  with  Senator 
Haxt,  of  Michigan,  and  the  Senate  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  of  the  need  for  a  "truth-ln- 
packaglng"  bUl  to  curb  deceptive  labeling 
and  packaging  practices.  I>urlng  hearings 
the  past  2  years  the  subcommittee  has  vicari- 
ously foUowed  shoppers  through  a  stupefying 
maze  of  "fxill"  quarts  which  grow  into 
"Jumbo"  quarts  and  finally  attain  "giant  im- 
perial" quart  size.  The  once-respectable  pint 
is  no  more.  It  has  succumbed  to  the  "giant 
half -quart." 

These  mirages,  however,  are  innocuous 
compared  with  other  items  which  bem\ised 
the  subcomnUttee,  such  as  economy-size 
packages  of  unproven  economic  worth,  sizes 
dealing  in  fractions  of  ounces  and  almost 
Imposaible  to  compare  as  to  price  with  other 
odd-sized  packages,  impressive-sized  boxes 
partly  filled  with  air,  and  oddly  shaped  con- 
tainers holding  less  than  they  appear  to. 

The  "truth  in  packaging"  bill  would  stand- 
ardize the  contents  of  small,  medium  and 
large  packages,  halt  the  deceptive  "cents-ofT- 
regular-prlce"  practice,  insist  on  clearly 
printed  weights  and  contents  prominently 
displayed  on  packages  and  clarify  other  mis- 
leading points  such  as  the  number  of  persons 
a  package  wiU  serve. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  bill  any  honest 
producer  should  fear.  There  is  a  peat  deal 
which  will  help  the  homemaker  to  more  ef- 
fectively spend  the  20  percent  of  the  family 
budget  used  for  such  purposes.  We  think 
that  the  public  is  fed  up  with  this  kind  of 
treatment  and  that  the  full  Senate  Anti- 
trust Coounittee  should  do  something  about 
It  by  favorably  reporting  the  bill  this  month. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  May   18,   1963] 
TaiTTH  in  Packaging 

The  Senate  anUtrust  and  monopoly  sub- 
committee will  decide  in  the  next  few  weeks 
whether  to  report  out  the  truth  in  piackaging 
bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Haxt  of  Michigan 
and  eight  other  Democrats.  The  bill  is  de- 
algned  to  protect  buyers  against  the  grossly 
misleading  designations,  iliustraUons  and 
atse  manipulations  that  often  make  sensible 
shopping  almost  impossible. 

Deceptive  packaging  and  labeling  prac- 
tices, as  President  Kennedy  observed  in  his 
consuaoer  message  last  year,  are  "clearly  In- 
compatible with  the  efflclent  and  equitable 
ftmctioning  of  our  free  competitive  econ- 
omy." In  the  modem  supermarket  the 
function  of  salesmanship  has  largely  been 
taken  over  by  the  package.  Consumers  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  ptackagee  wUl  carry 
trustworthy  information  about  their  con- 
tents, set  forth  In  a  manner  that  permits 
ready  comparison  with  competing  products. 
Responsible  manufacturers  will  benefit  as 
much  as  the  shopper  from  legal  safeguards 
against  unethical   competition. 

Senator  Hakt  announced  when  public 
hearings  closed  last  month  that  modifica- 
tions were  planned  to  ease  some  excessively 
restrictive  features  in  the  bill's  original 
draft.  These  should  help  guard  against  the 
danger  of  stifling  ingenuity  or  enterprise 
In  making  foods  and  other  goods  more  at- 
tractive to  buyers.  The  general  purposes  of 
the  measure  are  sound  and  deserving  of  sub- 
oommlttee  support.  On  the  basis  of  posi- 
tions already  indicated.  It  appears  that  the 
key  vote  may  be  that  of  New  York's  Senator 
Kkatino.     Hla  attitude  toward  the  bill  may 


determine  whether  it  goea  before  the  full 
JudicitU7  Committee  and  from  there  to  the 
Senate  floor. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  20,  1963] 
Insidk  Stobt 

Have  you  been  misled  by  packages  promis- 
ing a  "giant  half  quart"  or  confused  by 
labels  giving  exotic  quantities  for  making 
price  comparisons?  With  more  and  more 
emphasis  on  consiuner  packaging.  It  seems 
a  legitimate  public  concern  that  the  labels 
bear  a  proximate  relationship  to  truth.  This 
at  least  is  the  contention  of  Senator  Philip 
A.  Haxt  who.  with  a  group  of  colleagues,  has 
introduced  a  "truth  in  packaging"  bill.  The 
legislation  is  now  before  the  Senate  Antitrust 
Subcommittee,  and  It  seems  to  us  that  favor- 
able consideration  is  in  order. 

Extended  hearings  have  disclosed  abuses 
and  have  pointed  to  the  lack  of  remedies 
under  present  law.  The  proposed  bill  would 
permit  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
issue  regulations  that  would  assure  honest 
and  conspicuous  labeling.  When  necessary, 
the  PDA  would  also  be  authorized  to  estab- 
lish standard  weights  and  measures  In  which 
commodities  may  be  sold  and  determine  what 
constitutes  "small,"  "medium"  or  "large"  in 
various  Items.  The  bill  is  not  designed  as 
a  criminal  measiu-e  but  is  an  amendment  to 
the  Clayton  Act,  stressing  civil  sanctions. 

Though  there  may  he  dissent  on  details  of 
the  legislation,  the  essential  principle  Is 
surely  sound.  The  old  doctrine  of  caveat 
emptor  has  long  been  modified  by  the  law. 
and  It  is  as  much  a  technique  of  unfair  co>m- 
petition  to  mislead  on  size  as  to  deceive  with 
misleading  advertisements.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hodges,  who  is  not  insensitive 
to  business  needs,  says  of  the  measure:  "The 
bill  would  not  only  aerve  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  consumers  throughout  the  country, 
but  woxild  also  serve  to  protect  and  advance 
the  interests  of  manufacturers,  packagers, 
and  all  other  business  elements  parUcipating 
in  the  distribution  of  consumer  goods." 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIDJI  GEORGE  KASAI 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  few  weeks  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  and  talking  with  s  distin- 
guished Japanese  gentleman,  scholar, 
business  executive,  and  statesman,  Jiuji 
George  IQisal,  president  of  the  Japan- 
Americjui  Cultural  Society,  Tokyo,  Ja- 
pan. 

For  more  than  50  years  he  has  been 
fighting  for  Japanese- American  friend- 
ship, and  he  is  In  Washington,  D.C..  now 
as  an  ambassador  of  good  will  to  promote 
stronger  understanding  between  the  two 
countries. 

Mr.  Kasal  first  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1903  and  attended  Broadway 
High  School  in  Seattle,  where  he  won 
honors  as  the  State's  best  high  school 
orator.  He  then  entered  Uie  University 
of  Chicago,  graduating  in  1913.  During 
his  undergraduate  days  at  Chicago  there 
was  a  strong  anti-Japanese  movement  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Before  graduation  he 
participated  In  oration  In  which  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  American  sense  of  justice 
and  advocated  American -Japanese 
friendship.  For  this  he  won  the  highest 
prize  for  oratory,  the  "Julius  Rosenwald 
Prize  for  Excellence"  and  also  was  award- 
ed a  prize  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  Peace. 

After  Chicago,  he  went  on  to  Harvard, 
receiving  an  M.A.  degree  from  that  in- 
stitution In  1915. 

Following  completion  of  his  studies  in 
the  United  States,  he  returned  to  Japan 
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and  nrred  flnfe  m  a  member  of  the 
Tokyo  ICunlelpal  Awwmbly.  and  later  In 
the  HouM  of  Representatives  from  his 
native  Yamanashl  Prefecture.  As  a 
member  of  Um  Diet,  he  opposed  war 
against  the  United  States  and  was  Im- 
prisoned bj  the  militarists  as  a  "pro- 
American  traitor." 

A  Chicago  alumnus,  he  returned  to 
Chicago  in  June  for  a  50th  reunion  of  his 
class  of  191S  and  presented  a  huge 
portrait  of  the  man  he  had  admired  most 
of  all  throughout  his  life:  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Prom  Tokyo,  he  hand-carried  a 
4-  by  6-foot  painting  of  Lincoln.  The 
painting  is  unique,  for  it  was  drawn  on 
silk  cloth  lined  with  goldleaf  with  black 
Japanese  brush  Ink.  The  painter  is 
Shinsul  Igaraahi.  one  of  the  leading 
artists  in  this  particular  field  of  painting. 

"I  consider  Lincoln  as  the  champion 
of  freedom  and  Justice."  he  said,  "and 
during  my  yean  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  I  visited  all  historical  places  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  such  as  the  place 
where  he  made  a  famous  speech  against 
Stephen  Douglas." 

He  built  Lincoln  Memorial  Library  in 
Tokyo  with  40  years  of  his  labor,  but  it 
was  complete^  destroyed  by  the  Amer- 
ican air  raid  on  May  25.  1945. 

The  75-year-old  Kasai  emphasized : 

All  through  my  Itfe  I  wu  iospirod  by  Lin- 
coln, by  hla  prlnelplM,  conviction.  Jiistlce 
and  freedom. 

Since  Pebruary  12.  1951.  Mr.  Kasai 
has  continued  to  hold  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's birthday  celebration  in  Japan.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  150th  anniversary 
of  the  Great  Emancipator,  on  February 
12,  1959.  he  held  the  sesqulcentemiial 
anniversary  celebration  in  the  Hlbiya 
Public  Hall  in  Tokyo.  In  this  celebration 
the  Prime  Mlnlater  and  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Japan  participated,  and  many 
eminent  leader*  and  thousands  of  his 
countrymen  attended.  Prominent 
American  leaden  and  statesmen  sent 
eulogies  and  messages  of  congratulation. 
Only  this  year  was  Mr.  Kasai  able  to 
complete  the  proceedings  of  that  birth- 
day celebration.  The  program  is  of  his- 
toric interest. 

I  consider  this  celebration  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  birthday  in  Japan  to  be  note- 
worthy. I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mr.  Kasai,  an  eloquent  spokesman  for 
the  Ideals  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  for 
his  demoermtte  mindples  In  Japan,  and  I 
congratulate  Mr.  Kasai  for  his  great 
services  rendered  in  the  cause  of  lasting 
peace  and  friendship  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
salient  part  of  the  program  to  which 
I  have  referred  printed  In  the  Rccord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
OKo,  as  follows: 

Abkaham  ttmcoLM  un  Dkmocsact 

(Addroa  by  Jlujt  O.  Kual.   prealdent.    the 

Jap>n-Ain«r1ci>n  Cultural   Society) 

Mr.  Ohalrmaa.  ■soeUencles.  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  w«  are  gathered  here  to  com- 
memorate the  liOth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Abraham  Llaecdn.  leth  President  of  the 
United  States.  Today,  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  people  are  celebrating  the  aesqul- 
centennlal  blrtbday  of  their  greatest  states- 
man.    and    we    are   aasembled    here    in    the 


Hlbiya   Public    Hall    In   Tokyo   to   honor   the 
memory  of  the  Great  Emancipator 

Lincoln  Is  loved  and  admired  by  the  Japa- 
nese people.  During  my  student  days  In  the 
University  of  Chicago  In  1000-13  I  traveled 
through  the  Lincoln  country  In  Illinois,  and 
became  his  ardent  student  and  admirer 

In  Washington  In  the  fall  of  1041  In  the 
crucial  days  of  American-Japanese  relations, 
I  asked  my  American  friend  to  take  me  to 
the  old  battlefield  of  Gettysburg.  Pa  ,  to  pay 
tribute  to  Lincoln  Under  the  canopy  of 
clear  autumn  skies,  overlooking  the  rolling 
hills  decorated  with  golden  colors,  I  stood  on 
the  very  spot  where  Lincoln  delivered  the 
immortal  eulogy  on  November  10.  1863.  and 
recited  the  famous  speech  to  my  heart's 
content 

On  my  visit  to  Chicago  In  February  1950, 
I  attended  Lincoln's  birthday  celebration  In 
Oakrldge  Cemetery  of  Springfield,  111  ,  at  the 
Invitation  of  Gov  Adlai  E  Stevenson.  It 
was  a  terribly  snowy  day.  and  I  sped  through 
the  vast  prairie  of  IlllnoU  In  a  strong  bliz- 
zard in  a  car  of  my  classmate  Otto  Schner- 
Ing.  president  of  Curtlss  Candy  Co  .  driven 
by  hU  secreUry  Harry  Mayeda  In  the 
morning  of  Pebruary  12.  I  Joined  the  cere- 
mony under  the  auspices  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  and  laid 
a  wreath  under  Lincoln's  casket  and  paid  my 
eulogy  which  was  broadcast  nationwide  by 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System 

On  February  12.  1961.  we  held  Lincoln's 
birthday  celebration  for  the  first  time  in 
Japan  in  this  same  ball,  and  today  is  our 
14th  annual  celebration.  On  that  occasion, 
we  invited  Mr.  John  D  Rockefeller  III.  mem- 
ber of  John  Poster  Dulles'  Peace  Mission. 
who  said: 

"Our  two  countries  have  much  in  com- 
mon. We  have  much  to  gain  by  working 
together.  We  in  America  look  forward  to  in- 
creasingly close  relations  between  the  peo- 
ples of  our  two  nations.  May  the  spirit  of 
Lincoln  always  be  a  mutual  and  binding 
source  of  inspiration." 

Today,  in  commemorating  the  sesqxilcen- 
tennial  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birthday,  we 
are  very  glad  to  have  the  honor  of  the 
presence  of  many  distinguished  guests. 
Prime  Minister  Klshi  and  Foreign  Minister 
Pujlyaxxui  expressed  their  regrets  for  their 
inability  to  be  present  due  to  Important  Diet 
sessions.  American  Ambassador  Douglas 
MacArthur  n  is  represented  by  his  cultural 
attach*.  Dr.  Donald  Bartlett.  We  have  re- 
ceived measages  from  former  Prime  Ministers 
Mr.  Shlgeru  Toehlda  and  Mr.  Ichlor  Hato- 
yama. 

We  are  eapeclaUy  happy  to  receive  mes- 
sages and  cablegrams  from  many  eminent 
American  statesmen  and  leaders.  Among 
them  are  U.S.  Senators  Hon.  J.  William  Ful- 
brlght.  Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas.  Hon.  Everett 
M.  Dlrkaen.  and  Hon  Styles  Bridges;  Oen. 
L.  L.  Lemnltaer.  U.S.  Army.  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff,  in  Pentagon.  Washington:  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  lU  who  Is  traveling  In  India; 
Mr.  Dean  Rusk,  prealdent  of  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  New  York;  Gen.  David  Sarnoff. 
chairman  of  Radio  Corporation  of  America; 
Chancellor  Lawrence  A.  Klmpton  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  llluatrlous  Luther  A. 
Smith,  sovereign  grand  commander  of  Su- 
preme Council  of  Freemasonry,  and  many 
other  leaders. 

We  are  very  glad  to  welcome  Dr.  Paul 
Angle,  prealdent  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  and  an  eminent  scholar  on  Lincoln. 
Dr.  Angle  has  been  sent  by  the  American 
Government,  and  will  speak  on  "Abraham 
Lincoln." 

To  add  the  Japanese  spirit  to  today's  pro- 
gram I  have  arranged  "Shlgln,"  classical 
poem,  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Gakufu  Furu- 
kawa;  and  Kembu.  sword  dance,  by  famous 
Prof.  Ralfu  Hlblno  who  Is  73  years  old. 
Finally,  the  film  brought  by  Dr.  Angle,  "Meet 
Mr.  Lincoln,"  will  be  shown. 

The  life  and  character  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln have  given  us  a  great  inspiration.     He 


freed  Neijro  slaves  and  saved  the  Union.  He 
sacrificed  his  life  on  the  altar  of  freedom 
and  Inspired  mankind  with  his  democratic 
principles.  Thoee  Immortal  principles  of 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people"  are  embodied  in  the  new  Japa- 
nese Constitution 

Lincoln's  magnanimity  to  the  vanquished 
Siiuth  helped  to  heel  the  wound  of  the  Civil 
War  He  paid  his  magnificent  tribute  to 
American  character  In  his  second  Inaugura- 
tion on  March  4.  1868  in  saying: 

■With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity 
for  all;  with  firmness  In  the  right,  as  G<xl 
(?lves  us  to  see  the  right." 

These  words  are  the  keynote  of  Lincoln's 
appeal  for  love  and  brotherhood  for  human- 
ity The  spirit  of  magnanimity  has  become 
the  foundation  of  America's  national  policy, 
and  It  was  manifest  in  the  policy  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur's  occupation  of  Japan. 
Today  Japan  and  the  United  States  are 
bound  by  the  security  treaty  for  the  defense 
of  the  free  world  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

These  noble  words  and  deeds  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  penetrate  into  the  hearts  of  man- 
kind. May  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator eternally  bind  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan  for  the  peace  and 
tranquility  of  the  world. 


AsaAHAM  Lincoln:   Thz  Basks  or  His  Fame 

(By    Paul    M.    Angle,    director,    the    Chicago 

Historical  Society) 

This  month,  in  many  parts  of  the  world  as 
well  as  In  the  United  States,  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
being  celebrated. 

On  occasions  like  this  there  Is  danger  of 
being  merely  eulogistic,  of  praising  Lincoln 
without  stopping  to  ask  why  he  was  a  great 
man.  This  afternoon  I  propose  to  ask  that 
question  and,  I  hope,  answer  it. 

We  of  the  United  States  consider  Lincoln 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  because 
he  led  his  people  to  victory  in  the  American 
Civil  War.  Basically,  that  war  was  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  certain  SUtes  of  the 
South  to  separate  from  the  United  States 
and  set  up  a  nation  of  their  own.  Although 
the  Southern  States  had  many  reasons  for 
their  action,  the  principal  one  was  their 
desire  to  preserve  Negro  slavery.  (Most  of 
the  Northern  States  had  abolished  slavery 
many  years  earlier.) 

Lincoln  had  no  choice  but  to  oppose  the 
southern  attempt  to  form  a  new  nation 
When  he  became  President  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  war  broke  out,  he  had  taken  an  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution,  and  the  Consti- 
tution did  not  provide  for  disunion.  Be- 
sides, he  believed  firmly  that  the  future 
greatness  of  the  United  States  depended  on 
its  continuing  to  be  an  imdlvlded  nation — a 
belief  that  was  prophetic  in  the  light  of 
Germany  and  Korea  today. 

But  Lincoln  had  a  deeper  purpose  than  the 
perpetuation  of  the  Union.  In  his  view,  the 
future  of  democracy  depended  on  keeping  the 
United  States  from  breaking  up  into  two 
countries. 

When  the  American  colonies  rebelled 
against  Great  Britain  In  1776  and  formed  a 
new  Nation,  they  became  the  first  Important 
country  in  modem  times  to  establish  a  de- 
mocracy, or  as  Lincoln  defined  it,  a  govern- 
ment "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people"  Even  in  Lincoln's  time,  though 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  had 
passed,  the  world  was  not  convinced  that  de- 
mocracy could  be  made  to  work.  The  French 
had  tried  it  after  their  Revolution  but  had 
soon  reverted  to  empire.  In  South  and  Cen- 
tral America  there  were  what  were  called 
democracies,  but  In  fact  these  were  un- 
stable dictatorships  offering  evidence,  if  any- 
thing, of  democracy's  weaknesses. 

So  Lincoln  believed  that  the  fate  of  democ- 
racy as  a  form  of  government  depended  upon 
the  survival  of  the  United  States  as  a  united 
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nation.  In  one  of  the  first  opportunities  he 
had  to  address  the  American  people— hla 
message  to  Congress  of  July  4,  1861 — ^he 
stated  what  be  believed  to  be  the  importance 
of  victory. 

"This  issue,"  he  aald,  "embraces  more  than 
the  fate  of  these  United  States.  It  preeenta 
to  the  whole  family  of  man  the  quaatlon, 
whether  a  constitutional  republic  or  a  democ- 
racy— a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
same  people — can  or  cannot  maintain  Itself 
against  Its  own  domestic  foes." 

So  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
what  he  meant,  Lincoln  put  the  issue  In  even 
simpler  terms.  The  war  that  had  broken 
out,  he  believed,  forced  the  American  people 
to  ask  themselves  two  questions:  "Is  there,  in 
all  republics,  this  Inherent  and  fatal  weak- 
ness? Must  a  government,  of  necessity,  be 
too  strong  for  the  liberties  of  Its  own  people, 
or  too  weak  to  maintain  its  own  existence?" 
At  every  opportunity  In  hla  4  years  in  office 
Lincoln  emphasized  the  Importance  of  victory 
in  ternu  of  the  democratic  faith. 

In  the  covirse  of  the  war  Lincoln  had.  and 
took,  the  opportunity  to  strike  a  death  blow 
at  slavery.  The  presence  of  3  million  alaves 
in  the  United  States  was  the  great  contra- 
diction between  American  theory  and  prac- 
tice. How  could  slavery  be  reconciled  with 
the  DeclaraUon  of  Independence,  by  i^leh 
the  American  colonies  had  Jtistlfled  their 
revolution  against  Great  Britain?  In  that 
declaration  they  had  asserted: 

"We  bold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

As  the  war  progressed,  Lincoln  became 
convinced  that  if  the  war  were  to  succeed,  a 
blow  must  be  struck  at  slavery,  the  basic 
cause  of  the  conflict.  He  also  believed  that 
in  wartime  the  Constitution  gave  the  Presi- 
dent the  power,  which  he  would  not  have 
had  In  peacetime,  to  strike  such  a  blow.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  September  22,  1862,  he  Issued 
the  first  Proclamation  of  Emancipation, 
warning  that  if  the  States  then  In  rebsllkm 
did  not  return  to  the  Union  by  January  1, 
1863.  he  would  declare  their  alaves  to  be  for- 
ever free.  The  rebellious  States  Ignored  the 
warning,  so  on  January  1,  1883,  Lincoln  Issued 
the  second,  or  final,  proclamation  as  he  had 
promised. 

It  Is  true  that  a  constitutional  amendment 
(the  13th)  was  required  to  put  an  end  to 
slavery  everywhere  in  the  United  States,  but 
Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  Emancipation 
made  this  amendment  inevitable.  Therefore, 
he  can  truly  be  called  the  Great  Kmanclpstor. 
We  have  seen  that  Lincoln  believed  that 
the  Union  must  b«  preserved  In  order  to 
prove  to  the  world  the  strength  and  dura- 
bility of  democratic  government.  We  have 
also  seen  how  he  removed  the  one  great 
contradiction — Negro  slavery — in  American 
democracy.  Now  we  ask  ourselves  why  Lin- 
coln was  so  firmly  convinced  that  democracy 
was  superior  to  all  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  answer  Is  to  be  found  In  Lincoln's 
belief  that  the  individual — the  common 
man — had  a  free  chance  to  advance  In  life. 
The  democratic  society  had  no  classes,  no 
castes,  no  artificial  barriers.  Any  young 
man  of  Intelligence,  Industry,  and  honesty 
could  better  himself,  no  matter  how  modest 
his  original  circumstances. 

Lincoln's  belief  came  out  of  his  own  ex- 
perience. He  was  a  poor  boy,  and  enjoyed 
only  a  year  of  formal  schooling.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  he  could  read,  write,  and  do 
simple  arithmetic.  This  was  not  enough  for 
the  station  in  Itfe  to  which  he  aspired,  so  as 
a  grown  man  he  perfected  hla  education. 
On  hla  own  he  mastered  grammar  so  that 
he  could  speak  and  write  clearly;  he  studied 
advanced  mathematics  in  order  to  earn  a 
living  as  a  surveyor.  Finally  he  studied  law. 
and  In  a  few  years  became  one  of  the  most 


highly  respected  lawyers  In  his  home  State 
of  Illinois. 

Lincoln  also  encountered  no  barrier  to  his 
progress  in  poliUcal  life.  When  he  was  25 
years  old  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Illlnola  Legislature,  althotigh  he  had  no  In- 
fluential friends  to  support  his  cause.  He 
was  reelected  three  times,  and  was  then 
chosen  a  Member  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives.  When  the  new  Republican 
Party  was  formed  he  quickly  became  one  of 
its  leaders,  and  in  1860  was  nominated  for 
and  elected  to  the  Presidency.  Thus  the 
American  people  bestowed  their  highest 
office  on  a  man  who  had  begun  life  as  a 
poor  boy  without  advantages. 

This  thought  was  never  far  from  Lin- 
coln's mind.  Often  he  told  soldiers  of  his 
own  experience,  urging  them  to  see  In  his 
example  a  reason  for  continuing  hardship 
and  sacrifice.  Perhaps  his  best  statement 
was  the  one  he  made  to  the  166th  Ohio  Regi- 
ment of  Volunteers  late  in  the  war. 

"It  is  not  merely  for  today,"  he  told  them, 
"but  for  all  time  to  come  that  we  should 
perpetuate  for  our  children's  children  this 
great  and  free  government,  that  we  have  en- 
joyed all  our  lives.  I  beg  you  to  remember 
this,  not  merely  for  my  sake,  but  for  yours. 
I  happen  temporarily  to  occupy  this  big 
White  House.  I  am  a  living  witness  that 
any  one  of  your  children  may  look  to  come 
here  as  my  father's  child  has." 

Lincoln  knew,  of  course,  that  few  Ameri- 
can boys  could  win  the  Presidency,  but  he 
also  knew  that  In  democratic  America  mil- 
lions had  risen  from  modest  beginnings  to 
positions  of  prosperity  and  influence.  And 
he  did  not  believe  that  this  was  characteris- 
tic of  any  other  form  of  society. 

So,  at  the  time  of  this  150th  anniversary 
of  Lincoln's  birth,  we  see  in  him  a  great  his- 
torical character — the  man  who  preserved 
the  American  Union  and  thus  gave  proof  to 
the  world  that  democracy  was  more  than  an 
Ideal,  that  It  was  a  highly  practical  form  of 
government.  We — and  I  mean  men  of  good 
will  everywhere — also  see  in  Lincoln  a  pow- 
erful symbol.  His  own  life  proved  that  de- 
vaocncj  does  offer  the  opportunity  for  any- 
one to  make  the  most  of  the  capacities  with 
which  he  has  been  endowed.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  Lincoln  for  all  people. 

Messagk  Fkoif  Paim  Mimsm  Nobostjkx 

KiSHI 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Japan-American  Cultural 
Society  today  for  holding  the  sesqulcenten- 
nlal  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

Lincoln  is  the  world's  greatest  statesman 
bom  in  the  United  States.  I  have  paid  him 
my  profound  respect  throughout  my  life. 
He  la  the  p«utigon  of  liberty,  equality  and 
fraternity,  and  exemplified  in  his  life  the 
true  spirit  of  democracy. 

When  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States,  a*  faced  the  great 
crisis  of  seeesslon  of  the  North  and  the  South 
through  the  question  of  slavery.  And  yet. 
with  his  firm  determination  and  unflinching 
courage,  he  carried  out  the  emancipation  of 
slavery. 

As  a  result,  although  he  fell  at  an  as- 
sassin's bullet,  Lincoln's  name  shines 
tliroughout  the  nations  of  the  world  today 
as  the  Qrsat  Emancipator  of  hvunanlty.  We 
look  with  admiration  that  the  ^rit  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  has  become  the  foundations 
of  the  national  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Today,  when  Bed  Communist  aggression  is 
threatening  the  very  existence  of  not  only 
eastern  Asia,  but  also  the  entire  world  we, 
Gkwemment  and  the  pec^le  of  Japan,  must 
firmly  Implant  Lincoln's  democratic  prlnci- 
ptos  and  strive  to  make  our  contributions  to 
world  peace. 

KUBUBPKS   KiBHI, 

Prtm«  Minister  o/  ^apaa. 
FSBXOAST  13, 1959. 


Address  bt  Hon.  AncHiao  Fujiyama,  FoancN 
Mnnsm  or  Japan 

Mr.  Kasai,  President  of  the  Japan  Ameri- 
can Cultiu'al  Society,  honorable  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen;  I  am  highly  honored  to  be 
given  this  opportunity  today  to  say  a  few 
wcwds  at  this  gathering  of  the  Japan-Ameri- 
can Cultural  Society,  oonmiemoratlng  the 
150th  anniversay  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  16th  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  achievements  and  anecdotes  of  Lin- 
coln, the  greatest  statesman  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  widely  known  in 
Japtan,  and  the  phrase  of  his  Gettysburg 
Address  "government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shaU  not  perish  from 
the  earth"  is  especially  well  known  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  baflc  principle  of  democracy. 

Fourteen  years  have  now  passed  since 
Japan  was  reborn  as  a  democratic  nation  at 
the  end  of  the  last  war,  and  7  years  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  treaty.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  gratification  that  remarkable 
progress  in  reconstrucUon  and  democratiza- 
tion has  been  made  in  every  field  during 
these  years. 

However,  speaking  of  democracy,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  it  would  never  be  at- 
tained without  a  long  course  of  history  and 
untiring  efforts  by  Individual  citizens.  In 
this  sense,  today,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birthday,  it 
is  qiilte  significant  for  us  to  recall  the  spirits 
of  democracy  and  hvmianlty  with  which  Lin- 
coln lived  throughout  his  life  and  to  renew 
the  determination  for  the  democratization 
and  reconstruction  of  our  country.  Further, 
It  is  my  sincere  hope,  on  this  commemorable 
day,  that  the  close  friendship  happily  exist- 
ing between  the  new  Japan  and  the  United 
States  of  America  be  further  advanced  and 
the  cause  of  world  peace  be  enhanced. 
Thank  you. 


Telegraphic    Message    F^om    Hon.    Shigeru 

YosHmA,  Former  Prime  Ministxh  or  Japan 
JiXTJi  Kasai, 
Japan- American  Cultural  Society.   Tokyo: 

I  appreciate  your  noble  effort  to  honor 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  his  150th  birthday  an- 
niversary. Uncoln  is  world's  greatest  states- 
man and  emancipator  of  hvunanlty.  His 
spirit  of  democracy  was  woven  into  the  new 
Constitution  of  Japan.  Lincoln  is  loved  and 
wlmlred  by  the  Japanese  people.  May  Lin- 
coln's noble  Ideals  bind  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  peoples  of  Japan  and  the  United 
States  for  the  cause  of  permanent  peace  of 
the  world. 

Srsgert;  YosHmA, 
OlSO. 

Message  From   Ichiro  Hatotama,  Former 
psimx  mznistxr 

On  this  day  of  February  12,  1950  I  am  very 
glad  that  the  Japan-American  Cultural  So- 
ciety is  celebrating  150th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  I  wish  to 
extend  my  hearty  congratulations. 

As  my  father  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. I  learned  from  my  childhood  days 
about  the  true  greatness  of  Lincoln  and  his 
noble  personality. 

When  I  grew  up  and  became  Interested  in 
politics,  I  learned  his  noble  spirit  of  liberty, 
Justice,  and  fraternity,  and  his  great  courage 
to  flght  foe  the  cause  of  humanity;  and  I  have 
been  doing  my  best  to  follow  his  examples. 

Today,  when  we  are  now  fadng  the  im- 
portant period  in  my  country,  ws  must  call 
forth  all  our  energies  to  establish  our  na- 
tional policy  based  on  Lincoln's  democratic 
principles,  and  to  oontrlbuts  our  shares  to 
world  peace  based  on  '"■♦'"g  friendship  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  fttatss  Again  I 
offer  mj  congratulations  on  the  sasquleen- 
tennlal  celebration  of  the  birth  of  America's 
great  statesman. 

Ichiro  Hatotama. 
Former  Prime  Minister  of  Japan. 
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HXB    KZCKLLENCT    DOOGLAS 

MACAmrwjjm.  11 


Tkk  VA.  Embasst, 
Tok^.  February  12.  t9S9 

No  pononaf*  tn  Amwlc&n  history.  I  am 
happy  to  Mky.  is  more  reapcctad  In  Japan 
than  U  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  aame  U  true 
In  many  othar  oountrlM.  I  think  thu  la  so 
because  I|«  hakwua  not  only  to  all  tigem  but 
to  all  humanity.  By  hla  character  and  by  hu 
work  he  prored  once  a^aln  that  the 
cherlahed  hopw  of  people  do  not  need  to  be 
blind  hopaa  but  can  be  realized  If  there  la 
faith,  oouraf*.  and  Integrity.  The  humble 
slave  did  Indaad  loose  his  bonds.  But  more 
than  that,  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world  whoM  bondag*  may  not  be  simple  and 
physical.  y«t  who  are  bound  by  caste  or  class 
or  outworn  tradition,  may.  because  of  Lin- 
coln, lift  up  thalr  eyes  and  see  the  Inspiring 
example  of  a  humble,  penniless  boy  with 
scant  education  and  no  privileges  achieve 
the  suture  of  true  leadership — a  leadership 
which  he  used  on  behalf  of  humanity. 

Perhaps  for  these  reasons  the  people 
throughout  th«  world  have  taken  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  their  own.  and  we  honor  his 
memory  today  In  Hlblya  Hall. 

America  la  proud  of  him   as  one  of   her 

greatest  son* — but  America   Ls  prouder  still 

that  the  asampla  and  memory  of  Abraham 

Lincoln  Is  charlahad  In  so  many  other  lands 

DoooLJkS  MacAxthus  n. 

V.8.  Ambassador   to  Japan 

Dtrumaart  or  tbx  Asm t. 
OmcM  or  THB  Choef  or  Stavt. 

Washington.  DC 

On  the  oceasioa  of  the  14th  Lincoln  Day 
celebration  sponsored  by  the  Japan-Ameri- 
can Cultural  Society,  it  Is  my  dUtlnct  pleas- 
ure and  honor  to  send  special  greetings.  I 
wish  that  it  wars  poaslble  for  me  to  be  with 
you  personally  to  celebrate  the  150th  anni- 
versary ot  tha  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln— a 
great  Amarlean  dadlcated  to  the  principles 
of  equality.  |uatloa,  and  freedom  for  all:  but 
even  though  this  is  impoaaible.  my  thoughts 
are,  nonethalaaa.  with  you  at  this  time 

Further,  I  ahould  like  to  express  my  ad- 
miration, appreciation,  and  deep  gratitude 
to  the  mambara  at  tha  Japan-American  Cul- 
tural Soolaty.  and  especially  to  President 
Kasal.  for  tha  fraat  Interest  you  have  en- 
gendered in  vanarating  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
In  your  constant  quest  to  make  known  to 
more  and  mora  of  your  countrymen  his  high 
Ideals  of  damoeracy  and  human  dignity. 
These  Ideals  asampllfy  the  true  spirit  of 
American  democracy  and.  in  my  opinion, 
should  serve  aa  tha  basis  for  genuine  democ- 
racy everywhara.  Thiu.  the  efforts  of  your 
society  to  promulgate  Lincoln's  principles 
not  only  ara  eootrlbuting  significantly  to  an 
ever-closer  relationship  between  Japan  and 
the  United  Stataa.  but  also  are  assisting 
materially  in  a  batter  understanding  of 
democracy  thnnifhout  the  free  world. 

Please  aceapt  my  haarUest  greetings  and 
best  wlahaa  for  tha  sucosas  of  this  celebra- 
tion and  for  tha  continued  effectiveness  of 
the  Japan-Amarlean  Cultural  Society  in  dis- 
seminating tha  principles  of  ons  of  tha 
United  Stataa'  graatast  Presldenu.  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

L.  L.  LxMNrrssB, 
Cteneral.  U.S.  Army. 

Vice  Chief  o/  Staff. 

Pkbxttast  a.  1059. 

DxAB  Mb.  Kaaai:  I  regret  I  cannot  be  with 
you  at  your  Important  seaquicentennial  cele- 
bration. 

In  tha  XniMad  Statea  we  take  pride  and 
satlafaetlon  tbmt  tn  your  great  country  you 
•lao  draw  laapiratlan  from  the  life  of  our 
former  PraaUtaat,  Abraham  Lincoln.  To  us 
he  Is  ona  of  tbm  ootatandlng  human  beings 
and  taaohera  of  an  time. 

All  of  US  today  can  draw  renewed  courage 
and  oonfldanea  tram  the  ideals  and  beliefs 
by   which   ha  Mvad — particularly   his    belief 


In  the  Importance  and  dignity  of  the  Individ- 
ual.    May  hlB  spirit  bind  us  closer  t<igether 
in  our  common  objectives 
With  warm  regards,  I  am. 
Very  sincerely. 

John  D  Rockkfklleii  3d 

Pkom  Db  LAwat.NCB  A  Kimpton.  Chancellob. 
THB  Univeb.sitt  or  Chic.\go,  Chicago.  Ill  . 
USA 

Chicago,  III    February  5 
Jiuji  G   Kasai. 

President,  Japan   Arneriran  Cultural  Society. 
Tokyo 
This    celebration    of    the    Japan-American 
Cultural  Society  honoring  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln  dramat- 
ically emphasizes  that  Abraham  Lincoln  be- 
longs not  Just  to  the  United  States  but  to  all 
mankind      Lincoln's  was  a  spirit  of  Idealism 
and    magnanimity       May    his    example    con- 
tinue to  Inspire  us      The  University  of  Chi- 
cago whose  home  and  traditions  are  proudly 
rooted    In    Lincoln's    home    State    of    Illinois 
salutes  Its  many  alumni  and  friends  in  Japan; 
I  salute  you  on  liehalf  of  our  trustees,  faculty 
and  students  for  your  thoughtful  obeervance 
of  this   memorable   anniversary  occasion 
Lawrencb  a   Kimpton. 
Chancellor,  th.e  University  of  Chicago 


INVITATION  TC  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  ALOHA 
WEEK   FESTTVmES   IN   HAWAII 
Mr.  PONO      Mr.  President,  yesterday 
Members  of  the  Senate  were  apprised 
by  our  leaders  of  the  distinct  probability 
that  Congress  may  be  in  session  through 
the  end  of  this  year.     We  were  advised 
to  prepare  to  spend  Christmas  and  New 
Years  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol  be- 
cause we  would  be  still  hard  at  work  in 
this  Chamber. 

This  is  a  dismaying  prospect,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  us  from  Hawaii  who  are 
accustomed  to  observing  Christmas  and 
New  Years  island  style — at  the  beach 
enjoying  the  balmy  trade  winds,  the 
sunshine,  and  the  surf.  It  Is  not  that  we 
would  shirk  our  duties  here.  We  will 
rtay  until  our  business  la  finished  in  the 
Congress.  But.  meantime,  we  fervently 
pray  the  legislative  work  will  be  con- 
cluded far  earlier. 

Therefore.  I  should  like  to  offer  a  new 
incentive  to  Members  of  Congress  to 
move  more  speedily  to  dispose  of  our 
heavy  workload.  I  extend  an  invitation 
to  all  my  colleagues  In  the  House  and 
Senate  to  visit  Hawaii  starting  October 
12  to  participate  in  Aloha  Week  festivi- 
ties. Three  weeks  of  pageantry  and  fun 
are  planned,  starting  on  that  day  on  the 
Island  of  Maul,  the  Valley  Isle,  and  con- 
tinuing through  October  19.  On  Molo- 
kal.  the  Friendly  lale.  and  Lanal,  the 
Pineapple  Isle.  Aloha  Week  lasts  from 
October  16  through  19;  on  Kauai,  the 
Garden  Isle.  October  13  through  19;  on 
Oahu,  the  Aloha  Isle,  October  20  through 
26;  and  on  our  biggest  island.  Hawaii, 
the  Orchid  Isle,  from  October  25  through 
November  2. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  is  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  Hawaii's  statehood.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  fitting  gesture  than 
for  Hawaii  to  welcome  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  visit  the  newest  State  and  re- 
fresh themselves  physically  In  the 
soothing  and  healthful  atmosphere  of 
our  lovely  Islands  and  to  refresh  them- 
selves spiritually  by  partaking  of  the 
aloha  spirit.  Hawaii's  most  plentiful 
product. 


If  Congress  has  not  adjourned  by  then, 
I  suggest  a  3 -week  recess.  This  would 
be  wonderful  therapy  for  weary  legis- 
lators struggling  with  the  complicated 
and  controversial  tax  bill,  the  crucial  and 
controversial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
crucial  and  controversial  civil  rights 
legislation,  controversial  foreign  aid 
legislation  and  many  other  difficult 
measures.  Tempers  will  be  frayed  and 
patience  strained,  calling  for  a  large 
dose  of  the  aloha  spirit,  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood. 

The  true  meaning  of  aloha  has  never 
been  more  eloquently  expressed  than  in 
the  beautiful  and  moving  sermon  de- 
livered by  Rev.  Abraham  K.  Akaka  at 
the  time  Hawaii  was  granted  statehood 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Said  Reverend  Akaka: 

Aloha  is  the  power  of  Ood  seeking  to  unite 
what  is  separated  in  the  world— the  power 
that  unites  heart  with  heart,  soul  with  soul, 
life  with  life,  culture  with  culture,  race  with 
race,  nation  with  nation. 

In  these  troubled  times,  surely  we  in 
Congress  would  do  well  to  reaffirm  this 
power  of  aloha,  so  vividly  described  by 
Reverend  Akaka,  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
a  divided  nation  and  a  divided  world. 
Because  his  sermon  on  the  meaning  of 
aloha  far  transcends  the  occasion  of 
Hawaii's  statehood.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  text  be  printed 
in  the  Record  followinj  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  FONG.  In  conclusion,  may  I  re- 
peat that  we  in  Hawaii  welcome  all 
Members  of  Congress  and  all  other  visi- 
tors to  celebrate  with  us  Aloha  Week  In 
the  islands. 

Exhibit  1 

Aloha  Ke  Akua 

(By  Rev   Abraham  Kahlklna  Akaka) 

'One  nation  under  Ood,  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  JusUce  for  all"— these  words 
have  a  fuller  meaning  for  us  this  morning 
in  Hawaii.  And  we  have  gathered  here  at 
Kawalahao  Church  to  give  thank,  to  God. 
and  to  pray  for  His  guidance  and  protection 
In  the  years  ahe«ul. 

Our  newspapers  lately  have  been  full  of 
much  valuable  historical  daU  concerning 
Hawaii's  development,  growth,  and  aspira- 
tions. I  win  keep  these  stories  as  long  as 
I  live,  for  my  children  and  their  children, 
for  they  call  to  mind  the  long  train  of  those 
whose  sacrinces  were  accepted,  whose  prayers 
and  hopes  throtigh  the  years  were  fulfilled 
yesterday.  There  yet  remains  the  formal 
expression  of  our  people  for  statehood,  and 
the  entrance  of  oxir  Islands  Into  the  Union 
as  a  full-fiedged  member. 

I  would  like  today  to  spieak  the  message 
of  self -affirmation:  That  we  take  courage 
to  be  what  we  truly  are.  the  Aloha  State. 

On  April  25.  1820,  139  years  ago,  the  first 
Christian  service  conducted  in  Honolulu  was 
held  on  this  very  ground.  Like  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers  who  arrived  at  Plymouth.  Mass.,  in 
1620,  so  did  the  fathers  of  a  new  era  in 
Hawaii  kneel  In  prayer  after  a  long  and 
trying  voyage  to  give  thanks  to  God  who 
had  seen  them  safely  on  their  way. 

Gathered  around  the  Reverend  Hiram 
Bingham  on  that  day  were  a  few  of  our  "kup- 
unas"  who  had  come  out  of  curiosity.  The 
text  of  sermon  that  day.  though  it  was  April 
and  near  Eastertime,  was  from  the  Christmas 
story.  And  there  our  people  heard  these 
words  for  the  first  time  "Mai  maka'u  "ou- 
kou,  no  ka  mea,  ela  ho'i,  ke  ha'l  aku  nel  au 
la    oukovi  1  ka  mea  mal'kal,  e  'oH'oli  nul  ai  e 
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lilo  ana  no  na  kanaka  apau.  No  ka  mea,  1 
kela  la  1  hanau  al,  ma  ke  kulankauhale  o 
Davida,  he  ola  no  'oukou,  ala  ka  lleala  ka 
Haku" — "Fear  not,  for  behold,  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  Joy  which  shall  ba  to  all 
people.  For  unto  you  Is  born  this  day  In  the 
city  of  David  a  Saviour  which  Is  Christ  the 
Lord." 

Although  our  grandfathers  did  not  realise 
It  fully  then,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  all  their 
years   through   the  next  centtiry  and  more 
were  to  be  met  in  the  meaning  and  power 
of  those  words,  for,  from  that  beginning,  a 
new  Hawaii  was  born.     For  through  those 
words,  our  missionaries  and  people  following 
them  under  Ood  became  the  greatest  single 
influence  in  Hawaii's  whole  development — 
politically,   economically,  educationally,  so- 
cially, religiously.    Hawaii's  real  preparation 
for  statehood  can  be  said  to  have  truly  begun 
on  that  day  and  on  this  spot  139  years  ago. 
Yesterday,   when   the  first  sound  of  fire- 
crackers and  sirens  reached  my  ears,  I  was 
with  the  members  of  our  Territorial  Senate 
In  the  middle  of  the  morning  prayer  for  the 
day's  session.     How  strange  it  was,  and  yet 
how    fitting,    that   the    news    should   burst 
forth    while    we    were    in    prayer    together. 
Things  had  moved  so  fast.    Our  mayor,  a  few 
minutes    before,   had   asked   if    the   church 
could  be  kept  open,  because  he  and  others 
wanted  to  walk  across  the  street  for  prayer 
when  the  news  came.     By  the  time  I  got 
back   from   the   senate,   this   sanctuary  was 
well  filled  with  people  who  happened  to  be 
around,  people  from  our  government  build- 
ings  nearby.      And    as   we   sang   the    great 
hymns  of  Hawaii  and  our  Nation,  it  seemed 
that  the  very  walls  of  this  church  spoke  of 
God's  dealing  with  Hawaii  in  the  past,  of 
great  events  both  spontaneous  and  planned. 
There  are  some  of  us  to  whom  statehood 
brings  great  hopes,  and  there  are  some  to 
whom   statehood   brings  silent   fears.     One 
might  say  that  the  hopes  and  fears  of  Hawaii 
are  met  In  statehood  today.    There  are  fears 
that  Hawaii  as  a  State  will  be  motivated  by 
economic    greed;    that    statehood    will    turn 
Hawaii    (as  someone  has  said)    into  a  great 
big  spiritual  Junkyard   filled  with  smashed 
dreams,  wornout  illusions;  that  it  will  make 
the   Hawaiian    pe  >ple    lonely,    confused,    in- 
secure,    empty,     e  ixious.     restless,    disillu- 
sioned— a  wistful  ,  eople. 

There  is  an  old  "mele"  that  reminds  me  of 
such  fears  as  these,  and  of  the  way  Ood 
leads  us  out  of  our  fears.  "Haku'l  1  ka  uahl 
o  ka  lua.  pa  I  ka  lanl.  ha'aha'a  Hawal'l  moku 
o  Keawe  1  hanau'la  •  •  •  po  Puna,  po  Hllo, 
po  1  ka  uahl  o  ku'u'alna  •  •  •  ola  la  klnl,  ke 
a  mai  la  ke  ahl" — "There  Is  a  fire  under- 
ground, but  the  flrepit  gives  forth  only 
smoke,  smoke  that  bursts  upward,  touching 
the  skies,  and  Hawaii  is  humbled  beneath  Its 
darkness  •  •  •  it  is  night  over  Hawaii,  night 
from  the  smoke  of  my  land  •  •  •  but  there 
Is  salvation  for  the  people,  for  now  the  land 
Is  being  lit  by  a  great  flame." 

We  need  to  see  statehood  as  the  lifting  of 
the  clouds  of  smoke,  as  the  opportunity  to 
affirm  positively  the  basic  Qoepel  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  We  need  to  see  that  HawaU  has  poten- 
tisl  moral  and  spiritual  contributions  to 
make  to  our  Nation  and  to  our  world.  The 
fears  Hawaii  may  have  are  to  be  met  by  men 
and  women  who  are  living  witnesses  of  what 
we  really  are  in  Hawaii,  of  the  spirit  of  Aloha, 
men  and  women  who  can  help  unlock  the 
doors  to  the  fxiture  by  the  guidance  and 
grace  of  God. 

This  kind  of  self-afllrmatlon  is  the  need  of 
the  hour.  And  we  can  affirm  our  being,  as 
the  Aloha  SUte,  by  full  participation  in  our 
Nation  and  in  our  world.  For  any  collective 
anxiety,  the  answer  is  collective  courage. 
And  the  ground  of  that  courage  Is  God. 

We  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
Aloha  until  we  realiae  its  foundation  In  the 
power  of  God  at  work  In  the  world.  Since 
the  coming  of  our  missionaries  in  1820,  the 


name  for  God  to  otir  people  has  been  Aloha. 
One  of  the  first  sentences  I  learned  from  my 
mother  in  my  childhood  was  this  from  Holy 
Scrlpttire:  "Aloha  ke  Akua" — in  other  words, 
"God  is  Aloha."  Aloha  is  the  power  of  God 
seeking  to  unite  what  is  separated  in  the 
world — the  power  that  unites  heart  with 
heart,  soul  with  soul,  life  with  life,  culture 
with  culture,  race  with  race,  nation  with 
nation.  Aloha  is  the  power  that  can  re- 
unite when  a  quarrel  has  brought  separa- 
tion; Aloha  is  the  power  that  reunites  a  man 
with  himself  when  he  has  become  separated 
from  the  image  of  God  within. 

Thus,  when  a  person  or  a  people  live  in 
the  spirit  of  Aloha  they  live  in  the  spirit  of 
God.  And  among  such  a  people,  whose  lives 
so  affirm  their  inner  being,  we  see  the  work- 
ing of  the  Scripture:  "All  things  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  who  love  God  •  •  • 
from  the  Aloha  of  God  came  his  Son  that  we 
might  have  life  and  that  we  might  have  it 
more  abundantly." 

Aloha  consists  of  this  new  attitude  of 
heart,  at>ove  negativism,  above  legalism.  It 
is  the  unconditional  desire  to  promote  the 
true  good  of  other  people  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
out  of  a  sense  of  kinship.  Aloha  seeks  to  do 
good,  with  no  conditions  attached.  We  do 
not  do  good  only  to  those  who  do  good  to 
us.  One  of  the  sweetest  things  about  the 
love  of  God,  about  Aloha,  is  that  It  welcomes 
the  stranger  and  seeks  his  good.  A  person 
who  has  the  spirit  of  Aloha  loves  even  when 
the  love  is  not  returned.  And  such  is  the 
love  of  God. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  Aloha.  I  feel  es- 
pecially grateful  that  the  discovery  and  de- 
velopment of  our  islands  long  ago  was  not 
couched  In  the  context  of  an  imperialistic 
and  exploitive  national  power,  but  in  this 
context  of  Aloha.  There  is  a  correlation 
between  the  charter  under  which  the  mis- 
sionaries came — namely,  "to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  cover  these  islands 
with  productive  green  fields,  and  to  lift  the 
people  to  a  high  state  of  civilization" — a  cor- 
relation between  this  and  the  fact  that  Ha- 
waii Is  not  one  of  the  trouble  spots  in  the 
world  today  but  one  of  the  spots  of  great 
hope.  Aloha  does  not  exploit  a  people  or 
keep  them  In  ignorance  and  subservience. 
Rather,  it  shares  the  sorrows  and  Joys  of 
people;  it  seeks  to  promote  the  true  good 
of  others. 

Today,  one  of  the  deepest  needs  of  man- 
kind is  the  need  to  feel  a  sense  of  kinship 
one  with  another.  Truly  all  mankind  l>e- 
longs  together;  from  the  beginning  all  man- 
kind has  been  called  into  being  novirlshed. 
watched  over  by  the  love  of  God.  So  that 
the  real  Golden  Rule  is  Aloha.  This  is  the 
way  of  life  we  shall  affirm. 

Let  us  affirm  ever  what  we  really  are — for 
Aloha  is  the  spirit  of  God  at  work  in  you 
and  in  me  and  in  the  world,  uniting  what 
is  separated,  overcoming  darkness  and  death, 
bringing  new  light  and  life  to  all  who  sit  In 
the  darkness  of  fear,  guiding  the  feet  of  man- 
kind into  the  way  of  peace. 

Thus,  may  our  becoming  a  State  mean  to 
our  Nation  and  the  world,  and  may  it  reaf- 
firm that  which  was  planted  in  us  139  years 
ago:  "Fear  not,  for  behold  I  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  great  Joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 
people." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  thei  e  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not.  morning 
business  Is  closed. 


vestigations  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  were  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


TEMPORARY   INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC 
DEBT  lilMIT 

Mr.  METCALF  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  420,  House  bUl  7824. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iHJl. 
7824)  to  continue,  for  the  period  ending 
November  30,  1963,  the  existing  tem- 
porary Increase  In  the  public  debt  limit 
set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent 
request?    The  Chair  hears  none. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Operations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  the  Pei-manent  Subcommittee  on  In- 


MID-CONTTNENT  AREA  PLANS 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  Members  of  the  Congress  from  a 
10-State  area  have  been  invited  to  a 
$2,200  party  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  to- 
morrow evening,  August  21,  a  party  ap- 
parently planned  to  run  from  a  social 
hour  beginning  at  5:15  through  dinner 
and  an  educational  session  following — 
with  photographic  slides  and  commen- 
tary. 

I  hold  here  a  copy  of  the  Invitation  I 
received  from  the  Montana-Dakota  Util- 
ities Co.,  which  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Inserted  In  the  Record,  with 
the  attached  list  of  the  members 
of  a  new  organization  known  as 
the  Mid-Continent  Area  Power  Plan- 
ners— MAPP  for  short. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Montana-Dakota  UriLrriEs  Co  . 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Augv.\t  8, 1963. 
Hon .  Lee  Metcalt, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Montana. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sa:  The  power  suppliers  in  the  North 
Central  States  have  formed  an  organization 
known  as  the  Mld-Contlnent  Area  Power 
Planners  (MAPP).  The  purpose  of  this  or- 
ganization is  to  coordinate  the  planning,  con- 
struction, and  opieration  of  the  electric  power 
supply  facilities  in  the  area.  A  tabulation 
of  the  members  to  date  is  attached.  Mem- 
bership is  available  to  any  supplier  in  the 
area  who  subscribes  to  the  principles  and  ob- 
jectives of  this  program.  You  will  note  the 
list,  includes  7  generation  and  trans- 
mission cooperatives,  14  investor-owned  com- 
panies, and  the  Omaha  Public  Power  Dis- 
trict. The  service  territory  of  these  sup- 
pliers is  included  in  the  States  of  Iowa,  Min- 
nesota, Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Montana.  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and 
Wyoming. 

This  program  is  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives outlined  recently  by  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  and  is  directed  toward  the 
development  of  integrated  regional  planning 
among  members  to  form  the  basis  for  a  large 
regional  power  pool  utilizing  the  latest  tech- 
nological advances  In  extra  high  voltage 
transmission,  generation,  and  fuel  source- 
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Wfl  know  th«  eoocxllnatlon  of  power  supply 
ftienw  and  Xbm  •ItmliuUlon  of  cootroTwiy 
"f»«t  wapflOmn  •>•  iBAttera  o€  gr««t  Intonac 
to  li«nb«s  of  Oamfttm.  So  Uiat  you  miKtat 
b3  fully  adTlMd.  «•  are  arranging  for  a  pres- 
entation on  Attguat  31  to  explain  the  oom- 
plat*  prograaa  and  bWMftta  of  ttola  organisa- 
tion. We  InTlta  you  to  att«nd  Invltaaons 
are  also  beinc  artanded  to  all  the  Senaton 
and  Oepia— utatlf  in  the  10-9tat«  area. 

Tlie  preaantation  will  be  made  in  the  8a«t 
Room  of  the  Mayflower  HoCal  beginning  with 
a  ■octal  hour  at  ft:  if  p.m.,  dinner  at  8:15 
pja..  and  tlM  aoatiptotlon  of  the  program  not 
latar  than  •  pjB. 

We  hopa  your  aehadule  will  permit  you  to 
make  this  data.  Plaaaa  feel  free  to  Include 
your  admlnlatratlTt  aaaletant  and  any  other 
memben  of  yoor  ataff  you  may  wish  to  get 
this  Information.  We  would  appreciate  being 
advlaad  of  your  plana  so  we  can  make  the 
neceaaary  arrangamenta. 
Youra  vary  truly. 

Cxcn.  W    Smith. 

President . 

MiD-CoNTUfSMT  AaxA  Pown  PLAMIfXaS 

Black  HlUa  Power  A;  Ught  Co..  Rapid  City. 
S  Dak. 

Central  Power  Bectrlc  Cooperative.  Mlnot. 
S.  Dak. 

CooperatlTa  Powar  Aaaoclatlon.  Minneap- 
olis. Minn. 

Dalryland  Powar  Cooperative,  La  Crosse. 
Wis. 

Castarn  Iowa  Light  ft  Power  Cooperative. 
WUton  JunottoB.  Iowa. 

Intentata  Power  Ck)..  Dubuque.  Iowa. 

Iowa  Bectrlc  Ught  *  Powar  Co..  Cedar 
Rapids.  Iowa. 

lowa-nilnols  Oaa  &  Electric  Co  .  Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Iowa  Powar  Ik  Light  Co..  Dee  Motnea.  Iowa. 

Iowa  Public  Strrtoe  Co..  Slouz  City.  Iowa. 

Iowa  Soutbam  UtUltlaa  Co..  Centervllle, 
Iowa. 

Laka  Superior  DIatrtct  Power  Co  .  Ashland. 
WU. 

Minnesota  Powar  h  Light  Co..  Duluth. 
Minn. 

Mlnnkota  Powar  Cooperative.  Grand  Porks, 
K.  Dak. 

Montaaa^Dakote  UtUltlM  Co  .  MlnneapoIU. 


N<x^hem  IClzui.  Powar  Association.  Vir- 
ginia. Minn. 

Northern  Stataa  Power  Co.,  Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

Northwestern  Public  Service  Co..  Huron. 
8.  Dak. 

Omaha  Public  Power  District.  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Otter  Tall  Power  Co.,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

Rural  Cooperative  Power  Association.  Elk 
River,  Minn. 

Union  Electrle  Co.,  St.  Loula,  Mo. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  these 
invltaUoQa  h*ve  apparently  gone  to  all 
Members  of  Oongreas  from  a  10-State 
area,  InchxUnc  Iowa.  Minnesota.  Ne- 
braska. North  and  South  IDakota,  Mon- 
tana. Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and 
Wyoming. 

In  the  letter  of  Invitation  we  are  In- 
formed that  the  purpose  of  MAPP  is 


Coordinate  the  planning,  construction  and 
operation  of  the  electric  supply  factlltlea  In 
the  area.  Mamberahlp  is  available  to  any 
supplier  who  aubeerlbes  to  the  principles 
and  objectlvea  of  this  program. 

Just  what  the  principles  and  objectives 
are  is  not  insde  dear  In  the  letter  of 
invitation,  but  It  ta  stated  that  the  pro- 
gram— 

Is  consistent  with  the  objectives  outlined 
recently  by  the  Psderal  Power  Oommlsslon 
and  U  directed  toward  the  development  o< 


Integrated  regional  planning  among  mem- 
bers to  form  the  basis  for  a  large  regional 
power  pool. 

On  the  face  of  it.  the  InvitaUon  im- 
plies that  the  basic  power  suppliers  of 
this  region  have  a  plan  tn  hne  with  a 
publicly  announced  program  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  and  that  they 
are  prepared  to  present  the  plan  as  a 
part  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
program. 

To  the  uninitiated,  the  Invitation 
would  also  seem  to  be  coming  from  an 
open  end  organization  of  people  who 
are  in  a  position  to  carry  out  such  a  pro- 
gram and  are  anxious  to  talk  about  It 
to  their  Congressmen  and  Senators. 

But  I  have  strong  evidences  that  both 
inferences  are  wrong.  I  have  been  sup- 
plied a  proposed  news  release  for  the 
meeting,  a  set  of  minutes  for  a  couple 
of  meetings  of  this  organisation,  and 
seme  private  comments  on  Its  nature  and 
purpose  which  indicate  that  this  Ls  going 
to  be  quite  a  party  and  that  it  has  been 
most  carefully  planned. 

As  the  letter  of  invitation,  which  sev- 
eral of  you  already  have,  states,  MAPP 
Is  a  private  organization,  having  no  gov- 
ernmental blessing,  made  up  of  one  pub- 
licly owned  power  district,  the  Omaha 
Public  Power  District.  14  private  power 
corporations,  and  7  rural  electric  genera- 
tion and  transmission  cooperatives. 
The  rural  electric  organizations  include 
one  In  Wisconsin,  one  In  Iowa,  two  in 
North  Dakota,  and  three  in  Minnesota. 
The  private  power  companies  include 
two  in  South  E>akota.  one  in  Wisconsin, 
six  in  Iowa,  three  in  Minnesota,  one  in 
Missouri,  and  the  Montana-Dakota 
Utilities  Co. 

This  list  seems  to  be  particularly  ab- 
breviated for  a  group  proposing  to  domi- 
nate the  planning  and  coordination  of 
the  future  power  supply  of  a  10-State 
area. 

Senators  will  note  that  it  includes  no 
representative  of  the  scores  of  locally 
owned  municipal  plants  except  the 
Omaha  Public  Power  District. 

I  note  also  that  this  list  does  not  in- 
clude the  Bureau  of  Reclamaticn.  which 
operates  more  than  1,800  miles  of 
230,000-volt  transmission  lines  in  this 
area.  200  miles  of  161.000-volt  lines,  and 
about  600  miles  of  115,000-volt  lines  to 
market  the  power  from  more  than  a 
million  kilowatts  of  capacity  already  in- 
stalled, and  another  800.000  soon  to  come 
on  the  line  from  Federal  multipurpose 
dams  on  the  Missouri  River. 

I  am  particularly  conscience  tliat  the 
organization  which  propoaes  to  dominate 
the  electric  power  Industry  in  this  region 
does  not  include  a  single  cooperative 
from  Montana  or  South  Dakota  or  Ne- 
braska or  Illinois. 

Let  me  refer  back  to  the  sentence 
which  states  that  the  objectives  of  the 
program  of  this  group  are  consistent  with 
the  objectives  outlined  recently  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  The  im- 
plications here  is  that  this  organization 
is  carrying  forward  work  desired  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  Relating 
this  claim  to  other  circumstances  which 
I  shall  mention,  it  is  appairent  that  the 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission's  national  power  sur- 
vey.   The  record  will  indicate  that  some 


of  the  organizations  now  operating  pri- 
vately were  participants  in  the  national 
power  survey  which  included  preliminary 
surveys  by  area  committees  appointed 
by  Chairman  Swldler  of  PPC. 

An  inquiry  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission brings  the  information  that  the 
report  made  by  people  from  the  north- 
central  area  is  now  In  FPC  hands,  but 
that  it  has  not  been  analyzed  or  eval- 
uated by  the  FPC.  The  materials  in 
the  regional  study  are  considered  merely 
as  raw  materials  for  use  in  the  nation- 
wide study.  They  do  not  approach  a 
final,  formal  plan  for  the  midcontinent 
area.  They  do  not  have  a  hint  of  ap- 
proval or  endorsement  by  the  FTC. 

Yet  here  is  this  group  of  private  power 
companies,  with  a  few  REA  co-ops  and 
one.  lone  municiixil  district  in  tow,  pre- 
p>ared  to  present  a  program  to  Congress- 
men and  Senators  for  this  10-State  area. 
They  are  sdl  set  to  show  us  photo  slides 
and  educate  us  with  commentaries  here 
in  Washington  while  identical  meetings 
are  being  carried  on  in  widely  separated 
places  In  the  10  States — coupled  with 
news  releases,  arrangements  for  TV 
movies  of  the  Mayflower  meeting,  klelg 
lights  and  all.  This  is  a  carefully 
planned  show. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  hhit  in  any 
of  the  scripts  that  there  has  been  any 
dissent  about  the  midcontinent  area 
power  planning.     But  there  has  been. 

The  junior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  McOovERN]  has  supplied  me 
with  a  letter  which  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Federal  Power  Conamission's  mid- 
continent  area  study  team  wrote  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  on  April  1, 
dissenting  sharply  from  the  proposed  re- 
port for  the  area  and  charging  that  the 
extra-high-voltage  system  proposed 
would  interconnect  only  the  power  com- 
[>anies  and  be  used  by  them  to  strength- 
en their  control  of  power  supply,  to  the 
detriment  of  cooperatives  and  munic- 
ipal systems.  The  letter  was  written  by 
V.  T.  Hanlon.  manager  of  the  East  River 
Electric  Power  Cooperative  of  Madison, 
S.  Dak.    HesUted: 

This  transmission  planning  is  unscientific 
and  Is  not  based  on  sound  engineering  and 
has  had  no  real  economic  analysis. 

Mr.  Hanlon  warned,  back  In  April, 
that  the  area  scheme  being  proposed  is: 

A  grab  to  lay  out  on  paper  a  future  trans- 
mission system  and  be  claimed  by  the  large 

utilities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  Mr.  Han- 
Ion's  communication,  and  a  covering 
communication  reflecting  its  submission 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  so 
Senators  can  study  it  carefully. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

April  5,  1963. 
Mr  Joseph  H  Gutride, 
Secretary.   Federal  Power   Commission, 
Washington,  DC. 

DcAS  Ma.  Gurannc:  At  the  request  of  Mr. 
V.  T.  Hanlon.  manager  of  the  Bast  River 
Electric  Power  Cooperative  of  Madlaon. 
S  Dak  .  and  a  member  of  the  North  Central 
Regional  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  I  transmit  to  you.  here- 
with, copies  of  a  letter  dated  April  1.  1063, 
from    Mr.    Hanlon    to   Mr.    CecU    W.    Smith. 
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chairman   of   said   North   Central   Regional 
Advisory  Committee. 

It  is  Mr.  Hanlon's  request  that  the  said 
letter  of  April  1,  1963,  be  published  aa  a 
minority  report  of  the  North  Central  Advis- 
ory Committee  and  delivered  to  ICr.  Smith 
at  the  April  8,  1963,  meeting  of  said  North 
Central  Advisory  Committee  scheduled  for 
9:30  a.m.  In  room  3071  at  the  Federal  Power 
Commission;  notice  of  the  latter  meeting 
being  contained  In  a  letter  dated  April  3. 
1963,  from  Mr.  Ken  Tower  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  Mr.  V.  T.  Hanlon. 

Mr.  Hanlon  has  further  requeated  me  to 
aslc  that  the  record  of  the  North  Central 
Advisory  Committee  be  kept  open  so  that 
he  naay  submit  a  further  minority  report. 
This  request  Is  based  upon  Mr.  Hanlon's 
assertion  that  material  relating  to  trans- 
mission facilities  for  which  he  was  responsi- 
ble, and  which  he  supplied  to  Mr.  Tower, 
was  substantially  altered  without  his  knowl- 
edge and  without  notice  to  him,  in  the 
process  of  preparation  for  the  meeting  of 
April  8.  1963. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr., 
Staff  Engineer  and  Staff  Counsel. 


East  Rivkr 
Electric  Power  Coopkrativx,  Inc., 

Madison,  S.  Dak..  April  1,  1963. 
Mr.  Cecil  W.  Sutth. 

Chairman,    Regional    Advisory    Committee, 
Federal  Power  Commission,  Chicago,  III. 

I>ear  Mr.  Sifrrn:  I  would  like  to  have  the 
following  submitted  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  the  advisory  commltteea  at 
their  meeting  in  Washington,  April  8,  1963. 

I  greatly  appreciated  the  opportunity  to 
serve  on  the  Regional  Advisory  Conunlttee 
and  also  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  Mr. 
J.  W.  Swldler  for  his  confidence  In  making 
such  possible.  First,  I'll  briefly  explain  the 
material  I  submitted  to  the  committee  and, 
second,  give  you  my  personal  views  of  the 
study. 

In  making  a  brief  explanation  of  the  ma- 
terial I  have  submitted  to  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  study  as  shown  for  1980  was  pre- 
pared frcxn  material  that  was  aasembled  by 
a  committee  from  the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  the  Mid-West  Electric  Consumers 
Association.  Most  of  the  transmission  lines 
on  the  1980  map  were  put  on  a  network 
analyzer.  Load  and  resource  data  were 
solicited  accurately  from  the  field  from  pref- 
erence customers  only. 

(U)  Nebraska  loads  and  resources  were 
used  but  no  detailed  study  was  made  of  the 
transmission  system  In  that  State,  except 
where  it  affected  the  other  consumers. 

(3)  The  transmission  lines  shown  were 
the  joint  system  composed  of  Bureau  EUV 
lines  and  those  contemplated  by  other  pref- 
erence customers. 

(4)  Although  loads  and  resources  were 
studied  outside  of  the  Bureau  marketing 
area,  the  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  supply 
loads  within  such  area. 

(5)  The  1970  study  eliminates  those 
transmission  lines  not  needed  for  this  period 
from  the  1980  study.  The  flows  on  such 
lines  mean  nothing  since  no  analyzer  study 
was  made  for  this  perlca. 

(6)  In  both  the  1S70  and  1980  studies,  the 
low-cost  fossil  fuels  of  the  areas  were  con- 
.sldered  for  generation;  I.e..  the  areas  of  Gar- 
rison.  N.  I>ak  ,  eastern  Montana,  Colorado, 
and  Wjom'-.g,  and  barge  coal  on  the  Mis- 
souri 

(7)  The  material  furnished  here  should  be 
considered  for  use  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and   not  for  wide  distribution. 

(8)  The  500-kllovolt  line  from  Garrison, 
N  Dak  .  west  is  prompted  by  a  1962  report 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  and  recent 
contacts  with  Canadian  suppliers. 

At  this  point  I  am  going  to  be  critical  of 
the  National  Power  Survey  from  my  experi- 
ence on  the  Regional  Advisory  Committee. 


From  the  time  the  FPC  Advisory  Commit- 
tee received  its  first  assignment,  I  have  been 
greatly  concerned  about  what  such  a  study 
of  EHV  transmission  lines  and  generating 
plant  locations  would  do  to  the  future  of  the 
electric  industry.  Long-range  planning  is 
a  necessity  if  we  are  to  keep  the  cost  of 
electric  energy  to  the  ultimate  consumer  at 
the  lowest  possible  rate.  We  cannot  forget 
at  this  point  that  long-range  planning  of 
competitive  utilities  may  result  in  a  worse 
monopoly  situation  in  the  electric  industry 
than  we  now  have.  If  the  Joint  planning 
doesn't  result  in  further  monopolization,  it 
will  certainly  result  in  more  throat  cutting. 

I  am  worried  that  the  laying  out  of  these 
transmission  lines  form  a  "bible"  that  will 
preempt  the  progress  and  growth  of  the  small 
utilities  such  as  the  municipals  and  the 
cooperatives.  This  would  bring  a  great  harm 
to  the  electric  consumer  and  to  the  rights 
of  the  American  people. 

Before  this  report  Is  made  public,  showing 
EHV  transmission  lines,  we  must  know  if  the 
large  utilities  Intend  to  use  it  with  common- 
carrier  principles.  The  reason  I  raise  this 
point  is  that  I  recently  met  with  officials 
of  Northern  States  Power  Co.  and  Otter  Tall 
Power  Co.  regarding  the  use  of  part  of  their 
subtransmlsslon  system  to  wheel  power  from 
the  Basin  Electric  Power  Cooperative,  an 
REA-flnanced  thermal  plant,  to  basin  mem- 
bers. 

These  utilities  answered  to  the  negative. 
Their  answer  means  that  duplicating  lines 
will  have  to  be  built  If  the  cooperatives  wish 
to  exercise  their  rights  to  own  generation. 
For  example:  Will  this  same  policy  be  fol- 
lowed on  a  transmisson  line  now  being  map- 
ped by  this  committee  from  Sioux  Palls  to 
Minneapolis?  Maybe  it  means  we  should  lay 
out  two  transmission  lines  on  our  maps. 

We  all  recognize  that  power  and  energy 
pools  create  great  savings  to  the  utilities. 
Co<^>eratlve8  can  and  do  enjoy  such  arrange- 
ments. But  these  cooperatives  must  be  ever 
alert  to  such  arrangements  when  they  know 
that  the  private  utilities  are  fighting  them 
every  Inch  of  the  way.  See  the  President's 
message  In  Otter  Tall  Power  Co.'s  last  annual 
report. 

The  advis<H-y  committees  maps  of  EHV 
transmission  lines  show  the  minimum  lines 
being  230  kllovolts.  How  many  public  or  co- 
operative systems  can  plan  such  voltages  at 
this  time?  The  load  centers  of  America  are 
in  the  cities  so  the  advisory  committee  maps 
show  transmission  lines  connecting  the  large 
utilities.  Where  does  this  leave  the  small 
utility,  private,  public,  cooperative,  or  other- 
wise? 

I  feel  that  my  own  cooperative  and  others 
in  the  upper  Missouri  Basin  In  pooling  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  have  been  fairly 
well  represented  In  this  report.  How  alx)ut 
the  cooperatives  and  the  municipalities  and 
other  small  utilities  throughout  the  region 
and  the  Nation?  Prom  my  observations  they 
are  not  represented. 

Are  cooperatives  and  municipal  needs  and 
plans  adequately  considered  in  this  study? 
My  impression  Is  that  they  are  not  and  that 
rather  the  study  will  show  only  a  pattern  of 
interconnection  of  the  large  utilities  through 
SHV  linea  which  cannot  be  used  by  the 
amaller  publicly  or  cooperatively  financed 
systems. 

The  refusal  of  the  two  power  companies  In 
this  area  to  wheel  power  irom  the  new,  effi- 
cient generating  plant  of  Basin  Electric 
Power  Cooperative  to  members  of  this  co- 
operative Is  not  an  Isolated  case. 

Rather,  It  Is  a  historic  pattern  that  is 
sure  to  continue. 

The  plans  of  the  EHV  system  laid  out  In 
the  regional  report  have  already  been  an- 
nounced to  the  public,  to  the  "Electrical 
World"  and  other  publications  to  be  those 
heavy  transmission  lines  to  be  built  to  inter- 
connect the  power  companies.  It  is  their  in- 
tention   to    finance    these    giant    wholesale 


power  systems  which  will,  of  course,  be  used 
primarily  to  strengthen  their  control  of  the 
Nation's  power  supply  system.  It  Is  at  this 
point  that  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
should  be  greatly  concerned.  The  develop- 
ments of  this  study  and  the  developments  of 
other  happenings  In  the  Nation  should  now 
be  well  studied  and  the  principles  of  a  com- 
mon carrier  transmission  8}rstem  for  the 
Nation  should  be  planned.  Regardless  of  the 
ownership  of  the  EHV  transmission  systems, 
they  should  be  made  available  to  all  electric 
systems,  small  or  large,  or  the  competitive 
Influence  of  the  public  and  cooperative  sys- 
tems will  soon  be  destroyed. 

I  believe  that  this  report  and  similar  re- 
ports are  damaging  to  the  cooperatives  and 
other  public  systems.  I  believe  it  completely 
unnecessary  and,  unless  it  Is  the  outline  of  a 
common-carrier  system  backed  by  contrac- 
tual agreements,  this  transmission  planning 
is  unscientific  and  Is  not  based  on  sound 
engineering  and  has  had  no  real  economic 
analysis.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  more  of  a 
grab  to  see  who  can  lay  out  on  paper  the 
future  transmission  system  and  be  claimed 
by  the  large  utilities  to  preempt  the  design 
by  anyone  else.  I  believe  that  any  work  done 
so  far  could  have  been  and  should  have  been 
done  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  if 
this  was  their  duty  rather  than  to  bring  in 
the  large  utilities  so  that  the  utilities  do  the 
planning  in  ccmtradiction  to  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  I  think  that  ttils  report  is  un- 
necessary and  will  serve  no  national  purpose 
and  should  be  forgotten  at  this  point.  If 
the  Federal  Power  CommlESlon  has  a  job  to 
do,  let  them  do  It,  but  let's  not  wreclc  the  free 
enterprise  system  for  tomorrow. 
Very  truly  yours, 

V.  T.  Hanlon, 
•ifarui^er,  East  River  Electric  Power  Co- 
operative. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  late 
last  week  I  got  a  sheaf  of  background 
information  and  documents  in  regard  to 
this  $2,200  affair  that  caused  me  concern 
and  I  feel  some  obligation  to  advise 
Members  of  Congress  and,  through  the 
Congressional  Record,  the  power  usei  s 
of  the  Nation,  of  that  background. 

Late  in  January  1962,  Federal  Power 
Commission  Chairman  Joseph  Swldler 
announced  plans  for  a  national  power 
survey  aimed  at  developing,  a  long-range 
program  to  meet  the  Nation's  energy  re- 
quirements through  a  coordinated  and 
interconnected  power  system  which — 
and  I  quote  the  Commission's  release — 
"would  provide  abundant  supplies  of  low 
cost  power  to  consumers  throughout  the 
United  States." 

The  release  continues: 

The  FPC  program  •  •  •  would  suggest  in 
broad  outline  how  the  Nation's  3.600  electric 
systems  can  key  their  future  expansion  plans 
to  a  national  scale  rather  than  a  local  or  area 
basis.  The  results  of  the  survey  •  •  • 
would  k>e  published  and  made  available  to 
Congress,  the  entire  electric  power  Industry, 
and  to  the  general  public.  •    •    • 

The  plan  wotild  provide  for  private,  munic- 
ipal, cooperative.  State  and  Federal  electric 
systems  to  coordinate  their  facilities  over 
wide  regions,  tlirough  extra  high  voltage 
transmission  lines,  using  large,  efficient  steam 
powerplantfi.  hydroelectric  generating  capac- 
ity, and  other  new  power  sources  as  they  may 
l^ecome  available. 

Chairman  Swldler's  announcement  em- 
phasized the  large  savings  which  can  be 
made  available  by  an  interconnected  national 
system,  taking  full  advantage  of  the  econo- 
mies of  the  new  technology  of  the  power 
Industry. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  Mr. 
Swidler   appointed  a  national  advisory 
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group  and  m«»  troupe  to  study  &nd  re- 
port on  needs  of  Tartous  areas  of  the 
Nation  In  the  yeera  ahead.  There  was  a 
north  central,  or  mldcontlnent  rroup. 
which  studied  the  lO-State  area  where 
the  grab  la  now  to  be  attempted. 

I  am  advlaed  that  the  north  central 
or  mldconttaMDt  area  sroup  report  has 
been  sent  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion as  has  lir.  Hanlon's  letter  of  dissent, 
which  has  gone  in  the  Rkcoro. 

But  now,  before  the  area  report  can 
be  published  or  reviewed  by  the  National 
Power  Survey  Advisory  Committee  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  staff,  or 
evaluated  in  terms  of  a  national  ssrstem. 
this  self-appointed  rroup  of  power  sup- 
pliers In  the  mldcontlnent  area  are  starr- 
ing this  big  $3J200  show  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  tomorrow  night — with  a  niimber  of 
simultaneous  minor  affairs  for  news 
media  pec^le  and  I  quote  their  own 
memorandums  directly,  for  "other 
thought  leaders.  local  politicians,  and  so 
forth" — at  a  considerable  number  of 
towns  and  cities  in  the  upper  Midwest. 
These  are  all  for  the  purpose  of  announc- 
ing that  they  are  going  to  carry  out  the 
unevaluated  giant  power  plan  in  the  up- 
per Middle  West 

So  far  as  I  can  see  from  the  publicity 
blvu-bs  and  other  materials  which  have 
been  supplied  me — to  be  used  at  the 
party  tomomnv  night  or  released  in  con- 
nection with  It — there  will  be  really 
nothing  substantive  announced:  No  let- 
ting of  eontraets,  no  specific  plans.  It 
will  be  bold,  broad,  brush  stuff  to  create 
an  impresaion  of  big  doings,  but  involving 
nothing  really  substantive.  Prom  the 
minutes  of  the  MAPP  meeting  I  liave 
been  supplied,  apparently  the  only  con- 
crete plans  IfAPP  has  are  to  put  on 
this  |a.a00  Washington  debut  to  stake 
a  claim  on  the  10  States,  print  70.000 
copies  of  a  propagmnda  booklet  about  it. 
produce  a  sIide«fUm  series  which  will 
premier  at  the  party  tomorrow  night. 
spend  another  $300  entertaining  mem- 
bers of  the  Missouri  Basin  Interagency 
Committee  when  It  meets  in  Minneapolis 
August  as  and  27.  and  raise  a  $25,000 
budget  for  a  MAPP  coordinator's  salary 
and  expenses  to  keep  up  the  propaganda 
effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  I  ought  to  share 
with  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  the 
minutes  of  the  management  committee 
meeting,  Mki-Continent  Area  Power 
Planners,  at  the  Radlsson  Hotel.  Min- 
neapolis, on  July  1$.  1963.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minutes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcxjrd, 
as  follows: 

COMMims  Mxrr- 

hMMA   POWXm   PUINNKKB, 
HOISL.     iCiHMBArOLIS,     JULT      18. 


The  meetiac  wm  called  to  order  by  the 
chairman,  ICr.  Bwald. 

Peraone  In  attendance  at  the  meeting  are 
listed  m  esblMt  A. 

Agenda  for  maattng  U  attached  a«  exhibit 
B. 

Mr.  BWald  iatl>wd  the  exchanged  oorre- 
■pondeao*  wtth  Mr.  Svldler  and  stated  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  meeting  of  the 
management  committee  was  to  agree  on  an 
altamste  auCbed  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gran   of  maWng   a  public   presentation   of 


MAPP^  organisation,  objectives,  and  plans. 
and  alao  to  agree  on  the  details  of  carrying 
out  such  a  program. 

Mr.  Kwald  stated  that  the  execuUve  oom- 
nUttee  had  dlseusaed  alternate  plans  and 
recommended  that  the  principal  presenta- 
tion t>e  nuMle  in  Washington  the  middle  of 
August  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  congres- 
aionai  delegation  from  the  10-State  area. 
We  also  would  invite  Mr  Swldler  and  others 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
other  Oovernment  agencies,  as  well  aa  na- 
tional press  representatives.  The  same  pro- 
gram would  be  presented  to  the  local  press 
tind  other  Interested  persons  at  a  number  of 
meetings  to  be  held  throughout  the  MAPP 
area. 

Mr.  EwaUl  also  sUted  that  Mr  HofTmann 
had  done  some  Investigating  and  that 
Wednesday.  August  31,  appeared  to  be  a  good 
date. 

There  wa*  i?eneral  agreement  that  the  ex- 
ecutive coniniUtee's  reconunendatlon  l)e 
adopted  and  also  the  date  be  aet  for  Au- 
gust  21. 

The  next  Item  on  the  a^^nda  was  a  report 
of  the  p<ollcy  committee.  Mr  Woller.  chalr- 
m&n  of  the  policy  committee,  requested  that 
Mr.  Ewald  serve  9a  chairman  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  profx>sed  policy  statement 
BUbmltted  by  his  policy  committee 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of  the 
proposed  jxallcy  statement  There  wita  no 
major  objection  to  the  basic  matters  of 
policy  covered  In  the  stivtement.  but  many 
members  thought  the  statement  was  too  long, 
that  It  was  repetitious,  and  al.so  that  It  was 
too  specific,  particularly  In  the  statement 
on  municlpala. 

Mr.  Hoffmann  suggested  that,  since  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  any  difference  of  opinion 
on  policy  but  only  how  to  state  It,  we  might 
consider  a  very  brief  broad  general  policy 
statement,  similar  to  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  policy  committee's  statement 

Mr  Wolter  sug^gested  that  we  can  go  too 
far  In  watering  down  the  pxjllcy  statement 
so  that  It  doeent  say  anything  He  believes 
that,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
of  MAPP.  we  must  completely  spell  out  our 
policy. 

There  appeared  to  be  general  agreement 
that  the  policy  statement  should  provide  for 
existing  municipals   In  some  manner. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr  Wlllson.  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Venclll.  and  passed  that  the 
policy  statement  be  referred  back  to  the 
policy  committee  for  redrafting  In  line  with 
the  discussion  of  the  management  commit- 
tee 

Mr  Wolter  requested  that  each  member 
submit  to  him  In  writing  their  thinking  on 
each  Item  covered  In  the  policy  statement 
no  later  than  July  ae. 

The  next  Item  on  the  agenda  was  the  report 
of  the  program  committee  by  hii    Angland. 

The  program  conunittee's  recommended 
plan  for  generation  and  transmtsalon  by 
MAPP  members  through  1980  was  shown  on 
a  large  map  of  the  area.  The  plan  covered 
not  only  all  the  major  transmission  lines 
of  119  kllOToIts  and  higher  but  also  lower 
voltage  lines  where  necessary  to  complete  the 
area  coverage.  The  transmission  lines  of 
supplier*  In  the  MAPP  area  and  adjacent 
areas  who  are  not  members  of  MAPP  are 
shown  In  a  lighter  color.  This  points  out 
that  there  are  several  ptower  suppliers  In  the 
MAPP  general  area  who  are  not  presently 
members  who  should  be  encouraged  to  Join 
in  order  to  complete  the  area  coverage  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  new  MAFT  members' 
facilities  by  1»80  Is  •2.284  million  Although 
every  member  approved  the  new  facilities 
proposed  for  his  service  area.  It  was  suggested 
that  each  memt>er  look  at  the  map  and  point 
out  any  omiastons.  The  program  committee 
also  recommended  that  consideration  bs 
glTen  to  establishing  an  associate  member- 
ship classification  for  adjacent  systems,  such 
aa  Kansas  City.  MUwaokse.  etc..  so  that  llal- 
son  can  be  maintained  with  them 


Mr.  Kapp  made  a  motion,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Hetherlngton,  and  passed  that  ths  program 
committee's  recoaunended  program  be 
adopted. 

The  next  Item  on  the  agenda  was  the  re- 
port of  the  publicity  committee  by  Mr. 
Barschdorf. 

A  suggested  local  news  release  (exhibit  C) 
was  passed  out.  It  was  agreed  that  each 
member  should  review  the  auggested  newa 
release  and  submit  any  suggestions  to 
Mr  Barschdorf.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
final  local  news  release  should  be  prepared 
and  released  to  the  local  news  media  by 
each  memt>er.  It  was  recommended  that  all 
news  releases  t>e  put  out  on  Monday,  August 
19.  but  datellned  for  10  pm  on  Wednesday, 
August  21 

The  publicity  committee  also  recommended 
that  menibers  In  each  area  work  out  the 
details  of  how  the  local  publicity  would  be 
handled:  however,  the  publicity  committee 
recommends  where  possible  It  should  be 
handled  at  a  local  public  meeting  to  be  held 
on  the  evening  of  August  21  or  the  morn- 
ing uf  August  22.  This  presentation  should 
be  similar  to  the  Washington  presentation 
nnd  should  l)e  made  by  top  management  peo- 
ple of  the  local  member.  Invitations  should 
Include  not  only  the  news  media  people,  but 
also  other  thought  leaders,  local  politicians, 
etc 

The  publicity  committee  also  recommended 
that  the  Initial  public  presentations  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  making  slide  presentation  to  as 
many  civic  groups  and  others  as  possible. 
They  also  recommended  that  each  member 
consider  some  Institutional  advertising  con- 
nected with  MAPP. 

The  publicity  committee  will  make  avail- 
able glossy  prints  of  the  map  prepared  by  the 
program  committee  In  addition  to  copies  of 
the  slide  presentation  and  also  a  handout 
booklet  of  the  slide  presentation.  It  Is  re- 
quested that  each  member  send  Mr  K.  L. 
Pelton.  Northern  States  Power  Co  ,  his  re- 
quirements  for   this   material. 

The  publicity  conunlttee  Is  arranging  for 
national  news  coverage  for  the  Washington 
meeting  and  will  attempt  to  arrange  for  sev- 
eral 1 -minute  film  clips  of  the  Washington 
meeting  for  distribution  to  all  television  sta- 
tions In   the  area. 

Mr.  Felton  next  went  through  the  script 
(exhibit  D)  and  also  the  art  work  for  the 
slides  for  the  proposed  slide  presentation. 
A  number  of  minor  suggestions  were  made 
and  adopted. 

Mr  Wolter  suggested  that  much  more 
emphasis  should  bs  placed  on  explaining 
why  local  control  Is  good  for  the  community. 
It  was  agreed  that  this  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Rulsch  suggested  that  we  should  not 
state  that  large  blocks  of  power  are  being 
moved  from  one  area  to  another  and  that 
the  script  should  be  carefully  examined  to 
make  certain  It  Is  factual 

Mr.  Kapp  made  a  motion,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Rulsch,  and  passed  that  the  proposed  slide 
presentation  and  handout  booklet  be  ac- 
cepted after  the  suggested  changes  have  been 
made  by  the  publicity  committee. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  publicity  com- 
nUttee  should  continue  to  work  on  the  pub- 
licity coverage  for  the  meeting  along  the 
lines  of  their  recommendations. 

The  next  item  on  the  agenda  was  a  dis- 
cussion   of    congressional    contacts. 

Mr.  Hoffmann  p>assed  out  copies  of  a  sug- 
gested letter  to  be  sent  to  the  congressional 
delegation  (exhibit  K)  and  also  a  list  of  the 
congressional  delegation  from  the  10-State 
area    (exhibit  F) . 

Mr.  Hoffmann  recommended  that  the  sug- 
gested letter  of  invitation  (which  should  be 
altered  to  stUt  local  conditions)  be  sent  to 
each  Senator  and  Congressman  by  only  one 
company  and  should  bs  followed  up  by  per- 
sonal contact  by  one  or  mors  members. 

Assignments  for  sending  tbs  letter  of  In- 
vltaUon  and  for  the  followup  contacts  were 
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agreed  to  as  Indicated  on  exhibit  S.  It  was 
au;reed  that  aU  letters  would  be  mallsd  on 
Tuesday,  July  33,  and  that  the  followup 
contacts  should  be  started  on  Friday.  July 
26.  All  members  are  requested  to  let  MT. 
Hoffmann  know  by  August  1  of  the  accept- 
ances they  receive  for  the  meeting  so  that 
proper  arrangements  can  be  made.  It  was 
ftis:L;psted  that  all  members  who  send  In- 
\  itutlons  should  be  reptresented  at  the  Waah- 
liiiztnn  meeting  so  that  guests  wlU  be  taken 
crire  of  properly. 

Mr  Moxness  made  a  motion,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Rulsch,  and  passed,  that  an  assessment 
of  SI 00  per  member  be  paid  Into  the  adminis- 
trative fund  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  Wash- 
ington meeting.  Bills  covering  this  assess- 
ment will  be  sent  out  by  the  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  next  item  on  the  agenda  was  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  presentation  In  Washington. 
It  was  agreed  that  this  should  be  left  up  to 
the  executive  conunlttee  to  work  out  with 
the  recommendation  that,  in  addition  to  the 
chairman,  a  cooperative  representative  and 
a  representaUve  of  Omaha  Public  Power 
District  be  included. 

The  next  Item  on  the  agenda  was  the  re- 
port of  the  planning  conunlttee  by  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Llnder. 

The  planning  committee  has  written  a 
letter  to  the  Bvireau  requesting  a  meeting  to 
discuss  the  Bureau's  offer  to  sell  temporary 
firm  power  to  certain  MAPP  members,  but 
so  far  has  not  received  a  reply  from  the 
Bureau.  The  only  members  of  MAPP  who 
received  the  June  18  letter  from  the  Bureau 
offering  this  temporary  firm  power  were 
Cooperative  Power  Association,  Mlnnkota 
Power  Cooperative,  Inc..  and  Rural  Coopera- 
tive Power  Association.  The  planning  com- 
mittee Is  assembling  load  and  capability  data 
for  use  In  meeting  with  the  Bureau.  All 
members  are  requested  to  advise  the  planning 
committee  as  to  their  plans  for  using  any 
additional  Bureau  power. 

Mr.  Llnder  has  received  a  letter  from  the 
Bureau  on  the  marketing  of  Bureau  peak- 
ing capacity.  The  Bureau  would  send  a  list 
of  questions  they  would  like  sent  out  to 
MAPP  members  In  order  to  obtain  certain 
Information  prior  to  meeting  with  the  plan- 
ning committee.  The  planning  committee 
l3  also  working  on  a  peaking  capacity  study. 
In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  peaking 
capacity  to  MAPP  members  before  meeting 
with   the  Bureau. 

The  planning  committee  Is  also  gathering 
Information  from  MAPP  members  on  EHV 
studies.  They  will  Issue  this  Information  In 
the  form  of  a  newsletter  frcxn  time  to  tim«. 

The  next  Item  on  the  agenda  was  a  report 
by  Mr.  Ewald  on  the  executive  committee 
recommendations  for  the  hiring  of  a  MAPP 
coordinator. 

Mr.  Ewald  reported  that  the  executive 
committee  felt  that  the  coordinator  should 
be  someone  who  knows  the  MAPP  group  and 
also  the  problems  of  the  area.  Also,  they 
felt  that  the  coordinator  should  be  someone 
on  the  payroll  of  one  of  the  members.  ITils 
would  simplify  administration,  since  MAPP 
cculd  then  reimburse  the  organisation  for 
the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  coordinator. 

The  executive  committee  recommended 
that  Mr.  Kenneth  S.  Vlg,  of  Mlnnkota  Power 
Cooperative,  Inc.,  be  employed  as  a  full- 
time  coordinator  and  that  a  budget  of 
•25.000  be  authorised  to  cover  his  salary  and 
other  expenses. 

Mr.  Orutle  made  a  motion,  seconded  by 
Mr  Zook.  and  passed,  adopting  the  execu- 
tive  committee's   recommendation. 

The  sas.OOO  budgeted  for  thU  will  be  pro- 
r  ited  In  accordance  with  the  "method  of  as- 
sessing operating  funds"  as  approved  by  the 
management  committee  at  the  Pebruary  8 
meeting.  Statements  wUl  be  sent  out  by 
th^  secretary-treasurer. 

Initially  Mr.  Vlg  will  operate  out  of  Grand 
Forks;   however,  as  the  work  voliuns  of  the 
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coordinator  increases,  consideration  will  be 
given  to  moving  the  office  to  some  more  cen- 
tral location,  such  as  Minneapolis. 

The  next  item  on  the  agenda  was  a  report 
on  the  Missouri  Basin  Interagency  Commit- 
tee meeting  by  Mr.  Spethmann. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  Minneapolis 
on  August  26  and  27.  The  agenda  for  Au- 
gust 26  will  Include  a  tour  of  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi harbor,  a  boat  trip  on  Lake  Min- 
netonka  with  a  social  hour,  and  then  din- 
ner at  the  Lafayette  Club.  The  agenda  for 
the  second  day  will  be  the  business  session 
and  will  include  a  presentation  on  MAPP  by 
Mr.  Vlg. 

Mr.  Spethmann  suggested  that  MAPP 
should  give  consideration  to  sponsoring  the 
boat  trip  and  social  hour  which  is  estimated 
to  cost  approximately  $300. 

llr.  Hetherlngton  made  a  motion,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Hoffmann,  and  passed  the 
MAPP  sponsor  the  boat  trip  and  social  hour. 

The  meeting  was  next  opened  up  for  dis- 
cussion of  any  other  business. 

Mr.  Wlllson  asked  if  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  inviting  some  of  the  other  Wis- 
consin utilities  to  the  Washington  meeting 
at  their  own  expense.  It  was  agreed  that 
other  Interested  persons  could  be  invited  by 
MAPP  members. 

ybt.  Hoffmann  stated  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable for  those  going  to  Washington  to 
make  their  room  reservations  early,  since 
there  will  be  two  large  conventions  In  Wash- 
ington at  that  time. 

Mr.  Engels  suggested  that  there  should  be 
some  publicity  on  Mr.  Vlg's  appointment  as 
coordinator.  It  was  agreed  that  the  pub- 
licity c(Mnmittee  should  handle   this. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjotimed. 

EDWASO  C.  SPITBMANir, 

Secrttary-TreaauTer. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  register  of  those  who  were  in 
attendance  at  the  meeting,  indicating 
their  corporate  afflliatlon,  so  the  names 
In  the  minutes  can  be  identified. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  register 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

ATRNDAWCS       at       MaNAGEMZNT       COIUCITTXZ 

Misting,  MmcONTtNZNT  Axea  Powzk 
Puu«jr«a,  R&oissoN  Hotel,  Minnxapolis, 
JUI.T  18, 1963 

Black  Hills  Power  &  Light  Co.:  NeU  O. 
Simpson. 

Central  Iowa  Power  Cooperative:  Robert 
White. 

Central  Power  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc..  o* 
North  Dakota. 

Coc^MraUve  Power  Association:  Roy  G. 
Zook.  Ted  Lennick. 

Dairyland  Power  Cooperative:  John  P. 
Madgett,  P.  W.  Llnder. 

Eastern  Iowa  Light  &  Power  Cooperative: 
Earl  E.  Jarvls. 

Interstate  Power  Co.:  M.  L.  Kapp,  R.  W. 
Steele.  M.  Schenck,  Mr.  Gordon. 

Iowa  Electric  Ught  h  Power  Co. :  Harold  H. 
Brown. 

lowa-Illlnols  Gas  &.  Electric  Co.:  R.  M. 
Hetherlngton. 

Iowa  Power  &  Light  Co. :  L.  E.  Slade. 

Iowa  Public  Service  Co.:  Ed  Rulsch. 

Iowa  Southern  Utilities  Co. 

Lake  8up«-ior  District  Power  Co. 

Minnesota  Power  &  Light  Co.:  Hubbell  Car- 
penter. J.  L.  McBachin,  J.  P.  Rowe,  Arthur  C. 
Barschdorf. 

Mlnnkota  Power  Cooperative,  Inc.:  Ken- 
neth S.  Vlg. 

Montana-Dakota  Utilities  Co. 

Northern  Minnesota  Power  Association. 
Inc.:  Abner  J.  Thoreson. 

Northern  States  Power  Co.:  Earl  Ewald.  B. 
H.  KngeU.  J.  W.  HofTmann.  Edward  C.  Speth- 
mann, D.  W.  Angland,  E.  L.  Felton,  Stuart  V. 
Wlllson. 
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Morthwestern    Public    Service    Co. 
Moxness,  A.  D.  Schmidt. 

Omaha  Public  Power  District:  R.  W.  Shaw. 

Otter  Tail  Power  Co.:  R.  O.  M.  Grutle. 

Riual  Cooperative  Power  Association: 
Edward  E.  Wolter,  David  Kopecky. 

Union  Electric  Co.:  G.  J.  Venclll. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  the  various  MAPP  committee  mem- 
bers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
committee  members  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MAPP  COMMTTTEES 

MANAGEMENT    COMMITTZE     (STANDINO 

coMMrmx) 
NeU  G.  Simpson,  Black  Hills  Power  &  Light 


Co 

Ralph   S.    Bartel,    Central   Power   Electric 
Cooperative,  Inc. 

Roy  G.  Zook,  Cooperative  Power  Associa- 
tion. 

John  P.  Madgett,  Dairyland  Power  Coop- 
erative. 

Earl  E.  Jarvls,  Eastern  Iowa  Li^t  &  Power 
Cooperative. 

C.  A.  Hummel,  Interstate  Power  Co. 

Herbert  Henderson.  Iowa  Electric  Light  ic 
Power  Co. 

R.   M.   Hetherlngton,   lowa-minois   Gas   k 
Electric  Co. 

A.  Paul  Thompson.   Iowa  Power  &  Light 
Co. 

Ed  Rulsch,  Iowa  Public  Service  Co. 

C.   E.   Parks,   Iowa  Sotrthem  Utilities   Co. 

M.  E.  Juhl,  Lake  Superior  District  Power 
Co. 

Hubbell,    Carpenter.   Minnesota   Power   & 
Light  Co. 

Kenneth  S.  Vlg.  MinnkoU  Power  Cooper- 
ative, Inc. 

David  M.  Heskett,  Montana-Dakota  Utili- 
ties Co. 

Abner   J.   Thoreson.   Northern   Minnesota 
Power  Association.  Inc. 

Earl  Ewald,  Northern  States  Power  Co. 

S.  A.  Moxness,  Northwestern  Public  Serv- 
ice Co. 

L.  A.  Monroe,  Omaha  Public  Power  District. 

R.  O.  M.  Grutle,  Otter  TaU  Power  Co. 

Edward  E.  Wolter,  Rural  Cooperative  Power 
Association. 

O.  J.  Vencm.  Union  Electric  Co. 
Exzc'UTivK  oomcrrTEx  (STAMnxNc  ooMMinaa) 

Chairman :  Earl  Ewald. 

Vice  chairman:  John  P.  Madgett. 

Secretary-treasurer:  Edward  C.  Speth- 
mann. 

Member :  Ralph  S.  Bartel. 
Member:  Ed  Rulsch. 

PLANNING   COMMITTEX    (STANDING    COMMTmi) 

Upper  Mississippi  Valley  power  pool :  Chair- 
man Of  planning  committee  (at  present  time 
P.  W.  Llnder,  Dairyland  Power  Cooperative. 
also  chairman  of  this  committee). 

Iowa  pool :  Chairman  of  engtaeering  com- 
mittee (at  present  time  Harold  H.  Brown. 
Iowa  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.) . 

Nebraslca:  R.  W.  Shaw,  Omaha  Public 
Power  District. 

North  Dakota:  Kenneth  S.  Vlg.  Mlnnkota 
Power  Cooperative.  Inc. 

South  Dakota:  A.  D.  Schmidt.  North- 
western Public  Service  Co. 

Missouri:  C.  E.  Monfort.  Union  Electric 
Co. 

E.  C.  Glass.  Northern  States  Power  Co. 
(planning  committee  reoonunended  to  sxeo- 
uUve  committee  that  E.  C.  Glass  be  ap- 
pointed to  committee — approved  May  17 
1963). 

pxoGBAM  coicinrrxx  (TncpoEAar  coiucrtxb) 
(Appointed    to    develop    generation    and 

transmission    program    for    presentatlaii    at 

public  meeting.) 

D.  W.  Angland,  Northern  SUtes  Power  Co, 

chairman. 
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L.  A.  MoaitM,  OBlAha  PuUlc  Powar  Dtotnot. 

P.  W.  OrUnii.  Zowm  Publto  Serrlo*  Co. 

T.  W.  XJadw.  Dalryland  Powvr  Coopera- 
tive. 

Kennetb  8.  Vlff.  IClnnkota  Power  Coopera- 
tive. Inc. 

ptJBLictrr  ooMMrmx   cntMPoaAaT 

oOMMrmx) 

I  Appointed  to  deTclop  publicity  pro-am 
for  public  nwetlng.) 

Arthur  C.  Baraehdorf.  Minnesota  Power  & 
Llgbt  Co.,  obalmuux  (eacb  member  to  appoint 
own  repraaentaUve  to  tbu  committee). 

poLicT  cx>iCMXrrBi  (TsacroaAaT  committbx) 

(Appointed    to  develop    a    general    policy 

atatement  for  MAPP.) 

Edward     S.     Wolter,     Rural     Cooperative 

Power  Aaeoelatlon.  chairman. 

R.  H.  Kngela,  Northern  SUtes  Power  Co 

BCr.  METCALP.  An  examination  of 
the  minutes  of  the  July  18  meeting  re- 
veals that  the  vroup  was  shown  drawings 
for  a  slide  film  presentation,  and  went 
over  the  script  which  is  to  be  used  In  con- 
nection witb  it.    The  minutes  say : 

Mr.  Felton  next  went  through  the  script 
and  alao  the  art  work  for  the  slides  for  the 
proposed  slide  preaentatlon .  A  number  of 
minor  changes  were  made  and  adopted. 

This  slide  presentation,  the  minutes 
Indicate,  la  to  be  used  at  the  meeting 
here  tomorrow  night,  and  then  Just  as 
widely  as  possible  at  all  kinds  of  meetings 
throughout  the  midcontinent  area. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  interesting 
statements  in  the  script.  One  that  In- 
terested me  was  In  connection  with  an 
explanation  of  how  Interconnection, 
large  generating  units  and  transfer  of 
large  blocks  of  power  back  and  forth, 
would  save  money.  But  power  company 
costs  are  rlslnff,  the  script  warns  and 
then  states: 

One  of  the  beet  ways  to  offset  theee  rising 
costs  la  to  laticrate  the  operations  of  the 
utility  ooaapanW 

Apparently  someone  who  helped  out 
In  the  prepMratton  of  that  script,  and  the 
presentation  which  Is  to  be  carried  to 
every  hamlet  In  the  midcontinent  area, 
didn't  want  anyone  to  get  the  false  Idea 
that  giant  ponver  would  mean  any  rate 
cuts  for  ratepayers  in  the  midcontinent 
area.  He  wanted  to  make  the  record 
very  adroitly  that  none  of  the  savings 
of  giant  power,  giant  generation  and 
giant  transmission,  should  be  expected 
to  trickle  down  to  those  who  have  to  pay 
electric  bills. 

The  savtnfls.  whatever  they  are,  will 
only  offset  rlstng  costs. 

Some  people  might  regard  it  as  odd 
that  this  Is  the  most  that  can  be  expect- 
ed from  th*  supercoloflsal  develofxnents 
and  new  technology.  But  those  who  un- 
derstand the  private  utilities  will  not  be 
surprised.  Accelerated  amortization  and 
other  tax  advantages  given  to  the  utility 
companies  to  get  them  to  build  the  gen- 
erating capacity  necessary  for  defense 
in  the  past  two  decades  have  not  trick- 
led down  to  the  ratepayers.  Obviously, 
it  is  not  Intended  that  any  of  the  savings 
from  giant  power  installations  shall 
trickle  down  either. 

There  is  another  significant  passage 
at  the  end  of  the  script  supplied  to  me 
and  intended  for  use  tomorrow  evening. 


The  script  for  slide  32  says: 

Theae  local.  Lndepeodent  power  suppliers 
are  ready  and  able  to  do  this  Job.  The  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  doe*  not  have  to  do  It 

This  means  savings  for  taxpayers. 

MAPP  members  are  strongly  oppoeed  to 
any  type  of  Federal  dofninatlon  of  the  power 
supply  or  tranami^Alon  systems  In  this  area 

This  allusion  to  savings  for  taxpayers 
is  a  repetition  of  the  old  Power  Trust 
misrepresentation  that  investments  in 
power  facilities  are  expenditures.  They 
are  not.  They  are  repaid.  And  seven 
members  of  the  MAPP  group  who  have 
been  put  in  business  with  Federal  assist- 
ance know  this  statement  is  untrue.  I 
am  shocked  that  they  permit  themselves 
to  be  aussociated  with  such  propaganda 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  the  area 
Involved  already  contains  the  eastern 
division  of  the  Upper  Missouri  Basin 
transmission  .system  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation— a  system  that  made  rural 
electrification  possible  in  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri Basin  and  some  adjacent  areas — 
this  anti-Federal  Government  declara- 
tion is  an  especially  significant  state- 
ment. 

It  Is  also  significant  that  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  has  not  been  counted  in 
as  a  participant  in  MAPP.  It  makes  one 
wonder  whether  MAPP's  plan  is  inte- 
grated electric  power  supplied  from  giant 
generating  units  for  the  area,  or  if  it 
is  some  other  kind  of  power  that  really 
lies  behind  this  whole  proposal. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  propnjsed 
a  power  pool  to  these  people  before  the 
national  power  survey  was  started.  The 
Bureau  has  yet  to  get  a  reply  to  that 
offer. 

I  must  say  that  it  is  also  significant 
that  among  the  sponsors  of  this  affair 
and  its  accompanying  propaganda  are 
riiral  electric  power  organizations  which 
exist  because  of  a  Federal  electric  power 
program  and  Federal  credit.  They  do 
not  exist,  and  their  patrons  do  not  get 
electric  power  service  today  because  their 
private  associates  in  MAPP  planned  It 
that  way,  but  in  spite  of  their  private 
power  associates  in  MAPP.  Their  private 
associates  fought  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  when  it  was  established 
and  continue  to  fight  it  all  the  way  in 
congressional  appropriations  commit- 
tees. In  service  areas  out  in  the  country, 
and  in  the  Mayflower  Hotel  ballroom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  put  the  text  of  the  script  in- 
tended to  accompany  MAPPs  slides  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Script    roa    Slide    Film    Presentation,    the 

Midcontinent  Area   Powe«  Planners  and 

What  Thztre  Doing  for   You 

My  purpose  here  today  Is  to  tell  you  about 
some  far-reaching  plana  by  this  areas  elec- 
tric power  suppliers  that  will  vitally  affect 
you  as  a  user  uf  electricity  and  as  a  taxpayer. 
You  already  may  have  heard  of  the  Midcon- 
tinent Area  Power  Planners     MAPP  for  short 

(Slide  I  ) 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  Midcontinent 
Area  Power  Planners,  why  they  are  working 
together  for  your  benefit,  what  their  goals 
are  and  about  their  money  saving  plans  for 
the  generation,  transmission,  and  exchange 
of  electric  power  In  the  upper  Midwest 

The  jx)wer  suppliers  of  this  area  have  a 
long    history    of    worlilr»g    together    to    bring 


you — our  customers — the  best  possible  elec- 
Ulc  service  at  the  lowest  (>o88lble  cost. 
Steady  efforts  have  been  made  to  expand  this 
cooperation  as  use  of  electricity  and  tech- 
nological advances  have  permitted.  The 
number  of  Interconnections,  or  electric 
power  ties,  between  utility  systems  has  In- 
creased rapidly  In  recent  years.  Several  area 
power  pools  have  been  organized  and  are  In 
full  operation.  The  trend  has  been  toward 
areawlde  cooperation  among  electric  utilities 
because  of  the  belter  service  and  greater 
economies  poeiilble. 

The  Midcontinent  Area  Power  Planners  or- 
ganization was  formed  early  In  1963  to  take 
further  steps  to  achieve  the  fullest  benefits 
[XKuilble  from  areawlde  cooperation. 

(Slide  2  ) 

Tlie  present  MAPP  membership  Includes 
these  22  power  suppliers  operating  In  10 
States  These  22  suppliers  Include  7  gen- 
eration and  transmission  rural  electric  co- 
operatives. 14  Investor-owned  electric  com- 
panies and  the  Omaha  (Nebr  )  Pvibllc  Power 
District  The  States  In  which  they  operate 
are  Minnesota.  Iowa,  Wisconsin.  Missouri, 
Illinois.  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota.  Mon- 
tana. Wyoming,  and  Nebraska.  These  MAPP 
members  presently  serve  a  combined  total 
of  more  than  3  million  customers  and  have 
u  combined  peak  demand  for  electricity  of 
about  6'2   million  kilowatts 

(Slide   3  I 

The  primary  objectives  of  the  MAPP  orga- 
nization are  to  develop  Integrated  regional 
planning  among  Its  members  to  form  the 
basis  for  a  large,  regional  power  pool  that 
will  assure  maximum  benefits  and  savings 
for  customers,  and  to  coordinate  with  other 
adjacent  groups  Including  Federal  agencies. 

Membership  In  the  Midcontinent  Area 
Power  Planners  Is  open  to  all  local  electric 
power  suppliers  who  have  a  continuing  re- 
sponsibility for  supplying  the  power  require- 
ments of  their  customers  and  members,  to 
power  suppliers  who  have  associated  with 
the  MAPP  group  in  the  interest  of  providing 
better  electric  service  at  the  lowest  reason- 
able costs  for  their  consumers,  and  to  sup- 
pliers who  subscribe  to  the  following  ob- 
jectives: 

1.  To  support  the  principle  that  every  lo- 
cal electric  buppller  In  the  north-central  area 
has  the  basic  right  to  own,  control,  and  oper- 
ate the  electric  facilities  required  to  provide 
the  best  quality  of  electric  service  to  Its  con- 
sumers, consistent  with  the  lowest  reason- 
able cost  possible. 

2.  To  protect  the  Interest  and  rights  of 
each  local  electric  supplier  to  operate  and 
maintain  control  of  Its  electric  facilities  and 
to  oppose  any  attempt  by  any  electric  power 
supplier,  whether  Federal,  Investor  owned, 
cfjoperatlve.  or  municipal,  to  dominate,  con- 
trol, or  restrict  the  generation  or  transmis- 
sion of  power  In  the  area. 

3.  To  promote  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  Integrated  regional  planning  among 
MAPP  members  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  large  regional  power  pool. 

4.  To  establish  procedures  and  organiza- 
tion for  coordinating  the  research  activities 
of  MAPP  members  In  planning,  constructing, 
and  operating  an  Integrated  electric  power 
system  utilizing  the  latest  technological  de- 
velopments In  high-voltage  transmission, 
generation  facilities,  and  fuel  sources,  and 
further,  to  work  toward  making  the  result- 
ing benefits  of  better  service  and  lower  cost 
available  to  all  MAPP  memt)ers 

5.  To  establish  procedures  and  organiza- 
tion for  developing  coordination  with  other 
adjacent  electric  power  suppliers'  produc- 
tion and  transmission  facilities.  Including 
those  of  Federal  agencies.  Insofar  as  such 
coordination  and  cooperation  does  not  re- 
strict, dominate,  or  otherwise  Interfere  with 
the  individual  MAPP  member's  corporate 
freedom  or  initiative  In  supplying  the  pres- 
ent and  long-range  electric  power  require- 
ments of  its  consumers. 
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«.  To  recognize  the  right  and  obligatloa 
of  each  MAPP  member,  regardleee  of  alas  or 
type  of  corporate  organization,  to  supply 
generation  and  tranamlsalon  facilities  pro- 
portionate to  Its  electric  power  require- 
ments, and  further,  to  recognize  the  right  of 
each  MAPP  member  to  have  the  final  deci- 
sion as  to  the  facilities  It  will  own. 

7.  To  recognize  the  needs  and  to  plan  for 
the  participation  of  municipal  systems  in 
tlie  development  of  area  electric  power  sop- 
ply  facilities  and  to  provide  a  method  where- 
by the  municipal  systems  may  share  in  the 
benefits  of  regional  power  pool  development 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  the  munici- 
pals' freedom  of  action  and  local  Initiative 
In  meeting  their  responsibilities  to  their 
consumers. 

8.  To  recognize  the  right  of  electric  co- 
operatives to  provide  their  respective  genera- 
tion and  transmission  requirements  where 
such  facilities  are  locally  owned  and  com- 
pletely and  solely  controlled  by  the  coopera- 
tives' members. 

(Slide  4.) 

To  get  an  Idea  of  why  such  big  power 
operations  are  feasible  today  let's  first  k>ok 
back  half  a  century  to  the  early  days  of  the 
power  business.  The  electric  power  business 
of  60  years  ago  can  be  compared  with  the 
automobile  transportation  industry  of  that 
day.  Not  too  many  people  owned  cars  and 
those  that  had  them  didn't  go  very  fast  or 
very  far.  There  was  no  need  for  big  auto- 
mobile factories  and  superhighways  then, 
and  building  them  would  have  been  a  waste 
of  time,  effort,  and  money.  The  cars  and 
the  roads  of  50  years  ago.  then,  served  their 
purposes  pretty  well. 
(Slide  5.) 

And,  Just  as  our  modern  automobile  manu- 
facturing industry  and  our  modern  highway 
systems  have  developed,  electric  generation 
and  transmission  systems  have  been  great- 
ly expanded  and  modernized  to  keep  pace 
with  the  tremendous  Increase  in  tue  of  elec- 
tric power.  The  average  residential  electrlo 
customer  today  uses  about  6  times  as  much 
electricity  as  he  did  only  35  years  ago.  Rapid 
fxipulation  growth  is  continuing,  along  with 
steady  Increases  In  per  capita  use  of  elec- 
tricity. It  U  estimated  that  by  1080  the  total 
peak  demand  for  electricity  by  MAPP  mem- 
ber customers  will  be  23  mllUon  kilowatts. 
more  than  3  times  the  present  total  demand. 
These  growing  needs  call  for  really  large- 
scale  Integrated  operations  such  as  thoee 
planned  by  the  Midcontinent  Area  Power 
Planners. 
(SUde  6.) 

How,  specifically,  will  MAPP  carry  out 
these  operations?  Through  construction  of 
giant,  extra  high  voltage  tranamlsalon  lines 
and  large,  highly  efficient  electric  generating 
unlu,  through  greater  Interezchange  of  low- 
cost  power.  I 
(SUde  7.)  ' 

Tying  the  MAPP  members  together  and 
with  neighboring  utility  systems  will  be  a 
Riant  network  of  electrical  superhighways — 
tranamlssion  lines  operating  at  230,000  volta, 
345.000  volts,  and  possibly  higher.  Techno- 
logical advances  in  transmission  engineering 
have  made  possible  these  higher  voltage 
lines  that  can  move  much  larger  amounts  ot 
power.  Thousands  of  miles  of  theee  extra 
high  voltage  lines,  called  EHV  lines  in  the 
industry,  are  planned  for  construction 
throughout  thU  area  during  the  coming 
years.  Compare  them  to  the  network  of 
superhighways  now  being  built  to  carry 
thousands  more  vehicles.  The  electrical 
superhighways  will  carry  huge  volimies  of 
electricity  for  tomorrow's  power  needs 
(Slide  8.) 

Here  are  the  new  additions  to  this  area's 
hlRh-voltage  electric  transmission  map 
presently  planned  by  MAPP  members  aad 
other  area  power  suppliers  between  now  and 
1980.  These  suppliers  will  co<^Mrate  to  btUld 
a  toui  of  some  5,400  mile*  ot  346.000-  and 
230.000-volt  transmission  linea.  MAPP  mem- 


bers will  spend  more  than  $280  million 
on  these  electrical  superhighways  and 
aseoelated  facilities.  'Wlille  some  of  these 
lines  will  be  built  by  utilities  outside  of  the 
area  8«-red  by  MAPP  members,  they  will  be 
completely  Integrated  with  the  MAPP  lines 
and  systems  and,  therefore,  are  Inseparable 
from  MAPP's  plans  for  the  future. 

Although  the  230.000-volt  line  between  the 
Twin  Cities  and  Duluth  was  completed  In 
May  1963,  it  Is  shown  here  because  of  Its 
Importance  In  the  network.  The  lines  be- 
tween the  Twin  Cities  and  Chicago  and  be- 
tween the  Twin  Cities  and  St.  Louis  are 
being  planned  in  detail  right  now.  One  com- 
plete circuit  between  the  Twin  Cities  and 
Chicago  Is  scheduled  to  be  completed  In  1966. 
It  will  connect  the  MAPP  system  with  three 
Wisconsin  electric  companies  and  Common- 
wealth Bdlson  Co.  in  Chicago.  The  entire 
line  to  St.  liOUls  is  scheduled  to  be  completed 
In  1©69.  It  will  connect  seven  electric  com- 
panies In  MAPP  and  in  addition  will  tie  to- 
gether 3  power  pools  having  a  total  of  16 
members.  The  other  lines  shown  on  this 
map  will  be  completed  between  1968  and 
1980. 

(Slide  9.) 

MAPP  members  are  by  no  means  alone  in 
their  planning  for  the  future.  Similar  In- 
tegrated operations  and  power  pool  and  line 
developments  are  being  planned  all  across 
the  country.  The  gray  lines  on  this  map 
show  the  great  network  of  existing  major 
transmission  lines  in  the  United  States  car- 
rying electricity  between  population  centers, 
between  electric  utility  systems,  and  from 
generating  plants.  The  red  lines  represent 
the  major  transmission  line  additions  sched- 
uled to  be  made  between  now  and  1970. 
Many  of  these  additions  will  be  in  the  super- 
highway class — 345,000  volts  and  up.  Ifs 
Interesting  to  note  that  the  United  States 
present  total  of  more  than  300,000  miles  of 
electric  transmission  lines  Is  about  five  times 
the  transmission  line  mileage  in  Russia,  al- 
though Russia  has  about  three  times  the 
land  area  of  this  country. 
<8Ilde  10.) 

Such  high-voltage  lines  will  make  It  pos- 
sible to  exchange  huge  blocks  of  electric 
power  with  the  speed  of  light  between  the 
areas  and  utilities  connected.  This  Is  im- 
portant to  the  MAPP  concept  of  big,  regional 
power  operations  In  the  future. 
(Slide  11.) 

This  slide  depicU  the  existing  transmis- 
sion lines  between  the  Twin  Cities  and  Chi- 
cago, which  are  in  the  range  of  115,000  volts. 
These  present  facilities  have  a  capacity  of 
40,000  kilowatts,  or  enough  to  serve  40,000 
homes. 
(Slide  12.) 

But  the  345 ,000- volt  electrical  superhigh- 
way between  the  Twin  Cities  and  Chicago 
will  have  a  capacity  of  360,000  kilowatts,  or 
enough  to  serve  360,000  homes.  This  Is  real 
mass  transportation  of  electric  power 
(Slide  13.) 

The  biggest  reason  for  integrating  the  op- 
erations of  the  MAPP  member  systems 
through  such  high-voltage  transmission  lines 
and  through  more  Interconnections  is  to  save 
yon  money.  The  electric  utility  industry  has 
about  reached  a  peak  of  efficiency  In  pro- 
ducing power  with  present  methods.  Yet 
costs  of  materials  and  other  operating  costs 
continue  to  rise.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  off- 
set these  rising  costs  Is  to  integrate  the  op- 
eration of  utility  systems.  The  principal  goal 
of  MAPP,  as  you  have  seen,  is  to  Intercon- 
nect and  pool  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
In  order  to  achieve  the  maximum  sarings 
possible. 
(Slide  14.) 

To  get  an  Idea  of  the  kind  of  money  we're 
talking  about,  one  of  the  MAAP  members 
estimates  that  its  Investment  savings  alone 
from  use  of  the  planned  345.000-volt  lines 
to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Omaha  will  total 
about  $38  mllUon  from  1966  through  1980. 
Theee  savings  will  result  from  that  utility's 


Integrated  operation  with  the  other  utUltles 
connected  by  these  lines.  Comparable  sav- 
ings will  be  realized  by  other  MAPP  members 
through  Integrated  operation.  These  savings 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  assuring  continued 
low-cost  electric  power  for  our  customers. 
Following  are  eight  big  moneysavers  possible 
for  MAPP  members  through  Integrated  oper- 
ations and  extra  high  voltage  line  con- 
struction. 
(Slide  15.) 

A  power  supplier  gets  more  for  Its  money 
with  higher  voltage  transmission  lines. 
(Slide  16.) 

This  chart  shows  Just  how  a  utility  gets 
more  for  Its  investment  by  building  and 
operating  extra  high  voltage  transmission 
lines.  As  you  heard  earlier,  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  new  345,000-volt  line  planned 
between  the  Twin  Cities  and  Chicago  will  be 
360,000  kilowatts,  nine  times  the  capacity  of 
the  existing  transmission  facilities  in  the 
115,000-volt  range  between  the  two  areas. 
The  cost  of  building  a  345.000-volt  trans- 
mission line  runs  around  $60,(XX:  i>er  mile, 
while  the  cost  of  constructing  a  115,0(X)-volt 
line  averages  about  $20,000  per  mile.  So. 
while  a  345,000-volt  line  cost  about  three 
times  as  much  money  to  build  as  a  115.000- 
volt  line,  we  can  transmit  nine  times  as  much 
power  over  it.  That's  a  3-to-l  beneflt-to- 
cost  ratio  that  Is  mighty  attractive. 
(Slide  17.) 

The  big  new  electrical  superhighways 
planned  will  eliminate  the  need  for  many 
smaller,  lower  voltage  transmission  lines  to 
be  built.  It's  the  same  as  when  a  big  four- 
lane  superhighway  is  biillt  to  carry  a  large 
volume  of  traffic  •  •  •  there's  no  necessity 
then  for  building  smaller  trunk  roads  In  the 
same  area.  For  example.  It  was  Initially 
planned  to  build  two  230.000-volt  lines  from 
the  Twin  Cities  to  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  to  pro- 
vide for  growing  power  requirements  In  the 
latter  area.  The  345.0(X)-volt  line  between 
the  Twin  Cities  and  Chicago,  passing  through 
Eau  Claire,  will  take  the  place  of  the  230,000- 
volt  lines  originally  planned. 
(Slide  18.) 

An  electric  utility  operating  by  itself  must 
maintain  a  certain  reserve  of  electric  gener- 
ating capability  over  the  highest  demand  for 
power  to  be  prepared  for  an  emergency.  In 
fact,  a  utility  must  have  spare  generating 
capability  ready  for  use  at  all  times.  But 
when  two  or  more  electric  utUitles  Integrate 
their  operations  and  pool  their  generating 
reserves  through  high-voltage  Interconnec- 
tions, each  can  lower  Its  reserve.  A  utility 
can  then  depend  on  Its  pool  neighbors  for 
a  certain  amount  of  power  to  carry  It  through 
an  emergency.  Thus,  each  utUlty  In  the  pool 
saves  some  Investment  In  spare  generating 
capability. 
(Slide  19.) 

You  know  from  your  own  experience  that 
use  of  electricity  varies  from  season  to  sea- 
son. This,  of  course,  affects  the  operations 
of  your  local  electric  power  supplier  and  the 
amount  of  generating  capability  It  must 
have  ready  to  meet  the  power  demands  dur- 
Ing  a  given  season.  In  the  past  each  utility 
has  installed  enough  generating  capability. 
Including  the  necessary  reserve  for  emer- 
gencies, to  meet  its  peak  demand  on  Its  own. 
Theae  seasons  of  peak  demand,  however,  vary 
among  electric  utilities.  And  through  high- 
voltage  interconnections  and  pooling,  elec- 
tric power  suppliers  can  take  advantage  of 
this  diversity  of  peak  demands  among  the 
participating  systems. 

As  an  example,  most  of  the  member  utili- 
ties In  the  northern  part  of  the  MAPP  area 
usually  experience  their  yearly  peak  de- 
mands for  power  in  tt»e  winter.  On  the 
other  hand,  MAPP  members  to  the  south 
have  their  annual  peak  demands  in  the 
summer. 
(Slide  20.) 

So,  under  integrated  operations.  ICAPP 
power  suppUers  In  the  north  wDl  have  spare 
power  to  send  over  the  extra  high  voltag* 
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Uxi«a  to  th*  aouUiem  membera  In  the  tum- 
mer  to  help  tlMBi  meet  their  peek  demande. 
(SUde  ai.) 

And  when  winter  cckmee,  aouthern  litAPP 
member*  will  have  extre  power  to  deliver  to 
the  northern  gjaXmmm  to  help  them  meet  their 
peaks.  Such  eeeeonal  ezchaoges  of  power 
make  It  poailble  for  utility  aystems  In  a 
power  pool  to  reduce  their  generating  capa- 
bility. They  can  depend  on  the  other  mem- 
ber utlllUee  to  help  them  meet  their  peaka. 
(Slide  23.) 

Building  en  extra  high  voltage  transmis- 
sion line  to  make  poaslble  reductions  In  gen- 
erating oapehtllty  means  great  savings.  Let  s 
say  that  two  power  suppliers  build  a  346.000- 
volt  tranemlaelon  line  connection  between 
them  at  a  totel  eoat  of  about  $22  million 
By  pooling  reeerree  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  diversity  of  their  peak  demands  through 
use  of  the  line,  the  two  power  suppliers  can 
reduce  their  combined  generaUng  capability 
by  a  total  of  400.000  kllowatu.  A  400.000- 
kllowatt  eleetrtc  generating  unit  would  cost 
about  t48  million,  compared  with  the  922 
million  for  the  transmission  line  This  is  a 
saving  of  $26  million  through  construction 
of  the  line. 
(SUde  23.) 

The  availability  of  large  blocks  of  electric 
power  over  high-voltage  transmission  lines 
will  make  It  poaelble  to  defer  construe Uon 
of  costly  new  electric  generating  units.  One 
of  the  MAPP  members,  for  example,  was  able 
to  defer  a  construction  start  on  a  new  929 
million  generating  unit  for  a  year  for  this 
reason.  This  repreeenU  a  saving  of  tS.TOO.- 
000  In  annual  Axed  charges.  Power  was  as- 
sured the  MAPP  utility  over  the  new  230,000- 
volt  transmission  line  between  the  Twin 
Cities  and  Duluth,  and  through  other  high- 
voltage  InterconnecUons.  A  MAPP  power 
supplier  also  expects  to  be  able  to  defer  a 
start  on  another  new  generating  unit  for  a 
year  and  postpone  a  large  expenditure  by 
obtaining  capacity  over  the  Twin  Cltles- 
Chlcago  345.000-voIt  line  In  1966.  Other 
MAPP  members  likewise  will  realize  savings, 
through  deferral  of  generating  units 
(Slide  24.) 

After  a  generating  unit  has  been  deferred 
it  will  be  possible  to  make  it  larger  than 
originally  scheduled.  The  power  needs  of 
the  utility  building  the  unit  will  have  grown. 
as  will  the  needs  of  the  other  Interconnected 
utilities  that  may  receive  power  from  the 
unit.  By  deferring  construction  of  a  new 
generating  unit  from  1966  to  1967.  one  of 
the  MAPP  members  will  be  able  to  Increase 
the  size  of  the  imlt  from  the  250.000  kllo- 
watu Initially  planned  to  possibly  500.000 
kilowatts.  And  a  larger  unit  such  as  this 
costs  less  per  kilowatt  to  build. 
(Slide  2S.) 

Here  you  see  how  the  cost  of  a  unit  goes 
down  per  kilowatt  as  the  size  Increases.  A 
260.000-kllowatt  unit  would  cost  about  $133 
per  kUowatt  to  build,  while  a  600.000-kllo- 
watt  unit  would  cost  about  $118  per  kilo- 
watt. That's  a  saving  of  915  per  kilowatt. 
or  a  total  of  •7,AO0.00O  less  than  what  It 
would  cost  to  buOld  two  250,000-kllowatt 
units. 

(Slide  20.) 

Larger  generating  units  cost  less  to  op- 
erate. In  terms  of  both  fuel  and  labor.  And 
In  an  Integrated  network  of  utility  systems. 
It  will  be  these  larger,  more  economically 
operated  units  that  wUl  provide  the  bulk  of 
the  power  requirements.  The  most  efficient 
unit  In  an  integrated  network  will  be  op- 
erated the  m43st,  then  the  second  most  effi- 
cient and  so  CO.  The  economic  benefits  of 
such  generator  operation  win  accrue  to  all  of 
the  Integrated  systems. 
(SUde  27.) 

When  an  electric  utility  operating  by  it- 
self builds  a  new  generating  unit.  It  normally 
makes  the  unit  large  enough  to  take  care  of 
the  utUlty's  needs  for  several  years  In  the 
future.  Thus,  at  the  time  the  new  unit  Is 
completed,  the  utility  has  more  power  than 


It  needs  This  graph  shows  what  happens 
The  diagonal  line  from  the  bottom  left  to 
the  top  right  shows  customer  demand  (ur 
electricity  Increasing  at  a  fairly  constant 
rate.  The  stepped  line  above  the  customer 
power  denutnd  line  represents  the  generating 
capability  of  the  utility  You  can  see  that 
an  Indepjendently  operated  utility  has  an 
excess  of  generating  capability  fur  a  perUKl 
of  time  after  the  installation  of  each  new 
unit.  This,  of  course,  Is  a  waste  of  generat- 
ing capability  and  Insestnient.  at  leivst 
temporarily. 
(Slide  28  ) 

But.  when  a  group  of  power  suppliers  p<x)l 
their  needs,  ma.tlnium  use  cim  be  made  of  a 
new  generating  unit  from  the  time  It  Is 
completed.  The  other  member  utilities  sim- 
ply use  the  excess  power  frum  the  unit  This 
sharing  of  excess  generating  capability  Is 
particularly  Important  to  the  concept  of 
Integrated  utility  operation  and  power  pool- 
ing A  power  supplier  can  take  advantage 
of  the  savings  from  building  and  operating 
a  large  generating  unit  because  other  sup- 
pliers will  use  the  extra  capability  from 
such  a  unit  temporarily  And.  the  sup- 
pliers purcha.sini<  thLs  power  thus  can  defer 
construction  of  their  own  generation  for  a 
time 

There  are  other  benefits,  loo,  besides  dol- 
lar savings  from  Inregratetl  operation  among 
electric  utility  system.-i 
(Slide  29  I 

Electric  service  will  become  even  more 
dep>endable  for  customers  served  by  the  In- 
tegrated utilities  m  MAPP  In  the  event  of 
an  emergency  on  one  utility  system.  Its 
neighbors  can  Immediately  supply  It  with 
large  blocks  of  power  ever  the  electrical 
superhighways. 
(Slide  30  ) 

These  t)eneflt8  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
MAPP  plana  are  further  proof  that  local 
power  suppliers  are  ready  and  willing  to 
move  ahead  with  whatever  programs  are 
needed  to  assure  their  customers  the  beat 
possible  service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
And  It  Is  certiilnlv  In  the  best  Interests  t>f 
the  customers  and  the  communities  served 
by  theee  local  suppliers  for  them  to  do  the 
Job. 

(Slide  31  ) 

Local  ownership,  control,  and  operation  of 
power  supply  facilities  means  local  responsi- 
bility and  better  service  It  means  that  tax- 
payers' money  won't  be  spent  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment  for  transmission  lines  that  local 
suppliers  want  to  build. 
(Slide  32  ) 
We    ask    you    to    remember    these    points: 

1.  MAPPs  membership  includes  Investor- 
owned  electric  companies  A  rural  electric 
cooperative,  and  a  public  power  district 
who  sure  Joining  In  a  large,  regional  power- 
pooling  effort. 

2.  These  local,  independent  fjower  sup- 
pliers are  ready  and  able  to  do  this  Job 
The  Federal  Government  does  not  have  to 
do  It 

3  This  means  savings  for  taxpayers 

4  MAPP  members  are  strongly  opposed  to 
any  type  of  Federal  domination  of  the  power 
supply  or  power  transmission  systems  In 
this  area 

5.  MAPP  members  can  and  will  make  their 
own  Investments  to  obtain  savings  for  their 
customers. 

6.  MAPP's  ultimate  objective  Is  U)  obtain 
the  most  economical  power  possible  for  all 
electric  customers  in  this  area. 

(Slide  33  ) 

Mr.  METCALP  A  study  of  the 
minutes  of  the  July  18  meeting  reflects 
considerable  discussion  of  the  statement 
of  principles  of  the  group  A  copy  of  the 
statement  of  principles  is  embodied  in 
the  script  I  have  just  oCTt'red  for  the 
record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  include  In  the  Record  a  revision 


of  the  sttiteinent  of  policy  which  I  am 
advised,  contains  the  suggestiona  for  re- 
vision made  by  the  Minnesota  Power  k 
LiRht  Co  .  and  a  final,  one-page  draft. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

Minnesota      Power      &      Light      Revision — 
Statement  of  Policy    Midcontinent  Akea 

PoWEa    PLANNEaa 

Midcontinent  Area  Power  Planners'  mem- 
bership Is  open  to  all  local  electric  power 
suppliers  who  have  a  continuing  responsi- 
bility for  supplying  the  electric  power  re- 
quirements for  their  respective  customers 
and  members  and  who  have  assixilated  with 
the  MAPP  group  in  the  interest  of  provid- 
ing better  electric  service  at  the  lowest  rea- 
sonable costs  for  their  consumers  and  who 
subscribe  to  the  following  objectives: 

1  To  support  the  principle  that  every  local 
electric  supplier  In  the  north-central  area 
h.ui  the  basic  right  to  own.  control,  and 
operate  the  electric  facilities  required  to  pro- 
vide the  best  quality  of  electric  service  to 
Its  respective  consumers,  consistent  with  the 
lowest   reasonable  cost  possible 

2  To  protect  the  Interest  and  rights  of 
each  local  electric  supplier  to  operate  and 
maintain  control  of  Its  respective  electric 
facilities  and  to  oppose  any  electric  power 
.supplier  whether  Federal.  Investor  owned,  co- 
operative, or  municipal  which  shall  attempt 
to  dominate,  control,  or  restrict  the  genera- 
tion or  transmission  of  power  in  the  area 

3  To  promote  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  Integrated  regional  planning  among 
M.APP  members  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  large  regional  power  pool 

4  To  establish  procedures  and  organiza- 
tion for  coordinating  the  research  activities 
of  MAPP  members  In  planning,  constructing, 
and  operating  an  integrated  electric  power 
svstem  utilizing  the  latest  technological  de- 
velopments in  high  voltage  transmission, 
generation  facilities,  and  fuel  sources,  and 
further,  to  work  towards  making  the  result- 
ing benefits  of  better  service  and  lower  cost 
aviUlable  to  all   MAPP  members. 

5  To  establish  procedvires  and  organiza- 
tion for  developing  coordination  between 
other  adjacent  electric  power  suppliers' 
production  and  transmission  facilities.  In- 
cluding Federal  agencies.  Insofar  as  such  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  does  not  restrict, 
dominate,  or  otherwise  Interfere  with  the  In- 
dividual MAPP  member's  corporate  freedom 
or  Initiative  In  supplying  the  present  and 
long-range  electric  power  requirements  of 
Its  consumers 

8  To  recognize  the  right  and  obligation  of 
each  MAPP  memt>er,  regardless  of  size  or 
type  of  corp<5rftte  organization,  to  own  or 
otherwise  provide  by  suitable  contractual 
arrangement,  generation  and  transmission 
fnoUlties  proportionate  to  Its  electric  power 
requirements,  and  further,  to  recognize  the 
right  of  each  MAPP  member  to  have  the  final 
derision    as   to  the   facilities   they   will    own 

7  To  recognize  the  needs  and  to  plan  for 
the  participation  of  municipal  generating 
systems  In  the  development  of  area  electric 
power  supplv  facilities  and  to  provide  a  basis 
for  the  municipals  to  share  In  the  benefits  of 
regional  p<iwer  pool  development  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  protect  the  municipal's  free- 
dom of  action  and  local  Initiative  In  meet- 
ing their  responsibilities  to  their  respective 
consumers 

8  To  recognize  the  right  of  electric  coop- 
eratives to  provide  their  respective  genera- 
tion and  transmission  requirements  where 
such  facilities  are  locally  owned  and  com- 
pletely and  solely  controlled  by  the  coopera- 
tives' members 

Statxment    of    Policy    Midcontinent    Akxa 

PowEX  Planners 

MAPP    membership    Is    open    to    all    local 

electric   power  suppliers    who  are   dedicated 

to  furnishing  the  best  possible  electric  serv- 
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ice  at  the  lowest  reasonable  coet  to  all  con- 
sumers   thereof    In    the   midcontinent    area 
and     who     subscribe     to     the     following 
objectives: 

1  To  support  the  principle  of  local  con- 
trol and  operation  of  electric  power  facilities. 

2  To  promote  Integrated  regional  plan- 
ning among  MAPP  members  toward  the 
ei,t.ibllshment  of  a  regional  power  pool. 

3.  To  recognize  the  right  and  obligation 
of  each  MAPP  member,  regardless  of  size  or 
type  of  corporate  organization,  to  own  or 
otherwise  provide  for  the  facilities  required 
to  supply  the  present  and  long-range  elec- 
tric  power  requirements  of  its  consumers. 

4  To  recognize  the  need  for  existing  mu- 
nicipal generating  systems  to  share  in  the 
benefits  of  Integrated  regional  planning. 

5.  To  provide  an  organization  for  coor- 
dinating the  activities  of  MAPP  members  In 
planning,  constructing,  and  operating  an  in- 
tegrated electric  power  system  utilizing  the 
latest  technological  developments  in  high 
voltage  transmission,  generation  facilities, 
and  fuel  sources. 

6.  To  provide  an  organization  for  develop- 
ing coordination  with  adjacent  electric  power 
suppliers,  including  the  Federal  agencies.  In- 
sofar OS  such  coordination  does  not  Interfere 
with  each  MAPP  member's  Individuality, 
local   Initiative,   and    corporate   freedom. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Some  of  the  things 
left  out  of  the  final  draft  are  more  sig- 
nificant than  what  went  in.  The  Minne- 
sota Power  &  Light  Co.  thrust  at  Federal 
encroachment  was  left  out.  But  it  is  in 
the  background.  It  has  not  been  rubbed 
out  of  the  minds  of  the  participants. 
The  party  who  supplied  these  documents 
has  written: 

This  meeting  was  a  revelation.  It  was 
surprising  to  see  the  diverse  people  attending 
and  the  apparent  unanimity  of  purpose  in 
opposition  to  Federal  activity. 

He  also  commented : 

I  think  the  Minnesota  Power  &  Light 
changes  are  clearly  aimed  at  removing  as 
many    references    to    the    co-op's    rights    as 

possible. 

The  company  succeeded  in  getting  out 
an  allusion  to  co-op  rights. 

One  further  document,  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  group,  is  a  memorandum 
of  understanding  signed  by  its  members 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  put 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum of  understanding  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Memorandum  or  Undkistakding 

This  memorandum  of  understanding,  made 

this day  of ,  19 — .  between  the 

kx:al  power  suppliers  in  the  North  Central 
States  area  signatory  hereto,  herein  referred 
to  as  the  "parties,"  witnesseth: 

Whereas  the  parties  are  the  owners  or 
operators  of  electric  generating  and  trans- 
mission facilities  and  are  engaged  In  the 
business  of  generating  and  transmitting 
electric  energy  to  the  general  public  or  to 
other  electric  distributing  agencies;  and 

Whereas  the  operating  areas  of  the  parties 
cl.Tsely  adjoin  each  other  and  are  wholly  or 
partially  within  the  States  of  Iowa,  BClnne- 
soia.  Nebraska.  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Wisconsin,  and  their  systems  are  already 
interconnected  by  transmission  lines  and  are 
operating  In  synchronism  or  are  capable  of 
being  Interconnected;  and 

Whereas  the  aforesaid  systems  of  the  |>ar- 
ties  are  also  interconnected  and  are  operat- 
ing In  synchronism  with  the  systems  of  the 
■ther  electric  suppliers  in  the  area,  aU  of 
which  systems  together  constitute  an  Inte- 
grated transmission  grid  blanketing  the 
North  Central  States  area;  and 


Whereas  the  parties  have  long  recognized 
the  benefits  of  power  pooling  arrangements, 
and  certain  of  the  parties  are  presently  ob- 
taining sulMtantial  benefits  through  partic- 
ipation in  power  pool  agreements  covering 
subareas  of  the  North  Central  States  area 
and  through  various  bilateral  interconnec- 
tion agreements;  and 

Whereas  the  parties  have  the  responsibility 
to  furnish  electric  service  at  the  lowest  rea- 
sonable cost  to  the  consumers  thereof,  and 
recognize  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to 
the  consumers  on  their  respective  systems 
by  the  coordination  of  the  installation  and 
operation  of  generation  and  transmission  fa- 
cilities; and 

Whereas  the  parties  desire  to  further  co- 
ordinate the  planning  for  the  installation 
of  generation  and  transmission  facilities  by 
the  various  pool  groups  and  other  power 
suppliers  in  the  North  Central  States  area 
which  may  be  required  to  supply  the  in- 
creasing requirements  of  their  consumers; 
and 

Whereas  the  parties  desire  to  cooperate 
with  the  Federal  agencies  In  regional  EHV 
and  other  studies; 

Now  therefore,  the  parties  mutually  un- 
derstand and  agree  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  primary  objective  of  the  or- 
ganization shall  be  to  develop  Integrated 
regional  planning  among  the  parties  and 
other  adjacent  groups  including  the  Federal 
agencies. 

2.  That  membership  in  the  organization 
shall  be  open  to  all  local  power  suppliers  in 
the  area  who  are  owners  or  operators  of 
electric  generation  and  transmission  facili- 
ties and  whose  systems  are  interconnected 
by  transmission  lines  and  operating  in  syn- 
chronism or  are  capable  of  such  intercon- 
nection and  operation. 

3.  That  membership  in  the  organization 
may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  notifica- 
tion to  the  other  parties. 

4.  That  the  coordination  of  all  activities, 
ptu^uant  to  this  memorandum  of  under- 
standing, shall  be  directed  by  a  management 
committee  consisting  of  a  representative 
designated  by  each  of  the  parties. 

5.  That  the  management  committee  shall, 
among  other  things,  have  the  responsibility 
for  appointing  a  planning  committee  of 
qtiallfled  engineers  who  are  representative  of 
the  group  and  for  developing  a  more  detailed 
agreement  to  guide  the  operations  of  the 
organization. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto 
have  caused  this  memorandum  of  under- 
standing to  be  executed  by  their  duly  au- 
thorized officers  as  of  the  day  and  year  first 
written  above. 


By 


(Organization) 


(Title) 


(Date) 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  publicity  release  approved  to 
be  issued  in  connection  with  tomorrow 
night's  $2,200  affair,  at  which  Members 
of  Congress  are  to  provide  scenery  for 
news  media  people,  other  thought  lead- 
ers, local  politicians,  and  so  forth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  draft  of 
the  publicity  release  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  $2^  billion  power  development  program 
for  mid-America  was  outlined  tonight  by 
22  Midwestern  power  suppliers  to  the  con- 
gressional delegations  of  10  States  at  a 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C. 

SlmUar  presentations  of  the  far-reaching 
plans  were  made  to  press  and  civic  leaders  in 
Duluth  and  other  key  cities  in  the  Midwest 
Involved  in  the  giant  power  network. 


This  power  development  program  which 
may  set  a  national  pattern  for  coordinated 
power  operations  includes  a  $280  mUllon 
network  of  extra  high  voltage  lines,  the  law- 
makers were  told.  It  Is  being  carried  for- 
ward by  Midcontinent  Area  Power  Planners. 
MAPP  Is  comprised  of  seven  large  rural 
electric  cooperatives'  systems,  the  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  Public  Power  District,  and  14  in- 
vestor-owned electric  companies,  including 
Minnesota  Power  &  Light  Co.  These  power 
suppliers  operate  in  Minnesote,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Nebraska. 
"MAPP  will  eventually  become  one  of  the 
world's  largest  power  pools,  exchanging  large 
blocks  of  power  among  its  meml>ers  over  Its 
5,400  miles  of  230,000-volt  and  345,000-volt 
transmission  lines,"  A.  H.  Herbert,  M.  P.  &  L. 
president,  said. 

"Thus  electric  customers  in  the  10  States 
will  be  assured  the  lowest  cost  power  possible, 
continued  high  standards  of  service,  and 
continued  local  control  of  their  power  sup- 
ply." 

Emphasis  in  MAPP  is  on  local  control,  he 
added.  "One  of  the  keystones  of  the  or- 
ganization is  the  right  of  self-determination 
by  the  22  utility  systems  participating  in  the 
F«-ogram.  3ach  is  free  to  determine  the  best 
course  to  follow  in  providing  electric  service 
while  coordinating  its  operations  and  plan- 
ning with  MAPP." 

MAPP  planning  through  1980  is  being  made 
known  in  detail  to  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies Involved  in  producing  and  marketing 
electric  power,  Herbert  said. 

"We  hope  that  the  Federal  Oovernment 
will  want  to  Join  with  us  in  a  long-range 
program  of  Integrated  operation  and  regional 
power  planning"  he  added. 

"But  MAPP  Is  going  ahead  with  or  with- 
out the  Government.  The  program  Ls  sound 
in  every  way— financially,  technically,  and 
philosophically  because  it  is  the  cheapest 
and  best  way  to  produce  and  distribute  elec- 
tric power  and  at  the  same  time  retains  lo- 
cal control  of  the  utUlty  systems." 

Total  demands  for  electric  pxawer  of  the 
MAPP  member  utilities,  now  at  6.5  mlUlon 
kilowatts,  will  reach  an  estimated  23  mil- 
lion kilowatts  by  1980.  Herbert  noted. 

"This  means  tremendous  sums  of  money 
will  have  to  be  Invested  by  MAPP  members 
in  new  generating  facilities,  in  new  trans- 
mission and  distribution  lines,  and  in  other 
facilities,"  he  pointed  out. 

"Our  goal  in  MAPP  is  to  lay  plans  now  to 
form  the  basis  for  Integrated  operations  and 
regional  power  pooling  among  BiAPP  power 
suppliers  so  that  we  can  meet  the  big  power 
needs  of  the  future  efficiently  and  economi- 
cally," he  said.  "This  way,  we  can  assure  our 
customers  continued  low-cost  power." 

MAPP  members  wlU  coordinate  their  re- 
search activities  in  planning,  constructing, 
and  operating  an  Integrated  electric  power 
system  utilizing  the  latest  technological  ad- 
vances In  high-voltage  transmission,  electric 
generation  facilities,  and  fuel  sources.  While 
each  MAPP  i>ower  supplier  will  supply  gen- 
eration and  transmission  facilities  propor- 
tionate to  Ite  electric  power  requirements, 
construction  of  large,  highly  efficient  gen- 
erating units  will  be  coordinated  among 
members  to  provide  the  greatest  economies 
possible. 

The  Senators,  Representatives,  and  their 
administrative  assistants  heard  plans  for 
high-voltage  transmission  lines  spanning 
the  North-Central  States  area,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  exchange  huge  blocks  of  power  in- 
stantly from  Minot.  N.  Dak.,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
or  from  the  Twin  Cities  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.! 
or  from  Chicago  to  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

One  230,000-volt  line  in  the  MAPP  plans 
already  has  been  completed,  from  the  Twin 
Cities  to  Duluth.  Minn.  Detailed  planning 
is  under  way  for  345,000-volt  transmission 
lines  from  the  Twin  Cities  to  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago  and  from  the  Twin  Cities  south 
through    Iowa    to    St.    Louis.      Other    lines 
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pUnned  by  MAFV  mambcn  and  neighbor- 
lac  pow«  wappUmn  will  oonnect  tb«  Twln- 
ClttM-aiooB  W»  Ito  -OmalUi-KMnma  Ctty-St. 
Lovla.  ODMrite-DM  MoAnes-Clxlcago,  Bt.  Loul*- 
Cailcaflo.  ABd  llM  Twin  Cities  with  Nortli 
Dkkota. 

"ThaM  llUM  and  thm  Intasrated  utility 
operations  thmt  tbmy  will  make  poaalble  will 
brine  great  ••▼mfii.'*  Herbert  eaM.  "One  of 
the  MAPP  po««r  nappllara  eetlmatea  that  its 
InTeetment  aaTtnga  alone  through  use  of  the 
Chicago.  St.  lioula  and  Omahs  345.000-Tolt 
lines  betwesa  lM»-80  wUl  total  about  938 
million,  SavUifB  Ilka  this  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  aasurlac  continued  low  electric  rates 
(or  custooMra  at  MAPP  members." 

In  artrtltki  to  dsreloplng  Integrated  opera- 
tions and  r>0onsl  power  pooling  among 
themselvsa.  MAPP  power  suppliers  wish  to 
coordinate  thsir  operations  with  those  of 
adjacent  pover  Baj>pllerB,  Including  Federal 
agencies,  provklsd  thst  such  Joint  efforts  do 
not  in  any  way  restrict  or  interfere  with 
MAPP  laemb— ■*  corporate  freedom  or  Inltla- 
tlTe  In  supplying  the  preeent  and  long-rsnge 
electric  pow  rsqulzements  of  their  cus- 
tomers, tbs  Ooasrsaamsn  were  told. 

"We  wiU  ■trangly  oppose  any  attempt  by 
the  Vedsral  Oovsmment  to  dominate,  con- 
trol, or  rsstrlet  ths  generation  or  tranamls- 
slon  of  powsr  In  the  area."  MAPP  spokesmen 
emphsslasd.  "Ws  want  to  work  In  harmony 
with  other  adjacent  power  suppliers  but  only 
on  eqiial  tenna  that  will  protect  the  right 
of  each  MAPP  mamber  to  operate  and  main- 
tain control  ot  Its  own  electrical  facilities. 

The  present  mambers  of  the  Mldcontlnent 
Area  Power  Planners  are  Black  HUls  Power 
Jk  Ught  Co..  Bapid  City,  8.  Dak..  Central 
Power  Xleetrte  CoqiMratlTe.  Mlnot.  N.  Dak.; 
Cooperative  Power  Association.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.;  Dalryland  Power  Cooperative.  La- 
crosse. Wis.;  Bastam  Iowa  Light  &  Power 
Cooperatlvai.  Wilton  Junction.  Iowa;  Inter- 
state Power  Co..  Dnbuque.  Iowa;  Iowa  Elec- 
tric Light  &  Power  Co..  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa; 
lowa-minola  Oas  it  Eectrlc  Co..  Daven- 
part,  Iowa;  Iowa  Power  &  Light  Co.. 
Des  Molnas,  Iowa;  Iowa  Public  Serrlce 
Co.,  Slo\ix  City.  Iowa;  Iowa  Southern  Utilities 
Co..  Centarrllla.  Iowa;  Lake  Superior  District 
Power  Co.,  Ashland.  Wis.;  Minnesota  Power 
*  Light  Co..  Duluth.  Minn.;  Mlnnkota 
Power  CooparatlTC,  Grand  Porks.  N.  Dak.; 
Montana-Dakota  UtUltlee  Co..  Minneapolis. 
Minn.;  Northam  Minneapolis  Power  Associa- 
tion, Virginia,  Minn.;  Northern  States  Power 
Co..  Mlnnaapolls,  Minn.;  Northwestern 
Public  Service  Co..  Huron.  S.  Dak.;  Omaha 
Public  Power  District.  Omaha.  Nebr.;  Otter 
Tan  Power  Co..  Fergus  Palls.  Minn.;  Rural 
Cooperative  Power  Association,  Elk  River. 
Minn.;  and  Union  Electric  Co..  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Mr.  METCAIiP.  Finally  I  get  down  to 
the  documents  appended  to  the  minutes 
which  Indicate  the  care  to  the  details  of 
our  Invitation  to  t(xnorrow  night's  affair. 

A  draft  of  the  letters  to  be  sent  out  to 
us  on  July  23  was  approved.  Also  we 
were  asajgned  out  among  various  mem- 
bers of  MAPP  to  be  invited. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  RxcoKD  a  eopy  of  our  letter  of  invita- 
tion as  approved  at  Minneapolis  meeting 
and  the  accompanying  table  indicating 
who  was  to  Invite  and  which  member 
was  to  follow  up  with  whom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  copy  of 
the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rccoao,  aa  follows: 

Hon.  Kaju.  E.  Mtmr, 
Senate  Office  BuOding. 
Ron.  Bem  p.  Jaw  saw. 
House  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  DjC. 

DxAS  Sib:  Tba  power  suppliers  In  the  North 
Central  States  bave  formed  an  organisation 
known  as  the  Mldcontlnent  Area  Power  Plan- 


ners (MAPP).  The  purpose  of  this  organi- 
sation Is  to  coordinate  the  planning,  con- 
structloQ.  and  operation  of  the  electric  pow- 
er supply  fadllUss  In  the  area.  A  tabula- 
tion of  the  members  to  date  Is  attached. 
Membership  Is  available  to  any  supplier  In 
the  area  who  rubscrtbee  to  the  principles  and 
objectives  of  this  program.  You  will  note 
the  list  Includes  7  generation  and  trans- 
nxlsslon  cooperatives.  14  Investor -owned  com- 
panies, and  the  Omaha  Public  Power  District. 
The  service  territory  of  these  suppliers  Is  In- 
cluded In  the  States  of  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska.  North  and  South  Dakota.  Montana, 
Missouri,  Wisconsin,  nitnols,  and  Wyoming. 

This  program  la  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives outlined  recently  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  Is  directed  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  Integrated  regional  planning 
among  members  to  form  the  basis  for  a  large 
regional  power  pool  utilizing  the  latest  tech- 
nological advances  In  extra  high  voltage 
transmission,  generation,  and  fuel  sources. 

We  know  the  coordination  of  power  sup- 
ply facilities  and  the  elimination  of  contro- 
versy among  suppliers  are  matters  of  great 
Interest  to  Members  of  Congress.  So  that 
you  might  be  fully  advised,  we  are  arranging 
for  a  presentation  on  Augiist  21  to  explain 
the  complete  pj-ogram  and  benefits  of  this 
organlzaUon.  We  Invite  you  to  attend.  In- 
vitations are  also  being  extended  to  all  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  the  10-State 
area. 

The  presentation  will  be  made  In  the  East 
Room  of  the  Mayflower  Hotel  beginning  with 
a  social  hoxu-  at  6:16  pm.  dinner  at  6  15 
pjn ,  and  the  completion  of  the  program 
not  later  than  8  p.m. 

We  hope  your  schedule  will  permit  you  to 
make  this  date.  Please  feel  free  to  Include 
your  administrative  assistant  and  any  other 
members  of  your  staff  you  may  wish  to  get 
this  information.  We  would  appreciate  be- 
ing advUed  of  your  plans  so  we  can  make  the 
necessary  arrangements. 
Yours  very  truly. 
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Mr.  METCALF.  Attention  has  al- 
ready been  directed  to  the  first  sentence 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  draft 
letter  which  claims  that  the  area 
scheme  "is  consistent  with  the  objectives 
outlined  recently  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission." 

Reference  to  the  Power  Commission 
statement  that  the  survey  is  intended  to 
key   future   expansion  plans  to  a  na- 
tional scale,  rather  than  a  local  or  area 
ba.sis"  belies  that  claim. 

There  is  one  other  claim,  emphasized 
and  reemphasized  in  the  documentation 
of  this  map  plan,  upon  which  I  would 
like  to  comment  and  submit  some  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Herbert  of  the  Minnesota 
Power  &  Light  Co.  is  quoted  in  the  press 
release — and  the  statement  of  policy  and 
slide  scripts  reflect  the  same  claim — 
that  consumers  are  to  be  assured  "the 
lowest  cost  power  possible,  continued 
high  standards  of  service  and  continued 
local  control  of  their  power  supply." 

All    these    allusions    to    local    control 
might  well  be  characterized  as  "MAPP's 
Pap"  for  I  have  looked  up  the  10  prin- 
cipal stockholders  in  the  utility  corpora- 
tions involved  in  MAPP  and  local  stock- 
holders are  few  and  far  between.    The 
10  biggest  stockholders  in  Mr.  Herbert's 
company,  for  example,  are  Carothers  & 
Clark,  of  Wilmington,  Del.;  Don  &  Co., 
of  Kansas  City;   Tegge  L  Co..  of  New 
York  City;   Wonham,  Albert  &  Co..  of 
New  York  City;  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce, 
Fenner  &  Smith,  of  New  York  City;  Cudd 
&  Co..  of  New  York  City;  Brown  Broth- 
ers Harriman   Co.,   of  New  York  City; 
Kidder  Peabody  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City; 
and  Finet  &  Co..  of  Chicago.    Not  one  of 
the  10  biggest  stockholders  in  the  Minne- 
sota company  is  a  Minnesotan. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  put  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  the  10  principal 
stockholders  of  11  of  the  14  private  utili- 
ties involved  in  MAPP  as  taken  from 
their  own  reports  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  The  other  three 
private  companies  are  apparently  so 
••^mall  they  are  not  required  to  file  the 
Information  on  stockholders  with  the 
Securities  Exchange  Commission. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  METCALF.  The  MAPP  group  has 
a  perfect  right  to  come  down  here, 
whether  they  come  from  Minneapolis  or 
New  York,  and  present  this  giant  scheme 
of  theirs  if  they  want  to  do  so.  They 
have  a  right  to  spend  shareholders' 
money,  and  perhaps  legaUy  some  of 
them  can  spend  ratepayers'  money  to 
put  on  a  $2,200  party  for  the  news  media. 
local  politicians  and  thought  leaders  with 
Congressmen  and  Senators  present. 

But  they  have  no  right  to  infer  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  approval  they  do 
not  have,  or  misrepresent  their  area 
plan. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  those  who  go  to 
tlu'  party  tomorrow  night  have  a  respon- 
Mbjlity  to  get  behind  the  materials  which 
will  be  presented  there — to  pull  back  the 
curtain  and  let  the  people  in  the  mid- 
continent  area— and  throughout  the 
Nation— know  what  is  really  going  on. 


This  country  is  in  the  process  of  de- 
termining how  huge  generating  stations, 
interconnected  by  extra  high  voltage 
transmission  lines,  shall  come  to  Amer- 
ica. 

We  need  to  be  sure  that  this  Nation 
gets  more  than  a  system  of  intercon- 
nected power  companies — that  it  gets  a 
bona  fide  national  giant  power  system 
and  energy  supplies  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost. 

Energy  costs  are  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
virtually  everything  we  use.  Economic 
growth,  standards  of  living,  and  our  na- 
tional well-being  are  all  involved  in  the 
assurance  of  abundant  low  cost  energy. 
Congress  needs  to  know — and  to  let 
the  people  know — the  plans  and  policies, 
the  amount  of  regulation  or  the  absence 
of  regulation,  which  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  intends  to  provide. 

Are  Chicago  to  Sioux  Falls,  and  Duluth 
to  St.  Louis  extra  high  voltage  transmis- 
sion lines  to  be  built  without  any  study 
of  their  integration  into  a  national  sys- 
tem? 
Are  Federal  powerlines  to  be  left  out? 
Are    all    cooperatives   and   municipal 
systems  to  get  service,  or  only  those  who 
play  footsie  with  the  private  companies? 
Is  giant  power  to  be  used  to  serve  the 
people,  or  is  it  to  be  used  as  a  tool  to 
accomplish   what  Adolph   Wenzell   and 
the  Dixon-Yates  deal  failed  to  accom- 
plish— the  destruction  of  public  power 
yardsticks? 

Are  giant,  extra-high-voltage  inter- 
state transmission  lines  to  be  built  with- 
out absolute  assurance  that  isolated 
municipal  power  systems  will  be  served 
by  them — and  served  fairly? 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  national 
power  survey?  How  is  it  progressing? 
Is  this  mldcontlnent  MAPP  group  co- 
operating in  that  survey,  or  prematurely 
jumping  the  gun? 

Is  the  national  power  survey  as  now 
proceeding  going  to  result  in  a  highly  ef- 
ficient, low-cost,  giant  power  system  in 
America,  or  is  it  going  to  result  in  a 
scramble  of  comparatively  puny  inter- 
company connections? 

It  is  time  we  found  out.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  time  for  public  hearings  on  how 
the  national  power  survey  is  progressing 
and  the  meaning  of  this  pilot  operation 
of  the  power  companies  in  the  mldcon- 
tlnent area. 

As  one  part  of  such  a  study,  I  expect  to 
suggest  that  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  take  a  look  at  the  effect 
these  developments  will  have  on  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  power  marketing.  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  that,  although  the  Bu- 
reau has  the  largest  transmission  system 
in  the  north-central  area,  it  apparently 
has  not  been  consulted  on  the  MAPP 
plans. 

I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues  who  at- 
tend tomorrow  evening's  party  at  the 
Mayflower  will  listen  carefully.  They 
might  even  take  a  copy  of  tomorrow 
morning's  Congressional  Record  for  to- 
day along  as  a  sort  of  a  program,  or 
script,  to  help  follow  the  proceedings. 

The  affair  should  be  good  background 
for  a  subsequent  careful  look  at.  and 
evaluation  of  Just  where  we  stand  in  as- 
suring the  power  consumers  of  America 
the  benefits,  in  terms  of  low-cost  energy 
supplies,  which  giant  generation  and  ex- 


tra-high-voltage  transmission  have   to 
offer. 

Competent  engineers  believe  that  it 
can  mean  economies  suflScient  to  reduce 
power  rates  in  fuel-short  areas  like  New 
England  and  the  southern  Pacific  coast — 
not  just  offset  rising  costs  so  rates  will 
not  have  to  be  raised  by  private  com- 
panies. 

It  is  my  intention  to  propose  that  after 
the  performance  at  the  Mayflower  to- 
morrow evening  is  observed  by  the  Mem- 
bers, appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress study  all  the  facts  about  giant 
power  activities  and  policy  which  lie  be- 
hind that  $2,200  affair. 

Exhibit  1 
Interstate  Power  Co.,  Dubuque,  Iowa 


Number  of 

votes  a."!  of 

Dec.  31,  19«;i 


Total 
vote^ 


Com- 
mon 
stock 


Merrill    I,\Ti(h,    Pierce,    Fenner    4 

Smith,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

TeiK  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y 

,Msta  *   Co.,  care  of  Citv  National 

Bank    &    Trust    Co.    of    Chicago, 

Chicapo,  111 

Ilitchins  &  Co..  care  of  State  Street 

Trust  Co.,  Boston,  .Miiss 

Neb  <t  Co..  Boston,  Mass 

Fred  I).  E11L«,  Wtnnetka,  111.."'^"""' 

F.dmrnd    J.    Hauph.    care   of   Harris 

Trrst  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicapo,  111. 
Ma.ssachnsetls    Miitnal    Live    In^iir- 

aiice  Co.,  Sprinpfleld,  Ma.ss 

Kinp    <t    Co..    City    Bank    Farmers 

Trust  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y.. 
Hurley  A  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


700,826 
424,032 


376,  104 


700,  82B 
424,032 


376.  m 


345,849  345.  M9 

252,000-'  252,000 

246,4071  246.407 

240,282'  240,282 

239,400  239,400 


205, 121 
190.547 


205.121 
190,647 


Iowa  Electric  Light  <fc  Power  Co., 
Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa 


Nijml>er  of  votes 
as  of  Dec.  31.  19til 


Total    j  Common 
votes    I     stock 


Sutherland  Dows,  Cedar   Rapids, 
Iowa 

Cliairnian  of  the  board 

Mernat  &  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  fowa 
.'^iilkeld  &  Co..  New  York,  N  Y 
Wonli:un,  .MUrt  &  Co.,  New  York," 

.N .  ^' 

Teix'  A  Co.,  .New  York.'x'Y.""!! 
Will  W.  Boyer,  San  Antonio,  Tex 
Steere  A-  Co.,  I'hiladelplii;i.  Pa. 
ilitchins  A  Co.,  Boston.  Mass.."' 
Merrill   Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  i 

Smith.  New  York,  N.Y 
Alstu  A  Co.,  Chicapo.  Ill 


1.500         ■  1,5^10 
48.  623       !  48.  523 
47.622.41     47.6->2'i 
<«.  100     I    4«,  100 


27,150 
20.900 
19,300 
13.  752 
12.800 


27.150 

20.900 
19.  -.00 
13.  752 
12,  NX) 


11,040  11.040 

11.025     j     11,025 


'  BeneficiHlly  only. 

»  Of  record  a'nd  Ivnefieinlly. 

Iowa  Southern  Utilities  Co..  Centerville.  Iowa 


Number  oi 
votes  as  of 
Dec.  31, 1961 


ToUl      Com- 
votes   I    nion 
stock 


Ilitchins  A  Co.,  Boston.  Ma.ss 

File  A  Co..  Boston,  Mass... 
Hurley  A  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. .'"I 
Celia  Carson  and  Daveniwrt  Bank  A 
Trust    Co.,  as    trusu-es,    estate    of 
fJeorpe  S.  Carson,  deceased,  Daven- 
port, Iowa 

Gracechurch  Co.,  .New  York,  n'S'I""! 
Sanford     Henry     Rosenbaum,     Loe 

Anpeles.  Calif 

Refell  A  Co..  New  York,  .N  Y 

Sarco  A  Co.,  .New  York,  N.Y.'. 

Aileen    Flannary    Nevin,    SpokaDe" 

Wash 

Edfrar  F.  Whltniore,  Free  port"  Lode 
Island,  .N.Y t?..'. 
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August  20 


I<nom-imme4»  Cku  A  Mteetric  Co, 
Dmvenport,  lotoa 


Nam 

bar  Of 

roaaaaaol 

Oct.  «1,  1»I 

Toul 

Com- 

Totea 

mon 
■aock 

Freer  A  Co^  tarn  Of  ContlnenUl  IIU- 

Dots  N'atkxial  Bank  A  Tnut  Co.. 

ChlcafO,  ni 

Don  A  Co.,  riiw  City,  Mo 

Brack  A  Co.,  Finl  NAtkwal  BuU 

74.  :y> 

74.  12« 

3«.000 

IK,  000 

BulVilng.  St.  Paul,  Minn 

35,  S28 

35,328 

Merritl    Ufnch,    Pliree,    Fanner    A 
8mllh.  hfew  York,  N.Y 

M.ms 

34.306 

MMBKhaaetto  Matoal  Ufe  Insurance 

Co..  Spriniflekl,  Mhi 

31,0»iJ 

31,  ii«2 

An<l«naa   A   Co,  ear*  of    Fkiellty- 

Phil»delphla  Truat  Co.,   I'hiWiel- 

phla.  Pa 

2«,07H 

2S,  a7S 

Brown  Broa^  Uarrtmao  A  Co.,  New 

York,  N  Y 

27  034 

27  034 

▲  .  A.  Welab  A  Co- eara  o'(  the  (^Wvf- 
>aod  Tnut  Co.,  CtoTeland.  obio. 

."fi,  163 

26,  ua 

Bruch  A  Co.,  caraoftbe  First  Nutlonal 

B«ik  of  MtnnaapoilB.  Mlnnea(>oli!h 

Mtain 

is.  464 

25.  454 

Trada  A  C4>.,  eara  <K  Continental  1111- 

nola  National  Bank  A  Truat  Co^ 

Chlc««o,  111 

25.  IM 

25,  100 

Otter  Tmil  Power  Co.,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 


Nunib«r  of 

vote*  as  o( 

Dec  31.  llM 


1.  Total  TOtaa  of  all  ToUnc  aeeuritiea. 
X  Total  nomber  of  Heumr  bolder^... 
t.  TotalTotaaofaaeorttyboldersIUifd 
bak>w 

Bnicfa  A  Ca.  MtamaaDoUa,  Minn. 

Brack  A  Co^St.  Paol,  Minn 

Tbomaa  C-  Wrigbt,  Minneapoib. 

Mlnn^dtoeetor 

C^yroaO.  Wrigbt,  Ferfua  Kaiu, 

Minn.,  etaakman  of  the  board . . 
Mra.  LocT  W.  Elmendorf,  New 

York,  N.Y 

Cudd  A  OOk,  Now  York,  NY... 
Tba  Li*  Inaoraaea  Co.  o/  Vlrclnla, 

RIobound,  Va 

St.  Paul  Ptaa  A  Martna  Inaurance 

Co.,  at.  Paul,  Minn. 

Aid  AamlMrtan  lor  Lathwana, 

Api>Mao.wii^ rr.. 

Woman'a    maaflt    AaaoeiaUon, 
Port  Huron.  l«lch..„ 


Union  tleetric  Co..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Number  of  votca  i 
of  Mar.  21.  1961 


Tota. 
votea 


Com-  Pr*- 
mon  |ferre<l 
stock    I  stock 


Merrill  Lyncb,  Plcree,  Fenner 
A  Smitb,  Naw  York,  N.Y 

Tnom  A  Co^  St.  Loola.  Mo.... 

Harvard  A  Co.,careoftl>«  New 
Enfland  Tniat  Co.,  Boaton, 
Maas. 

Ptder  A  Co.,  eara  of  tba  Han 
oTer  Bank,  New  York,  NY.. 

Shaw  A  Co.,  Now  York.  NY.. 

Biabop  A  Co.,  BoatOB,  Maaa... 

N.  V.  MaatscbappfJ  tot  Beheer 
Van  H«t,  AdJBtBMratlekan- 
toor  Van  Aaartkaanacbe 
Fondaen.  Opprlgt  Door 
Broea  and  Oobhoi,  Ten 
Have  and  Via  Kmb  en 
Jarman  and  T*rrrf .  Te 
Amsterdam,  AflMtwdam, 
Holland 

Paul  D  Prefer  and  HooatooH 
WoMon.  tmateeaaikdtr  anrn- 
ment  nia<le  by  Mooa  Bla- 
marck,    can    o<    Paul    D. 
Preger,  Now  Yark,  N.Y 

Bteere  A  Cb__oa«  of  Olrard 
Trust  Com  BadhiBsi  Bank. 
PhUadelpbla.  Pa. 

Kins  A  Co.,  eaaa  •(  fkat  Na- 
tional CUT  Traat  Co.,  New 
York,  N.Y .... 


804.712!  602.  W»    1.  M3 
305,281;  JO4.015    l.a« 


193.440  191.540i   1.900 

94.299,  W.  M4|  7.449 

93, 121i  91,«21|  1.300 

9O.0W)      90.000" 


60.010 

66.000 
96,068 
S8,6S1 


69.  010 

66,000 
«,74» 
4S,(« 


7,116 
12,481 


Northern  Stmtes  Power  Co.   {Minnesot*) . 
MinnempoUs.  Mtnn. 


Number  of 

viite.s  m»  of 
Dec.  31.  1961 

Total 
votes 

Coiu- 
nion 
•tock 

Canitlion  A.  Clark,  Haiik  of  Drlaware. 

\VllialD({t«>n    IVl 

Brack  &  Co..  St    Paul    M tun ., 

KInf    A    Co.    City    Bank    Farmers 

Truat  Co..  New  York.  NY 

Merrill    Lynai,     PUrw,     F.-iin.r    A 

Hmlth,  Inc..  Npw  York,  N  Y  . 

AtweU  A  Co.,  .New  York.  NY 

Emses  A  Co.,  .\Jtan^«f>olls.  .MUin 

New  York  I.lJe  Insuraiu*  Co  .  New 

York.  NY 

Johol  A  Co  .  ran'  ot  .\ in«>rl<-aii  .■>«s-urity 

A  Tru.'it  I'o  ,  W»shlrii{t'Ti.  DC 

Bruch  A  (>}  .  car*  <»f  First  Nslloiiul 

Hank.   Trust   I>ei)t.,    .Mlunea polls, 

.M  mil 

am,  720 

ax.  118 

188,330 

17«.  14»i 
l'W.137 
IM,  730 

155,497 

114.240 

113.8UI 
112,155 

27<),niY) 

IM,  .H4 

62,*4fl 

170.  TIM 
140.037 
15rt,730 

101.  747 

10«,670 

ll>«.  «72 

Spicer  *  Co  ,  Detroit,  Mich 

Ill.MkS 

loura   Public   Service   Co .   Sioux   City,    low 


ArtnellCo  ,  ChlCHKo,  111 

vJuhn  W.  .<ll>n.  care  of  A    C.  AUyn 

A  Co.  1 

(John  William  Allyn.  Chicago,  ill  i.. 
St.  Paul  Fire  A  .Marme  Liuuraiioe  Co., 

St.  Paul,  MLiin  .     

Olen   A   Co  .  care  of  Flr<t   Nnflonal 

Bank  of  Chicago.  Chicago.  Ill  

Stryker  4  Brown,  New  York,  .\.Y 
.Mrs.  Ni-llie  .M.  Allyn,  Kvan.stnn,  ill 
Board   of  trustees   of  the  emplovcva 

relireiueiit  syst^'in   of  the   Atlaiitlc 

Ref^nlnu  Co  ,  Phllajlelphla.  Pa    . 
Coatinent&l  Illinois  National  Bank  A 

Tru.st  Co.   of  C'hlcafo  as  eiecutor 

under    will    of   Walter    .\.    FUhcr, 

Chicago,  111 

Adulph  J.  Uppoid.  I.«Lke  HlufT.  111... 
City  National  Rank  A  Tru.st  Co    of 

Chkoaffo.    suevessor    tnistt-e    umler 

atcreement  with   Arthur  C.    Allyn. 

June  4,  1932.  Chicago.  lU 


Number  of 

vot«'.M  a^  of 

Dec.  31.  I'jtl 


78,033 

(26,078^ 
(100) 

25,991 


7R,023 

{».  07H1 
(UIOJ 

Z\991 


'23.09(«  23.09H 
22,  n7fl  I  /iUTfi 
I'i.  '*r      Ifi,  .VIO 


1.1,  i«r     13,  !> 


9  mni        9  IKW 


S.  5()4> 


8,193 


h,  :.<<i 


8.  1U3 


Montana- Dakota   Utilities  Co., 
Minneapolis .  Minn. 


N'um^)et 

of  votea 

aouf  N 

ov.  an. 

1U61 

Total 

Com- 

votes 

mon 

st«ck 

Memll     Lynch,    Pierce,     Fenner     A 

Smith.  N«w  York.  NY 

,Hi.  7,V. 

.VI,  756 

Don  A  Co  .  Kan.sa.1  City,  Vfo  .    . 

V\i»K) 

4.'^,  (100 

Holland    .M.    Ilenkett.    Minneapolis. 

tors 

41.  Hom 

41  Hoe 

Tnwtees  of  the  I>e»ith  Yawkey  Wo^kI- 

son,  Wausau.  VS  Ls  '    ..      .      

40.773 

40,773 

Em.*T{  A  Co.,  care  of  Northwc>t  N*- 

tkinal   Bank  of  Mlnne«[olls,  TnL-<t 

Co  ,  M  InneapolLs.  .M  inn   

40,045 

311,  UOO 

40.045 

John  D    .Vlylrea.  Wausau,  Wu   

Robert  M.  Ritchie.  Bloomtnttton.  Ill 

aii.uoo 

24,  717 

24.  717 

Rath  Alexan<ler.  care  of  Walter  Alex- 

ander Co..  Wausau.  Wis   

24,412 

24.432 

Cumnilnp  A   Co  ,  care  of  Cliemlcal 

Bank  New  York    Trust  Co  .   New 

York,  NY           

19,6a) 

16  660 

Manjaret    P     W'ixxl*>n.   car»)   of  wU- 

mlncton    Trust    Co.,    WUmlnjrton. 

IM.t 

19.202 

19.293 

>  Jobn  B.  Far«at«r,  vice  pr<Mi<l«ut  and  dlmtor.  li  oo- 
truitee. 

•  Woodaon  Fl.lw-lary  Corp  .  a  Delaware  enrponUlon, 
litruatee  of  tbe  above  tndk-at«dtniat.    JobnE.F< 

liprvsiUeut  of  tuM  i;or(K>ntlun. 


lotca  Power  A  Light  Co..  De*  Moines,  Jowa 


Number  of 

vot«'s  a5  of 

Dec.  31,  Itft.l 


ToUl 
votes 

Com- 
mon 

St.K.k 

Mac  A  Co  .  Pittshurtb.  Pa 

Carothers  A  Clark.  WilmliiEton,  Del.. 

I  >on  *('(>,  Kiiiisii.-^  (It  V,  -Mo 

-Ma.ssachu.setts  Mutual  I.lfe  Insurance 
Co  .  HfcitigfleM.  -Mass 

82, «W 
72,800 
44,100 

34,491 

•27,  .lyi 
25,  176 

2.1, 000 

25. 000 

24,063 

23.963 

82,  Of^'i 

r-',  Nio 

44.  lUO 
34  i'A 

St«'re  A   to,,  care  of  (ilrard   Trust 
Corn  EichiuiKe  Hank,  PhllwJclphla, 
Pa 

Si({l«r  A  Co..  New  Y<»k.  NY 

Tii»'  1  ontlnciitiil  IiL-Juraiic*'  Co  .  New 
V  .rk,  N  V 

In.Kiirivnce  Co.  of  North  Aiiierlca,  Phll- 
Htlfliihla,  I'a 

-Mfrrill     Lynch,     !'ifr<v,     Fenner    A 
Smith,   Inc.  Nfw  Y<«-k.  N.Y 

lirown  Hnw.,  Hamnian  A  Co.,  New 
V.tfk,  NY 

27  .IHI 
25.  178 

2.^,000 

i:,.  (K»o 

24,Oi'i3 
23.983 

1963 
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Minnesota  Power  A  Light  Co.,  Du 

luth.  Minn. 

Number  of 

ToUl 

voti?  as  of  - 

vot»s 

Nov. 

PPC. 

10,  19P1.!    I,"., 

com-      19til. 

iiion       [iri- 

stiK-k     drri'il 

SUK-k 

("arotlieri   A    Clark,   W  ilmlng- 

U)n.  Del 

ion.ono 

40.«)0 

100,000' 

Don  A  C-ii  ,  Kmi.stui  Ciiv.  Mo. . 

4<l,«i«l<l 

Ti>K(tr  ii.  l"o.    .New  York.  NY.. 

38,!>5M 

3H.  S,jX    

Wonham,  Ail)ert  A  Co.,  New 

York.  NY 

11,420 

31.420 



Tvi»'  A  Co..  Now  Yi.rk.  N.Y... 

24.942 

24,942 

Mi'rrlll  Lynch.  Pierce.   Kenner 

4  Sniith.  New  York.  NY.... 

17,069 

16,969 

100 

Cuiltl  A  Co  .  New  York.  NY.. 

ICtkU 

16,  MXi 

30 

Itrown  Mm<i  ,  HarTlman  4  Co., 

New  York.  NY 

14,845 

14,745 

100 

Klititer  Pt'alimly  4  Co.,  New 

York,  N  Y 

14.  VM 

14.  K-A 

Kln^t  A  Co  ,  Chicago.  Ill 

14.351 

14,351 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Not  being  familiar 
with  all  the  Insertions  which  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Montana 
haa  made  in  the  Rxcoro  I  wonder 
whether  he  would  elucidate  for  my  bene- 
fit just  what  is  attempted  to  be  done  by 
this  meeting.  Are  the  interests  referred 
to  trying  to  lobby  Congress  to  pass  cer- 
tain legislation?  What  is  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  affair  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor has  referred? 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  am  delighted  to 
welcome  to  this  discussion  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska.  He 
is  much  more  knowledgeable  on  this  sub- 
ject than  I.  He  is  the  author  of  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  notable  books  on 
the  subject  of  public  power  that  has  ever 
been  published,  entitled  "The  Public 
Pays."  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Senator's  book  will  soon  be  republished 
In  paperback  form,  because  it  has  been 
rapidly  disappearing  from  the  library 
shelves  all  over  America. 

Mr.  GRUENING.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  know  it  will  have 
wide  circulation.  I  understand  that  the 
dlstlngiiiabed  author  propose  to  update 
the  book. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  METCALP.  In  thi^  discussion 
there  may  He  a  part  of  the  updating 


process.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  meet- 
ing that  I  have  referred  to  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long,  insidious  program,  con- 
cealed behind  a  propaganda  barrage,  on 
the  part  of  the  private  power  compeiiies 
to  take  over  whatever  op[>ortunity  and 
iid vantage  there  exists  for  long-distance 
transmission  and  leave  out  the  very  vital 
and  important  public  transmission  sys- 
tems, so  that  the  ratepayers  of  America 
will  not  enjoy  the  economies  and  bene- 
fits of  new  technology  in  the  electrical 
field. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  is 
aware  of  the  fact,  I  am  sure,  that  these 
practices  were  devastatingly  exposed  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  about  30 
years  ago.  The  advertisements,  which 
termed  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  municipal  light  plants  as  socialistic. 
un-American  and  Insidiously  destructive 
of  the  Inherent  values  of  this  Republic, 
have  been  resumed  and  this  same  propa- 
ganda is  now  being  reproduced  regularly 
in  full-page  advertisements  in  maga- 
zines. The  same  misleading  campaign 
in  an  effort  to  pervert  public  opinion 
is  again  underway.  As  formerly,  the 
cost  of  the  advertisements  is  being 
charged  back  to  the  consumers  in  higher 
electric  light  rates.  This  Is  happening 
again  even  after  these  similar  previouB 
efforts  had  been  exposed  as  a  fraud  on 
the  American  public,  and  even  though  the 
situation  had  culminated  in  the  gigantic 
financial  disaster  which  caused  the  loss 
of  billions  of  dollars,  in  investments 
made  by  the  American  public,  when 
those  private  utilities  securities  proved 
worthless,  because  of  the  frenzied  fi- 
nancing by  those  same  privately  owned 
public  utilities. 

The  same  drama  seems  to  be  reenact- 
Ing  Itself.  I  commend  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  for  calling  our  at- 
tention to  this  situation. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Not  only  is  the  same 
drama  reenacting  itself,  but  there  la  a 
new  opportunity  for  long-distance  trans- 
missions, an  opportunity  to  bring  Into 
the  Pacific  Southwest  the  cheap  iwwer 
rates  enjoyed  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
There  is  an  opportunity  to  bring  such 
benefits  to  California,  and  perhaps  even 
bring  about  the  transmission  of  electric 
energy  at  high  efficiency  all  the  way 
across  to  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
United  States,  where  power  rates  are 
inordinately  high.  There  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  to  all  America  the  benefit 
of  cheap  power  rates  that  certain  areas 
have  enjoyed.  By  their  own  statonents, 
and  by  the  statements  that  I  have  put 
in  the  Record,  the  power  interests  are 
saying,  "Let  us  organize  so  that  we  can 
get  the  advantages  of  the  new  tech- 
nology and  not  let  the  benefits  go  to 
the  ratepayers  throughout  America. 
Let  us  use  these  new  developments  to  as- 
sure our  absolute  control  of  all  power 
.supply." 

In  order  to  maintain  their  rate  system, 
in  order  to  make  certain  that  the  mo- 
nopoly private  power  companies  will  con- 
trol the  revolutionary  new  transmission 
systems,  they  will  charge  the  coot  of  the 
Mayflower  party  to  the  ratepayers  and 
will  brainwash  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives, the  press,  and  others  present  with 


their    film    strips    and    accompanying 
propaganda  material. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  action  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Montana  in  alert- 
ing the  Senate  and  the  public  to  the  sit- 
uation may  slightly  slow  down  the  efforts 
to  brainwash  Members  of  Congress  who 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  past  history 
and  of  the  fact  that  history  is  about 
to  repeat  itself  in  a  most  insidious  and 
destructive  manner.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  is  to  be  congratulated  for  hav- 
ing called  this  situation  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Montana  for  drawing 
attention  to  the  problem  of  how  we  de- 
velop giant  transmission  and  generation 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  great 
potentialities  for  savings  in  this  devel- 
opment, and  for  making  low-cost  energy 
available  everywhere  in  the  Nation. 

I  f^rtainly  agree  with  Senator  Met- 
CALF  that  we  here  in  Congress  need  to  in- 
form ourselves  about  the  progress  of  the 
National  Power  Survey,  and  of  any  de- 
velopments which  might  threaten  the 
ultimate  achievement  of  a  truly  inte- 
grated national  power  system. 

I  have  seen  what  the  Russians  are  do- 
ing in  this  field.  Because  of  greater  dis- 
tances between  hydroelectric  power  sites 
and  major  cities,  they  are  well  advanced 
In  extra  high  voltage  transmission.  They 
are  going  to  take  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  of  new  technology  in  this 
field. 

Some  of  you  know  that  we  are  in  a  race 
with  them  in  the  power  field.  It  would 
be  unfortunate,  indeed,  if  internal  bick- 
ering and  less  than  adequate  transmis- 
sion grids  gave  us  an  inferior  system. 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  coor>erate 
with  the  Senator  from  Montana  in  any 
studies  and  inquiries  in  regard  to  this 
subject  he  proposes  to  make. 

The  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  Is,  of  course,  quite 
(joncerned  with  the  manner  in  which  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  facilities  are  fitted 
Into  a  national  grid. 

Mr.  METCALP,    I  thank  the  Senator. 


ACTION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  March  to  Free- 
dom Report  for  1962,  published  by  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  dated  July,  1962. 
At  page  34  of  the  report  is  a  section  en- 
titled "Legislative  Action— Defeat  of  the 
Literacy  Test  Bill." 
On  page  35  is  the  following  statement: 
The  clotiire  vote  of  May  9  was  a  test  ot 
whatber  Senators  really  want  action  on  clvU 
rlg^tA.  Thoee  who  wanted  action  voted 
"for"  cloture  and  those  who  had  other  ob- 
jectives voted  "against." 

Then  the  votes  of  Individual  Senators 
are  listed.  It  so  happened  that  I  voted 
against  cloture. 

On  the  basis  of  the  statement  in  this 
report,  one  who  is  interested  in  civil 
rights  action  would  conclude  that  I  was 
not  among  those  who  wanted  action  on 
dvll  rights.  I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  my  record  reveals  that  I  have  been 


actively  interested  in  meaningful  civil 
rights  legislation. 

We  who  saw  fit  to  vote  against  cloture 
on  this  particular  rollcall  will  have  a 
diCacult  time  preserving  an  objective 
view  toward  future  civil  rights  activities 
in  the  face  of  this  report.  We  believe 
we  had  reasons  for  our  votes,  reasons 
which  the  author  of  the  statement  I 
have  read  would  do  well  to  examine  into. 
All  that  would  have  had  to  be  done  in 
this  instance  by  the  one  who  prepared 
the  NAACP  report  would  have  been  to 
read  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
108,  part  6,  the  very  day  of  the  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  cloture.  At  page  8096,  he 
would  have  found  my  statement  £is  to 
why  I  voted  against  the  motion  of  the 
majority  leader  to  table. 

After  cloture  was  defeated,  the  debate 
on  the  so-called  literacy  test  amendment 
continued.  The  majority  leader  then 
moved  that  the  Senate  table  the  so-called 
literacy  test  amendment.  The  motion 
to  table  that  amendment  was  agreed  to, 
but  I  voted  against  the  motion.  My  rea- 
sons for  voting  against  it  were  set  forth 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
108,  part  6,  page  8096.  There  I  indicated 
that  my  reason  for  voting  against  the 
tabling  motion  was  that  I  thought  the 
literacy  test  amendment  had  merit,  but 
that  I  was  opposed  to  it  in  its  then  pres- 
ent form  because  it  was  far  more  than 
a  literacy  test  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks, starting  at  page  8096,  and  con- 
tinuing to  the  end  of  the  third  paragraph 
in  the  third  column  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Jambs  M.  Noem an — LrraucT  Test  fob 
Voting 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1361)  for  the  relief  of  James 
M.  Norman. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  President,  I  voted  against 
tabling  the  Mansfield -Dlrksen  amendment 
today  because  I  believe  that  Congress  should 
take  some  action  to  solve  the  problem  which 
has  been  presented  by  the  discriminatory 
practices  resulting  from  the  literacy  test  pro- 
vision which  exist  In  some  of  the  States. 

I  am  much  concerned,  however,  about  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment.  The  reason 
Is  that  I  believe  this  amendment  has  been 
popularized  as  being  a  literacy  teet  amend- 
ment, and  that  is  not  quite  the  case.  The 
amendment  goes  beyond  literacy. 

I  have  expressed  myself  on  a  number  of 
occasions  as  being  in  favor  of  some  kind  of 
a  uniform  interpretation  of  the  word 
"literacy."  I  can  understand  why  the  word 
"literacy"  should  have  a  uniform  applica- 
tion as  among  the  several  States.  I  think 
this  uniformity  Is  needed  In  order  to  pre- 
vent discrimination,  because  of  the  literally 
hundreds  of  cases  which  have  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  Involving 
abuses  of  the  literacy  test. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  am  asked  to  sup- 
port a  literacy  test  amendment  I  believe  I 
should  be  given  a  literacy  test  amendment 
to  support  and  nothing  else.  That  Is  not 
what  we  have  been  given. 

The  Mansfleld-Dirksen  amendment,  sub- 
paragraph (d),  page  2,  line  5,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Congress  further  finds  that  education  In 
the  United  States  is  such  that  pwsoas  who 
have  completed  six  |Klxnary  grades  In  a 
public  school  or  accredited  private  school 
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cAonot  f»on«bly  b«  denied  the  franchise 
on  grounds  of  VOXUmcf — " 

So  far,  eo  good;  but  the  neit  two  line* 
read  ae  followa: 

'  nr  lack  of  suflelent  education  or  Intelli- 
gence to  exercise  the  prerogatives  of  cltlaen- 
•hlp." 

Now  we  are  eooslderlnc  an  amendment 
wnich  covers  not  only  a  test  of  literacy  but 
al.so  a  test  of  sducatlon.  It  seems  to  me.  Mr. 
President,  this  goes  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
a  test  of  literacy. 

I  believe  ths  sorerelgn  States  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  determine  how  much 
education  an  siscrtor  should  have.  If  a  State 
wishes  to  mate  a  determlnstlon  that  an 
elector  shall  havs  an  eighth -grade  education, 
or  a  high  scbool  sducatlon,  or  a  college  edu- 
cation. If  thsra  Is  no  discrimination  Involved 
In  the  educational  system.  I  believe  that  Is 
a  vall(}  basis  for  a  State  to  use  In  exercising 
Its  constitutional  prerogative  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  literacy 

The  Attomay  Oancral  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Hsraltf  Tribune,  as  reported  In  the 
May  4  Issue  of  tba  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
In  which  ha  said  that  this  amendment  "Is 
limited  to  tha  ose  of  discretionary  tests, 
capable  of  manipulation  by  registration  offi- 
cials" and  that  'nt  Is  solely  concerned  with 
the  abuse  of  thasa  tssts  and  not  with  the 
substantlTS  quaUflcatlon  Itself."  The  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  ooght  to  read  the  amendment, 
before  »«*fc^«»g  such  a  statement. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  MTLLka.  I  raoognize  that  the  measure 
would  be  appUeabla  only  to  Federal  elections. 
and  I  am  conoamsd  about  Federal  elections 
only  for  purpoaas  of  the  discussion.  My  point 
Is  that  once  the  amendment  would  be  agreed 
to.  the  Stata  of  Haw  York  might  wish  to 
establish  an  sdneatlon  qtialUicatlon  for  vot- 
ing— not  a  IMaraey  qualification — an  edu- 
cation quallfleatton  for  voting,  and  If  that 
education  quallfleatlon  for  voting  was  more 
tiian  six  grades,  tben  that  law  would  not  be 
operative  with  r«q;>ect  to  Federal  elections. 
Am  I  correct  la  my  Interpretation r 

Mr.  jAvm.  Tba  Senator  Is  correct.  The 
law  would  be  oparable,  but  any  applicant 
could  Invoke  tha  statute,  and  If  the  applicant 
had  a  sixth-gnwla  certificate,  he  would  have 
to  be  reglstarad  for  Federal  elections. 

Mr.  MoxoL  Tba  Senator  Is  correct.  If  a 
sovereign  Stata  daddad  at  some  future  time 
that.  In  order  to  have  more  assurance  of  an 
enlightened  alaetorate.  everyone  who  wished 
to  vote  in  a  Fsdaral  election  within  that 
State  must  have  completed  eight  grades,  It 
would  be  Just  too  bad  because  of  the  action 
taken  In  the  TJA.  Congress.  Do  I  make  my 
point  clear  on  that? 

Mr.  Javxts.  X  understand  the  Senator's 
point  perfectly.  Of  course,  we  have  under- 
stood It  right  along  in  the  debate  upon  the 
measure.  Certainly  we  are  applying  a  uni- 
versal maximum.  When  we  speak  of  a  uni- 
versal maxlmnm  In  Federal  elections,  the 
qtiestlon  is.  Is  It  constitutional?  We  do  not 
think  there  can  be  any  doubt  that  It  Is  con- 
stitutional as  to  FMaral  elections.  Hence  It 
becomes  a  question  of  whether  Congress 
could  choose  theas  means.  Those  of  us  who 
support  the  bill  feel  that  the  means  are 
reasonably  defined  to  effectuate  the  end,  and 
yet  woTild  glTS  people  who  are  reasonably 
able  an  opportunity  to  make  a  Judgment  In 
respect  of  voting. 

Mr  MnxsK.  That  Is  one  thing  that  makes 
It  very  dlfBcult  for  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Iowa  to  vote  against  tabling  the  Mansfield - 
Dlrksen  amendment.  The  reason  I  voted 
against  tabUnff  la  that  I  believe  there  is 
some  merit  In  tha  proposal.  But  the  reason 
why  I  could  Tsry  easily  have  voted  to  table 
It  is  I  beliere  tha  proponents  of  the  measure 
are  going  too  far  in  bringing  in  not  only 
literacy  but  education  as  well  I  believe  that 
a  uniform  tast  of  the  word  "literacy"  is  de- 
sirable.    I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to 


extend  It  into  the  standard  of  education. 
I  think  that  the  sovereign  States  should  be 
permitted  to  decide  for  themsslves  whether 
a  fourth-grade,  an  eighth-grade,  or  a  high- 
school  education  should  be  a  prerequisite  for 
voting 

That  is  something  entirely  beyond  the 
scope  of  literacy 

Mr  President,  in  conclusion,  I  voted 
against  the  motion  to  table  the  Mansfleld- 
Dlrkaen  amendment  today  because  I  believe 
there  la  a  problem  with  respect  to  literacy. 
But  I  certainly  hope  and  trust  that  In  the 
course  of  debate  between  now  and  the  next 
time  we  reach  the  same  hurdle  all  over 
again  I  shall  have  some  assurance  from  the 
proponents  of  the  Mansfield -Dlrksen  amend- 
ment that  lines  9  and  10  will  be  deleted  from 
the  amendment  so  that  we  shall  in  fact,  have 
a  literacy  test  bill,  and  that  we  shall  have 
the  assurance  that  that,  and  nothing  more, 
will  be  presented  to  the  Senate  for  vote 
Unless  I  have  such  aasurance,  I  may  well  be 
compelled  to  vote  to  table  the  Mansfleld- 
Dlrksen  amendment  when  It  comes  before  the 
Senate  again 

I  did  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
very  clear  that  I  am  concerned  about  abuses 
of  literacy  tests  I  think  some  uniform 
standard  is  desirable.  I  hop>e  some  menaure 
along  that  line  can  be  passed 

I  believe  that  we  would  go  too  far.  and  the 
proponents  of  the  proposed  lesilslatlon  would 
push  some  of  us  too  far.  by  cluttering  up  the 
measure  with  provisions  beyond  the  stand- 
ard of  literacy 

Mr.  President,  on  May  2,  In  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star,  there  appeared  an  article 
entitled  "Constitution  and  the  Literacy  Bill.  " 
by  the  distinguished  Columnist  David  Law- 
rence, discussing  some  of  the  constitutional 
ramifications  of  the  proposed  legislation 

Again  on  May  3,  In  the  Sioux  City  Journal. 
there  appeared  an  article  by  the  same  col- 
umnist entitled  "Attempts  To  Pack  the  Elec- 
torate." which  discusses  some  other  aspects 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  those  two  articles  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Rccoan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

[From   the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Muy 

a,  i9ea) 

CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  LrrXXACT  BILL-  HT- 
POCaiST  IN  PTTBLIC  OmCTC  13  SXEN  IN  DKBATE 
OWTK  CrVTI    RIGHTS  ISStTX 

■■(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  business  of  Congress  has  slowed 
down  The  Senate  Is  engaged  In  a  filibuster, 
or  lengthy  debate,  which  represents  a  desper- 
ate attempt  by  a  small  group  of  dedicated 
men  to  save  the  Constitution  from  being  vio- 
lated by  a  majority  who  are  seeking  allegedly 
to  protect  civil  rights. 

"If  the  vote  to  shut  off  debate,  known  as 
cloture,  were  to  succeed  In  getting  the  two- 
thirds  majority  It  requires,  there  Is  a  51 -per- 
cent majority  ready  to  pass  a  bill  which 
would  take  away  from  the  States  the  right 
to  set  the  qualifications  for  voters  This 
would  be  an  uncon.stitutional  act,  and  many 
Senators  who  feel  they  must  vote  in  favor  of 
It  for  political  reasons  back  home  are  se- 
cretly hoping  cloture  will  fall  and  that  the 
literacy  measure  will  never  get  through  both 
Houses  They  would  presumably  retain  the 
favor  of  the  minority  groups,  even  though 
the  bill  didn't  become  law. 

"It's  a  transparent  case  of  hypocrisy  In 
public  office.  It  couldn't  happen  if  the 
American  people  knew  all  the  circumstances. 
But  the  gap  In  communication  between  the 
people  and  their  Government  Is  In  some  re- 
spects not  much  different  from  what  K  was 
nearly  a  century  ago.  Now,  as  then,  a  fraud 
can  be  perpetrated  and  the  Coiutitutlon 
completely  disregarded  without  encounter- 
ing the  protest  that  certainly  would  come  if 


the  people  were   told  all   the  facts  so  that 
they  could  understand  the  Issues. 

"Today,  few  people  In  the  United  States 
know,  for  Instance,  that  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments — on  which  the  whole  contro- 
versy over  civil  rights  laws  is  based — were 
never  legally  adopted. 

Pew  people  know  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  dodged 
the  issue  and  refused  to  consider  any  case 
Involving  the  legality  of  the  method  used  In 
ratifying  those  two  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  The  alibi  or  excuse  given 
Is  that  these  are  questions  involving  the  po- 
litical departments  of  the  Government  and 
what  are  termed  "political  questions.' 

"AH  the  history  boolts  describing  the  events 
that  occtirred  after  the  War  Between  the 
States  was  over  agree  on  the  facts.  Both 
Presidents  Lincoln  and  Johnson  took  the 
position  that  the  Southern  States  had  never 
left  the  Union  In  May  1865,  after  the  sur- 
render of  the  South.  President  Johnson  is- 
sued a  proclamation  of  amnesty  and  set  up 
provisional  govenunents  In  all  Southern 
states.  Constitutional  conventions  were 
convened  In  each,  and  new  State  govern- 
ments and  Members  of  Congress  were  elected. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  new  legisla- 
tures had  ratified  the  13th  amendment, 
which  abolished  slavery,  and  their  action 
was  accepted  as  formal  ratification  by  legally 
constituted  State  governments.  When,  how- 
ever, the  newly  elected  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives presented  themselves  at  the  open- 
ing of  Congress  on  December  4.  1865.  they 
were  refused  admittance  by  the  radical  Re- 
publicans, who  were  in  control. 

"These  same  State  governments  continued 
to  function  through  1866  but  declined  to 
ratify  the  14th  amendment,  which  had  been 
proposed  by  Congress  In  June  of  that  year. 
The  Republican  Party  then  pushed  through 
In  April  1867.  the  first  of  the  'Reconstruc- 
tion acts  ■  This  divided  the  South  into  five 
military  districts,  imposed  martial  rule,  and 
made  ratification  of  the  14th  amendment  the 
price  for  restoration  of  civil  government  and 
full  rights  In  the  Union. 

'President  Johnson  vetoed  the  measure  as 
plainly  unconstitutional,  but  the  bill  was 
passed  over  his  veto.  Federal  troops  were 
stationed  throughout  the  South  and  in  one 
Instance  In  a  legislative  chamber  ItseU. 
Coercive  tactics  were  used  to  set  up  rump 
legislatures,  as  white  voters  generally  were 
disenfranchised  At  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net, the  Southern  States  one  by  one  ratified 
the  14th  amendment,  until  the  requisite 
number  had  been  obtained  by  July  1868 

"Secretary  of  State  Seward,  who  also  had 
served  in  Lincoln's  Cabinet  and  was  an  out- 
standing lawyer,  hesitated  to  accept  the  rati- 
fication process  as  legal,  and  publicly  said 
so.  Congress  thereupon,  by  Joint  resolution, 
ordered  him  to  proclaim  the  amendment  to 
have  been  ratified      It  had  no  right  to  do  so 

"The  15th  amendment  was  similarly  adopt- 
ed under  virtually  the  same  conditions 

"Various  attempts  were  made  In  the  1870's 
to  get  the  Supreme  Court  to  take  cognizance 
of  what  had  been  happening,  but  to  no  avail 
Since  those  days,  the  High  Court  has  merely 
assumed  the  legality  of  the  two  amendments 
because  the  ratification  procedure  itself  had 
never  been  declared  Invalid.  Even  within 
the  last  6  years,  efforts  of  lawyers  to  get  the 
Suprenae  Court  to  consider  this  phase  have 
proved  fruitless,  though  the  High  Court  has 
taken  cases  with  respect  to  controversies  over 
the  ratification  of  other  amendments  in- 
Vijlvlng  such  points  as  denying  the  right  of 
a  State  to  rescind  its  approval,  even  if  it 
takes  action  before  the  requisite  majority  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States  has  been  attained 
for  a  particular  amendment. 

"Iw  Is  no*  too  late  for  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  to  be  resubmitted  to  the  States 
for  ratification.  If  only  to  erase  a  disgrace- 
ful chapter  In  American  history.  It  would  be 
A  fitting  centennial  celebration." 
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"[Prom  the  Sioux  City  Journal,  May  3,  1962] 

"ATnOIPTB  TO  rSCK  TBI  naCTOkATI 

"(By  I>avid  Lawrence) 
"Just  as  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
became  impatient  with  the  processes  of  the 
Judiciary  and  asked  for  laws  to  permit  him 
to  pack  the  Supreme  Court,  President  Ken- 
nedy now  has  started  an  analogous  contro- 
versy which  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  for  the  next  a  weeks.  He  wants  to 
pack  the  electorate  by  Ignoring  the  rules 
laid  down  In  the  Constitution  concerning 
voter  qualifications. 

"The  Constitution,  of  course,  specifically 
gives  only  the  States  the  power  and  right 
to  fix  the  qualifications  of  voters.  It  reserves 
to  Congress  merely  the  right  to  alter  State 
regulations  as  to  the  times,  places,  and  man- 
ner of  holding  the  elections  themselves. 

'But  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
in  a  formal  statement  to  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee, declares  he  is  tired  of  the  bother  of 
filing  lawsuits  and  says,  in  effect,  that  It's 
easier  Just  to  get  a  law  passed  to  set  voter 
qualifications  than  to  go  through  the  pre- 
scribed process  of  amending  the  Constitution 
to  take  this  right  away  from  the  States. 

"Now,  it  will  be  conceded  that  if  there  Is 
any  discrimination  In  any  State  because  of 
race  or  color  In  preventing  anyone  from  vot- 
ing, then  certainly  the  Constitution  should 
be  invoked  to  secure  equal  treatment.  This, 
however,  really  Isn't  the  Issue,  for  the  basic 
question  is  how  the  Constitution  shall  be 
enforced. 

'•The  Attorney  General  says  that,  when  the 
15th  amendment  was  adopted  in  1870,  It 
became  Illegal  to  practice  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  the  voting  process,  but  'It  Is  neces- 
sary today.  92  years  later,  to  file  lawBuit 
after  lawsuit  to  make  constitutional  com- 
mand a  reality.' 

"The  late  President  Roosevelt  argued  the 
same  way.  He  wanted  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  decide  cases  the  way  he 
wanted  them  decided,  and  he  declared  that 
he  didn't  care  to  wait  tlU  enough  vacancies 
on  the  bench  occurred  to  give  him  the  op- 
portunity to  appoint  new  Judges  who  would 
support  his  views. 

"Attorney  General  Kennedy  says  that  per- 
sons with  a  sixth-grade  education  should 
not  be  required  to  take  a  literacy  test  as  a 
qualification  for  voting.  He  feels  that  com- 
pletion of  the  sixth  grade  is  sufficient  with- 
out an  examination.  He  could  be  right 
about  this  as  a  test  in  Itself. 

"Yet  he  ignores  the  specific  obligations  un- 
der the  Constitution  that  if  the  rights  of  the 
States — which  Include  the  power  to  fix  voter 
qualifications — are  to  be  changed,  then  the 
Constitution  Itself  must  be  amended  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States. 

"With  amaalng  frankness,  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  proclaims  the  rule  of  expediency 
and  the  doctrine  which  has  caused  the  over- 
throw of  many  an  established  government — 
the  end  Justifies  the  means.  He  says  in  bis 
formal  statement: 

"  'The  question  is  not  whether  this  bill  is 
valid,  but  whether  it  would  correct  the  sit- 
uation.' 

"Mr.  Kennedy,  further  on  in  his  state- 
ment, adds: 

"  'I  believe  legislation,  to  accomplish  di- 
rectly what  can  be  unquestionably  done 
through  litigation,  is  plainly  Justified  under 
the   14th   and   15th  amendments." 

"But  Is  this  really  true?  Litigation  can  be 
Instituted  only  where  there  Is  evidence  of 
discrimination  in  denying  the  vote  to  any- 
one eligible.  What  the  Attorney  Oeneral  Is 
proposing  is  that  both  whites  and  Negroes, 
for  Instance,  be  permitted  to  vote  when  they 
have  completed  a  sixth-grade  education. 

He  is  ignoring  the  fact  that,  if  a  State 
actually  administers  its  laws  fairly  and 
doesn't  permit  either  a  white  or  a  colored 


person  to  vote  if  a  literacy  test  is  given 
and  the  applicant  fails,  then  there  is  no 
basis  for  litigation. 

"The  whole  maneuver  is  characteristic  of 
the  Kennedy  administration.  It  has  issued 
many  an  Executive  order  that  has  yet  to 
be  tested  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  argu- 
ment always  is  offered  that,  because  it  Is 
cumbersome  to  amend  the  Constitution,  a 
shortcut  can  be  taken  by  having  Congress 
act  alone. 

"George  Washington  foresaw  this  trend  as 
likely  to  develop  when  he  warned  In  his 
farewell  address : 

"  'Let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation. 
For  though  this,  in  one  Instance,  may  be 
the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  de- 
stroyed.' " 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  MiLLEX.  Mr.  President,  I  said  last 
week,  at  the  time  of  the  first  vote  on  the 
cloture  motion,  that  I  was  persuaded  that 
there  had  been  numerous  abuses  with  respect 
to  the  literacy  test.  I  also  pointed  out  that 
this  is  not  a  literacy  test  bill,  and  I  think 
there  has  been  too  much  propagandizing  of 
the  American  people  to  that  effect.  The 
pending  bill  goes  far  beyond  literacy  tests. 

The  bUl,  on  page  2  of  the  Mansfleld-Dlrksen 
amendment,  paragraph   (d),  states  that: 

"Congress  •  •  •  finds  •  •  •  that  persons 
who  have  completed  six  primary  grades  •  •  • 
cannot  reasonably  be  denied  the  franchise  on 
grounds  of  •  •  *  lack  of  sufficient  education." 
This  is  not  a  literacy  test  bill.  It  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  rights  of  the  sovereign 
States  to  set  educational  requirements. 

It  is  very  apparent  to  me  that  some  States 
may  see  fit,  in  order  to  have  an  enlightened 
and  Informed  electorate,  to  provide  that  8 
grades  or  10  grades  or  12  grades  be  required 
as  a  matter  of  the  exercise  of  the  franchise. 
Later,  on  page  3  of  the  bill,  it  Is  stated 
that: 

"  'Deprivation  of  the  right  to  vote'  shall 
not  be  limited  to  ( 1 )  application  to  any  per- 
son of  standards  or  procedures  more  stringent 
than  are  applied  to  others  similarly  situated. 
and  (2)  the  denial  to  any  person  otherwise 
qualified  by  law  of  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  his  performance  in  any  examination, 
whether  for  literacy  or  otherwise,  if  such 
other  person  has  not  been  adjudged  incom- 
petent and  has  completed  the  sixth  primary 
grade." 

I  voted  against  invoking  cloture  last 
Wednesday.  I  voted  against  tabling  the 
Mansfleld-Dlrksen  amendment  because  I  be- 
lieved it  had  some  merit.  But  today  I  Intend 
to  vote  again  against  invoking  cloture  be- 
cause I  have  not  been  persuaded  by  any  of 
the  leadership  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
restrict  the  Mansfield-Dlrksen  amendment 
to  literacy,  and  nothing  else. 

I  regret  that  this  is  so,  because  I  think 
there  have  been  abuses  that  go  far  beyond 
the  purposes  and  intentions  of  literacy  tests. 
The  way  to  get  the  question  settled  Is  not 
to  try  to  bring  in  other  Issues  besides  the 
literacy  test. 

If  I  were  assured  that  we  would  be  voting 
for  nothing  except  the  literacy  blU,  I  would 
vote  to  invoke  cloture,  because  I  think  this 
situation  merits  some  action.  Falling  that, 
my  vote  will  be  against  invoking  cloture. 

Mr.  Russell.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi  [Mr.  Stennis]. 

Mr.  Steknts.  Mr.  President.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  following  this  debate  quite 
cloaely,  and  even  though  I  had  tried  to  pre- 
pare myself  on  the  subject,  it  has  been  very 
illuminating  to  me,  and  I  have  learned  much 
on  the  subject  matter  and  related  questions. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Milles]  has 
made   a   fine,  clear-cut  point,   that  this   is 


not  Just  a  literacy  test  bill.  It  goes  deep  Into 
the  proposition  of  educational  requirements. 
But,  all  in  all,  the  proponents  of  the  meas- 
ure— and  the  burden  is  on  the  proponents — 
have  failed  to  establish  the  need  for  general 
l^lslatlon  on  the  subject.  To  the  con- 
trary, it  has  been  shown  tliat  the  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of  1957  and  1960,  which  are  in  opera- 
tion, liave  been  found  broaU  enough  to  cover 
the  subject  matter. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  UNREST 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  rare 
in  Washington  to  pick  up  a  daily  news- 
paper or  a  periodical  and  not  find  column 
after  column  devoted  to  civil  rights. 
Every  aspect  is  being  explored  and  both 
the  extreme  and  responsible  views  are 
being  set  out  in  historic  perspective. 
Some  articles  have  conceived  more  un- 
rest, others  have  poured  water  on  the 
flames  of  violence.  One  of  the  most 
rounded  articles  on  the  subject  has 
flowed  from  the  typewriter  of  Relman 
Morin,  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  staff 
writer  of  the  Associated  Press.  His 
article  wraps  up  the  many  nuances  of 
the  racial  unrest  in  the  Nation.  It  is 
an  article  well  worth  reading. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "Drive  for 
Civil  Rights  Embroils  Entire  Nation," 
which  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Simday  Star  of  August  11,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SuMMEH  Of  Crisis:   Drive  roa  Crvu.  Rights 

Embxoils  Entixx  Nation 

(By  Relman  Morin) 

New  York,   August   10. — The   Negro   drive 

for  full  equality  has  reached  the  dimensions 

of  a  national  convulsion. 

It  wracks  the  whole  United  States,  not 
Just  the  Southern  States.  It  is  breaching 
the  invisible  racial  barriers  of  the  North  no 
less  than  the  visible  walls  in  the  South,  shat- 
tering the  complacency  of  one  region,  defeat- 
ing the  slowdown  strategy  of  the  other. 

"Something's  got  a-hold  of  me,"  the  Negro 
Is  chanting.  "We  shall  overcome,"  is  his 
anthem. 

His  movement  Is  in  the  streets,  the  courts, 
the  Halls  of  Congress. 

It  touches  schools  and  emplojTnent  prac- 
tices, a  seat  at  a  lunch  counter  and  a  home 
in  a  better  neighborhood,  the  right  to  vote 
and  the  right  to  worship  in  any  church,  the 
right  to  sit  in  any  public  park,  and  read 
a  book  In  any  public  library — In  short  the 
rights  of  an  American  citizen  and  access  to 
equal  opportunity. 

Starting  as  nonviolent,  his  c.impalgn  has 
engendered  violence.  The  blood  of  both 
races  has  been  spilled.  No  one  can  say 
whether  more  will  flow,  or  where,  or  how 
much. 

"We  will  advise  our  people  not  to  use 
violence,"  said  Roy  Wllkins,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  at  a  news  con- 
ference in  Jackson,  Miss.  '"The  Negro  can't 
win  in  a  pitched  battle  with  the  whites. 
He's  in  the  minority." 

But  can  the  Negro  leaders  control  their 
followers,  everywhere  and  at  all  times?  Who, 
for  example,  speaks  for  Harlem,  the  huge 
Negro  community  in  New  York  City? 

"How  can  anyone  ask  me  to  be  non- 
violent?" said  a  Negro  war  veteran.  "That's 
like  putting  me  back  in  the  line  in  Korea 
and  loading  my  rlfie  with  blanks." 

Violence  begeU  violence  and  the  possibility 
of  a  white  counterreactlon  has  been  noted 
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by  many  dbmntmn.  "11  thAt  luippena."  said 
Hoddlnff  Oaitar.  adltor  of  tbe  OrMnTUle. 
MlM..  Delta-D«noerat.  "all  hall  will  br«ak 
looae." 

During  tha  itaBMmatratlona  In  Birmingham 
laat  spring,  a  whlta  taxi  driver  said  to  me: 
"If  they  kill  any  white  people.  I  won't  ask 
any  queetlona.     Ill  Juat  start  klllln'  " 

The  hour  aavna  late.  Is  It  1  minute  to 
12  now?  U  so.  what  raced  the  bands  of  the 
clock? 

The  story  la  soon  told. 

Aftar  World  War  II.  the  first  Important 
Federal  Ooyemniant  action  In  race  relations 
came  when  Prwldant  Truman  ordered  the 
end  of  segragatkm  In  the  Armed  Forces.  He 
also  aaked  Oongr—  for  strong  civil  rlghu 
legislation.     It  waa  not  granted. 

During  PraildMit  Waan hewer's  second  ad- 
ministration. Ooofraas  enacted  civil  rights 
bllis  in  1B&7  and  1960.  Using  these  laws,  the 
administration  filed  10  suits  on  behalf  of 
Negroea'  voting  rights  In  the  South. 

The  hlstorte  yaar,  however.  In  the  long  and 
anguished  atrucgla  over  civil  rights,  was 
1964.  The  UjB.  Supreme  Court  struck  down, 
aa  unconatltuikmal,  the  doctrine  of  sepa- 
rate-but-aqual  taellitlea  In  public  schools. 
Segregation  bad  been  a  legal  fact  for  68 
years,  based  on  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1886.  How,  the  Court  ordered  the 
schools  to  be  desegregated  with  all  deliberate 
speed. 

Negroea  and  tlMlr  white  sympathizers  ex- 
ulted. 

But  the  segregationist,  eyeing  that  phrase, 
"with  all  dellbarata  speed."  saw  an  escape 
hatch.  He  detarmlned  to  resist  as  long  as 
possible.    And  be  did. 

iaoo««  Mova  IN 

Mob  vlolenoa  exploded  In  Southern  and 
border  States. 

A  climactic  point  of  this  stage  was  Little 
Rock.  Ark.  TlM  year  was  1967.  Exactly  80 
years  after  tba  and  of  the  Reconstruction 
In  the  South,  Mdaral  troopa  marched  Into 
a  Southern  city  again.  They  used  bayonets 
to  disperse  crowds  around  Central  High 
School.  And  tbsy  escorted  Negro  children 
Into  clasaroonu. 

Elsewhere  in  the  South,  however,  the  bar- 
riers remained. 

Oxford,  Miss.,  and  Tuscaloosa  Ala  .  were 
still  to  come. 

At  Oxford,  two  man  died  and  scores  were 
injured  when  a  Nsgro,  James  H.  Meredith, 
enrolled  In  tbs  University  of  Mlseisalppl. 
Again.  Federal  troops  marched,  bivouacking 
on  the  campua 

At  Tuscaloosa.  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace 
stood  In  the  doorway  of  a  University  of  Ala- 
bama building  when  Justice  Department  of- 
ficials attemptsd  to  enroll  two  Negroes, 
Vivian  Malons  and  James  Hood.  A  few  hours 
later  he  stepped  aalde  when  federalized  units 
of  the  National  Guard  marched  onto  the 
campus.     There  was  no  violence 

Long  before  these  Incidents,  however,  the 
bright-new-day  Jubilance  of  1954  had  be- 
gun to  evaporate. 

Negro  disappointment,  as  tbe  years  passed 
with  little  dssegrsgation.  turned  to  bitter- 
ness. "Generalism,"  the  policy  of  slowly  end- 
ing segregation,  and  "tokenism,  "  permiUing 
only  a  handful  ot  Nsgro  children  in  schools. 
offices,  or  factorlss,  became  lighting  words. 

Today,  nearly  10  years  after  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  figures  compiled  by  the 
Southern  Education  Reporting  Service  Indi- 
cate that  about  367,000  Negro  children  are 
attending  public  aletnentary  and  high  schools 
with  whits  studsnts  in  17  Southern  and 
border  States  and  tbe  District  of  Columbia. 
Negro  leaders  say  this  is  about  8  percent  of 
the  school-age  total. 

Apart  from  tbs  setaools.  new  sectors  opened 
In  tbs  fight  for  oItII  rtghts. 

In  1966  and  1966.  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadarahlp  OonXarence.  headed  by  the  Rev 
Martin   Luther  King.  Jr .    boycotted   segre- 


gated bus  lines  in  Montgomery,  Ala  They 
won. 

The  boycott,  or  selective  buying,  as  the 
Negro  leaders  prefer  to  say,  began  oomlitt^ 
into  play  as  a  potent  weapon  in  other  parts 
of  the  South.  Negro  economists  estimate 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Negro,  na- 
tionally, is  around  915  billion  a  year 

Selective  buying  has  put  Southern  busi- 
nessmen In  a  vise  If  they  Integrate  some 
facilities  after  a  Negro  boycott,  they  may  be 
hit  by  a  white  boycott 

Along  with  the  boycott  came  the  sit-in. 
tbe  tactic  of  simply  sitting  quietly  in  a 
restaurant,  seeking  service  Or  the  kneel-In. 
crowds  of  Negroes  praying  on  the  steps  of 
a  public  building  or  In  a  main  street,  stop- 
ping traffic 

These  maneuvers  were  pioneered  by  the 
Conrunlttee  on  Racial  Equality  (CORE)  which 
was  founded  in  1942  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  It  obtained  a  foothold  In  the  South 
with  the  sit-in  of  1960. 

Parallel  with  action  on  these  fronts,  the 
Negroes  began  concentrating  their  efforts  in 
another  supremely  Important  field — voter 
registration.  Another  Negro  organization, 
the  Student  Non-Violent  Co-ordinating  Com- 
mittee (SNICK)  has  been  active  In  this 
work. 

VHITKD  STATZS  PT7SHBa  VOTK«  DKIVX 

The  Justice  Department  has  assisted  Since 
19«1,  it  has  filed  29  suits  against  officials  for 
refusing  to  register  qualified  Negroes  About 
50  percent  of   these  suits  have  been   won 

The  Southern  Regional  Council  estimates 
there  are  5.045.000  Negroes  of  voting  age  In 
11  Southern  and  border  States  Ab<iut  one- 
fourth,  some   1.344,000.  are  registered 

Many  tactics  have  been  used  to  discourage 
Negroes  from  registering — gerrymandering. 
Intimidation,  widely  spaced  meetings  of  reg- 
istration boards,  throwing  out  Negro  applica- 
tions on   technicalities. 

So  concerted  voter  registration  drives 
began.  Students  went  through  Negro  com- 
munities ringing  doorbells  Officials  sta- 
tioned themselves  in  public  buildings  In  the 
South  buttonholing  every  Negro  who  came 
In,  whatever  his  business,  and  urging  him 
to  register,  there  and  then  Voter  clinics 
were  set  up  to  Instruct  Negroes  In  filling  out 
the  application  forms,  and  In  meeting  the 
technicalities. 

It  is  a  long,  slow  process,  but  the  figures 
for  Negro  registration  are  rising,  spectacu- 
larly In  some  cases  In  Bullock  County,  Ala., 
there  were  four  registered  Negroes  In  1961. 
Now  there  are  1,341  This,  of  course.  Is  a 
special  case. 

Of  the  registration  drives,  Bishop  George 
W  Barber,  of  the  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  said: 

The  objectives  of  the  campaign  would 
be  accomplished  substantially  by  registering 
and  voting  every  single,  eligible  Negro  voter 
within  sight  or  hearing  of  our  membership 
Our  goal  Is  a  minimum  of  2  million  new 
Negro   voters.   North  and   South   " 

ArSICAN     LZADERS    IN    THE     UNrTED    ST.^TES 

In  all  probabllty.  another  factor  has  played 
a  part  In  the  Negro  drive  for  equality,  a 
subtle,  unmeasurable  factor  the  new  Afri- 
can nations 

The  American  Negro  has  seen  African 
heads  of  state  being  received  in  the  White 
House  and  getting  the  red  carpet  treatment 
from  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  and  other 
powerful  leaders  He  has  seen  African  dip- 
lomats speaking  from  the  rostrum  of  the 
United  Nations 

This  has  been  a  source  of  pride  and  en- 
couragement. 

But  It  also  Is  a  two-edged  sword  "An 
African  In  a  robe  and  turban  can  go  Into  u 
restaurant  or  a  hotel  where  I  cant  go.  '  said 
a  Negro  public  relations  man  In  Washington 
"How  silly  can  segregation  be'"  How  do  you 
think  this  makes  me  feel?" 


SniMINCHAM    ACTION 

Then  came  another  catalyst — Birmingham. 

I.iist  spring.  Negroes  there  demonstrated 
In  the  streets  for  desegregation  of  some 
facilities  in  downtown  stores  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  permanent  blraclal  committee  to 
handle  racial  problems.  So  many  were  ar- 
rested the  Jails  overflowed. 

Police  dogs  and  fire  hoses  were  used  to 
disperse  the  crowds.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
the  dogs  had  been  used  In  Birmingham.  The 
first  time  was  against  white  men.  rioting 
around  freedom  riders  at  a  bus  station.  Nor, 
of  course,  was  Birmingham  the  only  city  to 
use  dogs. 

Nevertheless,  photographs  of  dogs  leaping 
toward   Negroes   went  around  the  globe. 

For  some  reason.  Birmingham  appears  to 
have  dramatized  the  Negro  struggle  more 
than  any  other  incident. 

■Birmingham  engineered  the  revolution 
that  began  In  the  spring  of  1963,"  Martin 
Ochs,  editor  of  the  Chattanooga  Times,  said 
In  a  recent  speech  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Fear  of  violence  and  economic  trouble  has 
fostered  a  "mood  of  reconciliation"  toward 
racial  Intergratlon  In  the  South.  Mr.  Ochs 
said. 

Almost  overnight  after  Birmingham,  too, 
Negro  demonstrations  erupted  In  the  North. 
Violence  flared  In  New  York.  Philadelphia. 
Chicago,  and  other  Northern  cities.  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  published  a  cartoon  depleting 
two  Negro  figures,  one  In  a  menacing  p>os- 
ture  It  was  captioned.  "Integration,  Nut 
Intimidation  " 

In  the  North.  Negro  demands  focus  mainly 
on  jobs  and  housing.  Negro  unemployment 
Is  high,  more  than  double  white  unemploy- 
ment 

Labor  unions  have  been  accused  of  dis- 
criminating against  Negroes.  Negro  leaders 
are  demanding  that  a  certain  quota  of  Ne- 
groes shall  be  employed  on  given  projects, 
and  even  In  restaurants. 

In  New  York  City,  to  dramatize  these  and 
other  demands,  Negroes  entered  the  offices 
of  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  stayed 
for  days  In  a  sit-in.  They  staged  another 
in  the  city  hall. 

UNITT    AND    EXTSEMISM 

Another  recent  development  has  been  a 
unifying  move  among  seven  Negro  organiza- 
tions, some  of  which  had  been  snlptnf;  at 
each  other.  They  were  the  NAACP.  CORE. 
SCLC.  SNICK,  the  National  Urban  League, 
the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women,  and 
the  legal  defense  and  education  fund  of  the 
NAACP,  a  separately  Incorporated  organiza- 
tion. 

The  coalition  takes  the  name  Council  for 
United  Civil  Rights  Leadership. 

"Our  primary  concern  Is  to  eliminate  vio- 
lence." a  spokesman  said.  "We  want  to  pro- 
vide a  cadre  of  experienced  Negro  leaders  who 
will  prevent  things  from  getting  out  of  hand 
and  keep  irresponsible  element.s  from  turn- 
ing to  violence  " 

DLstlnctly  separate  from  these  groups  are 
the  Black  Muslims  They  demand,  not  Inte- 
gration, but  total  segregation  on  their  own 
terms  They  want  the  Federal  Government 
to  set  iislde  territory  in  which  they  propose 
to  set  up  a  Negro  state 

Their  leader,  Muhammad  Elijah,  lives  In 
Phoenix,  Ariz  In  an.swer  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  Muslims  hate  white  people,  he 
sjild  • 

"The  Bible  teaches  us  to  love  good  and  to 
hate  evil.  I  can't  love  him  (the  white)  be- 
cause he  Is  the  very  essence  of  evil." 

POSITIVE    ACCOMPUSHMENTS 

In  the  vast,  complicated  and  potentially 
dangerous  picture  of  the  racial  struggle 
today,  what  are  the  positive  sides?  The 
principal  ones  would  seem  to  be  these: 

1  To  a  greater  degree  than  ever  before,  the 
problem   is   out   in   the   open.     More   people. 
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especially  In  the  North  but  in  the  South,  too, 
are  aware  of  the  Intricacies  and  tbe  injus- 
tices. More  are  thinking  about  it,  seeking 
solutions. 

2.  Some  degree  of  conununication  between 
the  races  is  being  restored  in  the  South. 
Communications,  southerners  say,  generally 
tended  to  break  down  after  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  the  schools  in  1964.  Now. 
fitfully  and  with  difficulty,  Negroes  and 
whites  In  some  parts  of  the  South  are  sit- 
ting down  together  again.  One  southern 
newspaper  publisher  called  such  a  meeting 
In  his  own  plant — and  deliberately  placed 
the  conference  table  where  It  could  be  seen 
through  the  window  from  the  sidewalk. 

3  President  Kennedy,  In  conferences  with 
scores  of  southern  businessmen,  clergymen, 
and  others,  has  sought  means  to  desegregate 
many  establishments.  He  set  up  a  Presi- 
dential Committee  on  Equal  Job  Opportu- 
nity, replacing  two  other  such  committees  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  It  Is  headed 
by  Vice  President  Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

4.  Congress  is  hearing  testimony  on  the 
President's  package  of  civil  rights  legislation. 
On  June  11.  he  asked  Congress  to  "make  a 
commitment  it  has  not  fully  made  in  this 
century  to  the  proposition  that  race  has 
no  place  in  American  life  or  law."  Attorney 
General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  told  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee:  "This  bill  before  you 
today  embodies  that  commitment." 

5.  While  the  Negroes  are  crying  for  rights, 
a  Negro  lawyer.  Jdrs.  Cora  T.  Walker,  is  mak- 
ing speeches  sharply  reminding  them  of  their 
responsibilities.    She  tells  them: 

"We  are  as  much  to  blame  for  our  present 
condition  as  the  white  majority." 

FAIL  TO  VOTE  IN  NEW  TORK 

On  the  political  side,  she  says,  "there  are 
approximately  1  million  black  people  in  New 
York  City.  These  Negroes  have  no  restric- 
tions on  their  voting  rights.  Yet  there  are 
only  two  elected  Negroes  in  the  entire  city 
legislative  government." 

Of  the  economic  situation,  Mrs.  Walker 
-says.  "In  Harlem  alone,  Negroes  spend  $160 
million  a  year  on  automobiles,  $80  million 
on  liquor.  $75  million  on  wigs  and  hair 
pieces.  $100  million  on  playing  the  numbers. 
More  than  90  percent  of  the  businesses  in 
our  ghettos  are  owned,  controlled,  and  man- 
aged by  white  outside  of  the  community. 
We  give  minimum  support  to  our  own,  who 
are  In  businesses  or  professions." 

Of  some  social  facts,  she  says,  "we  now 
are  the  major  statistic  in  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, dope  addiction,  crime  and  school 
dropouts.  Is  this  why  75  percent  of  the  out- 
of-wedlock  children  are  born  of  otir  race?" 

Mrs.  Walker  suggests  that  Negroes  shotild 
do  more  to  help  each  other.  "Isn't  it  our 
responsibility,"  she  asks,  "to  take  tbe  initia- 
tive to  secure  the  needs  of  our  underprivi- 
leged?" 

She  says  she  has  never  had  an  adverse  re- 
action from  Negro  audiences.  "On  the  con- 
trary, there  have  been  more  than  500  re- 
quests for  reprints  of  these  speeches." 

SOUL  SEARCHING    UKGEO 

A  slmlliar  position  was  taken  recently  by 
another  minority  group,  the  "Nisei."  or 
American-born  Japanese.  In  San  Francisco, 
Howard  Imazekl,  editor  of  the  newspaper, 
Hobukel  Malnlchl,  said  in  an  editorial: 

"We  have  yet  to  hear  any  Negro  voices 
blaming  themsleves  for  their  social  malad- 
justment. 

•  What  we  are  trying  to  say  most  sincerely 
here  Is  that  the  Negro  leaders  should  do  a 
little  soul  searching  of  their  own." 

Nearly  72  years  ago,  on  August  19,  1891, 
the  New  York  Mall  A  Express  published  a 
pathetic  little  Item.  It  said  some  Negro 
clergymen  had  met  to  discuss  means  of  ob- 
taining better  opportunities  for  tbelr  peopls. 

Today,  the  Negro  drive  is  for  fully  equal 
opportunity,  for  everything  America  offers 
every  citizen. 


IMPACT  OP  INACTION  ON  A  WHEAT 
BILL  THIS  YEAR 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
Issue  of  July  28.  the  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
Courier  published  an  article  assessing 
the  impact  of  inaction  on  a  wheat  bill 
this  year.  Iowa  State  University  agrl- 
cultiu*al  economist  Francis  Kutish  con- 
cludes that  failure  to  enact  such  legis- 
lation will  have  important  implications 
for  the  livestock  and  poultry  industries. 
He  believes,  however,  that  it  is  impera- 
tive to  develop  some  effective  voluntary 
wheat  adjustment  program  involving 
relatively  low  Government  cost.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article,  en- 
titled "Com  Belt  Woes  From  Wheat." 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  \ 

Kutish  Cites  Problems — Corn  Belt  Woes 
Seen  From  Wheat 

Ames. — The  problem  facing  wheat  farmers 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  wheat  referendum  is 
closely  related  to  the  feed-grain  problem — 
and  there  could  be  important  Implications 
for  the  livestock  and  poultry  Industries. 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  Agricultural 
Economist  Francis  Kutish  of  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity. 

"The  danger  we  face,"  says  Kutish,  "Is 
that  wheat  producers  will  produce  several 
hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat  next  year 
for  which  there  will  be  no  market  other  than 
livestock  feed. 

"This  extra  wheat  will  first  depress  feed- 
grain  prices  next  spring  and  summer.  Then, 
when  It  Is  fed,  the  resulting  Increased  live- 
stock and  poultry  marketings  In  the  fall  of 
1964  win  depress  both  livestock  and  poultry 
farmers'  Incomes." 

And,  Kutish  adds,  time  Is  beginning  to  run 
out  on  the  chances  for  new  wheat  legislation 
for  the  1964  crop. 

Two  main  types  of  wheat  legislation  are 
being  considered  by  Congress.  One  would 
set  wheat  price  supports  at  about  livestock 
feeding  values.  There  would  also  be  a  mas- 
sive Government-financed  cropland  retire- 
ment program. 

The  other  proposal  Is  a  voluntary  combined 
wheat  and  feed  grain  program.  It  would 
provide  for  wheat  at  65  percent  of  parity 
with  acreage  diversion  payments  equal  to 
half  the  value  of  the  crop  not  produced. 

A  third  proposal  Is  being  discussed.  Es- 
sentially, It  would  be  the  wheat  certificate 
plan  which  was  defeated  in  the  May  refer- 
endum. The  new  plan,  however,  would  be 
voluntary. 

In  the  absence  of  any  new  legislation  and 
no  special  acreage  diversion  programs,  about 
300  million  bushels  of  additional  wheat  are 
expected  to  be  harvested  next  year,  says 
Kutish. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Taking  into  account 
that  some  of  this  new  wheat  would  come 
from  former  feed  grain  acres,  the  net 
addition  to  the  feed  grain  supply  is  esti- 
mated at  about  200  million  bushels  of 
feed  wheat. 

Some  of  this  wheat  would  replace  corn 
as  livestock  feed.  Then  the  replaced 
com  would  go  imder  loan  and  be  taken 
over  by  the  CCC. 

The  result,  says  Kutish.  could  be  to 
offset  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  the 
reduction  in  feed  grain  stocks  that  would 
otherwise  take  place  next  year. 

And  if  the  weather  is  good  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  feed  grain  program 
drops  off,  Kutish  says  the  diversion  plan 


of  the  1964  feed  grain  program  could  be 
completely  offset. 

Some  of  the  additional  wheat  would 
also  find  its  way  into  broilers  and  tur- 
keys, says  Kutish.  This  would  mean 
more  competition  for  Midwest  pork  and 
beef.  It  would  directly  affect  poultry 
raisers. 

The  same  would  hold  true  for  egg  pro- 
ducers. 

In  the  face  of  these  consequences, 
there  are  some  administrative  actions 
possible  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

One  possibility  would  be  to  make 
higher  diversion  payments  in  the  feed 
grain  program.  This  might  divert 
enough  additional  acres  of  feed  grain  to 
offset  some  of  the  extra  wheat. 

Another  possibility  would  be  to  estab- 
lish cross  compliance  between  wheat  al- 
lotments and  the  feed  grain  program. 
That  is,  to  participate  in  the  feed  grairi 
program,  the  wheat  producer  must  also 
stay  within  his  wheat  allotment. 

A  third  possible  Department  of  Agri- 
culture action  would  be  to  permit  substi- 
tution between  wheat  and  feed  grain  on 
allotted  acres,  with  the  provision  that 
the  farmer  would  have  to  make  an  extra 
diversion  of  grain  acres  before  he  could 
switch  to  wheat. 

The  problem,  says  Kutish,  is  to  de- 
velop some  effective  voluntary  wheat  ad- 
justment program  that  involves  rela- 
tively low  Grovernment  cost. 

"More  is  at  stake  than  solely  the  wheat 
farmer's  interests,"  he  adds.  "It  is  im- 
possible to  run  a  reasonable  cost,  effec- 
tive feed  grain  program  in  the  face  of 
unlimited  wheat  production." 


CAUTIOUSNESS  IN  DEALING  WITH 
SOVIET  UNION 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  World,  in  its  August  12  is- 
sue, reaches  back  to  June  24.  1934,  to 
underscore  the  reason  why  the  United 
States  and  all  free  nations  must  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  in  dealing  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  article  and  its  message 
should  be  examined  closely  in  these  times 
of  test  ban  treaties  and  nonaggressive 
pact  discussions. 

In  the  lead  paragraph,  the  magazine 
quotes  a  statement  by  Maxim  M.  Litvin- 
off,  then  foreign  commissar  of  the  Soviet 
Union: 

The  most  avowedly  aggressive  state  may 
conclude  pacts  of  nonaggression  with  some 
states  in  order  to  free  its  hands  and  secure 
Its  rear  and  flanks  for  an  attack  on  other 
states. 

That  the  Soviet  Union  lived  by  these 
words  is  a  historical  fact. 

Assuredly,  in  view  of  these  prophetic 
words,  we  must  weigh  every  step,  every 
fact  in  our  actions  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  headlined  "Possi- 
bilities of  Trickery  Lurk  in  Efforts  To 
Obtain  Nonaggression  Agreement,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PossiBiLrnEs  or  Trickkrt  Lurk  in  Brrorrs 
To  Obtain  Nonaggkcssion  AcaxxacKNT 
"The  most  avowedly  aggressive  state  may 
conclude  pacts  of  nonaggression  with  some 
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tn  ordw  to  fr**  tta  handa  and  Mcure 
Ita  r«ar  and  flanka  for  an  attack  on  otber 
■taUa."  TlMM  pvoptaatlc  worda  ware  uttored 
almoat  30  TMtn  affo.  They  wera  spoken  by 
Maxim  M.  Lltriaoff.  then  foreign  conunlaaar 
fl  of  tbe  Soviet  Union. 

He  u  quoted  from  a  New  Tork  Times  Inter- 
Tlew  of  June  M.  1M4.  In  which  he  rejected 
military  alllancea  and  the  policy  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power  •■  tamding  to  unleaah  rather 
than  prevent  war.  The  Irony  wa«  that  5  years 
later,  plus  only  3  Boonths,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  to  sign  a  nonacgreaalon  treaty  with  Hit- 
ler's Germany  tliat  most  certainly  unleashed 
World  War  n.  World  public  opinion  was 
totally  unprepared  for  the  announcement  In 
Berlin,  Aoguat  21. 19t».  that  Foreign  Minister 
Btbbentrop  waa  ttylng  to  Moscow  within  3 
days  to  afllx  bta  signature  to  a  nonaggresslon 
treaty. 

That  Rlbbentrop  had  been  the  artisan  of 
the  Antl-Comlntem  Pact  of  1036  only  made 
the  shock  more  dismaying  and  the  Irony 
more  complete. 

The  spectfle  effect  of  the  1039  nonaggres- 
alon  pact  waa  Just  what  Lltrlnoff  had  pre- 
dicted. Hla  rear  flanks  seciired.  Hitler  gave 
the  order  to  mareli  and  Nazi  troops  Invaded 
Poland  by  land  and  air  on  September  1,  the 
day  after  the  Ruaelan  Supreme  Soviet  went 
through  the  motions  of  ratification.  Less 
than  3  years  later,  on  June  23.  1941.  German 
troops  poxired  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 
Vyachealav  M.  Molotov,  who  had  replaced 
Lltvtnoff  as  ^jselgu  Commissar  In  time  to 
negotiate  the  pact  with  Hitler,  said:  "We 
had  not  deserved  tbls." 

pacr  KKMOTK 

A  pact  In  tbe  ipeclflc  terms  proposed  by 
Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev — "between  the 
two  main  military  groupa  of  states,  the 
NATO  conntrtaa  and  the  Warsaw  Treaty 
states"  seema  remote  as  long  as  Charles  de 
Gaulle  Is  preeldent  of  Prance. 

In  his  masa  preaa  conference  of  July  30 
De  Gaulle  offered  his  own  "solemn  declara- 
tion through  the  voice  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic  that  there  will  never  be  any 
aggression  by  nwaee."  Therefore.  De  Gaulle 
reasoned,  "a  p*ct  of  nonaggreaslun  is  hence 
without  purpoae." 

The  RuaBlana  la  the  past  have  been  In- 
clined to  tear  op  treaties  the  moment  theae 
proved  Inconvenient.  In  the  period  between 
1936  and  108S  tbe  Soviet  Government  con- 
cluded a  eerlee  ot  nonaggresslon  treaties 
with  nelghborlnc  fovernments. 

Yet  In  1939  Buaala  Invaded  Poland  and 
Finland  and  in  1940  seized  Bessarabia  from 
Rumania.  After  the  fall  of  Paris  In  IMO. 
Soviet  foroea  hastily  overran  the  Baltic  states 
tn  violation  of  aalstlng  treaties.  And  after 
tbe  surrender  of  Oennany  In  1945.  Soviet 
foroea  Invaded  Japaneee-held  territory  de- 
spite a  Soviet-Japanese  nonaggresslon  treaty 

PBaCMFin.   DBSUtS 


Foreign  Commlaear  Lltvinoff  back  in  1934 
had  an  altematlTe  to  nonaggresslon  treaties 
that  Is  at  least  tempting  to  consider : 

"By  a  procees  of  elimination  we  •  •  • 
arrive  at  another  means — namely,  pacts  of 
mutual  assistance,  which  must  by  no  means 
be  regarded  aa  an  attempt  to  encircle  any 
one,  since  every  state  belonging  to  a  region 
may  Join.  •  *  •  Having  equal  rights  and  an 
equal  measure  at  security,  not  one  signatory 
of  such  a  pact  ahould  be  considered  encircled 
or  subject  to  any  danger  If  he  shares  the 
other  slgnatorlce'  deelre  for  peace  ' 


COMPLICATIONS  INHERENT  IN  EU- 
ROPEAN COMMON   MARKET 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  Colum- 
nist Henry  J.  Taylor,  writing  in  the 
Washington  Dally  News  of  August  10, 
takes  a  very  daoiaive  look  at  the  compli- 
cations inherent  in  the  European  Com- 


mon Market.  He  sees  ▼arious  problems 
creating  a  series  of.  as  he  expresses  it, 
"cross-related  demands  for  increased 
subsidies  and  other  protections  within 
the  Common  Market  itself  •  •  V  He 
further  notes: 

Kach  country  likes  the  exports  but  objects 
to  the  imports  that  hurt  It  •  •  •  These 
countries  have  no  Intention  whatever  of  al- 
lowing the  United  States  to  share  their  mar- 
kets where  they  are  self-eufflclent,  and  cer- 
tainly not  In  the  face  of  any  oversupply 

This  one-way  street,  especially  In  light 
of  what  has  occurred  In  the  poultry  area, 
is  of  utmost  concern  to  all  of  us.  It  Is 
incumbent  ujpon  us,  as  a  result,  to  act 
more  firmly;  otherwise  we  will  face  the 
loss  of  more  and  more  markets  in  Europe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, entitled  "Too  Many  Complications," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Too    Mant    Complications 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

MnjkM  —Many  Italian  Industrial-banking 
leaders  In  this  teeming  MUan-Bologna-Turln 
triangle  quietly  agree  with  President  de 
Gaulle's  blackball  of  Britain  from  the  Com- 
mon Market  They  see  the  compact  unUm 
better  off  without  external  conipllcatlons  - 
especially  In  agriculture  and  lal>ir. 

Three  hundred  thousand  Italians  now 
make  their  living  ouUlde  Italy  In  Common 
Market  countries  And  today's  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  French  workers  Into  Germany,  the 
Belgians  Into  France,  the  Germans  Into  Bel- 
glum,  etc  ,  In  a  great,  whirling  advance  of 
overall  productivity  has  l)een  fundamental 
In  the  Common  Market's  success 

Moreover,  for  the  first  time  In  history,  this 
has  actually  broken  the  back  of  chronic  un- 
employment In  many  traditionally  distressed 
areas  where  abject  poverty  was  always  the 
Fourth  Horseman  of  the  Ap<x-iUypse 

In  places  like  South  Italy,  and  even  here- 
abouts, you  still  And  the  condltK)n8  that 
breed  the  files  that  blind  the  babies  But  the 
merciful  opportunity  to  freely  seek  giKxl  Job* 
In  neighboring  nations  Is  providing  a  pro- 
found blessing 

Hardly  known  to  us  at  home,  however, 
Britain's  proposal  to  Join  the  slx-natlon 
union  never  accepted  this  migratory  labor 
provision.  In  fact,  when  Welsh  coal  mines 
attempted  to  employ  Italian  lab<ir  on  even 
a  small  scale,  the  British  unions  went  on 
strike 

Accordingly,  London's  position  regarding 
migratory  labor,  contrasting  with  the  Rome 
Treaty  (1958)  among  the  other  six  nations. 
Is  a  largely  unreported  stumbling  bl(x-k  to 
which  even  the  British  themselves  hardly 
see  a  solution,  and  certainly  Prime  Minister 
Macmlllan  presented  none 

The  Common  Market  Is  a  series  of  spe- 
cific, complex  obligations  These  must  be 
met  In  a  fluid,  not  static  situation:  A  treaty 
very  hard  to  live  with  and  full  of  stresses  and 
strains.  Even  without  commonwealth  com- 
plications, the  complications  within  the 
Six  make  the  sailing  not  nearly  as  smooth  as 
we  may  think 

For  example,  cheap  refrigerators  and  wash- 
ing machines  from  this  area  are  flooding 
France  The  resulting  layoffs  of  French 
household  appliance  makers  has  become  a 
political  Issue  In  France  At  the  same  time, 
textile  makers  here  complain  about  the  In- 
rxiah  of  weavers  from  giant  new  mills  tn  Lyon 
and  other  pressures  from  the  overbuilt 
French  textile  industry. 

President  de  Gaulle  s  presa  conference  last 
week  highlighted  again  the  agricultural  ten- 
sions. Amonf;  the  six  countries.  France  has 
the  one   thing   all   others    lack:    France   has 


space.    France  Is  no  more  densely  populated 
than  our  own  State  of  Ohio. 

As  one  result,  the  largest  single  problem  in 
West  German  agriculture  Is  the  sea  of  cheap 
French  wheat  flowing  to  German  flour  mills 
and  buffeting  bard  against  that  nation's 
farm  Income.  Cheap  Italian  wine.  In  turn. 
Is  even  beginning  to  affect  the  vineyard  price 
level  In  the  Rhlneland.  And  topping  off 
such  tensions,  every  Common  Market  coun- 
try except  Italy  Is  experiencing  a  milk  glut. 

All  this  now  stimulates  a  series  of  cross- 
related  demands  for  Increased  subsidies  and 
other  protections  within  the  Common  Mar- 
ket Itself  and  tosses  these  economic  realities 
smack  Into  politics.  For  the  same  old  rules 
of  life  are  still  very  much  alive:  Each  coun- 
try likes  the  exports  but  objects  to  the  Im- 
ports that  hurt  It. 

Had  you  traveled  with  this  writer  on  Nor- 
mandy roads  only  a  few  days  ago  you  would 
have  seen  one  dramatization  of  this.  To 
publicize  their  plight  to  the  population, 
groups  of  French  milk  farmers  were  stopping 
French  motorists  and  giving  their  milk  away 
to  them  In  large  cartons. 

The  recent  tariff  boost  that  assassinated 
our  {poultry  Imports  occurred  within  this  at- 
mosphere and  Is  as  sure  to  persist  as  the  sun 
Is  to  rise.  These  countries  have  no  Intention 
whatever  of  allowing  the  United  States  to 
share  their  markets  where  they  are  self- 
sufficient,  and  certainly  not  in  the  face  of  any 
oversupply. 

This  Is  what  President  de  Gaulle  Is  really 
saying  When  he  speaks  for  protection 
among  the  Six  he  Is  echoing  popular  and 
political  realities  here  Talk  as  we  may  about 
•  free  trade."  the  outlook  Is  for  the  Six  to 
try  to  administer  It  like  a  one-way  street: 
The  Common  Market  to  sell  In  the  Ameri- 
can market,  but  not  much  vice  versa. 
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PROPAGANDA     AGAINST     REPUBU- 
CANS  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
spected New  York  Times  columnist, 
Arthur  Krock.  writing  in  the  July  10 
edition  of  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Register, 
assails  what  he  terms  as  a  new -type 
"hot  line  '  being  fed  out  of  Washington 
against  the  Republicans  in  Congress.  He 
deplores  the  brazen  attempts  to  pin 
possible  failure  of  the  administration's 
civil  rights  proposals  on  the  Repub- 
licans. The  propaganda  line,  writes  Mr. 
Krock,  takes  this  form : 

Unless  the  Republicans  In  Congress  supply 
the  administration's  equal  rights  bill  with 
sulTlcleni  votes  to  overcome  Democratic  oppo- 
slUon  to  the  drastic  and  foggy  "public 
accommodations'  section,  their  party  will  be 
established  aa      rhe   white  mans  party   " 

Mr.  Krock  rightfully  labels  this  con- 
centration of  pressure  on  the  Republicans 
as  a  "brazen  performance."  He  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  these  prop- 
agandists conveniently  overlook  that 
there  are  67  Senate  Democrats  and  only 
33  Republicans.  This  lineup  gives  the 
Democrats  the  two-thirds  needed  to  im- 
pose cloture  on  debate.  Mr.  Krock.  as 
a  result,  reaches  this  conclusion: 

If  the  public  acc'immodallons  section  Is 
lost  because  of  the  lack  of  the  two-thirds  re- 
quired for  cloture.  Democratic  defections 
will  be  primarily  responsible. 

I  believe  civil  rights  legislation  should 
be  outside  the  arena  of  partisan  politics. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  some  individuals, 
and  groups  of  individuals,  including 
those  responsible  for  this  "hot  line," 
have  decided  to  make  it  a  partisan 
issue.     Human  stnd  property  rights  are 


involved  here;  and  regardless  of  our 
party  affiliation  all  of  us  must  remem- 
ber that  we  are  Americans  first.  If  we 
act  accordingly,  then  we  should  be  able 
to  strike  a  reasonable  balance  between 
these  two  moral  issues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Krock's  column  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Desire  To  Pin  It  on  GOP  Irks  Krock 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  "hot  line"  be- 
tween President  Kennedy  and  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev Is  not  quite  Installed.  But  there  Is 
another  kind  of  hot  line  being  fed  out  of 
Washington  over  the  political  terrain  of  the 
United  States.  The  message  Its  operators 
are  seeking  to  deliver  In  this: 

Unless  the  Republicans  in  Congress  supply 
the  administration's  equal  rights  bUl  with 
sufficient  votes  to  overcome  Democratic  op- 
position to  the  drastic  and  foggy  "public 
accommodations"  section,  their  party  will  be 
established  as  "the  white  man's  party." 

DOUBTS    MUFT    BE    SUPPRESSED 

To  avoid  this  (the  propaganda  line  runs). 
Republicans  must  suppress  very  serious 
doubts  of  the  legality  of  expanding  the  In- 
terstate commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution 
to  prohibit  private  owners  of  facilities  of 
public  accommodation  from  discriminating 
anuniR  applicants  for  these  facilities. 

And  they  must  leave  to  an  administration 
deeply  Involved  In  reelection  strategy  the  se- 
lective Judgment  whether  this  or  that 
discrimination  "substantially"  affects  inter- 
state commerce. 

Also,  enough  Senate  Republicans  must 
vote  with  the  administration  leadership  to 
put  a  tmie  limit  (Invoke  cloture)  on  the 
period  In  which  a  minority  may  try  to  pre- 
vent afflrmatlve  action  on  legislation  deeply 
Infringing  the  traditional  American  concept 
of  Individual  rights  over  private  property. 

A  BRAZEN  PERrORBIANCS 

The  concentration  of  this  pressure  on  the 
Republicans  Is  a  brazen  performance.  It 
disregards  the  fact  that  there  are  67  Senate 
Democrats  and  only  33  Republicans,  which 
gives  the  Democrats  Just  the  two-thirds 
needed  to  Impose  cloture  on  debate.  So, 
If  Uie  public  accommodations  section  la  lost 
bcause  of  the  lack  of  the  two-thirds  re- 
quired for  cloture.  Democratic  defections 
will  be  primarily  responsible. 

If  the  section  Is  rejected  becatise  the  ad- 
ministration leadership  cannot  summon  even 
the  simple  majority  required  for  Its  passage, 
much  less  the  two-thirds  needed  to  Impose 
cloture.  accounUblllty  to  the  people  will  be 
that  of  the  parly  In  control  of  the  Executive 
and  Congress,  and  with  a  Senate  membership 
m.u-gln  of  67  over  33. 

ANOTHER  STRAND 

There  Is  another  strand  in  the  weaving  of 
this  hot  line  that  merits  Inspection.  It 
takes  form  In  the  statement  that  the  Repub- 
licans win  have  betrayed  "the  party  of 
Lincoln  "  by  deserting  his  moral  standard 
on  this  Issue.  As  an  example  of  this  stand- 
ard, the  Emancipation  Proclamation  is  men- 
tioned 

The  Incredible  implication  here  is  that 
racial  discrimination  by  private  owners  of 
public  facilities  Is  as  Immoral  as  was  the 
Institution  of  Negro  slavery.  But  even  if 
this  comparison  were  not  grossly  distorted, 
a  party  with  the  same  goal  of  racial  equality 
would  not  be  betraying  Lincoln  by  rejecting 
methods  It  believed  would  Impede  Instead 
of  advance  the  end  In  view. 

LINCOLM  'S  WOaOS 

"If  I  could  save  the  Union,"  wrote  Lincoln 
to  Greely  In  1862,  "without  freeing  any  slave. 


I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by 
freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  It;  and  If 
I  could  do  It  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  the 
other  alone,  I  would  also  do  that.  *  *  *  I 
Bhall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe  that 
what  I  am  doing  hurts  the  cause." 

Less  than  5  months  later,  with  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  Lincoln  freed  only 
those  slaves  In  territory  occupied  by  the 
Ck>nfederate  forces.  But  the  Union  was 
saved.  And  a  consequence  was  the  abolition 
of  human  slavery  by  the  passage  of  the  13th 
amendment  in   1865. 


SUPPORT  OF  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Test 
Ban  Treaty  on  which  we  shall  shortly 
vote  has  for  weeks  been  the  subject  of 
intense  feeling  and  sharp  controversy 
among  our  people.  I  believe  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  Senator,  when  he  has 
formed  his  opinions,  to  state  them,  and 
throw  such  influence  as  he  may  have 
into  the  balance  before  final  action  is 
taken.  Though  I  have  been  quite  firmly 
resolved  on  my  own  p>osition  for  some 
time.  I  have  refrained  from  stating  it 
until  the  committee  hearings  have  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  that  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  any  evidence  will  be  produced 
to  alter  my  decision. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
One  fact  has  stood  out  with  increas- 
ing clarity  throughout  its  consideration. 
Both  its  benefits  and  its  dangers  have 
been  greatly  magnified. 

Too  much  has  been  said  about  the 
possible  effect  of  this  Treaty  in  limiting 
or  slowing  down  the  race  for  nuclear 
arms  supremacy.  People  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  cherish  any  such  hope. 
Undergromid  testing  will  continue.  The 
refining  and  perfecting  of  those  nuclear 
weapons,  for  which  atmospheric  explo- 
sions are  not  required,  will  proceed.  The 
sole  purpose  of  this  Treaty  is  to  end  the 
menace  of  radioactive  fall-out.  And  even 
this  accomplishment  may  be  only  tem- 
porary for  the  escape  clause  which  was, 
I  believe  wisely,  inserted  in  the  Treaty 
permits  any  of  the  parties  to  cancel  it 
and  resume  atmospheric  testing,  if  they 
have  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  course 
is  necessary  for  their  security. 

Nevertheless,  the  benefits  of  this  Treaty 
are  real  and  significant.  While  scien- 
tists may  differ  as  to  the  degree  of  the 
danger  from  radioactive  fall-out  resulting 
from  nuclear  explosions,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  they  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, contamination  of  air,  of  water,  of 
food  will  become  an  ever-growing  menace 
to  life  and  health  on  this  earth.  That 
this  Treaty  will  permanently  end  con- 
tamination is  perhaps  only  a  hope,  but 
every  year,  indeed  every  month  that  it  is 
observed  is  so  much  clear  gain. 

That  is  why  in  approaching  my  de- 
cision, I  sought  for  reasons  to  confirm 
rather  than  for  reasons  to  reject. 

Now  as  to  the  objections  and  appre- 
hensions that  have  been  expressed. 
These,  too,  I  believe,  have  been  magni- 
fied. I  have  weighed  them  most  carefully 
and  shall  touch  upon  some  of  them. 

First  is  the  contention  that  in  accept- 
ing this  Treaty  the  United  States  is  tying 
its  own  hands  and  permitting  our  rivals 
to  freeze  some  Important  nuclear  advan- 
tage they  have  gained  over  us.  This  is 
a  serious  point  and  demands  painstaking 


consideration.  If  on  all  the  evidence  I 
believed  it  to  be  true,  I  could  not  support 
the  Treaty,  but  I  am  convinced  it  is 
not  true.  I  have  become  suspicious  of 
these  alleged  gaps.  In  the  1960  cam- 
paign the  American  people  became 
gravely  concerned  by  frightening 
charges  about  a  missile  gap.  That 
proved  to  be  a  myth.  The  widespread 
talk  about  a  nuclear  gap  now  is  much 
the  same,  except  that  different  people 
are  talking  about  it.  The  fact  that  some 
of  the  professionals  in  our  Military  Es- 
taiblishment  are  understandably  reluc- 
tant to  relinquish  air  and  water  testing 
and  that  they,  as  well  as  a  few  of  our 
scientists,  are  of  the  opinion  that  our 
rivals  excel  us  in  certain  details,  to  me 
is  reassuring.  It  is  proof  that  neither 
our  military  leaders  nor  our  scientists 
can  be  silenced  by  the  President  or  any- 
body else  and  gives  me  more  faith  that 
the  position  of  the  majority  that  our 
national  defense  will  not  be  impaired  by 
this  Treaty  can  be  relied  upon.  Further- 
more, the  fact  that  the  LeMays  and  the 
Tellers  have  voiced  their  doubts  and 
spoken  their  convictions,  and  I  honor 
them  for  it,  gives  us  added  assurance 
that  the  American  people  will  not  be 
permitted  to  become  overconfident  and 
that  our  national  defense  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate. 

The  fact  that  Khrushchev  so  suddenly 
changed  from  frowns  to  smiles  and,  after 
resisting  the  test  ban  so  long  accepted  it 
with  open  arms,  cannot  be  taken  as  proof 
that  the  Russians  have  solidified  some 
significant  nuclear  advantage.  While  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  rift  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China 
is  real  and  is  the  secret  of  his  new  atti- 
tude, I  am  not  relying  upon  it  for  I  know, 
as  does  everyone  else,  that  Khrushchev's 
motives  are  rarely  what  they  seem  to  be. 
However,  our  foreign  policy  must  be 
flabby  Indeed  and  our  defenses  weak  if 
we  must  be  forever  worrying  about  this 
man's  motives  or  swayed  by  his  changing 
moods.  I  refuse  to  tremble  when  he 
threatens,  or  recoil  when  he  conciliates. 
I  refuse  to  deprive  our  country  and  the 
world  of  such  hope  as  lies  in  this  Treaty 
because  I  put  no  trust  in  Khrushchev. 

Furthermore,  we  are  protected  by 
article  rV: 

Each  Party  shall  in  exercising  its  national 
sovereignty  have  the  right  to  withdraw 
from  the  Treaty  If  It  decides  that  extraor- 
dinary events,  related  to  the  subject  matter 
of  this  Treaty,  have  Jeopardized  the  supreme 
Interests  of  Its  country. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  provision 
gives  us  both  the  legal  and  the  moral 
right  to  cancel  the  Treaty  should  we  later 
find  that  the  Soviets  had  perfected  some 
nuclear  advantage,  such  as  the  inter- 
ceptor missile,  before  the  agreement  was 
signed  and  it  should  be  necessary  for 
us  to  resort  to  atmospheric  testing  to 
offset  it.  The  only  restriction  being  that 
the  advantage  must  jeopardize  the  su- 
preme interests  of  our  country,  and  we 
are  left  the  sole  judge  of  that. 

It  is  asserted  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  has 
some  deep  and  nefarious  purpose  in 
mind,  other  than  a  present  nuclear  ad- 
vantage, and  Is  seeking  to  bind  us  to  this 
Treaty  so  that  he  may  use  it  as  a  means 
for    our    destruction.    Certainly    he   is 
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capitate  of  ddkit  ex»cUy  that.  He  toMj 
well  hope  to«W  ttals  Treatj  m  a  means  of 
entlclzic  the  Wealem  Powers  into  sub- 
sequent ■UHiimminri  UmU  will  serve  his 
purpose.  Such  Is  my  own  suspicion  as 
I  shall  indleaisu  However,  what  he  may 
expect  to  gain  by  this  Treaty  alone  is  dlf- 
ncult  to  understancl.  We  know  he  breaks 
treaties,  but  this  time  he  does  not  need  to 
break  it.  All  ht  needs  to  do  Is  withdraw 
from  It.  and  we  have  the  same  privilege. 
There  is  no  quastton  of  our  being  morally 
bound  to  keep  a  treaty  while  our  enemies 
are  violating  it.  We  now  have  scientific 
means  of  detecting  nuclear  explosions  on 
the  land  or  in  the  sea.  If  we  find  that 
such  explodons  are  taking  place,  with 
or  without  SoTlet  acquiescence,  on  the 
land  mass  of  Red  China  or  anywhere 
else,  we  have  only  to  serve  notice  and 
cancel  the  Treaty. 

It  has  been  further  contended  that  we 
cannot  trust  tbe  President  and  the  State 
Department  to  act  promptly  and  firmly 
in  canceliag  this  Treaty  should  events 
occur  to  neoeoiltate  our  restimlng  atmos- 
pheric testing.  With  this  objection  I 
confess  I  have  some  sympathy.  The 
story  of  Cub*  and  Laos,  as  well  as  other 
episodes  in  the  past  3  years,  does  not 
inspire  me  with  extreme  confidence  in 
the  promptncM  and  firmness  of  the  Pres- 
ident, though  I  do  not  question  his  good 
faith.  However,  we  in  the  Senate  are 
not  Justified  In  voting  against  a  treaty 
because  ol  lack  of  faith  in  our  own 
President  It  Is  our  sworn  duty  to  ap- 
proach this  question  on  the  merits  of  the 
Treaty.  In  doing  so.  we  must  assume 
that  this  or  anj  other  President  will  per- 
form his  sworn  duty  in  its  execution. 
Furthermore,  we  have  the  opportiinity 
and  capacity  to  watch  and  to  warn. 

There  Is  tbe  objection  that  our  rivals, 
while  not  actually  testing,  may  go 
through  the  period  of  secret  prepara- 
tions for  such  explosions,  then  cancel  the 
Treaty  and  proceed.  That  could  happen. 
However.  It  has  been  clearly  indicated 
that,  having  been  caught  napping  once 
when  the  SoTieta  broke  a  previous  mora- 
torium on  testing,  we  shall  not  do  so 
again.  Our  Defense  Department  and 
our  scientifftt  wfil  be  making  the  same 
secret  preparations  and  developing,  up 
to  the  point  of  testing,  any  and  every 
new  device.  It  is  regrettable,  but  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  both  sides  will  con- 
tinue every  means  of  preparation  short 
of  atmospheric  explosions.  That  Ls  why 
I  have  discounted  the  effect  of  this 
Treaty  on  the  arms  race  and  believe  that 
Its  benefits  are  confined  to  the  possible 
restraint  of  radioactiye  fall-out. 

Now  I  come  to  what  I  consider  a  real 
danger,  not  In  the  Treaty  Itself,  but  con- 
nected with  It.  unless  our  people  are  fully 
warned.  The  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  Under  Secretary  Harrlman 
have  referred  to  other  possible  agree- 
ments that  may  follow  this  one.  Al- 
though the  President  has  wisely  cau- 
tioned agataist  too  many  hopes — what 
disturbs  me  Is  that  at  least  one  of  these 
"hopes"  should  not  be  a  hope  at  all.  but 
a  fear.  That  Is  the  repeated  suggestion 
that  this  Treaty  might  be  foUowed  by  a 
nocaggresslCB  pact.  That  suggestion 
came  from  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  the  only 
reservation  concerning  It  that  I  have 
heard   ftTpnsw.d    by   our   Qovemment, 


thus  far.  is  whether  it  will  give  us  pro- 
tection against  aggression  In  Berlin. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  Treaty  now  before 
us,  but  I  would  vehemently  oppose  any 
such  nonaggresslon  pact  I  was  amazed 
when  our  Secretary  of  State  quoted,  with 
no  apparent  di&sent.  Mr.  Khrushchev  as 
saying  that  he  wanted  a  nonaggresslon 
pact  to  "formalize"  the  present  bound- 
aries of  the  Soviet  Bloc.  If  we  ever 
entered  Into  any  such  agrn^ment,  we 
would  be  "formsdlzing"  and  finalizing 
every  dastardly  desertion  of  free  peoples 
of  which  our  Qovemment  has  been 
guilty  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
We  would  be  placing  the  final  seal  of  ap- 
proval upon  our  surrenders  at  Yalta  and 
Potsdam.  We  would  be  saying  to  the  en- 
slaved E>eople8  of  Poland,  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, of  Lithuania,  of  Hungary,  of  East 
Germany,  and  of  the  Balkans  that  we 
shall  never  lift  a  finger,  even  by  diplo- 
macy, to  make  them  free.  We  would  be 
shutting  the  door  of  hope  to  the  millions 
of  Poles  and  Slavs  and  Hungarians  In 
this  country  who  have  watched  their 
families  and  loved  ones  disappear  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  If  we  embark  upon 
this  policy,  Khrushchev  will  never  be 
content  until  we  "formalize"  the  Com- 
munist control  of  Cuba.  That  means 
we  could  never  stamp  out  the  snakes' 
nests  In  our  own  back  yard.  Remember, 
to  the  Communist,  infiltration  is  never 
aggression,  so  we  would  freeze  their 
frontiers,  but  have  our  own  constantly 
pushed  back. 

We  are  not  an  aggressor  nation  and 
all  the  world  knows  it  We  are  plan- 
ning no  armed  Invasions  and  the  world 
knows  that  too.  But  liberty,  like  tyr- 
anny, never  stands  still.  If  freedom  is 
to  hold  Its  own,  we  must  never  fortify 
its  enemies  by  binding  ourselves  in  ad- 
vance not  to  meet  propaganda  with 
propaganda,  infiltration  with  infiltra- 
tion, yes.  even  war  with  war  should  It 
become  necessary  for  the  survival  of 
freedom.  If  we  enter  Into  nonaggresslon 
pacts,  there  Is  only  one  way  freedom  can 
go.  It  cannot  advance.  It  can  only 
retreat. 

Let  us.  therefore,  ratify  this  Treaty  for 
what  it  Ls —  ( 1 )  an  attempt  and  a  hope  for 
the  ending  of  the  menace  of  radioactive 
fall-out;  (2)  proof  to  the  world  that  hav- 
ing struggled  for  years  to  obtain  such  an 
agreement,  we  are  neither  feeble  nor 
fearful  when  the  hour  comes  to  act;  '3) 
a  declaration  that  we  stand  ready  to 
move  forward  with  friend  or  foe  to  re- 
duce the  threat  of  nuclear  war,  so  long 
as  we  do  not  betray  our  security  or  the 
security  of  the  free  world.  In  ratifying 
it,  let  us  ratify  exactly  what  It  contains 
and  nothing  more.  Let  there  be  no  false 
hopes  and,  above  all,  let  there  be  no  im- 
plied commitments  that  we  shall  ever 
accept  a  Treaty  that  puts  the  hallmark 
of  approval  by  the  United  States  upon 
the  oppression  of  free  peoples  anywhere 
in  this  world. 


THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  BILL :  A  DEBASEMENT  OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT 
AND  AN  EXALTATION  OP  GOV- 
ERNMENTAL TYRANNY 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
comment  upon  titles  VI  and  VII  of  8. 


1731.  which  is  the  bill  embodying  the 
administration's  civil  rights  proposals. 
Title  VI  is  headed  "Nondiscrimination  in 
Federally  Assisted  Programs,"  and  title 
VII  undertakes  to  give  congressional 
sanction  to  the  Presidents  Commission 
on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity. 

The  constitution  of  my  native  State  of 
North  Carolina  has  always  contained  an 
admonition  which  the  Congress,  the 
President,  and  all  Americans  would  do 
well  to  heed.  It  is  this:  "A  frequent  re- 
currence to  fundamental  principles  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the 
blessings  of  liberty." 

Let  us  pause  for  a  few  moments  and 
recur  to  fundamental  principles.  By  so 
doing,  we  can  see  titles  VI  and  VII  of 
S.  1731  in  proper  perspective,  and  realize 
that  they  debase  constitutional  Govern- 
ment and  exalt  governmental  tyranny. 

1.    TlIK  CXaKSTTTTTTIOI*  AS  A  PKOlKCIlOir  ACAINST 
OOynNKKNTAL    TTRANMT 

As  Americans,  we  have  received  from 
the  Pounding  Fathers  a  most  precious 
heritage — government  under  a  written 
Constitution.  Each  of  us  Is  bound  by 
oath  or  •afUrmatlon  to  support  this  Con- 
stitution. 

Why  did  the  Pounding  Fathers  en- 
shrine Ln  a  written  Constitution  the 
fundamentals  of  the  government  they 
desired  to  establish  and  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen  they  wished  to  secure? 

The  answer  to  this  question  Is  quite 
simple.  The  men  who  framed  and  rati- 
fied our  Constitution  were  wise  men. 
They  had  read  the  history  of  the  long 
and  bitter  struggle  of  man  for  the  right 
of  self-government,  and  for  freedom  for 
the  individual,  and  had  found  this  shock- 
ing but  everlasting  truth  inscribed  up>on 
each  page  of  that  history:  No  man,  or 
group  of  men,  can  be  safely  entrusted 
with  governmental  power  of  an  unlimited 
nature.  As  a  consequence,  they  were  de- 
termined, above  all  things,  to  establish 
a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 

In  sajring  this.  I  merely  echo  in  my 
feeble  way  eloquent  statements  made  by 
a  great  advocate.  Jeremiah  Black,  and  a 
wise  Judge,  David  Davis,  In  the  famous 
case  of  Ex  parte  Milligan,  4  Wall.  2. 

In  arguing  the  unconstitutionahty  of 
the  trial  of  his  civilian  client  by  a  mili- 
tary tribunal,  Jeremiah  Black  asserted: 

But  our  fathers  were  not  abrurd  enough  to 
put  unlimited  power  In  the  hands  oT  the 
ruler  and  take  away  the  protection  of  law 
from  the  rights  of  Individuals.  It  was  not 
thus  that  they  meant  "to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity." 
They  determined  that  not  one  drop  of  the 
blood  which  had  been  shed  •  •  •  during 
seven  centuries  of  contest  with  arbitrary 
power,  should  sink  Into  the  ground:  but  tbe 
fruits  of  every  popular  victory  should  be 
garnered  up  In  this  new  Oovernment.  Of 
all  the  great  rights  already  won  they  threw 
not  an  atom  away.  They  went  over  Magna 
Charta;  the  Petition  of  Right,  tbe  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  the  rules  of  the  common  law, 
and  whatever  was  found  there  to  favor  In- 
dividual liberty  they  carefully  Inserted  In 
their  own  system.  Improved  by  clearer  ex- 
pression, strengthened  by  heavier  sanctions, 
and  extended  by  a  more  universal  applica- 
tion. They  put  all  those  provisions  Into  the 
organic  law,  so  that  neither  tyranny  In  the 
Executive,  nor  party  rage  In  the  legislature, 
could  change  them  without  destroying  the 
Oovernment  ttaelf. 
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In  writing  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  upholding  Jeremiah  Black's  con- 
tention, Justice  Davis  declared: 

By  the  protection  of  the  law  human  rights 
are  secured;  withdraw  that  protection,  and 
they  are  at  the  mercy  of  wicked  rulen.  or 
the  clamor  of  an  excited  people.  •  •  •  These 
precedents  Inform  ub  ot  the  extent  ot  the 
struggle   to   preserve  liberty  and  to  relieve 
thoee  In  civil  life  from  mUltary  trials.    The 
founders  of  oxu"  Qovernnient  were  familiar 
with   the  history  of  that  struggle;    and  se- 
cured In  a  written  Constitution  every  right 
which  the  people  had  wrested  from  power 
during  a  contest  of  ages.  •  •  •  Time  has 
proven   the   discernment  of  our  anoeston; 
for  even  those  provisions,  expressed  in  such 
plain  EngUsh  words,  that  it  would  seem  the 
Ingenuity  of  man  could  not  evade  them,  are 
now.  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  70  years, 
sought  to  be  avoided,    lliose  great  and  good 
men    foresaw    that   troublous    times   would 
arise,  when  rulers  and  people  would  become 
restive  under  restrain t,  and  seek  by  sharp 
and   decisive  measures  to  accomplish  ends 
deemed  Jiist  and  proper;  and  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  liberty  would  be  In 
peril,  xmlesfi  established  by  Irrepealable  law. 
The  history  of  the  world  had  taught  them 
that  what  was  done  in  the  p»at  might  be 
attempted  In  the  future.    The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  Is  a  law  for  mlers  and 
people,   equally   in   war  and   In  peace,  and 
covers  with  the  shield  oT  Its  iHt>tectlon  all 
classes  of  men.  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
clrcumBtances. 

a.  THE  CONSTTTDTIOM  AS  A  PSOHIBinON  XTFOK 
THX  DELSCATIOM  OF  LXGISLATIVS  AND  TTmwrtAT, 
POWXSS    TO    THX    FtKSZDXMT 

The  Founding  Fathers  embodied  in  the 
Constitution  the  doctrine  of  the  separa- 
tion of  governmental  powers.  In  so 
doing,  they  utilized  this  doctrine  in  a 
twofold  way.  They  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  powers  neces- 
sary to  enable  it  to  discharge  its  functions 
as  a  central  government,  and  they  left 
to  each  State  the  power  to  regulate  its 
own  internal  affairs.  It  was  this  use  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers 
which  prompted  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P. 
Chase  to  make  this  trenchant  observa- 
tion in  Texas  v.  White,  7  WalL  700: 

The  Constitution,  In  all  Its  provisions. 
looks  to  an  indestructible  iinlon,  nnmptissd 
of  indestructible  States. 

In  their  other  utilization  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  separation  of  governmental 
powers,  the  Founding  Fathers  vested  the 
power  to  make  laws  in  the  Congress,  the 
power  to  execute  laws  in  the  President, 
and  the  power  to  interpret  laws  in  the 
Supreme  Court  and  such  Inferior  courts 
as  the  Congress  might  establish.  More- 
over, they  declared,  in  essence,  that  the 
legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  Judi- 
cial powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  forever  remain  separate  aim  dis- 
tinct from  each  other. 

The  Foimding  Fathers  had  the  sound- 
est of  reasons  for  Incorporating  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  separation  of  powers  of  gov- 
ernment hi  the  OonsUtutlon.  History 
had  taught  them  that  the  concentration 
of  such  powers  In  one  man  or  set  of  men 
is  the  chief  characteristic  and  evil  of 
despotic  forms  of  government.  As  one 
of  the  wisest  of  them,  James  Iiiadlson, 
declared  in  "The  Federalist": 

The  accumulation  of  all  powers  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judiciary  In  the  same  hands', 
whether  of  one,  a  few  or  many,  and  wbethsr 
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hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  elective,  may 
Justly  be  pronounced  the  very  definition  of 
tyranny. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point,  or  would 
he  prefer  to  complete  his  si>eech? 

Mr.  ERVIN,  I  would  prefer  to  com- 
plete my  speech. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  shall  wait  until 
the  Senator  completes  his  suldress. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  shall  refrain  from  any 
discussion  of  the  inconsistency  between 
the  bill  and  the  constitutional  division 
of  powers  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  bill  undertakes  to  centralize  in 
the  Federal  Government  powers  over  the 
lives  of  the  people,  which  the  Constitu- 
tion vests  in  the  States  or  reserves  to 
the  people  themselves. 

Let  me  read  the  plain  English  words 
used  by  the  Founding  Fathers  to  sepa- 
rate the  governmental  powers  which  the 
Constitution  vests  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Article  I,  section  1 : 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

Article  I,  section  8 : 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  •  •  • 
to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  Into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  In  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  In  any  Department  or 
Ofllcer  thereof. 

Article  n,  section  1 : 

The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  In  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  m,  section  1 : 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
■hall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  Coiu-t,  and  in 
such  Inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 

Hie  c<mstitutional  separation  of  the 
legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judi- 
cial powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
"is  not  merely  a  matter  of  convenience, 
or  of  governmental  mechanism;  its 
object  is  basic  and  vital;  namely,  to  pre- 
clude a  commingling  of  these  essenti- 
ally different  powers  of  Government  in 
the  same  hands"  iO'Donoghue  v.  UJS.. 
2S9  UJS.  516,  530) . 

As  Justice  Miller  asserted  in  KUboum 
▼.  Tfiompson,  103  U.S.  168.  190,  the 
division  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment  among  the  Congress,  the 
President,  and  the  courts  constitutes 
"one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  American 
system  of  written  constitutional  law"; 
and  as  Chief  Justice  White  declared,  in 
substance,  to  McCray  v.  VS.,  195  U.S.  27. 
55,  the  safety  of  our  institutions  depends 
upon  its  strict  observance  by  all  those 
who  hold  offices  created  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Supreme  Court  construed  article 
I,  sections  1  and  8,  which  vest  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  Congress,  and  article  n,  section  1. 
which  vests  the  executive  power  of  the 
Federal  Qovemment  to  the  President,  to 
clear  and  doquent  words  to  Tounoatown 
Company  v.  Sawyer,  343  U.S.  679,  which 
Is  pcqpularly  known  as  the  steel  seizure 


case.     I   quote  ttiese  words  from  Uie 
majority  opinion  to  that  case: 

Nor  can   the  selzxire  order  be  sustained 
because  of  the  several  constitutional  provi- 
sions  that    grant    executive    power    to    the 
President.    In  the  framework  of  our  Consti- 
tution, the  President's  power  to  see  that  the 
laws  are  falthf uUy  executed  refutes  the  Idea 
that  he  is  to  be  a  lawmaker.    The  Constitu- 
tion limits  his  functions  In  the  lawmaking 
process   to   the   reconunendlng   of   laws   he 
thinks  wise  and  the  vetoing  of  laws  he  thinks 
bad.    And  the  Constitution  Is  neither  silent 
nor  equivocal   about  who  shall  make   laws 
which  the  President  is  to  execute.    The  first 
section   of   the   first  article   says   that   "All 
legislative  powers  herein   granted   shall   be 
vested     In     a     Congress     of     the     United 
States  •  •  •.*•    After  granting  many  powers 
to  the  Congress,  article  I  goes  on  to  provide 
that  Congress  may  "make  all  laws  which  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
Execution  the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other 
Powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  Ln  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
Department   or    Officer   thereof."  •   •  •  The 
Constitution  does  not  subject  this  lawmaking 
power  of  Congress  to  Presidential  or  military 
sui>ervi8lon  or  control.    It  is  said  that  other 
Presidents   without  congressional  authority 
have   taken   possession   of   private   btislness 
enterprises  In  order  to  settle  labor  disputes. 
But  even  M  this  be  true.  Congress  has  not 
thereby  lost  its  exclusive  constitutional  au- 
thority to  make  laws  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  out  the  powers  vested  by  the  Con- 
stitution "In  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  Department  or  Oflleer  thereof." 
The  founders  of  this  Nation  entrusted  the 
lawmaking  povrar  to  the  Congress  alone  In 
both  good  and  bad  times.     It  would  do  no 
good  to  recall  the  historical  events,  the  fears 
of  power  and  the  hopes  of  freedom  that  lay 
behind  their  choice.     Such  a  review  would 
but  confirm  our  holding  that  this  seizure 
order  cannot  stand. 

Congress  cannot  abdicate  Its  lawmak- 
ing power  under  the  Constitution,  or 
delegate  it  to  the  President.  This  is  true 
because  the  retention  and  exercise  of 
such  power  by  the  Congress  is  "vital  to 
the  totegrlty  and  matotenance  of  the 
system  of  government  ordained  by  the 
Constitution."  The  prtoclple  that  Con- 
gress cannot  abdicate  or  transfer  to 
others  its  legislative  fimctlons  "is  not 
answered  by  the  argument  that  It  should 
be  assumed  that  ttie  President  •  •  • 
will  act,  for  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
public  good.  The  question  Is  not  one  of 
motives,  but  of  constitutional  authority, 
for  which  the  best  of  motives  Is  not  a 
substitute."  iPanama  Refining  Co.  v. 
Ryan.  293  U.S.  388.  420.  and  421.) 

In  his  recent  book  entitled  "A  Com- 
mentary on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  Bernard  Schwartz  cor- 
rectly defines  the  lawmaking  power  as 
"the  power  to  prescribe  rules  of  conduct 
which  must  be  obeyed  lest  the  sanctions 
specified  by  the  lawmaker  be  imposed" 
(vol.  n.  p.  75). 

An  act  of  Congress  constitutes  an  un- 
constitutional delegation  of  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  Congress  to  the  President 
if  such  act  undertakes  to  confer  upon  the 
President  the  power  to  make  a  law  or  to 
refrato  from  making  a  law.  or  to  de- 
termtoe  to  whom  the  law  shall  be  ap- 
plicable and  to  v^om  it  shall  not  ajyply. 
or  to  determine  what  the  law  shall  oun- 
mand  or  prohibit,  or  to  deteimtDe  what 
pnnidiment  diaD  be  Inffieted  upon  ttwee 
who  (unit  what  the  law  «*>»ww*fm'<s  or 
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commit  wh»t  Um  Uw  prohibits.  (Kent  v. 
Dulles.  375  VS.  116:  UJS.  T.  Sharvnack. 
355  UJ3.  286;  American  Power  A  Light 
Co.  ▼.  SecurUin  Exchange  Commission. 
329  U.S.  90;  Pmnama  Refining  Company 
V.  Ryan,  supra. 

a  TOM  CITXL  BIORTS  MILL  AS  AN  OHCONSTTTX7- 
TTONAL  m  W*~*~—  or  L«OT»l.ATTVK  AND  JU- 
DICIAL POWm  TO  THX  PKKSIDENT 

Titles  VI  ftod  Vn  of  the  adxninistra- 
tJion'8  civil  richta  bill  are  divisible  into 
two  parts.  The  first  p&rt,  which  con- 
sists of  the  first  sentence  of  section  601 
of  title  VI.  Is  addressed  to  federally 
assisted  programs  and  activities;  and 
the  second  part,  which  is  composed  of 
the  second  sentence  of  title  VI  and  sec- 
tion 701  of  title  vn,  is  concerned  with 
emplojrment  practices.  Let  us  consider 
these  parts  In  their  numerical  order. 

The  first  part,  that  is.  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  601  of  title  VI.  reads  as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  to  ciie  con- 
trary  In  any  law  of  tbe  United  states  pru- 
▼Idlng  or  authorising  direct  or  Indirect  finan- 
cial aoalstance  for  or  in  connection  with  any 
program  or  aoU^lty  by  way  of  grant,  con- 
tract, loan,  Inaurance.  guarantee,  or  other- 
wise, no  such  law  abaU  be  Interpreted  as  re- 
quiring that  such  ananclai  assistance  shall 
be  furnished  In  circumstances  under  which 
Individuals  participating  In  or  benedUng 
from  the  program  or  activity  are  discrimi- 
nated against  on  the  ground  of  nice,  color. 
religion,  or  national  origin  or  axe  denied  par- 
ticipation or  benefits  therein  on  the  ground 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

Since  article  U.  section  3  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  the  President 
"shall  take  care  that  the  laws  shall  be 
faithfully  executed,"  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  the  President  is  charged  with 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  first 
sentence  of  section  601  of  title  VI  to  the 
extent  of  their  constitutionality.  This 
being  true,  these  provisions  undertake 
to  vest  In  the  President  discretionary 
powers  of  unprecedented  sweep,  unde- 
fined character,  and  unspecified  sever- 
ity. They  make  one  thing,  and  one 
thing  only,  reasonably  clear;  namely,  the 
President,  acting  in  person  or  through 
Federal  executive  agencies  designated  by 
him,  is  to  use  according  to  his  uncon- 
trolled discretion  and  in  ways  of  his  own 
devising  untold  billions  of  dollars  of  con- 
gressional appropriations  as  economic 
blackmaU  to  coerce  States,  political  sub- 
divisions of  States,  charitable  institu- 
tions, business  enterprises,  and  individ- 
uals Into  conformity  with  the  President's 
notions  concerning  racial  relations.  In 
all  other  respects.  Congress  is  to  leave 
the  matter  covered  by  these  provisions 
to  the  President  without  standard  or  rule 
to  be  dealt  with  as  he  pleases. 

Apart  from  the  language  which  re- 
lates to  a  denial  of  participation  or  bene- 
fits in  federally  assisted  programs  or  ac- 
tivities, the  only  reference  in  the  first 
sentence  of  section  601  of  title  VI  to  dis- 
crimination Is  to  individuals  who  "are 
discriminated  against  on  the  ground  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin." 
The  determination  of  the  individuals 
covered  by  this  reference  is  left  to  the 
unbridled  Imagination  of  the  President. 

I  make  this  assertion  because  It  Is  well 
established  fagr  dictionaries  and  Judicial 
decisions  that  the  word  "discrimination" 


without  context  merely  means  the  act  of 
treating  one  differently  from  another. 
The  word  "discrimination"  as  used  in 
this  reference  has  no  contextual  expla- 
nation whatever  other  than  the  provi- 
sion that  discrimination  "is  to  be 
against '  individuals  participating  In  or 
benefitinK  from  federally  assisted  pro- 
granxs  and  activities  on  the  grounds 
specified.  With  this  context,  the  dis- 
crimination condemned  by  this  reference 
occurs  only  when  an  individual  is  treated 
unequally  or  unfairly  becau.se  of  his  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  ori><in  What 
constitutes  unequal  or  unfair  treatment:" 
The  first  sentence  of  section  601  of  title 
VI  does  not  .say.  It  leaves  the  answer- 
ing of  this  question  to  the  uncontrolled 
Imagination  of  the  Pre.sldent  Even 
CaliRula  wrote  his  law.s  in  .small  letters 
He  did  not  conceal  them  within  his 
cranium 

When  all  Is  said,  the  flr.^t  sentence  of 
section  601  of  title  VI  constitutes  a 
brazen  effort  to  transfer  to  the  President 
the  lawmaklniT  power  of  Con^re.ss  in 
violation  of  article  I.  sections  1  and  8 
of  the  Constitution  This  Is  true  be- 
cause this  .sentence  leaves  the  determi- 
nation of  these  questions  to  the  arbi- 
trary discretion  of  the  President,  actint,' 
in  per.son  or  through  Federal  executive 
agencies: 

What  acts  or  omissions  constitute  un- 
equal or  unfair  treatment  under  the 
provision  which  condemns  without  con- 
text or  elaboration  di.scrimlnation 
asaln.st  Individuals  "on  the  ground  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  oriuin"? 
What  economic,  legal,  or  political  rights 
and  what  governmental  powers  must 
States  and  political  subdivisions  of 
States  relinquish  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  privilege  of  partlclpatiim 
In  federally  assisted  procrams  or  activi- 
ties? What  economic,  legal,  personal, 
or  property  rights  must  charitable  in- 
stitutions, busine.ss  enterpruses.  and  in- 
dividuals surrender  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  privilege  of  partici- 
pating m  federally  a.sslsted  programs  or 
activities?  What  courses  must  partici- 
pants In  such  programs  or  activities 
pursue  in  carrying  them  out  to  avoid 
charges  of  unequal,  unfair,  or  illegal  dis- 
crimination? By  what  procedures  are 
participants  in  such  programs  or  activi- 
ties charged  with  unequal,  unfair,  or  il- 
legal discrimination  to  be  convicted  or 
acquitted?  What  punishments  are  to  be 
imposed  upon  participants  in  such  pro- 
grams or  activities  when  they  are  con- 
victed of  unequal,  unfair,  or  Illegal 
discrimination?  By  what  procedures 
are  participants  in  such  programs  or  ac- 
tivities to  obtain  a  review  or  correction 
of  convictions  which  they  claim  to  be 
unjust?  And  finally,  what  redress  are 
participants  in  such  programs  or  activi- 
ties to  have  for  the  economic  damage  or 
destruction  which  may  he  Inflicted  upon 
them  by  injudicious  or  improvident  de- 
cisions of  the  President  or  the  executive 
agencies  through  which  he  may  act? 

These  questions  make  it  obvious  that 
the  provisions  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  601  of  title  VI  do  not  stop  with 
the  transfer  of  the  lawmaking  power 
from  Congress  to  the  President  They 
also  make  the  President  the  accuser,  the 
judge  and  the  jury,  and  the  executioner. 


In  so  doing,  they  attempt  to  vest  in  the 
President  the  judicial  power  to  condemn 
and  punish  in  violation  of  article  III. 
section  1  of  the  Constitution. 

Regardless  of  the  name  by  which  it 
may  be  called,  any  government  is  a  tyr- 
anny when  the  rlfihts  and  responsibili- 
ties of  its  citizens  are  dependent  upon 
the  will  of  one  public  ofllclal. 

While  the  first  sentence  of  section  601 
of  title  VI  is  silent  on  the  matter,  we 
can  easily  infer  the  steps  the  administra- 
tion will  take  if  the  bill  is  enacted.  The 
administration  will  divert  every  program 
or  activity  of  the  Federal  Government 
from  its  primary  purpose  to  compel  the 
American  people  to  conform  to  its  no- 
tions in  respect  to  racial  relations.  This 
a.ssertion  finds  ample  proof  in  the  orders 
relating  to  employment  and  housing  is- 
sued by  the  President  and  the  orders 
relating  to  so-called  places  of  public  ac- 
commodations Kssued  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  without  congressional  author- 
ization. Under  the  orders  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Departments  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  are 
in  the  process  of  converting  the  military 
and  naval  commanders  of  our  country 
into  political  arms  of  the  e.xecutive  de- 
partment and  of  puttinu  the  Armed 
Forces  at  economic  warfare  with  the 
civilian  population  to  compel  civilians  to 
operate  their  commercial  enterprises  m 
conformity  with  the  Presidential  will. 

Before  discussing  the  provisions  of 
titles  VI  and  VII  relating  to  emplojTnent 
practicf^s,  I  will  digress  for  a  moment  to 
observe  that  there  are  already  sufficient 
laws  upon  the  Federal  statute  books  to 
deal  in  an  adequate  manner  with  any 
.'^tate  or  local  official  who  denies  or  at- 
tempts to  deny  any  individual  any  rif:ht 
or  privilese  given  to  him  by  any  act  of 
Conpre.ss  authorizing  any  federally 
assisted  program  or  activity.  Section 
242  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
makes  it  a  crime  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment  for  any  State  or  local 
official  willfully  to  deprive  any  inhabitant 
of  the  United  States  of  any  ripht  or  privi- 
lege .secured  to  him  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Under  sections  241  and 
371  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
State  and  local  officials  and  their  co- 
conspirators commit  crimes  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment  if  they  con- 
spire to  deprive  any  citizen  of  any  rieht 
or  privilege  .secured  to  him  by  any  act  of 
Congress.  Under  sections  1983  and 
1985' 3  I  of  title  42  of  the  United  States 
Code,  any  person  may  sue  any  State  or 
local  official  and  his  coconspirator  for 
damages  if  such  State  or  local  official  de- 
prives him  of  any  right  or  privilege  se- 
cured by  any  act  of  Congress.  More- 
over, under  section  1983  of  title  42  of  the 
United  States  Code,  any  person  may 
sue  any  State  or  local  official  for  preven- 
tive relief  if  such  State  or  local  official 
threatens  to  deprive  him  of  any  right  or 
privilege  secured  to  him  by  an  act  of 
Congress. 

This  brings  me  to  the  provisions  of 
titles  VI  and  VII  relating  to  employment 
practices. 

The  .second  sentence  of  section  601  of 
title  VI  reads  as  follows: 

All  contracts  made  In  connection  with  any 
svjch  program  o-  activity  shall  contain  6uch 
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conditions  as  the  President  may  prescribe 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  that  tbete  sbaU 
be  no  discrimination  In  employment  by  any 
contractor  or  subcontractor  on  tbe  ground  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 


Section  701  of  title  Vn  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  establish  a 
Commission  to  be  known  as  the  "Commls- 
Blon  on  Kqual  Employment  Opportunity," 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Ckimmlsslon. 
It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Commission 
to  prevent  diserlmlnation  against  employees 
or  applicants  for  employment  becatiae  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  by 
Government  contractors  and  subcontractors, 
and  by  contractors  and  subcontractors  par- 
ticipating in  programs  or  activities  in  which 
direct  or  indirect  financial  assistance  by 
the  U.S.  Government  is  provided  by 
way  of  grant,  contract.  loan,  insurance, 
guaranty,  or  otherwise.  The  President  may 
also  confer  upon  the  Oommiaslon  such 
powers  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  prevent 
discrimination  on  the  ground  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  in  Government 
employment. 

The  mere  casual  reading  of  these  pro- 
visions demonstrates  beyond  doubt  that 
they  attempt  to  transfer  the  lawmaking 
PKJwer  of  Congress,  to  the  President  In 
violation  of  article  I,  sections  1  and  8 
of  the  Constitution. 

Under  the  second  sentence  of  section 
601  of  title  VI.  all  contracts  relating  to 
federally  assisted  programs  or  acUyities 
are  to  "contain  such  conditions  as  the 
President  may  prescribe";  and  under  the 
third  sentence  of  section  701  of  title  VII. 
the  President's  Commission  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportimlty  Is  to  "have 
such  powers  as  may  be  conferred  upon 
it  by  the  President."  The  fourth  and 
last  sentence  of  section  701  of  title  VII 
contains  similar  languagre,  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  the  Interpretation  that  it  em- 
powers the  President  to  nullify  dvll 
service  laws  if  he  deems  such  action 
"appropriate  to  prevent  discrimination 
on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin." 

I  note.  In  passing,  that  the  second 
sentence  of  sectkm  601  of  title  VI  and 
section  701  of  Utle  Vn  are  designed  to 
authorize  the  President  and  his  0(Mn- 
misslon  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity to  control  employment  practices 
by  virtually  all  employers  in  all  areas  of 
the  United  SUtes  "to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation against  employees  or  applicants 
for  employment  because  of  race,  color 
religion,  or  national  origin."  This  is 
true  because  the  terms  "contractor"  and 
"subcontractor"  as  used  in  these  provi- 
sions are  broad  enough  to  include  ereiy 
person  who  agrees  to  fiirnlsh  any  skill 
or  any  material  for  use  in  any  program 
or  activity  "In  which  direct  or  Indirwt 
financial  assistance  by  the  US.  Qovem- 
ment  is  provided  by  way  of  grant,  con- 
tract, loan,  insurance,  guaranty,  or 
otherwise." 

The  extent  to  which  the  administra- 
tion would  carry  this  vast  power  if  Con- 
gress should  enact  these  provisions  into 
law  Is  weU  Illustrated  by  Executive 
Order  11114.  which  the  President  issued 
on  June  22,  1963.  and  which  was  pub- 
lished on  pages  6485  to  6488.  both  inclu- 
sive, of  the  Federal  Register  for  June  25, 
1963. 


Under  this  Executive  order,  contrac- 
tors, subcontractors,  and  persons  selling 
them  materials  are  barred  from  fed- 
erally assisted  construction  projects  and 
from  selling  materials  for  use  in  such 
projects  unless  they  surrender  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  advance  some  of 
the  most  cherished  economic  and  per- 
sonal rights  belonging  to  Americans. 
For  example,  contractors,  subcontrac- 
tors, and  materialmen  are  required  to 
stipulate  In  advance  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  have  the  power  to 
supervise  the  employment,  the  promo- 
tion, the  demotion,  the  transfer,  the  lay- 
off, the  discharge,  and  the  compensation 
of  their  employees.  Moreover,  they  are 
required  to  stipulate  in  advance  that  the 
Federal  Government  may  have  access  to 
their  books,  records,  and  accounts  at  all 
times. 

All  of  this  Is  to  be  done  to  enable  the 
Federal      Government      to      ascertain 
whether  or  not  such  contractors,  sub- 
contractors, and  materialmen  are  com- 
plying with  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  issued  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  avowed  piirp>ose  of  prevent- 
ing   such    contractors,    subcontractors, 
and  materialmen   from   discriminating 
against   employees   and   applicants   for 
employment  because  of  their  race,  their 
creed,    their    color,    or    their    national 
origin.    Under  the  original  draft  of  this 
Executive  order,  any  businessman  who 
wishes  to  sell  a  few  ten-penny  nails  to 
anyone  for  use  in  a  federally  assisted 
construction    project    must    surrender 
these  powers  to  the  Federal  Government 
before  he  is  permitted  to  make  such  sale. 
In  case  any  contractor,  subcontractor, 
or  materialman  fails   to   comply   with 
these  stipulations  or  with  any  of  the 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dentially     established     Committee     on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  he  Is 
sidjject  to  the  following  punishments: 
First.  His  existing  contract  may  be  can- 
celed, terminated,  or  suspended  In  whole 
or  In  part.    Second.  He  may  be  declared 
ineligible  for  any  further  Government 
contracts.     Third.  He   may  have   such 
additional  sanctions  imposed  "upon  him 
as  may  be  provided  by  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportimlty." 

Every  businessman  in  America  would 
do  well  to  anticipate  the  harassment  he 
will  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government  if  titles  VI  and  vn  of  the 
administration's  civil  rights  bill  are  en- 
acted into  law.     Every  time  he  fires  or 
demotes  an  employee  for  drunkenness  or 
incompetency  he  may  be  confronted  by 
the  charge  that  his  action  was  prompted 
by  discrimination  against  such  employee 
because  of  his  race.    Every  time  he  pro- 
motes one  employee  rather  than  another 
he  may  be  confronted  by  the  charge  that 
the  latter  was  denied  promotion  becaiise 
of  his  race.    Every  time  he  makes  any 
difference  between  the  compensation  of 
one  onployee  and  that  of  another  he  may 
be  confronted  by  the  charge  that  the 
difference  in  compensation  constitutes  a 
discrimination  against  the  employee  re- 
ceiving the  lesser  compensation  because 
of  his  race.    The  businessman  will  have 
to  disprove  these  charges  or  suffer  such 
penalties  as  the  cancellation  of  rights 


under   existing  contracts  or  rights   to 
make  futiu-e   contracts  not  only   with 
the  Government  but  also  with  contrac- 
toi^  or  subcontractors  working  on  fed- 
erally assisted  projects.     Moreover,  the 
businessman  will  have  no  remedy  at  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government  if  he 
suffers  these  penalties  unjustly  because 
of  an   Improvident  or  injudicious  de- 
cision by  a  Federal  bureaucrat  whose 
very  identity  may  be  hidden  from  him. 
The  Chinese  have  a  proverb  to  the 
effect  that  a  Journey  of  a  thousand  miles 
starts  with  a  single  step.    History  taught 
the  Founding  Fathers  that  the  Journey 
of  a  people  toward  total  governmental 
tyranny  could  start  with  a  single  legisla- 
tive act.    As  a  consequence,  they  vested 
all  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  Congress  and  none 
of  it  In  the  President.     It  is  well  that 
they  did  so  because  the  pressure  of  the 
demands  of  militant  groups  for  coercive 
governmental  action  in  their  own  be- 
half bears  more  heavily  upon  the  single 
occupant  of  the  Presidential  office  than 
it  does  upon  the   many  occupants  of 
congressional   seats.      For    this   reason. 
Senators  and  Representatives  are  more' 
likely  to  remember  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  pe(H>le  of  America 
desire  to  retain  the  liberty  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  in  their  own  ways. 

4.     THE     ADMnnBTKATION'S     CIVn,     EIGHTS     PKO- 
P08ALS  AS  A  DENIAL  or  DtJE  PKOCEB8  OF  ULW 

The  Founding  Fathers  knew  that  gov- 
ernments of  tuiUmited  power  use  the 
forms  of  law  to  crush  those  who  oppose 
their  will.  As  a  consequence,  they  de- 
creed in  the  fifth  amendment  that  "no 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law." 

This  principle  did  not  OTiglnate  in  the 
American  system  of  constitutional  law. 
It  was  one  of  the  ancient  English  lib- 
erties which  the  barons  wnmg  from  the 
reluctant  hand  of  King  John  at  Runny- 
mede  in  1215.  Chapter  39  of  i^agn^ 
Carta  declared: 

No  freeman  shaU  be  taken,  or  imprisoned, 
or  disseised,  or  outlawed,  or  ezUed.  or  any- 
wise destroyed:  nor  shaU  we  go  up<m  httn 
nor  send  upon  him,  but  by  the  lawful  Judg- 
ment of  his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  princlirie  was  reasserted  by  the 
PetiUon  of  Right  which  the  English  Par- 
liament sent  to  Charles  I  in  1628.  This 
petition  said  that  no  man  should  be  "in 
any  manner  destroyed  but  by  the  lawful 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of 
the  land,"  and  that  no  man  should  be 
"put  out  of  his  land  or  tenements,  nor 
taken,  nor  Imprisoned,  nor  disinherited, 
nor  put  to  death  without  being  brought 
to  answer  by  due  process  of  law." 

As  the  textwnter  states  in  12  American 
Jurisprudence.  Constitutional  Law.  sec- 
ti(m  573: 

One  of  the  most  famous  and  perhaps  the 
most  often  quoted  deflnltlan  of  due  process 
of  law  is  that  of  Daniel  Webster  Ln  his  argu- 
ment in  the  DartiXMUth  College  ease.  In 
which  he  declared  that  by  due  process  of  law 
is  meant  "a  law  which  hears  before  It  con- 
demns; which  proceeds  upon  Inquiry,  and 
renders  Judgment  only  after  trial." 

The  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment  limits  the  legislative  powers 
of  Congress,  the  exeoitive  powers  of  the 
President,  and  the  Judicial  power*  of  the 
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Federal  courts.  In  short,  it  forbids  any 
department  of  tbe  Federal  Oovernment 
to  take  from  any  person  any  liberty  or 
any  property  eaccept  by  due  process  of 

law. 

The  admlnlatraUon's  civil  rights  bill 
contemplates  tbat  the  provisions  of  titles 
VT  and  Vn  are  to  be  enforced  against 
alleged  violators  by  administrative  de- 
cisions of  the  President,  acting  in  person 
or  through  some  executive  agency,  and 
the  President's  Commission  on  Equal 
Emplojrment  Opportunity.  In  some  lund 
of  administrative  proceedings  not  defined 
in  any  way  in  the  bill. 

Let  me  enumerate  the  constitutional 
requirements  of  due  process  in  respect 
to  administrative  proceedings  affecting 
a  person's  personal  or  property  rights  as 
they  are  set  out  in  16A  Corpus  Juris 
Seciuidum,  Constitutional  Law.  section 
628.  pages  840  to  873.  both  inclusive. 
They  are  as  follows: 

First  In  proceedings  of  an  adminis- 
trative character  affecting  a  person's 
liberty  or  property,  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  hearing  are  essential  to 
due  process. 

Second.  Due  process  of  law,  with  re- 
spect to  administrative  proceedings,  re- 
quires an  adequate  hearing  in  which  the 
procedure  is  consistent  with  the  essen- 
tials of  falrplay. 

Third.  In  order  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  due  process,  the  hear- 
ing in  an  administrative  proceeding 
must  be  a  full  and  fair  one  before  an 
impartial  ofOcer,  board,  or  body,  free 
of  bias,  hostility,  and  prejudgment.  A 
hearing  is  not  a  full  and  fair  one  unless 
it  includes  a  reasonably  fair  opportu- 
nity to  cross-examine  opposing  wit- 
nesses, to  offer  evidence  in  ones  own 
behalf,  and  to  be  heard  in  one's  own 
defense. 

Moreover,  "as  a  general  rule.  In  order 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  due  proc- 
ess, it  ts  required  that  administrative 
proceedings  affecting  property  rights 
shall  be  subject  to  a  review  in  the  courts, 
and  to  a  Judicial  determination  made  on 
notice  and  a  bearing;  and  the  right  of 
Judicial  review  of  the  constitutionality 
of  statutes  is  essential  to  due  process 
before  rights  and  property  of  a  citizen 
can  be  taken  from  him  by  a  legislative 
or  executive  body"  (18A  C.J.S..  Consti- 
tutional Law,  sec.  829.  pp.  873-874). 

It  is  well  settled  that  administrative 
convenience  or  even  necessity  cannot 
override  constitutional  requirements  of 
due  process.  Moreover,  it  is  not  enough 
that  a  person  may  be  accorded  notice 
and  a  hearing  as  a  matter  of  favor  or 
courtesy  in  an  administrative  proceed- 
ing. It  Is  essential  to  due  process  that 
these  rights  be  secured  to  him  by  the 
law  authorlxins  the  proceeding. 

It  seems  advisable  to  note  at  this  point 
that  rights  under  existing  contracts  are 
property  and  rights  to  enter  into  future 
contracts  are  liberties  within  the  protec- 
tion of  the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment. 

It  Is  astounding  beyond  measure  that 
Congress  should  be  urged  to  enact  Into 
law  titles  VI  and  Vn  of  the  administra- 
tion's civil  rights  bin  748  years  after  the 
principle  of  due  process  of  law  was  em- 
bodied in  Magna  Carta,  and  173  years 
after    it    was    enshrined    in    the    fifth 


amendment  of  our  Constitution.  Titles 
VI  and  vn  Ignore  every  requirement  of 
due  process  of  law.  They  undertake  to 
vest  In  the  President,  acting  In  person 
or  through  executive  agencies,  and  the 
President's  Commission  on  Ekjual  Em- 
plo3rment  Opportunity,  the  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  power  to  take  from  States, 
local  subdivisions  of  States,  charitable 
institutions,  business  enterprises,  and  in- 
dividuals rights  under  existing  contracts 
and  liberties  to  enter  into  future  con- 
tracts without  notice  or  hearing  or  trial 
in  flagrant  violation  of  the  due  process 
of  law  guaranteed  to  all  persons  by  the 
fifth  amendment 

Undoubtedly  Daniel  Webster  had  such 
tyrannical  governmental  actions  in  mind 
as  those  proposed  by  titles  VI  and  VII  of 
S.  1731  when  he  uttered  these  eloquent 
words : 

Other  mlsfortune.s  may  bf  borne,  or  their 
efrpct.'j  overcome  If  disastrDUs  wars  should 
sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  an- 
other generation  may  renew  It.  If  it  exhaust 
our  treasury,  future  Industry  may  replenish 
It;  If  It  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields. 
still,  under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will 
grow  green  again,  and  ripen  to  future  har- 
vests. 

It  were  but  a  trifle  even  If  the  w^alls  of 
yonder  Capitol  were  to  crumble.  If  Its  lofty 
pillars  should  fall,  and  lU  gorgeous  decora- 
tions be  all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley 
All  these  may  be  rebuilt 

But  who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of  a 
demolished  governmenf 

Who  shall  rear  again  the  well-propor- 
tioned columns  of  constitutional  liberty? 

Who  shall  frame  together  the  skillful  ar- 
chitecture which  unites  national  sovereignty 
with  States  rights.  Individual  security,  and 
public  proeperlty'' 

No.  If  these  columns  fall,  they  will  be 
raised  not  again  Like  the  Colosseum  and 
the  Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to  a 
mournful  and  melancholy  immortality.  Bit- 
terer tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them  than 
ever  were  shed  over  the  monuments  of  Ro- 
man or  Grecian  art;  for  they  will  be  the 
monuments  of  a  more  glorious  edifice  than 
Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw — the  edifice  of  con- 
stitutional .\merlcan  liberty  (Daniel  Web- 
ster.  1832  ( 


FLORENCE  ANN  SEYMOUR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr. 
Lauschk  in  the  chair).  The  hour  of 
2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unflni.shed  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LscisLArrvE  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  186)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Flor- 
ence Ann  Seymour. 


THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  BILL:  A  DEBASEMEINT  OP 
CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT 
AND  AN  EXALTATION  OF  GOVERN- 
MENTAL TYRANNY 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
for  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  am  dehghted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  I  warmly  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  able  address  and 
for  calling  the  attention  of  the  public, 
and  particularly  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  to  the  manifest  dan- 
gers inherent  In  titles  VI  and  VII. 


I  should  like  to  ask  several  questions 
about  title  VI. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Florida  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  honored  by  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  boards  of  trustees  of 
three  private  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  all  of  which  are  church  afBli- 
ated  in  that  they  are  supported  by  de- 
nominations of  the  Christian  faith.  Am 
I  to  understand  from  reading  title  VI 
and  from  the  able  presentation  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  if,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  trustees  of  one  of 
the  colleges  referred  to,  it  was  prefer- 
able to  continue  its  operation  on  a  seg- 
reKated  basis — believing  that  by  so  do- 
ing it  could  render  the  greatest  service — 
that  institution  thereby  would  be  placed 
in  a  position  in  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  could  deny — by  his  sole 
order — that  Institution  the  right  of  ac- 
cess to  the  Federal  lending  power  In  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  self- 
liquidating  projects,  such  as  dormitories, 
cafeterias,  gymnasiums,  athletic  facili- 
ties, and  the  like? 

Mr  ERVIN.  Under  the  authority 
which  the  bill  undertakes  to  vest  in  the 
President,  that  would  be  true.  Moreover, 
under  the  authority  which  the  bill  at 
tempts  to  vest  in  the  President,  if  such 
institutions  participated  in  any  of  the 
Federal  programs  described  in  the  bill, 
the  Federal  Oovernment  could  compel 
them  to  employ  upon  their  faculties  per- 
sons of  a  religion  Inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion  to 
prevent  discrimination  against  them  on 
account  of  their  creed.  That  Illustrates 
the  extent  to  which  the  bill  goes.  There 
are  no  limitations  upon  the  powers 
which  the  bill  would  vest  in  the  Presi- 
dent, except  such  limitations  as  still 
abide  In  this  Nation  by  reason  of  con- 
stitutional principles. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  thought  I  cor- 
rectly understood  the  meaning  of  the 
title  in  exactly  the  way  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  stated  It. 

Mr.  EIRVIN.  Let  me  give  another  il- 
lustration of  the  scope  of  the  bill .  Some 
time  ago,  I  read  in  a  newspaper  an  article 
In  which  it  was  stated  that  the  housing 
authorities  had  canceled  future  Federal 
guarantees  of  loans  to  a  building  firm  In 
Florida,  because  the  firm  did  not  agree 
to  the  demand  of  a  particular  Negro  that 
the  firm  sell  him  a  house  in  a  develop- 
ment It  was  promoting.  If  this  bill  were 
enacted  Into  law,  the  President  could, 
after  ordering  cancellation  of  Federal 
guarantees  of  loans  to  that  builder,  or  to 
one  in  that  situation 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Both  loans  and  in- 
-surance  provisions? 

Mr  ERVIN.  Yes— then  the  President 
could  say  to  banks  and  .savings  and  loan 
a.s.sociations.  I  forbid  you  to  give  this 
man  any  financial  assistance  by  way  of 
loans  which  would  enable  him  to  escape 
from  the  economic  quandary  in  which 
I  have  left  him  by  the  cancellation 
of  Federal  guarantees.  If  you  dare 
make  him  a  loan  to  assist  him  in  escaping 
from  the  economic  consequences  of  my 
act,  you  will  be  aiding  and  abetting  dis- 
crimination, and  I  will  cancel  Federal 
insurance  of  your  deposits." 
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This  illustrates  the  extent  of  the  tyran- 
nical power  which  the  bill  would  vest  in 
the  President,  acting  either  in  person  or 
through  any  designated  Federal  execu- 
tive agency.  It  is  the  most  tyrannical 
proposal  made  to  Congress  during  our 
lifetime. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Now  I  should  like  to  ask  my  next  ques- 
tion :  In  my  State  and  also  in  the  State 
so  ably  represented  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  also  in  the  States 
represented  by  other  Senators  now  in 
the  Chamber,  as  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  well  knows,  there  are  educa- 
tional institutions  organized  and  oper- 
ated by  Negro  churches  or  Negro  private 
groups.     They  are  operated  exclusively 
for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  that 
race.    Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding 
that  under  title  Vl  of  the  bill,  if  that 
course  as  determined  upon  long  prior 
to  the  time  when  these  various  colleges 
were  founded — were  pvusued.  they,  too, 
could  lose  their  entire  power  of  bor- 
rowing from  Federal  funds  set  up  to  aid 
them  on  a  self -liquidating  basis  to  build 
on  their  campuses  needed  dormitories 
and  other  facilities? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  would  be  no  ques- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  President  to  do 
that  if  the  bill  should  pass  and  be  ad- 
judged constitutional.  The  bill  would 
be  broad  enough  to  empower  the  Federal 
Government  even  to  deprive  the  libraries 
of  such  colleges  of  the  benefit  of  the  law 
under  which  certain  Federal  publications 
are  given  to  such  libraries. 

In  North  Carolina  there  are  several 
excellent  institutions  of  learning  in 
which  Negroes  are  educated — the  John- 
son C.  Smith  University,  at  Charlotte. 
N.C:  Shaw  University,  at  Raleigh.  N.C.; 
and  St.  Augustine's  College,  at  Raleigh. 
N.C. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Now  let  us  refer  to  publicly  operated 
institutions  of  learning.  As  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  probably  knows. 
there  is  at  Tallahassee.  Pla.,  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  for  the  education 
of  Negro  youths.  It  is  known  as  the 
Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
University.  I  am  very  frank  to  state  that 
it  has  been  much  more  outstanding  in 
training  in  the  field  of  athletics  than 
similar  institutions  for  the  education  of 
the  white  youth  have  been.  Tot  ex- 
ample. It  has  turned  out  Althea  Gibson, 
who.  I  believe,  was  the  world's  foremost 
tennis  player,  and  now  is  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  women  golf  profes- 
sionals :  and  it  turned  out  Bob  Hays,  who 
has  been  winning  all  the  short  dashes 
during  the  trip  which  our  nationally  se- 
lected track  team  has  been  making 
through  Europe— as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  knows. 

That  school  turned  out  Willie  Oalll- 
inore  and  three  or  four  others  whom  I 
shall  not  mention,  who  are  noted  for 
their  great  ability  as  professional  foot- 
ball players.  It  has  repeatedly  won  the 
national  championship  among  ttie  Ne- 
^ro  institutions  of  learning  in  various 
fields  of  athletics,  but  particular]^  In 
football.  In  the  person  of  Coach  Gaither 
it  has  had  a  coach  who  is  a  sportsman, 
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a  fine  gentleman,  and  one  who  is  so  fully 
recognized  that  he  has  been  voted  the 
outstanding  coach  of  all  the  small  col- 
leges, in  the  United  States,  whether 
Negro  or  white,  as  the  Senator  may  re- 
call. 

Am  I  to  understand  that,  because  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  State  of  Florida  to 
establish  imder  its  own  laws  and  finance 
by  its  own  money  such  an  institution  of 
higher  learning,  it  could  be  deprived  of 
its  rightful  participation  in  the  various 
Federal  grants  for  educational,  agricul- 
tural, and  ROTC  purposes,  or  for  other 
purposes  of  that  kind,  under  the  sole 
flat  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
if  in  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  its 
State  law,  it  continued  in  the  policy  of 
existing  for  the  benefit  solely  of  the 
Negro  youth,  and  thus  lose  all  the  bene- 
fits of  these  programs? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  would  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  power  of  the  President  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  same  question,  if 
applied  in  reverse,  would  apply  to  our 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
which  are  created  and  developed  for 
white  youth.   Is  that  true? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    That  is  true.    If  Utle  VI 
of  the  bill  were  enacted  into  law,  and 
If  It  should  be  found  to  be  constitutional, 
which  I  cannot  conceive,  it  would  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  President  untold 
billions  of  dollars  of  congressional  ap- 
propriations to  be  used  in  ways  of  his 
own  devising  and  according  to  his  own 
uncontrolled  discretion  to  bribe  or  coerce 
States,  political  subdivisions  of  States, 
charitable  and  educational  institutions! 
business  enterprises,  and  individuals,  in- 
to conformity  with  whatever  the  Presi- 
dent might  will  with  respect  to  racial 
relations.     I  make  that  statement  be- 
cause there  are  two  alternative  provisions 
in  the  first  sentence  of  section  601  of 
title  "VI.     One  of  those  provisions  does 
not  even  define  the  character  of  acts 
or  omissions  which  would  constitute  dis- 
crimination.    They  leave  that  question 
solely  to  the  unbridled  imagination  of  the 
President  or  Federal  agencies  designated 
by  him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
need  to  ask  the  Senator  to  answer  the 
question  whether  he  thinks  that  any 
such  broad  grant  of  discretion  and  au- 
thority should  be  vested  in  any  person, 
of  any  rank,  no  matter  how  high,  and 
no  matter  how  conscientious,  and  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  law  enforcement 
he  might  be? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Frankly,  I  do  not  believe 
a  man  has  yet  been  bom  who  ought  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  vast  powers  which 
the  bill  would  attempt  to  vest  in  the 
President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  ask  a  question  devoted  to  the  field  of 
agricxilttire. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  On  the  point  the  Sena- 
tor previously  mentioned,  the  bill  deals 
with  imtold  billions  of  dollars  of  con- 
gressional appropriations.  Since  the 
President,  like  the  rest  of  us,  has  only  24 
hoiirs  in  each  of  his  days,  manifestly  he 
could  not  exercise  such  powers  himself. 
They  would  be  delegated  by  him  to  vari- 
ous Federal  agencies;  and  msiny  of  the 
decisions  would  be  made  by  men  whose 


very  identity  would  be  concealed  from 
the  American  people  in  ttie  vast  bureauc- 
racy on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  P>resident,  I  Join 
in  the  conclusion  which  the  Senator  has 
reached,  that  under  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, no  such  authority  should  be 
granted  to  any  one  individual  in  time  of 
peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  a  series 
of  questions — or  perhaps  I  can  state  them 
in  one — dealing  with  the  field  of  agri- 
culture. 

I  know  what  a  great  agricultural  State 
is  represented  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.    He  has  had  a  lifetime  inter- 
est in  forwarding  the  interests  of  people 
engaged  in  the  field  of  agriculture.     I 
remember  with  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion the  fact  that  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment, dating  back  more  than  100  years, 
has  been  making  grants  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  the  food  producer  in  agricul- 
ture to   produce  more   prosF>erously  in 
order  to  support  his  family  and  have  his 
home  on  a  higher  level  than  was  possible 
before.     I  am  thinking  about  such  ac- 
tivities   as    the   Agricultural    Extension 
Service,   which,   as  the  Senator  knows, 
makes  heavy  Federal  contribution,  along 
with  contributions  from  other  sources, 
to   the   education   of   the   farmer,    and 
through  the  home  demonstration  units 
in   every   county — throughout   the   Na- 
tion— to  their  wives  and  daughters.     I 
am  thinking  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  Service  as  found  in  all  the 
States.    I  am  thinking  of  all  the  other 
benefits  that  accrue  to  the  land-grant 
schools,  some  for  the  purpose  of  direct 
education   in   the   agricultural   colleges 
and  the  like.    Am  I  to  imderstand  from 
the    Senator's    able    interpretation    of 
title  VT  and  from  my  own  reading  of  it 
that,  if  certain  States  insisted  on  con- 
tinuing the  policy  of  segregation  of  edu- 
cation  in   their  institutions   of   higher 
learning,  the  President  could,  at  his  sole 
discretion,    entirely    withhold    Federal 
grants  for  those  laudable  purposes  from 
those  institutions  of  learning  and  from 
the  people  who  are  ultimately  reached 
by  them? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion Is  undoubtedly  in  the  aflarmative. 
Not  only  that,  but  under  the  proposal, 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  em- 
powered to  deprive  a  grower  of  tobacco, 
cotton,  wheat,  or  peanuts  of  the  benefit 
of  price  supports,  if  some  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  some  kind 
of  proceeding  not  described  in  the  bill, 
acting  under  power  delegated  to  him  by 
the  President,  should  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  grower  had  made  a  dis- 
crimination in  rates  of  pay  between  two 
of  his  employees  because  of  race.    When 
the  decision  was  once  made,  either  by 
the  President  or   by   any  Federal   em- 
ployee  to  whom  power  to  act  is  dele- 
gated, that  decision  would  be  final  and 
irrevocable.    It  would  not  be  subject,  so 
far  as  the  bill  is  concerned,  to  any  re- 
view In  the  courts,  and  the  decision  could 
be  made  without  notice,  without  a  hear- 
ing, and  without  a  trial.     In  short,  all 
of  this  could  happen  under  the  bill  with- 
out any   opportunity  being  afforded  to 
the  grower,  who  would  suffer  the  eco- 
nomic damage  or  destruction  decreed  by 
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the  deelidon.  to  present  his  side  of  the 
case  and  avcii  to  refute  the  charge 
acalzisthla. 

Mr.  HOUJLND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  hia  able  dtoeuaslon.  He  has  per- 
formed a  WT  UMful  service  In  advising 
the  public  azMl  Illuminating  the  record  of 
the  debate  bn  mch  a  way  that  people 
generally  cannot  be  under  any  doubt  aa 
to  what  is  contained  in  utle  VI  of  the 
act.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  really  understands 
what  Is  embraced  in  thi5  particular  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  the  purpose  of  which  Is 
to  endow  him  with  discretion  much 
greater  than  any  President  or  any  other 
officer  of  the  United  States  has  ever  been 
granted  or,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever 
requested,  in  time  of  peace  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida will  recall  that  during  the  month  of 
AprU  of  this  year  the  CivU  RighU  Com- 
mission recommended  to  the  President 
that  he  should  cut  off  Federal  financial 
aid  to  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  order 
to  make  the  State  of  Mississippi  con- 
form to  the  notions  entertained  by  the 
majority  members  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Commission. 

At  that  time  the  President  stated,  in 
substance,  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
President  had  cuch  power;  and  he  fur- 
ther stated  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
unwise  to  vest  such  power  in  the  Presi- 
dent, because  the  President  might  use 
the  power  in  one  State  for  one  purpose 
and  use  It  for  another  purpose  in  an- 
other State. 

Bfr.  HOULAND.  Has  there  been  any 
change  in  that  situation  since  the  Presi- 
dent made  that  pronouncement — which 
I  think  was  a  very  wise  one? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  has  been  no 
change  whatsoever.  Insofar  as  the  desir- 
ability of  vesyng  such  tyrannical  power 
in  any  public  offldal  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
warmly  for  hia  effective  illumination  of 
this  hurtful  Utle  VI  in  the  bUl.  which  I 
think  is  as  completely  variant  from  the 
philosophy  (rf  our  Government  as  it  is 
possible  to  be. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  second  sentence  of 
title  VI  and  section  701  of  title  VII  would 
empower  the  establishment  of  an  FEPC 
In  virtually  every  Industry  of  any  kind  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  so  because 
there  Is  no  limitation  whatever  as  to 
the  number  of  employees  who  must  be 
employed  In  any  industry  to  be  covered. 
If  a  person  had  one  employee  he  could 
be  brought  under  PEPC  control  by  the 
authorization  contained  in  the  second 
sentence  of  title  VI  and  section  701  of 
tiUe  vn  of  the  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
his  contribution  to  the  discussion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  KxN- 
NESY  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  jrleld  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Cartrilna? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina,  who  has  fought  without   ceasing 


against  the  tyrannical  proposals  made 
by  thebUl. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  thankful  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  offered 
to  the  Senate,  in  the  open,  the  discussion 
he  has  brought  out  today 

I  thank  the  Senator  also  for  the  helpful 
way  in  which  he  has  worked  Ln  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  Senate.  Day 
after  day  and  week  after  week  he  has 
questioned  with  rea.son  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  on  all  facets  of  the  bill  and  in 
particular  titles  VI  and  VII  of  the  bill. 
He  has  indeed  questioned  the  entire  text 
of  the  bill  in  a  most  Intelligent  and  in- 
formed manner. 

The  record  of  the  hearings  may  not 
have  been  read  by  all.  I  should  like  to 
notify  all  lawyers  at  this  time,  If  they 
wish  to  have  one  of  the  best  leKal  briefs 
on  this  subject,  the  only  thing  they  have 
to  do  is  to  turn  to  the  hearings  held  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  There  they 
will  find  the  questions  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  and  answers 
which  the  Attorney  General  tried  to  give, 
in  some  instances.  In  some  Instances  the 
Attorney  General  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  matter  was  a  little  doubtful,  so 
far  as  constitutionality  of  certain  meas- 
ures in  the  bill  Is  concerned. 

I  think  it  would  be  most  enlightening 
If  Members  of  the  Senate  would  read  the 
hearings  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
regard  to  the  bill.  I  believe  it  would  at 
least  change  some  votes  in  the  Senate, 
if  Senators  wish  to  carry  out  their  oaths 
of  office,  under  which  they  have  sworn 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Senators  might  be  convinced,  after 
reading  the  hearings  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  of  our  position  in  that 
respect. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  the  able  presentation 
he  has  made.  He  served  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina  for  many  years 
before  coming  to  the  Senate.  Senators 
realize  that  he  is  extremely  able  in  the 
field  of  constitutional  law. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
rendered  a  distinct  service.  The  commit- 
tee will  meet  again  on  Thursday,  to  con- 
tinue the  hearings.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  will  be  present, 
asking  further  questions.  At  that  time 
I  shall  be  presiding.  I  know  I  shall  be 
interested  in  what  the  Senator  from 
North  CaroUna  will  have  to  a.sk  the  At- 
torney General  in  regard  to  the  bill. 

If  Senators  will  read  titles  VI  and  VII 
closely,  they  will  see  that  the  powers 
sought  to  be  granted  are  almost  limit- 
less.   Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  the  Federal  Government,  as  a 
price  for  the  privilege  of  participating 
in  one  of  the  federally  assisted  programs 
or  activities,  could  exact  in  advance  a 
surrender  by  States  and  pohtical  subdi- 
visions of  State  of  governmental  powers, 
and  a  surrender  by  charitable  Institu- 
tions, business  enterprises,  and  individ- 
uals of  basic  rights  which  the  American 
people  have  always  cherished. 

For  eximiple.  the  Federal  Government 
could  require  people  to  surrender  their 


economic  rights,  as  the  President  now 
requires  them  to  do  In  certain  cases  un- 
der the  directives  already  issued  by  him 
without  any  authority  from  Congress. 
The  Government  could  require  people 
to  surrender  the  right  to  determine  to 
whom  they  shall  sell  or  rent  their  houses. 
if  they  participate  in  the  housing  pro- 
Kram.  If  a  veteran  should  borrow  money 
under  the  Veterans  Loan  Fund  Act,  the 
veteran  could  be  required  to  surrender 
in  advance,  as  a  condition  to  obtaining 
the  loan,  the  right  to  determine  to  whom 
he  would  sell  or  lease  or  rent  his  house. 
Under  the  bill,  the  President  would  be 
permitted  to  use  untold  billions  of  dollars 
of  congressional  appropriations  for  the 
purpose  of  bribing  or  coercing  parties 
into  surrender  of  economic  rights,  of 
personal  rights,  of  legal  rights,  and  of 
property  rights  which  have  always  been 
dear  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  associated 
with  two  denominational  institutions.  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  possible  ef- 
fects on  such  denominational  Institu- 
lion.s. 

If  tlie  bill  were  to  pass,  since  the  States 
in  most  instances  exempt  the  denomina- 
tional institutions  from  paying  taxes,  in 
the  future  if  they  were  to  do  any  kind 
of  business  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, does  the  Senator  think  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  tell  them  how  to 
operate  their  institutions? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  they  were  participat- 
ing in  any  federally  assisted  programs 
or  activities,  the  Federal  Government 
could  even  tell  them  whom  they  should 
hire  on  their  faculties.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  that  could  be  if  the  Federal 
Government  thought  it  necessary  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  because  of  race  or 
color  or  religion  or  national  origin. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  have  the  power  to  go  into  a 
religiously  afllliated  college  participating 
m  a  federally  assisted  program  and  dic- 
tate that  the  college  should  take  on  the 
faculty  some  person  who  did  not  enter- 
tain the  religion  of  those  who  supported 
that  Institution,  if  it  concluded  such  ac- 
tion to  be  appropriate  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination on  the  ground  of  creed.  The 
bill  would  prohibit  not  only  racial  dis- 
crimination, but  also  discrimination  on 
account  of  one's  creed. 

Title  VT  is  the  most  expansive  blue- 
print for  governmental  tyranny  which 
has  ever  been  conceived  In  the  mind  of 
any  man  on  the  North  American 
Continent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  Uiank  the  Senator 
for  his  answers. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  if, 
under  .so-called  title  VI,  a  great  number 
of  innocent  persons  would  be  made  to 
sufTer  from  decisions  in  regard  to  which 
they  had  no  power  to  act  whatever? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  is  no  question 
whatsoever  about  that.  For  example, 
under  title  VI  the  Federal  Government 
could  withhold  funds  for  school  aid  to 
schools  In  an  impacted  area  because  the 
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Federal  Government  wanted  the  schools 
to  be  desegregated.  Under  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education  of  Topeka,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  school  a  child  shall  attend  is 
left  to  the  child  and  his  parents.  The 
decision  does  not  belong  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Yet,  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  the  Federal  Government  could 
usurp  the  right  of  the  child  or  its  parents 
to  determine  that  question. 

Indeed,  it  could  ignore  the  desires  of 
the  child  or  its  parents,  and  determine 
how  the  right  of  the  child  or  its  parents 
is  to  be  exercised. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  it  be 
possible,  under  title  VI,  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  hold  up  funds  for 
programs  completely  unrelated  to 
education? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Even 
though  the  complaint  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  failure  of  a  State  to  put  a  cer- 
tain child  in  a  certain  school  or  place? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  There  Is  absolutely  no 
limitation  on  the  power  that  the  bill 
would  vest  in  the  Federal  Government  in 
respect  to  federally  assisted  programs  or 
activities  insofar  as  racial  relations,  or 
religious  relations,  or  questions  of  na- 
tional origin  are  concerned. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  It  i>e 
possible  under  this  program  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  hold  up  funds,  let  us 
say.  for  aid  to  the  aged,  the  disabled, 
and  dependent  children,  because  there 
was  a  practice  of  social  segregation  In 
restaurants  in  a  State? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No;  not  to  that  extent. 
Title  II  of  the  bill  would  cover  such  prac- 
tices in  restaurants,  but  the  power  given 
to  the  Federal  Government  under  title 
VI  applies  only  to  programs  or  activities 
which  are  federally  assisted  from  the 
financial  viewpoint.  However,  that  In- 
cludes virtually  every  program  or  activ- 
ity In  which  the  Federal  Government 
participates  In  any  way. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  mind  giving  me  an  example  of 
how  this  mechanization  could  be  trig- 
gered to  cut  off  funds  for  the  needy,  the 
aged,  dependent  children,  and  the  blind? 
Mr.  ERVTN.  Under  UUe  VI,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  have  the  power 
to  cut  off  all  Federal  grants  to  a  State 
under  the  Old-Age  Assistance  Act  If  it 
found  that  some  individuals  under  the 
program  were  being  discriminated 
against  because  of  race  or  religion.  Such 
action  would  cut  off  aid  for  the  innocent 
to  punish  the  allegedly  guilty. 

No  further  laws  are  needed  in  order 
to  deal  with  any  State  or  local  official  for 
denying  any  individual  any  right  or  priv- 
ilege in  any  federally  assisted  program 
or  activity.  Under  section  242  of  Utle  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  which  was 
put  on  the  law  books  long  before  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I  were  bom, 
a  State  or  local  official  who  wilfully 
denies  to  any  person,  because  of  race  or 
religion  or  national  origin,  or  because  of 
any  other  reason,  or  lack  of  reason,  any 
right  or  privilege  such  person  has  under 
any  act  of  Congress,  Is  subject  to  prose- 


cution and,  upon  conviction,  can  be  fined 
and  imprisoned. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  thank  the 
Senator. 


included,  the  Young  Democrats  said,  the 
John  Birch  Society,  the  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action  and  the  Christian  Cru- 
sade. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr,  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
following  bill  and  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  1066.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  E.  L  K 
Oil  Co.;  and 

SJ.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  presentation  of  an  Air  Force  Medal 
Recognition  to  MaJ.  Gen.  Benjamin  D.  Pou- 
lols,  retired. 


YOUNG  DEMOCRATS  URGE  TIES 
WITH  CUBA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  last 
night's  Washington  Evening  Star  ap- 
peared an  article  captioned  "Democrats 
Urge  Ties  With  Cuba."  I  read  the  arti- 
cle with  profound  shock,  because  the 
article  states  that  at  a  convention  of 
Young  Democrats  from  13  Western 
States  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  yesterday,  sev- 
eral resolutions  were  adopted,  including 
these:  That  the  United  States  resimie 
diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba;  that  a 
nonaggresslon  pact  be  signed  between 
NATO  and  Communist  Warsaw  pact 
nations;  that  the  United  States  with- 
draw its  troops  from  South  Vietnam; 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  be  abolished;  and  that 
the  McCarran  Internal  Security  Act  be 
repealed. 

I  trust  these  views  are  not  shared  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
Washington.  I  am  sure  that  all  Sena- 
tors await  with  a  great  interest  and  ex- 
pectation a  clear  repudiation  of  these 
resolutions  by  what  I  am  afraid  was  a 
most  irresponsible  meeting  of  Irresponsi- 
ble yoimg  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Democrats  Urge  Ties  Wfth  Cuba 

Beskelxt,  Calif.,  August  19.— Young 
Democrats  from  13  Western  States  ended 
their  convention  In  Berkeley  yesterday  with 
resolutions  concerning  Cuba,  clvU  rights 
and  American  military  deployment. 

A  total  of  32  resolutions  demanded,  among 
other  things,  that  the  United  States  resume 
diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba,  that  the  Au- 
gust 28  Negro  civil  rights  parade  on  Wash- 
ington be  "carried  out  as  planned,"  that  a 
nonaggresslon  pact  l)e  signed  between  NATO 
and  Communist  Warsaw  Pact  nations  and 
that  the  United  States  withdraw  Its  troops 
from  South  Vietnam. 

Other  points  covered  included  demands  for 
the  abolition  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  repeal  of  the  McCar- 
ran Internal  Security  Act,  revision  of  the 
McWarran-Walter  Immigration  Act.  the  elim- 
ination of  compulsory  arbitration  In  strikes 
and  abolition  of  the  death  penalty. 

The  delegates  condemned  various  organi- 
aatlona,  the  aim  of  which  they  said.  Is  to 
limit  the  civil  rights  of  nonwhltes.     These 


HARASSMENT  OP  SOVIET  JEWS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  news 
dispatch  from  Moscow  discloses  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  uncovered  a  new  way  to 
harass  Jews — the  Kremlin  now  denies 
Orthodox  Jews  the  right  to  be  buried  in 
consecrated  cemeteries.  This  is  a  basic 
right  which  was  never  denied  Jews  even 
in  the  darkest  periods  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

This  latest  Soviet  action  marks  con- 
tinuation of  the  Soviet  Union's  drive 
against  Jews,  and  it  calls  for  renewed 
protests  by  i*eligious  orgamzations  and 
leading  citizens  throughout  the  world. 
At  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  says  it 
Is  seeking  to  relieve  the  tensions  of  the 
cold  war.  It  should  be  made  aware  that 
world  public  opinion  condemns  unequiv- 
ocally a  course  of  action  as  vicious  and 
unreasoning  as  this  deliberate  indignity 
to  a  people  because  of  their  religion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  news  report 
headline  "Jews  Denied  Cemeteries  in 
Moscow,"  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  September  16. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Jews  Denied  Cemeteries  in  Moscow 

Moscow,  August  15. — A  new  kind  of  spirit- 
ual setback  has  developed  for  the  religious 
Jews  of  Moscow. 

For  the  first  time  In  memory,  Jews  who 
die  here  are  being  denied  burial  In  the  con- 
secrated ground  of  a  Jewish  cemetery.  In- 
stead they  are  burled  now  In  a  general  civil 
cemetery,  among  atheists  and  non-Jews. 

To  orthodox  Jews,  for  whom  burial  in  a 
Jewish  cemetery  is  an  ancient  religious  man- 
date, new  municipal  regulations  come  as  a 
crushing  development  In  deteriorating  rela- 
tions with  the  Communist  regime.  Jewish 
scholars  have  long  regarded  consecrated 
burial  as  basic,  and  even  the  millions  of 
Jews  slaughtered  during  World  War  U  were 
symbolically  reburled  In  Jewish  cemeteries. 

All  attempts  by  the  Jewish  community  in 
Moscow  to  reverse  the  new  measures  have 
been  rejected  by  Soviet  authorities,  well- 
informed  sources  said  Thursday. 

The  current  situation  developed  when 
Moscow's  40-year-old  Jewish  cemetery  began 
filling  to  capacity,  and  Soviet  officials  refused 
to  set  aside  additional  land  for  a  distinctly 
Jewish  burial  place. 


ECONOMIC     FACTORS    VITAL    ELE- 
MENT IN  NEGRO  DISCONTENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recent  hearings  before  the  Manpower 
Subconmiittee  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  highly  significant  testi- 
mony was  presented  by  Mr.  Herman  P. 
Miller,  of  the  Census  Bureau,  about  the 
deepest  sources  of  Negro  discontent.  An 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  of  August 
18,  1963,  describes  Mr.  Miller's  testimony 
and  concludes: 

The  Negro  revolt  has  many  causes,  but  its 
basic  power  is  that  of  the  force  of  economic 
wretchedness. 
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The  Cenam  Bureau  testimony  fully 
supports  this  thesis  and,  as  the  article 
points  out: 

Disputes  Vbm  wktoapread  Impression  that 
the  reUtlT*  poalUon  of  the  Negro  In  the 
affluent  Boelaty  baa  Improved  In  recent  jtun. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
Times  article  be  printed  in  the  Ricoio 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  N«w  York  Times,  Aug.  18.   1963] 
Economic  Factobs  Unoeklh  Nkcxo  Discon- 

TXtrt KUMOfATION        OF        JOBS        ThKOUCH 

AUTOICATIOM     Is     ShaU^NINO     PmOBLKM     OF 

RMPtoTMsirr       DncaiMiMATioM       Against 
NoirwHTn  Wobu 


(By  John  D.  Pomfret) 

Washinotoiv,  August  17 — The  United 
8tat«s  Is  nndsTBolnf  two  internal  revolu- 
tions. On*  la  UiaNsgro  revolt.  The  other  la 
taehnologloaL  It  Is  not  coincidental  that 
th«y  have  utItwI  together. 

The  Negro  revolt  has  many  causes,  but  Its 
basic  power  Is  that  of  the  force  of  economic 
wretchedness.  It  Is  this  wretchedness  that 
tecluaologloal  change  is  threatening  to  ex- 
acerbate beyood  endurance  by  automating 
out  of  exlstenee  many  of  the  unskilled  and 
skilled  jobs  Negroes  hold. 

That  the  Negro  community  Is  In  the  throes 
of  profound  economic  crisis  Is  evident  from 
the  unemployment  figures. 

Making  up  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
coxmtry's  labor  force,  Negroes  account  for  20 
percent  of  Its  imemployment.  Nearly  a 
quarter  of  those  out  of  work  for  more  than 
half  a  year  are  Negroes. 

In  July — the  most  recent  month  for  which 
comparable  figures  are  available — the  Job- 
leas  rate  among  white  workers  was  5  1  per- 
cent; among  Negroes  It  was  11.2  percent. 

Unemployment  of  those  proportions,  were 
It  general,  would  be  a  national  catastrophe. 

The  economic  vulnerability  of  Negroes  Is 
Inherent  In  thetr  employment  pattern.  In 
turn,  that  pattern  Is  the  product  of  years  of 
dlscrtmlnatloii,  not  only  in  employment,  but 
also  In  education,  training,  and  referral  to 
joba. 

POamON  VT7I.NZaABLZ 

For  the  most  part.  Negroes  hold  low-paid 
Jobs.  Where  thay  do  hold  reasonably  well 
paid  Joba  In  Industry,  they  occupy  mostly 
positions  that  are  routine  and  repetitive  and. 
consequently,  lend  themselves  to  being  taken 
over  by  machines. 

Nearly  IS  percent  of  all  employed  Negroes 
still  work  on  farms.  Only  5  percent  of  all 
white  workers  do.  Nearly  15  percent  of  the 
employed  Negroes  work  in  private  house- 
holds, but  only  3  percent  of  the  white  work- 
en  do. 

Only  a  percent  of  all  Negro  workers  are 
technicians.  whUe  8  percent  of  the  white 
workers  are  In  these  rapidly-expanding  occu- 

Satlons.  Only  7  percent  of  the  Negroes  are 
lerks,  ocmparsd  to  16  percent  of  the  whites. 
and  so  on. 

The  evidence  Is  mounting  that  the  situa- 
tion of  Negroes  In  relation  to  whites  has  been 
steadily  detartcrattng. 

A  recent  Labor  Department  study  showed 
that  m  the  ysan  right  after  World  War  U 
the  Negro  anaaiployment  raU  averaged 
about  CO  paraaat  above  the  white  rate.  But 
since  19M  It  baa  been  consistently  twice  as 
hlg*^ 

A  study  by  Bsnuui  P.  llUler  of  the  Census 
Bureau,  Issued  this  month,  brought  the  Ne- 
gro dilemma  sharply  Into  focus. 

Mr.  ismu  disrates  the  widespread  Impres- 
sion that  the  relstlTe  ixseltlon  of  the  Negro 
In  the  affluent  society  has  improred  In  re- 
cent years.  In  relation  to  whites,  he  argues, 
the  Negro's  position  has  not  Improved  for 
two  decades. 


MOBIUTT    HCLPrtTL 

While  It  Is  true.  Mr  Miller  says,  that  Ne- 
groes have  raised  their  occupational  levels 
faster  than  whites,  this  has  been  because 
they  have  moved  from  the  rural  South  to  the 
urban  Industrial  North,  nut  because  of  any 
major  Improvements  In  ]i>b  opportunities 

Mr.  Miller  puts  It  this  way : 

"There  has  been  a  general  upgrading  uf 
occupational  skills  for  both  whites  and  Ne- 
groes as  the  American  eccnrimy  has  moved 
away  from  agriculture  and  become  more 
complex  and  Industrlallred  As  a  result. 
Negroes,  who  were  once  lUghly  concentrated 
In  sharecropplng  and  (drm  Uib<.>r.  have  now 
moved  up  to  unskilled  and  semUkllled  fac- 
tory Jobs,  some  have  nicjved  Into  white-cel- 
lar employment.  But  there  has  been  a  ptiral- 
lel  upgrading  of  Jobs  held  by  whites 

"The  real  question  Is  whether  the  relative 
upward  movement  has  been  fasf^er  Iut  non- 
whites  than  for  white*.  In  most  Ktates 
the  nonwhlte  male  now  has  about  the  same 
occupational  distribution  relative  to  whites 
th.it  he  had  In  1940  and  1950  " 

Other  measures  bear  out  the  point. 

The  Income  gap  between  whites  and  Ne- 
groes narrowed  during  World  War  II  be- 
cause of  war-Induced  shortages  of  unskilled 
labor.  Mr.  Miller  found.  In  the  last  decade. 
howevtr,  there  has  been  no  change  In  In- 
come differential  between  the  two  groups. 
The  median  pay  of  the  Negro  worker  has  re- 
mained stuck  at  about  55  percent  of  the 
white. 

The  disparity  Is  further  Illustrated 

Negroes  who  have  not  gone  beyond  eighth 
grade  have  little  chance  of  becoming  any- 
thing higher  up  the  occupational  ladder  than 
a  porter,  a  laborer,  or  an  assembly  line 
worker. 

Negro  college  graduates  at  ftrst  glance  seem 
to  do  much  better.  Three  In  four  were  pro- 
fessional or  managerial  workers — nearly  the 
same  proportion  as  among  white  college 
graduates.  But  the  a[)f)earance  of  equality 
Is  Illusory.  The  Negroes  were  concentrated 
In  lower  paid  Jobs 

In  terms  of  Income,  Mr  Miller  found  that 
this  boiled  down  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
Negro  college  graduate  could  expect  to  earn 
lees  over  his  lifetime  than  the  white  who  did 
not  go  beyond  eighth  grade. 

The  obvious  answer  to  the  Negro  dilemma 
Is  deceptively  simple:  Open  up  Jobs  to  Ne- 
groes and  equip  Negroes  to  flU  them. 

The  first  hard  fact,  however,  Is  that  there 
are  not  enough  Jobs  to  go  around  The 
economy  has  been  producing  Jobs  at  a  lag- 
ging rate.  Unemployment  has  been  stuck 
at  well  above  5  percent  of  the  work  force  for 
more  than  5  years  and  shows  no  signs  of 
sinking  to  more  tolerable  levels  8<x)n. 

So  the  Negfro's  fight  Is  bound  Inextricably 
to  Improving  the  economy's  general  per- 
formance and  this  does  not  seem  to  be  hap- 
pening  very   fast. 

INCTKNTIVX    LACKING 

The  educational  level  of  Negroes  Is  stlU  far 
lower  than  whites  and  the  gap  Ls  not  shrink- 
ing. 

Because  of  the  stralted  circumstances  of 
their  families,  many  Negro  children  have  to 
leave  school  early.  This  perpetuates  the 
vicious  circle. 

To  attack  these  problems,  Negro  leaders 
are  urging  enactment  of  enforcible  Federal 
fair  employment  practices  legislation.  Not 
only  should  this  open  up  Jobs,  but  It  should 
provide  Negro  children  with  the  hope  neces- 
sary to  sustain  their  motivation,  the  leaders 
contend. 

CONOSSBSIOHAL    APPmoVAL 

There  is  not  much  expectation  that  such 
legislation  will  paae  Congrese  this  year. 

The  administration  has  recommended  an 
Increase  In  Federal  aid  to  vocational  educa- 
tion and  In  the  Pederal  manpower  retraining 
program.  But  there  is  grave  doubt  among 
many    familiar    with    the    problem    whether 


these  measures.  If  enacted,  will  make  much 
of  a  dent 

To  redeem  large  masses  of  unskilled,  un- 
educated workers  who  have  become  virtually 
unemployed  and  to  prevent  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  from  poor  families 
from  falling  prey  to  the  same  Ills  Is  going 
to  take  far  more  work  and  money  than  the 
country  has  grasped,  many  Negro  leaders 
believe. 


FLORENCE  ANN  SEYMOUR 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  186)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Florence  Ann  Seymour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Rp!<oUed.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Florence  Ann  Seymour,  widow  of  Robert  T. 
Seymour,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN 
PUBUC  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  420,  House 
bill  7824. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  continue,  for  the  period  endinK 
November  30,  1963,  the  existing  tempo- 
rary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit 
set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  bill  before  the  Senate  is  H.R. 
7824.  It  would  extend  the  temporary 
limit  on  the  Pederal  debt  at  $309  billion 
until  November  30,  1963.  The  bill  is  in 
response  to  an  administration  request. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  I  have  asked  the  ranking 
majority  member  of  the  committee — the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long] — to 
present  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  because 
I  oppose  It. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  for  three 
reasons:  First,  it  temporizes  with  a  sit- 
uation which  should  be  met  construc- 
tively; second,  there  is  time  to  enact  a 
sound  bill;  and,  third,  this  bill  simply 
keeps  the  door  open  for  a  request  to 
raise  the  limit  again,  which  I  shall  op- 
pose. 

The  permanent  statutory  limitation 
on  the  debt  is  $285  billion.  We  have 
been  raising  it  temporarily  above  this 
figure  since  1959.  The  present  admin- 
istration has  raised  the  temporary 
ceiling  four  times  in  the  past  2' 2  years. 

The  most  recent  increase  was  enacted 
July  1  this  year.  It  raised  the  limit 
temporarily  to  $309  billion  until  August 
31.  Now  the  administration  is  request- 
ing a  00-day  extension  of  Its  previous 
60-day  bill.  Another  bill  will  be  re- 
quested in  a  matter  of  weeks. 

Every  businessman  knows  the  Federal 
debt  of  the  United  States,  which  is  now 
running  far  more  than  $300  billion,  can- 
not be  responsibly  managed  on  60-  and 
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90-day  authorizations.   Such  a  procedure    August  was  enacted.    It  was  hoped  that 
would  be  unnecessary  If  the  admlnlstitt-     by  August  we  would  be  able  to  determine 

o  °H  er°"I2  ^        ^^^  ^^^^  '^®  cemng    the  debt  limit  which  would  be  required 

^^j.  ^j^g  g^^^j  y^^^     ,j.j^^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
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and  stay  there 

But,  Instead,  the  administration  closed 
its  second  budget  on  June  30  with  2  years 
of  deficit  financing  totaling  $15  billion. 
It  came  close  to  establishing  an  unenvia- 
ble record.  It  Is  heading  into  Its  third 
consecutive  deficit  and  proposing  planned 
deficits  for  years  to  come. 

On  the  basis  of  my  own  examination 
of  every  item  in  the  budget  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  I  am  convinced  the  planned 
Federal  expenditures  could  and  should  be 
reduced  by  at  least  $7  billion.  Reduc- 
tions of  this  size  can  be  made  without 
impairment  of  any  essential  function. 

If  there  were  a  will  In  the  Pederal 
Government  to  make  constructive  reduc- 
tions in  public  spending,  the  budget 
could  be  balanced  and  we  could  start 
reducing  the  debt  limit  toward  the  per- 
manent ceiling,  Instead  of  continually 
raising  it. 

But  this  Is  not  the  administration's 
policy.  It  wants  more  debt.  It  is  pro- 
posing to  increase  expenditures  and  re- 
duce taxes  at  the  same  time.  This  is  the 
reason  we  are  being  asked  to  toy  with 
the  debt  limit  at  this  time.  The  admin- 
istration does  not  yet  know  how  high  to 
take  the  limit  in  the  next  request. 

Most  of  the  appropriation  bills  and 
the  proposed  reduction  in  taxes  have  yet 
to  be  acted  on.  The  administration  esti- 
mates another  deficit  this  year  on  the 
basis  of  Its  spending  program  alone. 
And  every  dollar  of  any  tax  cut  would 
add  still  another  dollar  to  the  debt. 

The  pending  bill  simply  postpones  the 
day  when  the  administration  will  come 
in  to  say  how  much  the  tax  bill  would 
increase  the  debt.  When  the  first  esti- 
mate is  made  It  probably  would  be  only 
in  the  amoimt  the  debt  limit  will  have 
to  be  raised  in  the  remainder  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

Such  a  request  later  on  this  year  would 
be  only  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  debt 
limit  increases.  The  administration  re- 
quested tax  reductions  each  year  for  3 
calendar  years.  The  tax  bill  as  more  re- 
cenUy  drafted  In  the  House,  would  pro- 
vide reductions  over  the  period  of  2  years 

I  cannot  support  a  bUl  which  antici- 
pates more  unnecessary  debt  not  only  to 
meet  nonessential  Federal  expenditures 
but  also  to  pay  the  cost  of  tax  reduction 
Congress  has  never  before  been  asked  to 
raise  the  debt  limit  to  finance  a  tax 
reduction.  If  tiie  tax  reduction  bill  is 
enacted  and  expenditures  are  not 
reduced  I  predict  Uiat  Uie  administra- 
tion will  ask  for  a  debt  limitation  of  $320 
billion  or  more. 

I  shall  vote  against  this  bill  as  a  means 
of  serving  notice  that  I  am  opposed  in 


that  in  late  September  and  early  Octo- 
ber the  $309  billion  limit  will  provide  a 
margin  of  about  $1  billion,  but  In  the 

K^ir,  ~>-n  -J  *  ,    ^ latter  part  of  October,  this  margin  will 

been  realized  for  only  two  appropriation     be  reduced,  and  by  mid-November   the 
bill.,    r^v.Hn.  oK«„.   7  percent  of  tiie     estimated  debt  wiU  re^h^enexl^S 


bills,  covering  alKtut 

budget,  have  been  enacted,  and  the  tax 
bill  has  not  yet  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  much 
less  in  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  committee  has  reported  this  bill 
which  merely  extends  the  present  tem- 
porary debt  limit  for  3  months.  Unless 
action  is  taken,  the  debt  limit  will  revert 
to  the  permanent  level  of  $285  billion 
on  August  31,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  stated  that  their  estimates  in- 
dicate that  the  debt  will  exceed  $306 
billion  on  that  date.  Consequently,  leg- 
islation must  be  enacted  before  that  date. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pro- 
vided projections  of  the  daily  cash  and 
debt  figures  for  the  period  through  No- 
vember  30.     These   estimates   indicate 


the  $309  billion  ceiling.  When  the  major 
appropriation  bills  have  been  enacted 
and  when  your  committee  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  tax  bill,  we 
will  be  better  able  to  determine  the  debt 
limit  required  for  the  remaining  months 
of  fiscal  year  1964.  At  the  present  time 
a  simple  3 -month  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent temporary  limit  of  $309  bUUon  as 
recommended  by  the  Secretary,  seems 
advisable.    I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  commit- 
tee explaining  and  detailing  tiie  cash 
balances  and  estimates  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


Estimated  cash  balance  and  debl  subject  to  Hunt  day  by  day  for  period  JuIy-Xove„.ber  1963 

[In  billions  0/  dollars] 


Day 


July  1963 


Cash       Debt 
balance  subject 


August  1963 


September  1963 


(exclud- 

111? 

goldj 


to 
limit 


June  30. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

B 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

1« 

17 

18 

19. 

20 

21 

22. 

2S 

M 

26 

28 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


1  11.1 
1  11.0 
«  10.7 
>  10.6 

(') 
«  10.0 


•9.2 
«8.  8 
>8.5 
•  8.3 
•8.1 


1306.1 
'  306.0 
•  305.9 
'  306.0 

(') 
'  306.0 


»7.7 
'7.6 
1  7.4 
'  7.2 
'7.0 


'305.8 
"305.8 
'305.8 
'  305,8 
'  306.  1 


Ciish 

balance 

(exclud 

ing 

gold) 


Debt 

subject 

to 

limit 


Cash       Debt 
balance,  subject 


October  1963 


(exclud- 
ing 
gold) 


15.9 
'6.1 


'fi.  I 
15.7 
'5.6 
15.5 
'5.5 


to 
Umit 


Cash 
bal&Doe 
(exclud- 
ing 

gold) 


Debt 

subject 

to 

limit 


November  19C3 


'305.1 
'306.1 


'305.0 
'305.0 
•306.0 
•305.0 
•305.0 


•306.  0 
'306.0 
'306.1 
'  308.1 
'306.0 


'6.9 
'  6.7 
'6.6 
'6.7 
'6.5 


'6.2 
1  6,2 
'  6.2 


'306.2 
■306.1 
'306.1 
■306.1 
>  306.0 


'  5,4 
5.4 
5.7 
5.1 
6.5 


13O6.8 
•  30fi.  1 
'  305.1 


5.7 
5.9 
6.1 
6.3 
6.4 


'305.0 
306.0 
305.0 
3M.0 
30i.9 


(') 
6.1 
6.7 
5.4 
4.9 


6.3 
6.1 
5.8 
5.6 
5.4 


306.1 
305.0 
305.0 
304.9 
304.9 


4.2 
3.S 
3.7 
3.8 
3.8 


307.2 
307.2 
307.2 
307.2 


307.1 
307.2 
307.2 
307.2 
307.1 


Cash 
balance 
(exdud 

gS§) 


9.8 
9.5 
9.2 
&8 


&0 
7.4 
7.0 
6.6 
6.4 


307.9 
307.9 
307.9 
307.9 


307.8 
307.8 
307.8 
307.8 
307.8 


306.0 
306.9 
306.7 
306.6 
30&3 


3.9 

4.2 
6.2 
7.4 
8.6 


9.0 
9.3 
9.7 

9.7 
9.7 


307.  1 
307.1 
307.9 
307.9 
307.9 


6.2 
6.6 
6.4 
6.2 
6.1 


307.8 
307.8 
307.8 
307.8 
307.7 


9.  5  I     807.  4 


6.8 
5.5 
6.3 
6.1 
4.9 


307.8 
308.4 
308.4 
308.4 
308.4 


6.5 


Debt 

subject 

to 

limit 


308.8 


6.5 
5.3 
5.1 
4.9 

4.7 


308.7 
308.7 
308.7 
308.7 
308.7 


I 


4.7 
4.5 
4.4 
4.3 
4.3 


30K7 

3(*  7 
3«,7 

aoK7 

30».Z 


308.4 
308.3 
308.3 
308.3 
308.8 


I 


4.6 
4.6 
4.6 
4.5 


308.7 
308.7 

308.7  i 

307.8  I 


4.6 

4.7 
6.1 
6.4 
6.6 


5.7 
6.7 
.S.6 

(') 
5.5 


309. 3 
309.3 
309.3 

3iao 

310.0 


310.0 
309.9 
309. 9 

(') 

3iai 


'  Actual. 
>  UoUday. 


Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  tiie 
bill  before  us  simply  provides  for  an 
extension  of  the  existing  $309  billion 
temporary  debt  limit  for  an  additional 
3  months — from  August  31 
November  30,  1963. 


1963,    to 


out  to  be  only  $6.2  billion,  roughly  $2 
billion  smaller  than  anticipated. 

Because   the   fiscal    1963    deficit   was 

smaller  than  anticipated,  the  Treasury 

Drinrini^  t^  f>,  ,*7 •'•™-  *"    ""•  --"-•  ^^^  ^**  "^'  "  '^  operate  under  the 

tim.p  fnr  tH^^  ??•  ^^*'  a  biil  to  con-     debt  limit.                               ^      °"^°^  debt  limit  Instead  of  setting  a  deht^t 

m3'S.^^f,.^^^.^^5!^J^r.^.»>«^.30^^    ^^e  budgetary  position  Of  ti.e  P^eral  now  to  cover  tiiee^;iJf2Sa%^',  ^' 

Sf  «tfl!^''^  however.    Improved    sub-  The  answer  Is  Uiat  we  do  not  yet  have 

SSSSS^T    ^^^^      ^^      intervening  enough  information  to  detennlnTi  drtt 

SSiSf;,  ^^  ^"J'  ^^  Treasury  was  limit  for  Uie  entire  flscaliSarlti 

^  -^-^-  .-^^  ..   _.  year  the  tempor«7    ^^^^  o*f  '«^  biiu'S'^'x;:^  "^*      J^l""  ^'^^  ^'  -i^^PPn>- 
debt  limit  Of  ,309  billion  for  July  S    ^.X^tu^  btfdgrd^cit^rTeS    T^^^JS^,  STSeS^^leLf^^* 


t?nQ 'i^f,  "^V^  temporary  debt  limit  of 
$309  biUIon.  I  point  out  Uiat  this  is  nS 
an  increase,  but  merely  a  continuation 
of  the  existing  level.  t—wn 

In  May  of  this 
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The  tax  bUl  Iim  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted by  th«  Houae  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Conumlttee  has  not  yet  begun  Ita 
hearings  on  the  tax  bill. 

With  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the 
expenditure  and  revenue  outlook  for 
fiscal  1964.  any  estimate  of  the  debt 
limit  required  for  the  full  fiscal  year 
would  necessarily  Involve  a  very  large 
element  of  guesswork. 

It  is  because  of  the  continued  absence 
of  enough  hard,  factual  information 
upon  which  to  base  a  debt  limit  require- 
ment for  the  full  fiscal  year  that  the 
Pmance  Committee  reported  out  the 
pending  measure  providing  for  a  simple 
extension  of  the  existing  $309  billion 
temporary  debt  limit  through  November 
30.  1963. 

Action  must  be  taken  now  because  the 
existing  temporary  debt  limit  authority 
will  expire  on  August  31.  and  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  it  will  revert  to  its  pennanent  level 
of  $285  billion.  The  debt  at  that  time 
is  expected  to  be  in  excess  of  $307  bil- 
lion, more  than  $22  billion  above  the 
permanent  debt  limit  level.  Clearly,  ac- 
tion on  the  debt  limit  must  be  taken  if 
the  financial  Integrity  of  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment is  to  be  preserved. 

A  $309  billion  temporary  debt  limit  to 
cover  the  period  between  now  and  the 
end  of  November  is  a  very  ti>?ht  debt 
limit  Indeed.  In  fact,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  cannot  assure  us  that  he 
can  operate  throughout  the  entire  month 
of  November  under  this  debt  celling  with- 
out resorting  to  unorthodox  financing 
procedures.  However,  he  is  reasonably 
confident  of  being  able  to  operate  up 
to  the  middle  of  November  within  the 
present  temporary  celling.  We  must, 
therefore,  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  final 
debt  limit  legislation  to  cover  the  entire 
fiscal  year  1964  may  have  to  be  effective 
by  mid-November. 

One  Indication  of  how  tight  this  $309 
billion  debt  ceiling  is  may  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  a  year  ago  at  this  time  the 
Treasury  was  operating  under  a  tempo- 
rary debt  limit  authority  of  $308  billion. 
Since  that  time  we  have  Incurred  a  budg- 
et deficit  in  excess  of  $6  billion.  Never- 
theless, the  bill  before  us.  HR.  7824, 
provides  only  for  an  extension  of  a  tem- 
porary debt  limit  only  $1  billion  higher 
than  was  In  effect  a  year  ago  at  this 
time. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  a  $309  billion 
temporary  debt  limit  constitutes  a  very 
tight  ceiling  for  the  Treasury  to  operate 
under  during  the  next  3  months.  The 
very  small  margin  for  contingencies  that 
this  debt  limit  provides  is  acceptable  to 
the  Treasury  only  because  of  the  short 
span  of  time  involved. 

Any  attempt  to  reduce  the  debt  limit 
below  the  present  $309  billion  level  would 
carry  with  it  very  grave  consequences. 

If  a  debt  ceiling  of  less  than  $309 
billion  were  to  be  established,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Treasury  to  finance 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  an  orderly  manner  during  the 
montlis  ahead,  could  well  have  the  end 
result  of  increasing  the  costs  of  operating 
the  Oovemment  and  an  unduly  tight 
debt  ceiling  could  increase  the  cost  of 
Government  In  several  ways.  By  giv- 
ing the  Treasury  lees  flexibility  In  Its 
management  of  the  debt,  it  could  well 
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mean  that  the  Treasury,  instead  of  bor- 
rowing at  a  time  when  the  market  sit- 
uation is  best  suited  for  the  flotation  of 
new  debt,  could  be  forced  into  the  money 
markets  at  Just  the  wrong  time. 

If  we  are  seriously  concerned  about 
holding  down  the  interest  costs  on  the 
debt,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must 
have  freedom  to  do  hi.s  borrowing  when 
he  deems  the  market  conditions  to  be 
most  appropriate. 

Another  way  in  which  the  interest 
costs  of  the  debt  could  be  increased  by  an 
unduly  tight  ceiling  i.s  by  forcinR  the 
Treasury  to  sell  nonguaranteed  obliga- 
tions of  Federal  agencies  in  lieu  of  the 
sale  of  direct  Treasury  obligatiuns  winch 
are  subject  to  tlie  debt  limit 

This  actually  happened  back  in  1958- 
59,  when  nonguaranteed  FNMA  obliga- 
tions were  sold  instead  of  Treasury 
securities,  thereby  increasing  the  intere.st 
costs  of  the  Government  by  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  simply  because  the  non- 
guaranu'ed  securities  carry  an  interest 
rate  about  one-half  of  1  percent  hi^'her 
than  comparable  Treasury  .securities 

Back  in  195&-59.  when  the  Treasury 
was  operating  under  an  undulv  tight 
debt  ceiling,  then  Secretary  Ander.son 
found  it  necessary-  to  defer  pavmenl.s  to 
Defense  contractors.  Tins,  too,  increased 
the  cost  of  operatmg  the  P'ederal  Gov- 
ernment, since  the  Defense  contractors 
had  to  go  out  and  borrow  money  at 
hiRh  interest  rate.s.  and  this  added  cost 
was  passed  on  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  contract  .settlements. 

An  unduly  tiRht  debt  ceilin;,'  may  not 
only  cost  us  dollars  cut  of  tiie  Federal 
Treasury,  it  may  al.so  cost  us  f;old  out  of 
our  tiold  stocks.  If  we  are  to  improve 
our  balance-of-payments  position  and 
reduce  our  gold  lo.sses.  it  is  critically  im- 
portant that  the  outflow  of  short-term 
funds  abroad  be  checked.  It  was  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  recently  found  it  neces- 
sary to  approve  an  increase  in  the  dis- 
count rate. 

One  of  the  most  important  tools  for 
controlling  the  level  of  our  short-term 
Interest  rates  and.  therefore,  the  volume 
of  short-term  capital  outflows  abroad. 
Is  the  ability  of  the  Treasury  to  put  sup- 
ply pressure  on  Treasury  bill  rates, 
whenever  that  may  be  needed,  by  issuing 
additional  amounts  of  Treasury  bills. 

If  the  debt  ceilinp  Is  unduly  tl^ht, 
the  Secretary-  of  the  Trea.sury  may  be  un- 
able to  issue  additional  amounts  of 
Treasury  bills  at  times  wiien  that  may  bo 
most  desirable.  As  a  consequence. 
Treasury  bill  rates  may  fall,  our  balance- 
of-payments  position  may  deteriorate 
unnecessarily  and  the  gold  outflow  may 
be  larger  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case.  In  a  very  literal  sense,  the 
price  of  an  unduly  restrictive  debt  limit 
may  have  to  be  paid  In  gold. 

Every  month,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  trustee  for  the  various 
Government  trust  funds.  Invests  the  net 
Inflow  of  funds  in  special  i.ssues  of  Gov- 
ernment securities.  When  he  does  so.  of 
course,  the  debt  subject  to  limit  rises 
We  must  be  vei-y  careful  to  make  sure 
that  a  situation  does  not  arise  In  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  faced 
with  only  two  choices  to  fall  to  invest 
the  accruing   trust   fund   money   or   to 


break  through  the  debt  ceiling.  Fortu- 
nately, no  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
ever  been  faced  with  such  a  grim  choice, 
but  an  unduly  tight  debt  ceiling  could, 
at  some  time,  place  him  in  this  very  dif- 
ficult p>osition. 

In  short,  if  we  are  concerned  to  see 
that  the  Government  does  not  incur  un- 
necessarily any  added  costs,  if  we  are 
cncerned  to  see  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trea.sury  has  all  of  the  tools  he  needs 
to  improve  our  balance-of-payments 
iKxsiiion  and  to  cut  our  Kold  losses,  and  if 
we  want  to  be  sure  that  accruing  trust 
fund  money  can  always  be  properly  in- 
vested, then  we  must  make  sure  that  the 
Treasury  has  adequate  room  under  the 
debt  ceiling  to  operate  effectively. 

An  unduly  ti^ht  debt  celling  would  be 
buUi  self-defeating  and  dangerous  to  the 
financial  stability  of  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  maintain  sound  fiscal  proce- 
dures, the  pending  measure  changing  the 
expiration  date  of  the  existing  law  from 
August  31  to  November  30,  should  be 
adopted  in  the  national  interest. 


RADIOACTTV'E  IODINE  IN  UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  a  situation  which  is  re- 
lated to  the  issue  of  a  nuclear  test  ban 
but  is  perhaps  being  overlooked,  becau.se 
it  IS  a  local  situation,  and  only  the  peo- 
ple in  a  relatively  small  .uco.^raphunl 
area  are  affected. 

The  situation  to  which  I  refer  is  the 
e.xposure  of  people  residing  in  my  cati 
State  of  Utah  to  repeated  doses  of  radia- 
tion principally  from  radioiodine  rest  It - 
ing  from  nuclear  weapons  tests.  This 
situation  has  been  under  study  for  a 
number  of  years  by  various  investigate  is. 
but  the  total  impact  on  the  people  in  The 
State  of  Utah  has  not  been  studied  in 
what  one  might  call  a  coordinated  man- 
ner. 

This  situation  has  been  brought  t) 
light  by  the  recent  release  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  of  a  report  prepared 
by  a  person  then  in  the  employ  of  the 
Commission.  The  report  to  which  I  re- 
fer is  entitled  "Iodine  131  in  Fresh  Milk 
and  Human  Thyroid  Following  a  Single 
Deposition  of  Nuclear  Test  Fallout,"  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  H.  A.  Knapp,  dated  June  1 
1963. 

The  reiwrt  attempts  to  estimate  th»- 
relation  between  a  single  deposition  of 
radioiodine  and  the  subsequent  levels  in 
fresh  milk.  The  report  also  presents  a 
means  of  estimating  doses  which  mav 
have  been  delivered  to  the  thyroids  of 
children  who  consume  the  milk  contain- 
ing radioiodine. 

The  Commission  "in  order  to  provide 
additional  perspective  in  the  matter"  at- 
tached to  the  Knapp  report  a  review  by 
an  ad  hoc  committee  made  up  of  quali- 
fied scientists  with  special  background 
in  experimental  biology,  radio,  instru- 
mentation, and  public  health.  Reactions 
of  individual  committee  members,  with 
respect  to  the  information  In  the  Knapp 
reixjrt  and  to  the  conclusions  varied 
from  favorable  to  highly  critical. 

The  report  lists  a  number  of  Items  of 
uncertainty,  and  I  personally  do  not 
know  whether  the  criticisms  expressed 
by  the  committee  members  are  correcc 
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or  incorrect.  I  feel  that  until  the  matter 
is  settled  scientifically  that  we  must  take 
the  conservative  approach  of  a«nim<ng 
that  the  upper  estimates  of  dosage  might 
be  correct. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  the  report  I 
have  just  cited,  a  pertinent  article  which 
appears  in  the  August  16.  1963,  issue  of 
Science  magazine.    This,  too,  deals  with 
the  problem  of  Iodine  131  deposition  in 
Utah  during  1962.    This  study  was  done 
by  a  group  at  the  University  of  Utah  con- 
sisting of  Dr.  Robert  C.  Pendleton.  Dr. 
Ray  D.  Lloyd,  and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Mays. 
This  report  tabulates  data  showing  the 
concentration    of    radioiodine    in    milk 
samples   obtained  from   various  farms 
near  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.    The  study 
concludes  that  about  53,000  children  un- 
der 2  years  of  age  were  subject  to  a 
thyroid  dose  which  may  have  ranged 
from  an  average  of  1  to  a  peak  of  14 
rads  during  radioiodine  episodes  in  the 
summer  of  1962. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Research.  De- 
velopment, and  Radiation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  today  com- 
mences a  second  series  of  hearings  dur- 
ing which  nongovernment  scientists  and 
members  of  the  public  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  views  on  the 
problem  of  fallout. 

In  an  attempt  to  obtain  all  of  the 
pertinent  data  on  these  prt>blems,  wit- 
nesses have  been  invited  who  are  expert 
in  the  problems  of  special  localized  areas 
I  look  forward  to  the  record  the  Joint 
Committee  will  develop  during  these 
hearings. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Mays,  of  the  University 
of  Utah,  is  appearing  this  afternoon  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  In  order  to  pre- 
sent the  results  of  a  recent  study  of  the 
impact  of  radioiodine  in  the  State  of 
Utah  resulting  from  all  fallout  weapons 
tests  from  1951  through  1962.  He  cal- 
culates with  due  recognition  for  some  of 
the  uncertainties  Involved  that  approxi- 
mately 250.000  of  the  children  in  the 
State  of  Utah  may  have  been  exposed  to 
average  thyroid  doses  of  4.4  rads  prior 
to  age  2. 

I  am  concerned,  of  course,  that  radl- 
aUon  doses  such  as  this  may  have  been 
received  by  so  many  young  children  in 
this  sensitive  age  group.  I  recognize 
that  the  conduct  of  these  weapons  tests 
over  the  past  year  has  been  necessary  in 
the  Interest  of  national  defense  I  am 
alarmed,  however,  to  discover  that  such 
a  situation  prevails  wherein  a  group  In 
a  local  area  is  repeatedly  subject  to  this 
Kind  of  a  hazard. 

I  feel  that  this  sltuaUon  should  be 
weighed  very  carefully  in  studying  the 
test  ban  treaty.  It  Is  important  not  only 
that  the  people  of  Utah— and  especially 
the  children  of  Utah— be  protected  from 
further  exposure,  but  that  other  people 
elsewhere  not  be  subjected  to  similar 
hazards. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  PUBUC 
DEBT  LIMIT 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H  R.  7824)  to  continue  for 
the  period  ending  November  30.  1963  the 
existing  temporary  increase  In  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the 
fc>econd  Liberty  Bond  Act. 


Mr.  DIRKBEN.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  memory  is  rather  tricky.  I  think 
I  once  read  in  Isaiah  a  verse  about  the 
cold  stones  of  confusion.  If  ever  we  were 
dealing  with  cold  stones  of  confusion, 
that  time  Is  now.  This  Is  our  second  try 
this  year  on  the  debt  celling.  There 
will  be  a  third  version  In  November.  It 
would  appear  that  we  are  wlndowshop- 
ping  for  a  ceiling;  and  what  dlfflcultles 
we  have  in  finding  an  adequate  peg  for 
the  debt.  I  refer  to  It  often  as  the 
shufOIng  debt. 

Permanently,  the  debt  ceiling  is  fixed 
at  $285  billion.  It  has  been  at  $300  bil- 
lion. It  has  been  at  $305  blUion.  It  has 
been  at  $307  billion.  It  has  been  at  $309 
billion.  The  bill  before  the  Senate  to- 
day proposes  that  the  $309  billion  ceiling 
be  extended  from  the  first  of  September 
until  the  last  day  of  November.  So  I 
would  call  that  a  shuffling  debt. 

Many  factors  make  it  difficult  to  de- 
termine just  where  the  debt  ceiling  must 
be.    When  I  talk  about  confusion,  I  am 
reminded  that  there  are  eight  appropria- 
tion bills  on  which  there  has  been  no 
Senate  action.    Since  we  are  beyond  the 
SOth  of  June,  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies concerned  are  working  on  the  1963 
base.    The  longer  we  go  without  appro- 
priating, the  shorter  will  be  the  effective 
period  for  the  appropriations.     On  the 
first  of  September,  the  appropriations 
will  be  effective  only  for  a   10-month 
period.    If  the  delay  is  longer,  the  ef- 
fective period  wUl  be  9  months,  8  months 
and  so  forth.    It  is  like  cutting  off  the 
tall  of  the  appropriations  dog  a  little 
at  a  time.    But  I  am  sure  the  dog  wiU 
not    die,    because    appropriations    are 
definitely  on  the  "must"  list.    But  how 
can  we  establish  a  debt  ceiling  unless  we 
know   what   the   expenditure   level   for 
fiscal  year  1964  will  be? 

There  Is  also  the  factor  of  growth 
The  House  report  and  the  testimony  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  contain 
fusions  to  growth  and  to  the  prospect 
that  growth  will  generate  revenue.     I  do 
not  know  about  economic  growth;  but 
Ido  know  about  growth  In  Government 
because  many  thousands  of  persons  have 
been  added  to  the  rolls,  and  other  thou- 
sands wm  continue  to  be  added  In  fiscal 
1864.    If  the  entire  program  is  consum- 
mated, it  will  mean  that  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  administration  until  the 
end  of  fiscal  1964,  as  many  as  120  000 
persons  may  have  been  added,    if  that 
is  not  growthmanshlp,  then  I  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  term.    So  what 
the  economic  growth  will  be  and  what 
extoa  revenues  It  will  generate  remain 
to  be  seen. 

There  is  another  factor  in  the  picture 
HOW  many  of  our  capital  assets  will  be 

SJ1*°«  ""l^'^  ^  ™*^^  *^  appear  that, 
after  aU.  this  Is  a  great,  diligent  effort 
at  economy?  I  do  not  know  that  anyone 
can  take  any  real  credit  for  throwing 
into  the  market  housing  loans,  veterans- 
loans,  and  farm  tenant  loans,  and  get- 
ting the  money  for  them,  because  any- 
body can  do  that.  But  the  amount  of  the 
capitel  asset  account  that  wiU  finally  be 
sold  Is  a  factor  in  the  debt  picture. 

There  Is  still  another  item.  We  were 
paid  In  advance  the  sum  of  $340  million 
for  military   equipment   that   was   de- 
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livered  in  European  countries.  I  do  not 
know  that  our  receiving  that  money  In 
advance  Is  of  any  great  moment.  It 
would  have  been  necessary  to  collect  it 
sometime.  But  since  we  got  It  In  ad- 
vance, in  the  general  timetable,  it  can 
be  used  to  some  advantage. 

These  are  some  of  the  factors  that 
must  be  considered  In  the  computation 
of  what  the  debt  will  be  when  we  move 
on  toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
which  wiU  be  June  30,  1964.  A  motion 
was  made  in  committee,  in  connection 
with  the  pending  blU.  to  change  the  date, 
so  as  to  make  the  proposed  debt  celling 
effective  for  fiscal  1964,  meaning  until 
June  30. 

I  recall  that  an  effort  was  also  made 
to  put  In  a  figure  which  bore  a  logical 
relationship  to  an  extended  picture.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gave  as  an 
opmion— and  I  believe  it  should  be  qual- 
ified by  saying  It  was  a  very  informal 
opmion— that  if  the  date  of  June  30  were 
selected,  perhaps  the  figure  $320  billion 
^ould  be  inserted,  to  make  sure  that  the 
Treasury  would  not  be  in  difficulty  so  far 
as  its  financing  is  concerned. 

But  that  round  will  be  coming  in  No- 
vember, assuming  some  action  on  appro- 
priation bills  and  some  evaluation  of  the 
other  factors,  so  that  the  Treasury   the 
President,  the  Budget  Bureau,  and  the 
Congress  can  see  a  little  more  clearly 
where  that  figure  should  be  established 
before  we  prepare  to  "fold  our  tents  and 
silently  steal  away"— for  adjournment 
But  that  is  one  of  the  significant  things 
about  this  situation,  because  normally 
we  get  the  proposal  for  a  new  debt  ceil- 
mg  about  15  days  before  the  expiraUon 
date.     So,   if  the  tradition  maintains 
then  perhaps  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee—over which  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  pre- 
sides—along about  the  15th  of  November 
there  should  be  a  suggestion  as  to  what 
we  should  do  about  the  debt  ceiling     So 
I  mention  that  significant  aspect  of  this 
whole  matter. 

Senators  come  to  me  and  ask  "When 
are  we  to  have  a  recess?  When'  is  Con- 
gr^  to  adjourn ?"  The  majority  leader 
and  I  have  more  or  less  come  to  an  un- 
derstajiding,  because  in  coUoquy  in  the 
Chamber  the  other  day,  I  indicated  that 
Senators  might  as  weU  abide  and  prepare 
to  eat  their  Thanksgiving  dinners  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.    I  know  they  would  like 

But^^Jh^cT^K  ^  ,''°''^^  ^^^  ^  «o  home. 
But  this  is  the  place  where  we  work  and 

M  the  mmister  said  in  connection  with 
the  benediction,  "Where  you  live  and 
move,  and  have  your  being."  So  this  is 
where  we  are  going  to  live;  this  Is  where 
we  are  going  to  move;  and  this  is  where 
we  are  going  to  have  our  being. 

The  majority  leader  trumped  my  king 
soto  speak,  with  an  ace,  when  he  said 
Senator,  you  might  as  well  buy  your 
Christmas  tree  at  the  same  time  "    As 
«ie  members  were  preparing  to  leave  the 
Finance  Committee,  I  told  them  I  was 
preparing  to  take  orders  for  Christmas 
trees,  and  that  if  they  wanted  to  leave 
their  orders.  I  would  sneak  out    some 
night,  to  the  farm  of  my  distinguished 
wf'S-  ^  ^"-yville.  and.  iJkeOeorge 
Washington,  I  would  sharpen  my  hatc^ 
and  chop  down  some  Christmas  trees  for 
the  members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
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All  gust  20 


So.  Mr.  President,  we  micht  as  well  pre- 
pare to  be  here  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Is  It  not  golnc  to  be  wonderful  to  be 
here  on  ThankaglTlng  £>ay.  when  the 
spirit  of  appreciation  and  gratitude,  and 
thanksglylng  penrades  the  whole  coun- 
try: when  we  make  our  accolades  to  the 
PUgrlm  Fathers,  and  show  proper  ap- 
preciation for  the  blessings  we  enjoy  in 
a  free  country? 

So  I  believe  we  should  get  a  running 
start,  and  should  prepare  for  Thanks- 
giving Day.  We  i^ould  be  thankful — 
or  should  we? — for  the  unimpaired  capa- 
bility of  the  Congress  to  spend  money.  I 
had  hoped,  so  earnestly  and  so  sincerely, 
that  perhaps  a  proper  and  prudential 
fear  might  at  last  fall  upon  this  body  and 
the  other  body  and  that  they  would  give 
some  thought  to  our  fiscal  affairs  and  to 
the  delicacy  of  the  structure  of  financial 
confidence,  and  to  how  easily  condign 
things  can  happen  to  the  currency  of  a 
country. 

I  rather  shudder  at  the  thought  that 
over  $20  billion  of  the  short-term  paper 
of  the  United  States  is  in  other  hands, 
particularly  In  the  hands  of  the  Central 
Banks  of  E\irope.  It  Is  callable  in  dollars 
and  In  gold;  and  today  our  cushion  of 
gold  reserves,  as  required  by  law  for  de- 
mand deposits  and  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  is  the  lowest  It  has  been  since  I 
have  been  around  these  diggings,  and 
that  extends  over  30  years.  Mr  President ; 
if  that  does  not  bring  some  apprehen- 
sion, then,  frankly.  I  do  not  know  what 
will.  If  an3rthinc  were  to  happen  in  con- 
nection with  that  situation,  the  result 
would  be  calamitous,  to  say  the  least. 

Yet  we  deal  with  bills  such  as  the  one 
creating  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps.  Per- 
haps my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  SmathersI.  will 
remind  me  of  the  exact  title.  In  any 
event,  we  know  It  as  the  Domestic  Peace 
Corps  bill.  At  this  time  the  Domestic 
Peace  Corps  is  a  little  sapling;  only  $6.- 
500.000  is  requested  for  it.  But.  Mr. 
President,  like  Topsy,  it  will  grow.  It 
was  said  of  Topsy.  "She  Just  growed." 
Similarly,  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps  will 
develop  in  much  the  way  the  Peace  Corps 
has  developed.  The  Initial  transfer  of 
funds  for  it  came  to  $5  million;  for  the 
full  fiscal  year,  $30  million;  for  the  sec- 
ond year.  $58  million;  and  for  this  fiscal 
year  $108  million.  Its  growth  has  been 
fantastic.  liet  us  not  think  for  a  moment 
that  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps  will  not 
grow.  too. 

Must  we  make  such  increases  of  ap- 
propriations when  we  should  be  facing 
up  rather  austerely  to  our  responsibili- 
ties, in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  con- 
fidence in  the  minds  of  others  will  not 
change?  If  that  were  to  happen,  it  could 
be  calamitous.  Indeed. 

I  believe  It  was  George  Bernard  Shaw 
who  once  observed.  "There  is  only  one 
universal  passion,  and  that  is  fear."  It 
starts  in  babyhood,  when  a  mother  pro- 
ceeds to  raise  her  hand  and  prepares  to 
spank  her  baby.  Almost  instinctively, 
the  baby  draws  back,  knowing  that  that 
gesture  means  punishment.  That  is  an 
Incitation  of  fear.  From  then  on, 
through  the  teens,  through  the  days  of 
puppy  love,  through  the  days  of  court- 
ship, through  the  days  when  one  accepts 
the   responslbllltlea  of   a   family,   until 


finally  one  stands  in  the  shadow  of 
eternity,  fear  is  the  universal  passion; 
it  is  the  only  one  I  know  of. 

But,  Mr.  President,  strangly  enough, 
although  we  deal  here  with  expenditures 
of  billions  and  billions  of  dollars,  yet  I 
have  seen  no  long,  slender  shadow  of  fear 
strike  into  the  consciousness  of  the 
Members  of  this  body.  I  have  not  yet 
seen  Senators  look  down  the  road  and 
say.  "Perhaps  we  ought  to  be  fairly  and 
rightly  warned  as  we  see  the  debt  limit 
rise  and  as  we  see  our  appropriations  in- 
crease; perhaps  we  should  t<ilce  thought 
of  the  future." 

The  other  day  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  when  speculating  in  regard  to 
the  situation  next  year,  was  thinking  in 
terms  of  a  cash  budget  of  $102  billion 
If  we  add  to  it  the  trust  accounts,  we 
can  see  what  we  are  facing. 

But  I  am  content  to  work  with  the  ad- 
ministrative budget,  the  cash  budget,  the 
total  for  the  items  we  cover  by  direct 
appropriations,  the  total  of  the  amounts 
which  will  be  expended  under  the  war- 
rant of  Congress.  It  disturbs  me  a  good 
deal.  Mr.  President,  because  an  end  to  it 
will  come.  Some  day  we  may  run  out  of 
money  and  credit.  Today,  the  situation 
is  not  quite  that  bad,  although  our  situa- 
tion today  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
lady  who  went  to  the  Governor  of  a 
southern  State,  and  said  to  him.  "Gover- 
nor. I  want  to  get  my  husband  out  of 
prison." 

The  Governor  asked.  "What  is  he  in 
prison  for?" 

She  replied,  "For  stealing  a  ham  " 

The  Governor  asked,  "Is  he  a  good 
husband?" 

She  replied.  "No,  sir.  Governor,  he 
drinks,  he  bea^s  the  children  he  is  no 
good." 

The  Governor  asked,  "And  why  Is  he  in 
jaiP" 

She  replied.  "For  stealing  a  ham." 

Then  the  Governor  asked.  "Why  do 
you  want  him  out  of  jail,  if  he  is  no 
good?" 

She  replied,  "Well.  Governor,  the  fact 
is  that  we  are  out  of  ham,  again  " 

One  of  these  days  we  may  "run  out  of 
ham."  Then  what?  There  will  be  no 
Marshall  plan  for  us.  This  is  the  only 
country  on  earth  that  can  render  assist- 
ance, and  when  we  get  to  the  point  at 
which  we  need  some  aid,  then  look  out, 
because  we  will  not  know  where  to  go 

Shall  we  be  thankful  for  the  spend- 
ing capability  of  the  Congress,  which  up 
to  this  good  hour  is  still  unimpaired? 
Perhaps  we  should  be  thankful  that  the 
budget  is  not  over  $100  billion  yet,  al- 
though now  there  is  every  rea.son  to  be- 
heve  that  it  will  be  over  $100  billion  in 
the  fiscal  year  1965  Perhaps  we  should 
be  thankful  that  the  annual  interest  has 
not  reached  $11  billion.  It  is  now  $10.- 
013  million.  That  is  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  the  privilege  of  borrowing 
from  our  own  people,  whether  in  cor- 
porate or  individual  capacity— over  $10 
billion  every  365  days  for  the  interest 
on  the  public  debt 

I  believe  the  committee  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  i  Mr  Byrd!.  and 
I  came  to  the  Congress  about  the  same 
time — approximately  30  years  ago.  As  I 
recall,   in    the   73d    Congress    the   entire 


cost  of  government  was  in  the  general 
neighborhood  of  $3.5  billion.  Today  the 
interest  on  the  debt  alone  is  three  times 
the  entire  cost  of  goverrunent  30  years 
ago.     That  is  really  moving. 

We  are  told.  "We  want  to  get  the  coun- 
try moving  again."  I  say  to  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams 1 .  "We  have  been  moving,  but  in  the 
wrong  direction."  We  do  not  seem  to 
be  concerned.  We  forget  that  the  in- 
terest must  be  expressed  in  the  appropri- 
ation bills  every  year,  and  every  year 
we  must  appropriate  that  amount  of 
money.  That  is  $10  billion  to  hike  the 
budget,  and  it  is  10  percent  of  the  entire 
annual  Federal  budget.  That  amount 
of  money  is  not  "hay"  even  in  the  town 
where  I  live,  which  has  a  population  of 
only  30.000.  None  of  our  banks  are  quite 
up  to  $10  billion  in  capital  surplus  and 
undivided  reserves.  So  should  we  or 
.should  we  not  be  thankful? 

We  were  told  that  we  ought  to  be 
thankful.  We  owe  the  money  to  our- 
selves.    Is  that  not  wonderful? 

Four  times  a  year  we  make  our  peace 
with  Uncle  Sam  because  we  "lay  it  on 
the  line."  I  pay  my  income  tax  four 
times  a  year  in  quarterly  installments. 

What  do  we  receive  in  return?  Twice 
a  year  we  get  back  a  little  on  what  few- 
Government  bonds  we  own — victory 
bonds,  liberty  l)onds.  and  savings  bonds. 
So  four  times  a  year  one  hand  reaches 
out  in  response  to  the  request,  "Come 
acro.ss."  Twice  a  year  the  other  hand 
reaches  out  and  we  are  told.  "I  will  give 
you  back  a  little  "  Is  that  not  wonder- 
ful''  We  owe  the  money  to  ourselves,  but 
we  forget  how  much  more  is  taken  than 
is  finally  given  back.  Perhaps  we  should 
be  thankful  that  the  number  of  our  job- 
less is  not  over  6  million.  Or  should  we 
be''  I  am  suggesting  thanksgiving 
thoughts,  hoping  that  they  may  be  en- 
tertained by  the  membership  of  the  body 
that  has  the  exclusive  power  of  the  purse 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Over  in  yonder  great  white  marble 
building  slLs  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Court  has  neither  purse  nor  sword.  At 
the  fine  white  building  at  1600  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  the  President  lives.  To 
him  the  Constitution  gave  the  power  of 
the  sword  by  virtue  of  his  capacity  as  the 
Commander  in  Chief.  But  to  this  body, 
the  Congress,  those  frugal  people  who 
long  ago  celebrated  the  first  Thanks- 
giving gave  the  power  of  the  purse,  for 
in  that  organic  document  there  is  the 
provision  that  no  money  shall  be  taken 
from  the  Treasury  except  in  pursuance 
of  an  appropriation  made  by  law. 

We  ought  to  have  a  proper  regard  for 
the  great  exclusive  authority  that  was 
vouchsafed  to  us  by  the  Founding 
Fathers.  But  I  wonder  whether  we  do. 
Perhaps  we  should  be  thankful  that  it 
was  given  to  the  people's  representatives, 
and  perhaps  we  ought  to  go  into  earnest 
prayer  and  think  how  we  have  discharged 
that  power  and  that  responsibility. 

Perhaps  we  should  be  thankful  that 
the  country  is  moving.  We  got  it  moving 
on  the  debt  up  and  down.  Generally  the 
economy  is  sideways.  When  it  comes  to 
gold,  we  are  moving  around  in  circles. 
A  further  withdrawal  of  gold  has  given 
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us  concern  and  made  us  resort  to  first 
one  expedient  and  then  another  In  order 
to  keep  on  an  even  keel. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  we  should  be 
grateful  also  that  the  creeping  erosion  of 
the  dollar  is  not  creeping  any  faster  than 
it  is.  It  is  not  deflation  that  bothers  me 
as  much  as  it  is  inflation  at  the  rate  we 
are  going,  and  how  we  are  managing  our 
fl.scal  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  one  could  hold  forth 
for  a  long  time  on  this  subject.  I  merely 
recite  that  this  is  our  second  endeavor 
to  fix  a  debt  ceiling  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  But  we  are  going  to  make  a  third 
try.  It  will  be  around  Thanksgiving  Day. 
So  give  thanks  that  we  will  have  that 
opportunity.  May  we  hope  that  perhaps 
growth  will  appear,  that  some  genie  will 
come  from  some  far  off,  unnamed  planet, 
wave  a  magic  wand,  and  make  It  possible 
to  hold  the  debt  at  a  level  which  will  not 
Impair  or  destroy  that  slender  fabric  of 
confidence  upon  which  the  whole  struc- 
ture rests,  for  when  that  fails,  then  look 
out  for  the  explosion. 

In  a  dainty  poem.  Shelley  said : 
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O  wind,  if  winter  comes. 
Can  spring  be  far  behind? 

So  I  say : 

O  wind,  when  Thanksgiving  comes. 
Can  Christmas  be  far  behind? 

May  we  hope  that  the  generosity  that 
wells  up  in  our  souls  at  Christmastime 
will  be  kept  within  restraining  bounds 
when  we  deal  with  the  ceiling  for  the 
public  debt  when  November  comes.  That 
is  all  I  have  to  say. 

A  bill  of  the  kind  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate always  provides  an  opportunity  to 
utter  a  kind  of  timely  warning.     I  do 
not  know  whether  anyone  pays  any  at- 
tention to  it.     But  I  would  feel  dereUct 
in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  take  the  occasion 
to  remind  Senators  again  about  the  sit- 
uation that  now  confronts  us.    Of  course 
there  is  an  easy  road.     Oh,  how  easy  It 
is.     But  in  the  informal  discussions  we 
had  about  it.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, close  to  whom  I  sat.  used  the  word 
"calamitous." 

It  would  be  calamitous  if  we  went  down 
either  of  those  roads. 

One  would  be  to  repeal  the  Gold  Re- 
serve Act.  Already  there  is  a  bill  pend- 
ing in  the  House,  introduced  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  Congress  from 
New  York,  to  repeal  the  Gold  Reserve 
Act.  I  do  not  know  what  may  happen 
but  I  have  an  idea  that  the  psychological 
Impact  on  the  country  if  we  should  do  so 
would  be  next  door  to  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion. But  that  is  one  way.  and  that 
Is  one  easy  road. 

There  is  another  easy  road,  and  that 
Is  devalue  the  American  dollar.  If  that 
day  should  come,  we  might  as  well  start 
for  the  storm  cellar,  because  the  Impact 
in  the  market  of  Tokyo,  Montreal,  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Berlin,  Rome,  and  elsewhere 
would  be  terrific,  to  say  the  least  God 
willing,  that  day  wUl  never  cwne  I 
hope  that  we,  as  exclusive  keepers  of  the 
purse.  wUl  do  our  share  to  make  certain 
that  that  day  shall  not  come. 

We  have  no  choice  with  respect  to  this 
bill,  as  I  see  It,  other  than  to  Increase  the 
debt  limit,  unless  we  favor  having  the 
Treasury  Department  stop  paying  bills 


when  it  runs  out  of  its  cash  reserves. 
The  Secretary  likes  to  keep  a  rather  sub- 
stantial reserve  or  cash  balance  on  hand. 
I  suppose  If  I  were  Secretary  I  would 
wish  to  do  the  same. 

We  have  held  this  limit  down  on  a 
niunber  of  occasions.  I  will  go  along 
with  the  pending  bill,  even  though  there 
was  opposition  in  the  committee. 

I  shall  forbear  further  with  respect 
to  this  bill  with  the  warning  that  I  have 
uttered.  Somehow  we  are  afflicted  with 
the  idea  that  nothing  can  happen  to 
us.  We  are  not  the  first  Nation  in  the 
world  to  have  been  t>eset  by  that  weak- 
ness. Let  us  read  a  little  of  ancient  his- 
tory. It  was  thought  that  Rome  could 
not  founder.  It  was  thought  that 
Carthage  could  not  fall. 

On  a  Sunday  morning  I  sat  on  a 
fragment  of  granite,  where  the  great 
amphitheaters  of  Carthage  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Africa  once  were  located, 
when  little  boys  with  "pidgin"  English 
came  to  show  me  small  coins,  and  I  had 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  they  were 
genuine  or  spurious.  I  said,  "Where  is 
the  glorious  city  that  was  here?"  They 
did  not  know. 

That  was  the  city  of  Hannibal,  and  of 
Hamilcar.  Try  to  find  it.  One  can 
find  a  few  vestiges  of  granite,  and  that 
Is  all.    It  has  disappeared. 

Many  have  disappeared,  and  most  of 
them  down  the  fiscal  road.  That  is 
where  the  trouble  begins,  and  that  is  the 
easiest  way  to  encompass  suicide  for 
the  vitality  of  the  greatest  country.  It 
has  happened  before,  and  we  should 
have  a  better  regard  for  the  lessons  of 
history. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  called  elsewhere  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  I  wish  to  make  a  very  brief  state- 
ment at  this  time. 

I  understand  that  the  present  tem- 
porary debt  limit  of  $309  bUlion  will  ex- 
pire as  of  September  1,  1963,  at  which 
time  the  permanent  limit  of  $285  billion 
will  again  take  effect.  If  I  am  not  cor- 
rect in  that  understanding,  I  ask  that  I 
be  corrected  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  under 
that  situation,  that  there  is  no  real 
choice  confronting  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time.  We  must  act  upon  the 
immediate,  present  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  is 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  Senate 
committee  in  these  words : 

I  recommend  a  simple  3  months'  exten- 
sion of  the  temporary  debt  celling  at  its 
current  level  of  W09  bUlion 


It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  reasonahle 
recommendation.  I  do  not  know  what 
any  responsible  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury could  do  after  September  1  and  up 
to  the  end  of  November  unless  this  ac- 
tion were  taken. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  by  some 
of  the  statements  I  have  heard,  not  con- 
tained in  the  brief  report  of  the  Senate's 
able  Committee  on  Finance.  I  have 
heard  that  it  Is  expected  to  adopt,  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  November   a 


very  sizable  decrease  In  the  receipts  of 
the  Government  by  reducing  taxes.  I 
have  heard  that  It  is  proposed,  as  of  the 
last  of  November  or  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, to  expand  the  debt  ceUing  in  a  sum 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  that  complete 
reduction  of  taxes. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  so  far 
as  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  by  his  vote  upon  the  present 
extension  of  the  temporary  debt  limit  to 
the  end  of  November  he  by  no  means 
indicates  any  intention  to  follow  such  a 
course  as  that  just  described,  because 
the  reduction  of  taxes  merely  to  pass  on 
the  complete  reduction  to  the  pubhc  debt 
after  the  first  of  December  would,  as  I 
see  it,  be  a  very  great  mistake  and  a 
further  step  toward  the  devaluation  of 
our  currency  and  toward  the  destruction 
of  the  livelihoods  of  many  people  of  mod- 
erate means  in  our  country,  by  reason  of 
the  reduction  of  the  value  of  their  sav- 
ings and  the  reduction  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  dollars. 

Before  I  leave  the  Chamber,  I  wonder 
if  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  will  yield  to  me 
so  that  I  might  ask  him  a  question  or 
two. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  delighted 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  courtesy,  and  I  hope  he  under- 
stands my  situation. 

I  should  like  to  ask  if  I  am  correct  in 
my  understanding  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  was  advised  that  the 
reason  for  the  temporary  extension 
other  than  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  live  responsibly  from 
now  until  the  end  of  November,  was  to 
make  wa>  for  a  reduction  of  taxes  in  a 
substantial  amount  and  for  the  passage 
on  to  the  public  debt  of  all.  or  substan- 
tially all,  of  the  reduced  amount  of 
receipts  of  revenues? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  Is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  that 
that  was  the  purpose  of  the  administra- 
tion. It  was  so  indicated  in  the  testi- 
mony, because  there  would  be  no  reason 
to  have  a  debt  limit  expire  on  November 
30  other  than  to  add  to  the  debt  limit  In 
the  event  that  Congress  passed  a  tax 
reduction  bill  without  reducing  expendi- 
tures. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  clear  statement  with 
respect  to  the  disastrous  things  which 
would  happen  if  we  should  adopt  the 
plan  of  reducing  taxes  without  reducing 
expenditures,  adding  the  loss  to  the  pub- 
lic debt.    It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  that  that  Is  the  purpose 
of  the  administration,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  administration  did  not  se- 
lect the  fiscal  year  for  the  expiration  of 
the  debt  limit  but  selected  a  day  90  days 
in  advance  of  the  present  expiration  of 
the   debt  limit  and   during   the  period 
when  it  is  expected  there  will  be  action 
on  the  bill,  which  will  shortly  come  to 
the  Senate,  to  reduce  taxes  about  $10 
billion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  one  further  question,  did  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  testifying 
before  the  able  Cwnmlttee  on  Finance 
the  chairman  of  which  is  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
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liulicate  what  wm  the  amount  of  the 
propoaed  addttlonAl  extension  of  the 
temporary  debt  limit  after  the  end  of 
November? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  said  tt  would  be 
a  flgure  between  $315  billion  and  $320 
billion,  dependlnc  on  the  appropria- 
tion bills,  which  have  not  yet  been  en- 
acted, and  depending  on  the  tax  bill, 
when  the  tax  reductions  will  become 
operative,  and  ao  forth.  The  purpose  of 
the  administration  Is  to  reduce  taxes, 
as  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  said, 
by  $10  billion:  and  unless  there  is  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  ex- 
penses, that  naturally  will  have  to  be 
added  to  the  public  debt,  and  we  shall 
have  to  borrow  money  to  pay  for  that 
loss  in  revenue. 

The  Secretary  was  not  specific,  but 
he  did  use  the  figures  between  $315  bil- 
Uon  and  $320  billion,  depending  on  what 
may  occur  between  now  and  Novem- 
ber 30. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
frcwn  Virginia.  Hla  statement  conforms 
to  what  I  had  heard.  I  wish  to  make 
It  clear  that  my  vote  in  this  Instance 
in  no  way  Indicates  that  I  propose  to 
vote  for  any  course  of  action  which  in 
effect  reduces  our  taxes  now  and  places 
the  burden  of  repasrlng  them,  with  in- 
terest, upon  our  children  in  the  future. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding;  and 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  this  la  the  second  time  this 
fiscal  year  that  we  have  been  asked  to 
extend  the  debt  celling  of  $309  billion 
for  a  60-  or  90-day  Interval. 

In  June  the  Secretary  came  before  our 
committee  and  Indicated  that  without 
such  an  extension  tlie  debt  celling  would 
go  back  to  $285  billion,  and  he  asked  for 
an  extension  of  the  debt  celling  of  $309 
billion  for  a  60-day  period,  or  until  Sep- 
tember 1. 

At  that  time  our  committee  recog- 
nized that  we  could  not  go  back  to  a  $285 
billion  debt  ceiling  and  suggested  that  to 
be  fiscally  responsible  we  should  not  ex- 
tend the  debt  ceiling  for  Just  60  days, 
but  for  the  full  fiscal  year,  or  until  June 
30.  1964.  Accordingly  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, by  an  overwhelming  vote,  adopted 
the  amendment  which  would  have  ex- 
tended the  $309  debt  ceiling  for  the  full 
fiscal  year. 

Later  the  Treasury  Department  ob- 
jected, and  upon  its  request  the  Senate 
reversed  itself  and  extended  the  debt 
ceiling  for  only  60  days,  with  the  result 
that  we  are  here  again  facing  another 
emergency— being  told  that  the  debt 
ceiling  will  go  back  to  $285  billion  on 
September  1  unless  we  act  before  the 
end  of  the  month. 

There  is  not  a  single  Member  in  the 
Senate,  or  a  single  Member  in  the  House. 
or  a  single  ofllclal  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment who  believes  we  can  go  back  to 
the  $285  billion  ceiling  on  September  1. 
on  November  30.  or  even  on  June  30  of 
next  year.  Therefore,  why  not  recog- 
nize tiiat  fact  and  put  the  debt  ceiling 
where  it  belonga 

I  think  this  procedure  of  acting  for 
only  60  days  at  a  time  is  a  fiscally  ir- 
responsible manner  of  financing  the  pub- 
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lie  debt.  All  it  does  is  put  it  on  the  basis 
of  60-day  Installmenis.  and  we  are  going 
to  be  here  again  on  November  1  with 
the  same  urgent  request. 

I  am  not  goinR  to  be  a  party  to  any 
such  fiscally  irresponsible  way  of  financ- 
ing the  debt  of  the  United  States.  I 
thmk  U\e  bill  ouKht  to  be  defeated  un- 
less the  increased  limit  is  extended  for 
the  full  fiscal  year. 

If  the  administration  does  not  have 
the  courage  to  face  the  truth  and  to  tell 
the  American  people  that  they  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  roll  the  debt  back  in 
60  days,  then  I  think  we  had  better  call 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  put  the  administration 
on  notice  by  defeating  the  bill. 

Certainly  the  debt  ceiling  cannot  drop 
back  to  $285  billion  on  November  1.  It 
means  that  the  administration  will  come 
back  in  60  days  with  another  so-called 
emergency. 

I  have  never  seen  an  administration 
which  thrives  on  emergencies  as  much 
as  this  one.  They  seem  to  create  delib- 
erately these  emergencies.  They  thrive 
on  coming  to  Congress  with  dramatic 
statements  that  if  a  certain  measure  is 
not  passed  our  economy  will  face  a 
dire  catastrophe.  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether  they  just  want  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  from  no- 
ticing what  a  horrible  job  of  running  the 
Government  they  are  actually  doinK.  No 
one  in  any  responsible  position  thinks 
we  can  go  back  to  a  debt  ceiling  of  $285 
billion  on  November  30.  I  think  the 
administration  has  the  responsibility  to 
face  up  to  this  issue. 

We  have  a  debt  ceiling  of  $309  billion 
today.  Why?  The  Budget  Bureau  of 
this  administration  came  before  our 
committee  last  year  and  said  they  were 
deliberately  planning  deficits.  The  only 
apology  they  had  was  that  they  were  not 
able  to  spend  more  money.  They  would 
have  liked  to  have  spent  more  and  have 
made  the  deficit  even  greater  than  it  was. 
They  had  no  apology  because  the  size  of 
the  deficit  was  so  large,  rather  they 
apologized  because  they  were  not  able  to 
spend  more  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Now  they  propose  to  finance  this  debt 
on  60-day  installments. 

As  the  result  of  their  deficit  spending 
we  have  been  piling  debt  on  top  of  debt, 
with  the  result  that  we  are  losinR  our 
gold.  Our  gold  supply  today  is  the  low- 
est it  has  been  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  In  addition,  we  are  partly 
financing  our  expenditures  by  borrowing 
from  the  same  countries  to  which  we 
have  been  giving  money  for  the  last  15 
years.  Borrowing  from  foreign  countries 
and  guaranteeing  payment  in  their  cur- 
rencies is  the  equivalent  of  guaranteeing 
them  against  any  devaluation  of  the 
American  dollars.  That  Is  definitely  un- 
sound financing. 

In  the  first  2  years  of  this  administra- 
tion 135.000  new  Government  employee's 
were  added  to  the  payrolls.  The  admin- 
istration is  hoping  to  add  another  36.000 
next  year  if  it  can  pet  the  money  out  of 
Congress.  On  top  of  that,  with  a  $9  bil- 
lion prospective  deficit  the  administra- 
tion is  asking  for  a  tax  cut  of  $10  billion. 
Never  in  the  history  of  this  country 
have  we  had  such  fiscal  irrespon.sibility 
on  the  part  of  any  administration. 


It  Is  time  the  American  people  recog- 
nized that  if  this  practice  continues  we 
shall  have  another  round  of  infiation 
which  will  destroy  their  life's  savings. 

I  think,  as  a  protest  vote  against  the 
irresponsible  manner  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration is  financing  the  debt  on 
60-day  installments  the  bill  should  be 
defeated.  If  the  bill  were  defeated  the 
Finance  Committee  could  then  sit  down 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
work  out  an  intelligent  basis  on  which 
the  debt,  over  a  long-range  period,  can  be 
financed. 

No  man  operating  either  a  small  or  a 
large  business  would  consider  borrowing 
money  from  a  bank  on  a  note  payable  in 
60  days,  and  then  building  a  factory  that 
would  represent  a  longtime  mvestment. 
Yet  that  is  what  this  administration  is 
doing  with  our  national  debt. 

To  say  that  the  debt  ceiling  will  go 
back  to  $285  billion,  on  November  30,  as 
would  be  implied  under  this  bill,  is  an 
irresponsible  statement  to  make  to  the 
American  people.  It  is  wrong  on  the 
part  of  the  administration,  and  it  will 
be  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to 
pass  the  bill  under  any  such  false 
pretense. 

I  oppose  the  proposal  on  that  basis. 
I  hope  the  bill  will  be  defeated  so  that 
the  committee  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  suggest  a  realistic  approach  to  financ- 
ing the  debt  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Otherwise,  the  administration  will  be 
back  aRain  in  early  November  talking 
about  another  emergency  and  predict- 
ing dire  consequences  if  Congress  does 
not  act  overnipht. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  third  read- 
ins  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  fH.R  7824*  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  It  pass? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  we  shall  want  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  bill.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk   will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the   roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  the  question  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  prior 
to  the  vote  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
it  has  already  been  made  amply  clear 
that  if  we  do  not  take  action  as  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Fuiance  Committee, 
the  permanent  debt  celling  of  $285  bil- 
lion goes  into  effect  as  of  September  1. 
We  are  already  operating  at  a  level  close 
to  $308  bilhon;  it  will  fiuctuate.  and  will 
get  almost  as  high  as  $309  billion  as  we 
go  into  September. 
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At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  already  passed  the  bill  now  before 
us,  extending  the  temporary  debt  ceiling 
of  $309  billion  until  November  30  of  thia 
year.  The  reason  why  thla  action  la  nec- 
essary Is  that  only  two  or  7  percent  of  the 
appropriation  bills  have  thus  far  been 
passed  by  Congress.  In  fact  there  is  no 
way  of  knowing  at  this  time  Just  how 
much  Congress  will  appropriate.  Then, 
too,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  out- 
come of  the  tax  reduction  and  reform 
proposal.  Without  knowing  these  factors 
it  would  be  nothing  but  mere  conjecture 
as  to  what  the  debt  celling  should  be  for 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  pending  measure  merely  extends 
for  another  3  months  the  existing  tem- 
porary debt  celling  of  $309  billion  in 
order  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  maintain  sound  fiscal  pro- 
cedures. 

Until  such  time  as  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Congress  have  suffi- 
cient facts  to  determine  what  the  actual 
debt  ceiling  should  be  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  the  action  we  are  asked  to 
take  today  is  in  Une  with  sound  fiscal 
responsibility  and  in  the  national  inter- 
est. Holding  the  debt  ceiling  down  to  an 
unrealistic  level  will  not  have  the  effect 
of  cutting  or  reducing  appropriations. 
It  will,  however,  cost  the  Government 
money. 

I  suggested  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  the  time  to  fight  this  pro- 
posal is  in  November  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  wiU  come  before  us 
and  ask  for  the  debt  ceiling  to  be  raised. 
I  believe  he  pointed  out  it  would  be  sub- 
stantially below  $320  blUlon.  He  said  by 
that  time  he  would  know  what  appro- 
priations had  been  made,  and  whether 
action  had  been  taken  with  respect  to 
the  tax  bill.  Congress  would  then  be  able 
to  see  where  it  was  going  and  what  it 
actually  wanted  to  do. 

It  has  been  made  clear  time  and  again 
that  if  we  wish  to  cut  the  size  of  the 
Government,  the  place  to  cut  it  is  in  the 
approprlaUon  bills.    It  never  has  made 
any  sense  to  anyone  who  thought  about 
the  subject  logically,  to  say,  "We  are  go- 
ing to  operate  the  Government  with  big 
appropriation  bills  and  then  put  a  ceUing 
on   the   Treasury   under  which  it  can 
finance  that  which  Congress  has  voted 
If  we  legislate  so  tightly  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  caimot  go  into  the 
money  market  at  a  time  when  money  is 
favorable  to  the  Government,  he  must 
pay  higher  interest  and  this  places  him  in 
a  position  where  he  is  unable  to  issue  new 
Treasury  bills  to  assist  in  halting  the  out- 
fiow  of  gold  which  in  turn  seriously  af- 
fects  our   balance-of-payments   deficit. 
In    addlUon     debts    due    and    owing 
must  be  paid.    If  not  interest  is  due  on 
the  unpaid  balance.    All  of  this  ia  cost- 
ly to  the  Government  and  false  econo- 
my.   Do  not  place  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  such  a  straitjacket. 

Therefore,  giving  the  opponents  every 
benefit  of  that  argument,  the  way  to  cut 
expenditures  is  through  appropriation 
bills,  frankly,  honestly,  and  forthrightly 
and  not  to  do  it,  as  has  been  suggested 
that  we  do  it  here,  by  setting  a  debt  cell- 
ing at  a  restrictively  low  level,  so  that  in 
financing  the  Government,  the  Treasury 
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la  not  permitted  to  take  fimds  of  the 
aodal  security  system,  for  example,  and 
invest  them  with  interest,  because  it 
then  becomes  an  indebtedness  of  the 
Government. 

Therefore,  the  Secretary  has  to  hold 
the  money,  and  loses  that  benefit.  An 
unrealistically  low  debt  ceiling  actually 
cost  the  Government  money,  rather  than 
save  the  Government  money.  If  we 
really  want  to  cut  down  Government 
spending,  the  way  to  do  it.  and  the  only 
way  to  do  it,  and  the  only  forthright 
way  to  do  it,  is  by  voting  for  reduced 
appropriation  bills.  It  does  not  make 
any  sense  to  vote  for  higher  appropri- 
ations and  then  say  we  are  going  to 
keep  the  ceiling  down  so  that,  having 
voted  the  appropriations,  and  having 
called  on  the  Government  to  make  cer- 
tain expenditures,  we  will  make  it  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  for  the  Government 
to  pay  its  bills. 

Therefore,  I  merely  wished  to  say  that 
the  Committee  on  Finance  has  approved 
the  biU,  even  though  it  did  not  like  it  in 
every   respect.     The   House   Ways   and 
Means    Committee    approved    it,    even 
though  it  did  not  like  it  in  every  respect. 
I  am  sure  the  same  is  true  of  the  House 
itself,  which  approved  it  in  the  light  of 
present  circumstances.    I  feel  that  this 
is  the  only  logical  and  sensible  way  in 
which  to  proceed.    I  am  delighted  to  re- 
port that  even  the  minority  leader  sup- 
ports the  action  which  the  Committee 
on  Finance  has  proposed,  even  though  he 
has  so  ably  expressed  himself  that  he 
did  not  particularly  like  it  either,  al- 
though under  the  circumstances  it  was 
the  only  thing  to  do.     I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  pending  proposal. 
It  is  not  only  a  course  of  sound  fiscal 
re«>onslbility  but  action  in  the  national 
interest. 

Mr.   CARLSON.     Mr.   President    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  I  read  the  resolu- 
uon  correctly,  it  provides  for  a  debt  limit 
of  $309  billion  until  November  30 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Then  I  read  the  com- 
mittee report  with  respect  to  the  esti- 
mated cash  balance  and  debt  subject  to 
limit  day  by  day  for  the  period  July  to 
November  1963.  and  I  note  that  the  ceil- 
ing will  reach  $309  bUlion  before  No- 
vember 15. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CARI^ON.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Florida  agree  that  if  that  situaUon 
develops,  the  Secretary  will  have  to  re- 
turn to  Congress  even  before  Novem- 
ber 30  to  get  an  increase? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  If  the  estimates  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  cor- 
rect, as  reported  to  us.  we  will  have  to 
reconsider  this  matter  in  the  early  part 
of  November  or  in  the  latter  part  of 
October. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
*^?rlda  for  his  remarks.  He  has  made 
a  better  argument  than  I  could  possibly 
make  in  support  of  my  position ;  namely 
that  we  should  defeat  the  proposal  that 
la  now  before  us  and  then  have  the  Com- 


mittee on  Finance  ask  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  appear  before  it  and  get 
an  estimate  from  him  ae  to  what  it  will 
take  to  finance  the  debt  for  a  full  year. 
As  to  his  argument  that  we  should 
not  try  to  lower  the  ceiling  on  the  debt 
as  a  basis  for  curtailing  expenditures.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  on  that  point. 
No  one  is  proposing  such  a  step.    When 
the  debt  proposal  was  before  the  com- 
mittee in  June  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  make  the  $309  billion  ceiling  effecUve 
for  a  full  year,  and  our  committee  ap- 
proved this  action.     The  Senator  from 
Florida— and  I  respect  his  position— op- 
posed the  amendment.    He  said,  "We  will 
not  need  it  for  longer  than  90  days  " 
Now  the  administration  is  back  again 
asking  for  an  extension  for  another  90 
days.     In  November  they  will  be  back 
again  for  another  60-  or  90 -day  exten- 
sion. 

My  argument  is  that  to  be  extending 
continuously  the  debt  celling  on  a  60- 
or  90 -day  basis  Is  an  irresponsible  way 
to  finance  the  debt  of  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment. Never  before  In  the  history  of 
the  country  has  any  administration 
sought  to  finance  the  debt  on  a  60-  or 
90-day  basis.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  be  told  to  estimate  more 
nearly  what  the  requh^ments  of  the 
Goverment  will  be  on  at  least  a  full 
year's  basis. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  January 
submitted  an  estimate  of  expenditures 
which  I  know  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathsrs]  knows  Congress 
will  reduce  but  very  little.  We  shall 
have  a  debt  celling  of  at  least  $309  bil- 
lion for  the  full  year  at  the  rate  they  are 
spending.  For  Congress  every  30  60 
or  90  days  to  be  told  of  a  great  emer- 
gency if  we  do  not  extend  the  debt  limit 
Is  something  of  which  I  am  getting  a 
little  tired.  I  am  tired  of  hearing  about 
these  artificially  created  emergencies. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should 
pay  more  attention  to  financing  the  debt 
on  a  long-range  basis.  He  should  pay 
more  attention  to  our  loss  of  gold  which 
Is  the  result  of  a  deficit  hi  our  balance 
of  payments,  rather  than  to  be  coming 
to  Congress  every  30.  60,  or  90  days  ask- 
ing for  an  extension  of  the  debt  celling 
Everyone  knows  that  the  celling  cannot 
revert  to  $285  billion  during  this  fiscal 
year. 

Again,  I  suggest  that  the  Senate  de- 
feat the  resolution  and  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  appear  before 
our  committee  and  tell  us  and  the  people 
how  he  proposes  to  finance  the  public 
debt  over  the  next  couple  of  years 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  thh-d  time  the 
question  is.  shaU  it  pass?    The  yeas  and 

^f,T^    «^^^  ^^^  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible] 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota    [Mr' 
BuRDicK],    the  Senator  from   Pennsyl- 
vania  [Mr.   Clamc],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastlawb],  the  Senator 
from  HawaU  [Mr.  InouyeI.  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.    LohcI.  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota    [Mr.   McGoveui] 
and    the    Senator    from    Oregon    [Mr' 
Moaax]  are  absent  on  official  business 
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I  further  mnnounee  that  the  Senator 
from  mdUna  [Mr.  Bath]  Is  neceuarlly 
absent. 

I  further  annoanee  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
BiBtKl.  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BrntDicKl.  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  CxjuaJ.  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Iivofml,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  LowgI,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovim*].  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  would 
each  vote  "ye«." 

On  thla  vote,  the  Senator  from  MIssLf- 
slppl  [Mr.  EAaTLAKD]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BavhI.  If 
present  and  Totlnc,  the  Senator  from 
Mlaalaslpi)!  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  fMr  Dominick] 
Is  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey    [Mr. 
Cass]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Casb]  la  paired  with  the 
Senator  frwn  Colorado  I  Mr.  Dominick]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay."' 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  57 
nays  31.  as  follows: 
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T«AS— 67 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Andflnon 

Bill 

Morton 

Biutlett 

Holland 

Moea 

B«UI 

Humphrey 

MuAkie 

Bremtar 

NeleoQ 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

JaTtte 

Neuber^r 

CaanoB 

Johnaton 

Paatore 

Cburoa 

Jordan.  Idaho 

P*ll 

Cooper 

Keatlas 

Randolph 

Dtrkwn 

Kennedy 

Riblooff 

Oodd 

Knehel 

Saltonatall 

DoukUm 

I'Onc.  Ua. 

Smatbera 

Engla 

Smith 

Pong 

ManeOeld 

Sparkman 

Pulbrlslit 

MoCaarthy 

Symincton 

Oar* 

MCOm 

Talmadge 

Orueninc 

Mclntyre 

WlUlaina.NJ. 

Hart 

McNamars 

Yarborough 

HarUu 

IfetcaU 
IfATB— ai 

Toung,  Ohio 

Allott 

Hlckenlooper 

Roberteon 

Bennett 

Hnirika 

RuaaeU 

Bocv 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Scott 

Byrd.  V». 

Tiauecbe 

SUnpaca 

CarUoa 

McQellan 

StennU 

Cotton 

liectem 

Thurmond 

Curtu 

Millar 

Tower 

Uundt 

Williams.  Del. 

Blender 

Peanoa 

Young,  S   Dak 

Krrtn 

Pruuty 

Ctoldvkter 

Proxaaire 

NOT  VOnWO— 11 

B«yb 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Bible 

Oamlnlok 

McOovem 

Burdlck 

Kaatland 

Morse 

Ceee 

Inouya 

So  the  bill  (HJl.  7824)  was  passed. 

AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  AIRPORT 
ACT  TO  KXTXND  THE  TIME  POR 
MAKING  GRANTS 

Mr.  MANSPIBLD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  about  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  It  has  come  to  the 
attenU(m  of  the  leadership  that  Senate 
bill  1153.  the  Abport  Construction  Ex- 
tension Act.  has  been  reported  imanl- 
™<»««ly.  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Momony),  from  the  Commerce 
Committee.  Tbarefore,  Mr.  President 
after  ooosoltatloB  with  the  distinguished 


minority  leader  and  with  other  Senators 
who  have  Indicated  an  interest  in  this 
proposed  legislation— which  I  under- 
stand is  only  an  extension  and.  I  repeat, 
has  been  reported  unanimously  from  the 
Commerce  Committee— I  make  the  usual 
unanimous-consent  request  for  consider- 
ation of  that  bill,  with  the  proviso  that 
there  be  1  hour  for  the  consideration  of 
any  amendment  to  the  biU  ai)d  2  hours 
on  the  bill  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  propose  the 
agreement  in  the  customary  language' 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.     Yes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous - 
consent  agreement?  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
as  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

U.N.\.NIMOt.S-CONSENT      AgREEME.NT 

O'dered.  That,  effective  on  Friday.  August 
23,  1963.  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,    during    the    further    consideration 
of    the    bin    3.    1153,    to    amend    the    Federal 
Airport  Act   to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grant*   thereunder,   and   for  other   purposes, 
debate  on  any  amendment,   motion,   or  ap- 
peal,  except  a  motion   to   lay  on   the  table 
shall    be    limited    to    l    hour,    to    be    equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  majority 
leader;    Provided,    That     In     the     event    the 
majority    leader    Is    In    favor    of    any    such 
amendment  or  motion,   the  time  In  opposi- 
tion    thereto    shall     be    controlled     by     the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him.    Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  U  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of 
the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  flnal  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Prottded.  That  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may.  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bUl,  allot  addlUonal  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators.  I  wish  to 
repeat  that  an  agreement  has  now  been 
reached  in  connecUon  with  the  consid- 
eration of  Senate  bill  1153. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  wish  to  have 
that  bill  placed  before  tlie  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  well.  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr 
Nelsoh  in  the  chain.  The  bill  will  he 
stated  by  UUe.  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  LiciSLATrvs  Clerk.  a  bill 
fS.  1153)  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  to  extend  the  time  for  making  grants 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJecUon  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  an  amendment. 
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the  Senate  take  up  at  this  time,  in 
sequence,  various  items  of  the  Legislative 
Calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar  No 
374.  There  will  be  no  further  yea-and- 
nay  votes  today.  So  far  as  we  can  de- 
termine, these  calendar  measures  are 
without  objection,  and  have  been  cleared 
without  objection  by  the  committees. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
move,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  these  calendar  measures,  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  Friday  next  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
FRIDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  business  today, 
it  adjourn  until  12  oclock  noon  on  Fri- 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objecUon.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration,  in  sequence,  of  the  meas- 
ures on  the  calendar,  beginning  with 
Calendar  No.  374. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  .state  the  first  measure 
for  consideration. 


NATIONAL  PUBLIC  WORKS  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res  87)  pro- 
viding for  the  designation  of  the  week 
commencing  September  8,  1963.  as  "Na- 
tional Public  Works  Week'  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conffveas  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  seven-day  period 
commencing  September  8.  1963,  as  "National 
Public  Worts  Week",  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  celebrate  such 
week  with  acUvltles  and  ceremonies  paying 
tribute  to  the  public  works  engineers  and 
administrators  of  the  Nation  and  the  Im- 
porUnt  work  which  they  perform. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President.  It  Is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  have 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  3»8>.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PUai>OBK 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  resolution  Is 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  conunenclng  Septem- 
ber 8.  1963,  as  National  PubUc  Works  Week. 
and  calling  upon  the  people  oT  the  United 
States  to  celebrate  such  week  with  appro- 
priate activities  and  ceremonies. 

STATXMXNT 

The  establishment  ot  National  Publls 
Wurka   Week  would   be  an  effecUve  mean« 


of  explaining  the  role  public  works  engineer- 
ing and  administration  play  In  the  Uvea  of 
every    American    family,    and    parUcularly 
those  living  in  urban  communlUea     Due  to 
the  viui  nature  of  public  works  and  Ita  Im- 
I'ortaiice    to   most   Americana,   mass  media 
c:ui   be  expected  to  help  carry  ita  message 
to  lu  respective  audiences.    The  designation 
of  a  Public  Works  Week  will  focus  attenUon 
on  the  public  works  program  whose  services 
are  dedicated  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Nation.    It  Is  felt  that 
this  program  will  help  to  arouse  an  Interest 
lu  the  young  people  of  this  Nation  to  pursue 
careers  In  the  public  service  Inasmuch  as  that 
service  needs  topflight  men  of  Imagination 
vision,  and  foresight  In  the  field  of  public 
works.  *^ 

Klwanlfi  Clubs  all  over  the  country  hav- 
ing a  basic  Interest  In  public  works,  entbu- 
slasUcally  sponsor  and  endorse  this  proposed 
resolution.  Klwanls  International,  to  en- 
courage parUclpatlon  la  this  week,  will  have 
their  clubs  sponsor  recognlUon  luncheons  for 
the  public  works  engineers  and  administra- 
tors In  their  respective  communities.  These 
clubs  also  have  plans  to  select  the  "Top  10 
Public  Works  Men  of  the  Year."  and  an- 
nounce the  names  of  these  men  durlnR  the 
National  Public  Works  Week. 

The  committee  deems  It  appropriate  that 
this  resoluuon.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  87 
be  favorably  considered  designating  the  week 
commencing  September  8.  1963.  as  National 
Public  Works  Week  In  recognition  of  those 
members  of  the  Inderal.  State  and  local 
units  of  government  who  are  responsible  for 
and  design,  build,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
public  services  and  faclllUes  essential  to 
serve  the  citizens  of  our  country.  Accord- 
ingly, the  committee  reccxnmends  favorable 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  87 
without  amendment.  ' 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ALASKA 
CENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 

KnT^I  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  49)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Alaska  Centennial  Commis- 
sion, to  cooperate  with  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  study  and  report  on  the  man- 
ner and  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  shaU  participate  in  the  celebra- 
tion In  1967  of  the  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  purchase  of  the  Territory 
of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment 
on  page  4.  at  the  beginning  of  line  13. 
to  strike  out  "such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 

rS^'Tn-   ^""^     ^"^^""^    "^°^    ^    exceed 
5-^5.000  ;  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
i^merjca  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  fa) 
there  is  hereby  established  a  Commission  to 
be  known  as  the  'Alaska  Centennial  Com- 
mission" (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  Act 
as  the  -Commlaelon")  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  not  more  than  three  members  to  be 
apfxjlnted  by  the  President. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  designate  one  of  the  members 
to  serve  as  Chairman. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  an- 
polntment  was  made. 

Sbc.  a.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  CommU- 
slon  shall  be  to  study  and  determine  In  co- 
operation with  the  State  of  Alaska  the  extent 
to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  par- 
ticipant and  an  exhibitor  at  any  funcUons 
to  be  held  In  Alaska  In  1967  to  commemorat* 
the  purchase  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  fimctlons  the 
Commission  shall — 


(1)  study  and  develop  suitable  methods 
by  which  the  United  States  can  effectively 
participate,  nationally  and  Internationally 
In  the  commemoration  of  the  centennial  an- 
niversary of  the  far-sighted  purchase  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska; 

(3)  give  due  consideration  to  determining 
the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  can 
assist  In  restoring  adequately  the  art  treas- 
ures, artifacts,  historical  Items,  and  other 
objecte  of  Alaska,  both  native  and  foreign 
with  specific  utUlzatlon.  preservation,  and 
display  of  Items  depicting  the  Spanish  In- 
fluence, the  British  Influence,  the  Russian 
Influence,  the  military  Influence,  and  such 
other  Influences  as  are  deemed  to  be  con- 
tributory by  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments; 

(3)  study  and  develop  suitable  plans  for 
exhibiting  the  Industrial  achievements  of  all 
nations  which  have  and  which  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  development  of  the  largest  and 
most  northern  and  most  western  of  the  fifty 
SUtes  of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

(4)  study  and  determine  the  most  suitable 
methods  by  which  the  United  States  should 
Invite  and  encoiu^ge  other  nations  to  par- 
ticipate In  such  centennial  acUvltles. 

(c)    The  Conmilsslon  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than 
March  30,  1964.  a  report  presenting  the  re- 
sults of  Its  studies  pursuant  to  this  Act,  to- 
gether  with    such    recommendations    as    It 
deems    desirable.      A    flnal    report    of    the 
activities  of  the  Commission,  including  an 
accotintlng  of  funds  received  and  expended, 
shall  be  made  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  December  31,  1967,  upon 
which  date  the  Commission  shall  terminate. 
Sk:.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  may  employ 
without  regard  to  the  clvU  service  laws  or 
the  CUsslflcaUon  Act  of  1949.  an  executive 
director  and  such  other  employees  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions.    The 
annual  rate  of  compensation  of  the  executive 
director  shall  not  exceed  the  scheduled  rate 
o€   basic  compensation   provided   for  grade 
OS-16  In  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

(b)  Expenditures  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  by  the  executive  director  of  the 
Commission,  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  the  execu- 
tive director  shaU  keep  complete  records  of 
such  •xpendltiu'es  and  shall  account  for  all 
funds  received  by  the  Commission. 

8«c.  4.  The  members  of  the  Commission 
ahaU  receive  $50  per  diem  when  engaged  In 
the  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission,  and  in  addition  shall  be  relm- 
btirsed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  such  duties. 

S«c.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $26,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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ably  thereon,  with  an  amendment,  and  rec- 
ommends that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

AMXMDICXNT 

On  page  4,  line  13,  strike  the  words  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "not  to  exceed  $25,000". 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to  pro- 
vide an  authorization  of  not  to  exceed  $25,000 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Commission. 

PUHPOBE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation,  as 
amended.  Is  to  provide  for  the  creation  of 
the  Alaska  Centennial  Commission,  and  to 
authorize  the  Commission  to  cooperate  with 
the  State  of  Alaska  to  study  and  report  on 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  shall  participate  in  the  celebration  in 
1967  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
purchase  of  Alaska. 


ESTABLISHMENT     OP    BATTLE     OF 
LAKE     ERIE     SESQUICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION  COMMISSION 
r  The  bill  (S.  1828)  to  amend  the  joint 
resolution    establishing    the    Battle    of 
Lake  Erie  Sesqulcentennial  Celebration 
Commission  so  as  to  authorize  an  appro- 
priation   to    carry   out    the    provisions 
thereof  was  considered,  ordered   to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4  of  the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint 
Resolution  to  establish  a  Commission  to  de- 
velop and  execute  plans  for  the  celebration 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  October  24,  1962  (Public 
Law  87-883;  76  Stat.  1246),  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

{ 1 )  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  the  colon 
and  the  words  "Provided,  however.  That  all 
expenditures  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
made  from  donated  funds  only". 

( 2 )  Add  the  following  new  subsection  r 
"(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  but  In  no  event  shall  the  sums 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  exceed 
a  total  of  $26,000." 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  399),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  which 
was  referred  the  blU  (S.  49)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Alaska  Centennial 
Commission,  to  cooperate  with  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  study  and  report  on  the  manner 
and  extent  to  which  the  United  States  shall 
participate  In  the  celebration  In  19*7  of  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  purchase  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  and  few  other  purposes, 
having  considered  the  same,  reports  favor- 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  400),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FtTKFOSK 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  amend  the  Joint  resolution  establish- 
ing the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  Sesqulcentennial 
Celebration  Commission  so  as  to  authorize 
an  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $25,000  for 
the  exi>ense8  of  the  Commission. 

STATEMENT 

The  act  of  October  24.  1962  (76  Stat.  1244) , 
created  a  commission  to  develop  and  execute 
plans  for  the  celebration  of  the  150th  arml- 
versary  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  150th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Lake  Erie  near  Put-In-Bay,  Ohio,  will  occur 
on   September   8,   196S. 

The  events  that  are  scheduled  for  that  day 
will  Include  speeches  from  high  Govern- 
ment officials,  a  visit  by  ships  of  the  fleet,  and 
speeches  by  high  Canadian  Gtovemment  of- 
ficials. The  theme  of  the  celebration  Is  the 
150  years  of  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 
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DVCORPCKIA'nON  OP  CATHOLIC 
WAR  VETKRANS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  S.  1014  to  Incorporate  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  Stetes  of 
America,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  on  page  5.  line  21.  after 
"New  Hampshire",  to  insert  a  semicolon 
and  "and  their  siiccessors  are  hereby 
created  and  declared  to  be  a  body  cor- 
porate by  the  name  of  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  cor- 
poration) and  by  such  name  shall  be 
known  and  have  perpetual  succession 
and  the  powen.  limitations  and  restric- 
tions herein  contained":  and  on  page 
13,  after  line  16.  to  strike  out : 

Sac.  18.  (•)  The  financial  tranaactlona  ot 
the  oorporatton  afaall  be  audited  annually  by 
and  Independent  certified  public  accoununt 
In  accordanoe  with  the  principles  and  pro- 
eeduree  applicable  to  conunerclal  corporate 
tranaactlons.  The  audit  ihall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounta  of 
the  corporation  are  normally  kept.  All 
books,  accounts,  financial  records,  reports, 
fllee.  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  property 
belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  corporation 
and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  person  or  persons  con- 
ducting the  audit:  end  full  facilities  for 
verifying  tranaactlons  with  the  balances  or 
securlUes  held  by  depositories,  flscal  agents. 
and  custodlana  shall  be  afforded  to  such  per- 
son or  persons. 

(b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  made 
by  the  corporation  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  year.  The  report  shall 
set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall 
Include  a  verUteaUon  by  the  person  or  per- 
sons conducting  the  audit  of  statemenu  of 
(1)  assets  and  llabUiUes.  (3)  capital  and 
surplus  or  deficit.  (3)  sxirplus  or  deficit  analy- 
■le.  (4)  income  and  expense,  and  (6)  sources 
and  application  of  funds.  Such  reports  shall 
not  be  printed  as  a  public  document 
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statements.     The  report  shall  not  be  printed 
ae  a  public  document  " 
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And,  in  Meu  thereof,  to  insert : 
"Snc.  18.  (a)  The  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  independent  cerUfled  public  accountanu 
or  Independent  licensed  public  accountants 
certified  or  Ueenasd  by  a  reguUtory  authority 
of  a  Sute  or  other  poUtical  subdivision  of 
the  United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
acoounta  of  the  corporation  are  normally 
kept.  All  books,  accounts,  financial  records. 
reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers,  things, 
or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the 
corporation  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit  shall  be  made  available  to  the  person 
or  persons  conducting  the  audit;  and  full 
facUiUee  for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balances  or  sacurltlas  held  by  depositories. 
Oacal  agenu,  and  custodians  shall  be  afforded 
to  such  person  or  persons. 

"(b)  A  report  of  such  Independent  audit 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  sU  months  following  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  was  made 
The  report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the 
audit  and  include  such  statements  as  are 
necessary  to  prssent  fairly  the  corporations 
assets  and  liabilities,  surplus  or  deficit  with 
an  analysis  of  the  changes  therein  during 
the  year,  supplemented  In  reasonable  deUll 
by  a  statement  ot  the  corpwtitlons  Income 
and  expenses  during  the  year  Including  the 
results  of  any  trading,  manufacturing,  pub- 
lishing, or  other  commercial- type  endeavor 
carried  on  by  the  corporation,  together  with 
the  Independent  auditor's  opinion  of  those 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives     of    the     United     Statet    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fol- 
lowing persons : 

Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  Edward  J    Hlg- 
glns,  Astoria,  New  York; 

Edward  P   McElroy.  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Reverend  John  J  Oarry,  Chicago.  Illinois; 
Charles  F  Shelley,  Browklyn.  New  York; 
William  W   Hlston,  Southlngton,  Connecti- 
cut: 

Walter  D    Hyle.   Junior,    Baltimore,   Mary- 
land; 

CJerald     M     C0III11.9,     Middle     VilUKe      New 
York; 

Joseph  F  RelUy  New  York.  New  York; 
Cresenzl  W   Castaldo.  Bayonne,  New  Jersey; 
William    T     Dzxirko,     Olassport      Peniusvl- 
vanla; 

Margaret    E     Leafhlll.    East    Orange.    New 
Jersey; 

Leo   Courchesne,   Manchester,   New   Hamp- 
shire; 

Doctor   Raymond   Wargovlch.   McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania; 

Frank  J    Kozlckl.  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania; 
Henry  J   Salndon,  Manchester,  New  Hamp-^ 
shire; 

Vincent    A     Hanna.    Havertown.    Pennsyl- 
vania; 

James  Hamilton.  Bronx,  New  York; 
John  Oreenwood,  Levlttown,  New  York; 
William  Salamone,  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin; 
John    M     Dealv,     Port     Washington,    New 
York; 

Edward  T    McCaffrey,  Bronx,   New   York; 
Nicholas  J   Wiigener.  Detroit.  Michigan; 
Donald  J  McQuade.  Bakersfleld,  California; 
Thomas  J    Culte,  Brooklyn.  New  York; 
William     J      GUI.     Counellsvllle,    Pennsyl- 
vania; 

Peter  J    Hopkins.  Yonkers,  New  York; 
Robert  T  O'Leary.  Baltimore  13,  Maryland. 
James  W   Fay.  New  York,  New  York; 
Albert  J  Schwlnd.  Clifton,  New  Jersey; 
Thomas   M.   Bailey.    Baltimore.    Maryland; 
Joseph  L.  Kokoezka,  Mlddletown.  Connecti- 
cut; 

Arthur  B   CHurley.  Hartford.  Connecticut; 
Samuel  Zuraw,  Shelton.  Connecticut; 
Paul  P.  ZUwlckl.  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
Harry  L   Merdzlnskl,  Grand  Rapids,  Michi- 
gan; 

Frank  J    Qulnn,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan; 
Joseph  Czarnowskl.  Grand  Rapids.  Mlchl- 

g«"i; 

Edward  R  Slerackl,  Grand  Rapids.  Michi- 
gan; 

Louis  Oruver.  Cincinnati,   Ohio; 

Melvln  Lawlcki,   Toledo,   Ohio; 

Henry  A.  Jagielskl,  Youngstown,  Ohio; 

John  C  Mongan.  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire; 

Roger  E  Brassard.  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire; 

Romeo  V  Chagnon.  Manchester.  New 
Hampshire; 

Henry  Salndon,  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire; 

Roy  Rlckert.  Appleton,  Wisconsin; 

Henry  Woyach.  Milwaukee,   Wisconsin; 

Frank  Ott,  Wauwatoea.  Wisconsin; 

Jerome  P   Malln,  Onalaska.  Wisconsin; 

Nicholas  M.  NlmlU.  Newark,  New  Jersey; 

Frank  R  Wesol(;W8kl,  Uvlngston  New  Jer- 
sey; 

Augustus  J  Poleto.  Green  Island  New 
York; 

Francis  X  McBarron.  Bnwklyn  New 
York; 

Kameel  J.  Hablb,  Brooklyn,  New  York; 
James  F.  X.  Carney,  Hlcksvllle,  New  York; 
Robert  Hllber,  Fargo,  North  Dakota: 
Fred  W.  Colby.  Fargo.  North  Dakota; 
George  KuntB,  Belfleld,  North  Dakota; 
J.   C    Mosbrucker,   Glen    Ullln,    N.Tth    Da- 
kota. 


Gordon  E    Banbury.  Seattle.  Washington; 
Paul  C    Maurice,  Seattle.  Washington; 
George  Mulllns,  Yakima,  Washington; 
Miss  Mary  Fleming.  Seattle.   Washington, 
Robert  Shugrue.  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Marlon   Mueller,   Belleville,  Illinois; 
Prank  Mlddleton.  Chlcapo,  lll>nols; 
George  H    Sansom.  Smlthton.  Illinois; 
Martin    G     Riley,    Philadelphia.    Pennsyl- 
vania; 

Elwo<xl  Terway  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania; 

Harold  Stevens,  Sharon  Hill,  Pennsylvania; 

Michael  J  Steplen,  McKees  Rocks',  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Klka  de  la  Garza    Mission,  Texas; 

Arturo  Vasquez,  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas; 

Alvlno  C    Campos,   Corpus  Chrlstl,   Texas. 

Gilbert  L    Herrera,  Corpus  Chrlstl.  Texas; 

A    C    Tlepney.  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 

Ix?o  Glldea,  West  Wyoming,  Pennsylvania; 

Joseph  F  Flynn.  Omaha,  Nebraska; 

John   D    KofBln,  Grand   Rapids,  Ohio; 

John  J  Wallace,  New  York,  New  York; 

l--»wrence  M    Wolf.  Cleveland,  Ohio; 

Bede  Scully.  Wassalc,   New  York; 

Rufus  Wlrellnskl,  Martlnsburg.  West  Vir- 
ginia; 

Charles  Hacherl,  Toledo.  Ohio; 
Joseph  E   O'Brien.  New  York,  New  York; 
Aloyslua  S.  Carney,  Newark,  New  Jersey;' 
Francis   OllUam,   Washington.    District    uf 
Columbia; 

Geoffrey  O'Flynn,  Washington.  District  of 
Columbia; 

John  Joseph  Saunders,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

Edward  S  J  Peters,  Washington,  Dlstrlrt 
of  Columbia; 

Stephen  L,  Burns,  Burke.  Virginia; 

Albert  Vlrbeke.  Arlington.  Virginia; 

James  J    Rau.  Falls  Church,  Virginia; 

Richard   Prakes.  Fairfax,  Virginia; 

Thomas  Langer,  La  Crosse.  Wisconsin; 

Rolland  Belanger,  Laconla.  New  Hamp- 
shire; 

and  their  successors  are  hereby  created  and 
declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  by  the  name 
of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  corporation)  and  by  such  name  shall  be 
known  and  have  perpetual  succession  and  the 
powers,  limitations  and  restrictions  herein 
C(jnialned. 


COMPLETION     or     ORGANIZATION 

Sec  2  The  persons  named  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  are  authorized,  a  majority 
concurring,  to  complete  the  organisation  of 
the  corporation  by  the  selecUon  of  officers 
and  employees,  the  adoption  of  constitution 
and  bylaws,  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act. 
and  the  doing  of  such  other  acts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  such  purpose. 

OBJECTS     AND     PXTRPOSES     Or     CORPORATION 

Sec  3  The  purposes  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  to  commemorate  the  wars  and  cam- 
paigns of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  and  to  foster  the  associa- 
tion of  veterans  of  the  Catholic  faith  who 
have  served  in  such  wars  and  campaigns  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  are  as  follows: 

1  To  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  and  In 
.1  harmonious  manner  with  all  veterans'  orga- 
nizations to  the  end  that  the  best  Interests 
of  all  veterans  of  all  wars  In  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  has  participated,  and 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  veterans 
of  such  wars,  may  be  best  served; 

2  To  stimulate  communities  and  political 
subdivisions  Into  taking  more  Interest  in  vet- 
erans of  wars  and  campaigns  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  such  deceased  veterans,  and  the  problems 
of  such  veterans  and  their  widows  and 
orphans, 

3  To  collate,  preserve,  and  encourage  the 
study  of  historical  episodes,  chronicles,  me- 
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mentoe,  and  events  pertaining  to  wars  and 
campaigns  of  the  United  States  of  Amsrlea; 

4.  To  fight  TlgorouBly  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  ss 
well  as  the  individual  States  ot  the  Union 
and  to  foster  the  spirit  and  practice  of  true 
Americanism; 

5.  To  fight  unceasingly  for  otir  national 
security  In  order  to  protect  Americans  from 
enemies  within  our  borders,  as  well  as  those 
from  without,  to  the  end  that  our  American 
way  of  life  be  preserved; 

6.  To  fight  to  the  utmost  all  those  alien 
forces,  particularly  forces  such  as  commu- 
nism, whose  objectives  are  to  deny  otir  very 
existence  as  a  free  people;  and 

7.  To  do  any  and  all  acta  and  things  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  out  the  objects  and 
purposes  of  the  corporation. 


not  permit  the  concentration  of  the  control 
ttisreof  In  tbs  hands  of  a  limited  niunber 
of  members  or  In  a  self -perpetuating  group 
not  so  representative.  The  meetings  of  the 
national  convention  may  be  held  in  any 
Stata  or  terriUxy  or  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  corporation,  oth- 
er than  associate  or  honorary  members,  shall 
have  the  right  to  one  vote  on  each  matter 
submitted  to  a  vote  at  all  other  meetings  of 
the  members  of  the  corporation. 
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POWXSS  OF  CORPOaATIOM 

Ssc.  4.  The  corporaUon  shall  have  power— 

1.  to    have    succession    by    its    ocHporate 

name; 

2.  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion; 

5.  to  adopt,  use.  alter  a  corporate  seal; 
4.  to  choose  such  officers,  managers,  agenta. 

and  employees  as  the  activiUee  of  the  cor- 
poration may  reqtiire; 

6.  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  a  oonsU- 
tutlon  and  bylaws  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  In 
which  the  corporation  is  to  operate,  for  the 
management  of  its  property  and  the  regula- 
tion of  its  affairs; 

6.  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with- 

7.  to  take  by  lease,  gift,  purchase,  grant. 
devise,  or  bequest  from  any  pubUe  body  or 
agency  or  any  private  corporation,  assocU- 
tlon.  partnership,  firm,  or  individual  and  to 
hold  absolutely  or  in  trust  for  any  of  the 
purposes   of   the   corporation  any  property 
real,   personal,  or  mixed,   necessary  or  con- 
venient for  attaining  the  objecte  and  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  corpora- 
tion, subject,  however,  to  applicable  provi- 
sions of  law  of  any  State  (A)  governing  the 
amount  or  kind  of  property  which  may  be 
held  by.  or   (B)    otherwise  limlUng  ot  con- 
trolling the  ownership  of  property  by.  a  cor- 
poration operating  in  such  State; 

8.  to  transfer,  convey,  lease,  sublease,  en- 
cumber, and  otherwise  alienate  real  oer- 
Bonal,  or  mixed  property; 

9.  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation,  issue  bonds  thercfOT  and 
secure  the  same  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust 
pledge,  or  otherwise,  subject  In  every  case 
to  all  applicable  provlaions  of  Federal  and 
State  laws;  and 

10.  to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things  nec- 
essary and  proper  to  carry  out  the  objecte 
and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 

MXMBDUHIP 

Sec,  5  Eligibility  for  membership  in  the 
corporation  and  the  rlghte,  privileges,  and 
designation  of  classes  of  members  shall  be 
determined  as  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
of  the  corporation  may  provide,  but  in  no 
case  shall  eligibility  for  membership  Include 
persons  who  did  not  serve  honorably  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  during 
H  war  or  campaign  of  the  United  Stetes  of 
America. 

government;  composition;  form;  MErriNG 

PLACES 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  supreme  governing  author- 
ity of  the  corporation  shall  be  the  national 
convention  thereof,  composed  of  such  offi- 
cers and  elected  representetives  from  the 
several  Stetes  and  other  local  subdivisions  of 
the  corporate  organization  as  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  the  constltuUon  and  bylaws,  each 
of  such  duly  elected  repreeenteUvee  to  be 
entitled  to  one  vote  at  such  national  con- 
vention. The  form  of  the  Government  of 
the  corporation  shall  always  be  representa- 
tive of  the  membership  at  large  and  shall 


BOAEO  or  administration;  COMPOSITION 

Ssc.  7.  (a)  During  the  intervals  between 
the  national  convention,  the  board  of  ad- 
ministration shall  be  the  governing  board 
of  the  corporation  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  general  policies,  programs,  and  activi- 
ties of  the  corporation. 

(b)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
membership  of  the  Initial  board  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of 
such  of  the  following  present  members  of 
the  board  of  administration  of  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  Stetes  of 
America,  Incorporated  (the  oorporation  de- 
scribed In  section  8  off  this  Act)  as  qualify 
for  membership  under  section  6  of  this  Act 
and  who  are  qualified  members  of  said  board 
of  administration,  to  wit: 

Edward  J.  Higgins.  Astoria,  New  York; 

John  J.  Garry.  Chicago.  Illinois; 

Edward  F.  McElroy.  Chicago,  Dllnois; 

Charlee  F.  Shelley,  Brooklyn.  New  York; 

WUliam  W.  Hlston,  Southlngton,  Connec- 
ticut: 

Walter  D.  Hyle,  Junior,  Baltimore  Mary- 
land; 

Gerald  M.  Oollins.  Middle  Village  New 
York; 

Joseph  P.  Rellly,  New  York,  New  York; 

Cresenzl  W.  Castaldo,  Bayonne  New  Jer- 
sey: 

William  T.  Dzurko.  Glassport,  Pennsyl- 
▼anla; 

Mrs.  Margaret  K.  Leafhlll,  East  Orange 
NewJwsey; 

Leo  Courchesne,  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire; ^ 

Doctor  Raymond  Wargovlch,  McKeesport 
Pennsylvania; 

Frank  J.  Kozlckl,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania; 

Henry  J.  Salndon,  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire; 

Vincent   A.    Hanna,   Havertown.   Pennsyl- 
vania; 
Jsaaes  Hamilton,  Bronx,  New  York; 
John  Greenwood.  Levlttown,  New  York; 
William  Salamone,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin- 
John    If.    Dealy,    Port    Washington,    New 
York; 

Edward  T.  McCaffrey,  Bronx.  New  York; 
Nicholas  J.  Wagener,  Detroit.  Michigan; 
Donald  J.  McQuade,  Bakersfleld    Califor- 
nia; 

Thomas  J.  Culte.  Brooklyn,  New  Yc«-k; 
William    J.    Gill,    ConnellsvlUe,    Pennsyl- 
vania; 

Peter  J.  Hc^kins.  Yonkers.  New  York; 
Robert   T.   O'Leary.   Baltimore.   Maryland 
James  W.  Fay.  New  York,  New  York; 
Albert  J.  Schwlnd.  Clifton,  New  Jersey; 
A.  C.  Tlepney.  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Leo  GUdea.  West  Wyoming.  Pennsylvania- 
Joseph  F.  Flynn.   Omaha,   Nebraska; 
John  D.  Kofflln.  Grand  Rapids.  Ohio; 
John  J.  Wallace,  New  York.  New  York- 
Lawrence  M.  Wolf,  Cleveland.  Ohio; 
Bede  Scully.  Wassalc,  New  York; 
Rufus  Wleellnskl,  Martlnsburg    West  Vir- 
ginia; 

Charles  Hacherl.  Toledo,  Ohio; 

Joseph  E.  O'Brien,  New  York.  New  York; 

Aloy8li«  S.  Carney.  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

(c)  Thereafter,  the  board  of  admlnlstra- 
Uon  of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of  not 
lass  than  seven  members  elected  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  term  prescribed  in  the  con- 
sUtuUon  and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 


omcras  or  corporatiow  :  sslsctioh,  tssms, 
Dcmas 

Sec^  8.  The  officers  of  the  corporation 
shaU  be  the  foimder.  a  national  commander 
three  national  vice  commanders,  a  national 
adjutant,  an  adjutant  general  (which  latter 
two  offices  may  be  held  by  one  person)  a 
national  Judge  advocate,  a  national  treM- 
urer.  a  national  officer  of  the  day,  a  national 
historian  and  six  national  trustees,  and  such 
other  officers  as  may  be  prescribed  In  the 
constitution  and  bylaws.  The  officers  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  selected  In  such  manner 
and  for  such  terms  and  with  such  duties  and 
titles  as  may  be  prescribed  In  the  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 
PRINCIPAL   office;    TEKsrroBiAi,   scopx  or 

ACTIVimES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  In  Washington  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  In  such  other  place  as 
may  be  determhied  by  the  board  of  admin- 
istration; but  the  activities  off  the  corpo- 
ration shaU  not  be  confined  to  that  place  but 
may  be  conducted  throughout  the  various 
Stetes,  the  District  of  Coliunbia.  and  terri- 
t<»1es  and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  aU  times  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  services  of  process 
tor  the  corporation;  and  notice  to  or  serv- 
ice upon  such  agent,  or  maUed  to  the  busi- 
ness address  of  such  agent,  wlU  be  deemed 
notice  to  or  service  upon  the  corporation. 

DISTMBXmOlf    OF    rNOOMS    OS    ASSETS    TO 

MEMwraa;  loams 

Sec.  lO.(a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  asseta 
of  the  corporation  shaU  inure  to  any  of  Ita 
members  or  officers  as  such,  or  be  distributed 
to  any  of  them  during  the  life  of  the  corpo- 
ration or  upon  Ite  dissolution  or  final  liqui- 
dation. Nothing  in  this  subsection,  how- 
ever, shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  pay- 
ment of  compensaUon  to  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration or  reimbursement  for  actual  nec- 
essary expenses  in  amotmte  approved  by  the 
board  of  administration  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  Ite  officers  or  employees.  Any  member  of 
the  board  of  administration  who  votes  for 
or  assente  to  the  making  of  a  loan  or  ad- 
vance to  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  corpo- 
ration, and  any  officer  who  participates  In 
the  making  of  such  a  loan  or  advance,  shall 
be  JoinUy  and  severaUy  liable  to  the  corpo- 
ration for  the  amount  of  such  loan  until  the 
repayment  thereof. 

NONPOLmCAL    NATUax    OF   COBPOEATIOIV 

Szc.  11.  The  corporation  and  ite  officers 
and  agente  as  such  shall  not  contribute  to 
or  otherwise  support  or  assist  any  poUtlcal 
party  or  candidate  for  public  office. 

LLABUJTT    FOB    ACTS    OF    OFFICKBS     AKO    AGENTS 

Sec  12.  The  corporaUon  shaU  be  liable  for 
the  acte  of  Ite  officers  and  agente  when  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

PROHIBinOK    AGAHrST    ISSUANCE    OF    STOCK     OR 
PAYMENT    OF    DIVIOKNOS 

Sec.  13.  The  corporation  shall  h;i\e  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  sto.k  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS    AND    RECOROS;     INSPECTION 

Sec.  14.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
ite   national   convention   and   board  of   ad- 
ministration.    All  books  and  records  of  the 
corporation  may  be  inspected  by  any  mem- 
ber, or  his  agent  or  attorney,  for  any  proper 
purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 
Atrorr  of  financiai.  TaANSACnoNs;  kcport  to 
coNcazss 
Sec.  15.   (a)   The  accounte  off  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  in  accordance 
with   generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  Independent  certified  public  aocountente 
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or  liMl«p«iul«Bt  UMliaed  public  account&nU, 
eertlfled  or  lloanwd  bf  *  rcffulatory  authority 
of  ft  Stftta  or  otiMr  pollticftl  aubdl  virion  of  the 
United  Statei.  Itm  andlt  abftll  be  oonducted 
at  tha  plao*  or  pIiMi  where  the  account*  of 
the  oorporftUaa  v  normally  kept.  All 
booka.  acoounts.  flnandal  records,  reports, 
flies,  and  all  otlMr  papers,  things,  or  prop- 
erty belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  corpora- 
tion and  neeeMU7  to  facilitate  the  audit 
shall  be  made  aTAllable  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons conduotlng  Um  audit:  and  full  facilities 
for  Terlfylng  traaaftctlons  with  the  balances 
or  securltlee  iMld  by  depositories,  fiscal 
agents,  and  ciutodlans  shall  be  afforded  to 
such  peraon  or  panons. 

(b)  A  report  of  such  Independent  audit 
shall  be  submlttM  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  months  following  the  close  of  the 
Haeal  year  for  whteh  the  audit  was  made 
TiM  report  shAll  set  forth  the  scope  of  the 
audit  and  IneliMle  aueh  statements  as  are 
to  praaant  fairly  the  corporation's 
aad  llabtMtlaa.  ixirplus  or  deficit  with 
an  analyala  of  tka  ehangae  therein  during  the 
year,  aupplaniantad  In  reasonable  detail  by  a 
B^atameiit  of  tha  eorporatlon's  Income  and 
azpanaes  dviring  tha  year  Including  the  re- 
sult* of  any  trading,  ounufacturlng.  pub- 
llahlng.  or  other  eoounerclal-type  endeavor 
carried  on  by  tha  oorpoiatlon.  together  with 
the  Indepandaat  auditor's  opinion  of  those 
BtatanMnta.  Tha  report  shall  not  be  printed 
as  a  public  doeumant. 


ACTIflTIMS     aiVOKT     TO     CONCai 

Sac.  10.  On  or  before  March  1  of  each  year 
the  corporation  ahall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  Its  actlTltlaa  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Such  report  may  consist  of  a  report 
on  the  procaadlBgi  of  the  national  conven- 
tion coveting  such  fiscal  year.  Such  report 
ahall  not  be  printed  as  a  public  document. 

wtCLvaxfw  azoRT  to   mams,    emblems.    seal«. 
am   BAOGss 

Sac.  17.  The  corporation  and  its  subordi- 
nate dlvlslona  ahaU  have  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive right  to  uaa  the  name  "Catholic  War 
Vet«ans  of  tha  United  States  of  America. 
Incorporated".  The  corporation  shall  have 
the  exclusive  and  sole  right  to  use,  or  to  al- 
low or  refuse  tha  uaa  of,  such  emblems,  seals, 
and  badges  as  It  may  legally  adopt,  and  such 
emblems,  seals,  and  badges  as  have  hereto- 
fore been  used  by  the  New  Tork  corporation 
deecrlbed  In  aactlon  18  of  this  Act  and  the 
right  to  which  may  be  lawfully  transferred 
to  the  corporation. 

ACQinsmoM  or  aasm  and  liabilittes  or 

CXUrilMO   OOBPOaATION 

Skc.  18.  (a)  The  corporation  may  acquire 
the  assets  of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  Statas  of  America.  Incorporated. 
a  corporation  organised  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  Tork,  upon  discharging  or 
satisfactorily  proivldlng  for  the  payment  and 
discharge  of  all  of  the  liability  of  such  cor- 
poration and  upon  complying  with  all  laws 
of  the  State  of  Near  Tork  applicable  thereto. 

DISSOLtmOM     OB     LIQTTmATION 

Sac.  19.  The  national  convention  may,  by 
resolution,  declare  the  event  upon  which  the 
corporate  existence  of  the  organization  is  to 
terminate  and  provide  for  the  dispoeition  of 
any  property  remaining  to  the  corporation 
after  the  discharge  or  satisfaction  of  all  out- 
standing obligations  and  liabilities  A  duly 
authenticated  copy  of  such  resolution  shall 
be  filed  in  the  ofllce  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Upon  the  happening  of  the  event  thus  de- 
clared, and  upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  In 
said  United  Stataa  district  court  reciting  said 
facts,  said  court  shall  take  Jurisdiction  there- 
of, and  upon  due  proof  being  made  the  court 
shall  enter  a  decree  which  shall  be  effectual 
to  vest  title  and  ownership  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  such  resolution 
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Sac.  30.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  Is  expressly  reeerved. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
"No.  401 ' ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PTRPOSE 

The    purptise    of    the    proposed    ipRl-'^latton 
as   amended,   is   to  confer  a   Federal   charter 
upon    the    Catholic    War    Veterans    of    the 
United  States  of  America 

STATEMENT 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  founded  by  the  Rlglit 
Reverend  Monslgnor  Edward  J  Hig^ins  In 
1035.  This  organization  was  formed  to  com- 
memorate the  wars  and  campaigns  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  to  foeter  the  association  of  veterans 
of  the  Catholic  faith  who  have  served  in 
such  wars  and  campaigns  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Catholic  war  veter- 
ans as  an  organization  is  based  on  the  rec- 
ognition of  man's  dignity  and  rendering  to 
"God  the  things  that  are  God's"  This 
philosophy  is  carried  out  by  the  orugnlzatlon 
through  a  flve-polnt  program  of  unity  which 
embraces  Americanism.  Catholic  activity, 
leadership,  membership,  and  veteran's  affairs 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
organization    is    worthy   of    recognition    and 
the   prestige   of    a   Federal    charter   and.    ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  reconiemnds  favor 
able  consideration  of  S    1614.  as  amended. 


INCORPORATION  OP  JEWISH  WAR 
VETERANS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1942)  to  incorporate  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  had  been  repKirted  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  5.  after  line  15.  to 
strikeout: 

Sec  9  As  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
exercise  of  any  power  or  privilege  herein 
granted  or  conferred,  the  corporation  shall 
file  In  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  each 
State  in  which  subdivisions,  chapters,  or 
poets  may  be  organized,  the  name  and  post 
office  address  of  an  authorized  agent  in  such 
State  upon  whom  local  process  or  demand.s 
against  the  corporation  may  be  served 

Sec  10  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  flling,  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  Ifork.  of  affl- 
d!ivll«  signed  by  the  Incorporators  named  in 
section  I  of  this  Act,  to  the  effect  that  the 
rorf>oratlons  known  as  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  Stales  of  America  ha.s 
been  dissolved  In  accordance  with  hiw,  but 
only  If  such  affidavits  are  filed  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  ol 
enactment  of  this  Act 

Sec.  11  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  Is  hereby  express)  y  reserved 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec  9(a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  In  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  In  such  other  place  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  corporation:   but 


the  activities  of  the  corporation  ahall  not  be 
confined  to  that  place,  but  may  be  conducted 
throughout  the  vsurlous  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  all  times  a,  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  services  of  proce.ss 
for  the  corporation;  and  notice  to  or  service 
upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to  the  business 
address  of  such  agent,  will  be  deemed  notice 
to  or  service  upon  the  corporation. 

Sec.  10  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  as- 
sets of  the  corporation  shall  Inure  to  .my 
of  Its  members  or  ofBcers  as  such,  or  be  dis- 
tributed to  any  of  them  during  the  life  of 
the  corp<.)ratlon  or  upon  Its  dissolution  or 
fln.il  liquidation.  Nothing  in  this  subsec- 
tion, however,  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  payment  of  compensation  to  officers  of 
Lho  corporation  or  reimbursement  for  actual 
neceesary  expenses  in  amounts  approved  by 
the  btmrd  of  administration  of  the  corpora- 
tion 

(b)  The  corjxjratlon  shall  not  make  loans 
t-<j  its  OfBcers  or  employees  Any  member  of 
the  Cfjrporatlon  who  votes  for  or  assents  to 
the  making  of  a  loan  or  advance  to  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  corporation,  and  any 
officer  who  participates  in  the  making  of 
such  a  loan  or  advance,  shall  be  Jointly  and 
severally  liable  to  the  corporation  for  the 
amount  of  such  loan  until  the  repayment 
thereof 

Sec  11  The  corporation  shall  be  liable 
f'>r  the  acts  of  its  ofBcers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority 

-Sec  12  The  corporation  ahall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
count and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Its  national  convention  and  b<mrd 
of  administration  All  books  and  records  of 
the  corporation  may  be  inspected  by  any 
member,  or  his  agent  or  attorney,  for  any 
proper  purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 

Sec  13  (a)  TTie  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  Independent  certified  public  accountants 
or  Independent  licensed  public  accotmtants, 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  author- 
ity of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision 
of  the  United  States.  The  audit  shall  be 
conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
accounts  of  the  corporation  are  normally 
kept  All  b<KjK8.  accounts,  financial  records, 
reports,  files,  and  all  other  papers,  things, 
or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the 
corporation  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit  shall  be  made  available  to  the  person 
or  persons  conducting  the  audit:  and  full 
facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balances  or  securities  held  by  depcisltories 
fiscal  agents,  and  custodians  shall  be  afforded 
to  such  pers<in  or  persons 

(bi  A  report  of  such  Independent  audit 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  months  following  the  close  of  the 
fls<-al  year  for  which  the  audit  w;ts  m.ide 
The  reptjrt  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the 
audit  ;uid  Include  such  statements  as  are 
necesaary  to  present  fairly  the  corporation  s 
assets  and  liabilities,  surplus  or  deficit  with 
an  analysis  of  the  changes  therein  during 
the  year,  supplemented  In  reasonable  detail 
by  a  statement  of  the  corporation's  Income 
and  exp>ense8  during  the  year  Including  the 
results  of  any  trading,  manufacturing,  pub- 
lishing or  other  commercial-type  endeavor 
carried  on  by  the  corporation,  together  with 
the  Independent  auditor's  opinion  of  those 
statements  The  report  shall  not  be  printed 
as  a  public  document. 

Met  14.  On  or  before  March  1  of  each 
year  the  corporation  ahall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Its  activities  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  Such  report  may  consist  of  a 
report  on  the  proceedings  of  the  national 
convention  covering  such  fiscal  year.  Such 
report  shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public  docu. 
ment. 
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Sec.  16.  The  provlalons  of  thla  Act  ahall 
take  effect  on  the  filing,  In  tha  offloa  of  the 
clerk  of  the  United  Statee  Dlatrlot  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York  of  affi- 
davits signed  by  the  Inoorporators  named 
in  section  1  of  this  Act,  to  the  effect  that 
the  corporation  known  as  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  erf  America 
has  been  dissolved  In  accordance  with  law, 
but  only  if  such  affidavits  are  filed  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act, 

Sec     16.  The    right    to    alter,    amend,    or 
repeal  this  Act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

So   as   to   make   the   bill   read: 
Be   it   enacted    by   the   Senate  and  House 
of  Reprexentatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fol- 
lowing-named   persons,    to    wit,    Morris    J 
Mendelsohn.  Brooklyn.  New  York;  Abraham 
Kradltor.  New  York  City,  New  York;   Harry 
Schaffer.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Frederick 
S.    Harris.   Meriden,   Connecticut;    Benjamin 
Kaufman,    Trenton,    New    Jersey;     Maxwell 
Cohen,    Boston,    Massachusetts;     Milton    H 
Rlchman.    Bloomfleld.    Connecticut;     Major 
General  Julius  Klein,  Chicago,  Illinois-  Meyer 
Dorfman,    St,    Paul.    Mlnnesote;    Jackson    J 
Holtz,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Henry  Albert 
Jamaica,  New  York;  Paul  Ginsberg,  Atlanta' 
Georgia;  Harry  T.  Madison,  Oak  Park,  Michi- 
gan; Joseph  F.  Barr.  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia;   Rubin  Kamlnsky,  Hartford    Con- 
necticut; William  Karmen.  Brookllne.  Massa- 
chusetts;   Benjamin    J,    Chasln,    New    York 
New  York;   Samuel  Shalkowitz.  Saint  Louis' 
Missouri;     Bernard     Abrahms,    Jersey    City' 
New    Jersey;    L,    Peuer,    Youngstown.    Ohio;' 
Theodore  Brooks,  Brooklyn,  New  York-  Mar- 
tin L    London.  Teaneck.  New  Jersey;  Daniel 
M.    Heller,    Miami,    Florida;    Morris    Lurler 
Worcester.    Massachusetts;     Freman    Miller' 
Syracuse,     New     York;     Samuel     Mlchelson' 
Baltimore,    Maryland;    Alfred   Schwartz    At- 
liiiiUi.    Georgia;    Frederick   R.   Turkow,    Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  and  their  associates  and  suc- 
cessors, are  hereby  created  a  body  corporate 
by  the  name  of  "Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United   States  of  America"    (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "corporation"). 

Sec  2.  The  persons  named  In  section  1  of 
this  Act.  or  their  successors,  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  meet  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  corporation  by  the  selection  of 
officers,  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and 
bylaws,  and  the  doing  of  such  other  acts  aa 
may  be  necessary  for  such  purpose. 

Sec  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  shall  be — 

(a)  to  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  of  America; 

(b)  to  foster  and  perpetuate  true 
Americanism; 

(c)  to  combat  whatever  tends  to  Impair 
the  efficiency  and  permanency  of  our  free 
Institutions; 

(d)  to  uphold  the  fair  name  of  the  Jew 
and  fight  his  battles  wherever  assailed; 

(e)  to  encourage  the  doctrine  of  universal 
liberty,  equal  rights,  and  full  Justice  to  all 
men; 

(f)  to  combat  the  powers  of  bigotry  and 
diu-kness  wherever  originating  and  whatever 
their  target; 

(g)  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  oomrsdeship 
by  mutual  helpfulness  to  comrades  and  their 

families; 

(h)  to  Instill  love  of  country  and  flag  and 
to  promote  soundness  of  mind  and  body  in 
the  members  and  children  of  members  of 
the  corporation; 

(1)  to  preserve  the  memories  and  records 
of  patriotic  service  performed  by  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Jewish  faith  and  to  ahlald 
fronri  neglect  the  graves  of  the  heroic  dead 
of  the  Jewiah  faith. 

Sec.  4.  Eligibility  for  membership  In  tha 
corporation  and  the  rlghU  and  prlvllegaa  of 
members  shall  be  determined  aoooftllng  to 
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the      constitution      and      bylaws      of      the 
corporation. 

Sac.  5.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  be  non- 
political  and,  as  an  organization,  shall  not 
promote  the  candidacy  of  any  person  seek- 
ing public  office. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  Issue  capital  stock  or  engage  in  business 
for  pecuniary  profit  or  gain. 

Sac.  6.  The  corporation  shall  have  perpetual 
succession  and  power — 

(a)  to  sue  and  be  sued; 

(b)  to  take,  hold,  and  dispose  of  such 
real  and  personal  property  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  its  corporate  purposes; 

(c)  to  accept  gifts,  legacies,  and  devices 
which  will  further  the  corporate  purposes; 

(d)  to  adopt  and  alter  a  corporate  seal- 

(e)  to  adopt  and  alter  a  constitution  knd 
bylaws  not  inconsistent  with  law; 

(f)  to  establish  and  maintain  offices  for 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation; 

(g)  to  establish,  regulate,  and  discontinue 
subordinate  regional,  departmental,  and  dis- 
trict subdivisions  and  local  chapters  or  posts; 

(h)  to  promote  the  formation  of  subordi- 
nate ladies'  auxiliaries  and  youth  organiza- 
tions, the  membership  requirements  of 
which  shall  be  determined  according  to  the 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  corporation: 

(1)  to  publish  a  magazine  or  other  publi- 
cations; 

(J)    to  adopt  emblems  and  badges;   and 
(k)    to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things  nec- 
essary and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  pur- 
poses of  the  corporation. 

Sec.  7.  The  corporation  may  acquire  any 
or  aU  of  the  assets  of  the  existing  organl- 
zaUon  known  as  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  or  any  auxili- 
ary thereof,  upon  discharging  or  satisfacto- 
rily providing  for  the  payment  and  discharge 
of  all  its  liabilities.  '^ 

Sic.  8.  The  corporation  and  its  regional 
departmental,  and  district  subdivisions  and 
local  chapters  or  posts  shall  have  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  to  use  in  carrying  out  Its  pur- 
poses the  name  of  "Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  of  America". 

Sic.  0.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  In  Washington  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  in  such  other  place  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  corporation;  but 
the  activities  of  the  corporation  shall  not  be 
confined  to  that  place,  but  may  be  conducted 
throughout  the  various  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  have  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  services  of  proc- 
ess for  the  corporation;  and  notice  to  or 
service  upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to  the 
business  address  of  such  agent,  will  be 
deemed  notice  to  or  service  upon  the  cor- 
poration. 

Sac.  10.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  as- 
sets of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  of 
its  members  or  officers  as  such,  or  be  distrib- 
uted to  any  of  them  during  the  life  of  the 
corporation  or  upon  its  dissolution  or  final 
liquidation.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
however,  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
payment  of  compensation  to  officers  of  the 
corporation  or  reimbursement  for  actual 
necessary  expenses  in  amounts  approved  by 
the  board  of  administration  of  the  cornora- 
tion. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  Ita  officers  or  employees.  Any  member  of 
the  corporation  who  votes  for  or  assents  to 
the  making  of  a  loan  or  advance  to  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  corporation,  and  any  of- 
ficer who  participates  in  the  making  of  such 
a  loan  or  advance,  shall  be  Jointly  and  sev- 
erally liable  to  the  corporation  for  the 
amoxmt  of  such  loan  untU  the  repayment 
thereof. 

Sac.  11,  The  corporation  shaU  be  liable  for 
tha  acta  of  its  officers  and  agents  when  act- 
ing within  the  scope  of  their  authority 
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Sec.  12.  The  corporaUon  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
count and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Its  national  convention  and  board  of 
administration.  All  books  and  records  of 
the  corporation  may  be  Inspected  by  any 
member,  or  his  agent  or  attorney,  for  any 
proper  purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 

Sec.  13.   (a)    The  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually  In  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
by  independent  certified  pubUc  accountants 
or  independent  licensed  pubUc  accountants 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  author- 
ity of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision 
of   the   United   States.     The  audit  shall    be 
conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
accounts    of    the    corporation    are    normally 
kept.     All  books,  accounts,  financial  records 
reports,   flies,   and   all   other  papers,   things' 
or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by   the 
corporation  and   necessary   to   facilitate  the 
audit  shall  be  made  available  to  the  person 
or  persons   conducting   the  audit;    and   full 
facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balances  or  securities  held  by  depositories 
fiscal  agents,  and  custodians  shall  be  afforded 
to  such  person  or  persons. 

(b)    A  report  of  such   Independent  audit 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  six  months  following  the  close  of  the 
fiscal   year  for  which  the  audit  was  made 
The  report  shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the 
audit   and   Include   such   statements  as   are 
necessary  to  present  fairly  the  corporation's 
assets  and  liabilities,  surplus  or  deficit  with 
an   analysis  of   the  changes   therein  during 
the  year,  supplemented  in  reasonable  detail 
by  a  statement  of  the  corporation's  income 
and  expenses  during  the  year  Including  the 
results  of  any  trading,  manufacturing,  pub- 
lishing,  or  other  commercial-type  endeavor 
carried  on  by  the  corporation,  together  with 
the  independent  auditor's  opinion  of  those 
statements.    The  report  shall  not  be  printed 
as  a  public  document. 

Sec.  14.  On  or  before  March  1  of  each  year 
the  corporation  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
on  its  activities  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Such  report  may  consist  of  a  report  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  national  convention 
covering  such  fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall 
not  be  printed  as  a  public  document. 

Sec  15.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  flling.  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  of  affi- 
davits signed  by  the  Incorporators  named  In 
section  1  of  this  Act.  to  the  effect  that  the 
corporation  known  as  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  of  America  has 
been  dissolved  in  accordance  with  law.  but 
only  If  such  affidavits  are  flled  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  16.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal  this  Act  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recoro  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  402),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Ptraposi 
The  purpose  of  the  propoeed  legislation, 
as  amended,  is  to  grant  a  Federal  charter  to 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  Statea 
of  America. 

STAmCXNT 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  was  eateblished 
In  1896  by  ClvU  War  combatanU  and  la  ona 
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of 
tlMUBttad 

Tbls  ovguilMittOB  haa  be«n  In  the  fore- 
front of  tb*  lIcM  ■fatnst  «ntl-a«niltljni  In 
all  of  tta  fomw  antf  this  baa  be«n  an  avowed 
aim  of  thla  orgMilflatloci  slnoe  Ita  foundation. 
It*  program,  humrnim.  la  not  limited  to  dla- 
crlmlnatocy  •!«••:  tnataad.  tbe  aaaocUtlon't 
acUTltlaa  •neonpaw  auch  diverse  flelda  aa 
community  ralatlaaa,  ▼eterana'  eervlce,  and 
leglalaUT*  aetlon.  Tha  Jewish  War  Veterans 
preaerrea  tha  manary  of  those  brave  Jewish 
soldiers  who  diad  aerrlnc  America  so  val- 
iantly. Jewlali  eopummlty  effort  has  fl- 
nancad  tha  aatehUMiment  of  a  national 
•hrlna  to  tha  Jawlah  war  dead,  which  La 
located  In  Waahtagton.  D.C. 

The  eommittaa  la  of  the  opinion  that  this 
organisation  is  dsaui  ilng  of  the  prestige  of 
a  Federal  charter  and.  accordingly,  recom- 
mends favorable  eonslderatlon  of  8.  1943,  as 
amended. 
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vaiarana'  groupa  In 


August  20 


SUSPENSION  OF  DEPORTATION  OP 
CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  57)  for  the  suspension  of  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens  was  considered  and 
agreed  to  as  foltows: 

R*solv^  by  th€  Semmte  ( The  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativeM  oomeurring) .  That  the  Congresa 
favors  the  suspanalon  of  deportaUon  in  tbe 
caae  of  each  allan  harelnafter  named,  in 
which  caae  tha  Attorney  General  has  sus- 
pended deportation  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  sectiao  a«4(a)(4)  of  the  Inunlgra- 
tlon  and  NatkmaUty  Act  (96  Stat.  314:  8 
UJB.C.  13M) : 

A-1 16M851,  Kong.  Tea  Lum. 

A-1336e4S8.  Laa.  Bok  Tee. 

A-130e41»9.  Kg.  Chew  Wing. 

A- 13646075.  Tea.  0ook  Jane. 

A-13a55181.  Doo,  81d-Lln. 

A-123&6180.  Doo.  Wal-Lin. 

A-10441108.  Chan.  Kwog  Chlu. 

A-13617a38.  Jin.  Ook-Tal. 

A-1 1407445,  LaoBg.  Poy  Fong. 

A-13088041.  Hg.  Oum  Foon. 

A-13687858,  Mg,  Kum  Tai. 

A-13663005.  Qt.  lilng  Dong. 

A-13 145774.  Kla.  Chaong  Chin. 

A-130437SO.  Wong.  IClng  Koon. 

A-1 1410381.  Huay.  Bon  Horn. 

A-131314&6.  Laa.  Quan  Um. 

A-1 1813396.  Taa.  Tick  Tong. 

A-13125fil7.  Lea.  Do  Pon. 

A-ia510«15.  Wong.  Chuck  Ming. 

A-1 1698014.  Hlng,  Lau  Que. 

Sac.  2.  The  Congreaa  favors  the  suspension 
of  deportation  In  tha  caae  of  each  alien  here- 
inafter named.  In  which  case  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  has  suspended  deportation  pursuant 
to  the  provialona  of  section  344 (a)  (S) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
(66  SUt.  314;  8  UB.C.  1354)  : 

A-367g214.  Fun.  Leong. 

A-1228254,  Hslenlua.  Elnar  Olavl. 

A-3743166,  Rodriguez,  Alvaro. 

A-140e834,  Rodrlguea  de  Torres,  Joeefa. 

A-3886389,  Vargaa-Oomez.  Ascenclon. 

A-38e6388.  Vargaa-Oomez,  Joae  Eladlo 
Jesus. 

A-10130301,  Tak.  Wa  Kwok. 

A-6063060,  Hung.  Gay  Chin. 

A-5686658.  Albert!.  Antoinette  Marie. 

A-a961227.  Kwal-lng,  Wong. 

A- 15806567,  Wo.  Chan  Lok. 


withstanding  the  provialona  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  313(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  NaUonaUty  Act.  8onJa  Dolata  may  be 
Issued  an  Unmlgrant  visa  and  admitted  to 
the  TTnlted  Statae  for  permanent  realdence  If 
she  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  such  Act:  l^ovitUd, 
That  thU  Act  ahall  apply  only  to  grounds 
for  exclusion  under  such  paragraph  known 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney 
General  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act:  And  provided  further.  That  un- 
leaa  the  beneflclary  Is  entitled  to  care  under 
the  DependenU'  Medical  Care  Act  (70  Stat. 
250).  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  under- 
taking, approved  by  the  Attorney  Genenil,  be 
deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213  ol  the 
Immigration  and   Nationality  Act. 


SONJA  DOLATA 


The  bill  (S.  SI)  for  the  reUef  of  Sonja 
Dolata  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tJu  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  Stmtee  of 
Ameriea  in  Conpree*  assembled.  That,  not- 


MR.  AND  MRS.   JUAN  C    JACOBE 
AND  CHILDREN 

The  bill  (S.  71)  for  the  reUef  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Juan  C  Jacobe.  and  their  four 
children.  Angela  Jacobe.  Tereslta  Jacobe, 
Leo  Jacobe,  and  Ramon  Jacobe  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mr  and  Mrs  Juan  C  Jacobe. 
and  their  four  children.  Angela  Jacobe. 
Tereelta  Jacobe.  Leo  Jacobe,  and  Ramon 
Jacobe  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fees  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  offl- 
cer  to  deduct  the  required  numbers  from  the 
appropriate  quota  or  quotas  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  or  quotas  are  available. 


MOTHER  AZUCENA  DE  SAN  JOSE 

The  bill  (S.  198)  for  the  relief  of 
Mother  Azucena  de  San  Jos6  (nee  Car- 
men Hem&ndez  Agxiilar)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  How^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Mother  Azucena  de  San  Jos*  (nee 
Carmen  Hern&ndez  AguUar).  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  thla  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 


YOM  TOV  YESHAYAHU  BRISZK 

The  bill  (S.  202)  for  the  relief  of 
Yom  Tov  Yeshayahu  Briszk  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Tom  Tov  Teshayahu  Brlaak  may   be   Issued 


a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  resldenoe  if  he  is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admlaslble  under  the  provisions 
of  that  Act:  Provided,  That  this  exemption 
shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion 
of  which  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
E>epartment  of  Justice  has  knowledge  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act:  And  provided 
further.  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or 
undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213 
of   the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 


CHUNG  K.  WON 

The  bUl  (S.  479)  for  the  relief  of 
Chung  K.  Won  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Chung  K  Won  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  minor  natural-bom  alien  child  of 
Mr  Won  Wing,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 


KAROLINA  RADO 

The  bill  (S.  561)  for  the  relief  of  Karo- 
lina  Rado  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  eiuicted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Karollna  Rado  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 


AGARAM  K.  SREEKANTH 

The  bill  (S.  585)  for  the  reUef  of  Aga- 
ram  K.  Sreekanth  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  alien 
skilled  specialists  and  certain  relatives  of 
United  States  citizens  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  October  24,  1962  (76  Stat. 
1247).  Agaram  K.  Sreekanth  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  an  alien  eligible  for  a 
quota  Immigrant  status  under  the  provisions 
of  section  203(a)  (  1 )  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  on  the  basis  of  a  petition 
filed  with  the  Attorney  General  prior  to  April 
1,  1962 


VINCENZO  DeLUCHA  AND  ANGELA 
DeLUCIA 

The  bill  tS.  669)  for  the  relief  of  Vin- 
ccnzo  DeLucia  and  Angela  DeLucia  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpoees  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Vlncenzo  DeLucia  and  Angela  DeLucia 
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shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  Statea  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  at  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  feee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
pprmanent  residence  to  such  aUens  a*  wo- 
^  .ded  for  m  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
slKiU  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  ofllcer 
to  deduct  the  required  numbers  from  the 
appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
Ciiitii  Is  available.  "*»i.  oucn 
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SloTER  MARLA  CLOTILDE  COSTA 
The  bill  (S.  789)  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Maria  Clotilde  Costa  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  enrossed  for  a  third  reading 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    m    Congress   assembled.   That    for 
the   purposes   of   the  Immigration   and  Na- 
tionality   Act.    Sister    Maria    Clotilde    Costa 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  Statee  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.     Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  m  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct   one    number    from    the   appropriate 
quota  for   the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is 
available. 


ported  irom  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
olclary,  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  the  time  Dulcle  Ann  Stelnhardt 
Sherlock,  daughter  of  the  late  Ambassador 
Laurence  A.  Stelnhardt  and  Mrs.  Stelnhardt 
was  residing  abroad  with  her  parents,  during 
her  minority  when  her  father  was  an  Am- 
bassador In  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
states,  BhaU  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
compliance  with  the  physical  presence  re- 
qiilrements  of  section  301(a)(7)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 

and  passed. 
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Desplna  J.  Sanlos  pursuant  to  section  206(b) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
Bubject  to  aU  the  condltlona  In  that  section 
relating  to  eUgible  orphans.  »ec"on 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 

and  passed. 


FAUSTINO  G.  DUMAPLIN.  JR. 
The  bill  (S.  820)  for  the  reUef  of 
Faustino  G.  Dumaplln,  Jr.,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  Faustino  G.  Dumaplln,  Junior,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct    one    number    from    the    appropriate 

'^''Tb        ^^"^  ^"'  ^''""  ""*'  """^^  ^^°^  ^ 


YOO  SEI  CHUN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  212)  for  the  relief  of  Yoo  Sel 
Chun  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  aU  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That.  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Yoo  Sel  Chun 
may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan 
Within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)(1) 
(F)  of  the  said  Act  and  a  petition  may  be 
filed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Fix.  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  in  behalf  of  the  said 
Too  Bel  Chun  pursuant  to  section  205(b) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
subject  to  all  the  conditions  in  that  section 
relating  to  eligible  orphans. 


VIKTOR  JAANIMETS 

K-iT^  o^^,^^^  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1272)  for  the  relief  of  Viktor 
Jaammets  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  aU  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  Viktor  Jaanimets  shall  be  held  and 
confildered  to  have  been  paroled  Into  the 
United  States  on  October  12,  1960,  pursuant 

Snend^i^"     '    °'    ^"""^    "^^^    ««^«-    " 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 


TIM  L.  YEN 

The  bill  (S.  1313)  for  the  relief  of  Tim 
L  Yen  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
urcsscd  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer. 
u-a  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sections   101(a)  (27)  (A)    and  205  of 
the   Immigration   and   Nationality   Act    Tim 
L   Yen  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
iii.tural-born   alien   minor  child   of   Mr    and 
Mrs     Don    Y.    Yen.    citizens   of    the    United 
States:  Provided.  That  the  natural  parents  of 
the  said  Tim  L    Yen  shall  not.  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right    prlv- 
uege.  or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
.^.iMonality    Act 


GEORGE   CROKOS 

t-»?^«^^"^^  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  838)  for  the  relief  of  George 
Crokos  which  has  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  aU  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immlera- 

2f  oiL'if^^"'"'*"'^  ^'^'^  ^^°^^  Crokos  may 
be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (i )  (P,  of  the  said 

M^  fl*  ,f  P«""°n  n^ay  be  filed  by  Mr.  and 
a&a^tellanos  Crokos.  citizens  of  the  United 
Statee,  in  behalf  of  the  said  George  Crokos 
t,^"*°i  ^  '^''°''  205(b)  Of  the  ImmiS^ 
^i?„H.^f''  Nationality  Act  subject  to  all  the 

o^phirlr'   "  '"'"'  '^'"°"  ""'"'*"«  '°  ^'^8^^^« 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

fJ^^^^  ^'^^  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 


DULCIE  ANN  STEINHARDT 
SHERLOCK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  -s.  1570)  for  the  relief  of  Dulcle  Ann 
Stelnhardt  Sherlock  which  had  been  re- 


DESPINA  J.  SANIOS 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1097)  for  the  relief  of  Despina  J 
Sanios  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That.  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
mlgraUon  and  Nationality  Act.  Despina  J 
Sfnf"  T^  ^^  Classified  as  an  eligible  orphan 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P) 
of  the  said  Act  and  a  petition  may  be  filed 

♦^   ^  .f"i*    ^^^-   -^"^^    Sanlos,    citizens    of 
the   United    States,    in    behalf    of    the    said 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed.  ' 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said- 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  passage  of  Cal 
endar  No.  395,  Senate  bill  No.  1272  for 
the  relief  of  Viktor  Jaanimets.  I  reiiiind 
the  Senate  that  Viktor  Jaanimets,  on 
September  1960  jumped  ship  from  the 
Baltica  which  had  brought  Premier 
Khrushchev  over  to  his  famous  table 
thumping  with  the  back  of  his  shoe  at 
the  United  Nations. 

Americans  will  recall  that  it  was  a  very 
celebrated  case  of  a  young  man  who  was 
seeking  the  blessings  of  freedom  in  a 
very  exciting  and  dangerous  way     Mr 
Jaanimets  came  off  the  very  ship  which 
had  brought  Chairman  Khrushchev  to 
the  United  States,    i  am  very  happy  to 
report   to   the   Senate   that   under   the 
guidance  of  the  Estonian  National  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Jaanimets  has  made  a  life 
forhunself  in  New  York.    He  has  a  job 
The  bill  will  adjust  his  status  so  that 
he   will   become  eligible   for  American 
citizenship,  and  represents  a  major  step 
m  an  extraordinary  saga  in  the  life  of 
one  young  man  so  markedly  caUed  to 
the  attention  of  the  world  in  the  feat 
that  he  performed  In  leaving  the  Baltica 
at  the  time  that  he  did. 

The  incident  shows  the  great  blessings 
of  seeking  freedom  in  a  world  in  which 
movement  is  relatively  free.    Very  occa- 
sionally we  have  losses  to  the  Commu- 
nists.    Every  once  in  a  while  someone 
will  go  behind  the  Iron  Curtain     There 
are  not  many  cases  all  together,  and 
they  often  come  back.    But.  more  im- 
portantly, the  flood  tides  of  refugees  is 
almost  always  from  East  to  West  and  not 
from   West   to   East.     The  minute   the 
slightest  chink  is  found  in  the  Iron  Cur- 
tam,  people  pour  out  by  the  thousands- 
yes,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  and  in- 
deed, the  milUons— as  they  did  out  of 
East  Germany  when  the  curtain  for  the 
moment  could  be  penetrated. 

The  experience  of  a  man  like  Jaani- 
mets is  tremendously  revealing  in  that 
connection.  It  negates  the  idea  so  often 
advanced  of  a  Communist  paradise 
which  one  must  see  to  appreciate  what  a 
pnson  It  clearly  is.  and  represents  a  great 
asset  to  what  we  can  offer  to  lively  young 
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people  who  bave  m  thint  for  opportunity, 
ft  free  world,  um!  •  free  mind. 

Also,  and  mrj  tapertantly,  It  eeems  to 
me  that  It  repreamti  a  oonflrmation  of 
what  we  know:  tbat  Is.  the  lessons  of  the 
United  States— what  It  has  to  gire  to  the 
world  and  free  eocleUes  generally — are 
not  lost  even  Ic  the  Soviet  Union.  Young 
people  know  something  about  them,  and 
the  light  of  freedom  bums  brightly. 

It  is  rather  aad  that  a  special  bill  mu.st 
be  passed  for  a  younc  man  such  as  this 
and  that  we  have  not  yet  brought  our  im- 
migration laws  abreast  of  modern  re- 
quirements so  that  refugees  and  escapees 
can.  under  a  regularized  procedure,  be 
welcomed  into  our  country  and  encour- 
aged not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in 
other  countries  as  weU. 

For  aJl  theoe  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  reported  the  bill,  and 
to  the  Senate,  which  has  passed  it.  I 
think  it  marks  an  auspicious  milestone 
in  the  life  of  a  man  who  can  be — and  has 
every  reason  to  be — a  highly  effective 
and  deserving  American  citizen. 


MAROARKT   ANN    COVER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (a  1678)  for  the  reUef  of  Margaret 
Ann  Cover  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Ooramlttoe  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
anendment,  in  line  7.  after  the  word 
"fee",  to  strike  out  "Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as 
provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  State  Shan  instruct  the  proper  quota 
control  ofllecr  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first 
year  that  such  qooka  is  available.";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enmeted  by  tk«  Senate  and  House  of 
Represantntivea  of  ta«  United,  States  of 
America  in  Comgrnm  mttembled.  ThAt.  for 
ttM  purpoMS  d.  %bm  Immigntlon  and  Na- 
UozuUlty  Act.  Margant  Ann  Ckivar  ahali  b« 
hald  and  oonaldied  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  tbe  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  tba  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thla  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


KAZIMIERZ    KRUPINSKI 

The  bill  (HJl.  1206)  for  the  reUef  of 
Kaztmlerz  Kmpinskl  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ASTXRIO  QUrrORIANO 

The  bill  (HJl.  1232)  for  the  reUef 
of  Asterlo  Quitoriano  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


CLARA  O.   ICAOOIORA 

The  bill  (HJL  1237)  for  the  reUef  of 
Clara  O.  Magglora  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


FEDERICO    LOPEZ-BLANCO 

The  bill  (HJl.  1278)  for  the  relief  of 
Federlco  Lopez-Bianco  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


VAOHARSHAO  HOVANNES 

DANIELIAN 

The  bill  (HR.  1366)  for  the  relief  of 
Vagharshag  Hovannes  Danlplian  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed 


JANET  LUNDIE  PARMER 

The  bill  iHR.  1393'  for  the  relief  of 
Janet  Lundie  Farmer  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MARGARET  BARKER 

The  bill  (H.R.  1398)  for  the  relief  of 
Margaret  Barker  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


JOHN  (IVTCA)  BEG  FARKAS  AND 
ANN  (ANKA)  BEG  FARKAS 

The  biU  (H.R.  1499)  for  the  relief  of 
John  (Ivlca)  Beg  Farkas  and  Ann 
'Anka)  Beg  Farkas  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


EVA  BAKER 


The  bill  <H.R.  1731)  for  the  relief  of 
Eva  Baker  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


MRS.  RITA  M.  BRA VI 

The  bill  fH.R.  18761  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Rita  M.  Bravi  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


FRANCESCO  DI  GIACOMO 

The  bill  (H.R  2207)  for  the  relief  of 
FYancesco  Ert  Giacomo  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ANNUNZIATA  SABATINI 

The  biU  (H.R.  2239)  for  the  relief  of 
Annunzlata  Sabatlnl  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


SHIN  SOOK   (RENEE)    WHANT 

The  bill  (HR.  2287)  for  the  relief  of 
Shin  Sook  (Renee)  Whant  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


LUIGI  GIUSEPPE  LURASCHI 

The  bill  (H  R.  2309)  for  the  relief  of 
Lulgl  Giuseppe  Luraschl  was  considered. 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  MABEL  CONSTANCE  KENNEDY 

The  bill  (HJl.  2444)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Mabel  Constance  Kennedy  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


LUCIA  CARTA  GALLTTTO 

The  bill  (H.R.  2450)  for  the  relief  of 
Lucia  Carta  Gallitto  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MIRKO  JAKSIZ 


The  bUl  iH.R.  2765)  for  the  relief  of 
Mirko  Jaksiz  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  Uie  third  time,  and 
passed. 


MRS.  KAZUKO  (JOSEPH  JAMES) 
KAPP 

The  bUl  (H.R.  3218)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Kazuko  (Joseph  James)  Kapp  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


PONG  YONG  JIN 

The  bill  <HR.  3629)  for  the  relief  of 
Pong  Yong  Jin  (also  known  as  Pang 
Yong  Chin)  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


GEOFFREY  HOWARD  SMITH 

The  bUl  (H  R.  5094)  for  the  relief  of 
Ooffrey  Howard  Smith  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MICHAL  QOLENIEWSKI 

The  bUl  (HR.  5507)  for  the  relief 
of  Michal  Golenlewski  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ANTHONY   JOSEPH   CALANDI 

The  bill  (HR.  5834)  for  the  relief  of 
Anthony  Joseph  Calandi  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ANTHONY   HARRY   GIAZIKIS 

The  bUl  (H.R.  6567)  for  the  reUef  of 
Anthony  Harry  Giazikis  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
that  concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


PROPOSED    JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON 
TRADE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  a 
most  timely  suggestion  that  the  Con- 
gress establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Trade. 

In  terms  of  national  policy  such  a 
committee  would  make  very  good  sense. 
Dr.  Paul  Prebisch,  secretarj'-general  of 
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the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
which  win  meet  next  year,  believes  that 
the    economic    development    of    poorer 
countries  is  about  to  be  strangled  by 
worldwide  balance -of -pajmaents  dlfUcul- 
ties.      Increases    in    foreign    aid    from 
OECD  countries  have  been  largely  offset 
by  worsening  terms  of  trade  for  primary 
products  and  rising  levels  of  debt  in  less 
developed  countries.     At  the  May  con- 
ference of  the  General  Agreement  on 
TariflTs  and  Trade   (GATT)    the  action 
program    submitted    by    the    underde- 
veloped countries  to  win  a  place  in  In- 
dustrial markets  was  altogether  ignored. 
Underdeveloped  countries  are  beginning 
to  feel  desperate  about  their  prospects 
for  progress  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too 
dramatic  to  say  that  the  prospects  for 
greatly  expanded  world  trade  in  years 
to  come  have  been  called  Into  doubt. 

My  own  State  of  New  Hampshire  has 
become  increasingly  exposed  to  Import 
competition  in  shoes  and  woolen  goods 
at  the  same  time  that  poultrymen  are 
suffering  from  high  tariff  barriers  raised 
by  the  European  Economic  Community. 
Our  industries  have  not  been  able  to  take 
advantage  of  foreign  markets  to  any  sig- 
nificant  degree.     In   the  Nation   as   a 
whole,  exports  for  June  were  below  those 
for  the  preceding  month,  and  the  pre- 
liminary July  figures  show  no  improve- 
ment.    With    the   exclusion   of  Britain 
from  the  Common  Market.  It  is  to  be 
doubted   that   the  terms  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  will  be  as  favor- 
able to  the  United  States  as  initially  ex- 
pected. 

With  the  entire  future  of  international 
trade  In  this  cloudy  condition,  and  the 
difficulties  of  protecting  our  national  in- 
terest increasingly  great.  I  respectfully 
suggest  to  my  coUeagues  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Trade 
would  be  both  wise  and  helpful.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Hxtmphrey]  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 55. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti'ESD.w,  August  20,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 
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I  hope  the  Attorney  General's  office 
will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  see  that 
justice  Is  done  and  that  the  local  authori- 
ties will  not  deny  peaceful  people  their 
right  to  demonstrate  without  using 
violence  against  them. 


I  Corinthians  2:  5:  That  you  should 
not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in 
the  power  of  God. 

O  Thou  God  of  all  majesty  and  mercy, 
constrain  us  now  by  Thy  grace  and  good- 
ness to  come  unto  Thee  with  a  humble 
spirit  and  a  contrite  heart. 

May  we  be  penitent,  for  we  have  all 
sinned  and  fallen  short  of  the  glory 
of  God,  but  may  we  also  be  grateful,  for 
Thou  art  willing  to  forgive  and  blot 
out  all  our  transgressions  and  remember 
them  no  more  against  us. 

Grant  that  daily  our  hearts  may  be 
touched  and  transformed  by  Thy  Holy 
Spirit  and  thus  enable  us  to  look  at  suf- 
fering and  struggling  humanity  through 
the  eyes  of  sympathy  and  kindness,  of 
charity  and  considerateness. 

Help  us  to  so  live  and  labor  that  when 
the  days  are  ended  and  our  work  on  earth 
is  finished  we  may  leave  to  mankind  a 
legacy  of  love  and  loyalty  and  receive 
from  Thee  the  diadem  of  Thy  praise  and 
the  benediction  which  Thou  dost  bestow 
upon  the  faithful. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


VOTER      REGISTRATION      DEMON- 
STRATION IN  LOUISIANA 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  FRIDAY 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  previous  order,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn  until  next  Friday  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.)  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned  un- 
til Friday.  August  23,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 

meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  August  20.  1963: 
Agency  ro«  International  Dxvelopkzmt 
William  O.  Hall,  of  Oregon,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Administration,  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Public  Health  Servick 
The  following-named  persona  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  RegenU.  NaUonal  U- 
brary  of  Medicine.  Public  Health  Servloe.  for 
terms  of  4  years  expiring  August  3,  1967: 

Dr.  RuMell  Alexander  Dixon,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Dr.  Herman  Howe  Fxissler,  of  Illinois. 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
learned  from  the  wife  of  Mr.  James 
Farmer,  who  Is  the  national  director  of 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  and  who 
Is  a  resident  and  voter  In  my  district, 
that  he,  together  with  numerous  others, 
was  arrested  in  Plaquemine.  La.,  in  front 
of  the  city  hall,  and  has  been  removed 
to  Donaldson ville.  La.,  jail.  She  informs 
me  that  this  was  In  connection  with  a 
peaceful  voter  registration  drive. 

Unfortunately  It  seems  as  though  the 
police  officials  in  Plaquemine.  La.,  found 
It  necessary  to  use  tear  gas  to  break  up 
this  peaceful  demonstration. 

What  are  we  coming  to  when  peaceful 
demonstrations  in  connection  with  a 
voter  registration  drive  are  broken  up  by 
the  use  of  tear  gas?  This  is  a  country 
whose  Declaration  of  Independence  de- 
clares that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
Our  Constitution  Is  the  legal  embodiment 
of  this  concept.  Are  we  going  to  flout 
the  law  of  the  land  by  denying  the  Negro 
those  rights  that  others  take  for 
granted?  Are  our  citizens  equal  because 
they  are  human  beings  or  are  they  un- 
equal because  of  their  color? 


RECENT  RESOLUTIONS  OP  THE 
YOUNG  DEMOCRAT  MOVEMENT 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent months  consistent  criticism  has  been 
directed  against  the  views  of  the  so-called 
extreme  right,  and  their  positions  have 
been  labeled  as  dangerous. 

On  Sunday,  August  18,  Young  Demo- 
crats from  13  Western  States  met  at 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  among  their  reso- 
lutions were  the  following:  That  the 
United  States  resume  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Cuba;  that  a  nonaggression 
pact  be  signed  between  NATO  and  Com- 
munist Warsaw  Pact  nations;  that  the 
United  States  withdraw  its  troops  from 
South  Vietnam;  that  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  be  abol- 
ished; and  that  the  McCarran  Internal 
Security  Act  be  repealed. 

I  appeal  to  the  President  and  respon- 
sible members  of  the  Democrat  Party  to 
repudiate  these  extreme  left-wing  views 
and  further  to  free  the  Young  Democrats 
from  the  fanatical  left-wing  groups 
which  have  clearly  seized  control  of  that 
organization. 

Certainly,  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that 
the  radical  left  is  at  least  as  dangerous 
to  the  security  and  freedom  of  otir  coun- 
try as  the  much-maligned  radical  right, 
especially  when  the  radical  left  move- 
ment controls  organizations  having  a 
strong  voice  within  the  administration. 
The  radical  left  pronouncements  of  the 
Young  Democrat  movement  must  be  de- 
scribed as  tragic  appeasement  and  re- 
pudiation of  American  principles.  In  ad- 
vocating diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba, 
the  radical  left  of  the  Young  Democrats 
would  have  us  completely  accept  the  ex- 
istence of  communism  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  By  calling  for  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  troops  from  South  Vietnam,  we 
would  endanger  the  entire  defense  struc- 
ture of  the  Far  East  and  surrender  the 
area  to  complete  Communist  control. 

My  purpose  in  directing  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  these 
dangerous  developments  is  to  generate 
necessary  public  attention  to  the  far- 
reaching,  perilous  consequences  of  these 
official  views  of  the  radical  left.  Ad- 
ministration leaders  are  forewarned  that 
they  should  take  necessary  steps  to  re- 
pudiate the  leftist  elements  in  the  Young 
Democrat  movement. 

An  old  American  truism  Is  that  'peo- 
ple who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not 
throw  stones."  Instead  of  continually 
ranting  and  raving  at  the  extreme  right, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Democrat  Party 
to  save  itself  from  the  extreme  left  which 
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U  far  more  prominent  and  dangerous 
within  their  group  than  U  the  extreme 
right  within  tha  Republican  Party. 


1963 


LEGISLATION  TO  ELIMINATE  THE 
FEDERAL  TAX  ON  TELEPHONE 
SERVICE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman   from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.      SMITH      Of      California.     Mr 
Speaker,  I  have  today  submitted  a  bill 
to  gradually  eliminate  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod    the    Federal     tax     on     telephone 
service. 

This  tax  was  originally  imposed  in 
1941  as  an  emergency  fund-raising  meas- 
ure and  to  discourage  nonessential  use 
of  the  telephone  during  World  War  II. 
Today.  22  years  later,  we  still  have  the 
tax.  although  the  time  is  long  past  when 
It  can  be  Justtfled  as  an  essential  war- 
time emergency  measure  to  provide  reve- 
nue. Nor  does  anyone  claim  any  con- 
tinuing need  for  curtailing  telephone 
use;  in  fact,  the  great  volume  of  adver- 
tising by  commimlcations  facilities  so- 
Mciting  wider  public  use  of  the  telephone 
Is  evidence  enough  to  the  contrary. 

As  long  ago  as  1959.  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  tax  on  telephone  serv- 
ice which  would  have  taken  immediate 
effect.  A  companion  bill  having  this 
Identical  purpoae  was  passed  by  the 
House  that  year  as  part  of  a  general  tax 
bill,  but  this  provision  was  stricken  by 
the  Senate  and  the  proposal  was  lost  in 
a  conference  committee.  Objection  had 
been  made  to  repeal  of  the  tax  on  the 
ground  that  the  Iocs  of  revenue  involved 
could  not  be  afforded. 

I  have  endeavored  to  meet  that  ob- 
jection in  my  present  bill,  even  though 
the  revenue  loss  Is  so  relatively  small 
that  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  termed 
a  valid  objection.  This  bill  proposes  a 
gradual  reduction  of  the  tax.  beginning 
January  1,  1964.  and  continuing  through 
19«8.  at  the  end  of  which  the  tax  would 
be  cfxnpletely  eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  grossly  unfair  and 
Illogical  tax  is  Imposed  on  consumers. 
not  the  telephone  companies.  Telephone 
service  clearly  Is  Indispensable  in  every 
area  of  our  economic  and  social  life. 
yet  it  alone  of  all  the  utilities  continues 
to  be  singled  out  for  an  excise  tax  which 
Is  as  high  as  that  Imposed  on  furs. 
jewelry,  cameras,  and  other  luxury  items 
The  Congress  this  year  has  devoted 
many  long  months.  In  committees  and 
on  both  floors,  to  consideration  of  a  host 
of  domestic  proposals  which  have  been 
essentially  administration  inspired. 
Some  of  these  no  doubt  have  wide  pub- 
lic support,  but  In  most  cases  there  is 
no  clear  evidence  of  this.  I  think  we 
might  well  take  a  little  of  our  time  to 
enact  a  piece  of  legislation  for  which 
there  can  be  no  question  of  overwhelm- 
ing public  support — by  repealing  the 
telephone  service  tax.  The  time  for  this 
Is  long  overdue. 


FIRST  THB  TEST  BAN  TREATY.  THEN 
DISASTER  SUPPLIES  DELIVERED 
TO  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  made  two  charues  in  connection 
with  the  partial  test  ban  treaty.  They 
are  found  at  pases  15362  and  15366  of 
the  Congressional  Record  for  Aunu.'^t  19 
One  charge  was  tliat  under  the  treaty. 
even  durint{  such  protracted  and  violent 
wars  as  Korea,  the  discriminate  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  stabilize  the  situation 
and  save  thousands  of  American  live.s 
would  be  barred.  The  other  charge  wa.s 
that  there  must  be  in  existence  a  secret 
side  agreement  with  the  Russians  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  words  of  this  treaty. 
Otherwise  administration  officials,  who 
should  be  fully  aware  of  Soviet  tactics  In 
twisting  treaty  terms,  could  not  give  the 
glib  and  positive  answers  thfv  do  when 
asked  about  the  meaning  of  particular 
terms  of  the  document. 

These  are  major  charges  and  pertain 
directly  to  the  question  of  the  national 
security  and  survival  of  the  United 
States.  I  call  attention  to  them  again 
so  that  administration  can  have  no  dou  jt 
that  they  e.xist.  These  charges  deserve 
a  complete  discussion  by  the  administra- 
tion witnesses  before  the  committees  of 
the  other  body  investicatinK  this  pact  of 
Moscow. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  note  that  I  have 
observed  large  quantities  of  emergency 
supplies  in  the  tunnels  beneath  the 
House  Office  Building.  These  have  been 
put  in  place  since  the  treaty  has  been 
under  discussion.  As  one  who  views  this 
treaty  as  making  war  more  likely  rather 
than  less  likely,  I  cannot  help  wondering 
if  there  is  a  conscious  or  subconscious 
connection  between  the  two 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Ls  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Private  Calendar 


OUTLET  STORES.  INC 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  2300' 
for  the  relief  of  Outlet  Stores.  Inc. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
pasvsed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlenmn  from  Illi- 
nois^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR     AND    MRS     ABEL    GORFAIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^HR.  2706* 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs  Abel  Gor- 
fain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON.  JR. 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2728 > 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Wat- 
son. Jr. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  jircjudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  luwa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RAFAELLO  BUSONI 

The  CLERK  called  the  bill  t H.R  2228) 
for  tlie  relief  of  the  estate  of  Rafacllo 
Rusoni. 

Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Bf  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o!  Representative'^  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnenca  tn  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
wlth.standlng  the  limitations  contained  In 
-■tectlnn  33  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act.  a3  amended  (50  App  U  S  C.  33),  with 
re«pect  U)  the  Hllng  of  claims  and  the  In- 
stitution of  auita  for  the  return  of  property 
or  any  interest  therein  pursuant  to  section 
9  or  32  of  such  Act  ( 60  App.  U  S  C.  9  or  32 )  . 
the  estate  of  Rafiiello  Busonl,  may.  within 
six  months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Art. 
file  a  claim  for  the  return  of  certain  prop- 
erty: namely,  the  Interest  of  the  decedent, 
Rufaelin  Busonl.  In  c<impii.sltlons  of  his 
father,  Ferrucclo  Busonl,  Included  In  the 
catalogs  of  Breltkopf  and  H&rtel  vested  by 
the  United  SUitcs  under  vesting  orders  num- 
bered 2096  and  18593  under  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act;  and  that  claim  shall 
be  considered  on  Its  merits  In  accordance 
with  the  remaining  provlslon.s  of  that  Act. 
If  n-i  such  return  Is  made  within  a  period  of 
.sixty  days  after  the  filing  of  such  claim,  the 
said  estate  shall  t>e  entitled,  within  one  year 
of  the  expiration  of  such  period,  to  Institute 
suit  pursuant  to  section  9  of  such  Act  (50 
App  DSC  9)  for  the  return  of  such  prop- 
erty 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ESTATE  OF  BART  BRISCOE  EDGAR, 
DECEASED 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  29135' 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Bart  Bris- 
coe Edgar,  deceased 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  it  e'larted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpre^entativei  of  the  United  Sta'es  of 
Ameruii  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treji^ury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treitsury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $25,000  to  the  estate  of  Bart  Briscoe 
Edifar.  dfce.ised.  In  full  settlement  of  tlie 
claims  of  that  estate  against  the  United 
States  for  the  death  of  the  said  Bart  Brlsco 
E<lgar.  which  resulted  from  Injuries  sus- 
tained on  June  2,  1945,  at  Saint  Petersburg, 
Florida,  when  he  was  .struck  by  a  United 
States  Army  truck  prcjceedlng  as  a  part  of  an 
Army  convoy  over  Oandy  Bridge  in  Saint 
Petersburg  Florida  Provided.  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  ahall  be  paid 
or  delivered   to  or  received   by  any  agent  or 


attorney  on  account  of  senriow  rendered  In 
connection  wltb  this  claim,  and  the  isme 
shall  b«  unUwful.  any  contract  to  th*  con- 
trary notwlthatantflng.  Any  person  vlolat- 
iiig  the  provlslona  of  this  Act  shaU  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  mlademeanor  and  upon  eonrlotloa 
thereof  ahaU  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1.000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  5:  Strike  '•$26,000"  and  Insert 
■•$5,000." 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  moUon  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  P.  MacPHAIL 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  5145) 
for  the  relief  of  John  P.  MacPhaU.  lieu- 
tenant. U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  obJecUon. 


RICKERT  &  LAAN.   INC. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  1263) 
for  the  relief  of  Rlckert  k  Laan  Inc 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOLAN  BERCZELLER 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R   1311) 
for  the  reUef  of  Jolan  Berczeller. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea    of    ths    United    States    of 
America   in   Conffreaa   assembled.   That,  for 
the  purpoaes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonallty  Act,  Jolan  Berczeller  shall  be  held 
and  considered   to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  vtoa 
fee.     Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  reef- 
dence  to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  In  thla 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  ahall  instruct  the 
proper   quota-control    ofBcer   to   deduct   one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following-  "That 
the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders  and 
warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of  arrest 
and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued  in  the 
case  of  Jolan  Berczeller.  Prom  and  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla  Act  the 
said  Jolan  Berczeller  shaU  not  again  be  sub- 
ject to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same 
facts  upon  which  such  deportation  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants 
and  orders  have  Issued." 


WETZEL  COUNTY  H06PITAL,  NEW 

MARTINSVILLE.  W.  VA. 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R    1742) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Wetzel  County  Hos- 
pital. New  Martinsville,  W.  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
Arnenca   in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treaavu7  Is  hereby  author- 
laed  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money 
m  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated 
to  the  Wetzel  County  Hospital,  New  Martlns- 
vtUe.   West   Virginia,  the  sum   of  $4,973.33 
The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  set- 
Uement  of  all  claims  of  the  Wetzel  County 
Hospital  against  the  United  States  for  pay- 
ment of  civil  defense  matching  funds  for  an 
emergency     generator     for     the     hospital 
Through  administrative  error  the  payment  of 
civU  defense  matching  funds  has  not  been 
made  and  cannot  now  be  made  because  of 
regulations   which   prohibit   the    retroactive 
payment  of  such  funds:  Provided.  That  no 
P»rt   of   the   amount   appropriated    In   this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim 
and   the  same   shall   be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding      Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof   shall   be   flned   In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  6:  Strike  "$4,973.33"  and  in- 
sert "$4,874.92."  The  committee  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 
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states  specified  in  the  first  section:  Provided 
That  no  part  of  the  amoimt  appropriated 
in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  there- 
of ShaU  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  flned  In  anv 
sums  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

■■*Tn?.  l- '.^"^  ^^^'^^  "$1,009.46"  and  insert 
$1,053.85.        The     committee     amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  moUon  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


to 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table 


to 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


REBECCA  K.  CLAYTON 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1759) 

for  the  relief  of  Rebecca  K.  Clayton 
TTiere  being  no  objecUon,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

„EU^  ewacfed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
tea  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Rebecca  K 
Clayton,    of    Rldgevllle,    South    Carolina     Is 
reUeved  of  liabUlty  to  the  United  Stated  In 
the   amount  of   $1,009.46,   representing   the 
amount  charged  her  by  the  United  States 
for  transporting   the   excess   weight   of  her 
household  goods,  professional  books    papers 
and  equipment  from  Munich,  Germany    to 
Rldgevllle,  South  Carolina,  in  June  1959    as 
a  clvUlan  employee  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army.    In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be  given 
for  amounts  for  which  liability  is  relieved 

Bmc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  Rebecca  K.  Clayton 
an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  her,  or  withheld  from  sums 
ottitfwlse  due  her,  in  complete  or  partial 
aatlafaction  of  the  liability  to  the  United 


EUGENE  AHRENDS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1874) 
for  the  relief  of  Eugene  Ahrends. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    m   Congress    assembled.   That    the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed   to  pay.   out  of  any  money   In  the 
Treasury    not    otherwise     appropriated      to 
Eugene   Ahrends,    Peoria,   minols,    the    sum 
of  $736.25.     Payment  of  such  sum  shall  be 
In  full  settlement  of  aU  claims  of  the  said 
Eugene  Ahrends  against  the   United   States 
for  loss  of  basic  compensation  as  a  result 
of  the  reclassification  on  June  20,   1954,  of 
his  position  of  deputy  collector.  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue.  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, from  grade  GS-8  of  the  classUlcatlon 
Act   of   1948    to   grade   OS-B   of   such   Act- 
Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  cen- 
tum thereof  shaU  be  paid  or  deUvered   to 
or  received    by   any   agent   or   attorney   on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with    this    claim,    and    the    same    shall    be 
unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.    Any     person     vlolaUng     the 
provisions    of    this    Act    shall    be    deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  flned  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  ■$736.26"  and  Insert 
"$200.00." 

Page  2,  line  1,  strike  "GS-9"  and  insert 
"GS-7". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.    BARBARA   RAY   VAN   OLPHEN 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2445) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Barbara  Ray  Van 
Olphen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  212 
(a)(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs.  Barbara  Ray  Van  Olphen  may  be 
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lMU«d  A  TlM  and  Mlinltted  to  the  United 
StAtes  for  penaABMit  raatdence  if  ih«  !• 
fuund  to  b«  othfl—  ■rtmlMlble  under  the 
provuion*  of  tbat  Act:  Frovided.  Tb*t  tbU 
exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Departoaent  <rf  Juatlce  bad  knowledge 
pr.or  uj  the  enactment  of  thii  Act:  Provided 
further.  That  a  tultable  and  pruper  t>ond  or 
under  tailing,  approvml  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
er^:.  be  depoeltad  as  prescribed  by  section 
21J  ut  that  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MERCEDES  ROBINSON 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HR  2754 • 
for  the  relief  of  Mercedes  Robinson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.ne  of 
Repre3entativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Con  frees  aeteynbled.  That,  for  the 
purpoeee  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Mercedes  RoMnaon  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  haT*  been  lawfully  Admitted 
to  the  United  State*  for  permanent  residence 
aa  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  ot  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  aa  provided  for  in  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota  oootrol  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  tba  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  sueh  quota  Is  svallable. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strllce  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  Uen  thereof  the  following: 
"That  In  the  admtnJatratlon  of  the  Inunlgra- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Aet.  Mercedes  Robinson 
Orr  may  be  rls—tfWwt  aa  an  eligible  orphan 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101  ( b i  i  li  ( P) 
of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of  a  petition  fUed 
in  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eric  Orr.  a 
lawftilly  resident  alien  and  citizen  of  the 
United  State*,  pumiant  to  section  306(b)  of 
the  Act,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  in  that 
section  relating  to  eligible  orphans." 

&fr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

Amendment  to  the  committee  nfTered  by 
Mr.  Chelt:  Page  3.  line  8  after  United 
States."  insert  "reapeetively"  and  add  the 
following  St  the  end  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment' 

"Subeectlon  (c)  of  section  245  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  held 
to  be  Inapplicable  in  the  case  uf  Mercedes 
Robinson  Orr." 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  a^eed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes  Robin- 
son Orr." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


BRIG.  QEN.  FRED  C    GRAY 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill   (HR    5583  • 
for  the  relief  of  Brig.  Gen  Pied  C  Gray. 


There  being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativee  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnertca  in  Congress  axsembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ta  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Brigadier  Oener;il  Fred  C  Oriiy,  United 
States  Air  Force,  a  monetary  award  In  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  in  full  settlement  of  all  clalnis 
of  Brigadier  General  Fred  C  Clray  against 
the  Unl'ed  States  on  account  uf  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  personal  property  by  a  fire  on 
September  1.  195R.  In  the  q\iarter»  a.-i!iiKiie<i 
to  him  "^t  T^ndall  Air  Force  Base.  Florida 
In  computing  the  monetary  award  to  whlrh 
Brigadier  General  Fred  C  Gray  Is  entitled, 
all  Items  destroyed  by  the  fire  shall  be  valued 
at  acquisition  or  replacement  cost,  which- 
ever Is  higher,  without  regard  to  deprecia- 
tion or  the  maximum  limitations  pree<Tlb«»d 
by  administrative  regulations  Prot'idrd 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  there- 
of shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  acco-int  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim. 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Art  .ihall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  ml.vjemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  nne<l  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  •I.OOO 

With  the  following  cummittfc  amt-nd- 
ment^s 

Page  1  lines  8  and  7  .strike  a  m-inrtary 
award  In  an  amount  deternUned  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Firce  '  and  Insert  "the  sum 
of  »2.708  30- 
Page  1  Hue  11  strike  Florida  "  and  Insert 
■Florida    • 

Page  2,  lines  1  to  6  strike  In  computing 
the  m<inetHry  award  to  which  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Fred  C  Gray  Is  entitled,  all  Items  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire  shall  be  vahied  at  acqui- 
sition or  replacement  cost,  whichever  is 
higher,  without  regard  to  depreciation  or 
the  maximum  limitations  pre.scrlbed  by  ad- 
ministrative regulations    ' 

Page  2.  line  7  strike  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof" 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordfied  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  Ihird 
time,  and  pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


STEAMSHIP     TRADE     ASSOCIATION 
OP  BALTIMORE -WATERFRONT 

GUARD  ASSOCIATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR  5753' 
relating  to  the  effective  date  of  the  qual- 
ification of  the  Steam.ship  Trade  A.s.so- 
ciation  of  Baltimore-Waterfront  Guard 
Association  pension  fund  as  a  qualified 
trust  under  .sectlor  401 'ai  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  a-'isernblfd.  That  the 
Steamship  Trade  Association  of  Baltimore, 
Incorporated-Waterfront  Guard  Association 
of  the  Port  of  Baltimore,  Local  1862  Inde- 
pendent Watchmen  s  Asstx^latlon  pension 
fund  which  was  established  by  collective 
bttj-galnlng  agreement  efTectlve  April  1,  19S5, 
and  which  has  t)een  held  by  the  Internal 
Revenue    Service    to    constitute    a    qualified 


tnist  under  section  401(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064.  and  to  i>e  exempt  from 
taxation  under  section  601(a)  of  such  Code, 
for  years  ending  on  or  after  June  2,  1962, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  a 
qualified  tr\ist  under  such  section  401(a), 
and  to  have  been  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501 1  a)  for  the  period  t)egln- 
nlnt?  on  April  1.  1955.  and  ending  on  June  2, 
1962.  but  only  If  It  Is  shown  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  that  the  trust  has  not  In  this 
perl(xt  t)een  operated  In  a  manner  which 
would  Jeopardize  the  Interests  of  Its  bene- 
ficiaries 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tune,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.s;drr  was  laid  on  the  table. 


WILLIAM  L.  BERRYMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7491  ' 
for  the  relief  of  William  L.  Bcrryman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  atid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnertca  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Treasury  he.  and  he  is  here- 
by, authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
liny  nmney  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  $15,000  U)  William 
L  IJerryman.  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
rtK.ilnst  the  United  Slates.  That  such  sum 
repre.'.ents  the  financial  loss  Incurred  by  Mr 
Berryman.  resulting  from  a  physical  Injury 
received  In  Portland,  Maine,  on  November 
2J.  1949  T7ils  claim  Is  not  ci)gnl«able  under 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  of   1946. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  lines  10  and  11.  strike  "This  cl.ilm 
Is  not  cognizable  under  the  Federal  Tort 
CiaUns  Act,  uf  1946    ■ 

Pane  1,  line  11,  add  the  following:  "No 
purl  (jf  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act 
In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  Uils  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000  " 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRESENTATION 
OF  AN  AIR  F'ORCE  MEDAL  OF  REC- 
OGNITION TO  MAJ.  GEN,  BENJA- 
MIN  D    FOULOIS.  RETIRED 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
'S  J  Res.  51  I  to  authorize  the  presenta- 
tion of  an  Air  Force  Medal  of  Recogni- 
tion to  Maj,  Gen.  Benjamin  D.  Foulols. 
retired. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Major  General  Benjamin  D.  Fou- 
l<ils  (retired)  enlisted  in  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  July  7,  1898,  was  subsequently 
conuni.sfiloned  as  an  sAcer  In  the  Army,  be- 
came associated  with  the  aviation  section  of 
the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army  In  1908,  and 
qu.iUripd  a.s  a  pilot  In  1909;  and 
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Whereas  during  the  puniUve  ezpedlUon 
into  Mexico  in  1915  and  1916.  he  com- 
manded the  First  Aero  Squadron  with  that 
expedition;  and 

Whereas  during  World  War  I  he  served  as 
Chief  of  the  Air  Services  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  Prance,  was  ele- 
vated to  the  post  of  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Air  Corps  In  1927,  became  Chief  of  the  Army 
Air  Corps  In  1931,  and  continued  in  that 
a:..signnient  until  his  retirement  as  a  major 
generiU  on  December  81,  1935;  and 

Where.is  Major  General  Benjamin  D  Fou- 
lols (retired),  during  his  twenty-seven  years 
of  commissioned  service,  played  a  major  role 
In  the  development  of  the  role  of  military 
air  power  and  of  the  military  department 
now  having  primary  cognizance  over  mili- 
tary air  power,  the  United  SUtes  Air  Force- 
and 

Whereas  General  Foulols,  now  nearly 
eighty-four  years  of  age,  has  devoted  twenty- 
seven  years  In  a  retired  status  to  the  further- 
ance of  aviation,  which  matches  the  twenty- 
seven  years  of  his  active  commissioned  serv- 
ice in  behalf  of  aviation,  and  totals  fifty-four 
years  of  uninterrupted  dedication  and  serv- 
ice to  the  development  of  aviation;  and 

Whereas  military  decorations  and  awards 
in  specific  recognition  of  aviation  service 
were  not  authorized  during  the  active  mill- 
Uiry  career  of  General  Foulols  and  he  has 
therefore,  never  received  a  military  decora- 
tion or  award  for  such  service:  Now  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTc^entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  is  authorized  to 
cause  an  appropriate  medal  to  J>e  struck 
with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  inscrip- 
tloris.  In  recognition  of  more  than  fifty  years 
of  devoted  service  by  Major  General  Benja- 
min D  Foulols  (retired)  to  the  advance- 
ment of  aviation  and  to  present  said  medal 
to  Major  General  Benjamin  D.  Foulols  (re- 
tired), together  with  a  copy  of  this  Joint 
resolution  engrossed  on  parchment. 

Sec  2.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, such  sum  ajs  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint 
resolution.  •* 
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ered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Menelas  Cavlris.  citizens  of 
the  United  States :  Provided.  That  the  natural 
parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  vir- 
tue of  such  parentage,  l>e  accorded  any  right 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  A  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Caviris." 


DR.    PEDRO    B.    MONTEMAYOR,    JR. 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6097) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro  B.  Monte- 
mayor,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Pedro  B.  Montemayor,  Junior, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  June  24,  1958. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  for  reinstate- 
ment of  United  States  oil  and  gas  lease 
"Wyoming  046887  (C)."  as  if  such  petition 
had  been  filed  within  the  time  provided  in 
such  section  and  such  section  had  been  ao- 
plicable  thereto. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  5451)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


E.  L.  K.  OIL  CO. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R  5451) 
for  the  relief  of  the  E.  L.  K.  Oil  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


MARIKA  N.  VATAKIS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2928) 
for  the  relief  of  Marika  N.  Vatakis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Marllca  N.  Vatalcls  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quoU- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike   out   all   after   the   enacting   clause 

and    Insert    in    lieu    thereof    the    foUowlng- 

That,  for  the  purposes  ot  sections  20S(a)  (2) 

and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 

Act,  Maria  Cavlris  shall  be  held  and  cfmaid- 


Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  the 
administration  of  section  31  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920  (30  USC 
188),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  receive,  consider  and 
act  upon  any  petition  of  the  K  L  K  Oil 
Company,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  filed  with- 
in one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  for  reinstate- 
ment of  United  States  oil  and  gas  lease 
"Wyoming  046887  (O",  as  if  such  petition 
had  been  filed  within  the  time  provided  in 
such  section  and  such  section  had  been  ap- 
plicable thereto. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideraUon  of  the  bill  (S.  1066)  for 
the  reUef  of  the  E.  L.  K.  Oil  Co.,  which 
is  idenUcal  with  the  biU  just  passed 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  the 
admlnlatraUon  of  section  31  of  the  Mineral 
lieaslng  Act  of  February  25,  1920  (30  USC 
188) .  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
wad  and  directed  to  receive,  consider    and 
•ct  upon  any  petition  of  the  K.  L.  k.  OU 
Ooo^P^nj,  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  filed  with- 
in oiw  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1963 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  493  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of    the    Whole   House   on   the    State   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R 
7885)    to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
bill  are  hereby  waived.    After  general  debate 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  con- 
tmue   not  to  exceed  five  hours,  to  be  equal iv 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule     At 
the   conclusion  of  the  consideration   of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  t>e  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  127) 

Boiling  Healey  PlrrUe 

Bolton.  Hoeven  PoweU 

Oliver  P.  Hoffman  Puclnskl 

Buckley  Hull  RlehWn 

cannon  Karth  Senna- 

Corman  King.  Calif.  Shelley 

Davis,  Tenn.  Undsay  Short 

Edwards  Long.  Ls.  sikes 

Ellsworth  Madden  Trimble 

PTaser  O'Brien,  111,  Tuck 

Gray  Osmers  Wickersham 

HaUeck  PUUon  Younger 

The  SPEAKER.     On  this  roIlcaU  395 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dis>en8ed 

with. 
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FORSION  AflanTAlfCE  ACT  OP  1963 

Mr.  KyHKOJL,  Mr.  SpeiJter.  I  yield 
myKlf  ■neb  Ubm  m  I  may  oonsume.  and 
»t  tlie  eonelmion  of  wkj  remarks  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  ventlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mn.  8t.  Oboko]. 

Mr.  e^?eaker.  Hbuae  Reeolutloa  403 
provides  for  Uw  oonaideraUon  of  HIL 
7885.  a  bill  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign AjHlstanoe  Act  of  196 1.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes.  This  legisla- 
tion annually  provides  this  House  with 
Its  major  oppartuntty  to  make  a  positive 
contribution  tovmrd  shaping  the  for- 
eign policy  of  tbe  United  States.  The 
Congress,  by  aafeboclzlnc  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  foraign  assistance,  arms 
our  country  wlUi  Its  most  potent  weapon 
in  the  day-to-daj  struggle  against  the 
forces  of  International  communism. 
This  resolution  prorides  for  an  open  rule, 
waiving  points  of  order,  with  5  hours  of 
general  debate. 

The  proposed  bill  la  essentially  an  ex- 
tension of  last  year's  authorization  act 
which  further  *"»*~«^  the  act  of  1961. 
The  1961  act.  aa  you  know,  reorgaiilzed 
our  foreign  aasistance  program  and  es- 
tablished the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  The  bUl  before  us  contains 
four  parts.  Part  I  contains  amendments 
to  the  Act  for  Intematlonal  Develop- 
ment of  1961;  put  n  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  our  military  assistance  author- 
ization ;  parts  m  and  IV  Include  a  variety 
of  general,  administrative,  and  miscel- 
laneous provisions  aK>llcable  to  the  for- 
eign assistance  program  generally,  and 
to  parts  I  and  n.  The  entire  bill  ts  des- 
igniated  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  la  a  tight  program. 
It  has  been  carefully  planned  and  budg- 
eted. Earlier  this  year,  following  the 
Clay  committee  review,  and  the  Intensive 
personal  review  of  the  program  made  by 
the  new  Administrator.  Mr.  Bell,  the 
President's  original  foreign  aid  request 
was  cut  by  $420  mflUon.  The  $420  mil- 
lion cut  was  made  possible  by  reduced 
fiscal  year  1964  programs  and  estimates 
and  by  tighter  administration  of  pro- 
gram fxmds  available  In  fiscal  year  1963 
which  can  be  carried  over  for  use  next 
year.  The  reductions  cannot  be  de- 
scribed as  "paper  cuts." 

The  President's  revised  program  took 
Into  consideration  the  report  of  the  Clay 
committee.  General  Clay  subsequently 
expressed  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  his  ccmunlttee's  gratification 
with  this  fact  and  said  that  the  revised 
program  Is  "very  closely  In  compliance 
with  the  recommendations"  of  hjs  com- 
mittee. 

We  are  particularly  fortunate  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Agency  responsible  for 
administering  this  vital  program.  The 
new  Administrator.  Mr.  David  E.  Bell, 
brings  to  his  tasks  a  wide  administrative 
backgrotmd  and  extensive  experience  in 
programing  and  budgeting.  Having 
served  In  the  Oradaate  School  of  Public 
Administration  at  Harvard,  and  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Mr. 
Bell  possesses  the  know-how  essential  to 
bring  order  and  coherence  to  ^e  pro- 
gram.    Since   December   of    last   year, 


when  he  took  over,  there  has  been  a  sig- 
nificant rise  In  Agency  morale,  and  both 
programing  and  policy  have  gained  new 
oobeslveness  and  direction.  This  past 
year  has  seen  continued  emphasis — and, 
incidentally,  considerable  success — In  the 
area  of  self-help  and  social  and  economic 
reforms  In  recipient  countries  and  in- 
creasing success  in  our  efforts  to  step  up 
the  assistance  contributions  of  our  West- 
em  European  allies  and  Japan.  With  re- 
gard to  the  latter,  it  is  significant  that  In 
the  crucial  areas  where  the  challenge  of 
communism  and  the  problems  of  under- 
development are  the  most  Immediate,  the 
other  developed  countries  of  the  free 
world  are  carrying  an  increasing  share  of 
the  burden  every  year.  During  recent 
negotiation  for  the  IBRD  consortium  for 
India  our  allies  pledged  over  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  for  the  next  2  years — a  new 
high.  They  are  playing  a  greater  role. 
as  well,  in  the  Pakistan  consortium  and 
the  consortia  now  being  planned  for 
Greece  and  Turkey.  In  the  Par  East, 
as  well,  our  allies,  especially  Germany, 
are  increasing  their  contributions  sub- 
stantially. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  for  a  very  careful  and 
critical  review  of  the  executive  branch 
request  Their  efforts  have  resulted  in 
some  significant  cutbacks:  the  savings 
made  are,  I  bebeve,  consistent  with  the 
goals  we  seek  to  achieve  The  major 
funding  categories  are  as  follows:  De- 
velopment grants  and  technical  coopera- 
tion. $217  million  as  compared  with  the 
executive's  request  of  $257  million;  inter- 
national organizatlon,s  and  programs, 
$136,050,000,  compared  with  the  execu- 
tive request  for  the  same  amount:  sup- 
porting assistance.  $380  million  com- 
pared with  the  request  for  $435  million; 
the  contingency  fund.  $200  million  com- 
pared with  the  request  for  $300  million; 
and  for  military  assistance,  $1,225  mil- 
lion, a  cut  of  $180  million  from  the 
executive  request  Total  authorization 
request  was  $4,525,325,000.  The  com- 
mittee's reduction  will  limit  the  maxi- 
mum appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1964 
to  $4,087,075,000. 

As  we  enter  this  debate  today,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  make  every  effort  to  keep 
in  mind  the  "why"  of  foreign  aid,  the 
objectives  we  seek  to  accomplish,  and  the 
nature  of  the  weapon  we  have  chosen  to 
defeat  our  common  enemy.  Economic 
assistance  has  a  twofold  function:  it 
helps  free  world  governments  meet  the 
demands  of  their  people  for  progress  in 
raising  living  standards  and  it  con- 
tributes directly  to  economic  stability 
necessary  for  the  survival  of  free  gov- 
errunents  and  free  institutions.  In  arca.s 
of  the  world  where  the  people  look  to  the 
future  for  a  better  life,  a  decline  of  liv- 
ing standards,  a  falling  off  of  tangible 
economic  progress,  a  decrease  in  the  food 
supply,  or  shortages  of  crucial  com- 
modities, can  Justifiably  create  severe 
discontent  with  free  governments,  in- 
dividual Initiative,  and  liberal  institu- 
tions. In  times  of  crisis,  leaders  are 
often  tempted  by  the  totalitarian  ex- 
ample of  Russia.  And  in  times  of  up- 
heaval or  discontent,  the  opportunities 
for  subversion,  stimulation  of  social  un- 
rest,    and     even    revolution     Increase. 


Poverty,  disease,  and  despair  are  potent 
allies  of  the  Communists. 

Military  assistance  also  plays  a  key 
role  In  the  fight  to  preserve  freedom. 
Areas  where  overt  external  attack  Is  a 
danger  are  few;  but  areas  where  guer- 
rilla warfare,  terrorism,  and  Insurgency 
are  ever-present  dangers  are  Increasing. 
For  this  reason,  the  nature  of  our  de- 
fenses have  been  changing  and  particu- 
larly in  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East. 
Internal  security  measures  have  been  re- 
ceiving emphasis  under  the  military  as- 
sistance program.  At  the  same  time, 
military  assistance  is  continuing  to  sup- 
port armies,  well  trained  and  adequately 
prepared.  In  free  world  countries  situated 
on  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China.  As  Secretary  McNamara 
pointed  out  in  his  testimony.  In  the 
absence  of  these  armies,  the  gap  might 
well  have  to  be  filled  by  American  troops. 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  foreign  assistance  legis- 
lation has  received  consistent  support 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  over  the  years. 
The  legislation  has.  In  spite  of  the  bur- 
den on  our  own  people,  received  the  con- 
sistent support  of  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. We  are  a  humanitarian  people. 
We  are  dedicated  to  preserving  the  se- 
curity of  the  free  world.  I  know  of  no 
better  war  in  which  these  two  goals  of 
the  American  people  have  been  better 
served  than  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 
By  helping  to  raise  the  living  standards 
of  the  hundreds  of  millions  in  the  under- 
developed regions  of  the  world,  and  by 
helping  them  to  maintain  Internal  sta- 
bility and  political  independence  we  de- 
feat the  common  enemy.  For  as  the 
hopes  of  p>eoples  everywhere  for  a  better 
life  are  fulfilled,  we  will  see  the  eventual 
triumph  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  and  now  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
St.  GkorceI. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution.  House 
Resolution  493.  makes  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  7885.  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  It  al- 
lows for  5  hours  of  general  debate  and 
waives  all  pwints  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
objection  to  the  rule. 

Now  it  Is  a  fact  and  I  think  most 
Members  of  the  House  will  recognize  it 
as  such,  that  this  is  an  old  trusty,  hardy 
perennial.  It  comes  back  to  us  every 
year  We  will  hear  very  much  the  same 
arguments  for  it  and  against  it.  But  we 
must  admit  one  thing  about  the  foreign 
assistance — or  the  foreign  aid  bill — as 
some  like  to  call  it — the  giveaway  pro- 
gram. It  seems  to  have  more  sex  appeal 
than  any  bill  that  is  every  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  In  fact,  I  think 
the  best  description  of  it  is  the  one  writ- 
ten by  Shakespeare  when  he  spoke  of 
Cleopatra  and  said:  "Age  cannot  wither, 
nor  custom  stale,  her  infinite  variety." 

This  year  the  committee  Is  asking  for 
an  authorization  of  $4,087,075,000,  and 
to  hear  the  chairman's  testimony  you 
would  think  this  was  a  mere  pittance. 
Well,  there  is  no  doubt  they  have  cut 
this  bill,  and  I  am  sure  they  have  tried 
hard.  They  always  cut  a  little  but  never 
much. 
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Now,  lest  we  forget,  this  bill  carries 
along  with  it  unexpended  balances  of 
$6.7  billion. 

Of  course,  we  are  told  that  all  but  $100 
million  are  obligated,  which  seems  rather 
amazing,  to  say  the  least. 

The  Clay  report,  recently  published, 
has  this  to  say  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram: 'We  believe  that  we  are  Indeed 
attempting  too  much  for  too  many." 
And  this  is  the  understatement  of  the 
year. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  mi- 
nority report  express  the  thoughts  of  a 
good  many.  This  minority  has  worked 
hard  and  diligently.  They  have  been 
temperate  in  their  criticism,  and  they 
have  backed  what  they  had  to  say  with 
facts.  I  will  now  quote  from  this  minor- 
ity report: 

During  the  period  since  World  War  n,  the 
United  Statea  haa  provided  aid  to  approxi- 
mately 110  countrlea  and  territories.  Not  all 
of  them  have  received  aaalstance  simulta- 
neously, or  ror  an  equal  period  of  time.  Five 
years  ago,  for  instance,  while  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations were  running  at  a  level  com- 
parable to  that  In  fiscal  1963,  U.S.  military 
and/'or  economic  assistance  went  to  some  80 
countries.  Today,  an  estimated  95  countries 
and  territories  are  benefiting  from  our  lar- 
gesse. And  in  the  proposed  program  for  fis- 
cal 1964.  the  number  of  prospective  re- 
cipients of  our  aid  remains  about  the  same. 

It  Is  obviously  Impossible  for  any  country. 
no  matter  how  rich  or  strong  it  may  be  at  the 
start,  to  continue  assistance  Indefinitely  to 
most  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  The 
growing  size  of  our  national  debt  and  our 
dwindling  gold  reserves  attest  to  the  drain 
of  our  resources  resulting  from  our  heavy 
foreign  and  domestic  conunltments. 
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raised— "If  you  do  not  give  them  the 
mcmey.  they  will  go  Communist."  Well, 
let  us  try  and  empty  this  pipeline  and 
then  let  us  see  how  much  they  will  go 
Communist. 

The  aid  program  must  be  completely 
revised.  The  aid  program  must  be 
brought,  in  all  its  financial  aspects,  un- 
der the  unfettered  control  of  the  Con- 


And  by  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  saw 
by  the  morning  paper  that  another  $1 
billion  in  gold  had  left  these  shores: 

While  we  admonish  the  beneficiaries  of  oiu- 
largesse  and  require  them,  as  a  condition 
of  our  aid.  to  balance  their  budgets,  to  re- 
duce their  national  debts,  and  to  stop  the 
outflow  of  gold,  we  do  none  of  these  things 
ourselves.  It  Is  time  that  America  began 
to  practice  In  her  own  economy  what  she 
preaches  to  those  who  receive  her  aid.  •  •  • 
There  Is  perhaps  no  better  measure  of  the 
excess  in  the  flow  of  foreign  aid,  and  of  the 
loss  of  congressional  control  over  this  pro- 
gram, than  the  growing  accumulation  of  un- 
expended balances  from  prior  year  appropri- 
ations. On  June  30,  1960.  this  so-called 
pipeline,  economic  and  military,  amounted 
to  S4  8  billion.  As  of  June  30.  1963,  It  rose  to 
an  estimated  »6  8  billion.  When  the  •4.1 
billion  recommended  In  this  bill  is  added 
to  this  sum.  the  total  which  may  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  In  fiscal  1964  reaches  the 
astronomical  figure  of  $10.9  billion.   •    •    • 

Can  the  United  Stetes.  with  a  combined 
public  and  private  debt  of  $1.7  trillion,  con- 
tinue to  try  to  police  and  wet-nurse  the 
whole  world?  Should  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  spend  billions  on  foreign  aid  when 
the  recipients  of  out  assistance — the  rich 
and  the  poor  alike — appear  so  little  con- 
cerned about  helping  themselves  and  helping 
each  other?  In  our  opinion  the  answer  to 
both  of  these  questions  la  "No." 

To  sum  up,  the  aid  program  should 
be  completely  revised.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
last  aid  program  that  really  accom- 
plished its  mission  was,  of  course,  the 
Marshall  plan  program.  Since  then  this 
thing  has  been  getting  out  of  hand  year 
by  year.  We  have  heard  the  same  ex- 
planations of  why  this  must  be  done. 
We  have  had  the  same  old  bogeyman 


gress. 

The  aid  program  must  be  limited  to 
the  actual  amount  which  the  recipient 
coimtrles  can  absorb  effectively  and  de- 
obligated  funds  must  Immediately  revert 
to  the  Treasury. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  that  this  House  should  take  notice 
of:  The  aid  program  must  be  withheld 
from  countries  which  use  It  for  the  pur- 
pose of  territorial  expansion. 

The  aid  program  must  have  stricter 
administrative  supervision  and  all  fea- 
therbedding  practices  must  be  termi- 
nated. 

The  aid  program  must  require  specific 
congressional  authorization  for  each 
project  exceeding  $50  million. 

The  aid  program  must  be  limited  ex- 
clusively to  non-Communist  countries. 
which  certainly  Is  not  being  done  today. 
The  aid  program  must  contain  strong- 
er safeguards  to  prohibit  the  use  of  our 
aid  to  finance  Government-owned  pro- 
ductive facilities  which  compete  with 
private  enterprise  in  the  recipient  coun- 
tries. 

And  finally,  If  this  bill  were  not  even 
considered  at  this  session  of  Congress 
the  foreign  aid  program  could  go  merrily 
on  for  1  or,  more  likely,  2  years  without 
any  additional  help  from  the  overbur- 
dened American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  are  beginning  to  ask,  How  long, 
how  long? 

There  Is  no  objection  to  the  passage 
of  this  rule  that  I  know  of.  The  bill 
will  come  before  us.  We  will  cut  a  little 
off,  the  other  body  will  restore  the  little 
that  we  cut  off  and  add  a  little  to  that 
and  the  foreign  aid  program  will  con- 
tinue, and  the  pipeline  will  continue  to 
bulge. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Avery]. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  be  associated  with  all  the  re- 
marks made  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York  who  just  preceded  me  in  the  well, 
except  in  one  respect.  The  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
George],  I  believe,  made  the  comment 
that  we  would  hear  the  same  old  argu- 
ments today,  the  same  persuasion  would 
be  offered  today  in  the  well  of  the  House 
as  to  why  we  should  vote  for  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  one  exception 
to  that  comment.  I  would  hke  to  note 
that  there  will  be  a  voice  missing  today 
and  that  is  the  voice  of  our  former  col- 
league from  Minnesota,  Walter  Judd. 
I  think  if  there  is  one  reason  why  this 
program  drew  a  measure  of  voting 
strength  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  It  was 
because  of  the  persuasion  that  we  re- 
ceived from  Walter  Judd.  In  the  event 
that  this  program  should  not  be  author- 
ized this  year,  or  perhaps  next  year,  it 


may  be  the  absence  of  the  voice  of  Walter 
Judd  that  will  be  responsible  for  that 
loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  provisions  per  se  of 
the  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  O'Neill]  gave  us  a  very 
complete  and  clear  explanation  of  the 
bin,  as  did  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  St.  George]. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  precedent  about  which  I 
as  one  member  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
am  becoming  concerned.     That  is  the 
tendency  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  to  come  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  then  the  House  with  a  bill 
title  covering  one   subject  matter,  but 
then  having  tucked  into  the  back  pages 
somewhere  matter  that  is  entirely  un- 
related to  the  title  of  the  bill.    We  had  a 
previous  introduction  to  this  in  the  case 
of  the  foreign  buildings  operations  pro- 
gram that  was  authorized  by  the  House. 
This  did  not  occur  on  our  side.    I  want 
to  make  the  record  clear.    The  bill  passed 
the   House   and  in   the  wisdom  of  the 
other  body,  they  added  amendments  to 
the  Philippine  War  Damage  Claims  Act. 
As  you  know,  this  Is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable concern  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.   The  question  was  asked  why 
this  had  to  be  done — why  a  clean  bill 
could  not  come  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

To  that  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
never  able  to  get  a  very  good  answer. 
Then,  today  I  would  like  to  particularly 
call  attention  to  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  title  of  this  bill  is  a  bill  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  What  do  we  find  in  it?  I 
hope  that  the  Members  will  examine 
part  IV  of  this  bill  in  some  detail  because 
I  can  notice  In  the  House  at  this  time 
that  there  Is  going  to  be  considerable 
controversy  under  general  debate  when 
we  reach  this  portion  of  the  bill.  I  might 
further  suggest  that  in  the  event  enough 
votes  cannot  be  summoned  for  passage 
of  this  bill,  it  may  be  because  of  some 
objection  that  is  raised  to  subject  mat- 
ter contained  under  part  IV  which  is 
completely  unrelated  to  the  aid  program. 
I  mean  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  Public 
Law  480.  This  is  particularly  con- 
troversial. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  come  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946.  What  they  are  doing  In  an 
aid  bill,  I  do  not  know.  The  committee 
was  not  very  articulate  in  advising  the 
Rules  Committee  why  these  provisions 
were  inserted  here. 

But  most  controversial  of  all,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  amendments  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  which  are 
contained  on  page  24.  I  would  like  to 
again  point  out  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  that  there  is  objection  to  this 
provision  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  and  that 
there  will  no  doubt  be  an  amendment 
offered  at  this  jvmcture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  other  point  I 
would  like  to  make  was  mentioned  brief- 
ly by  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Mrs.  St.  Geoege],  and  that  is  the  httl- 
ance-of-payments  problem.  As  you 
know,  we  are  admonished  every  day  as 
to  how  serious  this  balance-of -payments 
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attouMoa  haa  beeone.  We  can  neyer 
quite  find  out  what  brines  It  about  It 
aeems  that  whenerer  we  bring  this  up. 
tbe  sponaor  of  ttM  pending  bill  complete- 
ly dlveats  hlnaatf  and  his  committee 
from  responalblltty  for  any  adverse  effect 
that  bill  may  hmre  on  our  very  serious 
balance-of -payments  problem.  80,  I 
would  like  to  ask,  where  does  this  prob- 
lem come  from? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  remember  that 
when  we  had  tkae  reelprocal  trade  bill 
here  last  year  tbe  committee  assured 
us  that  an  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  would  not  have  an  adverse 
effect,  but  would  tmprorB  the  balance- 
of-pasmaents  sltoaUon.  But  it  has  gone 
from  bad  to  worse.  ■■  you  know,  to  some 
extent  because  of  eertaln  policies  adopted 
by  the  Common  Market  countries.  I 
asked  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  when  the  gentleman  ap- 
peared before  the  Oommlttee  on  Rules 
last  week  what  would  be  the  net  adverse 
effect  of  this  aid  Mil,  If  passed,  on  cmi 
balanee-of -payments  situation. 

Here  Is  a  $4  UUkm  authorization.  I 
would  assume  that  this  would  be  ad- 
verse. He  assured  us  that  the  adverse 
effect  would  be,  as  I  recall,  only  perhaps 
10  or  15  peromt  of  the  net  authoriza- 
tion. This  conchMlon  I  cannot  under- 
stand. I  can  underrtand  the  position 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  this 
morning  carried  a  story  saying  that  at 
the  rate  of  the  deterioration  during  the 
second  quarter,  our  balance-of-pay- 
mente  position  would  deteriorate  $5  bil- 
Uon  for  calendar  year  1064.  This.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Is  an  extremely  serious  situa- 
tion and  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  this 
bill  In  relation  to  that  situation. 

Mrs.  ST.  GBOROX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow). 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kansas  TMr.  Avnvl  pretty 
well  covered  the  matters  which  I  had  In 
mliMl  on  this  rule.  However,  there  is  a 
question  as  to  why  we  now  have  closed 
rules  on  these  bills  that  come  from  the 
committee,  partleolarly  In  the  areas  In 
which  they  Invade  the  jurisdiction  of 
other  committees  or  reapproprlate  funds. 
I  questioned  that  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
attempted  to  do  something  about  it.  but 
was  not  successful. 

I  again  want  to  point  out  here  we  have 
In  this  bill  so  far  as  the  revolving  fund 
Is  concerned  the  reapproprlation  of  funds 
Into  a  purpose  for  which  they  were  not 
originally  appropriated.  I  hope  that 
during  the  debate  on  this  bill  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  win  give  the  House 
some  light  on  the  eost  of  certain  of  the 
other  amendments  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  foreign  aid,  the  question  of 
travel  of  dependents,  the  question  of  de- 
pendents' employees  and  foreign  service 
officers,  their  wives,  sons,  and  daughters 
traveling  with  them  In  a  representation 
capacity  throughout  the  world.  We 
ought  to  have  some  Idea  of  what  this  is 
gomg  to  cost  the  American  taxpayers; 
what  that  fund  Is  to  be.  This  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  frsilm  aid. 

There  is  a  farther  question  of  the  use 
of  Qovemment  vetaleles  for  other  em- 
ployees and  for  dependents.    And  here 


again  we  And  leases  being  entered  into 
for  vehicles.  What  is  this  going  to  cost? 
They  did  tell  us  in  the  report  that  the 
educational  facilities,  not  a  part  of  for- 
eign aid  but  a  revision  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act.  represent  an  anticipated  ap- 
propriation of  $300,000.  This  is  the  only 
place  there  la  any  effort  at  telling  us 
what  these  things  are  going  to  cost. 

I  mentioned  the  working  capital  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  reappro- 
prlation of  $750,000.  But  I  have  hope. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  inasmuch  as  very  im- 
portant parts  so  far  as  the  foreign  serv- 
ice amendment  is  concerned  come  close 
to  the  end  of  this  bill  that  we  do  not  And 
ourselves  in  the  position  tomorrow  or 
next  day  when  the  Members  become  rest- 
less, where  we  put  a  limitation  on  the 
discussion  of  amendments  and  we  cut 
Members  down  to  where  there  Is  no  time 
to  fully  and  completely  debate  what  Is 
to  me  a  very  serious  question.  That  is 
the  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Se- 
curity and  Consular  Affairs  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State.  Surely  this  Is  a  matter  that 
should  come  up  in  a  foreign  service  bill 
not  mutual  assistance  or  foreign  aid  bllL 
In  the  past  there  has  been  some  question 
as  to  what  committee  has  Jurisdiction. 
This  will  create  a  12th  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. There  are  only  11  at  the  present 
time.  It  provides  that  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary shall  be  Administrator  of  the  Bu- 
reau and  that  he  will  take  office  without 
confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

I  urge  that  we  not  get  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  trying  te  rush  the  passage 
of  a  bill  that  will  deny  the  membership 
an  opportunity  to  have  full  and  com- 
plete debate  on  this  subject,  which  is  at 
the  end  of  the  bill. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Oiossl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  letters  in  full 
from  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  as  well  as  title  XVIII. 
sec.  1913.  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
that  this  bill  comes  to  us  with  points  of 
order  waived.  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
this  bill  should  come  to  the  House  with 
points  of  order  waived  unless  it  is  to  pro- 
tect certain  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
ought  not  to  be  protected  by  this  unusual 
procedure. 

I  further  regret  that  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  did  not  announce 
to  all  members  of  the  committee  when 
the  bill  was  voted  out  of  the  committee 
that  he  was  going  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  ask  that  points  of  order  be 
waived.  This  is  Information  that  every 
member  of  the  committee  should  have 
had  so  that  if  we  so  desired  we  could 
appear  before  the  Rules  Committee  In 
opposition  to  the  waiving  of  points  of 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Mrs.  St.  GBoies]  for  her  splendid  re- 
marks earlier  in  discussing  the  rule.     I 


will  say  to  her  that  she  Is  dead  right. 
Only  token  cute  have  been  made  in  this 
bill.  It  comes  to  the  House  calling  for 
$4,100  million,  which  Is  $200  mlUion  more 
than  was  appropriated  last  year.  How 
In  all  conscience  this  bill  could  oome  to 
the  noor  of  the  House  authorizing  $200 
million  more  than  was  appropriated  last 
year  Is  beyond  me.  Of  course,  you  have 
to  serve  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee to  understand  the  reason  why. 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  under- 
stands that  the  section  of  the  bill  that 
was  subject  to  the  point  that  we  were 
trying  to  protect  was  the  Adair  amend- 
ment, which  guarantees  full  faith  and 
credit  on  the  investment  guarantees, 
which  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
any  of  the  Foreign  Service  amendments. 
Mr.  GROSS.  When  the  committee 
adopted  a  clean  bill  It  cured  that  situa- 
tion, but  I  know  of  no  reason  why  this 
bill  should  ever  come  to  the  House  floor 
with  all  points  of  order  waived.  That 
amendment  or  any  other  amendment 
should  stand  on  Its  merits. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  and  I  can 
disagree  on  that,  but  I  think  it  Is  only 
fair  to  point  out  that  it  has  always  come 
in  this  way.    It  is  nothing  new. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  it  is,  I  do  not  recol- 
lect that  fact-  I  will  take  the  gentle- 
man's word  for  it. 

Now.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a  let- 
ter I  have  received  under  date  of  Au- 
gust 17.  1963,  on  the  stationery  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  signed  by  Dean  Rusk 
and  Robert  S.  McNamara.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

Thx  Secxctabt  ojt  Stati, 
Washington,  August  17.  1963. 
DcAK  Mr.  Cong&xssm an  ;  The  Houae  ol  Rep- 
reaenU Uvea  takes  up  this  week  a  keyatone  of 
US.  foreign  policy:  the  Foreign  Aaalat&nce 
Act  of  1863.  The  action  taken  on  tbla  Im- 
portant leglalaUon  will  have  a  far-reaciiing 
effect  upon  the  U.S.  poaltlon,  now  and  In 
the  future.  In  the  great  atrxiggle  for  freedom. 
The  President  originally  requested  $4,945 
mllllcjn  ft)r  this  program.  He  aubaequently 
reduced  thla  request  by  »430  mlUlon.  The 
Commlitee  on  Foreign  Affalra  haa  further 
reduced  the  request  by  $438  million.  Thua, 
Uie  original  request  has  been  reduced  by 
•858  million  since  January.  Thla  reduction 
la  Bo  deep  that  the  bill  before  you  la  already 
lesa  than  last  years  final  appropriation,  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  prevloua  2-year  appro- 
priation for  the  eoclal  progreaa  trust  fund. 
We  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  know  of  no 
reason  to  assume  that  our  total  military  and 
foreign  policy  requirements  are  less  than 
those  of  Oscal  year  1963.  In  fact,  as  we  vlev/ 
our  evolving  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Insistent  expansionist  alms  of 
Communist  China,  the  continuing  crises  in 
Ijios  and  Vietnam,  and  the  unflnLshed  busi- 
ness In  Latin  America  and  In  Africa,  we  be- 
lieve we  cannot  now  afford  to  retreat  In  our 
foreign  assistance  efforts. 

Three  authorizations  directly  involve  US. 
security  Intereata:  Supporting  aaalstance 
(primarily  for  several  countries  confronting 
the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc),  military  aaalatance, 
and  the  President's  contingency  fund.  The 
total  authorization  recommended  for  these 
purposes  la  already  1165  million  leas  than 
was  appropriated  last  year.  Although  we 
have  made  reductions  In  these  programs  aa 
rapidly  aa  possible  (orer  $1  billion  In  8  years) . 
we  believe  that  any  further  reducUona  hers 
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would  aeiioualy  rsetrlct  the  Prealdent's  abili- 
ty to  respond  effectively  to  major  ciutUengM 
to  free  world  security,  including  our  own. 

Any  reduction  In  the  exlating  yoarly  $600 
million  Alliance  for  Progress  authortsatlon 
would  give  credence  to  those  who  claim  that 
the  Unltwl  States  lacks  the  will  and  staying 
power  to  make  good  on  Its  promise  of  long- 
term  assistance  to  Latin  America.  Purther 
reductions  in  any  of  the  other  authorisa- 
tions would  seriously  undercut  the  ability 
of  the  United  SUtea  to  carry  out  Its  foreign 
policy  objective  of  assisting  Independent 
coimtrles  to  attain  self-supporting  status. 

But  adequate  funds  alone  will  not  sup- 
port an  effective  foreign  policy — we  must 
have  the  necesaary  ttexlblllty  to  carry  out 
our  common  objectives.  A  nimiber  of  re- 
strictive amendmenu  have  been  propoaed  to 
cut  off  or  drastically  reduce  aid  to  some 
covmtrles  or  organization*  whose  actions  dis- 
turb us.  We  believe  that  these  amendments 
stem  from  an  inadequate  appraisal  of  the 
long-term  objective  of  U.S.  foreign  and  mili- 
tary policy.  Attempts  to  place  the  conduct 
of  oiu-  foreign  policy  under  rigid  legtalative 
restrictions  wUl  prevent  us  from  acting  in 
support  of  American  Interests  In  a  rapidly 
changing  International  scene. 

We   atrongly   urge   you   to   lend   your  un- 
qualified support  to  this  bill  without  further 
restriction  or  reduction. 
Sincerely. 

Dkam  Rttsk. 

ROBSBT  8.  kfcNAaCASA. 
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Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
United  States  Code,  title  18.  section  1913: 

No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any 
enactment  of  Congress  shall.  In  the  absence 
of  express  authorization  by  Congress,  be  used 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  pay  for  any  personal 
service,  advertisement,  telegram!  telephone, 
letter,  printed  or  written  matter,  or  other 
device,  Intended  or  designed  to  influence  in 
any  manner  a  Member  of  Congress,  to  favor 
or  oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  legisla- 
tion or  appropriation  by  Congress,  whether 
before  or  after  the  Introduction  of  any  bill 
or  resolution  proposing  such  legislation  or 
appropriation;    •    •    • 

Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  violates  or  attempts  to  violate 
thla  aectlon,  shall  be  flned  not  more  ttx^n  $600 
or  imprlaoned  not  more  than  one  jrvar,  or 
both:  and  after  notice  and  bearing  by  the 
superior  officer  vested  with  the  power  at 
removing  him,  shall  be  removed  from  office 
or  employment. 

I  suggest  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  Stetes.  Robert  Kennedy,  that 
he  take  Just  a  little  time  from  the  cam- 
paign he  is  carrying  on  to  promote  so- 
called  civil  rights,  perhaps  take  an  even- 
ing off  from  one  of  those  yacht  tripe  on 
which  I  understand  Members  of  Congress 
are  being  invited,  to  travel  down  the 
Potomac  to  be  brainwashed,  so  they  tell 
me,  in  the  matter  of  so-called  civil  rights. 
I  suggest  that  he  devote  a  little  of  his 
time  to  bringing  an  action  against  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  remove  them  from  office  for 
this  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  law. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  remaining  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  F*i7i.TOif]. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  want 
to  make  sure  that  the  House  knows,  and 
the  American  people  know,  that  the  UJ8. 
mutual  security  program  is  a  bipartisan 
program  and  that  there  are  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  supporting  this 
program.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  Is  to  be  complimented  for 
cutting  the  program  originally  proposed 
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and  making  It  mode  moderate  in  amount 
80  than  an  intelligent  person  can  see 
that  the  total  authorization  has  been 
kept  within  reasonable  bounds.  We  need 
especially  to  have  a  cut  In  the  UJ3.  for- 
eign aid  program  because  of  the  Uj5.  ad- 
verse balance  of  gold  paymente  that  we 
are  now  faced  with,  a  probable  adverse 
result  for  the  current  year  of  almost  $5 
billion  and  it  looks  bad. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  certain 
things  that  I  like  particularly  in  the  bill. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Emergency 
Fund.  We  are  paying  40  percent  of  the 
total  of  that  fund  and  there  are  children 
and  mothers  In  100  countries  being 
helped-  This  Is  for  children's  assistance, 
for  mothers'  assistance,  extra  meals, 
vitamins  and  to  clear  up  disease. 

The  local  coimtries  themselves  must 
contribute,  which  Is  a  good  policy.  In 
1847  it  was  my  amendment  that  added 
the  United  Nations  Emergency  Chil- 
dren's Fund,  to  the  then  mutual  secu- 
rity program.  The  United  Stetes  has 
been  a  contributing  member  ever  since 
and  the  U.S.  taxpayers  have  done  well 
by  the  children  of  the  world.  I  think  It 
Is  one  of  the  most  Important  programs 
the  United  States  Implements  abroad. 

Another  Important  aspect  of  their  for- 
eign poUcy  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  given  to  us  is  that  we  are  mov- 
ing away  from  grante-in-ald  and  more 
and  more  toward  loans.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  the  Interest  rates  are  adequate 
but  are  not  penalizing  the  countries  and 
peoples  receiving  these  loans. 

Likewise,  we  are  enlarging  authoriza- 
tion for  Investment  guarsmtees  abroad 
for  UJ3.  businessmen.  This  program  has 
worked  out  well  so  far  and  has  permitted 
UJS.  businessmen  to  participate  in  the 
program.  Trade  not  aid  Is  the  better 
policy. 

You  will  notice  on  page  15  of  the  re- 
port, there  are  many — several  thousand 

applications  pending  by  U.S.  corpora- 
tions and  businessmen,  amounting  to  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  worth  of  Investment 
giiarantees  which  insure  that  our  U.S. 
business  people  remain  in  and  help  the 
economies  of  countries  whose  existence 
Is  critical,  and  whose  governments  might 
be  unstable  at  the  present  time. 

One  other  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  we  are  moving  on  changing 
U.S.  policy  in  regard  to  suspending  U.S. 
aid  when  there  is  expropriation  of  U.S. 
property  abroad  not  only  If  it  is  current 
expropriation  but  under  this  policy  laid 
down  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  "creeping  expropriation."  I 
think  this  is  a  very  valid  extension  of 
this  whole  U.8.  policy  and  program  re- 
garding expropriation  of  U.S.  citizens' 
property  abroad. 

Finally,  I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  this.  Do  not  forget  the  peoples 
and  the  governmente  of  the  free  world 
who  are  standing  up  with  us  and  who  are 
our  friends  all  throughout  the  world. 
Real  friends  should  not  be  abandoned  to 
disaster.  Do  not  forget  In  South  Korea 
the  fine  South  Korean  people  are  putting 
18  fine  divisions  in  the  field  to  hold  the 
38th  parallel  while  we  only  have  to  man 
only  2  divisions  with  American  service- 
men. These  are  real  allies.  If  we  deny 
them  the  aid,  you  will  then  have  to  send 


thousands — and  many  thousands  of 
American  young  men  to  these  far  lands. 
Also,  remember  that  among  these  allies 
we  are  getting  these  troof»  at  an  average 
of  maybe  $3  to  $5  to  $800  annual  main- 
tenance apiece  while  if  American  troops 
were  there,  the  cost  would  be  $6,000-a- 
year  and  up.  Do  not  think  we  In  Con- 
gress are  just  spreading  and  throwing 
away  money  abroad— we  are  not.  We 
U.S.  citizens  are  getting  a  very  adequate 
return  in  the  United  Stetes  of  America  in 
defense  and  in  assistance  to  our  troops 
in  addition  to  the  troops  that  are  stand- 
ing with  us  for  the  defense  of  the  free 
world  against  any  "Ism"  whatever.  I 
feel  the  free  world  must  be  defended,  and 
I  feel  we  must  integrate  the  free  world 
and  look  for  new  avenues  of  ai^roach  In 
the  whole  world  where  we  can  work 
together. 

We  have  a  joint  voluntew  Senate 
House  Committee  on  World  Peace 
through  World  Law,  and  we  are  woAlng 
for  a  bright  new  world.  Of  coiuse,  there 
are  jeers  and  few  cheers,  but  it  is  possible, 
and  we  should  work  for  this  goaL  This  is 
a  bipartisan  committee,  by  the  way,  with 
Senator  Javits  and  Senator  CRxntcH  In 
the  Senate,  and  Congressman  Frassb  of 
Minnesota,  and  I,  In  the  House  as  co- 
chairmen.  We  have  a  luncheon  about 
once  a  month  on  the  development  of 
world  peace  through  rule  of  law. 

I  like  the  provision  in  the  bin  as  well 
authorizing  continuation  of  the  NATO 
Parliamentary  Union,  implementing  It 
with  speeiflc  statutory  authorization.  I 
believfe  th^t  It  is  fine  and  rewarding  that 
our  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  go 
and  meet  with  these  other  parliamen- 
tarians, and  discuss  our  mutual  prob- 
lems and  progress. 

We  should  do  more  meeting  of  parlia- 
mentarians and  Congressmen  through- 
out the  world  so  that  we  advance  the 
rule  of  law  In  the  world  and  settle  our 
disputes  by  peaceful  means  rather  than 
force  of  arms.  World  problems  must 
cease  to  be  a  comer  fight  and  be  settled 
by  reason,  not  fear  nor  force. 

I  hope  Congress  will  accept  a  recom- 
mendation from  me  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
that  we  consider  this  UJB.  fordgn  aid  bill 
and  we  pass  It. 

I  do  not  like  the  rule  waiving  points  of 
order  and  I  hope  it  will  not  become  a 
practice  on  foreign  aid  bUls.     I  would 
rather  have  the  opportunity  to  have  sep- 
arate bills.     The  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee should  not  be  afraid  of  tiring  the 
House  with  several  bills — this  is  too  Im- 
portant for  our  United  Stetes  and  free 
world  security  and  prepress.    I  believe 
we  in  Congress  can  put  too  much  of  the 
foreign   policy   Implementation  of   this 
country  into  one  bstsket.    When  I  was 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Vor^gn  Af- 
fairs, under  the  leadership  of  John  Vorys 
of  Ohio,  we  Instituted  that  approach, 
along  with  our  then  chairman.  Congress- 
man Jim  Richards  of  South  Carolina. 
It  has  been  a  good  reasonable  approach 
to  show  our  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  per- 
spective.   However,  I  feel  we  may  be  go- 
ing too  far  when  we  put  in  everytiiing 
that  concerns  the  Stete  Department,  op- 
erations, management,  personnel  and  so 
forth. 

I  do  like,  as  an  individual  item  in  this 
bill  the  policy  of  settlnff  op  a  working 
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capital  fund  for  the  State  Department. 
We  should  hav«  had  this  policy  long 
since.  I  laTor  pa«a«e  and  approval  of 
this  progresri^a  pollej  although  certain- 
ly It  Is  Important  «aough  to  be  under 
separate  authralatng  legislation  rather 
than  being  handled  as  a  minor  Item  In 
this  bill. 

We  should  not  in  Congress  forget  that 
the  President.  John  Kennedy,  and  the 
UJS.  Secretary  of  State.  Dean  Rusk,  act 
as  the  repreaentatlyes  of  our  bipartisan 
UB.  foreign  policy  which  defends  and 
protects  all  of  us  at  home,  and  builds 
the  progress  and  defense  of  the  free 
world,  and  represents  all  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world.  In  working  out 
agreements  and  policies  that  will  benefit 
and  help  progress  for  all  the  world  s  peo- 
ples. Regardless  of  party,  we  in  Con- 
gress should  rise  as  representatives  of 
thousands  and  millions  of  American  peo- 
ple, above  partisanship  or  sectional  in- 
terest, to  this  high  challenge  and  Amer- 
ican policy.  It  is  necessary  and  hum- 
bling. The  world  expects  us  to  do  our 
best  and  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  world 
have  every  right  to  ask  It  of  us. 

We  citizens  at  the  United  States  are 
grateful  to  you  peoples  we  have  helped 
and  aided  for  your  fine  progress  and  co- 
operation over  the  years,  for  our  mutual 
trust  and  confidence.  We  thank  you 
sincerely. 

Uz.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  HatsI. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  want  to  take  a  few  sec- 
onds to  reassure  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  that  at  the  proper  time 
we  will  have  the  figures  on  the  estimated 
costs  of  some  of  the  various  amendments 
which  affect  State  Department  person- 
nel. I  would  say  it  seems  to  me  appro- 
priate to  put  It  In  this  bill  that  there 
are  only  five  amendments.  A  great  many 
of  the  AID  people  are  Foreign  Service 
reserve  ofBcers.  and  all  of  this  legisla- 
tion affects  both  AID  and  the  State  De- 
partment. I  suppose  if  you  put  it  in  a 
separate  bUl  for  the  State  Department, 
they  would  say,  why  should  it  be  in  here ; 
why  should  it  not  be  In  the  AID  bill?  U 
you  are  against  It.  you  are  against  it. 
You  can  make  that  argimient  either  way. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  a  question  about  the  letter  he  read. 
Was  that  letter  addressed  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  wUl  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  It  was — "Dear  Mr.  Con- 
gressman." 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  shows  how  far  afield 
some  of  these  people  in  high  places  can 
get.  I  suppose  they  could  cure  their 
violation  by  sending  6  cents  to  the  Treas- 
ury— 1  cent  for  the  stationery  and  a 
nickel  for  the  stamp.  However,  if  they 
knew  the  gentleman  like  I  did.  they 
would  know  they  were  wasting  their  time 
by  writing  to  him.  I  say  that  with  kind- 
ness. They  would  know  he  will  not 
change  his  mind  when  he  takes  a  posi- 
tion. He  will  not  be  swayed  by  letters. 
I  received  a  good  many  myself  from  the 
administration  previous  to  this  one  on 
foreign  aid  and  they  did  not  change  my 
mind.  It  is  a  lot  like  the  time  when  I  was 
in  the  State  senate  back  when  I  was  in 
my  twenties.  An  old  Senator  came  up 
to  me.  a  RepubUean.  and  a  man  I  lllced 


very  much,  and  said.  "Boy.  I  Just  want 
to  give  you  some  advice."  He  said.  "You 
and  Senator  Vakik  ' — and  that  is  now 
Congressman  Vakik — "are  by  far  the 
two  youngest  members  In  this  senate." 
And  he  said.  "You  are  going  to  see  a 
lot  of  lobbyists  around  here."  And  may 
I  say  parenthetically  that  I  saw  more 
lobbyists  In  the  State  senate  in  6  months 
than  I  have  seen  here  in  15  years.  And 
he  said.  'You  are  going  to  see  a  lot  of 
lobbyists  around  here,  and  if  you  cannot 
learn  to  drink  their  liquor  and  eat  their 
food  and  ther;  vote  again.st  them,  you  do 
not  deserve  to  stay  here  ' 

So  I  Just  say  to  the  gentleman,  if  I  get 
invited  to  go  on  a  yacht  trip.  I  will  go. 
but  what  is  said  there  will  not  influence 
me  very  much  one  way  or  the  other 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Spealcer,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS      Certainly. 

Mr.  GROSS  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  the  United  States  Code  is  clear  and 
plain?  Would  he  agree  it  is  clear  and  ex- 
plicit? 

Mr.  HAYS     It  sounds  clear  and  plain. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  he  not  think  it 
either  should  be  enforced  or  repealed? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  in  answer  to 
the  gentleman  if  I  were  he,  I  would  take 
the  time  and  use  my  frank  and  send  a 
letter  to  the  Attorney  General  and  sug- 
gest he  enforce  it  and  see  what  happens. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H  R.  7885,  with  Mr 
Rains  in  the  chair. 

IN    THB    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H  R.  7885  authonzes 
appropriations  of  $2,424,050,000  to  fi- 
nance the  foreign  aid  program  for  fiscal 
1964  and  also  includes  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  and  other  acts  in  order  to  Improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  foreign  aid 
proerram. 

The  Executive  has  requested  a  total 
appropriation  for  fi.scal  1964  of  $4,525,- 
325.000.  but  the  authorization.s  contained 
in  this  bill,  together  with  the  authoii/a- 
tions  previously  made,  will  limit  the 
maximum  poesible  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1964  to  $4.087,075.000  — a  reduc- 
tion of  $438,250,000. 

The  Committe*'  on  Foreign  Affairs 
recommends  this  very  large  authorization 
to  the  House  only  after  long  and  careful 
consideration.  The  committee  held  58 
meetings   on    this   bill   and   voted   by   a 


majority  of  24  to  7  to  report  It  to  the 
House. 

I  recognize  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  has  two  questions  in  his  mind: 
Is  this  too  much  money?  and  are  we 
providing  aid  to  the  wrong  countries? 

There  apparently  are  some  people  who 
believe  that  it  is  a  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  spend  a  single  dollar 
for  foreign  aid  and  that  the  entire  pro- 
gram since  its  beginning  has  been  a 
mistake.  I  deliberately  used  the  word 
•  apparently  "  because  I  am  not  sure  that 
anyone  really  believes  that  the  concept 
of  foreign  aid  is  wrong  and  that  all  of 
our  money  has  laeen  wasted. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  really  holds  such 
a  view.  btM^ause  it  seems  to  me  that  such 
a  per.son  would  have  to  believe  also  that 
the  best  p>olicy  for  the  United  States  to 
have  followed  since  World  War  n  would 
have  been  to  disregard  everything  the 
Ru-ssians  have  done. 

I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  anyone 
who  really  believes  that  it  would  have 
been  .sound  policy  for  us  to  limit  our  ef- 
forts to  minding  our  own  business  and 
to  building  up  our  stock  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  hope  that  some  day 
everything  would  come  out  all  right. 

There  are  not  many,  I  am  sure,  who 
think  that  the  best  way  to  win  the  cold 
war  is  to  ignore  it. 

I  am  confident  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
and  of  the  American  people  regard  win- 
ning the  cold  war  as  the  most  important 
problem  confronting  us  today,  and  that 
the  money  we  vote  for  foreign  aid,  both 
military  and  economic,  finances  our  cold 
war  strategy.  I  feel  confident  also  that 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
Hou.se  and  of  their  constituents  believe 
that  this  is  not  the  time  to  relax  our 
cold  war  effort. 

I  want  to  direct  my  remarks  primarily, 
therefore,  to  those  who  recognize  the  im- 
ixjrtance  of  foreign  aid  and  the  need 
for  an  additional  authorization  but  who 
sincerely  question  whether  or  not  we 
really  need  to  vote  as  much  money  as 
the  committee  recommends  and  who  are 
honestly  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a  lot  of 
our  money  is  l>eing  spent  to  give  aid  to 
the  wrong  countries 

Both  of  these  problems  have  received 
long  and  detailed  consideration  by  the 
committee,  and  let  me  say  also  that  they 
have  received  and  are  receiving  the  most 
careful  and  soul -searching  consideration 
by  the  Pre.sident  and  by  our  Department 
of  State 

I  would  like  to  point  out  in  passing 
tiiat  It  Is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  admin- 
i.strators  of  our  foreign  aid  program  as 
being  interested  only  in  spending  money 
and  as  disregarding  considerations  of 
economy  and  efflciency  The  House 
should  not  forget  that  the  original 
budget  request  for  foreign  aid  contained 
in  the  budget  submitted  last  January  was 
$4,945,025,000  The  President  appointed 
the  Clay  Committee  which  conducted  a 
very  careful  and  critical  review  of  the 
foreign  aid  program;  and  after  receiving 
the  report  of  the  Clay  Committee.  In 
April,  he  reduced  the  foreign  aid  figure 
pre.sented  to  the  Congress  in  January  by 
$419,700,000.  The  authorization  In  this 
bill  is  $857,950,000  below  the  budget  re- 
quest. 
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The  President  appointed  Mr.  Dayld 
Bell  to  administer  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, and  most  of  us  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  Mr.  Bell  in  action  have 
been  favorably  impressed  with  hla  de- 
tailed understanding  of  foreign  aid  oper- 
ations and  the  realistic  approach  he  has 
made  to  dollars-and-cents  problems. 

I  want  to  come  back,  however,  to  the 
problem  of  giving  assistance  to  the  wrong 
countries.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussion recently  about  giving  aid  to  our 
enemies.  In  this  connection  there  have 
been  references  to  Brazil,  India,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  as  enemies  of  the 
United  States.  Now  our  State  Depart- 
ment does  not  regard  the  governments 
of  these  countries  as  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  see  no  possible  ad- 
vantage to  us  in  having  the  Congress 
single  out  individual  countries  and  desig- 
nate them  as  enemies.  It  seems  to  me 
we  have  enough  declared  enemies  now 
within  the  Communist  bloc  who  are  de- 
voting their  resources  and  efforts  to  oar 
destruction  without  taking  formal  action 
to  add  to  that  number. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  we  are  giv- 
ing aid  to  several  countries  which  I  do 
not  regard  as  firm  friends  of  the  United 
States.  I  recognize  that  they  are  imrell- 
able.  and  we  do  not  and  should  not  rely 
on  them. 

But  why  should  we  deliberately  push 
such  governments  into  the  enemy  camp? 
Are  we  better  off  to  have  them  behave 
as  they  do  now  even  though  they  are  vac- 
illating, trying  to  play  off  one  side  against 
the  other,  doing  a  few  things  we  like  and 
a  great  many  things  we  do  not  like,  than 
to  have  them  definitely  wind  up  with  the 
enemy? 

Some  discussions  of  foreign  aid  seem 
to  suggest  that  we  should  run  the  foreign 
aid  program  as  an  exclusive  club  and 
that  only  well-qualified  applicants  should 
be  admitted  to  it. 

The  trouble  with  this  approach  is  that 
the  danger  in  the  world  today  Is  not  from 
the  nice  guys ;  the  stable,  honest,  efllcient, 
and  far-seeing  governments  of  the  non- 
Communist  world  are  not  the  problem. 
Our  difficulties  are  primarily  with  na- 
tions that  have  behavior  problems. 

The  committee  has  tried  to  deal  with 
this  situation.  We  recognize  that  we 
have  spent  more  money  on  unreliable 
and  unstable  governments  in  the  past 
than  was  Justified.  We  are  convinced 
that  our  friends  and  allies  deserve  pri- 
ority over  the  vaccilators  and  the  bar- 
gainers; and  we  believe  that  whenever 
we  give  assistance  to  governments  which 
wc  cannot  depend  on,  we  should  regulate 
the  fiow  of  our  aid  in  accordance  with 
the  discernible  results  which  it  produces. 

Section  306,  at  the  top  of  page  16  of 
the  bill,  requires  the  termination  of  aid 
to  Indonesia  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  furnishing  assistance  is  in 
our  national  interest.  We  have  provided 
total  economic  aid  to  Indonesia  of  $681.- 
500.000,  including  $206,300,000  of  PubUc 
Law  480  salea  We  do  not  want  to  con- 
tinue spending  money  on  a  large  scale  for 
Indonesia  unless  we  can  see  that  we  are 
getting  more  for  our  money.  At  the 
same  time,  we  do  not  want  to  push  Indo- 
-esla  formally  and  permanently  into  the 
Communist  bloc.     It  is  better  to  have 


Sukarno  where  he  is  than  push  him  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

The  amendment  gives  the  Indonesians 
and  our  own  State  Department  notice 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  a  continuation 
of  what  has  gone  on  in  the  past.  At  the 
same  time,  we  leave  the  door  open  so 
that  the  Government  of  Indonesia  can 
look  to  us  if  they  are  ready  to  ttim  over 
a  new  leaf. 

The  committee  has  also  included  a 
provision  to  discourage  naUmts  which  re- 
ceive our  aid  from  waslmg  their  own 
resources  on  neighborhood  quarrels. 
Section  306,  on  page  15  of  the  bill,  pro- 
hibits n.S.  aid  or  sales  under  Public  Law 
480  to  any  country  which  Is  engaging 
in  or  preparing  for  aggressive  military 
efforts  against  the  United  States,  or  any 
coimtry  receiving  assistance  under  this 
act  or  any  country  to  which  sales  are 
made  under  Public  Law  480.  'Tiere  have 
been  too  many  Instances  where  the 
Uhlted  States  has  given  aid  to  countries 
which  have  used  their  own  resources  to 
finance  military  threats  against  their 
neighbors.  These  include  countries  in 
the  Near  East,  India  and  Pakistan,  and 
Indonesia. 

The  committee  has  also  tried  to  tight- 
en up  the  requirements  in  existing  law 
that  U.S.  aid  be  cut  off  to  countries 
which  expropriate  U.S.  property  without 
compensation.  Section  304(b)  on  page 
14  of  the  bill  provides  that  compensation 
must  be  "equivalent  to  the  full  value" 
of  expropriated  property  in  order  to 
make  clear  that  all  elements  or  interests 
of  value  that  make  up  the  total  worth  of 
any  property  expropriated  must  be  com- 
pensated for. 

We  have  also  taken  action  to  prevent 
VS.  assistance  from  going  to  Cuba  in 
the  form  of  voluntary  contributions  to 
United  Nations  agencies.  U.S.  funds 
cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose  under 
the  language  of  this  bill — section  303(b) 
on  page  13. 

The  bill,  section  303(c)  on  page  13. 
also  puts  the  present  and  any  future 
Qovemment  of  Cuba  on  notice  that  the 
United  States  will  hold  it  responsible  for 
compensating  UJS.  citizens  for  property 
expropriated  by  the  Castro  regime  and 
that  Cuba  cannot  count  on  U.S.  aid  oc 
on  a  sugar  quota  until  such  compensa- 
tion has  been  paid.  The  President  is 
given  authority,  however,  to  waive  this 
provision  in  order  that  aid  may  be  given 
temporarily  to  a  new  Government  of 
Cutia  which  might  not  be  able  immedi- 
ately to  make  compensation. 

Although  we  have  done  a  number  of 
things  to  cut  down  the  fiow  of  aid  to  the 
neutralists  and  the  imreliables,  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  the  program  authorized 
by  this  bill  includes  substantial  military 
and  economic  assistance  to  India.  The 
committee  has  reservations  about  the 
construction  of  the  Bokaro  steel  plant  in 
India,  however.  We  did  not  want  to 
enact  a  specific  provision  prohibiting  the 
furnishing  of  assistance  to  such  a  plant. 
but  we  did  call  Mr.  Bell,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  aid  program,  before  us  and  re- 
ceived his  assiirance  that  there  would  be 
further  consultation  with  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  before  AID  financing 
of  this  project  was  approved. 


The  problem  here  Is  not  whether  we 
like  the  present  Qovemment  of  India, 
or  whether  we  want  to  endorse  Mr. 
Nehru  or  express  disapproval  of  his 
words  or  his  actions.  The  hard  reality 
of  the  situation  is  that  we  have  to  decide 
whether  we  want  India  to  resist  Red 
China  or  fold  up.  Without  our  military 
and  economic  aid,  there  can  be  only  one 
answer:  India  will  fold  up. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  point  out 
that  one  lesson  we  have  definitely 
learned  during  the  history  of  oiu-  for- 
eign aid  operations  Is  that  the  way  to 
get  foreign  governments  to  do  what  we 
want  them  to  do  Is  not  to  say  to  them, 
"Do  this,  or  else."  Most  of  the  newer 
and  less  developed  nations  have  behavior 
problons,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier.  Their 
governments  do  not  take  a  broad  view 
and  do  not  think  ahead  very  far  Into  the 
futiu-e.  They  are  inclined  to  be  highly 
^notional  and  to  be  responsible  to  a 
highly  emotional  electorate.  They  are 
perfectly  willing  to  cut  off  their  noses 
to  spite  their  faces. 

It  undoubtedly  would  give  Members 
of  Congress  a  certain  amount  of  satis- 
faction to  include  a  number  of  "you 
don't  get  any  aid  luiless  you  do  what  we 
we  want  you  to"  provisions  In  the  bin,  but 
If  our  real  objective  Is  to  get  the  govern- 
ments to  act  in  accordance  with  our 
wishes,  this  Is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

Now,  let  me  get  to  the  dollars  and 
cents  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  should  remind  you  that  over  half  of 
the  funds  included  in  this  authoriza- 
tion— $1,225  miUion — are  for  mUitary 
aid.  This  amount  is  $180  million  less 
than  the  President  requested.  We  made 
this  cut  with  two  basic  conditions  in 
mind. 

First,  the  committee  believes  that  our 
military  aid  to  Europe  has  not  been 
phased  out  fast  enough.  We  made  a 
rather  detailed  study  of  our  military  aid 
program  to  Europe,  and  a  subcommittee 
report  was  issued  on  this  subject.  The 
countries  of  Western  Europe  should  be 
able  to  finance  their  own  defense  if  any 
countries  of  the  free  world  other  than 
the  United  States  and  Canada  are  able 
to  do  so.  By  cutting  military  aid.  we 
want  to  force  a  more  rapid  curtailment 
of  military  aid  to  Europe. 

We  also  had  in  mind,  on  the  basis  of 
our  own  observations  as  well  as  the  find- 
ings of  the  Clay  Committee,  the  fact  that 
certain  of  the  countries  in  Asia  receiving 
our  military  assistance  are  maintaining 
forces  which  are,  to  quote  the  Clay  Com- 
mittee, "larger  than  required  for  their 
immediate  mission  of  defense  and  not 
large  enough  to  assvune  other  missions" 
and  that  we  have  been  giving  military 
aid  to  certain  other  countries  in  Asia  in 
quantities  larger  than  can  be  Justified 
by  their  contribution  to  oiu*  own  or  to 
free  world  security. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  any 
further  reduction  In  military  aid  can  be 
Justified.  I  cannot  improve  on  the 
words  of  our  own  Secretair  of  Defense: 

single  or  double  pronged,  tlie  thrust  of 
Communist  aggression  Is  still  directed  against 
the  entire  (Tee  world;  and  the  •xpansloolBt 
pressure  of  International  communism  re- 
mains a  constant  threat  to  any  weak  spot 
where  military  vulnerability,  political  Insta- 
bility, or  economic  deprivation  Invites  attack 
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or  •ubvanlon.  Th«  Intonst  of  the  United 
States  tn  ctrenfttMnlng  ruch  weak  spots  U 
bftaed  not  only  upon  avt  traditional  commit- 
ment to  the  prladpl*  ot  freedom  and  the 
right  at  eetf-deCii  mlmtlon  for  all  mankind 
but  aiac  upon  tiM  very  practical  premise  that 
the  security  of  th«  United  States  Is  Inter- 
dependent wltli  that  of  the  rest  of  the  free 
world.  Any  attempt  to  return  to  a  rortress 
America  concept  ot  national  defense  under 
present  circumstances  would  be  a  denial, 
rather  than  an  expression,  of  self- interest. 
It  would  lead,  not  to  self-preservation,  but 
to  slow  suicide. 

Secretary  McNamara  added : 

I  would  like  to  say  this  In  open  session 
That  if  It  was  bsUered  that  our  economy 
could  not  support  the  total  national  defense 
which  we  need  as  a  foundation  for  our  for- 
eign policy — and  I.  for  one.  cant  believe  we 
au-e  in  that  position — if  It  were  believed.  If 
such  a  proposition  was  to  t>e  advanced.  I 
would  strongly  urg*  that  to  the  extent  our 
national  economy  wUl  not  finance  our  na- 
tional security  that  ws  make  the  necessary 
reductions  In  portions  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram other  than  tbs  military  assistance  pro- 
gram. Our  total  defense  budget  In  terms 
of  new  obllgatlonal  authority  approximates 
$03.5  billion.  Wsrs  «•  to  be  requested  to 
cut  that  budget  1800  to  #400  million.  I  would 
strongly  urge  that  cut  be  taken  from  those 
portions  of  the  dafsnss  program  other  than 
the  military  asslstanos  program. 

The  bill  contains  an  authorization  of 
$217  million  for  derelopment  grant  and 
technical  cooperation.  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  $40  million  below  the  Executive 
request.  This  money  is  used  primarily 
for  technical  assistance,  which  Includes 
what  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  point 
4  program. 

The  committee  has  reduced  the  au- 
thorization requested  by  the  Executive 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  by  only  $50 
million. 

Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  $600 
million  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  for 
fiscal  year  1964.  This  authorization  is 
still  In  effect.  The  committee  refused  to 
authorize  a  carryover  of  the  unused  au- 
thorization from  last  year,  so  that  the 
Executive  cannot  have  the  $650  million 
appropriation  which  It  requested  for  fis- 
cal 1964. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  $200 
million  for  the  social  progress  trust  fund, 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the 
progress  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
been  going  slower  than  was  anticipated. 
Nevertheless,  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  has  been  well  expressed  by 
General  Clay  in  his  testimony  before 
the  committee: 

The  United  States  has  committed  itself  to 
this  1200  million  development  through  the 
socUl  trust  fund.  It  has  also  committed  It- 
self to  extending  soma  $000  million  annually 
m  loans.  I  don't  mean  that  these  were  for- 
mal commitments,  but  assistance  of  this 
magnitude  had  been  indicated  In  the  meet- 
ings which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

Already  it  has  been  charged  tn  Latin 
America,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
made  all  this  money  available,  that  the 
United  States  does  not  Intend  to  meet  Ita 
commitments. 

This  has  been  an  Important  charge  by  anti- 
government  and  other  farces,  particularly  in 
Brazil. 


I  am  sure  that  If  we  did  not  appropriate 
this  money  It  would  simply  add  to  ihes* 
charges. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  full  amount  re- 
quested by  the  E^xecutive  for  voluntary 
contributions  to  International  organiza- 
tions and  programs.  Let  me  remind  you 
that  this  money  Is  for  voluntary  con- 
tributions only  and  does  not  include  the 
regular,  assessed  costs  for  US  participa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations  or  its  agencies 
This  authorization  includes  only  $5 
million  for  the  Congo,  all  of  which  is  for 
economic  aid.  The  bill  contains  no 
money  for  the  United  Nations  forces  in 
the  Congo.  The  matter  of  the  financing 
of  the  United  Nations  forces  in  the  Con- 
go is  still  under  consideration  by  the 
United  Nations,  and  any  U.S.  contribu- 
tion will  have  to  be  provided  by  a  specific 
appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

The  bill  does  prohibit,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  making  of  any 
voluntary  contribution  to  any  interna- 
tional organization  or  program  which 
would  provide  economic  or  technical  as- 
sistance to  Cuba. 

The  committee  authorized  $380  mil- 
lion for  supporting  assistance.  This  is  a 
cut  of  $55  million  below  the  E.xecutive  re- 
quest and  is  $15  million  less  than  was 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  last  year. 
Supporting  assistance  is  economic  aid. 
58  percent  of  which  is  programed  for 
Vietnam.  Korea.  Turkey,  and  Thailand. 
These  are  all  countries  maintaining  large 
military  forces  which  are  face  to  face 
with  the  Communists,  and  unless  we  sup- 
port their  economies,  their  military  ef- 
forts will  collapse.  Also  included  In  this 
program  is  money  to  finance  aid  to  cer- 
tain countries  in  order  to  attain  U.S. 
political  and  military  objectives,  includ- 
ing countries  where  we  have  military 
bases. 

The  bill  authorizes  $200  million  for 
the  contingency  fund,  a  cut  of  $100  mil- 
lion below  the  Executive  request.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  during 
fiscal  1963  the  Executive  had  $265  mil- 
lion available  to  It  in  the  contmgency 
fund,  of  which  it  obligated  only  $148 
million  and  returned  to  the  Treasury 
$117  million.  Congress  has  been  putting 
pressure  on  the  Executive  to  use  the  con- 
tingency fund  only  for  unforeseen  emer- 
gencies and  not  to  offset  cuts  made  by 
Congress  in  various  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  record  for  fiscal  1963  indi- 
cates that  this  lesson  may  have  been 
learned. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  committee  has  gone  over 
the  program  presented  by  the  Executive 
with  care.  We  believe  that  m  order 
to  carry  on  the  cold  war  effectively  on 
the  many  fronts  where  we  are  confronted 
by  the  Russian  threat  and  with  the  vari- 
ety of  weapons  available  to  us  and  to 
the  Communists,  we  need  the  funds  au- 
thorized in  this  bill. 

I  am  not  argumg  that  all  is  well  with 
our  foreign  policy  or  with  the  foreign  aid 
program.  Anyone  who  reviews  the  world 
situation  Inevitably  finds  many  causes 
to  be  dlsappomted  and  dissatisfied. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  urge  that  no 
Member  vote  against  foreign  aid  In  order 
to  show  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  world 


situation   in  general  or  with  any  par- 
ticular aspect  of  our  foreign  policy. 

My  fellow  members  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  who  signed  the  mmority 
report  say  they  would  be  in  favor  of  a 
better  foreign  aid  program. 
So  would  I. 

Where  we  are  in  basic  disagreement 
is  a.s  to  what  you  do  to  get  a  better  pro- 
gram. The  bill  before  us  is  the  best 
the  Executive  and  the  committee  can 
produce. 

I  occasionally  hear  uninformed  talk  to 
the  effect  that  this  is  the  same  old  pro- 
gram, and  that  it  is  being  promoted  and 
run  by  the  .<:ame  old  crowd.  The  facts 
do  not  support  this  statement. 

During  the  last  2  years,  the  top  20 
nfficials  administering  tlie  foreign  aid 
program  have  been  changed  and  a  ma- 
jority of  our  foreign-aid  mission  chiefs 
have  been  replaced;  a  new  basic  law  has 
been  enacted  and  our  foreign-aid  opera- 
tions have  been  substantially  reorga- 
nized. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  foreign  aid 
operation  has  improved  and  that  It  will 
continue  to  improve. 

I  am  confident  tiiat  the  overwhelming 
majority  are  in  agreement  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  foreign  aid  is  vital  to  the 
security  of  our  country.  I  urge  the 
House  to  consider  the  bill  carefully  and 
to  perfect  it  in  accordance  with  its  judg- 
ment, but  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree 
also  that  now  is  not  the  time  to  scrap 
the  entire  program,  which  would  mean 
that  our  foreign  policy  would  have  to  be 
completely  redesigned  and  our  military 
strategy  completely  reorganized. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MORGAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  how 
much  of  the  program  that  is  in  the  bill 
now  bt^fore  us  authorizes  outright  grants, 
gifts,  to  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  we  have  a 
development  grant  section,  which  is  in 
the  amount  of  $217  million,  and  most  of 
the  money  in  the  supporting  assistance 
section  will  be  grants.  Nearly  all  of  the 
military  assistance  is  on  a  grant  basis. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  I  am  trj-ing  to  find  out 
how  much  in  the  way  of  outright  gifts, 
excluding  military  aid.  is  in  this  bill. 
Does  the  gentleman  have  any  Idea  of 
what  the  total  figure  or  the  percentage 
of  this  $4  billion  which  will  be  or  is  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  in  outright  gifts 
to  foreign  governments? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No.  I  do  not  have  a 
total  figure.  The  money  for  develop- 
ment loans  and  for  loans  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  which  can  be  used  only  for 
dollar  loans  was  authorized  previously 
and  is  not  included  in  this  bill.  The 
Executive  has  requested  appropriations 
of  over  $1,600  million  for  these  loans. 
The  Executive  is  free  to  lend  any  of 
the  grant  money  whenever  there  is  an 
opportunity. 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  In  the  biU  anyhere  is 
there  any  requirement  or  criteria  in  re- 
spect to  the  internal  fiscal  policies  of 
countries  to  which  these  grants  might  be 
paid,  as  to  whether  or  not  their  budgets 
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must  be  out  of  balance?  Is  It  possible 
here  to  have  gifts  to  countries  whose 
budgets  are  in  the  black  when  we  are  In 
the  red? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  sure  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  take  the  time  to  go  to  the 
desk  and  examine  the  project  books,  he 
will  have  a  ccHnplete  breakdown  of  the 
budget  of  each  Individual  country  where 
grants  have  been  made. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  But  It  Is  not  required 
by  the  terms  of  this  bill  that  their  budg- 
ets be  In  a  deficit  position  before  they 
are  entitled  to  grants  from  our  country? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Not  necessarily.  The 
President  is  required,  however,  to  con- 
sider whether  the  recipient  country  Is 
taking  steps  to  straighten  out  Its  eco- 
nomic affairs  before  making  develop- 
ment loans  or  development  grants. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  So  we  can  get  into  a 
situation  where  we  are  giving  gifts  to 
foreign  countries,  from  a  deficit  here  at 
home  when  they  are  not  operating  at  a 
deficit  themselves.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do  not  have  In 
mind  any  particular  country  where  that 
happened,  but  we  do  give  aid  to  some 
very  shaky  governments.  If  countries 
are  m  a  sound  economic  condition  they 
are  not  likely  to  need  economic  aid. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton  1  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  consideration  of  HH. 
7885,  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  has  been  a  test  of  physical 
endurance  and  emotional  stability.  The 
hearings  alone  consumed  32  days.  The 
expurgated  version  of  those  sessions — 
almost  1,800  printed  pages — Is  here  be- 
fore you.  The  executive  markup  sessions 
covered  19  days.  During  that  time  we 
considered  83  amendments  plus  amend- 
ments to  the  amendments  and  substi- 
tutes to  the  amendments.  The  report 
that  accompanies  the  bill  added  another 
several  days  to  the  time  consumed.  Here 
on  the  table  are  the  six  volumes  sub- 
mitted to  us  by  the  Executive — ^flve  are 
classified  and  one  unclassified,  about  14 
Inches  high,  weighing  some  14  pounds. 
Examine  them  as  you  will.  They  are 
here  for  your  examination,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  turn  to  these  volumes  to 
get  your  questions  answered  if  you  feel 
it  is  important. 

The  ground  rules  under  which  the  pro- 
gram may  be  conducted  have  been  tight- 
ened and  clarified.  The  overall  financial 
reduction,  not  as  great  as  some  of  us 
hoped  for,  has  been  reduced  by  $438,250,- 
000. 

We  bring  it  to  you  with  the  earnest 
hope  that  you  will  consider  it  all  unemo- 
tionally, with  a  real  understanding  of  the 
difficult  and  complex  matters  involved 
and  with  great  good  commonsense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I,  at  this  point, 
thank  our  chairman,  the  dlstlngiilshed 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Mor- 
gan, for  his  never-falling  courtesy,  his 
restraint,  his  bits  and  pieces  of  humor 
that  tided  us  over  many  tense  moments? 
May  I  say  also  that  Chairman  Morgan's 
capacity  for  doing  his  homework,  and 
his  pertinent  memory  has  been  of  great 
value  to  the  committee. 


This  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  commit- 
tee minority  found  Itself  with  six  new 
members.  I  want  to  thank  the  House 
minority  leadership  and  the  committee 
on  committees,  for  the  splendid  results 
of  their  appreciation  of  the  need  there 
was  to  give  us  men  of  capacity,  of  dedi- 
cation, and  of  honest  desire  to  help 
build  strength  Into  our  foreign  policy. 
Each  has  worked  with  a  refreshing  zeal, 
good  to  see  and  we  of  longer  sei"vice  have 
found  them  good  comrades  along  the 
way. 

In  these  few  minutes,  I  do  not  propose 
to  go  into  many  details — these  will  be 
covered  by  others — but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  at  least  a  few  general  comments. 
These  are  based  upon  a  background  of 
long  service  on  this  great  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  have  lived  through 
lend-lease,  UNRRA,  the  Marshall  plan, 
point  4,  the  Truman  plan  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  aid  measures.  I  have 
watched  an  endless  train  of  aid  meas- 
ures. I  have  watched  an  endless  train 
of  aid  administrators  and  their  alter 
egos  step  through  the  revolving  doors  of 
the  coimtless  agencies  that  have  been 
devised,  we  have  been  told  to  Improve 
and  strengthen  the  program,  to  give  It 
new  vigor  and  direction. 

Each  new  director  brings  us  fresh  hope 
that  he  has  something  real,  something 
new.  But  unfortunately  the  lines  spoken 
by  the  witnesses  have  an  all-too-familiar 
ring  and  fervor  of  actors  In  the  annual 
production  of  a  passion  play :  The  world 
situation  Is  precarious — but  it  is  improv- 
ing. Foreign  governments  are  unsta- 
ble— but  if  we  reduce  our  aid  unwisely  we 
Jeopardize  their  stabihty.  Recipients  of 
our  aid  have  Initiated  many  reforms — 
but  these  have  not  yet  taken  hold.  The 
Communist  menaac  is  threatening  us. 
But  we  are  told  Communist  commitments 
are  being  lessened  while  we  carry  on  with 
unabated  zeal.  Our  allies  are  stronger 
economically — but  we  have  commitments 
to  them  that  have  yet  to  be  filled.  We 
can  be  grateful  for  the  modest  efforts 
they  are  making  to  assume  some  of  the 
burden  that  we  have  been  carrying.  It 
used  to  be  a  favorite  sport  of  neutrals 
to  twist  the  lion's  tail.  Now  they  tweak 
Uncle  Sam's  beard — but  at  heart  they 
are  really  friendly.  It  takes  an  extraor- 
dinary combination  of  faith  and  Just 
good  commonsense  to  understand  the 
"why."  the  "what"  and  the  "how  much' 
of  this  program. 

In  the  report  of  the  Clay  Committee 
it  Is  stated  that  we  are  attempting  "too 
much  for  too  many. '  I  think  many 
agree  that  the  accuracy  of  that  state- 
ment has  been  Indirectly  challenged  ty 
executive  witnesses  who  have  given  us 
encouragement  that  the  list  of  recipients 
is  being  reduced.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
almost  100  countries  and  territories  plus 
a  number  of  international  organizations 
and  programs  are  still  helped  under  this 
program.  Certainly  the  executive  re- 
quest refiects  no  sharp  reduction  in  funds 
In  recent  years.  There  is  a  bit  of  arith- 
metical legerdemain  in  all  this.  We 
have  replaced  grant  aid  to  some  coun- 
tries by  the  device  of  development  loans 
made  available  through  this  program. 
Many  of  these  loans  are  of  40  years  du- 
ration at  an  interest  rate  of  three-quar- 


ters of  1  percent.  Our  surplus  agricul- 
tural products,  although  disposed  of  un- 
der the  provisions  of  another  law,  some- 
times supplement  assistance  advanced 
imder  this  bill;  in  other  cases  they  take 
the  place  of  such  assistance.  Regardless 
of  which  form  such  aid  takes,  it  is  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States. 

As  I  look  over  each  year  the  list  of  aid 
recipients,  I  can  only  conclude  that  for 
many  countries  we  are  the  host  to  the 
man  who  came  to  dinner.  And  all  too 
often  we  not  only  plan  the  menu — we 
also  peel  the  potatoes. 

It  is  of  little  help  to  us  in  our  present 
situation  to  draw  our  Inspiration  for 
a  worldwide  development  program  from 
the  success  of  the  reconstruction  pro- 
gram in  Europe.  The  war  disrupted  but 
did  not  destroy  the  political  fabric  of 
European  countries.  Those  countries 
possessed  the  indigenous  talents  and  in- 
stitutions that  could  give  almost  Imme- 
diate effect  to  our  aid.  The  very  absence 
of  these  qualities  In  the  less  developed 
countries  brings  Into  question  the  success 
of  our  present  program.  We  can  talk 
about  the  growth  of  the  gross  national 
product,  about  the  improved  acreage, 
and  the  niunber  of  technicians  we  have 
trained.  But  none  of  these  statistics 
gives  us  a  clue  to  the  internal  stresses 
and  strains  our  aid  produces.  The  irony 
of  our  assistance  Is  that  the  greater  the 
change  it  makes  in  the  economic  life  of 
a  country,  the  more  it  contributes  to  the 
internal  instability  and  thereby  imperils 
any  success  we  might  achieve. 

In  simple  terms  the  problem  we  face 
is  to  make  our  aid  available  at  a  pace 
no  more  rapid  than  the  recipients  can 
use.  We  must  always  remember  that  no 
matter  what  form  the  aid  takes — train- 
ing, construction  or  demonstration  proj- 
ects— it  must  take  root  In  a  culture 
vastly  different  from  our  own.  A  civil- 
ization steeped  in  allegories  will  not 
easily  master  equations.  If  our  aid  Is  to 
be  more  than  an  interesting  Innovation 
in  the  life  of  a  nation.  It  must  be  ac- 
companied by  internal  adjustments  that 
will  invariably  be  painful. 

In  his  remarks  to  Latin  American 
diplomats  In  March  1961,  President 
Kennedy  said : 

Let  me  stress  that  only  the  moet  deter- 
mined efforts  of  the  American  nations  them- 
selves can  bring  success  to  the  effort.  They, 
and  they  alone,  can  mobilize  their  resources. 
enlist  the  energies  of  their  people,  and 
modify  their  social  patterns  so  that  all,  and 
not  Just  a  privileged  few,  share  In  the  fruits 
of  growth.  If  this  effort  Is  made,  then  out- 
side assistance  will  give  a  vital  Impetus; 
without  It,  no  amount  of  help  will  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  i>eople. 

The  Clay  report  expressed  this  thought 
even  more  sharply: 

Our  aid  should  help  create  economic  units 
which  utilize  not  only  limited  Gtovernment 
resources  wisely  but  mobilize  the  great  po- 
tential and  range  of  private,  Individual 
efforts  required  for  economic  vitality  and 
rapid  growth. 

I  know  of  no  valid  reason  why  the  Pres- 
ident's precepts  addressed  to  the  Latm 
American  nations  should  not  be  equally 
applicable  wherever  we  extend  aid.  I  am 
aware  that  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
contains  some  noble  prose  that  suggests 
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this  •pproAcii.  But  hM.re  those  admlnls- 
terlnc  the  law  nade  these  a  ertterl*  of 
our  ftid?  Certainly  not — or  we  would  not 
hare  fhwinced  »  Jet  airport  In  Afghani- 
stan or  built  a  fcjpaw  highway  around 
Djakarta  tn  Imtaneala  or  Indulged  In  a 
multitude  of  other  foolish  projects. 

Our  Ooremment  has  to  mobilize  its 
resources  and  enlist  the  energies  of  Its 
taxpayers  to  keep  this  program  going.  It 
Is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  recipients 
make  any  less  a  contribution.  These  pre- 
requisites for  aid  may.  In  the  long  run. 
proTe  to  be  our  greatest  contribution  to- 
ward their  dereiopment.  "niey  will  tem- 
per the  seal  and  eneourage  the  responsl- 
Mllty  of  the  laadna,  reduce  the  lethargy 
and  direct  the  enerclM  of  the  populace. 
and  glre  a  sense  of  national  purpose 
which  Is  so  often  absent  in  the  emerging 
nations. 

I  tnm  now  to  another  adminlstratire 
practice  that  has  been  bothering  me.  For 
want  of  a  better  term.  I  refer  to  it  as  the 
lack  of  iMlorltles  tn  the  program.  I  tried 
to  explore  this  point  with  the  AID  Ad- 
ministrator but  with  no  success.  Not 
ererythlng  in  life  is  equally  important. 
AH  of  ns  must  make  choices  within  the 
limits  of  our  resources  and  capabilities. 
But  to  the  AID,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
administer  It,  the  program  Is  apparently 
unique  In  this  regard.  There  is  a  studied 
refusal  to  admit,  let  alone  suggest,  that 
some  programs  and  projects  are  not  quite 
as  Important  as  others.  This  makes  no 
sense  to  me. 

We  had  before  us  a  request  from  the 
Bzecuttve  for  authorizations  of  a  specific 
sum  for  each  of  ttie  titles  In  the  act  such 
as  supporting  awlstanee  and  develop- 
ment grants.  TTiat  sum  Is  arrived  at  by 
adding  up  the  Indlrldual  projects  in  each 
country.  We  kmyw  as  well  as  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  program  know  that  the 
amount  authoriaed  and  subsequently  ap- 
propriated will  not  be  Identical  with  that 
requested.  In  their  more  reflective  mo- 
ments the  administrators  must  have  giv- 
en some  thought  to  what  particular  pro- 
gram in  a  partieular  coiintry  will  have 
to  be  reduced  or  dimlnated.  In  short 
they  must  of  neeeeslty  have  set  their  own 
priorities.  But  we  on  the  committee  will 
not  know  until  the  next  annual  presenta- 
tion what  their  judgment  was — if  in- 
deed we  ever  find  out.  Without  such  co- 
operation how  can  we  be  expected  to  act 
wisely  when  It  comes  to  a  cut. 

This  ia  not  an  easy  problem  for  us 
to  resolve.  But  it  must  be  done  if  Con- 
gress Is  to  retain  some  control  over  the 
program.  We  should  require  from  both 
the  military  and  the  economic  adminis- 
trators the  submission  of  programs 
planned  for  each  country  for  the  next  2. 
3.  or  even  4  years  In  a  priority  arrange- 
ment. W"  would  be  advised  that  for  a 
particular  country  health  and  education 
are  of  the  highest  priority,  public  admin- 
istration Is  next,  and  at  the  bottom  is 
a  program  in  transportation.  We  would 
know  what  resources  the  country  is  pre- 
pared to  devote  to  each  of  these.  Thus 
the  Congress  would  have  something  of 
a  balance  sheet  before  it  together  with 
planned  expenditures.  These  facts 
would  be  for  the  Internal  use  of  the 
committee  and  the  Congress  and  not  a 
commitment  to  the  foreign  government. 


Changing  circumstances  may  make  it 
necessary  to  alter  these  priorities  but  at 
least  we  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
think  ahead  and  express  our  Judgments 
before  the  Executive  has  acted.  Had 
this  device  existed,  much  of  our  discus- 
sion about  the  Bokaro  steel  mill  in  India. 
for  Instance,  would  have  been  obviated. 
An  Inquiry  into  our  projected  programs 
for  each  country  would  also  provide  an 
opportunity  to  examine  more  closely  our 
foreign  policy  objectives  toward  that 
country. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  only  a  few  of  the 
administrative  deflclencles  that  I  have 
detected  and  have  suggested  some  reme- 
dies. I  could  add  to  the  list  as  I  am  sure 
anyone  familiar  with  the  program  could 
do. 

It  would  be  easy  to  condemn  the  whole 
foreign  aid  program  on  the  basis  of  its 
shortcomings. 

But  my  concern  is,  and  I  hope  yours 
also,  to  Improve  what  I  believe  to  be  an 
Important  Instrument  of  our  foreign 
policy,  not  to  destroy  it  so  long  as  it  has 
some  use. 

Many  parts  of  the  program  are  vital. 
Through  development  grant  funds  we 
are  carrying  on  important,  even  dra- 
matic work  in  education,  health,  and 
public  administration.  These  are  grass- 
roots activities  that  have  their  anteced- 
ents in  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram. If  I  had  to  choose  between  these 
programs  and  the  costly  construction 
programs.  I  would  not  hestitate  to  choose 
the  former.  They  are  laying  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  durable  and  stable 
societies  can  be  built. 

During  our  hearings  we  heard  the 
testimony,  not  only  of  Oovemment 
people,  but  of  private  citizens  as  well. 
Among  these  were  spokesmen  for  groups 
and  organizations  who  addressed  them- 
selves to  particular  parts  of  the  foreign 
aid  program.  In  their  concern  to  pre- 
sent their  views  on  a  segment  of  the  pro- 
gram they  often  lost  sight  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  entire  program.  One  of  the 
most  thoughtful  analyses  of  foreign  aid 
was  that  made  by  Mr.  John  O.  Teeter 
who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce.  He  was  certainly  not  lack- 
ing in  criticism  but  It  was  a  reasoned 
criticism  accompanied  by  constructive 
alternatives.  More  impressive  to  me  was 
his  succinct  statement  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish. 

I  give  you  his  succinct  description  of 
what  it  Is  that  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish. 

Properly  conceived  and  carried  out.  forelffn 
aid  should,  can,  and  does  promote  the  Ameri- 
can system ;  provide  a  counterforce  to  Inter- 
national communism;  promote  a  responsible 
local  foreign  development,  and  protect  our 
Increasingly  Important  oversea  markets  and 
sources  of  supply,  as  well  as  our  military 
security 

To  those  who  may  wonder  why  we  are 
in  the  foreign  aid  business  at  all,  I  com- 
ment this  simple  declaration  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  reached  a 
point  In  the  administration  of  foreign 
aid  that  gives  us  some  solid  experience 
upon  which  to  draw.  The  time  is  long 
overdue  to  dispense  with  marginal  activ- 
ities and  theoretical  approaches  to  for- 
eign aid.  It  Is  incumbent  upon  the 
executive  branch  to  establish  rigid  stand- 


ards and  to  demand  quality  performance. 
If  the  legislative  frustration  results  in  a 
meat  axe  approcush  to  authorisations  and 
appropriations,  then  It  is  the  obligation 
of  the  executive  to  master  the  art  of 
using  a  scalpel. 

I  fully  expect  to  vote  for  a  number  of 
the  cuts,  some  for  one  reason,  some  for 
another.  But  I  trust  that  the  member- 
ship will  move  with  good  commonsense 
in  an  unemotional  effort  to  remedy  the 
errors,  reduce  the  amounts,  and  so  per- 
mit us  to  carry  on  a  program  funda- 
mentally based  on  our  deep-seated  urge 
to  build  a  better  world,  not  Just  for  our- 
selves but  for  ail  mankind. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Hays  1 . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  Ui  general  debate,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  have  ever  spoken  on  this  in  gen- 
eral debate  before,  to  put  In  the  Rkcord 
some  Information  asked  for  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow]  earlier  in 
the  debate  on  the  rule. 

Speaking  about  the  five  amendments 
that  we  offered  governing  State  Depart- 
ment employees  and  AID  employees,  the 
first  one,  which  deals  with  the  provisions 
relating  to  length  of  assignments  in  the 
United  States,  will  not  cost  a  single  penny 
becau.se  they  will  be  paid  the  same  salary 
whether  they  stay  on  here  for  an  extra 
year  or  two  and  are  assigned  overseas. 

The  second  one.  the  Department  asked 
for  travel  permission  for  the  families  of 
Ambassadors'  dependents.  We  cut  that 
down  to  one  person,  either  the  wife  or 
one  dependent.  In  the  case  of  a  daughter 
acting  as  hostess,  or  something  of  the 
kind.  It  is  estimated  that  will  cost 
$15,000 

The  third  one.  the  use  of  Oovemment- 
owncd  or  leased  vehicles,  this  Is  concern- 
ing use  in  case  of  emergency,  riot,  civil 
disturbance,  and  using  these  vehicles  to 
transport  dependents  of  State  Depart- 
ment personnel. 

There  Ls  no  way  to  estimate  that.  It 
is  actually  estimated  at  zero  dollars  be- 
cause the  only  amount  would  be  a  small 
amount  of  gasoline  which  might  be  used 
in  time  of  a  civil  disturbance  In  some 
foreign  country,  and  it  would  be  so 
negligible  the  cost  would  be  considered 
zero. 

Then  there  are  two  others.  The  one 
on  education  that  he  mentioned.  We  did 
have  a  figure  in  the  report.  I  will  repeat 
that  this  is  for  education  of  children  of 
foreign  service  oflBcers  both  In  the  State 
Department  and  AID  where  there  is  no 
American  type  school  available.  This 
IS  estimated  to  cost  $300,000  a  year. 

The  fifth  one  deals  with  the  working 
capital  and  actually  would  result  in  a 
savings,  at  least;  or  presumably  it  would. 
The  working  capital  where  it  has  be^n 
used  by  other  bureaus  has  resulted  in 
savings  and  that  is  the  reason  the  De- 
partment of  State  wanted  it  to  increase 
cost  consciousness  among  their  em- 
ployees, and  this  would  presumably  save 
some  money. 

I  might  Just  say  a  word  about  one 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  Bow]  objected  to  relative  to 
the  conflict  l>etween  tlie  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  the  Office  of  Security 
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and  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Administration  and  Security.  Actually. 
this  does  fall  somewhat  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary and  somewhat  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
I  talked  this  over  with  the  late  Congress- 
man Walter  and  they  wrote  the  language 
and  we  put  it  in  this  bill.  It  is  almost 
identically  the  language  of  section  406 
of  H.R.  7885.  It  passed  the  House  on 
March  13.  1962.  and  was  presented  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  That 
bill  did  not  pass  the  Senate.  Mr.  Walter 
and  members  of  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
niittee  tliought  it  was  important  and  we 
put  it  in  this  bill  for  that  purpose.  If  I 
may.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  Just 
one  portion  of  the  statement  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I,  too.  have  been  disturbed  by 
the  number  of  administrators  that  this 
program  has  had.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  she  has  used  my  designation  of 
them  as  going  through  a  revolving  door. 
I  do  not  even  mind  that  she  did  not  men- 
tion me  in  this  connection,  but  maybe 
she  did  not  know  I  originated  It,  but  I 
did  use  it  many  years  ago. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  realize  that.  I  apologize 
to  the  gentleman.  I  did  not  know  that 
he  had  used  the  term  before. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  no  patent  on  it, 
but  that  is  exactly  what  the  situation 
has  been.  I  would  Just  like  to  point 
out  that  this  is  Just  about  par  for  the 
course.  This  Is  nothing  new  with  this 
administration.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  previous  administration  in  8  years 
had  five  administrators  and  this  ad- 
ministration In  a  little  less  than  3 
years  is  on  Its  second  one.  I  have  told 
everyone  when  they  came  up  that  they 
would  be  in  a  revolving  door — some 
thought  not — because  this  is  a  difficult 
program  to  administer.  This  is  a  diffi- 
cult program  in  the  sense  that  the  good 
leads  to  be  observed  by  the  mistakes  in  it. 
I  have  been  one  of  the  severest  critics 
of  some  of  the  mistakes  in  the  program. 
I  was  one  who  brought  out  about  the  air- 
port at  Afghanistan  which  I  thought  was 
a  serious  mistake.  But  because  mistakes 
are  the  things  that  get  the  publicity  and 
the  good  things  about  the  program  do 
not — and  there  are  some  good  things 
that  do  not  get  publicity — the  attention 
of  the  public  is  concentrated  on  the 
mistakes.  I.  myself,  when  I  found  out 
about  the  details  about  the  Afghanistan 
ail-port,  I  was  not  sure  that  I  would  have 
not  gone  ahead  with  it  had  I  l>een  the 
administrator.  I  emphasized  that  al- 
though it  looked  like  a  lot  of  money  to 
spend  for  an  airport  that  only  has  about 
300  people  a  week  using  it,  but  the  rea- 
son I  was  given,  and  I  found  this  out 
by  accident,  was  that  the  Afghans  were 
going  to  let  the  Russians  build  it  and  in 
return  would  give  the  concession  to  the 
Russians  to  operate  all  the  airlines  in 
and  out  of  Afghanistan  and  contiguous 
countries,  and  if  we  built  It,  they  would 
give  a  concession  to  Pan  American  and 
airlines  that  would  keep  important  mili- 
tary areas  in  hands  operated  by  Ameri- 
cans. So  this  was  a  decision  that  was 
not  made  on  the  basis  that  I  first  criti- 
cized it  of  how  many  passengers  were 


using  the  airport  in  a  week,  but  on  the 
basis  of  its  military  value  to  the  United 
States.  When  you  put  it  on  that  basis, 
I  feel  maybe  I  had  been  a  little  remiss  in 
my  criticism  because  it  gives  you  an 
entirely  different  look  at  the  picture. 

So  as  the  debate  goes  on  and  we  dis- 
cuss the  amendments,  I  hope  that  we  may 
develop  some  of  these  matters.  As  for 
myself.  I  have  supported  the  program 
with  some  reservations  for  a  long  time 
and  I  will  continue  to  support  it,  but  I  am 
one  of  those  who  believes  that  maybe 
it  should  be  improved  and  I  have  sup- 
E>orted  amendments  in  committee  and  I 
will  support  amendments  on  the  floor 
which  I  think  will  Improve  it. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adahi]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  hereto- 
fore comment  has  been  made  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, and  I  want  to  underscore  and  second 
those  remarks.  He  was  patient,  toler- 
ant, and  fair,  and  I  think  we  could  have 
asked  for  no  more  tolerant  presiding  of- 
ficer. Even  those  of  us  who  differed  from 
him  were  afforded  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  views,  to  present  our  amend- 
ments and  have  them  voted  upon.  I  am 
sure  that  the  members  of  our  committee 
are  appreciative  of  that. 

I  should  not  fall  to  mention  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton],  who  led  us 
on  the  minority.  She  contributed  a  very 
great  deal  to  our  understanding  of  and 
our  participation  in  this  program. 

People  knowing  of  my  opposition  to 
this  program  sometimes  ask  me,  "Were 
any  improvements  made  in  the  bill  this 
year?"  I  would  answer  that  question  In 
the  affirmative.  There  were  several  im- 
provements made  in  the  bill.  Not 
enough.  I  think,  but  improvements  were 
made.  Among  these  Improvements  were 
some  relating  to  a  reduction  in  the  dollar 
amounts,  about  which  more  later. 

Secondly,  we  strengthened  certain  of 
the  anti-Communist  portions  of  the  bill. 

Thirdly,  but  not  to  my  mind  the  least, 
we  did  improve  those  portions  of  the  bill 
which  encouraged  the  participation  of 
private  enterprise  in  these  programs.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  time  after  time  that 
unless  there  Is  a  very  substantial  partici- 
pation by  private  enterprise,  this  pro- 
gram in  the  long  run  will  fail. 

I  think  Members  of  the  House  ought 
to  keep  certain  figures  in  their  minds  as 
we  consider  this  bill  today  and  in  tliC 
days  to  follow.  In  the  first  place,  Mem- 
bers will  recall  that  when  the  President 
sent  his  message  last  January — and  I 
shall  sc>eak  now  only  in  round  numbers — 
he  requested  $4.9  billion  for  this  pro- 
gram. Subsequent  to  the  report  of  the 
Clay  Committee,  that  was  reduced,  I 
think  in  part  a  solid  reduction  and  in 
part  an  illusory  reduction,  to  $4.5  bil- 
lion. As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  action 
of  the  committee  has  brought  this  au- 
thorization bill  now  down  to  about  «4.1 
billion,  a  figure  which  I  think  is  still  too 
high.  There  are  places  where  amend- 
ments can  be  offered  reducing  the  dollar 
values  of  this  bill.  Some  places  are 
fairly  obvious,  and  I  think  Members 
would  want  tto  know  where  amendments 


may  be  offered  which  will  permit  them 
to  vote  for  reductions  in  the  cost  of  this 
bill.  One  such  place  would  be  In  the 
military  assistance  figures.  There  was 
originally  requested  $1.4  billion,  and  it 
was  brought  by  the  committee  down  to 
$1,225  billion.  There  is  still  room  for 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  military 
assistance  portion  of  the  bill. 

The  second  place  where  amendments 
may  be  anticipated  would  be  with  re- 
spect to  the  President's  contingency 
fund.  It  was  first  suggested  at  $400  mil- 
lion, then  reduced  to  $300  million  and 
the  committee  brought  it  down  to  $200 
million.  Having  in  mind  past  expendi- 
tures from  this  fund  I  think  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  a  $50  million  reduc- 
tion in  this  amount  would  still  leave  an 
adequate  amount  for  the  carrying  on  of 
legitimate  puriioses  of  the  contingency 
fund. 

And  thirdly,  another  area  where  sub- 
stantial dollar  reductions  may  be  made 
would  be  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program.  This  program  admittedly  has 
been  slow  in  getting  off  the  ground. 
There  was  previously  authorized  for  this 
year  $600  million  for  the  program.  A 
further  reauthorization  of  unexpended 
funds  of  last  year  in  the  amount  of  $50 
million  w£is  refused  by  the  committee. 
In  other  words,  the  request  was  for  a 
total  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  of  $650 
million — $50  million  refused  and  $600 
million  remaining  authorized.  That  is 
a  point  upon  which  we  may  anticipate 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  reductions 
in  dollars  authorized  for  this  program. 

Now,  what  are  some  of  the  objections 
of  those  of  us  who  oppose  the  bill?  In 
answering  that  I  would  invite  your  at- 
tention to  the  minority  views  which  ap- 
pear in  the  back  of  the  committee  report. 
These  views  also  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  which  was  on  your  desk 
this  morning. 

Those  in  opposition  point  out,  as  we 
have  for  many  years  and  as  General 
Clay  and  his  committee  did  In  their 
report,  that  we  are  seeking  to  do  too 
much  for  too  many  nations  by  this  pro- 
gram. While  it  is  impossible  to  say 
accurately  how  many  nations  will  be 
aided  by  the  program  for  this  fiscal  year 
it  is  a  fair  assumption  to  say  that  95 
of  the  world's  nations  will  be  touched  in 
one  way  or  another  by  the  1964  fiscal 
foreign  aid  program  if  it  goes  through  in 
essentially  its  present  form.  I  repeat, 
we  are  trying  to  do  too  much  for  too 
many  rather  than  sharpening  our  pro- 
gram to  give  particular  emphasis  to 
those  countries  which  have  demon- 
strated that  they  are  our  friends,  to  give 
aid  to  those  countries  if  aid  must  be 
given,  which  have  made  it  clear  that  if 
the  free  world  needs  assistance,  they  can 
be  counted  upon.  To  sharpen  the  pro- 
gram in  that  respect  would  make  it  a 
much  more  effective  instrvunent  of  for- 
eign poUcy. 

Something  ought  to  be  said,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, about  this  business  of  the  pipeline. 
There  is  in  the  foreign  aid  pipeline  as 
of  this  date  approximately  $6.8  billion. 
The  amount  in  the  pipeline  in  recent 
years  has  tended  to  rise  from  a  low  point 
a  few  years  ago.  If  you  take  the  amount 
authorized  by  this  bill,  assuming  it 
should  stay  at  that  level,  $4.1  billion, 
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and  Mid  then  the  amount  In  the  pipe- 
line 9«.S  bilhoa.  yo«  would  have  a  total 
available  for  the  foreign  aid  program  this 
coming  year  of  $10J  billion.  A  refer- 
ence to  the  record  of  miproprlatlons  and 
expenditures  In  reeent  years  will  Indicate 
that  the  rate  Ot  expenditure  has  been 
closer  to  the  $3.5  billion  figure. 

So  It  Is  my  opinion  and  the  opinion  of 
others  who  signed  the  minority  report 
that  we  do  have  far  too  much  in  the  pipe- 
line. We  have  far  more  than  we  need. 
There  would  be  enough  to  carry  this 
program  for  more  than  a  year  If  not 
another  dollar  were  authorized  and  sip- 
proprlated. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
apply  the  same  formula  to  the  funds  of 
the  Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Tee.  I  would  apply  the 
same  formula.  I  would  say  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  pipeline, 
according  to  the  figures  given  in  the  re- 
port. Is  now  at  approximately  $30 
bilUon. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  ftn-ther,  does  the  gentleman  think 
we  could  get  along  this  year  with  a  $22 
billion  defense  budget? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  chairman  will 
permit  me  to  finish  my  statement,  on  a 
Department  of  Defense  budget  of  about 
$50  blllicm  there  Is  a  $30  bUlion  pipeline. 
On  a  proposed  foreign  aid  budget  of  $4.1 
blUlon  there  ii  a  $6.8  billion  pipeline. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mrs.  PRANCKS  P.  BOLTON.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  say  to  the  chair- 
man that  obviouslj  there  is  not  enough 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  pipeline 
to  carry  the  program  another  year.  But 
by  the  same  token  in  the  foreign  aid 
pipeline  there  is  one-and-a-half  times 
enough  to  carry  the  program  a  year.  Al- 
though the  amount  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  pipeline  is  much  greater  in 
terms  of  dollars,  when  measured  relative 
to  the  annual  requirement  it  is  far  less. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
apply  the  same  formula  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  ADAXR.  As  I  recall,  the  pipeline 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  too 
high.  I  would  apply  the  same  standard 
with  respect  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
ciilture  that  I  would  apply  to  the  foreign 
aid  program.  If  it  does  not  meet  these 
criteria.  I  would  have  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  pipeline  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Is  too  great.  I  would 
see  it  reduced  and  I  have  voted  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  does  the  gentleman  think 
the  pipeline  for  the  Department  of  E>e- 
fense  is  too  high? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  do  not.  having  in  mind 
the  total  overall  budget.  And,  inciden- 
tally, the  E>epartment  of  Defense  pipe- 
line has  run  at  about  this  same  level  since 
1956.  It  has  fairly  weU  sUbillzed  at  the 
$30  bUllon  level,  i^us  or  minus.     So  it 


appears  that  is  a  fixed  figure  in  which 
we  may  have  some  confidence. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  pipeline  for  the 
Department  of  £>efense  in  1953  was  $62 
billion. 

Mr.  ADAIR  Yes:  before  1958.  I  will 
say  to  the  chairman  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  pipeline  was  much  higher  and 
I  think  too  high.  But  since  1956  it  has 
been  at  a  fairly  stable  level  and,  in  fact, 
has  been  decreased  when  compared  to 
the  size  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  the  unobligated,  unre- 
served funds  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense are  a  lot  greater  than  those  in  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  that  Department,  as 
in  the  foreign  aid  program,  this  business 
of  unobligated  and  unexpended  funds  I 
think  is  lllusorj',  because  there  can  be 
deobligation  as  well  as  reobligation.  As 
long  as  the  funds  are  there,  they  can  be 
expended. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  figure  of  $8.8  billion 
unobligated  and  unreserved  fund  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  against  a  figure 
of  $100  million  of  unobligated  funds  in 
the  foreign  aid  program  is  quite  a  differ- 
ence. I  just  want  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ference 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  repeat  tliat  tak- 
ing the  relative  figures,  year  by  year.  I 
think  the  Department  of  Defense  carr>'- 
over.  the  pipeline,  is  much  more  reason- 
able It  is  tliree-fifths  of  the  annual 
budE:et. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr,  FRELINGHUYSEN.  This  discus- 
sion of  the  foreign  aid  pipeline  Is  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  Members.  I 
wonder  if  it  is  not  also  true  that  the 
method  by  which  the  moneys  are  used 
is  of  interest.  Is  there  not  a  difference 
between  the  foreign  aid  pipeline,  so- 
called,  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
pipeline  in  that  a  substantial  amount  of 
this  money  is  in  the  form  of  loans'  Is 
not  roughly  $2.5  billion  available  for 
loans.  In  addition  to  loans  of  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress?  Would  this  not 
account  in  large  part  for  the  size  of  the 
pipeline  to  which  the  gentleman  is  refer- 
ring? Those  loans  of  course  are  not 
made  available  until  the  project  is  ready 
for  the  u.se  of  these  funds.  We  are  not 
giving  a  blank  check  to  recipient  coun- 
tries and  thereby  in  some  way  losing 
control  over  it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Which  I  think  is  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  point  that  I 
sought  to  make  earlier,  tliat  we  do  not 
need  the  full  amount  requested  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  this  year. 

As  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out. 
there  is  a  substantial  carryover  available 
for  loans  and.  in  my  opinion,  if  these 
funds  are  used  we  will  not  require  the 
$600  million  program  for  this  year. 

Mr.  FRELINGHTJYSEN.  General  Clay 
Indicated  that  In  his  opinion  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  utillie  the  full  amount 
autfiorlzed  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program. 

Mr.  ADAIR.     Yes. 


Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  My  point  is 
that  if  it  is  needed,  and  if  a  justification 
for  these  loans  can  be  made,  it  should  be 
available.  The  gentleman's  suggestion, 
as  I  understand  it.  is  to  prevent  funds 
from  being  available  even  though  the 
countries  that  would  receive  the  aid 
would  be  ready  to  use  it. 

Mr.  AD.AIR.  My  suggestion  is  that  on 
the  basis  of  past  performance  and  past 
records  we  can  very  clearly  say  that 
there  will  not  be  a  demand  for  the  full 
additional  $600  million.  The  program 
has  moved  so  slowly  we  can  say  almost 
with  certainty,  as  certain  as  we  can  of 
any  program  reaching  into  the  future, 
tliat  this  amount  will  not  be  required 
and  consequently  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man is  now  criticizing  the  authorization 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 
The  gentleman's  broad  criticism  was 
against  the  overall  foreign  aid  pipeline. 

Mr.  ADAIR.     I  criticize  both. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  It  may  be 
possible  to  advance  that  argument  on 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  that  argument  is  applicable 
to  other  parts  of  the  program.  As  I  have 
pointed  out.  there  are  about  $2.5  billion 
in  the  pipeline  for  loans. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Even  assumuig  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  gentleman's  statement,  and 
I  tlunk  It  is  accurate,  there  is  still  much 
more  in  the  pipeline  than  is  authorized 
for  tins  year's  program. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man is  not  drawing  the  conclusion 
ttiat  we  should  not  autliorize  something 
for  this  year's  program  because  there 
is  more  in  the  pipeline? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am  trying  to  draw  just 
that  conclusion,  based  not  only  upon 
last  year  but  the  record  of  our  pipeline 
for  the  past  several  years. 

Just  one  other  thing:  When  this  bill 
first  came  to  us  there  was  a  proposal 
in  It  to  amend  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment was  not  included  in  the  bill  which 
is  before  us  today.  But  I  would  warn 
the  House  this  is  a  matter  we  should 
not  overlook,  as  it  may  be  presented 
to  us  m  one  way  or  the  other  before  this 
bill  becomes  law.  I  am  referring  to  that 
provision  which  related  to  the  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  for  Commu- 
nist-controlled countries.  I  think  our 
committee  did  the  right  thing  in  re- 
moving that  proposal  from  tins  bill,  and 
I  hope  if  it  passes  the  Congress,  we  will 
find  there  lias  been  no  attempt  to  amend 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  tlirough  tlie 
medium  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  pentlcman  from  Wis- 
con.sin  i  Mr   ZablockiI. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  Mr  Chairman,  at 
the  very  outset,  I  wish  to  commend  and 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  genial  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  his 
masterful  stewardship  of  the  legLslation 
before  us  today.  His  ability,  determina- 
tion and  judicious  temperament  were 
continuously  demonstrated  throughout 
the  .several  months  of  hearings  and  com- 
mittee considerations  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1963. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  since  World  War  n, 
the  United  States  has  expended  approx- 
imately $104  billion  In  assistance  to  na- 
tions throughout  the  world.  It  is  imder- 
standable.  therefore,  that  repeatedly  the 
questions  asked  are:  Why  foreign  aid? 
When  will  It  stop?  Is  foreign  aid  truly 
in  our  Nation's  best  interest? 

These  are  natural  questions  because 
foreign  aid.  even  18  years  after  it  was 
initiated,  is  still  a  controversial  issue. 
We  constantly  hear  it  attacked  as  a  give- 
away smd  'money  thrown  down  a  rat- 
hole." 

Much  of  the  controversy  over  foreign 
aid  results  from  widespread  misimder- 
standing  about  our  foreign  aid  program, 
its  purposes  and  its  goals.  This  misun- 
derstanding is  shared  even  by  Members 
of  Congress. 

If  I  were  to  emphasize  one  outstanding 
fact  about  foreign  aid.  It  would  be  that 
the  program  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a 
heartening  success. 

The  success  of  our  aid  program  is  par- 
ticularly substantiated  when  we  con- 
sider, Greece,  Fiance,  and  Italy.  Fol- 
lowing World  War  II  these  nations — and 
others  in  Europe — were  on  the  verge  of 
collapse.  Their  lands  were  devastated, 
their  economies  were  in  ruins  and  their 
people  were  frustrated. 

At  the  same  time  communism  was  on 
the  march.  Already  most  of  Eastern 
Europe  had  fallen  under  Soviet  domina- 
tion. There  was  grave  danger  that  more 
nations  would  be  subverted,  leaving  the 
entire  Continent  under  Soviet  control. 
In  Greece  the  Communists  were  waging 
guerrilla  warfare.  In  Italy  and  France 
they  wielded  much  Influence  as  a  political 
party.  The  loss  of  Europe  seemed  im- 
minent. 

It  was  at  this  time  of  crisis  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  made  the  historic  decision 
to  provide  these  beleaguered  countries 
with  large-scale  economic  and  military 
aid.  This  was  the  United  States  first 
foreign  aid  program,  called  the  Marshall 
plan  after  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  who 
was  Secretary  of  State  at  that  time. 

Prance,  with  $9.4  billion,  and  Britain, 
with  $8.7  billion,  were  the  largest  recipi- 
ents of  this  postwar  aid.  Much  of  it  was 
military  assistance.  It  allowed  these 
wartom  countries  to  raise  and  equip  divi- 
sions to  repel  possible  land  attack  by 
Soviet  Russia. 

Our  economic  help  imder  the  Marshall 
plan  was  largely  in  the  form  of  grants 
or  outright  gifts  as  we  attempted  to  ef- 
fect an  economic  resiirgence  in  this  area 
of  the  world.  Today  few  question  the 
success  of  our  Marshall  plan  aid. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Mar- 
shall plan  aid  saved  Western  Europe  as 
well  as  Greece  and  Turkey  in  the  Near 
East. 

The  military  help  we  provided  proved 
a  deterrent  to  Soviet  aggression.  ThB 
economic  assistance  was  a  potent  weapon 
against  Communist  subversion. 

Today  Western  Europe  is  enjoying  a 
prosperity  which  is  unique  in  its  his- 
tory. Democratic  governments  thrive 
there.  Industry  is  booming.  The  free 
labor  movement  Is  strong.  Imports  from 
the  United  States  are  high. 

The  result  of  the  Marshall  plan  alone 
demonstrates  the  falsity  of  statements 
which  would  have  us  believe  that  Ameri- 


can taxpayers  have  spent  huge  sums  of 
money  for  no  good  purpose. 

What  about  the  basic  question,  "Why 
foreign  aid?"  What  are  its  goals? 
Simply  stated  the  reason  for  and  the 
goal  of  our  foreign  aid  is  to  assist  other 
countries  in  maintaining  the  Independ- 
ence they  desire  and  to  help  develop 
them  into  self-supporting  nations  in 
order  that  they  may  become  equal  part- 
ners in  the  mutual  efforts  to  stabilize 
the  world. 

Testimony  received  by  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  definitely  confirmed 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  help  countries  help 
themselves  achieve  economic  progress 
and  political  stability  under  increasingly 
free  and  democratic  institutions. 

Unfortunately,  these  objectives  are 
Jeopardized  and  deterred  not  only  by 
the  direct  threats  and  pressures  directed 
against  underdeveloped  nations  on  the 
periphery  of  the  Communist  bloc,  but 
equally  by  intensive  Communist  efforts 
to  exploit  conditions  of  economic  and 
social  misery  in  Latin  America,  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Asia. 

The  greater  part  of  foreign  assistance 
has  gone  and  goes  today  to  countries 
directly  menaced  by  Communist  external 
or  interiud  aggression.  This  type  of  as- 
sistance, where  communism  is  a  direct 
threat,  is  unquestionably  an  extension 
of  the  national  defense  program. 

However,  even  where  there  Is  no  im- 
mediate danger  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion or  if  communism  were  not  a  factor, 
assistance,  within  our  means,  to  coun- 
tries that  are  seeking  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic progress  and  political  indep>end- 
enoe  would  be  in  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States.  The  continued  survival 
of  our  own  free  institutions  depends 
upon  the  gradual  development  of  a  world 
community  of  stable,  self-supporting, 
free  nations. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  focus  of 
American  aid  has  changed.  Instead 
of  being  primarily  concerned  with 
strengthening  Evu'ope,  we  have  concen- 
trated our  assistance  on  underdeveloped 
and  poorer  coimtries. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Marshall  plan  in 
1952.  the  emphasis  of  our  aid  programs 
has  been  to  nations  such  as  Korea,  India. 
South  Vietnam,  and  Turkey.  Western 
European  countries  now  receive  no  eco- 
nomic aid. 

For  example,  in  1962.  India  was  the 
largest  UJ8.  aid  recipient,  with  $838  mil- 
lion, bringing  her  overall  total  to  nearly 
$4  billion.  Pakistan  was  next  highest 
with  $439  million,  making  $1.9  billion 
totaL  Turkey  got  $356  million  for  a  $3.9 
billion  total  and  Korea  received  $345 
million,  pushing  its  total  to  $5.4  billion. 

The  bulk  of  the  aid  to  Turkey,  Korea, 
Pakistan  was  in  the  form  of  military 
assistance.  This  aid  is  aimed  at  keeping 
the  recipient  country  strong  against  pos- 
sible Communist  attack.  As  such,  it  is 
directly  related  to  our  own  national 
security. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has 
told  us  that  dollars  spent  for  this  pur- 
pose go  further  toward  insuring  the 
future  welfare  of  the  free  world  than 
domestic  defense  dollars.  To  obtain  the 
same  mill  tear  posture  with  U.S.  forces 
alone,  the  cost  would  be  staggering. 


It  is  distinctly  to  our  advantage  that 
the  countries  which  receive  U.S.  military 
aid,  many  of  them  linked  to  us  by  mutual 
defense  treaties,  are  providing  2  million 
armed  men  ready,  for  the  most  part,  for 
any  emergency.  These  forces  add  ma- 
terially to  free  world  strength. 

Also  related  to  free  world  strength, 
although  not  so  directly,  is  the  foreign 
economic  and  technical  assistance  which 
we  have  given  to  developing  nations  in 
the  form  of  grants  and  loans. 

It  is  an  inescapable  fEu;t  that  the  rich 
nations  need  the  poor  nations  as  criti- 
cally as  the  poor  need  the  rich. 

The  poor  nations  require  the  techni- 
cal and  scientific  know-how  of  the  in- 
dustrialized lands  to  help  their  own  de- 
velopment; the  rich  nations  need  the 
poor  ones  as  sources  of  raw  materials 
and  as  markets  for  their  manufactured 
goods.  For  their  advancement — and 
perhaps  for  their  very  existence — both 
rich  and  poor  nations  need  peace. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  any  assistance 
that  can  be  given  to  hasten  the  peaceful 
evolution  of  the  low-Income  countries 
can  be  counted  as  perhaps  the  best  and 
most  constructive  step  we  can  take 
toward  Insuring  oxu-  own  ecoiK>mlc  bet- 
terment and  national  secinlty. 

For  this  reason,  the  United  States  Is 
providing  assistance  to  97  nations  around 
the  world.  This  gives  rise  to  the  ques- 
tion called  to  oiu-  attention  by  our  col- 
league, my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adaih].  Are  we  at- 
tempting to  do  too  much  for  too  many? 
Obviously,  this  Is  a  legitimate  question. 
The  Committee  To  Strengthen  the  Se- 
curity of  the  Free  World — the  Clay  Com- 
mittee— made  the  following  observation 
of  our  foreign  aid  program:  "We  believe 
that  we  are  Indeed  attempting  too  much 
for  too  many."  The  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  gave  careful  and  full  consid- 
eration to  this  danger. 

The  views  of  the  committee  are  re- 
flected In  the  $438  million  reduction  and 
the  amendments  enacted  to  Improve  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  by  revising 
certain  of  Its  procedures,  Imposing  new 
limitations  on  the  furnishing  of  assist- 
ance and  by  making  a  number  of  modi- 
fications In  policy  directives. 

The  continuing  Interest  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  bring  the  program 
within  reasonable  scope  is  demonstrated 
throughout  the  committee  report.  I 
wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
paragraphs  dealing  with  the  utilization 
of  private  enterprise  on  page  7  of  the 
report,  and  I  quote: 

AID  has  advised  tb«  committee  that  it  has 
in  preparation  a  new  and  stronger  charter 
for  the  Assistant  Administrator,  and  other 
changes  which  will  provide  more  effective 
assistance  to  U.S.  private  sector  generally  in 
underdeveloped  countries.  The  committee 
will  follow  these  clianges  closely  and  weigh 
the  results  in  speeding  economic  develop- 
ment through  private  endeavors,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  burden  on  American  taxpayers. 

Likewise,  regarding  the  complexities  of 
the  Kashmir  question.  The  committee 
carefully  considered  an  amendment  that 
would  reduce  our  aid  to  both  India  and 
Pakistan  tuitU  such  time  as  the  issue  is 
resolved.  It  noted  the  small  but  en- 
couraging   measures    that    have    been 
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taken  by  both  pmrtles  to  remove  this  Is- 
sue. Further,  m  stated  In  the  report, 
the  committee  "win  keep  the  matter  un- 
der continuous  psirlew.  Should  there  be 
no  evidence  of  an  Improvement  in  the 
situaUon.  the  committee  is  prepared  to 
recommend  curtailment  of  aid  to  both 
parties." 

It  Is  also  important  to  remember  that 
the  majority  of  this  economic  aid  Is  in 
the  form  of  "easy  credit"  loans,  not  out- 
right grants.  Further,  contrary  to  pop- 
ular opinion,  these  loans  are  being  paid 
back  as  they  come  due. 

Moreover,  much  of  our  aid  today  is  in 
the  form  of  surplus  agriculture  products. 
Instead  of  storing  these  products  at  huge 
Government  expense  and  allowing  these 
agricultural  products  to  rot  or  be  eaten 
by  rats,  we  are  sending  them,  under  a 
program  called  food  for  peace,  to  lands 
where  starvation  is  rampant. 

In  this  way,  the  United  States  is  help- 
ing to  feed  an  estimated  90  million  needy 
people  around  the  world.  In  some  cases 
this  food  is  sold  for  the  currency  of  the 
recipient  country  and  the  money  used 
for  TJB.  aid  projects  there. 

Here  are  a  few  dramatic  examples  of 
the  effects  of  our  foreign  assistance 
programs : 

In  Nepal,  some  35,000  people  in  800 
villages  were  taught  to  read  and  write. 
810  new  primary  schools  were  started. 
54  new  health  centers  were  established 
and  40  old-style  dispensaries  were  mod- 
ernized. 

In  El  Salvador  about  100.000  people  in 
168  villages  were  provided  with  safe 
drinkirig  water  supplies. 

The  number  of  students  receiving 
technical  educations  In  Sudan  was  In- 
creased  from   1,000   to   2.500   in    1960. 

About  85  percent  of  the  population  in 
Bolivia  was  vaccinated  against  small- 
pox. An  agrlcultiural  credit  program  was 
organized  which  has  extended  thousands 
of  loans  to  small  farmers. 

In  Morocco,  as  a  result  of  U.S.  loans, 
about  5.000  sfangle  one-story  housing 
units  and  about  8,000  small  apartments 
have  been  completed.  An  additional 
4,250  low-cost  housing  units  were  be- 
gim. 

These  are  solid  achievements  of  our 
aid  accomplishments  that  we  as  Ameri- 
cans can  well  be  proud  of. 

Our  U.S.  assistance  programs  have 
been  an  indispensable  element  In  bring- 
ing some  coimtrles  to  the  point  where 
their  economic  development  can  be 
largely  self-sustaining.  In  other  coun- 
tries the  process  has  not  gone  that  far. 
but  great  strides  have  been  made. 

It  has  been  said  recently  that  coun- 
tries containing  one-half  of  the  total 
population  of  the  underdeveloped  world 
are  now  showing  progress  and  promise 
of  the  capacity  to  grow  regularly,  re- 
maining ahead  of  their  population 
growth. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  testi- 
monial to  the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  is  the  degree  and  intensity  with 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  imitated  us. 

Russia  was  late  tn  entering  the  foreign 
aid  field,  doing  little  prior  to  1955.  From 
that  time,  however,  until  about  1962.  the 
volume  and  scope  of  Soviet  aid  rapidly 
Intensified. 


For  example.  Sino-Soviet-bloc-aid 
commitments  amounted  to  only  $11  mil- 
lion tn  1954.  totaled  $1.5  billion  in  1960. 
Bloc  aid  was  extended  to  only  8  countries 
in  1955;  in  1960  to  26  countries  These 
amounts  were  for  economic  and  technical 
assistance  and  did  not  include  military 
aid  or  aid  to  other  Communist  countries. 

In  the  past  several  years,  however. 
Ru.ssia  has  reduced  iLs  outlay.s  for  aid. 
Its  program  has  noticeably  lacked  suc- 
cess and  It  apparently  is  retreating  in 
the  face  of  suprnor  performance  by  the 
United  States. 

Our  example  -and  proddin«^has 
.stimulated  other  devi-lopt-d  countries  to 
join  with  U.S  in  programs  of  technical 
assistance  to  the  emerging  nations  of 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  Foreign 
aid  by  these  nations,  principally  France 
and  Great  Britain,  totaled  nearly  $2  5 
billion  last  year. 

Other  nations,  such  as  Japan  and  Ger- 
many, are  being  induced  to  aid  less  privi- 
leged countries.  These  efforts  are  in 
accord  with  the  directive  of  the  late, 
great  Pope  John  XXIII,  in  his  encyclical 


■Pacem  in  Terris"  that  the  rich  nations 
have  an  obligation  to  assist  the  poorer 
ones. 

How  much  money  is  put  into  assistance 
efforts  by  other  nations  and  how  much 
of  a  load  is  it  on  their  economies?  How 
does  this  compare  with  the  aid  programs 
of  the  United  States? 

Int<>rnational  agency  programs,  sup- 
ported largely  by  contributions  from  the 
more  advanced  governments,  are  increas- 
ing their  assistance  activities.  Twelve 
mdu.strialized  countries — Belgium,  Can- 
ada Denmark,  France,  Germany.  Italy. 
Japan.  Netherlands.  Norway,  Portugal. 
Initt'd  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States— accounting  for  about  98  percent 
of  total  bilateral  public  assistance  from 
fifc  world  sources,  have  joined  together 
m  'he  Development  Assistance  Commit- 
ter -DAC— of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooi)eration  and  Development — 
OKCl>— to  promote  a  large,  more  ef- 
fective and  better  coordinated  flow  of 
aid. 

The  following  tables  indicate  the  cur- 
rent situation: 
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The  table  shows  that  the  U.S.  annual 
aif*  level  rose  $  1 .4  billion  or  7 1  percent  over 
the  6-year  f>eriod  while  the  combined  aid 
level  of  other  DAC  members  rose  $13 
billion,  or  112  percent.  This  clearly  indi- 
cates that  other  Industrialized  countries 
are  increasing  their  contributions. 


The  following  table  compares  the 
United  States  and  the  other  DAC  coun- 
tries combined  and  shows  that  their  aid 
as  a  percentage  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct IS  actually  slightly  higher  than  our 
own. 


AlU  cut  a  percent  of  gross  national  product 
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The  statistics  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  For  example,  the  United  States 
spends  a  much  greater  share  of  gross 
national  product  on  defense  than  do  the 
other  members  of  DAC.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  the  DAC  countries  have  lower 
total  and  per  capita  gro.-s  national  prod- 
uct than  the  Uruted  States  and  some  are 
much  lower.  However,  the  gross  national 
product  figures  of  other  DAC  countries 
are  undersuted  in  terms  of  real  pur- 
chasing power  when  compared  to  the 
U.S.  gross  national  product.  These  and 
other  factors  make  it  difficult  to  find  a 
fully  satisfactory  yardstick  to  mea.sure 
each  country's  aid  effort. 

On  balance,  the  evidence  indicat<'s 
that  the  programs  of  other  DAC  mem- 
bers have  grown  to  significant  propor- 
tions, but  as  the  chairman  of  DAC  stated 
in  his  1961  report  'there  is  scope  for 
sp)ecial  emphasis  on  an  increase  in  the 
aid  effort  of  certain  countries.  ' 

The  stepped-up  assistance  on  the  part 
of  industrialized  countries  to  help  the 
underdeveloped  countries  undoubtedly 
has   a   salutory   effect   on  our   Nation's 


\ . 


willingness  to  continue  and  accept  its 
own  obligations. 

Contrary  to  a  widespread  myth,  the 
American  public  endorses  foreign  aid  by 
a  laruer  margin  today  than  It  did  5,years 
ago.  This  was  confirmed  in  a  recent 
Gallup  poll.  It  showed  that  58  percent 
of  the  public  .supports  the  program  today 
as  a«aln.st  51  percent  5  years  ago.  The 
percentage  of  those  who  are  recorded 
against  the  program  has  declined  from 
33  percent  In  1958  to  30  percent  in  19C3. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  foreign  aid  program  has  been 
near  ijerfect.  There  have  been  instances 
of  waste,  poor  planning,  mLsmanage- 
ment,  and  comiptlon  by  officials  of  re- 
cipient governments.  But  efforts  have 
been  made,  and  are  being  made,  to  u.se 
appropriated  funds  to  the  best,  most  ef- 
ficient advantage. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  our  own 
history  is  strewn  with  examples  of  mis- 
takes, mLscalculatlons  and  projects  un- 
dertaken which  turned  out  to  be  useless: 
canals,      railroads,      road      and      other 
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schones.   Many  of  these  were,  at  least  in 
part,  financed  publicly. 

A  careful  comparison  probata  would 
show  that  our  batting  average  on  foreign 
aid  projects  was  significantly  better  than 
the  record  on  our  domestic  devel(^>- 
ments.  That  is.  of  course,  as  it  should 
be  since  we  now  have  superior  know-how 
and  technical  resources  over  those  days. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  sum  total 
of  our  aid  program  has  helped  the  coun- 
tries of  the  underdeveloped  world  in 
their  efforts  toward  the  productivity,  sta- 
bility and  independence.  I  believe  the 
answer  would  have  to  be  "Yes." 

But  how  about  the  cost  to  the  United 
States?  Is  It,  as  s(xne  critics  charge,  too 
great?    Is  it  about  to  bankrupt  tis? 

AFL-CIO  President  Oeorge  Meany  an- 
swered this  objection  well  when  in  re- 
cent testimony  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  he  pointed  out  that 
foreign  aid  Is  less  of  a  burden  an  our 
economy  now  than  It  was  in  the  past.  He 
emphasized  that  a  large  part  of  the  for- 
eign aid  money  Is  spent  In  the  United 
States. 

Mr.   Meany   cited   these  facts: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
foreign  aid  accounted  for  2  percent  of 
our  national  product.  Today  It  accounts 
for  seven-tenths  of  1  percent. 

Nearly  80  percent  of  the  foreign  aid 
dollars  spent  to  assist  nations  to  buy 
products  return  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  case  of  loans  for  development, 
the  return  is  more  than  90  percent. 

Factories  and  workers  in  many  cities 
and  towns  in  the  United  States  are  bene- 
fiting directly  from  oversea  orders  made 
possible  by  foreign  aid. 

The  aid  program  affects  700.000  TJB. 
Jobs  directly  and  even  more  indirectly. 

For  the  past  several  months  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
been  busy  at  work  on  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1963.  It  contains  many 
proposals  which  President  Kennedy,  his 
foreign  policy  advisers  and  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  In  Congress  believe  to  be 
in  our  national  interest. 

The  bill  provides  limited  military  aid 
to  India  to  allow  that  country  to  arm 
itself  against  the  threat  of  renewed 
Commiuilst  Chinese  aggression. 

It  gives  funds  to  continue  the  all-im- 
portant Alliance  for  Progress,  our  aid 
program  in  Latin  America,  allowing  the 
people  of  that  area  to  achieve  orderly 
economic  growth  and  social  reforms — 
thus  thwarting  the  alms  of  communism 
against  our  neighbors  to  the  South. 

The  legislation  allows  a  small  amount 
of  aid  to  Indonesia,  to  help  that  resource- 
rich  and  ix)pulous  nation  achieve  its 
potential. 

These  measures  are  controversial  and 
will  be  attacked — as  the  entire  foreign 
aid  program  has  been  attacked  from  the 
beginning.  Yet  our  aid  has  paid  off  for 
the  most  part  and  deserves  our  support. 
Therefore.  I  urge.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
H.R.  7885  be  passed  without  any  further 
cuts  or  crippling  amendments. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Bakrt]. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I.  too,  want  to  Join  with  my  other 
colleagues  in  commending  our  chairman 
for  having  been  a  most  marvelous  pre- 


sider  of  our  committee  over  the  months 
and  years  I  have  known  him  and  served 
on  the  committee.  He  has  been  a  true 
inspiration.  Also  I  should  like  to  pay 
my  respects  to  our  ranking  minority 
leader,  tiie  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  Prakces  P.  Bolton]  who.  through 
her  Interest  in  calling  us  together,  has 
welded  us  Into  an  effective  team. 

A  few  moments  ago  we  were  discuss- 
ing why  the  Increase  in  the  pipeline.  I 
would  like  to  clarify  exactly  why  the 
pipeline  today  Is  much  larger  than  it  was 
several  years  ago.  The  reason  for  this 
Is  that  we  did  not  begin  development 
loans  until  1957  when  the  Development 
Loan  Fimd  was  formed.  This  was  the 
first  opportunity  to  get  into  the  program 
of  long-term  financing,  where  we  would 
get  into  large  project  loans.  It  takes 
several  years  for  these  to  get  engineered 
and  during  this  period  of  time  the  money 
authorized  for  a  particular  project  has 
not  been  largely  spent  because  It  has 
been  mostly  engineering  rather  than  con- 
struction of  the  project.  That  Is  the 
reason,  as  has  been  stated,  why  over 
$2  billion  of  this  pipeline  money  is  In 
the  form  of  long-term  development 
loans,  which  was  not  the  case  in  1960. 

In  general  the  question  arises  before 
the  American  people.  Why  shall  we  give 
this  foreign  aid?  So  many  of  us  have 
asked  the  people.  What  would  you  do 
if  you  were  the  Congressman?  And  so 
did  Mr.  Gallup.  And  Mr.  Gallup  has 
answered  it.  He  finds  that  almost  60 
percent  of  the  American  people  favor 
foreign  aid.  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent Westchester  County  which  is  a  sub- 
urb of  New  York  City.  We  claim  in 
Westchester  that  if  we  do  not  have  the 
president  of  each  organization  that  Is 
In  New  York,  we  have  the  chairman;  If 
we  do  not  have  the  chairman  we  have 
the  executive  vice  president,  whether  it 
Is  a  corporation,  an  association,  an  or- 
ganization, or  whatever  it  is.  So  for 
anything  New  York -oriented  I  can  as- 
sure the  m^nbership  that  foreign  aid  is 
favored  by  over  75  percent,  because  this 
Is  exactly  what  the  polls  reveal  in  this 
area.  Therefore,  I  would  say  that  since 
New  York  is  often  known  to  be  the  busi- 
ness center,  the  nerve  hub  of  the  Na- 
tion, this  is  a  substantial  indication  of 
the  general  thinking  of  the  leadership  of 
the  Nation. 

What  Is  the  percent  of  our  foreign 
aid  today  in  relation  to  where  it  was 
when  we  started  In  1948?  In  1948  we 
gave  2  percent  of  our  national  income 
for  foreign  aid.  Today  we  give  one- 
quarter  of  that  amount.  We  give  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  our  national  income 
for  foreign  aid.  So,  we  have  cut  down 
our  percentages,  even  though  the 
amounts  may  still  be  rather  sizable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  happens  to  our 
dollars  when  they  leave  this  country  or. 
shall  we  say,  when  they  are  authorized 
and  appropriated  in  the  business  of  for- 
eign aid?  I  have  heard  over  and  over 
again  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  speak 
of  a  give-away  program.  This  Is  not  a 
give-away  program  at  all.  I  can  assure 
the  membership  that  80  percent  of  every 
dollar  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  comes  back 
to  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  pur- 
chases in  this  country.     There  are  over 


1  million  Jobs— 1  million  Jobs— which 
have  been  attributed  to  the  purchases 
under  our  aid  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  have  only  10  minutes, 
but  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  happens  to  that 
other  20  percent  of  that  dollar? 

Mr.  BARRY.  The  great  amount  of 
that  20  percent  also  comes  back  to  us  in 
indirect  ways  but  80  percent  is  returned 
directly  under  the  provisions  which  we 
place  in  our  contracts  to  the  effect  that 
the  purchases  be  made  in  this  country. 
However,  a  great  deal  of  the  remaining 
20  percent  comes  back  indirectly  In  this 
program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  am  very  glad  for,  and 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's,  inquiry.  I 
will  not  yield  further  on  that  point,  since 
we  must  move  on,  but  I  will  yield  on 
something  else  if  the  gentJ^nan  wishes. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard 
some  talk  about  the  Bokaro  steel  plant 
and  the  membership  will  hear  this  a  little 
later  when  we  go  through  the  bill.  But 
let  me  answer  Mr.  Drew  Pearson,  if  I 
may,  who  made  a  rather  scathing  attack 
on  the  only  other  steel  mill  that  the 
United  States  has  ever  caused  to  be  built 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Now,  this  Is  sur- 
prisingly true.  None  of  our  large  steel 
companies  have  ever  been  interested  in 
forming  subsidiaries  any  place  in  the 
world.  But  we  do  have  a  steel  plant  in 
Turkey.  This  was  one  of  the  early  de- 
velopment loan  projects. 

Mr.  Pearson,  day  before  yesterday  in 
his  editorial  made  iimuendoes  and  his 
alleged  facts  which  are  erroneous. 
No.  1 ,  the  steel  mill  In  Turkey  was  never 
considered  to  be  a  $129  million  project 
which  he  alleged  it  to  be.  When  the  con- 
tract was  signed  by  AID,  the  cost  was 
$234  million.  In  his  article  he  assimies 
that  the  project  is  costing  double  what 
it  was  planned  to  cost.  This  is  not 
true.  The  development  loan  fund  was 
originally  to  provide  $129.6  million  of  the 
$234  million.  The  sum  of  $98.6  million 
is  repayable  in  Turkish  lira  at  interest  of 
5%  percent  over  a  20-year  period.  The 
sum  of  $31  million  was  to  be  payable  in 
dollars  at  the  same  rate  and  on  the  same 
terms.  But  Mr.  Pearson  is  absolutely  in- 
correct in  saying  that  the  steel  mill  will 
cost  almost  double  the  amount  originally 
intended. 

Now.  we  have  done  some  work  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  this  year.  I 
brought  to  your  attention  an  amend- 
ment which  you  beat  down  last  year  to 
change  the  zloty  rate  In  Poland  so  that 
our  American  personnel  over  there  could 
get  55  zlotys  for  every  dollar  of  pay  that 
they  receive.  This  year  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell]  put 
this  amendment  into  the  hopper,  and  I 
am  very  happy  to  report  to  the  member- 
ship that  it  successfully  passed  the  com- 
mittee and  we  hope  that  when  it  comes 
to  the  fioor  it  will  continue  to  have  the 
support  of  the  membership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  fea- 
tures about  this  idill  on  which  the  mem- 
bership will  have  many  questions. 
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I  can  say  I  h«v«  never  worked  with 
a  group  of  more  untirtnc.  vigorous  and 
dedicated  people  as  we  have  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  while 
I  am  on  the  subject  I  have  heard  much 
criticisms  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  which  I  do  not  think  is  war- 
ranted. I  do  not  think  a  man  has  to  be 
considered  a  liberal  In  order  to  vote  for 
the  foreign  aid  bilL  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  a  man's  political  philosophy 
whether  he  is  a  liberal,  ultralibcrai  or 
whatnot.  It  is  whether  you  believe  that 
foreign  aid  is  a  major  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  our  country  to  keep  this  world 
free  from  Commimist  domination.  That 
is  what  it  means  to  me.  It  means  more 
to  me  as  a  weapon  for  the  security  of 
this  Nation,  for  my  children  and  their 
children  than  any  other  one  thing  we 
put  through  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  time  when  we  win 
friends  not  by  buying  their  friendship 
nor.  because  it  is  a  giveaway  program. 
This  is  a  "show-how"  program  where 
we  take  our  technological  and  our  in- 
dustrial genius,  and  we  go  into  a  coun- 
try and  say  on  a  20-year  basis  you  can 
do  this  if  you  will  follow  us.  These  are 
the  countries  that  do  not  have  the  kind 
of  technology  we  have  and  this  is  an 
area  where  Americana  can  contribute 
as  much  to  the  world  as  we  have  learned 
how  to  contribute  to  each  other.  I 
strongly  urge  adoption  of  the  bill  by 
every  Member  who  sincerely  wants  to 
avoid  the  pitfalls  of  former  generations 
when  the  economic  imbalance  of  world 
economic  benefits  have  led  to-wars. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut  [Mr.  MOHSOAN]. 

Mr.  MONAQAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur- 
ing the  statement  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  [Mr. 
Morgan],  a  question  was  asked  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Wyvan  ]  as  to  the  standards  that  might 
exist  with  relation  to  regulate  grants  un- 
der this  program.  I  should  like  to  be- 
gin by  expanding  on  the  reply  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mor- 
GAM]  gave  because  It  Is  Important  to  the 
understanding  of  this  legislation  and  of 
the  program. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  four 
places  in  the  existing  law  there  are 
standards  set  out  that  control  the  ad- 
ministration of  funds  under  this  act. 
The  first  one  appears  in  section  102, 
which  is  the  statement  of  policy.  The 
one  that  is  most  nearly  In  point  appears 
in  section  211  and  concerns  the  general 
authority  of  the  President  to  make  de- 
velopment grants.  In  that  section  it  pro- 
vides the  factors  that  the  President  must 
take  Into  accoimt  before  grants  are  made. 
Briefly,  they  are:  First,  whether  the  ac- 
tivity gives  reasonaUe  promise  of  con- 
tributing to  the  development  of  programs 
directed  toward  social  progress. 

Second,  consistency  of  the  activity  with 
other  development  activities. 

Third,  the  economic  and  technical 
soundness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed. 

Fourth — a  very  important  one — the 
extent  to  which  the  recipient  country  Is 
showing  a  responsiveness  to  the  vital 
economic,  political  and  social  concerns  of 
its  people,  and  demonstrating  a  clear  de- 


termination to  take  effective  self-help 
measures  and  a  willingness  to  pay  a  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  programs  under  tills 
UUe. 

Fifth,  the  possible  adverse  effects  upon 
the  U.S.  economy,  with  special  reference 
to  areas  of  substantial  labor  .surplus  and 
this  concerns  depressed  areas  related 
problems. 

Sixth,  the  effect  on  our  balance-of- 
payments  position. 

Seventh,  whether  such  activity  could 
be  financed  through  a  development  loan. 

So  all  these  thing.s  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  President  before 
any  development  grant  is  made  under 
this  program  It  is  not  unrestricted  and 
not  unconditional- 
There  are  two  other  sections  One  is 
section  251  and  the  other  one  i.s  section 
201. 

In  addition,  there  are  the  .standard.s 
imposed  by  the  Judgment  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  itself.  We  must  remember 
that  $90  million  remain  unexpended 
from  the  Alliance  for  Progress  appropria- 
tions of  fiscal  1963  due  to  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Executive  to  spend  funds 
without  adequate  guarantees  from  re- 
cipient countries  that  the  money  would 
be  constructively  spent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  H.R.  7885 

The  foreign  assistance  program  re- 
mains a  vital  tool  in  the  armory  of  our 
foreign  policy  weapons  in  spite  of  its 
many  defects  of  operation. 

In  today's  world,  one  shudders  to  think 
of  the  alternative  If  we  were  not  flanked 
by  an  independent  and  prosperous  West- 
ern Europe,  and  assisted  by  the  armed 
strength  of  countries  like  free  China, 
Greece,  and  Turkey,  or  if  we  were  not 
holding  out  some  hope  of  eventual  prog- 
ress to  the  underprivileged  countries  of 
Latin  America. 

The  results  which  have  been  achieved 
In  Western  Elurope.  the  military  defen.ses 
which  bound  the  Communi.st  empire,  and 
the  encouragement  and  stimulation  of- 
fered by  the  Alliance  for  Progress  have 
all  arisen  from  our  oversea  aid  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  We.st^rn 
Europe  was  saved  from  communism 
through  the  Marshall  plan,  and  through- 
out the  world,  other  countries,  like  Spain, 
and  free  China  have  been  lifted  to  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  through  our  help. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  program 
has  not  had  its  faults. 

Many  of  the  conceptions  have  been  too 
grandiose  and  frequently  there  has  been 
a  broad  gap  between  the  concept  of  the 
program  and  its  performance.  Many 
times  the  administrators  have  been  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  required  standard 
of  performance.  Some  of  the  programs 
have  been  dismal  failures 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
there  is  no  room  for  a  properly  admin- 
istered program.  I  realize  that  .some  peo- 
ple feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  such 
a  program  and  I  will  admit  that  there  is 
some  evidence  to  justify  this  conclusion. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  am  not  ready  to 
terminate  the  program.  I  have  great 
confidence  in  the  new  Administrator. 
David  Bell,  and  I  believe  that  he  should 
have  an  adequate  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise over  the  AID  agency  the  firm  control 
of  which  he  is  capable.    I  say  this  with 


full  realization  of  the  rising  feeling  of 
disenchantment  that  exists  in  the  coun- 
try about  this  program.  I  also  empha- 
size my  feeling  that  the  opposition  will 
continue  unless  firm  administrative  re- 
forms are  instituted. 

The  current  bill  is  significant  in  that 
it  does  look  with  a  constructively  critical 
eye  upon  the  foreign  aid  program.  To 
bftiin  with,  the  total  amount  of  the  bill 
r»'pie.sents  a  reduction  by  the  committee 
of  nearly  a  billion  dollars  under  the  ini- 
tial Executive  request  and  nearly  a  half 
billion  dollars  under  the  Executive  re- 
quest of  April  1963.  This  total  is  only 
.slightly  above  the  1963  appropriation  of 
$3  9  billion  Thus,  the  committee  has 
ixfTcised  responsibility. 

I  do  not  refer  to  this  program  as  "for- 
eign aid"  because  in  a  monetary  sense, 
for  the  most  part,  it  does  not  represent 
a  sending  of  currency  out  of  the  United 
States.  A  very  material  part  of  the 
funds  of  this  program  for  military  and 
economic  assistance  are  spent  right  here 
in  the  United  States.  It  is.  therefore, 
erroneous  to  assume  that  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  is  caused  in  a  major 
degree  by  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
there  is  not  some  impact  upon  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit  from  the  pro- 
Liram.  and  in  this  connection  I  suggested 
a  provision  that  is  now  contained  in  the 
bill  which  requires  that  the  President. 
b«'fore  authorizing  an  investment  guar- 
antee against  loss  by  an  American  in- 
vestor, should  consider  the  impact  on  our 
foreign  payments  deficit  of  any  funds 
that  might  be  expended  under  such 
guarantee.  Our  balance-of-paymenLs 
situation  is  serious  enough  to  require 
continuous  vigilance. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  foreign  aid  program  is  an  imperfect 
tool  Through  it,  we  are  necessarily 
dealing  with  areas  of  the  world  that  have 
unstable  governments  or  shaky  econ- 
omies. It  is  unrealistic,  therefore,  to 
expect  perfection  of  performance,  or 
complete  and  undeviating  agreement 
with  our  policies  any  more  than  we  ex- 
pect it  or  find  it  in  our  defense  programs. 
These  countries  usually  constitute  the 
battle  areas  between  the  forces  of  com- 
muni.sm  and  the  free  world,  and  we 
must  expect  that  some  of  our  decisions 
will  be  mistaken  and  some  of  our  best 
laid  plans  will  go  agley. 

In  this  connection.  I  want  to  say  a 
word  in  .support  of  the  people  in  the 
State  Department.  Some  Irresponsible 
people  foster  the  belief  that  the  State 
Department  is  composed  of  people  who 
are  .secretly  plotting  to  undermine  the 
United  States  and  weaken  our  p>osition 
in  the  world.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  While  I  differ  with  some 
of  the  directions  which  our  foreign  policy 
has  taken  and  I  recognize  that  officials 
in  the  Department  of  State  can  make 
mistakes,  like  every  one  else.  I  am  con- 
fident that  differences  of  opinion  exist 
within  the  Department  itself  and  are 
fully  expressed,  and  that  the  policies 
which  are  arrived  at  are  decided  upon 
because  they  are  considered  to  be  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

There  Is  one  disturbing  tendency 
which  has  made  itself  felt  in  connection 
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with  this  bill.  This  is  a  growing  attempt 
to  operate  details  of  policy  from  the 
*  Congress.  While  I  do  not  maintain  that 
a  broad  policy  directive  should  not  be 
laid  down  by  the  Congress,  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  mistake  to  become  involved  too 
deeply  in  minor  details  of  policy  or  of 
performance.  The  Constitution  places 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  and  we  should 
not  lightly  trespass  upon  this  authority. 
In  many  instances,  we  are  acting  upon 
imperfect  knowledge  and  we  certainly 
are  assuming  a  great  responsibility  in 
any  shotgun  approach  which  opposes  a 
policy  carefully  considered  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  discussion 
without  pointing  to  a  very  significant 
section  of  this  bill.  This  is  the  part 
which  deals  with  Improvements  in  the 
administration  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Foreign  Service  itself.  Al- 
though many  of  these  provisions  are  of 
a  housekeeping  natiire  and  cover  assign- 
ments, transportation,  and  similar  mat- 
ters, some  of  them,  such  as  that  of  im- 
proving educational  opportunities  for 
Foreign  Service  children,  go  to  the  very 
basis  of  maintaining  the  morale  of  our 
Foreign  Service  officers  and  are  of  vital 
Importance  to  our  foreign  policy.  These 
represent  a  great  step  forward. 

There  are  many  other  important  con- 
siderations in  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  they  will  be  covered  by  other  speak- 
ers. This  is  an  authorization  bill  and 
the  details  of  appropriations  still  remain 
to  be  considered  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  believe  that  in  H.R.  7885 
we  have  provided  that  committee  with  a 
solid  basis  on  which  to  build. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again,  with  the  seeming  inevitability  of 
death  and  taxes,  we  are  engaged  in  the 
annual  command  performance  of  au- 
thorizing a  raid  upon  U.S.  citizens  for  the 
purpose  of  dishing  out  over  the  world 
another  $4  billion  of  their  money. 

It  makes  no  difference  that  more  than 
$100  billion  of  our  tax  dollars  have  al- 
ready been  spewed  out  to  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  earth ;  that  this  Nation 
has  a  Federal  debt  of  more  than  $306 
billion,  the  Treasury  is  busted,  our  gold 
reserves  are  at  the  lowest  point  since 
1939.  and  foreign  currencies  are  being 
bought  in  an  attempt  to  bolster  the  sag- 
ging dollar  in  the  international  money 
markets.    The  phony  show  must  go  on. 

Personally,  and  up  to  this  point,  I 
have  found  this  year's  performance 
unusual  in  two  respects. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  first  year 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  and  I  hasten  to 
.say  that  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgak],  has 
been  uniformly  fair  to  me  as  I  believe  he 
has  been  to  all  members  in  the  conduct 
of  hearings.  But  I  quickly  became 
aware  that  the  committee  has  an  "open 
door"  policy — open  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, that  Is.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
the  door  is  closed  to  others.  It  Is  to  say 
that  the  latch  and  the  hinges  are  kept 
well  oiled  for  the  emissaries  of  the  State 
Department  and  executive  branch. 


Let  me  amplify.  When  the  committee 
went  into  executive  session  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amending  the  bill,  it  was  amazing 
to  discover  that  each  of  the  first  few 
amendments  offered  was  accompanied  by 
what  was  called  a  State  Department 
"position  paper."  In  other  words,  when 
an  amendment  was  offered  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  was  immediately 
handed  a  printed  copy  of  the  views  of 
the  biu-eaucrats  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment; whether  the  amendment  should 
or  should  not  be  approved. 

CALL    or   THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count.  Eighty -one  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quonmi.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

Eighty-one  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[Roll  No.  128] 

Abele 

Gray 

Puclnskl 

Ayrw 

Healey 

Rich 

Baring 

Hoeven 

Riehlman 

Boiling 

Hoffman 

Roberts.  Ala 

Bolton, 

Hollfleld 

Senner 

Oliver  P. 

Hull 

SheUey 

Brootnfleld 

Karth 

Sbeppard 

Buckley 

Kllbum 

Short 

CeUer 

Long.  La. 

Smith,  Va. 

Comum 

Madden 

Steed 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Trimble 

DawBon 

O'Brien.  111. 

Wlckersbam 

Disss 

Osmers 

Wldnall 

Bdwiutls 

Ostertag 

Williams 

KUnrorth 

Pillion 

Younger 

OrabowBkl 

PoweU 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resmned  the  chair, 
Mr.  Rains,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill, 
H.R.  7885,  and  finding  Itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  387  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  the  time  the 
point  of  order  of  no  quonmi  was  made, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] 
was  addressing  the  Committee  and  had 
consumed  2  minutes  of  the  10  minutes 
that  had  been  yielded  to  him. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  recog- 
nised. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  quorum  call  was  made,  I  was  dis- 
cussing the  fact  that  I  am  a  new  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  as  a  result  of  service  on  the  commit- 
tee, I  have  become  acquainted  with  some 
of  Its  procedures. 

When  the  committee  went  into  exec- 
utive session  for  the  purix>se  of  amend- 
ing the  pending  bill.  It  was  amazing  to 
discover  that  each  of  the  first  few 
amendments  offered  was  accompanied 
by  what  was  called  a  State  Department 
"position  paper."  In  other  words,  when 
an  amendment  was  offered,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  was  Immediately 
handed  a  printed  copy  of  the  views  of  the 
bureaucrats  in  the  State  Department,  as 
to  whether  the  amendment  should  or 


should  not  be  approved.  Having  had 
only  a  few  years  experience  in  Congress, 
and  never  having  been  confronted  with 
this  procedure  in  any  other  committee, 
I  gained  the  impression  that  position 
papers  had  long  been  a  way  of  life  in 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  might  even  be  fashionable. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  might  advise  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  this  was 
started  in  1953  and  has  continued  up 
until  this  year  of  1963. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

So.  having  several  amendments  to 
offer,  and  not  wishing  to  be  unfashion- 
able, I  asked  our  distinguished  chairman 
if  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  go 
hat-in-hand  to  the  State  Department 
and  ask  that  they  please  supply  position 
papers  to  accompany  submission  of  my 
amendments.  Mr.  Morgan  informed  me 
that  woiild  not  be  necessary  in  my  case, 
and  shortly  thereafter  the  crank  on  the 
mimeograph  machine  in  the  State  De- 
partment was  apparently  broken  or  lost 
for  the  supply  of  position  papers  van- 
ished, never  to  return. 

There  remained,  however,  a  room  next 
to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  room 
in  which  was  anchored  four  or  five  emis- 
saries of  the  State  Department  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
every  day  the  committee  was  in  executive 
session.  They  were  separated  from  the 
committee  only  by  a  door  which,  inci- 
dentally, contained  an  air  ventilating 
panel. 

It  is  out  of  this  atmosphere  of  unusual 
helpfulness  on  the  part  of  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  and  his  hirelings  that  this 
bill  comes  to  you  today.  And  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  this  helpfulness 
has  contributed  in  no  small  part  to  the 
$4.1  billion  authorization  with  which  you 
are  confronted  in  this  bill.  I  trust  that 
at  least  some  of  you  will  want  to  express 
your  sentiments  with  resr>ect  to  this 
helpfulness  when  we  get  to  the  5 -minute 
rule  and  the  amending  process. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  the  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation  about  which 
I  would  like  to  comment.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  times  in  the  last  15  years  in 
the  consideration  of  the  global  giveaway 
program  that  unidentified  planes  have 
not  been  reported  in  the  skies,  or  un- 
identified submarines  lurking  off  our 
shores.  In  other  years,  when  Congress 
showed  even  feeble  signs  of  shaking  off 
this  monstrosity,  it  was  fashionable  to 
concoct  a  phony  crisis  or  emergency. 

Having  spent  more  than  $100  billion  to 
win  friends  and  influence  people  against 
commimism  we  now  find  the  Commu- 
nists with  a  warplane,  submarine,  and 
missile  base  a  scant  90  miles  off  our 
shores.  Do  you  remember  how  we  were 
told  a  year  ago  of  the  great  contribution 
the  foreign  giveaway  program  had  made 
to  the  containment  of  conunimism?  To- 
day Cuba  is  the  beachhead  for  the  export 
of  communism  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  has  brought  Russian  troops, 
warplanes.  submarines,  and  missiles  to 
our  doorstep.  Does  anyone  wish  to  deny 
it? 
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And  then  there  are  the  pictures  of  the 
reeent  slgnlnt  of  the  limited  test  tNm 
— leement  tn  Bioaeow.  The  pictures  of 
American  and  OommunLst  Russian  offi- 
cials, champagne  and  vodka  glasses  In 
hand,  beaming  at  each  other — friendly 
and  joTlal.  aooordlnff  to  the  news  re- 
porters— should  make  it  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  engineer  a  synthetic  crisis 
or  emergency  In  behalf  of  this  bill. 

This  legislation  when  it  first  received 
the  blessing  of  the  administration  car- 
ried a  price  tag  of  $4-9  billion.  For  some 
strange  reason,  never  adequately  ex- 
plained, the  New  Frontier  lopped  $400 
million  off  its  own  Inflated  asking  price. 
Then  Secretary  of  State  Rusk.  In  his 
first  appearance  before  the  committee  on 
April  5,  had  the  effrootery  to  say  that  if 
Congress  cut  off  $400  million  it  would  be 
cooperating  with  Oommunist  global  stra- 
tegy. With  Rusk  axMl  his  power  hungry, 
free-spending  aaoociates  In  the  State  De- 
partment It  Is  the  okl.  oM  story  of  do  not 
do  as  we  do  but  do  aa  we  si^rand  you 
will  not  be  smeared  with  having  given 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  Communists. 

With  more  than  $0  billion  in  the  for- 
eign handout  plpeUne  as  of  last  July  1. 
this  bill  still  c<mtaln8  far  too  much  fat. 
The  American  people,  staggering  under 
a  public  and  private  debt  of  more  than 
a  trillion  dollars,  are  sick  and  tired  of 
the  blandishments  they  get  from  Wash- 
ington that  it  la  their  responsibility  to 
police  and  wet-nurse  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  are  fast  becoming  aware 
that  the  more  than  $100  billion  already 
frittered  away  on  global  giveaways  has 
served  largely  to  tighten  the  yoke  of  debt 
and  taxes  around  their  necks,  and  even 
more  importantly,  the  necks  of  their 
children. 

They  ask :  "What  is  the  Image  we  are 
trying  to  create  In  other  lands  when  we 
give  evidence  every  day  that  we  are  in- 
capable of  properly  managing  our  own 
affairs?**  When  year  after  year  we 
plunge  deeper  into  debt— a  debt  that  is 
more  than  the  total  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  day  and  the  hour  is  at  hand  to 
begin  the  process  of  ending  this  foolish 
notion  that  it  la  within  the  capability 
of  the  American  people  to  solve  all  the 
problems  of  the  world,  avert  bankruptcy, 
and  preserve  the  Republic. 

A  number  of  amendments  will  be  of- 
fered, not  only  to  further  reduce  the 
spending  under  the  biU,  but  to  place  re- 
strictions and  limitations  on  the  admin- 
istration. 

I  urge  you  to  support  such  amend- 
ments and  begin  the  process  that  will  be 
necessary  to  properly  embalm  and  even- 
tually lay  to  rest  this  expensive  product 
of  a  bad  dream. 

Mr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OROes.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CHELF.  In  other  words,  we  are 
spending  money  we  have  not  got  on  peo- 
ple we  do  not  know,  to  impress  people 
who  hate  our  guta;  Is  that  about  right? 
Mr.  QROeS.  That  is  about  right;  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr  GROSS.    I  yield. 


Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
completely  astounded,  to  say  the  least, 
to  read  the  language  of  the  report  on 
page  22,  the  last  sentence  of  the  next  to 
the  last  paragraph.  I  read  to  the  gentle- 
man from  the  report : 

Furthermore,  the  less  developed  countries 
tend  more  readily  to  accept  assistance  when 
It  la  channeled  through  multilateral  orga- 
nizations of  which  they  are  members. 

I  ask  the  gentleman,  are  we  actually 
having  difficulty  In  getting  the  recipients 
of  this  foreign  aid  to  accept  it? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  was  not  consulted  on  the 
majority  report.  I  assume  the  gentle- 
man is  reading  from  the  majority  re- 
port? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  am  reading  verbatim 
from  the  majority  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  prefer  that 
someone  on  the  majority  side.  Demo- 
crat or  Republican,  attempt  to  answer 
since  that  is  their  language.  No,  we  are 
having  not  one  bit  of  difficulty.  There 
never  has  been  the  least  difficulty  since 
this  program  was  initiated  of  giving  our 
money  away,  whether  it  was  done  uni- 
laterally or  through  a  multilateral  orga- 
nization. 

Mr.  MEADER  Mr.  Clialrman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  MEADER  I  was  InU-rested  in  the 
remarks  the  gentleman  made  about  the 
minions  of  the  State  Department  In  the 
room  adjacent  to  the  committee  room. 
Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  imply  that 
they  did  not  have  the  assistance  of  State 
Department  technicians  in  the  markup 
of  the  bill  in  executive  session? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  majority 
on  the  committee  had  assistance  clear 
up  to  the  hilt. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  whether  In  the  committee's  execu- 
tive session  there  were  persons  present 
who  were  not  even  memljers  of  the  com- 
mittee or  members  of  the  committee 
staff. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  did  not  have  to  be 
present  In  the  room,  they  were  but  one 
door  removed  from  the  room. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Some  committees  have 
them  right  in  the  room. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  doubt  whether  I  would 
serve  on  that  committee,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley). 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
never  voted  for  this  bill  and  never  will 
vote  for  it.  I  have  voted  against  every 
authorization.  I  am  going  to  continue  to 
do  so.  I  think  it  Is  the  most  wasteful 
program  we  have  ever  had. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  bill — a  position  which  will  surprise 
no  one  in  this  distinguished  body  ex- 
cept. p>erhaps,  some  of  those  wlio  have 
Joined  our  councils  only  this  year.  I 
would  say  to  those  newcomers,  however, 
that  I  am  hopeful  that  t)ecause  they  come 
to  us  fresh  from  the  people,  large  num- 
bers of  them  will  join  me,  and  a  slowly 
increasing  number  of  my  contemporary 
colleagues,  in  opposing  willy-nilly  con- 
tinuation of  this  aid  program. 

It  has  been  In  the  past,  and  Is  now. 
my  opinion  that  the  mind  of  man  has 


never  conceived  a  more  useless,  less  fruit- 
ful, method  of  spending  money  than  Is 
embodied  in  what  we  have  for  years  mis- 
labeled a  mutual  aid  or  mutual  security 
program.  More  important  than  my  own 
opposition  to  this  program  Is  the  fact 
that  I  know  that  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  those  whom  I  represent  in  these 
halls  do  not  believe  there  is  any  merit, 
any  value,  in  continued  reckless  spending 
of  tax  revenues  in  the  inevitably  useless 
elTort  to  buy  friendship. 

I  would  like  to  devote  the  time  which 
has  been  allowed  me  to  what  I  regard  as 
some  particularly  cogent  reasons  why  the 
continuation  of  this  extravagant  pro- 
gram is  harming,  rather  than  helping, 
our  Nation. 

It  is,  for  instance,  no  secret  anywhere 
In  the  world  that  there  is  great  concern 
about  the  declining  health  of  the  U.S. 
dollar,  once  but  no  longer  the  standard 
by  which  all  world  currencies  were  meas- 
ured. Only  recently,  our  own  admin- 
istration has  taken  three  steps  which,  It 
Is  hoped,  will  prevent  further  under- 
mining of  our  dollar. 

Perhap.s  these  steps  will  help  the  situa- 
tion— we  all  hope  so.  But  It  Is  my  own 
belief  that  the  administration  could  have 
taken  a  far  more  effective  step  to  bolster 
the  dollar  by  coming  before  us  with  a 
drastically  reduced,  cut  to  the  quick, 
foreign-aid  budget  request  aimed  at 
speedy  phasing  out  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  our 
excessive  pouring  out  of  foreign  aid 
money,  coupled  with  the  heavy  costs  we 
have  a.s.sumed  in  taking  on  almost  all 
of  the  burden  of  free  world  defense, 
which  has  offset  our  favorable  trade  bal- 
ances and  has  resulted  in  the  dwindling 
of  our  gold  reserves  which  has,  in  turn 
caused  the  steady  weakening  of  the  US. 
dollar. 

Let  me  show  you,  in  a  rather  precise 
comparison,  how  foreign  aid  spending — 
much  of  it  for  wasteful  and  useless  pur- 
poses as  even  the  President's  own  Clay 
Committee  reported — has  contributed  to 
the  destruction  of  a  financially  sound 
Federal  Government. 

In  1946,  the  Congress  set  the  Federal 
debt  ceiling  at  $275  billion.  Just  the 
other  day.  the  Congress  voted  to  con- 
tinue the  present  temporary  ceiling  at 
$309  billion.  That  Is  an  increase  of  $34 
billion  in  our  national  debt  in  the  past 
17  years. 

Now  why  has  this  increase  occuned? 
The  answer  seems  quite  simple,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  we  pause  to  reflect  that 
in  those  same  17  years,  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer has  CHJured  into  foreign  aid  for 
Europe  alone  a  total  of  about  $38  bil- 
lion— or  $4  billion  more  than  the  debt 
inciease.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  say  anytliing  more  to 
demonstrate  the  exact  cause  of  our  in- 
creasing National  Government  insol- 
vency. But  I  do  wish  to  make  certain 
comments  about  some  of  our  specific 
foreign  programs  to  show  why  I  believe 
this  is  a  useless  and  disastrously  wasteful 
expenditure  of  our   tax  dollars. 

Let  us  look  at  Brazil,  for  Instance.  By 
the  end  of  1962,  we  had  given  that  coun- 
try just  under  $2  billion  in  aid.  We  have 
since  agreed  to  another  half  a  billion. 
And    what   have   we   accomplished   with 
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this  largesse?  Well,  the  record  says  that 
Brazil  has  an  Inflated  currency,  a  debt- 
ridden  economy,  and  imstable  govern- 
ment which  heaps  Insults  on  our  beads 
while  playing  cozy  with  Russia  and  ar- 
ranging with  our  enemy  a  $600  million 
trade  agreement  which  apparently  our 
own  officials  did  not  even  think  about 
negotiating. 

Back  in  1952,  the  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment took  over  the  privately  owned  tin 
mines.  Since  then,  it  has  lost  money  on 
every  ton  of  tin  mined.  Who  has  paid 
the  bill?  The  United  States,  of  course. 
We  have  sent  to  Bolivia  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  in  aid  funds,  includ- 
ing money  to  subsidize  the  Government- 
owned  oil  industry. 

Then  there  is  Indonesia.  We  have  ear- 
marked for  that  country  some  $2  billion 
of  our  aid  money  over  the  years,  and  for 
what?  Not  for  friendship — I  doubt  if 
there  is  any  place  In  the  world  where  the 
United  States  is  more  cordially  detested, 
except  perhaps  In  Moscow  and  Peking. 
In  one  of  the  most  brazen  pieces  of  ef- 
frontery this  Congress  has  ever  wit- 
nessed. President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia 
a  few  years  back  came  before  us  singing 
the  praises  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
freedom,  talked  us  out  of  a  new  bundle 
of  foreign  aid  dollars — and  then  Jimiped 
into  bed  with  Khrushchev  and  Red 
China's  leaders. 

We  are  told  by  the  President's  own 
nonpolitical  commission,  headed  by  Gen- 
eral Clay,  to  review  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram that  the  United  States — and  this 
is  a  direct  quote — "should  not  aid  a  for- 
eign government  in  projects  establishing 
Grovernment-owned  industrial  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  which  compete  with 
existing  private  endeavors."  But  despite 
this  admonition,  we  have  before  us  the 
administration  attitude  toward  India's 
plan  for  a  government-owned  steel  mill 
costing  $1  billion.  For  this,  we  already 
have  arranged  a  so-called  loan  of  $400 
million  to  India  and  still  pending  is  an- 
other $512  million  loaiL  This  loan  al- 
most certainly  will  be  granted — unless 
we  somehow  restrain  the  hands  of  the 
spenders.  But  does  anyone  here  think 
India  is  our  friend? 

I  could  stand  here  all  day,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reciting  the  long  and  woeful  list  of 
examples  which  shows  how  we  have 
wasted  our  taxpayers'  money  and  starved 
our  own  economy  to  the  point  of  dis- 
aster— without  harvesting  a  single  real 
benefit  for  ourselves.  But  I  have  neither 
the  strength  nor  the  time. 

But  let  me  say  this  in  conclusion :  I  am 
not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  we  will — 
or  can,  for  that  matter — shut  off  this 
gigantic  boondoggle  all  at  once.  I  know 
that  we  are  going  to  vote  to  continue  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

But  I  do  believe  that  we  can — Indeed, 
I  insist  that  we  must — cut  deeply  into 
the  spending  which  will  authorize 
through  this  bill.  I  am  aware  that  the 
President,  in  the  light  of  the  Clay  Com- 
mission report,  reduced  his  original  re- 
quest for  funds  by  $400  million.  I  am 
equally  aware  that  our  own  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  has  lopped  off  another 
$400  million. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a 
sufficient  reduction.  Neither  do  the 
people  whom  I  represent  In  the  Seventh 


District  of  Florida — and  I  am  convinced 
from  what  I  read  and  hear  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  do  not  be- 
lieve so  either. 

I  believe  that  we  should  devote  our 
efforts,  as  we  consider  this  bill,  not  to 
defeating  it  outright,  but  to  amending  it 
to  reduce  the  authorized  level  by  another 
$1V4  billion— or  to  a  total  of  $2.7  bil- 
lion. The  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment has  on  hand,  we  are  told, 
some  $6.7  billion  In  unspent  funds  from 
prior  year  appropriations.  And  I  sub- 
mit, Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  total  bank 
account  of  $9.4  billion  Is  not  niggardly — 
does  not  represent  pennypinching  by 
this  Congress. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  amounts  to  al- 
most as  much  as  the  Interest  payments 
on  the  national  debt — and  the  good 
Lord  knows  there  is  no  pennypinching 
about  that  figiu-e. 

Thus  I  would  hope  that — at  the  mini- 
mum— we  will  amend  this  bill  in  at  least 
three  important,  and  moneysavlng, 
ways.  I  think  that,  first,  we  should  limit 
the  spending  of  additional  funds  so  long 
as  the  AID  pipeline  Includes  all  these 
billions  of  previously  appropriated  dol- 
lars. I  think  we  then  should  require 
specific  congressional  authorization  for 
any  AID  project  costing  more  than  $50 
million,  or  at  most,  a  hundred  million. 
And.  finally,  we  should  make  further  re- 
ductions in  the  military  aid  program. 

If  we  take  these  steps,  my  friends,  we 
will  have  done  a  good  week's  work  on 
this  bill — and  for  once,  we  can  go  home 
and  face  our  complaining  constituents — 
and  they  have  a  right  to  complain — 
with  something  resembling  a  clear  con- 
science. I  hope  all  of  you — including 
my  able  friends  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee — will  help  In  this  effort  that 
is  of  such  vital  Importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  own  Nation. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Pike]. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIKE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  think  the  State  Department 
would  like  to  submit  a  position  paper  on 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa's  last  remarks. 

I  would  like  at  this  time,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  allow  me,  to  quote  from  a  state- 
ment made  by  former  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

On  May  13,  1963,  he  made  the  follow- 
ing remarks  when  he  was  asked  to  com- 
ment on  the  Clay  Committee.  Among 
other  things  he  said : 

Finally,  a  few  words  about  the  most  mis- 
understood and  controversial  of  all  Federal 
expenditures — foreign  aid.  Never  has  there 
been  any  question  In  my  mind  as  to  the  ne- 
oeMlty  of  a  program  of  economic  and  military 
aid  to  keep  the  free  nations  of  the  world  from 
being  overrun  by  the  Communists.  It  Is  that 
simple.  Such  a  program,  If  well  run  and 
kept  within  the  limits  we  can  afford,  offers 
the  United  States  one  of  its  best  bargains  In 
national  security. 

Unfortunately,  foreign  aid  has  suffered 
through  Its  history  from  political  maneuver- 
ing and  lack  of  stability.  Congressmen  seek- 
ing reelection  have  found  It  a  handy  Issue  to 
kick  around.  They  go  back  home  and  stir 
up  votes  with  speeches  saying,  "Tou  can  be 
sure  I'm  not  going  to  vote  to  give  your  money 


to  Timbuktu  when  you  good  people  so  badly 
need  more  schools  and  hospitals."  Because 
of  this  and  other  political  factors,  foreign  aid 
never  has  been  planned  or  administered  on  a 
long-range  basis,  although  we  know  the  Com- 
munist threat  Is  going  to  be  with  us  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

That  Is  why  I  agree  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  To  Strengthen  the 
Security  of  the  Free  World,  headed  by  Gen. 
Lucius  D.  Clay. 

The  Clay  report  follows  the  guidelines  of 
rule  of  recison  that  I  have  been  talking  about. 
I  applaud  the  administration  for  accepting 
the  terms  of  the  report  and  hope  that  Con- 
gress win  act  favorably  on  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  follows  the 
guidelines  of  the  Clay  Committee  re- 
port.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Chairman,  among  the  Members 
of  my  own  party  in  the  State  of  New 
York  my  reputation  as  a  flaming  liberal 
is  just  a  little  bit  tarnished.  My  col- 
leagues have  a  nasty  habit  of  keeping 
track  of  how  I  vote — and  If  they  do  not, 
the  Congressional  Quarterly  does  it  for 
them.  They  remember  how  I  was  du- 
bious on  the  debt  limit,  fearful  on  feed 
grains,  and  generally  mutinous  on 
money. 

Furthermore,  while  I  am  Just  as  fond 
of  making  speeches  as  the  next  man  in 
this  House,  this  will  be  the  first  time 
since  I  have  been  here  that  I  have  asked 
for  time  to  speak  on  a  bill  which  did  not 
come  out  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. For  the  benefit  of  that  vast  ma- 
jority of  Members  who  had  not  noticed, 
I  have  been  here  3  years.  No  one  asked 
me  to  speak  on  this  bill — its  supporters 
would  probably  prefer  that  I  did  not,  but 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
such  a  kindly  man  that  he  could  not  say 
no. 

No  one  has  told  me  what  he  wants 
me  to  say  either,  and  If  he  had,  I  am  sure 
that  my  remarks  would  be  better  orga- 
nized and  more  meaningful.  I  have  not 
requested  this  time  for  the  benefit  of  the 
folks  back  home — the  district  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  is  a  very 
conservative  district  and  I  expect  that 
the  sentiment  against  foreign  aid  runs 
Just  as  deep  out  there  as  the  sentiment 
In  favor  of  It. 

In  the  course  of  wandering  around  my 
district,  however,  I  saw  one  day  In  the 
office  of  a  high  school  principal  a  little 
plaque  with  these  words  on  it : 

There  is  a  special  place  In  hell  reserved  for 
those  who.  In  times  of  great  moral  crisis, 
remain  silent. 

This  is  a  time  of  moral  crisis.  It  is  a 
time  of  economic  crisis.  It  is  a  time  of 
change. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  our  for- 
eign aid  program  is  under  fire  this  year 
in  a  manner  in  which  it  has  not  been 
under  fire  since  World  War  n.  It  is 
very  easy  for  me  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  stand  up 
and  make  patriotic  speeches  about  the 
need  to  keep  America  strong,  and  it  is 
very  easy  for  all  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  vote  the  funds  necessary  for  na- 
tional defense. 

It  is  much  more  difficult,  however,  to 
support  our  foreign  aid  program,  and  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  and 
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the  members  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs CoaunlUae.  who  through  32  days 
of  heariocs  and  22  days  of  executive  ses- 
sion have  eocacod  In  a  coonprehenslve 
review  of  this  program,  and  have  come 
up  with  a  bUl  which  represents  their 
collectlye  best  jiadcment  on  the  subject. 
I  wish  to  pay  particular  tribute  to  those 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aiale  who  support  this  bill, 
and  who  have  labored  so  hard  that  our 
foreign  aid  program  may  continue  to  be 
a  bipartisan  procram,  and  that  regard- 
less of  our  differences  among  ourselves, 
we  present  one  united  front  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Why  has  this  program  become  so  un- 
popular?   For  one  thing,  the  people  who 
receive  this  aid  do  not  vote  in  your  dis- 
trict or  in  mine,  and  the  people  who  pay 
for  it  do  vote  In  your  district  and  in 
mine.     While  It  Is  true   that  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  bill  ex- 
clusive of  military  aid.  and  an  even  high- 
er percent  of   the  military   aid   funds, 
will  be  spent  In  this  country,  they  are 
not  spent  with  the  same  splash  which 
accompanies  the  awarding  of  a  defense 
contract.     It  Is  very  easy  for  its  oppo- 
nents to  characterize  the  entire  foreign 
aid  operation  as  a  giveaway  program, 
and  to  make  It  sound  as  if  those  who 
supported  it  were  Indifferent  to  the  size 
of  the  Federal  budget,  were  indifferent 
to   tlie   nature  of   the   balance-of-pay- 
ments  question,  and  were.  In  short.  In- 
different to  the  welfare  of  this  country. 
These,  however,  may  be  easy  answers 
to  the  question  of  why  this  program  is 
unpopular,   but   they  are   not    the   real 
answers.    They   are    no   substitute    for 
thought.     The  real  answer  lies   in   the 
fact  that   we  as  a  nation   get   tired — 
simply   get  tired — of   paying    the   bills. 
We  get  thred  of  the  financial  burdens 
Imposed  upon  us  by  our  effort  to  remain 
the  leader  of  the  free  world.     And  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  It  is  so  easy  to 
characterise  this  whole  program   as   a 
giveaway,  and  to  pretend  that  it  Is  not 
essential  to  America,  this  is  the  place 
where  thoee  who  are  looking  about  for 
an  economy  vote  find  It  convenient  to 
cast  one. 

We  are  united  In  our  determination 
to  keep  America  free  and  to  keep  Amer- 
ica strong.  To  this  end  we  will  spend 
about  $50  billion  this  fiscal  year  for 
purely  military  functions — not  including 
the  military  assistance  involved  in  this 
blU. 

That  $50  billion  Is  up  just  45  percent 
over  the  last  10  years,  by  the  way.  and 
the  folks  back  home  are  Just  as  tired 
of  paying  that  $50  billion  as  they  are 
the  $2.4  billion  authorized  by  this  bill. 
Yet  how  many  Members  of  this  body 
vote  "no"  on  the  bills  reported  out  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee?  You 
cannot  vote  "no"  on  them— that  is  for 
national  defense,  but  this  is  a  giveaway 
program. 

Back  In  fiscal  1955  we  spent  $35.5  bil- 
lion for  the  military.  »4-5  billion  for  mu- 
tual secxirlty  expenditiires.  In  1957  we 
had  Increased  our  military  expenditures 
to  $38.4  billion,  reduced  our  mutual  se- 
curity expendltiUTS  to  $3.7  billion.  By 
1959  our  military  was  up  to  $41.2  bil- 
lion; our  mutual  security  down  to  $3.6 


billion.  In  1961  our  military  was  up 
to  $43  2  billion;  our  mutual  security 
expenditures  down  to  $3.1  billion. 

Last   year   our   military  expenditures 
were  up  to  $48.3  billion,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  we  spent  on  mutual  security 
We  authorized  $2,515,400,000  under  this 
bill   last  year. 

This  year,  again,  our  military  budget 
is  up — 45  percent  over  where  It  stood 
10  years  ago.  This  year,  again,  this 
authorization  is  down.  We  Justify  our 
tremendous  military  expenditures  by 
saying  they  are  necessary  for  the  cold 
war  we  are  Involved  in.  Mayt)e  they 
are,  but  how  Is  a  cold  war  fought?  It  is 
fought  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people 
Today,  we  have  accumulated  the  greatest 
destructive  force  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  We  can  kill  Communl.sts  all  over 
the  world.  But  we  can  not  kill  commu- 
nism with  it.  Communism  is  not  a  lot 
of  people — communism  is  a  disease.  It 
thrives  in  dark,  dank  places.  It  feeds 
on  hopelessness  tn  mankind.  Its  greatest 
allies  are  hunger,  and  ignorance,  and 
poverty — and  disease. 

This  bill  is  not  perfect.  The  admin- 
istration of  our  foreign  aid  program  is 
not  perfect.  But  when  you  are  dealing 
with  a  program  aimed,  not  like  a  bullet 
at  the  heart  of  a  man,  but  like  an  idea 
at  the  mind  of  a  man.  it  is  hard  to  tell 
whether  you  have  hit  him  or  not.  It  Ls 
even  harder  when  others  are  aiming  con- 
flicting and  opposing  ideas  at  the  same 
mind.  So  we  should  not  expect  to  be  able 
to  measure  this  bill,  or  this  program,  in 
black  and  white  terms.  We  should 
expect,  and  we  do  know,  and  we  can 
be  proud,  that  this  bill  is  aimed  at  the 
roots  of  communism  and  not  at  its 
twigs. 

This  bill  involves  billions  of  dollars. 
But  it  involves  billions  of  people,  too.  All 
over  the  world  people  who  have  lived  in 
darkness  are  looking  for  light.  People 
who  have  been  hopeless  are  looking  for 
hope.  And  they  are  lookinK,  as  they  have 
looked  since  long  before  the  days  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  toward  America.  Amer- 
ica, to  these  people  today,  is  this  House  of 
Representatives  this  afternoon. 

What  are  we  going  to  tell  these  people? 
Are  we  going  to  tell  them  we  are  tired? 
That  they  are  going  to  have  to  look 
elsewhere  for  their  hope?  That  we  can- 
not lift  the  burden  of  leadership  any 
more? 

Of  course  we  are  not  We  are  going 
to  tell  them  that  today,  when  com- 
munism is  tired,  when  communLsm 
is  split  as  it  has  not  been  split  .since 
World  War  II.  America  remains  strong 
enough  to  help  them.  Wc  are  going  to 
tell  them  that  today,  as  under  a  Roose- 
velt, and  a  Tnmian.  and  an  Eisenhower. 
America  remains  the  place  to  look  to  for 
light  and  for  hope,  and  that  while  com- 
munism may  split  apart  and  fall  by 
the  wayside,  America  will  carry  on 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutt-s  to  the 
gentleman     from     South     Dakota     I  Mr 

BlSRY  j. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  and  the  chair- 
men of  the  subcommittees  for  the  very 
fair  consideration  given  to  even  we.  this 
minority  of   the  minority      I   want  the 


House  to  know  how  very  much  we  ap- 
preciate his  fairness. 

Actually  there  are  In  operation  in  this 
country  today  two  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams— one  Is  a  direct  aid  program 
which  is  broken  down  Into  two  cate- 
gories, industrial  aid  which  comes  under 
this  program,  and  agricultural  aid  which 
embraces  Public  Law  480 — the  second 
aid  program  is  what  I  term  indirect  or 
back-door  foreign  aid. 

These  direct  foreign  aid  programs  in- 
cluding indu-stry  and  agriculture  em- 
braces nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
di.spositlon  of  goods,  wares,  merchandise 
and  agricultural  production  of  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  become  pos- 
se.ssed  by  virtue  of  various  support  and 
subsidy  programs. 

The  bill  we  have  under  consideration 
today  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  away 
industrial  production  of  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  become  possessed  as  a  re- 
sult of  subsidies  to  industries — the  other 
half  of  the  direct  program  Is  the  food- 
for-peace  program  or  Public  Law  480 
where  we  give  away  agricultural  produc- 
tion of  which  the  Government  has  be- 
come possessed  as  a  result  of  subsidies 
to  agriculture. 

Actually.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  func- 
tion of  either  this  program  we  are  con- 
sidering today,  or  the  Public  Law  480 
program,  is  to  provide  a  respectable 
looking  method  and  means  of  disposing 
of  the.se  products,  resulting  from  these 
Government  make-market  purchases. 
We  call  these  direct  aid  programs,  for- 
eign aid.  and  food  for  peace:  the  truth  is 
they  are  nothing  but  the  sewage  system 
that  carries  away  the  sludge — the  real 
foreign  aid  program  is  the  indirect  back- 
door program,  where  we  throw  our  mar- 
kets open  to  the  production  of  the  world, 
shipped  in  here,  practically  duty  free! 
taking  over  our  markets,  and  requiring 
the  Government  to  purchase  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  industry  and  our  agriculture 
to  prevent  the  closing  of  our  plants  and 
to  prevent  all  of  our  farmers  from  being 
thrown  off  the  land. 

The  international  planners  knew  that 
as  our  taxes  for  domestic  spending  and 
free  world  defense  continued  to  climb 
that  this  tax  cost  would  have  to  be 
added  to  the  price  of  everything  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  They  were  de- 
termined that  domestic  industry  and 
agriculture  .should  not  be  protected  by 
an  import  tax  or  levy  or  tariff,  they 
wanted  all  countries  to  have  a  free  ex- 
change of  goods.  They  Joined  hands 
with  tho.se  who  wanted  Federal  control 
over  both  agriculture  and  industry  and 
could  ciain  it  only  through  Government 
-subsidies  So— we  have  tariff  reduction 
on  one  hand  with  Government  subsidies 
ai\d  purchases  on  the  other  which  has 
made  neces.sary  these  giveaway  or  for- 
ek'n  aid  programs  to  dispo.sc  of  the  so- 
called  .surplu.ses. 

Knowing  that  our  noods  could  not  be 
competitive  when  $50  to  $100  billion 
per  year  taxes  had  to  be  added  to  the 
co.st  of  all  our  products,  they  arranged 
for  these  subsidies  and  Government  pur- 
cha.ses  to  provide  a  make-market.  The 
ta.xpayer  would  never  permit  these  pur- 
chases to  be  dumped  into  the  ocean,  but 
he  does  feel  that  he  Is  getting  at  least 
some  value  from  this  vast  expenditure 
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when  these  products  go  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  provide  ammunition  and  weapons  to 
the  underprivileged  people  of  the  world. 

Let  me  expand  on  what  has  happened 
and  what  is  happening.  Under  the  sys- 
tem which  made  this  country  great,  the 
economic  foundation  rested  upon  our 
natural  resources.  Our  economy  re- 
sulted from  the  production,  the  proc- 
essing, the  transportation,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  resources.  Natural 
resources  come  from  the  mines,  the  soil, 
and  the  sea.  Their  processing  and  dis- 
tribution accounted  for  our  industries, 
our  transportation  systems,  and  our 
wholesale  and  retail  distribution  systems 
which  In  turn  provided  the  American  la- 
bor market. 

When  this  system  was  thrown  out  of 
balaru^e  by  artificially  stimulating, 
through  tariff  reduction,  other  countries 
to  supplement  our  natural  resources  and 
our  processing  systems,  our  farms  and  in- 
dustries— these  farms  and  industries  had 
to  be  saved  from  bankruptcy  by  the  Gov- 
errunent  purchasing  their  production. 

This  Government  market  not  only  dis- 
rupts the  economy  but  makes  necessary 
the  Government  either  stockpiling  it  or 
in  some  manner  getting  it  out  of  the 
country.  Foreign  aid,  this  program  and 
Public  Law  480  are  the  methods  of 
getting  it  out  of  the  country. 

Thus,  we  complete  the  full  cycle.  To- 
day, we  are  in  the  process  of  giving  away 
surpluses,  purchased  by  the  Government 
in  order  to  provide  a  makemarket,  to 
supplement  that  market — supplied  by 
Imports,  through  the  indirect  back- 
door foreign  aid  method. 

We  are  being  told  over  and  over  again 
today  that  no  one  dare  vote  against  this 
bill  since  80  percent  of  this  authoriza- 
tion will  be  spent  in  the  congressional 
districts  of  every  Member  of  this  House. 
These  statements  are  nothing  but  left- 
handed  admissions  that  80  percent  of 
this  authorisation  and  all  of  the  $6.8  bil- 
lion now  in  the  foreign  aid  pipeline,  is  a 
Government  makework.  makemarket 
program,  where  the  production,  which 
has  been  supplanted  by  noncompetitiTe 
Imports,  must  either  be  dumped  in  the 
ocean  or  given  away  to  get  it  out  of  the 
country. 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  at  the 
outset  that  no  one  would  wish  to  stop, 
or  even  slow  down  honest  and  oxnpeti- 
tlve  imports.  Certainly  we  must  have 
trade,  but  certainly  that  trade  must  be 
on  a  reciprocal  and  competitive  basis. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  America 
is  spending  $52  billion  annually  for  de- 
fense. For  the  defense  of  whom?  Not 
merely  the  defense  of  America,  but  the 
defense  of  the  entire  free  world.  That 
$52  billion  must  be  raised  by  taxing  the 
American  people,  and  each  individual's 
proportionat<;  share  must  be  added  to  the 
sale  price  of  everything  that  is  produced 
In  this  country. 

Certainly  we  cannot  levy  a  tax  against 
the  other  nations  of  the  free  world  to 
compel  them  to  pay  their  proportionate 
share  of  their  own  defense — but  we  can 
collect  it  from  them  in  the  form  of  a 
tariff,  or  duty,  or  levy  on  the  goods  they 
export  into  this  coimtry.  When  we  do 
that — their  prices  then  become  compet- 
itive with  ours  and  our  agriculture  and 


industry  can  again  grow  and  expand 
and  again  provide  a  normal  and  healthy 
labor  market. 

To  the  extent,  however,  that  we  per- 
mit their  goods  and  products  to  come 
into  this  country  duty  free — or  if  you 
please — less  than  the  domestic  cost  of 
production  plus  the  defense  tax — to  that 
extent  we  are  subsidizing  foreign  indus- 
try in  what  I  choose  to  call  back  door 
foreign  aid.  The  cost  of  that  aid  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  cannot  be  determined  be- 
cause we  can  never  tell  how  many  farm- 
ers and  industries  will  have  to  be  subsi- 
dized to  prevent  their  bankruptcy,  and 
how  much  it  will  cost  us  to  in  turn  give 
their  produce  away,  after  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  forced  to  purchase  it — 
and — ^worse  than  all  this,  how  many 
Government  make-work  programs  will 
be  required  to  provide  leaf  raking  Jobs 
for  the  labor  thrown  out  of  work  by  these 
American  subsidized  foreign  Imports. 

Already  Congress  has  been  called  upon 
to  provide  two  new  make-work  programs 
this  year.  The  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  and  the  Domestic  Peace  Corpts  are 
nothing  but  make-work  programs  to 
substitute  Government  checks  for  Jobs 
and  opportunity  and  self-respect  that 
this  back  door  foreign  aid  is  robbing 
from  our  young  people  in  this  country. 

Let  us  first  of  all  take  a  quick  look  at 
what  is  happening  to  our  natural  re- 
sources. For  all  intents  and  purposes 
there  is  no  mining  industry  in  this  coun- 
try today.  Almost  any  mineral  can  be 
taken  from  the  ground  anywhere  In  the 
free  world  and  shipped  in  here  for  about 
half  of  what  it  can  be  mined  for  here. 
Tb\&  is  true  because  about  half  of  the 
domestic  cost  is  Federal  tax  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  standard  of  living. 

Even  In  mining,  the  difference  in  the 
standard  of  living  could  be  offset  by  our 
labor  efBdency — the  Federal  tax.  how- 
ever, is  the  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's 
back. 

The  result  is,  that  Instead  of  levying 
an  import  tax  equal  to  the  Federal  tax 
levied  upon  our  own  mining  Industry. 
we  are  forced  to  go  the  other  route  and 
Congress  uses  the  tattered  and  torn  de- 
fense exciise  to  subsidize  what  little  min- 
eral Industry  we  have  left  today.  We 
call  it  our  defense  strategic  mineral 
stockpile — in  truth  and  in  fact,  the 
strategic  mineral  stockpile  is  nothing 
but  a  Government  "make  market" — a 
coverup,  if  you  please,  to  the  taxpayer 
so  he  wUl  not  recognize  the  subsidy  that 
must  be  paid  to  the  miner  to  compensate 
for  the  Federal  tax  that  must  certainly 
be  computed  in  the  price  of  his  product. 

Congress  has  stopped  most  of  this  min- 
eral makemarket  program,  and  both  the 
mine  owners  and  the  labor  force  are  on 
some  Federal  social  security  program  or 
onployed  under  Area  Redevelopment  or 
some  other  leaf-raking  Federal  make- 
work  program  while  their  individual  in- 
itiative and  human  dignity  rots  in  the 
Siberian  cellars  of  back-door  foreign  aid. 

What  about  agriculture,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  natural  resources?  We 
talk  about  the  farm  problem — as  if  it 
were  something  created  by  a  surplus  pro- 
duction of  the  American  farmer.  Let 
me  point  out  to  you.  my  friends,  there  is 
no  farm  problem — ^there  is  no  surplus 
problem — at  least  no  American  produced 


farm  surplus.  It  is  noUilng  more  nor 
less  than  an  uncompetitive  non-defense- 
tax  import  problem. 

The  American  farmer  cannot  add  the 
Federal  defense  tax  to  the  price  of  his 
product  and  still  compete  with  the  non- 
defense  taxed  foreign  produced  product 
that  comes  in  almost  duty  free  and  onto 
the  American  tables  and  onto  the  Ameri- 
can backs  in  direct  competition  to  our 
tax  ridden  domestic  farm  product. 

Let  us  take  a  quick  look  at  the  farm 
picture — the  1963  import  figures  will  be 
much  higher — but  in  1962  we  imported 
either  live  or  the  carcass  equivalent  of 
2^4  million  head  of  1,000-pound  beef. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  nationwide  it  requires  an  average 
of  25  acres  to  produce  a  1,000-pound 
beef  and  put  it  on  the  market.  In  other 
words,  imported  beef  last  year  displaced 
the  production  of  54.5  million  acres.  We 
exported  95.1  thousand  head  of  1,000- 
pound  beef,  which  required  the  produc- 
tion from  1 .7  million  acres — or  a  net  loss 
of  the  production  of  52.8  million  acres. 

These  52.8  million  acres  which  should 
have  produced  the  beef  that  went  onto 
the  American  tables  had  to  be  taken  out 
of  production  by  the  American  farmer. 
Does  anyone  think  this  acreage  is  not 
important?  The  entire  national  wheat 
base  has  been  55  million  acres.  To  put 
it  another  way — beef  imports  last  year 
amounted  to  10  percent  of  the  domestic 
beef  consumption.  You  think  of  the 
States  of  Wyoming,  North,  and  South 
Dakota  being  among  the  great  cattle 
States  of  the  Nation — more  beef  was  im- 
ported last  year  than  was  produced  and 
marketed  in  the  States  of  Wyoming, 
South  Dakota,  and  six  of  the  principal 
counties  of  North  Dakota  combined.  Do- 
mestic agriculture  was  forced  to  take  out 
of  production  this  amount  of  land  in 
order  to  make  room  for  these  nondef ense 
taxpaylng  imports. 

Another  example  that  may  be  of  in- 
terest— wool  Imports  annually  supplant 
the  production  of  more  than  50  million 
acres — we  produce  less  than  one-third  of 
the  wool  that  is  actually  used  in  this 
country,  and  yet  we  have  to  have  a  Gov- 
ernment subsidized  stockpile  program  to 
keep  the  wocrf  producer  from  being  ccwn- 
pletely  put  out  of  business;  sugar  im- 
ports displaced  the  production  of  1.8 
million  domestic  acres;  pork,  lamb,  mut- 
ton, and  dairy  products  displaced  thou- 
sands more. 

So  what  do  we  do?  We  squeeze  the 
American  farmer  down  and  force  him  to 
give  up  producing  on  more  and  more  of 
his  productive  acres  as  these  acres  are 
supplanted  by  these  nondefense  taxpay- 
lng imports. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  permit  this  many 
farmers  to  be  thrown  off  the  land  all  at 
one  time  so  Congress  passes  laws — known 
as  farm  legislation — in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment rents  these  displaced  acres  from 
him.  But  as  we  do  this  we  also  force 
him  to  take  out  of  production  an  equal 
number  of  acres  at  his  own  exprase. 
This,  of  course,  comes  out  of  his  own 
pocket  and  so  reduces  his  income  that  he 
is  forced  to  do  tt\e  work  himself — ^fur- 
ther reducing  the  labor  market  in  this 
country. 
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Worse  than  thew  mandatory  programs 
ot  forcing  the  fanner  into  bankruptcy 
through  Idling  his  acres.  Is  the  fact  that 
as  these  acres  are  taken  out  of  the  pro- 
ductUm  of  beef  and  lamb  and  pork  and 
wool  and  sugar  and  so  forth,  the  Oov- 
emment  has  encouraged  the  farmer  to 
use  his  nonldled  acres  for  the  production 
of  grain  because  grain  is  more  suscep- 
tible to  storage  than  are  these  perish- 
able items.  So.  the  Government  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pur- 
chases these  gralna— which  it  now  calls 
surpluses,  but  which  actually  is  only  a 
displaced  prodiict — and  places  them  in 
storage.     We  bold   between   $5  and   $7 
billion  worth  of  these  grains.     Then,  in 
order  to  reduce  storage  costs  and  to  pre- 
vent spoilage,  we  must  give  these  grains 
away,  and  have  esUblished  this  other 
direct  foreign  aid   program   known   as 
Public  Law  480.     Last  year  we  were  able 
to  give  away  almost  $1  hi  billion  worth  of 
it.    This,  of  course,  Is  not  computed  as 
part  of  this  direct  foreign  aid  program, 
but  it  is  the  direct  result  of  nondefense 
taxpaylng  imports. 

Because  much  of  this  Public  Law  480 
grain  goes  to  countries  exporting  their 
produce  into  this  country,  this  "back- 
door" foreign  aid  program  actually  dis- 
rupts both  our  and  their  agricultursd 
economy  because  they  produce  what  they 
can  export  to  ua.  and  they  depend  upon 
us  to  provide  them  with  the  necessary 
food  for  their  tables  through  PubUc  Law 
480.  Again,  however,  we  see  the  full 
cycle  of  economic  disruption  resulting 
from  back-door  foreign  aid. 

Now,  what  about  Industry?  The  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  in  which  Con- 
gress gave  to  the  President  its  constitu- 
tional mandate  to  make  and  levy  tariffs, 
was  a  most  Interesting  bill.  The  bill  was 
63   pages  long.     Of  that   63   pages.    31 
pages  dealt  with  authorizations  to  the 
President  to  cut  tariffs,  32  pages,  more 
than  half,  provided  subsidies  and  grants 
and  doles  to  Industries  forced  out  of 
bijslness  and  to  labor  thrown  out  of  jobs 
by      non-defense-taxp€«ring.      noncom- 
petitive Industrial  Imports.     These  bil- 
lions, providing  for  "make  market"  out- 
lets for  these  disrupted  Industries  which 
will  either  go  out  of  business  completely 
or  else  manufacture  something  for  the 
Government  stockpile  to  be  given  away 
under    this    direct    foreign    aid    pro- 
gram— and  this  labor  which  now  must 
turn   to   some  Government  make-work 
project — is.  If  you  please,  part  arid  parcel 
of   the   hidden  cost   of   this   back-door 
foreign  aid  system. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  as  a  Na- 
tion must  face  up  realistically  to  the 
actual  cause  of  our  industrial,  agricul- 
tural, and  labor  difficulties.  We  stand  at 
the  crossroads.  Certainly  the  other 
countries  of  the  free  world  should  be  suf- 
ficiently Interested  in  their  own  defense 
to  pay  part  of  the  load— at  least  on  that 
portion  of  their  eeonomy  which  they 
export  to  America  for  sale.  When  they 
do  that  our  industry  and  agriculture  be- 
comes competitive,  and  we  can  operate 
on  the  bcuis  of  a  free  eeonomy.  under  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  We  can  then 
abandon  our  GoTemment  subsidy  pro- 
grams—our agrieolture  and  industries 
can  again  thrive  and  build  back  our  sag- 
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ging  labor  market  without  the  need  for 
Government  make-work  projects.  And. 
by  the  same  token,  we  can  then  abandon 
these  direct  giveaway  foreinn  aid  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Rentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr  Pascell  I , 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve a  comment  i.s  worthy  of  note  with 
respect  to  the  committees  action  on  this 
bill.  I  have  been  on  the  KoreiKn  Affairs 
Committee  6'j  years  It  is  my  observa- 
tion that  the  con.sideration  this  year  by 
the  committee  has  been  more  thorough 
than  in  any  previous  year 

I  pay  tribute  to  our  di.stinRuished 
chairman  for  his  leadership,  patience, 
tact,  and  skill  in  handling  the  bill  and 
the  committee  throuRhout  the  many 
months  of  our  effort  The  committee 
in  addition  to  its  many  week.s  of  hearings 
also  considered  100  amendments  of  which 
46  were  adopted.  I  do  not  have  any 
illusions  that  we  will  not  have  more 
amendments  when  the  bill  ls  open  for 
amendments,  but  I  think  those  of  you 
who  have  exhibited  the  interest  to  stay 
here  today  to  hear  the  general  debate 
will  be  interested  to  know  the  extent  to 
which  your  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
went  into  the  entire  issue  of  mutual 
security. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  amazed  somewhat 
by  the  critics  of  the  program;  who  use 
whatever  crutch  Is  available  to  support 
their  outright  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion. One  that  has  been  used  over  and 
over  again  has  been  the  Clay  report. 
But  I  remind  you  that  it  has  been  said 
here  on  this  floor  that  the  major  recom- 
mendations of  the  Clay  Committee  re- 
port have  been  adopted.  The  critics 
who  have  used  the  Clay  report  as  a  rea- 
son to  vote  against  this  bill  have  done 
a  real  surgical  job  to  rationalize  their 
own  position. 

But  just  for  the  sake  of  the  record, 
it  would  seem  to  me  if  some  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  that  report  are  valid 
and  are  to  l)e  used  as  a  predicate  for 
opposition,  then  their  conclusions  ought 
to  be  equally  valid  and  accepted  by  the 
opponents.  Therefore.  I  think  it  worth- 
while to  emphasize  certain  statements 
of  the  Clay  report  I  quote  from  pane 
3  of  the  Clay  report: 

Certainly  the  Agency  fur  International 
Development  (AID)  U  now  aware  of  the 
crlUclsms  directed  against  our  foreign  aid 
programs  The  Act  for  International  De- 
velopment of   1961   Is  a  g(xxl  one 

Then  I  would  call  attention  of  those 
opponents  of  foreign  aid  who  would  like 
to  use  the  Clay  report  to  support  their 
position  to  the  language  on  page  4; 
among  other  things,  it  says: 

There  Is  ample  evidence  of  the  need  for 
aid  and  that  It  can  l>e  successful  under 
proper  clrcunutances 

And  then  I  would  call  attention  of 
those  opponents  who  want  to  use  the 
Clay  report  as  a  predicate,  to  other 
language  on  page  7  of  that  report: 

In  examining  our  national  intere.st  in 
foreign  military  and  economic  assistance 
the  direct  relationship  to  free  world  secu- 
rity iB  mo6t  evident  In  the  defensive 
strengths  of  tho«e  nations  which.  In  their 
contiguity    to   the   Communist    bloc,    (wrcupy 


the  frontier  of  freedom.  Many  of  these 
countries  are  our  allies,  and  some  belong 
to  alliances  with  which  we  are  associated 
Several  of  these  nations  are  carrying  defense 
burdens  far  beyond  their  Internal  economh 
capacities 

Theae  countries  are  now  receiving  the 
m.ijor  portion  of  U  S  foreign  a«5l.stance  but 
are  A\tui  providing  more  than  2  million  armed 
men  ready,  for  the  most  part,  for  any  emer- 
gency While  their  armies  are  to  some  extent 
static  >inles.s  general  w;u-  develops,  they  add 
niaterlally  to  free  world  strength  so  long  a.s 
conventional  niUU.iry  forces  are  required 
Indeed  li  might  be  better  to  reduce  re- 
-sources  of  <,ur  .  wn  defense  budget  rather 
thitn  to  dlsf.  ntlnue  tiie  .support  which  makes 
their   (ontribmion   poKslble 

It  might  be  possible  by  some  meek 
nitiiM.s  of  demagogic  surgery  and  the  im- 
pr.jprr  u.se  of  the  scalpel  to  do  some- 
thing about  using  certain  parts  of  this 
i»'ix)rt  as  a  predicate  for  either  voting 
against  the  bill  or  to  criticize  it.  But 
I  .simply  submit,  in  all  fairness  and  rea- 
sonableness, that  the  overall  support  of 
the  foreign-aid  program  by  the  Clay 
Committee  must  likewise  be  accepted 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  dislike  in- 
terrupting the  gentleman  but  I  do  thiuk 
hi.s  comments  on  the  Clay  report  are 
considerably  interesting.  However,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  page  4  of 
the  Clay  report  which  is  carried  in  the 
beginning  of  the  minority  views.  It 
.s<»ems  to  carry  so  much  weight,  I  am  just 
wondering  if  we  should  not  point  it  out 
again  "We  believe  we  are  indeed  at- 
tempting too  much  for  too  many." 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
will  agree  with  me  that  that  is  a  far- 
fetched   way    of    describing    something 
about  this  program  and  there  may  be 
a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  a  number 
of  Members  that  we  are  indeed  attempt- 
ing too  much  for  too  many.     But  is  it 
not  also  true  that  in  testimony  before  our 
committee  General  Clay  was  less  than 
ample  in  providing  any  specific  recom- 
mendations about   where   we   could   do 
much  about  cutting  down  and  in  what 
particular  countries  we  could  immedi- 
ately drop  the  program?    The  fact  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be.  or  at  least  General 
Clay  seems  to  feel,  that  we  are  more  or 
less  committ^'d  to  the  present  level  of 
aid.  and  he  is  quoted  in  the  papers  as 
having  said  that  "the  authorization  rec- 
ommended  by   our   committee  is  about 
right  as  he  sees  it  and  also  as  to  the 
number  of  countries.    I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  changes  cannot  be  made  in  the 
future." 

If  that  IS  what  the  Clay  Committee  is 
.saying,  they  surely  are  not  saying  much 
But  this  indicates  something  radical  to 
have  him  to  transform  this  program 
overnight.  Yet  General  Clay  when  he 
testified  did  not  sound  that  way.  Is  that 
the  recollection  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida'' 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  observation  and  the  gentle- 
man IS  correct.  I  concur  with  him.  He 
simply  pointed  out  that  a  distinguished 
Committee  has  examined  at  the  Presi- 
dent's request  the  program  which  is 
under    discussion.       They    have    made 
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some  constructive  recommendations. 
They  have  set  forth  certain  guidelines. 
The  committee  has  considered  them  and 
included  them  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  the  critics  of 
the  program  or  those  who  oppose  it,  if 
Uu  y  want  to  use  a  part  of  the  Clay  re- 
port to  support  their  position,  they  may 
do  so  only  if  they  likewise  accept  the 
fundamental  concept  of  the  Clay  Com- 
mittee report  that  foreign  aid  is  neces- 
sary in  this  Nation's  vital  interest.  One 
is  just  as  logical  and  reasonable  as  the 
other. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  bringing  up  a  necessary  point, 
and  that  is  that  there  is  virtue  on  both 
sides  of  the  argument  in  interpreting  the 
Clay  report.  I  am  sure  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  would  give  equal  effect 
to  those  who  draw  other  inferences  from 
the  report  as  we  do  to  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
titled to  have  his  own  inference  on  what 
I  have  said,  and  I  will  let  him  decide,  by 
the  time  I  conclude  my  remarks,  as  to 
whether  he  agrees  with  me  with  respect 
to  the  right  to  use  that  report  as  a  pred- 
icate for  anything. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  an- 
other matter  here  which  I  think  will  be 
of  general  interest.  Our  committee  held 
extensive  hearings,  which  is  common 
knowledge  to  evenrone.  We  heard  a  lot 
of  p>eople  and  numerous  organiaations. 
One  of  the  groups  which  testified  of 
particular  interest  to  me  and  to  a  great 
many  members  of  our  committee  was 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  a  national 
organization  having  strong  grassroots 
representation  and  for  more  than  a  dec- 
ade has  supported  this  program.  It  has 
supported  it  this  year.  I  think  their 
study  of  this  program  is  well  done.  We 
know  that  no  law  is  perfect  and  no  law 
is  any  better  than  its  administration.  We 
must  seek  not  only  to  Improve  the  law 
but  seek  continually  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  it.  In  that  constructive 
light  I  believe  that  the  UJ5.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  along  with  other  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  performed  a  valua- 
ble service  for  themselves  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  presenting  their 
views  and  support. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
also  say  the  same  thing  as  to  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation?  They  al- 
ways support  this  appropriation,  but 
this  year  they  came  before  the  commit- 
tee and  asked  that  it  be  cut  to  $2.9  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Are  they  supporting 
the  program  or  opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  supporting  it. 
I  assume  with  a  cut. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  the  gentleman  is 
using  that  as  an  argument  or  as  a  predi- 
cate to  his  position,  I  assume  he  Is  going 
to  change  his  opposition  this  year  and 
vote  for  the  bill. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  has  always  supported  the  pro- 
gram and  has  always  recommended  a 
reduction  of  25  percent. 

Mr.  PASCELL.    I  want  to  point  out,  in 
case  some  of  our  colleagues  have  missed 
this  chart,  that  by  this  chart  the  Na- 
tional Chamber   of  Commerce   demon- 
strated their  analysis  of  the  mutual  se- 
curity program,  and  showed  against  the 
recommendations   of   their   own   study, 
what  they  determined  to  be  a  legislative 
and  administrative  gap.    As  a  result  of 
their  study,  they  made  certain  legislative 
and  administrative  recommendations,  33 
in  all.    The  legislative  recommendations 
were   presented   to   the   Committee   on 
Foreign  Affairs.    Many   of   them   were 
adopted  and  are  included  In  the  bill  that 
is  now  \mder  consideration  by  this  com- 
mittee.   Here  is  a  responsible  organiza- 
tion, one  among  many,  which  has  sup- 
ported this  program,  which  has  analyzed 
it  constructively  and  which  has  made 
suggestions  to  the  committee.    The  com- 
mittee has  considered  those  suggestions 
and  acted  upon  them  and  presents  them 
to  you  in  the  measure  before  you.    That 
is  a  responsible  way  to  act,  and  I  only 
point  it  out  to  indicate  that  we  are  mak- 
ing strong  efforts  where  we  can  reason- 
ably    and    logically    in    the    law     to 
strengthen,  to  improve,  to  tighten  the 
admhiistration  of  this  program. 

'While  criticism  of  the  program  may 
be  entirely  justified  because  of  its  ad- 
ministration, it  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  fair,  reasonable,  logical,  or  equitable 
to  base  a  "no"  vote  on  those  grounds. 

Finally,  let  me  say  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  Communist  challenge,  which 
we  are  confronted  with  today  in  this 
world,  operates  on  three  major  levels — 
militarily,  economically,  and  ideologi- 
cally. We  have  very  little  doubt  about 
the  emphasis  on  our  military  strength 
and  superiority;  and  the  need  for  our 
military  strength  offensively  or  as  a  de- 
terrent. But  I  ask  those  who  criticize 
or  oppose  this  foreign  aid  program: 
Would  you  abolish  the  program  and  do 
away  with  300  military  bases  on  the 
Communist  periphery?  Would  you 
abolish  this  program  and  do  away  with 
sfxat  2  million  men  who  are  under  arms. 
who  are  retained  offshore  across  the 
world,  at  a  cost  of  one-seventh  of  what  it 
cost  to  keep  an  American  boy  in  uniform 
overseas?  Would  you  abolish  this  pro- 
gram and  do  away  with  the  hope  of  eco- 
nomic improvement  in  the  50  countries 
of  the  world  who  have  recently  achieved 
independence  and  have  a  population  of 
about  1.3  billion  people;  who  are  seeking 
and  struggling  to  find  continued  political 
independence  and  economic  independ- 
ence? Do  you  turn  your  back  on  those 
governments  and  those  people  and  say 
to  the  Communists:  "All  right,  now  that 
you  have  found  we  the  free  people  of  the 
world  led  by  the  United  States  can  deal 
in  the  economic  offensive  arena,  we  will 
turn  our  back  on  you,  the  struggling 
nations,  and  let  the  Communists  have 
a  clear  field  "to  take  over."  Is  that 
what  you  mean  by  a  "no"  vote  on  this 
bill?    How  will  you  divorce  the  economic 


strength  needed  by  the  recipients  and 
the  ideological  purpose  of  this  kind  of  a 
program?  Is  an  idea  stronger  than  a 
full  belly?  I  say  it  is.  Who  can  deny 
the  fact  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  world  tonight  are  hungry, 
sick,  ill  clothed,  and  not  housed  prop- 
erly? But  who  will  deny  that  we  must 
lead  and  demonstrate,  cajole  and  assist 
to  get  across  our  idea  and  opportunities 
of  economic  freedom? 

We  have  not  only  an  opportunity  but 
a  challenge  to  meet.  The  reason  this 
program  goes  right  on  is  because  we 
recognize  deep  down  in  our  hearts  that 
we  have  no  alternative  except  to  meet 
the  Communist  challenge  at  every  level 
and  in  every  endeavor  of  hvunan  society. 
We  know  that  this  is  a  fight  for  our 
lives  and,  as  much  as  we  would  like  to 
take  the  load  off  our  backs,  we  know 
that  we  have  to  meet  this  challenge  day 
after  day  and  confront  it  whether  on  the 
ideological  front,  with  all-out  nuclear 
war,  limited  war,  or  economic  assistance. 
It  means  fighting  for  people  who  are 
striving  to  be  free;  to  achieve  economic 
security;  and  political  independence. 
That  is  what  this  fight  is  all  about. 

Foreign  aid  restored  Western  Europe, 
Foreign  aid  kept  Greece  and  Turkey 
from  being  taken  over  by  the  Commu- 
nists. Of  the  50  nations  to  achieve  in- 
dependence in  Asia  and  Africa  since 
World  War  n,  not  one  has  chosen  com- 
munism as  a  way  of  life.  After  decades 
of  neglect,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is 
bringing  new  hope  to  countries  of  Latin 
America.  Foreign  aid  also  helps  us  eco- 
nomically. Over  80  percent  of  foreign 
aid  funds  are  spent  right  here  in  the 
United  States,  creating  jobs  for  Ameri- 
cans and  new  markets  for  American  in- 
dustry. 

Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  ac- 
complishments of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, the  opponents  still  want  to  throw 
the  foreign  aid  "baby"  out  with  the  dirty 
bath  water.  What  do  those  who  oppose 
foreign  aid  by  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  of  the  free  world  offer  as 
an  alternative  offense?  Nothing — ex- 
cept our  retreat  from  forward  positions 
and  surrender  to  the  Communists. 

Of  course,  the  program  must  be  made 
more  effective  and  efficient.  I  have 
great  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
American  people  to  see  beyond  their 
noses — to  realize  that  if  we  make  mis- 
takes we  must  go  on,  improving  our  pro- 
grams at  every  opportunity — not  pessi- 
mistically to  downgrade  everything  that 
has  been  done,  or  "throw  in  the  sponge' 
in  a  major  area  of  the  cold  war. 

The  foreign  aid  program  costs  you 
only  about  4  cents  out  of  each  tax 
dollar.  For  this  we  have  not  only  helped 
ourselves  militarily,  economically  and 
ideologically,  but  we  have  done  far  more 
for  more  people  of  the  world  than  any 
nation  of  people  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dehwinski]. 

Mr.  DERWTNSKL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  most  reluctant  to  take  the  floor,  fol- 
lowing the  most  inspired  address  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pssciu.], 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House 
seems    to   tolerate    opposition   even   to 
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meftsures  of  a  supernatural  nature  such 
a«  this,  I  am  going  to  express  my  views, 
which  are  In  opposition  to  the  bill. 

As  one  of  the  minority  Members  who 
voted  against  this  bill  in  committee,  I 
feel  it  necessary  to  point  out  that  when 
those  of  us  who  are  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  offer  amendments  we  do  not  deserve 
to  be  accused  of  attempting  to  kill  the 
measure.  The  minority  on  any  issue  has 
the  right  and  obligation  to  offer  con- 
stmctive  siiggestlons  in  the  hope  of  im- 
proving what  they  consider  to  be  an  un- 
satisfactory measure. 

When  I  label  this  bill  unsatisfactory. 
I  am  truly  guilty  of  an  understatement, 
since  this  year,  more  than  ever  before,  it 
represents  by  its  size  and  scope  and 
basic  inconsistency,  an  insult  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  American  public. 

The  Clay  report.  Issued  earlier  in  the 
year,  has  become  a  sourcebook  for  both 
proponents  and  opponents  of  the   aid 
program.    Tou  must  remember  the  Clay 
Committee  was  expected  to  whitewash 
the   program,  since   its  members   were 
hand  picked  by  the  White  House.    How- 
ever, the  report  was  more  noteworthy  for 
its  criticism  than  for  its  approval  of  the 
program,  and  the  bill  before  us  does  not 
reflect  the  cuts  in  funds  and  reduction  in 
scope  recommended  by  the  Clay  report. 
It  is  InconceiTable  that  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer must  be  burdened  by  supporting 
more    than    95    other    sovereign    lands 
through  this  seemingly  perpetual  gov- 
ernmental program.    If  other  countries 
of  the  world  require  capital,  economic 
training  and  derelopment.  private  enter- 
prise in  the  United  States   and   other 
western  lands  can  provide  the  needed 
support    whenever    the    Nation    has    a 
legitimate   basis   for  development,   and 
the  Government  is  able  to  provide  mini- 
mum stability.    It  certainly  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  UJ3.  taxpayer  to  be  com- 
peting with  prlTate  enterprise,  or  build- 
ing and  subsidising  socialistic  projects. 
The  criticism  is  Justly  made  that  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  represents  a 
limited   blank  check  for  the   executive 
branch,  since  funds  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated can  be  shifted  without  any 
regard  for  coimtry  or  continental  area. 
There  isn't  a  single  domestic  program  in 
the  United  States  in  which  Government 
authorities  have  as  much  free  rein  as 
the  bureaucratic  machine  that  the  AID 
agency  possesses.    Congressional  control 
over  the  program  is  so  lacking  as  to  ren- 
der our  deliberations  almost  meaning- 
less,  except  in  setting   a   figure   above 
which  the  spenders  cannot  legally  move. 
Even  this  has  little  protection  since  funds 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  have  been 
raided  to  augment  the  AID  progrsim. 

The  American  public  is  now  being  told 
that  a  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  is 
the  goal  of  the  United  States  vis-a-vis 
the  Soviet  Union ;  that  the  arms  race  can 
be  ended;  underdeveloped  countries 
moved  overnight  into  the  20th  century. 
and  International  good  will  will  there- 
fore reign  supreme.  If  this  is  true,  this 
bill  represents  a  major  contradiction, 
since  It  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
Communist  pressures  are  continuing  In 
every  country  of  the  world,  and  that  this 
program  is  needed  to  either  match  or 
suppress  Communist  actions. 


Therefore,  If  peace  in  our  time  is  to 
l)ecome  a  reality,  the  aid  program  would 
be  the  first  to  become  obsolete.  This, 
however,  is  obviously  not  the  intent,  since 
we  And  our  administrators  setting  up 
programs  in  nonindependent  areas  even 
before  they  acquire  their  complete  en- 
tity. The  latest  example  of  this  is 
British  Guiana,  where  despite  the  leftist 
philosophy  of  Mr.  Jagan.  aid  adminis- 
trators are  on  the  spot  expanding  their 
programs. 

The  American  public  should  be  given 
frank  facts.  Unfortunately,  they  are  not. 
since  even  Members  of  Congress  are  not 
provided  with  legitimate  details  and  in- 
formation. The  Committee  was  unable 
to  receive  from  the  AID  administrator  or 
any  of  his  subordinates  a  flat  answer  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  commitment  has  been 
made  for  the  Bokaro  Steel  Mill  in  India. 
The  Committee  was  not  able  to  get  a 
clear  answer  to  AIDs  intentions  to  con- 
tinue or  even  expand  aid  to  Communist 
countries.  The  Committee  was  not  able 
to  get  any  clear  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  public  could  expect 
it  to  be  phased  out. 

One  last  point  I  direct  to  your  atten- 
tion is  the  minority  views  which  com- 
mence on  page  123  of  the  Committee 
report.  The  special  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  should  be  directed 
to  the  statistics  of  the  AID  pipelines 
which  are  most  interesting  reading.  The 
minority  views  also  contain  necessarily 
strong  language  on  the  subject  of  aid  and 
trade  with  Communist  governments. 

I  especially  wish  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  the  recommendations 
made  In  the  minority  views  which  I  con- 
sider practical,  timely,  and  worthy  of 
support  and  implementation. 

Along  with  other  Members  of  the 
minority,  and  I  certainly  hope  majority 
party  Members  as  well,  amendments  de- 
signed to  Implement  these  recommenda- 
tions and  to  reduce  the  funds  and  scope 
of  the  program  will  be  offered.  These 
amendments  are  designed  to  correct  the 
abuses  in  the  program  and  eliminate 
tragic  waste  of  the  taxpayer's  funds.  It 
la  my  hope  that  we  will  receive  support, 
that  we  can  make  substantial  contribu- 
tions on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  clean- 
ing up  this  wasteful,  inconsistent,  and 
misdirected  program. 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Chairman,  may  I 
remind  the  Members,  since  there  will  be 
numerous  amendments  offered,  that  they 
should  receive  the  full  con.sideration  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  so  that  we  will 
not  be  handicapped  by  arbitrary  limita- 
tions on  debate  and  dlscu.sslon  .so  the 
Members'  deliberations  could  be  based 
on  the  fullest  possible  Information  ob- 
tainable on  each  amendment 

I  feel  it  necessary  to  repeat  that  8is 
a  minority  member  who  opposed  the  bill 
in  committee  and  who  will  oppose  the 
bill  on  final  passase,  I  think  we  are  at 
least  entitled  to  the  good  will  of  the 
majority  members  when  we  offer  amend- 
ments. When  we  offer  amendments  to 
the  bill  we  in  the  minority  have  a  right. 
as  I  see  it.  to  help  make  improvements 
in  something  which  we  feel  i.s  basically 
bad.  We  are  not  gutting  the  bill,  we 
are  trying  to  make  something  fairly  good 
out  of  a  proposal  which  at  the  moment 


Is  beyond  description.  I  think,  as  any- 
thing but  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  We  have  heard  a 
Ri-eat  deal  in  this  bill  today  about  the 
main  features  but  very  little  about  cer- 
tain amendments.  I  refer  to  amend- 
ments to  section  305.  which  relates  to 
captive  nations.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  give  us  an  explanation  of 
.section  305. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  will  come  to  that 
in  just  a  minute. 

The  point  I  wish  to  reemphasize  is 
that  those  of  us  in  the  minority  who 
offer  amendments  are  offering  them  with 
a  fair,  constructive  attitude.  I  hope  that 
in  the  next  day  or  two  of  debate  when 
we  do  offer  our  amendments  they  will 
be  greeted  with  reasonable  resp>ect  and 
attention  and  not  merely  subjected  to 
the  charge  of  gutting  the  bill. 

The  next  thing  I  feel  necessary  to 
reemphasize  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  matter 
of  time  that  will  apply  to  the  offering 
of  amendments.  We  understand  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  have 
amendments  to  offer,  most  of  which  were 
offered  and  rejected  in  Committee,  and 
must  be  offered  on  the  floor.  Obviou.sh 
on  a  bill  of  this  nature  other  Member.s 
of  the  House  will  offer  amendments.  I 
hope  all  the  amendments  that  are  offered 
will  receive  enough  time  so  that  we  can 
explain  the  points,  so  that  Members  when 
they  vote  will  be  familiar  with  the  facts 
Another  thing  I  feel  it  necessary  to 
reemphasize  is  that  in  the  minority  views 
we  have  attempted  to  be  helpful  and 
constructive.  I  would  suggest  to  all 
Members  that  they  read  the  minority 
views,  which  are  certainly  detailed 
enough  and  merit  the  attention  of  all 
Members,  regardless  of  their  predeter- 
mined position  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  I  do  not  question 
the  gentleman's  integrity  in  describing 
the  various  amendments  that  are  to  be 
offered  as  being  amendments  intended 
to  Improve  the  bill,  but  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  why.  if  these  amend- 
ments are  so  important  and  will  con- 
tribute .so  much  to  the  improvement  of 
this  legislation  and  to  its  succe.ss.  thev 
were  not  offered  during  the  8  yea  is  of 
the  other  administration. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  I  am  sure  if  the 
yentleman  would  take  the  time  to  study 
the  Record,  he  would  find  most  of  these 
amendments  we  discussed  have  been  of- 
fered In  the  past.  Furthermore,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
those  of  us  who  happen  to  be  of  the 
minority  were  not  in  support  of  the  bill 
under  the  previous  administration.  And. 
if  anyone  is  to  be  blamed  for  the  foreign 
aid  record  of  the  previous  administra- 
tion, it  obviou.sly  is  the  majority  in  Con- 
gress rather  than  we  who  share  the  party 
label.  But  that  point  has  been  debated 
enough  in  political  circles. 

I  wLsh  to  return  to  the  question  asked 
by    the    gentleman    from   Pennsylvania 
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[Mr.  Weaver].  The  section  you  refer  to 
was  placed  In  the  bill  to  dramatize  the 
existence  of  the  captive  republics  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union  in  order 
to  halt  the  nationalistic  spirit  of  the  cap- 
tive peoples  within  Its  control  often 
makes  empty  gestures  to  these  people  and 
protends  to  give  them  some  voice  in  their 
own  republic.  Therefore,  we  have  placed 
the  term  "captive  constituent  republics 
(if  the  Soviet  Union"  in  the  bill  to  dram- 
atize, as  the  report  states,  the  lack  of 
self-determination  and  freedom  these 
people  actually  have.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  offered  the  amendment  which  was 
accepted  without  opposition  and  received 
favorable  comment  by  members  in  a  bi- 
partisan spirit. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  would  commend  him  for  his  con- 
tinued efforts  in  the  captive  nations  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  FascellI.  spoke  of  turning 
our  backs  upon  countries  abroad.  Now 
I  seem  to  recall  there  was  a  country  not 
too  distant  from  the  United  States  that 
after  having  been  given  %2Va  billion  of 
aid  through  direct  aid  and  sugar  sub- 
sidies turned  its  back  upon  us.  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  would  care  to  com- 
ment on  that. 

Mr.  DEHiWINSKI.  The  only  comment 
I  think  would  be  in  order  to  make  is  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  addresses  him- 
self to  a  point  that  will  be  slightly  diffi- 
cult for  the  gentleman  from  Florida  to 
defend.  But.  if  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit me  to  say  so,  this  is  not  a  new  subect 
since  I  think  we  are  all  well  aware  of  the 
conditions  90  miles  from  our  shores. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  it  seems  to  be  all 
wrong,  if  we  cut  down  on  aid  to  the  vari- 
ous Ingrates  over  the  world,  but  that  it  is 
perfectly  all  right — or  perhaps  not  all 
right  but  we  condone  them  turning  their 
backs  upon  us  after  we  have  extended  a 
helping  hand  to  the  tune  of  %2V*  billion. 
Now  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would 
comment  briefly  on  the  so-called  Parb- 
stein  amendment  to  be  found  on  page  10 
of  the  majority  report. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  I  am  correct, 
the  amendment  to  which  the  gentleman 
refers  is  on  page  10,  section  102(c)  of  the 
report.  It  is  an  amendment  which  states 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
countries  receiving  U.S.  aid  should  not 
divert  their  own  economic  resources  to 
military  or  propaganda  efforts  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist 
China  and  directed  against  the  United 
States  or  other  aid  recipients.  As  I  re- 
call the  debate  in  the  committee,  the 
pui-pose  of  that  amendment  was  to  pro- 
vent  our  aid  being  used  by  a  recipient 
nation  directly  or  indirectly  to  engage 
in  efforts  against  another  friendly,  or 
at  least  limitedly  neutral  nation.  Some 
people  do  apply  this  amendment  to  spe- 
cific countries,  such  as  Egypt  vis-a-vis 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Israel;  India  versus 
Pakistan,  or  it  would  apply  to  the  ter- 
ritorial aspirations  of  Indonesia.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say,  it  is  effective  or  should 
have  an  effective  general  effect  not  aimed 


at  a  Bpedflc  country.    But  the  principle 
Is  sound.  

Mr.  OALLAOHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  In  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  and  I  believe  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  is 
not  on  the  floor  at  the  moment — con- 
cerning aid  to  that  unnamed  country  90 
miles  off  our  shore  that  was  the  recipi- 
ent of  our  foreign  aid,  I  might  say  that  I, 
personally,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays]  were  the  ones  who  intro- 
duced the  amendment  eliminating  Cuba 
from  the  benefits  of  the  technical  assist- 
ance program  under  the  bill  that  was 
offered  in  the  last  administration — in  a 
bipartisan  manner,  I  might  say. 

I  might  also  ask  the  gentleman,  since 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  minority 
was  accepted  by  the  majority  concerning 
captive  nations,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
worthy  amendment  makes  the  bill 
worthy  of  the  minority  support. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  wish  to  advise 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  if  the 
majority  accepts  half  a  dozen  more 
major  amendments  which  we  propose, 
then  the  bill  might  be  worthy  of  sup- 
port, but  our  support  would  have  to  be 
contingent  on  the  acceptance  of  our  key 
amendments. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  was  hopeful 
that  the  outstanding  amendment  already 
offered  would  make  the  bill  worthy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  am  trying  to  allo- 
cate my  time  between  the  two  gentlemen, 
so  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  identify 
the  country  that  is  90  miles  off  our  shore. 
That  is  Cuba. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
believe  it  is  also  necessary  for  us  to 
weigh  the  present  bill  in  the  light  of 
current  international  conditions.  I  am 
wondering  if  the  maneuvers  of  late  that 
would  lead  some  people  to  believe  we 
were  entering  an  era  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence might  not  be  the  motivation  for 
serious  reconsideration  of  the  dollar 
amoimts  and  the  scope  of  this  bill.  If  we 
are  entering  into  an  era  of  international 
peace  and  liberty,  perhaps  the  entire 
direction  of  this  program  should  be 
changed.  If  Communist  Russia  is  no 
longer  an  aggressor  country,  perhaps 
there  are  programs  that  we  propose  here 
that  could  be  curtailed  and  phased  out. 
I  raise  this  as  a  thought  to  keep  in  mind. 

The  last  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
starting  sometime  tomorrow  afternoon 
there  will  be  a  number  of  very  pertinent 
amendments  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  will  be  of- 
fering one  amendment  relative  to  set- 
ting a  ceiling  on  programs  which  would 
require  specific  congressional  authoriza- 
tions for  projects  lor  which  our  total 
spending  would  exceed  a  certain  point. 
We  will  also  have  amendments  to  reduce 
the  bill  in  terms  of  its  dollar  authoriza- 
tion. There  may  be  amendments,  I 
understand,  to  reduce  the  long-term  na- 
ture of  the  bill.  All  of  these.  I  reem- 
phasize. will  be  offered  in  a  constructive 
manner,  and  I  hope  they  will  all  receive, 


if  not  support,  at  least  the  tolerant  at- 
tention of  every  Member;  and.  when- 
ever they  are  of  such  overwhelming, 
logical,  compelling  nature  as  to  deserve 
support,  I  hope  that  it  is  forthcoming. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.     Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Is  the  gentleman  ad- 
dressing his  remarks  to  amendments 
which  he  offered  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  which  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  or  is  he  talking  about  other 
amendments? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  will  have  two 
amendments  which  I  offered  in  the  com- 
mittee, but  certainly  we  as  members  of 
the  committee  realize  other  Members  of 
the  House  are  equally  interested  and 
perhaps  even  more  knowledgable  with 
respect  to  this  program. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Yes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  You  are  referring 
specifically  to  your  amendments  and  not 
amendments  which  may  be  offered  by 
somebody  else? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  all  amendments  that  may  be 
offered. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  by 
the  report  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  that 
the  committee  has  given  consideration 
to  the  U.S.  balance-of -payments  problem 
and  the  continuing  decline  in  the  U.S. 
gold  supply.  The  report  says  that  al- 
though the  U.S.  gold  supply  continues 
to  decline  and  the  balance  of  pasmients 
remains  unfavorable,  it  is  clear  that  fac- 
tors other  than  foreign  aid  are  directly 
responsible  and  that  the  elimination  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  would  not  bal- 
ance U.S.  payments  or  have  a  significant 
bearing  on  the  underlying  causes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  this  morn- 
ing's newspapers,  the  deficit  in  the  inter- 
national balance  of  pasnnents  ran  con- 
siderably more  than  $1  billion  in  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  figures  indicate 
an  annual  deficit  of  $4.2  billion  for  1963. 
This  deficit  increased  sharply  despite  a 
substantial  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports. 

The  Foreign  Aid  Committee  has  shown 
the  dollar  drain  and  the  adverse  balance 
of  payments,  which  are  major  causes  of 
the  flight  of  gold,  to  be:  Imports,  $16 
billion;  tourists  abroad,  $2  billion;  de- 
fense expenditures  abroad,  $2  billion; 
private  investment  abroad,  $2  to  $3  bil- 
lion ;  foreign  aid.  $1  billion. 

I  had  always  understood  that  the  dol- 
lar drain  on  account  of  foreign  aid  was 
$2  billion,  but  even  if  it  Is  only  $1  billion. 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  committee  that 
this  is  not  a  major  source  of  our  deficit 
of  payments. 

Constantine  Brown,  the  noted  news- 
paper correspondent,  has  said  that  Euro- 
pean bankers  are  greatly  concerned 
about  the  instability  of  the  value  of  the 
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American  doUar.  in  contrast  with  strong 
European  curreney  backed  by  substantial 
quantities  of  gold.  Mr.  Brown  said  that 
privately  theae  bankers  do  not  mince 
words,  and  that  the  United  SUtes  must 
take  drastic  flaeal  action.  He  has  said 
that  such  drastic  action  would  consist  of 
a  substantial  curtailment  of  America's 
expenditures  at  hMne  and  abroad,  with 
the  view  of  eventually  achieving  either 
a  balanced  budget,  or  at  least  one  that 
shows  a  definite  tendency  toward  bal- 
ance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  foreign  aid  comes  to  the 
noor  of  the  House.  I  hope  it  will  have 
a  provision  to  limit  the  dollar  expendi- 
tures to  be  spent  abroad.  In  this  con- 
nection. I  would  like  to  have  a  require- 
ment that  all  such  programs  which  en- 
tail expendlturea  of  TJB.  dollars  overseas 
would  be  subject  to  a  determination  by 
our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  such 
programs  would  not  substantially  con- 
tribute to  the  kMS  of  gold  by  the  United 
States. 

The  Foreign  Aid  Committee  ap- 
parently thinks  that  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program  Is  not  a  major  cause  of  the 
loss  of  gold,  but  I  disagree,  and  I  would 
certainly  like  to  have  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  a  mat- 
ter of  record  before  we  go  on  spending 
overseas  this  $1  billion  a  year,  thereby 
increasing  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  which  Increases  the  causes  of  our 
loss  of  gold. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  substantial 
misgivings  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
we  are  headed  through  regularly  In- 
creasing our  national  debt  through 
budget  deficits.  I  think  we  should  heed 
the  Intematicmal  bankers,  because  if 
they  lose  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
our  economy  and  the  value  of  the  Amer- 
ican dollar,  we  are  In  for  real  trouble. 
To  meet  the  foreign  claims  amounting 
to  $25  billion  on  our  gold  supply,  we 
have  only  a  free  and  unpledged  stock, 
as  I  understand,  amounting  to  $2  billion. 
If  the  foreigners  aaked  for  their  gold,  we 
would  have  to  default  and  as  I  see  it. 
that  would  mean  a  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  and  a  reduction  in  the  buying 
power  of  every  paycheck,  every  savings 
account,  every  life  Insurance  policy,  and 
every  pension.  Every  citizen  would  be 
hurt. 

This  Is  a  serious  situation  and  the 
spending  of  $100  billion  over  the  years 
on  foreign  aid  Is  certainly  a  major  cause 
in  today's  economic  plight. 

I  have  supported  the  objectives  of  the 
foreign  assistance  program,  but  when  we 
realize  the  size  of  the  unexpended  bal- 
ances In  previous  years  already  in  the 
pipeline — amounting  to  $6.7  billion — I 
cannot  in  all  conscience  see  increasing 
this  by  an  amount  in  excess  of  $4.1  bil- 
lion. The  time  has  come,  it  seems  to  me. 
for  us  to  put  our  own  domestic  house  in 
order  and  not  try  to  continue  in  a  vain 
effort  to  remake  the  world. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  anti-Com- 
munist cause  to  which  we  have  so  sub- 
stantially contributed  by  the  foreign  aid 
program  throughout  the  years  would  not 
be  better  served  now  by  America,  the 
bulwark  of  freedom,  remaining  eco- 
nomically strong  rather  than  continuing 


an  overexpanded  program  that  has  dis- 
sipated our  strength  and  is  slowly  deliv- 
ering us  into  growing  financial  weakness. 
I  think  that  above  everything  else. 
America  must  remain  economically 
strong  if  it  is  to  continue  as  the  bastion 
of  freedom  and  democracy. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
haps most  of  us  noticed  a  recent  quip  in 
our  newspapers  that  said  simply: 

We  hear  they've  brought  out  a  new  drink 
called  ■  forelgnade  ■'  It's  refreshment  that 
never  pauses. 

It,  of  course,  was  meant  as  a  bit  of 
humor,  and  undoubtedly  resulted  in 
many  a  chuckle  across  the  country.  It 
would  be  even  funnier  if  it  did  not  touch 
on  what  I  consider  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  facing  our  Nation. 

We  have  before  us  today  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1963.  which  would  au- 
thorize $4.1  billion  in  what  we  have  come 
to  know  as  foreign  aid.  It  is  our  annual 
ritual  of  trying  to  play  Santa  Claus  to  the 
world.  It  is  another  round  of  passing 
out  money  to  the  rich  and  poor  alike, 
whether  they  need  it  or  not,  in  an  effort 
to  win  friends  and  influence  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  compli- 
ment the  six  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  who  signed  the  minor- 
ity views  on  this  leKislation.  Not  once 
did  they  suggest  that  we  eliminate  for- 
eign aid  or  that  all  foreign  aid  was  bad. 
But  they  did  put  the  present  program 
in  proper  perspective  and  issued  a  warn- 
ing that  we  must  heed  if  we  are  to 
prevent  Uncle  Santa  from  giving  himself 
to  death. 

I  thought  the  President's  Committee 
To  Strengthen  the  Security  of  the  Free 
World,  commonly  known  as  the  Clay 
Committee,  put  it  succinctly  by  saying: 

We  believe  that  we  are  Indeed  attempting 
too  much  for  too  many 

We  have  only  to  look  at  our  growing 
national  debt  and  our  dwindling  gold 
reserves  to  see  that  we  are  well  on  the 
way  to  overextending  ourselves  by  put- 
ting a  price  tag  on  our  friendships  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  minority  views  wisely  caution 
against  spreading  our  effort  thinly  over 
the  globe  without  producing  the  desired 
results.  The  point  is  well  taken  and  it 
makes  sense  that  we  would  do  better  by 
concentrating  our  efforts  in  the  area.s 
where  assistance  is  really  needed,  coun- 
tries where  there  us  a  genuine  desire  to 
ultilize  our  aid  to  the  advantage  of  the 
people.  We  can  and  must  achieve  this 
objective  at  a  cost  much  less  than  we  are 
currently  spending. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  is  also  a 
paradox.  While  we  spread  our  aid  too 
thin  in  too  many  countries,  we  also  ear- 
mark too  much  in  some  areas.  For  ex- 
ample, some  funds,  obligated  as  long  as 
5  years  ago.  still  remain  to  be  disbursed, 
which  indicates  that  some  of  the  receiv- 
ing countries  are  unable  to  utlU/e  as 
much  aid  a.s  we  li-y  to  give  them.    Such 


obligated  funds  should  promptly  revert 
to  the  Treasury,  as  should  funds  for 
projects  that  do  not  materialize. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  completely  revalu- 
ate  our  assistance  programs.  Instead  of 
facing  the  world  with  a  handful  of 
American  dollars,  we  should  encourage 
our  allies,  many  who  are  enjoying  a  high 
level  of  prosperity,  to  assume  a  larger 
share  of  the  free  world  burdens. 

Not  only  have  we  been  overly  generous 
with  our  allies,  but  we  have  permitted 
our  aid  to  fall  into  Communist  hands. 
I  am  aware  that  one  of  the  arguments 
put  forth  by  our  foreign  policy  people  is 
that  our  aid  tends  to  wean  Communist 
nations  away  from  Moscow  control. 
That  is  nothing  but  wishful  thinking,'. 
To  halt  the  spread  of  communism,  we 
can  and  must  help  free  nations  to  re- 
main free,  but  aid  that  directly  or  in- 
directly helps  a  Communist  government 
does  nothing  but  perpetuate  that  dicta- 
torial control. 

We  hear  the  argument  that  most  of  our 
foreign  aid  money  is  being  spent  right 
here  in  the  United  States,  thereby  having 
no  effect  on  the  balance  of  payments  or 
our  declining  gold  holdings.  This  is  an 
oversimplification  of  the  situation,  which 
completely  disregards  complex  consid- 
erations such  as  the  var>'ing  rates  of 
monetary  exchange  and  U.S.  support 
payments  for  certain  commodities. 
While  the  buy-American  policy  Is  to  be 
commended,  we  cannot  assume  that  the 
participating  countries  would  not  make 
purchases  in  this  country  without  first 
being  handed  American  dollars. 

There  are  other  areas  that  we  have 
failed  to  consider  properly  In  this  legisla- 
tion, such  as  the  objectionable  practice 
of  the  executive  entering  Into  long-term 
aid  commitments  without  prior  congres- 
sional authorization,  and  the  misuse  of 
the  contingency  fund.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  long-term  commitments,  but  Con- 
gress should  make  the  decision  without 
being  faced  with  the  Impossible  task  of 
being  handcuffed  to  prior  executive  com- 
mitments 

More  attention  should  be  directed  to- 
ward curbing  aid  that  creates  or  expands 
competition  by  recipient  governments 
with  private  enterprise. 

And  attention  should  be  directed  to- 
ward paring  down  the  unexpended  bal- 
ances from  prior  appropriations.  This 
"pipeline"  continues  to  rise,  having 
reached  $6  8  billion  as  of  June  30.  1963 
It  is  a  mistake  to  add  another  $4  1  billion 
to  that  amount. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  minor- 
ity view  that  the  bill  before  us  does  not 
accomplLsh  long-overdue  reforms.  Con- 
gress must  take  a  firm  grip  on  the  reins 
or  this  galloping  horse  is  going  to  drag 
us  over  the  precipice.  It  is  commendable 
that  this  great  country  has  such  a  larne 
heart,  but  it  operates  more  effectively 
if  controlled  by  a  cool  head. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  fr.>m 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  BlatnikI. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has 
been  stated  earlier,  perhaps  no  program 
is  subjected  to  more  attack  or  more 
vulnerable  to  attack  than  the  foreign 
aid  program.    In  view  of  the  fact  that 
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some  of  the  allegations  have  been  re- 
peatedly bandied  about,  circulated,  and 
recirculated,  I  wish  to  make  this  state- 
ment. On  last  March,  March  4,  1963, 
on  pages  3419  to  3421  of  the  CoNCRES- 
sioNAL  Record,  a  colleague  of  oiu*s  made 
allegations  comprising  approximately  45 
in  number.  They  have  been  put  In 
writing  without  any  substantiation,  by 
the  way.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  have  an- 
swers or  facts,  and  in  most  cases  com- 
plete explanations  and  In  some  cases 
partial  explanations  of  these.  I  will  sub- 
mit them  at  this  point. 

The  information  referred  to  follows: 
Allegations  About  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Program 

On  March  4.  1963,  on  pages  3419-3421  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  Congressman  M. 
G.  Snyder,  of  Kentucky,  listed  a  number  of 
allegations  about  Federal  programs.  On 
those  allegations  Involving  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program,  the  facts  are  as  follows: 

Allegation:  "An  untold  amount  to  con- 
struct a  solar-powered  ship  to  win  friends 
and  influence  people  along  the  rivers  of 
Surinam" 

Fact:  The  reference  cited  gives  the  cost  as 
$28,625,  not  an  untold  amount.  The  pur- 
pose cited  was  "to  test  performance  of  solar- 
powered  battery-recharging  centers  for  com- 
munications equipment  and  various  other 
low-wattage  power  tools"  and  to  "focus  at- 
tention on  p>eacetlme  terrestrial  uses  of 
solar  power."  As  a  result  of  Investigation  last 
summer  ( 1962) ,  performance  under  the  con- 
tract was  suspended.  On  March  1.  1963, 
however.  AID  requested  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  rescind  its  suspension 
of  the  contract  with  the  Hoffman  Corp. 

This  action  was  taken  after  a  finding  by 
AID  that  the  Interests  of  the  Ooveriunent 
would  be  served  by  completing  the  contract. 
AID  found  that  In  a  number  of  underdevel- 
oped countries  solar  energy  may  prove  to  be 
an  Important  and  most  economical  source 
of  power  for  communications  and  other  elec- 
tronic systems  and  that  the  U.S.  Army  has 
an  Interest  In  the  solar-powered  boat. 

AID  has  canceled  plans  for  tests  In  Suri- 
nam and  engineering  tests  of  the  solar 
equipment  will  be  conducted  at  no  cost  to 
AID  by  the  US.  Army  Klectronlc  Research 
and  Development  Laboratories,  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, N  J. 

Allegation:  "One  thousand  23-lnch  tele- 
vision sets  ordered  for  use  in  community 
education  programs  In  underdeveloped  over- 
sea areas  were  ordered  at  a  cost  of  $400,000 
for  areas  where  there  was  no  electric  p>ower 
supply." 

Fact:  This  refers  to  a  contract  which  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  Investigated  at  great 
length  last  year  Criticism  by  the  commit- 
tee was  directed  at  weaknesses  In  AID  con- 
tracting and  evaluation  techniques  on  this 
program,  rather  than  the  purpose  for  which 
the  program  was  undertaken — I.e.,  to  pro- 
vide relatively  Inexpensive  and  far-reaching 
methods  of  communications  and  education 
In  underdeveloped  countries. 

In  Its  report,  the  committee  said:  "At  this 
point  the  subcommittee  wishes  to  make  It 
abundantly  clear  that  Its  findings  and  con- 
clusions with  respect  to  this  contract  are 
not  intended,  and  should  not  be  construed 
as  an  objection  to.  or  criticism  of,  the  proper 
use  of  television  for  educational  purposes." 

The  contract  was  terminated  early  In  1963. 
Negotiations  are  now  proceeding  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  will  be  any  cost  to  the 
United  SUtes.  The  Agency,  with  the  guid- 
ance of  the  committee,  has  improved  lt« 
contracting  for  research  and  development 
procedures  to  Insure  that  the  weaknesses 
which  that  committee  found  do  not  recur. 
Allegations:  "Funds  spent  for  troughs  for 
camels." 


Fact:  This  is  a  new  variation  on  an  old 
tlieme.  In  1958  a  similar  charge,  answered 
for  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  re- 
lated to  "bath  houses  for  camel  drivers." 
Both  versions  stemmed  from  demonstration 
health  projects  in  Egypt  which  Included 
public  bathing  facilities. 

Allegation:  "Foreign  aid  funds  used  In 
Kenya,  Africa,  for  purchase  of  extra  wives 
for  government  officials." 

Fact:  This  charge  Is  typical  of  many  di- 
rected at  the  foreign  aid  program  in  that  it 
builds  on  a  single  situation  only  tangentlally 
related  to  the  foreign  aid  program.  The 
facts  are:  A  traders'  loan  program  was 
undertaken  by  the  Kenyan  Government  In 
1953  and  1954  to  provide  a  fund  for  loans 
to  traders  and  small  manufacturers  in  a 
program  analogous  to  the  U.S.  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Dtu-ing  this  period,  before  any  U.S. -owned 
funds  were  made  available  for  the  program, 
one  trader  did  Ixirrow  approximately  $600 
and  then  used  the  funds  to  buy  a  wife.  As 
a  result  of  this  Incident,  extremely  tight 
controls  for  supervision  of  the  traders'  loan 
program  were  set  up.  No  such  Incident 
occurred  after  U.S. -owned  funds  were  con- 
tributed to  the  program  in  1953.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  note  that  this  traders'  loan 
program  has  been  quite  successful.  Actual 
experience  with  repayment  has  been  ex- 
tremely satisfactory. 

Allegation:  "Foreign  aid  funds  spent  to 
build  superhighways  In  countries  where 
there  are  few,  If  any,  automobiles." 

Pact:  The  United  States  has  aided  high- 
way programs  In  a  number  of  countries, 
notably  Turkey,  the  Philippines,  Vietnam, 
and  elsewhere.  Dlvlded-lane  highways  are 
fairly  few  and  these  are  In  areas  of  con- 
gestion and  heavy  traffic.  Highway  Im- 
provement is,  of  course,  an  important  stim- 
ulus to  economic  development.  Statistics 
show  that  the  rate  of  Increase  In  passenger 
cars  and  commercial  vehicles  In  newly  de- 
veloping countries  Is  an  Impressive  one. 

Allegation:  "A  luxury  yacht  replete  with 
air  conditioning  and  gold  wallpaper  fur- 
nished a  millionaire  Emperor  at  the  cost  of 
$3.1  million." 

Fact:  This  Is  probably  the  most  frequently 
cited  example  of  misuse  of  the  foreign  aid 
program.  The  facts  are:  In  1960,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  under  the  Military 
Assistance  Program,  loaned  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ethiopia  a  World  War  II  seaplane 
tender  for  use  as  the  flagship  of  the 
Ethiopian  Navy.  As  a  flagship,  it  contains 
quarters  for  flag  officers,  or  the  Emperor  as 
commander  In  chief.  It  Is  air  conditioned 
since  air  conditioning  Is  considered  neces- 
sary in  that  part  of  the  world.  One  basic 
use  of  the  ship  is  as  a  training  vessel  for  the 
Ethiopian  Navy.  A  slgnlflcant  part  of  the 
$3.1  million  cost  of  reflttlng  the  ship  was  to 
make  possible  Its  use  as  a  training  vessel. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  maintains  Important  military  com- 
munications facilities  In  Ethiopia  as  part 
of  Its  worldwide  network. 

Allegation:  "Greek  Government  appealed 
to  its  wheatgrowers  to  curb  the  growing  of 
wheat  to  spur  U.S.  aid,  etc." 

Fact:  The  Government  of  Greece,  of 
course,  bases  Its  policies  on  Greek  condi- 
tions and  requirements;  the  United  States 
Government  acts  In  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States.  Any  proposed  aid  to  Greece, 
including  agricultural  commodity  sales  pro- 
grams under  Public  Law  480,  Is  scrutinized 
from  that  standpoint.  The  kind  of  wheat 
which  the  Greeks  are  most  interested  In,  to 
be  purchased  under  Public  Law  480,  is  a  type 
not  grown  In  Greece  and  must  be  Imported 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  Greek  wheat 
crop. 

AUegatlon:  "Of  the  24  countries  sending 
delegates  to  the  so-called  neutral  Belgrade 
Conference   In    September    1961,    23    are   re- 


ceiving U.S.  economic  assistance  and  13  mili- 
tary assistance  in  fiscal  year  1962." 

Fact:  The  10  major  recipients  of  U.S.  aid 
In  flscal  year  1962  were,  in  order,  India,  Pak- 
istan, Turkey,  Korea,  Vietnam,  Brazil,  Chile, 
United  Arab  Republic,  China,  and  Mexico. 
Of  these,  only  India  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  were  represented  at  the  Belgrade 
Conference. 

Allegation:  "Chester  Bowles,  President 
Kennedy's  roving  Ambassador,  spent  $600- 
000  on  an  18-day  Jaunt  around  the  world 
meeting  ambassadors  and  their  wives." 

Fact:  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  point- 
ed out  during  hearings  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill  that  this  $600,000  expense  figure  was 
for  a  series  of  six  regional  conferences  of 
top  U.S.  diplomatic  personnel,  in  which  Am- 
bassador Bowles  was  the  leader,  but  by  no 
means,  the  sole  participant. 

During  the  first  5  years  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration these  regional  conferences  were 
held  to  acquaint  American  ambassadors 
overseas  with  the  policies  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration and  with  the  Increased  respon- 
sibilities being  given  U.S.  representatives 
In  the  field. 

Delegations  from  Washington,  led  by  Mr. 
Bowles,  also  Included  senior  officers  of  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  Commerce  and, 
on  occasion,  other  top  agency  persons  such 
as  Edward  R.  Murrow,  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  and  George  Weaver,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Labor  for  International 
Affairs. 

The  six  conferences  were  held  In  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  south  Asia,  South  America, 
Central  America,  and  the  Far  East.  The  ex- 
pense figure  Included  the  travel  costs  of 
teams  of  senior  officials  from  Washington 
agencies,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  ambas- 
sadors. AID  mission  directors,  USIA  directors 
In  the  field,  and  key  members  of  their  staff. 

Allegation:  "An  FHA  aid,  fired  for  gam- 
bling. Is  rehired  by  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  sent  to  Caracas,  Venezuela,  at  a  salary  of 
$17,030  a  year." 

Fact:  The  man  In  question  was  hired  be- 
cause of  an  outstanding  record  In  the  field 
of  housing  and  In  full  knowledge  of  cir- 
cumstances leading  to  his  discharge  from  the 
FHA  position.  This  followed  November  1961 
publicity  concerning  an  alleged  1969  card 
game  debt  to  a  housing  contractor.  At  the 
time,  the  aid  denied  any  breach  of  public 
trust,  or  that  either  party  considered  a  debt 
had  existed. 

AID  reviewed  the  expert's  file  In  full  and 
was  told  by  Neal  J.  Hardy,  Commissioner  of 
the  FHA,  that  the  man's  performance  as 
Deputy  Commissioner  had  been  superior  In 
every  respect.  His  performance  as  a  housing 
adviser  with  AID  since  1962  has  been  out- 
standing. 

Allegation:  "$200,000  allocated  for  a  trans- 
lation center  in  the  African  region  together 
with  an  additional  $139,000  for  translation 
services  to  translate  African  technical  publi- 
cations Into  French  " 

Pact:  This  project,  tried  initially  In  Mo- 
rocco, has  been  operating  In  Paris  for  the 
last  6  months  or  more.  It  translates  tech- 
nical publications — a  high  percentage  of 
which  are  UJ3.  publications,  many  prepared 
by  AID  and  Its  predecessors — Into  French  for 
use  throughout  French  Africa.  Additional 
services  are  performed,  such  as  dubbing-in 
film  narration  In  French.  Many  of  the  new 
nations  of  Africa  are  familiar  with  French 
but  not  with  English. 

Allegation:  "No  control  can  be  exercised 
over  the  $9  million  of  aid  funds  for  Libya  " 

Fact :  The  $9  million  referred  to  was  a  cash 
grant  made  to  Libya  In  return  for  the  use  of 
Wheelus  Air  Force  Base,  and  It  was  presented 
to  the  Congress  as  such.  This  was  not  de- 
velopment assistance,  but  a  flat  rental  fee 
for  a  strategic  base  site  which  was  not  only 
a  major  link  In  our  defense  network  outside 
American  shores,  but  the  largest  UJ5.  Air 
Force  training  base  overseas. 
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AUcgatloo:  f  i>)iiMiii.  where  our  marines 
and  other  <!«<•■••  farc«a  ar«  flctotlnf  and 
dylnc  tazM  XJA.  vooda  rvcelred  In  that 
country  mm  glfta.     TbaM  ar*  dtstrtbutcd  in 

part  to  private  lull] which  Mil  them 

at  a  profit." 

"Other  natlona  with  a  syatem  of  taxing 
U  S  aid  and  aeUliif  It  for  a  profit  almllar  to 
V.etnamB  are  Cameroon.  Guinea.  Kenya. 
Morocco.  Benegil.  Spain,  Tunlala.  Uganda. 
Yugoalavla.  BoUtIa.  Cambodia.  Korea.  Thai- 
Und,  Greece,  India.  Israel.  Pakutan,  and 
Turkey."' 

Fact:  The  purpoae  of  the  commercial  Im- 
port profl^ram  In  Vietnam  la  to  enable  that 
country  to  meet  raqulremente  for  the  Import 
of  eesentlal  goo*  which  It  cannot  purchase 
becauae  lt«  own  foreign  exchange  earnings 
are  too  small.  Tlila  program  covers  a  wide 
range  of  Items  fktMn  eooeumer  goods  to  raw 
materials  and  tadusUtal  machinery.  This 
assistance  is  mad*  available  In  the  form  or 
dollar  credits  whieta  the  OoTemment  of  Viet- 
nam subauthorlHs  (l.e..  aelU)  through  the 
National  Bank  to  Vietnamese  Impctrters  fur 
eligible  Importations.  The  XJ3  assistance 
covers  only  the  direct  dollar  cost  of  the  Im- 
ported items  phM  Insurance  and   freight 

The  proceeds  accruing  to  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  from  the  sale  of  the  foreign 
exchange  and  tlia  Tarloxis  taxes  and  charges 
on  the  Imports  eoostttute  an  important  ele- 
ment of  the  total  rsirenues  received  by  the 
Vtetnameee  Oovenunent.  It  U  from  these 
revenues  that  the  Vietnamese  Government 
must  defray  the  »ery  large  defense  and  se- 
curity expendltorsa  needed  to  repel  Ckjmmu- 
nlst  aggression. 

AllegaUon:  "AID  Is  spending  $120,000  for 
an  orientation  coarse  for  employees  going 
overseas,  together  with  their  wives  and  adult 
dependents." 

Fact:  AID  does  have  a  6  weeks'  orientation 
course  for  employees  going  overseas.  Three 
weeks  of  this  Is  at  the  Foreign  Service  In- 
stitute and  InrolTaa  subject  matter  of  the 
culture,  geography  and  politics,  as  well  as 
Unguage  of  the  eoontrles  to  which  they  win 
be  going.  Wive*  and  adult  dependents  are 
Invited  to  attend.  The  value  of  having 
Americans  know  something  in  advance  about 
the  countries  where  they  will  be  stationed 
U  rarely  questioned. 

AllegaUon:  "CAznbodlan  highway  paid  for 
by    the    United    States    to    cost     (hearings. 
foreign    operations   appropriations    for    1963 
House  committee)   $18  million,  was  so  badly 
planned  and  built  that  It  reeulted  In  a  cost 
of  $33  million  and  now  must  be  further  re- 
paired at  an  addltkmal  cost  of  $2.7  million  • 
P*ct:     The    Khmer-American    Friendship 
Highway  extends  ISO  miles  from  the  capital. 
Phnom   Penh,   to   Cambodia's    only   seaport 
In    addition    to    providing    a    rapid    freight 
route.   It  opened  up  previously   Inaccessible 
areas.     It  was  completed  in  May   1B59.  at  a 
total  cost  to  the  United  SUtaa  of  $32  l  mil- 
lion.    It  was  built,  vmder  contract,   by   two 
American  firms — one  for  engineering  and  one 
tor  construction.    Sections  began  to  deterio- 
rate after  very  heavy  rains  in  late  1959  and 
I»«0      The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  was 
asked   to  make  a  complete  investigation  of 
causes    and    to    supervise    repairs      In    Sep- 
tember  1962  a  contract  was   let  to  a   third 
American  company  to  carry  out  reconstruc- 
tion.    Total  rehablUtaUon  cost  U  now  esti- 
mated at  $14  to  $18  million.     The  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  has  reported  the  primary  cause 
of  failure  was  lack  of  stability  in   the  base 
course. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
Is  in  communication  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  determine  whether  there  Is  a  basU 
for  legal  action  against  the  two  firms  that 
originally  built  the  road. 

AllegaUon:  "In  Taiwan  (Nationalist  China  i 
a  sawmill  was  built  In  the  mountains  with 
U.S.  aid;  then  It  was  learned  it  would  not 
saw  the  type  of  logs  produced  there  ' 
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Fact:  There  has  been  no  expenditure  for 
a  sawmill  in  this  case  although  such  a  proj- 
ect was  proposed.  Agreement  could  not  be 
reached  with  the  Chinese  Government  on 
operaUonal  deUlls  and  in  l»flO,  the  United 
States  withdrew  from  the  project  A  Kjffglnt? 
operation  which  was  part  of  the  overall  pruj- 
ect  U  working  well  and  other  sawmills  in 
Taiwan  can  handle  its  output 

Allegation  "Contingency  funds  trans- 
ferred for  aid  to  countrlee   ' 

Pact:  The  President  has  the  n^ht,  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  to  transfer 
within  certain  limits  from  one  uppropriatU'ti 
to  another— 10  percent  pr(.\id»-d'  the  funds 
Increased  are  n<n  m.re  than  20  percent 
greater  than  appropriated 

Allegation:  ■Many  foreign  aM  plans  initi- 
ated by  the  United  States,  not  by  the  recipi- 
ent countries   ' 

Pact:  No  VS.  assistance  is  provided  to  any 
country  except  on  the  formal  request  of  the 
country  involved.  Once  the  United  tjtaUs 
has  agreed  to  assist  another  country  In  it.s 
development  or  In  strengthening  its  secu.Mty 
the  host  country  must  make  formal  request 
for  each  specific  project  to  which  the  United 
States  commits  its  assistance 

None  of  this  occurs  in  a  vac\ium  O^ir 
assistance  programs  are  the  subject  of  con- 
UnuliiK  dlscusfcion  and  negotiation  between 
United  States  and  host  c.jvintry  representa- 
tives. In  these  nec'tlatlons.  US  represent - 
allves  are  expected  to  explore  Uie  most  prac- 
tical ways  In  which  the  United  States  can 
help  At  the  same  time,  technicians  working 
from  AID  missions  are  there  precisely  be- 
cause they  have  the  skills  to  point  out  ways 
In  which  agricultural  production  can  be  Im- 
proved, education  expanded,  or  Induatry 
made  more  productive.  These  sugiiestlons 
may  well  lead  the  host  country  to  reque.st 
help  In  Importing  fertilizer,  buying  U  S  paptT 
to  print  textbooks,  or  importing  needed 
American  machinery.  But  m  every  case,  no 
action  U  taken  without  an  ofHclal,  formal 
request  by  the  host  country. 

Allegation:  "Because  of  the  commltment.s 
made  for  foreign  aid  projecu,  Congre.ss  Ls 
losing  control  of  tlie  aid  program  iunountlng 
to  billions  of  d<jUars    ' 

Fact:  The  foreign  assistance  programs 
must  be  authorized  annually  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  funds  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram must  be  appropriated  annually  by  the 
Congress. 

No  money  committed  in  prior  years  for 
specific  projects  can  be  retx)mmltted  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  ex- 
cept to  projects  already  Justified  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Each  year,  before  the  Congress  authorizes 
and  votes  funds  to  continue  the  prckjram.  the 
program  U  debated  on  the  fl<«r  and  examined 
by  four  separate  congre.s.sional  commlttee.s, 
which  conduct  thorough  and  lengthy  hear- 
ings on  program  plans  for  the  coming  year 
and  on  detailed  study  of  AID  performance, 
country  by  country,  and  project  by  project, 
during  the  year  preceding 

Allegation  Countries  buying  Jet  pl.mes 
with  aid  money  without  proj^r  facilities  or 
business  Ghana  has  its  own  airline  all 
standing  dead  at  the  airport   • 

Fact:  No  U  S  aid  has  gone  Into  airlines  !n 
Ghana. 

The  United  States  has  assisted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  civil  aviation  In  other  coun- 
tries, however,  where  air  transport  is  im- 
portant to  economic  development  These 
Include  Argentina.  Pakistan  i  whose  two  re- 
gions are  separated  by  more  than  1.00<J 
miles  I  and  Ethiopia  where  AID  financed  a 
technical  assistance  program  by  TWA  to 
Ethiopian  Airlines,  and  the  Export-lmp<;rt 
Bank  financed  (on  commercial  terms)  the 
purchase  of  two  American  Jets  by  Ethiopian 
Airlines  from  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Co 

Allegation  "Teachers,  claimed  to  be  In 
short   supply   In   the   United   States,    are   aU 


over   the   world   In   the  Peace  Corps  and   In 
AID,  some  of  them  In  the  same  building  ' 

Fact:  It  has  been  the  policy  of  AID.  as  that 
of  lu  predecessor  agencies,  to  refrain  from 
supplying  classroom  teachers  at  all  levels 
of  education  In  spite  of  often  repeated  re- 
quests from  national  governments  AID  pol- 
Uy  Is  to  concentrate  iU  resources  on  ( a  i 
the  development  of  national  institutions 
such  as  teacher  training  colleges,  rural 
normal  schools,  and  demonstration  schocls 
that  will  pro\lde  teachers  for  all  levels  (f 
education,  and  ibi  advisory  services  to  mir.- 
Istries    of    education 

There  are  two  exceptions  One  Is  in  Li- 
ber:,i  wh»\'e  a  c  mtract  was  made  with  In- 
ternational VolunUry  Services  to  supply 
teachers;  this  project  Is  being  replaced  by 
a  Peace  Corps  project.  Another  ca.se  Is  In 
east  Africa,  where  American  teachers  were 
svippUed  to  fill  an  emergency  shortage  and 
to  permit  the  training  of  native  career 
teachers. 

Allegation:  "Southern  Rhodesia  has  an 
agricultural  school  with  9  to  1 1  pupils  as 
pjirt  of  AID  program  and  yet  hiis  5  profe.s- 
sors.  more  buildings  than  they  can  use  and 
everything  els"  for  a  large  school   " 

Fact:  Investigation  of  this  point  shows 
that  no  US  aid  In  the  field  of  agriculture 
luis  been  extended  to  Southern  Hhodesi.i 
In  Northern  Rhodesia,  an  agricultural  edu- 
cation project  is  now  underway  It  con- 
sists of  a  training  center  providing  a  2-yc;ir 
o  urse  in  agriculture  and  agricultural  cxie.  - 
.slon  and  eventually  will  assist  regional  agri- 
cultural Institutes  A  contract  was  slgne.l 
with  the  University  of  Connecticut  In  M.i  • 
19t>3  t<j  assist  In  building  up  this  tralnir.': 
facility  The  student  body  has  munbere.l 
about   80.   with  30   to  40  graduates  a   year 

Allegation:  Splendid  new  sports  btaduun 
built  In  an  African  country  with  primitr. f 
rouds  to  get  to  It." 

■'A  strikingly  modern  air  terminal  bulUi- 
Ing  constructed  for  a  few  planes  while 
fertile  land  is  left  without  Irrigation  In  an 
Afrlc.m  country." 

Fact  Both  these  statements  are  attributed 
to  Eugene  R  Black.  President  of  the  World 
Bank.  Speaking  to  the  Ixiard  of  governor.s 
annual  meeting  of  the  IBRD,  IMF.  IFC  an<l 
IDA  on  September  18,  1962.  Mr  Black  said 
"1  have  seen  ciises  where  •  •  •  a  splendid 
new  sports  stadium  has  been  built,  while 
the  highway  system  remains  primitive;  or 
where  the  national  airport  has  acquired  a 
strikingly  m<xlern  terminal  building  while 
parched  but  fertile  land  Is  left  without  ir- 
rigation ■■ 

Mr  Black,  at  letist  In  the  reference  cited 
did  not  say  Africa"  In  either  case,  or  that 
US  aid  was  Involved  In  his  statement,  he 
did  not  discuss  the  condition  of  the  rciads 
leading  to  the  stadium  nor  did  he  say  the 
air  terminal  building  was  constructed  for  a 
few  planes. ■" 

The  Russians  (bilateral  aid)  helped  build 
a  stadium  In  Indonesia  for  the  Asian  game.s 
The  United  States  (bilateral  aid  j  has  helped 
Indonesia's  highway  program,  particularly 
m  Djakarta,  where  a  bypass  from  the  port 
to  the  interior  Is  being  built  around  heavily 
congested  areas  The  United  States  was 
charged  with  building  the  roads  to  the 
stadium,  which  Is  not  true  since  the  by- 
pa.is   Is   on   the   other  side  of   town. 

For  countries  like  Afghanl.stun  and 
Ethl.ipla.  rugged  terrain  and  the  absence  of 
highways  or  railways  make  airlines  a  major 
means  ot  transport  and  conUict  with  the 
ouUslde  W(jrld  Whether  or  not  all  available 
land.s  have  been  Irrigated  does  not  reduce 
the  need  for  Internal  transportation  and 
communications  systems;  In  many  cases 
projects  to  Improve  transport  and  to  raise 
agricultural  output  must  go  forward  side  by 
side 

Allegation:  ""$458,000  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  bring  Japanese  labor  leaders 
to  this  country." 
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Pact :  In  Japan  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
labor  movement  to  be  split  with  leftist  ele- 
ments constantly  seeking  domination.  The 
US.  Government  has  felt  it  important  to  en- 
courage development  of  a  Western  oriented 
leadership,  and  has  Invited  Japanese  labor 
leaders  here  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  this 
about 

Allegation:  "In  Lebanon,  at  the  stock 
breeding  farm  furnished  by  UJ3.  funds,  there 
were  nine  stalls  to  each  bull.  Lebanon  is 
one  of  the  wealthiest  countries  in  that  area." 
Fact  This  charge  apparently  refers  to  an 
animal  husbandry  demonstration  project  In 
Lebanon  during  the  years  1953  to  1967.  A 
barn  was  built  to  house  a  herd  of  approxi- 
mately 30  cows  and  15  bulls.  During  a  good 
part  of  the  year,  most  of  the  bulls  were 
transported  from  village  to  village  to  be  used 
in  a  program  to  improve  the  caliber  of  native 
livestock  It  Is  therefore  possible  that  at  any 
point  In  time  there  might  not  have  been 
enough  bulls  In  the  central  barn  to  fill  all 
the  stalls.  This  program  successfully  dem- 
onstrated the  greatly  Increased  productivity 
possible  with  better  caliber  livestock.  As  a 
result  of  this  program  and  a  subsequent  pro- 
gram using  artificial  insemination,  livestock 
In  many  villages  was  significantly  Improved. 
After  observation  of  this  program,  Lebanese 
dairy  farmers  themselves  began  to  import 
high  quality  livestock.  A  thriving  dairy  In- 
dustry was  developed  to  provide  Lebanese 
cities  with  reasonably  priced  wholesome  milk. 
Allegation:  'No  feasibility  or  engineering 
studies  completed  on  many  projects  running 
Into  millions  of  dollars." 

Fact:  The  implication  of  this  charge  is 
totally  false.  Technical  and  economic  feasi- 
bility studies  are  required  on  every  project 
costing  more  than  $100,000. 

The  charge  stems  from  a  discussion,  dur- 
ing hearings  on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  of  the 
fact  that  feasibility  or  engineering  studies 
are  not  undertaken  until  funds  to  carry  out 
new  proposed  projects  have  been  appropri- 
ated and  are  available.  At  the  time,  AID 
officials  noted  that  it  would  be  wasteful  to 
spend  funds  for  feasibility  and  engineering 
studies  (which  may  cost  $100,000  to  $160,000 
on  a  large  project)  without  assurance  that 
funds  to  finance  the  proposed  project  are 
available. 

Allegation:  "Alr-condiUoned  Cadillacs  eli- 
gible  under  aid  program." 

Fact :  This  charge  U  based  on  a  hypotheti- 
cal case.  In  the  course  of  last  year's  hear- 
ings of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions ApproprlaUons,  an  AID  representative 
was  asked,  hypothetlcally,  whether  purchases 
under  the  "Commodities"  Item  of  a  proposed 
program  would  Include  the  purchase  of  alr- 
condltloned  Cadillacs.  He  replied  that  It 
would  not  (the  proposed  program  was  for 
training  aids)  but  that  hypothetlcally,  and 
under  cerUln  circumstances,  purchase  of  a 
limousine  might  be  eligible  under  the  aid 
program. 

Allegation:  "$186,000  for  a  project  for  air- 
line  training  In  Tanganyika." 

Fact:  No  such  project  was  ever  proposed 
for  Tanganyika.  A  regional  West  African 
project  was  proposed  to  assist  a  going  Inter- 
national airline.  Air  Afrlque,  owned  by  11 
governments  of  the  Brazaavllle  (West  Africa) 
group,  and  two  French  airlines.  A  French 
Arm  agreed  to  finance  the  project,  and  the 
AID  proposal  was  dropped. 

Allegation:  '$330,000  spent  for  Libyan 
textbooks,  refused  by  Libya  because  of  Its 
sensitiveness  over  American  technicians  edit- 
ing them  from  French  Into  Libyan  texU." 

Fact:  The  reference  Is  to  one  of  a  number 
of  discontinued  projects  In  Africa,  none  In- 
volving translations  from  French.  The  text- 
b(X)ks  were  not  printed  because  of  a  lack  of 
necessary  cooperation  from  the  host  govern- 
ment. 

Allegation;  "New  project  for  a  survey  ot  a 
water  supply  system  for  the  city  of  Ubreville 
at  a  cost  of  $160,000  made  without  congres- 
sional approval. 


Fact:  Individual  projects  do  not  require 
prior  congressional  approval,  nor  has  the 
Congress  ever  required  this.  The  Congress 
does  require  a  thorough  outline  of  aid 
strategy  and  emphasis,  prior  to  authorisation 
and  appropriation  of  new  funds,  and  a  de- 
tailed Justification  of  AID  projects  under- 
taken the  year  preceding,  or  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  new  legislation. 

Allegation:  "For  helping  tourism  In  Tu- 
nisia there  Is  an  estimated  obligation  of 
$167,000  for  fiscal  1963." 

Fact:  In  the  program  adjustments  of  last 
fall  (1963  program),  this  tourism  project  was 
determined  to  be  not  of  high  priority,  and 
the  project  was  discontinued. 

Allegation:  "In  Llljerla.  Independent  since 
1847,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  poverty 
and  misery,  a  $10  million  palace  Is  being 
built  for  the  President  despite  the  fact  that 
the  present  palace  practically  equals  the 
U.S.  White  House.  Through  fiscal  year  1962, 
Liberia  has  received  over  $40  million  In  for- 
eign aid  and  around  $250  million  for  devel- 
opment loans." 

Fact:  The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment has  made  no  grants  or  loans  to  the 
Government  of  Liberia  for  the  building  of 
the  executive  mansion. 

Allegation:  "Cambodia  given  enough  rifles 
so  that  each  man  had  two  rifles  apiece." 

Pact:  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  20,  1962,  is  a  statement  by  Con- 
gressman Sn.vio  O.  CoNTE,  as  follows: 

"On  page  25  of  House  Report  2410,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1962,  there  Is  noted  what  appears 
to  be  extravagant  overprogramlng  In  MAP. 
However,  there  Is  a  perfectly  logical  explana- 
tion of  'IVi  rifles  per  man." 

"The  presentation  book  did  show  an  ac- 
tive military  force  of  38,000  men  In  this 
country  and  that  a  total  of  45,548  rifles  and 
carbines  had  been  programed  under  MAP. 
What  the  book  did  not  show — and  the  de- 
tail can  never  be  100  percent  complete — was 
that  in  1961,  in  response  to  a  special  request 
from  this  friendly  government,  11,000  car- 
bines were  furnished  under  MAP  to  partially 
arm  2  paramilitary  groups — a  rudimentary 
national  guard  and  a  village  mllltla  for 
combating  Communist  guerrillas  In  outlying 
areas.  These  latter  forces  number  approxi- 
mately 60,000.  Because  they  are  not  part  of 
the  regular  military  establishment  and  not 
normally  supported  by  MAP,  they  are  not 
Included  in  'active  military  forces"  as  shown 
In  the  congressional  document.  Deducting 
these  ll,(X)0  weapons  from  the  total  number 
programed  for  this  country  (Including  those 
prc^Kised  in  flscal  year  1963)  still  will  not 
total  1  per  man.  The  ratio  of  weapons  to 
men  in  the  paramilitary  units  Is  far  less. 

TWO  RCTTJES  PER   MAN 

"This  accusation  is  based  on  an  error  In 
the  congressional  presentation  document  for 
the  country  In  question.  It  showed  the  total 
cumulative  program  Included  1.947  rifles  for 
a  MAP-supported  force  of  only  1.200  men. 
This  latter  figure  should  have  been  2,200 
men.  This  corrected  Information  was  pro- 
vided for  the  record  of  March  29,  1962." 

Allegation:  "India,  which  has  received  a 
total  of  about  $4  billion  in  U.S.  aid  Is  now 
negotiating  to  buy  a  Russian  Mlg  aircraft 
plant." 

Fact:  According  to  press  reports,  this  Is 
correct.  During  July  1963,  Mr.  S.  M.  Bhoo- 
tallngam.  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Defense 
Production  Ministry,  was  in  Moscow  as  leader 
of  an  Indian  delegation  which  was  negotiat- 
ing for  Soviet  military  assistance  to  India. 
The  press  stories  indicate  that  discussions 
Included  assistance  In  ground-to-air  missiles 
as  well  as  assembly  plants  for  Mlg  aircraft. 
Biz  Mig  planes  have  been  delivered  to  India. 

Last  November  after  the  Chinese  invasion 
of  India,  the  United  States  responded  to 
India's  tirgent  request  and  provided  military 
aid  for  the  first  time. 

U.8  economic  aid  to  India  frwn  194fl 
through  fiscal  year  1961  totaled  $8.8  blllloo 


Including  $1.8  billion  In  the  form  of  surplus 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  provided  un- 
der the  food-for-peace  program. 

U.S.  objectives  In  India  are  to:  (1)  assist 
India  to  remain  Independent;  (2)  maintain 
close  associations  with  the  free  world;  and 
(3)  Improve  India's  defense  capabilities  to 
enable  It  to  resist  current  and  future  pres- 
sures from  Communist  China. 

Allegation:  "Request  for  $226  million  for 
Pakistan,  for  projects  on  which  there  are  no 
commitments,  has  been  programed  for  1963.'" 
Fact:  During  the  annual  authorization 
and  appropriation  hearings  before  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  AID  provides  detailed  In- 
formation about  country  programs  which 
are  planned  for  the  next  flscal  year  Including 
the  amounts  which  are  programed  for 
each  country.  It  is  not  possible  for  the 
Agency  to  specify  each  and  every  project 
which  may  be  financed  within  the  final  ap- 
propriation. Each  development  loan  au- 
thorized by  AID  Is  subject  to  negotiation  and 
must  meet  rigid  criteria  before  being  ap- 
proved. 

Allegation:  "AID  agency  requested  Infor- 
mation from  Library  of  Congress  to  compile 
and  supply  information  to  ascertain  nations 
which  have  or  have  not  received  aid  from 
the  United  States  In  order  to  answer  ques- 
tions by  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Op- 
erations Appropriations." 

Fact :  In  any  Government  research  project 
a  doublecheck  with  the  Library  of  Congress 
Is  routine.  In  this  Instance,  where  a  com- 
plete and  up-to-date  listing  of  countries, 
territories,  and  possessions  was  required,  the 
Agency's  Statistics  and  Reports  Division 
(which  maintains  records  of  all  assistance 
given  to  every  country)  called  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  check  the  most  recent  listing 
of  all  existing  countries,  to  verify  Its  listing 
of  countries  that  had  not  received  any  as- 
sistance. 

Allegation:  "Increased  funds  for  Kenya,  a 
British  possession,  home  of  Mau  Mau,  to  $3.2 
million  for  flscal  year  1962." 

Fact:  Kenya,  due  shortly  for  Independence. 
is  one  of  the  key  nations  In  east  Africa.  The 
free  nations  of  Western  Europe  have  under- 
taken primary  responsibility  for  assisting  In 
Its  development.  In  1962,  the  United  King- 
dom extended  $36  million  In  assistance  and 
Western  Germany  granted  $8.8  in  develop- 
ment credits. 

U.S.  assistance  is  conflned  to  selected  flelds 
In  which  American  technicians  have  wide 
experience :  education,  agricultvu-al  extension 
and  training,  and  public  administration. 

Allegation:  "$2Va  million  In  aid  for  Mall 
with  a  very  large  element  In  the  Government 
taking  an  anti-Western  stand." 

Fact:  On  the  world  scene,  the  Mallan  Gov- 
ernment has  recently  tended  to  temper  Its 
sympathies  for  the  Communist  bloc  by 
adopting  a  more  Impartially  neutral  foreign 
policy.  The  United  States  hopes  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  Mali  and  to  provide. 
In  concert  with  other  Western  Powers,  an 
alternative  large-scale  economic  and  mili- 
tary cooperation  furnished  by  the  Commu- 
nist countries. 

Allegation:  "Nigeria,  gaining  independence 
October  1.  1960,  from  Great  Britain,  received 
a  grant  aid  of  $20.5  million  for  1962  in  addi- 
tion to  U.S.  loan  commitments  of  $225  mil- 
lion. Among  projects  Is  a  TV  educational 
program  at  a  cost  of  $343,000  for  1963  al- 
though Nigeria  has  only  two  TV  stations  and 
very  few  TV  sets." 

Fact:  Nigeria,  so  far  as  population  la  con- 
cerned. Is  by  far  the  largest  country  In 
Africa.  At  this  year's  hearings  before  the 
Hotise  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  (Assistant  Administrator  for 
Afrlca-Etirope)  said  of  Nigeria : 

"It  has  a  heritage  from  British  rule  of 
democratic  values  and  political  Institutions. 
Its  reservoir  of  trained  maniwwer  is  not 
large  but  nonetheless  above  average  In  Africa. 
It  has  significant  economic  resources  and  an 
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excellent  potential  for  economic  growth  and  Fact:  The  Volta   River   Dam   project   Is   a  On    page   456    of    the    1962   hearings    of    the 

development.     It  ha*  an   important  leader-  joint  undertaking  of   the  US    Government.  Subcommittee    on    Foreign    Operations    Ap- 

•hlp   capacity  In  Africa,  h««   proclaimed   an  American  private  Industry   (Kaiser  and  Rev-  prnprlnttons  Is  a  policy  statement  from  AID 

Independent   forelfn  policy   sympathetic    to  nolda    aluminum     companies),     the     World  which  .says,  in  part  • 

the  West,  and  looka  to  the  Weat  for  encour-  Bank,   the   United    Kingdom   and    the    Gov-  'Most  countries  wish  to  keep  some  part  of 

agement  and  support  In  the  field  of  economic  ernment  of  Ghana      The  AID  loan  Is  for  $27  their  reserves   In   gold  as   well   as   in   foreign 

development.  million,    at    3ij    percent    Interest,    repayable  currencies       AID   has   no   control    over   such 

■  By  building  oa  tbU  poelUon  of  relative  'n  dollars  An  Exp>->rt-Im{).^rt  Bank  loan  decisions  and  ni.ikes  no  attempt,  to  influence 
•trengtli  In  Africa.  It  U  the  US.  objec^ve  to  '»  for  'lO  million,  at  5 '«  percent  interest  re-  them  It  should  be  noted  that  a  gold  pur- 
see  that  Nigeria  devtlopa  in  an  orderly  pay.-\ble  In  d  ill  ir.i  chase  Is  sometimes  a.isi>clated  with  a  de- 
faahlon  aa  a  atronc.  united,  and  Independent  Allegation  -Many  I. aun  .American  nations  terloratton  of  a  -ountry's  reserve  position. 
naUon  which  prOTldes  leadership,  sense  of  tia.\e  taken  their  d oll.irs  and  have  bought  as  In  the  c:\se  last  year  of  Cambodia,  Egypt, 
direcUon.  and  example  to  other  countries  of  US  sold  Argentina  for  instance  Insisted  Nigeria,  and  Svrla 
Africa."  0"  '-'"•^  f""  '^""^'■s  and  in    1961    bousiht  over  Countries    receiving    economic    assistance 

Mr    Uutchlnaon  noted  $50  million  support  *^^^    million    worth    despite    the    fact    that  accounted   for   only   a   minor   part   of   recent 

for   Klgerla   from   tiie  United   Kingdom.   »25  ^^^  United  .States  was  paying  Interest  on  the  f,,reig:i   purchases  of  US    gold       Durli.g  the 

million    from   West   Germany,    other    assut-  dollars"  period  April    1.   1901,   to  March  31,   1962.   the 

ance  from  Canad»  and  Iwael  "Cyprus    which  received  1679  000  in  aid  In  ,.,t,..s.     your    for    which    data    are    available. 

The  educational  nMUo  and  television  proj-  ^^<"   ^^'"?   '^'  Unl'ed   states,   bought   up  »J  foreign    nations    and    International    Instltu- 

ect  la  an  attempt  to  OTercome  a  shortage  of  ""'  ''^"  "    '"'''"^'^''f  \'  '^*'  ''"'*      ,    ,o«,  '"'"■'  P'"''-'^"-'-^^   "''^    •"*5  million  of  mone- 

teachars    In    aeboola       Through     aaalsUnce  ^'■*"     '"    '^^    '■*"'    quarter    of    1961,    pur-  t.^^y   gold   from   the   United  States       Of   this 

from  an  AID  adrlMT.  all   three  region,  and  '^^''^^   •'«  '    million    of    US    gold     yet    that  .„„„unt    $543  1   million    was   In    transactions 

the  FwleralOoT«TUn«nt  of  Nigeria  have  edu-  <^^^'"^7   l"   und'T    the   mutual   security    pro-  ^^^  international  financial  Institutions  and 

catlonal  radio  and  talevUlon      In   the  weat-  ^]l")  ^"^  •- '^  *  "^""""  •^"^'^•"^'^  "^  "^"'tary  ,-,,uutrlrs   for  which   no  ecnonuc   assistance 

em  radon  alone    100  achoola  are  ualns  tele-  from  the  Ui;lted  States  was  obligated  In  fiscal 

▼lawt  IflMona  and  aOO  radio  leswjua  provided  '"^^'''^    *^'^^  ^^    through  fiscal  year  U.62.  ..^^^^  I9r.2  (Austria.  Belgium,  France    Iceland. 

bT  the  Mlnlatrr  of  Bducatlon  received  a  total  of  •67  5  million  In  US    aid  Netherlands    Siiudl  Arabia,  Switzerland,  and 

■SivSunStlan   and    UNESCO   are    both  ^''':'^''^  ^''*'  "'  "^  '  "^""""  "'  ""  ^    ^""*  ^he  U.uted  Kingdom.,  $256  3  million  of  gold 

XJXXmn^tmA   In   thia  naa   of   radio  and   televl-  \.c,^t^^,,    ^,  ^^om   we  etve  »'4  miU-on  *'"*   purchased    from    the    United    States    by 

aiAn      n«    fund,  am  Brairldln>  th*  gervlcea  Camb<xlla    M   whom    we  g.ive  »J4  mill. on  countries   receiving  economic   as.slstance  and 

•ion.     U.a.  runda  are  providing  the  services,  ,     ^       ,  ,^,    ^^j^ned  ar<  iind  and  b-. tight  $13  .  .q  »  minion  w  is  sold   to  the  Unfrd   st^t^s 

under   contract,  of  ap«rU  aupplled   by    the  ^„„^„  ^„^,^  ^^  ^  S  gold   '  St  such  countries  • 

mshool   ayrtem  In   Waahln«ton   County.   Md  ,  -indoneala     to    whom    the    United    States  ^nT^  j'^  i'^  ,  h   -a      r   t»  .   >,.     ,    .c     < 

where    one    of    the    pioneering    U.S.    efforts  „_.,   ,^  minion    m   aid   m   the  ia«i  half  .'  °"   P"^"    "^  *'"*    "*  ''^   ^^'^  he.irlngs  of 

in     educaUonal    talanaion     haa     been     car-  ^9^0     ^^u^h     up    i24  9    mUlir  of   U  S    1  the  subconunittee  Is  a  lengthy  statement  on 

rlad  out.     NlgerlA'a  contrlbuUon  include,  an  .„   ,9-0^.  "        ^                million   of   L  S    gold  ^,,^  Iranian  payment  to  the  IMF  In  gold  and 

annual    •140.000    for    op^atlng    coeta    and  •xa<*  «,.,o  bought  $1  v>  million  of  U  S    gold  IMF  requirements 

Miulpment  coata  o€  •6OO.0OO.  ^^,,^  ^^         ^,^  ^,11,,,,,  1^,  ,,,^  ,j,,^,^  ^^1  ..  Allegation         Household     furnishings    and 

Allegation:      "Fraudulent     Invoice,     from  p.^^,     t^*   t,.,.,,^  ch  irges  are  made  or  im-  •'^'*"  '^*"!*  "'^'*"  highway  projects  in  Cam- 

Laoa  for  generator,  and  aawmm  equipment  pn^    ,„    the**       d.     That    the    balance-of-  ""^'"    *»th   average  contract    to   technicians 

of  $207,500  were  paid  toy  the  United  States  payments  problem  re-.lt.s  fr  .m  foreign  aid.  ''[,,  *f'".^^'^    ^'''''^'-    ""^    ""    ''^^'"''8^    ■'""'»''>'    "^ 

when   actual  coat  waa  $44,000.      No  recovery  (j.    That  aid  recipients  u.se  aid  U)  buv  gold  •12  UOO 

waa  made  of  the  money  expended."  A   statement   by    the    Agency    for    Interna-  ^'"'■'t     The  cntract  for  the  project  in  quos- 

Fact      On    nase   «aO   of    the    1963    hearings  tlonal    Development    Included    in    the    record  I I'^u  w*s  awarded  to  an  experienced  America n 

before  the  HouL  Foreign  Affair,  Committee  of   the    1963    hearings   of   the   House   Foreign  engineermg  nrm      The  estimates  uere  based 

U  a  .tatement  br  AID  on  theae  Invoice.      It  Affairs  Committee    page.   1730-irJl,   says   in  ^"   standard  charges  by   American   hrms   for 

1.  a  Biaiemeni  oy  auj  on  meae  mvoicea      11  ^^                                 f  sal.irles,  travel,  pr.nt.  and  overhead  f.r  con- 

""lU,-.     i„„«i^    -.«    flr,«n.^     ir,     fl.^u.  -ThtTt^   U    HO  Single    cause   of    the    adverse  "truction  work  m     hardship"  are.^  overseas 

T..       M^               financed    In    fiscal  ^g     bounce    of    payment,    over    the    recent  Allegation        Agreement    between    Morocco 

year.  185S  and  !»««.  p^^      j^  ^^  q^^,^^  ^j^^   ^^^^^  foreign  aid  hii.s  ^.na    the    United    States    gives    Morocco    the 

"1.  Oaneratora:   InTaatl«atU>n«  in    1958  59  tteen    only    a     minor    element     one    among  ^  ^    bases  worth  millions  of  dollars   by   the 

by  the  ICA-Waahlacton,  Procurement  Anal-  many  and  larger  burden.  *^"<^    *^^    1963       One    base    now    occupied    by 

yala  Branch  and  tha  Inapector  Oeneral.  Of-  "Moat  of  the  espendltures   in  the  foreign  Ri-'^ian  i>ersonnel  and  Ru.ssian  mlg  planes   ' 

flee,  baaad  on  Haynaa  Miller'.   1967  End-Use  aid  program  are  in  the  United  State,  and  d<i  Pa<^t      For    7    years    after    achieving    Inde- 

Report  No,  10.  dlacloaad  Mrlou.  IrregulariUes  not    cauae    any   outflow    of    gold    or    dollars  pendenre    from    Prance,    Moroico    permitted 

on  the  part  of  botb  the  Laotian  Importer  and  The  total  amount  of  the  US    foreign  asalst-  the    United   States   to  continue  use  of  stra- 

the    Thai    axportar    In    the    piirchaw    of    20  ance   effort    (including   economic    assistance  teglc    air    bases    established   there    under    an 

generators  blllad  at  $100,000.     ICA".  Inveatl-  Export -Impt.rt  Bank,  food  for  peace,  and  thf  farller      United      Statea-French      agreement 

gatlon  Indicated  tha  »al\ie  of  the  generators  Peace  Corp..   which  la  obligated  for  expendl-  The    agreement    to    releaw    the     bases    was 

wa.  not  more  than  $12,480.     The  Royal  Lao-  ture  In  the  United  State.  I.  between  85  and  "^^-^ed    by    President    Elaenhower    and    the 

tlan  Goyemment  ha.  baen  aaked  to  refund  90    percent.     The    funds    are    spent    In    the  King   of    Morocco   in    1958.    to    be   completed 

the  full  DUTChaaemiea  United  State,  for  capital  goods,  agricultural  oy    the  end   of    1963 

.«.    a-iL,.,i^^l^-    ^—    «         •    .,.^^  and    industrial   commodities,    and    technical  One    baae.    which    the    United    States    had 

^  ^^l       *^^^!   ^     !.  *''*'"'"tl,  transportation    and    other    services  never   made  operational,   was  turned  over   m 

conducted    by    the    ICA-Washlngton,    Price  -There    are    many   sources    of    dollar    pav-  I960      The  following  year,  Morocco  accepted 

AnalyaU  Branch  In  1957  disclosed  dlacrepan-  mgnta  to  foreigners,   all  of   them    drains  on  Jet   fighters   for   It.  own   air   force   from    the 

Clea    in    a   ahlpment   of   aawmlU    equipment  ^^     ^t  g      foreign     balance'     and     potential  Soviet    Union     and    Soviet    technicians   were 

boujpht  by  a  Tiaotlan  Importer   from  a  Thai  cause,  of  gold  loss  assigned      tctniKirarlly     to     train     Moroccan 

firm.     The  mlaaion  waa  aaked  to  Investigate  pilots 

and   the  Haynaa  Millar  End-Uw  Report  No  "Calendar  year  1962:                                   BiUtons  \i,,r,x-r.,   continue.   Ui    pursue   a    i^ollcy   of 

4  waa  .ent  to  ICA-Waahlngton  In  March  1957           ^^i^^"h"'^ '9  friendship    toward    the    United    States    "and 

The   material   deUvered  did   not   Juatlfy    the          1°,       **   *         n.t k^'h"' <  France     has     resumed     major     resp<ui.Mblllf y 

charge   of   $42,000.      Tha   Thai   exporter   waa          ^:^^fl  fl^^^^  s^!.!t,^^J,T, 9  ^  f'""    a"«l»t*'n'-«'     ^^    Morocco's    economic    de- 

T     ^  ^          .        ....-           .            ^     ,  ._       ._              Private  foreign  Investment. 2  3  .■oin,,m«nt 

required  to  replaoa  tha  equipment  with  other  poreiirn    aid                                                      l'  ^•^'"P'"'"* 

equipment  equal  tn  value   to   the   payment                   *                                                 Allegnthn      $10  mlllLm  loan  to  textile  mill 

made  by  ICA.     Thla  replacement  equipment  On  t^e  US    balance-of-payments  problem  In  Sudan     $,'>00  000  for  textile   mill   in   Ethi- 

haa  been  delivered.  and  the  continued  decline  In  US.  gold  h.ikl-  opla  while  our  textile  mills  are  stifferlng  " 

"It  should  be  noted  that  measure,  have  'ngs.  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  re-  Fact  Textile  loans  are  made  under  ex- 
been  taken  In  connection  with  the  current  P^""^^  "Although  the  US  gold  stipply  con-  tremely  rare  circumstances  the  two  loans 
AID-financed  import  program  in  Lao.  to  pre-  """"  \^  ^*'^''"*'  a,>d  the  Us  balance  of  cited  were  made  In  1959,  and  only  after  it 
.  *_-  ,  *_.~^  .  ,.,,..  »  payments  remains  unfav  -rable,  It  is  clear  was  verified  that  the  output  of  these  mills 
vent  recurrence  oflncldenU  of  this  nature  ^^^^  factors  other  than  foreign  aid  are  prl-  would  be  used  entirely  for  Internal  cnsump- 
The  value  of  Importounder  the  program  will  warily  and  directly  responsible  and  th.at  the  tlon  m  the  two  countries  and  would  not 
be  checked  by  U".8.  Ooremment  custom,  tn-  elimination  of  the  foreign  aid  program  would  Interfere  with  U  S  exports 
•pectors  employed  by  AID.  US.  fund,  are  neither  balance  VB  payments  nor  have  a  It  Is  AID  policy  to  finance  no  expansion  of 
not  releaMd  untU  AID  custom.  Inspectors  significant  bearing  on  the  underlying  textile  Industries  unless  It  can  be  demon- 
certify  that  the  Imports  In  question  have  cauaes."  strated  that  such  expansion  Is  necessary  to 
arrived  In  lAOa."  The  reasons  that  nations  buy  gold  relates  meet    domestic    consumption    needs    In    the 

Allegation:    "JJS.   Government   Is   lending  to  what  each  considers  necessary  for  its  own  host  country  and  will  not  Interfere  with  U  S 

$27    million    to   Ohana   to    build    the    Volta  reserve,  as  well  as  requirements  of  partlcl-  exports.     The  same   policy   was   pursued   by 

River  Dam  In  addition  to  other  projecta."  patlon  In  the  International  Monetary  Fund  AID',  predecessor  agencies. 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  JoblsonI. 

Mr.  JOEIiSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  trcm. 
time  to  time  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress are  charged  in  the  press  and  in 
magazine  articles  with  supporting  ex- 
penditures for  political  profit  or  advan- 
tage. I  think  the  foreign  aid  program. 
though,  is  one  program  where  certainly 
such  charge  cannot  be  made.  On  the 
contrary,  many  of  us  get  some  political 
heat  about  this  program.  However,  we 
support  it  because  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
our  national  security.  And  we  support 
it  because  there  are  humanitarian  con- 
siderations which  I  think  are  too  infre- 
quently talked  about  in  connection  with 
the  mutual  assistance  program. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been 
talked  about  and  it  has  been  called  a 
failure.  But  I  would  like  to  recall  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  that  Just 
about  a  year  ago  last  fall  we  had  a  crisis 
in  Cuba.  The  Organization  of  American 
States  met  and  19  of  those  nations  unan- 
imously Toted  to  support  the  President's 
strong,  firm  policy  on  Cuba.  I  shudder 
to  think  what  the  state  of  the  world 
would  be  today  if  at  that  time  we  had 
been  in  a  posture  where  we  turned  our 
back  on  Latin  and  South  America  and 
told  those  people  to  go  it  alone.  We 
might  not  be  enjoylnsr  the  peace  that  we 
have  today. 

I  think  the  American  public  has  a 
misunderstanding  about  foreign  aid. 
They  think  it  is  a  program  under  which 
foreign  nations  line  up,  and  all  we  do 
is  ladle  out  the  taxpayom'  money.  I 
think  it  is  up  to  us  to  disabuse  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  of  this  misconception.  We 
ought  to  let  him  know  that  a  great  por- 
tion of  this  program  is  in  the  form  of 
loans  and  that  there  are  standards  for 
making  these  loans  and  provisions  for 
repayment.  I  think  we  ought  to  let  him 
know,  too.  that  we  do  not  Just  give 
money;  we  give  goods  and  supplies  and 
equipment  which  are  manufactured  right 
here  in  the  United  States  and  which  are 
a  boon  to  our  own  economy. 

Most  Importantly,  I  think  we  ought  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  much  of  this 
program  is  military  aid.  And  we  have 
the  choice  of  saying  to  the  people  of  the 
world  that.  "We  turn  our  backs  on  you 
and  we  abandon  you  to  communism  and 
to  aggression."  or  on  the  other  hand 
spread  the  American  Army  into  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  this  globe  at  a  risk 
of  life  and  at  a  much  greater  expendi- 
ture than  Ls  involved  today. 

So  this  is  not  a  giveaway  program.  It 
is  easy  to  criticize.  It  is  easy  to  give 
"wise  guy"  labels  but  this  Is  a  mutual 
assistance  and  a  mutual  security  pro- 
gram. True,  there  have  been  faults  In 
the  administration,  but  that  Is  no  rea- 
son to  scuttle  a  good  program.  The 
answer  to  that  is  improve  the  adminis- 
tration, and  that  is  what  we  are  trjrlng 
to  do.  True,  our  allies  who  are  now  on 
their  feet  should  be  making  a  contribu- 
tion to  our  mutual  assistance.  And  It 
is  the  duty  of  our  administration  and 
our  State  Department  to  try  to  Induce 
them  to  do  so.  But  this  is  a  tongtlme 
program.  You  do  not  fight  eommonlsm 
overnight  Tou  do  It  year  In  and  year 
out.    And  it  is  only  the  summer  soldier 


and  the  sunshine  patriot  who  will  get 
tired  and  throw  up  his  hands  and  say, 
"We  give  in."  There  are  those  of  us  here 
who  are  responsible  enough  to  see  our 
duty  and  to  rise  to  our  obligation. 

Mr.  QALLAOHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  commend  my 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  for  his  con- 
tribution to  this  important  legislation. 
In  line  with  the  gentlemen's  statement  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  over  80  per- 
cent of  our  economic  assistance  is  spent 
right  here  in  the  United  States  and  well 
over  95  percent  of  the  military  assistance 
is  spent  right  here  in  the  United  States — 
on  procuranent 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  that  contribution. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  MoKsi]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  First,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  Join  those  who  have  paid 
tribute  to  the  dlstin«ruished  and  very 
fair  and  patient  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Morgan],  who  has  done  such 
a  superb  Job  In  bringing  the  bill  before 
the  House,  and  also  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  Humcks  p.  Boltom].  whose  pa- 
tience and  understanding  and  capability 
has  meant  so  much  to  us  on  the  minority 
side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  general  sup- 
port of  HH.  7885.  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1963.  The  bill  would  provide  a 
total  program  of  14,087,075,000  for  fiscal 
year  1964— $2,424,050,000  In  new  au- 
thority and  $1,663,025,000  against  au- 
thorizations made  in  previous  years. 
The  total  is  $438,025,000  below  the  Presi- 
dent's request  I  have  supported  in  com- 
mittee a  number  of  cuts,  and  although  I 
am  in  general  agreement  with  the  bill 
before  us,  I  intend  to  support  further  re- 
ductions in  some  items. 

I  think  this  is  constructive  legislation 
which  every  Member  of  the  House  can 
support.  I  want  to  address  my  remuics 
particularly  to  those  Members  who  may 
be  inclined  to  vote  against  the  bill,  for 
we  have  tried,  successfully  I  think,  to 
improve  the  bill  so  that  it  will  merit 
your  support.  When  I  Joined  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  January. 
some  of  my  Republican  colleagues  were 
afraid  that  I  might  support  the  grant  or 
loan  of  the  dome  on  this  building  under 
the  forrign  aid  program.  I  think  my 
coDeagiies  on  the  committee  can  testify 
to  the  fact  that  this  has  not  been  the 
case.  On  the  contrary,  I  have,  with  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  con- 
sidered this  program  with  the  greatest 
care  and  objectivity.  We  have  weighed 
every  request  against  the  compelling 
considerations  of  efficiency,  economy, 
and  effecttveness. 

We  have  repeatedly  asked  basic  ques- 
tions about  the  allocation  of  our  fimds: 
Are  they  needed?  Can  they  be  used 
effectively? 

I  aAed  these  questions  on  the  as- 
sumpUan,  also  accepted  by  the  Clay 
Oommittee,  that  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram,  "properly  conceived  and  imple- 


mented" is  "essential  to  the  security  of 
our  Nation  and  necessary  to  the  exercise 
of  its  worldwide  responsibilities." 

As  a  new  member  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  I  have  been  particu- 
larly impressed  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  committee  has  approached  its 
growing  responsibility  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs.  It  is  almost  too  obvious 
to  mention  that  in  recent  years,  we  con- 
duct our  foreign  relations  increasingly 
by  legislation  rather  than  by  treaty. 
Those  who  argue  that  the  legislative 
branch  has  abdicated  its  role  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy  to  the  executive  by 
design  or  default  had  only  to  sit  in  on 
the  thoughtful  policy  discussions  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  see  that  this  is  not  the  case.  We 
met  not  merely  to  grant  or  withhold 
funds  from  our  foreign  assistance  agen- 
cies, but  to  make  serious  Judgments 
about  the  role  of  foreign  assistance  in 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Let  me  outline  a  few  of  the  policy  de- 
terminations made  by  the  ccmimlttee. 
determinations  which  go  a  long  way 
toward  achieving  the  kind  ot  improve- 
ments that  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
who  Joined  in  the  minority  report  have 
advocated. 

For  example,  the  committee  took  a 
long,  hard  look  at  the  Justifications  for 
aid  to  Indonesia  and  expressed  its  con- 
cern with  Mr.  Sukarno  by  requiring  that 
aid  shall  not  be  given  unless  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  personally  de- 
termines that  it  Is  in  the  "national  In- 
terest of  the  United  States." 

The  committee  also  sought  to  guard 
against  the  use  of  American  aid  by  na- 
tions engaged  in  or  preparing  for  aggres- 
sive military  efforts  directed  against  the 
United  States  or  other  nations  receiving 
our  aid.  This  action  reflects  the  deter- 
mination of  the  committee  to  insure  that 
our  assistance  would  not  be  used  to  cre- 
ate arms  races  that  can  only  nullify  the 
economic  and  political  stability  our  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  establish  in  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world. 

We  also  gave  careful  consideration  to 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  capable 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Baoox- 
nzLol  requiring  specific  congressional 
approval  for  projects  requiring  especially 
large  U.S.  contributions.  This  amend- 
ment was  defeated  by  a  close  margin 
in  committee,  but  I  understand  that  it 
will  be  presented  here  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House,  and  I  will  support  the 
amendment  with  a  reasonable  cutoff 
point 

The  role  of  private  enterprise  in 
strengthening  the  economies  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  received  extensive 
committee  study.  We  shared  the  view 
of  the  Clay  Committee  that — 

AID  has  shown  Increasing  awareneas  of 
the  vital  role  played  by  local  and  foreign 
private  Investment  In  the  development  proc- 
esses,  but  fuller  cognizance  is  required  In 
conceiving,  conditioning,  and  Implementing 
Its  programs  In  various  ooontrlea. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Ldtdsat]. 
proposed  an  important  amendment 
which  was  adopted  by  the  committee 
clarif  jring  the  criteria  to  be  used  by  the 
President    in    authorizing    loans    from 
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the  Developiiient  Lo^n  Pund.  Section 
201  (b)  of  the  1961  Mt  provided  thmt  the 
President  should  lake  into  account 
whether  flnanelnf  oookl  be  obtained  in 
whole  or  In  part  from  other  free  world 
sources  on  reaaonable  term*.'  This 
provision  was  intended  to  encourage 
greater  participation  In  development  as- 
sistance by  the  World  Bank  and  other 
international  lending  agencies,  but  it 
was  not  clear  whether  private  funds  in 
the  United  SUtes  were  to  be  used  as 
well.  Mr.  LWDSAT  proposed  language  to 
insure  that  private  Ufl.  sources  of  loan 
funds  would  be  aunreyed  before  Gov- 
ernment funds  are  used.  Similar  lan- 
guage was  added  to  section  251<b) 
reUUng  to  the  Mtianoe  for  Progress  I 
feel  sure  that  thla  amendment  will 
bring  about  an  increase  of  private  US. 
partlcipaUon  in  world  development,  and 
I  eompUment  ttie  gentleman  from  New 
York  on  the  significant  contribution  he 
has  made  to  the  bill. 

We  also  looked  into  the  investment 
guarantee  program.  As  you  know,  AID 
is  authorized  to  provide,  for  a  fee.  guar- 
antees against  specified  risks  of  currency 
convertibility,  expropriation  and  loss  due 
to  war,  revolution  and  insurrection.  In 
addition.  AID  can  issue  extended  risk 
guarantees  covering  up  to  75  percent  of 
an  investment  against  political  and  com- 
mercial risks.  An  increase  in  the  total 
guarantees  outstanding  is  included  in  the 

present  bill.  ,  .w    t 

And  the  committee  has.  wisely  I  thank, 
required  that  the  President  *  shall  con- 
sider the  possible  adverse  effect  of  the 
dollar  Investment  under  such  guarantee 
upon  the  balance  of  payments  of  the 
United  States"  in  issuing  a  guarantee 
under  section  221(b)  of  the  19C1  act. 
This  provision  represents  another  effort 
by  the  committee  to  Insure  that  Ameri- 
can foreign  assistance  will  not  unneces- 
sarily weaken  our  balance-of -payments 
position.  Approximately  81  percent  of 
our  econoinlc  asu**^"**^  fimds  obligated 
in  fiscal  1963  will  be  spent  In  the  United 
States  and  this  percentage  is  expected 
to  Increase  in  fiscal  1964. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  assistance  program 
has  frequently  been  criticized  for  waste, 
inefllclency.  and  Ineffectiveness.  I  will 
not  deny  that  In  a  shocking  nimibcr  of 
instances,  this  has  been  the  case.  This 
does  not  call  for  an  end  to  the  program, 
but  rather  for  continuing  efforts  to  mahe 
it  more  effective.  An  Informed  critic  of 
the  foreign-aid  program,  Dr.  Edward  C. 
Banfield.  has  written  that  "even  if  aid 
Is  only  moderately  effective  in  keeping 
the  underdeveloped  countries  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Comxmmists,  it  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  a  large  benefit." 

We  have  already  derived  tremendous 
benefits  from  our  foreign  assistance  ef- 
forts. We  have  seen  the  devastated  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  rise  from  recipi- 
ents of  the  Marshall  plan  aid  to  donors 
of  economic,  technical,  and  military 
assistance  to  aU  comers  of  the  world. 
Most  of  these  countries,  as  well  as  Can- 
ada, Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  today 
have  their  own  foreign-aid  programs. 
The  responsibility  now  being  assmned 
by  these  countries  indicates  the  magni- 
tude of  the  shift  In  our  program.  They 
provided  about  40  percent  of  last  year's 
total      bilateral     economic      assistance 


through  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee  of  the  OBCD.  We  can  ex- 
pect this  trend  to  continue  in  the  future. 
We  can  already  see  the  end  of  a  need 
for  certain  types  of  assistance  clearly 
in  sight  for  nations  like  Greece,  Israel, 
and  free  China. 

A  proRram  that  has  made  .so  much 
progress  toward  freedom  and  independ- 
ence for  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world  .should  be  preserved  and  strength- 
ened. I  think  this  Is  a  bill  that  de- 
serves the  support  of  every  Member  of 
Congress  Independence  requires  more 
than  the  proper  political  framework 
The  vitality  of  a  nation  is  equally  de- 
pendent upon  its  economic  .security  and 
cultural  development  It  Is  the  hope  of 
those  who  have  molded  and  scrutinized 
our  foreign  assistance  program  that  this 
program  will  help  recipient  nations  to 
achieve  all  three 

One  way  to  avoid  the  euphoria  that  we 
have  been  warned  can  result  from  the 
test  ban  agreement  is  to  let  the  people  of 
the  United  States  know  that  we  know 
that  the  world  struggle  Is  going  to  con- 
tinue for  some  time.  Even  if  It  Is  not 
fought  on  the  battlefield  or  In  space.  It 
will  be  fought  In  the  poverty-stricken 
areas  around  the  world.  If  we  are  to 
win  this  struggle,  we  must  continue  to 
provide  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world  with  the  tools  they  need  to  with- 
stand the  seductive  promises  of  the  Com- 
munist world. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Del- 
aware [Mr.  McDowell!. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr  chairman, 
those  critics  who  look  upon  foreign  aid 
as  a  giveaway  program  and  who  would 
like  to  compare  it  with  some  of  their 
favorite  expressions  describing  some  of 
our  domestic  Federal  programs  as  boon- 
doggling, commit  two  basic  errors — the 
undeniable  fact  that  our  foreign  aid  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
and  that  81  percent  of  the  funds  Involved 
are  spent  in  the  United  States. 

Military  aid  is  as  much  a  part  of  our 
national  defense  as  our  regular  defei^se 
appropriations.  If  the  approximately 
one-third  of  our  annual  foreign  aid  funds 
were  appropriated  under  the  defense 
acta,  they  would  pass  the  Congress  as 
easily  as  those  measures  are  passed  an- 
nually— often  by  a  voice  vote. 

Economic  development  aid  ranlcs  at 
least  equal  to  Increased  spending  on 
arms  in  the  struggle  between  East  and 
West.  Proof  must  be  demonstrated  of 
democracy's  superiority  in  economic 
strength  as  well  as  military  strength. 
The  civil  war  in  Greece  was  a  military 
operation  to  conquer  that  country  for 
communism.  Our  resistance  was  a  mili- 
tary decision  and  the  success  of  this  for- 
eign aid  venture  is  self-evident  today  as 
an  independent  Greece  phases  out  of  the 
foreign  aid  program.  Sound  in  Its  in- 
ternal security,  firm  In  its  allegiance  to 
the  West,  economically  viable. 

Korea  is  another  example  of  a  military 
decision  where  billions  of  foreign  aid 
funds  were  spent  In  the  conduct  of  a  war 
followed  by  an  uneasy  truce  which  re- 
quired further  billions  to  sustain  its  in- 
dependent government  and  to  rebuild  its 
war -shattered  economy. 


These  are  two  outstanding  examples 
of  military  operations  where  foreign  aid 
funds  were  expended.  There  are  many 
other  such  examples  which  have  oc- 
curred during  the  history  of  foreign  aid 
In  order  to  meet  the  economic  compe- 
tition of  communism  In  the  many  newly 
bom  nations.  It  is  necessary  for  foreign 
aid  to  start  from  .scratch  in  the  building 
and  rebuilding  of  internal  economies. 

B«'yond  the  ideological  chasm  is  a  gap- 
ing gulf  dividing  rich  and  poor,  the  ex- 
tent and  effects  of  which  we  must  recog- 
nize. The  majority  of  human  beings  hve 
m  conditions  of  unimaginable  poverty 
and  privation.  Every  year  about  40  mil- 
lion people  die  of  undernourishment. 
More  than  half  the  world's  population 
goes  hungry.  Countless  millions  have  no 
roof  over  their  head.  Frequently,  sani- 
tai-y  and  hygienic  conditions  are  inde- 
scribably bad.  In  many  countries  the 
average  span  of  life  is  from  30  to  40 
years.  First  and  foremost  for  all  these 
people  IS  the  banishment  of  penury  and 
need. 

Development  aid  is  not  given  for  hu- 
manitarian or  charitable  reasons  alone. 
By  labehng  it  "social  pohtlcs  on  an  inter- 
national scale.  ■  the  tag  touches  a  part, 
but  not  what  Is  essentially  the  core  of 
the  problem.  There  are.  namely,  signifi- 
cant political  consequences  of  develop- 
ment aid.  The  emerging  countries — 
which  to  some  extent  might  still  be  re- 
garded as  the  no  mans  land  between  de- 
mocracy and  dictatorship — will  gradu- 
ally become  a  makeweight,  to  tip  the 
scales  of  the  way  of  the  world.  It  may 
rest  with  them.  If  not  entirely,  to  a  larger 
degree  than  many  would  have  it,  to  de- 
cide whether  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  of 
human  dignity  will  triumph.  Develop- 
ment aid.  as  a  logical  development  pol- 
icy, may  thus  also  promote  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Germany,  if  we  evince  real  ap- 
preciation of  the  matters  vital  to  the 
peoples  having  a  seat  and  say  in  the 
Umted  Nations  Organization. 

The  foreign  aid  program  Is  strongly 
backed  by  economic  considerations. 
Highly  industralized  Europe  needs  raw 
material  bases.  Many  of  the  emerging 
countries,  some  of  them  already  asso- 
ciated with  the  European  Economic 
Community,  are — as  suppliers  of  raw 
materials — essentially  linked  with  Euro- 
pean industrial  potential.  The  state  of 
their  economy  and  currency  affects  the 
European  market  and  the  balance  of 
payments  of  the  trading  partners.  It  is 
our  duty  to  pursue  a  balanced  policy  to- 
ward the  underdeveloped  countries,  and 
not  just  to  give  mercantile  development 
assistance.  Otherwise  we  shall  fail  to 
persuade  these  countries  to  adopt  sound 
economic  and  fiscal  policies.  And  only 
on  the  basis  of  such  policies  will  it  be 
possible  to  achieve  constructive  coopera- 
Uon.  to  the  benefit  of  each  and  every 
partner.  A  lucid  analysis  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  all  cotmtries  con- 
cerned, of  the  economically  strong  and  of 
the  indigent  or  developable  weak,  will 
furnish  useful  standards  for  working  out 
an  objective  policy  for  promoting  the 
economic  development  of  preindustrial 
countries. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  U.S.  foreign 
aid  programs  have  encouraged  other  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  to 
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increasingly  participate  In  giving  foreign 
aid.  Every  effort  is,  and  will  continue 
to  be.  exerted  to  have  these  countries 
share  the  burden. 

My  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league on  the  committee  [Mr.  Adaik], 
although  an  opponent  of  foreign  aid,  in 
a  statement  to  the  House  today,  has  ad- 
mitod  that  the  committee  this  year 
adopted  amendments  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  This  is  not 
a  new  situation.  The  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  over  the  years  has  adopted 
many  amendments  which  have  had  the 
result  of  improving  and  perfecting 
foreign  aid.  I  am  certain  the  gentle- 
man would  agree  with  me,  as  I  am 
equally  certain  all  members  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  would  agree, 
that  under  the  able  leadership  of  our 
great  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Morgan,  the  commit- 
tee has  not  only  worked  diligently  but 
conscientiously  over  the  years  to  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  our  foreign  aid 
programs. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  those  who, 
perhaps  for  good  reason,  have  in  the 
past,  and  will  now.  offer  amendments  de- 
signed not  to  contribute  to  the  success- 
ful administration  of  the  program,  but 
amendments  which  are  designed  to  in- 
sure Its  failure,  thus  paving  the  way  for 
their  bitter  criticism  and  opposition  to 
bring  about  the  end  of  all  foreign  aid. 
Those  who  say  foreign  aid  should  be  dis- 
continued would  be  horrified  If  It  were 
even  suggested  that  they  were  advocates 
of  contributing  to  the  success  of  com- 
munism to  win  the  cold  war. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  41 
major  aid-receiving  countries  we  have 
helped  since  1945,  these  are  the  results: 

Fourteen — Western  Europe,  Japan, 
Spain,  and  Lebanon — have  not  only 
reached  a  satisfactory  growth  rate  of  at 
least  1.5  percent  for  5  successive  years, 
but  are  no  longer  dependent  on  aid. 

Ten  more  have  reached  this  record  of 
growth,  have  made  progress  in  limiting 
dependence  on  aid,  and  several,  such  as 
Israel,  Greece,  and  Taiwan,  will  soon  be 
indep>endent  of  external  aid. 

Nine  more  countries  have  attained  a 
satisfactory  growth  rate  but  will  continue 
to  depend  on  substantial  aid. 

Only  eight  cannot  be  said  to  have 
reached  a  satisfactory  rate  of  growth. 
Seven  of  these  are  in  Latin  America 
where  aid  in  substantial  amounts  has 
only  just  begun. 

What  about  social  and  political  prog- 
ress In  these  countries?  Does  aid  help 
or  hinder?  In  virtually  all  of  the  24 
countries  in  the  first  two  groups,  demo- 
cratic institutions  have  been  strength- 
ened or  less  democratic  regimes  have 
been  liberalized. 

We  should  not  claim  too  much.  The 
development  of  nations  with  free  institu- 
tions, with  the  capacity  to  manage  ef- 
fectively, is  a  long  and  arduous  process, 
with  many  unpredictable  turns  in  the 
road.  But  It  Is  clear  that  U.S.  aid  has 
already  built  a  record  of  significant 
achievement.  There  is,  to  date,  no  clear 
case  of  political  backsliding  in  the  coun- 
tries to  which  we  have  extended  substan- 
tial economic  assistance. 

Can  we  afford  aid?  The  question  is, 
more  accurately,  what  costs  should  the 


United  States  bear?  There  are  costs  in 
any  course  we  take.  We  are  aware  of 
those  connected  with  a  substantial  aid 
program  but  have  we  calculated  the  costs 
of  abandonment  or  drastic  withdrawal? 
The  costs  of  the  latter  course,  partic- 
ularly if  we  are  mindful  of  the  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  our  posterity,  could 
well  be  intolerable. 

The  facts  are  that  15  years  ago  we 
were  spending  over  2  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  and  11 .5  percent  of  our 
budget  on  aid;  today  aid  accounts  for 
less  than  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
gross  national  product,  less  than  4  per- 
cent of  our  total  budget,  and  less  than 
one-twelfth  of  our  budget  for  defense 
and  security.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to 
minimize  the  investment — but  I  do  sug- 
gest that  we  can  afford  the  money. 

But  can  we  afford  the  drain  on  our 
gold  reserves?  Here  again  we  face  exag- 
geration, for  many  believe  the  entire 
dollar  drain  can  be  chalked  up  to  aid 
programs.  The  fact  is  that,  with  in- 
creasing efforts  to  tie  our  aid  to  U.S.  pro- 
curement, we  have  already  moved  from 
a  50-percent  figure  for  expenditures  in 
the  United  States  In  1962  to  70  percent 
estimated  in  1964,  with  85  percent  of  all 
new  obligations  being  tied  to  our  own 
goods  and  services.  In  1956  it  was  esti- 
mated that  600,000  American  jobs  were 
due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  economic 
aid  programs.  With  increased  emphasis 
on  tied  procurement,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  number  of  jobs  has  substantially 
Increased. 

Those  who  would  slash  our  aid  pro- 
grams to  ease  our  balance  of  payments 
position  would  do  well  to  ponder  the 
equation  recently  developed  by  AID  Ad- 
ministrator Bell.  Were  we  to  slash  eco- 
nomic aid  by  a  billion  dollars,  he  points 
out,  we  would  reduce  our  exports  by  over 
$800  million  a  year,  while  reducing  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit  only  by  an 
amount  under  $200  million. 

The  final  answer  to  this  problem  will 
depend  on  a  host  of  measures  now  being 
taken  by  various  agencies  of  government 
and,  ultimately,  our  ability  to  compete 
effectively  in  world  markets. 

I  should  add  that  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments position  today  is  being  aided  by 
the  payment,  and  in  some  cases  the  pre- 
payment of  Marshall  plan  loans.  In  the 
years  to  come,  we  shall  increasingly  be 
receiving  payment  on  loans  we  are  mak- 
ing today. 

Aid  as  an  instrument  of  national  pol- 
icy dates  at  least  from  1942  with  the 
launching  of  a  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram in  Latin  America.  Four  Presidents 
and  11  Congresses  have  not  only  ratified 
but  broadened  the  use  of  this  Instrument. 
There  will  always  be  controversy  In  any 
program  so  complex  and  varied,  exer- 
cised in  areas  overseas  where  our  ability 
to  control  events  is  sharply  limited.  But 
its  necessity.  Its  past  achievements,  its 
objectives  and  operating  principles 
should  no  longer  be  the  focus  of  peren- 
nial controversy  which  weakens  our  will 
at  home  and  our  prestige  abroad. 

Debate  should  concentrate  on  specific 
issues  of  policy  and  practice.  The  sur- 
geon's scalpel  should  replace  the  meat 
axe.  The  margin  of  difference  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
should  be  no  different  than  that  in  the 


other  accepted  functions  of  government. 
We  are  within  reach  of  this  objective. 
The  time  is  long  overdue. 

In  sum,  aid  programs  have  been  part 
of  the  fabric  of  American  policy  for  21 
years.  They  are  now  of  age.  Let  us  now 
act  with  the  maturity  which  experience 
has  given  us  and  which  the  times  de- 
mand from  us. 

THE   UiUCHING    BUDDHA 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  had  the  dis- 
tinct pleasure  of  meeting  the  Honorable 
W.  S.  Kent  Hughes,  I  w^as  delighted  to 
see  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday, 
August  11,  1963,  his  article  entitled  "The 
Laughing  Buddha." 

Kent  Hughes  is  a  former  member  of 
the  Australian  Parliament  and  was 
chairman  of  that  body's  foreign  affairs 
committee  for  many  years. 

Such  factual  information  as  expressed 
in  Mr.  Hughes'  article  is  most  valuable 
to  the  American  people  who  sometimes 
misjudge  the  Issues  through  lack  of  In- 
telligent information. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
The  Laughing  Buddha 

The  rape  of  Tibet  and  the  persistent  per- 
secution of  the  churches  in  the  UJSJSJt.  and 
mainland  China  provide  plenty  of  evidence 
that  the  atheist  Ideology  of  communism  re- 
gards religion  as  a  capitalistic  drug,  which 
must  eventually  be  entirely  eliminated  from 
the  body  politic.  It  Is  therefore  not  siirprls- 
Ing  that  the  Western  Wcwld  has  not  as  yet 
woke  up  to  the  latest  Machiavellian  machi- 
nations of  Mao  Tse-tung  as  "the  Laughing 
Buddha." 

Since  the  religious  disturbances  of  May  8 
in  Hue,  South  Vietnam.  Western  newspapers 
have  l>een  headlining  the  struggle  between 
the  Buddhists  and  the  "Catholic"  regime. 
True  as  It  may  be  that  the  Government  has 
Its  faults  (all  governments  are  human  and 
therefore  not  perfect),  yet  the  realization 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  iislng 
Buddhism  as  a  counter  to  Western  Chris- 
tianity and  as  a  weapon  of  conquest  seems 
to  have  escaped  notice. 

Madame  Nhu,  President  Dlem's  sister-in- 
law.  Is  at  times  a  great  embarrassment  to  her 
brother-in-law.  Being  a  recent  convert  to 
Catholicism,  she  seems  to  pursue  her  faith 
with  the  zeal  of  a  modern  Joan  of  Arc.  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  her  passionate  nationalism 
and  religious  fervor  have  led  to  occasional 
excesses,  which  have  been  used  by  her  ene- 
mies to  overshadow  the  excellent  work  she 
has  done  for  her  country. 

Mao,  the  modem  masochistic  version  of 
the  Laughing  Buddha,  ordering  extra  gold 
leaf  for  the  pagoda  temples  In  China,  while 
contemplating,  not  his  navel,  but  the  great- 
est rellglovis  doublecross  of  all  time,  Is  the 
villain  of  the  piece. 

Without  conducting  a  long  and  Intricate 
dissertation  on  the  basic  tenets  of  Bud- 
dhism, such  as  "nonlnvolvement"  In  political 
and  other  allied  matters,  the  following  facts 
are  sufficient  to  prove  the  dangers  Inherent 
In  the  situation  In  Asia. 

In  Ceylon  many  leading  Buddhists  have 
openly  avowed  their  support  for  a  Com- 
munist government.  Holmes  Welch,  a  recog- 
nized British  authority  on  Buddhism,  re- 
cently wrote: 

"One  young  monk  in  Ceylon  told  me  that 
he  and  80  percent  of  his  contemporaries 
hoped  that  their  country  would  soon  have 
a  Conununist  government.  If  it  did,  he  said, 
the  Sangha  would  be  much  better  off  than 
It  is  now.  It  would  have  financial  support 
and  public  respect,  and  It  would  become 
stricter  In  following  the  Buddiilst  rules. 
Other  Sinhalese  to  whom  I  repeated  his 
estimate  felt  that  it  was  not  very  much  too 
high." 
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In  BurmA  many  BuddhUU  have  swung 
far  to  the  left,  and  Thailand,  strongly  antl- 
Communiat.  Is  now  iMAnc  attacked  In  tha 
vulnerable  n<Mtbw«at  and  norttaeaat  fron- 
tiers.  Aa  Richard  Bogbea  wrote:  "A 
king-god  from  tiM  aSuun  States  of  Burma 
has  proclaimed  a  n«w  klngdccn  among  hill 
trlbssmsn  In  frontier  Jungles  of  north  Laos, 
northeaat  Thailand  and  Burma.  •  •  •  The 
movement  U  being  dlraeted  and  exploited 
by  Chinese  Communlat  agents." 

Mr.  Matsumura.  a  fanner  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Iducatton  In  Japan,  visited 
Petplng  In  1060  and  again  laat  year.  On  his 
return  In  1963.  the  London  Economist  re- 
ported that  "In  his  opinion,  China,  unlike 
the  Soviet  Union,  ha*  fostered  rellgloiis  ob- 
servances. In  support  of  this  view.  Mr. 
Mauumura  points  out  that  in  China  he  saw 
Buddhlat  temples  which  had  been  repaired 
and  had  their  statues  newly  plated  with 
gold." 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  been  work- 
ing among  both  the  Zan  BuddhUts  and  the 
mchlren  sects  In  Japan,  and  also  with  Bud- 
dhist monks  In  Nepal.  Again  quoting  from 
Mr.  Welch:  "The  Japaaaaa  hope  to  reestab- 
llah  trade  with  China  which  causes  many 
Japanese  to  cooperata  In  the  Buddhist 
'friendship'  act  staged  by  Paiplng." 

t>elplng  also  publlahea  a  monthly.  Modern 
Buddhism,  consistently  adrocatlng  that  by 
wiping  out  the  American  Imperialists,  who 
are  disturbers  of  the  world  peace,  the  follow- 
era  of  Bhakyamunl  will  gain  credit. 

The  Pelplng  radio  naturally  plays  Its  part 
In  the  fictitious  rellgioua  revival.  For  exam- 
ple, on  July  IS:  "Rallgloua  believers  In  Pel- 
plng have  strongly  protested  against  the 
US.-Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  gang's  persecution  of 
the  Buddhists  in  Vlatnam.  At  a  meeting 
Wedneeday.  they  expraaaad  firm  support  for 
the  patriotic  and  Just  struggle  of  South  Viet- 
nam's Buddhlsu  against  American  Imperial- 
ism." 

The  Diem  regime  haa  enough  troubles  to 
contend  with  In  the  war,  not  only  for  Its  own 
survival  but  as  the  frontline  for  southeast 
Asia  and  Australia,  without  a  lack  of  under- 
standing by  the  Weat  that  the  Buddhist  dis- 
turbances are  symptomatic  of  the  much  more 
deep-rooted  designs  of  tha  Chlneee  Conunu- 
nlsts. 

The  original  casualtiaa  in  Hue  on  May  8. 
Judging  by  photographa  of  the  victims,  were 
caused  not  by  police  weapons  but  by  plastic 
bombs.  Two  weeks  or  ao  later  similar  bombs 
caused  many  casualties  outalde  MAAQ  head- 
quarters In  Saigon.  Neither  the  Vietnamese 
Army  nor  the  police  have  been  issued  plastic 
bombe,  but  the  Vleteoog  possess  them. 

Finally.  In  Bangkok,  the  home  of  8KATO 
and  the  capital  of  Thailand,  which  with 
Malaya  Is  the  moet  feartsee  antl-Conununlst 
nation  In  southeast  Aala.  the  authorities  ar- 
rested two  Buddhist  priests  on  July  18  for 
subversive  Communist  actlTltiea. 

No  wonder  "the  Laughing  Buddha"  of  Pel- 
plng continues  to  contemplate  the  naivete  of 
the  West  with  a  calm.  Inscrutable  Oriental 
smile  o<  self-satlafactlon.  as  he  gazes  on  the 
success  of  his  subversive  subtleties. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  12  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  discuss  a  little  bit  the  balance-of- 
payments  aspect  of  this  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  as  well  as  our  problems  involv- 
ing our  own  domestic  financing.  I 
certainly  have  listened  to  a  great  deal 
of  unproven  assertions  that  this  foreign 
aid  program  does  not  amount  to  much 
when  It  comes  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. I  have  also,  for  several  weeks, 
been  reading  some  of  the  statements  by 
this  administration  on  the  subject  to  the 


same  effect.  This  afternoon  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  interrogating  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Dillon  who  is  testifying 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  behalf  of  his  proposed  excise 
tax  on  foreign  investment,  that  is. 
Americans  investing  in  foreign  invest- 
ments. I  asked  him  about  some  of  this 
data  and  these  figures.  It  was  very  in- 
teresting that  Secretar>-  Dillon  said  he 
had  done  no  research  in  the  Treasury 
on  It.  I  asked  where  does  this  figure  that 
I  Just  heard  quoted  by  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware — 81  percent — come  from. 
Incidentally,  the  committee  put  it  in 
their  report,  on  page  5  I  believe,  in  talk- 
ing about  the  gold  loss.  They  refer  back 
after  this  table  to  page  1731  of  the 
hearings.  One  refers  back  to  that  pa^e 
and  finds  that  that  is  in  the  appendix. 
No  one  on  the  committee  apparently 
thought  it  was  important  enough  to  in- 
terrogate the  Director  of  AID  to  ask  him 
where  he  got  these  figures,  because  all 
that  is  on  p«ige  1731  is  really  a  repetition 
of  what  is  put  in  the  committee  report. 
There  are  no  working  papers  there;  there 
are  no  estimates.    It  goes  on  to  say: 

Bven  a  substantial  reduction  In  appropri- 
ations for  all  foreign  assistance  programs 
would  not  significantly  affect  our  gold  flow. 
Since  only  10  to  15  percent  of  the  program 
is  presently  being  spent  abroad,  each  dollar 
the  program  la  reduced  will  have  two  effects 
There  will  be  80  to  85  cents  leas  to  p>ay  for 
American  good.s  and  services  and  10  to  15 
cents   less   for   expenditure    elsewhere. 

So  AID  in  the  committee  hearing 
comes  up  with  some  different  figures 
from  the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  and 
yet  I  suspect  it  is  from  the  same  source. 
These  figures  quoted  by  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  were  60  percent  and  then 
going  on  to  71  percent,  if  I  recall.  I  am 
just  going  by  memory  from  having  lis- 
tened to  him.  This  Is  for  1964.  Then 
at  some  time  in  the  future  it  is  80  per- 
cent. When  you  are  dealing  with  statis- 
tics you  do  not  talk  about  between  10  and 
15.  You  know  what  you  are  talking 
about.  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out 
where  these  working  papers  are  that  ever 
gave  rise  to  such  a  cockeyed  idea. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man if  you  can  help  on  this. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  The 
Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee  chal- 
lenges the  figures  used  in  the  debate  this 
afternoon  and  they  cite  a  statement  made 
by  AID  which  says: 

Of  all  the  current  commitment*,  over  80 
percent  will  be  spent  in  the  United  States 
contributing  to  the  growth  of  our  economy 
and  employment  opportunities 

They  continue  further  and  state: 

AID'S  operation  report,  April  25.  1963.  page 
44,  appears  to  supptort  the  contention  that 
current  aid  commltmenta  are  being  spent 
mostly  In  the  United  States  This  claim  Is 
spurious  as  shown  In  the  table  and  com- 
ment which  follows. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
because  I  want  to  say  here  and  now  un- 
less the  majority  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  can  back  up  these  figures — 
and  evidently  all  they  did  was  just  take 
something  somebody  downtown  handed 


them — unless  they  can  back  them  up,  let 
us  quit  using  them. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  I  thliik  the  testi- 
mony of  responsible  witnesses  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is  a  reliable 
.source  of  Information. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  want  to  say  that  there 
IS  no  testimony.  All  you  have  here  on 
pane  1731  is  a  statement  not  even  signed 
by  anybody;  no  one  on  the  committee 
even  interrogated  a  witness  on  it.  So 
there  is  not  any  testimony. 

Mr.  McEXDWELL.  I  will  say  to  the 
Kentleman  whether  the  testimony  Is  con- 
tained in  this  report,  there  has  been  tes- 
timony before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee supporting  the  figures  which  I 
have  used  in  my  remarks  today. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Where  is  it? 

Mr.  Mcdowell,  in  support  of  these 
figures  by  responsible  administrators  in 
the  AID  program,  and  I  think  they  have 
just  as  much  bearing  and  should  be  used 
as  being  authentic  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  gentleman's  source  of  figures. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  You  refer  in  your  com- 
mittee report  to  page  1731.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  has  been  engaged 
for  several  months  now  in  this  entire 
problem  of  balance  of  payments.  In 
fact,  we  were  involved  in  it  before  this 
year  in  another  subcommittee.  This,  in 
my  judgment,  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  that  faces  our  country.  This  is 
nothing  for  us  to  be  sweeping  under  the 
rug.  What  bothers  me  about  this  is  this 
Idea  that  foreign  aid  has  no  or  very  little 
bearing  on  balance  of  payments.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  one  who  favors  the  theory  of 
foreign  aid,  and  I  have  said  so  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  time  and  again,  and  I 
have  voted  for  authorization  bills.  1 
have  not  voted  for  them  In  the  past  2 
years  and  shall  not  vote  for  this,  because 
this  has  gotten  so  out  of  context  with 
reality  because  of  this  kind  of  sloppy 
homework — and  the  minority  views  here 
are  well  stated — that  actually  the 
amounts  of  money  you  are  voting  are 
damaging  the  very  fine  objectives  that 
we  seek  to  attain.  At  least  I  feel  they 
are  fine  objectives,  in  the  foreign-aid 
program.  But  to  say  that  this  has  no 
direct  and  very  important  bearing  on 
balance  of  payments  Is  frankly  nonsense. 
And  to  have  it  stated  here  as  an  argu- 
ment to  try  to  persuade  p>eople  who  are 
against  foreign  aid  or  reluctant  to  go 
along  with  it  that  this  has  something  to 
do  to  benefit  our  own  domestic  economy 
is  just  unreal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  one  other 
thing.  If  indeed  we  really  were  spend- 
ing 80  percent  here  in  the  United  States 
then  I  can  tell  you  that  we  are  going 
again.si  the  whole  theory  of  foreign  aid, 
because  we  are  trying  to  help  the  econ- 
omies of  these  countries  abroad,  not 
the  domestic  economy.  And  let  me  say 
that  the  bulk  of  this  money  should  be 
gomg  into  payrolls  and  undoubtedly  is 
going  into  payrolls  in  these  countries 
that  are  involved  in  which  we  are  trying 
to  bring  about  assistance.  When  you 
build  a  road  over  there  that  is  what 
.some  of  it  is  u.sed  for.  or  a  schoolhouse, 
or  public  facilities;   that  kind  of  mate- 
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rial  is  not  shipped  from,  the  United 
States,  and  the  labor  used  on  those  pay- 
rolls are  the  people  of  the  country  in- 
volved. 

If  you  have  gotten  to  the  point  where 
20  percent  only  goes  to  the  coimtry  in- 
volved and  80  percent  is  spent  in  this 
country,  then  I  can  tell  you  you  have 
lione  against  the  whole  theory  of  foreign 
aid. 

Mr  Mcdowell.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McDowell,  ah  I  want  to  say 
is  that  the  gentleman  has  contradicted 
himself  so  many  times  in  discussing  this 
problem  that  I  am  not  sure  which  side 
he  is  on. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further;  I  will  not  yield 
further  until  the  gentleman  documents 
Just  one  instance  where,  as  he  says,  I 
have  contradicted  myself. 

So,  let  us  reveal  those  contradictions 
to  which  the  gentleman  has  referred.  I 
will  yield  for  the  purpose  of  that  and 
will  take  them  up  each  time  where  the 
gentleman  says  I  have  contradicted  my- 
self, because  I  want  to  get  it  straightened 
out.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  gentleman's  argument  is  that 
we  were  not  quoting  the  figures  which  he 
had  used  as  80  percent  or  85  percent  or 
the  60  p>ercent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
is.     Which  is  it? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  have  reference  to 
the  amount  of  money  s(>ent  in  this 
countiy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  genUeman  tell 
me  which  figure  the  gentleman  Is  using? 
Mr.  McDowell,  it  was  eo  percent 
In  1962.  71  percent  in  1963.  and  85  per- 
cent of  the  program  or  of  the  amount  in 
the  bill  now  would  be  allocated  for  do- 
mestic purposes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  At  page  1731  of  the 
hearings  in  the  AID  Director's  statement 
he  says  that  only  10  to  15  percent  qt  the 
program  is  being  spent  abroad.  Accord- 
ing to  the  figures  which  he  uses  It  should 
be  85  percent  to  90  percent  instead  of 
the  figures  which  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  Is  using.  That  is  what  I  want 
to  get  straightened  out.  Which  figure 
is  the  gentleman  using? 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  I  was  not  referring 
to  that  portion  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Point  out  to  me  where  I 
contradict  myself  as  the  gentleman  said; 
because  I  said  if  this  is  the  percentage 
figure,  that  we  should  not  be  spending 
this  much  abroad. 

Mr.  McDowell.  That  is  correct. 
On  the  other  hand  you  say  we  should  be 
spending  more  than  10  p>ercent  or  15 
percent  or  20  percent  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  thought  he  misunderstood  the  point. 
Mr.  Mcdowell.  The  gentleman 
seems  to  think  we  should  have  spent 
more  of  this  money  abroad  to  procure 
the  necessary  materials  to  go  into  the 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Indeed.  I  do. 
Mr.  Mcdowell.     The  gentleman  is 
not  in   favor  of  providing  jobs  in  the 
United  States? 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  not  from  the  for- 
eign aid  program;  indeed,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  I  am  surprised  to 
know  that  the  gentleman  feels  that  way. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  certainly  do.  I  think 
it  is  a  specious  argument  because  the 
theory  of  foreign  aid  is  that  you  are  sup- 
posed to  be  spending  over  there.  I  hap- 
pen to  have  some  theories  as  to  how  we 
move  forward  in  our  own  domestic  econ- 
omy. But  this  idea  of  coming  in  here 
and  arguing  in  behalf  of  foreign  aid  and 
claiming  you  are  helping  the  domestic 
economy  is  contradictory  of  the  theory 
of  foreign  aid.  No.  1,  I  do  not  believe, 
fortunately,  that  the  figures  are  accu- 
rate. They  cannot  be  substantiated. 
I  simply  feel  if  they  are  accurate  then. 
Indeed,  you  are  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  program. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  all  of 
the  figures  as  they  apply  to  the  balance- 
of -payments  question  come  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  These  are  the 
figures  that  are  in  question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  are  not  the  fig- 
ures that  are  quoted  here. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  Uke  to 
quote  the  figures  from  page  128  of  the 
hearings.  In  response  to  a  question  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Monagan],  Mr.  Bell  stated  as  follows: 

The  statement  I  made  was  that,  of  the 
funds  now  being  committed  In  fiscal  1962,  we 
expect  that  81  percent  of  those  funds  will  be 
spent  la  the  United  States.  Some  of  them 
won't  be  spent  for  some  time  because  they 
are  on  other  projects. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  another 
source  of  information  from  the  vice 
president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
wherein  he  states  there  is  an  estimated 
84  percent  of  our  current  foreign  aid  dis- 
bursements that  are  now  tied  to  pur- 
chases in  the  United  States  of  goods  and 
services. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Where  is  that  in  the 
hearings? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  At  page  1603  of 
the  hearings. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     This  is  the  kind  of  data 
I  want.    Incidentally,  this  is  the  kind  of 
data  when  we  get  to  the  working  papers 
behind   It  which  I  want  available.     I 
have  been  into  this  to  some  degree.    I 
do  not  think  these  data  will  stand  up. 
If  they   are  Department  of   Commerce 
figrures.    This  business  of  working  with 
statistics  is  an  exact  science.    The  sta- 
tistics themselves,  I  grant,  will  always 
have  limitations  to  them.     This  is  not 
a  question  of  impugning  the  motives  in- 
volved  as  much   as  it  is   looking   over 
working  papers  so  we  can  come  up  with 
intelligent  answers.    We  are  really  in  a 
position  here  in  the  House  of  not  know- 
ing what  the  figures  are.     This  use  of 
the  word  or  term  "81  percent, '  or  what- 
ever it  is,   does  not  have  the  kind   of 
statistical  backing  that  this  House  needs 
In  order  to  rely  on  those  figures  as  a 
basis  for  deciding  policy  or  the  sums  of 
money  involved  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  point  out  that 
this  serious  problem  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  our  own  deficit  financing  is 


wrapped  up  in  this  bill,  and  if  it  were 
cut  back  to  about  $2  billion  instead  of 
$4.1  billion  we  might  be  somewhere 
within  reason  where  we  could  debate  it 
and  come  out  with  a  program  which  had 
some  reasonable  chance  of  attaining  its 
stated  objectives.  As  it  is  we  wiU  con- 
tinue to  drown  our  good  intentions  in  a 
flood  of  excess  expenditures. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  foreign  aid  legisla- 
tion which  we  are  considering  today  is, 
in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  important 
bills  we  will  consider  this  year.  Some 
months  ago,  it  was  my  hope  that  for  the 
first  time  In  many  years,  the  Congress 
would  thoroughly  reassess  this  sprawl- 
ing program  and  make  major  and 
necessary  changes  in  policy.  This  bill, 
fortunately,  does  make  some  needed  re- 
forms, but  It  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
reflect  the  kind  of  searching  analysis 
which  the  situation  requires.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  have  again  an  expression  of 
almost  boundless  faith  in  the  necessity 
for  a  program  that  has  become  a  "sacred 
cow." 

By  the  simple  process  of  spending  vast 
amounts  of  money,  Americans  are  being 
led  to  believe  that  we  are  accomplishing 
vast  amounts  of  good.  All  of  us  would 
hope  that  accomplishment  matches 
spending.  However,  we  all  know  that 
is  certainly  not  true.  Congress  has  not 
faced  its  responsibilities  in  this  program, 
and  I  fear  it  Is  attempting  to  evade 
them  again  in  this  debate. 

If  any  domestic  program  were  so 
marked  by  administrative  weaknesses, 
questionable  aims,  pure  waste,  and  even 
stupidity,  the  demands  for  reform  in 
this  Chamber  would  be  unanimous. 
Why  do  we  apply  a  double  standard  of 
evaluation  on  the  foreign  aid  program? 

Since  the  advent  of  this  program,  we 
have  added  dollar  considerations  to  for- 
eign policy  on  a  huge  scale.     It  often 
appears  that  the  dollar  sign  is  a  substi- 
tute for  clear  and  sound  policies.    To  the 
extent  that  this  is  true,  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  a  crutch  which,  despite  its 
constant  use,  does  not  disguise  the  aflBic- 
tion.    The  President  of  the  United  States 
has   a  constitutional   responsibility   for 
foreign   policy.     The  Congress   has   an 
equally  heavy  responsibility  for  author- 
izing and  appropriating  funds.    It  seems 
to  me  the  continuing  conflict  has  been 
resolved  with  respect   to  this  program 
only  to  the  extent  of  Congress  subordi- 
nating its  role  to  take  comfortable  refuge 
in  periodic  flurries  of  criticism.    Instead, 
the   congressional   focus   has   placed    a 
heavy    load    upon    the    Appropriations 
Committees  as  major  battles  have  been 
fought  out  on  the  actual  money  bills. 
However,   it  is   upon  the  authorization 
legislation — this   bill   that   we   are  now 
considering — that  the  merits,  aims,  and 
administration  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram should  be  fought  out.     Certainly, 
the  amount  of  money  being  poured  into' 
this  program  year  after  year  is  a  pri- 
mary consideration.     However,  it  is  not 
the  only  valid  consideration.    A  reduc- 
tion in  appropriations  will  not  correct 
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the  deep  adminlstratlTe  problems  that 
have  beset  this  progrmm  for  many  years. 

Some  of  the  apparent  problems  In- 
volve the  hasty  obligation  of  funds,  the 
unexplained  diversion  of  funds  from  one 
project  to  another,  the  soundness  of  the 
projects  themselves,  and  a  lack  of  super- 
vision over  the  use  of  funds  in  govern- 
ment-to- government  contacts  where  AID 
money  lines  the  pocketa  of  ruling  cliques 
rather  than  servlnf  the  purpose  in- 
tended. There  appears  to  be  no  legal 
authority  within  the  Agency  to  assure 
reasonable  review  and  inspection  of  proj  - 
ects  financed  out  of  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  through  which  more  than 
$384  million  has  been  obligated  in  less 
than  2  years. 

No  less  a  problem  la  the  secrecy  and 
efforts  to  frustrate  attempts  by  Congress 
to  review  what  vast  sums  are  spent  for 
and  how  it  has  been  handled.  The  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committees  have 
encountered  obstructions  time  and  time 
again  as  they  have  tried  to  carry  out  the 
investigative  responsibilities  for  which 
they  are  specifically  charged.  The  re- 
markably privileged  position  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  is 
certainly,  in  my  opinion,  imjustihed  and 
unsupportable.  The  American  taxpayer 
has  a  right  for  a  better  accounting  than 
he  has  been  provided. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for 
the  contributions  they  have  made  to 
this  debate.  They  point  out  the  practice 
of  presenting  Congress  with  a  blank 
check  to  sign  each  year  and  cite  the 
publicizing  of  agreements  which  com- 
mit the  Congress  to  providing  funds  be- 
fore specific  projects  can  be  studied  by 
the  legislative  branch.  The  amendment 
being  offered  this  year  to  require  con- 
gressional review  of  all  projects  costing 
more  than  $50  million  Is  a  reasonable 
safeguard  against  the  runaway  lack  of 
accountability  that  Is  so  common  in  this 
program. 

As  in  the  domestic  economy,  this  ad- 
ministration seems  to  have  little  regard 
for  spending.  It  seems  to  believe  we  can 
go  on  doling  out  bUlions  to  everyone. 
Foolish  generosity  Is  not  something  we 
can  continue  to  tolerate.  Despite  the 
elaborate  arguments  the  administration 
makes  to  the  contrary,  the  outpouring 
of  foreign  aid  and  military  assistance 
abroad  is  contributing  largely  to  the 
serious  balance-of -payments  problem. 
To  the  extent  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is  shored  up  in  the  cold 
war  by  this  assistance,  it  may  be  justi- 
fied. But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  think  we  are  get- 
ting our  money's  worth  either  In  world 
friendship  or  in  added  security  against 
communism. 

Certainly,  the  people  of  the  world  must 
question  a  program  that  spreads  largesse 
to  areas  of  the  Communist  world  on  the 
pretext  of  protecting  the  free  world  from 
communism.  How  can  we  Justify  assist- 
ance to  Communist  Poland  or  Yugo- 
slavia when  these  nations,  in  turn,  carry 
on  a  thriving  trade  with  Cuba  in  an 
effort  to  strengthen  the  spread  of  Com- 
munist infection  in  our  own  hemisphere'' 

The  Clay  Committee  reports  conclu- 
sion that  we  are  "attempting  to  do  too 
much  for  too  many"  seems  to  have  had 


no  deterring  effect  on  the  contents  of 
the  present  bill.  There  is  every  evi- 
dence that  the  same  line  of  fuzzy  thmk- 
ing  and  lack  of  priorities  that  have 
spread  our  effort  to  95  countries  and 
territories  continues  unabated. 

There  are  repeated  charges  that  we 
attach  "strings"  to  the  aid  we  give 
abroad.  It  is  incredible  to  me  that  we 
do  not  attach  more  conditions.  I  wish  to 
commend  to  the  Congress  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Independent  of  Kannapolis.  N.C.,  for 
Augu.st  15.  about  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress: 

Two  Years  ^r  the  .Alliance 

Doubt.  cll«app<>lntmeiit.  and  cllsd.iiii  color 
the  second  birthday  of  the  Alliance  for 
Prat»res8  Thfiee  Latin  Americans  who  were 
to  have  benefited  most  from  the  aid  program 
have  perhaps  beneflted  least  Moat  certainly 
the  disillusionment  la  deeper  In  the  recipient 
nations  than  It   Is  in  the  United  States 

The  complaint  of  the  Latinos  Is  of  US 
redtape  and  bureaucracy,  and  there  is  no 
question  of  Its  Justification  But  the  re.tl 
trouble  Is  default  Of  the  19  Latin  nations 
which  slfjned  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este — 
Cuba  was  barred — only  8.  Bolivia,  Chile. 
Colombia.  Mexico.  Peru,  and  Venezuela,  have 
presented  workable  10-year  development 
plans  Self-help  and  land  and  tax  reform 
have  been  (?lven  at  best  a  show  treatment  by 
most  recipient  nations. 

A  powerful  oligarchy  traditionally  and  .suc- 
cessfully fl«ht8  equitable  taxation  and  for- 
ward-looking land  reform  In  Chile  the  land 
reform  bill  admittedly  was  written  by  land- 
lords; It  win  work  only  If  they  let  it  Land 
reform;  may  work  In  Bolivia,  but  this  Is  a 
long  time  off  Mexico,  with  a  burs;eoning 
middle  class.  Is  probably  as  far  along  as  any 
Latin  country  President  Lopez  Mateos  cf>n- 
ttnues  to  hand  out  land  to  peaflant.8.  but 
without  Cuban-style  confiscation 

Latinos  look  for  .short  term  emergency  aid 
and  the  development  of  a  skilled  labor  force 
because  these  would  advantage  rather  than 
disadvantage  the  rich  Much  of  the  money 
so  far  advanced  by  the  United  States  has 
been  used  to  ball  out  wobbling  economies 
rather  than  for  long-term  development  Of 
a  $398  5  million  loan  and  aid  package  ar- 
ranged for  Brazil  In  March,  ab»>ut  $84  million 
was  "walklng-a-round"  money,  u.sed  to  rescue 
the  cruzeiro. 

Last  year  Argentina  suffered  more  bank- 
ruptcies than  at  any  other  time  In  her 
modern  history  And  yet  out  of  $1,50  million 
credits  pledged  by  the  United  States,  the 
Ooverrunent  has  yet  to  complete  plans  for 
public  works  and  other  projects  estimated  to 
cost  $81  million. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
has  allotted  $20  million  for  Mexico's  small 
farmers.  But  Mexican  banks  through  which 
the  money  must  flow  are  not  organized  so 
as  to  make  the  Individual  loans 

These  specifics  are  typical  rather  than 
atypical 

The  disillusion  creeps  north  Congress  last 
autumn  showed  Its  lack  of  enthusiasm  when 
it  cut  $75  million  from  a  $600  million  appro- 
priation the  administration  had  requested 
as  part  of  economic  aid  tt)  be  extended  to 
Latin  America  In  the  1963  fiscal  year  Latin 
.American  aid  Is  In  trouble  in  this  year's 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill 

Prceldent  Kennedy  In  his  most  recent 
statement  on  the  AUanza  admitted  bemg 
"depressed."  But  he  urged  a  lunki-term  view 
"I  say,  on  this  second  anniversary,  we  have 
a  long,  long  way  to  go,  and  In  some  ways 
the  road  seems  longer  than  It  w.is  when  the 
Journey  started.  But  I  think  we  ou;^ht  to 
keep  at  it  '  .^s  the  President  intimated.  It 
would  be  a  considerable  help  if  the  Latinos 
themselves  put  a  little  more  sweat  into  clear- 
ing the  path. 


This  IS  symptomatic  of  many  of  the 
problems  we  encounter  in  this  big  busi- 
ne.s.s  of  giving  away  money.  Perhaps  our 
help  will  not  be  as  popular  with  en- 
trenched regimes  abroad  if  we  demand 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  our 
help.  Nor  will  loan  programs  be  popular, 
even  at  low  or  no  interest  rates  over  long 
terms.  I  would  rather  take  a  handout, 
too.  with  no  conditions.  But.  in  these 
instances,  we  are  being  utterly  ridiculous 
if  we  try  to  And  ways  to  escape  re.spon- 
.sibility  for  accomplishing  definable  ob- 
jectives that  we  see  clearly  are  important 
to  our  own  survival  as  a  nation.  I  think 
we  have  gone  to  such  lengths  in  the  past, 
and  there  is  too  much  evidence  that  we 
intend  to  go  on  doing  it. 

I  feel  strongly  that  our  own  economy 
cannot  continue  a  policy  of  profligacy. 
In  few  Federal  programs  are  the  excesses 
so  obvious.  Foreign  aid  has  been  called 
a  "whipping  boy"  which  has  few  friends 
in  this  country.  I  honestly  believe  it  has 
more  friends  than  it  deserves.  I  do  not 
doubt  the  good  faith  of  its  supporters. 
I  simply  find  it  impossible  to  support  this 
mas.sive  program  in  view  of  its  vast 
closet  of  skeletons. 

Until  there  are  reforms  that  are  re- 
.sponsive  to  the  volume  of  justifiable  crit- 
icisms against  the  AID  program,  I  can- 
not support  authorizing  legislation.  The 
Congress  must  resume  its  rightful  share 
of  control  that  it  lost  long  ago  When 
this  is  done,  the  price  tag  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, be  vastly  reduced.  We  will  also 
be  able  to  see  clearly  what  we  are  doing 
and  lighten  the  load  of  foreign  aid  that 
the  American  people  have  carried  on 
tiieir  backs  for  too  long. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  this 
weeks  consideration  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1963,  I  plan  to  submit  an 
amendment  to  carry  out  the  following 
recommendation  of  the  Clay  Committee 
in  respect  to  United  Nations  Assistance 
Agencies: 

U  .S  contributions  to  the  budget  of  these 
organlziitlons  should  not  exceed  our  propor- 
tionate share  of  our  regular  U  N  budget. 
(P.  16,  Clay  Committee  Report  to  the 
President.) 

It  Will  also  implement  herein  H  R.  5666 
which  I  introduced  on  April  11,  1963,  and 
concerning  which  I  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  AfTalrs  on  June 
5.  1963.  pages  1503  of  heannps 

.^t  the  present  time,  our  maximum 
.share  of  the  regular — a.s.scssed — UN 
budget,  as  e.stablished  by  Public  Law 
82-495,  is  33' J  percent  The  Clay  Com- 
mittee recommends,  and  I  propose,  that 
this  same  limit  be  applied  to  all  U.N. 
Assistance  Agencies  to  whom  we  con- 
tribute through  AID.  As  the  Members 
of  this  Hou.se  well  know  I  researched  this 
problem  the  flr.st  3  months  of  this  year 
and  15  times  reported  on  the  various 
funds  and  abuses. 

We  now  contribute  in  excess  of  33^3 
percent   to    10   of   the   28  U.N.   budgets. 
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The  following  table  indicates  the  savings 
that  would  accrue  if  this  amendment  had 
been  In  effect  In  1962: 

UN.  Fund:  Savings 

Emergency    Forces $1,233,000 

Congo 10,  193,000 

Special  Fund 4,223,000 

Expanded     Tech.     Assistance 

Program ___  3,083,000 

UNESCO    (Sfxeclal) 1.364,000 

Refugee  Relief  In  Near  East..  12,941,000 

WHO  Projects   ( SpeclaI-3 )  - . _  2,156,000 

UNICEF 2,643.000 

Total 37,836,000 

Since  virtually  all  U.N.  budgets  are  in- 
creasing except  for  the  Congo  operation, 
it  is  apparent  that  greater  savings  would 
occur  in  1964. 

American  taxpayers  now  finance  the 
U.N.s  myriad  budget  and  funds  in  widely 
varying  amounts,  often  at  the  discretion 
of  the  State  Department.  Though  our 
basic  contribution  to  the  U.N.  general 
budget  is  presently  32.02  percent,  we  pay 
40  percent  of  the  Special  Fund  and 
ETAP,  70  percent  to  the  U.N.  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  in  the  Near  East,  and 
100  percent  to  the  WHO  community 
water  development  and  research  pro- 
grams. 

When  many  of  these  "voluntary"  pro- 
grams were  initiated,  the  Department  of 
State  offered  to  pay  more  than  33  Vi  per- 
cent in  order  to  motivate  participation. 
Yet.  we  have  been  paying  the  same  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  UJI.  Special 
Fund  and  ETAP  since  1959.  We  have 
paid  100  percent  of  two  WHO  projects 
since  1959  without  encouraging  any  par- 
ticipation by  anyone — except  In  the 
benefits.  Our  share  of  the  U.N  Palestine 
refugee  relief  program  has,  in  fact,  in- 
creased from  67.48  percent  in  1949  to  its 
present  alltime  high  of  70  percent. 

Aside  from  the  relative  merit  of  these 
multilateral  programs,  they  are  not 
nearly  so  international  in  cost  as  they 
are  in  benefits.  Nor  has  our  increasing 
contribution  to  them  resulted  in  any  re- 
duction of  our  own  foreign  aid  program. 
So  long  as  we  are  willing  to  pay  more 
than  our  fair  share,  other  nations  will 
be  satisfied  with  paying  less  than  theirs. 
In  the  case  of  the  Special  Fund  and 
ETAP,  I  have  previously  documented  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  April  11, 1963, 
examples  of  substantial  aid  to  Commu- 
nist bloc  countries.  Total  U.N.  aid  to. 
or  programed  for  the  Red  bloc  in  1963-64 
includes  16  projects  for  Cuba,  30  projects 
for  Poland,  32  projects  for  Yugoslavia, 
3  projects  for  Albania,  and  12  inter- 
regional projects  with  Red  nations  in- 
volved—a total  of  93  projects  costing 
$9,791,373. 

The  Soviet  Union  contributes  no  more 
to  the  Special  Fund  now  than  she  did  in 
1 959.  Her  pledge  each  year  is  for  $1  mil- 
lion—less than  the  contribution  of  tiny 
Switzerland.  Yet,  the  United  States  con- 
tribution to  the  Special  Fund  has  grown 
from  $10  million  in  1959  to  $29  million  in 
1963,  an  increase  of  almost  300  percent. 
Furthermore,  Red  bloc  contributions 
are  in  nonconvertible  cunencles. 

If  benefit  nations  do  not  criticize  Rus- 
sia for  paying  less  than  its  fair  share, 
surely  no  nation  can  criticize  the  United 
States  for  not  paying  more  than  its  fair 
share. 
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Under  leave  to  include  extraneous 
matter  and  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, so  that  all  Members  may  be  ad- 
vised  in   advance,   I   include   herewith 

(a)  a  copy  of  the  proposed  amendment. 

(b)  a  copy  of  my  radio  report  for  this 
week,  and  a  hope  that  all  will  review 
my  remarks  of  April  11  when  H.R.  5666 
was  introduced. 

Other  U.N.  members  must  learn  to 
accept  responsibilities  as  well  as  bene- 
fits. Paying  one's  way  is  part  of  the 
growing-up  process  for  nations  as  well  as 
men,  and  our  own  budget  deficit  cannot 
be  ignored.  I  hope  you  will  support  the 
amendment  to  carry  out  my  considered 
recommendations,  and  establish  331/3 
percent  as  our  limit  on  all  U.N.  assistance 
budgets,  and  the  committee  will  accept 
it. 

Amendments  to  H.R.  7885,  as  Reported, 
OrrEREo  BT  Mr.  Hall 

On  page  10,  immediately  after  line  12, 
insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  107.  Section  301  of  the  Foreign  As- 
Blstance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  general  authority  to  make  contri- 
butions to  international  organizations,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof : 

•"(b)  Contributions,  whether  in  cash  or  in 
goods  and  services,  and  other  paymentB  made 
by  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year 
1964  or  any  subsequent  calendar  year  to  the 
United  Nations  or  to  any  program  or  activity 
thereof  (whether  or  not  financed  In  whole  or 
in  part  by  assessments  against  member  na- 
tions) may  not  exceed  33.33  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  contributed  and  paid  by  all 
nations  for  the  calendar  year  involved  to  the 
United  Nations,  or  the  program  or  activity 
thereof,  as  the  case  may  be.'  " 

And  renumber  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Hon.  Hall's  Report  From  Washington 

This  l8  Congressman  Ditrward  Hall  with 
your  "Report  Prom  Washington." 

In  Washington  this  time  of  year  one  can 
depend  on  two  things,  hot  weather,  and 
"the  foreign  aid  bill. " 

Just  as  the  earth  revolves  around  the 
sun  once  a  year,  so  the  Congress  can  look 
forward  once  a  year  to  a  sizzling  controversy 
on  the  subject  of  foreign  aid.  Actually. 
there  are  two  controversies:  one  dealing  with 
the  authorization  of  funds — up  for  debate 
this  week — and  the  other  dealing  with  the 
actual  appropriation  of  funds.  The  bill  now 
before  the  House  calls  for  the  expenditure 
of  $4.1  billion  In  fiscal  1964. 

We  have  now  had  a  foreign  aid  program 
in  existence  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
But  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
"type  of  aid,"  we  were  giving  then;  and  the 
type  we  are  now  being  asked  to  approve  and 
finance. 

Funds  under  the  Marshall  plan  were  desig- 
nated to  European  countries,  where  there 
was  a  high  degree  of  civilization  and  under- 
standing of  industrial  technology.  Also  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  were  all  friendly 
to  America,  with  no  question  of  their  atti- 
tude  toward  the  Communist  Iron  Curtain. 

Today  the  vast  brunt  of  our  aid  Is  not 
directed  toward  highly  civilized  nations  but 
rather  toward  what  are  called  the  newly- 
emerging  and  underdeveloped  nations,  most 
of  them  located  in  Africa,  Asia  and  the  Near 
East,  and  Latin  America.  Some  have  failed 
to  evidence  responsibility. 

Again,  there  are  vast  differences  between 
our  aid  after  World  War  II  and  the  type  now 
being  recommended  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration. 

Pew  of  the  countries  who  are  now  recip- 
ients of  foreign  aid  have  the  ability  to  cope 
with  the  large  amounts  of  money  which  we 


seem  bent  on  bestowing  upon  them.  They 
liave  no  Industrial  l>ase,  their  educational 
level  is  pitifully  low  so  that  their  major  chal- 
lenge Is  the  bare  provision  of  adequate  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  rather  than  the  more 
advanced  consumer  items  of  our  own  econ- 
omy. Tlielr  governments  are  for  the  most 
part  unstable  and  virtually  every  one  seeks 
to  use  our  aid  to  enhance  and  solidify  Its 
position  of  power.  In  most  of  these  coun- 
tries there  is  viitually  no  middle  class,  only 
the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor. 

Whereas  our  own  tax  rates,  which  are  used 
to  finance  our  foreign  aid,  now  range  up  to 
91  percent  for  individuals  and  52  percent  for 
corporations,  countries  receiving  our  foreign 
aid  seldom  tax  in  excess  of  8  or  9  percent. 
Par  too  many  of  our  aid  projects  are  de- 
signed to  add  to  the  grandeur  of  the  local 
•government,"  without  aiding  the  local  peo- 
ple. Thus,  for  example,  we  constructed  a 
$15  million  Jet  airport  in  Afghanistan,  a 
country  which  has  no  jet  air  transportation 
whatsoever.  The  present  use  of  the  airport 
is  limited  to  two  prop  flights  a  day.  This 
kind  of  aid  has  not  raised  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  Afghans  by  a  single  grain  of 
rice,  but  It  has  certainly  provided  a  nice 
play-toy,  at  our  expense.  Incidentally,  this 
is  one  country  where  they  are  quite  happy 
to  accept  both  U.S.  and  Soviet  aid,  thus 
playing  one  side  of  the  cold  war  against  the 
other. 

It  Is  quite  easy  to  assume  that  because  we 
are  poiu'ing  millions  of  dollars  into  an 
underdeveloped  country  we  are  making  them 
more  resistant  to  communism.  But  more 
often  than  not  we  are  weakening  them  by 
providing  a  permanent  crutch  and  prolong- 
ing the  day  when  they  must  stand  on  their 
own  two  feet. 

Again,  as  an  example,  in  Ethiopia  we  have 
suljsldlzed  a  huge  university  In  a  country 
where  over  95  percent  of  the  populace  has 
not  learned  to  read  and  write.  This  may 
improve  our  image  with  the  Emperor,  but  I 
doubt  that  it  wins  us  many  friends  among 
the  people. 

It  does  little  to  build  industrial  plants 
and  jet  airports  in  countries  where  the  most 
pressing  needs  are  for  honest  and  trained 
public  officials,  tax  reform,  and  the  most 
fundamental  knowledge  of  agriculture  tech- 
nology and  primary  education. 

I  well  know  the  people  of  southwest  Mis- 
souri recognize  this  fact  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  do  the  tenants  of  our  own  State 
Department.  Of  the  hundreds  of  letters  I 
have  received  from  the  district  on  the  sub- 
ject of  foreign  aid,  all  but  a  handful  urge 
that  the  Congress  reduce  the  size  and  scope 
of  our  foreign  aid  program.  I  expect  to  re- 
flect this  sentiment  when  I  suggest  an 
amendment,  and  when  I  vote  this  week  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Th's  is  Dr.  Dttrward  Hall  with  your  "Re- 
port From  Washington." 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Rains,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  reso- 
lution thereon. 


NORTHEAST  AIRLINES   DECISION 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland] 

may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
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the    Rscoio    and    Include    extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinols? 

There  wa£  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  laughing  '"helrllnes"  Inhentlng 
Northeast's  share  of  the  New  York- 
Florlda  routes.  Eastern  Airlines,  has  gen- 
erously Indicated  that  It  would  help  give 
New  England  continued  air  service  now 
that  Northeast  is  forced  out  of  business 
by  decree  of  the  CAB.  Because  of  this. 
I  have  looked  into  Eastern's  record  on 
short  haul  local  serrtee  and  find  it  un- 
impressive. A  while  ago.  Eastern  ab- 
sorbed Colonial  Airlines,  serving  the 
upper  New  York  State  area.  Gradually, 
under  Eastern,  service  began  to  decline. 
and  only  4  years  later.  Eastern  turned 
over  the  entire  New  York  State  opera- 
tion to  Mohawk,  who  took  over  with  the 
help  of  a  generous — and  to  the  taxpayer. 
costly — subsidy. 

Last  week  I  shared  with  my  colleagues 
two  fine  editorials  from  New  Hampshire 
newspapers — the  Keene  Sentinel  and 
the  Valley  News — (llscxisslng  the  effect  of 
the  CAB'S  unwarranted  decision  upon  air 
transportation  in  New  England — trans- 
portation upon  which  our  industrial, 
educational,  recreational,  and  economic 
well-bein^  depends.  Both  editorials 
pointed  out  that  a  tremendous  cut  in 
service  would  result  If  Northeast  Airlines 
were  forced  out  of  business  and  another 
airUne  took  over  the  New  England  route. 
Their  concern  was  baaed  on  the  reduced 
schedules  which  National,  another  of 
the  laughing  "helrllnes,"  generously  of- 
fered to  assuage  the  grief  of  those  at- 
tending the  Northeast  wake. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  sorry  affair 
transcends  even  the  Importance  of  good 
local  service  in  New  England.  There  are 
principles  at  stake — principles  of  an 
agency's  power  to  regulate  and  curtail 
free  enterprise.  The  aroma  of  this  in- 
credible CAB  decree  to  decapitate 
Northeast  Airlines  has  reached  Ws^h- 
Ington  and  has  been  the  subject  of  edi- 
torial comment  in  the  Washington  Post. 
I  would  like  to  call  their  recent  editorial 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

AlRLINK     AMPTJTA-nON 

The  Civil  Aeronautlca  Boards  final  deci- 
sion In  the  Northeast  Airlines  case  once  again 
underacores  the  need  for  a  coherent  set  of 
policy  guidelines  If  the  airline  industry  Is 
ever  to  be  regulated  In  a  rational  manner. 
Last  year  the  CAB  rejected  the  American - 
Eastern  Airlines  merger  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  have  slgnlflcantly  reduced  competi- 
tion. But  now  the  Board  argues  that  there 
la  excessive  competition  on  the  heavily  trav- 
eled east  coast-Plorida  route.  And  by  deny- 
ing Northeast  certification  to  service 
points  south  of  New  York  City,  It  Is  making 
the  east  coast  route  the  exclusive  province 
of  two  carriers.  National  and  Eastern. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  airline 
industry  has  in  recent  yean  been  afflicted  by 
excesslve  competition  on  a  number  of  routes, 
largely  as  a  result  of  unwise  decisions  by  the 
CAB.  But  the  majority  of  the  Board  has  not 
made  a  strong  case  for  the  existence  of  ex- 
cessive competition  on  the  east  coast-^orlda 
route.  Much  of  Its  fire  was  centered  on  the 
financial  weakneaa  of  Northeast,  which  l.s 
Incurring  large  deficits. 

A  convincing  argument  can  be  made,  how- 
ever,  that   many   of   Northeaat's    woes   stem 


from  the  uncertainties  engendered  by  itJi 
temporary  Florida  certlttcatlon  So  long  as 
there  was  doubt  about  Its  right  to  continue 
on  the  lucrative  Florida  run,  cash  was  hard 
to  come  by.  The  CAB  majority  asserts  that 
granting  Northeast  permtaelon  to  fly  the 
Florida  route  has  failed  In  Its  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  airline  If  this  charge  Is 
valid.  It  must  be  said  that  the  Board  bears 
much  of  the  resp<^n."»lblli;y  for  that  frtllure 

Having  deprived  Northeast  of  the  only 
route  over  which  U  can  hcjpe  Ut  ni.ike  any 
profits,  the  Board  iv-viumes  that  the  ampu- 
tated airline  can  operate  successfully  as  an 
Intrareglonal  carrier,  based  almost  solely 
upon  New  England  routes  This  Is  a  highly 
dubious  assumption  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
both  the  Mohawk  and  Allegheny  Airlines 
have  been  certified  to  service  a  number  of 
New  England  cities  Moreover.  It  t)eg8  the 
question  of  what  Is  to  become  of  the  large 
organization  created  by  Northeast  in  dis- 
charging its  responsibilities  as  an  inter- 
regional carrier 

Issuing  what  amounts  to  a  death  sentence 
for  an  airline  which  has  reduced  fares  and 
has  been  holding  Its  own  In  the  vigorous 
competition  for  traffic  on  the  Florida  route  is 
a  step  that  should  not  have  been  taken  with- 
out a  closely  reasoned  explanation.  None 
was  offered,  and  there  is  much  substance  to 
the  minority  charge  that: 

"The  majority  decision  does  not  rest  on 
any  major  fK)Ucy  grounds  It  does  not  go 
beyond  holding  that  Northeast  shall  not  be 
permitted  "now,"  and  now"  only,  to  fur- 
nish services  In  the  Boston-New  York-Flor- 
ida markets  It  establishes  no  guidelines, 
which  the  Industry  has  a  right  to  expect,  as 
to  the  degree  of  competition  which  the  Board 
win  be  prepared  to  consider  seriously  to- 
morrow or  In  the  days  thereafter  " 


WILL  YOU  USE  URBAN  RENEWAL 
FUNDS  TO  PAY  FOR  IT,  MR  PRESI- 
DENT? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RzcoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  who  want  to  think  big  I  would 
commend  today's  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle by  Ada  Louise  Huxtable  on  the  plan 
for  rebuilding  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in 
the  Nations  Capital. 

This  plan  is  staggering,  so  staggering, 
in  fact,  that  it  almost  beggars  descrip- 
tion, and  can  only  be  compared  with 
some  of  the  more  extravagant  flights  of 
fancy  of  the  urban  renewal  planners  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  New  Haven,  Conn , 
and  Washington,  DC,  where  struc- 
turally sound  buildings  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  are  scheduled  for  destruction 
to  give  free  rein  to  the  planners 

The  plan  for  rebuilding  Penn.iylvanlH  A\e- 
luie  — 

Says  the  New  York  Times— 

calls  for  radical  changes  In  thf  strevt  it,self 
and  for  the  buildings  along  It  The  already 
wide  avenue  would  be  widened  further,  and 
where  It  now  end.s.  petering  out  at  the  Treits- 
ury  Building,  a  monumental  plaza  would  be 
created  as  a  fitting  and  functional  terminus 
This  would  Involve  the  dem"Iltlon  of  the 
Washington  and  Wlll.ird  Hi  tela  to  open  the 
area  to  14th  Street 

From  thl.i  p<ilnt  toward  the  Capitol,  large- 
scale  demolition  of  n^.uch  of  the  miaed.  de- 


teriorating Construction  on  the  north  side.  Is 
proposed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Ad- 
vi.sory  Counril.  along  with  a  series  of  new 
8tr\icture.H.  of  which  two  are  already  deter- 
nilned 

This  sounds  more  and  more  like  an 
urban  renewal  project  backed  up  by  the 
Federal  Treasury,  and  the  planners  of 
this  propcsal  for  rebuilding  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  are  planning  large,  as  though 
they  were  as  unfettered  as  the  planners 
of  Brazils  new  capital  city.  Brasilia, 
where  everything  has  had  to  be  im- 
ported, even  the  people. 

When  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  re- 
building plan  was  first  pre.sented  to  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
the  flr.st  week  in  June  this  year,  it  met 
with  .strong  resistance. 

As  the  New  York  Times  makes  clear, 
the  plan  was  of  such  magnificent  and 
awe-inspiring  proportions  that: 

It  shocked  us",  said  one  commission 
member.  "The  word  should  be  ■stupefied,  ' 
said  another. 

The  New  York  Times  points  out  that 
there  are  still  many  hurdles  ahead.  If 
the  President  approves,  the  plan  will 
then  have  to  be  sent  to  the  Congress, 
presented  as  a  bill,  hearings  held,  reports 
made,  money  appropriated.  Land  must 
be  acquired  and  business  compensated 
against  the  opposition  of  private  owners 
and  the  hazards  of  commercial  specu- 
lation. 

I  gather  from  the  New  York  Times 
that  the  legislative  process  must  seem  to 
the  planners  to  be  specifically  designed 
to  stymie  them,  and  to  smother  their 
beautiful  conceptions  in  miles  of  redtape 

The  New  York  Times  warns: 

There  will  be  howls  from  vested  Interests 
and  shouts  from  congressional  budget- 
watchers  when  cost  eetlmates — and  they  will 
be   largfr — are  released. 

However,  opposition  to  these  grandiose 
plans  for  rebuilding  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue has  encountered  other  opposition, 
namely  the  directors  of  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  who,  says  the  New  York 
Time.s — 

came  out  strongly  against  another  council 
Idea  In  consideration  then,  but  later  aban- 
dmied  the  moving  of  the  Center,  In  wliole  or 
In  part,  from  Its  proposed  Potomac  site  to 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  One  council  mem- 
ber. Mlnor\j  Yamasakl,  the  Detroit  architect, 
known  for  his  spectacular  Federal  Science 
Pavilion  at  the  Seattle  Fair,  who  favored  the 
Idea,  resigned  as  Government  buildings 
moved  Inexorably  onto  the  avenue 

In  April  of  this  year  the  council  requested 
the  voluntary  freeze  of  bvilldlng  activity  on 
the  avenue  after  the  sale  of  the  National 
Theater  and  the  Munsey  Building 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  spoken  a  number 
of  times  regarding  the  towering  lack  of 
concern  at  the  highest  levels  of  this  Ken- 
nedy administration  regarding  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  present  theaters  in 
Washington,  at  the  very  time  that  the 
country  is  treated  to  the  largest  prop- 
aganda and  promotion  campaign  in  his- 
t<5ry  about  its  concern  with  the  arts. 
This  lack  of  concern  by  the  President 
regarding  something  which  he  could  be 
particularly  effective  about  is  reflected 
in  the  plans  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Advisory  Council.  This  council  was  in- 
terested In  providing  theaters  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  while  completely  over- 
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looking  the  splendid  theaters  on  F  Street, 
one  short  block  to  the  north. 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  Post  reports 
tviday  that  the  President  signed  the  bill 
which  passed  the  House  August  5  giving 
the  trustees  of  the  National  Cultural 
Center  three  more  years  to  raise  $30 
million  m  construction  money. 

.According  to  the  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticle written  by  Jean  M.  White: 

The  Presidential  blessing  on  the  National 
Cultural  Center  Includes  the  present  site  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Potomac  River.  The  effect 
h.ts  been  to  still  any  official  discussion  about 
sw.ipplng  sites  for  a  move  to  the  downtown 
area. 

n»ore  has  been  some  strong  sentiment  on 
one  .side  to  shift  the  center  to  the  downtown 
area  to  bring  life  to  the  City.  The  Idea  popped 
up  most  recently  when  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Advisory  Council  began  working  on 
plans  to  redo  the  north  side  of  the  avenue 
and  redeem  It  as  the  ceremonial  street  of 
the   Nation's  Capital. 

At  the  time,  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  talked  about  holding  up  a  re- 
quest for  funds  to  buy  additional  land  to 
round  out  the  Potomac  River  site. 

The  Members  who  were  present  Au- 
gust 5.  when  the  bill  to  extend  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  for  3  years  was 
under  consideration  in  this  House  will 
recall   the  following  colloquy: 

Mr  Widnall  I  should  like  to  ask  further, 
Is  any  further  acquisition  of  land  contem- 
plated for  the  Cultural  Center? 

Mr  Jones  of  Alabama.  No,  there  is  none. 
or  It  would  be  considered  along  with  this 
legislation  There  has  been  no  request  for 
additional  land  In  the  last  2  years  that  I 
know  anything  about.  There  waa  about  3 
years  ago  a  request  for  additional  land.  The 
Public  Worlu  Committee  took  the  position 
that  we  have  already  supplied  a  sufBcient 
amount  of  land  to  accommodate  the  need. 
The  gentleman  will  recall  further  that  at  the 
T'.me  there  was  a  request  for  additional  land 
It  was  believed  that  the  building  cost  would 
not  be  :is  high  as  it  is  estimated  now.  The 
Bv»ard  of  Trustees  then  calculated  that  the 
l)est  thing  tc^  do  would  be  to  have  a  building 
that  would  cost  some  $30  million. 

Let  me  say.  therefore,  that  despite  the 
article  in  today's  Washington.  D.C..  Post 
reportinsr  that  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  held  up  a  request 
for  funds  to  buy  additional  land  to 
round  out  the  Potomac  River  site,  that 
I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  answer 
which  I  obtained  in  response  to  my  query 
on  August  5  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Subcommittee  who 
handled  the  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
National  Cultural  Center. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  from  the  Washington.  D.C.,  Eve- 
ning Star  of  December  21,  1962: 
B'>-iNr.ss    Gaotp   Shvns   CxNTim   Srn   Con- 

TRovEasT    Erroar  To  Shut  Pkoic  Rivza  Lo- 

(.  ATioN       Seen       Endancekinc       Ctjltttrai, 

Project 

(By  Rot>ert  J  LewU) 

A  downtown  business  group  has  refused  to 
Jomt  supporters  of  a  movement  aimed  at 
shifting  the  $30  million  National  Cxiltural 
Center  from  a  Potomac  River  site  to  a  more 
central  location. 

That  was  learned  today  as  a  spokesman  for 
the  Cultural  Center  said  a  change  of  loca- 
tion would  "break  faith"  with  contributors 
all  over  the  country  and  cause  "Irremediable 
delays  " 

The  business-supported  Natlonjil  Capital 
Downtown  Committee,  Inc. — a  central  boai- 
ness  district  renewal  organization  also  known 


as  Downtown  Progress — has  refused  to  enter 
a  recently  revived  controversy  over  a  new 
site  for  the  Center. 

"The  only  person  who  could  change  the 
cite  is  President  Kennedy  himself,"  Robert 
H.  Levi,  vice  president  of  Etowntown  Progress, 
said  emphatically  today. 

"We  have  a  beautiful  site  which  has  re- 
ceived great  acceptance  and  which  has 
been — and  is  now — the  basis  for  a  nation- 
Vide  campaign  for  funds,"  he  said. 

"To  try  to  change  it  now  would  be  a  move 
in  the  direction  of  torpedoing  this  project 
at  a  time  when  It  is  finally  gaining  the  mo- 
mentum it  deserves." 

The  proposed  site  of  the  Center  faces  the 
Potomac  River,  north  of  Constitution  Ave- 
nue. It  lies  between  approaches  to  the  new 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge  and  the  proposed 
•60  million  Watergate  ap>artment,  hotel  and 
office  project. 

Another  official  of  the  organization  com- 
mented: 

"We  don't  feel  this  is  a  matter  we  should 
get  involved  in.  Our  Interest  is  in  getting 
things  done  and  not  in  becoming  Involved 
in  questions  which  could  seriously  affect  the 
project." 

LOST     MOMENTUM     FEARED 

Jarold  A.  Kieffer.  secretary  of  the  Cultural 
Center's  board,  said  he  regretted  the  site 
question  has  been  revived. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  learned  today  that  staff 
members  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  have  been  studying  the  possi- 
bilities of  alternate  sites  for  the  Center. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  center's  10-acre 
site  along  the  Potomac  River  was  expressed 
In  actions  almost  a  year  ago  by  the  Wash- 
ington Building  Congress  and  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 

Since  a  recent  nationwide,  closed-circuit 
telecast  to  raise  funds  for  the  center  .".bout  a 
month  ago,  the  site  issue  has  been  revived 
among  the  building  congress  meml>ershlp. 

OBJECTIONS    VOICED 

Opponents  of  the  riverside  site  base  their 
objections  on  its  distance  from  the  central 
part  of  the  city  and  its  proximity  to  a  net- 
work of  expressways  along  Rock  Creek  Park- 
way and  the  east  end  of  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Bridge  now  under  construction. 

Some  members  of  the  Washington-Metro- 
politan Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, oppose  the  site,  but  the  chapter  itself 
has  refused  to  go  on  record  against  the 
location. 

The  center's  site  was  set  aside  by  Congress 
4  years  ago.  Since  then,  an  enlargement  has 
been  proposed  to  include  an  additional 
amount  of  National  Park  Service  land 
Several  privately  owned  tracts  must  be  ac- 
quired. Including  the  Watergate  Inn.  the 
Waxworks  Museum  and  the  old  Heurlch 
Brewery  property. 

Boxindarles  of  the  enlarged  site  would  be  F 
Street  on  the  north,  the  Potomac  River  on 
the  west,  the  inner  loop  highway  system  on 
the  east,  and  approaches  to  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Bridge  on  the  south  Passage  by 
Congress  of  an  amendment  to  the  original 
act  would  be  required  before  the  site  could 
be  enlarged. 


LET  US  LEVEL  WITH  EACH  OTHER 
REGARDING  THE  BRACERO  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoKO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
thorough  check  has  been  made  concern- 


ing the  necessity  of  the  bracero  In  the 
growing  and  harvesting  of  various  crops 
in  California.  Take  an  honest  look  with 
me  at  the  present  situation.  The  bracero 
has  been  given  the  menial  manual  job 
on  the  farm.  Domestics  prefer  the  bet- 
ter, less  onerous  work.  During  World 
War  II,  the  more  capable  and  versatile 
of  the  farm  labor  force  were  enticed  into 
the  various  war  production  industries  in 
the  cities  and  received  inflated  wages  and 
working  conditions  that  were  unheard  of 
to  the  casual  farmworker.  No  one,  cer- 
tainly, expects  this  group  of  workers  to 
go  back  to  hand  agricultural  work. 

What  other  labor  is  left  to  work  on  the 
farms?  The  few  migrant  workers  who 
follow  the  picking  of  small  fruit  are  only 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  as  compared  to  the 
thousands  several  years  ago.  There  are 
some  school  students  from  the  rural 
areas  who  can  be  depended  upon  for 
some  of  the  fruit  picking  and  even  some 
of  the  low  row -crop  work  during  the 
vacation  period.  In  some  areas  .he 
school  vacation  period  is  extended  for  a 
few  weeks  to  permit  students  to  assist 
in  the  harvest.  But  presently  there  are 
not  sufficient  trained,  able,  and  willing 
manual  farmworkers  in  the  United 
States. 

Who  then  is  going  to  prepare  the  row 
crops  and  care  for  them  from  planting 
to  harvesting?    True,  we  have  many  un- 
employed— the  misinformed  public  and 
some  public  officials  claim  these  people 
should  be  given  the  manual  farm  Jobs. 
It  is  not  that  easy.    A  great  majority  of 
these  unemployed  are  displaced  people 
with  special  skills  or  none  at  all,  who  live 
in  the  metrorx)litan  areas  and  have  never 
been    ofT   the   pavement,    so    to    speak. 
These    persons    cannot   be    coimted    as 
qualified    farmworkers.      Another    seg- 
ment is  the  down  and  outers  and  der- 
elicts   who    have    been    kicked    around 
from  pillar  to  post,  by  society,  and  indus- 
try,  many  without  homes   or  stabllitj 
and,  as  a  last  resort,  are  often  directed 
or  taken   to   a   farm   placement  center 
for  referral  to  a  farm  job.     He  is  then 
sent  out  to  a  farm  laborer's  camp,  has  the 
evening    meal,    a    shower,    a    bed,    and 
breakfast,  is  taken  out  to  the  field  on  the 
bus  in  the  morning,  works  a  few  minutes 
and  then  walks  ofT.     Many  do  not  even 
get  on  the  bus  to  go  to  the  field.     Only 
a  meager  few  stay.    And  so  it  goes  day 
after  day. 

As  long  as  the  farmer  has  a  bracero 
assigned  to  him.  he  must,  imder  Public 
Law  78.  give  a  job  to  any  domestic  re- 
ferred to  him.  including  the  derelict,  the 
untrained,  the  imwilling.  the  incapable. 
What  other  industry  is  saddled  with 
such  an  arrangement?  California  has  a 
great  respor^ibility  to  furnish  important 
foods  for  a  large  part  of  these  United 
States.  Therefore,  the  farmer  should 
have  some  guarantee  that  these  crops 
can  be  planted,  nurtured  to  maturity, 
and  harvested  without  spoilage.  A  de- 
p>endable  labor  force  is  a  prerequisite,  a 
sine  qua  non.  to  such  guarantee.  But  we 
must,  of  course,  look  further. 

Although  some  skill,  training,  and 
ability  is  necessary,  the  skill  require- 
ments are  among  the  lowest  of  any  in- 
dustry. Therefore,  a  fair  wage  rate  is 
not  attractive  to  all  unemployed.  There 
is  no  unemplojmient  insurance,  because 
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the  work  Is  seaMiuJ.    There  Is  no  health 
and  welfare  coverage  and.  naturally,  no 
guarantee    of    employment    the    year 
around.     Some  farm  labor  camps  are 
fairly  nice,  most  are  »tl«factory.    Some 
afTord  very  dismal  Mvlng.     All  housing 
and   caUng   facilities  are   Inspected   by 
State  or  county  offlcials.    They  have  no 
formal    grievance    procedure,    although 
during  the  harvest  time  there  is  so  much 
demand  for  workers  that  one  can  quit 
for  any  reason  and  get  another  Job  Im- 
mediately.   Row-crop  work  is  certainly 
not  the  most  attractive  to  workers  to- 
day when  the  majority  knows  there  are 
better  Jobs.    Most  of  them  know  and  re- 
sent that  unemployment  compensation 
Is  rather  freely  given  to  persons  with 
higher  skills  In  amounts  almost  equal 
to  their  average  earnings.    Bi£any  unin- 
formed people  often  assert  that  if  wages, 
working  conditions,  and  periods  of  work 
equal  to  those  in  the  manufacturing  or 
building    industries,   were    available    to 
farmworkers,    the    needed    farm    labor 
force  could  be  supplied  with  domestics 
A  decent,  mintmnm  wage — national,  not 
Just  California. — time  and  one  half  after 
8  hours  and  for  Sunday  work,  fair  health 
and   welfare   coverage,  some   assurance 
against  unemployment,  and  respectable 
living    quarters    are    reasonable    goals 
Many  areas  have  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress.    We  should  not  force  a  nomadic 
existence  upon  this  large  important  seg- 
ment of  our  American  farmworkers  and 
encourage  the  chaotic  disruption,  waste. 
and    extravagance    which    a    migrant 
family  causes  in  a  rural  community  and 
which  the  family  Itself  must  bear. 

Much  has  been  done  In  the  way  of 
automation  to  eliminate  tedious  labor 
wherever  possible,  but  human  hands  will 
still  be  required  In  the  processing  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  being  grown  every- 
day somewhere  In  California.  Many 
people,  organizers,  planners,  and  pro- 
fessional "do-gooders"  have  been  em- 
barrassingly unsuccessful  In  agriculture 
The  simple  reason  Is  that,  try  as  we 
might,  no  legislation  can  change  to  any 
appreciable  extent  when  the  crops  will 
mature.  Nor  should  anyone.  Legisla- 
tive bodies  tamper  ^th  too  many  nat- 
ural laws  now  and  almost  always  damage 
a  perfect  thing. 

The  California  Farm  Labor  office  has 
developed  a  training  program  for  per- 
sons over  16  years  for  special  Jobs  on 
the  farm  such  as  irrigating,  fertilizing, 
tractor  driving,  but  only  a  small  minority 
are  needed  for  these  Jobs. 

The  high  schools  in  the  Salinas  area 
are  aware  that  there  Is  some  employ- 
ment available  for  students  who  are  not 
qualified  for  higher  formal  education 
and  are  willing  to  arrange  and  coordi- 
nate a  farm  employment  program  for 
these  students.  Under  supervision  these 
students  may  even  receive  some  school 
credits  for  participating.  There  is  great 
potential  in  this  area  of  student  farm 
labor.  Students,  with  some  experience, 
could  provide  a  limited  source  of  de- 
pendable farm  labor  during  their  school 
vacation  period.  Such  work  could  en- 
courage better  habits  of  Indus triousness, 
dependability,  saving,  and  community 
service.  Perhaps  agricultural  areas  can 
arrange  to  prorate  the  vacation  period 
to  an  extent  where  students  would  be 


continually  available.  We  need  time  to 
encourage  the  employment  of  the  teen- 
age students  to  work  on  the  farm.s  during 
vacations. 

The  grower,  like  everyone  cl.se.  mu."^t 
produce  efficiently.  The  grower  should 
not  be  required  to  employ  all  of  the  out- 
casts not  suitable  for  otiier  types  of  em- 
ployment. There  should  be  a  fair  and 
realistic  method  of  hiring  and  screenuu; 
Jobseilten;  who  an-  referred  to  the 
grower.  A  grower  who  pays  better 
wages  and  providf.s  bettor  condition.-^, 
should  not  be  harassed  and  penalized 
by  being  forced  to  accept  unwillink',  ui- 
capable.  nondescript  workers  U\ereby 
permitting  growers  who  pay  lesser  wage.s 
to  resort  to  the  bracero  who  is  a  well- 
trained  and  a  most  willing  f^eld  laborer 
Our  domestic  farm  laborers  .should  b<> 
as  well  trained,  able  and  willing  as  tlie 
bracero. 

Progressive  farmers  are  In  desperate 
need  of  reliable  help  immediately.  They 
should  not  be  penalized  while  we  at- 
tempt to  develop  a  sy-stem  of  providing 
necessary  field  labor  throughout  the 
United  States. 

We.  in  labor,  management,  and  local 
government,  and  as  consumers,  need  an 
indefinite  extervsion  of  Public  Law  78 
to  develop — properly  and  profession- 
ally—a  future  working  force  for  the 
California  farms. 

To  maintain  a  necessarily  high  level 
of  farm  production,  to  keep  the  allied 
workers  more  fully  employed  m  the  can- 
neries, freezers,  dehydration,  and  pre- 
packaging planus,  on  trucks  and  rail- 
roads, the  bracero  must  be  available  un- 
til an  adequate  domestic  farm  labor  force 
is  available  and  trained. 

To  expect  an  industry  which  has  made 
extraordinary  effort  to  fully  and  decent- 
ly employ  the  domestic  labor  force,  but 
which  nevertheless,  has  been  requirtHi 
for  decades  to  import  foreign  latwr  to 
prevent  crop  spoilage,  to  make  ^rcau-r 
adjustments  than  is  required  of  any 
other  Indvistry  In  a  few  months.  Ls  sim- 
ply unfair.  No  one  expects  the  railroad 
people,  management,  workers,  or  pub- 
lic, to  .settle  their  problems  within  5 
years.  The  railroad  problem  is  down- 
right elemental  and  simple  compaied 
with  agriculture.  The  unfairness  to 
at<riculture  is  aggravated  when  one  un- 
derstands that  Public  lAw  78  is  now  self- 
terminating  As  quickly  as  domestic  la- 
bor is  available — in  larije  or  .small  num- 
bers— the  importation  of  braceros  is  im- 
mediately, automatically  reduced. 

An  action  committee,  composed  of  the 
Krowers.  the  public,  public  ufficials.  labor 
and  the  labor  unions  to  promote— first  of 
all — dignity  to  this  type  of  employment. 
a  fair  wage,  suiuble  living  quarU-rs.  food 
attractively  prepared  and  served,  .some 
fair  assurance  against  unemployment. 
accident,  and  medical  li\surance.  and 
even  a  fair  severance  pay  as  a  bonus 
for  those  who  perform  satisfactorily 
through  a  season,  should  be  formed  and 
activated  immediately 

Labor,  organized  labor,  management, 
farmers,  local  and  State  governments, 
school  boards,  have  an  unbelievably 
enormous  task  ahead.  Time  to  evolve 
a  satisfactory  solution  is  undeniably 
necessary. 


None  of  the  groups  above  mentioned 
is  so  stupid  as  to  believe  that  our  In- 
du.stry  can  or  wlslies  to  rely  on  braceros 
indefinitely.  Neither  are  any  of  these 
groups  .so  Ignorant  as  to  think  that  a 
good  solution  can  be  evolved  by  plant- 
ing time  which  has  already  passed  for 
some  of  next  years  crops.  An  industry. 
a  labor  force,  local  governmental  ofli- 
ctiils  -  no  matter  how  sincere,  competent 
or  deslrou.'S — cannot  accomplish  their 
Rija!.""!.  or  .solve  their  problems,  satisfac- 
torily in  a  state  of  chaos.  We,  as  na- 
tional legislators — under  the  guise  of 
helping— .should  not  hamper  and  ham- 
string— and  tlien  hide. 

Therefore,  everything  should  be  done 
to  extend  the  bracero  program  Indefi- 
nitely. In  the  Interim,  .some  program 
should  be  established  for  training  people 
to  work  on  the  farms. 

In  this  little  speech  I  have  tried  to 
level  with  my  colleagues.  I  believe  that 
most  responsible  leaders  In  all  sectors  of 
the  agricultural  Industry  will  generally 
auree.  although  I  know  my  request  Is  not 
compleU'ly  satisfactory  to  any  one  of 
them. 

No  one  has  yet  proposed  a  workable 
plan  other  than  the  bracero  system. 
But  the  agricultural  Industry  involved 
has  in  the  past  succe.ssfully  solved  its 
many  problems,  has  continued  to  fur- 
nish the  United  States  and  much  of  the 
world  with  bountiful  sustenance,  in  war 
and  peace,  without  Government  subsidy. 
This  record  deserves  .some  consideration 
now. 

Now  we  are  asking  only  for  time,  a 
precious  as-set.  wht-n  we  must  solve  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  ever  to 
face  us. 

I  trust  a  few  of  my  colleagues  will  look 
through  the  emotional  and  provocative 
speeches,  forget  the  expletives  and 
demagogery.  and  analyze  our  physical, 
.social,  industrial,  and  economic  situa- 
tion factually.  I  hope  we  can  obtain 
not  only  the  time  we  need,  but  also  some 
constructive,  workable,  fair  ideas  for 
.solving  our  problem  of  .securing  a  relia- 
ble supply  of  farm  labor  at  harvest  time 
so  that  valuable  food  Is  not  lost  to  those 
who  want  and  need  it. 


PROTECTING  THE  MIGRANT 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  !  Mr  Gonzalez)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  ijentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker.  I  will 
not  be  drawn  Into  a  name-calluikj  con- 
t4'si  with  the  gentleman  from  California 
whose  remarks  and  letter  were  read  Into 
the  CoNOREssioNAL  RECORD  yesterday. 
August  19  The  gentleman  has  already 
been  reprimanded  by  the  chairman  of 
his  own  committee  for  his  behavior. 
Neither  will  I  join  in  an  attack  on  that 
portion  of  the  press  which  has  had  the 
courage  and  honesty  to  oppose  an  exten- 
sion of  the  bracero  program.  The  bra- 
cero program  should  stand  or  fall  on  its 
own  merits,  and  this  House  has  in  its 
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wisdom  already  made  the  judgment  that 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

The  Senate  has  recently  made  a  simi- 
lar Judgment  by  amending  the  original 
law  so  that  the  harm  to  the  migrant 
laborer,  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  low  men 
on  the  American  totem  pole,  caused  by 
the  program  would  be  somewhat  less- 
ened. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Senate  has 
been  described  by  an  editorial  In  the 
New  York  Times,  August  19. 1963,  as  giv- 
ing half  a  loaf  to  the  one-half  million 
mifiratory  farm  laborers.  Whether  they 
have  gotten  and  are  to  get  half  a  loaf, 
one  slice,  or  a  crumb  is  for  this  legis- 
lative body  to  decide. 

The  editorial  of  the  New  York  Times 

follows: 

Protecting  the  Migrant 

This  country's  most  exploited  workers,  ita 
half-minion  migratory  farm  laborers,  got 
half  a  loaf  last  week  when  the  Senate  voted 
to  keep  alive  the  program  under  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Mexicans  have  been 
brought  in  to  harvest  tJnlted  States  crops. 
The  Senate  authorized  a  1-year  extension, 
but  It  softened  the  hurt  its  action  would 
Inflict  on  domestic  migrants  by  requiring 
that  they  be  offered  benefits  equal  to  those 
guaranteed  the  Mexican  laborers. 

American  migratory  workers  have  such  in- 
adequate protection  in  housing,  transporta- 
tion, workmen's  compensation  and  as- 
surances of  employment  that  these 
guarantees  are  much  needed.  However,  the 
welfare  of  the  migrants  Is  likely  to  advance 
even  more  If  big  corporate  growers  In  Cali- 
fornia. Texas,  and  other  States  are  deprived 
entirely  of  the  privilege  of  drawing  on  a 
limitless  supply  of  low-wage  labor  from 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Once  this  source 
of  manpower  Is  withdrawn,  the  growers  will 
have  to  offer  wages  and  living  standards  that 
provide  a  more  substantial  approach  to 
decency  for  domestic  workers  and  their 
families. 

The  House  of  Representatives  decided  2 
months  ago  that  the  program  for  Importing 
Mexican  braceros  ought  to  die  when  the 
present  law  expires  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
With  so  many  Americans  unemployed  and 
with  the  average  annual  earnings  of  the 
domestic  migrant  still  under  ILOOO,  that  is 
the  right  decision.  It  Is  the  one  that  should 
emerge  when  the  bill  goes  to  conference. 


RCIA  24TH  CONVENTION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  RostenkowskiI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
my  colleague  from  Illinois'  Uth  Congres- 
sional District,  the  Honorable  Roman  C. 
PuciNSKi,  recently  delivered  a  message 
to  the  delegates  to  the  24th  Quadrennial 
Convention  of  the  Retail  Clerks  Intema- 
tional  Association,  AFL-CIO.  meeting  in 
Chicago. 

Congressman  Pucinski's  remarks  are 
worthy  of  consideration  In  the  House. 

I.  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  wish  to  in- 
sert Congressman  PuciNSKr's  address  at 
this  point  In  the  Recokd: 

Address  or  Hon.  Roman  Pvcinski 

Mr.  Dignity  himself.  Jim  SuCTridge  (and 
he  Is  certainly  a  great  leader) .  the  very  lovely 
First  Lady   of   the  Retail  Clerks,  lira.  Suf- 


frldge.  Senator  Douglas,  distinguished  guests 
on  the  platform,  and  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
I  feel  somewhat  under  the  gun  here,  and  I 
do  not  mind  admitting  that  very  readily. 
You  have  already  heard  the  brilliant  address 
of  America's  No.  1  Senator,  Paxjl  Douglas, 
you  are  about  to  hear  another  address  by 
the  young  man  who  has  given  meaning  to 
the  great  struggle  of  America  for  freedom 
and  dignity,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  and 
so  I  am  reminded  of  the  young  man  who 
said,  "After  you  have  seen  Paree,  where  do 
you  go?" 

Jim  SuCTridge  was  very  kind  In  his  Intro- 
duction of  me,  and  it  reminds  me  of  the 
story  that  Syd  Yates  used  to  tell  whenever 
he  got  a  big  Introduction — about  the  Con- 
gressman who  was  the  leader  of  the  prohibi- 
tion movement  In  Congress  and  insofar  as 
anyone  knew  he  had  never  had  a  drop  of 
alcohol  In  his  mouth.  One  day  he  became 
very  111  and  so  his  colleagues  sent  him  a  bot- 
tle of  cherry  cordial  and  he  wrote  back  and 
said,  "My  dear  friends,  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  Jar  of  fruit.  I  particularly  appreci- 
ated the  spirit  in  which  It  was  given." 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  being  here  and  I  wish 
that  I  could  stay  for  the  entire  convention. 
This  is  Indeed  one  of  the  most  stimulating 
experiences  that  any  Congressman  can  have. 
Knowing  the  brilliant  history  of  this  orga- 
nization, I  could  not  help  but  reflect  upon  the 
flgvire  of  75. 

Certainly  one  could  look  over  the  75  years 
of  the  existence  of  this  organization  and 
look  upon  the  plcttire  of  America  and  cer- 
tainly say  that  every  man  and  woman  in 
this  organization  has  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  progress. 

You  know.  In  that  famous  movie  "Music 
Man."  there  Is  that  famous  song  about 
"You've  got  to  know  the  territory." 

One  of  the  greatest  blessing  of  America, 
and  a  thing  which  I  believe  distinguishes  us 
from  all  other  social  orders.  Is  that  we  have 
had  a  labor  movement  In  this  country  mov- 
ing along  with  the  progress  and  development 
of  America;  and  I  hope  that  somewhere 
along  the  line,  through  the  next  4  days  that 
you  sit  here  and  participate  in  these  delib- 
erations that  you  are  going  to  fix  In  your 
mind  the  full  meaning  of  these  75  years  and 
certainly  reflect  upon  the  great  contributions 
that  your  predecessors  have  made  and  cer- 
tainly reflect  upon  the  great  responsibility 
that  you  men  and  women  under  the  djmamlc 
leadership  of  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
most  respected,  one  of  the  most  courageous, 
and  one  of  the  most  dedicated  leaders  in 
the  American  labor  movement,  Jim  Suff- 
ridge,  has  made. 

You  have  inherited  a  beautiful  background 
in  the  labor  movement  and  so  for  the  next 
4  and  6  dajrs  I  hope  It  is  going  to  be  your 
decision  to  try  to  see  how  you  can  Improve 
upon  that  75-year  record. 

I  will  tell  you  this — that  I  will  yield  to  no- 
body in  my  firm  belief  that  the  most  Im- 
portant single  factor  for  maintaining  sus- 
tained prosperity  (and  this  Is  the  Issue 
before  you  here  today)  and  In  my  Judgment 
the  one  factor  that  has  helped  to  distinguish 
America  from  all  other  social  orders  In  the 
world  today  would  be  the  factor  which  has 
given  America  the  kind  of  economic  growth 
never  imagined  by  man.  The  one  factor 
that  makes  America  the  hope  and  Inspira- 
tion and  the  envy  of  the  world  Is  the  fact 
that  this  country  from  Its  very  Inception 
developed  a  corps  of  salesmen  who  went 
out  and  created  through  their  talents  and 
efforts  the  consumer  demand  which  has  kept 
oxur  factories  going.  It  Is  not  my  purpose 
to  exaggerate,  but  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  sales  people  of  America  have  g^ven 
their  country  the  drive  and  the  economic 
growth  which  today  makes  us  the  moat 
wealthy  and  Independently  developed  Na- 
tion in  the  entire  world. 

I  hope  that  this  Just  will  not  be  another 
convention;  that  every  day  that  you  are  here, 


every  moment  that  you  are  in  this  chamber, 
that  you  are  going  to  reflect  upon  the  tre- 
mendously Important  role  that  you  men  and 
women  as  the  leaders  of  the  Retail  Clerks 
Association  play  In  our  economy  today — that 
of  the  salesmen  of  America. 

Economic  growth  began  lagging  with  the 
advent  of  the  self-service  discount  house 
which  In  ever-Increasing  numbers  has  dis- 
placed the  traditional  and  classical  American 
retail  clerk  from  the  stores.  Here  Is  where 
we  began  moving  Into  a  lazy  3  and  4  percent 
economic  growth  Instead  of  a  dynamic  5 
and  6  percent  growth  because  the  man  that 
was  on  the  firing  line  creating  or  selling  the 
goods,  creating  the  consumer  demand,  was 
being  displaced  by  self-service  stores  all  over 
the  country;  and  I  submit  without  any  fear 
of  contradiction  when  historians  ponder  the 
reason  why  America  has  suffered  economic 
fluctuations,  the  hills  and  valleys,  the  pro- 
longed recessions,  that  they  will  have  to 
agree  on  the  Inescapable  fact  that  while  our 
factories  produced  the  goods,  our  merchan- 
dising outlets  did  not  have  the  salesmen  or 
did  not  provide  the  salesmen  to  sell  them. 

This  Is  a  question  that  I  hope  all  of  you 
will  ponder  Justly  in  your  convention. 

The  Nation's  economists  have  supplied 
various  formulas  for  economic  growth,  and 
certainly  each  of  them  Is  entitled  to  his  own 
views;  but  for  me,  I  submit  that  the  eco- 
nomic growth  win  come  to  America  when 
America's  merchants  recognize  the  fact  that 
you  cannot  move  the  goods  effectively  from 
the  counter  to  the  consumer  without  a  sales- 
man or  saleswoman  in  the  store. 

Is  there  a  person  In  America  who  has  not 
experienced  the  frustration  of  going  Into  a 
store  fully  intent  upon  buying  an  item  only 
to  walk  out  of  the  store  because  he  or  she 
did  not  find  a  salesclerk  to  complete  the 
necessary  transaction?  Those  automatic 
turnstiles  do  not  make  the  sale,  and  both 
you  and  I  know  It. 

No  other  Industry  In  America  has  suffered 
the  full  Impact  of  automation  with  all  of 
Its  results  as  severely  as  has  the  merchan- 
dising Industry  of  this  country,  and  I  submit 
that  until  we  put  the  salesmen  back  behind 
the  counters  of  America's  department  out- 
lets we  are  going  to  continue  moving  along 
at  this  lazy  3-  and  4-percent  pace. 

However,  the  amazing  thing,  which  reflects 
upon  your  membership  is  that,  despite  the 
fact  that  you  have  been  hit  by  automation, 
despite  the  advent  of  the  self-service  houses, 
your  membership  has  been  growing.  This, 
I  think,  reflects  the  dedication  of  all  of  you. 
and  I  submit  that  your  membership  Is  going 
to  continue  to  grow. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  experiencing 
the  largest  replacement  boom  in  durable 
goods  in  the  history  of  America.  In  1963  the 
Department  of  Commerce  estimates  that  the 
American  consumer  Is  going  to  spend  $65 
billion  in  replacing  washing  machines,  re- 
frigerators, mixers,  television  sets,  and 
what  have  you  in  the  durable  goods  line. 

In  1964  that  flgure  Is  going  up  to  $68  bil- 
lion and  by  1965  It  Is  going  to  crash  at  $75 
billion  for  replacement  of  durable  goods. 

I  say  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the 
most  fantastic  prosperity  that  this  country 
has  ever  seen,  and  If  the  merchants  will  get 
together  with  the  retail  clerks  and  the  news- 
papers of  America  and  produce  the  con- 
sumer demands,  we  will  have  progress.  The 
money  is  there.  Every  bank  in  America 
shows  vast  sums  of  money  in  savings  ac- 
counts; but  the  fact  remains  that  we  have 
to  flnd  a  formula  to  move  these  goods  from 
factory  to  the  consumer,  and  I  don't  know 
of  anyone  better  qualifled  to  do  that  Job 
than  the  men  and  women  throughout  Amer- 
ica that  you  as  representatives  of  the  Re- 
tall  Clerks  International  represent,  the  men 
and  women  who  can  do  the  Job. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  convention  is  going 
to  dedicate  itself  to  the  old  principle  and  old 
slogan:   "Give  the  lady  what  she  wants." 
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Tou  will  rec*ll  that  wo  long  aa  we  had 
clerkB  tn  th«  departawnt  atorcs  to  take  care 
of  the  whlma  of  tb«  ladles,  we  had  economic 
ptTwth.  Here  la  on*  of  the  moat  dlatln- 
pilBhed  economlata  In  Amertca.  Senator 
Douglas:  and  I  certainly  hope  that  the  good 
Senator  agreea  with  me  that  we  have  the 
machinery  to  more  tlUa  equipment  and  that 
when  we  have  more  of  It  we  are  going  to  see 
economic  growth. 

Now.  there  are  aereral  other  things  that 
you  muat  cover  In  thla  convention  I  am 
proud  to  atand  here  today.  4  years  later  after 
addreaslng  you  In  Loa  Angeles,  and  aee  all 
over  America  the  worda  "collective  bargain- 
ing" are  now  taking  on  a  new  meaning  We 
now  have  editorial  wrltera  saying  what  a  fine 
thing  collective  barfalnlng  la.  The  other  day 
the  steel  contract  nefotlated  between  the 
■teelworkers  and  tbe  ateel  employers  was 
balled  aa  a  milestone  In  American  collective 
bargaining:  and  so  I  am  glad  that  we  are 
meeting  In  a  new  atnxwphere  and  In  what 
I  hope  Is  going  to  be  a  revival  of  the  funda- 
mental belief  that  America's  basic  national 
labor  policy  Is  to  encourage  the  worklngmen 
to  organize  Into  unions  for  the  purpoee  of 
collective  bargaining  because  here  Is  the  epit- 
ome, here  la  the  very  caeence  of  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

We  are  meeting  in  an  atmosphere  of  a 
greater  acceptance.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  Senators  and  other  political  offlclals 
who  would  like  to  put  labor  In  a  straight- 
jacket,  and  I  don't  think  that  these  people 
are  going  to  succeed  because  I  think  that 
the  American  people  know  this  We  all  know 
that  every  great  despot  of  the  world,  in  his 
climb  to  succeed  aa  a  dictator,  nnit  attempts 
to  destroy  the  labor  movement  Therefore 
I  do  think  that  the  American  people  recog- 
nise the  full  meaning  of  the  great  contribu- 
tion the  labor  movement  is  making 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  merely  second 
what  the  Senator  said  of  civil  rights  I 
think  that  the  Preeldent  stated  It  most  ex- 
cellently when  he  said,  "Can  you  Imagine 
waking  up  in  the  morning,  facing  the  world 
with  the  reality  that  yva  aa  an  Individual  do 
not  have  the  same  rights  and  opportunities 
aa  your  neightKjr?" 

Here,  I  think,  la  the  whole  Issue  of  civil 
rights.  Just  Imagine  that  if  you  were  to 
leave  this  room  now  and  were  to  be  reminded 
of  the  fact  that  ytra  are  a  second-class 
citizen. 

I  think  that  Bob  Kennedy  put  It  adroitly 
when  he  said,  "I  am  amased  that  the  mi- 
nority groups  of  this  country  have  been  so 
patient  for  so  long." 

So  this  Is  a  great  challenge — to  capture  the 
imagination  of  the  whole  world,  because  we 
are  going  to  show  them.  It  is  my  hope  before 
this  session  of  Congress  is  over,  that  when 
we  talk  about  democracy  in  America  we 
mean  it. 

Now,  finally,  my  plea  to  you  is  this — that 
you  today,  more  than  any  other  union  I 
can  think  of,  represent  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge to  economic  growth.  We  have  under- 
gone a  vast  revolution  in  this  country  In  the 
last  10  years.  Ten  years  ago  53  percent  of 
the  American  labor  force  was  engaged  in 
production  and  only  47  percent  In  services 
In  10  short  years  we  have  shifted  from  a 
production  nation  to  a  service  nation 

If  those  57  percent  of  the  Americans  In 
the  labor  force  who  are  today  engaged  In 
service  Industries  are  not  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  full  dynamics  of  our  economy 
through  depressed  salary  schedules,  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  move  forward  And 
so  your  great  challenge  as  a  service  union. 
representing  today  the  greatest  service  union 
In  the  country — your  resi)onalblllty  is  to 
make  sure  that  every  13  months,  more  and 
more  of  those  57  percent  of  Americans  now 
engaged  In  service  Industries  are  in  this 
union,  because  the  bast  way  to  guarantee 
themselves  against  automation,  and  their 
best    protection    and    guarantee    to    partici- 


pants In  the  full  flower  of  a  free  economic 
system,  in  my  Judgment.  Is  to  belong  to  a 
union 

Thank  you  very  much. 


POST  OFFICE  WORK  MEASUREMENT 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr  Murphy  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oilahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  also  introduced  a  mea^iure 
(H.R.  2528)  prohibiting  the  use  of  stop- 
watches, work  measurement  programs,  or 
other  performance-standards  operations 
as  measuring  devices  in  the  postal  serv- 
ice. 

I  am  convinced,  as  a  result  of  personal 
observation  and  many  dLscussions  with 
postal  employees  m  my  district,  that  the 
Post  OflBce  I>epartment's  work  measure- 
ment system,  al.so  known  as  "Guide- 
Lines."  is  detrimental  to  employee  morale 
and  militates  against  efficient,  economi- 
cal, and  desirable  postal  operation. 

The  Post  Office  Department  maintains 
that  the  elimliiation  of  it.s  work  measure- 
ment .system  would  involve  added  co-sLs 
in  the  operation  of  the  postal  service  to 
the  e.xtent  of  $100  million  a  year.  This 
figure  is  admittedly  Rp)eculative,  va«ue, 
and  without  substantial  ba.sis.  Actually 
■Quide-Lines"  Involves  the  use  of  thou- 
sands of  postal  workers,  including  sujjer- 
visory  personnel,  in  paperwork,  record- 
keeping, counting,  weighing,  measuring, 
timing,  and  countie.ss  other  procedures 
having  no  direct  relation  to  the  distri- 
bution and  or  delivery  of  the  mall. 

My  bill  seeks  to  eliminate  the  'Guide- 
Lines"  system  because  It  Is  based  on 
unrealistic  standards  and  has  proven  the 
greatest  detriment  to  employee  morale 
and  initiative  in  the  history  of  the  postal 
service. 


THERE  ARE  TWO  SIDES  TT^  THE 
QUESTION  OF  THE  TEST  BAN 
TREATY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Alger  1  may  extend 
hia  emarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nUnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  diffi- 
culty of  overcoming  the  powerful  prop- 
aganda machine  unloosed  by  tlie  admin- 
istration to  force  public  acceptance  of 
the  test  ban  treaty  l.s  becoming  increas- 
ingly clear  Any  who  even  dare  raise 
questions  or  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  treaty  is  serving  the  self-interest  of 
the  United  States  are  being  subjected  to 
attack  as  warmongers,  cls  visionaries,  as 
being  unpractical. 

Certainly  any  issue  aa  vital  to  the  Na- 
tion as  this  one  should  be  open  to  free 
and  unrestricted  discussion. 


There  are  powerful  and  authentic 
voices  being  raised  against  the  treaty 
and  I,  for  one,  believe  they  should  bo 
heard  and  their  opinions  respected. 

Among  such  voices  is  that  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Teller  whose  opinions  no  clear 
thinking  person  would  lightly  cast  aside. 
To  emphasize  the  views  he  has  expressed. 
I  would  like  to  include  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks,  an  account  of  Dr.  Teller's  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  as  it  appears  in  the  August 
26  issue  of  U.S.  News  L  World  Report. 
The  article  follows: 

TELi.ta    'Treaty  Will  Imfedi  Missile 
Defense" 

(FoUiiwlng  are  excerpt-s-  with  deletions 
m.nle  lor  security  rea.sons — of  testimony  by 
Ur  Edward  Teller,  noted  nuclear  physlcLst 
diteu  i-alled  "the  father  of  the  H-bomb.''  be- 
fiire  the  Senate  Preparedness  Investigating 
aubcommlttee   on  August   12.   1963  ) 

Three  military  advantages  have  been 
claimed  to  accrue  from  the  proposed  test 
ban 

1  Such  a  test  ban  will  make  It  more  dllB- 
cult  for  the  Ruasians  to  catch  up  with  the 
United  Stttte.s  In  the  field  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosives 

2  The  Ru.sslans  are  not  prepared  to  per- 
f'lrm  the  permitted  underground  experi- 
ments These  expenmenta  are  expensive. 
This  clrctiiitftance  will  slow  down  the  Rus- 
sliin  efTiirt 

.3  Tlie  test  ban  will  alow  down  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons 

In  my  opinion,  these  f>"'it*  fl''  ''"''t  gl'^'P 
.sotuid  sup{>irt  for  the  proposed  treaty 

Comment-s  on  point  1  •  Such  a  test  ban  will 
make  It  more  difficult  for  the  Rus.slans  to 
catch  up  with  the  United  States  In  the  field 
of  nuclear  explosives 

It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  United 
States  Is  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
knowledge  of  producing  and  u.slng  nuclear 
weapon,'^  In  the  field  of  big  weapon.s.  Rus- 
.siaii  lead  ha-s  been  demnn.'^trated  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world  In  this  category-,  Rn.';- 
slan    test,s    decisively    outnumber   US     tests 

In  the  category  of  smaller  weapons,  from 
a  few  klli)t<jns  to  a  megaton,  the  known 
Ru.s.slan  test.s  are  somewhat  fewer  In  number 
than  Uie  American  testa.  It  is  jxwslble.  how- 
ever that  we  may  have  missed  quite  a  few 
Rus.slan  testes  In  this  range  In  the  lmp<ir- 
t.int  siibkllotnn  range  [deletedl.  There  Is 
no  objective  Justification  to  assume,  a.s  Is 
u.'iually  dune,  that  In  UiLs  area  we  are  ahead. 

It  ha.s  also  been  claimed  that  we  have  an 
advantage  over  the  Russians  In  the  produc- 
tion (.if  clean  nuclear  explosives.  Among  the 
multlmegaton  ahuts,  the  Russian  60-mega- 
ton  experiment  Is  remarkably  clean.  (De- 
leted I  In  the  klloton  range,  our  knowledge 
Is    inconiplete       (Deleted  [ 

There  l.s  f>ne  field  of  particularly  great 
lmf>)rtunce  where  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Ku.s.'>ians  have  acquired  a  decisive 
lead  Thl.s  Ls  the  investigation  of  the  effects 
wl  nuclear  weapons       (Deleted  | 

L'oniinentfl  on  poUit  2  The  Russian*  ure  not 
prepared  to  perforin  the  permitted  under- 
gr.iund  experiments  These  experiments  are 
expensive  This  circumstance  will  5low  down 
the  Ru<<slan  effort 

I  [:>eleted  |  It  would  be  dangerous  to  con- 
clude that  the  Russians  have  made  no  efTec- 
i:\e  preparatlmi.s  Such  preparations  can  be 
carried  out  in  Russia  in  an  Inconspicuous 
manner 

'Vt\e  C(.«t  of  underground  experiments  In 
the  United  .states  Is  comparable  to  that  of 
relatively  Inexpensive  experimentation  In  the 
atmo,sphere  1  Deleted  )  While  the  cost 
of  shuts  In  the  atmosphere  can  be  kept  at  a 
somewhat  lower  value,  the  total  money  In- 
volved Is  In  no  case  significant  considering 
the  great  military  Impact  of  the  results  of 
such  experimentation. 
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CommenU  on  point  3:  The  t«st  ban  will 
slow  down  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  spread  of  nn- 
clear  weapons  will  be  slowed  down  u  a  con- 
sequence of  the  proposed  ban.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly  true  among  law-abiding  democ- 
racies which  are  our  friends  and  from  which 
we  have  nothing  to  fear.  It  Is  not  true  for 
dictatorships,  which  can  develop  nuclear  ex- 
plosives in  secrecy. 

An  effort  to  outlaw  the  development  of 
nuclear  weapons  may  In  fact  persuade  the 
Povernments  of  some  countries  to  adopt 
rigorous  secrecy.  The  result  may  be  that 
these  countries  will  be  Impelled  toward 
measures  which  facilitate  the  development 
(,f  a  police  state.  From  our  point  of  view, 
the  question  Is  more  of  a  political  than  a 
direct  military  or  technical  nature. 

The  only  technical  comment  which  Is 
relevant  Is  the  observation  that  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  Is  easy  once  nuclear 
materials  are  readily  available.  Starting  with 
the  1955  Atoms  for  Peace  Conference,  we  have 
made  It  very  sure  that.  In  the  course  of  time, 
nuclear  materials  will  become  available  on 
every  continent. 

Once  a  country  is  In  the  possession  of  a 
few  kilograms  of  plutonlum.  simple  experi- 
ment* that  can  be  carried  out  In  secrecy  can 
produce  a  small  nuclear  explosion  in  less 
than  1  year.  Such  small  nuclear  explosions 
are  sufficient  to  give  the  needed  assurance 
and  experience  to  a  covmtry  which  Intends 
to  use  these  explosives  on  a  relatively  small 
scale. 

HOW    TIST    BAN    COULD    HAMPMl    UNOTD    BTAWS 

The  military  disadvantages  of  the  test-ban 
treaty  are  the  following: 

1  The  treaty  cannot  be  completely  policed. 

2  The  treaty  will  permit  the  Russians  to 
retain  their  advantage  In  multlmegaton  ex- 
nloslves.  With  the  help  of  space  testing,  the 
Russians  may  even  Increase  this  advantage. 

3  The  treaty  will  Inhibit  the  VS.  tests 
I  deleted  (  to  verify  the  hardness  of  our  mU- 
sile  sites.  The  US  3.R.  on  the  other  hand 
tan  proceed  with  such  experiments. 

4  The  treaty  will  Impede  the  development 
of  missile  defense  In  the  United  SUtes.  A 
corresponding  Inhibition  In  Russia  will  be 
very  much  less  efTecUve. 

5  The  treaty  is  ambiguous  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  Plowshare  (peaceful  use  of  nu- 
clear explosives)  outside  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  This  may  give  the  ««*^"* 
a  possibility  to  Intervene  In  our  dealings  wltn 
friendly  or  neutral  nations. 

6  The  language  of  the  test  ban  treaty  ap- 
parently prohibits  the  use  of  nuclear  explo- 
sives m  limited  conflicts  outside  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  unless  3  months' 
notice  has  been  served  In  advance.  Thus, 
badly  needed  prompt  response  to  aggression 
might  be  Inhibited. 

7  The  Ueaty  erects  a  new  barrier  against 
our  cooperation  with  our  allies  In  the  area 
of  preparedness,  particularly  In  missile 
defense. 

8  Excessive  caution  In  InterpreUng  the 
treaty  In  the  United  States  may  lead  to 
severe  inhibition  of  our  underground -testing 
program  There  are  precedenU  of  such  ex- 
cessive caution   in  our  past  behavior. 

9  By  prohibiting  certain  types  of  experl- 
mentalJon.  the  ban  Imposes  limitations  on 
luiure  developments.  In  this  way.  iwogress 
IS  impeded  and  we  deprive  ourselves  of  pos- 
sibilities which  might  acquire  great  Impor- 
umce  in  the  future. 

Comments  on  point  1 :  The  treaty  cannot 
be  completely  policed. 

In  the  Geneva  negotiations  ol  1»68.  no 
claims  were  made  that  atmospheric  explo- 
r«ions  under  1  klloton  can  be  effecUvriy 
policed.      (Deleted.) 

In  June  and  July  of  IBM.  detailed  dto- 
cus.'-ioiis    between    the    United    States,    the 


United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union  led 
to  agrwement  on  the  following  points: 

(a)  Testa  In  distant  space  are  feasible; 

(b)  Information  can  be  broadcast  back  Ui 
complete  secrecy; 

(c)  In  the  absence  of  a  system  of  police 
satellites,  such  tests  will  not  be  discovered 
even  In  the  multlmegaton  range; 

(d)  Police-satellites  system  will  cost  many 
hundred  mlUlon  dollars  per  year; 

(e)  Even  in  the  presence  of  such  police 
system,    explosions    up    to   500    kllotons   can 

be  hidden;  »„,»-,= 

(f)  The  presence  of  the  police  satellites 
win  make  It  necessary  for  any  cheater  to  use 
heavier  and  therefore  more  expensive  rockets 
for  the  purpose  of  nuclear  tests. 

xr  aussiANS  were  to  test  in  space 
Comments  on  point  2:  The  treaty  will  per- 
mit the  Russians  to  retain  their  advantage 
in  multlmegaton  explosives.  'With  the  help 
of  space  testing,  the  Russians  may  even  in- 
crease this  advantage. 

At  the  present  time,  we  cannot  detect  Rus- 
sian testa  m  distant  space  at  a  hundred  mil- 
lion mUes.  The  size  of  the  test  explosion 
that  the  Russians  could  carry  out  will  be 
limited  only  by  the  carrying  capacity  of  their 
rockets.  [Deleted.)  It  Is  entirely  possible 
that  the  Russians  could  flre  such  a  rocket 
before  we  could  put  Into  effect  our  system 
of  police  satellites. 

Experimentation  In  this  high -yield  region 
win  make  it  possible  for  the  Russians  to  per- 
form model  experiments  which  could  lead 
to  the  ability  of  stockpiling  explosives  at 
even  higher  yields.  There  have  been  many 
discussions  about  the  Importance  of  these 
extremely  high-yield  explosions.  The  results 
of  these  discussions  are  inconclusive.  It  is 
not  clear  to  me  that  these  very  big  yields  wUl 
restxlt  m  a  substantial  advantage  for  the 
Russians.  It  Is.  however,  entirely  possible 
that  we  have  neglected  to  consider  or  properly 
to  evaluate  some  effects  of  high-yield  explo- 
sives which  may  render  them  particularly 
dangerous.  In  evaluating  the  consequences 
of  the  test  ban.  I  do  not  place  very  great 
importance  on  the  lead  which  the  Russians 
enjoy  In  this  particular  field. 

comments  on  point  3:  The  treaty  will  In- 
hibit the  U.S.  tests  [deleted J  to  verify  the 
hardness  of  our  missile  sites.  The  U.S.S.R. 
on  the  other  hand  can  proceed  with  such 
experiments. 

Aa  Chairman  of  the  Divisional  Advisory 
Group  of  the  Ballistic  Systems  Division  of 
the  Air  Force.  I  have  been  for  the  last  18 
months  deeply  worried  about  one  particular 
question:  Does  the  United  States  possess 
a  reliable  retaliatory  capability?  We  are 
furthermore  worried  about  retaining  this 
retaliatory  capability  during  the   next  few 

yfl9  are  determined  and  should  be  deter- 
mined not  to  start  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 
If  we  want  to  Insure  the  safety  of  the  United 
States,  m  spite  of  this  peaceful  determi- 
nation, we  must  make  as  sure  as  ever  possible 
that  we  can  return  a  Russian  offensive  In  full 
force  We  must  not  leave  any  doubt  In  the 
minds  of  our  opponents  that  we  can  do  so. 
This  la  dictated  by  the  most  elementary  needs 
of  self-protection  and  by  our  responsibility 
to  maintain  peace. 

THREATEN13):     ABILITY    TO    RETALIATE 

To  be  able  to  retaliate,  we  are  installing 
more  than  1.000  Mlnuteman  sites.  This 
force  Is  the  backbone  of  our  retaliatory 
capability.  To  safeguard  these  sites  we  have 
hardened  them  so  that  they  will  withstand 

(deletedl.  ,^  ^  ^. 

It  U  a  fact  fi  aught  with  danger  that  the 
ability  of  these  sites  to  withstand  the  over- 
nrwsures  for  which  they  have  been  designed 
has  never  been  tested.  [Deleted  1  It  Is 
probable  that  under  the  test  ban  as  pro- 
posed and  interpreted  at  the  present  time 
^Me  badly  needed  tests  will  not  be  carried 
out. 


To  understand  this  serious  situation,  It 
must  be  pointed  out  that  modern  methods 
of  guidance  wUl  permit  an  aiming  accuracy 
[deleted].  A  megaton  explosive  at  [deleted] 
will  produce  an  overpressvire  which  would 
destroy  our  Mlnuteman  facility.  In  absence 
of  the  needed  tests,  we  shall  remain  uncer- 
tain whether  the  Mlnuteman  facility  can 
withstand  [deleted]  the  pressure  for  which 
It  has  been  designed.  As  a  result,  the  fa- 
cility may  be  destroyed  even  If  the  mid- 
distance  Is  somewhat  greater   [deleted). 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Russians  do 
not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  missiles  to 
destroy  our  Mlnuteman  sites.  [Deleted].  In 
the  United  States,  the  precise  location  of 
these  sites  cannot  be  kept  secret  and  we  are 
therefor  Indeed  open  to  attack. 

Additional  atmospheric  tests  will  not  elim- 
inate this  danger  but  will  define  the  danger 
sufficiently  accurately  so  that  countermeas- 
ures  can  be  discussed  and  undertaken  In  a 
realistic  way.  It  Is  of  the  greatest  Impor- 
tance to  point  out  that  the  treaty  actually 
permits  some  experiments  which  we  need 
to  carry  out  but  that  It  Is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  we  shall  actually  avail  ourselves 
of  the  freedom  that  the  treaty  opens  up  for 
our  experiments. 

According  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  it  Is 
possible  to  bury  a  nuclear  explosive  a  foot 
or  a  fraction  of  a  foot  underground.  As  a 
result,  the  relevant  shock  effects  can  be  rea- 
sonably reproduced  and  In  addition  a  con- 
siderable though  perhaps  not  sufficient 
amount  can  be  learned  concerning  [de- 
leted] effects.  According  to  the  letter  of 
the  treaty,  such  an  explosion  Is  an  under- 
ground explosion.  We  can  make  the  explo- 
sion clean  enough  so  that  no  fission  activity 
will  be  detected  outside  the  United  States. 
Thus,  the  treaty  will  permit  the  execution  of 
the  experiment. 

On  the  other  hand,  experiments  carried 
out  deep  underground  are  not  sufficient  to 
obtain  the  relevant  Information.  Shocks 
generated  by  such  underground  explosions 
have  a  different  nature  from  those  which  one 
obtains  from  aerial  bursts  or  shallowly  burled 
bursts.  Any  attempt  for  exploring  the  (de- 
leted) underground  runs  Into  great  difficul- 
ties due  to  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  sur- 
rounding earth  or  the  walls  of  the  cavity  In 
which  the  experiment  may  be  carried  out. 

The  situation  is  rendered  particularly  dan- 
gerous because  the  Russians  can  explore  ef- 
fects upon  our  Mlnuteman  sites  by  small 
clandestine  experiments  In  the  atmosphere 
and  by  bigger  shallowly  burled,  literally  legal, 
underground  expertments.  These  two  types 
erf  experiments  complement  each  other,  the 
former  giving  needed  variability  as  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the  surrounding,  while  the  latter  can 
determine  the  dependence  of  observed  effects 
on  the  size  of  the  explosions  within  wide 
ranges. 

If  the  Russians  should  discover  by  such  ex- 
perimentation that  our  missile  sites  are  vul- 
nerable to  a  certain  type  of  attack  while  we 
are  Ignorant  of  the  relevant  facts,  our  main 
retaliatory  force  could  be  neutralized.  Atlas 
and  Titan  sites  are  generally  more  vulnerable 
than  Mlnuteman  sites.  Our  Polaris  missiles 
are  fewer  In  number;  while  they  remain  safe 
as  long  as  their  location  Is  not  detected,  their 
continued  safety  depends  on  our  ability  to 
keep  ahead  of  Russian  antisubmarine  meas- 
ures. 

The  above  discussion  shows  that  Russian 
violation  of  the  treaty  In  the  subklloton 
range  may  endanger  U.S.  security.  It  further 
shows  that  this  danger  will  l>e  greatly  ag- 
gravated If  we  fall  to  carry  out  shallow  under- 
ground experiments  which  are  permitted  by 
the  wording  of  the  treaty. 

In  case  the  treaty  should  be  ratified,  it  is 
of  great  Importance  to  make  certain  that 
shallow  underground  explosions  will  Indeed 
be  carried  out  by  our  side  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  obtain  maximum  Information  from 
these  experiments. 
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Camincnta  on  polBt  4:  Th«  tr«*ty  will  Im- 
pede tb«  <toT*l<qpaBrHit  of  mlmlle  defenae  in 
tba  Unltwl  StatM.  A  oorreapondlnK  Inhibi- 
tion In  RuMlA  win  hm  rtrf  much  1ms  effcctlre. 

An  effectlre  Atttmm  against  ballistic  mls- 
■llM  is  one  of  tha  davalopmenU  which  can 
upeet  the  stratagle  balance  between  the 
United  States  and  ttaa  Soviet  Union.  In  this 
field  the  Soviet  Union  U  at  present  ahead  of 
ua  This  lead  could  be  increased  by  small 
atmoepherlc  teeta  performed  by  the  Russians 
The  disadvantage  would  be  even  greater  If 
the  Russians  performed  shallow  underground 
tests  while  we  refrained  from  doing  so 

Shallow  underground  teats  can  be  used  to 
study  the  distance  at  which  Incoming  mis- 
siles can  be  destroyad  by  defensive  nuclear 
explosions.  Such  axpartments  could  be  car- 
ried out  In  deep,  preasurlzed.  underground 
cavities.  This  prooadure,  however,  has  the 
disadvantage  of  a  graat  aapense  and  It  would 
also  yield  LnconclualTa  reaults.  The  effects  of 
the  walls  of  the  carlty  oould  probably  not  be 
eliminated  to  a  sufllctont  extent. 

Another  Important  objective  would  be  the 
study  of  the  effects  of  nuclear  explosions  on 
the  radar  which  obaerres  the  Incoming  mis- 
siles. Such  a  study  la  of  particularly  great 
Importance  in  caae  of  an  attack  by  multiple 
warheads  or  an  attack  In  which  the  Incoming 
mlsaile  Is  accompanlad  by  several  decoys. 

Under  such  conditions.  It  might  be  neces- 
sary to  send  defsnatve  missiles  against  sev- 
eral objectives,  and  It  becomes  of  decisive 
Importance  to  find  out  the  effects  of  explo- 
sion-Interference with  the  tracking  and  de- 
struction of  further  attacking  objects.  Ex- 
periments of  this  kind  can  be  carried  out  by 
small  nuclear  ezpIoalTsa.  and  this  the  Rus- 
sians could  do  In  complete  secrecy.  We  shall 
be  barred  from  any  similar  experimentation 

It  has  been  statad  that  the  difficulty  tn 
missile  defense  la  not  lack  of  defensive  ex- 
plosives but  rather  questions  connected  with 
the  fuiu;tlonlng  of  radars,  with  the  hydro- 
dynamics and  waksa  of  Incoming  missiles. 
and  with  other  queatlona  that  can  be  studied 
quite  Independently  of  nuclear  explosions. 

One  must,  however,  rsmember  that  missile 
defense  Is  a  problem  of  extreme  complexity 
tn  which  all  obaervatloos  and  operations  In- 
teract. The  study  of  the  nuclear  exploalves 
and  their  effects  la  an  Integral  part  of  the 
defensive  system.  If  thla  study  Is  omitted, 
the  whole  operation  may  be  planned  In  a 
hxlstaken  manner.  We  can  have  no  confi- 
dence In  missile  defanae  tmless  complete  op- 
erational tests  are  carried  out. 

It  Is  not  likely  that  the  Russians  wUl  de- 
velop a  foolproof  ml— IVt  defense  and  It  Is  not 
probable  that,  by  mlsaile  defense  alone,  they 
will  be  able  to  prevent  the  penetration  of 
our  retaliatory  forces. 

But  It  is  likely  that.  If  oiu  study  of  mlsaile 
defense  should  be  deficient,  we  shall  not  be 
in  a  good  position  to  design  the  most  effec- 
tive penetration  akla  for  our  retaliatory 
force.  Under  such  eoodltlona.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Riisalana  to  shoot  down  the 
great  majority  of  our  retaliatory  missiles 
This  will  be  particularly  true  If  a  Russian 
first  strike  has  already  substantially  weak- 
ened our  Mlnutenum  sltea  and  other  second- 
strike  faculties. 

Vulnerability  of  our  second-strike  lostal- 
latioDs  Is  probably  not  so  great  as  to  insure 
the  Russians  against  our  retaliation.  Nei- 
ther is  the  Russian  antimissile  missile  a  suf- 
ficient protection  for  the  Soviets.  But  these 
two  possibilities  put  together  might  pro- 
vide the  Russians  with  sufficient  assurance 
that  will  enable  them  at  some  future  time  to 
l<\unch  an  attack  against  us  with  an  amount 
of  safety  that  they  may  deem  satisfactory. 
It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  the  proposed  at- 
moephcrlc-teat  ban  atrlkss  slmultaneoiisly  at 
both  of  the  vxilnerabla  elements  In  our  sec- 
ond-strike force. 


NATIONAL  StrmVIVAl.  MAT  SI  AT  STAKK 

The  above  discussion  clearly  Indicates  that 
a  complete  defense  against  a  massive  ballis- 
tlc-mlaslle  attack  Is  not  easy.  Nor  is  it  sure 
that  ingenious,  extensive  work  and  the  ex- 
perKliture  of  great  sums  of  money  oould 
make  our  missile  defense  completely  satis- 
factory But  partial  missile  defense  which 
protects  our  hard  military  installations  and 
other  protected  locations  could  mean  the 
d.  Terence  between  complete  destruction  and 
national    survival 

Fur'hermore.  our  mlsaile  defense  Is  likely 
to  turn  out  to  be  sufTlclent  again.st  a  weaker 
attaclt.  such  as  could  be  launched  against  us 
any  time  in  the  next  two  decades  by  China 
The  f.ict  that  an  atmoepherlc-test  ban  inter- 
feres with  the  development  of  our  missile  de- 
fense, which  had  been  given  rightly  a  high 
priority.  Ls  one  of  the  most  serious  objections 
to  the  proposed  partial  test  ban 

Comments  on  point  5  The  treaty  is  am- 
biguous with  respect  U;)  the  use  of  Plowshare 
outside  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
This  may  give  the  Russians  a  possibility  to 
intervene  In  our  dealings  with  friendly  or 
neutral  nations 

Peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explosives  have 
been  planned  for  many  purposes.  Including 
the  creation  of  harbors  and  sea-level  caiials. 
Such  engineering  constructions  could  be  car- 
ried out  by  clean  nuclear  devices  under  the 
treaty  which  we  are  discussing.  The  treaty 
would,  however,  be  violated  If  any  measur- 
able activity  should  be  depoelted  outside  the 
United  States.  In  case  that  we  should  want 
to  dig  a  sea-level  canal  across  the  American 
Isthmus,  a  small  amount  of  activity  will  be 
produced,  and  it  seema  clear  that  the  word- 
ing of  the  treaty  would  be  violated. 

Such  a  canal  is  an  excellent  example  to 
Illustrate  that  works  of  peace  could  become 
quite  Important  for  the  strength  of  our 
country  The  locks  of  the  present  Panama 
Canal  are  vulnerable  A  sea-level  canal 
would  stand  up  In  case  of  war.  this  differ- 
ence could  be  of  vital  importance  Similar 
situations  could  arise  elsewhere 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  whether  an  isthmian 
canal  could  be  dug  under  the  treaty  If  cer- 
tain additional  steps  were  taken  It  might 
turn  out  that  we  could  dig  such  a  canal  pro- 
vided the  Russians  expUclty  agreed  that  we 
do  so  It  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be  in 
our  Interest  to  allow  the  Russians  to  Inter- 
fere in  dealings  between  ourselves  and  a 
friendly  nation,  as  would  be  the  case  If  the 
digging  of  an  isthmian  canal  were  under  ac- 
tive discussion  It  is  als<.>  possible  that  th4 
canal  could  be  legally  dug  as  soon  as  .he 
country  In  question  accedes  to  the  treaty 

Whether  or  not  this  is  so  Is  a  legal  ques- 
tion outside  of  my  competence  I  would 
urge  that  this  legal  question  should  be  clari- 
fied. If  the  answer  is  given  that  we  can  use 
nuclear  exploelves  In  a  peaceful  manner  out- 
side the  territory  of  the  United  SUtes  with- 
out explicit  permission  of  the  Russians,  then 
the  matter  of  Plowshare  will  not  constitute 
a  reason  to  opp>ose  the  test  ban  If  the  op- 
posite Is  the  case.  I  think  that  the  treaty 
will  prevent  most  Important  and  useful  ap- 
plication of  nuclear  energy.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  not  sacrifice  the  Interests  of  the 
future  for  assumed  immediate  advantages 

IN  cAsz  or  A  UMms  was 
Comments  on  point  6:  The  language  of  the 
test  ban  treaty  apparently  prohibits  the  use 
of  nuclear  explosives  in  limited  confllcU  out- 
side the  territory  of  the  United  States,  un- 
less 3  months'  notice  has  been  served  in  ad- 
vance. Thus,  badly  needed  prompt  response 
to  aggression  might  be  inhibited 

We  have  been  assured  that  the  test  ban 
does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  nuclear  explo- 
sives in  case  of  war  I  am  Indeed  convinced 
that,  if  the  United  States  U  attacked  by  nu- 
clear explosives,  the  treaty  will  not  prohibit 
our  retaliation.     In  fact.  In  such  a  case  the 


attack     itself     would     constitute     a     tragic 
breach  of  the  treaty. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  very  serious 
concern  whether  we  can  come  to  the  defense 
of  an  ally  subjected  to  an  unprovoked  at- 
tack by  conventional  means  and  use  our  nu- 
clear explosives  In  doing  so.  It  may  be  true 
that  such  action  would  be  unwise  It  may 
be  true  that  our  administration  would  not 
Contemplate  such  action  In  any  case.  But. 
up  to  now,  we  have  refrained  from  outlaw- 
ing nuclear  weap<jns  in  a  general  manner 
That  we  have  not  done  so  was  due  to  the 
fact  that,  in  nuclear  weapons,  we  possess  an 
Instrument  which  can  neutralize  Soviet 
superiority  in  conventional  weapons  and 
man}K)wer.  Nuclear  weaptjns  could  be  avail- 
able at  a  moment's  notice  in  case  of  a  sur- 
prise move  by  our  enemies  We  have  recog- 
nized the  danger  of  leaving  the  decision 
whether  or  not  to  use  nuclear  weapons  to 
the  initiative  of  our  enemies 

According  to  a  simple  and  straightforward 
reading  of  the  treaty,  we  have  now  acceded 
to  a  Russian  demand  to  outlaw  nuclear 
weapons  in  case  of  war.  and  we  have  done 
so  In  rather  sweeping  terms.  In  case  of  seri- 
ous need  in  Asia,  are  we  willing  to  watch  the 
subjugation  of  an  additional  country  be- 
cause we  have  signed  a  treaty  supposedly 
banning  only  tests?  In  case  of  extreme  need 
in  Europe,  are  we  willing  to  violate  the 
treaty? 

It  is  true  that  we  can  withdraw  from  the 
treaty  at  3  months'  notice  Under  modern 
battle  conditions,  3  months  may  easily  finish 
a  local  war,  and  our  withdrawal  may  there- 
f<ire  be  of  little  use  It  seems  that,  by  agree- 
ing to  the  present  wording  of  the  treaty,  the 
Senate  is  sharing  a  decision  of  far-reaching 
consequences  which  will  not  necessarily  be 
beneficial  to  the  long-range  Interests  of  the 
United  States  or  the  long-runge  stability  of 
the  free  world 

A    NrW    BAKSIXa    AGAINST    OVR    ALLIES 

Comments  on  point  7  The  treaty  erects  a 
new  barrier  against  our  cooperation  with  our 
allies  in  the  area  of  preparedness,  particu- 
larly in  missile  defense. 

I  had  occasion  to  point  out  of  the  effects 
of  the  treaty  upon  the  development  of  bal- 
listic-missile defense  Such  a  defense  may 
play  an  Important  role  In  the  coop>eration  be- 
tween ourselves  and  our  NATO  (North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization)   allies 

It  is  possible  and.  In  my  opinion,  it  i.s 
highly  desirable  to  institute  a  common  effort 
throughout  the  NATO  Alliance  toward  the 
development  of  a  ballistic-missile  defense 
Our  pooled  scientific  efforts  can  outstrip 
Russian  progress,  and  we  can  become  the 
winners  in  this  part  of  the  cold-war  effort 
which  Indeed  would  give  all  of  us  greater 
safety  against  aggression  by  the  Russians 
Even  partial  success  would  be  of  great  value, 
because  it  would  make  the  success  of  a  Rus- 
sian attack  more  doubtful  and  would 
thereljy  cause  the  Russians  to  hesitate  and  to 
refrain  from  a  dangerous  initiative  in  cir- 
cumstances which  otherwise  may  turn  out 
to  be  fatal  to  our  side 

It  would  be  particularly  desirable  if  missile 
defense  could  be  extended  to  our  European 
Allies  who  are  under  the  Immediate  menace 
of  hundreds  of  intermediate-range  Russian 
ballistic  missiles. 

It  Is  fortunately  true  that  such  a  Joint  de- 
fense could  be  planned  within  the  spirit  of 
our  present  laws  and  without  giving  rise  to 
any  additional  danger.s  which  otherwise 
may  follow  from  the  spread  of  nuclear  arms 
If  work  on  the  antimissile  missile  should 
turn  out  to  be  sviccessful.  we  could  give  to 
our  allies  great  numbers  of  defensive  nuclear 
warheads  safely  and  permanently  tied  to 
established  fixed  defenses  Developments  In 
our  lalx>ratory  make  it  completely  clear  that 
arrangements  can  be  made  whereby  the  de- 
fensive missiles  can  be  installed  (deleted). 
Such  arrangements  cannot  lead  to  accidental 
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war  or  unauthorized  use  of  theee  dangerous 
instruments.  The  defensive  warheads  can 
be  used  for  nothing  but  for  their  proper  pur- 
p..«e  of  defense  and.  If  fixed,  they  would  ex- 
plode over  the  territory  of  the  same  country 
that  has  performed  the  firing.  At  the  same 
time,  one  can  make  absolutely  sure  that  no 
d. image  on  the  ground  Will  result. 

The  arrangement  Just  described  could  pro- 
vide us  with  a  wonderful  c^portunlty  to 
sirengtiieu  the  NATO  alliance  and  undo  the 
harmful  effects  of  past  disagreements  on  nu- 
clear weapons  which  have  In  past  months 
weakened  our  side. 

The  wording  of  the  present  treaty  excludes 
anv  arrangement  of  the  kind  that  I  have  de- 
scribed. In  fact,  the  treaty  categorically  for- 
bids us  to  aid  our  friends  In  using  nuclear 
weapons  for  any  purpose,  even  if  that  pur- 
pose should  be  self-defense.  Thla  Is  particu- 
larly true  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
missile  would  have  to  be  Installed  and  made 
ready  for  use  at  a  time  which  may  precede 
the  actual  attack  by  many  yean. 

The  plan  I  have  described  la  Just  one  ex- 
ample. In  this  case  and  in  other  similar 
ciises.  the  proposed  ban  may  prohibit  the 
proper  functioning  of  our  defensive  alliance. 

Comments  on  point  8 :  Excessive  caution  In 
interpreting  the  treaty  in  the  United  States 
may  lead  to  severe  Inhibition  of  our  under- 
ground-testing program.  There  are  prece- 
dents of  such  excessive  caution  In  our  past 
behavior. 

In  the  past,  we  have  used  excessive  caution 
In  interpreting  an  agreement  which  was  not 
even  a  treaty  but  only  a  voluntary  moratori- 
um. In  order  not  to  alarm  the  Russians, 
we  have  refrained  from  fully  preparing  our- 
selves for  the  resumption  of  nuclear  testing. 
As  a  result,  the  Russian  explosions  In  the 
fall  of  1961  caught  us  only  weakly  prepared. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  case  the  partial 
test  ban  Is  ratified,  a  similarly  excessive  In- 
terpretation win  not  pre\'all.  Explicitly,  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  spend  well  above 
$100  million  per  year  for  the  purpose  of 
being  in  constant  readiness  to  resume  atmos- 
pheric testing  If  the  need  should  arise.  Ac- 
tually, we  should  spend  much  more  than  this 
if  we  are  supposed  to  be  ready  with  an 
adequate  response  In  case  the  Russians  re- 
open testing  In  a  really  high  style.  If  ex- 
perience is  a  guide,  the  Soviets  can  spend 
very  great  amounts  for  preparedness. 

It  Is  further  necessary  to  permit  and  to  en- 
courage shallow  underground  tests. 

Considering  the  great  efforts  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  shown  in  connection  with  their 
atmospheric  tests  of  1961  and  1962,  and 
which  ihey  now  may  be  prepared  to  expend 
on  underground  testing.  It  will  become  neces- 
sary to  speed  up  our  whole  underground 
test  program. 

Finally.  It  will  be  most  important  to  clarify 
the  question  of  what  a  "detectable"  amount 
of  radioactivity  is.  so  that  we  should  know 
precisely  what  the  treaty  prohibits  when  It 
states  that  no  detectable  amounts  should  be 
released  outside  our  own  territory. 

Comments  on  point  9 :  By  prohibiting  cer- 
tain types  of  experimentation,  the  ban  im- 
poses limitations  on  future  developments. 
In  this  way.  progress  Is  Impeded  and  we  de- 
prive ourselves  of  possibilities  which  might 
acquire  great  importance  In  the  future. 

Progress  tlirougb  experimentation  is  one 
of  the  pillars  on  which  our  civilization  rests, 
n.nd  one  of  the  causes  that  have  made  Amer- 
ica great  This  is  a  general  statement  and, 
as  such,  may  fail  to  be  properly  appreciated 
by  those  who  demand  specific  examples.  Yet 
It  Is  hard  to  give  such  an  example,  because 
future  developments  are  necessarily  uncer- 
tain difficult,  and  often  not  even  suspected. 
Fi>rtunately.  there  is  a  specific  caae  that  I 
can  cite  as  an  illustration  which,  though 
quite  imperfect,  may  serve  the  purpose. 

Exploration  of  the  moon  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  small  permanent  establishment 
will  be  a  most  expensive  enterprise.     Yet  it 


la  one  enterprise  to  which  «e  are  committed. 
I  btflere  that  this  commitment  is  proper. 

Nuclear  ezi>loelves  constitute  a  soaall  and 
easily  transportable  energy  package.  Nu- 
clear explosives  may  be  needed  for  carrying 
out  required  clvtl-englneerlng  Jobs  on  the 
moon.  These  explosives  may  be  used  to  lib- 
erate water  bound  in  the  rocks  of  the  moon. 
It  la  highly  probable  that,  while  there  is  no 
free  water  on  the  moon,  bound  water  la  pres- 
ent in  slnailar  small  amounts  as  In  the  crust 
of  our  earth.  The  Plowshare  explosion  In 
Carlsbad  liberated  more  than  100  tons  of 
water.  A  similar  operation  may  have  a  simi- 
lar consequence  on  the  moon.  Only,  in  that 
case,  100  tons  of  water  will  be  worth  more 
than  100  tons  of  gold. 

Nuclear  explosives  have  been  considered 
as  propellants  in  space  missions.  The  Idea 
seems  fantastic  and.  In  Its  present  form.  It 
may  not  be  sound.  In  the  end  I  believe  that 
this  application  will   become  Important. 

In  connection  with  our  space  effort,  we  can 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  future  applications 
of  nuclear  exploelves.  These  applications 
may  well  be  ruled  out  by  the  treaty  which 
is  to  be  signed.  I  am  deeply  worried  about 
the  unborn  Ideas  which  the  treaty  may  con- 
demn before  they  have  been  proposed. 

CONCLUSIONS 

From  the  above  discussion,  it  Is  clear 
that  the  proposed  test  ban  will  hamper  our 
military  preparedness  In  many  Important 
aspects. 

Some  consequences  may  become  highly 
dangerous.  Some  can  be  mitigated  by  proi>er 
interpretation  and  proper  action  after  the 
treaty  has  been  ratified. 

Since  my  testimony  Is  restricted  to  the 
technical  and  military  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  feel  that  it  Is  my  duty  to  conclude 
by  the  statement  that  ratification  of  the 
treaty  would  have  grave  consequences  for 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  for  the 
free  world  from  the  point  of  view  of  these 
technical  and  military  considerations. 


WORK  MEASUREMENT  PRCXjRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Dulski]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  controversial  Issues  in  our  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  is 
the  protest  against  the  work  measure- 
ment program  known  as  WMS.  The  bill 
was  assigned  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Operations,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man. Extensive  hearings  were  held. 
The  post  office  administration,  many 
Congressmen,  and  heads  of  postal  unions 
presented  their  views. 

Being  a  sensitive  topic,  it  hsui  been 
suggested  to  make  on-the-site  inspec- 
tions and  to  see  the  program  operate. 
To  talk  to  individuals  who  must  perform 
under  the  scheme,  we  have  visited  the 
Chicago.  111.,  post  oflBce,  the  Manhattan 
post  office,  and  the  Brooklyn  post  oflBce 
In  New  York,  where  the  program  was 
first  Initiated. 

Today  as  one  of  the  61  sponsors  who 
have  introduced  legislation  to  prevent 
the  use  of  stopwatches,  work  measure- 


ment programs  and  one  who  has  made 
this  on-the-spot  inspection  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  view  this  WMS  as  it  is  known 
to  the  postal  employees  and  discuss  it 
more  thoroughly.  Right  from  the  outset 
I  say  it  is  a  speedup  program. 

The  mechanics  of  this  program  were 
prepared  by  an  outside  firm,  which  had 
some  knowledge  of  postal  operations. 
However  because  of  the  complexity  of 
the  problem,  and  not  having  a  compa- 
rable measuring  device,  they  predicated 
their  experience  on  a  buslness-typ>e  oper- 
atioii.  This  is  Impossible.  First  of  all,  no 
thought  or  consideration  was  given  to 
the  uniformity  of  items  handled.  Sec- 
ondly, the  human  eye  was  taken  into 
account  on  measuring  the  amount  of 
mail  to  be  fed  into  a  2 -foot  tray.  In  the 
time  study  of  46  letters  per  minute,  no 
thought  was  given  to  the  misfits  in  mail, 
illegible  writing,  incorrect  spelling,  and 
a  few  others. 

By  the  way,  in  a  discussion  with  the 
postmaster  at  Brooklyn,  he  had  advised 
us  that  the  local  unions  did  not  object  to 
the  work  measurement  program.  In  a 
colloquy  with  the  union  heads  they  vigor- 
ously opposed  right  from  its  inception.  I 
have  been  advised  that  nowhere  in  the 
Postal  Bulletin  of  this  date,  or  of  the 
Postal  Manual,  are  postmasters  or  any 
postal  officials,  authorized,  instructed,  or 
advised  to  establish  any  production  sys- 
tem or  efficiency  plan  to  determine  the 
pieces  or  units  of  mail  distribution  by 
the  clerk. 

Postal  officials  in  this  installation  im- 
plemented departmental  instructions  in 
1959,  with  a  program  converting  the 
guide  rates  to  standards.  Without  con- 
sulting industrial  engineers,  a  system 
was  devised  by  supervisors  unfamiliar 
with  modern  industrial  techniques, 
creating  an  alleged  efficiency  plan  wholly 
arbitrary  and  unfeasible  in  character. 

This  system  born  In  Brooklyn  became 
the  basic  model  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partments' work  measurement  system 
with  little  variation. 

The  requirements  of  so-called  scien- 
tific efficiency  plans  particularly  cannot 
be  set  in  motion  in  mail  distribution  with 
the  uncertainty  of  volume,  lack  of 
standardization,  inadequate  mechanical 
equipment,  poor  operational  facilities, 
space  limitations  and  other  major  com- 
plex factors. 

The  work  measurement  system  has 
allegedly  increased  production  but  I 
doubt  if  it  can  cut  costs.  We  must  realize 
that  better  organization  of  mailhandllng 
CH^erations  and  modem  equipment  are 
two  factors  contributing  to  this  in- 
crease, plus  larger  benefits  in  pay 
and  welfare  items  for  employees. 

There  may  be  any  number  of  other  an- 
swers available  to  interpretation,  how- 
ever, if  it  is  assumed  that  the  Depart- 
ment's claim  for  its  system  is  true,  then 
what  was  the  basis  for  the  increase  in 
production  and  lower  costs  prior  to  the 
inception   of   these    "guidelines." 

Let  me  read  into  the  record  part  of 
the  testimony: 

Since  the  Post  OflVce  officials  state  their 
statistics  definitely  display  Increased  pro- 
duction during  weeks  the  system  Is  In  effect, 
and  since  no  Incentives  are  offered  to  em- 
ployees to  produce  more,  neither  pride  in  the 
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qvuOlty  of  thalr  work.  Mldltlonal  wages  or 
cre*Uv«  Interest,  only  on*  conclusion  aeemB 
poaslble — clerks  are  etrtTlng  for  greater  pro- 
duction rates  xuulsr  Xhm  lash  of  fear.  Fear 
of  the  coneequeness.  tsar  for  their  }obe,  fear 
that  their  security  may  be  at  stake.  ThU 
fear  Is  present:  thottgli  assxirances  have  been 
Issued  by  manaKStnsnt  that  no  clerk  would 
be  hurt,  clerks  have  been  questioned  and 
subtly  cautioned  about  a  low  productivity 
rate,  even  clerks  with  years  of  service  and 
seniority 

Clerks  with  20  and  80  years  of  postal 
service  are  complaining  of  extreme  tensions. 
fatigue,  and  physical  suffering.  Many  who 
are  In  a  position  to  retire  are  doing  so  or 
are  seeking  positions  In  executive  divisions 
or  In  stations  where  the  system  Is  not  in 
vogue,  with  the  conoomltant  loss  to  the  post 
office  of  their  valuable  skills  and  knowledge 
as  mall  distributors— and  distribution  still 
remains  the  heart  and  sinew  of  postal  opera- 
tions. Turnover  of  substitute  clerks  Is  quite 
high,  a  poaslble  result  of  the  extreme  de- 
mands of  the  system.  These  tangible  and 
Intangible  losses  should  be  balanced  against 
the  alleged  savings. 

Although  postal  officials  insist  there  are 
guides  for  all  categories  of  employes,  they 
apparently  refuse  to  concede  the  distribution 
clerk  Is  the  only  osm  required  to  prove  his 
total  output  each  hour,  each  day 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  very  much  after 
the  inspection  the  outlay  of  moneys  be- 
tween $11  to  $12  mlBlon  annually — and 
I  say  It  is  far  more  than  that  in  hidden 
costs — to  Impose  work  standards  on  peo- 
ple who  have  had  long  experience  in  the 
handling  and  distribution  of  the  mail. 

The  time  and  effort  that  is  being 
exerted  to  weigh,  count,  and  tabulate  to 
convert  to  linear  measurement  is  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  efBcient  moving  of  the 
mall. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Post  OfBce 
Department  has  become  so  insistent  upon 
a  program  that  Is  so  Inaccurate,  so  com- 
plicated, and  very  expensive. 

This  program  has  destroyed  the 
morale  of  its  employees  and  made  clerks 
out  of  the  supervlaors. 

The  postal  clerks  favor  progress  and 
more  economical  practices. 

The  people  in  the  Post  Office  over  the 
decades  have  shown  a  very  high  degree 
of  resiwnslblllty  and  their  dedication  to 
their  work.  They  do  not  need  the  work 
measurement  system  to  insure  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  Join  with  the  gentle- 
man on  this  occasion  in  discussing  the 
work  measurement  system. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Postal  Operations  Subcommittee  for 
reserving  this  time  period  so  that  we 
Members  who  are  concerned  over  the 
Post  Office  Department's  work  measure- 
ment system  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  address  our  ooUeagues  on  its  inequi- 
ties. 

As  I  stated  earlier  this  year  at  the 
time  I  introduced  HH.  6209.  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  imfalr  measurements  of 
postal  service  employees,  the  syston  is 
demoralizing.    A    congressional    check- 


rein  Is  needed  to  protect  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  loyal  and  dedicated  postal  work- 
ers from  the  undue  pressures  inherent 
in  the  system. 

Just  recently,  a  delegation  of  postal 
clerks  from  my  home  community  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  vlsted  me  here  in  Wash- 
ington. At  that  time,  they  presented 
me  with  a  r>etltlon  in  the  form  of  a  giant 
post  card  which  had  been  signed  by  hun- 
dreds of  my  constitutents.  The  signers 
supported  my  bill  and  urged  me  to  con- 
tinue my  work  to  secure  its  passage. 

I  have  replied  to  each  person  who 
signed  this  petition  and  reaffirmed  my 
pledge  to  work  for  conRresslonal  action 
that  will  put  an  end  to  the  abu.ses  in  the 
work  measurement  system 

Apparently,  overzealous  management 
in  the  Post  Office  Department  has  re- 
sulted in  a  growing  tendency  to  regard 
postal  employees  as  mere  machines  I 
have  been  concerned  about  this  for  some 
time — the  work  measurement  .system  is 
a  blatant  example. 

I  feel  there  is  every  reason  to  adopt 
sound  practices  which  promote  greater 
economy  and  efficiency  in  Government. 
Yet,  Congress  must  guard  asainst  using 
practices  that  impair  service  to  the  pub- 
lic and  unjustly  penalize  conscientious 
postal  workers. 

Improving  efficiency  and  reducing  op- 
erating costs  are  the  pronounced  objec- 
tives of  the  work  measurement  system. 
If  these  objectives  were  the  result  and 
they  were  being  accomplished  without 
sulverse  side  effects,  then  I  would  be  the 
first  to  applaud  the  system.  But.  such  is 
not  the  case. 

Prom  my  own  firsthand  Inspection  of 
post  offices  in  Rochester,  I  am  convinced 
beyond  doubt  the  work  measurement  sys- 
tem has  become  destructive  of  employee 
morale  and  actually  works  against  a 
more  efficient  and  economical  Post  Of- 
fice Department.  This  system  in  fact 
is  impairing  postal  service  by  destroying 
the  personal  dedication  of  career  workers. 

The  system  sacrifices  accuracy  for 
speed.  It  subjects  the  workers  to  con- 
stant on-the-job  tension.  Clerks  are 
pitted  against  one  another.  Morale  has 
given  way  to  a  mad  race  with  the  clock. 

Still  another  facet  of  this  system  to 
which  I  am  opposed  is  the  arbitrary 
measurement  used  to  determine  postal 
worker  output.  Without  regard  to  the 
wide  variation  of  the  number  of  pieces 
of  m«ul  one  sorting  tray  can  contain — as 
much  as  250  pieces  difference — clerk.s 
are  Judged  solely  on  the  time  it  takes 
per  tray  to  process  the  mail  in  it. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  machines 
when  we  consider  postal  workers.  These 
are  men  and  women,  our  next  door 
neighbors,  the  people  we  meet  at  church, 
the  coaches  of  our  little  league  teams, 
the  volunteers  for  charity.  Many  are 
men  and  women  who  have  been  in  the 
postal  service  all  of  their  working  lives. 
Above  all,  they  want  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, of  which  they  are  so  much  a 
part,  to  operate  with  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency and  provide  the  best  possible  serv- 
ice to  the  mail-using  public. 


It  Ks  their  belief  and.  I  might  add.  mine 
as  well  that  improved  postal  service  will 
result  from  improved  employee  working 
conditions.  Harsh  and  discriminatory 
rules  laid  down  in  Washington  with  little 
concern  for  their  effect  on  these  public 
servants  are  not  the  answer. 

In  any  examination  of  such  a  system. 
I  believe  it  is  advisable  to  learn  the  reac- 
tion of  those  most  directly  affected  by 
it.  In  this  case,  it  is  the  postal  clerks 
who  are  best  equipped  to  render  a  judg- 
ment. This  factor  obviously  has  been 
recognized  by  the  chairman  of  the  Postal 
Operations  Subcommittee,  as  he  and 
members  of  the  subcommittee  have  con- 
ducted on-the-spot  Inspections  of  postal 
facilities  in  Chicago.  Brooklyn,  and  New 
York  City  to  witness  the  work  measure- 
ment system  procedure  and  discuss  its 
operation  with  the  postal  clerks  in  those 
offices.  Further,  I  understand  that  ad- 
ditional inspection  visits  are  being 
planned  for  other  post  offices. 

As  I  Indicated  before,  I  gained  much 
of  the  Information  I  have  on  this  subject 
from  Inspecting  the  operation  of  the 
system  in  the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  post  office. 
In  addition  to  my  own  impressions  ob- 
tained on  this  visit.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  feelings  of  the 
postal  clerks  as  they  have  voiced  them 
to  me. 

The  president  of  Rochester  Ixxral  No. 
215.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks, 
William  G  Martin,  has  said: 

They  have  .staggered  measurement  weeks 
U)  cover  almost  every  circumstance  or  time 
of  the  month,  and  yet  they  have  proven  that 
on  those  weeks  not  on  individual  measure- 
nnents.  the  prcxluctlon  Is  the  same  or  almost 
the  same  as  when  we  are  on  the  measure- 
ments week  They  deny  this  but.  In  Roches- 
ter, the  time  used  and  the  amount  of  mall 
worked  proves  out  I  say  this  Is  a  tribute 
to  the  dedication  that  postal  clerks  have 
toward  the  postal  service.  Yes.  they  ore  all 
n\ade  dlfTerent  physically  and  mentally,  male 
and  female,  veteran  and  nonveteran,  but  all 
the  postal  clerks  are  trying.  We  do  not 
cherish  being  pitted  against  our  fellow  work- 
er To  be  compared  Is  not  our  purpose — to 
work  together  and  get  the  mall  sorted  and 
delivered  Is  our  purpose.  We  still  contend 
the  system  Is  Impersonal  and  takes  the  pride 
of  work  out  of  the  service.  Give  us  back 
that  dedication  to  service  that  we  once  pos- 
sessed 

I  also  would  like  to  quote  from  the 
words  of  Hugo  Sisca.  another  postal  clerk 
and  vice  president  of  Rochester  Local 
No  215.  United  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks: 

I  for  one  believe  that  the  mall  will  be 
moved  faster  by  the  elimination  of  the  work 
measurement  system 

Mr.  SE>eaker.  these  comments  speak 
for  themselves.  We  are  challenged  to  re- 
spond to  them  by  putting  an  end  to  this 
obnoxious  system  and  allowing  individ- 
ual dignity  to  be  returned  to  the  Nation's 
postal  service. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  also  would  like 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  us  an 
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opportunity  to  hear  of  the  splendid 
work  of  the  subcommittee  in  this  area, 
and  I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman  of  my 
own  interest  In  this  problem  and  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  him. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  on  the  Committee 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the 
^lentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Wall- 
hauserI. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
words  on  this  important  matter,  because 
as  a  member  of  this  distinguished  sub- 
committee I  may  say  that  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  testimony 
of  many  of  the  Post  Office  employees 
and  to  Inquire  into  the  actual  practi- 
cability of  this  work  measurement  sys- 
tem, and  we  find  it  Is  not  working.  We 
hear  the  cry,  "Guidelines  Must  Go." 
After  listening  to  the  testimony  and 
evaluating  it  I  have  come  to  that  con- 
clusion. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  must  be  run  on  an  effi- 
cient basis.  Private  enterprise  uses 
efficient  measurements  but  of  an  entirely 
different  character.  The  work  measure- 
ment system  Is  an  archaic  system. 

The  best  solution  to  the  whole  prob- 
lem, in  my  judgment,  is  good  supervi- 
sion and  not  time-wasting  methods  such 
as  are  now  employed  In  the  various  post 
offices  of  the  country. 

This  system  works  but  1  week  in  every 
month,  so  that  It  Is  obvious  that  in  that 
1  week  there  Is  a  speedup  of  work  and 
in  the  other  3  weeks  there  could  well  be 
a  slowdown,  so  that  It  accomplishes  very 
little  if  anything.  I  do  not  think  it  con- 
tributes anything  to  the  general  effi- 
ciency. 

I  would  say  that  in  the  interest  of  the 
employees  and  the  Interest  of  their  mo- 
rale and  the  Interest  of  good  depart- 
mental efficiency  the  best  thing  this 
Congress  could  do  would  be  to  pass  leg- 
islation which  would  abolish  the  work 
measurement  system  as  It  is  now  em- 
ployed in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  a  member  of  my 
subcommittee.  I  know  he  strives  very 
hard  to  bring  forward  legislation  that 
win  be  beneficial  to  the  post  office  and 
to  the  employees. 

I  have  made  on-the-slte  Inspections, 
and  I  could  stand  here  for  hours  and 
give  you  definite  examples  of  what  ac- 
tually transpired.  One  of  the  persons 
I  Interviewed  In  the  New  York  Post  Of- 
fice was  an  employee  who  had  30  years 
in  the  post  office  service. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Would  you  agree 
it  as  absolutely  impossible  to  Judge  ef- 
ficiency when  the  same  number  of  letters 
are  incapable  of  being  placed  In  the 
worktrays — the  same  size  letters  and  so 
forth?  In  other  words,  the  standards 
cannot  be  set  exactly  and  It  Is  impos- 


sible to  work  out  a  system,  as  I  see  It. 
I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  as  to 
whether  this  can  be  done.  Do  you 
agree  with  that? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  I  think  then  on 
this  basis  the  whole  system  falls  down. 
Also  would  you  agree  that  It  takes  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  super- 
visory personnel  to  make  reports  when 
they  should  actually  be  supervising  peo- 
ple who  are  doing  the  work.  Do  you 
agree  with  that? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

We  have  seen  some  on-the-spot  in- 
spections when  the  foreman  supervises 
his  crew  during  the  guideline  week. 
What  is  he  doing  the  other  3  weeks?  I 
say  they  make  nothing  but  a  clerk  out 
of  the  supervisor  because  all  that  he 
worries  about  is  form  2311. 

Also  let  me  bring  to  the  gentleman's 
attention,  while  we  were  in  New  York 
we  went  to  an  office  where  they  had 
about  19  employees  In  one  office.  We 
were  told  those  are  the  only  ones  work- 
ing on  the  guidelines.  I  say  that  is  only 
part  of  the  staff  because  there  are  other 
employees  who  are  tabulating  some  of 
the  forms  that  have  to  be  filled  out  by 
the  employee  and  supervisor. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.     I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Does  this  program 
work  in  small  post  offices?  What  par- 
ticular size  of  post  office  is  this  program 
operating? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  From  the  l>eginnlng. 
as  I  understand,  it  was  supposed  to  be 
programed  in  all  the  post  offices,  but 
I  understand  it  was  not  very  profitable 
to  have  the  operation  in  a  small  post 
office  because  the  system  is  not  effective. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Could  it  be  that  this 
WMS  system  could  be  extended  all  over 
the  covmtry? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  It  could  be  used  in  any 
post  office  in  the  country  that  the  Post- 
master General  wants  to  institute  this 
program. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  and  his  subcommittee  for  an 
excellent  Job,  and  I  do  hope  the  bill  will 
be  approved  by  the  committee  and 
passed  by  this  Congress.  The  bill  Is  one 
introduced.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Yes.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   DULSKI.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  should  like  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ditlski]  for  his  keen 
understanding  of  this  problem  and  for 
the  position  he  has  taken  on  the  Work 
Measurement  System.  I  was  privileged 
to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  which 
he  chairs  so  ably  earlier  in  this  session 
of  Congress.  At  that  time  I  expressed 
my  feeling  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment was  imposing  an  unfair  procedure 
upon  Its  employees.  This  is  a  "speed 
up"  system,  and  the  Federal  Government 


should  not  be  a  party  to  It.    I  have  intro- 
duced KM.  7671  to  eliminate  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  in  any  operation  is  morale. 
The  "guidelines"  system,  as  the  program 
is  called,  has  had  a  seriously  detrimental 
effect  on  the  morale  of  our  hard  working 
and  dedicated  postal  employees.  I  know 
that  many  Members  of  Congress  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  about  the  situation. 
I  hope  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
f  ce  and  Civil  Service  will  take  affirmative 
action. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Cxjnningham],  a  minor- 
ity member  of  our  committee.  Is  very 
much  In  favor  of  abolishing  the  guide- 
line. Unfortunately,  the  gentleman  is 
unable  to  be  here,  as  he  had  another 
important  appointment.  He  wished  me 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  fact  that  he  is  also  opposed  to  the 
guidelines. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski].  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Postal  Operations,  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  for  the 
thorough  and  efficient  Job  they  have 
done  in  this  investigation  of  the  Post 
Office  Department's  so-called  work 
measurement  system. 

In  my  district,  in  Queens  County,  N.Y., 
live  great  numbers  of  postal  employees 
who  work  in  the  post  offices  in  New  York 
City,  Brooklyn,  the  Bronx,  the  four  post 
offices  in  Queens,  and  offices  In  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  Counties.  Certainly,  they 
have  had  more  experience  under  the 
work  measurement  system  than  most 
any  other  place  in  the  United  States. 
Department  officials  have  assured  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  morale  is  high 
among  the  postal  employees  and  that 
this  system  is  well  worth  what  it  is  cost- 
ing and  actually  results  in  savings  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  I  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing with  whom  these  officials  discuss 
this  problem,  but  I  would  like  for  them 
to  sit  in  with  me  in  my  office  here  in 
Washington  and  in  my  office  back  in  the 
district  and  hear  the  complaints  that  I 
hear.  I  should  like  to  point  out  here 
that  these  f)eople  who  come  to  my  dis- 
trict office  are  not  union  officials  only — 
in  most  Instances  they  are  rank  and  file 
workers  who  are  unhappy  with  the  en- 
tire situation.  One  representative  com- 
plaint is  as  follows : 

A  great  number  of  people  are  used  to 
count  the  mail,  measure  It,  weigh  It,  and 
perform  other  duties  associated  with  this 
system,  and  as  a  result,  they  utilize  this 
cruel  system  to  squeeze  more  work  out  of 
the  remaining  clerks  that  are  left  to  sort 
the  mall. 

Certainly,  in  my  opinion,  this  system 
cannot  properly  estimate  the  ability  of  a 
man  who  has  given  years  and  years  of 
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faithful  serrice  to  the  Oovemment.  He 
ia  going  to  resent  this  check  and  who 
can  blame  him.  The  men  know  tliat 
they  are  being  Jmlged  by  the  amount  of 
mall  handled — yet.  each  tray  of  mail  Is 
not  of  equal  slae,  the  Irregular  sizes  of 
the  mall  handled,  and  the  handwriting 
on  the  envelopes,  all  of  these  things  are 
impediments  to  q)eed. 

The  Poet  Office  Department  has  main- 
tained that  the  "guidelines"  have  cut 
costs  and  that  during  the  period  that  the 
so-called  test  Is  given  there  Is  an  in- 
crease in  output,  but  this  increase  is  only 
due  to  himian  nature  and  the  fear  of 
reprisals.  I  do  not  believe  that  men  and 
women  who  have  given  long  years  of 
capable  service  to  the  Government 
should  be  required  to  work  under  these 
tensions.  I  believe  that  there  has  actu- 
ally been  an  Increase  in  costs  because  of 
the  use  of  "guidelines"  in  that  many 
have  left  the  postal  service  after  years  of 
senrloe.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  there 
has  in  the  last  several  years  been  a  high 
dropout  and  turnover  rate  in  the  postal 
service  which  causes  Increased  costs  in 
training  periods  and  the  loss  of  experi- 
enced workers. 

If  there  must  be  a  measurement  of 
costs  and  this  is  the  sjrstem  that  has 
been  devised.  I  know  that  there  are  other 
methods  which  may  be  used  which 
would  not  bring  so  much  stress  to  the 
individual  employee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  this  system  must  be  abolished,  and 
it  appears  that  this  will  only  be  done 
through  the  enactment  of  legislation  for 
this  purpose.  I  strongly  recommend  that 
we  act  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  I^peaker.  as  cosponsor 
of  legislation  to  eliminate  work  measure- 
ment and  stop-watch  systems  from  the 
postal  service,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  DulskiJ 
for  his  intensified  study  and  investiga- 
tion in  this  area. 

I  have  been  opposed  and  still  am  op- 
posed to  guideline  methods  used  by  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  New  York 
City  Civil  Service  Commission,  I  know 
how  a  civil  service  employee  reacts  when 
compelled  to  work  under  constant  ob- 
servation, supervision,  and  strain. 

I  know  from  experience  that  whenever 
guideline  measures  are  used  to  determine 
the  efficiency  of  an  employee,  the  work 
performance  suffers  because  he  feels  the 
uncomfortable  and  undue  pressure  of 
supervision.  I,  also,  know  that  any  sort 
of  timing  or  measuring  device  can  only 
hinder  and  Interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  work  and  efficiency  of  the  worker. 

I  Join  my  colleague  in  his  findings  and 
associate  myself  with  his  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rscord  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  out  again  on  this  floor  to 


protest  the  onerous  work  measurement 
system  employed  In  our  post  offices.  I 
will  not  go  into  length  this  afternoon 
detailing  the  evils  of  this  system,  for  I 
have  done  so  before  on  many  occasions 
as  recently  as  last  week  in  this  House. 
But  I  feel  we  cannot  express  ourselves 
often  enough  or  strongly  enough  until 
this  Iniquitous  system  is  eliminated. 

Mr.  President.  I  attack  the  work  mea- 
surement system  on  the  grounds  of  In- 
efflciency  and  inhumanity. 

It  is  inefficient  because  It  sacrifices 
accuracy  for  the  sake  of  speed  and  in  the 
long  run  loses  even  that  speed  because 
of  the  necessity  to  take  out  time  to  re- 
direct misplaced  mail  It  Ls  Inefficient 
because  It  forces  the  post  office  to  u.se  a 
veritable  army  of  counters  and  analyzers 
to  determine  the  estimated  counts.  Em- 
ployees assigred  as  dividers  or  group 
leaders  spend  their  time  walking  back 
and  forth  in  an  aisle  or  through  a  sec- 
tion estimating  how  much  mail  is  in  each 
tray  placed  in  front  of  each  distributor. 
It  is  inefficient  because  of  the  prolifera- 
tion and  duplication  of  forms  and  hand- 
books it  requires  throughout  the  postal 
system. 

Furthermore,  it  is  Inefficient  becau.se 
all  of  this  is  unnecessary. 

According  to  a  recent  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget: 

Individual  performance  at  an  office  or  lor 
a  work  center  within  an  office  Is  at  or  above 
the  minimum  for  an  overwhelming  propor- 
tion of  the  employees  involved. 

The  Bureau  report  continued: 

We  would  see  Uttle  Justification  for  con- 
tinuing to  Incur  the  costs  of  individual 
measurement  on  a  continuing  basis  so  long 
aa  the  work  center  or  office  efficiency  Indi- 
cates that  high  pr(Xluctlnn  Is  being  main- 
tained. 

What  is  the  cost?  About  $11  or  $12 
million  annually. 

Mr.  President.  I  further  attack  the  sys- 
tem on  the  grounds  of  inhumanity  be- 
cause it  imposes  mechanical  standards 
on  human  workers.  It  is  a  mechanical 
monster  that  has  no  heart  In  which  to 
weigh  or  balance  human  factors.  It  in- 
creases nervousness  and  hypertension  on 
the  part  of  employees.  It  discriminates 
against  the  dedicated  and  accurate  older 
or  handicapped  employees  because  they 
cannot  maintain  speed  standards  And 
it  weakens  the  high  morale  and  deep 
pride  of  workers  throufejhout  tiie  postal 
system. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  all  this — that 
it  is  inefficient,  that  it  is  inhuman,  that 
it  is  opposed  by  every  participating  em- 
ployee organization,  and  tiiat  it  is  op- 
posed by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  In 
the  light  of  all  this,  how  can  we  fail  to 
act  now  to  eliminate  It? 

The  answer  is  simple:  we  cannot.  We 
cannot  fail  our  obligation  to  the  loyal 
postal  workers  of  this  country  to  remove 
this  curse  from  their  working  life  The 
case  Is  clear  and  simple  Our  course  of 
action  is  sharply  defined.  Let's  remove 
the  bludgeon  of  work  measurement  from 
the  post  office's  bag  of  management 
tools. 


ABOLISH     THE    CUIOELINI 


Mr  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  work  measurement  system  in 
the  Post  Office  Department  commonly 
called  the  guide-lines  system,  is  an  af- 
front to  the  dignity  of  the  postal  employ- 
ees. It  is  a  .system  which  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  human  clement  and  the 
morale  of  the  employees  has  suffered 
accordingly. 

The  Department  claims  it  would  have 
to  spend  $100  million  more  a  year  if  the 
work  measurement  system  were  elimi- 
nated     Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that. 

Moreover,  this  system,  like  all  work 
measurement  systems,  fails  to  take  into 
account  the  individual  differences  of 
workers.  The  assumption  that  there  is 
one  best  way  for  all  workers  to  perform 
a  task  is  fallacious  and  I  strongly  urge 
that  this  system  be  dispensed  with  Im- 
mediately. 

I  join  with  my  many  colleagues  in  urg- 
ing passage  of  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  measuring  devices  in  the  postal  serv- 
ices. I  have  introduced  H  R.  7609  to 
accomplish  this  and  I  hope  that  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  will 
take  immediate  action  on  the  bill. 


MEDICARE  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
LiBONATii.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Burton  1  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
iiiy  remarks  and  include  tables  and 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's medical  care  for  the  aged 
bill,  more  commonly  referred  to  as  medi- 
care, has  caused  considerable  con- 
troversy. Many  of  us  are  convinced 
that  the  proposal  to  provide  hospitaliza- 
tion insurance  through  the  social  secu- 
rity .system  is  either  politically  moti- 
vated, designed  wholly  to  appeal  to  the 
17 '2  million  voters  over  the  age  of  65: 
or  it  IS  a  deliberate  and  calculated  plan 
to  put  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  med- 
ical business  one  step  at  a  time.  The 
ultimate  objective  is  to  bring  all  phases 
of  medical  and  dental  care  under  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  administered 
under  the  social  security  system;  or  a 
combination  of  the  two. 

These  conclusions  seem  to  be  sup- 
ported by  examining  the  President's 
message,  the  proposed  legislation,  and 
the  statistics  which  were  gathered  from 
several  other  sources. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congre.ss  on  the 
21st  of  February  1963,  the  President 
clearly  pointed  out  the  problems  of  the 
aged,  stating: 

We  have  more  senior  citizens  than  any 
time  in  our  history. 


1963 
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Life  expectancy  of  49  years  In  1900  baa 
Increased  to  70  years  in  1963. 

Average  annual  income  received  by  aged 

couples  Is  half  that  of  the  younger  two-per- 
son families. 

Senior  citizens  are  sick  more  frequently 
and  for  more  prolonged  periods  than  the 
rest  of  the  population. 


cated  that  only  half  of  them  feel  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  any  re- 
sponsibility In  the  matter,  and  the  large 
percentage  of  those  who  recognize  a 
aovemmei>t  responsibility  prefer  a  vol- 
untary program  or  tax  relief  as  an  in- 
centive to  provide  private  insurance. 

In  approximately  14,000  replies,  less 
than  half  of  those  responding  felt  that 
the  Federal  Government  had  any  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  medical  assistance 
to  persons  over  65.  Those  that  recog- 
nized a  goverrunent  responsibility  pre- 
ferred a  voluntary  program  or  tax  relief 
as  an  incentive  to  provide  private  cover- 
age. Of  the  45.5  percent  who  felt  that 
the  Federal  Government  had  a  respon- 
sibility, 39  percent  favored  the  Kerr-Mills 
program,  23  percent  favored  the  medi- 
care program,  and  the  rest  favored  the 
tax  incentive  type  programs — source: 
Biirton  Survey  conducted  in  March, 
April,  and  May,  1963,  throughout  25 
coimties  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. State  of  Utah. 

Certainly  the  next  most  pertinent  ques- 
tion relates  to  the  medical  needs  of  the 
persons  concerned,  together  with  an 
analysis  of  the  economic  and  financial 
status  of  these  same  people,  with  special 
attention  focused  on  their  ability  to  pay 
for  these  services  when  needed.  The 
President,  and  other  proponents  of  medi- 
care, considered  only  two  factors.  First. 
that  the  medical  needs  of  the  aged  are 
greater;  and  second,  that  their  income 


Cost  of  hospital  care  has  risen  much 
fiisier  than  the  retired  workers'  ability  to 
pay  for  that  service. 

All  the  foregoing  generalizations  are 
true  Many  of  our  elderly  people  are  in 
a  difficult  spot  and  need  assistance.  Of 
the  two  conclusions  drawn  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  foregoing  generalizations, 
I  believe  only  the  first  is  justified. 

His  first: 

All  levels  of  government  have  the  responsi- 
bility, In  cooperation  with  private  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals,  to  act  vigorously  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  our  aged. 

Is  one  with  which  I  agree.  The  sole 
responsibility  is  not  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

His  second: 

Hospital  Insurance  for  our  older  citizens 
on  social  security  offers  a  reasonable  and 
practical  solution  to  a  critical  problem.  •  •  • 
It  Is  based  on  the  fundamental  premise  that 
contributions  during  the  working  years, 
matched  by  employers'  contributions,  should 
enable  people  to  prepay  and  build  earned 
rights  and  benefits  to  safeguard  them  in  their 
old  age. 

is  smaller.     I  respectfully  submit  that 

This  implies  that  the  social  security     there  are  numerous  other  considerations, 
system  is  the  most  desirable  means  by     including  (a)  employment  status,  (b)  in- 
which   prepaid   and  earned  rights  and     ^fy^^^   (p)  assets.  <d)  debt,  (e>  insurance 
benefits  can  be  acquired — which  is  not     coverage. 
the  case.  j^^  ^^  consider  these  factors  in  the 

Elxtensive  research  has  led  me  to  four     Q^der  listed, 
general  conclusions,  which  I  am  con- 
vinced are  supported  by  the  facts  rather  *'  *^'^°^^^^-'  status 
than  political  considerations.                           The  following  table  contains  informa- 

First.  The  proposed  plan  neglects  to  tion  taken  from  official  Bureau  of  the 
consider  the  individual,  completely  dls-  Census  publications.  These  figures  point 
regards  his  needs,  desires,  and  ability  out  very  vividly  that  there  are  large  num- 
to  provide  his  own  hospitalization  or  any  bers  of  our  senior  citizens  that  are 
arrangements  previously  made  in  this  physically  capable  of  supporting  them- 
regard.  selves  and  assuming  the  responsibility 

Second.  The  medicare  program  can-     for  their  own  welfare,  and  who  have  the 
not  and  will  not  provide  adequate  med-     desiretodo  just  that: 
ical  assistance  where  it  is  needed  the 
most.  Tablx  1. — Employment  status  by  age  and 

Third.  The  problem  cited  by  the  Pres-  *^^'  ^^^° 

ident  Is  transitional  and  the  solution  is 
now  within  sight. 

Fourth.  There  are  other  proposed  pro-           Age 
grams  and  plans  that  offer  greater  po- 
tential for  solving  the  medical  problems 
of  the  aged.    These  programs  will  give     """ 
more   assistance   to  more  people,  with     ^ - 

less   cost.  «7'.V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

The  following  data  and  information     ^ 

support  these  conclusions:  To'toY*"'." 

7510  79 

I.     THE  PROPOSAL  DOES  NOT  CONSIOEB  THX  80  tO  84 

INDIVIDOAL  85  and  over 

To  justify  the  existence  of  a  medical       Total 

a.ssistance  program  for  a  limited  num-     

ber    or    special    group   of    American   Citi-  Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census  SupplomontarjRei^orts, 

Zt-ns.    we   must    take    into  account   all  of      1«<»  Census  of  Population;  PuMW'';^  '-y  ]\-^-  I^'-Pafl- 
,,  ^.  .  jj         ii  >  ment  of  Commerc*',  Bureau  of  the  C  ensus,  Dec.  21, 1962, 

the   pertinent   considerations.     Among  pc(8i)-35. 

\  he  most  Important  is  the  desires  of  the 

uidividuals  concerned.     A  solicited  re-  The  report  clearly  shows  that  there 

sponse  from  my  constituents  has  indi-  are  large  numbers  of  the  elderly  em- 


Miile 


Female 


Employeti  Eniploye<l  Eiiiploytxl  Emiiloyeil 
full  time   part  time'  full  time  ipart  time 


242,  124 
184,514 
161,  30f) 
126.  8fi2 
110,706 
345,  4S0 
134.  677 
35,  374 
11.123 


1,3.52,165 


65, 
63. 
63, 
56, 
53, 
203, 
95, 
29, 
9, 


857 
034 
25.S 
237 
4H0 
24.5 
191 
418 
184 


638,901 


.S3,  802 

IV4,  3s> 
57,  ."1(17 
44,88fi 
39,  568 
114,  25<'. 
43,  12t; 
12,410 

5,  o;«) 


51,541 
44,  742 
42.  220 
3«),  213 
32,863 
KM.  152 
39.041 
10,603 
3,557 


464,5173 


364.932 


ployed  on  a  full  or  part  time  basis.  In 
fact,  nearly  two  million  are  employed 
full  time  and  over  one  million  part  time, 
for  a  total  of  three  million  employed  full 
or  part  time.  Those  persons  working 
full  time  are  receiving  good  wages,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
cannot  meet  their  own  hospital  expenses 
as  well  as  the  younger  persons.  Note  that 
345.000  males  between  70  and  74  are  em- 
ployed full  or  part  time;  35,000  males  be- 
tween 80  and  84  are  employed  full  or  part 
time,  and  even  11,000  males  over  the  age 
of  85  are  employed. 

B.    INCOME 

Income  of  the  senior  citizen  is  neces- 
sarily another  area  of  consideration. 
Table  2  represents  the  most  recent  data 
available  on  disposable  income.  A  study 
of  this  information  will  lead  objective 
observers  to  conclude  that  there  are 
large  numbers  of  the  elderly  who  very 
obviously  cannot  expend  large  sums  of 
money  for  hospitalization  or  medical 
care.  However,  the  same  table  indicates 
that  there  are  many  who  do  not  need  the 
assistance.  Nearly  30  percent  of  them 
make  in  excess  of  $3,000  a  year  after 
Federal  income  taxes.  Remember  table 
2  relates  only  to  disposable  income.  You 
will  observe  in  table  3  that  48  percent 
of  all  families  with  the  head  65  years  of 
age  or  over  make  $3,000  or  more,  with 
36.1  percent  making  $4,000  or  more. 

Table  2. — Disposable  incom.e  ^  by  age  of  head 
of  spending  unit,  1961 

IPereentape  (i).«trit)utlon  of  .spending  units] 


Age  of  head  of  spending  unit 


Di-jio.viliU'  iiu-omc 

1               1 
35  to  44  45  to  54  55  to  64 

1               1 

65  and 
over 

I'luier  $3.(X)0 

14 
25 
33 

28 

22 
21 
27 
30 

34 
28 
22 
16 

71 

$3,000  to  $4.999 

$5,000  to  $7.499 

$7, .500  and  over 

19 
4 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

'  .-^iM-ndinE  unit  annual  income  minus  Federal  income 
ta\e>-. 

Source  rniviTsity  of  Michigan  Survey  Ris4:irch 
enter,  1962  Survey  of  Consumer  Finances  (news 
r.'li'a.<e,  (Ht.  24,  1962i. 

Proponents  of  medicare  have  consist- 
ently referred  to  median  income  in 
stating  their  case  for  hospital  care  for 
the  aged  through  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. In  so  doing,  they  use  the  figure  of 
approximately  $1,200  as  the  median  in- 
come. This  is  grossly  misleading,  since 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  its  current 
population  reports  shows  the  median 
male  income  to  be  $1,758,  and  the  median 
female  income  to  be  $854.  This  may 
very  well  average  $1,200.  But  72.9  per- 
cent of  all  families  with  the  head  of  the 
family  65  years  of  age  or  over  are  two- 
person  families,  with  the  family  median 
income  $2,530  a  year.  See  table  3.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  where  the 
size  of  the  family  increases,  and  the 
family  head  is  over  65,  the  median  in- 
come also  increases,  and  compares  fa- 
vorably with  the  younger  families . 
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Table   3.  —  M    'ley  inromt  of  fannit^s^— Distribution  li  ai'ut    'il  an  I  agf    l^i^^>0 
[Nnnin«tltutiun.U  PupuUtlon  u(  Ihf  rnit<sl  .■^tuti'cl 


August  20 


W.  futiiilii'S 

FrnmOlM  oootalnlnf  ipwtflrd  ntimber  of  membera 

Munry  lo<r«ia*  riaa 

Two 

Thru 

Four 

Five  or  more 

llrwl 

llea-l  M 

Ilrad  ^'>5 
ftfld  over 

uu<Jer  65 

llra.1  M 
anU  over 

Hpml 
uiiiier  65 

II.  i.l  IV, 
ui)<J  <n  er 

11,  ..1 
Uiiilt-r  Im 

Tut*l    

100.0 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

I'mlrr  t2,000  .       

31.4 

to.  3 

3S.7 

l&O 

20.  t  1               9. 0  1              17.  6 

6.5 

17.9 

8.9 

rn.ltrll.ooo    

8.2 
10  S 
11.9 

4.4 

2.  H 

a.0 

10  0 
115 
14.2 

7.0 
4.4 
4.6 

8.0 
6  8 
5.4 

3.7 
2  3 
3.0 

7.2 
5.2 
5.2 

2.8 
1  H 
1  tf 

3.6 
9.4 
4  9 

3.9 

»l.lMX)to  11, 4W 

2.4 

ll.VJO  toll,** 

2.6 

t2.ono  to  t3,9W 

32.4 

l&S 

35.  5 

18.8 

28.2 

16. 6                15. 7 

14.5 

20.0 

15.8 

•2.000  to  t2.4«9    

ll.ft 
12.8 

3.5 
3.5 
9.5 

13.7 

9.S 

tt.» 

4.1 

4.2 

Ml5 

^9 

6.6 

1&.7 

S.5 
3.7 
t.4 

7  1 
X9 
5.7 

3.1 
2.6 
8.8 

4.0 

H.0 

8.0 

3.2 

12,300  to  12, «W 

3.4 

|3,()00  to  I3.SAW 

9.2 

$4  000  hhJ  0  \  er              .          

36.1 

73.3 

2&8 

65.1 

51.6 

74.6 

66.6                79.1 

62.0 

75.3 

W000to$4909                       

8.4 

11.3 

8.S 

7.9 

to  8 
25.4 
21.8 
15.  S 

7.9 

9.4 

&6 

11  2 
22.  K 
IM  7 
1-.2.4 

1X1 
15.  • 
14  8 

8.7 

11.5 

8.6 

10  5 
27.6 
24.5 
1R5 

4  9 
19  2 
17.4 
20.5 

III  1 

f^.nOO  to  |ft.9W 

i*.  3 

22.5 

16.6 
33.8 

I'll  .' 

tr.ooo  to  iu,i*yu   .  .                   

21   n 

110,000  in<l  over 

17.0 

Mf^'lion  ifwof"* 

12.897 

2.  S 

100.0 

•S.M>5 

319 

100.0 

t2..'»0 

xo 

ri.9 

(V3I4 

zo 

2«k4 

»4.  122 

3.0 

16.4 

»S.b30 

3.0 

21.6 

16.100 
4.0 
5.1 

16.300 

4  0 

22.9 

55.727 
6.4 
5.6 

t».  iiM 

NtfHU  StZ4*                            -    .    ...... 

I'l  J 

Penent  dlstrihutlon 

39  1 

-Soun-e:    Hun-Mt   of  the   On-tus,   cum-it    [■•'iiui-itimi    niwris:  con.tuiiu-r   incomo,  *tI«'>   P  60,  N'l    37,  •'Income  ol   Kiimilirs  ami  rer»n»  in   the   rnlt<"«l  .^^tiitos    I960," 

Jan.  17,  1962,  aii.l  related  unptil>llslu-<l   laij. 


Availability  of  assets,  and  particularly 
liquid  assets  for  the  pftjrment  of  hospital 
and  medical  expenses,  Is  also  a  pertinent 
factor  in  a  complete  evaluation  of  this 
problem.  Table  4  represents  some  of  the 
most  recent  data  on  this  subject : 

Tablx   4 — Liquid  asaet  holdings^   by   agf   o' 
head  of  spending  unit,  early  1962 

i IVrceauiire  dlstributtoo  o(sp«>ti'li[iv  iiml''! 


Kgr  of  heail  of  ii»'riiiing  unit 


Ll'lUl'l  i'i.'M-t 

huMiiii{s 


VniWr  «li« 

SHX)  to  1999    .    . 

tl.Htm  to  M.wy. 
i;.,i."lOin'l  over. 


35  to  44 

1 

15to.-)» 

1 

36 
36 

22 
6 

31 

2» 

IS 

100 

2» 
•JO 
36 
16 

lOO 

100 

1 

■..•  .ma 

ovvr 


M 
H 
27 
25 


100 


'  Liguid  asset  tioldinits  consist  of  iletKwii--  wiih  i.,iriti.- 


1    V 
\.  »  >  rt- 


savinn  anil  lo:in  a.ssociation«,  crnht  un.'ij 
(.>ovt>rauii-nt  savings  bontia. 

doiirw.  University  of  Michlfiim,  Sur\.  y 
fVnter,  1962  .-^urvry  of  Corisunicr  Kinii.t-  ~ 
lert.v,    Oct     .'4,    196.'). 

Plfty-two  percent  have  $1,000  or  more 
liquid  assets,  and  25  percent  have  SS.OOO 
or  more.  In  the  $5,000  plus  category, 
the  65  and  over  age  group  far  exceeds  the 
younger  age  groups. 

Another  University  of  Michigan  study 
on  asset  ownership  by  heads  of  families, 
and  age  groups,  indicates  that  the  senior 
citizen  groups  compare  very  favorably 
with  all  of  the  other  age  groups  in  the 
ownership  of  corporate  stock  and  in  the 
ownership  of  real  property ;  65  percent  of 
the  spending  units  over  65  own  their  own 
homes ;  more  than  80  percent  of  the  homes 
are  free  of  mortgage  debt;  and  nearly 
half  of  the  homes  are  valued  at  $10,000 
or  more.  In  addition,  21  percent  of  the 
persons  over  65  own  other  real  property. 

D.    DKVr 

Senior  citizens  are  less  burdened  with 
personal  debt  than  the  other  age  groups. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  debt  for 
purchases  on  the  installment  plan. 

Installment  debt  ratio  studies  and 
comparisons  indicate  that  senior  citizens 


have  less  installment  debt  than  the  otiier 
age  group  studied;  84  pt^rcent,  over  65 
have  no  installment  debt,  and  the 
median  debt  of  thcxse  with  m.stallment 
debt  IS  $270,  compared  to  $670  for  the 
groun  35  to  44 — and  this  i.s  a  group  with 
young  children  to  support  and  educate 
The  25-to-34  age  group  has  double  the 
debt  of  the  65  and  older  group 

The  senior  citizen  pays  a  .smalltT  per- 
centage of  his  income  on  iiiiLallment 
debt.  The  18-to-24  Rroup  spend  43  per- 
cent. The  25-to-34  au'p  eroup  spend  43 
percent:  the  35-to-44  aye  group  spend 
37  percent;  the  45-to-54  group  spend  28 
percent:  the  55-to-64  group  spend  18 
percent:  and  the  group  65  and  over  spend 
only  10  percent. 

Although  table  5  is  slitrhtly  outdated, 
I  have  used  it  because  it  repre.senLs  the 
most  recent  information  on  installment 
debt  ratio,  giving  debt  payments  as  per- 
cent of  Income.  The  1962  Survey  of  Con- 
sumer Finances  also  shows  84  percent 
without  installment  debt: 

Table  5 — Ratio  of  annual  in^tallmfnt  de^t 
payment  to  previous  yea'- s  dispoiable  in- 
come, early  I960 

irerivnta?)'  <lii.trilHition  of  s|ifn<lin|;  iinit»| 


Age  of  spenillnit  unit  lM«ad 

n.ht  rmvmrnts  i\s 
l»ri-«-iii  of  income 

18  to 

24 

4« 
5 
5 

14 

20 
4 

4 
1 

25  to 
34 

35  to 
44 

41 

y 
i: 

J5 

10 

1 

(') 

1 

45  to 
.%4 

50 

11 

11 

15 

8 

1 

1 

3 

55  to 
64 

69 
II 

n 

i»nd 
over 

None  (no  debt) 

I  ri'lor  '    ... 

87 

w 

11 

.'4 

14 

2 

1 

2 

84 

,^  to  y         

4 

10  to  ly      

S 

Jt)  to  :»y  

.( 

4<l  to  'M        

1 

ii<)  or  more,     . 

(') 

Ni  t  j^'cvrlilned 

1 

TotrtI   

22 
$540 

lUO      100 

100 

12 

$450 

100 
13 

$380 

1,«> 

M>'.!l.iii  ritlo  of 

■  Ict.tjrv            

Ntfvh  m    trM  of 

■  li'l'tor^ 

n 

$5.-10 

n 

$1.70 

11 
$-.•7(1 

'  Less  than  '  4  of  1  t*rccnt. 

N'lTTf:  — IVtrttl^   inriy   riot   add    to   tntal.<i   1»ecnu«e   of 

r^iiiicl  111.:. 

.■^oiir'T  li«j)  ,~iirvr\  of  lonsiinier  Kiniirces.  Itetiro- 
flm^Nl  liy  I  S.  I.ilif.irv  o(  (  i.nKres..i.  willi  the  (Hruil.s- 
,iori ').'  .--ur^i')  Ke^.iri  h  C'euter,  liiivwsily  o(  .Muhig^iu. 


E        INSlRANt  E      fllVER.M.C 

Private  insurance  coverage  of  all  age 
groups  has  grown'  at  a  fantastic  latt' 
over  the  past  few  decades.  Nearly  all 
hospital  coverage  policies  also  include 
surgical  cosLs,  which  of  course  give 
greater  protection  than  hospital  cover- 
age alone,  as  proposed  under  medicare 
In  fact,  over  90  percent  of  the  per.sons 
with  hospital  insurance  also  have  surgi- 
cal in.surance.  and  over  66  i)ercont  have 
itgular  medical   coverage. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  nearly  all 
of  the  major  Insurance  companies  ex- 
tend coverage  to  the  elderly;  policies 
which  caiTy  over  to  age  65  and  older 
are  now  commonplace.  The  younger 
F)ersons  reaching  age  65  will  be  bringing 
with  them  into  retirement  their  Insur- 
ance coverage.  Many  of  these  policies 
will  be  paid  for  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
eniployer.s. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  May-June 
1960  issue  of  the  "Collective  Bargaining 
Retxirt."  almost  all  union  agreements 
m  the  United  States  now  provide  for  a 
hospital  benefits  program  to  meet  hos- 
pitalization needs  of  workers  and  their 
dependents. 

Projections  are  risky,  and  I  hesitate 
to  project  what  type  and  extent  of  cover- 
age we  can  reasonably  expect  In  5  or  10 
years.  But  a  brief  look  at  past  experi- 
ence should  give  an  indication.  In  1940 
we  had  only  12  million  persons  with  hos- 
pital expense  coverage;  in  just  10  years 
that  coverage  rose  to  77  million:  and  10 
years  later  to  131  million.  The  insur- 
ance coverage  of  the  aged  is  discussed 
in  detail  in  a  later  portion  of  this  paper 
dealins'  with  the  transitional  character 
of  the  problem. 

C  ONt  I.ISION 

After  consideration  of  many  factors 
tliat  have  direct  bearing  on  the  problem 
of  hospital  a.sslstance  for  the  aged,  one 
must  conclude  that  the  needs  of  this 
group  are  far  from  uniform.  Some  are 
\^ell  to  do,  others  very  comfortable,  and 
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some  are  poor,  the  same  as  any  other  age 
group  or  category.  Some  of  these  people 
do  and  wiU  need  help  In  paying  the  cost 
of  hospital  care,  but  as  a  group  their 


status  is  very  much  like  the  other  age 
groups. 

A  brief  look  at  the  net  worth  of  indi- 
viduals by  age  group  is  most  revealing : 


Table  6. — Xet  worth  by  age  groups,  I9-5S 
[I'ercentiipe  distribution  of  spendlnR  units] 


Totul 
Mciiuui.- 


Negative 

}('  to  $«W 
»l,l»KI  to  $4.tf9« 

V'.ix"!  to  $y,y9y 

$|il.l»l)l  to  $'J4.y99 
Jj.'i.iKiO  or  nior< 


^ioiirc'    \.l,ii.t.Ml  frotn  1%.-  Survry  of  Con.sumer  Finances.    Ronroduocd  l.y  V..-^.  Lil.raiy  of  Conpnss,  witli  tlio 
[.  rnii.v-ioii  of  .-^iirv.  y  K.  vurli  C.nt.T,  I  iiivorsily  of  .Michigan. 


Note  that  44  percent  of  the  elderly 
have  a  net  worth  of  $10,000  or  more, 
and  nearly  20  percent  have  a  net  worth 
of  $25,000  or  more,  with  a  median  of 
$8,400. 

One  final  table.  Uble  7,  gives  meaning 
to  all  the  foregoing  discussion  and  says 


more  than  a  thousand  words.  In  spite 
of  all  the  talk  and  all  the  figures  ad- 
vanced by  the  administration  and  the 
proponents  of  medicare,  table  7  indicates 
that  the  aged  have  less  medical  debt 
than  any  of  the  age  groups  as  listed;  90 
percent  have  no  medical  debt. 


In  fairness,  it  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  in  utilizing  this  figure  in  a  com- 
parative study  of  medical  costs  under 
medicare,  it  would  assume  that  all  drugs 
are  administered  outside  the  hospital 
or  nursing  home  and,  if  not,  a  portion  of 
the  drug  cost  should  be  attributed  to  the 
hospital  costs.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  above  chart  does  not  distin- 
guish between  the  medical  expenditure 
of  the  senior  citizen  from  the  younger 
person.  Noth  withstanding,  they  are 
relatively  accurate  as  evidenced  by  table 
9,  which  are  the  figures  used  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  hearings  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
1961.  Note  the  percentage  relationship 
between  the  dollar  distribution  for  the 
total  population  and  the  senior  citizen: 

Per  capita  medical  expenditures:  Amount  by 
private  individuals  by  age  and  type  of 
service,  12-month  period,  1957-58 


T.\Hi.E   7.— Amount  of  medical  debt  by  age  groups 
lI'crceniiiKr  distribution  of  spending  units] 


Amount  of  inr'lii-.il  ililil. 
Lilly  in  lyti^  • 


All  SVs 


Age  of  head  of  spending  unit 


Ih  to  24 


25  to  34 


35  to  44 


Ndli.'   

$1  to  $»y 

%\W  to  $1W 

»joo  to  t4tfy.. 

t.VIO  to  $W0 

$1,000  or  more 

.Not  .i.Mtitiiniri! . 


Tot.iL 


To   ' 
14   I 

V 
1 1 

1 

1 

1(K) 


74 

19 
4 


i-) 


C-) 


66 

21 

.5 

6 

1 
1 


100 


100 


14 

.^ 

4 

1 
1 


100 


4.^  to  .^4 


77 
12 
3 
5 
1 
1 
1 

1(X) 


.v;  to  64 


81 

14 

3 

1 


65  or  over 


90 
6 
1 
1 
1 


100 


100 


1  Debt  nwe.1  to  doctors,  drntistsi,  or  liosi.ilal.<i  which  was  outstanding  ut  time  of  interview,  Januarj-F.'bruary  1962. 
-  Ix\ss  than  '  .1  of  1  i»'rc«'nl. 

Souriv    A.lui.t<>d  fn)in  l«6->  Survey  of  Consumer  Finances.    Reproducd  l.y  l'..'^.  Library  of  Congie.vs,  witli  llie 
1.  rill i,<sion  of  Survry  Ki'.seiirrh  renter,  I  niver.sity  of  Michigan. 


U.  THI  PKOCRAII  CANNOT  AND  WILL  NOT  P«0- 
VIDK  ADEQUATE  ASSISTANCE  WHKU  IT  IS 
NEEDED    THE    MOST 

In  the  first  place,  the  administration's 
propiosal  is  designed  to  provide  payment 
for  "hospital  expenses  only."  It  will  not 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  surgery;  it 
will  not  pay  the  physicians'  fees;  it  will 
not  pay  the  cost  of  medicines  and  drugs 
administered  outside  of  the  hospital  or 
nursing  home;  it  will  not  provide  the 
cost  of  dental  care  or  the  services  of  a 
private  duty  nurse.  The  proposal  is  de- 
signed only  to  give  assistance  for  the  pay- 
ment of  hospital  expenses,  and  it  does 
not  even  pay  all  of  them.     Two  of  the 


three  alternative  plans  have  a  deductible 
provision  whereby  the  patient  must  pay  a 
mtntmiim  deductible  of  $20,  or  $10  per 
day  for  0  days,  or  a  sum  equal  to  2M2 
times  the  per  diem  rate,  which  has  been 
estimated  at  approximately  $90. 

Hospital  expenses  make  up  only  a  part 
of  the  total  medical  expenditure  of  the 
senior  citizen.  We  hear  about  the  needs 
of  the  elderly,  said  that  the  senior  citizen 
pays  more  for  hospital  care  than  the 
younger  person,  on  the  average.  But 
they  neglect  to  say  that  hospital  expenses 
make  up  only  one-third  of  the  average 
total  medical  expenditure  of  the  senior 
citizen. 


Tmii  y    S.      Hi^lnliiitioii  of  the  tnniiciil  rare  dollar:    I'nited  Stalls,  seleclnl  i/iais,   I'l'iS-Hii^ 

(In  oent.s] 


1  \  IK'  of  s<  r\  ice 

1948 

lOBO 

1«55 

1957 

1958 

lU-W 

1960 

Totul 

$1.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

llovpitiil  service.'! 

1  li>  siciiiiis'  ,mTv let's 

M>'ilirines  ami  appliaiiws 

!•■  nti.sts 

\  11  olIliT  Illeilji-.ll  CMv  - 

.24 
.32 
.25 
.12 
.07 

.27 
.30 
.  .'5 
.11 
.07 

.30 
.27 
.25 
.12 
.06 

.27 
.2ti 
.11 
.06 

.2« 
.■2>* 
.26 
.11 
.06 

.29 
.2S 
.26 
.11 
.06 

.30 
.2h 
.2»i 
.10 
.06 

'  Iiictudes  e\i)en.ses  for  |ire|Miyn)ent. 

-  Iiicliides  other  |)roles.sional  «'rvices  and  inirNinp  home  care. 

-v.uice:  Medioil  Ciirr  KinnneiiiK  and  Itiliration,  ii  Source  Hook  of  Data  1961,  iml'lislied  by  Denartiiuiit  ol  Hi  allh, 
1  'luralioil.  and  Wijfiire.  li*i.'. 


T\  |N'  of  xTVii-i 


Total  '.- 

I'liysicians 

Hospitals 

UruRS-.- 

Dentists 

Other  ' 


Per  person  65      Per  person  under 
and  over        |  65 


.Vinount  Percent  Amount  Percent 


34 
22 

21 

16 
7 


$177  t 

100 

$86 

1 

:>ri 

31 

29 

49  1 

28 

19 

42   1 

24 

18 

10 

6 

14 

21    1 

12 

6 

'  Excludes  expenditure  for  nursing  home  care. 

=  Special  nurses  in  hospiul  or  at  home,  optometrists 
and  other  health  personnel,  eyeglasses  and  other  appli- 
ance.s,  ambulance  fees,  nonhospiUl  diagnostic  i>ro- 
ccdures. 

Source:  "The  Health  Cnre  of  the  Aged,"  published  in 
1962  )iy  the  Divi.sion  of  I'ropram  Research.  Social  Secu- 
rity .^dmini.stralion,  Dt'imrtnieiit  of  Health,  Educiition, 
anil  Welfare. 

Although  table  9  is  somewhat  out- 
dated— 1957-58 — let  us  assume  that  the 
$177  represents  the  yearly  medical  ex- 
pense for  a  given  family,  with  the  head 
over  65  years  of  age,  and  assume  that 
he  spent  only  1  or  2  days  in  the  hospital 
and,  therefore,  paid  the  minimum  de- 
ductible under  the  medicare  plan,  $20. 

The  CJovernment  would  pay  the  $49 
hospital  cost,  less  the  deductible  of  $20 
or  $29. 

The  patient  will  pay: 

Physicians SSS 

Drugs 42 

Dentists 10 

Other 21 

Deductible 20 


Total 148 

Therefore,  the  patient  pays  $148  and 
the  Grovemment  contributes  $29  for  the 
hospital  services. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Myers,  Chief  Actuary 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  indicated  to  me  that  the 
figure  of  $177  is  outdated  and  that  al- 
though an  exact  figure  has  not  been  de- 
termined, it  is  estimated  at  closer  to 
$315.  Let  us  look  at  an  average  case 
wherein  the  patient  is  over  65  and  spends 
the  $315  in  the  year,  using  the  same  per- 
centage breakdown : 

HospiUl   expenses    (30   percent   of 

$315) S94.50 

Doctors'  bills  (28  percent  of  $316)-     88.20 

Medicines  and  drugs  (26  percent  of 

$315) 81.90 

Dentists    (10  percent   of  $818) 31.50 

Other   (6  percent  of  $315) 18.90 

Total 815.00 
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Again.  If  we  um  the  minimum  deducti- 
ble of  $20.  the  Oovenunent  will  pay  the 
total  hospital  bin  of  $M.50.  less  the  $20 
deductible,  or  •  grand  total  of  $74.50 
of  the  yearly  medleal  expenditure.  The 
paUent  will  paj  $240^.  The  Oovern- 
ment'8  contribution  to  this  senior  citi- 
zen with  a  fairly  lane  medical  expendi- 
ture ts  leas  than  2ft  percent. 

If  the  senior  citizen  unfortunately 
suffers  a  prolonced  Illness  during  the 
year  and  the  total  yearly  medical  cost  is 
$1,000.  the  average  dollar  breakdown  will 
be  as  follows : 

Hosplt&l     exp«]iSM      (SO     percent     of 

•  1.000). - «300 

Doctors'  bUU  (ae  psreent  of  Sl.OOO)  . .  280 
liMllciBM  and   Aivm    (M  percent   of 

•1.000) 2*0 

Dentlata   (10  percent  of  •1.000) 100 

Other  (6  percent  of  •  1.000) 60 


Total 1.000 

The  hospital  expenses  are  $300 — less 
the  deductible  of  $50.  or  5  days  In  the 
hospital — leaving  the  Oovemment  con- 
tribution at  the  sum  of  $250.  The 
patient  will  pay  the  entire  balance  oX 
$750. 

These  examples,  although  hypo- 
thetical, point  out  clearly  that  the 
amount  of  assistance  given  by  the  medi- 
care program  would  be  relatively  small 
and  In  msuiy  cases  highly  Insignificant. 
Surely  If  the  patient  Is  unable  to  pay  the 
$250.  he  is  unable  to  pay  the  $750  and. 
therefore,  would  have  to  rely  upon  his 
family,  friends,  public  assistance  pro- 
grams on  the  State  or  local  level,  or  on 
outright  charity. 

The  President  said  in  his  message  to 
the  Congress  on  the  21st  of  February 
1963: 

Let  me  make  clear  my  belief  that  public 
iiTT'g**"^'^  grants  foe  medical  care  would  atlll 
be  aeceaeary  to  supplement  the  proposed 
kasta  hospitalisation  program  under  aocial 
•ecurlty. 

And  he  further  admitted  that  public 
efforts  by  the  kwal  communities  and 
States  would  also  have  to  be  made,  and 
that  these  efforts  would  be  primary. 

The  proponents  of  the  program  know 
this,  but  they  continue  to  represent 
themselves  to  the  aged  as  their  cham- 
pions, and  charge  those  that  disagree  as 
hardhearted.  seUlah  or  unsympathetic 
to  the  needs  of  the  aged.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  some  of  the  aged  are  misled 
as  to  the  actual  benefits  that  would  be 
available  under  the  medicare  plan.  Pro- 
ponents who  fall  to  make  known  the  ex- 
tent of  the  benefits  do  a  great  disservice 
to  the  aged,  and  the  country  as  well. 

The  foregoing  facts  and  information 
have  prompted  my  criticism  that  the 
program  Is  politically  motivated.  It  will 
not  do  the  Job  that  proponents  claim 
must  be  done. 

There  is  also  some  speculation,  and 
with  reasonable  foimdatlon.  that  the 
proponents  of  medicare  know  these 
shortcomings  and  will  rely  on  them  In 
the  years  to  come  to  expand  the  program 
to  cover  doctors'  fees,  drugs,  dentists' 
fees,  and.  before  loDg.  their  objective  will 
be  met — the  Ooremment  will  provide  all 
medical  beneflte. 


m.  Tm  paoBLZM  crrco   rr  thx  niEsiDENT  is 

T»ANSmONAL     AND     THi;     SOLVTION     IS     HOW 
WITHIM    SICHT 

Individual  needs  and  abilities  have 
already  been  examined,  and  It  has  been 
concluded  that  there  are  many  of  the 
17 '2  million  senior  citizens  who  do  not 
need  or  want  medicare  or  Government 
paid  hospitalization  insurance  But  in 
addition  to  them.  I  have  charged  that  the 
problem  and  need  for  hospitalization  in- 
surance is  transitory,  implyinR  that  the 
problem  is  well  on  the  way  Lo  solution 
through  other  devices  or  mean.s — which  I 
sincerely  believe  to  be  the  case. 

To  begin  with,  the  group  over  65  is  a 
very  dynamic  one.  The  Census  Bureau 
tells  us  that  Americans  reach  the  age  65 
at  the  rate  of  1.3  million  per  year.  The 
mortality  rate  of  persons  over  65  is  1  mil- 
lion per  year.  Although  the  mortahty 
rate  is  high,  the  size  of  the  group  is  ever 
increasing  and.  therefore,  to  properly 
analyze  the  membership  in  regard  to 
their  medical  needs,  we  must  also  con- 
sider the  younger  persons  now  reaching 
or  approaching  age  65 

Of  the  17 '2  million  senior  citizens,  3 
million  are  employed  full  or  part  time; 
14  million  have  money  incomes:  70  per- 
cent have  liquid  assets;  50  percent  have 
liquid  swsets  of  $1,000  or  more;  22  per- 
cent have  liquid  assets  of  $5,000  or  more: 
65  percent  own  their  own  homes:  and  21 
percent  have  real  estate  In  addition  to 
their  homes.  I  think  it  highly  unlikely 
that  all  these  people  have  neglected  to 
provide  for  the  cost  of  hospitalization,  in 
the  event  they  require  it.  Certainly 
many  of  them  have — and  many  of  the 
families  of  these  people  have  made  ar- 
rangements to  assist  their  parents  when 
the  need  comes.    This  is  as  it  should  be 

The  following  table  very  clearly  indi- 
cates that  sizable  percentages  of  our  sen- 
ior citizens  have  hospitalization  insur- 
ance, and  what  Is  even  more  significant 
is  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  those  with 
hospital  insurance  also  have  surgical  in- 
surance and.  therefore,  are  entitled  to 
benefits  not  contemplated  under  medi- 
care, and  for  which  no  provisions  have 
been  made. 


Percent  distribution  of  persons  according  to 
whether  they  had  hosjntal  and  turgical 
insurance,  and  type  of  \nsur\ng  organiza' 
tion  by  sex  and  age  United  States,  July- 
December  19  59 


■Kgf.  in.«iinun'>-  'UHliis.anil 

Both 

.*•»<>« 

|\1H'  ii(  itisiirutin'  orga- 

iii/.iiiiiii 

Hospital 
Insurant* 

Piintl.-al 
Insurance 

1  t  KXINS  WITH  INSl  BANCiL 
Ml  agM 

67.1 

(.'J  0 

Ot..  14    

ae.5 

63.4 

n.n 

74.5 
74.4 
(>7  3 
S3  3 
33.5 

62  4 

im..:j4 

5^.H 

.;.■.  [•rn 

tw  :< 

XS  to  t4 

6«  7 

4.^  l«)  S4 

67. !« 

■..•.  loM 

h">l0  74 

44  : 

:*+ — 

2.<  1. 

SoiirtT  ".Mi-dicAl  Carr  Km nu  nic  itnd  I'tilizatlon, 
s.iurcr  B'N->k  of  Dati  throuith  1W>I,  prepared  liy  ihr 
I  It  .tilb  K>  1)111  ■iiiK'n  liritiirh  ut  the  1  )ivi.M"Ii  uU  hiiiiiiliiliIv 
II.  iillh  .■-.■rviii-*.  I  >r|itirtini-iii  nf  llr:ilth.  Kliu-  itioti  up  I 
Wilfurtv  luul  iiiililb.h<'d  In  lW"v2.  Thk-  iK.rtioii  of  thf 
H»ir\ij  »a.N  takiii  (ruin  (1    W>»,  U»l>lr  >yi. 

Admittedly  the  above  figure  is  some- 
what outdated.  However,  this  meaixs 
only  that  the  figures  are  too  conserva- 
tive and  more  recent  data  will  show  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  aged  with  in- 
surance as  well  as  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  younger  persons  with  both  hospital 
and  surgical  insurance. 

A  quick  glance  at  the  coverage  for 
some  of  the  younger  groups  will  reveal 
the  fact  that  nearly  75  percent  of  some 
of  the  groups  have  hospital  insurance, 
and  nearly  70  percent  of  these  same 
groups  have  surgical  insurance.  Surely 
these  people  do  not  need  or  want  medi- 
care— they  already  have  a  far  better  pro- 
gram than  is  offered  by  medicare. 

The  most  significant  single  factor 
prompting  my  charge  that  the  problem  is 
transitional  is  the  tremendous  increase 
in  the  number  of  persons  covered  with 
hospital  insurance  in  the  past  two 
decades. 

The  strongest  supporters  of  medicare 
argue  that  private  insurance  has  not  met 
and  cannot  now  meet  the  needs  of  our 
people.  In  rebuttal,  I  offer  the  following 
table: 


\uml>er  of  people  pnytnleii  for  Ko-ipital.  furgiifjl.  regular,  ant!  rtuijnr  mrdtrn}  iip'nue,  los' 
of  mronte,  and  percent  nf  pemons  u-ith  hoKpitnl  xn'^nriince  who  also  hare  fu^girnl 
insurance  and  regular  meilnal  insurance:    I'nxled  States,  selected  years,  19^0  fiO  ' 


Ye» 


1940     

11*46 

IWO 

19M 

ItfSft 

1W7 

19fiH   

ltt«( 

lueo 


T>  (»■  of  |ir'>ti-<t;..ri  'in  fh'>usnn'l>) 


TTospital 


Suruk-al 
p\l>eDse 


12.312 
32.(Wt 

7fi.ta« 

107.  ««.' 

n.v»4* 

1.' 1.43-2 

la,  a3« 

irr.  nge 

131.  Wi'J 


5,350 

IJ,  H«0 

54.  l.VJ 

91 ,  WT 

101.  3» 

KM.  931 

1 1 1 . 435 

MR.  W44 

l.'!.(H.S 


ReKular 
ni)-dicul 
eijiense 


3.  nrm 

4.713 

Jl..'*9 

M.  .soe 

M.HWI 
71. M3 

7.1.  :w< 

K2.  «!.■> 
H7  .Ml 


nirilaal 
ex|>ruse 


5,  J41 

R.  M7R 
13.  MJ 
17  375 
21.H.V) 

■J7.  44X 


Of 

Inouitie 


Perrpnt  of  pw-sons  '.vitli 

hfwplt  U  in.<nr  mii  »li" 
al«  have  - 


(') 

(') 

37. 

793 

39. 

M3 

41.»>M 
4J.  939 
41.  H7(» 
4.1.  1H9 
4J.  4.T«i 


.i! 

iirk'icH 

1 

HI 

uriuic-*'   1 

43. 

5 

44). 

■  1 

70 

7 

^.^ 

4 

ST 

4 

sy 

7 

911. 

fi 

91 

4 

91 

' 

Rpiriil«r 
iiu-<li>  al 

UIMU.ilUV 


.'4 

14 

liH. 

51 

.Vi. 


ti 

o 
.^9  1 

fil  3 
(V4  ). 
(jfi.  3 
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publlsh«d  In  1902. 
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In  1940.  there  were  over  12  million 
persons  covered  with  hospital  Insurance. 
In  10  years,  the  number  had  Jumped  to 
nearly  77  milbon;  and  by  1960,  the  num- 
ber had  again  multiplied  to  over  131  mil- 
lion. More  significant  than  this  Is  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  persons  with 
uigical  insurance  has  made  even  blg- 
t;er  strides.  In  1960,  over  90  percent  of 
the  persons  with  hospital  Insurance  also 
liad  surgical  Insurance  coverage.  Our 
total  population  in  1960  was  approxi- 
mately 180  million,  out  of  which  131 
million  had  coverage.  This  Is  a  substan- 
tial percent  of  coverage. 

These  statistics  indicate  to  me  that 
private  enterprise,  linked  with  individual 
responsibility,  will — given  time  and  the 
opportunity— solve  whatever  problem 
does  remain.  This  presupposes,  of 
course,  that  we  can  prevent  Federal  In- 
tervention In  this  area  of  American  med- 
icine. 

THERE  ABE  OTHEB  PROPOSED  PSOOaAMS  AKD 
PLANS  THAT  OfTER  GREATER  POTENTIAL  FOB 
SOLVING  THE  MEOICAI,  PROBLEMS  OF  TH« 
.*l.ED  AND  THESE  PROGRAMS  WILL  GIVE  MORE 
ASSISTANCE  TO  MORE  PEOPLE,  WITH  LESS  COST 

Since  medicare  is  limited  to  the  pay- 
ment of  hospital  expenses  only,  any  In- 
surance program  designed  to  provide  for 
other  medical  expenses  and  drugs  neces- 
sarily offers  greater  protection  to  the  pa- 
tient. If  broad  voluntary  medical  In- 
surance can  be  purchased,  this  Is  by  far 
the  best  solution  to  the  problem.  The 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
can  best  meet  their  responsibilities  by 
Initiation  of  programs  which  encourage 
incentive,  and  even  assistance  to  the  pa- 
tient for  the  purchase  of  his  own  broad 
medical  insurance  coverage. 

The  1962  University  of  Michigan  Sur- 
vey of  Consumer  Finances  reports  that 
57  percent  of  the  persons  over  65  had  no 
medical  expense  in  1961.  Of  the  43  per- 
cent that  reported  medical  expenditures 
in  1961,  nearly  all  reported  expenditures 
for  doctor  bills  and  drugs.  Less  than 
half  reported  expenditures  for  hospital 
care.  Since  our  aged  Incur  more  doctor 
and  drug  bills  than  hospital  bills,  any 
solution  we  now  seek  should  necessarily 
consider  doctor  and  drug  expenses  as 
well  as  hospital  costs. 

The  general  problem  of  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  has  occupied  the 
minds  and  challenged  the  talents  of 
many  individuals  and  organizations  for 
an  extended  period  of  time.  As  a  result. 
numerous  proposals  have  been  advanced, 
some  of  them  by  Members  of  Congress. 
One  good  proposal,  the  Bow  plan,  au- 
thored by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Representative  Frank  T, 
Bow,  proposes  to  give  taxpayers  a  tax 
credit  for  voluntarily  providing  their 
own  insurance  coverage.  This  is  not  a 
tax  deduction  to  reduce  the  taxable  In- 
come, but  a  credit  against  the  assessed 
tax.  This  same  tax  credit  can  be  given 
to  the  family,  relatives,  or  employees  who 
provide  the  insurance  protection  for  their 
relatives  or  retired  employees.  For  those 
persons  whose  income  Is  low  and  has  no 
tax  liability,  the  Gtovemment  will  Issue 
a  medical  care  Insurance  premium  cer- 


tificate, with  which  the  insurance  can 

The  advantages  of  this  type  program 
are  obvious.  It  protects  against  Govern- 
ment interference  with  th  doctor,  and 
individuals  will  voluntarily  provide  their 
own  coverage — which  will  be  far  better 
coverage  than  medicare.  This  coverage, 
when  combined  with  existing  State  and 
local  programs,  should  offer  adequate 
coverage  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
aged.  Children  who  normally  could  not 
assist  their  aged  parents  will  be  encour- 
aged to  buy  Insurance.  Another  obvious 
advantage  from  the  cost  standpoint  Is 
that  the  cost  ceiling  will  be  fixed.  Rep- 
resentative Bow  proposed  the  credit  fig- 
ure of  $150.  This  means  that  the  cost 
to  the  Oovemment  will  be  $150,  times  the 
number  of  aged  who  qualify,  which 
moneys  will  not  have  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  but  will  represent  cost 
to  the  Government  in  the  form  of  re- 
duction in  tax  revenues. 

Compared  to  the  cost  of  medicare,  this 
is  a  far  more  desirable  approach.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  estimates  the  medicare  cost  at 
$1.1  billion  In  the  first  year,  and  expects 
the  cost  to  double  in  30  years.  Many 
qualified  observers  think  that  this  esti- 
mate is  unreallstlcally  low.  Like  nearly 
all  other  Government  programs,  the 
costs  exceed  the  estimates,  and  the  agen- 
cies are  forced  to  return  to  Congress  to 
ask  for  supplemental  appropriations. 
By  that  time,  there  is  already  so  much 
money  tied  up  in  the  program  that  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  make  the  addi- 
tional money  available. 

Very  recently  we  have  heard  that  the 
social  security  tax  will  have  to  be  in- 
creased to  nearly  10  percent  just  to  meet 
the  present  obligation  of  the  program. 
If  we  add  on  the  additional  burden  of 
medicare,  we  will  soon  find  the  tax  so 
burdensome  that  the  entire  program  will 
collapse  under  its  own  weight,  or  great 
financial  stress  will  be  placed  on  the 
worker  and  employer  Just  to  pay  the  so- 
cial security  tax. 

Even  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  admitted  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  July  1961, 
that  the  social  security  tax  was  near  its 
mjiriftiiitTi     He  stated: 

I,  for  one — and  I  will  say  this  to  you  pub- 
licly— believe  that  there  Is  a  limit  to  how 
far  you  can  go  In  social  security  taxes.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  you  are  coming  to  a  sit- 
uation where  you  cannot  have  much  more  by 
way  (rf  taxes  in  a  social  security  program. 

Even  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfcure  has  admitted  that 
the  total  disbursements  of  the  old  age 
and  survivors  trust  fund  exceeded  the 
total  receipts  by  over  $1  billion.  In  1962 
money  was  available  to  pay  benefits  be- 
cause we  had  a  fairly  large  reserve,  but 
the  demands  upon  the  fund  are  increas- 
ing 80  rapidly  that  it  will  soon  be  de- 
pleted unless  the  revenue  Is  Increased 
by  a  tax  rate  Increase  or  an  increase  in 
the  tax  base.  The  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Ccnnmittee,  very 
recently  introduced  a  bill— HJl.  6688— 
to  strengthen  the  actuarial  status  of  the 
trust  funds  in  the  social  security  pro- 


gram and  to  increase  the  tax  base  upon 
which  the  tax  is  assessed.  This  will  up- 
set the  medicare  plans  because  that  pro- 
posal called  for  this  increase  as  a  means 
of  financing  the  hospital  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  already  we  need  to  utilize  the 
increase  for  present  needs. 

SUMMARY 

The  American  people,  and  particularly 
the  aged,  are  not  completely  informed 
on  medicare.  The  needs  of  the  aged 
have  been  overplayed,  the  value  of  the 
medicare  plan  has  been  grossly  over- 
stated, and  the  people  have  not  been 
fully  informed  of  alternative  proposals. 
My  purpose  in  this  somewhat  extended 
study  h£is  been  to  lay  the  facts  on  the 
table  where  all  can  see  them.  Readers 
will  draw  different  conclusions,  but  the 
most  obvious  conclusion  supports  my 
original  premise  that  the  whole  program 
is  politically  motivated,  designed  to  get 
the  17  V2  million  votes  involved  or  it  is 
a  deliberate  and  calculated  plan  to  get 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  medical 
business  or  it  is  a  combination  of  the  two. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentlemsui  from  Utah  on 
the  obvious  research  that  he  has  done  in 
preparing  the  pap>er  he  has  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  House  today  in  an  objec- 
tive manner.  It  Is  Important  that  we  do 
study  this  problem  from  the  point  of 
view  of  other  than  those  who  usually 
consider  it  from  one  point  of  view  or  the 
other.  Certainly  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  of  the  House  did  not  do  that  and  I  in 
commending  him  would  only  ask  one 
additional  question  to  see  if  his  extensive 
research  has  shed  any  light  thereon. 
That  Is,  the  relatively  sad  fact  that  In- 
fiation  or  defiation  of  the  dollar,  depend- 
ing on  which  view  you  want  to  take,  has 
had  on  the  life  savings,  the  retirement 
fund  or  the  security  that  these  people 
have  laid  up  for  themselves. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  I  appreciate 
his  comments.  Certainly  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  unsalutary  effect  that  in- 
flation has  had  on  those  who  have  fixed 
incomes  and  those  who  set  aside  insur- 
ance for  old  age.  But  we  do  not  have 
any  data  Involved  in  this  study  on  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  one  of  the  greatest  things  that 
we  as  elected  Representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple could  do  for  those  who  characteris- 
tically and  by  precept  and  tradition  in 
our  Nation  have  secured  their  own  fu- 
ture, is  to  quit  washing  the  foundation 
from  beneath  them  by  the  relative  de- 
cline of  that  on  which  they  have  hung 
their  security  on  the  retirement  of  the 
old  which  we  hope  so  much  they  enjoy. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  erudite  statement  and  for  all  of  the 
tables  he  has  Inserted,  which  should  be 
read  and  reviewed  and  considered  by  all 
of  the  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
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"8TU- 
IN  CUBA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ulider 
prevloui  order  of  the  Hoiue,  tbe  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sxlsem]  15 
recocnlzed  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  8ELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  eonaent  to  revise  and  extend 
t\j  remarks  and  tnelude  extraneous 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqaeit  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

B(r.  SELOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
kywlnc  58  American  self-styled  "stu- 
dento"  who  have  been  In  Cuba  have  in- 
dicated they  expect  to  return  to  the 
United  States  In  the  near  future :  Anatole 
Ben  Anton.  Michael  David  Brown, 
Charles  Nicholas  Buchanan,  Lurla  Hu- 
berta  CasteO,  John  BJenry  Coatsworth. 
Wayne  Berkeley  Oombash.  Salvatore  J. 
Cucehlarl.  Robert  Wayne  Davis,  Dorothy 
Mae  Dmfeoti.  Hden  Arlene  Drlggs,  Ste- 
phen B.  Drlcgs.  carol  Beral  Esteves. 
Elena  B.  Plemtaic.  and  Linda  Bonny 
Fleming. 

John  Robert  Olenn.  Elinor  Ruth  Gold- 
stein. Marcus  R.  Oordon.  Marcla  Haag, 
Barry  Hoffman.  Clara  Dee  Jencks.  Clin- 
ton Michael  Jencks,  Eric  Davis  Johnson. 
Robert  Kaffke,  PHer  John  Karman,  Ann 
Oall  KylUniBtad,  James  Lee  Lacy,  Lee 
Levi  Laub.  Jose  Maria  Ltana,  Prances 
Irene  Looe.  and  Fbllllp  Abbott  Luce. 

Aftert  Lasater  Maher,  Stefan  Mar- 
tlnoi.  Mabel  Cynthia  May.  John  MUton. 
Wendle  Soxuko  liikashhna.  Martin  A. 
Ntefdaus.  Elena  Yletorla  Ortiz.  Theodore 
A.  Ostrow.  Larry  Wllford  Phelps,  Cath- 
erine Jo  Prensky,  Don  Ralnman,  Chris- 
tian Lee  Ralsaer.  IHUan  Redfem.  Rich- 
ard D.  Reimann.  and  Joseph  Steven  Rex. 

John  Frederiek  Salter,  Ellen  Irene 
Shamt,  Allan  Crelciiton  Sheffield.  J<rfm 
Raaoer  SherrUl.  Rhoden  Hilton  Smith. 
Patrtda  Ann  Soplak.  Christopher  Todd 
Stoart.  Roger  H.  Tavs,  John  Wayne 
Thomas.  Richard  Tlxime.  Mark  Tlsh- 
man.  Richard  Vales,  and  Carol  Ann  Wil- 


The  59th  American,  Hector  Warren 
Hill,  died  shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
Cuba. 

While  It  is  surprising  that  these  58  are 
returning  from  the  Cuba  they  have  pro- 
claimed in  Castro-apensored  propaganda 
lento  as  aa  Island  paradise  for 
r.  tbelr  return  In  itself  will  be 
a  violation  of  the  lav  governing  the  use 
of  passports.  Froeedurally.  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  will  Invalidate  their  pass- 
ports and  turn  the  flies  over  to  tlie  Jus- 
tice Department  tm  poaslhle  prosecution. 

The  aUdt  trip  to  Cuba  was  an  affair 
well  organised  and  obviously  pre- 
planned by  pnrfessloBBls.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  anaooneed  on  June  26. 
1M3.  that  the  Aaetlcan  studente  had 
been  offered  sOhskdwd  travel  granto 
from  an  agency  of  tbe  Cuban  Oovem- 
ment— VWeratliDB  of  OalfSiSity  Studente 
in  Havana — for  txatsd  to  Cuba  during 
July  of  IMS. 

This  is  not  to  assert  that  an  the  stu- 
dente can  be  so  eatagoriasd.  Rather  it 
is  to  assert  that  previous  examples  of 
professional  subverrion  and  doctrinaire 
tactics  of  Cuba  made  It  unlikely  that 


the  group  is  a  typical  group  of  American 
students. 

If  the  students  were  ignorant  of  the 
law  prohlUtlng  Cuban  travel  without  the 
proper  visa  before  leaving,  they  were 
soon  enlightened.  No  less  than  four 
times  during  their  trip — at  Paris,  Lon- 
don, Fragile,  and  Amsterdam — the  stu- 
dente were  confronted  with  written 
stetemente  and  oral  presentetlons  by 
Department  of  State  ofQclals.  The  De- 
partment warned  them  that  travel  to 
Cuba  by  a  U.S.  citizen  without  a  passport 
specifically  validated  by  the  SUte  Ete- 
partment  for  that  purpose  constituted 
a  violation  of  the  travel  control  law  and 
regulations — title  8  United  States  Code. 
secUon  1185:  UUe  22  Code  of  Federal 
Regiilations.  section  53.3.  It  was 
stressed  that  a  willful  violation  of  this 
law  was  punishable  by  a  maximum  of  a 
$5,000  fine  and/or  5  years'  Imprisonment. 

In  March,  after  extensive  hearings,  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  released 
evidence  that  Cuba  serves  as  an  Indoctri- 
nation and  staging  area  for  a  wave  of 
Communist  sabotege  and  subversion. 
The  subcommittee — and  later  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  Stetes — recom- 
mended that  all  Western  Hemisphere 
countries  forbid  travel  to  this  hem- 
isphere's beachhead  of  communism. 
Also  this  spring,  the  Central  American 
heads  of  stete  Joined  with  President 
Kennedy  at  their  meeting  in  Costa  Rica 
in  agreeing  to  curtail  Communist  trafDc 
and  funds  from  Cuba  to  other  nations  of 
the  hemisphere. 

It  may  prove  difficult,  however,  for  the 
United  Stetes  to  influence  other  govern - 
mente  to  enact  bans  on  Cxiban  travel  If 
our  own  restrictions  are  not  adequately 
enforced.  The  language  of  our  law  is 
clear,  and  under  this  law  each  student 
upon  his  return  to  the  United  SUtes  can 
be  punished  by  Imprisonment  or  fines,  or 
both. 

These  students,  in  my  opinion,  should 
be  prosecuted  for  what  they  were  clearly 
warned  would  be  a  violation  of  our  laws. 
Failure  to  prosecute  would  not  only  lead 
to  similar  tripe  to  Cuba  planned  by  pro- 
Castro  organizations,  but  our  efforts  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  other  Latin 
American  countries  to  fight  Communist 
subversion  and  infiltration  would  be 
greatly  hampered. 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  grranted  to : 

Mr.  Ellsworth  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hallsck)  for  today  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  ORANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Sblbkx,  for  5  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Dnrr  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
BB>T)  for  M  minutes,  on  August  21,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
chide  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  ASHBSOOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
FiMDLZT)  for  30  minutes,  today. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congrxssional 
RzcoHD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HosMZK  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  RoGEiis  of  Texas  and  to  Include  a 
speech  by  the  Honorable  Wayhx  Aspi- 
NALL.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives.  before  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

Mr.  MtTKPHY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  in  his  remarlts 
made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  H.R. 
7885. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  PowxLL. 

Mr.  Pascxll  in  two  instences. 

Mr.  DzKT. 
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BILLS   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H  R  387a.  An  act  to  Increaae  the  lending 
auUiorlty  of  tbe  Kxport-Import  Bank  or 
Washington,  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  the  Kxport-Import  Bank  at  Washing- 
ton may  exerclae  Ita  function*,  and  tar  other 
purpoaes. 

HR.  8177.  An  act  to  provide  for  Increased 
Federal  Oovernment  participation  In  meeting 
the  coeta  of  maintaining  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal City  and  to  authorise  Federal  loans  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  capital  Improve- 
ment  programs;   and 

HA.  70i3.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1031.  to  provide  that  certain  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of 
the  United  States.  Inc..  shall  be  printed  as 
a  House  document,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  17  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  August  21,  1963.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  teble  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1138.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  (he  United  States:  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  unnecessary  depot  handling 
and  transportation  costs  of  supply  Items  by 
the  Federal  Supply  Service  at  selected  re- 
gional otBces  at  the  Oeneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration: to  tbs  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  OperaUons. 

1139.  A  letter  from  the  Cknunlssloner,  Im- 
mlgraUon  and  Naturalization  Servloe.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  whleh  this  Service 
has  approved  according  the  beneficiaries  of 


such  petitions  first  preference  classification, 
pursuant  to  section  204(c)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Ctimmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   BECKWORTH: 

H  R.  8157.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  62  to  55 
the  age  at  which  a  woman  otherwise  qualified 
may  become  entitled  to  widow's  insurance 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  BETTS: 

HR  8158  A  bill  to  amend  title  I,  "Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  as  Amended  by  the  Tariff  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1962, "  to  correct  certain 
Inequities  In  the  classification  and  duty 
provided  for  certain  aluminum  products  and 
television  picture  tubes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  HARRISON: 

HR.  8159.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Big  Horn  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York : 

H  R  8180  A  bin  to  prohibit  transportation 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  articles 
to  or  from  the  United  States  aboard  certain 
foreign  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois: 

HR    8161    A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  OLJSEN  of  Montana: 

H  R     8162.    A    bill    to    increase    annuities 

payable  to  certain  annuitants  from  the  civil 

service  retirement  and  disability  fund;  to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 

HR.  8163.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4339  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr    SCHNEEBELI: 

HR.  8164  A  bin  to  amend  title  I.  "Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  Amended  by  the  Tariff  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1962,"  to  correct  certain  In- 
equities In  the  classification  and  duty  pro- 
vided for  certain  aluminum  products  and 
television  picture  tubes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SIBAL: 

HR  8165  A  bin  declaring  October  12  to 
be  a  lepil  holiday:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 

H  Jl.  8186.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  grad- 
ual reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of  the 
tax  on  general  telephone  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia : 

HJl.  8167.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  change  the  defini- 
tion of  "conmierce"  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

HJl.  8168.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage 
of  50-cent  pieces  to  help  dramatize  the  prog- 
ress of  the  American  Negro  from  the  time  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  until  the 
present;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York : 

HJt.  8169.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  increased 
tax  Incentives  for  individuals  and  corpKDra- 
tlons  that  manufacture  or  produce  goods 
for  export;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN : 

HJl.  8170.  A  bill  to  prohibit  transportation 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  articles 
to  or  from  the  United  States  aboard  certain 
foreign  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    of    Texas    (by    re- 
quest) : 

H.R.  8171.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  River- 
ton  extension  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin 
project,  to  Include  all  the  Rlverton  reclama- 
tion project  except  the  Muddy  Ridge  area, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TAPT: 

H.R.  8172.  A  bill  to  prohibit  transporta- 
tion in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of 
articles  to  or  from  the  United  States  aboard 
certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

H.R.  8173.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  accept  an  advancement  of 
funds  for  preconstructlon  planning  on  the 
Pour  River  Basins,  Fla.,  fiood  control  project; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAO: 

H.R.  8174.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

HJl.  8175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  In  order  to  exclude  from  the  defini- 
tion of  Interstate  commerce  for  the  purposes 
of  such  act  commerce  directly  between  any 
point  In  a  State  and  any  point  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  and  commerce  between 
points  In  the  same  State  through  such  Con- 
tinental Shelf;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Yorkf 
H.R.  8176.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 

Firearms    Act;    to   the   Committee  on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H.R.  8177.  A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920.  as  amended 
(46  U.S.C.  877),  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  McPADE: 

H.J.  Res.  655.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  undertake  a  fair,  impartial,  and 
controlled  test  of  Krebiozen;  and  directing 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  to  with- 
hold action  on  any  new  drug  application  be- 
fore it  on  Krebiozen  until  the  completion  of 
such  test;  and  authorizing  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  the  sum  of  $250,000;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  212.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  selected  excerpts 
relating  to  the  1963-64  national  college  de- 
bate topic,  compiled  by  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  as 
a  House  document,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  TAPT: 

H.  Res.  498.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Standards;  to  the  Conamittee 
on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HORTCWf : 

H.R.  8178.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlto  Pus- 
taneo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  8179.  A  bill  few  the  relief  of  Dr.  Nuri 
Sagiroglu;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  8180.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucia  A. 
Plocco  and  daughter,  Antonietta  Plocco;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Jiidiciary. 

HR.  8181.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erlka  M. 
Armstrong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  8182.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Josephine 
Rodriguez;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  VAN  PELT: 
H.R.  8183.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ana  Mur- 
gelj;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana : 
H.R.  8184.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blanton  Darbro;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Stere  Trumboll,  Honored  aid  HoaoraUe 
Member  of  the  Fourth  Estate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rr-ORiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Augtist  20,  1963 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  only  a  few  words,  of  the 
many  thousands  which  could  be  spoken, 


in  tribute  to  a  greatly  respected  and 
much  admired  newspaperman,  Steve 
Trumbull,  of  Miami,  Fla. 

After  40  years  as  a  working  newspaper- 
man. 25  of  them  with  the  Miami  Herald, 
Steve  Trumt>all  recently  went  into  vol- 
imtary  retirement.  His  decision  so  to 
do  aroused  a  sentiment  with  almost  as 
much  velocity  as  Hurricane  Carla.  This 
culminated  in  a  farewell  banquet  at- 
tended by  some  200  people  from  all  walks 
of  life — public  of&cials,  business  execu- 
tives, sportsmen  and  coworkers — all  as- 
sembled  to  pay  honor   to  a  dedicated 


newspaperman  who  has  become  a  legend 
In  his  lifeUme. 

Steve's  typical  reaction  was: 

No  soft  music,  please.  I  aaked  for  this 
retirement.  I  walk  Into  It  with  open  eyes. 
I  hope  I  can  walk  out  without  looking  back. 
I  seem  to  recall  that  something  terrible  hap- 
pened to  Lot's  wife  when  she  did  that. 

Steve  Is,  in  newspaper  parlance,  "a 
real  pro"  and  as  such  it  is  fitting  to 
salute  his  record  by  reference  to  the  story 
of  England's  statesman-orator,  Edmund 
Burke.  It  is  said  he  looked  upward  at 
the  reporters'  gallery  In  the  House  of 
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Commons  and  said.  "There  are  three 
estates  in  Parliament  (clergy,  nobles,  and 
commons)  but.  In  the  reporters'  gallery 
yonder,  there  sits  a  fourth  estate,  more 
Important  far  than  they  all." 

Steve  Trumbull  is  in  the  fullest  sense 
a  fourth -estater. 


What  tke  SauJl  TawBS  Meaa  to  Ameri- 
ca—Speech at  HuliiqtoB  Homecomiiif 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TXZAS 

IN   THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  20.  1963 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
on  Saturday,  June  29.  1963.  I  attended  a 
heart-warming  homecoming  in  Hunting- 
ton. Angelina  County,  Tex.  It  was  one 
of  those  old-fashioned  dinner -on- the- 
grounds  events  enjoyed  by  all  I  have 
had  numerous  requests  for  copies  of  my 
remarks  on  that  occasion,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  RscotD  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
What  th»  Smaix  Toww  Mkans  to  Amuica 

Chairman  Ploumoy,  fellow  ea«t  Texans. 
thank  you.  B«nton  ICuaalewhite  for  that  elo- 
quent and  generous  introduction 

Here  In  eaat  Tezaa  In  the  heart  of  the 
Plneywoods.  on  a  ridge  of  land  between  the 
Necbee  and  Angelina  Rivers,  the  pioneers 
found  abundant  wood,  water  and  game,  and 
a  fertile  soil  for  ampl*  food  and  flt>er  Here 
they  aettled  and  made  a  small  city  Here 
more  than  a  thouaand  of  their  descendants 
live  today,  and  many  other  thousands  of 
deacendanU  of  thoa*  early  settlers  are  here 
to  help  you  celebrate  this  Huntington 
homecoming. 

Your  home  county  of  Angelina  Is  a  good 
place  to  live  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  you 
have  In  It  five  citlaa  of  over  a  thousand  pop- 
ulation, four  of  them  with  a  population  of 
between  1.000  and  3,000  people  In  addition  to 
the  county's  capital  city  of  Lufkln.  a  city  of 

ao.ooo. 

This  Is  a  fair  land,  but  the  highways  to 
the  cities  are  calling  the  boys  and  girls  from 
the  farms  and  ranches  and  forests  and  small 
towns  of  America. 

Those  who  know  the  stability  and  cour- 
age and  endurance  of  people  from  quiet 
places  are  alarmed  at  the  drift  to  megalopolis 
You  who  left  Huntington  for  the  cities  are 
back  because  of  the  native  heath  call,  the 
nostalgia  for  your  ancestral  home,  the  In- 
herent Instinct  of  a  man  for  nature,  the  un- 
requited longing  of  a  machine  man  for  the 
quiet  of  field  and  forest. 

Prom  such  environment  came  the  Pound- 
ing Pathers  of  America.  Such  an  environ- 
ment Is  the  native  aoU  of  democracy,  the 
kind  of  heritage  that  breeds  free  men  and 
free  and  progreeslv  political  Institutions 
Nearly  two  centuries  later,  with  vast  cities  all 
around  us.  it  is  worthy  to  note  that  the  first 
seven  astronauts  chosen  in  America,  came 
from  small  towns. 

Those  who  were  eahn  in  space,  came  from 
calm  spaces.  If  all  of  the  young  people  of 
America  leave  the  small  towns,  from  whence 
will  come  this  stable  leadership  for  the 
future? 

More  than  space  and  quiet  Ls  Involved  In 
smalltown  living.  There  is  a  family  unity. 
a  family  spirit,  a  family  gathering  together 
in  the  morning,  at  midday  sun.  and  in  the 


evening's  cool,  that  the  big  cities  do  not 
allow.  In  these  three -times- a -day  family 
gatherings,  the  family  U  knit  together  and 
a  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  mutual  consid- 
eration and  cooperation  Ls  born,  that  those 
In  cities  miss,  and  feel  a  strange  unquiet  at 
Its  at)8«nce 

As  darkness  fHlls  over  the  trees  and  town 
lots  and  the  fireflies  throw  their  stars  into 
the  weeds  and  grass  and  the  whlppcxjrwUl 
gives  his  deepwoods  call,  old  memories  will 
surge  up  In  the  hearts  of  all  the  homecomers 
here  of  the  days  they  lived  these  .streetJi  and 
acres  You  will  lotik  at  trees  whose  shade 
you  knew  as  a  child,  standing  yet  waiting 
for  your  return  t<^  the  comfort  of  their 
shadows 

Your  east  Texas  Is  my  eajtt  Teita-s  Mv 
father,  now  98  years  of  age.  still  lues  In  the 
old  home  I  was  born  In  at  Chandler  Hencler- 
.son  County  I  mile  from  the  bank  of  the 
Neches 

As  a  boy.  I  knew  Its  rool  waters  Its  cur- 
rents, and  eddies  its  banks  and  Its  mud 
bars.  Its  sluggish  sloughs  and  swlft-movlng 
current  Its  riches  In  tishes  it.s  turtles  and 
terrapins,  its  alligators  and  poison  water 
moccasins  that  add  to  the  background  ■.' 
adventure  that  every  east  Texas  boy   llve.s 

The  catamount's  howl  and  the  panther  s 
scream  still  split  the  solitude  of  these  w<kx1s 
a  few  years  ago  Some  say  they  hear  them 
yet 

The  stately  heron,  the  long-necked  water 
turkey  the  large  woodpeckers  of  the  deep 
forests,  the  many  songbirds  of  brilliant 
colors,  all  bring  moving  color  to  the  country- 
side and  inspiration  to  the  spirit  of  man 
They  are  art  and  beauty  on  the  wing  and 
they  lift  the  spirit  of  man 

These  pioneer  east  Texas  woods  too,  had 
an  abundance  of  game  from  quail  to  wild 
turkeys,  from  squirrel  to  deer,  from  teal  to 
Canadian  geese,  that  gave  to  the  zest  .>f  the 
hunt  and  added  to  the  material  well-being 
of  man 

Here  In  the  small  town  nature  hugs  a 
man  as  tightly  a^  the  air  does,  it  Is  a  part 
nf  his  life,  his  soul,  his  being  The  concrete 
and  asphalt  Jungles  of  the  giant  megapolls 
have  not  Imprisoned  the  soul  of  man  Here 
his  spirit  Is  freer  than  anywhere  else  on 
earth  This  is  a  fair  land,  a  giKKl  way  of 
life 

Here  the  spiritual  man  lives  too  Here 
live  a  Ood-fearlng  people,  loving  Justice  and 
democracy  and  walking  humbly  with  their 
God 

During  these  past  20  months,  I  have  visited 
every  inhabited  continent  on  earth,  except 
Australia  I  have  viewed  the  length  of  the 
Nile,  the  sands  of  the  Sahara,  the  cool  green 
hills  of  east  Africa  and  the  mystic  shores 
of  the  Congo  In  the  sultry  rain  forests  south 
of  the  Equator 

I  have  watched  the  mighty  .Amazon,  seen 
the  fabulously  rich  pampas  of  the  Argentine, 
the  high  Andes  of  Peru,  the  cedars  of  I^- 
banon,  the  citrus  groves  of  the  new  Israel, 
the  emerging  Arabs  in  Morocco,  Persian  gar- 
dens In  Iran,  the  herds  of  Pakistan  at  Kyber 
Pass,  the  vineyards  of  Italy,  and  the  close- 
ploughed  fields  of  France  and  Germany  But. 
fellow  east  Texans.  for  good  kindly  ple«aant 
living.  In  an  abundant  land  with  a  mild 
climate,  east  Texas  Is  the  best  place  I  ve  ever 
lived.  Here  a  beneficent  providence  touched 
the  earth      Here  man  can  be  happy 

So  that  future  generatlnn.s  can  continue  to 
live  and  enjoy  this  good  earth  and  earn 
a  living,  we  are  building  the  great  McOee 
Bend  Dam.  to  impound  the  largest  lake 
wholly  within  the  boundaries  of  Texas  With 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  we  are  rebuild- 
ing the  economy  of  east  Texas,  with  a  tour- 
ist Inn  already  approved  for  Wo<xlvllle  and 
new  plants  at  Jacksonville  Applications  are 
pending  for  a  historical  restoration  at 
Nacogdoches,  ta'j  million  in  Job-creating 
projects  at  Dlboll,  a  $578,000  nursing  home 
for  Lufkln.  and  m.tny  other  proje<ns  near 
you  In  east  Texas. 


You  In  Huntington  axe  In  the  center  of 
this  activity,  with  ludusUlal  growth  at  Luf- 
kln and  Dlboll  to  the  west  and  the  great 
McGee  Bend  Dam  and  lake  recreation  area 
to  the  east  You  have  the  best  location  of 
all  to  grow  with  the  great  tourist  trafTlc 
that  can  be  yours  Your  growth  Is  certain 
your  future  can  be  bright  With  the  oppor- 
tunities s<jon  to  open  to  your  youth,  scarce) y 
dre.uned  of  10  years  ago.  you  know  that 
there   will   always  be  a  Huntington 

The  homecoming  participants  Uxlay  can 
rejoice  In  the  knowledge  that  your  city  is 
on  the  eve  of  a  new  growth,  comparable 
to  that  you  knew  with  the  coming  of  the 
r  &  N  O  Railroad,  which  tied  Dallas  to  the 
sea  at  Beaumont  and  opened  the  market.s 
of  Texas  and  the  world  to  the  products  ot 
y  >ur   fertile   fields   and    rich   forests 

But  your  greatest  export  has  been  people, 
able,  honest,  dedicated  Americans  Now  you 
will  open  tliese  treasures  to  visitors  coming 
here  Your  natural  treasure  will  be  enjoyed 
in  this  area  by  a  multitude  of  visitors  who 
will  come  to  be  rested  and  re-lnsplred,  and 
their  txxlles  and  spirits  strengthened,  by  the 
greatness  of  your  natural  resources  and  Uie 
Kindness  of  you  g(xxl  people. 

In  this  mad  mad  world,  may  this  middle 
Neches  area  .Uway.s  be  ^me  of  God's  garden.s 


I<  Agriculture  Department  Move  Driving 
Small  Newt  Service  Oat  of  Basioess  a 
Precedent  for  Bigger  Government 
Moves  Aimed  at  Bigger  Wire  Service*? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIrOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  20.  1963 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker,  under  a 
decision  and  orders  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  adopted  Janu- 
ary 28  and  May  27  of  this  year,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  empowered  to 
ensage  in  the  dissemination  of  news  in 
direct  competition  with,  and  to  the  great 
detriment  of.  a  private  news  agency  op- 
erating under  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system. 

As  a  result  of  the  FCC  action,  the 
IDepartment  of  Agriculture,  on  May  20 
and  July  10,  announced  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  Market  News  Service 
which  will  provide,  without  cost,  data 
and  reports  on  agricultural  and  farm 
market  activities  to  newspapers  through- 
out the  country'. 

This  Ls  a  new  venture  of  the  Federal 
Government  into  the  business  of  collect- 
ing and  dissemination  of  news  In  compe- 
tition with  private  news  agencies.  One 
of  the  latter,  the  P. A.M.  News  Corp  . 
is  a  small  wire  service  serving  over 
300  customers  in  the  wholesale  fresh 
produce  business  which  is  threatened 
with  extinction  by  the  new  Agrlcultuie 
Department  activity. 

There  is  no  statutory  authority  by 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
may  expend  Federal  tax  funds  for  this 
purpose.  The  American  Newspaper 
PublLshers  Association  Ls  on  record  as 
stating  that  "the  highly  Improper  nature 
of  the  new  service  is  characteriaed  by  the 
following  condition  ImiMsed  upon  the 
.service: 

"The  new  service  is  available  to  all  who 
want  It,  and  no  application  need  be  made  to 
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TTSDA  to  receive  service.  However,  USDA 
reserves  the  right  to  cancel  at  any  time  the 
connection  of  any  and  all  Bubecrlbers  who 
abuse  the  service  by  misrepresentation  of  re- 
ports, or  for  any  other  reason  when,  in  Its 
sole  Judgment,  such  cancellation  Is  desirable." 

This  provision  would  permit  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment censorship  In  one  of  Its  most  odious 
forms  Any  newspaper  seeking  to  subecrlbe 
to  this  new  service  could  be  denied  service 
for  any  reason.  Any  newspaper  already  sub- 
scribing could  have  Its  service  canceled  with- 
out notice  or  reason.  Editorials  written  by 
a  newspaper  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture dldnt  like  would,  under  the  above- 
quoted  quotittlon.  be  grounds  for  denial  or 
cancellation  of  service. 

Thus,  this  news  service  has  transcendent 
importance.  If  It  Is  not  halted  now  It  could 
lead  to  further  ambitious  attempts  by  this 
and  other  US.  Government  agencies  to  ex- 
pand and  enter  Into  competition  with  pri- 
vate news  agencies.  An  expansion  of  this 
concept  would  result  in  a  Government-con- 
trolled news  service  such  as  presently  exists 
In  some  other  countries.  Including  the  So- 
viet Union,  where  the  so-called  news  service 
Tass  Is  Government-owned  and  operated. 

That  Is  what  the  newspaper  publishers 
of  this  country  think  about  competition 
from  the  Government  in  the  news  dis- 
semination field.  And  I  say  that  it  Is  a 
shameful  Intrusion  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  a  business  where  it  has  no 
business  being.  Such  private  news  agen- 
cies as  the  PAM  News  Corp.,  must  ex- 
pend substantial  sums  to  employ  repwrt- 
ers  and  to  maintain  a  staff  of  statisti- 
cians, analysts  and  others  to  gather,  an- 
alyze, collate  and  prepare  market  news 
whereas  such  workers  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  paid  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers. 

As  I  have  noted,  this  Government  ac- 
tivity is  not  supported  by  any  statutory 
authority.  But  I  know  of  no  statute 
which  directly  prohibits  it.  Consequent- 
ly, Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced 
legislation  denying  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  power  to  engage  in  competi- 
tion with  private  wire  services  in  the 
dissemination  of  news.  I  believe  this  leg- 
islation wUl  receive  the  sui;^x>rt  of  all 
Members  who  oppose  Government-con- 
trolled news  dissemination  and  Govern- 
ment censorship  of  the  news  and  who  are 
believers  in  the  American  free  enterprise 
system. 


Equal  Rights  for  Every  10th  American 
and  Every  7th  Child 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YOait 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  20.  1963 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  9,  1963,  my  good 
friend  and  esteemed  colleague,  Repre- 
sentative Hugh  L.  Carey,  delivered  the 
keynote  address  before  the  Fourth  An- 
nual National  Convention  of  Citizens  for 
Educational  Freedom.  As  a  meml)er  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Hugh  Carey  has  worked  tirelessly 
and  effectively  In  the  cause  of  equal 
rights  for  all  children  where  education 
Is  concerned.  In  1962,  in  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  work  In  the  fight  for  a 


fair  Federal  aid  bill,  he  was  awarded  the 
Judge  Anthony  Daly  Memorial  Award 
by  the  Citizens  for  Educational  Freedom. 
His  magnificent  keynote  speech  which  I 
now  have  the  privilege  of  calling  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  is  a  cogent 
cnimmatlon  of  Representative  Carey's 
deep  imderstanding  of  the  complex 
problem  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
"Equai.    Rights   roa    Evert    10th    American 

AMD        EVXRT        7th        CHUD" ADDRESS        BT 

Hon.    Hugh    L.    Caret,    at    the    National 

COHVKNTION    OF    THE    CITIZENS    FOR    EDDCA- 

TiONAi.  Freedom,    Detroit,   Mich.,    August 

9,  1963 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights." — The  Declaration  of  In- 

DKPKMOBirCE  IN  CONGRESS,  JTTLT  4,   1776. 

"America  Is  the  only  nation  in  the  world 
that  Is  founded  on  a  creed.  That  creed  Is  set 
forth  with  dogmatic  theological  lucidity  In 
tha  Declaration  of  Independence." — G.  K. 
Cbestbbton. 

The  ^>irit  of  the  land  Is  insurgent  and  the 
Nation  tosses  with  unrest.  We  suffer  na- 
tional pangs  of  conscience,  because  we  are 
not  living  up  to  the  spirit  of  our  national 
creed.  That  creed  as  embodied  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  codified  in 
the  BUI  of  Rights  is  an  egalitarian  doctrine 
which  Bufferi  inequality  In  no  degree.  It 
places  the  individual  at  the  heart  of  society, 
makes  the  state  his  servant  and  the  civil  law 
the  protecUM"  of  the  equal  station  he  holds 
under  the  laws  of  nature  and  nature's  God. 

Under  the  American  creed,  the  equal - 
Itarlan  doctrine,  and  the  moral  law.  there  can 
be  no  lesions  on  the  personal  liberty  nor 
fetters  on  the  freedom  of  any  individual. 

Today  the  Congress  is  locked  In  debate  In 
order  to  enact  a  restatement  of  our  creed 
and  doctrine.  The  debate  does  not  arise  be- 
cause every  10th  American,  a  Negro,  has  less 
than  equal  opportunity  In  the  ghettoes  of 
the  North  or  the  corridors  of  the  South.  It 
is  Joined  that  we  may  live  under  our  Amer- 
ican creed — that  we  may  legislate  what  we 
believe — that  while  any  American  \8  under 
distraint  or  denial  by  restson  of  race,  religion, 
or  origin,  the  rights  of  none  of  us  are  safe 
and  the  freedom  of  all  of  us  is  In  doubt. 

We  are  convened  today  as  citizens  of  all 
faiths  and  races  for  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom of  the  individual  In  education.  In  that 
interest  I  urge  you  to  call  upon  our  Nation 
to  make  the  dialog  and  debate  as  broad 
and  extensive  as  our  American  creed  and 
equalltarian   doctrine. 

XVKRT    lOTH    AMERICAN EVERT    7TH    SON 

The  debate  now  centers  on  every  10th 
American,  the  Negro,  and  equality.  Let  It 
also  extend  to  the  individual  and  parental 
rights  of  every  seventh  child  in  AJnerican 
education.  That  seventh  child,  one  of  7  mil- 
lion, attends  a  State  licensed  and  accredited 
school  in  compliance  with  the  State  compul- 
sory attendance  law;  a  school  which  fulfills 
the  public  purpose  in  Its  curriculum. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  freedom  of  conscience 
the  parent  in  the  seventh  child  schools  has 
added  religion  and  morality  to  the  required 
ctirrlctilum.  This  addition  does  not  cause  the 
State  to  withdraw  accreditation  because  the 
curriculum  has  not  been  modified,  It  has  been 
enhanced.  But  by  reason  of  that  exercise 
of  freedom  of  conscience  he  does  forfeit  his 
right  to  a  fair  share  of  the  taxes  which  are 
levied  on  all  for  the  educational  support  of 
all 

When  was  forfeltiu-e  for  exercised  freedom 
of  conscience  ever  condoned  under  the  Amer- 
ican creed  and  the  equalltarian  doctrine? 
The  7th  child  pays  a  price  for  the  conscience 
of  his  parents  as  the  iOth  American  does  for 
the  color  of  his.  I  do  not  seek  to  hitch  a 
freedom  ride  for  my  7th  son  on  the  back  of 
the  10th  American.  But  their  plight  of  in- 
equality   presents    arresting    similarities. 


First,  they  both  seek  Individual  freedom 
of  choice  on  a  plane  and  par  with  every  other 
American. 

Second,  they  proceed  on  moral  and  reli- 
gious, as  well  as  a  legal  basis  because  moral- 
ity and  religion  are  part  of  the  American 
creed  and  part  of  public  life.  It  is  significant 
that  clergymen  provide  substantial  leader- 
ship for  the  10th  American  and  that  on  the 
same  day  as  the  Supreme  Court  was  striking 
the  Lord's  Prayei  and  the  Bible  from  the 
public  schools  the  President  assembled  243 
religious  leaders  of  all  faiths  at  the  White 
House  to  ask  their  help. 

Third,  they  both  seek  equality  in  education 
and  equality  In  opportunity.  The  Negro  is 
a  second  class  citizen  under  the  archaic 
custom  of  the  segregated  schools.  Every 
seventh  child  Is  a  second-class  citizen  be- 
cause he  pays  the  price  of  fiscal  segregation 
for  the  exercise  of  freedom  of  conscience. 

What  is  the  10th  American  who  also  at- 
tends a  7th  child  school,  a  3d-class  Amer- 
ican? Fortunately  not,  because  civil  rights 
leaders  have  testified  before  my  committee 
on  two  occasions  that  the  schools  which 
teach  religion  are  far  ahead  of  other  schools 
on  integration.  It  would  seem  that  as  to 
the  10th  American,  public  schools  are  not 
so  public  and  that  so-called  private  schools 
are  more  public  Indeed. 

Fourth,  they  both  have  an  adequate  basis 
in  the  law  for  their  rights  but  seek  the 
means  to  Implement  them.  The  10th  Amer- 
ican was  told  in  the  Brown  case.  In  1957, 
that  Integration  was  to  proceed  with  all  de- 
liberate speed.  But  the  decision  was  not 
self  executing.  State  and  local  laws  resisted 
it  and  the  Negro  is  In  the  streets  in  Biloxi. 
Birmingham,  and  Englewood.  Every  seventh 
child  under  the  Pierce  case,  decided  in  1925, 
is  In  a  State  accredited  school,  selected  by 
his  parents  as  a  matter  of  right.  But  that 
right,  without  the  means  to  exercise  it,  Is 
nugatory.  That  right  is  being  erased  due 
to  the  economic  erosion  of  the  position  of 
the  nonsupported  school  by  Increased  public 
spending. 

While  public  school  attendance  has  In- 
creased 42  percent  In  the  last  20  years,  ex- 
pendlttires  have  Increased  567  percent.  The 
seventh  child  schools  without  support  can- 
not keep  pace  and  they  are  closing  down 
grade  by  grade.  In  Billings,  Fairfax,  St.  Louis, 
and  Cincinnati.  They,  too,  are  being  turned 
into  the  streets. 

The  parallel  is  complete.  Subject  to  eco- 
nomic forces,  the  Negro  stands  stagnated  due 
to  growing  affluence  of  mlddle-claas  society 
which  has  moved  away  from  him,  creating 
an  Insufferable  living  gap.  The  seventh  child 
stands  In  economic  isolation  due  to  the 
economic  restrictions  imposed  upon  him  by 
unfair  and  Illogical  selectlvlsm  In  school 
finance. 

GROUNDS    FOR    FEDERAL    AID 

I  say  the  Federal  Government  must  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  all  the  children  in 
the  United  States  as  Individual  citizens  with- 
out difference  or  distinction.  The  only 
ground  on  which  the  Congress  can  legislate 
in  this  field  is  by  reason  of  the  general  wel- 
fare and  the  security  of  all.  Citizens  of  the 
several  States  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  it  is  the  policy  of  this  Nation  to 
develop  the  capacity  for  educational  excel- 
lence of  every  young  American.  This  does 
not  mean  6  out  of  7  or  9  out  of  10  but  every 
young  American.  The  Congress  is  not  bound 
and  must  not  be  bound  by  discriminatory 
State  laws  and  outmoded  customs  in  assist- 
ing every  individual. 

The  dollar  must  follow  the  child. 

AIM     OF     FEDERAL     AID 

The  aim  of  Federal  aid  must  be  to  adjust 
Imbalances  and  inequities  which  are  visited 
upon  its  citizens  from  State  to  State  or  with- 
in the  States.  It  must  not  distribute  funds 
in  such  a  way  that  it  will  sustain  the  struc- 
ture of  Inequality  but  rather  a  way  that  It 
will    stimulate    quality    for    all.      What    the 
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StatM  have  cho««n  to  r«cuUU.  the  Federal 
Ooveromsut  ouiy  aUmulAt*.  IX  a  school  Is 
accredited  and  llcenaed  toj  the  State  then 
the  Federal  OoveniiiMnt  mtut  recognize  the 
•tudenU  of  that  aehool  a*  eligible  for  Ita 
beneflU.  It  la  unthinkable  that  any  Federal 
aid  would  accentuate  the  preeent  dlfflculty 
ot  the  seventh  child  achooU  by  giving  to  all 
others  the  funds  that  wUl  help  to  hire  away 
their  teachers  and  otlMrwlie  Increase  their 
hardship. 

The  clear  way  to  equal  aid  for  all  Is  before 
the  Congress.  HJl.  330  by  Mr.  Dxi^nct  Is 
the  OI  bill  for  children.  It  has  more  com- 
panion bill  sponsors  than  any  other  general 
education  bill  now  pending.  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  familiar  with  Its  provisions  which 
aid  all  Individuals  as  did  the  OI  bill  on  a 
fair  and  equal  basla.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  this  bill  Is  that  It  would 
provide  aid  without  Federal  control  or  In- 
creased administration.  Because  there  can 
be  no  contact  with  Institutions  there  is  no 
need  for  expanded  bureaus. 

As  a  grant  to  an  Individual  It  deals  with 
the  unit  In  our  society  which  Is.  and  must 
remain,  beyond  control,  the  Individual.  Sup- 
port for  this  bill  Is  mounting  because  It  ap- 
peals to  fairness.  It  appeals  to  commonsense. 
The  recent  endorsement  of  H.R.  320  In  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  by  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Hutchlns.  one  of  thla  Nation's  most  enlight- 
ened educators.  Is  a  mlleetone.  There  are 
other  bills  which  square  with  the  principles 
of  equality  and  they  are  moving  In  the  Con- 
gress. The  medical  education  bill  and  the 
higher  education  bill  are  broadly  supported 
and  favorably  reported.  The  first  passed  the 
House — the  second  la  now  pending  before  the 
House.  Both  make  provlsloiu  for  every 
American  student  who  has  a  will  to  learn. 

We  can  point  with  satisfaction  to  the  ad- 
vances at  State  levels  In  scholarship  and  stu- 
dent Incentive  plana  for  all  students  provid- 
ing freedom  of  choice  In  California,  Illinois. 
Maryland.  Massachuaetta,  New  Jersey  and 
New  York.  As  a  New  Torker  I  am  particu- 
larly proud  of  the  statement  of  the  regents 
In  my  State  referring  to  that  plan:  "Hand 
In  hand  with  the  derelopment  of  increased 
public  facilities  muat  go  the  strengthening 
of  the  private  Institutions.  Our  system  of 
education  In  the  United  States  Is  character- 
ized by  a  wholesome  dlveralty.  The  variety 
of  sponsorship  and  aupport  reflects  the  plu- 
rallam  of  our  country.  In  a  real  sense,  this 
variety  Is  a  safegiurd  against  any  encroach- 
ment on  the  Intellectual  freedom  which  must 
be  accorded  our  Inatltntlona  of  higher  learn- 
ing. We  have  a  commitment  to  foster  such 
diversity  and.  therefore,  the  distributive  re- 
tponalbtllty  for  tbe  conduct  of  higher 
education." 

Especially  let  us  aalute  Rhode  Island,  the 
plantation  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
conscience  In  America  and  Its  new  textbook 
loan  plan.  And  "hall  to  Michigan"  with  Its 
fine  and  fair  new  aclMol  bua  law. 

Since  I  last  addreaaed  you  In  1901  we  can 
truly  recount  much  progress.  B^ny  new 
faces  are  counted  In  the  ranks  of  those  who 
support  educational  freedom  and  this  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  efforts  of  thoae  organizations 
such  aa  yours  which  plead  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  fairness.  Tou  have  had  criticism 
leveled  at  you  but  ttiat  la  the  risk  of  those 
who  travel  In  the  advance  g\iard  of  freedom, 
keeping  the  American  creed.  Know  your 
opponents  and  hear  them,  but  fear  them 
not.  From  my  aeat  on  the  Committee  on 
Education  I  have  looked  down  the  barrel  of 
their  objectlona  and  they  are  blank  and 
empty.  Without  shin  kicking  and  shoe 
pounding,  let  ua  have  a  discourse  on  fair 
and  equal  treatment  and  examine  the  ob- 
jections of  the  pedantic  professional  opposi- 
tion. 

oajscnoHS  am8wxskd 

Objection  number  one  la  that  aid  to  the 
seventh  child  schoola  would  cause  prolifera- 
tion. Thla  la  a  profaHlonal  pedantic  swear- 
word meaning  spread,  growth,  and  diversity. 


In  the  words  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Francis  Keppel  "The  glory  of  our 
system  of  education  Is  Its  diversity  " 
Schools  cannot  proliferate  unless  approved 
by  the  State  educational  agency  How  can 
the  Federal  Government  preclude  the  growth 
the  State  would  approve ■» 

Objection  number  two  la  the  fear  of 
rivalry  between  Stale  schLJois  and  those  of 
every  seventh  child  school  To  that  I  say 
the  essential  Ingredient  of  free  enterprise  Is 
the  maximum  effort  by  everyone.  In  har- 
mony. In  the  educational  marketplace  so 
that  no  one  agency  monopoUzea  The  al- 
ternative to  competition  Is  unthinkable 
under  the  American  creed  of  free  enterprise 
To  cite  Rabbi  Morri-s  Slierer  executive  vice 
president,  Agudath  Israel  of  America,  before 
my  committee: 

'Our  Founding  Fathers  never  Intended 
that  our  children  be  reared  In  a  monolithic 
educational  straltjacket  Our  educational 
plant  Is  a  mosaic,  with  the  free  play  of  the 
many  faceted  cultures  of  our  people  blending 
Into  the  molding  of  an  Informed,  dedicated, 
and  loyal  citizenry  "  The  rabbi  correctly 
stated  what  this  Nation  must  be  prepared  to 
admit;  That  we  are  racially  and  religiously 
and  culturally  pUirallstlc 

Our  educational  assistance  must  recognize 
this  and    provide  for   It 

As  to  the  cabal  that  religion  permeates  the 
curriculum  In  the  seventh  child  schools  and 
that  It  makes  the  obvious  secular  and  public 
purpose  subjects  Indivisible  from  religious 
Indoctrination.  I  p>olnt  out  that  the  American 
creed,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Is 
permeated  with  theology  and  our  public  life 
is  replete  with  religion  reference  {>3lnts  The 
overriding  concept  Is  that  the  nature  of  the 
subject  matter  In  the  public  purp<.)«e  seventh 
child  schools  Is  secular  and  governments 
must  deal  with  the  nature  of  things  Edu- 
cation Is  education  and  permeation  does  not 
change  its  nature  whether  that  permeation 
be  secularlstlc  or  thelstlc 

Finally,  what  of  the  separatlonists  among 
the  objectors  who  saw  the  whole  edifice  of 
government  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  when  the  seventh  Bchc-><)1  child  ate  his 
first  hot  lunch  and  boarded  a  New  Jersey  bus 
The  answer  for  all  of  us  who  believe  in 
separation  of  church  and  state  is  that  we 
must  have  safeguards  that  will  guarantee 
not  only  separation  of  church  und  slate  but 
also  separation  of  school  and  state  In  the 
sense  that  the  mind  of  the  child  must  remain 
free  from  the  control  of  government 

We  must  have  safeguards  and  we  want 
safeguard-s  but  there  must  not  be  .stumbling 
blocks    In   the    path   of   every   seventh   child 

Two  years  after  the  enactment  of  the  Cil 
bill  for  Junior  the  education  of  all  our  chil- 
dren would  be  enriched  by  tl  5  blllWm  The 
state  would  be  no  weaker  because  it  in- 
vested in  its  own  citizens  The  church  and 
state  would  be  as  separate  as  before —  but  the 
student — the  Interest  of  both,  would  be  a 
more  enlightened  citlaen  and  church  and 
state  should  be  more  .secure  in  that  confi- 
dence 

AMXIIICAN      EDUCATION      WEEK — ECUMENI.SM      IN 
EDUCATION 

The  President  has  proclaimed  November 
10  to  16  this  year  as  American  Education 
Week.  Not  Nationalized  Education  Week,  or 
Monop>ollzed  Education  Week,  but  .American 
Education  Week  I  hope  that  the  spirit  of 
American  Education  Week  will  be  that  cited 
by  the  first  two  admlnlstratlun  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  Education  Commit- 
tee this  year  It  was  an  extension  of  the 
American  creed  as  contained  in  the  North- 
west Ordinance  of    1789,  as  follows 

"Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged   ' 

In  the  spirit  of  that  ordinance,  for  Amer- 
ican Education  Week  I  suggest  that  we  pro- 
mote the  theme  of  ecumeni.sm  in  education 
Ecumenism  in  education,  not  for  the  benefit 


of  the  10th  American  and  the  7th  son.  but 
for  ail  men  I  want  all  my  children  and  all 
the  children  of  America  to  know  about  a 
man  who  was  not  an  American  but  who 
had  America  In  his  heart  and  lived  the 
American  creed  It  was  he  who  gave  us 
"Mater  et  MagUtra  '  to  take  us  to  the  plane 
of  understanding  and  "Pacem  In  Terrls"  to 
bring  us  back  from  the  brink  of  annihila- 
tion We  need  ecumenism  In  education  so 
that  a.s  individuals  we  can  see  our  differences, 
minimize  them  and  rejoice  in  our  unity  in 
diversity  With  John  XXIII.  as  a  basis  for 
ecumenism  In  education  and  peace,  let  us 
advance  the  universal  declaration  of  human 
rigiu»--tliat  document  which.  In  most  sol- 
emn form,  acknowledged  the  dignity  of 
every  person,  be  he  that  10th  American  or 
my  7th  .son.  the  right  of  free  movement  In 
search  of  truth  and  in  the  attainment  of 
moral  go<.)d  and  Justice-  and  the  prior  right 
of  the  parent  In  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren It  would  be  my  hop>€  that  through 
ecumenism  every  child  might  learn  of  Johns 
wish  for  mankind,  that  we  might  become 
more  equal  to  our  task  so  thai  every  human 
being  will  fully  enjoy  those  rights  which  de- 
rive directly  from  his  dignity  as  a  person, 
and  are  therefore  universal,  inviolable,  and 
inalienable  I  express  this  hope  for  every 
10th  American  and  for  all  Americans,  but 
especially  for  1  American — my  7th  son  You 
see.  his  name  Is  Paul — and  he  and  I  have 
much  to  do      We  need  your  help. 

I^t  us  advance  the  cause  of  educational 
freedom  and  the  new  ecumenism  in  a  most 
militant  way  March  we  must,  as  far  at 
least  as  the  corner  mailbox,  the  local  Citi- 
zens for  Educational  Freedom  chapter,  the 
Congressman's  district  ofBce.  The  fairness 
and  force  of  our  Idea  will  carry,  your  ranks 
will  swell  It  has  been  said:  "More  powerful 
than  the  tread  of  mighty  armies  is  the  idea 
whose  moment  has  arrived." 

The  moment  for  this  Idea  to  become 
reality,  to  fulfill  the  spirit  of  our  American 
creed  Is  now;  the  moment  has  arrived 


Vocational  Edacation,  Manpower  Retrain- 
ing and  Social  Security  in  Spain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  20.  1963 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
the  interest  that  my  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  has 
shown  in  vocational  education  and 
manpower  retraining  and  the  responsi- 
bihty  we  have  had  in  preparing  legis- 
lation, I  went  to  Spain  to  note  what  was 
happening  in  that  country  in  this  vital 
area  of  living. 

During  my  visit,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  inspect  the  Spanish  program  in  voca- 
tional education.  I  wish  to  reixjrt  on 
the  interesting  experiment  which  is  al- 
ready providing  excellent  results  for 
Spain  and  its  workers. 

First  of  all,  there  are  3,595  vocational 
training  schools  operating  as  sections  of 
primary  schools.  However,  the  most  im- 
portant institutions  are  the  industrial 
vocational  schools,  the  vocational  train- 
ing high  schools  and  the  vocational 
training  universities.  Most  of  these 
schools  were  developed  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  civil  war  and  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  legislation  asking 
for  equality  of  employment  opportunl- 
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ties  for  all  Spaniards.  These  require- 
ments could  be  met  only  through  ade- 
quate vocational  training  and  worker 
education  programs. 

After  a  few  years  of  experience,  in 
1955  a  law  was  passed  which,  as  well  as 
establishing  a  really  ambitious  and  com- 
prehensive program  for  vocational  edu- 
cation, reclassified  and  regulated  the 
various  types  of  vocational  schools  in 
existence  and  granted  special  privileges 
to  private  persons,  companies  and  insti- 
tutions willing  to  cooperate  in  the  state's 
effort  to  raise  workers'  educational  and 
vocational  standards. 

The  industrial  vocational  schools 
number  over  700  and  are  operated  not 
only  by  the  Government  agencies,  but 
also  by  the  church,  the  trade  unions,  and 
by  private  companies.  These  schools 
charge  no  tuition  fees  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  union  schools,  provide  free  meals  and 
lodging  for  an  important  percentage  of 
those  attending. 

Students  enter  these  schools  at  the 
age  of  11  and  take  four  9-month  courses, 
where  technical  and  on-the-bench  in- 
struction is  combined  with  more  general 
subjects  designed  to  improve  the  cul- 
tural background  of  the  future  worker 
and  to  make  him  able  to  take  an  active 
part  in  community  life. 

The  vocational  training  high  schools, 
operated  by  the  department  of  national 
education,  have  been  created  in  smaU 
cities  and  villages  throughout  the  coun- 
try where  there  is  no  regular  high  school. 
The  vocational  baccalaureate  is  taught 
in  these  institutions  which  combine  tech- 
nological instruction  needed  by  special- 
ized workers  and  humanistic  instruc- 
tion as  given  by  regular  high  schools. 
This  new  type  of  baccalaureate,  which 
is  contributing  greatly  to  eliminate  the 
class  consciousness  produced  by  the  ex- 
clusively humanistic  classic  baccalaure- 
ate, has  four  branches,  according  to  the 
geographic  location  of  each  school  and, 
therefore,  to  the  specific  needs  of  the 
population  involved.  The  first  branch  is 
intended  for  industrial  zones,  specializ- 
ing the  students  in  industrial  trades  pre- 
dominant in  the  area.  There  is  an  agri- 
cultural branch,  there  is  another  which 
specializes  in  maritime  trades  and 
fisheries,  and  there  is  a  fourth  branch 
mainly  intended  for  girls,  to  train  secre- 
taries and  administrative  workers. 

The  vocational  training  universities 
present  a  very  special  feature.  While 
the  vocational  training  high  schools,  as 
well  as  the  Government-  and  church- 
operated  vocational  schools  are  open  to 
every  Spaniard,  only  the  children  of 
workers  are  eligible  for  the  vocational 
training  universities.  At  these  iivstitu- 
tions  the  students  take  a  preliminary  18- 
month  course  designed  to  cover  general 
cultural  subjects.  Likewise  opportunity 
is  given  to  enable  the  teachers  to  become 
acquainted  with  each  student's  voca- 
tional aptitude.  After  this  course, 
there  is  another  of  the  same  length  of 
time  to  provide  the  students  with  the 
.skill  needed  to  be  a  specialized  worker 
and  even  a  foreman.  Outstanding  stu- 
dents are  sent  to  engineering  schools  of 
the  university  level. 

The  trade  unions  system  is  carrying 
out.  in  addition  to  the  operation  of  voca- 
tional training  schools,  a  very  important 


manpower  development  program  called 
accelerated  vocational  training.  The 
purpose  of  this  program  is  to  train  un- 
skilled workers  into  skilled  or  semiskilled 
ones  through  a  6-month  course.  There 
are  five  of  these  schools  in  operation  and 
two  more  under  construction. 

Social  security   is   an   aspect  of  the 
workers'  welfare  that  is  not  neglected  by 
any  modern  country.    In  this  connection. 
Spain  has  established  one  of  the  most 
complete  systems  which  covers  some  20 
million  persons.    Every  Spanish  worker 
and  his  dependents  benefit  from  the  fol- 
lowing social  insurances:   health  insur- 
ance; old  age  and  survivors  insurance; 
unemployment     insurance;     workmen's 
compensation    insurance;    and    profes- 
sional diseases  insurance.     In  addition, 
there  is  a  system  granting  family  allow- 
ances for  each  dependent  of  the  insured 
worker.     Finally,    there    is    a   program 
called    labor    mutual    benefit    societies 
which  supplements  the  Social  Security 
Administration  program  by  granting  old- 
age  and  survivors  pensions  in  addition  to 
the  regular  social  insurance  payments 
when  the  Insured  has  exhausted  the  39 
weeks  per  year  that  the  health  insurance 
allows  to  each  worker.   The  mutual  ben- 
efit societies  also  grant  disability  pen- 
sions, provide  health  insurance  benefits 
to  retired  workers  and  their  dependents 
and  grant  cash  loans  carrying  very  low 
interest  rates  to  workers  who  wish  to  im- 
prove their  small  businesses.     Last  but 
not  least,  every  year  the  mutual  benefit 
societies  grant  a  number  of  scholarships 
to  the  children  of  workers. 

Social  security  in  Spain  is  financed  by 
contributions  from  the  employers  and 
Uie  workers  plus  a  contribution  from  the 
state.  The  employers  pay  five  times  the 
workers'  quota.  The  administration  of 
the  state  social  security  program  is  car- 
ried out  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration— Instituto  Nacional  de  Previ- 
sion— which  seats  elected  representatives 
of  the  workers  and  the  employers  on 
each  of  its  policymaking  boards.  The 
mutual  benefit  societies  are  directly  ad- 
ministered by  committees  of  workers  and 
employers  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

There  is  another  interesting  aspect 
of  the  Spanish  labor  organization  to 
which  I  would  like  to  refer.  The  unions 
are  carrying  out  their  regular  duties  in 
connection  with  labor  conditions  and 
collective  bargaining  with  great  efficency, 
to  the  extent  that  2.787  agreements 
covering  5  million  workers  have  been 
negotiated  and  signed  since  1958,  when 
collective  bargaining  was  established. 
But  in  addition  to  this,  the  trade  union 
organization  maintains  a  recreational 
and  educational  service  which  provides 
the  workers  and  their  families  with  49 
winter  and  summer  residences  where 
they  can  spend  their  vacation  at  incredi- 
ably  low  rates.  Since  1940,  when  this 
union  service  was  created,  some  600,000 
workers  have  benefited  from  it. 

A  basic  point  of  Spanish  labor  phi- 
losophy is  the  admission  that  every  labor- 
management  conflict  can  be  resolved 
without  having  to  resort  to  strikes.  In 
order  to  reach  this  goal  a  special  branch 
of  tribunals  was  established  in  1940,  the 
labor  courts,  which  were  to  deal  with 
every  conflict  between  a  worker  and  his 


employer.  Recently,  these  courts  have 
also  been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  deal- 
ing with  collective  labor-management 
conflicts  not  settled  either  through  ne- 
gotiation or  mediation.  It  must  be  noted 
that  prior  to  going  to  the  courts  the  con- 
flict must  be  submitted  to  a  union  con- 
ciliation committee,  which  tries  to  avert 
judicial  intervention  by  working  out  a 
solution  which  may  be  acceptable  to 
both  parties.  Approximately  60  per- 
cent of  the  individual  conflicts  brought 
before  the  union  conciliation  commit- 
tees are  resolved  here. 

The  labor  courts  are  composed  of 
professional  judges  who  specialize  In 
labor  matters.  In  principle,  there  is  one 
in  each  provincial  area,  except  in  those 
industrial  areas  where  there  is  a  large 
working  population,  such  as  Madrid, 
Barcelona,  Bilbao,  Oviedo,  et  cetera.  In 
each  of  these  areas  there  are  several 
courts. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  all  of  the  strikes,  but  the 
institution  of  labor  courts,  which  exist 
not  only  in  Spain  but  also  in  other 
countries  such  as  Australia,  is  proving  to 
be  a  good  Instrument  to  keep  Industrial 
peace,  to  the  benefit  of  the  workers  and 
employers  In  particular  and  of  the  na- 
tional Interest  In  general. 

Thus,  the  vocational  education  of  the 
Spaniard  Is  seen  as  a  continual  whole 
from  the  time  he  first  begins  his  train- 
ing, throughout  his  employment,  and 
even  during  his  retirement  an<J  periods 
of  unemployment. 


Quality  Stabilization  Bill  Prorides  Miss- 
inf  Link  of  Protection  in  Chain  of 
Production  and  Distribution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  20,  1963 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  one 
of  our  distinguished  Members,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  the  Honorable 
Chet  Holifield,  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  toward  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  basic  principles  behind 
the  drive  for  quality  stabilization  in  the 
retail  trade. 

I  would  like  every  Member  to  read  and 
evaluate  his  remarks. 

I  am  sure  that,  like  myself,  they  must 
be  Impressed  with  the  logic,  the  common- 
sense  of  his  analysis  of  this  phase  of  our 
economy. 

Too  many  of  us  fail  to  realize  that  in 
an  industrial  complex  such  as  ours,  every 
phase  of  activity  from  raw  material  to 
ultimate  consumption  or  use  of  a  fin- 
ished product  must  carry  its  weight  in 
our  economy  or  the  results  will  be 
disastrous. 

Every  time  we  shortcut  between  pro- 
duction and  use  we  lose  potential  cus- 
tomers for  both  our  farm  and  mill  prod- 
ucts and  our  professional  and  nonpro- 
ductive services. 
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I  hare  heard  it  said  by  some  amongst 
lis  that  the  basic  tngredlent  In  a  suc- 
cessful economy  Is  prodoction.  That  is 
hogwaah  and  the  repeated  blabbering  of 
a  long  list  of  overrated,  overpaid,  un- 
qualified present-day  economists.  Inci- 
dentally, many  of  them  are  so  unquali- 
fled  that  they  clamor  at  the  door  of 
Oovemment  service  for  Jobs  so  that  they 
can  get  the  necessary  background  to  sell 
their  pamphlets  and  boolcs — many  of 
them  written  on  Oofremment  time. 

You  can  have  all  the  production  you 
want  and  unless  you  have  the  distribu- 
tion that  leads  to  consumption,  you  will 
stake  up  surplus  Just  as  we  have  in  many 
lines  already. 

The  answer  to  prosperity  is  complex 
It  is  a  combination  of  investment,  pro- 
duction, employment,  consumption,  and 
profit. 

These  are  the  five  pillars  of  prosperity 
that  I  have  dwelled  on  from  my  earliest 
days  in  Congress. 

Within  the  framework  of  these  five 
main  pillars  there  are  many  sustaining 
and  strengthening  lesser  pillars  suid 
props  such  as  distribution,  taxes,  serv- 
ices, and  so  forth.  However,  in  the 
main,  if  one  of  the  main  pillars  loses  its 
strength  you  can  be  sure  that  its  sus- 
taining pillars  have  been  destroyed  or 
injured  by  false  economic  concepts. 

That  is  why  quality  stabilization  is  in- 
deed the  link  between  production  and 
consumption  because  it  is  the  key  to 
distribution. 

Congressman  Holitikld  points  this  out 
in  language  we  can  all  understand.  I 
am  convinced  that  most  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  quality  stabilization  bill  comes 
from  the  group  amongst  us  that  mlsun- 
derstaxuls.  misinterprets,  or  delitjerately 
and  for  various  reasons  always  appear 
as  the  protectors  of  the  poor  and  under- 
privileged, but  somehow  always  help  the 
exploiters. 

Quality  stabilization  will  not  solve  all 
our  problems  but  it  will  help  American 
worlcmen  to  compete  both  Internally  and 
externally  on  the  sound  economic  prin- 
ciple of  product  value,  decent  wages,  rea- 
sonable profits,  and  quality  for  the 
purchaser. 

This  is  sound  legislation  and  Chet 
HoLXTiKLD  is  doing  a  lot  to  prove  it. 

His  fine  presentation  follows: 

QuAurrr  Stabilization  Bnx  Pmoviocs  Missing 
Link  or  PKOTxcnoir  im  Chain  or  Phoduc- 

TION   AND  DlSTRIBTTTION 

Labor  is  the  greatest  con«umer  of  goods  It 
produces  and  should  lead  In  the  demand  for 
orderly  marketing  of  quality  brand  name 
goods  as  essential  to  a  stable  economy 
Therefore,  labor  shoxUd  be  leading  the  fight 
for  enactment  of  the  quality  stabilization 
bill,  a  bill  currently  sponsored  by  many  oX 
labor's  strongest  supporters.  Including  Sena- 
tor HuMPHmzT,  Representative  Rat  Madden, 
Senator  Thomas  Kuchsl.  Representative 
John  Dknt.  and  many  otban.  Including  the 
writer.     It  Is  bipartisan  legislation. 

The  quality  stablUzatton  bUl  has  this 
strong  support  In  Congreas  because  It  will 
strengthen  Independent  retailing,  It  will  help 
coiuiumers  have  a  tnie  standard  of  value 
combining  both  quality  and  a  fair  price.  It 
win  discourage  monopoly.  It  will  promote 
cumpeUtlon,  and  It  wUl  help  the  national 
economy. 

Many  of  the  sponsor*  of  this  bill  are  them- 
selves small  btistneasmen  who  have  per- 
sonally experienced  the  unfair  competition 


that  threatens  the  small  businessman's  ex- 
istence. This  small  bualneaaman.  Just  as 
the  man  of  labor,  should  have  the  right  to 
earn  a  profit  for  his  endeavors.  The  small 
businessman  should  have  a  fair  profit  on  his 
Investment  and  for  his  long  hours  of  worK 
Let's  look  further  at  the  analogy  between 
quality  stabilization  and  labor 

Pair  union  wages  are  set  by  eliminating 
"scab"  labor,  thereby  modifying  the  factor 
of  competition  In  the  lab  or  cost  area,  not 
creating  a  monopoly,  but  modifying  pure 
competition;  union  labor  calls  scab  lubor  un- 
fair and  Congress  has  legislated  procedures 
to  protect  decent  levels  for  wage  earners.  In 
so  doing,  Congreas  has  recognized  that  unre- 
strained competition  in  the  wage  area  is 
unwholesome  for  our  society. 

Retailing  is  the  final  step  In  the  chain  of 
production  and  distribution  It  is  Just  as 
necessary  as  any  other  step.  It  is  entitled  to 
some  protection  Just  the  same  as  are  the  peo- 
ple engaged  in  all  other  activities.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  quality  stabilization  bill  are 
not  asking  for  complete  protection;  we  are 
asking  for  a  fair  amount  of  protection.  We 
do  not  think  this  legislation  will  completely 
protect  the  small  businessman.  He  has  many 
factors  against  him  in  this  struggle  to  stay 
alive. 

Let  me  describe  the  chain  of  production 
and  distribution  of  a  national  branded  Item 
of  merchandise.  I  use  an  Arrow  shirt,  for 
example,  as  I  am  now.  and  have  been  a  re- 
taller  of  Arrow  shirts  and  other  national 
brand  items  of  union-made  men's  weiU"  for 
more  than  25  years. 

jungle  WAarARE  fkomotfd  by    pure 

COMPKTmON 

Link  No  1  Production  of  cotton:  Comjietl- 
tlon  modified  by  legislation  (crop  control  and 
price  support) . 

The  Congress  has  enacted  price  supp<irt 
bills  for  30  years  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 
Each  of  these  acts  has  modified  comp>eti- 
tlon — for  the  purpose  of  the  beneficial,  all- 
over  Impact  on  society  as  a  whole 

Link  No.  2.  Transportation  costs  from  riiw 
cotton  to  the  retailer's  store.  Here  competi- 
tion again  has  been  modified  by  legislation  of 
Congress.  For  example — legislative  author- 
ity to  set  interstate  commerce  rates  based  on 
the  cost  incurred  by  the  transportation  com- 
panies. Including  the  component  union- wage 
level  of  all  employees. 

Link  No.  3:  The  production  of  textile  cloth 
and  manufacture  of  the  same  Into  final  gar- 
ment, this  is  Indeed  two  links  Every  link  of 
production  Is  based  on  fixed  costs.  Including 
union  wages. 

Link  No.  4:  Distribution  of  the  final  gar- 
ment to  the  consumer.  Now,  It  Is  in  tills 
field  that  no  legislative  protection  exists  lor 
the  Independent  businessman,  who  serves  in 
this  final  link  In  the  chain  of  pr'>diictlon  and 
distribution.  Here  we  have  compU-te  com- 
petition; unmodified  by  any  t>pc  of  legl.shv- 
tlve  protection.  As  a  result,  "scab"  practices 
run  wild. 

The  decent  merchant  who  wl.shes  to  retail 
good  merchandise  made  In  unlon-waee  fitc- 
tories  finds  himself  at  the  mercy  ot  the  "price 
gimmick,"  "deceptive  advertiser."  the  mass 
handler  of  nonunion-made  merchandise 

These  practices  are  threatening  this  iast 
link  In  the  distributive  chain  The  inde- 
pendent operator  cannot  last  if  hi-  Ls  forcfd 
to  operate  In  a  cost-of -operation  area  where 
his  costs  are  rigid  until  It  reaches  the  point 
of  delivery  to  the  consumer  There  It  la  sud- 
denly faced  with  ruthle.ss  competition  I 
would  assume  that  everyone  would  a<rt>e 
with  me  that  the  small  businessman  is  a 
desirable  factor  In  our  society,  that  he  does 
perform  a  service  and  that  he  Is  worthy  ot 
his  hire — and  his  hire  Is  rea.sonable  prohf.s 

Now,  let  me  further  explain  the  Inde- 
pendent businessman's  present  dilemma  as 
a  reeult  of  the  other  links  In  the  chain  The 
sponsors  of  the  quality  stab!ll?atlon  bill  fixed 


coets    of    operation    and    unmodified    com- 
petitive conditions  in  selling. 

1  The  article  he  sells  in  a  national  brand 
ltpn\  Is  a  nonmonopoly  item.  Similar  ar- 
ticles are  made  by  dozens  of  competitors. 
Again  let  me  refer  to  Arrow  shirts,  I  cite 
Manhattan.  Van  Heusen.  Jayson,  Hathaway, 
plus  hundreds  ot  less  well  known  shirt 
manufacturers. 

So  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  selling  this 
national  brand  Item,  he  Is  selling  a  non- 
rnunopoly  Item. 

BILL     APPLIES    ONLT     TO    COMPETITIVE    PRODUCTS 

An  Important  point  to  rememt)€r  Is  that 
the  quality  stabilization  bill  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  a  monopoly  Item.  There  must  in 
every  instance  t)e  similar  Items  available  to 
the  consumer. 

2  The  Independent  retailer's  cost  area 
contains  many  noncompetitive  areas.  I  cite 
a   few : 

(a)  Wages,  In  most  areas  unionized. 
They  are  fixed. 

(b)  Rents:  Percentage  of  sales  based  on 
a  retail  scale  related  to  different  kinds  of 
buslne.sses  plus  traffic  count  of  people  who 
would  pass  In  front  of  his  door, 

(C)  Insurance:  All  old  line  Insurance 
companies   charge   almost   Identical   rates. 

(d)  Interest  rates  on  commercial  loans 
Usually  the  smaller  merchant  pays  an  iden- 
tical rate  to  all  banks  in  a  trade  area. 

(e)  Transfxirtiitlon  costs  on  goods;  as 
noted  before,  these  costs  are  noncompeti- 
tive, fixed  by  Interstate  commerce  rates 

(f)  Utilities:  All  fixed  noncompetitive 
rates  sot  up  by  public  utilities  commissions 
which.  Incidentally,  Include  a  fioor  of  guar- 
anteed profits  to  the  utilities  above  their 
Investment  smd  costs  And  In  most  in- 
stances, a  guaranteed  wage  to  their  employ- 
ees. A  fixed  wage  to  their  employees,  fixed 
by   negotiation. 

(gi  Last,  but  not  least,  the  manufacturer 
must  supply  the  retailer  any  specific  Item 
at  a  nondiscriminatory  price.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  provisions  of  the  Roblnson- 
Patman   Act. 

The  nondiscriminatory  price  for  an  Identi- 
cal Item  gives  the  retailer  some  protection 
as  between  himself  and  a  competitor  retail- 
er, but  It  also  establishes  a  fixed  noncom- 
j>etltlve  price  for  the  wholesale  cost  of  the 
Item. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  areas  of  fixed  or 
semifixed  costs,  the  retnller  does  not  have 
the  l>eneflt  of  competition  In  the  comjx)- 
r.ents  of  his  cost  of  doing  buslnes.s  His  In- 
vestment In  Inventory  Is  a  cost  which  de- 
serves a  fair  profit  return.  His  time  and  skill 
deserve   a   fair   recompense. 

If  we  demand  that  he  face  unmodified 
competition  at  the  point  of  distribution,  we 
deny  him  the  right  to  a  fair  profit  and  say 
th.it  the  law  of  the  Jungle  must  control 
and  apply  to  this  area  only  In  our  distribu- 
tive system. 

I  say  that  a  principle  of  equity  Is  Involved 
which  Is  Identical  to  the  basic  principle  In- 
volved m  securing  a  fair  wage  for  the  wage 
earner  If  we  do  not  permit  by  legislative 
approv.il  the  extension  of  reasonable  and  fair 
protection  to  the  Independent  retailer,  as  we 
have  to  the  wage  earner,  we  iire  neither  Just 
nor  consistent. 

THEORISTS     IGNORE     REALITIES     OF     M.\RKETPLACE 

Now  I  ve  heard  the  theorists  get  up  and  ex- 
pound th.it  the  quality  stublllz.itlon  bill  Is 
no  gi«>d  because  it  will  raise  prices  to  the 
consumer  This  Is  hogwash  The  Nation's 
small  Indejjendent  retailers  who  .so  desperate- 
ly plead  for  the  enactment  of  thl.s  bill  do 
not  want  it  as  a  means  to  gouge  their  neigh- 
bors and  lifelong  friends  who  helped  them 
build  their  business 

In  tiie  first  place,  the  quality  stabilization 
bill  Is  specific   I'll   this  point      The  law  can- 
not   be    u.sed    unless    (par     8    of    the    bill)  : 
Ooods  usable  for  the  same  general  purpose 
are  available  to  the  public  from  sources  other 
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than  the  owner  of  such  brand  name,  or 
trademark,  and  are  In  free  and  open  compe- 
tition therewith." 

The  Idea  that  because  you  have  a  right  to 
sell  an  Item  made  In  a  nonmonopoly  industry 
enes  the  manufacturer  or  the  retailer  a 
(  haiice  to  gouge  the  market  Is  completely 
erroneous.  It  may  be  Justified  by  theories, 
but  in  the  practical  application  of  It,  this  la 
Hist  simply  a  factor  that  doesn't  obtain. 

Yes;  this  bill  Is  a  modification  of  pure 
competition.  When  we  talk  about  competi- 
tion being  the  life  of  trade  and  competition 
being  necessary  In  the  marketplace  we  do 
not  necessarily  mean  the  ruthless  type  of 
competition  which  cannibalizes  Itself  and 
destroys  Itself  by  Its  excesses  and  abuses. 
We  are  talking  about  competition  under 
orderly  rules  of  society  to  protect  all  of  the 
component  factors  of  society  to  an  equitable 
extent. 

This  is  what  the  quality  stabilization  bill 
will  do.  It  will  bring  about  equity  In  one 
area  where  equity  does  not  now  obtain.  It 
will  not  force  any  manufacturer  to  use  it;  it 
will  not  give  any  manufacturer  a  chance  to 
use  it  as  a  monopoly  Item  area.  It  will  not 
create  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  any  con- 
sumer to  buy  that  Item.  He  can  obtain 
various  similar  Items  and  buy  them  If  he  does 
not  want  the  stabilized  item.  It  Is  an  orderly 
adjustment  of  what  I  consider  to  be  an  In- 
equitable condition  in  our  pattern  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  which  threatens  to 
eliminate  that  final  link  of  Independent 
retailing. 

Now,  if  Independent  retailing  Is  worthy  of 
a  place  In  the  market,  If  It  Is  something 
that  we  want  to  preserve  to  give  opportunity 
to  the  little  man  to  start  into  business  and 
grow  big.  It  has  a  Justifiable  position  in  the 
marketplace  I  say  that  It  has  such  a  posi- 
tion, and  millions  of  small  retailers  through- 
out the  country  would  certainly  also  say 
that  It  Is  Justified.  TTiey  are  putting  In  10, 
15,  16  hours  a  day.  They  are  putting  In  their 
life  savings  into  little  drugstores.  Into  little 
retail  hardware  and  clothing  and  Jewelry 
stores.  They  are  struggling  against  many 
odds  in  the  competitive  area. 

Cant  we  give  them  a  little  bit  of  the  pro- 
tection that  we  give  to  every  other  facet  In 
the  chain  of  production  and  distribution  by 
enactment  of  the  quality  stabilization  bill? 


Chairman  Atpinall  Ontlinet  Public  Lands 
Legislative  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

or    TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  August  20,  1963 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  distinguished  colleague,  Hon. 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall.  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, presented  a  most  interesting  and 
enlightening  discussion  of  public  lands 
policies  of  the  United  States  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Section  of  Mineral  and 
Natural  Resources  Law  at  the  American 
Bar  Association  annual  meeting  August 
14  in  Chicago. 

Chairman  Aspinall  leviewed  conserva- 
tion philosophies,  legislation,  and  pro- 
posals affecting  our  public  lands.  He 
concluded  his  speech  by  presenting  a 
legislative  piogram  designed,  as  he  said. 
"to  satisfy  urgent  demands  for  the  use 
of  the  public  domain  while  at  the  same 
time  malting  certain  that  we  shall  obtain 
a  reconsideration  of  all  the  public  land 


laws  and  the  policies  underlying  them 
in  the  light  of  conditions  as  they  exist 
in  the  mld-20th  century." 

Because  of  the  great  importance  of 
this  subject  to  all  of  the  people  of  our 
country  it  is  my  privilege  to  include  in 
the  Record  this  fine  statement  by  Chair- 
man Aspinall.  His  address  was  entitled 
"Issues  Affecting  Natural  Resources — 
1963:  The  Public  Lands": 

lasuKs  Affecting  Natural  Resoihices — 1963: 
THE  PtJBLic  Lands 
(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Wayne  N. 
Aspinall,  of  Colorado) 
The  Invitation  to  participate  In  this  panel 
discussion  challenged  each  panel  member  to 
"discuss  the  Important  issues  which  he  sees 
affecting  natural  resources  in  1963."     I  was 
pleased  to  accept  because  I  think  that  In 
this  year  1963  we  must  make  far-reaching 
decisions  concerning  one  of  the  most  vital 
of  our  natural  resources :  land,     I  particular- 
ly welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
matter  at  a  forum  of  attorneys  interested  in 
the  management  of  natural  resovirces  and  to 
solicit  your  support  of  a  program  that  I  be- 
lieve will  permit  the  most  beneficial  manage- 
ment and  use  of  our  Federal  public  lands. 

In  selecting  "land"  as  the  natural  resource 
to  which  I  think  the  most  Important  Issues 
attach  In  1963,  let  me  cite  these  statistics: 
approximately  167  million  acres  of  land  in  27 
States  and  an  additional  271  million  acres  In 
Alaska  tmder  the  ownership  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  have  not  been  committed  to 
any  specific  use.  It  Is  to  these  lands  that  a 
burgeoning  population,  an  expanding  econ- 
omy, as  well  as  a  recreation-minded  Amer- 
ica, must  look  for  future  development.  Most 
of  these  so-called  vacant  and  unappropriated 
lands,  except  for  Alaska,  are  concentrated  In 
the  11  Western  States  but  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  landholdlngs  In  all  50  States 
and  the  tise  or  disposition  of  Federal  lands 
generally  Is  a  matter  of  national  concern. 
You  cannot  consider  the  disposition  of  land 
In  the  Western  States  without  considering 
the  poMlble  use  of  land  in  other  States.  In 
addition,  consider  the  fact  that  outside  of 
Alaska  of  the  405,726,715  acres  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  354.320,451  acres  are 
reserved  and  unreserved  public  domain  land.' 
My  concern  with  the  use  of  our  lands  Is 
not  new.  Having  always  subscribed  to  the 
principles  of  the  Plnchot-Roosevelt  conser- 
vation theories,  I  became  disturbed  when  I 
discerned  what  I  sensed  to  be  a  drifting  away 
from  thoae  principles  by  many  of  my  fellow 
conservationists.  My  basic  views  on  con- 
servation movement  were  set  forth  In  a 
paper  which  I  presented  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Conservation  on  May  24.  1962. 
I  am  glad  the  proceedings  of  that  con- 
ference have  been  published  and  are  avail- 
able for  permanent  reference. 

At  the  White  House  meeting,  i  traced  for 
the  conferees  much  of  the  thread  of  con- 
servation philosophy  in  the  United  States 
and  related  It  to  ixtlicies  adopted  by  Congress. 
Both  the  conservation  philosophy  and  the 
congressional  actions  added  to  the  definition 
of  a  concept  that  called  for  use  of  our  re- 
sources by  providing  for  our  present  needs 
but  not  exhausting  the  source  of  supply. 
Closely  aligned  with  this  theory  was  the 
philosophy  that  our  natural  resources  be  de- 
veloped for  the  maximum  good  for  the  maxl- 


'  Inventory  Report  on  Real  Property  owned 
by  the  United  States  as  of  June  30,  1962, 
prepared  by  General  Services  Administration, 
which  discloses  the   following: 

Acrcf 
Total     land     owned     by     the 

United    States    In     the    50 

States 770,  796,843.  1 

Total   public   domain 719,373,123.6 

Alaska  total 365.069,285,3 

Alaska  public  domain 355,  052,  672.  2 


mum  number.  At  that  time,  I  questioned 
how  the  purist-preservationist  group  had 
managed  to  assume  the  mantle  of  the  con- 
servationists. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1962,  our  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  under  con- 
sideration, as  you  all  know,  legislation  de- 
signed for  the  preservation  of  wilderness 
areas.  I  found — and  still  find — it  inconsist- 
ent for  those  advocating  wilderness  preserva- 
tion to  say  on  the  one  hand  that  they  want 
to  establish  stricter  congressional  control 
over  public  land  actions  while  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  other  hand,  seeking  to  freeze, 
without  aCarmative  congressional  action,  Ex- 
ecutive decisions  concerning  the  preserva- 
tion of  wilderness.  The  committee  report  - 
on  H.R.  776,  87th  Congress,  as  amended,  pro- 
viding for  the  preservation  of  wilderness 
areas,  for  the  management  of  public  lands, 
and  for  other  purposes,  detailed  the  com- 
mittee's philosophy,  to  which  I  subscribe: 
that  all  public  lands  should  be  managed  for 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 
We  pointed  out  that  there  are  no  general 
statutory  guidelines  governing  the  use  and 
disposition  of  public  lands  and  that  the  act 
of  widest  application,  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act,  authorizes  certain  withdrawals  "in  order 
to  promote  the  highest  use  of  the  public 
lands  pending  its  final  disposal." 

The  deliberations  at  the  White  House  Con- 
ference and  our  Intensive  study  of  the  wllder- 
nees  legislation  led  me  to  the  Inescapable 
conclusion  that  there  Is  little  relationship 
between  the  management  and  administra- 
tion of  the  public  lands  and  the  policies 
enunciated  by  Congress  in  enacting  the  great 
body  of  public  land  laws. 

The  depth  of  my  convictions,  coupled  with 
the  need  to  make  vacant  lands  available  for 
the  national  good,  led  me  to  probe  further 
Into  the  subject  while  at  the  same  time  try- 
ing to  cooperate  with  the  executive  branch 
in  finding  the  solutions  to  the  manifold  prob- 
lems facing  us.  On  October  15,  1962,  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  invited  him  to  use  his  good  offices 
to  facilitate  action  on  conservation  measures 
affecting  public  lands.  The  President,  by 
letter  dated  January  17,  1963,  acknowledged 
the  need  for  a  broad  review  of  the  public 
land  laws  and  left  it  to  the  Congress  to  de- 
termine how  congressional  surveillance  over 
executive  agency  action  should  be  effected.- 
In  expressing  his  views,  the  President  took 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  article  IV.  sec- 
tion 3,  clause  2,  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
imposes  on  Congress  the  responsibility  of, 
and  authority  for,  the  disposal  of  all  Govern- 
ment property.  I  had  been,  and  still  am 
concerned  with  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
respond  to  what  we  lawyers  might  call  ultra 
vires  acts  by  the  Executive.  It  also  con- 
cerned me  that  Congress  had  failed  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  overall  land-use  problem 
and  has  allowed  outmoded  public  land  laws 
to  remain  on  the  books  without  significant 
modification. 

Permit  me  to  review  for  a  moment  the 
most  significant  public  land  disposition  laws 
and  the  philosophy  behind  them.  First,  of 
course,  we  sold  our  lands  to  raise  money 
Then  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862  •  enunciated 
the  principle  that  in  exchange  for  the  devel- 
opment of  160  acres  of  agricultural  land  the 
developer  would  get  title.  In  1872  the  Min- 
ing Acf  established  a  parallel  principle, 
i.e.,  that  a  discoverer  of  a  valuable  mineral 
deposit  could,  in  consideration  of  Its  devel- 
opment, purchase  the  land  In  which  the 
minerals  are  located. 


-  H.  Rept  No.  2521.  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
Text   of   letters   referred   to  published    In 
Committee  Print  No,  2,  88th  Cong.,  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives. 

•Act   of    May   20,    1862    (12   Stat.   392 1. 

'Act  of  May   10,   1872    (17  Stat.  91). 
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Am  th«  West  began  to  b«  settled,  it  w&s 
reAlUwd  that  aooM  lands.  beln«  more  &rld. 
could  not  TMMUly  b«  developed  as  economi- 
cally as  other  lands.  ThU  led  to  the  Desert 
Land  Act*  permlttlnc  entry  on  desert  lands 
up  to  840  acres,  reduced  to  330  acres  In 
1S9I  '  Then,  again,  as  the  lands  moat  suit- 
able for  agrlcultttral  development  were  set- 
tled upon.  It  became  apparent  that  an  in- 
crease In  the  siae  of  sconomlcal  units  was 
neceeeary.  AccordlDSlT.  the  Act  or  Decem- 
ber 29.  1918,'  oommonty  known  as  the  Stock- 
Ralslng  Homestead  Act,  authorized  stock- 
raising  homesteads  on  areas  not  exceeding 
640  acree  of  public  lands. 

We  have,  subject  to  isolated  exceptions 
for  all  intents  and  purposes  run  out  of  com- 
pact areas  of  100,  330,  and  040  acres  of  land 
that  can  be  utilised  economically  for  agri- 
cultural purpoeee.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  become  urban-suburban-lndustrlal- 
Ized  country  In  whlcta  the  overall  need  for 
addltk>nal  agricultural  production  has  di- 
minished. In  1994,  the  Taylor  Act.*  partially 
In  an  effort  to  stabUlaa  the  great  cattle  and 
sheep  Industries  of  the  United  States,  as 
I  Indicated  earlier,  lakl  down  guidelines  for 
the  use  of  public  lands  pending  their  ulti- 
mate disposal.  In  1038.  the  Small  Tract 
Act  >*  became  the  first  congressional  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  to  make  public  lands  avail- 
able for  permanent  disposition  for  non- 
agrlcultural  and  nonmineral  development 
However,  the  Small  Tract  has  not  achieved 
any  significant  benefits. 

The  postwar  ezpanston  of  our  population 
and  of  our  commerce  and  Industry  has  placed 
new  demands  on  the  use  of  public  lands: 
so  has  the  Increased  leisure  time  of  our  peo- 
ple and  the  resultant  demands  for  recrea- 
tion areas. 

I  have  traveled  through  public  land  areas, 
I  have  discussed  the  problenu  with  Oovern- 
ment  officials  and  with  the  users  of  the 
public  land:  and  I  have  given  the  matter 
considerable  thought.  During  this  time  I 
have  accepted  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  various  organisations  on  the  subject  of 
public  lands  while,  through  the  Subconunlt- 
tee  on  Public  Lands  In  bearings,  we  received 
the  thinking  of  Interested  people  and  groups. 

Ueers  of  the  public  domain  under  grazing 
permits,  for  example,  reallae  that  the  Taylor 
Orazlng  Act  did  not  give  them  anything  but 
revocable  permission:  but  they  believe  that, 
because  at  the  investatkents  they  have  made 
In  Improvements  on  the  public  lands,  they 
are  entitled  to  some  kind  of  tenure.  There- 
fore, at  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands  on  various  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  public  lands,  representa- 
tives of  livestock  organisations  have  testi- 
fied to  the  effect  that  tenure  Is  their  major 
concern.  And.  quite  naturally,  they  are  sus- 
picious of  any  legislation  proposed  to  estab- 
lish general  procedures  for  either  the  man- 
agement or  disposal  ot  public  lands. 

Some  people,  frustrated  by  the  current 
Inability  to  have  lazids  classified  for  agri- 
cultural use  under  existing  statutes,  have 
suggested  that  we  take  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  remaining  public  lands  cannot  be  set- 
tled economically  In  units  previously  author- 
ized and  that  we  should  therefore  establish 
a  new  categcx7  with  an  Increased  acreage  for 
an  economic  unit  that  could  be  disposed  of 
for  agricultural  purpoaes.  I  imequlvocably 
reject  this  proposition,  just  as  I  reject  the 
proposition  that  would  permit  all  public 
lands  to  be  put  up  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder.  I  have  seen  what  will  happen  when 
you  do  this.  Permitting  marginal  lands  to  be 
settled,  or  putting  the  public  lands  up  for 
the  highest  bid,  will  permit  Individuals  who 


*  Act  erf  Mar.  3.  18T7  ( 18  Stat.  377  ) 

'  Act  of  Mar.  3,  1801  (38  SUt    109«  i 

<  39  Stat.  863. 

•Act  of  June  28,  1934   (48  SUt    1269 1 

"•Act  of  June  1,  1M8  (52  SUt.  809), 


have  the  monetary  ability  to  do  b<>,  to  Invest 
a  disproportionate  anxouiit  lii  the  land  ur  to 
outbid  others  Just  so  that  Ihey  can  obtttln 
ownership  of  a  block  of  land  from  which  to 
exclude  others  Thereafter  many  of  these 
people  shun  normsl  agricultural  operatlonR 
and  establish  private  hunting  preserves 
This  I  will  resist  to  my  fullest  capacity 

If  the  land  la  to  be  devoted  to  hunting  and 
fishing  then  I  submit  that  it  should  be  de- 
voted to  hunting  and  fishing  by  the  public 
at  large.  But.  If  the  land  Is  needed  f  ir  de- 
velopment, then  the  means  must  be  found 
by  which  to  encourage  and  p>crrnit  Its  de- 
velopment. 

The  testimony  that  we  received  h.us  b«^n 
as  divergent  as  any  sets  of  views  could  pos- 
sibly be.  We  have  been  urged  by  st>nie  to 
dispose  of  all  the  public  i<inds  We  ha\e 
been  counseled  by  others  to  retain  most  of 
the  public  lands  In  Federal  ownership  and 
allow  them  to  be  managed  by  Uie  Bureau  uf 
Land  Management 

While  the  testimony  we  have  received  was 
on  legl&Iatioa  not  Involving  the  mining  law.s. 
we  must  bear  In  mind  that  our  basic  aiming 
law  is  likewise  a  disposition  law.  Accord- 
ingly, no  discussion  of  the  future  use  or 
disposition  of  our  public  lands  is  complete 
without  taking  cognizance  of  the  proposals 
that  have  been  made  fi.>r  revision  of  tlie  basic 
mining  laws  governing  the  occupation  and 
purchase  of  public  lands  in  which  valuable 
mineral  deposits  are  found. 

I  am  convinced  Uiat  primarily  the  de- 
mands for  revision  of  the  raining  laws  stem 
frcxn  the  various  uses  competini?  for  recogni- 
tion on  the  public  lands  While  nUnliig  ac- 
tivity on  a  320-  or  640-acre  homestead  was 
not  generally  Incompatible  with  agricultural 
use.  It  Is  Incompatible  with  Ihe  use  of  public 
lands  for  industrial,  commercial,  or  reslden- 
UaJ  puTfxases  where  relatively  small  tracts  are 
Involved.  Likewise,  the  newer  requirement 
to  satisfy  our  recreation  needs  h<is  esiab- 
liihed  yet  another  category  In  which  there 
may  be  a  baaic  conflict  with  mining  actr.  ity 

All  of  this  serves  to  underline  the  fact  that 
we  do  have  an  immediate  problem  many 
landlocked  communities  must  Ux)k  to  fed- 
erally owned  or  controlled  lands  us  the  only 
means  of  expansion  The  Congreas  should 
not  be  required  to  take  up  each  of  tliese 
cases  Individually  and  provide  for  the  sale 
of  2.000  acres  here  and  10.000  acres  there 
But.  In  the  absence  of  an  overall  national 
policy  concerning  the  retention,  use.  and  dls- 
poaltlon  of  Federal  public  lands,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  reluctant  Ut  grant  general 
sales  authority  to  the  executive  branch.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Congres.s  and  its  commit- 
tees have  been  so  burdened  with  the  normal 
legislative  functions  that  we  have  been  un- 
able to  devote  the  time  and  attention  neces- 
sary to  establish  national  policy  required  f  »r 
the   changed    times    and   conditions. 

With  these  circumstances  as  background. 
I  offer  the  fullowing  legislative  program  de- 
signed to  satisfy  urgent  demands  for  the  u.se 
of  the  public  domain  while  at  the  same  time 
making  certain  that  we  shall  obtain  a  recon- 
sideration of  all  the  public  land  laws  and 
the  policies  underlying  them  In  the  light 
of  conditions  as  they  exist  In  the  mld-20th 
century. 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  that  will 
be  given  the  time,  money,  and  suifl  necessary 
to  undertake  a  complete  review  of  all  laws 
and  regulations  affecting  Federal  public  land 
ownership  and  the  natural  resources  thereiif 
As  I  Indicated  earlier,  the  President  has 
acknowledged  the  need  for  an  overall  review; 
his  representatives,  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture,  ha\e  concurred 
generally  In  the  CommissUm  approach  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  On  the  assump- 
tion that  an  act  authorizing  a  Commission 
study  will  be  passed  before  June  30  1964  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Commission  can  report 


not    later    than    December    31,    1967,    whlcb 
would    provide   a   period   of   3   years   for    the 

.study   and   approximately   6   mouUis   for   the 
preparation   of    the   report   Itself. 

2  The  enactment  of  Interim  legislation,  to 
expire  6  montlw  after  the  submission  of 
the  Commissions  report;  le.  June  30,  1968, 
establishing  the  principle  of  multiple-use 
for  the  li^ierlm  management  and  adminis- 
tration of  public  lands  under  the  stewardship 
of    the   Department   of   the   Interior. 

3  The  enactment  of  Interim  legislation. 
likewise  expiring  6  months  after  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Commission's  report,  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  general  au- 
tliorlty  to  sell  public  domain  lands  that  are 
required  for  the  orderly  growth  and  develop- 
ment   of   communities. 

4  The  enactment  of  Interim  legislation, 
similarly  keyed  to  expire  6  montlis  after  the 
Commi.ssion's  report  has  been  submitted,  to 
provide  a  new  category  of  exploration  claims 
that  win  grant  prediscovery  protection  to 
prospectors  on  the  public  lands  who  are,  by 
the  nature  of  modern  methods,  required  to 
expend  large  sums  of  money  in  any  explora- 
tion efforts 

5  The  enactment  of  legislation  that  wlU 
require  the  executive  departments,  during 
Uie  period  while  the  public  land  laws  are 
being  reviewed  and  their  possible  revision 
studied  by  Congress,  to  furnish  to  the  Con- 
gress, through  the  respective  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  ( 1 1  advance  noti- 
fication of  significant  actions  involving  modt- 
ttcations  or  changes  In  use  or  classification 
of  lands,  and  (2)  a  periodic  reporting  of  all 
land  actions  in  order  to  assure  that,  through 
such  congressional  surveillance,  there  will  be 
no  extensive  and  lrrevtx;able  large-scale 
moditicatlons  of  land-use  patterns  effected 
during  the  period  of  the  Commission's  study. 

Iyegislati(jn  has  already  been  Introduced 
to  establish  a  multiple-use  principle  In  the 
management  of  Interior  Department  lands 
and  U)  establish  broader  sales  authority  In 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  I  am  today 
Intrixluclng  a  bill  prt)po6lng  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
inl.s.sion  In  addition,  I  have  directed  the 
preparation  of  bills  to  carry  out  the  other 
points  of  my  program  and.  as  s<x)n  as  I  have 
hud  an  opportunity  to  go  over  the  details, 
I    sh.ill    Intrtxluce   the   bills. 

It  is  my  firm  hope  that  we  can  obtain  re- 
ports on  the  new  bills  promptly  and  pnxreed 
to   hearings  nejct  month. 

In  the  liist  analysis.  It  Is  n^y  hope  and 
belief  that  the  program  I  have  outlined  will 
result  in  the  use  and  disposition  of  our  Fed- 
eral public  lands  and  all  the  resources  thereof 
in  the  highest  traditions  of  the  conservation 
m  'vement  of  the  United  States  as  symbolized 
by  the  Roosevelt -Plnchot  era,  during  which 
the  philosophy  was  permanently  Ingrained 
(ill  the  national  conscience  that  conservation 
i.s  equated  with  wise  use  and  that  we  should 
dedicate  our  lands  ai'.d  the  resources  thereof 
to  accompll.^h  the  maximum  goi.xl  for  the 
maximum  number  for  the  longest  period  of 
time 

In  keeping  with  this  latter  concept.  I  see 
no  rea.son  why  Congre.ss  cannot  Immediately 
Klve  statutory  protection  for  the  preserva- 
tion as  wilderness  of  the  over  8  million  acres 
of  land  In  the  national  forests  that  are  now 
classified  as  "wilderness,  "  "wild,"  and 
■  canoe.  '  continuing  those  uses  not  Incon- 
sistent wi'h  wilderness  preservation  and  per- 
mitting other  presently  authorized  xues  for 
a  rea.sunable  time  I  have  never  taken  the 
position  that  all  wilderness  legislation  must 
await  a  final  review  of  either  all  land  laws 
or  even  all  areas  that  might  qualify  as 
wilderness. 

Subject  to  proper  safeguards,  it  should  be 
ptxsslble  to  enact  legislation  that  will  provide 
for  our  Immediate  and  known  requirements 
while  broad  reviews  of  our  land  use  [Ktllcles 
move  ahead 

I  s*)llclt  your  support  of  my  program. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W'l  DMSDAV,  AUGIST  21,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Ephesians  4:3:  Endeavor  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  boJuL  of  peace. 

Almighty  God,  on  each  new  day  may 
we  come  nearer  unto  Thee  than  ever  be- 
fore aiid  may  our  human  wills  be  brought 
into  a  harmony  with  Thy  divine  will 
which  nothing  can  break. 

Grant  that  as  coworkers,  charged  and 
challenged  by  a  great  mission,  we  may 
also  be  firmly  and  closely  united  with 
one  another  in  achieving  for  all  man- 
kind the  blessings  of  the  more  abundant 
hfe. 

Inspire  us  to  strive  for  that  blessed 
day  when  all  the  tyrannies  which  oppress 
and  the  terrore  which  frighten  the  soul 
of  humanity  shall  be  forever  destroyed 
and  supplanted  by  the  spirit  of  peace 
and  good  will. 

Guide  us  by  Thy  holy  spirit  to  new 
ventures  of  faith  and  new  vistas  of 
outlook  and  a  new  sense  of  social  obliga- 
tion and  resp>onsibility  as  we  seek  to  on- 
body  and  express  a  nobler  kind  of  democ- 
racy. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commtmi- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  August  8,  1963: 

H  R  2675  An  act  to  extend  for  3  year*  the 
peruxl  during  which  certain  tanning  extracts, 
and  extract*  of  hemlock  or  eucalyptus  suit- 
able for  use  for  tanning,  may  be  Imported 
free  of  duly; 

HR  5712  An  act  to  suspend  for  a  tem- 
pi >r.iry  period  the  Import  duty  on  heptanoic 
ncid:  and 

HR  6011    An  act  to  continue  for  a  tem- 
porary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on  certain  Islle  or  Tamplco  fiber. 
On  August  12,  1963: 

H  R  1518.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Theresa  Lazarus; 

H  R  5207  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act.  1926,  to  authorize  ad- 
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dltlonal  appropriatlonB,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.J.  Res.  324.  Joint     resolution     extending 
an  Invitation  to  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  hold  the  1968  winter  Olympic 
games  In  the  United  States. 
On  August  20,  1963 : 

H.R.  2192.  An  act  authorizing  the  readmlt- 
tance  of  Walter  Sowa,  Jr.,  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy;  and 

HH.  3872.  An  act  to  Increase  the  lending 
authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  to  extend  the  p>eriod  within 
which  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton may  exercise  Its  functions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.B.  1206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kazi- 
mierz  Kruplnski; 

HJl.  1232.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Asterio 
Quitoriano; 

HH.  1237.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clara  G. 
MaggiCM-a; 

HJft.  1276.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Federlco 
Lopez-Bianco; 

HJR.  1368.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vaghars- 
hag  Hovannes  Danlellan; 

H.R.  1393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Janet 
Lundle  Farmer; 

HJl.  1398.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Barker: 

H.R.  1499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
(Ivlca)  Beg  Farkas  and  Ann  (Anka)  Beg 
Farkas; 

HJl.  1731.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eva 
Baiter; 

HJl.  1876.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rita 
M.  Bravl; 

HJl.  2207.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frances- 
co Dl  Olaoomo; 

HJl.  2239.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Annunzi- 
ata  Sabatlnl; 

HJl.  2287.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shin 
Sook  (Renee)  Whang; 

HJl.  2309.  An  act  fc«-  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Giuseppe  Luraschl; 

H.R.  2444.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mabel  Constance  Kennedy; 

HJl.  2450.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucia 
Carta  Gallitto: 

HJl.  2765.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mirko 
Jakslc; 

HJl.  3218.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Kazuko   (Joseph  James)    Kapp; 

H.R.  3629.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pong 
Yong  Jin  (also  known  as  Pang  Yong  Chin); 

H.R.  5094.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Geoffrey 
Howard  Smith; 

H.R.  5507.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlchal 
Oolenlewskl; 

HJl.  5834.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Joseph  Calandi; 

HJl.  6667.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Harry  Glazlkis;  and 
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HJl.  7824.  An  act  to  continue,  for  the 
5>eriod  ending  November  30,  1963,  the  exist- 
ing temporary  Increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  31.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sonja  Dolata; 

S.  49.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  eetablish- 
ment  of  the  Alaska  Centennial  Commission, 
to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
study  and  report  on  the  manner  and  extent 
to  which  the  United  States  shall  participate 
in  the  celebration  In  1967  of  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  piirchase  of  the  Territory 
of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  71.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Juan  C.  Jacobe,  and  their  four  children, 
Angela  Jacobe,  Teresita  Jacobe,  Leo  Jacobe, 
and  Ramon  Jacobe; 

S.  198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mother 
Azucena  de  San  Jos6  (nee  Carmen  Hern&ndez 
Aguilar) ; 

S.  202.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yom  Tov 
Yeshayahu  Brlszk; 

S.  212.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yoo  Sei 
Chun; 

S.  479.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chung  K. 
Won; 

S.  561.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Karolina 
Rado; 

S.  585.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Agaram  K. 
Sreekanth; 

S.  669.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
DeLucia  and  Angela  DeLucla; 

S.789.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister  Maria 
Clotilde  Costa; 

S.  820.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Faustlno  G. 
Dumaplln,  Jr.; 

S.  838.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Crokos; 

S.  1097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Despina  J. 
Sanlos; 

S.  1272.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Viktor 
Jaanimets; 

S.  1313.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tim  L. 
Yen; 

S.  1570.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dulcle  Ann 
Stelnhardt  Sherlock; 

S.  1678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Ann  Cover; 

S  1828.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie 
Sesqulcentennlal  Celebration  Commission  so 
as  to  authorize  an  appropriation  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  thereof; 

S.  1914.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America; 

S.  1942.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America; 

SJ.Res.87.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  designation  of  the  week  conunenclng 
September  8,  1963,  as  National  Public  Works 
Week;   and 

S.  Con.  Res.  57.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  suspension  ot  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens. 
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NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION.  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT, 
CONSTRUCnON  OP  FACXLITTES. 
AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  OPERA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MILLER  ot  California  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
'H.R.  7500).  an  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  administrative  operations;  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPCAKXR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee,  the 
gentleman  fnnn  California  [Mr.  Mil- 
Lnl ,  for  the  opportunity  during  the  past 
several  days  for  Members  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  to  make  emphasis  on  certain 
points  in  the  legislation.  I.  therefore, 
today  will  not  object. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  have  asked  for  this 
opportunity.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  inquire  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  the  majority  leader  if 
they  can  say  when  in  all  probability  we 
might  expect  the  final  vote  on  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  consideration  of  which  will 
be  taken  up,  of  course,  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  can  answer  by 
saying  that  we  haye  an  hour  and  29  min- 
utes left  of  general  debate.  From  my 
last  count,  there  are  about  16  amend- 
ments or  more  at  the  Clerks  desk.  1 
think  certainly  if  we  make  progress  on 
the  amendments  today.  I  expect  to  fin- 
ish the  bill  by  tomorrow- 
Mr.  HALLECK.     I  thank  you 

The  SPEAB^K.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Miller 
of  California.  Tsacub  of  Texas,  Karth. 
HscHLZR.  Maktin  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Fulton  of  Pennsylvania 
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ARMED  FORCES  RESERVE  ACT 
Mr.  hMiBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  iHR  6996*  to 
repeal  section  262  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  and  to  amend 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act,  as  amended,  to  revise  and 
consolidate  for  deferment  from,  and  ex- 
emption from  liability  for  Induction  for. 
training  and  service  for  certain  Reserve 
membership  and  participation,  and  to 
provide  a  special  enlistment  program, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
The   Clerk    read    the   Senate   amend- 
ments, as  follows. 

PmC«  a.  line  la.  rtiike  out  be  "  and  insert 
"be.  or  ■•tlafacttirlly  perfomi-i  such  other 
Ready  Reserve  service  aa  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  " 

Page  2,  line    U    after  ' df"  Insert   "such" 

Page  2.  line  lb  .strike  nut  "an  organized 
unit  of  such"  and  insert  "the" 

Page  5,  line  5.  after  "BhaH"  Insert  sub- 
ject to  .sf'^Mon  269ie)  i4  of  this  title." 

Page  5.  line  15.  after  duty"  Insert  or 
active  duty  fT  tniining " 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  grntlcman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HEBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  make  an  explanation  of  the 
amendments 

The  Senate  amendment.s  make  no  sub- 
stantial chauKcs  to  the  House-passed  bill 
The  purpose  of  the  Senate  amendments 
is  twofold 

First.  The  amendments  will  preserve  a 
statutory  exemption  for  those  Reserve 
trainees  who  throuKh  no  fault  of  their 
own  are  unable  to  continue  to  participate 
in  Reserve  trainint;  witl.  an  orKanized 
unit,  but  who  will  find  it  possible  to 
satisfactorily  perform  such  other  Re- 
serve service  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Second.  The  amendment  will  al.so  per- 
mit Re.serve  trainees  to  reduce  their 
Ready  Re.serve  oblit^ation  from  6  to  5 
years  in  tho.se  in.stances  where  the  re- 
servist may  have  been  involuntarily  re- 
called to  extended  active  duty  after  his 
period  of  active  duty  for  trainin«  had 
been  completed  This  change  will  per- 
mit a  reduction  in  the  Ready  Reserve 
oblmation  for  such  reservists  if  they 
should  be  recalled  to  duty  in  another 
Berlin  or  Cuban  crisis 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 
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REPORT  ON  ACIIVITIES  UNDER 
PUBLIC  I^W  480— MESSACiE  PT^OM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  iH    DOC.  NO    149 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  prinu^d 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  18th 
semiannual  report  on  activities  carried 
on  under  Public  Law  480.  83d  Congress, 
as  amended,  outlinins  operations  under 
the  act  during  the  period  January  1 
through  June  30.  1963 

John  F  Kennedy 
The  White  House,  Auatatt  21.  1963 


a  quorum  is  not  present, 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No   129| 

Dorn 

Edwards 

Elliott 

Uialmo 

Grant 

Gray 

Healey 

MacGregor 

Miller,  N  Y 

O  Brlen,  111 

Pillion 


.\bele 

.^yrps 

Harry 

Blatnlk 

Huckley 

Oiler 

Clark 

forrnan 

Ouvlb,  Tenn 

D,iw*oii 

DlKgs 


Powell 

RoberiK,  Ala. 

St.  Oeorge 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Short 

Smith,  Va 

Trimble 

White 

Younger 


Mr. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
DEROUNIAN      Mr      Speaker.     I 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  397 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispen.sed 
with 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EQUIPMENT. 
SUPPUES.  AND  MANPOWER  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

Mr.  QATHINGS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  At;riculture,  Subcommittee  on  Equip- 
ment. Supphes.  and  Manpower  may  sit 
during  general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  u  as  no  objection. 


make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

The  SPEAKER      The  gentleman  from 
New  York  makes  the  point  of  order  that 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF   1963 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  tile  bill  iH.R.  7885)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H  R  7885. 
\^  ith  Mr  R.MNs  in  the  chair. 

IN    lOMMITTEi:    or    THE    WHOLE 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
frr)m  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Morgan!  had 
44  minutes  remaining;,  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  I  Mrs.  Fr.^nces  P 
Bolton  I    had  45  minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr   Morgan  I. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jer.sey     Mr   Gallagher' 

Mr.  GALIJ\GHER  Mr  Chairman, 
there  was  much  said  in  the  past  few  days 
and  in  the  past  months  preceding  this 
debate  about  foreign  aid.  Indeed,  much 
has  been  said  on  the  subject  before.  Tlic 
debate  each  year  has  assumed  the  tend- 
ency to  take  on  a  certain  ritual.  Most 
have  predetermined  positions  on  the 
whole  question  of  foreign  aid.  Those 
who  .support  the  bill  and  those  who  op- 


pose the  bill  do  so  from  a  conviction  that 
their  position  is  In  the  best  interest  of 
our  Nation.  A  significant  point  In  the 
history  of  the  foreign  aid  debate,  how- 
ever, is  that  down  through  the  years 
even  the  most  able  of  the  opponents  of 
foreign  aid  have  never  offered  an  al- 
ternative to  accomplish  the  purpose  that 
the  foreign  aid  program  seeks. 

Another  method  of  opposition  is  to  hit 
it  with  a  meat  axe  until  it  finally  dies 
or  is  abandoned.  I  have  heard  the  case 
against  foreign  aid  eloquently  stated  by 
men  of  eloquent  words  who  also  elo- 
quently describe  their  hatred  of  commu- 
nism. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
short  of  a  military  effort  foreign  aid  is 
the  best  offensive  weapon  we  have 
against  communism.  It  is  an  exercise  of 
our  responsibility  as  a  leader  of  the  free 
world  and  an  assumption  of  the  obliga- 
tion that  this  leadership  requires  for  a 
mighty  have  nation  with  regard  to  the 
less  fortunate  have-nots. 

As  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  FascellI,  has  pointed  out, 
this  committee  entertained  over  100 
amendments  during  the  marking  up  of 
the  bill,  so  that  this  bill  is  the  product 
of  the  thinking  of  many  people.  Regret- 
tably some  people  consider  this  program 
as  a  reward  for  partisanship,  or  for  the 
withholding  of  aid  as  a  penalty  for  the 
lack  of  display  of  partisanship.  How- 
ever, since  this  is  a  mutual  security  pro- 
gram we  must  consider  that  different 
nations  cannot  always  adapt  their  posi- 
tions to  ours  at  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  year  as  the  Con- 
gress begins  debate  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  the  amount  of  information — and 
misinformation — circulated  about  the 
nature  of  our  foreign  assistance  program 
reaches  a  peak.  This  year  the  peak 
seems  to  be  higher  than  usual.  There  is 
one  area  in  particular  that  is  receiving 
special  attention  this  year — the  number 
and  condition  of  our  aid  recipients  and 
the  amounts  of  assistance  they  receive. 
The  charge  usually  runs  something  like 
this:  -The  United  States  is  draining  its 
own  economy  to  spread  dollars  to  every 
country  in  the  world — friendly  and  un- 
friendly, developed  and  underdeveloped." 
I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  analyze  this  charge, 
since  I  believe  close  examination  will 
reveal  that  the  charge  is  untrue  in  every 
detail. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  four  points 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  before  the 
Hou.se: 

First.  The  thrust  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  highly  concentrated  in  a 
relatively  small  number  of  key  countries. 
Second.  The  burden  of  foreign  assist- 
ance to  the  United  States  has  declined 
steadily  over  the  past  15  years.  It  Is  not 
a     drain"  on  the  U.S.  economy. 

Third.  Military  assistance  has  been 
reduced  and  economic  assistance  elim- 
inated to  the  developed  countries  of  the 
world— many  of  which,  incidentally,  are 
now  economically  develojied  a^  a  result 
of  previous  U.S.  assistance. 

Fourth.  Our  small  foreign  assistance 
programs  in  many  of  the  small,  newly 
independent  countries  of  the  world  con- 
stitute in  many  ways  the  best  bargain  of 
our  foreign  assistance  program. 


Let  us  look  at  each  of  these  points  a 
little  more  carefully. 

First.  Our  aid  program  is  now  highly 
concentrated.  In  fiscal  year  19S4,  it  is 
estimated  that  20  coimtries  will  receive 
80  percent  of  total  economic  assistance 
and  10  countries  will  receive  80  percent 
of  total  military  assistance.  If  we  exam- 
ine the  appropriations  categories,  assist- 
ance is  even  more  concentrated.  Six 
countries  will  receive  80  percent  of  De- 
velopment Loan  Funds,  six  countries  of 
Latin  America  will  receive  80  percent 
of  Alliance  for  Progress  loans,  and  seven 
key  countries  will  receive  80  percent  of 
supporting  assistance. 

This  concentration  of  assistance  en- 
ables the  United  States  to  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  development  and 
security  of  key  and  strategic  countries 
throughout  the  world.  Even  in  these 
countries  where  assistance  is  concen- 
trated, the  United  States  is  not  attempt- 
ing to  do  the  whole  job  of  generating 
economic  development  or  providing  se- 
curity. This  job  can  only  be  done  by 
the  recipient  countries  themselves.  One 
condition  upon  which  our  substantial 
country  programs  are  based  is  that  the 
coimtry  be  willing  and  able  to  under- 
take as  much  of  the  job  as  possible,  and 
to  insure  that  through  self-help  and 
reform  they  do  an  increasing  part  of  the 
job.  What  the  aid  program  is  attempt- 
ing in  these  countries  where  assistance 
is  concentrated  is  to  provide  the  critical 
difference  in  external  resources  between 
progress  toward  self-sustaining  growth, 
ecMiomic  stagnation  and  between  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  internal  and 
external  security,  and  vulnerability  to 
Communist  aggression  and  subversion. 

Second.  The  foreign  aid  program  is  less 
of  a  burden  to  the  United  States  today 
than  15  years  ago.  One  important  trend 
is  the  shift  from  grants  to  loans.  Under 
the  Marshall  plan  almost  90  percent  of 
aid  to  Europe  was  in  the  form  of  grants. 
The  fiscal  year  1964  economic  assistance 
program  proposeu  by  AID  calls  for  60 
percent  of  assistance  to  be  in  the  form 
of  dollar  repayable  loans.  Another  im- 
portant trend  is  the  increasing  amount 
of  aid  dollars  that  never  leave  the  United 
States  and  are  spent  right  here  at  home. 
Over  80  percent  of  the  proposed  fiscal 
year  1964  AID  program  will  be  spent  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment is  taking  every  practical  step  to 
insure  that  the  foreign  assistance  dollars 
that  leave  our  shores  will  be  reduced  to 
an  absolute  minimum.  At  the  time  of 
the  Marshall  plan,  direct  economic  and 
military  assistance  accounted  for  2  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  gross  national  product. 
It  now  accounts  for  only  six-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
Foreign  aid  accounted  for  over  1 1  percent 
of  the  Federal  budget  in  1949— in  1963  It 
accounted  for  only  4.1  percent. 

Third,  military  assistance  to  developed 
countries  has  been  sharply  reduced  and 
economic  assistance  eliminated.  Twen- 
ty-three countries  of  the  free  world  other 
than  the  United  States  are  considered  to 
be  economically  developed  nations.  Six 
of  these  countries  have  never  received 
U.S.  economic  or  military  grsrnt  assist- 
ance under  the  foreign  assistance  act  or 
predecessors.    Seventeen  more  countries 


are  no  longer  receiving  economic  assist- 
ance under  this  act.  These  countries  in- 
clude France,  Germany,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Portugal,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  among  others.  In  fiscal  year 
1964,  no  developed  countries  are  sched- 
uled to  receive  economic  assistance.  A 
successful  major  effort  has  also  been 
made  to  end  military  assistance  to  coun- 
tries which  are  becoming  sufficiently 
prosperous  and  developed.  In  1953  over 
75  percent  of  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram went  to  the  advanced  countries  of 
Europe  and  Japan.  In  fiscal  year  1964, 
it  is  estimated  that  only  about  25  percent 
of  our  aid  will  go  to  these  countries.  De- 
spite this  substantial  reduction,  further 
programs  will  be  carried  out  in  eight  de- 
veloped countries  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

These  programs  encompass  comple- 
tion of  deliveries  under  previous  com- 
mitments to  six  countries,  and  military 
training  programs  in  these  countries  and 
two  others.  Successful  sales  programs 
in  Europe  of  U.S.  military  equipment, 
some  generated  by  incentive  cost-shar- 
ing arrangements,  are  now  making  a 
substantial  contribution  toward  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Fourth,  the  many  small  programs  of 
assistance  which  we  mount  in  small  and 
newly  independent  countries  provide 
substantial  returns  to  the  long-term  suc- 
cess of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  When  we 
talk  about  the  large  number  of  countries 
receiving  foreign  assistance,  we  are 
really  talking  about  the  45  countries 
which  will  receive  only  10  percent  of  our 
economic  assistance  and  7  percent  of  our 
military  assistance  during  fiscal  year 
1964.  Our  limited  aid  programs  in  these 
countries  are  strongly  in  our  national 
interest  and  are  effective.  In  seven  of 
these  countries  our  assistance  helps  to 
secure  important  base  rights  or  access 
to  other  strategic  facilities.  In  about  19 
countries,  U.S.  foreign  assistance  pro- 
vides an  effective  counter  to  Soviet  bloc 
influence.  In  seven  other  countries,  our 
assistance  is  primarily  designed  as  a 
holding  action  to  provide  a  minimal  U.S. 
presence  and  influence  pending  changes 
more  favorable  to  free  world  interests. 

In  about  21  countries,  our  program  is 
almost  solely  technical  assistance  or 
limited  capital  loans.  Almost  all  of 
these  are  in  Africa.  These  limited  tech- 
nical assistance  programs  provide  as- 
sistance in  key  problem  areas,  demon- 
strate U.S.  interest  in  the  progress  of 
these  countries,  and  assert  a  U.S.  pres- 
ence. Most  of  these  countries  are  new- 
ly independent  and  are  just  beginning 
to  grapple  with  the  basic  problems  of 
economic  and  social  development.  The 
choices  that  these  countries  make  now 
about  how  they  will  develop,  the  de- 
cisions they  make  about  whether  they 
will  face  east  or  west,  will  determine  in 
large  part  the  makeup  of  the  world  com- 
munity in  25  or  30  years.  If  these  coun- 
tries squarely  face  the  problems  of  de- 
velopment and  take  sound  steps  to  meet 
them,  there  can  be  progress  and  peace. 
If,  instead,  they  turn  to  the  quick  solu- 
tions offered  by  the  Communists  or  en- 
gage in  ultranationalistic  adventurism, 
there  will  be  constant  strife  and  crisis. 
We  have  learned  in  the  last  10  years 
that  strife  in  any  part  of  the  world  can 
generate  crisis  between   the  free  world 
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and  the  Oomamniflt  bloc.  Our  limited 
assistance  procnuns  In  these  countries 
attempt  to  bdp  ttiese  nations  choose  the 
path  of  soond  frowth  and  derelopment 
To  cut  off  theae  programs  now  would 
remove  the  Bftoat  effective  Influence  the 
United  States  has  on  the  path^  that  these 
covin  tries  win  take. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  one  final 
point.  There  are  many  examples  of 
failures  In  our  foreign  aid  program. 
Many  old,  some  new.  Some  true,  and 
some  false.  But  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  successes  far  outweigh  the  failures. 
The  successes  do  not  make  headlines. 
.  They  do  not  provide  funny  stories.  But 
they  are  quietly  helping  to  build  a  bet- 
ter and  more  prosperous  world.  The 
dividends  on  the  large  investment  we 
have  made  abroad  In  our  foreign  aid 
program  are  only  slowly  beginning  to 
come  in.  But  they  will  increase  steadily 
as  the  years  fo  by.  as  more  and  more 
nations  become  self-supporting  and  our 
assistance  efforts  become  even  more  ef- 
fective. 

Mr.  BROOIIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoro  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROC»IFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
in  our  consideration  today  of  H.R.  7885, 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963,  there 
are  a  few  points  which  should  be  kept  in 
mind. 

The  first  Is  that  none  of  us  on  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  pre- 
tends to  have  aD  the  answers  to  the  many 
programs  and  policies  encompassed  in 
this  biU. 

The  Issues  are  too  global  in  scope,  too 
interrelated  with  implications  in  every 
comer  of  the  world  to  be  solved  by  glib 
phrases  or  pat  answers.  We  well  realize 
the  complexities  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live,  and  we  are  more  than  a  little 
awed  by  them. 

The  seotmd  point  to  remember  is  that 
the  bill  hetan  us  today  is  not  a  perfect 
bill.  There  are  flaws  In  it,  and  I  intend 
to  speak  about  these  flaws  later  in  the 
debate. 

But  while  this  bill  is  not  perfect,  it  is 
not  a  bad  bill  at  aU. 

To  understand  what  this  bill  Ls.  I  think 
we  should  first  see  what  it  Is  not. 

It  is  not  a  rubberstamp  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  do  as  it  pleases  with 
American  funds  anywhere  In  the  world. 
There  are  a  niunber  of  safeguards, 
checks  and  balances  written  into  this 
bill  with  which  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  and  the  State  De- 
partment do  not  concur. 

This  bill  is  not  a  solution  to  our  world- 
wide problems.  It  does  not  automati- 
cally guarantee  a  firm  and  effective  for- 
eign policy  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

It  does  not  guarantee  that  aid  dollars 
wUl  never  again  be  wasted,  or  that  our 
balance-of-payments  problem  will  im- 
prove. It  gives  us  no  assurance  that  we 
will  walk  In  a  world  of  friends,  that  our 
Nation  will  be  held  In  the  highest  esteem, 
or  that  another  International  crisis  will 


not  spring  on  the  scene  In  a  moment's 
notice. 

We  have  not  yet  come  that  close  to 

What  Is  this  bill,  then? 

It  is  a  framework,  a  skeleton  upon 
which  we  can  hang  a  foreign  policy  and 
a  program — rigid  enough  to  provide  the 
backtx>ne  and  the  strength  to  make  hard 
decisions  in  the  face  of  sometimes  fa- 
natic opposition  abroad  yet  flexible 
enough  to  turn  quickly  to  meet  the  In- 
evitable emerKcncles  which  will  occur  in 
the  months  and  years  to  come. 

To  a  Krrat  degree.  I  think  the  House 
Foreign  AfTair.s  Committee  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  giving  this  bag  of  bones  a 
strong,  flexible  structure,  one  into  which 
life  can  be  breathed  to  further  the  ob- 
jectives of  our  Nation  abroad. 

I  will  not  say  that  the  birth  was  an 
easy  one.  It  took  hours,  weeks,  and 
months  of  hearings,  deliberations,  and 
controversy  to  give  this  bill  its  present 
shape  and  form. 

I  would  like  to  pay  my  hiKhest  com- 
pliments to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Morgan)  for  puttinK  up  with 
us  throuRh  these  deliberaUons.  and  the 
committee  staff  for  sticking  with  u.s 
through  some  trying  moments. 

The  total  dollar  amount  to  be  author- 
ized— $2,424.050.000 — is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  story.  What  can  or  should  be  done 
with  our  dollars  should  be  our  main  con- 
cern. 

I  think  many  of  the  steps  taken  in  the 
committee  are  significant.  Some  of 
them  are  "sleepers,"  in  that  they  have 
not  made  the  headlines  nor  received 
much  attention  outside  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  affected  Federal  agencies. 

But  in  every  instance,  they  have 
cleared  up.  cleaned  up  and  made  more 
efflclent  the  authorization  under  which 
the  respective  agencies  of  our  Federal 
Government  responsible  for  our  oversea 
programs  can  work  more  effectively  and 
more  efficiently. 

In  a  number  of  instances,  the  com- 
mittee is  recommending  that  decisions 
be  reached  by  these  agencies.  In  a  few 
instances,  the  committee  is  recommend- 
ing that  decisions  be  forced  upon  the 
executive  branch. 

One  of  these  amendments  offered  In 
committee  would  cut  off  ail  further  eco- 
nomic and  military  a.sslstance  to  Indo- 
nesia unless  there  is  a  Presidential  dec- 
laration that  such  assistance  Is  in  the 
national  Interest. 

Another  would  ban  military  grants  to 
any  African  country  except  where  such 
aid  is  needed  to  maintain  internal  se- 
curity and  for  civic  action  programs  car- 
ried out  by  the  military.  In  essence, 
this  amendment  would  attempt  to  keep 
Africa  out  of  the  arms  race. 

Still  another  amendment  agreed  upon 
in  the  committee  would  prohibit  U.S. 
voluntary  funds  from  being  used  to  assist 
Cuba,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
through  international  organizations. 

Another  amendment  would  require, 
wherever  possible,  that  our  oversea  aid 
not  be  diverted  to  short-term  emergency 
purposes  in  lieu  of  long-term  develop- 
mental use.     This  amendment  is  an  at- 


tempt to  keep  aid  funds  from  being  used 
as  a  substitute  for  foreign  policy:  an  un- 
fortunate practice  in  the  past  and  one 
which  has  rightly  caused  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  of  our  oversea  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

In  all.  the  committee  considered  83 
amendments  and  adopted  43  of  them. 
Since  almost  every  one  of  these  amend- 
ments was  aimed  at  tightening  up  the 
program,  in  making  it  more  eflBcient  and 
of  greater  benefit  to  our  Nation.  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  this  is  a  remarkable 
record. 

Members  of  Uie  committee,  including 
mystlf.  will  go  into  the  details  of  these 
amendments  and  the  reasons  for  the  ac- 
tion we  have  taken  as  the  debate  de- 
velops. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  agree  with 
the  fact  that  there  is  need  for  a  foreign 
aid  program. 

Few  will  argue  with  the  necessity  of  a 
continuance  of  our  military  assistance 
in  South  Korea,  for  instance,  and  the 
need  for  keeping  South  Korea  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Red  Chmese. 

Few  would  quarrel  with  the  fact  that 
our  economic  assistance  to  Western  Eu- 
rope following  World  War  n  was  a  suc- 
cess and  was  largely  responsible  for 
keeping  Uiat  important  part  of  the  world 
on  the  side  of  freedom. 

There  will  be  some  who  may  argue 
that  our  Alliance  for  Progre.ss  program 
in  Latin  America  is  not  doing  all  it  can, 
that  it  can  be  better  administered  and 
fund.s  put  to  better  use. 

But  there  are  many  who  realize  that 
the  Alliance  has  kept  Latin  America  out 
of  the  hands  of  Castro-type  communism. 

So  it  seems  that  what  we  are  arguing 
is  not  whether  we  should  have  an  aid 
program,  but  how  much  of  an  aid  pro- 
gram— and  what  kind. 

The  time  to  argue  "how  much"  is  when 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  is  be- 
fore us.  The  time  to  argue  "what  kind  ' 
is  now. 

To  say  that  all  our  aid  programs  have 
been  models  of  efficiency  would,  of 
course,  be  false. 

It  would  be  equally  false  to  say  that 
all  of  our  aid  programs  have  been  total 
failures. 

We  have  had  more  good  programs  than 
bad  programs. 

We  have  all  heard  of  roads  leading  to 
nowhere,  of  air-conditioned  yachts  for 
monarchs,  of  television  sets  in  areas 
where  there  was  no  electricity. 

I  will  not  excuse  these  mi.stakes  in 
judgment. 

In  almost  evei-y  instance  these  errors 
were  undertaken  because  somebody 
wanted  to  please  somebody  in  some  par- 
ticular country  for  political  purposes. 

In  other  words,  somebody  was  using 
aid  funds  as  a  substitute  for  diplomacy 
so  that  a  short-term  objective  could  be 
accomplished,  often  with  no  regard  for 
long-term  goals. 

I  believe  in  the  necessity  for  foreign 
aid.  I  believe  in  the  need  for  our  Nation 
to  help  raise  living  standards  in  areas 
we  have  a  cliance  of  holding  to  our  side 
of  the  Bamboo  or  Iron  Curtain. 

I  believe  we  should  do  what  we  can  to 
help  people  defend  themselves  from  op- 
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pression  and  from  becoming  nameless, 
faceless  machines  under  communism. 

One  of  the  witnesses  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  John  O. 
Teeter,  vice  president  of  Pfizer  Interna- 
tional, stated  the  need  very  ably.  Mr. 
Teeter,  who  was  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said: 

nie  most  Important  reason  [for  aid]  1b  be- 
c.iuse  an  effective  U.3.  forelgn-ald  program 
l.s  e.s.scntl.il  to  our  national  security  and  our 
foreign-policy  objectives.  Properly  con- 
ceived and  carried  out,  foreign  aid  siiould, 
can,  and  does  promote  ttie  American  system; 
provide  a  counterforce  to  International  com- 
munism; promote  responsible  local  foreign 
development,  and  protect  our  increasingly 
Important  oversea  markets  and  sources  of 
Bvipply.  as  well  as  our  military  security. 

Foreign  aid  alms  at  fOsterlng  the  national 
Interest  In  several  ways.  It  Is  designed  to 
provide  military  protection  at  less  cost  than 
the  United  States  could  undertake  alone. 

Longer  range.  In  addition  to  furthering 
political  freedom  and  democracy  abroad.  It 
Is  Intended  to  help  develop  strong  free  world 
markets  In  the  less  developed  areas — markets 
whose  strength  and  growth  can  expand  and 
strengthen  our  domestic  economy  as  well. 

Certainly  Mr.  Teeter's  words  make 
sense.  We  realize  the  need  for  our  goods 
abroad,  because  it  Is  easy  to  see  that  we 
can  realize  full  employment  only  through 
greater  oversea  trade. 

Training  people  in  other  lands  to  fight 
for  their  own  countries  rather  than 
sending  more  American  boys  abroad  Is 
in  our  national  interest  and  a  desirable 
economy. 

Raising  living  standards  In  Latin 
America  is  necessary  because  we  must 
not  permit  Communists,  either  the  Rus- 
sian or  Chinese  variety,  to  capture  an 
essential  source  of  the  raw  materials 
necessary  to  keep  our  businesses  and  In- 
dustries going. 

We  do  not  stand  alone  in  the  world.  A 
look  at  the  raw  materials  we  buy  from 
abroad,  the  markets  we  have  for  our 
products  overseas,  gives  us  an  inkling  of 
the  extent  to  which  we  depend  upon  a 
strong  free  world. 

As  the  Clay  repKjrt  pointed  out: 

There  should  be  no  doubt — of  the  great 
value  of  properly  conceived  and  administered 
foreign  aid  programs  to  the  national  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  and  of  the  con- 
tribution of  the  foreign  assistance  dollar  in 
such  programs  to  the  service  of  our  Nation's 
security. 

Tile  Clay  report  recommended  a  nimi- 
ber  of  steps  to  tighten  up  our  program 
of  overseas  assistance.  The  House  Por- 
eiprn  Affairs  Committee  has  acted  favor- 
ably upon  a  number  of  these  changes, 
two  of  which  I  sponsored. 

The  Clay  report  recommended  that 
arms  to  Africa  be  limited.  My  commit- 
tee amendment  to  this  effect  was 
adopted. 

The  Clay  report  recommended  that 
aid  to  Indonesia  be  curtailed  imtil  that 
Nation  stops  its  international  adventures 
and  starts  solving  Its  internal  economic 
problems.  The  committee  approved  an 
amendment  I  sponsored  to  this  effect. 

The  Clay  report  deplored  the  practice 
of  using  our  foreign  aid  fimds  for  gifts 
to  appease  foreign  heads  of  state.  The 
Committee  opposes  this  practice  and  has 
included  language  in  the  bill  to  end 
these  excesses. 


In  each  of  the  instances  mentioned, 
the  Committee  has  written  in  sound, 
workable  guidelines  which  give  us  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  having  an  improved  pro- 
gram; not  with  more  money,  but  with 
greater  eflflciency  and  a  sharper  focus  on 
overall  goals. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  which  will  further  strengthen 
it.  In  essence,  this  amendment  will  give 
Congress  the  power  to  act  on  authoriza- 
tions of  projects  on  an  individual  basis 
whenever  more  than  $100  million  in  U.S. 
funds  are  involved. 

In  my  estimation,  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  today — with  this  amendment 
which  I  plan  to  offer — should  accom- 
plish a  great  deal. 

It  makes  some  tough  decisions  in  re- 
gard to  the  way  our  oversea  assistance 
should  be  administered. 

It  provides  realistic  guidelines  to  fol- 
low in  the  expenditure  of  U.S.  funds, 
whether  for  military  assistance  or  eco- 
nomic assistance,  loans  or  grants,  or,  In 
the  case  of  many  items,  through  sales 
abroad. 

It  places  the  burden  of  initiative  upon 
the  country  we  are  attempting  to  assist. 

This  bill,  by  itself,  cannot  assure  a 
foreign  aid  program  of  maximum  eflfl- 
clency.    The  reason  is  quite  obvious. 

The  efficiency  of  the  aid  program  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  depend  upon  the  decisions 
reached  In  the  State  Department,  the 
Defense  Department,  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Particular  responsibility  for  a  sound 
aid  program  is — and  should  be — borne 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. 

I  do  think  that  AID's  new  Administra- 
tor, Mr.  David  Bell,  is  moving  in  the  right 
direction. 

Anyone  who  takes  on  the  task  of  at- 
tempting to  administer  the  foreign  aid 
program  lays  his  head  on  the  chopping 
block. 

But  I  do  think  we  will  see  tighter  ad- 
ministration, greater  efficiency  and  bet- 
ter liaison  with  this  Agency  than  we  have 
enjoyed  in  the  past.  I  admire  Mr.  Bells 
courage  in  attacking  the  internal  prob- 
lems of  his  agency  as  thoroughly  as  he 
has. 

All  of  us  wish  fervently,  I  am  sure,  that 
the  ingredients  which  make  this  authori- 
zation bill  necessary  and  essential  were 
not  present  in  the  world.  But  they  are 
here,  and  the  Congress  would  not  be  do- 
ing its  duty  if  it  did  not  face  up  to  them. 

The  committee  has  deliberated  long 
and  diligently  on  this  bill.  It  has  pro- 
vided a  lean  bill,  long  on  muscle  and 
short  on  fat.  to  accomplish  a  variety  of 
difficult  tasks  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favorably 
on  this  bill.  It  is  a  strong,  to-the-point 
directive  for  a  more  efficient  foreign  aid 
program. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

■Riere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
called  upon  to  judge  a  program  that  Is 


a  fundamental  part  of  this  Nation's  rela- 
tionship with  other  free  world  countries. 
The  bill  now  before  the  House  is  to  au- 
thorize foreign  assistance  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1964  amounting  to  more 
than  $4  billion. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  United  States  pro- 
viding help  to  other  nations.  Our  secu- 
rity is  reinforced  by  the  strength  of  our 
international  allies.  The  health  of  their 
economies  and  strength  of  their  defenses, 
therefore,  are  essential  to  our  welfare. 

Notwithstanding  my  support  of  the 
principle  of  foreign  assistance,  I  feel  the 
entire  program  should  be  established  on 
a  more  realistic  footing.  Waste  and  inef- 
ficiency must  be  removed  and  point-by- 
point  justification  substituted  in  their 
place. 

The  immediate  need  is  to  sharpen  our 
objectives  and  make  our  foreign  aid  re- 
flect the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  There  has  been  too  great  a  tend- 
ency to  make  loans  and  grants  simply 
on  the  basis  of  our  esteem  for  foreign 
heads  of  state  or  as  gambles  to  maintain 
existing  governments  in  power. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  be  an  example 
for  others  seeking  to  emulate  our 
achievements,  then  our  foreign  aid 
should  be  administered  on  that  basis.  All 
too  plainly,  economic  assistance  from 
this  country  has  become  an  engine  of 
socialism,  designed  to  stimulate  public 
rather  than  private  development.  State 
planning  and  Grovernment-owned  proj- 
ects are  hardly  the  way  the  United  States 
found  its  well-being.  Why  encourage 
such  practices  elsewhere? 

A  case  in  point  is  India,  the  nation 
which  now  receives  the  most  aid  from 
America.  The  emphasis  there  unques- 
tionably has  been  on  central  planning 
and  bureaucratic  control.  The  result: 
Retarded  economic  progress.  India's 
answer  to  poverty,  I  submit,  is  an  incen- 
tive approach  which  rests  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  themselves. 

Aid  officials  of  our  Government  pres- 
ently are  proposing  to  help  India  build 
an  extremely  expensive  steel  mill  at 
Bokaro.  It  is  a  state  project  that  would 
operate  in  direct  competition  with  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  in- 
conceivable to  me  that  this  Nation,  a 
bastion  of  free  enterprise,  should  be  in- 
dulging in  such  a  social  experiment. 

Would  not  a  far  better  determination 
of  foreign  aid  allocation  be  one  that  rec- 
ognized a  country's  determination  to 
iielp  itself?  American  support  of  for- 
eign economies  should  be  predicated  on 
its  ability  to  be  diminished  in  the  years 
ahead.  We  cannot  forever  shoulder  the 
burden  of  assisting  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. Our  assistance  programs  should 
be  designed  only  to  put  themselves  out 
of  business. 

I  also  am  concerned  that  in  the  field 
of  foreign  assistance  we  take  sufficient 
precautions  against  awarding  this  help 
to  nations  which  cannot  live  in  peace 
with  other  nations  we  are  helping.  The 
prohibition  against  assistance  to  any 
country  which  engages  in  or  Is  prepar- 
ing for  aggressive  military  efforts  against 
the  United  States  or  against  any  cotmtry 
receiving  our  aid,  which  has  been  written 
into  this  measure,  is  sound.  I  endorse 
it  without  reservation. 
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Unm  eoaunlUee  report  sUtM  this  re- 
striction well: 

Any  goTemnunt  which  devotes  Ita  energies 
and  Its  resouress  to  the  harassment  of  neigh- 
boring countrlsa  and  to  a  mllltarT  buildup 
directed  against  thsm  reduces  the  effectlTS- 
ness  of  Its  efforla  to  develop  Its  resources 
and  to  Improve  ths  condlUun  of  Its  people. 

I  believe  thl«  represents  a  favorable 
departure  from  tbe  once  prevalent  atti- 
tude that  foreign  aid  was  necessary  as 
a  counterproductive  bludgeon.  The 
argument  Ui*4  Tarloua  foreign  nations 
would  have  gone  Communist  without  our 
assistance  U  at  best  a  negative  Justifica- 
tion. As  many  editorial  writers  have 
suted:  Money  m  the  sole  criterion  of 
national  policy  and  interest  is  pretty 
cynical. 

One  editorial  writer,  in  particular,  has 
Impressed  me  with  his  presentation  on 
the  need  for  reform  and  rethinking  of 
UJS.  foreign  aid  programs.  I  refer  to 
Andrew  D.  WoUe.  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  four  Genesee  Valley  newspapers 
which  serve  a  large  area  of  my  congres- 
sional district.  In  March  of  this  year, 
following  the  publication  of  the  Clay 
Committee  report  on  foreign  aid.  Mr. 
Wolfe  addressed  himself  to  the  report 
in  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
following  newspapers:  The  Brighton- 
Plttsford  Post,  the  East  Rochester  Her- 
ald, the  Penlleld  Republican,  and  the 
Henrietta  Post.  I  take  pleasure  in  shar- 
ing that  editorial  with  my  colleagues: 


For  the  gensntlon  that  grew  up  In  the 
1930 '■  and  fought  World  War  U.  an  arUcle 
of  faith  ha»  hssn  ths  conviction  that  Amer- 
ica's "go  It  slons'  diplomacy  from  1918  to 
1940  led  to  disaster. 

This  generation  has  felt  that  loolatlontsm. 
economic  as  weU  as  diplomatic,  was  crim- 
inally stupM  in  a  world  grown  progressively 


W«  have  regartfsd  as  major  sins  the  failure 
to  Join  the  Lsaco*  «<  NaUons.  the  high  tariff 
protectionism,  and  ths  refusal  to  effectively 
back  dlsarmamant  programs  People  thought 
of  these  amid  ths  trials  of  Normandy  and 
the  Ardennes.  In  the  Middle  East  and  In  the 
Paclfle  Islands. 

All  of  us  RMto  ths  pendulum  swing  which 
took  America  Into  ths  United  Hatlons.  fos- 
tered the  ^*^— K»n  plan,  and  gave  birth  to 
the  other  faretgn  aid  programs. 

From  tlms  to  tlms  most  o<  us  have  had 
misgivings  about  details  of  some  of  the  pro- 
grams, but  we  havs  clung  stubbornly  to  the 
theory  that  no  nation,  any  more  than  any 
man.  In  John  Denne'i  phrase.  "Is  an  Island 
onto  Itself."  We  have  recognized  that  stu- 
pidities were  bound  to  creep  Into  tbe  huge 
aid  program,  but  w*  have  beUeved  that  even 
with  Its  mlstsk—  (he  program  was  infinitely 
better  than  no  program  at  ail. 

Here  in  Monro*  County,  the  Rochester  As- 
sociation for  the  United  Natlotvs  and  scores 
of  other  organisations  have  worked  unceas- 
ingly for  International  good  will.  They  have 
not  hesitated  to  go  to  the  mat  when  foreign 
aid  programs  w  being  attacked. 

Last  weekend,  the  Nation  and  many  of  us 
of  the  between  wars  generation  came  to  the 
crossing  of  a  height  of  land — or  perhaps  the 
end  of  an  era. 

A  committee  headed  by  Oen.  Lucius  D. 
Clay  recommended  a  major  slash  in  foreign 
aid  funds.  More  Important  than  the  cut 
In  funds,  however,  was  the  fact  that  the 
reoommendatloa  eame  not  from  diehard  lao- 
lattonlsts,  but  from  such  Internationally 
minded  men  ae  Oenerml  Clay  and  former  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  A.  Lovett.    That  such 


men  feel  a  policy  puUback  desirable  Is  slg- 
nlflcant. 

Although  the  report  reconunends  the  cun- 
tlnuance  of  foreign  aid  In  majur  amounts. 
the  philosophy  behind  the  aid  la  changing — 
and  Is.  In  fact,  a  reflection  of  the  char.»?M 
being  worked  out  in  the  Nations  basic  foreign 
P'^'llcy 

The  success  of  the  Common  M.irket. 
De  OauUe.  the  changes  In  Russia  the  Rus- 
sian-Chinese friction,  the  rise  of  the  newly 
Independent  noiiwhlte  uhUi  ns.  and  many 
o'-her  things  teil  us  that  1945  nu  longer  l.s 
with  u.s 

Thus  we  must  not  think  of  the  foreign  aid 
change    primarily    as    so    mar.y    hundreds    of 
millions   of   dollars    cut    out    of    the    l)udfc;pt 
Rather  It  must  be  seen  In  terms  of  nuld  and 
sometimes  chaouc  world  politics 

A  generation  a«o  the  Owen  D  Young  rep- 
araUuns  plan  and  the  Snioot-Hawley  tanfl 
were  among  the  events  which  catapulted  the 
world  Into  the  economic  paroxysms  of  the 
1930s  and  ultimately  helped  set  the  sta)?p 
for  war.  These  bits  of  history  are  f(X)d  fur 
thought. 

Obviously  It  Is  high  time  for  a  review  of 
the  foreign  aid  program,  and  obviously  the 
march  of  world  events  now  forces  An^erica 
to  rethink  Its  furelgn  fKillcy. 

But  let  Ui  hope  that  our  leaders  are  fully 
alert  to  the  expkislve  efTerts  th.it  can  result 
from  far-reaching  changes  In  the  aid  pro- 
gram. The  program  Is  so  loree  that  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  Its  t>een  like  sleeping  In 
the  same  bed  with  a  giant,  a  change  of  posi- 
tion can  seem  ever  so  slight,  yet  have  du.is- 
trous  effects  on  the  Ijedinutes 

Mr  Chairman,  one  notes  the  refer- 
ence In  the  above  editorial  to  the  Roch- 
ester, NY,  A.ssoclation  for  the  United 
Nations.  I  share  Mr.  Wolfe's  high  re- 
gard for  this  orRanization  and  Its  many 
accomplishments.  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  its  members  and 
can  attest  to  their  dedication. 

The  policy  committee  of  this  associa- 
tion has  conducted  a  searching  study  of 
U.S.  foreign  aid  in  recent  months.  Fur- 
ther, they  have  thoughtfully  kept  me 
abreast  of  their  findings.  I  believe  a 
report  Issued  by  this  committee  in  May 
of  this  year  dealing  with  the  question  of 
how  best  to  channel  foreign  assistance 
funds  from  this  country  is  worthy  of 
consideration  by  every  Member  of  the 
House.     The  report  follows : 

Refoct  of  Pouter  CoxMrrrxs.  Rochsbthi 
Association  roa  tht  United  Nations, 
Rklatino  to  PoacGN    Aid 

The  policy  conunlttee  of  the  Rochester 
Association  for  the  United  Nations  Is  appre- 
ciative of  the  many  diverse  opinions  which 
were  expressed  at  the  recent  hearing  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  aid  and  specincally  on  the 
question:  "Should  U.S  foreign  aid  through 
the  United  Nations  be  Increased?"  During 
the  last  3  months  of  exploration  of  this 
subject  the  committee  ha^  become  Increas- 
ingly aware  of  Its  complexities.  The  follow- 
ing findings  and  conclusions  are  presented  to 
stimulate  thought  and  discussion 

TTPES    or    AID 

In  considering  any  question  relating  to 
U  S  foreign  aid  policy.  It  Is  essential  to 
carefully  distinguish  aid  which  is  of  a  mili- 
tary or  short-term  nature  and  aid  which  is 
long  term  and  for  the  purpose  of  basic  de- 
velopment of  the  recipient  nations.  In  oth- 
er words,  there  is  a  sharp  distinction  between 
strategic  aid  and  developmental  aid.  We 
recommend  that  these  two  basic  types  of  aid. 
In  the  interest  of  a  more  Informed  public 
opinion,  be  more  clearly  segregated  in  the 
proposals  made  to  Congress  and  In  the  en- 
actments of  Congress.  Strategic  aid  com- 
prises   approximately   one-half   of    the    X3B. 


aid  profH-am.  and  the  conclusions  of  this 
committee  do  not  relate  In  any  way  to  this 
type  of  aid  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  could 
not  be  successfully  administered  by  an  Inter- 
national organlaatlon. 

Recommendation:  In  the  Interst  of  an 
Informed  public  opinion,  long-term  develop- 
mental aid  should  be  clearly  separated  from 
short-term  strategic  and  military  aid  In  all 
appropriations. 

THE   SOLE  or   INTER.SATIONAL  AID 
Al) M  I N  I.STKATION 

The  problem  (jf  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tion Is  batlcAlly  a  world  problem  which  Is 
shared  by  all  advanced  nations  and  Is  most 
logically  solved  by  International  cooperative 
prtorta  This  concept  has  been  fully  recog- 
nized from  time  to  time  In  the  proposals  to 
Congress.  In  the  wording  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  writing  of  many  scholars 
who  have  examined  tills  subject.  The  depar- 
ture from  this  Ideal  Is  caused  by  practical 
considerations  of  a  political  or  adminlstra- 
ti;  e  nature.  The  extent  of  the  departure  Is 
Indicated  by  the  fact  that,  while  giving  lip 
service  to  the  Ideal  of  International  admin- 
istration, the  expenditure  of  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  US  aid  funds  Is  made  through 
this  channel.  The  President  s  reiiuest  for  aid 
m  the  1963-64  fiscal  year  calls  for  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  total  US  foreign  aid  to  be 
expended  tlu-uugh  International  organiza- 
tions 

It  Is  well  to  keep  In  mind  the  basic  advan- 
tages of  International  administration  These 
tidvantages  Include  a  wider  sharing  of  the 
burden  of  developmental  aid.  a  larger  avail- 
able jhxjI  of  technical  assistance  talent,  the 
possibility  of  Improved  clearance  and  tixing 
of  priorities  In  the  administration  of  aid 
and  an  Increased  separation  of  aid  from  na- 
tionali.stlc  p<;)lltlcal  con.sldrratlons  The  bi- 
lateral administration  of  aid.  as  we  already 
are  learning  from  some  of  the  U  S.  expe- 
rience In  South  America,  often  offends  na- 
tional sensitivities  and  may  create  bad  will 
when  conditions  are  attached  to  the  grant- 
ing of  aid  or  when  aid  has  to  be  terminated 
even  though  the  conditions  or  the  reas<ins 
for  termination  are  reasonable.  It  Is  gen- 
erally believed  that  conditions  are  more  ac- 
ceptable when  imposed  by  an  International 
organization. 

We  should  continually  strive  toward  the 
development  of  international  organizations 
which  can  fulfill  this  logical  role.  Substan- 
tial progress  In  this  direction  has  been  made 
by  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations  Special 
Fund,  the  International  Development  Associ- 
ation and  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction  and   Development. 

Por  these  reasons  the  policy  committee  of 
the  Rochester  Association  for  the  United  Na- 
tions concludes  that  the  proportion  of  US. 
aid  for  developmental  purposes  expended 
through  the  United  Nations  and  affiliated  in- 
ternational organizations  should  be  gradu- 
ally increased  from  the  present  low  level  to 
a  substantially  higher  proportion  of  the 
total  US  aid  program.  The  committee  does 
not  have  research  facilities  available  to  per- 
mit a  recommendation  In  terms  of  exact 
amounts 

Recommendation:  The  prop<5rtlon  of  US. 
foreign  aid  expended  through  International 
organisations  should  Xte  gradually  inca-eased. 

THE    ROLE     or     PRIVATE     ENTERPRISX 

Those  who  participated  In  the  policy  com- 
mittee hearing  strongly  urged  a  larger  role 
for  free  private  enterprise  as  a  basic  part  of 
the  fiirelgn  aid  program.  The  policy  com- 
mittee agrees  with  this  position  but  wishes 
to  emphasize  that  any  guarantees  or  other 
assistance  to  private  enterprise  should  be  re- 
flected In  higher  profits,  higher  wages,  and 
lower  consumer  costs  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cltleens  of  the  underdeveloped  nations,  and 
should  give  them  an  equitable  share  in  the 
management  of  the  enterprise.  Aid  funds 
should  no<  be  used  as  a  means  of  fostering 
International  oompetlUon  for  new  markets. 
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We  recommend  the  encouragement  of  in- 
ternational subsidies  for  private  enterprise 
within    the    underdeveloped    countries   and 

especially  ths  expansion  of  the  International 
B.mlc  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(IBRD I.  We  believe  that  this  form  of  ad- 
mlnlstr.itlon  Is  least  likely  to  create  dangers 
of  exploitation  We  note  with  approval 
that  the  Clay  report  to  Congress  tuges  an 
Incre.ised  u.se  of  the  International  Develop- 
meiu  Association  (IDA),  an  afHllate  of  the 
IiuernaLional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
De\el'»pnient. 

Kecanunendation:  Private  enterprise  can 
pl.iy  an  Important  part  In  the  foreign  aid 
pr  >Bra!n.  but  there  must  be  safeguards 
ag.ilnst  explolt-atlon. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCX 

Technical  assistance  Is  Increasingly  recog- 
nized as  a  very  Important  part  of  the  foreign 
aid  program.  It  is  essential  in  preparing  a 
country  for  the  wise  expenditure  of  aid 
funds.  This  Is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
"predevelopment"  aid.  It  la  also  a  very  Im- 
portant part  of  any  program  to  foster  long- 
range  development  and  independence  for 
ald-recelvlng  nations.  The  United  Nations 
and  Its  related  agencies,  embracing  a  world- 
wide variety  of  experience  and  background, 
offer  a  rich  source  of  technical  assistance. 
We  should  like  to  add  a  thought  to  the  Clay 
committee  recommendations  on  technical 
assistance.  The  Clay  committee  Indicates  Its 
doubts  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (the  U.S.  Agency 
for  Aid  Administration)  to  moblUza  highly 
qualified  manpower  necessary  to  implement 
the  current  technical  assistance  programs 
and  urges  a  review  of  the  facts.  We  suggest 
that,  if  the  review  conflrms  the  fears  of  the 
Clay  committee,  there  may  well  be  Interna- 
tional agencies  which  can  meet  the  needs. 
We  urge  that  a  study  be  made  of  the  tech- 
nical assistance  capacity  of  existing  inter- 
national organizations,  such  as  the  U.N.  spe- 
cial fund  and  the  expanded  program  for  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  that  these  international 
resources  be  more  fully  utUlzed  In  the  area 
of  technical  assistance. 

Recommendation:    The    technical    assist- 
ance resources  of  the  United  Nations  should 
be  more  fully  utlllaed. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

Policy  Committee,  Rochester  Association 
for  the  United  Nations:  John  W. 
Branch.  Chairman;  lira.  David  M. 
Allyn.  Mrs.  Morton  Baum,  Jr.,  C.  Wen- 
deli  Beck,  Dr.  William  Bluhm.  Mrs. 
Caroline  Branch,  Mrs.  Albert  Cralf. 
Jr  .  Edward  P.  Curtis,  Jr.,  Horace  A. 
Dutton.  John  A.  Emery,  Dr.  Alf  M. 
Glasoe,  David  8.  Greenlaw,  John  W. 
Handy.  Mark  C.  Hargrave,  Jr.,  Dr. 
Otakar  Kutvlrt,  Mrs.  Irwin  Karron, 
Stephen  May,  Miss  Mary  Sheehan, 
Prank  Stelnhllper,  Mrs.  Clarence 
Wynd,  Leonard  Zartman,  Dr.  Carl 
Zuehike. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  recom- 
mendations for  improved  administration 
of  our  foreign  assistance  proerams.  Cer- 
tainly, among  them  there  can  be  found 
conflicting  points  of  view  and  dUterenees 
of  opinion.  However,  I  feel  rather  than 
to  dwell  on  what  separates  the  yarious 
proposals  we  should  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  widespread  and  allied  interest  in 
bringing  about  improvements.  Ob- 
viously, there  Is  more  that  unites  these 
suggestions  for  higher  quality  in  foreign 
aid  than  divides  them. 

Por  the  future  of  the  world  and  the 
stake  America  has  in  It,  let  us  resolve 
that  foreign  assistance  provided  by  this 
Nation  bear  llvinff  testimony  to  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  our  free  society. 
Let  us  transfuse  into  the  developing  na- 


tions some  of  the  lif eblood  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  AsHLry]. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  bill  before  us  for  the 
following  reasons: 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  aspect  of 
the  debate  on  foreign  aid  this  year  which 
I  find  to  be  of  unusual  interest.  This 
year  the  decision  as  to  whether  we  con- 
tinue, cut  back,  or  halt  foreign  aid  will  be 
reached  at  the  very  time  that  the  Senate 
Is  engaged  in  debate  on  ratification  of 
the  first  test  ban  treaty  ever  to  be  signed 
between  nations  of  the  international 
community. 

I  find  It  interesting,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  those  who  attack  the  test  ban  treaty 
on  the  basis  that  it  lacks  adequate  safe- 
guards to  protect  our  national  security 
are  the  very  people  who  are  willing  to 
scrap  foreign  aid  without  giving  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  to  possible  alterna- 
tives which  most  certainly  would  be 
needed  in  the  short-  and  long-range  in- 
terests of  national  security. 

At  best  this  is  inconsistent,  at  worst 
it  is  as  phony  as  a  $3  bill. 

It  is  not  hard  to  distinguish  inconsist- 
ency from  phoniness.  Surely  everyone 
agrees  that  the  economic  aid  and  mili- 
tary assistance  that  this  country  has 
made  available  throughout  the  world  has 
been  an  important,  an  indispensible 
weapon  in  the  cold  war  against  com- 
munism. To  deny  this  is  to  deny  the 
very  basis  of  European  recovery  follow- 
ing World  War  n,  a  recovery  which  has 
he&a  fimdamental  to  the  defense  of  the 
West.  No  one  can  dispute  the  dramatic 
economic  and  political  consequences  of 
our  aid  programs  elsewhere:  In  Greece, 
Turkey,  Iran,  Thailand.  Japan,  and 
scores  of  other  countries  which  have  re- 
c^Ted  U.S.  aid.  This  has  not  been  a 
dc^,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  an  in- 
vestment and  no  coimtry  has  ever  made 
a  better  one.  This  farslghted  program 
has  been  responsible  for  the  salvation  of 
free  nations,  a  better  life  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people,  and  a  global  defense 
posture  which  has  effectively  checked 
Communist  armed  aggression. 

We  get  to  the  question,  then,  of 
whether  the  expenditure  of  taxpayers' 
dollars  can  be  justified  for  a  continuation 
of  this  type  of  assistance.  Those  who 
■ay  that  it  cannot  be  Justified  must  do 
so  either  on  the  basis  that  a  need  no 
longer  remains  or,  if  it  does,  that  it  has 
been  so  reduced  that  the  amount  of  the 
foreign  aid  authorisation  can  be  sub- 
stantially cut  back. 

Do  the  facts  bear  out  any  such  picture 
(A.  the  world  today?  It  has  been  noted 
before  that  those  who  berate  this  pro- 
gram are  the  first  to  march  up  the  aisle 
in  favor  of  $50  billion  a  year  defense 
appropriati<Nis — a  small  admission  that 
dangers  continue  to  confront  us.  These 
critics  give  many  righteous  reasons  for 
gutting  foreign  aid  but  no  one  has  yet 
beard  them  offer  a  single  alternative. 
Perhaps  some  day  they  will  see  that  the 
strength  and  security  of  a  free  world  re- 
quire positive  action  rather  than  pious 
protestations. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  about 
the  cost  of  foreign  aid.  Mr.  Chairman. 


but  seldom  with  any  regard  for  logic  or 
perspective.  Certainly  the  program  costs 
money.  Yes,  it  is  expensive — a  hundred 
billion  dollars  since  World  War  n.  But 
does  anyone  mean  to  say  that  the  tan- 
gible benefits  have  not  been  worth  the 
price,  and  does  anyone  mean  to  say  that 
what  we  want  for  South  America  and 
other  developing  areas  of  the  world  will 
not  be  worth  the  investment  we  are  talk- 
ing about  today? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sick  of  speakers 
who  get  up  and  with  righteous  indigna- 
tion denounce  foreign  aid  as  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility because  it  authorizes  for- 
eign assistance  funds  at  a  time  when  our 
national  budget  is  in  the  red.  Do  they 
want  to  take  the  position  that  it  was 
immoral  for  our  coimtry  to  go  more 
than  $200  billion  into  debt  to  win  World 
Warn? 

Was  lend-lease  immoral  becaiise  we 
did  not  have  cash  on  the  barrelhead? 

If  there  is  any  question  of  morality  to 
be  raised,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  attitude  of  those  who 
think  that  it  is  a  sin  to  vote  funds  to 
assist  other  countries  or  who  take  the 
position  that  if  this  must  be  done,  it 
should  only  be  after  a  rigid  political 
blood  test  and  insistence  upon  condi- 
tions which  certainly  have  no  precedent 
in  our  own  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  surely  we  must  recog- 
nize by  this  time  that  the  political  and 
economic  aspects  of  our  national  secu- 
rity are  as  important  as  the  military. 
It  does  not  make  any  sense  to  jeopardize 
a  $50  billion  expenditure  for  defense  by 
refusing  a  $4  billion  authorization  to 
support  military  and  economic  activity 
abroad.  Those  who  vote  against  this 
program,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  do  so  with- 
out offering  a  positive  alternative;  by  so 
doing  they  are  saying  that  our  national 
security  must  rest  wholly  on  our  military 
capability  and  whatever  efforts  other 
free  nations  are  able  to  make  for  them- 
selves. This  is  a  collision  course  with 
catastrophe  pursued  by  those  who  have 
neither  hindsight  nor  foresight. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  wisdom, 
logic,  commonaense.  and  morality  are 
all  on  the  side  of  enactment  of  the  bill 
before  us. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  frcm  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Toll]. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Petmsylvanla,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  E.  Mokgan,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  in 
supporting  the  committee  bill  authoriz- 
ing $4.1  billion  in  new  funds.  This  bill 
is  already  $800  million  below  the  $4i> 
billion  originally  proposed  by  President 
Kennedy  and  $400  million  below  the 
President's  modified  $4.5  billion  request. 
Furthermore,  it  Is  $200  million  below  the 
$4.3  billion  recommended  by  the  Clay 
Committee. 

These  funds  will  iMX)vide  for  an  ef- 
fective program  to  preserve  and  extend 
freedom  In  other  nations  and  for  a  rea- 
sonable contribution  toward  winning  the 
cold  war.  This  legislation  Is  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  strengthens  the  secu- 
rity of  our  country. 
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The  bill  1mm  »  apeclal  Impact  on  do- 
mtatie  emplogment  because  80  percent 
of  the  ooouBodttjr  procurement  funds 
under  the  tanUgn  aid  program  are  spent 
In  the  United  State*. 

The  bill  oontelna  a  provision  offered 
by  our  dlwtlniilahert  colleague,  Repre- 
sentative I*oiM«n  FAaBSTKiM.  of  New 
York,  which  would  ban  assistance  to  any 
country  which  engages  In  or  Is  prepar- 
ing for  aggrcaelve  military  efforts 
against  the  United  States  or  against  any 
country  receiving  our  aid.  Any  govern- 
ment which  derotea  its  resources  to  the 
harassment  of  neighboring  countries  re- 
duces the  effectiveness  of  its  efforts  to 
help  its  own  people.  Nations  which  are 
subjected  to  mllttary  threats  may  come 
to  believe  that  the  United  SUtes  is  will- 
ing to  tolerate  if  not  endorse  such  ac- 
tion. This  provision  may  be  effective  in 
maintaining  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mn.  KilltI  . 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
night  we  had  an  example  of  what  a 
monsoon  seaaon  can  be.  For  that  rea- 
son I  think  we  all  ought  to  be  very 
thankful  that  we  do  not  live  in  a  coun- 
try where  we  have  that.  Therefore,  I 
think  it  is  very  pertinent  at  this  moment 
that  we  are  oonaldering  a  bill  whereby 
some  of  thoee  eountrles  will  be  helped 
through  our  aid  te  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
our  chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman f rom Pennsylvimla  [Mr.  Morgan] 
for  the  work  he  has  done  on  this  bill 
and  to  thank  him  for  his  kindness  to  us 
during  the  hearlnga  Also,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  radio  this  morning  to- 
gether with  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man frtxn  New  Jersey  [Mr.  PRKLnfcHinr- 
BKivl  In  an  endeavor  to  explain  this  pro- 
gram and  In  the  effort  to  have  us  con- 
tinue and  mahiteln  the  authorization 
for  the  program  a«  requested. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  always  believed 
In  the  foreign  aeeistence  act.  I  have  al- 
ways supported  foreign  aid  and  I  will 
continue  to  do  so.  But  I  have  also  been 
very  selective  with  reference  to  where 
that  aid  shmild  go.  I  have  voted  for 
foreign  aid  for  $10  billion,  for  $9  bil- 
lion, for  $7  bUMon  and  so  on.  I  want 
at  this  point  to  agree  with  the  previous 
speaker  that  I.  too,  have  been  selective 
as  to  our  foreign  aid  program  and  I,  too. 
do  not  believe  that  our  aid  should  go  to 
any  nation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I 
have  fotight  for  amendments  along  that 
line  in  committee  and  I  have  also  voted 
against  aid  going  to  Indonesia  and  cer- 
tain other  countries  as  well  which  I  be- 
lieve are  able  to  carry  on  economically 
and,  perhaps,  alao  able  to  give  mutual 
assistance  to  other  nations  as  well. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  correct 
the  remark  of  the  previous  speaker  to 
say  that  European  countries  alone  in 
1961  gave  $3.4  UUlon  in  foreign  aid  to 
urkderdeveloped  areas.  I  Just  want  to 
bring  out  the  fftfCt  that  under  Public 
Law  480  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  foreign  amUtance  act,  most  of  the 
accnied  local  currencies  are  accrued  in 
nations  abroad.    So  if  one  wants  to  cut 


out  much  of  the  outflow  of  gold  and  the 
accrual  of  local  currencies,  let  them 
stand  up  and  vote  against  Public  Law 
480.  But  I  always  note  that  those  who 
come  from  areas  supporting  Public  Law 
480  legislation  are  opposed  to  foreign  aid. 
So  it  is  not  understandable  that  those 
who  have  so  much  of  the  bounty  and 
abundance  of  their  land  should  refuse  to 
share  It  with  other  nations  of  the  world. 
Maybe  I  support  foreign  aid,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  I  am  selfish  and  I 
believe  it  is  a  part,  a  great  part  of  our 
national  security.  It  is  now,  and  should 
be  and  must  be  a  pattern  of  UJS.  policy. 
I  believe  that  our  great  Nation,  en- 
dowed as  It  is  and  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be.  dedicated  to  the  Inherent 
rights  of  a  person,  must  share  the  re- 
sponsibility to  expand  and  extend  these 
principles  to  the  less  fortunate,  and  must 
share  the  bounty  of  our  Republic  with 
the  less  fortunate. 

I  will  continue.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  sup- 
port foreign  aid  but  I  will  also  continue 
In  my  right,  as  the  minority  has  fought 
for  it  on  so  many  occasions,  to  be  se- 
lective. Maybe  I  remember.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  first  vote  I  ever  cast  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  I  remember,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  January  19,  1950.  on  the 
passage  of  aid  to  Korea.  HM.  5330. 
which  was  defeated  by  one  vote,  that 
shortly  after  that  the  aggression  oc- 
curred in  Korea.  I  saw  and  I  am  thank- 
ful to  have  partaken  of  the  revival  of 
Europe  to  the  present  day  when  they 
are  economically  and  militarily  strong. 
I  am  encouraged  by  this  and  believe  that 
these  countries  must  share  in  the  mutual 
responsibility  of  carrying  on  assistance 
to  underdeveloped  areas.  I  saw,  too.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  boys  come  home  from 
Korea  and  as  a  result,  the  military  build- 
up of  new  and  advanced  weapons  of  Red 
China  by  the  Soviet  In  that  area  of  the 
world.  I  saw,  too.  the  buildup  of  North 
Korea  by  the  Soviet  and  I  saw  the  divi- 
sion of  Vietnam. 

At  the  same  time  I  remember  well  the 
other  side  of  the  globe  when  the  U.8.S.R. 
bypassed  Europe  because  of  its  buildup 
and  went  into  the  Middle  East  where  it 
secured  a  foothold.  At  the  same  time 
I  remember  Hungary  and  I  remember  we 
sat  by  on  that  occasion  and  did  nothing. 
Now  I  remember  Cuba.  All  of  these 
make  me  believe  in  foreign  assistance, 
and  I  much  prefer  to  call  It  mutual  co- 
operation because  I  feel  the  United 
States  can  no  longer  go  it  alone,  but  I 
feel  that  these  nations  of  the  free 
world  must  play  their  part,  and  secure 
a  greater  share  in  mutual  security  of  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  peoples  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  anxiously  await  the 
outcome  of  our  annual  foreign  aid  de- 
bate. They  wonder  what  we  will  do. 
Will  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
recognize  their  continuing  problems  and 
help  to  furnish  them  with  their  needs  or 
will  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  powerful  na- 
tion in  the  world  ignore  their  role  of  free 
world  leadership  and  forget  the  urgent 
needs  of  their  less  fortunate  fellow  men. 
Will  the  peasant  in  Chile  Anally  be 
able  to  own  his  own  land  as  a  re.sult  of 
land  reform? 


Will  the  soldier  in  Turkey,  guarding 
his  country's  border  against  Russia,  be 
issued  a  new  rifle  to  replace  his  single 
shot  weapxjn  which  dates  back  to  1915? 

Indian  soldiers  guarding  high  moun- 
tain passes  against  Communist  Chinese 
incursions  wonder  whether  they  will  re- 
ceive proper  clothing  to  protect  them 
against  the  bitter  cold  of  the  approach- 
ing winter. 

Will  farmers  in  many  countries  be  a.s- 
si.sted  in  Irrigating  their  crops? 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  how 
the  average  man  in  so  many  nations  of 
the  world  will  be  affected  by  what  we  do. 

All  admit  the  need  and  success  of  the 
Truman  doctrine  and  the  Marshall  plan 
in  halting  Communist  aggression.  Over 
the  years  the  foreign  aid  program  has 
been  reasonably  successful  in  the  huge 
ta.sk  it  undertakes  to  perform. 

Today,  however,  the  program  is  some- 
thing more.  The  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram is  a  recognition  of  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  the  strong  and  fortunate 
to  help  protect  the  less  fortunate.  This 
is  based  on  the  Christian-Judeo  concept 
which  is  part  of  our  national  heritage. 
The  development  and  expansion  of  inter- 
national communism  compelled  us  to 
extend  the  bounty  of  our  Republic  to 
those  in  need,  until  today — we  find  this 
legislation  again  before  us  for  action. 

Due  to  Communist  expansionist  activi- 
ties in  Europe  following  World  War  II. 
the  granting  of  military  and  economic 
assistance  became  a  pattern  for  U.S.  se- 
curity. The  European  nations  recov- 
ered and  today  spend  2.5  to  3  billion  on 
their  foreign  aid  programs. 

This  legislation,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1963,  Is  composed  of  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  basic  law.  These  in- 
clude many  p>erfecting  amendments  and 
some  technical  amendments.  They  were 
adopted  after  long  hearings  and  most 
careful  consideration  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  Many  amendments 
considered  by  the  committee  were  re- 
jected by  narrow  margins.  Many  of 
these  win  be  introduced  during  the  read- 
ing of  the  legislation,  and  I  hope,  after 
careful  consideration,  the  final  action 
will  be  the  just  action  for  our  country. 

Basically,  this  legislation  will  continue 
the  support  which  Congress  h«is  provided 
for  many  years  to  carry  out  foreign  pol- 
icy objectives.  Most  of  us  agree  with 
these  objectives,  but  many  of  us  disagree 
with  the  operation.  However.  I  feel.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  all  the  amendments  have 
strengthened  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram, have  placed  additional  safeguards 
on  the  operation,  and  generally  consti- 
tute steps  in  the  right  direction  by  plac- 
ing aid  on  a  more  selective  basis.  This, 
I  think,  is  a  very  important  point.  I  have 
rep>eatedly  criticized  our  aid  progrsmi  for 
being  too  diffuse,  and  too  indiscriminate. 
We  corrected  some  of  those  abuses  last 
year  when  the  Congress  placed  new  re- 
strictions in  the  law  on  aid  to  certain 
countries.  Some  of  the  amendments 
adopted  this  year  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  continue  this  process  and 
deserve  the  full  support  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  days  of  chal- 
lenge. These  are  days  of  crises — between 
allies — between  parties.  These  are  days 
when  we  must  decide  certain  basic  ehdI- 


icies.  Should  the  United  States  continue 
to  help  all  nations  and  peoples  regardless 
of  the  principles  they  pursue?  Should 
the  United  States  assist  only  those  who 
are  alined  to  the  West?  Should  the 
united  States  cut  the  aid  to  those  na- 
tions which  do  not  carry  their  mutual 
.siiare  of  the  free  world  responsibilities? 
Should  the  United  States  insist  that 
those  peoples  who  seek  independence 
.share  the  responsibility  for  this  inde- 
pendence? Should  not  the  United  States 
insist  that  there  is  a  correlative  respon- 
sibility with  freedom? 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  re- 
viewed all  these  issues  and  questions  in 
the  light  of  present  day  needs  and  critical 
situations.  For  that  reason,  I  believe 
this  legislation  is  more  constructive  In 
dealing  with  the  crises  of  the  day — crises 
which  must  be  met  daily;  crises  insti- 
gated and  augmented  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Kremlin;  crises  brought  to  our  very 
shores  by  the  saber  rattling  of  Khru- 
shchev in  Cuba.  Khrushchev's  olive 
branch  offering  of  recent  date  must  be 
accepted  with  reservations.  The  United 
States  must  keep  up  its  guard.  This  bill 
represents  U.S.  efforts  to  maintain  this 
puard — not  only  for  the  United  States 
but  for  the  free  world.  Khrushchev's 
plan  to  establish  his  military  base  in 
Cuba  was  defeated  by  the  courageous  de- 
cuiion  of  President  Kennedy  to  risk  a 
major  war  in  this  nuclear  age.  The  re- 
sult was  a  temporary  Russian-Soviet  re- 
treat. What  next — only  Khrushchev 
can  answer. 

PIPKUME 

For  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
heard  much  talk  about  the  foreign  aid 
pipeline.  During  yesterday's  debate, 
much  was  said  about  this  subject.  What 
is  the  pipeline,  what  are  the  reasons  for 
it,  and  how  much  money  is  in  It? 

The  easiest  definition  of  pipeline  Is 
funds  that  have  been  previously  appro- 
priated but  have  not  as  yet  been  spent. 
Those  who  seek  to  undermine  the  for- 
eign aid  program  always  utilize  this 
figure.  It  is  estimated  that  on  June  30, 
1963,  this  amount  was  $6.43  billion.  This 
figure,  however,  does  not  take  Into  con- 
sidi  ration  funds  which  have  been  com- 
mitted and  obligated  to  specific  projects 
and  uses  and  are  being  held  in  reserve 
for  disbursement  as  the  projects  pro- 
gress. If  these  commitments  are  taken 
into  corLsideration.  only  $160  million,  in- 
cluding the  fiscal  1963  appropriation,  re- 
mains available  for  commitment  to  new 
programs  and  projects. 

The  foreign  aid  program,  as  almost  all 
other  program  activities  of  Government 
obligates  funds  but  expends  fimds  only 
upon  delivery  or  completion  of  work. 
Thu.s.  if  the  United  States  obligates  itself 
to  furnish  a  loan  for  highway  construc- 
tion, it  does  not  disburse  the  funds  in  a 
lump  sum.  As  each  portion  of  the  high- 
way is  completed  and  accepted,  it  is  paid 
for  If  a  project  requires  5  years  to  com- 
plete, as  many  do.  all  of  the  moneys  re- 
.spived  for  this  project  will  not  be  dis- 
bursed until  the  end  of  5  years. 

The  pipeline  concept  Is  not  unique  to 
the  foreign  aid  program.  I  never  hear 
mention  made  of  it  when  other  programs 
are  involved  and  am  beginning  to  suspect 
that  it  has  been  set  up  as  a  proverbial 


strawman  which  will  fall  from  the  slight- 
est blow.  On  June  30,  1963,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  all  UJS.  Qoverrmient  agencies 
had  unexpended  balances  or  a  pipeline 
of  $76.6  billion.  The  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram represented  some  10  p>ercent  of  the 
total,  which  the  Department  of  Defense 
accounted  for  $39.6  billion,  or  more  than 
50  percent,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture $4.4  billion  or  some  5.7  percent 
of  the  total. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  pipeline.  This  has  been 
caused  by  several  factors: 

First.  Loans — 60  percent  of  economic 
program  for  fiscal  1964 — rather  than 
grants  of  economic  aid  are  being  utilized 
to  a  greater  extent.  Since  loans  require 
more  negotiation  than  grants,  a  longer 
period  of  time  elapses  before  the  first  ex- 
penditures are  made. 

Second.  The  Alliance  for  Progress, 
which  was  instituted  2  years  ago,  re- 
quired extensive  planning  and  the  under- 
taking of  self-help  measures  by  Latin 
American  countries  before  funds  were 
disbursed. 

Third.  Modern  military  equipment  re- 
quirements need  longer  leadtimes  than 
in  the  past.  More  than  70  percent  of 
military  pipeline  is  in  long  leadtime 
items  such  as  aircraft — 18  to  24 
months — ships — 3  to  4  years — and  com- 
plicated electronic  equipment. 

Thus,  there  is  only  $160  million  left 
unobligated.  This  is  all  that  is  avail- 
able for  commitment  to  new  projects 
and  programs  for  fiscal  1964.  It  should 
be  made  clear  that  there  are  practically 
no  military  aid  funds  presently  avail- 
able to  order  equipment  which  will  re- 
quire a  long  time  to  produce  to  be  avail- 
able next  year  and  the  year  after.  If  we 
deplete  the  pipeline,  the  entire  program 
will  come  to  a  standstill  in  a  very  short 
time. 

The  major  outflow  of  gold  from  the 
United  States  is  critical — but  do  not 
blame  it  on  foreign  aid.  While  the  pro- 
gram does  spend  dollars  abroad,  it  con- 
stitutes but  a  very  small  factor  in  the 
overall  problem. 

In  1962  U.S.  tourists  spent  some  $2.5 
billion  abroad. 

In  1963,  private  raising  of  new  capital 
In  the  United  States  by  foreign  busi- 
ness firms  and  govermnents  will  prob- 
ably reach  $2.5  billion. 

These  are  the  major  problems — not 
foreign  aid.  In  fiscal  1964.  80  percent 
of  all  economic  assistance  funds  and  al- 
most 100  p>ercent  of  the  military  assist- 
ance funds  will  be  spent  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  we  must  consider 
that  the  U.S.  sales  of  military  equip- 
ment to  our  allies  in  fiscal  1962.  for  ex- 
ample, amounted  to  about  $1  billion.  As 
one  who  has  long  been  aware  of  this 
problem,  I  sponsored,  and  with  yoiu- 
committee,  enacted  an  amendment 
which  has,  through  mutual  defense  pro- 
curement, brought  more  than  $1  billion 
in  business  to  UJS.  firms.  More  than  40 
percent  of  this  money  was  spent  in  areas 
of  substantial  labor  surplus  in  procure- 
ment for  the  F-104O  fighter  aircraft. 

It  is  Indeed  strange  that,  among  those 
who  most  vigorously  oppose  foreign  aid 
are  Members  who  support  and  vote  for 
continued  operations  imder  Public  Law 


480 — Agricultural  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

Let  us  take  a  moment  to  compare 
Public  Law  480  and  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480, 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities  are 
made  by  the  United  States  for  foreign 
currency.  Does  the  U.S.  Treasury  re- 
ceive these  foreign  currencies?  No. 
They  remain  in  the  purchasing  nation 
and  to  the  greatest  extent  can  only  be 
used  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  for- 
eign government.  This  usually  takes  the 
form  of  a  loan  to  that  government,  re- 
payable in  foreign  currency.  In  less 
than  10  years,  agreements  for  more 
than  $9  billion  have  been  made  under 
title  I.  These  are  moneys,  most  of  which 
will  never  be  seen  again,  and  are  some- 
times referred  to  as  "fimny  money"  by 
the  U.S.  Government  personnel,  because 
they  are  next  to  meaningless  and  repay- 
ment can  and  has  been  waived  by  the 
executive  in  several  instances.  Does 
anyone  raise  a  great  protest  about  this 
program?  Are  detailed  battle  plans 
formulated  before  this  legislation 
reaches  the  fioor?  No — ^hardly  a  voice 
is  raised  in  protest  because  agriculture, 
the  "sacred  cow,"  is  involved. 

I  have  attempted  to  explain  to  you 
why  I  ask  you  to  support  this  legislation. 
I  believe  the  bill  has  some  shorteomings 
and  it  contains  some  provisions  I  do  not 
like.  There  is  no  question  that  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  is  bulky  and  in  many 
ways  difficult  to  imderstand.  I  hope 
that  next  year  this  legislation  will  be 
rewritten  and  put  in  simpler  form — ^but 
I  do  feel  that  the  overall  effect  is  positive 
and  I  ask  your  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  MAIT.T.TARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Thomson]. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  In  the  last  2  days  we  have 
listened  to  some  brilliant  outbursts  of 
oratory  in  praise  of  this  particular  pro- 
gram. I  hope  that  the  brilliance  of  those 
statements  has  not  dimmed  the  vision 
of  this  body  to  the  point  where  it  caimot 
look  closely  at  those  areas  of  this  pro- 
gram and  its  administration  which  are 
in  need  of  critical  attention. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  Multilith  letter 
which  I  presume  all  Members  of  the 
House  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Among  the  things  that  they  urged  us 
to  keep  our  fingers  off  of.  not  to  touch, 
were  the  areas  of  military  assistance, 
supporting  assistance  and  the  Presi- 
dent's contingency  fund. 

I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention 
briefly  to  the  Presidents  contingency 
fund.  There  is  no  criticism  of  the  bene- 
fits that  flow  from  this  program.  There 
is  no  criticism  of  the  good  that  it  does 
and  can  do.  But  I  think  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  program  the  critics  are 
correct  when  they  tell  us  that  this  pro- 
gram needs  to  be  tightened  up.  that  we 
need  better  administration,  that  we  need 
more  thought  and  planning  in  the  use  of 
this  money.  And,  In  that  area  I  think 
the  contingency  fund  Is  one  that  this 
body  can  well  cut  sMne  of  the  fat  out.  In 
considering  this  bill. 
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The  bill,  M  it  oomes  from  the  commit- 
tee, carries  for  tlae  President's  contin- 
gency fund  an  amount  of  $200  million. 
They  tell  us,  "Ota,  we  have  cut  down  $100 
million  alrMdy  from  this  fund:  do  not 
touch  It."  But  hand  in  hand  with  the 
contingency  fund  goes  supporting  assist- 
ance in  the  amount  of  $380  million  that 
IS  subject  to  the  will  and  the  discretion 
of  the  President  himself  and  no  one  else 
So.  in  fact,  we  are  talking  about  a  sum 
of  $580  milUon.  If  you  add  the  section 
on  "Development  Orants  and  Technical 
Cooperation"  you  add  $217  million,  for  a 
total  of  $797  million  that  is  practically 
all  available  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President. 

Now,  take  a  kwk  briefly  at  that  contin- 
gency fund.  In  the  committee  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  reduce  the  contingency 
fund  to  $150  million  which  I  think  is  ade- 
quate under  aU  the  facts  and  the  circum- 
stances. At  the  appropriate  time  later 
today  I  expect  to  reofler  the  amendment 
to  reduce  the  contingency  fund  to  $150 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  take  a  look  at  the 
last  3  years  of  the  contingency  fund  or 
beginning  in  1960.  the  contingency  fund 
used  $123.5  million;  in  1961.  they  used 
$272.6  milUon:  In  1962,  they  used  $293.4 
million ;  and  in  fiscal  year  1963.  they  used 
$160  million.  But  of  the  $160  mUlion 
they  used  last  year.  $17  mUlion  of  it  was 
given  to  Indonesia.  This  Congress  had 
reduced  the  amount  of  money  available 
for  Indonesia,  the  President  had  signed 
the  bill,  but  his  signature  was  hardly  dry 
on  that  legislation  before  he  turned 
around  and  made  available  to  Indonesia 
$17  million,  in  complete  disregard  to  the 
wishes  of  Congress  and  solely  under  the 
authority  of  his  discretion. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  look  at 
the  history  of  the  use  of  the  money  in 
that  fiscal  year,  you  see  that  as  the  fiscal 
year  draws  closer  to  its  conclusion  the 
emergencies  throughout  the  world  in- 
creased in  direct  proportion  to  the  time 
remaining  In  which  to  spend  the  money 
before  the  fiscal  year  ended. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  jrleld  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Arcnds I . 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
begin  to  take  up  the  various  amendments 
proposed  to  be  offered  to  this  bill,  I  wish 
here  and  now  to  state  the  position  I  in- 
tend to  take. 

What  I  have  to  say  is  in  efTect  my  re- 
.sponse  to  the  letter  we  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  They  complain  that  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  is  insufBclent  in  the  allowable 
dollars  to  be  spent  and  too  restrictive 
as  to  where  and  how  they  can  be  spent. 

My  answer  to  them  is  that  unless 
amendments  are  adopted  to  make  the  bill 
even  more  limited  and  even  more  re- 
strictive I  Shan  vote  against  the  meas- 
ure. And  this  will  be  the  first  time  in 
the  long  series  of  so-called  foreign  aid 
bills,  beginning  with  the  Marshall  plan 
effectuated  by  the  80th  Congress,  that 
I  will  have  voted  in  the  negative.  Here- 
tofore I  have  sought  to  have  restrictive 


provisions  written  into  measures  and 
reductions  made  in  the  funds:  but.  fail- 
ing that.  I  have  voted  for  the  bill 
nonetheless. 

The  time  has  long  sinee  arrived  when 
there  should  be  both  a  retrenchment  and 
a  revision  of  this  foreign  aid  program 
The  change  in  the  oflQclal  title  of  the 
program  from  "mutual  security"  to  'for- 
eign assistance  '  i.s  quite  appropriate 
The  program  has  become  less  and  less 
a  "security"  program  and  more  and  more 
a  "gratuity"  program 

There  is  a  limitation  a.s  to  what  the 
United  States  should  do  in  providing 
foreign  assistance.  And  there  i.s  a  limi- 
tation to  what  the  United  States  can  do 
The  time  has  long  since  arrived  when 
we  give  recognition  to  these  limitations 
Our  national  budget  is  dangerously 
out  of  balance.  Six  times  in  3  years  we 
have  been  called  upon  to  enact  statutory 
debt  limit  legislation.  And  we  will 
shortly  have  before  us  a  request  for  an- 
other Increase  in  the  debt  ceiling 

And  our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  also  dangerously  out  of  balance 
For  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  the 
gold  outflow  is  over  $1  billion— the  high- 
est it  has  even  been. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  our  foreign 
aid  program  be  summarily  terminated. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  if  this  author- 
ization bill  is  not  enacted,  there  Ls  avail- 
able an  accumulation  of  unexpended 
balances  from  prior  years  of  between  $6 
and  $7  billion. 

Nor  do  I  say  that  the  military  and 
economic  aid  we  have  extended  has  t)een 
entirely  wasted  Had  I  not  recognized 
its  value  in  our  own  self-interest — to 
restrain  the  spread  of  communism  and 
to  further  our  security — I  would  not  have 
supported  the  program  to  the  degree  I 
have 

It  was.  as  I  said,  the  Republican  80th 
Congress,  in  which  I  was  pnvileged  to 
serve  as  majority  whip,  that  inaugurated 
the  Marshall  plan  and  autliorized  the 
Greek-Turkish  loan.  This  was  a  pro- 
gram for  the  rehabilitation  of  war-dev- 
astated Europe.  At  that  time  we  never 
envisaged  anything  like  the  size  and  kind 
of  foreign  assistance  program  we  have 
today.  The  Marshall  plan  had  a  real- 
istic objective.  Allies  once  prastrate  are 
now  prosperous.  Yet  we  are  continuing 
to  give  financial  assistance  to  some  re- 
gardless of  their  economic  strength.  We 
are  not  only  giving  assistance  to  pros- 
perous allies,  we  are  even  giving  aid  to 
Communist-controlled  countries  and  to 
so-called  neutrals 

We  need  to  make  a  determination  as 
to  our  objective.  We  need  to  set  up  a 
realistic  critena  in  the  determination  of 
what  countries  and  for  what  purpo.se 
they  should  be  extended  aid.  There 
needs  to  be  more  of  a  quid  pro  quo  in 
the  aid  arrangements. 

With  respect  to  the.se  .so-called  neu- 
trals, I  am  obliged  to  ask  Neutral  for 
whom"*  Have  we  learned  nothing  from 
the  Belgrade  Conference.  Have  we 
learned  nothing  from  the  Punta  del  Este 
Conference  in  Uruguay?  Have  we  not 
yet  learned  that  we  cannot  buy  prestige? 
We  must  earn  it  And  only  by  firmness 
in  any  and  all  respects  can  it  be  earned. 


There  Is  nothing  partisan  about  the 
position  I  am  taking  on  this  pending 
bill.  The  program  has  long  had  bi- 
partisan support. 

One  must  ask  Just  how  nonpartisan 
can  a  program  \>e  when  President  Ken- 
nedy went  out  of  his  way  to  Insure  the 
poliUcal  defeat  of  the  leading  Republi- 
can advocate  of  the  program — Dr.  Walter 
Judd?  And  when  President  Truman 
condemned  the  Republican  80th  Con- 
t;re.ss  that  put  the  Marshall  plan  into 
t'ffect   as   a  "do-nothing"   Congress? 

I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  outset:  I 
int<'nd  to  support  amendments  that  will 
bring  this  program  under  control  and 
make  it  more  realistic.  If  we  are  unsuc- 
ce.ssful  in  this  effort  during  the  reading 
of  the  bill  I  shall  then,  for  the  first  time, 
in  something  like  15  years,  vote  against 
the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  want  to  pay  a  word  of  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  Republican  whip  for 
the  great  record  he  has  made  in  the  area 
of  foreign  policy  ever  since  he  helped 
write  and  put  on  the  statute  books  the 
Greek-Turk  loan  and  the  Marshall  plan 
back  in  1947  and  1948.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  record  he  has  made  over  the 
years  will  not  be  marred  this  week  be- 
cause he  may  or  may  not  agree  with 
every  item  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill  as  it  has  been  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee I  feel  the  committee  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  has  been  as  ample,  as 
thorough,  as  extensive  as  any  committee 
has  ever  given  to  this  subject  since  its 
inception.  I  commend  the  committee  for 
the  long  weeks  of  hard  work  that  it  put 
into  this  matter.  I  commend  the  amend- 
ments it  has  written  into  the  legislation. 
The  committee  has  done  a  fine  piece  of 
work  in  a  difficult  and  complex  legisla- 
tive field. 

Although  the  test  ban  treaty  is  now 
making  the  headlines  in  foreign  affairs, 
I  believe  the  bill  we  are  debating  here 
today  IS  of  no  less  significance  to  the 
future  security  of  the  free  world. 

This  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  seeks  to 
widen  the  roadt>ed  to  freedom  over  which 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world  may  travel, 
although  their  commitment  to  freedom 
is  in   many  cases  yet  uncertain. 

It  is  a  certainty,  however,  that  there 
will  be  no  letup  in  the  battle  against 
Communist  control  of  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  the  world.  It  seems  to 
me  this  is  the  point  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Illinois  may  have  missed. 
This  job  of  keeping  the  newly  emertj- 
ing  nations  on  the  side  of  freedom  is  as 
important  as  the  job  of  giving  military 
assistance  to  those  friends  of  the  free 
world  who  happen  to  live  on  the  edge  of 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

General  Clay  stated  accurately.  I 
think,  both  the  prescription  and  the 
prognosis  of  foreign  aid  when  he  said: 

I  do  not  think  foreign  aid  has  of  itself  won 
us  any  friends  I  think  It  has  created  al- 
ready, though,  a  number  of  strong.  Independ- 
ent nations  who  want  to  preserve  their  free- 
dom and  who  are  willing  to  fight  for  It.  not 
because  of  friendship  for  xis  but  because  they 


have  their  own  pride  and  strength  restored 
to  them. 

There  Is  broad  area  of  agreement,  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
among  those  who  hold  this  opinion,  that 
our  national  policy  must  seek  to  extend 
the  borders  and  shores  of  the  free  world. 
Can  this  goal  be  reached  by  a  route  other 
tiian  the  foreign  assistance  route?  Is 
there  a  workable  alternative  to  be  had  at 
k.-..s  than  our  present  cost  of  1  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product  per  year? 
Does  not  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  .spending  at  the  rate  of  $1  million  per 
day  in  Communist  Cuba  challenge  us  to 
continue  spending  just  about  twice  that 
much  in  the  whole  of  South  America? 

The  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  has 
been  cut  and  cut  drastically.  It  was  cut 
in  the  White  House.  It  has  been  cut 
by  the  committee  $200  million  more  than 
recommended  by  General  Clay  when  he 
appeared  before  the  committee.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  there  will  be  a 
move  to  vote  additional  cuts  and  ad- 
ditional restrictions.  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  reject  these  efforts. 

The  Congress  provided  substantial 
safeguards  in  the  use  of  funds  in  the 
original  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
amended  last  year,  and  again  this  year 
in  committee. 

The  President  must  have  the  ability 
to  react  quickly  in  matters  involving  na- 
tional security.  Further  attempts  to 
limit  the  President's  discretion  would 
deprive  him  of  the  ability  to  exercise  the 
full  authority  of  his  office  in  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  policy  and,  in  crisis,  to  act 
promptly  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation. 

The  philosophy  and  approach  of  both 
great  political  parties  in  this  country  un- 
der both  President  Truman  and  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  recognized  that  only 
the  President  can  act  in  the  area  of  for- 
eign affairs.  This  is  a  realistic  and 
proper  approach.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
constitutional  approach.  Surely  we  will 
give  no  less  discretionary  authority  to 
President  Kennedy  than  we  have  given 
to  other  Presidents  since  the  inception  of 
the  Marshall  plan.  Surely  in  this  phase 
of  the  cold  war,  when  this  country  must 
be  alert  to  every  possible  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  relative  j)osition  of  our 
own  country,  this  Congress,  dedicated  as 
it  is  to  the  preservation  of  freedom. 
would  not  willingly  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  engaged 
by  the  enemy,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
He  has  engaged  us  with  arms,  with  his 
own  foreign-aid  programs,  and  with  his 
conflicting  ideology.  If  we  do  not  help 
the  underdeveloped  nations  to  create 
prosperous  societies  which  they  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  defend  they  may  well  fall 
into  caretaker  status  of  the  Soviets.  We 
are  winning  this  struggle,  but  unless  our 
efforts  are  sustained  we  cannot  be  sure 
of  the  outcome. 

The  issue  is  not  partisan.  It  is  Amer- 
ican. It  is  vital.  It  is  an  exercise  in 
long-range  constructive  national  policy 
and  leadership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  appear  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  to  discuss  H.R.  5666  on 
June  5,  1963,  now  encompassed  in  the 
amendment  I  will  offer  later  dealing  with 
a  limitation  on  our  contribution  to  all 
\5N.  assistance  agencies.  I  want  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  know  of  my 
appreciation  for  their  consideration  and 
tolerant  understanding  for  one  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  cer- 
tainly makes  no  pretense  of  sharing 
their  background  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs.  Yesterday,  just  prior  to 
close  of  debate  on  H.R.  7885,  I  inserted 
the  amendment,  and  some  background 
data  for  all  to  see,  page  14653. 

I  also  compliment  the  committee  for 
taking  a  first  step  toward  insuring  that 
U.S.  contributions  to  U.N.  assistance 
agencies  are  not  used  to  strengthen  the 
Castro  regime  in  Cuba. 

I  have  some  doubts  whether  this  will 
accomplish  the  objective,  or  will  merely 
result  in  American  dollars  going  in  one 
pocket  and  coming  out  the  other  bearing 
a  different  currency.  But  at  least, 
through  this  amendment,  the  committee 
has  demonstrated  its  concern  to  our  own 
U.N.  delegation  over  American  dollars 
being  used  to  strengthen  Communist  bloc 
governments. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic 
problem  remains,  and  it  involves  both 
money  and  principle.  In  a  previous  let- 
ter I  have  tried  to  document  the  back- 
ground leading  to  the  amendment  which 
I  first  offered  as  H.R.  5666  on  April  11, 
1963.  Many  will  recall  the  research  early 
this  year  leading  to  15  consecutive  re- 
ports to  this  House,  and  in  the  Record. 

While  United  Nations  aid  to  Commu- 
nist-bloc countries  is,  in  part,  responsible 
for  the  submission  of  my  amendment,  I 
want  to  stress  that  there  is  a  principle 
involved  here  which  would  be  just  as  true 
If  there  were  no  U.N.  aid  going  to  Com- 
munist-bloc nations.  The  principle  of 
paying  one's  fair  share  is  Just  as  true  in 
international  organizations  as  it  is  in  the 
operation  of  a  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce; that  is,  which  must  rely  on  volun- 
tary rather  than  compulsory  subscrip- 
tions. In  my  hometown  of  Springfield, 
Mo.,  we  have  a  progressive  chamber  of 
commerce  with  Just  under  a  thousand 
members,  more  members,  it  is  true,  than 
belong  to  the  United  Nations,  though  if 
they  carve  up  a  few  more  countries  in 
Africa  they  will  soon  catch  up. 

In  my  hometown  chamber  of  com- 
merce— and  I  suspect  in  yours  also — 
each  member  pays  according  to  his  abil- 
ity as  determined  by  many  things — his 
gross  income,  number  of  employees,  and 
other  factors.  Large  members  pay  more 
than  smaller  members,  but  no  one  is 
exempt  and  each  is  expected  to  bear  his 
fair  share  of  the  load  of  working  for  the 
betterment  of  the  community. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  United  Nations, 
which  is  also  a  voluntary  organization, 
to  which  members  may  or  may  not  Join. 
Each  member  is  assessed  a  fair  share  of 
the  cost,  and  none,  however  poor  they 
allege  to  be,  are  exempt  from  paying 
their  assessed  dues. 


Back  in  the  82d  Congress,  a  law  was 
passed  establishing  a  statutory  limit  up- 
on our  contribution.  It  was  determined 
that  the  United  States  would  not  pay 
more  than  33^/3  percent  of  the  assessed 
budget  of  the  United  Nations.  It  was 
our  rightful  expectation,  that  even  this 
figure  would  be  reduced,  as  all  of  our 
aid  programs  began  to  take  their  effect 
and  other  nations  began  to  stand  on 
their  own  two  feet.  Even  though  the 
33  ^3 -percent  figure  is  still  in  effect,  we 
are  in  fact  paying  only  32.02  percent  of 
the  assessed  U.N.  budget.  One  might 
draw  from  this,  the  conclusion  that,  how- 
ever slowly,  other  nations  are  beginning 
to  pay  their  fair  share.  But,  other  fac- 
tors have  taken  place  which  belies  this 
assumption.  Since  the  82d  Congress,  a 
number  of  so-called  voluntary  U.N. 
budgets  have  been  established — and  the 
State  Department  has  determined  that 
it  is  not  bound  by  the  previous  33^/3 -per- 
cent limitation  in  its  subscription  to 
those  budgets.  Today,  in  fact  we  pay 
more  than  this  33y3-percent  limitation, 
to  10  of  the  28  U.N.  budgets.  In  some 
cases,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  we  pay  as 
much  as  100  percent,  and  have  been  do- 
ing so  since  1959,  without  encouraging 
participation  by  others. 

The  only  limitation  applied  to  any  of 
these  voluntary  budgets  is  a  40-percent 
limitation  adopted  in  1961  by  the  Con- 
gress in  respect  to  the  U.N.  Special 
Fund  and  the  U.N.  expanded  technical 
assistance  program. 

Now,  what  was  our  purpose  in  picking 
up  an  excess  share  of  the  price  for  these 
U.N.  assistance  programs,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say,  what  was  the  purpose  of 
those  who  man  the  "ivory  towers"  at  the 
Department  of  State? 

When  I  first  involved  myself  in  this 
problem,  I  invited  representatives  from 
the  State  Department  to  visit  my  office 
for  a  discussion  of  the  issue.  They  ex- 
plained that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
contribute  more  than  our  fair  share  in 
order  to  show  other  countries,  how 
worthwhile  they  were  and  to  motivate 
their  participation. 

Overlooked  somehow,  was  the  possi- 
bility that  so  long  as  we  were  willing  to 
pay  more  than  our  fair  share,  other 
countries  would  be  satisfied  with  paying 
less  than  theirs. 

Also  bear  in  mind  that  this  countiT 
does  not  share  directly  in  any  benefits 
from  any  of  these  programs  except  as  we 
contribute  from  something  hazily  de- 
scribed as  a  "better  world."  For  us  in  a 
sense,  it  might  better  be  compared  to  a 
"United  Fund  drive"  than  a  chamber  of 
commerce.  We  put  in  and  others  take 
out. 

The  so-called  voluntary  programs 
for  which  we  give  a  State  Department 
a  free  hand  in  determining  our  contri- 
bution are  now  as  great  or  greater  than 
the  assessed  U.N.  regular  budget.  We 
still  control  through  the  Congress,  the 
dog,  but  the  tail  has  outgrown  it,  and 
is  in  fact,  wagging  it. 

Have  we  motivated  increased  partici- 
pation by  other  U.N.  members?  Is  this 
truly  an  international  program?  Has 
our  participation  in  even  a  so-called 
multilateral  program  eased  the  de- 
mands on  our  own  foreign  aid  program? 
Let  us  look  at  the  record: 
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Since  19S9,  we  h«ve  been  paying — and 
are  itUl  paylac — 40  percent  ot  both  the 
UJY.  Special  Fund  and  the  expanded 
technical  awlrtince  program.  We  have 
paid  100  percent  of  the  two  WHO  proj- 
ects—commimlty  water  development  and 
research — since  1059  without  encourag- 
ing any  participation,  let  alone  increased 
participation.  Our  share  of  the  U.N. 
Palestine  relief  program  has.  in  fact,  in- 
creased from  87.48  percent  in  1949  to  its 
present  alltime  high  of  70  percent.  Ap- 
parently we  are  almost  three  times  as 
concerned  about  this  problem  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined.  They  were 
squabbling  again  with  the  United  Arab 
Republic  9A  l*te  as  yesterday.  I  wish 
we  could  be  as  concerned  about  another 
problem  only  90  miles  off  our  shore. 

Now  you  may  well  ask.  what  will  all 
the  other  countries  of  the  world  say 
when  we  suddenly  announce  to  the 
world  that  we  no  longer  Intend  to  pay 
more  than  one-third  of  the  budget  for 
these  U.N.  programs?  Will  they  throw 
up  their  hands  In  terror?  Will  they  In- 
sist that  we  go  on  being  not  one.  but  two 
Santa  Clauses— ours  and  the  U.N.'s? 

I  must  regretfully  confess,  the  Krem- 
lin has  a  better  insight  than  does  our 
own  State  Department.  The  Soviet 
Union  contributes  no  more  to  the  Spe- 
cial Fund  now  than  she  did  in  1959. 
Her  pledge  each  year,  then  and  now,  is 
a  nice  round  flgure--|l  million.  That 
incidentally.  Is  less  than  is  paid  by  the 
tiny  country  of  Switzerland.  She  puts 
out  propaganda  about  her  economic 
growth  and  overtaking  the  United 
States  but  her  contribution  to  this  in- 
ternational aid  program  is  less  than  1 
percent  of  its  cost  compared  to  our  40 
percent.    Yet  she  shares  in  the  credit. 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Spe- 
cial Fund  alone  has  grown  from  $10 
million  in  1959  to  $29  mUlion  in  1963. 
an  Increase  of  300  percent  while  the 
Soviet  Union — and  many  other  coun- 
tries M  well — have  not  budged  an  inch. 
or  a  ruble — which  incidentally  they  also 
require. 

Furthermore,  Red  bloc  currencies  are 
mostly  in  nonconvertlble  currencies,  so 
do  not  be  misled  by  figures  that  purport 
to  show  that  they  contribute  more  than 
they  receive.  Yugoslavia,  for  instance, 
receives  almost  10  times  as  much  as  she 
contributes.  And  yesterdays  paper 
shows  Tito  and  Khrushchev  embracing 
as  though  they  were  Siamese  twins. 

Total  U.N.  aid  to  or  programed  for 
the  Red  bloc  in  1963-64  totals  93  proj- 
ects. 16  for  Cuba.  30  for  Poland,  32  for 
Yugoslavia,  3  for  Albania  and  23  Inter- 
regional projects  with  Red  nations  in- 
volved. I  have  documented  each  of  these 
in  the  CoNCKCSSioifAL  Rtcord — See  page 
1514.  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  aid.  these  so-called 
voluntary  profframs,  are  being  channeled 
out  of  our  aid  funds.  We  are  really 
debating  on  this  floor,  not  one.  but  two 
aid  programs  to  which  we  contribute 
all  in  the  case  of  ours,  and  almost  all 
in  the  case  of  the  UN.'s. 

We  examine  carefully  the  dirty  linen 
in  our  own  aid  closets,  the  Jet  airports 
In  Afghanistan,  the  University  in  Ethi- 
opia, and  so  forth.  We  barely  have  ac- 
cess to  the  dirty  linen  in  the  U.N.  aid 
program.     The  press   does   not   bother 


with  them.  Yet  I  have  here  hundreds 
of  pages  listing  these  U.N.  assistance 
programs  in  detail  and  I  suggest  that 
the  Lnefflciency  and  waste  in  many  of 
them  is  at  least  no  less,  and  probably  far 
more  than  our  own.  They  are  privileged 
sanctuary's  as  far  as  our  own  GAG  eind 
Comptroller  General  are  concerned. 
Worse,  they  admit  to  no  auditing  proven 
of  their  ovvTi. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  is  sure  to  be 
made,  but  is  not  the  Children's  Fund 
one  of  these  voIuntar>'  agencies  and  how 
can  you  be  against  children''  I  submit 
that  when  one  pays  a  third  of  the  total 
budget  of  any  International  organiza- 
tion. It  is  gro.-vsly  unfair  to  .say  that  one 
oppo.scs.  or  does  not  believe  in,  bring  kind 
to  children.  If  we  have  to  pay  more 
than  that,  then  we  may  as  well  assume 
the  responsibility  of  the  whole  program 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  an  argument 
Involving  whether  we  should  get  the 
"UN.  out  of  the  U.S."  or  vice  ver.sa.  I 
leave  that  to  others  to  debate  and  con- 
sider. 

In  fact  I  believe  that  adoption  of  my 
amendment  will  strengthen  the  UH.  It 
will  serve  to  make  it  fiscally  responsible. 
It  may  even  serve  to  diminish  some  of 
the  outcries  against  the  organization  it- 
self. It  will  give  our  own  State  Depart- 
ment a  stronger  bargaining  position,  by 
substituting  law  for  the  option  of  a 
bureaucrat  who  is  subject  to  pressure. 
As  stated  on  this  floor  the  day  I  sub- 
mitted H  R  5666.  I  believe  in  and  want 
to  enhance  the  basic  principle  of  tlie 
U.N. 

But  if  we  do  not  adopt  this  type  of 
amendment,  it  will  surely  increase  the 
pressures  within  this  country  against 
the  U.N.  itself.  I  have  not  mentioned 
our  own  budget  deficit.  How  can  we 
continue  to  pay  more  tlian  our  fair 
share  of  U.N.  foreign  aid.  when  we  can- 
not raise  enough  money  to  pay  for  our 
own  domestic  programs? 

Based  on  our  1962  expenditures,  for 
this  purpose,  I  estimate  the  savings  to 
be  in  excess  of  $38  million,  and  possibly 
as  high  as  $50  million.  If  other  coun- 
tries fill  the  partial  vacuum,  our  expendi- 
tures will  not  be  reduced  at  all.  but  at 
least  we  will  have  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  paying  our  fair  share,  and  not 
a  penny  more.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Wyman]. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  15  years 
ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  the 
first  counsel  to  the  first  joint  congres- 
sional committee  established  by  this 
House  and  the  Senate  to  watch  over  our 
first  foreign  aid  programs  In  the  course 
of  this  work  I  traveled  in  Europe  and 
the  Mideast  submitting  reports  to  the 
Congress  consistently  critical  of  the 
levels  of  our  foreign  spending.  The  sit- 
uation has  not  changed  to  this  day. 

In  the  beginning — in  the  days  of  what 
might  be  described  as  the  reconstruction 
of  a  war-ravaged  Europe  after  World 
War  II — there  was  a  genuine  need  for 
a  reasonably  sound  foreign  aid  program 
to  get  disastcr-striclcen  countries  back 
on  their  economic  feet  and  to  help  them 
establish    a    viable    economy.     As    the 


years  went  by,  however,  as  is  the  way 
with  all  Ooverrmient  programs,  the  for- 
eign aid  appropriations  came  to  be  an 
annual  built-in  fixture  with  a  hard  core 
of  Government  employee  protagonists 
and  a  coterie  of  financially  interested 
private  industrial  supporters.  Like  a 
cyst,  this  group  has  grown  harder  and 
harder  and  the  programs  wilder  and 
wilder  until  an  aroused  public  opinion 
a  few  years  back  toned  the  situation 
down  a  little  but  not  enough. 

Today.  15  years  later,  we  find  ourselves 
on  the  short  end  of  the  fiscal  stick.  A 
hundred  billion  dollars  has  been  spent 
when  twenty  would  have  done  the  job 
and  done  it  better  in  terms  of  the  tidal 
waves  of  competing  products  that  now 
inundate  the  American  market  from 
cheap  labor  sources  abroad. 

European  creditors  hold  $26  billion  of 
demands  on  our  dollars,  supposedly 
backed  by  only  $16  billion  worth  of  gold 
at  Fort  Knox.  The  European  Common 
Market,  vitalized  and  literally  created  in 
larue  measure  by  our  foreign  aid  assist- 
ance, now  combines  against  us  In  world 
competitive  markets  when  it  is  in  its 
interest  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  well  said 
that  the  dollar  is  not  patriotic.  In  the 
same  vein,  it  should  perhaps  be  observed 
in  retrospect  that  Americans  are  gener- 
ous to  the  point  of  profligacy  and  naive 
to  the  point  of  recklessne.ss.  There  are 
100  nations  of  the  world  to  be  aided  in 
this  bill.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
debate  on  this  bill  I  asked  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
whether  there  was  anything  in  the  bill 
that  required  a  nation  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  a  gift  to  have  an  imbalanced 
budget.  There  was  not.  There  is  not. 
Under  this  bill  it  is  possible  to  take  money 
from  the  American  people  by  taxes,  add- 
ing to  the  national  debt  and  further  ag- 
gravating an  already  unbalanced  budget, 
and  give  the  money  away  to  a  foreign 
nation  that  has  no  debt  and  has  a  bal- 
anced budget.  This  is  ridiculous.  It  is 
wrong.  It  is  another  illustration  of  fi.scal 
irresponsibility.  And  it  Is  no  answer  to 
say  that  the  President  or  those  in  the 
executive  branch  in  charge  of  this  pro- 
gram would  not  give  this  money  to  a 
country  that  does  not  need  it  for  this  has 
been  done  again  and  again  and  again. 
The  question  seems  to  be  what  con- 
stitutes need  and  there  are  always  so 
many  ways  of  devising  so  many  needs  if 
the  right  person  is  persuaded  by  the  right 
pres.sures  that  a  need  should  be  found. 
We  have  a  real  need,  an  acute  need,  for 
these  dollars  right  here  in  the  United 
States. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  convinced 
that  this  country  should  end  foreign  aid 
on  a  grant  basis.  This  conviction  has 
ripened  to  a  certainty  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  our  mounting  national  debt.  We 
have  no  valid  reason  to  give  deficit  dol- 
lars charged  to  the  next  generation  to 
foreign  countries  in  the  guise  of  foreign 
aid.  It  is  morally  wrong  and  fiscally 
irresponsible  to  do  in  foreign  affairs  what 
is  prohibited  by  our  Constitution  in  do- 
mestic affairs.  We  cannot  raise  money 
by  taxes  and  give  it  to  private  institu- 
tions. We  should  not  be  able  to  collect 
money  by  taxes  and  give  it  to  foreign 


governments.  This  is  something  that 
Congress  should  have  imposed  as  a  re- 
quirement upon  an  unwilling  Executive 
many  long  years  and  many  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  ago.  We  need  a  pro- 
found change  in  foreign  policy.  No 
more  money  giveaway  programs  from  a 
counti-y  facing  bankruptcy. 

At  the  proper  time  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  eliminate  from  this  bill 
all  gifts  and  grants  of  purely  economic 
assistance  without  military  significance. 
I  shall  do  this  with  full  confidence  that 
I  am  keeping  faith  with  the  American 
people  who  are  fed  to  the  teeth  with 
paying  with  borrowed  dollars  for  largely 
useless  foreign  gifts.  And  this  is  not  to 
say  that  we  dislike  our  foreign  friends  or 
that  in  any  sense  we  are  less  friendly 
toward  them  nor  less  inclined  to  look  out 
for  their  best  interests.  It  is  Just  that 
the  hour  has  come  that  we  need  to  con- 
serve our  resources  here  at  home.  We 
need  to  tighten  our  outflow  and  to  bring 
into  balance  the  expenditures  of  Govern- 
ment with  its  revenues.  Let  us  face  it. 
Let  us  have  the  courage  to  say.  "No  more 
of  this  foolishness."  Instead  of  yielding 
to  the  pressiu-es  of  the  foreign  lobbyists, 
the  AID  propaganda  and  the  interna- 
tional do-gooders,  let  us  do  something 
for  Americans  first  for  a  change. 

In  this  day  of  vastly  expensive  Govern- 
ment programs  such  as  the  moonshot,  a 
nation  in  debt  over  $308  billion  and 
spending  at  a  rate  of  a  billion  a  month 
more  than  it  receives  in  Government  rev- 
enues must  call  a  halt  to  giveaway  pro- 
grams. 

To  the  extent  that  this  legislation  au- 
thorizes loans  upon  reasonable  collateral 
and  over  a  reasonable  term  of  years  and 
with  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,  I  do 
not  object.  Likewise,  with  military  as- 
sistance that  in  the  opinion  of  the  mili- 
tary and  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
essential  and  not  prociirable  elsewhere 
during  this  fiscal  year.  Even  here,  how- 
ever, to  the  extent  that  such  militsiry  as- 
sistance is  by  grant — which  means  gift — 
I  believe  it  important  that  our  friends 
should  realize  that  those  that  can  afford 
it  and  that  want  such  military  protec- 
tion should  be  required  to  pay  for  it 
rather  than  have  it  given  to  them. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  shoiild  not 
pay  for  it.  If  hard  currencies  are  not 
available,  the  payment  may  be  by  barter 
or  other  forms  of  exchange. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  House  has  no 
reasonable  alternative  to  this  course  of 
action.  Program  after  program  costing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  Is  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress  without  any  fund- 
ing whatsoever.  Many  of  these  pro- 
grams are  being  authorized  by  the  House 
at  levels  considered  by  the  House  to  be 
prudent  only  to  have  the  Senate  increase 
them  by  more  hundreds  of  millions. 
This  leaves  the  spadework  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  and  unfortu- 
nately even  within  these  committees 
there  Is  an  indisposition  among  the  ma- 
jority to  protect  the  economy  and  to 
achieve  balance  in  the  budget  necessary 
to  preserve  the  fiscal  strength  of  Amer- 
ica. Lacking  the  will  in  the  executive 
branch  and  facing  strong  pressures  that 
too  often  put  political  considerations 
above  the  public  interest,  there  is  only 
one  course  today  for  this  House  to  take 


In  the  matter  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people.  This 
is  to  reduce  it  substantially  and  this  I 
am  confident  the  House  will  vote  to  do. 
It  is  not  as  though  there  was  nothing 
left.  It  is  not  as  though  there  was  a  radi- 
cal cutoff.  There  are  billions  of  dollars 
in  the  pipeline  authorized,  appropriated, 
but  unspent. 

For  the  sake  of  ourselves,  our  children, 
our  savings,  our  insurance  and  for  sim- 
ilar vital  concerns  of  every  American 
man,  woman,  and  child,  I  plead  with  the 
House  to  stand  firm  for  America,  cut  out 
this  foolishness  and  act  decisively  to 
weed  out  the  waste  and  the  giveaway  in 
these  foreign  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in  the  people's  in- 
terest that  this  bill  should  be  amended 
to  eliminate  authority  for  any  more 
giveaway  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  LMr.  Wyman],  for  his  very 
fine  presentation.  His  remarks  and  his 
reasoning  regarding  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram are  sound  and  responsible  indeed. 
I  support  his  position  and  am  pleased 
to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks, 
and  also  those  appropriate  and  excellent 
remarks  made  earlier  by  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Battin]. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I,  too,  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subject  of  assist- 
ance to  foreign  countries  has  indeed  be- 
come a  subject  of  great  controversy. 
Some  criticism  is  warranted  and  some  is 
not.  This,  of  course,  is  to  be  expected 
during  a  debate  such  as  is  now  being 
conducted  and  I  believe  a  better  imder- 
standing  of  the  problem  will  be  the  end 
result.  Thank  God  we  have  the  privilege 
of  exchanging  views  under  this  great 
system  of  ours. 

After  listening  to  many  of  the  re- 
marks, I  have  concluded  that  there  is  a 
very  definite  trend  taking  place  today — 
a  trend  that  reflects  a  basic  change  of 
direction — in  our  philosophy  relating  to 
foreign  aid — a  trend  toward  greater  em- 
phasis in  the  private  sector  and  a  lesser 
emphasis  in  the  public  sector,  in  funding 
recommended  programs.  I  believe  the 
credit  for  this  trend  must  be  shared 
three  ways.  First,  a  disturbed  electorate 
has  advised  the  Members  of  their  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  general  philosophy 
and  administration  of  past  programs. 
Second,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  worked  diligently  in  a  very  difficult 
area  to  adopt  amendments  directing 
more  recognition  to  the  private  sector. 
Third,  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  have  introduced  and  are  adopt- 
ing amendments  carrying  out  this  trend. 

Some  people  have  been  criticized  for 
accepting  this  attitude — some  even  sug- 
gest that  people  who  vote  for  these 
amendments    are    against    helping    Uie 


people  of  foreign  lands  to  a  better  way 
of  life.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  I  believe  the  trend  that  is 
taking  place  this  session  will  set  the 
stage  for  future  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs, 
I  believe  we  must  remember  one  thing — 
a  govemment-to-govemment  program 
will  always  have  limitations  if  you  be- 
lieve in  a  private  enterprise  system.  A 
people-to-people  program  with  greater 
emphasis  in  the  private  sector  has  no 
limitations.  For  those  who  ask  for  a 
constructive  alternative,  I  suggest  they 
recognize  this  basic  trend.  Herein  lies 
the  foreign  aid  program  of  the  future. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairmsin,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Farb- 
steinJ. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first,  I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mor- 
gan] ,  on  his  wonderful  job  in  guiding  this 
foreign  aid  bill  to  what  I  hope  will  be  a 
successful  conclusion.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, so  long  as  there  is  a  cold  war,  just 
so  long  will  it  be  necessary  to  ex- 
tend foreign  aid.  Even  after  the  end  of 
the  cold  war  it  still  will  be  necessary  to 
aid  those  still  impoverished  and  under- 
developed countries  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  indulging  in  generali- 
ties is  very  simple,  but  that  is  no  answer. 
So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  state  here 
that  I  unequivocally  favor  this  foreign 
aid  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aid  given  by  the  United 
States  is  not  going  to  effect  an  immediate 
and  dramatic  change  in  the  world  situ- 
ation. The  problems  are  too  big  and  the 
resources  available  too  small.  Nonethe- 
less our  efforts  must  be  continued,  for, 
over  time,  they  will  have  an  enormous 
effect  upon  the  world's  economic  struc- 
ture. It  has  often  been  said  that  a  man 
fights  better  when  he  is  hungry  than 
when  he  is  satisfied.  A  starving  man 
will  always  be  fair  game  for  any  milita- 
ristic activity.  Only  when  people  are 
adequately  fed,  housed,  and  clothed  will 
lasting  peace  be  assured.  Lasting  peace 
is  a  goal  that  has  t>een  pursued  through- 
out the  ages.  Our  aid  program  is  one  of 
the  means  used  in  this  pursuit. 

To  date,  I  believe  that  we  can  be 
pleased  with  the  results  of  our  efforts. 
In  the  past  15  years  only  one  country 
has  been  seized  by  the  delusion  that  is 
communism.  Only  Cuba  has  chosen  to 
embrace  the  fallacious  Marxist  ideology. 
No  other  country  has  chosen  the  Com- 
munist road. 

I  will  not  say  that  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  solely  responsible  for  this  oc- 
currence. But  it  has  played  a  major 
role.  A  reduction  in  our  aid  allotments 
would  not  spell  catastrophe,  nor  would 
doubling  the  expenditures  cause  an  im- 
mediate milleniimi.  The  problem  is  not 
susceptible  to  quick  solutions  and  facile 
schemes.  Rather  it  must  be  met  in 
many  ways.  Our  aid  programs  make 
provision  for  many  of  the  necessary 
components,  such  as  grants,  loans,  in- 
centives to  private  investment,  and  food 
shipments.  These  programs  must  be 
continued.  This  country  which  has  been 
blessed  with  vast  natural  resources,  with 
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«  geocraptai*  poetttoi  th*t  has  spared  It 
tne  deTAstefeloa  of  manj  wan,  and  with 
a  dlTene  and  highly  ikllled  population 
ha«  a  moral  obWgatkm  to  help  those  who 
have  been  leM  fortunate.  Moreover,  this 
aid  Is  certaintj  required  by  the  national 
interest  of  this  eountry. 

We  cannot  stand  alone  against  the 
Communist  menace.  Only  if  the  nations 
of  the  world  are  strong  and  independent 
can  we  be  assured  of  survival.  The  aid 
progrram  Is  not  In  Itself  a  solution,  but 
it  is  a  vital  component  of  any  lonK  range 
effort  to  ameliorate  the  present  situation. 
Morally,  aid  Is  right;  pohtically,  it  is 
sound:  strategically.  It  is  mandatory. 

I  will  not  make  dire  predictions  of 
what  will  timp^ea  U  we  discontinue  our 
aid  programs,  nor  will  I  suggest  that 
these  programs  are  a  panacea  for  our 
international  problems.  They  are  nei- 
ther— but  they  are  a  significant  imple- 
mentation of  our  foreign  policy. 

Foreign  policy  Is  what  results  from  a 
careful  weighing  of  facts,  goals,  and 
assumptions  relating  to  the  international 
scene.  Foreign  aid,  like  military  prep- 
arations and  diplomacy,  is  one  of  the 
tools  by  which  foreign  policy  is  imple- 
mented. It  Is  In  no  way  isolated  from 
the  objectives  of  a  country's  foreign 
policy.  Rather  it  Is  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing these  objectives. 

There  Is  no  precise  figure  that  can  be 
given  as  that  of  good  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Relative  to  other  countries  we 
can  consider  ourselves  generous.  Yet  we 
have  given  more  primarily  because  we 
have  more  to  give.  Though  our  current 
aid  program  involves  billions  of  dollars, 
we  are  currently  giving,  as  a  percentage 
of  gross  national  product,  far  less  than 
France. 

Now  we  must  face  the  question :  "What 
is  the  long-range  goal  of  the  VS.  for- 
eign policy?"  As  generally  stated,  our 
international  efTorts  are  directed  toward 
creating  the  conditions  under  which  the 
people  ot  the  world's  nations  will  be  free 
to  govern  themselves  and  to  seek  to 
Improve  their  living  standard.  This  Is 
a  goal.  It  does  not  contain  a  statement 
of  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  further  Its 
achievement.  These  steps  must  be  out- 
lined In  a  well-defined  policy.  Now  for- 
eign aid  Is  not  usually  deplored  as  a 
means  of  achieving  this  goal.  However, 
aid  is  combated  on  the  grounds  that  ex- 
penditures in  other  areas  are  more  im- 
portant for  our  national  interest.  Thus 
the  need  for  a  balanced  budget  and  a  not 
unfavorable  balance  of  pajrments  is 
often  considered  as  pre^npting  the  need 
for  a  foreign  aid  program. 

Since  these  are  the  two  arguments 
most  often  used  to  oppose  foreign  aid, 
I  shall  consider  them  separately. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  by  terminat- 
ing all  our  aid  programs,  we  would  allevi- 
ate our  current  budget  deficit.  However, 
it  seems  apiMUpent  that  the  international 
repercussions  of  such  a  move  would  be 
far  greater  than  Its  salutary  effects  on 
the  domestic  economy. 

With  respect  to  military  aid.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  it  is  probably  the 
least  costly  means  available  to  us  of  as- 
suring our  natioiial  security.  What  other 
means  are  at  oar  dlspoeltl<xi?  We  could 
give  no  military  assistance  and.  instead. 
use  only  our  awn  troops  and  material 


to  defend  the  nations  we  are  now  aiding. 
This  would  obviously  be  far  more  costly 
than  our  present  programs.  Another 
possibility  is  that  of  relying  on  the  United 
Nations  to  defend  the  free  world  coun- 
tries. This  also  would  prove  more  costly 
because  the  Unit«l  SUte.s  has  always 
provided  the  lion's  share  of  UN.  funds. 
Thus  it  seems  certain  that  our  present 
programs,  which  concentrate  80  percent 
of  our  military  aid  in  10  countries,  are. 
on  a  cost-performance  basis,  the  opti- 
mum solution  for  our  defense  problems. 

ConceminR  our  development  aid.  I  can 
only  say  that  It  has  proved  reasonably 
succe.ssful  in  maintaininR;  .stability  In 
certain  countries  by  raising  their  stand- 
ard of  living  and  thereby  reducing  the 
unrest  that  is  bred  by  poverty.  If  by  this 
aid.  we  have  changed  conditions  which 
otherwise  would  have  called  for  military 
intervention  by  the  United  States,  then 
it  Is  highly  likely  that  we  have  actually 
saved  money  by  the  aid  program.  It  ls 
certain  that  we  have  saved  prestige. 

ReRardine:  the  balance-of-payment.s 
deficit.  I  can  only  remind  you  that  80 
percent  of  U  S.  aid  ts  tied  to  purcha.ses 
in  the  United  States.  Thus  of  every  bil- 
lion dollars  given  In  aid,  only  $200  million 
is  used  for  purchasing  goods  outside  the 
United  States.  The  other  $800  million 
is  used  to  buy  VS.  products  Thus  the 
deficit  caused  by  foreign  aid  payments 
Is  far  smaller  than  is  generally  known 
and  is  not  responsible  for  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  total  deficit. 

Moreover,  it  can  be  argued  that  the 
budget  deficit  increase  caused  by  our  aid 
expenditures  actually  has  a  .salutary  ef- 
fect on  the  economy  in  that  it  provides 
for  the  utilization  of  plant,  men.  and 
eqiilpment  that  would  otherwise  lie  idle. 
Thus,  since  our  aid  program  is  so  exten- 
sively tied  to  purchases  In  the  United 
States.  It  serves  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
economy  and  results  in  a  definite  alle- 
viation of  our  unemplosTnent  problems. 

Another  aspect  of  the  US.  aid  pro- 
gram Is  the  encouragement  of  invest- 
ments by  Individuals.  Only  a  combina- 
tion of  government  and  the  individual 
will  be  able  to  surmount  the  enormous 
economic  difficulties  of  many  countries. 
The  role  played  by  private  Investors  will 
Increase  as  countries  succeed  In  com- 
pleting the  economic  Infrastructure 
needed  by  any  business  venture.  Once 
these  countries  have  an  adequate  net- 
work of  roads,  electricity,  and  available 
sources  of  water,  private  investors  will 
begin  to  build  plants  to  provide  for  the 
ever  increasing  demand  for  goods.  The 
employment  they  provide  will  raise  in- 
comes, thereby  making  possible  the  pur- 
chase of  these  new  commodities. 

Our  economic  aid  program  plays  an 
Important  role  In  providing  for  the  long- 
term  security  of  the  United  States.  The 
short-term  aspects  of  our  security  prob- 
lems are  under  the  purview  of  the  mili- 
tary assistance  programs.  However,  the 
United  States  constitutes  an  Increasing- 
ly smaller  percentage  of  the  world's  peo- 
ple. Thus  military  might  will  not  suf- 
fice. Only  if  the  peoples  of  the  world 
achieve  a  reasonable  living  standard 
coupled  with  Individual  freedom  will  sta- 
bility ever  be  achieved.  The  US.  aid 
program  plays  a  large  role  In  the  quest 
for  this  stablUty. 


This  quest  Is  rarely  an  easy  one.  Too 
often  the  potential  gains  in  a  country's 
standard  of  living  are  overshadowed  by 
the  rising  expectations  of  Its  people  and 
by  a  population  that  expands  faster  than 
the  economy.  Yet  the  difBculty  of  the 
task  does  not  mean  that  it  should  not  be 
undertaken.  The  problems  will  only  in- 
crease In  the  future.  Thus.  It  is  im- 
perative that  our  efforts  be  continued. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  make  one 
pomt  clear.  I  am  in  no  way  advocating 
that  the  United  States  blithely  offer  its 
largess  to  all  the  countries  of  the  world, 
or  that  it  support  any  project  that  is  sug- 
gested. The  Clay  report  made  clear  the 
dangers  of  our  attempting  to  do  too 
much  for  too  many.  In  distributing  our 
aid  we  must  be  extremely  careful  to  sup- 
port only  those  projects  that  will  benefit 
the  affected  communities  as  a  whole. 
Moreover,  we  must  ascertain  that  the 
recipient  country  will  be  able  to  fulfill 
lUs  share  of  the  task.  Too  many  times 
have  we  built  superhighways  for  coun- 
trit\s  that  have  few  cars,  or  provided 
electric  equipment  to  countries  that  have 
inadequate  electricity.  Any  project  we 
support  should  be  thoroughly  Investi- 
gated concerning  Its  feasibility  and 
nece.ssity  before  an  aid  commitment  Is 
made.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  bill 
now  considered  assures  that  these  in- 
vestigations will  be  made. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  fMr.  BennkttI. 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, some  years  ago  when  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  placed  a  3 -year  limi- 
tation on  authorizatloris.  killing  them 
automatically  when  they  had  not  been 
used  for  that  time,  many  cries  of  alarm 
went  up.  But  practice  has  shown  this  to 
be  not  only  a  money  saving  device  but  a 
method  of  concentrating  primary  efforts 
on  places  of  primary  need.  No  one  would 
want  to  return  to  the  old  system.  I  hope 
we  can  apply  this  principle  to  foreign 
aid.  There  are  many  other  places  where 
the  legislation  before  us  should  be  tight- 
ened up. 

Although  I  have  much  more  often  than 
not,  voted  for  foreign  aid,  I  am  seriously 
considering  voting  against  this  bill  as  a 
protest  against  the  extravagance  of  this 
legislation  when  measured  against  to- 
day's circumstances. 

Two  facts  of  life  In  1963  require  the 
foreign  aid  program  to  be  tightly  limited. 
The  first  is  the  alarming  outfiow  of  gold 
from  America,  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  Even  France's  President  de 
Gaulle  has  suggested  curtailment  of 
American  aid  as  the  logical  way  to  meet 
this  crisis.  The  stability  of  the  American 
dollar  is  of  international  concern,  not 
just  a  domestic  problem  here. 

The  other  fact  Is  that  most  economists 
and  practically  every  sector  of  American 
society,  Including  the  leadership  of  both 
management  and  labor,  have  demanded 
a  substantial  tax  cut  In  1963.  This,  In 
the  presence  of  a  tremendous  national 
deficit,  both  accumulated  and  current.  Is 
a  phenomenal  thing.  Personally,  I  feel 
that  most  of  my  constituents  want  the 
tax  cut  but  that  they  want  It  with  sub- 
stantial reductions  In  Federal  expendi- 
tures. Foreign  aid  Is  admittedly  a  loosely 
managed  program  when  compared  with 


domestic  programs  like  defense  and  pub- 
lic works.  The  charitable  parts  of  it  are 
of  doubtful  constitutionality. 

For  these  reasons  our  country  should 
have  only  a  limited  foreign  aid  program 
in  1963.  The  presence  of  over  $7  billion 
in  the  pipeline,  already  committed  by  our 
country,  allows  a  flexibility  that  cotild 
include  an  actual  2-year  moratorium; 
and  in  the  present  circumstances  that 
would  seem  wiser  to  me  than  a  liberal, 
relatively  unchecked  program  of  the  type 
we  have  had  in  the  past. 

A  negative  vote  on  this  bill  cannot 
be  sustained  on  the  theory  that  the  bill 
is  all  bad.  Far  from  It.  There  is  much 
good  in  the  bill;  but  in  1963  with  the 
serious  financial  problems  facing  our 
country  we  must  do  whatever  we  can  to 
preserve  our  national  fiscal  strength. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, while  I  have  always  been  one  of  the 
strongest  advocates  of  foreign  aid  to  as- 
sist other  nations  to  achieve  independ- 
ence, freedom  and  self-sustaining  eco- 
nomic growth,  I  have  also  made  It  clear 
that  we  should  be  vigilant  In  protecting 
the  Interest  of  VS.  citizens  and  In  re- 
quiring the  program  be  administered 
In  the  Interest  of  world  peace  and 
stability. 

In  this  regard  I  have  been  concerned 
particularly  with  the  granting  of  foreign 
aid  to  Egypt.  Ever  since  I  entered  the 
Congress,  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  continuance  of  aid  to  Nasser's 
Egypt  have  been  a  constant  concern. 
When  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  before  us 
In  1961  and  again  in  1962, 1  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  Inclusion  of  strong  language  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill  to  make  clear  the  Con- 
gress deep  concern  over  the  discrimina- 
tory practices  of  Arab  States  against 
American  citizens.  I  have  introduced 
resolutions  in  the  87th  and  88th  Con- 
gresses which  clearly  articulated  this 
concern. 

I  have  also  voiced  great  anxiety  over 
the  increasing  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  have  Introduced  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  152  urging  the  President 
to  use  his  good  offices  to  negotiate  with 
the  states  In  the  Middle  East  an  agree- 
ment barmlng  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  the  introduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  that  area.  The  resolution 
also  urges  that  the  United  States  takes 
all  necessary  and  appropriate  action  to 
prevent  any  violation  of  the  existing 
frontiers  or  armistice  lines  In  the  Near 
East. 

As  we  consider  H.R.  7885,  we  are  faced 
again  with  the  question  of  foreign  aid 
to  Egypt.  Nasser  has  not  halted  his  ag- 
gressive designs  in  the  Middle  East 
Nasser's  determination  to  destroy  the 
democracy  of  Israel  Is  adamant.  His  at- 
tack on  the  Government  of  Jordan  con- 
tinues. A  large  Egyptian  force  remains 
in  Yemen.  Nasser's  action  In  Yemen  Is 
of  particular  concern  since  he  has  not 
yet  lived  up  to  the  agreement  negotiated 
on  April  8,  1963.  by  U.S.  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker.  According  to  the 
agreement  between  the  United  Arab  Re- 
Public,  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations.  Nas- 
ser agreed  to  withdraw  his  troops.    Nas- 
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ser  has  also  been  a  disrupting  force  in 
Africa.  In  recent  years  in  the  Congo, 
Liberia,  and  Sierra  Leone,  United  Arab 
Republic  diplomats  have  been  asked  to 
leave. 

Nasser's  various  activities  have  cre- 
ated great  unrest  and  Increased  tensions 
In  a  critical  area  of  the  world.  The  arms 
buildup  in  Egypt,  however,  is  p>erhaps 
the  most  menacing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  1955  the  Egyp- 
tians have  been  receiving  arms  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  increasing  quantities  and 
sophistication.  It  has  been  reported  that 
the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  provide  ap- 
proximately $450  million  worth  of  arms 
to  Egypt  during  the  3-year  period  1961- 
64.  In  June  1963,  a  15-man  United 
Arab  Republic  military  delegation 
headed  by  Field  Marshal  Amer  went 
to  Moscow  to  negotiate  a  new  weapons 
agreement.  The  Soviet  Union  has  pro- 
vided Egypt  with  modern  up-to-date 
weapons.  Nasser  has  received  the 
long-range  Soviet  "Badger"  bomber,  the 
Mlg-21  fighter  plane — there  are  nmiors 
that  Egypt  will  be  receiving  the  Mlg- 
23 — the  only  really  heavy  tank  available 
in  the  Middle  East — the  JS-3,  air-to-air 
missiles,  ground-to-air  missiles,  sea-to- 
shore  missiles,  and  about  10  submarines. 
In  addition,  Egypt  has  received  from  the 
Soviet  Union  a  very  large  number  of  re- 
collless  guns,  other  items  of  artillery, 
transport  planes,  helicopters,  a  niunber 
of  TU-54  medium  tanks,  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers,  as  well  as  small  arms. 
Eg3^tian  officers  have  been  trained  in 
Soviet  bloc  countries. 

In  addition  to  the  massive  Egyptian 
aims  buildup,  German  scientists  have 
been  working  in  Egypt  on  missile  and 
nuclear  warhead  development.  Recent 
evidence  was  Introduced  in  a  trial  In 
Switzerland,  ajid  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  June  10,  1963,  that  Egypt 
has  bought  $1  million  worth  of  fission- 
able materials,  including  deadly  cobalt, 
from  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  the  preservation  of  world 
peace  to  facilitate  the  arms  race  in  the 
Middle  East  by  giving  aid  to  Egypt. 
Foreign  assistance  to  Egypt  has  been  sub- 
stantial. From  fiscal  year  1956  through 
fiscal  year  1963  U.S.  economic  aid  to 
Egypt  totaled  about  $700  million.  Eco- 
nomic aid  imder  this  act  for  fiscal  year 
1963  totaled  $48.6  million.  Also  in  fiscal 
year  1963  Egypt  received  the  equivalent 
of  $140  million  under  the  Public  Law 
480  program. 

The  committee  report  on  HH.  7885 
at  page  5  states: 

The  oommlttee  believes  that  an  arms  race 
canoeU  out  the  salutary  effects  of  U.S.  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  accentuates  the  threat 
of  a  new  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

The  committee  urges: 

Our  aid  to  Israel  and  the  Arab  States 
should  be  administered  so  as  to  discourage 
conflict  and  to  promote  stabUlty  in  the  area. 

Section  306  of  HH.  7885,  the  bill  before 
us.  states: 

No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall  be  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1054.  to  any  country 
which  the  President  determines  Is  engaging 
In  or  preparing  for  aggressive  military  efforts 
directed  against — 


(1)  the  United  States, 

(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  un- 
der this  or  any  other  Act,  or 

(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

until  the  Preeldent  determines  that  such 
military  efforts  or  preparations  have  ceased 
and  he  reports  to  the  Ck>ngre8S  that  he  has 
received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not 
be  renewed.  This  restriction  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained 
in  this  act. 

I  strongly  support  section  308.  I  now 
put  the  President,  the  Department  of 
State,  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  on  notice  that  I  will  do 
everything  I  can  to  insure  that  the  future 
administration  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram conforms  to  this  unambiguous  pol- 
icy directive  of  the  Congress. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Com- 
mittee In  Its  report  on  H.R.  7885  fur- 
ther states  at  page  5 : 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  with- 
holding of  economic  assistance  from  those 
countries  which  persist  In  policies  of  belliger- 
ence and  in  preparations  for  their  execution 
and  to  entering  into  security  guarantees  with 
those  nations  that  would  be  willing  to  make 
appropriate  commitments  for  promoting 
peace  and  stability  in  the  area. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  de- 
serves commendation  for  Its  wisdom.  It 
is  time  for  the  United  States  to  reap- 
praise its  policy  in  the  Middle  East  with  a 
view  to  promoting  peace  and  stability  In 
that  area.  The  committee  has  laid  down 
guidelines  for  such  a  reappraisal,  and  I 
hope  that  its  initiative  will  not  be  disre- 
garded. 

Although  today  I  have  emphasized  the 
arms  race  in  the  Middle  East  and  Nas- 
ser's determination  to  destroy  Israel,  we 
should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Egypt 
and  other  Arab  States  receiving  UJ3.  aid 
still  persist  In  discriminating  agsiinst 
American  citizens.  The  Committee 
points  out  at  page  10  of  the  report  that: 

Some  Near  Eastern  countries  have  eased 
travel  restrictions  affecting  American  citi- 
zens of  the  Jewish  faith.  However,  forward 
movement  has  been  slow  and  fiirther  effort 
is  required. 

Section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  includes  a  non- 
discrimination declaration.  This  sec- 
tion must  be  fully  Implemented.  This 
firm  policy  declaration  by  the  Congress 
against  discrimination  against  American 
citizens  has  no  doubt  played  a  substan- 
tial role  in  whatever  progrress  has  been 
made.  However,  the  administration 
must  vigorously  pursue  this  policy. 
Arab  nations  must  be  told  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  that  they  cannot  on  the  one 
hand  expect  to  receive  money  from  all 
American  taxpayers  and  on  the  other 
hand  discriminate  against  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  of  H.R. 
7885  and  the  accompanying  report  spell 
out  the  sense  of  Congress  that  foreign 
aid  must  be  administered  In  the  interest 
of  world  peace. 

No  assistance  Is  to  be  provided  to  any 
country  which  the  President  finds  Is  en- 
gaging in,  or  preparing  for,  aggressive 
military  efforts  directed  against  any 
country  receiving  assistance  under  this 
or  any  other  act.  I  Interpret  this  lan- 
guage to  mean  that  Egypt  shall  not 
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receive  aaslatanee  as  long  as  she  con- 
tinues to  i>rep*re  for  affgresslon  against 
the  democracy  of  Israel,  our  steadfast 
friend  in  the  Ifiddle  East. 

Those  who  adTOcate  a  policy  of  ag- 
gression and  take  actions  calc\ilated  to 
destroy  their  neighbors  and  disrupt  the 
security  of  the  world  can  no  longer  look 
forward  to  aid  from  the  United  States  if 
the  policy  expressed  \sx  this  bill  is 
adopted  and  carried  out. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  ChxitI. 

Mr.  CHXLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  soon 
after  World  War  n.  when  many  of  our 
allies  were  broke,  desperate,  frustrated. 
disillusioned  and  even  hungry,  we  in  the 
United  States  came  up  with  the  so-called 
Marshall  plan  to  give  aid  and  succor  to 
them.  This  was  not  only  a  charitable 
act  but  It  kept  many  free  nations  of  the 
world  from  sinking  financially  and  it 
prevented  many  others  from  being  taken 
over  by  commxmism.  Upon  this  premise, 
I  have  supported  foreign  aid  for  the  past 
15  years. 

I  can  recall  an  expression  which  I  used 
in  a  House  speech  over  a  decade  ago  in 
which  I  urged  the  passage  of  such  legis- 
lation.   I  said : 

It  Is  most  dilBcult  to  teach  a  m.\n  de- 
mocracy on  an  empty  stomach 

However,  the  original  1948  idea,  intent. 
purpose  and  mission  of  the  Marshall  plan 
has  been  accomplished. 

A  decade  and  a  half  later,  we  are  still 
taking  care  of  the  needs  of  not  just  our 
former  allies,  but  out  of  the  approxi- 
mately 110  duly  recognized  nations  of 
the  world  today,  we  are  aiding  directly 
or  indirectly  100  of  them.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  our  U.S.  gold  is  melting 
away?  We  simply  cannot  take  the  whole 
world  on  to  support.  It  is  like  the  head 
of  a  household  running  off  his  own  fam- 
ily in  order  to  take  in  all  of  the  neighbors 
on  the  block. 

Through  the  intervening  years  this 
saddle  of  giving  away  our  heritage  has 
grown  most  heavy  and  the  bellyband 
that  holds  it  on  Is  strapped  so  tightly 
that  it  Is  rubbing  sores  into  the  already 
raw  backs  of  the  American  taxpayers. 
To  feed,  clothe,  house  and  give  succor 
to  our  friends  after  World  War  II  in 
order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism Is  one  thing  but  trying  to  solve  all 
of  the  probkms  of  100  nations  and  to 
support  their  governments,  is  quite  an- 
other thing. 

Oh  yes,  the  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion argue  loud  and  long — as  they  have 
for  years — that  90  percent  of  aU  of  these 
billions — sent  abroad — is  spent  here  in 
the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  given  away  over  $100  billion  since 
this  endless  program  was  originated. 
The  proponents  also  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  all  of  this  money  appropriated  and 
spent  comes  out  of  our  store  of  goods  and 
that  we  are  absolutely  depleting  our  own 
resources  and  permanently  gutting"  our 
economy. 

I  ask  you.  What  good  Is  the  90  percent 
of  the  funds  spent  with  our  industry  and 
economy  when  we  wind  up  giving  it  all 
away  to  those  overseas  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  taxpayers?  For  Instance, 
look  at  our  gold  situation:  $15,800  mil- 


lion Is  our  estimated  balance  at  Fort 
Knox  today.  $12,300  million  is  needed  to 
back  our  dollar.  According  to  simple 
arithmetic,  this  leaves  $3,500  million  "in 
the  green."  However,  I  have  bad  news 
for  you.  There  are  foreign  claims  against 
the  US.  Treasury  to  the  tune  of  $20,500 
million.  Deducting  the  $3,500  million 
balance  from  their  foreiRn  claims  leaves 
us  with  a  face-roddeninR  deficit  of  $17 
billion  Add  to  this  sad  picture  the  $8 
billion  in  foreign  commitnirnUs  and  other 
obligations,  and  we  find  ourselves  deeper 
in  the  red.  to  the  high  note  of  $25  bil- 
lion. And  this  does  not  include  our  pres- 
ent $285  billion  Federal  debt  which,  as 
you  know,  the  other  day  was  increased  to 
$309  billion.  As  Representative  Rich 
used  to  say  "Where  are  we  going  to  get 
the  money?"  I  say  to  you:  We  do  not 
have  It  because  we  are  overdrawn  at  the 
bank. 

My  colleagues.  I  represent  the  Fourth 
District  of  Kentucky  which  Includes  Fort 
Knox  where  our  gold  was  burled  I  must 
Inform  you  that  my  civilian  friends  In 
my  native  county  of  Hardin  tell  me  that 
this  gold  is  constantly  and  surrepti- 
tiously on  the  move  out  of  its  depository 
there.  It  Is  done  as  quietly  as  a  church 
n-ouse. 

On  my  trip  to  an  immlKratlon  confer- 
ence In  Geneva  la.st  fall  I  questioned 
many  bankers.  bu.sinessmen.  Govern- 
ment officials  and  other  leaders  about  the 
strength  of  the  American  dollar  over.seas 
A  leading  EXiropean  banker  told  me  that 
he  sees  devaluation  of  the  dollar  as  an 
absolute  necessity  He  suggested  that  if 
the  US.  payments  deficit  could  be  elimi- 
nated, or  reduced,  the  dollar  has  a 
chance  to  regain  Its  former  popularity 
Eunong  the  world  currencies.  A  major 
worry,  this  gentleman  .said,  for  the 
United  States  is  the  steady  and  per- 
sistent loss  of  our  gold  reserve.  For  in- 
stance, since  1950  we  have  been  forced 
to  ship  $7  billion  In  eold  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Businessmen  In  Europe  advise  me 
that  they  are  in  agreement  that  our  dol- 
lar Is  being  expected  to  carry  too  heavy 
a  load.  They  said  to  me  that  the  only 
long-term  solution  for  the  Unlt,*d  States 
Is  to  cut  down  on  Its  foreign  aid  and  Its 
military  spending  abroad,  particularly  in 
the  Far  East. 

What  is  needed,  said  European  finan- 
ciers. Is  to  get  the  prosj^orous  countries 
of  Europe  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  cnmmuni.sm  They 
said  that  in  order  to  do  this,  we  ought 
to  give  some  worldwide  political  recogni- 
tion to  these  nations  holding  our  I  O  Us 
payable  in  our  gold  They  added  that  If 
we  did  this,  the  United  States  could  then 
expect  some  agreement  from  other  free 
nations  who  are  now  hoarding  the  gold 
which  we  ship  to  them  and  who  then 
would  be  more  Inclined  to  share  the  US 
financial  load  abroad 

My  honest  belief  Is.  as  a  result  of  my 
trip  last  fall,  that  Europeans  of  all  walks 
of  life  think  the  leaders  of  the  United 
States  are  either  nuts  or  Irresponsible 
to  continue  a  heavy  program  of  assist- 
ance to  countries  who  could  do  more  to 
help  them.selves  or  who  could  borrow 
money  on  long-term  development  loans 

An  economist  pointed  out  to  me  that 
German    bankers   are    particularly    un- 


happy with  the  United  States  and  our 
aid  program.  I  was  informed  that  Ger- 
man banks  have  a  policy  of  making  so- 
called  hard  loans  to  countries  who  want 
to  develop  their  resources,  it  was  said 
by  one  EJuropean  banker: 

The  world  h.is  aubstltuted  the  American 
tiixpayer  for  the  former  European  Cf>lonUU 
system 

A  recent  study  by  me  reveals  that  all 
riebt.s  in  the  United  States  add  up  to  more 
than  $1  trillion.  The  Federal  debt  is 
$:50J  5  billion  while  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmonts  are  in  the  red  $73.7  billion. 
The>e  two  debts  total  $377.2  billion. 
However,  the  grand  total  of  all  of  our 
indfbtedne.ss.  Federal.  State,  local  and 
priviitf.  adds  up  to  the  sum  of  $1  tril- 
lion $17  billion  $300  million. 

Recently  the  Washington  Post  said : 
U  S  gold  outgo  tops  $1  billion-  -deficit  in 
b.ilance  of  payments  rises  In  second  quarter 
This  country's  deficit  In  the  International 
h.iliince  of  payments  ran  considerably  more 
than  91  billion  In  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year  the  Department  of  Commerce  an- 
nounced The  Department  figures  could  add 
up  to  an  annual  deficit  of  $4  2  billion  for 
iy63  If  the  large  second  quarter  deficit  con- 
tinues for  the  rest  of  1963  Such  a  deficit 
could  result  In  a  hjss  of  more  dollars  th.in 
the  re'-ord  «3  9  billion  outfiow  In  1960 

Unfortunately,  we  are  far  too  busy 
six-ndin«  money  that  we  do  not  have,  on 
people  that  we  do  not  know,  to  iinpre.ss 
people  who  hate  our  insides. 

Due  to  these  and  many  other  factors, 
as  a  former  supporter  of  this  program.  I 
am  casting  a  vote  for  what  I  consider  to 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  America  and 
which  I  believe  will  help  to  get  us  out 
of  'hock"  to  the  very  foreign  govern- 
ments that  we  have  helped  to  survive 
over  the  past  15  years. 

The  boys  in  State.  Defense,  and  aid 
that  are  jointly  running  this  show  some- 
how remind  me  of  the  egotistical  fellow 
who  was  imbued  with  the  belief  that  if 
he  had  never  been  bom,  people  would 
have  wondered  why. 

Since  we  are  flat  broke,  owe  over  $285 
billion  without  even  counting  the  many 
billions  that  the  Government  has  in- 
sured, this  authorization  bill  today  for 
additional  foreign  aid  funds  is  about  as 
necessary  as  earmuffs  for  a  sick  bumble- 
bee lost  in  a  nursery  hothouse.  Why? 
Because  we  now  have  billions  of  dollars 
in  the  so-called  pipeline  that  are  unspent 
funds.  Enough,  I  am  told,  to  run  this 
"frecloading  '  mess  for  several  years 
without  the  additional  appropriation  of 
5  cents.  This  is  true  because  AID  abso- 
lutely could  not,  even  with  all  of  their 
pipcdreams,  come  up  with  an  idea  as 
to  just  where  they  could  'live  these  funds 
away,  such  as  that  unneeded.  unneces- 
.sary  steel  mill  in  India  that  would  cost 
$l'j  billion  and  on  which  over  $30  mil- 
lion have  been  spent  for  preliminary 
studies. 

The  letter  that  all  of  us  received, 
signed  by  Secretaries  Rusk  and  McNa- 
mara,  stated,  among  other  things: 

As  we  view  our  •  •  •  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  •  •  •  the  continuing  crises  In 
Laos  and  Vietnam  •  •  •  we  believe  wo  can- 
not now  aCTord  to  retreat  In  oiir  foreign 
ii.sslstance  efTorts 

My  colleagues.  I  hate  to  say  this,  but 
ever   since    we    undertook    to   save    our 
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friends  and  allies  back  in  1048,  this  busi- 
ness of  foreign  aid  has  been  one  crisis 
after  another.  Frankly.  I  am  getting 
a  bit  "punchy"  at  the  constant  playing 
of  this  old.  broken  record.  Our  inability 
as  Members  of  Congress  to  shut  off  the 
water,  cool  the  boiler,  put  out  the  fire 
and  thereby  stop  the  flow  of  aid  which 
we  are  now  financially  incapable  of  giv- 
ing, has  practically  ruined  our  country. 
I  repeat — the  primary  object,  intent  and 
original  purpose  of  the  Marshall  plan 
was  to  save  free  nations  from  commu- 
nism. However,  today  these  very  same 
nations  have  not  only  been  saved  but 
they  hold  our  I  O  U's  for  the  gold  that  we 
do  not  now  have  in  my  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Kentucky  at  Fort  Knox. 

In  summation,  I  am  reminded  of  that 
old  statement:  "Don't  give  that  fellow 
on  the  floor  of  the  car  another  drink — 
because  he's  driving."  Paraphrasing 
this.  I  would  say:  "Do  not  give  that  guy 
in  AID'  another  dollar  while  he's  lying 
on  the  floor  because  he  is  actually  at- 
tempting to  drive  this  'handout  vehicle' — 
and  without  any  steering  wheel  or 
brakes." 

Shortly  after  World  War  n  most  all 
of  Europe  was  broke — knew  it — admit- 
ted It — and  begged  us  for  help.  Today, 
the  situation  Is  in  reverse.  We  are 
broke — do  not  know  it — will  not  admit 
it — and  are  throwing  our  dollars  away 
like  a  Bowery  bum  playing  mumble  peg 
with  the  D.T.'s. 

For  the  reasons  herein  stated,  I  shall 
vote  for  any  amendment  or  motion  to 
recommit  if  it  provides  for  a  reduction 
in  the  amount.  If  H.R.  7885  is  not  sub- 
stantially cut.  I  shall  have  to  vote  against 
this  project. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  the  balance  of  the 
time  on  this  side  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Freliwghuyssm]. 

Mr.  FREUNGHUY8EN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  debate  nears  its  end  I  should 
like  to  join  In  paying  tribute  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan].  His  level- 
headedness, his  falrmlndedness.  and  his 
leadership  have  provided  a  reasonable 
degree  of  calmness  In  a  committee  where 
there  are  many  different  points  of  view 
on  a  subject  which  has  some  elements 
of  controversy.  It  is  a  tribute  to  him 
that  we  have  come  up  with  a  bill  which 
so  many  members  of  the  committee  are 
supporting  without  qualification. 

I  should  like  also  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Frances 
P.  Bolton]  for  her  leadership  on  the 
minority  side. 

President  Kennedy  yesterday  seemed 
to  express  surprise  that  more  than  half 
the  Republican  membership  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  were  in  sup- 
port of  his  bill.  I  am  not  sure  he  was 
surprised,  but  at  least  he  expressed  his 
opinion  that  it  is  fortunate  that  the  bill 
now  has  bipartisan  political  support.  Of 
course  it  does,  because  there  are  those  of 
us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  feel  that 
this  bill  is  important  to  oiir  own  security, 
that  the  amounts  which  we  vtopoat  to 
expend  are  reasonable,  and  that  we 
should  not  falter  at  this  time. 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  approach  the 
time  for  offering  amendments  to  this  bill, 
it  may  be  timely  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions. I  have  hesitated  about  speaking 
at  all  during  the  debate.  In  the  first 
place.  I  doubt  If  many  Individuals  will 
change  their  minds  on  how  they  wlU 
vote  on  Uie  bill  because  of  what  has  been 
said — thus  far  at  least.  Secondly.  I 
have  had  some  doubts  about  what  to  say 
and  how  to  say  It  In  this  vast,  complex 
and  sometimes  controversial  field  of  for- 
eign aid. 

Though  most  Members  have  decided 
how  they  will  vote  on  the  bill  Itself,  the 
amendments  are  another  matter.  I 
have  decided  to  speak,  primarily  to  urge 
that  each  Member  remember  the  value 
of  certain  qualities  as  he  considers  the 
various  amendments  soon  to  be  offered. 
Let  each  of  us  have  patience  with  an- 
oUier's  point  of  view.  Let  us  remember 
the  value  of  an  open  mind  as  we  con- 
sider the  merits  of  these  proposals.  Let 
each  of  us  take  time  to  think  twice; 
let  us  weigh  carefully  both  the  pros  and 
cons  as  each  suggestion  is  offered.  Let  us 
not  act  hastily  in  adopting  proposals,  the 
significance  of  which  we  have  not  ex- 
amined closely.  Let  us  seek  the  path 
of  true  wisdom,  and  seek  diligently  to 
identify  and  protect  the  interests  of  our 
country. 

By  Uiese  suggestions,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  I  offer  with  hesitation,  I  mean  to 
cast  no  aspersions  on  anyone.  Honest 
differences  of  opinion  are  hievl table,  and 
they  can  be  healthy  as  we  seek  to  develop 
reasonable  positions  for  maintaining  and 
strengthening  our  foreign  aid  program. 
What  we  should  avoid,  in  my  opinion, 
are  the  needless — even  dangerous — ef- 
forts to  invade  executive  responsibility. 
Furthermore,  as  the  Clay  Committee 
points  out,  "we  should  be  mindful  of  the 
risks  inherent  In  using  an  ax  to  achieve 
quickly"  the  changes  which  may  be 
needed. 

The  Clay  Committee  report,  let  me  say, 
is  a  mixed  blessing.  To  a  considerable 
extent  it  invites  the  very  trouble  which  it 
professes  that  we  should  avoid.  If  It  is 
true  that  "we  are  indeed  attempting  too 
much  for  too  mtmy,"  why  not  use  the 
az  now?  We  have  only  to  read  the 
minority  views  to  see  how  those  oppos- 
ing foreign  aid  use  this  assertion  to 
argue  for  complete  revision — or  as  It  was 
more  candidly  put  yesterday,  that  we 
should  "embalm"  foreign  aid.  They 
question  whether  this  country  can  afford 
to  "police  and  wet  nurse"  the  whole 
world.  Of  course  foreign  aid  has  never 
been  designed  to  police  anything.  It 
alms  at  helping  the  free  world  help  it- 
self and  thus  help  us.  Calling  this  pur- 
suit of  the  national  interest  "wet 
nursing"  should  not  distract  us  from  the 
importance  of  what  is  being  attempted. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  believe  strongly  that 
the  foreign  aid  program  needs  no  drastic 
retrenchment,  as  some  contend  such  re- 
trenchment is  likely  to  lead  to  a  far  less 
effective  program  than  we  have  today. 
So  too,  the  contention  that  a  drastic 
revision  of  foreign  aid  is  essential  ap- 
pears to  me  highly  arguable.  After 
nearly  20  years  of  foreign  aid,  the  shake- 
down part  of  the  cruise  should  be  over. 
As  Presidmt  Elsenhower  has  said,  one  of 


the  problems  with  the  development  of 
sound  programs  hsis  been  a  continuing 
lack  of  stability.  This  prescription  is 
one  which  does  not  depend  on  being 
shaken  well  before  each  use. 

Nor  do  I  find  particularly  helpful  the 
Clay  Committee's  assertion  that  a  re- 
duction in  the  quantity  of  our  diffuse  aid 
effort  in  certain  countries  could  accom- 
plish more.  This  gives  the  impression, 
though  it  may  be  unintentional,  that  we 
spread  our  aid  too  thinly  for  it  to  be 
effective,  but  that  if  it  were  even  thin- 
ner, we  could  do  more.  Or  does  It  mean 
that  If  the  effort  were  less  diffuse,  and 
some  countries  now  receiving  aid  should 
receive  less — or  none — that  more  coiild 
be  accomplished?  But  then  it  should 
be  remembered,  as  I  pointed  out  yester- 
day, that  General  Clay  had  no  specific 
recommendations  of  reductions,  or  elim- 
inations, this  year  of  any  consequence 
whatever.  Like  so  much  in  the  Clay  re- 
port, many  recommendations  can  be 
read  In  so  many  ways  as  to  be  virtually 
meaningless.  An  army  receiving  such 
commands  could  be  expected  to  march 
off  In  quite  opposite  directions  at  the 
same  moment. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must 
comment  briefly  on  two  amendments 
which  I  personally  believe  to  be  unwise. 
One  unfortunately  was  adopted  In  com- 
mittee, and  the  other  was  only  narrowly 
rejected.  Adoption  of  either  of  these 
proposals,  in  my  opinion,  would  need- 
lessly complicate  the  problems  faced  by 
those  who  administer  the  foreign  aid 
program,  and  achieve  nothing  In  the 
way  of  developing  a  more  realistic  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  soon  to  consider  whether  or 
not  to  require  prior  and  specific  ap- 
proval by  Congress  of  every  project  over 
a  certain  size.  The  figure  in  committee 
was  $100  million;  the  figure  to  be  sug- 
gested Is  reportedly  $50  million.  What- 
ever the  figure,  I  doubt  whether  such  a 
restriction  will  help  Congress  discharge 
its  responsibilities  more  effectively,  and 
It  will  surely  complicate  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program. 

The  reason  this  amendment  was  first 
offered  was  because  of  the  Bokaro  steel 
mill  in  India.  I  would  not  object  so 
much  If  language  were  being  offered 
which  sought  to  prohibit  aid  to  this  par- 
ticular project.  As  yet,  however,  I 
shovdd  point  out,  the  facts  are  not  yet 
known  on  which  we  could  objectively 
judge  the  feasibility,  and  advisability, 
of  this  steel  mill.  What  I  do  object  to 
Is  the  principle  that  prior  approval  must 
be  formally  given  to  certain  projects. 

This  principle  assumes,  quite  errone- 
ously I  believe,  that  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect should  be  the  test  of  congressional 
interest.  It  seems  to  assume  that  the 
executive  branch  is  Incapable  of  exercis- 
ing good  judgment  on  big  projects.  By 
implication  at  least,  it  suggests  that  Con- 
gress Is  not  Interested  In  how  the  tax- 
payers' money  Is  spent  on  the  many  proj- 
ects estimated  to  cost  less  than  the  magic 
figure. 

Adoption  of  this  requirement  would 
require  congressional  committees  to  ac- 
quire the  experts  which  would  be  needed 
to  study  the  many  technical,  political, 
and  economic  factors  which  underlie  the 
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decision  to  proceed  on  a  major  project. 
Adoption  of  Uils  limitation  makes  it  ap- 
pear that  Ooogrei  ts  shirking  Its  present 
responslbilltj  of  overseeing  and  "watch- 
dogging"  what  ttie  executive  Is  doing. 
It  Is  an  attempt  to  transfer  to  the  legis- 
lative branch  re^Tonsibillties  which  more 
naturally,  and  rightfully,  belong  to  the 
executive. 

Purthermore,  If  this  principle  is  valid, 
and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
should  become  a  Foreign  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  cutoff  point  could  be 
lowered  at  wllL  As  one  member  of  the 
other  body  has  already  suggested,  why 
not  require  prior,  specific  approval  by 
Congress  of  erery  foreign  aid  project  es- 
timated to  cost  over  $1  million?  Why  not 
indeed.  If  only  to  keep  us  busy  during 
the  slack  periods  of  our  present  12 -month 
sessions? 

Another  amendment  which  to  me  ap- 
pears inadvisable  Involves  new  language 
in  section  630  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  It  appears  on  page  15.  starting  at 
line  8  and  continuing  to  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  In  brief,  this  provision  would 
forbid  aid  under  this  act  or  under  Public 
Law  480  to  any  country  which  the  Presi- 
dent determines  is  "engaging  in  or  pre- 
paring for  aggressive  military  efforts ' 
directed  against  this  country  or  any 
country  to  which  we  are  giving  aid.  The 
committee's  explanation  of  this  language. 
I  might  point  out,  appears  on  page  32 
of  the  report. 

A  sweeping  prohibition  against  aid  to 
any  country  "preparing  for  aggressive 
military  efforts"  against  any  country 
to  which  we  are  giving  aid  should  con- 
stitute a  real  nightmare  for  the  executive 
branch.  How  could  they  analyze  any 
country's  intentions?  How  much  reli- 
ance could  the  administration  place  on 
the  reassurances  of  any  country  that  It 
was  not  going  to  renew  Its  preparations 
for  military  action? 

Is  there  any  country  in  Central  or 
South  America  which  has  no  contingency 
plans,  involving  aggressive  military  ef- 
forts, for  possible  use  against  Its  neigh- 
bors? Would  this  language  prohibit  any 
aid  to  Israel,  or  other  countries  In  the 
Near  East?  Is  there  any  country  In 
Africa  which  has  had  no  evil  thoughts 
about  its  neighbors?  In  the  Par  East, 
could  no  aid  be  given  to  Cambodia.  Laos, 
or  Vietnam?  Can  neither  Pakistan  nor 
India  henceforth  get  anything?  The 
possibilities  for  paralyzing  the  aid  pro- 
gram are  infinite.  In  every  case.  It 
would  seem,  our  aid  must  cease  forth- 
with. Barring  aid  to  countries  actually 
engaged  In  aggression  would  be  far- 
reaching,  but  on  its  face  this  language 
would  be  a  sure  method  of  killing  the  for- 
eign aid  program. 

The  committee  report  indicates  that 
this  new  language  is  Intended  to  reduce 
harassment  and  military  threats  by  one 
country  against  another.  Perhaps  so, 
but  the  language  is  far  more  sweeping 
than  that.  Even  the  Clay  Committee 
report  recognizes  the  value  of  military 
assistance  programs  though  only  "in  ex- 
traordinary circumstances."  in  their 
opinion,  should  military  assistance  pro- 
grams be  ertabllshed  "where  the  prin- 
cipal quarrel  of  the  recipient  country  is 


with  a  non-Communist  neighbor  with 
which  the  United  States  also  maintains 
friendly  relations' — page  18.  This  is 
quite  a  different  point  from  a  conten- 
tion that  the  mere  threat  that  the 
United  States  will  withhold  aid  will  bring 
peace  to  the  world 

In  conclusion,  Mr  Chairman,  let  me 
say  what  by  now  must  be  obvious  I  be- 
lieve in  the  imc>ortance  of  foreign  aid. 
It  is  important  to  our  own  .security.  It 
IS  of  decl.sive  importance  also  to  the 
countries  which  receive  our  help  We 
should  not  now  lose  faith  in  the  value 
of  what  we  are  doing  I  cannot  conceive 
that  Congre.s.s  will  .suddenly  abandon 
what  has  been  .so  nobly  begun 

This  IS  not  to  ."^ay.  and  I  am  not  so 
contending,  that  this  procram  cannot  be 
improved  Perhaps  more  can  be  accom- 
plished for  le.ss  money  Perhaps  more 
selectivity  would  produce  more  dramatic 
results.  All  this  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  ConKress,  toi,'ether  with  the 
executive  branch,  ha-s  a  continuing  re- 
sponsibility to  improve  and  strengthen 
the  program.  Each  year  we  must  face 
up  to  the  problem  of  how  much  is  needed 
and  to  whom  it  should  be  given  The 
goal  is  a  worthy  one.  and  well  within  our 
means  to  support 

Mr  CI.ANCY  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLANCY  Mr  Chairman,  each 
year  when  this  bill  comes  before  the 
House  we  are  promised  a  complete  re- 
examination, agonizing  reappraisal,  or 
thorough  overhaul  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  But  despite  the  appalling 
revelations  of  usele.ss  expenditures,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  there  is  very  little 
tangible  evidence  that  our  huKe  outlays 
have  achieved  any  good,  and  despite  the 
apparent  weakness  of  the  basic  doc- 
trines on  which  the  aid  program  Is 
predicated,  we  are  still  operating  the 
world's  longest  gravy  train 

I  believe  It  is  unrealistic  to  as-sert  that 
failure  to  extend  economic  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  countries  will  lead  to 
their  eventual  subjugation  by  the  Com- 
munists. At  the  same  time.  I  thmk  un- 
realistic the  theory  that  you  can  reform 
societies,  create  politically  mature  and 
sound  governments,  and  raise  living 
standards  in  these  countries  merely  by 
giving  them  money. 

One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  our 
aid  progrsun  is  that  so  little  of  the  money 
goes  to  stimulate  private  enterpri.se  The 
money  just  does  not  filter  down  to  bene- 
fit the  individual  citizens  In  the  coun- 
tries we  are  attempting  to  assist 

I  believe  that  technical  assistance 
programs  are  preferable  to  direct  finan- 
cial grants.  And  I  do  not  believe  in 
rendering  any  assistance  whatsoever  to 
those  nations  who  have  alined  them- 
selves with  the  Communist  bloc  In  this 
category  I  would  include  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  where  we  have  poured  mll- 
lloxis  of  dollars  while  witnessing  the 
strengthening  of  ties  with  the  Soviet 
Union.    I  am  glad  the  committee  did  not 


approve  the  proposal  to  reverse  the  with- 
drawal of  "most  favored  nation"  tariff 
treatment  for  these  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  unequivocally  op- 
posed to  enactment  of  HR.  7885.  Criti- 
cism of  this  program  has  been  long  and 
loud,  yet  efforts  to  curtail  its  excesses 
and  redefine  its  objectives  have  been 
weak  and  dispirited. 

So  here  we  are  again  borrowing  money 
.so  that  we  can  give  it  away,  while  our 
uold  re.serves  are  running  out.  Mean- 
while, we  have  yet  to  see  concrete  proof 
of  the  value  of  this  aid  to  recipient  coun- 
tries and  proof  of  its  value  to  the  United 
States 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania   I  Mr.  Dent). 

Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  although  I 
t„ke  the  floor  during  the  discussions  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill  I  want  it  clearly  un- 
derstood that  I  recognize  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  both  worldwide  as  well 
as  in  our  national  economy  because  of 
direct  and  indirect  effects  of  a  shutoff  of 
this  aid  at  this  time. 

It  is  regrettable  that  what  started  out 
as  a  most  humanitarian  effort  to  help 
our  allies  recover  their  lost  economies 
has  been  degenerated  in  some  instances 
into  a  wasteful,  profiteering  grab  bag 
by  the  exploiters  who  arc  always  around 
when  hunger  and  need  are  on  the  scene. 

Today  I  intend  to  cover  one  facet  of 
this  aid  program.  This  deals  with  U.S. 
sponsored  and  supported  competitive  in- 
dustrial facilities  and  the  effect  upon  our 
job  economy. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
posed Indian  steel  mill  is  not  authorized 
by  this  legislation  but  I  am  also  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  first  $50  million  toward 
the  project  has  already  been  committed. 

Whether  the  steel  mill  is  built  or  not 
is  not  the  issue  before  us.  The  i.s.sue  is 
whether  the  Nation  can  face  up  to  the 
realities  of  life  and  admit  that  the  more 
we  help  Nations  to  become  self-depend- 
ent the  more  we  face  a  cut  in  our  export 
trade 

I  do  not  object  to  helping  nations  to 
help  themselves.  I  do  object,  however, 
to  helping  nations  under  the  fake  Im- 
pression and  propaganda  that  we  are 
helping  our  economy  when  we  build  com- 
petitive plants  overseas. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  mill  will  only 
produce  for  the  needs  of  the  Indian 
economy  That  Is  what  has  been  said  m 
the  past  about  mills  in  Europe.  Greece. 
Japan.  Turkey,  and  elsewhere. 

The  truth  of  the  situation  can  be  found 
in  ttxlay's  story  on  page  1  of  every  ma- 
jor newspaper  This  story  reports  an 
appeal  by  both  steel  labor  and  the  steel 
industr}  for  protection  against  steel  im- 
ports. I  know  It  is  only  a  thinly  guised 
appeal  for  higher  tariffs,  by  calling  for 
relief  from  so-called  dumping  practices. 

Every  businessman  knows  that  dump- 
ing or  selling;  off  your  surplus  at  a  price 
lower  than  your  regular  price  Is  a  time- 
honored  business  practice.  This  Nation 
does  it  with  wheat,  cotton,  peanuts,  and 
every  other  Item  over  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  control  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution    It  is  natural  for  foreign  pro- 
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ducers  to  do  the  same  and  especially  so 
when  they  are  paid  in  U.S.  dollars. 

I  would  refer  you  to  the  hearing  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Imports  and  Ex- 
ports and  direct  your  attention  to  the 
testimony  of  both  steel  labor  and  man- 
agement. Their  positions  were  the  same 
m  that  they  testified  against  protective 
covenants  in  our  trade  pacts.  However, 
both  claimed  immunity  from  Import  in- 
jury for  very  different  reasons. 

Steel  management  said  it  feared  no 
import  injury  if  labor  would  reduce  Its 
wage  demands. 

Steel  labor  said  they  feared  no  import 
damage  If  management  cut  their  profit 
to  reduce  prices  competitively.  Of 
course,  if  both  profits  and  wages  are  to 
be  set  aside  to  compete  In  world  trade, 
then  we  can  start  reducing  our  standard 
of  living  to  the  level  of  our  competitors. 

However,  neither  side  will  agree  to  the 
other's  stipulations  and  the  results  are 
exactly  what  I  predicted — serious  Job 
displacement,  serious  Import  impact 
upon  the  steel  economy. 

The  proof,  if  any  is  needed,  can  be 
found  in  the  Presidential  appeal  for  help 
against  imports  by  the  steel  producers 
and  steel  labor. 

When  we  voted  an  amendment  to  the 
foreign  bill  restricting  exports  from 
facilities  in  foreign  covmtries  aided  by 
this  program  I  started  being  a  supporter 
of  this  legislation.  I  had  always  believed 
in  the  principle  of  helping  your  neigh- 
bor but  never  believed  we  should  help 
him  to  cut  our  economic  throats. 

I  asked  for  a  re[>ort  from  AID  on  the 
results  of  thir  amendment.  I  got  what  I 
expected — an  answer  that  tells  all  and 
proves  nothing.  Here  is  the  answer  I 
'  eceived : 

The  routine  practice  on  each  loan  for  a 
productive  endeavor  is  to  determine  by 
nieuns  uf  a  checklist  whether  or  not  the 
production  will  compete  with  the  United 
states  No  more  than  20  percent  of  their 
annual  production  may  be  exported  to  the 
United  States.  If  there  are  any  dangers  in 
this  regard  the  Capital  Development  Agency 
investigates  and  negotiates.  A  list  of  com- 
nuxlliles  Is  not  used. 

The  information  was  received  from 
Mr   Britt  of  AID. 

You  will  note  that  the  word  "If"  Is 
used  So  far  no  danger  has  been  found 
■•^ince  no  report  of  any  action  is  on  record. 

The  admission  that  a  list  of  com- 
modities is  not  used  in  determining  the 
danger  or  damage  under  this  section  of 
the  law  makes  it  a  laughing  stock 
amendment. 

I  was  told  when  the  amendment  was 
passed  that  ii  was  a  sop  to  me  and  others 
of  the  same  mind.  Now  I  believe  it.  In 
order  that  the  departments  have  one 
(■(.mmodity  at  least  to  Investigate  I  sug- 
gest that  the  steel  imports  be  Investl- 
f-'ated  as  to  place  of  manufacture. 

If  steel  does  not  suit  their  fancy  since 
U  IS  rather  obvious  that  steel  could  be 
one  of  the  violators.  I  would  suggest  AID 
^tudy  the  fertilizer  Imports,  the  cement 
imports,  the  shoe  Imports,  the  glass  Im- 
ports, and  the  truck  farm  products;  study 
their  place  of  origin  and  then  find  out 
\^hpre  the  money  came  from  for  the  fa- 
cilities that  produced  the  products. 


rOSnON     TKADK     IN     STEEL:    PBODX7CTION, 
IICPOBTS,    EXFOBTS 

World  steel  production  In  1962  rose  to 
a  new  record  level  of  394  million  tons. 
This  was  an  Increase  of  4  million  tons, 
or  1  percent,  over  1961  production. 

Most  of  the  Increase  was  accounted 
for  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  India,  and  Canada. 

The  United  States  share  of  world  steel 
production  in  1962  was  25  percent. 
Western  Europe  accounted  for  29  per- 
cent, U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern  Europe,  28 
percent;  and  Japan,  8  percent. 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  the 
United  States  was  a  net  importer  of  steel 
mill  products.  Imp>orts  increased  from 
3.2  million  net  tons  in  1962  as  steel  ex- 
port also  rose  slightly. 

The  major  sources  of  Imported  steel 
were  Belgium-Luxembourg,  Japan,  West 
Germany,  Canada,  Prance,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  About  a  third  of  the 
imports  entered  this  country  through 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Customs  District. 
Wire  and  wire  products,  pipe  and  tubing, 
wire  rods,  reinforcing  bars,  and  sheets 
and  strip  led  the  list  of  steel  imports. 

The  Import  trend  has  been  ever  up- 
ward, climbing  from  what  was  consid- 
ered a  very  large  volume  of  imports  in 
1958  of  1,700,000  tons  to  4,100,000  tons 
in  1962.  The  type  of  imports  has 
changed  considerably  in  that  we  are  now 
importing  all  types  of  steel  mill  products 
as  against  a  limited  variety  of  products 
prior  to  1958. 

In  fact,  we  are  now  importing  wire 
and  wire  products,  piping  and  tubing, 
wire  rods  and  reinforcing  bars,  at  a  rate 
of  about  650,000  tons — of  each  type — 
per  year,  and  sheets  and  strip,  structural 
shapes,  and  bars  at  the  rate  of  about 
300,000  tons  of  each  type  per  year. 

The  main  soiu*ce  of  Imports  has 
changed,  with  Japan  coming  from  the 
bottom  of  the  list  to  the  top — with  the 
total  of  1,072,000  tons — the  highest  ton- 
nage coming  from  any  single  country.  In 
fact.  Japan's  tonnage  now  exceeds  that 
of  West  Germany,  Prance,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  combined. 

This  holds  true  to  the  oldest  economic 
trade  fact  In  that  buyers  will  seek  the 
cheapest  market  from  which  to  buy, 
and  since  Japan's  wages  are  only  63  cents 
an  hour,  compared  to  an  average  of  $1.25 
an  hour  in  the  European  market,  you  can 
easily  understand  why  the  American 
Importers  have  shifted  their  orders  to 
Japan. 

The  latest  figures  on  wages  paid  from 
exporting  countries  are  as  follows: 

Comparisons  of  average  hourly  employment 
costs  of  steelworkers  in  United  States  and 
abroad  in  1961  converted  into  dollars  at  the 
official  rate  of  exchange 

United  States' $3.99 

Luxembourg l.  47 

Netherlands 1.40 

West  Germany .  1.37 

Belgium 1.26 

United   Kingdom' 1. 11 

Prance i.  ii 

Italy. 1.04 

Japan .63 

•  For  1962,  the  average  hourly  employment 
cost  for  U.S.  steelworkers  was  M.16.  The 
1961  figure  was  used  here  to  provide  a  fair 
comparison,  since  foreign  employment  costs 
for  1962  were  not  yet  available. 

'  Partly  estimated. 


Sources:  European  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity; British  Iron  and  Steel  Federation; 
Japan  Iron  and  Steel  Federation  (in  addi- 
tion to  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute ) . 

Indirectly  India  Is  now  having  labor 
trouble  because  of  its  wage  levels  being 
far  below  the  Japanese  standard. 

In  1958  this  Nation  exported  2,800,000 
net  tons,  and  in  spite  of  the  Increased 
population  of  the  whole  world,  and  the 
fantastic  increase  in  the  use  of  steel  in 
the  foreign  countries,  our  exports 
dropped  to  2  million  tons  a  year — a  net 
loss  of  2,100,000  tons  in  our  foreign  trade. 

Our  markets  have  also  shifted  In  that 
now  our  main  markets,  accounting  for 
65  percent  of  all  our  exports,  are  Asia 
and  Latin  America.  If  this  Nation  con- 
tinues in  this  policy  of  building  com- 
petitive steel  mills  all  over  the  world,  it 
can  hope  for  nothing  less  than  a  com- 
plete elimination  of  our  foreign  markets 
and  a  devastating  Increase  in  Imports, 
thereby  demoralizing  our  domestic 
market. 

In  fact,  steel  production  in  India,  after 
the  completion  of  the  proposed  mill,  will 
put  India  in  a  position  of  not  only  sup- 
plying all  of  its  own  needs,  but  will  prac- 
tically wipe  out  our  Asian  market,  which 
accounts  for  50  percent  of  our  total  ex- 
ports at  the  present  time. 

There  are  those  amongst  us  whose 
answer  is  always  the  same.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  Charlie  Taft's  Com- 
mittee for  a  National  Trade  Policy : 

The  high  percent  of  unused  capacity  In 
the  United  States  stems  from  factors  such 
as  chronic  overcapacity,  ease  of  entry  Into 
the  industry,  and  chronic  business  failures. 

The  same  organization  opposes  all 
antidumping  bills  by  coming  up  again 
with  the  worn,  outtimed  fallacious  argu- 
ments— unsound  in  principle,  and  the 
largest  single  contributor  to  our  eco- 
nomic dilemma. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Trade  Talks,  by 
this  organization,  they  covered  this  situ- 
ation by  saying : 

Legislative  proposals  aimed  at  eliminating 
loopholes  in  the  antidumping  legislation 
will.  In  fact,  open  up  new  and  serlotis  loop- 
holes to  the  awakened  national  policy  of 
freer  international  trade,  and  in  practice, 
they  would  complicate  the  trade  restrictive 
tendencies  of  the  law. 

This  statement  was  made  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  27  Senators  and  37  Repre- 
sentatives, Including  some  leading  con- 
gressional sp>okesmen  for  the  liberal 
trade  view,  have  introduced  antidump- 
ing legislation.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  organization  has  bitterly  fought 
congressional  petitions  signed  by  33 
Senators  and  235  Representatives,  call- 
ing for  a  restrictive  trade  covenant  to 
help  save  the  dying  shoe  industry,  an  in- 
dustry that  has  witnessed  an  Increase  in 
imports  that,  in  any  other  nation,  would 
be  the  cause  of  a  major  crisis  in  gov- 
ernment, since  we  now  impwrt  9  ijercent 
of  the  total  domestic  shoe  output. 

Although  shoes  may  be  a  long  way 
from  steel,  the  policy  Involved  is  the 
same.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
national  policy  of  this  coimtry  to  de- 
stroy its  domestic  enterprise,  to  weaken 
its  industrial  complex,  to  create  chronic 
unemployment    on    the    false    altar    of 
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International  free  trade  baMd  upon  for- 
eign ffovenuMBto'  desires  for  \33.  dol- 
lars and  forelfii  and  domestic  traders 
for  Increased  «ort)ltant  profits. 

No  nation  can  lanrtve  in  an  industrial 
economy  that  disregards  its  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  Instead  of  following  the 
sound  economics  of  production  employ- 
ment as  the  base  for  its  economic  well- 
being  would  pursue  the  will-o'-the-wisp 
of  foreign  trade. 

Outside  of  a  few  dedicated  individuals 
and  many  of  them  sincerely  believing 
that  open  trade  will  create  a  world  of 
peace  and  good  will,  it  is  my  estimate 
that — in  the  main — the  majonty  of  those 
who  promote  free  trade  in  this  day  and 
age  have  a  financial  and  personal 
interest. 

Two  years  aco  this  Congress  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  in 
which  it  was  stated  by  this  Congress  that 
no  facility  of  production  anywhere  in  the 
world,  aided  by  funds  for  the  foreign  aid 
legislation,  could  export  products  from 
these  facilities  to  the  United  States. 

The  conference  committee,  although 
realizing  that  It  was  an  economic  handi- 
cap for  the  UjB.  industries,  amended  it 
to  allow  20  percent  of  the  products  to  be 
returned  to  the  United  States.  What 
has  happened  to  this  legislation?  To 
date,  not  one  single  report,  or  one  single 
instance  of  activity  to  implement  this 
legislative  act — ^with  proper  administra- 
tion— has  been  reported. 

I  need  not.  at  this  time,  take  the  time 
of  the  Congress  to  review  that  which  has 
been  said  many  times  before:  that  many 
of  the  foreign  aid  dollars  are  spent  at 
the  insistence  and  persuasion  of  Ameri- 
can go-betweens,  acting  for  foreign  gov- 
ernments— for  a  profit,  or  a  fee. 

I  want  to  TOte  for  this  legislation,  but 
it  becomes  Increasingly  difBcult,  and  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  I  have  a  close 
and  warm  regard  for  the  chairman.  Dr. 
Tom  MoaoAir.  my  friend  and  neighbor  In 
Pennsylvania,  and  his  statement  to  me 
that  this  Is  the  last  piece  of  legislation 
of  this  nature,  that  he  will  sponsor  and 
support  unless  tt  eanies  with  it  a  definite 
program  for  phasing  out. 

I  say  now  that  commitments  made, 
even  if  they  were  made  in  error,  or  in  bad 
Judgment,  must  be  honored  by  these 
United  States.  I  would  vote  in  a  minute 
to  delete  the  funds  for  the  steel  mill  In 
India,  but  faUlng  In  this.  I  find  myself 
in  the  throes  of  a  dilemma  In  that  I  want 
to  share  the  responsibility — that  of  this 
Nation's  at  this  time,  in  keeping  its  com- 
mitments. 

Although  a  fun  19«2  report  has  not 
been  made  public,  some  Information  can 
be  found  In  the  April  1963  Steel  Facts. 

In  a  special  report  on  Imports-exports 
this  magazine  bluntly  states: 

EMPLOTMKNT  AaiVBUKLT  AXTZCTEO  BT  ImPOBT- 

EXPOBT  Imbai^ncc  in  Stexl 

"Ic  ha«  been  eetAmated  that  If  the  Ameri- 
can steel  Industry  bad  maintained  Its  1953- 
57  average  participation  In  world  export 
trade,  and  had  prevented  further  Import 
eroelon,  the  tiMlueUy  In  1942  would  have  pro- 
vided employBMnt  for  at  leaat  50.000  addi- 
tional ateel  WMtm*  and  paid  out  $300  mll- 
lioa  more  In  wa^M."  TbU  Is  the  statement 
of  a  leading  steel  company  executive. 


IMPOeTS    DM    nPTKXMB 

In  1953  lmp)orted  steel  mill  producte  totaled 
17  mlUlon  tocu  and  exporu  were  3  million 
net  ton* — almost  double  the  Imports.  In 
1954  Import*  dropped  to  770.823  net  tons, 
compared  to  exports  of  3  8  million  net  tons 
However,  since  1954,  Imports  have  rLsen  while 
exportii  have  declined  after  reaching  a  peak 
of  5  3  million  net  tons  lu  1957  During  1962 
import*  exceeded  expiorts  by  3  1  million  net 
ton.1.  The  totals  were  lmp<irt8.  4  1  mllllun 
ton*.   cxpf;rt«.  2  million   t<jiis. 

If  any  Member  of  Con<;re.ss  is  intor- 
e.stcd  in  the  rpason.s  for  our  chronic  un- 
emploj'ment  he  might  fmd  an  answer  if 
he  takes  industry  by  industry  import-ex- 
port balances  and  then  strikes  an  avera^^e 
of  all  Industries.  He  will  find  that  the 
main  cause  of  the  failure  of  our  Job  eco- 
nomics can  be  traced  to  our  persistent 
adherence  to  a  trade  policy  which  is  a 
mlxtiire  of  the  Adam  Smith  theory  of 
free  trade.  International  mercantilism, 
and  Just  plain  propaganda  for  profit. 

The  direct  unemployment  caused  by 
our  trade  deals  runs  into  the  millions  but 
the  Indirect  unemployment  and  under- 
employment amounts  to  a  fantastic 
figure  when  we  equate  the  price  .struc- 
ture of  U.S.  produced  poods  agaln.st  for- 
eign products. 

You  will  note  that  Steel  Facts  shows  a 
loss  of  50,000  Jobs  in  steel  alone  by  our 
lass  of  a  "mere" — this  is  the  term  the 
freeloaders  on  the  trade  wagon  use — 2 
million  tons — export-import  differential 
as  for  tlie  1953-57  period. 

These  were  direct  steel  making  jobs. 
Wages  lost  would  average  about  $300 
million  a  year. 

Even  the  sophomoric  economists  who 
appear  to  have  the  center  stage  today 
have  to  admit  that  the  mean  average 
of  jobs  dependent  upon  industrial  out- 
put runs  atwut  3  for  1.  If  you  bring 
50,000  new  Jobs  to  a  community  you  will 
have  200,000  Income  earners  within  a 
few  months.  The  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the 
butcher,  and  the  baker  will  follow  the 
production  Jobs.  Then  come  the  school- 
teachers, the  hairdressers,  barbers, 
streetcleaners.  and  the  tax  collectors. 

In  a  200.000-lncome-earner  commu- 
nity you  will  have  a  population  of  at 
least  500.000. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  claims 
71  million  wage  and  income  earners  in 
the  United  States  out  of  a  population 
of  184  million.  Of  this  total  of  71  mil- 
lion earnerr,,  16  million  are  industrial 
workers. 

Even  a  sophomoric  economist  can  see 
where  the  burden  of  our  economy  rests: 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  work- 
ingman  and  the  investor. 

Somewhere  in  our  grandiose  schemes 
of  one  happy  contented  people  all  over 
the  world,  we  upset  this  combination  of 
worker  and  investor. 

This  Member  of  Cont;ress  believes  it 
stems  from  unsound  foreign  trade  pol- 
icies as  much  or  more,  than  from  domes- 
tic blunders  in  our  unplanned  but  de- 
liberate growth  of  diversified  monopolies 
with  their  only  interest  profit  through 
elimination  of  Jobs  by  automation,  con- 
solidation, and  exploitation. 

First  In  our  trade  policies,  we  deliber- 
ately and  unwisely  lost  control  of  the 


selling  price  structure  necessary  to  carry 
on  in  a  high-priced  economy  by  allow- 
ing foreign  made  products  to  infiltrate 
our  marketplaces,  not  only  with  the 
blessing  of  our  leaders  but  a  hidden 
threat  of  a  charge  of  treason  against 
humanity  if  amy  American  Congressman 
dared  oppose  free  trade  as  it  is  known 
among  tho.se  whom  Lincoln  so  well  de- 
.^cnbed  as  the  Know  Nothings.  '  Today 
many  of  them  edit  some  of  our  hearing 
reports  and  Department  statistics  and 
become  economists. 

Hv  following  the  advice  of  these  ex- 
perts who  in  the  main  have  belonged 
to  the  parasitic"  earner  group  all  then- 
lives,  we  curtailed  growth  of  productive 
labor  by  displacement  of  goods  for  the 
consumer  market. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  textiles 
where  we  sell  cotton  and  buy  back  cot- 
ton products.  It  IS  true  in  leather  where 
we  sell  hides  and  buy  leather  products; 
It  is  true  In  feed  grains  where  we  sell 
t; rains  and  import  beef  and  beef  prod- 
ucts. 

It  is  true  in  many  fields  of  productive 
enterprise.  We  seem  to  forget  that  the 
real  forward  thrust  of  an  industrial 
economy  comes  from  the  added  value 
put  on  raw  materials  by  the  processing 
and  manufacturing  step  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer. 

Having  stagnated  our  Job  growth  per 
tx)pulation  growth  ratio,  we  then  went 
one  step  further  and  invited,  yes  even 
coaxed  with  speeches  of  patriotism  and 
tax  conce.sslons.  our  investors  to  build 
plants  overseas,  to  invest  in  foreign 
based  corporations,  and  to  license  for- 
eign countries  to  produce  US  patented 
products,  to  give  them  know-how,  and, 
to  top  it  off,  we  even  pave  our  future 
competitors  easy  or  free  money. 

When  thLs  tax  concession  was  first 
proposed,  some  of  us  opposed  both  the 
suggestion  for  tax  conces.sions  as  well 
as  the  theory  advanced  that  this  would 
help  the  U.S.  economy. 

Again  we  were  right,  for  not  long  ago 
the  President  of  the  United  States  asked 
for  a  reversal  of  this  policy  and  even  to- 
day the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  one 
of  the  chief  proponents  of  the  outmoded 
free  trade  theory,  is  asking  for  a  special 
tax  on  foreign  investments. 

It  Is  never  too  late,  but  time  is  getting 
short. 

If  we  are  to  survive  in  this  industrial 
economic  rat  race,  kicked  off  by  our  tariff 
policies,  we  must  reevaluate  our  position. 

Nothing  short  of  a  return  to  Congre.ss 
of  the  powers  inherent  in  the  Constitu- 
tion can  resolve  this  i.ssue  of  free  versus 
sui"vival  trade  policies. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  tlie  time  to  the  i^entlcman 
from  Illinois    I  Mr.  OHaraI 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 'Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters 
and  thou  shall  find  it  after  many  days." 

France  did  that  when  we  were  a  young 
country.  To  some  people  in  France  at 
that  time  that  was  a  giveaway.  But 
the  bread  that  France  threw  upon  the 
waters  was  returned  to  her  In  two  great 
wars — when  America,  grown  strong  and 
big    and    powerful,    saved    France,    the 
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country  that  had  thrown  her  bread  upon 
the  waters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  these  small 
nations  that  we  are  now  helping  to  fight 
poverty,  to  fight  disease,  to  fight  Igno- 
rance and  helping  to  find  their  place 
in  the  world  will  be  strong  and  powerful 
when  we  will  need  them;  and  then  our 
bread  will  be  returned  to  us. 

If  war  should  come,  our  loss  in  lives 
and  in  money  would  be  so  great  that  we 
cannot  contemplate  the  depth  of  the 
tragedy.  We  in  the  Congress  have  a 
respKjnsibility  greater  than  that  faced  by 
tlie  members  of  any  legislative  body  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  lives  of 
the  men  and  women  and  the  children 
of  the  present  are  the  stake  of  oiu:  deci- 
sions. The  challenge  of  this  generation 
is  to  build  a  world  of  peace.  Other  gen- 
erations have  failed.  With  faith  and 
with  courage,  this  generation  can  suc- 
ceed. 

There  can  be  no  peace  in  a  world  of 
poverty.  There  can  be  no  peace  In  a 
world  of  ignorance.  There  can  be  no 
peace  if  in  any  part  of  this  great  universe 
of  ours  hunger  and  disease  and  ignorance 
go  unheeded.  There  can  be  no  peace 
and  dignity  to  human  life  in  a  world  in 
which  God  has  been  dethroned.  When 
we  have  lost  our  faith  in  prayer,  we  will 
have  lost  everything  that  gives  us 
strength  and  enriches  our  lives  with  a 
sense  of  purp>ose. 

Communism  is  godless.  That  is  an 
ideology  so  repugnant  to  our  every  sense 
of  purpose  that  we  risk  In  its  contain- 
ment and  ultimate  elimination  an  atomic 
war  that  would  destroy  civilization. 

I  think  that  at  long  last  we  are  seeing 
in  the  heavens  a  star  of  hope.  Because 
of  the  long,  hard  effort  of  the  American 
people  up  to  this  time,  the  sweat  and  the 
sacrifices.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
working  and  sacrificing  and  praying  to- 
gether, and  at  the  ocean  front  forgetting 
politics,  the  blackness  of  the  night  has 
started  to  break  and  in  the  heavens  is 
a  star  of  hope. 

Shall  we  now  become  faint  of  heart? 
Shall  we  now  retreat,  beaten  when  vic- 
tory Is  in  sight,  because  we  are  tiiwd 
under  the  load  of  our  sacrifices? 

Pray  tell  me  what  alternative  have 
we  for  the  foreign  aid  program?  Amer- 
ica cannot  retreat  into  its  own  shell.  We 
cannot  live  in  a  world  In  which  men  and 
women  and  children  in  many  other  coun- 
tries go  to  bed  hungry  and  awaken  to  a 
new  day  of  hopelessness,  prey  to  devas- 
tating diseases  and  victims  of  Ignorance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  speak  with  great  emo- 
tion and  the  conviction  of  a  long  life. 
Every  year  we  vote  some  $50  billion  for 
arms.  This  is  money  spent  with  the  hope 
that  by  its  expenditure  we  will  build  a 
deterrent  to  prevent  a  war  that  nobody 
wants.  But  it  is  $50  billion  for  arms  and 
weapons  that  if  used  will  mangle  and  kill, 
bring  death  to  men  and  women  and  even 
babies  in  their  cribs,  and  will  rob  the  soil 
of  its  fertility.  You  all  vote  for  these  ap- 
propriations and  you  all  accept  the  judg- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  has  the  responsibility.  It  is  Insur- 
ance against  the  possibility  of  a  war  that 
nobody  wants.  It  oonsimies  10  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product — 10  percent 


for  arms  and  ammunition  and  the  things 
by  which  men  are  not  brought  into  a 
fuller  existence  but  are  mangled  and  de- 
stroyed. 

The  foreign  aid  program  Is  also  insur- 
ance against  the  possibility  of  war  or 
the  possibility  of  the  triumph  of  a  godless 
Ideology.  It  is  aimed  at  pKJverty,  disease, 
Ignorance.  It  is  aimed  at  a  better  world, 
a  world  with  prosperous  economies,  a 
world  in  which  we,  our  own  United 
States,  can  find  markets  for  the  products 
of  our  skill  and  of  our  industry. 

The  foreign  aid  program  consumes 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product.  Ten  E>ercent  you  vote 
for  arms  and  weapons,  the  Instruments 
of  death,  and  you  do  not  question  your 
committee;  you  do  not  argue;  you  do  not 
do  anything  but  accept  the  sacrifices  we 
must  make  for  our  security  and  to  stop 
the  spread  of  godless  ideology. 

Seven-tenths  of  1  percent  for  the  in- 
struments of  peace,  for  winning  the 
hearts  and  the  minds  of  people,  for  build- 
ing markets  for  our  own  products,  for 
building  a  world  in  which  there  can  be 
peace — and  you  hesitate  and  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  and  with  a  great  sense  of  love  of 
my  country  and  of  faith  in  Its  future 
and,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  unwavering 
reliance  upon  that  which  is  above  our 
heads,  engraved  in  the  wall  of  this  his- 
toric Chamber,  "In  God  We  Trust,"  I 
hope  and  I  pray  that  this  committee  will 
accept  the  bill  in  toto  as  it  has  come 
from  the  committee  and  that  you  will 
give  to  the  great  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  the  same  credence  that  you  give 
to  the  great  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices when  it  comes  in  with  an  authoriza- 
tion for  billions  of  dollars  for  arms  and 
you  vote  your  approval  unanimously. 

There  is  a  star  of  hope  in  the  heavens. 
Ahead  for  us,  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren,  for  all  future  generations, 
may  be  a  world  of  peace,  a  world  stripped 
of  unnecessary  poverty  and  disease  and 
Ignorance — a  world  of  law  and  order  and 
human  dignity.  Let  us  take  no  back- 
ward steps.  To  falter  and  retreat,  when 
the  light  is  breaking  and  the  dream  of 
coiturles  may  be  on  the  threshold  of 
reallzatim,  would  constitute  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  history. 

With  courage  and  with  faith,  we  can- 
not falL    It  is  a  time  of  decision. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  last  2  days  of  debate  on  H.R.  7885, 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963.  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  held 
daylong  hearings  on  H.R.  8000.  the  In- 
terest Equalization  Act.  It  is  difficult 
to  be  both  places  simultaneously.  Since 
we  cannot,  it  has  been  necessary  to  do 
both  part  time.  My  partial  absence  does 
not  indicate  a  lack  of  interest,  nor  de- 
sire to  participate. 

I  have  read  the  bill  and  the  report 
and  listened  to  part  of  the  debate.    To 


me  the  message  is  loud  and  clear.  For- 
eign aid  must  be  substantially  changed 
and  drastically  cut. 

Since  World  War  II  we  have  given 
away  over  $100  billion  to  approximately 
110  countries.  There  is  $6.8  billion  in 
the  economic  and  military  assistance 
plF>eline,  that  is  unexpended  money,  ear- 
marked for  foreign  aid,  now  we  are  being 
asked  to  authorize  $4.1  billion  more  to  95 
countries.  Are  American  taxpayers  con- 
sidered to  be  a  bottomless  barrel  of 
money?  How  easy  it  is  to  give  away 
someone  else's  money,  is  the  way  it  seems. 

Indeed,  we  are  not  even  giving  our 
money  away.  We  are  borrowing  money 
we  do  not  have,  borrowing  from  future 
generations  of  children  and  grandchil- 
dren to  give  it  away.  How  fiscally  fool- 
ish, how  reckless,  how  careless,  how  Im- 
moral we  are. 

Our  national  debt  is  $305  billion  and 
skyrocketing  up.  Our  gold  reserves  are 
dwindling.  And  here  we  are,  being 
Gisked  to  give  away  some  more.  Our 
debt,  our  taxes  are  the  highest  in  the 
world.  Yet,  we  must  borrow  more  and 
either  tax  or  inflate  our  currency  more. 

All  evidence  and  information  garnered 
from  our  past  giveaways  now  tells  us 
that  we  have  failed  to  accomplish  our 
objectives.  The  Communists,  of  the  in- 
ternational conspiracy,  are  firmly  en- 
trenched 90  miles  from  our  land.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  discarded.  We  have 
not  only  failed  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
communism,  we  have  been  subsidizing  it. 
Our  foreign  aid  to  Communist  satellites 
has  been  transhipp>ed  to  help  the  Com- 
munists in  Cuba,  in  Laos,  in  Vietnam, 
and  elsewhere. 

The  United  Nations  has  aided  in  this 
effort.  We  have  footed  the  bill.  Now 
it  is  British  Guiana  the  Communists  are 
preparing  for  takeover.  There  are 
other  areas,  too. 

Our  foreign  aid  has  not  only  failed  to 
stop  the  spread  of  communism,  it  has 
accelerated  it.  The  shotgiui  techniques 
of  scattering  money  promiscuously  in 
grants,  soft  loans.  Public  Law  480,  and 
gifts  of  every  sort  have  helped  the  Com- 
munist enemy  spread  the  teachings  of 
socialism,  educationally  aided  the  im- 
friendly  neutrals,  and  alienated  our 
friends.     We  bewilder  everyone. 

You  cannot  buy  friendship  but  we  give 
the  appearance  of  trying.  We  pledge  no 
strings  attached,  and  as  a  result,  un- 
friendly neutrals  and  enemies  benefit. 
We  talk  moral  and  spiritual  virtue,  and 
practice  materialism.  We  declare  our 
belief  in  do-it-yourself  and  self-determi- 
nation and  then  expect  foreign  nations 
to  act,  to  develop,  to  want  to  be.  like  us. 
Then  we  waste  goods,  we  duplicate  or- 
ders, we  plan  the  wrong  projects,  and 
generally  discredit  careful  planning  and 
sensible  goals,  until  it  is  no  wonder 
foreign  nations  think  we  are  fiscally 
irresix)nsible. 

Couple  with  this  free  and  easy  careless 
giveaway  the  liberals  belief  in  easy 
money  and  you  can  readily  iinderstand 
what  has  brought  us  to  a  crisis  in  our 
balance  of  payments. 

We  are  told  by  Secretary  Dillon  and 
foreign  aid  exponents  that  giving  our 
dollars  away  does  not  affect  the  balance 
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of  paymente.  Wlutt  nonaenae.  Even 
the  material  bought  in  tbe  United  SUtes 
with  some  of  this  money  does  not  obscure 
this  fact. 

The  4a,5M  employees  In  Federal  aid 
are  too  many.  We  should  cut  back  the 
personnel.  We  should  streamline  the 
adminlstraOon.  All  money  expended 
must  be  carefully  scrutinized  yearly  by 
ConRress.  no  back-door  spending.  No 
money  should  go  to  Yugoslavia.  Poland, 
or  any  other  Communist  country  nor 
to  the  U.N.  for  transshipment  to  a  Com- 
munist country. 

In  this  connection  we  should  not  even 
trade  with  Communists  and  build  up 
their  economies.  Otherwise.  Trade  not 
aid."  while  a  forgotten  slogan  should  be 
remembered  and  practiced.  Section  231 
of  the  1963  Trade  Expansion  Act  must 
be  observed  not  violated,  by  this  admin- 
istration. 

Even  the  Clay  Committee  report 
stresses  too  much  has  been  spent  on  too 
many.  Strong  as  we  may  be.  we  cannot 
throw  our  money  around.  Nor  should 
we  invest  wlthoat  our  own  Interests  at 
heart. 

I  suspect  that  members  of  this  admin- 
istration In  the  White  House  would  de- 
value our  money  before  cutting  foreign 
aid  or  big  Federal  deficit  spending.  This 
fact  must  be  faced  and  the  American 
people  must  dioose  either  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, the  balanced  budget,  or  the 
"spend  ourselves  Into  bankruptcy"  so 
oonfldenUf  expected  by  Khrushchev  and 
the  Commmlats. 

The  rest  of  the  world  must  help  bear 
the  financial  burden  of  foreign  aid. 
United  States  great  contribution  can 
and  must  be.  the  demonstration  of  capi- 
talism; of  free  enterprise  at  work.  We 
should  export  our  business  know-how  in 
American  business  moneymaking  activ- 
ities— not  loans  and  grants,  unless  the 
cause  of  ei^itallsm  can  be  advanced. 
Free  enterprtae,  a  free  money  market, 
new  American  factories  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  hire  employees  and  help  the 
local  economies,  standards  of  living  and 
goTemmenta.  through  taxes  on  profits — 
these  are  our  legitimate  forms  of  foreign 
aid.  By  precept  and  example  we  demon- 
strate capitalism  at  work.  Others  can 
follow  our  examples  and  we  help  them 
as  we  benefit  simultaneously  from  profits 
on  our  industry. 

Competition  is  the  key.  "Trade.  Not 
Aid"  the  slogan.  Inventiveness  and  initi- 
ative the  origin,  and  capital  the  fuel. 
Our  foreign  aid  should  be  self-interested 
and  designed  to  serve  capitalism  and  us 
capitalists.  United  States  must  lead. 
We  must  lay  down  our  goals,  our  policy, 
and  then  dMMr  others  how  through  sound 
business  endeavor  which  we  earn.  We 
do  not  aA  glfta,  nor  do  we  give  away. 
We  req;>eel  oar  endeavor  and  prc^t.  we 
do  not  want  to  do  anj^thing  to  take  away 
or  discredit  someone  else's  self-respect  or 
deaiie  to  earn  what  they  get.  Common- 
sense.  eonaHtationallsm.  and  taxpayers 
demand  no  1«H. 

I  want  to  eonmiend  those  members  of 
the  i^>reign  Affairs  Committee  who  pre- 
pared the  minority  report.  I  share  their 
views. 


AcnoM  xnata  on  lmqvbu^tiom  to  kkhibi'bsx 
OWNERS  or  ruHiNO  vBssKLa  BiBjccno)  to 
HAjus«MKMT  ST  urruULS  ur  coumtkiss  or 

SOUTH    AND    CU«T«AL    AMKBICA 

Mr.  BOB  WILJ50N.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoai). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Kentkman  from 
Cahforma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr  Chairman. 
while  the  House  is  considering  the  for- 
eign aid  bill.  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  H  R  7602.  which  I  introduced  on  July 
16.  It  provides  for  a  .set-aside  of  $200.- 
000  in  aid  funds  destined  for  any  country 
which  harasst-d  American  fishing  boats 
during  the  past  year. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  not  sent  a  report  on  this  bill 
to  the  committee  so  that  it  could  be  in- 
cluded in  the  measure  before  us.  I  am 
hopeful  that  action  will  be  forthcoming 
from  the  Department  of  State  so  that 
Congress  can  move  ahead  to  provide 
monetary  protection  for  our  fishing 
boats.  The  committee  cannot  justifiably 
act  on  my  bill  until  the  agency  report 
has   been   received. 

The  measure  was  introduced  as  the 
result  of  an  unfortunate  incident  earlier 
this  year  which  demonstrated  that  our 
Qoverninent  is  unwilling,  or  unable,  to 
afford  protection  to  our  fishing  boats  on 
the  high  seas.  A  South  American  coun- 
try committed  petty  piracy  against  U.S. 
tuna  fishing  boats.  The  vessels  were 
held  in  port.  Fines  were  levied.  The 
owners  have  since  been  promised  reim- 
bursement by  our  State  Department: 
thus,  the  precedent  of  paying  for  the 
transgressions  of  international  debn- 
quoits  has  been  established. 

My  bill  would  simply  withhold  $200- 
000  of  foreign  aid  money  to  cover  any 
costs  such  as  fines,  inspection  fees,  port 
fees,  licenses,  and  loss  of  revenue  should 
our  vessels  be  accosted  and  detained. 
It  is  in  no  measure  discriminatory.  A 
country  could  avoid  the  set-aside  by 
pledging  to  observe  the  3-mile  maritime 
regulation  accepted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  world's  countries,  and 
by  promising  not  to  interfere  with  free 
and  lawful  use  of  nonterritorial  waters 
by  fishing  craft. 

If  our  Government  does  not  choose 
to  provide  naval  protection.  I  feel  it  is 
only  fair  that  we  in  the  Congress  pro- 
vide financial  shelter  for  fishing  fleets 
which  brave  the  rigors  of  the  sea  to 
provide  an  Important  segment  of  the 
Nation's  food  supply. 

In  todays  New  York  Times  it  is  re- 
ported that  Theodoro  Moscoso,  coordi- 
nator for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  is 
en  route  to  Peru  today  to  discuss  details 
of  Peru's  request  for  $80  million  of  Alli- 
ance funds.  Peru  is  one  of  the  countries 
that  is  currently  harassing  our  Ameri- 
can-flag vessels  in  international  waters. 
over  30  miles  from  the  Peruvian  coast. 
On  Monday  of  this  week,  units  of  the 
Peruvian  Navy  shot  at  the  vessel  /n- 
treirtd,  boarded  the  Ruthie  B  from  San 
Diego.  These  are  acts  of  piracy  on  the 
high  seas,  and  I  resent  the  payment  of 


tribute  in  the  form  of  foreign  aid  pay- 
ments authorized  m  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1963  which  we  are  consider- 
ing today. 

For  10  years  I  have  supported  the 
foreign  aid  program  of  this  country.  I 
intend  to  cast  my  first  vote  against  this 
program  in  protest  to  the  discrimina- 
tory treatment  of  American  citizens  by 
recipients  of  this  aid. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows : 

lif  tf  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcnise 
of  Repmentatiien  nf  the  Vnxted  States  of 
America  xn  Congress  asaembled,  TTiftt  this 
Art  may  be  cited  as  the  "Porelgn  AaBlataiice 
Act  of   1963  ■. 

PART      I 

Cfiaptrr  1  — Policy 

Sci  101  Chapter  1  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
.\.ssisicince  Act  uf  1961.  as  umended.  Is  hereby 
redesignated  "Policy"  and  section  101. 
which  relates  to  short  title.  Is  hereby  deleted. 

Mr.  CELJ.J:R.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

roRUCN    AID    TO   TIIX    NCAB   EAST 

Mr.  CKI.I.F.R.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  call 
particular  attention  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  page  15.  section  306.  which  m 
part  reads  as  follows: 

(1)  No  kulstanc«  ah&ll  be  provided  under 
thU  or  any  other  Act.  and  no  ssdes  shall  be 
made  under  the  Agricultural  "Trade  Develop- 
ment and  AaslAtance  Act  of  1954.  to  euiy 
country  which  the  Prealdent  determines  Is 
engaging  In  or  preparing  for  aggressive  mili- 
tary efforts  directed  against — 

(1)  the  United  States. 

(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance  un- 
der this  or  any  other  Act,  or 

(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Aaalatance  Act  of  1954. 

This  is  not  a  recommendation  we  can 
afford  to  dismiss.  The  testimony  is  clear 
that  a  dangerous  condition  exists  in  that 
area  which  is  the  bridge  of  three  conti- 
nents. Egypt  presently  is  violating  the 
substance  of  the  provision  referred  to. 

A  billion  dollars  of  foreign  aid  has 
gone  to  Nasser.  While  our  dollars  have 
been  poured  Into  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, the  Nasser  regime  has  been  re- 
ceiving arms  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
President  Nasser  has  weapons  including 
supersonic  Mig-2rs,  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles, and  an  arsenal  of  Egyptian -made 
weapons. 

Egypt  is  making  Jet  aircraft  and 
rockets  with  the  help  of  foreign  experts. 
Its  regular  army  numbers  from  60.000  to 
100,000  To  say  that  the  world  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  Egypt's  military 
buildup  plus  Nasser's  insatiable  ambi- 
tion to  rule  over  all  Arab  governments 
is  to  turn  oiu-  backs  upon  reality.  Every 
dollar  we  send  Egypt  releases  Nasser 
from  the  obligation  of  developing   the 
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economy  of  that  country.  He  would  have 
you  believe  that  the  main  Arab  enemy 
is  Lsrael.  Yes,  Egypt  has  enemies;  and 
the."^e  enemies  are  poverty,  disease,  llllt- 
eracv.  and  ambitious  politicians.  Were 
our  dollars  used  to  the  productive  end  of 
\,i\nivA  out  disease  and  poverty  and  Illit- 
eracy of  Egypt  I  would  be  the  very  last  to 
suti^e.^^t  that  any  conditions  be  set  upon 
aid  to  E^-'ypt. 

Tension  in  the  Middle  East,  whether 
it  spring's  from  Nasser's  desire  for  an 
Arab  empire  or  from  his  hostility  to 
Lsrael.  brooks  ill  for  the  Western  World. 
It  is  a  completely  reasonable  request  that 
American  dollars  be  used  to  promote 
peace.  Offer  after  offer  by  the  Israeli 
Government  to  sit  down  at  the  peace 
table  with  Nasser  has  been  spumed. 
When  Nasser's  ambition  to  overcome 
other  Arab  governments  fails,  he  turns 
his  wrath  toward  Israel.  Only  recently, 
when  EfO'ptian  troops  returned  from 
Yemen,  unable  to  admit  to  his  discom- 
fort, Nasser  spoke  to  these  troops,  saying: 

Our  armed  forces  are  getting  ready  to  waah 
out  the  shame  of  Palestine  and  face  Israel 
and  those  who  support  her  •  •  •.  You  must 
prepare  to  restore  to  the  Palestinian  Arabs 
their  usurped  rlghta.  We  must  put  aright 
the  humiliation  which  the  Arabs  suffered  In 
1948  •  *  '.  For  us  in  Egypt,  disarmament 
Is  Impossible  unless  the  rights  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Arabs  are  restored. 

Mark  his  language.  I  quote  specifi- 
cally the  words,  "and  those  who  support 
her." 

Our  billion-dollar  aid  has  not  per- 
suaded Egypt  to  refrain  from  getting 
military  hardware  from  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Our  billion  dollars  have  not  per- 
suaded Egypt  to  turn  aside  from  her 
practice  of  vilification  and  hate  aimed 
directly  against  Israel.  Our  billion  dol- 
lars have  not  persuaded  Nasser  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  development  of 
Eg>'pfs  economy  and  leave  other  Arab 
governments  to  work  out  their  own  des- 
tinies. In  the  words  of  the  committee 
report : 

Any  government  which  devotes  Its  ener- 
gies and  Its  resources  to  the  harassment  of 
neighboring  countries  and  to  a  military 
buildup  directed  against  them  reduces  the 
effectiveness  of  Its  efforts  to  develop  Its  re- 
sources and  to  Improve  the  condition  of  Its 
people.  Funds  provided  by  the  UJS.  tax- 
payer should  not  be  used  to  make  up  for  the 
money  and  effort  diverted  by  tbe  beneficiaries 
of  our  aid  to  such  military  activities.  Fur- 
thermore, U.S.  financial  support  to  a  govern- 
ment engaged  In  such  activities  mtist  inevi- 
tably be  regarded  by  those  nations  which,  are 
subjected  to  such  harassment  and  military 
threats  as  evidence  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  tolerate.  If  not  endorse,  such 
action. 

In  the  name  of  peace,  these  words 
merit  the  endorsement  of  every  Member 
of  the  House.  Peace  in  the  world  and 
the  security  of  the  United  States  are  In- 
divisible. The  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grtun  recognizes  this  fact,  but  at  no  time 
shall  it  be  said  that  the  United  States  Is 
for  peace  at  any  price.  Thus.  I  am  in 
wholehearted  accord  with  the  statement 
of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  com- 
mitted in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1963: 

To  support  the  principles  of  increased  eco- 
nomic cooperation  and  trade  among  coun- 


tries, freedom  of  the  press,  Information,  and 
religion,  freedom  of  navigation  In  Interna- 
tional waterways,  and  recognition  of  the 
right  of  all  private  persons  to  travel  and 
pursue  their  lawful  activities  without  dis- 
crimination as  to  race  or  religion.  The  Con- 
gress further  declares  that  any  distinction 
made  by  foreign  nations  between  American 
citizens  because  of  race,  color,  or  religion 
In  the  granting  of,  or  the  exercise  of,  per- 
sonal CM*  other  rights  available  to  American 
citizens  Is  repugnant  to  our  principles. 

I  have  voted,  and  shall  continue  to 
vote,  for  foreign  aid,  because  I  believe 
that  the  reduction  of  world  tension  and 
insecurity  is  our  greatest  insurance  for 
peace,  but  wherever  there  is  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  purp>oses  of  our  foreign  aid 
may  be  perverted,  we  must  demand  that 
reasonable  conditions  be  met. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  take  this  addi- 
tional 5  minutes  unless  it  is  necessary. 
However.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
minority  report,  on  page  123  thereof, 
where  It  states  as  follows: 

Five  years  ago,  for  Instance,  while  foreign 
aid  appropriations  were  running  at  a  level 
comparable  to  that  In  fiscal  1963,  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid/or  economic  assistance  went  to 
some  80  countries.  Today,  an  estimated  95 
countries  and  territories  are  benefiting  from 
o;u  largess.  And  in  the  proposed  program 
for  fiscal  1964,  the  number  of  prospective 
recipients  of  our  aid  remains  about  the 
same. 

At  the  top  of  page  14  appears  the  fol- 
lowing : 

We  have  been  troubled  by  continuing  evi- 
dence of  lack  of  reasonable  criteria  in  the 
■election  of  the  recipients  of  our  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  concerned 
many  of  us,  I  am  sure.  I  recognize  that 
we  have  had  a  niunber  of  administrators 
In  this  program  and  we  can  understand 
the  dlfflculties  there  must  be  to  adminis- 
ter as  complex  a  program  as  this. 

However,  on  August  14,  1962,  our  for- 
mer colleague.  Chester  Bowles,  who  has 
been  serving  in  the  State  Department 
and  is  also  an  adviser  of  the  President 
on  foreign  affairs,  made  a  speech,  the 
title  of  which  is  "The  Need  for  More 
Specific  Criteria  in  Programing  Eco- 
nomic Assistance." 

This  was  in  August  of  last  year,  and 
I  want  to  quote  a  few  statements  from 
this  speech  because  I  think  there  are 
some  things  In  this  area  that  need  at- 
tention that  I  do  not  believe  have  re- 
ceived sufficient  attention  in  the  admin- 
istering of  this  program.  I  assimtie  Mr. 
Bowles  made  this  speech  because  he  had 
some  authority  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  the  President  to  do  so,  and  It 
ought  to  be  put  into  effect.    He  states: 

Although  bipartisan  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  program  is  widespread, 
even  its  most  loyal  supporters  suggest  the 
need  for  a  more  coherent  pattern  In  tlie 
programing  of  loans,  granu  and  technical 
aaalBtance. 


Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 

The  lack  of  such  a  pattern  may  be  ex- 
plained in  large  measure  by  the  crazy  quilt 
of  political  commitments  which  we  Inherited 
from  the  previous  administration. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  anyone  on  ei- 
ther side  of  the  aisle  knows  anything 
about  these  political  commitments  that 
were  inherited  by  a  previous  administra- 
tion in  this  program.  No  one  appears  to 
know. 

Continuing.  Mr.  Bowles  states: 

Together  with  continuing  pressures  from 
within  our  own  Government  and  from  recip- 
ient nations  to  use  economic  aid  for  a  num- 
ber of  shifting  political  purposes. 

If  the  aid  program  is  to  remain  creative 
and  with  Instrument  of  foreign  policy  some 
means  must  be  found  to  create  a  greater 
sense  of  programing  integrity  and  con- 
sistency. 

We  can  all  agree  with  that  last  para- 
graph. 

Turning  to  page  12  of  the  speech,  he 
says: 

Our  first  ta^k  is  to  develop  a  practical 
basis  for  classifying  the  nations  which  de- 
sire our  assistance  on  the  basis  of  economic 
need,  capacity  and  will.  In  placing  each 
nation  In  its  proper  category  tlie  following 
questions,  each  of  which  reflects  the  spirit 
of  the  act  for  international  development, 
suggest  themselves: 

I  will  not  have  time  to  read  them  all. 
The  first  is: 

Is  the  present  per  capita  Income  of  the 
country  adequate  to  provide  a  reasonable 
minimum  living  standard  and  a  satisfactory 
rate  of  capital  savings  and  investment  if  it 
were  distributed  and  used  more  equitably? 

Does  the  country  have  a  competent  gov- 
ernment, sensitive  to  the  needs  of  o\ir  revolu- 
tionary times,  with  the  ability  to  maintain 
order  and  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
economic  and  social  program? 

Has  it  prepared  a  well  conceived,  long- 
range  national  economic  development  plan 
for  the  effective  and  realistic  allocation  of 
national  resoiu-ces  and  foreign  assistance? 

Then  he  goes  on  and  says  further: 

Yet  I  believe  that  they  may  serve  as  a 
basis  for  placing  each  nation  seeking  U.S. 
assistance  into  one  of  the  following  four 
categories: 

1.  Nations  whose  ciirrent  problems  are 
sufficiently  acute  to  require  aid  from  the 
United  States  but  whose  dlfflcultles  result 
primarily  from  the  misuse  and  maldistribu- 
tion of  existing  gross  national  product. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

As  a  rough  rule  of  thumb,  I  would  char- 
acterize the  nations  In  category  1  as  those 
with  a  per  capita  gross  national  product 
substantially  In  excess  of  $350.  On  this 
basis,  Greece,  Venezuela,  Lebanon,  Cyprus, 
Singapore,  Chile,  Panama,  Uruguay,  Jamaica, 
Trinidad,  and  Argentina  might  be  Included. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  U.S.  assistance  these 
governments  should  be  determined  and  able 
to  put  their  financial  houses  In  order.  The 
corrective  measures  on  which  we  should  in- 
sist would  Include  tax  reform,  land  reform, 
and  more  effective  control  and  vise  of  existing 
foreign  exchange. 

He  says  that  if  they  do  not  do  this  and 
their  aid  should  be  on  a  temporary  ba- 
sis, the  Government  and  the  people 
should  be  tactfully  told  that  U.S.  assist- 
ance Is  being  offered  solely  on  a  stopgap 
basis.  In  most  cases  3  to  5  years  is  the 
maximum  time  they  should  receive  it. 
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Thi5  was  1M2.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  in  view  of 
thi£.  are  there  any  nations  that  he  knows 
of  that  are  going  to  be  denied  assistance 
in  the  future  or  that  will  not  be  receiv- 
ing assistance,  and  I  name  these  particu- 
lar countries,  because  they  have  put 
their  financial  house  in  order,  and  we 
plan  to  stop  their  aid  in  3  to  5  years  as  a 
maximum. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
repeat  the  names  of  the  countries? 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Oreece.  Venezuela. 
Lebanon,  Cyprus.  Singapore.  Chile. 
Panama,  Uruguay.  Jamaica.  Trinidad, 
and  Argentina.  Do  we  intend  to  stop 
aid  to  any  of  these  countries  in  the  next 
few  years? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes.  I  understand 
that  they  are  making  substantial  eco- 
nomic progress  and  that  we  should  be 
able  to  cut  them  off  before  too  long 
Formosa  and  Venezuela  are  making 
rapid  progress  and  are  getting  on  their 
feet.  Several  of  the  other  countries  are 
not  doing  so  well. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Can  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  whether  these  countries  spe- 
cifically mentioned  in  this  category  by 
Mr.  Bowles  have  taken  the  necessary 
steps  in  tax  reform,  land  reform,  and  so 
forth?  If  they  have  not.  and  I  quote  thLs 
one  other  question  before  the  gentleman 
answers  that : 

Why  should  American  ta.xpityers  continue 
to  underwrite  governments  of  naiions  with 
relatively  high  p«r  capita  Incomes  which  are 
unwilling  to  collect  the  necess.u-y  taxes  (rorn 
their  own  privileged  people? 

This  has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to 
many  of  us.  I  wonder  if  there  has  been 
any  tax  reform  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Venezuela  has  accom- 
plished substantial  reforms.  The  com- 
mittee was  told  that  11  countries  in 
South  America  have  reformed  their  tax 
systems.  I  do  not  think  they  have  ac- 
complished all  the  reforms  the  gentle- 
man Usted.  but  there  is  progress  in 
Colombia,  Peru.  Chile,  Argentina,  and 
Venezuela. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Is  it  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  committee  that  unless  these 
countries  do  conform  to  the  formula  set 
forth  and  do  something  about  their  own 
problems,  the  XJB.  Oovernment  should 
no  longer  participate  in  giving  them  aid 
as  suggested  in  this  speech? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  we  should 
conform  to  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
the  Act  of  Bogota  and  to  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  the  Punta  del  Este  Agree- 
ment, which  included  most  of  the  condi- 
tions the  gentleman  just  elaborated. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  But  the  gentle- 
man will  admit  there  are  many  coun- 
tries in  this  particular  area,  inasmuch 
as  we  are  dlactiasing  the  Latin  American- 
South  American  area,  who  have  not  in- 
stituted any  reforms  or  practically  no 
reforms  luider  the  Punta  del  Este  Agree- 
ment, but  are  still  receiving  aid?  How 
can  we  Justify  that? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Most  of  them  have 
made  an  attempt  to  meet  the  conditions. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  agreement 
signed  with  Brazil  set  forth  certain  con- 
ditions. We  are  withholding  aid  tem- 
porarily because  the  conditions  agreed 
upon  were  not  met. 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  reason  I 
bring  this  up  is  I  think  this  was  a  major 
statement  by  Mr.  Bowles,  who  at  that 
time  was  an  adviser  of  the  President. 
Looking  at  this,  there  are  many  sub- 
stantial things  I  can  agree  with  in  this 
speech  for  needed  reforms  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  program,  but  looking  over 
the  number  of  nations  receiving  aid,  we 
sail  are  in  the  same  place  we  always 
were. 

There  is  another  category  m  which 
he  says ; 

Nations  whose  Rross  nrttlnnal  product  is 
wholly  Inadequate  and  which  at  present  lack 
the  competence.  L>rganizallon.  or  will  to  use 
our  project   or  budget  a.ssistance  efTectlvely 

Such  nations  should  he  tactfully  denied 
direct  project  a.ssLstance  until  they  can  ah- 
.scirh  It  efTectlvely 

Can  the  gentleman  give  me  any  .state- 
mint  of  a  nation  that  us  m  that  cate- 
gory'' 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No.  I  am  suie  that 
there  aie  certain  countries  which  are 
not  able  to  use  any  large  amount  of  aid 
effectively  and  we  try  to  re.strict  what 
we  give  them. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG  I  close  in  suggest- 
ing that  it  is  not  enough  to  make 
speeches  We  need  corrective  action  in 
Lhi.s  program. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

.Sec  102  Section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  aa  amended  which  relates 
U>  statement  of  policy.  Is  amended  :ui  fol- 
lows 

(a)  In  the  last  sentence  of  the  seventh 
paragraph,  strike  out  'should  emphasize 
long-range  development  assistance"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  •shall  emphasize  long- 
range  development  assistance" 

(b)  Immediately  after  the  seventh  p.ira- 
graph.  Insert  the  following 

"The  Congress  further  decl.ires  that.  In 
order  to  assure  that  each  program  of  assist- 
ance under  this  part  Is  admlnl.stered  In  such 
a  manner  as  will  most  effectively  carry  out 
the  policies  stated  In  this  section.  ea<.-h  re- 
quest for  authorization  of  funds  for  such 
program  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
statement  setting  forth — 

"il)    the  purposes  of  such  program. 

"(2 1  the  specltlc  objectives  of  such  pro- 
gram, and 

"(3)  the  priorities  as.'Ugned  to  such  pur- 
poses and  objectives, 

which   will   be   adhered    to    in    the   adminis- 
tration of  such  program   " 

(c)  The  eighth  paragraph  Is  amended  to 
read  tis  follows : 

"It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  In 
the  administration  of  theee  funds  great  at- 
tention and  consideration  should  be  given  to 
those  countries  which  share  the  view  of  the 
United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and  which 
do  not.  as  a  result  of  United  States  assist- 
ance, divert  their  own  economic  resources  to 
military  or  propaganda  efforts  directed 
against  the  United  States  or  against  other 
countries  receiving  aid  under  this  Act. 
whether  or  not  such  efforts  are  supported  by 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China  " 

(di  Immediately  after  the  tenth  paragraph 
insert  the  following 

It  la  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that.  In 
the  administration  of  programs  of  assistance 
under  chapter  2  of  this  part,  every  possible 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  assure  that 
such  assistance  Is  not  diverted  to  short-term 
emergency  purpxises  (such  a*  budgetary  pur- 
poses, balance-of- payments  purposes,  or  mili- 
tary purposes)  or  any  other  purpose  nut  es- 
sential to  the  long-range  economic  develop- 
ment of  recipient  ciuntries  It  Is  further 
the    sen.se    of    the    C<ingre.ss    that    shurt-ierrn 


emergency  purposes  such  as  those  referred 
to  In  the  preceding  sentence  should  be  met. 
to  the  extent  possible,  through  International 
Institutions  (such  as  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund)  which  are  equipped  to  condition 
assistance  on  Immediate  economic  and  mon- 
etary reform  " 

(ei  The  first  sentence  of  the  last  para- 
graph Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(Including 
private  enterprise  within  such  countries)" 
imme<llately  after  "countries". 

if  I  Immediately  after  the  first  sentence 
of  the  last  paragraph  Insert  the  following 
new  sentence.  "In  particular,  the  Congress 
urges  that  other  industrialized  free-world 
Countries  Increase  their  contributions  and 
impriive  the  fornvs  and  terms  of  their  us.slst- 
ancp  s<>  that  the  burden  of  the  common 
undertaking  which  Is  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
shall  be  equitably  b<-)rne  by  all  " 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  ^tnke  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  section  that  has 
just  been  read  contains  four  amend- 
ments which  were  considered  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  committee.  They  are  4  of  the 
46  amendments  that  were  adopted  by  the 
committee  of  the  100  amendments  that 
'Aere  pre.sented  to  the  committee. 

These  four  amendments  deal  specifi- 
cally with  the  analysis  of  this  program 
by  the  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
amendments  had  the  purpose  of  expre.ss- 
ing  their  recommendations  on  general 
guidelines. 

Specifically,  the  guidelines  which  were 
proposed  were  to  accomplish  better  ad- 
ministration of  the  program,  which,  Mr. 
Chairman,  has  been  the  subject  matter 
of  a  great  deal  of  the  discussion  on  this 
legislation  lx)th  in  general  debate  and 
during  the  reading  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment. 

The  purposes  of  the  amendments  are 
as  follows: 

First.  A  clear  delineation  of  program 
objectives  as  these  relate  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  and  a  tighter  commitment  to 
them 

Second.  Specific  identification  of  the 
various  purposes  of  foreign  aid,  in  order 
to  set  priorities  and  budget  expenditures 
accordingly,  and  tighter  controls  to  as- 
sure that  funds  are  not  used  for  purposes 
other  than  those  for  which  they  are 
intended. 

Third.  New  authority  to  encourage 
positive  planning  for  private  investment, 
trade,  and  initiative — local  and  foreign — 
in  the  developing  countries,  bs  well  as  to 
improve  existing  incentives  for  private 
participation  in  the  program. 

Fourth.  New  emphasis  on  long-range 
economic  development,  assuring  a  full 
role  for  private  enterprise,  and  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  short-run  emer- 
gency aid  for  financial  "bailouts,"  mili- 
tary purposes  and  politically  inspired 
projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  generally  are  the 
objectives  in  filling  the  gaps  in  the  pro- 
gram as  the  chamber  of  commerce  saw 
them  in  its  analysis.  I  believe  that  a 
good  job  has  been  done  by  your  commit- 
tee in  achieving  the  objectives  which  a 
constructive  analysis  of  the  program  has 
brought  to  you. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  .strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  would  like  to  take  only  a  minute.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  address  myself  to  the  re- 
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marks  Just  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  FascellI.  If  I  may  add  a 
bit  more  legislative  history,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  [Mr.  Pasckll],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  [Mr. 
Adair  1 ,  were  especially  interested  in  what 
we  have  broadly  called  the  free  enter- 
prise amendments  to  the  bill.  They 
worked  hard  in  committee  to  obtain  ap- 
proval in  this  section  or  chapter  that  we 
just  covered.  We  also  have  an  amend- 
ment that  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  any  nation  receiving  aid 
should  not  divert  its  economic  resources 
to  military  or  propaganda  efforts  against 
another  country.  The  purpose  of  this, 
of  course,  is  to  see  that  our  aid  is  not 
used  for  cross  purposes  and  to  see  that 
there  is  some  intelligent  application  of 
aid  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  dispens- 
ers, but  also  by  the  recipients.  This 
amendment  received  serious  considera- 
tion and  support  in  the  committee,  and  I 
wish  to  indicate  it  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  far-reaching  amendments 
accepted  and  one  of  the  good  items  in 
this  bill. 

AMENDMENT  OTTOlTT)  BT  MR.  riNOLET 

Mr.  FINDLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pikdlet:  Page 
2.  line  24,  after  funds,  strike  out  the  word 
"great";  and  on  line  25  strike  out  the  word 
"given",  and  Insert  the  word  "limited." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  strength- 
en the  language  which  presently  reads 
as  follows: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  In 
the  administration  of  these  funds  great  at- 
tention and  consideration  should  be  given 
to  those  countries  which  share  the  view  of 
the  United  States  on  the  world  crisis  and 
which  do  not,  as  a  result  of  U.S.  assistance, 
divert  their  own  economic  resources  to  mili- 
tary or  propaganda  efforts  directed  against 
the  United  States,  or  against  other  countries 
receiving  aid  under  this  act,  whether  or  not 
such  efforts  are  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Communist  China. 

My  question  is:  Why  should  any  at- 
tention and  consideration  be  given  to 
any  country  which  does  not  share  the 
view  of  the  United  States  on  the  world 
crisis;  any  country  which  would  as  a 
result  of  U.S.  aid  divert  their  own  re- 
sources to  military  or  propaganda  ef- 
forts directed  against  the  United  States. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  would 
be  to  make  the  language  of  the  bill  read 
as   follows: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in 
the  administration  of  these  funds  attention 
and  consideration  should  be  limited  to  those 
countries  which  share  the  view  of  the  United 
States  on  the  world  crisis  and  so  on. 

It  seems  to  me  this  strikes  right  at  the 
heart  of  our  foreign  aid  problem.  Are 
we  to  continue  foolishly  to  try  to  buy 
the  friendship  of  countries  that  oppose 
and  thwart  U.S.  objectives?  We  surely 
i>houid  Lmit  attention  and  consideration 
under  foreign  aid  to  countries  which  are 
*ith  us  in  this  great  world  crisis.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  earlier 
today  said,  and  I  quote: 

We  have  been  engaged  by  the  enemy 
Whether  we  like  It  or  not. 


The  effect  of  my  amendment  would  be 
to  recognize  this  vital  engagement  in 
the  legislative  language  before  us. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
some  member  of  the  committee  in  rela- 
tion to  this  last  amendment,  and  par- 
ticularly to  this  section,  how  you  can 
Justify  not  having  some  kind  of  stronger 
language  than  is  now  in  the  bill,  and 
particularly  what  is  referred  to  when  you 
say  at  line  5  on  ptige  3,  "whether  or  not 
such  efforts  are  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Communist  China." 

I  weuit  to  be  specific  about  it.  I  think 
we  know  in  the  Middle  East,  for  instance, 
that  Egypt  at  the  moment  is  receiving 
arms  from  Communist  Russia  or  from 
other  Commimist  sources.  How  do  we 
then  Justify  turning  around  and  building 
up  an  arms  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 
which  at  any  moment  might  flame  into 
war — and  all  you  have  to  do  is  read  the 
morning  paper  to  know  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  at  this  very  moment — 
how  do  you  turn  around  in  this  language 
and  Justify  any  aid  to  Egypt  under  these 
conditions? 

If  some  member  of  the  committee 
would  reply,  I  would  be  interested  to 
know. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  cannot  speak 
for  the  majority  of  the  committee;  but 
I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
he  has  answered  his  own  question.  If 
the  House,  and  eventually  the  other 
body,  accepts  the  amendment  that  the 
committee  has  added  to  this  bill,  we 
could  not  provide  Egypt  with  assistance 
under  this  act  if  they  continue  on  their 
present  course  of  accepting  arms  from 
the  Soviet  Union  or  engaging  in  any  di- 
rect or  indirect  transgressions  against 
the  State  of  Israel,  Saudi  Arabia,  or  any 
other  coimtry. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  the  gentleman  really  mean  that  the 
State  Department  will  take  as  a  direc- 
tion from  the  Congress  the  words  "great 
attention  and  consideration  should  be 
given"?  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  do 
not  want  the  aid  to  be  given,  you  might 
as  well  say  that  you  do  not  want  it  to 
be  given.  The  gentleman  tells  me  that 
this  Is  going  to  happen.  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  It  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  prefer 
that  other  members  of  the  committee 
Join  in  providing  the  answer.  But  may 
I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  he 
personally  would  have  more  influence 
with  the  State  Department  than  some  of 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  my  influ- 
ence in  the  State  Department  is  not  very 
great.  I  am  afraid.  So,  if  any  member 
of  the  committee  would  give  me  an  an- 
swer to  this  question,  I  should  be  happy 
to  know  what  It  is.  I  do  not  want  to 
oppose  the  committee,  but  I  will  say  that 
I  want  to  vote  for  an  amendment  that 
would  stop  building  up  more  war  in  the 
Middle  East,  when  I  can  see  it  facing  me 
this  very  moment.  So  I  would  like  an 
answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    I  yield. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pre- 
sume that  this  is  in  part  at  least  in  reply 
to  the  amendment  that  I  have  offered 
which  would  clearly  strengthen  the  lan- 
guage of  this  section.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  the  gentleman  does  support  the 
amendment  that  I  have  just  offered. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  will  have  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  uncertain. 
I  would  want  more  information  before  I 
could  support  it.  I  am  trying  to  get  the 
information.  I  am  not  getting  very  far 
in  getting  the  information.  One  of  the 
things  that  bothers  me  is  the  question  of 
aid  that  might  be  furnished  to  some 
countries  like  Poland,  who  I  do  not  think 
are  with  us  on  many  things,  but  who  I 
think  in  the  long  run  will  help  our  aims; 
and  I  am  afraid  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment might  stop  some  of  that  aid.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  there  is  direct 
military  aid  by  Soviet  Russia,  I  want  to 
know  that  other  kinds  of  aid  are  not  go- 
ing to  go  to  that  country. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  that  the  effect  of  my  amendment 
would  be  to  declare  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  Communist  Poland  or  Com- 
munist anjone  else  would  not  be  eligible 
for  consideration  or  help  under  this  act. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  That  is  what  I  am 
afraid  of. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, earlier  this  afternoon  I  addressed 
the  Committee  and  pointed  out  that  sec- 
tion 306  of  the  proposed  act,  which  is 
on  page  15  of  the  bill,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
directed  against  the  situation  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  California  has  re- 
ferred. Under  this  it  is  clearly  stated 
that: 

No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under  this 
or  any  other  act  •  •  •  to  any  country  which 
the  President  determines  is  engaging  In  or 
preparing  for  aggressive  military  efforts  di- 
rected against  •  •  •  any  country  receiving 
assistance  under  this  or  any  other  act. 

It  is  my  interpretation  that  under  this 
provision,  if  the  President  finds  that 
Egypt  Is  preparing  aggression  against 
Israel,  then  aid  to  that  country  shall  be 
terminated. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  try  to  get  a  direct  answer 
tc  the  question.  In  fact  Nasser  Just  a 
week  ago  said: 

We  are  just  waiting  for  our  armed  might 
to  move  Into  Israel. 

Would  not  that  be  sufficient  to  cut  off 
all  aid  to  a  country  the  leader  of  which 
made  that  kind  of  statement? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman,  and  I  hope  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  feel  the  same  way, 
after  this  bill  is  enacted,  will  join  in 
urging  the  President  to  use  this  authority 
to  cut  off  aid  to  Egypt.  I  also  urge  the 
conferees  to  insist  that  this  language  be 
retained  in  the  conference  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

"iSf.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  author  of  the  amendment  a  couple 
of  questions  about  what  he  anticipates 
will  be  the  effect  of  his  amendment.  For 
example,  a  country  which  was  neutral. 
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which  did  not  share  our  views,  at  least 
which  did  iiot  side  with  lu.  aa  many  of 
our  small  African  nations  do  not.  would 
the  gentleman's  amendment  preclude 
any  aid  to  them? 

Mr.  MNDLEy.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  am  afraid  that  words  such  a« 
would  still  remain  in  this  section  would 
be  open  to  wide  interpretation.  I  do 
not  presume  to  Judge  what  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  State  Department  would  be. 
But  my  own  Interpretation  would  be 
that  it  would  be  clearly  limited  to  coun- 
tries which  share  the  U.S.  view  on  the 
world  crisis.  I  would  certainly  hope 
there  are  some  such  countries  in  Africa. 
but  if  there  are  none,  then  it  would  cer- 
tainly exclude  Africa. 

Mr.  HATS.  I  am  not  so  much  inter- 
ested in  the  gentleman's  interpretation 
of  what  the  State  Department  would  do 
as  I  am  the  gentleman's  interpretation 
of  his  own  amendment.  Would  it  be  the 
intent  of  the  gentleman — and  I  am  not 
trying  to  harass  the  gentleman.  I  am 
just  trying  to  get  some  clarification 
here — would  it  be  the  gentleman's  intent 
if  the  gentleman's  amendment  were 
adopted,  shall  we  say,  to  prohibit  India 
from  getting  any  aid  at  all  under  this 
bill? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  my  amendment  would  make  India's 
qualification  very  dubious.  I  tried  to 
express  it  clearly  when  I  said  this 
amendment  would  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
pressing the  intention  of  Congress  for 
withholding  aid  from  countries  which 
are  not  with  us  In  spirit  in  this  great 
world  crisis. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think.  If  this  is  the  intent  of  the 
amendment,  then  it  Is  pretty  clear  that 
if  we  want  to  have  a  foreign  aid  bill  with 
any  flexibility  whatever  in  it.  this 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  very  frankly 
that  I  was  going  to  reserve  this  little 
speech  until  perhaps  an  amendment 
came  up  on  India.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  Indians  have  exhausted 
their  reservoir  of  good  will  in  this  coun- 
try. When  I  was  a  small  boy  I  remem- 
ber that  when  we  took  contributions  to 
church  on  Sunday  we  took  one  for  the 
church  and  we  took  one  for  India 
India  was  a  nation  that  everybody  in 
the  United  States  wanted  to  help.  But 
after  10  years  of  the  evil  visage  of 
Krishna  Menon  on  television  and  in  the 
U.N.  in  New  York.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
serve  notice  on  the  Indian  nation  that 
that  reservoir  of  good  will  has  been 
drained  off. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  a  part  and  parcel  of 
any  amendment  or  any  legislation 
which,  if  the  Chinese  Communists  at- 
tack India,  would  prohibit  us  from  giv- 
ing them  any  aid.  I  might  not  like 
some  of  the  things  the  Government  of 
India  has  done.  In  fact.  I  will  say, 
frankly,  I  do  not.  But  if  the  chips  are 
down  and  if  it  came  to  a  choice  between 
Mr  Nehru's  government  and  the  govern- 
ment in  Peiping.  I  think  I  could  beyond 
any  doubt  turn  my  sentiments  to  India. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  see  an 
amendment  riveted  into  this  bill  in  the 
vei-y    beginning   which  would   not   pro- 


hibit us  from  coming  to  the  assistance 
of  India  if  it  were  In  our  self -Interest, 
and  I  think  it  would  \x  in  that  case. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  in  that  In- 
stance certainly  the  world  crisis  would 
center  on  the  military  action  against  In- 
dia and  we  would  then.  I  hope,  share  the 
policy  of  India  in  resisting  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  Communists  So. 
I  am  sure  my  amendment  would  not  pre- 
clude such  assistance 

Mr  HAYS  Then,  we  are  tran.sposing 
language  As  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man in  the  t)eginning  they  had  to  share 
our  views.  Now  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ink  about  us  sharing  their  views 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  this  provision 
further  illustrates  how  confusing  it  can 
be  to  try  to  write  the  mtent  of  Congress 
as  to  language  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
Frankly.  I  thought  it  was  rather  con- 
fusing to  try  to  write  it  m  the  commit- 
tee A  good  many  of  the.se  amendments 
which  were  offered  have  undertaken  to 
express  on  the  part  of  somebody  their 
intent  for  doing  .something  or  other. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  brought  this  up 
not  nece.ssarily  because  I  was  in  basic 
disagreement  with  what  the  gentleman 
Is  trying  to  do  but  I  am  in  di.sagreement 
with  the  lan,i4Ua-;e  lAhich  has  confused 
the  i-ssue. 

Mr  FIIELINGHUYSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  FREUNGHUYSEN  I  think  this 
discussion  has  indicated  the  difficulty  of 
discussing  in  a  brief  period  language 
such  as  we  are  now  considering  One 
of  the  problems  for  example,  is:  What 
IS  the  mean'.nk'  of  the  expre.ssion  rettard- 
ing  the  view  of  the  Unite^l  States  on 
the  world  crisis'  Is  it  that  the  crisis  is 
serious?  Is  that  enough  to  make  a  coun- 
try eligible  to  qualify  for  a.ssislance'  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  fuzziness  of  that 
expre.ssion  as  pre.sently  contained  in  the 
bill  IS  not  going  to  be  corrected  by  the 
language  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  That  languace,  I  mi^iht  add,  I 
think  is  objectionable 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a^ree 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  language  in  the 
bill  now  is  fairly  fuzzy  but  when  you  say 
consideration  shall  be  mven  to  fuzzy 
language,  that  is  one  thing. 

But  when  you  say  consideration  shall 
be  limited  to  fuzzy  language,  "  then  I 
think  you  are  really  compounding  the 
error. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Would  not  the 
gentleman  agree  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  however  good  its  motives  may 
be,  it  would  make  it  impossible  to  move 
into  an  area  where  you  have  an  un- 
decided nation  to  mve  help  to  them  and 
try  to  bring  them  over  to  our  side? 


Mr  HAYS.  That  would  be  the  effect 
of  It,  and  for  that  reason  I  find  myself 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Pindley]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Findley> 
there  were;  ayes  66,  noes  92. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Chapter  2     Development  Assistance 
titue  i  — deve1.0pment  loan  tvsd 

.Sec  103  The  second  sentence  of  section 
201  (b)  .>f  tile  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
aa  amended,  which  relates  to  considerations 
t»)  be  taken  into  account  In  making  loans 
from  the  development  loan  fund.  Is  amended 
iis  follows: 

(ai  Strike  out  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(1) 
whether  fin.incing  could  be  obtained  in 
whole  or  In  part  from  other  free-world 
.sources  on  reasonable  terms,  including 
private  s<iurces  within  the  United  States, 
(2i  the  economic  and  technical  soundness 
of  the  activity  to  be  financed,  including  the 
capacity  of  the  recipient  country  to  repay 
the   loan   at  a   reasonable  rate  of   interest,". 

(b)  Strike  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(5i 

(0  1  luiiert  inimcdialely  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  such  second  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  and  (7)  the  economic  de\clop- 
ment  plans  of  the  requesting  country,  which 
plans  shijuld  specifically  provide  for  appro- 
priate participation  by  private  enterprise 
and  Include  an  analysts  of  current  human 
and  material  resources,  together  with  a 
projection  of  the  ultimate  objectives  of  llie 
plans  with  respect  to  the  overall  economic 
df> flipniPiit  of  such  country" 

AME.NDMENT      OFFERED      BY       MR        ADAIR 

Mr  ADAIR  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Adair  Page  5. 
immediately  after  line  4,  insert  the  follow- 
iiiK 

Sec  104  Section  202 1  .i  i  of  tlie  Foreign 
A.sslsU\nce  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  authorizations  for  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  before  the  periixl  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  '.  Provided  furthrr, 
Th.it.  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  sections  102,  201.  601,  and  602 
of  this  .\ct,  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
:)n.  lyes  and  June  30.  1966  respectively,  shall 
be  available  only  for  loans  made  for  purposes 
of  economic  development  through  private 
enterprise' 

And  reimmbcr  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr  Chairman,  reference 
WHS  made  earlier  this  afternoon  to  the 
fact  that  those  of  us  who  are  m  favor 
of  uicreased  private  enterprise  partici- 
pation m  this  program  have  made  efforts 
to  write  amendments  to  further  that  aim 
in  this  bill.  A  number  of  such  amend- 
n.ents.  and  some  of  these  have  been 
referred  to  earlier,  have  been  written  into 
the  bill  and  I  think  have  strengthened 
and  improved  it. 

The  amendment  which  I  present  to  you 
at  this  time  provides,  quite  simply  stated, 
that  50  percent  of  the  development  loan 
funds  should  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  private  enterprise.  This  is  an  effort 
to  increase  the  participation  of  private 
enlerpri.se    in    this    program. 


Witness  after  witness  before  the  com- 
mittee testified  that  if  the  program  is 
to  be  successful  it  must  have  a  large  and 
increasing  amount  of  participation  by 
the  private  sector  in  it.  It  was  pointed 
out  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  that  if  our  pro- 
grams in  Latin  America  are  to  do  the 
things  which  it  is  hoped  they  may  do. 
then  they  must  rely  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  participation  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

Members  of  tlie  committee  will  notice 
that  this  amendment  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  foitn  in  which  it  was 
when  I  offered  a  similar  one  to  the  com- 
mittee. It  now  applies  to  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1965,  and  June  30,  1966. 
In  other  words,  I  have  made  it  appli- 
cable a  year  later  than  the  proposal  made 
in  the  committee. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  it  simply 
says  to  the  AID  Administrator  and  those 
who  work  with  him  that  50  percent  of 
the  development  loan  funds,  wherever 
used  in  the  world,  must  be  channeled  to 
private  enterprise.  It  does  not  say  U.S. 
private  enterprise.  So  it  could  be  private 
enterprise  from  this  country,  to  our  own 
businessmen  going  here  and  there 
throughout  the  world  to  develop  busi- 
nesses and  to  bring  prosperity  and  in- 
creased employment  with  them.  But  it 
could  also  be  local  private  enterprise  in 
the  countries  in  which  the  loans  are 
made,  or  it  could  be  a  combination  of 
both. 

Some  will  say,  'Well,  you  are  not  glv- 
11. g  flexibility  enough  to  the  Adminis- 
trator, if  you  say  you  must  put  50  per- 
cent of  these  loan  funds  in  private  en- 
terpri.se. "  It  is  not  even  necessary  that 
50  percent  of  the  loans  to  each  country 
be  on  the  basis  of  private  enterprise.  It 
can  be  on  the  broadest  possible  basis. 
It  could  be  as  to  the  program  as  a  whole. 

So  I  do  feel  that  we  are  giving  a  com- 
pletely adequate  amount  of  flexibility  to 
the  AID  organization  in  this  amendment. 
We  do  say  that  we  believe  in  the  private 
enterprise  system,  that  we  know  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  testimony  of  virtually  every 
witness  who  spoke  upon  this  iJOint  that 
if  the  AID  program  is  to  succeed  it  must 
have  this  large  ingredient  of  private  en- 
terprise. We  are  saying,  "UpKjn  the 
broadest  possible  basis,  Mr.  Administra- 
tor, see  to  it  that  half  the  funds  find 
them.selves  used  on  the  basis  of  private 
enterprise." 

This  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
World  Bank  or  the  Eximbank  or  Cooley 
loans  or  anything  of  that  sort.  It  applies 
simply  to  development  loans  under  this 
act. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Is  it  not  true  that 
when  the  gentleman  offered  this  amend- 
ment in  committee  and  it  was  up  for  dls- 
cu.ssion  that  the  gentleman  admitted,  as 
be  probably  will  now,  I  am  sure,  that  a 
great  part  of  our  funds  now  go  through 
private  enterprise?  In  other  words, 
the  gentleman's  amendment  in  no  way 
should  be  interpreted  as  a  statement  that 
we  do  not  now  sufficiently  put  our  aid 
funds  through  private  enterprise. 

Mr  ADAIR  What  the  gentleman 
says  is  correct      Theie  is  a  substantial 


portion  of  our  development  loan  money 
channeled  through  private  enterprise. 
The  exact  amount  we  are  unable  to  find 
out.    Inquiry  was  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  further  answer  to  the 
question  the  gentleman  raised,  the  AID 
Administrator.  Mr.  Bell,  himself,  said 
that  it  was  his  philosophy  that  increas- 
ingly this  type  of  loan  should  be  made. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  I  may  ask  the  gen- 
tleman one  further  question  very  briefly. 
Is  it  not  true,  the  only  point  at  difference 
was  the  question  of  flexibility?  In  other 
words,  whether  or  not  this  criteria  should 
actually  be  written  into  the  law,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  main  thrust  of 
the  program  seems  to  be  toward  increas- 
ing our  efforts  through  private  enter- 
prises. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. As  I  pointed  out,  I  have  revised 
my  proposal,  trying  to  meet  that  objec- 
tion, and  I  am  trying  to  make  it  clear 
here  today  that  it  now  offers  great 
flexibility. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  am  curious  to 
know — it  was  difficult  to  hear  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  in  detail — does 
this  mean  50  percent  of  the  development 
loan  funds  must  be  made  directly  to  pri- 
vate enterprise? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Not  necessarily.  They 
may  be  made  through  existing  organiza- 
tions. For  example,  if  a  lending  insti- 
tution in  a  Latin  American  country  had 
AID  funds  which  it  then  wanted  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  a  private  organization 
to  build  housing,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  a  private  enterprise  use. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Suppose,  just  for 
example,  some  country  was  required  to 
build  a  highway;  would  your  amendment 
be  satisfied  if  we  lend  the  government 
the  money  and  the  government  put  it  out 
to  private  enterprise  to  bid? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would — if.  however,  the  government  it- 
self builds  the  highway,  and  it  would 
have  to  use  a  percentage  of  the  loan 
funds  available  for  that  purpose,  then  it 
would  not  meet  the  requirement  of  my 
amendment.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
is  making  these  points  because  I  am  try- 
ing to  point  out  it  has  the  broadest  and 
most  flexible  application. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  v^ish  I  could 
share  the  gentleman's  certainty  that  the 
wording  of  his  amendment  has  that 
effect.    I  am  not  at  all  sure  it  does. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  carefully  the  amendment,  he  will 
find  a  lack  of  restrictiveness  in  it. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  lan- 
guage worries  me.     The  expression,  as  I 


understand  it,  is  that  loans  must  be 
made  through  private  enterprise? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  No,  not  through  private 
enterprise. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Again,  I  do 
not  know  what  the  language  means. 
The  amendment  offered  in  committee 
was  with  reference  to  loans  made  through 
private  enterprise. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  No — the  language  is, 
"shall  be  available  only  for  loans  made 
for  purposes  of  economic  development 
through  private  enterprise." 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  not 
sure  what  the  language  means.  The 
gentleman  uses  the  expressions  "chan- 
nel through  private  enterprise"  and  "for 
purposes  of  private  enterprise."  Of 
course,  I  assume  we  are  all  very  much  in 
favor  of  private  enterprise,  but  many 
of  these  expenditures  might  benefit  pri- 
vate enterprise  if  they  went  for  a  public 
purpose  such  as  building  a  highway. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  sub- 
ject to  different  interpretations.  If  it 
means  that  50  percent  of  the  loans  must 
be  made  directly  to  private  enterprise, 
there  are  many  situations  where  private 
enterprise  would  get  more  benefit  if  such 
loans  were  made  to  provide  roads,  F)ower, 
and  other  basic  requirements  of  private 
industry. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  he  read  the 
amendment  to  say  that  the  loans  had  to 
be  made  directly? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  raised  a  question  as 
to  what  the  amendment  did  mean. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  will  tissure  the  gentle- 
man it  does  not  mean  that.  The  end 
use  is  the  imp>ortant  thing. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  In  undeveloped  coun- 
tries we  have  frequently  financed  high- 
way construction  and  railroad  improve- 
ments, waterworks  and  sanitation  proj- 
ects, which  were  beneficial  to  private 
enterprise. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  need  for  these  facilities  that 
tlie  gentleman  refers  to.  The  AID  peo- 
ple, I  believe,  use  the  term  "infrastruc- 
ture "  with  respect  to  it.  However,  I  point 
out  again  if  my  amendment  is  adopted, 
there  is  still  50  percent  available  for  these 
purposes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  As  the  gentleman  is 
well  aware,  the  Subcommittee  on  Mutual 
Security  conducted  a  staff  survey  in 
Korea  several  years  ago  where  w?  found 
a  number  of  private  enterprises  which 
have  received  U.S.  aid,  that  were 
bogged  down  because  power  trans- 
mission lines  were  inadequate.  We  had 
provided  the  means  to  finance  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  their  plants, 
but  they  still  could  not  get  going.  There 
are  many  cases  where  an  undevelop>ed 
country  does  not  have  any  private  capi- 
tal. I  am  not  sure  how  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  operate.  The  gentle- 
man will   remember  his  colloquy   with 
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yiT.  Teeter  from  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  duitns  the  hearings.  The 
(gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Aoair] 
asked  Mr.  Teeter  about  the  chamber's 
position  on  the  50-50  free  enterprise 
amendment.     Mr.  Asair  said: 

There  U  a  proTlslon  for  channeling  50 
percent  of  loan  funds  and  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress funda  to  private  enterprise 

Would  you  give  us  your  comments  and 
reaction? 

Mr    Tnmi.  Tas.  air,  I  would. 

I  am  afraid  ttuit  I  cannot  fully  agree  with 
you  In  stating  th*  chamb«r'8  position  on 
this.  We  fasl  thaA  It  Is  too  rigid  to  have 
such  a  stipulated  requirement  as  50  50.  I 
think  It  Is  admirable  that  we  work  toward 
A  goal.  Certainly  the  goal  would  be  e%en 
greater  than  the  50-percent  figure  for  the 
private  sector,  that  you  are  now  proposing 

I  think  perhape  It  would  be  somewhat  pre- 
mature or  Inflexible  to  Insist  on  the  5O-50 

Mr.  AoAn.  Tou  think  the  figure  may  be  too 
great? 

Mr  TxtnxM.  Tea. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
(gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MORGAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  AOAIR.  In  an  effort  to  meet  this 
charge  of  inflexibility  I  would  point  out 
that  we  did  move  the  effective  date  for- 
ward a  year  to  glre  additional  time  for 
preparation.  So  I  think  we  are  meeting 
the  objection  of  Mr.  Teeter.  I  believe 
we  ought  to  move  in  this  direction  and 
we  are  giving  an  additional  year  for 
us  to  prepare  so  to  move. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  premature  baby  is  going  to  grow  up 
in  1  year. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  will  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  if  he  will  yield,  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  cure-all  to  all  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  this  portion  of  the  bill. 
but  it  Is  a  proper  and  necessary  step. 
I  think,  In  the  direction  of  achieving  the 
things  which  I  take  it  most  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  desire  to  achieve. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Mon.\gan). 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  I  want  to  ask 
whether  or  not.  in  addition  to  the  ln< 
vestment  guarantee  pro^rram  that  is  cer- 
tainly in  support  of  private  enterprise, 
if  that  is  not  presently  in  the  law  in  sec- 
tion 601.  where  the  specific  section  is 
dedicated  to  the  encouragement  of  free 
enterprise  and  private  participation, 
which  includes  certain  standards  that 
the  President  hmd  to  take  into  corisldera- 
tion  In  administering  this  program.  All 
of  us  are  In  support  of  extending  private 
enterprise  under  this  act. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Besides  that,  the  AID 
administration  has  been  reorganized  to 
give  greater  emphasis  to  private  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (dnnanded  by  Mr.  Adair  >  there 
were — ayes  89.  noes  100. 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr  Adair  and 
Mr.  Morgak. 


The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
142.  noes  126. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFrZXEO   BT   MS     DCawINSKI 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Deewinski. 
Page  5.  after  Hue  4.  Insert  the  fulluwlng. 

"Sec  104  Section  201  id)  of  the  foreign 
.Assistance  Act  of  1961,  us  amended,  which 
relates  to  Interest  rates  on  development 
loans.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  'In  no  event"  the  following  "less 
than  2  per  centum  per  annum  nor'." 

And  renumber  the  foUowuig  sections  ac- 
cDrdlngly. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendment  raises  the  interest  rale  on 
development  loans  to  a  minimum  of  2 
percent  per  annum 

Since  gradual  emphasis  on  the  aid 
program  has  been  from  grants  to  loans, 
the  Interest  rate  of  three-fourths  of  1 
percent  on  development  loans  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  common.  My  amend- 
ment would  rai.se  thus  ndiculoii.sly  low- 
rate  to  2  percent  In  vuw  of  the  nslni,' 
short-term  interest  rate  in  the  United 
States,  the  naturally  increa.sing  national 
debt,  and  concern  in  the  Congress  over 
the  stability  of  the  dollar,  my  amend- 
ment would  produce  .sub.stantial  savings 
to  the  United  States,  and  merits  the  sup- 
port of  the  House. 

Last  week,  when  we  had  under  con- 
sidt'raMon  H  R  6143  — the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act — I  delib<^rately  offered 
an  amendment  lowering  the  interest  rate 
called  for  in  that  bill  from  one-fourth  of 
1  percent  above  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Treasury,  to  2  percent.  As  I  expected, 
the  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
97  to  9.  Members  raising  objections  to 
the  2-percent  rate  is  "impractical,  too 
low.  additional  burden  to  the  taxpayer," 
and  so  forth.  We  all  consider  consist- 
ency one  of  our  creat  virtues.  Therefore, 
to  be  consistent  with  this  legislative 
record,  my  amendment  deser\'es  support. 

Certainly,  If  we  are  practical  enough 
to  charge  American  educational  institu- 
tions a  rate  that  is  not  less  than  a  per 
annum  rate  that  Is  one-quarter  of  1  per- 
centage point  above  the  averat;e  annual 
interest  rate  on  all  interest-bearing  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States,  consist- 
ency would  dictate  that  foreltin  nations— 
friend,  neutral  or  foe,  democracy  or  dic- 
tatorship— pay  at  least  2  ix-rcent  on  loans 
provided  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Just  yesterday  all  Members  should 
have  received  a  pre.ss  r^lea.se  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
indicating  that  loans  for  $3  million  have 
been  supplied  Chile  at  a  rate  of  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent,  $6  5  million  to 
Tunisia  at  the  same  rate,  and  $7  2  million 
to  Bolivia. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  of  fl.scal  1963. 
loans  totaling  $587  million  at  rate.s  be- 
low 2  percent  were  authorized  l'.^l^.^ 
the  figures  for  that  quarter  alone  my 
amendment  would  .save  the  American 
taxpayers  $7'j  million  a  year 

However.  I  am  al.so  concerned  with 
the  fact  that  loans  at  .such  readily  low- 


rates  really  could  not  qualify  for  a  de- 
scription u  a  loan.  They  are,  in  effect, 
disguised  grants  and  as  such,  the  entire 
program  Ls  an  Insult  to  the  Intelligence 
of  the  American  public  and  to  fiscal 
commo  nsense . 

If  the  program  is  to  be  a  legitimate 
loan  program,  a  reasonably  responsible 
rate  of  return  is  called  for.  Certainly, 
2  percent  is  not  an  abnormal  sum. 

As  I  have  indicated  to  you,  the  House 
ki.st  week  set  a  rate  of  one-fourth  of  1 
jx'rcent  above  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Treasury  in  the  Higher  Education  Facil- 
ities Act;  REA  co-ops  have  been  qualified 
at  a  2-percent  rate;  U.S.  veterans  draw- 
ing direct  loans  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  E>ay  a  rate  of  5 ''4  percent. 
In  the  housing  bill  of  1961,  cooperatives 
and  other  not-for-profit  groups  qualify 
under  a  special  program  at  a  rate  of  S^'s 
F)ercent.  FHA  loans  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  Government  cost  the  American 
homeowner  5'4  r)ercent. 

The  very  least  the  Congress  deserves 
IS  to  have  the  program  presented  hon- 
estly. If  it  is  to  be  a  grant  program, 
honestly  call  It  that.  If  it  is  to  be  a  loan 
proKiam.  an  interest  rate  of  2  percent 
.should  be  an  acceptable  figure. 

Mr  Chairman,  to  repeat,  my  amend- 
ment would  set  a  minimum  interest  rate 
of  2  percent  per  annum  on  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund.  The  motivation  for 
the  amendment  is  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  approximately  70  percent 
of  the  loans  from  the  Development  Fund 
have  been  granted  at  the  rate  of  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  and  most  in  addi- 
tion bear  a  10-ycar  grace  period. 

Yesterday  all  of  us  received  from  the 
A^iency  for  International  Development 
three  of  their  standard  press  releases,  in- 
forming you  of  the  loans  that  were  re- 
cently made.  One.  for  example,  was  to 
the  Government  of  Bolivia  for  a  grand 
total  of  $7.2  million,  bearing  a  credit  fee 
of  three-fourths  of  1  percent  with  a  10- 
year  grace  period.  Also  a  loan  for  the 
purchase  of  tractors  m  Tunisia  with  an 
aimual  credit  fee  of  three-fourths  of  1 
percent  totaling  some  $6.5  million,  llien 
there  was  a  new  loan  recently  granted  to 
Chile  for  a  total  of  $3  5  million  with  a 
10-year  grace  period  and  a  credit  fee  of 
three-fourths  of  1  percent. 

In  the  last  3  months  of  fiscal  year  1963 
approximately  $585  million  were  proc- 
es.sed  in  loan.s  at  the  rate  of  three-quar- 
ters of  1  percent,  most  also  with  the  10- 
year  kjrace  period.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  10-year  grace  period,  but  I  do  feel  an 
mterest  rate  of  2  percent  might  be  ap- 
plicable. 

If  It  IS  the  intention  that  this  be  a  loan 
program,  I  submit  that  2  percent  is  a 
most  reasonable  and  practical  rate.  If 
this  IS  to  be  a  grant  program,  let  us  call 
It  a  grant  program.  Let  us  not  disguise 
the  fact  by  talking  about  fees  or  credit 
fees  or  interest  of  three-fourths  of  1  per- 
cent Let  us  say  it  is  a  grant.  But  if  It 
IS  a  loan  program,  I  think  the  very  least 
we  could  do  is  to  set  tins  rate  at  2  per- 
cent 

I  can  well  imagine  some  p>eople  object- 
iixK  on  the  ground  that  the  rate  should 
b<'  the  k'Oine  cost  to  our  Treasury. 
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Some  people  urge  a  3-  or  4-percent 
rate.  I  do  not  feel  my  2-percent  rate 
as  such  has  any  magic  to  it  except  the 
principle  should  be  set  forth  that  we 
should  have  at  least  a  rate  of  interest 
that  would  quahfy  these  loans  for  a 
legitimate  description  sis  loans.  If  not, 
call  it  a  grant  program. 

Let  me  say  in  anticipation  of  objec- 
tions that  this  amendment  is  offered 
with  the  intention  of  helping  the  bill, 
helping  the  program.  I  do  not  think  it 
qualifies,  and  I  say  this  in  advance,  for 
a  charge  of  an  attempt  to  gut  the  bill. 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  I  am  intrigued  by 
this  credit  fee.  Actually,  are  we  not  just 
kidding  ourselves  when  we  call  this  a 
loan?  In  my  opinion,  this  Is  just  a 
subterfuge.    It  Is  not  a  loan. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  a  comment  I  did  not  wish  to 
make.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  the 
party  responsible  at  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  who  wrote  this 
release  to  which  I  refer  is  either  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law  or  in  ignorance  of  the 
law.  The  present  law  requires  that  the 
rate  of  interest  charged  be  not  exces- 
sive or  unreasonable.  But  it  is  presumed 
that  it  will  be  an  interest  rate.  Yet  the 
press  releases  which  I  referred  to  dis- 
tinctly say  "an  annual  credit  fee," 
which  I  am  not  so  sure  is  a  play  on 
words,  but  at  least  might  indicate  to 
me  that  a  2 -percent  Interest  rate  would 
be  far  more  reasonable,  practical,  and 
worthy  of  acceptance  and  support  by 
the  House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment goes  right  to  the  crux  of  the  whole 
foreign  aid  bill.  The  disposition  of  this 
amendment  may  well  determine  the  fu- 
ture course  of  foreign  aid. 

I  have  been  one,  and  there  have  been 
many  voices  raised  in  this  Congress,  who 
has  said,  "Let  us  try  to  put  this  on  a 
repayable  basis."  I  said  that  in  the  pre- 
vious administration,  and  they  made  the 
attempt.  But  you  cannot  charge  more 
than  a  country  can  pay.  The  effect  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  if  it  were 
agreed  to.  would  be  to  drive  this  back  to 
a  straight  grant  program. 

How  are  you  going  to  charge  a  going 
rate  of  interest  to  a  Bolivian  peasant 
who  has  never  had  any  land  before,  to 
sell  him  a  tractor?  If  we  are  trying  to 
bring  these  people  into  an  area  where 
they  can  have  a  standard  of  living  where 
communism  will  not  appeal  to  them, 
then  we  have  to  use  some  extraordinary 
methods.  You  cannot  charge  the  same 
rate  of  interest  that  you  can  charge  to  a 
fellow  who  finances  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  a  new  Cadillac.  I  admit  it  is  an 
appealing  argvunent  to  say  we  are  let- 
ting them  have  this  at  far  below  the  cost 
of  money,  but  this  is  a  program  de- 
signed to  help  these  nations  carry  <m 
their  fight  to  resist  communism. 

And  if  it  is  not  that,  then  we  ought 
to  scuttle  the  whole  program.  We  ought 
not  try  to  do  it  by  halfway  measures.    I 


think  the  acid  test  of  some  of  these  loans 
is  that  some  of  them  are  being  repaid. 
Therefore,  they  are  loans.  I  have  been 
critical  in  the  past  of  loans  that  were 
really  grants,  and  I  think  all  of  us  on 
the  committee  are  realistic  enough  to 
know  that  some  of  these  may  turn  out  to 
be  grants.  But  if  you  are  going  to  make 
than  with  a  realistic  idea,  and  hopefully, 
that  they  can  be  repaid,  and  If  you  are 
doing  this  to  help  a  country  fight  com- 
munism, then  you  cannot  do  it  on  the 
same  basis  on  which  you  make  loans  for 
going  enterprises  and  industrial  busi- 
nesses. I  think  this  is  a  very  funda- 
mental amendment.  I  think  If  it  passes, 
the  net  result,  as  I  said  before,  simply 
will  be  to  put  this  back  on  a  straight 
grant  basis.  It  will  be  a  step  backward. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  back  up 
what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said.  Of 
course  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  un- 
questionably does  not  intend  to  gut  the 
bill.  But  if  we  should  adopt  this  pro- 
posal, this  loan  progrsmi  would  certainly 
be  ineffective  In  a  grreat  many  countries 
that  lack  the  capacity  to  repay  at  any 
significant  rate  of  Interest.  I  might  say 
that  the  difference  to  this  country  would 
be  very  small. 

The  reason  why  we  are  lending  this 
money  at  low  rates  of  interest  is  because 
projects  which  are  being  built  with  the 
money  provided  produce  small  revenues, 
and  the  recipient  countries  are  not  in  a 
position  to  support  anything  more.  This 
may  be  a  reasonable  proposition  from 
our  point  of  view,  but  It  would  not  be 
practicable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
recipient  countries.  We  have  to  recog- 
nize that  this  would  be  a  very  damaging 
direction  in  which  to  move. 

In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  the  Clay  report  on  this  prob- 
lem. They  point  out  on  page  14  of  the 
report,  the  necessity  of  other  countries 
which  lend  money  to  liberalize  their 
rates.  They  point  out  that  Italy  should 
liberalize  her  terms  of  lending,  that  the 
United  Kingdom  should  lower  her  in- 
terest rates,  that  Germany  should  soften 
its  terms,  and  that  France  should  soften 
its  aid  terms. 

The  Importance  of  improving  loan  terms — 

And  I  quote — 
including  maturities,  interest  ratea,  and  grace 
periods  is  particularly  apparent  In  the  case 
of  thoae  nations  undertaking  comprehensive 
development  programs.  Unless  the  lending 
terms  to  other  countries   improve   greatly. 

Tliat  means  unless  the  terms  are  made 
more  liberal,  not  made  higher. 
and  approach  n.S.  terms,  International 
consortia  and  coordinating  groupa  for  such 
countries  as  India,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  and 
Nigeria  wUl  saddle  those  countries  with  Im- 
poeatble  debt  service  requirements,  and  U.S. 
funds  would  pay  for  these  short  term  and 
shortsighted  debts. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chali-man, 
that  In  1961  we  deliberately  set  the  rates 
at  kyw  interest.  We  did  not  desire  to 
saddle  these  new  countries,  these  coun- 
tries in  need  of  development  assistance. 


but  not  having  the  financial  resources 
within  themselves,  with  heavy  debt  serv- 
ice burdens.  They  should  qualify  for 
this  assistance. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  attempts  to  be 
fair  in  the  presentation  of  all  argimaents. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man, first  of  all,  these  loans  are  loans 
made  directly  to  a  government  that  then 
relends  them  at  a  higher  rate.  Further- 
more, the  Clay  Committee  section  that 
the  gentleman  just  read  substantiates 
my  argument  becaiise  it  does  not  say 
that  these  other  countries  shall  lower 
their  rates  to  the  low  level  that  we  pro- 
vide, but  merely  that  they  liberalize  their 
terms,  which  in  the  case  of  West  Ger- 
many especially,  the  rates  run  as  high 
as  5V2  percent  on  some  of  their  loans 
and  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom 
it  is  a  consistently  high  rate.  We  would 
be  rising  to  meet  the  recommendations 
of  the  Clay  Committee.  May  I  take  1 
more  second  of  the  gentleman's  time  to 
correct  some  misinformation  which  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  did  not  mean  to 
leave. 

This  rate  of  three-quarters  of  1  per- 
cent is  not  available  to  any  poor  Bolivian 
peasant.  This  rate  is  available  to  the 
Government  of  Bolivia  or  any  other 
country.  They  relend  it  to  the  people. 
A  Bolivian  peasant  drawing  a  loan  from 
his  Government  will  be  paying  in  the 
neighborhood  of  10  percent. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
regarding  the  interest  rate  on  loans  we 
make  to  foreign  governments,  that  the 
relending  institutions  which  receive  this 
money  from  those  governments  will  in 
turn  have  to  demand  Increased  amounts 
from  local  borrowers,  such  as  a  small 
business  in  Bolivia  or  housing  projects 
or  whatever.  The  cost  that  would  be 
demanded  by  us  will  be  reflected  all  the 
way  down  to  the  small  businessman  or 
farmer  or  whoever  else  might  benefit. 
So  in  effect  we  would  be  very  effectively 
gutting  this  development  loan  program 
if  we  should  increase  the  rate. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  recog- 
nizes the  necessity  for  a  subsidy.  He  is 
not  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  in 
these  cases  at  least  a  subsidy  is  a  de- 
sirable thing.  In  my  opinion  liberal  in- 
terest rates  are  absolutely  essential  if 
we  are  to  provide  aid  to  developing 
countries.  This  applies  both  to  this 
country  and  to  Allied  countries  capable 
of  making  loans. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  want  to  emphasize  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  said.  During  the  period 
1948  to  1952  I  would  estimate  that  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  the  Marshall 
plan  funds  were  grants.  From  1952  on 
until  1957  until  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  came  into  being,  again  as  I  remem- 
ber it  approximately  75  percent  of  the 
economic  aid  was  in  grants.  The  past 
administration  under  then  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Ehilles  began  to  trans- 
form from  a  grant  program  to  a  loan 
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program.  Tber  came  up  here  with  a  de- 
velopment loan  proffram  with  loans  re- 
payable In  both  dollars  and  soft  eur- 
rency  and  the  President  had  the  same 
discretion  as  to  interest  rate  that  he 
has  in  the  present  act.  When  we  re- 
wrote the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1961. 
we  stated  that  all  development  loans 
should  be  repayable  in  dollars  and  gave 
the  President  flexlblhty  as  to  setting  the 
interest  rate. 

Somebody  a  moment  ago  questioned 
whether  all  of  these  loans  are  really 
loans  or  wbether  they  are  grants.  I 
want  to  say  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1962- 
63  over  $39T  million  has  been  repayed 
in  principal  and  Interest  on  development 
loans.  This  Is  a  good  loan  program.  It 
Is  a  soimd  loan  program.  Let  us  not 
lose  sight  of  the  basic  reason,  why  we 
make  loans  at  a  low  Interest  rate.  We 
are  trying  to  help  some  of  these  unde- 
veloped countries  move  along  the  road 
to  economic  stability.  We  are  trying  to 
keep  International  communism  out  of 
their  countries.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
this  loan  program.  These  undeveloped 
countries  with  no  capital  at  all  are  at- 
tempting to  build  schools,  roads,  and 
such  Installations.  It  will  Uke  them 
a  long  time  to  do  this  unless  we  do  have 
a  low  Interest  rate.  If  we  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. It  woold  not  bring  in  a  great 
amount  of  return  in  money  compared  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  expenditures  which 
we  make  under  this  program. 

I  think  we  have  to  look  at  the  basic 
reason  why  we  have  a  development  loan 
program.  A  basic  purpose  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  is  to  help  the  unde- 
veloped world. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  l&T.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

ICr.  DBBWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DlKKWiNSKI.  Permit  me  to 
make  <xie  oommmt  before  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collixs]  directs 
himself  to  this  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  Indicate  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  from  all  of  the  flgxires 
which  I  have  arallable — I  am  not  sure  I 
have  all  of  the  figures  available  on  which 
to  base  the  calculation — the  annual  sav- 
ing ItaelX  from  this  Increase  In  interest 
rates  from  three-qiiarters  of  1  percent 
to  2  percent  a  year  would  be  approxi- 
mately $13  million  a  year.  This  Is  not 
taking  into  account  any  future  loans  we 
make  in  coming  years  at  a  more  realis- 
tic rate. 

Mr.  COIUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  convinced  that  the  amendment 
should  emivace  a  set  interest  figure,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  light  out 
of  darknesB  in  this  discussion  perhape 
someone  on  the  committee  would  tell  me 
if  they  would  support  an  amendment 
which  wouM  rea^et  the  Interest  rate, 
which  is  riwrged  by  the  Oovemment  to 
the  poor  peasant  to  buy  a  tractor,  to  the 
same  tntereat  rate  which  we  are  charg- 
ing than  on  the  loan. 

Mr.  aALLA€HSER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  COLLIER.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  problem  there 
Is  that  our  loans  are  repayable  by  the 
participating  government  in  our  dollars, 
whereas  the  loan  that  they  may  be  malc- 
ing  to  the  poor  peasant  would  be  in  tlie 
currency  of  that  country.  Therefore, 
the  risk  to  them  is  a  lot  less  than  It  would 
be  to  us.  Our  return  is  in  hard  dollars: 
theirs  is  not  in  hard  dollars. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  In  the  liKht  of  that  ex- 
planation, will  the  gentleman  tell  me 
this 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  Llie  Kcutle- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  meant 
to  say  that  the  risk  to  them  would  be 
greater:  he  said  it  would  be  less. 

Mr.  GALLAGHEK.  That  is  correct. 
The  risk  to  them  is  far  greater  on  thoKe 
private  loans  by  the  country  to  the  peas- 
ant than  the  risk  to  us  on  the  hard-dol- 
lar loans. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  In  the  light  of  that 
explanation,  am  I  to  assume  that  these 
nations  at  no  time  charge  interest  to 
gouge  the  borrower  in  those  countries? 
Or  does  he  feel  that  the  interest  rate 
established  by  these  countries  is  a  fair 
rate  designed  to  provide  the  economic 
stimulus  that  it  is  hoped  to  provide? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  It  is  far  lower 
than  the  normal  bank  loan,  because 
these  countries  are  not  trying  to  gouge 
their  own  people  as  some  bankers  would 
do  on  the  same  type  of  loans. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  Is  going  In  the  right  direc- 
tion though  his  concern  over  Interest 
rates  charged  by  foreign  Governments 
on  relending  our  funds.  Much  has  been 
done  by  recipient  country  Development 
Banks  set  up  by  the  AID  in  get- 
ting Interest  rates  reduced  as  a  matter 
of  banking  policy.  We  do  not  want  to 
set  up  a  government  bank  In  a  country 
to  go  In  competition  with  loans  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  banks.  Accordingly,  the 
gentleman  Is  suggesting  we  should  put  a 
limitation  on  the  Interest  rate  that  could 
be  charged  by  a  Development  Bank 
which  our  AID  sets  up  which  would 
undercut  the  money  rates  within  a  recip- 
ient country. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Did  the  gentleman 
say  that  we  have  some  reservation  about 
competing  with  private  banks  and  pri- 
vate enterprise?  If  so.  that  is  a  new 
twist. 

Mr.  BARRY.  If  you  set  an  interest 
rate  for  lending  money  in  a  country 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  you 
might  then  undercut  private  enterprise 
in  the  recipient  country. 

Mr.  COLLIER  Are  we  being  con- 
cerned now  with  undercutting  private 
enterprise? 

Mr.  BARRY  It  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  AID,  through  the  Development 
Banks  to  try  to  get  Interest  rates  low  in 
recipient  countries.  We  try  in  many 
ways  to  bring  this  about. 

Policy  Is  one  thing,  but  to  write  it  into 
law  would  create  a  conflict  with  private 


enterprise.  If  you  set  up  a  greatly  lower 
money  rate  than  currently  prevails,  you 
would  drive  out  private  bankers  all 
over  South  America.  That  is  what  the 
amendment  would  do. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  that  would  in  fact  be  a  result  of 
the  amendment.  But  there  was  con- 
cern expressed  that  a  high  interest  rate 
would  make  it  difficult  for  these  coun- 
tries to  repay.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
they  do  not  and  will  not  make  repay- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Collier  I 
has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment,  although  I  certainly  think 
the  interest  rate  on  these  so-called  loans 
to  foreigners  ought  to  be  3 'i  or  4  per- 
cent instead  of  2  percent. 

Now,  It  has  been  said  that  foreign 
countries  cannot  pay  a  higher  rate. 
Well,  the  British  are  loaning  some  of 
them  money  at  a  much  higher  rate.  The 
British  rate,  although  I  do  not  have  the 
figures  here,  they  are  available  in  the 
committee 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  not  at  this  time. 
Just  let  me  have  a  minute  or  two,  if  you 
will. 

The  British  are  loaning  at  what  rate? 
Four  or  five  percent,  and  If  there  Is  any 
appreciable  risk  involved  they  add  a  half 
to  1  percent  premium  on  the  interest 
rate.  They  are  loaning  to  some  of  the 
countries  to  which  we  are  putting  out 
these  40-  and  50-year  loans  bearing  no 
interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the  Japanese 
charging?  Those  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee  who  oppose  this  amendment 
know  because  they  had  the  figures  be- 
fore the  committee.  The  Japanese  are 
charging  up  to  between  5  and  6  percent. 
Yet,  some  of  you  do  not  want  to  put  a 
fioor  of  2  percent  on  American  loans. 
Some  Members  of  the  House  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  fix  an  Interest  rate  in 
the  education  bill  the  other  day  of — I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dbk- 
wnvsKil,  What  was  the  Interest  rate  In 
the  education  legislation  the  other  day? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  one-fourth  of  1  percent 
greater  than  the  present  cost  of  financ- 
ing our  debt  In  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Which  is  3'^  or  4  per- 
cent these  days — mostly  4  percent. 
And,  yet  you  do  not  want  to  put  even  a 
paltry  2  percent  on  the  millions  which 
you  are  dishing  out  with  the  greatest  of 
abandon  to  these  countries  in  40-  and 
50-year  loans.  Incidentally,  on  these 
loans,  the  first  10  years  is  a  grace  period 
during  which  nothing  Is  paid,  neither  on 
the  principal  nor  Interest.  I  ask  any- 
one to  correct  me  If  I  am  wrong.  There 
Is  a  three-quarters  of  1  percent  carrying 
charge  but  no  payment  on  the  principal 
and  interest  in  the  first  10  years.  The 
second  10  years,  on  a  50-year  loan,  the 
carrying  charge  and  a  1  percent  repay- 
ment on  the  principal.  In  the  last  30 
years  there  is  an  annual  3-percent  pay- 
ment on  the  principal.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  50-year  loan  is  there  one 
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stinking  penny  of  Interest  paid.  Only 
a  three-quarters  of  1  percent  carrying 
charge.    That  Is  all. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  now  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  do  not  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

You  say  these  soft  loans  will  be  re- 
paid. How  in  the  world  do  you  know 
whether  this  money  is  going  to  be  repaid 
at  all  on  the  40-  and  50-year  loans  which 
have  been  made  in  the  last  few  years? 
The  only  person  who  is  going  to  know — 
I  hope  to  be  around  here — but  the  only 
persons  who  are  going  to  know  whether 
they  are  paid  or  not  will  be  those  who  are 
alive  40  or  50  years  from  now.  But  you 
and  I  know  they  are  not  going  to  be  re- 
paid, these  soft  loans  that  are  being 
dished  out  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  least  we  can  do  is 
put  a  floor  under  them  of  2  percent.  It 
should  be  S^i  percent  or  4  percent.  But 
there  ought  to  be  a  minimum  of  3Vi 
percent.  Let  us  put  this  2-percent  floor 
under  these  loans  and  then  come  back 
next  year  and  raise  it  to  3  ^2  percent  or 
4  percent  and  take  it  right  on  up  to  what 
the  taxpayers  pay  for  money  borrowed 
by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  only  thing 
to  do. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  not  get  so 
worked  up  if  I  were  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Why  not? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Because  I  remem- 
ber when  the  gentleman  was  on  the  floor 
here  talking  against  giveaways,  we  were 
hearing  "You  are  giving  away  this  and 
you  are  giving  away  that."  It  seems  as 
though  the  gentleman  is  never  satisfied. 
We  have  stopped  giving  away.  We  are 
now  lending.  I  think  that  the  gentleman 
ousht  to  be  satisfied.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  gentleman  wants  to  be  known  as  a 
Shy  lock. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
money  is  being  lent  to  impoverished  and 
to  underdeveloped  countries.  These 
people  have  not  got  the  Interest  to  pay 
and  I  believe  three -fourths  of  1  percent  Is 
ample  in  the  circumstances.  It  is  tough 
enough  for  them  to  get  the  money  with 
which  they  can  purchase  food.  The  fact 
is  that  the  money  Is  going  to  be  returned 
if  not  today  then  next  year  or  the  year 
after.  But  there  Is  an  obligation.  These 
people  signed  an  agreement  that  they  will 
return  this  money.  I  think  the  entire 
purpose  of  the  legislation  would  be  de- 
feated, as  has  been  stated  earlier  by  the 
Rcntleman  from  Ohio,  if  we  take  the 
position  that  we  are  going  to  Insist  on  a 
greater  rate  of  interest  together  with 
principal. 

This  is  a  very  unfair  amendment,  and 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  adverse  to 
saving  money  in  this  bill,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  am  going  to  give  the  Mem- 
bers an  opportunity  to  reduce  this  au- 
thorization by  several  hundred  million 
dollars.  But  this  particular  provision 
which,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  proponents,  would  Involve  some  $13 


to  $15  million,  misses  the  entire  point 
of  the  bill.  The  purpose  of  this  program 
is  to  advance  the  national  interest  and 
security  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  not  to  make  money. 

It  seems  to  me  if  there  is  an  Admin- 
istrator of  AID  who  extends  a  loan  on  the 
basis  of  any  other  consideration  there  is 
a  constitutional  proceeding  which  can 
be  instituted  in  this  body  to  correct  the 
situation. 

It  has  been  stated  here  that  these  loans 
are  not  in  fact  loans.  I  believe  that  they 
will  be  repaid.  But  if  we  destroy  the 
loan  provision  in  this  act,  and  I  fear 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  would  have  that 
effect,  we  will  necessarily  have  to  rely  to 
a  far  greater  extent  on  development 
grants,  and  there  is  considerable  senti- 
ment in  this  body  against  the  modest 
grant  program  that  now  exists  in  the 
bin. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DerwinskiI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
being  in  doubt,  the  Committee  divided, 
and  there  were — ayes  113,  noes  123. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Thiers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Derwinski 
and  Mr.  Momagan. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
167,  noes  143. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMEKSICENT    OTTEKED    BT    MR.    PELLT 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pellt  :  On  page 
5,  immediately  after  line  4,  insert  tbe  fol- 
lowing : 

"Sbc.  104.  Section  203  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  fiscal  provisions  concerning  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  Is  hereby  repealed." 

And  renumber  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
part  1,  Chapter  2:  Development  Assist- 
ance, section  203,  reads  as  follows: 

Fiscal  provisions:  All  receipts  from  loans 
made  imder  and  in  accordance  with  this  title 
shall  be  available  for  use  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Such  receipts  and  other  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  for  use  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

What  this  section  203  does  is  authorize 
reloanlng  of  fimds  without  reappropria- 
tlon.  It  is  one  of  the  devices  known  as 
back-door  spending. 

Assume,  if  you  will,  that  out  of  prop- 
erly appropriated  funds  a  40-year  devel- 
opment loan  Is  made  and  repayments  of 
principal  and  interest  in  due  course  are 
received.  Under  authority  of  section  203 
these  payments  as  received  can  be  re- 
loaned.  Thus,  we  have  an  endless 
authority.  Thirty  years  from  now  the 
Agency  could  be  loaning  for  40  years 
more  and  so  on  ad  Inflnitimri.  No  aimual 
revaluation  and  justification  would  be 
required  before  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations.   My  amendment  would  re- 


quire   the    usual    appropriation    before 
receipts  could  be  reloaned. 

I  urge  support  of  my  amendment. 
Let  us  get  this  program  on  a  fiscally  and 
coristitutionally  sound  basis. 

Mr.  FAKBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

A  moment  ago  we  heard  the  story  that 
the  loans  that  we  have  been  making  are 
not  going  to  be  returned.  You  heard 
the  statement  made  in  the  form  of  a 
complaint  that  these  are  grants.  Well. 
if  they  are  grants,  what  are  you  worried 
about?  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are 
loans  of  40  or  50  years'  duration,  we  will 
not  be  here  to  worry  about  whether  they 
are  being  loaned  again.  At  least  I  will 
not.     I  do  not  expect  to,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.     Surely. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  some  children 
and  grandchildren  who  would  be  inter- 
ested in  what  you  do  here  today. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Well,  I  am  certain 
that  their  hearts  would  not  be  quite  so 
steely  that  they  would  refuse  to  aid  the 
poor,  the  underprivileged  children  in  un- 
derdeveloped countries  that  are  unable  to 
get  food,  milk,  clothing,  and  housing,  and 
that  is  the  purpose  and  the  basis  for  this 
entire  legislation.  What  are  you  going 
to  do?  Do  you  want  to  destroy  the  legis- 
lation altogether?  If  that  is  your  pur- 
pose, there  is  nothing  for  me  to  say.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  intend  that  this 
program  shall  have  any  effect,  if  you 
intend  that  this  program  shall  say  to  the 
p>eople  of  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world  that  we  want  to  come  to  their 
assistance  and  that  we  will  do  so  and 
we  will  not  try  to  scuttle  the  bill  as  we 
are  doing  here,  then  this  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  remind  our 
colleagues  that  this  section  was  written 
into  the  law  in  1957.  The  outstanding 
advocate  of  this  provision  was  our  former 
colleague  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Vorys.  The 
very  purpose  of  this  amendment  was  to 
encourage  development  loans  in  place  of 
grants.  It  was  at  that  point  that  we  de- 
parted from  the  policy  which  emphasized 
grants  and  went  to  a  policy  emphasizing 
loans.  If  we  now  follow  the  suggestion 
contained  in  the  proposed  amendment 
that  this  section  be  repealed,  we  will  in 
fact  undercut  the  very  program  we  ini- 
tiated in  order  to  get  away  from  grants 
and  in  order  to  make  this  program  a 
sound  program  of  foreign  aid. 

The  question  was  raised  that  in  order 
to  improve  supervision,  the  funds  for  de- 
velopment loans  ought  to  be  authorized 
and  appropriated  annually.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  Congress  can  and  does 
indeed  conduct  reviews.  Impose  restric- 
tions, and  give  directions  to  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  every  year.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  always  considers  the 
repayments  coming  into  the  fund  when 
new  appropriations  are  made.  There- 
fore, the  Congress  does  not  presently  lack 
control  over  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  page  210  of  the  hearings  held  on 
this  legislation  before  the  Committee  on 
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Foreign  Affairs  which  contalna  a  chart 
listlnc  past  and  projected  loan  repay- 
ments. Tbe  amounts  lifted  are  Impres- 
siye.  ninds  provided  for  development 
loans  are  being  repaid  and  will  continue 
to  be  repaid  with  interest.  The  repay- 
ments will  be  made  available  for  future 
lending  as  development  loans  and  will 
encourage  other  countries  to  follow  this 
type  of  pro^»dure.  This  program  will  en- 
courage greater  reliance  on  sound  meth- 
ods of  flnanctng  economic  development. 
and  wider  participation  in  this  task  by 
other  free  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated  because,  if  adopted,  it 
will  undermine  the  development  loan 
program.    

Mr.  PASCEXjL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  is  all  right 
to  walk  up  the  hill,  then  walk  down  the 
hill  and  then  attempt  to  wsilk  back  up 
the  hill  again.  This  amendment  simply 
seeks  to  undo  In  a  very  short  time  what 
it  took  a  Tery  long  time  to  write  Into  this 
law.  I  would  trust  that  whatever  voting 
cohesion  eidsts  on  the  Republican  side 
with  respect  to  the  other  amendments 
will  not  be  i4>plled  to  this  one  and  some 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  back- 
ground and  the  history  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund. 

We  struggled  very  hard  in  the  com- 
mittee and  under  two  administrations  to 
strengthen  the  administration  of  the 
program.  One  of  the  strongest  criti- 
cisms directed  against  the  program  be- 
fore this  proTlslon  was  written  into  law 
and  before  we  had  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  was  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  We  could  not  do 
long-range  planning  with  funding  on  an 
annual  basis;  therefore  it  became  very 
wasteful  and  inefncient.  and  it  was 
recommended  that  long-term  funding  be 
authorized. 

For  whatever  It  Is  worth,  that  Is.  if  eflfl- 
ciency  and  the  elimination  of  waste 
means  anything,  an  effort  was  made  to 
write  Into  law  those  recommendations  of 
the  Comptroller  General  and  those  oth- 
ers who  had  reviewed  the  administration 
of  the  foreign  aid  program,  along  two 
counts.  One  was  to  change  the  empha- 
sis from  grants  to  loans  and  to  set  up  a 
development  loan  program,  to  encourage 
in  every  way  possible  the  development  in 
the  underdeveloped  nations  of  a  feeling 
of  responsibility  and  to  create  the  idea 
of  a  loan,  even  If  in  name  only. 

The  otiier  was  to  provide  for  long- 
range  planning  and  funding  of  this  pro- 
gram, in  order  to  achieve  this  sense  of 
responsibility  In  the  recipient  nations,  in 
order  to  get  away  from  the  idea  of  grants. 
Admittedly,  this  cannot  be  done  over- 
night, and  it  will  not  be  done  overnight; 
it  may  take  a  long  time,  such  as  30.  40. 
or  50  years.  I  do  not  know,  but  as  long 
as  the  fight  with  communism  exists,  as 
long  as  the  challenge  of  the  developing 
nations  exists,  as  long  as  the  problem  is 
here,  so  long  will  we  have  to  face  it.  But 
we  are  not  going  to  do  it  by  fast 
semantics 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  idea  of  a  revolving 
fund  for  long-term  planning  has  a  sound 
basis  in  economics;  it  has  a  sound  basis 


in  accounting;  it  has  a  sound  basis  for 
proper  administration  of  this  type 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  members  of  the 
committee  want  to  go  back  down  the  hill 
again — and  that  is  what  this  amendment 
does — to  the  annual  authorization  and 
appropriation  in  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  they  are  giving  rise  to  all  of  the 
arguments  and  criticisms  which  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, this  administration,  your 
conunittee.  and  this  House  by  previous 
votes  have  tried  to  correct  by  writing 
these  ftscal  provi.sions  into  law. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  just  make  this  state- 
ment so  we  can  have  it  clear  as  to  the 
course  and  direction  of  our  vote.  I 
would  hope  that  havinn  had  this  lony 
struggle  to  change  from  grants  to  loan.s. 
having  had  this  long  struggle  to  put 
long-range  planning  into  the  program 
and  to  have  a  Development  Loan  Fund 
into  which  we  could  get  dollar  repay- 
ments; by  which  we  could  achieve  some 
sense  of  responsibility:  by  which  we 
could  have  some  efficiency  and  economy ; 
that  we  would  not  now  in  5  minutes  turn 
around  and  go  back  down  the  hill  some 
10  years  in  the  program. 

I  tnist  that  this  committee  will  defeat 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ju.st  take  these  few 
moments  to  congratulate  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  applauded  so  vociferously 
at  the  passage  of  the  last  amendment, 
because  we  are  creating  a  new  image  to 
the  people  of  the  world.  It  is  no  longer 
the  image  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  Idealistic,  as  the  fighter  agaln.st 
communism  and  aganist  tyranny.  It  is 
no  longer  the  picture  of  a  nation  that 
cares  about  the  defeated  and  the  dis- 
possessed, the  sick  and  the  hungry  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  new  image.  It  is  not 
the  image  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  the  image  of  the  "Friendly 
Loan  Co."  It  is  an  image  of  a  company 
that  says  to  the  people  of  the  world. 
We  will  help  you  fight  tyranny  at  3 
percent  on  the  barrelhead." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  &  sorry  day 
for  the  democracies  in  this  world  when 
the  United  States  has  this  kind  of  an 
image  created  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  UNDSAY  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  had  not  intended  to  speak  this  after- 
noon on  this  section  of  the  bill,  and  I 
shall  not  speak  for  the  full  5  minutes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  those  men- 
tioned earlier,  who  testified  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  2  solid 
hours  on  the  subject  of  the  relation  be- 
tween private  enterprise  and  foreign  aid, 
and  can  claim  some  credit  for  the  lan- 
guage that  is  now  in  the  bill  on  page  4 
which  requires  that  the  AID  Adminis- 
trator turn  to  the  private  sector  to  dis- 
cover whether  or  not  a  development  loan 
can  be  made  privately  before  the  Govern- 
ment undertakes  to  make  it  This  is  im- 
portant language.  It  is  intended  to  gear 
in  the  private  system  more  systematically 
than  in  the  past.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  very  capable  t;entlenian  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr    Morse)   for  his  ac- 


complishment in  steering  this  amend- 
ment through  the  committee  and  to 
thaiik  him  for  it. 

To  say,  however,  that  this  program  has 
to  be  eventually  phased  Into  the  private 
sector  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  the  development  loan  program  be 
literally  scuttled.  If  the  development 
loan  program  has  any  merit  to  it  at  all 
It  should  not  be  chipped  to  death  by  the.se 
amendments. 

I  have  always  supported  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Pelly]  during  the  last  2  years  on 
the  .subject  of  back-door  spending,  but 
I  do  not  think  hLs  well  intended  effort 
has  a  place  here.  When  this  amendment 
IS  combined  with  the  amendment  that 
was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  Adair)  and  carried,  under 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  no  develop- 
ment loan  could  be  granted  for  a  small 
.school  building  in  Guinea,  to  name  one 
example,  plus  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Der- 
wrasKil  and  carried — and  I  might  add 
that  the  2-percent  amendment  by  Itself 
probably  is  not  devastating — and  you 
have  In  the  total  combination  a  ham- 
stringing that  can  end  the  usefulnes.s  of 
the  program 

Several  days  ago  I  participated  in  spe- 
cial orders  on  the  floor.  I  said  I  agreed 
with  the  Clay  Committee  report,  but  as 
a  matter  of  tactics  I  wondered  if  the  ad- 
ministration was  so  smart  in  adopting  it 
a.s  their  own  as  fast  as  they  did— in 
about  12  hours.  They  should  have 
known  this  would  whet  a  few  appetites. 

I  as  a  Member  on  the  minority  side, 
not  a  member  of  the  committee,  would 
like  to  take  these  few  minutes  in  order 
to  support  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber and  other  minority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  who  have 
worked  with  the  majority  members  in 
order  to  slice  this  bill  down,  but  not  to 
kill  it.  They  have  Insisted  on  selectivity 
in  its  application,  on  loans  rather  than 
grants,  on  tightening  it  up  and  phasing 
parts  of  It  out.  They  have  cut  it  down, 
substantially.  We  are  making  a  sham- 
bles here  of  this  bill  with  the  result  that 
the  entire  development  loan  section  will 
be  placed  in  jeopardy 

I  wish  that  more  Members  had  been 
on  the  floor  yesterday  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse] 
.spoke.  He  addressed  his  remarks  to  the 
job  the  committee  has  done  to  better 
the  program,  to  cut  it,  narrow  it,  define 
its  points  and  improve  its  administra- 
tion. He  and  some  others,  like  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  I  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton  1, 
have  done  a  constructive  job  and  should 
be  supported. 

Mr.  ADAIR  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  under  the  amend- 
ment I  proposed  and  which  the  com- 
mittee adopted  it  would  be  possible  to 
build  that  school  in  Guinea  of  which  the 
gentleman  spoke.  The  other  50  percent 
of  the  loan  fund  would  be  available  for 
that. 
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Mr.  LINDSAY.  Yes.  I  understand 
that,  but  50  percent  would  not  be. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  it  Is 
important  to  stand  by  the  committee 
which  has  cut  this  measure  down  as  far 
as  it  should  be  cut  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings. 

Mr.   Mcdowell.    Mr.   Chairman,  I 
B  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  discussing  this  pro- 
pram  yesterday  with  my  delightful 
friend  and  colleague  and  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Adair),  we  spoke  about  proposed 
amendments  to  this  foreign  aid  bill,  and 
he  assured  me  that  the  amendments  in 
his  opinion  were  designed  to  perfect  the 
legislation.  I  knew  at  the  time  that  he 
was  not  for  the  foreign  aid  bill,  but  I  was 
willing  to  accept  at  that  point  his  evalu- 
ation of  the  amendments  that  were  to 
iae  presented  today  as  being  perfecting 
amendments.  With  the  last  amend- 
ment that  was  adopted,  you  do  not  per- 
fect foreign  aid.  You  guarantee  its 
failure. 

We  paved  the  way  to  defeat  foreign 
aid.  whether  by  votes  on  this  floor  or  by 
the  judgment  of  world  opinion  upon  the 
actions  of  this  Congress.  I  cannot 
really  believe  that  is  the  objective  of 
those  who  are  voting  for  and  supporting 
these  vicious  amendments.  Your  actions 
have  invited  the  Communist  press  to 
headline  the  passage  of  this  and  the  last 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  as  the 
'Uncle  Midas"  amendments.  I  cannot 
really  believe  that  all  of  those  who  are 
now  voting  for  these  amendments,  which 
liave  no  other  end  result  than  to  Insure 
the  failure  of  this  legislation  from  now 
on,  have  that  as  their  real  objective.  I 
care  not  whether  they  vote  for  or  against 
this  legislation,  let  it  have  a  chance  to  be 
effective.  Either  that  or  let  us  now  cast 
it  aside  and  see  If  those  who  are  so 
violently  opposed  to  foreign  aid  as  we 
know  it  today,  and  which  is  docimiented 
in  this  bill  as  It  came  from  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  have  any  alternative. 
They  have  not  presented  any  such  alter- 
native here  on  the  floor  in  any  of  the 
arguments  we  have  heard  so  far,  no 
single  alternative  except  to  discontinue 
foreign  aid  as  such. 

I,  for  one,  shall  watch  the  flnal  roll- 
call  to  see  who  Is  sincere  in  his  desire 
to  support  foreign  aid  and  foreign  policy 
under  the  Kennedy  administration  by 
the  adoption  of  these  so-called  "per- 
fectiiig"  amendments. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
.strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  In  response  to  what  has 
ju.st  been  said  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
tjcntlcman  from  Indiana  was  offered  in 
sood  faith,  and  it  was  offered  In  the  be- 
lief that  it  is  a  strengthening,  perfecting. 
and  improving  amendment.  As  I  said 
when  I  offered  the  amendment.  I  believe 
It  makes  the  bill  a  better  one.  The  gen- 
tleman is  entitled  to  his  opinion,  as  is 
everyone  In  this  House,  but  as  for  me,  I 
take  the  point  of  view  that  when  amend- 
ments are  offered  they  are  offered  in 
Good  faith,  whether  by  myself  or  any 
other  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr   MORGAN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
HI  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


lalrman,  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  floor  manager  of  this  bill  in 
1958,  1959,  1960,  1961,  1962,  and  1963. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  go  down  to  the 
White  House  many  times  during  the  last 
administration  In  behalf  of  the  foreign 
aid  bin.  I  devoted  all  my  energy  to  the 
fight  for  foreign  aid  because  I  believe  it 
is  part  and  parcel  of  our  security 
program.  I  held  faith  with  then  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  I  was  convoyed  down 
to  the  White  House  many  times  and  tak- 
en In  the  back  door  to  meet  with  the 
President  in  behalf  of  foreign  aid.  I 
know  \i(m  strongly  President  Elsenhower 
felt  aboiiO^is  program. 

I  can  see  developing  here  today  in  this 
debate  Just  a  tinge  of  politics.  I  know 
President  Elsenhower  believes  in  this 
program.  He  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
In  1957.  This  Is  not  back-door  spending ; 
this  iB  a  revolving  fund. 

We  are  losing  sight  of  the  real  reason 
for  foreign  aid.  It  Is  part  and  parcel  of 
our  own  security.  Nobody  ever  fought 
harder  for  this  revolving  fund  than  the 
great  John  Vorya.  of  Ohio,  who  served 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  tfx  a 
good  many  years.  He  fought  for  this 
principle. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  The 
gentleman  never  said  truer  words.  He 
would  say  that  If  he  were  here  today. 
If  he  were  here  we  would  do  differently. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  he  were  here,  he 
would  fight  his  very  heart  out  for  this 
principle. 

Some  new  Members  have  come  along 
since  John  Vorys  left  this  House,  but 
those  who  were  here  know  that  he  under- 
stood and  supported  the  principle  of  the 
revolving  fund  for  foreign  aid.  I  do  not 
want  the  gentleman  from  Washington  to 
be  misled.  The  figure  I  read  of  $387 
million  repayment,  includes  Marshall 
plan  loans — not  Just  development  loan 
funds.  Including  all  the  Marshall  plan 
loans  the  repayment  this  year  Is  $387 
million.  This  amendment  does  not  touch 
the  Marshall  plan  loans.  Next  year  we 
expect  a  repayment  of  only  $36  million 
in  this  revolving  fund  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964.  You  are  not  saving  a  large  amount 
of  money.  For  what  we  are  getting  over- 
seas In  our  fight  against  international 
communism,  this  does  not  cost  much. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Judd,  also 
fought  his  heart  out? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     He  certainly  did. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  he  went  right  down 
the  drain  with  the  help  of  the  President. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do  not  think  he 
went  down  the  drain  with  the  help  of 
the  President — he  was  defeated  by  the 
vote  of  his  constituents.  Nobody  has 
more  affection  and  respect  for  Dr.  Judd 
than  I  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  well  aware  of  that. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield  further,  Mr. 
Chairman? 


Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Vorys,  when  he  was  here, 
the  national  debt  was  somewhere  around 
$286  billion  and  we  did  not  have  any  Im- 
balance In  our  trade  and  the  outflow  of 
gold  the  way  we  have  today. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Oh.  yes.  we  did;  we 
have  had  an  outflow  of  gold  nearly  every 
year  since  1949. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  the  way  it  is  today, 
because  today  the  gold  reserves  are  at 
the  lowest  point  since  1939. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  talking  about 
the  outflow  of  gold. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  know  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  would  not 
want  to  leave  the  Impression  that  there 
was  any  political  tinge  to  this  amend- 
ment I  put  in.  I  have  beoi  fighting  for 
the  principle  of  the  appropriation  process 
for  years.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania may  have  been  referring  to 
same  other  amendment,  but  I  would  like 
him  to  clear  the  record  on  that  point. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
admiration  for  the  gentleman.  I  know 
in  1961.  when  the  Treasury  borrowing 
authority  was  sought  to  finance  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  be  was  one  of  the 
strongest  fighters  against  it.  I  give  him 
credit.  He  fought  for  his  principles.  But 
I  cannot  consider  that  this  revolving  fund 
Is  the  same  thing  as  Treasury  borrowing. 
This  is  a  revolving  fund  and  it  Is  not 
Treasury  borrowing. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  like  to  say  there 
are  four  devices  we  commonly  call  back- 
door spending.  This  happens  to  be  one 
of  them.  But  I  did  not  want  the  record 
to  indicate  in  any  way  that  there  was 
any  partisanship  In  my  attitude  In  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  Just  want  to  say.  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  always 
considers  anticipated  repayments  when 
they  make  their  appropriations  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  This  Income 
Is  always  taken  Into  consideration.  This 
Is  not  a  fund  that  Just  lies  there  until 
the  Executive  reaches  into  it  and  lends 
it  out.  These  repayments  have  always 
been  taken  Into  consideration  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  am  sure 
everybody  In  this  HoiLse  knows  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana 
who  heads  that  subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  foreign  aid. 
You  can  be  sure  he  knows  every  dime 
that  Is  In  this  revolving  fund  and  takes 
it  into  consideration  when  he  makes  an 
appropriation  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund. 

Please  give  careful  consideration  to 
this  vote.  This  Involves  a  fundamental 
Issue.  We  are  fighting  against  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  we  have  ever  faced  in 
our  history. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 

move  to  strike  out  the  last  three  words. 

Mr.    Chairman,   without   In  any  way 

discussing   the   other   two   amendments 
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thtX  hATe  been  adopted  and  addressing 
myself  solely  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment, It  la  my  Arm  conviction  that  If 
this  amendment  Is  adopted,  it  will 
seriously  Impair  the  Development  Loan 
Pund. 

As  I  view  the  world  of  today,  not  only 
we  ourselves  but  future  generations  are 
Involved.  I  think  everyone  knows  of  my 
strong  eonrletlans.  going  back  to  1934. 
in  an  appreciation  of  the  evil  mind  and 
Intent  of  the  Communists  and  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  always  stood  for 
strength.  If  I  am  going  to  err  In  Judg- 
ment as  a  legislator  on  the  question  of 
strength  or  weakness,  everyone  knows 
that  I  prefer  to  err  on  the  side  of 
strength.  I  feel  that  the  only  thing  the 
OomnKmlsU  reapect  is  what  they  fear, 
and  that  la  military  strength  and  power 
on  our  psLTt  greater  than  they  possess 
themartres.  I  feel  that  the  only  level 
upon  wtil^  we  can  deal  with  them  is  on 
the  baala  of  self-preservation,  because 
communlaa  has  no  moral  origin  and. 
having  no  moral  origin.  It  has  no  level 
of  IdeaUan.  However,  Communists  can- 
not deny  that  the  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion appllea  to  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  the  aame  as  It  applies  to  the  people 
of  any  other  country,  or  the  people  of 
our  own  oountry.  Military  strength  I 
have  always  stood  for.  but  In  a  sense  it  Is 
negative.  Foreign  assistance  to  me  has 
been  the  alBrmatlve  side  of  democracy  in 
this  great  battle  in  this  trying  period  of 
world  history.  We  know  that  there  are 
tensions  In  the  Communist  orbit.  To 
what  extant  we  cannot  fath(»n  now. 
Time  paaaea  and  history  is  being  made, 
being  made  as  we  are  now  deliberating 
this  particular  bill.  We  know  there  is 
tension  within  the  Communist  oriblt.  It 
is  our  Job  to  explore,  to  probe,  and  to 
capitalize  on  those  tensions  In  the  na- 
tlorud  Interest  not  only  of  our  own  coun- 
try but  of  all  the  countries  and  peoples 
who  want  to  be  free  under  their  own 
law. 

Coming  to  this  particular  amend- 
ment, this  particular  provision  was  en- 
acted into  law  under  former  President 
Eisenhower.  Are  we  going  to  deny  to 
President  Kennedy  what  we  gave  to 
President  Elsenhower?  I  am  not.  Oth- 
ers might;  I  am  not.  We  E>emocrat5 
loyally  supported  It  only  a  few  years 
ago.  I  am  not  going  to  say  politics,  but 
I  see  the  n>te  and  I  see  the  transforma- 
tion within  a  few  years.  The  question 
enters  my  mind  as  to  whether,  if  there 
were  a  Republican  In  the  White  House, 
would  we  see  the  vast  number  of  Repub- 
licans voting  here  as  they  have?  It  is 
a  fair  obserratlon.  I  do  not  like  to  talk 
about  a  Republican  or  a  I>emocrat  in  the 
White  House,  but  when  there  is  a  Presi- 
dent In  the  White  House  who  is  either 
a  Republican  or  a  Democrat,  he  is  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  to  me,  and 
I  think  yoa  all  get  the  importance  of 
that  observation.  When  there  was  a 
President  In  the  White  House  who  was 
a  Republican,  we  on  the  Democratic  side 
as  Members  of  Congress  loyally  sup- 
ported this  particular  program. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  the  other 
two  amendments,  and  I  do  not  think 
ariyone's  motives  should  be  Impugned, 
and  nobody  is  Impugning  them.     I  re- 


spect all  of  my  colleagues,  even  when  I 
am  In  disagreement  with  them.  I  give 
them  credit,  as  I  hope  they  give  me 
credit,  for  purity  of  mind  and  cleanliness 
of  motive.  However,  this  amendment  Is 
not  direct  Treasury  financing  or.  as  oth- 
ers call  it.  back-door  spending.  This  in- 
volves a  revolvmg  fund,  and  we  have 
tens  of  revolving  funds  in  other  agencies 
of  the  Government.  So.  I  respectfully 
submit  that  this  particular  amendment 
will  seriously  impair  a  worthy  program 
Initiated  under  a  President  who  was  a 
Republican.  The  provision  to  which  the 
amendment  is  offered  certainly  should 
be  continued  under  a  E>emocrat.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  that  I  must 
follow  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House  in  discussing  this  amendment. 
I  would  not  presume  to  do  that  under 
ordinary  c  ire  urns  t«mces.  but  I  have  been 
trying  for  some  time  to  get  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  word  or  two  about  this 
amendment.  I  want  to  put  my  2  cents' 
worth  in  and  then  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 

I  do  not  think  the  argument  that  since 
this  provision  was  put  into  the  bill  under 
a  former  President  and  therefore  should 
stay  in  now  Is  a  sound  one.  If  you  want 
to  put  it  on  that  basis,  then  it  could  be 
argued  that  we  allowed  the  former  ad- 
ministration about  3  years  with  this  pro- 
vision and  we  have  permitted  the  present 
administration  to  go  along  with  It  for 
about  the  same  period  of  time.  But  just 
because  it  was  enacted  under  a  previous 
administration  Is  no  argument  in  favor 
of  continuing  It  in  perpetuity  if  It  is 
wrong.  Let  us  vote  on  this  amendment 
on  the  basis  of  whether  it  is  a  good 
smiendment.  whether  it  is  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  what  po- 
litical party  will  benefit,  or  on  the  basis 
of  who  supported  it  2  or  3  years  ago.  or 
who  recommended  it  or  who  was  in  the 
White  House  when  it  was  enacted  Into 
law  originally. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
amendment,  because  I  think  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  not 
abdicate  its  responsibility  to  determine 
how  money  should  be  spent  to  any  Pres- 
ident, regardless  of  which  party  he  rep- 
resents. The  Constitution  charges  Con- 
gress with  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining what  money  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  not  damage  this  program  one 
lota  to  have  Congress  reserve  to  itself  the 
right  to  determine  what  part  of  the  loan 
repayments  will  be  reapproprlated  from 
year  to  year.  You  may  say  it  is  not 
back-door  spending,  you  may  call  it  a 
revolving  fund.  I  call  it  giving  the  exec- 
utive a  blank  check;  and  and  I  am  tired 
of  voting  blank  checks  to  any  executive 
agency  of  this  Government. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  consider  the  little 
demonstration  a  tribute,  because  frankly 
I  will  say  to  you  that  on  many  occasions 
there  is  no  more  political  fellow  in  the 
House,  or  one  who  enjoys  being  political, 
than  myself,  unless  from  what  I  read  in 
the  papers  it  is  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana     .Mr    Hallecki       I  enjoy  a  good 


political  fight.  I  would  not  deny  It.  But 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  under  the  8 
year*  of  the  Eisenhower  administration  I 
was  down  in  the  well  of  the  House  every 
year  for  8  years  defending  this  bill  from 
amendments  that  I  thought  would  de- 
stroy its  effectiveness.  It  is  one  thing  to 
be  political  on  something  that  does  not 
matter  and  it  is  another  thing  to  be 
political  on  something  that  affects  the 
security  of  the  country.  I  want  to  say 
about  my  friend  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Adam),  who  is  the  ranking  member  on 
my  subcommittee,  that  I  believe  I  have 
not  a  better  friend  in  Congress  than  he. 
I  respect  him  and  he  can  testify  himself 
on  matters  before  the  subcommittee  we 
work  until  we  have  a  meeting  of  minds. 

Every  bill  that  I  have  brought  from 
that  subcommittee  to  the  full  committee 
has  come  out  unanimously.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair  I, 
has  the  best  of  Intentions  in  the  world  in 
offering  his  amendment.  I  did  not  sup- 
port it.  If  it  applied  to  selected  coun- 
tries. I  would  have  been  down  here 
fighting  for  it.  But  I  think  even  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  will  admit  that 
in  the  case  of  some  countries  in  Latin 
America  it  may  force  us  either  to  only 
make  50  percent  as  many  loans  as  we 
would  have,  or  make  the  loans  to  the 
very  people  who  are  now  funneling  the 
money  out  of  Latin  America  Into  Swiss 
banks.  The  gentleman  does  not  intend 
that.  His  intentions  are  not  that  at  all. 
But  we  do  not  have  any  selectivity  under 
that  amendment.  That  is  why  I  opposed 
it.  not  t)ecause  I  thought  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  with  the  gentleman's  mo- 
tives, because  he  wants  to  get  at  the  same 
thing  at  which  I  want  to  get,  and  that  is 
to  put  as  much  money  Into  the  private 
business  sector  as  we  can.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  got  to  trust  the  ad- 
ministrator. If  you  do  not  trust  the  one 
who  Ls  there  now,  and  may  I  say  I  do.  it 
seems  to  me  we  ought  to  get  one  we  can 
trust. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  went  along  with  the 
various  administrators  in  the  other  ad- 
ministration. What  about  this  present 
amendment?  Talk  about  back-door 
.spending.  There  is  $36  million  involved. 
As  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Morgan],  has  said 
there  is  a  revolving  fund  and  presum- 
ably and  if  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  and  I  think  I  do.  presumably 
he  will  deduct  $36  million  in  appropria- 
tions in  order  to  take  care  of  the  $36  mil- 
lion that  is  coming  in.  and  I  think  he 
should,  frankly,  if  he  thinks  that  is  the 
amount  they  ought  to  have. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  we  doing 
here  this  afternoon?  Are  we  making  a 
fight  because  it  is  a  lot  of  political  fun 
on  every  amendment,  or  are  we  going 
to  try  to  write  a  bill  that  once  it  becomes 
law  it  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  of  America? 

I  .supp>ose.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  good 
many  of  the  Members  on  my  left  think 
that  if  their  champion — and  I  am  now 
looking  at  my  friend  who  represents  the 
congressional  district  next  to  the  one 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
from  Ohio — if  your  champion  I  Mr 
GoLDWATER  I  is  elected  there  will  not  be 
any  foreign  aid.  I  have  news  for  you. 
There  will  be  and  you  will  be  in  here 
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asking  for  It,  or  you  will  be  hiding  out 
so  he  does  not  know  about  It,  If  you  do 
not  vote  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  goitleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  PkxyI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Pklly  and 
Mr.  McDowell. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  156.  noes 
169. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  restimed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Rahts,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amendM, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON    IMMIGRA- 
TION AND  NATIONALITY  POLICY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  401  (a) ,  Public  Law  414, 
82d  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Policy  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Chclf] 
to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


REQUEST  FOR  HOUR  OP  MEETING 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today.  It  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  think  I 
am  going  to  object  to  this  request  on  the 
ground  that  a  number  of  committees 
including  one  of  mine  have  some  hear- 
ings that  are  going  on  tomorrow.  I  be- 
lieve Members  have  been  going  on  the 
assumption  that  we  were  going  to  take 
3  days  to  consider  this  bill.  We  have 
been  adjourning  many  days  here  and 
losing  time,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  we  cannot  come  in  at  the  regular 
time  tomorrow.  So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  coming  In  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.    Objection  is  heard. 


ETHICAL  CONDUCT  IN  HIGH 
OFFICE 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Au- 
gust 7  issue  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  there  appeared  an  editorial  by 
Richard  Wilson  entitled  "Ethical  Con- 
duct In  High  Office."  This  portrays 
clearly  the  question  surrounding  Secre- 
tary of  Navy  Korth's  personal  involve- 
ment in  the  TFX  contract  award,  the 
question  of  whethe.  a  person  who  is  in- 
volved in  any  way  with  a  firm  negotiat- 
ing for  Government  business  should 
place  themselves  in  a  position  which 
"tempts  dishonor." 

The  strength  of  a  democracy  such  as 
ours  rests  in  no  small  part  in  the  confi- 
dence with  which  the  public  views  its 
appointed  public  officials.  Such  officials 
are  not  subject  to  removal  by  vote  of 
the  electorate.  For  this  reason  it  is 
particularly  incimibent  upon  these  men 
and  women  to  avoid  any  situation  which 
might  in  any  way  cast  doubt  on  the  con- 
duct of  his  office. 

We.  the  citizens,  believe  in  our  Ameri- 
can democracy.  Such  faith  must  and 
will  be  Justified.  For  this  reason  above 
all  others  Secretary  Korth  owes  the 
American  people  an  unqualified  pledge, 
a  pledge  that  a  situation  such  as  the 
one  which  arose  over  his  involvement  in 
the  TFX  contract  will  not  repeat  itself. 

I  commend  the  following  article  to 
your  attention : 

Ethical  Condtjct  in  High  Office 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

The  level  of  indignation  on  the  ethical 
standards  of  high  officials  seems  to  fluctuate 
from  one  presidential  administration  to  an- 
other. 

This  particular  comment  has  only  to  do 
with  how  the  conduct  of  public  officials  Is 
viewed  and  reported,  not  with  the  substance 
of  an  offlcial's  ethical  conduct. 

But  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  strange  con- 
trast that  there  was  so  much  public  and 
press  indignation  over  the  conduct  of 
Adolphe  H.  Wentzell  In  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration and  so  little  over  the  conduct 
of  Red  Korth  in  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. 

Yet,  both  are  bankers.  Both  are  or  were 
involved  In  the  award  of  Government  con- 
tracts to  concerns  which  were  doing  business 
with  their  banks.  Mr.  Wenzell  was  a  vice 
president  of  First  Boston  Corp..  a  major 
financial  institution,  and  gave  financial  ad- 
vice to  sponsors  of  the  Dlzon-Yates  contract 
for  a  generating  plant  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
while  serving  as  an  unsalaried  consultant  to 
the  Budget  Bureau  on  the  same  general  sub- 
ject. 

Red  Korth  is  former  president  and  still  a 
large  stockholder  in  the  Ck^ntlnental  Bank 
of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  which  made  a  sub- 
stantial loan  to  help  keep  financially  afloat 
Fort  Worth's  biggest  industry.  General  Dy- 
namics Corp.  Vli.  Korth  also  Is  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  He  favored  granting  an  $8  bil- 
lion contract  to  General  Dynamics  for  con- 
struction of  a  big  new  flghter-bomber  air- 
craft called  TFX. 

Evidence  before  the  McClellan  Committee 
shows  Mr.  Korth  had  16  conferences  with 
and  6  phone  calls  to  "longtime  friends"  of 
General  Dynamics  during  the  period  when 
it  was  decided  to  give  the  contract  to  the 
Fort  Worth  firm  instead  of  to  the  lower 
bidding  Boeing  Corp. 

Some  strong  statements  have  been  made 
in  Congress  on  his  continuing  interest  in  the 
bank  which  made  the  loan  to  the  company 
that  got  the  TFX  contract.  The  relationship 
is  caUed  In  the  Congsessional  Rbcokd  "a 
pattern  of  activity  that  compares  with  the 
RFC  scandals,  the  activity  of  T.  Lanmr  Caudle 
of  the  Truman  era,  or  the  Talbot  case  and 


Dixon -Yates  case  of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration." It  is  stated  that  this  Is  a  "real 
Texas-size  scandal." 

Whether  Vx.  Korth  was  Involved  In  a  stat- 
utory conflict  of  Interest  is  something  a  court 
could  decide,  if  the  matter  were  of  a  nature 
to  be  submitted  to  a  court. 

In  this  connection  the  comments  of  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  In  United  States  v.  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Generating  Co.  might  be  held 
to  be  applicable.  This  case  Involved  the  can- 
cellation of  the  Dixon-Yates  contract  In  a 
hot  political  atmosphere  and  whether  or  not 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Corp.  was  entitled  to 
$1,867,545.56  in  damages.  The  Court  of 
Claims  awarded  these  damages.  But  the  Su- 
preme Court  vacated  the  award  on  the 
ground  that  the  contract  was  Invalidated  and 
tainted  by  Mr.  Wenzell 's  dual  role. 

Justice  Warren  chose  the  occasion  for  a 
Supreme  Court  sermon  on  what  "conflict  of 
Interest"  Is.  and  It  proved  to  be  a  highly 
moralistic  and,  some  would  say,  extralegal 
concept.  But  it  Is  the  law  of  the  land,  as  in- 
terpreted. 

To  be  guilty  of  conflict  of  interest,  it  Is 
not  necessary  to  have  been  corrupt.  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  have  gained  anything  per- 
sonally or  to  have  been  promised  anything 
I>ersonaJly.  It  is  only  necessary  to  be  will- 
fully Involved  in  a  situation  that  "tempts 
dishonor." 

"The  statute."  said  the  Chief  Justice,  "is 
more  concerned  with  what  might  have  hap- 
pened In  a  given  situation  than  with  what 
actually  happened.  It  attempts  to  prevent 
honest  Government  agents  from  succumbing 
to  temptation  by  making  It  illegal  for  them 
to  enter  Into  relationships  which  are  fraught 
with  temptation." 

This  stern  and  truly  Presbyterian  morality 
sets  a  high  standard  of  conduct.  The  logic 
of  circumstances  alone  is  enough,  in  the 
Warren  version,  to  taint  a  public  official,  for 
he  may  be  subconsciously  tempted  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  to  sponsors  who  were  in  a  jx)- 
sltlon  to  affect  the  fortunes  of  himself  and 
his  firm. 

How  many  Federal  public  officials  really 
know  what  Spartan  righteousness  the  law  de- 
mands of  them?  How  much  longer  are  they 
to  remain  Ignorant? 


PENSIONS      FOR      WORLD      WAR     I 
VETERANS 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  honor  for  me,  as  Vermont's  Mem- 
ber in  this  House  of  Representatives,  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  Greneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Vermont,  approved  Jvme  27, 1963. 

The  resolution  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
granting  a  pension  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  comparable  to  grants  to  veterans 
prior  to  World  War  I. 

Joint  Resolution  Relating  to  Pension  for 
World   War    I   Veterans 

Whereas  the  national  policy  of  the  United 
States  concerning  veterans  of  the  United 
States  has  been  to  grant  assistance  to  them 
in  their  declining  years  by  a  pension  in  con- 
sideration of  their  military  services  in  de- 
fense of  our  country;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  no  general  pension 
granted  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  by  the 
United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
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re»entattv«9.  That  tiM  OmttinX  hmrnnMj  of 
Xtom  B*M»m  ct  VmbmmU  hmmttf  langw  tta*  Oon- 
Sr«M  of  tte  Italtod  8taU*  to  coMt  Ugtolatinn 
grajDUog  «  pMMinn  to  vetaruM  of  World  War 
I  compimM*  to  grmnts  to  ▼•t«rmn«  of  Amar- 
ican  wan  prtar  to  Workl  War  I;  and  be  It 
furtbar 

SeaolMtf.  TluU  oc^»1«b  of  thU  rwolutlon  tie 
Mnt  fortlkvltk  by  ttia  Mcretary  of  atatc  of 
VarmoDt  to  tlia  Praaktont  ot  tha  Dnltad 
SUtaa.  to  ttoa  PraakUng  OOoara  of  aacti 
branch  of  Uta  Oonfreaa  and  to  tba  Matnbara 
theraof  tron  tha  Stata  of  Vermont. 

Approvad :  Juna  27, 106S. 


THANKS  KZTENDED  TO  RETIRING 
POSTIiASTER  GENERAL  J.  ED- 
WARD DAY 

Mr.  FmDIXr.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanlmooa  eonsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMt.  Bajirt]  may  extend 
hia  remarka  at  this  point  tn  the  Ricoaj) 
and  include  axtraneoua  matter. 

The  SPKAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqaast  of  the  gentleman  from 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
thanks  to  retiring  Postmaster  General 
J.  Edward  Day  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  pec^de  of  the  25th  Congressional 
District  of  the  SUte  of  New  York. 

Postmaster  General  Day  has  done  an 
admirable  job  in  handling  one  of  our 
Government*!  most  dlfDcult  Depart- 
ments. Many  Innovations  to  the  na- 
tional postal  aystem  have  been  a  direct 
result  of  hie  personal  interest  and  dili- 
gence. BBployees  of  the  postal  service 
have  been  provided  with  the  most 
modem  types  of  equipment  available, 
resulting  In  improved  working  condi- 
tions for  them  as  well  as  increased  pro- 
ductivity and  service.  Many  self-service 
operations  have  been  introduced  to  Im- 
prove service  to  patrons  and  reduce  post 
ofDce  costs. 

Mr.  Day  has  served  In  hi5  post  in  what 
to  me  has  been  an  impartial  manner, 
without  recard  to  political  afflllatlon. 
He  has  done  a  most  commendable  Job. 

I  personally  wish  Mr.  Day  well  on  his 
return  to  private  life.  The  Con«rress.  as 
wen  as  the  people  of  this  country  who 
have  beneflted  from  his  tenure  as  Post- 
master General,  will  Join  with  me.  I  am 
sure.  In  extending  oxir  appreciation  to 
J.  Edward  Day  for  his  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  his  country. 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  MARCH 

Mr.  FCNDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  eonsent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscoao  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nUnols? 

There  was  xu>  objection. 

Mr.  FDIDUCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
civil  rl«rhts  march  on  Washin«:ton  comes 
and  goes  without  violence,  the  entire  Na- 
tion will  heaive  a  sigh  oi  relief  and  espe- 
cially those  of  us  in  Washington.  Pre- 
dictions as  to  the  crowd  range  from  100,- 
000  to  300,000  people. 


Every  mass  gathering  has  the  potential 
for  violence.  Crowds  at  sports  events 
easily  reach  the  frenzy  pitch.  We  quick- 
ly roar  disapproval  of  the  umpire,  or 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  unfair  tactics 
by  one  of  the  players.  Even  the  best- 
mannered  crowds  can  quickly  get  out  of 
hand. 

The  crowd  Is  added  to  the  movement 
of  people  and  cars  wtiich  keeps  Washing- 
ton in  a  near  traCDc  Jam  i>erpetually  day 
and  night.  A  few  people  of  the  lunatic 
fringe — and  every  mass  gathering  has  Its 
lunatic  fringe — can  quickly  cause  fric- 
tion, disorder,  and  violence. 

The  demonstration  occurs  Just  100 
years  after  the  great  conflict  which  ended 
slavery  In  the  United  States.  It  will  start 
at  the  Washington  Monument  grounds 
and  end  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

These  two  monuments  remind  us  of 
our  struggle  for  freedom.  George  Wash- 
ington commanded  the  armies  that  broke 
with  British  tyraiuiy  and  established  a 
government  founded  on  the  unique  prin- 
ciple that  government  itself  is  instituted 
to  protect  the  freedom  and  rights  of  the 
individual  citizen.  Abraham  Lincoln 
signed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
which  freed  the  slaves  Just  100  years 
ago. 

I  am  showing  visitors  to  my  office  a 
yellowed  document  I  acquired  several 
yesu-s  ago:  A  bill  of  sale  for  five  Negro 
slaves,  dated  1806.  It  Is  a  relic  of  a  sorry 
past,  and  shows  we  have  come  a  long  way 
In  providing  equal  rights  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Wednesday's  demonstration  is  a  vivid 
reminder  that  we  still  have  some  miles 
to  travel. 


SEE  AMERICA 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  UllbianI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments 
is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  Americans. 
My  colleagues  have  ably  demonstrated 
the  measure  under  consideration  to- 
day— the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1963 — will  not  measurably  affect  our 
balance-of-payments  problem — and  this 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  I  Intend  to  support 
the  bill. 

However,  in  my  Judgrment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  Incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  continue  to  focus  its  attention 
on  the  balance  of  payments.  To  help 
alleviate  this  situation,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  raised  the  discount  rate  in 
mid- July  from  3  to  3'-^  percent. 
Although  the  Increase  was  instituted 
specifically  to  remedy  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  there  have  been 
serious  apprehensions  that  this  action 
would  also  have  a  harmful  effect  on  the 
domestic  economy.  We  must,  of  course, 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  reduce  this 
deficit,  but — and  I  emphasize  this  Mr. 
Speaker — we  must  concentrate  our  ef- 


forts In  areas  whkh  will  not  have  a  dila- 
tory effect  on  our  economic  recovery. 

There  are  balance-of -payments  Items 
in  which  the  deficits  have  been  chronic ; 
in  other  areas,  the  surpluses  have  not 
been  sufOclent.  In  many  of  these  areas, 
in  my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
can  Initiate  action  which  will  reduce  the 
current  deficit  and  eventually  produce  a 
surplus.  In  the  next  few  weeks,  I  will 
suixnit  measures  designed  to  accomplish 
this  goal.  These  bills  will  deal  with 
problems  such  as  U.S.  tourist  spending 
overseas,  offset  defense  spending,  incen- 
tives to  exports,  and  others. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  a  resolution 
directed  at  the  burdensome  annual  defi- 
cit in  tourist  spending  on  travel  and 
transportation  overseas.  In  1962.  U.S. 
residents  spent  nearly  $2.9  billion  for 
foreign  travel — an  Increase  of  more  than 
10  percent  over  1961.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment estimates  that  the  deficit  in 
this  category  last  year  was  $1.4  billion — 
approximately  half  the  total  dollar  loss 
in  1962.  And  data  for  the  first  half  of 
1963  indicates  that  despite  our  efforts  to 
attract  tourists  to  the  United  SUtes. 
there  will  be  an  even  greater  deficit  In 
the  travel  and  transportation  Item  this 
year. 

Several  methods  to  control  this  deficit 
have  been  suggested,  Mr.  Speaker.  One 
is  to  place  a  tax  on  oversea  transporta- 
tion. In  1962  US.  residents  spent  al- 
most $1  billion  for  foreign  travel.  It  is 
possible  that  a  tax  on  transportation 
could  reduce  that  amount:  however,  it 
seems  likely  that  this  action  would  re- 
sult in  immediate  retaliation  by  foreign 
carriers  and,  in  effect,  we  would  have  ac- 
complished nothing. 

Another  means — now  employed  by 
many  foreign  nations — to  minimize 
tourist  expenditures  is  to  place  direct 
controls  on  the  flow  of  currency.  In  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  reject 
this  type  of  measure  as  not  being  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  freedom  of 
movement  that  we  have  always  guaran- 
teed to  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1964  will  be  a  crucial  year 
for  the  U.S.  balance -of -payments  situa- 
tion. It  Is  evident  that  we  must  make 
every  effort  to  reduce  the  deficit  arising 
from  US.  tourism  and  yet  it  is  also  ob- 
vious that  it  is  difficult  to  initiate  direct 
legislative  action  in  this  area.  Instead, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asking  that  the  Con- 
gress pass  a  resolution  proclaiming  1964 
as  See  America  Year — a  year  in  which 
the  President  and  Congress  will  encour- 
age citizens  contemplating  oversea  travel 
to  first  see  the  wonderful  vistas  of  the 
United  States. 

This  is  a  voluntary  approach  to  the 
problem,  Mr.  Speaker  but  our  citizens 
have  always  had  a  deep  sense  of  pride 
In  their  Nation  and  in  their  heritage. 
The  American  people  will  respond  to  this 
appeal  from  their  elected  representatives 
and.  in  so  doing,  we  will  accomplish  two 
Important  goals.  First,  we  will  help  to 
relieve  this  balance -of -payments  deficit 
item,  and,  perhaps  of  greater  conse- 
quence in  the  long  run,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
will  help  to  motivate  our  citizens  to  be- 
come more  familiar  with  the  history  and 
great  beauty  of  our  Nation. 


1963 
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Thus,  in  my  judgment,  an  ideal  way 
to  help  relieve  a  serious  national  prob- 
lem is  to  encourage  patriotic  Americans 
to  see  America  in  1964. 


COLD  WAR  GI  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Ryan]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Wednesday  the  House  passed  a  bill 
to  provide  Federal  grants  and  loans  for 
the  construction  of  academic  facilities  at 
institutions  of  higher  education.  In  sup- 
porting that  bill.  I  said  that  it  repre- 
sented an  investment  program  for  the 
future. 

Today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
represents  another  investment — an  in- 
vestment in  the  youth  of  America  which 
has  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  during 
the  cold  war.  Berlin.  South  Vietnam. 
Cuba  remind  us  that  we  live  in  perilous 
times  in  which  our  young  men  have  ex- 
perienced compulsory  military  service  in 
peacetime.  The  veterans  of  the  cold 
war  have  been  called  uix)n  to  make 
heavy  sacrifices.  They  should  receive 
readjustment  assistance  as  did  the  GIs 
of  World  War  II  and  the  GIs  of  the 
Korean  conflict. 

The  cold  war  GI  bill,  which  I  am 
spoiisoring.  is  a  companion  measure  to 
S.  5.  S.  5  has  been  reported  out  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

The  bill  is  divided  into  two  sections: 
First,  education  and  vocational  training 
assistance;  and  second,  guarantee  and 
direct  loan  assistance.  The  conditions 
of  eligibility  for  both  sections  are  active 
duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  for  more  than 
180  days  between  January  31,  1955,  and 
July  1,  1967,  the  date  of  termination  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act,  and  discharge 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able. An  individual  who  was  dlscheu^ed 
or  released  during  the  period  for  service- 
connected  disability  would  also  be 
eligible. 

The  period  of  education  or  training  Is 
not  to  exceed  36  months  and  is  calcu- 
lated by  multiplying  each  day  of  active 
duty  by  1  '/a-  For  full-time  college  train- 
ing the  veteran  would  receive  a  monthly 
allowance  as  follows:  no  dependents, 
$110;  one  dependent,  $135;  more  than 
one  dependent,  $160.  A  veteran  must 
begin  his  education  or  training  within  3 
years  after  discharge  or  the  enactment 
of  the  bill. 

The  guarantee  and  direct  loans  are 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  homes, 
including  farm  homes,  and  farmlands, 
livestock,  and  so  forth,  to  be  used  by  the 
veteran  in  farming  operations.  Banks  or 
other  lenders  would  make  loans  with 
the  Government  guaranteeing  60  per- 
cent, up  to  $7,500,  on  residential  real 
estate,  and  50  percent,  up  to  $4,000,  on 
nonresidential  real  estate. 

With  some  exceptions  the  readjust- 
ment assistance  is  similar  to  that 
awarded  by  Public  Law  88-2  to  veterans 
of  the  Korean  conflict.  The  differences 
are :  First,  a  minimum  of  6  months'  serv- 


ice on  active  duty — unless  discharged 
for  a  servlce-incured  disability — Instead 
of  90  days  prescribed  for  Korean  con- 
flict veterans;  second,  the  preservation 
of  the  education  and  training  entitle- 
ment of  career  personnel  until  after  their 
final  release  from  the  Armed  Forces; 
third,  a  requirement  that  the  beneficiary 
pay  a  fee — not  in  excess  of  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  loan  amount — as  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  guarantee  of  the  loan 
or  the  making  of  a  direct  loan;  and 
fourth,  unlike  the  Korean  GI  bill,  no 
mustering-out  pay  and  no  business  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  Just  bill,  and  I 
hope  it  will  receive  broad  support  in  the 
House.  In  anticipation  let  us  examine 
some  of  the  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced  against  it. 

First,  it  has  been  said  that  benefits 
should  not  be  given  to  cold  war  vet- 
erans because  we  are  not  involved  in  a 
shooting  war  and  the  present  military 
service  does  not  disturb  the  lives  of  men 
as  greatly  as  did  World  War  II  or  the 
Korean  conflict.  Yet  the  original  GI 
bill  provided  benefits  to  all  servicemen 
and  women  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  engaged  in  actual  combat  or  even 
left  the  shores  of  the  United  States. 
Soldiers  in  a  cold  war  serve  their  country 
just  as  truly  as  those  in  a  shooting  war, 
and  at  considerable  risk.  According  to  a 
report  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
since  1946  80,787  servicemen  have  lost 
their  lives  as  a  result  of  violence,  instru- 
mentalities of  war,  accident  and  dis- 
ease— all  in  a  period  of  so-called  "peace." 
Korean  war  casualties  are  not  included 
in  the  80,787. 

The  cold  war  GI  bill  is  not  intended  as 
a  reward  but  as  a  means  to  help  the  vet- 
eran to  readjust  to  society.  The  service- 
man of  today  finds  his  life  more  dis- 
rupted and  a  greater  loss  of  opportuni- 
ties than  did  the  Korean  or  World  War 
n  servicemen.  His  period  of  service  is 
longer — an  average  of  22.6  months  dur- 
ing the  Korean  confiict  and  28.3  months 
for  post-Korean  service.  But  an  even 
more  important  statistic  in  determining 
whether  a  serviceman  indeed  has  been 
penalized  by  lost  opi>ortunIties  is  the 
percentage  of  men  rendering  substantial 
military  service.  For  1963  this  figure  is 
45  percent  and  by  1965  it  is  expected  to 
be  below  40  percent.  This  means  that 
45  percent  or  less  of  American  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  26  are  serving 
In  the  Armed  Forces,  while  the  majority 
of  their  peers  are  receiving  vocational 
or  educational  training  or  are  already 
establishing  themselves  in  their  business, 
profession,  or  job.  The  sacrifices  for  a 
serviceman  are  greater  now  than  during 
a  "shooting  war"  when  a  larger  p>ercent- 
age  of  the  men  of  his  age  are  Involved. 
Because  of  deferments  for  education,  the 
draft  Increases  the  economic  gaps  in  so- 
ciety. Many  of  those  who  can  afford  a 
college  education  are  protected  from  the 
draft.  Those  who  cannot  must  serve. 
It  Is  an  untenable  situation  when  the 
man  who  serves  his  country  is  penalized 
in  his  life  pursuits. 

A  second  argument  against  the  bill  is 
that  It  amounts  to  a  "free  ticket,"  which 
will  encourage  trained  personnel  to  leave 
the  Armed  Forces  and  accept  the  bill's 
benefits. 


The  fallacy  of  the  "free  ticket"  notion 
is  apparent  from  the  high  cost  of  educa- 
tion today — twice  what  it  was  in  1950. 
Yet  the  educational  benefits  under  this 
bill  are  the  same  as  those  granted  Ko- 
rean war  veterans.  And  even  for  the 
Korean  veterans  the  funds  did  not  con- 
stitute a  "free  ticket."  About  80  percent 
of  the  veterans  in  the  program  worked 
in  college.  If  in  1950  only  20  percent  of 
the  veterans  subsisted  on  their  p>ayments 
alone,  less  will  be  able  to  do  so  now. 

With  the  degree  of  mechanization  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  the  new  sophisti- 
cated weapons  systems  involved  in  our 
defense,  the  period  of  training  qualified 
men  hsis  become  so  prolonged  that  in 
some  field  careers  men  have  become  a 
necessity.  Instead  of  inducing  men  to 
leave  the  service,  why  should  it  not  be  an 
inducement  to  Join  the  Armed  Forces  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  bill's  op- 
portunities? It  should  stimulate  a  de- 
sire to  serve  at  least  longer  than  the  6- 
month  trainees  under  the  Reserve  pro- 
gram who  would  not  be  eligible. 

Finally,  this  bill  provides  that  persons 
who  choose  to  pursue  a  military  career 
would  have  their  benefits  preserved. 
Tiiis  should  encourage  those  who  wish 
to  serve  longer  to  do  so  without  losing 
their  chances  for  further  education. 

If  this  bill  does  serve  as  a  siren  to  a 
few,  these  Individuals  will  still  provide  a 
pool  of  trained  manpower,  better  trained 
in  some  Instances  because  of  the  higher 
educational  level  attained  as  a  result  of 
the  bill's  benefits. 

A  third  opposing  argument  Is  the 
cost — an  estimated  $289  million  an- 
nually. However,  the  same  Veterans' 
Administration,  which  objected  to  the 
cost  at  the  hearings  on  S.  5,  on  June  22, 
1954,  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  World 
War  n  GI  bin,  Issued  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Through  the  GI  bill  the  World  War  n  vet- 
erans have  become  the  best  educated  group 
of  people  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Because  of  their  training,  they  have  raised 
their  income  level  to  the  pKJint  where  they 
are  now  paying  an  extra  91  billion  a  year 
income  taxes  to  Uncle  Sam. 

At  this  rate,  GI  bill  trained  veterans  alone 
will  pay  off  the  entire  $15  billion  cost  of  the 
GI  education  and  training  program  within 
the  next  15  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  under  pre- 
vious GI  loan  programs  are  one-fifteenth 
of  1  percent,  a  record  to  be  envied  by  any 
commercial  banker.  But  imder  this  bill 
the  one-fifteenth  of  1  percent  loss  will 
be  covered  by  the  requirement  that  each 
beneficiary  pay  a  guarantee  fee  not  to 
exceed  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  loan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cold  war  GI  bill  of- 
fers many  advantages.  One  Is  in  the 
area  of  employment.  While  we  are  suf- 
fering from  6  percent  unemployment, 
niunerous  skilled  jobs  are  going  begging. 
In  the  skilled  trades  250,000  workers 
must,  according  to  the  UJ3.  Department 
of  Labor,  be  trained  every  year  Just  to 
maintain  our  present  skilled  forces,  with- 
out allowing  for  expansion.  Our  present 
supply  of  skilled  labor  is  only  about  20 
percent  of  that  needed.  The  Labor  De- 
partment expects  a  weekly  average  of 
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49,000  poaottime  Teterftna  to  file  unem- 
ploymeni  tUtuu — *  total  of  S50.000 
clalmB  In  flaeal  year  1963. 

Not  only  wlU  the  vetermn«  benefit  by 
this  tndnlnc.  but  tJbe  country  will  find 
It  hsLB  a  larfer  stock  of  skilled  workers, 
which  it  ao  sorely  needs.  There  is  no 
market  for  unskilled  labor  today,  but 
there  Is  a  demand  for  capable,  well- 
trained  people. 

A  look  at  the  World  War  n  OI  bUl 
will  show  that  this  bill  Is  an  effective 
method  of  relterins  unemployment  and 
producing  the  skills  America  needs.  The 
World  War  n  bill  raised  the  average 
educational  level  of  veterans  by  a  full 
three  grades — ^from  the  second  grade  of 
high  school  to  the  freshman  year  of  col- 
lege. It  trained  18,000  doctors  and  reg- 
istered nuraee.  113,000  physical  and  re- 
search sclenttets.  450,000  civU  engineers, 
36,000  elcrgymen.  and  711,000  skilled 
mechanlee. 

In  coneliMtop.  Idr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
deserves  eengreesional  support.  It  Is  a 
method  at  eompensatlng  our  cold  war 
veterans  for  their  sacrifice  of  time  which 
otherwiee  alcht  have  been  spent  in  fur- 
thering ttielr  education  or  careers.  The 
bill  will  hdp  to  create  full  employment 
and  will  advance  education.  Finally.  It 
will  strengthen  America  in  her  greatest 
struggle— the  cold  war.  For  as  Senator 
Watvb  lIouB  said  about  S.  5 : 


It  Is  not  Just  s  bUl  to  help  the  young  men 
dTAftad  for  oohi  war  Ctofenae  needs  to  reeume 
their  ciTlllan  life;  It  Is  needed  to  give  us  at 
least  some  of  the  trtUned  minds  we  must 
have  to  flght  the  cold  war  at  all. 


SAWTOOTH  If  ATIONAL  PARK  URGED 

Mr.  HARDflNO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoso  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Sawtooth  Mountains  of  Central  Idaho 
are  unsuriMtfsed  in  magnificent  moun- 
tain scenery  and  picturesque  lakes.  Miss 
Lena  Shoup.  an  early  visitor  to  the  area, 
wrote  the  following  impressive  account 
of  the  Sawtooth  area  nearly  50  years 
ago: 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  magnlflcent  Saw- 
tooth Mountaiiis  Is  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 
A  sharp  turn  tn  the  roful  brings  the  first 
view — you  ■••  them  as  through  a  vista — this 
noble  rangs  so  truly  named  and  so  stately 
with  Its  sharp  snow-capped  peaks.  At  the 
little  village  of  the  Stanley  one  finds  a  warm 
welcome,  and  after  a  refreshing  rest  we  again 
start  on  our  Journey,  a  Journey  still  of  Inter- 
est but  so  tinlilu  our  river  trip.  The  arrival 
at  Campcn  Park  and  Redflsh  Lakes  again 
brings  keen  delight,  for  this  is  truly  a  glori- 
ous wonderland.  The  exquisite  setting  of  the 
Redflsh  Lakes  Is  quite  beyond  description, 
the  great  trees  towering  over  these  emerald 
ports  and  tiM  lofty  mountains  forming  a 
most  fitting  background  of  this  artwork  of 
nature.  A  few  hours  more  of  driving  brings 
one  to  the  pass  in  the  Sawtooth  Range  be- 
tween Salmon  Rtrer  and  Wood  River,  called 
Oalena  Buamlt.  It  seemed  we  saw  worlds 
dining  our  a  days'  drive:  think  what  could 
be  eeen  In  a  10-day  outing  there. 


The  ftiture  of  this  glorious  wonderland 
is  being  charted  now.  On  September  4, 
the  Forest  Service  Is  scheduled  to  hold 
hearings  In  Boise.  Idaho,  on  their  pro- 
posal to  change  the  status  of  the  Saw- 
tooths  from  a  "primitive  area"  to  a  "wil- 
derness area."  Everyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  Sawtooths  and  their  poten- 
tial must  now  decide  what  course  of  ac- 
tion they  favor  in  regard  to  this  out- 
standing area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  careful  study.  I 
am  convinced  that  tiie  Sawtooth's  con- 
tribution to  Americans  and  to  Idahoans 
will  be  greatest  as  a  national  park. 
Therefore,  I  am  proud  to  Join  the  ranks 
of  great  Idahoans  who  have  supported 
and  do  now  support  a  Sawtooth  Na- 
tional Park. 

It  was  in  1913  that  Representative  Bur- 
ton L.  French  first  proposed  a  Sawtooth 
National  Park.  In  following  years,  oth- 
ers from  the  Idaho  congressional  delega- 
tion. Including  the  Senators  William  E. 
Borah  and  James  P.  Pope,  and  Congre.ss- 
man  Addison  T.  Smith  introduced  legis- 
lation to  authorize  a  Sawtooth  National 
Park. 

I  was  particularly  intrigued  with  the 
qualified  description  of  the  chief  geog- 
rapher of  the  United  Sutcs.  who,  on  De- 
cember 1,  1915.  reported: 

This  section  of  the  Sawtooth  Range  U 
unusually  striking  In  mounuin  sculpture 
and  Is  a  brilliant  composite  example  of  the 
characteristics  of  three  of  the  main  moun- 
tain ranges  of  the  United  State*  The  south- 
ern portion  strongly  resembles  the  Rocky 
Mountains  In  Colorado,  the  middle  section 
Is  a  counterpart  of  the  Sierra  In  California, 
and  the  northern  end  Is  a  rugged  brother  of 
the  Cascade  Range  In  Washington.  The  lake« 
are  rare  In  their  brilliant  transparency,  re- 
flecting the  mountains  and  the  black  pine 
forest  fringing  their  edges,  making  mo.st  in- 
viting places  for  campers  and  tourtst.s  to  rest 
and  enjoy  nature  In  all  Its  glory 

Twice  In  1915  and  1917  the  Idaho  State 
Legislature  memorialized  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  create  a  national 
park  in  this  area.  Woodrow  Wilsons 
administration  endorsed  its  establish- 
ment and  on  January  25,  1917,  the  first 
favorable  report  was  written  on  a  bill  to 
create  a  Sawtooth  National  Park.  Time 
passed  but  Interest  never  lagged  in  this 
great  proposal  and  on  April  7,  1960.  Sen- 
ator Prank  Ch-ctrch  introduced  a  bill  to 
authorize  a  feasibility  study  of  the  pro- 
posed Sawtooth  National  Park. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  make  it  abso- 
lutely clear  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
wilderness  concept  nor  am  I  opposed  to 
the  Forest  Services  program  of  multiple- 
use  management  of  forest  resources.  I 
support  both  wilderness  and  multiple  use 
in  their  proper  place.  However,  in  Idaho 
we  presently  have  both  but  we  do  not 
have  a  national  park.  When  we  consider 
that  the  proposed  Sawtooth  National 
Park  would  encompass  approximately 
200.000  acres,  and  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice presently  administers  20.300,000  acres 
in  Idaho  including  988.000  acres  in  wil- 
derness area,  1,642,000  acres  in  primitive 
area  and  a  balance  of  17,670.000  acres  in 
a  general  multiple-use  status.  There- 
fore, the  approximately  200,000  acres  we 
are  considering  for  a  Sawtooth  National 


Park  represents  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
Forest  Service  lands  in  Idaho. 

I  support  a  Sawtooth  National  Park 
because  a  national  park  preserves  in 
public  ownership  areas  that  are  out- 
standing for  scenic,  natural,  recreational 
or  historical  values  for  all  Americans  to 
enjoy. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  been 
proven  that  national  parks  have  a  stimu- 
lating effect  on  the  economy  of  a  region. 

Investigations  made  in  several  parks 
have  shown  that  commercial  enterprises 
have  expanded  and  new  enterprises  have 
been  developed  adjacent  to  the  parks  to 
meet  the  needs  of  park  visitors,  and  that 
local  tax  receipts  have  increased  as  adja- 
cent property  values  increased.  Also, 
employment  in  the  region  usually  In- 
creases substantially. 

An  example  of  these  beneficial  effects 
of  national  park  status  is  found  at  Cape 
Hatteras  National  Seashore.  A  reporter 
from  the  Eugene,  Oreg.,  Register -Guard 
recently  visited  this  area  and  reported 
his  findings.  He  examined  the  tax  rec- 
ords of  Dare  County.  N.C.,  where  the 
national  seashore  is  located.  He  found 
that  total  assessed  valuation  within  the 
county  more  than  doubled  from  1950  to 
1958.  going  from  $11  miUion  to  $25  mil- 
lion. At  the  same  time,  tax  rates  were 
reduced  by  20  percent.  The  volume  of 
business  from  the  tourist  trade  almost 
doubled  within  a  6-year  period  in  the 
vicinity  adjacent  to  the  national  sea- 
shore. Bank  deposits  doubled  from  1950 
to  1959.  While  some  property  was  re- 
moved from  the  tax  rolls  for  park  pur- 
poses, land  remaining  on  the  tax  rolls 
showed  astounding  increases  in  value  as 
the  park  increased  the  general  economic 
activity  of  the  region. 

A  travel  study  at  Glacier  National  Park 
showed  that  in  the  12-month  period  end- 
ing in  September  1951  people  from  all  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Canada, 
and  other  toun tries  spent  some  $4  million 
in  and  around  the  park  and  spent  an  ad- 
ditional $8  million  in  the  State  of 
Montana. 

A  similar  survey  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park,  made  in  1956 
by  State  highway  departments  and  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  revealed  that 
the  2.5  million  people  who  visited  the 
park  during  1  year  spent  more  than 
$28  million  within  a  30-mile  radius  of 
the  park. 

The  University  of  Wyoming  made  an 
economic  study  of  Teton  County,  where 
Grand  Teton  National  Park  is  located, 
and  found  that  between  1950  and  1958 
trends  in  a  variety  of  economic  indica- 
tors were  upward.  In  1950.  the  year  m 
which  Grsuid  Teton  National  Park  was 
enlarged,  total  assessed  values  of  real 
and  personal  property  amounted  to  $4.7 
million.  By  1958  total  assessed  values 
increased  to  $8.2  million.  The  sales  and 
use  tax  in  Teton  County  amounted  to 
$76,457  in  1950.  Eight  years  later  reve- 
nue from  this  tax  had  doubled  to  $153,- 
706.  During  the  8  years,  the  permanent 
population  of  Teton  County  Increased 
only  27  percent,  but  retail  sales  went  up 
by  79  percent,  and  bank  deposits  nearly 
doubled. 
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Dr.  W.  Paul  Strassman,  of  Michigan 
State  University,  in  a  report  on  economic 
growth  in  northern  Michigan,  pointed 
out  that  the  leading  industry  of  that  re- 
iiion  is  the  tourist  Industry  and  that  it 
i.s  more  profitable  thsm  either  mining, 
manufacturing,  or  agriculture.  He 
.•staled  that  the  main  attraction  of  north- 
t  rn  Michigan  is  "relief  from  the  noise  and 
tt'ii.sion.s  of  city  life  at  a  cool  exptanse  of 
forest  and  water."  His  conclusion  as 
to  the  major  step  that  could  be  taken 
to  stimulate  and  promote  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  region  was: 

II  parks  and  recreational  facilities  are  ex- 
panded generously,  tourists  will  spend  100  to 
150  percent  more  money  In  1970  than  the 
average  of  1954-56.  An  area  with  a  major 
industry  that  Is  likely  to  expand  two  or 
three  times  as  fast  as  the  national  economy 
may.  In  this  respect,  consider  itself  fortunate. 

Studies  made  at  State  parks  have  also 
shown  the  importance  of  parks  in  the 
economy  of  the  surrounding  area. 

A  banker  living  near  Porcupine  Motm- 
tains  State  Park  in  northern  Michigan 
wrote  that  the  park  had  established  It- 
self as  an  economic  benefactor  for 
Ontonagon  County  throughout  the  four 
seasons.  According  to  his  article  in  the 
magazine  Michigan  Conservation: 

Use  of  park  facilities  generates  employment 
and  new  Incom'^  for  the  aervloe  Industries 
of  the  entire  area.  Serving  as  a  major  local 
attraction,  the  Porcupine  Mountains  State 
Park  has  acted  as  a  catalyst  In  motel  and 
cabin  construction.  Expenditures  by  tourists 
represent  a  sizable  chunk  of  new  and  pri- 
mary money  that  has  been  pumped  into  the 
economic  bloodstream  of  the  area,  which  to 
u  very  substantial  degree  helpe  stabilize  and 
expand  the  country's  economy. 

Dr.  Maurice  Ooddard,  secretary  of 
Pennsylvania's  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters,  in  a  speech  at  Angola,  Ind., 
on  February  23,  1961,  said: 

The  fact  that  the  recreational  facilities  in 
a  park  dra-.7  from  a  wide  area  has  served  as  a 
great  economic  boost  to  communities  located 
near  them.  Presque  Isle  State  Park  on  Lake 
Erie,  for  Instance,  was  directly  responsible 
for  $10  minion  In  new  business  last  year  for 
the  city  of  Erie  according  to  the  Erie  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Indirectly,  the  benefits  of 
recrc>atlon  In  the  Erie  area  alone,  totaled 
$33  million  In  1959.  The  resulting  Impact 
on  land  values  is  interesting.  At  the  new 
OlfTord  Plnchot  State  Park,  south  of  Harris- 
burg,  for  Instance,  land  values  have  more 
than  tripled  since  the  park  was  first  an- 
nounced and  placed  under  construction.  We 
t<x)k  2.300  acres  out  of  tiny  Warrington 
Township  to  create  the  park,  yet  the  tax 
revenues  In  the  township  today  are  more 
than  before  we  acquired  the  land.  There  Is 
a  very  measurable  economic  dimension  to 
recreational  development  and  communities 
that  Ignore  It  are  only  denying  themselves 
some  very  real  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  Is  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  stimulating  effect  that  a 
national  park  has  on  an  area.  That  the 
people  of  Idaho  are  aware  of  this  effect 
i-s  evidenced  by  the  following  paragraph 
from  a  letter  I  recently  received  from 
N  E.  Van  Sant.  of  Boise,  Idaho: 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  open- 
l!.g  ceremony  of  Old  Faithful  Inn  In  Tellow- 
stone  National  Park  early  this  May.  One  of 
the  speakers  was  Thomas  M.  Miu-phy,  direc- 
tor of  State  and  community  affairs  for  West- 


em  Air  Lines.  Mr.  Murphy  told  of  the  pack- 
age tours  being  put  together  by  the  air- 
lines and  travel  agencies,  and  explained  how 
they  will  bring  more  guests  not  only  to  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  but  will  take  them  on  to 
Glacier  National  Park  tn  Montana  and 
Grand  Teton  National  Park  In  Wyoming.  I 
waited  and  waited  and  waited  for  him  to  say 
where  In  Idaho  these  package  tours  would 
bring  these  needed  extra  tourists,  but  I 
waited  In  vain,  for  Idaho  wasn't  even  men- 
tioned. It  seems  we  lack  that  magic  word 
"national  park"  that  seems  so  necessary  to 
attract  the  vacationing  tourist. 

In  the  creation  of  a  national  park  in 
the  Sawtooths  we  do  not  face  the  mul- 
titude of  problems  that  are  often  faced 
in  the  birth  of  a  national  parte. 

The  land  that  would  be  included  in 
such  a  park  is  presently  all  or  nearly  all 
federally  owned,  depending  upon  the 
finally  determined  park  boundaries. 

The  area  is  limited  in  its  multiple-use 
value  other  than  for  scenic  use.  There 
are  no  active  mining  operations  in  the 
area.  There  are  no  lumbering  or  timber 
operations  being  carried  on  in  the  area. 
Grazing  is  limited  to  a  permit  for  some 
9,600  sheep  and  a  few  horses,  used  by 
vacationers,  and  hunters,  that  graze 
within  the  area  during  short  periods  of 
the  summer.  There  is  no  private  prop- 
erty included  within  this  area. 

In  addition  to  the  national  advertising 
including  designation  on  all  future  maps 
and  road  atlases,  national  park  status 
would  provide  for  full  development  of  the 
area  for  scenic  value,  including  necessary 
roads  and  facilities  to  enable  people  to 
fully  enjoy  the  Sawtooths  as  they  now 
enjoy  Yellowstone  in  Wyoming,  Glacier 
in  Montana,  and  the  Olympic  Peninsula 
in  Washington. 

When  we  further  consider  that  nearly 
90  million  Americans  visit  the  national 
parks  annually  and  a  great  many  of  these 
spend  their  entire  vacation  traveling 
from  one  national  park  to  the  next, 
Idaho  is  missing  a  great  economic  po- 
tential by  not  having  a  national  park. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Idaho  and 
Nevada  are  the  only  Western  States 
without  a  national  park. 

The  establishment  of  a  Sawtooth  Na- 
tional Park  would  entice  many  of  the 
tourists  who  presently  go  from  Yellow- 
stone to  Glacier  and  on  to  Washington 
State  and  others  who  presently  travel 
from  Yellowstone  to  the  Utah  national 
parks  to  spend  a  couple  of  days  in  Idaho 
visiting  the  Sawtooth  National  Park. 
Tourism  is  already  a  major  producer  of 
income  in  Idaho.  A  Sawtooth  National 
Park  would  result  in  the  increased  busi- 
ness of  the  motel,  service  station,  cafe, 
and  servicing  Industries  of  the  State  of 
Idaho.  Every  small  businessman  knows 
that  these  tourist  dollars  benefit  the  en- 
tire economy  of  the  State. 

Idahoans  In  return  would  share  the 
Sawtooths  with  Americans  from 
throughout  the  United  States  who  would 
enjoy  a  scenic  beauty  that  is  unsur- 
passed. Everyone  who  has  visited  the 
area  raves  of  the  majestic  ruggedness  of 
this  great  mountain  range  and  the  un- 
surpassed l)eauty  of  its  lakes. 

Not  only  Idaho,  but  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  would  benefit  from  a  Sawtooth  Na- 
tional Park.    However,  we  must  decide 


the  fate  of  the  Sawtooths.  Should  they 
be  left  as  at  present  a  "primitive  area" 
with  limited  access  and  facilities  and  no 
advertising?  Should  they  be  transferred 
from  their  present  "primitive  area"  des- 
ignation to  a  more  permanent  "wilder- 
ness area"  status?  Or  finally  should  the 
Sawtooths  be  elevated  to  full  national 
park  status  including  the  access  roads, 
facilities  and  national  advertising  that 
would  result  from  national  park  status? 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  lat- 
ter. I  am  fully  convinced  that  a  Saw- 
tooth National  Park  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  Idaho  and  the  Nation.  There- 
fore, I  am  going  to  introduce  legislation 
authorizing  the  creation  of  the  Sawtooth 
National  Park. 


MINE  SAFETY— H.R.  23 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Dent]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  I  have  been  trying  to 
have  adopted  by  the  Congress  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Mine  Safety  Act  which 
would  cover  title  I  mines  under  the  Fed- 
eral coal  mine  inspection  law. 

Up  to  this  date  the  best  we  have  been 
able  to  get  is  a  bill  as  far  as  the  Rules 
Committee.  This  year  hearings  have 
again  been  held  on  this  legislation  and 
we  are  hopeful  that  we  can  persuade  the 
Rules  Committee  to  join  us  in  our  efforts 
to  stop  the  useless  loss  of  life  and  the 
numerous  injuries  to  coal  miners  work- 
ing in  mines  emplo3ang  14  or  less  em- 
ployees. 

All  of  us  were  shocked  a  few  days  ago 
by  the  entombment  of  three  miners  in 
a  small  title  I  mine  where  the  miners 
have  been  denied  the  benefits  and  pro- 
tection of  Federal  mine  safety  inspection. 

We  are  still  hopeful  that  through  the 
efforts  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  who,  disregarding  the  fact  that 
these  miners  are  not  members  of  their 
union,  are  putting  an  all-out  effort 
forward  to  save  these  entombed  men. 
From  President  John  L.  Lewis,  through 
Tom  Kennedy,  and  now  under  W.  A. 
Boyle,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  this  organization  has  made  a 
valiant  effort  to  convince  the  Members 
of  Congress  that  their  sole  Interest  in  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  is  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  mineworkers,  union  or  other- 
wise. 

I  believe  the  unselfish  action  of  Presi- 
dent "Tony"  Boyle  and  his  olHcers  and 
members  in  working  aroimd  the  clock, 
giving  all  of  their  knowledge,  and  their 
own  finances  to  the  rescue  work  in 
this  incident  proves  to  the  "doubting 
Thomases"  the  sincerity  of  the  mine- 
workers'  plea  for  mine  safety  legislation 

HJR.  23  needs  support  and  it  needs  it 
from  the  Members  of  this  Congress,  par- 
ticularly those  among  us  who  have  coal 
mines  in  their  districts.  To  show  you 
how  serious  this  matter  is,  I  have  been 
informed  that  at  one  stage  hope  was 
given  up  as  to  the  possibilities  that  the 
men  were  still  alive.    The  shaft  was  to 
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be  sealed  and  after  a  period  of  30  U)  40 
days  they  would  sink  a  new  shaft  to  re- 
cover the  bodies. 

Joseph  Pellin,  a  brother  of  one  of  the 
Uapped  men.  approached  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  officials  in  that 
area  Friday  night  and  asked  them  for 
their  aid  in  continuing  the  rescue  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Martin  Brennan.  president  of  dis- 
trict 7.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America; 
Mr.  Emmett  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Boley 
Overa.  international  representatives  of 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
aKreed  that  the  plain  bore  hole  drill- 
ing method  was  feasible.  They  in  turn 
contacted  President  Boyle  in  Wasliing- 
ton  who  instructed  them  to  continue 
this  work  until  these  coal  miners  had 
been  found.  He  also  assigned  Louis 
Evans  to  the  area,  who  was  former  State 
secretary  of  mines,  to  render  whatever 
assistance  would  be  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  drilling. 

Again  I  wish  to  remove  any  doubt  by 
some  Members  of  Congress  as  to  why 
the  United  B«lne  Workers  of  America 
has  been  supporting  a  bill  which  would 
place  title  I  mines  under  the  Federal 
coal  mine  safety  law 

The  action  that  Ls  now  being  taken 
by  the  United  Mine  Workers  organiza- 
tion in  the  rescue  of  these  entombed 
men.  who  are  working  in  this  nonunion 
operation,  should  prove  beyond  any 
doubt  that  their  only  concern  is  the 
safety  of  each  and  every  coal  miner  in 
the  country. 

This  legislation  hsis  been  introduced 
by  many  Members  of  the  Congress,  in- 
cluding such  stalwarts  in  this  Congress 
as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
Dr  Thomas  Morgan,  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  from  the  soft 
coal  region  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Hon- 
orable Danixi.  Flood,  representing  the 
hard  coal  region,  the  site  of  this  disaster 
Both  these  men  have  given  of  their  time 
and  efforts  over  the  years  sponsoring  and 
supporting  this  legislation. 

The  Inquiring  reporter,  Robert  J. 
Salgado.  from  Philadelphia,  has  covered 
the  story  of  the  trapped  miners  which 
I  believe  should  be  made  part  of  the 
RzcoRo  at  this  time : 

Two  Tkappso  MnfKsa  DiREcriNr.  Kv^vt.    Pea* 
Omows  POB  Third 
(By  Robert  J  Salgado  i 
Hazlkton,  August  19 — In  an  epic  of  cour- 
age,   two    miners    trapped    300    feet    under- 
gpro'ind  directed  their  own  rescue  late  Mon- 
day as  fears  were  expressed  for  a  third  man 
burled  behind  a  pUe  of  debris 

David  Pellin.  88.  of  Sheppton,  part  owner 
of  the  mine,  and  Henry  Throne.  28.  of  Hazle- 
ton.  were  reported  In  good  spirits  They 
directed  rescue  workers  by  a  microphone 
lowered  to  their  tunnel  where  they  have  been 
prisoners  since  last  Tuesday 

But  H.  B.  Charmbury.  State  mining  secre- 
tary, said  he  was  "quite  concerned"  about 
Louis  Bova,  83,  of  Pattersonvllle,  who  was 
Injured  slightly  In  the  cave-In  and  Is  cut  off 
from  Pellin  and  Throne  by  a  wall  of  rubble 

■OVA  SILSNT 

Pellin  said  via  the  loudspeaker  to  the  sur- 
face that  he  and  Throne  have  been  talking 
to  Bova  at  Intervals,  and  that  the  miner  ap- 


parently suffered  an  Injury  to  his  hip  in  ihe 
rockfail 

At  last  report.  Bova  had  been  silent  for 
nearly  8  hours,  but  may  have  been  asleep 
It  was  additionally  feared  he  may  be  in 
shock 

FelUn  and  Throne,  rested  iind  cheerful 
after  their  subterranean  ordeal,  cautioned 
workers  on  the  surface  to  drill  slowly  down 
to  them  to  prevent  a  recvirrence  of  the 
cave-In 

Misses    MARK 

A  6-lnch  hole  being  drilled  to  Bova  s  side 
apparently  missed  Its  mark  and  veered  away 
to  follow  a  line  of  rock  stratum  The  drill 
w»-  recovered,  and  a  second  hole  w.is  be^un 
10  feet  away  from  the  first  one  at  8  :)2  p  m 
It  took  \2  hours  to  drill  the  tiny  hole  to  the 
two  other  men 

FelUn  and  Throne,  meanwhile  hud  fin- 
ished shoring  up  their  side  of  the  tunnel 
and  reported  to  the  surface  that  they  were 
i?olnt?  Ur,  try  to  reach  Bove  trapped  .irross 
a  U-foot-wlde  mine  slope 

HfOE    DRILL 

Above  the  trapped  men,  a  hu^e  drill  c.ipa- 
ble  of  boring  a  2-foot  hole  in  the  cirth 
was  being  moved  InU)  position  scheduled  to 
start   operating   at  midnight 

The  giant  boring  machine  was  rushetl  t<i 
the  scene  from  Scranton.  The  machine  will 
first  drill  with  a  12 '.4 -inch  bit,  which  was 
flown  from  Dallas.  Tex.  and  then  will  en- 
large the  opening  with  two  wider  bits 

The  second  bit  was  en  route  from  Clear- 
field, Pa  .  and  Is  17'-^  inches  wide  TTie  third 
and  final  hole,  through  which  It  Is  hope<l 
the  miners  will  reach  the  surface,  will  be 
bored  with  a  'A-lnch  bit  This  was  to  be 
flown  in  from  Los  Angeles  The  airplane  car- 
rying the  largest  drill  was  scheduled  Uj  ar- 
rive at  International  Alrp<jrt  In  Philadel- 
phia at   I   08  am    Tuesday. 

DCnXMlNATION  CROWS 

Gone  was  the  Jubilation  that  arose  when 
it  was  rep<irted  late  Sunday  nUht  that  the 
men  had  been  found  alive  In  It-s  place  wa.s 
a  sense  of  grim  determination  ns  scores  of 
volunteers  and  miners  began  the  gigantic 
task  of   getting   them   out 

Relatives  and  friends  of  the  tr.ippvd  men 
continued  their  vlgU  occasionally  convers- 
ing with  the  men  uvfr  the  microphone  set- 
up 

Most  of  them  wept  openly  and  unaJihamed 
when  word  spre.id  that  the  miners  were  alue 
Nearly  all  of  them  offered  thanks  to  C>o<l 

THfRr  S     A     t.oD 

Prllln  speaking  !n  a  distorted  voice  to  the 
surface  crowd 

•If  you  don't  believe  In  God.  go  through 
a  thing  like  this  Then  you'll  know  there's 
a  Ctod    " 

.After  the  trapt>ed  miners  were  discovered, 
food,  water,  blankets,  flrst-ald  supplies, 
cigars,  and  the  microphone  Aere  lowered  Into 
the  first  hole  where  FelUn  and  Thnne  were 
imprisoned  Fellln  and  Throne  then  ttxjk 
,1  nap 

The  nap  la-sted  Into  early  Monday  after- 
n>v)n  after  which  Fellln  gave  instructlon.s 
on  where   to   drill   the  escape  hatch 

He  .said  mit  to  worry  abt)ut  himself  and 
Throne  as  they  had  about  9  feet  in  which  to 
maneuver. 

A  mining  official  reported  the  Uistinne 
down  the  slope  was  4-'0  feet  He  said  .some 
timbers  had  kicked  out"  on  the  east  side 
of  the  slope  and  the  resultant  fall  of  tim- 
bers r<x-k  and  coal  blocked  330  feet  of  the 
shaft  The  fall,  he  said,  was  blocked  hy 
broken  timbers  and  huge  pieces  of  coal  s<^me 
70  feet  above  the  gallery  where  the  men  t<xjk 
refuge 

Fellln  and  Throne  reptirted  they  *ere  shor- 
ing up  the  gallery  where  the  drill  hole  had 
reached  them  At  3  10  pm  Fellln  reported 
the  microphone  had  fallen  apart. 


Do    you    have    a    new    speaker   up    there." 
he  a.sked        This  one's  got  three  holes  In  It." 

The  speaker  had  been  sent  down  the  6-lnch 
hole  «b<nit  2am    Monday  because  the  men's 
natural   voices    became   muffled    In    the    long 
trl()  to  the  top  of  the  hole 
BovA  sn  rNT 

Fellln  reported  later  Monday  that  he  had 
not  talked  for  hours  to  Bova.  separated  from 
him  by  about  25  feet,  but  presumed  he  was 
sleeping 

He  .s*ild  he  and  the  others  jumped  fi^r  the 
gaiieries  when  the  mine  started  to  nil   up 

PtR.SISTENCE    PAYS 

The  fact  that  the  men  were  reached  at  all 
1.-,  .1  tribute  Uj  the  hopelul  persistence  of 
Iriends  and  relations  who  Insisted  that 
rescue  attempts  continue  even  when  plans 
h.id  b<'en  talked  over  t'T  abandoning  tlie 
effort  la.st  Friday 

Black  damp  h.id  been  seeping  from  the 
Collapsed  slope  and  some  experts  believed  it 
vk.is  imp.«isible  for  the  men  Ui  have  sur- 
vived this  even  If  they  had  been  unhurt  m 
the  f.ill 

A  hot-e  line  still  le<l  Into  the  mouth  of 
the  slope  Ui  force  out  the  deadly  black  damp 
gas  lis  the  drilling  continued 

Only  workers  and  relatives  were  permitted 
m  the  .irca  of  the  rescue  ojjerations  St^te 
police  threw  up  roadblocks  to  keep  curious 
iit  .1  distance 

<  I  o.SKD    IN     l»«l 

Ihe  mine,  operated  by  Fellln,  is  owned  by 
Ciene  Gibbons,   who  is  not   a  miner 

Boley  Overa.  international  representative 
of  district  7.  United  Mine  Workers,  at  Hazle- 
ton,  Siild  the  mine  had  been  closed  In  Janu- 
ary of  1961  becavise  of  water 

He  said  Fellln  went  down  In  March  to  drill 
holes  to  get  some  of  the  water  out  and  con- 
tinued his  vlsit.s  1  or  2  days  a  week 

Work  o!  getting  coal  out  of  the  mine  was 
started   on    a   steadv    basis  a  month  ago 

DRIIllNG     HOIKS 

The  three  men  went  down  at  7  a.m.  Tues- 
day to  the  bott.im  of  the  slope  to  drill  addi- 
tional holes  to  Ut  water  out  Two  hours 
later  the  cave-m  occurred 

L.iter  Fellln  s  brother,  Joseph,  went  to  the 
UMW  and  asked  for  help  Joseph,  an  ex- 
perienced miner  hiLS  been  retired  Overa 
•uild  the  UMW  prevailed  upon  the  State  to 
find  the  equipment  .ind  drill  the  exploratory 
holes 

The   first    drilling   rig   started   at    7   30  pm 
It  came  from   S<ranton      The  other  rig  wi\s 
brought  in  from  Pittsburgh  and  began  drill- 
ing at  midnight   Sotuidav 


THE  DEL.AWARE  STATE  EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE  RF^UTS  LIFE 
MAGAZINE 

Mr  SPEAKER  pro  umpore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se  the  gentle- 
man from  r)elawaie  'Mr  McDowriLl  is 
i»TO!'!U/ed  for  15  minute^ 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr  speaker,  for 
.sevtM-al  month.s,  the  public  has  been  con- 
si.stcntly  cxiw.sed  to  concerted  efforts  by 
certain  national  organizations  and  lob- 
byi.sus  clearly  designed  to  degrade  m  the 
public  mind  various  Federal  program.s 
and  atiencies  which  have  efTectively 
served  the  public  m  the  national  interest 
throMMh  the  meat  depression  of  the 
1930's.  several  wars,  and  several  reces- 
sions. Many  Members  of  Congress  be- 
lieve that  .sound  public  policy,  mercy, 
sympathy,  and  humaneness  require  that 
assistance  be  extended  to  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  yet  to  share  fully 


In  the  gains  of  our  affluent  society.  The 
preat  majority  of  voters,  I  am  sure,  share 
the  concern  held  by  many  Members  of 
Congress  as  to  the  disturbing  and  shock- 
in;.^  school  droF>out  problem,  youth  un- 
employment, lack  of  job  opportunities, 
and  the  antisocial  behavior  which  is 
rooted  in  large-scale  unemployment  and 
the  deprivation  and  disappointment  that 
accompany  it  and  for  which  our  society 
pays  an  unnecessary  high  price. 

The  U.S.  Einployment  Service  has  been 
helping  people  find  new  jobs  in  those 
areas  of  commerce  and  industry  where 
automation  has  now  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  job  dislocations.  It 
has  been  signally  successful  in  alleviat- 
ing the  human  distress,  loss  of  employ- 
ment, and  loss  of  livelihood  caused  by 
automation.  That  autcxnation  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  major  concern  in  our 
onrusliing  industrial  society  Is  reflected 
by  Life  magazine  which  reported  in  an 
earlier  issue  that  "today  the  machines 
are  marching  against  the  blue-collar 
workingman  and  the  battle  is  ele- 
mental— the  struggle  for  survivaL" 

Unfortunately,  nobility  of  concept,  & 
trait  normally  exhibited  by  life  maga- 
zine, was  conspicuously  missing  in  the 
August  16  issue.  In  this  particular  is- 
sue the  U.S.  Employment  Service  was 
the  victim  of  distorted  reporting. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of  Life 
magazine  the  chairman-executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Joseph 
A  Bradshaw.  offered  a  rebuttal  to  these 
distortions,  a  rebuttal  baaed  on  facts  as 
they  relate  to  the  true  role  and  activities 
of  the  US.  Employment  Service  and  its 
affiliates  in  the  several  States  and  terri- 
tories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  Mr. 
Bradshaws  letter  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues,  since  Life  magazine  has 
not  seen  fit  to  print  it: 

Statt   or  Delawaxe, 
Employment  Securfty  Commission, 

Wilmington,  Del..  August  IS.  19S3. 
Mr    Edward  K.  Thompson, 
Editor,   Life   Magazine, 
Seir  York.  NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Thompson:  In  brewing  up  your 
imaginary  "pork  casserole"  your  stalT  ap- 
parently closed  its  eyes  to  the  Ingredients  on 
the  label  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service. 
otherwise  It  is  hard  to  Imagine  how  the 
USES  meets  the  requirements  for  such  a 
poisonous  potpourri  as  you  have  tried  to 
concoct 

It  Is  also  hard  Ui  understand  how  a  maga- 
zine such  as  Life  can  show  so  much  Insight, 
understanding  and  compassion  in  one  issue, 
then  turn  around  and  show  such  a  complete 
lack  In  a  subsequent  Issue.  R«oently  you 
presented  a  large,  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed study  of  automation  and  its  effect 
upon  emploj-ment.  Your  presentaUon  was 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  'WTiy  the  about 
tace'  Why  attack  an  agency  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle  to  help  today's  bewildered 
dispiac.d  and  disoriented  worker  who  can 
nut  earn  a  living  through  no  fault  of  hU 
own  except  that  he  is  more  expensive  than 
H  machine? 

Life  makes  several  bRslc  errors,  both  of 
^ict  and  of  background,  in  its  brief  but 
P'-'werful  diatribe  against  the  public  employ- 
■"ent  service,  which  nevertheless  Is  one  of 
tne  most  Important  stablllElng  forces  in  our 
•-'ouomy.     Its  a  pity  that  such  talents  for 


polemics  cannot  be  used  on  more  deserving 
Tlcttms.  Among  the  most  Important  errors 
Life  makes  are: 

1.  Comparing  the  Job  assigned  to  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  In  1933  to  Its  many 
diverse  functions  today  is  like  comparing  an 
abacus  to  an  electronic  computer.  Such  a 
comparison  shows  either  lack  of  knowledge 
and  Insight  or  a  complete  disregard  for  the 
realities  of  those  bitter  years  of  the  great 
depression. 

a.  Comparing  the  budget  of  the  small  pilot 
operation  launched  In  1933  to  the  present 
budget  for  a  major  service  agency  is  like 
comparing  a  rowboat  to  an  aircraft  carrier. 
If  we  were  to  follow  your  reasoning  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Agency  and  the  Atr  Force  should 
be  using  Roman  catapaults  instead  of  guided 
missiles.  In  1933,  the  USES  received  a 
limited  budget  with  which  to  hire  personnel 
who  had  none  of  the  necessary  background, 
experience,  training,  and  education  required 
even  then.  Today  personnel  requirements 
are  infinitely  higher  than  those  required  to 
certify  recipients  of  relief,  really  the  Em- 
ployment   Service's    basic    function    in    the 

iQao's. 

3.  The  characteristics  of  the  labor  force 
and  of  the  unemployed  were  far  different 
from  now.  The  population  was  less  mobile, 
most  Job  requirements  for  industry  called 
for  unskilled  or  semiskilled  workers  at  best; 
Job  specifications  changed  little  from  year  to 
year;  less  training  or  education  was  required 
then  than  today  to  fill  even  the  best  Jobs. 
As  a  result  a  reasonably  Intelligent  man  then 
could  qualify  for  a  variety  of  Jobs  instead  of 
one  or  two  today  (none  when  he  has  been 
displaced  by  machinery  and  his  skill  is  no 
longer  marketable) . 

4.  Fortunately  the  meager  million-dollar 
appropriation  provided  for  the  USES  in  1933 
to  assist  an  army  of  12,800,000  unemployed 
was  not  the  only  emergency  program  Inau- 
gurated by  the  Federal  Government.  There 
were  the  WPA,  the  PWA,  the  CCC,  and  other 
programs  designed  to  provide  employment 
and  stimulate  business  and  industry. 

6.  In  1962,  the  USES  found  Jobe  for  nearly 
1  million  youth  and  provided  special  guid- 
ance and  counseling  for  nearly  600,000. 

6.  The  USES  found  Jobs  for  more  than 
1,300,000  workers  over  age  45. 

7.  The  USES  led  In  efforts  to  break  down 
dlacrimlnatlon  in  hiring. 

8.  The  DSE£I  led  the  attack  of  problems  of 
the  long-term  unemployed  through  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  and 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

While  the  Delaware  agency  cannot  speak 
for  the  other  States,  we  can  rebut  your 
statements  as  far  as  Delaware  Is  concerned. 
We  have  no  separate  ofBces  in  slum  areas  for 
unskilled  labor.  All  three  of  the  States  local 
offices  serve  all  applicants  in  the  same  build- 
ing and  all  receive  as  much  service  and  as- 
sistance as  this  agency  is  able  to  provide. 
None  of  our  offices  have  special  parking  facil- 
ities for  applicants.  Approximately  90  per- 
cent of  our  applicants  are  unemployed  and 
receive  first  priority  consideration.  Most  of 
Delaware's  unemployed  are  those  who  have 
been  laid  off  for  lack  of  work  or  are  new 
entrants  In  the  labor  market  (graduates  and 
dropouts  from  the  State's  high  schools)  who 
are  looking  for  work.  Only  10  percent  of  our 
applicants  are  looking  for  new  or  different 
types  of  work.  We  consider  It  a  contribution 
to  society  If  we  can  help  the  individual  to 
better  himself  and  if  we  can  help  employers 
to  find  the  best  possible  workers. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  number 
of  persona  working  for  our  Delaware  State 
Employment  Service  (the  State  affiliate  of 
the  USES)  Is  smaller  now  than  in  1942,  when 
the  agency  was  under  the  War  Manpower 
Commission.  Then  the  demand  for  workers 
far  exceeded  the  supply. 


We  are  convinced  that  Life  would  present 
an  entirely  different  view  of  the  manpower 
and  employment  problems  facing  this  coun- 
try and  how  the  USES  Is  meeting  them  if 
you  were  to  make  a  definitive  study  compa- 
rable to  the  one  you  made  of  automation  and 
its  effects  on  the  jobseeker. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  A.  Bradshaw, 
Chairman-Executive  Director. 


STATISTICS  USED  IN  THE  FOREIGN 
AID  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  10  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frorr  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  discuss  further  the  statistics  in- 
volved in  the  question  of  how  much  of 
our  foreign  aid  is  actually  spent  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  foreign  aid  bill  I  interro- 
gated the  members  of  the  committee  in 
an  effort  to  try  to  find  out  just  what  were 
the  substantiating  statistics  behind  the 
figure  that  they  used  on  page  4  of  the 
committee  report,  which  was  to  the 
effect: 

It  is  estimated  that  81  percent  of  the  eco- 
nomic   assistance   funds   obligated    In    fiscal 

1963  will  be  spent  in  the  United  States. 

And  SO  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  information  was 
provided  during  that  discussion,  on  page 
128  of  the  committee  hearings,  and  like- 
wise on  page  1603  of  the  committee 
hearings.  The  only  information,  of 
course,  in  the  report  of  the  committee, 
as  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  was  page  1731 
of  the  hearings,  which  turned  out  to  be 
only  in  the  appendix  and  consists  of  an 
unsigned  statement,  undated,  so  we  can- 
not tell  very  much  about  it,  purporting  to 
be  "AID  comments  on  Passman  letter." 

Inasmuch  as  the  Passman  letter  ap- 
parently was  written  on  April  5,  1963,  it 
must  have  been  after  that  date,  but  this 
entry  on  page  1730  and  page  1731  of  the 
appendix  of  the  hearings  is  really  no 
more  than  a  statement.  The  remarks  on 
page  4  of  the  report  really  is  a  restate- 
ment of  this,  and  all  these  are  mere 
conclusions. 

I  might  say  that  the  statement  by  the 
witness  on  page  1603,  John  O.  Teeter, 
vice  president  of  Pfizer  International,  ap- 
pearing on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  is  a  bald  statement,  only  it 
had  a  diflferent  figure : 

An  estimated  84  percent  of  all  current  aid 
disbursements  are  now  tied  to  purchases  of 
U£.  goods  and  services  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  is  seeking  ways 
to  Increase  the  percentage  to  90  to  95  per- 
cent, a  step  which  incidentally  considerably 
reduces  the  balance-of-payments  strain  on 
the  U.S.  economy. 

There  is  no  documentary  evidence  to 
support  such  a  statement  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  state- 
ment on  page  1731. 
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Going  to  PMC  129  of  the  hearings,  we     of  AID.    This  is  a  chart  showing  foreign     fiscal   year    1963— an   esUmate    by   the 
get  our  first  ml  information,  which  was     assistance  program  expenditure  analysis     way— and  fiscal  1964    also  an  estimate 
provided  apparently  by  Mr.  Bell.  Director     in  millions  of  dollars,  nscal  year   1962.         The  chart  follows :   ' 

Foreign  n.**ixUinre  pnuimm  rxprri'ltture  nnnlwis 
(In  iiiiHioiM  o(  dollitrHi 
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We  find  imder  these  statistics  the  per- 
cent of  economic  assistance  which  is  the 
program  we  are  talking  about,  in  1962 
50  percent  WM  spent  In  the  United 
StatesL  The  estimate— again  only  an 
estimate — for  fiscal  1963  Is  63  percent. 
and  the  estimate  for  fiscal  1964  is  70 
percent. 

One  has  to  go  back  a  little  bit  in  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Bell  to  begin  to  get  any 
reference  to  an  80-percent  figure 

On  page  108  of  the  committee  hearings 
Mr.  Bell  makes  this  statement: 

Second.  Dxiring  the  present  period  of  US. 
bal&nce-of-p«ymanto  difficulties,  the  adverse 
effect  of  OUT  aid  program  must  be  reduced  to 
the  minimum  oonalstent  with  our  foreign 
policy  objective. 

If  you  Increase  this  to  80  percent  you 
are  being  inconsistent  with  your  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

To  continue  to  quote : 

Agmln.  procedures  for  pro^amlng  and  pro- 
cxirement  have  b««n  put  into  effect  which 
liave  raised  tlM  proportion  of  the  1M3  funds 
that  wUl  be  spent  in  the  United  SUtes  to 
over  80  percent,  as  shown  In  the  accom- 
panying chart. 

The  accompanying  chart  does  not 
show  that. 

In  1964  and  future  years  we  intend  to  raise 
this  proportion  even  further  Expenditures 
outside  of  the  United  States  will  only  be 
made  in  cases  where  program  objectives 
would  otherwise  be  Jeopardized 

On  page  110  of  the  hearings,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page,  is  a  diagram  of  procure- 
ment in  United  States  under  the  AID 
program,  which  I  again  point  out  does 
not  conform  with  the  table  that  appears 
on  page  29.  although  it  is  a  little  bit  con- 
sistent, more  consistent,  because  it  shows 
their    estimated    expenditures     in     the 
United   Stater   50  percent,   which   con- 
forms to  that  figure  for  1962.     Por  1963 
they  have  63  percent,  which  does  con- 
form, and  the  70  percent  conforms.    But 
the  next  reference  In  the  diagram  has 
this  statement.  "Obllgational  basis."  and 
here  is  the  first  time  we  begin  to  get  these 
80-percent  figures:    81    percent   in    1963 
and   85   percent  In   1964.     This   is   e.stl- 
mated  obligation  for  expenditures  in  thr 
United  States.     Here  is  where  a  lot  of 
this  confusion  comes  from. 


On  page  127  of  the  hearings  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  tMr. 
PiLCHM],  Interrogates  Mr  Bell  and  asks 
him  about  that.  On  page  127  Mr  Bell 
says  this: 

Mr  PiLCHM.  if  you  win  note  the  chart, 
the  expenditures  in  flscal  year  1962  were  cer- 
tainly not  80  percent  In  the  United  States 
They  were  only  50  percent,  for  the  reason 
that  In  prior  years,  when  those  commitments 
were  made,  we  did  not  have  the  policies  that 
we  have  today 

Mr.  PiLCKM    That  50  percent 

Mr    MoNACAN    What  chart? 

Mr.  Bcxx.  The  chart  In  my  testimony  Mr 
MONAGAN.  tliat  Is  after  page  11  The  state- 
ment I  made  was  that,  of  the  funds  now 
being  committed  In  Oscal  1B63.  we  expect 
that  81  percent  of  those  funds  will  be  spent 
In  the  United  States  Some  of  them  wont 
be  spent  for  some  time  because  they  are 
for  projects — 

And  then  it  breaks  off. 

The  point  is  this,  that  the  expendituic 
rate  for  fiscal  1962.  1963,  and  1964  de- 
pends to  a  large  degree  on  obligations 
that  have  been  committed  in  prior  years. 
As  you  blend  in  your  commitments  in  the 
contracts  where  you  obligate  your  new 
funds  you  may  come  m  with  an  81  per- 
cent, but  if  you  are  mixing  it  with  a  50 
percent  you  are  going  to  be  some  time 
before  you  reach  thi.s  so-called  81  per- 
cent. 

In  the  testunony  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  this  morning  by 
Mr.  Ames,  president  of  the  Investment 
Bankers  A.ssociation  of  America,  and 
Andrew  Overby,  chairman  of  the  IBA 
Foreign  Investment  Co —this  inciden- 
tally was  on  the  Interest  Equalization 
Tax  Act  of  1963— Mr  Overby  makes  this 
statement  on  page  14  of  his  mimeo- 
graphed copy: 

It  Is  estimated  that  somethln>;  over  50  per- 
cent of  .MD  expenditures  are  currently  being 
spent  on  US  ifo<Kl«,  and  it  Is  our  under- 
standing that  an  80-percent  target  has  been 
set  , 

I  a-sked  him  where  he  got  tho.se  fl^ure.s. 
He  said  he  was  not  quite  sure  himself, 
but  It  looked  like  50  percent  wa.s  an  accu- 
rate figure  That  is  the  only  accurate 
figure  we  have  All  these  others  are 
estimates  and  even  that  figure  of  50 
percent  l.^  one  I  questioned.     I  want  to 


know  where  are  the  working  papers  be- 
hind this  figure  and  how  these  sums  have 
been  computed. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  will  be  happy  to  try  to  in- 
form the  gentleman  about  the  working 
papers. 

Mr  CURTIS  I  will  yield  when  I  have 
finished  here,  but  I  am  doing  this  be- 
cause I  want  to  get  information. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Part  of  this  confusion 
arise.s  from  narrative  statements  that 
have  been  made  by  the  press  and  the 
President. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  me.ssage  to 
Congress  on  April  3,  1963.  said: 

A  few  years  ago.  more  than  half  of  US 
economic  aid  funds  were  spent  abroad,  con- 
tributing to  the  drain  on  our  dollars  and 
gold 

Of  our  current  commitments,  over  80  per- 
cent will  t)e  spent — 

Note  the    will  be" — 

%\^n\.  In  the  United  State«  contributing  to 
the  growth  of  our  economy  and  employment 
opp<^)rtunltle8 

It  is  tills  kind  of  very  loose  presenta- 
tion that  has  permitted  the  press  and 
even  the  committee  to  make  these  state- 
ments on  the  fioor  of  the  House  to  the 
effect  that  80  percent  is  an  actuality, 
when  actually  this  is  only  what  is  antic- 
ipated in  the  future.  Indeed,  the  state- 
ment appearing  on  page  4  of  the  com- 
mittee report  is  highly  inaccurate  in  the 
light  of  this.  And  the  statement  of  AID 
which  appears  in  the  appendix  of  the 
hearing  is  inaccurate  and  can  only  lead 
to  a  deception  as  to  the  real  impact  of 
the  foreign  aid  programs  on  the  balance 
of  payments. 

Mr    FASCELL      Mr   Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr    CURTIS      I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  am  very  happy  in- 
deed that  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  Zablocki]  and  I  are  here  to 
listen  to  the  gentleman  because  other- 
wise I  doubt  that  he  would  have  gotten 
the  information  that  he  took  the  time 
to  seek  by  making  this  speech  on  his 
special  order.  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
gotten  it  anyway,  of  course. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  say  this  to  the 
gentleman.  If  the  committee  had  given 
me  time  during  the  general  debate,  I 
would  have  been  happy  to  go  into  this, 
but  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
was  here  during  the  debate  this  after- 
noon and  he  could  see  that  there  was 
not  much  opportunity  for  Members  who 
were  not  on  the  committee,  or  speaking 
with  reference  to  a  particular  amend- 
ment, to  participate  in  the  debate. 

Mr  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  this 
House  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not  want 
to  leave  the  impression  in  the  Record 
or  otherwise  that  he  could  not  be  rec- 
ognized on  a  pro  forma  amendment  un- 
der the  5-minute  rule  to  ask  any  kind 
of  question  he  wanted  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Not  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
cedure— no.  but  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  debate  on  these  amendments.  I 
did  not  think  it  was  appropriate  to  take 
time  on  something  that  was  not  related 
to  these  amendments.  My  idea  was  to 
put  this  in  the  Record.  In  fact,  the  rea- 
son I  did  not  type  it  out  and  just  hand 
it  in  is  that  I  am  quoting  from  about 
four  different  documents  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  best  to  have  it  in  the  Record 
and  then  just  refer  to  it  tomorrow  as 
I  intend  to  do,  so  that  we  could  move 
forward  on  this.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  gentleman  is  here  because  if  he  can 
contribute  further  information  in  this 
area,  I  know  I  will  be  very,  very  happy 
to  get  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
offer  information  on  the  subject,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  But  before  I  do  so,  I 
would  like  some  assurance  as  to  how  the 
gentleman  is  going  to  characterize  the 
information  because  so  far  I  have  heard 
the  words  "deception,"  "fraud." 

Mr  CURTIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  And  the  word  "mis- 
take." 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
used  the  word  "fraud." 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  used 
the  word  "inaccurate." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  I  do  not  think  I 
have  used  the  word  "fraud,"  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  FASCELL.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
the  gentleman  is  not  going  to  use  that 
word  and  that  no  one  could  infer  that. 
But  I  do  ;,hink  he  did  use  the  word  "de- 
ception." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  I  did.  I  said  what 
it  does  is  it  tends  to  deceive — and  I  think 
It  does. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Which  would  Indicate, 
a^  I  understand  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks— an  intentional  desire. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Oh,  yes.  oh,  yes — I  think 
there  Is.  I  think  there  is  an  intentional 
desire. 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Which  would  indicate, 
as  I  understand  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks, an  intentional  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  persons  who  were  testifying. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  I  think  there  is  an 
intentional  desire  on  the  part  of  the  AID 
and  their  public  relations  department. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  And  an  intentional  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Afifairs. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     No,  no. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Both  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No,  I  do  not  say  that 
because  I  think  they  were  relying  on  the 
material  and  on  the  statements  that 
were  made  to  them.  My  criticism  of  the 
committee  is  that  they  did  not  interro- 
gate in  depth  in  this  area  so  that  we 
could  find  out  what  the  situation  was. 
That  has  been  my  only  criticism  of  the 
committee.  No,  I  do  not  think  the  com- 
mittee was  doing  anything  intentional 
in  that  way.  I  think  they  were  relying 
on  the  data  that  AID  provided. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Now  on  that  point 
then,  may  I  inquire  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Now  using  the  very 
chart  the  gentleman  uses  as  the  basis 
for  his  charge,  reading  from  the  chart 
on  page  110. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  a  graph  and  not 
a  chart. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  You  called  it  a  chart, 
but  if  I  may  use  the  word  that  my  col- 
league used. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  was  referring  to  the 
chart  on  pe.ge  129,  if  you  are  referring  to 
the  chart. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Using  the  words  that 
the  gentleman  used,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  do  so  then,  referring  to  the  graph  on 
page  110  of  the  hearings — are  we  talk- 
ing of  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes,  we  are. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  completed 
his  special  order,  the  House  is  ready  to 
adjourn.  But  the  motion  to  adjourn 
will  be  suspended  if  the  gentleman  cares 
to  ask  for  additional  time,  and  if  he 
wants  information  along  the  line  that 
he  has  indicated,  I  suggest  the  gentle- 
man ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
further. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
make  the  request,  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  have  5  additional  minutes  to  get 
the  information  because  I  think  he  has 
made  some  very  serious  charges. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Yes,  I  have. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  that  there  were  inaccuracies  in 
the  report. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  that  there  were  inaccuracies  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  and  in  the 
hearings  by  witnesses.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  renew  the  unanimous-consent 
request  that  the  gentleman  have  5  addi- 
tional minutes  to  enlarge  on  that. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  ques- 
tioned the  reason  why  some  of  the  figures 
differed  in  the  chart  on  page  4  of  the 
report  and  on  page  129  of  the  hearings 
and  in  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana's  [Mr.  Passman]  letter  on 
page  1730  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows  the  reason  why  the  percent- 
age of  expenditures  of  foreign  aid  money 
in  the  United  States  increased  in  recent 
years.  It  was  as  a  result  of  the  buy- 
America  policy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  know  what  the  rea- 
son is. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  This  policy,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  was  enacted  2  years 
ago.  If  the  gentleman  had  read  a  bit 
further  on  page  128  of  the  hearings,  he 
would  have  found  that  Mr.  Bell 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  read  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  But  the  gentleman 
did  not  quite  finish  Mr.  Bell's  testimony. 
The  gentleman  did  not  read  the  reply  of 
Mr.  Bell  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  PiLCHER].    Mr.  Bell  states : 

These  figures  do  Include  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  money  that  our  employees 
abroad  spend  abroad  and  the  amount  they 
return  to  the  United  States  in  savings  ac- 
counts or  for  purchases  of  U.S.  commodities. 

Furthermore,  this  Incidentally  is  based  on 
a  survey  of  the  actual  spending  experience 
of  our  employees.  We  have  tried  to  find  out 
from  contractors  where  they  spend  the  funds 
we  make  available  to  them.  This  estimate 
hac  been  prepared  on  the  basis — 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  us  go  ahead  and 
finish. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  These  are  the  work- 
ing papers. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  us  finish  the  quo- 
tation. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  But  I  first  want 
to  get  the  final  quotation  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Pilcher]. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Pilcher]  interrupted  and 
said: 

That  Is  what  you  hope  will  be  spent. 

And  Mr.  Bell  said : 

What  the  contractors  tell  us  on  the  aver- 
age they  do  spend.  We  will  be  glad  to  sup- 
ply for  the  record  the  fvirther  information. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  "The  information 
is  as  follows."  And  the  only  information 
is  the  chart.  In  this  instance  It  is  a 
chart  on  page  129.  and  that  is  all.  There 
are  no  working  papers,  and  none  of  this 
information  is  here.  There  is  a  blank 
half  page. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Bell  never  ad- 
vised the  committee  he  was  going  to  sup- 
ply the  working  papers. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  He  said  we  will  supply 
for  the  record  further  information,  and 
the  only  Information  is  this  chart  here. 

The  point  I  am  making  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  is  that  the  only  in- 
formation   that    follows    is    this    chart 
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which  I  refar  to  on  wt  129.  and  these 
•re  not  tiw  watking  papen.  but  there  is 
»  breakdovn.  and  that  Is  the  breakdown, 
apparently,  which  la  the  basis  for  the 
graph  that  appears  an  pa«e  110  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  and  I  were  dis- 
cussing. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    Will  the  gentleman 

yield  furtherf 

Mr.  CUHTl'lS.    Yes. 

Mr  ZABUOCKJ.  Of  course  the  work- 
ing piuwn  were  not  included.  The  vol- 
ume of  hesrlnga  Is  1,790  pages  long.  If 
the  working  papers  were  included,  we 
would  have  a  tremendous  volume.  But 
I  do  want  to  point  out.  if  the  gentleman 
wlU  yield  furthfer.  that  the  chart  on  page 
129  refers  on^  to  the  expenditures  In  the 
United  States  from  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program,  both  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance.  Including  offshore, 
NATO  Infrastructure  and  other  military 
expenditures.  The  comments  on  page 
1730  of  the  bearings  include  beside  the 
foreign  aid  program,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  food-for-peace  program,  and 
the  Peace  CJorps.  That  is  why  the  per- 
centage Is  higher  in  the  estimates  made 
by  AID  on  that  page. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Exactly. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman 
had  read  AID  comments  on  the  Pass- 
man letter  carefuUy.  he  would  have 
known  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
will  say  I  did  read  them  carefully,  and 
that  Ls  wbj  I  said  some  of  this  is,  in  my 
Judgment,  designed  to  deceive  because 
it  Is  carefully  pointed  out.  just  as  the 
gentleman  says,  and  I  will  read  it.  be- 
cause I  have  It  underlined  In  my  book; 

Most  of  tlM  •zpendltuTM  In  the  foreign 
aid  prognuB  are  in  the  United  States  and  do 
not  cauae  any  outflow  ol  gold  or  dollar*. 

This  I  deny  and  say  is  untrue. 

The  total  amount  of  the  US  foreign  aa- 
aUtanoe  cAort  [Including  economic  aaalat- 
ance,  military  aaalatance,  Export-Import 
bank,  food  tot  peace,  and  the  Peace  Corp«l 
which  la  obligated  for  expenditure  In  the 
United  SUtea— 

Notice  the  word  "obligated."  not  "ex- 
pended."   Tills  is  all  In  the  future — 
la  between  S6  and  90  percent. 

This  I  do  not  believe  Is  so.  And  In  this 
instance  I  am  not  Impugning  motives  be- 
cause I  do  not  know :  other  than  to  say 
that  these  are  unsubstantiated  conclu- 
sions, and  If  these  are  true  then  the  very 
theory  of  the  foreign  aid  program  is  being 
undermined. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McDownx.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Oismo.  for  30  minutes,  on  Au- 
gust 22. 

Mr.  MoBKiaoK,  for  30  minutes,  on  Au- 
gust 22.        

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in   the  Concressiokal 
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Rsooav.  or  to  revise  and  eztexid  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HAaDDfo  In  two  Instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Puvcnx. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FiwDLaY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  CuifHiHGHAM.  notwithstanding  the 
fact  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Rscord 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $337  50. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  I  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter :  > 

Mr.  Macdonalo. 


SENATE  BILLS.  JOINT  RESOLUTION. 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

Bills,  a  joint  resolution,  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and.  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.  31.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sonja  Dolata; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  49  An  dct  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment aX  the  AlMka  Centennial  Commission, 
to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Alaska  to 
study  and  report  on  the  manner  and  extent 
to  which  the  United  States  shall  participate 
In  the  celebration  In  1967  of  the  centennial 
annlveraary  of  the  purchase  of  the  Territory 
of  Alaslca.  and  for  other  purp>xses.  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlcl.\ry. 

S.  71.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Juan  C  Jacobe.  and  their  four  children, 
Angela  Jacobe.  Tercslta  Jacobe.  Leo  Jacobe, 
and  Ramon  Jacobe.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

S.  198.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mother 
Azucena  de  San  Joe*  (nee  Carmen  Her- 
nAndes  Agullar);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.202.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tom  Tov 
Yeshayahu  Brlszk.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

S.212.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yix)  Sel 
Chun,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S  479  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chung  K 
Won:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

8  561  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Karollna 
Rado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8   586.   An  act  for   the  relief  of  Agaram  K 
Sreekanth:    to  the   Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary 

S.  8«9  An  act  for  the  relief  ni  Vlncenzo 
DeLucla  and  Angela  DeLucla.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  789.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister  Maria 
Clotllde  Costa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

S   820    An  act  f  >r  the  relief  of  Faustlno  G 
Dumaplln,    Jr  ;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

S.  838.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Crokoe;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  10d7.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Deaplna  J. 
Sanloe;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  1272  An  act  foe  the  relief  of  Viktor 
Jaanlmets;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

S  1313  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tim  L. 
Yen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  1570  An  act  for  the  relld  at  Dulcle  Ann 
Stelnhardt  Sherlock;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  1678.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Ann  Cover;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


8.  laas.  An  aet  to  amend  the  joint  reaoln- 
tloa  aaUbliahlng  th«  BatUa  ol  Lake  Erie 
Sesquloantennlal  Celebration  Commlaalon  so 
aa  to  authorize  an  appropriation  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  thereof;  to  the  (Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

8.  1914.  An  aet  to  incyjrporate  the  Catholic 
War  Vetcrana  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  to  the  Cotnnilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  1943.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  oX  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  J.  Rea.  87.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  designation  of  the  week  commencing 
September  8.  1963,  as  "National  Public 
Works  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S  Con  Res  57.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  suspension  of  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ENROLLED  BILI^  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HR  7824  An  act  to  continue,  for  the  pe- 
riod ending  November  30.  1963,  the  existing 
temporary  Increase  In  the  public  debt  limit 
set  forth  In  secUon  21  of  the  Second  Uberty 
Bond   Act; 

H  R.  1206  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kazl- 
mlerz  Kruplnskl; 

H  R  1232  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Asterlo 
Qullorlano; 

HR  1237.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clara  G. 
Magglora; 

H  R  1276  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pederlco 
L<ipe7,-BIanco. 

H  R  1366 — An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vaghar- 
shag   Hovannes  Danlellan; 

H  R  1393  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Janet 
Lundle   Farmer; 

H  R  1398  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Barker, 

H  R  1499  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
(Ivlca>  Beg  Farkas  and  Ann  (Anka)  Beg 
Farkas; 

HR  1731  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eva 
Baker; 

H  R  1876  Kn  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Rita 
M    Bravl; 

H  R.  2207.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Dl  Glacomo; 

HR  2239  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Annun- 
zlata  Sabatlnl; 

H  R  2287  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shin 
Sook  (Renee)   Whang; 

H  R  23(^  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Giuseppe  Luraschl; 

H  R  2444  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Mabel   Constance  Kennedy; 

H  R  2450  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucia 
Carta  Gallltto; 

HR.  2765  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlrko 
Jakslc; 

HR  3218  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Kazuko  (Joseph  James)  Kapp: 

H  R  3629    An    act    for    the    relief    of    Pong 
Yong  Jin  (also  known  as  Pang  Yong  Chin); 
H  R  5094    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Geoffrey 
Howard  Smith; 

H  R  6507.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlchal 
Oolenlewskl; 

H  R  5834.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Joseph  Calandl;  and 

H  R.  S8S7.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Anthony 
Haxry  Glazlkla. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  ZABLCXJKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  acljoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
,at  5  o'clock  and  41  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  August  22,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1140  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  for  more  effective  man- 
agement action  to  reduce  costs  by  filling 
private  physicians'  prescriptions  in  Veterans' 
Administration  pharmacies  under  the  pro- 
gram for  hometown  medical  care;  to  the 
Committee   on  Government  Operations. 

1141.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  concession  contract  with 
Evelyn  Hill,  Inc..  Statue  of  Liberty  National 
Monument,  which  will  extend  the  expired 
contract  to  December  31.  1963.  pursuant  to 
70  Stat.  543;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1142.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Annette  M.  Rasor  and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Rasor"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1143.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Authorisation  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963  (76  Stat.  383);  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1144  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tre:\sury.  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  further  amend  sec- 
tion 24  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  371),  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  of  loans  by  national  banks  on 
forest  tracts";  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


REi^ORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIU,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  OBRlEN  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  6225.  A 
bill  tt)  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Guam,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  692).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Report  on  pulp, 
p.iper  and  board  supply-demand  (Rept.  No. 
69:3 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  1576.  An  act  to 
provide  assistance  in  combating  mental  re- 
tardation through  grants  for  construction 
of  research  centers  and  granta  for  facilities 
for  the  mentally  retarded  and  assistance  in 
Improving  mental  health  through  grants 
for  construction  and  initial  staffing  of  com- 


munity mental  health  centers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  694). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7236.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  671 
and  672  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  Clerk  and  the  Marshal  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  695 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  POGARTY: 

H.R.8185.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  prop- 
erty to  volunteer  firefighting  organizations, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS : 

H.R.8186.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I,  "Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended  by  the  Tariff  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1962,"  to  correct  certain  in- 
equities in  the  classification  and  duty  pro- 
vided for  certain  aluminum  products,  tele- 
vision picture  tubes,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 

H.R.  8187.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  honor  of  the 
girls'  State  program  of  the  American  Legion; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 

H.R.  8188.  A  bill   to   amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 

H.R.  8189.  A  bill  declaring  October  12  to  be 
a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIS: 

H.R.  8190.  A  bill  to  fix  the  fees  payable  to 
the  Patent   Office   and    for  other   purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

HJl.  8191.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  publication  or 
dlBtribution  of  fraudulent  endorsements  of 
candidacies;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

H.R.  8192.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Veterans' 
Pension  Act  of  1959  to  give  certain  veterans 
an  election  as  to  the  pension  laws  that  will 
be  applicable  to  them,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  8193.  A  bill  to  provide  that  where  the 
entitlement  of  a  veteran,  widow,  or  child  to 
a  pension  from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
is  based  upon  the  veteran's  having  served  in 
World  War  I,  the  beneficiary  shall  If  other- 
wise eligible  have  the  right  to  elect  payment 
of  pension  under  either  the  provisions  of  title 
38  as  In  effect  on  June  30,  1960,  or  as 
amended  by  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of 
1859,  whichever  provides  the  greater  benefit; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  POOL : 

H.R.  8194.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  more  equi- 
table treatment  of  capital  losses  sustained 
by  individual  taxpayers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wajrs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 

H.R.  8195.  A  bill  to  amend  section  610  of 
title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  8196.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance  to  veterans  who  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  induction  period;   to  the 
Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  8197.  A  bill   to  amend  section  510  of 
title  V   of   the  Agricultural   Act  of   1949.   as 
amended;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
H  R.  8198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  in  order  to 
permit  funds  appropriated  under  title  III 
of  that  act  to  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  for  use  in  teaching  the  English 
language  to  students  whose  plrmary  language 
is  not  English;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.R.  8199.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 5,  1953,  creating  the  Corregldor-Bataan 
Memorial  Commission,  to  provide  that  the 
Corregldor-Bataan  memorial  shall  include  a 
Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial  High  School, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HEBERT: 
H.R.  8200.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  shelter  in  Federal  structures, 
to  authorize  payment  toward  the  construc- 
tion or  modification  of  approved  public  shel- 
ter space,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KUNKEL: 
H.J.  Res.  656.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  needed  Federal -aid  highway 
programs  for  10  years  following  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  interstate  and  defense 
highway  program  by  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  highway  traffic  and 
needs  t>ased  upon  20-year  projections,  and 
the  changes  determined  necessary  In  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems  as  a  result 
thereof,  and  to  report  the  results  of  such 
study  and  his  reconunendatlons  for  a  10-year 
highway  program  commencing  June  30.  1972, 
to  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  McLOSKEY: 
H.J.  Res.  657.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  needed  Federal-aid  highway 
programs  for  10  years  following  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  interstate  and  defense 
highway  program  by  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  make  a  comprehensive 
investigation  and  study  of  highway  traffic 
and  needs  based  upon  20-year  projections, 
and  the  changes  determined  necessary  in  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems  as  a  result 
thereof,  and  to  report  the  results  of  such 
study  and  his  recommendations  for  a  10- 
year  highway  program  commencing  June  30, 
1972,  to  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN : 

H.J.  Res.  658.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

and    requesting    the    President    to    proclaim 

1964   as  "See  America  Year,"  and  for  other 

purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xJu.1,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KILGORE: 
H.R.  8201.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Jack 
J.  Shea,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 

HJl.8202.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Josef 

Enzlnger;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

HJl.  8203.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 

Peraza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


August  21 


DeMcrato  Urf«  Ties  WHk  Caba 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  R.  HARDING 

OV   DABO 
IN  THB  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Wednesday.  August  21. 1963 

Mr.  HARDINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  on  August  19. 
carried  the  following  account  of  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  Young  Democrats  from 
13  Western  States  in  a  convention  at 
Berkeley,  Calif.: 

DKMOCBAm  ITbox  TtKs  Wftm  Cm  a 

Bekkzltt,  Caup.,  August  19  — Young 
Democrats  from  13  Western  States  ended 
their  convention  In  Berkeley  yesterday  with 
resolutions  eoncsmlng  Cuba.  ctvU  rights,  and 
American  military  deployment. 

A  total  of  SS  rasolutlons  demanded,  among 
other  things,  that  the  United  States  resume 
dlplomatie  rslatkms  with  Cuba,  that  the 
August  38  Nscro  clvU  rights  parade  on  Wash- 
ington be  "carrtod  out  as  planned."  that  a 
nonaggresslon  pact  be  signed  between  NATO 
and  ConmiUBlst  Warsaw  Pact  nations  and 
that  the  Unltad  Statss  withdraw  lu  troops 
from  South  Vlstiiam. 

Other  points  oorered  Included  demands 
for  the  aboUtioii  of  the  House  Conunlttee  on 
Un-Amsrlcan  Activities,  repeal  of  the  Mc- 
Carran  Internal  Bscurlty  Act.  revision  of  the 
McCarran-Waltar  ImmlgraUon  Act,  the 
eUmlnatlon  of  compulsory  arbitration  in 
strikes  and  abolition  of  the  death  penalty. 

The  delsgatss  condemned  various  orga- 
nisations, the  aim  of  which  they  said  is  to 
limit  the  CtvU  rights  of  nonwhltee.  These 
included,  ths  Toung  Democrats  said,  the 
John  Birch  Society,  the  Americans  for  Con- 
stltuUonal  Action  and  the  Christian  Cru- 
sade. 

I  find  that  I  am  in  personal  disagree- 
ment with  aeveral  of  the  resolutions. 
While  I  reject  the  views  of  those  on 
opposite  tides  of  most  of  these  issues, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  three 
resolutions  demanding  the  signing  of  the 
nonaggresslon  pact  between  NATO  and 
Communist  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  the 
resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba  and  tbe  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
from  South  Vietnam  are  not  only  unwise 
but  extreme. 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  denounce  ex- 
tremism on  the  right  and  point  out  the 
folly  of  withdrawing  from  the  UJ^.,  abol- 
ishing the  Federal  income  tax.  or  Im- 
peaching members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
By  the  same  token  I  feel  I  have  an  obliga- 
ti(m  to  oppose  extremism  on  the  left  and 
that  is  eukctly  what  I  consider  these 
three  resolutions  to  be  which  were  re- 
portedly adopted  by  Western  Young 
Democrats  at  San  Francisco. 

When  we  consider  that  today  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment— Including  the  FBI — is  making  in- 
telligent deelsloas  on  NATO.  Cuba,  and 
South  Vietnam.  I  believe  that  it  is  not 
only  unwise  but  extreme  for  any  group 
of  young  Americans,  be  they  Democrats 
or  Republicans,  to  adopt  these  resolu- 


tions that  were   reportedly  adopted   at 
San  Francisco. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  com- 
pletely disassociate  myself  from  these 
three  resolutions.  I  hope  that  the  vari- 
ous State  Young  Democrat  Committees 
as  well  as  the  National  Young  Democrats 
will  let  the  people  of  America  know  that 
they  support  our  President  in  his  deci- 
sions on  NATO.  Cuba,  and  South  Viet- 
nam and  disassociate  themselves  from 
these  three  extremist,  leftwing  resolu- 
tions reportedly  adopted  at  San  FYan- 
cisco. 


Boyd's  Board  in  Blunderland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or    MASSACHt'SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Wednesday.  August  21.  1963 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  is  in  the  midst 
of  another  blunder.  This  time  the  blun- 
der is  a  multimillion  one.  This  Boyd 
Board  blunder  directly  involves  the  live- 
lihood of  2.100  Northeast  Airline  em- 
ployees and  irrevocably  injures  the  air 
service  presently  being  enjoyed  by  the 
entire  Eastern  Seaboard. 

The  Boyd  Board  decision,  a  tragic 
comedy  of  error  in  reasoning,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  concern  to  the  people  of 
New  England.  The  present  availability 
of  air  transportation  has  enhanced  the 
Greater  Boston  area  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most educational,  cultural,  scientific,  and 
medical  centers  of  the  world.  Air  trans- 
portation by  three  major  carriers  has 
helped  to  make  tourism  the  third  largest 
industry  in  Massachusetts  and  the  main- 
stay of  the  summer  economy  of  Maine. 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  All  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  along 
with  the  traveling  public  in  the  Eastern 
Seaboard,  have  just  cause  for  alarm  over 
a  3-2  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  decision 
denying  Northeast  Airlines  all  routes 
south  of  New  York. 

With  his  right  hand.  Chairman  Boyd, 
together  with  two  other  mpmt)ers  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  has  taken  away 
Northeast  Airline's  only  lucrative  runs. 
With  his  left  hand.  Boyd  has  gently  pat- 
ted Northeast  Airlmes  and  its  2,100  em- 
ployees with  the  false  reassurance: 
"Don't  worry,  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  will  now  subsidize  you  as 
a  regional  carrier."  Chairman  Boyd's 
proposed  subsidy  repre.sents  a  cost  of  at 
least  $3.7  million  of  the  taxpayers 
money.  This  figure,  while  being  Mr. 
Boyds  estimate,  could  possibly  exceed 
$4.5  million,  surcording  to  the  testimony 
of  record  in  the  Board  proceeding.  The 
$3  7-$4  5  million  price  taK  is  only 
one  aspect  of  the  multimillion-dollar 
loss  engendered  by  the  Boyd  Board  de- 
cision. Chairman  Boyd  failed  to  note 
that  Northea.st  Airlines  had  saved  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  some  $15 
million  as  a  re.sult  of  their  subsidy-free 


operation  of  its  New  England  routes 
during  the  past  7  years. 

The  timing  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Boai-d  pronouncements  is  open  to  serious 
question.  In  1962.  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  approved  the  acquisition  of  North- 
east Airlines  by  the  Hughes  Tool  Co.  on 
the  basis  that  it  would  improve  the  air- 
line's financial  prospects.  On  July  22, 
1963.  the  Hughes  Tool  Co.  announced 
that  it  had  put  up  $26  million  to  take 
care  of  Northeast's  debt.  Instead  of 
proceeding  to  examine  the  effect  of  this 
major  refinancing,  the  Boyd  Board  is- 
sued a  press  release  only  4  days  later  on 
July  26,  1963.  and  announced  their  in- 
tention to  deny  Northeast  of  all  routes 
south  of  New  York.  To  add  insult  to 
injury,  the  Boyd  Board  delivered  its 
"final  •  decision  on  the  Northeast  Air- 
lines case  at  10  minutes  of  10  on  Thurs- 
day morning.  August  15,  1963.  At  10 
o'clock  that  same  day,  the  Senate  Avi- 
ation Committee  was  scheduled  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  airline  service  to  the  New 
England  States. 

After  reading  and  rereading  the  Boyd 
majority  opinion,  I  was  shocked  and  dis- 
mayed with  the  shallow  and  short- 
sighted reasoning  expressed  by  the 
Chairman  of  this  quasi-judicial  agency 
entrusted  with  a  congressional  mandate 
to  safeguard  the  public  interest.  The 
Washington  Post,  certainly  a  neutral  in 
this  matter,  in  an  editorial  of  August  17, 
1963,  entitled  "Airline  Amputation," 
stated : 

Issuing  what  amounts  to  a  death  sentence 
for  an  airline  which  has  reduced  lares  aiid 
has  been  holding  its  own  In  the  vigorous 
competition  for  traffic  on  the  Florida  route 
Is  a  step  that  should  not  have  been  taken 
without  a  closely   reasoned  explanation. 

Instead  of  a  "closely  reasoned  explana- 
tion," the  Boyd  majority  opinion  is  a 
tremendous  display  of  lllogic,  incon- 
sistency, and  absurdity.  The  minority 
opinion  correctly  concludes: 

The  majority  decision  does  not  rest  upon 
any  major  policy  grounds.  It  does  not  go 
beyond  holding  that  Northeast  shall  not  be 
permitted  now.  and  now  only,  to  furnish 
services  In  the  Bt«ton-New  York-Florida 
markets  It  esUibUshes  no  guidelines,  which 
the  industry  has  a  right  to  expect,  as  to  the 
degree  of  ctjmpetUlon  which  the  Board  will 
be  prepared  to  consider  seriously  tomorrow 
or  m  the  days  thereafter. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  its  decision, 
"Boyd's  Board  in  blunderland"  opinion 
Ls  a  classic  example  of  circuitous  reason- 
ing which  undermines  past  CAB  policy 
and  puts  a  dark  cloud  on  the  future  of 
adequate  airline  service  to  the  people  of 
New  England.  The  CABs  statutory 
mandate  is  to  apply  the  test  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity.  The  Boyd 
Board's  policy  In  this  case  does  the  direct 
opposite.  Instead  of  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  giving  maximum  service  to  the 
public  and  assuring  a  minimum  subsidy 
wherever  possible,  the  Boyd  decision 
drastically  minimizes  service  to  the  pub- 
lic and  greatly  maximizes  the  need  for 
subsidy. 

The  policy  of  the  President's  Inter- 
agency Group  on  Tran.sportation   calls 
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for  the  preservation  of  competition 
where  the  trafBc  density  can  support  it. 
The  Boyd  majority  oi^nion,  in  complete 
disregard  of  the  facts  presented  at  the 
hearing,  promotes  monopoly  in  the  air 
routes  on  the  eastern  seaboard.  The 
Boyd  decision  reverses  the  longstanding 
policy  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  of 
promoting  multiline  competition  on  all 
major  routes.  Under  this  policy,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  added  a 
third  competitive  carrier  to  the  13 
routes  in  recent  years,  and  I  point  out 
that  all  of  them  are  in  smaller  markets 
than  this  one.  The  two  dissenting  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  rels^ing  on  the  facts 
presented  at  the  hearing,  concluded  that 
a  third  carrier  is  required  as  the  need  for 
service  has  greatly  increased  since  North- 
east's Florida  operation  was  first  ap- 
proved by  a  unanimous  board. 

Chairman  Boyd  stated  that  the  public 
benefits  anticipated  when  temporary 
certification  was  granted  to  Northeast 
have  not  materialized.  The  facts  pre- 
sented at  the  hearing  indicate  that  the 
direct  opposite  conclusion  is  true.  The 
record  shows  that  there  are  more  non- 
stop flights  in  Florida  operating  now 
than  when  Northeast  received  its  tem- 
porary certification.  The  record  also 
shows  that  more  cities  are  being  served 
along  the  Florida  route.  The  competi- 
tion engendered  by  Northeast  Airlines 
has  forced  National  and  Eastern  to 
double  their  schedules.  As  a  result  of 
this  competition,  the  public  has  been  al- 
lowed to  fly  south  at  convenient  times 
and  at  prices  it  can  afford  to  pay.  As 
the  dissenting  Board  members  pointed 
out,  the  majority  opinion  now  turns  the 
clock  back  to  1956  with  the  same  stulti- 
fying effects  on  the  market  which  were 
present  that  year.  The  Boyd  decision 
also  results  in  turning  over  this  recently 
developed  and  expanding  market  to  Just 
two  carriers  as  a  "captive  market."  Most 
important,  the  Boyd  decision  may  strike 
the  death  knell  for  the  demise  of  North- 
east Airlines  as  an  operating  carrier. 

Mr.  Boyd  also  stated  that  the  decision 
is  based  on  the  ground  that  future  pros- 
pects for  Northeast  Airlines  are  not  fi- 
nancially sound.  The  financial  status  of 
Northeast  Airlines  is  not  a  unique  one. 
It  has  been  shared  at  various  times  by 
one  or  both  of  the  carriers  that  are  com- 
peting with  it  on  the  Florida  route. 
Many  of  Northeast's  financial  difficulties 
were  caused  by  the  uncertainties  brought 
about  by  the  Board's  temporary  certifica- 
tion. In  handing  down  the  majority  de- 
cision. Chairman  Boyd  has  failed  to  take 
into  proper  consideration  that  crucial 
fact  that  major  refinancing  actions  had 
been  taken  by  the  Hughes  Tool  Co. 

The  Boyd  opinion  takes  away  from 
Northeast  the  only  route  over  which  it 
can  hope  to  make  any  profit.  The  only 
sentence  of  the  Boyd  decision  which 
smacks  of  reality  is  the  majority  opin- 
ion s  gros.s  understatement  that  this  ac- 
tion "will  inevitably  have  adverse  effects 
on  its  (Northeast's)  employees,  the  New 
England  communities  in  which  those  em- 
ployees reside,  its  creditors  and  its 
stockholders.  •  The  effect  on  public  air 
service  on  the  East  Coast  and  on  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  SUtes  is  a  stag- 
cering  one. 


I  believe  that  an  investigation  of  the 
"Boyd  Board's  blunder"  by  the  Legisla- 
tire  Oversight  Committee  is  in  order  un- 
less the  Board  reconsiders  this  decision. 
The  Legislative  Oversight  Committee  was 
specifically  set  up  by  Congress  to  over- 
see the  operations  of  the  so-called  inde- 
pendent agencies  such  as  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  an  investigation  of 
the  real  reasons  behind  this  erratic  de- 
cision would  certainly  be  in  order. 

The  Boyd  Board  decision  places  an 
additional  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of 
New  England  on  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  while  at  the  same  time  reducing 
the  air  carrier  service  they  now  enjoy. 
The  Boyd  Board  decision  is  a  disastrous 
giant  step  backward  on  the  promotion  of 
a  healthy  and  competitive  public  serv- 
ice air  system  for  the  people  of  New 
England. 


Bnnis  Creek  Dam  Will  Stimulate   Need 
for  Western  Coal  Prodaction 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  R.  HARDING 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  21, 1963 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 8,  Oracle  Pfost,  a  distinguished 
former  Member  of  this  body  from  the 
Second  District  of  Idaho,  appeared  before 
the  Flood  Control  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  in  sup- 
port of  the  much-needed  Bums  Creek 
project  In  eastern  Idaho.  In  her  testi- 
mony before  this  great  committee  of  the 
Congress,  Oracle  Pf  ost  stated ; 

The  private  power  companies  from  Eouth- 
em  Idaho  are  using  coal  miners  from 
throughout  the  Nation  to  oppose  Burns 
Creek.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  here 
today  that  this  is  exactly  what  the  power 
companies  are  doing.  They  are  using  the 
cool  miners  and  the  coal  people  tor  their 
particular  advantage  in  opposing  multiple- 
purpose  projects  containing  hydroelectric 
generation.  However,  these  same  power  com- 
panies will  not  hesitate  to  build  hydroelectric 
dams  themselves — they  will  not  hesitate  to 
■witch  from  the  use  of  coal  to  pitch  or  resid- 
ual oU  or  natural  gas  If  they  can  find  a 
cheap  source  of  power  for  their  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  fully  concur  with  these 
charges  that  were  made  by  our  former 
distinguished  colleague.  I  know  that  the 
record  shows  that  this  is  true.  One  of 
the  power  companies  In  question — the 
Idaho  Power  Co. — boasts  that  it  is  the 
only  major  all  hydro  private  power  com- 
pany remaining  in  America.  In  other 
words  they  do  not  use  any  coal.  The 
other  company,  the  Utah  Power  L  Light 
Co.,  has  eight  large  steam  electric  plants. 
The  fuel  used  in  these  plants  is  a  combi- 
nation of  oil,  gas,  pitch,  and  coal.  How- 
ever, only  one  of  the  eight  plants  uses 
coal  alone.  Three  of  the  plants  use  only 
pitch  and  gas.  One  plant  uses  only  pitch. 
One  plant  uses  oil  and  coaL  Two  plants 
use  gas.  oil,  and  coal.  In  addition  this 
company  has  a  total  of  22  all  hydro- 
electric plants  and  one  large  internal- 
combustion  plant.    However,  it  is  inter- 


esting to  note  that  four  of  Its  eight  steam- 
plants  do  not  use  any  coal,  relying  en- 
tirely on  pitch  and  gas.  At  the  same 
time  this  large  power  company  has  been 
complaining  about  what  Bums  Creek 
would  do  to  the  coal  miners,  it  has  not 
hesitated  to  switch  fuels  in  its  steam- 
plants  from  coal  to  pitch,  gas,  and  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  interested  not  only 
in  the  construction  of  Burns  Creek  and 
other  much  needed  multiple-purpose 
projects  which  produce  hydroelectric 
power  in  Idaho  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. I  am  also  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  coal  miner.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  doubt  among  people  who 
know  the  facts  that  hydroelectric  power 
produces  a  need  for  fuel-generated  i>ower 
to  firm  It  up.  In  many  cases  this  can 
and  should  be  p>ower  generated  with  coal. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  many  times  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Davis,  the  largest  user  of  coal 
in  the  world  today  is  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority.  I  am  sure  great  amounts 
of  coal  will  be  required  shortly  to  firm 
up  the  hydroelectric  power  that  is  being 
produced  at  multiple-purpose  projects 
throughout  the  West. 

In  1956,  the  Congress  authorized  the 
upper  Colorado  River  project.  Now  we 
are  on  the  threshhold  of  the  first  power 
coming  from  this  great  project  and  it  has 
created  a  coal  rush  in  Utah.  I  would 
Uke  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  following 
article  by  Robert  W.  Bemick,  the  busi- 
ness editor  from  the  Salt  Lake  City  Trib- 
une of  July  14,  1963 : 

Utah  Coal  Rush  on — Powzs  Plan  Ktt 
(By  Robert  W.  Bemick) 

Utah  is  experiencing  a  coal  rush  unique 
in  the  history  of  American  mining 

By  Saturday,  prospectors  had  applied  for 
an  estimated  300.000  to  500,000  acres  of  coal 
permits,  most  of  them  within  the  Kaiparo- 
wits  Plateau  area  of  eastern  Kane  County. 

No  such  volume  of  coal  prospect  permits 
had  ever  been  sought  In  a  single  area  within 
a  relatively  short  space  of  time  in  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  the  Trib- 
une was  told. 

And  why  anyone  would  seek  to  prospect 
for  coal — when  the  coal  industry  U  gener- 
ally reported  to  be  sick,  sick,  sick — Is 
something  for  the  average  citizen  to  puzzle 
about. 

But  such  contact  as  can  be  established 
with  applicants — moat  of  them  individuals 
and  firms  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Grand  Junction.  Colo.,  Denver.  Colo., 
Los  Angeles,  and  even  8t.  Louis,  Mo. — dis- 
closes a  view  that  something  big  may  be 
happening  in  the  western  energy  picture 
involving  coal. 

Here  Is  some  of  the  thinking  going  on  In 
this  line. 

The  completion  of  Glen  Canyon  Dam  and 
consequent  creation  of  Lake  Powell  pro- 
vokes a  future  need  for  parallel  supplies  of 
energy  from  foesU-fueled,  steam -electric 
plants. 

This  is  the  history  of  hydroelectric  gener- 
ation elsewhere  in  the  United  States — in- 
cluding the  controversial  Johnson  steam- 
plant,  a  part  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. For  steam  generation  smooths  out  the 
peaks  of  hydroelectrlcal  energy  output. 

Glen  Canyon  Dam  may  have  an  installed 
capacity  of  up  to  1,200.000  kUowatta  even- 
tually. But  its  load  factor  will  be  at  around 
58  V3  F>«rcent,  according  to  some  engineers. 
This  means  that  the  differential  between 
peak  deliveries  and  firm  generation  of  en- 
ergy might  be  as  high  as  500.000  kUowatts. 
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On  fartlMr  nuth  Is  Hoover  Dam,  with  an 
Installed  capacity  of  1344,500  kilowatu  and 
a  Ann  load  factor  of  around  38  percent 
Thla  pnaenti  an  even  greater  "peak  and 
▼alley"  relatknablp    in   energy    dellTertee. 

ConcelT*  or  a  new  deeert-ipannlng  grid 
of  500,000-  to  7M,000-volt  lines  wheeling  en- 
ergy from  a  hydroelectric  and  sieampower 
complex  InTOlTlng  Olen  Canyon  Dam, 
Hoover  Dam,  and  coal  from  southwestern 
Utah. 

That,  It  la  alleged.  Is  what  provoke*  the 
gleam  In  the  coal  proepector's  eye  Moet 
In^iportant:  TlUa  may  be  one  means  by  which 
the  coal  paopto  really  can  compete  with 
growing  potantlala  of  nuclear  power  on  the 
west   coaat. 

If  such  a  Kane  County  complex  were  to 
Include  Hoover  Dam,  too.  as  a  balance  wheel 
to  peaking  problema,  then  the  figiires  get 
even  wilder  and  you  start  talking  about 
1 -milllon-kllovatt  ateamplants,  etc  ,  and 
coal  reeervM  at  more  than  500  million  tons 

Actually,  tlM  Kalparowlte  Plateau  may 
contain  leearvea  of  3  billion  tons — but  where 
It  Lb  and  tlx«  cost  of  mining  axe  key  issues 
which  the  proapectors  must  resolve  In  the 
future. 

The  UJ3.  Oaologlcal  Survey  has  set  aside 
two  areas — at  Last  Chance  and  Warm 
Creek — on  which  It  says  coal  proapectors 
must  take  laaaae,  rather  than  the  nominal 
permita.  Such  leasing  involves  competitive 
bidding.  Prospectors  are  challenging  this 
action.  These  two  areas  are  relatively  near 
the  future  water  sources  to  be  created  by 
Lake  Powell. 

One  Individual  Is  permitted  only  10.240 
acres  In  both  coal  leases  or  prospect  permita 
In  Utah — although  an  added  5,120  acres  may 
be  obtained  following  a  public  hearing. 

Obviously,  no  power  company  could  con- 
trol the  nscassary  reserves  for  construction 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  gener- 
ating capacity  If  such  reserves  were  limited 
to  15,360  acrss.  So  some  change  In  the 
leasing  and  prospecting  laws  relative  to  Fed- 
eral coal  laws  should  be  effected  if  future 
problems  of  developing  Kalpaxowlts  coal  are 
to  be  resolved. 

The  prospect  in  the  Kalparowlts  Ls  a 
heady  one.  Some  30  Individuals  and  flrms 
are  represented  In  the  search  for  economi- 
cally mlnable  coal — among  them  Arizona 
Public  Service  Co.  of  Phoenix,  Richfield  Oil 
Co.,  Sentry  Royalty  Co  ,  an  affiliate  of  Pea- 
body  Coal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo  .  and  reportedly 
Consolidation  Coal  Co. 

Others  may  be  speculating  on  what  may 
occur  In  the  next  few  years  as  others  pros- 
pect. Richfield  has  a  couple  of  rigs  at  work 
in  the  Last  Chance  area  and  drilling  report- 
edly is  planned  In  the  Warm  Creek  region 
New  roads  have  been  built  into  the  Warm 
Creek  and  Last  Chance  lease  areas  from  near 
Olen  Canyon  City,  Utah.  Approach  also 
may  be  made  from  Escalante. 

Mr.  Btteaktr,  because  of  the  upper 
Colorado  Rlyer  project,  the  Palisades 
project  and.  yes.  in  the  future,  the 
Knowles  Dam  In  Montana,  and  the 
much-needed  Burns  Creek  project  in 
Idaho,  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  will  be 
mined  to  be  used  in  steamplants  to  pro- 
duce power  to  firm  up  the  hydropower 
generated  at  these  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  there  are 
some  who  say  that  if  it  was  not  for  the 
hydropower  that  was  generated  at  these 
projects,  that  all  of  the  power  needs  of 
this  area  would  be  supplied  with  power 
from  steamplants  utilizing  coal.  This 
simply  is  not  true.  We  are  finding  today 
many  farmers  are  using  natural  gas  to 
operate  farm  Irrigation  pumps,  consum- 
ers are  using  gas  furnaces,  gas  air  con- 
ditioning, and  gas  appliances  because  it 


Ls  cheaper  than  some  of  the  power  rates. 
On  the  other  hand  often  a  combination 
of  cheap  hydropower  firmed  up  with 
coal-produced  steampower  produces  en- 
ergy cheaper  than  gas  and  is  cheaper 
than  power  produced  with  pitch,  nat- 
ural gas.  or  oil. 

Today  I  have  written  the  following  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  request- 
ing a  study  on  the  feasibility  of  a  steam 
plant  to  firm  up  all  of  the  hydroelectric 
power  now  being  produced  in  southern 
Idaho.  Such  a  steamplant  would  mean 
work  for  hundreds  of  coal  miner.s  in 
Utah  and  WyomiriK 

CONGKESS    or    THE    UNmKD    -StaTE-S, 

HllL'SE     or     RCHRE.SIJ^TATIVES, 

Wa.ih.ingtori.   DC.   August   22.   1963 
The  Honorable  Stewart  Udall. 
Secretary  o/  the  Interior. 
Department  of  the  Iriterior. 
Wa  <h  iTigton    D  C 

Dear  Sec-retart  Udai.'  I  would  like  to  re- 
fpifst  thrtt  ycui  ronslder  the  po&sibllliy  of  a 
study  of  the  feaslbllltv  of  ;i  sleam  power- 
pUiit  utilizing  coal  to  flrni  up  all  of  the 
hydroelectric  power  presently  being  produced 
at   Federal    projects   In   southern    Idaho 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  by 
reputable  engineers  that  the  power  produced 
at  Burns  Creek  and  Pall.sade.s  will  have  a 
hydro  peaking  capacity  of  77  megawatts 
which  could  Integrate  svicces-sfully  with  a 
thermo  baseload  of  171  megawatts  providing 
a  Arm  load  of  a  total  of  248  megawatts 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  great  de- 
poelLs  of  coal  In  southern  Wyoming  and 
northern  Utah  that  could  be  utilized  for  a 
steamplant  to  firm  up  the  Pall.sades-Burns 
Creek  power.  Such  a  coal-utlllzlng  steam- 
plant would  employ  many  coal  miners  in  the 
area 

Please   Inform  me  at   the  earliest    j>o6slble 
date  your  views  on  such  a  feasibility  study 
Best  personal  regards, 

Ralph   Harding, 
Member  of  Corigrett 

Mr  Speaker,  Burns  Creek  will  result 
in  increased  employment  of  coal  miners 
and  the  increase  in  consumption  of  coal 
just  as  TVA  resulted  in  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  coal  in  the  Southeast.  Be- 
cause the  combination  of  cheap  hydro- 
power  firmed  up  with  steampower  pro- 
duced from  coal  provides  a  f^rm  power 
system  that  can  more  than  compete  with 
natural  gas,  pitch,  and  oil.  Therefore,  it 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  coal  miners 
of  America  will  realize  that  the  Burns 
Creek  Dam  in  Idaho  and  the  Knowles 
Dam  in  Montana  will  result  in  the  need 
for  additional  coal  throughout  the  West. 


Nebraska  Congressional  Delegation, 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or     NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday,  August  21.  1963 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Nebraska  has  been  represented  In  the 
U.S.  Congress  since  1855.  In  all  those 
years,  the  State  has  had  82  men  from 
four  political  parties  as  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,   29   men   and 


women  from  three  parties  as  Senators, 
and  6  men  from  two  parties  as  Dele- 
gates to  the  Congress,  before  the  Terri- 
tory was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a 
State. 

No  one  has  served  fewer  days  than  our 
first  Representative.  Turner  M.  Mar- 
quette, of  Plattsmouth.  He  was  sworn 
in  March  2.  1867.  and  served  only  the 
last  2  days  of  the  39th  Congress.  He 
was  succeeded  March  4  by  John  Taflfe, 
of  Omaha.     Both  were  Republicans. 

Longest  term  of  service  was  by  George 
Norrls,  with  10  years  in  the  House  and 
30  years  in  the  Senate.  The  McCook 
Republican  served  from  1903  to  1943. 

Representative  Moses  P.  Kinkaid,  an 
O  Neill  Republican,  served  in  the  House 
from  1903  to  1922  to  set  the  record  for 
Nebraska  service  in  that  body. 

Be.sides  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
Nebra.ska  has  been  represented  by  five 
Populists  and  by  one  F\isionlst,  Samuel 
Maxwell  of  Fremont,  who  served  in  the 
House  1897-99.  One  of  the  Populists 
served  in  the  Senate,  William  V.  Allen, 
of  Madison,  while  four  had  House  .service 
between   1891   and   1903. 

But  through  the  years,  Nebraska  has 
had  a  strong  Republican  flavor,  especially 
in  the  Senate.  There  have  been  24  Re- 
publican Senators  who  served  a  total 
of  170  years,  4  Democratic  Senators 
who  served  just  under  20  years,  and  the 
Populist  with  10  years. 

In  the  House,  51  Republicans  have 
served  258  years.  26  Democrats  served 
127  years,  the  4  Populists  totaled  15 
years,  and  the  lone  Fusionist  had  just 
the  one  2-year  term. 

Our  first  Delegate  to  Coiigrcss  was 
Napoleon  B.  Glddings,  of  Nebraska  City, 
a  Democrat  who  served  in  the  33d  Con- 
^re.ss  in  1855.  Our  first  Senators  in 
1867  were  John  M.  Thayer,  of  Omaha, 
and  Thomas  W.  Tipton,  of  Brownville, 
both  Republicans. 

Our  Delegates  had  some  unusual 
names.  Besides  Napoleon  Giddings, 
there  was  Bird  Chapman,  of  Omaha: 
Fenner  Ferguson,  of  Bellevue:  Experi- 
ence Estabrook,  of  Omaha;  Samuel  G. 
Daily,  of  Peru;  and  Phineas  W  Hitch- 
cock, of  Omaha. 

Hitchcock  later  served  as  a  Senator, 
and  his  son.  Gilbert,  was  both  a  Repre- 
sentative and  Senator.  I  believe  this  is 
the  only  father-son  team  in  our  State 
history  who  both  served  in  Congress. 
Gilbert  Hitchcock  founded  the  Omaha 
World,  forerunner  of  the  World-Herald. 

In  1867  when  Nebra.ska  was  first  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  as  a  State,  we  had 
one  Representative  The  number  grew 
rapidly  as  settlers  moved  west  into  the 
State  until  we  had  six  Representatives 
by  1893,  where  it  remained  until  1933. 
The  depression,  drop  in  farm  population, 
and  rapid  growth  of  the  Southwest  and 
west  coast  since  World  War  II  have 
caused  a  decline  in  our  delegation  to 
three  Representatives. 

I  include  now  a  list  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  served  Nebraska  in  the 
Congress,  including  the  number  of  each 
Congress,  years  of  the  Congress,  name, 
home  town,  congressional  district — 
where  appropriate — and  party  afiflllatlon 
of  each  Delegate,  Representative,  and 
Senator. 
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Nebratka  eongresnonal  deltgation,  1865-lMS 

Nf  braska  Territory  was  (ranted  a  delegate  in  CongresB  by  Act  of  Congrees,  May  30, 1854. 


Delegeto 


Napoleon  B .  Oiddlnn,  of  Nebraska  City,  Democrat    Took  seat  Jan.  6, 18B6. 
Bird  B.  Chapman,  orOmaha  City,  Democrat. 

Fenner  Ferguson,  of  BeOeToe,  Democrat.  »        .    ^  ^  „         ^  ^  , 

E  iperience  EsUbrook,  of  Omaha,  Democrat    Served  until  May  18, 18*0,  when  eleetioD  was  sucoessfoDy  oonteated. 
Samuel  O.  Dally,  ofJ»era,  Republican. 
»m.  Hep 


Samuel  W. 


Samuel  Q  Dally  ,'of  PerniKepubUcan.    J.  Sterling  Morton,  of  Nebraaka  Ctty.  Democrat,  elected  Oct.  B,  1890,  but  6  months  later  Gov.  Samue! 
Black  without  any  recauTan  issued  certificate  of  eleotion  to  Dally  who  had  months  belore  contested  Morton's  right  to  the  seat    Contest 


never  decided,  but  Dally  held  the  seat  under  the  seooad  certificate. 
Samuel  O.  Dally,  of  Peru,  Republican. 
Phineas  W.  Hitchcock,  of  Omaha,  Republican.    Served  until  Mar.  1, 1887. 


N I' bras k a  (franted  statehood  on  March  1.  18B7. 


Year 


Conirreas 


18»-6:-..- 

lttf>7  <>.' 

186»^71...- 
1871-73... 
187J7,V... 
1875  77  ... 
1877-79  .  . 

1.S7S-M..-. 
1881  .S3  ... 
188J-R.V... 

1885  fc7.... 

1887-89 

IIcnV  91 ... . 

lS«-<«.... 
1W3  95 


lh»5  97. 


1S97-99. 


isyy  I'.mi. 


39th 
40th 

«d. 

43d. 

44th 

45tti 

4(>lh 
47th 
48th 

49th 

50th 
ilst. 

53tl. 
53d. 


54th. 


.Wlh. 


56th. 


District 


Senate.. 
Senate.. 
At  large. 
Senate.. 
Senate.. 
At  large. 
Senate.. 
Senate.. 
At  large. 
Senate.. 
Senate.. 
At  large. 
Senate . . 
Senate . . 
K\  large. 
Senate . . 
Senate.. 
At  large. 
Senate . . 
Senate . . 
At  large. 
At  large. 


Senate. 

Senate 

At  large 

Senate 

Senate 

At  large 

Senate 

Senate 

l.st 

2d 

3d 

Senate 

Senate 

1st 

2d 

3d 

Senate 

Senate 

1st 

2d 

3d 

Senate 

Senate 

l.'t 

2d 

2d 

3d 

Senate , 

Senate 

1st 

2d 

3d 

Senate 

Senate 

1st 

2d. 

3d 

4th 

5th 

fith 

Senate 

Seniite 

1st 

2<l 

3<i 

4th 

5th 

6th 

Senate. 

Senate 

1st 

2d.._ 

ad.._ 

4th 

5th 

6th 

Senate 

Senate 

Senate 


1st 

ad 

3d 

4th 

6th 

6th 


Member  of  Congress 


John  M.  Thayer,  of  Omaha,  Republican.    Elected  but  did  not  take  seat  until  Mar.  4, 1887. 

Thomas  W.  Tipton,  of  Brownville,  Republican.    Elected  but  did  not  take  seat  until  Mar.  4,  1867. 

Turner  M.  Marquette,  of  Plattsmouth,  RepubUcan.    Took  seat  Mar.  2,  1867;  served  2  days. 

John  M.  Thayer,  of  Omaha,  Republican.    Took  seat  Mar.  4, 1887  to  expire  Mar.  3,  1871,  as  determined  by  lot. 

Thomas  W.  Tipton,  of  Brownville,  RepubUcan.    Took  scat  Mar.  4, 1867,  to  expire  Mar.  S,  18d9,  as  determined  by  lot. 

John  Taffe.  of  Omaha,  RepubUcan. 

John  M.  Tnayer,  of  Omaha,  Republican. 

Thomas  W.  Tipton,  of  Brownville,  Republican. 

John  Tafle.  of  Omaha,  Re[>nblican. 

Thomas  W.  Tipton,  of  Brownville,  Republican. 

Phineas  W.  Hitchcock,  ol  Omaha,  RepubUcan. 

John  Taffe,  of  Omaha.  RepubUcan. 

Thomas  W.  Tipton,  of  Brownville,  Republican, 

Phineas  W.  Hitchcock,  of  Omaha,  Republican. 

Lorenso  Crounse,  of  Fort  Calhoun,  Republican. 

Phineas  W.  Hitchcock,  of  Omaha,  Republican. 

Algernon  S.  Paddock  of  Beatrice,  RepubUcan. 

Lorenso  Crounse,  of  Fort  Calhoun,  Republican. 

Algernon  8.  Paddock,  of  Beatrice,  Republican. 

Alvln  Saunders,  of  Omaha,  Republican. 

Frank  Welch,  of  Norfolk,  Republican.    Died  Sept.  4,  1878.  ^        ^  ^^       „     o,„ 

Thomas  Majors,  of  Peru,  Republican.  Elected  to  fill  vacancy  created  by  death  of  Welch,  and  took  seat  Dec.  2,  1878, 
Majors  had  been  elected  as  a  contingent  (or  additional)  Member  and  was  also  so  elected  to  the  46th  and  47lh  Cong- 
but  the  House,  on  Feb.  24,  1883,  disallowed  Nebraska's  claim  to  an  additional  Member  and  refused  to  seat  him. 

Algernon  8.  Paddock,  of  Beatrice  RepubUcan. 

Alvln  Saunders,  of  Omaha.  Republican. 

Edward  K.  Valentine,  of  West  Point,  Republican.  *• 

Alvln  Saunders,  of  Omaha.  RepubUcan. 

Charles  H.  Van  Wyck,  of  Nebraska  City,  Republican. 

Edward  K.  Valentine,  of  West  Point,  Republican. 

Charles  H.  Van  Wyck,  of  Nebraska  City,  Republican. 

Charles  F.  Manderson,  of  Omaha,  RepubUcan. 

Archibald  J.  Weaver,  of  Falls  City,  Republican. 

James  Laird,  of  Hastings,  Republican. 

Edward  K.  valentine,  of  West  Potat   Republican. 

Charles  H.  Van  Wyck,  of  Nebraska  City,  Republican. 

Charles  F.  Manderson,  of  Omaha,  RepnbUcan. 

Archibald  J.  Weaver,  of  Falls  City,  RepubUcan. 

James  Laird,  of  Hasthigs,  Republican. 

Oeorge  W.  E.  Dorsey,  of  Fremont,  Republican. 

Charles  F.  Manderson,  of  Omaha,  Republican. 

Algernon  S.  Paddock,  of  Beatrice,  Republican. 

John  A.  McShane,  of  Omaha,  Republican. 

James  Laird,  of  Hastings,  Republican. 

Oeorge  W.  E.  Dorsey,  of  Fremont,  Republican. 

Charles  F.  Manderson,  of  Omaha,  Republican. 

Algernon  S.  Paddock,  of  Beatrice,  Republican. 

WiUlam  J.  Council,  of  Omaha,  Republican. 

James  Laird,  of  Hastings,  RepubUcan.     Died  Aup.  17,  1889,  before  Congres,*  assembled.  „,o^ 

GUbert  L.  Laws,  of  McCook  RepubUcan.    Elected  to  flU  vacancy  created  by  death  of  Laird,  and  took  seat  Dec.  2,  1888. 

Oeorge  W.  E.  Dorsey,  of  Fremont,  Republican. 

Charles  F.  Manderson,  of  Omaha,  Republican. 

Algernon  8.  Paddock,  of  Beatrice,  Republican. 

William  J.  Bryan,  of  Lincoln,  Democrat. 

William  A.  McKelghan,  of  Red  Cloud,  Democrat. 

Omer  M<  Kem.  of  Broken  Bow.  Populist. 

Charles  F.  Manderson.  of  Omaha,  RepubUcan. 

William  V.  Allen,  of  Madison.  PopuUst. 

WUUam  J.  Bryan,  of  Lincoln,  Democrat. 

David  H.  Mercer,  of  Omaha,  RepubUcan. 

Oeorge  D.  Melklejohn,  of  FuUerton.  RepubUcan. 

Eugene  J.  Halner.  of  Aurora,  RepubUcan. 

William  A.  McKelghan,  of  Red  Cloud.  Democrat 

Omer  M.  Kem.  of  Broken  Bow,  Populist. 

WUUam  V.  Allen,  of  Madison,  PopulW. 

John  M.  Thurston,  of  Omaha,  RepubUcan. 

Jesse  B.  Strode,  of  Lincoln.  Republican. 

David  H.  Mercer,  of  Omaha.  RepubUcan 

Oeorve  D.  Meiklejofan.  of  FuUerton.  RepubUcan. 

Eagene  J.  Halner.  of  Aurora.  Republican. 

William  E.  Andrews,  of  Hastings.  Republican. 

Omer  M.  Kem.  of  Broken  Bow,  Populist. 

WUUam  V.  Allen,  of  Madison,  Populist. 

John  M.  Thurston,  of  Omaha,  RepubUcan. 

Jesse  B.  Strode,  of  Llncohi.  Republican. 

David  H.  Mercer,  of  Omaha.  Republicun. 

Samuel  MaxweU.  of  Fremont  Fusion bt. 

WlUlam  L.  Stark,  ol  Aurora,  Democrat. 

Roderick  D.  Sutherland,  of  Nelson,  Populist. 

William  L.  Greene,  of  Kearney,  Populist. 

John  M.  Thurston,  of  Omaha,  Republican. 

Monroe  L.Hayward,  of  Nebraska  City,  RepubUcan.    Died  Dee.  8. 18»  ^     ,  ,    .„  .  ^  t.     .,     .v.    # 

William  V  Allen,  of  Madison.  Populist.  Defeated  in  1899  by  Haynard;  appointed  to  fiU  vacancy  created  by  death  of 
Hayward.  and  took  seat  Dec.  19, 1899. 

Elmer  J.  Burkett,  of  Lincoln,  Republican. 

David  H.  Mercer,  of  Omaha,  Republican. 

John  S.  Robinson,  of  Madison,  iJeniocrat. 

WUUam  L.  Stark,  of  Aurora,  Democrat. 

Roderick  D.  Sutlierland.  of  Nelson,  Populist. 

WUUam  L.  Greene,  o(  Kearney,  Populist.     Died  Mar.  11, 1899.  .^     .      ^     ...,  ..  .     u       .  t^     .  ,»«, 

WUUam  NevUle,  of  North  Platte,  Populi.>^t.    Elected  to  fill  vacancy  created  by  death  of  Greene,  and  took  seat  Dee.  4, 1899. 
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igoi-03. 


OOBCTMi 


DUUict 


Member  of  Conicnva 


crth. 


lyos-os s«th. 


1805-07 50th. 


M07-08. 


Sena  to. 

Senate. 

1st 

Jd 

Mi 

4th 

5th 

tilM  ... 
.St-nalf. 
Senate . 
l.tt 

»l 

3.1         .. 

4tM        .. 

Mh 

•^th  ... 
S«'iia  le . 
Sfimte . 
1st 


Kle.  ti- 1  t"  fill  V  I    iti  y  ir>' 111  .1  1>>   Inith  of  Haywarl,  In  [)reoetllng  Confreas 


M 


iKiiiunt  A  5S>th  Ci'iig  ,  to  which  he  liad        S 


..  aotb. 


1000-11. 


Slat. 


mi-13.. 


Iyi3-15. 


62d. 


41   

3.1 

4th 

Hh 

fith   

Senate . 
S«;nate- 

1st 

2d 

*1 

4th 

Hh 

iSth  

Senate 
S«'tiate 

Ut 

J.I 

M  ... 
4th  ... 
5th   .    .. 

fit  h   

.Senate. 
Senate . 

1st 

M 


K..  «  [.    I   I 


hil 


it    I   li>   n-^igii  ilii'ri  of  Durki'U    in    lirrre'llng 


83d. 


1M15-17. 


Mth 


1917-19. 


1»1»-21. 


Uth 


1921-23. 


OSth. 


87th. 


l-rsi  25. 


8Mh. 


3<1 

M  

4th 

5th 

tith 

.Senat«. 
Senate.. 

lat 

2d 

.H     

4th  ... 
■ith  ... 
fith 

Senate.. 
SeoAt*. 

lat 

2d 

3d  

»th  .. 
Sth     ... 

6lh 

Senate. 
SMuOe. 

1st 

2d 

3.1  .. 
4th  .. 
Mh  ... 
"ith 

Senate. 
Senate . 

1st 

2d 

ad 

4th 

5th 

9th 

Senate . 
.-Vnate. 

1st 

1st 


■■!  Se|.t     11.   I'lll 
h-!it.t..-l  to  tU;  \  .i>..iIu-> 


■ri'it.   1  |.>  .l,-,,th  o(  l.itt 


1  !. 


2.1 

3.1.. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

6th. 


Senate. 
Senate. 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

•th 


Wim»ni  V    Allen,  of  .Vla.lUin,  I'opulLKt 
Charles  M    Dl.trli  h,  of  lla^tiiiK^,  Hi;)iib,i,iin 

and  took  -w'Ht  I>e<-    2,  lyoi 
Joseph  H    Millarl.  of  (iiimha.  Kfi.iiliii.  :iii 
KlraerJ.  Burkett.  of  I.tniiiiii.  KfiiuMi.-Hii 
DavKl  M    Meri-er.  of  Omaha.  Kepiiliii.Hii 
John  S    Kobln-ain.  of  Maili,-»>n.  I  >.  in'"  rut 
William  I-   Stark,  of  .Aumr-i.  l)i-iii  >.n»t 
.\^hton  C    Shallentienti-r.  of  <!m«.  pemo.r-it 
William  N.'viU.'.  of  North  I'latt.'.  l'oi>ijli-t 
Charles  M     1  )litrich.  of  Ha.^tinirf.  Krinj  1  .1  an 
Jos.-ph  H    .MilLart.  of  Omaha.  Kepnhll.nn 
KIm.T  J     Hurk.'tt,  of  I,iii.-<ilii.  K.-ptiMir:,!!       K. 

U-«Ti  rivli'i-ti-'l.  havinii  U'.-ri  .■:<■<  ti-1   i  ,~.'n.it"r 
(illU-rt   .M     Hit.  hc<>.  k.    >l  l)iii.il;a     1  >•  i:.-  r  it 
John  J    M.'Cirthy   of  I'otim.  K^i'ii''  '■  ;»" 
Kiliiiun  1  11    Huisha'*,o(  Kairt.iiry.  K.|iiil;i    ii 
(l.'onfr  W     \'.rri.<.  nf  .\|, C.K.k,   k.puli;    u; 
.VIo-i.-<  1'    Kir,k:ii.l,  of  ON.Mll,  K.i>iili:i.  Ill 
Jo«'ph  II    .MiUaril.  of  Omaha.  Kepulio.  an. 
Elmer  J     Uurkett.  of  Iinitiln.  Ki-puhil.un 
Krne.st    .M     rollar'l,  of  .\rha*ka,    KrpiiMi' ar, 

CongrfW.  ami  look  -<'at  I'l'''    «,  lyn' 
John  L    Kenu.'.ly.  (jf  Oiiialia.  Ki'piihil.  lui 
John  J     MrCarthy.  i>f  l''iii.'i.  K.fulili,  an 
p^'lmun'l   H    Hinshaw.  of  hairtmry.  Hi-(int.;i.  an. 
(..■^irge  W    Norri',  of  M.Cook.  Kt-puh:!-  an 
.Mo*.<  I'    Kinkai'l.  'if  o  N.i:i.  Ki'inihli.Mn 
Klnier  J     Hiirki-tt.  of  l.uutnii.  K.-puhli.  an. 
NorrL'.  Mr<>*ti.  of  Kearney,  KfpuMloin 
Kriie-t  .VI     T'iIUt'I.  of  .Sfhsu*  k  1.   K.puhoan 
(illtiert  M     Hit.  Ii.i..  k.  i.f  Omafia.  I  )f:n.i.  r  it 
John  K    lt"y  1.    'f  N-li»?h.  Kfimhii.aii 
E'lraun'l  11     Hin>haw.of  Kairhury.  K.'puhlKiin. 
(ieonee  W     .NorrL*.  'if  ML('o.)k,   Repu  Mlrail. 
.Mosfs  I"    Kinkii'l.  of  o  .Neill.  Ki-pu  tiiuiin 
Klm.T  J    Diirkeit,   )f  I.uu-oln.  Repiibii.an 
N'lrrL-^  Hrown    of  Ki-ariiey,  Kepiihll'im 
John  .\     M:iiftJire.  of  Lin.-oin.  I>eincKrat 
(illliert  .M  ,   llUfhtix-k.  of  Omaha.  Oenii-raL 
Janie.H  r    I,att.».  of  Tckaniali.  OeniixTit 
K.linunl  II    llinsh.iw,  of  Kiiriiur>,  Ki'pii!i|;r,in. 
(iforKe  SV'    N'orn.s,  .McC'Xik.  Kepiililican 
.\losei  I'    Kinkai'l.  of  O  Nelll.  Kepiililicaii 
N')rri<  Hrown.   il  Keirn>'>     Kejiutilioaii 
(iil'iert  .\1    llitchcc)».-H.  of  Oin  in.^.  1  >en;o<r  il. 
John  .\ .  M  (ijuire,  of  I.mi-i)ln.  I '.•mix-rat 
Chariest)    l»()eck,  of  o;nalia.  Oeiiux'rit 
James  l*.  Latta.  of  Tekamati.  Oi'iniK-rit       1 
I)!iniel\'    Stephens,  ol  hreniont.  l>eiiii»'rat 
Charle.'f  M    Sli.)an,  of  '  i.'nev..i.  K.'puMifaii 

<  M-orge  W    Norn-;,  of  Mc( 'o.ik    K.'pulilh'an. 
.Moses  I'    Kinkai'l.  of  o  Ncill,  Ketoitilioiii 
Oiltiert  M     II  itctivcKk,  of  <  im.ilia.  Hennxrat. 
(i.-or^e  W     S.irn.'i.  of  Mri 'o.)k.   K.'iiuMiran 
John  .V     M  tvuif.  of  l.uu'iiin,  lifmiH-rat 
CtlarlesO     l,<il«-i  K.    if  Omatia.   OeiiiixTat 
Daniel  V    St.'i.h.Ti^.    if  Fri-:iiont.  Oem.KT.it 
('harlesll    Slo.m.  nf  i  i.-n.'\  a.  Kepulilii-an  * 
Sil.us  K    H  irton.  of  I  .r  iiiil  Islanil.  Kepuiil;c;in 
.\lo,s.'S  r     Kink  111.    i(  I  )  NriU.   H.-puhli.aii 
(iilt«Tt  M     liiti-hri«-k,    .fiima;i.i,  I  >.'ini>.Tat. 
(ieork;.'  \V     Num-,  III  \1.<   i»ik.  K.'pulilican. 
C     1-riiik   K.'i.:--.    >fl-l;.,^^   il.i..   Ki'iiuliluan. 
Cti,irl.-<  o    I.<i!»m|[.    ,f  I  i:,i  ihrt.   1  i.TiiixT.it, 
D.-iriii'l^     St.'pti.o.s.  of  Kr.onont.   I  >>'tno»-rat. 
Cli.irle.-,  1 1    -il.i.in.  of  I  i.oM-^  .1.  RipuljliiMii 
.\shton  < '    Sfiali.TilnTiiiT,   \lri:  i.  1  i.'mixTit. 
Mo*-s  I'    Kink  111!,  ol  ')  N.-ill.  R.ii>iH>lli-an 
OllUTt  M     II  arhiix  k.    ■(  I  iiii  tr,.4.   Oenuxrat 

<  ie<jrv.-  \^     Niirr  ■<.  nf  M'l     xik.   R.'putu..ai: 
C     Frank   R.mw-.    .f  H  ills  i   it>.   ReiuiMi.-tui. 
Charles  O    l^if«Tlc ,  o'  i  ninh.i.  1  •.■nuATat 
l).*inel\'    Stephfi.s    of  h  ri-:iioiil.  l'en:ix.Tit 
Charle.sll    Sl-xin.  nf  i  l>ii>".  i,  R.-tHililnMr. 
.\<hton  C    Sh.ili.-iilxTk'.r.  .il  .\liiii.  iLoinxTit 
.Mivsesl'    K  inka!'!.  iif  I  >  Ni-.n.  Repiililu.ui 
Oiltiert  M     II  it(  h.ixk.    if  '  iniaha.  Oemixrat 
Oe.>rue  V^     Ni,rri<.  of  Mn   .Kik.  Ri-putilu-nn. 
C    Frank   R.' i.  ; -,  ..f  F  ilU  i    it,.  R.-piil.lu.iu. 
.\ltiert  U     J.tT. t;<,    i:  '  or;  il.  1.   R,-piitihi-ni; 
Rot»Tt  y.     y.\  iiiv    if  !  1  ik'it  I  I    it>  .   Ri'initilioin 
Melvin  o    .Mi-Liiit-hliri.    'f  "i'  irk.  O.-nnxr  it 
William  K    \n  lr>-»s,  .,f  M  i.-tuii(s.  Rei.iit.lioui 
.Mos»',s  1'    KlnkiM,  of  ii  N.il!.   RepnMii-.m 
(illf>«Tt.M     llitrhitK  k.  iif  Orii  i.'i.i.   IH-mixTit 
(te.>nt''  \^     Norri.!..  of  \1  ■(  ixik.  R.^iiiidln-an 

C     Friink  Ren\  U.  of  F  liU  i   it>.   R.'piililu-:!!!       RfsUne.l  Jiiiw  .1.  H«2. 
Roy  H    Thori"'.  nf  l.lnciln.   Rriml'llrun       Kl.'tU'.l  to  till  v.M-iuu-y  en 

l'/22 
.\lNTt  W    J.-tTefLs,  of  Om.iha,  Repufiliraii 
RofxiTt  K    F.van.s,  of  Dakiila  City,  Reiiiililu-!Ui. 
.Vlelvin  O    Mfl^iiuzhlin.  of  York.  Uemo<Tat 
William  K    .\nilrevn.  of  lli-itinics.   Repubiiran 
.Moses  r    Kink  till,  "f  n  .N.  ill,  Repuhll<-an       Dleil  July  fi.  lirj-J 
.\iiiaistln  R.  lliimiihrey.  of  Broken  How.  Repuhllcan       F:iect<'.|  to  fill  v.u-ani'y  rreat.  il  by  ileatli  ol  Kink  ill 

Nov    JO,  I'/A', 
Oeonfp  W    NorrU.  of  Mi<"ix>k.  Repiiblii-an. 
Rofiert  It    Howell,  of  Omaha,  Republican 
John  H    .Morehea.1.  of  FalLs  City.  DemiK-rat. 
W'Lllls  O.  Sears,  of  Omaha,  Republk-an 
Ednr  Howard,  of  Columbus,  Democrat. 
Melvln  O.  .Mclaughlin,  of  York,  DemiHTat 
Ashton  C    ShallentxTger,  of  .\lma,  Demmrat 
Robert  ()   Slmmon.s,  of  Sc<ittsl>lulT,  RepubUoin. 
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.1 1>. 


4.  lUll. 


■  I  by  ri'^lKii  ilion  of  R.  i\  1-,    uilt.Hik^it   \  iv 


I  ti>ok  seat 


Y.;ir 

Congress 

District 

I'fJ.'.  -7        

G9th 

70th 

71i^f    

72.1 

73.1   

74tli     

7.M11     

7tlth     

77lli   

7«fh 

7uih     

Nith     

''ISf 

H2.1    

Senate 

Senate 

1st     

2d  

3<1 

4th                   

5th      -- 

6th          

Senate          

Senate.. 

1st  

2d - 

3d 

4th  

5th          

fith                    

v."  M 

Senate 

Senate 

1st  

2.1          

3<1          

4th                 

5th 

6th 

IWl  ii..- 

Senate 

Senate 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

fith      

1«33  3' 

Senate 

Senate 

Senate 

1st                    

2.1  

3d    

4th      - 

5th 

m.'.  37 

Senate. 

Senate             

1st                             -    -. 

2«1 

3<1     

4th 

6th 

1937  *' 

Senate 

Senate 

1ft 

2d 

3d 

4th 

.5th 

1W3V  41 

Senate 

Senate...  .  

1st 

1st 

2.1 

3d  

4th 

5th 

I'.Ml  43 

Senate 

Senate...          

1st 

2d             

3d                     

4lh. 

5th.. 

U'4.1  4' 

Senate 

Senate 

1st 

2»1 

3.1  

4th      

l!Hi  47... 

Senate 

Stnate 

1st                    .     .. 

ii 

3<1               

4th                    

l'.'-t7    I'. 

Senate 

Senate 
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Member  of  Oongress 


George  W.  Norrls,  of  McCook,  Republican. 

Robert  B.  Howell,  of  Omaha,  Republican. 

John  H.  Morebead,  of  Falls  City   Democrat. 

Willis  O.  Sears,  of  Omaha,  Republican. 

Edgar  Howard  of  Columbus,  Democrat. 

Melvln  O.  McLaughlin,  of  York,  Democrat. 

Ashton  C.  Shallenbergcr,  of  Alma,  Democrat. 

Robert  O.  Simmons,  of  Scottsbluff,  Republican. 

George  W.  Norris,  of  McCook,  Republican. 

Robert  B.  Howell,  of  Omaha,  Republican. 

John  H.  Morebead,  of  Falls  City,  Democrat. 

Willis  G.  Sears,  of  Omaha,  Republican. 

Edgar  Howard,  of  Columbus,  Democrat. 

John  N.  Norton,  of  Polk,  Democrat. 

Asliton  C.  Shallenberger,  of  Alma,  Demo<Tat. 

Robert  O.  Simmons,  of  Scottsbluff,  Rcpublic-an. 

George  W.  Norris,  of  McCook,  Republican. 

Robert  B.  Howell,  of  Omaha,  Republiuin. 

John  H.  Morebead,  of  Falls  City,  Democrat. 

Willis  G.  Sears,  of  Omaha,  Republican. 

Edgar  Howard,  of  Columbus,  Democrat. 

Charles  H.  Sloan,  of  Geneva,  Republican. 

Fred  G.  Johnson,  of  Hastings.  Republican. 

Robert  G.  Simmons,  of  Scottsbluff,  Ropublitan. 

George  W.  Norris,  of  McCook,  RepublKan.  - 

Rol>ert  B.  Howell,  of  Omaha,  Republican. 

John  H.  Morehea.1,  Falls  City,  Democrat. 

H.  Malcolm  Baldrlge,  of  Omalia,  Republican.. 

Edgar  Howard,  of  Columbus,  Democrat. 

John  N.  Norton,  of  Polk,  Democrat. 

Ashton  C.  Shallenberger,  of  Alma   Democrat. 

Robert  G.  Simmons,  of  Scottsblufi,  Republican. 

George  W.  Norris,  of  McCook,  Reput>lican. 

Robert  B.  Howell,  of  Omaha,  Republican.     Died  Mar.  11,  1933. 

William  H.  Thompson,  of  Grand  Island,  Democrat,    .\ppointed  to  fill  vacancy  created  by  death  of  Howell,  and  took  s.  at 

May  26,  1933. 
Richard  C.  Hunter,  of  Omaha,  Democrat.     Elected  to  fill  vacancy  created  by  death  of  Howell,  and  took  seat  Nov.  7,  1934. 
John  H.  Moreheatl,  of  Falls  City,  Democrat. 
Edward  R.  Burke,  of  Omaha,  Democrat. 
E.tgar  Howard,  of  Columbus,  Democrat. 
Ashton  C.  8hallenl>en;er,  of  Alma,  Demo.'raI. 
Terry  M.  Carpenter,  of  Scottsbluff,  Demm-rat. 
(leorge  W.  Norris,  of  McCook,  Republican. 
Edward  R.  Burke,  of  Omaha,  Democrat. 
Henry  C.  Lackey,  of  Lincoln,  Democrat. 
Charles  F.  McLaughlin,  of  Omaha,  Demoor.it. 
Karl  Stefan,  of  Norfolk,  Republican. 
Charles  O.  Binderup,  of  MIn.len,  Democrat. 

Harry  B.  Coffee,  of  Chadron,  Democrat.  t 

George  W.  Norris,  of  McCiwk,  Republican.  * 

Edward  R.  Burke,  of  Omaha,  Democrat. 
Henry  C.  Luckey,  of  Lincoln.  Democrat. 
Charles  F.  McLaughlin,  of  Omaha,  Denio<Tat. 
Karl  Stefan,  of  Norfolk,  Republican. 
Charles  G.  Blndenip,  of  Mlnden,  Democrat. 
Harry  B.  Coffee,  of  Chadron,  Democrat. 
George  W.  Norris.  of  McC<x)k.  Republican. 
Edward  R.  Burke,  of  Omaha,  Democrat. 

George  H.  Heinke,  of  Nebraska  Citv,  Republican      Di.d  Jan  2.  1940. 
John  Hyde  Sweet,  of  Nebraska  City,  Republican.     Elected  to  fill  \  aiuiicy  created  by  d.aih  uf  Uehike,  aud  took  scat  \\\t. 

17,  IIMO. 
Charles  F.  McLaughlin,  of  Omaha,  Democrat. 
Karl  Stefan,  of  Norfolk,  Republican. 
Carl  T.  Curtis,  of  Mlnden,  Republican. 
Harry  B.  Coffee,  of  Chadron.  Democrat. 
George  W.  Norris,  of  McCook,  Republican. 
Hugh  A.  Butler,  of  Omaha,  Republican. 
Oren  S.  Conelaud,  of  Lincoln,  Republican. 
Charles  F.  McLaughlin,  of  Omaha,  Democrat. 
Karl  Stefan,  of  Norfolk,  Republican. 
Carl  T.  Curtis,  of  Mlnden,  Republican. 
Harry  B.  Coffee,  of  Chadron,  Democnjt. 
Hugh  A.  Butler,  of  Omaha,  Republican. 
Kenneth  S.  Wherry  of  Pawnee  City,  Kepublican. 
Carl  T.  Curtis,  of  Mlnden,  Republican 
Howard  H.  Buffett,  of  Omaha,  Republican. 
Karl  Stefan,  of  Norfolk,  Republican. 
Arthur  L.  Miller,  of  Kimball,  Republican. 
Hugh  A.  Butler,  of  Omaha,  Republican. 
Kenneth  8.  Wherrv,  of  Pawnee  City,  Republican. 
Carl  T.  Curtis,  of  Mlnden.  Republican. 
Howard  H.  Buffett.  of  Omaha,  Republican. 
Karl  Stefan,  of  Norfolk,  Republican. 
Arthur  L.  Miller,  of  Kimball,  Republican. 
Hugh  A.  Butler,  of  Omaha,  Republican. 
Kenneth  8.  Wherry,  of  Pawnee  Citv,  Republican. 
Carl  T.  Curtis,  of  .Vlinden,  Republican. 
HowanI  H.  Buffett,  of  Omaha.  Republican. 

Karl  Stefan,  of  Norfolk,  Republican.  ♦ 

Arthur  L.  Miller,  of  Kimball.  Republican. 
Hugh  A.  Butler,  of  Omaha,  Republican. 
Kenneth  S.  Wherry,  of  Pawnee  City,  Republican. 
Carl  T.  Curtis,  of  Mlnden,  Republican. 
Eugene  D.  O'SnIlivan,  of  Omaha.  Democrat, 
Karl  Stefan,  of  Norfolk,  Republican. 
Arthur  L.  .Miller,  of  Kimball,  Republican. 
Hugh  A.  Butler,  of  Omaha,  Republican. 

Kenneth  S.  Wherrv.  of  Pawnee  City.  Republican.     Died  Nov.  29,  1951. 
Frederick  A.  Seaton.  of  Hastlnps.  Republican.    .Appointed  to  fill  vacancy  created  by  death  of  Wbcrry,  and  took  scat  Jan. 

8,  1952. 
Dwight  P.  Griswold.  of  Sc-ottsbhilT,  Republican.    Elected  to  fill  vacancy  created  by  death  of  Wbcrry,  and  took  seat  Jan.  3, 

1053. 
Carl  T.  Curtis,  of  Mlnden.  Reixiblican. 
Howard  H.  Buffett,  of  Omaha,  Republican. 
Karl  Stefan,  of  Norfolk,  Republican.     l)le<l  Oct.  2,  1951. 

Robert  D.  Harrison,  of  Norfolk.  Republican.    Electe<l  to  fill  vacancy  created  by  death  of  Stefan,  and  took  seat  Jan.  S,  1962. 
Arthur  L.  Miller,  of  Kimball,  Republican. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedneiAay.  August  21.  1963 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  and  more  has  passed 
since  the  CTongress  ordered  the  hghts 
turned  on  in  rural  America. 

It  was  in  July  of  1935.  In  an  Executive 
order  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
that  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration was  born.  Congress  passed  the 
REA  Act  in  1936. 

I  doubt  if  any  agency  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  In  Washington  has  carried  on  its 
mission  so  well  as  the  REA.  It  in- 
deed has  turned  on  the  lights  in  rural 
America.  Its  benefits  are  felt  by  all  our 
people,  in  terms  of  conveniences  and 
comforts  hitherto  unknown  on  our  farms 
and  in  the  contributions  REA  has  made 
to  the  efBclency  of  our  agriculture  which 
has  blessed  our  consumers  with  the  best 
and  cheapest  food  anywhere  In  the  world. 

But,  I  also  doubt  if  any  asiency  has 
been  the  center  of  greater  controversy  In 
all  these  years.  REA  today  is  under 
heavy  criticism  and  attack,  from  certain 
quarters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  a  speech  delivered  last  Wednes- 
day by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Hon. 
W.  R.  (Bob)  Poacc.  a  great  champion 
of  REA.  Our  colleague  spoke  before  the 
Tarheel  Electric  Membership  Associa- 
tion, at  Durham,  N.C. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Bob 
PoACE,  speaks  he  leaves  no  doubt  where 


he  stands.  He  shajied  up  the  issues 
around  REA,  clearly  and  eloquently.  I 
think  that  each  Member  of  this  body. 
whether  he  is  for  REA  or  against  REA, 
will  want  to  read  what  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  Bob  Poage.  had  to  say. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  House,  I  am  pub- 
lishing this  speech  in  the  Record: 

Tub  CvRRrrrr  .\ttack  on  REA 

(Speech  of  Conifres*man  W  R  PoACe  before 
Tiuheel  Electric  Membership  Association  at 
Durham.  N  C  ) 

It  l3  always  a  pleasure  to  api>ear  on  the 
same  program  with  my  beloved  chairman. 
Harou)  Is  probably  my  closest  .rlend  In  the 
Congress  I  respect  hla  ability  and  leader- 
ship Just  as  you  do,  but  it  Is  a  special  honor 
to  appear  with  him  in  his  home  State  and  to 
talk  with  him  to  rural  people,  for  I  can  say. 
In  all  candor  th.it  I  know  of  no  Member  of 
Congress  ■*,hr>  has  done  so  much  fir  the  wel- 
fare of  the  farm  people  of  his  h.  me  State 
as  has  Hun  H.^rkid  D  CcxM.r.r.  Representa- 
tive of  the  Ftnirth  District  of  North  Carolina. 

He  has  worked  effectively  In  all  phages  of 
agriculture,  but.  as  I  see  It.  he.  and  he  alone, 
Is  responsible  for  the  present  and  the  Inng 
continued  prosperity  of  the  growers  of  t(j- 
bacco.  No  agricultural  ctimm')dlty  today 
enjoys  the  stability  of  income  which  Is  a-s- 
sured  to  North  Carolina's  great  crop-  aiid 
without  Ha«oi.d  Coot  rx  I  fear  yu  would  be 
In  no  better  position  than  the  producers  of 
oats,  chickens,  and  c<tstor  beans 

But  I  came  here  to  talk  about  the  cvirreiit 
attack  on  REA 

Thirty  years  ago  there  was  pretty  general 
understanding  as  t.)  the  need  for  RE.\  and 
the  need  for  local  ciniperatlves  About  90'-' 
percent  of  the  rural  homes  in  North  Carolina 
were  then  without  central  power  service 
Power  companies  Insisted  that  there  was  no 
need  to  supply  further  rural  service  and 
their  then  sp«_)ke.sman  offlclally  staled  before 
a  congressional  InvestlRatlng  committee  In 
1937  that     "There  are  very  few  farms  requir- 


ing electricity  for  major  farm  needs  that  ar« 
not  now  served  "  Of  course,  the  truth  was 
that  there  were  practically  no  farms  served 
but  the  power  companies  felt  that  there  was 
no  profit  to  be  had  in  serving  them  and  hence 
they  were  not  Interested 

I  have  never  felt,  as  some  of  my  friends 
have,  that  the  power  companies  were  under 
an  obligation  to  serve  these  farn^s.  They 
had  a  right  to  decline  this  business  which 
they  considered  unprofitable,  but  I  have 
questioned  the  validity  and  the  morality  of 
their  action  In  later  objecting  to  others  serv- 
icing this  market  which  they  rejected.  But 
there  Is  no  question  but  that  Just  as  soon 
as  farmers  began  to  organize  cooperatn  c-;. 
the  private  power  companies  came  to  life 
They  built  their  lines  down  many  of  the 
roads  and  highways.  They  .'^klmmed  the 
cream  of  the  then  existing  business  and  they 
built  spite  lines  to  make  It  impracticable 
for  local  groups  of  farn.ers  to  serve  glv?ii 
areas,  but  farmers  kept  organizing  coopera- 
tives They  kept  borrowing  money  from 
REA  and  repaying  It  with  lntere>t.  and 
they  kept  building  lines  uiuil  today.  Instead 
of  96  percent  of  your  North  Carolina  farms 
being  In  darkness,  88  1  percent  of  them 
have  central  station  service  The  figures, 
which  are  very  comparable  for  the  Nation, 
have  been  almost  exactly  reversed  In  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  But  the  J<'b  Is  not 
done. 

It  Is  true  that  some  of  our  power  compa- 
nies have  been  prematurely  celebrating. 
"The  Job  Is  finished,"  they  have  cried.  "Now, 
let  REA  and  the  rural  cooperatives  get  out 
of  business  and  let  them  be  quick  about  It. 
Now  the  Congress  can  quit  providing  REA 
loan  funds.  The  great  day  Is  here  I-et  there 
be  dancing  In  the  streets  "  Friends,  I  am  no 
less  pleased  than  the  power  companies  are 
with  the  magnificent  work  of  providing  elec- 
tric service  to  our  rural  areas.  The  REA, 
Its  local  b<irrower8.  and  In  many  Instances 
their  privately  owned  competitors,  have  all 
done  a  great  Job,  but  the  Job  Is  not  yet 
finished  This  Is  no  time  for  "singing  In 
the  streets  '  and  It  Is  no  time  to  stop  REA 
loans.      The    need    for   additional    capital    to 
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provide  service  to  our  rural  consumers  Is 
probably  Jxist  as  pressing  today  as  It  was  80 
years  ago.  The  difference  Is  tliat  a  genera- 
tion ago  we  were  thinking  only  In  terms  of 
light.  Today  we  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
power.  We  were  building  lines  to  supply 
.,n  average  demand  of  about  25  kilowatts 
per  consumer.  Today  that  demand  Is  more 
than  10  times  that  great. 

V^'e  all  understand  that  a  >-i-inch  water 
pipe  that  could  supply  a  rural  home  Is  utterly 
inadequate  to  supply  a  suburban  develop- 
ment, but  we  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
the  old  slngle-phiise  equipment  that  brought 
.cuch  a  revolution  In  the  family  parlor  is  not 
adequate  to  provide  the  power  needed  tor 
mtxlern  pumps,  feed  mills,  and  milking  ma- 
chines. We  all  understand  how  a  well  and 
water  tower  can  supply  a  village  of  2  dozen 
homes  and  that  a  city  of  100.000  must  pro- 
vide Itself  with  a  terribly  expensive  reservoir 
and  with  large  pipes  and  pumping  stations, 
but  all  too  many  of  us  seem  to  be  unable 
to  understand,  or  we  are  reluctant  to  recog- 
nize, that  while  the  early  cooperatives  could 
buy  their  power  from  the  local  company  and 
deliver  It  over  Inexpensive  lines,  the  modern 
farmer-owned  distributing  system  must  have 
a  large  supply  of  power,  expensive  standby, 
complicated  substations,  and  an  adequate 
distributing  system. 

These  current  requirements  cost  money, 
and  lots  of  money — far  more  per  mile  than 
the  old  single-phase  equipment  of  the  early 
days.  But  In  many  Instances  there  are  no 
more  subscribers  than  there  were  right  after 
the  co-op  was  organized.  The  population 
of  most  rural  areas  simply  has  not  been 
growing  and  today  the  average  privately 
owned  power  company  In  the  United  States 
enjoys  a  density  of  more  than  30  connections 
per  mile  Tlie  average  REA-flnanced  co- 
operative has  less  than  three  connections  per 
mile  Obviously,  the  power  companies  en- 
Joy  a  tremendous  advantage,  and  I  think 
right  here  Is  where  we  should  understand  the 
fallacy  of  one  of  the  basic  arguments  which 
the  power  companies  make  against  the  co- 
operatives. 

They  say  that  the  2  percent  Interest  which 
the  Government  charges  on  REA  loans  la 
a  subsidy  ";  that  It  Is  Unfair  to  the  people 
of  America:  and  that  It  should  be  abolished. 
Indeed,  Just  before  I  left  Washington  I  had 
a  member  of  our  committee  from  California 
call  me  telling  me  that  he,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  other  members,  had  introduced  legis- 
lation to  raise  this  interest  rate,  and  that  he 
wanted  us  to  give  him  a  hearing  on  his  bill. 
Of  course,  we  are  going  to  give  him  a  hearing, 
and  of  course  he  is  going  to  show  that  the 
Government  Is  today  pmylng  more  than  2 
percent  for  the  money  which  It  borrows,  but 
I  don't  think  he  is  going  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  when  REA  was  first  established 
the  Government  was  paying  a  good  deal  less 
for  the  money  it  borrowed  than  It  was  col- 
lectint,'  from  the  cooperatives.  I  don't  think 
he  is  going  to  want  to  point  out  that  today 
the  Government  Is  advancing  hundreds  of 
niillions  of  dollars  to  foreign  countries  at  2 
percent,  and  even  less.  Actually,  we  are  even 
now  negotiating  to  finance  a  billion  dollar 
steel  mill  In  India  at  three-fourths  of  1  per- 
cent Interest  I  don't  think  he  Is  going  to 
want  W:  tfllk  about  the  subsidies  that  we  are 
paying  on  transportation,  to  airlines,  to 
bargelmes,  and  even  to  railroads  and  truck- 
lines  m  the  form  of  land  grants  and  highway 
improvements.  And,  above  all,  I  dont  believe 
that  my  colleague  from  California,  or  any  of 
the  others  who  would  destroy  RBIA,  Is  going 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  RKA  law 
specifically  provides  for  loans  to  private 
power  companies  who  will  assume  the  same 
obligations  to  provide  service  In  rural  areas 
■n  the  same  terms  that  It  offers  to  farmer- 
owned  cooperatives. 

It  Is  very  easy  for  city  people  to  honestly 
at*ume  that  they  are  having  to  carry  a  part 


of  the  load  of  providing  electricity  in  rural 
areas,  and  I  think  that  is  probably  true. 
But  they  would  certainly  not  help  their 
situation  any  by  turning  this  service  over 
to  the  power  companies.  Power  companies 
cannot  make  a  profit  on  it  either  unless  they 
can  get  some  kind  of  especially  cheap  power 
or  low  Interest.  And  interesting  enough, 
most  of  them  don't  want  cheap  Interest  on 
the  terms  the  cooperatives  are  getting  It. 
What  the  power  companies  can  do,  and  what 
they  really  want  to  do.  Is  to  throw  these 
rural  areas  in  with  their  other  service  areas 
and  then  establish  a  rate  over  the  entire 
area.  Since  utilities  are  always  allowed  to 
charge  enough  to  make  a  reasonable  return, 
that  will  give  the  companies  a  profit  on  a 
larger  volume  of  business.  So,  if  they  can 
take  over  the  rural  service,  they  will  of 
course  try  first  to  raise  the  local  rates  to 
rural  customers,  and  undoubtedly  they  will 
succeed  to  some  extent.  To  the  extent  they 
do  not  succeed,  they  will  simply  raise  rates 
in  general,  making  the  people  In  the  cities 
and  towns  more  directly  than  ever  subsi- 
dize the  rural  areas. 

No.  the  co-op  members  may  not  get  an 
Unmedlate  doubling  of  their  rates  if  the 
power  companies  take  over,  but  electric  con- 
sumers are  going  to  pay  the  full  bill  plus  a 
very  substantial  profit  which  they  are  not 
now  paying  to  the  cooperatives,  and  service  Is 
going  to  suffer  as  it  always  does  when  it  falls 
In  the  hands  of  a  monopoly. 

I  know  that  power  companies  say  that  the 
distribution  of  power  is  a  natural  monopoly 
and  that  there  Is  no  competition  within 
given  areas,  but  at  the  present  there  is  tlie 
overall  recognition  that  If  the  power  com- 
panies don't  provide  reasonable  service  at 
reasonable  rates  In  rural  areas,  there  is  some- 
body else  who  could  provide  it.  To  me  that 
Is  worth  a  great  deal — more  than  any  regu- 
lation which  any  Commission  can  pass. 

I  went  to  the  Leglslattue  of  Texas  a  good 
many  years  ago.  I  was  sold  on  the  idea  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  utility  commission,  but 
I  hadnt  been  around  Austin  6  months  until 
I  began  to  realize  that  utility  commissions 
are  always — or  at  least  almost  always — ex- 
actly what  the  name  says  they  are — "utiliiy  " 
commissions — controlled  by  and  functionmg 
for  the  l>enefit  of  the  utilities.  For  35  years 
I  have  given  thanks  that  Texas  does  not  have 
such  a  commission  because  I  believe  we  get 
better  service  when  we  have  different  agen- 
cies offering  service.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  often  stated  at  REA  meetings 
that  while  I  certainly  would  not  want  the 
power  companies  to  put  the  cooperatives  out 
of  business,  neither  do  I  want  the  co-ops  to 
pu'  the  power  companies  out  of  business. 
I  think  that  both  groups  give  better  service 
bec;.use  of  the  existence  of  the  other. 

No.  my  friends,  you  cannot  continue  to 
operate  a  successful  electric  cooperative  and 
serve  two  customers  per  mile  of  line  If  you 
have  to  pay  4  percent  on  your  money.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  average  electric 
cooperative  Is  accounted  for  by  Interest. 
Power  costs  about  one-third,  and  labor  ac- 
counts for  about  one-third.  I  don't  think 
that  you  can  Increase  your  costs  by  one-sixth 
and  "U  provide  service  at  a  competitive 
price.  The  only  way  in  which  the  rural  co- 
operatives of  this  State  could  stay  in  business 
under  such  circumstances  would  be  for  them 
to  enjo  some  of  the  cream.  Are  those  who 
want  to  raise  co-op  interest  rates  willing  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  compete  with 
the  power  companies  on  equal  terms  for  the 
profitable  city  business?  Of  course  not.  In- 
deed, they  are  doing  their  very  best  to  pre- 
vent them  from  keeping  any  profitable  terri- 
tory they  may  now  have.  I  want  to  make  it 
plain  that  I  am  not  asking  that  the  farmer- 
owned  cooperatives  should  go  Into  the  cities 
and  compete  with  the  power  companies,  but 
I  am  suggesting  that  we  should  not  create  a 
situation  which  will  push  them  into  this 
field. 


Actually,  some  of  these  cooperatives  are 
today  serving  some  very  profitable  business 
on  the  outskirts  of  all  of  our  growing  cities. 
The  co-ops  went  there  when  this  was  strictly 
niral  area.  They  went  there  when  nobody 
else  wanted  to  serve  the  area.  They  built 
their  lines  and  then  the  people  built  their 
homes.  As  our  cities  expand  and  incorporate 
in  these  areas  which  are  served  by  rural  co- 
operatives, we  find  the  laws  and  the  court 
decisions  of  many  States  taking  these  terri- 
tories away  from  the  cooperatives  and  delib- 
erately giving  them  to  the  private  power 
companies. 

I  am,  of  course,  now  6p>eaking  of  what  we 
know  in  Texas  as  the  Gilmore  case.  In 
this  case  oiu-  supreme  court  held  that  even 
though  the  Upshur  County  Electric  Coopera- 
tive had  developed  a  given  rural  area,  that 
when  that  area  was  annexed  by  the  city  of 
Gilmore,  the  private  power  company  hold- 
ing a  franchise  in  that  city  became  the  only 
agency  which  could  legally  give  service  in 
that  area,  and  although  we  have  repeatedly 
received  adequate  preelection  pledges  the 
legislature  of  our  State  has  continued  to 
refuse  to  correct  this  injustice. 

As  a  Congressman,  I  don't  want  to  try  to 
pass  Judgment  upon  what  the  legislature 
should  do,  but  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
what  this  policy  is  bound  to  do  to  our  rural 
cooperatives.  Within  20  years  it  must  de- 
prive them  of  a  large  part  of  their  essential 
revenue,  and  during  that  time  it  must  ag- 
gravate their  need  for  lower  Interest  and 
cheaper  power  How  can  any  business  suc- 
ceed if,  afi  fast  as  it  biUlds  up  profitable 
customers,  those  customers  are  taken  from 
it  and  turned  over  to  its  competitor?  But 
that  is  exactly  what  is  happening  in  Texas 
and  a  numt>er  ot  other  States  today,  and,  I 
repeat,  our  rural  electric  cooperatives  can- 
not continue  to  live  under  soch  a  system. 
They  will  be  forced  into  a  struggle  to  serve 
cities  and  towns.  I  think  our  great  power 
companies  would  be  well  advised  to  let  these 
cooperatives  continue  to  serve  all  rural  areas 
and  to  serve  all  areas  which  have  been  rural 
and  leave  the  big  cities  to  the  private  com- 
panies. 

But  I  would  not  want  you  to  feel  that  the 
only  threat  to  the  existence  of  the  REA  lies 
in  the  State  capital.  There  Is  a  continuing 
threat  in  Washington.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  expressing  their  sup- 
port of  REA,  and  voting  Just  like  they  talked. 
A  majority  still  gives  Up  service  to  REA,  but 
are  likely  to  say:  "I  am  for  RKA — But  " 
Sc«ne,  as  the  Member  I  referred  to  awhile 
ago,  seek  to  Increase  the  interest  rate  the 
co-ops  must  pay.  Some  seek  to  prohibit  the 
construction  of  generation  and  transmis- 
sion plants.  They  say  that  REA  was  created 
simply  to  finance  the  distribution  of  power 
to  rural  people — that  the  private  power  com- 
panies will  build  all  of  the  generation  plants 
that  are  needed.  And  I  am  sure  they  will — 
that  is,  ail  they  think  they  need.  They 
are  certainly  not  going  to  build  any  they 
don't  think  are  helpful  to  their  own  systems. 

And  right  here  seems  to  be  probably  the 
strongest  argiunent  In  behalf  of  REA- 
financed  generation  plants.  The  co-ops  must 
have  Increasing  sources  of  power.  Just  as 
the  private  power  companies  must,  and 
private  distribution  companies  have  t>een 
building  generation  plants  at  a  remarkable 
rate.  If  they  need  these  new  generation 
plants,  if  they  need  these  new  transmission 
lines — and  I  am  sure  they  do — why  don't  the 
rural  co-ops  need  the  same  kind  of  new  fa- 
cilities?    They  are  growing  too. 

The  companies  say  they  must  have  their 
own  sources  of  jx)wer  in  order  to  protect 
their  customers  and  each  company  tries  to 
build  to  meet  it*  now  need.  No  first-class 
power  company  will  rely  on  a  neighboring 
power  company.  They  distrust  each  other. 
Why  should  the  cooperatives  be  forced  to 
trust  them?     If  It  is  essential  to  them  to  own 
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their  own  aouroM  ot  power  why  isn't  It  es- 
MntUl  to  eo-ops  to  do  likewise?  OT  course. 
It  U  obrloaa  that  not  every  RXA-flnAnced 
coop«r»tlT«  la  folxkc  to  buUd  lU  own  plant 
There  are  many  casea  where  It  la  Juat  not 
feaalble.  but  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  private  supplier  that  the  co-op  could  get 
a  O.  ft  T.  loan  If  be  needed  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  moat  valuable  bargaining  lever 
available  to  the  rural  system — and  actually 
ic  is  about  the  only  lever  wrilch  most  of  them 
have. 

The  authority  to  m.ike  such  loans  Ls  al- 
ready in  the  basic  KEA  Act.  and  it  should 
remain  there.  The  Congrese  properly  looks 
to  the  discretion  of  the  REA  Administrator 
In  his  use  of  this  bargaining  tool,  and  yet 
there  are  many  Members  of  Congress  who,  in 
all  good  faith,  would  like  to  so  limit  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  to  make  O  *  T 
loans  that  thU  bargaining  power  would  be 
completely  deatroyed  Not  unly  are  there 
bills  pending  to  destroy  this  lending  power, 
or  to  make  It  IneflTective,  but  the  Appropria- 
tions Ck>minlttee  actually  wrote  Instructions 
Into  the  report  on  Its  recent  appropriation 
bill  which  In  effect  required  the  Administra- 
tor to  txirn  over  the  flnanclal  statements  of 
his  borrowers  to  the  private  companies  I 
don't  believe  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee actually  realizes  what  they  are  do- 
ing— and  I  don't  believe  that  that  commit- 
tee had  any  moral  or  parliamentary  right 
to.  In  effect,  write  new  legislation  in  its  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  protested  this  action  on 
the  floor  but  to  no  avail 

The  RBA  ia  nothing  but  a  banking  Insti- 
tution. The  cooperatives  are  its  customers 
I  don't  want  my  banker  to  turn  my  financial 
statement  over  to  my  competitor,  and  I  don't 
believe  any  honest  banker  would  do  so.  I 
dont  believe  that  it  is  proper  or  moral  for 
the  RKA  Administrator  to  call  in  the  co- 
ops competitors,  tell  them  what  the  co-op 
proposes  to  do.  and  a«lc  them  If  they  can't 
take  this  Information  and  come  up  with  a 
more  attractive  plan — and  yet  on  page  8 
of  the  report  oX  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  on  June  3.  19«3.  we  find  the 
following  wording:  "Before  public  funds  are 
loaned  for  power,  generation,  or  transmis- 
sion, a  majority  of  the  committee  believes  the 
REA  Administrator.  In  connection  with  any 
such  loan,  should  make  a  survey,  determine 
wherein  tha  existing  contract  for  power  or 
the  propoaad  contract  Is  unreasonable,  ad- 
vise the  supplier  wherein  such  contract  Is 
unreasonable,  and  get  such  contract  modi- 
fled  to  make  It  reasonable.    Loans  should  be 


made  only  when  reasonable  contracts  can- 
not be  obtained  "  And  a  little  further  down 
they  state  that  such  loans  "should  not  be 
made  where  local  private  business  can  meet 
the  need  or  where  it  Is  determined  that  the 
local  borrower  will  provide  unnecessary  com- 
petition" 

To  me  this  Is  a  rle.ir  requirement  that  '.he 
power  companies  shall  be  told  what  the  ro-<jp 
proposes  and  shall  then  be  given  t«n  oppor- 
timlty  to  see  If  they  could  tint  beat  the  co- 
op's bid  I  think  tluit  of  ciurse  'here  should 
be  a  clearly  established  r.eed  for  the  service 
b\»t  the  power  cornpanies  should  be  required 
to  ignore  that   need   at   their  own  peril 

In  other  words,  It  seem.s  to  me  th:it  the 
private  power  company  which  dellber.itely 
refvisea  to  provide  adequr^rp  st'rvlce  rr  rea- 
sonable rates  should  nut  be  ii!!"Wod  to  cn- 
tlnue  this  policy  Indefinitely  and  then  when 
the  co-op  makes  arra!ipenien»s  to  flnnnce 
another  wiurce  of  p.  iwer  to  be  pe.-mitted  t<> 
Cf)me  In,  miike  a  "death-bed  confes.'sion"  and 
plead  that  It  is  now  rendy  to  give  thf*t  which 
It  would  not  give  until  seriously  and  .spe- 
cifically threatened  with  a  competitive  source 
of  power  ObvloU-sly.  If  we  are  to  adopt  this 
fjollcy.  and  that  Is  exactly  what  the  .Appro- 
priations Committee  asks  us  to  do  there  is 
going  to  be  no  pressure  whatever  on  the 
private  power  companies  t<j  make  any  con- 
cessions until  after  the  cooperative  has  gone 
to  the  REA  seeking  a  O  &  T  loan  This 
*  lU  force  every  cooperative  which  needs  a 
power  source  to  apply  for  a  O    &  T    U)an 

I  therefore  repeat,  private  pt>wer  companies 
should  be  required  to  Ignore  legitimate  needs 
cf  the  co-ops  at  their  peril  Of  course.  If 
a  private  power  company  h.is  offered  to  meet 
the  needs  (jf  the  co-op.  b«'fv)re  the  co-op 
takes  any  steps  to  get  power  from  another 
source.  I  should  think  that  the  Adminis- 
trator should,  and  must,  lake  that  Into  con- 
sideration, and  If  he  found  that  such  an 
outstanding  offer  waa  bona  fide  and  within 
the  fKJwer  of  the  company  to  perform,  then 
he  would  not  approve  the   loan   application 

My  quarrel  with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Is  not  that  they  want  to  limit  loans 
to  those  Instances  where  a  reasonable  supply 
of  power  at  reasonable  prices  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  private  sources,  but  it  Ls  In  re- 
gard to  the  tlm«  at  which  they  want  to  al- 
low the  comp>any  to  make  such  an  offer, 
having  refused  to  provide  needed  power  at 
proper  prices.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
power  companies  should  be  privileged  to 
purge  themselves  of  ihelr  default  by  coming 


in  after  a  cooperative  has  made  other  ar- 
rangements. 

Again.  I  would  point  out  that  I  do  not 
contend  that  any  power  company,  in  the 
absence  of  a  special  contract.  Is  under  obli- 
gation to  s^ipply  wholesale  power  to  a  ctxjper- 
utlve.  but  If  It  wants  this  cfwperatlve  busi- 
ness It  should  not  be  allowed  to  force  the 
cooperative  to  expose  Its  needs  and  Its  pos- 
sible opportunities  of  supplying  thixse  needs. 
I'he  Company  shcjuld  be  required,  if  It  w.mts 
the  buslnes^s,  x.o  make  an  Attractive  offer 
Ix'forp,  not  alter  the  ciMppcraiive  .ipplies  for 
a  G   Hi  T   loan 

Of  course,  the  real  probU'm  in  Congress  is 
to  get  the  Members  of  Congress  to  under- 
.stand  the  situation.  Most  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  lU-e  from  large  cuics  and  the  per- 
centage from  large  cities  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. These  Members  naturally  fet'l  that  they 
have  no  Interest  in  REA  It  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  associations  such  as  yours  to  edu- 
cate these  Members  Most  of  them  are  fair 
If  they  Clin  but  understand  the  facts.  We 
should  not.  however,  expect  tiiem  to  have  a 
very  clear  understanding  when  so  many  Rep- 
resentatives from  strictly  rural  areits  do  not 
bother  to  learn  the  facts  except  from  power 
company  lobbyists. 

Of  course.  I  know  that  you  cannot  match 
the  power  companies  in  the  funds  they  ex- 
pend In  lobbying  but  you  can  see  your  Con- 
«res&inan.  Each  local  cooperative  can  make 
U  a  (lerlnite  project  to  pre.seiii  your  prob- 
lems to  your  own  Congre.ssman  I  know  that 
there  is  a  natural  disposition  to  ask:  "How 
can  I  influence  the  Congres.-^man  In  some- 
body else  s  district?  "  I  would  suggest  that 
except  for  the  big  city  C. >ngressmen  that  you 
not  try  to  Influence  the  Congressman  In 
-somebody  else's  district.  Every  one  of  you 
should  be  In  a  poaltlon  to  talk  to  your  own 
Congreasman.  but  there  is  mighty  little  rea- 
s«.jn  why  Roy  Tatx-os  should  be  concerned 
with  what  the  people  of  Chatham  County 
want,  or  why  HraaaBT  BtiNNER  should  be  es- 
{>eclally  Interested  In  the  views  of  the  folks 
of  Cherokee  County. 

When  It  comes  to  the  big  cities.  I  realize 
that  we  must  def)end  more  upon  a  general 
ba5ic  understanding  of  the  people.  Prob- 
ably it  is  here  that  organizatums  like  National 
Rural  EUectrlc  Cotjperative  Association  can  do 
Its  best  work,  and  It  Is  here  that  you  are  go- 
ing to  And  attitudes  vitally  Influenced  by 
party  affiliation,  but  It  Is  also  here  in  the 
big  cities  that  you  are  going  to  oluain  or  lose 
the  majority  In  Congress  which  KE.A  must 
have  If  It  Is  to  continue  to  serve  our  rural 
people  OS  It  has  served  them  In  the  p.ul. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Ai  gi  .st  22,  10G3 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  19:  14:  Let  the  words  of  my 
mouth  and  the  m.editations  of  my  heart 
be  acceptable  in  Thy  sight.  O  Lord,  my 
strength  and  my  redeemer. 

Eternal  Ood,  our  Father,  In  whose  di- 
vine wisdom,  righteousness,  and  love,  we 
trust,  we  earnestly  beseech  Thee  that 
Thou  wilt  direct  us  in  our  halting  and 
hesitant  search  for  the  right  solution  to 
our  many  difficult  national  and  interiui- 
tional  problems. 

We  pray  that  our  statesmen  and  dip- 
lomats, who  are  assembling  for  counsel 
and  conference,  may  be  blessed  with  Thy 
favor  and  a  special  manifestation  of  Thy 
guiding  qiklrlk 


Grant  that  in  these  days  of  darkness 
and  danger  we  may  not  become  disheart- 
ened and  discouraged,  but  show  us  how 
we  may  lay  hold  of  the  great  spiritual 
resources  with  incretisin«  tenacity  of 
faith. 

May  our  trust  in  Tiiee  be  a  blessed 
experience  and  may  we  make  a  definite 
and  distinct  contribution  to  the  glorious 
adventure  of  establishing  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  among  men. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  Mem- 
bers to  the  U.S.  group  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Pailiamentary  Confer- 
ence the  following  Members  on  the  part 
of  the  House:  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Hays),  Chairman;  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  ThornberryI  :  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino]; 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr. 
Denton  1 ;  the  gentleman  from  South 
Caiolina  (Mr.  Rivers!;  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  ArkndsI;  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  IMr.  WestlandI; 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
LiNnsAYl:  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  '  Mr.  Chamberlain  ! . 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  PAR- 
LIAMENTARY CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER      Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1.  Public  Law  689,  84th 


PERMISSION  TO  CONSIDER  A 
CON^TNUING  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
anytime  during  the  coming  week  to  take 
up  and  to  consider  a  House  joint  resolu- 


tion to  provide  continuing  ai^ropria- 
tions. 

I  have  consulted  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  IMr.  JensekI  and  am  assured  the 
order  would  have  his  approval. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.vsoun? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    THE    HONORABLE 
CHARLES  A.  HALLECK,  MINORITy 

LEADER 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  just 
occurs  to  me  that  today  marks  another 
milestone  in  the  busy  and  useful  and 
eventful  life  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  the  minority  leader 
of  the  House. 

I  believe  he  is  approaching  some  30  or 
40  years— more  or  less,  Eis  the  case  may 
be— and  am  glad  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  felicitate  him  and  the 
House  and  the  country  on  the  admirable 
and  tactful  and  gracious  manner  in 
which  he  has  conducted  the  res(>onsible 
and  important  duties  of  that  great  ofBce. 
I  have  always  entertained  the  warmest 
admiration  for  the  gentleman — ^person- 
ally and  officially — if  not  politically. 

And  in  this  connection  it  has  been  in- 
teresting to  note  in  the  press  the  wide- 
spread and  growing  sentiment  in  favor 
of  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
May  I  assure  him  that  he  has  my  ardent 
and  unqualified  support  for  a  position 
on  that  ticket. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  would  be  remiss 
in  my  friendship  if  I  did  not  also  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  view  of  the 
universal  and  practically  unanimous 
support  of  the  Nation  at  large,  and  ap- 
parently of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Senate,  of  President  Kennedy's  peace 
treaty,  any  nomination  at  San  Francisco 
will  be  an  entirely  futile  gesture. 

May  I  extend  heartiest  congratula- 
tions to  the  gentlemttn  from  Indiana  and 
wish  for  him  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  a  priv- 
ilege to  have  served  with  him  In  the 
House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  view  of  the  an- 
nouncement previously  made,  the  Chair 
will  recognize  the  happy  event  in  the  life 
of  our  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
in  this  instance  will  make  an  exception. 


THE  HONORABLE  CHARLES  A. 
HALLECK 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
called  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

One  of  the  rewarding  things  about 
service  in  the  Congress,  and  one  of  the 
great  things  about  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  standpoint  of  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  is  the  fact  this 
House  does  attract  and  has  attracted 
over  the  years  many  men  of  outstanding 
ability,  men  of  great  character  and  de- 
votion to  duty.  Among  the  greatest  of 
the  great  is  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  Charlie  Halleck, 
and  on  this,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  in  extending  to  him  many 
happy  returns  of  the  day,  and  many  more 
of  them  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  join 
with  those  who  spoke  a  moment  ago  in 
extending  our  very  best  birthday  wishes 
to  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  on  two  occasions 
has  been  majority  leader.  We  wish  for 
him  the  best  of  luck  and  good  health  in 
ttie  years  to  come. 

I  came  to  Congress  quite  a  number 
of  years  ago,  at  approximately  the  same 
time  as  did  our  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Halleck]. 
He  and  I  have  become  very  warm  per- 
sonal friends.  Charlie  Halleck  has 
been  a  great  and  outstanding  leader  for 
our  party,  he  h&s  been  and  is  exceedmgly 
versatile  in  many  ways.  He  does  his  job 
extraordinarily  well.  We  have  great  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  him.  We  have 
the  utmost  confidence  m  him. 

My  sincere  congratulations  to  our  dis- 
tinguished leader  on  his  birthday.  We 
hope  he  will  have  many  more.  We  trust 
we  will  have  the  benefit  of  his  service  in 
Congress  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  others  in  what  they  have  said  about 
our  outstanding  minority  leader,  Char- 
Lix  Halleck.  He  has  had  a  long  and 
illustrious  career  in  public  service.  I 
congratulate  him  on  his  birthday  and 
hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  continue 
serving  his  district.  State,  and  Nation 
for  many  years  in  the  future. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Anderson 

Baring 

Blatnlk 

Oeller 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Dlggs 

Dom 

Edwards 


[Roll  No.   130} 

Elliott 

Gibbons 

Hanna 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Knox 

Mclntlre 

O'Brien,  111. 

Pillion 

PoweU 


Rivers,  S  C. 
Roberts,  Ala. 
Shelley 
Short 
Smith,  Va. 
Whltten 
WUUs 
Younger 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  405 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Sjaeaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1963 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  7885,  with 
Mr.  Rains  in  the  chair. 

IN     COMMITTrE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had 
read  through  section  103,  ending  in  line 
4,  page  5  of  the  bill. 

Are  there  any  further  amendments  to 
this  section? 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chaii'man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  we  wasted  no 
end  of  time  and  it  was  never  possible  to 
clarify  certain  matters  because  of  con- 
tinuous conversation  on  the  floor.  If 
there  is  any  idea  that  Members  want  to 
get  through  today  with  this  bill  I  would 
suggest  that  conversation  be  held  out- 
side the  Chamber. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  say  "Amen"  to  that  statement. 

The  Committee  will  please  be  in  order. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BT    MX.    MOKSE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morse:  On 
page  5,  immediately  after  line  4,  Insert  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  104.  Section  202(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of   1961,  as  amended,  which 
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relates  to  »uthorl«»tlon«  for  the  development 
loan  fund,  la  Mnended  by  strUilng  the  word* 
■and  •l.SOO.000.000  for  eikch  of  the  next  four 
■ucce«llnf  aK«l  y«*r«.'  and  subetltuUng 
therefor  Xh»  wonta  '.  •1.500.000.000  for  fiscal 
year  19«3.  and  $1,300,000,000  for  each  of  the 
next  succeedlnc  fiscal  years  - 

And  renumbmr  the  following  sections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment I  have  oftered  would  be  to  reduce 
from  $1,500  million  to  $1,200  million  the 
authorization  for  the  development  loan 
funds  in  the  fiscal  years  1964.  1965.  and 
1966.  This  amendment  will  put  our  au- 
thorization more  in  line  with  the  demon- 
strated needs  of  the  program,  and  will 
not,  in  my  view,  impair  the  effectiveness 
of  our  development  program. 

Under  section  202ta)  of  the  1961  act. 
$1  2  billion  was  authorized  for  develop- 
ment loans  in  fiscal  1962  Of  this 
amount.  $1,112,500,000  was  actually  ap- 
propriated. In  fiscal  1963,  for  which  $15 
billion  was  authorized,  only  $975  million 
was  appropriated.  The  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  has  requested 
only  $1.06  billion  of  its  $1.5  billion  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1964.  Thus, 
over  the  past  3  years,  including  1964,  the 
funds  actually  appropriated  or  requested 
to  be  appropriated  have  toUled  $1,102- 
500.000  less  than  that  which  was  author- 
ized by  Congress  in  1961. 

Under  section  202(ai  of  the  1961  act, 
the  unappropriated  portion  of  the 
amount  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year 
could  be  appropriated  in  a  subsequent 
year  in  addition  to  the  amount  already 
authorized  for  that  year,  yet  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  has  not 
included  the  unexpended  amount  in  its 
request  for  appropriations 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  AID  has 
been  less  than  alert  to  its  opportunities 
and  responsibilities  in  the  development 
loan  field  During  the  past  5  years  AID 
has  made  more  than  300  loans  totaling 
about  $3.5  billion  to  countries  in  various 
stages  of  growth  and  development.  As 
AID  has  pointed  out  in  its  request  this 
year,  a  number  of  countries  have  become 
practically  Independent  of  our  assist- 
ance. A  number  of  others  are  moving 
rapidly  toward  self-sustaining  growth. 
We  can  be  proud  of  the  part  we  have 
played  in  helping  them  stabilize  their 
economies,  seek  new  avenues  of  internal 
development,  strengthen  the  private  sec- 
tors of  their  economies,  and  move  toward 
a  more  favorable  position  in  world  mar- 
kets. While  we  cannot  be  complacent 
about  the  progress  we  have  made,  we 
can  stop  to  appraise  the  present  struc- 
ture of  our  program  and  determine 
whether  It  Is  time  to  make  adjustments 
in  our  authorizations  for  such  countries. 
The  fact  that  much  of  the  money  au- 
thorized for  development  loans  has  not 
been  spent  does  not  indicate  a  decreasing 
need  for  economic  development  in  many 
areas  of  the  world.  Rather  it  indicates 
that  the  character  of  our  program  has 
changed  considerably  since  1961. 

It  further  Indicates  that  we  are  receiv- 
ing a  far  greater  degree  of  cooperation 
from  other  free  world  nations  than  we 
have  In  the  past. 

For  example,  the  Development  Assist- 
ance Committee  of  the  OECD  is  now- 
providing  about  40  percent  of  total  free 


world  bilateral  aid  The.se  developments 
are  extremely  heartening,  and  they  coin- 
cide with  suggestions  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Clay  Committee  and  many  other  experts 
in  the  foreign  assLstance  field 

In  the  liKht  of  our  own  balanco-of- 
payments  problems,  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  cut  back  our  assistance  authoriza- 
tions whenever  such  action  is  consistent 
with  our  national  int^To.st. 

This  is  such  an  occasion.  Mr  Chair- 
man. Decreasing  our  development  loan 
authorizations  for  ftscal  yeans  1964.  1965, 
and  1966  will  more  accuiat^'ly  reflect  the 
demonstrated  need  for  tins  part  of  our 
assistance  effort  withnut  weakrnms  lUs 
effectiveness. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  anit-udmont 
Mr.  MORGAN      Mr    Chaiiman.  I  ri.se 
In  opposition  to  the  amt'iidment 

Mr.  Chairman,  tins  amenrlmt-nt  i^ 
nothing  but  a  paper  cut.  Let  us  go 
back  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1961  The  House  will  remember  that 
the  bill,  as  it  pas.sed  the  House,  had  the 
Treasury  b<jrrowing  authority  stricken 
from  the  bill  and  provided  for  a  1-year 
development  loan  program  as  a  result 
of  the  so-called  Saund  amendment.  The 
bill,  as  It  passed  the  other  body,  pro- 
vided for  a  5-year  development  loan  pro- 
gram with  authority  to  borrow  from  the 
Treasury  $1,700  million  per  year  over  a 
5-year  period. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee of  Conference,  It  was  my  duty  to  go 
to  conference  and  oppose  the  Treasury 
borrowing  principle,  which  I  did  But  I 
did  not  do  It  until  I  came  back  here  and 
consulted  the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  the  leaders  of  the  minority  and 
the  leaders  on  the  majority  side.  We 
worked  out  a  compromise  arrangement 
for  a  long-range  development  loan  pro- 
gram, where  we  authorized  annual  ap- 
propriations of  $1,500  million  a  year  for 
5  years.  We  lowered  the  figure  to  $1,500 
million  a  cut  of  $200  million  below  the 
Senate  authorization  of  $1,700  million  a 
year  projected  over  a  period  ending  in 
h.scal  year  1966. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
.said,  the  Executive  did  not  request  the 
full  amount  of  the  money  authorized  al- 
though $1,500  million  was  authorized. 
In  1963,  only  $975  million  was  appro- 
priated and.  this  year  they  requested  an 
appropriation  of  only  $1,060  million. 

I  have  great  faith  In  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  especially  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Aid  Appropria- 
tions. They  are  going  to  screen  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  requirements  very 
carefully  before  approving  an  appropria- 
tion. As  I  said,  this  is  only  a  paper  cut 
This  is  not  going  to  cut  a  dune  out  of  the 
bill  or  require  any  reduction  of  the  appro- 
priation. The  authorization  is  already 
contained  in  existing  law.  The  bill  au- 
thorizing the  money  for  fiscal  years  1964, 

1965,  and  1966  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  1961  We  have  an  establLshed 
Development  Loan  Fund  projected  until 

1966.  and  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why 
the  House  should  now  backtrack  and 
make  a  paper  cut. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired 


The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  MORSSl. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision I  demanded  by  Mr.  Morse)  there 
were — ayes  52,  noes  90 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Morse  and 
Mr    H.^YS 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
IL'9.   noes   154. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

F'age  5.   line  5 

TITLE    U OEVELOPMrNT    GRANTS    .^  N  D    TrcH.NICAL 

COOPERATION 

Sec  104  Title  11  Of  chapter  3  of  purl  I  of 
the  Fiireign  A.ssistunce  Act  of  1961.  as 
umpuded  which  relates  to  development 
grunts  and  technical  cooperation.  Is  amended 
a.s    fiilluws 

•  lai  Section  211(a),  which  relates  to  gen- 
eral  authority    Is   amended  — 

ill  by  .striking  out  and'  at  the  end  of 
clause  (5)  contained  In  the  second  sentence 
thereof,    and 

1 21  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
perl  Kl  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  the 
following  .  and  (7)  whether  such  activity 
could  be  financed  through  a  development 
loan  available  under  title  I  of  this  chapter', 
"ibi  In  section  212.  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization, -strike  out  1963'  and  'SaoCOOO.- 
t>00  and  substitute  1964'  and  $217,000,000', 
respectively 

•  ici  Amend  section  214.  which  relates  to 
.American  scho«.ila  and  ho.spllalis  abroad,  us 
follows. 

"ill  In  subsection  lai  strike  out  'use.  In 
addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  funds  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  211  for'  and  substitute  the 
word  'furnish'. 

•  (2)  In  subsection  ibi  strike  out  to  use' 
and  foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the 
fnited  States  Government  under  any  Act.  for 
purposes  of  sub.sectlon  lai  of  this  section 
and  for'  and  substitute  'to  furnish'  before 
the  word  "as-slstance" 

"(3)  Add  the  following  new  siibsecf  on: 
"  '(c)  There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  purpo.,es 
of  this  section,  for  the  fiscal  year  1964. 
$12,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  e.x- 
pended  Of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  this  subsection,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 12.200.000  shall  be  available  for  direct 
dollar  costs  In  carrying  out  suosectlon  (b) 
and  $2,000,000  shall  be  available  solely  for 
the  purchase  of  foreign  currencies  accruing 
to  the  United  States  Government  under  any 
Act'.' 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  taken  this  time 
principally  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  handling  this 
bill  as  to  the  project  about  which  many 
Members  in  the  House  feel  a  genuine 
concern  and  have  felt  such  concern  for 
a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  previous  considera- 
tions of  this  bill  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  made  it  very  clear  that 
the  funds  In  this  bill  are  designed  to  as- 
sist Project  Hope,  which  is  the  mercy 
ship  operated  by  the  People-to-People 
Foundation,  and  which  has  rendered  so 
much  beneficial  help  to  the  people  of 
Vietnam  and  most  recently  In  Peru  in 


trying  to  meet  the  health  problems  In 
these  imderdeveloped  coimtrles  and  to 
^ve  assistance  in  training  doctors  and 
public  health  personnel  to  better  cope 
with  the  diseases  and  the  lack  of  medi- 
cal training  and  medical  personnel  avail- 
able In  those  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  based  upon  let- 
ters which  I  have  read  recently  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Pred  Dutton 
and  by  Mr.  David  Bell,  the  very  able  Ad- 
ministrator of  AID.  that  this  project  is 
regarded  very  highly  for  the  contribu- 
tions that  it  has  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  MobcahI 
has  indicated  his  interest  and  support  in 
this  project  in  the  past.  I  would  like, 
however,  to  obtain  an  expression  from 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  as  to  the 
gentleman's  feelings  about  funds  for  this 
purpose  in  the  section  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  am  very  familiar 
with  Project  Hope.  As  a  physician  I 
have  had  many  of  my  friends  take  part 
in  this  very  worthy  project.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  under  section  104,  subsection 
(c),  the  administration  would  have  au- 
thority, if  money  were  available,  to  make 
loans  or  grants  under  this  section. 

The  gentleman  recalls  that  back  in 
1960.  I  believe  it  was.  Project  Hope  did 
borrow  $1  million  from  the  mutiial  se- 
curity program.  Their  payments  on 
their  loan  are  on  schedule.  I  think  they 
have  repaid  $30,000  of  the  loan. 

This  has  been  a  project,  financed  by 
private  fundraising.  I  feel  that  this  is 
a  very  worthwhile  project  for  helping 
other  p>eoples  of  the  world  that  could 
be  assisted  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 104  ( c ) .  I  think  it  would  be  a  worth- 
while project. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  very  much. 
Of  course,  the  principal  funds  for  Project 
Hope  do  come  from  private  subscription. 
The  physicians  who  participate  In  the 
program  donate  their  services  and  do 
not  require  any  pajrment  from  the  Qov- 
erniiient  or  from  any  source  for  what 
they  give  to  the  project.  The  great 
pharmaceutical  houses  of  the  country 
contribute  millions  of  dollars  in  medi- 
cines and  supplies  for  this  project. 

I  think  when  our  Crovernment  makes 
a  contribution  to  aid  in  meeting  the  op- 
erating differential  costs  which  are  nec- 
essary to  keep  American  seamen  aboard 
it  and  the  American  flag  fiylng  on  it — in- 
cidentally, it  is  also  fiylng  proudly  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  flag  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica—that we  are  making  a  solid  contri- 
bution to  a  very  worthwhile  project 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

I  Mr.  MOKGANl. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  There  is  Just  one 
point  which  the  gentleman  neglected  to 
emphasize.  I  should  like  to  point  that 
up.  That  is  the  fact  that  this  project 
also,  according  to  the  unanimous  testi- 


mony of  otir  VS.  Ambassador  in  the 
coxmtries  which  it  has  visited,  has  made 
a  tremendous  Impact  upon  the  people  of 
those  countries,  one  that  has  been  favor- 
able to  OS  and  helpful  to  otir  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  that  comment. 

Mir.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  It  has  made  a  tre- 
mendous impact.  Forty-six  thousand 
people  in  Peru  were  directly  benefited 
through  medical  attention  and  help  dur- 
ing the  recent  cruise  to  Peru.  I  am  in- 
formed that  when  rioting  was  taking 
place  and  the  American  flag  was  being 
stoned  and  attacked  in  some  parts  of 
Peru,  no  gesture  of  any  kind,  no  attack 
of  any  kind,  was  made  upon  Project 
Hope  where  It  was  anchored  at  Tru- 
JlUo  in  Peru.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
community  support  for  the  project  was 
overwhelming, 

AICSNDMKKT  OrrXKED   BT   MR.   WTMAM 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  oS&ct<X  by  Mr.  Wtican:  "On 
peg*  6>  etrlke  out  lines  19  through  21,  Inclu- 
Blve.  and  on  page  6,  line  23,  strike  out  '(c)' 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  '(b)'." 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
nothing  complicated  about  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  It  would  end  a  por- 
tion of  our  foreign  giveaway.  I  have 
waited  some  14  years  for  the  opportimity 
to  put  a  question  like  this  before  the 
House  and  before  the  Congress.  I  used 
to  serve  as  counsel  for  the  watchdog 
committee  on  foreign  aid  programs  way 
back  14  years  ago,  and  I  have  deep  con- 
victions that  the  levels,  policies,  and  ad- 
minlBtratlon  of  our  foreign  aid  program 
has  wasted  billions  of  tax  dollars. 

My  amendment  would  knock  out  a 
portion  of  the  outright  gift  of  money  in 
the  foreign  aid  program;  $217  million 
in  lines  19  to  21  would  come  out  if  this 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
House  this  amendment  deals  with  gifts 
of  American  tax  dollars,  not  loans.  It 
does  not  deal  with  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. It  does  not  affect  money  in  con- 
nection with  the  so-called  clalmed-to-be 
strategic  section  dealing  with  supporting 
assistance.  This  would  cut  out  and  end 
outright  gifts  to  the  extent  of  $217  mil- 
Uon. 

If  you  will  look  at  page  2  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  you  will  find  $6.7  billion 
is  still  in  the  pipeline  even  if  not  a  single 
dollar  Is  authorized  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  ought  to 
be  ended  here  and  now  to  the  extent  it 
Is  on  a  giveaway  basis.  We  have  been 
giving  away  billions  of  dollars  for  years 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States.  Our  national  debt 
now  is  over  $308  billion  and  mounting  at 
the  rate  of  a  billion  dollars  a  month — 
$217  million  in  added  gifts  from  a  nation 
$308  billion  in  the  red  is  resented  by  our 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
have  had  enough  of  these  foreign  aid 
handouts.  In  the  grassroots  of  America 
they  want  this  sort  of  boondoggle  ended 
once  and  for  all.  Put  your  ears  to  the 
ground  and  listen.   If  you  do  not  hear  the 


peoples'  protests  now,  I  assure  you  you 
will  hear  them  next  fall.  To  those  who 
say  if  we  cut  off  oxn-  aid  and  gifts  we  are 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists. I  say.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
helped  to  fight  against  communism  for 
many,  many  years,  and,  mark  this  well, 
there  is  nothing  the  Communists  would 
like  any  more  than  to  see  this  country 
spend  itself  broke  with  these  continued 
foreign  giveaways. 

To  those  who  are  concerned  about  our 
Image — and  I  would  like  to  make  It  clear 
I  do  not  impugn  the  sincerity  of  any  of 
the  gentlemen  who  have  expressed  that 
thought — ^to  those  who  are  concerned 
about  our  image  abroad  may  I  say  that 
our  image  abroad  during  the  past  14 
years  has  been  one  of  increasing  aston- 
ishment, as  the  people  over  there  and 
around  the  world  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Americans  are  some  kind  of 
genial  Jackasses  with  more  money  than 
brains  and  Mr.  Chairman  we  are  nm- 
ning  out  of  money.  I  hope  we  still  have 
enough  brains  left  to  end  this  foolishness. 

With  the  country  in  the  financial  shape 
it  Is,  the  people  are  demanding  that  we 
do  not  give  away  any  more  of  our  money. 
If  Timbuktu  or  some  distant  land  needs 
sidewalks  or  some  other  Improvement, 
they  should  borrow  the  money  for  that. 
Nothing  In  this  amendment  affects  the 
lending  authority  proposed. 

To  those  who  raise  the  security  ques- 
tion, the  President  has  $380  million 
tmder  section  108  to  give  away.  This 
amendment  does  not  affect  these  mil- 
lions. But  as  far  as  outright  gifts  and 
grants  are  concerned,  I  say  let  us  act  for 
America  for  once.  Let  us  keep  faith  with 
our  own  people.  If  we  do  this  our  image 
will  have  been  strengthened,  not  weak- 
ened. So  will  our  self-respect.  We  in 
this  House  are  closest  to  the  people.  We 
owe  it  to  our  people  to  lay  a  greater 
emphasis  on  representing  them  for  a 
change. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  In  view  of  the  limitation 
of  2  percent  on  development  placed  in 
the  bill  yesterday,  how  would  underdevel- 
oped coimtries  build  their  water  supply 
systems? 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
wish  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Yes.    I  say  borrow  it. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  the  proper  sections  of  the  bill  he 
will  find  that  there  is  appropriated  un- 
der another  section  of  this  bill  $380  mil- 
lion which  Is  given  to  the  President  for 
so-called  support  assistance.  Almost  a 
blank  check.  This  is  also  grant — gift — 
money. 

From  such  funds  It  would  be  possible 
for  this  kind  of  loan  to  be  made,  what- 
ever coimtry  may  be  concerned.  But 
these  countries  can  borrow  from  this 
country  on  extremely  liberal  terms 
over  40  years.  I  do  not  think  they  can 
get  terms  like  that  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  gentl«nan'8  sincerity.  I  wish  how- 
ever to  point  out,  that  if  we  were  to  lend 
over  $1  billion  this  year,  which  we  are 
authorised  to  do  under  our  development 
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loan  progrmm,  we  would  charge  only 
$300  »"<nv*"  in  interest,  were  the  inter- 
est rate  to  rtmaln  at  the  rate  prior  to 
our  putUac  In  the  2-percent  limitation 
yesterday:  tMt  now  we  are  Imposing  an 
additional  IftOO  million  obligation  on  the 
repaying  countries  for  the  |1  billion  that 
we  are  lending  them.  In  other  words, 
a  total  of  $800  million  will  now  be  col- 
lectible by  the  United  SUtes  on  $1  bil- 
lion of  development  loan  funds. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Over  a  40-year  period 
It  should. 

Mr.  MOROAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MOROAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  take  out  the  complete 
section  which  finances  the  point  4 
program.  This  has  been  a  part  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  dating  back  to  1949. 
In  my  opinion  this  is  the  most  effective 
part  of  the  program.  This  is  the  money 
that  finances  the  sending  of  American 
technicians  into  these  undeveloped 
countries.  Under  this  program  we  have 
5.000  of  them  overseas  including  teach- 
ers, engineers,  surveyors,  and  other  spe- 
cialists, helping  these  undeveloped 
countries.  This  money  is  not  all  pack- 
aged up  in  bushel  baskets  to  be  handed 
out  to  countries  as  grants.  This  Is  the 
point  4  program.  If  we  are  ever  going 
to  help  these  underdeveloped  countries 
to  develop  their  own  resources  we  are 
going  to  help  them  by  means  of  a  pro- 
gram like  this. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOROAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Sometimes  this  program 
is  known  as  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOROAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Is  it  not  true  that  there 
is  not  a  religious  group  in  the  United 
States,  Protestant.  Catholic.  Jewish,  or 
what  have  you.  that  does  not  endorse 
this  program? 

Mr.  MOROAN.  One  thousand  per- 
cent correct. 

The  committee  went  over  this  section 
very  well.  The  executive  asked  for  $257 
million.  We  screened  the  projects,  and 
we  cut  the  bill.  We  cut  this  section  by 
$40  million,  a  substantial  cut.  Under 
this  program  we  bring  many  people  from 
undeveloped  countries  to  this  country 
for  training.  This  is  not  actually  a  pro- 
gram, as  the  gentleman  seemed  to  indi- 
cate where  we  take  this  money  over 
there  and  give  it  away. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOROAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Do  they  pay  us  any- 
thing back  on  this? 

Mr.  MOROAN.  Most  of  this  money 
goes  to  pay  for  our  own  people  we  send 
over  there.  Their  salaries  are  paid  out 
of  this. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Their  salaries  are  paid 
under  this  authorization? 

Mr.  MOROAN.  Their  salaries  are 
paid  out  of  this  authorization,  but  we  are 


not  giving  this  money  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Is  all  of  this  not  an 
outright  grant  or  gift  for  the  purpose  of 
techrUcal  assistance  in  F>olnt  4  as  well  as 
these  salaries?  Is  it  all  not  an  outright 
gift? 

Mr.  MORGAN  If  this  troubled  world 
needs  any  kmd  of  economic  aid,  it  needs 
this  technical  assistance  program. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  Kcntle- 
woman  from  New  York 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
American  programs  in  the  United  States 
have  benefited  by  this  program? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  supplements  the 
work  of  CARE,  the  Red  Cross,  and  simi- 
lar organizations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  .support 
the  amendment.  I  should  like  to  add 
to  what  the  gentleman  said  about  for- 
eigners being  unable  to  understand  how 
we  can  be  suckers  enough  to  give  away 
all  this  money. 

Let  me  quote  very  briefly  from  the 
London  Weekly  Review,  under  date  of 
August  2  of  this  year.  After  asking  in 
effect,  the  question  of,  "How  can  they 
be  domg  these  things?"  it  says; 

The  true  cause  of  the  dollar's  weakneu 
la  the  huge  sums  doled  out  by  America  to 
Communist  or  seml-Communlst  countries 
Not  only  Is  this  money  being  uaed  against 
American  ltiterest.s.  but  it  la  causing  the 
drain  on   America's  vital  reserves 

If  this  were  not  actually  happening,  no 
one  would  believe  such  an  incredible  policy 
to  be  po'slble  'What  Influence  behind  the 
state  scene  compels  this  suicidal  policy? 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Forpii?n  Affairs  of  the  House  says  this 
fund  promotes  technical  assistance 
throughout  the  world.  I  hope  there  are 
enough  of  these  books  available,  a  copy 
of  which  I  have  here,  that  are  put  out 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Dievelop- 
ment  entitled  "Current  Technical  Service 
Contracts,"  so  that  every  Member  who 
would  like  to  see  what  is  going  on  can 
get  a  look  at  some  of  these  contracts  and 
the  amounts  of  the  contracts:  the  con- 
sultants that  are  being  hired  and  sent 
out  all  over  the  world.  There  is  $438 
million  worth  of  contracts  and  consul- 
tants represented  in  this  one  book. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LAIRD  Our  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  used  as  an  e.\- 
ample,  Tunisia  and  the  waterworks  proj- 
ect that  might  possibly  be  built  in  Tu- 
nisia through  funds  authorized  by  this 
particular  section  in  the  bill.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  and  our  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  that  we  have 
a  Public  Law  480  program  In  Tunisia 
which  is  generating  annually  approxi- 
mately $9  million  of  the  currency  of 
Tunisia.    These  funds,  which  are  in  two 


categories — counterpart  and  U.S. -owned, 
are  available  for  economic  development 
purposes  in  Tunisia,  and  could  be  made 
available  for  the  waterw^orks  project 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  worried  al)out.  I  do  not  think  Tunisia 
IS  a  very  good  example  for  the  gentleman 
to  use. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention again  to  the  Members  of  the 
House,  if  they  have  considered  this  whole 
question  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
which  talks  about  this  grant  criteria 
which  indicates  a  different  picture  than 
the  chairman  just  indicated. 

On  page  13,  it  appears  the  committee 
1  Use  If  says: 

Over  the  past  several  years  there  has  been 
a  slight  decline  In  developnient  grant  and 
technical  cooperation  programs  In  various 
countries  as  a  result  of  greater  use  of  loans. 

Then  a  little  bit  below  it  says  that  they 
cut  the  authorization  to  $217  million  and 
they  state: 

There  Is  a  perceptible  trend  toward  loans 
In  lieu  of  granta.  a  trend  which  the  commit- 
tee wishes  to  encourage 

Then,  further  in  the  report  on  page 
50,  we  find  in  the  report  the  committee 
Itself  has  inserted  a  new  condition  in 
Italics: 

Whether  such  activity  could  be  financed 
through  a  development  loan  available  under 
title  I  of  this  chapter. 

I  would  like  to  observe  this,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  need  more  attention  to 
the  needs  of  America  and  the  needs  of 
this  country  rather  than  the  undevel- 
oped countries  on  this  grant  basis. 
There  is  plenty  of  money  in  this  pro- 
gram and  plenty  of  money  in  the  pipe- 
line to  take  care  of  this  situation.  But 
at  this  point,  the  resentment  of  the 
American  people  is  focused  on  this  lact 
and  they  want  this  kind  of  grant  cut  out 
of  our  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire,  who,  in  his  first 
year  in  Congress  is  making  excellent  con- 
tributions to  this  debate. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  just  want  to  clear 
up  something  that  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned. Of  course,  wherever  an  undevel- 
oped country  recovers  as  a  result  of  tech- 
nical assistance,  we  want  to  shift  from 
a  grant  basis  to  a  loan  program,  and  that 
IS  what  the  report  says. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me,  there  is  no  under- 
developed country  anywhere  in  the 
world — not  a  single  one  that  has  been 
left  untouched  to  the  tune  of  several  mil- 
lion up  to  several  billion  dollars  of 
American  cash? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Oh,  yes.  there  are  un- 
derdeveloped countries  throughout  the 
world  that  can  be  helped. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  country  that  has  been  left  un- 
touched. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 
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Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 

strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  If 
there  were  any  single  section  of  this  bill 
that  ought  not  to  be  cut  out  it  is  this 
section.  This  is  the  section  that  has 
done,  in  my  opinion,  more  good  than  any- 
thing in  the  foreign  aid  program.  This 
section  gets  down  to  the  grass  roots  and 
It  gets  down  to  the  things  that  need  to  be 
done.  As  I  said  earlier,  there  was  not 
a  single  religious  group  that  has  not 
written  to  this  committee  or  that  has  not 
testified  before  tiiis  committee  in  sup- 
port of  this  section.  I  do  not  agree  with 
what  the  gentleman  says  about  the  image 
of  America.  I  have  traveled  abroad — 
sometimes  my  opponents  say,  too 
much — but  I  have  successfully  weathered 
that.  And  I  do  not  profess,  as  he  ap- 
parently does,  to  be  an  expert  on  jack- 
asses, but  I  do  not  think  the  people  of 
the  world  think  Americans  are  that.  I 
think  the  p)eople  of  the  world  who  have 
had  the  benefit  of  the  expenditures  under 
the  technical  assistance  program  think 
this  is  an  American  program  that  is  de- 
signed to  help  them  to  find  the  way  to 
live  like  human  beings. 

This  is  a  program  that  goes  to  the 
village  level.  This  is  a  program  that 
teaches  them  how  to  bore  a  hole  in  the 
ground  to  get  water  instead  of  drinking 
out  of  some  contaminated  stream. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip. 

Mr  BOGGS.  I  would  like  to  concur 
wholeheartedly  in  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying.  I  know  of  contracts  that  have 
been  entered  into  under  this  program 
involving  medical  programs  which  have 
done  tremendous  good,  particularly  in 
Latin  America.  We  are  concerned  about 
the  spread  of  Castroism  and  we  are  con- 
cerned about  what  has  happened  in 
Cuba,  but  undramatically  and  without 
fanfare  and  without  publicity  these  pro- 
grams have  been  carried  on  which  have 
done  much  to  defeat  Castroism  and 
communism. 

I  will  give  you  an  example  or  two. 
This  agency  made  a  contract  with  Tu- 
lane  and  Louisiana  State  University 
Medical  Schools  to  go  into  Colombia,  one 
of  our  neighbors  in  South  America. 
That  country  was  literally  scourged  with 
a  disease  called  yaws,  which  disease  can 
be  cured,  as  most  of  us  know,  by  the  use 
of  simple  antibiotics.  Today  those  peo- 
ple w  ho  suffered  from  a  crippling  ailment 
which  incapaciUted  them  completely 
are,  most  of  them,  operating  through 
this  program,  cured.  In  my  Judgment, 
that  does  more  to  stop  communism  and 
create  a  proper  image  of  the  United 
States  of  America  working  through  our 
established  universities  and  research 
prants  and  so  on  than  smything  that  I 
can  think  of.  To  defeat  this  program. 
in  my  judgment,  would  be  the  finest 
thmt;  we  can  do  to  help  the  spread  of 
communism  in  Latin  America. 

Ml  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
this  is  the  program  wiiich  is  the  theme 
of  the  book  "The  Ugly  American."  You 
hear  that  book  quoted  in  many  places  and 
you  hear  it  quoted  as  criticising  parts  of 


the  program.  However,  the  hero  of  the 
book,  the  man  who  made  friends  for 
America,  was  a  technician  who  was  out 
there  woAIng  under  the  point  4  program 
down  at  the  village  level,  helping  the 
people  to  help  themselves.  If  we  want 
to  help  these  imderdeveloped  countries 
and  help  them  to  help  themselves,  this  is 
the  one  program  to  do  that  and  it  is  the 
last  thing  we  ought  to  cut  out  of  this 
bill. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  some  cuts  in  this  bill  and  for  some 
amendments  offered  on  the  other  side, 
but  I  plead  for  you  to  vote  against  the 
amendment  on  this  one.  This  is  the 
heart  of  the  program  and  this  is  the 
thing  that  is  making  friends  for  America 
in  the  world.  If  you  want  to  destroy 
that,  then  I  say  vote  for  this  amendment. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
intended  to  speak  at  this  time  in  favor 
of  the  amendment.  In  view  of  the 
points  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
I  realize  that,  like  many  things,  there 
are  many  illustrations  and  examples  of 
what  is  done  that  are  good.  However, 
this  program  in  the  overall  is  so  bad, 
and  I  believe  now  dangerous,  that  we 
need,  after  15  or  18  years,  to  begin  to 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  this  type  of 
foreign  policy  has  failed  and  that  it  is 
high  time  that  we  begin  to  review  It  and 
see  if  we  do  not  need  to  approach  this 
thing  in  some  other  way. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  particular 
point  before  us,  I  happen  to  serve,  as  you 
know,  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
where  we  have  a  chance  to  go  Into  these 
subjects  perhaps  less  thoroughly,  may 
I  say.  than  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee. I  happen  to  have  the  problem 
of  getting  through  the  Congress  the 
funds  for  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture, 
at  least  I  serve  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. Let  me  tell  you  that  in  this 
program,  despite  the  fine  work  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  a  few 
years  ago  when  our  agricultural  com- 
modities were  backing  up  on  the  United 
States  to  the  extent  of  billions  of  dollars 
worth  and  such  commodities  were  being 
coimted  by  the  Department  to  reduce 
the  acreage  in  the  United  States,  putting 
thousands  of  Americans  out  of  business, 
our  investigation  showed  that  our  Gov- 
ernment through  this  program  was  pay- 
ing 728  agricultural  experts  to  increase 
the  agricultural  production  in  the  com- 
petitive coimtries  to  us  around  the  world, 
and  that  is  a  matter  of  record. 

May  I  say  to  you  at  this  time  that  our 
Nation  promoted  the  Common  Market 
in  Europe  on  the  theory  that  it  would 
strengthen  these  countries  so  they  could 
help  defend  us.  Now  it  has  gotten 
strong  and  we  are  there  on  their  door- 


step beseeching  them  not  to  exclude  our 
commodities  from  coming  in.  And  if 
we  are  excluded,  may  I  say  to  you  they 
will  be  able  to  do  it  because  the  very 
commodities  that  in  the  past  the  United 
States  exported  to  the  Common  Market 
countries,  they  can  now  get  from  other 
foreign  countries  whom  we  put  into 
business  for  export. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  supported  the  Greek - 
Turkish  loan  and  for  a  number  of  years, 
in  my  district  thereafter  I  said  that  if 
I  had  to  cast  the  deciding  vote,  I  would 
have  voted  for  it,  because  it  was  the 
only  foreign  policy  that  we  had.  Time 
has  passed.  We  should  have  learned; 
but  how  long  will  it  take  us  to  wake  up? 
Do  you  not  realize  that  in  foreign  aid 
we  are  sticking  ourselves  and  our  money 
into  the  internal  affairs  of  100  countries 
around  the  world,  underwriting  the  pow- 
ers that  be,  so  that  the  other  side  will 
hate  us  as  soon  as  they  kick  the  present 
authorities  out? 

Take  the  situation  In  Vietnam.  I 
heard  the  testimony  of  our  exf>erts  about 
Vietnam.  We  are  trying  to  make  vil- 
lages that  never  heard  of  a  central  gov- 
errunent  submit  to  a  central  government 
of  our  choosing.  Yes,  and  talk  about  re- 
ligious freedom — just  read  the  pages  of 
the  daily  newspapers. 

We  talk  about  Cuba.  Our  problem  in 
Cuba  was  because  of  this.  We  had  com- 
mitted ourselves  around  the  world,  when 
we  had  the  atomic  bomb  and  Russia  did 
not,  and  we  said,  "We  will  take  care  of 
you";  we  said  that  right  and  left  around 
the  world.  And  this  is  a  matter  of 
record. 

Then  when  Russia,  through  Castro, 
moved  into  Cuba,  there  is  no  doubt  we 
could  have  shoved  them  out,  but  we  had 
gotten  ourselves  so  extended  around  the 
world  that  we  could  not  shove  them  out 
without  being  forced  out  of  a  half  dozen 
places  ourselves. 

And  then  right  here  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  my  recollection  that  we 
voted  out  $600  million  right  off  to  South 
and  Central  America  without  even  a 
plan,  in  an  effort  to  try  to  slow  the 
march  of  events  in  Central  and  South 
America  and  in  effect  pay  tribute  to  keep 
them  from  following  Cuba. 

You  cannot  go  into  the  other  fellow's 
country  with  your  money  and  your  per- 
sonnel, with  your  people,  and  make  them 
submit  to  the  powers  that  be,  the  gov- 
ernment that  we  choose,  without  the 
other  side  hating  us  as  soon  as  they 
do  kick  them  out.  And  you  can  look 
around  the  world  today  and  see  that  this 
has  happened  in  many  places. 

As  long  as  we  are  overextended,  as 
long  as  we  have  promises  that  we  cannot 
carry  out  around  the  world,  you  are  going 
to  see  what  will  happen  to  our  Govern- 
ment in  places  other  than  Cuba,  in  my 
opinion.  Even  now  many  are  bowing  and 
scraping  to  Csistro.  Of  course,  we  could 
whip  him  in  a  minute,  but  we  cannot  in 
view  of  all  this  involvement  in  the  four 
comers  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  say  that  I 
have  been  right  through  the  years,  but  I 
do  say  when  you  look  around  us  today 
and  see  that  things  are  worse  instead 
of  better,  then  it  is  high  time  that  we 
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looked  «t  this  program  to  see  if  perhaps 
we  need  some  other  approach. 

Mr.  HATB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
crentleman  yleldT 

Mr.  WHl'l'l'EW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
be  the  last  one,  may  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished coUea«ue.  to  say  that  there  have 
not  been  mistakes  in  the  point  4 
program.  T*e  gentleman  mentioned 
Vietnam.  The  military  setup  In  this 
bill  la  almost  sacred  and  the  effort  in 
Vietnam  has  been  military.  Who  is  go- 
ing to  sit  here  this  afternoon  and  say 
that  that  has  been  a  howling  success? 

Certainly  there  have  been  some  mis- 
takes in  the  point  4  program.  As  I 
said  I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  it.  be- 
cause probably  nolxxly  has  been  more 
critical  of  these  people  than  I  have  be- 
fore the  committee.  But  because  there 
have  been  mistakes,  are  you  going  to 
wipe  out  all  of  the  good,  do  away  with 
all  of  the  technical  assistance,  wipe  out 
the  one  p»rt  of  the  program  that  the 


Ninth  Tlie  foreign  aid  pri>«;rmm  u  prea- 
pDtljr  operated  la  uiicontroUed  and  uiicoa- 
tfoUable. 

TenUi.  Many  of  the  naUona  which  are  re- 
cipients of  our  aid  are  rapidly  losing  faith 
In  America's  ability  to  manage  Its  economic 
and  monetary  systems 

EleTenth  We  are,  In  this  bill,  setting  up 
the  machinery  by  which  to  borrow  money 
from  former  and  present  ald-reclplent  na- 
tions In  order  to  Indirectly  flnaiice  the  aid 
pro^jrum  for   this  ye.u-  If  other  means  full. 

Mr  Chairman,  that  i.s  a  statement 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Approprmtion.s 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid.  made  to 
the  Members  of  thi.s  Hou.se  la.st  year 

May  I  make  this  one  statement:  I 
repeat,  if  ever  In  history  any  sroup  ha.s 
made  speeches,  every  one  of  which  on 
this  bill  up  to  now  indicates  that  there 
should  be  a  thorough  review  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  you  have  done  it.  you  have 
done  it.  and  all  of  the  rest. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  plead  in  the  interest 
of  our  own  safety  and  security  that  you 
gentlemen  with  this  responsibility  real- 
ize that  you  are  going  to  have  to  draw 


my  neighboring  State  of  Mississippi  who 
just  addressed  the  Committee.  But  if 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  the  gen- 
tleman has  never  supported  this  pro- 
gram.   

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  supported  the 
Greek -Turkish  loan  but  I  have  not  voted 
for  it  since.  I  repeatedly  said  in  earlier 
years  that  if  it  took  my  vote  to  pass  the 
Marshall  plan  I  probably  would  vote  for 
It  because  it  represented  the  only  foreign 
iwlicy  we  had.  I  said  subsequently  I 
would  not  vote  for  it  under  any  condi- 
tion because  of  what  the  years  have 
shown.  It  is  competing  on  production 
we  have  promoted  for  export.  I  pointed 
out 

Mr  BOGGS.  I  have  not  misstated 
the  gentleman's  position.  I  am  glad  the 
trentleman  said  that  since  the  Greek- 
Turkish  program  he  had  not  voted  for 
any    of    these    programs,    which    would 
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KTOUDS  whohave  really  been  in  the  field,     some  lines,  take  a  look  at  it,  and  let  us     mean  the  Marshall  plan  and  all  of  the 
*       ^  -  ■  pull  in  our  ducks  where  we  can  protect     other  programs   that  have  come  along 


the  missionaries,  the  religious  groups, 
say  is  good?  Are  you  going  to  wipe  that 
out  and  le«Te  the  sad  spectacle  of  what 
is  going  on  In  Vietnam  and  other  places, 
where  the  operations  are  purely  mili- 
tary?        

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  recognl2e  the  two 
points  that  the  gentleman  made  earlier. 
Let  me  wA  to  you  briefly.  If  I  may.  from 
the  CoiroaaBBioirAL  Record.  I  think  it 
is  genermlly  accepted  that  our  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Pass- 
man!, longtime  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  which  handles 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation,  probably 
knows  as  much  al>out  this  bill  and  about 
this  program  as  anybody  I  think  no- 
body on  the  floor  would  disagree  with 
that.  I  agree  with  what  he  said  to  us 
last  year. 

I  quote: 

Now  I  want  to  make  the  following  11 
statements: 

Plr»t.  Th«  appropriations  for  foreign  aid. 
Including  Interest  on  the  public  debt  for 
fiscal  196S  on  the  money  that  we  have  bor- 
rowed to  give  away,  and  bacl[-d(x>r  financing 
will  exceed  $12  bUllon  this  year. 

Second.  The  foreign  aid  program  Is  a 
major  factor  contributing  to  the  continuing 
annual  Increase  In  our  public  debt 

Third.  Foreign  aid  la  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  our  annual  bxidget  deficits. 

Pourth.  Foreign  aid  Is  almost  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  our  balance-of-paymenta 
deficit. 

PlXth.  Foreign  aid  Is  responsible  to  a  very 
large  extent  |or  the  flight  of  otir  disappear- 
ing gold  reserves  to  other  nationals  all  over 
the  world. 

Sixth.  The  cost  of  foreign  aid  is  the  major 
reason  for  our  ever-Increasing  noncompeti- 
tive  position   In   world  markets 

Seventh.  Foreign  aid  Is  rapidly  depleting 
our  wealth  and  resources 

Eighth.  The  claim  to  the  effect  that  80 
percent  of  our  foreign  aid  money  Is  spent 
In  America  and  thereby  creates  prosperity  Is 
a  myth,  and  a  calculated  misrepresentation 
Intended  to  keep  the  American  people  sup- 
porting the  program.  Foreign  aid  contracts 
are  now  carefully  shufOed  out  to  manufac- 
turers, schools,  colleges,  universities,  work- 
shops and  consultants  In  the  50  States  of  the 
Union,  so  as  to  attract  support  and  cause 
It  to  appear  that  this  giveaway  of  our  wealth 
Is  making  our  Nation  prosperous. 


them,  instead  of  inviting  the  Castros  in 
Cuba  that  we  are  helpless  to  push  out. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemem  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma." 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  broadside  attack  on  certain  areas 
of  foreign  aid.  But  does  the  gentleman 
realize  the  impact  that  this  amendment 
would  have'  It  would  strike  the  entire 
development  grant  program  arovmd  the 
world.  Does  the  gentleman  realize  the 
impact  that  it  might  have  on  the  ma- 
laria control  program?  Does  the  gen- 
tleman realize  the  impact  that  it  might 
have  on  training  people  in  Africa  and 
newly  emerging  nations?  Do  we  know, 
based  upon  anything  that  has  been  said 
here  by  the  gentleman  or  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  what  the  worldwide  im- 
pact of  this  amendment  would  be? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  this  to 
my  majority  leader?  May  I  say  that 
the  motion  I  made  was  to  strike  out  the 
requisite  number  of  words,  because  I  be- 
lieve tiiat  this  should  be  done  thorough- 
ly and  with  our  eyes  op>en.  because  of 
the  points  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  has  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Oldahoma  mentioned  the  Congo.  There 
is  an  example  of  what  we  have  done. 
Our  Nation  did  not  insist  tliat  other 
Congo  provinces  be  subjected  to  Ka- 
tanga Province,  which  had  shown  some 
ability  to  govern  itself.  No.  this  Nation 
through  the  foreign  aid -United  Nations 
approach  made  the  Katanga  Province 
subject  itself  to  the  central  government, 
of  the  Congo,  neither  province  of  which 
has  ever  shown  any  ability  to  govern  it- 
self. 

May  I  say  again  that  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  speech  that  has  been  made 
in  behalf  of  this  bill  which  did  not  show 
the  need  to  review  foreign  aid  and  the 
United  Nations  approach  and  change 
our  direction. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  profound  re- 
spect for  my  friend  and  colleague  from 


.since  the  conclusion  of  World  War  IT. 

I  realize  that  the  gentleman  has  made 
a  broadside  attack  also  on  the  whole  for- 
eign policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  in  order  to  set 
the  record  straight  we  should  look  back 
just  a  little  bit  and  realize  that  back  in 
1952  this  country  changed  administra- 
tions and  we  elected  a  great  general  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  He 
brought  in  his  own  team. 

He  brought  in  his  own  team  and  called 
it  a  team,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  He 
brought  in  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles  as 
Secretary  of  State,  a  distinguished 
American,  now  gone  to  his  reward.  He 
brought  in  other  people.  He  brought  In 
a  former  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
and  a  former  Member  of  this  body,  Gov- 
ernor Herter.  as  Secretary  of  State  later 
in  his  administration. 

Throughout  the  8  years  of  the  Repub- 
lican administration  teams  went  all  over 
the  world  looking  at  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, mutual  assistance  program,  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  the  predece.ssor 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program, 
and  so  on.  Did  they  change  them? 
They  did  not.  Did  President  Eisenhower 
say  this  program  was  ineffectual  and  that 
we  ought  to  abandon  it?  He  did  not. 
Did  Secretary  Dulles  say  we  should 
abandon  it?    He  did  not. 

I  would  be  the  last  person  on  earth 
to  say  there  are  not  difficulties  and  prob- 
lems, maladministration,  and  misinfor- 
mation, in  a  program  of  this  kind.  Cer- 
tainly there  Is.  We  are  the  leading  na- 
tion in  the  world.  How  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  propose  that  we 
maintain  our  leadership  if  we  are  not  a 
part  of  the  world?  I  wonder  where  the 
notion  comes  from  that  we  can  be  the 
richest  nation  on  earth,  the  strongest 
nation  on  earth,  and  yet  not  participate 
in  the  affairs  of  the  earth?  That  is 
really  what  is  involved  here. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  did 
not  speak  to  the  sp>eciflc  amendment.  He 
did  not  speak  to  the  specific  proposal. 
But  if  we  abandon  this  part  of  the  pro- 
urams  we  are  not  saying  to  the  world 
that  we  will  not  share  any  of  our  wealth. 


any  of  our  supply  of  material  resources. 
What  we  would  be  saying  to  the  world 
is  that  we  will  not  share  our  knowledge, 
we  will  not  share  our  know-how. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  com- 
plains about  our  teaching  people  In  back- 
ward places  how  to  grow  food  because  It 
may  be  competitive.  What  does  the 
gentlemen  want  to  do?  Does  he  want 
us  to  let  them  starve  to  death  so  that 
we  can  have  some  more  Public  Law  480 
prorgams  and  send  It  to  them  free  so  we 
can  pay  his  farmers  and  the  farmers 
in  my  State? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi complained  about  the  growing 
of  food  while  we  are  piling  up  surpluses. 
Does  the  gentleman  think  there  would  be 
any  hungry  people  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try or  in  this  country  if  they  could  af- 
ford to  buy  those  surpluses?  We  are 
trying  to  teach  them  how  to  help  them- 
selves to  fight  hunger. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  population  of  this 
earth  is  exploding.  All  of  us  know  that. 
The  population  all  over  this  earth  Is 
growing  at  a  tremendous  rate.  Are  we 
going  to  say  to  peoples  living  everywhere 
that  we  will  not  share  our  know-how 
with  them? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  no  longer  remain 
silent  in  this  debate.  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire.  I,  too,  am  coti- 
cemed  about  some  of  the  costs  Involved 
in  the  foreign  aid  program.  I  am  sure 
that  we  do  have  clear  balance-of -pay- 
ments problems,  and  I  believe  we  can 
cut  down  on  some  of  our  foreign  aid 
costs  in  some  areas. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  debate  in 
the  House  has  not  been  directed  clearly 
and  affirmatively  to  leaving  with  the 
various  embassies  and  the  chiefs  of  mis- 
sion that  we  have  throughout  the  world 
the  tools  and  the  flexibility  with  which 
to  conduct  effective  and  well  admln- 
isteied  foreign  aid  programs.  I  do  not 
t)elieve  that  it  is  wise  to  support  a  propo- 
.sition  that  would  raise  our  loans  from. 
three -fourths  of  1  percent  to  2  percent. 
This  reduces  the  flexibility. 

Very  clearly  there  are  some  areas  of 
the  world  where  we  must  make  low  in- 
terest loans.  We  must  help  build  roads 
and  other  public  facilities.  This  can 
only  be  conducted  by  some  of  the  gov- 
ernments. There  are  no  free  enterprise 
entities  to  do  it.  To  the  extent  we  do 
not  help  in  the  construction  of  some 
public  facilities  which  are  not  revenue 
producing  we  can  also  hurt  the  develop- 
ment of  the  private  sector  in  many  of 
these  countries. 

In  the  case  of  the  technical  assistance 
'  OK  ram — this  program  can  be  and  over 
tiie  years  has  been  very  important. 
This  is  the  guts  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
^;ram  A  number  of  administrations 
have  supported  it.  It  is  essential,  in  my 
opinion,  in  many  areas  of  the  world. 

If  we  wish  to  cut  foreign  aid,  that  is 
one  matter,  but  let  us  not  cut  the  tools 


and  the  flexibility  of  our  program.  Let 
us  not  handcuff  our  ambassadors  in  the 
field. 

In  the  TC  programs  there  are  a  num- 
ber that  have  been  phased  out.  I  was 
one  of  those  who  on  Instructions  from 
the  State  Department  phased  out  our 
first  TC  program  in  Israel,  because  in 
that  country  they  had  developed  the  skills 
and  techniques  necessary.  The  program 
had  served  its  purpose  and  Israel  was 
already  exporting  some  of  these  skills. 

I  can  assure  you  in  all  earnestness  that 
this  TC  and  development  grant  program 
is  important.  It  has  been  the  backbone 
of  our  USOM  and  AID  missions.  I 
believe  it  is  essential  to  the  effectiveness 
of  our  foreign  aid  program.  A  number 
of  these  TC  programs  can  be  phased  out, 
but  we  should  by  all  means  support,  and 
vigorously  support,  the  TC  programs  in 
a  number  of  areas  where  we  need  tech- 
nical experts,  where  Americans  have  to 
go  in  and  help  the  people  in  connection 
with  health,  agriculture,  industry,  mar- 
keting, schools,  public  administration, 
and  a  variety  of  technical  services.  This 
I  think  is  essential. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman.  I  happen  to  have 
had  the  good  fortune  of  visiting  the  gen- 
tleman when  he  served  with  distinction 
as  one  of  our  Ambassadors.  I  congratu- 
late him  on  the  statement  he  is  making. 
The  gentleman  speaks  from  experience. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I,  too,  should 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
statement.  He  has  underlined  the  im- 
portance of  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram, which  Is  now  under  consideration. 
In  view  of  the  action  taken  yesterday 
with  respect  to  development  loans,  and 
the  acceptance  of  a  floor  on  the  interest 
rate  which  can  be  charged,  these  devel- 
opment grants  become  even  more  im- 
portant, rather  than  less  important. 
They  are  an  essential  part  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  Itself. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  quite  agree 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.  This  Is  very  important.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  our  foreign  aid 
program.  I  hope  the  House  will  support 
our  ambassadors  in  the  field  and  give 
them  the  tools  to  do  an  effective  kind  of 
job  or  else  administer  the  kind  of  job 
that  our  country  should  have  and  the 
kind  of  Job  that  is  essential  to  further 
social  and  economic  justice  and  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  independence  of 
many  countries  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  In  line  with  the 
gentleman's  statement,  I  should  like  to 
state  that  under  this  grant  program  we 
have  presently  over  70  contracts  with 
American  universities.  We  have  over 
5,000  technicians  from  the  universities 
in  the  field. 


I  would  like  to  point  out  we  have  5,000 
technicians  from  the  underdeveloped 
countries  presently  studying  in  American 
universities.  So  we  are  creating  a  dia- 
log with  r>eople  from  foreign  countries 
and  underdeveloped  countries  and  also 
establishing  person-to-person  contacts 
in  those  countries  that  will  be  mutually 
beneficial,  and  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man, who  shares  the  views  expressed  by 
former  President  Eisenhower. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  the  opinion 
as  expressed  in  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks that  the  guts  of  the  program  at 
one  time  was  in  the  p>oint  4  program. 
In  fact  the  theory  of  foreign  aid  was 
very  much  in  this  area.  When  you  talk 
about  the  amount  though,  which  is  now- 
down  to  aroimd  $200  million  or  there- 
abouts, it  becomes  very  obvious  what  has 
happened  to  the  basic  theory  of  foreign 
aid.  When  we  hear  some  of  the  com- 
ments that  were  made  by  people  who 
are  knowledgeable,  including  the  ma- 
jority leader,  talking  about  malaria  con- 
trol which  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
particular  program,  or  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  who  talks 
in  terms  of  a  water  project  in  Morocco, 
which  is  better  suited  to  fit  under  a  loan 
program,  certainly  in  my  judgment,  we 
begin  to  realize  how  far  removed  we 
are  from  these  basic  concepts.  May  I 
say  this,  the  real  theory  behind  the 
FKJint  4  program,  which  I  share  by  the 
way,  is  the  person-to-i)erson  approach. 
Back  in  1954,  the  feeling  was  that  the 
best  way  to  move  forward  in  our  foreign 
aid  programs,  the  theories  of  which 
I  have  supported,  was  to  do  as  much 
as  we  can  through  the  private  sector. 
I  offered  an  amendment  which  became 
law  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  10  percent  reduction 
for  donations  to  churches,  hospitals  and 
educational  institutions.  I  was  anxious 
to  channel  as  much  help  into  the  real 
person-to-person  programs,  which  are  in 
the  private  sector.  These  have  been  our 
missionary  programs,  and  I  do  not  mean 
just  our  church  missions  but  I  mean 
our  educational  missions  and  our  pub- 
lic health  missions,  in  the  private  sector. 
And  I  heard  their  names  taken  in  this 
debate,  to  me,  almost  in  vain,  because 
your  point  4  program,  whatever  it  is, 
is  a  Government  program  and  not  pri- 
vate; not  really  person  to  person.  If 
we  would  only  call  attention  to  what  is 
being  done  in  the  private  sector  and  see 
if  we  can  build  upon  that.  Now  I  think 
that  probably  there  is  still  some  need  to 
enlarge  this  person-to-person  approach, 
and  there  is  a  place  besides  to  supple- 
ment the  real  person-to-person  program 
in  the  private  sector.  But  to  supplement 
it,  let  us  understand  it.  I  have  yet  to 
see  our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  come 
in  or  our  Appropriations  Committee  come 
in  with  any  estimate  or  understanding  of 
the  tremendous  work  still  going  on  In 
the  private  sector;  and  not  in  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  gentleman  has  menti<med  my  name, 
will  he  yield? 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  AIjBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  genUeman  has  accused  me  of  being 
clear  off  iMae  on  this  matter.  I  would 
like  to  read  from  printed  policy  state- 
ments or  publications  of  the  Department 
of  SUte. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Wait :  before  the  gentle- 
man begina.  may  I  direct  his  attention 
to  what  I  said.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned malaria  control,  that  Is  under  a 
different  section  of  the  bill.  That  Is  all 
I  said.    The  gentleman  is  mistaken 

Mr.  ALBERT.     That  Is  not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     All  right,  go  ahead 

Mr.  ALBERT.     This  statement  says: 

About  a  fifth  of  the  total  grant  program 
for  the  region  li  In  the  field  of  health.  In- 
cluding ext«nalve  malaria  eradication  pro- 
gram*. The  fight  agaiost  malaria,  however, 
has  paaaed  tta  pea^,  and  ihe  funds  si>ent  ou 
all  health  programs  have  declined  about  16 
percent  sine*  1061  as  a  result. 

Then  it  gives  examples  and  specifically 
states  that  the  grant  program  has  been 
important  In  the  eradication  of  malaria 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  basic  comment 
would  be  that  the  malaria  program  is 
under  a  different  section  and  obviously 
this  Is  an  example  of  the  redundancy  that 
exists. 

I  have  one  other  remark  I  want  to 
make,  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

The  day  before  yesterday  and  yester- 
day I  waa  trying  to  call  attention  to  the 
figures  that  have  been  used  by  propo- 
nents of  this  foreign  aid  program  stating 
that  80  percent  of  the  moneys  are  being 
spent  here  In  this  country.  Because  of 
my  great  concern  with  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem — and  this  really  bears 
directly  on  it— I  felt  first  of  all  that  the 
80  percent  figure  was  unsubstantiated 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Cxjbtts 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  the  record  is 
pretty  clear  that  that  80-percent  figure 
is  unsubstantiated.  But  the  point  I  was 
seeking  to  drive  home  is  that  if  the  80- 
percent  figure  were  true,  we  would  be 
going  ftgalnirt  the  basic  theory  of  foreign 
aid  which  la  embraced  in  this  person-to- 
person  approach  that  your  point  4  pro- 
gram seeks  to  supplement.  The  bulk  of 
point  4  money  la  spent  in  the  country 
concerned,  not  in  the  United  States 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  centleman 
from  C^ilo. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  is  concern  In  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  about  the 
private  sector  and  about  the  work  being 
done  by  tlM>  various  religious  groups.  We 
had  them  before  us  year  after  year  and 
they  testlfled  before  us.  so  we  know  what 
they  are  doing.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
think  I  share  the  gentleman's  concern, 
and  I  said  to  them  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  "I  Just  wish  It  were  possible  to  turn 
this  whole  technical  assistance  program 
over  to  you  people  to  run  it. "  I  think 
they  might  run  It  better,  but  they  are 
unable  and  imwllling  to  take  that  re- 
sponsibility but  they  have  testified  re- 


peatedly that  the  people  in  the  field  work 
with  them  and  supplement  what  they  are 

doing  and  that  there  is  a  urtat  deal  of 
cooperation  and  collaboration  between 
them. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman— and  I  appreciate  his  making 
these  statements — that  if  I  unwittingly  in 
my  remarks  implied  that  tlieie  is  no 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  committ<*e, 
I  had  no  intention  to  do  .so.  but  what  I 
was  directing  your  attention  to  is  that 
in  the  reports  and  the  hearinqs  we  never 
did  get  the  figures  on  how  much  was  be- 
ing done  dollarwise  in  this  area  so  that 
we  could  evaluate  the  supplements  I 
know  you  have  the  concern  for  it.  and  I 
do  not  know  but  what,  from  what  the 
gentleman  says,  that  we  mu:ht  share  the 
same  approach  to  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  is  difficult  U)  net  the 
figures  because  some  oruanizations  do 
not  want  to  make  them  public  and  do  not 
like  to  give  them  to  us  for  fear  that  some- 
how or  other  the  Government  might  be 
running  their  busine.ss.  We  would  like  to 
do  this  if  we  could.  I  think 

Mr  FOREM.\N  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  reqiu.siio  numbtr  of 
word.s. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  havp  been  concerned 
in  listening  to  the  argumenLs  made  In 
the  well  of  this  House  here  today  by 
some  of  the  supporters  of  this  program 
who  say.  "Are  you  not  concerned  about 
the  poor  people  in  India?"  or  "Are  you 
not  concerned  about  the  poor  ptxiple  in 
Africa?"  or  "Do  you  not  care  about  the 
hungry  people  in  Pakistan?"  Sure  I  am 
concerned  about  them,  but  I  am  more 
concerned  about  tax  burdened  folks  In 
west  Texsus  who  are  paying  for  this  give- 
away, and  I  am  more  concerned  about 
the  poor  and  huncry  people  in  the  50 
United  States  than  I  am  about  the  hun- 
gry people  in  the  various  100  or  112 
countries  around  the  world.  Sure  I  am 
concerned  atwut  them,  but  I  am  more 
concerned  about  my  own  family  s  secu- 
rity and  about  clothes  and  shoes  for  my 
own  children  and  the  children  within 
our  own  country  Before  we  start  pay- 
ing out  our  hard  earned  money  to  pay 
for  someone  else's  groceries,  medicines, 
and  pleasures,  let  us  take  care  of  our 
own,  let  us  be  concerned  about  our  own 
country  and  our  own  families  first. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr,  WYMAN.  You  are  also  concerned 
about  lK)ring  holt-*  in  the  ground  to  get 
water  in  Texas,  are  you  not?  With  the 
water  problem  we  have  here  m  America 
if  the  United  States  is  going  to  give  away 
millions  looking  for  water  we  need  it 
right  here. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Yes.  certainly  I  am. 
But  we  are  not  asking  for  Federal  aid 
to  do  it  with.  We  only  a-sk  for  a  little 
tax  freedom,  a  little  reduction  in  for- 
eign aid  giveaways,  so  we  can  do  it  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  make  an  observation,  there 
has  been  a  little  more  heat  than  light 
cast  on  many  of  the  aspects  of  this  pro- 


gram in  relation  to  this  amendment. 
This  Is  a  $4  billion  bill.  Where  are  you 
going  to  cut  if  you  are  going  to  cut  out 
any  of  the  money  for  this  program? 
Out  of  the  most  likely  candidate  for  sav- 
ings of  our  dollars.  Out  of  tiie  grant 
proiiram  and  gifts.  There  are  two  sec- 
tions tiiat  relate  to  grants  principally. 
One  IS  J217  million  authorized  in  this 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  technical  assist- 
ance and  development,  tind  the  other  is 
$380  million  authorized  for  so-called 
supporting  assistance  in  section  108. 
This  .supporting  assLstance.  as  I  read  Uic 
commute*'  s  report,  is  claimed  to  be  di- 
rected primarily  to  political  and  secu- 
rity objectives  allied  with  our  own. 
Tlirrf  hi\,s  been  talk  about  the  countries 
in  various  areas  of  the  world  where  their 
economic  stability  is  considered  to  be 
relatively  important  to  our  security  here. 
But  in  the  testimony  to  the  conunittee 
it.self  on  page  104  of  the  hearings  let  us 
see  what  are  the  true  facts.  Mr.  Bell 
testified  to  a  claimed  need  for  $435  mil- 
lion for  supporting  assistance  and  $1.4 
billion  for  military  assistance. 

None  of  this  Is  touched  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

For  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  $850 
million,  under  a  previous  administration. 
That  is  not  touched  by  this  amendment. 

For  develiipment  loans  outside  Latin 
.AnuTic.i    $1060,000.000; 

Fnr  development  praiils  outside  I.atln 
.America.  •257,000.000: 

F.jr   all   other   purix)ses.   $218  000.000. 

None  of  this  except  grants,  better 
called  gifts,  outside  Latin  America  is  af- 
fected by  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Latin  America. 

The  $217  million  that  would  be  taken 
out  by  this  amendment  deals  solely  with 
give-away  programs  outride  of  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  I  may  ask  the  au- 
thor  of   the   amendment  a  question^ 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  us  how  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  would  be  left  In  the  pipeline  for 
this  program  In  the  event  his  amendment 
were  adopted?  I  am  sure  It  would  be  a 
considerable  amount. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  In  the  committee's  re- 
port the  estimate  was  that  the  unex- 
pended balances  In  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program,  mllltaiT  and  nonmlUtary. 
Including  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  but 
excluding  Investment  guarantees,  $6.7 
billion 

Mr.  MORGAN.  But  verj-  little  tech- 
nical a.«^sistance  money  is  Included  in  this 
total. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  Is  clearly  to  eliminate  these 
grants.  This  amendment  Is  designed  to 
tell  our  friends  that  with  our  fiscal  crisis 
here  at  home  we  have  reached  the  end 
of  the  road  on  grants  and  gifts — at  least 
until  the  budget  is  In  balance  once  again. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  I  commend 
him  for  his  sound,  responsible  approach 
to  cut  down  the  many  Irresponsible  give- 
aways in  the  costly  programs.  I  endorse 
his  amendment  and  urge  Its  adoption. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Wyman]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were — ayes  77; 
nnc^  123. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

A.MfNDMENT    OFFFRKD    BY    ME.    BARRT 

Mr.  BARRY.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 

an  ami  ndment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Barit:  On  page 
5,  line  21.  strike  out  "$217,000,000"  and  in- 
sert '$317,000,000.". 

Mr  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  want 
of  a  better  title  to  my  amendment  rather 
tlian  calling  it  a  SlOO-milllon  increase,  I 
should  say  this  Is  a  "help  Pakistan 
amendment." 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  yesterday  we  took  ac- 
tion on  increasing  interest  rates.  I  just 
want  to  give  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee an  idea  of  what  the  action  of  the 
committee  will  do  to  the  country  of  Pak- 
istan. There  will  be  other  countries 
which  will  be  affected  by  that  amend- 
ment. They  also  are  our  stanch  allies. 
However,  let  us  just  take  Pakistan  and 
consider  the  future  of  our  loan  policy 
with  respect  to  that  country. 

The  loans  I  am  about  ready  to  read 
to  you  have  already  been  made.  So 
these  particular  loans  will  not  be  af- 
fected But  since  we  have  a  5-year  con- 
sortium which  involves  both  Pakistan 
and  India,  I  would  like  very  much  to  show 
the  membei-s  of  the  committee  the  dam- 
aging effect  of  what  we  did  yesterday. 

Pakistan  has  a  total  of  $250  million 
worth  of  loans  at  the  rate  of  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  Interest  with  us  at 
the  present  time.  Were  this  2-percent 
increase  to  apply  to  this  proup  of  loans, 
they  would  pay  over  $100  million  more 
in  interest  over  the  life  of  those  loans 
than  they  will  pay  under  the  present 
rate. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  about  the 
situation  in  Pakistan?  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  rose  and  said  he  was  In- 
terested in  the  people  of  west  Texas.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  Member  in  the 
House  today  who  is  not  interested  In  the 
people  of  west  Texas  or  any  other  con- 
stituency. But  let  us  examine  and  com- 
pare the  capabUity  to  support  themselves 
and  to  advance  economically  of  the  peo- 
ple of  west  Texas  and  the  people  of 
Pakistan.  The  average  per  capita  In- 
come in  Pakistan  is  $75  per  person.  The 
average  per  capita  income  in  this  coun- 
try is  30  times  greater.  The  opportu- 
nity for  the  people  in  west  Texas  to  better 
themselves  is  obviously  clear.  The  mis- 
fortune of  birth  in  Pakistan  insofar 
as  economic  betterment  is  concerned  Is 
obviously  cleai'.  Therefore,  the  compari- 
son IS  perfectly  ridiculous,  when  we  are 
talking  about  the  great  effort  now  be- 
in;,'  made  in  the  world  for  economic  im- 
provement. I  hope  that  we  can  have 
■^  >m(>  kind  of  economic  betterment  in 
oilier  nations  who  are  willing  to  die  for 
Us  and  who  aie  wUUng  to  support  the 
underbelly  of  Asia  against  the  onrush 
01  communism.  Surely  we  should  be 
^"ling  to  support  them  with  military  as- 
Mstance  to  maintain  their  Independence, 
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and  economic  aid  to  create  the  economic 
stability  and  viability  that  prevents  com- 
munism from  getting  a  foothold. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  mention 
a  few  projects  in  Pakistan  that  would 
have  been  affected  if  the  2  percent  in- 
terest rate  had  been  in  effect  at  the  time 
the  loans  were  negotiated.  Malaria  con- 
trol over  $3  million  would  have  been 
affected.  The  salinity  control  program 
in  the  amount  of  $10.8  million  would 
have  been  affected.  The  general  com- 
modity loan  program  amounting  to  $30 
million — a  program  involving  commodi- 
ties that  Pakistan  needs  badly  to  main- 
tain itself  economically  and  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  a  stanch  ally  of  the  United 
States — would  be  affected. 

There  is  further  a  $2  million  loan  for  a 
feasibility  study  to  determine  how  Paki- 
stan can  be  a  stronger  nation  in  the 
future. 

Some  Members  might  ask,  what  has  a 
$100  million  increase  in  technical  assist- 
ance to  do  with  our  loan  program? 
Well,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Frelinghuysen]  said,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  the  last  amendment. 
that  technical  assistance  is  all  the  more 
important  because  of  what  we  did  yester- 
day. He  was  undoubtedly  suggesting 
that  a  larger  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram will  now  be  necessary  because 
grants  will  be  needed  instead  of  loans  in 
some  instances  when  the  counti-y  in- 
volved will  be  unable  to  pay  the  higher 
interest  rate.  I  agree  with  that  and  I 
feel  that  we  ought  to  increase  our  tech- 
nical assistance  because  of  what  we  did 
yesterday.  The  shortsightedness  of  one 
day  has  to  be  paid  for  on  the  following 
day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  in  order  for 
us  to  act  responsibly  on  legislation  af- 
fecting oiu"  Nations  position  in  world 
affairs,  we  must  dig  out  the  facts,  review 
them  carefully,  and  ascertain  what  may 
happen  in  the  future  as  a  result  of  our 
decisions.  We  must  be  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  our  actions — conse- 
quences which  may  reverberate  through- 
out the  entire  world  and  adversely  af- 
fect our  good  allies — allies  like  free 
China,  Pakistan,  India,  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  others.  We  cannot  realize  the  effect 
of  what  we  are  doing  on  the  floor  of  the 
Congress  unless  we  dig  deep  and  get  all 
the  facts.  In  the  very  limited  time  that 
was  available  to  me.  I  have  tried  to  put 
together  some  facts  relating  to  our  pro- 
grams in  Just  one  country,  and  to  show 
what  effect  the  action  of  the  House 
yesterday  could  have  on  our  activities 
in  that  coimtry.  This,  however,  is  just 
a  single  example.  To  understand  the 
full  Import  of  the  amendment  adopted 
yesterday,  we  must  consider  our  pro- 
grams In  many  other  countries — pro- 
grams which  will  be  also  placed  in 
jeopardy  by  the  operation  of  that 
amendment. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  offered  the  amendment  to  increase 
the  authorization  for  technical  assist- 
ance. I  think  this  increase  is  fully 
Justified  In  view  of  the  action  of  the 
committee  with  respect  to  the  interest 
rate  on  development  loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment  will  serve  to  restore 


some  respectability  to  the  great  15-year- 
old  technical  assistance  program  and 
show  that  America  is  willing  to  teach 
less  privileged  people  how  to  improve 
themselves.  This  is  a  "show-how"  pro- 
gram in  which  we  use  our  technical 
ability,  our  engineers  and  our  "know- 
how."  This  money  does  not  flow  away 
to  other  countries  to  be  spent.  This 
money  is  used  to  bring  American  indus- 
try and  engineering  ability  to  those  peo- 
ple, who  recognize  our  leadership,  and 
show  them  how  they  can  improve  them- 
selves through  the  industrial  genius  that 
has  brought  America  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  histoiT  of  mankind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE   ni INVESTMENT   GUARANTIES 

Sec.  105.  Title  III  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  Investment 
guaranties,    is  amended   as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  221(b),  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows: 

(ll  In  the  first  sentence  after  '•wholly 
owned"  insert  "(determined  without  regard 
to  any  shares.  In  aggregate  less  than  5  per 
centum  of  the  total  of  issued  and  subscribed 
share  capital,  required  by  law  to  be  held  by 
persons  other  than  the  parent  corp>Qration) '". 

(2 1  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  "S1.300.- 
000,000"  in  the  proviso  and  substitute 
$2,500,000,000". 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  "$180,- 
000,000"  In  the  third  proviso  and  substitute 
"♦300,000,000". 

(4)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  "1964"  in 
the  fourth  proviso  and  substitute  "1965". 

(bi  Amend  section  222(a),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 221(b)"  and  substituting  "sections  221 
(b)   and  224". 

(c)  Amend  section  222(b),  which  relate* 
to  general  provisions,  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 221(b)"  In  both  places  it  appears  and 
substituting  "sections  221(b)  and  224". 

(d)  Amend  section  222(d),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  Any  payments  made  to  discharge  li- 
abilities under  guaranties  Issued  under  sec- 
tions 221(b)  and  224  of  this  part,  sections 
202(b)  and  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(b) 
(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  IMS, 
aa  amended  (exclusive  at  informational 
media  guaranties) ,  iliall  be  paid  first  out  of 
fees  referred  to  In  section  222(b)  as  long  as 
such  fees  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall 
be  paid  out  of  funds.  If  any,  realized 
from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other 
assets  acquired  In  connection  with  any  pay- 
ments made  to  discharge  liabilities  under 
such  guarantiee  as  long  as  such  funds  are 
available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of 
ftinds  heretofore  apprc^riated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discharging  liabilities  under  the 
aforementioned  guaranties,  and  thereafter 
out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes 
issued  under  section  413(b)  (4)  (P)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  section  111(c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Act  oi  1948,  as  amended,  and  Anally 
out  of  funds  hereafter  made  available  pur- 
suant to  section  2a2(f ) ." 

(e)  Amend  section  222(e) ,  wliich  relates  to 
general  provisions,  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  AU  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1, 
1956.  all  guaranties  issued  under  sections 
202(b)  and  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  all  guaranties 
heretofore  or  hereafter  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  be  considered  c(MiUngent  obli- 
gations backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 
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of  the  OoTemment  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America.  Funds  heretofore  obligated  under 
the  alorwneDtloned  guarantiee  (ezcluslve  of 
InformAtlonal  media  guarantiee)  together 
wtth  tb«  other  funds  made  available  for  the 
purpoaee  of  this  title  shall  constitute  a  single 
reserve  for  the  payment  of  claims  in  accord- 
ance with  section  222(d)    of  this  part  " 

(f)  Amend  section  222  by  adding  at  the 
e:id   thereof  the  following   new   subsection: 

"(g)  In  making  a  determination  to  Issue 
a  guaranty  under  section  221(b).  the  Presi- 
dent shall  consider  the  possible  adverse  effect 
of  the  dollar  Investment  under  such  guaraiity 
upon  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  Uni'.eU 
States." 

(g)  Amend  section  224.  *h:ch  rel.i'.es  *•> 
housing  projects  In  Latin  .American  cuun- 
trtes.  as  follows: 

(1)  In  eubsectlon  ib>  strike  out  teoooo- 
000'  and  subeUtute     » 150.000 .000' ' 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection    (O. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  stTlke  out  the  last  word,  and  ask  unan- 
imous oonsent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
intended  at  this  point  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, but  I  thlnJt  instead  I  shall  try  to 
make  my  point  by  simply  explaining  the 
objeetlyea  of  this  amendment.  As 
shown  br  the  committee  report  on  this 
bill — page  19 — in  order  to  encourage  pri- 
vate Investments  in  underdeveloped 
countries,  the  Government  guarantees 
certain  approved  private  loans.  In  or- 
der to  provide  a  guarantee  for  these  pri- 
vate Investments,  a  reserve  has  been 
established  to  back  up  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States. 

This  pooling  arrangement  of  reserves. 
I  think,  is  a  very  meritorious  arrange- 
ment. Under  it,  various  categories  of 
funds  are  used  to  discharge  any  liabili- 
ties under  Oovemment  guarantees.  In 
order  of  priority,  these  categories  are 
first,  fee  Income;  second,  currencies  or 
other  assets  collected  in  connection  with 
the  loan:  third,  funds  previously  appro- 
priated to  provide  the  guarantee  reserve : 
fourth,  funds  realized  from  sale  of  notes 
issued  under  authority  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  and  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Act — ^I  point  this  category  up  espe- 
cially because,  as  will  be  recognized,  this 
Is  Treasury  borrowing  authority  or 
back-door  spending — and.  fifth,  funds 
hereafter  appropriated. 

As  I  said,  I  think  the  pooling  arrange- 
ment Is  good,  but  my  amendment  would 
have  changed  It  in  order  that  after  June 
30,  1964,  the  authority  to  sell  notes,  as 
In  four  above,  would  terminate.  In 
other  words,  what  my  amendment  was 
Intended  to  accomplish  was  to  provide 
that  borrowing  authority  would  not  t>e 
used  as  a  means  of  settling  liabilities. 
Rather,  future  appropriations  would  be 
necessary  If  there  were  losses  under  this 
guarantee. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  to 
borrow  money  to  pay  losses  when  such 
borrowing  will  have  to  be  paid  by  an 
appropriation  later  is  hardly  a  proper 
way  of  facing  up  to  payment  of  a  Oov- 
emment liability.  It  is  just  putting  ofT 
until  some  future  day  the  accounting  for 
the  losses  under  such  programs.  I  think 
it  is  logical  to  specify  that  fees  charged 
for  the  Investment   guarantees   should 


be  called  on  to  pay  any  los.ses  first  That 
makes  sen.se.  Then,  when  these  fees  are 
exhausted,  the  next  call  is  on  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  assets  acquired  in 
the  course  of  closing  out  a  guarantee 
case  in  which  a  loss  has  been  incurred. 
That  also  makes  scn.se.  Then  fund.s 
previously  appropriated  for  the  purpo.se 
would  bo  next  called  on  to  cover  any 
lo.v;es  When  the.se  three  .sources  ar»^ 
exhau.sted.  it  seems  to  me.  and  my 
amendment  would  have  so  provided,  that 
appropriated  funds  would  be  in  order 
and  not  the  unnece.s.sary.  illos^ical.  and 
confusins  back-door  rrea.<^ury  bo;  row - 
infT  authority  as  a  source  of  ready  funds 
to  pay  los.ses  that  can  never  bo  irpaid  to 
the  Treasury  except  by  dui-rr  aijpioprui- 
tion  or  note  cancellation 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  soon  the 
withdrawal  of  this  back-door  borrowing 
authority  after  June  30.  1964.  but  I  .sense 
the  temper  of  the  House  and  feel  that 
this  technically  complicated  matter 
would  probably  not  be  adopted,  or  even 
if  it  were,  would  probably  come  out  in 
conference  with  the  Senate,  .so  I  .simply 
raise  the  issue  and  urge  that  in  the 
course  of  time  this  $199  million  for  back- 
door authority  should  be  eliminated. 
Perhaps  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
will  give  me  an  opportunity,  before  next 
year's  authorization  bill  is  reported  to 
the  House,  to  appear  and  present  my 
views  on  this  matter.  Meanwhile,  let 
me  say  that  I  appreciate  the  patience  of 
the  Committee  in  letting  me  present  this 
matter. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE    VI — ALLIANCE    FOS    PR(1CRt>;ii 

Set  106  Title  VI  of  chapt^-r  2  of  part  I 
of  the  ForelRn  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  .i.s 
•imended,  which  relates  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  251.  which  rplaf.es  to 
general  .iuthority.  its  follows 

(  1 )  In  subsection  (bi.  amend  the  next  to 
the  lafit  sentence  thereof  by  In.sertlng  Im- 
mediately after  'reasonable  terms  '  the  f<jl- 
lowlng:  ■•(Including  private  sources  within 
the  United  States),  the  capacity  of  the  re- 
cipient country  to  repay  the  loan  .it  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  Interest" 

(2 1  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  'eco- 
nomical" and  substitute  "economically". 

(3)  In  subsection  (f)  strike  out  ".'\gency 
for  International  Development"  and  substi- 
tute "agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering part  I". 

(b)  Section  252.  which  relates  to  authori- 
zation. Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  "1963'  the  second  time  It  appears 
therein  the  following:  "and  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  for  use  beginning  In 
ftscal  year  1964". 

AMENDMENT    nrfCREO    BY     MR      GROS.S 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ClROh.s  On  page 
10  strike  lines  6  through  10  and  <,ubt.tmite 
the  following- 

'(b)  Amend  section  252.  of  the  FurelKn 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  authorization  to  read  as  follows: 

'"  AiTHoRizATioN  There  Is  hereby  author- 
izfd  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  In  addition  to  other 
funds  available  for  such  purposes  for  fiscal 
year  1964  n(.t  to  exceed  $450,000,000.  which 
sums  are  authortzd  to  remain  available  until 
expeTidetl.  and  which  except  for  not  to  exceed 
$.50  000  000  shall   be  available  only  for  loans 


payable  as  to  principal  and  Interest  In  United 
States  dollars  '  '" 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  sood 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
HaysI,  a  little  while  ago  said  that  he  was 
Koing  to  be  voting  for  some  cuts  in  tliis 
bill.  I  hope  he  starts  about  now  to  vote 
for  a  few  cuts  because  I  want  to  recipro- 
cate I  want  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
that  he  promised  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  he  would  offer  dealinR  with  a 
character  known  as  Dictator  Sukarno 
over  in  Indonesia.  So,  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman begins  now  to  help  out  in  voting 
for  .some  cut.s. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  prefer  to  get  to  that  a  little 
later,  if  you  do  not  mind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  thoutiht — 
that  it  would  be  manana  or  .something 
like  that. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  provides  an  annual  author- 
ization of  $600  million  to  the  so-called 
Alliance  for  Progress  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1963  through  1966.  This  amend- 
ment would  reduce  the  authorization 
from  $600  million  to  $450  million,  a  cut 
of  $150  million. 

Equally  as  important,  it  would  at- 
temj)t  to  bring  tliis  fast  blossoming  pro- 
Kram  under  a  measure  of  control  by 
limiting  the  authorization  to  fiscal  1964. 

It  would  also  cut  the  economic  grant 
money  to  $50  milhon  for  the  fiscal  year, 
a  reduction  of  $50  million  in  this  author- 
ization. 

With  expenditures  in  fiscal  years  1962 
and  1963  relatively  small  in  the  three 
categories  of  economic  grants,  social 
progress  trust  fund,  and  development 
loans,  and  with  a  carryover  of  approxi- 
mately $1  billion,  it  is  my  contention  that 
with  the  $150  million  reduction  there  will 
be  more  than  ample  finaiicing  available 
for  this  program. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  that  there  is 
already  such  a  proliferation  of  funds  in 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  as  to 
raise  serious  questions  as  to  their  justi- 
fication and  use. 

Aside  from  the  money  involved,  it  is 
.scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  House 
that  this  Grovernment  has  met  with  but 
little  success  in  obtaining  the  govern- 
mental reforms  in  Latin  America  that 
will  produce  a  climate  favorable  to  the 
mvestment  of  either  public  or  private 
funds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  cite  to  you  the 
example  of  Brazil.  Brazil  came  in  last 
year  suid  got  $80  million  and  a  promise 
of  $398.5  million.  They  have  not  carried 
out  the  governmental  reforms  they 
promised  this  country  they  would  carry 
out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Brazil  wanted 
the  first  bite  of  $80  million  in  a  hurry  to 
meet  their  payments  on  the  loans  and 
credits  that  they  had  been  extended  by 
Russia  and  other  nations  of  the  Soviet 
bloc;  in  other  words,  using  our  money 
to  pay  off  the  maturing  obligations  to 
the  Communists. 

Argentina  has  bet^n  the  beneficlai-y  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  other 
funds — Argentina  where  they  obtained 
more  gold  or  almost  as  much  gold  in  1 
recent  year  as  we  gave  them  in  aid. 

It  is  time  to  tighten  the  strings  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.     This  money  is  not 


needed  and  this  fund  can  well  be  drawn 
down  and  we  can  save  another  $150  mil- 
lion in  this  bilL 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  voted  for  cer- 
tain amendments  to  these  foreign  aid 
authorization  bills.  I  think,  however,  if 
v^e  are  going  to  cut  anywhere  in  this 
program,  we  must  not  cut  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Look  at  it  from  any  standpoint  you 
wish,  and  I  think  you  are  going  to  have 
to  conclude  that  Latin  America  Is  not 
only  closer  to  us  but  is  more  indispens- 
able to  us  and  to  our  future  than  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

Look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
military  security.  The  missile  age  has 
not  reduced  but,  rather,  it  has  dramati- 
cally accentuated  the  need  for  hemi- 
spheric solidarity. 

Look  at  it  from  the  standpoint,  if  you 
wish,  of  economy.  The  20  Republics  of 
Latin  America  buy  more  of  our  Ameri- 
can goods  and  provide  for  us  and  our 
economy  more  of  the  essential  strategic 
materials  necessary  for  the  operation  of 
our  economy  than  does  any  other  re- 
gional grouping  in  the  world. 

If  the  nations  of  Europe  shoiild. 
heaven  forbid,  incestuously  draw  inward 
in  economic  isolation,  then  our  only 
natural  outlet  for  markets  would  be  In 
the  direction  of  an  awakening  and  ex- 
panding economy  to  the  south  of  us. 

Or.  we  can  look  at  it,  if  you  please. 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  obligation. 
This  hemisphere  is  our  special  responsi- 
bility. Charity  begins  at  home,  though 
it  need  not  end  there.  But  he  who  does 
not  provide  for  his  own,  we  are  told,  is 
worse  than  an  infldeL 

Or,  perhaps  you  w^ould  like  to  look  at 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  future. 
The  nations  of  Latin  America  have  the 
fastest  growing  population  in  the  world. 
Today  there  are  200  million  people  In 
those  nations.  By  1975  there  are  going 
to  be  300  million  people.  By  the  end  of 
this  century  there  will  be  600  million 
people  in  the  land  that  lies  south  of  us, 
bigger  than  the  United  States  and 
Canada  put  together.  This  is  the  wave 
of  the  future.  This  is  the  place  where 
perhaps  within  the  next  10  years  the 
decisive  battle  of  the  cold  war  may  well 
be  fought. 

Latin  America  today  is  a  seething  cal- 
dron of  keyed-up  emotions,  long-spent- 
up  hopes,  and  long-smothered  aspira- 
tions gasping  for  air.  It  is  a  combustible 
combination. 

We  lost  Cuba  because  the  people  of 
that  unhappy  island  had  completely  lost 
hope  of  ever  achieving  their  legitimate 
objectives  through  the  slow  and  orderly 
processes  of  evolutionary  government. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
!.'entleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  commend  my  friend 
on  his  fine  statement,  but  since  he  men- 
toned  Cuba,  I  think  it  might  be  weU  at 
this  stage  to  point  out  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  estimated  to  be  spending  some- 
thing like  $400  mUlion  a  year  in  Cuba. 
Are  we  unwilling  to  spend  less  than  half 


of  that  much  after  making  a  commit- 
ment in  the  rest  of  South  America? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman's  point  is  very  well  taken. 
Certainly  in  good  conscience  and  intelli- 
gent self-interest  we  can  do  no  less  than 
we  have  pledged.  After  generations  of 
inattention  toward  our  southern  neigh- 
bors In  the  priorities  of  our  international 
commitments,  finally  at  long  last  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  has  raised  some  hopes 
and  raised  some  expectations  and  has 
staved  off  the  hands  of  futility  and  de- 
spair. But  now  are  we  to  dash  those 
hopes  after  having  raised  them? 

Yes,  admittedly  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress has  been  a  little  slow  in  getting  off 
the  ground.  It  took  some  time  for  us  to 
convince  Latin  American  leadei-s  that  we 
meant  it  when  we  said  that  this  has  to 
be  a  cooperative  effort  in  which  they  too 
have  to  do  certain  things. 

But  in  the  hearings  on  this  bill  it  is 
revealed  that  11  of  those  countries  now 
have  done  those  very  things  we  said  they 
should  do.  They  have  reformed  their 
tax  structures.  They  are  reforming  their 
land  tenure  acts.  At  last  they  are  mak- 
ing It  possible  for  the  "plain  vanilla" 
fellow  out  on  the  streets  or  on  the  land 
to  see  some  hope  for  him  and  his  chil- 
dren on  down  the  road. 

Are  we  going  to  dash  that  hope?  Now, 
having  set  our  hand  to  the  plow,  are  we 
going  to  turn  back  and  say,  "We  did  not 
really  mean  it?  Now  that  you  have  done 
your  part  of  the  bargain,  we  are  going 
to  welsh  on  ours?" 

Are  we  going  to  cut  off  this  thing  that 
we  told  them  was  going  to  be  a  10-year 
cooperative  program  and  say  that,  "We 
are  going  to  give  you  only  1  year"  and 
that  at  a  cut  rate?  I  think  not.  I  think 
the  American  people  want  us  not  to.  The 
stakes  are  too  high.  Latin  America  is 
too  Important.  The  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress is  a  good  program.  We  can  win  this 
fight.  We  must  win  it.  And  we  will  not 
win  it  by  throwing  in  the  towel. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
ObossJ.  It  would  reduce  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  by  $150 
million  for  fiscal  year  1964.  In  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1962  the  Congress 
authorized  $600  million  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1964, 1965.  and  1966.  Although  the 
committee  did  not  authorize  carrying 
forward  the  unused  authorization  of  $75 
million  from  fiscal  year  1963,  the  com- 
mittee made  it  clear  that  the  people  of 
Latin  America  should  be  assured  of  the 
confidence  of  the  United  States  in  the 
basic  objectives  and  purpose  of  the  Al- 
liance. The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  jeopardize  the  pix)gram  which  we 
authorized  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  impatience  with  the 
Allifluice  for  Progress  is  apparent  in  some 
of  the  committee  hearings  on  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  No  one  contends  that 
the  Alliance  has  brought  a  millenium  to 
Latin  America.    But  the  program  does 


not  merit  a  lack  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  to  be  demonstrated  by 
a  slash  in  funds. 

In  assessing  the  achievements  or  fail- 
ures of  the  Alliance  to  date,  any  fair 
evaluation  must  take  into  account  a 
number  of  factors.  First,  an  interna- 
tional program  designed  to  restructure 
rigid  societies — frozen  in  centuries-old 
patterns — is  itself  experimental,  follow- 
ing an  unchartered  course.  Hence,  some 
trial  and  error  should  be  expected. 

Second,  the  lack  of  trained  personnel 
and  no  clear  knowledge  of  avsiilable  re- 
sources are  great  obstacles  to  moderni- 
zation. These  deficiencies — ^which  did 
not  exist  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
Marshall  plan — are  bound  to  hinder  the 
rapid  transformations  we  hope  to  see  in 
the  region. 

Third,  the  attitude  on  the  part  of  great 
masses  of  the  Latin  American  people  is 
itself  an  inhibiting  factor  to  achieving 
Alliance  for  Progress  goals.  After  cen- 
turies of  empty  promises,  neglect,  and 
venal  administrations,  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can pe<H5le  frequently  distrust  their  own 
governments.  This  cynicism  nullifies  the 
creative  energy  of  the  people.  Unless 
overcome,  it  prevents  their  enthusiastic 
participation  in  efforts  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Fourth,  the  backlog  in  Latin  America 
of  housing,  school,  potable  water,  and 
other  requirements  for  a  decent  life  is 
staggering.  Existing  housing  shortages 
are  estimated  in  the  millions,  not  to 
mention  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dwellings  necessary  each  year  to  accom- 
modate new  family  formations.  Over 
half  the  children  in  the  7  to  14  age 
bracket  are  not  in  school.  Over  100  mil- 
lion people  are  without  adequate  water 
supplies. 

Critics  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
stress  the  program's  weaknesses.  Yet 
there  have  been  a  number  of  promising 
developments  in  the  last  year. 

It  is  true  that  the  program  got  off  to 
a  disappointingly  slow  start.  Many  of 
the  governments  who  signed  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este  took  their  commit- 
ments for  self-help  lightly.  A  number 
of  governments  thought  that  all  they  had 
to  do  to  qualify  for  assistance  was  to 
plead  necessity  or  the  threat  of  com- 
munism. Some  made  gestures  toward 
self-help  reforms. 

In  the  past  year  Teodoro  Moscoso,  co- 
ordinator of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
and  his  aids  have  increasingly  got  the 
message  across  that  something  more  than 
token  or  paper  refwms  are  required. 
Ccmvincing  the  Latin  Americans  that  the 
key  to  sound  economic  azKl  social  de- 
velopment lies  in  their  own  self-help  is 
of  major  importance  in  achieving  the 
goals  of  the  Alliance. 

The  140,000  houses  and  8,200  class- 
rooms constructed  under  Alliance  aegis 
in  2  years,  the  700  community  water  sys- 
tems and  wells  Installed,  the  160,000  loans 
to  small  farmers,  and  the  increase  of  in- 
come tax  receipts  by  15  percent  last  year 
may  seem  like  slow  progress  measured 
against  the  region's  needs.  But  the  Al- 
liance is  registering  some  remarkable 
accomplishments. 

For  the  fact  is  that  the  Alliance  is  tak- 
ing root  in  Latin  America.  It  Is  chang- 
ing attitudes  In  Latin  America  toward 
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the  United  States,  toward  communism. 
toward  private  enterprise,  and  toward 
change  Itaelf . 

Under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  the 
United  States  has  associated  Itself  with 
the  long-continuing  Latin  American  de- 
sire for  Improved  economic  and  social 
progress.  This  association  has  removed 
much  <rf  the  bitterness  which  marked 
United  States-Latin  American  relations 
in  the  past.  The  United  States  has  even 
moved  ahead  of  some  Latin  American 
thinking  by  emphasizing  social  change  as 
a  concomitant  of  economic  change. 

Meanwhile,  rightest  elements  in  Latin 
America — frequently  concentrated  in  the 
ruling  few — are  themselves  becoming 
more  amenable  to  change.  Although 
many  still  resist,  others  are  becoming 
convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  President 
Kennedy's  remark  that  "those  who  make 
peaceful  revolution  impossible  will  make 
violent  revolution  inevitable."  Now  that 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  exists,  backed 
by  our  Insistence  on  internal  reforms, 
there  Is  a  growing  inclination  on  the  part 
of  the  more  conservative  groups  in  Latin 
America  to  accept  evolutionary  change. 

With  the  United  States  urging  reforms 
and  Latin  America's  own  conservative 
elements  becoming  less  obstructionist, 
the  belief  among  many  Latin  Americans 
that  change  Is  only  possible  through  vio- 
lent upheaval  is  receding. 

The  psychological  impact  of  providing' 
Latin  America  with  an  alternative  to 
revolution  and  communism  is  apparent 
in  recent  developments  in  the  Latin 
American  student  movements,  ever  a 
barometer  of  popular  feeling.  The  stu- 
dent body  of  Mexico's  National  Univer- 
sity, for  instance,  elected  a  liberal- 
moderate  slate  In  the  November  elec- 
tions replacing  the  Communist-domi- 
nated student  council. 

In  the  University  of  Cordoba  in  Ar- 
gentina, moderate  anti-Communist  stu- 
dent groups  are  now  in  the  majority  in 
the  stiident  council,  once  controlled  by 
Communists. 

In  Chile  the  Christian -Democratic 
students  obtained  virtual  control  of  all 
c(Mnmerelal,  secondary,  and  university 
student  organizations. 

In  the  University  of  Honduras  anti- 
Communiat  students  won  a  substantial 
victory  over  the  Communist-dominated 
student  organization. 

Thla  is  not  to  say  that  the  Alliance  for 
FrogreoB  alone  is  responsible  for  the 
changing  Latin  American  student  pic- 
ture. Soviet  and  Cuban  actions,  as  well 
as  l^e  rift  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  no  doubt  have  contributed  to  a 
weakening  of  Communist  appeal. 

Nevertheless,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
is  a  powerful  constructive  Influence. 
With  its  thrust  toward  social  reforms 
and  the  encouragement  by  the  United 
States  of  such  reforms,  the  Alliance  at 
once  erases  past  misgivings  about  the 
United  States  and  its  dollar  diplomacy, 
while  at  the  same  time  creating  an  alter- 
nate solution  to  Latin  America's  pressing 
problems. 

In  walking  the  tightrope  between  in- 
sisting <m  the  self-help  criteria  inherent 
in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este — and 
incensing  the  Latin  American  sensitivi- 
ties by  intervening   In   their  domestic 


affairs — the  Alliance  for  Promcss  ha^  a 
difficult  task. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  road  ahead  i.s  loii^;. 
tough,  and  largely  unpredictable.  The 
experience  of  the  last  2  years  has  better 
defined  the  difficulties  in  stirnnK  the 
stagnant  economies  in  Latin  America 
toward  self-sustaining  Kiowth. 

But  the  obstacles  must  not  deter  us 
from  pressing  ahead  with  the  pronram. 

The  men  and  women  who  have  the 
day-to-day  job  of  copinR  with  the  set- 
backs and  the  di.sappointments.  along 
with  the  occasional  resounding  suc- 
cesses, deserve  Consress  most  ardent 
support 

I  hope  the  amendmeni  will  b<^  de- 
feated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  t;entle- 
man  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

AMKNDMTNT  OFFCHED  BT    MK.   ADAIR 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  ChaliTnan.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amcndnient  oflerwl  by  Mr  Ad.mr  Pij^e  10. 
Inimcdiately  after  line  10.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing 

■■(CI  Section  252,  which  rel.ites  to  author- 
ization, is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new   sentence: 

■  In  order  to  efTectuate  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  sections  102,  251.  601.  and  602 
of  this  Act,  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  loan  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1965.  and  June  30.  1966.  respectively,  shall  be 
available  only  for  loans  made  for  ptirposes  of 
economic  development  through  private  en- 
terprise.' ■' 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Do  I  understand  the 
.lientleman's  amendment  is  identical  In 
language  to  that  which  was  offered  to 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  but  that 
this  now  applies  to  the  Alliance  for 
ProRress? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  That  is  true.  I  think  I 
can  be  brief  in  explaining  this  amend- 
ment. This  is  the  second  of  three  pri- 
vate enterprise  amendments  which  I 
have.  It  is  the  companion  to  the  one 
which  the  committee  adopted  yesterday 
which  provides  that  50  percent  of  the 
Development  Loan  Funds  shall  be  used 
for  purposes  of  private  enterprise.  Sim- 
ply put  that  is  it. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday  when  the 
committee  adopted  the  amendment  to 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  section  of 
the  bill,  this  Is  in  the  broadest  possible 
terms.  It  gives  the  AID  administration 
great  flexibility.  The  50  percent  is  not 
measured  in  terms  of  individual  coun- 
tries but  in  terms  of  the  program  as  a 
whole. 

In  this  case  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  who  just  pre- 
ceded me,  that  one  of  the  things  we 
aie  seeking  to  do  is  to  build  a  strong 
private  sector  of  the  economy  in  Latin 
America.  I  believe  that  this  will  con- 
tribute to  that  effort. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  amendment 
adopted  yesterday  would  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  countries  of  the  continents 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  This  would 
apply  to  Latin  America. 


I  repeat,  the  committee  adopted  a 
.similar  amendment  yesterday  and  I 
.should  hope  that  the  committee  will 
adopt  this  one  today. 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  commend  my  colleague 
on  this  amendment  and  state  that  while 
I  am  not  an  authority  on  the  affairs 
of  South  America  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience there.  I  think  this  is  a  sorely 
needed  policy  direction  from  the  Con- 
tTie.ss  in  this  area. 

Mr.  ADAIR.     I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  yesterday 
there  is  no  Member  of  this  House  for 
whom  I  have  a  higher  regard  than  I  have 
for  my  colleague  from  Indiana.  For  that 
iea.son  I  hesitate  to  oppose  his  amend- 
ment. 

I  hate  to  oppose  it  for  another  rea- 
.son.  txH-ause  I  know  what  he  wants  to 
accomplish  by  it  is  the  same  thing  I 
would  like  to  see  accomplished.  I  know 
his  intentions  are  well  grounded  and  I 
know  that  he  wants  to  do  the  thing  that 
he  said,  which  Ls  to  channel  as  much  of 
this  as  possible  into  the  private  sector. 
I  do  not  mind  telling  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  I  have  been  less  than 
optimistic  about  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program.  I  t)elieve  in  It.  I  believe 
in  Its  concept.  But  I  have  been  less 
than  optimistic  about  its  success  because 
of  the  fact  that  until  we  can  get  the  big- 
business  people,  the  people  of  wealth  In 
Latin  America  to  believe  in  their  own 
countries  and  to  invest  their  own  money 
in  Latin  America,  it  seems  to  me  we  can- 
not have  much  chance  of  salvaging  a 
successful  free  enteiT>rise  there. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  wrong 
with  the  amendment  as  I  see  it?  The 
one  tiling  that  bothers  me  about  it  i£ 
this:  By  putting  this  rigidity  into  It,  by 
taking  from  the  Administrator  any  flex- 
ibiUty,  we  might  force  him  to  face  up  to 
one  of  two  things.  Either  do  not  put  any 
money  in  a  country  and  write  it  off.  or  H 
he  puts  money  into  that  country,  put 
half  of  it  into  the  so-called  private  sec- 
tor and  give  it  to  the  very  people  who 
are  channeling  and  funneling  the  money 
out  of  Latin  America  into  numbered  ac- 
counts in  Swiss  banks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Adair],  will  admit 
that  we  have  impressed  upon  these  peo- 
ple that  we  want  this  done.  We  have  told 
them  we  want  it  done.  But  I  really  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  from  Indians 
would  not  want  the  Administrator  to  be 
faced  with  the  Hobsons  choice  that  I 
have  mentioned. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
I  would  say  that  I  am  certain  that  the 
committee  has  impressed  upon  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  his  immediate  associate! 
and  aids  the  fact  that  we  are  concern^ 
about  the  private  sector.    I  would  differ 
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with  the  gentleman  as  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  tying  his  hands  too  tightly.  I 
think  the  amendment  does  give  him  a 
vei-y  great  degree  of  flexibility. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Except,  may  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  if  you  interpret  the  amend- 
ment strictly — and  I  see  no  other  way  to 
interpret  it  if  he  puts  any  money  in  at 
all — is  to  put  half  of  it  into  the  private 
.sector.  Now.  presuming  that  he  cannot 
find  111  some  country  a  private  business 
in  which  he  has  confidence?  Then  he  is 
faced  with  the  choice  of  putting  in  no 
money  at  all.  This  is  one  danger  I  see 
to  it.  I  think  they  are  going  to  do  this 
111  the  extent  feasible.  But  I  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  tying  his  hands. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  gentleman  has  made  the  argu- 
ment that  was  made  in  the  committee 
many  times  when  this  amendment  was 
offered  in  committee.  The  principal  ob- 
jection that  I  saw  to  the  amendment 
was  that  in  the  long  run  this  could  cre- 
ate a  bigger  burden  for  the  American 
taxpayer.  What  the  AID  has  been 
trying  to  do  is  to  bring  as  many 
countries  as  possible  into  this  program 
on  a  multilateral  basis  on  many  of  these 
public  projects.  If  the  free  enterprise 
sector  could  siphon  off  the  cream  of  these 
projects  where  there  is  going  to  be  a  re- 
turn, we  would  find  that  these  other 
countries  would  not  join  in  the  multilat- 
eral agreements  which  we  have  been 
seeking  in  order  to  create  wider  partici- 
pation. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment and  the  amendment  that  we 
adopted  yesterday  would  possibly  create 
a  greater  burden  on  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman this:  We  have  the  amendment 
which  was  adopted  yesterday.  I  would 
like  to  see  this  one  defeated  and  let  the 
program  work  with  the  amendment  in 
one  sector  and  without  it  in  the  other. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana that  next  year,  if  his  amendment 
works  the  way  he  thinks  it  will,  I  will 
be  one  of  the  first  ones  in  here  support- 
ing it.  But  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
make  the  program  so  rigid  that  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  either  grant  the 
money  to  people  about  whom  we  have 
doubts  or  grant  no  money  at  all. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
nse  m  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  firm  beUever  in 
the  system  of  private  enterprise  in  Latin 
America,  just  as  is  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  I  supported  last  year  and  joined 
in  sponsoring  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright], 
to  try  to  concentrate  more  of  the  efTort  in 
i^'>  program  along  those  lines  in  order 
^^  try,  with  this  program,  to  stimulate 
"•'SMdual  enterprise,  small  business,  and 
i>i!iall  farmers  in  their  efforts  to  become 
spir-sustaining.  But  I  want  to  point  out 
two  things  that  we  are  going  to  do  which 
1  think  are  very  undesirable  if  we  adopt 
this  amendment  in  the  case  of  Latin 
America. 


In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  real  prop- 
aganda battles  we  are  having  to  fight 
in  Latin  America  Is  the  Castro  charge 
that  the  United  States  aid  programs  are 
designed  to  help  the  wealthy  and  to  help 
those  who  are  in  power  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica; that  they  do  not  reach  the  people 
themselves.  If  we  say  we  have  to  chan- 
nel 50  percent  of  our  aid  into  the  private 
business  sector,  you  can  bet  your  bottom 
dollar  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple alleging  that  a  big  portion  of  this  aid 
is  going  to  the  big  banks  and  the  big 
businesses  of  Latin  America  and  will  be 
channeled  through  them. 

Why  is  that  important,  and  why  is  it 
dangerous  to  this  program?  The  State 
Department  has  published  a  booklet  en- 
titled "Building  on  Experience."  That 
booklet  contains  this  statement  about 
your  housing  program  in  Latin  America: 

In  most  of  the  less  developed  countries, 
the  only  way  to  own  a  home  Is  to  pay  cash 
or  borrow  the  money  at  high  interest  rates 
(20  percent  per  year  and  up)  to  be  repaid 
within  3  or  4  years  at  the  most.  The  result 
is  to  put  home  ownership  beyond  reach  of 
all  but  the  wealthy. 

If  we  adopt  the  amendment  we  will 
say  in  effect  that  at  least  half  of  our 
program  in  housing,  for  example,  in 
Latin  America,  is  going  to  be  channeled 
through  private  lending  organizations 
that  are  levying  this  kind  of  interest  and 
requiring  short-term  repayment  of  these 
loans,  and  we  are  going  to  freeze  the 
situation  as  it  stands  right  now  where 
they  are  not  able  to  build  homes  and  get 
home  ownership  money  for  your  low 
income  and  medium  income  people  in 
Latin  America. 

I  believe  home  ownership  is  the  foun- 
dation of  a  society  that  wants  to  resist 
communism.  I  am  a  firm  believer  that 
you  strike  a  basic  blow  for  private  enter- 
prise when  you  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  average  citizen  to  borrow  money 
and  use  that  money  to  develop  a  busi- 
ness, to  farm  his  own  land,  or  to  build 
a  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  we  are  able  to 
get  some  change  in  the  lending  practices 
of  large  segments  of  the  private  industry 
sector  in  Latin  America,  and  nobody 
knows  that  we  can  do  it,  we  are  going 
to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Administrator  in 
a  most  undesirable  way.  I  hope  we  do 
not  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Castro 
group  by  tying  this  amendment  to  our 
efforts  in  South  America. 

I  hope  you  will  follow  the  suggestion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  defeat 
this  amendment  on  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress approach  in  Latin  America.  In  that 
way  we  certainly  take  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Castro  group  one  of  the  most  dam- 
aging propaganda  weapons  against  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  want  to  be  entirely 
certain  that  the  gentleman  understands 
this  amendment.  It  does  not  say  that  50 
percent  of  any  particular  project  nor  50 
percent  of  the  funds  in  any  country,  but 
50  percent  of  the  program  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  do  understand 
that  point,  and  I  am  sympathetic  with 


your  overall  objective,  but  I  am  afraid 
it  is  going  to  be  misconstrued  and  mis- 
represented all  over  Latin  America.  For 
another  thing,  it  operates  in  many  coun- 
tries to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Admin- 
istrator in  carrying  on  an  effective  pro- 
gram. With  all  regard  in  the  world  for 
the  gentleman's  objective  and  the 
worthwhile  desire  he  has  in  attempting 
to  improve  the  private  sector  and  the 
economy  down  there,  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  paint  ourselves  into  that  corner 
and  tie  the  hands  of  the  Administrator 
in  South  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  pending 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  here  by  the  two  gentlemen  who  pre- 
ceded me  about  this  money  going  into  the 
hands  of  private  individuals  and  going 
into  Sw  iss  banks  and  numbered  accounts. 
I  might  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  some  of  this  money 
obviously  has  been  going  into  the  hands 
of  government  officials  as  well.  When 
you  take  the  history  of  individuals  and 
the  history  of  government  officials  in 
Latin  Ani erica,  with  the  Batistas,  the 
Porons,  ?A\6.  Jimenezes,  and  a  lot  of 
cibors,  it  seems  to  me  the  story  is  just 
as  black  on  that  side  as  it  is  on  the  pri- 
vr^to  sector. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  not  this  entire  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  program  originally  sold 
to  the  Congress  on  the  basis  that  it  would 
create  a  favorable  climate  in  South  and 
Central  America  for  private  investment? 
Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  just  do  not  think 
there  is  any  guarantee  that  if  we  spend 
a  billion  dollars  or  20  billion  dollars  and 
put  the  money  in  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment officials  in  Latin  America  it  neces- 
sarily is  going  to  get  into  the  economy 
proper. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WESTLAITO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  more.  The  thing  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  Administrator  has  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  to  try  to  deter- 
mine that  whichever  one  he  makes  a  loan 
to  is  reasonably  honest  and  is  reasonably 
likely  to  let  the  money  stay  in  the  coun- 
try and  do  something  for  the  people  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  would  agree  with 
that.  I  think  the  private  industrialist 
in  South  America  is  just  as  honest  as  any 
government  oflflcial  down  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further;  yes,  we  helped  Dictator 
Batista  of  Cuba,  not  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  but  with  economic  and  mil- 
itary assistance.  We  helped  Batista, 
and  what  did  we  get?    Castro. 

This  is  all  too  often  the  result  when 
we  support  governments  that  are  in  fact 
ruled  by  tht  military.  This  is  why  mil- 
lions and  billions  of  our  dollars  have  gone 
down  the  drain  and  the  present  policies 
of  this  administration  mean  that  more 
will  go  the  same  way. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Ls  on 
the  ameodnient  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  TndlMm  (Mr.  Adaii). 

The  qiiMtkxi  wm  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  he  was  In  doubt 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Adair  and 
Mr.  Hats. 

The  Committee  divided  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  162.  noes 
159. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  should  like 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  for  his  pa- 
tience, forbearance,  and  kindness  during 
the  long  and  Involved  hearings,  and  to 
the  gentlewoonan  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
PsAifCKS  P.  BoLToifl  for  her  patience  in 
dealing  with  the  new  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  had  been  a  Member 
of  Congress  when  the  Marshall  plan  was 
considered,  a  plan  to  help  rebuild  and  re- 
construct the  cities  and  industries  of  our 
allies  In  World  War  U.  I  would  have  sup- 
ported the  plan.  When  the  program 
changed  to  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram— the  point  4  operation — perhaps 
the  warning  flag  would  have  been  raised. 
Yet  since  this  was  an  effort  by  the  United 
States  to  share  its  technical  knowledge 
and  know-how  with  friendly  countries  of 
the  world  it  too  had  merit  and  would 
have  received  my  support. 

Unforttmatcly,  at  times  our  great  For- 
eign Affairs  Conmiittee  is  referred  to  as 
an  international  public  works  commit- 
tee. This,  of  course,  is  unkind,  yet  one 
merely  has  to  examine  the  bill  and  it  is 
hard  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion. 
In  examining  our  efforts  in  the  field  of 
foreign  assistance,  particularly  on  the 
economic  side,  we  find  some  unexplain- 
able  aind  serious  deficiencies.  For  exam- 
ple, we  find  that  in  some  of  the  recip- 
ient coimtries.  their  tax  laws  are  such 
that  they  are  not  making  an  attempt  to 
help  themselves:  that  they  would  prefer 
to  look  to  the  United  States  for  aid  and 
until  we  get  realistic  and  insist  upon  re- 
forms and  self-help  we  shall  continue  to 
be  referred  to  as  "Uncle  Sugar.  ' 

Indeed  the  land  reforms  that  are  need- 
ed in  some  countries  would  aid  the  de- 
pressed and  give  self-respect  to  those 
who  wanted  to  achieve  change.  Yet  such 
reforms  are  not  forthcoming. 

There  was  a  book  published  recently 
by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co..  Inc.,  called 
"The  Achieving  Society"  and  it  was  writ- 
ten by  David  C.  McClelland,  of  Harvard 
University.  The  book  really  is  a  text- 
book on  sociology  which  has  as  its  main 
premise  the  theory  that  until  a  person  or 
a  people  want  a  change  and  want  to  im- 
prove their  coodiUons  that  all  the  aid 
and  money  in  the  world  will  be  of  no 
benefit.  The  desire  must  be  more  than 
in  the  minds  of  men  and  their  leaders, 
but  it  must  also  be  In  their  actions.  The 
will  must  be  there.  They  must  be  willing 
to  help  thfmsrtvee. 

On  Tueaday  ve  heard  a  very  excellent 
discussion  by  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Pntxl,  who 
quoted  a  sa3rlng  he  had  read  on  the  wall 
of  one  of  the  superintendents  of  schools 
in  his  district.  Whoever  had  reproduced 
the  quote  changed  the  most  important 
paot.  The  quote  comes  from  Dante's 
■Inferno"  and  reads: 

The  hottest  placea  In  hell  are  reserved 
for  thoae  who.  In  a  period  of  moral  crises, 
maintain    their  neutrality. 

Mr.  Pncz  used  his  quotation  for  exam- 
ining his  own  conscience  and  I  will  use 
Dante's  to  examine  the  action  of  some 
nation's  who  remain  neutral  or  at  least 
in  theory  remain  neutral.  Wr  find  some 
who  play  the  great  game  of  trying  to  stay 
in  the  middle  In  the  fight  between  East 
and  West  and  try  to  gain  from  both  a 
special  advantage.  Our  policy  .'^rcms  to 
be  that  these  people  should  not  have  to 
make  a  choice,  and  to  kerp  them  in  the 
middle  is  a  good  thing.  I  cannot  apree 
with  this  premise  for  should  the  time 
ever  come  when  they  have  to  make  a 
choice  I  would  like  to  know  which  side 
of  the  middle  they  would  be  mclined  to 
jump. 

We  give  aid  to  Conimuni.st  countne.s 
with  the  thought  in  mind  that  we  are 
going  to  win  them  from  the  Communist 
bloc.  We  Insist  that  our  goal  in  world 
affairs  is  nothing  more  than  wanting  self- 
determination  for  all  peoples  of  the 
world;  yet  by  our  aid  and  our  actions  we 
help  keep  a  dictator  like  Tito  in  power 
In  Yugoslavia.  This  to  me  Is  totally  In- 
consistent. 

In  comparing  our  situation  today  to 
what  It  was  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
and  considering  the  billions  of  dollars 
that  have  been  spent  through  various 
foreign  aid  programs,  one  could  almost 
come  to  the  mathematical  certainty  that 
the  more  dollars  that  are  spent  around 
the  world,  the  more  precarious  our  posi- 
tion becomes  It  would  appear  that  we 
bocome  Inconsistent  in  our  purpose  and 
direction. 

It  is  no  secret  that  this  country  is  heav- 
ily in  debt  and  that  the  tax  burden  that 
our  people  have  to  bear  is  very  substan- 
tial. We  also  find  by  comparison  that 
some  of  the  European  countries  who  re- 
ceived Marshall  plan  aid  and  who  have 
made  phenomenaj  recoveries  economical- 
ly do  not  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  financing  programs  and  develop- 
ment m  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world  or  the  newly  emerging  nations. 
We  also  find  that  In  the  countries  that 
they  do  aid  they  have  direct  ties  and  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  aid  Is  given. 
Could  it  be  that  their  view  of  an  aid 
program  is  directly  related  to  their  own 
economic  well-being? 

We  heard  yesterday  that  our  grant 
programs  were  gradually  being  changed 
to  loan  programs  and  that  this  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  personally 
believe  that  this  leaves  the  wrong  im- 
pression with  some  Members  of  Congress 
and  ceitainly  with  the  people  of  the 
country  who  understand  that  a  loan 
must  be  repaid.  Fart  of  our  loan  pro- 
gram requires  a  repayment  In  local  cur- 
rency of  the  recipient  country  or  soft 
currency,  but  the  repayment  agreement 
has  a  further  restriction  that  this  money 
must  be  respent  In  the  recipient  country 
by  the  United  States   to   finance  other 


programs  for  the  benefit  of  that  coun- 
try, and  that  we  can  sf>end  a  small  por- 
tion of  It  for  financing  our  embassy  op- 
erations and  for  other  purposes,  so  long 
as  that  money  does  not  leave  the  coun- 
try. It.  therefore,  might  be  repaid  in  a 
sense  of  the  word,  but  It  will  never  find 
its  way  back  to  the  UJS.  Treasury  to  ease 
the  burden  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

We  also  find  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  borrow  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
at  about  4'^  percent  interest  to  loan  to  a 
foreign  power  at  three-fourths  of  1  per- 
cent interest,  who  in  turn  will  loan  it  to 
an  entity  within  that  country  to  build  a 
plant  and  the  loan  from  the  foreign 
ix>\ver  will  draw  5^4  percent  interest. 
The  foreign  power  will  make  5  percent  on 
the  transaction,  while  this  country  will 
lose  3^4  percent.  Again,  this  is  canying 
generosity  a  little  bit  too  far. 

It  was  suggested  yesterday  during  the 
debate  what  a  terrible  thing  It  would  be 
to  scrap  this  program  and  turn  our  back 
on  our  allies  and  friends  around  the 
world  and  leave  them  to  the  onslaught  of 
communism  Such  a  suggestion  Is  not 
only  unwarranted,  but  a  little  bit  de- 
grading. We  never  have.  In  our  history, 
turned  our  back  on  people  in  need.  We 
have  given  aid  to  tho.':e  who  needed  it, 
but  wc  have  not  always  used  the  shot- 
gun approach  that  we  are  using  at  the 
present  time. 

It  has  always  appeared  a  strange  prac- 
tice to  me  to  Include  both  the  economic 
a.s.sistance  with  the  miliLai"y  In  one  bill, 
instead  of  giving  them  separately  to  the 
House,  which  to  me  would  be  a  better 
practice. 

I  think  through  the  years  we  have 
proven  that  we  cannot  buy  friends  with 
dollars.  Yet  we  continue  with  our  dol- 
lar diplomacy.  We  confuse  our  allies 
and  unfortunately  tend  to  mi.slcad  the 
.American  taxpayer. 

We  must  indeed  examine  our  position 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  vote  and 
then  under  our  system  explain  our  vote 
to  the  people  back  home.  I  for  one  will 
not  remain  neutral,  for  to  me  it  is  mor- 
ally wrong  to  ask  the  American  ix-ople 
to  make  increasing  sacrifices  to  finance 
the  operation  of  governments  who  have 
done  little  or  notiiing  to  help  themselves 
or  to  give  aid  to  Conmiunlst  dominated 
countries  under  the  guise  of  trj-ing  to 
win  their  friendsliip. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  later  in  the  bill  which 
will  deal  specifically  with  our  allies  and 
friends  who  contmue  to  do  business  with 
Cuba  by  allowing  their  ships  to  tr£ide 
with  Cuba.  We  passed  an  amendment 
in  the  appropriations  bill  last  year 
which  we  thought  would  do  the  job  but 
It  was  not  successful.  The  purpose  of 
my  amendment,  which  I  shall  discuss 
further  under  ♦iie  5-minute  rule,  is  to 
deal  specifically  with  the  problem  of 
.ships  in  the  registi-y  of  any  country 
which  receives  either  economic  or  mili- 
tary aid  from  the  Ui\ited  States.  It  is 
about  time  some  of  our  friends  in  the 
world  who  claim  to  be  our  allies,  and 
who  are  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  be  considered  neutral — to 
change  their  policy  and  stop  allowing 
ships  of  their  registry  to  trade  with 
Communist  Cuba.     It  is  a  direct  \iola- 
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tion  of  our  President's  stated  policy  of 
an  economic  blockade  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  his  announced  intention 
to  Introduce  an  amendment  which 
would  deal  with  and  stop  shippin^r  by 
free  world  nations  to  Cuba.  I  have 
drafted  a  similar  amendment  and  am 
hopeful  Congress  will  put  an  end  to  our 
aiding  countries  that  continue  to  do 
business  with  Communist  Cuba. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CHAPTER    3 — INTERNATIONAL   ORGANtZATTONS 
AND   PROGRAMS 

Sec  107.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  International  organizations  and  pro- 
grams, Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1963"  and 
"$148,900,000"  and  substituting  "1964"  and 
"$136,050,000".  respectively. 

AMENDMENT  OFFZRKD  BT  MR.  GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 

an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
10,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out  "$136,050,000" 
.ind  subsUtute  "$120,000,000". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  an  amendment  that  my  friend 
from  Ohio.  Mr.  Hays,  can  support.  I 
am  trying  to  get  one  down  to  his  size 
if  that  is  possible.  I  am  going  down  this 
time  to  $16  million — only  $16  million. 
I  would  hope  I  could  get  a  little  help 
from  the  gentleman,  because  the  next 
one  that  I  Introduce  is  going  to  be  con- 
.siderably  higher  in  terms  of  cutting  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  just  want  to  encourage 
the  gentleman.  If  you  keep  trying,  I 
am  going  to  come  with  you. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  will  be  right  here. 

This  amendment  in  comparison  with 
others  that  has  been  and  will  be  offered 
provides  for  the  relatively  small  cut  of 
$16,050,000  in  the  funds  contributed  by 
the  United  States  to  international  orga- 
nizatioris  for  various  and  sundry  pur- 
poses. The  administration  has  request- 
ed $136  million  for  this  purpose  for  fis- 
cal 1964.  Get  this.  The  administra- 
tion requested  $136  million  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  estimated  its  expenditures  at 
$127  million.  So  it  wanted  a  nice  litUe 
cushion  somewhere  along  the  line.  I 
contend  that  $120  mUUon  together  with 
an  estimated  carryover  of  $74  million 
is  more  than  adequate  to  meet  all  the 
U.S.  commitments  to  these  international 
organizations  in  fiscal  1964. 

Incidentally,  these  expenditures  are 
in  addition  to  approximately  $85  mil- 
lion contributed  by  the  United  States 
as  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  Interna- 
tional organizations.  Nor  does  this  take 
into  account  the  financing  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  which  also  presumably  provides 
technical  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  care  to  be- 
labor the  issue.  I  think  It  is  clear  cut. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 


Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  AVERY.  As  I  listened  to  the  gen- 
tleman explain  his  amendment,  I  was 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  I  think  it  was 
last  April  the  press  carried  a  story  that 
a  subsidiary  organization  of  the  United 
Nations  had  made  allocations  to  Cuba 
for  an  economic  survey  as  it  related  to 
their  agricultural  production.  Does  the 
gentleman  recall  the  incident  I  am  re- 
ferring to? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Is  tliis  the  title  of  the 
bill  that  would  msike  a  contribution  to 
such  international  organizations  as 
made  the  allocation  to  Cuba? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  As  I  imderstand 
it.  this  includes  the  United  Nations 
special  fund. 

Mr.  AVERY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  as  I  recall  it,  the  United 
States  \B  contributing  about  40  percent 
to  that  particular  organization, 

Ui.  GROSS.    I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  also  want  to  be  fair. 
Does  not  this  section  bar  any  contribu- 
tions to  Cuba? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  afraid  that  amend- 
ment was  watered  down  to  the  point 
where  I  doubt  that  it  will  do  what  the 
chairman  thinks  it  will  do. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  page  13  of  the  bill,  line  12. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask, 
particularly  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
who  I  know  has  firsthand  experience  and 
information  on  tliis  subject,  this  ques- 
tion. This  section  covers,  does  it  not,  the 
so-called  contribution  to  the  Palestine 
refugees?  And  if  I  am  correct  in  this, 
then  may  I  simply  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  prob- 
lem which  is  at  the  core  of  the  whole 
problem  in  the  Middle  East.  We  will 
never  get  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say,  until  we  find  a 
solution  to  the  Palestine  refugee  prob- 
lem. I  feel  rather  strongly  that  inas- 
much as — ^I  think  again  I  am  right — we 
are  giving  70  percent  of  that  fund  here 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  time  that  we 
looked  somewhere  for  its  more  effective 
use.  We  may  have  to  drive  a  bargain  to 
solve  this  admittedly  very  difficult  but 
nevertheless  important  problem  if  we  are 
not  to  have  a  tinder  box  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman 
fnun  Ohio  if  she  does  not  agree  that  per- 
haps we  should  do  something,  and  I  hope 
through  this  committee,  to  step  up  a 
solution  to  that  Palestine  refugee  prob- 
lem. 

Mrs.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  The 
gentlonan  has  put  before  us  one  of  the 
problems  that  has  been  brought  up  for 
many  years,  and  if  we  could  find  a  solu- 
tion to  it,  that  would  be  quite  marvelous. 
I  was  on  that  committee;  I  am  not  now 
and  have  not  been  for  some  years  and  I 
am  not  as  well  versed  in  the  details  as 


I  used  to  be.  But  I  feel  that  in  reality 
this  will  have  to  be  straightened  out  be- 
tween the  two  factions.  We  cannot  go 
in  and  say,  "You  must  do  this  or  that." 
We  have  done  altogether  too  much  of 
that  all  over  the  world.  I  hope  that  a 
solution  will  be  foimd  because  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant matter — the  peace  of  mankind. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman. May  I  also  point  out  that 
unless  you  indicate  in  some  way  that  you 
are  not  going  to  support  people  forever 
on  a  dole,  as  these  people  have  been  for 
15  years,  it  seems  to  me  somewhere  along 
the  line  we  should  say — not  70  percent, 
maybe  50  percent — sometliing  that 
would  indicate  some  urgency  that  they 
arrive  at  a  solution. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  see  how  the  Palestine  refugee  ques- 
tion can  be  determined  for  quite  a  few 
years.  Unfortunately,  the  Arab  coun- 
tries are  intransigent  as  far  as  that  mat- 
ter is  concerned.  I  have  recommended 
to  the  State  Department  that  we  should 
gradually  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  being  turned  over  to  the  organiza- 
tion that  is  taking  care  of  these  refugees 
in  order  that  they  may  be  made  to  realize 
that  there  must  eventually  come  a  termi-  . 
nation  to  this  problem.  Unfortunately, 
not  enough  of  them  are  being  educated 
so  that  they  can  go  out  on  their  own  smd 
earn  a  living.  But  I  learned  this  year 
that  the  State  Department,  in  reply  to  a 
report  that  I  wrote  after  going  to  the 
area — that  they  are  beginning  to  reduce 
the  amount  that  is  being  turned  over  to 
the  refugee  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  maintenance  and  support.  I  was  ad- 
vised that  5  percent  of  the  money  will 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
refugees  and  teaching  them  trades  so 
that  they  can  go  out  into  the  other 
Arab  countries  and  earn  a  livelihood. 
The  intention  of  the  State  Department, 
in  my  opinion,  is  a  good  one.  Of  course, 
it  is  a  belabored  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  very  difficult 
problem.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can 
possibly  dispose  of  it  shortly.  There  are 
too  many  questions  that  are  raised 
with  relation  to  the  question.  There  is 
no  simple  answer.  Nevertheless,  I  do 
think  that  we  have  made  a  start  toward 
disF>osing  of  the  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  created  this  refu- 
gee situation,  this  camp  of  a  million  dis- 
placed persons  in  the  Middle  East?  Who 
crf^fttcd  it? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  think  it  was 
created,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  at  the 
time  of  the  so-called  creation  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  created  it?  Was 
it  not  created  by  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  It  was  created  in 
conjunction  with  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  States  was  the  first  nation  to 
recognize  the  new  State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  does  the  United 
Nations  not  take  care  of  it,  then? 
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Mr.  ROOSMVELT.  They  are.  But 
the  most  fcumiliiit  part,  flnanrlfclly  at 
least,  of  the  Ubited  Nations  happens  to 

beus.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  oppositlOB  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  the  International  or- 
ganlzatkm  aathorlzatlon  of  the  mutual 
security  blD  has  always  been  approved 
100  percent  both  In  the  authorization 
and  in  the  appropriation.  Last  year  we 
authorised  and  appropriated  approxi- 
mately $14t  million.  This  year  it  la  $136 
million.  These  are  amounts  that  have 
been  pledged  to  finance  programs 
adopted  by  the  organizations  concerned. 
This  includes  the  Children's  Fund.  It  in- 
cludes the  U.N.  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram and  special  fund,  the  U.N.  food  and 
agricultural  program,  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  World  Health 
Organlsatloiis.  the  NATO  science  pro- 
gram, and  other  programs. 

Mr.  Cbalrman.  these  are  amounts 
agreed  to  by  the  representatives  of  the 
member  nations.  Even  though  the  cut 
which  has  been  offered  by  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
QrossI,  is  a  modest  one.  it  is  still  going 
to  make  us  shortchange  some  of  the 
pledges  to  which  we  have  already  com- 
mitted ourselves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  OR068.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gross  and 
Mr.  Hays. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  134. 
noes  167. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMKMOKKNT   OITERED    BT    MR.    HAU. 

Mr.  WAT.T.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Haix:  Page  10. 
Immediately  after  line  12,  Insert  tbe  foUow- 
Ing: 

'•8»c.  107.  Section  301  of  the  Foreign  A«- 
sUtance  Act  of  1961.  afl  lunended.  which 
relate*  to  general  authority  to  make  con- 
tributions to  international  organizations,  Is 
amended  by  ctrlUng  out  subsection  (b)  and 
Inserting  to  lieu  thereof: 

"'(b)  Contrlbntlons.  whether  In  cash  or 
In  goods  UMt  sen  lees,  and  other  payments 
made  by  the  United  States  for  the  calendar 
year  19M  or  any  subsequent  calendar  year 
to  the  United  Nations  or  to  any  program  or 
activity  tbersof  (whether  or  not  financed  In 
whole  or  In  part  by  assessments  against 
member  nations)  may  not  exceed  33.33  {>er 
centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed  and 
paid  by  all  nations  for  the  calendar  year  In- 
volved to  tbs  United  Nations,  or  the  program 
or  activity  tliereof.  as  the  case  may  be'." 

And  renumber  the  following  sections 
accordingly. 

Mr.  HAIXk  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
this  amendment  to  be  noncontroversial 
except  for  those  with  pets  and  pen- 
chants; that  Is.  the  intent  is  simply  to 
collate  aU  UJB.  ^pending  to  our  second 
foreign  aid  program  via  the  United  Na- 
tions; and  to  delineate  and  clarify  for. 
first,  our  UJ9.  Ambassador,  second,  the 


director  of  the  nonbudgcted  extra  and 
additional  programs  estabUshed  by  the 
UN.  parent  organization .  and  third,  our 
State  Department,  the  legislative  intent 
of  this  Congress.  In  so  doing  we  will 
quite  properly  assume  our  prerogative  of 
limiting  the  executive  branch,  namely, 
the  State  Department.  In  their  propen- 
sity for  and  dispersal  of,  our  taxpayers' 
monejrs. 

As  read  by  the  Clerk,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  would  clarify  our 
original  Intent.  Broadly  this  would 
limit  U.S.  contributions  to  the  bud^'ct  of 
all  organizations  developed  and  devised 
by  that  body  to  our  currently  estab- 
lished— Public  Law  82--495 — ma.ximum 
share  of  the  regular— assessed — Ui^. 
budget,  which  is  33  v,  percent.  We  are 
now  paying  32.02  percent  and  I  propose 
that  this  same  limit  be  applied  to  all  UN. 
assistance  agencies  to  whom  we  volun- 
tarily contribute  throui^h  the  UN.  or 
AID.  and  that  all  hands  comply  there- 
with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  m  th<^  \<\>i  2  day.s'  Con- 
gressional Record  and  in  a  letter  to  all 
Members,  plu.s  appearance  before  the 
Poreitn  Affairs  Committee,  and  many 
reports  to  this  House  the  first  3  months 
of  this  year:  and  as  a  re.<;ult  of  research 
into  the  U  N.  diverse  funds  .situation,  I 
have  pointed  out  that  we  contribute  in 
excess  of  33 '3  percent  to  10  of  the  28 
U.N  budgets.  I  submitted  to  each  of  you 
a  table  indicating  the  savings  that  would 
accrue  if  this  amendment  had  been  in 
effect  In  1962.  It  would  have  amounted 
to  approximately  $38  million,  and  it  Is 
estimated  that  based  on  the  budget  for 
1964  it  could  amount  to  $50  million. 

American  taxpayers  now  finance  the 
U  N  s  myriad  budgeLs  and  funds  In 
widely  varying  amounts — often  at  the 
discretion  of  the  State  Department  or  by 
virtue  of  their  wiles  in  interpreting 
through  Implementation,  counsel,  and 
regulation  our  legislative  efforts. 

We  pay  40  percent  of  the  Special  Fund 
by  special  legislation.  The  same  applies 
to  the  extended  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram. Seventy  percent  of  the  U  N.  re- 
lief and  works  agency  in  the  Near  East, 
and  100  percent  to  the  WHO  community 
water  development  and  research  pro- 
grams. I  am  certain  there  are  those  rep- 
resenting special  interest  groups  who 
will  claim  that  by  offering  this  amend- 
ment we  do  not  love  little  children. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth, 
and  I  submit  that  when  we  pay,  and  will 
continue  to  pay — 33 ''3  percent  of  the 
costs  of  UNESCO,  UNICEF.  and  refugee 
relief  in  the  Near  East  we  are  doing  more 
than  our  fair  share.  Besides  they  have 
their  own  fundrai.sing  activities,  in  ad- 
dition. Actually,  we  have  been  paying 
the  same  disproportionate  share  of  the 
U.N.  Special  Fund  and  ETAP  .since  1959. 
We  have  paid  100  percent  of  two  WHO 
projects  since  1959.  without  encouraging 
any  participation  by  anyone,  excepting 
benefits  Our  share  of  the  UN.  Palestine 
refugee  relief  program  has,  in  fact,  in- 
creased from  67.48  percent  in  1949  to 
its  pre.^ent  alltime  high  of  70  percent. 
As  a  physician,  humanitarian,  congres- 
sional adviser  t<)  WHO.  and  one  con- 
tinually interested  in  the  United  Nations. 
I  do  not  decry  the  merit  of  these  works, 
or  even  our  exces.slve  expenditure  to  get 


them  on  the  road.  However,  I  maintain 
that  It  Is  extremely  important  for  us  to 
let  these  people  develop  their  own  re- 
sources aind  build  souls  of  steel,  as  we  did 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
instead  of  feet  of  clay. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
prosperity  evidenced  in  recent  years,  and 
the  participation  of  a  hundred  nations 
in  these  programs  through  UN. — includ- 
uig  all  the  Communist  and  so-called 
neutralist  countries — we  could  logically 
expect  them  to  pick  up  the  burden  more 
rapidly.  Aside  from  the  relative  merit 
of  these  multilateral  programs,  they  are 
not  nearly  so  International  In  cost,  as 
they  are  in  benefits.  Nor  has  our  In- 
crea.sing  contribution  to  them  resulted  in 
any  reduction  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. As  I  indicated  yesterday,  nations 
will  have  the  Santa  Claus  complex  as 
loni:  as  wc  act  the  role  of  the  giver,  which 
i.s  about  to  play  out  due  to  our  own  do- 
mestic indebtedness,  gold  outflow,  and 
imbalance  of  pyayments. 

In  the  case  of  the  special  fund  and 
pri'AP  I  have  previously  documented  In 
the  Congressional  Record  examples  of 
substantial  aid  to  Communist  bloc  coun- 
tries. Total  UJ^.  aid  to,  or  program 
for.  the  Red  bloc  in  1963-64  includes  16 
projtx:ts  for  Cuba,  30  projects  for  Poland, 
30  projects  for  Yugoslavia,  3  projects  for 
Albania,  and  12  interregional  projects 
with  Red  nations  Involved— a  total  of  93 
projects  costing  $10  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tributes no  more  to  the  special  fund  now 
than  she  did  In  1959.  Her  pledge  each 
year  is  for  $1  million— less  than  the  con- 
tribution of  tiny  Switzerland- yet  the 
U  S.  contribution  to  the  special  fund  has 
grown  from  $10  million  In  1959  to  $29 
million  in  1963.  This  is  an  Increase  of 
almost  300  percent.  Fuially.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Red-bloc  contributions  are  in 
nonconvertible  currencies 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  benefiting  or  recip- 
ient nations  do  not  criticize  Rus.sia  for 
paying  less  than  its  fair  share,  m  nation 
can  criticize  us  for  not  pajing  more  than 
one-third  of  the  world  budget,  which  is 
well  beyond  our  fair  share.  I  hope  all 
Members  will  support  this  amendment  to 
establish  a  fair  and  limiting  ceiling  on 
all  US.  contributions  to  the  United  Na- 
tions assistance  budget. 

I  vield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jacld? 

Mr.  HALL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  docs  the 
gentleman  intend  his  amendment  to  have 
application  to  peacekeeping  operations 
of  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  HALL.  It  would.  It  already  ap- 
plies to  peacekeeping  operations  of  the 
United  Nations;  they  are  In  the  budget- 
ed programs  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
which  the  Congress  intended  In  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  that  the  33  Vi 
percent  apply. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree  with  that.  In- 
sofar as  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
peacekeeping  functions;  would  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  apply? 

Mr.  HALL.  It  would  apply  to  all  vol- 
untary fund.s — yes;  under  the  amend- 
ment as  written,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  HALL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  think,  perhaps, 
tlie  gentleman  may  be  in  error  because 
there  is  a  difference  between  housekeep- 
ing and  peacekeeping.  There  Is  a  re- 
duction of  33^3  percent  as  to  the  house- 
keeping funds  of  the  United  Nations  and 
llial  Is  so  far  as  salaries  and  buildings 
and  things  of  that  nature,  meetings  of 
.suiff  officers  and  so  forth.  But  on  the 
peacekeeping  voluntary  phase  of  it,  there 
IS  no  such  restriction. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  I  made  it  quite 
clear  that  I  intended  it  to  apply  there. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  rise 
m  oppo.'^ition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Committee  just 
turned  down  one  amendment  to  cut 
funds  in  this  program  and  the  pending 
amendment  Is  another  method  of  cutting 
the  funds.  I  would  hope  the  Committee 
would  act  with  respect  to  cutting  per- 
centages in  the  same  way  it  did  with 
rr-spect  to  the  proposed  cut  in  authorized 
funds. 

Let  me  .say  this  first.  A  question  came 
up  in  the  earlier  discus.sion  about  Cuba. 
There  is  an  amendment  in  the  bill  now 
on  page  13  which  I  sponsored  which 
reads  as  follows; 

No  funds  provided  under  this  Act  shall  be 
u.sed  to  m.ike  any  volvmiary  contribution  to 
any  lnt<»rnntlonal  organization  or  program 
f*  fin.incini;  projects  of  economic  or  tech- 
nical as.slstance  to  the  present  Government 
ol  CulJii. 

So  there  should  be  no  further  question 
in  your  mind  about  volimtary  contribu- 
tion.s  to  the  U.N.  on  Cuban  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  getting  back  to  the 
pending  amendment  of  fixing  a  ceiling 
of  33 '3  percent  on  all  voluntary  con- 
tributions, I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  say  that  he 
does  not  question  nor  is  he  opposed  to 
any  of  the  work  being  performed  by  any 
of  the  agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  States  is  trying  to  get  more 
firmly  established  and  to  get  other  na- 
tions organized  into  multilateral  effort 
for  training  and  development  in  projects. 
This  is  the  very  reason  the  Con^rress  has 
given  the  administration  the  flexibility 
in  providing  for  voluntary  contribution 
over  and  above  the  percentages  for  reg- 
ular assessmwits. 

We  have  certain  specific  limitati(ms 
in  the  law  now.  Under  prefer  study  by 
this  committee  and  by  this  House  we 
have  fixed  a  limitation  of  40  percent  on 
the  special  fund  and  the  expanded  tech- 
nical assistance  fund.  But  the  sponsor 
of  this  amendment  does  not  make  a  case 
that  voluntary  contributlwis  are  getting 
out  of  hand.  Let  me  respectfully  show 
you  these  facts.  In  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund,  for  example,  we  started 
U.S.  contributions  at  71.55  percent  and 
we  are  now  down  to  40  percent.  In  the 
United  Nations  expanded  technical  as- 
sistance program  we  started  at  59.93  per- 
cent and  we  are  down  to  40  percent.  In 
the  World  Health  Organization  we 
started  out  at  100  percent,  but  that  pro- 
gram was  absorbed  Into  the  regular 
budget  and  we  now  pay  31.12  percent  on 
that  particular  program. 

I  could  go  cm,  but  the  point  I  am 
"i*klng  is  that  the  administrators  of  this 
program  under  both  recent  administra- 
tions have  worked  very  diligently  under 


the  scrutiny  of  both  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  scale  down  our  voluntary 
contributions  to  these  UJ^.  programs. 
They  have  a  good  record.  There  is  no 
reason,  therefore,  to  arbitrarily  apply 
the  same  percentage  to  all  U.N.  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  On  the  peacekeeping  op- 
erations, would  not  this  amendment  in 
effect  give  the  Soviets  a  veto  over  our 
putting  money  into  a  program  that  they 
did  not  like  and  that  they  refused,  where 
the  budget  cannot  be  met  and  we  de- 
cided to  absorb  a  bigger  share  of  it?  If 
we  are  limited,  we  cannot  do  it.  Would 
that  not  have  this  effect? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  The  principal  reason  why  this 
amendment  should  be  defeated,  as  I  see 
it.  is  this:  The  purpose  is  fine  as  far  as 
keeping  down  your  contributions  and  en- 
couraging others  to  come  in,  but  you 
cannot  club  a  horse  to  water.  You  have 
to  lead  him.  I  respectfully  submit  this 
is  what  the  records  and  statistics  of 
these  programs  indicate  as  far  as  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned and  as  far  as  our  ccwitributions 
to  these  programs  are  concerned.  Our 
records  show  we  started  out  with  a  high 
percentage  and  over  a  period  of  time  we 
kept  scaling  it  down  while  other  coun- 
tries make  more  contributions  to  these 
multilateral  programs.  This  is  exactly 
what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BoggsI. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted 
the  gentlonan  to  s[>ell  out  the  answer  to 
the  question  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  ,  directed  to  him,  namely 
as  to  the  reto  this  would  give  to  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. I  am  told,  had  you  had  such  a 
limitation,  such  a  veto  would  have  come 
about  in  several  places  in  the  world. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  There  is  not  any  ques- 
tion about  the  fact  that  if  you  write  a 
specific  limitation  on  our  voluntary  con- 
tributions you  are  tying  our  hands  in 
dealing  with  peaceke^ing  operations. 
la  that  way  you  do  give  the  Soviets  a 
veto,  because  they  withdraw  from  all  of 
these  peacekeeping  operations  that  do 
not  suit  their  specific  purpose. 
Mr.BOOOS.  And  put  up  nothing. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  And  put  up  absolutely 
nothing.  So  we  just  play  into  their 
hands  with  this  kind  of  foolishness. 

I  submit  that  our  record  is  good.  We 
do  contribute  on  a  percentage  basis  to 
these  voluntary  agencies.  We  started 
at  a  high  rate  and  we  have  bewi  scaling 
them  down.  So  our  record  in  this  respect 
is  good.  The  amount  of  the  contribu- 
tions from  other  nations  has  increased. 
"Hiwie  Is  no  valid  reason,  therefore,  on 
this  score  why  we  should  now  arbitrarily 
place  an  inflexible  ceiling. 

One  more  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  Com- 
munist countries  contribute  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  program  of  technical  assist- 
ance $20.4  million.  They  get  out  of  that 
program  $10.1  million.    In  other  words, 


they  get  out  less  than  they  put  in.  The 
free  world  countries,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  fine  record  of  getting  94.97  per- 
cent of  all  the  projects  under  the  U-N. 
pi-ogram  of  technical  assistance. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  giving  us 
a  very  concise,  accurate  and  statistical 
analysis  of  the  various  funds  that  go  to 
make  up  our  entire  United  Nations  pic- 
ture. I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  be- 
lieves that  we  would  have  gone  into 
Korea  if  there  had  been  such  a  limita- 
tion on  the  peacekeeping  operations  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  It  would  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  functioning  of  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations  if  you  tied  the 
hands  of  the  administration  with  a  ceil- 
ing on  voluntai-y  contributions. 

Mr.  BAFtRY.  Let  me  put  the  question 
this  way.  Would  we  not  have  had  to 
go  into  Korea  on  our  own  rather  than 
through  the  United  Nations  if  we  wanted 
to  carry  out  our  policy  as  a  nation? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  May  I  answer  the  gen- 
tleman this  way.  If  you  place  this  limi- 
tation on  our  contributions  to  voluntary 
programs  in  the  United  Nations,  when 
we  .seek  to  initiate  a  peacekeeping  func- 
tion in  the  U.N.  which  is  in  tlie  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  it  would 
require  us.  if  we  are  not  able  to  do  it 
multilaterally,  to  pay  the  entii-e  cost  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
also  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
or  not  the  refugee  program  In  Palestine 
toward  which  we  are  now  paying  about 
70  percent  would  not  fail  under  this  limi- 
tation, because  the  Arabs  do  not  pay 
their  proportionate  share. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  he  has  raised  a  very  good 
point.  You  apply  the  ceiling  now  and 
you  apply  it  automatically  and  arbi- 
trarily on  all  the  existing  programs. 

Mr.  BARRY.  In  other  words,  these 
programs  would  not  be  possible  and 
would  fail  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  agree  that  they 
would  be  injured  seriously.  I  say  that 
an  arbitrary  ceiling  is  a  very  ineffective 
way  to  deal  wdth  these  particular  pro- 
grams. The  very  thing  we  are  trying 
to  preserve  In  the  best  Interests  of  and 
to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Is  our  flexibility.  To  go  in  at  4 
percent,  if  we  want  to,  or  at  70  percent, 
if  we  have  to,  and  to  woric  always  toward 
trying  to  scale  down  our  contribution 
and  raise  the  contributions  of  other  na- 
tions. The  record  indicates  that  this  is 
what  we  have  been  doing.  Therefore,  I 
submit  to  you.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  the  amend- 
ment Is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  is  dan- 
gerous and  is  not  In  our  best  Interests. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  hope  !t  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  oppose  this  amendment  and 
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I  should  like  to  make  an  observation 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  saved  by  this  amendment.  It  is 
an  absolute  fact  that  the  total  contribu- 
tion we  make  to  all  of  the  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  operations  of  which 
the  Congo,  for  Instance,  wa.*?  only  a  part, 
is  less  than  the  total  cost  to  Rarrl.son 
only  one  unequipped  division  in  West 
Germany.  There  is  no  economy  In  this 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  aAked  for  this  time  merely  to 
inform  the  committee  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Plorida  (Mr.  PascellI.  who 
was  just  In  this  well,  is  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  has  jurl.«;dic- 
tion  over  the  subject  matter  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  we  regard  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
certainly  one  the  hardest  workini?  mem- 
bers of  our  committee.  He  has  spent 
endless  hours  with  his  subcommittee  in 
the  study  of  the  subject  matter  covered 
by  the  pending  amendment  and  his  re- 
marks must  be  weighed  as  those  of  a 
thoroughly  Informed  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  members  of 
the  committee  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  would 
wish  to  know  the  background  and  expe- 
rience of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  FascbllI  In  the  field  of  the  present 
discussion.  I  turn  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hau.1.  I  certainly  know  his 
intentions  in  offering  this  amendment 
were  of  the  highest.  Certainly,  the  dis- 
position of  many  Members  of  this  body  is 
to  support  the  amendment.  But  let  me 
say  this:  There  is  not  a  Member  of  this 
House  who  would  knowingly  seek  to  as- 
sist the  Soviet  Union.  Conceivably,  that 
is  precisely  what  we  will  be  doing  by  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment.  I  know  it 
is  the  furthest  thing  from  the  mind  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  explain  Just  how 
it  could  happen,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pascxll]  has  pointed  out, 
insofar  as  peacekeeping  operations  are 
concerned. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  could 
effectively  give  to  the  Soviet  Union  a 
veto  over  actions  which  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Let  us  assume  there  was  a  conflict  and 
let  us  assume  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  that  the  UJJ.  inter- 
vene in  this  conflict.  Let  us  assume  fur- 
ther that  the  UJB.S.R.  opposes  U.N.  in- 
tervention for  their  own  purposes.  The 
U.S.S.R.  as  a  matter  of  policy  has  made 
it  plain  that  they  will  not  participate  in 
nor  contrilMite  to  programs  which  are 
against  their  Interests.  Thus,  if  the 
V.SB.R.  were  to  refuse  to  contribute 
financially  to  this  operation  which,  by 
hypothesis,  \m  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  and  If  the  cost  of  this  op- 
eration were  greater  than  that  which 
could  be  borne  by  the  other  nations,  it 


would  be  nece.s.sary  for  there  to  l>€  a  US 
voluntary  contribution  in  excess  of  33 
i)ercent  which  the  Kentleman  from  Mis- 
souri  SURKCStS. 

What  we  would  be  doinjT.  centlemen. 
IS  letting  the  U  S  .S  R  doc-ido  .Amorlcan 
foreitjn   policy 

Mr   Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  :.s 
a  sou!  in  this  body  w  ho  wants  to  do  that 
I  entreat  the  membtMs  of  the  commit- 
tee to  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requi.site  number  if 
words 

Mr  Chairman.  I  will  take  only  a 
minute  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  MoRstI  and 
other  members  of  the  coniniUtee  who 
spoke  in  oppo.sition  to  this  amendment, 
that  tin-  charge  beint;  levtled  at^ain.-^t 
Uiis  amendment  to  the  effect  that  it 
would  place  a  veto  power  in  lht>  hands 
of  the  Soviet  Union  i.s  a  very  effective 
debate  technique  but  obviou.sly  not  a 
fact. 

Mr  Chairman.  unle,->s  I  am  mi.siaken. 
there  are  more  than  100  other  nations 
in  addition  to  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  who  are  members  of  the 
UN,  and  moit  are  able  and  I  hope  will- 
ing to  contribute  to  the.se  funds. 

I  repeat  that  even  thouKh  this  charge 
IS  effective  debating  technique  it  cannot 
be  supported  by  either  facts  or  Iokic. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  time  for 
just  1  more  minute  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  fjentleman  from  New  York.  In  the 
process  of  yielding  to  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  had  an  opportunity  to  tell  the 
House  whether  he  was  for  or  against  this 
amendment.  I  wonder  if  the  tientleman 
could  tell  us  now? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  think  it  should  be 
crystal  clear  that  I  am  asjainst  the 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  if  he  can  give  me  the  narhe  of 
any  one  major  country  in  the  world  that 
could  either  afford  with  dollars  or  with 
military  ability  to  pursue  our  national 
interests  if  the  United  Nations  members 
were  unable  to  pick  up  their  share  of 
the  tab.  Is  there  smother  country  that 
could  do  it  if  we  do  not  do  it? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  advi.se  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  there  is  not 
any  country  in  the  world  that  should 
pursue  our  national  policy.  They  should 
pursue  their  own  national  policies.  Our 
first  obligation  is  to  pursue  our  own  na- 
tional interests.  If  any  U.N.  program  is 
in  need  of  support  from  responsible  na- 
tions it  will  receive  It  and  you  can  quote 
the  chairman  of  the  House  committee 
who  listed  yesterday  that  a  number  of 
Western  European  nations  have  the 
financial  status  to  provide  the  needed 
response  for  U.N.  funds. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
have  the  highest  debt  and  the  highest 
taxes  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  that 
our  national  debt  totals  more  than  that 
of  the  entire  world  put  together? 


Mr.  DERWINSKI  Yes.  and  the  gen- 
tleman speaks  as  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee that  has  much  to  do  with  the  mat- 
t<M-  of  increasing  our  national  debt. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  n.se  in  support  of 
thi..  amendment,  and  I  think  I  can  give 
vou  some  uood  rca.sons  why  it  should  be 
adopted  I  hope  that  some  of  my 
fi lends  who  I  know  are  apainst  the  bill 
and  who  have  been  refraining  from  vot- 
ing' for  any  of  the  amendments  to  im- 
prove the  bill  will  Vote  for  this  amend- 
ment 

I  remember  uhen  I  first  became  a 
Member  of  this  Hou.se  we  were  contribut- 
n-i'i  40  percent  or  more  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Fund.  I  am  convinced 
that  had  not  Consrcss  placed  a  limita- 
tion of  33  3  perctnt  upon  our  contribu- 
tion It  would  never  have  been  reduced. 
In  the  pa.st  .several  years  I  have  been 
lecommendin;-;  that  we  cut  down  U^c 
percentage  amount  of  our  contribution 
to  some  of  these  funds.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  mentioned  the  Palestine 
Refuse  Fund,  and  many  others  will  re- 
call that  I  reported  on  a  situation  there 
when  the  United  States  was  paying  90 
percent  uf  the  co.st  of  that  program — we 
were  paymj^  that  in  dollars.  On  visit- 
ing that  area  I  talked  with  the  commis- 
sion which  was  administering  that  pro- 
gram and  I  was  astounded  to  find  out 
they  were  using  US.  dollars  to  buy 
surplus  wheat  from  Australia,  Can- 
ada, France,  and  other  countries, 
and  were  refraining  from  buying  any  of 
our  wheat,  due,  they  said,  to  the  fact 
our  price  w  as  too  high. 

I  said  at  that  time,  and  I  am  still 
eunvmced  I  am  correct  and  that  it  is 
sound  policy,  at  anytime  that  the  United 
Stales  IS  contributing  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent to  any  program  they  had  better 
take  that  program  over,  operate  it  in 
the  most  efficient  manner  it  can,  and  get 
full  credit  for  it.  rather  than  contribute 
50,  60,  70,  or  more  percent  to  a  program 
which  is  administered  in  a  lot  of  coun- 
tries where  the  United  States  does  not 
get  any  credit  at  all  for  its  contribution. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  peacekeeping  operations  of  this 
program  that  serves  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  all  those  programs 
coming  under  the  "Special  Programs" 
would  bear  the  brunt  of  the  pending 
amendment.  If  the  United  States  htis 
a  certain  program  which  would  advance 
its  cause  or  serve  the  cause  of  peace,  we 
would  be  unable  to  participate  in  this 
program  unless  we  could  convince  the 
other  members  of  the  U.N.  to  put  up  two- 
thirds  of  the  money.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted  we  would  be  precluded 
from  undertaking  this  type  of  opera- 
tion; therefore  we  would  be  precluded 
from  serving  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  through  the  apparatus  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  many  times 
criticized  this  procedure  and  has  stated 
that  the  United  States  uses  this  device 
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as  "under  the  umbrella  of  the  UJJ."  to 
serve  its  own  interests.  I  feel,  therefore, 
that  this  amendment  while  it  has  a 
worthy  mtent  would  have  the  effect  of 
ijrccluding  the  United  States  from  iising 
the  mechanism  of  the  United  Nations  to 
serve  the  cause  of  peace,  and  we  would 
be  required  to  undertake  unilaterally 
those  policies  that  we  feel  are  in  our  best 
interest  and  therefore  can  best  be  served 
through  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  To  the  gentleman's 
knowledge,  does  he  think  the  United 
States  would  have  gone  to  war  unilater- 
ally in  the  Congo  had  not  the  United 
Nations  gone  to  war  in  the  Congo? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  do  not  know. 
but  I  think  this  program  is  designed  to 
stabilize  the  peace,  not  encourage  war. 
If  we  adopt  the  Hall  amendment,  I  think 
we  will  seriously  impair  the  best  mech- 
anism we  have  for  peace,  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  should  like  to  assTU-e 
the  gentleman  that  on  firsthand  knowl- 
edge I  was  told  by  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  United  States  that  had  not  the 
United  Nations  taken  up  the  cudgels  in 
the  Congo  operation,  the  United  States 
would  have  had  to  go  in  unilaterally. 
Certainly  here  is  a  perfect  example  of 
how  a  30-percent  limitation  would  have 
precluded  the  United  Nations  fr(»n  tak- 
mg  that  action  and  would  have  pre- 
cluded the  United  Nations  from  going 
into  Korea,  We  would  have  had  to  do 
these  things  alone  instead  of  having  the 
moral  backing  and  multinational  assist- 
ance that  in  effect  made  the  Korean 
war  a  free  wox-ld  struggle  against  inter- 
national communism. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  Dr.  Hall,  the  author  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  are  some 
thmgs  that  should  be  said  as  a  result  of 
the  various  remarks  that  have  been 
made,  predominantly  on  the  "con"  side. 
I  also  had  hoped  much  of  the  effort, 
much  of  the  work,  and  much  of  the  re- 
search, as  per  the  last  3  days'  inser- 
tions in  the  Record  would  have  been 
read  and  the  Members  would  have  been 
knowledgeable,  in  addition  to  what  was 
said  in  the  short  5  minutes  on  the 
amendment. 

Certainly  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  would  agree  with  me  that  we 
kr.ew  that  neither  the  United  Nations 
t!i!ough  its  various  28  different  funds 
o.er  and  above  the  assessed  funds,  had 
ai.y  means  of  auditing  those  fimds;  nor 
dors  our  State  Department  at  the  pres- 
f'nt  time,  by  their  letter  of  admission. 
'lave  any  means  of  checking  on  our  con- 
tributions to  those.  It  would  seem  there- 
loie  that  this  Is  a  much  more  reasonable 


manner  in  which  to  limit  the  source  of 
the  "golden  egg." 

I  would  also  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  we  not  only  have  contrib- 
uted 100  percent  to  many  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  funds,  but  we  still 
contribute  100  percent  to  the  malaria 
fund  and  the  sanitary  survey  and  water 
development  fund  that  is  going  on  at  the 
present  time. 

As  far  as  the  peacekeeping  operation 
Is  concerned.  I  think  the  colloquy  of  the 
last  two  gentlemen  pretty  well  developed 
this  proposition,  because  we  did  go  into 
Lebanon  unilaterally,  which  is  very 
closely  related  to  the  so-called  tinder- 
box  of  the  world.  Actually,  the  only 
veto  we  would  be  giving  the  Soviet  by 
this  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
be  this  limiting,  by  our  own  law,  as  to 
the  amoimt  we  could  contribute  to  any 
given  U.N.  situation. 

As  to  the  present  situation  in  the  Near 
East,  the  people  that  are  refugees  there 
are  Arabs.  I  suggest  only  that  Nasser, 
Ssrria,  and  Iraq,  instead  of  spending 
millions  for  Russian  arms,  including 
mach  2  fighters  for  an  attack  on  Israel, 
spend  some  of  this  money  on  refugees. 
I  realize  there  is  a  dispute  about  the 
teiTltory,  and  perhaps  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  adverse  usage  there  involved,  in 
that  they  do  not  want  to  accept  them 
back  into  their  own  territory  as  refugees. 
But  why  do  we  have  more  of  a  responsi- 
bility to  pay  the  cost  of  the  Arab  refugee 
program  than  we  have  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  Chinese  refugee  problem  involv- 
ing those  who  are  coming  into  Hong 
Kong  every  day?  How  can  that  be  part 
of  the  program  when  we  pay  70  percent 
of  the  cost? 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  hearings, 
where  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Dr.  Morgan!,  had  a  colloquy 
with  Mr.  Cleveland  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, as  follows: 

Dr.  MoRGAK.  The  United  States  has  con- 
tinued to  carry  most  of  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  Arab  refugees  in  Palestine  for 
a  good  many  yean.  The  attitude  that  the 
Stat*  Department  aeems  to  have.  Is  that  we 
should  Just  accept  the  "status  quo"  and  do 
nothing  to  disturb  the  situation.  What 
would  happen  If  Ckingress  would  decide  to  cut 
this  UJS.  contribution  to  the  Palestine 
refugees  to  about  $10  million,  and  say,  "Now 
look,  we  are  not  going  to  carry  this  burden 
for  the  rest  of  our  lives:  something  has  to  be 
done." 

Mr.  Clkvkland.  I  think  the  people  that  it 
would  stimulate  would  be  the  Arab  refugees. 

I  think  It  would  stimulate  them  to  start  a 
turbulence  In  the  Middle  East  which  taken 
together  with  all  the  other  things  that  are 
happening  might  really  blow  the  place  sky 
high. 

I  think  this  is  a  fonn  of  blackmail,  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  said  in 
one  of  his  previous  discussions,  as  long 
as  we  care  for  the  Arab  refugees,  the 
Arabs  in  the  Near  East  will  not  start  a 
war. 

Now  as  far  as  the  question  of  the 
UNICEF  program  is  concerned,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  again  to  the  House,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  the 
funds  for  this  are  raised  through  volun- 
tary fundraislng   as   well   as   our   own 


compulsory  tax  efforts.  All  who  wish  to 
support  this  worthy  purpose  can  sit  down 
and  write  a  check  just  as  they  do  for 
their  own  community  chest.  We  raised 
billions  of  dollars  in  this  country  through 
voluntary  charitable  contributions  by 
means  of  this  route.  This  does  much 
more  for  the  giver  than  does  charity 
given  by  compulsion.  Incidentally,  it  is 
also  tax  deductible. 

Then  I  would  like  to  say  further  about 
the  special  project  of  UNESCO  for  the 
preservation  of  the  ancient  Nubian  mon- 
uments in  Mr.  Nasser's  land — the  United 
Arab  Republic — see  page  1514  of  hear- 
ings. In  1961  we  paid  66.49  percent.  A 
call  to  the  Department  of  State  just  this 
week  revealed  that  "our  percentage  for 
1962  has  still  not  been  determined,  be- 
cause the  contributions  from  other 
countries  are  not  complete." 

CONGO     SITUATION 

It  is  true,  the  Clay  Committee  did  rec- 
ommend an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  • 
Congo.  But  this  operation  is  being 
phased  out  in  regard  to  troops.  In  fact. 
Ambassador  Stevenson  earlier  this  year 
warned  that  we  were  only  going  to  pay 
our  proportionate  share.  Since  that 
time,  in  typical  fashion,  we  have  "back- 
tracked." 

PROPORTIONATE    SHARE    OT    ETAP     AND  I 

SPECIAL     FUND  ^ 

Mr.  Cleveland's  argument  before  the 
committee  was.  that  not  all  110  tuitions 
are  participating  in  Special  Ptmd  and 
ETAP.  Only  about  90 — of  which  60  are 
labeled  "underdeveloped,"  and  30  are 
■developed."  That  is  why  he  says  we 
pay  more  than  our  33  Va  percent.  It  is 
not  a  valid  argument.  If  fewer  countries 
are  participating,  the  budget  should  be 
lower,  but  our  proportionate  share 
should  be  the  same.  Russia  is  one  of  the 
so-called  developed  coimtries.  Yet  she 
gives  only  $1  million  to  the  Special  Fund, 
and  has  been  giving  the  same  amount 
since  1959.  We  started  out  with  $10 
miUion  and  are  now  up  to  $30  million — 
300  percent  increase. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  comparisons 
with  what  Communist  blocs  get  to  what 
free  world  gets  are  not  valid.  Included 
in  the  so-called  free  world  countries  are 
Ghana,  Briti^  Guiana,  Indonesia,  and 
numerous  other  neutralists  who  are  not 
neutralists  at  all.  It  is  incorrect  to  label 
them  "free  world."  Also,  I  raise  the 
question  of  Russian  subscriptions  in  non- 
convertible  currencies. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
finally  have  the  explanation  for  the 
Sphinx's  inscrutable  smile.  It  is  not  the 
sands  of  the  Nile,  but  it  is  the  fact  that 
we  aie  genial  jackasses,  as  one  of  the 
other  gentlemen  says,  without  our  tax- 
payers' money  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
passes. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  his  very  excellent 
contribution  toward  the  clarification  of 
his  amendment.  It  is  a  good  amend- 
ment.   I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  section  do  now  close. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Kentleman  from 
Pennaylvanlm? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall  I 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr  Hall  and 
Mr.  Hats. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tel- 
lers reported  that  there  wore— aye.s  1.57. 
noe.s  168. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  10.  line  18 

"CHAFTOI  4— SfPrORTING  \S.sl.STANCE 

Sec.  108.  Section  402  of  the  ForelRu  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended  *hl<h  re- 
lates to  supporting  aMlstance.  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '1963'  and  MIS, 000. 000'  and 
substituting  •1964*  and  ' $380 ,000. 000 •.  respec- 
tively. 

"CHAPTU  5 CONTlNCENCT  FUND 

Sec.  lOe.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
late* to  the  contingency  fund.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  •\9e3'  and  •»300.000.000-  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  I9e4'  and  $200.- 
000.000",  respectively. 

"Sec.  S12.  RzanticTioNs  on  Militaey  .Mo 
TO  AnucA. — No  military  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  on  a  grant  basts  to  any  country 
m  Africa,  except  for  internal  security  re- 
quirements or  for  programs  described  In 
section  S05<b)  of  this  chapter  ' 

AMCNOMntT  OfTEHFU    BT    MR     TMoMsO.N    OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered   by   Mr,   Tho.mson   of 
WLBConoln:    On   page    11.    line    2.   strike   out 
1200,000,000"    and    insert     in    hevi    thereof 
'  »150,000,000". 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wi.sconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  presents  you 
with  an  opportunity  to  talce  one  small 
step  toward  improving  the  administra- 
tion of  this  fund  and  greater  self-disci- 
pline so  badly  needed  in  this  program. 
I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  contingency  fund  is  not  the 
only  cooky  Jar  in  which  the  President 
has  complete  discretion  to  disburse  the 
cookies,  because  the  Clerk  just  read  the 
preceding  section  relating  to  supporting 
assistance.  The  section  on  supporting 
assistance  carries  $380  million  and  no 
amendment  has  been  offered  to  alter 
that  amount. 

The  section  on  the  contingency  fund 
carries  $200  million  additional  for  a  total 
amount  of  $580  million.  That  is  solely 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  and  at  his 
discretion. 

What  are  the  term.s  in  .supporting 
assistance? 

On  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  (the 
President)  may  determine  to  support  and 
promote  economic  and  political  stability. 

What  are  the  terms  under  the  con- 
tingency fund? 

When  he  (the  President)  determines  such 
use  to  be  important  to  the  national  Interest. 

So  we  are  actually  talking  about  $580 
million.  And  I  suggest  to  you  that  a  re- 
duction of  $50  million  is  badly  needed  to 


improve  the  administration  of  ihi.s  act. 
for  .v^veral  rea-soiis. 

First,  the  amount  of  lhi.s  authonzation 
i.s  unwarranted,  unnecessary,  and  e.\- 
ces.sive 

The  second  reason  I  would  submit  to 
you  is  that  thus  amount  of  money  en- 
courages poor  planning  by  the  adminis- 
tration In  the  last  3  years  there  were 
13  nations  that  received  money  out  of 
the  contmuency  fund  But  to  my  sui- 
pri.se  and  yours  there  weie  3  of  the  13 
nations  that  received  money  out  of  the 
contingency  fund  in  each  one  of  the  last 
3  yeais  There  were  9  of  the  13  countries 
iliat  received  this  money  from  the  con- 
imKency  fund  that  received  il  m  both 
years  during  the  last  2  years. 

Why  did  we  have  to  mve  the  United 
Arab  Republic  $25  million  in  the  last  2 
years  out  of  the  contingency  fund  .^  Why 
did  we  have  to  «ive  the  Domitucan  Re- 
public $48.9  million  out  of  the  contin- 
gency fund  if  the  planning  was  adequate 
in  the  SUte  Department  and  by  the 
AID  officials  who  are  handling  the  use 
of  this  contingency  fund' 

Now.  Mr,  Chairman,  a  third  rea.son 
which  I  would  like  to  .submit  for  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  is  that  the 
amount  of  money  m  this  fund  induces  a 
.snowballmg-type  of  spending  in  setting 
rid  of  the  money  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Let  us  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened. If  this  is  an  emergency  fund, 
why  does  the  emergency  always  happen 
in  April.  May,  and  June  of  every  year? 
Look  at  1962,  fiscal  year  1962.  In  the 
first  quarter  there  were  only  $4  million 
of  emergencies.  In  the  second  quarter 
there  were  $36  million  obligated.  In  the 
third  quarter  there  was  $82  million  obli- 
uated.  In  the  fourth  quarter  there  wa.s 
$167  million  obligated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  .say  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  that  the  emergencies  do 
not  all  occur  during  the  last  3  months  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  the 
last  year.  fi.scal  1963.  In  the  first  quar- 
ter they  obligated  $31  million.  But  dur- 
ing the  third  quarter  they  obligated  $41 
million.  In  the  fourth  quarter  they  obli- 
gated $89  million.  Now.  in  the  1962  fis- 
cal year  in  the  last  month  of  the  year 
they  obligated  $87  9  million,  and  on  the 
last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  they  obligated 
$49  million. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  it  is  high  time  that  we 
took  a  close  look  at  some  of  the  factors 
that  are  bringing  into  disrepute  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  aid.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  tightened  up  on  some  of  the 
obvious  needs  for  wonomy  and  better 
administration  of  the  program. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  we  had  better 
look  at  the  reasons  for  a  contingency 
fund.  The  contingency  fund  is  not  in- 
tended to  finance  a  planned  program 

Its  purpose  is  to  meet  unfore.seen  con- 
tingencies. No  projects  are  planned  to 
be  financed  under  this  fund.  The  con- 
tingency fund  has  two  purposes.  One  of 
the  purposes  is  to  meet  the  urgent  re- 
quests which  may  arise  for  which  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  in  any  part  of  this 
act.  A  second  purpose  is  to  meet  emer- 
gencies which  cannot  be  foreseen  or  are 


not  vet  identified  in  sufficient  detail  to 
lustify  pronraminy;  assistance  for  them. 
Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  will  admit  that  I  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  way  the  adminis- 
tration handled  the  contingency  fund 
in  fi.scal  year  1962.  The  members  of  the 
committer  will  remember  that  last  year 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  criti- 
cized the  handling  of  the  continpency 
fund  in  Its  report. 

Mr  Ciiairman,  let  us  keep  in  focus  the 
continneiicy  fund  now  for  fiscal  year 
1963  and  fi.scal  year  1964.  I  want  to 
show  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
.some  of  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made  m  the  contingency  fund 
La.'^t  year  Congress  authorized  $300  mil- 
lion m  the  contingency  fund.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  appropri- 
ated $250  million.  There  was  a  $15- 
miUion  cariyover.  making  a  total  in 
the  contingency  fund  for  fiscal  year 
1963  of  $265  million  Now  in  accordance 
with  the  committee  recommendations 
only  $148  million  of  contingency  fund 
money  was  obligated  during  fiscal  1963 
and  spent. 

One  hundred  and  .seventeen  million 
dollars  was  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  out  of  the  con- 
tingency fund  of  1963.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt to  u.se  up  all  the  money  at  the 
last  minute. 

Let  us  con.sider  the  contingency  fund 
in  this  authorization  When  the  budg- 
et message  came  up  here  in  January  it 
recommended  $400  million  for  the  con- 
tingency fund.  When  the  Pi-esident's 
foreign  aid  message  came  up  here  in 
April  it  requested  only  $300  million  for 
the  contingency  fund.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  bill  before  you 
has  cut  this  to  $200  million. 

There  has  to  be  some  flexibility  in  this 
program.  I  cannot  see  where  a  cut  of 
$50  million  in  the  authorization  is  justi- 
fied Certainly  we  have  to  be  ready  to 
deal  with  unforeseen  emergencies  and 
the  contingency  fund  ought  to  be  more 
than  $150  million  in  order  to  be  ade- 
quate. It  has  never  been  as  low  as  $150 
million  in  any  previous  year.  The  execu- 
tive has  administered  the  contingency 
fund  prudently  and  on  June  30  returned 
$117  million  to  the  Treasury. 

If  you  provide  an  authorization  of 
$200  million  it  is  still  subject  to  review 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
The  President  ought  to  have  a  contin- 
gency fund  that  is  adequate  and  which 
he  will  use  only  to  meet  emergencies. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  com- 
mend our  Speaker,  Hon.  John  W.  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  for  his  splendid,  forthright  and 
forceful  presentation  to  the  House  of  the 
full  meaning  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  the  crucial  nature  of  our  ac- 
tion here  in  this  body. 

I  feel  that  his  eloquent  speech  yester- 
day was  the  turning  point  of  this  debate. 

He  gave  us  his  position  from  his  heart 
when  he  told  us: 

Foreign  assistance  to  me  has  been  the  af- 
firmative side  of  democracy  In  this  great  bat- 
tle In  this  trying  period  of  world  history.  I 
prefer  to  err  on  the  *lde  of  itrength.  I  feel 
that  the  only  thing  the  Communists  respect 
Is  what  they  fear. 
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If,  Mr.  Chfidrman,  I  had  been  disposed 
to  oppose  any  further  extension  of  the 
foreign  aid  program,  I  certainly  would 
have  reexamined  my  position  after  our 
Speaker  spoke  to  us.  I  find  in  his  speech 
a  complete  affirmation  of  my  own  posi- 
tion. 

Shortly  after  World  War  n  the  then 
Speaker  of  the  House,  our  beloved  Joi 
Martin,  of  Massachusetts,  honored  me 
by  appointing  me  to  the  18-member  bi- 
partisan committee  which  became 
known  as  the  Herter  committee.  This 
committee  traveled  all  the  war-torn  areas 
of  Europe.  We  studied  the  desperate 
conditions  on  the  continent.  We  wrote 
a  report.  And  this  report  became  the 
basis  of  the  Marshall  plan  which,  with 
the  subsequent  foreign  aid  programs 
which  concern  us  here  today,  has  dem- 
onstrated to  the  world  the  greatest  com- 
passion, the  greatest  generosity  and  the 
greatest  friendship  among  men  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

Later  it  was  my  privilege  to  travel  all 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  in  Japan,  and 
other  areas  of  the  Pacific  war.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  group  appointed  for  this  pur- 
ix>se  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  the 
Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  chairman  of 
what  was  then  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  something 
about  the  job  that  was  ahead  of  us  when 
we  set  out  upon  this  program  to  rehabili- 
tate war-torn  nations. 

I  know  now  that  our  job  is  not  com- 
pleted. It  is  true  that  we  have  healed 
the  physical  wounds  of  war,  but  this  for- 
eign aid  program  now  has  turned  into  a 
gigantic  undertaking  to  keep  the  free 
world  strong,  so  that  another  holocaust 
does  not  engulf  the  whole  of  mankind. 

It  is  true  that  on  one  or  more  occasions 
I  have  voted  against  foreign  aid  bills, 
but  I  did  this  because  I  wanted  to  em- 
phasize that  aid  should  not  be  provided 
to  nations  dominated  by  communism  and 
In  countries  which  would  not  cooperate 
with  the  free  world  In  this  life  and  death 
struggle  with  communism. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  we 
should  act  favorably  upon  this  bill  be- 
fore us  today. 

It  improves  the  former  programs  of  aid 
to  other  peoples.  It  tightens  up  the  aid 
operations. 

The  bill  was  presented  to  the  House 
by  a  bipartisan  vote  of  24  to  7  In  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  Foreign  aid  has 
had  the  support  of  Presidents  Truman, 
Elsenhower,  and  Kennedy.  I  believe  that 
all  of  our  Secretaries  of  State  since  the 
Great  War,  regardless  of  party  affiliation, 
have  supported  it.  Our  ambassadors, 
who  are  on  the  watchtowers  throughout 
the  world,  support  this  program. 

It  is  my  hope  that  out  of  this  program 
will  come  a  great  surge  in  world  trade. 
I  hope  that  my  own  people  down  in 
North  Carolina  will  be  able  to  sell  more 
tobacco  and  cotton  and  other  things  to 
our  friends  in  other  nations.  I  hope  that 
pach  Member  of  this  House  will  see  the 
benefits  of  world  trade,  reflected  In  the 
well-being  of  industries  in  his  own  dis- 
trict. 

For,  as  I  have  said  before,  Mr.  Chalr- 
rnan.  ultimately,  the  friendship  of  na- 


tions, as  it  is  with  men,  must  thrive  on 
exchanges — the  relationship  of  buyers 
and  sellers,  with  each  nation  sharing  the 
profits  and  pride  of  production  and  com- 
merce. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
emphasize  that  in  this  disturbed,  dis- 
tracted, and  dangerous  world,  we  cannot 
go  it  alone. 

Should  we  fold  up  and  abandon  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  which  will  mean 
so  much  to  the  peace  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere?  Shall  we  withdraw  our 
support  for  the  Alliance,  from  the  weak 
and  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
Western  World  and  let  them  become  easy 
prey  to  communism? 

Shall  we  leave  South  America,  Central 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  communism,  and  draw  the  cloth  of 
complacency  around  ourselves  and  try  to 
live  isolated  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world?  Remember,  we  tried  Isolation 
once.  After  World  War  I,  we  closed  our 
eyes  to  the  agonies  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  we  believed  that  no  power  on 
earth  could  endanger  our  security  or  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  our  people.  We  learned 
a  sad  lesson  and  we  learned  it  in  the  hard 
way  and  then  we  faced  World  War  II 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  conflict  which 
threatened  and  endangered  the  institu- 
tions of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  in  a  program 
of  this  magnitude  there  must  be  some 
waste,  but  we  have  been  assured  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  dollars  authorized 
by  the  bill  before  us  will  be  safeguarded 
and  that  every  dollar  will  be  well  and 
wisely  spent  in  the  interest  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

I  stand  with  our  Speaker  In  support  of 
the  foreign  aid  program.  I  agree  with 
him  that  this  is  "the  affirmative  side  of 
democracy." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Thomson]. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Thomson 
of  Wisconsin  and  Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  151,  noes 
163. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PAHT   n 

Chapter  1 — Policy 

Sbc.  aoi.  Chapter  1  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  Is 
hereby  redesignated  "Policy"  and  section 
501,  which  relates  to  short  title,  is  hereby 
deleted. 

Sec.  202.  Chapter  2  of  part  n  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  504(a).  which  relates  to 
authorization,  strike  out  "the  fiscal  years 
1063  and  1963"  and  "$1,700,000,000  for  each 
such  fiscal  year,  which  sums"  and  substitute 
"fiscal  year  1964"  and  •1.225,000,000.  which". 
respectively. 

(b)  In  section  610(a),  which  relates  to 
special  authority,  strike  out  "1963"  In  the 
first  and  second  sentences  and  substitute 
"1964". 


(c)  At  the  end  of  such  chapter,  add  the 
following  new  section : 

AMEin>MENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On 
page  11,  line  16.  strike  out  "$1,225,000,000" 
and  substitute  "fl,000,000,(X)0". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
hopeful,  if  my  friend  from  Ohio  is  here, 
that  I  may  have  his  help  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
cut  $225  million  from  the  appropriation 
for  military  assistance.  An  analysis  of 
expenditures  and  carryovers  both  re- 
served and  unreserved  provides  ample 
evidence,  in  my  opinion,  that  this  re- 
quest for  military  assistance  can  be  re- 
duced materially. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
made  a  token  cut  of  $180  million  on  the 
administration's  asking  price  of  $1,405 
million.  My  amendment  would  reduce 
the  $1,225  million  contained  in  the  bill 
to  an  even  $1  billion. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  number  of 
countries  that  have  been  receiving  mili- 
tary aid  to  carry  that  load  without  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States.  It  ap- 
pears that  as  long  as  the  downtrodden 
taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  put  up  the 
cash,  these  countries  will  continue 
to 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Certainly. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  just  came  in  in  time  to 
hear  the  gentleman  ask  me  to  go  along 
with  him  on  this  amendment.  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  will  do.  You  amend  your 
amendment  and  make  it  provide  for  a 
cut  of  $100  million,  and  I  will  go  with 
you. 

Mr.  GROSS.    For  $100  million? 

Mr.  HAYS.  We  cut  $180  million  out 
of  it.  I  agree  with  you  that  this  is  one 
place  it  could  be  cut.  But  $180  million 
plus  $225  million  is  a  pretty  healthy 
swipe.  I  will  quote  to  you  what  the  Clay 
report  says.  It  says  there  are  countries 
that  are  maintaining  military  forces  too 
small  to  mount  an  invasion  and  too  large 
for  defense.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
one  of  the  sacred  cows  in  here  is  For- 
mosa. But  I  am  willing,  if  you  will  take 
this  amendment  out  and  make  it  a  cut 
of  $100  million,  I  will  come  down  and  try 
to  help  you  get  it  over. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  not  be  very 
much  of  a  saving,  I  will  say  to  my  friend, 
in  view  of  some  of  the  information  I 
have  had.  The  Clay  Committee  sug- 
gested that  this  go  down  to  $1  billion. 

Mr.  HAYS.    Over  a  3-year  period. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right,  but  the  Clay 
Committee  was  liberal  with  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  in  some  of  its  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  says  $100 
million  is  not  very  much.  I  am  glad  to 
know  and  have  this  estcU>lishment  of  the 
gentleman's  credit,  but  it  is  a  lot  of 
money  to  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  mean  in  relation  to 
$1,225  million. 
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Mr.  HATS.  If  you  want  to  get  your 
amendment  through,  you  had  better  buy 
my  offer. 

Mr.  0R06S.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
this  military  assistance  Is  supposed  to  be 
going  to  the  periphery  of  the  8o\'tet  bloc 
and  we  have  a  number  of  so-called  allies 
on  the  perlpihery  of  the  Soviet  bloc  that 
ought  to  be  coming  In  and  helping  out. 
As  I  stated  before,  the  Clay  Committee 
said  that  apcnding  for  military  assist- 
ance can  be  reduced  to  around  $1  billion 
annually. 

Secretary  Rusk  in  his  tesumony  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  said. 
In  answer  to  questions  posed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Cuminittee  on  Foreign 
AfTairs: 

I  thlnJc  ODa  can  properly  say  It  la  ovir  ob- 
jective to  withdraw  from  Uie  milUary  aaslac- 
ance  field — I  would  siipiK)se  Ui  Uie  longer 
run  totally. 

The  Secretary  of  State  said  that  In  the 
longer  nm  we  can  withdraw  from  this 
field  totally.  I  suppose,  if  pinned  down, 
he  would  have  said  in  25  to  50  years  from 
now  when  a  lot  of  taxpayers  will  be  broke 
supporting  this  program,  but  if  that  is 
the  way  he  feela  about  it  and  the  way 
the  Clay  Committee  feels  about  it.  this 
is  a  good  time  to  start  to  cut  down. 

Last  year  the  Passman  subcommittee 
was  asked  for  mihtary  assistance  funds 
for  flexible  purposes,  no  ."specifications 
but  Just  flexible  purposes.  When 
pinned  down  General  Palmer,  the  wit- 
ness, said  his  face  was  red.  He  denied 
first  that  he  had  said  that  money  was 
put  into  the  request  for  flexible  purposes. 
It  is  military  assistance  funds,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  provided  an  air-condi- 
tioned yacht  for  the  Enipeior  of  Ethio- 
pia. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIBMAN.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  who  paid 
for  that  gold-plated  bed  that  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  government  officials  of 
Ghana  bought  in  London.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  came  out  of  military 
assistance. 

Take  a  look  at  Vietnam  today.  We  are 
spending  $1  million  a  day  in  Vietnam, 
much  of  it  on  military  assistance  and  we 
do  not  know  whether  we  have  been  un- 
dermined by  Internal  revolt  as  of  this 
day  axxl  this  hotir. 

According  to  last  years  hearings  of 
the  Passman  subcomnrittee.  $65,900,000 
of  military  equipment,  military  assist- 
ance, went  to  Italy.  There  are  those  who 
will  try  to  tell  you  that  we  long  since 
stopped  providing  assistance  to  Euro- 
pean coimtries.  We  gave  Italy  almost 
$66  million  in  military  equipment — a  na- 
tion which  we  put  on  Its  feet  with  some 
$8  billion  of  economic  assistance,  and  yet 
only  a  short  time  ago.  when  the  Italians 
held  their  last  national  election,  the 
Communist  vote  increased  by  1  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chau-man.  will  tlie 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  will  astonish  the 
gentleman  by  saying  that  I  will  support 
the  amendment.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  If  he  will  not  agree  that  the 

testimony  offered  m  support  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  bill  was  the  wi-akest  that  was 
offered  ' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly  I  do  aRioo  with 
the  i^entlfmaiv 

In  India,  whcro  wo  are  pu:npinR  In 
military  assistance  this  Govirninent  was 
told  a  few  days  ago.  that  the  ai,'reemrnt 
made  with  us  to  permit  a  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica tran-smltter  In  India,  would  not  be 
carried  out. 

In  far  too  many  countries  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  pour  m  military  equipment, 
and  netting  far  too  little  in  return. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amindmcnt. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr  Cluiirman,  I  rise  in 
optK>sition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what 
our  com.mittee,  tl;e  Appropi  lations  Com- 
mittee, i.s  going  to  do  With  this  item.  I 
certainly  am  not  trying  to  voice  the 
vicv,s  of  that  comniittee.  I  do  want  to 
submit  just  one  or  two  i)er.sonal  observa- 
tions, however,  upon  this  amendment. 
To  me  one  of  the  most  essential  prob- 
lems that  we  have  to  consider  today  is 
our  national  defense,  and  I  resard  this 
program  as  a  vital  part  of  that  defense. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  testimony  was 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs; frankly.  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  it.  But  I  do  know  that 
General  Lemnitzer.  the  Supreme  Alhed 
Commander.  General  Taylor,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defen.se,  Mr.  McNamara, 
appeared  before  our  committee  and  said, 
"If  you  feel  tliat  you  must  cut  any  funds, 
we  would  rather  that  you  cut  our  regu- 
lar defense  funds  than  to  cut  this  figure 
We  tliiiik  this  IS  at  rock  bottom." 

Let  me  suggest  just  this  one  further 
thouis'ht.  The  thin«  that  gives  me  the 
gravest  concern  about  tlie  test  ban  treaty 
IS  tliat  I  ft-ar  it  might  cause  tlie  Ameri- 
can people  to  drop  their  guard.  We  can- 
not afford  to  do  that  at  tliis  time  If. 
at  thi.s  particular  time,  when  we  aie  con- 
sidering the  test  ban  treaty  we  begin  to 
cut  our  df^fense,  tlien  I  fea*-  tlie  Ameri- 
can people  may  be  lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  security  and  that  we  might  drop 
our  guard  to  the  point  where  the  dcfen.se 
of  America  may  be  endangered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  well  known  that 
I  have  been  in  favor  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  but  I  have  been  foremost  m 
efforts  to  cut  tlie  program  down  to  size 
and  to  keep  it  at  the  lowest  possible  fig- 
ure commensurate  with  the  need.  I  do 
feel,  however,  that  this  cut  would  be  a 
very  serious  mistake  and  might  Jeop- 
ardize our  security 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GARY.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  how  much  was  in  ti:e  pipeline  for 
military  assistance  on  July  1  of  this 
year? 

Mr  GARY     Yes,  .sir;  I  do. 

M.-.  GROSS      What  wa.s  that  figure? 

M: .  G.\RY.  We  have  it  in  our  record. 
Our  committee  h.ius  been  thruu.i;h  all  of 
that  The  witnext  s  who  testified  before 
us  also  knew  that  fi-;urc  and  still  they 
said  that  if  they  had  to  take  a  cut.  they 


would  rather  take  it  in  their  own  appro- 
priation than  in  this  particular  ai^ro- 
prlation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  Is  nothing  classi- 
fied about  It.  The  figure  Ls  $2.4  billion 
in  the  military  susslstance  pipeline  as  of 
July  1.  this  year. 

Mr  GARY.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  if  you  are  Roing  to  supply  armies 
you  have  to  have  a  pipeline  of  equipment 
and  materials  on  the  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  how  much  does  the 
gentleman  want  them  to  .'lave  in  new 
money — with  a  $2  4  billion  canyover? 

Mr  GARY.  I  want  them  to  have  what 
they  think  is  neces.sary  to  defend  Amer- 
ica. They  testified  before  us  that  they 
felt  that  every  dollar  of  this  was  neces- 
sary. I  am  not  a  military  exi>ert  and  I 
am  n  jt  speaking  as  such. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  would  be  delitihted  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York. 

Mrs  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
of  this  $2  3  billion  In  the  pipeline,  70 
percent  is  leattime  for  ships  which  take 
4  to  5  years  to  construct  and  it  is  for 
aircraft  which  take  18  to  24  months  to 
put  uito  operation.  There  Is  involved  a 
t;reat  deal  of  complicated  electronic 
equipment  on  which  tliere  is  a  great 
leadlime. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  should  like  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  for  his  state- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  Defense  in  tes- 
timony before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee stated,  and  I  quote.  "That  the 
total  Defense  budget  in  terms  of  new 
obligational  authority  approximated 
$53  5  bilhon.  Were  we  to  be  requested 
to  cut  that  budget  $300  million  to  $400 
million" — a  figure  which  we  r.re  con- 
sidering. I  might  say  right  here — "I 
would  strongly  urge  that  the  cut  be 
taken  from  those  portions  of  the  defense 
program  other  than  the  military  assist- 
ance program.  It  would  have  first  pri- 
ority on  the  marj^in  of  dollars,  in  my 
mind." 

So.  Mr.  Chan-man.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  as  to  how  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense feels  about  this 

Mr.  GARY.  The  Secretary  of  Deferise 
told  us  the  same  thing.  That  was  the 
statement  he  made.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

AMENDMENT    TO    THB    AMKNOMKNT    OfTEBFO    BT 
MB.     KTL 

Mr  KYL  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kyl  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gro.ss:  On  page 
11.  line  16.  strike  out  •'$1.225,0OO.0O0"  and 
siibstltme  "$1,125,000  000'-. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  in- 
terest of  time  I  will  use  only  a  few  sec- 
onds. It  is  obvious  from  the  discussion 
which  we  have  had  that  there  Is  consid- 
erable agreement  that  these  funds  should 
be  cut.    At  least  we  should  call  attention 
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to  the  necessity  of  efficiency  in  this  par- 
ticular phase  of  foreign  aid  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  also  obvious  that 
there  are  Members  on  the  floor  who  will 
support  a  moderate  cut  rather  than  the 
broader  cut  suggested  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  OrossJ. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this 
amendment  to  reduce  the  amount  by  $100 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opp>osition  to  the  amendment  and  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  put  this  back  in  fo- 
cus, the  Executive  requested  $1,405,000,- 

000  for  military  aid.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  authorized  $1,225,000,000, 
which  represented  a  cut  of  $180  million. 

Now,  the  appropriation — let  me  make 
clear  that  I  refer  to  the  appropriation 
and  not  the  authorization,  the  appro- 
priation for  1963 — was  $1,325,000,000. 
So  the  appropriation  last  year  was  sub- 
stantially greater  than  that  requested 
this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  took  into 
consideration  the  Clay  report.  The  Clay 
report  recommended  that  military  as- 
sistance should  be  phased  down  over  a 
3-year  period  to  $1  billion  a  year.  We 
look  that  into  consideration  when  we 
cut  this  amount  of  $180  million  from  the 
request  We  did  not  make  a  meat  ax 
cut  where  we  are  just  picking  a  roimd 
fl^'ure  of  $100  million — out  of  the  air. 
Last  year  our  Review  Subcommittee  sent 
investigators  to  Europe  and  it  made  a 
detailed  study  of  military  aid  to  the 
NATO  countries.  Our  subcommittee 
made  a  recommendation  that  we  should 
phase  out  our  military  assistance  to  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  more  rapidly. 
They  ought  to  be  able  now  to  carry  their 
own  load.  This  is  the  reason  why  we 
made  the  cut  of  $180  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  took  into  con- 
sideration what  General  Clay  said  about 
the  Asian  countries  and  we  pointed  this 
out  in  our  reEK)rt.  We  specifically  justi- 
fied the  cut.  But  the  simi  of  $180  mil- 
lion is  a  big  cut.     It  is  big  enough  and 

1  feel  this  program  cannot  be  cut  any 
further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
the  older  Members  remember  that  here 
on  the  fioor  in  1961  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr.  Ford], 
who  is  a  ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  took  the  floor 
and  introduced  an  amendment  to  re- 
store the  $300  million  cut  to  military 
assistance.  On  the  floor  his  amend- 
ment passed.  He  gave  some  speciflc 
reasons  for  Increasing  the  militair  aid 
appropriation  then  and  those  reasons 
are  as  good  today  as  they  were  then. 
He  said  that  conditions  in  Berlin,  Lcu>s, 
South  Vietnam  were  bad  then,  as  they 
are  today.  He  said  that  we  accepted 
the  military  budgets  recommended  then 
by  our  own  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
experts,  and  our  own  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense, whether  they  were  Tom  Gates  or 
Bob  McNamara.  He  pointed  out  that  we 
had  Just  appropriated  $6  billion  more 
for  defense  for  1962  than  we  had  ap- 
propriated In  1961. 


We  followed  their  advice  when  they  asked 
lu  for  money  for  our  own  Army,  our  own 
Navy,  and  our  own  Air  Force,  and  then  we 
do  not  follow  the  same  advice  they  give  us 
for  mlUtfu-y  assistance  for  our  allies,  for  our 
own  mutual  seciirity. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  today.  This 
program  has  been  analyzed.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  made  the 
cut  after  careful  study.  We  cannot  af- 
ford any  more  of  a  cut  in  military  as- 
sistance. 

I  have  always  supported  the  military 
assistance  part  of  the  foreign  aid  and 
opposed  separation  of  the  military  part 
of  the  program  from  the  economic  part 
of  the  program. 

When  I  go  home  to  my  district  I  tell 
them  I  feel  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram is  part  and  parcel  of  our  defense 
effort.  I  point  out  that  It  finances  our 
military  efforts  all  around  the  world.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  cut  this  military 
assistance  another  dime. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man referred  to  General  Clay  and  his 
testimony  before  the  committee.  I  think 
it  might  be  of  Interest  to  know  that  Gen- 
eral Clay  sent  a  telegram  to  me,  and  I 
Imagine  to  some  others,  which  I  would 
like  to  quote : 

I  believe  that  the  foreign  aid  bill  now  be- 
fore the  House  represents  a  constructive  ap- 
proach to  our  foreign  aid  program  and  that 
It  is  deserving  of  strong  bipartisan  support. 
To  reduce  the  authorization  further  this 
year,  or  to  add  restrictive  amendments  at 
this  time,  could  hurt  our  position  abroad. 
I  believe  that  the  present  bill  goes  as  far  as 
Is  practicable  or  desirable  at  this  time  in  our 
own  interests.  I  would  respectfully  urge 
your  support. 

Lucius  D.  Clay. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  military  assist- 
ance program  was  not  In  the  foreign  aid 
bill  I  doubt  whether  you  would  even  have 
a  foreign  aid  bill.  That  Is  why  the  com- 
mittee clings  so  tenaciously  to  the  mili- 
tary assistance  part  of  It. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  administration 
has  been  trying  to  separate  military  as- 
sistance from  economic  assistance  for 
years. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Recognizing  that  cer- 
tainly the  defense  of  Western  Europe  is 
by  indirection  defense  of  the  United 
States,  let  me  ask  the  question :  Can  any- 
one give  me  figures  as  to  what  the 
naticxis  of  Western  Europe,  now  in  a 
much  better  position  to  provide  funds 
for  their  own  defense  and  their  own  se- 
curity, are  doing  in  the  way  of  increasing 
their  defense  expenditures  during  that 
time? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  I  cannot 
give  the  gentleman  figures  from  memory, 
but  in  countries  like  Italy  and  most  of 


our   NATO  Allies  they  have  increased 
their  defense  budgets. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Is  It  not  true  they  are 
relying  on  us  to  do  a  job  they  should  be 
doing  themselves? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No,  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment and  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
men from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Kyl)  there 
were — ayes  108,  noes  122. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Kyl  and 
Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
146,  noes  167. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gross  and 
Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  127, 
noes  170. 

So  the  amendment  w^as  rejected. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point,  and  that  all  debate  close 
in  45  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  was  going  to 
inquire  If  the  chairman  has  any  Idea 
how  many  amendments  are  pending. 
They  are  coming  in  here  now.  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  9  or  10.  However, 
some  of  them  are  duplications.  There 
are  four  amendments  on  Cuba.  How- 
ever, they  are  practically  the  same. 
There  are  four  amendments  on  the 
Bokaro  steel  mill  which  are  practically 
the  same.  There  are  many  duplications. 
I  would  say  that  there  are  not  more 
than  nine  pending  amendments. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  on  his  reser- 
vation? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  have  Inquired  at 
the  desk  and  It  Is  my  Information  that 
there  are  already  up  there  some  17  or 
more  amendments.  I  cannot  see  for  the 
life  of  me  why  we  ought  to  go  into  a 
night  session  tonight  when  we  can  very 
well  be  here  tomorrow.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned  we  can  come  In  at  11 
o'clock  and  consider  the  amendments 
that  are  still  pending.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Morgan]  that  he  not  press  that 
unanimous-consent  request  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  MOROAN.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man  If  he  exAininea  the  amendmenta. 
wlU  find  there  are  many  dupUcations. 
I  do  not  think  there  are  17  pending 
amendments.  I  think  If  the  dupUca- 
tlona  are  counted  there  are  only  about 
9  or  10  amendment«. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw 
my  unanlmooB-oonaent  request. 

AMXMOKXNT  OrTTKXD  BT  Ml.  riNDLCT 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Findlbt  Page 
12.  Una  a«t«r  IUm  3.  add  a  new  section  to 
na^  M  foUows: 

•'Skc  203.  The  authorization  for  an  ap- 
proprlaUon  contained  In  this  Act  shall  not  be 
effective  imtll  such  time  as — 

••(a)  the  receipts  of  the  Government  for 
the  preoadlnf  ftecai  year  have  exceeded  the 
expenditures  of  the  Government  for  euch 
year,  ae  determined  by  the  Director  <rf  the 
Bureau  of  tbe  Budget;  or 

"lb)  tiM  budget  submitted  to  the  CX>n- 
greee  by  the  Preeldent  under  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921.  reveals  that  the  esti- 
mated recelpU  of  the  Government  for  the 
fiscal  yew  for  which  such  budget  Is  submit- 
ted are  in  ezeeae  of  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures of  the  Gorernment  for  such  flscaJ  year  " 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
alize that  a  balanced  budget  seems  to  be 
out  of  tune  with  the  times.  We  do  not 
hear  much  about  a  balanced  budget  as 
the  goal  of  fiscal  policy. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  defense  or 
freedom  today.  I  happen  to  be  In  that 
circle  of  people.  I  hope  an  expanding 
circle,  who  believe  that  a  sound  dollar  is 
our  first  line  of  defense  and  that  we  can- 
not possibly  achieve  a  sound  dollar  If 
we  persist  in  constant  deficit  financing. 
What  we  are  proposing  to  authorize 
here  today  Is  not  really  all  our  own 
money.  We  have  the  assurance  a  budg- 
et will  be  presented  to  us  the  first  of  the 
year  which  wUl  be  about  $10  bUlion  in 
the  red.  What  we  are  really  consider- 
ing Is  a  proposal  to  encumber  future 
generations,  generations  that  have  no 
opportunity  to  be  heard  or  to  vote  here 
this  aftenaoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  Is  in- 
tended to  bring  a  balanced  budget  back 
Into  style,  to  reassert  It  as  a  desirable 
goal  and  to  give  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  a  strong  incentive  to  give 
It  first  priority. 

I  suspect  someone  will  say  my  amend- 
ment would  stop  foreign  aid.  Of  course 
that  Is  not  true,  as  there  are  enough 
dollars  In  the  foreign  aid  pipeline  now 
to  continue  It  for  some  2  years.  Others 
may  suggest  this  is  really  an  Insidious 
effort  to  kill  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill.  That  would  be  true  only  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  falls  to 
give  a  balanced  budget  the  first  priority 
it  deserves. 

My  amendment  would  do  nothing 
more  than  require  that  the  President 
present  us  with  a  balanced  budget  the 
first  of  the  year  if  he  wants  to  have  ac- 
cess to  the  authorisation  contained  in 
the  1963  foreign  aid  bill. 

We  aD  talk  a  lot  about  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, about  wanting  to  have  a  bal- 
anced bodget.  Here  Is  our  chance  to  do 
something  more  than  Just  give  it  lip 
service.  Here  Is  our  chance  to  vote  for 
an  amendment  which  would  indeed  pro- 


vide an  Incentive  for  the  President  to 
present  us  with  a  balanced  budget.  I 
believe  that  the  sound  dollar  is  our  first 
line  of  defense,  and  this  Is  a  good  chance 
to  find  out  how  many  join  with  me  in 
this  belief. 

Mr.    SNYDER      Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FINDLEY      I  yield  to  t!ie  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr  SNYDEIR.     Mr  Clialrman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  offering 
the    amendment.     In    my    opinion    the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  thrill 
the  hearts  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try and  I  believe  the  Rentleman  from  Il- 
linois is  to  bo  commended  for  offering  it. 
Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  this  Is  Identically  the  same  wording 
that  the  gentleman  offered  last  week  on 
the  college  aid  bill.     During  the  debate 
at  that  time  I  asked  the  question  rather 
mnoccntly  was  this  offered  on  the  duck- 
pond   bill?     I   called   it   the   duckpond 
amendment  and  got  myself  into  a  hassle. 
I   did  not   mention  anyone  when  I  re- 
ferred to  duckponds.  but  I  point  out  the 
gentleman  who  offers  it  seems  to  pick 
and  choose  his  spots.    If  he  really  wanted 
to  be  coi-LsisUnit  he  should  have  offered 
it  on  the  $20  million  bill  we  had  up  to 
build  nests  for  wild  ducks. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  I  discovered  this  idea  only 
recently  In  a  public  law  enacted  back  in 
1956.  I  believe.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
I  Intend  to  offer  this  amendment  at 
every  opportunity  from  now  on. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  Is  a  little  dangerous  to 
make  commitments.  I  found  that  out 
this  afternoon.  But  I  am  going  to  keep 
my  eye  on  him  to  see  if  he  does  offer  it 
on  every  authorization. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  word.s. 
Mr  Chairman,  this  Ls  appropriate.    It 
is  an  amendment  that  I  put  on  to  a  pub- 
he  works  project  in  my  own  community. 
It  did  have  a  very  fine  effect  and  we  did 
have   a  balanced  budget.     The  project 
then  moved  ahead.    The  amendment  did 
not  do  much  more  than  that,  but  In  a 
small  way  it  contributed  to  a  balanced 
budget.    I  do  want  to  commend  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  IllinoLs  for  first  of  all  dig- 
ging up  this  amendment  and  bringing 
it  to  light.    It  docs  bear  on  the  very  im- 
portant subject  of   a  balanced  Federal 
budget.    Tliere  have  boon  spc«^hcs  made 
todav.  yesU-rday  and  the  day  before  ap- 
pealing to  patriotism  for  our  own  coun- 
try   and    our    concern    for    the    people 
abroad.    But  let  me  assure  the  Members 
of  the  House  the  mast  serious  problem 
that  faces  us  today  is  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, our  domestic  deficit  and  our  own 
basic  economy.    We  are  not  going  along 
the  lines  to  further  a  solution  to  these 
problems  in  thLs  particular  bill  that  is 
now    before    us.      An    adoption    of    this 
amendment,  however,  would  help. 

Mr.  G.^LLAGHER  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who 
proposes  this  amendment  Is  opposed  to 
communl-sm,  I  am  .sure  This  amend- 
ment, however,  would  prevent  us  from 
combating    effectually    the    Communist 


threat  unless  and  until  we  have  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MILLS) .  The  question  Ls  on  the  amerwi- 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellei-s  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  filers  Mr.  Findley 
and  Mr.  Gallagher 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  teUers 
reported    tliat    there    were — ayes    117, 

nofS  171. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  MEADER.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  there  is  a 
disposition  to  limit  debate  shortly.  Since 
I  have  an  amendment  toward  the  end 
of  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  the  contents  of  the  amendment  a  little 
bit  in  advance  so  that  they  can  learn 
about  it  and  vote  it  up  or  down  on  the 
basis  of  knowledge  rather  than  what  one 
could  say  in  half  a  minute. 

My  amendment  would  create  a  biparti- 
san study  commission  which  would  not 
only  study  the  operation  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  but  would  study  the  impedi- 
ments to  the  investment  of  private  capi- 
tal with  the  objective  of  letting  the  eco- 
nomic development  job  be  done  by  pri- 
vate capital  and  getting  the  Government 
out  of  the  foreign  economic  development 
business  eventually. 

I  have  been  voting  for  the  foreign 
aid  program  ever  since  I  came  to  this 
House,  and  I  have  served  for  the  last  10 
years  on  a  committee  investigating  the 
foreign  aid  program.  I  have  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs on  many  occasions  in  connection 
with  recommendations  growing  out  of 
our  committee's  investigation.  Our  com- 
mittee was  commonly  known  as  the 
Hardy  committee. 

I  have  listened  to  this  debate  and  I 
know  It  reflects  the  temper  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  are  becoming  concerned 
about  this  program  going  on  and  nn  and 
on  and  being  mismanaged  and  never 
coming  to  an  end. 

There  are  about  $4  billion  a  year  of 
their  funds  involved.  Are  we  being  sad- 
dled with  this  for  the  rest  of  our  exist- 
ence or  are  we  going  to  taper  this  pro- 
gram off  and  get  it— at  least  the  eco- 
nomic development  aspects  of  It — Into 
the  private  channels  where  It  belongs? 
I  sutzgest  the  creation  of  a  study  commis- 
sion, and  the  reason  I  am  suggesting  It. 
is  that  we  have  wrestled  with  the  prob- 
lem here  In  the  House  and  we  have  not 
had  the  ability  to  solve  this  problem  and 
taper  off  this  program  as  far  as  Govern- 
ment expenditures  are  concerned. 

This  Hoover- type  Commission,  com- 
posed of  two  Members  of  the  House  of 
either  party,  two  members  from  private 
hfe  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  one  from  either  party,  and  siml- 
lairly  two  Members  of  the  Senate  of  either 
party,  and  two  individuals  appointed  by 
the  Vice  President  from  private  life  of 
either  party,  and  four  appointed  by  the 
President.  This  would  be  a  12-member 
Commission  on  the  order  of  the  Hoover 
Commission.    With  an  adequate  staff.  It 
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seems  to  me,  this  body  could  penetrate 
beneath  the  surface  of  some  of  these  dif- 
ficult problems  and  come  up  with  some 
intelligent  reconunendatlons  for  admin- 
istrative reform  and  legislation  to  bring 
order  out  of  the  chaos  we  have  had  In 
this  program  and  make  some  orderly 
plans  for  Its  termination. 

If  this  Is  not  done,  I  predict  that  the 
temper  of  the  American  people  as  has 
been  reflected  in  the  votes  on  the  amend- 
ments here  today  will  finally  abruptly 
termmate  this  program  and  It  may  do 
a  great  deal  of  harm. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  amendment 
when  it  comes  up. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PAST  m 

Chapter  1— General  proviaiont 

Sec.  301.  Section  001  (b)  of  the  Foreign 
Aselstance  Act  of  1961,  aa  amended,  which 
relates  to  encouragement  of  private  enter- 
prise.  Is   amended   as  follows : 

(a)  Strike  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph  (3). 

(b)  Strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon. 

(c)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  utilize,  wherever  practicable,  the 
service*  of  United  States  private  enterprise 
(including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  in  technical  fields 
such  as  engineering) ;  and 

"(fl)  take  appropriate  steps  to  discourage 
nationalization,  expropriation,  confiscation, 
seizure  of  ownership  or  control,  of  private 
Investment  and  discriminatory  or  other  ac- 
tions having  the  effect  thereof,  undertaken 
by  countries  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act,  which  divert  available  resources  essen- 
tial to  create  new  wealth,  employment,  and 
productivity  In  those  countries  and  other- 
wise Impair  the  climate  for  new  private 
Investment  essential  to  the  stable  economic 
growth  and  development  of  those  countries." 

Sec.  302.  Section  611(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  completion  of  plans  and  cost  esti- 
mates, Is  amended  by  striking  out  "circular 
A -47  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget"  and  sub- 
stituting "the  Memorandum  of  the  President 
dated  May  15.  1962". 

AMENDMXNT    OFmED    BT    MB.    SCHWCNGKL 

Mr    SCHWENGEL.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 

ofTer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Schwzncel: 
Pace  13.  Immediately  after  line  7  insert  the 
following: 

"Section  303,  section  611,  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  completion  of  plans  and  cost  esti- 
mates, is  amended  by  adding  to  the  end 
thereof  the  following  subsection: 

■■(ei  Tlie  President  shaU  establish  such 
procedures  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
a.ssure  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
all  contracts  for  construction  outside  the 
United  States  made  In  connection  with  any 
agreement  or  grant  subject  to  subsection 
<a)  of  this  section  shall  be  made  In  accord- 
ance with  the  same  sUndards  applicable  to 
contr.icts  made  by  the  Federal  Oovernment 
f'  r  similar  construction  within  the  United 
State?.'  " 

And     renumber     the     following     sections 

accordingly. 

Mr    MORGAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  pentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.    Yes.  I  will  be  glad 

to  yield. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  have  examined  the 
gentleman's    amendment    I    want    to 
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know  if  this  is  any  change  in  the  basic 
policy  that  Is  now  In  the  bill.    Does  this 
make  the  borrowing  country  take  basic 
responsibility  for  contracting? 
Mr,  SCHWENGEL.    It  does. 
Mr.     MORGAN.    Does     the     United 
States  review  the  bids  and  contracts  to 
ascertain  that  they  are  fair  and  prudent 
and  does  it  also   require  that  all  bid 
q>eclflcatlons  are  in  standards,  to  which 
Uj3.  business  could  respond? 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.     Yes. 
Mr.  MORGAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  this  amendment 
seeks  to  do  is  to  require  that  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  act  apply  so  far  as  is 
practical  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
standards  that  are  applied  in  the  con- 
struction of  public  works  and  other  proj- 
ects in  the  United  States  where  Federal 
funds  are  appropriated  and  spent. 

TTiis  change  will  Improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act.  It  will  tend  to  Im- 
prove the  confidence  of  American  cit- 
izens in  the  foreign  aid  program  and 
will  cause  in  the  long  nm  to  win  respect 
from  the  foreign  nations  with  whom  we 
share  a  common  interest. 

It  Is  in  the  public  interest.    It  also 

serves  to  enhance  the  goals  we  want  to 

achieve  for  freedom  on  the  foreign  front. 

I  hope  the  amendment  passes  and  I 

jrield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwencel]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Page  13.  line  8: 

"Sec.  303.  Section  620(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  prohibitions  against  furnishing  as- 
sistance to  Cuba,  is  amended  as  follows: 
"(a)  Insert  '(l)'  Immediately  after  '(a)'. 
"(b)  Insert  Immediately  after  the  first  sen- 
tence tbereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
'No  funds  provided  under  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  make  any  voluntary  contribution  to 
any  international  organization  or  program 
for  financing  projects  of  economic  or  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  present  Oovernment 
of  Cuba.'. 

"(c)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"  '(3)  Except  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
by  the  President  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  no  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  Act  to  any  government  of  Cuba,  nor 
shall  Cuba  be  entitled  to  receive  any  quota 
authorizing  the  Lmpwrtation  of  Cuban  sugar 
into  the  United  States  or  to  receive  any 
other  benefit  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  untU  the  President  determines  that 
such  government  has  taken  appropriate  steps 
according  to  international  law  standards  to 
return  to  United  States  citizens,  and  to  en- 
titles  not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens,  or  to  pro- 
vide equitable  compensation  to  such  citizens 
and  entities  for  property  taken  from  such 
cltisens  and  entitles  on  or  after  January  1, 
1969,  by  the  Government  of  Cuba.' " 

AICZNDICXMT    OTTWBXD    BT    liCB.    rASCXLX. 

Mr.  PASCELL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fascej.:  Page 
IS.  line  IB,  strike  out  "graph : "  and  insert  in 
Ueu  tliereof  "graphs:". 


Page  14,  line  10,  strike  out  the  quototion 
marks  and  inunediately  after  line  10  insert 
the  foUowing: 

"  (3)  No  funds  authcM^zed  to  be  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  (except  under  section 
214)  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to 
any  country  which  has  failed  to  take  appro- 
priate Hrt^pe,  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1963 — 

"(A)  to  prevent  ships  under  its  registry 
from  transporting  to  Cuba  (other  than  to 
United  States  installations  in   Cuba)  — 

"(1)   any  items  of  economic  assistance, 

"(11)  any  items  which  are,  for  the  purposes 
of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  arms,  am- 
munition and  implements  of  war,  atomic  en- 
ergy materials,  petroletim.  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  or  items  of  pri- 
mary strategic  significance  used  In  the  pro- 
duction of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war,  or 

"(ill)  any  equipment,  materials,  or  com- 
modities from  the  pcnts  of  Communist  coun- 
tries, as  defined  in  section  620(f)  of  this  Act, 
so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro 
regime;  and 

"(B)  to  prevent  ships  under  its  registry 
from  transporting  any  equipment,  materials, 
or  commodities  from  Cuba  (other  than  from 
United  States  installations  in  Cuba)  so  long 
as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the  Castro  regime." 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  is  practically  self-explana- 
tory but  I  think  a  few  remarks  probably 
are  in  order.  This  is  what  this  amend- 
ment does: 

1.    CI^SES  PRESENT  CAP  UT  BTATUTOKT  COVEKAGX 

Sections  107  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  fiscal 
year  1963  Foreign  Assistance  Appropria- 
tions Act  proscribe  (a)  any  assistance  to 
countries  which  permit  ships  of  their 
registry  to  carry  Battle  Act  commodi- 
ties to  Cuba,  and  (b)  economic  assist- 
ance to  countries  which  permit  ships  of 
their  registry  to  carry  Items  of  economic 
assistance  to  Cuba.  Therefore  coun- 
tries receiving  only  military  assistance 
which  permit  their  ships  to  carry  items 
of  economic  assistance  are  not  reached 
by  the  present  legislation. 

The  language  of  thj  proposed  amend- 
ment would  ellmmate  this  gap  and  pro- 
scribe assistance  to  any  country,  ships 
of  whose  registry  carry  either  Battle 
Act  commodities  or  items  of  economic 
assistance  to  Cuba.  Our  experience 
since  January  1,  1963,  Indicates  that  the 
following  MAP  recipient  coimtries,  would 
be  affected  by  this  tightened  legislation 
if  they  have  not  taken  or  do  not  take  the 
appropriate  steps  contemplated  by  the 
amendment:  Great  Britain.  Lebanon, 
Italy,  Norway,  Denmark,  West  Germany, 
and  Yugoslavia.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Danish  or  West  German  ships  will  again 
be  involved  in  the  Cuba  trade.  West 
Germany  has  taken  legal  action. 

8.    COVXS8    ALL    BLOC    CABGO    TO    CTTBA    ON    rBZX 
WOKLD     SHIPS 

In  fact,  this  statutory  language  pro- 
scribes assistance  to  any  country,  ships 
of  whose  registry  carry  cargo  of  any  type 
from  bloc  ports  to  Cuba.  This  is  true 
because  it  Is  presumed  that  some  or  all  of 
such  cargo  has  been  provided  on  suf- 
ficiently concessional  terms  to  constitute 
items  of  economic  assistance,  "nierefore 
phrase  (c)  Is  gratuitous  since  this  cov- 
erage is  already  eflTected  by  the  admlnia- 
tration's  presumption  but  may  be  ap- 
propriate politically. 
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I  or: 
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»4TS 

The  sUtutory  Un«u»«e  presently  In 
effect  speaks  of  countries  which  "pennlt" 
ships  under  their  registry  to  engage  in 
carriage  covered  by  the  statute.  The  new 
language  requires  countries  to  take  ap- 
propriate steps  within  80  days  to  prevent 
such  carriage.  This  follows  the  hard  ap- 
proach of  the  Hlckenlooper  amendment 
(section  820(d)  >.  by  requiring  aiBnna- 
tive  action  by  the  appropriate  govern- 
ments and  It  allows  only  80  days  for  Mich 
action,  unlike  section  820^d>  which  per- 
mits up  to  6  months. 


4.    ncpoaas  paraoLSux  dkliykbt  bttkoen  on 
BLOC  Bmxmtia  capability 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  free 
world  country  has  furnished  "Battle 
Act"  commodities  or  "Items  of  economic 
assistance"  to  Cuba.  However,  crude  oil 
from  bloc  sources  is  probably  an  "item  of 
economic  assistance"  since  bloc  countries 
are  extending  noncommercial  credit 
terms  to  Cuba.  Our  experience  since 
January  1,  1M3.  Indicates  that  some  free 
world  tankers  are  carrying  bloc  crude  oil 
to  Cuba.  Because  of  the  policy  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Battle  Act,  crude  oil  has  not 
been  placed  on  the  Battle  Act  list  of  em- 
bargoed commodities.  Therefore,  pur- 
suant to  section  107(a).  military  assist- 
ance is  not  prohibited  where  MAP  recip- 
ient countries  permit  ships  of  their  reg- 
istry to  carry  bloc  crude  oil  to  CubA 

The  new  statutory  language  would 
proscribe  all  assistance  to  countries 
which  do  not  take  appropriate  steps  to 
prevent  tankers  under  their  registry 
from  carrying  bloc  crude  oil.  Thus,  this 
amendment  would  impose  the  burden  of 
crude  oil  delivery  on  Soviet  bloc  trans- 
port capability.  At  the  same  time  the 
purposes  of  the  Battle  Act — to  control, 
through  international  cooperation,  ex- 
ports of  items  of  strategic  significance  to 
nations  threatening  the  security  of  the 
United  States— will  be  maintained. 

S.    MAKX8    rOUCT    AND    LIMITATION     ON 
ASSIVTAXCS     PKKMANKNT 

Since  the  ivopoeed  statutory  language 
would  be  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1981.  It  would  be  a 
permanent  legislative  directive  rather 
than  a  limitation  contained  In  an  annual 
appropriationa  bill. 

We  have  taken  several  positive  steps  in 
the  direction  of  isolating  Cuba  from  the 
economic  life  of  the  free  world.  This  in- 
cluded a  total  ban  an  transportation  of 
UJS. -financed  goods  by  ships  that  have 
been  to  Cuba:  an  embargo  on  United 
States  trade  with  Cuba,  which  was  writ- 
ten into  law  by  an  amendment  which  I 
offered.  In  addition.  Congress  adopted 
as  a  rider  in  the  1963  Foreign  Assistance 
Appropriation  Act.  in  which  we  had  a 
provision  prohibiting  the  furnishing  of 
military  assistance  to  MAP  recipient 
countries  whose  ships  carried  Battle  Act 
commodities  to  Cuba  and  prohibiting 
economic  assistanoe  to  countries  that 
permitted  their  ships  to  carry  Items  of 
economic  assiitsnre. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  close  the 
gap  that  is  now  In  the  existing  law.  The 
limltatkm  now  in  the  law.  does  not  pro- 
scribe economic  assistance.  It  only  af- 
fects those  countries  getting  military 
assistance,  and  therefore,  one  of   the 


major  purposes  of  the  amendment  is  U) 
make  It  clear  that  we  are  Ulking  about 
economic  assistance  as  well. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ask  the  gentleman, 
how  much  leeway  is  left  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  put  those 
provisions  Into  effect? 

Mr.  FASCELX..  We  have  a  60-day  pro- 
vision asking  for  afBrmatlve  steps  to  be 
taken  by  our  allies  in  meeting  the  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment.  Then,  of 
course,  there  Ls  the  general  provision  un- 
der the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  with  re- 
gard to  waiver  of  provisions  by  the  Presi- 
dent. But  there  Is  no  waiver  in  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  but  Uiis  amend- 
ment amends  existing  law  which  does 
give  leeway  to  the  Executive.  The 
Battle  Act  provides,  for  Instance,  If  the 
President  deems  It  In  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  do  thus  and  so.  he  can 
apply  the  Battle  Act  or  nullify  It 

Mr.  FASCELX.  This  amendment  does 
not  change  that  act  in   any  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  thing  I  want  to  know 
is  how  much  leeway  do  you  give  the 
President — any  President — to  put  into 
effect  these  provisions? 

Mr.  FASCELX,.  We  give  him  no  lee- 
way except  that  which  now  exists  in  law. 
But  as  far  as  the  amendment  is  con- 
cerned, the  amendment  is  clear  In  Its 
legislative  intent.  All  the  amendment 
seeks  to  do  is  to  go  one  step  further  and 
close  the  gap  on  shipping  to  Cuba  which 
now  exists  in  order  to  assist  the  Presi- 
dent In  carrying  out  this  intent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  has  it  not  been  the  legis- 
lative Intent  and  the  Intent  of  Congress, 
let  me  put  It  that  way.  that  restrictive 
provisions  be  put  upon  Cuba  and  that  it 
be  Isolated  and  yet  It  has  not  been? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  can  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I 
Just  want  to  msJce  It  clear  that  by  this 
legislative  language  there  Is  no  question 
of  what  the  intent  of  Congress  is.  That 
Is  the  purpose  of  this  amendment.  That 
is  aU  it  seeks  to  do. 

SUBarlTUll  AMENDMENT  OrTERED  BT  MB  BAT- 
TIN  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OfTEREO  BT  MR. 
rASCXLL 

Mr.  BATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Battin  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr  Pascell:  On  page  13.  strike  out  line  11 
through  17  Inclusive  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following 

"(a)  Amend  paragraph  (a)il)  thereof  to 
read  as  follows 

'■■(1)  Ne  aaals lance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  to  the  Government  of  Cuba  and 
no  assistance  under  said  Act  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  any  country  which  sells,  furnishes. 
or  pennltB  any  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry,  or  foreign  aircraft,  to  use  Its  air- 
ports or  to  overfly  Its  country  to  carry  to 
Cuba  or  to  export  from  Cuba,  so  long  as  It  Is 
governed  by  Castro  or  any  other  Commu- 
nist regime,  any  military  personnel,  arms, 
ammunition.  Implements  of  war.  atomic  en- 


ergy materials,  petroleum,  or  any  articles, 
(ntiterlals.  or  supplies,  trarxsfKjrtaUon  materi- 
als of  strategic  value,  and  items  of  primary 
strategic  significance  used  in  the  production 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war.  contained  on  the  list  maintained  by  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  title  1.  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1J51.  as  amended 

•  (2)  No  economic  assistance  sliall  be 
furnished  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended  to  any  country 
which  sells,  furnishes,  or  permits  any  ships 
or  aircraft  under  its  registry,  or  foreign  air- 
craft, to  use  lU  alrporU  or  to  overfly  Us 
cmintry  tu  carry  passengers  or  Import  from 
uT  export  tu  Cuba  any  Items  so  long  as  It  Is 
k;i>verned  by  the  Castro  regime,  or  any  other 
Communist  regime,  unless  the  President  de- 
termines that  the  furnishing  of  such  assist- 
ance Is  imjxjrtant  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  reports  such  determina- 
tion to  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mlttee«  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Reports  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
within  seven  days  of  submission  to  the  com- 
mittees and  shall  contain  a  statement  by  the 
President  of  the  reasons  for  such  determina- 
tion The  restrictions  contained  In  this 
paragraph  may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to 
any  authority  contained  In  this  Act  or  any 
other  provision  of  law 

'■'(3)  As  an  additional  means  of  Imple- 
menting and  carrying  Into  effect  the  policy 
of  piu-agraphs  (anil  and  iai(2),  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  establish  and  maln- 
UUn  a  total  embargo  upon  the  Island  of 
Cuba 

■  (4)  No  funds  provided  under  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  make  any  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  any  international  organization 
or  program  for  financing  projects  of  eco- 
nomic or  technical  assistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba."  " 

On  page  13,  line  20,  strike  the  "'(2l  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  (5)'", 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  should  not  be  too  contro- 
versial because  I  have  a  letter  In  my 
hand  from  Frederick  G.  Dutton,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State.  Some  time  ago 
a  group  of  our  colleagues  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  President  asking  him  about  free 
world  shipping  that  was  presently  going 
Into  Cuba.  I  have  the  letter,  which  is 
dated  August  16.  and  It  states  in  part: 

After  consideration  at  the  White  House, 
the  letter  signed  by  you  and  your  colleagues 
concerning  fre«  world  trade  and  shipping 
with  Cuba  has  been  sent  to  this  department 
for  reply.  As  you  are  aware  from  his  many 
statements  on  the  subject,  your  views  are 
In  accord  with  those  of  the  President  on  the 
goal  of  isolating  Cuba  from  the  economic 
life  of  the  free  world. 

This  Is  one  of  the  few  times  the  Presi- 
dent and  I  have  found  ourselves  in 
agreement. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Cormecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  As  a  matter  of  clar- 
ification. I  would  like  to  ask  whether  or 
not  the  sentence  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  your  substitute  is  not  already  con- 
tained almost  In  the  same  words  in  the 
bill  pending  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
refer  to  page  13. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  It  is.  and  the  language  was 
submitted  In  the  committee  and  accepted 
by  the  committee,  by  our  colleague  and 
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a  very  Interested  citizen,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [  Mr.  PascellI  .  The  reason 
for  striking  out  the  language  In  my 
amendment  was  to  have  continuity  of 
the  numbering  of  the  sections  and  for 
no  other  reason. 

I  will  say  further,  Mr.  Pasckll's 
amendment  does  not  go  as  far  as  this 
one.  particularly  the  language  dealing 
with  aircraft.  We  find  that  the  Cabana 
Airlines,  along  with  others,  are  using 
flights  as  a  means  of  moving  agents  In 
and  out  of  this  hemisphere.  This  is  the 
means  that  the  Communists  are  using 
to  move  people  from  Cuba  to  other  coun- 
tries and  then  into  Central  and  South 
America. 

There  has  been  complete  hannony  on 
the  floor  today  when  Cuba  has  been  dis- 
cussed. E^ve^ybody  wants  to  do  some- 
thing. Now  we  have  that  opportunity. 
The  language  of  the  amendment  is  about 
tlie  same  the  House  adopted  last  year  In 
the  appropriations  act.  I  am  sure  the 
impression  was  left  with  the  Members — 
it  was  with  me — that  this  would  do  the 
job.  Tlie  reason  I  wrote  the  letter  to 
the  President  and  as  stated  in  the  reply 
It  did  not  do  the  job.  About  50  percent 
of  the  ships  going  into  Cuba  today  are 
free-world  ships,  the  primary  ones  being 
the  British  fleet,  the  Greek,  Italians  and 
the  Norwegians.  It  was  stated  in  the 
letter  I  have  referred  to  that  it  was 
not  a  violation  of  the  language  of  the 
appropriation  act,  for  these  ships  were 
going  to  Cuba  empty  and  carrying  Cu- 
ban e.xports  away  from  the  island.  This, 
again,  is  the  reason  for  the  amendment 
so  we  can  stop  the  flow  In  and  out  of 
Cuba.  You  cannot  have  an  economic 
blockade  when  in  fact  the  people  who 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  our  aid  program 
are  allowed  to  trade  with  the  Cubans. 

The  amendment  gives  the  President 
the  opportunity,  if  he  feels  it  is  In  the 
best  interest  of  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  to  go  ahead  and  allow  ships  to 
trade  with  Cuba.    He  can  so  state. 

I  do  urge  your  suppcwt  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we 
stopped  free-world  shipping  to  Cuba. 

Should  the  amendment  fall  It  would 
mean  a  reversal  of  the  basic  position  of 
this  House  a  year  ago. 

AMENDMENT  OmXXD  BT  MB.  ROCXSS  OF  rLOKIOA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  PascellI. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Florida  to  the  amendment  offered  by  ISr. 
Fascell:  Immediately  after  "ahlps"  each 
place  it  appears  insert  "or  aircraft". 

Amend  subparagraph  (111)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(ill)  Any  other  equipment,  materials,  co- 
commodltles." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  some  number  of  months  now 
I  have  imposed  upon  the  patience  of  the 
membership  of  the  House  In  order  to 
discuss  Cuba  and  the  problems  that  we 
face.  I  have  been  very  grateful  to  the 
membership  for  your  bearing  with  me 
and  those  of  us  in  Florida  who  are  prob- 
ably more  concerned  because  Cuba  Is 
closest  to  us — not  that  all  Americans  are 
not  concerned  about  this  problem. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  offered  this 
amendment  In  hope  that  if  adopted,  it 
will  provide  the  Incentive  for  foreign 
nations  to  cease  trading  with  Communist 
Cuba. 

It  Is  evident  from  the  figures  obtained 
from  naval  intelUgence  and  the  Mari- 
time Administration  that  free  world  ship- 
ping to  Cuba  has  been  increasing 
steadily  over  that  of  Russian  shipping 
since  April  of  this  year,  and  that  the 
trend  In  this  increase  became  clear  much 
earlier  In  the  year.  In  view  of  these 
continual  reports,  I  feel  that  all  foreign 
aid  to  any  country  doing  trade  or  fur- 
nishing assistance  to  Communist  Cuba 
should  be  ended. 

Some  facts  and  figures  should  bear  out 
this  proposal.  Since  the  beginning  of 
this  year  numerous  free  world  nations 
have  allowed  their  flag  ships  to  carry 
Russian  and  Soviet  bloc  goods  to  Cuba. 
The  leaders  in  this  shipping  to  Cuba  have 
been  as  follows:  Britain  80  trips,  Greece 
63  trips,  Lebanon  31  trips,  Norway  10 
trips,  and  Italy  10  trips;  to  name  just 
a  few  of  the  free  world  shippers  to  Com- 
mimist  Cuba.  I  find  it  hard  to  under- 
stand why  these  five  countries  mentioned 
specifically  received  in  fiscal  year  1962 
some  $222,400,000  in  outright  grants 
through  our  foreign  aid  progi'am,  and 
yet  thwarted  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  by  continuing  to  ship  to 
Cuba  and  prolonging  Red  domination  of 
that  Island.  Is  this  what  the  United 
States  should  expect  from  its  allies? 

The  United  States  has  long  been  a 
world  leader  in  subsidizing  the  nations 
of  the  world  with  her  benevolent  help- 
ing hand.  The  motto  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  been,  "We  ask  not  what  can 
you  do  for  us,  but  rather  what  can  we 
do  for  you?"  We  often  seem  to  hand  out 
millions  of  dollars  in  yearly  grants  to 
countries  with  military  and  economic 
needs,  and  yet  have  little  response  to  our 
needs  from  these  same  nations.  The  up- 
shot of  this  approach  is  shown  in  the 
way  the  free  world  nations  have  con- 
tinued to  trade  with  Communist  Cuba. 
These  countries  are  supposed  to  be  our 
allies — why  do  they  continue  to  act 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere?  Why  do  they 
continue  to  keep  Cuba  supplied  with 
goods  that  keep  communism  alive?  Why 
do  they  who  say  they  abhor  Communist 
domination  foster  its  growth  by  contin- 
uing shipping  to  Cuba?  If  we  continue 
to  give  and  give  to  nations  who  have  not 
the  same  goals  of  freedom  and  willing- 
ness to  act  against  communism  in  this 
hemisphere,  then  we  are  subsidizing 
those  who  In  effect  are  aiding  Castro  and 
communism,  which  is  clearly  against  our 
own  foreign  policy  and  best  interests. 

I  feel  that  this  amendment  will  effec- 
tively cause  a  ban  on  trade  with  Cuba 
by  free  world  nations,  and  hopefully  will 
give  Impetus  to  the  economic  collapse  of 
that  Red  island,  which  in  the  long  run 
wUl  end  Communist  tyranny  and  restore 
freedom  and  democracy  to  that  country. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

I  have  gone  over  both  of  these  amend- 
ments now,  and  I  certainly  feel  that  the 
amendment  offered  by   the  gentleman 


from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  as  amended 
by  my  amendment  will  do  this.  It  says 
we  do  not  want  any  aid  to  any  country 
which  will  allow  its  ships  or  its  airplanes 
to  go  into  or  from  Cuba  taking  any 
equipment,  any  materials,  or  any  goods. 

There  is  no  p)oint  in  our  giving  aid  to 
countries  which  are  helping  to  build 
communism  in  this  hemisphere. 

Let  me  just  give  you  quickly  2  or  3 
facts  that  I  think  we  ought  to  consider 
in  adopting  this  amendment:  January, 
overall  world  shipping  this  year  down  to 
12  ships.  Russian  ships  were  35.  Look 
what  has  happened.  In  February  allied 
shipping  started  at  19,  went  up  to  28  in 
March,  37  in  April,  44  in  May,  and  43 
in  June,  and  it  is  continuing.  If  we  will 
adopt  my  amendment,  reject  the  sub- 
stitute and  adopt  the  Fascell  amend- 
ment, we  will  stop  this,  and  this  is  what 
we  ought  to  do.  I  hope  this  House  will 
join  in  telling  these  nations,  "We  are  not 
going  to  give  you  aid  to  help  build  com- 
munism in  Cuba." 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, has  he  had  the  benefit  of  re- 
viewing the  language  of  the  substitute 
amendment? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Yes;  I 
have. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Am  I  correct  in  stat- 
ing that  under  the  language  of  the  sub- 
stitute there  is  no  60-day  waiting  period 
to  get  any  action  from  any  allies  who 
might  be  involved? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  This  is  not  what 
causes  me  concern.  This  amendment 
provides  60  days  to  tell  our  own  allies 
that  we  want  th«n  to  stop  shipping  to 
Cuba  and  do  it  quickly.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  unreasonable. 

Mr.  FASCEUj.  Has  the  gentleman 
exEunined  the  language  that  deals  with 
the  proscription  on  economic  assistance? 
Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  whether  or 
not  the  economic  assistance  program 
does  or  does  not  apply  to  ships  in  the 
language  of  the  substitute? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  It  appears 
to  me  that  hi  the  language  of  the  sub- 
stitute it  applies  to  airports,  therefore  it 
avoids  in  peu-agraph  2  the  question  of 
shipping. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  The  gentleman  did  not 
look  at  it  very  closely. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Yes,  I  have 
read  it  closely,  especially  paragraph  2. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  ship 
dock  at  an  airport.  This  becomes  a  dif- 
ficult thing.  I  do  not  see  anything 
further  In  the  gentleman's  amendment 
that  prohibits  any  further  action  of  waiv- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  act.  talking 
about  using  a  battleax,  contained  In 
the  substitute,  and  perhaps  we  ought  to 
go  one  step  further. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  the  point  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  brought  up.  TTie 
Fascell  amendment  says  this  Is  to  be  the 
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law.     In    the    gentlemans    amendment 
there  I*  this  waiver. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Section  614  would  al- 
low the  waiver. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  disagree 
with  the  gentleman  on  his  interpretation 
as  between  the  two  amendments.  Fur- 
ther I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in 
paragraph  2.  if  you  will  read  it.  you  wUl 
find  these  words: 

No  economic  oalatance  shall  be  furnished 
to  any  country  which  sella,  furnlshea.  or  per- 
mit any  ship*  or  aircraft  under  Ita  registry 
or  foreign  aircraft  to  us«  Ita  airport*  or  to 
overfly  Its  country  to  carry  pasocngers  oi 
import  or  export  to  Cuba. 

The  gentleman  has  left  out  "port." 
The  gentleman  has  put  In  airports,  but 
ships  do  not  use  airports.  So  the  amend- 
ment Is  defective. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  says  ships  under  the  responsibil- 
ity of  that  country. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  That  is.  to 
use  its  airports  or  overfly  the  country. 
Of  course,  ships  do  not  do  that,  so  the 
substitute  is  defective.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman means  weU.  I  know,  but  I  would 
hope  you  would  vote  for  my  amendment 
and  against  the  substitute  and  then  for 
the  Fascell  amendment. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  warmly  commend  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  RocehsI 
for  this  amendment  and  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Fasckll]  for  the  amendment  which 
he  has  sought  to  be  amended  and  I 
heartily  associate  myself  with  both  gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  hope- 
fully to  clarify  perhaps  the  procedural 
aspect  of  the  situation  and  also  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  statements  already 
made  with  regard  to  the  respective 
amendments,  and  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  Battin  substitute. 
as  a  stronger  measure  as  compared  to 
both  the  Pascell  amendment  and  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers.]  For 
these  following  reasons:  This  amend- 
ment was  drafted  in  keeping  with  the 
language  contained  in  and  passed  by  this 
Committee,  so  far  as  I  know,  unani- 
mously last  session,  as  written  into  the 
appropriations  bill  and  it  was  drafted 
on  the  basis  of  section  107  (a)  and  (b) 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  in  actions 
relating  to  appropriations — but  with 
needed  strengthening  amendments. 
That  is  the  history  of  the  draftsmanship 
of  the  legislation. 

The  amendment  is  stronger.  It  covers 
all  aircraft,  not  only  those  registered 
with  the  air  recipient  country.  It  covers 
trade  from  as  well  as  to  Cuba  by  any 
such  nations. 

Now  it  has  been  said.  60  days  should 
be  given  to  the  administration  to  let 
these  other  coimtries  conform.     Under 


last  year's  bill,  they  have  had  a  year  to 
conform.      What    we    are    complaining 
about,   and   why  we  have  drafted   this 
amendment  in  the  form  we  have,  and  the 
Fascell     amendment     and     the     Rogers 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  not 
accomplish  that,  is  to  require  the  admin- 
istration to  acknowledge  and  carry  out 
what  the  Congress  intended  before,  but 
perhaps    defectively    stated,    Kivmg    the 
President  an  out  whereby  the  President 
of  the  United  States  could  use  his  dis- 
cretion— which    he    has   done — and    not 
enforce  what  I  believe  to  be  the  clear 
intent   stated    by    the    Congress    of    the 
United   States — no   aid   to   any    country 
that  trades  with  Cuba.    You  do  not  need 
60  days  more     It  has  been  in  excess  of 
a  year  since  Congress  spoke  for  an  aid 
ban  to  trade-with-Cuba  nations  in  1962. 
What  does  the  Fascell  amendment  and 
the  Rogers  amendment  to  it  do  in  com- 
parison   to    the   substitute^      Well,    the 
door  is  wide  open  for  the  President  to  do 
nothing ;  w  hat  he  has  done  all  last  year, 
and  that  is  little  or  nothing.     That  is 
what    the    complaint    is.      The    Battin 
amendment  strengthens  the  present  law. 
But  the  substitute  provides  that  the 
President  shall  conform  to  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  and  shall  not  be  able  to 
waive  that  announced  intent  pur.suant  to 
section    614.      Section    614    permits    the 
President    to    waive,    despite    what    the 
Congress  said  in  the  appropriation  bill, 
to  waive  that  intent  and  purpose.  a.s  he 
sees  fit  to  do. 

The  amendment  proposed,  the  substi- 
tute by  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
iMr.  Battin  1  has  the  objective  of  pre- 
venting section  614  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  President  to.  in  effect,  repeal  what 
the  Congre.ss  says  the  President  should 
do  in  the  first  instance — that  is.  cut  off 
aid  to  any  country  that  trades  with 
Cuba. 

Let  me  say  further,  the  question  was 
asked  witli  regard  to  paragraphs  3  and 
4  of  the  amendment,  that  no  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  act  shall  be  used  to 
make  any  voluntary  contributions  to  any 
international  organization  or  program 
for  financing  projects  of  economic  or 
technical  a.ssLstance  to  the  Government 
of  Cuba. 

Now  this  corrects  a  very  significant 
technical  error  made,  in  my  opinion,  by 
the  committee  If  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  be  kind  enough  to  look 
at  the  committee  report  at  page  71.  sec- 
tion 620.  the  chairman  I  am  sure  will  see 
in  drafting  the  amendment  adopted  in 
committee  to  the  basic  1961  act  that  the 
"No  funds  provided  under  this  act"  re- 
lating to  the  United  Nations,  in  effect, 
going  to  Cuba  that  the  following  sen- 
tence says  as  follows  and  I  quote: 

As  an  additional  means  of  Implpmpntliig 
and  carrying  Into  effect  the  pcjUry  of  the  pre- 
coding  sentence,  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  U^U^.\  embargo 
upon  all  trade  between  the  tJnlted  States 
and  Cuba 

What  does  that  have  to  do  with  the 
Unitf'd  Nations  and  international  orga- 
nizations? What  has  happened  is  that 
if  this  substitute  does  not  pa.ss.  from 
the  manner  in  which  this  legislation  is 
drafted,  you  are  going  to  take  the  heart 
right  out  of  the  P!l■'^ident  .s  power  to  im- 


pose an  embargo  by  relating  it  back  to 
the  United  Nations  instead  of  the  trade 
aspects  in  the  first  sentence.  This  is 
cured  by  the  Battin  but  not  the  Fascell 
amendment  So  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen is  that  unless  this  substitute  is 
adopted,  the  veiy  heart  of  the  embargo 
is  going  to  be  cut  right  out  from  under 
the  President  and  his  power  to  exerci.se 
it.  In  addition  to  that,  the  .substitute 
does  not  only  provide  for  a  ban  so  long 
as  the  "Castro  regime"  is  in  power  in 
Cuba—and  this  is  important,  because  we 
do  not  know  how  long  Castro  will  be 
there,  but  we  know  the  Communists  will 
probably  be  there  a  long  time  unless 
.something  is  done  about  it— the  Battin 
amendment  provides  not  only  for 
•  Castro"  but  for  "any  Communist  re- 
gime m  Cuba,  ■  that  the  President  shall 
have  this  power  to  cut  off  aid  to  coun- 
tries doing  busine.ss  with  Cuba. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN      Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 

sorry.     I  have  earlier  pointed  out  that  on 

any   further   requests   for  extensions   of 

time  we  would  object,  and  I  now  object. 

Mr   STINSON.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 

in  .support  of  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.   Chairman,   we   must   take   steps 

to   effect  the   most   stringent  measures 

against  Castro's  Cuba.     The  substitute 

would    accomplish    this    purpose    much 

more  completely. 

The  Communist  stranglehold  on  Cuba 
continues  unabated.  This  substitute 
amc^ndment  will  provide  a  nonmilitary 
restriction  on  trade  with  Cuba.  It  will 
aLso  be  effective  in  preventing  th^^  trans- 
portation of  personnel  into  and  out  of 
Cuba. 

Cuba's  economic  life  is  vitally  de- 
pendent on  certain  major  exports,  and  a 
vfst  number  of  imports.  The  current 
difficulties  in  the  realization  of  Its  ambi- 
tious industrialization  program  show 
that  the  country  is  extremely  vulnerable 
to  any  interruption  of  the  flow  of  foreign 
trade  Whenever  it  has  been  possible  to 
collect  facts  on  Cuban  trade,  it  has  be- 
come abundantly  clear  that  the  Com- 
munist world  is  unable  to  supply  all  the 
basic  essentials  so  desperately  needed  by 
Cuba. 

In  pre-Castro  days,  the  United  States 
functioned  as  major  supplier  and  pur- 
chaser of  Cuban  needs  and  exports  Now 
that  the  U.S.  embargo  on  Cuban  exports 
and  imports  is  in  operation,  and  the  Sino- 
Soviet  world  cannot  supply  Cuba's  needs, 
many  free  world  countries  have  stepped 
in  to  take  a  percentage  of  Cuban  trade. 

The  United  States  has  asked  its  free 
world  partners  to  assist  in  enforcing  the 
embargo,  but  significant  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  free  world  countries  has 
been  disappointing.  There  are  66  free 
world  countries  trading  with  Castro,  and 
54  of  these  countries  are  receiving  some 
form  of  American  foreign  aid.  Nations 
of  the  free  world  have  also  provided  the 
bulk  of  the  shipping  to  Cuba  in  recent 
months. 
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On  Monday,  August  19,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  IMr.  Rogers],  indicated 
that  since  April  the  free  world  countries 
have  sent  more  ships  to  Cuba  than  have 
the  Russians. 

Shipping  to  Cuba 

Free  Rus- 

world  sian 

January-- 12  36 

February 19  34 

M.^rch 28  32 

April 37  27 

May 44  38 

June 43  31 

July  (incomplete) 28  23 

In  addition,  Spain  and  Mexico  are 
currently  flying  their  transport  aircraft 
into  Cuba,  and  British  Guinea  is  negoti- 
ating an  air  link  with  Cuba. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to 
stifle  the  Communist  dictatorship  in 
Cuba  would  be  to  eliminate  trade  by  the 
nations  of  the  free  world  to  which  we 
are  giving  our  foreign  aid.  If  we  were 
to  ask  nations  in  the  free  world  to  stop 
trading  and  shipping  to  Cuba,  some  of 
their  reactions  might  be  negative.  How- 
ever, if  we  attach  a  few  strings  to  oiu: 
foreign  aid  to  these  coimtries.  I  believe 
that  very  rapidly  we  would  see  an  al- 
most complete  cessation  of  trade  by  the 
free  world  with  Cuba. 

It  seems  Inconsistent  to  the  welfare 
of  the  United  States  that  we  should  help 
finance  and  support  those  nations  who 
are  trading  and  shipping  to  Cuba  for 
profit.  This  is  a  peaceful,  nonmilitary, 
positive  action,  and  it  will  be  effective  in 
curtailing  communism  in  Cuba.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  kind  of  positive  leadership 
will  be  applauded  by  both  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  those  nations 
throughout  the  world  who  believe  that 
communism  should  be  stopped. 

The  Commimist  bloc  countries  would, 
indeed,  have  a  difBcult  time  in  providing 
the  current  volume  of  trade  to  Cuba.  If 
the  aircraft  of  those  nations  who  are 
receiving  American  aid  did  not  fly  into 
Cuba,  the  flow  of  Communist  agents  to 
the  free  world  would  be  greatly  curtailed. 

The  substitute  amendment  is  designed 
to  prevent  the  American  taxpayers' 
money  from  going  to  those  luitlons  who 
would  knowingly  help  to  preserve  a  Com- 
munist dictatorship  which  is  just  90  miles 
from  our  shores. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
looked  over  the  three  amendments,  and 
I  think  the  Fascell  amendment  as  per- 
fected by  the  Rogers  amendment  will  do 
exactly  what  is  needed  with  respect  to 
trade  with  Cuba.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  IMr.  Pasctll].  as  amended  by 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rookrs. 
is  strong  and  will  be  effective.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  Pas- 
cell  amendment  as  amended  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Rogers!  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
IMr.  FascellI. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  ofTerofl  by  the 
i-'entleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  BattzhI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  noes  had  It. 


Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Battin  and 
Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Conunittee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  136,  noes 
176. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED    BY     MR.     CRAMER    TO    THE 
AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.    FASCELL 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer  to  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Fascell:  Amend  the 
Fascell  amendment,  as  amended,  by  insert- 
ing immediately  before  the  quotation  marlcs 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 

"The  restrictions  contained  In  this  section 
may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  authority 
contained  in  this  act  or  In  any  other  provl- 
Bion  of  law." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
getting  to  the  crux  of  the  real  difference 
between  the  substitute  and  the  amend- 
ment, and  that  is  with  regard  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  write  into 
the  law  meaningful  and  mandatory  re- 
strictions on  trading  by  other  nations 
that  receive  our  aid  with  Cuba  or  not. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  will  pro- 
vide such  a  mandatory  restriction. 
Without  it,  such  mandate  will  not  exist 
and  the  status  quo  will  prevail. 

If  that  is  not  done,  of  course,  what 
you  are  going  to  end  up  with  is  exactly 
what  we  have  now.  That  is  what  the 
problem  is.  You  are  going  to  end  up 
with  precisely  the  situation  you  have 
now,  with  the  President  in  his  discretion 
waiving  the  Fascell  amendment.  That 
is  all  he  has  to  do,  and  in  his  discretion 
he  can  do  that  if  he  wants  to  do  it.  He 
waives  it.  The  Congress  is  not  saying  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or  the 
pe<vle  of  the  United  States  we  are  go- 
ing to  stop  sending  any  money  aid  to 
any  country  that  continues  to  trade  with 
Cuba.  We  are  not  saying  that  at  all 
under  the  Pascell  amendment. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  a  question. 
I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  the  Battin 
amendment,  but  as  I  heard  it  read  it 
seems  to  me  it  did  have  within  itself 
such  a  provision.  If  we  were  to  adopt 
this  amendment  we  would  have  a  much 
more  restrictive  situation  than  we  would 
have  had  under  the  Battin  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  Is  not  necessarily  true, 
not  under  the  present  law.  section  614. 
and  the  Battin  amendment  was  drafted 
in  exactly  the  same  language  as  my 
amendment.  We  are  attempting  to  put 
in  the  Pascell  amendment  the  restric- 
tions contained  In  the  Battin  amend- 
ment, the  same  paragraph  the  gentle- 
man referred  to.  which  added  that  the 
President  shall  notify  the  respective 
committees  if  trade  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue.   The  President  had  to  take  official 


action.  The  restrictions  contained  in 
this  paragraph  I  am  offering  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  con- 
tained in  this  act  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  So  the  objective  is  to  prevent  the 
Pi-esident  from  doing  exactly  what  he 
has  been  doing  under  the  present  law 
that  has  been  so  ineffective. 

I  think  the  House  made  a  mistake  in 
not  accepting  the  Battin  amendment.  It 
is  a  strong  amendment,  and  I  think  it 
would  do  the  job,  not  half  a  job.  The 
Fascell-Rogers  amendment  if  adopted 
does  a  half  job.  The  amendment  with 
this  additional  amendment  I  propose  will 
put  some  of  the  teeth  back  into  what 
was  previously  the  Battin  amendment  by 
making  the  prohibition  against  aid  go- 
ing to  countries  that  trade  with  Cuba 
mandatory. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  The  Battin  amend- 
ment contained  a  waiver  provision, 
where  the  President  had  to  make  a  pos- 
itive determination  in  order  to  waive 
the  provisions,  but  now  if  you  would  at- 
tach this  to  the  Fascell  amendment 
there  would  be  absolutely  no  circum- 
stances, not  even  if  the  President  affirm- 
atively declared  it  to  be  In  the  interest 
of  the  United  States,  In  which  he  could 
waive  the  provisions.  I  think  it  goes  too 
far. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  It  does  exactly  what 
has  to  be  done  if  we  are  going  to  tighten 
up  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  past. 
The  President  under  the  present  law  and 
the  Fascell  amendment  makes  a  deter- 
mination It  is  all  right  for  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  give  aid  to  these 
countries  even  though  they  continue  to 
trade  with  Cuba  because  the  Executive 
considers  It  is  in  the  "national  interest." 
Well,  now,  we  might  as  well  not  pass  any 
amendment  unless  my  amendment  Is 
adopted  to  it.  We  passed  amendments 
to  the  appropriations  bill  last  year  and 
these  amendments  were  fashioned  to 
some  extent  as  Is  the  Pascell  amend- 
ment, but  we  find  that  the  administra- 
tion in  effect  ignored  them.  They  said 
we  are  conforming  to  the  law  because 
we  have  this,  we  have  section  614  that  is 
a  part  of  the  existing  law,  that  if  the 
President  decides  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  he  may  waive  this  prohibition 
or  any  other.  So  all  the  President  did 
was  to  waive  It.  He  said  it  was  in  the 
national  interest  and  he  waived  it. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  shipping  with 
Cuba  today  is  through  free  world  ships — 
50  percent  of  the  ships  continue  to  be 
free  world  ships.  That  in  itself  proves 
that  the  present  wording,  which  is  about 
the  same  as  the  Fascell  wording,  is  not 
going  to  accomplish  the  objective  of  cut- 
ting off  assistance  to  nations  who  trade 
and  allow  these  subversives  to  go  into 
Cuba  through  the  use  of  airlines  from 
Mexico  and  from  Spain,  and  let  these 
subversives  go  to  Cuba  and  be  trained 
to  the  extent  that  the  Selden  cMnmittee 
found  and  the  Stennis  Senate  commit- 
tee found,  despite  the  resolution  passed 
by  Congress  in  September  of  last  year, 
that  these  subversive  activities  have  been 
gaining  so  fast  that  it  is  now  against 
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the  bat  interests  and  the  security  of  the 
United  8tat0S.  So  if  you  want  an 
amendHMnt  with  teeth  in  it.  you  will 
vote  for  this  Mniaidment. 

Mr.  FASCBUU  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  oppoaitloa  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chatrauui,  I  regret  to  diaagree 
with  my  dlallnguiahed  colleague.  His 
amendment  ooukl  injure  NATO  and  the 
vital  securttar  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  In  tbe  substitute,  on  which  we 
have  already  acted,  there  appeared  the 
lancuage.  "unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  furnishing  of  sxich  assist- 
ance is  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  reports  such  determi- 
nation to  the  respective  committees  of 
the  House."  There  is  a  similar  waiver 
provision  under  existing  law.  and  I  stated 
in  response  to  the  inquiry  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  I  make  no  change 
in  that. 

When  we  wrote  the  embargo  provision 
in  this  law  the  law  also  contained  the 
waiver  proviskms  under  section  614  and 
yet  the  President  imposed  the  embargo. 
The  purpose  cH  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  dlatlnffulshed  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  CEAim]  is  to  strike  out  the 
application  of  section  614 — that  is  what 
he  says — notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
this  Inflexlbllltj  would  force  the  stop- 
ping of  UJB.  military  aid  to  a  stanch 
U.S.  aUy  who  was  not  able  to  immediately 
stop  one  of  its  chartered  vessels  from  en- 
tering Cuba.  Thus  the  gentleman's 
amendment  Is  dangerous.  The  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  is  not  necessary, 
because  under  section  614  of  the  pres- 
ent law  the  President  now  has  to  make 
the  determination  for  a  waiver  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  security. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASCKLL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  QR068.  We  do  not  have  the  Bat- 
tin  amendment  before  us.  We  have  the 
Rodgers-PaaoeU  amendment  before  us. 
Let  us  tighten  this  up  to  where  we  have 
some  meanhig.  Let  us  mean  what  we 
say  and  sagr  what  we  mean  for  once. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  amply  clear.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  necessary  to  waive  the  provisions  of 
section  614  as  they  apply  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  exercise  of 
his  Judgment  as  to  what  is  best  in  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  I  ask.  therefore,  that  my  col- 
league's amendment  to  my  amendment 
be  defeated  and  my  amendment  allowing 
us  to  take  further  strong  economic  action 
against  the  Commimist  Government  of 
Cuba  be  adopted. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chalnsan.  this  happens  to  be  a 
subject  that  Interests  me.  I  am  unable 
to  follow  the  subject  as  it  has  proceeded. 
Therefore,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  orig- 
inator of  the  original  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pascsll), 
a  specific  qiMBtlon.  Under  the  language 
of  his  amendment,  if  a  nation  chooeea  to 
trade  with  Cuba,  can  it  receive  aid  under 
this  bill  under  any  circumstances? 

Mr.  FASCKLL.  Only  If  the  President 
determines  that  It  is  in   the  national 


security  interest.  The  difference  Ls, 
however,  that  my  amendment  has  no 
waiver:  that  waiver  is  contained  in  pre.s- 
ent  law.  whereas  under  the  Battin  sub- 
stitute a  waiver  was  written  into  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  We  are  not 
now  considering   the  Battin  substitute'' 

Mr.  PASCELL.     That  Is  correct 

Mr.  OLIVER  P  BOLTON  Therefore, 
under  the  gentleman's  amendment  as  it 
is  presently  written,  if  the  President 
wishes  for  any  reason  to  determine  that 
it  is  for  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
any  nation  receiving  aid  can  trade  with 
Cuba.    Is  this  correct? 

Mr  PASCELL.  No.  Only  for  national 
security  interests.  In  any  event  we  can- 
not stop  any  country  from  trading.  We 
can  only  stop  our  aid. 

The  only  additional  remark  I  would 
make  Is  that  iX\\s  is  the  same  criterion 
that  was  proposed  in  the  Battin  substi- 
tute.   There  is  no  difference. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P  BOLTON  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  Now  I  should  like  to 
ask  this  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  CRAuzal.  In  the  Fascell  amend- 
ment as  amended  by  your  amendment, 
can  any  nation  receiving  aid  trade  with 
Cuba  under  any  circumstances? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Under  the  present 
law.  if  It  is  in  the  national  interest,  it 
can  be.  and  that  Ls  what  has  happened. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Under  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  if  adopted,  can 
the  President  make  a  determination  that 
it  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  national 
security? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, no — under  the  Fascell  amendment, 
yes. 

Mr  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  Uiank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  think  we  are  playing 
on  words  here,  but  it  becomes  important 
at  this  point  because  in  the  language  of 
section  164  and  also,  I  believe,  in  the 
language  of  the  Battle  Act,  it  refers  to 
national  interest.  In  the  amendment  I 
offered,  it  does  not  refer  to  the  national 
Interest  but  it  refers  to  national  security, 
which  makes  to  me  a  substantial  amount 
of  difference. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  But  as  I 
understand  it,  we  are  not  dealing  now 
with  that  distinction.  On  the  one  hand. 
If  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer  1  is  accepted,  the 
Presidential  determination  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion that  matters;  do  I  understand  that 
that  Is  correct? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  My  amendment  gives 
the  direction  to  the  President  and  states 
specifically  that  trade  shall  not  continue 
with  Cuba  by  nations  that  get  United 
States  freedom  dollars  to  trade  with 
Communists.  That  Is  what  It  does  and 
it  does  not  permit  the  ELxecutive  to  con- 
tinue to  do  as  they  have  been  doing  all 
this  year  despite  the  fact  that  we  wrote 
Into  the  appropriation  bill   In   the  last 


session,  to  continue  to  give  aid  to  coun- 
tries trading  with  Cuba.  It  closes  the 
loophole. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  Therefore,  as  I  see  it 
in  voting  on  your  amendment,  it  Is  a 
detennination  by  this  Congress  which.  In 
our  opinion,  is  most  In  the  national  inter- 
est— the  possibility  of  nations  who  re- 
ceive our  aid  trading  with  Cuba — or  the 
pc.ssibility  of  our  dollars  which  we  Rive  in 
aid  bt'lns  u.sed  by  nations  to  trade  with 
Cuba 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramer  1. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Cramer  and 
Mr.  Fascell. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  162,  noes 
161. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  votes  no. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Fascell]  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  my  under- 
standing is,  after  checking  at  the  desk, 
there  are  16  amendments.  13  of  which 
would  require  Individual  action.  In  all 
my  time  here  I  have  attempted,  whether 
in  the  majority  or  minority,  to  expedite 
the  business  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  I  Intend  to  continue  in  that 
fashion.  But  I  must  say  that  with  those 
amendments,  many  of  which  are  very 
important  and  on  which  Members  want 
to  speak,  to  undertake  to  consider  them 
all  tonight,  when  we  could  meet  again 
tomorrow  and  in  the  time  that  w  ould  be 
afforded  continue  with  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  veiT  important  meas- 
ure, that  I  cannot  go  along  and  agree  to 
that  unanimoxis  consent  request;  and  so, 
therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  have  not  sug- 
gested any  limitation  of  time,  but  merely 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  for  amendment. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  respond  to  the  gentleman.  I  have 
been  around  here  just  a  little  while. 
Once  you  pet  that  unanimous-consent 
request  through,  then  if  you  see  fit  you 
can  move  to  shut  off  debate  on  the  bill 
and  all  amendments  thereto ;  and  if  you 
have  the  votes  to  do  it  then,  of  course, 
you  could  roll  over  us  and  that  would 
end  the  show. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

AMENDMENT  OFrKREB  BT    M«.  CRAM  EM 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
.\mcndment    offered    Xrs   Mr.   Cramer:    On 

jape  13.  line  12,  sUike  out  "flrsf '  and  Insert 
seci'iid". 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  this 
will  take  just  a  moment.  I  should  hope 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  would 
accept  this  amendment  because  other- 
wise I  am  afraid  that  the  whole  Cuban 
program  as  it  relates  to  the  President's 
ijower  to  establish  and  maintain  a  total 
embargo  is  going  right  down  the  drain. 
The  reason  is,  if  you  look  on  psige  71  of 
the  report  you  will  see  this  sentence: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
,ict  to  tlie  present  Government  of  Cuba;  nor 
shall  any  such  assistance  be  furnlahed  to 
any  country  which  furnishes  asslstanoe  to 
the  present  Government  of  Cuba  unless  the 
President  determines  that  such  assistance  Is 
m  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Following  this  is  the  Pi-esident's  em- 
bai-go  powers  under  present  law  but  as 
amended  these  powers  are  out  of  place 
and  refer  to  the  wrong  sentence  in  the 
amended  version. 

Now,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs added  a  sentence  to  that  section  620 
relating  to  the  United  Nations  going  to 
Cuba.  The  sentence  that  follows  the 
amendment  sentence  deals  with  the  dis- 
cretion for  an  embargo.  So,  that  you 
cannot  have  an  embargo  at  all  unless 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to  because  the 
embargo  sentence  refers  to  the  "preced- 
ing sentence"  and  refers  to,  although 
it  has  no  relationship  to,  the  presently 
amended  U.N.  sentence  to  which  it  re- 
fers. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  We  have  examined  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  think  there 
is  enough  room  in  this  Cuban  situation 
for  all  of  the  Florida  Representatives  to 
get  some  credit.  So,  we  will  accept  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. This  has  nothing  to  do  with  credit. 
I  just  wish  you  had  accepted  the  other 
amendment  too  to  make  the  trade  ban 
on  Cuba  effective  by  cutting  off  all  aid 
to  nations  trading  with  Cuba  on  a  man- 
datory rather  than  discretionary  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Sec.  304.  Section  630(e)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  whicli 
relates  to  suspension  of  assistance,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  clause  (2),  immediately  after 
"operational  conditions,",  Insert  "or  ha« 
taken  other  actions.". 

(b)  Strike  out  "equitable  and  speedy 
compensation  for  such  property  In  convert- 
ible foreign  exchange"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "speedy  compensation  for  such 
property  In  convertible  foreign  exchange 
equivalent  to   the   full  value  thereof". 

Sec.  305.  Section  e20(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  prohibitions  against  furnishing 
certain  assistance  to  Communist  countries, 
^  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  be- 
fore the  period  after  "Union  of  Soviet  Social- 


ist   Republics"    the    following:    "(Including 
its  captive  constituent  republics) ", 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  adopting  the  amendment  to 
section  620(f),  the  purpose  of  which  is 
clearly  to  identify  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
colonial  power  and  to  recognize  the  un- 
remitting struggles  for  national  inde- 
pendence carried  on  by  the  peoples  of 
the  captive  non-Russian  republics  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  is  a  very  significant  amendment. 

It  can  have  far-reaching  political  ef- 
fects in  support  of  i>eace  with  freedom. 

There  is  real  drama  in  this  committee 
finding,  as  the  committee  report  on  page 
32  points  out,  because  it  gives  open  and 
official  announcement  to  the  fact  that 
our  Government  regards  the  Soviet 
Union  for  what  it  is — an  evil  prison 
house  for  many  once  free  and  inde- 
pendent nations. 

That  is  what  the  committee  means 
when  it  refers  to  the  captive  republics  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

This  amendment  serves  to  undo  some 
of  the  damage  done  to  our  national  pres- 
tige and  to  our  historic  role  in  support 
of  national  independence  movements 
caused  by  the  Ill-advised  letter  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  in  which 
the  Secretary  put  himself  on  record  as 
a  defender  of  Russian  imperialism. 

The  letter  to  which  I  refer  was  sent  by 
Secretary  Rusk  in  opposition  to  the  then 
pending  resolutions  to  establish  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  observe  that 
much  of  the  current  suspicions  which 
attach  to  our  foreign  pwlicy  motives, 
arose  from  the  repercussions  to  the  Rusk 
letter. 

In  that  letter  Secretary  Rusk  held  that 
such  nations  as  Ukraine,  Georgia,  and 
Armenia  were  historic  parts  of  a  Russian 
state — the  Soviet  Union — and  for  our 
Government  to  take  note  of  the  national 
independence  movements  in  those  na- 
tions, would  offend  Russian  sensitivities. 

The  implications  of  such  thinking  are 
all  too  obvious,  particularly  to  scholars 
of  International  political  affairs. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  among  inter- 
ested groups  here  at  home  as  well  as 
among  our  proven  friends  and  allies 
abroad,  questions  arose  as  to  what  sort 
of  deal  had  been  made,  or  was  in  the 
making,  with  imperial  Russia  to  work 
out  a  formal  status  quo  which  would  put 
an  official  stamp  of  approval  on  the  cap- 
tivity of  one  third  of  the  human  family. 

Moreover,  we  need  look  no  further 
than  the  Rusk  letter  for  a  basic  source 
of  public  suspicion  about  some  sort  of 
hidden  political  deal  concealed  behind 
the  limited  test  ban  treaty  now  before 
the  Senate. 

Policy  positions  announced  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  are  not  expected  to  be 
arrived  at  without  due  and  full  con- 
sideration of  all  the  facts  and  conse- 
quences involved. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Secretary  Rusk 
has  not  withdrawn  or  repudiated  his 
letter  to  the  Rules  Committee. 

Nevertheless,  these  circumstances 
serve  to  underscore  the  importance  of  the 
committee  amendment  to  section  620(f). 


I  hope  the  Secretary  will  take  proper 
note  of  the  cogent  observations  on  this 
issue  contained  in  the  committee  report 
and  that  he  will  be  guided  accordingly. 

There  is  another  noteworthy  feature 
attached  to  this  committee  amendment. 
It  does  not  cost  the  taxpayer  1  penny. 

Moreover,  it  could,  over  the  long  run, 
lead  the  way  to  lifting  the  heavy  burden 
of  taxes  from  the  backs  of  our  people. 

I  say  this  because  it  is  no  secret  that 
over  60  percent  of  the  annual  tax  burden 
is  attributed  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
threat  posed  to  our  survival  and  that  of 
our  allies  by  imperial  Russia. 

If  the  Russians  were  relieved  of  their 
imperial  power  by  the  process  of  internal 
political  pressures  leading  to  dismem- 
berment of  their  empire,  the  threat  to 
our  survival  would  pass  into  history. 

This  is  no  idle  hope.  The  signs  of  the 
times  put  the  stamp  of  reality  upon  this 
prospect. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  Moscow -Peiping  dispute. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  if  this  dis- 
pute is  real  and  unhealable  by  Marxist 
magic,  the  Russians  are  in  serious  trou- 
ble. 

Some  observers  even  argue  that  the 
United  States  cannot  stand  on  the  side- 
lines of  this  dispute,  that  we  must  take 
sides  and  that  imperial  Russia  would  be 
easier  to  live  with  than  an  aggressive, 
expansive  Red  China. 

This  kind  of  loose  and  naive  thinking 
is  responsible  for  much  of  the  trouble 
we  find  ourselves  in  today. 

The  facts  are  that  the  United  States 
can  reach  no  profitable  or  lasting  agree- 
ment with  either  side  engaged  in  this 
dispute. 

Both  ai-e  dedicated  to  burying  us. 
They  only  disagree  on  the  means  to  be 
used  for  the  burial  ceremony. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  increasing 
signs  that  the  Moscow -Peiping  dispute 
can  ripen  into  circumstances  leading  to 
the  political  dismemberment  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire. 

The  Red  Chinese  have  concealed  their 
real  quarrel  with  Moscow  under  heavy 
barrages  of  dialectical  invective. 

Stripped  of  all  the  doubletalk,  what 
the  Red  Chinese  are  really  demanding 
from  the  Russians  is  the  status  of  equals 
in  the  international  conspiracy  and  the 
corresEKjnding  abolition  of  Russian  racial 
superiority  in  the  affairs  of  international 
communism. 

This  hard  and  fixed  discrimination 
within  the  Communist  camp  is  even  re- 
sented by  non-Russian  Communists  in 
the  European  parts  of  the  Russian 
empire. 

The  main  difference  is  that  the  Red 
Chinese  take  added  confidence  from  the 
vast  population  they  control  and  are 
thus  bolder  about  their  demands.  In  the 
process  they  fan  the  fires  of  nationalism 
in  the  captive  European  nations. 

Consequently,  the  imperial  Russians 
find  themselves  completely  surrounded 
by  the  fires  of  nationalism,  that  la.  pow- 
erful human  forces  that  regard  commu- 
nism to  be  nothing  more  than  a  clever 
cover  operation  for  old-fashioned  Rus- 
sian imperialism. 

This  contest  boils  down,  in  terms  of 
human  resources,  to  some  90  million  Rus- 
sians  against  over  200  million  captive 
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non-Russians  In  the  Ehirope«n  parts  of 
tb«ir  Implre  and  some  500  million  Chi- 
nese In  the  Asiatic  part  of  their  Empire 

These  odds  cannot  be  ignored,  even  in 
the  nuclear  ace. 

It  Is  worth  noting  the  Red  Chinese 
have  expressed  contempt  for  fear  of  a 
nuclear  war. 

This  contcnpt  In  the  context  of  Red 
Chinese  ambttions  to  regain  their  terri- 
tories in  the  Far  East  annexed  by  the 
czars  makes  for  some  interesting  specu- 
lation. 

The  Red  Chinese  have  the  Russians 
In  a  tight  bind  in  the  Par  East. 

In  terms  of  sheer  manpower  the  Red 
Chinese  have  what  it  taJces  to  regain 
their  lost  territories,  now  a  part  of  the 
Russian  Federated  Soviet  Socialistic 
Republic. 

If  the  Russians  use  nuclear  weapons 
to  turn  back  Chinese  military  efforts  to 
regain  those  territories,  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  world  will  be  the  Russian  s 
reward. 

If  the  Red  Chinese  initiate  action 
against  imperial  Russia  in  the  Far  East. 
this  is  sure  to  bring  a  favorable  response 
from  the  peoples  of  the  captive  European 
nations  who  will  siese  this  opportunlty 
to  break  their  Russian  colonial  chains. 

There  are  events  of  great  interna- 
tional signUleance  yet  to  unfold  and  this 
is  surely  no  time  to  be  rushing  to  the 
defense  of  Imperial  Russia. 

The  Ions- range  effects  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment  will,  to  a  large  extent. 
depend  upon  the  exploitation  given  to 
it  on  a  worldwide  basis  by  the  US.  In- 
formation Acency.  Radio  Free  Europe. 
and  Radio  Uberation. 

I  urge  the  able  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  to  take  steps  to 
maice  certain  this  is  done. 


AJCXNO: 


BT  MB    BAI^WIN 


Mr.  BALDWIN.     Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Ctork  read  as  follows. 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Baldwin  On 
page  1ft,  Una  a.  after  tbe  period,  add  the  fol- 
lowing aentance: 

"Section  8a0(f)  of  the  Foreign  Awiatance 
Act  of  IMl.  SS  amended.  \m  further  amended 
by  Btrllcliig  ont  the  second  sentence  read- 
ing: Tbla  restriction  may  not  be  waived 
pursuant  to  any  authority  contained  in  this 
Act  iinltM  tlM  Prasldent  flnda  and  promptly 
reporta  to  OoogrcM  that:  (1)  Such  assist- 
ance to  vital  to  th«  security  of  the  United 
States;  (3)  the  recipient  country  Ls  not  con- 
trolled by  ttM  international  Communist  con- 
spiracy; and  (3)  such  assistance  will  further 
promote  the  Independence  of  the  recipient 
country  frooi  International  Communism.' 
and  Ineartlag  In  lieu  thereof  "This  restric- 
tion may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any 
authority  contained  in  this  Act'." 


Mr.  BALZ>WIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Members  of  the  House  may  recall  that  2 
rears  ago  when  the  foreign  aid  bill  was 
taken  np  In  the  House  for  consideration 
an  amen<lhnent  was  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Caset]  to  bar 
aid  to  any  Cooimunlst  country.  That 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  House. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  sim- 
ply to  I'eatefe  the  exact  original  wording 
of  the  CMey  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment that  was  adopted  2  years  ago  was 
greatly  watered  down  in  the  Senate 
Last  year  an  amendment  was  again  of- 


fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr 
Casey  1 ,  exactly  the  same  wording,  but  it 
was  watered  down  by  an  amendment  of- 
fered in  the  House  tliat  would  allow  a 
waiver  under  which  aid  could  go  to 
Communist  countries. 

I  have  voted  for  the  foreign  aid  bill 
evci-y  year  I  have  served  in  tlie  Congress, 
but  It  seems  to  me  the  fact  that  aid  has 
been  given  to  Communist  countries  has 
done  more  to  cause  the  people  to  have 
distrust  in  Uie  foreign  aid  program  than 
in  the  case  of  any  other  single  feature 
of  the  program. 

I  have  a  tabulation  a.s  to  the  amount 
of  aid  given  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 
The  tabulation  for  the  period  from  July 
1945.  to  June  30.  1962.  totals  fur  Yugo- 
slavia $2,396,700,000.  and  for  Poland 
$522,600,000. 

I  am  infoi-med  m  this  particular  bill 
the  State  Department  is  not  intending  to 
allocate  funds  to  Yugoslavia  or  Poland 
with  the  exception  of  certain  funds  for  a 
hospital  in  Poland.  Under  the  amend- 
ment adopted  last  year  there  is  a  specific 
exception  in  the  ca.se  of  hospitals.  So 
my  amendment  will  not  change  Lliat 
The  provision  for  funds  for  a  hospital  m 
Poland  would  go  for  tliat  particular  pur- 
pose. But  this  amendment  would  bar 
any  other  aid  under  this  bill  to  any  Com- 
munist country,  including  Cuba,  Yugo- 
slavia. Poland,  or  any  other  Conununist 
country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  vie  have  to  make 
a  decision  on  principle.  If  we  are  op- 
posed to  the  basic  theory  of  communism, 
which  is  to  overthrow  our  very  way  of 
life  which  our  Government  was  set  up  to 
defend,  then  I  do  not  see  how.  consist- 
ently with  that  principle,  \fce  can  allow 
aid  to  be  given  to  any  communistic  coun- 
try under  any  circumstances,  and  Uif 
purpo.se  of  my  amendment  Ls  to  bar  any 
such  aid  under  any  circiun.stances. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASETY.  I  want  to  thanJt  the  gen- 
tleman for  complimenting  me  by  endeav- 
oring to  restore  this  original  language 
I  am  still  very  strongly  for  this  original 
language,  but  I  must  say  in  all  fairness 
that  since  the  House  did  adopt  this 
amendment  I  have  checlied  it.  and  the 
Information  furnished  me  by  AID  is 
that  the  only  amount  concerned  in 
Yugoslavia  since  the  adoption  by  thLs 
Congress  of  the  amendment  was  around 
S90.000  for  the  purpose  of  closing  out 
the  program.  Like  the  gentleman.  I  am 
a  little  disturbed  that  there  is  that  pos- 
sibility in  view  of  the  ability  to  make 
the  grants.  As  long  as  they  can  make 
the  grants,  there  is  always  that  possi- 
bility. Ttie  amount  that  the  gentleman 
spoke  of,  prior  to  this  House  cutting  it 
off  we  were  sending  $415,000  a  day  to 
Yugoslavia  alone.    That  is  not  peanuts 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  should  like  to  fol- 
low up  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  by  stating  that  although  the 
State  Department  has  mdicated  they  do 
not  Intend  to  allocate  any  funds  to  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland,  nevertheless,  unless 
we  write  some  restrictive  provision  in 
the  bill  this  afternoon,  they  could  do 
so.     It  seems  to  me  we  should  indicate 


clearly    that    no   funds    under   this  bill 
.should  go  to  any  Communist  coimtry. 

Mrs.  KEIXY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  whether  thus  amendment  will  permit 
the  .sale  of  Public  Law  480  commodities? 

Mr.  BAIJDWIN.  This  amendment 
does  not  cover  Public  I^w  480  commodi- 
ties. 

Mrs  KEIXY.  Tlien  the  gentleman  is 
willing  to  have  surplus  goods  under 
Public  Law  480  to  be  given  or  sold  to 
CoinmunLst  coui\tries?      Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  No,  I  am  not;  but  my 
amendment  is  to  the  pending  foreign  aid 
bill,  and  applies  to  the  funds  in  that  bill 
I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  bar  al- 
lowing foreign  aid  to  go  to  a  Communist 
country.  I  will  be  glad  to  support  any 
amendment  offered  by  anyone  in  this 
House  to  bar  aid  under  Public  Law  480. 
but  the  funds  in  this  bill  do  not  fall  un- 
der the  Public  Law  480  progi-am. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  has  endeavored 
to  cut  off  aid  to  Communist  nations  any 
more  than  I  have  I  should  like  to  say 
that  Public  Law  480  in  no  way  comes 
under  the  control  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  wish  it  did.  Then 
we  would  not  have  the  problem  Involved 
as  far  as  the  sale  of  Public  Law  480  com- 
modities Ls  concerned.  It  is  not  in  this 
bill,  althouch  an  amendment  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  commodities  under  Public 
Law  480  could  come  under  this  bill.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  pentleman  If  he 
would  like  to  Include  the  sale  of  products 
imder  Public  Law  480  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  In  answer  to  the 
gentlewoman's  question,  this  amendment 
is  to  a  section  of  the  bill  dealing  with  the 
foreign  aid  program.  Therefore,  I  have 
worded  my  amendment  to  bar  aid  under 
the  foreign  aid  program.  If  any  other 
Member  of  the  House  wants  to  offer  an 
amendment  barring  aid  under  Public 
Law  480.  I  shall  fully  support  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  we  could  arrive  at  some  limita- 
tion on  this  debate.  This  amendment 
was  debated  last  year  fully  on  the  floor, 
not  2  years  ago,  last  year.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  close  in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Reserving  the  rii>:ht  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  On  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PrcmsKil. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  author  of  this 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, if  I  may  have  his  attention,  would 
this  amendment  bar  the  United  States 
from  giving  assistance  in  an  Instance  as 
we  recently  had,  to  the  helpless  and  In- 
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nocent  victims  at  Skopje  who  were  vic- 
tims of  an  earthquake? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  No,  this  would  not 
bar  that  because  that  was  under  the 
Public  Law  480  provision. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  In  other  words,  the 
language  of  this  amendment  would  not 
bar  that  Idnd  of  hiunanitarlan  assist- 
ance? 

Mr   BALDWIN.     It  would  not. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALLl  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3neld? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  because  I  would  like  to  query 
him  or  the  gentleman  from  California 
further  as  to  whether,  or  not,  this  would 
specifically  bar  aid  given  recently  to  the 
tune  of  some  $50  million  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  while  In  that  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  It  would  not  bar  that 
aid  because  that  was  not  under  the  for- 
eign aid  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Was  that  under  Public 
Law  480? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  It  was  apparently  not 
under  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  it  bar  aid  for  a  nu- 
clear reactor  to  Yugoslavia  vmder  the 
technical  assistance  program? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  This  amendment 
would  bar  any  aid  from  any  fimds  ap- 
proved In  the  foreign  aid  bill.  This 
would  bar  any  aid  from  any  fvmd  under 
this  act  that  we  are  authorlidng  today 
from  going  to  any  Communist  cotmtry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  CoLLrERl. 

Mr  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  I  would  like  to  set  the  record 
straight  In  correcting  a  minor  mistake 
here.  The  Casey  amendment  In  the  1958 
foreign  aid  bill,  as  I  recall,  was  an 
amendment  which  specifically  listed  na- 
tions that  were  to  be  deprived  of  any 
aid;  and  further  in  looking  at  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia. I  would  not  be  satisfied  with  It 
if  it  qualifies  the  recipient  as  one  which 
is  not  controlled  by  the  International 
Communist  conspiracy.  In  the  cases  of 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  the  question 
arises  as  to  whether  the  country  is,  in 
fact,  controlled  by  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy.  I  would  muA 
prefer  to  see  this  amendment  read,  "any 
nation  with  a  Communist  government." 
Then  we  would  not  be  playing  with  words 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  country  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  so-called  International 
Communist  conspiracy. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  BALDWIN.  The  wording  that  you 
read  is  the  wording  that  la  being  stricken 
out  by  this  amendment.  The  wording 
you  read  is  the  wording  now  in  the  bill 
that  is  being  stricken  out  and  replaced 
by  wording  that  simply  bars  any  aid  to 
any  Communist  country. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  understand  that  but 
I  do  find  the  reference  to  a  Communist 
government. 


Ifr.  BALDWIN.  No,  it  amends  section 
620(f)  which  says,  "Any  Commiinist 
coontry."  It  is  on  page  73  of  the  com- 
mittee report. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. If  that  Is  it,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.    I  am  satisfied. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
niies  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  [Mr. 

McDOWKLLl. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  has  from  time  to  time  dming  the 
discussion  on  this  bill  come  up  a  very 
complicated  situation  with  regard  to  the 
relationship  of  Public  Law  480  to  the  for- 
eign assistance  legislation.  I  have  tried 
for  some  time  to  determine  what  this  re- 
lationship Is  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  do  so  after  months  of  attempts. 

I  would  Just  like  to  point  out  at  this 
point,  however,  to  the  gentleman  from 
California,  that  with  regard  to  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia,  other  than  military  as- 
sistance primarily  to  Yugoslavia,  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  aid  given  has 
been  under  Public  Law  480,  not  directly 
imder  development  loans  or  grants  un- 
der the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  or  the  old 
Mutual  Security  Act.  I  agree  with  him 
that  we  should  take  every  means  to  see 
to  It  that  we  do  not  give  any  more  aid 
to  a  country  that  is  directly,  through  its 
people,  alined  with  the  Communist  bloc 
countries.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  both 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland  are  in  this  area, 
but  I  want  him  to  remember  that  there 
is  a  difference — and  it  is  something  we 
very  often  forget — there  is  a  difference 
between  a  government  ruling  over  peo- 
ple where  they  have  no  choice  and 
where  they  are  a  militarily  occupied 
country.  This  does  not  indicate  that  the 
people  have  lost  their  Intense  desire  and 
determination  for  Independence.  The 
people  of  Poland  deserve  every  possible 
help  we  can  give  to  aid  them  to  regain 
their  freedom. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Gallaghir]. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  several  reasons  why  I  oppose 
this  amendment.  First  of  all,  I  think  the 
original  author  of  the  amendment  [Mr. 
Caset]  has  stated  that  the  administra- 
tion has  demonstrated  good  faith  in  the 
use  of  the  authority  that  presently  ap- 
pears. Second,  the  language  that  we 
have  in  the  bill  Is  the  product  of  bi- 
partisan support,  and  it  took  consider- 
able time  to  work  out  this  bipartisan 
language  when  this  bill  was  before  the 
House  last  year.  Third,  I  think  we  are 
living  In  historic  times  where  the  Com- 
munist world  is  breaking  up  and  to  deny 
the  flexibility  that  the  President  has  to 
exploit  these  cracks  Is  to  do  a  serious 
disservice  to  our  national   interest. 

Fourth,  In  adopting  this  amendment, 
we  question  the  judgment  of  our  Presi- 
dent. We  would  also  question  the  Judg- 
ment of  former  President  Eisenhower 
who  supports  the  language  as  It  presently 
exists. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Casrrl. 

Mr.  CASEY.  As  I  told  the  author  of 
this  amendment,  I  intend  to  support  the 
amendment,  but  I  also  want  to  explain 
why  I  do  not  offer  an  amendment  to  re- 


store the  original  words,  because  there 
has  been  no  aid  since  Congress  worked 
its  will  the  last  time.  But  I  do  want  to 
correct  the  gentleman  over  here.  Do  not 
kid  yourself  that  we  have  not  been  pour- 
ing money  into  Yugoslavia  in  dollars,  be- 
cause we  have.  I  have  a  nice  fat  list  here 
that  I  will  be  glad  to  show  you  if  you 
want  to  see  it.  For  15  years,  $415,000  a 
day,  for  15  years,  in  Yugoslavia  alone. 
I  have  an  amendment  coming  up  here  a 
little  while  later  which  is  not  as  con- 
troversial as  this  one  we  are  now  talking 
about  which  we  had  last  year  where  we 
spent  over  3  hours  on  this  little  amend- 
ment alone.  However,  do  not  kid  yoiu-- 
self  that  we  have  not  been  fattening  up 
some  of  our  enemies. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  You  can  do  whatever  you 
want  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Morgan]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  give  you  the 
history  of  the  Casey  amendment  that  is 
now  in  the  bill,  which  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  proposing  to  eliminate 
by  his  amendment.  Last  year  after  the 
Senate  disagreed  with  the  House  on  this 
provision,  the  President  called  a  meeting 
at  the  White  House  with  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  House  in  attendance. 
We  devised  this  language,  which  is  now 
in  the  law,  at  that  time.  The  language 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  is 
now  trying  to  eliminate  Is  the  language 
that  was  devised  by  the  late  and  beloved 
Congressman  Francis  Walter.  You  may 
remember  Francis  Walter  took  the  well 
in  defense  of  this  language.  This  lan- 
guage specifically  gives  the  President  a 
right  to  make  a  determination.  Are  we 
going  to  trust  the  President  or  not?  This 
language  has  been  in  the  bill  all  this  year. 

There  has  not  been  any  attempt  by  the 
President  to  give  any  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
or  Poland  under  this  authority.  There  is 
no  money  in  this  bill  for  fiscal  1964, 
either  for  Poland  or  for  Yugoslavia. 
This  amendment  does  not  touch  Public 
Law  480.  If  you  really  want  to  write  a 
restrictive  amendment  you  should 
amend  Public  Law  480  under  which  we 
are  selling  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
farm  products  to  both  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia. No  money  under  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Bill  is  going  there,  so  we  do  not 
need  this  amendment  to  put  a  further 
restriction  on  the  President. 

Those  who  vote  for  this  amendment 
are  saying  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  "I  do  not  trust  you." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bulk 
of  the  aid  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
refers  to  was  not  given  equally  over  a 
period  of  15  years.  The  bulk  of  the  aid 
to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  was  given 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration; 
and  I  am  not  being  political  when  I  say 
that  because  I  supported  Mr.  Eisenhow- 
er's right  to  do  it.  Bu^I  will  tell  you 
what  this  amendment  will  do.  If  this 
amendment  passes,  and  there  is  a  Him- 
garian     type     revolution     in     Latvia. 
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Estonia.  Lithuania,  Hungary.  Yugo- 
slavia or  anjplaee  else  and  it  is  on  a 
shaky  baato  and  has  a  fighting  chance  to 
succeed,  we  would  be  prohibited  from 
helping  It  to  succeed.  That  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Baldwxh]. 

The  question  as  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  havelt. 

Mr.  BAIjDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Baldwin  and 
Mr.  OALLaoHKa. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  150.  noes 
158. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SBC.  306.  Section  830  of  ttxt  Foreign  Kt- 
sUtance  Act  of  1001,  u  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  prohlblUons  agalrut  furnishing  as- 
sUtance  to  Cub*  and  certain  other  countries. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections 

"(1)  No  aaststance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall 
be  made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  to  any 
country  whlcb  the  President  determines  is 
engaging  In  or  preparing  for  aggressive  mil- 
itary efforts  directed  against— 

"(1)   the  United  states. 

"(2)  any  ooontry  receiving  assistance  under 
this  or  any  other  Act.  or 

"(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  AseUtance  Act  of  1954 

until  the  President  determines  that  such 
military  efforts  or  preparations  have  ceased 
tmd  he  reports  to  the  Congress  that  he  has 
received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not 
be  renewed.  This  restriction  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained 
In  this  Act. 

"(J)  No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  be 
furnished  to  Indonesia  unless  the  President 
determines  that  the  furnishing  of  such  as- 
sistance Is  In  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  shall  keep  the 
Foreign  Relations  Conunlttee  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
fully  and  currently  Informed  of  any  assist- 
ance furnished  to  Indonesia  under  this  Act  " 

AMBNBMSMT  OmaKD  BT    MB     BBOOlcnXLO 

Mr  BROOMPIELD      Mr   Chairman    I 
Oder  an  amendment 
The  Clerk  raid  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered   by   Mr     BBooMriELA 
Page    16,    line   t,    strike    out    the    quotation 
marks  and  Immediately   after   line  8  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"(k)  Until  the  enactment  of  the  Porelgn 
Assistance  Act  of  1964  or  other  general 
legislation,  during  the  calendar  year  1964, 
authorizing  additional  appropriations  to 
carry  out  programs  of  assistance  under  this 
Act.  no  a  set  stance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  any  country  for  construction  of 
any  productive  enterprise  with  respect  to 
which  the  aggregate  value  of  such  assistance 
to  be  fumlahed  by  the  United  SUtes  will 
exceed  $100.000jOOO.  No  other  provision  of 
this  Act  shall  tM  construed  to  authorise  the 
President  to  waive  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection." 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
stote  it. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  that 
section  that  is  now  sought  to  be  amended 
been  read  by  the  Clerk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Section  306  was 
read. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  I  have  offered  would  re- 
quire additional  congressional  authori- 
zation for  any  oversea  productive  en- 
terprise in  which  total  U.S.  assistance 
reaches  $100  million  or  more 

Further,  this  amendment  would  re- 
main on  the  books  only  until  the  enact- 
ment of  next  year  s  foreign  aid  bill. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  I 
have  offered  this  amendment,  but  all  of 
these  reasons,  in  one  way  or  another, 
hinge  upon  U.S.  participation  m  the  pro- 
posed Bokaro  steel  plant  in  India. 

The  committee  spent  considerable 
time  in  the  hearmgs  on  this  proposed 
plant.  We  questioned  Mr  David  Bell. 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  closely  on  this 
project. 

We  had  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  Steel  report  on  the  feasibility  of 
this  project 

After  all  the  information  which  was 
given  to  us  about  this  project,  after  all 
our  discussion.s  on  Bokaro,  I  could  not 
help  coming  away  with  one  overriding 
observation 

That  is  this  What  we  do  not  know 
about  Bokaro  far  outweighs  what  we  do 
know 

The  plain  fact  is  that  nobody  knows 
whether  Bokaro  is  po.ssible,  whether  Bo- 
karo is  feasible,  whether  it  can  be  op>er- 
ated  economically,  whether  manpower 
can  be  found  to  run  the  plant  once  it  Is 
completed,  whether  adequate  transpor- 
tation can  be  provided  for  raw  materials. 
if  such  raw  materials  are  available  in  the 
kinds  and  qualities  necessary  for  this 
plant. 

Further,  nobody  knows  whether  or  not 
there  are  private  funds  available  in  either 
India,  in  our  own  country,  in  Western 
Europe,  to  finance  construction  of  this 
plant  or  whether  the  Government  of  In- 
dia should  run  this  plant 

I  do  not  think  that  Congress,  at  this 
point,  has  the  information  available  to 
It  to  make  a  determination  of  how  much 
or  what  kind  of  contribution  our  Fed- 
eral Government  should  make.  If  any. 

Further,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  admits  that  the  data  is  not 
available  to  it  at  this  time  to  make  a 
rational  decision  on  the  role  our  Fed- 
eral Government  should  play  in  this 
project. 

The  United  States  Steel  report  raises 
some  grave  doubts  about  the  availability 
of  limestone  deposits,  for  instance,  and 
points  out  that  those  deposits  which  are 
known  are  of  inferior  quality. 

Where  the  5.400  workers  would  live, 
where  the  necessary  technicians  would 
come  from  and  who  they  would  be  has 
not  been  adequately  considered 

The  United  States  Steel  report  points 
out  that  living  conditions  at  the  proposed 
Bokaro  site  would  be  very  difficult  for 
the  Indians  themselves,  and  even  more 
difficult  for  any  American  technicians 
who  would  have  to  live  in  the  vicinity. 


One  of  the  main  purposes  of  my 
amendment  Is  to  forestall  an  agreement 
before  the  data  has  been  obtained,  be- 
fore the  gaf>s  in  current  information  are 
filled. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
there  are  not  enough  private  funds  avail- 
able m  India,  the  free  world,  and  the 
United  States  to  permit  this  plant  to  be 
built  as  a  private  enterprise  project. 

I  have  serious  doubts  about  the  valid- 
ity of  this  statement. 

Most  certainly,  private  capital  has  not 
come  forth  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
date  to  finance  this  project  under  the 
private  sector. 

The  reason  Is  quite  obvious.  On  the 
basis  of  the  data  which  has  been  sup- 
plied up  until  today,  I  most  certainly 
would  not  invest  a  nickel  in  this  proj- 
ect. I  do  not  believe  a  businessman  in 
India  would  do  so  either. 

After  the  necessary  surveys  have  been 
completed — after  a  close  look  has  been 
taken  at  this  project  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  private  capital  available — 
after  the  geologic  surveys  have  been 
completed — after  a  determination  has 
been  made  that  this  plant  is  the  best 
possible  Investment  of  funds  to  raise  liv- 
ing standards  in  India,  then  Is  the  time 
for  another  look  at  this  project  In  terms 
of  how  it  should  be  financed — through 
private  capital,  through  a  public  cor- 
poration or  possibly  some  combination 
of  both. 

While  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  State  Department  and 
other  Federal  agencies  have  attempted 
to  assure  us  that  no  commitment  will 
be  made  on  Bokaro  during  the  current 
fl.scal  year,  this  is  not  enough  assurance 
for  me. 

The  temptation  might  be  too  great  to 
use  approval  of  Bokaro  as  a  possible 
short-term  replacement  for  foreign  pol- 
icy in  the  subcontinent.  I  most  cer- 
tainly would  deplore  the  approval  of  this 
project  under  such  circumstances,  and  I 
am  sure  that  I  would  be  joined  by  almost 
every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  this. 

My  amendment  would  cover  only 
Bokaro  at  this  time.  The  reason  I  have 
proposed  roughly  a  year's  limit  In  the 
amendment  Is  so  that  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  wUl  have  an  oppor- 
tunity during  the  next  12  months  to  de- 
termine just  exactly  what  role  Congress 
should  play  In  the  approval  and  con- 
sideration of  future  overseas  programs. 

We  have  spent  a  number  of  months  in 
committee  in  our  deliberations  on  the 
total  foreign  aid  bill.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee. In  general,  did  an  excellent  job. 

But  I  think  it  is  easy  for  my  colleagues 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  great  deal 
more  study,  a  great  deal  more  consid- 
eration must  be  given  to  the  voice  Con- 
gress should  have  in  the  approval  of  in- 
dividual projects  In  which  substantial 
amounts  of  U.S.  dollars  are  involved. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  committee  will 
have  the  time  for  adequate  considera- 
tion of  this  role  of  Congress  in  these 
determinations  under  less-harried,  less- 
hurried  circumstances. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  and  I 
worked  on  the  amendment  with  refer- 
ence to  Indonesia  at  great  length.  This 
is  one  of  the  amendments  I  referred  to 
earlier  I  would  support.  I  think  the 
gentleman's  amendment  does  exactly 
what  needs  to  be  done. 

Personally,  at  the  moment  I  would  be 
afjainst  the  project,  period,  but  at  least 
I  would  be  willing  to  grant  a  year  to 
make  a  study  and  have  a  chance  to  come 
in  and  convince  the  committee.  This 
amendment  means  they  cannot  proceed 
with  this  or  give  a  dime  before  next 
year's  foreign  aid  bill,  unless  the  House 
and  the  Senate  separately  voted  to  let 
them  po  ahead.  The  committee  has  ex- 
amined the  amendment.  The  chairman 
and  I  have  discussed  it  at  length,  and  I 
believe — the  chairman  can  correct  me 
if  I  am  wrong — I  am  authorized  to  say 
that  we  on  this  side  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  hope  that  it  passes. 

BtTBSTITXrrE  AMKNOMENT  OrrXSXD  BT  IfH.  CSOSS 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  ChaUman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oaoss  as  a  sub- 
sutute  fur  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Eroomfield:  On  page  16,  insert  the  following 
new  section  after  line  8: 

"Sec.  307.  Prom  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  through  June  30,  1904,  no  part  of 
any  funds  authorized  to  be  made  available 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Foreign 
AsfLsUmce  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  shall  be 
available  to  partially  or  wholly  finance  In 
any  country,  eluber  by  loan,  grant,  or  other- 
wise. partlcipaUon  by  the  United  States  \n 
the  acquisition,  construction,  or  expansion 
of  any  separately  Identifiable  project  or 
facility  proposal  Involving  for  completion  an 
estimated  aggregate  limit  of  United  States 
participation,  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent, of  $100,000,000  or  vaoit  unless  such 
project  or  facility  proposal  Is  authorised  in 
speclflc  terms  either  In  this  Act  or  in  other 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress;  and 
after  June  30.  1964,  no  appropriation  or  other 
funds  shall  be  made  available  fCM"  any  such 
participation  In  any  such  project  or  faclUty 
proposal,  otherwise  authorlaed  by  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  \9t\,  as  amended,  and 
involving  for  completion  an  estimated  aggre- 
gate limit  of  United  States  participation,  as 
determined  by  the  President,  of  $60,000,000 
or  more  unless  such  project  or  facility  pro- 
posal is  authorized  In  specific  terms  by  legis- 
lation enacted  by  the  Congress. 

"The  provisions  of  this  section  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained 
in  this  or  any  other  Act." 

And  amend  subsequent  section  numbers 
accordingly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  sub- 
stitute amendment  I  have  offered  may 
sound  complicated,  but  it  is  not.  There 
is  nothing  complex  about  it. 

It  provides  that  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act  and  through  June  30, 
next  year,  none  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  shall  be  available 
to  finance  in  whole  or  part,  in  any  coun- 
try, any  project  in  which  the  United 
States  is  involved  and  which  costs  in  the 
estimated  aggregate  $100  million  or  more, 
unless  such  project  is  specifically  author- 
ized in  this  act  or  in  other  legislation  en- 
acted by  Congress. 

After  June  30,  1964,  no  funds  shall  be 
made  available  for  any  project  or  facility, 
involving  for  completion  an  estimated 


aggregate  of  $50  million,  again  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  unless  such  proj- 
ect or  facility  proposal  is  authorized  in 
speclflc  terms  by  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress. 

This  amendment  will  not  only  block 
the  spending  by  this  Government  of  an 
estimated  $1  billion  on  the  Bokaro  steel 
mill,  but  it  will  stop  any  other  commit- 
ments of  this  kind  without  the  specific 
authorization  of  Congress. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomtield], 
is  temporary  in  natiu-e.  I  want  to  make 
this  permanent.  Why  should  not  the 
Congress  pass  upon  the  use  of  our  dollars 
to  build  Uie  Bokaro  steel  mill  in  India, 
and  they  will  under  the  terms  of  my 
amendment.  But  why  should  this  same 
scrutiny  not  go  to  all  other  projects  be- 
tween now  and  next  June,  if  there  are 
such  projects,  that  cost  $100  million,  and 
thereafter  why  should  not  the  Congress 
authorize  projects  costing  more  than  $50 
million  or  more? 

Why,  you  cannot  get  in  your  district  a 
project  costing  $50,000,  you  cannot  even 
get  planning  money  for  it,  unless  you  get 
an  authorization  from  the  Congress. 
Why  should  we  permit  the  bureaucrats, 
imder  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to 
launch  even  $50  million  projects  in  for- 
eign countries  without  the  authority  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  ^ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man feel  we  might  be  starting  a  system 
here  or  a  precedent  under  which  we 
woidd  be  lobbied  to  death  by  the  lobbies 
from  downtown  representing  the  foreign 
governments  trying  to  put  over  projects? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  why  should  we 
fear  lobbyists — any  of  them? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
fear,  it  is  a  question  of  getting  into  an 
area  In  which  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man wants  the  Congress  to  get.  When  a 
local  project  is  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress, it  is  considered  on  the  basis  of  lo- 
cal requirements.  But  when  we  consider 
one  of  these  foreign  projects,  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  get  into  the  whole  field  of 
foreign  policy  which  is  outside  of  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  Just  a  minute  or  two. 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  win  not  take  that 
long,  I  assure  the  gentleman.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  would  expect  that. 

Mr.  McDowell.  But  I  do  want  to 
commend  him,  for  he  is  certainly  making 
progress.  He  comes  from  nothing  to  $50 
million  very  quickly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  do  you  mean — 
from  nothing  to  $50  million? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  thought  the  gen- 
tleman was  opposed  to  any  aid. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  it  is  so  insigniflcant 
why  are  you  opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  thought  the  gen- 
tleman was  opposed  to  any  aid  whether 
it  is  50  cents  or  $50  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  authorizing 
any  aid  here.     I  am  saying  that  when 


the  bureaucratic  "foreign  alders"  want  to 
start  a  project  costing  more  than  $50 
million  for  some  foreign  dictator  after 
next  June  30,  1964,  they  have  got  to 
come  to  the  Congress  and  justify  it. 
What  is  wrong  with  that?  You  cannot 
get  any  part  of  that  kind  of  money  in 
your  district  or  your  State  without  com- 
ing to  Congress  and  Justifying  it.  And 
since  when,  I  ask,  has  Congress  been 
precluded  from  authorizing  expenditures 
and  appropriating  for  them  even  though 
this  action  may  have  an  effect  on  foreign 
Fwlicy? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  They  are  going  to 
borrow  this  money.  This  is  a  loan.  This 
is  not  a  project  such  as  we  get  in  this 
country  where  we  get  a  grant.  This  is 
an  actual  loan  and  they  are  going  to  pay 
interest  on  this  loan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  so  what?  Maybe 
the  loan  will  never  be  repaid.  Maybe  for 
lack  of  proper  scrutiny  the  project  is  so 
inf  easible  that  it  can  never  pay  out. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  is  a 
member  now  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  he  has  made  a  very 
valuable  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  have  enjoyed  work- 
ing with  the  gentleman  since  the  first 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  might  say  this 
amendment  is  not  accompanied  by  a 
State  Department  position  paper. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  know  it  was  not. 
But  I  want  to  say,  the  gentleman  will 
admit  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  had  a  good  many  meetings 
since  February.  We  have  been  in  ses- 
sion 4  and  5  days  a  week.  But  if 
we  ever  get  an  amendment  like  this,  it 
will  put  us  in  the  public  worlcs  business 
and  we  will  be  up  there  from  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning  imtil  12  o'clock  at  night 
hearing  the  projects  one  by  one.  It  will 
make  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
a  public  works  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
limit  his  request  to  2  minutes  and  I  will 
not  object? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  I  will  make  it  2 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Here  are  some  of  the 
projects  that  are  going  on:  Road  con- 
struction is  Afghanistan,  $54,200,000. 

That  famous  fertilizer  plant  In  Korea, 
$50  million. 

The  Vietnam  highway  and  bridge 
construction,  $53,900,000. 

There  is  a  long  list.  I  do  not  have 
time  to  read  it  all.  But  why  in  the 
name  of  conscience  should  not  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  pass  on  these 
projects  involving  hundreds  of  millions? 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
it  is  going  to  impose  an  undue  burden 
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on  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  thought  we  were 
selected  to  oome  down  here  and  work? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  cerUinly  will  put 
an  undue  burden  upon  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  PoreiRn  Affairs,  in- 
cluding the  gentleman  in  the  well 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  the  foreign  hand- 
out artists  come  In  with  $50  million  proj- 
ects. I  promise  you  I  will  be  on  the 
Job  I  will  be  your  little  servant  when 
they  come  to  the  committee  with  proj- 
ects costing  $50  million  and  $100  million. 
I  will  be  delighted  to  worlc  early  said 
late  to  save  the  citizens  of  this  country 
even  a  few  of  the  millions  now  going 
down  the  drain  through  this  global  give- 
away 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier.  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  Broomfleld  amend- 
ment. I  want  to  say  too  that  Mr.  Broom - 
nsLD  worked  out  what  I  considered  to  be 
an  excellent  amendment  on  Indonesia, 
which  I  helped  to  write  In  the  bill  In 
committee.  But  I  think  we  have  to  be 
reasonable  about  this,  and  I  hope  I  can 
appeal  to  some  of  the  gentleman's  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  his  amendment  be- 
cause It  bars  the  Bokaro  steel  mill  until 
the  next  foreign-aid  bill  comes  up.  If 
they  come  In  with  any  proof  at  all.  I  am 
willing  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  for  thrm 
to  submit  It  to  the  committee 

I  do  no  think  there  Is  anything  they 
can  say  that  Is  going  to  get  me  to  be  for 
that  project,  but  I  am  willing  for  them  to 
submit  their  arguments.  I  think  the 
Broomfleld  amendment  is  a  reasonable 
amendment  I  think  If  we  live  with  It 
for  a  year  and  it  works,  I  do  not  think 
we  will  have  any  trouble  writing  it  in  for 
another  year.  But  what  are  you  doing  In 
this  amendment?  The  gentleman  says 
it  Is  permanent,  and  that  Is  right.  I 
know  Members  on  my  left  and  I  are  going 
to  disagree  about  our  hopes  for  1964. 
You  hope  you  are  going  to  win  the  Presi- 
dency. The  gentlemen's  amendment,  if 
that  happens,  will  only  affect  us  for  6 
months,  but  you  will  have  to  live  with  it. 
and  I  guarantee  that  your  President,  if 
you  should  elect  one.  whoever  he  Is.  will 
not  like  that  kind  of  handcuffing  That 
Is  the  substance  of  his  amendment.  I 
ask  you  to  vote  this  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.    Yes.    I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
Defense  Department  and  various 
branches  of  the  Service  have  to  come 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  before  the  Armed  Services  Leg- 
islative Committee  to  build  even  a  glori- 
fied latrine? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  news  for  the  gen- 
tleman. The  foreign  aid  people  have  to 
come  before  the  Passman  subcommittee 
to  build  even  an  vmglorlfled  latrine:  Just 
a  plain  old  common  one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  quite  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentle- 
man suspend?  The  Chair  suggests  that 
we  raise  the  debate  level  Just  a  little. 


Mr  HAYS.  I  am  for  that  So  will 
the  gentleman  suggest  some  other  kind 
of  building,  and  I  will  go  along  with  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  there  is  justification 
for  congressional  approval  of  projects 
invohing  an  outlay  of  $100  million  in 
order  to  get  at  the  Bokaro  stt-el  mill,  if 
It  is  good  to  do  It  In  that  case,  then  why 
is  It  not  justified  in  all  other  foreign 
aid  project.s  co.stin«  $ino  million'' 

Mr  H.A'^'S  Becau.se  the  gentleman 
IS  not  doing  it  in  $100  million  ca.se.s 
.After  next  year  he  is  reducing  it  by  100 
percent   down  to  $.50  million 

.Ml    GROSS      Andwhynof 

Mr  HAYS  Because  I  do  not  think 
11  IS  food  business.  I  think  that  it  Is  loo 
restrictive.  I  do  not  think  it  gives 
enough  flexibility.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  .Mr  BroomfieldI  has  written 
a  reasonable  amendment,  and  I  hope 
that  the  committt>e  will  .support  the 
Broumfield  amendment  and  dtfeat  the 
Gross  amendni'-nt. 

Mr  DF.RWINSKI  .Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words 

.Mr  Chairman,  I  will  deliberately  ad- 
dres.s  mystlf  to  the  Mtmbers  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  in  the  pre.sumption  that  my 
v^ords  would  not  have  much  influence  on 
that  sidf  of  the  ai.sle  Therefore,  since 
I  am  addre-s-siiu  people  who  are  nor- 
mallv  friends.  I  am  poing  to  be  very 
fiank,  I  would  lik>'  to  say  this:  Boys 
and  gills,  let  u.s  get  togi-ther  This  Is 
what  we  should  do  Bill  Broomfield 
work>'d  up  a  i;<x>d,  practical,  sensible 
amendm*-nt  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  Is 
a  perfec  ammdment,  bt>cau.s»>  no  one 
should  object  to  it.  not  even  the  diplo- 
mats in  the  Indian  Crovernmpnt.  because 
It  IS  not  aimed  at  them  All  it  states  is 
the  fact  that  next  year  any  project  that 
runs  over  $100  m:llion  must  have  speciflc 
conk'ressional  approval  Having  done 
this,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
we  should  degenerate  this  into  a  debate 
on  an  item  which  Is  $50  million  less,  or  go 
off  on  any  other  tangent  If  we  have 
proposed  and  received  the  acceptance  of 
a  good,  sound  plan,  why  should  we  do 
anything  el.se'  It  us  late  in  the  day. 
When  we  had  the  conflicting  amend- 
ments and  substitutes  on  the  Cuban  situ- 
ation, if  all  the  paper  had  btnMi  lumped 
together,  we  could  have  piled  it  on  the 
island  and  it  would  have  sunk.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  this  situation  degenerate  Into 
that  much  confusion  and  that  much  un- 
necessary conflict  I  think  the  Broom- 
fleld amendment  as  proposed  de.serves 
the  support  of  the  entire  House  It  will 
certainly  be  understood  downtown  It 
Is  understood  and  appreciated  by  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  on  and  off  the 
committee  Let  us  start  moving  Let 
us  take  the  Broomfleld  amendment 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr    DERWINSKI.     I  yield 

Mr  GALLAGHER  Mr  Chairman. 
ju.st  so  that  the  gentleman  will  not  feel 
he  IS  not  without  friends  on  the  other 
side  and  feel  lonely  in  the  well,  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman  s  position.  I  feel 
that  the  record  also  should  be  clear  that 
the  Congress  is  not  at  this  time  rejecting 
the  Bokaro  project      What  it  is  doing  is 


withholding  and  deferring  that  judgment 
until  all  the  feasibility  reports  are  in  and 
that  will  be,  we  have  been  assured  by  the 
time  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  next 
year  So  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  hope  that  his  amend- 
mi'Ut   will  be  supported 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  direct  one  remark  to  my  dear 
fiiriid  fioin  Iowa  i  Mr  Gross),  with 
whom  I  never  want  to  disagree,  although 
in  this  case  I  must.  He  told  us  that  the 
Broomfleld  amindim-nt  was  imperfect 
because  it  was  lemtxjiary.  The  gentle- 
man knows  there  is  not  anything  temiio- 
rary  once  we  in  Washini;ton  set  it  up. 
So  the  Broomfli-ld  philosophy  will  be 
peimaiKiit 

.Mis  FRANCES  F  BOLTON  .Mr. 
Clia  rnian,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  take  this  oppoilu- 
luty  to  express  my  vt-ry  real  appreciation 
of  tJie  work  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michit;an  Mr  Broo.mfieldI  has  done  on 
this  amendment  It  happens  that  I  have 
followed  it  very  closely.  I  am  convinced 
that  he  has  brouirht  us  something  that  is 
very  workable  We  know  there  are  a 
great  many  problems  in  the  Indian  situa- 
tion This  does  not  hit  that  on  the  head 
but  It  says  that  we  must  really  consult 
over  such  enormous  projects  as  $100  mil- 
lion. I  hojie  very  sincerely  that  this 
Committee  will  vote  for  the  Broomfield 
amendment 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON  I  yie'd 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
kindly  provide  the  House  with  a  defini- 
tion of  the  two  words  "productive  enter- 
pri.se  ?  This  refers  to  any  project  deal- 
ing with  a  productive  enterprise.  What 
IS  a  productive  enterprise? 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  am 
afraid  I  can  tell  you  more  about  un- 
productive enterprises.  Most  of  us  have 
dabbled  In  those. 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  Is.  I  take  It,  no  doubt  of  the  basic 
U.S.  Interest  In  aiding  India.  It  Is  very 
much  in  our  own  national  Interest.  We 
are  helping  by  far  the  largest  of  the  free 
world  nations — 450  million  persons; 
more  than  all  of  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica combined — and  we  are  helping  It  de- 
velop under  democratic  Institutions,  at 
a  critical  time  in  a  critical  area  of  the 
world.  The  Indians  are  on  the  front- 
line of  the  free  world  confrontation 
with  communism. 

It  also  seems  clear  that  there  is  a  real 
need  for  domestic  steel  production  in 
India.  I  understand  that  India  badly 
needs  more  steelmaklng  capacity  for 
her  own  domestic  requirements.  I  am 
told  that  even  If  all  five  existing  steel 
mills  are  expanded  as  presently  planned, 
and  If  the  Bokaro  steel  mill  were  built, 
India's  economy  by  1976  would  still  re- 
quire something  like  2  million  tons  more 
steel  than  could  be  produced  in  India. 

Thus,  given  a  genuine  U.S.  Interest  in 
encouraging  India's  economic  develop- 
ment, and  given  an  urgent  need  to  ex- 
pand substantially  India's  steelmaklng 
capacity,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  prob- 
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lem  in  the  United  States  is  to  determine 
what  is  the  right  way  for  the  United 
States  to  help  meet  this  need. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  further  ex- 
amination of  this  whole  problem  Is  in 
Older.  Bokaro  would  be  one  answer  to 
the  question  of  how  the  United  States 
can  help.  US.  AID  Director  David  Bell 
has  told  us  that  he  has  made  no  de- 
cision on  Bokaro  as  yet  and  that  he  does 
not  inund  to  make  any  decision  until 
he  has  received  and  studied  the  answers 
to  many  as  yet  unanswered  questions. 
He  has  agreed  to  consult  with  our  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  before  reaching 
any  decision  and  indicated  that  this 
could  not  in  any  event  be  before  next 
January. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Bell  that  he  should 
not  make  a  decision  until  all  the  facts 
are  in.  I  welcome  his  readiness  to  con- 
sult further  with  the  Congress  before 
reaching  any  decision.  In  fact,  I  would 
go  further  and  say  that  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  India's  steelmaklng  capacity  and 
the  role  of  U.S.  assistance — not  just  the 
question  of  Bokaro — needs  additional 
study. 

If  further  study  is  needed  both  for 
Bokaro  and  for  the  whole  problem  of 
Indian  steel-producing  capacity.  I  think 
it  would  obviously  be  wrong  for  us  to 
adopt  an  amendment  which  would  bar 
any  US.  aid  for  Bokaro  at  any  time.  I 
think  it  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  do  this 
when  all  the  facts  have  not  been  ascer- 
tained and  when  studies  of  these  prob- 
lems are  currently  going  forward.  I 
think  it  w  ould  be  wrong  to  adopt  such  an 
amendment,  which  would  in  fact  pre- 
judge the  issue  and  amount  to  a  deci- 
sion before  the  circumstances  on  which 
the  decision  must  be  based  are  all  known. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  see  no  objection 
to  an  amendment  which  would  Insure 
further  congressional  opportunity  to  re- 
view a  proposal  such  as  Bokaro.  It  Is  by 
Its  very  size  in  a  special  situation;  the 
Congress  has  a  legitimate  reason  for  pay- 
ing special  attention  to  proposals  of 
such  magnitude.  I  thus  support  the  pro- 
posal to  amend  the  aid  bill  by  providing 
that  development  loans  of  over  $100  mil- 
lion for  productive  enterprises  be  sub- 
ject to  specific  congressional  review  in 
fi.scal  year  1964. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEBED    BY    MR.    CONTE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Broomfield. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BBOoicriKU):  At 
the  end  of  the  Broomfield  amendment  add 
the  following: 

"No  funds  authorized  by  this  or  any  other 
Act  for  the  fific&l  year  ending  June  30,  1984, 
may  be  used  directly  or  indirectly  in  connec- 
Uon  with  the  Bokaro  steel  mill  in  India." 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  offer- 
ing this  very  specific  amendment.  I  am 
hoping  to  gain  assurances  that  the 
American  taxpayer  will  not  be  rushed 
into  making  what  could  become  a  disas- 
ti-ous  investment. 

You  will  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
carefully  used  the  word  "rushed"  and  I 
mean  to  state  clearly  that  I  am  con- 


vinced, after  examining  all  phases  of  the 
Bokaro  situation  that — at  this  stage  of 
uncertainty— there  is  no  clear  Justifi- 
cation for  the  United  States  entering 
into  this  agreement  at  this  time  with  the 
Indian  Government. 

All  during  the  past  weeks,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  have  been  locked  in  executive 
session  with  four  distinguished  colleagues 
of  my  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations,  a  special 
group  selected  by  our  chairman  for  the 
express  purpo.se  of  examining  the  Bokaro 
steel  mill  proposals.  We  have  heard 
many  experts,  including  returning  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  India.  John  Galbraith, 
Gen.  Lucius  Clay,  Norman  Obbard,  the 
executive  vice  president  of  United  States 
Steel,  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Steel- 
workers  Union,  and  others. 

I  mention  the  names  of  these  distin- 
guished gentlemen.  Mr.  Chairman,  only 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  in  all  sincerity 
that  they  did  not  show  sufficient  cause 
for  the  immediate  constiniction  of  this 
mill. 

The  comprehensive  United  States  Steel 
report — which,  incidentally,  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  $686,000 — left  se- 
rious doubts  in  my  mind  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  this  project.  Now  I  have  spoken 
on  this  floor  innumerable  times  in  behalf 
of  our  foreign  aid  program  and  I  am  a 
powerful  supEKjrter  of  the  program,  when 
I  can  be  convinced  that  the  program  is 
sound. 

In  no  instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  I 
justify  this  steel  mill  going  into  a  nation 
that  h£is  received  approximately  $11  bil- 
lion from  the  United  States  since  1945. 

The  United  States  Steel  report 
study — to  be  specific — stated  that  it 
would  be  2  full  years  or  more  before  a 
satisfactory  long-term  solution  can  be 
found  to  the  basic  raw  material  problem 
that  exists  in  the  Nation. 

Are  we  going  to  go  ahead  during  this 
fiscal  year  with  that  fact  in  mind? 

And  how  about  some  other  well-known 
problems,  to  skip  over  for  a  while  the 
fantastic  financial  agreement  that  we 
would  be  entering  into. 

For  example,  the  fact  that  an  entire 
new  city  would  have  to  be  built,  with  the 
construction  of  new  canals,  dams,  and 
railroad  tracks. 

The  United  States  Steel  report  also 
says  that  it  takes  3  years  to  train  a  fore- 
man for  a  project  such  as  this — and  3  to 
4  years  for  apprentice  and  skilled  msun- 
tenance  men. 

With  these  outstanding  problems  a 
genuine  hinderance  to  the  beginning 
construction  of  the  mill,  I  think  that  it 
will  be  clear  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  we  cannot  appropriate  funds 
during  this  fiscal  year  for  such  a  hastily 
conceived  project. 

Another  factor  is  this — the  United 
States  has  over  100,000  people  unem- 
ployed who  are  steelworkers,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  are  importing  bV2 
million  tons  of  steel  mainly  from  Japan 
and  Belgium.  No  one  has  been  able  to 
give  the  assurance  that  there  will  be  a 
significant  change  in  steel  unemploy- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Production 
of  5*/i  million  tons  in  the  United  States 
incidentally,  means  that  20,000  of  those 


U.S.  steelworkers  who  are  unemployed 
could  be  working. 

Before  I  go  into  the  features,  or  I 
should  say  the  drawbacks  of  the  U.S. 
loan,  I  want  to  shatter  the  myth  of  those 
that  say  the  Soviet-financed  mill  in 
India  is  justification  for  our  going  in  and 
building  this  one  at  this  time. 

Their  steel  mill  was  financed  by  a  12- 
year  loan  from  the  Soviets  at  a  2.5-per- 
cent interest,  repayable  in  hard  currency, 
at  a  total  amount  of  $136  million. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  suspicious  of  the  entire 
U.S.  foreign  aid  program  would  be  down 
here  on  the  floor  fighting  for  a  similar 
loan. 

Our  loan,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
amount  to  almost  a  billion  dollars,  a  siz- 
able chunk  of  the  $1.8  billion  expected 
cost  of  the  mill.  This  would  be  in  the 
form  of  a  40-year  development  credit 
loan,  with  a  10 -year  grace  period.  Our 
interest  will  be  three-fourths  of  1  per- 
cent. Through  long  experience  with 
these  development  credit  loans,  we  can 
be  certain  that  we  will  not  get  too  much 
of  this  money  back. 

In  other  words,  we  will  give  India 
about  a  billion  dollars.  The  Indian  Gov- 
ernment will  then  form  a  corporation  to 
build  the  mill.  India  will  lend  money  to 
the  corporation  at  5% -percent  interest, 
not  overlooking  the  fact  that  for  every 
ton  of  steel  made  in  India  there  is  a 
charge  of  $52  a  ton.  In  toto,  this  means 
that  the  Indian  Government  will  realize, 
over  a  20-year  period,  out  of  our  $1  billion 
alone,  about  $5.5  billion. 

Furthermore,  we  will  be  lucky  to  even 
receive  a  million  dollars  out  of  the  bil- 
lion that  we  contribute. 

There  will  also  be  powerful  competi- 
tion to  sell  them  steel  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  we  can  sell  it  to  India. 

There  is  no  guarantee,  either,  that 
would  prevent  the  Indians  from  buying 
cheaper  steel  from  the  other  steel-pro- 
ducing countries  who  could  sell  to  them 
at  a  cheaper  rate.  That  is  to  say,  if 
they  still  have  need  for  steel  even  above 
and  beyond  what  Bokaro  would  produce. 

For  example,  Japan  could  sell  India  a 
ton  of  steel  for  $102  at  dockside.  It 
would  cost  India  $174  for  a  ton  of  steel 
at  dockside  from  the  United  States. 

We  know  who  would  get  the  orders. 

This  would  not  be  a  bonanza  for  the 
U.S.  steel  industry  by  any  means.  It 
would  not,  in  truth,  be  a  bonanza  for 
anyone  except  the  Indian  Government. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  American 
taxpayers  to  go  ahead  with  this  big  sum 
of  foreign  aid,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  there 
are  so  many  untenables. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  looks 
like  a  dangerous  and  serious  proposi- 
tion from  every  angle.  We  carmot  ex- 
pect to  receive  the  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  those  provisions  of  the 
foreign  add  program  that  are  so  essential 
to  the  national  welfare  if  we  jump  into 
a  project  such  as  this. 

Remember  that  old  phrase  by  Bulwer- 
Lytton,  "Business  dispatched  is  business 
well  done,  but  business  hurried  Ls  busi- 
ness ill  done,"  and  also  that  statement 
by  the  famous  New  Englander,  Emerson, 
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"Never  lose  your  presence  of  mmd.  and 
never  get  hurried." 

This  is  a  hurried  project.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  the  Houae  will  do  well  to  paM  my 
amendment  which  will  hold  all  funds  for 
flacal  year  19«4  from  Bokaro.  Given 
this  extra  time,  and  the  necessary  dis- 
patch and  deliberation  that  Ls  so  essen- 
tial m  our  preaalng  times,  we  will  be  able 
to  arrive  at  the  sensible  and  practical 
solution  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  R006EVELT.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

B»ir.  CONTE.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  Cahfornia. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  For  which  amend- 
ment is  the  gentleman'  Is  the  gentle- 
man for  the  Gross  or  the  Broomfleld 
amendmoit? 

Mr.  CONTE.  My  amendment  is  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broom fikld  1 .  I  support 
the  Broomflekl  amendment  with  my 
amendment  m>eclfying  the  Bokaro  steel 
mill. 

Mr.  ANIMIEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Alabama  for 
a  brief  question. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
concur  in  the  statements  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and  to 
further  state  that  I  am  for  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maasachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  also  at  this 
time.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  chairman  of  our  special 
panel  that  was  set  up  to  study  this 
Bokaro  steel  mill.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  did  an  excellent  job  and  I  am 
sure  when  this  report  is  released  to  the 
Members  of  Congress,  the  Members  will 
see  the  arduous  work  and  the  time  and 
the  effort  put  in  by  the  chairman  and 
the  members  of  that  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  ought  to  lock  himself  up 
and  study  this  some  more  or  not.  We 
have  been  studying  it  and  we  have  not 
t>een  locked  up.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  been  studying  it.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwin- 
sKil  has  been  studying  It.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  Is  an  attempt  to  get  two 
names  on  the  amendment  or  not.  but 
the  Broomfleld  amendment  barred  this 
for  a  year.  That  is  the  extent  of  It.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  feasibility  reports 
which  we  studied,  offered  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Co..  say  in  so  much  plain. 
unmitigated  English,  that  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say  this  project  is  feasible 
until  a  further  study  is  made  of  the  iron 
ore  resources  and  the  coal  resources 

All  of  this  has  been  studied.  The 
Broomfleld  amendment  proposed  to  do 
exactly  this.  The  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  CoNTiI  made  a  good 
speech,  I  am  glad  he  got  to  read  it.  but 
about  an  It  did  was  to  reiterate  the  fact 
that  the  Broomfleld  amendment  Is  right. 

The  gentlemen  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BROOMriKLol  has  been  working  on  It  a 
long  time,  and  we  ought  to  support  his 


sonendment.  If  there  is  any  credit  In  it, 
I  am  willing  to  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  DEaiWINSKI.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  Uie  gentleman 
from  Illinois 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Since  the  ncntlo- 
man  referred  to  the  Kentleman  from 
Michigan  as  having  .studied  the  .subject 
for  a  lonR  time 

Mr  HAYS     I  also  said  you  had  studied 

it. 

Mr  DERWINSKI  I  thank  Qie  Ken- 
tleman Aii  a  student  of  the  i.s.sue  iniiy  I 
state  Uiat  the  Bioomfield  aniendnieiit 
does  exactly  what  tlie  Huu.se  obviously 
wants  to  do.  therefore  the  Coiitt'  amend- 
ment is  not  necessary,  and  I  suggest  that 
we  adopt  the  Broomfleld  amendment. 

Mr   HAYS      I  thunk  the  Kentleman 

Mr  GROSS,  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  tlie  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have 
somebody.  I  do  not  care  whether  on  the 
right  or  left — perhaps  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  1  Mr  Derwin- 
SKil.  can  answer  a  question  Let  me 
read  this  provision  in  tlie  Brooinfield 
amendment: 

No  asslatance  shall  be  f iiniLshed  under 
this  act  to  any  country  for  constructiun  of 
any  productive  enterprise  with  respect  to 
which  the  aggregate  value  ^f  such  assl.st- 
auce  to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States 
wi!l  exceed  $100  nnlUun 

What  is  a  productive  enterprise? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  If  the  Kentleman 
wants  a  definition  of  the  language  he 
should  have  directed  his  question  to  the 
Kentleman  from  New  Jersey.  The  point 
here  is  the  intention  of  the  amendment, 
which  is  always  the  key.  The  intention 
of  the  amendment  is  to  prohibit  any 
participation  in  any  development  of  any 
project  where  the  total  cast  would  ex- 
ceed $100  million 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  tlie  Kentleman  is 
sayins  is  that  the  intention  of  this 
amendment  is  to  go  first  to  the  Bokaro 
steel  mill,  and  nothing  else.  That  is 
because  he  cannot  define  what  consti- 
tutes a  productive  enterprise  in  any 
other  terms  than  the  Bokaro  steel  mill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  "Productive  enterpri.se." 
as  I  understand  the  amendment,  is  any 
enterprise  which  produces  any  usable 
article  except  hot  air,  said  I  do  not  mean 
this  In  any  way  to  reflect  on  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  who 
is  always  succinct  and  to  the  point. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  Kentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  permit  me,  as 
I  hope,  an  old  friend  of  his,  to  make 
the  observation  that  he  is  winning  a  vic- 
tory and  he  does  not  realize  it.  Once 
having  established  this  precedent,  once 
having  started  It.  we  have  set  the  stage 
for  future  practical  amendments  of  this 
type. 

Mr.  GROSS  But  I  want  to  apply  the 
same  scrutiny  to  any  other  number  of 


projects  costing  $50  million  and  more — 
I  want  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  them. 

Apparently  no  one  wants  to  give  me  a 
definition  of  "productive  enterprise,"  in 
relation  to  the  Broomfleld  amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  tiie  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  ai^d  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  IS  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
a  suuiliar  amendment  at  the  de.sk. 
While  I  support  tlie  Broomfleld  amend- 
ment I  think  It  .should  be  more  specific 
and  get  directly  to  the  core  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  and 
tlie  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  It  is  aimed  specifically  at  pro- 
hibiting the  assistance  of  tiiis  Govern- 
ment \n  financing  the  construction  of 
the  contemplated  Bokaro  Steel  plant  in 
India.  It  says  simply  that  no  aid  shall 
be  furnished  under  this  act  for  con- 
.struction  of  a  steel  plant  at  Bokaro, 
India,  or  elsewhere  in  India. 

As  we  all  know,  this  proposed  proj- 
ect would,  in  the  final  analysis,  entail 
approximately  a  billion  dollars.  This 
money  would  be  raised  by  taxhig  the 
citizens  of  tiiis  country  together  with 
the  institutions  of  private  enterprise  to 
be  used  to  construct  a  mill  that  would 
be  owned  and  operated  by  the  Indian 
Goverrunent  in  direct  competition  with 
private  enterprise.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
would  certainly  eijliance  the  cause  of 
world  socialism  and  Is  contrary  to  tlie 
best  interests  of  this  Nation  and  its  tax- 
payers. 

Tuesday,  the  steelworkcrs,  through 
their  union  representative,  were  asking 
the  President  for  help  against  steel  im- 
ports— imports  are  now  pouring  In  at 
rates  of  5  million  tons  annually  repre- 
.sentiiiK  a  loss  of  37,700  full-time  steel- 
workers'  jobs.  Yet,  these  same  employ- 
ees are  going  to  be  taxed  to  build  a  plant 
in  India  that  conceivably  will  produce 
steel  to  compete  against  our  own  steel 
producers.  Private  enterprise  cannot 
compete  against  a  socialized  plant  par- 
ticularly when  It  Is  financed  with  oiu- 
money.  Furthermore,  our  tax  structure 
and  high  wage  scale  add  to  the  burden 
of  production  costs.  These  facts,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion under  free  enterprise  Includes  the 
amortization  of  the  investment  outlay 
to  construct  a  plant  and  such  cost  is 
seldom  reflected  in  production  costs  of 
a  socialized  or  government -owned  plant, 
make  it  practically  impossible  to  com- 
pete favorably  against  such  a  foreign 
competitor  using  extremely  cheap  labor. 
This  is  a  bitter  pill  for  the  steelworkcrs 
and  the  steel  industry  to  swallow,  par- 
ticularly when  they  realize  their  own 
tax  dollars  may  be  used  to  eliminate 
their  jobs. 

It  Ls  interesting  to  note  that  AID  Di- 
rector. David  E.  Bell,  told  the  House 
Foreiijn  Affairs  Committee  in  April  of 
this  year,  that  India  was  1  of  the  10 
nations  that  has  produced  substantial 
economic  growth  and  adequate  progress. 
limitiiiK  needs  for  external  as.sistance. 
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India  already  has  received  one  of  the 
largest  slices  of  US.  foreign  aid  without 
the  Bokaro  plant  and  Is  presently  seek- 
ing a  3 -year  commitment  from  Western 
Fowei-s  for  a  military  buildup  estimated 
to  entail  one  and  one-third  billion  dol- 
lars in  foreign  exchange  assistance,  much 
of  w  hich  will  fall  upon  the  United  States. 
rhe  well  will  soon  run  dry.  It  Is  Inter- 
est ins  to  note  that  while  India  Is  willing 
to  accept  our  assistance  with  both  hands, 
she  is  now  reneging  on  an  agreement  to 
transmit  Voice  of  America  broadcasts 
to  Southeast  Asia  even  though  we  are 
furnishing  the  transmitting  facilities. 
Obviously,  India  is  willing  to  "recelveth 
but  not  giveth." 

Furthermore,  there  are  serious  techni- 
cal difficulties  which  as  yet  are  not  re- 
solved to  the  satisfaction  of  some  of  us. 
As  I  understand  It.  United  States  Steel, 
the  concern  making  the  study  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  project,  has  Indicated 
that  insufficient  consideration  has  been 
given  so  far  to  the  availability  of  raw 
materials  for  the  plant,  and,  further,  has 
indicated  that  it  would  take  2  years  or 
more  to  flnd  a  long-term  solution.  How 
ridiculous  it  would  be  to  construct  a 
plant  that  would  have  insufficient  raw 
materials  to  serve  the  plant's  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  emphasize  this  point, 
I  quote  directly  from  the  report  of  AID 
of  March  1963: 

It  beciime  apparent  to  us  at  an  early  stage 
In  our  investigation  that  wholly  Insufficient 
consldenilion  was  being  given  to  the  raw  ma- 
terL^ls  aspect  of  the  Bokaro  project.  This 
deficiency  appears  to  be  due  primarily  to 
the  fact  that  present  plans  are  for  the  three 
principal  raw  materials  to  be  supplied  by 
three  separate  government  entitles.  No  In- 
dividual or  group  with  overall  steehnaUng 
raw  materials  experience  has  been  made  re- 
sponsible for  coordinating  B<Aaro'B  raw 
materials  program.  We  do  not  believe  that 
any  modern  Integrated  steel  project  should 
be  undertaken  today  In  any  country  with- 
out such  coordination  of  raw  materials 
planning. 

Other  problems  facing  the  feasibility 
of  the  project  are  inadequately  trained 
per.sonnel  to  ot>erate  the  plant.  Some 
5,400  employees  would  have  to  be  specifi- 
cally trained  to  operate  the  plant.  This 
would  require   additional  expenditures. 

Other  costs  involved  would  be  for  the 
construction  of  a  dam  and  canal  to  Bo- 
karo, a  town  would  have  to  be  construct- 
ed together  with  adequate  power  facili- 
ties. The  United  States  Steel  study 
stated : 

Unless  transportation,  power,  and  water 
(acuities  are  available  in  accordance  with  the 
assumptions  made  In  thl«  report,  the  opera- 
tion and  economic  success  of  a  Bokaro  steel 
plant  would  be  seriously  affected. 

The  facts  are  that  adequate  power, 
water,  and  transportation  facilities  and 
labor  supply  are  not  available  at  this 
time. 

Here  again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  report  which  states  that  a  success- 
ful plant  at  Bokaro  requires  that: 
^rst,  qualified  personnel,  Indian  and 
American,  be  assured;  second,  supplies 
of  Important  raw  materials  be  avail- 
able and  brought  under  ownership  con- 


trol of  Bokaro  management;  third,  pro- 
vision be  made  for  (a)  adequate  rail 
transport,  (b)  adequate  supplies  of  power 
and  water,  (c)  expansion  of  coal  mining 
and  washing  facilities,  (d)  adequate  area 
highways,  and  (e)  a  townsite  to  support 
both  laborers  and  managers. 

The  report  further  says: 

The  Bokaro  area  has  virtually  no  useful 
labor  supply  except  In  lowest  categories.  It 
is  rural,  remote  and  poorly  served  by  trans- 
port facilities.  It  Is  unattractive  to  the 
great  majority  of  potential  Indian  employ- 
ees, who  would  come  from  elsewhere.  "The 
situation  Is  even  worse  as  regards  American 
employees  •  •  •  and  would  make  It  dif- 
ficult to  attract  good  expatriate  personnel." 
Thus  a  nearby  townsite  must  be  built  and 
operated,  including  medical,  recreational, 
educational  and  shopping  facilities,  trans- 
port to  and  from  the  plant,  and  better  access 
to  the  outside. 

While  these  are  compelling  reasons  in 
my  judgment  why  the  loan  should  not  be 
made,  the  most  compelling  reason  is  our 
unfavorable  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion. 

As  we  all  well  know,  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  ran  considerably  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  for  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year — Department  of 
Commerce  figures.  At  this  rate,  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  could  reach  an 
alltime  high.  I  realize  the  administra- 
tion has  offered  suggestions  and  meas- 
ures to  halt  this  outflow  of  our  gold,  and 
for  that  I  commend  the  administration. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  outflow  has 
not  halted  and  unless  there  is  some  dras- 
tic change,  I  fear  the  only  solution  is  to 
devalue  the  dollar.  We  can  say  what 
we  may  about  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  but  we  all  know  it  is  directly  re- 
lated to  our  largess.  Excessive  foreign 
aid  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  this 
uitfavorable  balance  of  payments  and 
unless  it  is  curtailed,  the  situation  will 
become  aggravated  instead  of  alleviated. 

We  are  already  tottering  on  the  brink 
of  technical  bankruptcy  and  repudiation. 
The  stability  of  the  dollar  is  threatened. 
The  arithmetic  is  simple  and  unassail- 
able. 

Under  existing  Federal  Reserve  legis- 
lation, $12.3  billion  in  gold  is  required 
to  support  our  internal  currency  and 
credit  structure.  An  additional  $500 
million  is  required  under  recent  legisla- 
tion replacing  outstanding  silver  certifi- 
cates with  Federal  Reserve  notes.  This 
makes  a  total  reserve  requirement  of 
$12.8  billion  in  gold.  The  total  gold 
stock  is  now  $15.6  billion,  thus  leaving 
free  reserves  of  around  $2.8  billion.  But 
these  so-called  free  reserves  are  not 
actually  free. 

Chargeable  against  this  gold  reserve 
is  some  $25.3  billion  in  short-term  credits 
now  In  the  hands  of  foreign  governments. 
These  short-term  credits  are  redeemable 
from  our  gold  supplies  or  reserves. 
Should  foreigners  continue  to  call  our 
gold — as  I  said  we  lost  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion during  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year — the  demand  could  not  be  met.  The 
structure  of  the  free  world  currency  is 
built  around  the  dollar.  If  this  fails, 
chaos  results.  The  situation  is  very 
grave. 

This  project  is  certainly  one  that 
would   adversely    affect   the   outflow   of 


gold  and  the  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments.  Congress  could  stem  this 
outflow  by  restricting  this  unnecessary, 
unjustified  venture. 

This  country  simply  does  not  have  the 
billion  dollars  to  put  into  this  project. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  will  not  take  the  5 
minutes,  but  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Com- 
mittee I  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  who  in 
committee  voted  against  the  Broomfleld 
amendment.  The  reason  I  voted  against 
the  Broomfleld  amendment  was  because 
it  was  specifically  at  that  time  directed 
against  the  Bokaro  plant,  and  I  did  not 
want  to  be  in  a  position  of  putting  my 
name  on  a  matter  of  such  great  conse- 
quence to  a  counti-y  that  looks  upon  the 
Bokaro  steel  plant  as  a  prestigious  event, 
insofar  as  their  future  is  concerned.  The 
Russians  have  given  them  a  steel  mill. 
They  are  looking  to  us  and  they  want  as- 
sistance in  this  regard. 

The  last  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
I  now  support  the  Broomfield  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  fix>m  Massachusetts. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  would  again  subject 
the  Congress  to  the  many,  many  at- 
tempts as  in  the  past  to  the  kind  of  lob- 
bying we  suffered  under  the  Philippine 
bill.  That  should  be  testimony  enough 
as  to  why  we  should  vote  down  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCor- 
mackI. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
without  regard  to  the  question  of  how 
any  Member  feels  with  respect  to  the 
Broomfield  amendment  or  the  Gross 
amendment,  certainly,  it  seems  to  me 
that  on  the  Conte  amendment  the  adop- 
tion of  that  amendment  would  be  most 
unwise.  I  think  it  is  unwise  to  pick  out 
and  name  a  particular  coiuitry.  I  doubt 
if  the  situation  was  reversed,  where  leg- 
islation of  this  kind  was  pending  before 
the  legislative  body  of  some  other  coun- 
try, and  if  we  were  in  the  position  of 
India,  that  we  would  feel  pleased  and 
happy  if  the  United  States  was  specifi- 
cally named  in  this  way.  So  without 
regard  to  the  $50  million  or  the  $100  mil- 
lion amendments,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Conte  amendment,  no  matter  what 
our  party  affiliation  might  be,  but  so  far 
as  our  country  is  concerned,  we  would 
be  directly  injecting  ourselves  into  an- 
other country  and  it  would  be  offensive 
to  that  other  country.  As  between  the 
Gross  amendment  and  the  Broomfield 
amendment,  we  are  accepthig  the 
Broomfield  sunendent,  without  reserva- 
tion, not  for  the  purpose  of  then  voting 
against  it  but  to  accept  the  amendment 
that  has  been  worked  out  as  a  very  happy 
compromise. 
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I  Join  with  the  chairman  of  ilxe  com- 
mittee, with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  BasbyI,  aod  with  other  Mem- 
bers in  urging  the  defeat  of  the  Conte 
amendment  for  the  specific  reason  I 
mentioned,  m  well  as  the  defeat  of  the 
Gross  amendment,  because  I  think  the 
Broomfleld  amendment  is  a  fair  adjust- 
ment between  the  membership  of  the 
committee  and  the  leadership  on  both 
sides. 

Mr.  BARRT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr 
BroomfibldI,  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  merely  like  to  comment  and  thank 
the  Speaker  very  much  for  his  observa- 
tions, and  also  to  point  out  it  is  very 
obvious  no  one  here  in  the  House  can 
say  whether  India  deserves  a  steel  mill 
at  the  present  time.  The  Unitod  States 
Steel  report  was  Inconclusive  after  2 
years  of  InTestigatlon.  The  AID  agency 
made  it  very  plain  that  they  are  not 
ready  to  make  a  judRment.  What  we 
are  really  doing  is  deferring  the  thing 
and  givliig  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
review  it  In  another  year.  I  hope  we  can 
stay  with  the  amendment,  because  it  i.s 
a  sound  approach  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  PUdNSKI.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  necessary  number 
of  words. 

Mr.   Chairman,  I  have  .sat  here  now 
for  3  days  listening  to  debate  on  this 
very  important  bill.     I  think  that  the 
Members  who  participated  have  all  made 
a  very  significant  contribution      But  it 
is  obrlous  that  even  the  members  of  the 
committee   are  divided   on    many   pro- 
posals in  the  bill.    We  now  have  three 
amendments  before  us.     We  have  the 
Broomfteld      amendment,      the     Groses 
amendment,  and  the  Conte  amendment: 
each    representing    different    views.      I 
think  this  has  been  a  very  stimulating 
experience  we  haye  had  here  m  the  last 
3  days.    But  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  are  too  deeply  concerned  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  adopt 
the  Broomfleld  amendment,  the  Gross 
amerkdment.  or  the  Conte  amendment. 
I  think  that  the  average  man  on  the 
street  wants  to  know  how  much  is  all 
this  going  to  cost.     With  this  thought 
in  mind.  I  think  that  we  are  somewhat  in 
the  wrong  church  and  In  the  wrong  pew 
on  this  debate.    I  shall  vote  for  this  bill. 
I  shall  support  the  authorization  bill  be- 
cause it  merely  sptils  out  the  guidelines; 
the  appropriation  bill  is  yet  to  come. 
The  President  already  has  reduced  the 
bill  by  $450  million.    The  committee  has 
trimmed  it  an  additional  $400  million. 
If  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  runs 
true  to  form,  as  it  has  during  the  last 
few   years,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  there  will  be  at  least  another  addi- 
tional $1  billion  cut  In  the  appropria- 
tion for  mutual  assistance  in  1964.    This 
would  mean  that  before  final  action  Ls 
taken  on  the  appropriation  for  foreign 
aid  next  year,  we  in  the  House  will  have 
cut  the  expenditure  by  almost  $2  billion. 
I  think  many  of  the  questions  that 
have  been  debated  and  argued  here  to- 
day are  going  to  be  resolved  only  when 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
appropriation  measmr.    For  that  reason 
it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  more  along 


with  thin  bill  today  and  then  get  to  the 
real  Issue  before  the  American  people, 
namely,  what  will  it  cost. 

I  have  recently  asked  Uie  people  in  my 
district  whether  they  favor  contmuhig 
military  and  economic  assistance  to  our 
allies  If  we  make  sure  tliat  all  of  the 
wa.ste  ha.s  been  eliminatt'd.  A  majority 
said  Ye.s.  Bocau.M-  thr  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  headed  bj  Uie  Keiitleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Pa.^sman  1  has  re- 
duced previous  appropii.it ions  by  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  I  feel  confidenl  that  if  there 
LS  any  waste  in  this  bill  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  take  adequate  steps 
to  remove  it  There  are  many  pood 
things  in  this  bill  Our  Nations  effort 
to  shield  South  America  from  commu- 
nism contained  m  this  bill  us  worthy  of 
our  support.  Our  efforUs  to  help  our 
allies  build  up  their  economy,  so  they  can 
re.sist  communism  is  also  woithy  of  our 
support.  There  are  many  other  good 
provisions  in  this  bill.  But  there  are  al.so 
some  questionable  projects  which  I  am 
confident  will  be  eliminated  by  the  Ap- 
propriatioivs  Coninuttee. 

Therefore,  let  us  move  along  with  this 
measure. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mi  Chaiiman,  I  see 
only  one  Member  on  the  floor.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  .5  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN  I.-  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  Uu  ;emleman  from 
Pennsylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr  BECKER.  Mr  Chairman  I  move 
to  strike  the  i-equisite  numbt^r  of  words. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  am  ju.st  as  anxious 
to  vote  as  anybody  else  and  I  know  how 
I  am  going  to  vote.  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  colleague  from  New  York  who  a  few- 
moments  Sieo  made  a  .statement  that  we 
should  give  a  steel  mill  to  India  because 
the  Russians  Rave  a  steel  mill  to  India. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr  BARRY.    I  am  very  Rlad  you  took 
the  well  to  ask   that  question,  because 
that  was  not  my  Intention.     I  said  that 
they,  the  Indians,  are  embarrassed  that 
the   Russians  have   Riven  them   a  steel 
mill.    They  would  like  a  steel  miU  from 
us.    The  Russian  steel  mill  has  been  used 
as  an  efTective  propaganda  weapon  and 
the  Soviets  receive  tremendous  prestige 
from  the  steel  produced  from  this  mill. 
Since  the  Communist  Invasion  of  India's 
northern  border,  there  has  been  a  move 
in  India  away  from  Soviet  influence  to- 
ward the  free  world.    The  Bokaro  steel 
mill  has  been  depicted  in  India  as  the 
West's   contribution    to   their   steel    re- 
quirements ind  has  become  a  symbol  of 
great  consequence  to  Western  prestige— 
whereas  the  feasibility  reports  have  not 
justified  a  plant  of  the  magnitude  orip- 
inally  intended  by  some  of  its  sponsors, 
the  mill  as  finally  constructed  will  be  in 
keeping  with  the  quantity  and  location  of 
sufficient  iron  ore.  coal,  and  limestone.    I 
do  not  believe  anyone  in  this  House  is 
now  sufficiently  qualified  to  finally  deter- 
mine the  matter  of  the  Bokaro  plant,  but 
I  strongly  oppose  any  amendment  which 
singles  out  any  one  country's  project  for 
congressional  approval      I  do  not  how- 
ever support  the  Broomfleld  amendment 
which  postpones  any  final  action  during 
this  fLscal  year. 


Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
about  sums  up  what  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about  for  3  days,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Kentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield. 
Mr  GAVIN.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
we  have  a  lot  of  steel  mills  in  Pennsyl- 
vania that  are  not  operating  We  mi^;ht 
Pick  up  one  of  them  and  send  it  ovt: 
there. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  was  trying  to  get  to 
this  point  for  my  .yood  friends  m 
Pennsylvania.  But  I  wanted  to  say  some- 
thiiiR  like  this.  It  is  not  my  under- 
.standiriR  that  Russia  ever  save  India 
anytliuu-..  It  i.s  my  understandinR  that 
Russia  loaned  the  money  for  a  steel  mill 
on  a  hard  loan  and  that  India  is  payinr 
6  or  7  percent  interest  on  about  a  10-  or 
12-yoar  loan.  They  gave  them  nothiiiR 
But  the  Kcntleman  is  saying,  to  make 
lo!-;ic.  that  we  should  give  them  a  steel 
mill  because  Russia  has  loaned  them  the 
money  to  build  a  steel  mill.  That  makes 
about  as  much  sense  as  the  bill  makes 

The  CHAIRMAN  All  time  has  ex- 
pired 

The  question  i.s  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chu.setts  I  Mr.  Conte  I  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlenian  from  Michigan 
I  Mr  Broomfield) 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross  I  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  BroomfieldI. 

The  substitute  amendment  to  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  BroomfieldI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMKVT    OrrXXKD    BT    Mm     ADAH 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adair  Page  16 
line  «,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks  and 
immediately  after  line  8  insert  the  following: 

"(k)  No  aaslstance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  Act  after  December  31,  1864,  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  les«  developed  oountry  which 
ha«  failed  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
the  President  to  Institute  the  Investment 
guaranty  program  under  section  221(b)(1) 
of  this  Act.  providing  protection  against  the 
■peclflc  risks  of  InoonvcrtlblUty  under  sub- 
pamnraph  (A),  and  expropriation  or  con- 
flscatlon  under  subparagraph  (B)  of  such 
section  221(b)  (1) ." 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
version  of  an  amendment  offered  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  It  Is  the 
third  in  a  series  of  private-enterprise 
amendments  which  I  have  previously 
mentioned.  The  two  previous  ones  have 
been  adopted.  I  would  hope  that  this 
one  might  also  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  to 
-section  620  would  suspend  aid  to  any 
underdeveloped  country  which  failed  by 
December  31,  1964,  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  President  to  institute 
the  investment  guai-antee  program  cov- 
ering the  specific  risks  of  expropriation 
and  inconvertibility. 
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When  this  amendment  was  first  of- 
fered to  the  committee  it  also  hicluded 
a  third  risk,  that  Is  of  war.  Thte  Is  no 
lonRer  in  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  investment  guar- 
antee pi-ogram  is  one  designed  to  help  the 
countries  which  sign  these  investment 
guarantee  agreements.  Fifty-three  coun- 
tries  have  now  signed  those  with  respect 
to  the  two  matters  that  I  have  discussed; 
that  is.  expropriation  and  inconvertibil- 
ity. If  this  amendment  Is  adopted,  after 
DiMrember  31  of  next  year — not  this 
year — any  country,  any  less -developed 
country,  which  did  not  have  such  an  In- 
vestment guarantee  program  initiated — 
that  means  started  in  any  way  whatso- 
ever— would  not  be  eligible  for  aid. 
When  these  countries  sigm  these  invest- 
ment gu£u-antees  they  make  it  much 
more  attractive  for  U.S.  private  money  to 
come  into  them.  Thus  this  would  aid 
their  own  industry  and  their  own  econ- 
omy generally.  That  is  the  reason  I  say 
that  this  a  measure  which  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  these  countries  which 
would  agree  to  such  investment  guaran- 
tee program. 

I  fear  that  those  countries  which  have 
not  yet  signed  investment  guarantee 
agreements  have  not  done  so,  because 
they  have  some  reason  to  suspect  that 
there  will  be  expropriation  or  that  in- 
convertibility will  become  a  reality.  If 
they  siRii  these  agreements,  if  they  sign 
even  the  first  preliminary  document 
looking  toward  an  agreement,  then  they 
would  qualify  for  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  preliminary  docimients 
of  which  I  hold  one  in  my  hand  here, 
ai  0  very  simple  and  very  brief.  They  are 
not  at  all  complex.  They  simply  show 
the  willingness  of  the  country  to  make 
it  possible  for  our  Government  through 
the  Investment  Guaranty  Agency  to  as- 
sure American  businesses  that  go  In  there 
that  they  will  be  protected  against  these 
two  risks. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
explain  the  reason  why  he  took  out  the 
third  risk,  war? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Because  there  were  a 
great  many  countries  which  have  not 
siRned  agreements  relating  to  that  risk; 
because  I  thought  it  was  unpredictable 
in  its  effect;  and  because  I  felt  that  the 
two  risks  which  are  now  covered  are  ade- 
quate. Hence,  we  would  not  ask  these 
countries  to  guarantee  against  war  or  in- 
surrection but  we  would  ask  that  they 
make  possible  guarantees  against  expro- 
priation and  inconvertibility. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  a 
few  questions. 

The  gentleman  knows  the  Clay  Com- 
mittee made  a  recommendation  some- 
what along  this  line? 

Mr.  ADAIR.     I  know  that. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do  not  tWnk  Gen- 
eral Clay's  recommendation  went  as  far 
as  your  amendment;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  think  perhaps  my 
amendment  goes  a  little  beyond  the  Clay 
Committee's  recommendation,  although 
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they  were  not  exactly  specific.  They 
said  in  effect,  "we  do  not  think  aid 
should  go  to  any  country  which  did  not 
make  possible  the  investment  guarantee 
program." 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  remember  asking  Gen- 
eral Clay  some  questions,  also  the  AID 
Director,  and  I  want  to  quote  from  the 
hearings,  as  follows;  I  said  this  was 
discussed  by  Mr.  Bell  at  the  hearings : 

Mr.  Bell  said  he  doubted  that  the  Clay 
Committee  meant  the  U.S.  aid  should  be 
made  conditional  on  the  signing  of  an  in- 
vestment guarantee  agreement. 

Would  you  indicate  what  you  meant  by  the 
statement  In  your  report? 

General  Clat.  If  we  were  In  the  negotia- 
tion stage  with  respect  to  obtaining  such 
guarantee  and  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  negotiations  were  proceeding  nor- 
mally, I  dont  think  we  should  make  it  a 
condition.  It  might,  In  fact,  defeat  the  ne- 
gotiation. Where  we  have  evidence,  however, 
that  such  a  negotiation  Is  not  going  to  suc- 
ceed or  has  indeed  been  refused,  then  we 
think  it  Is  very  doubtful  if  aid  should  be 
extended. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  am  aware  of  that  statement  and 
that  is  the  reason  the  proposed  amend- 
ment provides  that  if  a  country  makes 
any  beginning  whatsoever  they  will  qual- 
ify for  aid.  I  think  this  meets  the  ob- 
jections set  forth  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  A£fairs. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  opposed  to 
the  gentlemen's  purpose  as  indicated  by 
his  amendment.  He  has  used  less  devel- 
oped and  underdeveloped  countries.  I 
do  not  know  why  he  limits  it  to  this 
category  of  countries,  and  how  he  would 
suggest  that  the  administrator  could 
define  less  or  underdeveloped  countries. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
srield.  I  will  say  that  phrase  should  be 
"less  developed."  That  has  been  de- 
fined by  the  Presidential  document 
which  appeared  in  the  Federal  Register 
on  the  29th  of  December  of  last  year.  I 
shall  not  quote  it,  but  the  President  used 
the  phrase  "less  developed  countries." 
That  is  the  reason  we  used  the  phrase, 
because  the  definition  is  here. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Does  the  gentle- 
man still  feel  it  should  apply  to  this 
category  of  country? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes,  I  do  feel  it  should 
apply.  In  the  first  place,  more  devel- 
oped countries  have  no  use  for  it.  Con- 
sequently, there  might  be  a  question  in 
my  mind  as  to  its  effect  upon  military 
aid  given  to  more  developed  countries. 
I  would  not  want  to  limit  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man apEwinted  as  tellers  Mr.  Adaik  and 

Mr.  OALLAGHBt. 

The  Committee  divided  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  153,  noes 
150. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BT    MK.    CASET 


Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Caset:  Page 
16.  line  8.  strike  ovit  the  quotation  marks 
and  Immediately  after  line  8  insert  the 
following: 

"(k)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  Act  for  the  construction  or  opera- 
tion of  any  productive  enterprise  In  any 
country  unless  the  President  determines 
that  similar  productive  enterprises  within 
the  United  States  are  operating  at  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  capacity  and  that 
such  assistance  will  not  result  In  depriving 
such  United  States  enterprises  of  their 
reasonable  share  of  world  markets.  The 
President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  fully  and  currently 
informed  of  assistance  furnished  under  this 
Act  for  the  construction  or  operation  of 
productive  enterprises  In  all  countries.  In- 
cluding speciflcally  the  numbers  of  such 
enterprises,  the  types  of  such  enterprises, 
and  the  locations  of  such  enterprises." 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  will  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  have  examined  his 
amendment,  and  I  think  already  in  the 
act  under  sections  201,  211,  and  604  the 
program  is  required  to  consider  the  ef- 
fect of  the  progiam  on  the  U.S.  economy. 
In  section  622  we  already  require  proj- 
ects to  be  subject  to  American  enter- 
prise and  620(d)  has  a  provision  with 
regard  to  any  enterprise  which  would 
compete  in  U.S.  markets.  I  think  there 
is  flexibility  in  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment.   I  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  certainly  thank  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
set  the  record  straight  on  just  how  much 
this  foreign  aid  program  has  benefited 
the  American  Industry  and  worker. 

Here  Is  what  foreign  aid  has  done  to 
just  one  plant  in  my  district  near  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  More  than  400  workers  at 
ShefBeld  Steel  have  lost  their  Jobs;  one 
division  of  the  plant  Is  operating  at  20 
percent  capacity,  another 'at  50  percent. 
This  is  a  direct  result  of  the  fiood  of 
cheap-made  foreign  steel  from  plants 
built  with  the  American  workers'  tax 
money. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  friends 
passing  on  benefits  like  this — we  do  not 
need  any  enemies. 

The  American  people  are  asking  how 
It  has  happened,  and  why  it  has  hai>- 
pened.  And  I  will  tell  you  how  and  why: 
The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment gives  absolutely  no  consideration 
to  our  own  industry  before  granting  mil- 
lions to  build  plants  to  compete  against 
us.  It  is  time  this  Congress  f<nt:ed  AID 
to  consider  the  impact  upon  us  before  us- 
ing taxpayers'  money  to  export  American 
jobs.  That  is  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment.   It  is  a  simple  amendment  and  to 
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the  point  It  allows  the  Executive  ample  The  dumpintf  of  foreign  steel  haa  industry  to  my  colleagues  from  timber- 
latitude  But  for  the  first  Ume.  It  forces  crippled  the  wire  and  rod  production  In  producing  States — nor  is  the  plight  of 
the  foreign  aid  boys  to  consider  the  im-  this  country,  and  has  captured  some  our  domestic  steel  industry  lost  on  my 
pact  of  thla  program  on  our  own  people  30    percent    of    the    domestic    market,  friends  from  iron-ore-  and  coal-produc- 

If  ther«  be  any  doubt  about  the  need  Both    labor    and    management    officials  ing  areas, 

for  this  amendment,  let  me  state  em-  of    this    great    industry    just   met   with  In  summing  up.  let  me  a^ain  state  that 

phatlcally  that  not  only  does  AID  fail  to  President  Kennedy,  begging  for  help  to  my  amendment  is  not  restrictive,   it  is 

consider  the  impact  upon  our  own  domes-  compete   against   foreign  steel  dumping  not     punitive        It     merely     holds     thi.s 

tic  industry but  I  am  convinced  little,  if  m  the  United  States.  Agency's  feet  to  the  fire  so  that  for  the 

any    thought  is  given  to  world  market  What  they  sliould  have  pleaded  for  is  first  time  it  will  take  into  consideration 

conditions     before     the     handouts     are  a  prohibition  against  building  any  more  the  plight  of  our  own  plants  and  workers 

passed  around.  steel  plants  under  the  foreign  aid   pro-  before  it  exports  any  more  jobs  abroad. 

This  Agency  cannot  tell  you  today  how  gram   to   compete   against   them  in  the  i  urt;e  your  support,  and  I  submit  for  the 

many  steel  plants  pulp  and  paper  "mills,  world  market,  and  here  at  home.  enlightenment    of    my    colleagues    and 

chemical  plants    rubber  plants    alumi-  A    fnend    at    Sheffield  s    plant    wrote  their    constituents    the    compilation    on 

num  plants,  or  petroleum  facilities  it  has  that  -what  scares  me   is  the   influx  of  a-ssistance   furnished   specific   industries 

built  around  the  world.  foreign   plate   which   is   our   bread-and-  by  the  American  taxpayer: 

It  took  me  nearly  4  months  to  obtain  butter    product        For    example,     it     is  y  f;    and   international  agencies  aid  to  the 

very    inoomplete    listing    of    specific  alarming  to  note  the  continuing  ruse  of  Kteel  industries  of  the  world.  1945  €3 

foreign  Industries  and  plants  financed  by  Mexican  steel  plates  imported  into  the  export-import  bask  crfdits  to  foreign  stf.fl 

^LXT^^'^^t-.o^uie^^L^  V2"rr.'^r/^Tandr;h.'r^ti ......  —  -  ,„„„„ 

rConS'rSLSS^'who  fiTallf  lom'S  mont;,.  o,  th„  y.ar.  U,.  u,ul  w..  2,.000        u^^.^  ^^ _^  ^  _  ^^          ;,..^n.^ 

it:  Itl"  ,,        V.          »                          ^                .w      u  Liberia  Iron  Ore  LUl,  I960-        5,625.000 

Well,  whose  tax  money  do  you  think  w.n\,,  i     tt.^m     nr-     t  tn 

.pSjcZSSircn  S'^crr.n-iun  bunt  the  22  Mexican  steel  m.lls  under  ^T^^  .";■"_  °"  . .".":      .„»„,» 

o^    limltad    success  •    •    •      The    Agency  our  aid   program  .>     This  is  a  grim   pic-  i.iberian    Amer-Swed    Mln- 

itaelf  do««  not  compile  aid  figures  according  ture  faced  by  one  of  our  basic  industries.                emis.  i960 30,  ooo  ooo 

to  industry  or  by  name  But  let  us  look  at  the  pulp  and  paper  Asia 

,  ,.              ,,               ,  industry    and  you  will  see  what  I  mean  Japan: 

Well    let  me  tell  my  colleagues  from  ^^^^        ^^  Kuji  iron  &  steel  co ,  1957. .     io.300,ooo 

the  37  Stjjtes  havmg  steelmaking  faciU-  ^^           ^nditions  before  ^'^*^,^   '^^^  ^   ^^^^'   ^°  ■    sg  ooo  ooo 

f!S ^n SL?S  buiid'o? exp^d  s^me  ^-^<^^«  ^^^"^  ^^^^^  T. >^' Kohan  co : Ltd : T95V.  '':Z:Z 

^  ^    ♦V!fi.^HWh^  nf  1^  f^^^n  'The  entire  world  produces  107  million  Toyo  Kohan  Co  .  Ltd  .  i960-      3. 000,  000 

where  in  the  Mighborhood  of  179  foreign  ^^^^  ^^              ^  year-and  it  consumes  Japan    steel   &   Tube   Co. 

steelplantr    Itcost  just  about  $2  bilUon.  o^y  93  mjnion  tons.    In  Western  Europe               i96i 6,500,000 

If  I  seem  to  bear  down  naore  on  the  ^j^,^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  capacity  to  pro-  f^JI    iron    and    steel    Co.. 

plight  of  the  steel  industry  it  is  because  ^            ,    ^^^             ^^^^  ^^^^  35  ^,1.  laei-              .                     is,  600. 000 

it   stands   alongside    the    American    oil  i^^n  tons     Becaule  of  this,  t^e  Scandi-  v^wi^  ^r^'^t'' st^i 'co 

industry      and    the    American     texUle  „^^.,^,^   ^^^^   ^^^^^^^  ^^^  volunUr.ly  ^\Z^   '^""  "^   ^'"*^'   "^^J    26.000.000 

industry,  backed  against  the  wall  by  tne  curtailed  production,  and  will  continue  Kawasaki  steel  corp  ,  1962..     18.500,000 

flood  of   f<nelgn    imports.     And   1    teu  ^o  ^q  so  for  another  year  or  more.     So  Philippines: 

every  Member  of  this  House  that  these  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^j^  ^  ^^^  j^^g  ^j  ^^j^,  American  wire  &  cable  Co.. 

three  industries  will  soon  be  joined  by  a  ^    ^gg^    ^.^     ^^^^^^    ^^   expanded    paper                1957 98, 000 

host  of  others  as  this  foreign  compeU-  j          ^^  inland,  Israel.  Greece,  Egypt.  y^'^^fi  steel  Mfg.  Co  -1957.           68,  000 

tion   we  have  built   tries   to   capture   our  ^^^   rf^mmnnUt    Vn^n-^IaviR       WhV  Jacinto  steel.  Inc,  1958-.. .               58.000 

r^  H/»nMli^  mArkotA  *        Communist  Yugoslavia,      wnj  .  central  Bank  of  Philippines 

own  dome^  °^5 ,?:   w              n  One  of  my  good  friends  is  president  for   steel   mill   construc- 

Mr.  ChAlrman,  I  thin*  my  coueagues  of  one  of  our  leadii\g  paper  companies.               tion,  i96i 62.300.000 

will  find  meet  enlightening  some  brief  j  ^^^^  ^-^  jj^^g^y  ^^  ^^^^^^  j  intended  rurkey 

statistics  on  the  number  of  plants  we  ^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^j^  j^j^^  ^j  ^^       j     ^j^^  vuican  iron  works,  1946-..      5,341,014 

have  bulltjmder  foreign  aid:  Since  1945.  ^.j^  j^^.j^  ^^„^„j  ^^  ^,^,1^  ^^^^  Vuican  mm  works  i947...      2,521,469 

ieLiriSTat^  STgS^en^e  foll^iig  I^^t  me  read  a  brief  part  of  his  letter  of  ^^uk  iron  ^  steel,  1959...-     15.000,000 

^"^"^  i^^^.J^S^iS"^  paper--31  ^  astonished  at   the   number   of   pulp  """"st^eprnxk  Mines.  Ltd  .  1948  .       5.700  000 

plants    built    or     expanded.       Chemical  and   paper   mills   consUucted   overseas   with  Europe: 

planta — M    plants     OlUlt     or    expanaea.  u.S.  dollars  under  the  foreign  aid  program—  Austria:      Oesterreichlsch-Al- 

Alumlnum — 13  plants  built  or  expanded,  ^ach  one  of   them  to  compete  with  and   to              pine,  1957 .     28.150.000 

Rubber — 22    plants    built    or    expanded.  absorb   our   natural   markets.      I   knew   that  France: 

Petr^eum — 27      loans      or      grants      for  some  had  been  bullt  in  this  manner,  financed  Union  Sld  du  Nord,  I960.--        1,036.000 

studies  or  to  build  plants.  by  our  tax  dollars,   but  I  am  tK)th  amazed  Union  Sld  du  Nord,  I960.--        1,  142,000 

Every  Ifonber  of  this  body  knows  the  *"*•  dismayed  at  the  number.     I  think  what               Union  Sld  du  Nord,  1960 3,536,000 

«n-h»  ^tt3t^  Ain*ri/.An  tj^VtiU^  inrtufitrv y°^  ^'">  '"  ™^°'*  Undertaking  Is  exempl.iry  Union  Sld  du  Nord.  1961--_            842,000 

plight  Of  the  American  textUe  mdUStry—  and  urgently  required.  Germany       August    Thyssen- 

of  plants  shut  down  and  workers  un-  k       j    ^  L.ermany          g             >            lo  ooo  ooo 

employe*!— overwhelmed  by  a  flood  of  This   distinguished   American   execu-        ,,  ,"     '                   

cheap-made  foreign  imports.     I  leave  it  tive  steted  emphatically  that  not  only  'instituto    Mobniare    itaii- 

to  my  colleagues  most  concerned  to  make  his   own   company — but    the    pulp    and               ^^^^    jg^^               9.  ooo  ooo 

a    case    for    this    particular    crippled  paper    industry     overall— has    suffered  institute    Mobiuare    steel 

Industry.  from  foreign  competition     He  points  out  mius: 

But  let  ua  examine  two  industries  I  that  countries  such  as  Rnlsuid — where                Aiti  Furni.  1947 3.634.000 

am  penonally  familiar  with,  and  whose  we  built  three  paper  mills  in  the  past               Terni.    i947 i, 350,000 

workers  pump  tax  money   in   the   AID  5    years— are    diverting    more    of    their                Daimine.    1947      l'^'^ 

horn  of  plenty:  own  products  to  the  Uiuted  States  be-  corniguano.    1947                 3,000,000 

The  Untt«l  States,   in   1950.   had   46  cause    markets    that    Finland    u.sed    to  ^'^"'Pi"""'  '"'  ''^'  '"""'      2  000  000 

percent  of  the  world's  steel  producUon.  supply  are  now  supplied  by  other  plants  Equipment  for  steel  mills. 

Now  It  has  25  percent.    In  1950.  we  had  we  have  built.                                                            jggg            6.000.000 

17  percent  0*  the  world's  steel  markets  This,  briefly,  is  the  picture  facing  only  Equipment    for    auto    and 

and  for  the  past  3  srears.  it  has  been  two  of  our  great  industries  as  a  duett               ateei,   i956 10,000.000 

down,  lees  than  6  percent.     Today,  our  result  of  the  foreign  aid  program                          mnocenti.  spa.   i956 1,500.000 

steel  mills  are  operating  at  55  percent  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  point  Equipment    for  steel   mill. 

of  their  capacity.  out  the  importance  of  the  pulp  and  paper                1958 7.000,000 
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us    and   interruitional   tgeneiea  aid  to  the 
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Europe — Continued  .  Amount 

Italy— Continued  '  authorized 

Blast    furnace    and    rolling 

mill,   1958 $6,600,000 

Itatslder  steel  plant,  1963.-     36,000,000 
Spain: 

Union    de   Slderurglcas  As- 

turlans,    S.A  ,    1968 6.800,000 

Empresa  Naclonal,  1988 4,400,000 

Empresa     Nac     Slderurglca. 

1960 2.300,000 

Empresa    Nac     Slderurglca. 

1961 13.000,000 

Altos  Huruoa  Vlscaya.  1961.      18.000,000 
Empresa    Nac    Slderurglca, 

1962 6.600,000 

Yugoslavia:  Goverrunent  of 
Yugoslavia  to  purchase  orig- 
inal U  S.  steel  mill  equip- 
ment, 1961 15,000,000 

L.itm  America: 
Argentina: 
Soc  MlxU  Slderurgla.  1955.     60.000,000 

Acliifer,    SA.    1959 700,000 

Socle  Indus  Argentina,  Tu- 
bes   Acero.    1959 1,710,000 

Aclndar       Ind.       Argentina 

Aceros,    1960 5,645,000 

Dalmlno.    SAPTA,    1960 1,842.000 

Soc.   Ind.   Argentina   Tut)os 

Ac,   1960 1,676.000 

Industrlas  Puerto  San  Mar- 
tin,   1958 90,000 

Somlsa,    Steel    Mill    Equip- 
ment,    1960 12.000,000 

Aclnfer     Ind.     Arg.     Acero 

SA,    1960 170,500 

Aclnfer      Ind.      Fiindlclones 

SA,    1961 105.000 

Rycsa     SAM     Steel     Shear. 

1961 9.000 

Est.       Metalurglcos       Santa 

Rosa.    1961 241,660 

Dolmlne      SAPTA.      Equip- 
ment.  1961 21,000 

Aclnfer     Ind.     Arg.    Fundl- 

ciones.  1961 20,400 

Tlnlgal      SRL      Equipment, 

1961 5,000 

E.'-t        Metalurgloos       Santa 

Rosa.    1962 91,700 

Est.       Metalurglcos      Santa 

Rosa.    1962 225,900 

Est        Metaltirglcos      Santa 

Rosa,    1962 100,600 

Est        Metalurglcos       Santa 

Rosa.    1962 127,100 

Est.      Metalurglcos      Santa 

Ro«a.    1962 26,200 

Metalurglca  Tandll,  1962...  114.600 

Brazil : 

Cla  Sld  NAC.  1960 25,000,000 

Cla     Metaltu-gica     Barbara, 

19S2 2,186,000 

Cla  Slderurglca  Belgo.  1955-  730.440 

Cia  Sld  NAC,  1956 36.000.000 

Acos  ViUares  AA.  1967 _       2,  820,  000 

Soc  Tecnlca  Fundlcoes  G«- 

ruis.    1957 2.568.000 

Cla  Vale   Do   Rio  Doce  SA, 

1958 12,600.000 

Chile: 
Corp.     De    Fomento    Prod.. 

1951 58,000,000 

Cia    de    Acero    del    Paclflco 

SA.    1956 3,550,000 

Cia   de    Acero   del   Paclflco. 

1957 16,000.000 

Cia   de    Acero    del   Paclflco. 

1960 15,574.000 

Cla   de   Acero  del   Paclflco, 

1962 8.300,000 

Mexico: 
CU    Fundldora     d«    F.TJL 

Monterrey,  8.A..  1946 


17.5.  and  international  agencies  aid   to   the 
steel  indiutriea  of  the  world,  1945-63 — Con. 

Latin  America — Continued  Amount 

Ifezloo — Continued  authoriaed 

National     Plnanclera     S.A.. 

1961 85.000.000 

Cia  Fundidora  de  Fierro  y 

Acerode    Monterrey    S.A., 

1962 4,500.000 

National     Plnanclera     S.A.. 

1962 3.600.000 

La  ConsoUdada  S.A..  1955..  662.000 

Hojalata     y     Lamina     S.A.. 

1965 2.055,000 

Aceros   de   Chihuahua  S.A., 

1956 720.000 

Cla  Fundidora  de  Monterrey. 

1966 46,500,000 

National     Financiers     8  .A., 

1957 16, 000, 000 

Altos  Hornoe  de  Mexico  S.A.. 

1960 174,000 

Aceros  de   Chihuahua  S.A., 

1960 550,000 

Altos  Homos  de  Mexico  S.A., 

1960 1.479.000 

Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico  S.A., 

1960 443.850 

Tubacero  S.A..  1960 4,000.000 

Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico  S.A., 

1961 120,000 

Manufacturas         Metalicas 

MSA,    1961 113.500 

Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico  S.A.. 

1961 290,000 

Altos  Hornos  de  Mexico  S.A., 

1961 345,000 

Altos  Homos  de  Mexico  S.A., 

1961 51,886 

Altos  Homoe  de  Mexico  S.A.. 

1962 1,850.000 

Peru: 

Marcona  Mining  Co.,  1953..  2.  500.  000 
Marcona  Mining  Co.,  1957.-  10.  000.  000 
Marcona  Mining  Co.,  1961 -.  6.  600,  000 
Marcona  Mining  Co.,  1962..  6,  000,  000 
Metalurglca  Pervana.  1962.  1,950,000 
Uruguay: 

Cinoca.  S.A.,   1961 65.500 

Cinoca,  S.A.,  1961 35,000 

ZMTEaNATIOMAL  BANK  FOB  BECONSTRUCTION  AND 
DEVELOPMKNT  LOANS  FOB  FOBEIGN  STXXX 
ZMOVSTBIES,    1946-63 

Asia:  Amount 

India :  authorized 

Indian  Iron  &  Steel.  1952..  831,600,000 

Indian  Iron  &  Steel.  1956..     20.000,000 

Tata  Iron  a  Steel  Co..  1956-     75.  000, 000 

Tata  Iron  &  Steel.  1957 32.  500.  000 

Indian  Iron  ft  Steel.  1961..     19,500.000 
Japan: 
Japan  Development  Bank : 

YawaU  Plate  Mill.  1956..       5,300,000 
Yawata  Steel  Production, 

1958. 20.000,000 

Kawasaki       Strip       MUl, 

1956 20,000,000 

Kawasaki    Steel    Produc- 
tion. 1068 8,000,000 

Kawasaki    Steel    Produc- 
tion,   1960. --.       8,000.000 

Sumitomo  Steel  Produc- 
tion,   1958- 33.000.000 

Sumitomo  Steel  Produc- 
tion,   1960 7.000.000 

Kobe    Steel     Production. 

1958 10.000.000 

Nippon  Kokan  Steel  Pro- 
duction,   1958 22,000.000 

Fuji     Steel      Production, 

1969..- 24.000.000 

Europe: 
Belgium :  Equipment  for  steel 

and  power  industries.  1949.     16,  000,  000 

France:  Mlfemia.  1080 66,000.000 

Luaemboxirg:   Steel  mill  and 

railroad,    1947 12,000.000 


VS.  and   international  agencies  aid  to  the 
steel  industries  of  the  world,  1945-63 — Con. 

INTEBNATIONAL  FINAlfCE  COBPOBATIOH  LOANS  TO 
rOBBICN    STKB.    INDnSTBIZS,    1056-63 

Asia:  Amount 

India:     Republic    Fcoge    Co.,     out/iorised 

1959 $1, 600.  000 

Pakistan:      Steel      Corp.      of 

PaklsUn.  1958 680,000 

Latin  America: 

Argentina:  Aclndar  Industria 

Arg.  de  Aceros  S.A.,   I960-.       3.  660,  000 
Mexico: 

Compania  Findldora  de  Fi- 
erro   y   Acero   Monterrey, 

1963 1. 126, 000 

Tuboe   de    Aceros   de   Mex- 
ico.   1963 400.000 

Venezuela :    Slderurglca    Ven- 

esolana   SA,   1960 600,  000 

EUROPEAN     HECOVERY     PROGRAM     ASSISTANCE     TO 
FOBEIGM  STEEL  INDUSTRIES,  104»-S1 


Europe : 
Austria: 

Voest.  Llnz.  1949 

Voest,  Lina,  1949 

Voest,  Linz,   1950 

Alpine  Montan,   1949 

Alpine  Montan,    1948 

Alpine    Montan,    1950 

Belgium: 

SA.    Metallurglque    d'Espe- 

rance-LongdoK,  Liege,  1949 
S.A.  Ongree  Marihaye,  Ou- 

gree.  1950 

Phenix    Works,    Flammale- 

Haute,     1949 

Prance : 

Sollac,  Hayange  and  Ebange, 

1949 

Usinor,  Denain  and  Monta- 

talre,    1949 

Sidelor.   Bombas,   1949 

Ste.    Anonyrne    des    Forges, 

Saar,    1950 

Acieries   de   Longwy.   Mont, 

St.    Martin.    1950 

J.  J.  Carnaud  et  Forges  de 

Basse-Indre,    1949 

Italy: 

Plnslder.    1949 

F*lat.    Turin    and    Aviglina, 

1949 

Acciaierie  e  Ferriare,  Milan. 

1949-- 

Acciaierie  e  Ferriare,  Milan, 

1950 - 

Cantleri    MeteUurglci    Ita- 

llanl,    1949 

Sisma,   VilladosscHa,    1940- . 
Terni,  Societa  per  L'Elettrl- 

cita,  Terni,  1949 

Recaelll,  Rogorado,  1950 

IlBsa-Vicria,     Aoeta     Talley, 

1949 

Ferretubl.  SPA,  Milan,  1949  —  . 

Netherlands :      Royal     Dutch 

Blast  F\imace  and  Steel  Co., 

1949 

Portugal :  A.  J.  Olivelra  Fllhoe 

Co.,    1949 

Spain:    Sagtmto  Sted   Plant, 

1962 , 

United  Kingdom : 

Steel    Co.    of    Wales.    Ltd.. 

1949. 

Stewarts     ft     Lloyds.     Ltd., 

1949 


Am.ount 
authorized 
$2.  887.  000 
8,  382,  000 
2, 169.  000 
4, 147,  000 
3,346.000 
4.  208.  000 


2,  329.  000 

2.  886,  000 

3.  148,  000 

56.  164.  000 

11.919,000 
1.301,000 

2.038.000 

2,  094,000 

1,959,000 

32.890,000 

7.408,000 

1,649,000 

4,602,000 

2.  131.000 
2,  638,  000 

1.315.000 
1,067,000 

1.680.000 
200,000 

14,985,000 
847.000 
853,000 

25,  373,  000 
1,861.000 

AID  OB  PBEOECESSOB  AGENCT  ASSISTANCE  TO 
FOBEIGN    STEEL    INDUSTBIES,    1954-62 

Europe : 

Sfkaln:  Amount 

Altos    Homoe    de    Viacaya,  authorized 

1964 •4.460,000 

KmpresB      Blast     Fumaoe, 

1964 i.  100. 000 
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us    and  hitenuttional  agencies  aid   to   the 

fteel  indMtfiea  of  the  toortd,  1945S3—Con 
Bvirop« — Ooatlnued  Amount 

TurraalATte-  Bimk.  Iron  Works,    authorized 

IMl M.SOO.OOO 

Kim>p*Mk  Ooml  4k  StMl  Oom- 
munlty:     Oontxlbutlon     to 
capltaUaaUon  loan.   1964...    100.000,000 
rar  KMt: 

Republic  of  China : 
Ya  Tung  Tube  Ulll.  1965..-  4«6,  000 

Tanf  Knc  Ironworks.  1957..  229,000 

Korea: 

Wire  Rope  Ulg    Co.   1956   .  132.000 

Chain  Mfg.  Co..   1966 ill,  000 

Puaan  Iron  Works.   1966...        1   955,000 
Near  East  and  South  Asia : 

India:     Bokaro    Steel     Plant, 

19«a 750.000 

Turkey:      Sregll     Steel     Mill. 

1B69 129,600,000 

roancN  wtwml  dvoustkiks  assutxo  pbom  u  s  - 

OWNK9  rOBBGN   Cn.'KKCNCIE8    ISS4-«2 

Kurope: 
Austria:  Amount 

Steel  mill,  1957.  Public  Law     authorised 

410 •1,346,000 

Steel  mill  and  tool  manu- 
faoturlBC     1966.     Public 

IAW4M - 846,000 

Steel  and  malleable  found- 
ry. 1»6«.  PubUc  Law  480.-  577,  000 
Fabricated  structural  steel. 

1067,  PubUc  Law  480 385,000 

TAigoslaTla:        Nlkslc        Iron 
Works.     1968.    Public     Law 

4S0 ---        5,610   000 

Latin    America:     Brazil,     Mlnas 
Oerals    Steel    Plant.     1961, 

PubUe  L*«  480 6.831,000 

Aala:  India.  Bokaro  Steel  Plant. 

19«a.  PubUc  Law  402 91.000 

VS.  aid  to  specific  foreign  industrie:^.  1958  62 

rm^  AND  PA  PES  PLANTS 

Amount  of 

aid  grants 

1953:  and  loans 

Taiwan:   Papennill  expansion.       9162,000 

Iceland:       Wastepaper       pulp 

etiQlpaient 3,000 

Yugoslavia:    Pulp    and    paper 
manufaetxirlng  equipment..  21.000 

Israel:  Paper  plant 3,000,000 

Finland:     Wood    pulp    equip- 
ment  750,000 

Argentina:     Pulp     and     paper 
mill 7.600.000 

Colombia:     PapermiU 5,700.000 

Mexico:    Pulp    and    papermill 

equipment- 333,000 

1969: 

Vietnam:   Pulp  plant 268,000 

YugoalaTla:  Prooeesing  pulp..  47.000 

Argsntliia:    Pulp   mill    expan- 
sion  2,220.000 

Philippines:    Pulp   and   paper- 
mill  machinery 5,400.000 

Colombia:     PulpmlU    machin- 
ery  180.000 

1960: 

Finland:  Pulp  and  paperboard 

machinery 2,066,000 

Argentina:     Pulp     and    paper- 
mill 9,190,000 

Venezuela:       PapermiU       ma- 
chinery.-  198.000 

Tanganyika:   Pulp  and   paper - 

mlU 6,250,000 

Egypt:     Pulpmlll 6.700,000 

Yugoelavla: 
Pulp     and     paper     products 

machinery 54.000 

Pulp  and  paper  mill 3,093,000 

South  Africa:  Pulp  machinery.  61, 000 

India:  Pulp  and  paper  mill 18,800.000 

Finland:  newsprint  machinery.     5,  203,  000 


f  .*»■    arrf   fo  fperific  foreign  industrie.^, 

A  mo unt  of 
aid  grants 
1060  lid  loonj 

Inrael       Pulp     and    paper     m.i- 

chliiery     .    .       .    $070,000 

(ireece       Pulp     machinery     for 

flberboard ...    2,500  000 

.^rKent^na       Pulp     and     paper 

machinery.  80  000 

Colombia        Cellophasje      paper 

machinery  ...      .  196.  (XK) 

Panama     Paper  b.iK  rn>i''l>inery  IV   (>_)<) 

1962 
Philippines       Pulp    and    paper 

mill  machinery 100,  00<1 

Egypt     Cellophane  phmt      ;i,000.(KX) 

Vene/.uelii     Bii«a.s»e  plant  1.450,000 

prTRorfT'M    ^^.•r)   Rri^rrn   rAcii.rrTrJS 

Avioun  t  of 
19,58  •  "id  grant  ■< 

Indl.i  and  loans 

Oil  and  Oii.s  Conuuijssiun  $41,000 

Fuel  Research  Institute 25,  OOO 

I.srael:     Oil    field    conaervatlon 

techniques .  6,000 

Taiwan: 

Petroleum    reflnlng... 145.000 

Petroleum    product*   diversi- 
fication     97,000 

Bolivia    B41nl8try  of  Petroleum  83   OOO 

Argentina:   Petroleum  asphalt 

plants. -  289.000 

1959; 

India  Oil        ar.d        Conimls- 

slon        .    ..    12,000 

Israel 

OU    field   conservation    tech- 
niques   6   000 

Petroleum  facilities.-    307,000 

Argentina     Petroleum    asphalt 

plaaiLs        83,600 

bpaln       Petroleum    production 

study 8  000 

Panama :      Petroleum      regula- 
tions   study.      .    16,000 

Greece      Petroleum    facilities..  500,000 

1960: 

India      OU    and   Gas   Commis- 
sion      42,000 

Israel:     Oil    field    conaervatiou 

techniques 38  000 

Panama:         Petroleum        laws 

study.-    1   000 

Italy:    Petroleum    and    chemi- 
cal   plant 2,890,000 

Argentina:    Petroleum   asphalt 

plant-      10,000 

Pakistan    Petroleum  gaa  treat- 
ing   plant 1   994,000 

1961 

India:    Oil    and   Oas    Conunls- 

slon 3 1   000 

Israel :    OU    field    conservation 

techniques 6,000 

Greece:    Petroleum    faculties.-  836,000 

Finland:  Petroleum  facilities..      1,  750,  000 

Chile:    Petroleum  plants 34,500 

1962: 

Colombia :    Petroleum    asphalt 

equipment . 31,000 

Greece     Petroleum  facilities 570,000 

CHEMICAL  PLANTS 

1958: 
Taiwan 

CausUc    soda 144.  OOO 

Urea  plant 1.617.000 

Japan:   Chemical  plant  expan- 
sion  2,300,000 

Mexico:    Chemical    production.  460.000 

1959: 

Taiwan    Urea  plant  expansion.  189,000 

India:    Phosphorous    plant 21.000 

Korea:    Soda  a&h   plant 5,600,000 

Columbia:   Chemical  plant  fa- 

clUties 460.000 

Peru     Chemical    plant    700,000 


V  S    a\d   to  specific  foreign  Industrie. 
;95«-62— Continued 

Amount  of 

1960  aid  grant  ■i 

Taiwan  and  loans 

Urea   plant $1,884,000 

Sulfuric  acid  plant 74,000 

Indonesia:    Nitrogenous   chem- 

lr.ll    plant...    33,200,000 

Argentina:   Phenol  plant 2,000,000 

Mexico:    Citric    acid    plant 800,000 

I.srael      Chemical    lacilltles-.    .  258,000 

1961 

I.srael       OiemlCHl    plant 7.150,000 

Mexico  Chemical  pLuit  equip- 
ment.   . - .-  58   000 

Peru  Chemical  plant  equip- 
ment          508   MW 

Tvirkey     Chemical    plant 2.«0<.),  OOO 

1963: 

India  Chemical  plant  facili- 
ties        7.660,000 

.J.ip.m        .^m^lonlil     .uid      urea 

plant     -  -  -  800,000 

Argentina:   Chemical  plant  for 

synthetics      .      .  413,000 

Chile:   Sulfuric  acid  plant 95.  OOO 

Colombia        Chemical      fertilizer 

plant 237,200 


AMMINVM    PLANTS 

1958      Taiwan:    Aluminum    plant 


672,  000 


modernization  

.\u8trla: 

Aluminum   prixlucts   plant..  385,000 

Aluminum    plant 1,000,000 

1959: 

Taiwan:  Aluminum  plant    1,350  000 

Colombia:      Aluminum      plant 

facllltle.s  400  000 

1 960 : 
Indi.k : 

Aluminum  reduction  plant-.    13.  650,  000 
Aluminum  fabricating  plant.     5,  000,  000 

Aluminum   plant 2,000,000 

Lebanon : 

Aluminum    plant 400,000 

Aluminum    extrusion    facili- 
ties.      124,300 

1961  : 

Taiwan:        Aluminum        plant 

modenilaatlon 238,000 

Philippines:    Aluminum   press.  150,500 

Mexico:    Aluminum  smelter.--      6   500.  000 


PUVSTTC    PLANTS 

1958       Cviba:      Plastic     Injection 


molders. 


14,000 


1959: 

Argentina-  Polyethylene  plant.     8,000,000 
France    Plastic  plant  facilities.  370,  000 

1960: 

Argentina:     Plastic     extrusion 

facilities 110.000 

Yugoslavia:  Plastics  plant 23,000,000 

1961: 

Argentina: 

Plastics  plant  equipment 9.000 

Plastics  products  equipment-  24,500 

Korea:    Plastics    plant    for    fi- 
bers      3.200,000 

Israel:  Plastics  equipment 80,000 

KUBBUt    PLANTS 

1958    Colombia    Rubber  develop- 
ment   2,000 

Peru:  Rubber  development 200,000 

Latin   America:    Regional   rub- 
ber development 600,000 

Austria:    Rubber   plant   equip- 
ment   769, 000 

1959: 

Guatemala:     Rubber     develop- 
ment   50,000 

Latin  America:    Regional  rub- 
ber   development 400,000 

Spain:  Rubber  plant 660,000 
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U  S   aid  to  specific  foreign  industries, 
1958-62 — Continued 

Amount  of 
aidffTttnU 


1959  ■ 


and  loans 


Argentina:    Rubber  pneumatic 

plant 63,300,000 

Guatemala:    Rubber  plant 5,000,000 

Israel :  Rubber  plant  facilities.  467,  000 

1960: 
Guatemala:     Rubber    develop- 
ment   156,000 

Peru:   Rubber  development 199,000 

India:  Rubber  plant 4,500,000 

1961: 
Guatemala:     Rubber    develop- 
ment   180.000 


U.S.  aid  to  specific  foreign  inditstries, 
1 958-62 — Continued 

Amount  of 

aid  grants 

1961 :  and  loans 

Peru:  Rubber  development $20,000 

Turkey:  Rubber  plant 4,000,000 

India:  Rubber  plant 8,  000,  000 

1962: 
Guatemala :    Rubber    develop- 
ment   26,000 

Brazil:  Synthetic  rubber  plant-    3,400,000 

Turkey:  Rubber  plant. 3,  125,000 

India: 

Rubber  equipment 500,000 

Synthetic  rubber  plant 3,  000,  000 


Hourly  rmpJoyrnrnt  costs—A 

merican 

versus  foreign  steel  industries 

Country 

Hourly  employ- 
ment costs  1 

Incroa-se  1961  over 
1952 

Forripn  a."!  percent 
0/  United  Stales 

1052 

1061 

Cents 

Percent 

1952 

1961 

$0.98 
.82 
.72 
.00 
.64 
.53 

$1.47 
1.26 
Ml 
1.37 
1.04 
1.40 

$0.49 
.44 

.39 

.68 
.40 
.87 

50 
54 
54 
99 

164 

42 
35 

:n 

30 
27 
23 

37 

32 

28 

\V'.»*;t  (i4»rminv                 .... » __._,,____ 

34 

jt^Iv                     - 

•->6 

NotherUiiKis - 

35 

riiroi>oan  Coal  an<i  Steel  Community  aver- 
ij,-              ...      , 

.72 

.32 

2.32 

1.25 

.63 

3.00 

.53 

.31 

1.67 

74 
97 
T2 

31 

14 

100 

31 

16 

I'fiiti'd  Stalp'?                                   -_._-. -_._. 

100 

:  .-..unv-;    l.uJ-iKi  liiita.  Information  Rtatlstlque;  1061  data,  Sldcrurgie;  1962,  No.  5  and  G,  European  Coal  and  Stool 
Cuminuuiis .  J:ipan  Iron  and  Steel  Federation:  and  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AME.NDMENT  OFrERED  BT  MRS.  KEXLT 

Mis.  KELLY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofifer 

an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Kelly:  Page 
16.  Ime  8,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks 
and  Immediately  after  line  8,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•  iki  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der section  201,  211,  or  251  of  this  Act  to 
the  government  of  any  country  which  does 
not  agree  to  permit  Buch  reviews,  inflpec- 
Uona.  and  audits  by  the  United  States  as 
the  President  may  require  for  the  purpose 
of  asceruunlng  whether  such  assistance  Is 
beuig  administered  within  the  recipient 
0  uniry  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
.'.  w.is  furnished." 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  as  amended, 
relating  to  inspections.  The  amend- 
ment is  vciy  simple. 

It  states  that  no  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  under  sections  201.  211,  or  251 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  any 
country  wliich  does  not  permit  our  Gov- 
ernment to  review  and  inspect  the  utili- 
zation of  our  aid.  The  amendment  fur- 
ther directs  the  President  to  establish 
such  procedures  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
implement  this  proposal. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  requirement. 
We  already  have,  in  section  606(a)  (3)  of 
the  act  a  provision  which  relates  to  the 
inspection  of  military  assistance  fur- 
nished on  a  grant  basis. 

My  amendment  would  apply  a  similar 
requirement  to  economic  development 
grants  and  loans  and  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 


Many  of  the  loan  and  aid  agreements 
entered  into  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  with  foreign  coun- 
tries already  provide  for  U.S.  inspection 
and  review  of  aid  projects.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  an  overall  policy  followed  by 
our  Grovemment  in  every  instance. 

What  I  want  to  do  is  to  bring  some 
uniformity  to  the  administration  of  for- 
eign aid  and  to  strengthen  the  program 
by  making  it  apply  across  the  board. 

I  would  like  to  stress  two  things  about 
my  amendment.  First,  the  amendment 
applies  only  to  development  loans,  de- 
velopment grants,  and  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  It  does  not  apply  to  support- 
ing assistance,  the  contingency  fund,  and 
certain  technical  assistance  projects. 

And  second,  the  amendment  gives  the 
President  ample  discretionary  authority. 
It  leaves  it  up  to  the  President  to  deter- 
mine what  procedures  are  necessary  to 
assure  proper  Inspection — and  proper 
utilization — of  our  aid.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  bind  the  President  to  any 
particular  set  of  standards  or  require- 
ments. It  does,  however,  serve  notice 
on  the  President,  and  all  foreign  coun- 
tries receiving  our  aid,  that  the  Congress 
expects  our  assistance  to  be  checked 
carefully,  and  to  be  used  only  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  given. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  was  underlined 
in  a  report  which  I  received  recently 
from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  Comptroller  General 
said.  In  part — and  I  would  like  to  quote : 

Although  we  have  been  able  to  resolve 
satisfactorily  the  difficulties  we  have  en- 
countered in  auditing  foreign  aid  programs. 
It  Is  to  be  noted  that  recipient  countries 
are  not  required,  as  a  condition  to  receiving 
economic  and  technical  assistance  grants  and 
loans,  to  permit  observation  and  review  by, 


or  furnish  information  to,  U.S.  representa- 
tives. Enactment  of  such  a  requirement 
would  make  it  clear  that  recipient  countries 
are  expected  to  grant  the  right  of  observa- 
tion and  review  to  U.S.  representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the 
Comptroller  General's  recommendations 
speak  for  themselves.  I  think  this  is  a 
reasonable  amendment  and  that  it  will 
strengthen  the  administration  of  the 
foreign  assistance  program.  I  strongly 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.     Yes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  amendment,  of 
course,  was  discussed  in  committee.  It 
lost  in  committee  by  a  tie  vote.  I  sup- 
ported the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
woman in  committee.  I  have  consulted 
members  of  the  committee  who  opposed 
it  before,  and  I  see  no  objection  to  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  KELLY.    I  thank  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  agree  and 
heartily  support  the  provisions  contained 
in  subsection  (i)  of  this  section  and  com- 
mend the  committee  for  including  it  in 
its  bill.  I  particularly  want  to  compli- 
ment the  able  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Farbstein],  a  member  of  the 
committee,  for  his  tireless  and  effective 
work  in  developing  this  provision.  And 
I  wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roose- 
velt] for  his  outstanding  activity  in  the 
area  this  subsection  covers. 

The  subsection,  in  substance,  is  a 
forthright,  clear,  declaration  that  we  do 
not  want  any  nation  receiving  our  aid  for 
economic  development  to  divert  its  own 
resources  for  a  military  buildup  for  ag- 
gressive action  against  us  or  any  other 
recipient  of  our  aid  and  that  any  viola- 
tor of  this  subsection  disqualifies  itself 
from  receiving  our  assistance.  It  Is  more 
than  a  guideline — more  than  a  sense  of 
Congress.  It  is  a  mandate  that  we  must 
insist  be  fulfilled. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind — and 
I  doubt  there  is  any  in  the  committee's — 
that  this  provision  is  immediately  ap- 
plicable to  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
one  of  the  most  vicious  violators  of  the 
principles  and  ideals  of  our  economic  as- 
sistance programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  ask  the  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee an  extremely  pertinent  question. 
Is  it  the  intention  of  the  committee  that 
this  subsection  apply  directly  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes.  I  think  the 
amendment  covers  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Is  it  just  a  question 
of  thinking  that  it  does,  or  does  it  actu- 
ally apply? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  covers  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  It  is  important  that 
this  be  set  forth  clearly  in  the  Record 
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and  I  um  plc>nr<1  that  the  legi£lative  his- 
tory 1*  ddktltely  — iabJMhed  on  the  sub- 
aeetlon'k  ofe4«ettve  lest  there  U  any  ques- 
tion whether  It  strikes  directly  at  the 
United  Arab  Republic. 

Nasser  has  flaunted  our  aid.  He  has 
made  a  OMickery  of  the  pro«rram,  thereby 
weakenkuc  its  highly  purposeful  and  ef- 
fective obimttitm  elsewhere. 

I  would  prefer.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have 
the  language  in  this  act  specifically  sin- 
gle out  the  United  Arab  Republic  to  be 
denied  any  aid  whatsoever.  I  can  also 
see  the  desirable  purpose,  however.  In 
spelling  out  In  the  act  an  ever-present 
vital  standard  for  all  nations  for  deter- 
mining quallflcatlon  for  our  aid. 

That  la  lust  what  this  amendment 
does.  Its  language  does  not  equivocate. 
Heretofoire.  the  closest  to  it  that  we 
could  get.  Is  the  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple by  amendment  to  the  act's  guide- 
lines or  sense  of  Congress  expressions. 

Last  year  the  Congress  did  set  forth  Its 
sense  In  the  form  of  clear  guidelines — 
Keating -Halpem  amendment — which,  in 
substance.  Is  commendably  retained  In 
section  103  of  this  bill.  They  are  now 
complemented  and  strengthened  by  this 
new  siritMectloTL 

In  themselves.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
guideUnee  In  the  bill— although  the  in- 
tent to  the  same — obvlotisly  are  not  suf- 
OcleaL  Last  year,  as  I  mentioned,  we 
had  stroog  sense  of  Congress  language. 
This  riwukl  have  been  enough  to  cut  off 
aid  to  Kasser^  United  Arab  Republic. 
The  language  eertainly  applied  to  that 
country.     Btrt,  what  happened? 

I  will  t^  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
gave  even  more  aid  to  Nasser  and  his 
United  Arab  Republic — even  In  the  face 
of  worse  abuses  by  his  regime  than  here- 
tofore— and  of  his  even  more  extreme 
threats  to  the  peace — financed  Indirectly 
by  the  American  taxpayer.  How  ridicu- 
lous can  a  situation  get? 

Henee.  It  to  obvious,  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress ezpteaslon.  in  itself,  is  not  strong 
enough.  We  need  forthright  language; 
so  there  ean  be  no  question  of  tnter- 
pretathK) — and  I  believe  this  provision 
adequately  does  Just  that.  But,  when 
enacted  we  mtist  see  to  It,  each  and  every 
one  of  OS  who  are  concerned  with  inter- 
national law,  morality  and  Justice,  that 
it  to  fully  Implemented  and  that  aid  to 
the  Uhlted  Arab  Republic  is  cut  off  forth- 
with. 

I  call  on  the  President,  immediately 
on  the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  to 
make  a  clear-cut  determination  and  U> 
fulfill  the  objective  of  the  provision. 

As  stated  In  the  Comn^lttee's  report 
and  stipulated  in  the  legislative  Intent 
Just  expressed  on  the  floor  of  this  Hoiise. 
It  dear^  applies  to  Nasser — and  there 
should  be  no  delay  In  r4;>plying  It. 

For,  what  nation  is  more  in  violation 
of  this  subsection  than  the  United  Arab 
Republic? 

What  nation  has  more  avowedly  de- 
clared its  objective  of  totally  annihilating 
a  neighboring  state  by  force? 

What  nation  receiving  our  aid  Is 
spending  more  for  arms,  for  missiles,  for 
an  offensive  war  machine  than  Nasser "s 
United  Arab  RepubUc? 

Nasser  has  ruthlessly  violated  inter- 
national law.  He  has  defied  resolutions 
of  the  United  Nations,  Ignored  treaty  ob- 


ligations, and  agreements  with  other 
countries  including  the  United  States. 
He  has  perpetrated  Intrigues  and  revolu- 
tions In  neighboring  states,  threatened 
the  total  annihilation  of  Israel.  He 
has  proliferated  the  rocket  race  with 
development  of  offensive  missiles,  waged 
discriminatory  bloclcades  and  boycotts — 
affecting  even  American  citizens  and 
American  buslnesse.s:  exploited  Ameri- 
can assistance  by  diverting  his  own 
funds,  for  the  purchase  of  mammoth  So- 
viet arms.  He  has  expropriated  the 
properties  of  Americans  and  oUiers:  he 
has  extolled  Castio's  Cuba  and  Commu- 
nist China. 

Lot  me  show  you  how  Nasser — this 
master  of  subversion.  Intrigue,  hate,  and 
tyrarmy — has  made  a  farce  of  our  aid 
program:  how  he  has  exploited  It;  how 
he  has  perverted  Its  purpose. 

Since  IMfl — and  Including  the  pro- 
jected program— Na.sser  will  have  re- 
ceived over  a  billion  dollars  of  American 
economic  assistance.  Last  year,  alone, 
we  gave  him  over  $200  million.  He 
spent  that  much  and  more  In  the  same 
year  in  purchasing  arms  from  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  bloc.  Imagine  that.  We  put  the 
dollars  Into  his  right  pocket  and  he 
takes  other  money  out  of  his  left  pocket 
to  pay  the  Russians. 

While  we  subsidize  the  United  Arab 
Republics  domestic  economy.  Nasser  has 
spent  a  sxmn  reliably  estimated  at  a  flg- 
in^  at  least  $14  billion  in  the  period 
from  1961  to  1963  for  Soviet  arms  and 
other  military  expenditures.  Just  think, 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  for  military 
sfpending  from  an  economically  under- 
developed nation. 

The  United  Arab  Republic,  depending 
on  the  American  taxpayer  for  food,  has 
spent  more  of  Its  gross  national  product 
for  military  requirements  than  the 
United  States. 

I  will  give  you  a  reliable  breakdown 
of  his  military  expenditures  in  the  period 
of  1961  to  1963  and  let  you  determine  If 
a  so-called  neutralist  state,  threatened 
by  no  one.  needs  to  divert  such  sums  from 
its  peaceful  development  and  human 
needs.  We  have  helped  pick  up  the  tab 
for  the  following.  A  new  Soviet  arms 
deal.  Just  reported,  approximately  $400 
million:  domestic  missile  production, 
$250  million:  upkeep  for  military  estab- 
lishment. $600  million;  military  inter- 
vention in  Yemen,  $100  mllhon:  subver- 
sion and  assassination  expenses  in  neigh- 
boring states.  $50  million.  And,  let  me 
ask  for  what  purpose  an  undeveloped  na- 
tion needs  15  submarines,  multistage 
rockets,  and  the  latest  Soviet  Jet  bomb- 
ers? 

All  this  certainly  leaves  no  question  of 
his  aggressive  military  buildup.  Nasser  s 
warmongering  and  subversion  in  the 
Middle  East  is  the  most  obvious  thing 
m  the  world.  He  even  boasts  alwut  his 
designs  in  Israel. 

As  recently  as  thus  very  month,  less 
than  2  weelts  ago.  in  a  speecli  to  hi.s 
troops  on  Aug\ist  12.  he  openly  vowed 
the  total  destruction  of  Israel. 

Direct  reports  from  Iran,  which  I  put 
in  the  Record  only  this  Tue.sday,  tell  how 
Nasser  is  financing  agitation  In  that 
country  to  foment  revolution  against  the 
Shah. 


Nasser  continues  to  Ignore  the  Se- 
curity Council  resolution  of  June  11. 
1963,  to  withdraw  forces  in  Yemen.  He 
has  similarly  defied  the  prior  agreement 
of  April  8.  1963,  with  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  and  the  King- 
dom of  Saudi  Arabia.  He  also  broke  his 
word  with  the  United  States  through 
misrepresentations  that  he  would  with- 
draw forces  in  exchange  for  our  recog- 
lUtion  of  his  Yemen  puppet  government. 

This  is  only  imrt  of  the  story,  Mr. 
Chairman.  But,  it  is  obviously  sufficient 
to  point  to  Nasser's  unquestioned  dis- 
qualification for  aid  under  this  section. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  that 
should,  in  themselves,  suffice  to  cut  off 
aid  to  Nasser  beyond  his  unquestionable 
flagrant  military  aggression  that  this 
provision  covers.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  there  are  other  guidelines  in  this 
bill  that  fully  cover  them. 

The  August  1  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  tells  of  Nasser's  nationalization  of 
500  companies  including  some  American- 
owned  firms. 

He  boastfully  defies  the  United  Nations 
resolution  on  freedom  of  passage  for  all 
shipping  through  the  Suez  Canal.  He 
denies  transit  not  only  to  Israeli  ships 
but  even  bars  and  harasses  American 
ships  trading  witli  Israel. 

Cairo  radio,  subsidized  in  part  by 
American  funds  spev^s  anti-American 
hate  and  espouses  the  cause  of  Castro's 
Cuba  and  Communist  China. 

Wc  partially  finance  the  newsprint 
u.sed  by  Egypt's  government-controlled 
press.  Yet,  tlie  very  paper  our  dollars 
pay  for.  prints  vicious  attacks  on  the 
United  States,  calling  us  imperialists  and 
exploiters. 

In  recent  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly sessions  Nasser  voted  with  the 
Soviet  Union  37  times  on  key  votes.  But, 
li.sten  to  this — he  voted  only  4  times  with 
the  United  States— 4  out  of  41. 

Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  interpretation  here.  The  lan- 
guage is  clear.  Nsisser's  activities  are 
clear.  We  can  no  longer  remain  as  pas- 
sive and  inscrutable  as  the  Sphinx,  while 
Nasser  sells  us  down  the  Nile.  We  should 
cut  Nasser  off  forthwith  until  he  can 
abide  with  international  morality  and 
the  requirements  of  peace. 

I  fervently  plead  that  this  provision  will 
be  fully  and  Immediately  Implemented. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  HALPERN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hal- 
pern  1.  I  want  to  say  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  his  views.  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
for  me  to  say  that  this  amendment  to  the 
bill  was  hammered  out  in  the  commit- 
tee on  a  nonpartisan  basis  and  that  aid 
was  given  by  the  Republican  members 
of  the  committee  as  well  as  the  Demo- 
crats. So  I  think  If  there  Is  any  benefit 
to  be  obtained  we  all  may  share  in  It. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  one  fur- 
ther word  and  that  is  that  Egypt  Is  a  de- 
.structlve  force  in  the  Near  East,  that  she 
is  trying  to  subvert  the  governments  of 
many  of  the  cotmtrles  in  the  area,  some 
of  whom  are  our  friends  and  some  of 
whom  are  neutralist.     As  a  result  of  her 
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destructive  efforts  it  has  become  neces- 
sary for  her  to  divert  so  much  of  her 
cotton  from  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs 
to  the  purchase  of  arms  from  Russia  that 
we  are  now  constrained  to  feed  one-third 
of  her  population.  In  addition  to  her 
threats  against  Israel.  Egypt  has  permit- 
ted Soviet  technicians  numbering  thou- 
sands to  remain  In  Yemen  despite  her 
agreeing  not  to  do  so.  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  pay  heed  to  the  language  of  the 
bill  referring  to  the  foregoing.  I  am 
pleased  at  this  time  to  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman in  his  statement. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  HAYS.     I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  we  reach  this 
part  of  the  bill  so  late  in  the  evening. 
Nothing  however  can  detract  from  the 
importance  of  that  section  of  the  com- 
mittee report  on  page  5  entitled  "Situ- 
ation in  the  Near  East."  It  makes  ex- 
cellent, clear  policy  which  most  of  us 
can  and  do  agree  with.  If  the  execu- 
tive will  follow  this  policy  war  in  the 
Near  East  probably  would  be  prevented. 
It  would  implement  paragraph  (I)  of 
section  306  of  this  bill.  I  hope  many 
of  my  colleagues  will  take  the  trouble 
to  contact  the  Executive  and  express 
support  of  the  committee  views  and  the 
intent  of  the  House.  The  wisdom  of 
the  committee,  if  put  into  practice,  could 
activate  the  cause  of  peace  for  the  whole 
world,  not  just  the  Near  East  or  any  one 
country.  I  shall  personally  hope  to  be 
of  some  help  in  this  vital  purpose. 

AMENDMENT  OTTEMED  BT   MB.   STINSON 

Mr.  STINSON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stinson:  Page 
16.  line  8.  strike  out  the  quotation  marka  and 
Immediately  after  line  8  insert  the  following: 

"(k)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  Act  to  any  country  which  receives 
weapons  from  any  Communist  country.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
Communist  country'  shall  include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to.  the  countries  specified  In 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section.  The  restric- 
tion contained  In  this  subsection  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained 
In  this  Act." 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States  is  currently  giving  foreign 
aid  to  nations  which  are  spending  part 
of  their  own  meager  resources  for  the 
purchases  of  military  equipment  from 
the  Communist  bloc.  Such  a  practice 
has  adverse  effect  on  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways:  In  the  first  place,  because 
of  the  balance -of -payments  problems 
which  face  this  country,  and  because  of 
the  gold  outflow  and  monetary  stability 
problems,  items  in  the  foreign  assistance 
program  must  really  be  vital  in  order  to 
be  justified.  A  nation  which  can  spend 
Its  resources  on  the  purchases  of  im- 
necessary  military  equipment  from  Com- 
munist countries  is  not.  in  my  opinion,  in 
need  of  American  dollars — especially 
when   those   dollars   free    financial   re- 


sources which  are  then  transmitted  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

My  second  point  is  that  this  practice 
seems  to  be  indirectly  supporting  the 
balance  of  payments  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Russia  has  a  similar  problem  to 
ours,  namely,  earning  enough  foreign 
exchange  to  support  its  economic  and 
military  activities  in  the  field  against  its 
enemy.  That  we,  their  enemy,  should 
aid  the  Soviets  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  whether  directly  or  indirectly, 
is  more  ironical  than  I,  for  one,  can 
tolerate. 

There  are  even  greater  potential 
problems  which  continuance  of  this 
practice  may  bring.  One  of  the  nations 
which  is  currently  purchasing  arma- 
ments from  Communist  bloc  countries 
is  the  United  Arab  Republic.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  from  1961  through  1964  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  contracted 
over  $300  million  worth  of  armaments 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  If  economic  con- 
ditions in  Egypt  are  bad  enough  to 
justify  American  aid,  why  has  this  tre- 
mendous amount  been  spent  on  arms 
which  are  unneeded  for  defense?  The 
reason  which  justifies  Nasser,  of  course, 
should  not  be  the  same  reason  which 
justifies  American  aid  to  him  and  his 
design  for  a  new  socialistic  force  in  the 
Mideast. 

Let  us  be  frank.  If  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  Israel  go  to  war,  only  the 
Soviet  Union  will  profit  from  the  result- 
ing misery  and  chaos.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  intervene  to  prevent  the  Soviets  from 
realizing  this  advantage.  In  this  case, 
how  can  the  Congress  justify,  and  ap- 
prove of  assistance  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  when  that  country  is  making 
such  heavy  arms  purchases  from  the 
Soviet  Union?  In  my  opinion,  it  can- 
not— but  the  Congress  can.  if  it  prohibits 
aid  to  such  a  nation  which  purchases 
arms  from  the  Conununist  bloc,  perhaps 
force  that  nation  to  curtail  its  arms 
purchases. 

The  most  glaring  example  of  this  prac- 
tice is  the  case  of  Indonesia.  This  na- 
tion. In  which  the  United  States  has 
spent  almost  $700  million  to  bolster  its 
economy,  has  indebted  Itself  to  the  So- 
viet Union  through  military  purchases 
to  the  extent  of  well  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars. No  observer  pretends  that  these 
expenditures  are  for  defense,  that  they 
are  necessary  to  maintain  Indonesia's 
independence  against  a  Soviet  or  Red 
Chinese  threat. 

Clearly  they  are  to  support  Sukarno's 
Imperialistic  adventures  in  southeastern 
Asia.  If  Indonesia  can  spend  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  to  buy  unnecessary  military 
equipment,  what  possible  justification 
can  there  be  for  continued  U.S.  economic 
assistance?  Portvmately,  the  committee 
has  seen  fit  to  effect  some  curtailment 
against  Indonesia  In  this  year's  bill. 

Other  situations  similar  to  these  in  the 
Near  East  and  Indonesia  can  rapidly  de- 
velop If  we  continue  on  our  present 
course. 

Other  nations  that  are  purchasing 
armaments  from  Commimist  countries 
which  are  receiving  some  form  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  aid  include;  Afghanistan, 
Algeria,    Ghana,    Guinea,    India.    Iraq. 


Mali,  and  Morocco.  If  the  Congress 
would  adopt  this  amendment,  I  believe 
that  very  soon  most  of  these  nations 
would  stop  their  arms  purchases  from 
the  Communist  countries.  Naturally 
they  are  not  interested  in  having  their 
supply  of  American  dollars  cut  off. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  cannot  believe 
that  the  American  taxpayers  want  their 
hard  earned  tax  dollars  to  eventually 
end  up  in  Communist  treasuries  in  pay- 
ment for  Communist  weapons. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. This  is  not  a  simple  amendment, 
and  in  the  interest  of  time  I  would  Uke 
to  state  one  of  the  things  it  would  do. 
It  would  immediately  cut  off  all  assist- 
ance to  India,  it  would  throw  them  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  an  invasion  from 
China.  It  would  also  immediately  cut 
off  all  assistance  to  Laoa  It  would 
throw  all  of  these  coimtries  and  many 
others,  a  long  list  of  them,  immediately 
into  the  arms  of  the  Communists.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  is  against  commu- 
nism, and  this  is  aiding  and  abetting 
that  area. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  STINSON.  What  this  amend- 
ment would  do  is  very  simple;  it  would 
stop  these  countries  that  I  listed  from 
buying  arms  from  Communist  countries. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No.  that  is  not 
true.  India  has  built  up  certain  credits 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  the  only 
way  they  can  make  use  of  these  credits. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  been  supplying 
materials  to  the  Indians  to  prevent  a 
threat  from  the  Chinese.  The  gentle- 
man would  not  like  to  encourage  that. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Okltihoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  we  had  a  re- 
gime that  was  switching  over  to  our 
side  by  means  of  some  long-term  con- 
tract agreements  where  there  would  be 
purchases  under  long-term  contracts,  it 
would  also  cut  off  countries  that  are 
coming  our  way? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes;  that  Is  the 
long-range  effect  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  It  seems  to 
me  the  gentleman  points  out  the  nature 
of  the  problem  we  would  be  taking  if 
we  would  deprive  ourselves  of  the  possi- 
bility of  giving  aid  to  a  country  which 
is  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  world.  She 
is  receiving  aid  up  to  this  time,  and  we 
would  be  very  shortsighted,  so  far  as 
our  own  sectu"ity  is  concerned,  not  to 
try  to  keep  her  from  going  into  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  As  one  of  the  alternatives 
she  could  come  back  into  our  good  graces 
by  stopping  purchases  from  the  Soviets. 
The  other  alternative  would  be  she  would 
be  thrown  into  their  arms.  I  think  It 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  make  it 
obligatory  for  us  to  stop  providing  them 
with  assistance. 
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Mr.  OALUiOHER.    The  gentleman  is 


Mr.  IfeOOIUIACK.  lix.  CtaalrmAn. 
win  the  — itJeman  yield? 

Bfr.  OALLAOHER.  I  yield  to  our  dls- 
tin«ulBh*d  Speaker. 

Mr.  IfcOQRMACK.  I  w&nt  to  make 
a  short  otaerration  on  this  particular 
amendoMBt.  I  realize  the  gentleman 
from  Waafaiavton  did  not  Intend  It,  but 
if  this  ■fiMlmrnr  is  adopted,  in  my 
opinion  It  will  be  decidedly  against  the 
naUooal  toterests  of  the  United  SUtes. 

1^.  OALLAOHfR.  I  thank  the 
SpeaJUr. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amcndiiient  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man fxoa  Washington  [Mr.  Stii«8on  1 . 

Tb«  amffwiment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CK&raa     »    tmtjmtmnATm    paovuioifs 

Bmc.  SOV.  Chapter  2  at  part  m  of  tb«  For- 
eign I* ■■'■*■"■•  act  of  IMl.  sa  amerulcd. 
wbleh  maSM  to  ailmlnlatrmtlv*  provlsiona,  ta 
amended  ■■  f  cUowe : 

(a)  Amead  aecUon  624.  which  relates  to 
atatutory  oAoert.  ta  follows: 

(1)  In  ralMectlon  (a)(2)  strike  oat  "two 
■hall  hST*  the  rank  of  D«puty  Under  Seere- 
tarlce"  aad  •nbetltute  "one  ahall  have  the 
rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secretary". 

(2)  In  rahMetlon  (a)  (3)  strike  out  "nkne" 
and  subatttute  "ten". 

(3)  In  niheiirtlnn  (b)  strike  out  "para- 
graphs (3)  and"  and  rubstltute  "paragraph". 

(b)  AoMBd  eeetlon  926(b),  whtch  relatea 
to  ezperta.  eonsttltanta,  and  retired  officers, 
aa  foikraa: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  entire  first  sentence. 

(2)  In  tha  aeoond  sentence  strike  out  "Nor 
Khali  BMCh  aerrice"  and  subetltute  "Service 
of  an  IndlTldual  as  an  expert  or  consultant 
under  aubwctlon  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not". 

(e)  In  section  631.  which  relate*  to  mia- 
alone  and  ataifa  abroad,  add  the  following 
new  auh— ctlon  (e)  : 

"(c)  Ttm  Prealdent  may  appoint  any 
United  Statea  citizen  who  la  not  an  employee 
of  the  Unltad  Statea  Oovernment  or  may  as- 
sign any  Cnlted  Statea  citizen  who  la  a 
United  States  Oovemmant  employee  to  serve 
aa  Cbalraan  at  the  Derelopment  Aaaistance 
Commltta*  or  any  succeaaor  ComnUttee 
thereto  a<  the  OrganlaaUon  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  upon  election 
thereto  by  members  of  said  Conunlttee.  and, 
tn  his  dlsmetlon.  may  terminate  such  ap- 
potntment  or  aaal^nment,  notwlthatandlng 
any  other  provision  of  law.  Such  person 
may  leeelra  atteta  comjwnaatlon  antl  allow - 
ancea  aa  are  autborlaad  by  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  IMe.  aa  amended,  not  to  exceed 
thoae  authorized  for  a  chief  of  misalon.  class 
2.  within  the  meaning  of  said  Act,  aa  the 
Presldei:':  aaay  determine.  Such  peraona  may 
also,  in  the  Prealdenfa  dlacretlon.  receive 
any  other  baneflta  and  pcrqulaltea  available 
under  this  Act  to  chleXs  of  special  miaalona 
or  ataSs  outside  the  United  States  estab- 
lished under  this  section  " 

(d)  Amend  section  835,  which  relates  to 
general  authorities,  by  adding  the  following 
new  aubaectlon  ( k ) : 

"(k)  Any  eost-type  contract  or  agreement 
(tnclodlnc  grmnta)  entered  into  with  a  nnl- 
wral^.  rnllagB.  or  other  e<tucatlanal  Inatitu- 
Uon  for  tha  purpoee  of  carrying  out  pro- 
grams authorised  by  part  I  may  provide  for 
the  paymant  of  the  reimbursable  Indirect 
coeta  of  said  unlTerslty.  college,  or  other  edu- 
cational tnstltotlon  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
determined Used-percentage  rates  applied  to 
the  total,  or  aa  sieuuinl  thereof,  of  the  rvtm- 
buraaWs  dtract  easts  tncurred." 

(e)  0— nil  section  36S.  which  reUtes  to 
provlalons  on  uses  of  funda.  by  •^'j^r^  at 


the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section 

"ih)  lu  carrying  out  prugrama  under  this 
Act.  the  President  shall  take  all  appropriate 
Btepa  to  assure  that,  to  the  maximum  extent 
poeaible,  ( 1 )  countries  receiving  asslstAnee 
under  this  Act  contribute  local  currenrle* 
to  meet  the  coat  of  contractual  and  other 
service*  rendered  in  conJoncUon  with  such 
programa.  and  (3)  foreign  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  Statea  are  utilized  to  meet 
the  costs  of  !>vici\  coiiirnriu^l  unU  other 
services  " 

(fi  Amend  section  637(ai,  which  reliites 
to  admlnls'nt  :■.  e  I'Tp^r^Sfs.  bv  s'r'.KInfj  out 
•1963"  and  "SSa  000  0O<3"  and  8u^>«tltutlng 
•  19«4  ■  and   'tMOOCOoO  ",  respecUvcly. 

rMAPTOi    3--s«isrn.LANEors    pmovrsioNS 

Sec  308  Section  (544(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Aaaistance  Art  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  deflnlilon  of  defense  servlcee.  is 
Hmended  by  Inserting  "Including  orientation" 
after  "training"  the  first  time  it  appeiirs. 

Sac.  308.  Section  045  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1061,  aa  amended,  which  re- 
latea to  unexpended  balances,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

"Sec.  545.  Unexpenoeo  Balani-es.  Unex- 
pended balances  of  funds  made  available  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  or  Public  Law  8<J-735  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
for  the  general  purposes  for  which  appro- 
priated, and  may  at  any  time  t>e  consolidated, 
and,  in  addition,  may  be  consolidated  with 
appropriations  made  fivar.able  for  the  same 
general  puxpue«'s  under  the  authority  of  tbis 
Act." 

Mr.  MORGAN  <  Interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill  < .  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far 
as  I  know,  there  are  only  two  pending 
amendments  to  the  rest  of  the  bill. 
There  may  be  more  on  the  Speaker's 
desk.  I  wonder  if  we  can  get  unsLnimous 
consent  that  the  rest  of  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  HALLBCK.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  long  will 
it  take  to  read  the  rest  of  the  bill?  We 
have  been  here  this  long,  we  might  as 
well  read  the  rest  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  object? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  object.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

AMENDME.NT    OITEaFD    BY     MR      tmLE 

Mr.  DOLE.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  ofTtr  an 
amendmenL 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  B^   Doi^     Page  19, 

after  line  16.  Inse.'t  the  following. 

"Sac.  310  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  is  amended  by  adding  at  tlie  end 
thereof  the  foUow^lng  new  section; 

"  'Sec  648  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  or  any  other  Act,  none  of  the 
funds  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  expended  until  the  fol- 
lowing quesUon  be  aubmitted  to  qualified 
elector*  in  a  National  Referendum. 

•  Shall  the  United  States  continue  the  P<)r- 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  or  any  amend- 
ments thereto,  subsequent  to  June  30.  1964.' 

"  'A  m.ijorlty  of  eligible  voters  voting  af- 
firmatively shall  be  necessary  before  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  any  amend- 
menta  thereto,  ahall  t>e  operative.  The  cost 
off  aald  raferendimi  shall  be  paid  by  pro- 
ceeds frcsn  the  aalc  of  surplus  property  under 
control  of  the  Agency  for  IntemaUonal  De- 
veiopcneut.'  ' 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
germane  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
hamentary  inquiry- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kansas  will  state  the  parliamentary 
inquii-y. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not 
true  tliat  all  points  of  order  have  been 
waived  on  this  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  all 
points  of  order  are  waived  as  to  the  text 
of  the  bill,  as  repoited  by  the  commit- 
toe.  Points  of  order  are  not  waived  as  to 
amendments  that  might  be  ofTcred  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  rc- 
.«;ponsc  to  the  point  of  order  or  in  Justi- 
fication of  the  amendment,  I  think  it  is 
probably  germane  for  I  understand  the 
people  who  would  vote  on  this  referen- 
dum are  those  who  would  pay  the  bill, 
that  is,  simply  the  taxpayers.  I  make 
no  recommendation  as  to  who  might  con- 
duct the  referendum  stlthough  there  are 
some  experts,  I  know.  I  do  think  it  is 
very  serious  when  we  hear  talk  day  after 
day,  and  day  after  day  about  how  every- 
body wants  foreign  aid,  but  nobody  in 
my  district  writes  to  tell  me  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
confine  himself  to  the  subject  of  the  pwint 
of  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  dis- 
crrtion  of  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).     The  Chair  Is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
DoLEl  offers  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  the  Chair  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  and  analyze.  The  gentleman 
from  Penn5ylvanla  fMr.  Morcaw]  makes 
the  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment on  the  ground  that  it  Is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  bill  before  the  Committee. 
The  Chair  is  of  tlie  opinion  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  bilL 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  -Strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  years  ago  a 
female  schoolteacher  in  my  congres- 
sional district  was  dismissed  by  her 
school  district  for  engaging  In  subver- 
sive activity.  After  an  appeal  to  the 
courts  the  dismissal  by  the  local  school 
board  still  stood.  Today  this  lady  Is  in 
Bolivia  acting  as  an  adviser  to  the  Bo- 
livian Government  in  their  educational 
system. 

I  know  of  no  evidence  which  indicates 
that  her  husband  is  disloyal,  but  because 
he  Is  always  found  where  trouble  is 
found  and  because  of  his  wife  and  be- 
cause he  is  my  constituent,  I  do  keep 
track  of  him.  So  when  I  heard  a  ru- 
mor that  he  was  employed  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  I  made 
inquiry  and  received  a  reply  which  in- 
dicated that  this  gentleman  was  em- 
pk>yed  by  the  National  Fanners  Union, 
a  contractor  of  AID  during  the  latter 
part  of  1962.    He  served  as  a  member 
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of  a  team  which  visited  two  or  three 
countries  in  Latin  America.  This  In- 
formation was  given  me  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Wolfe,  Acting  Deputy  Director  for  Op- 
erations of  AID. 

In  the  words  of  my  constituent  here 
were  his  duties.    I  quote  him: 

•  •  •  working  generally  in  the  field  of  so- 
( i.il  and  economic  research  connected  with 
the  Allunce  for  Progress. 

I  again  quote  him  at  a  later  point  in 
his  testimony. 

It  would  call  for  work  in  the  field,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Andes  Moimtalna  where  a 
c>>nsiden«ble  amount  of  organizing  and  agl- 
t<«tion  is  going  on  against  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  My  task  would  be  to  work  with 
Ciunpesino  groups  and  orient  them  toward 
our  policy. 

I  am  not  attempting  this  afternoon  to 
question  the  type  of  work  he  was  doing, 
but  I  do  think  the  House  should  know 
that  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment Is  executing  contracts  with 
organizations  like  the  National  Farmers 
Union  and  that  they  are  sending  em- 
ployees to  South  American  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  orienting  these  countries 
toward  our  policies. 

I  might  also  say  that  I  have  learned 
uix)n  further  investigation  that  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Clyde  Ellis,  received  a  contract  and  so 
has  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  say  nothing  against 
these  groups,  nor  do  I  impugn  them  in 
any  manner  whatsoever,  but  I  do  point 
out  that  these  organizations  are  regis- 
tered with  this  House  and  with  the  Sen- 
ate as  lobbyists.  I  point  out  they  are  not 
offpi-ors  of  hardware  for  sale,  but  they 
are  advocates  of  social  change.  Yet  we 
m  this  country  have  consistently  advo- 
cated to  the  world  and  we  proudly  state 
that  we  are  not  seeking  to  impose  our 
system  or  our  ideas  on  the  recipients  of 
our  foreign  aid.  It  strikes  me  that  for 
AID  to  award  contracts  to  lobbjring 
groups,  which  are  in  business  for  the 
purpose  of  advocating  social  change,  we 
are  contradicting  our  very  foreign  policy. 
In  my  opinion,  this  constitutes  an  uncon- 
scionable conflict  of  interest  and  one 
which  I  sincerely  hope  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  will  go  into  in 
great  depth  during  the  next  year. 

AMtlNDMENT  OFTEIED  BT  MK.  ICEADEB 

Mr.  MEADER.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Meadcb:  Page 
19,  immediately  after  line  16,  insert  the 
following: 

■Sec.  310  Tlie  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

"  Src  648.  Commission  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Development. —  (a)  The  Congress  de- 
clares that  a  primary  purpose  of  progranu  of 
foreign  assistance  Is  to  raise  standards  of 
living  and  promote  Internal  strength  and 
stability  in  other  free  countries,  thereby  in- 
creasing their  capacity  to  resist  aggreaalon, 
stimulating  international  trade,  and  con- 
tributing to  the  growth  of  free  economic  and 
political  Institutions.  These  goals  can  be 
Achieved  In  large  measure  through  encourag- 
ing and  facilitating  the  Investment  of  pri- 
vate capital  In  other  free  countries  to  de- 
velop   their    resources    and    improve    their 


productivity.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  discover  ways  to  stimulate  the 
creative  energies  of  free  peoples,  including 
the  fullest  use  of  free  private  enterprise,  In 
promoting  mutual  security,  economic  vigor, 
and  Individual  liberty  in  the  free  world. 

"  '(b)  There  la  hereby  established  a  bl- 
portlaan  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commlsalon  on  Foreign  Economic  Develop- 
ment (in  thia  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Commlsalon") . 

"  '(c)  In  conformity  with  the  findings 
and  In  furtherance  of  the  purpoee  declared 
In  subsection  (a),  the  Commission,  after  a 
complete  study  and  investigation,  shall  for- 
mulate and  rec«nmend  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  specific  programs,  policies, 
and  administrative  and  other  reforms,  cal- 
culated to  render  more  effective  programs  of 
foreign  assistance  financed  In  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  United  States,  Including  pro- 
grams designed  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  Investment  of  private  capital  in  free 
countrlea  outside  the  United  States,  and  the 
conduct  of  trade  and  commerce  in  such 
countries,  and  between  such  countries  and 
other  free  countries,  Including  the  United 
States.  The  study  and  Investigation  by  the 
Commission  shall  Include  a  study  of  the 
operation  of  the  programs  of  foreign  assist- 
ance financed  in  whole  or  In  part  by  the 
United  Statea,  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  Impact  of  such  programs  upon  Invest- 
ment off  private  capital  In  other  free  coun- 
tries. The  Conunlsslon  shall  give  particu- 
lar attention  to  developing  programs  and 
policies  calculated  to  eliminate  or  minimize 
the  restrictions,  hazards,  and  other  impedi- 
menta, fCH-elgn  and  domestic  (Including 
monopolistic  and  restrictive  trade  practices) 
which  inhibit  such  Investment,  trade,  and 
coDunerce,  and  to  provide  Incentives  lor 
such  investments,  trade,  and  commerce, 

"'(d)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  twelve  members,  as  follows: 

"•(1)  Pour  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States: 

"'(2)  Two  Members  of  the  Senate  of  dif- 
ferent political  parties,  and  two  persons  from 
private  life  of  different  political  parties,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vice  President;  and 

■"(3)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  different  political  parties,  and 
two  persons  from  private  life  of  different  po- 
litical parties,  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House. 

"'(e)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission 
ahall  not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

"  '(f)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  frcan  among  lt£ 
membera. 

"'(g)  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"  '(h)  Members  of  Congress  who  are  mem- 
bora  of  the  Cc»nml8slon  shall  serve  velthout 
compensation  In  addition  to  that  received 
for  their  aervicee  as  Members  of  Congress, 
but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
slatence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
ctirred  by  them  In  the  performance  of  the 
dutlea  vested  in  the  Commission. 

"  '(1)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  each  receive  the  compensation 
which  he  would  receive  if  he  were  not  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  plus  such  addi- 
tional compensation,  If  any,  as  is  necessary 
to  make  his  aggregate  salary  $20,500;  and 
they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission. 

"'(J)  The  members  from  private  life  shall 
each  receive  $50  per  diem  when  engaged  In 
the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 
mlaalon  plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 


"'()s.)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended. 

"  '(1)  The  service  of  any  person  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  the  service  of  any 
other  person  with  the  Commission,  and  the 
employment  of  any  person  by  the  Commis- 
sion, shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  em- 
ployment bringing  such  person  virlthln  the 
provisions  of  section  203,  205,  or  207  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  cw  of  any  other 
Federal  law  imposing  restrictions,  require- 
ments, or  penalties  In  relation  to  the  em- 
ployment of  persons,  the  performance  of 
services,  or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  com- 
pensation in  connection  with  any  claim,  pro- 
ceeding, or  matter  involving  the  United 
States. 

"■(m)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  so  much  aa 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"■(n)  The  Commission  may  create  such 
committees  of  its  members  with  such  powers 
and  duties  as  may  be  delegated  thereto. 

•'■(o)  The  Commission,  or  any  committee 
thereof,  may  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  hold  such 
hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  and  take  such  testimony,  as  the 
Commission  or  such  committee  may  deem 
advisable.  Any  member  of  the  Commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Commission  or 
before  any  committee  thereof. 

"  '(p)  The  Commission,  or  any  conmilttee 
thereof,  is  authorized  to  secure  directly  from 
any  executive  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  independent  es- 
tiiblishment,  or  Instrumentality  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section;  and  each  such  de- 
partment, bureau,  agency,  board,  conunls- 
slon, office,  establishment,  or  instrumentality 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such 
information,  suggesUons,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics directly  to  the  Commission,  or  any 
committee  thereof,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission or  of  the  committee  concerned. 

"  (q)  The  Commission,  or  any  committee 
thereof,  shall  have  power  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
and  documents;  to  administer  oaths;  to  take 
testimony;  to  have  printing  and  binding 
done;  and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it 
deems  advisable  within  the  amount  appro- 
priated therefor.  Subpenas  shall  be  issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission  or  com- 
mittee and  shall  be  served  by  any  person  des- 
ignated by  them.  The  provisions  of  sections 
102  to  104,  Inclusive,  of  the  Revised  SUtutes 
(2  use.  192-194),  shall  apply  In  the  case 
of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with 
any  subpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned 
under  authority  of  this  section. 

"  'ir)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
on  June  30,  1966."  " 

Mr.  MEADER  anterrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  incorporates  in  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  6679  which  I  Introduced  last  June 
to  create  a  Commission  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Development. 
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This  MparUsan,  12-man  Commission. 
would  hare  the  duty  to  study  the  foreign 
aid  procnun  and  would  "recommend  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  specific 
programs,  policies  and  administrative 
and  other  reforms  calculated  to  render 
more  effective  programs  of  foreign  as- 
sisunce  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  United  States  including  programs 
designed  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
investment  of  private  capital  in  free 
countries  outside  the  United  States." 

I  testified  In  support  of  this  proposal 
before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
June  3.  19«3.  My  testimony  appears  on 
pages  1431-1437  of  the  hearings. 

My  recommendation  to  establish  a 
study  commission  on  foreign  aid  Is  not 
a  new  one.  I  first  made  this  recommen- 
dation April  23.  1951,  and  explained  its 
purpose  at  some  length  in  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. See  COKGREssioNAL  Record,  vol- 
ume 97,  part  6,  pages  420&-4214. 

I  appeared  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  during  hearings  on  the  mut- 
ual security  program  in  the  82d  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  and  my  testimony  and 
that  of  a  representative  of  the  Detroit 
Board  of  C<Mnmerce  supporting  my  pro- 
posal appears  on  pages  777-«35  of  the 
hearings. 

I  have  offered  my  proposal  as  an 
amendment  to  mutual  security  legisla- 
tion on  several  occasions,  the  last  being 
during  the  consideration  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1961  on  Thursday,  Au- 
g\jst  17.  1961.  The  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  in  opposing 
my  amendment,  among  other  things  said 
the  following : 

It  la  poaalble  tbat  the  amendment  has 
some  merit,  but  I  do  not  think  the  mutual 
security  blU  of  1961  is  the  place  for  this 
amendment. 

This  amendment  sets  up  a  special  commis- 
sion of  14  members,  as  the  gentleman  has 
outlined  in  his  presentation,  some  on  the 
executive  payroll  and  acme  consultants  at 
•50  per  dlcm.  I  think  mayt>e  It  would  be 
beet  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
to  study  this  and.  if  necessary,  give  the 
gentlenum  from  Michigan  a  hearing  on  the 
bill.  I  am  sure  this  matter  Is  Important 
enough  to  go  through  the  regular  procedure 
and  be  referred  to  the  committee.  <Con- 
lOMax.  Rbcokb,  vol.  107,  pt.  12.  p.  16207  ) 


There  is  a  significant  difference  be- 
tween HJl.  6679  and  predecessor  bills  I 
have  Introduced.  Predecessor  bills  lim- 
ited the  oommlssion  study  to  identifying 
Impediments  to  Investment  of  private 
capital  overseas  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  iw^fc^JTig  recommendations  for 
their  elimination  or  diminution.  H  R. 
6697  broadens  the  study  of  the  commis- 
sion to  Include  the  entire  foreign  aid 
program. 

The  first  reaction  of  members  of  the 
committee  might  be  that  another  study 
is  unnecessary  In  view  of  the  recent  study 
by  the  Clay  Committee. 

I  think  the  answer  to  that  question  is 
that  the  Clay  Committee  study  was  ex- 
cellent as  far  as  it  went,  but  that  its  22- 
page  report  based  upon  a  3  months'  study 
by  distinguished  citizens  consisted 
mainly  in  general  conclusions  and  opin- 
ions and  fell  far  short  of  being  a  pene- 
trating study  of  foreign  aid  with  specific 
recommendations. 


The  commission  I  propose  to  establish 
might  well  take  the  Clay  Committee's 
report  as  a  starting  point  and  then,  with 
an  able  staff  and  in  the  3-year  period 
provided  for  the  commission's  existence, 
make  a  detailed  examination  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  and  make  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  Its  reformation  aimed 
particularly  at  enlisting  private  capital 
for  economic  development  oversea.s  with 
the  purpose  of  gradually  diminishing 
the  need  for  American  Government 
funds.  The  relatively  small  cost  of  the 
operation  of  such  a  commi.ssion.  if  it 
were  successful,  would  result  in  vast  .sav- 
ings not  only  in  reduction  of  the  burden 
on  the  American  taxpayer  but  in  im- 
proved effect! vene.«ys  of  the  pro^'iam. 

To  the  extent  we  can  transfer  the  task 
of  economic  development  to  private 
capital  rather  than  Government  grants, 
we  not  only  relieve  the  tax  burden,  but 
at  the  same  time,  through  the  creation 
of  wealth  through  economic  develop- 
ment, broaden  the  tax  base 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  administration 
officials  and  certain  scKments  of  the 
pi-ess  were  strenuously  advocating  estab- 
lishment of  the  foreign  aid  program  on  a 
long-term  basis  and  with  more  flexi- 
bility, including  back-door  spending. 

The  Clay  report  of  March  20,  1963.  ob- 
viously moves  in  tlie  opposite  direction 
and  contemplates  a  reduction  and  taper- 
ing off  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  and  a  tighten- 
ing up  of  its  administration. 

I  find  the  philosophy  of  the  Clay  re- 
port largely  harmonious  with  my  own 
attitude  toward  foreign  aid  and  wi.sh 
to  draw  attention  particularly  to  para- 
graph 5  on  page  12  of  the  Clay  report, 
a  recommendation  relating  to  Latin 
America  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
but  in  my  opinion  contains  principles 
which  are  equally  applicable  elsewhere. 
I  quote; 

We  must  contliuie  to  a.ssume  leadership 
with  Latin  Americans  In  stlrauUtliig  the 
otTerlng  of  lnceiitl%es  \.ci  the  private  sector 
which  are  required  If  Latin  development 
Koals  are  to  be  attained  Impediments  to 
the  growth  of  private  enterprise  must  be 
idenilfied  and  treated,  the  shallowness  and 
harm  of  doctrinaire  biases  against  respcmsl- 
ble  private  enterprise  exposed,  new  sources 
of  rredlt  opened  to  meduini  and  small  Latin 
American  businessmen,  and  foreign  invest- 
ment encouraged  in  the  confidence  that  all 
governments  now  have  means  to  protect 
themselves  against  potential  abuses.  Agi- 
tation for  the  expropriation  of  foreign  en- 
terprises and  for  nationalization  of  private 
productive  ventures  is  hardly  ctmducive  to 
the  mobilization  of  private  local  and  foreign 
capital  Investment  and  is  destructive  Uj 
rapid  economic  progress.  Latin  America 
must  be  encouraged  to  see  its  essential 
choice  between  totalitarian.  inefficient, 
state-controUed  economies  and  societies  on 
the  one  hand  and  an  economically  and  po- 
litically freer  system  on  the  other,  realizing 
that  a  society  must  begin  to  accumulate 
wealth  before  It  can  provide  an  Impnsved 
standard  of  living  for  Its  members  We  be- 
lieve the  Increasing  acknowledgment  that 
proper  Incentives  to  the  private  sector  are  re- 
quired for  dynamic  growth  mu^t  be  accom- 
p.mied  by  sustained  U  S.  and  Ijitln  Ameri- 
can efforts  and  declsloiw  at  all  levels  of 
government  policy  and  actUiii.  With  such  a 
bttsl.s,  a  more  progressive  Latin  private  en- 
terprise spirit,  substantial  foreign  Inve.st- 
ment  which  receives  no  more  and  no  less 
than  fair  treatment    and  n'lier  .MUaiice  .ild. 


the  development  of  Latin  America  would  be 
lussured. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  Clay  report's 
conclusions  "impediments  to  the  growth 
of  private  enterprise  must  be  identified 
and  treated  "  that  the  committee  did  not 
pretend  that  it  itself  had  done  that  job. 
It  is  my  suggestion  that  the  best  way  to 
identify  impediments  to  private  capital 
investment  is  to  establish  a  commis.sion 
such  as  I  recommend. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  aid  program  has  been  studied  and 
studied,  but  my  contention  is  that  the 
studies  have  been  superficial  and  largely 
repetitive.  We  recaJl  the  Gray  report, 
the  Rockefeller  report,  the  Randall 
Commission,  the  Draper  Committee  and 
now  the  Clay  Committee,  and  there  un- 
doubtedly have  been  others.  Yet  the 
problem  is  still  with  us.  I  believe  Uie 
American  Congress  and  the  American 
public  are  growing  restive  under  the 
burden  of  foreign  aid  and  that  the  only 
way  we  will  ever  make  any  headway  is 
through  assembling  the  best  brains  we 
can  find,  both  in  the  executive  bianch 
of  the  Government  and  private  life,  into 
a  commission.  With  stature  and  in- 
dependence and  With  an  able  staff,  it 
could  make  a  penetrating  study  and 
forthright  and  specific  recommendations. 

The  difficulty  with  having  studies 
made,  either  by  officials  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  or  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  executive  branch,  is  that  criti- 
cisms of  operations  of  Executive  agencies 
IS  likely  to  be  inhibited. 

The  difficulty  with  having  the  study 
made  by  a  congressional  committee,  and 
tliere  are  several  which  have  adequate 
authority,  is  that  Congress  will  not 
spend  the  money  or  take  the  time  neces- 
.saiy  for  a  penetrating  study. 

The  Hoover  Commissions  on  reorgani- 
zation of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Govenunent  did  have  the  stature,  did 
acquire  the  staffs  and  were  well  worth 
the  few  millions  they  cost  the  American 
people.  I  believe  that  a  study  of  foreign 
aid  and  the  means  of  expanding  the  role 
of  private  capital  in  economic  develop- 
ment overseas  would  well  be  worth  its 
cost. 

Mr  OUVER  P  BOLTON.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MEIADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Does  the 
commission,  which  the  gentleman  pro- 
poses, have  sufficiently  broad  authority  to 
cover  such  agencies  as  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank,  the  projxwed  bank  which 
would  be  set  up  for  savings  and  loans  and 
other  financial  institutions  and  programs 
in  which  the  Government  is  Interested? 

Mr  MEADER.  I  think  this  commis- 
sion has  extremely  broad  study  and  in- 
vestigative power. 

Mr.  OUVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  compliment  him  on 
his  idea. 

Mr  MEADER  It  would  be  comi>osed 
of  12  members.  4  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 4  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  2  of  whom  would  l»e  mcn'bers  of 
the  House.  1  from  oich  ru»-ty,  and  2 
would  be  appointed  by  U:c  r^i«her  from 
private  life.  1  from  each  pr.rty.  Sim- 
ilarly the  Vice  President  would  appoint 
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four  members  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  say  that  this  program  as  adminis- 
tered has  raised  many  questions  In  the 
minds  of  the  American  people.  I  have 
served  for  10  years  on  a  committee  that 
has  been  investigating  this  program. 
We  have  had  a  very  limited  staff.  I 
think  we  did  a  lot  of  good.  But  I  know 
we  did  not  get  below  the  surface  and  we 
have  not  established  any  means  of 
bringing  this  program  to  an  end. 

I  think  we  cannot  live  with  it  indef- 
imtely.  especially  if  it  continues  to  be 
administered  in  such  a  sloppy  fashion. 

This  commission,  If  it  did  its  job  prop- 
erly, could  make  an  immeasurable  con- 
tribution not  only  to  our  foreign  policy 
but  to  a  reduction  of  the  tax  burden  on 
the  American  people. 

I  am  thinking  of  a  commission  like  the 
Hoover  Commission.  We  had  two  Hoover 
Commissions,  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  hired  staff;  they  hired  tadc 
forces;  they  went  into  these  subjects  in 
some  depth.  You  cannot  do  that  with  a 
committee  of  Congress.  It  will  not  stay 
with  it  long  enough.  It  will  not  hire 
sufficient  staff  to  do  the  penetrating  Job 
that  needs  to  be  done. 

This  Is  a  move  in  the  direction  of  get- 
ting this  program  on  the  right  track  and 
I  hope  that  the  committee  will  accept 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  to  oppose  the 
gentleman's  amendment  because  I  know 
that  he  has  given  a  lot  of  study  to  this. 
and  I  know  he  is  essentially  and  basically 
sincere  in  wanting  to  do  something  about 
it.  But  I  think  he  is  attacking  it  from 
the  wrong  angle. 

I  was  chairman  for  4  years  of  a  se- 
lect committee  of  this  House  to  study 
unnecessary  Government  paper  work  and 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  after  spending 
4  years  in  that  thankless  task  that  I  did 
not  seek,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  this  American  Republic  ever  is  de- 
stroyed it  will  be  because  we  will  be 
drowned  in  a  lot  of  unnecessary  paper. 

We  have  had,  as  the  gentleman  named, 
all  of  the  commissions  that  he  referred 
to.  I  shall  not  go  through  them  again. 
except  to  say  that  he  left  out  one,  the 
Draper  Commission.  They  studied  this 
and  restudied  it  and  issued  reports,  the 
latest  of  which  was  the  Clay  C3ommit- 
tee  report.  And  what  happens?  Very 
few  people  read  the  report,  and  funda- 
mentally you  get  back  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  business  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, who  have  to  make  the  decisions. 
That  Is  basic.    That  is  what  happens. 

In  fact,  the  gentleman's  proposal  it- 
self says  that  there  shall  be  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  two  Members  of 
the  Senate  on  this  Commission.  Ap- 
parently they  are  going  to  be  on  still 
other  committees.  And  the  gentleman 
says  that  we  do  not  have  time  enough 
now  and  we  would  expect  them  to  serve 
on  still  another  committee. 

I  think  if  there  is  anything  we  can  do 
to  cure  this,  we  are  trying  to  do  it  in 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  by  seUinc 
up  these  staff  groups  to  go  out  and  make 


a  study  of  this  problem.  We  have  cured 
a  lot  of  this.  I  have  been  one  of  those 
who  has  advocated  hiring  more  staff  in 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Basic- 
ally it  is  our  Job  and  basically  I  think  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  it. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  under- 
stand the  point  that  the  gentleman 
midces,  but  the  thing  that  appealed  to 
me  about  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  the  fact 
that  this  was  a  commission  which  would 
cross  committee  lines,  which  was  the 
point  that  I  tried  to  bring  out  with  my 
questions.  Before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  we  have  foreign  finan- 
cial relationshi];>8  of  our  Government 
omsidered  by  the  committee. 

The  same  Is  true  imder  other  programs 
which  come  before  your  committee.  The 
same  is  true  of  programs  involved  in 
taxation.  A  broad  commission  study  of 
economic  policy  which  I  thought  the 
gentleman's  amendment  was  referring 
to  and  which  i4>pears  to  have  much  merit. 

Mr.  HAYS.  What  the  gentleman  says 
is  true,  but  the  gentleman  has  been  in 
Congress  before  and  the  gentleman 
knows  that  no  congressional  committee, 
as  jealous  as  they  are  of  their  preroga- 
tives— the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  or 
the  Appropriations  Committee — is  going 
to  let  any  outside  commission  do  their 
work  for  them.  This  is  just  going  to  be 
another  report  which  few  people  will 
read  and  even  fewer  will  pay  any  atten- 
tion to. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  correct  the  record.  The 
gentleman  said  that  the  program  was  be- 
ing administered  in  a  sloppy  manner.  I 
think  it  is  the  impression  tA  both  sides 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that 
the  program  has  never  been  administered 
in  a  more  able  manner  than  under  the 
distinguished  leadership  of  Darid  Bell, 
who  has  really  identified  himself  and  has 
really  made  this  an  efficient  program 
along  business  lines. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  agree  with  that  part  as 
far  as  Mr.  Bell  Is  concerned.  But  I 
think  there  is  some  Justification,  if  I  may 
rise  to  the  defense  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  when  the  gentleman  says  it 
has  been  in  the  past  administered  in  a 
rather  sloppy  manner  under,  I  might  say, 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  CMilo. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  cannot 
help  saying  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
conclusion  to  wUch  the  gentleman 
comes  necessarily  and  logically  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  Impossible  for 
the  Congress  to  do  an  overall  exami- 
nation and  policy  job,  and  I  am  vm will- 
ing to  accept  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  think  it  is  im- 
possible for  ttie  Congress  to  do  it  at  all. 
I  think  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 


has  taken  great  steps  In  the  last  2  years 
to  do  a  more  capable,  comprehensive  Job. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  what  I 
am  saying  is  the  Congress  is  not  going  to 
let  some  outside  body  do  its  work  for  it. 
If  this  commission  is  set  up  and  if  it 
submits  a  report,  as  I  said  earlier,  hardly 
anyone  is  going  to  read  it  and  even  fewer 
are  going  to  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  But,  this  is 
going  to  be  a  part  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  more.  The  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  ought  to 
have  the  staff  with  which  to  make  the 
study.  The  gentleman  also  sits  on  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows  that  I 
have  never  been  one  who  has  been  nig- 
gardly about  providing  funds  for  making 
committee  studies,  but  we  Just  will  not  do 
it.  That  is  all.  That  is  why  we  have 
resorted  to  establishing  study  commis- 
sions. 

Mr.  HAYS.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  that  we  have  given 
the  gentleman's  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations, 
everything  it  has  ever  asked  for,  and  the 
gentleman  knows  that 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Mills).  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

PAST  IT — AiCKKDmrrrs  to  otrkb  laws 

Sec.  401 .  The  Act  to  provide  for  aaslBtance 
In  the  development  of  Latin  America  and 
in  the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Public  Law  86-735,  23  U.8.C.  1942 
et  seq.) ,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  2  strike  out  "$500,000,000" 
and  substitute  "$700,000,000". 

(b)  Insert  following  the  enacting  clause 
•TTiat  this  Act  may  be  cited  aa  'the  Latin 
American  Development  and  Chilean  Recon- 
struction Act'  **. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  101(f)  of  the  Agri- 
eulttiral  Trade  Development  and  Aasistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(f)  obtain  rates  of  exchange  applicable  to 
the  sale  of  commodities  under  such  agree- 
ments which  are  not  leas  favorable  than  the 
highest  of  exchange  rates  legally  obtainable 
from  the  Ooremment  or  agendea  thereof  In 
the  respective  countries." 

(b)  Section  105  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f(rilowlng 
new  sentence:  "Hie  President  shall  utilize 
foreign  currencies  received  pursuant  to  this 
title  in  such  manner  as  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  reduce  any  deficit  in  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  of  the  United  States." 

(c)  Section  302  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "economic  development"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "economic  and 
conununlty  development". 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  671(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  la  amended 
by  changing  the  final  period  to  a  colon  and 
adding  the  foUowlng:  "ProrUed,  "Hiat  in 
individual  cases  when  personally  approved 
by  the  Secretary  further  extension  may  be 
made." 

(b)  Section  911(3)  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
inserting  inunediately  after  "asx  authorised 
home  leave;"  the  foUowing:  "aeoompanying 
him  for  representational  purposes  on  au- 
thorized  travel  within  the  country   of  his 
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»— tgnmeot  or,  at  Uie  dUcretion  ot  the  bec- 
ratary,  ouUUto  Um  country  of  him  asatigument. 
but  In  no  com  to  exceed  one  member  of  hU 
family;". 

(c)  Title  nc  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1944.  aa  amended,  ta  amended  by  striking  out 
••ctlon  091(d),  relating  to  use  of  Oovern- 
ment  vehlelea,  and  by  Ineertlng  Immediately 
after  section  914  the  following  new  section : 

fi*-  of  Oovemment-ovned  or  leased  vehicles 
"3mc.  914.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  16.  1914.  as 
amended  (S  UA.C.  78) .  the  Secretary  may  au- 
thorize any  principal  officer  to  approve  the 
use  of  OovernoMnt  owned  or  leased  vehicles 
located  at  his  post  for  transportation  of 
United  States  Oovernment  employees  and 
their  dependents  when  public  tran.sportatlon 
Is  unsafe  or  not  available." 

(d)  Title  Z  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 


PAST 


JUCATIONAL   rACILrriES 


"Sec  1081.  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  educational  facilities  are  not 
available,  or  that  existing  educational  facili- 
ties are  Inadequate,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
children  of  Aoierlcan  citizens  stationed  out- 
side the  United  States  engaged  in  carrying 
out  Oovernment  activities,  he  is  authorized. 
In  such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate  and 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe. 
to  establish,  operate,  and  maintain  primary 
schools,  and  school  dormitories  and  related 
educational  facilities  for  primary  and  second- 
ary schools,  OKXtBlde  the  United  States,  or 
to  make  grants  of  funds  for  such  purposes, 
or  otherwise  provide  for  such  educational 
facilities.  Th*  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Service  BuUdlnfs  Act,  1926,  as  amended,  and 
of  paragraphs  (h)  and  (1)  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  certain  basic 
authority  for  the  Department  of  State,'  ap- 
proved August  1.  1988  (5  U^.C.  170h(b)  and 
170b(i)  ).  may  be  utilized  by  the  SecreUry 
In  providing  aaslstance  for  educational  fa- 
cilities. Assistance  may  include,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to.  hiring,  transporting,  and 
payment  of  teachers  and  other  necessary 
personnel." 

Sec.  404.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide certain  baalc  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State",  approved  August  1.  1956  (6 
U.S.C.  170f-170t).  is  amended  by  inserUng 
immediately  after  section  la  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  13.  There    Is    hereby    established    a 
working  capital  fund  for  the  Department  of 
State,  which  shall  be  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  for  expenses  (including  thoee 
authorized    l^    the  Foreign    Service    Act   of 
1946.  as  amended)  and  equipment,  necessary 
for  malntenanoa  and  operation  in  the  city 
of  Washington  and  elsewhere  of  ( 1 )  central 
reproduction,  editorial,  data  processing,  au- 
diovisual,  library  and   administrative   sup- 
port services;  (2)  central  supply  services  for 
supplies  and  equipment  (Including  repairs). 
and    (3)   such  other  administrative  services 
as  the  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  determines  may   be 
performed   more  advantageously   and  more 
economically  as  central  services.    The  capital 
of  the  fund  shall  consist  of  the  amount  of 
the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  such  sup- 
ply Inventories,  equipment,  and  other  assets 
and  inventories  on  order,  pertaining  to  the 
services   to  be  carried  on   by  the  fund,  as 
the  Secretary  may  transfer  to  the  fund,  lees 
the  related  llabllltlee  and  unpaid  obligations, 
together  with  any  appropriations  made  for 
the    purpose   of   providing   capital.     Not    to 
exceed  •  190,000  In  net  assets  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  fund  for  purposes  of  providing 
capital.     The  fund  shall  be  reimbursed,  or 
credited  with  advance  payments,  from  appli- 
cable appropriations  and   funds  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,   other   Federal   agencies. 
and    other   souroes   authorized    by    law,    for 
supplies    and   servlcee    at    rates    which    will 


approxiniiiie  the  expense  of  operations,  Ui- 
cludlug  accrual  of  annual  leuve  and  depre- 
ciation of  plant  and  equipment  of  the  fund 
The  fund  shall  also  be  credited  with  other 
receipts  from  .nale  or  exchange  of  property 
or  In  payment  for  lo««  or  damage  to  property 
held  by  the  fund.  There  shall  be  truns- 
ferred  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts, as  of  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
earnings  which  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  excess  U)  the  needs  of  the  fund.  Tliere 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  neoes.sary  to  provide 
capital  for  the  fund   ' 

Sec  405.  The  first  sentence  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  parlia- 
mentary conferences  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization',  approved  July  11.  1956 
(70  SUt.  523) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 
That  not  to  exceed  eighteen  Members  of 
Congress  shall  be  appointed  to  meet  Jointly 
and  annually  with  representative  parlia- 
mentary groups  from  other  NATO  (North 
Atiantic  Treaty  Organization)  members,  for 
discussion  of  common  problems  In  the  In- 
terests of  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  se- 
curity In   the  North  Atlantic  area  " 

Sec  408  (a)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 104(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (8  use  1104(b))  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Department  of  State  a  Bureau  of 
Consular  and  Migration  Affairs  to  be  headed 
by  an  administrator  with  the  tlUe  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  SUte  and  with  compen- 
sation equal  to  that  of  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  " 

(2)  The  Individual  holding  the  position 
of  administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Security 
and  CoiMular  Affairs  in  the  Department  of 
State  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
Uon  shall  not  be  required  to  be  reappointed 
to  the  position  of  administrator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Consular  and  Migration  Affairs  in 
the  Department  of  State  solely  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section. 

(b)(1)  Clause  (2)  of  section  104(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
use  1104(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Bureau  of 
Consular  and   Migration   Affairs '. 

(2)  The  heading  of  section  104  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (8  USC 
1104)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "BtntXAn 
or  SEcumrrT  and  consuijik  aitaiks  '  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "BuasAo  or  coNStTLAi 

AND  MIGXATTON  AFFAUIS" 

(3)  Section  101(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  USC.  110'(a)(l)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Bureau  of  Se- 
curity and  Consular  Affairs"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Bureau  of  Consular  and  Mi- 
gration Affairs". 

(4)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  In  the  first  section  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  which  appears 
under  the  center  heading 

"title  I — GENERAL  ' 

Is  amended  by  striking  out — 

"Sec    104.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  Secretary 

of  State;  Bureau  of  Security  and 

Consular  Affairs." 
and  In.sertlng  In  lieu  thereof— 
"Sec.  104.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  Secretary 

of  State;  Bureau  of  Consular  and 

Bdlgration  Affairs.". 

(5)  All  provisions  of  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  refer  to  the  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs  shall  hereafter  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  such  Bureau  by  the  name 
of  the  "Bureau  of  Consular  and  Migration 
Affairs  '. 

(c)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  212  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  XJ3.C. 
1182(f)  ).  as  so  redesignated  by  section  109(c) 
of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961  (75  Stat  535).  Is  hereby 
redesignated  a.s  subsection  ( Ij . 


AMENDMENT  OITESEO  BY   MR.  ADAn 


Mr.  ADAIR.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adair:  Page  25. 
strike  out  lines  3  through  9.  inclusive,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  The  individual  holding  the  position 
of  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs  in  the  Department  of 
State  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  hold  the  position  of  adminis- 
trator of  the  Bvireau  of  Consular  and  Migra- 
tion Affairs  In  the  Department  of  State  sole- 
ly by  reason  of  his  appointment  to  the 
position  of  administrator  of  the  Bureau  of 
Security  and  Consular  Affairs  before  such 
date  of  enactment,  but  shall  be  required  to 
be  appointed  to  the  position  of  Administra- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Consular  and  Migration 
Affairs." 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
terms  of  this  section  of  the  act  a  reor- 
ganization has  taken  place  which  will 
ci-eate  a  new  bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
sular and  Migration  Affairs.  It  is  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  as  now  written,  that  the 
person  appointed  as  administrator  does 
not  require  reappointment  but  may  serve 
without.  My  amendment  would  require 
the  official  to  be  appointed  which  would 
then  logically  assume  that  he  would  be 
required  also  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  I  think  this  is  a  wise  safeguard 
to  see  that  the  proper  person  is  aptKDinted 
and  is  confirmed  to  this  very  important 
office.  It  is  designed  as  a  protective 
amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ADAIR.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HAYS.    I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  language  which  he  seeks  to 
amend  is  exactly   the  language  which 
was  passed  by  this  House  last  year  on 
March  14,  1962,  as  a  section  406  of  KM. 
7885.     This  amendment  was  writteii  by 
Mr.  Walter  and  his  staff  and  the  only 
dissent  about  it  on  that  particular  oc- 
casion, it  did  not  become  law  because  it 
did  not  pass  the  other  body,  was  because 
I  questioned  the  jurisdiction  of  it.    Mr. 
Walter  later  came  to  me  and  said,  there 
is  a  question  of  Jurisdiction  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  could  ever  be  decided 
one  way  or  the  other.    But  we  have  the 
language  and  if  you  put  it  in  some  bill 
where  it  is  appropriate  and  where  it  is 
legal,  we  will  send  It  up  to  your  com- 
mittee.    The   language   was   submitted 
IdenUcally  as  Mr.  Walter's  staff  member 
brought  it  to  me.    I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  gentleman's  amendment  because  it 
seems  as  though  the  debate  has  degener- 
ated to  some  sort  of  argument  about  the 
personality  of  the  person  who  now  holds 
the  job. 

This  does  not  cost  another  dime.  It 
merely  redesignates  and  puts  security 
where  it  ought  to  be,  under  the  admin- 
istrative officer  and  out  of  the  Bureau  of 
Consular  and  Migration  Affairs.  I  would 
not  know  the  present  holder  of  that 
position  If  he  walked  in  the  door.  As 
we  say  In  Ohio,  I  would  not  know  him 
from  a  truckload  of  stone.  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  stone  and  I  am  not  interested 
in  personalities  and  I  think  that  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  it  is  proper  that  if 
he  gets  a  new  title  at  no  increase  in  pay 
he  be  redesignated  and  he  be  recon- 
firmed.   I  think  that  indicates  99  per- 
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cent  of  the  objections  I  have  heard 
about  it,  and  we  are  willing  to  accept 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAIR.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Adair]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNDMXNT   OFTKKKD    BT    MR.    BOW 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows- 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  page 
24,  beginning  at  line  19  and  running  through 
page  26.  line  14,  strike  out  all  of  section  406. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairmaui.  my  objec- 
tion to  this  section  of  this  bill  is  the  fact 
that  in  tliis  foreign  aid  bill  we  are  now 
creating  another  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  There  are  now  11  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  and  this  will  make  It 
No.  12.  I  have  searched  the  records  of 
the  hearings  of  the  committee,  and  there 
IS  not  a  single  word  in  the  hearings  as 
to  why  this  assistant  should  be  named 
or  why  there  should  be  a  12th  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  It  is  not  in  the  hear- 
ings. There  is  no  way  that  the  member- 
ship of  this  House  can  fljid  out  why  we 
should  have  this  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  It  seems  to  me  that  on  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  we  should  confine  ourselves 
to  the  matters  that  have  to  do  with  our 
mutual  security,  if  you  please,  but  that 
on  questions  of  establishing  a  new  divl- 
.sion  of  the  Department  of  State,  they 
should  conr  e  in  here  for  full  and  complete 
hearings  ind  the  membership  should 
have  the  advantage  of  hearings  before 
the  distinguished  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  so  we  would  know  why  we  are 
doing  it  and  what  is  being  done  and  the 
purpose  of  it. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  very 
properly  said  that  some  questions  of  per- 
sonality are  involved  in  this.  I  admit 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment  that 
says  he  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
helps  somewhat,  but  the  Senate  already 
confirmed  this  man  once.  I  Just  do  not 
know  what  they  are  going  to  do  unless 
we  can  develop  it  in  full  and  complete 
hearings  through  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  so  that  they  can  give  Con- 
gress the  reasons  why  we  should  estab- 
lish this  new  office.  I  am  a  little  bit 
concerned  about  this  amendment  which 
was  accepted,  because  if  you  i-ead  it  care- 
fully, it  says: 

The  individual  holding  the  position  of  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs  in  the  Department  of  State 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  shall 
not  hold  the  poeltlon  of  Administrator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Consular  and  Migration  Affairs  In 
the  Department  of  State  solely  by  reason  of 
his  appointment  to  the  position  of  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs  before  such  date  of  enactment. 
but  shall  be  required. 

What  does  it  say?  It  says  he  shall 
be  required  'to  be  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion" It  does  not  take  him  out  of  office 
and  tell  him  to  go  back  to  the  Senate, 
but  the  language  of  this  amendment 
which  was  accepted  says,  "but  he  shall 
be  required  to  be  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion of  administrator  of  the  Bureau  of 
Consular  and  Migration  Affairs," 


So  when  you  refer  back  to  the  lan- 
guage of  this  amendment,  it  does  not  do 
what  they  are  trying  to  do,  send  him 
back  for  confirmation,  but  the  language 
says  that  he  shall  be  required  to  be 
appointed  to  the  position  of  adminis- 
trator of  the  Bureau  of  Consular  and 
Migration  Affairs.  This  particular  office 
will  have  to  do  with  visas  and  with  peo- 
ple coming  into  this  country. 

There  are  many  things  that  he  will 
have  to  decide.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  take  a  good  hard  look  at  this  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  should  create 
this  office.  It  should  be  on  proper  hear- 
ings and  determination  by  that  com- 
mittee and  not  in  this  bill  in  this  man- 
ner when  there  have  never  been  any 
hearings  that  Members  could  take  ad- 
vantage of. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
have  been  some  suggestions  that  have 
come  to  me  that  the  language  here  in- 
corporated is  the  sort  of  thing  that  out 
in  Indiana  once  in  awhile  we  have  had 
in  the  legislature,  known  as  the  "ripper  " 
bill,  through  which  the  name  of  an  or- 
ganization, a  State  agency  is  changed, 
everybody  in  that  agency  goes  out  and 
you  pick  a  lot  of  new  people. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  people 
in  charge  of  this  bill  whether  such  an 
operation  is  contemplated  by  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr,  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

First,  I  would  like  to  answer  as  hon- 
estly and  as  forthrightly  as  I  know  how 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Halleck].  There  is  no  in- 
tent as  far  as  I  know — and  I  suspect 
we  are  making  legislative  history — to 
have  any  "ripper"  bill  at  all.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  that  intent  when  Mr. 
Walter  presented  this  and  when  it  passed 
the  House  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

I  will  tell  you  what  my  mistake  is,  if 
any.  I  forgot  to  go — and  I  am  going 
to  keep  right  on  forgetting — with  matters 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  my  committee 
and  clear  them  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  on  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  we 
did  have  a  hearing  before  the  subcom- 
mittee on  these  amendments.  They  were 
unanimously  approved  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. This  particular  amendment 
does  nothing  except  change  the  title  of 
the  gentleman  who  now  occupies  the 
office.  The  gentleman  fi*om  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  says  he  is  concerned  with  a  lot 
of  things.  That  is  right,  he  is  right  now. 
He  Is  running  the  Bureau.  Changing 
his  title  without  raising  his  salary  does 
not  do  anything. 

And  he  says — and  I  will  make  some 
more  legislative  history,  if  I  may— that 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  does  not  do  what  they  say  It 
does.  The  legal  counsel  says  it  does. 
The  gentleman  from  Indiana  who  is  a 
distinguished  lawyer  says  it  does.  I  am 
Just  a  layman  and  I  say  it  does. 

Let  me  read  the  law  now.  This  is 
the  present  law. 


There  la  hereby  established  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  a  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs  to  be  headed  by  an  administra- 
tor (with  an  appropriate  title  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  State) ,  with  rank 
and  compensation  equal  to  that  of  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State. 

That  is  what  the  law  says.  That  is 
what  the  man  is  doing.  That  is  the  job 
he  is  filling.  What  does  the  new  law 
or  the  proposed  amendment  say? 

There  Is  hereby  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  a  Bureau  of  Consular  and 
Migration  Affairs  to  be  headed  by  an  admin- 
istrator with  the  title  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  and  with  compensation  equal  to 
that  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

One  other  thing  that  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  administrative  order, 
and  I  think  rightly  so,  is  to  take  away 
from  this  very  controversial  fellow,  whom 
I  do  not  know — apparently  he  is  con- 
troversial with  some  of  my  friends  on 
the  other  side — the  jurisdiction  over  se- 
curity in  the  State  Department  and  put 
it  under  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Security  who  reports  directly  to  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Adminis  tr  ation , 

You  can  obscure  it  all  you  want  to,  but 
these  are  the  facts.  I  submit  to  you  that 
when  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair]  OK's  something,  I  think  you  know 
him  well  enough  to  know — some  of  you 
over  there  may  not  trust  me,  but,  as  I 
said,  he  is  the  ranking  member  on  my 
subcommittee  and  everything  that  has 
come  out  of  that  committee  this  year 
and  the  last  Congress,  came  out  unani- 
mously. As  I  said,  if  we  had  an  amend- 
ment, we  worked  it  out  until  we  had  a 
meeting  of  the  minds.  Another  member 
of  that  subcommittee  is  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  and  former 
Governor  of  that  State.  When  we  re- 
ported out  our  bill  on  the  buildings  pro- 
grsun,  that  was  unanimous.  He  had  an 
amendment  and  we  worked  it  out. 

I  think  these  people  know  that  there 
is  not  a  "ripper"  bill  here,  there  is  not 
any  intent  to  get  one,  and  there  is  no  use 
beclouding  the  issue,  because  it  just  is  not 
there. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Halleck]  ,  that  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  asked  the  question.  I  have 
given  the  gentleman  an  honest  answer 
and  that  is  the  truth  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  ability. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  his  forthrightness.  I  have  had  con- 
cern about  some  people  down  there  who 
have  been  doing  a  real  good  job  for  the 
country  and  all  of  us,  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  that  assurance. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  to  my  knowledge  this  is  not  a 
"ripper"  bill.  But  I  am  not  guarantee- 
ing in  perpetuity  that  nobody  in  this  de- 
partment will  ever  be  removed  or  trans- 
ferred. I  am  just  saying  that  there  is 
no  intent  here  to  get  anybody  about 
whom  I  know.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
the  reason  they  brought  it  in  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  the  reason  Tad  Walter 
brought  it  in  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
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Mr.  BOW.  Ifr.  CThairraan,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  QROBS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  BOW.  Now  the  gentleman  from 
OhK}  [Mr  HATS],  has  paid  his  compli- 
ments to  me  and  I  appreciate  it.  I  shall 
not  respond  in  kind.  The  gentleman  has 
tried  to  lead  this  House  to  beUeve  that 
you  are  not  creating  another  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  by  saying  he  Is  simply 
doing  the  work  of  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Let  me  read  from  your  committee  re- 
port: 

Ttia  •ffMt  wUl  b«  to  increaM  the  number 
of  AMlstant  8«CT«tartea  of  SUt«  rrom  11  to 
12. 

That  is  in  the  report. 
Mr.  HAYS.    Nobody  is  denying  that. 
Mr.  BOW.    You  are  creating  another 
Assistant  Seeretary  of  SUte.     I  would 
hke  to  havw  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hats)   torn   to  his  hearings  and 
■how   us  In  tbose  hearings   where   the 
gentleman  took  testimony  to  create  this 
new  division  In  the  Department  of  State. 
Mr.  HAYS.    WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.   Yes,  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYSl  It  is  not  in  the  hearings. 
and  I  made  that  clear.  There  was  a 
hearing  before  the  subcommittee,  but  you 
are  glTlnff  a  paper  argument  and  a 
phony  one  because  we  are  creating  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
I  never  said  we  were  not.  But.  we  are 
uncreatlng  another  Job  pAying  the  same 
salary.  So  It  Is  not  costing  a  dime.  In- 
stead of  calUnc  him  a  director  we  will 
caU  him  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  OR088.  Let  me  ask  one  question 
now:  Why  do  you  want  to  create  another 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State? 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  let  me  thank  my  anonymous  friend 
when  he  respcoded  with  "why  not."  I 
do  not  think  I  can  better  that  answer. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  why  not? 
Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  the  gentleman 
knows  as  well  as  I  know  that  there  Is  an 
awful  lot  of  protocol  around  this  town 
and  the  best  answer  I  could  get  from 
Mr.  Walter  last  year  was  that  this  was 
to  put  him  on  a  par  with  his  peers  who 
had  this  title  and  were  doing  the  same 
work.  If  tbe  gentleman  will  let  me  re- 
read what  was  said  then 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  heard  the  gentleman 
during  the  first  reading. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  record  does  show  that  it  Is  the 
creation  of  another  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State.  There  is  no  question  about 
this. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Of  cotirse ;  that  Is  right. 
Mr.  BOW.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
gentleman's  argument  falls  when  he  says 
that  this  was  heard  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. WeU,  of  course,  perhaps  It  was 
heard  before  the  subcommittee,  but  are 
not  the  435  Members  of  this  House  en- 
titled to  know  from  committee  hearings 
why  you  created  a  new  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State?  Do  we  have  the  subcom- 
mittee hearings  before  us?  I  ask  any 
Member  of  this  House,  have  you  had  an 


opportunity  to  read  these  hearings? 
Have  they  been  before  you?  Do  any  of 
you  know  what  testimony  was  taken  on 
which  to  establish  this  other  Secretary 
of  SUte?  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  way 
we  want  to  legislate.  I  think  what  we 
arc  entitled  to  is  the  same  procedure  as 
was  followed  In  these  other  matters  that 
were  telore  this  committee  properly  on 
foreign  aid.  The  record  Is  here.  But 
there  Is  no  record  before  the  435  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  determine  why  we 
should  do  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  support  the 
gentleman  s  amendment,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  I  have  not  been  sold  on  the 
explanation  that  it  Is  necessary  to  create 
another  Secretary  of  State  just  to  be 
fashionable  or  to  keep  up  with  tiiv 
Joneses. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GROSS      Ol  course. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  want  to  say  that  I  think 
there  has  been  an  adequate  record  made 
right  here  this  evening  for  the  defeat 
of  the  amendment.  We  do  not  need  any 
further  hearings  on  the  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr  Bow  I . 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  noes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Bow  and 
Mr.  Hays. 

The  Committee  divided;  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were— ayes  170; 
noes  160. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMZNDMKNT   OFTHIED   BT    MR     J«J»S»H 

Mr.  JENSEN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Jinsen.  On 
page  26,  after  line  14.  Insert  the  following 
new  part: 

"PAKT    V 

"In  order  to  more  directly,  and  thus  more 
effectively,  more  efficiently,  and  more  eco- 
nomically accomplish  the  humanitarian  ob- 
jectives of  the  Unlt«d  SUtea.  aa  aet  forth 
In  the  several  policy  provisions  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  In 
aiding  the  underprivileged  peoples  of  the  lees 
developed  friendly  countries  of  the  world 
who  are  opposed  to  that  theory  of  govern- 
ment icnown  as  communism  and  whose  gov- 
ernments are  In  Itnown  opposition  to  that 
theory,  and  more  particularly  to  secure  the 
objectives  designed  to  raise  standards  and 
conditions  of  living  and  thus  enhance  their 
health,  welfare,  and  happiness,  there  is  here- 
by authorized  to  t)e  appropriated  to  the 
President,  as  an  alternative  to  the  several 
programs  authorized  for  such  purposes  by 
this  Act  and  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  the  sum  of  •1.000.000  000 
annually  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1964 
and  continuing  until  the  Congress  deter- 
mines that  such  objectives  have  been  sub- 
stantially accomplished  or  for  other  reasons 
determines  such  assistance  no  longer  prac- 
ticable or  Justifiable  in  the  clrcunvstances 
Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this  au- 
thorization shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended when  so  specified  In  the  applicable 
appropriation  acts 

"Of  the  sum  appropriated  for  any  year  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  herein,  not  less 
than    75    per    centum,    including    necessary 


administrative  and  distribution  costs,  shall 
be  available  solely  for  aid  to  such  peoples 
In  the  forms  of  food,  clothing,  medicine, 
medical  and  nursing,  and  clinic  and  hocpitai 
services,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent.  The  remaining  sum.  Including  nec- 
eesary  administrative  and  distribution  costs, 
bhall  be  allocated  In  such  manner  as  the 
President  may  determine  for  suitable  low- 
cost  housing  for  such  peoples  and.  In  coun- 
tries whose  economies  are  In  major  part  agri- 
cultural, for  supplying  productive  animal 
and  poultry  stoilt  and  housing  and  anlmal- 
driiwn   farm  Implements. 

■  n»e  furnishing  of  such  assistance  shall 
be  admin Utered  by  such  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  as  the  President 
may  designate,  and  under  his  general  policy 
direction  and  controi,  but  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  such  assistance  in  the 
countries  concerned  shall  be  channeled  to  the 
people,  as  equitably  as  may  be,  and  free  of 
cost  to  them,  through  uUllaaUon  of  the 
advice,  services,  and  laclUUes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  the  InternaUonal  Red  Cross, 
American  church  missionaries  in  the  coun- 
tries concerned,  and  other  volunUiry  non- 
profit  organizations  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  President." 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendmenL 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  not 
germane  as  a  substitute  for  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Rains  >.  It  is 
evident  from  a  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment that  the  amendment  is  germane. 
The  point  of  order  Is  overruled. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jensen). 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  to  this  foreign  aid  bill  now 
being  considered  In  the  House  is  In  ef- 
fect a  substitute  for  all  the  provisions 
in  H  R.  7885,  except  the  Purcell  amend- 
ment which  was  adopted.  I  assure  you 
I  offer  my  substitute  in  all  good  faith. 
It  speaks  clearly  for  Itself.  When  the 
foreign  aid  bill  was  first  brought  to  the 
House,  at  the  close  of  World  War  II,  we 
were  told  that  in  5  years,  no  more,  the 
undeveloped  nations  would  be  suffi- 
ciently rehabilitated  to  care  for  them- 
selves, hence  I  supported  the  program 
for  the  first  5  years.  But  not  since  that 
time. 

We  have  up  to  this  time  appropriated 
and  spent  for  this  program  over  $100 
billion  to  the  end  that  we  now  have  a 
Federal  deficit  of  over  $305  billion,  vthich 
is  considerably  more  than  the  Federal 
debt  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  all 
put  together. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  my  visits  to 
many  of  the  nations  listed  In  the  report 
on  H.R.  7885,  I  learned  firsthand  by 
talking  face  to  face  with  many  needy 
people  and  others,  that,  when  they 
learned  we  Americans  were  furnishing 
them  with  food,  clothing,  medicine,  doc- 
tors, and  nurses  they  were  truly  grate- 
ful, but  too  often  they  were  not  told  of 
our  generosity  If  my  substitute  is  made 
law  those  people  will  know,  be  great- 
f ul  and  friendly.  It  was  disheartening  to 
learn  that  some  of  those  nations  who 
accepted  our  military  assistance  reduced 
their  defense  budget  by  about  an  equal 
amount  of  our  military  assistance,  with 
the  thought  in  mind  that  should  their 
country  again  become  involved  in  a  war, 
the  American  doughboy  would  again  bail 
them  out. 
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H.R.  7885  calls  on  our  taxpayers  to 
provide  $4,087  million  for  this  pro- 
pram.  My  substitute  provides  for 
$3  087  million  less,  which  certainly 
should  be  saved.  Think  for  a  mo- 
ment the  good  we  could  do  for  the  needy 
people  within  our  own  shore,  who  num- 
ber in  the  millions,  with  those  billions, 
either  in  Federal  aid  or  by  reducing  the 
President's  huge  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1964. 

I  sincerely  hope  my  substitute  bill  will 
be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Jensen  1. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers,  Mr.  Jensen  and 
Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  Committee  divided  and  there 
were — ayes  78,  noes  184. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  omXEO  BT  MB.  TOLLKFSON 

Mr.   TOLLEFSON.    Mr.  Chairman.  I 

offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tollefson: 
Page  26.  after  line  14.  Insert  a  new  section  to 
read  as  follows: 

'No  funds  shall  be  made  available  under 
the  authorization  provided  In  this  act  untU 
unexpended  appropriations  made  available 
under  the  previous  authorteatlon  provided  by 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  HMJl,  as 
amended,  have  reduced  to  $3,600,000,000." 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chairman,  this  is  the  last 
amendment  that  you  will  have  an  ap- 
portunity  to  vote  upon  and  I  shall  be 
Just  as  relieved  as  will  you. 

I  do  not  expect  the  Committee  to  ap- 
prove the  amendment.  I  offer  it  pri- 
marily to  advance  and  emphasize  the 
thought  that  I  have  had  in  connection 
with  the  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  the  outflow  of  our  gold.  How- 
ever, It  Is  an  amendment  that  those  who 
oppose  foreign  aid  can  support  very 
easily. 

It  could  also  easily  be  supported  by 
those  who  favor  foreign  aid,  without 
abandoning  their  views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  putting  the  amend- 
ment simply.  It  simply  provides  that 
there  shall  be  no  appropriations  imder 
the  authorization  provided  by  this  bill 
until  the  funds  In  the  so-called  pipeline 
are  reduced  to  $3.6  billion.  It  is  a  very 
simple  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  are 
worried  about  our  unfavorable  balance 
of  payments  and  the  outflow  of  our  gold. 
From  my  p>olnt  of  view  It  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  Issues  confronting  us  today. 
If  we  do  not  do  something  about  it  soon, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  carry  out  any  for- 
eign aid  program  for  a  very  great  length 
of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  Is  an  amendment  that  even  our  for- 
eign recipient  countries  could  support,  if 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  amendrnent  does  not  mean  the 
abandonment  of  any  foreign  aid  pro- 


gram at  all.  It  simply  means  a  stretch- 
ing out  of  it.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
these  stretched-out  programs  in  other 
instances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  this  administration,  as 
well  as  the  previous  one.  has  taken  steps 
to  deal  with  the  vmfavorable  balance- 
of -payments  problem.  But  none  of  these 
steps  have  been  very  successful.  In  the 
last  quarter  the  rate  of  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  payments  has  run  or  did  run  to 
the  tune  of  $5.2  billion,  as  I  understand 
it.  Now  if  we  permit  that  kind  of  condi- 
tion to  exist  for  very  long,  then  we  will 
not  for  very  long  have  any  foreign  aid 
program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  re- 
member that  the  primary  cause  of  our 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments  has 
been  the  foreign  aid  program  itself. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  Just 
made  an  imusual  statement  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  foreign  aid  program  was 
the  cause  of  the  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man state  his  question  again,  please? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  says 
that  the  foreign  aid  program  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments.   Is  that  what  the  gentleman  said  ? 

Mr,  TOLLEFSON.  I  did  say  that; 
yes,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  so.  I  am  not 
sayii«  it  is  the  sole  cause.  But  I  think 
the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me  that 
our  trade  balance  is  unfavorable. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Well,  our  foreign  aid 
program  does  not  make  up  the  difference. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  am  not  saying 
that  it  makes  up  the  full  difference. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
srleld  fvuther,  the  real  culprit  is  our 
troops  overseas,  our  tourists,  and  our  in- 
vestments overseas.  The  foreign  aid 
program  right  now  is  really  bringing  in 
dollars  to  the  United  States.  Foreign 
governments  are  buying  with  their  own 
money  $1  billion  worth  of  arms  pur- 
chases, $600  million  from  West  Germany 
alone. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Let  me  ask  the 
Chairman  a  question. 

Mr.  MORGAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  It  is  the  Chair- 
man's belief  that  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram has  not  been  contributing  to  the 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  say  a  small  amount, 
only  about  $1  billion,  while  tourist  ex- 
penditures abroad  account  for  $2  billion. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  can  justify  it.  if  the 
gentleman  wants  to  see  the  figures. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Not  at  this  point. 
I  do  not  have  but  about  2  minutes  left 
and  I  wish  to  complete  my  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  simply  saying  if 
we  want  to  deal  with  this  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments,  one  way  to  do  it 
is  through  the  foreign  aid  program.  I 
will  grant  you  that  a  more  practical  way 
than  this  would  be  to  limit  the  amount 
of  expenditures  per  year  under  the  for- 
eign aid  program  to  $2  or  $2.5  billion  a 


year.  Not  only  would  it  help  our  favor- 
able unbalance,  but  it  would  also  have 
an  Impact  on  this  year's  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
I  do  not  expect  the  House  Is  going  to 
approve  the  amendment  or  that  every- 
one In  opposition  to  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram can  certainly  support  It.  I  advance 
the  thought  for  your  consideration  in 
the  months  to  come. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opF>osition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  would 
be  rather  harmful  to  the  foreign  aid 
program.  The  basic  question  is  the  fact 
that  you  cannot  divert  those  unfinished 
articles  that  are  in  the  pipeline  to  meet 
new  requirements  which  are  not  now 
anticipated.  For  example,  such  sophisti- 
cated weapons  that  our  European  allies 
may  require  cannot  be  diverted  to  pro- 
vide rlfies  that  might  be  needed  in  the 
Far  East.  If  planes  are  on  order  you 
cannot  use  the  obligated  balance  that  re- 
mains in  the  pipeline  for  such  pur- 
chases to  be  diverted  for  the  purchase  of 
machineguns  or  grenades. 

That  is  the  principal  objection  to  the 
amendment  and  I  therefore  urge  that  it 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  reaching 
the  end  of  this  debate.  For  all  of  the 
13  years  I  have  been  In  this  Congress 
I  have  supported  this  program.  This 
year  I  believe  when  It  goes  to  a  vote  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  it  again  with  some 
reservations.  Why?  I  know  everybody 
has  been  wondering  for  2  days  why  has 
this  program  been  cut  into  so  seriously. 
I  think  It  gives  us  all  pause  for  thought. 

There  are  certain  reasons  here.  I 
think  there  is  the  temper  of  the  people 
in  the  country  today  toward  this  pro- 
gram which  has  been  reflected  in  the 
votes  that  have  been  taken  on  amend- 
ments during  the  last  2  days. 

May  I  say  that  when  I  came  to  the 
Congress  and  first  considered  this  pro- 
gram we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  Korean 
War.  We  had  been  thrown  back  at  the 
Yalu  River.  At  that  time  the  program 
was  in  two  parts.  First,  military  as- 
sistance where  subversion,  sabotage,  and 
armed  resistance  took  place.  The  sec- 
ond part  was  to  assist  economically  back- 
ward countries. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentlemen  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  including  my  good 
friends  on  this  side,  there  has  been,  in 
my  opinion,  a  considerable  slacking  off 
by  this  administration  in  what  I  feel 
is  strong  opposition  which  would  sup- 
port this  kind  of  a  program.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  open  opposition  to  communism. 
There  has  been  in  my  estimation  during 
the  past  6  months  to  a  year  many  people 
in  the  Congress,  including  myself,  who 
feel  that  this  administration — and  I  am 
not  trying  to  be  partisan,  I  am  trying  to 
tell  what  I  feel  is  the  truth  because  I 
favored  this  program  because  I  felt  it 
had  a  value — there  is  a  feeling  there  is 
a  certain  group  In  the  White  House  and 
In  the  State  Department  whose  response 
to  communism  has  slackened  off.  I  do 
not  say  it  is  necessarily  the  President 
himself.  They  are  now  trying  to  meet 
the  issue  of  communism  In  a  different 
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way  rather  than  hy  reststanoe.  I  feel 
that  this  U  a  feeling  which  we  have  and 
which  has  reaoMed  In  these  cut  amend- 
ments on  the  foreign  aid  bill  which 
comes  about  as  the  result  of  that  type 
of  thinking. 

If  this  continues  during  the  next  year 
I  hope  those  In  the  White  House  and  in 
the  State  Department  who  are  of  this 
feeling,  and  they  are  there,  because  I 
have  talked  to  them  on  the  outlook  they 
have  with  reference  to  this  program, 
there  will  be  a  slackening  in  the  support 
for  this  program. 

The  wh(^  Issue  of  fighting  commu- 
nism Is  not  such  that  this  program  can 
be  sustained  indefinitely  If  that  is  going 
to  be  the  general  approach  which  is 
peychoIogteaIl7  OMMle  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
oppose  communlnn.  That  is  why  you 
are  finding  today  a  very  deep  opposition 
to  this  bill  which  I  have  never  seen  be- 
fore in  the  13  years  I  have  been  in 
Congress.  

ICr.  OALIiAOHER  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINOER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  OALX^OHER.  Could  anyone 
have  expressed  himself  more  forcefully 
about  communism  than  did  the  F^esldent 
last  year  m  ttw  October  confrontation? 

He  called  the  bluff  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  first  time  It  was  ever  done  and  I  am 
certain  that  this  accounts  for  the  new 
Soviet  attitude. 

Mr.  SPRINGffiaR.  They  have  not  op- 
posed comimmlsm  In  the  manner  that 
they  should  have.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
titled to  his  ofiinloo.  I  am  trying  to  be 
constructlv«.  I  do  feel  that  is  the  feel- 
ing of  many  in  the  Congress  as  reflected 
by  votes  on  both  aides  of  the  aisle. 

I  do  hope  that  there  will  be  a  change 
In  the  program.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
men who  are  handling  this  in  the  State 
Department  that  It  can  be  demonstrated 
that  there  Is  a  genuine  use  for  this  pro- 
gram in  flghtinc  eommunlsm? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  qtiestion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washlncton  [Mr.  ToLLxrsoN]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vsmxl  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Race  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  bill.  I 
have  made  every  effort  to  support  the 
proposal  as  It  was  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee. 

There  is  much  room  for  criticism  of 
our  foreign  aid  program,  and  I  believe 
that  the  administrators  of  the  program 
should  be  held  to  account  for  their  short- 
comings and  such  failures  as  have  oc- 
curred. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  pockets  of 
blight  and  deaq^alr  which  exist  In  this 
country  and  very  considerably  in  my  own 
congressional  district.  In  every  way  pos- 
sible. I  have  endeavored  to  support  a 
program    to    help    eradicate    domestic 


blight  and  despair.  However,  we  must 
not  consider  the  complete  solution  of 
social  problems  in  America  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  our  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  world  community  of  nations. 
I  support  help  for  the  needy  at  home  as 
well  as  those  in  foreign  countries. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  many 
of  those  who  aline  agsdnst  aid  for  the 
needy  in  foreign  lands  also  aline  them- 
selves against  aid  for  distressed  Amerl- 
canc.  They  oppose  acts  of  national 
charity  because  they  contend  that  they 
are  not  received  in  gratitude.  They 
would  like  to  tatoo  our  giving  on  the  body 
of  every  recipient.  Like  many  givers, 
they  want  their  giving  carved  in  the 
marble  of  the  cornerstone  and  painted 
on  the  wli.dows.  Such  a  gift  is  not  a 
monument  to  charity,  but  a  lasting  me- 
morial to  avarice  which  is  too  often  be- 
coming the  trademark  of  American  bene- 
faction. 

Every  man  and  every  woman  among 
us  participates  in  charitable  giving. 
Our  best  gifts  carr>-  no  strings  or  ac- 
counting. Is  it  too  much  for  this  great 
and  rich  country  to  set  aside  0.007  per- 
cent of  its  gross  national  product  to  the 
welfare  of  the  less  fortunate  inhabitants 
of  our  world  in  these  times?  If  Amer- 
ica cannot  participate  in  a  concern  for 
Its  neighbors,  how  then  can  any  other 
nation? 

I  am  gravely  concerned  with  the  grow- 
ing crisis  in  the  flight  of  gold.  The  situ- 
ation calls  for  urgent  modification  of 
national  policies.  However.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  termination  of  foreign  aid 
Is  the  proper  solution.  I  am  alarmed  at 
the  flight  of  gold  but  I  am  far  more  con- 
cerned with  the  flight  of  faith  of  those 
who  still  believe  in  the  humanity  of  our 
democratic  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker,  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Raws,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1981.  as  Eunended. 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  493,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  Hoxise  with  simdry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  BOW  rose 

The  SPEAKEIR.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  rise? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  reading  of  the  engrossed  copy  of  the 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  de- 
mands the  reading  of  tlie  engro&sed  copy 
of  the  bUl. 


SALUTE  TO  FREEDOM  MARCHERS 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Impending 
August  28  civil  rights  march  and  rally, 
scheduled  to  occur  in  Washington  ex- 
actly 1  week  from  today,  compel  me  to 
ipeak  in  order  that  I  may  remind  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  matters  which  will  place  that  event 
in  the  proper  perspective.  It  is  not  that 
I  consider  you  uninformed  on  these  mat- 
ters, but  only  that  I  dare  not  remain 
silent  lest  some  whom  these  words  might 
reach  should  permit  themselves  to  miss 
the  point  of  the  dramatic  event.  In  view 
of  our  varied  geographic,  social  and 
ethnic  background,  it  would  be  all  too 
easy  to  become  so  involved  emotionally 
in  a  race-related  issue  that  we  would  lose 
sight  of  substantive  matters. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you.  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  are  prepared  to  view 
the  Imminent  civil  rights  march  on 
Washington  as  an  example  of  a  tradi- 
tional American  medium  of  protest.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  anyone  in  this  body 
would  fall  to  see  that  this  event  is  akin 
to  numerous  others  of  the  same  nature, 
except  only  that  it  occurs  at  a  different 
and  far  more  significant  moment  in  our 
Nation's  history.  I  will  not  believe  that 
any  Member  would  knowingly  permit  the 
color  of  the  marchers'  skins  to  so  cloud 
his  or  her  vision  that  it  would  be  less 
than  emphatically  clear  that  the  right  of 
petition  fully  encompasses  this  form  of 
articulating  grievances. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  here 
doubts  that  Negroes  In  the  United  States 
have  valid  grievances  against  their  Gov- 
ernment; and  against  those  private  citi- 
zens who  would  treat  them  as  second- 
class  citizens.  Nor  is  it  credible  that 
anyone  here  would  contend,  even  in  jest, 
that  black  Americans  do  not  ix>ssess  the 
same  civil  rights  as  other  American  citi- 
zens. I  will  not  be  convinced  that  any- 
one of  my  colleagues  believes  that  any- 
one's rights  can  be  possessed  by  another, 
to  be  patronizingly  and  paternalistically 
doled  out  to  him  as  someone  else  sees  fit 
to  permit  him  to  have  them. 

There  Is  no  question  that  human  and 
civil  rights  are  each  person's  possession 
equally;  nor  can  there  be  any  question 
as  to  the  right  to  express,  by  public  dem- 
onstration, the  dissatisfaction  of  individ- 
uals and  groups  who  have  been  denied 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  the  rights 
which  are  theirs.  The  President  of  the 
United  States.  John  F.  Kennedy,  fully 
recognizes  the  right  of  advocates  of 
racial  equality  to  dramatize  the  cause 
publicly.  President  Kennedy  is  also 
aware  that  the  contemporary  plight  of 
Negroes  is  such  that  demonstrations  are 
fully  justified.  This  view  has  also  been 
expressed  by  Vice  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy,  speaking  for  themselves  and 
for  the  President. 

The  Congress  and  Washington  have 
been  the  objects  of  massive  protest  dem- 
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onstratlons  on  numerous  occasions.  The 
earliest  recorded  mass  demonstration 
against  the  Congress  was  staged  while 
the  body  was  located  in  my  own  city  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1783.  On  that  occasion, 
several  himdred  Philadelphia  veterans 
of  the  American  Revolution  demanded 
their  long-overdue  pay  from  a  Congress 
which  presided  over  an  empty  treasury. 
The  local  citizenry  and  public  officials 
were  sympathetic  to  the  veterans  and 
the  Congress  sought  protection  from  the 
threatening  crowd  by  locking  itself  In- 
side its  chambers.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  event  strengthened  the  Congress' 
resolve  to  relocate  in  a  Federal  city  which 
would  be  under  the  control  of  that  body. 

In  the  wake  of  the  panic  of  1893,  more 
than  1,500  unemployed  persons  de- 
scended upon  Washington  as  a  "living 
petition"  In  support  of  legislation  origi- 
nating with  Joseph  Coxey.  "Coxey's 
Army,"  as  the  nucleus  of  the  marchers 
was  called,  was  further  supix)rted  by 
over  a  thousand  jobless  men,  all  of  whom 
actually  assembled  on  the  Capitol 
grounds  where  many  of  them  were  ar- 
rested for  "walking  on  the  grass." 

On  Monday,  March  3,  1913,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  reported  that: 

The  modem  crusade  of  votes  for  women 
thla  afternoon  took  Washington  by  stonn. 

The  heading  of  the  article  referred  to 
a  "thrilling  pageant"  to  the  thousands  of 
spectators  who  were  "stiiick  by  the  spirit 
and  beauty  of  the  occasion"  and  cheered 
"wildly."  Following  the  ot}ening  sen- 
tence, quoted  above,  the  item  continued: 

Marching  determinedly  along  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  with  bands  playing  martial 
and  religious  music,  6.000  earnest  women 
passed  between  solidly  packed  masses  of  hu- 
manity to  emphasize  their  demand  for  suf- 
frage through  a  constitutional  amendment, 
while  there  were  being  enacted  on  the  south 
steps  of  the  Treasury  building  allegorical 
dances  and  tableaux  interpreting  the  dreams 
and  ambitions  of  mUltant  womanhood. 


And.  further: 
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Reaching  a  climax  in  a  giant  mass  meeting 
in  Memorial  Continental  Hall  late  thla  after- 
noon, the  great  suffrage  demonstration  will 
pass  into  history  as  the  greatest  bids  for  pub- 
lic support,  ever  made  by  any  body  of  people. 

And,  elsewhere  on  the  front  page: 

Trying  their  utmost  to  arouse  enthuslaam 
for  their  cause,  the  suffragists  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity to  press  their  arguments  home.  At 
every  street  corner  suffrage  orators  deliv- 
ered speeches,  and  all  along  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  more  than  60  girls  "newsies"  were  at 
work  selling  sviflrage  newspapers,  pamphlets. 
and  magazines. 

The  assembly  and  demonstrations  of 
March  1913,  were  followed  up  with  an- 
other mobilization  and  rally  in  July  of 
the  same  year.  This  time,  the  suffra- 
gists gathered  in  nearby  Maryland  and 
staged  a  motorcade  into  Washington, 
presenting  woman  suffrage  petitions  to 
the  Congress  and  to  President  Wilson. 
Later,  on  January  10,  1917,  the  women 
began  a  month -long  seige  of  the  White 
House,  braving  the  cruel  elements 
through  the  winter,  and  eventually  pre- 
vailing when  the  Congress  passed  the 
resolution  proF>osing  the  19th  amend- 
ment which  became  effective  in  1920. 
The  1917  campaign  was  highlighted  by 
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severe  police  action  against  suffragettes 
who  picketed  the  White  House.  Several 
were  arrested  and  given  "workhouse" 
sentences;  but  this  served  mainly  to  gain 
sympathy  and  support  for  the  movement 
in  the  form  of  waves  of  protest  against 
this  sort  of  treatment. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1923,  the  first  race- 
related  mass  protest  occurred  in  Wash- 
ington. The  brilliant  Negro  Army  ofiQ- 
cer.  Col.  Charles  Yoimg,  had  died  and 
was  being  buried  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  Colonel  Young  was  then  the 
highest  ranking  Negro  in  the  Nation's 
armed  services  and  had  been  shunted 
off  to  an  obscure  oversea  post,  by  Pres- 
ident Wilson,  to  avoid  promoting  him  to 
the  rank  of  general — a  promotion  which 
he  had  obviously  earned  but  which  he 
would  not  have  received  solely  because 
he  was  a  Negro.  A  reported  50,000  per- 
sons lined  the  streets  of  Washington, 
during  the  funeral,  in  protest  against 
the  treatment  received  by  Colonel  Young 
and  which  led  to  his  death  as  a  heart- 
broken man  who  had  devoted  his  entire 
life  to  the  defense  of  his  country. 

Washington  Post  reporter,  Jean  White, 
has  written  recently  that: 

As  the  Nation's  Capital,  Washington  draws 
demonstrators  who  want  to  take  their  causes 
to  the  top.  They  have  used  the  mass  rally 
as  well  as  the  march  to  effect. 

8o  it  was  in  1932  and  1933  when  Armed 
Forces  veterans  marched  in  support  of 
bonus  legislation.  The  1932  effort 
brotight  nearly  20,000  veterans  and  their 
families  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
from  which  they  were  forcibly  driven  on 
Instructions  from  President  Hoover. 
The  1933  assembly  was  anticlimactic 
since  a  bonus  bill  had  already  passed 
and  compensation  was  to  be  paid  a  year 
or  so  later.  Both  demonstrations  were 
orderly  and  nonviolent,  except  for  the 
administration's  reaction  in  using  Armed 
Forces  to  disperse  the  visitors. 

Since  that  time,  virtually  all  large- 
scale  marches  on  Washington  have  been 
associated  with  the  Negro's  struggle  for 
equality  of  opportunity  and  treatment. 
In  1939,  approximately  75,000  persons, 
white  azxl  Negro,  gathered  at  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  for  a  civil  rights  rally 
that  grew  out  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
to  permit  Negro  contralto,  Marian  An- 
derson, to  give  a  concert  in  their  Consti- 
tution Hall. 

The  first  planned  Negro  mobilization 
was  initiated  by  Negro  labor  leader,  A. 
Philip  Randolph.  That  march  on  Wash- 
ington movement  gained  such  wide  sup- 
port and  posed  such  as  ominous  wartime 
threat  to  domestic  peace  and  unity  that 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  headed  the 
mobilization  off  by  issuing,  in  1942,  his 
famous  fair  employment  practices  order. 
Executive  Order  8802.  The  same  Mr. 
Randolph,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"dean"  and  "elder  statesman"  among 
contemporary  Negro  leaders,  is  serving 
as  principal  national  director  of  the 
march  scheduled  for  next  week.  The 
1941-42  operation  is  the  subject  of  a  book 
by  Bfyer  Kesselman,  entitled  "The  Social 
PoUUcs  of  PEP." 

In  1949,  5,000  civil  rights  crusaders 
appeared  in  Washington  and  petitioned 


the  Congress  and  President  Trmnan  for 
passage  of  a  strong,  major  civil  rights 
law.  The  following  year,  the  NAACP 
staged  a  civil  rights  mobilization,  to 
which  most  of  its  local  branches  sent 
certified  delegates.  Again,  Congress  and 
the  President  were  urged  to  produce  ma- 
jor civil  rights  legislation.  A  prayer  pil- 
grimage, at  which  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  was  a  principal  speaker,  brought 
over  20,000  demonstrators  to  Washing- 
ton in  support  of  the  then  proposed  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957.  The  next  year,  a 
youth  march  on  Washington  movement, 
also  supporting  civil  rights  for  Negroes, 
witnessed  the  assembly  of  more  than  25,- 
000  young  Negro  and  white  marchers. 
This  was  primarily  a  protest  against  the 
antics  of  Arkansas  Gov.  Orville  Faubus, 
and  the  slowness  of  President  Eisen- 
hower to  act  against  obstruction  of  de- 
segregation at  Little  Rock's  Central  High 
School. 

These  14  major  demonstrations,  in- 
volving several  hundred  thousand  Ameri- 
cans over  the  years,  have  all  been  exam- 
ples of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  pe- 
tition by  masses  of  people  as  compared 
with  the  more  conventional,  but  not  nec- 
essarily less  effective,  media  and  tactics 
of  letters  and  visits  to  Congressmen  and 
organized  pressure  group  representation. 

Except  for  the  suffragette  movement, 
all  of  the  causes  which  produced  marches 
on  Washington  were  roundly  criticized 
prior  to,  during,  and  after  the  demon- 
strations. The  women's  vote  movement, 
however,  was  facilitated  by  a  divided 
press,  a  part  of  which  supported  their 
drive  for  the  elective  franchise  and  was 
generous  with  its  space  in  reporting 
either  objectively  or  favorably  the  vari- 
ous activities  of  the  women.  Coxey's 
Army  was  employed  by  the  Republican 
press  of  the  1890's  as  a  weapon  against 
the  Cleveland  administration;  while  the 
Democratic  Party  papers  of  that  time 
referred  to  the  Coxeyites  as  "professional 
tramps." 

The  usual  criticism  focused  on  predic- 
tions of  violence  and  lawlessness,  most 
frequently  attributable  to  the  demon- 
strators. Some  charges  of  anarchy  and 
communism  were  levied  against  the 
Coxeyites  and  the  bonus  expeditionary 
force  of  the  1930's,  even  as  the  Commu- 
nist "red  herring"  has  been  dragged 
again  and  again  across  the  path  of  the 
legitimate  Negro  rights  crusade. 

More  than  anything  else,  however,  it 
has  been  the  failure  of  the  Congress  and 
the  President  to  act  positively  to  remove 
the  evUs  which  produced  demonstrations 
which  has  been  responsible  for  virtually 
all  of  the  extremism  which  has  attended 
these  activities.  The  Coxejites,  in 
desperation  for  recourse  to  remedy, 
sparked  uiUawful  seizures  of  private 
property  from  sympathizers  who  smarted 
at  the  movement's  failure.  Likewise,  the 
direct  action  protests  by  contemporary 
civil  rights  advocates  is,  as  President 
Kermedy  has  stated,  a  result  of  the  Na- 
tion's responsible  agencies  and  leaders 
having  failed  to  alleviate  and  eliminate 
the  evils  of  segregation  and  racial  dis- 
crimination fast  enough  and  fully 
enough.  While  deploring  the  necessity 
of  having  to  "take  to  the  streets"  in  pro- 
test against  deprivation  of  rights,  the 
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President  nevertheless  realizes  that,  un- 
der present  conditions,  that  has  been  the 
only  course  open  to  Negroes  and  support- 
ers of  their  movement  for  racial  equality. 
He  has  reminded  the  Congress,  includ- 
ing our  own  chamber,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, that  we  haTe  done  next  to  nothing 
in  discharging  our  responsibilities  to  the 
Negroes  of  our  Nation.  He  has  made  it 
clear,  too,  that  unless  we  do  act  to  pass 
a  comprehenalTe  and  remedial  civil 
rights  law,  we  can  expect  even  more 
local  and  national  demonstrations  of 
greater  magnitude  and  with  more  serious 
threats  of  violence  than  we  have  yet 
witnessed. 

The  August  38  march  on  Washington 
is  symbolic  of  the  Negro's  struggle  for 
freedom  which  dates  from  the  time  Ne- 
gro slavery  was  first  introduced  into  the 
American  Colooies.  in  1019.  It  Is  indic- 
ative of  the  Ncfro's  final  drive  to  realize 
the  full  promise  of  democracy  which  has 
been  withheld  cruelly  and  deliberately 
from  him  over  a  100-year  period  during 
which  he  has  been  teased  with  mere 
tastes  of  freedom.  It  has  Implications 
for  the  inevitable  and  ultimate  realiza- 
tion of  equality.  In  search  of  which  the 
Negro  wlU  never  again  retreat  or  even 
moderate  his  attitude  and  approach. 

A.  Philip  Randolph,  principal  director 
of  the  1963  march,  speaking  to  a  group 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  2  weeks 
ago,  spoke  the  pure,  unadulterated  truth 
when  he  said  that : 

There  is  anoutory  (agalnAt  racial  injustice] 
from  the  longahoreman  and  the  moet  edu- 
cated doctor  of  phlloaophy.  from  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts  (aaylngl  "I  want  to  be  free." 

This  is  no  hollow  cry.  It  reflects  the 
unrelenting  determination,  the  complete 
dedication,  the  contagious  resolve — the 
tenacity  of  the  Negro  people,  singly  and 
as  a  group,  to  achieve,  at  last,  that  meas- 
ure of  freedom  and  equality  which  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  code  of  human  decency  dictate  that 
they  must  and  will  attain. 

But,  to  infer  that  this  is  only  the 
Negro's  fight  la  to  lose  sight  of  the  larger 
context  within  which  the  equal  rights 
social  revolutioD  is  taking  place.  Does  it 
alarm  some  of  you.  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  that  I  use  the  term  "social 
revolution"?  Are  you  disturbed,  horri- 
fied, troubled  or  embarrassed  by  this 
terminology?  I  say  this  to  you.  it  is  a 
social  revolution.  The  equal  rights 
n;ovement  Is  effecting  drastic  and  sudden 
changes  in  our  society,  yes.  in  our  total 
civilization — changes  which  are  so  long 
overdue  that  the  revolution  for  human 
status  seems  mild  compared  to  what  it 
might  have  been  and  what  it  will  be  if 
not  consummated  by  corrective  measures 
to  that  end.  The  inherent  quality  of 
man  and  the  necessity  of  its  being  at- 
tained now  is  urgent.  The  cause  can 
tolerate  no  further  delay — cannot  com- 
promise with  time  or  temper  The  Presi- 
dent realizes  this  and  so  do  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  appeal  to  you  to  ex- 
amine yoiu*  attitudes  toward  the  August 
28  march  in  term  of  the  total  cause 
of  which  that  event  Is  only  a  symbol.  I 
urge  you  to  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  all  men's  civil  anc   personal 


rights  are  of  paramount  importance  at 
present:  that  they  are  not  at  all  subject 
to  being  rationed  at  the  will  of  some  so- 
called  master  group.  I  ask  you  to  accept 
the  inevitable;  not  because  it  Ls  inevitable 
in  its  accomplishment,  but  because  it  is 
right  and  no  other  course  will  protect  the 
Negro  or  the  Nation's  future. 

I  leave  you  with  the  question  which  the 
late  Walter  White,  former  NAACP  ex- 
e^'itive  secretary,  a  Ood-fearlng  leader, 
made  the  title  of  his  posthumously  pub- 
lished survey  of  race  relations  in  the 
United  States — "How  Far  the  Promised 
Land?"  To  that  question,  however.  I 
submit  the  only  tinswer  that  fits  present 
circumstances.  The  promised  land  Is 
here — now,  awaiting  only  the  complete 
and  immediate  removal,  by  our  fellow 
Americans,  of  the  racial  fence  which  has 
surrounded  it  and  kept  Negroes  out  for 
over  300  years. 


SHEVCHENKO  CHAMPION  OP 

LIBERTY  STAMP  AND  THE  SHEV- 
CHENKO MEMORIAL  IN  WASH- 
INGTON 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  editorial  and  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, September  21.  1963,  groundbreak- 
ing ceremonies  will  be  held  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  for  the  erection  of  a  statue 
In  honor  of  Taras  Shevchenko.  the  poet 
laureate  of  Ukraine  and  Europe's  free- 
dom fighter.  The  event  will  take  place 
on  the  Shevchenko  site  at  P  and  23d 
Streets  NW.  Less  than  a  year  hence, 
specifically  on  Saturday.  May  30,  1964, 
the  unveiling  of  the  statue  will  occur. 

All  this  is  in  accordance  with  Public 
Law  85-749.  which  the  86th  Congress 
enacted  in  August  1960.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  under  both  the 
Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  administra- 
tions, has  given  this  historic  project  its 
complete  and  superlative  support.  In 
addition,  both  the  Commission  on  the 
Pine  Arts  and  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  have  given  their 
warm  approval  to  the  proposed  me- 
morial. 

HOtrSX    JOINT    aSSOLUTION     J  74 

The  86th  Congress  performed  an  in- 
valuable service  to  our  national  Interest 
when  it  legislated  the  act  permitting  all 
Americans  to  honor  the  works  and 
achievements  of  Shevchenko.  This 
name  is  a  historic  symbol  of  freedom 
throughout  Eastern  Europe.  Shev- 
chenko wrote  and  worked  in  behalf  of  all 
the  captive  nations  in  the  Tsarist  Rus- 
sian Empire.  He  fought  not  only  for  the 
independence  of  his  own  beloved 
Ukraine,  but  also  for  the  national  free- 
dom of  all  the  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions in  that  empire.  The  spirit  of  his 
fight  lives  forcefully  and  brightly  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  freedom-loving  peoples 
in  Eastern  EXirope  today,  who  are  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Soviet  Russian  imperio- 
colonlalists.     It   was  little   wonder  that 


in  1960-61  Moscow  and  its  puppets  re- 
acted vehemently  and  viciously  against 
our  congressional  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  can  prop- 
erly crown  this  whole  action  by  offering 
its  support  to  the  issuance  of  a  champion 
of  liberty  stamp  in  further  honor  of 
Taras  Shevchenko  on  the  occasion  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  which, 
significantly,  falls  in  1964  when  we  shall 
witness  the  unveiling  of  his  statue. 
Such  broad  congressional  support  for  a 
Shevchenko  champion  of  liberty  stamp 
would  again  demonstrate  to  the  captive 
nations  of  Eastern  Elurope  that  the 
United  States  has  no  Intention  of  re- 
maining silent  about  their  present  cap- 
tivity and  their  future  liberation  and 
freedom.  The  peoples  of  Ukraine.  Lith- 
uania. Poland,  Georgia,  Hungary. 
Armenia,  East  Germany  and  many  other 
captive  non-Russian  nations  will  find 
their  hopes  revived  and  strengthened  by 
this  indicative  action. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  submit 
House  Joint  Resolution  174  which  pro- 
vides for  the  issuance  of  a  Shevchenko 
champion  of  liberty  stamp  in  1964.  It 
would  be  most  appropriate  and  also  tell- 
ing, to  have  such  a  stamp  issued  on  the 
day  the  statue  of  this  Ukrainian  nation- 
alist patriot  is  unveiled  in  this  Capital 
of  the  free  world.  The  compelling  rea- 
sons for  this  issuance  are  well  set  forth 
in  the  joint  resolution. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  re- 
quest that  the  full  text  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  174  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  Also,  in  the 
event  that  some  may  not  be  familiar  with 
Shevchenko.  I  ask  that  the  article  by 
Robert  J.  Lewis  on  "An  Idea  Oversold?" 
which  appeared  in  the  October  28.  1962, 
is.sue  of  the  Sunday  Star  and  which 
vividly  portrays  the  initial  reaction  of 
unfamiliarity.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
In  addition,  I  request  that  the  letter  of 
support  for  House  Joint  Resolution  174 
written  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  in  be- 
half of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee of  America  also  be  printed.  Finally, 
to  give  the  broader  picture  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperiocolonlallsm  and  the  per- 
tinence of  my  proposal  to  the  captive 
status  of  Ukraine.  I  ask  that  following 
the  above  Items,  the  recent  lecture  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of 
Georgetown  University  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  Titled  "Problems  of  Russian 
Communism, "  the  lecture  was  given  at 
the  Institute  on  Communism  at  Central 
Missouri  State  College. 

The  resolution,  article,  letter,  and 
address  follow: 

House  Joint  Rcsolution  174 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  Champion  of  Liberty  postage  stamp 
In  honor  of  Taras  Shevchenko  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Whereas  the  Elghty-alxth  Congress  of  the 
United  States  honored  Taras  Shevchenko. 
Ukraine's  poet  laureate,  by  authorizing  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  him  on  public 
grounds  In  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia;  and 

Whereas  the  same  Congress  provided  for  a 
documentary  biography  of  Shevchenko  In 
tribute  to  the  everlasting  spirit  and  works 
of  this  freedom  fighter  of  Europe;  and 

Whereaa  the  unremitting  condemnations 
ai^d  attacks   by   imperlali.st   Moscow  and  Ita 
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colonial  puppets  against  these  faneelng  acts 
clearly  prove  the  wladom  of  the  VS.  Oovem- 
ment  In  properly  claiming  this  contemporary 
of  Lincoln  aa  one  of  freedom's  outstanding 
lights;  and 

Whereas  In  l&ei  the  President  of  the 
United  States  paid  respects  to  the  Ideals  and 
Immortal  teachings  of  thla  former  serf, 
whose  poetry,  art,  and  philosophy  have 
deeply  Inspired  the  forty-five  million  Ukrain- 
ian nation  In  Its  aspirations  to  freedom  and 
Independence;  and 

Whereas  the  profound  hunaanlam  of  this 
champion  of  liberty  was  coxirageoualy  di- 
rected agtUnst  the  colonial  subjugation  of  all 
the  non-Russian  nations  IB  Eastern  Europe 
and  Central  Asia,  aa  well  as  against  the  lup- 
presalon  of  the  Jews  and  the  slavery  of 
Negroes;  and 

Whereas  In  consonance  with  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  It  U  both  proper  and  fit- 
ting to  advance  the  aspirations  for  freedom 
and  Independence  of  all  nations  by  honoring 
their  historic  advocates  of  human  liberty, 
and  thus  forging  Indissoluble  spiritual  ties 
with  the  respective  peoples:  and 

Whereas  by  all  evidence  the  Champion  of 
Liberty  stamp  series  has  become  an  Im- 
portant and  essential  vehicle  of  expression 
In  the  formation  and  strengthening  of  such 
ties;  and 

Whereas  in  1964  friends  of  freedom  every- 
where will  t>e  observing  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Shevchenko'a  birth  : 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Postmaster 
General  is  requested  and  authorized  to  issue 
a  champion  of  liberty  postage  stamp  in 
honor  of  Taras  Shevchenko.  fighter  for  free- 
dom In  Eastern  Europe.  Such  stamp  shall  be 
of  such  denomination  and  design  and  shall 
be  Issued  for  such  period  commencing  in 
1964  with  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  Shev- 
chenko anniversary  as  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  determine. 

[From  the  W^ashlngton  (D.C.)   Star,  Oct.  28, 
1962] 
Am  Idsa  Ovsksoud? 
(By  Robert  J.  Lewis) 
The     afTalr     of     the     Sherchenko     statue 
showed,  this  week,  that  any  Idea  can  be  over- 
sold. 

Until  a  few  days  ago,  we  had  never  beard 
the  name  Taras  Shevchenko. 

It  bobbed  up  very  quietly  and — to  us,  at 
least — somewhat  mysteriously.  On  a  sheet 
of  paper,  we  read : 

"Taras  Shevchenko  statue — Commission 
approval  of  a  site  requested.-  It  was  on 
the  list  of  matters  to  come  before  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  last 
Thursday. 

With  the  newspapers  full  of  the  news  of 
Soviet  activity  In  Cuba,  we  were  a  bit  star- 
tled to  see  this  Item  on  the  agenda. 

A  new  statue  to  be  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  a  Russian  In  Washington?  How 
come?     And  why.  at  this  particular  time? 

Theae.  in  a  general  way,  were  the  kind  of 
questions  that  crossed  our  mind. 

We  also  got  to  thinking  that  here  was  Just 
the  kind  of  thing  to  turn  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Udal!  apoplectic  again.  Hadnt  he 
Bald  Washington  has  too  many  statues  al- 
ready? If  he  didn't  like  the  old  statues  of 
such  American  patriots  as  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush 
and  William  Jennings  Bryan,  what  would  he 
say  about  a  new  statue  of  Taras  Shevchenko? 
As  It  turned  out,  these  preconceptions 
about  both  Taras  Shevchenko  and  Mr.  Udall 
were  dead  wrong. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Shevchenko  was  not 
a  Russian  at  all.  He  was  a  naUve  of  the 
Ukraine,  a  separate  country  now.  within  the 
Soviet  UrUon  In  somewhat  the  aame  way  tbat 
Algeria  once  was  a  past  of  Metropolitan 
France. 


In  the  second  place.  Secretary  Udall's  own 
aids  had  chosen  a  site  for  a  Shevchenko 
status.  It  was  the  Secretary,  himself,  who 
was  asking  the  planning  commission  to  give 
approval  so  the  memorial  could  be  built. 

Bajrond  all  that.  Taras  Shevchenko — poet 
laureate  of  his  native  land — was  one  of  the 
world's  most  notable  symbols  of  man's  de- 
sire to  be  free. 

Ever  since  his  death,  101  years  ago,  his 
writings  have  helped  keep  alive  the  desire 
of  Ukrainians  for  personal  liberty — and  for 
national   independence. 

Just  a  years  ago,  Congress  directed  Sec- 
retary Udall  to  select  a  site  for  a  memorial 
to  this  man  who — said  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  House  and  Senate — "was  openly  inspired 
by  our  great  American  tradition  to  fight 
against  the  Imperialist  and  colonial  occu- 
pation of  his  native  land." 

In  deciding  there  should  be  a  memorial  In 
Washington  to  Shevchenko,  Congress  was 
making  clear  to  the  Ukrainian  people — and 
to  the  world  In  general — that  it  was  honor- 
ing a  contemporary  of  our  own  Abraham 
Lincoln.  It  was  demonstrating  another  val- 
ue of  statutes,  too,  for  statues  coznmemo- 
rate  Ideas  as  well  as  men. 

In  a  congressional  publication  (H.  Doc. 
No.  445.  86th  Cong.)  entitled  "Taras  Shev- 
chenko: Europe's  Freedom  Fighter,"  there 
appears  this  statement: 

"One  need  only  to  delve  Into  the  record  of 
the  anti-Communist  and  antl-lmperiali£t 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tion from  1918  to  the  present  date  In  order 
to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  Shevchenko. 
In  the  Incessant  cold  war,  it  la  vitally  Im- 
portant for  us.  In  favor  of  our  own  Ameri- 
can Interests,  to  symbolize  in  every  respect 
our  friendship  and  spiritual  affinity  with 
the  large  Ukrainian  nation." 

At  Thursday's  meeting,  the  planning  com- 
mlaalon  somehow  knew  less  about  the  con- 
gressional document  than  about  Secretary 
Udall's  earlier  opposition  to  statues.  Mem- 
bers dldnt  seem  to  understand  why  another 
statue  was  needed  now  when,  all  along, 
Mr.  Udall  had  been  saying  there  was  an  over- 
abundance of  them. 

So  that  site  he  chose  In  Rock  Creek  Park, 
jtist  east  of  the  P  Street  bridge,  was  not 
approved.  Which  goes  to  show  that  even  op- 
position to  statues  can  sometimes  be  carried 
too  far.  Even  Mr.  Udall  would  probably 
now  agree  to  that. 


adversary  of  traditional  Russian  Imperial- 
ism. We  sincerely  hope  the  present  admin- 
istration win  similarly  honor  his  historic 
contributions  to  national  and  human  free- 
dom in  Eastern  Europe  by  arranging  for  the 
stamp  Issue  on  May  30,  1964,  the  unveiling 
date,  n  is  would,  by  Itself,  be  an  enormous 
contribution  to  peace  and  understanding  be- 
tween our  country  and  the  46  million  people 
of  the  Ukrainian  nation,  not  to  mention  mil- 
lions of  others  In  Eastern  Etirope. 

In   deep   appreciation  and   with   warmest 
regards. 

Sincerely, 

Lev  E.  Dobuianskt. 


Uksainian  Congress 

COMMTTTXE  Or  AmZRICA.  InC, 

Sew  York.  N.Y.,  AugxLst  14. 1963. 
Hon.  Traodxtts  Dulski, 
Haute  of  Representatives, 
Washinifton,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ms.  Dttlski:  In  behalf  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Congress  Conunlttee  of  America  and  Its 
membership  I  warmly  express  ovir  profound- 
est  gratitude  for  your  strong  sponsorship  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  174  which  provides 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  Champion  of  Liberty 
postage  stamp  in  honor  of  Taras  Shev- 
chenko on  the  occasion  of  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  his  birth.  You  have  our  complete 
support  and  backing  In  this  ertremely  im- 
p<n'tant  cultural  project. 

Next  month.  In  accordance  with  Public 
Law  8^749,  ground-breaking  ceremonies  will 
tak-  place  on  the  Shevchenko  site  at  P  and 
33d  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  imvelUng  of  the  Shevchenko 
statue  next  year.  Thla  event  on  September 
21,  1963,  will  appropriately  feature  your 
■plendld  action  In  behalf  of  Ukraine's  poet 
laureate  and  Europe's  freedom  fighter. 

With  1904  as  the  occasion  of  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  Sherchenko's  birth,  we  enthu- 
siastically look  forward  to  the  Issuance  of 
the  Champion  of  Liberty  stamp  in  his  honor 
at  the  time  of  the  statue's  unveiling.  Con- 
gress in  its  wisdom  saw  fit  to  provide  for 
the  erection  of  a  statue  honoring  this  great 


Problems  or  Rxtssian  Commttnism 
(Lecture  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  professor 
of  economics,  Georgetown  University ) 
Every  body  politic  has  problems.  This  has 
always  been;  it  will  always  be.  We  In  the 
United  States  are  beset  with  a  full  spectrum 
of  problems,  ranging  from  a  shot  to  the 
moon  to  the  employment  of  every  willing  and 
able  worker.  The  Soviet  Union  has  even 
greater  problems,  not  only  those  normally 
associated  with  day-to-day  existence  In  a 
developing  industrial  society  but  also — In- 
deed more  so — those  created  by  the  totali- 
tarian goals,  drives,  and  energies  of  what  Is 
commonly  called  Russian  communism. 

In  a  valid  sense,  then  the  problems  of  Rus- 
sian communism,  totalitartan  in  nature  and 
scope,  constitute  an  additional  layer  to  the 
everyday  problems  engtilfing  thoee  who  are 
directly    or    indirectly   under    the    influence 
of  Moscow.     Yes,  there  are  problems  of  Ju- 
venile delinquency,  skilled   labor  shortages, 
alcoholism,  urban  development  and  a  host  of 
other    socio-economic   phenomena   as   there 
are  here  and  In  numerous  other  countries. 
But  to  pose  these  as  the  distinctive,  direct 
problems    of    Russian    communlFm    would 
mean  to  lose  sight  of  the  forest  because  of 
the  trees.     To  be  sure,  in  any  totalitarian 
framework    the    Impact   of    broader,    overall 
problems  is  felt  In  the  lower  range  of  par- 
ticular, day-to-day  problems — creating  some, 
sustaining    others,    and    Intensifying    most. 
But   to  comprehend   as  best  we  cotild    the 
total,  Integrated  picture  of  the  problems  of 
Russian  communism.  It  Is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  truly  totallstlc  prob- 
lems and  the  particular  derivative  problems, 
with  primary  concentration  on  the  former. 
On  this  methodological  note,  permit  me  to 
congratulate  most  warmly  those  responsible 
for  this  Institute  on  Communism  and  also  to 
felicitate  you  on  yoiu-  serious  study  of  com- 
munism and  all  that  It  Involvee.     In  sub- 
stance, there  Is  no  greater  contribution  to 
the    continued    growth,    security,    and    en- 
lightened   leadership    of    our    Nation    than 
this,   a  forum  of  discussion  and  exchanged 
ideas   about  a   phenomenon    that   unremit- 
tingly threatens  the  values  and  foundations 
of    our    civilization.      For    the    survival    of 
these  values  It  Is  lmi>erative  that  we  come 
to  understand  the  nature  of  this  threat  and 
the  paramount  problems  our  chief  adversary 
seeks  to  resolve  for  our  destruction. 

Methodically,  then,  for  us  to  view  the 
picture  of  the  problems  of  Russian  commu- 
nism as  an  Integrated  whole,  we  shall  sur- 
vey six  selective  categories,  each  In  turn 
predicating  a  variety  of  Interrelated  prob- 
lems. More,  to  assess  the  meaning  of  these 
aggregate  problems  both  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  Moscow's  goals  and  the  realization 
of  capable  responses  on  otir  part,  we  shall 
throughout  stress  their  operational  sig- 
nificance in  the  context  of  traditional  Rus- 
sian cold  war  activity.  A  more  detailed 
elalxjration  of  thla  operational  dimension 
will  be  given  on  my  second  round  here. 

TUX    mxOLOGICO-PROPAGANDA     PROBLEIC 

The  six  problem  areas  for  our  analyals  are: 
(1)  the  ideologlco-propaganda  (2)  the  Im- 
perio-colonlal    (3)    the    economic   area    (4) 
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tbe  mllltary-tpaM  field  (S)  the  party  ap- 
paratus and  (6)  8oTl«t  RiiMlan  totalltarlan- 
Um.  Let  us  '«iTnf*4tr  tbe  first,  the  Ideolo^co- 
propafsnda.  TlM  streni^th  of  Moscow's 
Ideolofl^co-propafUUla  drive  Is  admitted  as 
being  superior  by  most  students  of  the  sub- 
ject. Moecow^  trvmendous  feat  In  this  all- 
encompasslnc  an*  Is  the  sustained  Impres- 
sion and  opinion  ysnerated  In  too  many  parts 
of  the  free  world  tbat  a  new  way  of  life,  a 
new  philosophy,  and  new  methods  and  op- 
erations of  social  order  are  represented  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  sectors  of  Moscow's 
empire.  The  way  of  life  Is  socialism  In  tran- 
sition to  communism;  the  philosophy  Is 
ICarxlsm- Leninism  with  unspecified  revisions 
now  and  then;  and  the  new  methods  and 
operations  are  oslmslbly  the  products  of  a 
planned  eoonamy.  Our  personallst  way  of 
life,  our  democjratlc  philosophy,  and  our 
capitalist  methods  and  operations  stand  In 
contradiction  to  tlksse  essentials  of  so-called 
Soviet  society. 

With  his  (nuidlloquence  and  constant 
babble  Khrushchsv  has  enlarged  this  Ideo- 
logloo- propaganda  achievement  by  convinc- 
ing many  unsuspecting  Americans  and  others 
that  the  mosnentous  contest  Is  between  two 
social  systems — eoclalism  versus  capiullsm — 
In  the  atmosphere  of  "peaceful  coexistence" 
which,  by  definition,  means  cold  war  and 
eventual  Soviet  Busalan  takeover  right  down 
tbe  line.  We  are  suppoeed  to  be  in  an  eco- 
nomic and  technologic  race,  the  outcome  of 
which  Is  predestined  by  Moscow's  Interpre- 
tation of  history.  As  In  the  case  of  Hitler 
and  his  1.000  years  of  the  new  order,  the 
Russian  totalltartans  see  themselves  riding 
the  wave  of  the  future. 

To  prevent  this,  we  spend  considerable 
time,  capital  and  energy  in  tbe  simple  belief 
that  we  are  fighting  International  commu- 
nism or.  at  beat.  Communist  imperialism. 
Clouding  up  the  situation  further  Is  the  no- 
tion that  our  adversary  is  "the  Soviets" — 
mind  you,  councils  of  workers  and  peasants 
No  one  will  deny  here  that  to  confuse,  de- 
ceive, and  distract  your  chosen  opponent  U 
a  basic  accomplishment  In  and  of  itself.  As 
concerns  the  nature  of  the  struggle  and  Its 
manifold  ramlfleatlons,  the  Russian  total- 
Itarlans  have  succeeded  In  this  with  us  In 
the  put  Rusalan  tyrants  cloaked  their  totali- 
tarian nils  and  Imperialist  conquests  with 
equally  spurious  Ideologies  of  8Uf>erreIlglous 
Orthodoxy  and  racist  Pan-Slavism.  Today 
It  Is  mlUenarlan  communism.  Interspersed  at 
times  with  theee  old  Ideologies  In  what  suits 
the  occasion. 

We  have  uncritically  accepted  this  and 
Inadvertently  impute  philosophic  respecta- 
bility and  dignity  to  what  Is  essentially  not 
the  Ideology  but  the  mythology  of  commu- 
nism. The  pendulumic  swings  of  attitude 
In  the  United  States,  viewing  the  Russians 
as  4- footers  at  one  time  and  then  11 -footers 
at  another,  Indicate  both  our  uncertainty  of 
knowledge  and  susceptibility  to  Moscow's 
manipulation  of  half  or  Isolated  truths  On 
the  one  hand,  we  deprecate  Moecow's  activi- 
ties In  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  as 
mere  propaganda,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  complain  that  our  story  Is  not  reaching 
the  university  students  and  the  peoples  of 
these  areas.  We  have  still  to  appreciate  tbe 
central  Importance  and  significance  of  prop- 
aganda In  the  cold  war.  The  heirs  of  Push- 
kin, Tolstoy,  Doetoyevaky  and  other  practi- 
cal peychologlsta  have  remarkably  developed 
this  basic  art  to  make  a  relatively  backward 
state  appear  as  a  prime  contender  to  the 
American  giant,  to  make  the  worst  empire  of 
Its  kind  appear  as  the  great  proponent  of 
national  liberation  and  Independence,  and  to 
move  the  "^'''"l"  of  millions  throughout  the 
world  In  the  belief  that  all  this  U  so. 

However,  the  problems  of  Moecow's  Ide- 
ologlco- propaganda  are  deep  and  funda- 
mental These  have  been  time  and  time 
disclosed  by  experience  and  events,  not  the- 
ory   or    speculation.     How    often    have    you 


heard  about  Communist  indoctrination  of 
the  youth  and  a  captive  population?  Well, 
after  20  years  of  so-called  Indoctrination, 
millions  of  Ukrainians.  Georgians,  Armenians 
and  others  deserted  colonial  Moscow  In 
World  War  II;  after  10  years  of  heavy  prop- 
aganda Hungarian  students  and  workers 
staged  the  1956  revolution,  shouting  "Russky 
go  home  ";  after  years  of  enslavement  in  the 
Vorkuta,  Karaganda,  and  other  labor  cor- 
rection camps,  inmates  of  all  different  na- 
tions struck  for  freedom. 

Month  after  month.  Pravda  and  Izveatla 
hammer  away  at  the  need  for  heavy  indoc- 
trination In  the  schools.  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices, and  In  the  republics  to  overcome  what 
Is  In  effect  hollow  bebbltry  On  Lenin's 
birthday  this  year,  B  N  Ponomaryov,  the 
party  historian  and  secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee,  delivered  an  address  designed  to 
Justify  Soviet  Russian  policy  under  Khru- 
shchev. The  basic  principles  of  revolution- 
ary theory,  he  said,  "are  loyalty  toward 
Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm — determined  struggle 

against  any  attempt  to  revise  it;  creative  de- 
velopment of  Marxism -Leninism — deter- 
mined 8truiCG;le  against  the  dogmatic  stran- 
gulation of  the  theory;  indissoluble  union 
between  theory  and  practice,  their  organic 
unity  within  the  scope  of  all  party  activities" 
In  other  words,  like  Lenin  with  Marx.  Khru- 
.shchev  can  interpret  Lenin  ss  conditions 
warrant  It. 

These  art.  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of 
ex.unples  proving  the  utter  bankruptcy  of 
what  we  uncritically  call  Communist  Ideol- 
ogy. Without  iron,  bamboo,  and  sugar  cur- 
tains, walls,  and  the  oppressive  apparatus  of 
totalitarian  rule  this  existential  bankruptcy 
would  come  into  full  bloom,  the  Hltlerlan 
totalitarian  and  Imfjerlallst  nature  ot  so- 
called  communism  would  be  clear  to  all,  this 
Trojan  Horse  of  thought  and  weapon  of  de- 
ception with  no  basic  relevancy  to  19th  cen- 
tury Marxism  would  become  transparent 
even  to  the  newly  Independent  nation^  and 
peoples  who  know  little  about  Soviet  Russian 
Imperlo-colonlallsm. 

Nevertheless,  Moscow  continues  to  capital- 
ize on  this  massive  deception  chiefly  because 
of  our  failure  to  recognize  its  own  problems 
In  waging  this  Ideologlco-propaganda  offen- 
sive. Such  development  requires  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  central  Importance  of  propa- 
ganda— a  forceful,  well-planned  propajranda 
of  truth  and  fact— and  also  a  grasp  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  threat  stemming  from 
Eastern  Europe.  Our  Voice  of  America  Ls  but 
a  pygmy  compared  to  Moscow's  media 
Worse  still,  the  policies  of  L^SIA  run  counter 
to  the  task  of  recognizing  and  aggravating 
these  problems  In  the  USSR  For  example. 
3  years  ago,  by  virtue  of  congressional  hear- 
ings, the  USIA  was  stopped  in  its  attempt  to 
curtail  and  eliminate  Lithuanian.  Ukrainian. 
Georgian,  and  other  non-Russian  broadcasts 
to  the  US  3  R  ■  It  sought  to  have  the  cap- 
tive non-Russian  peoples  under  the  heel  of 
Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsm  listen  In 
the  language  of  their  Mtiscow  captor 

The  opportunities  for  projecting  the  Ideo- 
loglco-propaganda  problems  of  Moscow  are 
many.  For  one,  we  could  easily  show  the 
theoretic  Ru.sslan  perversion  of  Marxism  and 
the  vacuity  of  so-called  Communist  Ideology 
Points  on  economic  determinism,  the  tech- 
nocratic elite  in  the  USSR,  the  appeal  to 
underdeveloped  areas  In  the  name  of  social- 
ism, the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  sur- 
plus value,  economic  and  colonial  exploita- 
tion in  the  Soviet  Union,  state  versus  society, 
are  only  a  few  to  establish  the  Russian  my- 
thology of  conununlsm  As  one  writer  puts 
It,  "Bolshevism  evidently  stems  from  the  tra- 
ditional messianic  and  unlversallst  outlook 
of  the  Ru.sslan  revolutionary  Intelligentsia 
which  fastened  upon  Marxism  as  an  instru- 


ment of  Its  own  will  to  'change  the  world'."" 
The  fact  Is  that  Soviet  Russian  mythology 
Is  a  Comtean  impulse  to  reorganize  whole- 
sale the  societies  of  other  nations  In  the 
Image  of  backward  and  barbarian  Russian 
Institutions.'  The  combination  of  oppressive 
Institutions  and  modern  technology,  the  lat- 
ter largely  the  creation  of  the  West,  has 
prcxluced  a  mythology  which  In  every  funda- 
mental  respect   Is   Hltlerlan    totalitarianism. 

If  we  are  to  win  the  cold  war.  we  must 
recognize  and  repeatedly  stress  the  real 
threat  which  Soviet  Russian  mythology  con- 
ceals. And  this  Is  the  Soviet  Russian  im- 
perlo-colonlal  system  of  totalitarian  rule. 
Make  no  mistake  about  this.  This  is  not  s 
matter  of  academic  theorlzatlon  and  specu- 
lation As  I'll  show  In  connection  with  our 
second  area.  It  has  been  successfully  tested 
and.  Indeed,  more  tests  are  In  order  so  that 
thl.s  fundamental  truth  would  be  Ingrained 
In  the  minds  of  our  people  and  the  people 
of  the  world  It  Is  scarcely  comforting  to 
learn,  alas,  that  we  are  fighting  against  a 
mythology,  but  It  Is  reassuring  to  know  that 
along  with  all  the  captive  nations  In  Mos- 
cow's empire  we  have  pierced  through  the 
mythological  facade  of  communism  to  the 
real  enemy,  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colonlal- 
l.sm  The  evidence  on  Moscow's  deep  sensi- 
tivity to  this  penetration  is  more  than 
abundant 

Our  most  powerful  weapon  against  this 
last  remaining  empire  In  the  world  is  the 
Ideology,  the  system  of  Ideas  and  truths. 
embodied  In  our  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. About  10  years  ago  we  called  for 
a  iinlversallzatlon  of  the  Declaration,  aimed 
particularly  at  the  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions In  the  Soviet  Union.*  The  evidence  of 
this  past  decade  proves  the  soundness  of  this 
p<i6ltion  However,  when  we  find  Secretary 
of  .state  Rusk  declaring  In  a  letter  to  the 
Hou.se  Rules  Committee  In  August  1961.  that 
Ukraine.  Armenia,  and  Georgia  are  "tradi- 
tional parts  of  the  Soviet  Union."  meaning. 
In  effect,  that  we  should  not  disturb  Mos- 
cow's eminent  domain  over  these  captive 
areas,  we  cannot  but  wonder  about  the  un- 
derstanding and  vision  of  some  of  our  lead- 
ers, many  of  whom  are  today  seeking  a  non- 
ag^resslon  pact  with  Moscow  and  a  virtual 
sellout  of  the  captive  nations."  Three 
months  later  Ambassador  Stevenson  In  a 
U  N  declaration  talks  about  an  "Independent 
Ukrainian  Republic,"  about  an  Armenia  that 
"declared  Its  Independence  "  In  1918.  about 
"the  Independent  state  of  Georgia."*  It  Is 
such  confusion  of  thought  that  Inhibits  us 
from  recognizing  the  problem  Moscow  has  In 
shielding  Us  backward  Imperlo-colonlallsm 
with  Marxist  Ideology  It  Is  such  cross- 
purpose  operation  that  causes  men  like 
Madarlaga  to  say.  "This  Is  a  war  of  Ideas, 
brains,  and  heart.  The  West's  foreign  policy 
IS  passive  and  flaccid.  It  will  never  get  an 
understanding  with  Russia.  How  about 
Rusislan  Imperialism?  It's  the  worst  Im- 
perialism the  world  has  ever  known."  ' 

THX  IMPEUO-COLONIAL  FBOBLEM 

Well,  how  about  Soviet  Russian  Imperial- 
ism''    The  second  general  area  of  Moscow's 
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foremost  problems  Is  Its  tremendous  empire. 
Contrary  to  much  current  wishful  thinking 
about  Red  China,  Albania,  and  Rumania, 
about  "the  slow  fragmentation  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc,"  the  Soviet  Russian  empire 
continues  to  consolidate  Itself  In  substantial 
terms  of  economic  coordination,  military 
iwcretlon,  and  an  expedient  exploitation  of 
nationalist  forces.  One  of  Moscow's  para- 
mount goals  In  tbe  past  5  years  has  been  to 
gain  Western  acquiescence  to  the  permanence 
of  Its  present  empire,  and  our  Increasing 
Indifference  toward  the  captive  nations  has 
helped  in  this. 

Since  its  accidental  inception  In  1B17, 
Soviet  Russia  has  reduced  to  captivity  one 
non-Russian  nation  after  another.  Tlie  his- 
tory of  Soviet  Russian  conquest  began  with 
most  of  the  nations  now  held  in  bondage 
within  the  Soviet  Union  Itself — ^Whlte 
Ruthenia,  Ukraine,  Georgia,  Armenia.  Turke- 
stan and  others — and  this  process,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  continues  In  Cuba, 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  Iran,  and  elsewhere.* 
The  most  significant  development  In  all 
areas  of  the  empire  is  the  emphasis  placed 
on  the  old  formula  "national  in  form,  social- 
ist in  content."  To  attract  the  instinctive 
nationalist  forces  In  Poland,  Ukraine,  Hun- 
gary, Azerbaijan,  Turkestan,  and  elsewhere 
to  the  global  ambitions  of  Moscow,  the  Rus- 
sian totalltarians  are  accommodating  them- 
selves to  the  stress  of  national  heroes  and 
events  of  the  past.  In  this  they  hope  to 
prove  that  the  future  of  these  captive  na- 
tions rests  with  them  rather  than  "the  Im- 
perialist powers"  of  the  West.  Moscow 
exploits  past  and  present  national  grievances 
to  its  own  advantage,  constantly  telling 
Poles  and  Ukrainians,  for  example,  about  the 
German  atrocities  of  the  past  and  constantly 
reminding  Azerbaijani  and  Armenians  about 
their  claims  against  Iran  and  Turkey,  re- 
spectively. 

Moscow  plays  every  angle  to  strengthen 
Its  hold  on  the  empire,  on  both  the  In- 
ternal captives  within  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  outer  captives  outside  it.  Feelings  of 
Pan-Slavism,  religious  orthodoxy,  national 
pride,  past  hatreds  and  national  uncertainty 
toward  the  future  are  exploited.  Disagree- 
ment with  Red  China,  Rumania  or  Albania 
Is  more  of  a  proof  of  this  overall  tendency 
of  expedient  accommodation  than  of  any 
basic   disintegrative  tendency. 

What  most  of  us  fail  to  see  Is  the  fact 
that  the  present  Sino-Russlan  rift  Is  only 
another  chapter  in  the  long  history  of  Com- 
munist Parties'  conflicts.  In  the  IMO's  and 
1930'B,  it  was  between  the  Russian  Com- 
munist Party  and  many  non-Russian  Com- 
munist Parties  of  the  present  Republics  In 
the  XJSan.;  In  the  1040's  and  1960^  between 
Moscow  and  Tito  and  Gomulka;  now  In  the 
1960's  between  Moscow  and  Peiplng.  And 
In  all  the  ideological  lash  was  used  to  ex- 
press national  Interests,  lliere  really  has 
never  been  a  monolith  in  the  Soviet  Rvisslan 
empire,  whether  In  the  U.S.SJL  itself  or 
beyond.  Thus,  for  example,  whether  In 
Georgia  or  Azerbaijan,  Ukraine  or  Turkestan, 
Khrushchev  often  has  tried  to  persuade  the 
non-Russian  nationals  there  that  they  are 
"free  and  Independent."  And  these  nationals 
amount  to  over  half  of  U5.3Jl.'»  225  million 
population. 

Those  who  today  preach  that  the  Soviet 
Russian  empire  Is  showing  signs  of  disin- 
tegration, that  the  future  is  with  us,  that 
all  that  Is  required  is  a  military  buildup 
and  trade  with  this  empire,  are  gravely  mis- 
leading the  citizens  of  this  country.  There 
Is  no  substantial  evidence  of  this.  In  fact, 
all  the  Important  and  basic  evidence  of  In- 
creasing empire  strength  points  the  other 
way.  Of  course  Moscow  has  its  problems. 
Who  doesn't?     It  had  even  graver  problems 


at  Stalin's  death,  during  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  but  It  nonetheless  continued  to 
buUd  up  Its  ccnnposlte  power. 

Yet  Ingrained  In  this  Imperial  power  and 
strength  lies  the  most  profound  problem  of 
the  Soviet  Russian  Imperio-colonialists. 
This  fundamental  problem  revolves  about  the 
Inunenae  latent  power  of  genuine  patriotic 
nationalism,  both  within  and  outside  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  problem  Is  so  deep  that 
despite  his  public  disclaimers  of  Stalinist 
terrorism,  Khrushchev  deemed  it  necessary 
to  have  two  Ukrainian  nationalist  leaders  in 
exile  murdered.*  It  is  this  p>ower  of  patriotic 
nationalism  which  Is  our  most  formidable 
weapon  against  Soviet  Russian  imperlo- 
colonlallsm,  not  the  superficial  disagreements 
between  puppets,  junior  partners,  and  the 
prime  power. 

Despite  the  unmistakable  clues  given  by 
Khrushchev  himself,  we  have  yet  to  trans- 
late this  basic  problem  for  general  American 
understanding.  The  most  important  and 
conclusive  test  of  my  observation  here  is 
Khrushchev's  haunting  fear  of  any  imple- 
mentation of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
reeolutlon.  passed  by  Congress  In  1969.  Ex- 
cept for  the  n-2  Incident,  no  event  in  the 
past  10  years  has  htul  as  violent  an  Impact 
on  Moeeow  as  this  resolution.  Our  Presi- 
dent and  others  have  spoken  In  behalf  of 
some  of  the  captive  nations  before  1959,  but 
this  produced  no  sensitive  reaction  from 
Moscow.  It  was  only  when  Congress  included 
all  the  captive  nations,  meaning  the  ma- 
jority of  them  In  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
Khrushchev  and  his  puppets  exploded.  And 
they  have  been  erupting  over  this  ever  since 
because  they  know,  if  we  do  not,  the  dis- 
astrous effects  that  a  methodic  Implementa- 
tion of  this  resolution  could  have  on  their 
worldwide  propaganda  operations  and  on  the 
nations  within  their  empire. 

Just  a  few  examples  on  this.  In  the  Soviet 
Russian  weekly,  the  New  Times,  a  question 
was  hard  pressed  last  January  23,  "Is  it  not 
high  time  to  discontinue  the  'Captive  Na- 
tions Week'  In  tbe  United  States?  That  Is 
just  as  much  a  dead  horse  as  the  Hungarian 
question."  Prom  1967  to  the  present  Mos- 
cow's cardinal  objective  has  been  American 
acceptance  of  the  status  quo  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  This  Is  the  prime  motive 
behind  Blhrushchev's  Insistence  on  a  non- 
•ggreaslon  pact  to  smooth  the  way  for  Mos- 
cow's controlled  exploitation  of  nationalist 
forces  throughout  Eurasia.  Whether  we'll 
assist  him  with  this  fundamental  problem  is 
the  momentoiis  question  of  our  day. 

TRC   BCOirOMIC   PKOBUCM 

Turning  now  to  the  economic  area,  it 
should  be  readily  recognized  that  for  cold 
war  objectives  the  empire  economy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  strong,  secure,  and  increas- 
In^y  threatening.  The  usual  comparisons 
about  their  surpassing  us  in  this  or  that  are 
of  barren  meaning,  a  source  of  much  eco- 
nomic Illusion.  The  U.S.8  Jt.  economy  is  and 
always  has  been  a  war  economy  in  essence. 
With  a  groas  imperial  product  of  only  about 
40  percent  of  our  gross  national  product, 
with  an  Industrial  output  of  about  50  per- 
cent of  ours  and  requiring  over  20  percent 
more  labor,  with  an  agricultural  output  be- 
low ours  by  one- third  and  requiring  40  per- 
cent of  their  labor  force  as  against  10  per- 
cent of  ours,  with  available  goods  and  serv- 
ices only  33  percent  of  ours  and  on  a  per 
capita  basis  only  25  percent  of  ours,  and 
with  the  Inevitable  problems  of  growth  being 
experienced  by  them,  Moscow  has  a  long  way 
to  go  to  match  our  economy.  However,  being 
a  totalitarian  and  essentially  a  cold  war 
economy,  the  U.S.SJI.  poees  an  increasing 
threat  as  912  to  $20  billion  of  additional 
output  becomes  annually  available  to  it  for 
cold  and  hot  "liberation"  war  purpoees. 


Problems  in  this  unbalanced  economy  are 
many,  but  most  fundamental  are  the  dis- 
parities of  real  income  and  status  between 
the  new  class  of  the  ruling  elite  and  party 
functionaries  and  the  underlying  population. 
and  also  the  rampant  economic,  colonialism 
to  which  the  captive  non-Russian  peoples 
are  subjected.  What  the  average  factory 
worker  In  the  United  States  receives  in  1 
week — a  little  over  $100 — exceeds  the  average 
monthly  wage  in  the  U.S.SJi.,  about  (85. 

Although  living  standards  have  improved 
in  the  last  6  years,  they  are  far  below  those 
of  any  modern  industrial  economy.  The 
shortage  of  adequate  housing  space,  not  to 
mention  facilities,  remains  acute;  and  if  the 
present  7-year  plan  succeeds,  the  average 
family  in  a  large  city  would  have  about  the 
same  living  space  in  1965  that  its  forebears 
had  in  1917.  In  1961,  up>on  announcing  the 
20-year-draft  plan,  Khrushchev  promised 
that  by  1980  every  newly  married  couple 
could  expect  a  private  apartment  of  Its  own. 

Such  basic  maladjustments  exist  through- 
out this  cold  war -oriented  economy — in  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  production,  trans- 
portation, communications,  distribution, 
and  economic  organization.  No  doubt  there 
are  units  in  each  that  compare  efficiently 
and  brilliantly  with  the  best  plants  we  have. 
But  unless  we  are  wont  to  be  deceived  by 
Russian  economic  potemklnlsm,  every  sphere 
laclu  depth  and  proportionality  in  what  for 
years  has  been  a  capital  overstrained  econ- 
omy. Ttils  strain  showed  Itself  In  1961  with 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  growth  rate,  that 
in  1962  is  estimated  to  have  been  less  than 
4  percent. 

To  relieve  this  strain,  to  meet  consiuner 
expectations  in  some  degree,  and  yet  to  pur- 
sue the  cold  war  under  the  cover  of  "peace- 
ful coexistence"  is  Moscow's  present  objec- 
tive. This  forms  part  of  the  explanation  for 
its  signing  the  limited  nuclear  test-ban 
treaty.  It  also  explains  its  accommodation 
of  national  pressures  for  coordination  as 
against  integration  in  the  planning  activ- 
ities of  C<xnecon. 

In  combination  with  these  problems,  the 
pressures  exerted  by  the  captive  non-Rus- 
sian nations  in  the  U.S.SJi.  for  a  greater 
take  In  the  economic  pie  represent  national- 
ist resistance  to  Soviet  Russian  economic  co- 
lonialism within  the  U.SJ3A.  Moscow  is 
now  decrjring  "localism"  and  has  launchwl 
another  economic  reorganization  that  has 
all  the  marks  of  Russlflcation  for  the  Baltic, 
Caucasian,  and  Turkestan  areas.  These 
basic  problems  deserve  otir  concentrated  cold 
war  attention. 

Again,  to  cite  an  example,  there  are  today 
some  40  resolutions  in  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations.'*  One  of  the 
main  objectives  of  this  committee  would  be 
to  study  and  make  known  the  scope  and 
depth  of  Moscow's  economic  colonialism  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  These  measures  seek  to 
Implement  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Res- 
olution, but  so  far  the  leadership  and  the 
administration  have  resisted  such  a  step, 
this  despite  all  the  evidence  of  Moscow's 
troubled  concern  over  such  implementa- 
tions." 

THE  Mn.IT AST -SPACE  PKOBIXUS 

Contributing  to  the  capital  overstrain  In 
the  U.S.Slt.  economy  are  the  military-space 
problems  facing  Moscow.  The  general  and 
specific  strength  of  the  U.S.SJA.  in  this  area 
are  the  consummate  result  of  top  priority  al- 
location In  this  war  economy.    Matching  in 


» Dobrlansky.  Lev  E.,  "History  of  Commu- 
nist Aggression,"  report,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kails  ,  1961,  pp.  14-22. 


■George  Vine,  "I  Killed  for  Russia,"  the 
Daily  Mall,  London,  Nov.  18,  1961. 
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dollar  TOlam*  out  total  military  expend  1- 
mrea.  orm  WO  paremt  at  the  groM  product  In 
tbe  UiB.SJI.  glMa  to  military  pursuit*.  Brery 
weapon,  evny  — fw  rrom  ICBIT*  to  pUtols. 
recelTea  high  quaUtatlTe  and  quantitative 
derelopment.  In  tpao*  exploration,  tre- 
mendoualy  •zpatwlTe  In  Iteelf .  Moeoow  haa.  as 
we  know,  mad*  an  early  start  under  the  rule 
of  Inordinate  eoneentratlon.  In  all  theee 
areas  the  tedmolocle  achlcTemente  are  ba- 
sically and  almoat  entirely  Weetem.  They 
hare  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  so-called 
socialist  eeonooay  or  Communist  pretension. 
Their  further  derelopment  poses,  nererthe- 
less,  certain  dangers,  particularly  in  slgnin- 
cant  breakthroughs  capable  of  magnifying 
the  military  power  of  the  Imperlo-colonlal 
tyrant. 

Behind  the  military  technocracy  In  the 
USSJl .  which  for  general  economic  reasons 
will  be  somewhat  shortened  soon.  He  deep 
problems  that  no  amount  of  nuclear  black- 
mail or  military  display  can  hide.  Before 
World  War  I  the  Russian  cear  Tlrtually  ter- 
rorised the  capitals  of  Western  Europe  with 
the  threat  of  the  great  Russian  "steam- 
roller," the  Taet  Imperial  forcee  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire.  Today,  fc^kywlng  In  the  paved 
traditions  of  Bnsslan  cold  war  diplomacy. 
Khruahcher  threatens  us  and  the  world  with 
"global  mlssHee.**  He  has  been  so  effective 
In  propagandhdng  the  empire's  military  and 
space  feats  that  In  addition  to  naive  and 
pacifist  growpe  doing  his  work  for  him  in  the 
free  nations,  even  our  own  letulers  invoke 
from  time  to  tlase  the  pangs  of  nuclearitls  as 
an  excuse  for  the  absence  of  a  well  defined 
and  developed  cold  war  pwllcy  '- 

But  the  Innovation  of  present  military- 
space  technology  In  no  way  alters  the  f)erslst- 
ent  problems  In  the  armed  services  of  the 
n.SBJt.  Complete  and  striking  military 
power  Is  not  Jwst  a  conglomeration  of  new 
weapons.  llM  ultimate  weapon  Is  still  man 
and  bis  morale,  loyalties,  and  will  No  one 
Is  more  aware  than  Moscow  of  the  overriding 
fact  that,  deaplte  changing  mlUtary  tech- 
nology, in  all  three  major  wars  in  this  cen- 
tury the  motley  and  multinational  forces 
of  the  Ruaslan  Empire,  whether  czartst  or 
SoTleC,  disintegrated  early.  In  the  Russo- 
Japanese  and  the  two  World  Wars  poUUcal 
factors  ■Bsni  Isfeil  with  the  freedom  of  the 
Russian  people  and  the  independence  of  the 
nnn  ffrmolsn  nntlona  accounted  for  this  rec- 
ord. About  4M  pereent  of  DB.SJl.'s  armed 
forces  Is  non-Rtaalan  and  despite  the  fact 
that  the  constltatlon  of  the  UJ3BA.  calls 
for  separate  BcpubUc  war  ministries,  troops 
are  carefully  Intermixed  and  dispersed. 

Our  capltallaatton  of  this  deep-seated  prob- 
lem rests  ohrlously  on  a  broader  program  di- 
rected at  the  captive  non-Russian  nations 
in  the  VBMM.  Along  with  this  Is  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  full  and  superior  development  of 
all  our  arms,  nudear  and  eonvenuonal.  Dis- 
armament IB  the  realistic  context  of  the 
cold  war  la  a  political  myth.  The  only  sure 
and  safe  way  to  preaerve  the  gray  peace  and 
to  move  forward  toward  cold  war  victory  Is 
by  attaining  to  unquestioned  superiority 
along  the  entlra  spectnun  of  mUltary  tech- 
nology and  weaponry.  Our  economy  can 
flexibly  accommodate  this;  the  empire 
economy  of  the  VBBA.  cannot.  In  space, 
we  already  enjoy  an  overall  superiority.  As 
In  so  numy  otber  respects,  the  Russians 
potemklnlae  thetr  flnts  and  demonstrate  In 
time  their  lack  of  depth.  There  Is  no  com- 
monsense  reaaon  why  we  or  the  free  world 
should  coc^erate  and  share  our  space  dis- 
coveries with  the  Russian  total  Itarlans. 
Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  even  space  is  not 
excludlble  from  the  Ruaslan  eold  war  matrix. 

TKB  paarr  ArrAx.tTus 
Another  major  problem  area  is  the  party 
apparatus.     Mot  unlike  the  Nazi  Party  under 

'-  Eg  .  text  of  Prealdent's  news  conference, 
the  Evening  Star,  reb.  14.  IMS,  Washington. 
DC. 


Hitler,  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  cohesive  agent  of  totalitarian 
Soviet  Russian  strength.  There  are  some  9 
million  in  the  party  today,  but  this  figure 
Is  misleading.  Predominantly  Russian,  the 
party  consists  of  members  with  families,  rela- 
tives, and  associates  who,  though  not  mem- 
bers, share  both  material  and  spiritual  in- 
terests In  the  strength  and  power  of  the 
party.  And  theee  number  well  over  iS  mil- 
lion. The  party,  thus.  Is  the  strong  vehicle 
for  totalitarian  rule  In  the  empire  and  for 
subversive  conspiracy  beyond  it 

However.  It  is  not  without  problems  that, 
along  with  others,  could  not  be  worked  on 
The  perennial  problem  of  succession.  Intra- 
party  feuding,  the  pressures  of  national  par- 
ties In  Urkalne.  Georgia,  and  elsewhere,  and 
infiltration  of  parly  councils  and  machinery 
lend  themselves  to  such  a  development 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  our  offensive  In  the  cold 
war  would  necessarily  have  to  be  organic, 
composite  and  totallstic.  Pursuing  one  prob- 
lem as  against  others  would  be  both  foolish 
and  wasteful.  But  It  will  be  noted  that  in- 
volved In  each  of  these  major  problems  Is 
the  basic  cross-sectional  problem  of  the  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations  In  the  U  S  8  R. 
Can  you  now  understand  why  for  4  years 
Khrushchev  and  his  puppets  have  been  vio- 
lently attacking  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resAjIution? 

SOVXT   RCrsSTAN    TOTALrT.MlIANI.SM 

The  flual  and  perhaps  cardinal  problem 
of  Russian  communlsin  is  the  maintenance 
of  Its  nexus  between  Soviet  Russian  expan- 
sionism and  Internal  totalitarianism.  Tike 
former  continues  unabated  by  push  and  ac- 
complishment, as  In  the  ca&e  of  Cuba.  And. 
contrary  to  the  false  notion  of  progressive 
mellowlam  In  the  USSR,  the  latter  Is  kept 
Intact  Aside  from  terrorism,  the  totalitar- 
ian reins  In  the  U  S  S  Jl.  are  as  strong  as 
ever  There  Is  no  evidence  of  any  democra- 
tization under  Khrushchev,  and  allowable 
criticism  Is  more  administrative  than  Institu- 
tional. As  Khrushchev  said  In  1957.  ••!••• 
would  to  goodness  every  Communist  could 
fight  as  Stalin  fought.  "  Lcjglcally.  to  allow 
any  Institutional  democratization,  Moecow 
would  be  conslgrning  Its  whole  Imperial  struc- 
ture, including  the  USSR  .  to  Umbo.  But 
this  logic  Is  no  reason  for  us  to  hesitate  In 
the  enlargement  of  this  problem  by  actively 
generating  pressures  within  the  USSR 
toward  the  civil  and  political  freedoms  of 
the  Russian  people  and  the  national  freedoms 
of  the  non-Russian  nations. 

In  short,  the  permanence  of  the  cold  war 
and  the  basic  fixity  of  Soviet  Ru86l.»n  total- 
itarianism are  Indispensable  requisites  to 
the  preservation  of  Moscow's  Imperial 
donuUn.  within  and  beyond  the  U.S.S.R.  A 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  Is  not  even  a 
shaft  of  light  pointing  to  any  cessation  of 
the  cold  war.  In  fact,  as  Moscow  proceeds 
to  put  Its  house  In  order  by  solving  the  major 
problems  described  here  and  with  the  Sino- 
Russian  Imperialist  rift  deepening,  we  can 
look  forward  to  more  intense  cold  war  ef- 
forts in  the  free  world — this,  of  course,  under 
the  banner  of  "peaceful  coexistence   ' 


NEED  FOR  GENERAL  LEGISLATION 
TO  AUTHORIZE  DISPOSAL  OP 
CERTAIN  RESERVED  MINERAL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  at  thla  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
sale,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 


the  surface  owners  of  land,  certain 
mineral  Interests  reserved  to  the  United 
States.  The  particular  mineral  interests, 
which  are  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  were  resei-ved  to  the 
United  States  when  lands  that  had  been 
acquired  under  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act,  the  resettlement  laws, 
and  emergency  rehef  appropriations  acts 
of  the  1930's  were  sold. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  had  private 
bills  before  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  this  body  to  author- 
ire  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell 
the  reserved  mineral  Interests  In  this 
circumstance  to  a  particular  owner  of 
the  surface.  Three  such  bills  have  been 
reported  favorably  by  our  committee 
during  this  Congress,  two  have  passed 
the  House,  and  the  third  *S.  1154  •  is  on 
the  Consent  Calendar. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  multiplicity  of  In- 
dividual bills  In  this  category,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  general  bill.  My  bill  would 
confer  authority  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  to  the  surface  owner 
the  mineral  interests  I  have  described 
above  but  only  on  condition  that,  first, 
there  Is  no  U.S.  mineral  lease  outstand- 
ing: second,  the  conveyance  is  made  on 
payment  of  fair  market  value;  and  third, 
the  purchaser,  in  addition  to  the  pur- 
chase price,  reimburses  the  Government 
for  its  administrative  cost  in  making  the 
conveyance. 

A  further  examination  of  the  back- 
ground will,  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  dem- 
onstrate the  desirability  of  this  general 
legislation.  I  have  been  Informed  that 
under  the  Bankhead  Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act  there  was  a  requirement  that  the 
United  States  retain  a  75-percent  In- 
terest in  the  mineral  rights.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  by 
regulation,  required  that.  In  a  disposal 
of  lands  at  resettlement  projects  and  of 
land  acquired  pursuant  to  emergency  re- 
lief measures,  a  determination  be  made 
of  whether  the  lands  have  a  mineral  po- 
tential and.  if  so,  to  reserve  all  the  min- 
eral Interests. 

At  this  point  we  should  understand 
that  the  lands  Involved  were  originally 
privately  owned  and  came  into  Govern- 
ment ownership  pursuant  to  the  various 
as.'^istance  programs  that  I  have  referred 
to,  that  were  designed  to  help  in  the 
stp.bllizatlon  of  our  economy  during  the 
depression  of  the  1930's.  Having  ac- 
quired the  land,  there  was  a  fear  that 
windfall  benefits  might  accrue  to  pur- 
chasers from  the  Government  if  the  min- 
eral interest  was  not  resei-ved  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

However,  in  1950,  realizing  that  the 
reservation  of  the  mineral  interests  in 
the  United  States  Impeded  utilization  of 
the  lands.  Congress,  by  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 6,  1950 — 64  Stat.  769 — established 
a  7-year  period  for  the  sale  of  mineral 
interests  reserved  or  acquired  by  the 
United  States  or  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation  under  programs 
administered  by  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration, the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration, the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation.  Specific  provision  was 
made  for  the  transfer  of  the  mineral  In- 
terests for  )1  In  areas  where  "there  Is  no 
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active  mineral  development  or  leasing." 
At  the  end  of  the  7 -year  period  the  min- 
eral interests  still  retained  by  the  United 
States  under  the  aforementioned  pro- 
prams  were  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  "to  be  administered  under 
tiie  mineral  laws  of  the  United  States." 

In  hearings  before  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, we  have  been  advised  that  in 
connection  with  programs  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  there  were 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior mineral  interests  in  approximate- 
ly 3.800  tracts  and  that  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation  transferred  ap- 
proximately 9.900  mineral  interests  for 
administration  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment— the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion having  disposed  of  mineral  inter- 
ests in  approximately  5,900  tracts  and 
the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corpora- 
tion having  disposed  of  mineral  interests 
in  approximately   8,552  tr8w;ts. 

I  realize  that  it  Is  speculative,  but  my 
guess  Is  that,  in  the  areas  where  there 
was  no  mineral  activity,  the  people  did 
not  think  that  the  mineral  interests  re- 
served by  the  United  States  presented 
an  impediment  to  their  title  or  use  of  the 
property.  Now  we  find.  In  the  cases  that 
have  come  before  our  committee,  the 
changing  uses  of  land  have  made  some 
of  the  farms  valuable  for  development  in 
other  ways.  As  a  result,  the  outstand- 
ing mineral  reservation  in  the  United 
States  effectively  precludes  financing  be- 
cause a  lending  Institution  is  naturally 
hesitant  to  loan  money  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  building  that  might  have 
to  give  way  for  mineral  development, 
even  though  the  likelihood  of  such  de- 
velopment is  remote. 

Another  thing  that  we  have  found  is 
that  owners  of  the  surface  were  not  al- 
ways aware  of  the  right  to  purchase  re- 
served minerals  during  the  195(X-57  pe- 
riod. 

It  is  submitted  that  it  is  fair  and 
logical,  as  well  as  in  the  economic  In- 
terest of  the  country,  to  encourage  lands 
to  be  developed  and  utilized  for  their 
highest  and  best  use.  Accordingly,  there 
is  no  reason  for  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  hold  the  mineral  interests 
in  privately  owned  land  where  there  are 
no  minerals  being  developed. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  will 
permit  the  sale  of  the  mineral  inter- 
ests to  the  surface  owner  in  any  case 
that  was  authorized  for  sale  in  the  act 
of  September  6,  1950,  subject  to  the  re- 
striction that  the  sale  would  not  be  al- 
lowed if,  in  the  meantime,  the  United 
States  had  entered  into  a  mineral  lease. 
Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bUl  protects 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  by  re- 
quiring payment  of  full  market  value 
plus  reimbursement  of  the  Government 
co.st.s. 


ISRAEL    ASKS    U.N.    TO    MEET    ON 
SYRIA 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
N«-w  York? 

There  w  a.";  no  objection. 


Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  events  in  the  Near  East  on  the 
Israel-Syrian  border  at  the  Israel  bor- 
der settlement  at  Almagor  are  a  matter 
of  concern. 

This  morning,  there  are  reports  that 
the  United  Arab  Republic  has  placed  its 
armed  forces  on  "emergency  alert"  and 
that  Iraq  has  placed  her  armed  forces 
"under  Syrian  command." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Gen.  Odd 
Bull,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  Nations 
Truce  Supervisory  Organization  is  in 
Damascus  today  and  that  in  New  York 
the  Security  Council  is  being  polled  as 
to  the  advisability  of  calling  a  meeting 
of  the  Security  Council. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  United  States 
will  urge  a  prompt  calling  of  the  Council 
to  ascertain  the  facts  concerning  the 
Syrian  ambush  of  Israelis — fatal  to  two — 
Monday  night;  the  subsequent  exchange 
of  Are  on  the  border  and  the  aerial  in- 
cident of  Tuesday.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  Coimcil  would  also  assess  re- 
sponsibility for  the  violation  or  violators 
of  the  armistice  agreement  involved. 

Prompt  action  by  the  Security  Council 
could  be  central  to  keeping  the  peace 
and  to  the  prevention  of  the  escalation  of 
this  situation  into  serious  hostilities. 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  21,  1963] 
Israel  Asks  U.N.  To  Meet  on  Syria — Ap- 
peals   TO    COtTNCIL    To    CiTRB    "AGGRESSION" 

ON  Border 

(By  W.  Granger  Blair) 

Jerusalem  (Israeli  Sector),  August  20 — 
Israel  accused  Syria  of  aggression  today  and 
asked  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
to  meet  in  urgent  session. 

Syrian  and  Israeli  forces  exchanged  fire 
throughout  the  afternoon  In  the  area  of 
Aahmura,  a  border  farm  settlement  In  the 
demilitarized  zone  10  miles  north  of  the  Sea 
of  Qalilee. 

The  army  announced  that  two  Israeli 
Mirage  Jet  fighters  had  attacked  and  dam- 
aged one  of  at  least  six  Syrian  MIG-17  jets 
that  entered  Israeli  airspace  over  the  demili- 
tarized zone  on  the  southeast  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  GalUee.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
Mirages,  recently  acquired  from  France,  had 
seen  combat. 

The  Cabinet  met  to  consider  "a  grave 
threat  to  peace"  in  the  area,  Halm  Yahil, 
director  general  of  the  Foreign  Ministry,  said 
at  a  news  conference  tonight:  "We  feel  there 
Is  a  real  danger  to  peace  If  the  Syrian  actions 
do  not  stop." 

The  Oovernment  acted  after  two  Israelis 
were  killed  yesterday  by  Syrian  armed  forces 
that  apparently  entered  Israeli  territory  in 
the  Jordan  Valley  just  north  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee. 

The  emergency  Cabinet  session  was  brief. 
V7hen  it  ended,  the  Government  Instructed 
its  delegation  at  the  United  Nations  to  re- 
quest the  Security  Council  session,  citing  a 
"grave  act  of  aggreeslon  by  Syrian  armed 
forces." 

Mr.  Tahll  asserted  that  "urgent  action"  by 
the  United  Nations  was  "absolutely  essen- 
tial" If  a  more  serious  situation  was  to  be 
averted. 

ACCEPTANCE  IS  CONDITIONAL 

As  a  step  to  restoring  peace  on  Israel's 
northern  frontier  with  Syria,  Lt.  Gen. 
Odd  Bull,  head  of  the  United  Nations  Truce 
Supervision  Organization,  proposed  to  Israel 
today  that  the  United  Nations  lnsi>ect  the 
length  of  the  Israeli-Syrian  frontier  to  a 
depth  of  6V4  miles  on  each  side  of  the  border. 
The  object  would  be  to  ascertain  If  there 
have  been  military  concentrations  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Israeli-Syrian  armistice  agree- 
ment. 


Israel  accepted  the  proposal  tonight  on 
condition  that  simultaneous  inspection  take 
place  In  the  Syrian  zone.  The  Syrian  reply 
to  the  proposal  had  not  yet  t>een  received  by 
General  Bull,  according  to  sources. 

Mrs.  Golda  Melr,  Israel's  Foreign  Minister, 
received  Ambassador  Vlncente  Oerbasl  of 
Venezuela  and  Spencer  Barnes,  charg6  d'af- 
faires of  the  United  States  Embassy,  to  in- 
form them  of  the  situation  and  to  ask  urgent 
action  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  and  Venezuela  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  CouncU.  Mrs.  Melr  will 
meet  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  eight 
of  the  nine  other  countries  on  the  Cotincll  to- 
morrow. The  ninth  Is  Morocco,  a  Moslem 
state  without  representation  in  Israel. 


Syrians  Report  Battle 
Damascus,  Syria,  August  20. — A  machine- 
gun  battle  lasting  2 ',4  hours  broke  out  on  the 
Sjrrlan-Israeli  border  today  as  15  Israeli  ar- 
mored vehicles  opened  fire  on  Syrian  out- 
posts, an  army  spokesman  announced. 

He  said  Sjrrla  had  filed  an  urgent  com- 
plaint with  the  United  Nations  Truce  Super- 
vision Organization.  »- 


Session  Expected  This  Week 

United  Nations,  N.Y.,  Augfust  20. — A  meet- 
ing of  the  Security  Council  is  expected  to 
be  called  for  Thursday  or  Friday  to  act  on 
Israel's  complaint  against  Syria,  United  Na- 
tions sources  said  today.  The  posslbUity  was 
seen  that  Syria  might  bring  a  countercharge 
against  Israel. 

The  last  time  the  Security  •  •  •  a  flare- 
up  of  Syrian-Israeli  troubles  was  In  March 
1962,  when  the  uneasy  peace  along  the  border 
erupted  into  an  open  clash,  also  In  the 
Galilee  area. 

APPEALS     held     rUTILK 

In  recent  years,  Israel  has  tended  to  look 
on  appeals  to  the  Council  as  futile  since 
any  resolution  unfriendly  to  the  Arab  States 
would  be  vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  new  request  to  the  Council  was 
viewed  here  partly  as  a  reflection  of  In- 
creased internal  pressure  on  the  government 
of  Premier  Levi  Eshkol  to  deal  firmly  with 
the  Syrian  situation.  The  government  ap- 
parently Is  also  mindful  of  the  criticism 
that  has  been  directed  at  Israel  in  the  past 
for  taking  reprisal  measures  rather  than  ap- 
pealing to  the  Council. 

The  present  api>eal  would  serve  at  least 
to  call  world  attention  to  the  Syrian  situa- 
tion, even  If  more  effective  measures  were 
blocked  by  Soviet  veto. 

The  Council  session  will  be  the  1,067th 
to  deal  with  some  facet  of  the  troubles  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  nations  since  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  agreements  In  1949. 
Technically,  a  state  of  war  still  exists. 


Backing  or  United   States   Sought 

Washington,  August  20. — Israel  called  ou 
the  United  States  tonight  to  support  its 
request  for  an  emergency  session  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council.  Avraham 
Harman,  Israel's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  made  the  request  during  a  meeting 
with  Howard  R.  Cottam,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian 
Affairs 

State  Department  sources  Indicated  that 
the  United  States  was  in  favor  of  a  Security 
CouncU  meeting. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  22,   1©631 

Nasser's  Forces  Are  Put  on  Alert  at  Israel 
Border 

Cairo,  August  21. — The  armed  forces  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  were  put  on  an 
emergency  alert  today  to  face  "Israeli  ag- 
gression against  Syria,"  the  Middle  Bast  News 
Agency  reported  tonight. 

The  Arab  League  was  consulting  on  a 
"unified  Arab   plan  "   following  receipt  of  a 
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noc«  on  wh*t  Dwn«acua  cmUed  "Israeli  «k- 
greasUxx"  titm  tb*  Syrian  l^>^elgn  Ministry, 
the  agency  raportod. 

MeanwhU*.  MaJ.  Om.  Odd  Biai.  Norwegian 
chief  or  staff  <tf  tb«  Unlt«d  NaUons  Truce 
Supervision  Organlaatlon  In  Palestine,  ar- 
rived In  Demaerua  from  Jordan  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  tb»  border  clashes  with  Syrian 
AuthorlUes.  A  United  Nations  spokeaman 
said  the  border  situation  was  quiet  during 
the  day. 

In  Amman,  Jordan.  Premier  Sherlf  Hus- 
sein ben  Naaaar  said  his  country  always  con- 
sidered tbe  annlatloe  border  between  Arab 
coiintrlee  and  larael  an  Arab  defense  line  and 
any  aggresslOB  would  be  considered  a  col- 
lective act  sgalnet  the  Arab  world. 

Stbia  Orrs  Isaqi  Aid 

DAMAacoa,  Snxa.  August  31  — Iraq  placed 
her  armed  foreee  today  under  Syrian  com- 
mand to  support  Syria  in  the  armed  crisis 
with  Israel. 

Reports  from  Baghdad  said  that  the  Iraqi 
OoTerament  had  placed  territory  adjoining 
Syria  under  military  emergency. 

Iraq's  forcea  In  this  area,  west  of  the 
Euphrates  River,  have  been  put  on  alert  to 
answer  any  enll  for  their  service  from  Syria. 

The  Syrian  Premier.  Salah  elfiltar.  called 
In  the  Ambaaaadora  of  the  United  Nations 
Uectirlty  CkMmell  members — including  thoee 
of  tbe  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union. 
Britain,  and  France — and  gave  them  Syria's 
version  of  the  air  and  land  battles  that 
flared  along  the  armistice  line  yesterday. 

A  Foreign  lllnlatry  spokesman  said  that 
the  Syrian  Oovamment  also  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  Arab  Leayiie  In  Cairo  demanding  a 
unified  Arab  stand  behind  Syria  to  face  "all 
possible  eventualities"  along  the  70-mlle  de- 
marcation line. 

Syria  and  Iraq  are  parties  to  the  Arab 
League  Joint  Defense  and  Economic  Co- 
operation Treaty.  The  treaty  says  that 
armed  aggreealon  against  one  of  Its  parties 
is  to  be  eonaldered  as  agf^resnlon  agaln.st 
them  all.  OtiMr  members  of  the  Arab 
Leagxie  Include  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
Lebanon  and  Yemen. 

Syria  called  the  border  tension  and  yes- 
terday's fighting  "premeditated  Israel  ag- 
gression " 

The  United  Arab  Republic,  denplte  its  po- 
litical feud  with  Syria,  already  has  pledged 
support  against  Israel.  Jordan  and  Saudi 
Arabia  set  aside  their  longstanding  dljBTer- 
encee  with  Damaaeus  to  promise  supp>ort. 

The  Iraqi  geatuie  seemed  to  signify  moral 
support  m(»«  than  military  assistance. 
Blora  than  half  of  Iiaq'a  army  and  a  substan- 
tial part  oS.  bar  air  force  already  are  com- 
mitted to  war  against  rebelUous  Kurdish 
tribes  in  northern  Iraq. 

Whether  Iraq  cpald  actually  spare  sol- 
diers or  planes  to  move  Into  Syria  w.ia  ques- 
tionable. 

The  diplomatic  moves  came  a  day  after 
Israeli  and  Syrian  Jet  fighters  battled  over 
the  tense  truce  line  north  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee      Ground  forces  also  exchanged  ftre 

DUQi  Foacis  ON  Ai.xxt 

Baiatrr.  LaaaJMar,  August  31  —Iraq  pUced 
her  armed  faroea  In  a  state  of  alert  today 
with  orders  to  be  ready  to  move  immedi- 
ately to  assist  Syria  against  Israel  it  the  need 
arose. 

A  statement  by  the  Iraqi  Revolutionary 
Council  broadcast  by  the  Baghdad  radio 
said:  "Israeli  aggreealon  against  our  sister 
Syria  cannot  be  tolerated."  The  council,  the 
highest  authority  In  the  country,  declared 
that  it  was  placing  Iraqi  troops  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Syrtaa  Revolutionary   Council 

The  Iraqi  Defence  Minister.  Brig.  Saleh 
Mahdl  Anash,  put  all  military  airports  west 
of  the  Euphrates  River,  the  area  bordering 
Syria.  In  a  state  of  emergency.  All  aircraft 
at  these  alrporta  were  ordered  to  be  at  the 
runways  and  ready  to  take  off  Immediately 


Brig.  Atxiel  Ghanl  Rawl  was  appnnteU 
commander  In  chief  oX  all  Iraqi  foneB  wes: 
of  the  Euphrates 

IsSAEL    WaKNS   or    RtTAl  lATIO.M 

(By  W    Gritnger  Blair) 

JCSL'SALEM,     (ISSAXL    SECTOS  )  .    AUgUSt    21  — 

Israel  will  forcefully  retaliate  against  Syrta 
If  there  is  "one  more  serious  incident  '  along 
the  northern  border  between  the  two  coun- 
tries 

This  was  reported  on  reliable  authority  tn 
be  the  position  of  the  IsrHell  Government  In 
the  wake  of  Israel's  charge  of  aggression 
against  Syria.  It  followed  the  border  klUinK 
of  two  Israelis,  both  19  years  old.  in  an  <ini- 
bush  on  Israel  soil  Mondiiy  night 

I.srael  has  called  for  an  urgent  8e.s.sion  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  blie 
Is  understood  to  want  a  strong  and  speedy 
condemnation  of  Syria  on  the  smbush 
charge. 

Yesterday.  I.sraell  and  Syria  forces  e.x- 
changed  flre  all  afternoon  In  the  demili- 
tarized zone  10  miles  north  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  The  Israelis  juiid  their  jets  attacked 
and  diunuged  a  Syrian  Jet  in  Israel  airspace. 

rxONTTEB    Ui   QI'IET 

The  Israel-Syrian  frontier  was  quiet  to- 
day, but  diplomatic  and  political  a<iivity 
was  intense 

Foreign  Minister  Golda  Melr,  who  had  seen 
the  United  States  and  Venezuelan  diplomatic 
representatives  yesterday,  saw  representatives 
of  seven  of  the  renuilnlng  nine  member  na- 
tions of  the  Security  Council  today 

The  two  she  did  not  see  were  those  of 
Nationalist  China  and  Morocco.  Neither  of 
these  Governments  has  diplomatic  nu.s.sinns 
In  Israel.  Mrs  Melr  conveyed  the  Israel 
position  to  the  diplomats  she  s.iw 

The  foreign  affairs  and  security  commit- 
tee of  the  Knesset  (Parliament)  met  in  ur- 
gent session  Uxlay  to  discuss  the  situation 

According  to  a  Government  statement,  il 
was  stressed  during  the  committee  discus- 
sion that  "if  the  Security  Council  does  not 
fulfill  ts  duty  to  take  steps  to  stop  the  agres- 
sion. Israel  will  consider  it  their  duty  to  act 
in  accordance  with  her  right  of  self-defense 
that  Is  reserved  to  every  soverlgn  state  " 

A  list  of  98  alleged  Instiinces  of  border 
harasaments  by  Syrians  between  December  4 
and  yesterday  has  been  prepared  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  Security  Council  The  Is- 
raeli will  also  condemn  the  Syrian  seizure 
July  13  of  six  excursionists- -three  Israelis 
and  three  Belgians — on  the  Sea  of  Galilee 

The  Belgians  have  been  releained  but  pr<i- 
tracted  negotiations  to  obtain  freedom  for 
the  laraells  have  so  far  been  unsuccessful 


ADMISSION  TO  SERVICE 
ACADEMIES 

Mr  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
a  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

The  SPEAKER.  T.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  sjentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day. August  7.  1963.  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  discussed  in- 
formation which  had  come  to  member.s 
of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee retjarding  certain  recommenda- 
tions to  change  the  procedures  for  ad- 
mittance to  the  service  academies. 
Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  Adam 
Yarmolinsky  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  which  he  states  that 
he   at   no   time   iias   recommended   that 


"college  board  exams  and  the  other  re- 
quired examinations  for  admittance  to 
the  Academy  be  set  aside  so  that  special 
examinations  could  be  given  in  order  to 
afford  preferential  entrance  treatment." 
It  is  now  my  understanding  that  Mr. 
Yarmolinskys  recommendation  merely 
related  to  the  establishment  of  special 
classes  and  special  tutoring  so  that  all 
Rioups  who  have  been  deprived  of  equal 
educational  opportunities  would  have  an 
opp<jrtunity  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis 
in  the  acadeimes'  open  competitive  ex- 
aminations. 

I  appreciate  very  much  receiving  Uiis 
information  from  Mr.  Yarmolinsky  and 
u.sk  unanimous  consent  that  his  letter 
addressed  to  me  on  August  15,  1963,  may 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

OmcE  or  THE  Secretast  or  Detense. 

Washington,  DC  .  August  15.  19tii. 
Hon.  Melvin  Laiso. 
//ouM-  o;  Representative!^. 
W(i>>iington,  DC. 

Deas  Mr.  Laird:  Last  Tuesday,  on  the  flo<ir 
of  the  House  you  said,  'It  was  just  2  years 
ago  that  Adam  Yarmolinsky  made  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  that  the  prix:edure6  for  ad- 
mittance to  the  service  academies,  particu- 
larly Annapolis,  be  changed  so  that  Uie  col- 
lege board  exams  and  the  other  required 
examinations  for  admittance  to  the  Academy 
be  set  aside  so  that  special  examinations 
could  be  given  In  order  to  afford  preferential 
entrance  treatment" 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  never  made 
any  such  recommendation.  I  have  checked 
the  matter  with  Admiral  Smedl>erg.  who  con- 
firms my  recollection.  In  fact,  my  poslUun 
has  always  been  Uiat  Negroes  and  whites 
should  be  meiisured  by  the  .same  standards 
in  open  competition.  In  my  own  WTltlng. 
I  have  deprecated  the  use  of  special  exami- 
nations, and  suggested  rather  that  Negroes 
and  other  Americans  who  have  been  deprived 
of  equal  educational  opportunities  should  be 
given  additional  instruction  and  motivation, 
where  possible,  at  the  secondary  school  level 
In  order  to  prepare  them  to  c«.>mpcte  al  the 
college  level. 

I  should,  nppreclat*  it  If  you  would  correct 
the  Record  on  this  point. 

With  best  personal  regards 
Sincerely, 

AOAM  Yasmoli.nskt. 


SPECI.^L  COMMITTEE  ON  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  AND  THE  FIFTH  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS  WEEK  OBSERVANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  FtooD]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speakrr,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  pentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania  yield  for  that  pur- 
j>ose? 

Mr   FI/)OD.     I  yield.  Mr.  Speaker. 

irie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Will  the  Speaker  state 
w  hat  the  situation  is  now  with  respect 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill? 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  vote  will  come 
up  on  the  next  legislative  day  after  the 
bill  is  engrossed. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  will  state  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I 
understand  that  the  House  will  meet  to- 
morrow unless  unanimous  consent  is 
granted  to  adjourn  over  until  a  later  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's 
statement  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Would  the  Speaker 
pcnnit  me  to  say  that  there  should  be 
no  adjournment  over  tomorrow? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  had  no 
intention  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  HALLECK.    I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  the  answer  of 
Uic  Speaker  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
was  clear,  but  I  think  as  a  practical 
matter  it  would  be  in  order  to  state  that 
this  means  we  expect  to  read  the  en- 
grossed copy  of  the  bill  and  vote  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill  tomorrow  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  15. 
1963,  many  of  our  colleagues  and  I  ad- 
dre.ssed  this  body  on  the  importance  and 
significance  of  the  fifth  Captive  Nations 
Week  observance  which  commenced  on 
July  14  and  ended  on  July  20.  With 
much  justification  we  pointed  out  then 
that  this  fifth  observance  would  exceed 
all  others  in  scope  and  depth.  We 
stressed  also  the  point  that  one  of  the 
main  themes  of  the  observance  would  be 
the  establishment  of  a  special  Commit- 
tee on  Captive  Nations  in  this  body.  As 
tlie  facts  show,  these  two  points  have 
been  clearly  substantiated. 

ADDmONAL     Ct^EKNATORIAL.    AND     MAYORAL 
PROCLAMATIONS 

About  half  of  the  Governors  of  our 
States  and  over  three  dozen  mayors  of 
our  large  and  major  cities  issued  procla- 
mations on  the  week.  In  the  July  5  issue 
of  the  Record  many  of  these  proclama- 
tions appear.  At  this  point  I  include  the 
following  additional  proclamations  of  the 
fifth  Captive  Nations  Week  in  the  Rec- 
ord: Governors  of  the  States  of  Ver- 
mont, Connecticut.  New  Jersey,  and  Ari- 
zona; Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  mayors  of  Gary.  Ind.;  Scran- 
ton.  Pa.;  Roanoke.  Va.;  Portland,  Oreg.; 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind.;  Worcester.  Mass.; 
Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Harrisburg,  Pa.; 
Miami,  Fla.;  and  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

tJTATE  or  Vermont  Proclamation,  Philip  H. 
Horr,  Governor 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
imperialism  makes  a  real  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions and  a  genuine  peace  Impossible;  and 

Whereas  since  1818  the  imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Soviet  communism 
have  resulted  In  the  subjugation  of  many 
once-free  peoples  and  created  a  vast  slave 
empire  which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the 
free  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States  as  the  citadel  of  human 


freedom  for  leadership  in  restoring  their 
freedom,  independence,  and  the  enjojrment 
ot  the  basic  human  rights;  and 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  Natioru  should 
be  steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  Nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  Soviet  ag- 
gression and  war,  a  major  factor  In  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  and  one  of  the  best  hopes  for 
a  just  and  lasting  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  ominous  crisis  over  Berlin 
makes  it  imperative  that  Americans  of  all 
creeds  reaffirm  their  determination  to  stand 
by  to  our  promises  to  the  people  of  Berlin 
and  to  show  that  we  have  not  forgotten  our 
silent  allies  In  East-Central  Europe;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  colonial  rule  in  East- 
Central  Europe  must  be  condemned  as  more 
brutal,  exploitative  and  all-pervasive  the 
the  world  has  ever  known;  and 

Whereas  any  present  or  future  Interna- 
tional agreements  with  the  Soviets  are  worth- 
less if  the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  honor  its 
solemn  treaties  and  obligations  whereby  she 
has  pledged  the  right  of  self-determination 
to  the  nations  now  held  captive  by  her: 
Now.  therefore,  I,  Philip  H.  Hoff,  Governor, 
do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  commencing 
July  14,  1963,  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and 
call  upon  the  citizens  of  Vermont  to  join 
with  the  other  States  In  observing  this  week 
by  offering  prayers  for  the  j>eacef ul  liberation 
of  the  oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples  all 
over  the  world,  and  by  other  appropriate 
manifestations. 

Philip  H.  Hoff, 

GoicrJior. 


Official  Statement  of  Gov.  John  Dempsev, 
OF  Connecticut 

It  is  important  for  people  who  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  free  citizens  In  a  free  nation  to 
focus  special  attention  from  time  to  time  to 
the  millions  who  live  in  oppression  and  fear 
as  captive  peoples  In  captive  nations. 

To  that  end,  the  week  of  July  14-20,  1963, 
will  be  observed  throughout  our  Nation  as 
CaptlTe  Nations  Week. 

In  every  captive  nation,  whether  it  Is 
Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Czechoslovakia  In 
ETurope  or  China,  and  North  Vietnam  in  Asia, 
or  Cuba  close  to  our  own  American  shores, 
the  need  Is  great  for  assurance  and  encour- 
agement from  us  in  their  efforts  to  regain 
independence  and  human  liberty. 

Let  us  In  Connecticut,  where  freedom  has 
long  been  ours,  reaffirm  during  this  period 
our  steadfast  support  of  the  peoples  of  cap- 
tive nations  in  whom  the  spark  and  love  of 
liberty  is  still  strong. 

John  Dempset, 

Governor. 


State  of  New  Jersey,  Proclamation  by  Gov. 
Richard  Hughes 

Whereas  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  Im- 
perialistic and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism;  and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated nations  have  been  deprived  of  their 
national  independence  and  their  Individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  those  who  love  freedom  and  Justice  on 
every  continent;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations 
the  support  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
their  just  aspirations  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence:  Now,  therefore,  I,  Rich- 
ard J.  Hughes,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  July 


16-22,  1963,  as  Captive  Nations  Week  In  New 
Jersey. 

[SEAL]  Richard  J.  Hughes, 

Governor. 
By  the  Governor: 

Robert  J.  Burkharot, 

Secretary  of  State. 


State    of    Arizona    Proclamation — Captive 
Nations  Week 

Whereas  by  joint  resolution  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  the  third  week  in  July  of 
each  year  is  to  be  designated  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  "until  such  time  as  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence shall  have  been  achieved  for  all 
the  captive  nations  of  the  world;"  and 

Whereas  Captive  Nations  Week  provides  an 
occasion  for  all  Americans  to  show  their 
silent  allies,  the  freedom  seeking  peoples  of 
the  world,  that  they  are  not  forgotten;  and 

Whereas  many  historical  and  cultural  ties 
exist  between  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions and  the  jjeople  of  America :  Now,  there- 
fore, I,  Paul  J.  Fannin.  Governor,  do  hereby 
designate  and  proclaim  the  week  of  July 
14  through  20,  1963,  as  CapUve  Nations  Week 
in  Arizona,  and  urge  the  citizens  of  our 
State  to  observe  this  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  demonstrating  their  support  of 
the  Just  aspirations  of  all  people  for  na- 
tional indef>€ndence  and  freedom. 

I  SEAL  J  Paul    J.    Fannin, 

Got^rnor. 

Attest:  Wesley  Bolin, 

Secretary  of  State. 


A   Proclamation  by  thi  Commissioners   of 
THE  District  of  Columbia 

Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959,  the  Congress  authorized  and 
requested  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  third  week  In  July  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week,"  and  to  issue  a  similar  proc- 
lamation each  year  until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  captive  nations  of  the  world; 
and 

Whereas  the  chairman  of  the  Washington 
Captive  Nations  Week  Committee  has  re- 
quested the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  designate  the  week  commenc- 
ing July  14,  1963,  as  "Captive  Nations  Week," 
to  be  observed  "with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities";  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  strong  belief  that  the 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  through- 
out our  country  and  our  community  will 
serve  the  cause  of  America  and  the  entire 
free  world;  that  the  keeping  alive  of  the 
spirit  of  liberation  is  the  West's  most  effec- 
tive Instrument  in  the  cold  war  and  the 
chief  deterrent  to  a  shooting  war;  and  that 
it  will.  In  particular,  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  West  with  respect  to  the  ever-present 
critical  situation  facing  Berlin;  and 

Whereas  it  is  deemed  appropriate  and 
proper  to  extend  to  the  peoples  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  the  support  and  sympathy  of 
the  people  of  our  community  for  their  just 
aspirations  for  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence: Now,  therefore,  we.  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Colimibla,  do  here- 
by proclaim  the  week  beginning  July  14,  1963, 
as  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  invite  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation's  Capital  to  participate  in 
the  observance  of  this  period  by  offering 
prayers  In  their  churches  and  synagogues  for 
the  peaceful  liberation  of  the  subjugated 
peoples  from  the  godless  tyranny  which  op- 
presses them. 

Walter  W.  Tobrinkr. 
John  A.  Israelson, 
John  B.  Duncan, 
Cornmis.iioncrs  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

June  20,  1963. 

City    of    Gary,    Gary,    Ind. — Proclamation 

Whereas    by   a    joint   resolution    approved 

July    17,   1959    (73   Stat.   212).   the   Congress 
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has  autborlzwl  and  r«que«t«d  the  President 
ol  itxe  United  StaU*  of  America  to  lasue  a 
proclamation  dealgnatlnc  the  third  week  of 
July  aa  CapUve  Natlona  Week,  and  to 
issue  a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until 
such  time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall 
have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  na- 
ituns   of   the  world;    and 

Whereaa  many  of  the  roots  of  our  society 
<ind  our  population  lie  In  these  captive  na- 
tions:   and 

Whereaa  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  made  captive  by  the  Im- 
perialistic and  acgreaalve  policies  of  Soviet 
communism;    and 

Whereaa  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions have  been  deprived  of  their  national 
Independence  and   Individual    liberties,    and 

Whereas  since  1918  the  Impertaiisttc  and 
a^greaalve  poUclea  of  Soviet  RUAsla  have  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  a  vast  empire  which 
poses  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
btates  of  America;  and 

Whereas  it  la  vital  to  the  security  uf  the 
United  States  of  America  t^iat  the  desire  (or 
liberty  and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
captive  people*  be  kept  alive,   and 

Whereas  It  is  fltting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  the  captive  peoples  through  an  ap- 
propriate and  ottclal  means  the  historic 
fact  that  the  people  of  the  city  of  Oary. 
Ir.d  .  share  with  them  their  aspirations  tor 
the  recovery  of  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence: Now,  therefore.  I.  John  Vlscloeky, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Oary.  Ind  .  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  beginning  July  14.  1963  as 
Captive  Nations  Week. 

I  invite  the  people  of  the  city  of  Gary  to 
observe  the  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities  and  I  urge  them  to 
study  the  plight  of  Communist-domi- 
nated peoples  and  to  recommit  themselves 
to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspirations  of  the 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  national 
Independence. 

John  Vistlosky. 
Mupor.  City  of  Gary.  Ind 

CTTT  of  SCEAJfTON,  Pa. PaoCLAMATION 

Whereas  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  by  resolution  requested  and  authorized 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  July  14  through  July  20. 
1963.  as  CaptlT*  Nations  Week:   and 

Whereas  we  Americans  are  proud  that 
many  refugees  from  the  oppressed  countries 
have  found  asylum  in  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principle 
to  many  of  the  captive  nations  peoples;  and 

Whereas  It  la  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  these  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  for  their  Just 
aspirations  for  freedom  and  national  Inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Scran - 
ton  are  fully  aware  of.  and  grieve  for.  the 
plight  of  those  made  captive  under  the  heavy 
yoke  of  communism:  Now.  therefore.  I. 
William  T.  Schmidt,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Scran  ton.  Pa.,  do  hereby  designate  the  week 
of  July  14  through  July  20.  1963.  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  in  the  city  of  Scranton.  Pa  . 
and  urge  the  widest  possible  cooperation  In 
the  observance  of  this  week 

Wn.LiAM  T    Schmidt, 

Mayor. 

JULT  15.  1963. 


ROANOKS,    VA. A    PaOCLAMATlON 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  subversion,  there  now  are  2  dozen 
captive  nations:  and 

Whereas  nothing  would  delight  the  Com- 
munist powers  more  than  a  seeming  acquies- 
cence on  our  part  toward  the  permanent  cap- 
tivity of  these  nations;  and 


Whereas  our  Nation  is  determined  to  seek 
the  freedom  of  all  the  captive  nations:   and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  need  fur  our  people  to 
learn  more  about  the  captive  nations,  and  a 
need  for  popular  cold  war  education;  Now. 
therefore,  to  continue  to  learn  and  work  to- 
ward the  freeing  of  all  captive  nations,  the 
Congress  h.^a  designated  the  period  of  July 
14-20,  1963.  as  the  Fifth  Captive  Nations 
Week  observance,  and  I.  Murray  A  StoUer. 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Roanoke.  Va  .  do  pro- 
claim this  pyerl  )d  as  the  Plfth  Observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week 

Given  under  my  hand  this  a7th  day  of 
June  1963 

Ml'lULAY  A    Stoller, 

Mayor. 

City  of  Posti  ano  Oaeo  ■    A  Psik'lamatidn 

Whereas  in  accordance  with  Public  Law  86- 
90.  the  week  of  July  14  20.  1963,  will  be  ob- 
served throughout  the  country  iia  the  fifth 
observance  of   Captive   Nations   Week,    nnd 

Where»s  both  President  Kennedy  and  for- 
mer President  Elsenhower  have  emphasized 
the  need  for  our  people  t-o  learn  more  about 
the  2  dozen  captive  nations  In  Central  Eu- 
-    :.ie    the  U  .s  .S  R  .  Asia    and  Cuba,   and 

V^  iiereas  it  Is  fltting  and  prop»r  that  this 
period  t>e  set  aside  to  provide  all  free  people 
an  occasion  to  show  the  captive  peoples 
throughout  the  world  that  they  are  not  for- 
gotten and  that  we  in  the  United  States 
consider  honor-bound  by  the  wartime  and 
postwar  agreements  to  wnrk  renselesaly  and 
peacefully  for  the  freedom  of  the  people  In 
these  countries:    and 

Whereas  this  period  aLso  presents  an  oc- 
c:\slon  to  evoke  the  tribulations  (jf  the  en- 
slaved peoples  within  the  Soviet  Union,  In- 
cluding the  Russian  pe*iple  themselves  who 
are  denied  the  right  of  self-determination 
and  bisi^  '..".dividual  freedoms,  and 

Whereii.s  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  Inrcvfr  linked  by  twnds  of  family  and 
principle  '.>  all  those  who  love  freedom  and 
Justice  on  every  continent,  and 

Whereas  the  knowledge  that  while  men 
remain  ensl?ived  In  any  part  of  the  world. 
all  men  are  In  danger  and  the  desire  for  lib- 
erty and  Independence  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  those  submerged  nations  constl- 
tvr.f-.s  a  powerful  deterrent  to  wot  and  are 
the  constan"  reminders  of  the  need  for  strong 
vik;ilance  by  all  freemen  N(jw,  therefore.  I 
Terry  D  Schrunk,  mayor  of  Portland.  Greg 
the  City  of  Roses,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  of  July  1*  20,  1963.  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  and  call  upon  the  cltl7.ens  of  Portland 
to  Join  with  all  free  Americans  In  ooservlng 
this  week  and  reafllrm  their  dtnermlnation 
to  work  for  the  ultimate  freedom  of  the 
oppressed  and  .subjugated  peoples  throughmit 
the  world 

T^RSY   D    S<   HRl.NK, 

.\tayor. 

Prixxamation    by    the    Mayor    or    Fort 
WAYJt*.  Ind. 

Whereas  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17.  1959  (73  Stat  212).  the  Congress 
has  authorized  and  requested  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  third  week  of 
July  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  to  Issue 
a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until  such 
time  fks  freedom  and  Independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world:  and 

Whereas  many  of  the  roots  of  our  society 
and  our  population  He  In  these  captive  na- 
tions: and 

Whereas  many  nations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  niade  captive  by  the  im- 
perialistic and  aggressive  policies  of  Soviet 
communism:  and 

Whereaw  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions have  been  deprived  of  their  national 
independence   and   individual    liberties;    and 


Whereas  since  1918  the  imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Soviet  Russia  have 
resulted  In  the  creation  of  a  vast  empire 
which  poees  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
captive   peoples  be  kept  ullve.   and 

Whereas  It  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  the  captive  peoples  through  an  ap- 
propriate and  official  means  the  historic 
fact  that  the  |>eople  of  the  city  of  Port 
Wayne  Ind  ,  share  with  them  their  aspira- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom  and 
Independence:  Now.  therefore.  I.  Paul  M. 
Burns,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Port  Wayne,  Ind.. 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  July 
14.  1963.  as  Captive  Nations  Week.  I  Invite 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne  to  ob- 
serve this  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities  and  I  urge  them  to  study  the 
plight  of  the  Communist  dominated  peo- 
ples and  to  recommit  themselves  to  the 
support  of  the  Just  aspirations  of  the  captive 
peoples  for  freedom  and  national  Independ- 
ence. 

Paul  M  Burns. 
Cify  of  Fort  Wayne 

A  Proclamation  by  the  Mayob  or 
WoBCESTKK.  Mass. 

Whereas  the  American  Friends  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  are  dedicated  to  the  p)eaceful 
liberation  of  captive  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,    and 

Whereas  there  are  two  dozen  captive  na- 
tions In  Central  Europe,  the  USSR.,  Asia, 
and    Cuba    Itself;    and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  is  dedicated  to 
the  concept  of  captivity  of  peoples  as  evi- 
denced by  the  erection  and  the  presence  of 
thp   Berlin   wall     and 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  pledged  to 
the  Ideals  of  freedom  and  the  rights  of 
self-determination  of  all  men  and  all  na- 
tions, and 

Wherefis  the  United  States  has  a  supreme 
legal  and  moral  obligation  to  press  for  the 
freedom  of  captive  nations  by  every  diplo- 
matic, economic  and  propaganda  means  be- 
cause of  its  convictions  In  freedom:  Now. 
therefore,  I.  Paul  V  MuUaney.  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Worcester,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  of  July  14  through  July  20.  1963.  as 
(■  i|)tlve  Nations  Week  and  respectfully  ask 
the  pe<iple  of  the  free  world  to  combine  In 
sincere  support  of  Independence  for  the  new 
nafluns  with  the  demand  for  the  restoration 
■  f  Independence  of  the  nations  In  captivity 

PaItL  V    MULLANZT. 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Worcester. 


PRoi.1  AMATION     BY     THE     MaYOB     OF    THE     CrTT 

AND  County  or  Honolulu 

Whereaa  the  86th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  adopted  a  resolution  In 
July  1959.  providing  for  the  designation  of 
the  third  week  of  July  as  Captive  Nations 
Week  and  that  this  be  done  annually  until 
such  time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall 
have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  na- 
tions of  the  world:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States,  as  the  citadel 
of  human  freedom.  Is  Interested  In  the  free- 
dom of  other  nations,  and 

Whereas  Captive  Nations  Week  again  pro- 
vides an  occasion  for  all  Americans  to  show 
their  silent  allies  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  that 
they  are  not  forgotten :  Now.  therefore.  I.  Neal 
S  Blalsdell.  mayor  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  period  of 
July  14  20,  1963,  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
and  urge  the  citizens  of  Gahu  to  observe  this 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  sctlv- 
Itlea  and  give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  people  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  human  liberty 

Neal  S.  BLAisonL. 

Mayor. 
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Proclamation  bt  thz  KCatos  or  HABUBBxnio, 
Pa. 

Whereas  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Caechoelo- 
vakla.  Latvia.  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla.  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  llalnland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea.  Albania,  IdeJ-Ural.  Tibet,  Cossackla, 
Turkestan,  North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others; 
and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  fX)werful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war:  and 

Whereas  the  fneedom-lovlng  peoples  of  the 
c.'iptlve  nations  kxik  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
peoples  of  the  United  Statea  as  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities,  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence: Now.  therefore, 

I.  Daniel  J.  Barry,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  do  hereby  proclaim  that 
the  week  commencing  July  14,  1963,  be  ob- 
served as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  call  upon 
the  citizens  of  Harrisburg  to  Join  with 
others  In  observing  this  week  by  offering 
prayers  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  op- 
pressed and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the 
world. 

Dantel  J.  Barxt, 

Mayor. 

City  or  Mlami,  Fla. — A  Resoltttion 

Whereas  the  ever-grasping,  imperialistic 
policies  of  the  Communist  world  have  led, 
through  direct  and  Indirect  aggression,  to 
the  subjugation  of  national  independence 
in  countries  in  Europe  and  Asia  as  well  as  In 
Li^tln  America,  resulting  In  a  vast  empire 
which  threatens  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  all  free  people  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  these  submerged 
and  enslaved  nations  look  to  the  United 
States  as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  for 
leadership  In  the  constant  struggle  to  re- 
store their  spiritual  and  individual  liberties; 
and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  passed  a  Joint  resolution 
and  President  Kennedy  has  issued  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  week  beginning  July 
14  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  asked  the 
people  of  this  country  to  observe  this  period 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Commission  of  the  City 
of  Miami.  Fla.,  That  the  week  beginning 
July  14.  1963.  be  proclaimed  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  Miami  so  that  the  people  of  Miami 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  rededlcate 
themselves  to  the  principles  of  worldwide 
freedom  and  take  advantage  of  every  chance 
to  assure  the  people  of  these  enslaved  na- 
tions that  we  share  with  them  their  aspira- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom,  in- 
dependence and  national  identity. 

Passed  and  adopted  this  3d  day  of  July 
1963. 


Mayor. 

Proclamation    by    thb    Mayor    or   TouNOS- 
TowN,  Ohio 
Whereas  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
dignity  remains  a  universal  aspiration  and 


the  maintenance  of  peace  has  become  a  vital 
need  for  all  mankind;  and 

Whereas  Justice  requires  the  elemental 
right  of  free  choice;  and 

Whereas  the  entire  nation  has  an  abiding 
eommitinent  to  the  principle  of  national 
self-determination  and  human  freedom: 
Now,  therefore,  I,  Harry  N.  Svasten,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Toungstown,  Ohio,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  14,  1963,  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  and  urge  the  citizens  of 
Toungstown  to  Join  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  observing  this 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities and  urge  renewed  devotion  to  the 
Just  aspirations  of  all  people  for  natlonsd 
independence  and  human  liberty. 

Harry  N.  Savastzn, 

Mayor. 

CHIEF  reasons  foe  A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEZ 

It  Is  evident  from  these  proclamations 
and  the  many  more  that  have  been  issued 
that  popular  American  interest  in  the 
captive  nations  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
section  of  our  country  or  to  just  those 
Americans  of  East  European  ancestry. 
Th«  deep  interest  in  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  all  the  captive  nations  to 
U.J.  national  security  is  nationwide  and 
across  the  board.  But  what  is  equally 
revealing  and  Impressive  is  the  wide- 
spread national  concern  for  the  creation 
of  a  SpecitJ  House  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  need  not  go  far  to 
understand  the  basis  for  this  general 
popular  support  and  the  exceedingly 
favorable  resp>onse  to  the  proposal  among 
our  Members,  including  many  on  the 
Rules  Committee  itself.  Indeed,  there 
are  now  40  identical  resolutions  calling 
for  this  special  committee.  The  basis  of 
all  this  support  rests  primarily  in  the 
reasons  imderlying  the  need  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
Succinctly,  these  determining  and  justi- 
fying reasons  are  as  follows : 

First.  On  the  issue  of  war  and  peace, 
the  moral  and  political  principle  of  na- 
tional self-determination  is  in  many  re- 
spects a  weapon  far  more  potent,  far 
more  determinative,  than  missiles,  nu- 
clear bombs,  or  war-equipped  space 
satellites.  This  overpowering  weapon  is 
ours,  not  Khrushchev's.  Through  its 
work  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations  would  steadily  expand  the 
arsenal  of  this  weapon  for  use  either  in 
the  cold  war  or  in  a  hot  one. 

Second.  Both  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Eisenhower  have  emphasized  that  the 
captive  nations  should  be  thoroughly  and 
intensively  studied  for  our  own  security. 
As  a  long,  overdue  response  to  these  calls, 
what  better  means  could  be  established 
than  this  special  committee  whose  work 
would  productively  and  profitably  open 
up  new  dimensions  and  perspectives  in 
our  thinking  about  all  the  captive 
nations. 

"ITiird.  In  his  American  University  ad- 
dress the  President  called  for  a  re- 
examination of  our  views  toward  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  special  committee 
would  help  immensely  in  such  a  re- 
examination by  its  concentrated  investi- 
gations into  the  numerous  captive  na- 
tions In  the  U.S.S.R.  This  would  be  the 
first  time  that  any  congressional  com- 
mittee has  adequately  explored  this 
major  field.  Here,  too,  such  an  official 
study  is  long  overdue,  and  I  can  assure 


you  that  the  constructive  work  of  a 
special  committee  would  have  far- 
reaching  results  in  terms  of  our  under- 
standing the  U£.S.R.  and  legislative 
recommendations. 

Fourth.  In  his  1963  Captive  Nations 
Week  Proclamation  the  President  urged 
the  American  people  "to  give  renewed 
devotion  to  the  just  aspirations  of  all 
people  for  national  independence  and 
human  liberty."  Again,  by  what  better 
means  can  our  jpeople  sustain  such  devo- 
tion than  through  current  knowledge 
and  analysis  of  developments  in  all  the 
captive  nations,  which  would  be  a  prime 
task  of  a  special  committee  manned  by 
the  people's  own  elected  representatives. 

Fifth.  There  is  a  hazardous  gap  in  our 
ofiBcial  and  private  facilities  as  concerns 
this  necessary  task  of  investigating  sys- 
tematically, objectively,  and  continuous- 
ly all  of  the  captive  nations,  particularly 
those  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Nowhere  is 
there  any  agency,  public  or  private,  per- 
forming this  essential  task.  Piecemeal 
analyses  of  some  captive  nations  fall 
desperately  short  of  what  is  urgently 
needed  for  us  to  assess  proiierly  the  op- 
portunities we  may  have  to  cultivate  the 
strategic  value  of  the  captive  nations  in 
the  cold  war,  and  to  legislate  accordingly. 

Sixth.  There  are  many  in  our  society 
who  would  want  to  play  down  the  captive 
nations  in  the  illusory  hope  that  Khru- 
shchev would  be  sufficiently  appeased 
and  a  detente  would  be  arrived  at. 
There  is  nothing  that  Khrushchev  would 
enjoy  more  than  this,  for  it  would  mean 
the  virtual  extinction  of  all  hope  for 
eventual  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  cap- 
tive peoples.  The  formation  of  a  special 
committee  would  scotch  the  spread  of 
such  an  illusion.  More,  it  would  be  the 
first  concrete  implementation  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution,  passed  by 
Congress  in  1959.  The  fearful  reaction 
of  Moscow  to  this  resolution  will  never  be 
forgotten.  Down  to  the  very  present, 
the  Russian  totalitarians,  with  all  their 
missiles,  sateUites,  and  arms,  have  dis- 
played an  imcanny  fear  of  the  captive 
nations  issue.  The  reasons  for  this  deep 
fear  would  be  a  paramount  object  of 
study  by  a  special  committee,  leading  in 
turn  to  specific  recommendations  where- 
by we  could  capitalize  on  it  in  the  cold 
war. 

Seventh.  House  Resolution  14  and  the 
other  resolutions  are  realistically  based 
on  the  aggregate  concept  of  captive  na- 
tions— meaning  those  inside  the  U.S.S.R. 
as  well  as  those  in  Asia.  Central  Europe, 
and  Cuba.  This  totalistic  orientation  to 
the  problem,  which  has  yet  to  be  devel- 
oped, will  lead  to  findings  by  a  special 
committee  which  would  interrelate  de- 
velopments in  the  captive  world  and  lay 
the  basis  for  recommended  coordinate 
action  that  can  tie  the  interests  of  differ- 
ent captive  nations  in  our  favor. 

Eighth.  As  advocates  of  freedom 
everywhere,  we  must  always  realize  that 
there  is  another  dimension  of  the  cold 
war,  not  just  between  Moscow's  and 
Peiping's  totalitarian  empires  and  the 
free  world  but  also  and  essentially  be- 
tween the  captive  peoples  and  their  quis- 
ling governments.  This,  too,  would  be  a 
major  object  of  inquiry  by  the  special 
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committee  which,  on  the  baais  of  its  find- 
ings, could  make  recommendaUons  pro- 
viding for  prudent  leverages  for  the  cap- 
tive nations  In  their  resc>ectlve  cold  wars. 
Ninth.  The  enormous  power  of  propa- 
ganda has  long  been  a  virtual  Moscow 
monopoly.  The  studies,  facta  and  truths 
educed  by  a  special  committee  would  give 
the  constant  lie  to  the  overblown  Russian 
image,  particularly  In  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin 
America.  One  of  the  chief  areas  of  in- 
vestigation by  the  special  committee 
would  be  the  35  million  captive  Moslems 
In  the  U.S.SJI.,  a  subject  which  is  almost 
totally  overlooked  In  this  country.  Aside 
from  the  favorable  Impact  that  this  con- 
gressional Interest  would  have  on  other 
sectors  of  the  Moslem  world.  Uivestiga- 
tions  into  this  area  would  lead  to  many 
concrete  proposals  pertaining  to  our  in- 
formational and  possibly  propaganda 
media. 

Tenth.  A  special  committee  would  also 
for  the  first  time  develop  and  bring  into 
focus  the  extensive  Imperlocolonial  sys- 
tem of  Moscow  within  the  USSR  itself 
This.  too.  is  an  area  that  has  long  been 
overlooked.  The  productive  and  really 
pioneering  work  of  such  a  committee 
would  not  only  provide  the  basis  for  new 
legislative  proposals,  but  al.so  serve  our 
executive  branch,  our  UN  deletjaUon. 
our  representation  in  UNESCO  and  else- 
where. 

EHeventh.  From  all   this   and   more   it 
should  be  evident  that  a  Special  Com- 
mittee  on   the   Captive    Nations   would 
have  definite  legislative  Intent  and  pur- 
pose.    Its  extensive  studies  and  investi- 
gations, pursued  in  the  manner  of  the 
Katyn  Massacre  Committee  and  the  Se- 
lect Committee  to  Investigate  Commu- 
nist Aggression — two  outstanding  crea- 
tions of  past  Congresses — would  lead  to 
conclusions  that  In  turn   would  justify 
recommendations   upon    which   specific 
legislative  proposals  would  be  founded 
Activities   ranging   from    our   Informa- 
tion   programs   to  economic    assistance 
with  regard  to  the  Red  totalitarian  em- 
pire would  necessarily  come  within  the 
purview    of    the   committees    Inquiries. 
Having  as  ita  base  of  inquiry  the  captive 
world  as  a  whole,  an  approach  that  is 
unique  in  Itself,  the  committee   would 
furnish   new  insights   into   and   critical 
points  for  fresh  evaluation  of  our  under- 
takings in  relation  to  the  eventual  free- 
dom of  all  the  captive  nations,  covering 
the  diplomatic,  economic,  cultural,  reli- 
gious, informational,  political  and  many 
other  fields.     Even  in  the  field  of  ath- 
letics and  the  Olympics,  telhng  points 
can  be  made. 

Twelfth.  In  reality  and  function,  the 
existence  of  a  Q>eclal  committee  would 
encroach  upon  no  standing  committee. 
Ita  unusual  orientation  toward  the  cap- 
tive nations  in  toto  would  permit  it  to 
dwell  on  phenomena  which  have  been 
largely  untapped  by  existing  committees. 
Mr  Speaker,  these  are  some  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  a  Special  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations.  These  are  the 
many  reasons  why  observances  of  the 
Fifth  Captive  Nations  Week  across  the 
Nation  emphasised  the  outstanding  need 
fir  such  a  c(xnmittee.    At  this  point  in 


my  remarks,  I  Include  the  following  data 
on  these  observances  in  the  Ricord: 

The  July  20  Syracuse  Herald-Journal 
editorial;  the  Syracuse  program:  the 
July  18  and  11  reports  in  the  Catholic 
Sun;  the  July  28  and  29  reports  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Press;  the  July  29  PltUsburgh 
Post-Gazette  report;  the  Allegheny 
County  program;  the  weclt  .s  listed  radio 
programs  in  the  Pittsburgh  paper.s;  the 
July  11  Pittsburgh  Catholic  report;  the 
Washington.  DC,  program  of  the  week; 
the  Philadelphia  program;  tlie  New  Yorlc 
City  festivity;  the  Buffalo  event,  and  re- 
ports on  the  week  in  the  July  13  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  July  14  Wa.shini;- 
ton  Post,  and  those  in  Washington's 
Catholic  Standard 

CrrT  or  .Syracvse  and  the  County  or  Onon- 
daga    OmcIALLT     SALtTTE     CAPTIVE     NaTION.S 

Week    Observance.    Jcly    14   Throi  tin    :.'l 
1963 

iNvrr\Tio.N  TO   nrip  ob.servf.  captive  nations 

WEEK 

FRIEND.S  AND  F'EI  LOW  CmzENs  The  Syrtt- 
cuse-Onondaga  Citizens  Committee  wurmly 
welcomed  you  to  j<iin  In  the  natl>jnwiae  ob- 
servance oi  Captive  Nations  Week  from  Jvily 
14  through  21  As  authorized  by  the  CMn^res-s 
in  Public  Law  »6  i>0.  e.ich  year  the  Pn-sidcnt 
of  the  United  .St  itrs  Lss-.u-s  a  procl.im.itlon 
calling  upon  the  .\merlcan  pe'jp:e  to  remem- 
ber that  more  than  a  third  of  the  world's 
population  still  Uvea  under  Comnunust  des- 
potism The  22  nations  enumerated  in  tlie 
Captive  Nations  Week  Res<^)lutioii'  nf  July 
17  1959  have  a  total  of  Boo  53:2  i)(X)  Thi.s  Is 
.ipproxuiiately  ;)5  percent  of  the  p.  .pviiution  of 
the  world  Therefore,  It  Is  fitting  that  we 
cr.st.intly  manifest  to  such  peoples  m  the 
captive  natlon.s  countries  that  the  people  of 
.Syracu»e-On>ndaii;a  share  with  them  aspira- 
tions fMf  a  speedy  recovery  of  their  life,  lib- 
erty and  pursuit  of  happiness  You.  your 
family  and  friends  are  cordially  iiultcd  t<i  the 
events  prepared  by  the  citizens  committee 
f  )r  a  cmmunuy  tribute  to  our  allies  strug- 
gling for  freedom,  the  gall.int  peoples  .■!  the 
captive  nations'  countries  riils  week  l.s 
hereby   dedicated    to   them 

Calejidar  of  events.  l'J63 
July  8  Hon  John  Mulroy.  county  execu- 
tive, proclaims  Captive  Nat;  >ti.s  Week  m  On- 
ondaga County  and  Is-sues  a  proclivmation 
calling  upon  fellow  citizens  to  participate 
In  the  observance  of  this  week  dedlcited  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world  still  struggling  for 
their   lndep>enc!ence 

July  9  Placing  of  the  fl.igs  of  the  captive 
nation  countries  for  public  review  will  con- 
tinue dally  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  court- 
hijuse  of  Onondaga  County  at  401  MiUitgom- 
ery  Street  in  Syracuse.  N  Y  .  until  July  19 
July  1 1  Announcing  the  beginning  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Svracuse  the  Honorable  William  F  W.ilsh 
declares  Julv  14  through  21  as  offl.  lal  obs«-r\ - 
ance  week  In  his  proclamation  to  fellow  citi- 
zens of  our  city. 

July  14;  Syracuse  churches  announce  that 
special  prayers  and  services  will  be  recited 
for  the  clergy  and  peoples  held  captive  be- 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain 

July  15:  Throughout  the  week  there  will 
be  a  campaign  for  slgnatur'-s  of  all  citlzen.s. 
who  support  House  Resolution  14  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  ccjngresalonal 
Commute*  on  Captive  Nations  Affairs  Petl- 
tioo*  requeating  such  action  will  be  for- 
warde<l  to  Congressman  Howard  SMrrii 
chairman.  House  Rules  Committee.  Congress- 
man Daniki.  Flood,  author  of  the  rc.soluthjn. 
and  our  Congressman  Walter  Rifklma.n 

July  21:  LeMoyne  College  will  h  ..st  the 
public  rally  of  the  friends  and  swjpp.irt.rs  of 


Captive  Nations  Week  In  Its  auditorium  at 
7  30  p  m  Sunday  us  a  climax  to  the  official 
observances  of  events  held  throughout  the 
week  Over  10  nationalities  will  participate 
In  the  artistic  presentations,  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  Presidential  proclamation,  the 
presenutlon  of  colors  of  the  countries  held 
In  Communist  slavery,  and  an  address  by  Dr. 
Anthony  T.  Bouscaren,  profes.sor  of  political 
science  at  LeMoyne  College  Presentation  to 
the  rally  participants  of  a  public  resolution 
appealing  to  the  member  states  of  the  United 
Nations  to  openly  condemn  Russian  Imperial- 
ism and  exploitation,  and  ask  for  a  speedy 
return  to  the  countries  enslaved  by  Moscow 
of  their  Independence  and  freedom  of  self- 
government 


Proclamation.  State  or  Nfw  York.  Executivi 
Chamber 

The  Soviets,  whose  sp^)kesmen  are  fond  of 
calling  other  people  Imperialists,  now  have 
an  empire  of  no  fewer  than  23  captive  na- 
tions. We  might  add  Tibet  to  the  list  since 
it.s  enslavement  by  Red  China. 

No  fewer  than  410  million  people  are  now 
subject  to  Communist  colonialism 

We  know  that  eventually  this  empire  will 
cr^imble  as  have  aU  others  amassed  by  force 
of  arms  But  that  Is  poor  consolation  to  the 
vic'lms  suffering  oppression  and  unhappi- 
nf»s,s 

We  ,>f  the  United  States  are  the  fortunate 
inhabitants  of  a  citadel  of  human  freedom. 
We  are  proud  that  we  are  giving  asylum  to 
many  refugees  from  oppre.s.sed  countries  In 
point  of  fact,  we  have  benefited  from  their 
pre.sence  as  they  are  valued  nelgh»>)rs.  loyal 
and  Industrious  members  uf  our  State  and 
Natii  )n 

We  have  a  weapon  against  communi.'im  in 
recoijnition  and  understanding  of  the  plight 
of  th.3se  captive  peoples  With  them  we  hx)k 
forward  to  the  day  when  their  en>:avement 
sh.iU  come  to  an  end 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Nel.son  A  R*K-kefeller, 
Governor  of  the  Suite  of  New  York,  do  hereby 
pr.j»-Ialm  t!ie  week  of  July  14  20.  1963.  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  In  New  York  State. 

tiiven  under  my  hand  In  the  City  of  New 
York  and  the  Privy  Seal  of  the  State  at  the 
Capitol  in  the  City  of  Albany  this  twentieth 
day  of  June  in  the  year  of  our  L<ird  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-three 
Nel.son   A     RocKErtLi  kr. 

My  the  CJovernor 

WII.MA.M     J      RoNAN, 

Secretary  to  thr  Governor. 


City  of  SYRAtrsE.  NY  ,  Office  of  the  Mayor 
proclamation 
Whereas  tlie  Imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munust  Rus.sia  have  led  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggression  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  national  Independence  of  Poland.  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Kstonla,  Rumania,  E.ist  Germany.  Bulgaria, 
mainland  China,  Armenia.  North  Korea. 
I'lbet  nirkesfan.  North  Vietnam.  Cuba,  and 
ni'i.y    "thers     and 

Wiierens  the  President  nt  the  United  States 
has  called  U}>on  the  i)eople  of  our  country 
in  his  annu.il  pn>clamatlon  to  t^b^erve  fit- 
tingly Captive  Nations  Week  btXMUse  It  Is 
vital  to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  that  the  desire  for  liberty  and  In- 
dependence on  the  part  of  the  'people  of 
'he.se  conquered  nations  should  be  stead- 
f.ustlv  kept  alive:  and 

Whereas  recently  there  was  Introduced  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  special  Res- 
olu'lon  No  14  for  es*  ililirhment  of  a  per- 
nii.nent  congre.ssiural  Coinrnlttee  for  Cap- 
tive Nations  Affairs  which  we  wholeheartedly 
endorse  and  request  Its  speedv  enactment: 
and 

Where.i.s  It  Is  fitting  that  we,  citizens  of  the 
cit.  of  Syr. K  use.  clearly  manifest  to  such 
cnp  ive  peoples  through   an  appropriate  and 
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ofBcial  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  this  commimlty  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
liberties  and  Uidependence; 

Now  therefore,  I,  William  P.  Walsh,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  do  hereby  designate 
the  week  beginning  July  14,  1963,  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  In  this  community,  and  we 
urge  the  widest  possible  cooperation  In  the 
observance  of  this  week  as  well  as  In  the 
recognition  and  study  oT  the  plight  of  the 
Moscow-dominated  nations.  Moreover,  we 
urge  that  our  fellow  cltlcens  dedicate  them- 
selves to  support  the  Just  aspiration  of  the 
peoples  striving  for  liberty  and  Independence. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
band  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  city  of 
Syracuse  to  be  affixed. 

William  F.  Walsh, 
Mayor,  City  of  Syracuse.  N.Y. 

Bishop's  OmcK, 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 
To   the   Clergy.   Religious   and   Laity   of  the 
Diocese  of  Syracuse: 

The  week  of  July  14-21  has  been  designated 
by  our  President  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 
It  has  been  so  designated  to  make  us  aware 
of  the  plight  of  the  enslaved  peoples 
throughout  the  world. 

While  we  live  our  God-given  freedoms,  we 
must  not  forget  the  many  who  have  been 
deprived  of  their  basic  llt>ertiea.  The  free- 
dom to  worship  God  as  one's  conscience  dic- 
tates; the  freedom  to  select  representative 
leaders  of  one's  own  choice;  the  freedom  to 
gather  together  and  form  organizations  to 
achieve  legitimate  goals;  the  freedom  to  ex- 
press one's  views;  the  freedom  from  unjustly 
Inspired  fears  and  constant  threats;  these 
and  other  inalienable  liberties  have  been 
harshly  curtailed  or  totally  denied  to  mil- 
lions by  totalitarian  governments. 

As  freedom  blessed  Americans,  I  urge  the 
faithful  of  the  diocese  to  Join  with  their  fel- 
low Americans  in  the  civic  observances  of 
the  Captive  Nations  Week.  As  brothers  to 
Christ,  I  urge  them  to  offer  their  masses  and 
prayers  during  this  week  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  and  long  desired  liberation  of  their 
enslaved  brothers. 

Devotedly  yours  In  Christ, 

Walteb  a.  PonT, 
Bishop  of  Syracuse. 


Syracuse-Onondaga  CmzENs  CouMrmz 
Leaoehs  PaEPAaiNG  1963  Obsbvancx  aw 
Captive   Nations   Week 

red- HELD    NATIONS    FETXO 

Members  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Committee  (CNWC)  of  Syracuse  and  Onon- 
daga County  planning  for  Captive  Nations 
Week,  July  14-21.  were  Andres  Paap,  Esto- 
nian Lutheran  Chiu-ch;  Dr.  Alexander  Qud- 
zlak,  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee;  Ar- 
nold V.  Oolts.  Latvian  Academio  Associa- 
tion; John  K.  Dungey,  American  Legion  Post 
41  and  chairman  of  the  CNWC;  Stephen 
Obremskl,  Polish  American  Congress;  Dr. 
Anthony  T.  Bouscaren,  professor  of  political 
.science  at  LeMoyne  College. 

Mr.  John  Mplrot,  County  Executive.  Signs 
Proclamation  roa  Caftite  Nations  Wxbc 
Shown  Ovee  Local  TV  Media 

captive  nations  week  proclaimed  throvoh- 

OUT  ONONDAGA  COUNTY 

The  Honorable  John  Mulroy.  county  exec- 
utive, issued  a  declaration  proclaiming  July 
14  through  21  as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  and 
authorized  the  official  presentation  of  the 
flags  of  the  captive  nations  for  public  review 
in  the  Onondaga  County  Courthouse.  Girls 
in  Ukrainian  costume  were  Marusia  Pajuk, 
Irk  a  Budzlak.  Nadla  Pylypyszyn,  Marusia 
Proskurenko,  Hania  Kuprowaky  and  Anna 
Alexandrowych,  Arnold  V.  Oolts  (Latvian 
Academic  Association);  Sarkis  Nlgolian  (Ar- 
menian    Community     Center);     Walter     D. 


Prybyla,  Jr.  (Ukrainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee); John  Dungey,  chairman  of  Syracuse- 
Onondaga  Citizen's  Committee  to  Observe 
Captive  Nations  Week;  Henry  Klimek 
(Polones  Male  Choir);  Dr.  Alexander  Gud- 
ziak  (Ukrainian  Congress  Committee); 
Richard  A.  Orudzinskl  (second  ward  super- 
visor); Vincent  Kasaitis  (Lithuanian  Asso- 
ciation); and  Walter  Szczepanek  (Syracuse 
Polish  Community  Home ) . 

Proclamation:    Captive    Nations    Week 

Whereas  the  imperialistic  policies  of 
Communist  Russia  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  national  independence  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia,  Estonia,  Rumania,  Byelo- 
ruthenia.  East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland 
China.  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia, 
Turkestan,  North  Vietnam,  Cuba  and  others; 
and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  independence  and  in 
reetormg  to  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian,  Jewish,  Moslem,  Buddhist,  or 
other  religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  indi- 
vidual liberties;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  called  upon  the  peoples  of  ovu- 
great  country  m  his  annual  proclamation  to 
observe  fittingly  Captive  Nations  Week,  be- 
cause it  is  vital  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States  that  the  desire  for  liberty 
and  independence  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ples of  these  conquered  nations  should  be 
steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  recently  there  was  introduced  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  special  Reso- 
lution No.  14  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Congressional  Committee  for 
Captive  Nations  Affairs,  which  we  whole- 
heartedly endorse  and  request  its  sf>eedy 
enactment;  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  we,  citizens  of 
the  County  of  Onondaga,  clearly  manifest 
to  such  captive  peoples  through  an  appro- 
priate and  official  means  the  historic  fact 
that  the  peoples  of  this  community  share 
with  them  their  aspirations  for  the  recovery 
of  their  liberties  and  Independence : 

Now  therefore,  I,  John  H.  Mulroy,  county 
executive  of  Onondaga  County,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  beginning  July  14,  1963, 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  In  this  community, 
and  urge  the  widest  possible  cooperation  in 
the  observance  of  this  week  as  well  as  in  the 
recognition  and  study  of  the  plight  of  the 
Moscow  dominated  nations.  Moreover,  we 
urge  that  our  fellow  citizens  dedicate  them- 
selves to  support  the  just  aspiration  of  the 
peoples  striving  for  liberty  and  independ- 
ence. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  Onondaga 
County  to  be  affixed. 

John  H.  Mulroy, 
County  Executii^e. 

Date:  July  8,  1963. 

Program  Captive  Nations  Rally,  Le  Moyne 
College,  July  21 

Placing  of  colors:  American  Legion,  On- 
ondaga County  and  captive  nations  colors. 

Invocation:  The  Very  Reverend  Nicholas 
J.  Sullivan,  S.J.,  president,  Le  Moyne  College. 

OreeUngs:  The  Very  Reverend  Nicholas  J. 
Sullivan,  S.J.,  president,  Le  Moyne  College. 

National  anthem:  Bernadlne  Rozycko- 
Dubiel. 

Presentation  of  Speaker:  Stephen  M.  Ob- 
remskl, program  committee  chairman. 

Address:  Dr.  Anthony  T.  Bouscaren.  pro- 
fessor. Le  Moyne  College. 

Reading  of  Proclamation:  E.  Hawley  Ben- 
dixen,  attorney  at  law. 

Introduction  of  dignitaries. 


Presentation  of  resolution  for  adoption  by 
assembly. 

artistic  presentations 

Master  of  ceremonies.  Dr.  Mykola  Bohatiuk, 
stage  director.  Arnold  Golts. 

1.  American  Legion  chorus,  David  Ken- 
nedy, director.  "Give  Me  Your  Tired,  Your 
Poor,"  Irving  Berlin;  and  "The  Creation," 
Willy  Richter. 

2.  Symphonla  Polish  Choral  Society,  "My 
Nightingale,"  A.  Mlckiewicz;  "Linden  Trees 
Blossom,"  K.  Wlekomirski;  and  "Holiday 
Bells,"  A.  Chlondowskl.  Sydney  Novak,  di- 
rector; Ruth  Prybylskl,  accompanist;  Tina 
Laskowski  Sims,  president. 

3.  Folk  dances  of  Latvia,  Latvian  folk 
dancers. 

4.  Lithuanian  folk  songs  (recorded)  :  "My 
Little  Duckling,"  mixed  choir;  "O  Thou  For- 
est," Women's  ensemble;  Alfonsas  Mikulskis, 
director,  mixed  choir;  and  Atnonas  Gimzaus- 
kas,  director,  women's  ensemble. 

5.  Armenian  choir,  Hagop  Melkonian,  con- 
ductor; "My  Love — Our  Great  Langviage," 
Mother  River  Araxe,  Anna  Markarian,  soloist. 

6.  Hungarian  folk  tunes,  Bella  Bartok, 
composer;  Karoly  Safran,  violinist,  with 
piano  accompaniment. 

7.  Ukrainian  male  chorvis  "Surma,"  Zenon 
Mlahky,  conductor,  Stephen  Rekulak,  presi- 
dent; "Harvest,"  D.  Kotko;  "White  Kerchief," 
M.  Kolessa;    "lilarichka,"   S.   Sobotazh;    and 

"Our  Native  Land,"  V.  Tretiak. 

8.  Estonian  folk  songs  (recorded).  Mani- 
vald  Loite.  director;  "Prom  the  Northern 
Sun."  T.  Vettlk;  "Men.  Let's  Go  Home,"  G. 
Ernesaks. 

9.  Hungarian  folk  dances.  Istvan  Babnlgg, 
director;  performed  by:  Olga  Nagy  and  Zoltan 
Koran. 

10.  "Polonez"  male  chorus.  Henry  V.  Stry- 
mlnski,  director;  Henry  Klimek,  president; 
"With  Smoke  and  Fire,"  K.  UJeJskl;  also  Pol- 
ish folk  songs. 

11.  Latvian  Academic  Association,  Karlis 
Zvejnleks,  president;  "Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic."     Accordion  solo  by  Ivars  Ozolins. 

Concluding  remarks:  John  K.  Dungey, 
committee  chairman. 

Benediction:  Rev.  John  Sanborn,  Syracuse 
Council  of  Churches. 

"God  Bless  America,"  all. 

Participating  organizations:  the  Armenian 
Community  Center,  the  Estonian  Lutheran 
Church,  the  Hungarian  Committee,  the 
Latvian  Academic  Association,  the  Latvian 
American  Society,  the  Polish  Community 
Home,  the  Polish  American  Congress,  the 
"Free  China"  Committee,  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America,  the  Con- 
servative Council,  and  the  American  Legion 
Post  41. 

These  are  captive  nations:  More  than  a 
third  of  the  world's  population  lives  under 
Communist  desjKJtlsm.  The  22  captive  na- 
tions, as  enumerated  in  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution  of  July  17,  1959.  have  a 
total  of  906,532,000.  This  is  approximately 
36  percent  of  the  population  of  the  world. 
These  nations  and  their  populations  are: 

In  thousands 

Albania.. 1,507 

Azerbaijan 3,  300 

Armenia 1,  500 

Bulgaria 7,  793 

Byelorussia 12,  500 

China  (mainland) 679,232 

Cossackia 9,  300 

Czechoslovakia 14,  000 

Czechs 9,000,000 

Slovaks 5,000,000 

East  Germany 18,  800 

Eftonia 1,  100 

Hungary 8,  800 

Idel-Ural... ___  12,  000 

Latvia 1, 900 

Lithuania 3, 000 

North   Korea •,000 

North  Vietnam 18,  000 
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/n  thousandu  Ajimxntam    Choib  Ukraine,     Czechoslovakia,     LAtvla,     Estonia, 

Poland 39,000  punrruATiMC  th«  bongs  or  iUiMXHiA  White   Ruthenla.   Rumania,    Bast  Germany, 

RumjuiU - 18.000  T^    jj^,      jonn^    Annenlan    Choir    has  BulgarU.    mainland    Chin*.    Armenia.   Aaer- 

Tibet 1.300  o,„  JO  ^^^^  y^^„   y^j   conductorahlp  oT  ^aljan.  Georgia.  North  Korea,  Albania.  Idel- 

Turtartm 17.000  ^^^      Melkonlan      Syracuse   has   leas   than  ^'^*'-    '^^^-    Cossackla.    Turkestan.     North 

Ukraine **  »00  150  clU»ns  of  Armenian  heritage,  whose  cul-  Vietnam.    Cuba,   and   other   subjugated   na- 

_  _.                                                  "IZTTIZ  tural     aiid     socIaI     life     revolve     about     the  ^^°^^  *"**  .^          ,.   ^.      . 

Total 906.582  Armenian     Community     Center      373     West  Whereas  the  enlightening  forces  generated 

(Not  include!  in  th.  Captive  Nations  Week  Ma  t«>n  Avenue.    It  was  Indeed  a  tremendous  f  ^   '"?5  o^thllf^.rn.l,  ".nn'^^^Mvi^^^ 

r«olutk»  .r*  CKMtlm  aiovenu.  and  North  accomplishment  for  th.  Syracuse  Armenians  ^J^fJ*^  nltS^^^d  ^^T  .fve  fn^u™^ 

Caucasus.)  to  form  and  to  maintain  a  choir.  Russian  nations  would  also  give  encourage- 

vviKSBiM.;                    ment  to  latent  liberal  elements  In  the  Rus- 

r«™-a  OB»«>rT«  To  Osanv.  Captiv.  N«w   Rwolution   on   Cai^ivc   Nations   Com-  "t?  ^''^^\  I^ederatlve   Socialist   RepubUo- 

^^    ^SSL  W«  -rrrc  Int.odvced  in  th.  Holss  or  Rcp-  7»)»<^»?    contains    Russia    Itself-and    would 

mMTtamm  wkxk  aesrNTATivKs  ^*'P  bring  to  the  oppressed  Russian  people 

Honorary    eoclialriBan:     Hon     William    F  '  their  overdue  Independence  from  centurles- 

Walah.  mayor  at  Syracuse:   Hon.  John  Mul-  help  bstasljsh  a  coNcaessiioNAL  ct.MMrmi;  jong  authoritarian  rule  and  tyranny;  and 

roy,  county  •zacutlve  oX  Onondaga.  »^«  captivs  nations  ArrAias  Whereas  these  weapons  of  truth,  fact,  and 

Chairman.    Jottn    K.    Dungey;    Very    Rev  If  you  wish  to  support  House  Restjlutlun  IdeHS    would    counter    effectively    and    over- 

Iflcbolaa  J.  SuUtrma.  B.J.,  president.  Le  Moyne  14    for    the    formation    of    a    congressional  whelm  and  defeat  Moscow's  worldwide  prop- 

Ooltof*:    Sarto  C.   Major.    sherliT.   Onondaga  Committee  for  Captive  Nations  Affairs,  you  aganda  campaign  In  Asia.  Africa,  the  Middle 

Cbunty;  Patlle^  J.  Murphy,  chief,  Syracuse  are  encouraged  to  write  a  letter  or  poet  card  East.   Latin  America,  and  specifically  among 

Police    DepartHMBt;    Dr.    Anthony   T.    Bous-  expressing    your    approval    to    Congreeaman  the   newly  Independent   and  underdeveloped 

caren,   ju i if ■—  ■ .    V»  Moyne   College:    Alfred  Howaso  Smh-h,  chairman.  House  Rules  Com-  nations  and  states:  and 

Cady.  PurplaBMrt  Association:  George  Clow,  mlttee;    Congressman  Danikl  Flood,  author  Whereas  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  as  free 

coounandsr,  Oaandaga  County  American  Le-  of    the    resolution:     and    our    Congressman,  citizens  to  appreciatively  recognize  that  the 

fV>n:  ThonuM  HlfKliU,  president.  Merchants  Waltzb    Rixhlman      Address    to    House    of  captive  nations  In   the  aggregate  constitute 

Bank;  Oartlk  C.  Las.  ehalrman.  L«t  Prsedom  Representatives.  WashlngUm  25,  DC.     Write  not  only  a  primary  deterrent  against  a  hot 

Ring;    Robert  Lsvsrton.   comnuknder.   Regu-  Immediately.     Your   vote   counts.  global  war  and   further  overt  aggression  by 

lar  Vets:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pred  Quell.  Friends;  (Korros's  Nots:   Following  Is  the  text  of  a  Moscow's  totalitarian  ImperUllsm,  but  also 

Lt.   Cot.  H.  O.  Behulw,  rstlred.  US.   Army:  new  resolution  calling  for  the  establishment  a  prime  positive  means  for  the  advance  of 

Dr.  Henry  Sllakl.  ptnyslclan:   Dr.  David  Ken-  of  a  Special  Conxmlttee  on  the  Captive  Na-  world  freedom  in  a  struggle  which  In  total- 

nsdy.     d«ntal     aurfson:      Bdward     WheUn.  tlons  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Intro-  Utlc  form  Is  peychopollUcal;  and 

Schumacher  4k  Wbalaa.  duced  on  January  9.  1963.  by  the  Honorable  Whereas    In    pursuit    of    a    diplomacy    of 

J  -^.iiij.  _-Ti.— i.M  jujT.mj.in-- -.J..  Dawikl  J.  Flood  of  Pennsylvania.     A  similar  Uuth    we    cannot    for    long    avoid    bringing 

^^             SlSSS^^x^  r«K>lutlon    (H.   Res.    15)    was    Introduced   by  Into  quesUon  Mo«:oW.  leglusUc  pretenJon! 

the  Honorable  Bdwabo  J   Dbwinski.  Repub-  of   "noninterference   in   the    internal   affairs 

Alekaandras  Andrlusaltls,   Istvan   Babnlgg.  ^^^^^  Congressman  from  Illinois  i  of  states"  and  other  contrivances  which  are 

K.    Hawlsy   Bsodlzan.    Dr.    Nicholas    O.    Bo-  «»  acutely    subject    to   examlnaUon   under    the 

haUuJk.    Dr.    AnUiony    T.    Bouscaren.     Jan  h.  eks    i«  light  of  morally  founded  legal  principles  and 

Buryn.    Petrosau    Dtmltru.    Dr.    John    Dosa.  Whereas   on   the   issue   of   colonialism   the  political,  economic,  and  historical  evidence; 

John   K.  Dungay.  Arnold  V.  Golts.  Richard  blatant  hypocrisy  of  Imperialist  Moscow  has  ^j^^j 

A.      Grudzlnskl.     Dr.      Alexander      Gudzlak.  not   been   adequately   exposed    by    us   in   Uie  Whereas  In  the  Implementing  spirit  of  our 

BronlaUw   BuBMnny.   Dr.   Jacob    P.    H\irsky.  United  Nations  and  elsewhere;    and  own    congressional    Captive    Nations    Week 

J.     M.     Kawaekl.     Ivan     Konstantlnoff,     Dr.  Whereas    two    PresldenUal    proclamations  resolution  and  the  four  Presidential  procla- 

Mlchael  Lohama.  Jan  Morrison.  Zenon  Mlahky.  deaignatlng  Captive  NaUons  Week  summon  maUona  It  is  in  our  own  strategic  Interest 

Sarkls     Ntgolian.     Stephen     M.     Obremskl.  the  American  people  "to  study  the  plight  of  ^nd   that  of  the  nontotalltarlan  free  world 

Andres    Pai^i.   Dr._Charles    Palkert.    George  the  Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to  recom-  t<i  undertake  a  continuous  and  unremitting 

PetroT.  Walter  D.  ftybyla.  Jr..  Rev.  8.  Roth,  mlt  themselves   to   the  support  of   the  Just  study  of  all  the  captive  nations  for  the  pur- 

8  J  ,  Andrejs  Skorodarens.  Myron  Sydorowych.  asplraUons    of    the    people   of   those    capUve  pose  of  developing  new  approaches  and  fresh 

Harry    B.    Telllan.    Maurtce    Topallan.    Rev.  naUons';  and  ideas  for  victory  In  the  psychopolltlcal  cold 

John  J.  Wane,  Oustav  Wenczl.  and  Rev    Leo  Whereas    the    nationwide    observances    on  war:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Wlmett.                        the  first  anniversary  of  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolved.  That  there  Is  hereby  established 

clearly    demonstrated    the    euthusUstlc    re-  a  committee  which  shall  be   known   as   the 

UKBAnciAJt  Malb  Chosus  "SumMA"  sponse   of   major  sections   of  our  society   to  special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 

sowos  AHO  DAKCB  n»M  xrKMAnn  AXE  rEATTTEED  "^  PrealdeuUal  call;  and  The    committee    shall    be    composed    of    10 

•TK.     "Q,,.^.-     VTV.*i«».„     M.i-     <->,^,^..  Whereas  foUowlng  the  passage  of  the  Cap-  Members  of  the  House,  of  whom  not  more 

>J^  f«  ilf^?^^w»n^?r»h-\^,!,o  ^,r  fiJ!  "^  Nations  Wee*  resoluUon  In  1958  by  the  than  6  shall  be  members  of  the  same  polltl- 

Sr^T,i^^1f^?^choiS!  ^TrL^^l  congress    of    the    United    State,    and    again  cal  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 

S^^^^.Sr?^^Jl^S^AJl^!f1^^  <*^*^   "^   *^"*^    observances   of    Captive  the  House  of  ReprVwntatlves. 

^^a^ri^'J?^iSS^^R^J^f.^  '.    ^:  ^^^ou»  Week.  Moscow  has  conslstenUy  dls-  sec    2.   (a>    Vacancies  In   t^e  membership 

^rfinf  J*thrliu«??n^  sT- fin  ^f  1QM  P^y***    *°    ^*    ^^'^'^    '"•    profound   fear   of  of  the  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 

pn»ident  of  ^cho^  J^  ^^^^J^^.  growing  free  world  knowledge  of  and  Interest  of    the   remaining  members   to   executi   the 

^J^,Jft.  *!-V^»^.  r^^^M.^rfJ^^.!  In  all  of  the  capUve  nations,  and  parUcularly  funcUons   of    the   committee,    and   shaU    be 

^^TJ^^ifAS^.^  i^Tl^n^HvfSf^  "»*    occupl«l    non-Russian    colonies    within  flUed  In  the  same  manner  as  Jn  the  case  of 

tf^^Z^.^!^^  and  to  keep  alive  the  ^^^  g^^j^^  ^^^^.  ^^  ^  original  selection. 

'Z^^^^  «?!fc??iJ^i!?*~^vr!?-  fi?L  »!,!'  Whereas  the  Indispensable  advancement  of  ( b)  The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman 

pendens  of  tta^UtaUnlan  people  from  Rus-  ^^^^,  ^aal^  knowledge  and  Interest  alone  can  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  It.  mem- 

ilan  Communtet  domination.  ,.^g   ^^    expkxle   current   myths   on   Soviet  bers.     In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  the 

~~~  unity.  Soviet  national  economy  and  mono-  vice  chairman  ahall  act  as  chairman. 

STMraoma  Pai.aB  CuoaAi.  Socirrr  llthlc  military  prowess  and  openly  to  expose  (c)  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall  con- 

smraoMXA  OBOEAi.  BOciKrr  the  depths  of  imperialist  totalitarianism  and  stltute  a  quorum  except  that  a  leaser  num- 

Twenty-two  years  ago.  there  was  formed  In  economic  colonlalUm  throughout  the  Red  ber,  to  be  fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  con- 
thls  commtinlty  an  all-ladles  choir  called  the  RuMlan  empire,  especially  Inside  the  so-  stltute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  admln- 
Bymphonla  Cbcral  Society.  Its  purposs  was  '=^^«*  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics;  isterlng  oaths  and  taking  sworn  testimony. 
to  promote  Polish  music,  culture  and  customs  ^^'^  Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  committee  ahall  conduct 
In  our  community.  The  director  Is  Sidney  Whereas,  for  example.  It  was  not  generally  an  Inquiry  Into  and  a  study  of  all  the  cap- 
Novak;  the  president  Is  Tina  Laskowskl  recogniaed.  and  thus  not  advantageously  tlve  non-Russian  nations,  which  Include 
Slmms.  made    use   of.    tHat    In   point   of   geography,  those  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia,  and  also 

history,    and   demography,    the   now  famous  of  the  Russian  people,  with  particular  refer- 

Ononoaga  Cotxmtt  Leciom  CHoaus  ^'^  plane  flew  mostly  over  captive  non-Rus-  ence  to  the   moral  and  legal  status  of  Red 

TT   ^      **,     -.                  -  -^  "A*"  territories  In  the  Soviet  Union;  and  totalitarian    control    over    them,    facts   con- 

Under  tbettraetkuiof  David  Kennedy,  the  whereas    in    the    fundamenUl    conviction  cernlng  conditions  existing  In  these  nations. 

Onondaga  county  L«^on  CUotus   numbers  tj^^t  the  central  issue  of  our  times  U  Imperl-  and  means  by  which  the  United  States  can 

over  30  *««••  J"~,*'\^^  *T***''*!J**  P*^"'  allst   toUlltarlan  sUvery   versus   democratic  assist  them  by  peaceful  process  in  their  pres- 

larity.     Thla  etaoraa  la  the  descendant  and  national  freedom,  we  commence  to  win  the  ent  plight  and  In  their  aspiration  to  regain 

the  nucleus  of  m  tQ  year-old  chorus,   the  old  peychopoUtlcal  cold  war  by  assembling  and  their  national  and  Individual  freedoms. 

Post  41  cfaorvs  dlfMled  by  Harris  W.  South-  forthrtghtly  utilizing  all  the  truths  and  facts  (b)    The  committee   shall   make  such   In- 

wlck,    which    ha*    performed    all    over    the  pertaining  to  the  enslaved  condition  of  the  terlm   reports  to  the   House  of  Represents- 

country.  peoples     of     Poland,     Hungary,     Lithuania,  tlves  as  It  deems  proper,  and  shall  make  Its 
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first  comprehensive  report  of  the  results  of 
Its  Inquiry  and  study,  together  with  its  rec- 
ommendations, not  later  than  January  31, 
19«54. 

SEC-  4  The  committee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
within  or  outside  the  United  States  to  hold 
such  hearings,  to  require  by  subpena  or  oth- 
erwise the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  prcxluctlon  of  sxich  books,  papers,  and 
documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  and  to 
take  such  testimony  as  It  deems  advisable. 

SEt^  5.  The  committee  may  employ  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts,  con- 
sultants, and  other  employees  as  It  deems 
necessary  In  the  performance  of  Us  duties. 


Latvian  Polk  Dancess 
E-stabllshed    10   years    ago   by   students   at 
Syracuse  University,  the  Latvian  folk  dancers 
promote  the  national  traditions,  dances,  and 
customs  of  Latvia. 


Pi-BLic  Law  86  90 — Providing  for  the  Des- 
ignation or  THE  Third  Week  or  July  as 

Captive  Nations  Week 

(Adopted  by  the  86th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  July  1959.) 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
Is  In  large  part  attributable  to  Its  having 
been  able,  through  the  democratic  process, 
to  achieve  a  harmonious  national  unity  of 
Its  people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the 
most  diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic 
backgrounds;  and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
lispiratlons  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  natural  Interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  ix>pulatlon  by  Com- 
munist Imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
Idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  nations 
and  constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natiiral 
bonds  of  understanding  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 

Whereas  since  1918  the  imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  In  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led,  through  direct  and 
Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  national  Independence  of  Poland,  Hun- 
gary. Lithuania.  Ukraine,  CzechoslOTaUa, 
Latvia.  Estonia.  White  Ruthenia,  Rumania, 
E;ist  Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania.  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackla.  Turke- 
stan. North  Vietnam,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  b\unan 
freedom,  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  iudei>endenoe  and  In 
restoring  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian.  Jewish.  Moslem.  Buddhist,  or 
other  religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  indi- 
vidual liberties;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should  be 
steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace;   and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  we  clearly  man- 
ifest to  such  peoples  through  an  appropri- 
ate and  offlclal  means  the  historic  fact  that 
the  i^eople  of  the  United  States  share  with 


them  their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of 
their  freedom  and  independence:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  Proc- 
lamation designating  the  third  week  of  July 
1969,  as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  and  invit- 
ing the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities.  The  President  Is  further  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  similar 
proclamation  each  year  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world. 

Forward  in  Freedom 

The  issue  of  our  times  is  the  issue  of 
slavery  versus  freedom.  Freedom  can  never 
remain  at  a  standstill.  We  must  either  move 
forward  or  retreat.  To  paraphrase  the 
Great  Emancipator:  The  house  of  humanity 
divided  against  itself  cannot  endure  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  free.  As  be- 
lievers In  the  dynamics  of  freedom,  we  must 
move  forward. 

Support  Captive  Nations  Week. 


[From  the  Catholic  Sun,  July  18,  1963] 
PaocKAM  To  Honor  All  Captive  Nations 

The  annual  captive  nations  program  will 
be  held  at  7:30  pjn.  Sunday,  July  21  in  the 
Le  Moyne  College  auditorium. 

A  three-part  program  has  been  planned 
by  the  10  organizations  participating  in  the 
affair  climaxing  national  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

The  program  is  part  of  this  area's  salute 
to  the  906,532,000  non-Communists  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

Placing  of  the  captive  nations  colors  will 
open  the  program  followed  by  a  greeting 
from  the  Very  Rev.  Nicholas  J.  Sullivan,  S.J., 
president  of  Le  Moyne.  Dr.  Anthony  T. 
Bouscaren,  professor  of  political  science  at 
Le  Moyne,  will  give  the  main  address. 

Readings  of  city,  county,  and  F>resldeiitial 
proclamations  on  Captive  Nations  Week  will 
follow. 

A  resolution  luiging  support  of  the  cause 
of  the  captive  nations  will  be  presented  for 
adoption  by  the  assembly. 

Entertainment  will  be  provided  by  the 
American  Legion  chorus,  sjrmphonia  Polish 
choral  society,  Latvian  folk  dancers,  Armeni- 
an choir,  Hungarian  folk  singers,  and 
Ukrainian  male  chorus  "Surma,"  and  Polo- 
nez  male  chorus. 


[Prom  the  Catholic  Sun,  July  11 ,  1963  ] 
OmciAL 
To  the  Clergy,  Religious  and  Laity  of  the 
Diocese  of  Syracuse: 

The  week  of  July  14-21  has  been  desig- 
nated by  our  President  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week."  It  has  been  so  designated  to  make 
us  aware  of  the  plight  of  the  enslaved  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world. 

While  we  live  our  God-given  freedoms,  we 
must  not  forget  the  many  who  have  been 
deprived  of  their  basic  liberties.  The  free- 
dom to  worship  God  as  one's  conscience  dic- 
tates; the  freedom  to  select  representative 
leaders  of  one's  own  choice;  the  freedom  to 
gather  together  and  form  organizations  to 
achieve  legitimate  goals;  the  freedom  to  ex- 
press one's  views;  the  freedom  from  unjustly 
inspired  fears  and  constant  threats;  these 
and  other  inalienable  liberties  have  been 
harshly  curtailed  or  totally  denied  to  millions 
by  totalitarian  governments. 

As  freedom  blessed  Americans.  I  urge  the 
faithful  of  the  diocese  to  Join  with  their 
fellow  Americans  in  the  civic  observances  of 
the  Captive  Nations  Week.  As  brothers  in 
Christ,  I  urge  them  to  offer  their  mosses 
and  prayers  during  this  week  for  the  .•spir- 


itual welfare  and  long-desired  liberation  of 
their  enslaved  brothers. 

Devotedly  yours  in   Christ, 

Walter  A.  Foert. 
Bishop  of  Syracuse. 


President  Proclaims  Captive  Nations  Week 

AS    OF   JiTLT    14 

Washington. — President  Kennedy,  in  pro- 
claiming the  week  beginning  July  14  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  has  urged  Americans  "to 
give  renewed  devotion  to  the  Just  aspirations 
of  all  people  for  national  Independence  and 
human  liberty." 

The  (July  5)  proclamation  asked  that  the 
American  people  observe  the  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  also  said  in  the  proclamation : 
"The  cause  of  human  rights  and  dignity  re- 
mains a  universal  aspiration  •  •  •.  This 
Nation  has  an  abiding  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  national  self-determination 
and  human  freedom." 


[Prom    the    Syracuse    Herald-Journal.    July 

20.  1963] 

Capth'e  Nations  Week:   Psychological 

Weapon 

This  is  Captive  Nations  Week,  a  time  of 
proclamations  and  observances  calling  at- 
tention to  such  areas  as  Poland,  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  the  Ukraine,  Latvia,  Rumania, 
and  Estonia — prisoners  in  the  Iron  Curtain 
dungeon. 

The  observance  was  first  proclaimed  in 
1959,  after  Congress  had  authorized  the 
President  to  Issue  "a  similar  proclamation 
each  year  until  such  time  as  freedom  and 
independence  have  been  achieved  for  all  in 
the  captive  nations  of  the  world." 

Sympathy  with  such  desires  for  the  res- 
toration of  national  dignity  and  independ- 
ence, of  course,  is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
free  world  attitude.  But  Captive  Nations 
Week  has  become  itself  a  psychological 
weapon,  a  torch  keeping  lighted  the  fires  of 
discontent  In  the  trapped  countries. 

In  this  sense  it  Is  more  than  a  sentimental 
gesture.  It  is  a  national  declaration  that 
these  nations  are,  in  effect,  our  allies  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 


I  From  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  July  28,  1963 ) 

Parade  To  Observe  Captive  Nations  Day 

A  parade  through  Kennywood  Park  will 
open  the  delayed  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Day  at  6:45  tonight — weather  per- 
mitting. 

The  affair  originally  was  set  for  2  weeks 
ago,  but  rain  forced  a  postponement. 

Principal  speaker  will  be  Representative 
Edward  J.  Derwinski,  of  Illinois,  a  member 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Cconmittee  and 
congressional  delegate  to  the  1959  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  Conference  in  Warsaw. 

A  Marine  Corps  color  guard  will  participate 
in  the  parade,  and  representatives  of  na- 
tionality groups  will  carry  portraits  of  reli- 
gious leaders  symbolic  of  anti-Communist 
resistance. 

Bishop  John  J.  Wright,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Catholic  Diocese,  will  pay  tribute  to  the 
leaders. 

The  observance  is  being  arranged  by  the 
Captive  Nations  Committee  of  Allegheny 
County,  headed  by  County  Commissioner 
John  E.  McGrady. 

Polk  songs  and  dances  will  be  performed 
by  Hungarian.  Lithuanian,  Slovak,  Polish 
and  Ukrainian  groups. 


[From  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  July  29,  1963) 
Aid  Red  Captives,  Lawmaker  Urges;  Con- 
gressman's Plan  Tolo  at  KzNirrwooD 
A  Congressman  from  Chicago  says  a  Spe- 
cial House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations 
should  be  created. 
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R«pr«aent«Uv«  Sbwaka  J.  Dkswinski.  a 
Republican  member  oX  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  said  such  a  committee 
cuuld  keep  Um  tree  world  mindful  of  the 
Communist  dealal  of  cUll  rights  lu  their 
Ciiptive  peoplee. 

Mr  OaawunKi  addreeaed  the  captive  na- 
tiuiis  rally  laet  night  at  Keanywood  Park 

Captive  Nations  Week  u  a  practical  meann 
uf  spoUlghtlnf  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
<Lnd  lt«  satellite  puppets  constitute  a  vast 
colonial   empire."   Mr.   Dexwinsxi   said 

Me  said  a  strooc  spirit  of  nationalism  In 
Connmunlst-held  countries  U  a  continuous 
Uead.iche  to  oAclals  In  the  Kremlin 

IPrun    the    PltUburgh    ( Pa  i     P.wt  Oa/e:tP 

July  29.  1963  I 
HuusK  Unit  cm  Cattivx  Aseas  Uroeo     Con- 

cazssMAN    TvLLm   Rally    or    Nelc    Tu    Aid 

Satxllttsb 

A  Chicago  ConcresMnan  yesterday  stressed 
need  for  a  special  House  Conunittee  on 
Captlre    Nations. 

Such  a  ooaaaUttae  could  keep  the  free 
world  mindful  of  Communist  denial  of  civil 
rlghu  to  tbair  captive  peoples,  said  Con- 
gressman ESWABB  J.  Dkxwinski,  Republican. 
Of  the  4th  District  of  Illinois. 

DnwiifSKi,  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  addressed  the  Captive 
Nations  Day  rally  last  night  In  Kennywood 
Park. 

POIWTS    TO    ACIinXES    HEEL 

In  an  Interview  earlier,  he  said  the  luinu  d 
Captive  Nations  Week  program  has  gathered 
increasing  attention  since  It  began  In   1959 

"Captive  Nations  Week  drtunatlzes  th.it  the 
captive  peoples  are  the  Achilles'  heel  uf  the 
Soviet  Union,"  DsawiNaKi  said. 

He  said  a  strong  spirit  of  nationalism  In 
Communist-held  countries  Is  a  continuous 
headache  to  olllclals  in  the  Kremlin . 

DsawmsKi  Illustrated  by  recalling  mu- 
sician Benny  Ckxtdman's  1961  visit  to  Tinis 
capital  of  th«  Georgian  Republic,  Josef 
Stalin's  native  land. 

"Ooodman's  normal  repertoire  included  a 
number  of  Russian  folk  songn  At  Tlflls.  the 
audience  shouted  hisses  and  boos  and  over- 
turned chairs,  demanding  that  Goodman 
play  Georgian  folk  songs,  not  Russian  " 

aaCALLS  KHBUSllCHEV    BLAST 

I>SBWur8U  said  Captive  Nations  Week  has 
been  a  source  of  anger  to  Communist  officials 

He  recounted  that  It  was  a  subject  of 
debate  between  Hlklta  Khrushchev  and  for- 
mer Vice-President  Richard  M  Nixon  In  1969 

DxBwiNSKX  himself  has  not  escaped  the 
lash  of  Iron  Curtain  Invective.  A  Warsaw 
newspaper  editorial  accused  him  of  voicing 
empty  slogans  of  capitalism  and  branded 
him  a  "disgrace  to  his  Polish -born  grand- 
mother." 


CAPrrva  Nation>'  Dat    Obsssvance.  K*nny- 

wooo  PaaK.  Sdmbst.  Jllt  28.  1963.  7pm 

Parade  throagta  park  to  stage.  6  45  pjn  : 
US  Marine  Ovp*  color  g\iards  and  nation- 
ality groups  with  portraits  of  bishops. 

Msater  of  ceremonies;  Michael  Komlchak. 
National  anthsmn 

Pledge  of  Allegiance  Former  Hungarian 
freedom  fighter. 

Invocation:  Most  Rev  John  J.  Wright.  D.O. 

Welcome  remarks  snd  President  Kennedy's 
proclamation:  Commissioner  John  E  Mc- 
Orady. 

Introduction  of  Bishop  Wright:  Paul  C 
K.izlmer. 

Tribute  to  persecuted  bishops  Most  Rev 
J    J.  Wright,  DJ). 

Pennsylvania  State  Senate  proclamation 

Introduction  at  honored  guests. 

Introduction  ot  main  speaker:  Wence  Dole- 
gowakl. 

Main  address;  Congressman  Edward  J  Dek- 
wiNSKt,  of  Illinois. 


Captive  Nations  Day  resolution 

Benediction:    Rev.   Paul    Markowltz 

Folk  songs   and  dances 

UungarLana:  United  Magyar  Civic  Associa- 
tion. Mrs.  LiOUls  B    Smith 

Lithuanians:  St.  Casiniir's  Church,  Rev. 
Walter  C  KarHve<.kas  staienieul  Rev  Al- 
phonse  Suslnskas. 

Slovaks:  The  Klovakians  of  St  Michael's 
Church,  Roman  Nlznik.  statement  Paul  C 
Kay-lmer 

Poles  Polish  Women  s  .Mliance,  Mrs  tXira 
Alskl;    statement      Wence   IX>leg<>w.slci 

Ukrainians  Monessen  Dancers,  Styn  Sis- 
ters Trio,  solo  dancers  Yarosl.iva  I'olatajko. 
Michael  E  Haritan.  sUitemenl  Dr  Pelt-r  tl 
Sterkhn.   .St     Vincent  ^  Culli-i,'*' 

j  From    the    Pittsburgh    (Pa  i    Press    July    15. 
1  i>tj;j  I 

Radio    Hichi.ichts 

At  6  pm-  Captive  Nations  Week  19«3 
Dr  Lev  E  Dobriansky  and  Mr  Neil  Martin, 
both  of  Oe<)rgetf)wn  L'nIverMty  and  Con- 
trressman  William  Brav  of  Inrtiann  dlsf'uss 
the  topic-  "Russian  Fmntlors:  Moecovy  to 
Khrushchev    WPIT    AM   FM 

lFr'>m     the    Pltt.sburgh     ( Pa  >     Post-Oa^ette 
July  16    196;<| 

HiCHlK-.ltTS    OV     R.tDlO 

K:  fl  p  m  (WPIT  .K\l  FMi  "Ciptive  N.i- 
lion.s  Week.  1963  "  Dr  Howaid  E  Kershner. 
of  the  Christian  Freedom  Fi>\indatlon.  talks 
atX'Ut  our  fiirelgn  policy  with  respect  to 
communism 

I  Prom    -he    Pittsburgh    t  Pr   i     Press     July    17 

1»63| 

Radio  Hiohuchts 

A:  6  p  in      Captive  Nations  Week— 1963      A 
dLsAUiUilon  on    "Why   CaptUe  N.itions  Week 
WPIT.  A.M    FM 

[From    the    Pitt.-burgh     (Pa  )     Poft-Gazetle 
July  18    lk»63| 

Radio  HtcHiiCHTS 

6  pm  I  WPIT  AM  FM)— Captive  Nations 
Week.  1963  Dick  Morphew  of  the  Citizens 
Council  Forum.  Interviews  Senator  Stkom 
THt7«MOND,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Concres**- 
man  A«Mijrnt.*D  Selden.  of  .Mabama.  on  the 
Cuban   situation 


(From    th**   P1ttsbur;;h    (Pa  i    Press     Julv    19 

19631 

Radio   HiCHLJCiirs 

6pm.  C.iptlve  Nations  We<»k.  liM3  Mi- 
chael Komlchak.  secretary  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  of  Allegheny  County,  talks 
about  the  need  of  establLshiiiR  a  specl,il 
House  commltU.'e       WPIT,   A.M  l\l 

[From    the    Pittsburgh    (Pa)    Catholic.   Julv 
11.   19631 

Civic  PaooaAM  To  Salute  Cai>tive  Piopik 

CapUve  Nations  Week  will  begin  here  Sun- 
day. July  14,  with  a  civic  program  at  Kenny- 
wood  Park  starting  at  5  p  m 

it  Is  one  of  many  obeer^ances  throughout 
the  United  States  to  remind  Americans  of 
the  plight  of  Europyean  and  Asian  nations 
ruled  by  communism 

The  third  week  of  July  wps  established  for 
this  purpose  by  a  congreaslonal  reeolutlon  In 
1959 

Principal  speaker  at  the  Kennywood  pro- 
gram will  be  Congressman  Edward  J  Der- 
wiNSKi.  of  Illinois  The  Invocation  will  be 
given  by  Bishop  Wright  and  the  benediction 
by  Rev.  Paul  Markowlt^;  of  the  First 
Hungarian  Church  Master  of  ceremonies 
win  be  Michael  Komlchak  of  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America 

Nationality  groups  rif  the  captive  nations 
will  parade  throui?h  the  p:irk  before  the 
spefiltlng   program 


Washi.ncton  Captive  Nations 

Week  Committee. 
V,'a:ihingtov..  DC.  July  11,  1963 

Dear  Sir  Captive  Nations  Week,  July  14 
tlu-ough  20,  Is  designated  by  Congress  each 
year  as  a  time  fur  Americans  of  all  national 
backgrounds  and  creeds  to  express  united 
support  fur  the  Just  aspirations  of  people  In 
Conimunlst-ruled  Uuids  fur  freedom  and 
self-determination. 

On  Sund.iy.  July  21,  starling  at  2  pjn  , 
wreath-laying  ceremonies  will  be  held  In  Lit- 
f.i>ette  Park  and  concluded  by  a  dedicatiuu 
rally  at  the  Wiishlngttjii  Monument  ground.s 
The.se  acts  are  to  remind  Americans  of  Ihoiie 
who  left  their  homelands  to  aid  our  forela- 
thers  In  the  struggle  for  Americas  freedom 
ar.d  Independence 

Your  orgamzallon.  becaii.-^e  of  lt.s  dedica- 
te iii  to  the  c.iuses  ol  freeUuin.  is  needed  to 
participate  actUely  with  uiher  patriots  In 
tlus  solemn  observance. 

For  your  convenience  we  hit\e  enclosed  a 
program  schedule  and  a  map  of  the  dedica- 
tion area  Fur  further  details  and  coordina- 
tion, please  call  296  4870  We  would  also  ap- 
preciate an  Indication  of  the  total  number  of 
persons  who  will  attend  from  your  group 
Th.uik  you 

Respectfully. 

DoNAij)  L    Miller 

Com.memorative     StRvicE.    Captive     Nations 
Wlek,   Sindat,   JiiT   21     1963 

PROf.RAM 

2  pin.  all  partlclpaiit.s  meet  at  Uifuvelte 
Pnrk. 

2  2   10.  Invocation 

2   10  2  20.  memorial  .iddrcss. 

2  '20  2  30.  laying  of  wreath  at  Kosciuszko 
statute 

2  30  2  40.  laying  of  wreath  at  Von  .Steuben 
bt.itute 

2  40  3  15.  group  will  proceed  to  SyUan 
Theater  on  Washington  Monument  grounds 
Transportation  will  be  provided  as  needed 

3  15-4:  15.  commemorative  addres.s  by  Con- 
gressman Edward  Der\mnski 

Special  program. 
Bt-nedlctlon. 

general    i.neormation 

Participants  from  nationality  groups  are 
Invited  to  bring  national  flags,  dress  In  native 
cekstume.  and  c.irry  any  national  display  as 
appropriate 


Ob.sirvr  Captive  Nations  Week 
Jilt    14  21.    1963 

President  John  F  Kennedy  I.  John  F 
Kennedy.  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Invite  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  observe  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities  and  I  urge  them  to  give  re- 
newed devotion  to  the  Just  aspirations  of  all 
people  for  national  Independence  and  hu- 
man liberty 

Why  Captive  Nations  Week' 

ro  preserve  freedom  In  the  United  .States 
of  .America 

lo  promote  freedom  In  the  enslaved  world 

To  make  nil  aware  of  those  who  lack  frec- 

To  give  hope  to  those  who  aspire  to  free- 
dom. 

niese  are  the  captive  nations.  Albania. 
Armenia.  A/erbalJan.  Bulgaria.  Caucasus, 
Mainland  China.  Cossackla,  Croatia.  Cuba, 
Czechia.  East  Germany,  Estonia,  Georgia. 
Hungary.  Idel-Ural,  Latvia.  Lithuania.  North 
Korea.  North  Vietnam.  Poland,  Rumania. 
Serbia.  Slovakia.  Slovenia.  Tibet,  Turkesf.ui, 
Ukraine,  and  White  Ruthenla. 

To  believe  that  we  may  preserve  our  free- 
dom while  these  nations  remain  enslaved  Is 
fooll.sh  and  suicidal  Indeed.  Each  and  every 
American  must  understand  and  take  part 
in  the  battle  to  keep  nuin  a  free  and  Inde- 
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pendent  being  under  God.  The  battle  is 
here  and  overseas;  within  our  boundaries  in 
cdtication  and  material  assistance;  overseas 
in  Uie  giving  of  hope  and  eventual  aid.  For 
now.  every  crack  In  the  Iron  Curtain  must 
become  an  echo  chamber  for  freedom's  voice. 

For  the  past  few  years  Moscow  has  reaped 
cold  war  successes  because  the  West  allowed 
itself  to  be  confused,  divided  and  deceived 
by  Russian  propaganda,  basically  to  the  ef- 
fect that  unless  the  West  accepts  Khru- 
shchev's terms  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  the 
alternative  is  total  destruction  by  atomic 
w;irfare.  This,  of  course.  Is  the  perennial 
bluff  and  bluster  of  Khrushchev,  his  method, 
which  unfortunately  has  been  very  efTectlve. 

The  Si-iviet  Union  presents  on  the  outside 
a  formidable  and  cohesive  front.  However, 
all  Is  not  well.  All  persecutions,  deporta- 
tions, breaking  up  and  rotation  of  families, 
brainwashing  and  strict  censorship  has  been 
incapable  of  stilling  the  ever-present,  Innate 
desire  for  freedom  and  Independence.  The 
curtain  opens  now  and  then  and  the  truth 
fl.i.'^hrs  through. 

Entire  nations  are  enslaved  and  Bufiferlng 
under  the  heavy  yoke  of  Russian  commu- 
n;sin.  Since  1917  this  control  for  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  men  has  been  waged  by  the 
Reds.  Unbelievable  slaughters  In  Hungary, 
Ukralr.e.  Pi  land.  China,  and  elsewhere  have 
been  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  Their  suf- 
ferings are  beyond  comprehension.  Com- 
mansense  Justice  demancls  that  we  preface 
a:iy  request  for  peaceful  coexistence  with 
consideration  of  the  plight  of  these  captive 
uations. 

The  m.-\ln  hope  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence for   these  nations  rests  with  us. 

We  must  never  forget  what  Is  happening 
and  never  cease  efforts  to  work  toward  Its 
eventual  end 

When  we  turn  our  backs  on  the  captive 
nations  we  decide  to  allow  the  suffering  of 
victims  today  and  of  yet-unborn  millions 
tomorrow. 

It  Is  for  Uiis  reason  we  celebrate  Captive 
N.\tions  Week.  We  must  remind  ourselves 
constantly  that  our  freedom  Is  Insectire 
while  others  are  enslaved.  We.  Individually 
and  through  our  representatives,  must  do 
everything  possible  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
To  fall  In  this  duty,  we  will  not  only  con- 
demn these  people  to  their  fate,  but  we  will 
condemn  ourselves  to  a  final  surrender  of 
our  freedom  by  default. 


Captive  Nations  Week.  Jttlt  14-20.  1963 

On  the  occasion  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
our  orpanlziitlons  will  sponsor,  in  New  York, 
the  following  events: 

1  On  Sunday,  July  14,  at  10  am  .  a  solemn 
m;Lss  at  St  Patrick's  Cathedral.  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman  will  preside.  Rev.  Robert 
Moher  will  preach  the  sermon.  National 
groups,  with  flags,  are  requested  to  assemble 
.U  9  30  am  on  the  west  side  of  Fifth  Avenue 
opposite    the    cathedral. 

2  On  Sunday,  July  14,  at  11  a.m.,  a  com- 
memorative service  at  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine,  Cathedral  Heights.  Rev. 
Canon  Harold  Landon  will  conduct  the  serv- 
ice and  preach. 

3  On  Sunday.  July  14,  at  12:30  p.m.,  at 
ACEN  House,  "769  First  Avenue,  across  the 
street  from  the  LTnited  Nations,  flng-ralsing 
ceremony  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Eu- 
ropean Nations.  Speakers:  Representative 
William  G  Bray  from  Indiana;  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Emmet,  chairman.  American  Friends 
of  the  Captive  Nations;  Dr.  George  M.  Dlmi- 
trjv.  chairman.  Assembly  of  Captive  Eu- 
ropean  Nations. 

4  Ou  Monday.  July  15,  at  12  noon.  In 
front  of  City  Hall.  Captive  Nations  Week 
ceremony.  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  will  be 
the  principal  speaker. 

Each  of  these  functions  provides  an  ap- 
propriate occasion  to  manifest  support  of 
the  freedom  aspirations  of  the  captive  na- 
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tlons.  In  the  face  of  prevailing  trends  of 
accommodation  with  the  Communist  re- 
gimes, such  demonstrations  have  never  been 
more  necessary. 

You  are  cordially  Invited  to  attend.  In  na- 
tional garb  if  possible.  Bring  along  your 
flags  and  banners.  Advise  your  friends  and 
relatives  and  exhort  them  to  come. 

Msgr.  John  Balkunas,  Chairman,  Con- 
ference of  Americans  of  Central  and 
Eastern  European  Descent;  Thomas  J. 
Culte,  Member,  Captive  Nations  Week 
Committee;  Dr.  George  M.  Dimitrov, 
Chairman,  Assembly  of  Captive  Eu- 
ropean Nations;  Christopher  Emmet, 
Chairman.  American  Friends  of  the 
Captive  Nations;  Stephen  J.  Jarema. 
Chairman.  American  Conference  for 
the  Liberation  of  the  Non-Russian  Na- 
tions In  the  U.S.S.R. 


Program  or  Events — The  City  of  Buffalo 
OmciALLT  Salutes  Captive  Nations  Week, 
JutT  14  Through  21,  1963 
crrizENS  coMMiTrEE  to  observe  captive 
nations  wexk 

Honorary  Chairman:  Hon.  Chester  Kowal, 
mayor  of  Buffalo. 

Chairman:  Nestor  Procyk.  M.D.,  assistant 
director,  West  Seneca  State  School. 

Kxecutlve  assistant:  John  J.  Sullivan,  sec- 
retary to  the  Mayor. 

Special  assistants:  John  A.  Boccio,  budget 
division,  city  of  Buffalo;  Robert  E.  Casey. 
deputy  corporation  counsel,  city  of  Buffalo; 
Francis  X.  Schwab,  division  of  planning,  city 
of  Buffalo. 

Cochalrmen:  Henry  J.  Oslnski,  president. 
Central  Council  of  Polish  Organizations:  Dr. 
John  M.  Juhasz,  Actio  Hungarica;  A.  O'Nell 
Kline.  Kiwanis  Club  of  Biiffalo. 

Grand  marshal:  Arthur  J.  Vater,  senior 
vice  commander.  Department  of  New  York 
State,  VFW. 

Secretary:  Dr.  Stephen  Gredelj,  Croatian 
Organizations. 

KEMBESS    or    THE    COMMrTTEE 

Herman  G.  Achtziger,  commander,  Erie 
County  Council,  VFW. 

Angel  Bezeff.  Macedonian  Patriotic  Organi- 
zation. 

Andrew  Diakun.  Erie  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Vasil  Dlncev.  Bulgarian  National  Front. 

Hon.  Howard  E.  Finney,  commissioner  of 
police. 

Hon.  Chester  C.  Gorskl,  president,  Common 
Council. 

Hon.  Albert  C.  KllUan,  commissioner  of 
parks. 

Francis  M.  Klndel.  past  president.  United 
Antl-Communlst  Action  Committee. 

Daniel  H.  Kurdzlel,  commander.  Erie 
County  Chapter,  Catholic  War  Veterans. 

Jerome  R.  Lombardo,  commander  Erie 
County  Committee,  American  Legion. 

Mychajlo  Lysak,  vice  chairman,  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee. 

Walter  L.  Mlkulskl,  Americanism  chair- 
man, Erie  County  Council,  VFW. 

Felix  Mindy.  Polish  Organizations. 

Dr.  Chrlsto  Mladenov,  Bulgarian  Organiza- 
tions. 

Marian  Morozevych,  Ukrainian  Liberation 
Front  Organizations. 

Shehat  Osmanl.  Albanian  Groups. 

Jacob  Ozolins,  Latvian  Club. 

Clemet  Sakas,  Lithuanian  Club. 

Jlvko  Shumenoff,  Macedonian  Organiza- 
tions. 

Kalev  Susl,  Estonian  Club. 

Joseph  Taylor,  chairman.  Committee  of 
Hungarian  Churches  and  Societies  of  Greater 
Buffalo. 

B.  John  Tutuska.  sheriff,  Erie  County. 

John  E.  Whitmer,  office  of  the  mayor,  city 
of  Buffalo. 

Hon.  Robert  J.  Zahm,  commissioner  of  flre. 

Raglb  Zuklc,  Croatian  Organizations. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  MAYOR 

When  our  forefathers  envisioned  the 
founding  of  otir  great  Nation  they  were  mo- 
tivated by  great  Ideals  and  hoped  for  a  peace- 
ful world  In  which  justice  would  govern  the 
futtire  of  all  nations  and  mankind.  Their 
foresight,  sacrifice,  hard  work,  perseverance, 
and  heroism  brought  forth  a  nation,  which, 
although  young,  as  history  Is  measured,  is 
second  to  none  In  the  guarantees  of  freedom, 
individual  liberty,  and  the  right  of  family 
happiness.  The  labors  of  the  Pounding  Fa- 
thers, their  deep  philosophy  set  forth  In  the 
documents  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Constitution  form  a  monumen- 
tal asset  In  the  annals  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. 

Since  the  founding  years,  the  United  States 
has  guarded  these  inalienable  rights  for  our 
people  and  all  others.  The  United  States 
has  opened  her  heart  and  gates  to  the  teem- 
ing masses  of  the  persecuted  and  unwanted 
of  other  lands  granting  them  a  chance  to 
a  dignified  life  as  guaranteed  by  the  laws  of 
our  land.  America  has  always  been  a  stanch 
defender  of  human  rights  making  heavy 
sacrifices  in  human  life  to  preserve  in  other 
far  off  lands  those  same  rights  which  are 
the  cornerstone  of  our  great  United  States. 
Many  of  America's  sons  and  daughters  have 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  distant  lands. 
Those  sacrifices  were  made  because  we  know 
that  a  world  half  free  and  half  slave  cannot 
survive. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  sacrifices  the 
world  again  Is  confronted  with  a  mortal 
challenge.  A  highly  organized  tyranny,  void 
of  any  signs  of  morals  and  human  dignity 
looms  threateningly  on  the  horizon.  Amer- 
ica is  leading  the  family  of  nations  In  a  to- 
tal and  deadly  encounter  with  this  menace. 
The  Soviet  Union  this  vast  prison  of  nations, 
is  now  endangering  our  very  existence. 

The  desire  and  fervent  aspirations  cf  the 
peoples  in  the  Captive  Nations  for  freedom 
and  national  Independence  provides  a  power- 
ful third  force  In  the  war  launched  by  Im- 
perial Russia.  This  third  force  is  bound  to 
our  political  conviction  by  an  unbreakable 
bond  of  Ideals — Just  as  it  stands  as  a  for- 
midable and  unyielding  enemy  of  Imperial 
Russia.  We  must  learn  to  use  this  powerful 
third  force  for  peace,  for  Justice  among  na- 
tions, and  for  a  new  world  order  based  upon 
universal  freedom  and  social  righteousness. 

The  week  of  July  14  through  21,  1963,  Is 
set  aside  by  an  Act  of  Congress  and  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  as  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Through  this  weeklong  observance 
we  are  reminded  of  the  blessings  which  we 
enjoy  as  a  free  people  and  the  commitment 
of  our  Nation,  under  God,  to  advance  the 
frontiers  of  freedom  until  tjTanny  and  des- 
potism  have   vanished   from   the   earth. 

As  mayor  of  Buffalo  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  the  cause  of  peace  with 
Justice  and  I  urge  and  invite  all  my  fellow 
citizens  to  join  in  the  activities  arranged  for 
this  annual  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

Chester  Kowal. 

Mayor  of  Buffalo. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  E\T:NTS 

Sunday,  July  14,  am  :  Religious  observ- 
ances and  prayers  in  churches  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo. 

At  1  p.m.:  Marching  groups  and  motorcade 
forming  at  Main  and  Tupper  Streets  to 
proceed  to  the  City  Hall. 

At  2:30  p.m.:  Civic  opening  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  program  at  McKlnley  Monument 
in  front  of  City  Hall;  presentation  of  colors; 
National  Anthem;  invocation  by  Rev.  Porter 
W.  Phillips,  secretary,  Council  of  Churches; 
posting  of  captive  nations  fiags;  welcome  by 
Dr.  Nestor  Procyk,  chairman;  proclamation 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  by  Hon.  Chester 
Kowal.  mayor  of  Buffalo;  address  by  Hon. 
Tliaddeus    J.    Dulskl,    Member   of   Congress, 
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41st  DUtrtet  of  New  Yurk;  vocal  presenta- 
tion; beiMdlcUon  by  M«gr.  Stanley  A.  Kul- 
pln«kl,  cUraetor.  Dloceuin  Labor  College. 

WednMdaj,  July  17.  12  aoon:  Civic  lunch- 
eon •pon«ar«d  by  the  KlwanU  Club  of  Buf- 
falo. Hotel  sutler  Hilton.  Terrace  Room. 
Speaker:  Hon.  Charles  J.  Kersten.  of  Mil- 
waukee. WU.,  chairman.  Select  Conunlttce 
Co  Investigate  CommunUt  Aggreulon.  83d 
Cungreea.  Tc^lc:  "Liberation  of  the  Captive 
Nations — Key  to  Peace  with  Justice  "  Tick- 
ets $3.75   (for  reservations  call  TL.  3-3399 1 

Sunday,  July  31.  7  30  pm  :  Captive  Na- 
tions FeetlTal.  Delaware  Park  at  AJbrlgbt- 
Knoz  Art  0«Uery:  BuITalo  Civic  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Jan  Wolanek;  a 
pageant  of  songs  and  dnnces  of  the  captive 
nations:  speaker:  Hon  Chester  Kowal.  mayor 
of  Buffalo. 

All  event*  are  open  to  the  public  No  ad- 
mission cbarge  will  be  made  except  for  the 
civic  luncbeon  on  Wednesday  July  17.  at  the 
Statler  Hilton   Hotel. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (DC  >   Evening  Star. 

July  13.  10631 
PsaziNa   OamTS   Nations    Called    Realistic 

ATM 

Tb*  liberation  of  the  captive  satellite  na- 
tions remain*  a  realistic  objective,  Senator 
Dooo,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  said  In  a 
message  read  at  a  breakfast  meeting  today 

The  fifth  annual  Washington  Metropolitan 
area  obserranoe  of  Captive  Nations  Week  be- 
gan with  a  meeting  at  the  Market  Inn.  The 
obeervance  will  feature  special  prayers  and 
church  serrloaa  tomorrow,  a  banquet  Wednes- 
day, and  a  wreath-laying  ceremony  at  the 
Washington  IConument  on  July  31. 

"The  sad  fact  la  that  since  Captive  Nations 
Week  waa  first  proclaimed  •  •  •  the  Island 
of  Cuba  haa  gone  Communist,  the  northern 
portion  of  Laos  haa  been  taken  over.  South 
Vietnam  la  again  fighting  for  its  life,  a  solidly 
pro-SOTlet  goremment  has  been  established 
In  China,  a  goremment  under  control  of 
known  Communlata  has  been  elected  and 
still  remalna  In  power  In  British  Oulana  and 
a  doaen  countries  In  Latin  America  are  In 
mortal  Jeopardy,"  Senator  Dooo  said  In  the 
paper  read  by  David  Martin,  his  special  as- 
sistant. 

"I  believe,  now  that  our  thermonuclear  de- 
terrent haa  been  counterbalanced  by  a  Soviet 
thermonuclear  deterrent.  It  becomes  more 
important  than  ever  to  sustain  and  encour- 
age the  realstance  movement  In  the  captive 
nations,"  Senator  Dodo  said. 

He  added  that  the  captive  peoples'  will  to 
resist  "remalna  the  surest  deterrent  to  So- 
viet aggreaaloo." 

The  captive  nations  (problem)  should  be 
raised  at  every  International  conference  and 
at  every  TTnltcd  Nations  session.  Senator 
Dooo  said.  In  order  that  the  nations  will 
know  the  West  haa  not  deserted  them. 

Representative  BAaar.  Republican,  of  New 
York,  said  the  descendants  of  Immigrants 
from  the  captive  nations  "will  never  be 
reconciled  to  the  captivity  of  the  land  of 
their  anceators."  He  warned  that  any  quick 
action  to  release  the  nations  would  add  to 
their  burdena. 

"Any  outside  armed  Intervention  would 
undoubtedly  provoke  an  all-out  global  war 
•  •  •  and  hence.  It  U  unthinkable. •'  Mr. 
BAasT  said.  "Likewise,  any  Internal  upris- 
ing •  •  •  >uch  as  that  which  occurred  in 
Hungary  In  195«  •  •  •  would  undoubtedly 
be  crushed  by  Soviet  tanks  and  troops  with 
a  great  amount  of  bloodshed  and  death." 

America's  Ideal  of  Individual  liberty  must 
continue  to  be  "the  shaft  of  light  that  breaks 
through  the  darkness  of  the  Iron  Curtain." 
he  said. 

Representative  Mabsh.  Democrat,  of  Vir- 
ginia, told  the  breakfast  meeting  that 
"Woodrow  WUaon.  great  Internationalist 
though  he  waa.  would  not  have  looked  with 


favor  on  current  State  Department  sugges- 
tions that  the  United  States  move  toward 
full  diplomatic  Interchange  with  the  Kadar 
regime  which  the  Soviets  Impressed  on  cap- 
tive  Hungary  " 


(FYom  the  Washington   (DC  )    Post. 

July  14.   19«3| 

DoDD  USGE.-s  U.NrrED  States  Sitport  of 

Anti-Reds 

The  possible  defection  of  100  Soviet  satel- 
lite military  divisions  was  predicted  by  Sena- 
tor Thomas  J  DtiuD  Democrut  of  Connecti- 
cut, yesterday. 

With  the  present  nu'-Iear  stand-ofT  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  RusaIh.  Dodd 
said  there  Is  an  Increased  chance  for  a  non- 
nuclear  war  In  which  such  a  defection  would 
be  crucial 

The  active  encouragement  by  the  United 
States  of  the  resistance  movement  in  Com- 
munist captive  countries  Is  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  DoDD.  If  the  chance  for  such  a 
defection  is  to  remain 

DoDD's  speech,  read  by  Special  AsalsUiiit 
David  Martin  at  a  breakfast  Uuiichmg  Wash- 
ington's Captive  Nations  Week  observance, 
attacked  what  it  called  the  defeatism  re- 
sponsible for  U  S  Inaction  during  the  Hun- 
giirlan  revolt  and  the  lackadaisical  support 
of  the  Cuban  freedom  fighters  at  the  Bays  of 
Pigs 

He  also  accused  the  United  Nations  of  al- 
lowing Its  debates  on  self-determlntsm  to 
be  dominated  by  discussions  of  Western 
colonialism  In  Africa  and  Asia  The  UN 
should  face  the  Issue  of  Soviet  colonialism  In 
Europe,  he  said 

The  breakfast  meeting  whs  also  addrewed 
by  Congressmen  John  O  Marsh.  Jr  .  Demo- 
crat of  Virginia,  and  Robert  R  Barry,  Re- 
publican of  New  York,  and  Peter  P.  Lejlns. 
president  of  the  American  Latvian  Associ- 
ation. 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  Obeervance, 
which  will  feature  a  special  church  service 
today,  was  established  by  Congress  In  1959 
to  express  support  for  the  aspirations  of  cap- 
tive people  for  freedom  from  Communist 
tyranny. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )  C&thollc 

Stajidard,  July   12,  1963) 

Reparation    Societt    Prats    for    Captive 

Nations 
The  ReparaUon  Society  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary  will  attend  an  all-night  vigil 
at  St.  Ignatius  Church.  Baltimore,  next  Fri- 
day. This  month's  vigil  has  been  arranged 
to  coincide  with  the  obeervance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  A  chartered  bus  will  leave 
Washington  at  8  pm  and  return  at  7  am. 
Saturday  Round  trip  fare  Is  %3.  Por  Infor- 
mation and  reservations  contact  Virginia 
Murphy.  1000  Perry  Street  NE   (526^9135). 


[Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )  Oat.hoUc 
Standard.  July  5.,  1963  | 
Captive  Nations  Week  Observances  Planned 
Captive  Nations  Week  will  be  observed  In 
the  metropolitan  area  beginning  Saturday. 
July  13  The  week's  observance  will  feature 
a  breakfast,  special  prayers,  church  services, 
a  banquet,  and  will  conclude  with  a  wreath- 
laying  ceremony  Sunday,  July  21,  at  the 
Washington  monuments  of  heroes  of  the 
various  nations  now  held  capUve  by  Com- 
munists. Americans  of  all  national  back- 
grounds and  creeds  are  urged  U)  express  their 
united  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  people  from  Communist  tyranny 
Dr  Lev  E  Dobrlansky  of  the  faculty  of 
Oecjrgetown  University  Is  chairman  of  the 
National   Captive  Nations  Committee. 

EAKI.T     action    on    RESOLmONS 

Forty  resolutions  calling  for  a  special 
committee  are  pending  before  the  Rules 


Committee.  Action  on  these  resolutions 
is  long  overdue.  Many  of  our  Members 
on  Rules  are  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  this  necessary  commit- 
tee. In  view  of  the  general  support 
demonstrated  for  this  committee,  along 
with  numerous  colleagues  I  urge  that 
early  action  be  taken  on  this  vital  meas- 
ure. If.  as  General  Taylor  and  many 
others  feel,  there  Is  the  fear  that 
euphoria  might  overtake  us  following 
the  ratification  of  the  test  ban  treaty, 
I  know  of  no  more  sobering  activity  than 
a  patient,  well-planned,  and  methodic 
study  of  all  the  captive  nations  with  the 
primary  view  of  formulating  legislation 
contributing  to  our  strength  and  posture 
In  the  cold  war. 

A  special  committee  would  also  be  the 
formidable  symlx)l  of  America's  determi- 
nation to  maintain  and  preserve  the 
hopes  of  all  the  captive  peoples  for  even- 
tual freedom  and  independence.  It 
would  give  concrete  expression  to  the 
will  of  countless  Americans  who  In  the 
Fifth  Captive  Nations  Week  obser\ance 
displayed  this  spirited  determination. 
As  indications  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
comments  on  the  week  be  aptx?nded  to 
my  remarks: 

The  July  17  New  York  Journal-Ameri- 
can editorial;  the  July  15  New  York 
Times  report  and  July  13  Journal- Amer- 
ican report;  the  July  15  Daily  News  re- 
port; an  Indianapolis  News  editorial; 
the  July  12  Virginia  Register  report;  a 
manifesto  for  the  week;  a  July  12  Cath- 
olic Standard  editorial;  a  July  15  column 
in  the  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  Times  Leader; 
a  July  27  Daily  News  editorial:  two 
statements  of  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee;  a  concise  comparative 
statement  on  the  captive  and  free  worlds 
issued  by  the  Washington  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee,  and.  finally,  a  copy  of 
House  Resolution  14. 

(Prom  the  New  York  (NY.)  Journal- 
American,  July  17.  1963] 
The  CAPnvES 

This  Is  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  talks  now  going  on  in  Mos- 
cow the  timing  could  not  be  better. 

It  serves  to  remind  us  that: 

1.  While  Premier  Khrushchev  may  be 
forced  by  expediency  Into  seeking  some  kind 
of  accommodation  with  the  West,  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  an  Imperialistic  and  tyrannous 
power.  No  nation  has  ever  accepted  Com- 
munist rule  voluntarily. 

3  If,  as  is  possible,  he  tries  to  make  a  non- 
aggression  treaty  between  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  a  condition  of  a  nu- 
clear test  ban  agreement  he  will  be  seeking 
to  formalize  an  International  crime — that 
being  the  enslavement  of  Eastern  European 
nations. 

A  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  treaty  would  con- 
done on  our  side  the  captivity  of  the  captive 
nations.  Including  East  Germany 

Purther,  as  "Editor's  Rep>ort"  by  W  R 
Hearst.  Jr  .  said  Sunday,  such  a  treaty  would 
Imply  a  parallel  between  the  two  blocs,  where 
none  actually  exists.  NATO  Is  a  voluntary 
association  of  free  nations.  "TTie  Warsaw 
Pact  Is  a  dragooned  clique  of  puppet  gov- 
ernments whose  regimented  populations  are 
kept  In  submission  under  threat  of  Soviet 
troop  action" 

We  can't  do  much  to  free  the  captive  na- 
tions. But  let's  not  help  Khrushchev  make 
the  shackles  stronger. 


1963 
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(From  the  New  York   (N.Y.)  Times,  July  15, 

1963] 

Captive    Nations   Week   Undebwat 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
began  here  yesterday  with  church  services 
and  a  ceremony  In  United  Nations  Plaza. 

Representative  William  G.  Brat,  Repub- 
,.c-.in.  <.f  Indiana,  told  a  group  of  150  persona 
outside  the  headquarters  of  the  Assembly  of 
Optlve  European  Nations,  769  United  Na- 
tloHo  Plaz.A,  th.vt  free  elections  In  the  captive 
i.atlons  must  be  a  condition  of  discussions 
between  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Org.^nlzatlon  and  the  Communist 
bk-K:. 

Earlier  about  50  expatriates,  many  of  them 
dressed  In  folk  costumes  and  carrying  flags, 
attended  the  10  a.m..  solemn  mass  at  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral.  They  were  received  by 
Cardinal  Spellman  and  they  heard  a  state- 
ment of  the  cardinal  read  by  Rev.  Robert 
Muher,  a  professor  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  America  in  Washington. 

The  observance  will  continue  here  today 
with  a  ceremony  on  the  steps  of  city  hall 
with  Mayor  Wagner  as  the  main  speaker.  It 
Is  sponsored  by  the  American  Friends  of  the 
Captive  Nations,  the  Conference  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Central  European  Descent  and  the 
assembly. 


[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Journal-Ameri- 
can. July  13.  1963] 
Captive  Eltiopean  Nations  Week  Opens 
The  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
win  officially  open  tomorrow  with  the  cele- 
bration of  a  solemn  mass  at  10  ajn.  In  St. 
Patrick's   Cathedral,   Fifth   Avenue   at    60th 
Street. 

Representatives  of  captive  European  na- 
tions win  attend  the  mass.  Preacher  will  be 
Rev.  Robert  Moher,  C.S.C,  who  Is  assisting 
on  the  staff  of  the  cathedral.  He  is  former 
professor  of  moral  theology  at  Holy  Croes 
Seminary,  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  DC. 

[Prom   the   New  York  Dally  News,  July   15, 

1963] 

Red   Caftives  Votino   Asicn> 

Free  elections  in  communism's  captive  na- 
tions of  Europe  were  demanded  yesterday  as 
a  condition  for  any  nonaggresslon-pact  nego- 
tiations between  NATO  and  the  Communist 
bloc. 

Representative  William  G.  Bsat,  Repub- 
lican, of  Indiana,  made  the  demand  at  a  cere- 
mony marking  the  start  of  the  fifth  annual 
Captive  Nations  Week.  The  program,  out- 
side the  office  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive 
European  Nations,  opposite  D.N.  headquar- 
ters, was  attended  by  150  persons. 

Representative  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Demo- 
crat-Liberal, of  Queens,  voiced  a  hope  that 
the  UN.  "will  give  the  captive  nations — Al- 
bania, Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia, 
Hungary.  Latvia,  Lithuania.  Poland,  and  Ru- 
mania— the  opportunity  for  self-determina- 
tion." 

Dr.  George  M.  Dlmltrov.  chairman  of  the 
AR.<;embly  of  Captive  Nations,  urged  the  UJ?. 
to  fight  "flourishing  Soviet  colonialism"  as 
vlporously  as  It  has  "the  now  almost-van- 
ished  Western-tj'pe   colonallsm." 


[From  the  Indianapolis  News.  Mar.  35.  1963] 
Free  the  Captives 

.Although  It  has  been  roundly  condemned 
for  'doing  nothing."  the  State  legislature  has 
prtKluced  one  positive  action  which  should 
win  the  praise  of  Hooslers  of  both  parties. 

The  general  assembly  has  passed,  and  Gov- 
ernor Welsh  has  signed,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion declaring  the  third  week  In  July  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  In  Indiana. 

The  resolution  commemorstes  the  eolldar- 
lly  of  the  American  people  with  the  nations 
en.slavcd  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  declares 


American  dedication  to  the  proposition  that 
they  shall  once  more  be  free. 

As  passed  in  the  legislature,  the  resolve 
Incorporates  the  text  of  a  similar  resolution 
passed  In  1959  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  The 
wording  of  this  latter  declaration  fittingly 
sums  up  the  purpose  of  Captive  Nations 
Week: 

"These  submerged  nations  look  to  the 
United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human  free- 
dom, for  leadership  in  bringing  about  their 
liberation  and  Independence  and  In  restoring 
to  them  the  enj03rment  of  their  Christian, 
Jewish,  Moslem,  Buddhist  and  other  religious 
freedom,  and  of  their  Individual  liberties; 

•  •••••  • 

"It  Is  vital  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  that  the  desire  for  liberty  and 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of 
these  conquered  nations  should  be  stead- 
fastly kept  alive; 

"The  desire  for  liberty  and  Independence 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  these  sub- 
merged nations  constitutes  a  powerful  deter- 
rent to  war  and  one  of  the  best  hopes  for  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace; 

•  •••••  • 

"It  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly  manifest  to 
such  peoples  through  an  appropriate  and  offi- 
cial means  the  historic  fact  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  share  with  them  their 
aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom 
and  Independence." 

To  make  this  fact  clear,  the  Governor  is 
memorialized  by  the  legislature  "to  do  all 
things  necessary"  In  observing  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  In  Indiana,  beginning  this  July. 

This  occasion  was  marked  last  year  by  a 
series  of  Impressive  ceremonies  and  observ- 
ances, headed  up  by  Col.  Roscoe  Turner  and 
then-Mayor  Charles  Boswell. 

We  trust  this  year  will  be  distinguished  by 
similar  ceremonies,  and  we  congratulate  the 
legislature  and  the  Governor  for  putting 
official  sanction  behind  so  worthy  a  cause. 

[From  the  West  Virginia  Register,  July  12, 

1963] 
HoNOB  Captive  Nations — Public  Law  86-90 

Pbovidinc    por   thk   Designation    of    the 

Third  Week  or  Jult  as  "Captive  Nations 

Wkxk"  Adopted  by  the  86th  Congress  op 

THB  United  States  or  America  in  Jttlt 

19S» 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
Is  In  large  part  attributable  to  its  having 
been  able,  through  the  democratic  process, 
to  achieve  a  harmonlotis  national  unity  of 
Its  people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the 
most  diverse  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic 
backgrounds;  and 

Whereas  this  harmonious  unification  of  the 
diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has  led 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess  a 
warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to 
recognize  the  natural  interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples;   and 

Whereas  since  1918  the  Imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  In  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russian  have  led  through  direct  and 
Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  national  Independence  of  Poland.  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania, 
East   Germany,    Bulgaria,    mainland    China, 


Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea. 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turke- 
stan, North  Vietnam,  and  others;   and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  Independence  and  In  re- 
storing to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian,  Jewish,  Moslem,  Buddhist,  or  other 
religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  Individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
I>eoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should  be 
steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  peoples  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom 
and  independence:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  a-nd  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  that  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  third  week  of  July 
1959,  as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  and  Inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities.  The  President  Is  further  author- 
ized and  requested  to  Issue  a  similar  procla- 
mation each  year  until  such  time  as  freedom 
and  Independence  shall  have  been  achieved 
for  all  captive  nations  of  the  world. 


[From  the  West  Virginia  Register,  July  12. 

1963] 

Copies  or  Booklet  Are  Available 

Copies  of  the  booklet  "Flags  of  the  Captive 
Nations,"  by  Robert  E.  Ramsey  are  still  avail- 
able and  may  be  purchased  by  writing  to  the 
author  care  of  the  West  Virginia  Register, 
Post  Office  Box  230,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Copies 
are  priced  at  25  cents  each. 

The  booklet  gives  a  r^sum*  of  an  event 
that  took  place  In  Denver,  Colo.,  in  Septem- 
l>er,  1961,  which  honored  the  captive  na- 
tions. It  also  contains  a  copy  of  Public  Law 
86-90,  which  calls  for  the  designation  of  the 
third  week  In  July  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week." 

The  law  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  resolution 
that  was  principally  the  work  of  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobrlansky.  chairman  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee,  Inc.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Manifesto  for  Captive  Nations  Week  1963 
The  undersigned  organizations  dedicated 
to  the  restoration  of  freedom  In  the  captive 
nations,  call  attention  to  Public  Law  86-90, 
unanimously  adopted  In  1959  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  by  which  the  third  week 
of  July  of  each  year  was  designated  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

All  the  captive  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
Including  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  and  Chi- 
nese peoples  themselves,  have  been  enslaved 
for  long  years  by  Communist  tyranny.  The 
Soviet  Union  not  only  preserved  all  the  co- 
lonial conquests  of  Czarlst  Russia,  but  ex- 
panded the  empire  further.  Since  World 
War  II,  the  captive  nations  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  have  been  deprived  of  their 
national  Independence.  In  disregard  of 
solemn  treaties  and  agreements.  Since  1921 
several  non-Russian  nations,  which  became 
Independent  following  the  collapse  of  the 
Czarlst  empire,  had  their  Independence  forc- 
ibly suppressed,  while  all  other  non-Russlan 
peoples  within  the  Soviet  Union  have  since 
1919  been  denied  their  promised  right  to 
national   self-determination.     All   have    lost 
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tbelr  bMlo  hunum  freedoms  -  freedom  of 
•peecb.  religion.  SMembly,  and  what  la  per- 
haps most  ImportAnt  of  all,  freedom  from 
fear. 

The  captive  people*  of  Central  and  East- 
ern Burope  have  never  ceased  to  resist  ac- 
tively when  tbe  opportunity  presented  Itself. 
passively  when  necessity  dictated  Even  after 
both  the  United  Nations  and  the  Western 
Powers  failed  to  oome  to  the  aid  of  the  Hun- 
garian revolution,  they  did  not  cease  Uy 
hojpe:  and  their  more  recent  disappointment 
at  the  unopposed  erection  of  the  Berlin  whII 
has  still  not  caused  them  to  abandon  hope 
But  this  hope — which  alone  feeds  the  embers 
of  resistance — depends  on  two  major  factors 
The  resolve  with  which  the  fr««e  world  re- 
sponds to  Soviet  threats,  whether  military  or 
political,  whether  in  Burope  A^la  or  Latin 
America;  and  the  clarity  and  steadfastness 
with  which  the  Western  Power* — and  the 
United  Statce  above  all-  commit  themselves 
and  pursue  the  goal  of  freedom  for  the  cap- 
tive nations. 

Despite  formal  assumncea  that  U  S 
policy  continues  to  support  the  aspirations 
of  freedom  of  the  captive  peoples,  there 
are  strong  indications  that  this  policy 
Is,  In  fact,  evolving  toward  accommodation 
with  the  Communist  governments  This  Is 
llltiatrated  by  the  US  abstention  on  the 
crucial  vote  In  the  United  Nations  Creden- 
tials Committee  on  the  approval  of  the  cre- 
dentials of  tbe  Hungarian  delegation. 

It  Is  claimed  by  the  supporters  of  a  new 
approach  that  expanded  relations  with  the 
Communist  regimes  will  Induce  them  to  fol- 
low a  course  of  greater  independence  toward 
Moscow  and  to  grant  some  freedoms  to  their 
subjects.  But  this  overlooks  the  basic  fact 
that  all  Improvements  In  the  lot  of  the  cap- 
tive peoples  have  invariably  been  the  result 
of  pressures  on  the  Communists,  both  from 
within  and  without.  If  the  people  of  Hun- 
gary and  Poland  are  better  o(T  than  their 
neighbors  In  eastern  Europe.  It  Is  because 
the  freedom  fighters  of  Hungary  challenged 
the  Soviet  might  with  thetr  bare  hands — 
and  because  tbe  Soviet  Union,  fearful  that 
the  revolution  might  spread  to  Poland,  agreed 
In  panic  to  the  policy  of  relaxation. 
The  gradual  Improvement  In  the  lot  of  the 
Hungarians  since  the  black  repressions  of 
19M  and  1807  Is  partly  due  to  the  constant 
pressture  exerted  by  the  United  Nations  to 
secure  oom|>Ua&ee  with  Its  resolutions,  and 
to  the  United  States'  hitherto  steadfast  re- 
fusal to  recognlae  the  legitimacy  of  a  gov- 
ernment forced  on  the  Hungarian  people  by 
Soviet  tanks.  It  Is  also  partly  a  function  of 
economic  necessity:  for  without  concessions 
the  Communists  could  not  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  workers  and  technicians 
We  are  fearfxil  that  a  policy  of  accom- 
modation will  have  disastrous  reeults  not 
only  for  the  captive  peoples  themselves,  but 
for  the  whole  free  world.  TTie  resistance  of 
the  captive  peoplee.  which  has  long  t>een  a 
powerful  deterrent  to  Soviet  aggression. 
might  be  weakened  to  the  point  where  It 
would  cease  to  be  a  factor  in  the  calculations 
of  the  Kremlin.  This  would  leave  the  Krem- 
lin free  to  undertake  further  adventures 
against  a  West  already  noticeably  weakened 
by  the  Communist  gains  In  the  recent  Ital- 
ian elections,  and  by  dissensions  in  NATO 
It  will  also  challenge  the  credibility  of 
American  flrmneas  not  only  In  Europe,  but 
In  the  Caribbean.  It  win  nullify  the  effects 
of  the  American  administration's  firm  stand. 
last  fall,  on  the  Russian  missile  bases  in 
Cuba. 

We  call  upon  tbe  U.S.  Government  not  to 
Mnbark  on  a  course  of  accommodation  with 
the  Communist  dictatorships.  Only  by 
leading  the  flgbt  for  freedom  of  oppressed 
peoples  ereryirhare  can  the  West  assume  the 
spiritual  and  diplomatic  oflferslve  in  the 
world-wide  stniggle  for  liberty  and  Justice 
Only  thus  can  tbe  West  effectively  counter 
both    the   Soviet   strategy    of    expansion    by 


economic,  political  and  military  pressure 
and  the  danger  of  nuclear  war 

In  commemorating  Captive  Nations  Week 

We  accuse  the  USSR  Government  of  vio- 
lating Its  solemn  promises  of  freedom  and 
Independence  to  the  nine  nations  mude  cap- 
tive after  World  War  II  Albania  Bulis'arla. 
Czechoelovakla.  Estonia  Hunt^ary  Latvia. 
Lithuania.    Poland,    and    Rumania 

We  further  attuse  the  Sc  vlet  Ci'ivernmfiit 
of  forcibly  depriving  the  pe<iple8  *ithln  Its 
own  borders  of  the  promised  right  of  st-lf- 
dftfrmlnatlon  and  of  drstroyinj?  the  for- 
merly free  and  Independent  states  of 
I'Kritine  CJe<>rt;lH  Armetila  Hyeioru.ssi(»  and 
others , 

We  ur^e  ihnt  the  Hungarian  question 
b?  rtramcd  on  tiiL-  I'nitfCl  Ntttions  ugendii 
until  the  U  N  resolutions  on  Hungary 
.h.ive  befi;  compiled  with 

We  urge  the  governmei.ts  of  the  United 
Slates  and  its  allies 

1  To  declare  in  accordance  with  the 
pilU'.-lpies  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Huniiin  Rl^lits  and 
the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  .jf  Inde- 
pendence to  Colonial  Countries  adopted  by 
the  U  N  on  October  14.  1960.  their  support  of 
the  right  of  seif-determlnation  uf  all  peoples 
held  In  captl.lty  by  the  Communist  imperial 
.system  and.  consequently  make  this  Issue 
the  permanent  concern  of  the  United 
Nations 

2  To  recognize  that  any  relaxation  of 
tensions  can  only  follow,  not  precede,  the 
realization  of  seif-determlnatlon  through 
free  elections  In  these  captive  nations;  that 
there  can  be  no  end  to  the  Cold  War  as  long 
as  an  Iron  Curtain  runs  through  Eun)pe  and 
half  of  Europe  remains  enslaved,  and  that 
the  strict  ot)servance  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination  must  be  made  the  precondi- 
tion   In    any    security   agreements 

3  To  be  always  mindful  of  the  proven  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  satellite  re- 
gimes desperately  need  as  much  of  the  West- 
ern economic  strength  as  they  can  draw  from 
trading  with  the  West,  and  accordingly,  to 
use  the  tremendous  bargaining  power  their 
economic  strength  confers  upon  them  to 
exact  meaningful  political  concessions  for 
the  captive  peoples  and  for  the  entire  free 
world 

We  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  during  Captive  Nations 
Week.  July  14  20.  1963.  to  manifest  their 
awareness  of  the  Importance  of  their  silent 
allies  In  the  Sovlet-subjugated  lands  In  the 
world-wide  conflict  t»etween  the  forces  of 
liberty  and  Communist  tyranny,  and  to 
pledge  theniselves  to  help  them  In  their 
struggle  for  freedom  and  Independence. 

Christopher  Emmet,  Chairman.  Amer- 
ican Friends  of  the  Captive  Nations; 
Dr  George  M  Dlmltrov,  Chairman. 
Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions; Msgr  John  Balkunas.  Chair- 
man. Conference  of  Americans  of 
Central  and  Eastern  European  De- 
scent; Thomas  Culte.  National  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee.  Steven  J 
Jarema.  Chairman.  American  Con- 
ference for  the  Liberation  of  the 
Non-Russian  Nations  In  the  USSR 

[From  the  Catholic  Standard    July    12    19«3| 
CAPTIVE   N'.\TiONS  Week 

A  thoughtful  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Is  good  m.surance  against  cap- 
tivity Although  we  welcome  every  whlfT 
and  vcdtlge  of  evidet.ce  th.ii  Rujslan  com- 
munism Is  turning  toward  the  West,  we 
must  viry  roberly  >;a)<e  both  the  validity  of 
these  Indications  and  our  course  The  plight 
o'  the  captive  nations  Is  the  best  example 
'■  r  oir  guidance. 

People  m.jst  live  on  facts,  not  promises 
People  must  enjoy  the  dally  benefits  of  free- 
dom not  p-irty  exnltmatlons  of  "group  free- 
dom       '.efc'.e    tliey    can    say    ihoy    are    free 


Therefore   the   gage   of   what   the  Reds  mean 

rtb'juL  human  rights.  Including  freedom,  is 
what  they  are  actually  doing  in  the  captive 
countries 

By  any  st,indard  of  civilized  law  and 
usage  the  captive  countries  well  deserve 
their  name  The  very  foundation  of  human 
rights  l.s  not  .icknowledged.  that  men  as 
cre.ituros  of  God  jxtssess  rights  granted  by 
the  Creator  The  state  In  the  captive  coun- 
tries assumes  the  rights  of  Oixl  and  ni^.n, 
prcsiinilng  to  parcel  them  out  according  to 
tl.pir  desires  Even  the  reports  tint  gov«.rii- 
inents  In  the  e  stales  hiivc  n^  w  rcl.i.xed  tluir 
controls,  granting  s«jme  scant  exercise  of 
rights,  contlrms  the  Inadmissible  prenase 
tlirtt  the  state,  not  the  Individual  possesses 
t  lie  rights 

The  Re<ls  l.ii;  easily  disprove  that  the 
siiteilite  natl(i.".s  .ire  not  really  captlve.s  by 
free  elections  by  abolishing  the  secret  pohce. 
by  le.irlng  djwn  the  barbed  wire  and  mines 
at  t.'ie  frontiers,  by  granting  freedom  to  the 
press  and  freedom  of  religion  by  permitting 
freedom  of  education. 

And  until  the  enslaved  nations  are  free  we 
shall  continue  to  pray  for  them  and  to  use 
all  p^>ssible  pressure  to  assure  their  freedom 

IF.' .m  the  Wllkes-Barre  (Pa  i   Times  Leader. 

July    15,   19631 

StLLovT   or   Captu'e   Nations   Likely 

This  Is  Captive  Nations  Week,  as  pro- 
claimed, perhaps  with  some  embarrasument. 
by  President  Kennedy  -and  It  comes,  truly 
,it   a  strange  conjunction  of  the  stars 

On  the  one  hand,  the  sponsors  of  the 
weok  the  Insistently  active  National  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee,  with  Herbert 
Hoover  as  Its  Honorary  Chairman  and  the 
flre-breathlng  Dr  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky  of 
Cie<jrgetown  University  as  Its  working  head, 
is  busy  deploring  our  "many  grave  sins  of 
omission  in  the  cold  war.  for  which  we  shall 
unquestionably  pay  heavily  later" 

■  Beyond  all  rationality,"  says  Dr  Dobrl- 
ansky. Is  the  thought  of  allowing  the 
avowed  enemy  a  breather  to  put  his  empire 
in  order  and  strengthen  It  for  further 
thrusts  against  the  free  world" 

While  Dr  I>)brlansky  speaks  with  an  iron 
voice,  however,  the  admlnlsUatlon  obviously 
hopes  that  Khrushchev,  with  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Averell  Harrlman  waiting  on 
his  doorstep,  will  not  take  any  of  this  "strum 
und  drang"  stuff  on  the  part  of  the  Capuve 
Nations  Committee  too  serloualy 

It  IS  not  that  anybody  contemplates  a 
conscious  sellout  of  eastern  European 
hopes  In  exchange  for  a  nuclear  test  ban 
pact  with  the  Soviets.  The  Idea  of  an 
opening  u>  the  east,  which  was  first  ex- 
plored by  the  Vatican,  is  something  that  Is 
conceived  In  expectations  of  a  quid  for  a 
quo. 

The  theory  behind  It  all  is  that  Soviet 
Russia  has  actually  been  undergoing  a  mu- 
Utlon.  or  a  sea-change,  and  is  ready  to  ease 
up  on  the  Captive  Nations  The  "things  that 
are  God's"  In  Poland  and  Hungary,  so  the 
hopes  run,  wUl  be  freed  from  secular  rr 
ptjlltlcal  Interference;  the  churches  will  be 
allowed  to  preach  and  practice  Christianity 
without  hindrance,  and  some  measures  of 
civil  liberty  might  be  expected  to  follow  In 
an  atmosphere  that  Is  purged  of  religious 
tensions. 

When  this  columnist  put  the  foregoing 
case  for  the  Onenlng  to  the  East"  to  or- 
ganizers of  Captive  Nations  Week,  however 
he  got  a  short  answer  Crumbs  "'  He  also 
got  a  prediction  that  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration for  all  the  hopes  that  Averell 
Harrlman  may  carry  with  him  to  Moscow. 
will  not  d  ire  settle  for  crumbs. 

KHRU.sHCHtV"S    DEAL 

Khrufhchev  Is  already  on  record  as  being 
willing  to  accept  a  test  ban  agreement  that 
would  cover  nucleur  cxpIo.sl.  r.s  In  the  air  or 
underwu-r   prov  d   i    the   N  \TO   nntloni^   ;u-e 
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ready  to  sign  a  nonaggres.=lon  pact  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  East  European  allies. 
But  the  trade  of  pact  for  pact,  short  of  in- 
cluding along  with  It  a  Soviet  guarantee  of 
free  elections  In  the  East  European  satel- 
lit's.  will  almost  certainly  never  be  made. 

For  one  thing,  a  pact  Is  a  treaty,  and  all 
treaties  to  which  the  United  States  Lb  a  sig- 
natory must  be  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  under  the  "advise  and  consent"  clause 
of  the  Constitution.  It  Is  impossible  to 
visualize  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  signing 
away  the  hopes  of  the  East  European  captive 
peoples,  or  granting  what  would  amount  to 
reC'.>gnilion  of  the  long-term  legitimacy  of 
the  East  German  Communist  State. 

If  you  don't  bellevi  that  the  Senate  would 
put  its  collective  foot  down  on  a  treaty  that 
would  consign  Eastern  Europe  to  ths  Soviets 
in  perpetuity.  Just  take  a  look  at  the  list 
of  honorary  members  of  the  National  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee.  The  list  includes 
Senators  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  Frank 
Lavsche.  of  Ohio,  Ralph  Yarborouch,  of 
Texivs.  Keating  and  Javits,  of  New  York. 
KvcHEL,  of  California,  Hugh  Scott,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Thruston  Morton,  of  Kentucky. 
and  Hubert  Humphrey,  of  Minnesota.  A  bi- 
partisan list  that  crosses  all  lines,  whether 
of  party  or  Ideology. 

Moreover,  there  Is  more  than  idealism  In- 
volved. A  Sco"rT,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  a  Pol- 
ish and  Hungarian  vote  to  worry  about;  a 
Lausche,  with  much  of  his  strength  In 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  has  all  the  bloods  of  Eastern 
Europe  watching  him.  In  Connecticut, 
Senator  Thomas  Dodd  cannot  live  politically 
without  support  from  people  with  Polish  ties. 

There  Is  one  way  around  the  U.S.  Senate; 
an  exchange  of  "declarations"  on  the  part  of 
the  NATO  nations  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
stooges  would  not  have  to  run  any  Constitu- 
tional gauntlet,  for  It  would  not  have  the 
force  of  a  treaty.  But  one  cannot  conceive 
of  such  a  "declaration"  passing  muster  with 
the  West  Germans  or  with  De  Gaulle. 

The  worries  about  a  "sellout"  this  week. 
then,  are  not  very  real,  even  if  Averell  Harrl- 
man might  be  complaisant,  which  Is  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  anyway. 


I  From  the  New  York  Dally  News, 
July  27.  19631 

SoMi  Topics  roi  DisctrssiON 
"Now  that  we  have  banned  nuclear  tests," 
bawled  N.  S.  Khrushchev  yesterday  at  a 
Kremlin  gabfest  with  W.  Averell  Harrlman. 
"let  us  move  forward  in  the  direction  of  eas- 
ing International  tensions  and  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  cold  war" 

This  was  Just  after  Khrushchev  and  the 
US.  test  ban  negotiator  had  exchanged  hap- 
py hugs  over  Thursday's  Initialing  of  the 
piece  of  paper  that  may  eventually  outlaw 
some  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

Old  huggy-thuggy  Khrushchev  led  off  the 
above-quoted  remark  with  a  typical  lie.  We 
have  not  "banned  nuclear  tests." 

The  proposed  partial  ban  treaty  has  only 
been  Initialed.  It  has  not  been  signed,  and 
the  U.S.  Senate  has  yet  to  give  it  the  once- 
over— preferably  the  thrioe-over.  France 
and  Red  China  are  refusing  to  take  part  In 
It.  and  a  big  Chinese  Red  named  Kuo  Mo-Jo 
bragged  only  yesterday  that  his  country  will 
have  nuclear  weapons  "In  the  not  too  distant 
future  " 

Yet  Khrushchev  is  already  trying  to  rush 
the  Western  Allies  into  far-ranging  discus- 
s.  ns  of  various  pet  projects  of  his.  Chief 
among  these  Is  a  nonaggression  treaty  be- 
tween NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations. 
That  would  mean  recognition  of  Communist 
East  Germany,  an  end  to  any  hope  of  Ger- 
man unification,  and  abandonment  by  the 
Western  Allies  of  all  of  Khrushchev's  captive 
nations. 

The  obvious  move  for  our  side  is  to  grab 
the  ball  and  suggest — with  vlgah — some 
topics  of  Its  own  for  discussion  with  the 
Kremlin   hugger-mugger. 


Why  not  demand  that  he  talk  about  pull- 
ing his  troope  out  of  Cuba,  calling  off  his 
dogs  In  Laos,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  and  Guate- 
mala; holding  free,  secret  ballot  elections 
in  all  the  captive  nations;  and  giving  the 
Western  Allies  free  and  unhindered  use  of 
ground  routes  between  West  Germany  and 
Berlin? 

Thursday's  Initialing  of  the  test  ban 
treaty  does  indeed  offer  a  chance  for  some 
fruitful  discussions,  as  Mr.  Harrlman  says. 
But  has  our  side  the  guts  to  grab  that  chance 
for  its  own  advantage;  or  will  it,  as  for  years 
past,  let  the  Red  Hitler  choose  the  subjects 
for  discussion  and  dominate  the  conversa- 
tion? 


"Libeeatx  Cuba,  Restore  Faith  in  All  Cap- 
TivK  NA"noNS,  Win  Cold  War,"  1963  Captive 
Nations  Week  Theme 

Washington,  DC,  July  9,  1963. — In  a 
statement  to  all  Members  of  the  Congress, 
the  National  Captive  Nations  Committee  an- 
nounced today  the  theme  of  the  1963  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week:  "Liberate  Cuba,  restore 
the  faith  in  all  captive  nations,  win  the  cold 
war."  Following  up  the  President's  procla- 
mation of  the  week  last  Friday,  the  com- 
mittee's chairman.  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky. 
declared.  "Cuba,  the  latest  in  the  roster  of 
captive  nations,  can  be  liberated  If  we  re- 
vive the  Kersten  amendment  to  tbe  past 
mutual  Security  Acts  and  apply  it  thoroughly 
to  Cuba."  Originally  designed  for  the  Eu- 
rasian captive  nations,  the  amendment  pro- 
vided for  the  formation  of  military-equipped 
Freedom  Corps  in  the  fifties. 

The  statement  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  "the  nationalism  reflected  in  the  party 
rivalries  throughout  the  empire  is  the  prime 
result  of  a  whole  decade  of  captive  nations' 
opposition  to  Moscow's  imperio-colonial 
rule.  In  Poland  as  well  as  Georgia,  in  Ru- 
mania as  well  as  Ukraine,  in  Red  China  as 
well  as  Turkestan."  Dr.  Dobrlansky,  who  is 
also  a  professor  In  Soviet  economics  at 
Georgetown  University  and  the  author  of 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution,  em- 
phasized: 

"We  are  today  committing  many  grave  sins 
of  omission  in  the  cold  war,  for  which  we 
shall  unquestionably  pay  heavily  later,  but 
beyond  all  rationality  Is  the  thought  of  al- 
lowing the  avowed  enemy  a  'breather'  to  put 
his  empire  In  order  and  strengthen  it  fc«- 
further  thrusts  against  the  free  world." 

In  addition  to  action  on  Cuba,  the  ccun- 
mlttee  prc^x»ed  the  creation  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations  in  Con- 
gress, the  passage  of  the  Freedom  Commis- 
sion and  Academy  bill,  and  a  full-scale  de- 
bate In  the  United  Nations  on  Soviet  Russian 
Imperlo-colonlalism,  within  the  U.S.SH.  and 
without. 

It  also  called  upon  Congress  to  put  into 
effect  the  President's  recent  suggestion  for 
a  re-examination  of  our  views  toward  tbe 
U.S.S.R.  by  opening  up  "for  public  discus- 
sion the  captivity  of  the  dozen  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  in  the  U.S.SJI."  NCNC, 
which  guides  the  annual  Captive  Nations 
Week  observances,  concluded  on  this  note: 
"Our  failure  to  at  least  start  with  these  few 
proposals  would  Justify  raising  the  ques- 
tion. 'Who  will  be  next  on  the  long  lUt  of 
captive  nations?'  " 

Referring  to  his  telegram  to  the  President 
on  July  6,  Dr.  Dobrlansky  again  praised  the 
President  for  his  early  proclamation  and  his 
stress  on  "the  Just  aspirations  of  all  people 
for  national  independence  and  human  lib- 
erty," including  the  malorltv  of  captive  na- 
tions in  the  U.S.S.R.  itself. 


Captive  Nations  Sponsors  Gird  For  Fight 
Against  Nonaggression  Pact — Honor  Ger- 
man Escapees  on  2d  Anniversary  of  Berlin 
Wall 

Washington.  DC.  August  13.  1963  —Pay- 
ing tribute  to  over  16.000  German  escapees 
and  some  65  dead  on  the  second  anniversary 


of  the  Russian  wall  of  sliame  in  Berlin,  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee  today 
lu-ged  its  State  and  local  groups  to  oppose 
any  unqualified  nonaggression  pact  with 
imperio-colonial  Moscow. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee.  Dr.  Lev 
E.  Dobrlansky  of  Georgetown  University, 
said  in  a  statement:  "This  second  anniver- 
sary of  Moscow's  infamous  Berlin  wall  is  an 
occasion  for  all  Americans  to  honor  the 
courage  of  the  German  escapees  and  those 
who  died  in  their  leap  to  freedom.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  the  President  will  expressively 
take  the  lead  in  this." 

Referring  to  an  anticipated  campaign  in 
this  country  for  a  nonaggression  pact  in  the 
name  of  "peace,"  the  statement  called  this 
second  anniversary  also  "an  occasion — fol- 
lowing the  most  successful  Captive  Nations 
Week  last  month — for  preparations  to  op- 
pose strenuously  any  pact  that  fails  to  entail 
heavy  concessions  for  freedom  on  the  part 
of  Moscow. '  The  author  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  resolution  pointed  out  that  in 
our  negotiations  we  should  press  for  these 
concessions  on  two  dimensions  of  freedom — 
free  elections  in  the  captive  nations  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  and  the  constitutional  right  for 
secession  by  the  captive  non-Russian  nations 
In  the  U.S.S.R. 

"In  point  of  cold  logic,"  the  statement 
rer.d,  "for  us  to  enter  into  a  pact  with  a  party 
that  in  reality  is  in  constant  aggression 
against  all  these  captive  nations  would  mean 
a  shameless  acceptance  of  Russian  aggression 
and  the  new  Russian  empire."  The  commit- 
tee holds  that  this  would  be  "a  moral  and 
political  surrender  to  Moscow,  which  for  7 
years  has  striven  to  gain  Western  acqui- 
escence to  the  permanence  of  its  empire." 

The  National  Captive  Nations  Committee 
rejected,  also,  the  naive  notion  that  the  lim- 
ited test  ban  treaty  is  the  first  step  toward 
a  relaxation  of  tensions  and  the  end  of  the 
cold  war.  "This  notion,"  said  Dobrlansky. 
"is  more  the  result  of  Moscow's  psychoprop- 
aganda  play  on  our  wishful  thinking  than 
anj-thing  else."  Pointing  to  Khrushchev's 
speech  at  the  signing  of  the  test  ban  treaty, 
he  said,  "We  Americans  should  carefully  read 
the  statements  coming  out  of  Moscow  to 
learn  what  peaceful  coexistence  means  from 
the  Russian  point  of  view — an  incessant  cold 
war,  for  which  we  don't  have  an  overall  pol- 
icy to  this  very  day." 

On  the  test  ban  treaty,  which  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee  regards  as  a  ter- 
rible gamble  with  our  national  security,  the 
statement  held  it  to  be  actually  the  first 
step  to  a  campaign  for  a  nonaggression  pact. 
The  Captive  Nations  Week  sponsors  insist 
the  two  must  be  kept  strictly  apart,  both 
technically  and  psychologically.  Dobrlansky 
stated  further:  "Since  the  illegitimate  Gov- 
ernment of  East  Germany  has  signed  the 
treaty  in  Moscow,  we  endorse  fully  the  idea 
advanced  by  Congressman  Dzxwinski,  an 
honorary  member  of  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee,  to  have  representatives 
of  governments  in  exile — Polish,  Ukrainian, 
Lithuanian,  and  others — sign  the  test  ban 
treaty  in  Washington  and  London." 

To  offset  the  anticipated  psychological  ef- 
fect of  tbe  test  ban  treaty,  as  concerns  Mos- 
cow's top  priority  item,  a  nonaggression  pact, 
the  committee  is  urging  its  members  to  in- 
tensify their  efforts  for  the  passage  of  the 
Flood  resolution  (H.  Res.  14) ,  which  calls  for 
the  creation  of  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations.  As  stated  by  the  chair- 
man. "The  creation  of  this  committee  at 
this  time  would  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  Russian  imperlo-ooloniallste  as  to 
where  the  American  people,  represented  in 
Congress,  stand  with  regard  to  the  eventual 
liberation  of  the  captive  nations." 


Captive  Nations  CoNTRAS"rED   With  Individ- 
u.al  Liberty  in  Free  Socittt 

The  manner  and  style   of  life  In   captive 
nationt  differ  from  that  in  the  free  society. 
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A  man  la  a  ■!«▼•  If,  like  a  dog.  he  must  obey 
th«  eommaiMli  at  hla  nuater.  He  may  be 
ktcked  or  Urwmd.  fed  or  ttarTed  at  the  mas- 
ter's whim.  H«  may  run  or  be  denied  any 
movement  by  hto  maaterl  order. 


The  following  statements  Uluatrate  some  of 
the  aapecta  of  enahtTement  In  captive  na- 
tions contrasted  with  Individual  liberty  In 
free  socletlea  where  each  man  and  woman 
Is.  or  has  the  liberty  to  be  his  own  master : 


CHAMBKRS    OF    COMMEJtCE 


KKUGION 

/•  emptUM  nations 
In  the  nMlosis  enslaved  by  conununlsm 
there  cannot  b*  eoucern  for  a  spiritual  mis- 
sion since  OaaUBualsts  contend  thst  Insofar 
as  this  aspect  of  man  exists  subjectively  It 
Is  baaed  on  erTor  and  Is  on  the  way  out. 
Churches  may  be  tolerated  up  to  a  point, 
as  In  Poland,  btrt  this  U  purely  a  policy  of 
ezpedleney.  Th*  abnormal-normal  situa- 
tion Is  that  soHM  minimum  freedom  of  the 
cult  (worship)  la  allowed  churches,  reconsti- 
tuted as  pvraly  prtrate  socletlee.  as  the  price 
of  obedieiMW  aad  oooperatlon  with  the  State 
for  piinia^aii^a  and  International  purposes. 
In  the  total  system  of  conununlsm,  where 
the  only  suprans  being  Ls  the  state  and  the 
Individual  is  sabordlnated  to  the  system, 
where  cultural  heritage  and  tradition  la 
ooontad  back  only  to  Karl  Man,  and  where 
political  aad  seoaomle  philosophy  supplant 
bumanlstle  philosophy.  Judaism  and  Jews 
experience  reprssslon  and  persecution.  Reli- 
gious praetless  an  thwarted  and  religious 
Mmlt  arc  vadsr  continual  assault.  For 
fiesdom  of  eooaeienoe.  Communists  would 
substltots  lack  of  conscience;  Communists 
would  nattonaUas  Jewish  heritage  and  tradi- 
tion and  offer  in  payment  only  the  biblical 
"mess  of  puiiMge." 

VOLtTNTAlT    ASSOCTATtOKS 


In  the  free  socxet]/ 

In  a  free  society,  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  truly  human  clvUlratlon,  the 
state  accepts  the  spiritual  as  a  vital  and  valid 
aa|>ect  of  the  life  of  man  It  encourages 
churches  to  do  their  proper  work  and  even 
to  be  the  conscience  of  the  nation  The 
church  Ls  at  liberty  to  fulfill  her  spiritual 
mission  '■ — Dr.  Charles  L<:)wry,  president. 
Foundation  for  Religious  Action  In  the  So- 
cial and  OvU  Order. 


"Judaism,  which  has  In  Its  centuries  long 
history  fathered  Christianity  and  Islam,  pro- 
vides for  Its  adherents  a  religious  faith  and 
phlloaopthy  which  recognises  man's  obliga- 
tion to  his  fellow  man  and  his  subordination 
to  the  Almighty.  It  provides  a  cultural 
heritage  and  tradition  as  well,"  Roy  H  MU- 
lenson.  American  Jewish  Committee. 


Communists  set  up  hundreds  of  asaocla- 
Uona  In  oountrlss  which  they  run:  aasocla- 
tlona  of  women,  ot  writers,  of  scientists  and 
Institutions  for  sports,  cultural  exchange, 
peace  and  so  on.  Thla  proclaimed  function 
of  all  of  thsaa  la  to  support  the  Communist 
Party  and  Stats,  educate  the  members  Into 
acceptance  and  execution  of  Conununist 
orders.  Thair  publications  and  statements 
parrot  thoaa  of  Communist  leaders.  In 
Communist  oountriea  these  groups  are  In- 
struments of  state  power.  For  example: 
"The  art  of  Socialist  realism  Is  a  weapon  In 
the  atruggls  for  conununlsm.  Soviet  artists 
fully  understand  the  party's  concern  for 
the  purity  and  fighting  efficiency  of  ttUs 
weapon." — Sculptor  Yekaterlna  Belasbova, 
secretary.  Board  of  the  nS.Sit.  Artists' 
Union,  Moscow,  April  10,  1963. 


All  producttva  facilities  are  owned  and 
operated  by  tba  state,  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  a  counterpart  of  an  organization  of  man- 
ufacturers. Nane  of  the  activities  per- 
mitted by  eaeb  an  aasodation  In  the  United 
States  would  fee  permitted. 


"It  has  been  said  that  every  situation, 
condition,  problem.  Idea,  thought.  Interest, 
or  activity  In  the  United  States  has  a  volun- 
tary committee,  organization,  or  association 
to  deal  with  It.  All  human  Interests  and  ac- 
tivities are  reflected  by  free  moving  groups 
In  which  all  are  participants.  In  one  way 
or  another,  and  which.  In  total,  make  up  our 
American  way  of  life. 


"The  13.000  trade  and  professional  associa- 
tions In  the  United  States  represent  coopera- 
tive organizations  supported  by  competing 
business  units  brought  together  by  mutuality 
of  Interest  to  Improve  the  general  Interest 
of  the  members  and  to  solve  problems  to- 
gether which  cannot  be  solved  through  Indi- 
vidual effort  The  p>erva8lve  Influence  and 
Impact  of  all  association  action  account  for 
most  of  what  Is  uniquely  American.  The 
sum  total  of  benefits  to  the  American  public 
resulting  from  the  constant,  pervasive, 
usually  undramatlc  and  unheralded  associa- 
tion Influence  Is  Incalculable,  " — Glenn  B 
Sanberg,  executive  vice  president,  American 
Society  of  Association  Executives 

"Our  function  Is  to  promote  the  philosophy 
of  economic  freedom.  Improve  relations  be- 
tween employers  and  employees,  defend  the 
rights  of  liberties  of  employers  and  employ- 
ees. Improve  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 
disseminate  among  the  people  Information 
with  respect  to  the  principles  of  Individual 
liberty  and  the  ownership  of  property,  sup- 
port national  legislation  In  furtherance  of 
these  principles  and  opF>oee  legislation  In 
derogation  thereof  ■ — Edward  Haher.  vice 
president.  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. 


In  captive  nations 

The  state  controls,  dominates  and  manlp. 
ulates  all  organisations.  The  captive  country 
sees  no  need  for,  and  has  no  use  for,  a  volun- 
tary organisation. 

If ,  In  a  captive  country,  there  Is  an  organi- 
sation by  the  name  of  chamber  of  commerce. 
It  Is  merely  a  part  of  the  goverunMnt — and 
Ls  set  up  by  the  government  to  regulate 
some  form  of  Industry,  to  police  some  activ- 
ity of  business,  or  to  compile  and  publish 
business  statistics  for  the  government. 


TaADK    UNIONS 

What  are  called  "unions"  In  the  captive 
nations,  as  In  the  Soviet  Union  Itself,  are 
agencies  of  the  state,  dedicated  solely  to  the 
Interests  of  the  state.  Their  function  Is  not 
to  give  workers  more  freedom  but  to  control 
workers  more  effectively.  To  describe  them 
as  "unions"  Is  as  great  an  enormity  as  the 
self-description  of  their  governments  as 
"people's  democracies" 


POUTICAL      PARTIZS 

"Marxlst-Lenlnlst  parties  throughout  the 
world  have  t>efore  them  a  oommon  ultimate 
aim:  to  mobilize  all  the  forces  for  the  strug- 
gle by  workers  and  the  tolling  peasants  to 
seize  f>ower  for  the  building  of  socialism  and 
communism  •  •  •  The  working  out  of  the 
forms  and  method  of  the  struggle  for  social- 
ism In  every  Individual  country  Is  the  In- 
ternal affair  of  the  working  class  of  that 
country  and  Its  Communist  vanguard  " — 
Letter  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  March  31, 
1»63 

YOUTH    OaCANIZATIONS 

"TTie  Komsomol  Is  a  very  great  and  active 
force  Ln  our  society,  with  more  than  30  mil- 
lion young  men  and  girls.  Some  80  million 
people  have  passed  through  the  Komsomol'i 
school  of  Conununist  education  and  have 
tiiken  part  In  its  social-political  activity. 
What  Is  the  main  thing  used  by  the  Kom- 
somol as  a  guide  for  Its  activity?  •  •  •  To 
help  youth  learn  communism.  To  learn 
communism  means  to  Unlc  the  theoretical 
theses  of  our  party  with  daily  practical  work. 
Such  problems  as  the  struggle  for  all 
branches  of  Uie  national  economy,  the  strug- 
gle to  raise  the  productivity  of  labor,  the 
struggle  to  improve  the  quality  of  output. 
and  the  struggle  to  lower  our  production 
costs  are  problems  for  economics.  They  In- 
terest youth  so  profoundly  and  they  have 
become  so  much  a  part  of  our  Komsomol 
organization's  life  that  without  them  the 
existence  of  the  Komsomol  simply  seems  to 
be  unthinkable" — S.  P.  Pavlov.  First  Secre- 
tary, Central  Committee  of  the  Komsomol, 
April  18,  1963 


H.   axs.    14 
Whereas   on   the   Issue   of  colonialism   the 
blatant  hypocrisy  of  Imperialist  Moscow  has 
not   been    adequately   exposed   by    us   In   the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere;  and 
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CHAACBCBB    Or  OOKICI 

In  the  free  »oeietf 
"In  America,  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
may  be  a  local  organicatlon,  or  it  may  be  a 
State,  regional  or  national  organisation. 
Its  members  are  business  and  professional 
men,  civic  leaders  and  business  firms.  It 
represents  the  business  community.  It 
voices  the  philosophy  of  free  enterprise,  self- 
reliance  and  Individual  initiative. 


"The  chamber  of  commerce  Is  always  a 
voluntary  organization.  The  central  pur- 
pose of  the  chamber  of  commerce  la  to  im- 
prove conditions  In  general — to  Improve  the 
climate  In  which  people  live,  work,  and  carry 
on  business.  Through  the  chamber  of  ccun- 
merce.  Its  members  work  together  on  a  co- 
operative and  voluntary  basis  to  solve  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems,  to  create  new 
markets  and  new  Job  opportunities,  to  keep 
the  country  increasingly  productive  and 
strong— and  to  preserve  our  representative 
form  of  government,"  Arch  N.  Booth,  exec- 
utive vice  president.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States. 

TRADE    UNIONS 

"AfHUated  unions  of  the  APL-CIO  strive 
continuously  and  successfully  to  Improve  the 
wages,  working  conditions.  Job  security,  and 
social  benefits  of  workers  on  the  Job,  through 
free  collective  bargaining  with  employers.  In 
addition,  each  union,  by  Itself,  and  through 
the  AFL  CIO.  works  ceaselessly  toward  the 
perfection  of  American  society  aa  a  whole. 
Organized  labor  In  the  United  State  ia  the 
people's  lobby,  the  voice  of  all  who  work 
(or  wages  and  salaries,  a  voice  that  la  hetutl 
In  the  halls  of  government  aa  well  aa  at  the 
bargaining  table,"  Oeorge  Meany,  president, 
AFL  CIO. 

POLITICAL    PARTIKS 

Any  group  of  Individuals  may  form  a  po- 
litical party,  present  Ita  platforms  to  the 
voters,  and  campaign  for  election  of  Its  candi- 
dates for  public  office.  The  aim  of  legitimate 
political  parties  In  a  free  society  Is  to  Identify 
and  give  voice  to  the  political  views  of  a 
majority  of  citizens.  It  is  through  political 
parties  that  Americans  express  their  political 
wants  and  needs. 


YOUTH    ORGANIZATIONS 

Organizations,  such  as  the  Boy  Scouta, 
Girl  Scouts,  Catholic  Youth  Organization, 
Christian  Endeavor,  the  others,  are  orga- 
nized for  the  purposes  of  encouraging  self- 
reliance  and  personal  growth:  spiritual, 
physical,  cultural,  and  social.  Aspects  of 
these  programs  maintain  faith  in  Ood.  In 
self,  and  In  country.  Well-roimded  pro- 
grams establish  Initiative  and  leadership, 
essential  to  a  free  society. 


Whereas  two  Presldsntlal  proclamations 
designating  Captive  Nations  Week  simunon 
the  American  people  "to  study  the  plight  of 
the  Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to  recom- 
mit  themselves  to  the  support  of  the  Just 


aspirations  of  the  people  of  those   captive 
nations";  and 

Whereas  the  nationwide  observances  In  the 
first  anniversary  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
clearly  demonstrated  the  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse of  major  sections  of  our  society  to 
this  Presidential  call;  and 

Whereas  following  the  passage  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution  In  1959  by  the 
Congrees  of  the  United  States  and  again 
during  the  annual  observances  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  Moscow  has  consistently  dis- 
played to  the  world  Its  profound  fear  of  grow- 
ing free  world  knowledge  of  and  Interest  in 
all  of  the  captive  nations,  and  particularly 
the  occupied  non-Russian  colonies  within 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  indispensable  advancement  of 
such  basic  knowledge  and  interest  alone  can 
serve  to  explode  current  myths  on  Soviet 
unity,  Soviet  national  economy  and  mono- 
lithlc  military  prowess  and  openly  to  expose 
the  depths  of  imperialist  totalitarianism 
and  economic  colonialism  throughout  the 
Red  Russian  Empire,  especially  inside  the 
so-called  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
and 

Whereas,  for  example.  It  was  not  generally 
recognized,  and  thus  not  advantageously 
made  use  of,  that  in  point  of  geography, 
history,  and  demography,  the  now  famous 
VJ-2  plane  flew  mostly  over  captive  non- 
Russian  territories  In  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  in  the  fundamental  conviction 
that  the  central  Issue  of  our  times  Is  Im- 
perialist totalitarian  slavery  versus  demo- 
cratic national  freedom,  we  commence  to 
win  the  peychopolltlcal  cold  war  by  assem- 
bling and  forthrlghtly  utilizing  all  the  truths 
and  facts  pertaining  to  the  enslaved  condi- 
tion of  the  peoples  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia. 
Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania,  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan,  Oeorgla,  North  Korea, 
Albania,  Idel-Ural.  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Turke- 
stan, North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  other  sub- 
jugated nations;  and 

Whereas  the  enlightening  forces  generated 
by  such  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  fate  of  these  occupied  and  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  would  also  give  encourage- 
ment to  latent  liberal  elements  in  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic — 
which  contains  Russia  itself — and  would 
help  bring  to  the  oppressed  Russian  people 
their  overdue  independence  from  centuries- 
long  authoritarian  rule  and  tyranny;   and 

Whereas  these  weapons  of  truth,  fact,  and 
Ideas  would  counter  effectively  and  over- 
whelm and  defeat  Moscow's  worldwide  prop- 
aganda campaign  In  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  Latin  America,  and  specifically  among 
the  newly  Independent  and  underdeveloped 
natlona  and  states;  and 

Whereas  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  aa  free 
citlaena  to  appreciatively  recognize  that  the 
captive  natlona  in  the  aggregate  constitute 
not  only  a  primary  deterrent  against  a  hot 
global  war  and  further  overt  aggression  by 
Moscow's  totalitarian  imi>erlali8m,  but  also 
a  prime  positive  means  for  the  advance  of 
world  freedom  in  a  struggle  which  in  total- 
Istlc  form  is  psychopolltical;  and 

Whereas  in  pursuit  of  a  diplomacy  of 
truth  we  cannot  for  long  avoid  bringing  into 
question  Moscow's  legalistic  pretensions  of 
"noninterference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
atates"  and  other  contrivances  which  are 
acutely  subject  to  examination  under  the 
light  of  morally  founded  legal  principles  and 
polltloal,  economic,  and  historical  evidence; 
and 

Whereas  In  the  Implementing  spirit  of 
our  own  congressional  Captive  Nations  Week 
reaolutlon  and  the  four  Presidential  procla- 
mations It  Is  in  our  own  strategic  Interest 
and  that  of  the  nontotalitarlan  free  world 
to  undertake  a  continuous  and  unremitting 
study  of  all  the  captive  nations  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  new  approaches  and 


fresh  ideas  for  victory  in  the  psychopolltical 
cold  war:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  there  is  hereby  established 
a  committee  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Special  Oommittee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
The  committee  shall  be  composed  of  ten 
Members  of  the  House,  of  whom  not  more 
than  six  shall  be  members  of  the  same  po- 
litical party,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Vacancies  In  the  membership 
of  the  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of 
the  original  selection. 

( b )  The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers. In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  the 
vice  chairman  shall  act  as  chairman. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  except  that  a  lesser 
number,  to  be  fixed  by  the  committee,  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering oaths  and  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  committee  shall  conduct 
an  inquiry  into  and  a  study  of  all  the  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations,  which  Includes 
those  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia,  and  also 
of  the  Russian  people,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  moral  and  legal  status  of  Red 
totalitarian  control  over  them,  facta  concern- 
ing conditions  existing  In  these  natlona,  and 
means  by  which  the  United  States  can  as- 
sist them  by  peaceful  processes  In  their  pres- 
ent plight  and  In  their  aspiration  to  regain 
their  national  and  individual  freedoms. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  make  such  in- 
terim reports  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  It  deems  proper,  and  shall  make  its  first 
comprehensive  report  of  the  results  of  its 
inquiry  and  study,  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations, not  later  than  January  31,  1964. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  to 
sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  within 
or  outside  the  United  States  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, to  administer  such  oaths,  and  to  take 
such   testimony  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  may  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  experts,  consult- 
ants, and  other  employees  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary in  the  performance  of  Its  duties. 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  have  the  undivided  attention  of  the 
Members,  may  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  for  lead- 
ing a  great  fight  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Special  House  Committee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  could  not 
have  improved  on  that  statement  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Gallagher]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend their  remarks  immediately  follow- 
ing mine,  and  also  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowskx] ,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  PucnrsKi], 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [  Mr. 
Wallhauser  ] . 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  full  support  for 
the    resolution    to    establish    a    Special 
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House  Ckunmittee  on  the  Captive  Natlona. 
These  European  nations  forcefully  rep- 
resent the  tjrranny  which  has  followed 
the  deretopment  of  world  communism 
since  its  Incexytlon.  It  is  somewhat  ironic 
tlaat  Premier  Khrushchev  continually 
uses  the  tenn  "imperialist"  to  refer  de- 
rogatorially  to  Western  statesmen. 
Smce  World  War  II  his  nation  has  em- 
barked on  one  of  the  greatest  imperial- 
istic drlres  of  all  time  Millions  of  Poles. 
Hungarians.  Lithuanians.  Latvians.  Es- 
tonians, East  Germans.  Bulgarians.  Al- 
banians, Rimianians.  and  Czechoslo vales 
have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  their  right 
to  national  self -determination ;  in  most 
Instances  they  have  lost  their  civil  liber- 
ties as  well;  and  In  some  Instances,  they 
have  been  deprived  of  their  national 
identities. 

The  formation  of  a  Special  House 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations,  some- 
thing which  I  have  supported  for  some 
time,  would  constitute  a  significant  dec- 
laration of  firm  support  for  those  mil- 
lions of  trapped  individuals  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  who  look  hopefully  to  the 
West  for  constructive  leadership  toward 
eventual  freedom  and  liberty.  We  can- 
not forget  these  people  now.  I  strong- 
ly recommend  immediate  passage  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  DERWINSKT  Mr  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  Join  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  my  colleague. 
Dan  Flood,  in  directing  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  vital 
need  for  the  establishment  of  a  special 
House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 

Certainly,  the  nationwide  attention 
that  was  evidenced  throughout  Captive 
Nations  Week  Indicates  strong  public 
support  and  concern  for  and  constant 
interest  in  the  plight  of  the  captive  peo- 
ples, and  I  submit  for  the  Record  at 
this  i>oint,  as  evidence  of  this  public  In- 
terest, proclamations  issued  by  the  fol- 
lowing Ooremors: 

Hon.  ICatthew  E.  Welsh,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York 

Hon.  James  A.  Rhodes,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

Hon.  Jack  M.  Campbell,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico 

Hon.  Georre  D.  Clyde.  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Utah. 

PEOCUlMATIDlf  FOB  CaPTIVK  KaTTONS  WkXK 

JutT  14-20,  19«3 

Wliereas  the  Prasldent  of  ttie  United  States 
haa  proclalxnad  the  week  of  July  14-20.  1963 
■a  Captive  Nations  Week;  and 

Wiiereaa  these  natlonfl  look  to  the  United 
Statca  for  leadarahtp  in  bringing  about  tbelr 
Uberatlon  and  reetorlng  to  them  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  tndiTldual  Ilbertlea  and  free- 
doma:  and 

Whereas  the  cltlzena  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  to  them  by  bonds  of  family  and 
In  the  common  belief  that  freedom  and 
luatloe  muet  prerall  throughout  the  world. 
and  It  ie  proper  that  we  give  expreaslon  of 
our  support  to  the  people  of  these  nations 
who  are  striving  for  personal  liberty  and 
independence:  Now,  therefore, 

I.  Matthew  K.  Welsh.  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  invite  the  cltiaens  of  Indi- 
ana to  Join  with  our  sister  States  In  obeerv- 


Ing  Captive  Nations  Week   with  appropriate 
ceremonies   and    activities. 

MaTTUZW    E.    WKLiSH. 

Governor  o/  Indiana. 
CiLAarxs  O    HxNoaicKa. 

Secretary  o/  State. 


PaOCLAMATION  BT  RTATT!  OF  NrW  TOKK 

The  Soviets,  whose  spokesmen  are  fond  of 
calling  other  people  imperialists,  now  have 
an  empire  of  no  fewer  than  23  captive  na- 
tions. We  might  add  Tibet  to  the  ILst  since 
Its  enslavement  by  Red  China 

No  fewer  than  410  million  peuj  Ic  are  nuw 
subject  to  Communist  col<icital:sni 

We  know  that  eventually  this  empire  will 
crumble  as  have  all  others  amasfcd  by  forcf 
of  arms.  But  that  Is  poor  c<jn8olatlun  to  the 
victims  suffering  oppreseh  n  and  unhappl- 
nees 

We  of  the  United  States  are  the  fortunate 
Inhabitants  of  a  citadel  of  human  freedom 
We  are  proud  that  we  are  K'vlnf^  asylum  to 
many  refus;ees  from  oppreaaed  countries  In 
point  of  fact,  we  have  beneflted  from  their 
presence  as  they  are  valued  nplt;hb<>rs,  loyal 
and  industrious  members  of  our  State  and 
Nation 

We  have  a  weap>on  af;<ilnBt  communism  In 
recofinltlon  and  understanding  of  the  pllsrht 
of  those  captive  peoples  With  them  we  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  their  enslavement 
shall  come  to  an  end 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Nels<in  A  Rockefeller. 
Oovernor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  Julv  14  20.  1963  as 
Captive   N:\tlons  Week   In   New  York  State 

NCSON      A       ROCKDTl-LFB. 

Goferntyr. 

WrLLIAM  J     RONAW, 

Secretary  to  the  Governor. 

PaOCXAMATION  BY  SXATt  OF  OHIO 

Whereas  the  harmonious  unification  of  the 
diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has  led 
the  people  of  the  United  Statee  to  poasees  a 
warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
asplratlorvs  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to 
recognize  the  natural  lnterdei>«iidency  of 
the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world,  and 

Whereas  the  erislavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
tmperhiUsm  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 
of  understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  Statea  and  other  peoples:  and 

Wherefu  since  1918  the  Imperialistic  and 
aggresalve  policies  of  Russian  communlam 
have  resulted  In  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poaea  a  dire  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world,  and 

Wher  -as  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led.  through  direct  and 
indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  national  Independence  of  Poland.  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Ceechoaloyakla. 
Latvia,  Estonia,  mainland  China.  Armenia. 
Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea.  Albania. 
Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Coasacklfi,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  and  others:  and 

Wliereas  It  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  Statea  that  the  desire  for  lib- 
erty and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
p>eoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should 
b«:  steadfastly  kept  alive : 

Now,  therefore.  I.  James  A  Rhodes.  Oov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Ohio,  do  hereby  pro- 
clalna  the  week  of  July  14  20,  1963.  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  and  urge  that  all  citlxcns 
support  this  annual  recognition  of  the  plight 
of  the  oppressed  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Jamks  a.  Rhodks. 

Goierni->r 


Proclauatiom  bt   State  or  Nkw  Mexico 

Whereas  the  estahllshment  of  a  just  and 
enduring  peace  throughout  the  world  Is  es- 
sential to  the  Btinrlval  of  civilization;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  supports  the 
United  Nations  as  It  works  to  advance  th« 
well-being  of  ail  peoples;  and 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  tiu 
United  Nations  has  resolved  that  October 
24.  the  anniversary  of  the  coming  Into  force 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  should  be 
dedlc.ited  each  year  to  making  known  the 
purposes,  principles,  and  accomplishments 
of  Uie  United  NaUona. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Jack  M  Campbell,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  Uexico.  do  hereby 
urge  the  citizens  of  this  State  to  observe 
Thursday.  October  24,  1»63,  as  United  Na- 
Uuns  Day  by  means  of  community  programs 
which  will  contribute  to  a  t»etter  under- 
suuicUiig  uf  Its  alms,  problems,  and  achieve- 
ments 

Jack  M.  Campbell. 

Governor. 


A  PaocLAMATioN   BT  Statk  or  Utah 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
p.ixt  of  the  world's  population  by  Communist 
imperi.iUsm  makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence  between  nations;  and 
policies  of  Soviet  communism  have  resulted 
in  the  subjugation  of  many  once-free  peoples 
and  created  a  vast  slave  empire  which  poses 
a  dire  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
Statea  and  of  all  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom  for  leadership  In  bringing  about  their 
liberation  and  Independence  and  In  restor- 
ing to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  religious 
freedoms  and  of  their  Individual  liberties; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  vltai  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should  be 
steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  of  these  sub- 
merged nations  constitutes  a  powerful  de- 
terrent to  war  and  one  of  the  best  hopes  for 
a  just  and  lasting  peace: 

Now  therefore,  I,  George  D.  Clyde,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Utah,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  of  July  14  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and 
call  upon  the  citizens  of  Utah  to  observe  this 
week  by  offering  prayers  for  the  peaceful 
Uberatlon  of  the  oppressed  and  subjugated 
people  all  over  the  world,  and  by  other  ap- 
propriate manifestations. 

GcoRGK  D.  Cltdi. 
Governor  of  Utah. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  report  that 
a  record  number  of  communities  com- 
memorated Captive  Nations  Week,  and 
I  submit  for  the  Record,  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  proclamations  by  the  following: 

Hon.  Chester  Kowal,  mayor  of  Buffalo. 

Hon.  Victor  H.  Schlro.  mayor  of  New 
Orleans. 

Hon.  J.  Bracken  I^ee.  mayor  of  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Hon.  George  Christopher,  mayor  of 
San  Francisco. 

Hon.  Richard  J.  Daley,  mayor  of 
Chicago. 

PaOCLAMATlON  BT  CrTT  Or  BuTTALO 

Whereas  our  Nation  was  founded  and  built 
on  the  precept  of  freedom  and  liberty  for  Its 
cltlaens  who  hailed  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  sot%ht  on  these  shores  a  haven  for 
a  free  life,  free  worahlp,  and  free  speech; 
and 
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Whereas  our  Nation  since  its  Inception  has 
continuously  advocated  and  suppyorted  the 
nuuiral  aspirations  of  other  peoples  and  na- 
tion.s  toward  self-determination  and  national 
Independence;  and 

Wiiere.is  our  great  Nation  has  demonstrated 
tniv?  and  again  Its  readiness  to  defend  these 
Ideals,  bringing  countless  sacrifices  in  human 
life  -vs  well  as  material  values  to  defend  these 
Ina'.-cnable  rights;  and 

Wherciis  ovir  Nation  Is  facing  today  Its 
groaU'st  challenge  and  crisis  of  history  by  an 
oppt>sing  Ideology  based  on  tyranny  and  des- 
pot;!>m  which  has  no  equal  in  history.  Rus- 
si.in  Communist  Imjjerlallsm;  and 

Whereas  after  the  brutal  suppression  by 
R' s^la  of  the  once  free  and  Independent  peo- 
ples of  Albania.  Armenia.  Bulgaria,  Azer- 
baij:in.  Georgia,  North  Korea.  China.  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Serbia,  Poland,  Ultralne,  Estonia, 
Lit\ia.  Lithuania,  East  Germany.  Cossackla, 
Cuba.  Tibet.  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam, 
C'zcchosloviikla.  Byelorussia,  Rumania.  Hun- 
gary, and  others;  and 

Whereas  since  the  enactment  in  1959  of 
Public  Law  86-90,  the  American  people  have 
fittingly  demonstrated  to  victims  of  Russian 
ajgresslon  that  we.  tiie  American  people 
realize  their  plight  and  support  the  Just  as- 
pirations of  the  captive  nations  to  a  free  and 
indep>endcnt  life;  iUid 

Whereas  the  alliance  of  the  free  world  with 
the  captive  nations  con8tlt;utes  a  powerful 
deterrent  to  war  and  holds  the  key  to  peace, 
as  the  captive  nations  are  the  Achilles  heel 
of  the  Russian  empire  and  their  restive 
masses  have  doubtlessly  hampered  and  pre- 
vented m;uiy  aggressive  designs  of  imperial 
Ku.v.^iia;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  Ameri- 
cans keep  the  torch  of  freedom  burning  In 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  peoples  In  the 
captive  nations  by  showing  our  deep  ccm- 
cern  to  their  present  plight  and  their  future 
by  strengthening  their  resolve  to  win  human 
dignity,  freedom,  and  national  Independence. 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Chester  Kowal,  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  of  July  14  through  21.  1963,  as  Captive 
N.itions  Week  and  urge  the  people  of  our  city 
to  observe  this  week  as  days  of  rededlcatlon 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  dignity  of 
man  with  prayers  and  public  ceremonies, 
demonstrating  our  moral  support  for  the  Just 
aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  all  the  captive 

LuIIlUIS. 

Chesteh  Kowal, 
Mayor  of  Buffalo. 


Proclamation  bt  Crrr  or  New  Orleans 

Wherear  universal  peace  and  tranquillity 
are  the  goal  and  objective  of  free  men  in 
every  section  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  derives  Its  great- 
ness through  the  democratic  process,  a  re- 
sult of  hiuTnonlous  national  unity  of  Its  peo- 
ple, even  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religious  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas  the  Communist  enslavement  of 
a  ."substantial  p;u-t  of  the  world's  population 
ni.ikes  a  niiX-kery  of  the  Idea  of  peaceful  co- 
existence between  nations  and  constitutes  a 
df^trlment  to  the  natural  bonds  of  under- 
.'^'  Hiding  between  the  people  of  the  United 
'     .Ts  and  other  peoples;  and 

V.  h?roas  Ru.s.'-lan  communism  has  adopted 
iMporlallstic  and  aggressive  policies  since 
l.MH  which  have  resulted  In  the  creation  of 
a  v.ist  empire  and  presents  a  direct  threat 
t  )  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  of 
a;i  the  free  peoples  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  because  of  direct  or  indirect  ag- 
gression. Communist  Russia  has  subjugated 
the  national  Independence  of  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  Ukralnla,  Czechoelovakla, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Romania. 
East  Germany.  Bulgaria,  mainland  China, 
Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea. 


Albania,   Idel-Ural,   Tibet,    Cossackla.   Turk- 
estan, North  Vietnam,  and  others;  and 

Wbiereas  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Gongreaa  aaaembled  have  lent  support  and 
endoraement  to  the  Presidential  proclama- 
tion which  designates  the  period  of  July  14- 
20,  1963,  to  be  observed  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week";  and 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace;  and 

Whereas  this  occasion  provides  Americans 
with  the  opportunity  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  Communist  conspiracy  has  now 
spread  its  greedy  tentacles  and  grasped  one 
of  our  neighboring  Republics,  Cuba.  All 
of  this  is  a  forceful  reminder  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  become  the  largest  colonial  em- 
pire of  our  times: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Victor  H.  Schlro,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  period  of  July  14  to  20  to  be  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  1963,  In  New  Orleans. 
Victor  H.  Schiko, 

Mayor. 


Proclamation  by  Salt  Lake  City  Corp. 

Whereaa  by  a  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959  (73  Stat.  212),  the  Congress 
has  authorized  and  requested  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  third  week  in 
July  1959  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  to 
issue  a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until 
such  time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall 
have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  na- 
tions of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  many  of  the  roots  of  our  society 
and  our  population  He  In  these  countries; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  in  keeping  with  our  na- 
tional tradition  that  the  American  people 
manifest  its  Interest  in  the  freedom  of  other 
nations: 

Now.  therefore,  I.  J.  Bracken  Lee.  mayor 
of  Salt  Lalte  City,  Utah,  do  hereby  designate 
the  week  July  14  through  20,  1963.  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

I  invite  the  people  of  Salt  Lake  City  to 
observe  this  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities,  and  I  urge  them  to 
recommit  themselves  to  the  support  of  the 
Just  aspirations  of  all  peoples  for  national 
Independence  and  freedom. 

J.  Bracken  Lee, 

Afayor. 


Proclamation  by  City  or  San  Francisco 

Whereas  in  accordance  with  Public  Law 
86-90,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  86th 
Congress,  authorizing  the  third  week  of 
July  each  year  to  be  proclaimed  "Captive 
Nations  Week"  until  such  time  as  freedom 
and  Independence  shall  have  been  achieved 
for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world,  the 
period  of  July  14-20,  1963.  will  be  observed 
throughout  the  United  States  as  Captive 
Nations  Week;  and 

Whereas  both  President  Kennedy  and 
former  President  Elsenhower  have  empha- 
sized the  need  for  our  people  to  learn  more 
about  the  captive  nations,  and  this  fifth 
annual  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
again  provides  an  occasion  for  all  Americans 
to  show  the  people  of  the  captive  nations 
that  they  are  not  forgotten  in  their  hopes 
for  achieving  lll>erty  and  Independence;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  our  Nation  have 
many  roots  in  the  various  captive  countries. 
and  it  is  In  keeping  with  our  national  tradi- 
tion that  the  American  people  express  their 
interest  In  the  freedom  of  other  nations: 

Now.  therefore.  I,  George  Christopher, 
mayor  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 


cisco, do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  July 
14-20,  1963,  to  be  Captive  Nations  Week  In 
San  Francisco,  and  I  do  urge  all  citizens  to 
Join  in  appropriate  observances  thereof  and 
to  support  the  Just  aspirations  of  all  peoples 
for  national  freedom  and  indep>endence. 
George  Christopher, 

Mayor. 


Pkoclamation  by  City  of  Chicago 

Whereas  by  Joint  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  the  third  week  of 
July  has  been  designated  as  Captive  Nations 
Week;   and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Chicago  is  linxed  to 
these  captive  nations  through  the  bonds  of 
family,  since  numbered  among  the  people 
of  Chicago  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens  who  through  nativity  or  ancestry 
treasure  the  heritage  which  endowed  them 
with  the  culture  and  industry  which  are 
theirs;   and 

Whereas  these  nations  have  been  made 
captive  by  the  Imperialistic,  aggressl'»3,  and 
heartless    policies    of   communism;    and 

W^hereas  the  peop'es  of  these  Communist- 
dominated  nations  have  been  deprived  of 
their  national  independence  and  their  in- 
di-ldual  liberties;   and 

Whereas  It  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
demonstrate  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations  the  support  of  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  for  their  Just  aspirations 
for  freedom  and  national  lndep>endence;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Chicago,  as  do  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  want  for 
the  peoples  of  the  world  the  same  freedom 
and  Justice  which  is  theirs; 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Richard  J.  Daley,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  designate 
the  week  beginning  July  14,  1963,  as  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

I  urge  the  people  of  Chicago  to  Join  In 
the  programs  arranged  for  observance  of  the 
occasion,  and  I  urge  all  of  our  churches,  our 
educational  institutions  and  all  media  of 
cMnmunlcations  to  observe  the  plight  of 
the  Communist-dominated  nations  and  to 
Join  In  support  of  the  just  aspirations  of 
the  people  of  the  captive  nations. 

I  especially  encourage  everyone  to  con- 
cretely demonstrate  his  or  her  Interest  in 
the  people  Imprisoned  In  the  captive  nations 
by  their  attendance  at  the  program  to  be 
held  at  the  band  shell  In  Grant  Park  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  July  14,  at  2  o'clock. 
Richard  J.  Daley, 

JJfayor. 

I  am  very  happy  to  note,  as  I  have  in- 
cluded proclamations  from  the  various 
mayors,  that  issued  by  the  Honorable 
Richard  J.  Daley  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  note  the  con- 
crete accomplishments  and  results  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  we  must  also 
realistically  take  stock  of  certain  failures 
and  questionable  developments.  F\3l- 
lowing  this  thought,  I  place  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  letter  from  an 
unnamed  citizen,  commenting  on  Mayor 
Wagrner's  proclamation  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  and  an  article  by  Columnist 
F\ilton  Lewis,  Jr.,  analyzing  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation: 

Mysteries    Around    Captive    Nations    WtxK 
Proclamation  in  New  York  City 

Thousands  of  New  Yorkers  were  amazed 
this  year  to  learn  for  the  first  time  since  1959 
that  there  was  no  offlclal  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  at  New  York's  City  Hall. 
Every  year — In  1959,  1960,  1961.  and  1962 — 
there  was  an  oflBclal  ceremony  at  which  the 
officials  of  the  city  of  New  York  participated 
In  these  meaningful  ceremonies.  In  the 
past  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  of  New  York 
was  the  honorary  chairman  of  the  Captive 
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Nations  Week  Coinmltt*«,  and  as  a  rule,  he 
not  only  lasucd  the  captive  nations  proc- 
lamation, but  personally  delivered  his  ad- 
dress In  IMS.  It  Is  to  be  recalled.  Mayor 
Wagnor  WM  In  Owmany  during  the  Captive 
Nations  WMk  obMrvanoes.  but  he  sent  a 
telegram  with  wannest  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cessful celebraUon  of  this  slgnincant  event 
Moreover,  Mayor  Wagner  wrote  letters  to 
President  KenB«dy  urging  him  to  Issue  an 
early  furoelamatlon  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Laat  jmu.  aa  in  the  previous  years, 
the  New  York  City  Hall  celebration  was  han- 
dled skillfully  by  Comdr  James  Karrell. 
director  of  spaelal  events,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Culte,  ootmellman  of  Brooklyn,  two  out- 
standing cltlaena  of  New  York,  who  had  the 
Interest  of  ftU  the  captive  nations  i\t  heart 

But  what  a  difference  this  year' 

Representattvaa  of  the  captive  nations 
organization*  ■•  iisual  approached  city  hall 
to  start  planning  an  Impressive  observance 
of  Captive  NaUona  Week.  But  all  during 
the  month  before  July  14,  1963— the  first  day 
of  the  CapU-re  Nations  Week— they  were 
given  assurance  that  the  program  would  be 
handled  by  the  mayor's  office.  Attempts  to 
obtain  details  were  fruitless.  However,  It 
was  stated  that  Mayor  Wagner's  assistants. 
Messrs.  JuUtH  Bdelateln  and  Andrew  Valu- 
sek.  both  of  whom  were  recently  appointed 
as  hla  aids  by  the  Nationality  Envision  of 
the  National  Democratic  Committee,  were 
planning  the  arrangements  of  the  Issuance 
of  the  proelamatlon  by  the  mayor.  They 
stated  that  Mr.  Culte  would  not  handle  the 
program   thla   year. 

But  July  14.  \9«3.  arrived,  and  there  was 
no  advance  proclamation  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  nor  were  there  any  preparations  made 
for  the  offlclal  obeervance  at  city  hall  as  was 
the  case  in  the  past  4  years.  One  excuse 
given  was  that  the  mayor  had  to  leave  for 
ParU  to  Tlalt  hie  sick  son. 

Although  Mayor  Wagner  had  returned  to 
New  York  on  Friday  night.  July  12.  19«3. 
there  was  no  proclamation  for  July  14.  de- 
spite the  fact  that  many  telephone  calls  had 
been  made  to  city  hall,  as  well  as  personal 
Interventions.  Monday  noon  a  delegation 
visited  the  mayor's  office  and  a  representa- 
tive advised  that  no  plans  had  as  yet  been 
scheduled  tor  holding  any  ceremony  A 
proclamation  was  not  ready  but  was  being 
prepared.  At  this  same  time  groups  of  peo- 
ple repreeentlng  different  captive  nations 
were  milling  around  asking  for  information 
about  the  program. 

Finally,  on  Tuesday.  July  16,  1963.  the 
office  of  the  mayor  decided  to  Issue  a  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  proclamation  Only  a 
hf  ndful  of  rapresentatlvee  were  notified  to 
come  to  the  mayor's  conference  room  on 
Tuesday  noon,  where  Deputy  Mayor  Edward 
J.  Cavanagh.  Jr..  read  the  proclamation  be- 
fore a  crowded  room,  many  In  native  cos- 
tumes and  with  national  fiags 

But  what  a  proclamation 

It  was  an  emaciated  text,  making  reference 
to  10  captlTe  nations  and  120  million  peo- 
ple only,  despite  the  fact  that  the  congres- 
sional resolutlop  enumerates  22  captive  na- 
tions of  Europe  and  Asia. 

There  Is  no  question  that  great  mural  and 
political  harm  was  done  to  both  Mayor  Wag- 
ner and  the  captive  nations  as  a  whnlp  We 
know  definitely  that  Mayor  Wagner  Us  a 
great  friend  of  all  the  captive  nations 

But  it  would  appear  that  hla  Immediate 
aids  and  assistants  were  trying  to  deviate 
from  his  record  of  steady  support  uf  the  cap- 
tive nations  and  to  get  away  from  the  tra- 
ditional observances  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  altogether.  Whatever  It  was  one  thing 
Is  sure  and  definite  as  that  night  follows 
day: 

New  York 'a  City  Hall  failed  this  year  to 
uphold  its  tradition  for  having  an  official 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  metropt  Utun  arc.i  of  No* 
York   has  hundreds  of   thousands  of  friends 


of  the  captive  nations,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  Mayor  Wagner  is  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tionality Division  of  the  National  E)emocratlc 
Comn\lttee 

The  masters  of  the  captive  natloivs  In 
Moscow  must  certainly  be  overjoyed  that 
New  York  City,  the  great  cosmopolitan 
center  and  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations, 
has  played  down  the  manifestations  of  Its 
traditional  loyalty  and  friendship  to  the 
principle  of  freedom  and  liberation  of  all 
the  captive  nations 

Not  so  long  ago  (January  1963  i.  the  Conj- 
munlst  review  In  Mtjscuw,  the  Nev^'  Times, 
h.is  called  on  .\merlcans  to  discard  the  ob- 
!-er\nncfa  of  Captive  Natloti.s  Weelc.  Inns- 
niuch  as  this  observance  was  as  much  a 
■(Ip.id  horse  aa  was  the  Hutii^ftrl'iii  question  " 

There  are  some  p«»<iple  on  this  ^ulc  of  the 
Atl.xntlc  that  appear  to  af^ree  with  th.it  type 
of  thinking 

An  Angry  Gothamitx 

However,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  include  in  the  Record  an  editorial  of 
July  17  from  the  New  York  Journal 
American:  an  article  of  July  12  from  the 
West  Virginia  Register;  a  July  14  article 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  an 
article  of  July  22  from  the  Post-Stand- 
ard of  Syracuse,  NY.  and  a  Resolution 
and  Statement  of  the  Young  RepublicsJi 
Club  of  the  District  of  Columbia — which 
are  positive  demonstration.s  of  the  inter- 
est in  the  Just  aspirations  of  the  captive 
pooples. 

1  From    the    Hazleton    Standard-Speaker, 

May  23,   1963  | 

Kennkdv  s  Promise  to  Captive  Nations 

PoaooTTEN 

(By  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr  ( 

WAiHiNOTON. ^-Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  has  been  accused  of  gross  deception  in 
his  relations  with  congressional  leaders 

His  actions  strike  at  the  very  "Integrity"  of 
the  executive  branch,  according  to  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd,  Influential  Connecticut  Demo- 
crat. 

rime  after  time,  members  of  Congress  have 
been  li&sured  th.it  Rusk  planned  no  change 
in  US  policy  toward  the  captive  nations 
Only  last  December.  Dodd  and  four  colleagues 
wrote  Ruak  aiklag  that  our  UN.  delegation 
be  Instrijcted  to  "stand  firm"  on  Hungary. 

We    are    deeply    concerned,"    they    wrote, 
over  recurring  reports  that  the  United  States 
may  be  considering  a  change  In  attitude  to- 
ward   the    Hungarian    question   on    the   UN 
figenda  " 

The  Senators  IXjud,  M<.Cahthy.  Keating. 
Mr  NOT.  and  Sccrrr  were  assured  the  rejKirts 
were  erroneou.s  Then  came  the  first  shift  In 
U  a    policy 

The  United  States  agreed  to  dismiss  Sir 
Leslie  Munro  of  Australia  as  special  U  N 
representative  on  Hungary  Sir  Leslie,  who 
had  performed  yeoman  service  In  his  tireless 
efforts  to  win  Hungarian  Justice,  was  re- 
placed by  Secretiiry  General  U  Thant,  a  Bur- 
mese neutralist  who  promptly  made  It  known 
the  Hungarian  question  was  dead  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned  He  then  abolished  the 
special  U  N  broadcasts  to  Hungary,  which 
often  gave  its  captive  people  the  only  non- 
Communist  news  thev  received 

Although  Dodd  and  his  colleague';  rllct  not 
then  know  it.  another  US  policy  had  under- 
gone change  American  envoys  began  t<.) 
mingle  socially  with  their  Hungarian  coun- 
terparts      The  State  Department  rationale 

It   served    a,s   an    Intelligence    pipeline    Into 
the   HuTigurlan   delegation  " 

Soon  even  that  pretense  was  dropped  Vice 
rrtsldent  Lyndon  Johnson  was  host  to  Hun- 
g.irtan  Ambassad  )r  Karoly  Csatorday  at  his 
T'^XHs  ranch  LB  J  ar.d  his  Lady  Bird  gave 
C.)mrade  Csatorday  the  red  carpet  treatment. 
fM-.^ii  rude  with  them  .md  other  UN  envoys 
m  .1  spe-iat  parade  through  San  .\nt<3nlo 


The  policy  shift  Is  now  almost  complete 
In  a  paper  prepared  for  congressional  leaders, 
the  State  Department  has  announced  that 
Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson  will  no  longer 
oppose  seating  the  Hungarian  delegation. 

The  reason:  Kadar  and  company  have  pro- 
claimed an  amnesty  for  antl-Communlst  po- 
litical prisoners.  Hungarian  refugees,  whose 
contacts  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are  re- 
markably good,  call  the  "amnesty  "  a  sham. 

Congressional  reaction  has  been  violent 
.'=;»nntiir  Dodd,  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
foes  of  communism  In  Washington,  says  the 
shift  comes  close  to  "destroying  the  last 
hopes  lA  the  captive  peoples." 

Representative  Roman  Pucinski,  Illinois 
Democrat,  Is  Incredulous; 

"For  anyone  to  suggest  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  United  Nations  to  accept  the 
Kadar  credentials  Is  to  make  a  mockery  of 
freedom.  Justice,   and  human   dignity." 

Note  One  other  statement  Is  now  worth 
repeating:  "The  godless  tyranny  that  has 
f.ustened  lUself  on  the  great  nations  of  East- 
ern Europe — on  Hungary,  on  Poland,  on 
Czechoslovakia,  on  Rumania,  on  Eiist  Ger- 
many, on  Bulgaria — can  never  be  overthrown 
by  an    America  working  halftlme. 

"And  It  cannot  be  overthrown  by  empty 
promises  at  election  time  .  .  I  say  the  peo- 
ple of  E.ist  Europe  do  not  deserve  to  be  for- 
gotten. And  I  say  they  won't  be  under  a 
Democratic  Administration. 

"We  must  make  It  clear  to  «!1  the  world 
that  we  will  never  accept  as  a  final  solution 
Soviet  colonialism  In  East  Europe.  We  must 
seek  through  positive  action  in  the  United 
Nations  to  hold  the  searchlight  of  world 
opinion  on  Soviet  brutjtllty." 

The  speaker.  John  Kennedy  His  search- 
light, apparently,  has  burned  out. 


[From  the  New  York  Journal-American.  July 

17. 1963  1 

The  Captives 

This  is  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  talks  now  going  on  In 
Moscow  the  timing  could  not  be  better 

It  serves  to  remind  us  that: 

1.  While  Premier  Khrushchev  m.i .  be 
forced  by  expediency  Into  seeking  some  kind 
of  accommodation  with  the  West,  th:-  So- 
viet Union  Is  an  Imperialistic  and  tyrannous 
power.  No  nation  has  ever  accepted  Com- 
munist rule  voluntarily 

2  If.  as  Is  possible,  he  tries  t<i  make  a 
nonaggresslon  treaty  between  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  a  ciindltlon  of  a  nu- 
clear lest  ban  agreement  he  will  be  seeking  to 
form;iJlze  an  International  crime  that  being 
the  enslavement  of  Eastern  European 
iKitlons. 

A  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  treaty  would  con- 
done on  our  side  the  captivity  of  the  captive 
nations.  Including  East  Germany 

Further,  as  '  EdlU)r's  Report"  by  W  R. 
Hearst.  Jr  .  said  Sunday,  such  a  treaty  would 
imply  a  parallel  between  the  two  blocs,  where 
none  actually  exists  NATO  Is  a  voluntary 
association  of  free  nations.  "The  Warsaw 
Pact  Is  a  dragooned  clique  of  puppet  govern- 
ments whose  regimented  populations  are 
kept  In  submission  under  threat  of  Soviet 
tr'^jp  action  " 

We  can't  do  much  to  free  the  captive  na- 
tions But  let's  not  help  Khrushche\  in.ike 
the  shackles  stronger. 

(F.  om    the   West    Virginia   Register    Julv    12 
19631 

Ellis   Island   Called   Perfect   Pi  kc€   r<iR 
Memorial 

( By  Robert  E  Riunsey ) 

I  The  following  Is  a  brief  explanation  of  a 
parade,  a  booklet,  a  drawing,  and  an  Idea.) 

In  1961  I  was  living  In  Denver.  Colo  .  and, 
at  that  time.  I  was  a  memt)er  of  the  Ameri- 
can Lei<ii)n  I  had  Joined  Leyden-Chlles- 
Wlckersham   Post  No     1    only  a   few  m<inth8 
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prior  to  September  9,  the  day  on  which  the 
43d  National  Convention  of  the  Americsm 
Legion  opened  in  Denver. 

As  a  member  of  the  post's  Americanism 
I'  miniltee.  headed  by  James  P.  Eaklns,  for- 
nit-r  post  commander,  I  had  suggested  to 
Mr  Eaklns  that  we  form  a  unit  honoring 
the  captive  nations  that  would  march  In  tlie 
Legion  parade  September  11. 

I  believed  that  these  nations  could  best 
be  represented  by  their  national  fiags  and 
It  was  agreed  that  a  place  for  such  a  unit 
W'luld   be   found   In   the   parade. 

Although  time  and  other  factors  were 
acalnst  us.  we  managed  to  form  a  unit  of  13 
(lags  of  captive  nations  (there  are  22  captive 
nations  mentioned  In  Public  Law  86-90). 
The  flags  were  carried  by  men  from  Lowry 
Air  Force  B.ise,  Denver.  In  front  of  them 
marched  four  legionnaires,  two  carrying  a 
banner  that  read: 

"The  American  Legion  Salutes  the  Captive 
Nations,"  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  man 
carrying  a  U.S.  flag. 

In  order  to  generate  interest  In  what  has 
been  accomplished  on  behalf  of  the  captive 
peoples  In  one  isolated  instance,  I  wrote  a 
booklet.  "Flags  of  the  Captive  Nations." 

Published  In  April  1962,  the  booklet  car- 
ried a  brief  history  of  the  13  captive  nations 
which  were  represented  in  the  Legion  parade. 
It  also  contained  Public  Law  86-90  and,  in 
the  foreword,  how  other  groups  and  indi- 
viduals could  help  Inform  the  public  on  the 
plight  of  these  captive  peoples. 

The  response  to  the  booklet  was  over- 
whelming I  received  letters  from  people  all 
over  the  Nation,  many  of  them  from  refugees 
of  these  same  countries  who  were  not  citi- 
zens  of   the   United   States. 

.M  Ware,  editorial  artist  of  the  Denver 
Catholic  Register,  was  one  person  who  greatly 
assisted  me  In  the  publication  of  these  book- 
lets There  were  many  others.  Al  drew  a 
striking  cover  for  the  booklet  in  addition  to 
providing  the  necessary  artwork  on  the  13 
flags,  which  appeared  above  their  respective 
nations. 

All  this  while.  I  thought  there  should  be 
some  sort  of  a  permanent  memorial  to  the 
captive  nations,  which  would  rise  as  a  beacon 
of  hope  to  the  enslaved  while  at  the  same 
time  become  a  constant  reminder  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  that  all  of  us  should 
be  ever  aware  of  these  nations  and  that  we 
should  work  and  pray  for  their  llt>eratlon. 

I  talked  this  over  with  Mr.  Ware  and  he 
drew  the  picture  of  the  proposed  memorial 
to  the  captive  nations  that  appears  above. 
[Not  printed  In  the  Record.] 

Of  course,  an  undertaking  of  this  kind 
poses  many  problems  and  not  the  least  of 
them  Is:  Where  could  such  a  memorial  be 
built?  At  first,  I  believed  an  appropriate 
site  could  be  found  on  the  campus  of  one  of 
our  universities  or  colleges. 

I  now  think  that  the  perfect  place  for  such 
a  memorial  would  be  Ellis  Island,  which  has 
been  vacated  since  1954.  It  was  formerly 
the  U.S.  center  where  Immigrants  to  this 
Nation  were  processed.  Many  of  these  immi- 
grants were  forced  to  leave  their  homelands 
because  of  Communist  oppression  and  I  think 
It  Is  only  fitting  that  should  this  memorial 
be  realized,  no  better  place  than  Ellis  Island 
could  be  found  on  which  to  build  it. 

In  the  June  20,  1963,  issue  of  the  Long  Is- 
land Catholic  there  is  a  picture  of  Ellis  Is- 
land. Its  layout  is  strikingly  similar  to  the 
drawing  that  Mr.  Ware  composed  for  the  me- 
morial, although  I  know  that  he  did  not 
h.'we  the  island  in  mind  when  he  drew  it. 

The  cutllne  under  the  newspaper  picture  of 
K'lls  Island  says  It  is  "the  subject  of  a  di- 
lemma." In  other  words.  What  is  to  become 
of  it?  I  sincerely  believe  it  should  become 
the  site  for  the  memorial  to  the  captive 
nations. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  for 
such  a  suggestion  to  become  a  reality  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  congressional 


resolution  Introduced  In  the  n.S.  House  and 
Senate.  I  hope  such  a  resolution  will  be  in- 
troduced and  that  the  people  of  this  country 
will  support  it  by  writing  letters  of  approval 
to  their  Congressmen. 

With  God's  help  and  the  help  and  interest 
of  us  all,  a  memorial  to  the  captive  nations 
can  be  realized. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Trlbtuie,  July  14, 

1963] 

Captive  Nations  Week  :   The  Week  K. 

Squirms 

Washington. — An  annual  event  that  infu- 
riates Soviet  Premier  Khroshchev  began 
today. 

It  is  the  fifth  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  which  Congress  set  aside  through 
a  public  law  in  1959  to  remind  the  world 
that  900  million  people,  most  of  them  once 
free,  are  now  living  under  communism  be- 
hind  the   Iron   and   Bamboo   Curtains. 

President  Kennedy  again  proclaimed  the 
observance  in  conformance  with  the  law,  but 
his  choice  of  words  was  purposely  mild  so  as 
not  to  complicate  the  overriding  problem  of 
easing  East-West  tensions. 

When  former  President  Elsenhower  signed 
the  first  proclamation  in  1959,  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev reacted  fiercely,  charging  It  was  "a 
hysterical  campaign  In  the  United  States  to 
discredit  communism."  He  asserted  angrily 
that  "the  only  enslaved  peoples  tries." 

Moscow — troubled  by  ideological  difficulties 
with  Red  China  and  sensitive  to  the  theme 
of  this  year's  observance — "liberate  Cuba" — 
Is  again  expected  to  react  bitterly.  The 
Communists  are  well  aware  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  occasion  and  are  especially  irri- 
tated when  branded  "imperialists,"  "colonial- 
ists," or  "aggressors,"  appellations  normally 
reserved  fcMr  the  West. 

From  New  York  to  Seattle,  Miami  to  Hono- 
lulu, groups  are  gathering  to  hold  religious 
services,  rallies,  parades,  special  dinners,  and 
kindred  activities  which  Congressmen,  city 
and  State  ofllcials  and  other  dignitaries  will 
attend. 

While  the  theme  is  "Lllierate  Cuba,"  simi- 
lar slogans  will  be  voiced  in  support  of  the 
formerly  free  peoples  of  24  Communist-domi- 
nated countries. 

In  Washington,  a  9-day  observance  began 
R-iday  with  a  breakfast  at  which  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut, 
Representative  John  O.  Marsh,  Republican 
of  Virginia,  and  Dr.  Peter  Lejlns,  of  the  Lat- 
vian Association,  spoke.  Formal  activities 
will  end  next  Sunday,  with  wreath-laying 
ceremonies  at  the  monuments  of  heroes  of 
the  vaiiotis  captive  nations. 

After  last  year's  otwervance,  Izvestla,  the 
official  Russian  Ctovernment  newspaper,  as- 
sailed the  celebrations  as  being  "unbridled 
antl-SoTlet  and  anti-Communist  slander." 

The  paper  sneeringly  asked  if  the  more 
than  700,000  U.S.  soldiers  based  in  Europe 
were  observing  the  week  and  attacked  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  proclamation  as  "a  shallow 
formula  of  throwing  the  blame  from  a  sick 
head  to  a  healthy  one." 

The  celebration  Is  guided  on  a  national 
level  by  the  National  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee which  lists  former  President  Hoover 
as  its  honorary  chairman  and  85  Congress- 
men as  honorary  members. 

Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  committee  chair- 
man, said  that  this  year  Taiwan,  Pormosan 
capital  of  Nationalist  China,  Is  undertaking 
a  variety  of  activities  as  an  expansion  upon 
its  first  national  observance  last  July.  The 
committee  also  has  written  the  Governments 
of  Turkey,  Iran,  the  United  A^a^  Republic, 
Morocco,  and  others  encouraging  them  to 
observe  the  week. 

An  integral  part  of  this  year's  observance 
Is  aimed  at  winning  support  for  a  House 
resolution  which  would  establish  a  special 
10-member  committee  on  the  captive  nations. 

Under  the  measure.  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative   Daniel    J.    Flood,    Democrat,    of 


Pennsylvania,  the  committee  would  study 
the  "captive  non-Russian  nations  •  •  • 
(and)  facts  concerning  conditions  existing 
in  these  nations,  and  means  by  which  the 
United  States  can  assist  them  by  peaceful 
processes  •  •  •  to  regain  national  and  indi- 
vidual freedom." 


[From    the    Post -Standard,    Syracuse,    N.Y., 

July  22, 1963] 

Professor    Proposes    Plan    for    Defeat    op 

Communism 

(By  Pat  McGovern) 

A  five-point  plan  to  defeat  communism  was 
outlined  last  night  by  Dr.  Anthony  T.  Bous- 
caren  during  his  address  to  the  captive  na- 
tions rally  at  LeMoyne  College. 

The  political  science  professor  asked  that 
the  United  States  stop  economic  trade  and 
break  diplomatic  relations  with  Communist 
countries  and  that  U.S.  citizens  solidify 
friendships  with  people  t>ehind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

He  also  asked  that  Americans  encourage 
Congress  to  establish  a  permanent  Captive 
Nations  Committee  and  that  the  Karsten 
amendment  be  activated. 

This  amendment  is  a  $100  million  a  year 
program  for  the  liberation  of  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  Citizen's  Committee  To  Observe  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  in  Syracuse  and  Onondaga 
County  sponsored  the  rally  climaxing  the 
week.     It  was  attended  by  about  400  persons. 

all  tyranny  passes 

Dr.  Bouscaren  said  "The  day  will  come 
when  freedom  will  be  restored  to  the  captive 
nations  because  all  tyranny  passes"  as  did 
the  Nazi  tyranny. 

But  it  is  the  duty  of  all  free  peoples,  he 
said,  "to  play  an  active  role  in  aiding  the 
erosion   of  tyranny." 

The  program's  theme  was  "Liberate  Cuba" 
and  Dr.  Bouscaren  said,  "since  Cuba  is  the 
most  exposed  of  the  satellite  nations"  this  is 
the  easiest  country  in  which  to  reverse  the 
Communist  situation." 

SURRENDER  BY  INSTALLMENT 

The  choice,  he  stated.  Is  not  between  co- 
existence or  a  nuclear  holocaust  but  rather 
between  "surrender  on  the  Installment  plan" 
or  victory  over  Russia  by  means  of  his  five- 
point  plan. 

He  also  urged  reestablisbment  of  the 
Cuban  blockade,  adherence  to  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  suggestion  of 
greater  isolation  of  Cuba,  and  a  return  to 
Bat>otage.  guerrilla  warfare,  and  hit-and-run 
raids  on  Cuba. 

Those  assembled  at  the  rally  voted  unani- 
mously to  send  a  resolution  to  the  United 
Nations  appealing  to  the  member  states  to 
oi}enIy  condemn  Russian  Imperialism  and 
exploitation"  and  asking  for  a  speedy  return 
of  Independence  and  freedom  of  self-gov- 
ernment to  the  countries  enslaved  by  Mos- 
cow. Stephen  M.  Obremskl,  a  member  of  the 
committee  conducted  the  first  part  of  the 
program. 

TTLECRAMS 

Telegrams  and  letters  supporting  and  en- 
couraging the  Citlaens  Committee  to  Ob- 
serve Captive  Nations  Week  have  been  re- 
ceived by  John  K.  Dungey,  committee  chair- 
man, from  Representative  R.  Walter  Riehl- 
man.  Senator  Kenneth  A.  Keating,  and  Dr. 
Michael  Lohaza,  a  member  of  the  Ukranian 
Congress  Committee  now  traveling  in  the 
Ukraine. 

Also  speaking  was  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Tuite, 
dean  of  men  at  LeMoyne  College.  He 
noted  that  "we  the  people  shall  never  con- 
done tyranny"  and  said  the  proclamation 
adopted  by  those  assembled  is  "intended  to 
bring  hope  to  those  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

ART  or  CAPTIVI  PEOPLES 

Artistic  presentations  were  given  by  the 
American  Legion  Post  41  Chorus;  Symphonla 
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Polish  Choral  Society;  the  Latvian  Folk 
Dancers,  the  Armenian  Chorus,  the  Ukranlan 
Male  Chorus  "Surma."  "Polonei"  Male 
Chorus  and  the  Latvian  Academic  Associa- 
tion 

Als<i  Olgo  Nagy  and  Zoltan  Koran  pre- 
sented Hungarian  folk  dancers.  Manlvald 
Ujlte  directed  Estonian  folk  songs.  Karoly 
Safran.  violinist,  rendered  Hungarian  folk 
tunes,  and  Lithuanian  folk  songs,  recorded, 
directed  by  Alfonsas  Mlkulskls  and  Atnonas 
Clmzauskas  were  heard 

Master  of  ceremonies  was  Mykola  B«- 
hatluk. 

PABTiciPATiNC    oaoups 

The  participating  organizations  were  the 
Armenian  Community  Center,  Estonian 
Lutheran  Church,  the  Hungarian  Committee, 
the  Latvian  AcaiClainlc  Association.  Latvian 
American  Society,  Polish  Community  Home, 
Polish  American  Congress.  Free  China' 
Committee,  Ukranlan  Congress  Conunlttee  of 
An\erlca.  the  Conservative  Council,  and 
American  Legion  Post  41 

Honorary  oochalrmen  of  the  ot>servance 
were  Mayor  William  F  Walsh,  of  Syracuse, 
and  John  P.  Mulroy.  Onondaga  County  ex- 
ecutive. 

The  captive  nations  cited  last  night  In- 
clude Albania.  Aaerbaljan.  Armenia.  Bulgaria. 
Byelorussia,  Oonununlst  China.  Coesackla. 
Czechoslovakia,  Kast  Oermany.  Estonia.  Hun- 
gary. Idel-Ural.  Latvia.  Lithuania.  North 
Korea.  North  Vietnam.  Poland.  Rumania. 
Tibet,  Turkestan.  Ukraine.  Croatia.  Slovenia, 
and  North  Caucasus. 

Members  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Committee  are  Andres  Paap,  Dr  Alexander 
Oudxlak.  Arnold  V.  Ooltz.  Chairman  Dungey. 
Obremskl,  and  Dr.  Bouscaren. 

I  From    the    Poet-Standard.    Syracuse.    NY. 

July  a2.  19631 
The    MomNXNc'a    Mac:     Calls    Coexistxnck 

DSTKATIST   POUCT 

To  the  Editob  of  thk  Post  -  Stan  dasd: 

The  policy  today  for  defeating  communism 
Is  no  policy  at  all;  It  Is  nothing  but  an  ac- 
commodation with  this  Red  atheistic  slavery 
"Coexistence"  is  the  name.  It  Is  defeatism, 
and  will  in  the  end  mean  the  total  enslave- 
ment of  the  world  under  communism. 

Presently  our  Government  Is  hellbent  on 
disarmament.  In  three  steps  we  will  dis- 
mantle our  Military  Establishment  and  cre- 
ate an  all-powerful  peace  force  under  the 
United  Nations.  This  policy  of  stripping  the 
United  States  of  its  military  strength  and 
eventually  Its  freedom  Is  spelled  out  In  State 
Department  Document  No  7277  and  Is  t>elng 
implemented  today  by  policies  that  are  weak- 
ening our  military  stature. 

By  virttw  of  a  sscret  agreement  made  in 
1»45.  the  head  of  security  for  the  VH.  Is  a 
Soviet  cltiaen  and  who,  in  effect.  Is  head  of 
military  forces  ol  the  UJV.  Recently  U 
Thant  appointed  another  Soviet  citizen  to 
this  all-powerful  post,  leaving  an  unbroken 
line  of  Soviet  dtiaens  holding  this  poet  since 
the  beginning  of  the  TJH. 

Are  we,  aa  Americans,  willing  to  dismantle 
our  military  and  place  it  In  the  hands  of  our 
mortal  enemy — the  Soviet  Union?  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country  must  answer  this — but 
quick.  Communism  fears  strength,  but  wel- 
comes weakness. 

We  must  have  a  win  policy  over  commu- 
nism, based  on  Christian-Judaic  prlnciplee 
of  truth,  truat,  honor,  loyalty,  and  what  is 
beet  for  America.  We  must  break  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  all  Conununist  coun- 
tries, thus  ^►^"g  away  the  false  cloak  of  re- 
spectability that  theee  nations  have  used  all 
theee  years  in  promoting  their  brand  of 
slavery. 

Also  In  on*  svsep  we  will  remove  spy  nests 
in  this  country,  operating  In  embassies  and 
elsewhere  under  <Uplomatlc  immunity.  We 
should  break  off  all  trade  and  cultiunl  rela- 


tions as  these  are  also  used  ivs  nn  instrument 
of  conquest. 

Discontinue  all  economic  and  military  aid 
to  any  so-called  ally  or  neutral  who  ch(.)08e8 
to  trade  with  the  Communist  bloc  Recog- 
nize exile  governments  of  those  countries 
now  under  Communl.st  domination  and  do 
all  possible  to  a^lst  In  their  liberation 

Hitch  our  foreign  policy  to  iht  .star  >■? 
American  freedom  and  not  to  the  Re<l  star  of 
slavery 

Ji'MN-   K    DuNorv 


RESOLUTION    BY    THE    YOUNG    RtPrBLICAN    Cuu 

or   THE   DisTRirr  or  Columbia 

Whereaa  there  are  miiny  n^llUons  of  hnm.tii 
beings  whose  Individual  freedoms  are  sup- 
pressed by  Communl.it  tyr;inny  and  whose 
nations  are  held  captive  by  the  imperlalLstlc 
conquests  "f  the  Soviet  U!\!<.u  and  Red 
China,  and 

Whereas  these  milUoiiii  of  hum.m  boluRS 
are  brethren  Uj  the  more  fortunate  IndUld- 
u.ils  who  comprise  this  great  Nation  of  ours; 
and 

Whereas  the  principles  set  forth  in  our 
CXn-iaratlon  of  Independetue.  and  our  Bill 
of  Rights  have  Inspired  human  beings 
thrt)Ughout  the  entire  world  to  revolt  against 
tyrHnny  and  declare  their  national  inde- 
pendence: Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Young  Republican  Club 
of  the  DvitTict  ot  Columbia  in  merting  as- 
sembled this  nth  day  of  June  1963.  That 
on  this  fourth  annual  anniversary  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  we.  the  District  of  Columbia 
Young  Republicans,  are  not  reconciled  to  the 
captivity  of  millions  by  Communist  masters. 
and  do  extend  our  sentiments  and  invite 
every  American  concerned  with  the  freedom 
of  our  Nation  to  participate  with  us.  and  re- 
dedlcate  themselves  to  the  cause  of  individ- 
ual freedom  and  national  Independence;  not 
only  during  the  week  of  July  14-20.  but  every 
week   throughout  the   year;    be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
that  copies  be  released  to  the  various  news 
media 


Captive  Nations  Week 
At  our  monthly  meeting  held  on  June  17, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Young  Republicans 
afOrmed  the  principles  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration  pertaining  to  Captive  Nations 
Week.  The  club  overwhelmingly  endorsed 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution.  The 
reasoning  behind  this  resolution  was  that  the 
Kennedy  administration  had  sidestepped 
and  avoided  endorsing  this  proclamation  for 
the  past  2  years.  Only  as  an  afterthought 
did  Kennedy  proclaim  Captive  Nations  Week. 
Dean  Rusk  has  consistently  discouraged  the 
formation  of  a  Captive  Nations  Committee. 
We  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Young 
Republicans  wish  to  melt  some  of  the  wax 
out  of  Kennedy's  ears  regarding  communism. 
It  Is  obvious  to  us  that  communism  Is  the 
greatest  threat  to  freedom  and  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  extension  of  freedom  In  the 
world.  Communism  preaches  and  practices 
the  doctrine  of  slavery  and  Is  dedicated  to 
the  destruction  of  all  of  the  values  we  Ameri- 
cans prize  It  Is  probable  that  the  weak- 
ness and  Ineptitude  demonstrated  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  in  Berlin.  In  per- 
mitting the  construction  of  the  hated  wall, 
caused  the  Communists  to  move  on  Cuba 

We  do  not  propose  to  melt  the  heart  of 
Khrushchev  by  being  cordial  to  him — for 
It  win  not  work.  Tjrrarmy  Is  still  the  sup- 
pression of  Individual  liberties  and  the  ag- 
gressive colonialism  of  the  Soviets  Is  subju- 
gation of  free  people.  We  of  the  United 
States  are  continually  trying  to  perfect  our 
freedoms,  but  we  do  not  live  In  serfdom  as 
do  the  more  than  800  million  comprising 
the  captive  nations 


Our  ultimate  wenpon  Is  the  Inherent  de- 
sire for  freedom  and  self -dete.-mlnatlon  for 
all  men 

We  rededuate  ourselM-h  to  this  cause. 

The  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania. 
ConKres.sman  Flood,  ha.s  fout;ht  viKor- 
ously  for  the  creation  of  a  special  House 
Committoo  on  the  Captive  Nations,  and 
as  evidence  of  the  Rrowing  support  we  are 
receiving  from  Hou.se  Members.  I  submit 
a  translation  of  an  editorial  from  Drau- 
gas.  commcndinK  the  participation  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  Congress- 
man Madden,  in  support  of  this  commit- 
tee; al.so  letters  which  were  reprinted  in 
thr  Harenik  Weekly  from  our  colleagues, 
the  !;entleman  from  Ma.'-..sachusetts,  Tom 
ONeil.  Jr  ,  and  the  uentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia. Bern  IE  Sisk: 

I  Prom  Draugas,  Chicago,  111  ,  July  19.   1963) 

The  Conclusion  or  Captive  Nations  Week 

AND  the  Hopes  for  Liberation 

The  C:iptlve  Nations  Week  that  began  on 
July  14  Is  about  to  end.  Now  we  can  have  a 
fairly  good  Idea  of  how  It  passed  and  how 
much  It  contributed  to  the  liberuion  of  cap- 
tive nations. 

Tliere  c.miiot  be  two  oolnlons  about  Ms 
usefulness — It  was  high,  although  even  more 
could  have  been  accomplished  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  was  commemorated  in  many 
larger  cities.  Some  of  the  governors  f<5llowed 
the  Presidents  lead  and  proclaimed  Captive 
Nations  Week.  So  did  the  mayors  of  several 
citier,.  and  even  smaller  t'  wis  followed   suit 

We  also  noted  friendly  statements  about 
the  captive  nations  in  the  press  as  well  as 
good  coverage  of  the  Captive  Nation's  Week 
events.  Some  of  the  dallies  published  edito- 
rials. All  this  Is  good,  and  persons  who  have 
t>een  heading  the  commemoration  activities 
deserve  full  credit. 

It  Is  extremely  Important  that  the  US 
Congress  Joined  In  action  We  noted  that 
numerous  Senators  and  Representatives 
m  I'ti^  excellent  st^itcmci.u.  on  the  fUxjr  dur- 
ing this  past  week,  effectively  spotlighting 
the  captive  nations  problrm  This,  too, 
represents  an  Important  achievement. 

Representative  Rat  Madden  was  one  who 
spoke.  Upon  thanking  Representative  Flo«5D 
for  hla  leadership  In  commemorating  Captive 
Nations  Week  during  the  July  15  session, 
Mr.  Madden  brought  back  the  fact  that  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  became  enraged  when  he  le.irned 
that  the  US  Congress  had  voted  to  tic  ir  ate 
the  third  week  In  July  as  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Mr.  Madden  stressed  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers' fear  that  the  annual  commemorations 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  would  remind  the 
world  every  time  that  the  Etu-opean  captive 
nations  remain  victims  of  Soviet  military 
force  and  aggression.  Speaking  with  Mr 
Madden.  Communist  prop.igarda  has  been 
trying  for  years  to  convince  the  world  that 
that  the  captive  nations  submitted  to  Soviet 
domination  of  their  free  will  and  are  pleased 
with  Soviet  slavery. 

Representative  Madden  Is  not  a  pessimist 
He  hopes  that  the  enslaved  peoples  will 
sooner  or  later — regain  freedom  from  Soviet 
slavery.  The  Soviets  themselves  are  already 
changing  their  attitude  toward  the  West 
This  t)elng  so,  Nlklta  Khrushchev  and  other 
tyrants  l>egln  to  recognize  that  the  captive 
nations  will  not  break  down,  nor  will  they 
renounce  their  desire  to  become  free  and 
take  over  order  and  government  In  their 
countries 

These  nations  are  only  waiting  for  a  propi- 
tious opportunity,  possibly  arising  out  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  Kremlin  and  Commu- 
nist China.  Should  disagreements  between 
these  two  Communist  powers  sharpen,  they 
may  erupt  In  unexpected  events  and  furnish 
an    opportunity   for   the   captive   nations   to 
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regain  freedom.  These  were  the  thoughts 
Representative  Madden  expressed  on  the  floor 
III  t'le  U  S  Congress, 

We  have  stated  at  the  outset  that  It  was 
necessary  to  do  more  In  order  to  conunem- 
orate  Captive  Nations  Week  yet  on  a  larger 
scale  Representatives  Madden,  Flood,  Dn- 
wiNSKi,  and  others  express  a  very  sound 
opinion  that  now  Is  no  time  for  detente.  One 
must  strengthen  spiritual  collaboration  with 
the  captive  nations.  The  United  States  has 
until  now  given  support  to  their  yearning 
for  freedom;  It  shall  continue  giving  even 
stronger  support  In  the  future. 

Representative  Madden  is  a  member  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  and  he  keeps  urging 
tils  coHeagnes  on  the  committee  to  endorse 
the  resolution  seeking  to  establish  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations.  He  is 
trying  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
during  the  present  session. 

Such  a  committee  not  only  would  show 
C(incern  about  the  captive  nations,  but 
would  also  conduct  inquiries  into  their 
plight  and  Inform  the  world  of  the  tyran- 
nical methods  by  which  millions  of  captive 
people  are  tortured  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Should  this  resolution  pass,  resulting  in 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  House 
Committee,  then  the  commemoration  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  could  be  conducted 
on  a  much  larger  scale  In  the  future.  It  is 
our  duty,  therefore,  to  do  what  we  can  in 
urging  our  Congressmen  to  give  unfailing 
support  to  the  passage  of  this  Important 
resolution. 

We  sincerely  hope  that,  In  addition  to  the 
other  positive  achievements  during  the 
Captive  Nations  Week,  a  big  step  will  be 
taken  toward  the  speediest  passage  of  the 
resolution  establishing  the  House  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations. 


Congressmen   O'Neill,  Sisk  Pledge  Suppoar 
IN  House  Rules  Committxx 

EorroR's  Note:  In  the  following  letters  re- 
ceived by  the  American  Committee  for  the 
Independence  of  Armenia  on  June  27,  Con- 
gressman Thomas  P.  O'Nsn^L,  Massachusetts, 
and  Bexnie  F.  Sisk,  California,  both  members 
of  the  Influential  House  Committee  on  Rules, 
announced  their  support  of  House  Resolu- 
tions 14  and  15.  establishing  formation  of  a 
Special  House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
The  legislation,  advanced  by  Congressmen 
Flood  and  DERwif/sKi.  has  been  held  up  in 
the  Rules  Committee.  Both  letters  appeared 
In  the  July  4,  1963.  Issue  of  the  Hairenik 
Weekly,  published  In  Boston,  Mass. 

Thank  you  for  jjour  letter  with  reference 
to  House  Resolutions  14  and  15,  to  establish 
a  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 

You  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  continue 
to  use  my  best  efforts  to  secure  favorable  ac- 
tion on  these  measures  both  In  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

With  every  good  wish.        i 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jb., 

Member  of  Congress. 


Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  June  21  with 
reference  to  House  Resolutions  14  and  IS,  to 
establish  a  Special  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations. 

You  may  be  assured  of  my  support  of  this 
legislation  and  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  get  it 
out  of  Rules  Committee  and  to  the  floor  for 
a  vote. 

I  appreciate  your  comments  on  my  Arme- 
nian Independence  Day  speech  and  I  am  glad 
you  have  been  able  to  make  use  of  it. 

With   kindest  regards  and   best  wlshee. 
Sincerely, 

Beknie  Sisk, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Further  evidence  and  necessary  corn- 
mint    concerning    the    reason    for    the 


grrowlng  Interest  In  the  subject  Is  con- 
tained in  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  July  15  issue  of  the  Journal  Ameri- 
can: 

[Prom    the    New    York     Journal -American, 

July  15,  1963] 

Not  Much  Chance  for  a  "Sellout" 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

This  Is  Captive  Nations  Week,  as  pro- 
claimed, perhaps  with  some  embarrassment, 
by  President  Kennedy — and  It  comes,  truly, 
at  a  strange  conjunction  of  the  stars. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  sponsors  of  the 
week,  the  insistently  active  Natloual  Captive 
Nations  Committee,  with  Herbert  Hoover  as 
its  honorary  chairman,  and  the  fire-breath- 
ing Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky  of  Georgetown 
University  as  Its  working  head,  Is  busy  de- 
ploring our  "many  grave  sins  of  omission 
in  the  cold  war,  for  which  we  shall  unques- 
tionably pay  heavily  later." 

"Beyond  all  rationality,"  says  Dr.  Dobrl- 
ansky, "is  the  thought  of  allowing  the 
avowed  enemy  a  'breather'  to  put  his  empire 
in  order  and  strengthen  It  for  further  thrusts 
against  the  free  world." 

While  Dr.  Dobrlansky  speaks  with  an  iron 
voice,  however,  the  administration  obviously 
hopes  that  Khrushchev,  with  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Averell  Harriman  waiting  on  his 
doorstep,  will  not  take  any  of  this  "sturm 
und  drang"  stuflf  on  the  part  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Committee  too  seriously. 

It  is  not  that  anybody  contemplates  a 
conscious  "sellout"  of  Eastern  European 
hopes  in  exchange  for  a  nuclear  test  ban 
pact  with  the  Soviets.  The  idea  of  an  'open- 
ing to  the  East,"  which  was  first  explored 
by  the  Vatican,  is  something  that  is  con- 
ceived in  expectation  of  a  quid  for  a  quo. 
The  theory  behind  It  all  Is  that  Soviet  Russia 
has  actuaUy  been  undergoing  a  mutation,  or 
a  sea-change,  and  Is  ready  to  ease  up  on 
the  captive  nations. 

The  "things  that  are  God's  "  in  Poland  and 
Hungary,  so  the  hopes  run,  will  be  freed 
from  secular  or  political  interference;  the 
churches  will  be  allowed  to  preach  and  prac- 
tice Christianity  without  hindrance;  and 
some  measures  of  civil  llt>erty  might  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  In  an  atmosphere  purged  of 
religious  tensions. 

When  this  columnist  put  the  foregoing 
case  for  the  "opening  to  the  East"  to  or- 
ganisers of  Captive  Nations  Week,  however, 
he  got  a  short  answer:  "Crumbs."  He  also 
got  a  prediction  that  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration, for  all  the  hopes  that  Averell  Harri- 
man may  carry  with  him  to  Moscow,  will  not 
dare  settle  for  crumbs. 

Khrxishchev  is  already  on  record  as  being 
willing  to  accept  a  test  ban  agreement  that 
would  cover  nuclear  explosions  in  the  air 
or  underwater  provided  the  NATO  nations 
are  ready  to  sign  a  nonaggresslon  pact  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  East  European 
"aUles."  But  the  trade  of  pact  for  pact, 
short  of  including  along  with  It  a  Soviet 
guarantee  of  free  elections  in  the  East  Euro- 
pean satellites,  will  almost  certainly  never 
be  made. 

Por  one  thing,  a  pact  Is  a  treaty,  and  all 
treaties  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  sig- 
natory must  be  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  under  the  "advice  and  consent"  clause 
of  the  Constitution.  It  Is  Impossible  to  vis- 
ualize two-thirds  of  the  Senate  signing  away 
the  hopes  of  the  East  European  captive  peo- 
ples, or  granting  what  would  amount  to  rec- 
ognition of  the  long-term  legitimacy  of  the 
East  Oerman  Communist  State. 

If  you  don't  believe  the  Senate  would  put 
its  collective  foot  down  on  a  treaty  that 
would  consign  Eastern  Europe  to  the  So- 
viets in  perpetuity.  Just  take  a  look  at  the 
list  of  honorary  members  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Conunlttee.  The  list  In- 
cludes  Senators    Paul    Douglas,    of    Illinois. 


Prank  Lausche,  of  Ohio,  Ralph  Yarbobough, 
of  Texas,  Keating  and  Javits,  of  New  York, 
KucHEL,  of  California.  Hugh  Scott,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Thruston  Morton,  of  Kentucky, 
and  Hubert  Humphbey,  of  Minnesota,  A  bi- 
partisan list  that  crosses  all  lines,  whether 
of  party  or  ideology. 

Moreover,  there  is  more  than  Idealism  in- 
volved. A  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  has  a  Polish 
and  Hungarian  vote  to  worry  about;  a 
Lausche,  with  much  of  his  strength  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  has  all  the  bloods  of  Eastern 
Europe  watching  him.  In  Connecticut,  Sen- 
ator Thomas  Dodd  cannot  live  politically 
without  support  from  people  with  Polish  ties. 

There  is  one  way  around  the  U.S.  Senate; 
an  exchange  of  "declarations"  on  the  part 
of  the  NATO  nations  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
stooges  would  not  have  to  run  any  constitu- 
tional gauntlet,  for  it  would  not  have  the 
force  of  a  treaty.  But  one  cannot  conceive 
of  such  a  "declaration"  passing  muster  with 
the  West  Germans  or  with  De  Gaulle. 

The  worries  about  a  "sellout"  this  week. 
then,  are  not  very  real,  even  if  Averell  Harri- 
man might  be  complaisant,  which  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  anyway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  worthy  to  note  that 
international  attention  has  now  been 
given  this  issue,  and  there  are  two 
worthwhile  documents  which  have  been 
directed  to  my  attention,  emphasizing 
the  support  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government  for  the  just  aspirations  of 
the  captive  peoples.  As  evidence,  I  sub- 
mit a  press  release  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Information  OflBce  of  the  Chi- 
nese Nationalist  Government,  quoting  a 
statement  of  President  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
and  in  a  rally  marking  Captive  Nations 
Week,  we  find  a  vigorous  speech  by  Vice 
Premier  Wang  Yun-Wu,  as  worthy  of 
our  attention: 

Government  Information  Office  of 
Chinese  Nationalist  Govebnment 

Taipei. — President  Chiang  Kai-shek  today 
declared  the  Chinese  Communists  must  be 
overthrown  so  that  captive  nations  can  be 
set  free  and  "everlasting  peace"  brought  to 
the  world. 

The  President's  statement  was  made  in  a 
message  to  a  city  hall  mass  meeting  In  sup- 
port of  the  U.S. -Initiated  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

President  Chiang  called  attention  to  the 
conflict  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Chi- 
nese Communists,  and  said  that  It  is  a 
"struggle  for  power"  that  "Indicates  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Communist  ideology  and 
the  decline  of  the  International  Communist 
movement." 

He  said  the  Republic  of  China  "mtist  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity"  to  Join  with 
other  free  peoples  In  support  of  antl-Com- 
munlst  revolution  on  the  mainland. 

Text  of  the  message,  addressed  to  Ku 
Cheng-kang.  chairman  of  the  mass  meeting, 
follows: 

"Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  inter- 
national Communists,  seeking  to  dominate 
the  world  and  enslave  mankind,  have  suc- 
cessively seized  Eastern  European  countries, 
the  Chinese  mainland.  North  Korea,  and 
North  Vietnam. 

"Millions  of  people  In  these  areas  have 
been  shut  behind  the  Iron  Ctirtaln  and  sub- 
jected to  Communist  persecution.  In  order 
to  survive  and  regain  their  freedom,  many 
of  these  j>eople8  have  either  staged  revolts  or 
fled  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

"The  U.S.  Government,  as  a  gesture  of 
sympathy  and  support  for  enslaved  peoples. 
Initiated  the  Captive  Nations  Week  move- 
ment In  1959.  It  has  been  observed  an- 
nually in  July. 

"The  movement  has  received  strong  sup- 
port in  various  free  areas  and  has  developed 
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into  an  Inttm^tlfrrf*  undertaking  to  aui^- 
port  th«  Ubarmtkaa  of  eaptiva  peoples.  Bueta 
an  effort  ba»  ptaiaimrt   meaning. 

"We  flnnly  kailav*  that  freedom  cannot 
coexist  wltb  ilewj  We  laiiet  not  tolerate 
tbc  preeent  voikl  state  in  wtOch  half  of  the 
people  are  free  and  the  other  half  enalaved. 
U  we  cannot  daatroy  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
help  enslaved  pr^t  regain  their  freedom, 
international  coauBunism  will  extend  its 
tentacles  to  brtac  all  the  world  under  Its 
control. 

"I  have  said  npeatedlj  that  all  the  trouble 
in  the  world  today  baa  lu  root  in  Asia.  The 
world  shall  ha.Te  no  peace  unless  the  Com- 
munist tnenace  la  the  Chinese  mainland  Is 
sradlcatML  To  daUver  the  siiffering  people 
<>^;htnd  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  Chlneee  Com- 
munist regime  muat  be  toppled  first. 

"The  present  Moecow-Peiplng  Ideological 
dispute,  wblcb  tn  reality  Is  a  struggle  for 
power.  Is  deteriarattng  into  intensified  mu- 
txial  denunclAtlMi.  This  Indicates  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  OoBBDunist  ideology  and  the 
4»<«ni^  ot  the  International  Cooununlst 
nkoyement.  TIm  rhtnest  Communists  are 
isolated  In  international  reUtions  and  face 
agonizing  internal  political,  economic,  mili- 
tary, and  sodal  miete  and  disasters  rerultlng 
from  thetr  Inboaian  poUclee. 

"To  cover  vp  their  failurea,  the  Commu- 
nists haTe  ag^mvatad  the  enslavement  and 
eppreaslon  of  the  people  and  plunged  them 
into  an  abyas  ot  suffering.  The  people's 
dstestatlon  of  Conununlst  rule  has  grown 
in  proportion  to  the  worsening  of  this  despo- 
tism. They  haire  sought  to  revolt  or  escape. 
Successive  revolts  have  erupted  and  refu- 
geee  have  streamed  oat  of  the  Chinese  main- 
land. A  year  ago  last  Uay  a  mass  refugee 
exodus  motwd  aarea  the  border  into  Hong 
Kae^.  Deepito  kafeansifled  controls  and 
border  patrols,  refugees  and  defectors  have 
continued  their  fl%hta  to  freedom. 

"We  free  Chlneee  must  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  cooperate  among  our- 
selves and  unite  wtth  peace-loving  peoples 
of  the  world  to  support  the  antl-Communlst 
uprisings  now  raging  on  the  mainland.  We 
must  destroy  the  Felping  regime  in  order 
to  recover  the  matnlanrt  and  free  the  people 
there.  This  vUl  assure  the  deliverance  of 
all  captive  nations  and  bring  everlasting 
peace  to  the  world.'* 

Trx  Poixowose  iM  a  Foix  Txxt  or  Spkbch 
BT  Vicx  PaxMixa  Wang  Yun-Wu  on  Jttlt 
19.  1963.  ST  a  MUaa  Rau-t  liAXJKmc  the 
CsFTPrs  WaraoiW  Wbek 

Today  Is  the  second  day  from  the  last  of 
the  Captive  Ifatkms  Week.  1983.  Neverthe- 
leas,  there  shall  never  be  a  last  day  for  our 
antlenslavement  campaign,  which  we  shall 
carry  on  to  the  day  when  all  the  captive 
peoples  of  the  world  shall  have  regained 
freedom,  as  otir  eonsdence  and  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility so  dictate. 

The  concept  that  men  are  created  equal 
and  free  has  not  only  directed  the  course 
of  Western  history  but  also  been  stressed  tn 
the  rationalism  of  the  Chinese  philosophy. 
The  Confucian  phlloaopby  espousing  benev- 
olence uphol<>i  the  value  and  dignity  of 
man.  As  Oonfnetanlsm  has  been  deep- 
rooted  In  Chlneee  culture,  there  has  never 
been  a  strong  cfaas  consciousness  tn  China. 
Slavery  has  been  nonexistent.  Therefore,  we 
can  say  that  the  Chinese  have  always  en- 
Joyed  and  loved  freedom.  The  Western  his- 
tory for  a  lone  ttane  had  been  marred  by 
slavery  until  In  the  19th  century  when  ra- 
tionalism was  revived.  The  ancient  Greek 
philosophy  championing  individual  freedom 
had  a  rebirth  tfciuugh  advocacy  of  the  1 8th 
century  phlloaopbers  such  as  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau.  The  An^erlcan  Independence  tn 
1778  and  the  Fiench  Revolution  tn  1789  were 
results  of  men's  struggle  for  freedom  and 
equality.  The  two  great  revolutionary  docu- 
ments of  the  American  I>;claratlon  of  In- 
dependence and  the  French  Declaration  des 


Droits  de  Lliomme  st  du  Citoyea  perpetu- 
ated the  watchwords  "liberty"  and  "equality" 
as  the  rightful  asptratlona  and  alms  of  all 
men.  It  was  then  that  the  social  class  and 
slave  systems  were  "put  to  death."  We  be- 
lieve it  Is  hunum  nature  to  aspire  individual 
freedom,  equality,  and  dignity,  and  the  phl- 
loeophy  espousing  them  has  been  a  precious 
legacy  of  human  civilization.  On  this  point, 
the  East  and  the  West  meet  each  other. 

The  human  history,  viewed  from  whatever 
angiee,  la  a  record  of  men's  pursuit  of  free- 
dom and  equality,  for  which  phlloeophers 
have  dedicated  their  minds  and  martyrs  their 
blood  unconditionally  Kver  since  the  18th 
century,  tt  has  become  a  deep-rooted  con- 
viction In  the  mlnd^  of  men  that  all  n>en 
should  enjoy  freedom  and  equality  Never- 
theless, this  liberalism  based  on  rationality 
has  continuously  been  ravished  by  such 
fanaticism  as  nazlsm  and  fascism  evolved 
from  Nietzsche's  supermen  phllrsophy  The 
Nazis  and  Fascists  styled  themselves  as 
the  chosen  people  and  had  the  ambition 
to  become  masters  of  the  world  and  to  en- 
slave all  the  peoples  whom  they  considered 
Inferior  to  their  own  However,  they  were 
mistaken  and  completely  crushed  The 
Judge  of  history  made  a  Just  verdict.  Men 
are  born  with  the  rights  for  freedom  and 
equality      None  Is  born  a  master  or  a  slave. 

Nevertheless,  a  freak  has  existed  In  his- 
tory. Alongside  with  j>eople  pursuing  free- 
dom and  equality  are  always  fanatics  who 
attempt  to  obstruct  such  pursuit  without 
heed  to  the  lessons  taught  by  history  As 
soon  as  the  phantoms  of  nazlsm  and  fascism 
had  died  out,  the  shadows  of  communism 
swooped  down  upon  the  world.  Since  the 
end  of  World  War  11.  the  Communists,  with 
R'lssla  as  headquarters,  followed  the  Nazis 
and  Fasctsts  to  make  drastic  expansion  with 
t^'>  pxirpoae  of  establishing  a  Communist 
empire  In  less  than  one  decade,  some  1  bil- 
lion people  were  shut  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Conununlsm  Is  now  p>oelng  a  serious 
threat  to  world  peace,  and  has  left  the  world 
half  free  and  half  enslaved 

As  we  know,  communism  Is  founded  on 
materialism  which  negates  the  mental  and 
spiritual  value  of  man  and  puts  man  on  the 
equal  footing  with  materials  and  machines. 
The  concepts  of  freedom,  equality  and  dig- 
nity of  man  are  merely  Jokes  tn  Communist 
dictionaries  The  Communists  are  obsessed 
with  dictatorship  of  the  proletarian  and 
world  conquest  With  hatred  in  their 
minds,  they  are  determined  to  communlze 
the  whole  world  through  means  of  either 
violence  or  smile  offensive  Their  aim  Is 
to  build  a  Red  empire 

The  •  C.iptlve  Nations  Week"  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  U  S.  Congress  and  the 
week  designated  by  President  Kennedy  In 
1959.  The  Initiation  of  such  a  righteous 
movement  further  confirms  the  noble  Ideals 
and  bumnnltarlantsm  fostered  by  the  Amer- 
ican Independence.  We  shall  not  forget  the 
pronouncement  of  the  Amerlc-vn  Declaration 
of  Independence  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal  and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights."  among  which  are 
"life,  liberty,  and   the  p\irsu!t  of  h.ipplness." 

The  Americans,  to  fulAll  the  political  phi- 
losophy conceived  by  their  fDrefathers,  have 
engaged  themselves  In  a  civil  was  at  the  risk 
of  national  disintegration  and  again  in  the 
First  and  Second  World  Wars  at  great  losses 
of  American  Uvea  and  properties.  The  un- 
daunted spirit  of  the  Americans  to  lay  d<iwn 
their  Uvea  readily  for  Justice  has  enabled 
their  nations  to  become.  In  le.ss  than  two 
centuries,  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  world 
and  a  bastion  for  freedom  At  the  end  of 
World  War  11.  communism,  which  negates 
the  dlgnl'y  of  man.  sprant?  up  tf)  offer  direct 
challenge  .ir.d  menace  to  the  .\merlcan  politl- 
caf  phllospphy  .f  s  snon  a.i  the  American  per- 
celvrd  th"  m  inv-pronged  aggressive  char- 
acter of  communi.«!m  they  spr.irjg  to  their 
feet  In  self-awareness  to  Kuarrl  freodom  and 
democracv.      It  was  then  that  the  Americans 


completely  shook  off  the  holdover  Isolation* 
ism,  and  assumed  resolutely  the  responsibil- 
ity to  maintain  world  peace  and  order. 

However,  we  cannot  but  regretfully  point 
out  that  the  United  Statee  has  always  been 
on  the  defensive,  and  has  witnessed  help- 
leesly  free  territories  lost  to  the  Communists 
and  free  peoples  enslaved  one  after  the  other. 
The  American  Government  and  people  may 
have  felt  sympathy  toward  the  captive  peo- 
ples and  indignation  toward  the  Communist 
aggression,  but  they  have  failed  to  take  ac- 
tions. The  fear  for  a  destructive  nuclear  war 
has  bred  widespread  defeatism  In  the  West. 
Many  leaders  of  the  free  world  hsve  even  de- 
clared their  "preference  of  communism  to 
death."  which  spells  danger.  This  defeatist 
philosophy  contradicts  the  phlloeophy  fos- 
tered by  the  American  Revolution.  If  de- 
featism became  accepted  by  the  Americans, 
the  American  national  foundation  would  be 
shaken,  and  the  United  States  would  soon 
capitulate  to  the  enemy  without  a  fight. 
Fortunately,  most  of  the  Americana  are  still 
champions  of  their  revolutionary  phlloeophy 
which  defends  freedom.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  solemnly  point  out  that  It  Is  danger- 
ous to  encourage  neutralism  or  to  believe  In 
Khrushchev's  peaceful  coexistence  cliche. 
In  fact,  the  neutralists  are  nothing  but  self- 
ish and  vlrtueless  politicians.  Their  ap- 
peasement, concession  and  services  toward 
the  international  Conununlsts  fully  demon. 
Btrate  their  thoughtleesnees  of  captive  peo- 
ples, their  selfishness  and  Immorality. 

Though  we  may  believe  that  the  attempts 
for  compromise  with  Soviet  Russia  have 
been  driven  by  the  rightful  aspiration  for 
peace,  we  must  point  out  that  such  attempts 
have  pained  and  disheartened  the  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  as  well  as  dU« 
colored  the  glorloiis  American  history.  His- 
tory has  taught  us  that  sacrifice  of  the  free- 
dom of  a  part  of  the  human  race  will  not 
win  freedom  for  the  rest.  Tolerance  of  ag- 
gression will  not  stop  it  but  breed  a  more 
malevolent  aggression. 

We  are  greatly  concerned  and  grieved 
by  the  fate  of  the  1  billion  people  kept 
captive  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  especially 
of  the  half  billion  Chinese  compatriots  who 
have  suffered  the  moat  on  the  mainland  un- 
der communism.  But  concern  and  grief 
alone  will  not  help  them.  The  antlenslave- 
ment campaign  Is  also  more  of  a  ceremony 
and  formality  than  of  actual  help  to  the 
betterment  of  the  world  situation.  What 
we  must  do  is  to  extend  our  love  for  our 
compatriots  snd  for  our  fellowmen  to  lib- 
erate them  by  positive  means.  We  hope  that 
the  leaders  of  the  free  world  will  have  the 
determination,  similar  to  that  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  to  emancipate  the  Negroes,  to  free 
the  captive  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Lincoln  went  to  war  for  his  ant isl.i very 
beliefs,  and  we  must  also  have  the  same 
courage  and  compassion  as  Lincoln's  to 
safeguard  freedom  at  all  prices,  but  not  to 
make  freedom  a  price  In  itself.  For  the  sake 
of  freedom  and  antlenslavement.  we  must 
not  fear  the  Communist  threats  of  war. 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death"  Is  still  a 
heartening  motto  which  we  may  cling  to. 
The  Chinese  proverb:  "It  Is  better  to  break 
as  Jade  than  to  stay  Intact  as  a  tile"  also  sets 
forth  a  philosophy  that  as  men,  we  shall  live 
and  die  for  freedom  and  equality. 

In  view  of  the  overwhelming  national. 
International,  and  congressional  senti- 
ment for  a  special  House  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nationa.  I  Join  Dan  Flood 
in  urging  early  Rules  Committee  con- 
sideration of  House  Resolution  14. 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  n.se  in  support  of  the  40  identical  House 
resolutions  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captiye  Na- 
tions, and  I  feel  that  this  body  should 
con.sidcr  this  issue  as  soon  as  possible. 
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The  need  for  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
captive  Nations  was  suggested  in  the 
second  session  of  the  86th  CmigreM  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Honorable  Dam  Flood.  He 
has  been  a  stalwart  supports  in  recog- 
nizing the  plight  of  the  enslaved  people 
behind  the  Communist  curtains.  There 
is  a  need  for  this  Nation  to  continue  to 
endorse  this  idea  if  we  expect  to  realize 
a  day  of  liberation  for  the  world. 

The  86th  Congress  recognized  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  the  world  when  they  pro- 
claimed a  week  in  observance  of  the 
struggle  carried  on  by  the  impoverished, 
enslaved  people  of  nonallined  coimtries 
who  are  forced  to  yield  to  the  dictates  of 
communism  imder  the  threat  of  force. 
These  people  are  prisoners  and  treated 
as  such.  They  have  lost  the  right  to 
redress;  they  have  lost  the  right  to  ap- 
peal. Surely  this  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  humanitarian  rule,  "All  men  are 
created  equal."  Equality  to  these  un- 
fortunates Is  measured  by  the  point  of 
bayonets  which  they  face.  They  move 
in  the  direction  in  which  it  tells  them 
to  move.  They  must  yield  to  its  com- 
mand, so  their  equality  is  slavery. 

Their  only  hope  to  survive  this  ordeal 
is  through  the  knowledge  that  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  have  not  forgotten 
them.  That  the  free  world  intends  to 
hold  its  ground,  and,  through  perse- 
verance and  determination,  win  the 
battle  against  tyranny.  It  is  on  that  vic- 
tory day  they  will  see  the  sun  shine 
again.  As  long  as  these  people  can  keep 
their  hopes  alive,  we,  in  the  free  world, 
can  check  the  growth  of  communism. 
For  the  Communists  cannot  take  any  ag- 
gressive action  to  further  their  cause 
knowing  there  is  an  army  of  people  be- 
hind their  front  lines  that  could  disrupt 
their  movements  should  they  decide  this 
course  of  action. 

It  is  true  that  Congress  has  continued 
to  observe  Captive  Nations  Week  through 
the  past  5  years.  I  have  been  in  com- 
plete support  of  this  proclamation  as  I 
feel  this  declaration  does  lend  moral 
support  to  the  people  imprisoned  by  the 
Communists.  But  the  question  arises, 
"Is  it  enough?"  Is  apathy  creeping  into 
the  idea?  Was  enough  emphasis  placed 
on  this  year's  proclamation  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  observed  from  July  14-20? 

The  press,  radio,  and  TV  gave  little 
or  no  attention  to  this  commemoration  of 
the  horrible  fact  that  close  to  a  billion 
human  beings  are  living  in  prison  and 
misery.  The  public  demonstrations, 
which  were  numerous  and  well  attended 
the  first  year  we  proclaimed  Captive 
Nations  Week,  have  subsided.  Could  it 
be  that  we  have  become  complacent 
feasting  on  our  own  liberty  while  mil- 
lions starve  for  these  very  same  rights? 
It  could  very  well  be  that  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  might  become  another  Na- 
tional Potato  Week,  nice  to  know  that 
it  is  upon  us  once  again,  but,  so  what 
else  Is  new? 

I  believe  we  need  to  stimulate  the 
cause  for  recognizing  the  captive  nations 
of  the  world.  Through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations  we  can  renew  hope  in 
the  enslaved  peoples.  We  can  reawaken 
the  consciousness  of  the  free  world  to 
the  magnitude  and  danger  of  the  situa- 


tion. We  will  arouse  the  conscience  of 
the  Indifferent.  We  will  create  the  same 
furor  to  the  Communists  as  we  did  in 
first  xeeognlzing  the  captive  nations. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  relax.  By  keep- 
ing them  under  ctxistant  pressure  we  can 
bury  them,  and  they  not  us.  We 
will  encourage  the  captive  people  to 
strengthen  their  spirits  so  they  can 
break  the  chains  that  bind  them.  We 
can  arrive  at  solutions  to  aid  them  in 
this  cause. 

It  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction  for 
world  liberation.  There  is  a  need  for 
this  committee  to  concentrate  its  full 
force  in  resolving  the  plight  of  the  en- 
slaved, so  let  us  delay  no  longer.  I  hope 
this  body  will  consider  this  need  and 
elect  to  establish  a  Special  Committee 
on  Ci^tive  Nations. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Flood],  in  urging 
adopticm  of  the  resolution  to  establish  a 
Special  House  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations. 

I  am  happy  to  be  among  the  cosp)onsors 
of  the  resolution. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  adoption  of 
these  resolutions  is  long  overdue. 

We  have  a  particularly  good  oppor- 
tunity to  take  constructive  action  to  re- 
kindle the  hope  of  millions  of  people  liv- 
ing behind  the  Iron  Curtain  against  their 
will  by  adopting  these  resolutions.  At 
a  time  when  great  changes  are  taking 
place  throughout  the  world,  it  would  be 
my  hope  that  the  United  States  would 
lead  the  way  in  reassuring  the  victims  of 
international  communism  that  we  in  the 
United  States  have  not  forgotten  them. 

Creation  of  the  Special  Congressional 
Captive  Nations  Committee  would  help 
draft  a  comprehensive  program  for  help- 
ing the  victims  of  communism  regain 
their  freedom. 

I  strongly  urge  adoption  of  these 
resolutions  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Americans,  the  thing  which  we  have  held 
more  sacred  than  any  other  is  that  all 
just  governments  derive  their  authority 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Our 
generation  has  witnessed  the  rights  of 
the  people  disregarded,  the  dignity  of 
human  beings  desecrated,  and  sufferings 
imposed  upon  the  weak  by  the  strong. 

We  have  seen  the  growth  of  totalitar- 
ian slavery  in  one  form  or  another  over 
the  years  until  now  such  imp>eriallsm 
encompasses  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ru- 
thenla.  Rumania,  East  Germany,  Bul- 
garia, mainland  China,  Armenia,  Azer- 
baijan, Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania, 
Idel-Ural,  Tibet.  Cossackia,  Turkestan, 
North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  other  na- 
tions. 

Mankind  prays,  hopes,  and  yearns  for 
peace.  Uberty,  and  happiness.  But  it  is 
not  enough  to  express  our  sentiments  in 
behalf  of  our  kinsmen  who  have  been 
subjugated  and  to  forgive  those  who 
have  been  responsible  for  the  oppres- 
sion. If  the  leaders  of  this  movement 
to  captivate  the  free  spirit  of  people 
are  truly  sincere  in  their  eCforts  for  peace, 
they  must  be  willing  to  restore  the  fun- 
damental rights  to  those  from  whom 
they  have  plundered. 


Why  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations?  We  must  know  what  ac- 
tion ts  being  taken  to  make  restitution 
to  those  who  have  been  persecuted  in 
the  past,  who  may  be  suffering  in  the 
present,  and  whose  future  cannot  be 
written  off  as  a  debt  to  the  next  genera- 
tion. We  sympathize  with  those  en- 
deavoring to  solve  these  monumental 
problems  caused  by  those  who  have  no 
real  concern  for  anyone  but  themselves. 
That  is  why  we  In  the  Congress  strive 
for  the  establishment  of  a  committee  to 
study,  evaluate,  analyze,  and  recommend 
solutions  to  this  problem.  It  is  only  by 
such  a  step  that  we  can  demonstrate 
our  faith  and  desire  to  assist  in  these 
aspirations  to  regain  individual  and  na- 
tional freedoms. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  criticized  by  our  foreign  friends 
and  our  own  scholars  for  taking  what 
they  call  a  simplistic  view  of  world  af- 
fairs. 

I  would  also  take  exception  to  this 
generalization,  except  when  it  concerns 
the  Communist  bloc. 

All  too  often  we  have  been  disposed 
to  consider  the  Soviet  empire  as  a  mas- 
sive, unflssionable  monolith.  We  have 
improperly  stressed  the  unity  and 
strength  existing  between  Peiping  and 
Moscow;  we  have  attributed  more  co- 
hesiveness  to  the  Communist  bloc  than  it 
deserves.  We  have,  in  general,  failed 
to  understand  that  forces  of  erosion  and 
the  diffusion  of  power  are  at  work  within 
this  political  system. 

We  have  failed  in  particular  to  under- 
stand that  the  Communist  bloc  is  a  com- 
plex structure  of  competing  nationalities 
who  are  responsive  to  deep-seated,  his- 
toric traditions  of  nationalism.  Nation- 
alism is  still  a  powerful  force  for  frag- 
mentation and  change. 

Because  of  these  blindspots  in  our  na- 
tional thinking,  we  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise when  Tito  broke  with  the  Comin- 
fonn  in  1948. 

In  a  similar  way,  the  Polish  crisis  and 
Hungarian  revolt  of  1956  left  us  with  a 
feeling  of  disbelief.  And  today,  we  have 
yet  to  assess  fully  the  vast  implications 
of  the  clear  break  between  Moscow  and 
Peiping.  There  are  many  centrifugal 
forces  within  the  Communist  bloc  that 
generate  diffusion  and  erosion;  but  there 
is  none  so  powerful  as  that  of  national- 
ism. 

Nationalism  is  a  curse  to  Communists. 
It  runs  coimter  to  all  fundamental  Com- 
munist dogma.  The  reason  is  simple  : 
Communism  stresses  centralization,  and 
unified,  totalitarian  power;  nationalism 
is  essentially  a  separatist  force,  and 
separation  means  disintegration,  which 
in  turn  means  diffusion  of  power  and 
finally  weakness. 

Ever  since  the  founding  of  the  mvilti- 
national  Soviet  state,  the  Soviet  leaders 
have  fought  against  the  dangerous,  dis- 
ruptive power  of  what  the  Communists 
call  bourgeois  nationalism.  In  despera- 
tion they  have  tried  to  reconcile  the 
forces  of  internal  Soviet  nationalism 
with  the  spirit  of  proletarian  interna- 
tionalism. Sometimes,  they  resorted  to 
physical  force  and  even  bloodshed,  as  in 
the  Ukraine  and  the  Baltic  States,  in 
order  to  achieve  their  goals.    Even  today 
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of  natlonailam  U  socne- 
mmI  harsh.  In  Uw  past 
hM  carried  maay  stories 

•ttAeks  oa  Soviet  Jewry. 

faoei  ol  the  Soviet  oom- 

•ay  sense  of  national 


the 

times  ruthlfMi 
year,  the 
of  the 

This,  too,  \m  » 
puJaion  to 
feeling. 

Withla  tfat  Coaamunlat  bloc  the  same 
corrosive  larca  of  nationalism  is  at  work 
slowly  crodlac  the  sense  of  political 
solidarity.  China  and  Soviet  Russia  are 
In  open  qManel.  Albania  remains  hoe- 
tile  and  nnraconclled  to  Moscow.  The 
Poles.  TTiinfslsns  Caechs.  Slo vales.  Ru- 
manians, and  other  nationalities  in  East- 
em  Eurcqiw  soek  their  own  status  within 
the  fonml  ilnacture  of  the  Communist 
eommonwvtttlli.  During  the  past  year 
we  have  witnessed  successful  attempt  by 
the  RumanlHM  to  Insist  that  they  struc- 
ture their  oiiiiMsnji  to  suit  their  own 
particular  naUonal  purposes.  Poland 
still  seeks  to  maintain  a  measure  of 
Independence  from  Moscow. 

The  snirli  of  nationalism  is  a  power- 
ful force,  and  It  binds  the  captive  peo- 
ples of  EUistem  Europe  together  in  their 
hostility  toward  Moscow  and  its  imperial 
overlords.  We  must  understand  that 
nationalism  la  our  ally  in  the  cold  war. 

Nationalism  Is,  Indeed,  one  of  our 
greatest  and  most  reliable  allies:  for  if 
liberation  la  to  eome  in  Eastern  Europe, 
it  most  como  from  a  will  existing  within 
the  people  themselves,  a  will  to  assert 
their  own  national  goals  and  aspirations, 
a  will  to  Join  the  family  of  free  nations,  a 
will  to  survive  as  free  human  beings. 

It  followa»  therefore,  that  if  we  wish  to 
hasten  and  encourage  the  forces  of 
political  disintegration  within  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  we  must  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  the  task  of  encouraging  the  forces 
of  nationalism.  If  we  are  to  weaken 
world  communism  and  put  it  on  the  de- 
fensive, we  must  maintain  a  constant 
alert  for  the  opportunities  that  come  to 
us.  We  must  ever  be  listening  to  the 
pulsebeat  of  discord  within  Eastern 
Europe  and  be  ready  to  act  wisely  to  ex- 
tract the  greatest  yield  for  freedom's 
sake. 

We  can  do  this  best.  I  believe,  by  estab- 
lishing a  apedal  committee  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  captive  na- 
tions. This  committee  could  have  the 
problems  of  Eastern  E^lrope  constantly 
xinder  review.  It  could,  as  an  arm  inde- 
pendent from  the  executive  department, 
act  as  a  powerful  source  of  influence 
throughout  the  free  world  by  making 
known  to  alT  people  the  thirst  for  free- 
dom that  exlsti  among  the  captive  peo- 
ples. As  an  ofllclal  Institution  within 
the  VS.  Obvemment.  such  a  committee 
would  be  resBfded  as  concrete  evidence 
of  our  comnftment  as  a  nation  to  the 
freedom  of  empttve  peoples. 

To  adopt  a  resolution  setting  up  this 
committee  wotdtf  be  a  gennine  act  of 
hope,  for  it  woidd  pledge  to  the  captive 
peoples  oar  rewfre  as  b  nation  that  one 
day  freedom  win  be  theirs.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  renlMion.  House  Resohitlon 
313.  whicb  wowld  eatabnafi  such  a  com- 
mittee. I  uiVi  flte  Roles  Conmittee  to 
act  on  It  ta  tko  l—iinlliitii  future. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr  Speaker,  we  are  all 
•ware  of  tho  tiMswlims  infCervst  In  and 
the  oiirniihilMaig  Justlflcatian  for  the 


cstabilahBkent  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
the  CapUve  Nations. 

Indeed,  one  may  find  It  dlAcuK  to  un- 
derstand why  we  find  ouraelveB  debating 
the  proposal  rather  than  reaping  the 
benefits  which  would  undoubtedly  flow 
from  the  work  of  such  a  committee. 

It  would  appear  that  a  formidable  ob- 
stacle lies  in  the  path  of  progress  toward 
the  creation  of  the  eonmiittce.  other- 
wise, considering  the  increasingly  per- 
sistent demands  for  iLs  establishment,  it 
would  now  be  an  accomplished  fact. 

What  then  is  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
stacle? And.  having  identified  it.  how  is 
it  to  be  overcome?  ApparenUy.  there 
IS  a  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  some,  who 
refer  in  somewhat  abstract  terms  to  a 
concept  of  "historical  Russia,"  to  lend 
their  prestige  and  support  to  House  Res- 
olution 14.  This  hesitancy  is  rather  re- 
markable when  one  realizes  that  so 
afflicted  are  unquestioned  proponents  of 
self-determination  and  outspoken  op- 
ponents of  the  new  colonialism  which  has 
made  captives  of  more  than  100  million 
people.  One  recognizes  immediately  the 
paradox  inherent  in  such  thinking  but, 
surely.  wiD  find  diCRculty  In  explaining  It. 

For  those  who  are  concerned  lest  the 
creation  of  the  committee  prove  incon- 
sistent with  American  policy  toward  Rus- 
sia I  suggest  a  perusal  of  the  many  pub- 
lic utterances  of  President  Kennedy. 
The  President  has  stated  repeatedly  his 
opposition  to  colonialism  In  general  and 
to  the  brand  practiced  by  Moscow  In  par- 
ticular. With  reference  to  the  President 
and  to  his  statements  on  this  issue  I 
hardly  need  remind  anyone  that  author- 
ity and  responsibility  for  foreign  policy 
rest  with  tlie  Chief  Executive.  May  one 
reasonably  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
proposed  committee  and  the  issues  which 
it  would  probe  are  clearly  consistent  with 
our  advocacy  of  self-determination,  free- 
dom, and  national  integrity. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  benefits 
which  would  accrue  from  the  work  of  the 
committee.  Would  not  our  action  in 
establishmg  the  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  be  viewed  as  a  reafBrmation 
of  the  basic  tenets  upon  which  our  en- 
tire structure  of  democratic  institutions 
rests?  Further,  would  not  such  action 
be  viewed  by  the  oppressed  millions  in 
the  captive  nations  as  a  reaffirmation  of 
America's  active  role  \n  propagating 
democratic  ideals?  Surely,  these  mil- 
lions who  have  loi\g  suffered  the  yoke  of 
oppression  would  find  new  hope  for  a  life 
in  which  the  individual  is  master  of  his 
destiny,  rather  than  be  destined  to  do  the 
bidding  of  a  master. 

Finally,  is  there  present  anyone  who 
needs  to  be  reminded  of  our  own  colonial 
status  at  one  point  in  our  history?  Oxrr 
very  presence  in  this  Chamber  is  testi- 
mony to  the  tenacity  of  our  forefathers 
in  clinging  to  the  hope  for  a  life  in  which 
they  would  be  free  from  the  whims  of 
a  govemn^nt  to  which  they  had  given 
no  consent  to  t)e  governed.  They  en- 
visioned what  we  rK>w  enjoy,  a  life  In 
which  the  weak  are  not  subjugated  by 
the  strong,  the  poor  not  subjugated  by 
the  rich,  the  feu-  not  subjugated  by  the 
many. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  speedy  approval 
of  the  proposal  that  there  be  established 


in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  Special 
Conamitteo  on  the  Captive  Nations. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  MT.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagwes  in  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Special  House  Committee  on  the 
Captlw  Nations.  During  the  week  of 
July  15.  19«3, 1  rooe  with  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  paid  tribute  to  the 
heroic  and  freedom-loving  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  and  I  called  upon 
this  Congress  to  give  even  more  mean- 
ingful recognKion  to  their  noble  cause. 
Captive  Nations  Week  has  come  and 
gone,  and  over  1  month  has  passed  by 
and  still  no  action  has  been  taken  to 
establish  the  special  House  committee. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  oratory  during 
Captive  Nations  Week,  but  unfortu- 
nately, the  enthusiasm  that  was  gen- 
erated appears  to  have  been  short  lived. 
Little  has  been  done  to  establish  the 
Special  House  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  and  it  has  not  even  been 
reported  by  the  Rules  Committee.  Surely 
the  time  has  come  for  our  words  to  take 
root  and  the  goals  we  advocate  to  come 
to  fruition. 

Four  years  ago  I  Joined  in  sponsoring 
the  Joint  resolution  which  established 
this  significant  annual  national  Captive 
Nations  Week.  In  accordance  with  its 
terms,  the  President  has  annually  des- 
ignated the  third  week  in  July  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  occasion.  But 
these  steps  are  not  enough;  we  must 
move  forward  and  take  bolder,  more 
meaningful  action.  We  should  not  only 
reaffirm  our  sympathy  and  support  of 
these  millions  of  people  suffering  under 
Communist  tsrranny.  but  we  should  also 
express  this  support  overtly,  through 
continuing  constructive  activity.  We 
should  give  this  matter  the  serious  rec- 
ognition it  deserves  and  nothing  short  of 
a  special  committee  of  the  House  would 
satisfactorily  accomplish  these  ends. 

There  are  now  over  40  Identical  re.so- 
hitlors  before  the  Rules  Committer  rail- 
ing for  this  special  committee.  Unhap- 
pily, however,  they  have  not  yet  been 
reported  out.  I  therefore  urge  again  a 
solid  expression  of  support  for  these 
proposals.  A  Special  Captive  Nations 
Committee  would  make  great  strides  to- 
ward the  goal  of  freedom  for  the  im- 
prt5oned  people  of  the  captive  nations 
by  undertaking  a  careful  and  precise 
study  of  their  Internal  conditions  so  that 
definite  steps  could  be  taken  to  aid  these 
peoples  in  their  quest  for  freedom.  We 
must  assemble  and  utilize  effectively  all 
the  truths  and  facts  pertaining  to  the 
enslaved  condition  of  the  peoples  of 
these  countries.  The  enlightening  forces 
generated  by  such  knowledge  and  under- 
standing would  give  encouragement  to 
the  latent  liberal  elements  In  these  op- 
pres."?ed  coimtrles. 

The  weapons  of  truth  and  .'act  gener- 
ated under  the  Impetus  of  the  special 
committee  would  effectively  counter  and 
defeat  Moscow's  nefarious  propaganda 
campaign  in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Latin  America.  Despite  the 
recent  advances  recently  made  In  end- 
ing the  bitterness  of  the  cold  war.  we 
should  not  come  to  the  point  where  we 
are  conciliating  the  Communists  to  such 
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a  degree  that  we  blithely  overlook  the 
atrocities  they  are  guilty  of  In  Eastern 
Europe.  Do  we  need  any  further  dem- 
onstration of  the  Communist's  Intent 
than  the  infamous  wall  in  Berlin,  the  war 
m  South  Vietnam,  and  missiles  In  Cuba? 
Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  show  the  world, 
and  especially  those  suffering  imder  the 
yoke  of  totalitarianism,  that  we  are  in- 
deed interested  in  world  peace,  but  we 
will  not  forget  the  plight  of  those  who 
have  not  seen  the  light  of  democracy 
sin.e  it  was  obsctired  by  the  Russians. 
We  of  the  United  States  cannot  rest  with 
an  easy  conscience  until  all  mankind  Is 
free. 

Are  we  willing  to  trade  the  hope  of  a 
thaw  in  the  cold  war  for  the  everlasting 
enslavement  of  millions  of  people?  We 
cannot  sell  our  birthright  and  heritage 
of  freedom  for  all  mankind  for  the  pot- 
tage offered  by  the  Soviets. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  as  free  citi- 
zens to  show  the  world  that  we  are  sin- 
cerely ana  honestly  interested  In  free- 
dom for  all  the  c>eoples  of  the  world.  We 
can  best  show  the  freedom-loving  peoples 
of  the  world  that  our  true  intentions  are 
for  the  advancement  of  democracy  by 
speedily  establishing  the  Special  House 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations.  I  urge 
the  careful  reconsideration  of  this  pro- 
posed committee  as  a  vital  step  toward 
the  realization  of  the  ideal  to  which  Cap- 
tive Nationr  Week  Is  dedicated — the  iml- 
versal  reign  of  liberty  and  peace  under 
law.  Let  us  not  forget  the  enslaved  peo- 
ples of  the  world;  let  us,  instead,  work 
for  the  freedom  of  all. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  associate  msrself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Congressmen  Daniel  J.  Flood  and  Ed- 
ward J.  Derwinski,  In  their  plea  for  the 
formation  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
taken  positive  recognition  of  America's 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  peoples 
of  the  captive  nations  by  proclaiming 
July  14-20  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 
The  problem  of  captive  nations,  of  100 
million  people  subjugated  in  captivity  by 
the  Communists,  is  a  problem  that  goes 
beyond  a  1-week  ceremonial  observance. 
America  must  demonstrate  its  moral  and 
political  commitment  to  the  Independ- 
ence and  freedom  of  captive  nations  7 
days  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year.  The  for- 
mation of  a  Special  Committee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations  is  a  constructive  means  of 
dealing  with  this  vital  problem  on  a 
year-round  basis. 

The  debate  on  the  various  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963  to- 
day has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  United  States  Is  at  a  critical  point  as 
a  leader  in  the  great  struggle  for  free- 
dom. The  need  for  a  captive  nations 
committee  is  greater  today  than  ever  be- 
fore in  our  history,  llie  free  world 
must  face  squarely  the  fact  that  we  must 
deal  with  the  insistent  expansionist  alms 
of  Communist  China,  the  increasing  op- 
pressive and  hostile  activities  of  the 
Kremlin  Communists,  the  continuing 
crisis  in  Laos  and  Vietnsun.  and  the  im- 
flnished  business  in  Latin  America  and 
in  Africa.  The  formation  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations  is  both  a 


practical  and  Inspirational  approach  in 
our  efforts  to  gain  self-determination  for 
the  victims  of  Soviet  imperialism. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
J<rtn  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
with  the  proponents  of  freedom  every- 
where In  supporting  the  desire  for  free- 
dom and  liberty  which  continues  to  bum 
In  the  hearts  of  the  peoples  of  the  cap- 
tive nations. 

We,  In  the  United  States  are  fortunate 
to  be  living  In  a  country  founded  upon 
principles  of  human  dignity  and  repre- 
sentative government.  There  are,  re- 
grettably, those  who  are  not  so  blessed. 
The  friends  and  relatives  of  himdreds 
of  my  Pittsburgh  constituents  still  live 
under  the  militarily  supported  rule  of 
Soviet  imperialism.  It  is  a  rule  that 
denies  the  existence  of  fundamental  hu- 
man concepts  of  freedom  and  dignity. 

Emancipation  of  these  captive  peoples 
is  our  ultimate  goal.  Our  weapons  in 
this  effort  are  many:  Ideological,  psy- 
chological, political,  economic,  and  diplo- 
matic— a  flexibility  calculated  to  meet 
every  subtle  change  in  the  Communist 
power  structure.  It  Is  imperative  that, 
in  our  desire  to  achieve  eventual  libera- 
tion of  these  Soviet  colonies,  we  leave  no 
avenue  of  approach  imexplored. 

Encouraging  successes  in  this  area  have 
already  been  noted  but  complacency  Is 
by  no  mesms  Indicated.  The  erosion  of 
the  Ideological  wall  of  solidarity,  coupled 
with  Internal  economic  pressures,  has 
brought  about  a  gradual  relaxation  of 
autocracy.  Ttils,  however,  represents  an 
expedient  concession  by  the  Communists 
rather  than  recognition  of  Inherent  In- 
dividual rights. 

It  Is  therefore  singularly  appropriate 
that,  acting  through  their  freely  elected 
representatives,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  continue  to  expose  Soviet  colonial- 
ism to  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  join  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
fnHn  Pennsylvania  [ULr.  Flood]  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  have  spoken 
on  this  decision,  In  urging  the  prompt 
creation  of  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
this  session  will  not  adjourn  until  the 
special  committee  for  which  the  dlstin- 
giilshed  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  so 
long  has  worked  has  been  authorized. 

I  venture  the  prediction  that  If  the 
resolution  creating  this  special  commit- 
tee is  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House, 
it  will  be  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

This  is  the  time  in  the  long  struggle 
of  the  free  world  against  the  evil  forces 
of  communism  that  we  should  give 
strong  and  positive  reassurance  to  the 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  in 
the  captive  nations  that  they  are  now, 
and  shall  continue  to  be,  in  the  subject 
of  our  interest  and  our  determination 
to  strive  for  this  liberation  with  no 
faltering  in  our  effort. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Flood]  :  Mr.  Short,  Mr. 
HoRTOM,  Mr.  CuNNiKGHAM,  and  Mr.  Kmo. 
of  New  York. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  obJectlozL 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Ed 
DiRWursKi,  and  others  in  our  joint  ef- 
forts to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  Imperative  need  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Special  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee.  Now.  perhaps  at  this 
time  more  than  any  other,  it  would  be 
more  meaningful  to  create  such  a  com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Take  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
entered  into  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
could  be  the  beginning  of  a  more  peace- 
ful world.  It  could  also  mean  we  are 
walking  in  a  camouflaged  trap,  and  it 
woiild  just  be  another  instance  of  the 
Communists  favorite  doubledealing 
game — talking  sweetness  and  light  out 
of  one  side  of  their  mouth,  and  on  the 
other  side,  planning  all  manner  and 
means  of  duplicity. 

Russia  could  prove  good  faith  in  the 
test  ban  agreement  by  freeing  these  cap- 
tive nations.  She  should  be  put  to  this 
test.  Perhaps  I  am  unduly  suspicious  of 
the  motive  of  any  Communist.  However, 
it  seems  that  experience  h£is  taught  us 
we  must  be  wary.  Remember,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  broken  almost  every  agree- 
ment since  1945.  This  would  seem  to 
appear  that  an  agreement  with  them 
would  be  worth  little  more  than  the 
paper  It  was  written  on.  Remember, 
also,  the  tests  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  agree- 
ing to  ban  are  those  we  can  detect  any- 
way. Remember,  that  Immediately  upon 
the  signing  of  the  test  ban  agreement, 
the  Russians  continued  pressing  hard  for 
consideraticm  of  a  nonaggression  treaty 
between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries.  Such  a  treaty  would  be  a 
farce  and  only  an  attempt  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  the  United  States  and 
Western  European  countries. 

I  think  when  we  weigh  all  the  factors, 
we  are  justified  in  taking  the  risk,  and 
the  Senate  should  ratify  the  treaty.  Let 
us  not,  however,  be  lulled  into  a  dream- 
world— ^thinking  that  we  have  now  as- 
sured p>eace  In  the  world.  Let  us  not 
think  that  the  Communists  have  sudden- 
ly changed  their  spots.  To  me,  the  So- 
viet Union  could  have  assiu'ed  the  world 
of  its  good  faith  by  removing  troops  and 
anns  from  Cuba,  opening  the  Berlin 
wall,  or  taking  steps  to  extend  more  free- 
dom to  the  captive  nations. 

Since  Mr.  Khrushchev  did  not  choose 
to  do  any  of  these  things,  I  feel  we  must 
continue  to  ask  ourselves  whether  or  not 
the  Soviet  Union  is  only  using  this  out- 
ward expression  of  peace  to  cover  her 
efforts  to  expand  the  Communist  ideology 
throughout  the  world. 

An  expression  of  the  reservations  we 
have  in  our  minds  would  be  such  a  com- 
mittee as  some  40  or  more  Members  of 
the  House  are  lurging.  Let  the  Com- 
munist world  know  we  are  not  pawns 
and  dupes — that  we  have  no  intention  of 
acquiescing  to  the  Communist  «nplre — 
that  we  take  seriously  the  Ood-given 
rights  and  privileges  of  all  people  for 
freedom — to  govern  themselves  as  they 
see  flt — not  to  be  run  roughshod  over 
by  a  power-hungry  colonial  thirsting 
Communist  empire. 
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I  mj  to  e*eh  Mamber  of  the  House 
that  I  woold  urge  they  serknuly  oon- 
•Ider  this  propoMd  legislation  of  ours— 
proposed.  I  Bdght  add.  on  a  oompletely 
bipartisan  baalB,  and  support  this  more 
for  the  netahltilimsfit  of  a  Special  Cai>- 
tlTe  Natlooa  Oommlttee.  as  would  be 
provided  In  my  House  Resolution  IM. 
and  some  40  otbcn.  now  pending  before 
the  Rules  Oommlttee. 

Mr.  HORTOH.  ICr.  Speaker.  I  first 
would  like  to  oqnms  my  appreciation  to 
my  two  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  i:>mwii«- 
sxx]  and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
▼anla  (Mr.  FumbI.  for  resenrlng  this 
time  and  arranging  this  bipartisan  effort 
to  focus  attention  on  the  resolutions  now 
before  the  Rules  Committee  to  create  a 
Special  Comailttee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions In  the  House. 

One  of  my  first  ofBclal  acts  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congrem  was  to  Introduce  House 
Resolution  175  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  Q>eclal  committee.  At 
the  time.  I  urged  that  we  who  legislate 
In  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  be  ever 
mindful  that  the  benefits  of  this  noble 
democratic  practice  are  denied  millions 
of  the  world's  peoples  mslaved  by  com- 
munism. 

I  also  urged  that  we  seize  every  pos- 
sible opportunity  to  remind  the  world 
of  the  plight  of  the  captive  nations  and 
the  Soviet  perfidy  which  has  brought  it 
about.  Throagh  the  Voice  of  America. 
Radio  Free  Kurope.  the  forum  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  creation  of  this 
special  House  committee,  we  can  and 
must  assimie  leadership  in  exposing  the 
hoax  of  world  communism.  We  need  to 
effect  greater  measures  in  all  of  these 
areas  in  order  to  assure  the  brave  people 
of  the  captive  nations  that  they  are  not 
forgotten,  that  we  are  working  and  pray- 
ing for  the  day  when  they  will  once  more 
walk  in  the  sunlight  of  freedom. 

My  home  community  of  Rochester, 
N.Y..  derives  much  of  its  greatness  from 
the  talents,  energies  and  unique  attri- 
butes of  thoae  whose  homelands  or  an- 
cestral lands  are  now  captive  nations. 

I  speak  tor  my  constituents,  therefore. 
In  saying  that  we  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  Into  action  our  words  and 
feelings.  Let  us  now  Implement  the  de- 
sires we  have  expressed  so  often  In  the 
past  to  see  constructive  action  taken  to 
hasten  the  return  of  freedom  and  self- 
determination  to  the  people  of  the  cap- 
tive nations. 

The  estabUahment  of  this  special  com- 
mittee will  serve  as  a  working  symbol  of 
our  fimdamcntal  conviction  that  the 
central  issue  of  our  time  is  imperialist 
totidltarlan  slavery  versus  democratic 
national  freedom.  Assembling  and 
forthrlghtly  utilizing  all  the  truth  and 
facts  pertaining  to  the  enslaved  condi- 
tion of  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations 
can  prove  the  validity  of  this  conviction. 

Through  the  creation  of  such  a  com- 
mittee, the  tools  of  truth  can  be  put  to 
most  effective  use  against  the  deceit  of 
communism. 

Moscow  h«g  shown  a  profound  fear  of 
the  raountiiis  concern  displayed  in  the 
free  world  for  the  captive  nations.  The 
committee  I  propoae  can  advance  this 
concern  and  further  work  to  explode  the 
myths  of  Soviet  imlty.  Soviet  national 


economic  strides,  and  Soviet  military 
prowess  which  have  been  foisted  on  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations. 

Lei  us  make  the  best  use  of  this  fear. 
Let  us  establish  this  committee  and  put 
some  teeth  in  our  good  intentions.  Let 
us  be  able  to  announce  that  we  have 
taken  positive  action,  that  the  United 
States  intends  to  achieve  victory  in  this 
intense  psychological  struKKle. 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
Is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  give  my  sup- 
port to  the  proposed  Special  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  PloodI  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dmwinski)  for  their 
leadership  In  this  area.  They  deserve  the 
thar\ks  of  the  House  for  their  continued 
display  of  concern  and  energy  In  this 
matter.  I  am  proud  to  be  associated 
with  them  In  this  effort  to  secure  ap- 
proval of  this  proposal. 

There  are  alarming  things  going  on 
which  cause  much  dismay  among  the 
Americarvs  whose  heritage  is  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  It  is  a  source  of  great  con- 
cern to  these  people  that  there  is  discus- 
sion of  the  possibility  that  arrangements 
will  be  made  which  would  seem  to  place 
our  national  p>olicy  In  a  position  of  en- 
dorsing the  CommuiUst  regimes  In  the 
captive  imtions. 

Certainly  Members  of  the  House  share 
this  concern.  Many  of  us  believe  that 
the  time  Is  ripe,  when  some  say  that  So- 
viet Russia  Is  trying — for  Its  own  rea- 
sons— to  establish  a  rapport  with  this 
country,  to  call  the  Soviet  bluff.  If  there 
Is  any  sincerity  In  the  smiling  face  which 
the  Russian  bear  now  turns  to  the  west, 
and  I  seriously  doubt  that  there  is.  then 
let  us  In  this  body  call  the  bluff. 

Let  us  call  renewed  world  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  Russian  empire  con- 
sists of  nations  which  were  formerly  In- 
dependent and  autonomous,  taken  by 
armed  force  or  subversion.  In  violation  of 
treaty  and  solemn  agreement.  If  the 
Russian  colonialists  want  to  be  sincere  In 
their  so-called  thaw  In  the  cold  war.  as 
some  would  have  us  believe,  then  let 
them  show  their  sincerity  by  removing 
their  troops,  commissars,  secret,  police, 
and  lackeys  from  the  captive  nations 
Let  them  return  millions  of  deported 
citizens,  or  so  many  of  them  as  have  sur- 
vived the  concentration  camps  where 
they  have  languished  without  benefit  of 
trial,  and  finally  let  there  be  free  elec- 
tions between  candidates  of  the  people's 
choosing. 

These  things  are  the  proper  concern 
of  this  Nation.  We  have  a  long  policy 
of  recognizing  governments  which  are 
freely  chosen  by  the  majority  of  people 
in  any  country,  or  even  governments 
which  we  believe  truly  represent  the 
majority  opinion  In  a  country  This  is 
a  noble  tradition,  and  it  Is  one  which  we 
should  continue. 

But  how  can  we  continue  this  fine 
custom  and  at  the  same  time  be  consid- 
ering full  diplomatic  relations  with 
Hungary?  This  Is  reported  to  be  under 
active  consideration  by  diplomatic  cir- 
cles in  this  country.  If  such  a  thing  is 
done,  it  will  be  done  in  the  face  of  strong 
congressional  opposition,  for  both  this 
body  and  the  other  body  have  heard 
many  speeches  on  this  subject,   and  to 


my  recollection  not  one  representative 
of  the  people  of  this  country  has  spoken 
in  favor  of  moving  one  inch  toward  rec- 
ognition of  the  Conununlst  regime  In 
Hungary. 

I  believe  a  recent  Associated  Press 
article  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of 
August  9  is  pertinent  to  this  discussion 
and  Include  it  now: 

us  Accord  ro«  Hungaut? 

Wa.shinoton  — There  \»  a  flrm  belief  In 
dlplumatlc  circles  that  th«  Unlte<l  States  and 
Connmuntst  Hungary  wUl  resume  full  diplo- 
matic relations,  probably  by  the  end  of  this 
summer 

The  belief  persists  despite  State  Depart- 
ment denials 

Relatloos  between  the  two  sank  to  a  low 
point  In  1956  after  Russian  troops  crusbed 
the  Hungarian  revolt. 

The  American  Minister.  Edward  T.  Walles. 
refused  to  present  his  credentials  to  the 
RuBfilan- backed  government.  Since  then,  a 
chnrg^  d'affaires  has  headed  the  UJ3.  Lega- 
tion 

About  6  months  ago.  In  Informal  conver- 
sations, the  t7nlted  States  made  known  It 
expects  the  Budapest  regime  to  give  tangible 
evidence  of  Its  willingness  to  end  the  rigid 
climate. 

The  Kadar  government  proclaimed  an  am- 
nesty for  political  prisoners.  Last  month 
It  lifted  travel  restrictions  that  had  limited 
the  movement  of  American  diplomats. 

Although  Washington  has  not  responded 
with  an  end  to  slznllar  restrictions  on  Hun- 
xarian  diplomats,  there  have  been  hints  that 
the  United  States  Is  preparing  some  sort  of 
"package  deal  " 

The  State  Department  already  has  said 
that  contacts  with  the  Kadar  government 
wer<*  established  through  the  US  Legation 
in  Budapest,  aimed  at  what  la  called  normali- 
zation   of    relations 

A  crucial  question  Is  the  future  of  Josef 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty,  the  Hungarian  Roman 
Catholic  primate  who  has  been  living  In  self- 
imposed  exile  In  the  U  S  Legation  since  the 
uprising 

Cardinal  Mlndszenty  was  not  Included  in 
the    amnesty 

If  there  Is  truth  in  this  report,  and  I 
believe  there  is.  then  let  it  be  said  that 
the  plans  to  move  toward  full  diplomatic 
relations  with  this  Communist  regime 
do  not  have  the  support  of  the  Congress, 
the  people,  or  our  own  historic  policy  in 
determining  what  government  we  should 
recognize. 

I  believe  It  is  Important  and  necessary 
for  this  body  to  set  up  a  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Captive  Nations.  I  believe  It 
is  important  because  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  these  captive  nations  deserve  our 
best  support.  I  believe  it  is  Important 
because  such  a  committee  would  speak 
for  the  people  of  this  country  in  a  way 
which  I  regret  to  say  some  of  our  diplo- 
matic persormel  do  not  do. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  establishing  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations.  I  am 
pleased  to  serve  with  other  Members  of 
this  body  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr  KINO  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  commend  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Repre- 
sentative Flood,  and  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Illmols.  Representative 
Derwinski.  on  their  stimulating  efforts 
to  create  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations.  As  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  resolution  on  behalf  of  the  captive 
nations.  I  strongly  share  the  concern  of 
my  colleagues  for  the  people  of  the  cap- 
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tive  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
These  resolutions  symbolize  the  will  to 
recover  freedom  and  solidarity  of  all 
captive  nations  throughout  the  world. 

In  this  age  of  international  tension 
when  the  Western  nations  have  granted 
freedom  and  Independence  to  many  na- 
tions In  Africa,  Asia,  and  other  parts  of 
the  world.  It  Is  only  pr(«)er  that  we  In 
the  United  States  Insist  that  the  Soviet 
Union  likewise  grant  freedom  and  In- 
dependence to  the  people  of  Latvia. 
Lithuania.  Estonia,  and  other  captive  na- 
tions. We  In  this  coimtry  cannot  be  in- 
different to  these  people  whose  lands 
have  been  vmjustly  occupied  and  whose 
prestige  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
is  being  denied. 

Before  we  agree  to  a  test  ban  treaty  or 
even  negotiate  with  Khrushchev  we 
should  first  demsuid  freedom  for  those 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  or  at  least 
freedom  of  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  urging  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  In  the  Rbcou>  on 
this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  GARY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 

the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
the  Members  have  expressed  to  me  lately 
their  concern  over  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  Life  magazine. 
That  article,  you  may  recall,  charged  the 
Congress  with  throwlr^  away  billions  of 
dollars  on  pet  projects  that  would  assure 
Individual  Congressmen  the  support  of 
their  constituents.  Quite  frankly,  I  am 
not  surprised  any  more  by  this  type  of 
criticism.  There  seems  to  be  a  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  press  and  some  IndividusUs  to 
undermine  the  institutions  of  Govern- 
ment which  have  made  our  country  the 
greatest  in  the  world.  To  those  frus- 
trated persons — and  I  do  not  refer  here 
to  the  Life  reporters — I  can  only  express 
pity.  They  do  the  devil's  work — and 
Moscow's  too.  I  am  afraid,  albeit  vm- 
knowingly. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  review  for  a 
moment  the  Pos;  Office  Department  pro- 
gram which  was  criticized  in  the  Life  ar- 
ticle. It  was  this  part  of  the  article  that 
caused  Members  to  express  their  concern 
to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
subcommittee  which  acts  originally  on 
the  Post  Office  Department's  budget  re- 
quest. While  my  subcommittee  does  not 
appropriate  funds  for  the  construction  of 
post  offices — this  is  done  through  the 


General  Services  Administration — we  do 
consider  the  Department's  lease-building 
program  which  the  article  criticizes. 

Under  this  program  the  Department 
leases  necessary  facilities  Instead  of  ask- 
ing the  OSA  to  build  them.  This  policy 
is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  Amer- 
ican fiee  enterprise  system  of  private 
versus  Government  ownership.  Let  me 
say  immediately  that  on  the  question  of 
basic  cost,  the  leasing  arrangement  is 
somewhat  more  expensive,  as  maintained 
in  the  article  under  discussion.  Over  a 
long  period  of  years,  it  Is  basically 
cheaper  to  build  than  it  is  to  rent,  par- 
ticularly if  the  facility  can  be  turned 
over   profitably   when   it   is   no   longer 

But  since  1888  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  had  the  authority  to  lease  nec- 
essary space  on  a  year-to-year  basis  and 
there  are  good  reasons  for  such  a  pro- 
gram. In  the  first  place,  a  lease  natu- 
rally gives  the  Department  more  flexi- 
bility In  the  placement  of  post  offices  in 
locations  where  they  can  best  provide  the 
service  called  for  in  our  Constitution. 

"Theae  leases  are  arranged  on  a  com- 
petitive basis.  Bids  are  asked  and  an 
award  is  made.  The  U.S.  Post  Office,  of 
coiu:se,  is  the  largest  business  In  the 
world.  It  does  an  annual  business  of 
approximately  $5  billion.  It  should. 
therefore,  employ  the  best  of  business 
methods  and  I  would  point  out.  in  this 
regard,  that  a  leasing  policy  Is  followed 
by  most  <rf  our  large  commercial  chain- 
stores.  They  usually  do  not  buy  local 
sites;  they  lease  and  pay  rent. 

Our  population  is  growing  and  moving, 
particularly  from  the  cities  to  the  sub- 
urbs, and  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
found  that  many  of  its  old  offices  are  in- 
adequate in  terms  of  space  or  obsolete 
in  terms  of  the  service  they  must  provide. 
The  leasing  arrangement  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  Department  to  move  to  a 
more  advantageous  spot  without  having 
a  useless  building  on  Its  hands. 

In  addition  to  the  population  factor. 
there  is  also  a  transportation  factor  to  be 
considered.  Many  old  offices  are  no 
longer  adequate  because  they  do  not  have 
the  space  necessary  to  handle  the  trucks 
and  other  mail  vehicles  xised  by  the  serv- 
ice today  to  provide  speedier  delivery. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  took  part  in  the 
dedication  of  a  new  branch  office  in  my 
congressional  district.  It  was  necessary 
to  move  the  station  Just  a  few  blocks 
away.  In  the  same  shopping  area  in  fact, 
because  tlie  old  building  was  not  large 
enough  to  handle  the  mall  load  and  did 
not  have  the  parking  and  maneuvering 
space  to  handle  the  mail  vehicles. 

The  proper  approach,  of  course,  is  for 
the  Department  to  buy  or  build  those  fa- 
cilities for  which  a  permanent  require- 
ment exists.  This  applies  particularly 
to  stable  downtown  areas  In  large  cities. 
Where  the  office  may  not  be  permanent, 
becaiise  of  the  shifting  population  or  for 
other  reasons,  the  leasing  program  offers 
a  desirable  alternative. 

The  Department  now  rents  or  leases 
nearly  25,000  facilities.  More  than 
15,000  of  them  are  rented  on  a  month- 
to-month  basis.  About  9,000  facilities 
are  occupied  on  a  fixed-term  basis,  more 
than  90  percent  of  which  are  for  terms 
of  less  than  10  years,  although  the  article 


we  are  discussing  dealt  only  with  30-year 
leases.  So  you  do  have  flexibility  which 
is  so  often  necessary. 

Moreover,  the  leasing  program  involves 
a  taxation  factor  which  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered In  any  comparison  of  cost,  al- 
though here  again  the  magazine  article 
overlooked  it.  When  a  building  is  leased 
to  the  Federal  Government,  its  owner, 
the  lessor,  must  pay  local  real  estate 
taxes  on  the  property  and  income  taxes. 
Where  the  building  is  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  of  course,  the  property 
is  exempt  from  taxation  and  the  locality 
is  required  to  provide  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection and  local  services  without  com- 
pensation. 

In  fact,  taxes  and  a  fair  return  on  cap- 
ital investment  account  almost  entirely 
for  the  difference  in  cost  referred  to  in 
the  Life  article. 

In  this  discussion,  I  hope  that  I  have 
helped  some  of  the  Members  understand 
the  situation  more  clearly.  I  am  sure 
there  are  abuses  in  the  system  and  we 
are  looking  for  them  everyday.  I  am 
sure  the  program  costs  too  much,  and 
that  is  the  main  reason  why  this  body 
voted  a  substantial  cut  in  the  Post  Office 
budget  for  1964. 

But  there  are  two  sides  to  nearly  every 
charge,  and  I  feel  all  of  the  facts  should 
be  presented. 


TO  PROHIBIT   AN   AMERICAN  TASS 

Mr.  FDJDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pre- 
paring legislation  to  stop  the  newly  cre- 
ated market  wire  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Unless  we  halt 
this  first  step  toward  a  gigantic  Gov- 
ernment-owned news  service,  we  may 
wind  up  with  an  American  Tass. 

My  bill  bars  the  Federal  Government 
from  owning  or  leasing  wire  services  in 
competition  with  private  news  systems. 

News  wire  service  providing  farm  mar- 
ket news  was  put  into  operation  August 
1  by  the  Department.  While  it  is  avail- 
able to  any  newspaper  or  person  on  re- 
quest, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can 
cancel  subscribers  who  "abuse"  the  serv- 
ice. 

Unfairly  competing  with  existing  pri- 
vate news  services,  this  Government  news 
network  is  an  ominous  example  of  pohti- 
cal  Intrusion  into  both  freedom  of  the 
press  and  free  enterprise. 

Government-run  wire  services  could 
drive  existing  private  firms  out  of  busi- 
ness. Privately  owned  wires  cannot 
charge  their  expenses  to  the  taxpayer. 
Once  again  the  Government  bites  off  a 
chunk  of  private  enterprise. 

Forced  bankruptcy  of  AP,  UPI,  and 
other  wire  services  from  a  competing 
Government  news  service  would  mean  the 
end  of  the  free  press.  If  the  Govern- 
ment can  dominate  news  distribution,  it 
can  cut  off  and  ruin  newspapers  and 
radio-TV  stations  which  criticize  the 
powers  that  be. 
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In  3  yean  In  Congress,  I  have  never 
had  a  single  request  that  the  Qovem- 
ment  get  Into  tbe  news  business. 


POREION    ASSISTANCE    ACT 

Mr.  FINIXJCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indian*  [Mr.  HakvxtI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unfortunately  there  are  no 
clear-cut  answers  to  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  world  and  foreign  aid.  eis  we  con- 
sider It  today  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  is  no  exception. 

In  thinking  back  to  what  our  country 
has  done  In  tbe  past  as  far  as  assistance 
to  less  fortunate  countries  is  concerned. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  person  in  the 
world  who  can  Justifiably  criticize  the 
United  State*  of  America.  The  assist- 
ance that  was  given  the  war -ravaged 
rations  of  the  world  at  the  close  of  World 
War  n  and  since  has  been  unparalleled. 
However,  despite  all  of  the  aid  that  has 
been  given,  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  abroad  is  actually  not  as  high  as 
it  was  before  foreign  sissistance  was 
started. 

Today  we  meet,  as  we  have  done  for 
the  past  19  years  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending for  1  more  year,  our  hand  of 
good  will  to  the  so-called  less  fortunate 
nations  of  tbe  world. 

My  questions  to  this  august  body  are: 
Can  we  afford  to  spend  this  amount  of 
money?  Are  we  so  rich?  Is  our  fi- 
nancial condition  so  solvent  that  we  can 
continue  to  spend  this  money  abroad 
without  affecting  our  already  serious 
balance-of-pasrments  problem?  Gen- 
tlemen, the  answers  to  these  questions 
are  quite  obTious  to  me.  I  honestly  do 
not  think  that  as  a  nation  we  can  af- 
ford to  saddle  our  economy  with  this 
f4  5  billion  burden. 

For  a  world  at  the  close  of  World  War 
n  that  found  two-thirds  of  its  people 
hungry  and  lacking  in  industrial  poten- 
tial, the  people  of  the  United  States  re- 
sponded most  generously. 

This  expression  of  good  will  undoubt- 
edly will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of 
the  most  worthwhile  undertakings,  for 
mankind's  sake,  of  this  century. 

Our  moral  obligations  toward  helping 
with  the  post- World  War  n  reconstruc- 
tion were  met.  and  for  this  I  am  thank- 
ful. However.  I  question  our  ability  as 
a  nation  overburdened  with  confiscatory 
tax  rates  and  deficit  spending  to  be  in 
a  position  to  continue  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program. 

Our  own  people  deserve  as  much  con- 
sideration, and  more,  as  we  have  given 
the  rest  of  tbe  world.  There  are  obliga- 
tions in  this  country  which  we  must  as- 
sume if  we  are  to  continue  to  remain 
the  leader  of  the  free  world. 


TIME  TO  CLEAN  HOUSE 
Mr.  PINDLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa   [Mr.  HokvenI    may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OHD.  I  include  the  following  statement  of 
William  E.  Miller,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee.  Chair- 
man Millxr's  statement  is  self-explana- 
tory, and  we  will  now  await  with  great 
interest  to  see  what  Democratic  National 
Chairman  John  Bailey  has  to  say  about 
the  matter  He  cannot  remain  silent  on 
this  Issue  unless  he  wishes  to  condone 
and  approve  the  resolutloiis  recently 
adopted  by  the  Young  Democrats  of  13 
Western  States  in  Berkeley.  Calif. 
Statement  or  Chaibman  Wilxiam  E    Mu.i.cm 

Democratic  National  Chairman  John 
Bailey  owes  the  American  people  an  ex- 
planiiUon  for  some  resolutions  recently 
adopted  by  the  Young  Democrats  of  13 
Western  States  In  Berkeley,  Calif  To  what 
extent  did  the  "radical  left  "  not  only  at- 
tend but  obviously  control,  this  convention, 
so  that  the  following  resolutions,  among 
others,  were  adopted? 

1  US  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Cuba. 

2  A  nonaggresslon  pact  between  NATO 
and   the  Communist  Warsaw  Pact  nations 

3  V  S  withdrawal  of  Its  troops  from  South 
Vietnam 

What  were  the  motives  and  policies  of  a 
group  seeking  United  States-Cuban  diplo- 
matic relations  less  th&n  10  days  aftsr 
Castro's  kidnaping  ot  Cuban  refugees? 
What  arguments  so  swayed  the  delegates  that 
they  supported  a  resolution  which  would 
seriously  weaken  NATO?  Who  convinced  the 
Young  Democrats  that  we  should  withdraw 
from  South  Vietnam  and  leave  It  open  to  the 
Communists? 

These  resolutions  should  be  Immediately 
and  openly  disavowed  by  responsible  Dem- 
ocrats. It  is  up  to  Mr  Bailey  to  break  the 
embarrassed  silence  In  his  party  since  the 
Issuance  of  the  Young  Democrats"  resolu- 
tions. 

It  is  he  who  has  recently  been  taking  the 
opportunity  to  charge  that  the  RepubUcan 
Party  Is  In  danger  of  being  taken  over  and 
controlled  by  the  radical  right.  These 
charges  are  never  substantiated.  There  Is 
not  one  Republican  policy  statement,  reso- 
lution or  platform  plank  to  be  cited  as  proof. 

In  contrast,  Mr  Bailey  remains  silent 
when  confronted  with  the  radical  left  In 
his  own  party. 

Queries  as  to  the  large  number  of  ADA 
members  holding  high  adm^lnlstratlon  posi- 
tions have  always  gone  unanswered  This 
organization  has  a  ba&lc  contempt  for  our 
traditions  of  free  enterprise  and  Individual 
liberty.  It  Is  Its  announced  aim  to  tailor 
our  Constitution  to  fit  its  peculiar  measure- 
ment of  a  socialist  welfare  state 

The  ADA  would  grant  full  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition to  the  butchers  of  Red  China 
Like  the  Young  Democrats  at  Berkeley.  It 
would  knock  down  the  legal  barriers  which 
now  hinder  the  free  play  of  Soviet  subver- 
sion and  espionage  In  this  country 

Chairman  Bailey  makes  the  broad  and  un- 
substantiated generalization  that  the  ultra- 
right  Is  taking  over  the  Republican  Party 
He  names  no  names,  because  there  Is  not  a 
single  member  of  the  Birch  Society  or  any 
other  ultraconservatlve  group  In  a  position 
of  influence  In  our  party  structure. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  can  name  names,  and 
I  win. 

In  the  Presidents  Cabinet  there  U  Secre- 
tary of  AgrlcultXire  Orvllle  Freeman  of  the 
radical  left  ADA.     On  the  White  House  staff 


are  ADA  members  Theodore  Sorensen,  Law- 
rence O'Brien,  and  Arthur  Sciileslnger,  Jr. 

In  the  State  Department  are  found  Ches- 
ter Bowles.  Averell  Harrlman.  "Soapy  "  Wil- 
liams, and  Carl  Rowan. 

The  Under  Secretaries  of  three  Govern- 
ment Departments  are  ADA  men:  Ivan  Nes- 
tlngen  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
Ch.\rles  Murphy  of  Agriculture;  and  Henry 
Powler,  of  the  Treasury  E>epartment. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  George 
Weaver  and  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
Frederick  Belen  are  on  the  list.  Also  the 
U  S  Solicitor  General,  Archibald  Cox. 
There  are  others  In  key  positions,  not  to 
mention  uncounted  underlings  and  flunkies. 

The  Dem(xratlc  side  of  the  Senate  is  lit- 
erally crawling  with  members  of  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  a  liberal  quota. 

However,  I  know  of  not  a  single  John 
Blrcher  or  radical  rightist  among  Repub- 
licans in  the  Congress,  among  our  Repub- 
lican Gjvernors.  or  among  our  State  Chair- 
men and  members  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee. 

I  would  urge  Demi>cratlc  leaders  promptly 
tt)  repudiate  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
Young  Democrats  meeting,  and  then  to  take 
steps  to  reassure  the  American  people  by 
purging  frjm  high  office  the  radical  left 
from  the  DemiKratlc  Party  and  administra- 
tion. 


TEST    BAN    "SECRET    SIDE    AGREE- 
MENT"    CHARGE     WITHDRAWN- 
RECKLESS    AND    IMPROVIDENT" 
CHARGE    HURLED    FOR    FAILURE 
TO  MAKE  ONE 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day I  charged  that  there  must  be  a  secret 
side  agreement  with  Russia  as  to  what 
the  published  text  of  the  partial  test  ban 
treaty  actually  means.  This  charge  was 
based  on  the  glib,  ready,  and  positive 
statements  of  administration  officials  as 
to  the  exact  meanings  of  various  pro- 
visions of  the  pact.  Particular  reference 
was  made  to  the  claim  it  does  not  bar 
the  use  of  nuclear  weap>ons  in  war. 

I  stated: 

No  one  familiar  with  Russian  tactics  In 
twisting  treaty  terms  could  make  such  state- 
ments w^lth  assurance  unless  detailed  Inter- 
pretations had  been  hammered  out  with  the 
Russians  beforehand  and  put  down  In  black 
and  white. 

My  statement,  reprinted  at  page  A5249 
of  the  dally  Record,  added: 

As  a  practical  matter.  It  would  be  reckless 
and  Improvident  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  Soviets  without  doing  so. 

On  Tuesday  the  following  exchange 
occurred  between  a  newsman  and  the 
President  during  the  latter's  press 
conference : 

Question  The  ranking  House  Republican 
expert  on  atomic  energy  says  that  In  spite  of 
all  r.dinlnlstratlon  denials,  he  is  sure  that 
there  was  a  side  agreement  at  Moscow.  I« 
there  some  way  you  can  present  any  proof 
positive? 

Answer  No.  I  cannot  TTiere  Is  nothing  I 
can  say  other  than  to  say  It  Is  not  so      The 
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Undersecretary  of  State  can't  say  other  than 
th.it  It  Isn't  so.  There  Is  nothing  Governor 
Harrlman  can  say  than  It  isn't  so.  There  Is 
n<  thing  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  can 
say,  who  participated  in  it,  Lord  Hallsham, 
Ixird  Home,  except  that  it  isn't  so.  No,  we 
cant  prove  It. 

I  accept  the  President's  clear  denial 
that  there  was  any  side  agreement  as  to 
what  the  treaty's  published  text  means. 
I  therefore  withdraw  my  charge  that 
such  an  agreement  exists.  I  stipulate 
that  it  does  not  exist. 

However,  under  the  circumstances  I 
must  reiterate  and  renew  my  charge  that 
the  failure  to  have  made  such  an  agree- 
ment, secret  or  otherwise,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  treaty's  words  Is  both 
reckless  and  improvident.  This  failure 
inevitably  will  lead  to  deep  and  serious 
trouble  for  the  United  States.  It  Is  a 
grave  blunder  in  carrying  on  our  foreign 
policy. 

Time  and  again  this  failure  to  come 
to  agreement  at  the  time  a  treaty  Is 
made  has  led  to  trouble.  It  was  the  Im- 
precision in  World  War  n  agreements 
which  led  to  the  original  Berlin  crisis. 
the  long  airlift,  and  subsequent  recur- 
ring Berlin  crises.  Failure  to  define  "In- 
spection '  and  other  terms  of  the  Korean 
armistice  has  brought  on  agonizing 
problems.  Loose  wording  In  the  non- 
aggression  pacts  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Latvia  and  Estonia  and 
other  states  allowed  the  Kremlin  to  place 
its  own  deflinltion  on  "aggression," 
charge  that  it  had  occurred,  abrogate 
the  treaties  on  the  flimsy  basis  of  the 
charge  and  invade  those  countries. 
Everyone  recognizes  that  the  failure  to 
define  the  word  "neutrality"  in  the 
Austrian  treaty  hangs  like  a  sword  of 
Damocles  over  the  peace  of  central 
EXiropc. 

Now  the  test  ban  pact,  without  the 
side  agreement,  presents  more  oppor- 
tunities to  the  Kremlin  for  the  same 
devilish  mischief.  It  Is  a  sloppily  writ- 
ten document,  its  legal  terms  are  ill- 
defined  and  the  possibilities  for  varsring 
and  conflicting  interpretations  by  the 
parties  is  vast.  The  language  of  article 
I,  for  example,  was  found  so  disturbingly 
imprecise  on  reexamination  by  the  State 
Departments  that  it  raised  the  question 
of  whether,  as  written,  the  treaty  did 
not  actually  outlaw  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  case  of  war.  The  ambiguity 
led  President  Kennedy  to  include  a  state- 
ment in  his  radio-TV  speech  of  July 
26  alleging  the  treaty  "will  not  re- 
strict" the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
time  of  war. 

Already  the  Red  army's  ofBcial  news- 
paper. "Red  Star."  has  voiced  complaint 
over  this  interpretation. 

It  is  plain  to  see  that  all  the  Russians 
need  say  to  any  meaning  we  give  the 
treaty's  language  is  "nyet!"  and  chaos 
will  follow. 

No  deflnition  that  is  agreed  upon  as 
to  the  word  "war,"  as  it  might  be  taken 
in  context  of  the  treaty,  exists.  None 
exists  defining  "limited  war,"  "guerrilla 
action."  or  "police  action,"  such  as  was 
the  case  of  Korea.  Other  examples  of 
undefined  and  ambiguous  words  and 
phrases  p>ertalning  to  the  treaty  and  sub- 
ject to  varying  definitions  are:   "tests," 


"nuclear  weapons,"  "explosion,"  "outer 
space"  and  "territorial  waters." 

This  Imprecision  can  lead  to  the  same 
troubles,  the  same  difficulties,  the  same 
losses  of  prestige  and  territory  that  be- 
fore have  arisen  from  the  failure  of  our 
negotiators  to  insist  upon  precise  and 
clear  definitions  of  what  are  meant  by 
the  words  and  phrases  found  in  such 
docimients  whenever  Communists  are 
signatories. 

It  is  incredible,  after  all  the  dismal 
experiences  of  the  past,  that  U.S.  nego- 
tiators again  have  led  us  into  this 
treacherous  kind  of  semantics  minefield 
which  allows  the  Soviets  the  freedom  to 
define  what  a  treaty  means  in  accordance 
with  what  is  best  for  them,  and  to  tear 
up  the  treaty  if  we  fail  to  agree. 

I  repeat,  it  has  been  an  inexcusably 
reckless  and  improvident  act  to  speed 
us  into  this  treaty  without  taking  the 
precaution  to  hammer  out  in  black  and 
white  what  it  means  and  nailing  the 
Kremlin  down  to  that  definition. 

It  is  to  b^  noted  that  this  difficulty 
with  the  treaty — the  lack  of  a  side  agree- 
ment of  definition — has  not  heretofore 
received  any  public  discussion  at  all.  I 
regard  It  as  a  matter  of  vast  importance 
at  which  specific  and  detailed  attention 
should  be  directed  by  the  other  body 
during  Its  deliberations  on  ratification. 


AMERICAN  SECURITY  COUNCILS 
LEGAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  MOSCOW 
TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoRo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  American  Security  Council  In 
Its  Washington  Report  published  a  sig- 
nificant study  of  the  partial  test  ban 
treaty  as  a  legal  document.  The  study 
was  prepared  by  an  eminently  quaUfled 
and  respected  International  lawyer,  Rear 
Adm.  Chester  Ward,  U.S.  Navy,  retired, 
former  associate  professor  of  law  at 
George  Washington  University  and  for- 
mer Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  from  1956  until  1960.  The  study, 
which  should  contribute  much  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  this  pact,  Is  as  follows : 

Lboai.   Analysis   of  thk  Moscow   Test-Bam 
Triatt 

(By   Rear    Adm.    Chester    Ward,    U.S.    Navy, 
retired ) 

Ifore  than  half — almost  2  out  of  3 — U.S, 
Senator!  are  lawyers. 

From  this  prosaic  circumstance  rises  the 
ponlblllty  that  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  will  not 
be  ratifled  by  the  Senate. 

For  the  Moscow  Treaty,  viewed  as  a  legal 
Instrument,  is  a  monstrosity.  Even  State 
Department  sources  have  observed  that  some 
of  Its  Important  language  is  "disturbingly 
imprecise."  Such  an  expression,  when  used 
by  high  levels  In  State,  In  describing  lan- 
guage approved  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  amounts  practically  to  swear  words. 
It's  a  wonder  tbe  New  York  Times  published 
the  expression — as  it  did  in  a  special  Wash- 
ington dispatch   dated  July   26.     Even  con- 


strued in  that  strong  a  sense,  however,  the 
use  of  the  expression  "disturbingly  Impre- 
cise" to  describe  the  legally  fantastic  pro- 
visions of  the  Moscow  Treaty  constitutes  the 
understatement  of  the   century. 

The  Moscow  Treaty  Is  shot  through  with 
loopholes,  two-faced  double-acting  Jokers, 
and  triple-threat  exit  provisions.  It  Is  al- 
most as  great  an  Insult  to  our  national  In- 
telligence as  It  Is  a  threat  to  our  national 
security. 

The  United  States  Is  entering  a  legalistic 
trap.  The  danger  Is  In  the  document.  This 
legal  instrument  was  drawn  with  superb  skill 
in  duplicity  by  the  Soviet  negotiators.  The 
Soviet  draftsmanship  was  accepted  with  In- 
credible gullibility  by  the  U.S.  representa- 
tives. As  a  result,  the  Soviet  promises  in 
the  treaty  are  Illusory.  Senate  ratification 
will  therefore  give  to  them  valid  U.S.  prom- 
ises, which  will  bind  us,  in  return  for 
worthless  Soviet  promises,  which  will  not 
bind  them. 

To  evaluate  the  Moscow  treaty  as  a  legal 
monstrosity  Is  not  a  matter  or  Individual 
opinion,  as  to  which  reasonable  persons 
might  diflfer.  Objective — almost  mechani- 
cal— application  of  accepted  professional  le- 
gal standards  will  exp>ose  gross  and  danger- 
ous legal  defects.  These  legal  defects  could 
easily  have  been  avoided  before  Initialing  by 
the  U.S.  negotiators.  They  subject  the 
United  States  to  quite  unnecessary  and  se- 
rious risks.  They  so  unfairly  advantage  the 
Soviets  that  they  can  undermine  the  power 
balance  necessary  to  preserve  peace  and  free- 
dom. 

This  report  will  present  a  summary  and 
analysis  of  only  the  five  most  obviously  dan- 
gerous legal  defects  In  the  treaty.  (Many 
others  will  be  obvlotis  to  any  attorney.) 
Each  win  be  established  by  the  Incontro- 
vertible proof  of  direct  quotation  from  the 
official  wording  of  the  treaty  Itself.  Each 
one  win  unnecessarily  prejudice  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  if  the  Senate  ratifies 
this  particular  test  ban  treaty. 

This  point  reveals  another  reason — in 
addition  to  their  capability  of  malting  their 
own  legal  analysis  of  the  treaty  and  its  In- 
herent defects — why  the  fact  that  so  many 
Senators  are  lawyers,  may  bring  about  the 
surprise  upset  of  the  unprecedented  band- 
wagon campaign  for  ratification.  This  sec- 
ond reason  deserves  consideration  before  ex- 
amining the  specifics  of  the  legal  defects  in 
the  treaty,  becatise  it  wUl  make  clear  why 
It  Is  the  constitutional  duty  of  each  Sena- 
tor— and  In  the  Interest  of  all  Americans — to 
become  familiar  with  the  dangers  unneces- 
sarily thrust  on  the  United  States  by  this 
particular  test  ban  treaty. 

Our  Senators,  and  especially  those  who  are 
lawyers,  understand  that  the  Issue  before 
them  Is  not  whether  they  are  against  risk- 
ing nuclear  Incineration  of  300,000,000  peo- 
ple, including  Americans.  They  know  the 
true  issue  Is  Instead,  whether  this  Moscow 
test  ban  treaty  Is  really  "an  Important  first 
step"  away  from  nuclear  Incineration — or  a 
long  leap  toward  It. 

Senator  Henkt  M.  Jackson,  Democrat,  of 
Washington,  chairman  of  the  Military  Ap- 
plications Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  made  a  forceful 
statement  of  this  thesis  In  an  article  pub- 
lished In  the  New  York  Times  on  August  3. 
He  conceded  that  the  Senate  wlU  "ratify  a 
test  ban  agreement  that  proves,  after  care- 
ful study  to  be  In  the  national  interest,"  but, 
he  cautioned. 

"Before  reaching  such  a  determination,  the 
Senate,  to  fulfill  its  Constitutional  obliga- 
tions, must  look  at  any  agreement  with  the 
greatest  care,  to  make  sure  that  the  poaalble 
gains  are  not  overstuulowed  by  the  riaka  that 
are  Inevitably  run." 

If  that  majority  group  of  Senator-lawyers 
does  Indeed  look  at  Uiis  agreement  "with  the 
greatest  care,"  the  resulting  debate  wUl  be 
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far  more  sanaaUonally  hUtortc  than  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  ever  Intended.  Senator  Jack- 
son's  fortbrlght  daclarstloD  proves  that  the 
really  kivowledgssble  Settlors  understand 
that  their  consUtutlonAi  duty  U  to  ask  not 
what  this  treaty  csn  do  as  a  step  toward  a 
victory  for  zn&nUnd;  but  to  a^k  what  this 
treaty  will  do  toward  the  defeat  of  the 
United  SUtss. 

Answers  are  found  In  each  of  the  Ave 
major  defects  In  the  Mt>8Ci)W   treaty 

With  the  usual  type  of  'joker,  "  discovery 
thereof  prior  to  the  document's  becoming 
binding,  permits  removing  It  at  no  cost  to 
the  Injured  party.  With  the  new  Soviet 
type,  we  are  already  trapped  If  the  Senate 
accepts  the  present  language,  the  Soviets  can 
administer  a  military  defeat;  If  we  try  to 
change  the  clear  meaning  of  the  language. 
the  Soviets  can  administer  a  vicious  propa- 
ganda defeat.     The  trap  Is  set  in  article  I 

"1.  Each  of  tbs  parties  to  this  treaty  un- 
dertakes to  prohibit,  to  prevent,  and  not  to 
carry  out  any  nuclear  weapon  test  explosion, 
or  any  other  nuclear  explosion  at  any  place 
under  Its  jurisdiction  or  control ; 

"A.  In  the  atmosphere.  t>eyond  Its  limits. 
Including  outer  space,  or  under  water.  In- 
cluding territorial  waters  or  high  seas:  or" 
•  •  •  •  « 

"2.  Each  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty  un- 
dertakes furthermore  to  refrain  from  caus- 
ing, encouraging,  or  In  any  way  participating 
In.  the  carrying  out  of  any  nuclear  weapon 
test  explosion,  or  any  other  nuclear  explo- 
sion, anywhere  which  would  take  place  In 
any  of  the  enTlronments  described  " 

This  Is  some  of  the  language  euphemisti- 
cally deecrlbed  by  the  State  E>epartment  as 
"dlstvirblnglj  ImpreclBC."  The  New  York 
Times  special  Washington  dispatch  of  July 
36.  reports  this  additional  understatement 
from  Its  sources  In  State : 

"Article  I.  for  Instance,  raised  the  question 
of  whether  the  treaty,  as  written,  did  not 
actually  outlaw  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  In 
case  of  war." 

The  first  legal  defect  of  the  treaty  is  that 
by  clear  and  unambiguous  language.  It  does 
Indeed  "actually  outlaw  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  time  at  war. '  This  interpretation 
Is  shrewdly  reinforced  by  declaration  In  the 
preamble  of  the  "principal  aim"  of  the  par- 
ties to  "eliminate  the  Incentive  to  the  pro- 
duction and  testing  of  all  kinds  of  weapons. 
Including  nuclear  weapons."  and  to  "put  an 
end  to  the  contamination  of  man's  environ- 
ment  by   radioactive   substances  " 

On  the  SoTlet's  part,  this  language  Is  In 
no  way  accidental  or  Inadvertent  The  test 
ban  and  the  ban  on  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons were  established  as  priority  targets  of  the 
world  Conunvinlst  movement  as  a  Party  Con- 
gress In  Moscow  In  1956.  when  05  national 
Communist  Parties  signed  a  manifesto  on 
the  subject.  Tbey  have  made  constant  ef- 
forts to  get  our  signature  on  such  an  agree- 
ment. Now  they  have  it  Always  hereto- 
fore we  had  Insisted  that  a  ban  against  use 
expressly  permit  use  "against  aggression" 
They,  of  course,  were  never  willing  to  allow 
such  a  deterrent  to  aggression 

Thus  If  the  Senate  ratines  the  Moscow 
treaty  without  a  reservation  to  an  under- 
standing Imposed  to  get  us  out  of  the 
military  trap,  and  If  we  Intend  to  comply 
with  the  clear  terms  of  the  treaty,  we  will 
be  In  effect  betraying  our  NATO  Allies,  and 
turning  over  an  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  the 
Communists.  The  Soviets  have  174  divi- 
sions to  our  19:  and  theirs  have  four  times 
as  much  as  ours  In  modern  conventional 
weapons.  Ever  since  the  United  States  uni- 
laterally disarmed  at  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  only  our  naMStve  nuclear  first-strike  ca- 
pability has  detsrred  the  Soviets  from  over- 
running first  Bnrope,  and  then  the  world. 

When  State  Department  officials  got  their 
first  shocking  gUmpse  of  the  Soviet  ban  on 
use  Joker,  they  Initiated  frenzied  action  to 
attempt   to  blunt   the  effect    of    the   Soviet 


trick.  The  ofBclal  text  of  the  Presidents 
test  ban  address  to  the  Nation  had  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  press,  but  the  President  had 
not  yet  delivered  It  over  TV  and  radio  State 
therefore  abandoned  its  original  plan  of  Is- 
suing a  "special  US  statt-ment  of  clarifica- 
tion. "  This  would  have  revealed  Soviet 
duplicity  and  US  rmivete  to  the  entire 
country  Instead,  they  made  a  last-minute 
change  In  the  President's  .speech,  to  have 
him  8i\y  that  the  treaty  "will  not  restrict 
their  (nuclear  weapons')  u.ne  In  time  of  war  " 

This  was  not  even  a  ^(hxI  try  iit  dlKgmg  u.^ 
out  of  the  legal  trap  Such  a  unilateral 
statement  might  be  admissible  to  explain 
an  ambiguity  in  a  tre.ity.  but  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  contradict  a  treaty's  clear  terni.s 
Thus  Gov.  Nelson  A.  K<x-kefeller  recom- 
mended the  only  siife  leipil  step  to  escape  the 
ban  against  use  In  a  stjirement  quoted 
by  UPI  on  August  11,  he  called  for  att.ich- 
mcnt  by  the  Senate  of  an  "understundliiK  " 
that  the  treaty  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of 
nuclear   weapons   to   repel    aggression. 

The  Senate  Ls  acciustomed  to  lmp<58lng 
such  "understandings"  or  "reservations  '  In 
about  18  percent  of  the  tremies  submitted 
In  this  case,  however  If  the  Senate  di>es 
what  Is  needed,  it  will  exp^ose  u.s  to  the  m>'St 
vicious  worldwide  propaganda  campnlgn 
the  Communists  can  devl.-**  We  will  have 
proved,  they  could  claim,  that  we  intend  to 
unleash  a  hydrogen  holocaust  on  the  world, 
that  we  losLst  on  keeping  'the  [>eciples  of 
the  world"  In  terrible  fear  of  nuclear  destruc- 
tion; that  the  capitalist  warmongers  are 
revealed  in  their  tnie  colors  and  that  the 
peace-loving  S<ivlet  I'nlon  was  willing  to 
make  this  great  sacrifice  uf  giving  up  u.se  of 
their  tremendously  more  powerful  nucleur 
weapons,  but  not  so   the  United  States 

The  second  legal  defect  in  the  tre.ity  Ls 
the  extension  of  the  u.se-ban  "Jolie"  by  the 
language  of  paragraph  2,  U^i  bind  the  United 
States  not  to  share  with  our  allies  the 
weapons  our  mutual  enemy  has  In  such 
abundance  An  agreement  not  to  assist  our 
allies  In  making  nuclear  tests  would  have 
been  a  reasonable  supplement  to  our  own 
agreement  not  to  test  In  prohibited  environ- 
ments Repetition  of  the  Joker  phrase  how- 
ever, carries  the  obligation  much  further 
than  tests,  and  prohibits  u.s  from  "In  any 
way  participating  In  "  the  carrying  out  of 
"any  other  nuclear  explosion,  anywhere  " 
Furnishing  weapons  t<j  be  exploded  W'>uld 
clearly   come    within    that    prohibition. 

To  a  future  US  administration.  It  might 
become  clear  that  the  national  self-preserva- 
tion of  the  United  States  depends  upon 
sharing  with  our  allies  Multiplication  of 
the  targets  a  surprise  attack  must  hit  to 
save  the  Soviet  Union  from  retaliatory  devas- 
tation, may  be  recognized  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  deterring  a  surprl.se  attack  Now. 
of  course,  we  refuse  to  share  with  our  friends, 
even  on  a  basis  which  would  make  us,  and 
them,  and  the  peace  of  the  world  more  se- 
cure But  now  this  Is  a  matter  of  policy 
only  Senate  ratification,  without  a  "reser- 
vation" or  an  appended  understanding.  " 
will  put  us  In  a  straltjacket  of  treaty  ob- 
ligation On  the  other  hand.  If  we  try  to 
exit  the  trap,  we  will  be  vulnerable  to  So- 
viet propaganda  that  we  demand  to  sow 
worldwide  the  seeds  of  nuclear  terror  and 
destruction,  and  are  plotting  against  Soviet 
measures  to  preserve  the  peace 

The  third  legal  defect  is  als<i  Included  in 
article  I  This  Is  not  another  case  of  the 
US  representatives  approving  language 
squarely  contrary  to  U  S  Irjtent  This  lan- 
guage is  merely  ambiguous,  but  still  below 
any  reasonable  standard  of  professional 
competence  The  New  York  Times  article 
quoted  above  reports  Its  Washington  8<iurce 
appraisal  of  this  defect 

"Article  I  also  contains  another  passage 
that  contradicts  U  S.  policy  and  a  United 
Nations  resolution  on  the  limits  of  national 
Jurisdiction  over  the  .'itmosphere  and  space 


Tlie  world  organization  stated  unanimously 
in  1961  that  space  w<is  free  for  exploration 
and  not  subject  to  national  appropriation 

"The  test  ban  treaty,  however,  could  be 
reiid  as  Implying  that  the  atmo.sphcre  and 
regions  beyond  Its  limits.  Including  space, 
are  places  under  the  Jurisdiction  or  control 
of  natliins   ' 

This  may  not  appear  now  to  be  an  Im- 
jHjrLunt  point,  but  U  the  United  States  con- 
tinues present  pulley  of  refusing  to  compete 
with  Russia  In  developing  cap..bllltles  for 
the  miUtiiry  ute  of  space  (see  the  highly 
authoritative  article  In  Reader's  Digest  for 
.\vii;'i.st  1^63.  entitled  "Were  Running  the 
Wrong  Race  With  Russia")  It  may  become 
the  only  legal  peg  the  Soviets  require  for 
biiih  de  Jure  and  de  facto  control  of  space. 
They  in.iy  shoot  down  our  defensive  early- 
warmng  satellites  and  bUxk  our  other  es.sen- 
ti.il  sp.ire  activities  Freedom  of  space  may 
siHin  be  more  lmp<-)rtant  to  U  S,  survival 
than  was  ever  our  great  tradition  of  free- 
dom of  the  seas.  Because  we  are  an  open 
stxrlety,  we  need  space  reconnaissance  to  help 
offset  the  military  advantages  of  their  closed 
s.KTiety  Because  we  are  a  have-not  nation 
as  to  land  mass,  we  need  the  vast  depth  of 
-sp.i  e  to  ofT-^et  their  9  milllnii  square  miles 
over  our  3.700.000 

Tlie  overriding  legal  questions  of  llfe-or- 
deatl^  Importance  to  the  United  States  are 
Uiose  raised  by  a  single  a.s4>ertion  In  President 
Kennedys  address  to  the  Nation  on  the  Miis- 
cow  test  ban  treaty: 

"For  this  Is  n(5t  a  unil.Tteral  moratorium, 
but  a  specific  and  solemn  legal  obligation." 

IJoes  this  treaty  really  obligate  the  Soviet 
IJnlon  to  do  anything?  Or  to  refrain  from 
doing  anything''  If  so,  to  what  does  It  sol- 
emnly obligate  Russia?  And  for  how  long? 
If  Russia  18  obligated,  are  there  any  provl- 
si>jns  to  determine  whether  she  Is  meeting 
her  obligations'"  If  It  should  be  proved  that 
she  has  violated  her  obligations,  are  there  any 
etiforcement  provisions  to  secure  compliance? 
.Are  there  any  penalty  provisions  to  deter 
cheating  In  advance— or  to  punish  It  If  It 
Is  detected  and  proved? 

All  of  these  questions  strike  at  the  heart 
of  the  two  mi>sl  serious  legal  defects  In  the 
Mo3C(JW    lYeaty 

The  fourth  and  fifth  legal  defects  are, 
therefore,  fourth,  that  there  are  no  Inspec- 
tion provisions,  no  control  provisions,  no 
penalty  provisions,  no  enforcement  provi- 
sions; and.  fifth,  the  Soviet-demanded  "es- 
cape clause  '  provides  great  advantages  for 
the  Soviets,  rewards  rather  than  retards  their 
most  probable  types  of  test  ban  betrayal,  and 
puts  the  United  States  at  the  greatest  pos- 
sible disadvantage. 

Tlie  least  that  this  Nation  and  Its  Senate 
shoiild  dem.ind  of  the  M<«icow  test  ban  treaty 
18  more  adequate  safeguards  against  betrayal 
by  the  Soviets  than  existed  under  the  first 
nuclear  tert  mor.itorlum.  Trusting  Khru- 
shchev's lhrlce-rep)eated  promises  In  that  ar- 
rangement, resulted  in  a  dis;istcr  s>-  shocking 
that  lUs  mitgnltudc  Is  still  not  und(  rstood  by 
the   American    i>eople. 

By  his  first  ban-breaking  series  of  tests. 
Khrushchev  advanced  his  technology  suf- 
ficiently to  multiply  the  explosive  power  of 
his  strategic  weapons  stockpile  by  500  per- 
cent He  secured  the  addition  of  enough 
nuclear  explosive  power  to  destroy  the  Unit- 
ed States  all  of  our  allies,  and  should  he 
desire.  Red  China,  at  the  same  time.  It  gave 
him  the  capability  of  building  operational 
ml.ssUes  up  to  100  times  more  powerful  than 
the  US  most  modern  and  numerous  mis- 
siles, Polaris  and  Mlnuteman  By  making 
and  betraying  the  first  test  b.in,  Khrushchev 
not  only  stole  our  long  existing  two-to-one 
superiority  In  the  technology  of  strategic  nu- 
clear warheads  he  more  than  reversed 
It, 

There  are  other  cogent  reasons  why  the 
Senator-lawyers  should  reject  or  ratify  the 
Moscow  Treaty,  depending  on  their  findings 
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u  to  whether  Its  safeguards  are  at  least  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  first  moratorium. 

President  Kennedy  himself  has  expressed 
this  conviction  with  logic  that  cannot  be 
challenged.  If  other  nations,  he  said.  In 
196'2.  "thouglit  we  could  permit  a  repetition 
of  last  summer's  deception  surely  they  would 
lose  faith  In  our  will  and  wisdom  as  well  as 
our    weaponry"    (Newsweek,    Mar.    12,    1962). 

What  happens  when  the  Soviets  form  a  low 
opinion  of  our  "will  and  wisdom, '  Is  dem- 
onstrated by  their  attempt  to  render  us  vul- 
nerable to  a  surprise  attack  spearheaded  by 
no-warning   missiles  from   Cuba. 

It  does  not  take  a  legally  trained  Senator 
to  determine  by  reading  the  text  of  the  treaty 
that  It  provides  absolutely  no  safeguards  of 
any  kind  whatsoever.  This  determination 
immediately  raises  three  other  questions: 
Are  any  safeguards  required  to  protect  U.S. 
security?  What  type  of  safeguard  Is  most 
vlUl?  And  can  the  United  States  take  ac- 
tion ouUlde  of  the  treaty,  which  will  make 
up  for  the  fact  that  there  are  no  safeguards 
In  the  treaty? 

President  Kennedy  himself  has  given  by 
far  the  most  convincing  answers  to  these 
questions.  True,  his  most  recent  statements 
have  contradicted  these  answers — but  legally 
trained  Senators  should  have  little  difficulty 
In  deciding  which  are  the  more  reliable  of 
the  confilctlng  statements.  Knowledgeable 
Senators,  like  Senator  Jackson,  who  was 
quoted  above,  have  alretuly  observed  that  "A 
test-ban  must  not  be  merchandised  like 
cosmetics  •  •  •  Government  officials  are 
not  salesmen  but  stewards."  Here  are  the 
key  statements  made  by  Mr.  Kennedy  before 
the  "hard  sell  "  began. 

In  November  1961.  President  Kennedy  de- 
nounced the  Soviets  prolonged  preparations 
to  betray  the  test  t)&n  while  going  through 
the  motions  of  "negotiations"  with  us.  He 
declared  that  "If  they  fooled  us  once,  it  Is 
their  fault,  and  If  they  fool  us  twice.  It  Is  oiU" 
fault." 

In  January  of  1962.  he  stressed  specifically 
the  danger  of  Soviet  betrayal  of  a  second 
te;t  ban  by  secret  preparations  for  surprise 
atmospheric  tests.  He  declared  that  any 
future  agreement  would  have  to  contain 
"methods  of  Inspection  and  control  which 
could  protect  us  against  a  repetition  of  pro- 
longed secret  preparations  for  a  sudden 
series  of  major  tests." 

On  March  14.  1962.  at  his  press  conference, 
the  President  again  stated  that  "We  are  go- 
ing to  make  proposals  In  regard  to  Inspection 
of  preparations." 

Yet  the  Moscow  Treaty  has  absolutely  no 
such  Inspection  or  control  provisions  as  the 
President  himself  declared  are  necessary  to 
protect  US.  security  agalnct  Soviet  "sur- 
prise' abrogation. 

Tlie  likelihood  of  such  a  betrayal  Is  now 
enhanced  by  the  Moscow  Treaty  "escapw 
clause".  As  Khrushchev  himself  repeatedly 
declared  under  the  1958  moratorium,  the 
side  which  violated  that  moratorium  would 
cover  Itself  with  shame"  and  "be  con- 
demned by  the  people  of  the  world."  The 
3-month-notlce  clause — which  broke  all  U.S. 
treaty  precedents  and  our  tradition  of  the 
binding  effect  of  treaties — now  provides  an 
honorable  way  to  betray  us  with  a  surprise 
abrogation. 

Even  the  US  Disarmament  Agency  has 
admitted  that  18  months  might  be  required 
ti  prepare  a  comprehensive  series  of  tests,  so 
3  nH>nths  is  obviously  too  little  notice  for 
security  .Mso.  under  article  49-0  of  the 
S..viet  Constitution,  the  Soviet  Government 
is  authorized  to  abrogate  any  treaty.  In- 
stantly and  without  cause. 

To  cover  these  facte,  and  to  attempt  to  ex- 
plain away  the  failure  of  the  Treaty  to  In- 
clude the  safeguards  which  President  Ken- 
nedy had  declared  to  be  required,  a  parade 
of  admlnlstratior  witnesses  Is  claiming  that 
the  US  will  now  maintain  a  "readiness  to 
test." 


Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara's  testi- 
mony on  August  13,  as  reported  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  on  that  date.  Is  typical: 

"Surprise  abrogation  does  not  pose  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  our  national  security  •  •  •  we 
have  the  determination  to  maintain  a  readi- 
ness to  test  in  every  environment." 

McNamara  and  most  of  these  witnesses 
also  pontificate  that  the  Soviets  could  make 
no  substantial  gains  by  one  series  of  pre- 
planned tests.  This,  of  course.  Is  Just  what 
the  test  ban  proponents  said  last  time,  up  to 
the  point  when  the  Soviets  in  a  single  series 
of  tests  Improved  their  yield-to-weight  ratio 
by  a  factor  of  6  or  more,  reversed  the  former 
U.8.  lead,  and  began  to  build  massive  su- 
premacy Into  their  strategic  warheads. 

The  President  has  given  "steward"  rather 
than  "salesman"  type  answers  to  both  of 
these  contentions.  Newsweek  under  date 
of  March  12,  1962,  Included  this  signlflcant 
statement  In  the  Preside:  it's  explanation  of 
the  U.8.  "reluctant"  determination  to  re- 
sume atmospheric  testing: 

"Finally,  said  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  U.S.  had 
no  assvtrance  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  set  off  another  test  series  at  will,  pro- 
viding the  U.S.S.R.  'with  a  nuclear  attack 
and  defense  capability  so  powerful  as  to  en- 
courage aggression.' " 

There  has  not  been  any  scientific  develop- 
ment to  change  the  situation  since  that  as- 
sertion by  the  President.  Nor  does  anything 
In  this  Treaty  preclude  the  Soviet  Union 
from  setting  off  another  test  series  "at  will". 
They  could  Invoke  their  constitutional 
power  of  Instant  abrogation,  or  even  give 
the  3-month  notice  for  an  "honorable"  exit 
under  their  new  escape  clause. 


THE  MILITARY  STRENGTH 
OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  nNDLETST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoKO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  weeks  the  Nation's  press  has  be- 
come increasingly  skeptical  about  what 
appears  to  be  a  steady  and  systematic  re- 
duction in  our  military  strength.  If 
these  articles  are  true — and  the  testi- 
mony of  many  of  this  administration's 
top  experts  before  committees  and  sub- 
committees of  this  body  and  the  Senate 
seems  to  indicate  that  they  are — we  soon 
may  find  ourselves  in  a  position  of  com- 
plete dependence  for  our  continued  sur- 
vival in  freedom  upon  the  goodwill  and 
peaceful  intentions  of  a  nation  which 
has  a  long  record  of  broken  agreements. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  find  it  as  difficult  as  I  do  to 
accept  the  oft-repeated  theoiy  that  the 
Communists  are  "mellowing."  We  do 
not  believe  that  their  fear  of  nuclear 
holocaust  has  crumbled  the  very  founda- 
tion of  Marxist  philosophy,  namely,  the 
victory  of  world  socialism.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve, as  do  many  supporters  of  the 
policies  of  unilateral  disarmament,  that 
the  present  differences  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  are  such  as  to 
drive  Russia,  fearful  and  shaking,  into 
our  outstretched  arms  for  protection 
from.  Mao.  I  say  this  because  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  evidence  that  the 
Communist  Chinese,  despite  their  over- 
population  and   manpower,   are   either 


capable  of  or  equipped  to  carry  on  a  war 
with  any  of  the  major  nuclear  powers, 
and  certainly  not  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  with  the  United 
States  on  the  other. 

Because  of  this  incontrovertible  mili- 
tary fact,  most  of  us  are  left  with  a 
choice  of  two  possible  conclusions:  First: 
The  Sino-Soviet  dispute  is  but  a  camou- 
flage to  conceal  the  true  and  long-known 
aims  of  world  communism,  global  con- 
quest, and  to  lull  the  West  into  the  false 
belief  that  Russia  really  is  not  to  be 
feared;  or,  second,  it  is,  as  the  principals 
in  the  dispute  have  argued,  simply  a 
question  of  whether  peaceful  coexistence 
or  war  is  the  best  way  of  burying  us. 
In  either  case,  the  controversy  is  not  one 
which  should  lead  this  administration 
to  conclude  that  Nikita  Khrushchev,  who 
personally  ordered  the  ma,ssacres  in 
Hungary,  the  Ukraine,  and  elsewhere,  is 
today  any  less  of  an  international  crimi- 
nal than  he  was  then. 

Certainly,  it  may  be  said  that  any 
examination  of  the  past  would  show  that 
the  so-called  peaceful  coexistence  ap- 
proach to  conquest  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  that  of  armed  aggression, 
but  nowhere  in  the  annals  of  Communist 
expansion  has  this  "soft  line"  succeeded 
without  the  threat  of  armed  force.  The 
Communists  have  accomplished  their 
greatest  territorial  aggrandizement 
through  the  medium  of  negotiations  and 
treaties — Yalta,  Potsdam,  Tehran,  and 
the  rest — but  behind  all  was  the  spectre 
of  Russian  armed  might.  The  basic  hu- 
man fear  of  war  and  the  tragedy  it 
brings  into  our  lives  was  exploited  to 
the  fullest.  Perhaps  the  most  graphic 
example  of  this  technique  is  Cuba,  where 
Soviet  missiles  were  introduced  and  then 
ostensibly  withdrawn  as  the  price  for 
the  perpetuation  and  strengthening  of  a 
Communist  base  a  few  miles  from  our 
shores.  There  followed  also  the  grant- 
ing of  Khrushchev's  demands  for  re- 
moval of  Jupiter  missiles  in  Turkey  and 
Italy,  a  real  and  potent  threat  to  his 
own  weapons  installations. 

I  believe  it  was  the  great  journalist, 
Arthur  Brisbane,  who  once  said  that 
nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  the 
Cuban  story  is  proof  of  this  maxim. 
Khrushchev  got  what  he  wanted,  Castro 
now  considers  himself  safe  in  his  Red 
sanctuary  and  we  have  been  talked  Into 
cutting  back  on  our  own  offensive 
capability. 

In  the  editorials  and  articles  I  wish  to 
submit  for  publication  in  the  Record  to- 
day, Mr.  Speaker,  the  change  of  our  for- 
eign policy  from  one  of  strength  to  one 
of  weakness  can  be  traced.  Here  are  the 
comments  of  writers  on  many  of  our 
leading  newspapers  criticizing  the  grad- 
ual abandonment  of  our  "first  strike" 
weaF>ons  systems,  which  have  been  so 
strongly  opposed  by  the  Communist 
world,  in  favor  of  something  which  is 
euphemistically  described  as  a  policy  of 
"nuclear  stalemate."  There  has  not 
been,  as  far  as  I  can  determine,  any 
corresponding  slash  in  Communist  weap- 
onry. While  our  State  Department  In- 
sists that  the  historic  American  policy  of 
negotiation  backed  by  military  strength 
is  pass^,  that  it  constitutes  "gunboat 
diplomacy,"  it  should  be  obvious  that  it 
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Is.  nevertheleaa.  as  practiced  by  the  Com- 
mimlst  world,  the  most  succesaful  policy 
They  are  succeeding  In  attalnement  of 
their  historic  goals.     We,  on  the  other 
hand,  continue  to  lose. 

It  Is  my  alnc«re  hope  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  will  study  and  carefully 
consider  these  editorials  and  articles  be- 
cause what  they  descrit)e  well  may  lead 
to  the  abandonment  of  freedom  We  can 
halt  this  trend  by  reafQrminK  our  dedi- 
cation to  American  principles  and  rcstor- 
In/T  our  air.  ground,  and  naval  strength 
to  Its  former  invincible  posture. 

I  am  aware  that  some  in  this  Nation 
seriously  believe  that  the  strengthening 
of  our  offensive  potential  will  Increase 
tensions  between  the  East  and  West  and 
thus  threaten  world  peace  Others.  I  am 
sure,  will  agree  with  the  philosophy  ex- 
pounded to  this  body  170  years  ago  by  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  soldiers  and 
statesmen,  the  Father  of  our  Republic. 
George  Washington,  who  said; 

There  U  a  nmk  due  to  the  United  States 
among  natlona  which  wtii  b«  vtthheld.  If  not 
abaolutely  lo«t.  by  the  reputation  of  weak- 
ness. If  we  desire  to  avoid  lusult.  we  must 
be  prepared  to  repel  It;  If  we  dealre  peace, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Instruments  of  our 
rising  proeperlty.  It  must  be  known  that  we 
are  at  all  times  ready  for  war 

The  following  articles  and  editorials, 
Mr.  Speaker,  accurately  reflect  that  bc- 
Uef; 
(F'rom  the  8*n  Diego  Union.  Aug    5.    1963] 

SOB&XWHKBS,    A    TEA*    OF    PaT» STEP    BT    STEP 

Into    Disastzx? 

As  the  people  have  not  been  taken  Into 
the  oonfldence  of  this  administration  and 
have  no  Idea  of  the  content  of  the  many 
letters  being  exchanged  with  Moscow,  no 
one  Is  In  a  podtlon  to  be  certain  of  the  course 
on  which  the  United  States  seems  to  be 
proceeding. 

It  Is  like  feeling  around  In  the  dark. 

The  search  for  information  once  again 
leads  back  to  the  Lit>eral  Papers,  which 
created  such  a  political  furor  less  than  a  year 
ago.  They  will  not  die.  This  book,  repre- 
senting the  advance  thinking  of  the  Liberal 
Wing  of  America,  contained  a  series  of  papers 
on  foreign  affairs,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant advocated  a  policy  of  "graduated 
reciprocation  in  tension  reduction." 

This,  in  ordinary  language,  means  step- 
by-step  reductions  in  arms  and  actions.  But 
the  key  in  the  argument  In  the  Liberal  Papers 
is  In  the  unilateral  nature  of  these  reduc- 
tions as,  "our  unilateral  acts  must  be  per- 
ceived by  an  opponent  (not  enemy,  mind 
you)   as  reducing  his  external  threat  " 

We  take  one  step;  the  '  upponent"  will 
take  one,  perhaps  not  as  big  a  one  as  we 
did,  but  nerertheless  a  step.  Then  we  take 
another.  Gradually  our  ■upponent  '  will  be 
reassured  we  mean  him  no  harm 

One  of  the  early  steps  adv(x-ated  by  the 
Llt>eral  Papers  was  unUaternl  su.spenslon  of 
nuclear  testing. 

We  go  back  now  to  the  controversi  il  .speech 
which  Preeldent  Kennedy  made  at  American 
University.  He  said  two  vitally  important 
things:  (1)  that  he  would  unilaterally  sus- 
pend testing  ot  nuclear  we :ip«.>ns,  In  the  hupe 
the  Soviet  Union  would  follow  suit,  and  (2) 
tixat  both  sides  In  the  cold  war  are  "cau?ht 
up  In  a  vicious  and  dangerous  cycle  with 
suspicion  on  one  aide  breeding  su.sp'.clon  o'l 
the  other,  and  new  weapons  begetting  c«)un- 
terweapoos." 

The  article.  "Beclprocai  Initiative,"  In  the 
Liberal  Papen,  raised  the  poait  as  to  how 
can  we  halt,  and  then  put  into  reverse,  the 
tensions  of  the  arma  race,  thereby  creating 
an    atmosphere   of   mutual    trust,    at-.d    that 


"eivch  Increment  In  military  p>jwer  by  oni" 
side  provided  the  stimulus  for  Intensified 
efforts  by  the  jther  " 

The  President  also  called  on  the  American 
people  to  "reexamine  our  attitude  toward 
the  3  >viet  Union."  and  the  Llbeml  Papers 
art?'!P  that  "the  Ru.'^s.  in  b.'gey  h.us  been 
grfwly    TV  Tdr  i^ji.  n  " 

This  :s  11'  t  U)  accuse  tl.e  Pre.sldent  f>f 
havlni?  b'irp>»,ed  from  the  I,M)eral  Papi-rs 
B'.it  the  c  inxmon  strains  of  thinking  svig- 
ge^t  n  Pres!d'*ntl.il  adju.stment  to  the  [>)ll  Mcs 
so  long  advora'ed  by   the  American  left. 

Since  :">ur  unllatenl  sn-spen^lim  of  nurlcar 
testln?  presumably  led  to  a  C'^immunlst  re- 
ciprtical  stPi>down  m  .ijcreelntf  to  .sif?n  a  par- 
ti.U  test  ban  treaty,  will  the  (idmlnlstratlon 
s<'>on  take  anothf^r  unllatrr.U  .step''  As  a 
m  itter  of  f.iCt.  we  have  Ix-en  taking  some 
f  >r  quite  sr.me  time  We  wl'hdrew  ri'CkcU* 
fr^m  b.uies  In  Turkey  and  Italy 

In  calling  f  )r  a  new  appr  ►nch  tn  the  Soviet 
Un:  )n.  the  Prrsldent  remarked  that  '  hls- 
t^Dry  le.ichrs  us  th.it  enmities  between 
natl. >ns,  as  between  IndlvUUials,  d  >  not  l.tst 
f  )rever  " 

This  reas<')n!ne  s'lgsres'a  th.it  the  f<ild  war 
is  a  dispute  botween  :M,tl.>ns  Tills  could 
be  a  terrifying  misreading  of  the  world  slt- 
uati.>n  The  cold  war  struggle  la  not  be- 
tween the  Unl'ed  S'  I'f's  and  Russi.i  but 
t>e*ween  the  free  w  'r!d  and  the  C  >mnuinl.st 
world,  between  nnf  way  of  life  and  another 

It  Is  n-X  ft  IUiss!.»n  challenge  to  our  clvUl- 
ritlon  but  an  atheistic  C  immunlst  chal- 
lenge Ci">mmunlsm  Is  n'>t  naM^nil.  but 
International:    It   knows   n'   b<r-der« 

Hl.itory  has  not  experienced  this  en- 
counter before  It  is  a  struggle  that  will 
de* ermine  the  future  of  ail  men.  not  Just  Uie 
f.ite  of  two  nations  By  narrowing  our  view 
of  the  great  struggle  we  ure  dl.sarming  >ur- 
.seivps  mora'.'y  and  spiritually  .is  we  also 
m  ly  t)e  d'>;ng  mlht;u-lly 

So.mewhere  the  trap  of  fate  will  be  sprung 
by  an  enemy  that  rc.illy  imderstands  'he 
sfni(;,5!e 

(Prom    the    St     Louis    Olobe-Democrat, 
Aug  3  4.  1963  I 

U  S      Dl.SARMING 

The  US  military  posture  Is  bt-lng  sharply 
altf-red  by  the  administration.  Its  final 
tailoring  Is  a  tt>pu-  of  panimount  concern 
to  every  American,  for  t.hat  posture  stands 
alone  between  us  ar^d  a  return  of  the  Dark 
Ages 

The  administration  l.-;  nctlnij;  on  the  belief 
that  there  is  a  "nurlear  stalemate.  '  a  "bal- 
ance of  terr^)r,"  ar;d  "overkill  '  capacity  held 
by  both  East  and  West  whl<-h  make  it  sense- 
less to  co.ntlnue.  or  accflcrate.  the  .-itrateglc 
arms  race  and  dangerous  to  po-ssesa  or 
n  .'urish  "()rovucatlve"   weapons. 

Fallowing  this  philosophy,  .\merlca  Is  dis- 
mantling "first-strike"  weapons  aisd  phiclng 
our  strategic  reliance  en  powerful  mls-slles  — 
and  missiles  alone 

We  have  started  unilateral  dl.sannament  In 
many  categories. 

Defense  Secret. iry  Mi  Nam.ira,  abetted  by 
his  computers,  killed  the  Skybo'.t  niLssUe 
which  wa.s  to  extend  the  life  of  the  .American 
and  BrltUAh  bon-iber  fleets  Into  th»  I970's. 
When  hv  did  so.  he  doomed  the  manned 
bomber 

This  Is  m.ide  obvious  by  subsequent  acts 
The  adnuni.s' :  i'.i  :i  has  almost  halved  the 
i.un.ber  uf  H  IV  .s  has  halted  production  of 
t!ie  B  52  aj;d  li  .i;i  Iliatlcr,  .md  h:is  fruzen 
In  the  development  -'.i^v  the  RS  70  bomber, 
an  aircraft  designed  to  fly  at  three  times  the 
s[ieed  of  sound 

This  philosophy  was  ii^p  ir»*ntly  b»-hlnd  the 
decision  to  remove  the  60  rh.<r  rockets  from 
Britain  and  the  4.t  JurH't-r  rockets  from  Tur- 
key a::d  Italy— followiiij;  the  ml:,sUe  pullback 
by   the   Soviets   In   Cuba. 

Signs  point  to  a  cut  In  the  number  of  at- 
tiurk  aircraft  carriers  The  Deren.-,e  Depart- 
ment has  refused  tn  begin  production  of  the 


Nlke-Ziu-i    antimissile    wrap  >n.    which    lias 
tejit -killed  seven  missiles. 

Apparently  this  Is  a  "provocative"  weapon 
threatenliiK  tbe  Soviet  deterrent,  though  Mr 
McNamara  contenils  1*  Is  not  as  effective  as 
he  would   like 

.^morl^n  i.s  on  recrd  that  we  will  be  mili- 
tarily '  ser.'Od  In  si^aCi.  "  No  new  strategic 
Iximbf-r  n.-' lie  or  Fpace-we.icxins  sys'em  ig 
now  under  serious  development  for  the  lii»e 
1060's.  states  the  U  .S  Nf.vs  *  World  Rep  irt 
mnrtzlne  tlil.s  week 

By  ab.-indonlrg  these  we  \pons  the  .Am»>r:- 
C'U  nurUar  punch  mu't  be  dr.istlcallv  re- 
duced by  1070  to  n  point  where  we  are  to  rely 
chiefly  on  the  Mlnuteman  rockets  and  the 
Polaris  subs 

The  Cilobe-Dfmorr.^t  has  foupht  and  will 
continue  t"  fight  this  march  down  the  roid 
from  nucle.ir  superiorly  to  ptnlemnte  or 
wiT'se,  from  the  awesfime  variety  of  weapons 
en\lstonod  by  Oeneral  Elsenhower  to  the 
ail-eggs-ln-the-mi.sslle-b.isket  theory  of  this 
administration 

Our  (ipposltlcin  Is  In  accord  with  the  over- 
whelming conviction  of  the  military.  In- 
cluding  the  chiefs   of  staff. 

There  Is  no  proof  whatever  our  Soviet 
enemy  has  accepted  any  such  stalemate 
theory  Their  test  of  huge  terror  weapons 
shows  their  scorn  of  any  perpetual  balance 
or  equality  In  we.ipons. 

It  Is  also  reliably  reported  they  are  spend- 
Im;  as  much  on  defensive  rcx-kets  as  on 
ofTfnslve  ml.sslles 

Time  m;>g;i.?:lne  this  week  reports  that 
"U  .'-;  intelligence  has  discovered  what  m.iy 
be  the  world's  f^rst  oi>eratlonal  antl-ICBM 
system  at  a  huge  construction  site  near 
I^nlngrad  " 

Should  we  then  abandon  our  big  missiles? 
No  weapon  Is  obsolete  merely  because  the 
enemy  has  the  know-how  to  defend  against 
It.  It  Is  obsolete  only  when  the  adversary 
actually  possesses  an  operational,  completely 
ri'llable  dffei..sc 

We  run  a  dangerous,  foolhardy  chance  In 
declaring  our  bombers  obsolete.  The  'Irst 
U-2  was  shot  down  only  3  years  back.  Is  It 
practical  to  believe  that  In  so  brief  a  time 
the  Soviets  have  constructed  a  nationwide 
defense  against  S.\C  bombers,  far  more 
sophisticated,  far  more  elusive? 

Of  the  weap<ins  we  are  to  rely  upon  after 
1970.  Otn  Curtis  LeMay  h;v8  stated,  not 
one  has  been  test  fired  with  a  nuclear  war- 
head   by    an    operational   crew 

How  wiU  the  vaunted  hard  sites  of  the 
Mmutcm.m  rockets  st.uul  up  under  a  100- 
meiiaton  weapon  which  the  Soviets  admit- 
tedly can  build?  The  I'entagon  dix-s  not 
know. 

We  may  be  headed,  as  one  critic  put  It, 
to'.v.ird  a  "technolonlcil  Pe;u-l  Harbor." 
ihere  Is  tremendous  peril  In  unilateral  dis- 
armament of   any  sort  In   the  present   world. 
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I  From  the  Dallas  News.  Aug.  20.  196.3| 

US.    DiSAKMAME.NT        Bl.l    EfRlr.T    FOR 
SfRRENDER? 

(By  Ken  Thompson) 

Pulltlclans  have  a  wuy  of  getting  what 
they  want,  and  the  Kennedy  admlnlstrat.on 
Is  no  exception.  Its  Ic.idcrs  know  perhaps 
better  th.m  any  of  their  predecessors-  that 
the  people  will  swallow  lu  sm.iU  doses  wh.it 
lliey  will  reject  In  quantl'y. 

The  disarmament  program  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  Is  a  perfect  ex.imple  of  how 
a  r.idlcal  scheme  cannot  be  sold  to  Congress 
or  the  public  In  a  single  puckago.  but  can 
be  put  over  piecemeal 

On  April  18.  19G2,  the  United  Stales  of- 
fered a  draft  treaty  to  the  Soviets  at  C.ene\a. 
Boied  upon  a  UN  speech  by  the  President 
7  months  earlier  and  a  State  Department 
p.imphlet  entitled  "Freedom  From  War."  the 
proposed  treaty  would  have  eliminated  the 
Armed  Forces  of  this  Nation  over  a  period 
of  6  to  10  years  and  rep!. iced  them  with  an 
all-powerful   United  N.itions     peace  force  " 


There  were  so  many  loopholes  in  that  pro- 
posed treaty  that  the  Soviets  could  have 
marched  their  armies  through  them  on  the 
road  to  world  conquest.  Even  If  the  Reds 
chose  to  abide  by  the  principles,  the  best 
that  could  be  expected  from  the  outcome 
would  have  been  an  Irredeemable  loss  of 
American  sovereignty  and  ultimate  world 
government  under  the  U.N. 

Millions  of  Americans  were  horrified  by 
this  radical  proposal  and  there  was  never  a 
chance  that  the  Senate  would  have  ratified 
such  a  treaty.  Yet  today — 16  months  after 
that  Incredible  disarmament  plan  was 
laughed  out  of  Geneva — we  have  traveled  a 
long  way  down  the  road  toward  disarma- 
ment which  was  mappted  by  Its  authors. 
We  have  already  taken  many  of  the  steps 
which  they  speclflcally  outlined.  If  any- 
thing, we  are  probably  well  ahead  of  sched- 
ule on  that  6-  to  10-year  program. 

One  of  the  primary  requirements  of  that 
plan,  of  course,  was  a  test  ban  treaty — 
which  we  have  Just  signed  with  the  Soviets. 
Many  people  may  have  forgotten  that  on 
November  27.  1961.  the  Soviets  proposed  a 
nearly  Identical  treaty  calling  for  a  ban  on 
tests  in  the  atmosphere,  tmder  water  and  in 
space  without  International  controls. 

That  proposal  was  flatly  rejected  by  the 
United  States  and  Britain,  and  was  labeled 
In  an  ofBclal  Joint  report  filed  by  the  two 
Governments  as  "an  extraordinary  step  back- 
wards." Today  the  same  plan  is  called  a 
giant  step  toward  peace  or  a  victory  for 
mankind. 

The  Soviets,  of  course,  have  insisted  time 
and  again  that  they  would  never  sign  a 
test  ban  pact  unless  It  were  part  of  an 
agreement  on  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment. The  President  tells  us  that  there  is 
nothing  hidden  beneath  the  test  ban  treaty. 
If  this  Is  true,  the  Soviets  have  departed  from 
a  longstanding  demand. 

It  seems  possible,  however,  that  a  secret 
agreement  leading  toward  total  disarma- 
ment could  be  lurking  beneath  the  sxirface. 
That  possibility  appears  more  plausible 
when  you  consider  the  whole  series  of  other 
measures  which  have  been  taken  In  the 
past  year  in   the  area  of  arms  control. 

The  April  1962,  disarmament  scheme 
called  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  nuclear 
arms  and  delivery  systems.  We  have  already 
abandoned  the  RS-70.  are  phasing  out  the 
B-52  and  B-58  and  have  scrapped  the  Sky- 
bolt. 

Production,  testing,  and  research  were  to 
be  iialted  under  the  plan.  We  have  Ulled 
the  Nlke-Zeus  program,  downgraded  the 
Dyna-Soer  and  nuclear  plane  projects,  and 
discontinued  development  of  multlmegaton 
weapons. 

Under  the  original  disarmament  scheme, 
production  of  fissionable  material  for  mili- 
tary purposes  was  to  have  been  stopped  and 
outer  space  reserved  for  peaceful  purposes. 
Just  recently  we  offered  to  meet  the  first  of 
these  requirements  and  for  some  time  now 
we  have  l>een  t>oo8tlng  the  NASA  civilian 
space  program  at  the  expense  of  developing 
nuclear  rockets. 

A  principal  requirement  of  the  disarma- 
ment scheme  was  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
nuclear  wer.pons  and  know-how  to  nonnu- 
clear  nations.  This  was  agreed  to  in  the 
treaty  signed  last  month  in  Moscow. 

Military  bases  were  to  have  been  disman- 
tled and  weapons  and  men  stationed  abroad 
were  to  have  been  brought  home. 

We  have  already  dismantled  Jupiter  and 
Titan  missile  bases  In  Turkey,  planned  the 
withdrawal  of  B-47's  and  the  elimination  of 
IRBMs  In  Europe.  In  their  place,  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  is  to  concentrate  almost 
exclusively  on  Mlnuteman  and  Polaris  weap- 
ons which  are  limited  to  a  primarily  defen- 
sive role. 

Measures  were  to  have  been  taken  which 
would  reduce  the  chance  of  "accidental"  war. 


The  first  step — installation  of  a  "hot  line" 
between  Washington  and  Moscow — has  al- 
ready been  accomplished. 

We  have  not  yet  begun  severely  cutting 
back  the  level  of  manpower,  nor  have  we 
ceded  compulsory  Jurisdiction  to  the  World 
Court  ck  begun  to  build  up  that  UJI.  "peace 
force"  which  would  ultimately  be  so  power- 
ful that  no  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
could  challenge  its  will — all  specifically 
called  for  in  the  April  1962,  disarmament 
draft  treaty. 

But  after  all,  that  scheme  was  to  have  been 
accomplished  over  a  period  of  6  to  10  years 
and  the  steps  we  have  already  taken  have 
been  accomplished  in  only  14  months. 

The  really  frightening  aspect  of  this  story 
Is  that,  of  course,  the  April  1962,  disarma- 
ment treaty  was  rejected  at  Geneva  and  the 
Russians  are  not  bound  by  any  treaty  to 
take  the  same  steps  we  have  i>een  taking — 
nor  Is  there  any  indication  that  they  are 
taking  them. 

We  are  disarming  unilaterally — In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  treaty  and  without  the  least  guar- 
antee or  Inspection  system  to  assure  that 
the  enemy  will  follow  suit. 

Some  14  months  ago  the  State  L  partment 
came  up  with  a  crazy  blueprint  for  surren- 
der. Although  It  was  vetoed,  we  are  today 
following  that  blueprint  as  if  it  were  the  law 
of  the  land. 

Unless  the  Kennedy  administration  makes 
a  sharp  turn  away  from  the  path  It  Is  fol- 
lowing, we  will  be  disarmed  long  before  the 
original  timetable  has  run  Its  course. 


[From  the  San  Diego  Union,  August  12,  1963] 
IifAGX  or  Untted  States  MtrsT  Ex  Cl^ar 

The  Communists,  whether  they  be  the 
Russian  variety  or  the  Chinese  variety,  have 
one  overriding  objective,  and  that  is  the 
elimination  of  everything  we  stand  for  as  a 
free  people. 

What  Is  our  present  objective? 

Ptmu  all  Indications  we  are  being  com- 
mitted to  an  attempt  to  liquidate  the  cold 
war  and  settle  for  peaceful  coexistence.  But 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Communists  pro- 
claim that  peaceful  coexistence  is  an  offen- 
sive weapon  which  already  is  paying  divi- 
dends in  the  Red  strategy  of  destroying  the 
Weet. 

How  do  we  get  ourselves^  such  a  position? 

Adm.  Arleigh  Burke,  *Tormer  Chief  of 
Navail  Operations,  now  is  director  of  the 
center  for  strategic  studies  at  Georgetown 
Unlveralty.  The  results  of  the  center's 
studies  have  been  published  by  the  Hoover 
Institution  on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace, 
In  a  book  titled,  "National  Security." 

In  an  Introduction,  Admiral  Burke  warns 
that  the  United  States  must  take  the  lead 
In  forming  a  strategic  objective. 

"People  in  our  own  Nation  and  those  in 
other  nations,"  he  writes,  "must  have  an  un- 
blurred  understanding  of  what  the  United 
States  stands  for  and  what  the  United  States 
wants  to  happen." 

Just  what  do  we  want  to  see  happen  In 
the  next  few  years? 

As  Admiral  Burke  points  out,  change  is 
the  essence  of  history. 

"But  the  trend  of  future  events  will  not 
change  in  the  direction  we  desire  unless  we 
do  something  about  it.  Time  alone  will  not 
bring  a  change  in  the  methods  and  goals  of 
international  communism.  We  have  within 
our  power  the  capability  of  eroding  commu- 
nism, but  It  will  not  erode  Itself." 

The  United  States  has  three  choices  of 
action:  To  retreat  before  Communist  black- 
mail, leaving  the  Reds  to  docnlnate  the  world; 
to  attampC  to  coexist;  or,  to  take  the  initi- 
ative toward  elimination  of  Conununlsts  In 
positions  of  power  evexywhere  in  the  world. 

Admiral  Burke  contends  that  the  third 
alternative  does  not  call  for  physical  annihi- 
lation of  the  enemy,  but  rather  seeks  to  un- 
dermine and  erode  his  positions  of  power — 
his  whole  system. 


The  United  States  and  all  of  the  free 
world  will  never  t>e  safe  until  Communists 
are  out  of  power  in  Russia  and  China. 

•*The  United  States  is  the  most  powerfiQ 
nation  on  earth,"  Admiral  Burke  sajrs. 
"Strategy  involves  the  use  of  that  power  in 
its  full  array,  economic,  military,  political, 
cultural,  social,  moral,  spiritual,  and  psycho- 
logical, to  accomplish  national  objectives  In 
the  world." 

A  strategy  that  neglects  any  one  of  these 
is  merely  a  holding  action. 

The  United  States,  be  believes,  has  a  grave 
responsibility  of  leadership,  one  that  it  can- 
not avoid — but  can  fall. 

Are  we,  in  falling  to  pursue  the  cold  war 
at  an  hour  when  the  strength  of  the  West 
can  still  be  marshaled  against  the  revolu- 
tionary as  well  as  conspiratorial  advance  of 
communism,  falling  America  and  our 
children? 


[From    the    Evening   World-Herald,   Aug.    1, 

1Q63] 

A  SoicBxa  Qttxstion 

One  of  the  fixed  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  under  President  Kennedy 
and  Secretary  McNamara  is  to  eliminate  the 
manned  bomber;  to  place  total  reliance  up- 
on missiles  for  the  delivery  of  nuclear  bombs. 

This  newspaper  has  often  expressed  grave 
misgivings  about  this  policy.  We  have 
pointed  out,  as  have  many  other  Americans, 
that: 

1.  Missiles  have  never  been  fired  in  anger 
in  time  of  war. 

2.  No  one  knows  whether  missiles  can 
deliver  their  payloads  reliably  on  possible 
enemy  targets,  and 

3.  No  one  can  say  when  a  possible  enemy 
may  develop  a  completely  effective  defense 
against  missiles. 

In  its  current  Issue.  UJS.  News  A  World 
Report  tells  the  story  of  this  national- 
defense  controversy  in  detail. 

It  points  out  that,  vmder  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  the  Department  of  Defense 
had  planned  to  have  ready,  by  the  middle 
1960'8  a  mixed  lx>mber  and  missile  force 
which  would  be  capable  of  delivering  nuclear 
bombs  equal  to  80  to  40  billion  tons  of  TNT. 

Under  President  Kennedy,  this  program 
has  been  cut  back  drastically.  Present 
plans  call  for  the  total  elimination  of 
manned  bombers,  and  the  abandonment  of 
all  missiles  except  three:  the  Titan,  the 
Polaris,  and  the  Mlnuteman. 

And  the  Kennedy  administration  proposes 
to  build  only  enough  of  these  three  missiles 
to  deliver,  by  the  late  1960's,  2  billion  tons  of 
TNT. 

Thus,  In  terms  of  capacity  for  delivering 
nuclear  explosives,  the  Kennedy  goal  for  the 
late  1960's  is  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
Eisenhower  goal  for  the  middle  1960's. 

And  that  isn't  all.  As  UjS.  News  &  World 
Report  puts  it: 

"No  new  strategic  bomber,  missile,  or 
space  weapons  system  is  now  under  serious 
development  for  the  late  1960's." 

It  adds:  "Worry  about  the  future  UJS.  mili- 
tary position  Is  being  expressed  on  a  scale 
not  equaled  in  recent  years." 

Who  are  the  architects  of  this  drastically 
revised  program  for  (if  we  may  use  the 
phrase  loosely)  national  defense? 

According  to  U.8.  News  it  World  Report, 
they  are  the  advocates  of  "what  many  top 
military  men  consider  to  be  a  *softheaded 
philosophy'  about  relations  with  Russia:  The 
idea  that  the  United  States  can  lead  Russia 
to  disarmament  by  first  partially  disarming 
itself." 

These  people  sometimes  refer  to  themselves 
as  "peace  strategists."  Most  of  them  are 
identified  with  the  leftwing  of  poUtlcB  or 
adence.  They  take  the  view  that  the  United 
States  must  not  be  "provocative":  it  must 
not  be  beastly  to  the  Russians:  it  must  set 
a  good  example. 
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On  tta*  ottoir  aid*.  Um  side  which  b«U«TM 
Uutt  tlM  United  8t*tas,  If  It  hopes  to  surrlT*. 
must  —*«"***«'  elMir  mlUtary  Bupcrtortty 
OT«r  tb«  OoOMBttDlst  bloc.  ar«  Tlrtu*lly  all  of 
thl«  oouatvy^  oilUtary  leaden — Including 
the  entlr*  Jolat  Cblefa  of  Staff 

Perhaps  Um  moat  vtcoroua  apoteaman  of 
thla  group  la  the  former  Omjih&n,  the  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff.  Oen.  Curtla  ■    LeMAy 

The  moat  tngle  part  of  thia  atory  la  that 
the  "peace  ■trategtoU'*  apparently  are  con- 
troUlnf  AnMrtea's  military  policy,  not  only 
In  1063.  but  for  at  laaat  the  next  10  years 

New  ireapooa  cannot  be  produced  over- 
night. Tbey  can  be  placed  on  the  production 
line  only  after  numy  yean  of  research,  devel- 
opcnent  and  strategic  planning 

The  B"eiil>«ljl  administration  baa  aban- 
doned pi«»»««»t  for  such  proposed  new 
weapooa  a*  tba  RS-70.  the  Skybolt.  the 
Dynasoar.  and  the  NUe-Zeus  Aa  U  S  News 
*  World  Report  aays.  It  has  no  substitute 
projects  "under  eerloua  development  " 

Thus  whan  the  mfi""*^  bomben  are  Anally 
phaeed  out,  the  United  States  will  be  obliged 
to  rely  for  Its  datarrent  power  upon  mlsalles 
which  were dastgned  In  the  iBMs 

Where  would  we  Americans  stand  if.  on 
some  dark  morning  a  few  hours  hence,  we 
should  Isam  that  Busala — or  China — has  de- 
▼lasd  wafs  to  nautrallae  our  missiles?  None 
of  the  "paaoa  strategists"  has  answered  that 
somber  question. 

The  article  in  VB.  News  &  World  Report 
doee  not  make  pleasant  reading  but  we 
strongly  reoonunend  It  to  our  readers 

(From  the  Washington  (DC  i  Evening  sur 
Aug.  20     19631 

OvnUUIX    NOMSKMSS 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  Is  being  written 
about  "overkill"  by  persons  who  have  more 
fear  than  knowledge  about  our  nuclear 
weapons  stockpile.  They  seem  to  believe 
that  Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy 
bought  all  of  thoae  weapons  through  over- 
sight and  that  If  aome  well-meaning  stranger 
points  out  that  we  have  enough  arms  to 
"kill"  Russian  cities  many  times  over  we 
can  throw  most  of  the  weapons  away. 

The  overkill  argument  has  not  Impressed 
the  congressional  committees  that  under- 
stand military  problems,  nor  has  It  impressed 
defense  ofllelals  In  two  administrations  who 
have  reviewed  the  else  of  the  stockpile  con- 
tinually. The  argument  has  Impressed  per- 
sons, however,  who  Insist  on  a  simple — and 
simple- minded — eolutlon  to  immensely  com- 
plex and  dangerous  defense  problems. 

The  fact  Is  that  we  have  a  gigantic  nu- 
clear stockpile  and  a  %bO  billion  defense 
budget  for  reasons  that  are  logical,  not  whim- 
sical. Here  Is  the  chain  of  logic  that  two 
administrations  have  followed  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people : 

Pint,  we  must  be  ready  to  defend  ourselves 
somehow.  Some  of  the  overkill  crlen  are 
paclflsta;  this  country  la  not. 

Second,  we  must  be  able  to  help  defend 
our  friends  and  allies  Some  of  the  critics 
are  willing  to  abandon  them 

Third,  as  long  as  any  potential  enemy  has 
nuclear  weapons,  we  must  have  them,  too 

Po\uth,  as  long  as  theee  weapons  exist 
they  can  be  used,  deliberately  or  by  accident, 
despite  the  obvious  dangers  of  nuclear  war 
and  despite  continued  efforU  to  put  safety 
locks  on  weapons.  Thla  la  one  basic  as- 
sumption that  the  overkill  crowd  surely 
can  agree  with. 

PUth,  tha  course  of  any  nuclear  war  Is 
Impoaslbla  to  predict.  Or  at  least  our  gen- 
erals don't  bcUave  they  can  predict  It.  even 
though  soma  college  profeaaon  in  this  dis- 
pute think  thay  can. 

Sixth,  paopla  are  better  off  alive  than 
dead.  This  should  appeal  to  the  huxxuuil- 
tari&n  Instincts  of  the  overkill  people,  but  it 
rarely  seems  to. 


With  these  aasuniptlona  in  mind,  the 
Pentagon  has  built  a  military  force  over  the 
years  which  Is  as  Hexlble  and  bound  up  with 
safety  facton  aa  $50  billion  a  year  can  make 
It  It  Is  designed  to  deter  ware,  large  and 
small,  against  us  and  our  allies  It  Is  de- 
signed to  offer  our  leaders  a  chance  to  steer 
us  through  a  war.  If.  Ood  forbid,  deterrence 
falls,  with  a  maximum  chance  of  avoiding 
total  national  destruction  It  would  permit 
alternative  strategies  and  llfesavlng  re- 
straints It  Includes  nonnuclear  weap<in» 
which  can  be  used  In  preference  to  nuclear 
wear>ons 

The  overkill  argu-iient  says  thai  since  we 
can  perform  the  simple  nnclear-<ige  Job  of 
killing  enemy  clviiun.s  with  a  sm.iller  force 
we  should  throw  .\way  everything  hut  a 
handful  of  the  biggest,  moat  horrible  nu- 
clear weapons  aim  them  At  Russian  cUlUana 
and  promise  t-)  fire  If  our  mtereets  are  vio- 
lated--kn)Wlng  full  well  that  the  Russlitna 
win  inclner.ite  ua  from  border  to  border  In 
return 

0\ir  large  Defense  Establishment,  however, 
does  not  o.Ter  a  neat  miike-belleve  solution 
to  the  pr!>blenvs  of  the  cold  war  and  nuclear 
age  But  It  d  >«s  offer  ua  a  chance  to  sur- 
vive as  a  free  country  until  real  srilutlons 
can  be  found  The  establishment  must  be 
continually  reviewed  as  wewpons  and  world 
problems  change,  but  it  should  not  be 
aband  >ned  b«'cause  of  a  know-nothlng 
si  >g.in 


I  From   the  .S.in   Diego   Union     \u^     17     1963 1 
No   Time  To  Lowib  Oi.'b   Ouard 

The  need  for  a  versatile  military  striking 
p<.>wer  cannot  be  denied  There  will  be 
brush  fires,  of  a  miUUary  nature,  for  years  to 
come  There  alw.-tys  is  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  warfare 

It  thus  IS  lnc<)nce;vable  th.it  any  nation 
particularly     th(jse     which     are     the     prime 
antagonists  in  the  cold  war  — would  attempt 
to  specialize  Its  weaponry  system 

The  United  States  is  attempting  U)  do  this, 
by  phasing  out  manned  bombers  and  Navy 
units  m  the  hope  that  missiles,  aa  yet  un- 
proved, will  take  care  of  our  defenses 

Adm  Claude  Rlcketts.  Vice  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  took  cognizance  of  this  situa- 
tion in  his  recent  address  here  before  the  In- 
stitute on   World   Affairs 

Our  military  posture  must  permit  the 
Nation's  leaders  to  employ  boldly -and  with 
confidence — political,  economical,  and  psy- 
chological action,"  he  said 

As  he  pointed  out.  elements  of  U  S  forces 
and  weapons  must  be  capable  <>i  surviving 
any  type  of  surprise  attack  and  then  striking 
back  at   the  enemy 

We     must     be     capable     of     responding 
quickly."   said    the   admiral         The    warning 
time  of  a  surprise  attack  Is  dwindling  away 
There  Is  no  way  we  can  predict  with  accuracy 
nuclear  aggression  '" 

At  the  same  time  he  noted  that  conven- 
tional weapons  are  essential  in  such  opera- 
tions as  the  7th  Fleet's  constant  vigil 
In  the  Formosa  Strait  This  operation,  which 
started  in  1950  has  been  conducted  for  13 
yean  and  has  prevented  an  Invasion  of 
Formosa,  seat  of  the  Nationalist  Chlnene 
Government,  by  Communist  forces 

We  agree  with  Admiral  Rlcketu  when  he 
said  that  the  "single  type  of  war  '  has  he- 
come  Ineffective 

•  We  would  be  naive  to  present  to  the 
enemy  a  neat  package  of  solutions  and 
problems."  he  declared  He  must  not  even 
think  he  has  all   the   answen  " 

Such  conditions  denmnd  a  versatility  of 
weapons  plus  the  ability  to  deliver  them 
from  land.  sea.  and  air  Such  an  ability 
compllcatea  the  enemy's  plarus  as  the  ad- 
miral  said 

He  continued  by  stressing  that  the  day  of 
matching  weaptin  against  weapon'    Is  gone 


The  enemy  must  be  (jutflaaked  tactically  and 
strategically 

This  Nation  cannot  negate  the  value  of  a 
single  weapon.  We  need  them  all  In  these 
curious  yean  of  the  cold  war  where  anythii-.g 
can   hap[>cn 

i  Protn  the  Iiidi.in.ipolls  News.  Aug    13     1963| 

President  Kennedy  personally  Induced  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  with  one  exception.  i<j 
switch  from  opposition  to  the  nuclear  lest 
b.in   treaty  U)  qu.illfled  supp<>rt  of   It 

This  dramatic  backstage  about-face  by  the 
top  luUltary  leaders  was  brought  about  by 
the  President  8  using  both  his  personal  pres- 
ll^je  and  great  (xjwer  as  Commander  In  Chief 

At  this  writing  Gen  Curtis  LeMay,  Air 
Chief  of  Staff  continues  opposed  to  the  pact 
He  Is  the  on;y  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
adhering  t-*)  the  position  all  of  them  origi- 
nally t<,>ok  In  a  p<jlicy  paper  they  submitted 
to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Preparedness 
Sulx-«>mmlttee  last  month 

Oen  Maxwell  D  Taylor.  Chairman,  and 
Oen  Earle  Wheeler.  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
ch.4ngcd  their  views  aiter  lengthy  talks  with 
the  President  General  Wheeler  has  some 
!  ese.'vatl  jns.  but  now  Is  supporting  the  Pres- 
ident 

.Adm  David  McDoiuUd  who  replaced  Adm 
Rut>ert  Anderson  .uj  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tion.s  on  August  1.  Is  for  the  treaty  Admiral 
.Anderson,  new  U  S  Ambassador  to  Portugal 
Joined  the  other  Joint  Chiefs  In  their  original 
disapproval  of  the  tre.ity 

White  House  Insiders  credit  the  President 
with  winning  over  Generals  Taylor  and 
Wheeler  by  stressing  two  points  Their  oppo- 
sition would  seriously  damage  US  prestige 
and  would  react  against  the  military  services 

The  President  told  them  that  while  he  ex- 
pected their  support  for  the  pact,  he  had 
no  objection  to  their  expressing  any  misgiv- 
ings they  had  In  response  to  conKres.«ilon«l 
questions — as  long  as  they  did  not  come  out 
against  the  nuclear  accord 

In  the  Presidents  talks  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  he  made  much  of  the  claim  that  a 
careful  White  House  poll  of  the  Senate  had 
shown  that  well  over  two-thirds  favor  the 
treaty  On  the  ground,  the  President  argued 
military  oppo.^ltlon  would  only  cause  disunity 
and  reduce  the  margin  of  senatorial 
approval 

"If  by  some  chance  the  Senate  should  fail 
to  ratify  this  treaty,"  the  President  warned 
"It  would  be  the  worst  blow  to  this  coun- 
try's prestige  since  the  Russians  launched 
their  sputnik  It  would  be  a  diplomatic 
Pearl  Harbor  " 

Repeatedly  the  President  assured  the  Joint 
Chiefs  that  he  would  not  let  the  treaty 
undermine  the  country's  military  strength, 
pointing  out  he  was  firmly  against  cutting 
the  Defense  Department  budget 

In  poTindlng  home  this  argument,  the 
President  opened  one  night  meeting  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  by  telling  them  he  had 
conferred  by  phone  with  Representative 
Gef^KGE  Mahon,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense,  and  had  obtained  his  sup- 
port to  restore  $1  billion  of  the  t2  billion 
slashed    from    the   military   budget 

As  related  by  the  President  Mahon  had 
agreed  to  Increase  defense  funds  from  $47 
billion  Ui  $48  billion  (approximately  $1  bil- 
lion under  the  administration's  original  re- 
quest) when  the  budget  Is  considered  by  the 
Senate-House  conferees  The  House-passed 
measure  Is  now  pending  in  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee 

The  so-called  escape  clause  In  the  treaty, 
permitting  participants  to  withdraw  90  days 
after  serving  notice,  figured  prominently  in 
the  President's  unavailing  efforts  to  win  over 
General  LeMay  The  President  contended 
this  provision  RUes  the  United  States  ample 
safeguards. 
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[From  the  Sunday  Star,  Aug.  18,  1008] 
Sovirr   Chixt    Mat    Vtsrr   Cusa   To 

BOLSTES    HalfD 

(By  John  M.  Hightower) 

Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  is  reported 
planning  to  vUlt  Cuba  In  the  fall  to  strength- 
en his  position  In  the  conflict  with  Red 
China  over  leadership  of  Communist  move- 
ments throughout  the  world. 

US  officials,  who  flrmly  expect  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev to  make  the  trip  to  Havana  in  the 
next  2  or  3  months,  discount  the  possibility 
that  he  will  attend  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  session  In  New  York,  opening 
on  September  18.  But  they  say  some  new 
development  In  the  China-Soviet  dispute 
might  Induce  him  to  go. 

Mr  Khrushchev  Ls  going  to  Yugoslavia 
next  week.     Cuba  may  be  his  next  big  trip. 

Mr  Khrushchev  probably  will  try  to  serve 
two  major  purposes  by  calling  on  his  West- 
ern Hemisphere  conarade  and  recent  guest, 
Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro. 

One  purpose  would  be  to  remind  the  world 
anew  that  Mr.  Castro's  control  over  Cuba 
makes  It  the  flret  Communist  country  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere — a  triumph  for  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  general  policy  of  peaceful  co- 
existence, which  Is  being  regularly  denounced 
by  Communist  China. 

SKCOND  PUSFOSE  ABSUMXD 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  assumed  second  pur- 
pose, on  the  surface,  la  somewhat  in  con- 
flict with  his  flnt  and  may,  therefore,  limit 
the  amount  of  boasting  he  can  engage  in. 
For  It  Is  thought  here  that  he  would  like 
to  find  some  basis  for  easing  tensions  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  United  States. 

Keeping  Castro's  economy  going  is  cost- 
ing Russia  an  estimated  $1  million  a  day. 
If  Mr.  Khr\i8hchev  could  begin  to  toeak 
down  U.S.  trade  barrlen  built  up  around 
Cuba,  he  could   hope  to  reduce  the  cost. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  discussed  the 
Cuban  situation  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  and 
with  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Oromyko 
when  he  was  In  Russia  last  week.  Mr.  Rusk 
told  a  news  conference  Friday  that  he  ex- 
pressed concern  about  Soviet  military  per- 
sonnel In  Cuba  and  about  attempts  by  Mr. 
Castro  to  Interfere  In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
other  Latin  American  countries. 

Mr.  Rusk  would  not  say  bow  the  Russians 
responded  on  these  points. 

US,  officials  estimated  that  during  the 
crisis  over  Soviet  missiles  In  Cuba  last  Octo- 
ber, there  were  23.000  Russian  military  men 
on  the  Island.  Last  April  3,  President  Ken- 
nedy indicated  the  number  had  been  re- 
duced to  about  12,000.  In  June,  the  State 
Dcp:krtment  said  withdrawals  were  continu- 
ing. 

CONTINtJINC  REMOVAL  REPORTED 

Reports  reaching  Washington  since  have 
shown  continuing  Soviet  troop  removal,  in- 
cluding combat  troops,  but  at  the  moment 
administration  leaden  are  not  sure  exactly 
how  the  troop  total  stands. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  obvloxisly  did  not  give 
Mr.  Rusk  any  hint  that  Russia  would  ever 
weaken  Its  support  for  Mr.  Castro  or  com- 
promise lt£  declared  pledge  to  defend  Cuba 
with  rockets  and  nuclear  weapons  if  neces- 
sary. 

That  policy.  In  fact,  seems  to  be  rein- 
forced by  Mr.  Khrushchev's  struggle  with 
Red  China.  He  can  cite  a  Communist  Cuba 
as  evidence  that  the  Red  revolution  Is  con- 
tinuing under  the  bannen  of  peaceful  co- 
existence. Red  China's  leaders,  on  the  other 
hand.  Insist  on  a  need  for  widespread  revolu- 
tionary violence  and  perhaps  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  Castro's  Importance  to  Mr.  Khru- 
fshchev  In  this  connection  emerged  clearly 
earlier  this  year  when  the  Cuban  flew  to  Mos- 
cow at  the  end  of  April  and  stayed  in  Russia 
until  June  23.  He  was  feted  and  acclaimed 
widely. 


A  May  34  communique  announced  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  would  go  to  the  Caribbean 
Island,  "the  first  socialist  state  In  America," 
but  no  date  was  mentioned. 

BOrr  APPROACH  rORXCAST 

The  impression  in  high  official  quarten 
now  Is  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  will  avoid  state- 
ments of  extreme  belligerence  against  the 
United  States  on  his  Cuban  trip  and  will 
likely  try  to  impress  on  Mr.  Castro  a  need  for 
restraints  on  his  own  behavior. 

Despite  Mr.  Castro's  subservience  to  Krem- 
lin control  at  the  time  of  his  Soviet  visit, 
UJ3.  officials  now  find  evidence  that 
he  Is  acting  contrary  to  the  main  line  of  So- 
viet world  policy  and  must  therefore  be 
causing  the  Kremlin  mild  concern. 

These  officials  cite  Mr.  Castro's  raid  on  one 
of  Britain's  Bahama  I&l£inds  Tuesday  to  cap- 
ture fleeing  refugees.  They  also  note  a  July 
26  speech  in  which  Mr.  Castro  spoke  out  ag- 
gressively In  favor  of  Communist  revolutions 
in  Latin  America,  specifying  Guatemala  and 
Venezuela  as  places  most  nearly  ripe. 

The  heart  of  Khnishchev's  long-range 
problem  with  Mr.  Castro  may  prove  in  the 
end.  however,  to  be  Mr.  Castro's  loyalties  in 
the  split  within  the  Communist  bloc. 

Mr.  Castro  has  welcomed  Chinese  advisers 
in  the  past  and  has  demonstrated  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  militant  Chinese  brand  of  ag- 
gressive revolution.  Yet  his  economic  re- 
quirements make  blm  dependent  on  sup- 
plies from  the  Soviet  Union,  a  field  In  which 
Communist  China  cannot  compete. 

He  Is  committed  to  Soviet  leadership  by 
necessity  rather  than  by  choice,  and  Mr. 
Khrushchev  may  find  the  conunltment 
highly  unreliable  if  Mr.  Castro  finds  he  is 
able  to   survive   without   aid   from   Russia. 


[Prom  the  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Aug.  17,  1963) 

McrrAXT  Might  Is  a  Viewpoint 

Washington. — It  Is  refreshing  to  see  the 
administration  standing  on  the  rooftops  and 
shouting  boastfully  about  America's  military 
might  instead  of  moaning  as  the  Democrats 
did  prior  to  the  1960  election  about  how  woe- 
fully weak  this  country  had  become. 

To  brag  now  Is,  of  course,  in  the  adminis- 
tration's interest.  For  unless  the  White 
House,  the  State  Department,  and  the  Pen- 
tagon can  convince  Senatora  and  citizens  of 
our  nuclear  superiority  today,  then  the  test 
ban  treaty  will  not  be  ratified. 

And  it  was  quite  obviously  in  the  interest 
of  the  1960  Democrats  to  talk  of  missile  gaps 
and  American  weakness.  Some  campaigners 
left  the  impression  that  President  Elsenhower 
had  deliberately  neglected  UJ3.  defenses  in 
order  to  save  money. 

The  uninformed  were  led  to  believe  that 
the  combined  forces  of  Ecuador  and  Vene- 
zuela might  be  too  much  for  us  to  handle, 
and  such  outrageous  deceptions  probably 
helped  elect  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Some  argue  today  that  the  Republicans 
really  started  the  missile  gap  talk.  This  is 
quite  true.  Defense  Secretary  Nell  H.  Mc- 
Elroy  privately  predicted  that  at  one  future 
point,  Russia  would  enjoy  a  8-to-l  margin 
in  intercontinental  ballistic  weapons— if  it 
produced  on  an  all-out  basis,  using  all  of  its 
resources,  and  if  .we  continued  with  our 
scheduled  pace. 

But  McElroy  and  his  successor,  Thomas  S. 
Gates,  also  emphasized  three  other  fx>ints: 

That  they  were  not  talking  about  the  pres- 
ent, but  about  a  point  several  yean  ahead. 

That  we  were  permitting  the  possible  dis- 
parity because  we  did  not  wish  to  crank  out 
large  numben  of  our  fint,  clunisy,  unpro- 
tocted  liquid-fueled  missiles,  preferring  to 
hold  off  for  mass  production  until  we  had 
the  much-improved  solid-fueled  Mlnuteman 
and  Polaris  weapons. 

Most  important,  that  the  Interim  "gap" 
period,  which  would  occur  only  if  the  Rus- 


sions  did  utilize  their  factories  24  houn  a 
day,  would  not  be  dangerous  because  of  our 
tremendous  superiority  in  manned  bombers. 

Most  of  the  Democrats  Ignored  the  fine 
print  and  rushed  to  the  people  with  tearful 
reports  of  our  perilous  predicament.  Weap- 
ons-happy Air  Force  generals  and  profit- 
seeking  mlssllemakers  stood  in  the  wings 
feeding  the  politicians  with  half-facts  and 
spurring  them  on. 

There  were  a  few  honest  men  who  under- 
stood all  of  the  situation  and  were,  nonethe- 
less, concerned  with  the  possible  gap.  But 
90  percent  charged  off  on  partisan  courses, 
ignorant  of  the  facts  or  Ignoring  them,  and 
running  for  office  on  a  "strengthen  America" 
ticket. 

The  first  man  In  the  new  administration 
to  apply  the  brakes  was  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  who  told  newsmen  pri- 
vately almost  Immediately  after  taking  office 
that  there  was  no  existing  missile  gap  and 
that  there  would  be  no  "destruction"  gap  In 
the  future. 

It  became  clear  to  most  Americana  .iver 
the  following  months  that  this  country  was 
not  in  such  dreadful  shape  after  all.  Top- 
level  speeches  proclaiming  our  nuclear  su- 
periority began  falling  like  rain,  espe'ilally 
to  convince  Mr.  Khrushchev  that  he  should 
think  twice  during  the  Berlin  crisis  that  first 
stinuner. 

A  few  misguided  people  thought  that  the 
Democrats  had  closed  the  gap  by  some 
weapons  magic,  but  most  knew  that  missiles 
become  operational  several  years  after  the 
day  you  decide  to  order  them.  Our  missile 
force  today  has  not  been  rushed  into  being 
by  this  administration. 

So  now  we  are  bragging  that  our  nuclear 
force  Is  "manifestly  sui>erlor"  to  the  Soviet 
Union's. 

We  have  more  than  500  long-range  mis- 
siles, McNamara  says,  and  we  will  have  1,700 
by  1966.  And  the  Soviets  have  "only  a  frac- 
tion as  many."  The  actual  figure  of  Rus- 
sian ICBM'a  is  classified,  but  135  is  a  good 
round  estimate. 

The  Senate  is  almost  certain  to  ratify 
the  treaty.  But  if  we  had  been  as  weak  in 
the  fall  of  1960  as  present  administration 
leaders  said  we  were,  we  could  not  conceiv- 
ably be  strong  enough  this  quickly  to  claim 
both  relative  and  absolute  superiority. 

Some  smart  fellow  should  be  able  to  find 
some  kind  of  moral  in  It  all. 

PHU.   G.   GotTLOING. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  19,  1963] 
Soviet   Claims   Missile    Likz   U.S.    Sktbolt 

Moscow,  August  18. — The  Soviet  Union 
observed  aviation  day  today  with  a  strong 
hint  that  Russia  has  successfully  developed 
an  airborne  irlssile  similar  to  the  Skybolt 
scrapped  by  President  Kennedy. 

The  Communist  Party  newspaper  Pravda 
stressed  the  role  of  rocket-equipped  super- 
sonic aircraft  that  can  inflict  damage  on  an 
eLemy  "without  entering  the  zone  of  its 
antiaircraft  defense. 

"The  combination  of  modern  supersonic 
planes  with  powerful  rocket  armaments  Is 
the  main  feature  that  defines  our  air  force," 
Pravda  said. 

Defense  Minister  Rodlon  Malinovsky 
stressed  Russia's  readiness  for  air  combat 
In  an  order  of  the  day,  but  his  message  and 
press  articles  were  relatively  restrained. 


[From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Aug.   19,  1963] 

Let  Reds  Prove  Their  Rexiabilitt 
Editor,  the  Union  : 

The  excuse  given  for  Yalta.  Potsdam  and 
the  other  agreements  made  with  the  Rus- 
sians which  they  have  broken  is  that  the 
United  States  was  duped  by  the  Russians, 
In  the  light  of  past  events  how  will  our 
elected  representatives  in  the  Senate  In  the 
future  be  able  to  use  such  an  excuse? 
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The  wrltar  bcUaTes  that  no  treaty  of  any 
■ort  aboulil  Iw  approved  with  the  criminals 
In  the  Kretnlln  untU  auch  time  aa  they  have 
proved  eom*  rellablUty  In  living  up  to  paat 
agreementa.  Lret  them  pull  out  of  Eaat  Ger- 
many and  the  other  Ruaalan  slave  provinces, 
and  I  Buggeet  they  give  up  their  baee  in 
Cuba. 

Ruaala'a  objective  remains  world  domina- 
tion. KhruAbchev  repeated  it  again  while 
our  repreeentaUTee  were  bowing  and  scraping 
in  Moecow  eoneemlng  this  teat  ban  treaty 
In  the  event  you  have  any  doubt  that  Russia 
Is  not  succeeding  with  its  plan.  Just  take  a 
map  of  the  world  and  enter  Ruasian  ezpan- 
stona  and  dataa. 

We  have  heard  brave  words  from  the  Presi- 
dent aa  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  to 
the  released  Cuban  patriots  in  the  Orange 
Bowl,  and  moat  recenUy  to  the  people  In 
Berlin.  On  the  other  hand  the  "bold  and 
Imaginative"  pollclee  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration have  brought  abandonment  of  the 
Cuban  patriots  on  the  Bay  of  Pigs  beach- 
head; acquiescence  In  the  Russian  occupa- 
tion of  Cuba;  payment  of  blackmail  to  Cas- 
tro for  release  of  Cuban  patriots,  and  with- 
drawal of  our  mlasllea  from  Turkey  and 
Italy. 

WhUe  Secretary  Rusk  was  toasUng  Oro- 
myko  with  champagne  and  HarrUnan  was 
being  embracad  by  Khriiahchev  in  a  bear- 
hug,  men  saeUnt  freedom  from  the  Ruaalan 
slave  provinces  were  being  murdered  by  the 
"gentle"  repreeentatlvea  of  the  men  In  the 
Kremlin.  How  can  the  Senate  Justify  ac- 
ceptance of  this  test  ban  treaty? 

Adm  John  Kostek 


ON  WHAT  BASIS  CAN  PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY  TRUST  THE  SOVIET 
REPRESENTATIVE.  GROMYKO? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texaa  [Mr.  AlgehI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  White 
House  has  announced  that  President 
Kennedy  will  meet  with  Andrei  Gromyko 
to  discuss  th^  easing  of  tensions.  Re- 
membering that  this  Is  the  same  Gro- 
myko  who  calmly  lied  to  the  President 
about  the  presence  of  Russian  troops  In 
Cuba,  a  lie  which  the  President  himself 
e.xposed  within  a  week,  on  what  basis 
can  he  now  be  trusted? 

Is  it  not  about  time  President  Kennedy 
and  the  advlsen  who  seem  so  anxious  to 
please  the  Soviet  Union  put  the  self- 
interest  of  the  United  States  first  and 
demand  some  deeds  rather  than  more 
words  from  the  Communists  before  en- 
tering into  any  new  agreements?  The 
American  people  should  be  made  aware 
of  how  dangerous  the  President's  flirta- 
tion with  the  Red  leaders  is  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  Unite  1  States  and  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Most  everyone  except  the 
President  and  the  policymakers  In  the 
White  House  and  State  I>epartment  are 
concerned  about  our  frantic  eflorts  to 
make  some  kind  of  deal  with  Khru- 
shchev, but  the  fears  of  the  American 
people  seem  to  be  of  no  consequence  to 
the  Chief  Executive  as  he  plunges  reck- 
lessly ahead  in  helping  Khnishchev  save 
face,  finance  Communist-controlled  na- 
tions such  as  Yugoslavia,   protect   Red 


dictators  such  as  Castro,  and  pushes  his 
programs  by  which  the  United  States  is 
unilaterally  disarming  while  the  Russians 
increase  their  military  strength  and 
power  in  the  world. 

We  may  not  have  too  much  time  left 
as  a  free  nation  if  we  do  not  soon  demand 
a  responsible  foreign  policy  from  the 
Kennedy  administration. 

Dr  Robert  Morris,  in  his  column 
"Around  the  World"  reminds  us  of 
Gromyko's  duplicity,  and  Communist  ad- 
vances which  President  Kennedy  chooses 
to  isnore      Dr    Morris'  column  follows: 

Will   a   NoNAOoatft-siuN   Pact  Be  Next? 
(By  Robert  Morris • 

While  the  Senate  will  be  debiitlni?  the  test 
ban  treaty  the  dlplom.itlc  scene  will  t>e  shift- 
ing toward  the  President's  talk  with  Andrei 
Oromyko  on  the  easing  of  tensions  between 
East  and  West  It  will  be  recalled  that  It 
waa  Oromyko  who  lied  directly  to  the  Pres- 
ident on  the  presence  of  ulTensUe  missiles  In 
Cuba  last  year 

What  wU;  be  Involved  in  these  talks  will 
be  the  Soviet  demand  for  a  nonaRKresston 
pact  following  the  '.est  ban  treaty  We  have 
said  that  we  will  not  enter  such  a  pact  but 
let  us  see  what  Is  involved 

A  nonaggresfilon  pact  between  N.\TO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  would  unilaterally 
and  formally  call  off  the  cold  was  as  f.\r  as 
the  United  States  Is  concerned  ( It  would  be 
unilateral  because  the  Sovleta  never  ac- 
k  ow'.edgp,  a.s  th^ir  own,  Communist  parties 
outside  their  borders  ) 

Such  a  p ict  would  require  all  NATO  coun- 
tries to  recognize  the  statu.s  quo  of  the  Soviet 
conquest  of  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  In- 
volved It  would  thus  fly  directly  in  the  face 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  even  the  U  N 
Charter  which  call  ffir  the  .self -determina- 
tion of  all   f)eonle3 

It  would  do  much  more  It  would  com- 
mit the  United  States  and  all  NATO  power.s 
not  to  opp>oae  communism  wlthm  the  War- 
saw Pact  countries 

The  Warsaw  Pact  countries  .seem  far  off  tii 
many  shortsighted  people  Bvit  tomorrow 
they  could  very  well  Include  Castro's  Cuba. 
Ooulart's  Brazil.  Cheddl  Jai?an  s  Oulana.  or 
Boech's  Dominican  Republic  All  the  nation 
would  have  to  do  would  t>e  Ut  Join  the  pact 

Thereup)on  the  present  de  facto  detente 
with  communism  In  the  henUsphere  would 
become  de  Jure  at  least  In  such  countries 
as  would  Join  the  Warsaw  Pact  A  new  ad- 
ministration could  not  take  a  stand  agiiln.'it 
established  communism 

Castro  then  will  have  been  formally  and 
completely  victorious  The  Soviet  conquest 
of  Cuba,  flying  as  It  does  In  the  face  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  long  series  ot  OA.S 
treaties  would  be  formally  recot^nlzed 

That  Is  what  Is  Involved  In  the  Soviet  de- 
mand We  are  told  that  the  United  States 
oppoees  this  But  we  have  been  told  other 
things  before  about  these  same  Issues.  In- 
cluding Cuba 

The  President  said  on  September  13.  1962 
"If  Cuba  should  ever  attempt  to  export  Its 
aggressive  purposes  by  force,  or  the  threat  of 
force  against  any  nation  of  this  Hemisphere 
•  •  •  then  this  country  will  do  whatever 
must  be  done  to  protect  Its  own  security,  or 
that  of  Its  allies  ■ 

Cuba  Is.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exporting  com- 
munism all  over  the  hemisphere,  with  com- 
plete Impunity  Communist  terrorists  are 
destroying  oil  installations  and  kidnapping 
people  In  their  beds  In  Venezuela  The  Red 
Cubans  are  constructing  200  electronically 
eq\ilpped  "fishing"  trawlers  that  will  t>e  ply- 
ing the  Caribbean,  the  Florida  straits,  the 
Windward  Pas&age  carrying  saboteurs  and 
agents  wherever  they  wish 

Liist  month  Castro's  forces  Invaded  An- 
guU  •.     Key     in     the     Bahamas    and     forcibly 


seized  19  Cuban  refu^jees  Nut  only  did  the 
British  do  nothing  to  stop  the  seizures  but 
U  S  forces  actually  sttxxl  by  and  overheard 
and  watched- — for  hours — this  Invasion  and 
kidnapping  To  make  the  point  even  more 
shameful,  according  to  Carlos  Todd's  Cuban 
Information  Service  the  British  subsequent- 
ly arrested,  on  the  very  8;inie  key  five  Cuban 
freedom  fighters  who  have  been  sentenced  to 
6  months  In  Jail  and  fined  $140 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year,  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  told  that  the  Russians  would 
be  out  of  Cuba  by  March  15  last  All  reports 
tell  of  their  presence  In  greater  number  there 
today 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  reasons  why 
many  people  cannot  be  sure  that  the  talks 
between  the  President  and  Foreign  Minister 
Oromyk(j  will  not  lead  to  a  nonaggression 
pact. 


RAILROAD   LABOR   DISPUTE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
oidtr  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  1  Mr.  Giaimo]  is  recognized 
fo!  30  minutes 

Mr  GIAIMO.  Mr  Speaker,  today  we 
are  devoting  our  energies  and  attentions 
to  the  problem  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram Each  of  us  In  this  House  knows 
full  well  that  the  results  of  our  actions 
here  today  will  have  far-reaching  sig- 
nificance, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  each 
Member  of  this  House  is  approachins 
this  problem  with  complete  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  conviction 

I  do  not  wish  to  question  in  any  way 
the  extreme  importance  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, but  I  do  wish  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  In  the  next  few  days  we 
will  apparently  be  required  to  turn  our 
attention  to  another  problem  of  extreme 
slKnificance.  the  solution  of  which  will 
determine  this  country's  economic  prot;- 
re.ss  I  refer  to  the  current  railroad  labor 
dispute. 

Each  day  lessens  my  once-optlmlstic 
feeling  that  this  problem  could  be  re- 
solved without  either  a  disastrous  strike 
or  the  need  for  Congress  to  wrestle  with 
the  complicated  problem  of  legislation 
in  this  field. 

As  of  this  moment — in  referring  to  the 
railroad  problem  one  can  only  speak  of 
the  "moment" — it  appears  that  Con^'ress 
must  act  to  avert  a  railroad  strike. 

The  alternatives  before  us  are  far  from 
plea.sant  First,  we  have  the  thorny 
is.sue  of  legislation  which  will  force  a 
solution  to  the  dispute.  There  are  tho.se 
who  feel  that  the  President's  proposals 
represent  compulsory  arbitration.  Th;.s 
is  a  theory  and  a  mode  of  operation  that 
Is  completely  antithetical  to  our  labor- 
management  tradition 

But  compulsory  arbitration,  collective 
bargaining,  nationalization,  and  other 
sueeested  alternatives  notwithstandine, 
there  is  an  overriding  Lssue  Involved — 
the  economy  of  this  country  and  the 
public  Interest. 

The  President  has  .spoken  at  len'^th 
and  eloquently  of  the  disaster  implicit 
in  a  nationwide  rail  .strike  I  know  I 
need  not  emphasize  the  problem  to  my 
colleagues  I  would,  however,  like  to 
speak  about  the  grave  threat  to  my  State 
and  all  of  southern  New  England.  For 
although  Connecticut  may  have  one  of 
the  highest  per  capita  Incomes  in  the 
country'.  I  am  Indeed  afraid  that  a  pro- 
longed railroad  strike  would  turn  south- 
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em  New  England  Into  the  wealthiest  de- 
pressed area  in  the  country. 

Railroads  have  been  the  mainstay  of 
tran-sportatlon  In  southern  New  Eng- 
land for  more  than  100  years.  But  al- 
though the  demand  for  their  service  is 
.still  high,  the  largest  railroad  in  the 
area,  the  New  Haven,  has  been  in  bank- 
ruptcy for  3  years.  Under  the  control  of 
the  court,  the  trustees  can  continue  to 
operatt^  the  railroad  only  as  long  as  there 
1.S  a  eood  chance  for  reorganization.  The 
trustees  themselves  have  said  that  they 
can  operate  and  reorganize  without  addi- 
tional Federal  financing — barring  a  nat- 
ural catastrophe  or  a  railroad  strike. 
The  Federal  judge  who  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  trusteeship  himself  has  said 
that  a  strike  would  be  a  catastrophe  for 
the  New  Haven.  It  Is.  therefore,  impos- 
sible to  escape  the  conclusion  that  a 
strike  could  well  mean  the  end  of  the 
New  Haven. 

During  the  2  years  the  trustees  have 
run  the  railroad,  some  progress  has  been 
made.  Operating  deficits  have  been 
dramatically  reduced.  New  methods  of 
hauling  freight  have  been  introduced. 
Experiments  with  passenger  service 
changes  have  been  successful — the  New 
Haven  is.  In  short,  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  continue  servicing  New  England. 

Not  too  long  ago.  New  England's  econ- 
omy was  seriously  affected  by  the  emi- 
gration of  the  textile  Industry.  But  New 
England's  economy  has  made  a  transi- 
tion over  the  i>eriod  since  the  end  of 
World  War  11  that  is  In  the  opinion  of 
many  virtually  without  parallel  in  eco- 
nomic history.  Our  economy  is  diversi- 
fied and  flourishing. 

The  New  Haven  railroad  operates  the 
northern  half  of  the  most  heavily 
traveled  railroad  passenger  route  in  the 
United  States — the  "megalopolitan"  re- 
gion that  stretches  between  Boston  and 
Washington.  This  alone  Is  indicative  of 
Its  importance. 

To  Illustrate  the  importance  of  its 
freight  operations  to  the  economy  of 
southern  New  England,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  evidence  offered  by 
a  spokesman  for  the  Connecticut  chap- 
ter of  the  Associated  General  Contrac- 
tors indicates  the  following:  80  percent 
of  lumber  items  for  construction  brought 
Into  Connecticut  arrive  by  rail;  67  per- 
cent of  steel  and  iron  for  fabricating: 
75  percent  of  other  materials  for  con- 
struction and  100  percent  of  large  con- 
tractor equipment.  He  also  estimated 
that  construction  costs  would  rise  per- 
haps by  as  much  as  15  percent  if  the 
railroad  Is  eliminated.  The  vast  bulk  of 
Connecticut's  newsprint  arrives  by  rail. 
Connecticut  farmers  depend  on  feed 
grains  shipped  in  from  the  West.  Con- 
necticut consumers  depend  on  it  for  such 
necessities  as  milk.  As  the  Merlden, 
Conn.,  Morning  Record  has  editorialized. 
it  is  obvious,  or  should  be,  that  Con- 
necticut's growth  would  be  sharply 
threatened  If  msiin  line  rail  connections 
withered  and  disappeared.  Again  quot- 
ing the  Record: 

New  industries  would  be  scared  off  and 
old  ones  discouraged  of  expanaion.  It  Is 
also  obvious  that  dtacontinuance  of  rail 
freight  service  would  place  too  heavy  a  bur- 
den on  our  highways. 


One  manufacturer  in  Connecticut  has 
said: 

Our  present  freight  cost  Is  about  $950,000 
a  year.  If  we  lose  the  New  Haven,  this  will 
rlae  by  9300,000  if  we  use  motor  carriers. 

The  potential  loss  of  the  New  Haven 
should  not  be  a  cause  for  rejoicing  by  its 
competitors — the  airlines,  trucks,  buses, 
and  so  forth.  Their  fate  and  their  fu- 
ture also  depend  on  the  general  economic 
prosperity  of  our  region.  Without  a  rail- 
road serving  southern  New  England,  all 
mode  of  carriage  would  suffer  from  the 
economic  decline.  The  public  interest 
absolutely  demands  the  healthy  survival 
of  railroads. 

Looking  at  the  situation  in  terms  of 
human  catastrophe,  in  New  Haven  alone, 
3,000  men  and  women  depend  on  the 
New  Haven  for  their  employment.  Their 
average  income  Is  $7,200 — a  strike  would 
represent,  therefore,  an  annual  payroll 
loss  of  $21.5  million.  And  if  the  very 
real  threat  of  the  liquidation  of  the  New 
Haven  materializes  because  of  a  pro- 
longed strike,  not  only  would  these  peo- 
ple be  unemployed,  but  others  who  de- 
pend indirectly  on  the  railroad  would 
suffer  severe  economic  hardship. 

I  am  siu-e  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
realize  the  hardships  that  a  strike  would 
bring  to  their  own  districts,  but  I  am 
emphasizing  the  crisis  in  southern  New 
England  because  of  the  fact  that  a  strike 
would  deal  the  New  Haven  railroad  a 
staggering  blow  from  which  it — and  our 
economy — would  have  difficulty  in  re- 
covering. 

The  railroad  workers  in  my  district  are 
acutely  sensitive  to  this  problem.  In 
past  months,  they  have  negotiated  pro- 
ductively with  the  railroad.  In  brief,  job 
cuts  on  train  crews  operating  within  the 
State  was  the  problem  at  issue.  Con- 
necticut's Public  Utilities  Commission 
had  approved  the  cuts  in  July  of  1962; 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
had,  of  course,  protested.  Faced  with 
the  alternatives  of  strike  or  compromise, 
the  brotherhood  decided  to  negotiate. 
liie  resultant  agreement  prevented  a 
local  strike.  However,  even  if  the  broth- 
erhoods serving  the  New  Haven  were  to 
refuse  to  join  a  nationwide  strike,  the 
railroad  would  still  be  in  danger  because 
of  the  fact  that  New  England  is  essen- 
tially a  terminal  area — foodstuffs,  ma- 
chinery, coal,  and  other  necessities  of  life 
are  brought  into  New  England,  and  a 
general  work  stoppage  would  imperil 
that  service. 

It  is  extremely  frustrating  to  watch  a 
situation  develop  that  threatens  your 
people.  It  is  temptingly  easy  to  scorn 
the  conduct  of  both  sides  in  this  dispute. 
Management  has  told  most  people  that 
the  sole  issue  is  one  of  featherbedding — 
a  word  that  is  reprehensible  to  all  union 
men  and  women.  It  has  not  been  fully 
explained  that  there  are  other  really 
basic  work-rule  problems  involved — the 
question  of  overtime  pay,  of  payment  for 
time  held  away  from  home  for  example. 
Even  a  cursory  glance  into  this  problem 
will  show  anyone  that  railway  workers 
are  operating  under  labor  conditions  that 
virtually  every  other  industry  rectified 
years  ago.  Management  must  assume 
its  share  of  the  blame  for  the  impasse. 
Labor  too  must  share  some  of  the  blame. 


Automation,  other  technical  advances, 
changes  in  type  of  services  demanded  by 
the  public — these  and  other  problems 
undeniably  require  revision  in  work  rules. 

The  opinions  on  the  cause  of  this  im- 
passe are  as  many  as  those  who  utter 
them.  Is  it  perhaps  that  collective  bar- 
gaining as  a  system  has  broken  down? 
Is  it  true  that  there  was  virtually  no 
significant  bargaining  until  the  issuance 
of  the  report  of  the  Rosenman  Emer- 
gency Board  on  May  13?  But  since 
then,  what  negotiations  there  have  been 
were  futile.  Mediation  has  not  worked. 
Seizure  has  been  eliminated  as  an  "al- 
ternative." "Compulsory  arbitration," 
as  such,  is  a  destructive  precedent. 

But  however  committed  we  are  to  the 
philosophy  of  collective  bargaining,  we 
cannot  continue  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  railroad  dispute  is  a  problem  of 
monumental  importance — that  is,  it 
must  be  solved,  or  our  Nation's  economy 
will  be  strangled. 

It  is  time  to  go  above  selfish  interests; 
it  is  time  for  all  involved  to  realize  the 
consequences  of  their  actions.  It  is  time 
to  stop  a  war  of  labels — "featherbed- 
ding."  "railroad  poverty  myth,"  "com- 
pulsory arbitration." 

I  believe  it  is  tragic  that  solution  must 
come  by  legislation.  It  is  a  dangerous 
sign  when  Congress  must  act  to  force  the 
settlement  of  a  labor -management  dis- 
pute. But  unless  there  will  be  new  de- 
velopments from  the  negotiating  parties, 
it  will  be  up  to  us  to  act.  And  if  we 
adopt  the  President's  proposal — which 
has  merit — will  every  other  labor  dispute 
have  to  be  solved  in  the  same  way?  Will 
Congress  have  to  be  the  last  resort  in  a 
labor  dispute?  Will  Congress  then  t)e- 
come  in  effect  a  labor  court  or  will  it 
establish  a  labor  court — another  danger- 
ous precedent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  make  history  of  a 
unique  sort  if  congressional  action  is  the 
only  alternative  to  a  strike.  It  is  not  the 
type  of  history  that  I  will  enjoy  helping 
to  make.  And  I  fervently  hope  that  con- 
gressional auction  can  be  avoided.  Since 
this  appears  increasingly  unlikely,  I 
await  with  interest  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  of  the  other 
body. 

The  future  of  southern  New  England  Is 
at  stake — and,  indeed,  the  economic  fu- 
ture of  the  entire  country.  The  full  at- 
tention of  all  must  be  given  to  averting 
a  disastrous  situation.  It  is  not  too  late 
for  the  parties  In  this  dispute  to  come  to 
some  type  of  agreement  that  will  obviate 
the  need  for  congressional  action.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  will  do  themselves  and 
their  country  a  great  disservice  If  they 
refuse  to  do  so. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  the  lim- 
ited test  ban  treaty  that  is  before  the 
Senate  for  ratification.  Prior  to  that, 
however,  it  seems  proper  and  pertinent 
to  refer  to  remarks  made  by  me  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  on  July  11,  the  day 
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the    US.    negotiating    toam    left    the 
United  SUtcs. 

The  subject  of  my  remarks  at  that 
time  was  the  bipartisan  tradition  In  this 
country  and  Its  relationship  to  the  then 
upcoming  test  ban  talks.     I  said: 

TbU  admlnittraUon  has  displayed  an  al- 
must  uncanny  ability  to  appeal  to  the  hal- 
lowed bipartisan  tradition  unce  an  action  in 
the  foreign  jiotlcy  fleld  has  been  completed 
This  same  admlnlatratton  la  strangely  silent. 
however,  when  the  negotiations  or  plans  af- 
fecting a  fut\irc  action  in  this  fleld  are  first 
Initiated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  treaty  has  now  bren 
signed.  To  be  ratified  It  needs  biparti- 
san support.  Predictably,  we  have  seen 
the  Senate  bombarded  with  cries  for  bi- 
partisan support.  Yet.  there  was  no 
offer  of  bipartisan  participation  when 
the  negotiators  went  to  Moscow. 

Again  I  quote  from  my  remarks  of 
July  11: 

If  the  President  and  the  majority  party 
are  sincerely  Interested  in  obtaining  biparti- 
san support  for  a  test  ban  agreement  and 
for  future  XJS.  action  In  other  areas  of  foreign 
poll<*y,  let  the  administration  demonstrate 
lt«  good  faith.  Let  It  begin  now  to  couple 
its  demand  for  bipartisan  support  with 
equally  Impaeaioned  attempts  to  provide  bi- 
partisan participation  in  the  early  stages  or 
major  actions. 

It  was  my  recommendation  at  that 
time  a  member  of  the  minority  party 
at  least  be  sent  along  to  observe,  if  not 
actually  to  take  part  m  the  negotiations. 
This  request  went  unheeded  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  type  of  request 
continues  to  go  unheeded  by  the  adiixln- 
Istratlon,  the  minority's  patience — al- 
ready running  tliin — will  perhaps  run 
out.  The  result  will  be  that  the  adminis- 
tration's future  requests  for  bipartisan 
support  will  also  go  unheeded  by  the 
minority. 

I  bring  this  up  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks  on  the  limited  test  ban  treaty 
because  the  administration  has  asked 
immediately  for  a  great  debate  and  ulti- 
mately for  approval  and  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  In  my  remarks  of  a  month 
ago,  I  listed  a  number  of  examples 
similar  to  the  test  ban  treaty  in  which 
support  was  requested  but  meaningful 
participation  was  denied.  My  statement 
of  July  11  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  that  date  under  the  heading 
"Piecemeal  Bipartisanship  JLs  Un- 
workable." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  treaty  is  now  being 
debated  on  its  merits.  Reluctantly.  I 
will  join  with  my  colleagues  in  a  bipar- 
tisan effort  to  Judge  the  treaty  solely  on 
its  merits  and  in  the  greater  context 
within  which  it  exists.  However,  this 
one-sided  exploitation  of  the  bipartisan 
tradition  cannot  be  tolerated  much 
longer  by  the  minority  party.  Unless 
the  administration  begins  sincerely  to 
exercise  the  true  bipartisan  tradition,  it. 
too.  like  many  other  fine  traditions  of 
the  past,  wlU  be  consigned  to  the  annals 
of  past  history.  Let  us  hope  it  can  still 
be  salvaged. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  turn  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  treaty  itself.  The 
President  has  asked  for  a  full  public  dis- 
cussion of  this  treaty.  I  commend  the 
President  for  encouraging  this  discus- 


sion and  were  I  a  Momber  of  the  Senate 
would  not  announce  my  support  or  op- 
position to  this  treaty  until  the  current 
hearings  are  completed 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  limitod  test  ban 
treaty,  we  have  been  told,  is  unimpor- 
tant, insignificant  and.  by  itself,  cannot 
adversely  afTect  our  national  security. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  have  told  the  i>tonnis 
.subcominlttee  that  despite  the  military 
di.'iadvantages  in  the  treaty  they  are  not 
.';o  .rt-rious  as  to  render  it  unacceptable." 
The  Pre.sident  and  his  many  spoke.smen 
constant'.y  emplia.sizo  the  many  thm^.s 
Ihf  treaty  will  not  do.  The  central 
tJ'.'  me.  obviou.sly.  is  to  minimize,  down- 
prrade.  and  render  unimportant  any  im- 
plications wmtained  in  the  treaty. 

To  an  extent,  this  is  i)ersua.sive  rea- 
.^on'np  The  President,  after  all.  put  the 
maior  portion  of  the  treaty  into  effect 
unilaterally  last  June  10  by  his  speech 
at  American  I'niver.sity.  Before  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  treaty,  our  re- 
sumption of  atmo-spheric  testintj  was 
solely  dependent  upon  the  actions  of 
other  n.itKins.  especially  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  key  que.stion  of  course.  Is  whether 
the  Senate  .'should  ratify  the  treaty. 
Notwithstanding  the  belief  shared  by  so 
many  that  the  treaty  Is  relatively  unim- 
portant, the  Senate  does  have  a  profound 
duty  to  examine  the  treaty  in  all  its 
aspects. 

This,  of  course,  is  currently  l)einK  done. 

The  treaty  must  be  fully  examined  in 
the  context  within  which  the  President 
and  other  administration  spokesmen 
have  placed  it  It  has  been  hailed  as  a 
first  step.  We  have  been  told — if  not  in 
so  many  words,  at  least  by  strong  and 
unmistakable  implication — what  the 
next  step  is  expected  to  be. 

We  shall  not  have  discharged  our  obli- 
gation to  examine  all  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  this  treaty  until  we  have  exam- 
ined what  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  follow  and  until  we  have  determined 
whether  in  fact  we  wi.sh  to  take  such  a 
followup  step 

Ratification  of  the  treaty  does  not 
commit  us  to  accept  a  nonaggression 
pact.  But  It  does  set  an  immense  psy- 
chological bias  for  such  a  pact. 

Some  Senators  have  Indicated  tenta- 
tive support  for  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
At  the  same  time,  some  of  these  same 
Senators  have  indicated  that  under  no 
circumstances  could  they  supiwrt  the 
conclu.sion  of  a  nonani^re.ssion  pact  be- 
tween the  NATO  countries  and  the  War- 
saw Pact  countries 

Do  these  Senators  undermine  their 
own  opposition  to  a  nonaggresslon  pact 
by  voting  for  the  test  ban  treaty? 

If  so.  should  they  vote  for  the  test  ban 
treaty?  ThLs  Is  a  matter  that  each  in- 
dividual Senator  must  judge  for  himself. 
I  bring  this  up  becau.se  I  have  seen  no 
concerted  effort  on  the  i^art  of  Senators, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  to  ad- 
dress them.selves  to  this  very  serious 
consideration.  The  Nation  is  preoccu- 
pied with  the  treaty  it.self.  It  Ls  time  to 
step  outside  of  the  treaty  and  look  at  the 
broader  picture  from  a  wider  perspective 

The  President  of  the  Unit.d  States  has 
made  clear  roneatedly  th.at  we  are  hotie- 
ful  that  this  test  ban  treaty,  modest  as 
it  i.s.  will  form  the  basis  f  jr  another  step 


and  another  step.  In  his  words,  at  a 
recent  press  conference,  we  seek  a  "genu- 
ine detente"  that  "covers  a  broad  area." 
The  President  said: 

I  think  we  should  pursue  however,  the 
next  step  and  the  next  step  to  .see  If  we  can 
bring  about  a  genuine  detente.  We  dont 
luive  that  yet 

A  gemiliie  one  which  ctn ers  a  broiid  area. 
Whiit  we  have  now  Is  the  limited  test  ban 
iiKieemcnt  and  we  should  recogiilze  It  as  an 
in^port.int  step  but  only  a  first  step 

Mr  Speaker.  I  could  ko  on.  We  could 
quote  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Averell  Harrl- 
man.  President  Kennedy  in  his  address 
to  the  Nation,  in  his  recent  press  con- 
ference, in  his  message  to  the  Senate 
which  accompanied  the  transmittal  of 
the  treaty  to  that  body,  many  other  ad- 
ministration spokesmen,  distinguished 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress, 
and  numberle.ss  editorials  that  appeared 
in  the  Nation's  press  since  the  treaty  was 
initialed  in  Moscow.  If  we  quoted  every 
story,  every  statement,  every  briefing 
that  concerned  itself  with  favorable  con- 
.sKleralion  of  tlie  test  ban  treaty,  we 
would  find  that  two  major  themes  con- 
.stantly  reappear.  The  first  is  the  theme 
of  the  "first  step."  The  second  is  the 
appeal  to  emotion  much  more  often 
than  to  fact. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  some  of 
the  implications  contained  in  both  of 
these  recurring  themes.  Let  us  first  look 
at  the  treaty  itself,  attempt  to  peel  away 
.some  of  the  emotion  and  look  only  at 
facts. 

First.  In  terms  of  U.S.  commitments, 
the  treaty  is  relatively  unimportant. 
The  bulk  of  its  provisions  were  put  into 
effect  long  l>efore  the  negotiators  left 
Washington  for  Moscow.  Atmospheric 
testirig  was  officially  suspended  by  ex- 
ecutive fiat  on  June  10  at  American  Uni- 
versity by  the  President. 

But  although  the  treaty  is  relatively 
unimportant  in  one  seixse.  there  are. 
nevertheless,  grave  implications  tliat 
could  be  at  least  potentially  dangerous 
to  the  United  SUtes. 

For  ratification  of  the  present  treaty, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  said  to  hold 
a  decisive  influence  over  the  outcome. 
On  their  approval,  we  are  told,  hangs  the 
approval  of  a  great  many  Senators. 
Last  week  the  Joint  Chiefs  statement  to 
the  Stennis  Armed  Services  subcommit- 
tee was  released.  It  indicated  qualified 
approval.  One  significant  statement  the 
Joint  Chiefs  made  was  that  the  treaty 
promised  to  help  deter  war  by  restrain- 
ing further  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  by  reducing  world  tensions. 
They  then  said,  and  this  is  the  most 
significant  part: 

These  p<:>sslbl!ltle8  are  of  such  importance 
to  the  United  States  that  they  ofTsct  the  fore- 
seeable technological  disadvantages. 

What  do  they  mean  by  the  "foresee- 
able technological  dLsadvantages?"  Dis- 
advantages m  relation  to  w  hat?  In  rela- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  art  In  the  So- 
viet Union? 

In   conclusion  — 

The  Chiefs  also  wrote — 
the  Joint  Chiefs  have  reached  the  det  -rmlna- 
t'.on  that  while  there  are  military  disarivaii- 
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uges  to  the  treaty  they  are  not  bo  serlotis 
as  to  render  It  unacceptable. 

This  for  the  first  time  in  public  of- 
ficially established  the  fact  that  there  are 
military  disadvantages  in  this  treaty. 
Those  of  us  serving  on  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations committee  had  realized  this 
tor  some  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  apparently  forgotten 
article  by  Richard  FY>'klund,  of  the 
Evening  Star,  should  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues.  It  is  the  only  public  re- 
port of  the  positions  taken  by  the  Chiefs 
behind  closed  doors  of  congressional 
committees  and  within  their  own  coun- 
cils. I  have  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article,  dated  June  12,  and  bear- 
ing the  headline  'Service  Chiefs  Oppose 
Air-Test  Moratorium."  be  Inserted  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  no  denial  or  clarification,  at  least  to 
my  knowledge,  has  been  Issued  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  or  other  responsible  officials 
questioning  the  accuracy  of  this  article. 
Within  the  past  few  days  we  have 
learned  that  the  Chiefs  would  have 
probably  taken  an  entirely  different  po- 
sition if  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
treaty  has  already  been  signed. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  quote  one 
or  two  passages  from  the  article.  It 
states : 

The  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  three  armed 
services  unanimously  opposed  President 
Kennedy's  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing 
In  the  atmosphere.  It  was  learned  today. 

They  were  not  consulted  in  advance  about 
the  President's  announcement  Monday 
pledging  that  the  United  States  will  refrain 
from  further  atmospheric  testing  as  long  as 
no  other  nation  resumes  such  teste,  reliable 
sources  report. 

If  they  had  been  consulted,  they  would 
have  told  the  President  that  they  feel  testa 
are  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  article  ap- 
peared, we  have  seen  reports  in  the 
Nation's  press  to  the  effect  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  made  a  tremendous  ef- 
fort to  get  the  Joint  Chiefs  at  least  to 
refrain  from  opposing  the  test-ban 
treaty  If  they  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  support  it  actively.  The  Chiefs'  very 
qualified  support  Indicated  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  successful. 

It  would  behoove  those  Senators  who 
feel  themselves  obligated  to  be  guided 
solely  by  the  opinion  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  to  look  at  this  qualified  support 
in  the  context  of  the  Chiefs'  earlier  pub- 
lically  reported  remarks. 

Second.  Many  top  experts  believe  that 
the  Soviet  Union  may  be  ahead — as  a 
result  of  their  last  test  series — in  the  de- 
velopment of  large  nuclear  explosives  as 
well  as  In  the  development  of  an  anti- 
piissile  missile  system.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  and  the  Joint  Chiefs,  in  their 
statements  to  the  Senate  publicly  con- 
firmed the  fact  that  the  Soviets  are 
ahead  in  high-yield  nuclear  weapons. 
To  proceed  with  developments  in  both 
areas,  certain  tests  in  the  atmosphere 
would  be  necessary.  If  the  Soviets  are 
ahead  In  either  area — and  they  appar- 
ently are  In  at  least  one  of  them — the 
test  ban  treaty  appears  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  our  overtaking  them. 

Third.  On  the  question  of  trusting  the 
Soviets    to   live   up    to   the    treaty,   one 


should  at  least  go  to  the  historical  rec- 
ord for  some  Indication  of  Soviet  past 
performance.  They  have  violated  some 
50  agreements  out  of  some  53  they  have 
negotiated  with  the  West.  President 
Kennedy,  in  announcing  the  Soviet 
buildup  in  Cuba  to  the  Nation  last  Octo- 
ber, accused  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  of  having  told  the  President  a 
deliberate  lie  about  the  missiles  then  In 
Cuba.  It  was  this  same  Gromyko  who 
was  the  head  of  the  Soviet  negotiating 
team  in  Moscow  last  month  and  who 
Initialed  the  treaty  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fourth.  Although  many  top  experts 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  now 
be  ahead  of  the  United  States  in  tei-ms 
of  large  explosives,  no  one  doubts  the 
U.S.  superiority  in  terms  of  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons.  However,  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons  can  be  developed 
and  tested  underground — an  area  that 
is  not  prohibited  by  the  current  treaty. 
Thus,  although  the  United  States  Is  pre- 
vented from  attempting  to  catch  up  with 
the  Soviet  Union  In  terms  of  large  ex- 
plosives and  antimissile  missiles — if 
they  are  ahead  In  this  area — nothing  In 
the  treaty  prevents  the  Soviet  Union 
from  trying  to  close  the  gap  in  the  tacti- 
cal weapons  area.  Significantly,  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  in  their  statement,  verified 
this  same  point,. 

Fifth.  The  above-ground  implementa- 
tion of  Project  Plowshare — the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy  for  such  things  as 
creating  harbors,  canals,  and  so  forth — 
are  apparently  precluded  by  the  treaty. 

Sixth.  One  of  the  arguments  used  for 
the  treaty  is  that  It  will  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  Is  a 
simple  statement  to  make  but  nothing  in 
the  treaty  substantiates  this  statement. 
In  fact,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  oppo- 
site effect  is  more  probable.  If  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  do 
in  fact  refrain  from  testing,  other  coun- 
tries— notably  France  and  Red  China — 
might  be  tempted  to  lessen  the  nuclear 
gap  that  now  exists  between  them  and 
the  major  powers.  This  may  not  be  a 
realistic  goal  for  such  countries,  but  it 
will  be  a  tempting  one,  nonetheless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  facts  that  a  close  examination  of 
the  limited  test  ban  treaty  should  bring 
out  for  full  public  discussion.  It  is  pos- 
sible— though  to  my  mind  veiy  doubt- 
ful— that  all  of  these  objections  can  be 
dispelled  and  that  the  treaty  would 
emerge  as  in  no  way  detrimental  to  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  some  questions,  however, 
that  the  treaty  leaves  unanswered  and 
that  I  hope  the  Senate  will  raise  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  will  list  10  of 
the  more  significant  ones. 

First.  If  the  test  ban  is  ratified  as  It 
imdoubtedly  will  be  and  it  later  becomes 
known  that  the  Soviets  have  an  opera- 
tional antimissile  missile,  how  would 
this  affect  the  balance  of  power  and 
what  action  would  the  United  States 
take,  if  any? 

Second.  If,  as  a  result  of  the  test  ban, 
the  Soviets  do  begin  to  reduce  our  mar- 
gin of  strategic  superiority,  what  com- 
pensatory steps  could  the  United  States 


take  which  would  not  require  other  than 
underground  testing? 

Third.  Could  circumstances  develop  in 
which  the  United  States  felt  it  necessary 
to  its  national  security  to  abrogate  the 
treaty  under  terms  other  than  those  con- 
tained in  the  treaty?  What  effects  would 
this  have? 

Fourth.  What  would  happen  if  the 
Soviets  violate  this  agreement?  What 
If  w'e  accuse  them  of  a  violation  and  they 
deny  it?  Would  the  evidence  be  In  all 
cases  conclusive?  Or,  should  we  expect 
a  lengthy  debate  In  this  country  over 
the  evidence  of  violation  and  the  course 
of  action  which  the  United  States  ought 
to  pursue? 

Fifth.  Does  the  President's  statements 
on  the  inability  of  any  nation  to  produce 
a  workable  AICBM  system  Indicate  that 
we  have,  in  fact,  abandoned  this  pro- 
gram? What  evidence  is  there  that 
either  we  or  the  Russians  cannot  develop 
or  have  not  developed  such  systems? 
How  do  the  President's  statements  square 
with  those  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense? 

Sixth.  Even  if  a  58-megaton  bomb  is 
considered  an  Impractical  weapon  is 
there  no  effect  of  such  a  blast  that  could 
give  the  Soviet  an  advantage  on  the 
basis  of  their  testing  so  far?  Testimony 
before  my  committee  and  even  some 
newspaper  accounts  have  indicated  that 
the  military  attaches  significance  to  such 
a  large  weaE)on's  capability  to  disrupt 
communications  and  to  destroy  signifi- 
cant targets. 

Seventh.  Questions  have  been  raised  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "outer  space" 
as  used  in  the  treaty.  Some  terminology 
defines  outer  space  as  near  space.  What 
verification  means  have  been  agreed 
upon  as  £icceptable  evidence  of  deep 
space  testing? 

Eighth.  The  United  States  so  far  has 
not  authorized  a  single  space  weapons 
program.  The  Soviets,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  continually  emphasized  the 
importance  of  this  field  of  weaponry. 
What  would  be  the  psychological  effect — 
not  to  mention  the  military  effect — If  the 
Russians  should  orbit  a  100-megaton 
space  weapon  sometime  in  the  future? 

Ninth.  In  what  manner  can  the  Ex- 
ecutive actually  assure  a  readiness  to 
test  that  would  cover  a  significant  period 
of  time  In  light  of  the  President's  owti 
past  statements  about  the  effect  on  the 
morale  of  scientists  who  are  asked  to 
remam  prepared  while  knowing  they  will 
probably  not  be  allowed  to  test  for  in- 
definite periods  of  time? 

Tenth.  As  to  the  treaty's  so-calkd 
ability  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons,  how  can  this  work?  A 
major  case  made  for  the  treaty  is  that 
it  Is  self -policing.  There  is  no  self-po- 
licing arrangement  that  could  prevent 
one  nation  from  encouraging  or  partici- 
pating in  testing  outside  its  own  borders. 
Only  an  international  Inspection  system 
that  could  check  on  the  shipment  of 
fissionable  materials  could  guard  against 
this  In  practical  terms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  questions  and 
problems  that  relate  directly  to  the 
treaty  alone.  All  of  the  many  pertinent 
questions  should  be  raised  again  and 
again  until  al'  are  answered  satisfac- 
torily, if  this  is  possible.    However,  this 
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is  only  one  aspect  of  the  two-pronged  Im- 
plications of  the  treaty.  We  are  con- 
stantly reminded  by  the  President  and 
other  Bpokeamen  for  the  treaty  that  it 
should  not  be  considered  in  isolation  I 
am  now  referring,  of  course,  to  the  "first 
step"  theme. 

In  all  administration  pronouncements 
that  I  have  seen  or  heard,  there  appears 
always  to  be  a  clear-cut  reference  to  a 
nonaggresslon  pact  as  a  possible  second 
step. 

In  the  communique  that  accompanied 
release  of  the  text  of  the  treaty,  this  il- 
luminating statement  Immediately  fol- 
lowed the  declaration  that  all  three 
signatories  of  the  treaty  rc^jarded  it  as 
an  Important  first  step: 

The  heads  of  the  three  dple?ntl'~>!is  d!«- 
cussed  the  SoTlet  propovil  relatlnsj  to  a  part 
of  nonaggr— Ion  between  the  participants 
In  the  North  Atlantic  TYeatv  Organlziitlon 
and  the  participants  In  the  Warsaw  Treaty 
The  three  GOTernments  have  .agreed  fully  to 
Inform  their  respective  allies  in  the  two 
organizations  concerning  these  talks  and  to 
consult  with  them  about  continuing  dt  cus- 
slona  on  this  question  with  the  purpose  of 
achieving  agreement  satisfactory  to  all 
participants. 

It  seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclosion. 
agreed  iipon  by  the  three  negotiating 
teams  with  the  full  coriient  of  their  par- 
ent governments,  that  Immediately  af- 
ter the  test  ban  treaty  Ls  effective,  a  full 
and  concerted  effort  will  be  undertaken 
to  bring  about  the  speedy  conclusion  of 
a  nonaggresslon  pact. 

11  this  is  the  case,  perhaps  we  should 
ask  ourselves  now.  before  the  treaty  is 
ratified,  what  a  nonaggresslon  pact  with 
all  of  its  ramifications  will  mean. 

First.  It  could  mean  at  least  tacit  ap- 
proval by  our  Government  of  the  exist- 
ing divided  Germany.  It  could  also 
mean  the  tacit  recognition  of  East  Ger- 
many's status  as  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent power.  Ultimately,  it  could 
lead  as  well  to  the  neutralization  of  West 
Germany. 

Second.  It  would  signify  the  abandon- 
ment of  those  freedom -loving  peoples  in 
the  captive  nations,  who  although  close 
to  despair  now,  would  as  a  result  of  such 
a  pact.  lose  all  hope  of  ultimate  libera- 
tion. 

Third.  It  would  probably  mean  the 
suspension  of  USIA  and  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica broadcasts  into  the  satellite  coun- 
tries because  the  Soviets  have  long 
labeled  such  broadcasts  "  aggressive." 

Fourth.  It  is  possible  that  Cuba,  after 
the  conclusion  of  a  nonaggression  pact, 
would  be  invited  to  join  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries.  As  a  result  we  would  be  for- 
mally forced  to  do  what  we  have  regret- 
tably already  begun — protect  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Cuban  regime  against  outside 
attack — by  exile  groups,  for  example. 

Fifth,  and  this  consideration  applies 
both  to  the  test  ban  treaty  and  to  the 
nonaggressloo  pact,  as  well  as  to  any 
sub.sequent  steps  we  might  attempt  to 
make.  It  will  engender  a  false  sense  of 
euphoria,  a  misleading  atmosphere  of 
hope  that  the  Communists  are  mellow- 
ing and  tliat  the  world  can  now  look  to  a 
prolonged  period  of  stability  in  which 
tensions  will  continue  to  diminish.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  result 
the  treaty  can  bring  about.    A  period  of 


genuine  peace  will  only  cume  alxjut  when 
the  Communists — either  on  their  own.  or 
through  irresistible  pressure  from  a 
strong  West — cease  in  their  fanatical 
drive  to  dominate  the  world  This,  they 
have  not  as  yet  done  In  fact,  on  July 
14.  1963.  in  the  long  Soviet  open  letter 
which  wa.s  a  reply  to  Chinese  charges,  it 
was  stated: 

We  (the  Soviets)  fully  st-iud  f  >r  the  d*'- 
.struction  of  Imperlnllsni  and  capltalivm  We 
nf»t  only  believe  in  the  Inei,  It.ible  do.strxjctiou 
of  capitalism  but  are  d  iinj?  everything  for 
tills  to  be  acdjnipll.^hed  as  sijon  as  p  j»islble 

Mr  Si)eakor,  we  are  flying  in  the  face 
of  history,  our  OAn  experience,  and  the 
demonstrable  know!ed;re  of  repeated  de- 
ceit and  deception  which  have  t)ecome 
the  by\xo:ds  of  all  Soviet  action.'; 
Everyone  is  for  peace  Rut  no  one  in  a 
rc^iFJonsible  po.sition  should  hold  this  test 
ban  treaty  up  as  the  only— or  even  tiie 
most  likely — way  to  attain  peace  Tlie 
treaty  should  be  rebofni/ed  for  what  it 
is — a  gamble  It  should  be  seen  as  a  step 
that  may  or  may  not  have  aclver.se  efTects 
on  US.  security  We  must  not  minimize 
the  fact  that  the  possibility  exi.ns  that  it 
is  fraught  with  dan  :ers 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  join  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  hoping  that  the  whole  Nation 
will  ioin  in  this  public  dialog  but  I 
would  caution  the  people  of  this  Nation 
to  .■separate  fart  from  emotion  and 
reality  from  hone  in  order  that  we  may 
all  rea.son  well  as  a  nation 

(From   the    Washington    Fvonhig  St.<»r,   Jiine 
10.  19e,3| 

Pr«>\TrE  CnrsTS  Oppose  AiR-Tr.'T 

MORATORITTM 

.  Ry  R'.chard  Fryklund  i 

The  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  three  armed 
servl'-es  unanimously  oppos««d  rre.sUIent 
Kennedy's  moratorium  on  nuclear  tfsflng  In 
the   atmosphere,   it  was   le;u-ned   today. 

They  were  not  consulted  In  advance  about 
the  President's  announcement  Monday 
pledt^jug  that  the  United  States  will  refrain 
from  further  atmospheric  testing  a.s  long  as 
no  other  nation  resumes  .su^h  ttst.'^,  reliable 
sources  repfirt 

If  they  had  been  cin^ulted.  they  wuiald 
hfive  told  the  Pre.^ldent  that  they  feel  tests 
are   necessary. 

NO     PT-pLIC     STATKMENT'J 

The  service  chiefs  hnve  ni  plans  to  speak 
out  publicly,  but  If  a.'^lced  by  a  congressional 
committee,  Gen  Eiirle  C.  Wheeler.  Chief  of 
Stall  uf  the  Army.  Adrn  GporvTe  W  Anderson. 
Chief  of  NavHl  Op-Orations,  and  Gen  Curtis 
E.  LeMay.  Chief  i.f  St.iff  of  the  Air  Force,  re- 
p. 'rtodly  are  ready  to  say  It  Is  vUal  to  Ameri- 
can  security   to  continue   testing 

Gen  Ma.x'AeIl  D  Tay!  r.  Chairmnn  of  the 
J-)lnt  Chiefs  '>f  S'.itT  Ls  rejtorted  to  have 
stood  with  the  service  chiefs  In  past  private 
prott'its  aKainst  moratorium  prop>sa!s,  but 
It  Is  not  known  how  he  wjuld  tei-tify  spe- 
cifically on  the  Kennedy  plan 

Clvilli'U  leaders  In  the  Pciit-igon  will  be 
spilt  If  they  arc  allied  to  testify,  these  In- 
I  .innt'd  s  lurce-.  s.iUI 

Defense  Secretary  Mi.N.imara  will  support 
a  moratorium  a.s  he  h,v>  In  the  past  But  at 
least  one  and  perhaps  all  of  the  service 
Secretaries  are  reported  ready  to  opp<i8e  a 
moratorium 

Up  until  this  week  the  position  of  Penta- 
gon leaders  on  testing  had  been  almost 
academic  becau.se  the  Russians  had  been 
showing  n  )  signs  of  signing  any  agreement 

TirRCE-NATI   -N     TMKS 

On  Mondiiy,  however,  Mr  Kennedy  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States.  Britain,  and 


Russia  will  h'jld  high-level  discussions  In 
Mo5cow  in  July  on  a  test  ban,  and  he  said 
that  meanwhile  the  United  States  would  not 
test  In  the  atmosphere  if  otiier  C'  untrie* 
refr.iln. 

His  plan  w  iiUi  perm't  underground,  un- 
dersea.^id  sp.ice  testing. 

A  simiiHr  morat.irlum  was  tried  by  Presl- 
d.-:.t  Eisc.ihjwer.  sl.irtii.g  In  the  fall  of  1958. 
He  gave  up  all  testing,  as  did  the  Russians 

In  September  1961.  however,  the  RusMans 
suddenly  resumed  testing  with  the  biggest 
exp!  islons  ever  set  off.  The  United  States 
tlif  n  started  a  Inig  .series  of  tests 

Both  sides  are  now  In  a  testing  lull. 

Te.^ts  In  the  air  give  off  the  mo.st  radio- 
activity and  therefore  have  been  the  partlcu- 
li.r  target  of  persons  concerned  about  fall- 
out.  At  the  s.ime  time,  such  tests  are  the 
m  y<*.  useful  In  the  de\elojimcnt  of  weapons. 

The  service  chiefs  do  not  want  to  stop 
th.em.  largely  because  they  be'.leve  there  Is  a 
good  chance  that  the  Russians  now  know 
more  than  we  do  about  the  possible  vulner- 
ability of  our  ICBM's  to  enemy  near-misses. 

Military  men  point  out  that  since  the  last 
moratorium  was  ended  Uie  Russians  have  set 
(iff  three  times  the  number  of  explosions  that 
we  have.  Many  of  these  explosions  were 
monsters  up  to  58  mepntons,  more  than 
twice  .IS  large  as  any  the  United  States  has 
tested 

Aparently  some  of  the  explosions  were 
In  •  w  irfame  "  situations  where  they  were 
uiiCd   against   simulated    .American    weajjons 

Tliese  mlliUiry  n.en  fear  the  Rus.'Jians  may 
have  found  weaknesses  in  American  ICBM 
ln.<itaIlatlons  or  In  the  c  •nun'inl'-at.ous  and 
support  networks 

American  tests  have  pitted  A-bombs 
agtilnst  some  of  the  components  of  the 
American  ICBM  underground  •"silos,"  but 
never  against  a  whole  slio  and  Its  supiKjrtlng 
equipment. 

It  Is  known,  however,  that  nuclear  explo- 
sions create  electromagnetic  waves  which 
under  some  crlcum.-tances  can  disrupt  elee- 
trlcal  equipment  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. If  American  ICBMs  are  vulnerable, 
the  American  chiefs  do  not  w^ant  the  Rus- 
81. Ills  tu  be  the  only  ones  to  know  It. 

EFEK    "clean"    bombs 

Tlie  service  chiefs  are  also  Interested  In 
perfecting  ■clean"  weapons— that  Is.  bombs 
that  would  not  create  radioactive  fallout 
In  time  of  war,  antl-ICBM  we.ipons  and  big- 
ger weapons 

The  Russians  sny  they  can  orbit  a  100- 
m'-eaton  weapon,  and  their  tests  have  Indi- 
cated that  thl-';  may  be  an  understatement. 
The  chiefs  do  not  believe  these  would  l>e 
economical  weapons,  but  they  fear  they  could 
have  great  psychological  effect  whizzing  over 
.\morican  and  foreign  cities.  The  chiefs 
want  to  be   able   to  match   the  btunt. 

.Ml  of  these  we.ipons  ad\ances  would  re- 
quire additional   testing  in  the  atm^jsphere. 

RFDS    GOT    Jl'MP 

Some  of  the  Chiefs  believe  the  last  mor.-^- 
t'lrlum  was  dls  istrous  to  American  Interests. 
It  Is  argued  that  the  Ru-'slans  prepaied  im- 
port.mt  test,«!  during  fhf  ban  and  may  even 
have  tested  underground   In  secret 

After  the  Russians  broke  the  moratorium 
with  a  series  of  Important  tests,  the  United 
si.iies  had  t*i  build  slowly  toward  m.ijor  testa. 
Therefore,  some  mllllary  men  say,  the  Ruf- 
sians  may  have  been  flven  a  chance  t  )  atch 
up  or  m(-ve  ahe.id  In  :ome  we.ipons  cate- 
gories 

The  bi  Ir  ari^urnent  for  a  m  ir.itorliim  or 
complete  te.-^t  ban  Is  that  the  United  States 
18  now  ahead  and  the  ban  would  freeze  that 
lead.  Secretary  of  Defen.se  McNaniara  took 
this  position  during  hearlnirs  before  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Conunittee  In  February. 

At  th.it  time,  the  three  service  Chiefs  and 
service  secreiarus.  under  questioning  by 
Senator  Sv.mi.nuton.  Democrat,  of  Missouri, 
said  continued  atmospheric  testing  "Is  nee- 
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essary  for  the  security  of  the  United  StatM 
.   •   •   under  the  present  clrcumstancaa.'* 

The  public  record  of  the  cloeed-aeaBlon 
testimony  Indicates  they  were  not  asked  their 
reiisons. 

WILL  THEY  REPUDIATE? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  an  invitation  from  Mr. 
Mat  hew  Ahmann,  the  Reverend  Eugene 
Carson  Blake,  Mr.  James  Parmer.  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  Mr.  John  Lewis, 
Rabbi  Joachim  Prinz,  Mr.  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Walter  Reuther.  Mr.  Roy 
Wilkins,  and  Mr.  Whitney  Yoimg  to  at- 
tend what  they  describe  as  their  "March 
on  Washington  for  Jobs  and  Freedom" 
which  will  be  held  on  August  28,  1963,  In 
Washington,  D.C.  I  herewith  include 
my  reply : 

AtJCUST  22.  1963. 
M.\Rin  ON   Washington  ro«  Jobs  and  Frie- 

DOM. 

Sc:v  York  City.  N.Y. 

Df.'nr  Snis:  I  have  received  your  R.S.VP. 
invitation  to  attend  your  rally  on  August  28. 
I  will  not  be  attending  although  I  do  ap- 
preciate your  courtesy. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  several  aspects 
of  your  so-called  "march"  and  raise  a  ques- 
iion  or  two.  I  note  that  the  man  who  is 
organizing  yjur  miuch  Is  one  Bayajd  Rustln 
and  that  A,  Philip  Randolph  has  given 
Rustln  his  "absolute  confidence"  In  the 
planning  of  the  affair.  Rev.  Martin  Luther 
King  Is  reported  In  the  Washington  Post  as 
calling  Rustln  "a  brilliant  and  most  persua- 
sive interpreter  of  nonviolence."  It  is  my 
Inf  >rmatlon  that  this  same  Bayard  Rustln 
served  28  months  in  Federal  prisons  for 
failure  to  abide  by  selective  service  law;  that 
he  W.U3  arrested  and  convicted  on  a  sex  per- 
vt>rsion  charge  In  Los  Angeles  In  January 
1953;  that  he  was  affiliated  with  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  one  of  Its  auxlUarles,  the 
Toung  Communist  League  and  as  recently  as 
1956  attended  one  of  the  C.P.'s  national  con- 
ventions. Would  you  please  let  me  know  il 
you  had  this  information  when  assigning 
Rustln  to  this  key  Job?  IT  so.  why  would 
you  ask  me  to  appear  on  a  platform  wltb 
such  an  Individual?  Will  Mr.  Rustln  be 
among  those  welcomed  by  the  President? 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  August  16, 
1963.  In  a  front  page  story  reported  that 
Eric  J.  Relnthaler.  admitted  Communist,  was 
re.servatlon  agent  for  one  of  the  Cleveland 
groups,  CORE,  which  Is  sending  Preedom 
March  buses  to  your  demonstration.  Have 
you  repudiated  Mr.  Relnthaler?  Will  he  be 
among  those  welcomed  by  the  President? 

It  Is  a  strange  double  standard  that  you 
and  most  of  the  affiliated  groups  who  are 
p  irtlclpatlng  In  your  march  have.  If  I  were 
:  '  appe.ir  with  members  of  various  so-called 
r.ghtwlng  organleatlons  who  In  no  way  are 
F.isclst.  Communist,  or  Communist-oriented. 
tiie  AFLCIO.  CORE.  COPE.  ADA,  your  group, 
and  others  would  scream  to  high  heavens. 
Where  is  the  concern  over  the  obvious  In- 
V  "Ivement  In  your  march  of  people  with 
surh  dubious  background  and  political 
philosophy?  I  believe  you  owe  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  many  fine  people  who  believe  In 
what  you  are  doing  to  exercise  greater 
diligence  In  selecting  your  leadership  and  to 
repudiate  the  radic;U  left  and  Communist 
Involvement  in  your  efforts.  Many  so-called 
liberals  seem  to  be  the  first  to  scream  about 
others  repudiating  this  group  or  that  group 
but  the  last  to  care  about  their  own  ranks. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Ashbrook. 
Representative  to  Congress. 
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The  invitation  I  received  is  as  follows: 

Ifr.  liCatbew  Ahmann.  the  Reverend  Eugene 
Carson  Blake,  Mr.  James  Farmer,  the  Rev- 
erend Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Mr.  John 
Lewis.  Rabbi  Joachim  Prinz,  Mr.  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  Mr.  Walter  Reuther,  Mr.  Roy  Wil- 
kins. and  Mr.  Whitney  Young,  cordially 
request  the  attendance  of  John  M.  Ash- 
BSOOK,  at  the  mass  assembly  for  jobs  and 
freedom  Wednesday,  August  28,  1963,  at  2 
pjn,  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  Washington, 
D.C,  to  .aear  the  demands  of  your  constitu- 
ents for  Jolx  and  freedom. 

Mahch  on  Washington 
Foa  Jobs  and  Freedom. 

New  York  Crrr. 

R.S.V.P. 

This  card  will  admit  you  to  the  section 
reserved  for  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

I  am  including  with  these  remarks 
the  articles  to  which  I  referred  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland  Press  on  the  same 
subject. 
(From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Aug.   16, 

1963] 
Two     Freedom     March     Buses     Booked     by 

ADMrrTED  Red — Reinthaler  Acts  Here  fob 

CORE 

(By  William  C.  Barnard) 

Eric  J.  Relnthaler,  who  has  admitted  Com- 
munist Party  affiliations,  has  been  Identified 
by  Cleveland  police  as  the  reservation  agent 
for  one  of  the  Cleveland  groups  sending  free- 
dom march  buses  to  a  mass  Negro  demon- 
stration in  Washington  on  August  28. 

Relnthaler,  39,  a  longtime  participant  in 
civil  rights  movements  here,  has  a  long  rec- 
ord of  affiliations  with  the  Communist  Party 
and  Its  front  organlz.'\tlons,  police  said  yes- 
terday. 

In  a  1958  trial  Relnthaler  admitted  he  had 
been  a  Communist  up  until  1954. 

Members  of  the  Cleveland  department's 
special  Investigation  unit  said  Relnthaler 
identified  himself  as  the  contract  agent  for 
the  Cleveland  chapter  of  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality  (CORE),  a  militant  Negro 
civil  rights  organization.  In  the  chartering 
of  two  Greyhound  buses  for  the  trip. 

CORE  has  announced  It  will  send  78  per- 
sons to  Washington  to  participate  in  the 
Freedom  March.  The  two  CORE  buses  are 
part  of  a  cavalcade  of  eight  chartered  buses 
and  a  private  plane  that  will  be  taking  more 
than  350  Clevelanders  to  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal for  the  Negro  civil  rights  demonstration. 

Civil  rights  leaders  have  said  that  more 
than  100,000  persons  from  scores  of  cities 
will  participate  In  the  protest. 

The  Cleveland  delegation  is  being  orga- 
nized by  a  newly  formed  civil  rights  group, 
the  United  Freedom  Movement  (UFM).  A 
spokesman  for  UFM  last  night  denied  knowl- 
edge of  Relnthaler's  role  with  CORE  and  said 
UFM*8  arrangements  were  not  connected 
with  CORE. 

Following  Plain  Dealer  efforts  to  reach 
Relnthaler  and  other  CORE  officers,  a  call 
was  received  from  Bruce  Marshal,  who  iden- 
tified himself  as  vice  president  of  Cleve- 
land's CORE  chapter.  He  made  this  state- 
ment: 

"CORE  has  certain  admission  requirements 
which  Relnthaler  has  met.  We  ask  two  ques- 
tions of  prospective  members:  (1)  Do  you 
believe  in  civil  rights  and  equality  between 
the  races?  (2)  Do  you  believe  unequivocally 
in  nonviolence? 

"Every  member  Is  asked  this  and  we  do 
not  ask  what  his  other  affiliations  are  or  have 
been." 

Lt.  Martin  P.  Oooney  and  Sgt.  John  J. 
Ungvary  of  the  special  Investigation  unit 
of  the  police  department  said  Relnthaler 
made  arrangements  for  the  buses  through 
a  travel  agent.  At  that  time  he  left  a  $50 
deposit. 


Last  Saturday  Reinthaler  and  an  official 
of  CORE  sent  a  telegram  to  the  agent  con- 
firming the  arrangements,  the  officers  said. 
In  the  telegram  Relnthaler  listed  himself  as 
the  contract  agent  for  CORE  and  gave  his 
home  phone  number,  they  said. 

In  1958  Relnthaler  and  six  other  persona 
were  convicted  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to 
violate  the  Taft-Hartley  law  In  U.S.  District 
Court  here. 

The  seven  were  found  guilty  of  conspiracy 
to  file  false  non-Communist  affidavits  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  U.S. 
District  Judge  Paul  C.  Welck,  now  an  appel- 
late Judge,  sentenced  Relnthaler  to  18 
months  in  the  Federal  prison  at  Milan,  Mich., 
and  fined  him  $2,500.  Reinthaler  served  the 
term  after  losing  higher  court  appeals. 

Reinthaler  was  Identified  in  the  trial  as  an 
officer  of  a  Cleveland  local  of  the  United 
Electrical  Workers  which  was  expelled  in 
1948  from  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zation, now  merged  Into  the  AFL-CIO. 
The  Taft-Hartley  law  requires  union  officers 
to  submit  affidavits  stating  whether  they 
ever  were   Communist  Party  members. 

In  the  trial,  Relnthaler  admitted  being  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  at  various 
periods  from  1938  to  1954.  He  said  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  In  Cleve- 
land. Steubeiivllle,  and  Youngstown  and  had 
been  a  Communist  organizer  in  the  Steuben- 
vllle  area. 

The  Reverend  Charles  W.  Rawllngs,  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Religion  and  Race  of  the 
Cleveland  Presbytery,  who  Is  assisting  In  the 
UFM  protest  cavalcade,  said:  "We  cannot 
stop  flighting  for  racial  Justice  because  these 
causes  have  been  exploited  by  organizations 
such  as  the  Communist  Party  for  their  self- 
interest." 

Clarence  H.  Holmes,  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land branch  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  and 
leader  of  UFM,  said  he  was  surprised  that 
CORE  was  sending  Its  own  buses.  He  said 
all  arrangements  for  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment In  Cleveland  were  to  be  coordinated 
by    the   UFM. 

The  Plain  Dealer  was  unable  to  reach 
Reinthaler  last  night  for  comment. 


[From   the   Cleveland  Plain   Dealer, 

Aug.  16.  1963] 

Reinthai,er  Joined  Communists  Twice — Was 

Only  14  First  Time 

Eric  J.  Relnthaler,  who  is  listed  as  a  bus 
contract  agent  for  the  Cleveland  branch  of 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  began  his 
Communist  affiliation  at  a  young  age. 

At  his  Federal  conspiracy  trial  here  In  1958, 
Relnthaler  testified  he  Joined  the  Young 
Communist  League  In  Youngstown  In  1B38 
when  he  was  14  years  old  and  attending 
Youngstown  Chaney  High  School. 

At  the  time  he  was  working  In  the  steel 
mills  In  Youngstown,  he  said,  the  Commu- 
nist Party  was  active  In  the  "little  steel" 
strike.  He  said  he  stayed  In  the  party  league 
until  1941: 

In  1943  Relnthaler  went  Into  the  Army  and 
served  In  Prance  and  Germany  as  a  machine- 
gunner.  He  was  wounded  December  2,  1944, 
and  was  hospitalized,  he  related.  He  was 
discharged  from  the  Army  In  1946. 

Reinthaler  said  he  received  the  Purple 
Heart,  the  Good  Conduct  Medal  and  Euro- 
pean campaign  ribbons  for  his  military  serv- 
ice. 

Relnthaler  said  he  Joined  the  Communist 
Party  In  1946  when  he  went  to  work  for 
Republic  Steel  Corp.  In  Youngstown. 

He  told  the  court  he  remained  In  the 
Communist  Party  until  1954. 

From  1948  until  1950,  he  related,  he  had 
been  an  organizer  In  the  Ohio  Valley  sec- 
tion of  the  Communist  Party  with  headquar- 
ters in  Steubenvllle. 

In  1949  the  Dally  Worker,  the  Communist 
Party  organ  In  the  United  States,  reported 
Relnthaler    was    among    protestors    In    New 
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Tork  on  b«baU  of  top  Communlat  leaden 
on  trial  la  tiM  lint  of  a  aerlee  of  CommunUt 
oonsptraey  trtala. 

Labor  raeords  allow  that  aelntbaler  had 
been  a  staipard.  an  executive  board  mem- 
ber, the  leglilatlTe  eecretary  and  an  editorial 
writer  for  U>eal  730  of  the  United  Klectjical 
Workers  Union. 

Relnthalar.  whoae  last  known  addreae  waa 
1568  Ansel  Road  NS .  waa  born  In  Salem. 
Ohio,  on  January  7.  1034.  He  moved  to 
Toungatown  In  1036  and  to  Steubenvllle  In 
1048. 

He  came  to  Cleveland  In  1950  for  treat- 
ment at  BrecksvUle  Veterans'  Administration 
Hoapltal. 

Relnthalcr  had  attended  Bethany  College 
In  Bethany.  W.  Va..  and  later  studied  at 
Western  Raaarve  University.  He  waa  dls- 
mlaaed  at  WBU  In  1053  for  bad  gradee. 

In  1062  b«  repreaented  himself  to  city  of- 
flclala  aa  a  member  of  the  Progressive  Party 
when  he  waa  proteatlng  the  arrest  of  a  friend 

In  10S8  the  Cleveland  CouncU  on  World 
AiTalrs  espaUed  Relnthaler  after  bis  Com- 
munlat  aflUlatlona  were  disclosed  The  Plain 
Dealer  at  that  time  ran  news  stories  reveal- 
ing that  Ralnthaler  had  worked  his  way  up 
to  membership  on  a  policymaking  group 
of  the  council. 

Relnthalar  aanred  18  months  in  a  Federal 
prison  for  hla  conviction  in  the  conspiracy 
trial.  Six  others.  Including  Pred  and  Marie 
Reed  Haug.  once  influential  labor  leaders 
here,  were  ooiiTlcted  of  a  conspiracy  to  vio- 
late the  Taft-Hartley  law  by  filing  false  non- 
Communlat  afDdavita  with  the  National 
Labor  Relatlona  Board. 


(From  the  Cleveland  Press,  Aug  17,  1963) 
FaxxDOic  MaacH  Must  Kkkp  an  Etc  on  Risa 

Disclosure  that  Eric  Relnthaler.  admittedly 
a  former  Communist,  hired  a  couple  of  buses 
for  the  Negro  march  on  Washington  is  some- 
thing of  a  ahock.  But  perhaps  It  shouldn't 
be  a  surprla*. 

It's  anelant  history  that  the  Communist 
Party  and  its  adherents  love  to  infiltrate 
legitimate  groups  and  purposes  to  twist  them 
to  Marxist  ends.  There  was  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  Reds  would  regard  the  August  28 
freedom  march  aa  another  opportunity  to 
stir  trouble  and  win  America  some  bad  head- 
lines around  the  world. 

The  Nation,  from  President  Kennedy  on 
down,  has  pretty  much  accepted  the  civil 
rights  march  as  a  nonviolent  demonstra- 
tion for  decant  pxirposee. 

A  Communist  flavor  Is  something  else 
again.  Wttb  known  Reds  gathering  them- 
selves Into  tbm  demonstration,  danger  of 
violent  incidents  becomes  an  even  greater 
possibility  tban  previously.  Leaders  of  the 
march  hav*  a  truly  formidable  Job  in  keep- 
ing It  within  its  controlled,   peaceful  plan. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  5,  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ooDBent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  sit  during  general  debate  on  Au- 
gust 27.  28.  and  29. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OP  BARS  TO  PRACTICE 
BEFORE  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pasc«ll1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  au- 
thorize lawyers  to  practice  before  Fed- 
eral agencies  without  special  admission 
to  agency  bars.  It  provides  for  the  right 
of  persons  to  be  represented  by  counsel 
of  his  choice.  This  right  is  now  recog- 
nized by  most  of  the  Federal  agencies, 
but  it  should  be  extended  to  all  agen- 
cies. My  bill  would  make  this  uniform- 
ity possible 

Several  agencies  In  recent  years  have 
abandoned  admission  requirements,  but 
these  are  still  imposed  by  some  agencies. 
I  see  no  reason  to  impose  admission  re- 
quirements on  attorneys  or  to  interpose 
restraints  on  a  citizens  right  to  be  rep- 
resented by  an  attorney  of  his  choice, 
when  an  attorney  has  already  been  de- 
termined qualified  to  represent  others  in 
his  State.  The  passage  of  this  bill  will 
do  away  with  these  cumbersome  admis- 
sion requirements,  giving  recognition  to 
the  right  of  persons  and  concerns  to  be 
represented  by  the  counsel  of  their 
choice.  This  would  directly  benefit  the 
client,  whose  legal  problems  in  Washing- 
ton could  then  be  handled  by  his  local 
attorney. 

The  analysis  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

Section  lia)  provides  that  any  p>erson 
who  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of 
the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  any  State, 
possession,  territory,  commonwealth,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  which  he 
resides  or  maintains  an  office,  may  rep- 
resent others  before  any  agency 

Section  lib»  Imposes  upon  the  attor- 
ney the  responsibility  of  setting  forth  his 
qualiflcatioru  and  provides  appropriate 
penalties  for  misrepresentation.  It  re- 
quires that  when  an  attorney  appears  in 
person  or  puts  his  signature  to  a  paper 
l)efore  the  agency,  this  constitutes  a  rep- 
resentation to  the  agency  that  he  is 
qualified  and  authorized  to  represent  the 
particular  party  In  whose  behalf  he  acts. 

Section  l<c>  provides  that  there  shall 
be  no  changes  in  existing  statutes  which 
permit  practice  before  certain  agencies 
by  nonlawyers.  Neither  would  it  change 
an  agency's  existing  authority  to  disci- 
pline persons  who  appear  in  a  repre- 
sentative capacity  before  it. 

Section  l(c)<ill)  makes  It  clear  that 
present  provisions  of  law  or  agency  rules 
are  not  dLsturl)ed  by  this  legislation; 
that  Is.  It  would  not  authorize  an  attor- 
ney who  was  formerly  an  employee  of  an 
agency  to  represent  others  before  it 
where  such  is  prohibited  by  statute  or 
regulation. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  is  Implicit  in  Its 
purpose  that  the  agency  recognize  and 
deal  with  the  attorney  who  Is  qualified 
to  appear  In  a  representative  capacity  be- 
fore It.  It  provides  that  when  any  par- 
ticipant Is  represented  by  an  attorney 
and  that  fact  has  been  made  known  In 
writing  to  the  agency,  any  notice,  or 
other  written  communication  required  or 
permitted  to  be  given  to  or  by  such  par- 
ticipant shall  be  given  to  or  by  such  at- 
torney. This  recognition  would  include 
conferences,  correspondence,  and  serv- 
ice of  documents  or  notices.     A  similar 


recommendation  was  made  by  the  recent 
administrative  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  I  have 
advocated  the  simplification  and  clari- 
fication of  our  administrative  proce- 
dures. I  believe  this  legislation  is  a 
major  step  In  the  right  direction,  rt 
would  solve  two  paramount  problems  fur 
attorneys  practicing  before  Federal  rcRu- 
latory  agencies:  First,  the  admission  of 
attorneys  and.  second,  recognition  of  at- 
torneys. There  have  been  great  discrep- 
pancles  In  the  field  of  recognition.  Much 
valuable  time  needed  to  prepare  for  a 
case  has  been  lost  by  service  going  to  the 
client  when  direct  service  uf>on  an  at- 
torney would  have  given  counsel  full 
information. 

Furthermore,  when  an  attorney  has 
been  determined  qualified  to  represent 
ethers  in  his  State  and  to  be  of  good 
character  and  reputation,  and  has  been 
licensed  by  the  State  authority  to  prac- 
tice in  any  field  of  the  law.  he  is  deemed 
qualified  to  handle  before  courts  or  tri- 
bunals in  his  State  any  matter  which  can 
be  handled  before  any  Federal  agency, 
Therefore,  why  should  admission  and 
control  of  practice  be  duplicated  at  the 
Federal  level  through  a  maze  of  multiple 
and  conflicting  regulations  of  various 
agencies? 

The  principles  of  this  legislation  have 
been  approved  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  the  text  has  been  approved 
by  the  chainnan  of  the  American  Bar 
Association's  Committee  on  Federal  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  Act.  I  am  con- 
fident that  It  will  receive  the  support  of 
attorneys   throughout   the   country. 
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ESTABLISHMENT        OF        INTERNA- 
TIONAL HOME  LOAN  BANK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  FascellI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  thiis  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  aimed  at  Increas- 
ing the  opportunity  for  private  home- 
ownership  in  Latin  America. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  private  homeown- 
ership  is  one  of  the  best  an ti- Communist 
weapons  available  to  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
stimulating  private  enterprise  In  devel- 
oping countries. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  an  International  Home  Loan  Bank. 
Its  pattern  and  function  would  be  similar 
to  our  own  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  by  which  the  great  savings  and 
loan  industry  and  Institutions  of  this 
country  have  been  built. 

With  local  capital  and  local  citizen 
management  these  associations  have 
been  a  major  help  in  providing  financing 
for  construction  and  private  homeown- 
ership.  This  same  impetus  to  private 
housing,  construction,  and  financing  will 
be  made  available  under  the  Interna- 
tional Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  other 
aiea.s  of  the  world. 


The  measure  empowers  the  XHLB  to 
inve.st  in  loans  or  advances  or  in  shares 
of  foreign  mutual  thrift  and  home  fi- 
nancing institutions  and  foreign  home 
loan  banks,  or  in  interests  in  any  of  the 
same.  The  Bank  shall  have  all  the 
powers  and  authority  customary  or  ap- 
propriate to  conduct  an  international 
banicinf?  organization  to  serve  such  insti- 
tutions and  banks. 

Under  the  bill  the  International  Home 
Loan  Bank  would  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  Guidance  on  those  aspects  of  its 
operations  affecting  foreign  policy  will 
be  given  by  the  Department  of  State. 
The  Bank's  Board  of  Directors  shall  con- 
sist of  12  duly  elected  U.S.  citizens  and  2 
ex  officio  directors,  1  to  be  nominated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  1 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  shall  serve  as  advisers  to  the 
Bank  concerning  matters  coming  within 
the  interests  of  these  respective  depart- 
ments. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  chairman  of  its 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organi- 
zations and  Movements,  I  have  strongly 
supported  the  foreign  aid  program  and 
particularly  that  portion  of  it  which 
would  and  does  assist  private  enterprise 
and  private  housing  development  In 
those  countries  striving  for  political  and 
economic  betterment. 

Through  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  considerable  help  has  been 
given  to  the  development  of  savings  and 
lending  Institutions  in  developing  coun- 
tries. These  institutions  act  as  reser- 
voirs for  local  savings  and  charmel  those 
savings  into  reasonably  long-term  mort- 
gages at  reasonable  interest  rates. 
U.S.  foreign  aid  has  already  been  instru- 
mental in  the  creation  of  savings  and 
loan  associations  in  Argentina,  Chile, 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Panama, 
Peru,  and  Venezuela,  and  of  an  FHA  sys- 
tem In  Guatemala,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries  around  the  world.  Not  only 
has  the  "seed  "  capital  been  provided,  but 
technical  assistance  and  training  has 
been  made  available.  This  program  has 
been  invaluable  in  fostering  the  concept 
of  savings  by  local  citizens  and  the  use 
of  their  savings  for  their  own  benefits. 

To  engender  hope  by  practical  assist- 
ance in  making  possible  private  home- 
building  and  private  homeownershlp  by 
those  who  previously  dared  not  even 
dream  of  such  benefits,  entirely  apart 
from  the  economic  phases  of  the  influx 
of  private  American  capital,  is  assuredly 
a  worthwhile  objective.  Enactment  of 
locislation  establishing  an  International 
Home  Loan  Bank  would  be  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  betterment  of  living 
conditions  in  Latin  America  and  toward 
achievement  of  our  foreign  policy  aims. 


ANNUAL  NATIONAL  BANQUET  OP 
THE  DISABLED  AMERICAN  VET- 
ERANS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorn]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  highly 
honored  and  flattered  to  represent  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House,  its  distinguished  and  able  chair- 
man, Olin  Teagtje,  and  the  Congress  at 
the  annual  national  banquet  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  in  Miami,  Fla. 
I  will  give  this  great  dedicated  and  patri- 
otic organization  your  best  wishes  and 
your  highest  esteem. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans 
epitomizes  the  hardships  and  sacrifies 
of  those  men  and  women  who  fought  In 
the  air,  on  the  seas  and  around  the  world 
to  preserve  this  great  Nation.  They  are 
continuing  to  fight  in  peacetime  to  per- 
petuate, for  all  time  to  come,  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideals,  liberties  and  justice  for 
our  people  for  which  they  fought  on  the 
battiefronts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  leave  of 
absence  from  the  House  to  bring  this 
great  group  your  best  wishes;  to  encour- 
age these  men  and  women  in  their  efforts 
to  maintain  freedom,  also  in  their  efforts 
both  in  behalf  of  the  veterans  and  to 
maintain  for  the  veterans  fair  and  ade- 
quate legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  vote  should  come  to- 
night on  this  foreign  aid  bill,  of  course  I 
wUl  be  paired  against  it.  I  have  always 
been  opposed  to  the  principle  of  foreign 
aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  believe  for- 
eign aid  is  unconstitutional.  Under  for- 
eign aid,  we  have  built  superhighways 
for  the  camel  and  the  donkey.  We  have 
helped  to  foster  dictatorships  and  the 
overthrowing  of  governments.  We  have 
subsidized  foreign  industries  to  compete 
with  and  undermine  our  own.  We  have 
drained  our  Treasury  and  gold  reserves. 
We  have  placed  on  the  American  people 
an  almost  unbearable  tax  burden.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  time  has  come  to 
balance  the  budget,  give  the  people  a 
sound  dollar,  cut  out  all  unnecessary 
Federal  spending  and  then  we  can  give 
the  American  p>eople  a  badly  needed  tax 
cut. 

OIL  IMPORT  PROGRAM 

ISr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Southern  Governors'  Conference,  meet- 
ing earlier  this  week  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va.,  located  in  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  West  Virginia, 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  represent, 
adcvted  a  resolution  urging  a  continua- 
tion and  strengthening  of  the  oil  import 
program. 

The  resolution,  the  text  of  which  is 
reprinted  below,  declared  that  "imports 
of  crude  oil  and  its  derivatives  and  prod- 
ucts, particularly  residual  oil  used  for 
fuel,  constitute  a  constant  and  increas- 


ing threat  to  all  domestic  fuels  indus- 
tries" and  urged  the  President  "to  take 
positive  action  to  strengrthen  the  oil  im- 
port program  so  the  amount  of  oil  which 
can  be  imported  will  be  more  effectively 
controlled." 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Moody,  president  of  the 
National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  which 
has  long  spoken  out  for  effective  import 
controls  on  oil,  issued  a  statement  com- 
mending the  Governors  for  their  action. 
In  his  statement,  which  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  Members  of  tliis  body  who 
are  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  our 
domestic  fuels  industries,  Mr.  Moody 
said: 

It  is  encouraging  to  the  Nation's  coal 
producers,  coal  miners  and  railroads  that 
the  chief  executives  of  our  Southern  States 
have  unanimously  recognized  the  economic 
damage  being  caused  by  excessive  Imports  of 
both  residual  and  crude  oil.  and  are  urging 
that  steps  be  taken  to  hold  such  imports  to 
levels  that  will  not  further  injure  the  do- 
mestic fuels  industries. 

Although  imports  of  oil,  including 
residual,  have  been  limited  by  Executive 
action  since  the  spring  of  1959,  the  per- 
missible quota  levels  for  residual  have 
constantiy  been  increased  and  today 
they  are  running  at  a  rate  of  about  84 
millions  barrels  per  year  greater  than 
the  rate  established  when  the  program 
began. 

Total  imports  this  year  will  be  equal 
in  heating  value  to  more  than  50  million 
tons  of  coal.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  what 
an  impact  this  vast  amount  of  waste 
foreign  fuel,  dumped  on  the  east  coast 
utility  and  industrial-commercial  mar- 
ket, is  having  on  the  economy  of  coal- 
producing  areas  of  America.  The  do- 
mestic petroleum-producing  States  have 
been  hard  hit  also  by  imports  of  both 
crude  oil  and  of  foreign  residual. 

I  understand  that  Governors  Barron 
of  West  Virginia,  Combs  of  Kentucky, 
Bellmon  of  Oklahoma,  and  Connally  of 
Texas  were  particularly  active  in  pre- 
senting and  supporting  this  important 
resolution,  and  the  thanks  of  all  those 
concerned  with  and  dependent  on  the 
domestic  fuels  industries  are  due  not 
only  to  them  but  all  other  memt)ers  of 
the  Southern  Governors'  Conference 
who  supported  it. 

I  earnestly  urge  President  Kennedy 
and  his  advisers,  as  well  as  Members  of 
Congress,  to  carefully  consider  the  rec- 
ommendations by  the  chief  executives 
of  so  many  of  our  States  to  which,  both 
as  producers  and  consumers,  domestic 
fuels  are  so  important. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  adopted  at 

the    Southern    Governors'    Conference 

follows : 

On.  Imports 

Whereas  the  maintenance  and  encourage- 
ment of  strong  domestic  fuels  Industries  are 
essential  to  the  national  economy  and  eesen- 
tial  to  the  Nation's  security;  and 

Whereas  imports  of  crude  oU  and  its  de- 
rivatives and  producte,  particularly  residual 
oil  used  for  fuel,  constitute  a  constant  and 
increasing  threat  to  all  domestic  fuels  in- 
dustries; and 

Whereas  the  manner  in  which  the  oil  im- 
port program  which  was  instituted  in  1959 
as  a  national  security  measure,  has  been  ad- 
ministered raises  serious  doubts  and  uncer- 
tainties as  to  the  futiire  of  the  program;  and 
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Whflr«as  there  waa  recently  revenled  a  se- 
cret report  prepared  by  a  special  Cabinet 
Committee  which  contain*  cuncluslona  and 
recommendatlone  which.  If  foHowed.  could 
seriously  weaken  the  domestic  oil-producing 
Indiistrlee;  and 

Whereaa  the  President  recently  issued  n 
proclamation  revising  the  crude  oil  lmp<'rt 
pro-am  without  notice  and  without  public 
hearing,  the  net  effect  of  which  will  be  to 
weaken  further  the  oil  lmpi>rt  program,  and 

Whereaa  Imports  of  residual  oil  to  i>€  used 
for  fuel  In  dlatrlct  I  have  incre.tsed  at  an 
alarming  rate  even  under  the  oil  Impxrt 
program;  and 

Whereas,  a  recent  study  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  recommended  to  the 
President  a  "meaningful  reluxation"  of  the 
program  as  It  pertains  to  residual  fuel  oU: 
and 

Whereaa,  both  the  secret  Cab!n«'t  Commit- 
tee study  and  the  report  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  both  indicate  consider- 
able support  within  the  executive  branch 
for  phasing  out  of  the  oil  Import  program 
and  the  opening  of  the  American  fuel  mar- 
ket to  unlimited  Imports  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved   by  the  Governora'  Conference — 

1.  That  the  President  be  strongly  urged 
to  continue  the  oil  Import  program  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  the  natlnnal  secu- 
rity by  avoiding  an  unnecessary  dependence 
on  oil  from  unreliable  and  insecure  sources 
and  preventing  further  deterioration  of  the 
domestic  oil  and  coal  producing  industries 
with  wide  ranging  e<-on.jmlc  damage  to  the 
national  economy. 

2  That  the  President  be  further  urged  to 
resist  thoae  offldals  and  agencies  within  the 
administration  who  have  Indicated  a  desire 
to  phase  out  the  oil  Import  protcram  or  to 
weaken  it  by  increasing  the  amount  of  oil 
which  can  be  imported. 

3.  That  the  President  t>e  requested  to  take 
positive  action  to  strengthen  the  oil  Import 
program  so  the  amount  of  oil  which  can  be 
Imported  will  be  more  effectively  controlled 

4.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  Member  of  the  Congress. 


AMENDMENT  TO  NATURAL  GAS  ACT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoua  eonsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Loul>lan«  [Mr.  Long!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  economy  of  this  Nation  Ls  still  not 
what  many  of  us  would  like  it  to  be.  It 
la  not  vibrant  and  moving  as  was  pre- 
dicted for  It  a  few  short  years  ago,  and 
which  it  must  be  to  keep  this  country 
foremost  In  the  world  picture  and  to  pro- 
vide satisfactorily  for  the  welfare  of  all 
our  citizens. 

There  are  a  number  of  programs  initi- 
ated lately  which  have  attempted  to  "get 
the  economy  moving."  I  am  for  several 
of  them:  area  redevelopment,  accelerated 
public  works,  manpower  retraining 
There  are  others  being  considered  which 
also  hold  promise:  tax  cuts  and  youth 
employment,  to  name  a  couple. 

What  distresses  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  there  are  certain  things  that  can 
be  done  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
some  areas  to  contribute  greatly  to  the 
local  economy,  to  increase  output,  to 
stimulate  employment,  which  require  no 
new.  huge  programs.     There  arc  so:ne 


tilings  the  Government  can  do  that  will 
not  cost  the  taxpayer  a  single  penny.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  sizable  bene- 
fits that  can  be  contributed  by  the  Gov- 
errunent  by  its  simply  refraining  from 
doing  anythinR,  by  its  withdrawing  from 
activities  in  which  it  is  presently 
engaged. 

Let  me  discu.ss  &n  example  of  what 
I  am  talking  about  Tlie  example  may 
sound  small,  almost  inconsequential; 
but  I  can  as.sure  you  that  th»^  problem 
mvolved  is  monumental  to  the  people 
affected  and  this  sort  of  situation  multi- 
plu*d  many  times  throushout  tiie  c_^untry 
can  mount  up. 

In  Louisiana  we  have  several  parish- 
es—some  folks  wiio  do  not  know  call 
them  counties — known  as  the  Florida 
parishes  The  name  derives  from  the 
fact  that  this  part  of  the  State  was  once 
a  part  of  West  Florida.  The.se  par- 
ishes— St.  Helena,  Livingston,  Tangipa- 
hoa, Wa.shinKton,  and  St  Tammany- 
lie  in  eastern  Louisiana,  north  of  New 
Orleans  and  Lake  Ponchar train. 

These  parishes,  like  many  in  Louisi- 
ana lately,  have  had  their  economic  ills. 
Their  per  capita  income  is  down;  their 
unemployment  is  up.  As  a  re.^ult.  they 
have  been  designated  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  the  Federal  Governments 
accelerated  public  works  and  area  rede- 
velopment prokirams.  While  I  am  sure 
these  programs  will  be  of  benefit  to  this 
area,  there  is  something  fundamental 
causing  the  siokne.ss  that  has  inflicted 
the  economy  of  this  part  of  the  State, 
something  which  will  not  be  cured  by 
this  ma.viive  Federal  asslsliince.  but 
something  which  can  be  corrected  by 
simple  Federal  action. 

This  "something"  of  which  I  speak  is 
the  inordinately  high  price  charged  for 
natural  gas  in  this  area.  Natural  gas  is 
one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Louisiana 
economy.  We  produce  more  natural  gas 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
Then,  why  should  any  part  of  our  State 
pay  high  prices  for  the  commodity?  It 
is  because  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
has  proclaimed  jurisdiction  over  the  gas 
consumed  in  the  Florida  parishes  and 
has  permitted  the  gas  company  .serving 
the  area  to  charge  ridiculously  high 
prices  for  the  gas 

The  consumers — municipalities,  busi- 
ne.sses,  and  individuals  alike — in  the.'je 
Florida  parishes  are  presently  paying 
one-third  to  one-half  higher  rates  than 
their  neighbors,  as  clo.se  as  the  other  side 
of  Lake  Ponchartraln  in  New  Orleans. 
pay  The  rates  are  ruinous.  They  are 
cau.sing  manufacturing  plants  not  to  lo- 
cate, businesses  to  fold,  employees  to  be 
laid  off.  and  householders  to  tighten  up 
on  other  ex{)enditures.  The  result  is 
that  the  area  is  in  the  grip  of  an  ever- 
deepening  recession 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  need 
occur.  The  Louisiana  Public  Service 
Commission  the  State  agency  which 
rcL'ulates  utilities,  has  rightly  claimed 
luri.sdiction  over  the  gas.  There  is  no 
question  that,  if  the  Louisiana  Public 
.'^ervice  Commission  were  to  exerci.se 
lecuiatory  power  over  the  rates  of  such 
gas  tho.'^e  rates  would  be  lower  The 
lates  are  lower  in  nearby  areas  where 
t!:c   c'a.5   is   from   the   same   sources   and 


where  the  Louisiana  Public  Sei-vice  Com- 
mi.ssion  does  the  regulating. 

Because  the  State  agency  did  claim 
jurisdiction  over  gas  in  the  Florida  par- 
ishes, the  matter  was  taken  before  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  a  deci- 
sion The  FPC  trial  examiner  ruled  tiiat 
part  of  the  gas  was  shipped  intrastate 
to  the  Florida  parishes  and  therefore  was 
not  subject  to  the  FPC  jurisdiction,  but 
was  Within  the  regulating  province  of  the 
State  body.  However,  as  to  the  remain- 
der of  the  gas,  the  trial  examiner  ruled 
that  It  was  shipped  Into  the  Florida  par- 
ishes from  tlie  lands  off  the  coast  of 
Louisuuaa,  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  to  be  con- 
sidered gas  m  interstate  commerce  over 
which  the  FPC  did  have  .sole  control 

I  think  that  latter  ix)rtion  of  the  trial 
examiner  s  decision  was  erroneous.  So 
did  the  people  In  my  State  who  have 
taken  exceptions  to  the  decision.  Those 
exceptions  are  presently  before  the  Com- 
mi.s.'ilon  for  a  ruling.  I  think  that  the 
decision  was  erroneous  because  I  do  not 
th  nk  that  gas  traveling  from  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  to  a  destination  in  a 
State,  which  does  not  travel  through  any 
other  State,  can  be  considered  interstate 
commerce.  Interstate  commerce  is  any- 
thing that  crosses  into  one  Slate  from 
another  State;  nowhere  in  the  law  defin- 
ing interstate  commerce,  in  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  or  in  the 
Natural  Gas  Act.  Is  gas  or  anything  else 
which  goes  into  one  State  from  off  that 
State's  shore  .said  to  be  interstate  com- 
merce subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  not  to 
be  regulated  by  the  State's  utility  com- 
mission. 

However,  since  the  trial  examiner 
ruled  the  way  he  did  and  until  the  Com- 
mission should  rever.se  him  and  rule 
otherwise,  this  gas  will  continue  to  be 
regulated  by  the  FPC,  the  FPC  will  ap- 
parently continue  to  permit  the  rates 
being  charged  in  the  Florida  parishes, 
and  the  citizens  of  this  area  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer  under  these  oppressive 
rates. 

The  Federal  Government,  as  I  said, 
could  very  simply  remedy  this  situa- 
tion by  relinquishing  its  juri.sdictlon 
through  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
over  the  rates  charged  for  gas  in  the 
area.  This  I  urge  them  to  do.  There- 
fore, I  am  attempting  to  bring  relief  to 
the  people  of  the  Florida  parishes  by 
introducing  a  bill  which  will,  in  effect, 
reduce  their  gas  rates  to  a  reasonable 
level. 

If  the  FPC  Continues  to  refu.se  to  help 
our  people,  then  I  hope  this  bill  I  intro- 
duce would  do  this  by  denying  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  the  right  to 
exerci.se  jurisdiction  over  gas  which  trav- 
els only  from  offshore  lands  into  one 
Stat^.  Such  gas  or  any  other  commerce 
moving  directly  between  any  point  on 
tlie  Outer  Continental  Shelf  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  definition  of  interstate 
commerce.  If  the  gas  were  not  consid- 
ered Interstate  commerce,  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  it  then  would  fall  to  the  proper 
State  authority.  And,  in  the  case  of 
Louisiana,  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion would  .set  the  rates  In  the  Florida 
parishes  at  n  much  lower  level,  iust  as  it 
has   done   m   other   areas   of   the   SUilc. 
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while  still  insuring  to  the  gas  company 
reasonable  profits. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  withdraw  the 
Federal  Government  from  activity  where 
its  presence  Is  harmful  to  the  economy, 
just  as  we  so  often  are  willing  to  push  the 
Federal  Government  Into  new  fields  to 
spur  the  economy.  If  the  Federal  agen- 
cies are  not  willing  to  do  this  by  their 
own  leave,  then  we  In  Congress  must  take 
this  responsibility  upon  ourselves.  Thus, 
I  hope  we  shall  take  favorable  action 
rapidly  on  this  bill  and  save  an  im- 
portant area  of  my  State  from  economic 
collapse. 


INTERAMA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  you  and  Members  of  the  House  will 
be  interested  to  know  of  the  tremendous 
interest  in  my  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, of  all  Dade  County  and  the  entire 
State  of  Florida  in  the  great  Inter-Amer- 
ican Cultural  and  Trade  Center.  Work 
is  underway  in  filling  the  land  for  this 
international  exposition  and  cultural 
center  which  is  scheduled  to  open  In  1965 
and  remain  open  for  many  many  years. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  of  the  Members  to  remarks 
by  Mr.  Farrar  Newberry,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  given 
recently  at  a  meeting  of  that  splendid 
organization  at  Miami  Beach. 

I  would  also  mention  to  the  Members 
a  letter  from  William  E.  Stephenson, 
president  of  the  North  Miami  Beach 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

The  Members  will  also  be  Interested,  I 
am  sure,  in  reading  the  text  of  editorials 
which  were  aired  recently  over  radio  sta- 
tion WGBS  in  Miami  and  television  sta- 
tion WLBW-TV— Channel  10— In  Miami. 

These  are  only  samples  of  the  interest 
which    is    current   in    my   district    and 
throughout  Florida  for  this  great  proj- 
ect which  you  will  be  hearing  more  about 
Intixama 

The  Wcxxlmen  of  the  World  Inaugurated 
a  wide  program  of  public  service  just  20 
years  ago.  with  a  feeling  of  obligation  as 
well  AS  of  desire.  That  program  began  with 
the  awarding  of  American  flags  by  Its  camps 
to  schools,  churches,  libraries,  scout  troops, 
and  others,  and  American  history  medals  to 
students  most  proficient  In  that  study.  It 
c.ime  to  Include  gifts  and  equipment  to 
hospitals  and  schools.  It  honored  cltlsens 
cf  outstanding  capacity  with  plaques  and 
citations. 

It  has  placed  more  than  80  bronze  plaques 
to  mark  historic  sites  and  honor  the  Nation's 
f:r('At  men.  It  has  thus  paid  tribute  to  five 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
pcrsorallties  as  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
t-'ncle  Joe  Cannon.  Stephen  Poster.  Buf- 
• 'lo  Bill,  Gen  Nathan  Bedford  Forest,  and 
Oen  John  J.  Pershing.  It  Indicated  the  spot 
where  Lindbergh  left  In  the  Spirit  of  St. 
Lu.  iS  to  spnn  tb.e  sea. 


Now,  most  of  those  were  tributes  to  people 
long  since  dead  and  to  events  of  the  past. 
All  are  historic. 

It  remains  for  xis  of  this  time  and  at  this 
I^lace  to  pay  tribute  to  an  Idea — an  Idea 
not  yet  come  to  full  reality — the  Idea  of  es- 
tablishing a  great  institution  on  a  large 
acreage  right  here  In  Florida  which  we  be- 
lieve destined  to  rank  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  That  Idea  Is  to  make  practi- 
cable the  American  way  of  life  and  em- 
phasize by  a  visible  and  tangible  method 
the  eternal  friendship  which  exists  between 
the  nations  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. It  is  called  Interama — which  means 
"among  or  between"  the  Americas — denoting 
a  togetherness  of  neighbors  In  purpose  and 
activity. 

Interama.  when  its  physical  plant  Is  com- 
pleted 2  or  3  years  from  now,  will  provide  a 
spectacle  unparalleled  in  history,  and  will 
emphasize  for  all  time  that  peace,  happi- 
ness, and  prosperity  unite  the  peoples  and 
countries  of  this  continent. 

For  the  construction  of  Interama,  just 
north  of  here.  Miami  has  given  1.700  acres  of 
land,  Florida  is  paying  for  access  roads  to 
cost  some  $8  to  $10  million,  Dade  County  is 
contributing  half  a  million  for  preliminary 
study  and  planning,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Area  Development  Ad- 
ministration, has  been  asked  for  exhibits  to 
cost  $25  million  and  a  grant  of  $50  million. 
Interama's  operation  Is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Inter-American  Center  Authority,  set  up  by 
the  Legislature  of  Florida.  It  Includes  11 
of  our  most  able  citizens,  chalrmaned  by 
the  very  capable  Dr.  Irving  Muskat.  This 
authority  will  manage  the  financing  of  the 
project.  A  $21  million  bond  issue  has  been 
validated  by  the  court,  and  $8  million  of  It, 
now  being  used  for  preparation  of  the 
grounds  and  administration,  has  been  over- 
subscribed. 

Here  wUl  be  built,  not  another  World's 
Fair,  to  last  for  a  year  or  so.  but  a  perma- 
nent assembly  of  exhibits  from  all  countries, 
with  special  emphasis  on  participation  by 
the  Latin  American  nations. 

Interama  will  establish  four  great  areas: 
international,  industrial,  cultural,  and  festi- 
val. The  combined  public  and  private  in- 
vestment will  exceed  $600  million  and  it  is 
believed  that  in  a  very  few  years  Jobs  will 
be  provided  for  at  least  100,000  people. 

And  now,  for  a  project  which  will  mean 
so  much  to  so  many  people — a  project  dedi- 
cated to  progress  with  freedom — a  project 
designed  for  the  unity  of  the  peoples  of  this 
continent — I  am  proud  to  present,  on  behalf 
of  Woodmen  of  the  World's  national  officers 
and  the  Sovereign  Camp  representing  over 
400,000  fine  Amorican  fraternallsts,  this 
bronze  testimonial  of  our  good  wishes  and 
our  belief  that  what  this  world  needs  most 
today  is  not  guided  missiles,  but  guided 
men. 


ever,  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  are  areas 
in  our  vast  country  that  are  depressed,  and 
wherein  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  would 
do  the  greatest  good  both  directly  and  In- 
directly for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Dade 
County,  Fla.,  is  a  depressed  area  due  pri- 
marily to  the  Influx  of  Cuban  refugees  from 
Communist  Cuba.  This  problem  is  national 
In  scope  and  not  only  a  Dade  County 
problem. 

Permit  us  to  bring  to  your  attention  what 
the  passage  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
would  mean  to  the  economy  of  Florida  and 
Indirectly  to  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  create  a  permanent 
$1  billion  increase  in  Florida's  income  from 
tourists  due  to  Interama.  (Note:  Enclosed 
is  a  fact  sheet  on  Interama.)  Create  Jobs 
for  Cuban  refugees  thereby  saving  millions 
of  dollars  now  being  expended  on  their  sub- 
sistence program:  Interama  will  generate  239 
million  more  spending  each  year  in  lodging; 
185  million  in  additional  food  and  drink; 
130  million  in  amusements;  93  million  In 
groceries;  81  million  in  gasoline;  73  million 
in  souvenirs  and  gifts;  41  million  in  drugs; 
25  million  in  doctors,  barbers,  etc.;  17  million 
in  utilities;  and  to  service  the  additional 
millions  of  visitors  who  will  come  to  Florida 
to  visit  Interama,  100.000  new  permanent 
Jobs  wUl  be  generated.  (Note:  Enclosed  is  a 
statement  by  Dr.  Irving  E.  Muskat,  chairman 
of  Interama  at  congressional  committee  hear- 
ings. Mar.  15,  1963.) 

We  believe  that  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  should  analyze  the  above  facts 
including  the  enclosed  Interama  fact  sheet 
and  statement  of  Dr.  Irving  Muskat,  so  as 
to  further  evaluate  the  effect  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  would  have  on  our  depressed 
area,  and  other  areas  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  at  which  Federal  Inter- 
vention and  help  would  be  more  effective  In 
solving  problems,  in  that,  local  initiative 
would  be  Inadequate. 

With  billions  of  dollars  being  allotted  to 
foreign  aid,  the  grants  under  the  ARA  would 
be  picayune  in  comparison  thereto,  however, 
such  grants  would  amount  to  capital  expend- 
itures with  dividends  ensuing  therefrom  to 
our  citizenry. 

Let  us  take  a  second  and  more  realistic 
view  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
Very  truly  yotirs, 

NoKTH    Miami   Beach    Chamber 

or  Commerce, 
WiLXiAM   E.   Stephenson, 

President. 
Pattl  Miller,  Secretary. 


Chamber  or  Commerce  of  the 

United  States. 
Washington,  DC. 

Re  Washington  Report,  volume  2,  No.  32. 
dated  August  2,  1063,  and  Congressional 
Action,  volume  7.  No.  30,  dated  August  2, 
1963,  editorials  on  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act. 

Gentlemen:  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
North  Miami  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have  been  following  your  editorials  in  the 
Washington  Report  and  Congressional  Action 
publications  and  In  particular  the  ones  above 
mentioned. 

Generally  speaking  we  agree,  that  sound 
business  practice  does  not  call  for  deficit 
spending,  however,  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  must  be  Invoked  at  times  to  accomplish 
the  desired  result. 

We  must  admit  that  It  Is  not  too  difficult 
for  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  create 
a  policy  of  no  deficit  spending  as  being  for 
the  good  of  the  country  as  a  wliolc      Hav- 


Unemplotment  in  Dade 

This  Is  a  WLBW-TV  editorial. 

Soon  to  come  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Washington  is  a  bill  which  will, 
among  other  things,  set  the  criteria  for  de- 
pressed areas.  Should  this  bill  receive  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  House,  it  would 
mean  that  Dade  County  would  qualify  for 
Federal  funds  for  the  construction  of  public 
projects  such  as  sewers,  streets,  roads,  and 
probably,  what  Is  most  Important  of  all.  It 
would  mean  the  dream  of  Interama  would 
become  a  reality. 

Funds  derived  because  of  this  legislative 
move  would  be  made  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  Interama  faculties  which  would, 
of  course,  in  and  by  itself  employ  many 
thousands  of  people.  Once  Interama  be- 
comes a  reality  it  will  mean  thousands  of 
Jobs  year  in  and  year  out. 

We  u  ge  the  Florida  Representatives  to 
carefully  consider  the  wisdom  of  this  bill 
and  help  provide  the  aid  that  Is  so  necessary 
as  a  result  of  our  Cuban  visitors.  A  similar 
bUl  was  defeated  in  the  House  by  a  very 
email  margin,  so  small  in  fact  that  had  the 
Florida  delegation  voted  for  the  bUl,  it  would 
h.'xve  passed. 

Channel  10  believes  It  Is  vitally  necessary 
thrt    D.ide    County    receive    this    Invaluable 
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belp.  We  ur^i  our  lawmakers  In  Waablng- 
ton  to  glTC  tiM  bill  Uvelr  unqualliled  sup- 
port. 

TlUa  has  b««n  a  WLBW-TV  editorial.  We 
welcome,  ttaax  raaponalble  aourcea.  oplnlona 
otber  tbjui  those  ezpreaaed  In  thla  editorial 
and  will  offer  time  for  the  preseotatlon  of 
those  oplnlona. 

ECITOaiAL  VOIOD  BT    BUNAKD    E     Nea«T.    VIC« 

Paranmrr  an  Outt'oun.  Managoi.  WOBS. 

Congreaalooal  action  to  make  Dade  eligible 
for  special  Vetfaral  aid.  because  of  lu  Inter- 
twined probiema  of  a  hJgb  unemployment 
rate  and  tha  baavy  Influx  of  Cuban  exiles. 
baa  taken  on  an  encouraging  momentum. 

Latest  move  la  tlie  long  and  upblll  struggle 
to  bring  addatf  financial  reUef  to  tbls  area, 
and  further  reeoifBltlon  of  Its  unique  prob- 
lems as  boat  to  tbe  flood  of  exiles,  came  In 
tbe  U.S.  HooM  yeaterday. 

The  HoxM*  Banking  and  Ctnrency  Com- 
mittee reported  oat  favorably  legislation  ex- 
tending the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  along 
with  an  anMBdment  tailored  to  fit  Dade's 
special  needa. 

Tbls  amendment  makes  any  county  eligi- 
ble for  ARA  fanda,  which  has  a  substantial 
unemployment  problem  and  a  Cuban  popu- 
lation at  mora  than  50.000  Dade  qualifies 
on  both  i>otBta.  of  course.  It  Is.  in  fact,  the 
only  area  1b  the  Ration  to  do  so 

The  measure  now  goes  to  the  House  floor 
for  action.  It  already  has  been  approved 
by  the  Senata.  which  means  only  one  hurdle 
remains. 

WOBS  vtawa  with  a  critical  eye  moet  efTarte 
to  lean  on  govamment  for  economic  aid. 
There  are  aaeaptlona  to  be  sure,  and  we  be- 
lieve Dad«>  BttoatloD  la  one  of  them.  Con- 
sider theaaftMta: 

Although  raaattlement  is  progressing  at 
a  good  rata,  nearly  lOO.OOO  Cuban  refugees 
still  remain  In  the  area. 

nnemploynaBt  In  Dade,  Including  the 
refugeea  aaaklnc  |ote<  ^f**  estimated  at  45.100 
In  Jnna,  about  10  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

Dada  bad  tiM  Ugbeat  total  of  unemploy- 
ment eompanaatlOB  paid  to  the  jobleaa  in 
the  State  during  June. 

If  the  Hooaa  approvea  the  measure,  it 
would  maka  tlM  eounty  el'e^****  for  millions 
of  dollars  for  Job-creating  projects  and  en- 
able Intcrama  to  get  off  the  ground. 

Dade  haa  a  valid  claim  for  added  relief. 
It  has  carrtad  tha  main  burden  of  the  Cub'xn 
infliix.  prcqperly  a  matter  of  national  concern. 
WOBS  trusta  that  the  House  Uembers  will 
share  that  belief  and  act  accordingly. 


PRESIDENT  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY— A 
CDLTDRBD,  RATIONAL.  CALM.  PER- 
CEPTIVE. AND  WELL-SPOKEN 
AMERICAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell]  Ls  recognized 
for  15  mlmitwt. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  speaker,  one 
fundamental  trait  of  the  American  Pres- 
idency Is  that  the  mantle  of  our  land's 
highest  puMJe  offlce  Is  enriched  by  the 
capacl^  of  eontractlng  or  expanding  to 
flt  the  potential  stature  of  the  wearer. 
The  Presidency  Is  widely  held  to  be  a 
symbol  of  the  world's  greatest  democracy 
reflecting  America's  vigor,  Its  effective- 
ness, and  ita  potentials. 

Richard  Wilson's  latest  Journalistic 
portrait  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  re- 
veals the  strength  with  which  other  fore- 
most American  Presidents  have  exercised 
their  dutlea  and  responsibilities,  partly 
as  a  matter  of  their  own  character  struc- 


ture and  Inner  drive  and  partly  of  the 
philosophy  with  which  they  have  ap- 
proached the  office  of  the  Presidency. 

The  details  of  Mr.  Wilson's  portrait  are 
familiar  to  many  Americans  who.  In  the 
presidential  election  of  1960.  became  ac- 
quainted with  John  F.  Kennedy's  clear 
understanding  of  the  Presidency  as  well 
as  his  strong  fascination  and  absorption 
with  all  the  facets  and  the  numerous  de- 
mands which  Influence  the  President's 
roles  as  Chief  Executive,  as  chief  legisla- 
tor, as  party  leader,  and  as  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief. 

It  Ls  a  portrait  which,  I  am  convinced, 
reveals  President  Kcnnedy'.s  fundamental 
strength  and  feeling  of  human  imme- 
diacy, characteristics  which  are  essential 
and  desirable  to  give  the  ordinary  Amer- 
ican the  sense  that  he  Is  not  unimportant 
and  that  he  has  someone  to  speak  and 
act  for  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
trenchant  observations  of  Richard  Wil- 
son as  to  President  Kennedy's  personal 
conduct  in  our  Nation's  highest  office. 

[Prom  the  WashlngUsn   iDC  i    Evening  Star. 
Aug    21.   1963] 

PXBSON/U.     CONDCCT     !.■«     HiCH     OmCE — PrESI- 
DKNT      LaUDKD      ids      HIGHEST      STANDAaO      IN 

BoTM  Public  a.wd  F.\Mn  t   Uwx 

( By  Richard  Wilson  > 

The  world  Is  much  concerned,  as  it  ought 
to  be.  with  standards  of  human  conduct 
Moral,  ethical  and  .spiritual  questions  are 
sharply  presented  In  many  different  ways. 
They  arise  In  the  private  and  public  lives 
of  ofBctals  here  and  abroad,  in  the  revolution 
of  religious  theology  and  dogma.  In  the 
morality  of  nuclear  policy.  In  the  relation- 
ships between  the  races,  and,  moet  of  all. 
in  the  ordinary  complexities  of  modem  life 

In  this  Tortex  of  changing  standards  and 
values,  when  the  Individual  finds  himself 
troubled  so  much  of  the  time,  the  conduct 
of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  pro- 
vides a  temporal  precept  and  example 

President  Kennedy.  In  his  public  and 
family  life,  has  set  the  very  highest  standard 
of  American  conduct.  One  need  not  agree 
with  all.  or  any.  of  his  poUclee  to  recognize 
that  in  his  behavior,  attitude  and  demeanor 
be  provides  the  needed  example  that  the 
troubled  or  misguided  may  turn  to  with  re- 
spect and  admiration 

He  Is  a  man  of  intellectual  attainment 
and  with  wide  and  varied  Interests  not  con- 
fined to  public  affairs  but  ranging  into  the 
areas  of  mind  and  spirit  which  define  the 
ultimate  values  of  life  We  have  seen  lately 
bis  deep  concern  with  his  family,  not  for 
its  advancement  or  preference  but  for  its 
form  and  substance  as  the  treasured  and  in- 
dispensable nucleus  of  a  balanced  life,  and 
so  little  honored  by  the  troubled  and  mis- 
guided 

His  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  carry  over 
Into  smaller  but  more  tangible  matters  of 
style,  and  we  see  a  cultivated  modem  man 
of  vigorous  spirit  and  wit  and  pletwlng 
habits,  manners  and  appearance. 

The  essential  Ingredient  Is.  perhaps,  bis 
sense  of  responsibility  for  his  own  ofBclal 
acta,  what  he  says,  and  how  he  behaves  In 
his  exalted  office  publicly  and  privately, 
partly  for  the  effect  this  will  have  In  setting 
a  national  tone  of  responsibility. 

One  would  wish  that  such  conduct  were 
universal.  Precept  and  example  have  not 
been  so  greatly  honored  by  an  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  US.  Supreme  Court  whose 
divorces  and  remarriages,  the  latest  to  a  girl 
40  years  his  Junior,  have  humanized  the 
High  Tribunal  somewhat  beyond  Its  deserts. 

Nor  has  the  Oovernor  of  a  leading  State 
contributed  to  the  stability  of  naUonal  cus- 


t<ims  by  divorcing  a  wife  of  30  years  to  marry 
a  woman  who  herself  broke  up  an  estab- 
lished family  with  four  children  to  marry 
the  Oovernor. 

Theee  are  not  examples  which  a  stable 
society  would  wish  to  follow.  They  have 
offended  public  sensibilities.  They  reveal 
Instabilities  of  behavior  which  scholars  have 
found  to  be  historically  characteristic  of  ad- 
vanced societies  on  their  way  down,  nnd  thus 
out  of  tune  with  American  society. 

High  officials  must  surely  recognize,  as 
President  Kennedy  recognizes,  that  the  pro- 
bity of  their  lives  should  at  least  m.itch  the 
level  of  their  positions  and  roEpon&l  bill  ties. 
fis  In  England,  there  Is  no  room  for  the 
iin.'Jt^ible  In  public  positions.  Once  such  In- 
RtabllUy  Is  condoned  In  prominent  persons 
It  Is  Ulsely  to  become  more  general  among  the 
unpromlnent.  where  It  Is  already  general 
eiujURh.  TTie  concept  that  a  public  official's 
private  life  Is  his  own  does  not  bear  close 
examination  In  a  welfare-state  society 
wherein  this  official  may  be  directly  affecting 
the    lives   of   others. 

Mr  Kennedy's  contribution  to  American 
standards  of  behavior  Is  not  confined  to  his 
family  and  personal  life  His  levels  of  taste, 
bis  manner  of  dress,  his  way  of  speaking  and 
articulating  his  thoughts  extemporaneously, 
as  well  as  the  breadth  of  his  education  ana 
experience,  set  a  high  standard. 

He  Is.  In  all  these  r«ipecta  the  finest  the 
United  States  has  to  show  to  Itself  and  to 
the  world— a  cultured,  rational,  calm,  per- 
ceptive,   and    well-spoken    American. 

In  other  respects  It  may  be  permissible  to 
argue  with  Mr  Kennedy  from  time  to  time, 
and  with  vigor. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  gi-anted  to  Mr.  Dorn  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Morrison),  for  today. 
August  22,  1963.  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Laird,  for  30  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  for  15  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert >,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WurrENER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALBERT',  for  1  hour,  on  August  27 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Concresstowai 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Edmonoson. 

(The  following  Members  tat  the 
request  of  Mr.  Findleyi  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Sprincbr. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  DuLAKi. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr  Rogers  of  Florida. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 

foired  as  follows: 

SJ  Res  72  Joint  resolution  favoring  the 
h'  ;cling  of  the  Olympic  games  in  America 
in  19(^8.  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
oil  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
."^i.^ned  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  6996  An  act  to  repeal  section  262  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act,  as  amended, 
and  to  amend  the  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act.  as  amended,  to  revise 
and  consolidate  authority  for  deferment 
from,  and  exemption  from  liability  for  In- 
duction for.  training  and  service  for  certain 
Re,<;erve  membership  and  participation,  and 
t.i  provide  a  special  enlistment  program,  and 
f.ir  other  purpoEes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  eniolled  bill  and  joint  reso- 
lution  of   the   Senate   of   the   following 

titles: 
S    1066    An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  E.  L.  K. 

on  Co 

S  J.  Res.  51  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  presentation  of  an  Air  Force  Medal  of 
Recognition  to  MuJ  Gen  Benjamin  D. 
Foulols.  retired 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  500.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HJl.  6225,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
habUltatlon  of  Guam,  and  for  other  pxir- 
pKkses;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  696). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  501.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  S.  1007,  an  act  to  guarantee  elec- 
tric consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first 
call  on  electric  energy  generated  at  Federal 
hydroelectric  planU  in  that  region  and  to 
guarantee  electric  consumers  In  other  re- 
gions reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  697). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  502.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  7544,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assist  States  and  com- 
munities in  preventing  and  combating  men- 
tal retardation  through  expansion  and  Im- 
provement of  the  maternal  and  child  health 
and  crippled  children's  programs,  through 
provision  of  prenatal,  maternity,  and  Infant 
care  for  individuals  with  conditions  asso- 
ciated with  chlldbearlng  which  may  lead  to 
mental  retardation,  and  through  planning 
for  comprehensive  action  to  combat  mental 
retardaUon,  and  for  other  purposes:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  698).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  EVINS:  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  Report,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 13,  pertaining  to  FTC  advisory 
opinion  on  Joint  ads  (Rept.  No.  699).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
<at  10  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Frl- 
dav.  August  23.  1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


FJCECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker  s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1145.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
litlons).  relative  to  the  estimated  coet  of 
certain  facilities  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Army  National  Guard  within  the  au- 
thorization contained  In  Public  Law  87-664, 
pursuant  to  10  USC  2233a(l);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1146  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director, 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  of  the  claims 
p.iid  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  of 
1946.  Public  Law  79-601;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1147  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
certain  annuity  increase  legislation";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.8204.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  to  remove 
certain  Inequities  in  the  rates  of  payments  to 
survivors;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI : 

UR.  8206.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  advancement 
by  step  Increases  of  certain  postal  field  serv- 
ice employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.R.  8206.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
lUhment  of  an  International  Home  Loan 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  8207.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  right 
of  persons  to  be  represented  by  attorneys  in 
matter*  before  Federal  agencies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARDING : 

HJl.8a08.  A  bill  to  require  that  Irish 
potatoes  sold  or  shipped  In  Interstate  com- 
merce be  labeled  as  to  State  of  origin;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  8209.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202(b) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  authorize  the 
Ped««l  Power  Conunlsslon  upon  Its  own 
motion  to  direct  the  interconnection  of 
electric  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana : 

H.R.  8210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  In  order  to  exclude  from  the  defi- 
nition of  Interstate  commerce  for  the  purpose 


of  such  ajct  commerce  directly  between  any 
point  in  a  State  and  any  point  on  the  Outer 
Continental    Shelf    and    commerce    between 
points    in    the    same    State    through    such 
Continental    Shelf;     to    the    Committee    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  8211'.  A  bill   to  protect  the   domestic 
economy,    to    promote    the    general    welfare, 
and    to    assist    in    the    national    defense    by 
stabilizing   the   domestic  lead  and  zinc  In- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RODINO : 
HH.  8212.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States   Code,  with  respect  to  restrictions  In 
military  areas  and  zones;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H  R.  8213.  A   bill    to   provide  for  the  sale, 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  sur- 
face owners  of  land  of  certain  mineral  Inter- 
ests  reserved   to   the   United  States;    to   the 
Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  8214.  A  bill  to  prohibit  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  participating  in  ac- 
tivities which  are  in  competition  with  private 
news   services  engaged    In   dissemination   of 
news  or  other  Information;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JENNINGS: 
H.R.  8215.  A  bill  to  delay  the  applicability 
of  sections   1002(a)(8)(B)    and   1602(a)  (14) 
(B)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  under  certain 
circumstances;    to   the   Committee   on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KYL: 
H.R.  8216.  A  bill  to  provide  equality  of 
treatment  for  all  families  and  btisiness  con- 
cerns displaced  from  real  property  by  actions 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, by  authorizing  the  payment  to  such 
families  and  business  concerns  of  the  same 
amounts  now  authorized  to  be  paid  in  the 
case  of  displacements  from  urban  renewal 
project  areas;  and  to  provide  that  all  fami- 
lies so  displaced  shall  be  given  the  same 
preference  to  fill  vacancies  In  housing  as  is 
now  given  families  displaced  by  sltun  clear- 
ance or  redevelopment  by  subsection  (b)  of 
section  8  of  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Act  of  1945;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    MURPHY    of   New    York    (by 
request)  : 
H.R.  8217.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop- 
watches or  other  measuring  devices  in  the 
postal    service;    to   the   Committee   on    Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH : 
H.R.  8218.  A  bill  to  amend  section  902(d) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  pro- 
vide penalties  for  fraudulent  sales  of  certain 
air  transportation  by  ticket  agents  or  their 
representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
H.R.  8219.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  obsolete  or  ex- 
cess materials  under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  be  donated  to  4-H 
Clubs;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.   GRABOW8KI: 
HJ.   Res.   659.  Joint   resolution   authoriz- 
ing the  continued  shipment  of  the  drug  Kre- 
blozen  In  interstate  commerce  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  continued  availability  of  such  drug 
for    the    treatment    of    patients    now    being 
treated  with  such  drug  and  for  terminal  can- 
cer patients,  and  providing  for  a  fair,  im- 
partial, and  controlled  test  of  Kreblozen;  to 
the    Committee   on   Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  STAGGERS: 
HJ.  Res.  660.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dUpute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain 
of  their  employees;  to  the  Oommittee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Ifr.  MUBPHT  of  QllnoU: 
HJ.  Ba«.  Ml.  Joint  rMolutlan  to  prortde 
for  tb«  MtUiHMnt  of  tti9  labor  diaput*  be- 
tween ocrtatB  caCTlarB  by  imllroad  and  esrUUn 
of  tlialr  MaployaH;  to  tina  Coaiznltt«e  on 
Interstate  and  Foralgn  Cocnmeroe. 

By  Mr.  BUINriT  of  Michigan: 
H.J.  R«a.  on.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  provide 
for  tbe  Mttlaaaent  of  the  labor  dUpute  be- 
twflm  certain  eanrters  by  railroad  and  cer- 
tain of  thalr  MBployeea:  to  tbe  Conunlttee 
on  Interstate  aad  ^>relgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
H.J.  Rfl«.  063.  Joint  raeolutlon  proposing 
an  amandmaat  to  the  Conatltutlon  of  the 
United  State*  relative  to  equal  rlghta  for  men 
and  women:  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California 
H.J.  Rei.  •64.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  eettlement  of  the  labor  dispute 
between  certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  cer- 
tain of  thetr  employees:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  COOLKT: 
H.  Res.  499.  Besolutlon  to  provide  funds 
for  the  further  expense  of  studies  and  In- 
vestlgatlona  authorized  by  House  Resolu- 
tion S8;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlnlBtratlan. 


PRIVATE  BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claoae  1  of  rule  XXTI,  private 
blUs  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.    HALPERN: 
HJl.  82a0.  A  MU  for  the  relief  of  Halrabed 
a.  nsglnlasmilan.  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    MORRISON; 
Hit.  8331    A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Al- 
klnoos  Vourlakls  and  his  wlfs.  Fotlnl  Oram- 
menos  Vourlekle;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BNTDER: 
HH.  8339.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
J.   Manms;    to  the  Conunlttee  on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WHARTON: 
HJt.  8333.  A    bin   for   the   relief  of  Janet 
Ruth  Mclaaac  Austin;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jiullclary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.  Res.  SOS.  Pasolutlon   to   refer   a   private 
bUl   (HJB.  7151)    to  the  Court  of  Claims;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clAUse  1  of  rule  XXTI.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

253.  By  the  SPEIAKER  PetlUon  of  W  R 
Hughes  and  others.  Kusk  County  Conserva- 
tive Club.  Henderson.  Tex  .  relative  to  a 
reeolutlon  approved  August  12  by  the  Rusk 
County  Conservative  Club  relating  to  the 
action  by  the  President  of  the  United  StAtea, 
by  edict  rather  than  by  law.  h.ts  ordered  all 
military  commanders  In  the  several  States 
where  military  facilities  are  bjcated.  to  In- 
spect areas  surrounding  sucJi  facilities  and. 
If  In  his  opinion,  based  on  the  President's 
Intent  and  purpose,  there  Is  the  least  so- 
called  dlscrlmSnatlon  against  any  Negroee.  In 
or  out  of  the  Armed  Forces,  such  commander 
must  at  once  order  such  areas  off  limits  to 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  th.it  the  Rusk  County 
Conservative  Club  feels  that  svich  an  edict 
Is  clearly  Illegal  and  violates  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  that  such  act 
and  purpose  be  condemned  a^  Government 
by  armed  force,  and  a  deliberate  violation  of 
the  President's  ooth  of  ofBce  for  which  he 
Bhould  be  impeached  and  removed  from 
office;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

254  Also,  petition  of  Henry  SU^ner,  Can- 
yon Station.  Wyo..  requesting  legislation  to 
Inject  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dillars  more  In 
allver  coin  Into  circulation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency 

255.  Alao.  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  C.tji- 
yon  Station,  Wyo  ,  requesting  leglsJatlon  tt) 
restore  absolutely  the  three-branch  system 
of  Federal  Government,  aa  provided  In  the 
Immortal  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
thus  either  abolishing  certain  regulatory 
Independent  agencies  or  transferring  them 
to  their  most  likely  Cabinet  executive  de- 
partment; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

256  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon Station.  Wyo  ,  requesting  that  there  be 
published  as  a  House  document  a  list  of  all 
the  men  who  were  next  In  line,  at  various 
periods  of  time  In  U  S  hlsUiry,  to  succeed  to 
the  US  Presidency,  but  who  were  not 
•lected  Vice  Presidents  as  such;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House   Administration 

257.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Canyon 
Station.  Wyo  .  requesting  that  there  be  pub- 
lished as  a  House  document  the  speeches 
of  the  pro-Unlonlsts  In  the  secession  con- 
ventions of  the  11  States  of  the  old  Con- 
federacy. 18<JO-fll;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


258.  Also,  petition  of  He:u-y  Stoner.  Canyoa 
Station,  Wyo  .  to  inltl.ite  a  sense-of-Congress 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  during  this 
cold  war  era  the  Madison  Doctrine  takes 
precedence  over  and  before  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

259  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Canyon 
Suillon.  Wyo  .  to  emphasize  music  In  all  cul- 
tural legislation,  above  and  t>eyond  all  the 
other  arts,  and  requesting  that  there  be 
erected  a  structure  known  as  the  American 
National  Music  Hall,  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

2C0  Also,  petniun  of  Henry  Stoner.  Canyon 
Stiillon.  Wyo  ,  to  provide  by  rule  for  a  spe- 
cial secret  {X)ll  oX  Its  Members  to  determine 
where  political  pwwer  In  this  Nation  really  U 
located,  and  the  relationship  of  said  polltlclal 
p>ower  to  concentrated  wealth  In  America, 
and  that  the  results  of  this  poll  be  publicly 
released  as  a  House  document;  to  the  Com- 
m;'  icf  on  Rules 

261.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Canyon 
Station,  Wyo .  requesting  that  there  be 
adopted  a  rule  requiring  all  Members  of  the 
U  S.  House,  during  their  official  terms  of  of- 
fice, not  to  practice  any  profession  or  occu- 
pation for  a  fee  of  monetary  value,  nor  to 
hold  any  salaried  position  In  any  business 
other  than  that  of  Member  of  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

262  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Canyon 
Station.  Wyo  ,  to  Investigate  the  overpre- 
ponder.ince  of  Ivy  League  (Yale.  Harvard. 
Princeton,  etc  )  graduates  In  executive 
branch  positions  In  the  Federal  Government 
paying  $15,000  per  annum  or  more;  It  being 
obvious  that  the  Ivy  League  has  sewed 
things  up — they  should  have  no  greater 
percentage  of  graduates  In  top  Federal  p>oet8 
than  any  other  comparable  number  of  col- 
legp  fn"aduates;    to  the   Committee  on  Rules. 

263.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Canyon 
Station,  Wyo.,  requesting  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  appoint  a  Member  of  the  House 
to  read  to  the  House  representative  selec- 
tions from  the  US  House  speeches  of  "Radi- 
cal Republicans."  1863  75:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities. 

264  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Canyon 
Station,  Wyo.,  requesting  legislation  which 
contemplates  totally  extinguishing  the  U.S. 
public  debt  by  the  year  2000  A  D  by  having 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Conunlttee  estimate  the  total  wealth  and  as- 
sessed valuation  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  etc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


AdraBcemeiit  by  Step  Increases  of 
Certaia  Field  Senrkc  Postal  Em- 
pIoyoM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    HKW    TOSJC 

IN  THE  HOOBB  OF  REPRESENT ATIVTS 

ThuTMday,  August  22. 1963 

Mr.  BXJIBKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  measure  to  amend 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  advancement  by  step  Increases  of  cer- 
tain field  acnrlce  postal  employees. 

PubUo  Lav  87-793,  known  as  the  Fed- 
eral Pay  ReiMui  Act  of  1962.  established 
the  basic  prtaielples  of  (a)  e<iual  pay  for 
substantially  equal  work;  and  (b)  com- 


parability of  Federal  salary-  rates  with 
private  enterprise  salary  rates.  How- 
ever, the  effective  date  of  Public  Law 
87-793  as  it  applied  to  saJary  rates,  to 
wit,  August  12.  1962.  acted  as  a  cutoff 
point  with  respect  to  Immediate  and  fu- 
ture pay  increases. 

Unfortunately,  this  cutoff  point  caused 
various  inequitable  situations  to  develop, 
affecting  particularly  postal  employees 
In  levels  1  through  6  whose  total  postal 
service  exceeded  6  years.  In  some  cases. 
Junior  employees  were  advanced  further 
in  the  salary  scale  than  employees  with 
many  more  years  of  service.  Unless 
these  inequities  are  corrected  expedi- 
tiously, they  will  be  further  compounded 
by  future  wage  adjustments. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  today  pro- 
poses to  correct  the  main  Inequities  aris- 
ing out  of  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
87-793  by  granting  postal  employees  in 


levels  1  through  6  full  credit  toward 
their  salary  grades  for  all  postal  service 
performed  by  them. 


Deicit    Spendiof   by   tbe 
Federal    GoTcniraenl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  22,  1963 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  voting  » 
few  days  ago  to  continue  our  temporary 
national  debt  limit  at  $309  billion,  has 
continued    the    trend    of    a    decade    in 
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countenancing— in  giving  its  blessing 
to— a  program  of  deficit  spending  by  our 
Federal  Government.  In  effect,  we 
have  told  this  administration — as  we 
have  told  it  and  other  administrations 
over  the  past  10  years: 

Go  ahead  and  spend  money  we  don't  have. 
Spend  It  and  we  will  ball  you  out.  and  pass 
the  load  onto  our  great-great-grandchildren, 
as  yet  unborn. 

Let  me  trace  briefly  this  last  decade 
in  our  fiscal  responsibility. 

In  1946.  the  year  in  which  World  War 
II— the  most  costly  war  in  the  history 
of  the  world — ended,  the  United  States 
had  a  permanent  debt  limit  of  $275  bil- 
lion. We  lived  with  that  limit  until 
1954.  at  which  time  we  were  forced  to 
add  a  temporary  debt  limit  of  $281 
billion. 

In  1956.  the  temporary  limit  was  re- 
duced to  $278  billion,  and  it  was  further 
reduced  the  following  year  to  the  perma- 
nent limit  of  $275  billion.  However,  in 
1958.  the  temporary  limit  was  raised  to 
$280  billion — and  then,  in  that  same 
year,  the  permanent  limit  was  raised  to 
$283  billion  and  the  temporary  limit  to 
$288  billion. 

Just  1  short  year  later,  the  permanent 
limit  was  raised  to  $285  billion  and  the 
temporary  limit  to  $295  billion.  The  fol- 
lowing year.  1960.  was  a  good  year— 1  of 
the  just  3  good  years  in  the  past  10.  The 
temporary  limit  was  reduced  to  $293 
billion. 

However.  1960  was  the  last  good  year 
because,  starting  in  1961.  we  had  greatly 
accelerated  Federal  spending  and  greatly 
increased  deficits.  In  1961,  we  raised 
the  temporary  limit  to  $298  billion.  Last 
year  we  had  to  raise  the  temporary 
limit  twice— first  to  $300  billion,  and  then 
to  $308  billion.  Just  2  months  ago  we 
vottd.  by  an  extremely  narrow  margin, 
to  raise  the  temporary  limit  to  $209  bil- 
lion— and  on  our  recent  vote  we  held  the 
line  on  that  amount. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  end 
is  not  in  sisht.  We  have  already  been 
informed  Uiat  this  fall  we  will  be  asked 
to  again  raise  the  temporary  debt 
limit— possibly  to  as  much  as  $320  billion. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  point  out  that  our  present  debt  is  some 
$25  billion  more  than  the  combined  debts 
of  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 
May  I  also  point  out  that  the  interest  on 
our  present  debt  costs  us  more  than  $10 
billion  annually.  And  may  I  also  point 
out  that  our  current  interest  payments 
amount  to  more  than  the  total  amount 
It  cost  to  run  the  Government  as  recent- 
ly as  1940?  True.  The  entire  budget  for 
1940 — just  23  years  ago— was  just  $9.1 
biUion. 

Earlier.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pointed  out 
til  at  we  had  lived  with  and  within  a 
l)0!niancnt  debt  limit  of  $275  billion 
from  the  end  of  World  War  II  until  1954. 
However,  1  year  earlier,  in  1953,  an  in- 
crease of  $15  billion  was  sought.  It  was 
defeated  and.  to  the  surprise  of  many, 
tho  country  did  not  go  straight  to  the 
doRs.  We  tightened  our  belts  and  lived 
within  our  means. 

I  contend,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  wc  could 
have  done  the  same  thing  this  year.  Had 
v.e  reduced  the  temporary  limit  to  $307 
billion  wc  would  have  served  notice  that 


the  Congress — and  the  people  it  repre- 
sents— do  not  intend  to  live  indefinitely 
with  a  government  where  costs  rise  each 
year.  We  would  have  served  notice  that 
the  Congress — and  the  people  it  repre- 
sents— are  demanding  a  curtailment  of 
unnecessary  Federal  expenditures. 

Federal  spending  must  be  curtailed  if 
the  dollar  is  to  retain  any  semblance  of 
stability.  But  it  is  we,  in  the  Congress, 
who  must  see  that  it  is  curtailed.  We 
cannot  rely  on  the  Executive  to  do  it. 

Much  has  been  said,  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  preserving  our  natural  resources 
for  future  generations.  I  agree.  We 
should  not — we  cannot — utilize  and  use 
up  all  of  our  natural  resources,  without 
thought  to  those  who  come  later  and 
must  pay  for  our  having  used  their  birth- 
right. 

A  strong  stand  on  the  matter  this  fall 
when  it  comes  before  the  Congress  again 
will  serve  notice  that  we  intend  for  this 
Government  to  live  within  its  income. 
Even  more  important  such  a  stand  will 
reduce  the  fires  of  infiation  which  are 
everywhere  on  the  horizon  today. 

Let  us  reduce  expenditures  accord- 
ingly— and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
raise  the  debt  limit  come  this  October. 


Alliance  for  Process  Reaching  the 
People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLOaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  22,  1963 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  im- 
pressed by  a  letter  that  was  handed  to 
President  Kennedy  yesterday  by  a  Co- 
lombian gentleman  from  the  city  of 
Techo  near  Bogota.  That  gentleman, 
Mr.  Argenil  Plazas,  is  in  this  country  as 
a  member  of  a  small  group  of  people  from 
Alliance  for  Progress  projects  in  Latin 
America,  people  whose  very  presence  is 
evidence  of  this  noble  program  at  work. 

Mr.  Plazas'  letter  is  in  recognition,  on 
the  part  of  himself  and  seven  other  men 
who  never  owned  a  home  before,  for  the 
role  the  United  States  played  in  building 
the  housing  project  in  which  they  now 
live— El  Techo,  the  "Roof  City."  Mr. 
Plazas  is  the  very  same  gentleman  whom 
President  Kennedy  presented  with  the 
deed  to  the  first  home  in  this  project 
when  the  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy 
visited  Bogotd  in  November  of  1961. 
Now  Mr.  Plazas  and  some  8.000  other 
families  live  in  the  new,  modest  but  de- 
cent homes  that  have  been  built  there 
in  less  than  2  years.  And  the  letter  from 
these  seven  shows  how  they  feel : 

Repoblic  of  Colombia. 

Pilot  Block. 
TrrHO  City,  Bogota. 
To   the   Most   Excellent    President.    John    F. 

Kennedy, 
White  House, 
United  States: 

We  (the  undersigned)  feel  moved,  on  this 
second  observance  of  the  anniversary  of 
point  4 — Alliance  for  Progress— the  mutual 


aid  plan  for  Latin  America — to  commemorate 
this  significant  date. 

It  18  our  fervent  wish  to  do  this  because 
the  beneficial  projects  of  this  redeeming  en- 
deavor launched  by  you  in  a  spirit  of  hu- 
maneness are  being  felt  in  the  homes  of  Co- 
lombia and  especially  In  the  city  of  Techo. 
This  development  work  Is  being  carried  on 
here  through  the  Home  Loan  Institute.     At 
the  same  time,  we  wish  to  ejcpress  our  rec- 
ognition  for   you.   Most   Excellent   President 
Kennedy,    and    the    U.S.    institutions    which 
have  labored  to  provide  homes  and  educa- 
tion   to    so    many    underprivileged    families 
and  who  on  this  second  anniversary  wish  to 
congratulate  you. 
Respectfully. 
(Signatures  of  the  seven  homeowners 
of  the  Pilot  Block,  Techo  City.  In- 
cluding the  visiting  Argenil  Plazas.) 

I  think  this  is  dramatic  evidence  that, 
while  much  remains  to  be  done,  this  pro- 
gram— the  Alliance  for  Progress — is 
moving  ahead,  is  doing  so  against  great 
obstacles,  and  is  accomplishing  things 
every  single  day. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  quote  from  a  su- 
perb address  made  by  our  Vice  President 
yesterday  at  a  special  session  of  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  to  observe  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  the  Alliance.  The  Vice  President 
cited  these  impressive  figures  on  the 
work  of  the  Alliance  so  far: 

A  year  ago  we  had  relatively  little  to  show 
in  physical  accomplishments  of  the  AUi- 
ance.  This  year  there  Is  much:  8,200  class- 
rooms. 700  well  and  water  supply  systems, 
900  hospitals  and  health  centers,  140.000 
homes  and  160,000  agricultural  credit  loans. 

This  is  progress.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
job  remains  to  be  done.  This  is  why  we 
must  not  be  swayed  from  our  chosen 
path  of  seeing  this  great  program 
through. 


The  Tax  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  22, 1963 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  recent  newsletter  of 
mine  pointing  out  the  dangers  involved 
In  cutting  taxes  when  our  spending  con- 
tinues to  mount,  as  well  as  an  editorial 
from  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  which 
makes  some  cogent  comments  on  the 
same  subject. 

The  editorial  follows: 

New.  LETTER,  August  20    1963 

TAXES 

LAst  week,  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, after  6  months  of  hearings  and  delib- 
erations, substantially  approved  a  tsx  bill 
which.  If  enacted,  would  reduce  taxes  by 
upward  of  $10  billion  a  year  when  fully  ef- 
fective. The  bill  will  probably  be  considered 
by  the  House  in  early  September. 

NEED 

Tliere  Is  general  agreement  that  sound 
economic  growth  requires  a  leveling-off  of 
the  high  tax  rates  which  were  Impoeed  undor 
wartime  conditions  and  which  have  never 
been  significantly  readjusted  to  meet  long- 
term  needs.     Republicans,  for  example,  have 
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k>n«  rupportsd  ab  Attack  on  the  high  rat* 
structure  and  wmn  pleaitt  whan  th*  Pnal- 
itent  raoocnlMd  tbom  rmt«a  aa  an  Impedi- 
ment to  euataliMd  growth. 
oommom 
But.  a  tax  cut  can.  In  the  long  run.  be 
hannXuI — If  It  Icnorea  the  Oovernment's 
flacal  problema  and  \1  It  falla  to  meet  the 
objective  of  a  sound  Ux  program.  The 
bill  In  the  Ways  and  Ueena  Committee  U 
such  a  bill. 


The  President  sUted  that  the  three  major 
objectives  of  a  sound  tax  program  ahould  be 
Simplification  of  the  tax  laws,  more  equita- 
ble treatment  of  taxpayers  and  the  creation 
of  new  Jobs. 

■ncFuncATioN 

Not  only  does  the  bill  fall  to  simplify  the 
laws;  It  la  a  step  backward  toward  greater 
complexity.  It  adds  some  300  pages  of  new 
complexities  to  a  statute  already  overbur- 
dened with  exeeptlona,  exemptions,  npeclal 
rules  and  complax  formulas 

■QTTTTT 

The  bill  adds  new  Inequities  Ui  the  tax 
system.  It  give*  an  unwarranted  eventual 
•1  billion  a  year  subsidy  to  big  business:  It 
Increases  the  double  taxation  of  sharehold- 
ers, and  It  Increases  taxes  for  those  wbo 
Itenolze  deductions  while  reducing  taxes  for 
those  who  do  not. 

JOBS 

Jobs  are  created  when  people  Invest  In 
new  enterprises.  This  bill  relies  more  on 
Increasing  consumer  spending  than  on  en- 
couraging Increased  Investment.  The  net 
effect  may  well  be  the  creation  of  inflation- 
ary pressures  rather  than  the  creation  of 
Jobs. 

nscAi. 

lilore  than  any  of  these  defects,  however, 
the  grave  deficiency  In  thia  bill  is  the  fact 
that  It  deliberately  enacts  the  greatest  tax 
cut  In  history  when  the  Nation's  spending  Is 
at  an  alltlme  high,  and  when  the  adminis- 
tration In  power  gives  every  Indication  of 
wanting  more  and  more  Pederal  expendi- 
tures. 

■attMIFlCANCX 

What  this  means  Is  that  the  biU  s  tax  cut 
will  be  financed  by  borrowing  money  (or 
creating  It),  not  only  next  year  but  for  years 
ahead,  as  far  as  we  can  look  Into  the  fiscal 
future.  It  Insures  deficits  of  the  magnitude 
of  tlO  billion  a  year  for  years  to  come  This 
prospect  has  grave  Implications  for  the 
value  of  yovur  dollar — both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  Is  a  grave  risk  to  take  for  un- 
certain benefits. 


aTnXXMKNT 

What  Is  urgently  needed  before  we  can 
safely  cut  taxes  Is  meaningful  action,  not 
words,  by  the  administration  to  get  Federal 
spending  under  control,  to  pull  back  its 
numerous  requests  for  new  expenditures,  and 
to  give  the  Nation  the  hope  that  one  day — 
In  the  foreseeable  future — we  can  balance 
the  budget. 

[Prom    the    Fort    Lauderdale     (Pla  )     News. 

Aug.  14.  19«3| 

Clt  in  Feoexal  SrxivDiNC  Should  Have  Top 

Paioarrr  To  Spabx   Next   Oemkxation 

While  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  rapidly  completing  the  long,  tedi- 
ous and  highly  complicated  Job  of  preparing 
a  tax-cut  bill  tlMit  could  produce  substantial 
savings  for  most  taxpayers,  it  is  still  very 
problematical  that  any  action  will  be  forth- 
coming on  such  a  bill  this  year. 

The  reasons  mn  obvious  enough  for  those 
acquainted  with  the  ways  of  Congress.  To 
begin  with,  approral  of  a  tax-cutting  bill  by 
the  powerful  House  committee  still  adds  up 
to  but  one  short  step  in  the  long  route  such 


a  bill  must  take  through  the  Congress.  It  is 
an  Important  step,  to  be  sure,  but  still  lay- 
ing In  wait  for  the  bill  Ls  open  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  a  study  and  hearings  by 
a  Senate  committee,  and  perhaps  a  long  and 
bitter  debate  in  the  upper  Chamber. 

The  present  timetable  calls  for  full  lower 
House  consideration  of  the  tax -cut  bill  next 
nxonth.  Even  granting  that  the  House  de- 
bate Is  short  and  winds  up  with  House  ap- 
proval of  the  bill  along  the  lines  proposed 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  it  Is  not 
likely  that  any  action,  whatsoever,  will  be 
forthcoming  in  the  Senate  until  an  approved 
bill  comes  over   from   the  House 

Then  the  powerful  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee win  schedule  its  own  hearings  on  the 
bin  and  they  are  apt  to  take  Just  as  long  as 
the  hearings  held  by  the  House  committee 
In  fact,  they  might  take  longer  as  there  are 
powerful  economy  advocates  on  the  Senate 
committee  who  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
whole  Idea  of  niakiiig  substantuil  retliictions 
in  current  tax  rates  without  nxaklng  sub- 
stantial reductions  In  Government  sptendlng 
to  balance  the  loss  of  revenue  Granting 
that  this  opposition  can  be  overcome,  there 
Is  still  the  probability  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee will  change  the  House  bill  in  many 
respects,  thus  enhancing  the  prospect  of  a 
long  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
possible  complications  if  and  when  a  Senate- 
approved  bin  goes  back  to  the  lower  House 
so  differences  c;in  be  resolved. 

All  of  this  precludes  ar;y  interruptions  of 
regular  Senate  busmps.s  by  a  filibuster  on 
the  civil  rights  Issue  Should  there  be  such 
a  filibuster,  with  Senate  committees  pro- 
hibited from  holding  hearlni^s  and  conduct- 
ing any  business  .sessions  during  the  flli- 
b'.ister.  there  is  virtually  no  chance  that  any 
tax  lejclslatlon  will  clear  Congress  this  ses- 
sion. 

Thus,  our  overburdened  taxpayers  would 
be  wl.se  to  temper  t!-.plr  eiithu-^ULsm  over  the 
prospect  of  getting  a  tivx  break  anytime  scKin 
It  is  true  that  the  admlnLstratl  m  ha,s  put  a 
first  priority  on  the  tax-cuttlnt<  bill,  but 
many  Cont^ressmen  prefer  to  hold  up  such 
action  until  an  election  year  and  that  la  an- 
other factor  which  helps  to  explain  why  the 
Coni?re8.s  Isn't  going  to  be  In  any  big  hurry 
to  push  a  bill  through  this  year 

One  of  the  surprising  things  that  many 
Congressmen  have  already  learned  la  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  taxpayers  In  this  country 
who  share  the  belief  that  a  tax  cut  shonld 
be  accompanied  by  a  sharp  reduction  In  Fed- 
eral expenditures  People  who  have  grown 
accustomed  over  the  years  to  tailoring  their 
own  spending  to  their  Incomes  simply  can- 
not understand  how  a  government,  which 
is  already  head  over  heels  In  debt,  can  Im- 
prove Its  fiscal  position  by  reducing  ite  In- 
come while  further  Increasing  Its  spending 

Yet,  this  Is  exactly  what  this  proposed  tax- 
cutting  bill  alms  to  do  It  will  provide  over 
$10  billion  In  tax  relief  at  a  time  when  the 
Pederal  budget  Is  already  unbalanced  on  the 
deficit  side  to  the  tune  of  some  $7  billion. 
This  Is  the  same  as  arguing  that  a  man  who 
Is  already  broke  and  deep  In  debt  can  go  on 
and  Increase  his  personal  s(>ending  while 
his  Income  Is  going  to  be  much  less  than  he 
had  before.  Admittedly,  for  an  Individual  to 
follow  such  a  reckless  policy  would  be  finan- 
cial folly  in  the  extreme,  yet  there  are 
those  who  argue  that  a  t?overnment.  which 
Is  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  Indi- 
viduals, can  do  this  without  endangering  Its 
financial  position 

We  sharply  disagree  with  this  economic 
theory.  A  government,  because  of  Its  vitst 
borrowing  powers,  can  go  on  spending  more 
than  it  takes  in  for  a  much  loiiger  time  than 
applies  to  Individuals  But  no  government 
can  go  on  Indefinitely  In  this  fashion  with- 
out eventually  reaping  the  consequences  of 
such  folly,  and  we  are  rapidly  approaching 
the  state  in   this  country  where  the   size  of 


our  debt,  the  taxes  required  to  carry  It.  and 
our  declining  gold  supply  are  certain  to 
bring  on  extremely  ."lerlous  consequences 

Quite  naturally,  there  are  darn  few  tax- 
payers in  this  country  who  don't  relish  the 
Idea  of  being  permitted  to  keep  more  of 
their  own  money  to  spend  on  their  own 
needs  That's  what  makes  a  tax-cutting  bill 
so  popular  with  Congressmen  In  an  electio:i 
year 

Yet,  commonsense  and  plain  common 
honesty  demand  that  all  of  us  look  at  tax- 
cutting  proposals  that  aren't  accompanied 
by  balancing  cuts  in  Government  spending 
with  a  slightly  Jaundiced  eye  This  genera- 
tion of  Americans  has  already  built  up  a 
staggering  debt  load  for  our  children  and 
now  it  Is  proposed  we  add  even  more  to  that 
load  by  giving  ourselves  a  Juicy  tax  cut  with- 
out forcing  a  wasteful  government  to  cut  Its 
B{>endlng  proportionately 

From  this  viewpoint,  that  Is  fiscal  Irre- 
sponsibility of  a  most  tragic  sort  and,  while 
we  recognize  the  need  for  a  tax  cut,  we  think 
there's  an  even  greater  need  for  reducing  our 
wild  Government  spending  at  one  and  the 
8.1  me  time 
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SPA.  Doaglas  Wrifht  Celebrate 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  22.  1963 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month,  on  August  31,  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  and  its  able  and 
respected  Administrator.  Douglas  G 
Wright,  will  celebrate  SPA's  20th  anni- 
versary. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  personal  congratulations  and 
my  appreciation  to  Douglas  Wright  and 
to  all  of  the  employees  of  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  for  the  20  years  of 
outstanding  service  they  have  rendered 
to  the  southwest  area  of  the  United 
States. 

On  August  31.  1943.  the  Secretaiy  of 
the  Interior,  by  secretarial  order,  created 
the  Southwestern  Power  Administration 
as  an  agency  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  SPA  was  given  the  au- 
thority to  transmit  and  dispose  of  elec- 
tric energy  generated  at  the  Denison  and 
Norfolk  multiple-purpose  projects  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  realize  the  maximum 
public  benefit. 

Since  that  time,  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
ministration have  Increased  many  times 
However,  with  this  growth,  the  SPA  has 
never  lost  sight  of  its  primary  mission  to 
provide  the  maximum  public  benefit  from 
the  transmission  and  disposition  of  elec- 
tric enerpy.  Benefits  to  the  public  have 
certainly  increased  proportionately 

Now  the  number  of  hydroelectric  proj- 
ects who.se  output  is  marketed  by  SPA 
has  increa.scd  to  nine.  Six  States- 
Oklahoma.  Arkansas.  Texas,  Louisiana, 
Mi.s.sourl,  and  Kan.sas — are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  work  of  SPA.  at  the  pres- 
en?  time 

It  is  estimated  that  by  1969,  the  num- 
ber of  hydroplants  in  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  area  will  have  in- 


creased to  17,  and  the  total  installed 
capacity  to  1,584.500  kilowatts. 

SPA  markets  its  electric  energy  to 
both  public  and  private  consumers.  For 
example,  61  percent  of  SPA's  electric 
energy  goes  to  preference  customers  such 
as  rural  electric  cooperatives,  municipal- 
ities, and  defense  installations.  The  re- 
maining 39  percent  has  been  marketed  to 
privately  owned  utilities. 

One  estimate  indicates  that  more  than 
95  percent  of  the  farms  within  the  SPA 
area  are  now  served  with  electric  power 
compared  to  only  3  percent  being  served 
in  1935. 

This  out.standing  record  of  service  to 
the  Southwest  is  due  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  leadership,  vision,  and  the  capable 
administrative  talent  of  Douglas  Wright. 

Mr.  Wright  this  year  celebrates  his 
30lh  year  of  Government  service.  He 
ha.s  a  wide  range  of  experience  in  the 
hydroelectric  power  field  and  he  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
in  this  area  ir  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Wright  was  once  quoted  as  saying: 

In  the  grid  of  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
ministration, public  power,  private  power, 
municipalities,  and  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives have  found  a  common  ground  In  which 
they  work  together. 

This  achievement  is  a  great  tribute  to 
the  administrative  ability  of  Doug 
Wrii^ht,  who  has  headed  the  agency  from 
its  beginning 

The  Southwest  Power  Administration 
has  enjoyed  a  very  successful  first  20 
years.  Thanks  to  Douglas  Wright's  fore- 
sight and  management  and  to  all  who 
have  been  a  part  of  SPA.  a  significant 
contribution  has  been  made  toward  in- 
suring a  bright,  prosperous,  and  indus- 
trially expansive  future  throughout  the 
Southwest. 

I  know  I  speak  for  thousands,  who 
have  benefited  directly  or  Indirectly,  in 
congratulating  SPA  and  Douglas  Wright 
on  their  20th  anniversary  and  in  wishing 
them  continued  success  in  the  future. 


The  Architect  of  the  Capitol 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLOMDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  22, 1963 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  been  reading  a  good  bit  lately 
about  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  This 
is  not  surprising  when  considered  In  light 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  ofiQce  and 
the  recent  expansion  of  the  buildings 
at  the  Capitol.  There  does  seem  to  be 
some  misunderstanding,  however,  about 
the  position  of  Architect,  and  about  the 
Capitol  itself.  To  set  the  record  straight 
on  some  of  these  points,  a  brief  expla- 
nation is  in  order. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  Is  the 
omcial  title  given  to  the  position  created 
by  law  to  oversee  the  Capitol  Building. 
The  title  is  not  a  job  description  any 
more  than  that  of  Secretary  of  State, 
who  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  a 


secretary.  The  law  does  not  require  that 
the  Architect  be  an  architect,  and  the 
present  holder  of  the  position  happens 
to  be  an  engineer.  It  would  seem  that 
this  background  better  qualifies  him  for 
his  duties  than  any  other.  The  original 
design  for  the  Capitol  was  not  done  by 
an  architect  or  engineer,  but  by  a  doctor. 
Dr.  William  Thornton. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  not  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  present  Architect  received 
his  appointment  from  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  has 
charge  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Building  and 
its  135  acres  of  grounds.  In  addition, 
under  the  direction  of  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  he 
is  charged  with  the  care  of  the  three 
House  OfiQce  Buildings,  the  two  Senate 
OfiBce  Buildings,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  Supreme  Court  Building,  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  Building,  the  U.S.  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  and  the  Capitol  Power 
Plant.  The  latter  supplies  heat  and  air 
conditioning  to  all  of  the  others,  plus 
the  Washington  City  Post  OfiQce  and  the 
Government  Printing  OfiBce. 

In  addition  to  these  duties,  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  is  charged  with 
overseeing  the  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  additional  buildings  committed 
to  him  by  the  Congress  from  time  to 
time.  During  the  last  few  years  these 
have  included  the  new  ofiQce  buildings 
for  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  the 
East  Extension  to  the  Capitol. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  also 
serves  as  a  member  of  the  Capital  Police 
Board  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Zon- 
ing Commission. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  then, 
serves  for  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  of  Government  much  the  same 
function  as  does  the  General  Services 
Administrator  for  the  executive  branch. 
By  act  of  Congress  in  1876  the  title  of 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  was  created  and 
permanent  authority  for  the  care  of  the 
Capitol  established. 

The  Architect  acts  as  administrator 
and  overseer  for  the  Commission  for  the 
Extension  of  the  VS.  Capitol,  the  House 
Office  Building  Commission,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  the  Vice 
President.  In  addition,  of  course,  his 
activities  are  further  controlled  by  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

We  often  hear  about  the  high  costs  of 
construction  or  improvements  at  the 
Capitol.  Unfortunately  generalizations 
are  often  given,  and  the  true  picture  of 
the  problems  never  realized. 

The  Capitol  itself,  and  the  buildings 
surrounding  it,  must  conform  to  the  gen- 
eral architectual  pattern  long  estab- 
lished. They  must  be  built  to  endure 
centuries. 

We  need  a  proper  perspective  of  the 
nature  of  the  buildings  and  their  setting 
on  Capitol  Hill.  We  are  talking  about 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  legislative  hall  of  the  great- 
est republic  this  earth  has  ever  seen. 
The  Capitol,  with  its  additions  and  sur- 
roundings, serves  the  same  Government 
which  witnessed  its  beginning  in  1793— 


but  the  Nation  has  changed.  The  Cap- 
itol was  planned  for  a  country  with  a 
population  of  some  3,929,214  people. 
Today  it  serves  more  than  189,712.000. 
The  problems  facing  the  Congress  today 
are  infinitely  more  complex  than  those 
at  the  birth  of  the  Republic. 

While  the  number  of  citizens  has  in- 
creased, so  has  the  number  of  States, 
cities,  counties,  and  also  the  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives.  The 
Capitol  has  expanded  to  meet  the  needs 
of  more  space  for  committees,  staff,  and 
Members  of  Congress.  The  number  of 
Senators  has  increased  from  26  to  100.  ■ 
and  the  number  of  Representatives  has 
increased  from  65  to  435.  The  number 
of  people  per  Member  has  greatly  in- 
creased, since  the  Constitution  envi- 
sioned approximately  30,000  people  per 
Member.  Today  my  own  Sixth  District 
of  Florida  comprises  some  800,000  people. 
All  of  this  means  more  facilities,  more 
services,  more  machinery,  to  permit  the 
Congress  to  operate.  It  is  amazing  to 
me  that  we  have  been  able  to  adapt  the 
old  buildings  so  well.  Except  for  the 
new  East  Extension,  the  newest  part  of 
the  Capitol  is  over  100  years  old,  and  still 
in  use.  The  ofiBce  building  where  my 
ofiQce  is  located  is  some  60  years  old. 

Electricity  and  the  telephone  and 
many  other  things  were  not  known  when 
th  Capitol  was  being  built.  Yet  all  of 
the  latest  equipment  has  been  added  in 
the  old  building  without  defacing  it  in 
any  •way.  New  buildings  have  been  added 
to  meet  the  expanded  needs  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  of  course  have  not  kept  pace 
with  that  need. 

The  Capitol  is  the  center  of  Govern- 
ment in  Washington,  and  every  tourist 
and  visitor  going  through  the  Capitol 
has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
building.  It  is  the  symbol  of  their  Na- 
tion and  their  Republic.  They  want  it 
preserved,  not  as  a  museum,  but  as  a 
living  example  of  democracy  in  action. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  care  and  the  improve- 
ment of  these  buildings,  and  it  is  easy 
to  blame  him  for  the  expense.  But  im- 
provements are  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  function. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  visiting  the 
building  realize  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Architect,  and  the  faithful  devotion  to 
the  duty  of  preserving  the  Capitol  and 
its  setting  exhibited  by  the  present  Ar- 
chitect, George  Stewart. 

You  have  only  to  walk  through  the 
Capitol  at  any  time  to  see  what  kind  of 
job  he  is  doing.  The  building  is  clean 
and  efficiently  maintained  Improve- 
ments are  constantly  being  made.  They 
go  on  day  and  sometimes  even  at  night 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sitting  Houses  of 
Congress.  Thousands  of  visitors  troop 
through  the  building  every  day.  addi- 
tional hundreds  work  within  its  walls, 
two  great  deliberative  assemblies  carry 
out  their  legislative  duties,  and  yet  the 
building  maintains  its  calm  and  proper 
decor. 

Economy  and  efficiency  are  just  as 
important  in  the  U.S.  Capitol  as  in  any 
other  office  or  branch  of  Government. 
Where  costs  can  be  cut.  they  should  be 
cut.  If  something  is  unnecessary,  it 
should  be  eliminated.    But  the  Capitol 
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and  its  grounds  should  be  looked  upon 
for  what  they  really  are — a  monument 
to  our  form  of  Government  and  a  sym- 
bol of  our  past  and  our  hopes  for  the 
future.     The  measure  of  the  success  of 


George  Stewart  should  be  in  his  achieve- 
ments in  improving  the  Capitol  and 
maintaining  its  traditions  while  bring- 
ing it  Into  the  mid-twentieth  century, 
not   in  the  question  of  whether  or  not 


the  Architect  sliould  be  an  architect.  I 
believe  he  ha.s  met  the  challenge  set 
down  by  a  long  line  of  predecessors  and 
that  the  Nation  has  benefited  from  his 
dedicated  service  to  us  all. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Arciisi  2:i,  VMVA 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  oflfered  the  following  prayer: 

Revelation  21:  7:  He  that  overcometh 
shall  inherit  ail  things;  and  I  uill  be  his 
God.  and  he  shall  be  my  son. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  source  of  strength 
and  courage,  of  light  and  hope  in  these 
days  that  are  shrouded  in  darkness,  grant 
that  we  may  know  the  secret  of  victorious 
and  joyous  living  as  we  look  w  istf  ully  and 
anxiously  toward  the  future 

We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  deliver  and 
lilt  mankind  out  of  Its  atheistic  and  ag- 
nostic tempers  of  mind.  Fill  us  with  a 
real  and  radiant  faith  in  the  Lord  God 
omnipotent  who  reigns  as  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe. 

Enable  us  by  Thy  Kia.ce  to  gam  for 
ourselves  and  others  the  mastery  over 
all  trials  and  tribulations  and  may  the 
spirit  of  our  blessed  Lord  be  the  strength 
of  our  souls.  His  truth  our  shield,  and 
His  companionship  our  joy. 

May  Integrity  of  character,  fidelity  to 
duty,  and  obedience  to  Thy  will  be  the 
cardinal  and  crowning  virtues  in  our 
lives. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedinKS  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.      OLIVER      P.      BOLTON      Mr 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
may  I  inquire  what  general  debate  we 
will  have  today? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  only  general  de- 
bate will  be  special  orders. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.     Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  weis  ordered. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answti  to  their 
names: 

IRull    No     IJl  I 

Bacs  Keith  Pi  cber 

DrvI.*  Tonn  Ke   gh  Pow^Ml 

Du:.-.K1  MiUadf  Robert*   .Ma 

EdAar'ls  Matthe-*-.  Shelley 

Elliott  Miller   Cal.f  S.^^lth,  Vu 

C»."a!il  Nix  Thompjjt.n    L.i 

H  mn.i  oBrlen    111  V\'l!l!s 

Harvey.  .NUch  O  Neiil  Wtiglit 

Honcler?ion  Osmers 

The  SPKAKER  On  thi.s  :.>lic.iU  406 
Members  have  answered  to  their  ii.unes, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimou.";  con.'sont,  further  pro- 
ceedini.;>  undtr  the  call  were  d:.si  ensed 
with 


I-XDREIGN   ASSIST.AJNCE  ACT  (»F   VJS.l 

The  SPE.-\KP:R  The  unfinished  bu.si- 
no.-vs  IS  the  reading  of  the  eiigro-s.sed  copy 
of  the  bill,  H  R  788,5,  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  A.'^.sistance  Act  of  1961  a.'- 
amended,   and  for  oth.er  purposes 

The  Clerk  \u!l  read  l\\v  eiv.;!  os.se(i  cipy 
of  the  bill. 

Mr  AI.BEirr  Mr  .Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.;ent  that  the  enyrosseci 
copy  of  the  bill  be  considered  a.s  read 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa'' 

There  'a  a.-^  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR  Mr  Speaker  I  ofTei  a 
motion  to  recommit 

The  SPE.'\KER.  Is  the  i,'entlernan  op- 
posed to  the  bilP 

Mr.  ADAIR.     I  am,  Mr    Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Mr   .\DArH  move-s  to  recommit  the  bill  iHR 
7885)    to    the   Committee   on    Foreign   AfTalrs 
with   Instrnctlnn.s  to  rep'>rt  the  same  to  the 
Hoii.se  forthwith   with  the  following  Hmend- 
ments 

Page  5.  Immedt.itely  after  )lne  4  lii.sert  the 
following 

"Sec  106  Section  202(ai,  which  relates  to 
aiithorlztitli.>n.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
and  11.500.000  000  for  each  of  the  next  four 
succeeding  fl.scal  years,'  and  In.sertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  '.  $1500  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963.  »900,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and 
»1. 500,000. 000  for  each  of  *he  next  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal   years.'  " 

And  renumber  the  f  'llnwing  sections  ac- 
cordingly 

Page  10.  strike  out  lines  6  through  10  In- 
clusl\e.  i>nd  in.sert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing 

"(bi  -Sectiop.  25J,  which  rel.itos  tf)  auth<iri- 
zatlon.  is  amended  .ts  foli.jws 

"111  In  the  first  .sentence,  strike  out  fiscal 
years  1963  through  1966.  not  Uj  exceed  $600,- 
000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year'  and  Insert 
m  lieu  thereof  'fiscal  years  1963.  1965,  and 
1966,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for  each  .such 
fiscal  ye.^r  .md  for  use  beginning  in  the  fl.s- 
cil  year  1964.  not  to  exceed  J4,5()  0<xroo<J,• 
••l2l  Immediately  after  1963'  the  .second 
tmie  It  ippe.irs  thprein  m.sert  the  following 
'.uid   not  to  exceed  » I  no  rx)o  (xx)  of  the  fur.d.s 


appro[)ri.ited  piir.suant  to  this  sfctlon  for  ute 
l^«'ginnlng  m  ft.sc.il  year  1964  '" 

P.ige  11,  line  2,  strike  out  ■■$200,0OO,OOO" 
and  In.sert   in   lieu   thereof   '  $150,000,000". 

Page  11,  line  16.  strike  out  "$1,225,000,000" 
and  insert  in   lieu  there<if  ■■$1,000,000,000". 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Th.e  previou.s  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
llif  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  that  I 
(It  maiid  the  yea.s  and  nays. 

The  yeas  aiid  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  22L',  nays  188,  not  voting  23, 
as  follows. 


AliDitt 

.\bele 

Alieriiethy 

A.la:r 

A.ger 

.\i.iersoti 

.\n'lri  ws 

.^lend* 

.■\.sh  brook 

.^shniorc 

.^urhincioss 

.\very 

.^yres 

Huker 

llaring 

itiites 

Huttlii 

Bicker 

He'^rm.mii 

Belcher 

H.li 

Hemic:  t.  .Vlk  li 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton, 

Oliver  P 
Bow 
Bray 
Hrook 
Broniwell 
H:  otzinan 
Blown,  Ohio 
Bruvhlll,  JI  C 
Broyhli:    Va 
Bruce 
B'.ir:o8on 
Barton 
Byrnes,  Wis 
Cannon 
Casey 
Cedcrberg 
C'li.imbetiain 
C'helf 

("hentiWi  th 
Clancy 
t  'lau.*en. 

D  in  H 
(  law.sun    T>'l 
Cleveland 
Colllt-r 
Colinrr 
Corhett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curt  in 
Curtis 
Da*;ue 
Davis,  Oa 
r>rro>inlBn 
Dcrwlnski 
Dfvmr 
D<jle 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dwyer 
KllHWorth 
FUullev 
Fl-her 


I  Roll   No     132) 

YEA.S-    222 

Flynt 

Ford 

Foreman 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Gathlng.s 

(rav:n 

Olenn 

Ciuodt-ll 

(.Uodluig 

O'.ffln 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Curney 

HaKan   tia 

H.i>y 

H-i;i 

H..:>(k 

Hams 

Harrison 

H  irsha 

Hrtrv(  y.  Ind 

Henderson 

Hcrlong 

Huevn 

H..fTman 

Ho  ran 

Horton 

Hosiner 

Huddlesion 

Hull 

Hutchln>on 

I-  l.ord 

J. I.' man 

Jennui^s 

Jcn.sen 

Joh.in.>-i'n 

.Jonas 

Jones,  Mo 

KUbiun 

KilKore 

King,  N  Y 

Kr.ox 

K  jrncKay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

L.iird 

Landrum 

l.anKeri 

X^tta 

Ia  nnon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

Mclntlre 

McLoekey 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martm,  Calif, 

Martin,  Nebr. 

May 

Meader 

Mlcliel 

.Miller    N  Y 

M,  ■liken 


Mills 

Minshall 

Moore 

M.Tton 

.Mosher 

Mu;ray 

N  itcher 

Nilseu 

.Njri.l.id 

i)  Konskl 

OstertDii 

Passman 

Pflly 

Perkins 

Pi:;. on 

Pirnie 

Poaue 

Foil 

Vo,:'. 

Qiile 

W'iiaen 

Held  111. 

Re  If  el 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rich 

Klehlman 

H.vers,  S  C 

Roberts,  Tex 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Rou>h 

Rumsfeld 

.St    George 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

S<'henck 

Sch  nee  bell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Selden 

Senner 

Short 

b.iriver 

Sibal 

Slkes 

Slier 

Skubltz 

Smith,  tallf 

Smith,  Va, 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stephens 

.Stlnson 

Stubblefield 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Tuppi  r 

Tut«n 

Utt 

VanPslt 

Waggonuer 

Wallliauser 
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Wiitson 

Wharton 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Watts 

Wliitener 

W  Instead 

Weaver 

Whltten 

Wydler 

Weltner 

W.dnall 

Wyman 

West  land 

Williams 

Younger 

Whalley 

WUson,  Bob 
NAYS— 188 

Addabbo 

Gibbons 

O'Hara,  111. 

Albert 

Gilbert 

O  Kara,  Mich. 

A^liiey 

GUI 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Aspinall 
Baldwin 

Gonzalez 

Olson.  Minn. 

Grabowskl 

Patman 

Barrett 

Gray 

Patten 

Barry 

Green.  Dreg. 

Pepper 

Bi'Ckworth 

Green,  Pa. 

Philbln 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Griffiths 

PlXe 

Blatnlk 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Powell 

Boggs 

Halpern 

Price 

Boland 

Hansen 

Puclnski 

Boiling 

Harding 

Purcell 

Bolton, 

Hardy 

Rains 

Frances  P. 

Hawkins 

Randall 

Bonner 

Hays 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Brudemas 

H!>aley 

Reusa 

Broiiks 

Hubert 

Rhodea,  Pa. 

Broomfleld 

Hechler 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hemphill 

Rodlno 

Buckley 

HoUheld 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Burke 

Holland 

Rogera.  Fla. 

Burkhalter 

Joelson 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Byrne,  Pa, 

Johnson,  Calll 

.  Rooney.  Pa. 

CahlU 

Johnaon,  Wla. 

RooseTelt 

Cameron 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rosenthal 

Cany 

Karsten 

Rostenkowskl 

Celler 

Karth 

Roybal 

Clark 

Kastenmeler 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Chelan 

Kee 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Come 

Kelly 

St  Germain 

Cooley 

K.ng,  Calif. 

St  Onge 

Gorman 

K  rwan 

Secrest 

Daddario 

Kluczynskl 

Sbeppard 

Daniels 

Lankford 

Shipley 

Dawson 

Leggett 

Sickles 

Delaney 

Lesinskl 

Slsk 

Dent 

Libonatl 

Slack 

Denton 

Lindsay 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dlggs 

Long,  La. 

Staebler 

Dlngell 

Long,  Md. 

Staggers 

Donohue 

McDowell 

Steed 

Dvuican 

McFall 

Stratton 

EJinondson 

Macdonald 

Sullivan 

I'verett 

Madden 

Teague,  Tex. 

iTins 

MaUllard 

Thomas 

lallon 

Martin,  Mass. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Farbsteln 

Mathlaa 

Thompson,  Tex 

Fascell 

Matsunaga 

Thorn  oerry 

Fcighan 

Miller,  Calif. 

Toll 

Fmnegan 

Minish 

Trimble 

Fine 

Monagan 

Udall 

Flood 

Montoya 

UUman 

Fogarty 

Moorbead 

Van  Deerlin 

Fraser 

Morgan 

Vanlk 

Frellnghuysen    Morris 

Vinson 

Frledel 

Morrison 

White 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Morse 

Wlckersham 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Moss 

WUson, 

Fuqua 

Multer 

Charles  H. 

Gallagher 

Murphy,  111. 

Young 

Garmatz 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Zablockl 

Gary 

Nedzl 

Glalmo 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

NOT  VOTING— 23 

Bass 

Keith 

Pllcher 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Keogh 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Dulskl 

McDade 

Scbwengel 

Edwards 

Matthews 

Sbelley 

Elliott 

Nix 

Thompson,  La. 

Grant 

OBrlen,Ill. 

Willis 

Hanna 

ONelll 

Wright 

Harvey,  Mich.     Oamers 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  WUIU  for,  with  Mr.  Keogh  against. 

Mr.  Grant  for,  with  Mr.  Osmers  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
McDade  against. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan  for,  with  ICr. 
Hanna  against. 

Mr.  Keltb  for,  with  Mr.  Wright  against. 

Mr.  Pllcher  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  agalnat. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Bass  with  Mr.  Scbwengel. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  IlllnoLs  with  Mr.  Roberts  oC 

Alabama. 


Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  O'NeiU  with  Mr.  Dulski. 

Mr.  Elliott  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GROVER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  acting 
under  the  instructions  of  the  House,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, I  report  back  to  the  House  the  bill, 
H.R.  7885,  With  an  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  5,  immediately  after  line  4.  insert  the 
following : 

"Sec.  106.  Section  202(a),  which  relates  to 
authorization,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'and  $1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years,'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof,  $1,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963,  $900,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964, 
and  $1,600,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,'." 

And  renvimber  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

Page  10,  strike  out  lines  6  through  10,  In- 
clusive, and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  Section  252,  which  relates  to  author- 
ization, is  amended  as  follows : 

"  ( 1 )  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  'fiscal 
years  1963  through  1966,  not  to  exceed  $600,- 
000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year'  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  'fiscal  years  1963,  1965,  and 
1966,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000  for  each 
such  fiscal  year,  and  for  use  beginning  In 
the  fiscal  year  1964,  not  to  exceed  $450,000,- 
000,'. 

"(2)  Inunediately  after  '1963'  the  second 
time  it  appears  therein,  insert  the  following: 
'and  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  use 
beginning   in   fiscal   year    1964.'." 

Page  11,  line  2,  strike  out  "$200,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$150,000,000". 

Page  11,  line  16,  strike  out  "$1,225,000,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,000,000,- 
000". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and   there 
were — yeas    224,    nays    186,    answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  23,  as  follows: 
I  Roll  No.  133] 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Arends 

Ashley 

Aq>lnall 

Aucblncloss 

Ayrea 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bates 

Beckworth 

BUtnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Bolton. 

Pranoea  P. 
Brademas 


YEAS— 224 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Buckley 

Burke 

Burkhalter 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahUl 

Cameron 

Cannon 

Carey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Cobelan 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 


Corman 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

E^mondson 

Everett 

Evlns 

Pailon 

Farbsteln 

Fixscell 


Feighan 

Finnegan 

Fino 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

GUI 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hebert 

Hechler 

HDllfield 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala, 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kunkel 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Lesinskl 

Libonatl 


Abbltt 

Abele 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Alger 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Avery 

Baker 

Baring 

Battln 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich, 

BeiTy 

Betts 

Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Bruce 
Burleson 
Burton 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH, 
Clawson,  Del 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cramer 
Cunningham 


Lindsay 

Lloyd 

Long  Md. 

McDowell 

McPall 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

MalUiard 

Martin,  Mass. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meader 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Mills 

Minish 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

MuUer 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

OHara,  111. 

O  Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pike 

Pirnie 

PoweU 

Pnce 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rains 

Randall 

Reld,  NY. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

NAYS — 186 

Curtin 

Curtis 

Dague 

Davis,  Ga. 

Derounian 

Derwlnski 

Devlne 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Ellsworth 

Findley 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foreman 

Forrester 

Fountain 

F\jqua 

Gathings 

Gavin 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Goodling 

Gross 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Haley 

Hall 

Harris 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Horan 

Huddles  ton 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jar  man 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 


Roberts,  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Scbwengel 

Selden 

Senner 

Sheppard 

Sibal 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

Staebler 

Staflford 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tupper 

UdaU 

UUman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whalley 

White 

Wlckersham 

WldnaU 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wydler 
Young 
Zablockl 


Jones,  Mo. 

Kilburn 

Kilgore 

King,  N,Y. 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lange.i 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

McCulloch 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

McMillan 

Marsh 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Michel 

Milllken 

Minshall 

Moore 

Morris 

Mosher 

Murray 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

OKonskl 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pillion 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

QuUlen 

Reld,  Ul. 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rich 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Roush 
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Rumafeld 

Snyder 

Van  Pelt 

Bt  Oeorg* 

8t««d 

WaggonDer 

Baylor 

Stephana 

Wataon 

bchadebvrc 

Weaver 

Bcbenck 

Taft 

Weatland 

Scott 

Taicatt 

Wharton 

SecFMt 

Taylor 

Whitener 

Shipley 

Teague,  Calif. 

Whltten 

Short 

Teacue.  Tex. 

W:aiani8 

Shrlver 

Tbomaa 

Wtlaon  Bob 

Slkea 

TtioaMon.  Wta. 

Wilaon.  Ind. 

SUer 

ToUefaon 

W'.oAtaad 

SIciiblU 

Tuck 

WvrnftQ 

Sm  ih.  Calif. 

Tuten 

Younger 

Smith,  V*. 

Utt 

ANSWZRRn  "PRESKNT"— 1 

Orlt&n 

KOT  VOTING— 23 

Ba5« 

Keith 

PikhiT 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Keogb 

Roberts,  A!a 

Dulakl 

licDade 

Sheliey 

Bdwards 

Matthews 

Thompson.  La 

Elliott 

NIX 

WlKls 

Grant 

OBrlen,  HI 

Wright 

Hanna 

O  Neiu 

Harvey,  Mich.      Oamera 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced    the    following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr  Orlffln  for.  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michi- 
gan against, 

Mr.  Kaoth  (or,  with  Mr.  Wlllta  agalnat. 

Mr  Sh«U«y  for,  with  Mr  Thumpson  of 
LoulBians  •(alnat. 

Mr.  Bast  tar,  with  Mr    PUcher  against 

Mr.  O'Neill  for,  with  Mr    Orant  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  03rl«n  of  Illinola  with  Mr   Osmera 

Mr  Wright  with  Mr  Keith. 

Mr.  NU  vtUk  ICr.  McOade. 

Mr  Dulakl  with  Mr.  Robcru  of  .Alabama. 

Mr.  HaniM  with  Mr   Davla  of  Teniieaaee. 

Mr.  Edwards  with  Mr.  Elllon. 

Mr.  MOnSH  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "rem." 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Harvxy].  If  he  were  present, 
he  would  twve  voted  "nay.  "  I  voted 
"yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Ubie. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
opposed  to  this  foreign-aid  bill  because  I 
believe  m  the  Clay  Committee  has  re- 
ported in  Its  appraisal  of  our  foreign-aid 
program  that  we  are  attempting  "too 
much  for  too  many." 

It  is  impoMlble  for  any  nation  regard- 
less of  its  wealth  to  continue  indefinite- 
ly to  support  most  of  the  countries  of 
the  world  and  the  extent  of  our  national 
debt  and  deereasing  gold  reserves  pre- 
sent dramatic  proof  that  our  financial 
condition  cannot  support  a  continuation 
of  such  great  foreign  spending  programs. 
In  my  opinion,  our  foreign  aid  should 
be  severely  restricted  with  assistance 
given  to  thoae  nations  willing  to  take  a 
stand  for  democratic  government  and 
those  with  an  ability  to  msike  proper 
utilization  of  the  funds  supplied  them. 

There  has  been  a  continuing  of  the  ab- 
sence of  Mlaetlvlty  in  the  recipients  of 
our  foreign  aid.  We  have  found  both 
ecoiwmic  and  military  assistance  being 
given  simultaneously  to  countries  on  both 
sides  of  tntematlonal  quarrels  as  well 
as  aid  gains  to  Communist-dominated 
countriea  Mkm  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 


Additionally.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  la  a 
proper  concern  about  the  accumulation 
of  unexpended  balances  from  prior  ap- 
propriations. As  of  June  30,  1963,  we 
find  such  balances  to  be  estimated  at 
$6.8  billion  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
neces.sity  or  advisability  of  authorizing 
additional  foreign  aid  e.xpenditure.s  when 
several  such  exorbitant  unexpended  bal- 
ances now  exist. 

Another  matter  whicli  should  di.sturb 
every  responsible  legislator  i.s  the  fact 
that  we  are  being  called  upon  to  au- 
thenticate or  approve  long-term  foreign 
aid  commitments  by  the  executive  de- 
partment when  congressional  approval 
was  not  soUft'ht  in  the  initial  phases  of 
sucli  agreements.  I  fail  to  see  any  Ioric 
or  justification  in  the  argument  ad- 
vanced that  Congre.ss  is  breaking  faith 
with  foreign  countries  when  we  fail  to 
rubber  stamp  thase  Executive  commit- 
ments to  which  we  were  not  a  party. 
Such  agreements  should  have  prior  con- 
gressional approval  before  being  en- 
tered into  by  the  Exccutne 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  mo.«!t  .seriou.s  con- 
cern not  only  to  members  of  Congress 
but  the  American  people  is  our  contin- 
uation of  aid  to  Communist  govern- 
ments, which  IS  being  given  under  the 
pretense  of  preventing  a  further  Com- 
munist buildup  or  wooing  them  away 
from  the  Soviets  control  Actual  ex- 
perience reveals  that  neither  objective 
has  been  accomplished  but  instead  our 
aid  to  Communist-dominated  countries 
has  merely  served  to  perpetuate  Its  dic- 
tatorial control  over  the  people  and 
does  not  provide  any  measure  of  per- 
sonal or  political  benefit  to  the  people. 

Certainly  I  am,  as  Is  every  other  Amer- 
ican, desirous  of  giving  assistance,  both 
economic  and  military,  to  the  friendly 
nations  of  the  world  who  need  such  help, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  the  multlbilUon- 
dollar  foreign  aid  program  tias  con- 
tributed far  less  than  Its  cost  to  our 
national  interest  and  security. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
very  strongly  that  this  aid  program  must 
be  limited  to  those  friendly  nations 
which  can  absorb  and  utilize  these  funds 
effectively  and  should  in  no  wise  be 
given  to  Communist -dominated  coun- 
tries. Additionally  we  must  withhold  all 
aid  from  nations  which  would  use  our 
funds  for  territorial  expansion  and  we 
must  provide  adequate  safeguards  to 
prevent  the  use  of  foreign  aid  to  finance 
Government-owned  facilities  which 
would  compete  with  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  debate  on  this  bill  I  have 
been  reminded  of  the  story  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar  of  the  constituent 
who  demanded  to  know:  What  have 
you  done  for  me  lately?" 

In  this  annual  debate  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill  it  might  be  well  to  ask  ourselves 
if  we  too  are  not  guilty  of  a  what  have 
you  done  for  us  lately?"  attitude 

Each  year  the  program  comes  up.  and 
Members  ask  for  a  list  of  successes  or 
accomplishments.  The  administration 
representatives  dutifully  prepare  lists  of 
successes  and  then  the  critics  retort: 
"We  know  all  that,  but  what  about  now?" 

This  sort  of  dialog  obscures  the  real 
purposes  of  foreign  assistance  and  the 


kind  of  aid  program  upon  which  we  are 
now  embarked. 

The  basic  purpose  of  foreign  assistance 
Is  to  assist  nations  to  achieve  Independ- 
ence, freedom,  and  self-sustaining  eco- 
nomic growth  We  .seek  neither  satellites 
nor  domination.  Our  aid  is  aimed  at 
encourasrinR  independence 

Many  of  the  nations,  which  have  re- 
ceived economic  assistance  in  the  past, 
no  lonk'er  receive  aid.  The  record  of 
sucee.s.ses  has  been  well  documented.  We 
al.so  know  of  the  failures — they  have  been 
well  documented,  too. 

The  important  point  about  this  week's 
debate  is  that,  in  order  to  understand 
this  program,  we  should  not  talk  simply 
in  terms  of  success  and  failure,  pood  and 
bad.  friend  and  enemy. 

It  is  very  easy  to  rise  and  denounce 
this  bill;  it  is  easy  to  discover  mistakes; 
it  is  easy  to  criticize  and  say  we  are 
beinK  played  for  suckers. 

But  the  purpose  of  this  debate  should 
be  to  discuss  the  full  value  and  ramifica- 
tions of  the  pre.^ent  aid  program. 

Victories  in  the  area  of  foreipn  aid  are 
really  the  absence  of  defeat  We  win  if 
a  country  remains  independent  and  does 
not  2;o  Communist. 

We  are  embarked  upon  a  long-range 
prouram  of  development  assistance.  The 
1960"s  have  been  called  the  "decade  of 
development." 

The  two  words  "decade"  and  "develop- 
ment' — need  emphasis.  We  are  think- 
ing in  terms  of  10  years,  and  accomplish- 
ments should  be  measured  over  this 
period. 

And  what  is  involved  is  development, 
the  basic  development  of  economics, 
often  in  nations  many  hundreds  of  years 
behind  the  West. 

How  much  foresight  would  we  have  at- 
tributed to  a  British  Investor  in  1870 
who  put  his  money  into  the  United 
States,  as  many  did,  and  said,  "I  will  give 
them  5  or  10  years  to  become  an  liidus- 
trial  nation"? 

It  might  be  well  In  viewing  the  prog- 
ress of  other  nations — many  of  which 
lack  the  resources,  the  trained  man- 
power, and  the  domestic  tranquility  of 
19th  century  America — to  remember 
some  of  our  own  history. 

Development  will  take  many  years. 
The  process  Is  slow. 

The  remarkable  fact  Is  the  speed  at 
which  many  nations  are  emerging  into 
the  20th  century.  Years  are  compressed 
into  months  as  projects  are  completed, 
agricultural  production  Jumpa.  diseases 
are  conquered,  and  more  trained  per- 
sons contribute  to  their  country. 

The  task  requires  patience  and  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 
But  surely  it  is  In  our  Interest  to  spend — 
and  In  a  majority  of  cases  loan — less 
than  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  for  this  effort. 

Certainly  no  nation  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  such  a  record  for  gen- 
erosity. It  is  a  record  of  which  we  can 
be  proud. 

As  a  result  of  such  programs  as  for- 
eign assistance,  we  are  gaining  In  the 
struggle  against  totalitarianism. 

I  do  not  believe  communism  will  win. 
And  I  do  not  believe  in  the  men  of  litUe 
faith  who  say  It  wilL 
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We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  what  we  are  doing  to  our  grand- 
children. I  would  certainly  not  want  my 
grandchildren  to  grow  up  In  a  world 
wliere  the  richest  nation — having  more 
than  half  the  world's  wealth — ignored 
liie  needs  of  the  two-thirds  of  the  world 
who  lived  in  poverty,  disease  and  hunger. 
It  might  not  be  a  very  stable  world.  And 
It  wouk!  be  a  dubious  legacy  for  our 
grandchildren  to  pass  on  to  succeeding 
generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  leaders  In 
our  history  have  had  faith  in  our  coun- 
try— in  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  our 
people.  They  have  been  men  and  women 
of  vision. 

If  we  are  true  to  our  great  heritage, 
democracy  will  triumph,  and  the  legacy 
of  freedom  will  be  passed  on  to  suc- 
ceeding generations  In  America  and  the 
world. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
5  years  I  have  voted  for  foreign  aid  but 
with  more  and  more  misgivings.  Today, 
I  have  cast  my  vote  against  foreign  aid 
for  several  reasons,  the  first  being  that 
I  can  no  longer  justify  in  good  consci- 
ence the  giving  of  aid  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments when  we  withheld  aid  to 
deserving  American  citizens  in  times  of 
need. 

I  am  referring  specifically  to  disaster 
conditions  within  my  own  district  In 
the  wake  of  last  year's  violent  coastal 
storm.  This  storm  raged  up  the  eastern 
seaboard  and  along  the  New  Jersey  coast 
leaving  thousands  of  persons  either 
homeless  or  faced  with  heavy  costs  of 
replacing  and  repairing  severe  storm 
damage. 

In  the  Atlantic  and  Cape  May  County 
portion  of  my  district,  these  damages 
were  particularly  disastrous,  and  a  great 
majority  of  those  whose  homes  were  de- 
stroyed or  severely  damaged  by  the 
storm  were  elderly  r>eople — men  and 
women  living  on  small  pensions  or  social 
security;  men  and  women  who  In  many 
cases  had  Invested  lifetime  savings  in 
homes  for  retirement  years. 

Now.  when  disaster  strikes  In  prac- 
tically any  ix)rtion  of  the  world — be  It 
flood,  famine,  earthquake,  or  any  of  na- 
ture's other  violent  outbursts — the 
United  States  gives  aid  in  the  form  of 
housing  and  dollars,  or  whatever  else 
may  be  needed. 

This  Is  a  commendable  philosophy,  but 
unfortunately  our  charity  does  not  be- 
gin at  home.  In  the  aftermath  of  last 
year's  storm  no  relief  was  extended  to 
needy  victims  of  the  disaster  in  rebuild- 
ing or  repairing  their  homes  save  for  the 
offer  of  emergency  small  business  loans 
at  3  percent  Interest  to  finance  the  re- 
building or  repair  of  their  homes  bat- 
tered or  flooded  by  violent  winds  or 
tides. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  Insurance  avail- 
able for  flood  protection.  Homeowners 
have  no  choice  but  to  obtain  the  emer- 
gency loans,  which  many  will  be  repay- 


ing for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  or 
forsake  their  storm-ravaged  dwellings. 

By  any  yardstick,  this  was  a  disaster 
area.  Up  and  down  the  Jersey  coast 
thousands  of  persons  suffered  great 
hardship  and  staggering  financial  losses, 
yet  no  relief  was  forthcoming.  The 
charity  which  our  Federal  Government 
always  hands  out  to  the  less  fortunate 
across  the  seas  just  did  not  apply  to 
American  citizens  whose  hard-earned 
tax  dollars  have  supported  foreign  aid 
throughout  the  years. 

Yes,  I  will  admit  to  being  bitter — and 
with  valid  reason,  too.  Since  this  dis- 
astrous storm,  I  have  spoken  with  these 
stricken  families  and  received  letters 
from  many  others.  I  know  firsthand 
their  hardships  and  financial  crises  re- 
sulting from  this  storm,  and  if  we  cannot 
afford  to  offer  a  helping  hand  of  aid  to 
disaster -struck  American  citizens,  I  am 
certain  we  cannot  afford  foreign  aid 
handouts  to  people  of  other  lands,  de- 
serving though  their  needs  may  be. 

Now,  I  am  opposed  to  foreign  aid  for 
other  reasons,  too — reasons  which  I  will 
briefly  cite  here — for  I  know  they  have 
been  thoroughly  detailed  in  debates 
over  this  issue  during  the  present,  as  well 
as  past,  consideration  of  foreign  aid 
legislation. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  for- 
eign aid  has  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayers  more 
than  $120  billion,  and  still  has,  in  my 
opinion,  failed  to  accomplish  its  in- 
tended objectives  of  shoring  up  the  bonds 
of  friendship,  understanding,  and  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  of  the  world  community. 

As  the  Honorable  Otto  E.  Passman,  of 
Louisiana,  distinguished  veteran  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, which  deals  directly  with 
the  annual  multl-billion-doUar  appropri- 
ations for  foreign  aid,  pointed  out: 

Of  the  aggregate  amount  of  our  aid,  $100 
billion,  In  round  figures,  has  been  given  out 
on  a  unUateral  basis,  going  Into  111  foreign 
nations  and  entitles,  Including  Communist, 
Communist-leaning,  and  so-called  neutralist 
countries  alike.  In  addition  to  this,  indirect 
aid  has  been  extended  by  the  United  States 
through  capital  Investments,  exceeding  $5.1 
bUUon  In  five  different  International  finan- 
cial Institutions,  which  have.  In  turn,  dis- 
bursed assistance  totaling  more  than  $7.5 
billion. 

But,  even  so,  after  all  this  money  and  all 
these  yetu-s — and  despite  the  seriously  dam- 
aging drain  the  program  Is  making  on  our 
economy — the  trend  for  expanding  foreign 
aid  continues  upward,  rather  than  heading 
downward. 

This  year,  for  example,  the  United  States 
la  giving  economic  aid  to  at  least  73  countries 
and  7  entitles  and,  fantastic  though  it  Is, 
mUltary  assistance  to  70  countries.  Ilils 
program  not  only  Is  uncontrolled,  but  It  is 
uncontrollable;  and  It  Is  imperative,  in  our 
own  national  interest,  that  It  be  drastically 
curtailed  and  tightly  administered. 

I  have  during  this  session  of  Congress 
given  considerable  exhaustive  study  to 
the  foreign  aid  issue,  and  I  find  that  its 
negative  factors  far  outweigh  its  posi- 
tive arguments. 

Without  question,  foreign  aid  has 
served  to  undermine  the  dollar  since  we 
made  a  series  of  strategems — all  futile — 
which  have  been  tried  to  stem  the  outflow 
of  our  gold.    These  attempts  have  been 


unsuccessful  for  our  foreign  aid  program 
is  a  one-way  street.  The  goods  and  serv- 
ices go  out,  the  U.S.  Treasury  pays  the 
bill,  and  the  United  States  receives  noth- 
ing of  a  tangible  commercial  nature  in 
return. 

As  Mr.  Passman  pointed  out: 

So  great  has  been  America's  outpouring  of 
wealth  through  foreign  aid  that  many  of  the 
recipient  nations  have  accumulated  dollars 
far  in  excess  of  their  needs.  Consequently, 
they  demand  gold  in  exchange  for  the  dol- 
lars, and  In  the  past  10  years  our  gold  reserves 
have  been  reduced  from  more  than  $23  bil- 
lion to  less  than  $16  billion.  Over  the  same 
period,  other  free  world  countries  Increased 
their  gold  holdings  from  $13  billion  to  nearly 
$25  billion  and  their  short-term  dollar 
credits  from  less  than  $11  billion  to  $25 
billion.  For  these  dollar  credits,  those  coun- 
tries can  demand  gold,  and  if  such  a  demand 
should  come,  the  United  States  could  not 
meet  it. 

If  such  a  demand  should  be  made,  we 
would  indeed  be  in  serious  trouble.  We 
would  have  no  recourse  but  to  devalue 
the  dollar  with  a  resultant  chaotic  upset 
to  the  world  of  finance.  Yet  in  these 
days  of  crisis  the  use  of  this  extreme 
measure  is  never  out  of  mind  and  is  even 
talked  about  in  committee  hearings. 

Beyond  this.  It  is  my  feeling — a  convic- 
tion shared  at  least  privately  by  many 
of  my  colleagues — that  foreign  aid  has 
made  the  dollar  a  symbol  of  international 
handouts,  a  substitute  for  initiative  and 
effort,  and  an  endless  drain  on  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  Also,  the  foreign  aid  has 
constituted  not  only  an  added  tax  on 
our  producers,  but  also  a  subsidy  to  our 
foreign  competitors  with  the  result  that 
our  prices  have  become  so  high  that  we 
cannot  now  compete  successfully  in  world 
trade  without  the  Federal  Government 
subsidizing  our  exports  by  as  much  as 
30  percent. 

And,  last,  despite  the  moimtainous  for- 
eign aid  expenditures,  our  position  in  the 
world  has  not  improved.  Indeed,  it  has 
become  increasingly  precarious.  Cer- 
tainly, by  now  we  have  proven  that  dollar 
diplomacy  will  not  work,  that  we  cannot 
buy  friendship  or  cooperation  with 
dollars. 

In  view  of  these  factors,  I  have  voted 
against  foreign  aid  with  a  clear 
conscience. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  15  years  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  House.  I  have 
voted  against  the  annual  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill,  and  have  done  so  most 
reluctantly,  because  I  am  not  against  a 
reasonable  foreign  aid  progrsun,  efflci- 
ently  and  effectively  administered. 
Many  times  In  the  past  I  have  voted  for 
these  authorizations,  with  the  same  kind 
of  reluctance,  hoping  that  I  would  later 
have  the  opportunity  of  reducing  the 
appropriation  to  the  level  which  I  felt 
was  necessary  and  Justified.  I  expect  to 
give  the  same  careful  study  and  con- 
sideration to  the  appropriation  bill  that 
I  have  given  to  the  authorization  bill, 
but  in  view  of  the  information  which  I 
already  have.  I  am  prepared  to  vote 
against  the  appropriation  if  it  exceeds 
$3  billion  and  I  am  hopeful  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  can  assure  us  that 
even  this  sum  is  not  Justified  and  is  not 
needed  to  carry  out  the  best  interests  of 
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thin  Nftiion.  It  1ft  recretUble  when  par- 
Usan  poUtlM  antor  into  eoiulderatlon  of 
•  bill  of  the  Importance  the  foreign  aid 
bill  is  to  the  Menrtty  of  this  country,  but 
unfortunately  boita  parties  engaced  in 
such  politics.  To  mention  just  one  spe- 
cific instanoe.  I  would  refer  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  the  Honorable 
DuiwAso  Hall.  repreaenUng  the  Seventh 
District,  who  offered  an  amendment  to 
reduce  and  UmJt  the  contributions  of  the 
United  States  to  the  special  programs 
operated  by  the  United  Nations,  to  not 
more  than  33.3  percent.  I  have  advo- 
cated such  a  reduction  and  Umilatlon  for 
many  years,  and  in  my  remarlcs  yester- 
day cited  one  wtcUic  instance  of  where 
we  have  paid  as  much  as  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  operating  a  program  only  to 
find  that  the  administrators  of  the  pro- 
gram were  using  our  funds  to  buy  com- 
modlUes—whnt— which  the  United 
States  had  in  gxeat  surplus,  from  other 
nations,  givlDC  as  a  reason  therefor,  our 
price  was  too  high.  For  several  years  I 
have  expressed  the  view  that  any  time 
this  Nation  is  Inclined  to  pay  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  any  program. 
that  we  should  operate  the  program  our- 
selves; let  the  United  States  bear  the 
entire  cost  of  the  program  and  get  the 
full  credit  for  any  benefits  therefrom. 
I  think  this  Is  a  sound  policy  and  one 
which  should  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Depaxtment  of  State  many  years  ago. 
I  believe  the  Hall  amendment,  if  offered 
by  a  DoBocrat,  would  have  been 
adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  look  upon  the  for- 
eign aid  procram  as  a  partisan  program, 
and  I  do  not  look  upon  the  opposition  to 
the  program  as  evklenced  by  the  vote 
which  recommitted  the  bill  to  the  com- 
mittee, or  the  small  margin  by  which 
this  bill  was  passed  as  neceesarily  being 
a  reflecUcm  upon  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. Rather,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a 
protest  against  the  way  the  program  has 
been  administered  by  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment over  the  past  several  years,  under 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  admin- 
istrations. It  Is  not  difficult  to  read  the 
facts  from  the  Ricoao  that  some  Demo- 
crats who  vote  for  the  program  when  a 
Democratic  administration  Is  in  power, 
voted  against  It  when  the  Republicans 
were  in  power;  and  that  some  Republi- 
cans who  voted  against  the  bill  today 
voted  for  it  when  President  Eisenhower 
was  In  poiver.  and  this  despite  the  fact 
that  former  President  Eisenhower,  as 
well  as  former  President  Truman  both 
advocate  a  continuation  of  the  program, 
although  I  believe  that  both  of  these 
former  executives  would  agree  that  the 
program  should  be  administered  in  the 
most  efficient  as  weH  as  the  most  effec- 
tive manner,  and  that  we  should  profit 
by  our  mistakes  of  the  past. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope 
that  those  carser  bureaucrats  in  the  De- 
partment of  Stote,  and  more  especially 
in  the  AID  procram  would  realize  that 
there  is  great  dissatisfaction  in  Congress 
over  the  manner  In  which  this  program 
has  been  a<t»ihi>steied.  and  that  Con- 
gress Is  goinr  to  demand  a  more  effective 
program,  an*  the  elimination  of  the 
great  waste  wMeb  has  brought  such  dis- 
credit that  CtagresB  is  fed  up  with  many 


features  of  the  program.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate. Mr.  Speaker,  when  Members  like 
myself,  who  can  see  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing the  program  in  many  areas,  find 
it  necessary  to  take  such  drastic  action 
as  voting  agairLst  the  entire  bill  in  order 
to  impress  the  bureaucrats  that  we 
mean  business. 

Mr.  UNDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
I  have  made  my  feelirufs  on  the  foreiKn 
aid  bill  pretty  clear  during  the  course  of 
debate,  as  well  as  earlier  in  a  special 
order,  arvd  in  testimony  before  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  2  months  ago. 

The  Clay  Committee  came  out  with  a 
sound  report.  It  reflected  the  thinking 
of  many  of  us.  Each  year  I.  among 
many  others,  have  pressed  for  greater 
selectivity  m  the  foreign  aid  program, 
decreased  emphasis  on  the  heavy 
amounts  of  military  assistance.  Increased 
priority  to  loans  instead  of  prants.  and 
tighter  admmistration. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  re- 
ported out  a  bill  that  was  tighter  than 
any  previous  bill  In  the  past  on  this 
subject.  It  reached  compromises  In 
every  title  of  the  bill.  I  was  pleased  that 
it  accepted  a  proposal  offered  by  me  in 
testimony  before  the  committee  designed 
to  provide  greater  opportunity  for  the 
private  sector  in  the  American  economy 
to  participate  in  and  gradually  take  a 
greater  share  of  American  aid.  The  re- 
ported bill  had  the  support  of  the  rank- 
ing Republican  Member,  the  gentlewo- 
man from  Ohio  (Mrs.  Frances  P  Bol- 
ton I .  and  most  of  the  more  senior  Mem- 
bers of  the  minority  side. 

I  was  particularly  Impressed  with  the 
argument  stated  on  the  floor  during  de- 
bate by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts FMr.  MoRSFl.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr  Morse  I  has 
demonstrated  a  sharp  eye  for  economies 
and  the  elimination  of  the  unnecessary 
and  the  wasteful  from  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams and  in  all  other  programs. 

During  the  course  of  floor  debate  a 
series  of  other  amendments  were 
adopted  by  the  Committee,  most  of 
which  were  against  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  members  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Today,  a  motion  to  recommit  was  of- 
fered, which  makes  a  reduction  to  the 
extent  of  $160  million  In  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund;  $150  million  In  the 
Alliance  for  Progress:  $50  million  in  the 
contingency  fund;  and  $225  million  in 
military  assistance^ — a  total  of  $583  mil- 
lion. The  bill  is  reduced  thereby  to 
$3,502  billion,  and  it  Is  expected  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  reduce 
this  figure  to  well  under  $3  billion. 

In  the  course  of  amendments  on  the 
fioor.  I  supported  an  sunendment  to  re- 
duce the  military  assistance  program  by 
$100  million.  I  also  supported  the 
Broomfleld  amendment.  But  these 
acroBS- the- board  slashes  contained  In  a 
motion  to  recommit  strike  me  as  beyond 
reasonableness. 


I  supported  President  Eisenhower  each 
year  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  introduced 
during  the  Eisenhower  years.  The 
tightening  process  that  he  began  has 
been  continued,  and  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  reverse  myself  in  the  present 
mstance. 

Foreign  aid  remains  an  important — 
though  we  hope  diminishing — aspect  of 
foreign  policy.  It  should  receive  a  high 
degree  of  bipartisan  support.  In  the 
tradition  of  Vandenburg.  tliat  obligation 
has  always  been  a  special  one  for  Re- 
publicans and  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Hence  I  will  vote  against  the  motion  to 
recommit  and  for  the  bill  on  final 
pa.s,sage. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  to  require 
congressional  approval  of  all  proposed 
foreign  aid  projects  costing  $100  million 
or  more 

The  Clay  Committee  report,  of  which 
we  have  already  heard  much,  declares 
that  In  many  respects  the  planning  and 
administration  of  our  aid  program  has 
not  been  as  effective  as  we  and  the 
American  people  whom  we  represent 
have  every  right  to  expect,  considering 
the  tremendous  cost  of  the  program. 

In  their  excellent  presentation,  the 
minority  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  have  particularized  this 
charge  and  pointed  out  how  this  con- 
dition will  be  perpetuated  m  tlie  pres- 
ent bill.  They  have  also  directed  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  several  usur- 
pations by  the  executive  branch  of  con- 
gressional powers.  I  heartily  concur 
with  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Mrs.  St.  George],  who  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  rule  commended  the  minority 
for  their  perceptive  analysis  of  the  sit- 
uation. It  remains  for  us  to  act  upon 
tlie  suggestions  made  by  these  gentle- 
men by  enacting  this  and  related  amend- 
ments to  the  bill. 

The  present  amendment,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  well -calculated  to  put  a  brake  on 
the  liberties  which  the  executive  branch 
has  been  taking  with  our  function  and 
to  prevent  a  continuation  of  a  partic- 
ular practice  which  I  find  specially  dis- 
turbing. I  refer  to  the  use  of  American 
tax  dollars — the  fruits  of  our  system  of 
private  enterprise — for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  State  socialism  in  the  de- 
veloping economies  of  certain  nations, 
particularly  m  Africa  and  Asia. 

The  prime  example  of  what  I  am 
speaking  about  is,  of  course,  the  pro- 
posed Bokaro  steel  mill  in  India,  a  bil- 
lion dollar  operation — the  tab  for  which 
is  to  be  picked  up  by  the  American  tax- 
payer. I  say  "proposed"  steel  mill,  and 
I  fervently  hope  that  it  is  no  more  than 
that,  but  despite  careful  questioning  by 
committee  members,  it  did  not  emerge 
too  clearly  in  the  hearings  how  deeply 
the  administration  has  committed  us  to 
this  venture. 

The  Indian  Embassy  has  been  kind 
enough  to  furnish  me  with  iron-steel  pro- 
duction figures  for  the  last  two  calendar 
years.  In  1961,  the  private  sector  pro- 
duced some  2,694,093  metric  tons,  and  the 
public  sector  produced  1,258,802  metric 
tons.  In  1962.  the  private  sector  pro- 
duced some  2.830,323  metric  tons — an  in- 
crease of  144.000  metric  tons  over  the 
preceding  year.    The  public  sector  in  1962 
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produced  1,850,958  metric  tons — an  In- 
crease of  608.000  over  the  preceding  year. 
Thus,  we  see  a  promising  privately 
owned  steel  ind\istry  being  outstripped 
in  production  by  a  state-owned  competi- 
tor. And  American  funds  are  sought  to 
facilitate  the  process.  The  wonder  of  it 
all  is,  not  that  the  Indians  seek  to  do 
this,  but  that  there  are  Americans  who 
are  willing  to  see  it  done. 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  practices 
which  the  Clay  Committee  opposed,  and 
in  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  head  of  the  AID  indi- 
cated that  he  was  in  agreement  with  this 
Judgment.  But  he  went  on  to  say  that 
due  to  differing  historical,  cultural,  and 
economic  forces  at  work  in  recipient  na- 
tions, it  would  be  unwise  for  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  free  enterprise 
system  in  every  such  nation.  Certainly, 
one  need  not  be  a  gifted  observer  to  per- 
ceive substantial  differences  between  the 
Republic  of  India  and  the  United  States, 
but  I  can  see  none  and  I  have  heard  none 
advanced  which  is  so  insurmountable  as 
to  militate  against  free  enterprise  in 
India. 

Here  is  a  nation  which  already  has  a 
private  steel  industry  and  the  United 
States  is  being  asked  to  throttle  it.  An 
imposing  array,  ranging  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  down  to  a  pair 
of  aspiring  pundits  in  one  of  the  local 
papers,  ardently  suppwrt  this  project. 
The  pundits,  writing  yesterday,  seemed 
to  feel  that  the  dubiousness  which  has 
already  been  expressed  by  Members  of 
Congress  arises  from  some  an ti -Nehru 
bias  which  is  alleged  to  inhere  on  the 
Hill.  And  they  warned  that  if  we  refused 
to  shell  out  for  this  project,  India  would 
be  forced  into  the  arms  of  Russia — an 
interesting  and  seldom-heard  argument 
in  foreign  relations  debates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  more  I  read  In  the 
press,  the  more  firmly  convinced  I  be- 
come that  the  amendment  under  consid- 
eration here  is  essential  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  national  self-respect. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  major  reasons 
advanced  in  support  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  are  two : 

First,  there  is  some  sort  of  a  moral 
obligation  upon  us  In  this  country  to 
share  our  bounty  with  those  less  fortu- 
nate. It  has  always  been  interesting  for 
me  to  note  that  exponents  of  this  posi- 
tion failed  to  observe  that  our  wealth  is 
the  product  of  good  hard  work  by  our- 
selves and  our  forebears — no  one  gave 
it  to  us  on  a  silver  platter.  I  also  note 
that  the  humanitarian  impulse  of  the 
moralists  seldom  extends  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  and  the  crushing  burden 
of  debt  which  is  being  piled  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  generations  yet  unborn. 

Second — and  somewhat  more  sound- 
ly, I  think — it  is  argued  that  the  Nation 
is  engaged  in  a  great  struggle  with  the 
disciples  of  Maix  who  are  seeking  by 
every  means  at  their  command  to  extend 
their  sway  over  the  face  of  the  globe. 
In  part,  this  war  Is  being  waged  eco- 
nomically :  The  less-fortunate  peoples  of 
the  world  must  be  helped  to  achieve 
some  minimal  degree  of  prosperity  so 
that  they  will  be  less  easy  prey  for  the 
blandishments  of  the  Marxists.  And  In 
part,  it  is  being  waged  Ideologically:  The 
5;pcriority.   the  vitality  of  our  institu- 


tions must  be  dononstrated  to  these  peo- 
ples. They  must  be  afforded  opportimi- 
tles  to  see  that  a  politically  and  eco- 
nomically free  society  offers  more  to  each 
individual  than  does  one  which  Is  sub- 
jected to  government  controls. 

And  so  I  ask,  How  do  we  advance  these 
economic  and  Ideological  fronts  by  en- 
couraging the  spread  of  socialist  institu- 
tions? I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  do  not 
advance  either. 

But,  It  Is  said,  there  Is  not  sufficient 
private  capital  in  India  to  finance  this 
venture.  And  I  say.  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  people  across  the  Nation 
are  saying,  then  let  us  work  out  an  ar- 
rangement to  get  the  capital  to  private 
developers  in  India.  Stu-ely  this  cannot 
be  too  difficult  to  do,  and  It  certainly 
cannot  be  any  more  expensive  than  the 
present  scheme.  Let  us,  instead  of  spot- 
lighting socialism,  make  Bokaro  a  show- 
place  of  private  enterprise,  and  thus  win 
a  round  on  both  the  ideological  and  eco- 
nomic fronts. 

And  the  first  step  to  accomplishment 
of  this  is  the  adoption  of  the  present 
amendment. 

Mr.  2;aBLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debate  the  other  day  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Curtis]  raised  a  question 
which  indicated  that  there  is  some  ap- 
parent confusion  alx)ut  the  amount  of 
our  foreign  assistance  funds  which  are 
used  for  procurement  in  the  United 
States.  This  confusion  arises,  I  think, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

Expenditures  imder  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program  during  any  period  of  time 
include  expenditures  for  which  funds 
were  committed,  that  is,  obligated  in  pre- 
vious years,  and  expenditures  for  which 
funds  were  obligated  during  the  imme- 
diate year.  It  is  obvious  that  changes 
in  procurement  policy  primarily  affect 
funds  obligated  after  the  changes  are 
adopted.  Therefore,  there  will  neces- 
sarily be  a  considerable  period  of  time 
before  actual  payout  imder  the  foreign 
assistance  program  will  f uUy  reflect  the 
policies  which  restrict  funds  to  expendi- 
ture in  the  United  States. 

For  some  time,  the  administration  has 
been  taking  steps  to  Increase  the  posi- 
tion of  aid  funds  which  are  spent  In  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  rate  of  actual  expenditure  of  aid 
fimds  in  the  United  States  has  been  in- 
creasing. However,  since  actual  current 
expenditures  reflect  funds  committed  in 
previous  years  as  well  as  in  the  current 
year,  the  percentage  of  procurement  in 
the  United  States  today  Is  not  as  high 
as  the  percentage  of  procurement  in  the 
Uhited  States  which  will  be  spent  in  the 
future  under  funds  now  being  obligated. 

To  make  an  evaluation  of  the  effect  of 
current  foreign  aid  procurement  policies, 
it  is  necessary  to  analyze  its  impact  on 
current  commitments  to  be  spent  in  the 
future. 

The  percentage  of  procurenaent  sta- 
tistics demonstrate  this  lag  between  pol- 
icy and  effect  clearly.  In  1961  an  es- 
timated 50  percent  of  foreign  assistance 
expenditures  were  made  in  the  United 
States;  In  1962,  63  percent;  and  in  1964, 
the  estimate  Is  70  percent.  However, 
the  percentage  of  new  money  committed, 
that  is  obligated,  which  will  be  spent  in 


the  United  States,  was  an  estimated  81 
percent  in  1063  and  will  go  up  to  85  per- 
cent In  1964.  The  lag  between  conunlt- 
ment  and  expenditure  is  evident. 

I  have  In  my  hand,  and  will  insert  in 
the  Record,  a  copy  of  the  latest  Agency 
procurement  policy  Issued  on  July  5  of 
this  year.  Although  we  can  all  see  that 
prior  procurement  policy  actions  have 
been  extremely  successful  in  reducing 
the  effect  of  foreign  aid  spending  on  our 
balance  of  payments,  the  goal  which  the 
President  and  AID  have  set  Is  even 
greater.  That  target  is  to  restrict  non- 
U.S.  spending  to  $500  million  by  fiscal 
year  1965. 

To  repeat,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
funds  committed  under  old  policies  in 
prior  years  are  being  expended  now. 
New  funds  now  being  committed  of 
which  85  percent  is  for  spending  in  the 
United  States  will  not  make  their  impact 
on  the  statistics  until  actually  paid  out. 

Commodity   PaocxmKMKNT   Sotmci:   and 
Origin    Policy 

The  President  lias  recently  written  to  AID 
along  with  other  agencies  requesting  a  re- 
view of  steps  which  could  be  talten  to  further 
relieve  the  burden  of  Government  programs 
on  the  VB.  balance  of  payments.  Spe- 
cifically, the  President  requested  an  ex- 
amination of  what  cutbacks  in  the  aid  pro- 
gram would  be  necessary  to  provide  signifi- 
cant relief  to  the  U.S.  foreign  deficit. 

For  some  years  It  has  been  the  target  of 
this  agency  to  reduce  AID  pa3anenU  abroad 
to  not  more  than  20  percent  of  total  ex- 
penditures. It  now  appears  that  this  target 
will  be  reached  under  fiscal  year  1963  obli- 
gations. However,  this  agency  is  still  mak- 
ing an  estimated  $770  million  of  payments 
offshore  this  year,  and  it  Is  now  our  agreed 
target  to  reduce  tills  amount  to  $500  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1065. 

KXISTTNG  POLICIES 

To  reach  this  target  will  require  a  con- 
tinued and  concerted  effort  throughout  the 
agency.  Existing  policies  reqiilrlng  the  pro- 
curement of  U.S.  goods  and  services  for  AID- 
financed  projects  where  poeslble  must  con- 
tinue to  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  appIle<L 
This  Is  also  true  of  existing  policy  to  maxi- 
mize the  contrlbutlona  of  participating 
countries  to  the  local  cost  of  AID-flnanced 
projects  and  activities,  Including  the  over- 
sea living  and  op>eratlonal  expenditures  of 
AID  technicians  and  contractors.  Cash 
transfers  must  be  reduced  to  the  absolute 
minimum  possible.  Except  for  negUgible 
amounts  or  as  specifically  waived  by  the 
Administrator,  any  necessary  AID  financing 
of  local  costs,  whether  on  a  budget  support 
or  project  basis,  should  be  Introduced  into 
the  recipient  country  throvigh  financing  of 
current  commodity  Imports  from  eligible 
sources. 

Mrw  POLICIXS 

As  a  further  measure  toward  Increasing 
the  share  of  U.S.-produced  goods  and  serv- 
ices In  the  AID  program,  this  agency  will, 
effective  Immediately,  cease  to  finance  goods 
of  which  the  United  States  itself  is  a  consist- 
ent net  Importer  except  under  exceptional 
circumstances.  Such  consistent  U.S.  net  Im- 
ports Include  crude  oil.  petroleum  fuel,  tin, 
rubber,  wool,  sugar,  and  the  additional  items 
appearing  on  the  attached  list  prepared  by 
the  Assistant  Administrator  for  MAterUl  Re- 
sources. The  list  is  obviously  subject  to 
revision  from  time  to  time  and  must  take 
into  account  any  adverse  effects  on  UjS.  In- 
dustry. It  Is  contemplated  that  an  Inter- 
agency committee,  with  possible  Inclusion 
of  membership  of  representatives  of  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  Labor  (with 
the  Assistant  Administrator  for  Material  Re- 
sources and  Program  Coordination  Staff  for 
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AID)  Will  tf  MteblUbed  to  advise  th«  As- 
aifltant  Admlnlatnitar  for  MAtartal  Resources 
on  sddltioiu  to  or  deletions  from  the  list. 
The  exoeptlon^  circumstances  under  which 
these  Items  nukj  be  Included  In  AID  pro- 
grams are: 

1.  Ooods  fls>sed  from  Oovernment-held 
stocks  or  eassa  where  the  supplier  agrees  to 
accept  an  equlTslent  amount  of  goods  re- 
leased from  Oorernment-held  stocks  or  stra- 
tegic matertals. 

a.  Goods  acquired  under  barter  contracts 
for  surplus  agricultural  commodities  under 
Department  of  Agriculture  barter  regula- 
tions and  usual  marketing  criteria,  or  (or 
stockpile  surpluses  under  similar  or  reUt«d 
criteria  and  procedure. 

3  Purchases  of  petroleum  products  sub- 
ject to  n.S.  Import  quota,  either  in  the  United 
States,  or  offsbore  under  arrangements  which 
have  the  effect  of  treating  the  amount  fi- 
nanced as  an  Import  into  the  United  States 
for  purposes  of  the  U.S.  Import  quota. 

4.  Cases  wbare  the  regional  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator, with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Material  Re- 
sources, determines  that  essential  program 
purposes  would  be  sacrificed  If  the  net  Im- 
port Item  were  not  financed 

The  principles  of  competitive  procurement 
and  of  AID  encouragement  of  the  Incipient 
Industrial  exports  of  less  developed  countries 
are  to  be  maintained  to  the  extent  possible 
The  policy  of  limited  worldwide  procure- 
ment of  goods  of  which  the  United  States 
Is  also  an  exporter  will  therefore  b«  con- 
tinued for  nonproject  assistance  financed 
with  development  grants  or  supporting  as- 
sistance funds.  However.  In  Issuing  pro- 
curement authorizations  the  commodity 
categories  shoiild  be  selected  with  strong 
emphasis  on  those  on  which  US  exporters 
can  normally  compete  successfully,  giving 
secondary  consideration  to  administrative 
convenience  as  a  criterion  of  selection. 

It  Is  an  AID  purpose  that  assistance  should 
result  In  expanded  US  exports  and  In  such 
shifts  In  trade  patterns  In  favor  of  the  United 
States  as  do  not  undermine  other  U  S.  policy 
purposes. 

Furthermore,  policy  with  regard  to  eligible 
commodities  la  modified,  effective  inunedl- 
ately,  to  exclude  from  AID  financing  all 
goods  which  contain  coniponent.3  Imported 
from  excluded  sources,  the  delivered  cost  of 
which  exceeds  90  percent  of  the  supplier's 
lowest  f.o.b.  or  fas.  export  price  at  point  of 
export.  Exceptions  n\ay  be  apprnved  by 
the  Assistant  Administrator  (or  Material 
Resources. 

The  pattern  of  commodity  financing  will 
be  kept  closely  under  review  Further  revi- 
sion of  procxirsment  policy  may  be  necessary 
If  the  half-bllllon-dollar  target  Is  to  be  met 

In  addition  the  disbursement  of  AID  funds 
to  International  organizations  Is  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  disbursement  needs  of  the  orga- 
nization. In  cooperation  with  the  Treasury. 
10  has  already  taken  steps  to  insure  this 
with  regard  to  the  U.N  Special  Fund  and 
UNICKF.  Program  coordination  will  work 
closely  with  Um  Bureau  of  International  Or- 
ganizational Affairs,  State,  to  Insure  com- 
parabls  arrangamsnts  as  feasible  In  other 
cases.  The  regional  administrators  will  con- 
sider similar  arrangements  with  regard  to 
contributions  within    their   responsibility 

Finally,  tba  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Latin  America  Is  requested  to  join  with 
Treasury  In  sacurtug  arrangements  with  re- 
gard to  the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  which 
will  reduce  tba  drain  from  this  source  on  the 
US.  balance  of  paymenu  The  aim  of  these 
arrangements  abould  be  substantially  to 
confins  all  dlabui semen ts  from  the  Trust 
Fund  during  flaeal  year  1004  and  subse- 
quently to  payment  for  goods  :ind  services 
of  UJS.  source. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr    MORGAN.     Mr.  Speaker.   I  ask 

vinammous  coixsent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genllrman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 


THE    FOREIGN    AID    BILL 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
shall  cast  a  "no"  vote  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  It  is  not  an  easy  decision  to  make 
in  view  of  worldwide  commitments  that 
have  been  made.  However,  it  Is  my  con- 
viction that  we  are  spending  too  much, 
in  too  many  places,  that  we  mistakenly 
believe  we  can  buy  friendship;  or  that 
we  can,  by  gift  or  loan,  persuade  a  nation 
to  reject  one  political  philosophy  and  ac- 
cept ours  It  just  doe.s  mt  woik  that  way. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  we  encourage, 
through  our  aid  programs  in  other  coun- 
tries, socialism  and  I.  for  one,  reject  the 
theory  of  socialism.  Through  our  aid  we 
encourage  strong  dominating  Federal 
control  in  other  countries  and  certainly 
we  do  not  want  this  for  our  own  country 

I  am  opposed  to  building  competing 
industry  such  as  the  Bokaro  Steel  Mill  in 
India  with  U.S.  taxpayer  dollars  I  am 
convinced  that  military  aid  to  many 
countries  is  being  used  to  police  their 
own  internal  problems  and  that  this  is 
not  our  problem.  I  am  convinced  that 
aid  should  not  be  «iven  to  any  Commu- 
nist country  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
I  am  al.so  convinced  that,  if  we  are  to 
give  aid  to  a  country,  it  .•should  be  a  coun- 
try which  Is  on  our  side.  Being  neutral 
and  playing  both  sides  against  the  mid- 
dle is  not  being  on  our  side.  I  also  be- 
lieve a  nation  should  be  politically  stable 
before  any  aid  is  given.  This  we  are  not 
doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  great  mistake  has 
been  that  we  have  been  led  astray  by  the 
early  success  of  the  Marshall  plan.  It 
was  appropriate.  It  was  timely.  But 
the  same  formula  cannot  be  applied  to- 
day. The  ingredients  are  not  the  same. 
Our  own  economy  has  changed.  We  are 
dealing  with  nations  with  no  history  of 
economic  success.  We  are  dealing  with 
poIlUcaUy  unstable  nations  and  the  out- 
pouring of  our  dollars  cannot  solve  their 
problems  and  it  is  my  opinion  It  Is  only 
adding  to  ours. 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  SOVIET  BLOC 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rxcokd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  Congress  and  millions  of 
Americans  have  been  greatly  concerned 
about  the  policy  of  the  administration  on 
control  of  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  It 
hem  been  known  that  certain  spokesmen 
have  espoused  practically  ehminating  all 
controls  on  sales  of  goods  to  the  Com- 
munists short  of  actual  war  materials. 
Many  have  been  wondering  when  an  out- 
and-out  move  toward  this  end  would  oc- 
cur, and  the  speculation  has  been  height- 
ened since  the  conferences  on  the  pro- 
po.sed  test  ban  treaty. 

I  believe  we  have  the  answer.  And 
that  the  answer  is  frightening  and  one 
that  must  be  viewed  with  alarm. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  in  con- 
.1  unction  with  other  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment, has  just  reached  a  decision  to 
allow  shipment  from  the  United  States 
to  the  USSR,  of  highly  automated  min- 
ing machinery  valued  at  an  estimated 
$10  million.  According  to  reports  the 
Soviet  order  is  for  30  of  the  machines 
which  are  known  as  "continuous  min- 
er.s."  They  are  similar  to  but  larger 
than  equipment  used  to  mine  coal  In  the 
United  States.  According  to  these  re- 
ports, the  company  which  would  manu- 
facture these  highly  automated,  power- 
ful machines,  at  the  Insistence  of  the 
State  Department,  filled  a  large  order  for 
coal  mining  equipment  for  tlie  Russians 
during  World  War  IL 

The  Department  of  Commerce  advises 
that  the  mining  machinery  will  be  used 
for  the  mining  of  c>otash  which  it  states 
is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  manu- 
facture of  potassium  fertilizers.  While 
potash  is  used  basically  for  fertilizers,  it 
al.so  has  important  uses  in  the  chemical 
field,  including  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder, drugs,  glass,  detergents,  dyes, 
textiles,  and  other  products. 

Just  last  year  the  Congress  in  a  near 
unanimous  action  voted  to  strengthen  the 
Export  Control  Act.  A  major  purpose  of 
the  amendments  to  the  act  was  to  re- 
quire the  administration  to  place  greater 
emphasis  on  economic  factors  in  consid- 
ering applications  to  ship  goods  and  in- 
formation to  the  Soviet  bloc.  This  was 
done  over  strong  objections  from  the 
State  Department,  who.  according  to  the 
debate,  "begged  and  pleaded"  the  con- 
ferees on  the  bill  to  drop  the  section  pro- 
posing to  require  denial  of  licenses  in 
those  cases  where  proposed  exports 
would  make  a  significant  contribution 
not  only  to  the  military  but  also  to  the 
economic  potential  of  bloc  nations  which 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  security 
and  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

Is  it  claimed  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment that  this  mining  machinery 
would  not  contribute  to  the  economic  po- 
tential of  the  U.S.S.R.?  Certainly  not. 
In  fact,  the  Department  says  in  Its  let- 
ter to  me,  which  I  received  this  morning: 

In  view  of  the  size  of  the  order  and  the 
productivity  of  the  equipment,  there  was  lit- 
tle doubt  but  that  the  export  would  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  economic  po- 
tential of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Department  goes  on  to  state  that 
the  decision  to  issue  the  license  was  be- 
cause potassium  fertilizer  can  be  char- 
acterized as  "peaceful  goods." 
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What  is  not  stated  of  course  is  the 
fact  that  potash  has  important  chemical 
uses,  including  the  manufacture  of  gxm- 
powder.  nor  the  fact  that  it  is  no  trick  at 
all  for  the  Soviets  to  turn  so-called 
peaceful  goods  Into  items  of  oppression 
and  control,  or  into  products  to  export 
or  dump  as  part  of  the  U.S.S.R.  economic 
offensive. 

And  certainly  it  is  generally  known 
and  understood  that  products  and  goods 
of  all  kinds  which  build  up  the  economy 
and  economic  potential  of  a  nation  make 
that  nation  stronger  in  a  military  sense. 
It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  the  Export 
Control  Act  was  amended  to  make  it 
clear  that  prohibitions  on  sending  goods 
were  to  be  applied  even  though  they 
could  not  be  clearly  characterized  as 
contributing  directly  to  the  military  po- 
tential of  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  my  opinion  there  can  be  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  this  action  is  di- 
rectly contrary  to  what  the  Congress 
specifically  said  last  year  should  not  be 
done. 

When  reports  of  this  license  applica- 
tion appeared,  indicating  that  the  ques- 
tion WM  at  that  time  pending  before  the 
Department  of  State,  I  wrote  to  the  State 
Department  asking  whether  such  an  ap- 
plication for  this  mining  machinery  was 
pending  and  expressing  the  opinion  that 
if  so  the  license  application  should  be 
denied  because  of  the  significance  of 
such  export  to  the  economic  and  military 
potential  of  the  U.S.S.R.  I  should  add 
here  that  though  the  Export  Control 
Act  is  administered  by  the  Commerce 
Department,  the  Department  of  State 
plays  a  highly  significant  role  in  estab- 
lishing policies  followed  in  administering 
the  act. 

I  am  setting  forth  the  reply  received 
from  the  State  Department,  indicating 
that  my  letter  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Set  forth 
below  also  is  the  letter  I  received  from 
the  OflQce  of  Export  Control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  advising  that  my 
letter  to  the  State  Department  had  been 
received,  and  a  copy  of  the  letter  re- 
ceived today  in  response  to  my  request  to 
the  Office  of  Export  Control  to  be  ad- 
vised as  soon  as  a  decision  was  made 
concerning  the  application. 

Depastmxnt  or  Stat«, 
Washington.  July  24, 1963. 
Dear  Concsessman  Ln>soouB:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  July  16.  concerning  a  re- 
port that  the  U.S.SJl.  Is  interested  In  plac- 
ing an  order  for  automated  mining  machin- 
ery valued  at  tlO  million  with  a  firm  In 
Pittsburgh.  Certain  export  Ucense  applica- 
tions for  such  machinery  have  been  received 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  are 
currently  under  consideration.  I  am  send- 
ing your  letter  to  Mr.  F.  D.  Hockersmltb. 
Director.  Office  of  Export  Control,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  for  a  report  on  the  status 
of  those  cases  since  the  matter  falls  wltbin 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  Hockersmlth's  telephone  num- 
ber 19  code  112.  extension  4MS. 

Tou  will  hear  directly  ttam.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conunerce  on  the  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PazoniCK  O.  Ddtton, 

Aaaistant  Secretary 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State) . 


n.S.  Dbpartmxmt  or  CoMMzacx, 
BtrazAtr  or  Internatiokal  Com- 
MKBCX,  Onrcx  of  Export  Com- 

TBOL, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  2,  1893. 
Hon.  Olsmaxd  P.  Lipscomb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
WaaMngton.  D.C. 

Dbab  Mk.  Lip8cx>mb:  As  you  have  been 
Informed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
In  his  letter  to  you  of  July  24,  1963.  your 
letter  of  July  16,  addressed  to  Secretary 
Rusk  has  been  referred  to  this  office  for 
reply.  Tour  letter  Inquired  as  to  the  status 
of  a  reported  pending  license  application 
concerning  the  proposed  exportation  by  a 
Pittsburgh  firm  of  mining  machinery  to  the 
UJ3.SJI. 

Such  an  application  is  presently  pending 
In  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Your 
view  that  this  application  should  be  denied 
will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Dr.  Jack 
Behrman  upon  his  return.  I  am  sure  that 
it  will  receive  careful  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wn£ON  £.   SWKXNET, 

Acting  Director. 


n.S.  Department  or  Commerce, 
Bureau  or  International  Com- 
acKRCX,  OmcE  or  Export  Con- 
trol, 

Washington,  D.C,  August  21, 1963. 
Hon.  QuKNARo  P.  Lipscomb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Me.  Lipscomb:  In  your  letter  of 
August  15  to  Mr.  Sweeney  of  this  office,  you 
asked  to  be  advised  as  soon  as  a  decision  was 
made  with  regard  to  the  proposed  exporta- 
tion by  a  Pittsburgh  firm  of  mining  ma- 
chinery to  the  n.SJS Ji.  The  Department  has 
Just  decided  to  authorize  the  export  to  which 
you  refer.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  ap- 
proval will  be  announced  in  the  dally  Li- 
cense List  of  Aug\ist  21.  1963. 

The  machinery  In  question,  which  Involves 
several  export  license  applications,  is  for  the 
mining  of  potash  which  is  used  almost  ex- 
clusively In  the  manufacture  of  potassium 
fertilizers.  While  the  Soviet  Union  Is  far 
short  of  its  goals  In  the  production  of 
potassium  fertilizers  for  Its  own  Indigenous 
use,  navertheleea  It  1b  also  an  exp>orter  of 
such  f  ertlllBers. 

The  case  was  one  of  considerable  Interest. 
In  view  of  the  size  of  the  order  and  the  pro- 
ductlvlty  of  the  equipment,  there  was  little 
doubt  but  that  the  export  would  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  economic 
potential  cC  the  Soviet  Union.  Accordingly, 
the  question  of  whether  such  a  contribution 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  U.S.  security 
and  welfare  had  to  be  pursued.  It  was 
studied  in  great  detail  and,  of  course,  advice 
was  aought  from  other  Interested  U.S.  Oov- 
emment  departments  and  from  Industry. 
Our  decision  to  license  was  heavily  weighted 
by  the  fact  that  potassium  fertilizer  can  best 
be  characterized  as  "peaceful  goods."  In- 
creased use  throughout  the  world  of  potas- 
■lum  fertilizer  will  undoubtedly  Increase 
food  production.  It  Is  our  conviction  that 
Increased  food  production  throughout  the 
world,  thereby  relieving  hunger  and  human 
stifferlng.  Is  consistent  with  and  In  further- 
ance of  I7J3.  overall  objectives. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Forrest  D.  HocKBRSMim. 

Director. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  Ucense  ap- 
proval abould  be  withdrawn  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  hope  that 
the  Ooncren  and  the  public  will  express 
theouelves  to  the  Department  concern- 
ing wbether  or  not  they  believe  this 
proposed  export  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  our  security  and  welfare. 


I  want  to  add  that  while  the  license 
to  ship  $10  million  worth  of  highly  auto- 
mated mining  machinery  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  one  of  the  most  serious  exam- 
ples that  has  come  to  my  attention,  it 
is  by  no  means  the  only  example  of  is- 
suance of  a  license  which  should  cause 
concern. 

In  July,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
issued  a  license  to  ship  to  East  Germany 
a  quantity  of  precision  control  instru- 
ments which  it  was  stated  were  for  use 
in  "air  conditioning."  Upon  inquiring, 
I  was  advised  that  the  instruments  were 
to  be  used  for  temperature  and  humidity 
control  on  various  types  of  ships  and 
vessels  under  construction  in  East  Ger- 
man shipyards.  It  was  claimed  the  in- 
struments In  question  were  "unsophisti- 
cated controls  for  space  heating  and  air 
conditioning,  which  do  not  meet  any  of 
the  current  strategic  criteria,"  whatever 
that  may  mean.  On  further  checking, 
I  found  the  license  was  for  a  total  of 
380  instruments  that  would  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  a  number  of  vessels 
that  were  going  to  the  U.S.SJl.  In- 
cluded are  a  passenger  ship  for  750  peo- 
ple, a  passenger  ship  for  300  persons,  6 
fishing  vessels,  7  motor  freighters,  and  a 
scientific  research  vessel,  all  to  go  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  It  has  also  been  confirmed 
that  the  very  instruments  in  question 
have  applications  aboard  naval  ships  as 
controls  for  cooling  electronic  and  other 
military  equipment. 

On  August  12,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce granted  a  license  authorizing  ship- 
ment of  technical  data  to  the  U£.S.R. 
This  data,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
states,  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
installation  and  operation  of  oil-water 
separator  equipment  at  the  Gujarat  re- 
finery in  India  being  constructed  by  the 
Indian  Government  in  collaboration  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  This  refinery  Is  part  of  a 
company  in  the  public  sector  of  the  In- 
dian economy,  meaning  it  is  owned  by 
the  Government. 

There  of  course  continues  to  be  many 
other  export  licenses  granted  to  author- 
ize shipment  of  such  items  as  petroleum 
drilling  equipment  to  Yugoslavia,  elec- 
tronic and  construction  equipment  to 
Yugoslavia,  and  many  other  items  to  the 
U.S.SJR.  and  other  bloc  countries. 

In  addition  to  the  significance  of  al- 
lowing the  shipment  such  as  the  auto- 
mated mining  equipment  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  its  meaning  to  a  buildup  of  the  So- 
viet economic  potential,  granting  a  li- 
cense such  as  this  has  other  far-reach- 
ing significance.  If  such  a  shipment  is 
allowed  it  would  set  a  precedent,  prac- 
tically opening  the  gates  for  any  item 
which  conceivably  could  be  claimed  to 
be  of  less  or  equal  significance  in  build- 
ing up  the  Soviet  economy  and  thus  their 
overall  strength  as  a  nation.  Further  at- 
tempts would  undoubtedly  be  made  to 
secure  public  acceptance  and  acquies- 
cence to  shipping  even  greater  amounts 
and  different  kinds  of  strategic  goods  and 
information  which  could  build  up  the 
economic  and  military  potential  of  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

At  that  point,  should  that  happen,  our 
export  control  program  would  be  all  but 
meaningless,  an  empty  shell     Though 
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It  seenu  cleur  that  there  are  those  who 
wish  to  see  ibis  become  a  reality.  I  am 
equally  stire  that  far  the  greater  major- 
ity of  Ameiicaiu  are  in  complete  dis- 
agreement with  thl3  goal  and  believe  It 
Is  contrary  to  ovir  security  and  welfare 

I  have  today  written  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  urging  that  the  De- 
partment reverse  the  decision  to  grant 
the  license  to  ship  the  $10  million  In 
mining  machinery  to  the  U^.S.R. 

It  is  also  becoming  Increasingly  clear 
that  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  House 
recreate  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Export  Control  to  maintain  a  continuing 
study  of  all  acUvlties  in  this  field.  I 
Introduced  a  resolution  for  this  purpose 
at  the  opening  of  this  session  and  urge 
that  it  be  taken  up  and  approved. 

Present  practices  and  policies  followed 
in  the  administering  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  must  have  immediate  attention. 
Decisions  being  made  on  proposed  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  bloc  give  appearances 
of  being  reached  on  the  basis  of  political 
expediency  and  on  policies  which  are 
contrary  to  the  best  interest  of  our  wel- 
fare and  security. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM    FOR    THE 
WEEK  OP  AUGUST  26.  1963 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  Inquire 
of  the  majority  leader  concerning  the 
program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Inquiry  of  the  gentleman. 
Monday  Is  District  Day.  There  are  three 
bills,  as  follows: 

coN-riM  uuie  BxaoLTmoN — appeopbiations 

H.R.  7399.  use  of  the  Capitol  and  Keith 
Theaters  as  municipal  theaters. 

H.R.  7440.  voluntary  admission  of 
patients  to  the  District  Training  School. 

H.R.  7497.  annual  statements  of  life  In- 
surance companies. 

There  are  six  printing  authorization 
resolutions  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  as  follows: 

First.  House  Resolution  474.  report  on 
the  increase  in  resources  of  the  Inter - 
American  Development  Bank. 

Second.  House  Resolution  475.  report 
on  proposed  Increase  of  $1  billion  in  au- 
thorized capital  of  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

Third.  House  Resolution  415.  US.  de- 
fense pollctoa  In  1962. 

Pourth.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
203,  "The  Federal  Government  and  Edu- 
cation." 

Fifth.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
212.  excerpts  fn»n  Library  of  Congress 
compilation  on  1903-4M  national  debate 
topic  of  edueatlon. 

Sixth.  Sawte  Concurrent  Resolution 
48.  excerpts  from  Library  of  Congress 


compilation  on  1963-64  national  debate 
topic  of  medicare 

House  Resolution  444.  authorizing 
$7,000  for  the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on 
Research  Data  ProcessliiK  and  Informa- 
tion Retrieval  Center. 

For  Tuesday:  H  R  7544,  maternal  and 
child  health  and  mental  retardation 
planning  amendmenUs  of  1963 

This  will  come  in  under  a  modified 
open  rule,  waivlns  points  of  order,  with  2 
hours  of  general  debate 

S.  1007.  marketing  area  of  Bonneville 
Power  Administration.  This  carries  an 
op)en  rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate* 

For  Wedne-sday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

H  R.  6225.  providing  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Guam.  This  carries  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

May  I  take  this  time.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  Mr  Speaker,  to  advise 
Members  that  legLslation  Involving  the 
railroad  issue  may  well  be  up  next  week 
and  very  probably  on  Wednesday.  We. 
of  course,  hope  that  this  matter  can  be 
settled  by  Industry  and  labor  ne- 
gotiations. 

I  know  that  all  Members  Join  me  In 
ur^;lng  that  this  matter  be  disposed  of 
by  the  parties  so  that  It  will  not  have  to 
become  the  problem  of  the  Congress  in 
the  next  few  days 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  announcement  Ls,  of 
course,  made  subject  to  the  usual  re.ser- 
vatlon  that  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time  and  that  any  fur- 
ther program  can  be  announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
AUGUST  26.    1963 

Mr  AI>BERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Hou.se 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPELAK£R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  VARIOUS 
REPORTS.  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  EHstrlct  of  Columbia  have  until 
midnight  tomorrow  night  to  file  various 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  LIMITA- 
TIONS ON  RETIREMENT  OF  EN- 
LISTED MEN  OF  THE  COAST 
GUARD 

Mr.  BONNER  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  <S.  1194j 
to  remove  the  percentage  limitations  on 
retirement  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  Tor  other  purposes. 


US.  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  HIERARCHY 
APPEALS  FOR  ACTION  TO  AID 
NEGROES 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  yesterday  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference  released  a 
pastoral  letter,  drafted  by  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishops  of  the  United  States  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Text  or  Catholic  Bishops'  Letter  on  Race 

Nearly  5  years  at;o.  we.  the  Catholic  bl-hops 
of  the  United  States  proclaimed  with  one 
voice  our  moral  Jvidsfmeru  on  racial  dlscrlin- 
iM.itlon  and  segregation.  This  Judgment  of 
November  195a,  simply  reaffirmed  the  Cath- 
olic position  already  made  explicit  In  a  much 
e.irller  statement  In  1943.  In  the  present 
crisis,  we  wish  to  repeat  those  moral  princi- 
ples and  to  offer  some  pastoral  suggestions 
for   a  Catholic  approach   to  racial   harmony. 

We  Insist  that  "the  heart  of  the  race  qiies- 
ti  'n  Is  moral  and  religious.  It  concerns  the 
rights  of  mau  and  our  attitude  toward  our 
fellow  man.  •  •  •  Discrimination  based  on 
the  accidental  fact  of  race  or  color,  and  as 
such  Injurious  to  human  rights,  regardless  of 
f)crsonaI  qualities  or  achievements,  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  truth  that  G(xl  h.is 
created  all  men  with  equal  rights  and  equal 
dignity." 

We  reafUrm  that  segregation  implies  that 
people  of  one  race  are  not  fit  to  ass.xrlate 
with  another  "by  sole  fact  of  race  and  re- 
gardless of  Individual  qualities.  •  •  •  We 
cannot  reconcile  such  a  Judgment  with  the 
Christian  view  of  man's  nature  and  rights  " 
These  principles  apply  to  all  forms  of  dis- 
crlmlnatlnn  and  segregation  based  on  preju- 
dice In  our  Immediate  and  urgent  concern 
for  the  rights  of  Negroes,  we  do  not  overla<ik 
the  disabilities  visited  upon  other  racial  and 
national  groups 

It  Is  our  strict  duty  In  conscience  to  re- 
spect the  basic  hvmian  rights  of  every  per- 
son Our  beloved  PontlfT  of  blessed  memory. 
Pope  John  XXIII.  stated  this  fact  In  his 
encyclical  Peace  on  Earth.  He  proclaimed 
that.  "In  human  society,  to  one  man's  right 
there  corresponds  a  duty  In  other  persons: 
the  duty,  namely,  of  acknowledging  and  re- 
specting the  right  in  question  "  He  not 
only  condemned  racial  discrimination  but 
asserted  that  "he  who  pttssesses  certain  rights 
has  likewise  the  duty  to  claim  these  rights 
as  marks  of  his  dignity." 

Respect  for  personal  rights  Is  not  only  a 
matter  of  individual  moral  duty:  It  Is  alFO 
a  matter  for  civic  action  Pope  John  stated 
"The  chief  concern  of  clvU  authorities  must 
•  •  •  be  to  Insure  that  these  rights  are  ac- 
knowledged, respected,  coordinated  with 
other  rights,  defended  and  promoted,  so  that 
In  this  way  each  one  may  more  easily  carry 
out   his  duties  " 
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Wc  know  that  public  authority  Is  obliged 
to  help  correct  the  evils  of  unjust  dlscrlml- 
n..ti"n  practiced  against  any  group  or  class. 
We  iilso  recognize  that  every  minority  group 

1  America  seeking  Its  lawful  rights  has  the 
,  blipation  of  respecting  the  lawful  rights 
i,t  others.  On  this  point,  Pope  John  wrote: 
Since  men  are  social  by  nature  they  are 
nitaiu  to  live  with  others  and  to  work  for 
,  ne  .uiothcr's  welfare.  A  well-ordered  human 
society  requires  tiiat  men  recognize  and  ob- 
serve their  mutual  rights  and  duties.  It  also 
doniands  that  each  contribute  generously  to 
the  establishment  of  a  civic  order  In  which 
rights  and  duties  are  ever  more  sincerely 
.iiid  etTectlvely  acknowledged  and  fulfilled." 

These  truths  being  understood,  no  Catholic 
Willi  a  good  Christian  conscience  can  fall  to 
recognize  the  rights  of  all  citizens  to  vote. 
Miircovcr,  we  in\ist  provide  for  all,  equal 
op|K>rtunlty  for  employment,  full  participa- 
tion m  our  public  and  private  educational 
facilities,  proi)er  housing,  and  adequate  wel- 
f.tre  assistance   when  needed. 

But  more  than  Justice  Is  Involved.  There 
IS  al.'^o  the  divine  command;  "Thou  shalt 
love  thy  nelghtnir  as  thyself."  Our  present 
Holy  Father.  Pope  Paul  'VI,  at  the  beginning 
01  his  |)ontlttrnte.  reminds  us  that  "Revela- 
tion teaches  tie  to  love  all  men,  what- 
ever tlieir  condition,  for  they  have  all  been 
redeemed  by  the  same  Saviour;  and  it  obliges 
us  to  offer  to  those  who  have  least,  the 
means  of  arriving  In  dignity  at  a  more 
human  life  " 

It  Is  clear  that  the  racial  question  con- 
fror.t.'i  the  conscience  vi  every  man,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  degree  of  direct  or  Indirect  In- 
volvement Indeed,  the  conscience  of  the 
N.Uion  Is  on  trial.  The  most  crucial  test  of 
love  of  Ood  Is  love  of  neighbor.  In  the  words 
vi  the  beloved  ajwstle:  "If  anyone  says  I 
love  God  and  hates  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar. 
For  how  can  he  who  does  not  love  his 
brother,  whom  he  sees  love  God  whom  he 
dops  not  see''" 

We  can  show  our  Christian  charity  by  a 
quiet  and  courageous  determination  to  make 
the  quest  for  racial  harmony  a  matter  of 
personal  involvement  We  must  go  beyond 
slogans  and  generalizations  about  color,  and 
realize  that  all  of  us  are  human  beings,  men, 
women,  and  children,  all  sharing  the  same 
human  nature  and  dignity,  with  the  same 
desires,  hojies.  and  feelings.  We  should  try 
to  know  and   understand   one  another. 

To  do  this  we  must  meet  and  talk  openly 
and  sincerely  and  calmly  about  our  natural 
problems  and  concerns.  There  are  mcmy 
ways  In  which  such  meetings  can  come  about 
peacefully  and  naturally  and  fruitfully. 
For  example  those  In  the  same  type  of  work 
ran  readily  discuss  the  problems  caused  by 
racial  barriers  Physicians  of  one  race  can 
talk  with  th(«e  of  another  So  can  busi- 
nessmen, teachers,  lawyers,  secretaries,  farm- 
ers, clerks,  and  other  workers.  Parish  and 
diocesan  societies,  political  gatherings,  and 
civic  and  neighborhood  associations  can 
be  Common  meeting  grounds 

Our  important  task  is  to  break  down  the 
barriers  that  have  caused  such  grevlous  mis- 
understandings in  the  past.  Where  barriers 
h,T\e  existed  for  many  decades  deep  mls- 
understandlnKs  have  all  too  often  arisen. 
These  should  be  faced,  not  In  a  spirit  of 
debate,  but  with  a  desire  to  open  doors  of 
imder'^t.mdinc: 

It  Is  only  by  open  and  free  exchange  of 
Ui-.is  that  we  c;in  understand  the  rights  and 
obligations  that  prevail  on  both  sides.  Such 
knowledge  Is  the  prelude  to  action  that  will 
remove  the  artlflclal  barriers  of  race.  We 
must  act  to  remove  obstacles  that  Impede 
the  rights  and  opportunities  of  our  Negro 
brethren  We  should  do  our  part  to  see 
that  voting.  Jobs,  housing,  education,  and 
public  facilities  are  freely  available  to  every 
American. 

We  can  dn  this  in  our  own  area  of  work. 
In    our    neighborhood.    In    our    community. 


We  may  act  through  various  lay  organiza- 
tions of  the  church,  as  well  as  with  civic 
groups  of  every  type.  In  many  parts  of  the 
Nation  there  are  interracial  committees  rep- 
resentUig  the  major  religious  faiths  as  well 
as  the  important  aspects  of  civic  life.  We 
bless  and  endorse  such  efforts  to  secure  in- 
terracial harmony  and  to  implement  It  In 
everyday  affairs. 

But  civic  action  will  be  more  fruitful,  and 
Its  results  more  lasting,  if  all  our  citizens 
openly  and  explicitly  proclaim  the  religious 
basis  of  racial  Justice  and  love.  Accordingly. 
we  repeat  simply:  Love  one  another,  for  this 
Is  the  law  of  God.  Revere  in  every  man  his 
human  dignity,  for  this  is  a  gift  of  God. 

United,  as  men  and  women  of  every  faith 
and  race,  we  can  heal  the  ancient  wounds  of 
division.  Thus  our  Nation  will  reflect  its 
true  greatness,  a  greatness  founded  on  the 
moral  principle  that  all  men  are  free  and 
equal  under  Ood. 

In  all  these  endeavors,  we  must  remember 
that  they  labor  In  vain,  who  seek  to  work 
without  Almighty  God.  Our  daily  prayer 
for  guidance  will  give  us  that  confidence  and 
courage  we  need  to  seek  racial  Justice  and 
harmony  In  our  land.  Above  all,  it  is  our 
prayer  that  the  love  of  God  may  Infuse  our 
thoughts  and  actions,  so  that  we  may  revere 
in  every  man  the  image  of  the  eternal  God. 


THE     SITUATION     IN     VIETNAM     IS 
INCREDIBLE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situa- 
tion that  has  been  permitted  to  develop 
in  Vietnam  is  incredible  and  the  worst 
indictment  yet  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  the  military  assistance  program. 

In  that  Asian  nation,  where  American 
servicemen  are  being  killed  almost  every 
day,  allegedly  to  preserve  its  freedom 
from  communism,  Vietnamese  troops 
and  so-called  combat  police,  trained, 
armed,  and  in  fact  paid  through  U.S. 
assistsince  programs,  are  engaged  in 
ruthless  religious  persecution — the  dese- 
cration of  places  of  worship — the  shoot- 
ing of  imcounted  Vietnamese  and  the 
mass  arrests  of  himdreds  and  perhaps 
thousands  because  of  their  religious 
beliefs. 

This  situation  did  not  develop  over- 
night. Both  President  Kennedy  and  the 
State  Department  have  long  been  aware 
of  the  corrupt  dictatorship  of  the  Diem 
government,  but  both  the  President  and 
the  State  Department  procrastinated. 

I  insist  this  Government  immediately 
take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  re- 
store freedom  in  that  nation. 


THE  LATE  ERIC  JOHNSTON 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Eric  Johnston's   death  at   age   66   Is  a 


tragic  loss  to  the  United  States.  He  was 
a  man  of  parts.  He  served  the  coimtry 
with  distinction  In  many  assignments 
and  in  a  variety  of  capacities.  He  was  a 
dynamic  president  of  the  UJ3.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  four  terms  and  a  cre- 
ative businessman  in  his  own  right. 

Eric  was  warmhearted  and  gay.  He 
made  friends  wherever  he  went.  Few 
men  in  public  life  had  his  ability  to  com- 
municate in  simple  terms  the  things  that 
are  essential  to  our  way  of  life.  He  was 
articulate  in  speech  and  affirmative  in 
action.  He  was  a  skilled  negotiator  who 
held  fast  to  basic  principles — the  values 
of  capitalism,  competition,  and  individ- 
ual initiative — and  to  the  fundamental 
strengths  of  American  character  and 
human  dignity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  world  affairs  Eric 
Johnston  served  three  Presidents  and 
was  a  strong  and  effective  supporter  of 
meaningful  foreign  aid  in  the  U.S.  inter- 
est. He  long  was  a  student  of  Soviet 
affairs  and  served  our  Government  in 
various  connections  therewith. 

Under  President  Eisenhower  in  1953  he 
was  a  special  envoy  to  the  Near  East  with 
the  rank  of  Ambassador — he  developed 
the  Johnston  plan  for  the  joint  use  of 
the  Jordan  River  Basin.  In  principle 
and  on  the  equities  it  was  largely  agreed 
to.  It  foundered  more  on  the  political 
plane — than  on  the  fairness  of  the  plan 
to  the  several  riparian  nations. 

It  is  my  hope  that  one  day  all  the  na- 
tions in  the  area  will  see  the  overall 
merits  of  the  Johnston  plan  and  work  to 
implement  it — rather  than  expend  en- 
ergy in  attacking  it. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  extend  the  con- 
dolences of  this  House  and  myself  to 
Mrs.  Johnston  and  to  the  family;  and  to 
say  that  truly  America  has  lost  one  of  its 
finest  citizens  and  warmest  advocates. 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Aug.  23. 

1963) 

Eric  Johnston  Dies — Aided  Three 

f>residents 

Washington,  August  22. — Eric  A.  John- 
ston, president  of  the  Motion  Picture  As- 
sociation of  America,  died  here  tonight  at 
George  Washington  University  Hospital.  He 
was  66  years  old. 

Mr.  Johnston,  who  had  served  three  U.S 
Presidents  In  various  posts,  had  entered  the 
hospital  on  June  17  after  suffering  a  stroke. 
He  became  gradually  weaker  and  had  been 
in  critical  condition  for  a  month. 

A  former  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  he  had  also 
long  been  a  spokesman  for  American  busi- 
ness. He  was  head  of  several  large  business 
concerns. 

Mr.  Johnston  handled  various  Government 
assignments  for  former  Presidents  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry  S.  Truman.  He  once 
went  to  the  Middle  East  as  a  special  envoy 
for  former  President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower. 

He  lived  here,  where  he  had  his  headquar- 
ters. There  are  other  headquarters  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  In  New  York  and 
Hollywood.  Mr.  Johnston  administered  the 
motion  picture  industry's  moral  code  of  self- 
censorship  for  18  years. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the  former 
Ina  Harriet  Hughes,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
William  Carlln  Fix  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Butler, 
both  of  Spokane,  Wash. 

AN  EBUIXIENT  EXTROVEIT 

Brie  Allen  Johnston  was  an  ebullient  ex- 
trovert who  started  as  a  door-to-door  sales- 
man of  vacuum  cleaners  and  wound  up  as 
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Ain«rlca's  most  eloquent  advocate  of  free 
enterprlae. 

At  hU  first  eneouster  with  Mr  Johnston. 
President  Fruiklln  D.  RooseTslt  exclaimed. 
"My  Ood,  Brte.  bow  did  they  ever  elect  you 
president  of  tbe  chamber." 

And  Stalin,  after  hearing  Mr  Johnston 
compare  aom*  fairly  liberal  theories  of  cap- 
italism with  tlM  rigid  collectivism  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  said  with  a  snort  of  laughter. 
"Im  the  capttallat:   youTe  the  Communist  "■ 

Mr  Johnston  came  to  national  prominence 
In  ISKa  when  a  mile  revolt  In  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  made  hlra 
Its  president  and  the  spokesman  for  more 
than  600,000  buslneasmcn.  The  chamber 
was  under  the  control  of  men  who  believed 
they  were  fighting  a  laat-dltch  defense  of  the 
American  way  of  life  against  the  socialistic 
New  Deal. 

It  was  not  a  planned  palace  revolution 
but  a  spontaneous  boiling  up  of  discontent 
that  put  Mr.  Johnston  into  pt)wer  He 
promptly  shocked  the  b<jard  of  directors  by 
calling  at  the  White  House  President  R*M)se- 
velt  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  youth- 
ful opinions  o*  his  visitor 

Traditionalists  In  the  chamber  were  h  r- 
rlfled  by  a  Jolmston  admonition  delivered  at 
the  annual  convention : 

"The  new  capitalism,  as  I  see  It,  Is  shed- 
ding the  last  traces  of  its  nostalgic  memory 
of  unbridled  IndlTlduallsm  Only  the  will- 
fully blind  can  fall  to  see  th.-M  the  old-style 
capitalism  of  a  primitive,  free-shooting  perkxl 
la  gone  forvver.  The  capitalism  which 
thrived  on  low  wages  and  maximum  profits 
for  minimum  turnover,  which  rejected  col- 
lective bargaining  and  fought  against  Justi- 
fied public  regulation  of  the  competitive  sys- 
tem. Is  a  thing  o(  the  past  " 

KBBTTMG    WTTH    LABuB 

Mr  Johnston  shook  the  ultracunservatlves 
by  taking  a  major  step  toward  a  rapproche- 
ment with  labor.  He  arranged  White  House 
conferencaa  at  representatives  of  labor  and 
management  and  was  influential  in  bringing 
about  lab<Mr's  no-strike  pledge  of  World  War 

n. 

Labor  leaders  liked  his  liberal  employment 
policies.  In  his  own  companies  In  Spokane 
(household  and  electrical  appliances  and 
construction  material)  Mr.  Johnston  had  In- 
troduced a  profit-sharing  plan  one-quarter 
of  the  net  profits,  before  taxes  and  dividends, 
was  distributed  among  the  workers 

"I  am  assuredly  no  Alger  hero,"  Eric  John- 
ston once  wrote  of  his  career  But  there 
were  similarities  to  the  Horatio  Alger  rags- 
to-rlches  formula.  Young  Eric  was  brought 
up  In  what  hs  called  genteel  poverty.  He 
succeeded.  h«  said,  thanks  to  "the  familiar 
American  mixture  of  robust  striving,  bold 
risks,  self-assurance,  and  good  luck." 

His  ancestors  fought  in  the  Revolution  and 
his  grandfather  was  a  successful  lawyer  In 
Washington.  But  his  father,  Bertram  Allen, 
who  ran  a  drugstore  In  the  Capital,  was  not 
lucky  In  btislneas.  Shortly  after  E^rlc  was 
born  In  Washington  on  December  21,  1896, 
the  family  moTSd  West  for  the  elder  John- 
stons" health,  settling  In  MarysvUle,  Mont. 
a  mining  village  near  Helena 

A  year  later  the  family  moved  on  to  Spo- 
kane, where  Bertram  Johnston  opened  a 
drugstore,  which  eventually  failed.  Soon 
afterward  be  died  of  tuberculosis.  Mrs. 
Johnston  got  a  Job  as  an  attendant  In  a 
physician's  office  and  Eric  sold  newspapers. 
An  uncle  who  was  a  lawyer  In  Seattle  urged 
him  to  study  law.  While  attending  the 
University  ot  Washington,  the  youth  earned 
expenses  by  working  as  a  longshoreman. 

UIKU TENANT    IN    MAKLNCS 

But  Eric  was  never  to  practice  law  In 
1917,  with  the  Nation  at  war.  be  was  one  of 
six  seniors  recommended  by  the  university 
president  at  the  request  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
which   was   seeking    officer   material.      As   a 


second  lieutenant,  Mr  Johnston  was  a  bayo- 
net instructor  at  Quantlco,  Va  .  and  Mure 
Island  In  San  Francisco  Bay.  In  1918  he  wivs 
detailed  to  the  legation  guard  at  Pelptng. 
where  he  later  served  as  an  assistant  naval 
attache. 

One  day.  In  a  native  quarter  of  Pelplng, 
Llevitenant  Johnston  was  severly  t>eaten  on 
the  head  by  an  ;i.s.siiil.int  He  suffered  a  skull 
fracture,  and  hla  recovery  wiis  Impeded  by 
sinus  ronipMc  itloiis  After  a  year  In  various 
Naval  iK^s^^iltaLs.  he  was  Invailded  out  of  the 
f erv Ice 

Returnlnt?  to  Spokane,  Mr  Johnston  sold 
vacuum  cleaners  from  door  to  door  The 
.A'.^'T  ibeme  now  beo  ime  dominant  He  w.i.s 
&■>  sun-casfUi  that  in  1923  he  and  a  friend 
bought  a  hole-ln-a-wall  varuum-cli.'aner 
company  and  renamed  It  the  Brown-John- 
.•;tt>n  Co  It  became  one  of  the  largest  dis- 
tributors of  houseliold  appliances  In  the 
N')rthwest  During  the  earlv  1910's  Mr 
John.ston  orpanlzcd  the  Ctilumbla  Klectrlcal 
<k  Manufacturing  Co  .  which  became  a  leid- 
ing  manufi'.ctarer  of  electrical  appliances  In 
the  area 

He  di.scovered  he  was  a  born  hxislnessmin 
He  had  a  particular  II  iir  f  >r  dfleRating  re- 
sponsibility and  this  gave  him  time  to  plan 
further  business  deals  In  1933  he  t<iok  over 
the  bankrupt  Washington  Brick  &  Lime 
Co  ,  as  trustee  for  the  creditors  Ten  years 
later  he  turned  the  company  back  to  lt3 
owners  It  had  paid  off  Its  entire  Indebted- 
ne.ss,  had  $150  000  in  the  bank  and  was  thriv- 
ing Subseq'iently  Mr  Johnston  bought  Into 
the  company  and  bcc;uiie  chalrm.ui  He 
also  became  president  of  the  Wayne-Burnaby 
Co  .  an  electrical  contracting  concern  tli.it 
trickled  muitimilll'>n  diular  J^bs 

OLD    CfARO    ol'STtO 

His  connection  with  the  chamber  nf  com- 
merce began  In  1933  when  he  served  on  its 
committee  on  taxation  He  became  a  direi- 
tor  In  1934  and  a  vice  president  In  1941  The 
chamber  was  then  under  control  of  the  old 
guard. 

A  revolt  led  by  westerners  stirred  the 
ch.imber  In  1942.  and  the  Insurgents  united 
behind  Mr.  Johnston,  who  was  elected  for  a 
1  -year  term 

Apparently  the  old  guard  was  quickly  con- 
verted to  his  vigorous  administration.  He 
was  reelected  three  times 

Tall,  slim,  and  muscular,  with  pale  blue 
eyes  that  kept  a  steely  quality  even  when  he 
was  laughing.  Mr.  Johnston  was  hailed  as 
"the  first  breath  of  fresh  air  to  blow  through 
the   chamber   In   20   years   ' 

He  soon  became  the  most  articulate  de- 
fender of  business  "I  plead  guilty  to  being 
a  Klwanlan.  sharing  all  the  sins  of  extro- 
vert good  fellowship,  self-lmprovoment  and 
community  spMrlt  which  the  so-ciiUed  In- 
tellectuals love  to  lampxton,  '  he  once  told  an 
audience. 

So<jn  the  RA)Osevelt  administration  was 
sending  him  abroad  a.s  a  sort  of  fa;e.>=man  for 
free  enterprise  and  g'Hxl  nelghborilness  He 
went  to  South  Araerl  a  early  in  1943  as  chair- 
man of  a  US  Commission  on  In'er-.\nieri- 
can  Development 

oursT  or  tux  Russians 

In  the  .spring  of  1944  Mr  John.-ton  was 
Invited  to  Russia  as  an  ot!lcial  guest  of  the 
Soviet  Union  He  made  a  3S.0()0-mlIe  tour  of 
the  Siivlet  Republics  and  w.\8  one  of  the  first 
foreigners  allowed  to  In-spect  the  gigantic  In- 
dustrial devflupnient  behind  the  Urals  in 
Siberia 

On  his  return  he  m.ide  some  uncannily 
accurate  predictions 

"When  peace  is  ag.un  rt'stored,  Russia  and 
the  United  .states  will  [xi/ssess  the  greater 
share  of  the  world  ■<  military  and  Industrial 
jjower 

"The  destiny  of  the  world.  In  large  meas- 
ure, will  depend  upon  the  underst.mtiini^ 
and  cooperation  that  will  exist  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States." 


Mr  Johnston's  ability  as  a  conciliator  was 
recognized  by  the  Roosevelt.  Truman,  and 
Klsenhowcr  administrations. 

He  served  on  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Office  of  Eccjnomlc  Stabilization,  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development,  the  Man- 
agement-Labor Committee  of  the  War  Man- 
jxiwer  Commission,  the  Ct^inimlttoe  for  Draft- 
ing Kedcr.t;  Employees,  the  War  MoblU/atlon 
and  Reconversion  Committee,  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ir.lnl' tration,  .ind  the  advls  ry  bo,ird  of  the 
Mu'ual  Security  Apency 

In  l'j4.'5  Mr  Johnston  succeeded  Will  H. 
H.iy.H  as  director  of  the  Motion  Picture  .^sso- 
cMtlon  of  America  with  headquarters  in 
Wa."5blngton  This  trade  organl/,.»tlon  acts 
.  .s  a  sflf-regulating  policymaker  for  the 
motion-} lie ture  Industry 

Censorship  was  one  of  Mr  Jolin^ton's  c<  n- 
cerns  The  Indiistry's  productl<">n  code  often 
came  under  severe  attack  and  Mr  John- 
ftx^n  hnd  to  defend  the  pr>>ductlon  code  au- 
thority, the  Industry's  srlf-censorlng  body 
He  argued  that  "if  our  movies  were  half  as 
b;id  as  •■ome  people  compl.iin.  there  would  be 
crnsorship  laws  In  all  .S'ates  and  cities  " 

As  President  Dwiitht  D  Elsenhower's  s\->«- 
cl.il  envoy  to  the  Middle  East.  Mr  John- 
'iton  devised  a  phin  In  1!»,=>5  under  which 
l/ebanon.  Syria.  Jordan,  and  l."irael  would 
share  the  waters  nf  the  Jordan  River.  But 
the  .^rabts  rejected  the  plan  on  the  ground 
that  to  participate  would  mean  rccognt/lng 
I-rael. 

Mr  Johnston  tried  to  break  Into  politics  In 
1040  He  was  Republican  candidate  for  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  but  was  defeated  He 
was  awarded  the  Medal  f^r  Merit  In  1947. 

[From  the  New  "Vork  (NY  »  Herald  Tribune, 
Aug    23.    19631 
Eric  Johnston 

Wa.shington  Eric  A.  Johnson.  66  movie 
c/.ir,  former  president  of  the  US.  Chamber 
of  Ctnimerce  and  a  globetrotting  public 
servant  for  three  Presidents,  died  here  late 
yesterday. 

Mr.    John.ston,    who    was    president    of    the 
Motion   Picture  Association  of  America,   had 
entered  Oeorge  Washington  University  H<«- 
pltal  on  June  17  after  suffering  a  stroke.     He 
had     become    gradually    weaker     from    the 
effects  of  cerebral  thrombosis. 

St  CCINCT 

Eric  .Mien  Johnston  was  once  character- 
ized as  "the  symbol  of  enlightened  capital- 
ism and  progressive  free  enterprise." 

The  seeming  contradiction  In  the  modi- 
fiers was.  In  fact,  a  prime  example  of  one  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  middle  decades  of  the 
2uth  century  He  was  a  self-made  man  who 
grasped  the  fact  that  Government  and  labor 
must  play  Important  roles  In  the  Nation's 
economy,  that  this  economy  is  Inextricably 
Intertwined  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

OVTSPOKEN 

No  firmer  evidence  of  this  could  be  ad- 
vanced than  Mr.  Johnston's  seeking,  and  ob- 
t. lining  an  appointment  with  President 
Rex)sevelt  In  1942  soon  after  he  had  been 
elected  president  of  the  U  S.  Chamber  of 
C-immerce.  youngest  man  ever  to  hold  that 
pc>st. 

"How  in  the  world  "  a.sked  Mr.  Rooi.cveIt 
after  a  few  minut'-s  of  conversation,  "did 
they  ever  elect  you?" 

What  Mr.  Johnston  w.is  trying  to  da  at 
•  h,  1 1  time  w.is  he.il  the  brt;.ch  between  busi- 
lusa  and  the  administration.  His  success  as 
a  conciliator  la  attested  by  the  fact  that, 
though  a  Ufelonvt  Republican,  he  received 
Important  assigntr.ents  by  both  President 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  as  well  as  President 
El.  enhower. 

B  ;t  concUI.it Ion  to  him  had  iis  limits. 
He  scoffed  at  the  substitution  of  "free  en- 
terprise' for  "capitalism"  and  used  the  lat- 
ter word  persistently  during  a  long  conver- 
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Mtlon  with  Josef  Stalin  at  the  Kremlin  in 
1944  He  was  equally  outspoken  about  hU 
political  affiliation,  using  It  to  good  effect 
during  that  same  vUlt  to  Russia. 

Leaving  Moscow,  he  went  on  to  Novoel- 
[,  r-K  and  met  Mikhail  KuUgln.  a  Siberian 
communist  party  chief.  The  latter  offered 
him  an  ornate  box  filled  with  precious 
stones.     There  was  the  following  exchange: 

SHARP 

Mr  Johnston  ;  "Why,  this  Is  a  fortune.  I 
cant  take  this  " 

Mr  Kulagm  (angrily):  "It  Is  from  the 
people  of  Siberia.  If  you  don't  take  It  you 
will  be  Insullng  them." 

Mr  Johnston  "You  are  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  subject  to  the  discipline 
of  the  party?" 

Mr    Kulagln:    "Naturally." 

Mr  Johnston:  'Well,  Mr.  Kulagln,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Party.  By  its 
order,  I  am  not  permitted  to  accept  your 
magnlrtcent  gift." 

FIGHTER 

The  Communist  leader  understood  at  once 
and  accepted  the  return  of  the  box. 

Mr.  Johnston  did  not  always  see  eye-to 
eye  with  his  Republican  brethren,  however. 
He  was  a  firm  and  highly  vocal  supporter  of 
foreign  aid.  He  not  only  felt  that  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  pKMsed  no  threat  to  the 
American  economy  but  that  this  country 
might  well  Join  It.  As  czar  of  the  movie 
Industry,  he  fought  for  a  freer  exchange  of 
films  between  the  nations  arrayed  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

•The  great  challenge  before  the  American 
businessman  today  is  to  find  new  ways  to 
diffuse  the  benefits  of  capitalism  among  more 
people, "  he  once  said.  "I  am  not  talking 
about  sharing  the  wealth.  I  am  talking 
about  new  wealth  to  share." 

Mr  Johnston  was  born  In  Washington, 
DC,  on  December  21.  1896.  But  his  father 
suffered  from  tuberculosis  and  the  family 
moved  first  to  Montana  and  then  to  Spokane, 
Wash  .  while  he  was  still  a  baby.  After 
his  father  died,  he  had  to  go  to  work  at  odd 
Jobs  while  still  In  school, 

"Money  means  a  great  deal  to  me,"  he 
said  In  later  years  '"because  I  saw  so  little  of 
It  as  a  boy." 

He  worked  his  way  through  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  graduating  from  there 
with  a  law  degree  in  1917.  One  of  his  Jobs 
was  longshoreman  on  the  Seattle  docks; 
another  was  college  librarian.  During  sum- 
mers, he  worked  In  the  wheatflelds  as  a 
binder. 

His  graduation  coincided  with  the  U.8. 
entry  Into  World  War  I.  Commissioned  in 
the  Marines,  he  served  until  1923  when  he 
was  discharged  because  of  a  head  injury 
suffered  In  Pelplng  as  a  member  of  the  UJB. 
Legation  guard. 

Doctors  told  him  that  he  should  stay  out 
of  doors  as  much  as  possible.  So  he  re- 
turned to  Spokane  and  got  a  Job  selling 
vacuum  cleaners. 

Adding  the  larger  part  of  his  commissions 
to  money  he  had  saved  while  In  the  Marines, 
he  was  able  to  buy  Into  the  company,  which 
became  one  of  the  largest  distributors  of 
household  appliances  In  the  Northwest.  He 
formed  other  companies,  both  manufacttir- 
in?  and  selling,  that  were  equally  successful. 

GENEROUS 

Labor  had  a  reserved  liking  for  him  because 
he  urged  liberal  employment  practices.  In 
his  own  companies,  a  quarter  of  the  net 
profits,  t>efore  taxes  and  dividends,  were  dls- 
tnbut^'d  among  the  workers  In  a  profit-shar- 
ing   program. 

His  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  ensuing  meet- 
ing with  FDR.  set  his  feet  on  paths  far 
removed  from  his  immediate  business  inter- 
ests. He  served  on  numerous  boards  and 
committees  during  World  War  II  and  Presi- 


dent TrtmMUi  called  upon  him  for  similar 
duties  when  the  war  was  over. 

On  September  9,  1945,  he  accepted  the  post 
of  president  of  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion of  America  and  remained  in  that  Job,  ex- 
cept for  interruptions  by  calls  from  the 
White  House,  during  the  years  that  followed. 
MPAA  is  a  self-regulating  policymaking 
trade  organization  for  the  movie  industry. 
Its  membership  Includes  most  of  the  major 
producers. 

Mr.  Johnston  said  when  he  accepted  the 
9100,000  to  $125,000  a  year  position  that  he 
was  "attracted  to  the  motion  picture  indus- 
try because  It  offers  unlimited  opportunities 
to  work  for  peace  and  prosperity  at  home 
and  abroad." 

CRYPTIC 

Since  at  least  half  of  the  industry's  gross 
revenue  comes  from  foreign  showings  the 
Job  also  offered  him  unlimited  opportunities 
for  globetrotting.  One  such  trip  was  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1958  where  he  continued  his 
Indefatigable  efforts  to  arrange  an  exchange 
of  American  and  Russian  films. 

A  6-hour  talk  with  Premier  Niklta  S.  Khru- 
shchev gave  him  a  chance  to  compare  the 
Red  leader  with  Stalin  whom  he  had  seen 
14  years  earlier.  His  somewhat  cryptic  analy- 
sis: "Khrushchev  Is  diametrically  opposed  to 
Stalin  in  everything  except  philosophy."  He 
did  not  expand  this  statement. 

One  of  the  movie  problems  that  occupied 
much  of  Mr.  Johnston's  time  he  was  not 
abroad  was  that  of  censorship.  The  industry 
has  its  own  production  code  but  it  is  sub- 
ject to  recurrent  criticism  by  church  and 
other  groups.  When  such  criticism  became 
extremely  loud  in  1956,  he  said  "if  our  movies 
were  half  as  bad  &8  some  people  complain 
there  would  be  censorship  laws  in  all  States 
and  cities.  •  •  •  The  goal  of  producers  is 
to  make  pictures  reasonably  accepted  by  rea- 
sonable people." 

DEDICATED 

Among  the  interruptions  of  bis  work  as 
MPAA  president  was  a  call  from  President 
Eisenbower  in  1953  to  go  to  the  Middle  East 
as  the  President's  personal  representative 
with  the  rank  of  ambassador.  Object:  To 
get  agreement  between  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors  on  a  plan  to  develop  the  Jordan 
Valley  by  irrigation  and  a  power  network.  He 
made  some  progress  at  the  time  but  nothing 
came  of  the  idea. 

Of  mediiun  height,  Mr.  Johnston  always 
looked  lean  and  fit.  He  never  seemed  wor- 
ried, was  at  ease  in  all  sorts  of  company. 
He  made  one  venture  into  politics,  in  1940, 
but  was  defeated  as  Republican  candidate 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  from  his  home  State. 

He  held  14  honorary  degrees  but  never  did 
get  to  practice  law  and  was  essentially  a 
businessman  all  his  life. 

"America  wants  an  America  where  little 
men  can  compete  •  •  •  chance  to  take  a 
chance  •  •  •  a  people's  capitalism,"  he  de- 
clared.    "Beaten  paths  are  for  beaten  men." 

— Ralph  Chapman. 


IS  USDA  LAWFULLY  IN  NEWS 
SERVICE  BUSINESS? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  requested  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  Chairman  Coolky,  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  call  a 
public  hearing  to  get  the  facts  on  the 
market  news   service   inaugurated   Au- 


gust 1  by  the  U.S,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

Serious  questions  are  involved. 

Did  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  statutory  authority  to  get  into  the 
business  of  disseminating  news  In  compe- 
tition with  private  news  distribution 
firms? 

If  so,  can  Government  lawfully  assume 
an  expanding  role  in  news  dissemination, 
perhaps  leading  to  Goverrunent  domina- 
tion and  control  of  news  services? 

The  rules  imder  which  the  news  service 
is  established  permit  the  Department  to 
cancel  subscribers  without  notice  or  rea- 
son. This  will  permit  Government  to 
retaliate  against  newspapers  and  radio 
and  television  stations  which  criticize 
Government  programs  and  policies. 

This  looks  like  a  foot-in-the-door  for 
subtle  but  effective  censorship  by  Gov- 
ernment. 

Here  Is  the  text  of  my  letter  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley] : 

ATTcrrsT  23,  1963. 
The  Honorable  Harold  D.  Coolet, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association  filed  a  petition 
July  22  with  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  asking  for  suspension  of  the 
market  news  service  inaugurated  August  1 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  is  serious  question  whether  the  U.S. 
Government  has  statutory  authority  to  enter 
into  the  business  of  collecting  and  dissemi- 
nating news  in  competition  with  private 
news  agencies. 

Deeply  Involved  is  the  broad  principle  of  a 
free  press  and  the  danger  of  censorship  im- 
plicit in  the  Department's  news  service  rules. 

The  service  can  be  terminated  by  the 
USDA.  The  Department  reserves  the  right 
to  cancel  at  any  time  the  connection  of  any 
and  all  subscribers  who  "abuse"  the  service 
by  misrepresentation  of  reports,  or  for  any 
other  reason  when  In  its  sole  Judgment,  such 
cancellation  is  desirable. 

According  to  the  ANPA  this  raises  the 
possibility  of  censorship  In  its  most  odious 
form. 

As  newspaper  publisher  myself,  I  am  es- 
pecially concerned  lest  this  become  the  first 
step  toward  an  expanding  role  of  Govern- 
ment in  controlling  the  distribution  of  news. 

I  believe  it  would  be  In  the  public  inter- 
est to  ask  responsible  ocaclals  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  public  hear- 
ings to  get  the  facts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Pindlet, 
Representative  in  Congress. 

Here  is  the  text  of  a  statement  on  this 
issue  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association,  dated  July  25,  1963: 
ANPA  PErmoNs  FCC  To  Suspend  Agricul- 
ture Department  Market  News  Service 
ANPA  filed  a  petition  July  22  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  asking 
for  suspension  of  the  market  news  service  to 
be  Inaugurated  August  1  by  the  U.S.  Agricul- 
ture Department. 

Specifically,  petition  calls  for  suspension 
or  rejection  of  the  new  AT.  &  T.  Urlff  which 
establishes  the  service.  All  contracts  for  the 
service  must  be  between  the  subscriber  and 
A.T.  &  T.,  subject  to  Agriculture  Department 
approval. 

ANPA  petition  argues  there  is  no  statutory 
authority  permitting  the  U.S.  Government  to 
enter  the  business  of  collecting  and  dissemi- 
nating news,  in  competition  with  private 
news   agencies.     ANPA   also   maintains    that 
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th«  OoTerniiMBt  would  b«  permitted  to  exer- 
cise censorship  "In  one  of  Its  meet  odious 
ronns."  sino*  tbe  AgrlcxUture  Department 
could  deny  tlM  sarrlce  to  a  subecriber  at  any 
time  for  allafed  "misrepresentation  of  re- 
ports, or  for  any  other  reason  when  In  Its  sole 
judgment  such  cancellation  is  desirable." 

Petition  warn  also  filed  in  this  matter  July 
32  by  P^.M.  News  Corp   ( Rldder  newspapers) . 

Text  a€  ANPA  petition  follows 

"The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
sociation (ANPA).  750  Third  Avenue,  New 
York  17.  N.T.,  piuvuant  to  the  provisions  of 
1.463  of  the  rules,  hereby  petitions  the  Com- 
mission to  suspend  and  set  for  hearing  or  re- 
ject seventh  rerlsed  pa^e  41  of  AT  &  T 
TarUr  PCC  No.  306.  published  to  become  ef- 
fective August  1.  1048. 

"In  support  whereof,  petitioner  states: 

"1.  The  above-named  page,  effective  Au- 
gust 1,  19<J3,  was  filed  under  AT&T.  Trans- 
mittal No.  787«.  dated  July  1.  1963.  which 
states: 

*  This  filing  la  being  made  In  compliance 
with  the  decision  and  orders  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Conunlsslon  adopted  Jan- 
uary 28.  106S.  FCC  «3-««  (34  FCC  217)  and 
May  27.  19«3.  PCC  63--491  (34  FCC  1094)  in 
dockets  Nos.  11646  and  11646  ' 

"3.  However,  this  particular  tariff  page  was 
not  filed  to  comply  with  any  decision  or  order 
of  the  Commission  but  was  filed  to  establish 
for  the  first  time  an  entirely  new  type  of 
service  not  harsUtfore  furnished. 

"3.  On  May  30  and  July  10.  1963.  the  U.S. 
Department  ot  Agriculture  announced  the 
establishment  of  a  New  Market  News  Service 
and  a  copy  of  these  two  announcements  are 
attached  hereto  as  attachments  A  and  B 
Also,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  recently 
Issued  a  bulletin  deecrlblng  the  new  service 
more  fully  and  a  eopy  of  this  bulletin  (AMS 
510)  entitled  'A  New  Market  News  Service'  U 
attached  ss  attachment  C  It  is  this  New 
Market  News  Sarrlce  that  the  new  AT  &  T. 
tariff  page  purports  to  establish  although 
this  fact  Is  not  disclosed  In  the  AT.  &  T. 
transmittal  letter  as  should  have  been  done 
under   the  Oooimlsslon's  rules    (see    6133). 

"4.  Petitioner  requests  that  this  new  tariff 
page  be  suspended  or  rejected. 

"S.  This  Is  a  new  venture  of  the  UB.  Oov- 
ernment  Into  the  business  of  collecting  and 
diasemlnsting  news  In  competition  with 
private  news  agencies.  Petitioner  knows  of 
no  statutory  authority  by  which  the  US. 
Department  ot  Agriculture  may  expend  Fed- 
eral tax  funds  tor  this  purpose. 

"6.  The  highly  Improper  nature  of  the 
new  service  la  characterized  by  the  following 
conditions  imposed  upon  the  service: 

snvTcs  CAK  as  texminateo  bt  csda 
The  new  service  Is  available  to  all  who 
want  It.  and  no  application  need  be  made 
to  USDA  to  receive  service.  However,  U3DA 
reserves  the  right  to  cancel  at  any  time  the 
connection  of  any  and  all  subscribers  who 
abuse  the  service  by  misrepresentation  of 
reports,  or  for  any  other  reason  when.  In  Its 
sole  Judgment,  such  cancellation  is  desirable. 
(See  p.  4  of  attachnaent  C  > 

"7.  This  provision  would  permit  U  S  Gov- 
ernment censorship  in  one  of  Its  most  odious 
fomw.  Any  newspaper  seeking  to  subscribe 
to  this  new  service  could  be  denied  service 
for  any  reason.  Any  newspaper  already  sub- 
scribing could  have  its  service  canceled 
without  notice  or  reason  Editorials  written 
by  a  newspaper  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture didn't  like  would,  under  the  above- 
quoted  provision  be  grounds  for  denial  or 
cancellation  of  service. 

"8.  Thus,  this  news  service  has  transceiid- 
ent  importance.  If  it  is  not  halted  now,  it 
could  lead  to  further  ambitious  attempts  by 
this  and  other  U.S.  Government  agencies  to 
expand  and  enter  into  competition  with 
private  news  agencies.  An  expansion  of  this 
concept  wotild  result  in  a  government-con- 
trolled news  service  such  as  presently  exists 
In  some  other  countries  including  the  Soviet 


Union,  where  the  so-called  news  service  Tass 
is  government  owned  and  operated. 

"0.  The  tariff  violates  sections  301,  303.  and 
314  of  the  act  and  section  01.69(b)  of  the 
rules  reading  as  follows: 

"'(b)  When  tariffs  or  supplements  are  Is- 
sued on  less  than  statutory  notice,  under 
permission,  decision,  order  or  regulation  of 
the  Commission,  strict  compliance  with  all 
conditions  named  therein  and  all  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  C>)mmi«sl')n  not  expressly 
waived  will  be  required;  otherwise  they  will 
be  rejected  ' 

Wherefore  petitioner  request.s  the  Commis- 
sion either  to  sxi8p>end  or  reject  tlie  tariff 
page  referred  to  above 

Here  is  a  comment  on  lhi.s  problem  as 
it  appeared  in  the  Au^^u.st  19  Jounial  of 
Commerce : 

Tux  American  Ta.ss 
(By  Eric  Rldder) 

What  gets  me  now  that  we're  well  Into 
the  1970s  and  I  look  back  rucfuliy  at  the 
past  decade — is  that  It  only  took  5  years  to 
kill  the  Independent  American  press  and  that 
the  execution  was  carried  (lut  with  such  a 
minimum  of  malice. 

It  reeilly  came  to  a  head  In  1965  (get  the 
date.  1965)  when  the  nuijor  Federal  depart- 
ment* decided  at  a  Washington  meeting  to 
establish  a  single  wire  service  for  the  rapid 
collection  and  InterdepartmentiU  dLuenilna- 
tlon  of  current  Information  In  widely  scat- 
tered Held.s  There  was.  after  all.  a  certain 
logic  to  It.  Quite  a  number  of  agencies  had 
been  collecting  their  own  lnf<.irmatj(in  for 
years  Why  sh ouldn  t  all  these  activities  be 
combined  Into  one  giant  clrcuif 

They  were,  and  in  no  time  at  all  a  large 
assemblage  of  reporters,  teletype  operators 
and  other  personnel  was  woven  Into  a  wire 
system  slightly  larRer  than  the  combined 
netwurk.s  of  the  Associated  Pre.ss  and  I'nlted 
Press  Internath:>nal  There  were  some  grow- 
ing pains  at  first,  but  by  1967  It  was  p'.aln 
that  the  new  Federal  News  .Service  iFNS) 
was  second  to  none,  its  coverage  then  ex- 
tending Into  stock  prices,  business  annual 
reports,  and  (.seemingly  for  the  enllghtment 
of  the  Department  I'f  Justice)  even  Into 
homicide  and  other  local   police  matters 

The  Service  grew  so  rapidly  that  It  was 
virtually  Inevitable  that  before  1D67  was 
out  a  bright  and  highly  influential  young 
Oovrrnment  offlclal  should  suggest,  first  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  then  to  C<jn- 
gress,  that  "this  service  Is  t>e!ng  provided 
with  the  taxpayers'  money  and  .shoii'.d  t>e 
made  available  to  anyone  who  is  willing  to 
pay  for  It  and  will  n  jt  abuse  the  use  ul  It." 

The  proposltRin  w;ls  promptly  challenged 
as  :i  move  to  set  up  '.ui  American  TaiJi  '  (a 
reference  to  the  Soviet  Governments  news 
S'-rvlce  moriopolv)  \P  and  UPI  objected 
strenuously  th.it  !t  constituted  an  unwar- 
ranted Interference  with  free  enterprise 

But  these  objections  got  nowhere  Tie 
stape  had  been  a'.ready  been  set  back  In  the 
summer  of  1963  when  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  oCered  a  crop  and  market  re- 
portln:?  service  to  any(nie  willing  to  p.iy 
AT  (t  T  a  rate  for  the  wire  service  .su.'liclent 
to  return  the  compaiiy  a  profit  This,  too, 
had  been  ch.illen^ed,  iuiiong  others  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
for  it  was  plain  that  the  probable  effect  of 
this  would  be  to  put  a  commercl;il  service  In 
the  same  field  (the  PA.M  News  C>jrp  i  out  of 
business  L'SDA  h.id  been  quite  unmoved 
by  this  eventu.iUty  So  was  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  When  it  saw- 
that  another  Federal  agency  had  been  n.nned 
respondent  In  the  publl.shcrs'  pe'Ulon  It 
backed  off  at  once  with  the  explanation  that 
propriety  of  U.-'DA's  wire  service  to  non-Gov- 
ernment Individuals  was  "ik  t  cognizable  by 
the  Commission   ' 

So  the  point  was  made  and  c^irrled  m 
19t55  that  If  any  Iltji.t  were  to  be  won  o:\  the 


subject,  it  should  have  been  won  in  1063 
when  the  Issue  first  can\e  out  Into  the  open 
In  earnest.  Moreover,  there  had  been  other 
precedents  In  the  field  of  electric  power.  As 
In  the  CSp.A  case  earlier,  the  Oovernment 
then  went  khead  and  arranged  with  AT.  ii  T. 
to  dlstrlbut^  Its  service  to  anyone  who  would 
psLj  for  It  antt  not  mishandle  the  news.  Bill- 
ings and  collections  would  l)e  up  to  A  T.  A  T. 
Itself.  The  Government  sincerely  hoped 
that  private  news  services  would  not  sutler, 
but  left  the  plain  Implication  that  If  they 
did.  It  W.LS  their  owii  hard  luck 

A  pause  followed  and  lasted  until  certain 
ne*s{).iper  and  broadcasting  media,  strug- 
gling hard  for  survival,  cancelled  their  regu- 
lar news  service  contracts  and  subscribed 
tcj  FN.S,  which  offered  lower  rates. 

'I  he  elTecl  of  this  was  to  reduce  the  funds 
av.iilable  to  the  private  wire  service.  As  the 
quality  and  scope  of  their  services  began  to 
decline  the  whole  thing  began  to  snowball. 
By  19C9  both  AP  and  UPI  were  out  of  busi- 
ness Thoujjh  s<imewhat  bewildered  nt  first 
by  the  swlftnc."-s  of  these  events,  FNS  found 
It.self  a  monopoly. 

Like  BBC  In  England,  FNS  tried  to  be  ob- 
jective It  was.  up  to  a  point,  but  there 
were  times  (especially  during  elections  years) 
when  11  c(.)uld  not  quite  forget  which  side  of 
Its  bread  the  butter  was  on.  Administration 
critics  got  rather  short  shrift.  Scandals  In- 
voU  lug  the  administration  went  largely  un- 
reported because  they  did  not  quite  qualify 
as  constructive  news.  Some  editors  learned 
(>f  them  and  reacted  vigorously,  but  the  facts 
came  hard  since  few  were  given  much  en- 
couragement to  dig  them  out  as  was  demon- 
.strated  on  June  1,  1970,  when  lightning  sud- 
de-ily  struck. 

Angered  by  discovery  of  irregularities  in 
W,is;ilngt  in  that  FNS  had  Ignored  for 
months,  a  well-known  newspaper  serving  a 
market  of  over  a  million  readers  opened  an 
attack  on  administration  laxity  and  charged 
FNS  with  silent  complicity  in  the  matter, 
simultaiieously  recalling  earlier  predictions 
that  It  would  turn  out  to  be  "an  American 
Tass  ■• 

T.'ie  same  bright  young  Government  official 
(older  now,  and  presumably  more  resource- 
ful) was  stung  by  this  Into  recalling  the 
ha.lf -forgotten  proviso  to  the  effect  that  FNS 
Would  be  withdrawn  from  anyone  "mls- 
h.indUng  ■  the  news  lie  promptly  Invoked 
It, 

The  next  day  rei\ders  of  this  newspaper 
found  It  shorn  of  all  International,  national 
and  even  regional  news  Having  only  a  few 
reporters  left  (FNS  was  by  then  even  report- 
ing sports  and  tlieatcr  news  t  It  could  present 
only  a  few  scraps  of  local  gos-sip  and  was 
obviously  not  long  for  this  world. 

This  lesson  was  not  lost  on  the  rest  of  the 
f)ress  nor  on  radio  and  TV'  stations  After 
a  cautious  study  of  the  ruin  to  which  their 
excontemporary's  bra.'-hness  iiad  brougl.t 
him,  they  opted  for  the  safely  of  conformity. 

FN.S  thus  survived  Tinch.illenged,  except  by 
a  r  it  her  worrisome  un(/fficlal  system  ail-too 
f.tmiUar  to  dictators  Known  popularly  as 
the  grapevine,  this  proved  an  Inexhau.stlble 
source  of  the  wildest  rinnors.  It  upset  every- 
body, perhaps  most  of  all  the  administration 
Itself,  but  continued  to  spread  like  wildfire 
despite  the  most  relentless  attempts  ti  st.inip 
U  out. 

Too  Thitt  To  Be   Good 
To   rome    readers    the    American    Ta.s.s    (see 
above)    may   seem   pure   finta.sy.      In   actual 
f^'-ct  It's  far  from  it. 

The  Dep.irtment  of  Agriculture  lias  already 
launched  a  wire  service  competitive  with 
that  of  PAM  News  Corp  Its  information  is 
gathered  at  the  taxpayers  expense  then  of- 
fered gratis  to  anyone  who  wants  it  and  is 
willing  to  pay  what  It  costs  AT  &  T.  to  in- 
clude them  in  its  circuit  and  realize  a  small 
profit. 
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since  PAM,  a  commercial  enterprtse,  must 
charge  not  only  for  the  use  of  wires,  opera- 
tor?, and  tickers  but  for  newsgatberlng  costs 
that  USDA  charges  off  to  the  taxpayers,  the 
result  Is  Intolerable  pressure  on  the  commer- 
cial service.  Pew  forms  of  free  enterprise  can 
stand  up  for  long  under  this  type  of  com- 
petition. 

How  has  this  come  atKDut?  And  how  was 
it  that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, which  is  usually  so  discriminating 
in  specifying  who  should  start  this  service 
or  that  and  what  the  kiddies  ought  to  be 
watching  on  TV,  refused  to  do  anything 
about  it? 

Let  us  get  that  out  of  the  way  first.  When 
the  American  Newspapjers  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation and  PAM  took  the  issue  to  PCC  the 
Commission  took  one  look  at  who  wanted  to 
offer  the  news  service  (USDA)  and  con- 
cluded that  since  It  was  a  Federal  agency  the 
issue  was  "not  cognizable  by  the  Commla- 
Blon." 

Well,  I'm  not  going  to  indulge  In  the  losing 
litigants  time-honored  right  to  "cuss  the 
Judge,"  but  there  are  other  aspects  of  the 
Isaue  that  I  think  you  will  find  as  disturbing 
as  I  do. 

There  follows  pertinent  paragraphs  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 
and  PAM  News  Corp.  and  the  decision  of  the 
FCC  in  connection  therewith.  A  beautiful 
brochure  has  been  printed  and  Is  being  used 
Ijy  A  T.  &  T.  salesmen  to  promote  this  service. 

A  background  statement  Issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  says  in  one  para- 
graph: 

"According  to  USDA's  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service,  the  new  system  will  not  bring 
in  any  revenue  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  will  not  result  in  any  additional  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government." 

And  another  paragraph : 

"Under  this  plan,  subecribers  apply  directly 
to  the  company  that  owns  the  teletype  cir- 
cuits, which  handles  all  the  work  of  con- 
tracU.  billings,  collections,  etc,,  without  cost 
or  income  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
plan  is  deslgTied  to  Increase  access  to  infor- 
mation, particularly  to  detailed  specialised 
Information,  detail  on  local  markets,  and 
other  Information  already  being  collected 
and  summarised." 

Two  more  paragraphs : 

"The  private  common  carrier  that  owns 
the  teletype  system  leased  by  the  UA  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  been  obligated 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  Information 
flowing  over  that  system,  until  the  informa- 
Uon  was  released  by  the  USDA's  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service. 

"Therefore,  it  required  written  authorisa- 
tion to  provide  this  extension  of  service  to 
private  8ubscrlt>ers.  The  idea  was  discussed 
of  having  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 
ice approve  each  application.  It  was  being 
rejected  as  being  time-consuming  and  un- 
necessary. Instead,  a  catchall  reservation  of 
the  right  of  the  USDA  to  cancel  service  was 
included  in  the  authorizing  letter." 

I  wonder  what  a  "catchall"  reservation  Is? 

A  sentence  in  the  next  paragraph: 

"Since  It  Is  Impossible  to  foresee  what  Il- 
legal use  or  flagrant  abuses  might  be  made 
by  individual  subscribers,  the  reservation 
also  includes  the  right  to  cancel  service  to 
individual  sulwcribers." 

I  wonder  who  determines  what  "flagrant 
abuses"  are? 

Another  sentence: 

"In  fact,  even  aside  from  the  news  media 
the  USDA  does  not  expect  that  It  will  be 
necessary  to  cancel  service  to  any  individual 
Eubscrlbers." 

Isn't  It  nice  to  know  that  the  USDA  doesnt 
expect  that  It  will  be  necessary  to  canosl 
service. 

In  a  letter  dated  August  8.  1968.  addressed 
to  Senator  Kknneth  B,  Kkatino,  Mr.  O.  R. 
Grange.  Deputy  Administrator.  Marketln( 
Services  says  as  follows: 


"The  PAM  News  Corp.  relays  to  its  cus- 
tomers Federal-State  market  news  reports 
plus  supplemental  market  Information  which 
it  collects  directly.  Whether  the  direct  con- 
nections to  our  leased  wire  circuit  will  ad- 
versely affect  its  business  may  depend  on  the 
value  which  its  customers  place  on  the  sup- 
plemental information  they  receive  from  the 
PAM  News  Corp.  Press  associations,  news- 
papers, radio  and  television  stations,  busi- 
ness firms,  and  all  other  Interested  persons 
may.  If  they  desire,  have  access  to  the  mar- 
ket news  circuit.  We  have  no  basis  for  mak- 
ing it  available  to  some  and  denying  it  to 
others,  as  long  as  there  is  no  false  or  illegal 
use  of  the  Federal-State  market  news 
reports." 

As  I  remarked  earlier,  if  you  will  weigh 
these  words  against  the  projections  drawn 
in  the  American  Tass.  I  dont  think  youll 
find  the  latter  overly  fanciful.  Perhaps 
you'll  feel  as  I  feel,  recalling  the  title  of  one 
of  Shaw's  plays.  "It  Is  Just  Too  True  To  Be 
Good." 


FAILURE  OP  THE  HOUSE  TO  PASS 
AIRTIGHT  BAN  ON  AID  TO  COUN- 
TRIES TRADING  WITH  CUBA.  AS 
PROPOSED  IN  THE  CRAMER 
AMENDMENT,  WILL  COME  BACK 
TO  HAUNT  THE  CONGRESS  BE- 
CAUSE THE  AMENDMENT  PASSED 
LEAVES  A  GAPING  LOOPHOLE 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinoifi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  misrepresented  effect  of  the 
amendment  banning  aid  to  countries 
trading  with  Cuba,  written  into  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  H.R.  7885,  just  passed  by 
the  House,  and  because  of  the  manner 
in  which  my  amendment,  putting  teeth 
Into  this  foreign  aid  ban  was  defeated  by 
a  tie  vote  of  162  to  162,  and  then  only 
after  the  chairman  in  a  seldom  prec- 
edented  action  voted  to  create  the  teller 
tie,  I  believe  it  my  duty  to  clarify  the 
record. 

The  amendment  as  passed  is  a  mean- 
ingless, halfhearted  attempt  to  give  the 
public  the  impression  that  Congress  Is 
insisting  on  stopping  aid  to  countries 
that  trade  with  Cuba  when  this  is  not 
the  case  on  the  record. 

The  House  had  an  opportunity  to  cut 
off  aid  to  countries  trading  with  Cuba 
by  adopting  my  amendment  to  the  Fas- 
cell-Rogers  amendment. 

In  order  to  put  the  issue  in  focus,  I 
reprint  hereafter  the  Pascell -Rogers 
amendment  as  passed  and  my  amend- 
ment which  failed  by  a  tie  vote. 

Tlie  Fascell-Rogers  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

Page  14.  line  10,  strike  out  "graph:"  and 
Insert  in  Uen  thereof  "graphs:". 

ftg*  14,  line  10,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks  ami  immediately  after  line  10  Insert 
thfl  following: 

"(3)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made 
avaflalils  under  this  Act  (except  imder  sec- 
tion 214)  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance 
to  any  country  which  has  failed  to  take  ap- 
propriate  steps,    not  later   than   sixty   days 


after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1963 — 

"(A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  its 
registry  from  transporting  to  Cuba  (other 
than  to  United  States  installations  In 
Cuba)  — 

"(1)  any  items  of  econonxlc  assistance, 

"(11)  any  Items  which  are.  for  the  purposes 
of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  arms,  am- 
munition and  implements  of  war,  atomic  en- 
ergy materials,  petroleum,  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  or  items  of  pri- 
mary strategic  significance  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Imple- 
ments of  war,  or 

"(111)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities;  and 

"(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under  Its 
registry  from  transporting  any  equipment, 
materials,  or  commodities  from  Cuba  (other 
than  from  United  States  InstaUatlons  in 
Cuba)  so  long  as  Cuba  Is  governed  by  the 
Castro  regime." 

My  amendment  added  this  sentence  to 
the  Pascell-Rogers  amendment: 

The  restrictions  contained  in  this  section 
may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  author- 
ity contained  in  this  Act  or  In  any  other 
provision  erf  law. 

It  is  obvious  from  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  action  of  the  House  in  refusing  my 
amendment  and  passing  the  watered- 
down  aid  ban  amendment  of  Fascell- 
Rogers,  that  the  House  in  effect  did 
nothing  that  is  not  already  accomplished 
under  present  law. 

Under  present  law,  the  President  has 
discretion  to  cut  off  or  withold  aid  to 
any  country  if  he  determines  it  to  be  "in 
the  national  interest" — for  whatever 
reason  he  and  the  State  Department  de- 
cide. This  is  inherent  in  the  aid  pro- 
gram. It  is  specifically  spelled  out  under 
section  614  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961. 

Section  614  specifically  provides: 

The  President  may  authorize  In  each  fiscal 
year  the  use  of  funds  made  available  for  use 
under  this  Act — when  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  authorization  is  important 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Thus,  It  is  obvious  that  the  President 
can  waive  the  provisions  of  the  Fascell- 
Rogers  amendment  and  permit  aid  to  go 
to  countries  when  he  cares  to  so  exercise 
that  discretion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  the  loop- 
hole that  has  resulted  in  50  percent  of 
the  ships  going  to  Cuba  to  continue  to 
be  free  world  ships.  The  President  used 
section  614  to  get  around  the  amend- 
ment— similar  to  the  Pascell-Rogers 
amendment,  passed  in  the  fiscal  1962 
foreign  aid  appropriations  bill — to  even 
permit  Greece  to  ship  oil  to  Cuba. 

Thus,  my  amendment  was  to  make  the 
aid  ban  on  countries  trading  with  Cuba 
mandatory,  because  the  experience  un- 
der the  1962  ban — similar  to  the  Fascell- 
Rogers  ban — proved  that  the  President 
and  the  State  Department  would  exercise 
their  discretion  to  waive  that  amend- 
ment under  section  614  in  a  manner  that 
defeated  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

My  amendment  would  have  removed 
the  discretion  contained  In  section  614 
and  thus  make  such  a  ban  airtight.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  stop  trading  with  Cuba 
by  friendly  foreign  aid  recipient  nations. 

I  think  the  House  missed  its  only  real 
opportunity  to  cut  off  such  trade  when  it 
failed  to  pass  my  amendment.    I  shall  be 
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wmtchlng  with  special  Interest  the  trad- 
ing that  continues  between  Cuba  and  for- 
eign aid  recipients  in  1963  and  1964  un- 
der the  watered-down  Pascell-Rogers 
amendment,  which  I  believe  will  be  the 
final  and  clinching  proof  of  my  ix>sition. 


WHERE  ARE  COMMUNISTS  ON 
THE  RUN? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadebkrg]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  listened  intently  to  tlie  entire  de- 
bate on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  and 
the  one  major  argiunent  given  time  tmd 
time  again  was  that  we  needed  to  pass 
this  bill  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  communism.  The  argument  was  sub- 
stantiated even  by  the  suggestion  that 
we  now  have  the  Communists  on  the 
r\m.  Had  not  there  been  so  much  talk 
on  the  biU  which  I  feared  might  make 
the  debate  on  this  $4 '2  bUlion  bill— a 
most  serious  matter  for  the  taxpayers 
who  must  pay  for  it — a  circus  rather 
than  the  important  consid:?ratlon  it  is. 
I  would  have  asked  time  during  the  de- 
bate to  ask  for  some  evidence  to  substan- 
tiate the  argument. 

I  might  ask  Just  where  are  the  Com- 
munists on  the  run? 

In  Cuba,  with  missiles  in  place  to  pro- 
tect the  Communist  government  of 
Castro  from  those  who.  loving  freedom, 
want  to  take  back  the  country  stolen 
from  them? 

In  Cuba  where  there  is  in  process  the 
building  of  a  submarine  base? 

In  Cuba  which  has  been  turned  into 
a  Western  Hemisphere  base  for  subver- 
sion schools  and  propaganda  mills, 
munition  depots  and  radar  monitoring 
stations? 

In  Venezuela  where  terrorism  and 
sabotage  are  on  the  increase? 

In  British  Oulana  where  the  first  Com- 
munist toehold  on  the  Latin  American 
Continent  is  forming? 

In  Laos  where  Averell  Harriman's 
troika  regime  is  pulling  the  country 
straight  down  the  drain  for  a  Commu- 
nist takeover? 

In  Korea  where  the  "truce"  is  broken 
from  time  to  time? 

In  Berlin  where  the  wall  is  daily 
beefed  up  and  Communist  guards  still 
shoot  unarmed  civilians? 

On  the  high  seas  where  our  military 
forces  trace  the  movement  of  freedom 
fighters  to  head  them  off  before  touch- 
ing their  native  soil  they  desire  to  re- 
claim? 

In  Russia  and  East  Europe  where  thou- 
sands of  Concolese  and  other  Africans 
are  being  trained  for  the  next  round  of 
rebellion  In  Africa? 

In  Temen  where  Soviet  engineers  are 
rolling  out  an  airstrip  on  a  staging  point 
for  Africa  and  points  west? 

In  Africa's  Golden  Horn  where  Soviet 
experts  are  building  a  new  port  for  So- 
viet trawlers,  submarines,  and  warships? 


In  the  United  States  where  Gus  Hall 
and  his  tribes  infiltrate  the  campuses  of 
our  Nation's  universities  and  the  Com- 
munist Party  announces,  as  top  priority, 
its  effort  to  increase  racial  turmoil  and 
violence  both  North  and  South? 

In  Haiti  where  the  pot  is  boiling  with 
Increased  ferocity? 

All  this  after  spending  nearly  $110 
billion  in  18  years  for  foreign  aid  to  fight 
CDmmunlsm. 

The  argument  that  we  need  the  for- 
eign aid  program  to  combat  communism 
would  have  more  merit  if  part  of  the 
money  that  has  been  requested  had  not 
gone  Into  the  support  of  Communist 
countries  which  are  part  of  the  bloc 
against  which  we  are  .vaRing  the  cold 
war 

It  would  have  more  merit  if  our  pres- 
ent foreiRn  policy  was  not  one  of  accom- 
mjdation  and  api)easement,  for  the  pur- 
pose—usm^  the  President's  own  words-  - 
"to  make  the  world  safe  for  diversity,  ' 
which  simply  means  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  communism—  coexistence  on  an 
equal  basis 

It  would  have  more  merit  if  our  mili- 
tary policy  was  not  one  which  is  built 
on  the  premise  that  in  order  to  keep 
the  peace  we  must  have  a  nuclear  stale- 
mate, for  example,  disarm  ourselves 
down  to  the  level  of  the  enemy. 

The  argument  would  have  more  merit 
if  we  had  not  abandoned  the  Monroe 
Doctrme  and  helped  di^'  the  wrave  in 
which  we  buried  it. 

I  make  one  otlier  observation  The 
argument  that  we  must  be  humanitarian 
and  thus  continue  this  multibilhon-dol- 
lar  gift  business,  lacks  respect  for  the 
will  of  the  people  as  to  how  their  money 
for  aid  should  be  spent. 

In  the  hearing  before  the  subcommit- 
tee a  representative  of  a  lar^e  church 
body — I  will  not  mention  either  his 
name  or  the  name  of  the  denomination 
In  whose  behalf  he  allegedly  appeared 
since  I  am  sure  he  did  not  appear  for 
this  lobby  purpose  as  a  result  of  the 
direct  vote  of  the  members  of  Its  re- 
spective denomination — testified  uix>n 
questioning  that  the  plving  of  his  de- 
nomination for  foreign  aid — foreisn  mis- 
sion— averaged  out  to  $1  50  per  member 
per  year.  This  is  what  people  volun- 
tarily gave.  This  bill  represented  a  re- 
quest for  foreign  aid  amounting  to  $100 
for  every  family  of  four — not  a  volun- 
tary but  a  mandatory  gift  which  they 
would  be  forced  to  give  because  the  Gov- 
ernment would  tax  them  for  it.  Can 
we  justify  forcing  our  citizens  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  giving  for  foreign  aid  pur- 
poses and  this  to  th^  tune  of  $25  a 
year  for  every  member  of  the  family, 
large  or  small '' 


ONE-MILLIONTH  CARLOAD  OF  LET- 
TUCE SHIPPED  FROM  SALINAS 
VALLEY,   CALIF 

Mr  TALCOTT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  Salinas  Valley  shipped  its  mil- 
lionth carload — railroad  carload — of 
head  lettuce.  This  is  a  lot  of  lettuce. 
It  means  a  lot  of  things  to  many  people. 
It  is  only  one  of  many  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops  grown  in.  and  shipped 
from  the  Salinas  Valley  It  has  helped 
to  provide  a  bountiful  sustenance  for 
many  persons  throughout  the  United 
Stales  — most  of  the  produce  is  shipped 
t )  the  Eastern  States.  It  has  provided 
many  good  jobs  for  many  thousands  of 
persons  of  all  skill  levels,  callings,  trades, 
and  professions  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  has  contributed  more  to  the 
raisinK  of  the  standard  of  living  of  as 
many  people  as  any  other  industry. 

The  obligation  of  helping  to  feed  the 
United  States,  and  much  of  the  world, 
will  continue.  We  are  proud  of  our  rec- 
ord We  are  anxious  to  discharge  our 
oblmation  even  better. 

Needless  to  say  the  abrupt  discontin- 
uance of  the  bracero  method  for  pro- 
viding the  necessary  supplemental  labor 
to  harvest  crops  will  cause  chaos  and  dis- 
ruption to  this  small  but  Important  and 
productive  industry. 

I  share  the  following  newspaper  ar- 
ticle from  the  Salinas  Californian  with 
my  colleagues  primarily  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  Importance  of  this  Indus- 
try to  the  residents  of  every  congres- 
sional district  In  the  United  States. 
M11.E.STONC  IN  LETTfCE  Is  Reached 

The  one-millionth  carload  of  lettuce  rolled 
out  of  the  Salinas  Valley  this  morning,  be- 
decked with  bunting  and  loaded  with  pro- 
duce representing  some  400  Salinas  Valley 
griiwcrs 

Each  of  the  lettuce  cartons  is  carefully 
wrapped  In  foil,  and  bound  for  New  York 
where  It  will  be  sold  in  a  8f>eclal  auction, 
with  the  proceeds  going  to  the  American 
Red    Cross 

The  Iceberg  lettuce  was  donated  by  merr- 
bt-rs  of  the  Growers  Shipper  Vegetable  As- 
siK-latlon  of  Central  California,  which  rep- 
rp.sents  growers  In  the  Mont*rey-Santa  Cruz- 
San  Benito  Covmty  areas 

The  millionth  car  was  launched  on  Its  way 
by  Charles  Paul,  director  of  the  California 
D«>p.\rtment  of  Agriculture;  members  of  the 
Ciillfornla  State  Legislature,  and  other  dlg- 
iut.irles  Including  Pamela  Gamble,  last 
yesrs   Miss   California 

I. M  PORT  A. NT  MILLSTONE 

At  the  brief  but  historic  ceremony,  the 
shipment  of  the  millionth  car  was  hailed  as 
an  Important  milestone  by  J  J  Crt:«ettl. 
president  of  the  Orower-Shlpper  As»cx:latlon 

Crosettl  said:  "The  Salinas  Valley  today 
typifies  the  Important  role  which  all  of  Cali- 
fornia's agricultural  areas  play  in  the  lives 
of  every  man.  woman  and  child  In  the  United 
States  " 

He  added  that,  "from  California's  com- 
paratively limited  valleys  and  foothills,  con- 
taining leas  than  3  percent  of  the  Nations 
farms,  our  State's  growers  provide  over  42 
percent  of  the  Nation's  frulU  and  nuts;  43 
percent  of  the  Nation's  vegetables  and  over 
25  percent  of  the  entire  Nation's  supply  of 
food   " 

FIRST    SHIPMENT    RECALLED 

T(xlays  l.OOO.OOOth  carload  in  the  ultra- 
modern PFE  mechanical  reefer  was  a  far  cry 
from  the  first  shipment  of  Iced  lettuce  which 
left  the  Salinas  Valley  In  1921  A  shipment 
which  ended  In  disaster  when  the  car  ran 
out  of  ice  before  it  reached   Its  destination 

The  very  chore  of  Icing  that  first  car  gave 
birth  to  an  anecdote  still  going  around 
Salinas.     It    Is    said    the    growers'    order    for 
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10  cakes  of  Ice  was  doubted  by  the  owner  of 
the  local  Iceplant.  He  thought  the  order 
must  have  meant  10  pounds,  and  InalBted 
upon   seeing  the  car   before  delivering  the 

ice. 

Within  a  few  years,  however,  there  were 
no  doubts  about  the  demands  on  ice  pro- 
duction. Before  the  advent  of  mechanical 
vacuum  coolers.  Salinas  made  and  used  more 
ice  than  the  city  of  New  York. 

NEW    RXCORO    8ZT 

By  1937,  the  district  shipped  36,000  cars  to 
set  a  new  record  for  shipments  from  one 
district  In  one  season.  By  the  early  fifties, 
these  shipments  had  grown  to  40,000  cars  a 
year. 

Although  the  area  Is  a  major  producer  of 
other  vegetables,  having  shipped  to  date  over 
150.000  cars  of  mixed  vegetables  with  no  leea 
than  50  different  varieties  In  a  single  car, 
lettuce  Is  still  king.  And  though  today, 
shipments  from  Salinas  must  share  the  mar- 
ket with  many  new  growing  areas,  the  Salad 
Bowl  of  the  World  still  accounts  for  40  per- 
cent of  the  NaUon's  lettuce  with  about  86 
percent  of  Its  shlpmenU  going  out  of  State. 

Jack  Bias,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Orower-Shlpper  Vegetable  Association,  rum- 
marlzed  It  all  very  nicely  as  he  watched  the 
millionth  carload  move  out  of  the  railroad 
yards  on  Its  way  to  New  York. 

"That  carload  represents  more  than  the 
999.999  cars  which  have  preceded  It,"  he 
said.  "It  represents  the  economy  of  this 
area,  the  economy  of  California's  millions  of 
}obs  and  the  major  source  of  food  for  even 
more  millions  of  Americana.  It  symbollaee 
•omethlng  that  all  of  us  should  be  very 
proud  to  be  a  part  of.  Por  It  represents 
California  agrlcxilture  which  •  •  •  even  In 
this  world  of  rockets  and  space  technology 
•   •   •   Is  stUl  our  No.  1   Industry." 


upon  to  reject  again.  Let  us  confirm  our 
Judgment  that  no  good  can  come  from 
a  law  which  is  unjust. 


EXTENSION  OP  PUBLIC  LAW  78 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  ma- 
jor struggle  has  developed  on  the  ques- 
tion of  once  again  extending  Public  Law 
78,  which  permits  Mexican  nationals  to 
enter  this  country  to  perform  agricul- 
tural labor  on  a  seasonal  basis. 

Long  before  coming  here,  I  felt  that 
the  bracero  program  was  wrong — the 
moral  concept  was  wrong,  and  the  im- 
pact it  had  on  American  agricultural 
workers  was  wrong. 

My  efforts  against  extension  of  the 
bracero  law  began  with  the  hearings  on 
H.R.  2009,  a  bill  that  this  House  defeated 
on  May  29  by  a  vote  of  154  to  178.  Short- 
ly thereafter,  the  Senate  was  given  S. 
1703.  a  blU  exactly  like  H.R.  2009,  ex- 
cept that  it  provided  for  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  Public  Law  78.  This  month,  that 
bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  only  after  it 
had  been  amended  so  that  domestic 
workers  are  guaranteed  the  same  con- 
ditions as  Mexican  nationals.  The  House 
will  get  S.  1703,  but  without  that  amend- 
ment. I  hope  that  this  House  will  again 
defeat  extension  of  Public  Law  78.  de- 
spite the  heavy  lobbying  effort  now  be- 
ing exerted  in  its  behalf.  For  this  law 
is  a  shameful  piece  of  legislation,  a  bliiSit 
on  our  conscience — it  is  a  disgrace  which 
we  have  once  rejected,  and  are  now  called 


TO    BET    THE    RECORD    STRAIGHT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  pre'vious  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  ASHBROOK]  is  recognized  for  45 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  an  amazing  thing  to  watch  the  com- 
plete smear  and  distortion  job  which  has 
been  done  by  liberal  news  media  on  the 
Yoimg  Republican  National  Convention 
which  was  held  in  San  Francisco,  Jvme 
25-28, 1963.  It  is  of  course  to  be  expected 
because  there  are  bad  tidings  at  home 
for  the  pseudoliberal  element  in  con- 
temporary politics.  Harbingers  of 
change  are  evident  everywhere  and  the 
liberals  Just  cannot  get  used  to  it, 
whether  they  be  liberals  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  or  the  Republican  Party. 
In  truth,  it  is  amazing  to  see  how  simi- 
lar the  tactics  are  for  those  who  profess 
to  be  Republicans  and  their  liberal 
coimterparts  in  the  other  party.  You 
can  read  what  Governor  Rockefeller, 
the  ADA,  the  oflBcial  Democratic  news- 
paper. Drew  Pearson,  former  Yoimg  Re- 
publican Chairman  Len  Nadasdy,  and 
the  AFL-CIO  are  saying  without  chang- 
ing the  copy.  It  carries  the  same  time 
all  of  the  way  through. 

Charges  have  been  hurled  which  need 
to  be  answered.  The  record  should  be 
set  straight.  To  be  fair,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  non-Republican  liberal 
commimity  has  received  grist  for  their 
propaganda  mills  through  the  irrespon- 
sible statements  of  GOP  spokesmen  who 
should  know  better  such  as  the  Governor 
of  New  York  and  former  Chairman 
Nadasdy.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
radicals  took  over  the  Young  Republi- 
can movement.  The  tactics  of  these  im- 
known  radicals  have  been  depicted  as 
roughshod,  totalitarian.  Birch  inspired 
and  controlled,  fantastic — well,  Just 
about  every  extreme  adjective  which  can 
be  imagined.  Pleas  of  unity  have  scat- 
tered to  the  winds.  This  buttresses  the 
(opinions  I  have  had  for  many  years.  As 
long  as  the  minority  liberal  faction  in 
the  Republican  Party  can  either  nm 
things  or  have  disproportionate  voice, 
unity  is  fine.  If  the  overwhelming  con- 
servative majority  ever  appears  to  exert 
its  rightful  voice  and  looks  like  it  might 
have  its  say,  imity  goes  to  the  winds  and 
the  liberal  element  attacks  its  own  with 
all  of  the  passion  of  the  opposition  party. 

Chairman  Donald  "Buz"  Lukens,  our 
new  YR  National  Chairman,  has  been 
singled  out  for  particular  attack.  Of 
course,  be  was  not  supposed  to  win  and 
it  did  create  a  traumatic  experience  for 
those  who  were  preparing  to  toast  the 
supposed  winner.  Chairman  Nadasdy. 
In  fact,  told  reporters  he  was  "in  a  state 
of  shock."  In  Nadasdy's  case,  it  can't 
be  said  that  his  shock  moved  him  to 
make  unfortunate  utterances  on  the 
•pur  of  the  moment  which  he  would  now 
recret.  In  his  particular  case,  he  had 
been  using  the  old  scare  technique  line 
even  before  the  convention  so  his  regret- 
table and  untrue  charges  in  the  post- 
convention  period  were  out  of  the  same 
doth.    Newspaper  reports  from  his  na- 


tive State  of  Minnesota  carried  his 
"grave"  warnings  about  the  dangers 
ahead  at  San  Francisco.  He  told  re- 
porters that  he  feared  a  takeover  by 
the  forces  of  the  far  right  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  the  same  tar  brush  style  of  his 
apparent  mentor,  Governor  Rockefeller, 
he  of  course  never  bothered  to  define 
what  he  meant  by  radical  right,  name 
the  people  who  presented  the  supposed 
threat  or  respKjnsibly  state  the  case. 

Parroting  this  line  in  advance  of  the 
San  Francisco  convention  was  a  little 
known  Kiplinger-like  newsletter  pub- 
lished by  Bundy  Clarke,  former  Young 
Republican  leader  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Clarke  was  ousted  from 
power  by  "Buz"  Lukens  before  the  lat- 
ter's  election  as  Yoimg  Republican  head 
which  might  account  for  some  of  his 
flavoring  of  his  reports.  Loosely  called 
Political  Intelligence,  the  Clarke  pub- 
lication has  sought  to  label  the  conserva- 
tive group  in  Young  Republican  national 
politics  as  the  "S3mdlcate"  and  the 
Nadasdy  faction  as  the  "gangbusters." 
This  "good  guys"  and  "bad  guys"  tech- 
nique is  a  shallow  r>erversion  of  the  truth, 
too  blatant  to  receive  serious  considera- 
tion. 

An  interesting  side  note  is  the  fact 
that  Nadasdy  should  receive  one  of  his 
greatest  accolades  from  a  very  liberal 
Representative  from  liis  own  State,  Don- 
OLD  M.  Fraser,  the  man  who  beat  our 
great  Walter  Judd.  In  the  July  9  daily 
Record  on  pages  A4269-A4270,  Repre- 
sentative Fraser  stated: 

Mr.  Nadasdy's  comparison  of  these  tactics 
with  those  pursued  by  the  Communists  Is 
valid  •  •  *.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  Senator 
GoLDWATER  should  appear  to  be  the  benefi- 
ciary of  the  activity  of  these  extremists. 
•  •  •  I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Nadasdy  for  his 
expressed  determination  to  alert  the  people 
to  the  dangers  of  the  Birch  Society  and  the 
radical  right. 

I  have  included  this  entire  article  in 
the  appendix  to  these  remarks.  The  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  the  July  7.  1963,  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  and  is  "politics  by  epi- 
thet" at  its  very  worst.  Read  some  of 
the  vague  insinuations  which  Nadasdy 
made: 

But,  he  said,  Lukens'  supporters  used  the 
old  Communist  technique  of  causing  a  lot  of 
dissension  and  a  lot  of  furor,  at  which  they 
were  eminently  successful. 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  the  center  of  the  confusion  were  mem- 
bers of  the  John  Birch  Society  and  the 
radical  right,  Nadasdy  said. 

•  •  •  •  • 

During  the  coming  year,  I  want  to  try  to 
alert  the  people,  and  especlaUy  the  Repub- 
licans, as  to  the  real  objective  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  and  the  radical  right,  which  U 
to  subvert  the  Republican  Party  and  to  seize 
control,  rather  than  Just  nominate  a  presi- 
dential candidate. 

I  have  been  in  politics  for  a  long  time. 
I  do  not  recall  anyone  making  smears  as 
bad  as  these.  Nadasdy  owes  the  Repub- 
lican Party  one  of  two  things:  First,  an 
apology,  or.  second,  documentation  and 
evidence  which  can  support  his  charge. 
The  latter  he  cannot  do.  Consider  the 
absurdity  of  his  further  allegation  from 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  article: 

John  Blrchers  at  the  Young  Republican 
convention    were    mostly    from    California, 
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nunols,   and  Iowa,   with   a  scattering   from 
other  StatM.  Nadaady  aald. 

He  of  coune  It  throwing  the  words 
"John  Birch"  around  as  something  syn- 
onymous with  evU.  While  I  personally 
believe  that  the  John  Birch  Society  has 
been  distorted  out  of  proportion  and  does 
not  pose  a  threat — especially  when  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  ADA  and  other 
leftwing  organizations  which  are  a  true 
threat  and  have  a  position  of  power  in 
the  Kennedy  administration — a  threat  to 
either  the  country  or  the  Republican 
Party,  thla  la  not  the  point  here.  He  is 
using  the  charge  as  a  scare  word  and 
smear  and  must  therefore  be  considered 
in  that  Ught. 

This  Is  not  only  a  reprehensible 
charge — it  is,  I  am  sure,  an  unfounded 
lie.  To  smear  the  Young  Republicans 
from  these  great  States  is  an  injustice 
the  likes  of  which  is  unknown  in  the  an- 
nals of  Young  Republican  history.  I 
personally  know  most  of  the  Iowa  and 
Illinois  Young  Republican  delegates  in 
particular,  and  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  a  person  could  be  so  irresponsible 
as  to  brand  them  with  such  accusations. 
Can  he  name  one — just  one — John  Birch 
member  from  any  of  these  States?  I 
doubt  it.  There  were  well  over  1,000 
delegates  there,  I  would  guess,  and  the 
Impression  is  given  that  the  Birchers 
and  the  radical  right  controlled  things 
so  he  should  be  able  to  name  scores  of 
them  if  it  were  an  honest  statement.  I 
doubt  If  it  were  an  honest  answer 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  the  Young 
Republican  National  Convention.  This 
made  the  sixth  biennial  convention 
which  I  have  attended.  The  convention 
was  indeed  a  rollicking  affair.  There 
was  pandemonium,  there  was  plenty  of 
enthusiasm  and  at  times  it  was  noisy 
and  boisterous.  What  is  new  about  this? 
Observation:  Anyone  who  would  say  the 
shouting  was  one-sided  or  from  an  imag- 
inary radical  right  is  not  telling  you 
the  truth.  Both  sides  had  their  share 
of  levity,  dilatory  tactics,  groans  and 
shouts  of  protest — all  the  things  that  go 
Into  this  American  Institution  we  call  a 
political  convention.  I  saw  delegates 
shouting,  for  example,  who  were  prop- 
erly at  a  microphone  trying  to  get  atten- 
tion of  the  Chair  to  change  their  votes  or 
make  a  point  of  order.  They  were  re- 
peatedly overlooked  by  the  Chair.  I  saw 
the  Chair  act  most  irresponsibly  In  sev- 
eral Instances.  On  one  occasion,  the 
convention  seemed  to  be  getting  out  of 
hand  and  he  issued  an  order  that  eruests 
be  ejected  from  the  room  despite  the 
fact  that  the  guest  section  was  serene 
by  comparison.  I  saw  the  huge  New 
York  delegation  In  its  little  ploy  to  gain 
time  at  the  end  of  the  ballot  when  all 
appeared  to  be  lost.  They  asked  for  a 
poll  of  the  delegation  which  took  at  least 
5  minutes  and  didn't  change  a  vote — 
nobody  expected  It  to.  I  saw  pande- 
monium break  loose,  and  properly  so, 
when  after  the  first  ballot  results  were 
announced.  Chairman  Nadasdy  errone- 
ously proclaimed  that  Chuck  McDevltt 
had  been  elected  chairman  when  con- 
stitutionally he  had  not.  Is  not  that  the 
type  of  thing  that  might  Just  encourage 
a  few  people  to  shout  et  cetera?  I  saw 
the  tumult  as  the  Young  Republican  fa- 
vorite. Barry  Ooldwater.  addressed  an 


admiring  throng.  I  saw  a  lot  of  things 
but  one  thing  I  did  not  see — these 
stealthy,  dangerous,  and  diabolical  peo- 
ple Nadasday  and  Rockefeller  have  al- 
luded to  who  supposedly  are  trying  to 
ruin  our  great  party,  these  radical  right- 
ists and  John  Birchers  who  are  posing 
such  a  threat.  Where  were  they,  Mr. 
Nadasdy  and  Mr.  Rockefeller?  Are  you 
honest  or  responsible  enough  to  tell  US'* 

As  is  typical  at  Young  Republican  con- 
ventions, it  is  impossible  to  say  that  con- 
servatives defeated  liberals.  Just  about 
everybody  there  was  a  conservative. 
Chuck  McDevitt.  a  capable  and  honor- 
able Younj;  Republican  from  Idaho,  had 
good  conservative  credentials.  While  his 
major  support  came  from  the  more  lib- 
eral wing  of  the  Republican  Party  such 
as  New  York.  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  delegations,  ho  had  such  con- 
servatives behind  him  as  the  majority  of 
the  Texas  delegation.  Try  to  find  liber- 
als among  the  Young  Republicans  in 
Texas  if  you  want  a  real  Job.  Person- 
alities, likes  and  di-slikes.  reRional  coali- 
tions, old  feuds,  and  so  forth,  had  as 
much  to  do  with  the  results  as  anything. 
It  is  true  that  the  winner  had  endorsed 
Senator  GotrwArER  fur  tlie  Presidency 
but  this  wa6  not  decisive  in  my  opinion. 
Many  delesatcs  Aith  whom  I  spoke  were 
convinced  that  both  candidates  would  be 
f.r  Got  r WATER  and  the  loser,  Chuck  Mc- 
Devitt. was  not  against  the  Senator  de- 
spite his  basic  New  York  support.  One 
thing  is  certain,  he  would  not  have  been 
caught  dead  being  openly  for  Nelson 
Rockefeller.  This  would  have  been  the 
ki.ss  of  death  and  he  knew  it. 

Two  other  distinguished  Congressmen 
were  present  and  they,  too.  have  ex- 
pressed amazement  over  the  Drew  Pear- 
son-Rockefeller-Nadasdy  charges.  I  in- 
clude their  statements  at  this  point: 

Statement  or  CoNcaESSM.iN  William  E 
Brock,    of    Tennessee 

It  waa  my  pleaaure  to  attend  the  recent 
Young  Republican  National  federation  con- 
vention In  San  Pranclaco  as  a  guest  and  par- 
ticipant In  the  official  program 

Unfortunately,  several  big  city  newspapers, 
the  A^L-CIO  Committee  on  Political  Educa- 
tion, certain  Journalists,  and  some  self-seek- 
ing politicians  have  condemned  the  Young 
Republicans  These  dedicated  young  Ameri- 
cans have  been  accused  of  being  'foglea," 
coming  from  the  "radical  right  lunatic 
fringe.'  being  guilty  of  using  ■Faaclst  tac- 
tics" and  acting  "Just  like  the  Communists  " 
Unlike  most  of  those  who  have  seen  fit  to 
criticize  the  convention.  I  was  there  So  was 
my  dlstingiilshed  colleague  and  past  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  Young  Republicans, 
JoH.N  AsHBBooK  We  feel  It  Is  time  to  set  the 
record  straight  ou  some  of  these  inaccurate 
statements. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  whole 
tone  of  the  convention  was  conservative. 
Apologists  for  the  present  administration  can 
find  little  contentment  In  viewing  the  delib- 
erations of  such  a  conservative  body,  and 
they  have  resorted  to  smearing  the  whole 
600,000-member  federation. 

In  San  PrancUco  young  people  were  taking 
a  keen  Interest  in  practical  politics  No 
longer  are  todays  youth  apathetic  atx)Ut 
affilrs  of  state,  no  longer  are  they  satisfied 
to  let  others  do  their  thinking  for  them. 
They  desperately  want  to  participate  In  the 
body  politic  This  Is  he;ilthy  And  being 
part  of  today's  political  process,  they  are 
training  to  be  leaders  of  tomorrf)w  This  ta 
wholesome.  Too  often  the  outcome  of  politi- 
cal conventions  Is  decided  In  the  backrooms 


by  party  bosses.  In  San  Francisco  the  elec- 
tions were  decided  on  the  floor  of  the  con- 
vention.    This.  too.  Is  good. 

True,  emotions  ran  high.  Pressures  and 
counterpressures  were  delivered  with  gusto. 
One  could  sense  the  excitement  and  enthusi- 
asm of  the  event  Just  by  entering  the 
convention  hall  and  viewing  the  banners, 
badges,  and  balloons  The  battle  waa  hard- 
fought,  but  men  with  wounded  pride,  muck- 
rakers  and  ambitious  polUlcans  do  the  coun- 
try a  disservice.  I  believe,  by  trying  to  damp- 
en the  Interest  of  young  people  in  politics 

As  for  the  Young  Republicans,  I  predict 
they  will  be  leading  the  great  phalanx  of 
united  Republicans,  armed  with  principle  on 
their  side,  marching  toward  victory  at  the 
polls  next  year  For  myself,  I'm  proud  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Young  GOP. 


Statement    of    Congressman    Ed    Foreman 

or  Texas 

I  was  pleaded  to  have  been  Invited  to  ap- 
pear on  the  program  and  speak  before  the 
Young  Republican  Convention  held  at  San 
Francisco  during  June.  The  enthusiasm, 
the  determination  and  dedication  exhibited 
by  these  fine  young  people  waa  an  en- 
couraging ray  of  optimism.  Young  follu 
from  all  over  America  were  gathered  to  ex- 
pre.ss  their  concern  over  our  national,  and 
In  fact  International,  deplorable  and  disgust- 
ing state  of  affairs 

True,  as  with  all  young  political  groups, 
the  meeting  waa  lively  Indeed,  but  definitely 
nut  dangerous,  radical  or  uncontrollable  ai 
has  been  Indicated  by  some  of  the  lesser  In- 
formed My  own  State  of  Texas  delegation 
was  a  typical  group  all  responsible,  sound 
conservatives — they  split  down  the  middle 
on  their  vote  for  the  Young  Republican 
presidential  candidates.  We  need  more 
young  people  In  America  today,  like  those 
who  met  In  San  Francisco,  who  are  willing 
to  devote  a  part  of  their  efforts  and  energies 
to  helping  extend  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
blunt  the  spearhead  of  socialism  and  com- 
munism. 

Then.  too.  note  carefully  the  observa- 
tions of  other  Young  Republicans  who 
aLso  are  offended  at  the  smear  technique 
being  used  against  them.  They  were 
there.    These  are  their  comments: 

August  16.  1963. 
Oov    Nelson  A    Rockefeller. 
State     of     New     York,    Execxitive    Chamber, 
Albany,  NY. 

Dear  Governor  Rockefellek:  Having  been 
a  delegate  to  the  recent  National  Convention 
of  the  Young  Republican  Federation,  I  was 
very  Interested  in  your  July  14.  1963,  observa- 
tions relating  to  that  convention,  particular- 
ly where  you  noted: 

"But  every  objective  observer  at  San  Fran- 
cisco has  reported  that  the  proceedings  there 
were  dominated  by  extremist  groups,  care- 
fully organized,  well  financed,  and  operating 
through  the  tactics  of  ruthless  roughshod 
Intimidation  These  are  the  tactics  of  tolal- 
Itciriamsm." 

Be  assured  that,  as  an  objective  observer 
of  this  Convention,  I  quite  agree  The  ex- 
tremist group  spent  over  twice  as  much 
money  at  the  convention;  were  extremely 
well  organized  (electing  four  of  the  top  five 
officers  of  the  federation);  were  Involved  In 
such  Irresponsible  activities  as  cutting  the 
opposition's  private  telephone  lines,  and  in 
attempting  to  obtiiln  passage  of  divisive  reso- 
lutions relating  to  unimportant  aspects  of 
our  party's  national  organization. 

I  am  delighted  by  your  concern,  since  the 
group  I  descrlt>ed  was  financed  and  organized 
by  the  New  York  delegation  I  trust  your  ex- 
pressed concern  will  result  in  a  houseclean- 
Ing  In  the  New  York  Federation  of  Young 
Republicans. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Willard  D    Dover. 

Fort  Lauderdm  f    Fla. 
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(Prom  the  Oregonlan,  July  6,  19631 
Statement   or   Roazax   D.   Bnx.    Chaixman, 
"  Young  Republican  Federation  or  Oregon 

To  the  EnrroR: 

The  attack  by  Rowland  Evans.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  correspondent,  on  the  Na- 
tional Young  Republican  Federation  con- 
vention this  past  week  was  unwarranted. 
Evans,  typical  of  the  individual  who  believes 
all  views  other  than  his  own  to  be  extreme, 
put  together  a  real  "mlsh-mash"  of  facts 
when  he  attempted  to  review  the  events  that 
occurred  at  the  convention  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Evans  would  have  the  people  believe  that 
Uie  key  l.ssue  of  the  Young  Republican  con- 
vention was  one  of  the  "moderates"  versus 
the  "extremists'"  and  which  philosophy  was 
going  to  prevail.  Actually  the  Issue  was 
justice  versus  Injustice.  Thank  God  that 
men  of  principle  stood  and  made  themselves 
heard  and  counted  regardless  of  philosophy 
In  order  that  Justice  could  prevail. 

The  ruthless  parliamentary  tactics  used  by 
outgoing  Chairman  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion Leonard  Nadasdy  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  this  writer.  This  man  used  his 
position  of  power  while  chairing  the  con- 
vention to  rule  again  and  again  In  favor  of 
his  1961  campaign  manager.  Charles  Mc- 
Devltt from  Boise,  Idaho.  On  the  first  ballot, 
he  even  declared  McDevltt  elected  and  then 
had  to  rescind  this  ruling  because  his  candi- 
date did  not  have  a  majority  of  the  total 
delegates  present. 

The  Oregon  delegation  went  to  the  conven- 
tion uncommitted,  determined  to  do  what 
was  best  for  the  Republican  Party  and  the 
State  we  represented  .As  moderate  Repub- 
licans, It  did  not  take  us  long  to  see  through 
the  sluxldy  veil  of  deceit  that  the  then  na- 
tional chairman  was  trying  to  draw  over  the 
eyes  of   the   delegates   present. 

M.my  of  the  so-called  conservative  States 
such  a.s  Tex.is,  Georgia,  Wyoming,  Arkansas, 
and  Colorado  voted  consistently  with  New 
York,  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  and  other 
liberal   Eastern  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the 
delegates  from  the  supposedly  liberal  States 
of  Michigan,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin 
were  lined  up  behind  the  new  national  chair- 
man   Donald  E   Lukens.  of  Washington,  D.C. 

When  reviewed  in  this  light.  Columnist 
Evans'  conclusion  that  this  was  a  battle  be- 
tween the  moderates  and  extremists  certain- 
ly does  not  hold  water.  According  to  Evans, 
outgoing  Chairman  Nadasdy,  In  trying  to 
bring  order  to  the  proceedings,  muttered  to 
himself,  "This  is  Incredible."  Observing 
from  the  floor  Chairman  Nadasdy 's  entire 
handling  of  the  convention.  I  concur,  this 
was  Incredible.  Incredible  that  an  officer  of  a 
highly  respected  national  organization 
would  Indulge  in  such  shenanigans. 

Incredible  that  the  tone  of  the  convention 
was  set  by  the  fact  that  the  Nadasdy  organi- 
zation hired  private  police  to  be  present  and 
also  insisted  upon  reinforcements  in  the 
form  of  members  of  the  San  Francisco  p>ollce. 
This  was  a  vain  attempt  to  intimidate  the 
delegates.  Such  extremely  unusual  action 
was  Inconpruous  with  the  high  calibre  of  in- 
dividuals who  represented  their  States  as 
delegates  which  included  Congressmen, 
JudKPs.  state  legislators,  attorneys,  etc. 

Strangely  enough,  the  police  were  atwent 
at  the  precise  moment  that  the  national  YR 
secretary,  Carolyn  Manchester  from  Portland, 
Maine,  needed  them  to  protect  her  from  the 
irrational  outburst  of  Chairman  Nadasdy. 
In  an  effort  to  stop  her  from  announcing  the 
official  vote,  which  elected  Lukens  the  winner 
and  defeated  the  chairman's  candidate.  Mc- 
Devitt. she  was  violently  shoved  away  from 
the  microphone  by  Nadasdy  before  she  could 
ar.iiounce  the   results. 

This  type  of  delaying  tactic  brought  out 
into  the  open  the  unethical  conduct  that  waa 
already  a  key  controversy  of  the  convention. 
I.  fi>r  one,  with  many  other  young  Americans, 


do  not  believe  clilvaJry  is  dead.  This  action 
on  the  part  of  the  national  chairman  clarified 
the  real  iasue  at  stake. 

The  charge  that  the  rightest-controlled 
California  delegation  set  the  tune  of  the  con- 
vention was  again  ridiculous.  Robert  Gas- 
ton, chairman  of  California  YR's  In  his  race 
for  the  national  chairmanship,  remained  In 
only  on  the  first  ballot  and  received  a  total  of 
nine  votes  outside  of  his  own  State.  If  this 
Indicates  support  of  a  so-called  extremist 
California  group  from  over  1.400  dclegiites 
and  alternates.  I  fall  to  see  it. 

Do  not  mistake  what  this  means.  No  one 
of  clear  conscience  will  say  that  politics  is  all 
good,  but  let  every  man  of  sound  principle 
say  a  silent  prayer  of  thanks  that  there  are 
still  men  who  can't  be  bought,  thxeateneci,  or 
cajoled  Into  giving  up  these  principles  v.o  .ill 
hold  to  be  true. 

Robert  D.  Bell. 
Chairman,  Yoinig  Rcpiiblicmi  Federa- 
tion of  Oregon. 


Statement  by  Jack   A.   Quilico,   Chairman. 
THE  Montana  Young  Republicans 

The  remarlu  of  Leonard  Nadasdy,  former 
national  chairman  of  the  Young  Republic- 
ans, as  Inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  109.  No.  103,  for  Tuesday,  July  9.  1963, 
represent  an  enlightening  account  of  the 
recent  Young  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion held  In  San  Francisco.  Reading  Mr. 
Nadasdy's  account,  I  am  at  somewhat  of  a 
loss  as  to  just  what  convention  he  was 
attending.  I  was  at  tlie  convention  and 
sat  in  the  sessions  tliat  were  chaired  by 
Mr.  Nadasdy.  I  must  candidly  admit  that 
that  was  an  unusual  experience  indeed,  to 
sit  there  and  watch  the  parliamentary  ma- 
neuvering that  Mr.  Nadasdy  engaged  in  in  his 
vain  attempt  to  hand  the  election  to  his 
former  campaign  manager  of  the  position 
of  national  chairman. 

Mr.  Nadasdy  states;  "The  whole  thing  has 
been  very  disillusioning  for  me."  This  is 
probably  the  only  undistorted  thing  that 
Mr.  Nadasdy  stated  in  the  entire  Interview. 
Disillusioning  was  the  fact,  that  control  was 
firmly  wrested  from  the  machine  that  Mr. 
Nadasdy  had  built  to  perpetuate  the  liberal 
philosophy  that  he  and  his  followers  zeal- 
ously sought  to  Instill  with  another  regime  of 
the  same  order. 

It  adds  to  the  dwindling  stature  of  Mr. 
Nadasdy  when  he  states:  "Lukens  supporters 
used  the  old  Communist  technique  of  caus- 
ing a  lot  of  dissension  and  a  lot  of  furor,  at 
which  they  were  eminently  successful."  Now 
that  is  saying  quite  a  bit  and  as  is  usual 
lately  In  such  outbursts  from  hurt  and  scared 
liberals,  they  make  a  shotgun  blast  of  charges 
and  care  less  who  gets  hit.  To  set  the  record 
straight  in  this  regard,  the  Montana  dele- 
gates, of  which  I  was  chairman,  take  great 
exception  when  being  accused  of  using  Com- 
munist techniques  to  gain  their  ends.  Quite 
frankly,  Mr.  Nadasdy  takes  a  lot  upon  him- 
self when  he  goes  around  accusing  sovereign 
States  who  were  at  the  convention  of  using 
such  tactics.  This  in  the  light  of  the  most 
ungentlemanly  act  that  I  have  ever  seen 
and  which  Mr.  Nadasdy  himself  took  in  the 
moat  unprincipled  action  of  using  physical 
action,  which  resembled  a  slap  at  Miss  Car- 
olyn Manchester  who  was  trying  to  read  the 
tally  of  States'  votes  which  she  was  required 
to  do  as  national  secretary.  Mr.  Nadasdy 
states:  "Their  purpose  was  to  completely 
ensnarl  the  convention  and  confuse  every- 
one. All  this  accomplished  by  screaming  and 
hollering."  After  the  incident  with  Miss 
Manchester,  which  left  her  near  hysteria. 
there  waa  indeed  screaming  and  hollering 
as  there  are  still  quite  a  few  men  who  do 
not  take  kindly  to  having  women  treated 
in  the  manner  that  Miss  Manchester  received 
from  Mr.  Nadasdy. 

As  to  enanarllng  the  convention  and  caus- 
ing confusion.  Mr.  Nadasdy  might  well  look 
back  upon  his   own   sad   chairmanship    and 


reflect  upon  the  use  and  misuse  of  regularly 
established  procedure  which  he  employed 
only  to  one  end,  the  defeat  of  the  conserva- 
tive candidate.  It  was  sad  Indeed  to  see  any 
pretense  of  falrplay  disappear  completely 
when  the  vote  got  close  in  the  national 
chairmanship  race. 

What  Is  also  regrettable  Is  the  fact  that 
this  national  was  the  first  time  that  many 
Young  Republicans  had  ever  been  to  a  na- 
tional and  the  Impression  left  with  them  is 
still  disbelief  at  the  dictatorial  and  auto- 
cratic use  in  the  manner  that  the  Chair 
under  Mr.  Nadasdy  was  used.  And  should 
there  be  disbelief  in  this,  there  were  several 
U.S.  Congressmen  who  were  in  attendance 
and  can  substantiate  the  statements  made 
here. 

As  to  causing  dissentlon  and  disunity 
among  the  Republican  ranks.  Mr.  Nadasdy 
would  do  well  to  contemplate  his  own  utter- 
ances which  certainly  do  nothing  to  bring 
unity  into  play,  and  In  fact  play  that  dan- 
gerous game  of  the  opposition  to  wit:  "If 
you  don't  play  the  game  my  way,  then  you 
can't  play." 

This.  Mr.  Nadasdy,  is  a  bad  game  to  play 
and  Is  also  a  bunch  of  sour  grapes  on  your 
part.  The  Republican  Party  has  always  been 
proud  of  the  fact  that  within  their  party 
framev^ork  they  could  include  many  points 
of  view,  which  Is  not  the  case  with  the  op- 
position. It  would  seem  very  narrow  on 
your  part  to  try  and  exclude  those  with  con- 
servative leanings  and  in  fact  to  go  to  the 
point  that  you  would  stop  at  nothing  to  pre- 
vent them  having  a  voice  In  the  say  of 
their  party  which  by  the  way  belongs  to 
them  Just  as  much  as  it  belongs  to  you 

You  do  dishonor  to  the  Young  Republican 
organization  when  you  falsely  preach  that 
"Birchism"  and  "radicalism"  was  an  issue  at 
the  national  convention.  It  was  no  more  an 
issue  than  the  fact  that  Lincoln  was  the 
founder  of  the  Republican  Party.  To  falsely 
label  the  great  conservative  element  which 
exists  in  the  Republican  Party  as  extremists 
is  to  merely  be  a  dupe  of  the  opposition  and 
sow  the  seeds  for  a  Republican  defeat  at 
the  polls  come  next  November.  There  is  no 
taint  to  believe  in  conservatism  and  I  proud- 
ly stand  up  and  ask  to  be  counted  as  a  con- 
servative. And  it  is  quite  probable  that  only 
within  the  conservative  movement  will  the 
Republicans  be  able  to  counter  In  November 
and  retire  what  has  made  a  mockery  of  our 
domestic  front,  made  shambles  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  and  so  lowered  the  prestige  of 
the  United  States  abroad  that  the  present 
administration  is  unlikely  to  have  a  poll 
taken  knowing  full  well  the  results  of  such 
a  poll. 

It  would  do  well  for  you,  Mr.  Nadasdy,  to 
take  your  talents  and  apply  them  in  the  di- 
rection that  any  nominal  Republican  should 
do:  namely,  working  for  the  Republican  vic- 
tory In  1964  and  letting  all  citizens  know 
and  hear  the  promise-all  give-nothing  New- 
Frontier. 

Indeed,  the  State  chairman  of  Nadas- 
dy's own  Minnesota  felt  constrained  to 
set  the  record  straight  when  he  got  home 
and  read  the  distorted  reports  of  the 
proceedings  at  San  Francisco.  He  told 
rep>orters  that,  in  his  judgment,  there 
was  no  takeover  by  the  far  right.  In 
fact,  he  dismissed  calmly  the  Nadasdj- 
charges.  I  insert  an  article  on  his  in- 
terview at  this  point : 

[Prom  St   Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press, 
July  7,  19631 

Young  Republicak  Takeover — Nadasdy 

DlSVU'I'ED 

( By  Gene  Newhall  i 
The   Young   Republican   National   Federa- 
tion convention's  election  as  chairman  of  a 
Goldwater-for-Presldent  backer  did  not  sig- 
nify   takeover    of    the    Young    Republicans 
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by  th«  far  right.  Uartln  KeUogg.  ♦«  Wood- 
lawn  ATsniM.  lilnniiTif  Young  Republlc&n 
chairman,  aald  Saturday 

He  took  mora  Ughtly  than  did  Leonard 
Nadaady,  Wayaata.  outgoing  national  Toung 
RapubUcan  cbatrman.  the  aggreaalve  tactlca 
of  Young  Republican  delegate*  Identified 
wltli  tba  arcli-conaervauve  John  Birch 
Society. 

Nadaady  came  back  fuming  to  Minnesota 
from  the  San  Francisco  conTentlun.  which 
wound  up  aftar  an  all-night  final  session  a 
week  ago.  Ha  got  off  a  letter  to  Wo^ljam 
M" '  *».  senior  Republican  Party  national 
chalnnan.  warning  that  the  Blrchite  tactics 
might  disrupt  the  OOP  presidential  nom- 
inating oonyantlon  a  year  from  now  in  San 
Francisco. 

Kellogg,  who  also  attended  with  Minne- 
sota's IS  delegmtas  and  8  alternates,  hud  been 
to  one  previous  Young  Republican  national 
convention.  Ha  felt  at  the  San  Francisco 
session  "a  atrong  battle  going  on.  with  a 
strong  conaarratlve  force,  but  no  takeover  of 
the  organization." 

Besides  electing  Donald  (Buz)  Lulien.^. 
Washington,  DC,  a  United  Nations  t'ie  and 
Ooldwater  backer  whom  Nadasdy  opposed, 
the  convention  elected  to  other  offices  people 
whom  Nadaady  supported.  Kellogg  pointed 
out. 

The  national  chairman  of  the  drive  to 
draft  Senator  BaaaT  OouDWATnt.  of  Arizona. 
for  President  voted  for  Lukens'  opponent  In 
the  tightly  drawn  Young  Republicans  elec- 
tion. Kellogg  added. 

He  noted,  as  had  Nadasdy.  that  some  dele- 
gations to  the  national  Young  Republicans 
convention  ara  appointed  by  their  State 
chairmen,  not  elected. 

And  the  "luilt  rtile."  by  which  some  State 
delegations  failed  to  allow  Individual  mem- 
bers to  vote  their  personal  choices  If  those 
differed  from  the  majority  of  the  delegation, 
"was  a  significant  factor."  Kellogg  thought. 

The  shift  to  the  full  California  delegation 
to  Lukens  was  crucial  In  his  victory  by  a 
two-vote  margin  on  the  second  ballot  over 
Charles  McDaTltt,  Boise.  Idaho.  State  legis- 
lator, who  on  the  first  ballot  had  been  two 
votes  short  of  election  as  national  chairman. 
The  Calif  omlans  abandoned  their  own  third - 
place  candldata  to  push  Lukens  from  second 
to  first  place. 

It  was  a  *^ong.  rancorous"  convention. 
Kellogg  concadad.  so  tied  up  in  parliamen- 
tary procedure  that  it  never  got  to  resolu- 
tions. 

Kellogg  noted  one  particularly  positive 
element  In  the  distracted  convention:  It 
awarded  the  Minnesota  Young  Republican 
Lea^^e  the  prise  for  "the  outstanding  State 
organization.'  recognizing  especially  the 
Minnesota  Toting  Republican  League  cam- 
paign to  help  elect  a  conservative  majority 
in  the  State  house  and  senate. 

A  great  deal  of  noise  has  been  made 
concerning  the  California  Young  Repub- 
licans. It  is  alleged  that  they  are  radi- 
cally oriented  if  not  Birch  Inspired.  Let 
me  say  from  my  own  observations  and 
firsthand  opportunity  to  chat  with  many 
of  them  that  they  Indeed  are  determined. 
phllosophlcaUy  Intent  Young  Repub- 
licans. Extremists?  Of  covirse  not. 
Many  of  them  had  never  been  to  a  con- 
vention before  and  were  frankly  as- 
tounded at  the  wheeling  and  dealing  that 
almost  naturally  transpires  at  meetings 
such  as  the  one  In  San  FYancisco.  That 
they  were  somewhat  intransigent  in  their 
views  could  not  be  denied  but  since  when 
is  there  anything  wrong  with  that?  I 
personally  respected  their  high-prin- 
cipled stance  ttx>ugh  at  times  I  did  think 
they  should  have  been  a  little  more  real- 
istic.   Anyone  who  would  paint  them  as 


radical  or  a  threat  to  the  party  is  way  off 
base,  in  my  Judgment. 

A  final  point  on  California.  Those 
who  lost  are  particularly  critical  of  this 
State.  They  forget  one  thing:  When 
the  chips  were  down  and  the  heat  was  on 
they  were  trying  harder  than  anyone 
else  to  get  California's  votes.  Ask  them 
about  the  offers  they  made  to  California 
to  secure  their  big  bloc  of  votes.  When 
they  didnt  get  them,  they  suddenly 
found  Kiave  consequences  to  the  fact 
that  California  Young  RepubLican.s  sup- 
ported Buz  Lukens.  Had  they  received 
the  California  votes,  everythinR  would 
have  been  all  right.  I  suppose. 
soli:  or  aoc-KEm.i-ES 

I  find  particularly  appalling  ond  lep- 
rthensible  the  attempt  of  Governor 
Rockefeller  to  smear  the  good  name  of 
the  Young  Republicans  in  the  United 
States.  It  certainly  would  be  safe  to 
say  of  the  .'^an  Francisco  convention  that 
he  was  not  a  popular  favorite,  indeed 
he  was  barely  considered  as  a  serious 
contender  Insofar  as  I  could  Judge  the 
temper  of  the  delegates.  This  hardly 
gives  him  any  ju.stification.  however,  for 
besmirching  their  good  name.  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  has  evldfnced  a 
tendency  that  I  have  long  felt  was  a 
tenet  of  the  so-called  liberal  wing  of 
the  Republican  Party.  By  his  vicious 
and  at  the  same  time  vague  attack  on  Re- 
publican conservatives  he  Is  saying.  In 
effect.  "It  will  be  me  or  someone  like  me 
or  no  one."  In  truth.  It  appears  that  he 
would  sooner  see  the  incumbent  re- 
elected than  support  Senator  GoLDw.^Tl:R 
t  r  any  conservative.  According  to  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Governor  has 
supposedly  received  a  secret  report  on 
the  convention  from  New  York  Young 
Republicans.  I  am  sure  they  could  not 
have  given  him  the  Information  on  which 
he  based  his  smear  attack. 

In  particular,  his  tactics  are  quite 
transparent.  When  he  appeared  to  be 
ahead  in  the  presidential  race,  his  first 
plea  was  for  unity.  With  his  star  on 
the  wane — and  let  me  say  that  I  never 
have  believed  he  was  ahead  except  In 
the  imagination  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
artists — he  now  attacks  in  a  rule  or  ruin 
fashion.  A  clovse  examination  of  his 
July  14.  19G3.  statement  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  nature  of  his  charges. 

He  starts  out  with  the  self-serving 
declaration  that  he  has  "been  working 
to  put  the  party  in  a  iwsltion  to  face 
the  challenge  of  the  1964  election  as  a 
strong  and  united  fighting  force."  May- 
be he  has — but  then  he  thought  he  was 
in  front.    He  proceeded  to  state: 

In  making  this  effurt  toward  unity  for 
principle,  it  was  my  deep  conviction  that  the 
activities  of  the  radical  right,  while  deeply 
dl.sturbing  In  many  ways,  wnild  represent 
an  Inconsequential  Influence  on  the  Repub- 
lican Party 

Here  he  displays  the  age-old  strategy 
which  he  repeats  throughout  his  strange 
prouncement — creat°  a  straw  man.  make 
it  a  "threat."  "subversive."  "dangerous," 
"irresponsible"  and  so  forth,  then  get 
out  your  sword,  mount  your  charger  and 
go  forward  to  give  the  dragon  battle.  Do 
not  forget  the  press  releases  at  each 
skirmish      Just  whom  or  what  group  Is 


he  talking  about?  He  Is  not  honest  or 
forthright  enough  to  name  them. 
Judged  by  his  vitriolic  scatter  gun  attack. 
it  could  well  mean  anyone  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party  to  the  right  of  Governor 
Rockefeller  and  that  would  be  about  80 
to  90  percent  of  us. 

In  referring  to  the  Young  Republican 
National  convention  in  San  Francisco, 
he  magnanimously  says  that  "no  one 
could  fail  to  be  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
proceedings"  because,  he  relates: 

E. cry  objective  ob.<;crver  at  San  Francisco 
h.is  reported  that  the  proceedings  there  were 
dMininated  by  extremist  groups,  carefully 
organized,  well  financed  and  operating 
throui:h  the  tactics  of  ruthle.ss.  roughshod 
iiitlnild.itlun.  These  are  the  tactics  of 
tolalltarlanlsm. 

This  unfounded  lie  is  made  even  more 
blatant  by  his  vicious  attack  in  which  he 
alleges: 

The  leaders  of  the  Blrchers  and  others  of 
the  radical  right  lunatic  fringe — every  bit  as 
d.uigerous  to  American  principles  and  Amer- 
ican Institutions  as  the  radical  left — who 
successfully  engineered  this  disgraceful  sub- 
version of  a  great  and  responsible  auxiliary 
of  the  Republican  Party  are  the  same  people 
who  are  now  moving  to  subvert  Uie  Republi- 
can Party  Itself. 

In  this  big  lie  technique.  Governor 
Rockefeller  has  shown  himself  to  be 
compleU^ly  out  of  touch  with  reality.  I 
would  frankly  like  to  know  who  "the 
leaders  of  the  Blrchers  and  others  of  the 
radical  right  lunatic  fringe  are  who 
had  anything — I  repeat,  anything — to 
do  with  the  YRNF  convention  let  alone 
"dominate"  it?  Can  he  name  them? 
Of  course,  not.  He  lacks  the  moral  and 
philosophical  honesty  to  define  his 
terms,  name  these  supposed  bogeymen 
who  do  not  exist  and.  In  the  end,  he  will 
not  retract  this  big  lie  In  the  hopes  that 
if  it  is  repeated  enough  times  there  will 
be  those  unsuspecting  Republicans  who 
will  take  it  for  the  truth.  With  this  set 
of  credentials  It  Is  absolutely  fantastic 
that  he  should  later  state  that  "p>olitical 
success  cannot  be  divorced  from  political 
morality." 

Any  party  should  be  big  enough  to  en- 
compass diverse  thought  and  a  variety 
of  people.  It  Is  possible  for  anyone  to 
.say  he  is  a  Democrat  or  Republican  and 
he  is  accepted  as  such.  However,  when 
a  per.son  in  leadership  position  manifests 
such  irresponsibility  it  is  our  duty  as 
party  members  to  point  out  that  such  a 
per.son  has  traveled  into  a  never-never 
land  where  day  is  night  and  right  is  left. 
The  most  significant  thing  about  the 
plight  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  is  that  lew 
responsible  Republicans  are  willing  to 
come  to  his  defense.  He  has  .so  obliter- 
ated any  vestige  of  responsibility  that  he 
.stands  virtually  alone.  To  his  credit. 
Senator  GoLDw.fXER  has  refused  to  be 
drawn  into  debating  such  baseless 
charges.  As  an  active  young  Republi- 
can, still  within  age  limits.  I  share  the 
resentment  of  oUiers  like  myself  who 
know  these  charges  are  not  true  and 
know  of  the  damage  that  they  will  ulti- 
mately do.  It  is  regrettable  that  our  or- 
ganization should  be  attacked  so  wTong- 
fuUy  and  only  because  I  am  sure  that 
Governor  Rockefeller  will  not  be  honest 
enough  to  retract  his  misstatements  do  I 
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add  any  further  fuel  to  this  controversy 
which  is  the  dying  legacy  of  a  blighted 
aspirant  for  the  Presidency. 

As  wrong  as  Governor  Rockefeller  has 
been  on  his  appraisal  of  the  Young  Re- 
publicans and  their  San  Francisco  con- 
vention, he  has  been  right  on  one  thing. 
His  charges  have  been  picked  up  by  the 
propaganda  mills  of  the  left  who  are  us- 
ing it  to  attack  the  Republican  Party. 
I  am  including  the  Drew  Pearson  article 
of  July  19,  1963  in  the  appendix  to  these 
remarks.  His  Innuendoes  and  smears 
are  legion,  most  of  which  were  prompted 
by  the  Nadasdy-Rockefeller  sour  grapes. 
The  Democrat,  official  newspaper  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  had  a 
field  day  in  Its  July  22,  1963  edition  in 
which  it  reprinted  with  marked  emphasis 
the  Minneaix)lis  Tribune  article  which 
headlines  "Mob  Rule  Tactics  Cited — 
YGOP  Convention  Shocked  Exleader." 
The  New  York  Times  could  report,  as  if 
it  were  objective  and  honest,  In  Its  July 
31.  1963  paper: 

In  some  parts  of  the  West,  the  John  Birch 
Society  has  created  Intraparty  problems  for 
the  Republicans  that  are  draining  energies 
that  might  otherwise  be  directed  toward 
lining  up  support  for  different  candidates. 
In  Idaho,  for  example,  Charles  McDevltt,  a 
young  Idaho  lawyer,  was  scheduled  to  become 
president  of  the  Young  Republican  Federa- 
tion at  the  group's  convention  held  In  June. 
But  he  was  beaten  out  by  Donald  Lukens,  a 
rlghtwlnger.  "Many  of  the  young  Repub- 
licans are  disillusioned  and  a  lot  of  the  older 
ones  are  sobered  by  what  happened."  said  an 
observer  In  Boise. 

Take  the  unfounded  charge  and  sooner 
or  later  you  have  it  converted  Into  a  fact. 
This  technique  often  works.  Even  Life 
magazine  picked  up  the  charge  and 
treated  It  as  a  fact,  which  it  is  not.  In 
its  July  26,  1963,  Issue,  this  magazine 
carried  an  editorial  "Time  To  Hear  From 
Goldwater"  in  which  it  further  com- 
pounded the  big  lie  into  a  factual  obser- 
vation.    Life  said : 

Rockefeller  was  especially  disturbed  by  the 
success  of  extremists  In  turning  the  Young 
Republican  convention  In  San  Francisco  Into 
s  virtual  Goldwater-for-Presldent  rally.  He 
charged  that  they  operated  "through  the 
tactics  of  ruthless,  roughshod  Intimidation. 
These  are  the  tactics  of  totalitarianism." 

Note  again  the  statement  "Rockefeller 
was  especially  disturbed  by  the  success 
of  extremists."  You  start  with  an  un- 
founded charge  and  soon  it  Is  factual. 
Rockefeller  gave  no  evidence  of  extrem- 
ism in  San  FYancisco.  no  names  were 
given  but  soon  you  have  reports  that 
these  unknown  people  were  "successful." 

Neat  little  tactic,  is  It  not? 

o 

CONCLL'SION 

On  the  encouraging  side:  Most  (>eople 
have  not  fallen  for  this  line.  There  are 
enough  voices  who  speak  in  calm,  delib- 
erate terms  to  present  the  facts.  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller's  unfounded  charges,  re- 
gardless of  how  often  repeated,  will  not 
improve  his  stock  or  damage  the  repu- 
tation of  Senator  Goldwater.  The 
Voung  Republicans  will  stirvlve,  too,  and 
go  on  to  even  more  effective  political  ac- 
tion. It  is  a  shame,  however,  that  in 
the  process  tliat  they  should  be  smeared 
and  so  much  ammunition  should  be  given 
to  the  opposition. 


If  the  news  media  were  looking  for 
some  real  extremism,  they  could  have 
found  some  In  another  political  meeting 
in  the  West.  On  August  18,  Young 
Democrats  from  13  Western  States  met 
at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  adopted  resolu- 
tions.   Among  them  were  statements: 

That  the  United  States  resume  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba; 

That  a  nonaggression  pact  be  signed  be- 
tween NATO  and  Communist  Warsaw  Pact 
nations: 

That  the  United  States  withdraw  Its  troops 
from  South  Vletntim; 

That  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  be  abolished;  and 

That  the  McCarran  Internal  Security  Act 
be  repealed. 

Yes,  there  is  extremism  all  around  us. 
As  a  Republican  I  am  proud  that  It  Is 
almost  excltisively  found  on  the  left  and 
not  on  the  right. 

I  include  with  these  remarks  an  article 
by  Stan  Evans  which  appeared  In  Na- 
tional Review,  a  report  by  a  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom — YAF — publica- 
tion, the  statement  of  Governor  Rocke- 
feller and  the  articles  referred  to  before. 
This,  ttien,  is  the  record.  Let  us  set  it 
straight. 

(From   the  National  Review,  Aug    13,   1963 1 

qolowatxs,    rocketelleb,    and    the    young 

Republicans 

(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 

The  Young  Republicans  of  America,  meet- 
ing at  Boston's  Hotel  Statler  In  June  1951, 
chose  Herbert  Warburton  of  Delaware  as  their 
national  chairman.  Because  Warburton  rep- 
resented what  was  to  develop  as  the  "Elsen- 
hower wing"  of  the  party,  and  because  his 
opponent  was  strongly  backed  by  elements 
close  to  the  late  Senator  Robert  Taft.  the 
result  was  prophetic  of  what  was  to  happen 
a  year  later  in  the  senior  party. 

In  1959,  when  there  was  again  some  ques- 
tion as  to  who  would  be  the  next  GOP  nomi- 
nee, a  slmUar  clach  occurred.  Ned  Cushlng 
of  Kansas,  a  strong  backer  of  Richard  Nixon. 
was  elected  Young  Republican  chairman. 
The  delegation  from  New  York,  trailing  the 
tattered  banner  of  Nelson  Rockefeller,  stood 
forlornly  on  the  outside  looking  in.  Once 
more  the  Young  Republican  convention  pre- 
figured that  of  the  senior  party;  Rockefeller's 
weakness  among  the  Young  Republicans  was, 
by  year's  end,  equally  apparent  among  their 
elders. 

It  has  since  become  something  of  an  axiom 
among  OOP  professionals  that  the  Young 
Republican  convention  immediately  prior  to 
a  presidential  showdown  Is  a  good  indicator 
of  party  sentiment.  It  was  thus  no  surprise 
that  this  year's  Young  GOP  conclave,  held  in 
San  Francisco,  June  25-28,  should  have  at- 
tracted the  Interest  of  the  press  and  of  party 
regulars.  In  the  normal  course  of  things, 
their  soundings  would  have  been  recorded 
and  isaued  as  a  Republican  summer  book  on 
presidential  possibilities.  But  for  a  number 
of  reasons,  this  year's  convention  achieved 
a  notoriety  surpassing  any  of  its  predecessors. 
It  became,  not  simply  an  Index  to  more  Im- 
portant happenings  In  the  OOP  at  large,  but 
a  major  news  event  In  Its  own  right. 

Am  usual,  the  convention  feaured  a  minia- 
ture version  of  the  maneuvering  underway 
In  the  senior  party.  The  allnement  of  forces 
behind  one  of  the  candidates  Included  Barrt 
OOLDWATXB's  ArlEona  and  a  constellation  of 
the  more  conservative  States;  behind  the 
other.  Rockefeller's  New  York  and  the  more 
Uberal  States.  There  were  of  course  some 
areas  of  overlap,  with  a  handful  of  conserva- 
tives backing  the  second  candidate,  and  cer- 
tain "moderates"  backing  the  first.  But  In 
the    main    the    lines    were    drawn    clearly 


enough,  according  to  previous  custom.  There 
were,  however,  asf>ects  of  the  convention  set- 
ting It  apart  from  those  of  years  past: 

1.  The  winning  candidate,  Donald  E.  (Buz) 
Lukens,  32.  of  Washington,  D.C.,  openly  en- 
dorsed Senator  Goldwater  for  the  Presidency. 
While  such  allegiances  have  hitherto  been 
deduced  from  the  nature  of  a  candidate's 
backing,  and  were  equally  plain  In  this  In- 
stance, It  Is  unusual  for  a  Young  Republican 
chairman  to  put  such  preferences  on  record. 
In  accordance  with  the  Young  GOP  constitu- 
tion. Lukens  added  that  he  would  adminis- 
ter the  affairs  of  his  new  office  impartially, 
supporting  all  officially  selected  Republican 
candidates  for  office. 

2.  Lukens'  opponent.  Charles  R.  McDevltt. 
31,  of  Boise,  Idaho,  labored  to  establish  his 
own  conservatism.  Although  backed  by  lib- 
eral delegations  from  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  etc.,  McDevltt  seemed  well  to 
the  right  of  his  supporters.  As  one  news- 
man noted  (with  evident  distaste),  McDevltt 
proposed  at  a  press  conference  "that  the  Gov- 
ernment turn  the  veterans  hospitals  back  to 
the  States  as  one  step  In  an  economy  plan 
that  would  permit  the  abolition  of  the  In- 
come tax."  Such  was  the  public  mien  of 
the  candidate  backed  by  Rockefeller's  delega- 
tion from  New  York — a  seeming  paradox 
which  suggests  the  all-pervading  conserva- 
tism of  the  Young  Republicans. 

3.  Even  had  there  been  no  contest  for 
chairman,  the  drift  of  the  convention  would 
have  been  unmistakable.  The  New  York 
Times  observed :  "The  only  Republican  Pres- 
idential possibility  with  any  following  visible 
here  is  Senator  Barrt  Goldwater,  of  Arizona. 
And  that  following  overwhelms  like  a  herd  of 
buffalo.  Only  his  badges  are  sold  and  only 
support  of  him  Is  talked  of  In  the  lobby  of 
the  Sheraton -Palace  Hotel."  The  Young 
Republicans  turned  out  In  record  numbers  to 
hear  Goldwater  at  his  June  27  appearance 
In  San  Francisco.  A  Presidential  preference 
poll  among  the  delegates  showed  a  margin  of 
eight  to  one,  Goldwater  over  Rockefeller.  A 
"Statement  of  Principles"  adopted  by  the 
Young  Republicans,  modeled  on  a  Goldwater 
suggestion  to  the  1960  senior  convention,  was 
strongly  conservative,  and  the  delegates  han- 
dily defeated  New  York-led  efforts  to  liberal- 
ize It. 

that  supreme  betrayal 

These  Items  In  and  of  themselves  add  up  to 
an  event  of  newsworthy  dimensions.  But 
their  cumulative  effect  led  to  yet  another  de- 
development  of  still  greater  Import,  escalat- 
ing what  had  been  a  set-to  among  Junior 
politicians  into  a  full-fledged  casus  belli  of 
national  politics.  On  Sunday.  July  14.  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller,  having  bad  2  weeks  to  re- 
flect upon  matters.  Issued  a  cry  of  distress. 
The  conservative  triumph,  he  charged,  was 
an  act  of  disgraceful  subversion.  In  a 
world  which  needs  love  and  understanding, 
he  added  tenderly,  the  victors  of  San  Fran- 
cisco offered  only  hate  and  distrust.  They 
were,  come  to  think  of  It.  members  of  the 
radical  right  lunatic  fringe — extremists  en- 
meshed In  cynical  expediency.  They  were. 
In  short,  guilty  of  that  supreme  betrayal — 
nonsupport  of  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

To  this  noble  effusion.  Rockefeller  added 
a  charge  of  foul  play.  "Every  objective  ob- 
server In  San  Francisco,"  he  said,  "has  re- 
ported that  the  proceedings  there  were  dom- 
inated by  extremist  groups,  carefully  orga- 
nized, well-financed,  and  operating  through 
the  tactics  of  ruthless,  roughshod  Intimida- 
tion. These  are  the  tactics  of  totalitari- 
anism." 

To  a  reporter  who  was  on  the  scene.  Rocke- 
feller's angry  words  suggest  that  the  Gover- 
nor must  have  had  some  other  convention 
In  mind.  Certainly  nothing  he  said  resem- 
bles what  Innimfierable  eyewitnesses  repwrt  as 
having  taken  place  at  the  Sheraton -Palace. 
Some  of  the  charges  could  hardly  be  serious; 
the   nccusTtlon   that  the  conservatives  were 
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"well  fioAneMl.'*  for  example,  need  not — con- 
■Iderlnf  tta*  aourc* — be  accorded  eober  exam- 
ination. Thm  diart*  *^  "ruth lees,  rougluhod 
tnttmldatlOD"  Is  andoubtadly  Intended  for 
■erloua  reoapttoo.  but  ttie  ertdence  to  sup- 
port It  la  eqiuUly  tearce.  One  searchee  Rocke- 
feller'a  stataOMnt  for  documenUtlon.  but  no 
•pectllca  ar*  gtran. 

Perhape  Um  Governor  took  the  word  of 
the  outgoing  Toung  Republican  chairman. 
Leonard  Nadaady.  of  Minnesota  Nadaady. 
profeeelng  taixnaelf  in  a  state  of  shock,  de- 
vised a  poateonvantlon  analysis  similar  to 
Nelson  Rockefeller's.  In  an  interview  with 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer -Press.  Nada«dy  de- 
nounced the  backers  of  Lukens.  saying  "they 
were  using  the  exact  same  techniques  as 
the  Conununiata."  In  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une, he  addad  that  "this  radical  element 
Is  Just  like  tba  CommunUts.  They  drive 
the  good  people  away  "  Nadasdy's  alle- 
gations were  repeated  in  a  column  by  Drew 
Pearson,  not  tisually  considered  a  confidant 
of  Republicans,  who  changed  the  accusation 
of  Communis*  tactics  to  Fascist 
SMEAB  T.\c-ncs 

Many  press  accounts  of  the  convention 
describe  Nadasdy  and  other  antl-Lukens  ele- 
ments as  modarates.  Somehow  It  Is  dlSlcuU 
to  reconcile  th«  concept  of  moderation  with 
statements  such  as  Nadasdy's  or  Rockefel- 
ler's. Smearing  one's  opposition  as  luna- 
tic, totalitarian.  Just  like  the  CommunUts. 
practitioners  of  subversion  and  hate.  etc. 
Is  not  the  hallmark  of  the  moderate  man. 
Nor  la  it  tba  kind  of  rhetoric  we  are  ac- 
cxistomed  to  associate  with  objective  dis- 
course. It  la  Instead  precisely  the  sort  of 
thing  we  espact  from  those  who  have  been 
thwarted  In  partisan  objectives,  and  who 
have  no  compunction  about  blackguarding 
opponents  In  tha  angry  aftermath. 

Rockefeller^  wounded  self -Interest  Is  too 
obvious  a  component  of  his  remarks  to  need 
much  elaboration.  Nadasdy.  porUayed  by 
Pearson  as  an  Impartial  observer,  had  a  stake 
In  the  convantUm  less  apparent  to  the  casual 
reader  but  squall j  real.  Far  from  being  a 
detached  "*^*»'  voicing  Olympian  horror 
at  mortal  Tulcartty.  he  was  a  bitter-end 
supporter  of  tha  defeated  candidate,  Mc- 
Devltt.  McDavltt  had  been  Nadasdy's  cam- 
paign managar  In  the  1941  Young  Republi- 
can convention  In  Minneapolis.  For  the 
past  2  years,  ha  served  as  Nadasdy's  chief 
appointee  on  tha  executive  committee  of  tiie 
Toung  Republican  National  Federation. 
Prior  to  tills  year's  contest.  Nadasdy  gave 
It  as  his  opinion  that  McDevlit  would  be 
the  winner.  Praalding  over  the  convention, 
he  did  everything  within  his  power  to  prove 
his  clairvoyance,  and  Insure  McDevltt's  elec- 
tion. This  fact  was  obvious  to  anyone  at 
the  press  table  but  was  unreported  In  several 
dispatches  pulsating  with  horror  over  a 
rightist  terror. 

Many  rapcrta  of  the  convention,  for  ex- 
ample, quota  Nadasdy's  plaint  that  the 
screaming  and  hollering  of  the  delegates 
was  like  a  nightmare.  What  is  not  men- 
tioned Is  why  there  was  screiunlng  and  hol- 
lering— namely,  the  tactics  Nadasdy  em- 
ployed throughout  the  convention  to  carry 
It  for  the  llbaral  faction  As  early  as  Wednes- 
day. June  ao.  In  the  contest  for  national  col- 
lege chairman  of  the  Young  Republicans, 
there  was  a  foretaste  of  the  McOevltt-Lukens 
wrangle.  Nadasdy  had  plunged  Into  the 
campaign  of  liberal -backed  candidate  Ward 
White,  of  Cornell  Law  School,  against  con- 
servative Jerry  Dickson  (Immediate  past 
president  of  tha  University  of  Kansas  stu- 
dent body)  by  attempting  to  control  the 
makeup  of  tba  college  credentials  commit- 
tee. C>fBclala  of  the  campus  group  rebelled, 
with  the  result  that  conflicting  credentials 
reports  wera  placed  before  the  assembled 
coilege  dalegataa;  on  two  divisions  as  to 
which  credentials  would  be  accepted,  the 
conservatives   won.      At    that    point,    certain 


of  defeat,  the  liberal  faction  walked  out. 
holding  a  rump  meeting  at  which  Nadasdy 
presided  until  a  temporary  chairman  could 
be  chosen 

THX    caiDKNTlALS    OAMBTr 

Nadasdy's  role  in  the  college  election  wtis 
but  a  mild  augury  of  his  behavior  during 
the  convention  proper  Peter  Cl  Kohler, 
chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  delegation  to  the 
convention,  s^iys  Nadasdy's  strategy  became 
apparent  when  the  report  of  the  credentlal.s 
committee  was  presented  to  the  convention. 
•  Nadasdy  ViOlaied  protocol  and  departed  from 
the  published  convention  program,"  Kohler 
sa>s.  "by  presenting  the  report  of  the  cre- 
dentials committee  prior  to  adopting  the 
rules  of  the  convention  The  purpose  of 
this  maneuver  I.iy  In  the  fact  that  there  were 
Contested  crevienll.ils.  and  It  was  hoped 
these  credentials  could  be  Jammed  thrtiuRh 
the  convention  while  the  fljor  wa^  relatively 
empty.  F'urther.  should  these  credentials 
h.ive  been  challenged,  no  rules  had  been 
adLi;>tcd  giving  procedure  under  whlrh  t.) 
operate  This  would  give  the  Chair,  iind 
the  general  counsels,  a  free  hand  In  manip- 
ulating any  contest  By  catching  the  op- 
position unaware,  the  credentials  were  pasiied 
without  contest  and  the  session  adjourned  " 

On  the  following  day.  Thursd.iy.  June  27, 
the  credentials  gambit  a.'s.siimed  major  Im- 
portance A  dispute  arose  as  to  who  should 
t>e  allowed  to  vote  In  the  New  Jersey  cau- 
cus. According  to  an  agreement  reached  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  Young  Kepubilciins 
org.ititzatl on  April  19.  Ixjth  delegates  and 
alternates  were  to  vote  In  caucus  ut  San 
Francisco  to  determine  the  sentiment  of  the 
delegation  When  It  developed  this  arr.inge- 
ment  would  produce  a  conservative  majority, 
the  agreement  was  rescinded  without, 
according  to  the  conservative  argument.  c<3r- 
rect  recourse  to  parliamentary  procedure 
The  question  was  therefore  brought  l^i  the 
ttiynr  of  the  convention,  where  Nadasdy  ruled 
the  liberal  delegates  whose  status  W;is  being 
challenged  could  cast  New  Jersey's  vote  on 
the  matter  It  was  not.  he  said,  a  question 
of  credentials  (the  credentials  having  been 
eased  through  the  preceding  day  i .  and  there- 
fore the  contested  delegiiUun  could  vote  on 
its  own  seating  He  then  declared  his  rul- 
ing "unappealable."  That  determined  the 
fate  of  the  New  Jersey  conservatives,  and 
sealed  up  the  delegation  for  McDevltt  The 
question  of  whether  the  liberal  delegates 
could  cast  New  Jersey's  vote  was  thus  de- 
cided— by  letting  the  liberal  delegates  cast 
New  Jersey's  vote.  New  Jersey  National  Com- 
mitteeman Richard  Plechner,  a  leader  of  the 
con.servatlve  forces,  says  "The  Chair  was 
upheld  by  10  votes.  Including  the  21  unit 
votes  of  New  Jersey  In  favor  of  the  Chair 
It  Is  one  of  the  few  Instances  In  our  ptilltlcal 
history  that  a  delegation  to  any  convention 
could  reserve  the  right  to  vote  on  Its  own 
seating" 

It  was  this  parliamentary  novelty,  accom- 
panied by  much  switching  off  of  microphones 
and  playing  of  the  National  Anthem,  which 
first  aroused  conservative  Ire  and  led  to 
angry  protest  on  the  fl(X)r.  In  the  Pearson- 
Nadasdy  account,  however,  the  eplsiKle 
emerges  as  a  pat  case  of  Nad;usdy  attempting 
to  hold  off  a  horde  of  maniacs  obstructing 
the  "orderly  "  conduct  of  the  convention 
Peter  Kohler  says:  "I  assume  that  when 
Nadasdy  says  he  desires  an  "orderly  con- 
ducted convention'  he  means  a  convention 
where  he  rules  supreme  and  he  wins  " 

With  New  Jersey  secire  for  the  liberal 
forces,  the  key  issue  of  the  c«>nventlon  be- 
came the  unit  rule.  Whether  unit  votes — 
allowing  the  majority  of  a  delegation  to  vote 
a  State's  entire  delegate  >treni;th- -could  be 
im;>j8ed  by  a  single  \  )te  of  the  dele^-ntion 
■r  whether  they  hud  Ui  be  mandated  in  ad- 
vance by  the  dtate  •  iri^anL'iitlon  Aiv-orUln? 
to  the  rules  of  the  Young  Republican  Con- 
vention, the  practice  of  the  State  group  is 
binding,    and    unit    votes    nre    valid    only    os 


they  conform  to  such  practice.  Attempting 
to  garner  additional  votes  for  McDsvltt  dur- 
ing Friday's  balloting.  Nadasdy  decreed  that 
unit  rules  were  binding  even  when  there 
was  no  home-State  authorisation  for  them. 
Maaeachusetts  Chairman  Richard  Mastran- 
gelo.  siding  with  the  Rockefeller  forces,  at- 
tempted the  unheard-of  procedure  of  Impos- 
ing a  unit  rule  between  roUcalls.  Nadasdy 
ruled  It  permissible. 

LIBCJIAI.    SnCAMKOLXXa 

When  Lukens  backers  attempted  to  pro- 
test these  rulings,  they  were  refused  recog- 
nition. When  Uiey  approached  the  mlcro- 
I)honcs  i»j  speak  on  an  Issue,  they  were  some- 
t.mes  physically  prevented  from  doing  so. 
In  cases  where  they  succeeded  in  breaking 
throui»h  the  cordons  of  "moderates. ""  the 
mik.es.  centrally  controlled  by  Nadasdy.  were 
switched  off  Thus  universally  thwarted,  the 
(■(.•nservatlves  not  unnaturally  denounced  the 
rulings  of  the  cli.iir,  shouted  to  make  them- 
selves heard,  accused  Nadaady  of  trying  to 
railroad  the  convention,  etc.  The  alterna- 
tive would  have  been  to  lie  d.own  and  let 
the  Nadasdy-New  York-McDevllt  machine 
roll  over  them  The  cau.se  and  effect  rela- 
ti  m.ship  of  liberal  steamroller  to  conserva- 
tive anger  was  obvious  to  anyone  who  sat 
through  Uie  balloting;  no  visiting  Journalist 
rould  have  missed  what  was  going  on.  since 
one  of  the  most  hotly  contested  microphones 
w:i^  directly  In  front  of  the  press  table.  Yel 
horror  stories  about  the  convention  make 
'.Ui  reference  to  Nadasdy's  tactics. 

Contrary  to  the  Rockefeller-Nadasdy  as- 
sertion, protest  from  the  floor  was  not  the 
work  of  "rlghtwlng  extremists."  Robert  D. 
Bell,  chairman  of  the  Oregon  Young  Re- 
p-abllcans  (the  Oregon  GOP  Is  headed  by 
middle-of-the-road  Gov.  Mark  Hatfleld) 
gives  the  following  synopsis  of  Nadasdy'i 
I   'iiduct  ; 

The  ruthless  parliamentary  tactics  used  by 
outgoing  chairman  of  the  national  federa- 
tion. Leonard  Nadasdy,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  this  writer.  This  man  used  his 
position  of  power  while  chairing  the  con- 
vention to  rule  again  and  again  In  favor  of 
his  1961  campaign  manager,  Charles  Mc- 
Devltt from  Botse.  Idaho.  On  the  first  bal- 
lot, he  even  declared  McDevltt  elected  and 
then  had  to  rescind  this  ruling  because  his 
candidate  did  not  have  a  majority  of  the 
t<jtal  delegates  present.  (Reportedly)  Na- 
dasdy, In  trying  to  bring  order  to  the  proceed- 
ings, muttered  to  himself,  "this  Is  Incred- 
ible "  Observing  from  the  floor  Chairman 
Nadasdy's  entire  handling  of  the  convention, 
I  concur,  this  was  Incredible.  Incredible  that 
an  officer  of  a  highly  respected  national  or- 
g.mlzatlon  would  Indulge  In  such  shenanl- 
garLS.  Incredible  that  the  tone  of  the  con- 
vention was  set  by  the  fact  that  the  Nadasdy 
organlzati  m  hl;ed  private  police  to  be  pres- 
ent .md  also  liilsted  upon  reinforcements  In 
the  form  of  members  of  the  San  Francisco 
police  This  was  a  vain  attempt  to  Intimi- 
date the  delegates. 

With  the  convention  machinery  arrayed 
tigainst  them,  the  Lukens  forces  found  com- 
numlcations  a  particularly  difficult  problem. 
The  difficulty  was  Intensllled  on  the  eve  of 
the  fln.il  bali<nlng.  when  Lukeris  head- 
cjuarters  pers<onncl  found  their  phone  lines 
had  been  cut.  (New  Jersey  conservatives 
had  fiin-.Uarly  found  their  headquarters  room 
broken  Into  and  the  wires  on  their  mimeo- 
graph equipment  severed  i  On  the  fl(.x3r  of 
the  convention,  the  Job  of  coordinating 
strategy  among  pro-Lukens  delegations  as- 
sumed Herculean  projxirtlons.  Large  groups 
of  llher;U  delegates,  sergeants-at-arms,  and 
private  police  (dubbed  "rent-a-cops"  by  con- 
.scrvatlves)  stepped  In  at  one  time  or  another 
to  prevent  I.ukcns  workers  from  moving 
.ibo\it  the  flivir  In  contrast,  says  Young 
Uepubllcana  leader  Al  Deckard  of  Indiana, 
McDevltt  supporters  had  complete  freedom  of 
movement.  "At  times,"  Deckard  asserts, 
"there  seemed  to  be  as  m.my  McDe\itt  sup- 
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porters  from  outside  our  SUta  sitting  with 
our  delegation  as  there  were  paopla  from 
Indiana.  They  were  completely  oommlngled 
with  our  delegates.  Lukens  workers,  on  tha 
other  hand,  time  and  time  again  were  sln- 
Bled  out  and  forced  to  leave  the  floor.  Tha 
sergeants-at-arms  were  definitely  partial  to 
the  McDevltt  forces,  and  they  were  about  tha 
only  people  who  oould  gain  access  to  a  mlcro- 
Dhone  without  using  force.  The  machinery 
of  the  convention  was  completely  one  aldad. 

It  would  be  possible,  if  space  allowed,  to 
quote  scores  of  similar  complaints.    One  mid- 
western  delegate  says  he  was  approached  by 
k  Nadasdy    subaltern    accompanied    by    two 
policemen  and  three  sergeants  at  arnis  and 
asked    "whether    I    would    leave    the    floor 
quietly  "    He  adds  that  only  by  seeking  out 
his  State  chairman,  who  was  able  to  produce 
on    the    spot    written    proof    of    the    chal- 
lenged  delegate's   legal    sUtua  on  the  floor. 
»-as  he  allowed  to  remain.     "In  the  absence 
of  this  proof,"  he  says.  "I  would  have  been 
elected  from  the  floor."    In  a  scene  enacted 
directly  in  front  of  the  press  table.  Massa- 
chusetts   National    Committeeman    Bllchael 
Bobbins  was  physically  restrained  by  a  group 
of  liberals  trying  to  keep  him  from  getting 
to  a  microphone.     Richard  Plechner  of  New 
Jersey   says    that    when   he  approached   the 
Chair  to  question  a  point  of  procedure,  after 
having  been  refused  recognition  a  half-doeen 
limes,  he  received  a  similar  reception.  Groups 
of  New  York  delegates  roamed  the  floor  In 
search  of  Lukens  backers  suitable  for  elec- 
tion     Savs  Peter  Kohler:  "Tile  only  violence 
I  saw  close  to  the  Wisconsin  delegation  was 
caused  by  New  York  delegates,  a  couple  of 
whom  threw  some  knees  or  punches  In  their 
assignments  to  "cover"  the  opposition  and  to 
block  the  floor  organization  and  movements 
of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition."     Another 
mldwestemer  adds:  "Two  or  three  sergeants 
at    arms    (appointed    by    the    Nadaady-con- 
trolled    convention    machinery)    continually 
followed  Lukens"  floor  manager,  prior  to  and 
during  the  balloting  for  chairman,  endeav- 
oring to  make  him  reave  the  aisles  and  con- 
vention  floor.     It  was  pointed  out  to  them 
that  the  floor  manager  for  McDevltt  and  Art 
Richardson   (a  New  York  Young  Republican 
leader)   were  effectively  conducting  the  floor 
communications  for  McDevltt  and  they  ware 
being  given  complete  freedom  of  movement." 
As    these    remarks    indicate,    a    frequent 
theme  of  the  delegates  Is  the  key  role  pla3rad 
by    the    partisans    of    Governor    Rockefeller. 
"The  dictatorial  tactics,"  says  Michael  Rob- 
bins,  "were  all  on  the  Rockefeller  side."    In- 
diana Delegate  Don  Cope  adds  that  "the  New 
York    people    were   allowed    to   go   anywhere 
they    wanted,    but    Lukens    supporters    were 
harassed     by     sergeants-at-arms     whenever 
they  stepped  Into  the  aisles.    New  York  dele- 
pates    surrounded    the    microphones,    trying 
to  keep  conservatives  from  reaching  them." 
Joseph  T  Murphy  of  the  Massachusetts  dele- 
gation   gives   a  virtually  Identical   summary 
of  the  New  York  delegation's  performance: 

'Mr.  Rockefeller  said  he  was  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  'ruthless,  roughshod  Intimida- 
tion and  tactics  of  totalitarianism'  at  the 
convention.  What  was  not  stated,  of  course, 
was  that  these  tactics  were  utilized  primarily 
by  the  41-member  New  York  delegation  work- 
ing In  conjunction  with  the  outgoing  chair- 
man to  prevent  the  election  of  a  pro-Gold- 
water  chairman.  Gangs  of  New  Yorkers  sur- 
roimded  the  floor  microphones  to  prevent 
by  physical  means  legitimate  delegates  from 
speaking.  These  tactics  so  Incensed  the  dele- 
gates that  they  refused  on  numerous  occa- 
sions to  allow  the  chairman  to  proceed  until 
he  sent  the  New  York  delegation  to  its  saata 
and  ultimately  caused  sufflclent  resentment 
among  uncommitted  delegates  to  swing  the 
election  to  the  preconventlon  underdog." 

The  recurring  mention  at  New  York's  per- 
formaoce  makes  the  Rockefeller  plqtia  un- 
derstandable; clearly.  New  York  praatlga 
and   Influence   had   been  engaged  In  behaU 
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Of  lIcDevltfa  candidacy,  and  the  loss  was 
a  painful  aetback  In  both  categories.  Prom 
tha  foregoing,  It  would  appear  that  If  the 
OoTemor  la  truly  concerned  about  improv- 
ing Toung  Republican  manners,  he  might 
have  a  fatherly  talk  with  some  of  his  own 
proteges. 

TRAGI-COMIC    EITOKTS 


The  end  of  the  first  roUcall.  despite  all 
these  exertions,  found  McDevltt  short  of  a 
majority.  California  Chalrn:ian  Robert  Gas- 
ton, who  had  run  as  a  favorite  son  candidate, 
demanded  recognition  to  change  his  State's 
vote  to  Lukens.  Nadasdy  refused  to  recog- 
nize Gaston,  Instead  announcing  McDevltt 
had  been  elected.  Pandemonium  ensued. 
At  last  admitting  his  mistake,  Nadasdy  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  a  second  rollcall,  still 
without  recognizing  CallfOTUla.  This  time 
the  balloting  ended  with  Lukens  in  poeses- 
slon  of  a  clear  majority.  But  Nadasdy.  who 
had  announced  the  results  of  the  first  ballot 
with  lightning  speed,  would  not  give  the 
totals.  The  ballot  was  dragged  out  inter- 
minably aa  State  after  State  was  caUed  on 
for  poaalble  changes  in  its  vote  (the  Identical 
privilege  denied  to  California  on  the  preced- 
ing go-round),  and  as  New  York  staged  a 
tragl-comlc  poUlng  and  repolling  of  Its  dele- 
gation which  changed  nothing.  Charing  the 
stall,  McDevltt  supporters  scoured  the  room 
for  additional  votes.  After  some  of  this  by- 
play had  gone  on  to  no  effect  except  to  pro- 
duce new  votes  for  Lukens,  Young  RepubU- 
can  Secretary  Carolyn  Manchester  tried  to 
read  the  tally.  Oregon  Chairman  Bell  gives 
this    account    of    what    happened    at    that 

point: 

"Strangely  enough,  the  police  were  absent 
at  the  precise  moment  that  the  national 
secretary.  Carolyn  Manchester,  from  Port- 
land. Maine,  needed  them  to  protect  her 
from  the  irrational  outburst  of  Chairman 
Nadaady.  In  an  effort  to  stop  her  from  an- 
nouncing the  ofllclal  vote  which  elected 
Lukens  the  winner  and  defeated  the  chair- 
man's candidate.  McDevltt.  She  was  vlo- 
lenUy  shoved  away  from  the  microphone  ^by 
Nadaady  before  she  could  read  the  restilts." 

Deckard  of  Indiana  says  Nadasdy  wrenched 
]i£lBe  Manchester's  hand  away  from  the  mi- 
crophone and  covered  It  to  prevent  her 
words  from  being  audible.  Here,  Indeed, 
was  the  crowning  act  of  "moderation."  It 
was  not  until  several  minutes  later,  after 
further  delay  of  the  game,  that  Miss  Man- 
chester was  able  to  complete  her  duties  as 
secretary,  and  declare  that  Lukens  had  been 
elected.  The  Uberals  and  the  Rockefeller 
forces  had  tried  Just  about  everything,  and 
it  wasn't  enough.  There  was  obviously 
nothing  to  do  with  the  people  they  had 
faUed  to  intimidate  but  smear  them  as 
"lunatlcs." 

One  Ironic  aspect  of  the  voting,  which  is 
also  a  good  measure  of  who  was  In  fact  using 
ruthless  tactics  at  the  convention:  On  the 
second  rollcall.  a  nvunber  of  votes  cast  for 
McDevltt  the  first  time  around  switched  to 
Lukens.  One  would  Imagine  that,  had  the 
Lukena  forces  been  using  Communist  or 
racist  methods,  their  Iniquities  would  have 
lost  them  some  votes.  Instead.  It  was  Na- 
dasdy's behavior  which  alienated  people  for- 
merly on  his  side.  Significantly,  the  vote 
changes  came  from  States  like  Michigan. 
Rhode  Island,  and  Maine— hardly  hotbeds 
of  rlghtwlng  extremism.  These  were  not 
proconservatlve  votes,  but  simply  votes  in 
favor  of  elementary  falrplay.  They  were 
loet  to  McDevltt  because  of  the  performance 
of  his  patron  In  the  chair. 

In  sum,  it  was  obvious  to  anyone  on  the 
scene  that  there  was  no  intimidation  being 
practload  by  conservaUves;  the  Iron  boot  was 
on  the  other  foot.  In  fact,  with  the  con- 
ventioii  machinery  so  completely  In  their 
liamta.  it  la  amazing  the  Nadasdy-New  York- 
McDevltt  forces  lost.  They  had  come  Into 
power  only  2  years  before;  their  organlza- 
tlon  should  have  been  young,  resilient,  ca- 


pable of  maintaining  its  dominant  position. 
And  they  certainly  were  not  hesitant  to 
make  use  of  the  advantages  they  possessed. 
But  In  the  decisive  hour  their  strategy 
sagged  and  fell  apart.  Obvioxisly.  there  was 
something  more  happening  In  San  Francisco 
than  the  collision  of  two  political  organiza- 
tions. The  truth  is  that  the  groundswell 
of  conservatism,  reflected  In  the  overwhelm- 
ing preference  of  the  delegates  for  Senator 
GoLDWATEa,  was  simply  not  to  be  contained 
by  the  techniques  of  machine  politics. 


YAF   REPORT 

The  following  is  a  special  article  pub- 
lished in  Washington  R^x)rt  one  of  the 
many  publications  of  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom,  Inc..  the  Nation's  leading 
conservative  youth  political  action  orga- 
nization. A  large  number  of  the  dele- 
gates at  the  San  Francisco  convention 
were  members  of  YAF. 

The  report  follows : 
Y^ouNG     Americans     for     Frxeoom     Special 

Report — "A  Victory  for  Conservatism" 

As  everycme  knows  by  now  the  National 
Young  Republican  Convention  held  In  San 
Francisco  in  late  June  produced  the  elec- 
tion of  Donald  "Buz"  Lukens  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  as  national  chairman  of  the  Young 
Republicans. 

From  the  outset  it  was  clear  that  this 
was  a  conservative  Young  Republican  con- 
vention. Both  candidates  for  naUonal 
chairman,  Lukens  and  McDevltt,  worked 
dUlgently  to  establish  that  each  was  the 
most  conservative.  Lukens,  W-year-old  mi- 
nority clerk  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules,  and  Charles  McDevltt.  Sl-year-old 
State  legislator  from  Boise,  Idaho,  took 
sUnds  which  were  almost  Identical,  and 
strongly  conaervatlve.  The  only  difference 
between  the  candidates  was  In  their  backing. 
With  some  exceptions  Lukena  got  the  strong 
Goldwater  States  and  McDevltt  got  the 
Rockefeller  States,  lead  by  the  New  York 
delegaUon.  While  McDevltt  took  the  tradi- 
tional stand  of  refusing  to  endorse  any 
prospecUve  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in 
1964.  Ltikens  was  not  so  formal.  Addressing 
the  New  Jersey  caucus  early  In  the  week  he 
came  out  solidly  for  (joldwater.  though  he 
pledged  that  If  elected  chairman  he  would 
not  use  his  office  to  favor  any  candidate. 

WX    WANT    BARRY 

The  highpoint  of  the  Toung  Republican 
convention  was  the  speech  glv«i  by  Sena- 
tor GoLDWATRB  ou  the  evening  of  Jxine  27. 
Speaking  before  more  than  S,000  Young  Re- 
publicans at  Longshoreman's  Hall  (home 
base  of  Harry  Bridges)  the  Arizona  Swiator 
let  go  with  an  guns  at  the  failures  of  the 
Kennedy  clan.  He  was  repeatedly  Inter- 
rupted with  thunderous  applause  and  almost 
mobbed  by  enthusiastic  supporters  after  his 
speech.  This  Young  Republican  demonstra- 
Uon  of  support  fw  Goldwater  bore  out  the 
results  of  various  polls  conducted  during 
the  convention  which  showed  that  Gold- 
water  was  favored  for  the  nomination  by 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  Young  Repub- 
lican delegates. 

THE   CH.MR  RTTLES 

With  the  convention  votes  closely  divided 
and  all  possible  pressure  being  applied  by 
outgoing  Young  Republican  National  Chair- 
man Len  Nadasdy.  of  Minnesota,  it  looked  as 
if  McDevltt  would  win.  National  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  Chairman  Bob  Bau- 
man  had  previously  looked  into  McDevltt's 
background  and  was  assured  by  reliable 
sources  that  McDevltt  was  a  sound  conserva- 
tive, even  though  his  RockefeUer-Eastern 
backing  made  him  suspect  politlcaUy.  In  a 
brief  talk  with  McDevltt,  Bauman  discov- 
ered that  the  would-be  Young  Republican 
chairman  was  not  for  Goldwatkr  ("I  am  not 
for  Goldwater  or  anyone  elae").  D<jsplte 
contrary  indications  McDevltt  denied  that  he 
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was  agaliist  Tounc  Americjuia  for  Freedom 
but  h«  stetad  «inpIuUc&Uy  be  would  not  ac- 
cept a  TAF  •ndonament  In  hit  race  for 
chairman.  (LnJuna  baa  been  a  member  of 
TAP  alnoa  aarly  1963.) 

If  any  on*  factor  aerved  to  make  up  the 
minds  of  un<>*eUlad  delegates  It  was  bla- 
tantly partlai  »«■""»»•  in  wblcb  Young  Re- 
publican MaUonal  Chairman  Len  Nadasdy 
prealded  orer  the  convention  sessions. 
Elected  Towng  Republican  national  chair- 
man In  1061  at  the  Minneapolis  convention 
(McOevltt  was  his  campaign  manager)  Na- 
dasdy billed  himself  as  a  "moderate"  Nixon 
man.  Vew  people  thought  he  was  capable 
of  the  bAfd  noaail  parliamentary  dictator- 
ship he  attwnptad  at  San  Pranclsco.  Begin- 
ning with  a  dispute  over  the  rules  governing 
the  New  J«n«7  delegation  and  ending  with 
the  false  announcement  that  McDevItt  had 
been  elected  aft«r  the  Qrat  ballot  for  chair- 
man. Nadaady  left  behind  him  a  trail  of 
ridiculous  ruUngi  and  crass  partiality  which 
shocked  delegates  and  observers. 

At  every  turn  Nadasdy  ignored  pro-Lukens 
delegates  who  sought  recognition  from  the 
floor  and  &•  would  not  allow  their  micro- 
phones to  be  turned  one.  When  the  Mc- 
Derltt  ati'«l>gj  demanded  It,  or  when  Lu- 
kens  sentlOMikt  ssemed  to  be  growing  on  the 
floor.  Wad— dy  ordered  music  played  on  a 
booming  eleeferte  organ  which  served  to 
drown  any  proteets  against  his  high-handed 
conduct.  (TiM  organist  who  so  willingly 
drowned  out  tli*  voices  of  duly  elected  Young 
Republican  dclegatee  was  I.  Lee  Potter,  of 
Virginia.)  At  one  point  Nadasdy  allowed 
such  a  parlkonentary  farce  to  develop  that 
the  Tie*  oluUnnan  of  the  California  delega- 
tion formally  apologized  to  the  convention 
for  the  ruUnip  being  given  by  the  Nadasdy- 
appolnted  parliamentarian,  Harry  Keaton. 
also  a  Callfomlan. 

DKLaOATIS    SaOirrKD     "BAILBOAO     EAn^BOAO" 

The  final  abuse  of  the  convention  came 
when  Nadaady  announced  that  McOevltt  had 
been  elected  at  tlie  end  of  the  first  roUcall. 
when  In  fact  be  was  two  votes  short  of  a 
majority.  This  power  play  backfired  and  the 
resultant  proUet  from  the  delegates  caxised 
Nadasdy  to  back  down  and  allow  a  second 
ballot,  but  only  after  much  stalling  during 
which  ICcDevltt  backers  vainly  searched  for 
needed  votes. 

Unable  to  be  recognized  by  the  chairman 
at  any  other  time,  many  State  chairmen 
took  the  opportunity  when  announcing  their 
State  votes  to  alao  denounce  the  chair  for 
Its  conduct.  When  the  second  rollcall  was 
over  Lukens  had  been  elected  with  a  vote 
of  318  to  806  for  McDevltt.  One  of  the  de- 
cisive booata  for  "Buz"  was  the  heavy  hand 
of  Nadasdy. 

lUUOHIMC    MATTXa 

One  of  the  comic  relief  sidelights  of  the 
convention  was  the  preeence  of  legmen  for 
Advance,  the  leftist  GOP  publication.  Pew 
co\ild  ignore  the  ubiquitous  presence  of  sad- 
faced  Bruca  Chapnuui.  perennial  Harvard 
boy  and  Advance  publisher,  dismayed  at 
what  he  saw  and  not  sure  what  was  to  be 
done  about  It.  In  a  feeble  attempt  at  saving 
a  few  Young  Republican  souls  from  conserv- 
atism an  Advance  table  was  set  up  In  the 
Palace  Hotel  lobby  where  a  few  liberal 
hearties  tried  to  sell  their  little  magazine 
In  short  order  the  table  and  the  boys  dis- 
appeared and  were  not  heard  from  again 
Chapman  distinguished  himself,  however,  by 
getUng  laughed  out  of  a  New  Jersey  Young 
Republican  caucus  which  was  being  filmed 
by  CBS  news.  His  offense?  Several  of  the 
New  Jersey  dalagatee  recognized  him. 

TBaamoHAi.    aaptraucANS 

Despite  tha  hatchet  Job  done  on  the  Young 
Republican  Ooovantlon  by  the  liberal  prees, 
aided  by  tha  cry  of  eitremlsm  raised  by  ex- 
chalrman  Nadaady  and  Governor  Rockefel- 
ler, the  truth  is  that  there  were  no  "right- 
wing  eztramlata"  at  San  Pranclsco  There 
were   Indeed   hundreds   of    young   conserva- 


tives, many  of  them  members  of  Young 
Americans  for  Preedom  and  readers  of  Na- 
tional Review  and  Human  Events.  But  these 
are  young  people  who  have  risen  In  Young 
Republican  ranks  during  the  past  2  years  as 
part  of  the  very  real  "wave  of  conservatism  ' 
and  certainly  not  by  any  sinister  design 
Their  views  are  the  traditional  views  held  by 
all  responsible  conservatives  In  the  OOP 
These  young  conservatives  are  not  extrem- 
ists, unless  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
are  extreme.  They  are  sick  of  the  present 
liberal  administration  In  Washington  and 
Just  as  sick  of  some  "Republicans  '  who  are 
no  l)etter  than  a  diluted  version  of  the  New 
Prontlersman 

EJCTHCMISTS  ON   THE   LETT 

The  most  disgusting  result  of  the  Young 
Republican  Convention  has  been  the  smear 
Job  done  on  the  new  natl<jnal  chairman.  Buz 
Lukens,  con.servatlve  Republicans  In  general, 
and  even  against  Senator  Oolowatkb  himself 
Kz- Young  Republican  Chairman  Nadasdy 
lead  the  parade  of  those  making  statements 
bearing  little  relation  to  what  really  hap- 
pened at  San  Pranclsco.  In  an  Interview 
with  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  (which  was 
later  quoted  as  an  authority  by  Nelson  R(Kk- 
efeller)  Nadasdy  wallfd  that  he  was  in  "a 
state  of  shock"  over  what  had  happened 
He  said  that  the  Lukens  supporters  "used 
the  old  Communist  technique  of  causing  a 
lot  of  dissension  and  furor  "  All  this  he 
blamed  on  "the  radical  right  " 

NAOASOT    ATTACKS   COU>WATZB 

Warming  to  the  attack,  Nadasdy  then  went 
after  Senator  Oolowatek  Claiming  that  he 
had  appealed  to  the  Senator  to  "restore  or- 
der" at  the  convention  by  calming  down  the 
delegates  with  his  speech,  Nadasdy  alleged 
that  Ooldwates  had  betrayed  him;  "He  ap- 
parently forgot  what  he  said  to  me  "  All  he 
did  was  to  pour  gasoline  on  the  flames  "  This 
wholly  untrue  charge  was  Immediately 
picked  up  by  Drew  Pearson  and  used  In  his 
nationally  syndicated  column  to  discredit 
Senator  Goldwatih  Liberal  Democrat  Con- 
gressman Don  Praziex  (who  defeated  Walter 
Judd  In  1962)  found  Nadasdy's  reniarka  so 
tasteful  to  him  that  he  had  them  Inserted  In 
the  CoNcsRKssioNAL  Record  for  all  to  see  The 
national  chairman  of  the  Younj?  Democrats. 
Allan  Howe,  echoed  Nadasdy  almost  word 
for  word. 

TRS     LASCCa     COAL 

Whenever  a  liberal  Republican  beats  out 
a  conservative  he  Immediately  calls  for  "uni- 
ty." What  we  are  now  seeing  on  a  nation- 
al scale  Is  the  reverse  side  of  that  coin.  A 
Goldwater  victory  In  the  Young  Republicans 
and  other  signs  of  growing  conservative 
strength  has  produced  a  suicidal  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  liberal  OOP  to  destroy  the 
party  If  they  cannot  rule  It  The  Republi- 
can Party  Is  greater  than  this  clamoring 
clack  and  will  succeed  In  spite  of  them 

Yoiu3g  Republican  Chairman  Buz  Lukens 
told  the  Nation  that  his  election  was  a  clear 
victory  for  conservatism.  With  every  ounce 
of  effort  and  determination  we  can  muster  in 
this  fight.  Young  Americans  for  Freedom 
will  work  to  allow  Barkt  GoLcwAm  to  make 
that  same  statement — on  election  night, 
19«4. 


Fascist    Tactics   at   GOP   Convention 
I  By  Drew  Pearson  ) 

New  York  — Behind  the  tough  statement 
Issued  by  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  against 
Senator  Barrt  Goldwateb  and  his  right  wing 
crusade  were  some  alarming  reports  regard- 
ing Fascist  tactics  used  by  Goldwaterltes  at 
the  recent  Young  Republicans'  convention 
In  San  Pranclsco. 

At  that  convention  mob  rule  broke  out. 
right-wingers  tried  to  seize  the  gavel  of 
the  moderate  president,  and  police  had  to  be 
called  in  to  restore  order  when  playing  the 
national    anthem    failed    t<i    keep    the   Gold- 


waterltes   standing     at     attention    so    they 
would  not  rush  the  rostrum. 

The  Senator  himself,  addressing  the  con- 
vention, did  nothing  to  calm  the  radical 
right  or  disassociate  himself  from  the  John 
Birchltes  behind  the  Fascist  tactics. 

I  had  told  him  about  the  rioting  that 
occurred  e.u-ller  In  the  diiy  and  asked  for  his 
iild  in  calming  the  situation."  Leonard 
Nadasdy,  retiring  president  of  the  Young 
Republicans  told  this  coliunn.  "He  prom- 
ised to  try  to  calm  the  crowd.  But  the  only 
mention  he  made  of  the  situation  was  to 
conxment  about  the  great  spirit  of  the  dele- 
gates. It  was  like  pouring  gasoline  on  the 
fl.imes  " 

Nadiisdy  has  been  president  of  the  Young 
Republicans  for  2  years.  The  organization 
hrts  a  membership  of  around  half  a  million 
and  traditionally  follows  a  f)ollcy  of  steering 
clear  of  tntraparty  battles.  When  Nadasdy 
tried  to  continue  that  policy,  rlghtwlng  Re- 
publicans shouted;   "Go  back  to  Russia." 

He  was  trying  at  that  time  to  enforce  a 
provision  In  the  Young  Republicans'  consti- 
tution that  State  delegates  only  may  vote  In 
the  election  of  officers,  not  the  alternates. 
The  Goi.owATEa  backers  and  the  radical  right 
wanted  alternatives  Included  under  a  unit 
rule  provision  In  order  to  elect  David  Lukens. 
the  Gou)WATr»  candidate. 

When  Nadasdy  ruled  this  out  of  order, 
pandemonium  broke  loose. 

"Several  members  of  the  California  dele- 
gation tried  to  rush  the  rostrum  In  order  to 
take  the  gavel  away."  Nadasdy  told  tills 
column,  "but  fortunately  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  delegations,  lo- 
cated In  front  of  the  rostrum,  held  them  off. 

"There  were  fist  fights  on  the  floor."  he 
said  "I've  never  seen  such  violence  at  a  po- 
litical affair.  Their  goal  was  to  completely 
confuse  everybody.  There  was  screaming 
and  hollering.     It  was  like  a  nightmare." 

Opposing  Lukens  for  the  Young  OOP 
presidency  was  Charles  McDevltt  of  Boise. 
Idaho,  who  followed  the  traditional  policy 
of  taking  no  stand  for  Goldwater,  Rocke- 
feller. Romney,  or  any  other  candidate. 

Lukens  was  from  Waehlngton,  DC  ,  had 
been  carefully  picked  by  the  Goldwater 
crowd,  and  campaigned  on  a  John  Birch 
platform,  though  he  states  he  Is  not  a  mem- 
ber. He  Is  for  the  abolition  of  the  income 
tax,  favors  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  United 
Nations,  wants  to  subjugate  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  by  adopting  a  higher  court  of 
State  Justices. 

"After  observing  his  first  platform."  said 
retiring  President  Nadasdy.  'he  seemed  to 
be  saying  exactly  what  the  Blrchltce  wanted 
him  to  say." 

Two  Republican  Congressmen  came  to  San 
Francisco  to  help  the  radical  right  and  the 
Goldwaterltes.  Nadasdy  said — W.  E.  (Bin.) 
Brock,  the  Chattanooga  candy  manufacturer 
who  was  elected  with  John  Birch  support; 
and  John  M  Ashbrook.  of  Ohio.  "They 
Kp>ent  a  g^eat  deal  of  time  working  behind 
the  scenes  to  elect  the  Goldwater  candidate." 
Nadasdy  said,  "even  though  it  is  an  accepted 
fact  that  regular  party  members  stay  out  of 
our  elections." 

"I  want  to  alert  the  Republicans  aa  to  the 
real  objective  of  the  John  Birch  Society  and 
the  radical  right;  namely,  to  subvert  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  seize  control."  said  the 
retiring  president.  "The  radical  right  Is  Just 
like  the  Communists  They  drive  go<xl  peo- 
ple away." 

Word  of  these  rlghtwlng  tactics  which  got 
back  to  Governor  Rockefeller  was  one  of  the 
reasons  he  Issued  his  warning  blast  against 
Senatt^r  Golowatxr  and  his  operations. 
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Yot'NC  GOP  Convention  Shocked  Ex-Leao« 

(Extension    of   remarks   of   Hon.    Donald  M. 

Prases,    of    Minnesota,    in    the    House    of 

Representatives,  Tuesday,  July  9,   1963) 

Mr     Fraser    Mr.    Speaker,    an    Interesting 

Interview  was  published  In  the  Minneapolis 


Tribune  of  July  7.  Leonard  Nadasdy,  former 
national  chairman  of  the  Yoimg  Republican 
Federation,  reported  on  the  recent  Toung 
Republican  Convention  In  Ban  Francisco. 

The  tactics  of  those  identified  by  Iti.  Na- 
disdy  as  "members  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
md  the  radical  right"  have  no  place  in  a 
'esponsible  jwlltlcal  party,  either  In  the 
junior  or  senior  division.  According  to  the 
article,  these  members  showed  intolerance 
'or  the  views  of  others  and  contempt  for  the 
democratic  procedures  essential  to  a  re- 
jponsihle  {KjHt'cal  organization. 

Mr.  Nadasdy's  comparison  of  these  tactics 
with  those  pursued  by  the  Communists  Is 
valid.  In  Minnesota  many  years  ago  we  ex- 
perienced these  same  tactics  from  a  group 
in  our  own  political  party,  that  time  from 
the  left,  and  successfully  defeated  them. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  Senator  Goldwatee 
should  appear  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  the 
activity  of  these  extremists.  They  offer 
nothing  constructive  on  the  American  scene, 
and  are  evidently  embracing  the  tactics  of 
those  whom  they  profess  to  oppose. 

Complacency  will  not  suffice  to  meet  the 
threat  posed  by  these  extremists.  I  wish  to 
commend  Mr.  Nadasdy  for  hla  expressed  de- 
termination to  alert  the  people  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  Birch  Society  and  the  radical 
right.  I 

The  interview  follows;  ' 

"MOB  Ht  I.Z  tactics  cited — TOUNG  OOP  CONVEN- 
TION SHOCKD)  EZ-LSADER 

"(By  Mercer  Cross) 
•  Leon;u-d  Nadasdy  said  Saturday  he  Is  'still 
in  a  state  of  shock*  because  of   the  Yovmg 
Republican   National  Federation  convention 
in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

"  'The  whole  thing  has  been  very  disillu- 
sioning for  me,'  said  the  Immediate  past 
president  of  the  500.000-member  federation. 

"Narrowly  elected  to  succeed  Nadasdy  for 
the  next  2  years  was  Donald  Lukens,  33, 
Washington.  DC,  who  campaigned  as  a  sup- 
porter of  Senator  Barrt  Goldwater,  Repub- 
fican.  of  Arizona,  for  President. 

■Defeated  was  Charles  McDevltt,  30,  Boise, 
Idaho,  who  took  no  stand  on  a  GOP  presi- 
dential candidate.  McDevltt  had  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  15-member  Minnesota 
delegation. 

"McDevltt  had  the  edge  going  Into  the 
Toung  GOP  convention,  said  Nadasdy,  32.  a 
General  Mills  public  relations  man  who  Uvea 
in  Plymouth. 

"But.  he  said,  Lukens'  supporters  'used  the 
old  Communist  technique  of  causing  a  lot 
of  dissension  and  a  lot  of  furor,  at  which 
they  were  eminently  successful.' 

"Their  purpose,  said  Nadasdy,  'was  to  com- 
pletely ensnarl  the  convention  and  confuse 
everyone.  All  this  was  accomplished  by 
screaming  and  hollering.' 

"At  the  center  of  the  confusion  were  mem- 
bers of  the  John  Birch  Society  and  the  radi- 
cal right,  Nadasdy  said. 

"Two  years  ago  the  Mlnnesotan  was  elected 
chairman  as  a  member  of  the  Young  Re- 
publicans' moderate  faction.  As  convention 
chairman  this  year,  he  said: 

"Rlghtwlng  delegates  shouted  at  him  to 
'go  back  to  Russia." 

■  They  made  a  couple  of  rushes  at  the 
podium  to  take  the  gavel  away  from  me. 

"  There  were  fist  fights  on  the  floor.' 

"At  one  point  the  national  anthem  had  to 
be  played  to  make  the  delegates  sit  down, 
snd  police  were  summoned  to  keep  order. 

'Radicals  distributed  scurrilous  printed 
m.'i'ter  attacking  Nadasdy. 

'  McDevltt "s  hotel  room  was  broken  Into 
and  campaign  literature,  two  typewrttars, 
and  s»ime  briefcases  were  stolen. 

"  I've  never  seen  such  violence  at  a  Toung 
Republican  affair.'  said  Nadasdy.  'It  was  Ilka 
&  nightmare  to  be  there." 

"Goldwater  appeared  at  a  rally  the  flrat 
'light  of  the  convention. 

"Nadasdy  said  he  appealed  to  the  Senator 
to  help  restore  order.     Ooldwatoi  said  ha 


would  try  to  calm  down  the  delegates  and 
would  aay  ha  supported  no  candidate  for 
Young  OOP  chairman,  Nadasdy  reported. 

"  'Ha  i^parently  forgot  what  he  said  to 
me,'  said  Madasdy.  'All  this  did  was  to  pour 
gasoline  on  the  flames.' 

"Tha  Mlnnesotan  made  this  prediction 
concerning  Goldwater  : 

"  'Unleaa  the  Senator  starts  getting  some 
sane,  conservative  people  arovmd  him,  he's 
going  to  have  a  very  difficult  time  getting 
the  nomination  and  being  elected.' 

"Nadasdy  said  he  has  set  out  on  this  per- 
sonal mission : 

"  'During  the  coming  year  I  want  to  try 
to  alert  the  people,  and  especially  the  Re- 
publicans, as  to  the  real  objective  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  and  the  radical  right, 
which  la  to  subvert  the  Republican  Party 
and  to  seize  control,  rather  than  Just  nom- 
inate a  presidential  candidate.' 

"Particularly  In  Minnesota,  where  Blrch- 
ers  are  scarce,  said  Nadasdy,  'It  really  worries 
me.  I'm  Jtist  afraid  people  aren't  going  to 
see  the  danger.     I  think  we're  complacent.' 

"The  radicals  are  'not  reasonable.'  he  said. 
"They  know  what  they're  doing.  They  know 
where  they're  going.  They're  extremely 
dangerous.  They're  after  power  for  power's 
sake.' 

"And  the  significance  to  the  senior  party? 

"  "The  significance,'  said  Nadasdy,  'Is  a 
word  of  warning  that  the  national  conven- 
tion in  San  Pranclsco  next  year  Is  going  to  be 
one  of  the  toughest  ones  the  party's  ever 
had.' 

"  'Par-righters  spent  much  time  and  money 
to  elect  their  man  to  lead  the  Young  Repub- 
licans," said  Nadasdy,  'and  they'll  spend  10 
times  as  much  to  take  over  the  senior  party. 

"  'It's  a  question  whether  the  party's  going 
to  allow  mob  rule  or  whether  they're  going 
to  see  an  orderly  conducted  convention.' 

"As  for  Lukens.  the  new  Young  Republi- 
can chairman.  'He  is  not  a  Blrcher,  but  he 
certainly  began  to  say  everything  they  want- 
ed him  to  say,"  said  Nadasdy. 

"Lukens  campaigned  for  abolition  of  the 
Federal  Income  tax,  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
the  United  Nations  and  a  'court  of  the  union" 
higher  than  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

"  'I'm  very  concerned  about  what's  going 
to  happen  to  the  organization,"  said  Nadasdy. 
'Only  time  will  tell.  I  Just  want  to  see  if 
Lukena  can  stand  up  to  the  people  who 
elected  him.' 

"John  Blrchers  at  the  Young  Republican 
convention  were  mostly  from  California,  Il- 
linois, and  Iowa,  with  a  scattering  from  other 
Statca.  Madaady  said. 

"  These  people  are  a  minority.  They  don't 
even  repreaent  one-fourth  of  the  people  in 
our  party,'  he  added." 

Statement  bt  Governor  Rockefeller,  Jult 
14,  1963 

Over  the  pest  months,  many  leaders  of  the 
Republican  Party,  myself  included,  have  been 
working  to  put  the  party  in  a  position  to 
face  the  challenge  of  the  1964  election  as 
a  strong  and  united  fighting  force. 

A  minority  party  must  be  united  for  prin- 
ciple to  provide  the  effective  opposition  and 
constructive  alternatives  that  our  country 
sorely  naada.  It  must  be  united  tar  prin- 
ciple and  reach  beyond  its  own  boundaries  to 
win.  It  must  be  united  for  principle  to  com- 
mand broad  support. 

The  paralysis  of  government  that  we  are 
witnessing  today  in  Washington  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  Democralc  Party  is  not 
united  for  principle,  but  in  effect  is  two 
partlea  of  opportunism  proceeding  In  oppo- 
site directions. 

In  making  this  effort  toward  unity  for 
principle,  It  was  my  conviction  that  the  ac- 
tlvltlea  of  tha  radical  right,  while  deeply 
disturbing  In  many  ways,  would  represent 
an  Inconsequential  Influence  on  the  Re- 
publican Party. 


It  was  my  conviction  that  despite  differ- 
ences in  emphasis  among  the  party's  respon- 
sible elements,  there  was  an  overwhelming 
consensus  within  the  party  on  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  Republican  faith. 

In  broadest  terms,  these  articles  of  faith 
are: 

1.  Unswerving  dedication  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  otir  own  freedom  and  the  extension 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world  through 
a  firm,  resolute,  and  positive  foreign  policy. 

2.  Equality  of  opportunity  for  a  better  life 
for  all  Americans  regardless  of  economic 
status,  geographic  location,  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

3.  Faith  in  our  Federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment as  the  best  assurance  of  freedom 
and  equal  opportunity  and  as  the  only  hope 
of  keeping  democratic  government  close  to 
the  people  and  responsive  to  their  will. 

4.  Faith  in  the  private  enterprise  system 
as  the  dynamic,  creative  base  for  social  prog- 
ress In  a  free  society  and  of  freedom  of  Indi- 
vidual initiative  without  which  men  cannot 
be  really  free  or  equal. 

5.  Faith  In  the  fundamental  importance 
of  fiscal  integrity  in  government  as  the  in- 
dispensable political  base  for  economic 
growth  and  the  vitally  needed  expansion  of 
Job  opportunities. 

6.  Faith  In  our  heritage  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  information  and  in  the  right 
and  need  of  the  people  to  know  all  the  facts 
on  the  Issues  confronting  them  as  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  a  free  society. 

While  as  a  party  and  as  a  people,  we  have 
been  keenly  aware  of  the  grave  threat  to 
these  principles  posed  by  International  com- 
munism, I  have  now  come  to  the  concltislon 
that  many  of  us  have  been  taking  too  lightly 
the  growing  danger  to  these  very  same  prin- 
ciples through  subversion  from  the  radical 
right. 

I  am  now  convinced  that,  unless  the  vast 
majority  of  Republicans  who  subscribe  to 
these  principles,  are  aroused  from  present 
Inaction — whether  this  Inaction  stems  from 
complacency,  from  fear  or  from  a  fan- 
tastically shortsighted  oppcHlunism — the 
Republican  Party  is  in  real  danger  of  sub- 
version by  a  radical,  well-financed  and  highly 
disciplined  minority. 

For  It  has  now  become  crystal  clear  that 
the  vociferotis  and  well-drilled  extremist  ele- 
ments boring  within  the  party  utterly  reject 
these  fundamental  principles  of  our  heritage. 
They  are,  In  fact,  embarked  on  a  determined 
and  ruthless  effort  to  take  over  the  party. 
Its  platform  and  Its  candidates  on  their  own 
terms — terms  that  are  wholly  aUen  to  the 
sound  and  honest  conservatism  that  has 
firmly  based  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
best  of  a  century's  traditions,  wholly  alien 
to  the  sound  and  honest  Republican  liberal- 
ism that  has  kept  the  party  abreast  at  human 
needs  In  a  changing  world,  wholly  alien  to 
the  broad  middle  course  that  accommodates 
the  mainstream  of  Republican  principle. 

This  cannot  be  allowed  to  happen.  The 
continuing  commitment  of  the  Elepubllcan 
Party  to  Its  historic  principles.  Including  Its 
fundamental  dedication  to  eqtiallty  of  op- 
portunity for  all  men.  cannot  and  must  not 
be  betrayed.  No  temptation  of  political  gain 
through  cynical  expediency  can  be  per- 
mitted to  becloud  our  commitment  to  prin- 
ciple and  purpose. 

No  one  could  faU  to  be  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  proceedings  at  the  recent  Young 
Republican  National  Convention  in  San 
Pranclsco.  I  am  completely  confident  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Toung  Be- 
publlccns  of  this  country  respond  today,  as 
they  always  have,  to  the  idealism  of  the 
party's  tradition.  I  am  confident  that  they 
want  It  to  continue  to  be  a  positive  and  re- 
sponsible party  serving  the  best  InteresU 
of  all  the   people. 

But  every  objective  observer  at  San  Pran- 
clsco has  reported  that  the  proceedings  there 
were  dominated  by  extremist  groups,  care- 
fully organised,  well  financed  and  operating 
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through  tlM  tactlca  of  ruthleas.  roughshod 
InttaUdatiloa.  These  are  the  tactics  ot  to- 
tal Itartanlam. 

Dnfortttnately.  thU  cannot  be  brushed  off 
a::  IrreapcualMIlty.  Por  youth  Is  responsible 
The  leaden  of  the  Blrchers  and  others  of 
the  radical  right  lunatic  fringe— every  bit 
a.  dang«roua  to  American  principles  and 
American  Institutions  as  the  radical  left — 
who  suoceaafully  engineered  this  disgraceful 
subTeralon  of  a  great  and  responsible  aux- 
iliary of  the  Republican  Party  are  the  same 
people  who  are  now  moving  to  subvert  the 
Republican  Party  Itself  They  claim  Initial 
success  and  {predict  ultimate  victory  for  their 
efforts. 

These  people  have  no  program  for  the 
Republican  Party  or  the  American  people  ex- 
cept dlstnwt.  disunity  and  the  ultimate  de- 
struction of  the  confidence  of  the  people 
In  themselves.  They  are  purveyors  of  hate 
and  distrust  In  a  time  when,  as  never  before, 
the  need  of  the  world  Is  for  love  and  under- 
standing. 

They  have  no  concern  with  and  offer  no 
solution  for  the  problems  of  chronic  un- 
employment, of  education  and  training,  of 
housing,  of  racial  injustice  and  strife,  of 
all  the  otber  problems  which  must  have 
answers  If  our  democratic  Ideals  are  to  be 
translated  Into  loving  reality 

And  In  tbe  political  sphere,  they  offer 
something  equally   sinister. 

Completely  Incredible  as  it  is  to  me,  it  Is 
now  being  seriously  proposed  to  the  Republi- 
can Party  that  as  a  strategy  for  victory  In 
1064.  that  It  write  off  the  Negro  and  other 
minority  groups.  It  deliberately  write  off  the 
great  Industrial  States  of  the  North  (repre- 
senting nearly  BO  percent  of  the  country's 
population),  that  It  write  off  the  big  cities. 
and  that  It  direct  Its  appeal  primarily  to  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  South,  plus  the  West 
and  a  scattering  of  other  States. 

The  transparent  purpose  behind  this  plan 
Lb  to  erect  pdltleal  power  on  the  outlawed 
and  Immoral  base  of  segregation  and  to 
transform  the  Republican  Party  from  a  na- 
tional party  of  all  the  people  to  a  sectional 
party  for  some  o€  the  people. 

No  such  plan  ever  has,  or  ever  will  succeed 
It  cannot  stand  the  light  of  day     It  will  be 
rejected    out    ot    hand    by    the    Republican 
Party.    It  wlU  be  rejected  by  the  NaUon.     It 
will  be  rejected  by  the  South 

The  South  has  long  pointed  out  that  the 
racial  prohlsin  Is  not  a  sectional  problem, 
but  a  nattonal  problem.  I  know  that  there 
Is  southern  leadership  that  wants  to  partici- 
pate In  a  national  solution 

A  program  based  on  racism  or  sectional- 
ism would  In  and  of  itself  not  only  defeat  the 
Republican  Party  In  1904.  but  would  destroy 
It  altogether. 

The  Republican  Party  is  the  party  of 
Lincoln.  It  was  founded  to  make  men  free 
and  equal  In  opportunity.  It  Is  the  party 
of  all  men.  the  only  truly  nattonal  party  In 
America.  For  that  party  to  turn  Its  back  on 
its  heritage  and  its  birthright  would  be  an 
act  of  political  Inunorallty  rarely  equaled  In 
human  history. 

No  cloak  at  so-called  States  rights  can 
conceal  the  real  purpose  behind  this  strat- 
egy. The  political  rights  of  States  &re  clear 
within  the  Federal  system  and  their  reali- 
zation depends  Importantly  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  States  responsibilities  within  that 
S3rstem.  But  a  oentxiry  ago,  a  great  war  de- 
cided for  all  time  that  In  the  area  of  human 
dignity,  Statee  rights  must  forever  yield  to 
the  rights  of  the  Individual.  And  so  In  this 
area,  the  Invocation  of  States  rights  can 
only  be  revarded  as  a  pretext. 

Por  the  Republican  Party,  political  success 
cannot  be  dtvoroed  from  political  morality 
and  the  fact  Is  that  the  party's  dedication 
to  the  equality  of  all  men  Is  still,  and  must 
more  than  ever  before,  be  its  guide  to  lead- 
ership and  to  victory. 

Par  from  abandoning  this  dedication  the 
whole  burden  of  the  distinguished  1961    re- 


port by  Chairman  Bliss,  of  Ohio,  was  that 
both  the  party's  greatest  challenge  and  its 
brightest  opportunity  lay  In  its  willingness 
to  deal  with  the  great  urban  problems  con- 
fronting our  Nation,  and  the  people  of  the 
cities,    especially   the   minority    groups. 

The  path  to  victory  Is  not  In  runnlnR 
away  from  the  pe<^)ple  of  this  country  The 
path  to  victory  is  In  seeking  out  the  people 
In  the  areas  where  they  live.  In  acceptlni;  the 
responsibilities  of  leadership  In  the  solution 
of  their  problems  and  demonstrating  to 
them,  as  the  Republican  Party  has  In  many 
areas,  that  in  it  la  to  be  found  the  will,  the 
sincerity,  the  competence,  and  the  drive  to 
make  this  a  better  land  for  all  its  petiplc 

The  Issue  that  confronts  the  Republican 
Party   today    is   the  gravest    In    Its    history 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  responsi- 
bility, moderation,  and  sound  progress  con- 
tinue to  be  the  spiritual  allegiance  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Republicans 
of  this  country 

But  a  complacent  majority,  or  a  fearful 
one,  or  a  majority  misled  to  betray;il  of  Its 
principles  In  pursuit  of  political  fantasies 
will  be  as  surely  subverted  by  militant  ex- 
tremism as  such  majorities  always  have  been 
throughout  all  hIsUiry. 

No  Republican  ran  stand  by  Idly  in  the 
face  of  this  threat  No  Republican  can  stand 
aloof  from  Issue  that  It  presents  One  must 
be  either  for  or  against  these  forces  The 
time  for  temporizing  Is  over 

Some  In  the  party  have  already  spoken  out 
against  this  threat  This  Is  a  responsibility 
for  all  of  us  I  for  one  will  do  everything 
In  my  power,  working  with  others  t(3  counter 
the  Influence  of  these  forces  and  to  defe.it 
their  purp>oses 

For  the  future  of  this  great  Nation  lies  not 
In  the  unprincipled  extremism  of  the  rad- 
ical right  any  more  than  It  lies  In  the  un- 
principled opportunism  that  has  captured 
the  Democratic  Party 

It  lies  In  the  fiscally  responsible,  humanely 
principled  mainstream  of  American  thought 
and  leadership  that  the  party  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  Robert 
Taft  has  always  represented  and  will  con- 
tinue to  represent 

It  Is  said  that  In  the  next  presidential 
election,  the  voters  should  be  given  a  choice 

I  agree. 

There  must  be  an  alternative  to  a  falter- 
ing administration  that  has  suffered  a  Com- 
munist military  base  to  be  established  90 
miles  off  our  shores  —the  most  visible  symbol, 
but  by  no  means  the  only  one  of  a  general 
deterioration  In  our  national  security  and 
our  posture  of   leadership  before   the  world 

There  must  be  an  alternative  to  an  admin- 
istration that  Is  floundering  In  its  fiscal  man- 
agement, that  has  been  unable  to  settle  on 
a  program,  let  alone  effect  a  solution,  for 
our  stagnant  economy  and  our  millions  of 
unemployed 

There  must  be  nn  alternative  for  an  ad- 
ministration tha'  by  Inaction  has  plunged 
our  country  Into  the  most  soul-searing  racl.tl 
strife  of  our  history 

There  must  be  an  alternative  But.  In  the 
sound  Instincts  of  the  American  people,  that 
alternative  will  never  be  found  In  a  party 
of  extremism,  a  party  of  sectionalism,  a 
party  of  racism,  a  F>arty  that  disclaims  re- 
sponsibility for  must  of  the  population  be- 
fore It  even  starts  Its  campaign  for  their 
support 

Such  an  alternative  is  not  a  choice  but  a 
mockery 

The  choice  that  must  be  provided  to  the 
American  people  Is  U)  be  found  only  In  a 
party  of  res(X)nslble  Republicanism,  truly 
faithful  to  Its  Llncolnlan  heritage  truly  na- 
ttonal In  wfipe  c  >ncerned  with  the  oppor- 
tunity and  well-being  of  every  Individual 
clt'zen  and  thus  c<immandlnii;  the  confidence 
nf  the  country  rs  a  whole  Ijist  but  not  least. 
It  must  be  resp'i'islbly  and  ronstriictively 
concerned  with  the  strengthening  of  this 
country's  leadership  of  the  free  world 


The  choice  ivu  to  whether  such  a  party  shall 
be  presented  to  the  electorate  is  a  choice  for 
all  Republicans  In  the  days  between  now 
and  the  Republican  Convention,  where  the 
final  decision  will  be  made,  that  choice  and 
these  Issues  must  be  submitted  to  them.  I 
hi've  no  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  And  I 
have  no  doubt  that  out  of  this  process  will 
come  the  kind  of  moral  strength,  the 
st-'ength  of  principle,  that  Is  needed  to  w.n 
and  that   Is  needed  to  govern 

The  Republican  Party  stands  today  at  the 
LTossriads  of  Its  destiny  Its  destmy  i.s  ;,j 
save  the  Nation  by  first  saving  Itself. 


I  Frt  m  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  19    1963 1 
PoLfTICS   BY   EpiTHrr 

We  see  that  the  political  commentators 
are  interpreting  Governor  Rockefeller's  long 
political  statement  this  week  as  a  broadside 
against  Senator  Goldwatdi  and  those  who 
support  him  fur  the  Republican  nomination 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  lent  some  sup- 
port for  this  Interpretation,  for  although  m 
cA.stlgatlng  the  radical  right  he  mentioned 
no  names,  he  did  remark  at  a  later  press 
conference  that  he  feared  Senator  Oouj- 
wATiR  might  be  captured  by  his  own  follow- 
ers, whatever  that  means. 

Even  so.  we  are  reluctant  to  believe  the 
Governor  meant  to  make  a  personal  attaclt 
on  the  Senator.  If  so,  the  statement  doesn't 
speak  very  well  for  the  Governor  and  It  Isnt 
going  to  do  his  party  much  good. 

Not  that  there  Wiis  anything  exceptional 
m  the  general  political  sentiments  Mr 
R<K-kefeller  expressed.  In  listing  his  article* 
of  faith  he  said  he  was  dedicated  to  freedom, 
equality  of  opportvinlty,  the  Federal  system 
of  government,  the  free  enterprise  system, 
the  Importance  of  fiscal  Integrity,  and  to  our 
heritage  of  free  speech. 

We  would  hardly  expect  anyone  to  quarrel 
with  these  sentiments  They  are  also  Sen- 
ator GoLDWATEE's,  and  in  the  Democratic 
Party  they  could  be  embraced  equally  by 
.Senator  Byro  and  President  Kennedy.  In 
fact.  In  Governor  Rockefeller's  stated  philos- 
ophy there  Is  very  little  to  distinguish  his 
politics  from  those  of  the  President. 

But  this  was  not  all  the  Governor  said 
He  then  went  on  to  cry  that  these  principles 
are  In  danger  from  a  "highly  disciplined 
minority  "  who  are  out  to  subvert  the  Repub- 
lican Party  are  who  are  so  strong  they  con- 
.stltuie  a  present  danger  to  the  Republic  a« 
well  The  Implication  Is  that  these  powerful 
people  do  not  believe  In  freedom,  equality 
of  opportunity  or  any  of  those  other  things 
Mr  Rockefeller  listed  among  his  articles  of 
faith. 

Moreover,  the  Governor  sees  them  as  no 
trivial  conspirators  "They  are  embarked 
on  a  determined  and  ruthless  effort  to  take 
over  the  party.  Its  platform  and  Its  candi- 
dates '"  Already  these  people — he  calls  thera 
the  "lunatic  fringe" — have  supposedly  sub- 
verted  the  Young  Republicans. 

Now  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  country 
has  lU  lunatic  fringes  at  both  ends  of  the 
political  spectrum.  But  the  Governor  Is  not 
Just  making  a  commenUiry,  he  is  making  an 
indictment  loaded  with  words  like  conspiracy, 
subversion,  and  racism. 

This  Is  surely  a  serious  Indictment,  and 
ju!-t  as  surely  calls  for  a  bill  of  particulars 
as  to  what  these  subversive  ideas  are,  what 
national  leaders  are  espousing  them,  and 
how  It  happens  that  this  minority  Is  In  a 
position  to  subvert  against  Its  will  one  of  our 
two  great  political  parties. 

No  such  bill  of  particulars  Is  forthcoming 
Other  than  showing  enthusiasm  for  Senator 
Goi.DWATEB.  what  did  the  Young  Republicans 
advocate  that  is  subversive?  Which  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  six  articles  of  faith  do  these 
plotters  plot  against'  Who  are  these  oh-so- 
powerful  conspirators?  You  are  left  to 
guess 

Per;o!'.i.i'y  wc  find  It  d  fBcult  to  believe 
that  Cto'.ernor  H<x:ltefe!ler  really  intended  his 
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statement  to  sound  the  way  It  seems  to.  Por 
unfortunately  It  sounds  too  much  like  one 
of  those  demagogic  speeches  of  familiar 
memory  In  which  the  orator  cries  that  "they" 
are  organized  to  take  over  the  country  and 
subvert  our  freedoms.  In  such  speeches  the 
they"  are  never  specified.  "They"  are 
simply  left  to  hang  over  the  landscajpe, 
t-ri"  (iiti)i.    ominous,    and    frightening. 

This  Is  always  a  shoddy  way  to  carry  on 
the  public  debate.  For  what  divides  this 
country  is  not  its  articles  of  faith;  there  is 
universal  dedication  to  the  preservation  of 
our  own  freedom  and  heritage.  The  differ- 
ence is  over  how  best  to  preserve  them. 
Those  who  rally  to  Senator  Ooldwatib.  Just 
as  those  who  rally  to  Governor  Rockefeller, 
have  their  reasons  and  It  is  no  service  to  the 
public  discussion  to  conduct  it  by  epithet. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Talcott.  for  1  week  on  account 
of  the  death  of  his  mother. 

Mr.  DuLSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MuLTER),  for  Friday,  August  23,  1963, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  r>ermlssion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
AsHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Find- 
ley  ) .  for  45  minutes,  today ;  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Secrest  and  to  Include  a  report 
of  the  Projects  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

Mr.  Edmondson  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Abele. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  smd  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr,  Shelley.  ' 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr,  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  44  minutes  pjn.). 
under  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  August  26,  1963, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1148.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  10,  IMS.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Ulustratlona. 


on  an  Interim  report  on  Wood  River  Drainage 
and  Levee  District,  Madison  Ckjunty,  111.. 
requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  July  18.  1957,  and 
August  20,  1957  (H.  Doc.  No.  150);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  three  illustrations. 

1149.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist 
of  the  United  States,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  on  rec- 
ords proposed  for  disposal  under  the  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

1150.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trative Assistant,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  claims  paid 
under  section  2672  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  pur- 
suant to  section  2673  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1151.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tive Assistant,  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting  a  report  of  claims  paid  by  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983,  pursuant  to  section  2732(f)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

1162.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  12,  1963,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  the  Des  Moines 
River  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  requested  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  April  21. 
1950;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC Bn.Tfl  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  of  conference. 
8. 1194.  An  act  to  remove  the  percentage  lim- 
itations on  retirement  of  enlisted  men  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  700).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  DU- 
trtct  of  Columbia.  HH.  7497.  A  blU  to 
amend  the  Life  Insurance  Act  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  relating  to  annual  state- 
ment* and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  701).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  McMillan :  C<Mnmlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HJ%.  7399.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the 
utlllBatlon  of  certain  buildings  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ccriumbla  for  municipal  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  702).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HK.  7440.  A  biU  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  commitments  to,  maintenance  In,  and 
dUchargea  from,  the  District  Training  School, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Idarch  3, 
1926,  aa  amended;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  704) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CHKUf:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  6360.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wai  Chan 
Cheng  Liu;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  703) . 
Referred  to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole 
Houae. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  8224.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale,  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  surface 
owners  of  land  of  certain  mineral  interests 
reserved  to  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARDING: 
H.R.  8225.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
the  undisposed  of  lots  In  the  townslte  of 
Pocatello.  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG : 
H.R.  8226.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Income  tax 
credit  to  an  individual  taxpayer  for  tuition 
and  fees  paid  to  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  and  to  allow  a  tax  credit  to  all 
taxpayers  for  charitable  contributions  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  8227,  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  No- 
vember 21,  1941  (55  Stat.  772),  providing  for 
the  alteration,  reconstruction,  or  relocation 
of  certain  highway  and  railroad  bridges  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KTL: 
H.R.  8228.  A  bill  designating  the  corn  tas- 
sel the  national  floral  emblem  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

H.R.  8229.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 

United  States  Code  relating  to  access  to  and 

exit  from  certain  portions  of  the  Interstate 

System;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 

By  Mr,  PATMAN  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  8230.  A  bill  to  amend  section  24  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  371)  to 
liberalize  the  conditions  of  loans  by  national 
banks  on  forest  tracts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ciurency. 

By  Mr,  ROGERS  of  Texas: 
HJEl.  8231.  A    bill    to    close    ports    of    the 
United  States   to  certain  vessels   while   en- 
gaged in  trade  with  Cuba;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
HJl.  8232.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I,  "Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  Amended  by  the  Tariff  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1962,"  to  correct  certain  in- 
equities in  the  classification  and  duty  pro- 
vided for  certain  alvimlniun  products,  tele- 
vision picture  tubes,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VINSON: 
HJl.  8233.  A  bUl  regulating  the  purchase 
of  electric  power  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  Its  agencies  and  prescribing  pro- 
cedures therefor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  8234,  A  bill  to  supplement  the  Na- 
tional Air  Museiun  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution with  a  National  Transportation 
Mvisevun  in  order  to  make  a  complete  history 
of  transportation  available  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Statee,  and  to 
provide  space  for  a  National  Visitor  and 
Student  Center  In  order  to  aasUt  the  7 
mllUon  people  who  visit  tor  Nation's  Capital 
each  year;  to  the  Committee  on  Houae 
Administration . 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H  J,  Res.  665.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroads  and  cer- 
tain of  their  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeroe. 
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Th*  ePMAMMM  prM«pfd  •  znemorl&l  of 
th«  Leglatotar*  at  the  Stat*  of  OKlUoml». 
ipemoiiaUstng  th*  Pr«aUl«nt  and  Um  Con- 
tr*am  at  tbm  United  StatM  reiaUva  to  the 
Point  Ii«7«s  KaUonal  Seaabore.  whicb  waa 
referred  to  tlk*  Caounlttee  on  Approprlatlona. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clAuae  1  of  rule  XXU.  prirate 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HARDmo : 
HJl.  8235.     A  bill  to  provide  (or  the  con- 
veyanca    of    cartaln    real    property    of    the 
Unltad  Stataa:   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Bt  Mr  ii/Tg.T  jivn  - 
H.A.  8230.    A  blU  (or  the  relief  of  Pelippo 
and  Oluaepp*  Baocuglla  and  minor  children. 
Antonio   and    Tommaao    Raccuglla;    to    the 
Cocnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  t.twt^^av  * 
H^.  8237.    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Keun 
Ho  Park;  to  XXtm  Caounlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITTKN: 
HH.  8238.     A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ist  Lt. 
Bobert  B.  Gann;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  8230.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  S  S. 
Rolfe;    to  th«  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

••  <■■    »• 


SENATE 

Frjday.  Auglst  23,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  WAS  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  CThmlatn.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJ>..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  Ood.  In  this  searching 
moment  we  would  that  the  bewildering 
voices  of  the  world  about  us  and  the 
clamor  of  wordy  arguments  be  hushed. 
In  the  solemn  sense  of  Thy  presence,  our 
arrogance  Is  rebuked  and  our  pride  of 
opinion  Is  mocked,  as  we  confess  that,  at 
best,  we  but  grope  in  the  darkness;  that 
our  knowledge  Is  partial,  and  our  judg- 
ments falllUe. 

We  would  yield  ourselves  to  Thee  as 
we  are,  with  all  our  failure,  our  igno- 
rance, and  omr  self-will,  and  yet  with 
all  the  climbing  aspirations  of  our  better 
natures. 

Break  down  the  narrow  barriers  of  our 
minds  that  shut  us  out  from  fellowship 
and  understanding  with  any  of  Thy  chil- 
dren. Teach  us  to  value  beauty  of  heart 
or  strength  of  brain  in  any  strand  of 
our  common  hmnanity,  that  we  may  be- 
come workers  together  with  Thee  In 
binding  the  races  of  mankind  into  the 
perfect  unity  that  will  belt  the  earth 
with  good  will  when  Thy  radiant  king- 
dom comes. 

In  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord, 
we  ask  it.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  requMt  of  Mr.  Mttcai^,  and  by 
imanimous  eonaent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  tlis  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
August  20,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


UES8AOES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL  OF  BHI^ 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts: 

On  August  20,   1963 

S.  874.  An  act  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion and  equipping  of  bulldlnge  required  In 
connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Mint. 

On  August  22.    1963 

S  1032.  An  act  to  exclude  cargo  which  Is 
lumber  from  certain  tariff  filing  requlre- 
menu  under  the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  as 
amended. 


REPORT  ON  POOD-FOR-PEACE 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDE2^T   (H.  DOC.   NO.   149) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  18th 
semiannual  report  on  activities  carried 
on  under  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress, 
as  amended,  outlixUng  operations  under 
the  act  during  the  period  January  1 
through  June  30,  1963. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  August  21.  1963 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartiett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 401 1  a).  Public  Law  414,  82d  Con- 
gress, the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
CHBLr,  of  Kentucky,  as  a  memt>er  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Policy,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1.  Public  Law  689,  84th  Congress, 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Hays. 
'Mr.  Thoenbbrry,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Den- 
TON,  Mr.  Rrv-EBS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Arends,  Mr.  Westland.  Mr.  Lindsay, 
and  Mr.  Chajibehlain,  members  of  the 
U.S.  Group  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Parliamentary  Conference,  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  >U.R.  6996)  to 
repeal  section  262  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  rcvLse  and 
consolidate  authority  for  deferment 
from,  and  exemption  from  liability  for 
induction  for,  training  and  service  for 
certain  Reserve  membership  and  par- 
ticipation, and  to  provide  a  special 
enlistment  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  aLso  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  ( H  R.  7500  • 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional   Aeronautics    and   Space   Admin- 


istration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  admin- 
istrative operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Teacue  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Karth.  Mr.  Hcchlek.  Mr. 
Martin  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Ful- 
ton of  Pennsylvania  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  tlie  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

HR  1311  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jolan 
Berczeller: 

H.R.  1742.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Wet- 
zel County  Hospital,  New  Martinsville,  W 
Va.; 

H  R.  1759.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rebecca 
K  Clayton: 

HR.  1874.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
Ahrends; 

HJl.  2228.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Rafaello  Busonl; 

HR.  2445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Barbara  Ray  Van  Olphen; 

HR  2754.  An  act  for  the  relief  iif  Mer- 
cedes Robinson  Orr; 

H  R.  2925.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Bart  Briscoe  Edgar,  deceased. 

H.R.  2928.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Cavlrls; 

HR  5583  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Brig 
Gen   Pred  C  Gray; 

H  R.  5753.  An  act  relating  to  the  efTectlve 
date  of  the  quaUflcation  of  the  Steamship 
Trade  AssoclaUon  of  Baltimore-Waterfront 
Guard  Association  pension  funds  as  a  quali- 
fied trust  under  section  401(a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

H  R  6097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Pedro  B   Montemayor.  Jr  :  and 

H.R.  7491.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
L.  Berryman. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
followinK  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lution, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

S  I06«  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  E  L. 
K  OH  Ci>  : 

HR  1206  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Karl- 
niler?  Kruplnskl: 

HR  1232  An  art  for  the  relief  of  A.sterlo 
Qiiltiirl.ino; 

H  R  1237  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cliira 
fi    MiigKlorn; 

H  R  1276  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Federlco 
I.<ip«t-Blaiico; 

H  R  1366  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vaghars- 
ha»?  Hovannes  Danlellan; 

HR  1393  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Janet 
Lundle  Farmer; 

H  R  1398  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
garet  Barker; 

H  R  1499  An  art  for  the  relief  of  John 
(Ivlrat  Beg  Farkas  and  Ann  (Anka)  Beg 
Karkas. 

HR  1731  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eva 
Baker. 

H  R  1876  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Urs.  Rita 
M    Bravl. 

H  R  2207  Aji  act  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
D1  Olaromo; 

H  R  22S«  An  act  for  the  relief  of  An- 
uunzlata  Sabatlnl; 

H  R  2287  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shin 
.Soils  (Renee)  Whang: 

HR  2309  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Cliii.seppe  Lur.ischl; 


HR  2444.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mibel  Constance  Kennedy; 

H  R  2450.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucia 
carte  GalUtto; 

HR  2765.  An   act  for  the  relief  of  Mlrko 

HR  3218.  An  8w:t  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Kazuko  (Joseph  James)  Kapp; 

HR  3629.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pong 
Yong  Jin  (also  known  as  Pang  Yong  Chin); 

H  R  5094.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Geoffrey 
Howard  Smith; 

HR  6507.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlchal 
Golenlewskl; 

H  R  5834  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Joseph  Calandl; 

H  R  6567.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Harry  Glazlkls; 

HR  6996.  An  act  to  repeal  section  262  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act,  as  amended, 
and  to  amend  the  Universal  MlUtary  Training 
and  Service  Act.  as  amended,  to  revise  and 
consolidate  authority  for  deferment  from,  and 
exemption  from  liability  for  induction  for, 
training  and  service  for  certain  Reserve  mem- 
bership and  participation,  and  to  provide  a 
special  enlistment  program,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HR  7824  An  act  to  continue,  for  the 
period  ending  November  30,  1963,  the  exist- 
ing temporary  Increase  In  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Second 
Laberty  Bond  Act;  and 

SJ  Re«  51  Joint  resolution  to  authorloe 
the  presentation  of  an  Air  Force  Uedal  of 
Recognition  to  MaJ.  Gen.  Benjamin  D. 
Poulols,  retired. 


ation  of  executive  business,  to  consider 
the  nwninations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  fro'u  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

»(Por  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

HR.  1311.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jolan 
Berczeller; 

H  R  1742.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Wetzel  County  Hospital.  New  MartlnavlUe. 
W  Va.; 

H  R  1759  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rebecca 
K  Clayton; 

H  R  1874  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bugene 
Ahrends; 

H  R  2228.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
esute  of  Rafaello  Busonl; 

H  R.  2445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Urs. 
Barbara  Ray  Van  Olphen; 

HR  2754.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes 
Robinson  Orr; 

H  R  2925.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Bart  Briscoe  Bdgar,  deceased; 

HJl  2928.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Cavlrls; 

H  R.  5583.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Brigadier 
General  Fred  C  Gray; 

H  R  5753.  An  act  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  qualification  of  the  Steamship 
Trade  Aasoclatlon  of  Baltimore-Waterfront 
Guard  Association  pension  fund  as  a  quali- 
fied trust  under  section  401(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  19M: 

H  R  6097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
B  Montemayor,  Jr.;  and 

H  R  7491  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUllam 
L  Berryman. 

LIMITATION    OP   STATEMia^TS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  MncALr,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry ; 

George  L.  Mehren,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MAGNU80N.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce : 

Phillip  M.  Grlebel.  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  UB.  Coast 
Guard; 

David  Statler  Black,  of  Washington,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion; and 

Robert  M.  White,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  Department  of 
Conunerce. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  be  permitted  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  here- 
tofore the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  has  ob- 
jected to  the  holding  of  any  committee 
meetings  when  the  Senate  is  in  session. 
However,  I  discussed  this  matter  with 
him  a  moment  ago,  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  this  request  does  have 
his  consent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy authorized  the  Subcommittee  on 
Stabilization  to  conduct  hearings  out- 
side Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  so-called 
Douglas  truth-m-lending  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  has 
scheduled  hearings  for  today  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  tomorrow  in  Louisville.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  sub- 
committee may  continue  with  its  hear- 
ings while  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I   yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  request 
refer  to  today? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Ewan  Clague,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  for  a  term  of  4 
years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sim- 
dry  nominations  in  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  METCALP.    Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  eonsider- 


LBGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate concludes  Its  business  today,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDULE  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
RAIL  DISPUTE  BHi 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps this  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  ask 
the  distinguished  acting  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mrr- 
CALF],  whether  it  is  proposed  that,  if  the 
rail  dispute  bill  is  forthcoming  from  the 
Commerce  Committee,  it  be  made  the 
order  of  business? 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  correct.  My 
distinguished  colleague,  the  majority 
leader,  has  so  informed  me  that  if  the 
bill  is  forthcoming  from  the  Commerce 
Committee,  and  is  filed  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate,  it  will  be  the 
order  of  business;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
it  can  be  considered  on  Monday. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  Indicated: 

RXPOBT    OK    COWBiaUCIIOK    OF    A    RalLBOAO    AT 

Ijaumcb  OnBunoMs  Comoi.  Plouda 
A  lettM-  from  the  Deputy  Admlnlatnttcr, 
National  Aeronautics  and  8p«oe  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C..  reportlnff.  pursuant 
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to  Uw,  om  Um  eonctructlon  of  »  railroad  at 
tbe  LAtinch  Operationa  Center.  Fla.;  to  the 
Conunltte*  on  Aeronauticai  and  Space 
Sclencea. 


OH  Aairr  Natiomai.  Ouabo 
OOMcmxTcnoM  Psookam 

A  letter  fran  the  AssUtant  Secretory  ot 
Defenae.  IiMteHatlona  axul  Ix}glstlce,  trazLs- 
mltUng,  purauant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
Army  NaUooAl  Ouard  conatructlon  auttaorl- 
saUon  progmn,  tor  the  year  1963  (with  an 
accompanylac  report);  to  the  Comnuttee  on 
Armed  Serrlcea. 

Amknomkut  or  Section  24  or  Fkozeal  Rk- 
axavs  Act.  To  LracBArrzE  CoNDmoNS  or 
CnTAUf  Loiajca  it  National   Banks 

A  letter  ttxan  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation 
to  further  amend  section  24  of  the  Federal 
Rewrre  Act.  a«  amended  (12  U^.C.  371).  to 
liberalize  the  conditions  of  loans  by  national 
banks  on  forest  tracts  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  tlie  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

RjvoaT  on  JkervmtMB  Undoi  MncHAirr  Sinr 
BA1.IS  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
iransmlttlnc  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  actlTltlea  and  transactions  under  the 
Merchant  Sh^i  Sales  Act  of  1946,  for  the 
quarter  end«d  June  30,  1963  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

DxYZL^inmrr  or  a  CoMicotciAL  SxrmsoNTc 
TaANSFoar 
A  letter  from  the  £>eputy  Administrator, 
Supersonic  Transport  DeTelopment,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  request  for  propoaals  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  commercial  supersonic  trans- 
part  (with  aa  aeoompanylng  document);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

RzroKT  ON  Nkzd  fob  Moax  EmcrivK  Manace- 
MSMT  Action  in  VtrraLANs'  ADMiKisTa.\TioN 
PsAaicscaa 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  need  for  more  effective 
management  action  to  reduce  coats  by  filling 
prlTate  phyitelane*  prescriptions  in  Veterans' 
AdmlnlstrmttOB  pharmacies,  dated  Auguat 
196S  (With  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 

RzPOBT  ON  UNxacsBKAaT  Dbpot  Handling  and 
TaANavoaxanoM  Costs  bt  GaNKSAL  Saxvicxs 
ADMonaniaTioir 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  lav,  a  report  on  unnecesary  depot  handling 
and  transportation  costs  of  supply  ttema. 
Federal  Supplj  Serrlce,  General  Services  Ad- 
minlstratloa.  datad  August  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Govenunent  Operations. 

Pboposzd  Amxndmxmt  of   Concession   Con- 

TKACT      AT      BTATUX      OF      LXBEBTT      NATIONAL 
MONTTICKNT 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  propoeed  amend- 
ment to  the  eoncesBlon  contract  with  Evelyn 
Bill.  Inc..  Bla«ae  ot  Liberty  NaUonal  Monu- 
ment (wtth  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Ootnmlttsa  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

RxFOBT  oit   Ttiar  Claims    Paid   bt   CxrmAL 

IirtBLUfiSMCB    AOBNCT 


A  lettsr  trooi  the  Deputy  Director,  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  on  tort  elalnu  paid  by  that  A^^ency,  dur- 
ing flaeal  jma  1M3;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jwilnlary. 

Mas.  AKNsm  M.  Rasoa  anv  D«.  Robbbt  W. 


A  lettar  tram  the  Aaalstant  Secretary  of 
Health,  ■dneatloa.  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  ck«ft  of  pa  ByuasLl  legislation  for  the  relief 
of  1*».  AnasUa  M.  Basor  and  Dr.  Robert  W. 


Raaor   (with  accompanying  papers);   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Repobt  on  Claims  Undbi  MiLrrAsr  Pkbson- 
NKX.  C^LAiMs  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrative 
Assistant.  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
Washington.  DC  .  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  oiaiins  under  the  Military 
Personnel  Claims  Act,  for  the  fiscal  yeax  1963 
(with  an  acompanylng  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

RiPOBT    on    Tost    Claims    Paid    by    Dspabt- 

MEMT  OF  THE  AlR  FORCK 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrative 
A.ssistant.  Department  of  the  Air  Furce, 
Washington,  DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  t<^5 
law.  a  report  on  tort  claims  paid  by  that 
Department,  for  the  fi.scal  year  1963  (with 
an  accompanying  report),  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

Reports  on  PErmoNS  for  First  Preference 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports on  petitions  eurcordliig  the  beneficiaries 
first  preference  clHSslficatlon  (with  accom- 
panying paj-iers).  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Altebation,  Reconstruction,  oa  Relocation 
OF  Certain  High  way  a.nd  Railboao  BaiiK->E& 
by  Tennessee  Valley  AoTHoarrT 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  KnoxvlUe.  Tenn  ,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation  to  amend 
the  act  of  November  21.  1941  (55  SUt.  77J ) 
provldlni?  for  the  alteration,  reconstruction. 
or  reliicatlon  of  certain  highway  and  railroad 
bridges  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
(with  an  accompanying  paper),  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


PETITION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  petition  of  Ann  Slasher, 
of  Tulsa.  Okla..  favoring  the  enactment 
of  the  President's  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  4638.  An  act  to  promote  the  orderly 
transfer  of  the  Executive  power  in  connec- 
tion with  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office 
of  a  President  and  the  Inauguration  of  a  new 
President  (Rept   No   448) 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
without  amendment; 

S.  277.  A  bill  to  aonend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act.  as  amended.  In  order  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  new  counties  In  which 
crop  Insurance  may  be  offered  each  year 
(Rept    No.  460) 

By  Mr  McNAMARA.  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  1936  A  bill  authorizing  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  or  Its  Instrumentality  to  main- 
tain, repair,  and  operate  the  bridge  across 
Mount  Ho{)e  Bay  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  act  approved  March  23, 
1906  (Rept.  No.  461); 

HJl  1135.  An  act  tu  designate  the  dam  be- 
ing constructed  and  the  reservoir  to  be 
formed  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  Iowa,  as 
the  Red  Rock  Dam  aixd  Lake  Red  Rock  (Rept. 
No. 463). 

HR.  2(571.  An  act  authorizing  construction 
of  a  bank  protection  project  on  the  Ouyan- 
dot  River  at  BartxHirsvllle,  W  Va.  (Rept  Ho. 
455  I. 


H.R.  4803.  An  act  to  modify  the  flood  con- 
trol  project  for  Rend  Lake,  111.  (Rept.  No 
454 ) ;  and 

H  R.  7694.  An  act  to  designate  the  McGee 
Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Angelina 
River.  Tex  .  as  the  Sam  Rayburn  Dam  and 
Reservoir  (Rept  No.  456  ) . 

By  Mr  McNAMARA,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Alaska  Pub- 
lic Works  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  collect,  compromise,  or 
release  certain  claims  held  by  him  Under 
that  act  (  Rept.  No.  452  )  . 

By  Mr  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

H  Con  Res.  179.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending  the  appreciation  of  (ingress  to  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Offl. 
clals  for  Its  service  to  this  Nation  (Rept  No 
4571. 


AMENDMENT  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING  AGREEMENT  ACT  OP 
1937.  TO  ENCOURAGE  THE  REDUC- 
TION OP  EXCESS  MARKETINGS  OP 
MILK— REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
tee:— SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  449) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  I  report  favorably,  without 
amendment,  the  bill  (S.  1915)  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  as  re- 
enacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937. 
as  amended,  and  to  encourage  the  reduc- 
tion of  excess  marketings  of  milk,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a  re- 
port thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  supplemental  views  may  be  filed  by 
midnight  Monday.  August  26,  and  that 
the  report  be  printed,  together  with  the 
supplemental  views. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar;  and,  without  objection, 
the  report  will  be  printed,  together  with 
the  supplemental  views. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
worked  long  and  hard  on  this  dairy  bill. 
The  committee  voted  to  report  it  by  the 
resounding  vote  of  11  to  4. 

The  bill  will  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
farm  progranxs.  I  believe  that  over  the 
years  the  bill  will  reduce  that  cost  signif- 
icantly, and  also  will  increase  dairy  farm 
income.  In  my  opinion,  the  bill  will 
have  the  strong  support  of  dairy  farmers 
throughout  the  country:  In  fact,  I  think 
we  can  show  that  the  dairy  farmers  ap- 
prove and  support  the  bill.  I  am  con- 
vinced 'hat  dairy  farmers  in  every  State 
will  favor  it. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  consider  the 
bill  In  the  very  near  future. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  MANPOWER  DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  TRAINING  ACT 
OF  1962— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—MINORITY VIEWS  (S.  REPT. 
No.   458  > 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  PennsylvanU 
[Mr.  Clark]  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare.  I  report  favor- 
ably, with  amendments,  the  bill  (S.  1716) 
to  amend  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  and  I  submit 
a  report  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed,  togethtf 


with  the  minority  views  of  the  SaiattM: 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ooldwatek]  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  TowDi]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  and  minority  views 
will  be  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 


SETTLEMENT  OP  LABOR  DISPUTE 
BETWEEN  CERTAIN  CARRIERS 
BY  RAILROAD  AND  CERTAIN 
OP  THEIR  EMPLOYEES — REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS   (S.  REPT.  NO.  459) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  re- 
port favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  102)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute between  certain  carriers  by  railroad 
and  certain  of  their  employees,  and  I 
submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  be  printed. 
together  with  individual  views. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  the  Joint  resolution 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  report  and  sui^lemen- 
tal  views  will  be  printed,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Washiogton. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,   by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana: 

S  3068.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  274  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Loira  of  Louisiana 
when   he  introduced   the  above  bUl,   which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  2069.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  to  prevent  cMTupt  practices  in 
FWleral  elections,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminlstm- 
Uon. 

(See  the  remarlu  of  Mr.  PsozifZBz  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By   Mr.   KEATING: 

S.  2070.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oluseppa 
Carrara  Vaslle; 

S.  2071.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Nina  Marl* 
C&rmela  Flore; 

S.  3072.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Ollnda  Dl 
Carlo:  and 

S.  2073.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Roea  Feuer; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HILL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Spaek- 
MAN.  and  Mr.  Ooas) : 

8  2074.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 21.  1941  (58  Stat.  772)  providing  for 
the  alteration,  reconstruction,  or  relocation 
of  certain  highway  and  rallroful  bridges  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.   HART: 

S  3075.  A  bill  to  amend  section  23  of  the 
Interstate  Conunerce  Act  so  as  to  assure  that 
rates,  fares,  and  charges  established  under 
that  section  for  the  United  States  OoTem- 
ment  are  free  from  vmdue  prejudice  kdA 
preference;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Habt  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ROBKRTSOlf  (by  request) : 

S.2076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve  Act    In   order   to   enable   the  Federal 


Beserre  Banks  to  extend  credit  to  member 
banks  and  others  in  accordance  with  current 
economic  conditions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Robertson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 

8.2077.  A  bill  to  regulate  in  the  District 
at  Columbia  rates  for  all  forms  of  casualty 
insurance,  including  fidelity,  surety,  and 
guaranty  bonds,  and  for  certain  torma  of 
fire,  marine,  and  Inland  marine  Insurance, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Millkb  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


COMMnTEE  ASSIGNMENTS  OP 
SENATOR  BURDICK 

Mr.  METCALP  submitted  a  resolution 
(8.  Res.  187)  assigning  Mr.  Bukoick  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ex- 
cusing him  from  service  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  MsrcALr, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS  OP 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE 

Bir.  METCALP  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  188)  assigning  Mr.  Proxmirk  to 
the  CkHnmittee  on  Appropriations,  and 
excusing  him  from  service  on  the  Com- 
mittee oa  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mxtcalt, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS  OP 
SENATOR  METCALP 

Mr.  BOrrCALP  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  189)  assigning  Mr.  Metcalf  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  excusing  him  frcxn  service 
on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Metcalf, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
COMMITTEE  PRINT  ENTFITJED 
"THE  AMBASSADOR  AND  THE 
PROBLEM    OF    COORDINATION" 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (8.  Res.  190) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Jtesolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate Doctiment  the  committee  print  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  of 
the  Eighty-eighth  Congress  entitled  "The 
Ambassador  and  the  Problem  of  Coordina- 
tion" (a  study  submitted  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Security  Staffing  and 
Openttlons):  and  that  there  be  printed  six 
thousand  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  that  committee. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  CERTAIN 
STUDIES  BY  <X)MMnTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PEARSON  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  191)  to  authorize  certain  studies 
by  the  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
wliich  was  referred  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Pearson, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

ETNTERTAINMENT  EXPENSE  TAX 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  discussed  with  management 
and  employees  in  the  affected  industries 
of  hotels,  restaurants,  and  nightclubs  the 
problems  created  by  that  portion  of  last 
year's  tax  bill  relating  to  the  disallow- 
ance of  certain  entertainment  expenses. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  measure  which 
was  enacted  last  year  is  a  self-defeating 
oiie  as  far  as  bringing  in  revenue  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  is  concerned.  The  law, 
which  has  depressed  many  businesses 
and,  in  fact,  ruined  some,  will  cause  few- 
er rather  than  more  taxes  to  be  col- 
lected. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  some  order  out  of 
the  chaos  created  by  last  year's  enter- 
tainment expense  statute,  the  industries 
which  have  been  vitally  affected  have 
proposed  a  bill  which  I  now  introduce 
in  the  Senate.  I  believe  this  bill  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  creating  a  stability 
in  the  industries  dependent  upon  the 
spending  of  money  by  businessmen  for 
entertainment  and  certain  travel  pur- 
poses, while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
measure  would  provide  the  necessary 
protection  against  abuses  that  have  ex- 
isted in  this  area.  I  plan  to  offer  this  bill 
as  an  amendment  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  the  omnibus  tax  bill  when 
it  is  sent  to  that  committee  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  now  send  to  the  desk  the  bill,  and  an 
explanation  of  it,  and  ask  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  desk  for  1  week  through  the 
close  of  business  on  Friday,  August  30, 
so  that  anyone  wishing  to  cosponsor  it 
may  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  deasK^  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  and  the  explanation 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2068)  to  amend  section  274 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  <:k)mmlttee  on  Finance. 

The    explanation    presented    by    Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana  is  as  follows: 
Explanation    of    Pkoposbd    Amknoment    to 
Section  274,  iNrniifAi.  Retknuk  Cods 

The  proposed  amendment  would  repeal  the 
limitation  of  existing  law  (sec.  274  (b)  and 
(c))  on  deductlblUty  of  expenses  for  gifts 
and  combination  business  and  travel,  and 
would  establish  more  reasonable  and  under- 
standable rules  for  limiting  deductibility  of 
expenses,  and  for  the  substantiation  thereof, 
as  more  fully  explained  below. 

Proposed  paragraph  (a)(1)  would  estab- 
lish two  standards  for  determining  the  de- 
ductibility of  expenses  for  entertainment, 
amusement    or    recreation,    both    of    which 
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would  b*v«  to  b«  met  (In  addiuon  to  the 
ordlQ&ry  IkDll  nfTwry  requirement)  before 
any  aueb  UMmnta  would  be  deductible: 

1  Tbe  •zp«ndltur«.  In  addition  to  twlng  an 
ordinary  aiMl  n«cewry  bualneos  expenae. 
would  have  to  be  reaaonably  designed  to  fur- 
ther the  taxpayer'B  trade  or  business .  This 
would  not  ealy  establish  the  standard  of 
reaaonablMMea,  which  Is  a  criterion  for  other 
business-expense  deductions  (such  as  saJ- 
arlse  and  wa#M)  but  would  also  require  that 
the  expenditure,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  caae.  be  of  such  amount  and  nature 
as  might  be  esjwcted  to  further  the  taxpay- 
er's trade  or  business.  This  would  rule  out 
expenditures  which  were  lavish  and  extrava- 
gant In  amount  as  well  as  those  which  bear 
only  a  vague  relationship  to  business  pur- 
poses. 

a.  the  expenditure  could  not  be  for  the 
primary  purpoae  of  satisfying  the  personal, 
family,  or  living  expenses  of  the  taxpayer 
or  his  representative,  nor  of  the  recipient  of 
the  entertalxunent.  amusement  or  recrea- 
tion This  is  tbe  element  of  entertainment 
expensee  to  whleh  moet  of  Treasury's  objec- 
tions have  bean  levied.  Under  the  propoeed 
amendment,  even  though  an  expenditure 
were  ordinary  and  neoeesary  and  might  even 
be  dealgaed  to  further  the  taxpayer's  trade 
or  bualneaa,  11  It  were  primarily  for  satis- 
fying the  peraonal,  family,  or  living  expenses 
of  the  taxpayer  or  his  representative,  or  of 
the  recipient  of  the  entertainment.  It  would 
not  be  deductible.  And.  as  Is  the  case  of  all 
deductions  from  groes  Income,  the  burden 
would  be  on  tbe  taxpayer  to  establish  that 
the  expenditure  was  not  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  aatlafylng  such  personal,  family. 
or  living  expensee. 

Paragraph  (a)(2)  would  establish  similar 
standards  for  deductibility  of  expenses  of 
maintaining  or  operating  an  entertainment 
facility.  Maintenance  and  operating  ex- 
pensee of  tbeee  facilities  are  the  type  of  ex- 
penditures at  wblch  preeent  law  la  directed, 
and  not  unrelated  uaee,  such  as  a  buslnees 
meal  at  a  eoontry  club.  The  troubleeome 
"primary  Ufse**  standard  of  existing  law 
would  be  t"**»'"***^  and  a  taxpayer  would 
be  permitted  to  deduct  expenses  to  the  extent 
they  meet  tbe  standards . 

Proposed  robssctlon  (b)  would  establish 
more  equitable  and  more  flexible  rules  for 
substantiation  of  traTsl  and  entertainment 
expenses.  Prselse  specifications  of  elements 
of  reoordkseplng  would  be  eliminated  from 
the  statute  and  left  to  regulations,  thus  af- 
fording more  reasonable  flexibility  In  pre- 
scribing the  nature  of  records  or  evidence 
required  In  particular  clrcumstancee.  In 
the  case  of  relmbvirsed  expenses  of  an  em- 
ployee, tbe  BUbetantiation  requirement  would 
be  met  If  Mam  employee  Is  required  to  ac- 
count, and  does  so  account,  to  his  employer 
Regulations  ooold.  of  course,  as  indeed  they 
did  before  enactment  of  section  274,  specify 
what  would  be  deemed  an  adequate  account- 
ing to  an  employer. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  render 
unnecessary  tbe  nine  exceptions  to  the  dis- 
allowance rules,  and  with  them,  of  course, 
the  uncertainty  and  confusion  surrounding 
these  exceptlona.  The  propoeed  amendment 
would  abandon  tbe  "directly  related  to"  and 
the  "associated  with"  standards  of  existing 
law.  concerning  which  there  Is  abject  and 
total  eonfuslon. 


TURN  PXJBUC  SEARCHLiaHT  ON 
CAMPAIGN  SPENDINO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  require  fuller  and  more  prompt 
reporting  of  eaaipaign  spending  in  Fed- 
eral electioiis. 


American  politics  has  rushed  headlong 
into  an  era  of  big  campaign  spending. 
Multlmillion  dollar  presidential  cam- 
paigns and  hundred  thousand  dollar 
senatorial  campaigns  are  a  sure  1964 
affliction 

Every  candidate  for  Federal  office  who 
faces  a  contest  and  has  a  chance  to  win 
next  year  must  have  these  huge  sums 
spent  in  his  behalf.  The  immense  ex- 
pense of  modern  communication  media 
makes  this  certain. 

Law^s  regulating  campaign  spending  in 
Federal  elections,  however,  are  still  back 
in  the  preradio  days.  They  are  piti- 
fully Inadequate  for  the  expensive  mar- 
vels of  a  television  era. 

They  are  based  on  the  outmoded  idea 
that  campaigning  Is  conducted  mostly 
on  courthouse  steps  with  speeches  be- 
fore several  thousand  enthralled  listen- 
ers, and  that  the  only  cost  is  for  the  oats 
and  hay  for  the  candidate's  horse  tliat 
brought  him  into  town. 

In  1964  those  most  interested  in  the 
elections,  including  many  with  a  special 
antipublic  interest,  will,  as  in  the  past, 
contribute  most  of  the  huge  sums  that 
will  help  determine  who  wins. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it:  In 
every  close  election,  big  money  is  likely 
to  play  a  decisive  part  \n  determining 
the  winner 

My  bill  does  not  restrict,  impede,  or 
limit  contributions.  It  does  tlirow  the 
cleansing  searchlight  of  public  scrutiny 
on  campaign  money  It  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  first  time  for  the  voter  to 
know  and  know  befoi'e  he  votes  just  what 
Interest  groups  are  contributing  how 
much  to  each  candidate. 

In  general,  my  bill  follows  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  Professor  Alexander 
Heard  in  his  excellent  study  of  campainn 
spending  for  President  Kennedy 

Among  the  bill's  new  provtsioris  are 
two  proposals  not  offered  in  previous  sim- 
ilar legislation:  The  first  would  cut  off 
all  campaign  contributions  5  days  before 
the  election  takes  place. 

The  second  would  require  committees 
or  Individuals  receiving  contributions 
exceeding  $100  to  report  the  name,  ad- 
dress and  occupation  of  contributors 
within  24  hours  after  receipt  of  the 
contribution. 

Reports  would  be  open  to  public  in- 
spection. Provision  Is  made  in  the  bill 
for  criminal  penalties  upon  its  violation 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately   referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2069)  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  prac- 
tices In  Federal  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pkoxmire, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration 


AMENDMENT    OP    SECTION     22     OF 
INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr  President,  an  anoma- 
lous situation  exists  today  in  our  trans- 
portation system  whereby  the  sovereign 
government  is  free  to  ax:hieve  what  the 
law  itself  prohibits  its  citizens  from  do- 
ing. I  refer  specifically  to  section  23  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  which  au- 


thorizes the  Federal  Government  to  ne- 
gotiate freight  rates  with  carriers  free 
of  all  controls  and  restraints  applicable 
to  private  shippers.  It  simultaneously 
denies  the  right  of  any  person  to  obtain 
redress  from  these  rates.  Today  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  amend  this  statute  as  a 
means  of  eliminating  the  Inequities 
created  through  the  application  of  one 
sft  of  rules  for  the  Government  and 
another  for  private  shippers. 

Section  22  has  come  down  to  us  from 
1887  with  a  bilateral  association  with  the 
land-grant  railroads.  It  is  In  no  way 
connected  nor  was  It  ever  intended  to  be 
connected  with  our  defense  program 
It  was  included  in  the  original  act  to 
regulate  commerce  for  a  very  simple 
reason:  To  allow  non-land-grant  rail- 
road.s  to  compete  for  Government  traffic 
through  equalization  agreements  with 
land -grant  railroads  without  violating 
any  other  sections  of  the  act. 

Repeal  of  the  free  or  reduced  rate  pro- 
visions of  section  22  would  not  stop  Gov- 
ernment shipping  agencies  from  receiv- 
ing waivers  from  the  ICC  where  matters 
of  national  security  are  concerned.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  ability  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  move  its  troops  and  goods  in 
times  of  national  emergency  does  not 
hinge  up>on  the  existence  of  section  22  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  me.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, why  in  1945.  when  the  last  of  the 
land-grant  acts  were  repealed  removing 
any  further  obligation  on  the  part  of 
carriers  to  haul  Government  cargo  at 
reduced  rates,  section  22  was  not  repealed 
aLso.  When  the  Congress  of  that  year 
relieved  the  railroads  of  their  obligation 
to  haul  both  military  and  nonmllltary 
traffic  at  low  rates  It  should  have  logi- 
cally repealed  section  22  at  the  same 
time.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  section  22 
was  allowed  to  remain  Intact,  we  can  only 
a.s.sume  that  the  Import  of  this  statute 
with  its  Impending  consequences  was  not 
recognized  at  the  time. 

Since  1945.  the  use  of  section  22  to 
secure  reduced  rates  on  Government 
freight  has  grown  to  astronomical  pro- 
portions and  the  consequences  have  been 
correspondingly  serious.  The  misuse  of 
section  22  since  1945  has  fostered  dis- 
crimination in  private  Industry  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  ICC  in 
cases  involving  commercial  shippers.  It 
has  encouraged  an  arbitrary  imp>osition 
of  unequal  rates  and  charges  In  many 
cases  for  substantially  the  same  service. 
It  has  allowed  concerns  to  completely  by- 
pass the  equalizing  influence  of  the  ICC 
thereby  offering  low  freight  rates  to  Gov- 
ernment purchasers  of  transportation, 
simultaneously  with  the  levying  of  higher 
rates  on  private  shippers. 

Historically  the  purpose  of  most  trans- 
portation regulation  has  been  to  prevent 
discrimination  as  created  by  section  22 
which  results  In  uneconomic  conse- 
quences, detrimental  to  the  sound  finan- 
cial structure  of  carriers  and  commercial 
health  of  Industry.  This  free-for-all 
battle  for  Government  cargo  has  caused 
rate  wars  and  unwarranted  competition 
which  have  been  wasteful  and  ruinous 
to  carriers,  shippers  and  to  the  public. 
It  is  a  fact  that  certain  carriers  dissipate 
their  revenues  to  disastrously  low  levels 
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m  the  race  to  secure  Government  traffic. 
They  are  completely  undeterred  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  the  Com- 
mission, and  can.  if  they  wish,  haul  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  Federal  cargo  not  only  at 
rates  below  commercial  charges  but  free 
of  all  charge  regardless  of  the  destruc- 
tive impact  upon  the  public  Interest. 

My  proposal  to  amend  section  22  does 
not  suggest  there  should  be  the  slightest 
modification  of  our  Government's  sov- 
ereign right  to  economical  and  expedi- 
tious freight  service  in  times  of  war  and 
peace.  On  the  contrary,  I  want  to  main- 
tain our  total  transr>ortation  costs  at 
the  barest  minimum  possible.  Also,  I 
have  and  remain  in  full  accord  with  our 
national  transportation  policy  as  ex- 
pressed to  the  Congrress  by  the  President: 

To  maintain  a  transportation  system  which 
assures  the  availability  of  fast,  safe,  and  eco- 
nomical transportation  service  without  waste 
or  discrimination. 

The  bill  I  introduce  does  not  propose 
to  abolish  section  22  but  rather  It  pro- 
vides that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission shall  have  the  authority  to  re- 
move any  section  22  rate  tendered  to 
the  Government  which  subjects  any  per- 
son or  locality  to  unjust  discrimination, 
undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice,  or  dis- 
advantage in  any  respect  whatsoever. 
It  would  also  provide  that  any  agency 
or  department  of  the  Government  which 
intends  to  use  a  section  22  rate  negoti- 
ated with  a  carrier  must  file  its  Intention 
with  the  ICC  15  days  previous  to  the 
rates  acceptance.  This  will  eliminate 
the  unique  and  unfair  element  section  22 
ratemaking  which  allows  a  supplier  to 
establish  his  transportation  cost  factors 
without  his  competitors  knowing  of  the 
freight  rates  involved.  This  type  of  se- 
crecy in  freight  rate  negotiations  on 
Government  traffic  precludes  equal  com- 
petitive opportunities  to  bid  for  the  same 
business.  Current  regulation  requires 
that  carriers  file  their  section  22  rates 
with  the  Commission.  However,  from  a 
practical  standpoint  the  rate  Is  entirely 
secret  as  it  need  not  be  filed  until  it  ts 
used  and  even  then  it  may  be  retroactive. 

The  basic  purpose  of  transportation 
legislation  and  the  expressed  Intent  of 
Congress  are  therefore  being  bypassed  by 
the  constantly  expanding  use  of  section 
22.  Indicative  of  the  growing  concern 
that  encourages  me  to  seek  to  correct  this 
condition  is  the  thoughtful  expression 
of  the  distinguished  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Detroit,  the  Honorable  Jerome  P. 
Cavanagh.  His  letter  to  me  of  August 
6  is  clear  in  its  expression  and  responsi- 
ble in  its  suggestion,  characteristic  of 
Mayor  Cavanagh  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Recoiid. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

The  bill  (S.  2075)  to  amend  section  22 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as 
to  assure  that  rates,  fares,  and  charges 
established  under  that  section  for  the 
U.S.  Government  are  free  from  undue 
prejudice  and  preference,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hakt,  was  receired,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Haht  is 

as  follows: 

C?rrT  or  Drraorr. 

August  6, 1963. 
Hon.  Pwnjp  A.  Habt, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Phil:  Under  section  22  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  there  is  a  provision  for 
exemption  the  Federal  Government  from 
Government  regulation  on  the  shipment  of 
its  goods.  As  a  result  of  this  provision,  the 
port  of  Detroit  has  not  been  able  to  realize 
Its  fuU  potential  with  respect  to  the  ship- 
ment of  defense  goods. 

Representative  Thomas  Ashley  has  Intro- 
duced HJl.  4298  which  establishes  a  pro- 
cedure to  assure  that  no  rate  will  be  quoted 
on  shipment  of  goods  which  results  In  un- 
Jvist  discrimination  or  any  undue  or  unrea- 
sonable prejudice  and  disadvantage  to  any 
particular  locality,  port,  port  district,  gate- 
way region  district  or  territory. 

I  know  you  have  been  very  Interested  in 
this  particular  problem  and  I  would  appre- 
ciate It  if  you  would  consider  Introducing 
similar  legislation  In  the  Senate.  The  legis- 
lation merely  establishes  a  fair  and  equitable 
procedure  to  avoid  discrimination  In  the 
shipment  of  Government  goods  while  at  the 
same  time  it  permits  affected  looalltles  to 
challenge  unfair  rates.  There  Is  a*  provision 
which  protects  the  national  security. 

I  am  enclosing  remarks  by  Representative 
AsHLET  when  the  House  bill  was  Introduced 
on  February  27, 1963. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jebome  p.  Cavanagh, 

Mayor. 


EXTENSION  OF  CREDIT  TO  MEMBER 
BANKS  OP  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
SYSTEM.  AND  OTHERS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  introduced  by  request  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  in  order  to  enable  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  extend  credit 
to  member  banks  and  others  in  accord- 
ance with  current  economic  conditions, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  letter  addressed  to 
me,  of  August  21.  from  Chairman  Mar- 
tin of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  re- 
questing the  introduction  of  the  bill, 
together  with  an  explanation  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  and 
explanation  will  be  printed  In  the  Rxc- 

OKD. 

The  bill  (S.  2076)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  in  order  to  enable  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  extend  credit 
to  member  banks  and  others  in  accord- 
ance with  current  economic  conditions, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  RoBBRTsoif,  by  request,  was  received. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

Tbe  letter  and  explanation  presented 
by  Mr.  Robxrtsor  are  as  follows: 

BOAU)  or  OOVKBNOKS  or  THE   Fed- 

■mAL  Rbbxkte  Ststem, 
Waafiinffton,  D.C,  August  21,  1963. 
Hon.  A.  WnxB  Robextson, 
Chmirmmn,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
renef,  V.8.   Senate,   Washington,  D.C. 
Dbsb  MB.  CHAntMAN:   The  Board  of  Oov- 
emon  recommends  the  introduction  and  en- 


actment of  legislation  that  would,  In  effect, 
substitute  for  the  present  technical  and  re- 
strictive requirements  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  relating  to  the  eligibility  of  paper  for 
discount  or  as  security  for  advances  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  a  new  provision 
broadly  authorizing  the  Reserve  Banks  to 
make  advances  to  their  member  banks  on 
any  secxxrlty  satisfactory  to  the  Reserve 
banks,  subject  to  limitations,  restrictions, 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Governors.  A  draft  of  a  bill  that  would 
accomplish  this  objective  Is  enclosed. 

The  original  Federal  Reserve  Act  author- 
ized the  Reserve  banks  to  discount  only  cer- 
tain types  of  paper  arising  out  of  actual  com- 
mercial or  agricultural  transactions,  subject 
to  specified  maturity  limitation.  The  con- 
cept underlying  this  limited  authority  was 
that  the  liquidity  of  commercial  banks  could 
be  assured  only  If  the  loans  made  by  them 
were  short-term  and  self-liquidating  In 
character.  Related  to  this  concept  was  the 
assumption  that  the  pledging  of  such  dis- 
counted paper  by  the  Reserve  banks  as  secu- 
rity for  the  Issuance  of  Federal  Reserve  notes 
would  serve  as  the  basis  for  an  elastic  ciir- 
rency;  It  was  expected  that  the  volume  of 
currency  would  expand  and  contract  directly 
in  response  to  the  varying  credit  needs  of 
the  economy,  as  reflected  by  the  volume  of 
short-term  borrowing  by  commercial  and 
agricultural  enterprises. 

The  principle  that  Federal  Reserve  credit 
should  be  extended  only  on  the  basis  of 
short-term,  self-liquidating  paper  was  de- 
parted from  as  early  as  1916,  during  the  First 
World  War,  when  the  law  was  amended  to 
authorize  the  Reserve  banks  to  make  15-day 
advances  to  member  banks,  not  only  on  the 
security  of  eligible  paper  but  also  on  the  se- 
curity of  direct  obligations  of  the  United 
States.  A  more  significant  departure  oc- 
curred in  1932,  when  Congress  authorized  the 
Reserve  banks  to  make  advances  to  member 
banks  In  exceptional  and  unusual  circum- 
stances on  any  security  satisfactory  to  the 
Reserve  banks,  although  at  a  penalty  rate  of 
Interest.  This  authority,  at  first  tempc«iry, 
was  made  permanent  in  1936,  and  it  Is  no 
longer  limited  to  exceptional  and  unusual 
clrcunvstances,  although  such  advances  con- 
tinue to  carry  a  penalty  rate  of  Interest. 

The  concept  that  limitation  of  discounts 
to  short-term,  self-liquidating  paper  would 
serve  automatically  to  regulate  the  volume  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes  In  circulation  has  also 
been  breached  by  amendments  to  the  law 
and  has  been  refuted  by  experience.  In  1932, 
Congress  authorized  the  Issuance  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes  on  the  security  of  Government 
obligations  In  addition  to  eligible  paper  and 
gold.  This  authority  was  originally  of  a  tem- 
porary nature,  but  it  was  made  permanent 
In  1945.  The  volume  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes  today  fluctuates  with  the  changing  de- 
mands of  the  economy  without  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  paper  offered  as  collateral  for 
Federal  Reserve  credit  or  pledged  as  security 
for  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Each  of  these  legislative  changes  took 
place  during  a  period  of  economic  stress  that 
served  to  make  clear  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
original  framework  for  Federal  Reserve  credit 
extension.  The  credit  needs  of  American 
businessmen,  farmers,  and  consumers  were 
evolving  In  many  ways  that  could  not  be  ade- 
quately handled  by  the  old  Instrument  of 
short-term,  commercial-type  paper;  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  both  private  and  govern- 
mental ec<moinlc  activity  generated  credit  re- 
quirements far  in  excess  of  thoee  that 
could  be  supported  by  the  relatively  small 
volume  of  eligible  paper. 

Despite  changes  in  the  character  of  paper 
held  by  commercial  banks  and  the  repeated 
and  necessary  departures  from  the  original 
concept  that  discounts  should  be  baaed  only 
on  short-term,  self-llquldatlng  paper,  the  law 
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eontlnuM  to  Unpoae  unduly  restrictive  re- 
qulrementa  ••  to  the  nature  end  maturity  of 
the  paper  tbat  mey  be  discounted  by  the 
Reeerve  benka  or  offered  m  aecurlty  for  ad- 
vancea  by  tiM  Beeerre  baniu. 

ror  many  year*.  It  haa  been  (ener&liy  rec- 
ognised that  tha  concept  of  an  elastic  cur- 
rency baaed  on  ehort-term.  aeU- liquidating 
paper  U  no  looser  In  consonance  with  bank- 
ing practice  and  the  needa  of  the  economy. 
It  baa  lone  baan  apparent  that  the  narrow 
requlrementa  oT  the  law  regarding  eligible 
paper  ■enre  no  tieeful  purpoee  and  that  It 
would  be  preferable  to  place  emphaela  on 
the  aoundneaa  of  the  paper  offered  aa  tecurlty 
for  advancaa  and  the  appropriateness  of  the 
purpoeea  for  which  member  banks  borrow 
The  1-year  paper  of  many  bank  customers 
that  Is  not  now  eligible  for  discount  may  be 
es  satisfactory  collateral  as  the  dO-day  notee 
of  other  etutoOMra.  Moreover,  the  nature  of 
the  collateral  provides  no  assurance  that  the 
borrowing  bank  will  use  the  proceeds  for  an 
approprlata  purpoae. 

As  long  ■■  member  banks  hold  a  large 
enough  volume  of  Oovernment  securities, 
they  need  not,  of  couree,  be  partlcvilarly 
concerned  aa  to  the  eligibility  for  discount 
with  the  Rwei  n  banks  of  customers'  paper 
held  by  tham.  Since  World  War  n.  however, 
there  hat  bean  a  sharp  net  decline  In  the 
aggregata  holrtlnga  of  Oovernment  securltlee 
by  member  banks.  If  any  substantial  In- 
crease In  economic  activity  should  cause 
btmks  to  reduce  their  holdings  of  Oovern- 
ment securttlaa  In  order  to  meet  increased 
credit  demanda,  many  banks  would  be  obliged 
to  tender  otbar  kinds  '4  collateral  if  they 
should  seek  to  obtain  Federal  Reeerve  credit. 

If  such  a  ettuatloo  should  develop,  the 
Reserve  banka  could  accept  technically  in- 
eligible paper  aa  collateral  for  advances  to 
their  member  banks  only  under  section  10 
(b)  of  the  Vedaral  Reeerve  Act  at  a  rate  of 
interest  ona-half  of  1  percent  above  the 
regular  dlaoount  rate.  However,  the  neces- 
sity for  dlatlngulahing  between  eligible  and 
Ineligible  paper  would  give  rlae  to  cumber- 
some admlnlatrattve  proceduree  that  are  not 
warranted  by  tba  exlgenclee  of  cxirrent  bank- 
ing oondltiona.  In  order  to  avoid  theee  prob- 
lems. It  would  dearly  be  preferable  to  move 
In  advance  and  to  revise  and  update  the  law 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  existing  reetrtctlons 
with  respect  to  eligible  paper. 

The  Board  of  Oownors  and  the  Federal 
Reeerve  banka  believe  that  such  a  revision 
of  the  law  would  be  deelrable  so  that  the 
Reeerve  baaka  will  always  be  In  a  poeltlon 
to  perform  promptly  and  eOclently  one  of 
their  principal  re^Mcalbllitiea— the  exten- 
sion of  approprlata  credit  eset stance  to  mem- 
ber banka  to  enable  the  latter  to  meet  the 
legitimate  eradit  needs  of  the  economy. 

Accordingly,  tha  Board  urgee  that  legisla- 
tion of  tha  kind  here  propoeed  be  given  fa- 
vorable oonatdaratlon  by  your  committee  and 
by  the  OcmgyaH.  In  addition  to  the  draft 
bill,  there  ara  encloaed  a  section-by-eectlon 
explanation  ot  the  bill  and  a  document  show- 
ing the  ehaagaa  that  would  be  made  by  the 
bill  In  provlatODs  ot  preeent  law. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  McC  Uasttn.  Jr  , 

Chairman. 

SzTLANATioai  OT  PBoroacD  Bux   RnuaoTito 
AovAMcaa  ar  PsanAL  Raazavx  BAinu 

In  genaral.  the  first  secUon  of  this  bill 
would  confer  upon  the  Federal  Reeerve  banks 
broad  autlMrtty  to  make  advanoee  on  any 
satlafaetory  aaeorlty;  and  the  remaining  sec- 
Uons  of  tha  Mil  are  largely  of  a  conforming 
nature. 

Section  1:  A  new  eecUon  13 A  would  be  in- 
serted In  the  Vedaral  Reeerve  Act.  It  would 
authorise  any  Paderal  Reeerve  bank  to  make 
advances  to  any  ot  Ita  member  banks  on  the 
note  of   the  member  bank  secured   to    the 


satisfaction  of  the  Reeerve  bank,  subject  to 
such  limitations,  restrictions,  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reeerve  System  may  prescribe  In  mak- 
ing such  advances,  the  Reserve  bank  would 
be  required  to  give  due  regard  to  the  "main- 
tenance of  sound  credit  conditions  and  the 
accommodation  of  commerce.  Industry,  and 
agriculture"  and  to  keep  Itself  Informed  aa 
to  the  character  and  amount  of  the  loan-s  and 
Investments  of  Its  member  banks,  with  a 
view  t<i  determining  whether  undue  or  Inap- 
propriate use  Is  being  made  of  bank  credit 
for  speculative  purp<)«e8  or  for  purposes  In- 
consistent with  the  maintenance  of  sound 
credit  conditions  These  requirements  arc 
substantially  the  same  as  those  now  pre- 
scribed by  the  eighth  paragfaph  of  section  4 
of   the   Federal   Reserve    Act 

In  addition  to  advances  to  member  banks, 
the  Reserve  banks  would  be  authorized  to 
make  advances  t»)  Individuals,  partnerships, 
and  corporations  on  the  security  of  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  an  authority 
similar  to  that  now  contained  In  the  last 
paragraph  of  section  13  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act.  although  the  new  authority,  like 
that  with  respect  to  advances  to  member 
banks,  would  not  8f)eclfy  any  maturity  limi- 
tation As  under  present  law.  the  authority 
to  make  advances  to  corpwratlons  would  cover 
advances  to  nonmember  banks 

Section  2  Because  they  would  be  super- 
seded or  rendered  obsolete  by  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  new  section  13 A.  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  hereafter 
described   would    be    repealed 

Section  lOiai  of  the  act  (12  USC  347a). 
enacted  in  1932,  authorizes  advances  to 
groups  of  five  or  more  member  banks  Thl.s 
authority  has  never  been  utilized  and  would 
be  unnecessary  In  the  light  of  the  new  au- 
thority 

Section  lOib)  (13  USC  347b >,  contain- 
ing authority  for  advances  to  member  banks 
on  any  satisfactory  security  but  at  a 
one-half-of-1 -percent  penalty  Interest  rate. 
would  likewise  be  rendered  unnece&sary  by 
the  new  legislation 

Section  11(b)  of  the  act  (12  USC  248 
(b)  ),  authorizing  the  Board  of  Governors  to 
permit  or  require  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  to 
rediscount  the  discounted  paper  of  other  Re- 
serve banks,  has  not  been  used  since  1033  and 
Is  of  no  practical  Importance  today 

The  2d.  3d,  4th,  6th,  Sth,  8th,  lOth,  and 
13th  paragraphs  of  section  13  of  the  act  (12 
U.S.C.  343,  344.  346,  34«,  347,  3fll.  and  347c. 
respectively),  contain  the  basic  provisions  of 
preeent  law  regarding  discounts  and  advances 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  These  pro- 
visions limit  eligible  paper  to  paper  "Issued 
or  drawn  for  agricultural.  Industrial,  or  com- 
mercial purpoees,  or  the  proceeds  of  which 
have  been  used,  or  are  to  be  used,  for  such 
purposes",  provide  emergency  authority 
(never  used)  for  the  discounting  of  eligible 
paper  for  Individuals,  partnerships,  and  cor- 
porations, authorize  the  discounting  of 
sight  drafts  In  certain  limited  circumstances, 
authorize  the  discounting  of  bankers'  accept- 
ances and  "dollar  exchange"  acceptances  of 
the  kinds  described  In  paragraphs  7  and  12 
of  section  13  ;  limit  the  amount  of  paper  of 
one  obligor  that  may  be  discounted  for  a 
member  bank:  authorize  advances  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  discounts)  to  member  banks 
secured  by  Government  obligations  or  eligi- 
ble paper:  provide  for  the  regulation  of  dis- 
counts by  the  Board,  authorize  advances  to 
individuals,  partnerships,  and  corporations 
on  the  sacxirlty  of  Oovernment  obligations: 
authorize  the  discounting  of  agricultural 
paper,  paper  held  by  Federal  Intermediate 
credit  txuiks.  and  paper  of  cooperative  mar- 
keting associations,  and  provide  that  certain 
typea  of  real  estate  lo«uis  by  national  banks 
shall  be  regarded  as  conunerclal  paper  for 
discount  purpoees  All  of  these  provisions 
would    either    be   superseded    or    covered    by 


the   new   secltoii    13A   added   by  section   l  ot 
the  present  bill. 

Pectlcn  3  The  el^;hth  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  art  (12  USC  301)  presently 
retiuires  eii..-h  Federal  Reserve  bank  to  con- 
sUler  the  maintenance  of  sound  credit  con- 
diilons  and  the  accommodation  of  commerce 
industry,  and  agriculture  In  extending  credit 
t.»  memlier  tmnks,  and  to  keep  Itself  in- 
fi>rined  rexarUmg  undue  usee  of  bank  credit 
for  speculative  purp<">se6:  and  the  Board  of 
O  )vernors  Is  authorized  to  suspend  any 
member  bank  from  access  to  Federal  Reserve 
credit  for  any  such  undue  use  of  bank  credit 
These  provisions  would  be  retained  In  sub- 
stance In  the  new  section  13A.  Accordingly, 
the  similar  provisions  of  section  4  would  be 
repealed,  so  tliat  the  eighth  {paragraph  of 
that  sertl(5n  would  provide  only — as  It  does 
now  — that  the  board  of  directors  of  each 
Federal  Reserve  bank  shall  administer  Its  af- 
fairs fairly  and  Impartially  and  without  dis- 
crimination In  favor  of  or  against  any  mem- 
ber bank  or  banks." 

Section  4  The  I3th  p»\ragraph  of  section 
9  of  the  act  (12  USC.  330)  would  be 
amended  Ut  repeal  the  proviso  limiting  the 
amnjunt  ot  paper  of  one  obligor  that  may  be 
discounted  for  any  member  bank  This  limi- 
tation, like  the  similar  limitation  In  section 
9  of  the  act.  appears  unnecessary  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  most  State  laws  limit  the 
amount  of  loans  that  may  be  made  to  one 
borrower  by  State  banks.  In  terms  similar 
to  those  applicable  to  national  banks  under 
section  5200  of  the  Revised  SUtutes 

Section  5:  The  last  sentence  of  section 
11(c)  of  the  act  (13  USC.  248(c)),  regard- 
ing the  addition  to  the  discount  rate  of  any 
ta.x  pftld  by  the  Reserve  banks  on  deficiencies 
In  their  reserves  against  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  would  be  modified  to  refer  to  the  In- 
terest rate  charged  on  advances  under  the 
new  section  13A. 

.Section  6:  The  language  of  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  11  (m)  of  the  act  (12  USC 
248(mi  ),  regarding  suspension  of  rediscount 
privileges  for  certain  Increases  In  loans  se- 
cured by  stock  or  bond  collateral,  would  be 
conformed  to  refer  to  suspension  of  use  of 
the  credit  facilities  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks. 

Section  7:  The  provision  of  section  12  of 
the  act  (13  use.  363) ,  authorizing  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council  to  make  recommenda- 
tions In  regard  to  discount  rates  and  redis- 
count business,  would  be  changed  to  refer 
to  advances  under  the  new  section  13A  and 
Interest  rates  on  such  advances. 

Section  8:  The  first  paragraph  of  section 
14  of  the  act  (12  USC.  353)  would  be 
amended  to  eliminate  a  reference  to  paper 
eligible  for  rediscount  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  omit  a  reference  to  regulation  of  Federal 
Reserve  bank  open  market  operations  by  the 
Board  of  Governors,  a  function  that  has  been 
subject  to  regulation  since  1935  by  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee 

Section  9:  A  conforming  change  would  be 
made  In  section  14(c)  of  the  act  (13  USC. 
366)  to  eliminate  a  reference  to  paper  aris- 
ing out  of  commercial  transactions,  as  here- 
inbefore defined. 

Section  10:  Section  14id)  of  the  act  (13 
use  357).  relating  to  the  fixing  of  dis- 
count rates,  would  be  amended  to  refer  to 
Interest  rates  under  the  new  section  13A 
At  the  same  time,  this  provision  would  be 
broadened  to  authorize  the  fixing  of  different 
rates,  not  only  for  different  classes  of  paper, 
but  also  according  to  such  other  basis  or 
bases  as  nuiy  be  deemed  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  this  provision.  The 
amended  provision  would  also  Include  sep- 
arate authority  as  to  rates  on  advances  to 
Individuals,  partnerships,  and  corporations 
under  subeectlon  (c)  of  the  new  section  ISA. 
Section  11:  The  provision  of  section  10  of 
the  act  (13  USC.  413)  authorizing  the  use 
of  paper  acquired  under  section  13  aa  secu- 
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rlty  for  Federal  Reserve  notes  would  be  mod- 
ified to  refer  to  notes  of  member  banks  or 
others  acquired  under  the  provlslona  of  [the 
new)  section  13A  of  this  act. 

Section  12:  The  provision  of  section  10  of 
the  act  (12  use.  463).  prohibiting  member 
banks  from  acting  as  agent*  for  nonmember 
banks  In  obtaining  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
counts, without  the  Board's  permission, 
would  be  conformed  to  refer  to  advances  in- 
stead of  discounts. 

Section  13:  A  provision  of  section  23A  of 
the  act,  relating  to  security  for  loans  to  af- 
filiates of  member  banks,  would  be  con- 
formed to  eliminate  a  reference  to  drafts 
eligible  for  rediscount. 

Section  14:  A  provision  of  the  act  of 
July  21.  1932  (12  use.  1148).  authorizing 
.•\grlcultural  credit  corporations  to  redis- 
count eligible  paper  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  would  be  repealed. 


REGULATION  OF  INSURANCE  RATES 
IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  regulate  insurance  rates  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
this  is  the  model  bill  proposed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  over  until  a  week  from  today  for  such 
additional  cosponsors  as  may  wish  to 
join. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

The  bill  (S.  2077)  to  regulate  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  rates  for  all  forms 
of  casualty  insurance.  Including  fidelity, 
surety,  and  guaranty  bonds,  and  for  cer- 
tain forms  of  fire,  marine,  and  inland 
marine  insurance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Miller,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


COMMITTEE  SERVICE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Democratic  steering  com- 
mittee. I  submit  a  resolution  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion »S.  Res.  187) ,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bxjrdick]  Is  relieved  from  serv- 
ice on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  is  hereby  assigned  to  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
lection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  beirig  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  also 
on  behalf  of  the  Democratic  steering 
committee,  I  submit  a  resolution  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  188),  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  PaoziciKx]  is  relieved  from  service 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry and  is  hereby  assigned  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  also  on 
behalf  of  the  Democratic  steering  com- 
mittee, I  submit  a  resolution  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion wiU  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  189),  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mxtcalt]  is  relieved  from  service  on  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  is  hereby  assigned  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  MAKING 
GRANTS  UNDER  FEDERAL  AIR- 
PORT ACT— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  1153)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  to  extend  the  time  for 
making  grants  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  many 
persons  in  diflerent  parts  of  our  country 
were  displaced  from  Yugoslavia  as  a  part 
of,  and  as  an  aftermath  of.  World  War 
n.  In  that  operation,  they  lost  their 
property.  Subsequently,  they  came  to 
this  country  and  became  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  concluded  with  the 
Yugoslav  Government,  an  agreement 
whereby  the  Yugoslav  claims  settlement 
commission  for  the  handling  of  specific 
claims  was  created.  But  It  appears  that 
it  has  taken  the  position,  and  our  repre- 
sentatives also  have  taken  the  position, 
that  since  these  persons  were  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  no  valid  claim  could 
have  been  preferred.  Now  they  have  be- 
come VS.  citizens;  but  they  were  dis- 
possessed of  their  property. 

This  situation  comes  to  mind  In  con- 
nection with  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
which  is  Senate  bill  1276,  under  which 
I  am  fairly  sure  that  certain  benefits — 
whether  In  the  form  of  loans  or  In  the 
form  of  grants — might  be  made  available 
to  Yugoslavia.  It  is  a  singular  thing  that 
out  of  the  tax  moneys  of  the  people  of 
this  coimtry,  Including  those  of  the  var- 
ious claimants  whose  claims  have  been 
unsatisfied,  we  would  propose  such  pay- 


ments— not  urge  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment to  do  something  about  these  claims, 
but  mandate  them  and,  in  fact,  provide 
that  there  shall  be  no  assistance  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  the  Fed- 
eral Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  un- 
less and  until  the  President  determines 
that  such  Government  has  made  an 
acceptable  arrangement  for  the  payment 
of  claims  arising  out  of  the  nationaliza- 
tion or  other  taking  by  such  Government 
of  property  of  persons  who  are  now  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act. 

In  any  case,  such  persons  were  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the  date 
of  the  nationalization  or  taking  of  such 
nationalization  or  other  taking  occurred 
subsequent  to  July  19,  1948. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  more  extended 
memorandum  to  submit  In  connection 
with  this  matter.  In  addition,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  an  amendment 
to  Senate  bill  1276,  to  be  called  up  when 
that  bill  comes  to  the  floor  for  considera- 
tion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations;  and,  without  objection,  the 
memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
DiRKSEN  is  as  follows: 

Backgbound  or  Yctgoslav  Claims 

All  claims  arising  from  the  nationalization 
or  other  taking  of  property  owned  by  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  Yugoslavia  between  Septem- 
ber 1,  1939,  and  July  19.  1948.  are  considered 
to  have  been  fully  settled  by  the  pajmient 
made  to  the  United  States  under  the 
Pecuniary  Claims  Settlement  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia  of 
July  19,  1948.  These  nationals  with  valid 
claims  to  comi}ensatlon  for  the  loss  of  prop- 
erty during  the  cited  period  were  obliged  to 
file  claims  with  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  before  the  termination  of 
the  program  on  December  31.  1954. 

The  State  Department  reports  that  while 
it  is  Bjrmpathetlc  toward  those  unfortunate 
individuals  who  were  not  American  citizens 
at  the  time  their  losses  occurred,  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  the  well-estab- 
lished principle  of  International  law  and 
practices,  espouses  private  claims  against 
another  nation  only  where  the  claimant  was 
a  national  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
the  claim  arose.  The  Yugoslav  Claims  Settle- 
ment Agreement  excludes  from  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  Individual  nationals  of  the 
United  States  who  did  not  poesese  such  na- 
tionality at  the  time  of  the  nationalization 
of  their  property. 

Article  3  of  the  agreenient  provides  that 
such  claims  are  subject  to  compensation  by 
the  Yugoslav  Government,  either  by  direct 
negotiations  between  that  Ooveriunent  and 
the  respective  claimants,  or  under  compen- 
sation procedures  prescribed  by  Yugoslav 
law.  It  is  clear  from  this  provision  that 
there  Is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Yu- 
goslav Oovernment  toward  the  United  States 
with  re8i>ect  to  so-called  article  3  claimants. 
Similarly,  there  Is  no  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  toward  such  claimants. 
The  matter  of  payment  of  these  claims  is 
for  settlement  between  the  claimants  and 
the  Yugoslav  Oovernment. 

The  United  States  has  not  disinterested  it- 
self in  the  fate  of  such  claimants,  and  it  has 
tirged  the  Yugoslav  Ooveriunent  on  different 
occasions  to  preserve  the  rights  of  clalmanta 
who  were  not  American  citizens  at  the  time 
their  losses  occurred.  The  United  States  can- 
not do  more  than  urge. 
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In  Uaj  1963  the  SUte  Department  an- 
nounced tliat  ttM  United  States  and  Tugo- 
■lavU  have  »yd  to  begin  neeoUatlona  with 
a  view  to  MtUmg  elalnu  of  American  citizens 
acftliwt  Tv«aatovl»  for  the  taJUng  by  Tugo- 
alavla  of  tlMtr  property  under  the  natlonall- 
satioa  law  of  Dacember  1966.  and  other 
measures  of  the  Tugoalav  Oovernment.  The 
claims  to  be  Included  In  the  negotiations  are 
those  which  have  arisen  since  July  19.  1948. 
the  date  of  the  last  settlement  between  the 
two  OoTemmeBts. 

When  the  anMndments  to  the  War  Claims 
Act  were  befor*  tlM  Senate  in  the  fall  of  19Sa. 
a  provision  was  Included  to  Include  claimants 
who  were  not  dtlsens  of  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  their  losses.  This  was  eliminated 
m  conference. 

The  Senate  receded,  "with  the  understand- 
ing that  in  the  event  there  remains  a  balance 
In  the  war  elalma  fund  after  the  payment  In 
full  of  claims  provided  for  under  the  bill. 
consideration  would  be  given  to  legislation 
providing  for  payment  to  these  categories  of 
parsons.  The  oommlttee  of  the  conference 
recommended  that  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission  should  proceed  to  make 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  claims  that 
would  be  Involved."  (H  Rept  2513.  r7th 
Cong  ) 

SHOtTUl  THS  VM.    AID   FaOCaAM    BS   PATINO 
DUTT    OK    TH«    rmOOVCTS    Or    rT«    LOANS    AND 


Mr.  ORUENINa.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  referral,  an 
amendment  to  8.  1276.  a  bill  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended. 

My  amendment  is  simple.  It  is  de- 
signed to  correct  what  I  consider  an 
abuse  which  has  occurred  in  some  of  the 
countries  receiving  foreign  economic  as- 
sistance grants  and  loans.  In  some  of  the 
countries,  articles  purchsised  in  this 
country  with  U.S.  dollars  loaned  or 
granted  to  thoae  countries  under  our 
AID  program,  are  subject  to  customs  or 
other  import  duties  when  imported  from 
the  United  States  Into  those  countries. 
In  effect,  those  countries  are  diverting  a 
portion  of  our  aid  dollars  away  from  their 
ecoiu)mic  deveI<K>ment  and  into  paying 
for  the  general  operating  expenses  of  the 
govemmenta  of  those  countries. 

In  effect,  this  is  hidden  partial  under- 
writing of  the  budgets  of  those  countries 
in  a  manner  determined  by  them  and  not 
by  the  Uhlted  States.  If  we  are  giving 
development  grants  or  loans  to  a  par- 
ticular nation,  every  dollar  of  that  grant 
or  loan  should  be  applied  to  the  particu- 
lar project  aided.  We  should  not  permit 
a  single  dollar  of  it  to  be  diverted,  in  this 
Indirect  manner,  to  any  other  uses  de- 
cided upon  by  the  government  aided. 

In  order  to  give  my  colleagues  an  op- 
portunity to  Join  with  me  in  this  amend- 
ment, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  lie  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of 
business  August  30,  1963. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend  - 
ment  will  be  received,  printed,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations; and.  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  Re- 
cord and  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  8,  between  lines  17  and  18.  Inaert 
the  following  new  section ' 

"Sec.  303.  Section  820  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended.  Is  amended 


by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"  '(1)  No  loan  or  grant  shall  t>e  made  under 
any  provision  of  this  Act  to  any  country,  or 
to  any  recipient  therein,  unless  such  country 
shall  have  agreed  to  exempt  from  all  custonrvs 
duties  or  other  Import  taxes  levied  by  such 
country  any  articles  procured  In  the  United 
Statea  or  any  of  Its  territories  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  loan  or  grant,  including  any 
amounts  thereof  loaned  by  the  original 
recipient  to  borrowers  within  such  country" 

i*o  v.a.  Am  roa  oovaawMSMTs  that  wage  os 
WOULD  WAGE  AGcaassrvE  was 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  S.  1276,  a  bill  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended 

This  too  is  a  simple  amendment  The 
amendment  would  cut  off  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  any  nation  which  is 
arming  itself  for  aggression  against  any 
nation  which  we  also  are  aiding. 

We  find  in  the  Middle  East  an  extreme- 
ly explosive  situation.  Egypt  is  engaged 
in  an  arms  race  seeking  to  make  itself 
militarily  capable  of  carrying  on  an  ag- 
gressive war  with  its  neighbors.  In  fact, 
at  this  very  moment,  more  than  28.000 
Egyptian  troops  are  fighting  in  Yemen, 
and  have  been  kept  there  despite  prom- 
ises to  the  United  States  to  remove  them. 
While  the  United  States  under  its  aid 
program  is  pouring  millions  of  dollars 
into  Egypt  to  build  up  its  economy  and 
relieve  its  people's  poverty  the  Egyptian 
Government  is  squandering  millions  in 
an  aggressive  war  in  another  country. 
Yet  we  continue  to  give  Egypt  foreign 
economic  assistance,  thus  freeing  Egypt's 
normal  resources  for  diversion  into  arms 
bartered  from  Communist  nations. 

But  the  situation  is  worse  than  this. 

Because  Egypt  is  arming  itself,  its 
neighbors  against  which  it  has  openly 
made  threats  must  divert  much  needed 
revenues  from  their  economic  develop- 
ment into  arms.  We  are  aiding  Jordan 
with  many  millions.  We  have  aided  Is- 
rael substantially  to  assist  in  its  eco- 
nomic development.  Israel  and  Jordan 
would  need  f«u-  less  if  they  were  not 
forced  by  Egypt's  arming  of  itself  to  do 
likewise. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  offering 
was  adopted  In  the  other  body  yesterday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  jxilnt  in 
my  remarks  and  lie  on  the  desk  until  the 
close  of  business  on  August  30.  1963. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions; and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  he  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  held  at  the  desk,  as  request^'d 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8.  between  Unfs  17  and  18  Insert 
the  following  new  section 

•Sec  302  Section  820  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsectfoh 

■'  "(1)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  or  any  other  Act.  and  no  sulea  shall  be 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  any 
country  which  the  President  determines  Is 
engaging  In  or  preparing  for  aggressive  mili- 
tary eSurta  directed  against  — 

•■•(1)  the  United  StaU-s. 


"'(2)  any  country  receiving  assistance 
under  this  or  any  other  Act,  or 

■•  '(3)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

until  the  President  determines  that  such 
military  efforts  or  preparations  have  ceased 
and  he  reports  to  the  Congress  that  he  has 
received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not 
be  renewed.  This  restriction  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained 
In  this  Act." 


TRANSFER   OF   EXECUTIVE   POWER 
OP  PRESIDENT— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  463B)  to  promote  the 
orderly  transfer  of  the  executive  power 
in  connection  with  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  offlce  of  a  President  and  the  In- 
auguration of  a  new  President,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  AGING— ADDI- 
TIONAL. COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  at 
Its  next  printing.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  GrueningI.  smd  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  l>e  added 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2000)  to 
provide  assistance  In  the  development  of 
new  or  Improved  programs  to  help  older 
persons  through  grants  to  the  States  for 
community  planning  and  services  and 
for  training,  through  research,  develop- 
ment, or  training  project  grants,  and  to 
establish  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  an  oper- 
ating agency  to  he  designated  as  the 
•Administration  of  Aging." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 
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THE  RAILROAD  DISPUTE— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  be  added  to  the  amendment 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  102  submitted 
by  the  Junior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  EngleI. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names    have   been   added   as   additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills: 
Authority    of   August  8.    1963: 

S  2031  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  urban  conservation  and  develop- 
ment, the  provision  and  Improvement  of 
housing,  the  availability  of  mortgage  credit, 
and  for  other  purposes:  Mr.  Humpheet,  Mr. 
Peix,  and  Mr.  RXBicorr. 

Authority   of   Aug\ist    15.    1963: 

S  2063  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  rights-of-way  for  canals  and  ditches: 
Mr    BtRDiCK,  Mr    Enci.e,   and  Mr    McGex. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1964 — ^ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OP  AMENDMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
senate  of  August  15,  1963.  the  names  of 
Mr.  INOUYE  and  Mr.  Keating  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Humphrey  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) to  the  bill  (H.R.  7179)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
Defeiise  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submitted  on   August   15,   1963. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY— S.  810  AND  S.  811 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
announce  that  on  September  17.  18,  and 
19,  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will 
hold  hearings  on  S.  810.  a  bill  entitled 
Mortgage  Market  Facilities  Act  of 
1963,"  and  S.  811,  a  bill  entitled  "Home 
Mortgage  Corporation  Act."  The  hear- 
ings will  be  held  in  room  5302,  New  Sen- 
ate Offlce  Building,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 
each  day. 

All  persons  wishing  to  testify  should 
contact  Mr.  Carl  A.  S.  Coan,  staff  director 
of  the  subconunittee,  room  5228,  New 
Senate  Offlce  Building. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  August  23.  1963.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  1066.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  X.  L.  K. 
on  Co.:  and 

3J.  Res.  61  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  presentation  of  an  Air  Force  Medal  of 
Recognition  to  MaJ.  Gen.  Benjamin  D. 
Poulols.  retired 


TIGHTER  REIN  ON  FEDERAL 
SPENDING 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  E^rening  Star  of 
August  21  gives  rise  to  the  hope  that 
President  Kennedy,  at  long  last,  may  be 
taking  a  second  look  at  some  of  his  eco- 
nomic advisers'  theories  that  getting  the 
economy  moving  is  predicated  uix)n  con- 
tinued deficit  spending. 

Staff  writer  Oamett  Horner  notes  that 
the  President,  in  a  letter  to  Chairman 
WiLBTTR  Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  has  promised  a 
tighter  rein  on  Federal  spending  in  striv- 
ing toward  the  long-range  goal  of  m 
balanced  budget.  It  is  too  bad  that  the 
President  made  the  promise  contingent 
upon  approval  of  his  tax-cutting  pro- 
gram. He  should  have  called  for  spend- 
ing cuts  first.  But  at  best  this  is  a  long- 
overdue  awakening  by  this  administra- 
tion to  the  peril  of  persistent  deficit 
spending. 

Every  taxpayer  welcomes  the  words  of 
the  President  as  set  out  In  the  sixth 
imragraph  of  this  article: 

Tax  reduction  must  also  be  accompanied 
by   the   exercise   of   an  even   tighter  rein  on 


Federal  expenditures,  limiting  outlays  to 
only  thoee  expenditures  which  meet  strict 
criteria  of  national  need. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Kennedy  last 
March  19.  six  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  recommended  this 
same  step.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
that  letter: 

We  should  not,  however,  pin  all  of  our 
hopes  for  ending  our  chronic  deficits  on  the 
possibility  of  rapidly  rising  tax  revenues.  It 
Lb  clear  that  hard  thought  must  be  given  to 
the  other  side  of  the  ledger — to  controlling 
rapidly  Increasing  Federal  expenditures.  We 
do  not  suggest  an  across-the-board  cut  in 
Federal  spending.  In  view  of  the  Nation's 
domestic  needs  and  International  and  se- 
curity commitments,  such  an  approach  would 
be  self-defeating.  What  we  should  seek, 
however,  is  a  reform  of  Federal  expenditure 
policy  so  as  to  effect  Important  savings  with- 
out impairing  the  national  Interest  or  re- 
tarding economic  growth.  Indeed,  thought- 
ful and  selective  control  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures can  Increase  our  national  security  and 
stlmtilate  our  economic  growth.  In  view  of 
these  considerations,  we  believe  that  Fed- 
eral expenditure  policy  requires  thorough, 
objective,  and  nonpartisan  examination. 
Support  for  the  principle  of  tighter  control 
and  more  eCTectlve  use  of  Federal  expendl- 
tvires  Is  virtually  unanimous;  support  for 
specific  suggestions  for  achieving  It  Is  more 
difficult  to  attain.  The  difficulty  of  the  task, 
however,  should  not  deter  us  from  making 
the  attempt. 

It  is  heartening  that  our  Nation's  lead- 
ers finally  may  have  recognized  this  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article,  entitled  "Kennedy 
Vows  To  Trim  Spending  After  Tax  Cut, " 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)    Evening  Star. 
Aug.  21.  1963) 

Kennedy    Vows    To    Teim    Spending    After 

Tax    Cut 

(By  Garnett  D.  Horner) 

President  Kennedy  today  promised  a 
"tighter  rein"  on  Federal  spending  In  striv- 
ing toward  the  long-range  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget  after  Congress  apjx-oves  his  tax- 
cuttlng  program. 

The  President  warmly  indorsed  the  two- 
step  tax  reduction  and  revision  program 
voted  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Mills,  and  he 
emphasized  that  "it  la  most  Important  now 
that  the  bill  be  enacted  this  year  as  rapidly 
as  possible." 

He  wrote  Mr.  Mills  after  telling  his  press 
conference  late  yesterday  that  the  Nation's 
economy  Is  "good"  now,  running  slightly 
better  than  his  experts  estimated  In  Janu- 
ary, but  that  the  tax  bill  should  be  passed 
this  year  "if  we  are  going  to  see  1964  another 
good  year." 

LISTS     FIVE    INTENTIONS 

Seeking  to  reaasure  some  Members  of  Con- 
greas  who  have  called  for  cutting  Oovern- 
ment  spending  If  taxes  are  reduced,  the 
President  outlined  five  "Intentions"  In  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Mills: 

1.  "Our  long-range  goal  remains  a  bal- 
anced budget  In  a  balanced  full-employment 
economy.  It  Is  clear  that  this  goal  cannot 
be  adileved  without  a  substantial  tax  re- 
duction and  the  greater  national  Income  It 
will  produce." 

a.  Tax  reduction  must  also  "be  accom- 
panied by  the  exercise  of  an  even  tighter 
rein  on  Federal  expenditures,  limiting  out- 
lays to  only  thoee  expenditures  which  meet 
strict  criteria  of  national  need." 
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3.  As  the  tax  cut  becomes  fully  effective 
"and  the  economy  climbs  toward  full  em- 
ployment, a  substantial  part  of  the  Increased 
tax  revenues  will  be  applied  toward  a  re- 
duction in  the  transitional  deficits  which 
accompany  the  initial  cut  in  tax  rates." 

4.  Assuming  a  loss  of  revenue  of  $5  billion 
more  In  fiscal  year  1966  than  in  fiscal  1964 
under  the  tax -cutting  program,  the  President 
said  he  expected  his  fiscal  1965  budget  to  call 
for  a  deficit  of  less  than  the  $9.2  billion  fore- 
cast for  fiscal  1964. 

5.  Any  Increase  In  the  Federal  debt  result- 
ing from  transitional  deficits  "will  be  kept 
proportionately  lower  than  the  Increase  in 
our  gross  national  product,  and  thus  the  real 
bvu-den  of  the  Federal  debt  will  be  steadily 
reduced. " 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  the  program  voted  by 
the  House  committee  "will  provide  much 
needed  jobs  for  our  economy,  increase  our 
rate  of  economic  growth,  promote  balance  in 
our  International  payments  and  benefit  the 
individual   and   corpxorate   taxpayer." 

CALLS   ON   BUSINESSMEN 

In  urging  rapid  passage,  he  said  business- 
men whose  investment  plans  are  keyed  to 
this  program  should  be  certain  that  both 
stepw  will  become  fully  effective  by  January 
1,  1965.  The  committee-approved  bill  calls 
for  tax  cuts  in  two  steps,  the  larger  in  1964. 

The  President  emphasized  that  the  "surest 
way"  to  get  away  from  budget  deficits  is 
quick  passage  of  the  tax  reduction  program 
because  it  will  result  In  greater  tax  revenues 
to  the  Government  as  a  result  of  increased 
national  Income  spurred  by  tax  reductions. 

The  President  also  wrote  Chairman  Mills 
that  he  sees  "no  reason  for  placing  any  con- 
ditions or  contingencies  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  second  phase  of  the  tax-reduction 
program." 

THANKS  CHAIRMAN 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  any  delay  or 
contingent  feature  would  substantially  re- 
duce effectiveness  of  the  legislation  In  stim- 
ulating the  economy,  and  this  could  lead  to 
less  revenue  than  expected. 

He  promised  continued  efforts  to  "Improve 
governmental  efficiency,  promote  economy, 
and  prune  expyendltures." 

The  President  said  increases  In  the  num- 
ber of  Government  civilian  workers  are  being 
held  below  the  increases  in  workload.  He 
noted  that  civilian  expenditures  for  the  1963 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30  were  reduced  near- 
ly $2  billion  below  January  estimates,  and 
cuts  In  the  fiscal  1964  budget  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  him  since  It  was  submitted  in 
January. 

Expressing  his  appreciation  to  Chairman 
Mnj.s  and  all  other  members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  "for  your  long 
and  constructive  labors  in  formulating  a  new 
tax  bill."  Mr.  Kennedy  said,  "I  hope  that  you 
win  find  as  strong  bipartisan  support  for 
this  tax  reduction  program  on  the  House 
floor  as  you  did  In  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee." 

EXPKESSES     confidence 

At  his  press  conference,  the  President  said 
he  could  not  see  why  Congress  could  not 
stay  in  session  long  enough  to  pass  both  the 
tax  and  civil  rights  bills. 

He  also  asserted  confidently  that  America's 
balance-of-payments  problem — arising  from 
more  dollars  going  abroad  than  are  coming 
in — will  be  conquered  "by  one  means  or 
another." 

When  asked  how  the  economy  is  going.  Mr. 
Kennedy  replied:  "I  would  say  good." 

He  added  that  Federal  Reserve  Board  sta- 
tistical comparison,  using  the  1967-69  base 
as  100,  has  risen  to  127  now  from  119  in 
January. 

A  reporter  had  asked  the  President  about 
talk  on  Capitol  Hill  that  it  might  be  a  good 
idea    to    postpone    action    on    t>oth    the    tax 
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and  the  clvtl-rtghU  bUlB  untU  the  next  ses- 
■ion  BtartlBg  In  Jknuary. 

Th«  PreaUtoat  rainaxked  that  U  the  tax  bill 
were  startMl  all  over  again  In  January,  It 
might  be  May  or  June  or  July  of  next  year 
before  It  t^t  to  a  Tote.  and  asked:  "What 
would  happen  to  the  economy  In  the  mean- 
while?" 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcord  an  article  en- 
titled "Payments  Deficit  at  $5  Billion 
High."  Eileen  Shanahan.  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  August  20.  1963. 
and  an  article  entitled  "Floating  the  Dol- 
lar." by  the  distinguished  columnist 
Harry  J.  Taylor,  datellned  London,  and 
published  In  the  Fort  Dodge  Messenger 
on  August  2. 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OKD.  aa follows: 

I  From  the  Hew  York  Times,  Aug    20.   19631 

Patmkntb  DBFicrr  at  15  Billion  High 

(By  EUeen  Shanahan ) 

Washimctom.  August  19 —The  US.  baJ- 
acce-of-paymcDta  deficit  reached  an  annual 
rate  of  (5J300  million  In  the  second  quarter 
of  this  year. 

The  deficit  surpassed,  by  a  thin  margin, 
the  previous  records  for  a  single  quarter,  set 
In  the  final  quarters  of  1961  and  1962. 

Administration  concern  over  the  worsen- 
ing balance-of-payments  picture  was  made 
known  by  President  Kennedy  In  a  special 
message  to  Concreas  a  month  ago.  The  sec- 
ond-quarter figure,  liowever,  was  far  larger 
than  he  or  any  other  offlclal  had  indicated. 

The  increase  in  the  deficit  In  the  second 
quarter  amounted  to  an  annual  rate  of  12 
billion.  Almoat  the  entire  increase  was 
traceable  to  Increased  flows  into  foreign 
hands  of  American  capital  of  all  types,  both 
short-term  and  long-term. 

rmxuisxNAXT    estimatzs 

The  balance  of  payments  measures  the 
difference  between  what  Americans,  Includ- 
ing the  Oovemment.  spend,  lend,  and  Invest 
abrocul  and  what  they  take  in  from  all  for- 
eign source*.  The  United  States  has  run  a 
deficit  In  Ita  International  balance  of  pay- 
ments every  jmu  since  1957. 

The  second  qtiarter  figures  for  the  balance 
of  payments  made  public  today  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  are  preliminary  esti- 
mates and  contain  Uttle  detail.  They  do  not 
reveal  the  precise  nature  of  the  outflow. 

It  Is  not  poealble.  for  example,  on  the  basis 
of  the  preliminary  fligurefl,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween American  capital  that  went  Into  for- 
eign securltlaa  and  that  which  represented 
so-called  direct  Investment  in  the  assets  of 
companies  operating  overseas,  either  Ameri- 
can or  foreign-owned. 

Nor  was  It  possible  to  Identify  bank  loans 
as  a  separate  component  of  private  capital 
outflow. 

The  key  Item  in  President  Kennedy's  new 
program  for  rtssllng  with  the  balance -of -pay- 
ments deficit  Is  a  tax  ranging  up  to  15  per- 
cent on  American  purchases  of  long-term 
foreign  securities  from  foreigners.  It  is  de- 
signed to  discourage  such  securities  pur- 
chases and  wotild  not  affect  either  direct  in- 
vestments or  bank  lending  to  foreigners. 

Even  the  sketchy  preliminary  figures  re- 
vealed clearly  that  increased  purchases  of 
foreign  securities  by  Americans  had  con- 
tributed lmp<»tantly  to  the  increase  In  the 
deftclt  in  the  second  quarter. 

Statistics  on  newly  Issued  foreign  securi- 
ties, which  were  available,  showed  that  $500 
million  of  these  had  been  sold  to  Americans 
In  the  sscond  quarter.  Nearly  $1  billion 
worth  was  sold  In  the  first  half  of  the  year. 


The  first-half  volume  was  "'not  much  leas 
than  for  the  year  1903  as  a  whole."  the  Com- 
merce Department  said  In  releasing  the  fig- 
ures, and  was  "almost  double  the  amounts 
purchased  In  eewrh  of  the  years  1900  and 
1961   • 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Ctinimlttee 
wUl  begin  hearings  tomonrow  on  the  Presl- 
de:it  3  prufHisecl  foreign  .securities  tax.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Diniglas  Dllluii  will 
be  the  le.od-off  witness 

There  were  liidlr.itloiis  th.it  the  Commerce 
Department  had  been  a.«;ked  to  rush  the  pre- 
liminary Retires  so  thut  Mr  Dillon  might 
discuss  them  and  use  tlie  big  Jump  In  the 
deficit  In  the  second  quarter  as  an  argu- 
ment against  congressional  delay  In  appruv- 
U\s  the  tax 

The  one  bright  spot  In  the  b,ilance-of- 
payments  rep'^rt  for  the  secnd  quarter  was 
the  trend  in  U  .S    foreign  trade 

The  balance  of  trade  the  amount  by 
which  exp<jrts  exceeded  imports  rose  by  an 
annuil  rate  of  $1,200  million  In  the  second 
quarter 

The  Com.merce  IVp.irtment  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  dock  strike  of  Jtmuary  had 
kept  both  exports  and  imports  at  luwcr  tliun 
normal  levels  In  the  first  quarter,  and  that 
this  factor  accounted  for  part  of  the  Im- 
provement. Eliminating  the  effect*  uf  the 
duck  strike  from  the  figure  would  have  re- 
duced the  second  quarter  Improvement  In 
the  trade  surplus  to  around  $400  njllUon,  the 
Department  Indicated 

Another  negative  factor  In  the  second 
quarter  balance  of  payments  was  the  rise  In 
Ci<jvernment  grants  and  loans  for  f  irelgn 
countries. 

The  second  quarter  balance-of -payments 
deficit  exceeded  the  recc>rd8  established  in 
the  final  quarters  of  1961  and  1962  by  only 
about  $100  million  In  both  of  thi»e 
quartern  freakish  factors  were  thought  to  ^e 
at  work,  amonj?  them  movements  In  bank 
funds  that  are  peculiar  to  the  final  quarter 
of  the  year  and  the  effects  of  special  Cana- 
dian financial  pnjblema  In  both  years. 

The  actual  annual  V  -S  biilance-of-pny- 
ments  deficit,  for  an  entire  year,  reached 
a  peak  of  $3  800  mlKlon  In  I960  It  then 
declined  to  $2,400  mlllKm  in  1961.  and  to 
$2,200  minion  In  1962 

A  major  portion  of  the  Improvement  wa.s, 
however,  attributable  to  special  arrange- 
ments the  United  States  made  with  Euro- 
pean governments—  to  make  advance  repay- 
ments on  certain  loans,  to  purchase  equip- 
ment for  their  armed  forces  In  this  coun- 
try and  tA)  buy  some  specially  issued  U  .S 
securities  These  payments,  whkh  were  re- 
corded as  Income  to  the  United  States  In  the 
balance-nf-paymenta  figure.^,  retluced  the  re- 
ported deficit 

In  today's  announcement  of  the  second 
quarter  balance-of-pnyment.s  fi(j;urea.  the 
Commerce  Department  computed  all  back 
figures  and  the  present  ones  as  though  no 
such  special   payments   had   ix-curred 

The  change  added  $100  million  Ui  the  re- 
ported second-quarter  deficit,  putting  It  at 
an  annual  rate  of  $5,300  million  But  It 
also  made  the  deficits  of  e:u-!ler  years  li^ik 
larger,  and  therefore,  the  deterioration  thl.s 
year  kx)k  less  severe 

On  the  basis  that  the  Gkivernment  has 
now  apparently  decided  to  use,  the  19<J0 
deficit    remaln.s    at    $3,900    million.    b\it    the 

1961  deficit    becomes     $3     billion    and     the 

1962  deficit  is  $3  600  million 

The  deficit  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  on  the  new  basis  that  excludes  spe- 
cial payments,  becomes  $3,600  million  In- 
stead of  the  $3,200  million  reported  earlier 


Floating  the  D<ili..\b 
(By  Henry  J  Taylor) 
In  contrast  to  his  statements  last  week  at 
home.  President  Kennedy   gave  the  impres- 


sion abroad  on  his  recent  trip  that  tht 
United  Utatee  is  seeking  an  escape  from  bal- 
ance-of-payments  disciplines  by  pumping  air 
Into  Western  European  currencies  and  float- 
ing the  dollar  off  with  them.  The  effect  was, 
and  remains,  lethal. 

Thu  dodge  away  from  discipline  would  take 
the  form  of  a  supranational  credit-creating 
Institution  to  ease  the  financing  of  the  red- 
Ink  doflclts  In  the  D.S  balance  of  payments. 

Competent  European  listeners  like  West 
Oerman  Economic  Minister  E^rhard,  who  will 
succeed  Chancellor  Adenauer,  were  reported- 
ly appalled.  Moreover.  President  De  Oaulle 
promptly  received  every  detail  about  Mr. 
Kennedys  trial  balloon. 

Mr  Kennedy  acknowledges  that  all  free 
World  currencies  are  anchored  to  the  dollar. 
His  current  luid  past  statements  express  all- 
(  ut  defense  of  the  free  convertibility  of  gold 
and  the  dollar  as  the  cornerstones  not  only 
of  US  monetary  policy  but  of  tlie  entire 
International  financial  system. 

Mr  Kennedy  repeatedly  pledges  they  will 
rem.iin  so.  But  Port  Knox  Is  gone  with  the 
wind  now  and  Mr.  Kennedy  knows  that 
Chancellor  Adenauer  and  President  De 
Oaulle  between  them  control  such  a  large 
call  on  our  deplet«l  gold  that  they  could 
make  his  pledge  meaningless  any  moment 
tht^y  chose 

Far  from  doing  this,  both  ha%'e  cooper- 
ated In  supporting  the  dollar  for  their  own 
nations"  benefit  and  that  of  the  free  world 
!i,s  well  as  of  the  United  States 

But  If  President  Kennedy  Is  going  to  keep 
up  his  overspending  and  thus  force  himself 
to  fly  the  dollar  off  Into  the  wild  blue  yonder 
they  realize  that  the  sooner  they  protect 
their  central  banks  by  calling  for  gold  the 
ix'tter. 

In  the  financial  world  news  spreads  at  the 
sj>eed  of  sound.  His  trial  balloon  traveled 
that  f.ust  over  here.  Nothing  could  be  calcu- 
lated to  put  a  worse  strain  on  International 
confidence  In  the  dollar.  The  result  Is  pre- 
monitory; It  helps  to  create  or  intensify  the 
very  consequences  it  fears. 

Informed  European  officials  know  time  Is 
running  out  on  Mr  Kennedy  for  any  pos- 
sible orderly  correction  of  the  payments 
deficit  and  the  discipline  necessary  for  a 
balanced  U  3  budget. 

They  view  the  present  outlook  In  the  light 
of  his  statements  of  the  past.  They  know 
his  several  claims  of  Improvement  In  the 
payments  deficits  comparing  1962  to  1960. 
were  merely  what  the  British  here  call 
"cooking  the  books." 

In  truth,  the  "Improvement"  was  chiefly 
through  unsustainable  short-term  gains 
such  as  extraordinary  (requested)  prepay- 
ments to  Washington  by  foreign  govern- 
ments toUllng  $700  million — $250  million 
foreign  exchange  earnings  through  special 
U  S  Treasury  borrowings  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies and  $470  million  advance  pa>-ments 
by  West  Oermany  and  others  over  here  for 
military  equipment. 

Also,  exclusive  of  Government-financed 
exp<jrt8.  our  trade  surplus  fell  from  $2  8 
billion  In  1960  to  $2  billion  last  year  and  net 
private  long-term  capital  outflow  climbed 
frrjm  $2  1  billion  to  $2  5  billion.  The  "im- 
provement" simply  wasn't  an  Improvement, 
as  claimed,  nor  Is  the  present  description  of 
the  deterioration  the  full  story. 

Responsible  men  over  here  pay  attention 
to  the  facts.  They  remain  properly  unim- 
pressed by  last  week's  change  in  the  dis- 
count rate  so  long  as  budgetary  fundamen- 
tals remain  undisciplined. 

As  part  of  this  approach,  they  see  the 
New  Frontiersmen  still  trying  to  bless  their 
own  "planned  deflclts."  That's  the  kind  of 
talk  you'd  expect  from  a  banana  republic, 
not  the  No.  1  nation  In  the  world. 

For  Adenauer  knows  the  Importance  of 
sound    finance.     He    also    knows    th«   Preal- 
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dent's   chief    economic   adviser.    Walter   W. 
Heller,  Is  utterly  discredited  in  Europe. 

West  Germany's  remarkable  recovery  dates 
entirely  from  the  Erhard  currency  reform 
,1948)  that  established  a  sound  German 
m.irk  As  Internal  Plnance  Adviser  to  the 
\r's.  Military  Government  In  Germany  in 
1948  Heller  oppoeed  this.  He  pushed  his 
Heller  plan  of  "planned  deflclts"  which 
President  Kennedy  has  adopted  for  the 
United  States  today:  completely  repudiated 
by  Adenauer  and  Erhard  alike  a  full  16  years 

ago. 

President  de  Gaulle  also  sees  the  impor- 
tance of  sound  finance.  It  revitalized 
France. 

Responsible  European  leaders  cannot  be 
expected  to  believe  Mr.  Kennedy  la  effec- 
tively grappling  with  America's  crisis  until 
he  fires  Dr.  Heller  and  turns  away  from  the 
Balkan-like  economics  such  advisers  repre- 
sent. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  those 
articles  point  up  the  importance  of  do- 
ing something  about  our  continuing 
deficit  spending.  They  Indicate  to  me 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  continued  ag- 
gravation of  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  if  we  do  not  do  something  about 
it. 


THE  FEDERAL  BUREAU  OP  INVESTI- 
GATION AND  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President.  Colum- 
nist Roscoe  Drummond,  writing  in  the 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Gazette  on  August  6, 
calls   attention   to  a  situation  of  very 
alarming  proportions.    It  involves  prob- 
ably the  most  respected  agency  in  the 
US.  Government — the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation — and  its  relationship  to 
one  of  the  most  serious  issues  of  today, 
the    civil   rights   problem.    Mr.   Drum- 
mond expresses  concern,  which  I  feel  we 
all  should  share,  over  extremists'  attacks 
on  the  role  of  the  FBI  in  dealing  with 
civil  rights  violations.     We  cannot  af- 
ford to  Involve  this  agency  in  the  mid- 
dle of  this  controversy.    And  Mr.  Drum- 
mond rightfully  points  out  that  it  Is  im- 
perative that  all  of  us  must  understand 
the  FBI's  assigned  responsibilities  In  the 
area  of  civil  rights  and  the  limits  of  its 
Jurisdiction.     He  underscores  that  the 
FBI  is  not— repeat  "not"— an  enforce- 
ment agency  but  strictly  an  investigative 
agency.    I  believe  this  article  should  be 
read  by  everj'one  who  has  any  desire  to 
correctly  assess  past  and  coming  events. 
Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent   that    the    article,    entitled    "FBI 
Rights  Role  Limited."  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Riccrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
(Prom    the    Cedar   Rapids    (Iowa)    Gazette, 

Aug.  8,  1963] 

CRmcs  Demand  Mors  Action:    FBI  Riohts 

ROLX  LncrrsD 

(By  Roscoe  Drununond) 
Washington. — Unless  the  role  and  record 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in 
dealing  with  clvU  rights  violations  are  widely 
understood,  it  la  going  to  l>e  unfairly  caught 
in  the  middle  of  a  hurtful  controversy. 

Already  extremists  on  both  sides  are  inac- 
curately accusing  the  FBI  either  of  willfully 
encroaching  upon  the  sovereignty  of  State 


and  local  agencies  or  of  willfully  neglecting 
to  do  its  duty  imder  civil  rights  legislation. 

This  kind  of  ill-considered,  uninformed 
criticism  of  the  FBI  will  not  do  anybody  any 
good.    It  can  only  do  harm. 

It  ^«^*  already  brought  a  strong  rebuke 
frocn  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  who,  In  the 
eourse  of  an  article  in  the  August  issue  of 
the  Yale  Political  magazine,  has  written: 

"There  are  highly  vocal  pressure  groups 
who  feel  that  the  FBI  should  be  obligated 
to  step  in  wherever,  in  their  opinion,  a 
breakdown  in  law  enforcement  has  occurred. 
'When  we  have  declined  to  exceed  our  Juris- 
diction In  response  to  these  demands,  ex- 
tremists among  these  elements  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  accuse  the  FBI  of  racism. 

LIMITED    SCOPE 

"Persons  such  as  these  are  no  less  bigoted 
in  their  thinking  than  those  who  parade 
around  In  white  sheets  demanding  that  the 
FBI  'stop  prying  Into  State  and  local  affairs' 
and  counseling  witnesses  to  civil  rights  viola- 
tions, 'don't  tell  FBI  agents  anything."  " 

These  words  deserve  to  be  pondered — and 
heeded. 

The  first  necessity  is  to  understand  the 
FBI's  assigned  responslbllitleB  in  the  area  of 
civil  rights  and  the  limits  of  its  Jurisdiction. 

Its  responsibilities  are  defined  In  the  acts 
of  Congress  Including  the  civil  rights  laws  of 
1957  and  1960.  It  has  been  given  authority 
to  Investigate  these  eight  categories  of  rights 
violations : 

1.  Involuntary  servitude  and  slavery. 

2.  Any  infringement  on  the  right  to  vote 
for  a  candidate  for  Federal  ofllce. 

5.  Conspiracies  to  deprive  any  citizen  of 
the  free  exercise  of  any  right  secured  to  him 
by  the  Constitution  or  Federal  law. 

4.  The  deprivation  by  persons  acting  under 
the  color  of  law  of  any  such  rights. 

6.  Willful  obstruction  of  any  Federal  covirt 
order — such  as  an  order  requiring  a  public 
school  to  desegregate. 

«.  Interstate  flight  to  avoid  prosecution  for 
firing  or  bombing  private,  religious,  or  edu- 
cational institutions,  or  to  avoid  testimony. 

PBOPERTT    DAMAGE 

7.  Interstate  transportation  of  any  ex- 
plosive with  knowledge  that  it  wlU  be  used 
for  the  foregoing  pvirpose 

8.  Use  of  any  lnstr\unent  of  communica- 
tion or  conunerce  to  threaten  to  damage 
private  or  public  buildings. 

These  assigned  duties  give  the  FBI  a  wide 
responsibility  In  the  area  of  civil  rights  which 
It  hii#  and  will  carry  out  without  apology  to 
anybody.  But  it  needs  to  be  understood  that 
the  FBI  is  not  a  national  police  force;  it  is  a 
Federal  police  force  concerned  only  with 
Federal  law. 

It  is  not  an  enforcement  agency;  it  is 
strictly  an  investigative  agency.  It  cannot 
and  should  not  exceed  its  Jurisdiction. 

'When  no  violation  of  Federal  law  has  taken 
place,  it  cannot  step  in  merely  because  there 
has  been  a  breakdown  of  State  or  local  law 
enforcement. 

Civil  rights  cases  are  handled  by  special 
agents  of  the  FBI  who  have  completed  ad- 
vanced training  courses  which  sjpeclflcaUy 
qualify  them  to  conduct  such  Investigations. 

In  recent  years  the  FBI  has  taken  the  Ini- 
tiative to  provide  civil  rights  training  to  law- 
enforcement  agencies  in  aU  parts  of  the 
cotmtry;  a  total  of  553  special  civil  rights 
schools  were  conducted  for  police  officials. 

From  my  observation,  the  FBI  deserves  the 
confidence  of  every  responsible  civil  rights 
advocate. 

BEEP  AND  VEAL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  today 
one  of  the  greatest  concerns  to  agri- 
culture Is  the  greatly  increased  importa- 


tion of  beef  and  veal  which  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  2  years. 

The  Livestock  Feeder  magazine  has 
exercised  real  leadership  in  calling  at- 
tention to  this  problem,  and  in  trying  to 
obtain  tuition  by  the  administration  to 
alleviate  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter,  dated 
April  3,  1983,  to  the  Honorable  Christian 
A.  Herter;  a  reprint  of  an  editorial  in 
the  April  1963,  issue  of  the  Livestock 
Feeder  magazine;  a  letter  to  Mr.  Irwin 
Hedges,  agricultural  trade  specialist. 
Executive  OfiQce  of  the  President,  dated 
July  23,  1963;  a  news  bulletin  released 
August  8,  1963.  by  the  National  Live- 
stock Feeders  Association;  a  copy  of  a 
letter  dated  August  14,  1963,  to  the 
Honorable  Christian  A.  Herter  from  the 
National  Livestock  Feeders  Association; 
and  a  letter  of  August  19. 1963,  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  by  the  National 
Livestock  Feeders  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  other  documents  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
National,  Livestock 
Feeders  Association, 
Omaha,  Nebr..  April  3.  1963. 
To  the  Honorable  Christian  A.  Herter.  spe- 
cial   representative    for    trade    negotia- 
tions. 
Re  Imports  of  meat  and  meat  products  and. 
•D.S.    policy    in    foreign    trade    negotia- 
tions. 

GENERAL     TRADE     NEGOTIATION     POLICT 

The  National  Livestock  Feeders  Associa- 
tion is  gravely  concerned  with  the  general 
policy  which  has  guided  U.S.  trade  negotia- 
tions, and  particularly,  with  the  apparent 
employment  of  trade  agreements  as  an  in- 
ternational relations  tool.  This  apparent 
use,  in  our  opinion,  has  lead  to  an  utter 
disregard  for  the  health  and  well-being  of 
domestic  industries  and  has  divorced  such 
agreements  from  a  sound  basis  in  economics. 
Governmental  officials  who  participate  in 
trade  negotiations  do,  in  effect,  represent 
American  business. 

At  the  same  time,  the  attitude  of  this  as- 
sociation with  respect  to  foreign  trade  is 
not  one  of  isolationism.  It  is  recognized 
that  a  volume  of  imports  at  some  level  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  complete  prohibition 
and  almost  unrestricted  entry  (current  sit- 
uation on  most  meat)  can  be  absorljed  with- 
out measurable  injury  to  the  basic  U.S.  in- 
dustry. 

The  creation  of  the  Office  of  8F>ecial  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  NegotUtions  vmder 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  resulted 
from  a  realization  on  the  part  of  Congress 
of  the  necessity  to  separate  the  diplomatic 
functions  of  the  State  Department  from 
foreign  trade  negotiations  and  agreements. 
This  action  was  in  harmony  with  the  policy 
of  the  National  Livestock  Feeders  Associa- 
tion and  was  encouraging  to  the  association. 

At  the  last  annual  business  meeting,  held 
on  February  8,  1963,  association  officials  were 
Instructed  by  the  membership  to  reempha- 
slze  efforts  to  stress  the  following  In  trade 
negotiations : 

(1)  Equalization  of  tariff  structvires  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  otliar  coun- 
tries; 

(2)  Encouragement    of   U.S.    exports; 

(3)  Stimulation  of  economic  growth  and 
ImprovenMnt  of  the  business  climate  In  the 
United  Stetes; 

(4)  Trade  agreements  which  are  truly 
reciprocal; 
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(5)  AgTMaM&ts  b—ed  on  •conomlcs. 
rather  tluuB  oatBC  n«cotl*tlon«  as  a  foreign 
relatione  tool:  and 

(0)  Bui*  oat  Befotlatlng  on  the  baala  of 
peroentai*   InarWMas  or    decreaaee   in   ratee 
tn   caaea  wImt*  there   la   wide   variation   In 
exlatlng  rataa. 
cuaaxNT   anrvanoir    with    Kxapscr    to    livc- 

■VOCK  AJrS  MKAT 

Prior  to  ItM,  the  United  States  waa  a 
net  ezpcrtar  at  llTaatock  and  meat  p>roducU 
by  a  algnlfleaat  amount.  However.  In  the 
past  5  yeara  tha  relationship  has  changed 
and  the  ralua  of  exports  has  been  consider- 
ably lower  tbaa  the  value  of  importa.  Ac- 
cording to  flcuraa  obtained  from  reports  of 
the  Foreign  Afrloultural  Service,  the  dollar 
vol\une  of  ucporta  of  livestock  and  meat 
produeU  by  tha  United  States  In  1M3 
amounted  to  ap|irozlmately  9330  million; 
whereas  our  Importa  amounted  to  $670  mil- 
lion, plus  arouxMl  $300  million  of  wool,  mak- 
ing total  Importa  of  approximately  $879 
million.  In  other  words.  In  1962  the  United 
States  Imported  3%  times  the  dollar  volume 
of  her  ezporta.  This  reversal  tn  export- 
Import  balaxMa  has  come  about  In  the  very 
short  period  ot  ft  years. 

The  swing  from  a  net  exporter  to  a  net 
Importer  haa  eoma  about  primarily  from  the 
very  significant  Increase  in  the  importation 
of  manxifaetorlng  (bonelees)  beef,  veal  and 
mutton.  It  waa  In  1948  that  the  Import 
duties  on  thaaa  products  were  reduced  60 
percent:  Daaf  and  veal  (fresh,  chilled  or 
frocen),  6  oanta  per  pound,  to  3  cents  per 
pound. 

Mutton  (fraah.  chilled  or  frozen).  5  cents 
per  pound,  to  3Vi  cenU  per  pound. 

The  flgtxraa  In  tables  A  and  B  show  the 
very  rapid  buildup  In  the  imports  of  bone- 
less beef,  Teal  and  mutton  and  of  the  fresh 
or  froaen  products  as  a  whole 

TABLa    A '. — Imtports    of    boneUss    b*ef    and 
veml  (pfoditct  voexght  basis) 

{In  millions  of  (sounds | 

Average 

1951-58 18  a 

1988 - 268.9 

1969    - 4«9.a 

I9e0    383  9 

19«1    _ -. 837,8 

1963    741  8 

1961  as  a  paroantage  of  1961-66.  3.808  per- 
cent. 

1963  aa  a  paroantage  of  1061-56,  4.074  per- 
cent. 

>  Source:  VS.  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
reports. 

Importa  of  frt*h  or  frozen    beef   and    veal  ■ 

(product  weight  basis) 

I  In  millions  of  pounds  { 

Average 

1961-66    60  9 

1968    368  a 

196«    534.8 

1960 413.8 

1961    660.3 

1963    863.3 

1961  aa  a  paroantage  of  1951-56,  960  per- 
cent. 

1963  as  a  parcantage  of  1951-86.  1.441  per- 
cent. 

>  Includea  txmalaaa  beef  and  veal. 

Percent  In  lOM  flom:  Percent 

AuatraUa 81.  6 

New  Zealand 34.7 

Irelaml 8.  a 

liezloo 6.  5 

Canada . a.  a 

Other  oountrlea __.     6.9 


TkMLM    B  '. — Imports    of     mutton,    fresh    or 

frozen  *  (product  weight  btuu} 

I  In  millions  of  pounds  ] 

A verage 

1951-65 0  7 

1968 -    17  a 

1959--. - 47   3 

1960. 37.3 

1961 44  9 

1962 «6   0 

1961  as  a  percent  of  1961   55,  6,414  percent 

1962  as  a  percent  of  1951   55.  9,286  percent 

Percent  in   1962  from  Percent 

Australia 97  9 

New  Zealand .- 13 

Other  countries- . .8 


Total. 


100  0 


Source:   US    PAS  reports 
'  Practically    all    of    the    mutton    imported 
from  1958  on  waa  In  form  ot  b<jneles8  product 
according  to  PAS  reports 

The  story  of  substantial  Increaaes  In  Im- 
ports during  1962  Is  told  In  the  roUowlnt; 
quotation  from  the  Pebruary  18.  1963,  Issue 
of  Porelgn  Agriculture  (weekly  magazine  of 
the  Porelgn  Agricultural   Service.  U3DA )  : 

"Imports  of  almost  all  major  categories  of 
livestock  and  meat  products  rose  sharply 
during  1962 

"One  of  the  mi-wt  notable  Increases  was 
In  the  imports  uf  beef  aiid  veal,  which  rose 
41  percent  above  the  previous  year  to  971 
million  pounds  and  set  a  new  record  Most 
of  this  meat  was  boneless  beef  from  Aus- 
tralia. New  Zealand,  and  Ireland  Imports 
of  mutton,  mostly  boneless,  at  65  million 
pounds  were  nearly  double  the   1961   total   ' 

It  Is  often  contended  that  imports  of  bone- 
less product  do  not  exert  pressure  on  block" 
(sold  fresh  I  beef  and  veal,  since  this  type 
of  meat  Is  used  In  the  manufacture  of  proc- 
essed products  only  The  fallacy  of  this 
argument  is  evident  when  two  important 
facts  are  considered 

(1)  Processed  products  constitute  very 
real  competition  In  the  sale  of  fresh  beef 
and  veal  The  availability  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  Imported  manufacturing  (boneless) 
beef  and  veal  has  resulted  in  a  continuously 
larger  proportion  of  processed  products  being 
offered  consumers.  In  comparison  to  the 
volume  of  fresh  cuts  which  come  principally 
from  carcasses  grading  USDA  0<vxl  and 
Choice 

(2)  Boning  beef  comes  prlnclpaly  from  old 
bulls  and  cows  and  from  low  gr'ide  steers 
and  heifers  Without  the  very  large  volume 
of  Imports,  there  would  be  a  substantial 
downward  substitution  of  the  cheaper  cuts 
from  carcasses  of  higher  grades  for  use  as 
boneless  beef.  This  provides  price  and  sup- 
ply movement  stimuli  to  the  fresh  beef 
market. 

The  substantial  Increases  In  Imports  of  all 
beef  and  veal  from  the  countries  of  Aus- 
tralia. New  Zealand,  and  Ireland  are  of  par- 
ticular significance,  as  seen  In  table  C 

Tablk    C  —Importa    of    all    beef    and     veal 
product  weight    bo.^i.^ 

[In  million'*  ■>' J,'<>l|nd^j 


AvertMCf.  luil  56 

IWW 

low   

1*» 

1961 

iwt; 

IWt!    lu    »    percent    of 


Aostrslls 

New     ! 

7AMlaD(i  1 

14 

U.O 

16.9 

IK-.'.  0 

as  « 

I6a9 

144.7 

i.ia7 

23-i  J 

154  3 

4447 

lU  6 

'  31,7M.  0 

1.M3.0 

Ireland 


7  .' 

a  7 

42  0 

43  « 
61  1 

7a  7 

flS3  0 


In  the  March  11.  1963.  issue  of  Porelgn 
Agriculture,  the  Porelgn  Agricultural  Service 
stated:  "Australian  meat  exports  In  19€2 
set  a  new  record  with  831  million  pounds 
•  •  •  approximately  60  percent  of  the  ex- 
ports were  shipped  to  the  United  States 

The  United  States  received  70  percent  of 
Australia's  record  shipments  of  beef,  48  per- 
cent of  the  mutton.  10.5  percent  of  the  lamb  ' 

The  National  Livestock  Peeders  Association 
submits  that  there  Is  overwhelming  Justlflca- 
tUjM  m  demanding  action  to  curtail  the  phe- 
nomenal buildup  in  meat  Imports  into  the 
United  States  Sharply  lower  price  levels 
In  the  -Slaughter  cattle  market  strongly  Indi- 
cate that  Imports  have  reached  a  volume 
which  la  definitely  Injurious  to  the  domestic 
prixlucer  Under  the  prevailing  prices,  many 
producers  are  losing  from  $35  to  $50  per 
animal  sold 

Imjxirts  of  beef  and  veal  are  now  approach- 
ing the  10-percent  level  of  domestic  produc- 
tion In  our  opinion,  a  5-percent  level  can 
be  injurious  to  domestic  producers;  surely, 
a  10-percent  level  Is  depressing  to  the  degree 
of  being  detrimental  to  the  stability  of  the 
U  S  market  We  have  conferred  with  ofll- 
clala  of  the  Livestock  and  Meat  Products 
Division.  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  USDA, 
on  this  subject 

The  relationship  between  US  production 
and  U  S  Imports  over  the  past  10  years  is 
shown  In  tables  D  and  E. 

Table  D  -  US  production  and  imports  o/ 
all  beef  and  teal,  carcass  weight  basis, 
la^t   10  years 


1963 
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■^  .  .,r 

V  ^.  pro- 

ilucli<« 

(i"illi"n 

U.S.  mi- 
jxirts. 
(•aTca.s.s 

oijiiiviilcnt 
(iiilllhin 
pounil.H) 

T    S  ini 
|>ort,s  a.s  a 
iifrn'iit  fif 

cliiillon 

IV.M       

13.063 
14.610 
1.V  147 
16.  OM 
l.V  728 
14.516 
14.  (MM 
15.83fi 
16.341 
16,297 

/71 

■m 
■jii 
.)y,'. 

1.IIA3 

TT,*) 

1   IVT 

1.4M 

1  9 

l'^,M      

1  S 

IS».V 

1  S 

l*Vi    

1  3 

I'w:  

mv<  

1\*.W  

2.S 
«  3 
7  J 

1W<) 

4.9 

1%1 

r>  3 

1W12 

H  9 

.-iixiri-*-    r.'J.  KorfiKn  .\f|Ticultural  Service  n-iKyl-i. 

Table  E  — V  S    production  and  imports  of 
mutton,  la&t  10  years 


Y.fir 

U-S    nro- 
diKtloii 
(million 
puurids) 

r.s 

ini[>ort>  ' 
(million 

|M>llll<I.S 

r.s. 

import.s  a.« 

A  |«»r«<nt 

of  !..>* 

production 

1W.M       

73 
74 
76 
74 
71 
60 
74 
77 
M 
81 

•i 
6 
17 
17.2 
47  3 
37  3 
44.9 
»&0 

IS 

1U,M    

.4 

1*VS          

\.i 

I0,V1          

i 

19.^7        

2  4 

iy.'.N  

34.9 

I«.V»  ..... 

19H<l      

19lil      

(i3.0 
4X.4 
SS.4 

1962 

m.% 

Total- 100  0 


tjource    I    •<    F<ir«lan  .^sru^ltural  flsrTl<»  r»|><cts. 


'  Knlij'li'^  c.iiini  ■!  iifixJurt 

-imrii'     I    >    Kofi  iKii   \Krii  ulliir.il  .-N  rviii  ri  |K>ft.s. 

In  addition  to  the  substantial  volume  of 
meat  Impyorts.  the  timing  of  the  buildup 
likewise  Is  detrimental  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers As  Indicated  In  tables  D  and  E,  Im- 
ports are  generally  on  the  upswing  at  the 
same  time  domestic  production  is  being  In- 
creased A  satisfactory  price  level  In  the 
United  States  for  livestock  provides  stimulus 
for  both  the  Importer  and  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer   to    start    the    buildup    of    the   supply 


cycle  and  supplies  from  both  aourcaa  tend 
to  peak  together,  bringing  Injurious  preasura 
on  UJS.  market  prices. 

tDEAI.   ANSWZR  TO   IMPORT  PIOBLXaC 

In  view  of  the  coincidental  increaie  of 
US  production  and  Importa  into  thla  coun- 
try, a  system  of  flexible  dutlea  and  Import 
quotas  tied  Inversely  to  domestic  production 
would  constitute  an  Ideal  method  of  han- 
dling meat  Imports.  Such  a  systam  would 
provide  for  a  measure  of  protection  for  UJ9. 
growers  and  feeders  and  yet  allow  for  trade 
with  other  countries. 

ANALYSIS  or  AVAILABLZ   AVENUCS  OF  PKOCXDTTU 

foa  iMPOBT  azLizr 

The  National  Livestock  Peeders  Associa- 
tion has  studied  and  i^pralsed  the  various 
avenues  of  procedure  through  which  at- 
tempts may  be  made  to  bring  relief  from 
the  Injurious  pressures  of  Importa  of  beef, 
veal,  and  mutton. 

Petition  to  the  Tariff  Commission:  Peti- 
tioning the  Tariff  Commission  for  an  Inves- 
tigation is  both  time  consuming  and  ej^n- 
slve.  Our  observation  has  been  that  the 
rules  of  procedure  followed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, particularly  those  pertaining  to  hear- 
ings which  are  an  Important  part  of  any 
investigation,  do  not  allow  a  Just  opportu- 
nity for  domestic  businessmen,  associationa. 
or  individuals  to  present  their  case  in  a 
climate  to  which  American  citizens  and  tax- 
payers are  entitled.  Foreign  nations  who 
are  exporting  to  the  United  SUtea.  aa  well 
as  the  Importers,  are  permitted  to  appear 
before  the  Tariff  Commission  and  even  to 
cross-examine  witnesses  In  what  then 
amounts  to  an  International  coiu-t  case  with 
the  Injured  domestic  Industry  having  to  de- 
fend its  position  against  the  forces  of  the 
foreign  nation  or  nations  Involved,  the  im- 
porters, and  perhaps  the  U.S.  Government. 

Furthermore,  the  requirement  to  prove  In- 
Jury  under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  Is  an  Insiumountable 
obstacle  to  Agriculture.  It  Is  Impossible  to 
obtain  thousands  of  financial  statements 
from  Individual  producers  In  support  of  the 
Injury  claim  and,  also,  It  Is  an  Impossible 
task  with  general  farm  units  to  separate  out 
the  particular  enterprise  Involved,  in  the 
production  of  the  specific  product(s)  or  com- 
modlty(s)   In  question. 

Appeal  to  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning: Filing  an  appeal  to  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  under  the  National  Se- 
curity amendment  would  present  the  same 
sort  of  obstacle  In  proving  Injury  as  would 
the  Tariff  Commission  petition. 

Special  legislation :  Legislation  has  already 
been  Introduced  In  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress covering  the  importation  of  cattle,  beef 
and  veal,  and  sheep,  lambs,  mutton,  and 
lamb.  However,  this  association  hasitatea 
to  encourage  legislation  In  those  areaa  until 
all  administrative  avenues  have  been  thor- 
oughly explored.  Commodity  legislation 
should  be  used,  perhaps,  as  a  last  resort  only. 
since  It  would  tend  to  erode  an  existing 
law. 

Since  trade  negotiations  and  tariff  adjust- 
ments are  ultimately  the  responsibility  of 
the  President,  except  under  special  com- 
modity legislation,  and  Since  other  avenuee 
would  In  our  Instance  present  serious  ob- 
sUcles,  the  National  Livestock  Feeders  Aaao- 
clatlon  has  elected  to  submit  its  case  directly 
to  the  Office  of  the  Special  Repreaentativa 
for  Trade  Negotiations.  Effort  on  the  part 
of  the  President  to  develop  agreementa  with 
countries  concerned  to  establish  voluntary 
quotas  themselves  Is  a  sound  method  of  pro- 
cedure, in  the  opinion  of  association  offlclala. 
In  the  case  of  Australia,  for  example,  wa 
know  the  people  there  who  are  engaged  in 


the  llTeatock  and  meat  industry,  and  In  fact. 
the  Australian  Oovernment  Itself,  are  very 
aenaltlTe  to  the  attitude  of  American  growers 
and  feeders  with  respect  to  the  Imports  of 
Auctrallan  meat  and  livestock  products.  We 
think  it  wotild  be  highly  possible  for  the 
Prealdent  to  be  successful  in  prevailing  upon 
both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  set  vol- 
untary quotas  for  themselves  on  Imports  of 
llveatock.  meat  and  meat  products  into  the 
ITnlted  States. 

Tha  officers  and  directors  of  the  National 
Xjivestock  Feeders  Association  hereby  respect- 
fully request  that  Inquiries  be  made  into  this 
and  any  other  negotiation  avenue  which  Is 
deemed  to  be  effective  In  helping  to  solve 
the  problem  of  sharply  mounting  Imports  of 
meats  and  the  Impact  of  this  development 
on  domestic  livestock  producers  and  feeders. 

In  the  interest  of  providing  a  ready  refer- 
ence on  trade  barriers  confronting  the 
United  States  in  exporting  livestock  and 
meat  products,  a  brief  simimary  of  those  by 
country  follows. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  BARRIERS 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
trade  barriers  which  the  United  States  faces 
In  the  exportation  of  livestock,  meat,  and 
meat  products  to  other  countries.  (Source: 
FAS  publication,  "Prospects  for  Foreign 
TYade  in  Livestock  and  Meat,"  January 
1063.) 

Argentina:  Prohibits  imports  of  sheep  and 
cattle  from  the  United  States. 

Australia:  Prohibits  lmport.8  of  sheep  and 
cattle  from  the  United  States;  also  prohibits 
Importa  of  UJS.  hog  and  pork  products. 

Atiatria :  The  United  States  is  excluded  from 
moat  tenders  Issued  by  Austria  for  meat  and 
meat  products. 

Barbados:  Prohibits  Imports  of  pork  from 
the  United  States. 

Belgium:  Prohibits  Imports  of  unsterlllzed 
pork  products  from  the  United  States,  and 
controls  Imports  of  a  large  number  of  meat 
items  tmder  import  licensing  procedures. 

Brazil:  The  premlvims  which  have  to  be 
paid  plus  tariff  duties  make  the  cost  of 
U.S.  products  prohibitive. 

British  Guiana:  Restricts  entry  of  fresh 
pork  products  and  Import  of  tallow  and  lard; 
bacon  and  ham  restricted  by  linp>ort  permits. 

Canada:  On  Jtine  25,  1962,  Canada  levied 
special  import  taxes  on  most  livestock  and 
meat  products;  these  were  abolished  on  No- 
vembor  15. 

Chile:  High  Import  taxes  discourage  entry 
of  UJS.  products. 

Colombia:  Bars  entry  of  most  livestock  and 
meat  products,  and  those  not  restricted  are 
subject  to  high  duties  and  to  license  require- 
ments. 

Denmark:  Prohibits  entry  of  pork  and  pork 
products  from  the  United  States. 

Egypt:  Obtains  large  share  of  Imports  of 
meat  products  through  bilateral  trade  agree- 
ments. 

Finland:  Controls  the  entry  of  most  meat 
products  by  variable  Import  fees. 

France :  Restricts  the  import  of  most  meats 
from  the  United  States,  primarily  to  main- 
tain livestock  prices  to  French  fanners. 

Weat  Germany:  Limited  entry  of  variety 
meats  and  fatback  from  the  United  States; 
lard,  inedible  tallows  and  greases  and  cattle 
hides  not  restricted. 

Guatemala:  High  Import  tariffs  restrict  en- 
try of  meat;  for  example,  hams  are  subject 
to  48il  cents  per  pound  plus  30  percent  of 
the  import  value. 

Haiti:  Restricts  meat  imports  by  use  of  a 
luxury  foodstuffs  tax. 

Honduras:  High  import  duties  limit  volume 
of  U3.  meat  products;  for  example,  cured 
pork  at  48  cents  per  pound. 

India:  Prohibits  Imjport  of  most  livestock 
products. 


Ireland:  Generally  restricts  entry  of  all 
livestock  and  meat  products  by  requiring  Im- 
port licenses;  lard  subject  to  an  import  tax 
of  $11.76  per  hundredweight. 

Italy:  Close  control  on  imports  of  meats 
through  a  licensing  system;  quotas  estab- 
lished for  various  types  of  meats,  with 
amounts  allowed  to  come  In  being  deter- 
mined in  part  by  the  level  of  domestic  live- 
stock and  meat  prices. 

Jamaica:  Requires  specific  licenses. 
Luxembourg:    Restricts    entry    of    several 
livestock   and   meat   products   important   to 
the  United  States. 

Mexico:  Entry  of  U.S.  livestock  and  meat 
products  restricted  by  several  trade  barriers 
(import  permits,  high  duties). 

New  Zealand:  Prohibits  imports  of  most 
meats  and  other  packinghouse  products. 

Norway:  Prohibits  Import  of  most  meat 
products. 

Panama:  Imports  of  lard  limited  by 
quotas;  duty  on  U.S.  lard  is  100  percent  ad 
valorem. 

Peru:  Has  increased  Its  Import  duty  on 
lard  and  tallow. 

Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland: 
Requires  import  licensee,  and  Imports  are 
confined  to  such  products  as  tallow,  sausage 
casings,  mutton  and  some  canned  meat. 

Spain:  All  meat  Imports  are  purchased  by 
the  Government's  National  Supply  Commis- 
sion, which  controls  the  amounts  received 
and  their  origin. 

Sweden:  Regulates  imports  of  meat  and 
meat  products  by  licenses  and  import  tariffs; 
tariffs  are  flexible  and  are  raised  to  reduce 
imports  when  domestic  prices  are  low. 

United  Kingdom:  Technically  approves 
entry  of  pork  originating  In  44  States;  most 
U.S.  canned  meats  are  banned  by  dollar  re- 
strictions; no  restrictions  on  Imports  of 
frozen  carcasses  and  variety  meats. 

Venezuela:  In  December  1962,  this  coun- 
try su8p>ended  lmix>rts  of  pork  to  permit  hog 
prices  to  rise. 

Yugoslavia:  Has  a  flexible  control  system 
which  adjusts  Imports  and  exports  accord- 
ing to  domestic  situation  and  price  condi- 
tions. 

European  Economic  Comm.unity 
Several  significant  developments  regard- 
ing EEC  meat  policy  CKxrurred  during  1962. 
Beef  and  beef  variety  meats:  Entry  will 
require  import  certificates  which  can  effec- 
tively limit  trade.  Frozen  beef  variety  meats 
have  been  bound  in  GATT  at  20  percent. 
Presently,  rates  are  below  this  figure  in  most 
countries  and  the  gradual  Increase  In  duties 
will  be  a  limiting  factor. 

Pork  and  pork  variety  meats:  Subject  to 
a  complex  levy  and  gate  price  system. 
Frozen  pork  variety  meats  have  been  bound 
In  GATT  at  20  percent.  Present  tariffs  from 
most  countries  are  below  this  figure  and 
gradual  increase  in  duties  will  be  a  limiting 
factor. 

Lard:  Subject  to  complex  Import  levy  and 
gate  price  system.  The  extent  of  these  levies 
is  not  known;  however,  any  Increases  will 
undoubtedly  limit  U.S.  exports. 

Tallow  and  greases:  Tariff  for  this  com- 
modity has  been  bound  at  2  percent  ad  va- 
lorem. EEC  beef  policy  requires  import  cer- 
tificates for  tallow.  Inedible  hog  grease  has 
been  bound  in  GATT  at  3  percent. 

Hides  and  skins:  Duty  has  been  bound  at 
zero  and  no  restrictive  features  are  expected. 
Sausage  casings:    Not  expected  to  be  ma- 
terially affected  by  current  EEC  policy. 

Mohair:  EEC  countries  do  not  levy  Import 
duties  on  raw  mohair. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  National  Livestock  Feeders 
Association. 

Don  F.  Magdanz, 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Tarn  Wmoi^  Stokt  on  Imposts 

(Reprint  of  ftn  Mlltorlal  u  It  appeared  (re- 
vised) In  thm  Aprtl  1963  laaue  ot  the  Live- 
stock re>d«r  magailae.  the  official  publica- 
tion of  tiM  Matloaal  Livestock  Feeders 
AasocUUon) 

More  Ui*n  a  illfiit  disservice  was  rendered 
the  cattle  faadlng  and  growing  Industries 
early  this  month  when  the  Department  of 
Agrlcultur*  rslssssrt  Its  special  report  on  the 
cattle  BltuattoB.  and  stated.  "While  the  vol- 
ume of  Imports  (of  beef)  does  have  an  In- 
fluence on  thm  grades  and  classes  of  cattle 
slaughtered  primarily  for  processing  beef. 
It  Is  not  an  Important  factor  affecting  the 
price  of  our  bigb-quallty  beef  and  hence 
the  prices  ot  (ad  cattle."  The  release  accom- 
panying thm  report  said,  "Imports  of  beef 
have  sometimes  been  cited  as  a  cause  of  the 
price  break  for  fed  steers  and  heifers.  The 
report  flndB  no  STldence  that  this  is  true  ' 
These  statMnsnts  are  misleading  and  ob- 
viously are  tiM  result  of  Incomplete  analysis 
of  the  situation.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Department  la  attempting  to  coverup  for 
deflclenciss  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  In  forslgn  trade  negotiations  Oth- 
ers hSTS  oommlttad  similar  errors  of  con- 
clusion. 

Before  refuting  these  statements  and  con- 
clusions, let's  rerlew  the  figures  and  trends 
on  Imports  of  beef  and  veal,  the  relationship 
to  domestic  production  and  other  pertinent 
Information.  We  are  not  talking  about  im- 
ports of  pork  In  this  case  at  alt  because  the 
volume  Is  of  lees  significance.  We  are, 
though,  talking  about  boneless  beef  and  veal, 
freah.  chilled  or  froeen,  of  manufacturing  and 
processing  quaUty. 

From  19SS  and  including  1057,  imports  of 
all  beef  and  real,  carcass  weight  equivalent, 
ranged  from  til  to  895  million  pounds  per 
year,  or  from  IJ  to  3.8  percent  of  our  domes- 
tic production  of  these  same  Items.  All  of 
this  data  is  taken  from  the  US.  Foreign 
Agricultural  Serrlce  reports. 

In  1956.  iatports  of  beef  and  veal  Jumped 
to  900  million  pounds  equivalent  to  6  3  per- 
cent of  domestic  production.  In  the  years 
following,  the  volume  and  percentage  went 
like  this:  1M»— 1.063  mlUlon  pounds,  7Ji  per- 
cent of  domestic  production;  1960 — 775  mil- 
lion pounds.  4 J  percent  of  domesUc  produc- 
tion: And  1961 — 1,0S7  million  pounds,  6.3 
percent  of  domestic  production. 

Imports  in  1962  set  an  alltlme  record  of 
1,464  millloa  pounds  of  beef  and  veal, 
amounting  to  8.9  percent  of  a  domeetlc  pro- 
duction figure  of  16,297  million  pounds,  only 
slightly  below  the  record  production  in  1961. 
At  the  same  time.  It  is  noteworthy  to  ex- 
amine the  trend  of  imports  on  beef  and  veal 
from  the  three  major  countries  exporting  to 
the  United  Statee.  The  figures  are  set  out 
In  the  table  below: 

Imports  of  beef  and  veal  from  3  countries, 

product  weight   basis 

[In  mlllioni  of  (toiiixLsl 


Ireland 


.Vvemce,  1861-M... 

1968 

19«9 

1980 

1961 

19fi2   

19IU  as   a   peresBt    of 
1961-66 


Austmha 

New 

Zealand 

1  4 

13.0 

16  9 

IH'Zn 

223  9 

mi  9 

1«  7 

i:io.  7 

232.3 

1.^4.3 

444  7 

213.6 

31.  7*4  0 

1.643.0 

7.2 
23.7 
42  0 
U  6 
61  1 
70  7 

9KL0 


Some  hare  said,  yes,  but  we  also  export 
considerable  In  volume  of  livestock  and  meat 
products.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
prior  to  1968.  the  United  States  was  a  net 
exporter  of  llTsetock  and  meat  products.  In 
the  past  5  years,  however,   the  relationship 


has  changed  and  the  value  of  VS.  exports 
has  been  considerably  below  the  value  of 
Imports  In  1962  the  dollar  value  of  V3. 
experts  of  all  livestock  and  meat  products 
came  to  about  $320  mlUlon,  whereas  our  Im- 
ports amounted  to  approximately  $670  mil- 
lion, plus  about  $209  million  of  wool,  making 
the  total  Import  value  of  approximately 
$879  million 

With  the  facta  and  flt^ures  before  us,  let's 
move  to  the  argument  that  since  imports  of 
beef  and  veal  are  largely  manufacturing 
products,  they  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
price  level  of  the  better  quality  fresh  beef 
produced  in  the  United  States  and  the  prices 
of  fed  cattle 

This  large  volume  of  imported  beef  and 
veal  dots  supplement  dmiestlc  production  of 
lower  grade  proceeslng  beef  cows,  bulls, 
steers  and  heifers— creating  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  such  items  as  luncheon  meats, 
sandwich  meats,  wieners,  sausage.s.  and  ham- 
burgers and  also  making  it  possible  to  offer 
these  product.s  through  retail  outlets  at  low- 
er prices 

Disregarded  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  the  fact  that  the  source  of  manu- 
facturing beef  from  domeetlc  production  is 
not  confined  solely  to  nonfed  animals.  Also, 
with  a  more  moderate  volume  of  imports, 
there  would  be  more  downward  substitution 
of  the  cheaper  cuts  from  domestic  car- 
casses of  other  grades  Pri^ceasors  are  not  go- 
ing to  use  these  domestic  cuts,  however,  if 
they  can  obtain  miported  beef  at  more  at- 
tractive figures. 

Hence,  it  must  be  recognized  that  tills 
supplementation  of  domestic  manufacturing 
beef  goes  beyond  the  area  of  cow  beef  and 
to  some  degree,  at  least,  is  supplementing 
our  domestic  production  of  the  higher 
grades 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  competition 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  products  from 
manufacturing  beef  do  not  exert  any  pressure 
on  the  price  level  of  fresh  beef  offered  to 
consumers.  At  the  same  time,  though,  those 
making  such  a  statement  readily  admit  that 
other  meat  products — pork,  broilers,  etc  — 
are  competitive  with  fresh  beef  It  is  ab- 
solutely fallacious  to  contend  that  products 
manufactured  from  beef,  usually  offered  in 
the  same  counter  and  In  close  proximity,  are 
not  competitive  with  the  better  quality  of 
beef  produced  domestically. 

The  contention  that  a  lower  volume  of 
manufactured  products  Is  apt  to  drive  con- 
sumers away  from  the  meat  counter  and 
cause  them  to  use  substitute  products  Is 
absolutely  without  foundation.  Yet  these 
are  some  of  the  arguments  that  are  being 
Inaccurately  used  to  Justify  a  continued 
high  level  of  imports. 

Domestic  production  of  beef  and  veal.  In 
terms  of  consumption,  came  to  about  90 
pounds  per  capita  in  1962.  With  Imports  of 
beef  and  veal  at  8  9  percent  of  domestic 
production,  it  means  that  8  pt'unds  of  addi- 
tional product  per  person  are  offered  in  our 
domestic  market  from  foreign  sources  It  is 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  if  we  were  to  sud- 
denly increase  domestic  production  to  the 
extent  of  8  pounds  per  capita,  we  would 
have  serious  repercussions  In  our  market, 
almost  regardless  of  the  type  of  beef  In- 
volved In  the  Increase  We  fall  to  see  what 
special  set  of  circumstances  makes  our  do- 
mestic market  Immune  from  the  same  im- 
pact    f  3  pounds  of  foreign  beef  per  person. 

There  are  some  other  factors  In  this  Im- 
port controversy  that  have  not  been  brought 
out  First  of  all,  there  are  reliable  reports 
of  a  larger  volume  of  better  quality  beef 
cuts,  suitable  for  sale  as  fresh  beef,  coming 
into  the  United  States  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  Beyond  this,  we  understand 
advance  commitments  on  Imports  of  bone- 
less beef  have  been  made  at  least  through 
midyear 


Then,  there  Is  the  change  In  the  attitude 
of  the  foreign  exporters  of  this  beef  to  the 
United  States  Previously,  they  were  not 
interested  in  overloading  the  US.  market 
and  Indicated,  at  least,  some  measure  of 
restraint  In  order  to  protect  the  privilege 
beln^  enjoyed 

That  attitude  has  changed  and  it  now  ap- 
pears as  though  exporters  are  Intent  on  get- 
ting as  big  a  slice  of  the  American  market 
as  they  can  obtain  with  less  and  less  regard 
for  the  position  of  the  U  S  producer  and  tax- 
payer.  It  may  very  well  be  that  the  past 
policy  of  the  United  States  In  International 
trade  negotiations  has  encouraged  these 
countries  to  the  point  where  they  no  longer 
have  any  fear  of  either  quotas  or  higher 
tariffs  on  Imports  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  story  on  the  .mport  situation 
No  one  want^  to  cut  them  off  entirely.  Trade 
with  foreign  countries  Is  a  recognized  neces- 
sity However,  the  supply  of  beef  on  the 
domestic  market.  Including  beef  from  for- 
eign sources.  Is  still  the  Important  price- 
determining  factor.  The  Industry  Is  en- 
titled to  a  better  deal  than  It  is  getting  now 

National   Live.stock 

Feeders  Association, 
Omaha.   Ncbr,  July    23.   1963. 
Mr    Irwin   Hedges, 

Agru'ultural      Trade      Specialist.      Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr,  Hedges;  TTiank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  reporting  the  results  of  the 
GATT  meat  conference  In  Geneva.  Natu- 
rally, we  are  disappointed  that  no  proposiU 
WHS  made  by  any  other  country  which  would 
lend  encouragement  for  Improving  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  results  which  you  reported  in  your 
letter  are  abtmt  what  we  had  expected  would 
be  forthcoming  After  all,  why  should  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  want  to  change 
the  status  quo  as  far  as  meat  and  meat 
products  are  concerned?  They  now  enjoy 
almost  unrestricted  entry  into  the  United 
States,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
effective  trade  barriers  against  the  importa- 
tion of  US.  meat  and  meat  products  into 
their  countries 

As  to  the  emphasis  by  the  US  delegation 
of  the  untenable  position  In  which  the 
United  States  would  be  placed  if  other  major 
meat  importers  adopted  more  restrictive 
practices,  we  submit  that  It  Is  not  a  case 
of  adopting  more  restrictive  practices;  very 
effective  restrictions  are  now  In  force. 

The  EEC  countries  In  past  years  have  pro- 
vided an  Important  market  for  US  meat 
and  meat  products.  We  are  concerned  with 
trying  to  maintain  a  practical  degree  of  non- 
restrictive  entry  Into  these  countries;  how- 
ever, we  are  also  concerned  with  the  very 
rapid  buildup  of  US  Imports  from  coun- 
tries such  as  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
The  Geneva  meeting  provides  further  evi- 
dence of  the  validity  of  our  statement  to  Mr 
Herter  namely,  that  It  Is  necessary  for  the 
United  SUtes  to  take  the  Initiative  in  pro- 
posing agreements  with  those  countries  who 
are  now  exporting  large  volumes  of  meat  and 
meat  prixlucts  to  this  country.  The  coun- 
tries with  which  we  are  the  most  concerned 
when  It  comes  to  Imports  are  not  members 
of  the  EEC,  and  thus,  we  see  no  reason  to 
wait  until  the  EEC  decides  to  move  before 
Initiating  negotiations  with  these  countries 
Accessibility  to  this  market  should  surely  be 
sufficient  trading  stock  on  our  part. 

We  fail  to  understand  why  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  sit  back  and  wait 
for  some  other  country  or  countries  to  make 
the  first  move,  rather  than  taking  the  Ini- 
tiative in  the  ares  of  International  trade  on 
meat  and  meat  products.  It  does  not  seem 
reasonable  to  us  to  expect  the  domestic 
Indu.stry   to  wait  indefinitely,  or  even   until 
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early  1964,  for  some  constructive  move  to 
be  made  toward  solving  the  Import  problem. 
jpive  years  have  already  elapsed  since  the 
b(gn<nlng  of  the  very  rapid  buildup  in  Im- 
lort  volume  of  meat  and  meat  products. 

In  our  original  conversation  with  Mr. 
HerttT.  we  suggested  to  htm  that  his  oflloe 
proceed  to  negotiate  with  the  importing 
countries  to  seek  an  agreement  for  voluntary 
import  quotas.  Both  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  very  sensitive  to  the  attitude  of 
US  growers  and  feeders  and  our  contacts 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  such  agree- 
ments  are   possible. 

Instead  of  allowing  the  European  Economic 
Community  to  continue  to  set  the  timetable 
and  develop  the  pattern  for  negotiations,  the 
National  Livestock  Feeders  Association  firmly 
suggests  that  the  time  has  come  to  imple- 
ment section  252  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  In  view  of  the  action  of  the  Com- 
munity on  the  Importation  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

Yours    sincerely, 

DON  F.  Maqoanz, 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer. 

National  Livestock  FiEonts  Association 
News  Bui.LrnN 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  August  5. — "Imports  of  for- 
eign meat  Into  the  United  States  continue  to 
mount  at  a  rapid  clip,"  Don  F.  Magdanz,  ex- 
ecutive secretary -treasurer  of  the  National 
Livestock  Feeders  Association,  said  in  a 
statement  made  today  from  the  national  of- 
fice of  the  association. 

"Imports  of  meat  In  the  first  5  months  of 
1963  are  significantly  above  the  tonnage  for 
the  same  period  of  1962,  the  year  in  which 
an  alltlme  record  was  set,"  Magdanz  added. 
"The  rising  ImporU  of  beef  and  veal  presents 
one  of  the  most  prominent  threats  to  the 
livestock  Industry."  Magdanz  continued. 

"The  Increase  In  Imports  of  beef  and  veal 
for  the  January-May  period  this  year 
amounted  to  over  32  million  pounds  or  a 
12-percent  Increase  over  1962.  Fresh  and 
frozen  beef  and  veal,  the  products  which 
saw  a  phenomenal  Increase  in  1962,  ac- 
counted for  65  percent  of  the  Import  tonnage 
for  the  first  5  months  and  made  up  almost  70 
percent  of  the  Increase  over  a  year  ago. 

"Australia  Is  the  leading  exporter  to  this 
country  of  fresh  beef  and  veal.  During  the 
5-month  period  this  country  exported  over 
142  million  pounds  to  the  United  States, 
which  constituted  45  percent  of  the  fresh 
beef  and  veal  Imports.  Atistralia,  New  Zea- 
land. Mexico,  and  Ireland  accounted  for  92 
percent  of  the  Imports  in  the  form  of  fresh 
beef  and  veal  during  the  5  months.  Notable 
was  the  substantial  Increase  in  tonnage  re- 
ceived from  Mexico,  over  SI  million  pounds, 
this  country  replacing  Ireland  as  the  third 
largest  exporter  of  this  type  of  meat  prod- 
uct to  the  United  States. 

"Of  significance  also,"  continued  Magdanz, 
was  the  very  large  Increase  in  imports  of 
cured,  canned,  and  cooked  beef  for  the  first 
5-month  period.  The  percentage  increaee 
over  1962  was  a  whopping  36  percent.  Argen- 
tina led  all  other  countries  in  this  category, 
accounting  for  70  percent  of  this  type  of  beef 
offered  for  Importation  Into  the  United 
States  " 


National  Livestock 
FazDERS  Association, 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  Augiist  14.  1963. 
Hon.  Christian  A.  Herter, 
Special    Representative    for    Trade    Negotia- 
tions, Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
the  White  House.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear    Mr.    HxarKR:    We    were    particularly 
pleased  to  read  your  recent  announcement 
in  the  press  that  the  United  Statee  will  take 
retaliatory    measures    against    imports   from 


countries  in  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity for  increased  duties  placed  on 
American  poultry  by  members  of  the  Com- 
mon Market.  While  this  move  to  withdraw 
tariff  concessions  the  United  States  has 
made  on  exports  from  countries  In  the 
Community  may  not  directly  affect  the  live- 
stock feeding  Industry,  nevertheless  we  look 
upon  the  development  with  considerable 
gratification  because  we  feel  It  Is  a  step  In 
the  direction  that  should  be  taken  in  for- 
eign trade  negotiations. 

You  will  recall  that  this  declaration  of 
policy  by  your  office  follows  very  closely  the 
recommendations  contained  In  our  discus- 
sion last  March,  as  well  as  the  recommenda- 
tions made  In  our  subsequent  memoran- 
dum and  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  this 
association.  It  is  a  step  that  may  easily 
be  extended  now  In  defense  of  other  domes- 
tic agricultural  industries,  and  we  hope  It 
serves  as  a  precedent  for  negotiations  with 
those  countries  outside  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  who  are  responsible  for 
the  excessive  U.S.  Imports  of  certain  meat 
and  meat  products. 

Under  the  circumstances  now,  we  feel  It 
is  an  even  greater  probability  that  countries 
such  as  Australia  and  New  Zealand  would 
be  willing  to  give  serlovis  consideration  to 
the  acceptance  of  some  flexible  schedule  of 
voluntary  quotas  on  the  meat  products  they 
are  sending  to  the  United  States.  The  peo- 
ple In  these  countries  are  fully  apprised  of 
the  impact  their  products  are  having  on  our 
domestic  market  and  the  strong  attitudes 
against  the  volume  of  Imports  on  the  part 
of  domestic  producers  and  feeders. 

The  importation  of  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts for  the  first  5  months  of  1963  Is  cause 
ior  even  greater  alarm.  The  fact  that  we 
have  sustained  an  increase  In  Imports  of 
beef  and  veal  for  the  January  to  May  period 
this  year  amoxmting  to  over  42  million 
pounds,  or  14  percent  as  compared  to  the 
same  period  in  1962,  represents  an  Increasing 
threat  to  the  health  of  the  domestic  live- 
stock Industry.  We  are  also  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Increase  In  Imports  of  all  meat 
and  meat  products  amounted  to  over  47  mil- 
li(»  pounds,  or  11  percent  of  last  year's  vol- 
ume during  the  same  period.  At  the  same 
time,  imports  of  fresh  and  frozen  beef  and 
veal  were  over  296  million  pounds  in  the 
first  6  months  of  1963,  an  increase  of  12  per- 
cent over  the  263  million  pounds  received  in 
the  same  6-month  period  of  1962. 

We  are  groesly  disturbed  over  the  unreal- 
istic conclusions  which  have  recently  been 
released  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
claiming  that  imports  of  manufacturing  beef 
and  real  have  very  little  If  any  Impact  on  the 
domestic  market  for  the  fresh  product.  To 
support  this  conclusion  they  point  to  the 
fact  that  beef  imports  last  year  rose  59  per- 
cent from  June  to  August,  during  which  time 
choice  steer  prices  rose  from  $24.26  per  hun- 
dredweight In  June  to  $28.19  per  hundred- 
wel^t  in  August.  The  Department  also 
added  that  when  fed  cattle  prices  started  to 
drop  last  December  and  January,  imports  had 
dropped  to  62  percent  of  the  Augtist  im- 
pcxt  rate.  Knowing  something  about  proper 
statistical  analysis,  we  submit  that  conclu- 
sions supported  by  arguments  of  this  kind 
amotmt  to  a  gross  violation  of  responsible 
reeearch  procedtire,  and  In  fact,  border  on 
propaganda.  The  conclusions  of  the  De- 
partment would  be  accurate  only  under  con- 
ditions where  all  other  factors  affecting  price 
were  held  constant.  It  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  such  was  not  the  case 
during  the  period  referred  to  by  the  Depart- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  drop  in  imports  in 
December  and  January  came  about  in  part, 
at  least,  as  a  result  of  the  dock  strike,  and 
the  record  shows  they  rose  phenomenally 
again  in  February. 


We  are  complimentary  to  you  for  the  an- 
nouncement wtilch  has  been  made  and  we 
hope  this  Initial  move  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  will  lead  quickly  to  further 
activities  In  the  areas  where  livestock  pro- 
ducers and  feeders  are  most  concerned  If 
we  can  be  helpful  to  you  further  we  will  be 
happy  to  respond. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Don  F.  Magdanz, 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer . 

National  Livestock 
Feeders  Association, 
Omaha.  Nebr..  August  6,  1963. 
Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Freeman:  This  association  was 
grossly  disturbed  again  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  released  a  statement  on 
August  5  which  obviously  attempts  to  ex- 
ctise  and  minimize  the  effect  of  large-volume 
imports  of  beef  on  our  domestic  market. 
The  statement  Is  the  second  of  Its  kind  this 
year  and  we  would  like  you  to  know  that  In 
our  opinion  a  great  disservice  Is  being  ren- 
dered the  American  people  by  information 
of  this  sort  from  their  own  Government. 

The  particular  statements  contained  in 
the  release  to  which  we  refer  are  the  follow- 
ing: "The  bulk  of  Imported  beef  Is  for  proc- 
essing and  does  not  have  an  important  im- 
pact on  the  fed  cattle  market."  After  main- 
taining that  imports  exert  their  prime  In- 
fluence on  prices  of  cull  cows  and  bulls  and 
the  volume  of  Imports  has  mainly  filled  the 
gap  resulting  from  decreased  domestic  cow 
slaughter,  the  release  continues:  "Beef  im- 
ports last  year  rose  59  percent  from  June  to 
August.  In  spite  of  this,  choice  steer  prices 
rose  from  $25.25  in  June  to  $28.19  in  August. 
When  feeder  cattle  prices  started  to  drop 
last  December  and  January  lmp>orts  bad 
dropped  to  62  percent  of  the  August  import 
rate.  Thus,  the  sharp  rise  in  imports  had 
no  significant  impact  on  fed  cattle  prices." 

Knowing  something  about  proper  research 
methods  and  analytical  procedure,  we  sub- 
mit to  you  that  conclusions  of  this  kind 
have  no  basis  In  fact.  To  conclude  that 
Imports  had  no  signlflcant  Impact  on  fed 
cattle  prices  because  steer  prices  rose  while 
the  rate  of  imports  was  Increasing  is  a  dis- 
credit to  the  scientific  integrity  of  the  De- 
partment. Such  a  comparison  can  be  made 
only  when  all  other  factors  affecting  price 
remain  constant,  and  the  people  in  your 
Department  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  j)erlod  In  question  domestic  pric- 
ing factors  were  far  from  constant. 

While  It  should  not  be  necessary,  we  do 
feel  the  need  of  explaining  how  these  large 
volumes  of  imports  of  mantifacturlng  beef 
and  veal  do  affect  our  entire  market  struc- 
ture. This  large  volume  of  imported  beef 
and  veal  does  supplement  domestic  produc- 
tion of  processing  beef,  thereby  creating  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  such  Items  as 
luncheon  meats,  sandwich  meats,  wieners, 
sausages,  and  hamburger  to  compete  with 
fresh  products.  Furthermore,  under  condi- 
tions of  low  volume  of  domestic  manufac- 
turing beef  there  would  be  downward  sub- 
stitution of  some  cheaper  cuts  from  car- 
casses of  higher  quality  thereby  providing 
stimulus  to  the  fed  market. 

It  is  absolutely  fallacious  to  contend  that 
products  manufactured  from  beef,  and  of- 
fered in  the  same  counter  as  cuts  of  frssh 
beef,  are  not  competitive  with  the  better 
quality  freah  beef  produced  domeeticaUy. 
It  would  be  Just  as  erroneous  to  argue  there 
is  no  competition  between  beef  and  pork, 
or  between  other  food  items,  because  they 
happen  to  be  of  somewhat  different  char- 
acter. 
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Anothar  point  that  your  Dep«rtinent  ha« 
failed  to  oonrtrtT  U  th«  fac^tbera  U  always 
some  tlTTVfl»t  between  the  date  froaen  beef 
products  reaclk  ttUs  country  and  the  time 
theee  same  products  appear  In  manufac- 
tured form  In  our  retail  meat  counters.  The 
number  of  tfaya  or  weeks  Involved  In  the 
manufacturing  process  varies  considerably. 
of  course,  but  we  do  not  have  a  situation 
similar  to  that  In  movement  of  fresh  beef 
where  the  Items  must  be  sold  within  a  short 
period  of  time  to  avoid  deterioration  or  even 
spoilage. 

We  are  fully  aware  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  no  Jurisdiction  or  authority  to 
reduce  the  Imports  of  manufacturing  beef 
and  veal.  We  do  believe  It  has  the  respon- 
sibility, howeTer,  to  accurately  analyze  the 
situation  according  to  accepted  research  pro- 
cedure, and  we  submit  to  you  that  this  re- 
sponalblUty  has  not  been  assximed  In  the  case 
of  Imports  of  beef  and  veal.  We  hope  you 
will  find  It  poaslble  to  reconsider  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  your  De- 
partment and  so  inform  the  livestock  in- 
dustry as  well  MM  the  American  public. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Don  p.  Macoanz. 
Kxeeutive  Secretary-Treasurer. 


TRIBX3TE  TO  ERIC  JOHNSTON 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
paaslntf  of  Eric  Johnston,  the  State  of 
Washington  and  the  country  has  lost  one 
of  Its  most  outstanding  public-spirited 
citizens.  He  stood  In  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  the  businessmen  like  Bernard 
Banich  who  bare  contributed  so  much  to 
our  country  and  the  world  in  national 
and  International  affairs.  As  an  adviser 
to  Presidents,  he  made  invaluable  con- 
tributions in  the  tumultuous  years  since 
the  beginning  of  World  War  IL  In  re- 
cent years  be  has  done  much  to  bring  the 
North  Atlantlo  Community  close  together 
through  hia  work  as  a  member  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Citizens  Commission  for 
NATO. 

I  bad  the  privilege  of  knowing  Mr. 
Johnston  tax  over  20  years.  In  that  as- 
sociation, I  came  to  have  nothing  but  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  his  Intelligence, 
vigor,  and  dedication  to  the  public  good. 
To  his  family,  bis  wife  Ina  and  his  two 
daughters.  I  want  to  extend  my  most 
sincere  condolences. 


COEXI8TKNCE.    CO  ANNIHILATION 

Mr.  TOUNQ  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Communist  leaders  of  Red  China  are 
violently  denouncing  the  limited  test 
ban  treaty  now  before  the  Senate  for 
ratlflcati<Mi.  Likewise,  members  of  the 
radical  rlthtwlng  fringe — the  John 
Birch  SoeieCy  and  others — are  denounc- 
ing It.  DaQj  I  receive  many  letters  on 
the  subject.  Some  I  recognize  as  com- 
ing from  the  same  authors  of  letters 
which  were  written  to  me  some  months 
ago  having  as  their  subject,  "Impeach 
Earl  Warren."  and  denouncing  that 
great  and  loyal  American.  Others  come 
from  the  same  radical  rlghtwlng  fringe. 
members  of  the  John  Birch  Society  and 
sympathiMTS  In  Ohio  who  have  written 
to  me  ooottnuously  on  the  theme  of 
"Take  tha  Utatted  NaUons  out  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  States  out 


of  the  United  Nations."  Now  they  are 
on  the  same  side  as  Red  China  in  de- 
manding that  the  limited  test  ban  treaty 
be  rejected. 

Some  extreme  rightwingers  and  ex- 
generals  and  admirals  are  against  co- 
existence. So  also  are  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. The  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  dlstingruished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrightI 
has  very  aptly  stated,  coexistence  is  de- 
fined as  existing  together. 

Do  the  generals  and  ex-generals  who 
oppose  the  limited  test  ban  treaty,  claim- 
ing that  there  cannot  be  coexistence 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  believe  that  the 
Russians  will  merely  cease  to  exist' 

The  alternative  to  coexistence  is  co- 
annlhllation.  Together  we  have  the 
power  to  destroy  millions  of  human  be- 
ings. It  has  been  estimated  that  if  tlie 
Soviet  Union  were  to  launch  a  snealc  at- 
tack against  us  and  if  we  were  to  retali- 
ate. In  a  matter  of  hours  perhaps  as 
many  as  300  million  EXiropeans.  Rus- 
sians, and  Americans  would  be  killed.  In 
10  years.  If  China,  with  a  population 
of  700  million,  becomes  a  nuclear  power, 
then  what? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  May  I  have 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes'' 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  naay  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Obviously,  we 
should  take  this  short  step  toward  peace 
by  ratifying  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  This  treaty  Is  an  objective  which 
two  administrations,  representing  both 
political  parties,  have  patiently  sought  in 
spite  of  repeated  discouragements,  and 
notwithstanding  opposition  and  criti- 
cism at  home.  It  will  not  usher  In  the 
mlllenlum.  It  will  not  end  the  cold  war. 
It  will  not  totally  disarm  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. It  will  not  end  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist aggression.  It  will  not  bring 
about  at  once  total  and  complete  dis- 
armament. But  it  will  be  a  step  toward 
ending  one  area  of  armament  competi- 
tion. It  may  pave  the  way  for  progress 
in  other  areas.  For  17  years  mankind 
has  lived  in  the  shadow  of  fear.  This 
treaty  might — just  might — replace  terror 
with  confidence  and  desi>air  with  hope. 

Mr.  President,  the  makers  of  our  Con- 
stitution wisely  provided  that  civil  au- 
thority must  always  be  supreme  over 
military  authority  In  this  country.  Wal- 
ter Llppmann.  one  of  the  great  journal- 
ists of  our  time.  In  a  fine  article 
published  In  the  Washington  Post,  enti- 
tled 'Experts  and  the  Treatj'."  expressed 
his  opinion  that  In  reading  what  some  of 
the  military  leaders  have  to  say  about 
the  test  ban  treaty  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  fundamental  issue  is  not  one  on 
which  a  military  man  as  such  has  any 
special  competence.  He  points  out  that 
the  genuine  experts  in  this  field  are  sci- 
entists who  have  worked  In  nuclear  phys- 
ics and  related  fields. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  this  article  In  the  RtcoRD 
as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Experts  and  the  Treatt 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

In  reading  what  the  military  chieftains 
have  to  .say  about  the  test  ban  treaty,  we 
must  nut  forget  that  the  fundamental  Isaue 
Ls  not  mllliHTy  It  Is  nut  one  on  which  a 
military  man  as  such  has  any  special  com- 
ixjtence.  Tlie  fundamental  Issue  Is  one  of 
scientific  method,  whether  continued  test- 
ing In  the  atmosphere  will  produce  slg- 
nincant,  i)erhaps  decisive,  military  advan- 
taxes  cither  for  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
United  St.ites. 

The  oplnluns  of  General  Power  and  Gen- 
eral LeMay  on  the  probable  results  of  future 
tests  In  the  atinivsphere  are  not  one  bit  more 
expert  than  the  opinion  of  Secretary 
MoNamara.  They  are  all  laymen  In  this 
field,  and  their  opinions  are  nt  best  like  the 
npiiiion  of  a  Judge  when  he  has  listened  t) 
the  testimony  and  the  argvtments  of  both 
sidea  Tlie  ^fnulne  experts  In  this  field  are 
sclenttfic  men  who  have  w^orked  experlmen- 
t:iUy  In  nuclear  physics  and  In  the  related 
fields  of  chemistry  and  biology. 

The  crucial  controversy  Ls  over  the  prob- 
able value  of  more  atmospheric  testing.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  are  thoee  who,  like  Dr. 
Teller,  believe  that  II  unlimited  atmospheric 
testing  is  allowed,  the  United  States  will 
forge  way  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  will 
achieve  the  absolute  weapon,  an  antimissile 
defense,  which  will  disarm  the  nuclear  forces 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Ls  an  array  of 
eminent  scientists  who  say  Uiat  the  more  the 
two  powers  test,  the  more  they  will  make 
the  same  discoveries  and  unlock  the  same 
.sot  rets.  The  belief  In  a  unique  breakthrough 
Is  a  romantic  form  of  self-deception.  Dr. 
Teller's  promise  that  American  scientists  will 
be  able  to  do  what  the  Soviet  scientists  will 
not  be  able  to  do  Is  not  a  scientific  judgment. 
It  Is  a  reckless  pseudopatrlotlc  gamble  on  the 
Inherent  superiority  of  American  over  Rus- 
sian scientists. 

In  the  Soviet  Uulon  there  are.  of  course. 
the  counterparts  of  Dr  Teller  and  the  Air 
Force  generals.  These  Russians  would  also 
be  willing  to  bet  on  the  superiority  of  their 
scientists,  and  they  too  would  like  to  try  for 
the  decisive  breakthrough  to  an  absolute 
weapon. 

The  great  value  of  the  Ueaty  Is  that  It 
takes  out  of  the  race  of  armaments — which 
win  of  coiu-se.  continue — most  of  the  feverish 
gamble  for  supremacy  which  unlimited  test- 
ing Invites.  The  experiments  are  to  be 
limited  by  the  treaty  to  the  laboratories  and 
to  holes  In  the  ground.  This  will  not  pre- 
clude the  discovery  of  the  secret  of  the  abso- 
lute wea(x>n  If  there  Is  a  secret  that  Is 
possible  to  discover  But  limiting  the  ex- 
periments will  remove  the  hysteria,  the  vio- 
lence, and  the  poLson  from  the  competitive 
search  for  absolute  supremacy 
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NEEDED  EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC 
LAWS  815  AND  874 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  next 
Monday  morning  schools  In  South  Da- 
kota and  across  the  Nation  will  begin 
opening  their  doors  to  another  term  of 
classes.  As  they  do.  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  and  to  emphasize  the 
emergency  which  now  exists  In  some 
4.000  school  districts  across  this  land  of 


ours  with  the  termination  of  the  tem- 
porary provisions  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  the  impacted  areas  legislation,  which 
died  nearly  2  months  ago  on  June  30. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  unconscion- 
able delay  of  which  this  Congress  has 
been  guilty  in  dealing  with  these  two 
Important  pieces  of  legislation,  I  suggest 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  should  provide  signs  to 
be  placed  above  the  doors  of  these  4,000 
schools  next  Monday  morning,  to  read, 
•Our  capacity  to  serve  young  Americans 
has  been  curtailed  by  political  paralysis 
in  Washington." 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has  been 
on  the  books  and  in  operation  since 
1950.  Never  before  have  the  schools  been 
denied  this  rightful  assistance  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Since  1950  a  total 
of  $1,426  million  has  been  appropriated 
under  Public  Law  874  and  $1,087  million 
has  been  appropriated  for  constractlon 
of  school  facilities  under  Public  Law  815. 
I  cite  these  figures  to  show  how  extensive 
these  programs  have  become,  how  vital 
they  are  for  our  educational  system,  how 
closely  they  have  become  intertwined 
with  the  opportunity  for  young  Ameri- 
cans to  get  an  education,  and  how  im- 
portant they  are  with  schools  now  going 
back  Into  operation  with  a  large  portion 
of  this  legislation  terminated. 

Despite  this,  the  unjustifiable  and  dis- 
illusioning inaction  is  continuing  on  both 
sides  of  the  Congress.  Prom  all  over  the 
country  this  has  created  a  mighty  clam- 
or, as  suddenly  school  ofDcials  have  been 
confronted  by  the  ugly  fact  that  they 
will  be  compelled  to  open  their  doors 
without  the  financial  resources  which 
Uncle  Sam  rightfully  owes  them  because 
of  the  school  population  burden  which 
Uncle  Sam  has  Imposed  upon  them  by 
creating  impacted  areas  in  their  commu- 
nities. 

School  administrators,  school  boards, 
principals  of  schools,  and  taxpayers  are 
saying,  "We  now  need  to  know  what 
kind  of  facilities  we  can  finance  for  this 
school  year  which  is  about  to  begin." 
Virtually  every  State  in  this  Republic  is 
affected,  because  of  the  farflung  opera- 
tions of  our  military,  because  of  the  in- 
volvement of  our  large  Indian  popula- 
tion in  our  Western  States,  and  because 
of  mighty  construction  projects  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  undertaking 
in  sparsely  settled  areas  of  the  country. 

Federal  expenditures  for  national  se- 
curity and  domestic  projects  are  still  at 
record  levels  because  of  the  unsettled  in- 
ternational situation.  The  cold  war  is 
still  on,  Mr.  President.  We  are  still  pre- 
paring our  defenses  against  a  possible 
catastrophic  attack  from  communism. 

Along  with  many  other  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  have  always 
considered  Federal  assistance  given  by 
this  legislation  to  be  a  rightful  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  to 
those  communities  which  experience  a 
significant  Increase  In  school  enrollments 
because  of  Federal  activity,  or  which  lose 
substantial  funds  because  of  land  pva- 
chased  by  the  Government  My  own 
State  of  South  Dakota  has  received  a  six- 
able  amount  of  funds,  and  these  funds 


have  been  vital  to  the  communities  as 
they  have  helped  to  maintain  high  edu- 
cational standards  and  quality  programs, 
even  with  the  increased  demands  upon 
the  school  districts.  Because  South 
Dakota  is  a  smtill  State,  with  many 
sparsely  settled  ai'eas,  the  Impact  of  a 
large  Federal  installation — whether  It 
be  to  establish  a  missile  base  or  to  build 
a  tremendous  dam  across  the  Missouri 
River — places  upon  the  local  school  au- 
thorities problems  of  a  magnitude  which 
would  simply  cause  them  to  throw  up 
their  hands  and  close  up  shop,  except 
for  the  aid  provided  by  these  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YotJico  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MUKDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xinanlmous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Failure  to  provide  this 
necessary  Federal  assistance  would  mean 
not  only  a  loss  of  education  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  families  who  go  there  to  do 
the  work,  but  it  would  mean  also  a  prob- 
lem to  the  families  who  live  there  in- 
digenously, whose  children  will  also  be 
compelled  to  lose  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity because  of  this  great  influx  of  new 
students  brought  in  by  Federal  activity, 
for  which  the  Federal  Government  today 
is  shirking  shamefully  its  rightful  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  call  upon  the  White  House,  and  I 
call  upon  the  leadership  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  to  correct  this  injustice 
now,  because  the  schools  are  opening. 
We  are  no  longer  confronted  with  a 
theory;  we  are  confronted  with  a  con- 
diUon. 

Conaequently,  it  is  imperative  that 
these  programs  under  the  Impacted  area 
legislation  should  be  extended  now  so 
that  the  school  districts  depending  on 
this  aid,  now  beginning  their  classes, 
once  again  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
provide  the  necessary  school  services. 

After  all.  one  is  of  school  age  only  once 
in  his  life  and  if  we  fall  these  youngsters 
now  there  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  pass 
compensatory  legislation  3,  4,  or  5  years 
from  now  to  take  care  of  children  whose 
school  years  have  been  Interrupted  and 
injured  because  of  our  failure  to  act 
promptly  now.  We  must  give  these 
school  authorities  the  assurance  of  con- 
tinued assistance  in  their  difficult  task. 
We  must  give  than  this  assurance  at  a 
time  when  it  will  be  of  value  to  them. 

I  am  a  former  smalltown  school  super- 
intendent myself.  I  can  testify  from 
personal  experience  the  extreme  neces- 
sity of  knowing  what  funds  can  be 
counted  on  for  operating  our  impacted 
school  systems.  It  is  difficult  enough  to 
recruit  the  faculty  members  required  for 
the  opening  of  the  school  year  starting 
early  in  the  summer  months.  Even  now 
this  Congress  has  delayed  action  on  this 
so  long  that  many  schools  may  end  up 
with  the  money  but  no  available  talent 
to  employ  because  of  the  uncertainty 
which  has  hovered  over  their  entire  oper- 


ating budget.  To  delay  further  will  be 
to  do  an  injury  to  the  schoolchildren 
Just  as  surely  as  though  the  money  were 
not  available. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  that  the  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  measure  which  en- 
compasses this  legislation  is  now  before 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee.  Hearings  started  in  April 
and  were  concluded  in  June,  and  the 
measure  still  pends  before  the  committee, 
surrounded  by  mothballs.  In  the  House, 
the  general  aid  to  education  bill  has  been 
broken  down  and  some  of  Its  features 
have  been  passed  by  the  House.  But 
H.R.  7156,  which  would  extend  the  Im- 
pacted areas  legislation  and  which  was 
reported  out  of  the  Labor  and  Education 
Committee,  has  been  bogged  down  in 
the  burial  grounds  called  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee since  early  in  July. 

Mr.  President,  I  appeal  to  the  Senate. 
I  appeal  to  the  White  House,  I  appeal  to 
the  leadership  of  both  bodies,  to  take 
immediate  action  on  the  extension  of 
this  vital  matter.  I  appeal  to  other  Sen- 
ators and  to  our  colleagues  In  the  House 
who  come  from  the  afifected  areas  to 
speak  up  for  these  yoimg  Americans  who 
otherwise  are  going  to  be  denied  educa- 
tional opportunity  simply  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  good  on  its  obligations.  I  dislike 
to  think  that  a  Congress,  which  started 
out  so  brightly  with  promises  by  the 
White  House  for  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, is  going  to  deny  to  them  the  tradi- 
tional and  established  types  of  aid  which 
they  have  always  received  under  pre- 
vious administrations  since  1950. 


A  CONSTRUCTIVE  THOUGHT  IN 
THE  CURRENT  RACIAL  ISSUE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  coming  debate  on  civil  rights 
legislation,  it  is  pertinent  and  refreshing 
that  in  Alaska  the  problems  that  are  agi- 
tating the  48  older  States  exist  to  only  a 
very  limited  degree.  It  is  my  hope  that 
with  Alaska's  record  of  racial  tolei-ance 
and  the  enactment  some  years  ago  by 
the  Territorial  legislature  of  antidls- 
criminatory  legislation,  even  that  very 
limited  degree  will  disappear.  In  this 
connection,  the  forthright  and  enlight- 
ened position  taken  by  the  secretary  of 
one  of  our  Alaska  labor  unions,  in  de- 
clining to  fill  out  a  questionnaire  issued 
by  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity,  is  worthy  of 
note  and,  in  my  view,  his  reasons  there- 
for are  entitled  to  commendation. 

Apparently  his  reasoning  tuid  action 
were  sulflciently  impressive  to  obtain  a 
front  page  display  in  the  Washington 
Post,  followed  by  an  Associated  Press 
story  from  Washington  carrying  the 
story  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Peter  Lannen's  pithy  comments  are 
notable  and  worthy  of  widespread  con- 
sideration; and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  story  by  Prank  C.  Porter 
from  the  August  20  Washington  Post 
and  the  Associated  Press  story  as  print- 
ed in  the  New  York  Times  of  August  21 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordsrMl  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsc- 
ou.  M  foOowt: 

(Prom  tta*  Mew  Tork  Times.  Aug.  21.  1003] 
Air  ^"T^*  Uhtom  Bass  Racial  Data 

WASHDtarcHr,  Au^^ust  20. — DeclArlng  that 
a  man's  no*  la  "none  of  our  buslnees."  a 
Carpenter*  ITBlon  local  In  Alaalca  sayi  It  la 
unable  to  fin  oot  a  questionnaire  listing  how 
many  mmalbtn  it  has  from  certain  minority 
groups. 

"We  wsn  vnabla  to  completely  Oil  out  the 
form  on  an  tioiiest  baala.  as  we  are  not 
anthropologists."  aald  Pete  LAnnen.  Onanclai 
secretary  of  local  1381,  of  Anchorage. 

"We  do  not  know  when  a  member  becomes 
or  ceases  to  ba  a  Negro,  an  Indian,  an  orien- 
tal, a  msmber  of  a  minority  group  or  any  of 
the  otnsr  dsstgnatlona  In  the  form."  Mr 
LannansaM. 

For  ssampl*.  h*  said,  the  treasurer  of  the 
local,  to  tha  beat  of  his  knowledge,  la  part 
Negro,  part  Indian,  part  Jewlah.  part  Irish, 
and  "baa  psrtiaps  a  litUe  Swedish  blood." 

"Another  of  our  officers  Is  roughly  In  the 
same  catsgcry.**  ICr.  Lannen  said.  "We  do 
not  <leslr*  to  dlasact  the  poor  derUs  and  put 
part  of  tham  In  each  one  of  these  columns." 

aOBHCT  SOXTORT  DATA 

The  qnaattcmnalra  was  issued  by  the  Presl- 
dentls  OosBlBlttas  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunltf ,  headed  by  Vlca  President  Johw- 
soM,  as  part  of  a  campaign  against  racial 
dtserlafiliiattOB.  Tlia  form  asks  local  unions 
around  ttia  oountry  to  list  numbers  of  their 
members  who  ar^  American  Indiana.  Negroes, 
orientals,  Puerto  Rlcans.  and  Spanish  Amer- 
icans. 

In  a  aactloa  of  the  form  headed  "Re- 
marks," Mr.  Lannan  wrota  that  Carpenters 
Local  1381  bad  no  Interest  In  an  Individ  ual's 
ethnic  baekgronnd.  his  religion  or  his  politi- 
cal belleCa.  Ha  aald  ha  guessed  that  the  local 
reflected  almoat  all  the  major  racial  strains 
He  continued: 

"We  hava  many  members  who  apparently 
have  Negroid  blood.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
experts  stata  that  there  Is  only  1  person 
In  1  mUUoi  In  tbe  world  today  that  does 
not  hav*  Wsgratd  blood. 

"We  bava  a  number  of  Alaskan  aboriginals 
with  ttklmo  and  Indian  blood  mixed  with 
Russian.  Bcandinavlan.  Chinese  and  other 
so-called  raoaa  whoae  sexual  urges  resulted  In 
crossbreeding. 

"We  bava  one  member  from  Cuba  who 
speaks  Spanlab.  looks  like  a  Norwegian  and 
drlnka  Ilka  a  IMahman.  We  have  several 
membara  nawly  arrived  from  European  coun- 
tries wltb  namaa  God  could  not  pronounce 
and  whoaa  ethnical  origin  Is  unknown  to  us. 

"Porttinataly  we  are  a  long  way  from  Gov- 
ernors Wallaca  and  Bamett,  and  a  man's  race 
Is  none  of  our  business.  To  quote  Mark 
Twain:  "Wa  do  not  allow  1  part  of  a  man 
to  otttvota  tba  other  15  parU,'  as  they  do  In 
the  Deep  South." 

Mr.  Tiannan  apparently  referred  to  Oov. 
Oeorge  C.  Wallaoa  of  Alabama  and  Gov.  Ross 
R.  Barnatt  of  Mississippi. 

aaruaai.  bt  wooowobkxbs 
The  position  of  the  carpenters'  locai  In 
Alaska  recaUad  a  similar  reaction  recently 
by  the  Zntsmatlonal  Woodworkers  of  Ameri- 
ca. A.  P.  Hartung.  president  of  the  Wood- 
workers' Union,  wrote  the  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  that  the 
questionnaire  tended  to  establish  minority 
groupa  ratbar  tban  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion agalnat  tbam. 

Mr.  Hartoag  rsfaaad  to  forward  the  quea- 
tloonalra  to  loeal  union  afflllatea  Ha  ssid  it 
would  ba  "an  Insult  to  tba  Isadarshlp  of  our 
local 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  20.  1903 1 

Racs  Mimrass   Darr   Union   loKimncAnoN 

(By  Prank  C    Porter) 

Protesting  that  "we  are  not  anthropolo- 
gists." an  Alaskan  local  of  the  Carpenters" 
Union  says  Its  membership  Is  too  ethnically 
Jumbled  to  permit  a  racial  breakdown. 

For  example,  the  local  told  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Emplijyment  Opportu- 
nity Its  treasurer  Is  part  Negro,  part  Indian, 
part  Jewlah,  part  Irish  and  has  perhaps  a 
little  Swedish  blood" 

A  Cuban  member  "speaks  SpaJilsh.  looks 
l!ke  a  Norwegian  and  drinks  like  an  Irish- 
man "• 

As  part  of  its  antidiscrimination  cam- 
paign, the  President's  Committee  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  labor  unions  throughout 
the  Nation  asking  the  number  of  American 
Indians.  Negroes,  orientals.  Puerto  Rlcans. 
and  Spanish  Americans  enrolled  In  each 
local. 

Under  ""Rrmarka."'  Pete  Lannen.  financial 
secretary  of  carpenters  local  1281  of  Anchor- 
age, replied: 

'We  were  unable  to  completely  All  out  the 
form  on  an  honest  basis,  as  we  are  not  an- 
thropologists and  we  do  not  know  when  a 
member  becomes  or  ceases  to  be  a  Negro,  an 
Indian,  an  oriental,  a  member  of  a  minority 
group  or  any  of  the  other  designations  in  the 
form. 

"For  example,  the  treasurer  of  this  local 
union,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  Is  part 
Negro,  part  Indian,  part  Jewish,  part  Irish 
and  has  perhaps  a  little  Swedish  blood.  An- 
other of  our  officers  Is  r<HJgbly  In  the  same 
category.  We  do  not  desire  to  dissect  the 
poor  devils  and  put  part  of  them  In  each 
one  of  these  columns. 

""We  have  many  members  who  apparently 
have  Negroid  blood.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
experts  state  that  there  Is  only  1  person 
In  1  million  In  the  world  today  that  does  not 
have  Negroid  blood.  We  have  a  number  of 
Alaskan  aboriginals  with  Eskimo  and  Indian 
blood  mixed  with  Russian.  Scandinavian. 
Chinese,  and  other  so-called  races  whose  sex- 
ual urges  resulted  In  crifisbreedlng  We  also 
have  a  number  of  members  who  came  fn>m 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  appears  that  their 
ancestors  were  both  prooxlscuous  and 
proUflc   •    •    • 

"Fortunately  we  are  a  long  way  from  Gov- 
ernors Wallace  and  Barnett  and  a  man's  race 
Is  none  of  our  business  To  quote  Mark 
Twain.  "We  do  not  allow  1  part  of  a  man 
to  outvote  the  other  15  parts,'  as  they  do  In 
the  Deep  South." 

Less  good-humored  was  the  reply  of  A  F 
Hartung.  president  of  the  International 
Woodworkers  of  America.  He  told  the  com- 
mittee he  refused  to  fi>rward  the  question- 
naire to  his  locals  because  It  would  be  an  in- 
sult to  them  "We  take  everybody  Into  our 
union  unless  It  can  be  proved  he  Is  a  Com- 
munist. Fascist  or  Nazi.  "  he  said 


SITUATION  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  over  the  present  out- 
break of  hostilities  In  the  Middle  E&st. 
Now.  as  in  Lhe  past,  it  is  evident  that  the 
States  of  the  Arab  world  are  seeking  to 
distract  attention  from  their  own  domes- 
tic probIem,s  by  concerted  harassment 
of  Israel.  The  latest  direct  Syrian-Is- 
raeli clashes  provide  continuing  proof — 
if  proof  is  needed — that  the  problems  of 
the  Middle  East  are  not  solved.  In  fact, 
they  have  not  even  eased  with  the  pass- 
ing of  time. 


Israel's  latest  charges  of  aggression  by 
Syria  go  back  to  last  December.  Since 
then.  It  is  charged  there  have  been  98 
shooting  Incidents  which  have  very  much 
the  appearance  of  deliberate  provocation 
against  Israel. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  paist  Israel  has 
understandably  been  reluctant  to  press 
Its  charges  against  Arab  nations  in  the 
UJ^I.  The  Israelis  realize  full  well  that 
the  Arab  States  outnumber  them  in  vot- 
ing power.  E\-en  more  significant,  they 
recognize  that,  regardless  of  the  merits 
of  the  issues,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist bloc  will  back  Arab  charges,  how- 
ever exaggerated.  In  the  continuing  Com- 
munist efTort  to  woo  Arab  support  and 
Infiltrate  the  Middle  East. 

What  Is  less  understandable,  however. 
Mr.  President,  Is  the  position  that  the 
United  States  has  all  too  frequently 
taken  when  similar  incidents  have  been 
protested  to  the  Security  Council  In  the 
past.  Our  Government,  most  regretta- 
bly. Instead  of  standing  up  for  the  facts 
and  judging  the  Issues  with  an  under- 
standing of  Israel's  vulnerable  and  in- 
secure position  in  the  area,  has  tended 
to  go  along  with  Arab  and  Soviet  initia- 
tives. In  some  cases,  the  United  States 
has  even  gone  along  with  direct  con- 
demnations of  what  the  Arabs  describe 
as  "Israeli  aggression."  In  other  cases 
the  United  States  has  joined  in  watered- 
down  resoluUons  that  place  the  blame 
equally  on  both  sides  even  though  the 
facts  indicate  that  the  provocation  was 
from  Arab  States.  In  no  case  have  we 
contributed  forceful  leadership  and  tried 
to  put  the  full  weight  of  US.  prestige  on 
the  side  of  a  reasonable  solution. 

Mr.  President,  the  discussions  before 
the  Security  Council  are— and  will  be 
viewed  throughout  the  Middle  East  as— 
a  significant  test  case.  Israel  for  the 
first  time  in  a  number  of  years  has 
brought  Arab  activiUes  to  the  attention 
of  the  United  NaUons  Instead  of  con- 
sidering direct  retaliaUcm.  If  the  Secu- 
rity Council  temporizes,  if  the  Security 
Council  postpones  action.  If  the  Secu- 
rity Council  merely  passes  a  watered- 
down  resoluUon  that  seeks  to  blame  both 
sides  equally  for  belligerent  Arab  ac- 
tivity, then  we  can  blame  ourselves  If 
more  trouble  comes.  Any  weakness  or 
shiUy-shallying  in  the  U.N.  on  this  Issue 
will  only  be  an  invitation  to  the  Arab 
States  to  continue  their  provocation. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
a  fine  opportunity  to  assume  a  role  of 
leadership  in  these  circumstances  and  to 
make  clear  that  we  will  not  tolerate  con- 
tinued Arab  harassment  and  provoca- 
tion along  the  bordei-s  of  I.sracl.  Nasser 
has  already  threatened  to  bring  his 
troops  now  in  Yemen  to  contribute  to 
the  t<>n.sions  along  the  Israel  border. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  must 
take  a  strong  stand  now  and  make  it 
clear  that  the  United  States  will  not 
tolerate  a  continuation  of  this  belliger- 
ence. Now  is  the  time,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  meeting  and  debate,  to  make 
our  views  clearly  known  and  our  leader- 
ship decisively  felU 


CALTFOFINIAN  TRAVELS  FASTEaa  ON 
WHEELS  THAN  ANY  MAN  BEFORE 

HIM 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  » 
pleasure  to  bring  to  tiie  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  extraordinary  feat  of 
a  young   Callfomlan.  Craig  Breedlove. 

On  August  5.  Craig  Breedlove  whipped 
across  Bonneville  Salt  Flats  In  Utah  In 
his  wingless  jet  car  and  averaged  407.45 
miles  an  hour.  This  is  faster  than  any 
man  had  ever  traveled  on  wheels  be- 
fore.  It  broke  the  land  speed  record  of 
394.196  miles  per  hour  held  by  England's 
John  Cobb — a  record  that  daredevils  for 
16  years  had  been  trying  to  crack. 

Craig  Breedlove  got  the  racing  bug 
at  the  age  of  12.  Until  he  was  old 
enough  to  enter  acceleration  events  he 
worked  at  the  mechanical  end  of  the 
sport.  At  16  he  set  seven  records  in 
thq^  highly  competitive  southern  Cali- 
fornia drag  circuit. 

Three  years  ago  he  began  to  think 
seriously  about  breaking  the  land  speed 
record.  He  gave  up  his  job  as  an  air- 
craft stress  tester  and  devoted  full  time 
to  his  dream.  He  gathered  together  a 
voluntary  group  of  assistants.  And  he 
got  invaluable  help  from  the  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  and  tl.e  Shell  Oil 
Co.,  sponsors  of  the  record  attempt. 

Shell  Oil  made  a  special  blend  of 
turbine  fuel  to  help  the  J-47  engine  gen- 
erate its  4.250  pounds  of  thrust.  Good- 
year made  the  4-foot-tall  tires  and 
tested  them  up  to  600  miles  per  hour.  It 
also  designed,  tested,  and  fitted  the  pre- 
cision-machined wheels  and  brakes. 

Craig  Breedlove  is  an  exceptional 
young  man.  His  car  "Spirit  of  Amer- 
ica" Is  well  named.  It  reflects  his  own 
special  spirit — and  the  kind  of  will  and 
tenacity  of  purpose  needed  for  the  Job. 

An  interesting  story  on  his  trlxunph 
was  published  in  the  August  16  issue  of 
Time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

A  Dream  or  BrwxD 

Across  Utah's  BonnevUle  salt  flats 
whipped  the  piercing  whine  of  a  J-47  Jet 
engine.  Technicians  huddled  around  their 
electric  timers.  "Here  he  comes,"  somebody 
shouted.  A  strange  object  that  looked  Uks 
a  wingless  jet  airplane  flashed  Into  sight, 
roared  past  and  disappeared,  leaving  waves 
of  refracted  light  dancing  In  the  brilliant 
desert  dawn.  Strapped  In  his  cramped  cock- 
pit. Craig  Breedlove.  86,  pressed  a  button 
that  released  two  colored  parachutes,  and 
the  Spirit  of  America  dddded  to  a  halt. 
"All  I  know. "  he  said,  "Is  that  I  was  mov- 
ing fast."  The  timers  told  how  fast:  In  two 
runs  through  Bonneville's  measured  mile, 
Breedlove  had  averaged  407.45  miles  per 
hour — faster  than  any  man  had  ever  traveled 
on  wheels  before. 

AT    WHAT   PaiCE? 

Breaking  the  world  land  speed  record  has 
been  Craig  Breedlove's  obsession  ever  since 
he  was  a  car-struck  12-year-old  In  Los  An- 
geles and  talked  his  parents  Into  letting  him 
buy  an  aged  and  battered  Ford — "not  to 
drive,  just  to  work  on."  That  was  in  1049, 
2  years  after  London  Pur  Broker  John  Cobb 
set   a  new  land  speed  record,  gunning  his 


twin-engined.  2,500-horsepower  Rallton  Mo- 
bll  Special  up  to  394.100  miles  per  hotir. 
Over  the  years,  dozens  of  daredevils  have 
tried  to  track  Cobb's  mark,  and  few  sporting 
pursuits  have  been  so  eostly  to  participants 
In  terms  of  money  and  life.  The  turbine- 
powered  Bl\ieblrd  of  Britain's  Donald  Camp- 
bell Is,  so  far.  a  •&  million  flop.  Three  years 
ago,  Utah's  Athol  Graham  was  killed  when 
bis  homemade  car  lost  a  wheel  at  better  than 
300  miles  per  hour.  Last  year  California's 
Glenn  Leasher  drove  his  jet-powered  Infinity 
past  the  timers  at  more  than  400  miles  per 
hour,  but  moments  later  an  explosion  scat- 
tered car  and  driver  over  a  square  mile  of 
Bonneville  salt. 

Breedlove  paid  for  his  dream  too.  Instead 
of  going  to  college,  he  took  a  variety  of  odd 
jobs  (welder,  fireman,  sports  car  salesman) 
that  allowed  him  free  time  to  build  fast  cars 
and  race  them.  His  first  wife  divorced  him. 
In  1969  he  set  to  work  on  Spirit  In  earnest. 
Before  he  was  through,  he  quit  his  job,  ex- 
hausted his  unemployment  compensation, 
was  scrimping  by  on  the  earnings  of  his 
second  wife,  a  waitress  In  a  drlve-ln  (and  a 
car  buff  like  himself).  "Povu*  years,"  he 
said  last  week.  "Foxu-  years  of  seven  days  a 
week,  eighteen  hours  a  day — no  movies,  no 
going  out  to  dinner,  no  TV,  nothing  but 
work." 

A  well-to-do  Mormon  bishop  bought 
Breedlove  an  airplane  jet  engine.  Designers 
helped  him  with  problems  of  aerodynamics. 
He  drew  up  a  brochure,  built  a  tiny-scale 
model  at  his  car,  went  in  search  of  sponsors. 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  donated  the 
Bi>eclal  tires  he  needed,  and  Shell  Oil  Co. 
agreed  to  pick  up  the  rest  of  the  bill.  "He's 
a  remarkable  salesman,"  said  one  Shell  exec- 
utive. Shell's  contribution  came  to  about 
9160.000. 

IN    WHAT    BOOKT 

The  painstakingly  handcrafted  vehicle 
that  carried  Breedlove  to  his  record  was  a 
bizarre  contraption  with  three  wheels  and  a 
tall  fin  jutting  10  feet  high.  The  thing  was 
35  feet  long  and  II  feet  wide,  weighed  3 
tons.  Its  single  front  wheel  could  be  steered 
only  half  a  degree  In  either  direction.  To 
keep  the  car  from  taking  off  at  high  sp>eeds, 
the  elgar-shaped  body  was  designed  so  that 
terrific  air  pressure  on  the  nose  would  hold 
it  down  ("negative  lift,"  engineers  call  It). 
A  small  fin  under  the  nose  helped  carve  a 
path  through  the  "air  wake" — so  strong  at 
high  speeds  that  It  might  otherwise  rip  the 
car  apart. 

At  week's  end  record -book  custodians  were 
arguing  over  what  book  Breedlove's  record 
belonged  in.  The  FM^ratlon  Internationale 
de  I'AutomobUe  said  no.  Spirit  is  not  an 
automobile,  because  It  has  only  three  wheels 
and  none  of  them  is  driven  directly  by  the 
engine.  The  PW^ratlon  Internationale  Mo- 
tocylste  said  of  course  Spirit  Is  not  an 
automobile — It  Is  a  motorcycle  and,  h^las,  a 
motoreycle  that  can  beat  any  automobile. 
Breedlove  only  shrugged.  He  was  finally  go- 
ing to  take  a  vacation.  "If  someone  breaks 
my  records."  he  said,  "I'U  be  right  back." 
In  the  meantime,  if  Spirit  of  America  was 
only  history's  fastest  tricycle,  that  was  all 
right  with  him.  It  was  undeniably,  he  knew, 
the  fastest  something  or  other. 


X-15  DOES  IT  AGAIN 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day another  altitude  record  toppled  to 
the  airplane  which  has  been  called  the 
most  successful  research  aircraft  ever 
built — the  rocket-powered  X-15. 

NASA's  chief  test  pUot,  Joseph  A. 
Walker,  held  the  X-15  to  351.000  feet  or 
66.5  miles.    He  used  the  aircraft's  speed 


brakes  as  he  arced  upward  to  prevent 
excessive  velocity.  For  about  3  minutes 
Walker  was  in  a  near  weightless  con- 
dition. 

The  purpose  of  the  flight  was  to  obtain 
data  on  stability  and  control  in  the  ex- 
treme ranges  of  flight,  especially  in  re- 
entry from  high  altitude  with  the  ventral 
fin  removed. 

This  flight  also  carried  for  the  first 
time  an  altitude  predictor  as  a  pilot  aid 
to  avoid  overshooting  the  desired  alti- 
tude. Past  readings  were  provided  by 
computer  and  an  ultraviolet  photometer. 
Last  July  19,  Walker  unexpectedly 
reached  a  new  altitude  record  of  347,800 
feet  when  his  rocket  engine  burned  for 
85  seconds — 2  seconds  longer  than 
plarmed.  Yesterday  Walker  kept  the 
engine  burning  full  throttle  for  85.5  sec- 
onds and  shut  down  at  167,000  feet. 
Momentum  carried  him  the  r  st  of  the 
way  up.  Prom  the  time  the  X-15  was 
dropped  from  under  the  wing  of  a  B-52 
over  Mud  Lake,  Calif.,  until  its  steel 
skids  touched  down  on  the  hard  clay  of 
Rogers  Dry  Lake,  the  flight  lasted  just 
10  minutes.  The  plane  weighed  33,000 
pounds  at  launch  and  15,000  pounds  at 
landing,  consuming  9  tons  of  liquid  oxy- 
gen and  ammonia  during  powered 
flight. 

Yesterday's  flight  may  not  be  the 
highest  the  X-15  will  make.  But  NASA's 
engineers  say  they  consider  360,000  feet 
to  be  about  the  optimum  altitude  for  the 
plane  in  its  present  configuration.  How- 
ever, it  is  worth  noting  that  this  airplane 
already  is  flying  at  the  edges  of  space. 
This  was  Walker's  fourth  flight  above  50 
miles,  the  altitude  that  qualifies  a  mili- 
tary pilot  for  astronaut  wings. 

More  importantly,  the  X-15  has 
climbed  more  than  100,000  feet  above  the 
altitude  for  which  it  originally  was  de- 
signed. And  in  91  flights  during  a  suc- 
cessful 11 -year  program,  the  X-15  has 
expanded  its  role  from  an  experimental 
high-speed  aircraft  to  that  of  a  carrier 
of  scientiflc  experiments  into  space.  The 
X-15's  contributions  to  aeronautics  and 
space  research  have  been  many.  The  re- 
action jets  used  to  control  the  X-15  have 
been  adapted  to  the  space  capsules  used 
in  Projects  Mercury  and  Dyna-Soar. 
Valuable  information  has  been  gained 
about  aerodynamic  heating,  new  control 
systems,  better  instrument  displays,  and 
in  many  other  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  X-15  project  has  its 
home  at  NASA's  Edwards  Plight  Re- 
search Center  in  the  southern  California 
desert  so  uniquely  fitted  for  high-speed 
and  high-altitude  flight  operations. 

Most  of  the  375  persons  who  took  part 
in  yesterday's  hlgh-altltude  flight, 
although  assembled  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  now  make  their  homes  in 
California.  The  X-15  aircraft  is  built 
by  North  American  Aviation  at  its  El 
Segundo.  Calif.,  factory. 

As  a  Callfomlan,  but  most  especially 
as  one  who  Is  interested  in  the  continued 
progress  of  aviation  and  flight  research, 
I  am  pleased  to  c^^i  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  this  latest  successful  entry  in 
the  X-15's  flight  log. 
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FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
HAWAIIAN  STATEHOOD 

Mr.  INOUTB.  Mr.  President.  Augvist 
21  Is  &  Ut  dftjr  for  H*w»ll  for  It  is  the 
fourth  annlTenary  of  Hawaiian  state- 
hood. It  la  a  day  of  Joyous  celebration 
but  also  a  day  of  sober  reflection  on  the 
responsibilities  we  have  assumed  in  the 
sisterhood  of  States. 

On  the  previous  two  anniversaries  of 
Hawaiian  statehood.  I  emphasized  the 
economic  as  well  as  the  political  and  so- 
cial progress  that  we  had  made  since  the 
advent  of  statehood.  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  Hawaii  continues  to  show  a 
healthy  growth  and  each  year  attains 
new  heights. 

On  this  our  fourth  anniversary.  I 
should  like  to  reflect  a  while  on  the  role 
of  Hawaii  in  the  space  age. 

Throughout  our  half -century  fight  for 
statehood,  we  repeatedly  stressed  that 
the  geographical  separation  of  Hawaii 
from  the  rest  of  the  United  States  would 
not  be  an  obstacle,  but  indeed  could  be 
an  advantage.  During  the  past  few 
years.  I  feel  that  we  have  been  proven 
correct  to  a  degree  beyond  that  which 
we  ourselves  had  envisioned. 

Hawaii,  which  is  not  only  the  western- 
most State  but  the  southernmost  State 
as  well,  Is  located  near  the  center  of  the 
vast  Pacific  Ocean.  Primarily  because  of 
this  favorable  geographical  location. 
Hawaii  has  made  and  will  continue  to 
malce  valuable  contributions  in  our  na- 
tional effort  to  push  the  new  frontiers 
of  science  in  this  space  age  Let  me 
cite  a  few  examples : 

First.  At  Kokee.  on  our  beautiful  gar- 
den Lsle  of  Kauai,  Hawaii  is  proud  to  have 
a  satellite  tracking  station  which  played 
a  significant  role  during  the  recent  his- 
torical spaoe  flights  by  Astronauts  John 
Olerm,  SooU  Carpenter,  and  Gordon 
Cooper.  It  was  a  particularly  momen- 
tous event  and  signal  honor  for  Hawaii 
to  be  the  first  State  to  welcome  the  re- 
turning Major  Cooper,  who  was  so  dra- 
matically picked  up  in  the  Pacific  waters 
near  our  Islands. 

Second.  The  strategic  location  of  our 
Islands  In  the  geographic  center  of  the 
vast  Pacific  missile  range  has  opened  up 
new  scientific  horlaons  for  the  Hawaiian 
people.  New  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  science  and  engineering  In  our  insti- 
tutions. In  coordination  with  such  com- 
panies as  Hawaiian  Telephone,  Hawaiian 
Electric.  Kaiser  Industries,  and  Kentron, 
the  Island  goremment  is  exploring  the 
possibility  of  establishment  of  a  research 
and  development  center  which  will  ex- 
ploit the  advantages  of  Hawaii's  geog- 
raphy and  natural  resources. 

Third.  Tlie  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ects Agency  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  awarded  a  $4,350,000  contract 
to  the  University  of  Michigan  to  build 
and  operate  a  mldrange  ballistic  mis- 
sile observatory  on  Mount  Haleakala  on 
the  Island  of  Maui  in  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
This  observatory,  which  will  be  eqxilpped 
with  three  4t-lnch  telescopes,  will  be 
located  on  land  leased  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  and,  when  not  be- 
ing used  for  ballistic  missile  observation 
purposes,  will  be  available  to  other  insti- 


tutions for  astrophysical  and  astronomi- 
cal experiments. 

Fourth.  The  University  of  Hawaii  on 
its  own  is  making  significant  progress  in 
the  field  of  geophysics.  The  current 
multinational  tsunami — tidal  wave — 
study  should  prove  of  value  to  many  na- 
tions. 

Fifth.  Early  this  year.  Pearl  Harbor 
was  made  the  home  port  for  Polaris  nu- 
clear submarines  in  the  Pacific  basin. 

On  this  fourth  anniversary  of  Hawai- 
ian statehood  I  am.  therefore,  proud  that 
our  new  State  has  enthusiastically  ad- 
justed to  the  space  age.  We  must,  how- 
ever, remind  ourselves  that  the  space  age 
is  not  confined  to  technical  advance- 
ments. Qood  human  relationships  are 
even  more  important  in  tliis  era  of 
greater  speed  and  awesome  power.  We 
have  always  felt  that  the  people  of  Ha- 
waii could  contribute  much,  especially 
in  helping  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
East  and  West — between  peoples  of  dif- 
ferent color  and  creeds. 

The  granting  of  statehood  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
of  Asiatic  descent,  I  am  sure  gave  a  new- 
dimension  to  American  democracy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  We  are  proud  of  Ha- 
waii's wonderful  climate  and  natural 
beauties,  but  sls  a  State  we  are  infinitely 
prouder  of  our  long  history  of  harmoni- 
ous race  relations.  We  do  not  claim  to 
have  found  all  the  answers  to  solve  racial 
confiicts.  nor  are  we  self-righteous  about 
our  own  good  record.  In  the  coming 
struggles  over  civil  rights  in  this  coun- 
try, however,  I  do  say  that  our  newest 
State  stands  eager  to  share  its  proudest 
commodity — the  spirit  of  "aloha."  The 
spirit  of  aloha  stands  for  friendship 
and  good  will. 

On  this  occasion  of  our  fourth  state- 
hood anniversary.  I  am  privileged  on  be- 
half of  the  50th  State,  to  extend  to  you 
our    warmest   and    heartfelt   aloha. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Kansas  Re- 
publican State  Committee  meeting  in 
Wichita.  Kans..  on  August  10  adopted  a 
resolution  in  regard  to  proposed  civil 
rights  legislation. 

The  Republican  Party  in  Kansas  has 
always  been  cognizant  of  insuring  the 
equality  of  our  citizens  in  our  State,  and 
under  Republican  leadership,  has  for 
many  decades  enacted  legislation  that 
would  prevent  discrimination  against 
any  of  our  citizens  because  of  race,  color, 
or  creed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRO.  as  follows: 

RisoLXmoN    BT    Kamsas    Repubucam    State 
CoMMrrTEi.  August  10.   1963 

WhereaA  the  Republican  Party  is  and  al- 
ways has  be«n  the  party  uf  human  freedom 
and  equal  jtistlce:  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Kansas  has  been  a 
leader  In  the  enactment  of  excellent  legis- 
lation pertaining  to  civil  rights;  and 

Whereas  the  legislation  now  pending  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  similar 
to  legislation  intnxluced  by  the  Republican 


admlnLstratton  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Elsenhower:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
Re$olved  by  fie  executive  committee  of 
the  Kansas  Republican  State  Committee. 
That  the  congressional  delegation  for  the 
State  of  Kansas  be  urged  to  support  and 
work  for  the  enactment  uf  sound  and  con- 
structive   civil    rights    legislation 


DANGER  IN  THE  ARCTIC  AS  R.^DIO- 
ACTIVITY  MOUNTS 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  a 
grave  and  potentially  dangerous  situa- 
tion exists  in  the  Arctic  regions  of  our 
Nation.  American  citizens  of  Eskimo 
and  Indian  stock  who  live  in  inland 
Alaska  today  rely  upon  caribou  meat  as 
their  principal  food  stock.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  caribou  are  be- 
coming Increasingly  contaminated  with 
strontium  90  and  cesium  137.  This  con- 
tamination cannot  be  of  good  effect  and 
may  well  be  of  harm  to  these  people  and 
to  their  descendants. 

The  time  is  approaching.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  the  Senate  and  the  Nation 
must  give  real  attention  to  the  perils 
caused  by  the  radioactive  refuse  of 
atomic  testing.  Practical  action  is  need- 
ed and  the  Federal  Government  dare 
not  duck  its  responsibility. 

The  above  words,  Mr  President.  I  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate  on  April  4  of  this 
year.  I  said  then  the  time  was  approach- 
ing when  action  will  be  needed.  The 
time  is  now  here. 

On  June  3  of  this  year  I  repeated  my 
warning:  I  have  received  reports  that 
lead  me  to  believe  that  levels  in  the  com- 
ing months  and  years  will  rise  a  good 
deal  higher  than  figures  now  available 
indicate,  even  without  further  tests.  A 
responsible  official  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  informed  me  that  it  Is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  in  some  instances 
individuals  in  the  American  Arctic  will 
begin  receiving  exposures  well  into  range 
III  in  the  near  future.  I  would  wish  that 
a  study  of  countermeasures  to  protect 
the  Eskimo  citizen  were  also  underway. 
It  is  not.  I  would  wish  a  policy  decision 
had  been  made  as  to  when  and  how 
countermeasures  would  be  applied  in  the 
Arctic.    It  has  not. 

Yesterday,  in  testimony  received  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Research  Develop- 
ment and  Radiation  of  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee,  my  predictions  were 
borne  out.  Mr.  H.  M.  Parker,  manager 
of  the  AEC's  Hanford  Laboratories,  testi- 
fied that  Alaska  E^imos  are  now  receiv- 
ing doses  of  contamination  exceeding  the 
generally  accepted  permissible  levels  as 
established  by  the  Government  in  the 
rsuliation  production  guides.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  story  by  Frank 
Carey  in  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
may  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at 
this  pwint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

High  Radiation  Doses  Found  in  Eskimos 
(By  Prank  Carey) 

Evidence  was  reported  yesterday  that  Alas- 
kan Eskimos  have  absorbed  radiation  doses 
exceeding  at  least  average  permissible  lim- 
its    from  eating  reindeer  and  caribou  meat 
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conUlnlng  unusually  high  concentratloiM  of 
bomb-test  fallout. 

Another  report  from  Atomic  Bnsrgy  Com- 
mission officials  said  Alaska  ha«  experienced 
•somewhat  higher"  faUout  than  any  other 
State — primarily  because  it's  the  llret  region 
bit  by  the  early  fallout  from  Rueslan  nu- 
clear tests  In  polar  latltixles. 

H  M.  Parker,  manager  of  the  AEC'a  Han- 
ford Laboratories  at  Richland.  Waah.,  who 
told  of  the  Eskimo  radiation  finding*. 
stressed  that  he  did  not  bcUeve  the  Eaklmoc 
tse  m  any  danger. 

But  he  added.  In  testifying  at  fallout 
hearings  being  held  by  the  Senate-House 
Atomic  Energy  Conunlttee: 

"This  Is  not  to  say  that  In  the  long  term 
It  (would)  not  be  d&ngeroua  •  •  •  and  U 
1  were  a  resident  there,  I'd  begin  to  look 
around  to  see  bow  reasonable  It  would  be 
to  substitute  some  other  kind  of  food  (for 
reindeer  and  caribou) ." 

Meanwhile.  It  was  learned  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  AKC.  at  the  urging 
of  Senator  E.  L..  Babtlktt,  Democrat,  of 
Alaska,  arc  planning  a  much  more  extensive 
■tudy  of  the  situation. 

The  joint  study  will  Include  an  Intensive 
analysis  of  radioactivity  In  the  air  and  water 
In  those  Alaskan  areas  where  the  Eskimos 
and  Indians  live — and  the  caribou  roam.  It 
will  also  embrace  Intensive  studies  of  the 
radioactive  content  of  the  reindeer  and  cari- 
bou meat,  which  Is  used  extensively  in  the 
native  diet. 

Parker  said  the  Eskimo  studies  were  made 
with  the  help  of  a  unique,  transportable 
radiation  counter  developed  by  Hanford 
engineers. 

Before  using  this  device,  to  examine  700 
natives  from  7  villages,  the  researchers  using 
other  measuring  techniques  found  fallout 
levels  in  many  native  plsmts  and  animals 
"higher  than  those  In  other  States  of  the 
Union." 

Unusual  concentrations  of  cesium  137 
were  observed  In  flesh  of  caribou  and  rein- 
deer,"  Parker   said. 

In  the  Eskimo  studies,  the  highest  aver- 
age adult  "Ixxly  burden"  of  cesium  137  In 
1962  was  450  nanocurles  of  radiation,  and  the 
maximum  was  790. 

Parker  said  this  compares  with  proposed 
permissible  UmlU  of  300  on  the  average  for 
a  group,  and  1. 000  maximum  for  an  Indi- 
vidual, with  respect  to  people  In  the  general 
population.  The  maximum  permissible 
limit  for  workers  in  atomic  plants  is  much 
higher — 30,000  nanocurles. 

(A  nanocurle  represents  a  billionth  of  a 
curie  of  radiation  ) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  Is  true.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  more  extensive  body  count 
measurements  are  being  taken  across 
the  Arctic.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  con- 
cern expressed  by  many  Alaskans  as  well 
as  myself,  a  proposal  has  been  worked 
out  by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  establish, 
for  the  first  time,  a  sensible  Arctic-wide 
study  of  the  extent  of  the  contamination 
hazard  to  the  fauna  and  flora.  This  re- 
search, to  be  undertaken  by  the  Arctic 
Health  Research  Center,  would  be  the 
first  competent  and  comprehensive 
American  approach  to  the  problem.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  It  Is  months  and 
years  overdue.  I  regret  to  say  that,  over- 
due as  it  is,  the  proposal  has  not  as  yet 
received  final  approval  from  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  concerned.  I  request, 
I  demand,  that  it  be  soon  approved  and 
that  work  get  soon  underway. 

Horror  stories  like  the  one  which  I 
have  just  placed  in  the  Rxcord  do  ik> 


one  good.  The  Public  Hesdth  Service 
baa  a  reBponsibili^  to  the  Eskimos,  a  re- 
sponsibility it  carmot  shirk. 


AN  IMPORTANT  MESSAGE  FOR 
ALASKA  NATIVES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  early 
tn  June,  the  chiefs  of  the  Athabascan 
Indian  communities  which  border  the 
Tanana  and  Yukon  Rivers  of  Alaska,  met 
to  confer  on  the  many  problems  facing 
their  people  today.  They  invited  several 
Oovemment  ofBcials  to  speak  to  them 
on  q>eciflc  subjects  and  among  these 
was  Robert  L.  Bennett,  Alaska  area  di- 
rector. Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Since  assuming  his  duties  in  Alaska, 
Mr.  Bennett  has  made  real  progress  in 
dealing  with  problems  of  the  Alaska  na- 
tive people.  He  does  not  sit  in  his  office 
in  Juneau  but  gets  out  In  the  bush  and 
meets  community  leaders,  he  requests 
and  uses  their  ideas  before  initiating 
new  programs  or  projects. 

Mr.  Beimett's  remarks  to  the  Tanana 
chiefs  I  feei  exemplify  the  caliber  of 
his  thinking  and  quality  of  the  counsel 
which  he  is  capable  of  giving.  I  feel  his 
message  to  the  chiefs  that  education  is 
the  key  to  the  solution  of  their  problems 
of  imemployment,  the  decline  of  the 
availability  of  game  and  fish  for  subsist- 
ence, and  their  rapidly  expanding  popu- 
lation, is  an  important  one.  I,  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Rkmaw*"  bt  Robkit  L.  Bennett,  Axea  Direc- 

TOS,    BiTKEAU     OF     INDIAN     ATTAHtS.     TaNANA 

Chikvs'  Conferbncx,  Junk  5-7,  1963 

Mr.  Chairman,  Bishop  Gtordon,  Reverend 
Fathers,  leaders,  and  gentlemen,  I  enjoy  be- 
ing here  very  much,  to  hear  what  the  dele- 
gates have  to  say,  to  hear  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  various  committees,  and  to  hear 
what  yotir  friends  and  guests  have  had  to 
say. 

I  think  the  reason  why  you  are  here,  and 
why  you  have  the  problems  you  do,  Is  be- 
cause changes  are  taking  place  among  you. 
Some  of  these  changes  are  changes  which  are 
brought  about  by  your  own  desires,  your 
own  needs — some  of  these  changes  are  the 
result  cf  external  or  outside  forces. 

The  first  one.  I  believe,  which  came  about, 
and  which  probably  resulted  In  your  first 
meeting,  is  the  statehood  bill  which  gives 
the  rl^t  to  the  State  of  Alaska  to  select 
certain  lands,  subject  to  the  rights  of  the 
native  people  which  so  far  have  not  been  de- 
fined by  the  Congress.  There  Is  under  con- 
sideration at  this  time  In  the  Department  of 
Interior  a  proposed  bill  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  will  submit  to  the  two  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
There  these  bUls  will  be  studied  by  the  staffs 
on  tbeee  two  committees  and  will  be  Intro- 
duced with  whatever  changes  may  be  made 
by  the  chairmen  of   these  two  committees. 

After  these  bills  are  introduced,  we  will  get 
copies  from  the  committees  or  from  your 
congreeslonal  delegation  or  our  Washington 
ofllce.  so  that  each  village  In  Alaska  will  have 
a  copy  of  the  bills  as  introduced.  The  bills 
as  Introduced  In  the  Senate  and  In  the  House 
probably  will  both  be  the  same.  Tou  will 
tbcn  have  an  opportunity  to  study  these 
bUla.    Tou  may  then  want  to  hold  some  spe- 


cial meetings  among  you  to  get  together 
on  what  yoxir  views  and  attitudes  on  these 
bills  are  going  to  be. 

Before  Congress  takes  any  action  the  com- 
mittees will,  of  course,  hold  public  hearings 
and  I  believe  one  of  yoiu*  recommendations 
Is  that  some  of  these  hearings  be  held  In 
Alaska  so  that  more  of  the  delegates  have 
the  opportunity  to  speak  either  for  or  against 
these  bills  or  to  recommend  changes  In  them. 
When  the  bills  are  finally  made  Into  law  you 
still  may  not  be  satisfied  with  your  rights 
as  Congress  defines  them  and  you  covild  con- 
sider legal  action.  This,  of  course,  would 
take  some  time.  I  believe,  however,  there 
are  things  which  you  can  do  and  should  do 
now. 

I  believe  that  the  State  of  Alaska,  through 
Its  director  of  lands,  Mr.  Boscoe  Bell,  Is  very 
Interested  In  working  out  local  plans  for 
the  use  of  land  around  native  villages.  Re- 
gardless of  how  the  legislation  comes  out  and 
regardless  of  any  subsequent  later  court  de- 
cisions affecting  your  rights,  it  Is  always  good 
business  to  plan.  I  would  suggest,  therefore, 
that  you  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
you  now  have  to  plan  with  the  State  dlvU 
slon  of  lands  on  how  land  around  your  vil- 
lages Is  to  be  used. 

It  Is  evident  from  what  I  heard  here,  the 
hunting  and  trapping  pressure  Is  getting 
pretty  terrific  on  some  of  the  lands,  some  of 
the  villages  are  resorting  to  using  more  land 
for  gardens  as  a  means  of  having  food  of  a 
kind  necessary  to  feed  you  and  your  families, 
and  some  areas  may  be  developed  for  other 
purposes  which  will  bring  in  Income  to  the 
villages.  Tou  can  sit  down  now  with  the 
State  director  of  division  of  lands  and  do  this 
kind  of  planning  without  harming  your  basic 
rights  to  the  land.  In  other  words,  by  sitting 
down  and  planning  with  the  State  you  are 
not  Jeopardizing  your  rights,  because  you  can 
plan  on  the  condition  that  you  are  still  re- 
serving every  right  you  feel  you  may  have 
to  the  land  as  may  be  eventually  established 
by  Congress  or  established  In  the  courts. 

I  feel  that  each  village  should  have  a  com- 
mittee— a  planning  conunlttee — for  this  pur- 
pose so  that  you  can  call  upon  Mr.  Bell  and 
others  you  feel  can  be  of  help  to  you  to 
develop  these  kinds  of  plans.  Some  of  you 
are  concerned  that  you're  killing  or  trapping 
too  much,  and  as  a  result  In  time  there  won't 
be  any.  So,  I  think  that  you  are  now  in  a 
situation  where  you  will  have  to  develop 
your  own  local  plans  on  how  you  are  going 
to  use  this  land  which  Is  Eiround  you.  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Bell  and  people  In  the  State  di- 
vision of  lands  want  to  and  would  be  willing 
to  accept  requests  from  you  to  come  out  and 
plan,  and  as  I  said  before,  you  can  do  this 
without  jeopardizing  your  rights,  whatever 
they  may  eventually  be  determined  to  be 
either  by  Congress  or  by  the  courts. 

Now  In  connection  with  another  outside 
factor  which  Is  causing  tremendous  change 
In  the  villages,  both  below  and  above  the 
site,  is  the  Rampart  Dam.  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  requested  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  make  available  money  for  a 
social  and  economic  study  of  the  villages 
which  will  be  affected,  a  survey  of  the  lands 
and  the  property  claimed  by  the  native  peo- 
ple which  win  be  affected,  and  prospects  that 
the  native  people  will  have  for  economic  de- 
velopment during  the  construction  of  the 
dam  and  after  It  Is  constructed.  In  nego- 
tiating with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  other 
construction  projects  of  this  kind.  Involving 
Indian  reservations  in  the  lower  4S,  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  from  the  projects:  First, 
money  to  pay  for  the  property  that  Is  lost 
plus  the  right  to  take  the  property.  In  other 
words,  if  you  have  a  house  which  Is  going  to 
be  lost  you  get  paid  for  the  house  and  then 
you  can  also  take  the  house.  It's  paid  for 
and  it  Is  still  yours  to  take.  Second,  for  re- 
locating  and   reestablishing   villages;    third. 
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pftyment  far  the  rlghte  you  ar«  losing  to 
bunt,  fish,  and  trmp  In  particular  arcaa — 
tbcae  are  callad  your  intangible  rights  which 
bara  been  mmtloiMd  before:  fo\irth.  tbe  coet 
of  moTlng  giatea  and  >hrlnee  and  relocating 
things  of  thla  kind;  fifth,  funds  for  a  new 
community,  and  a  better  one.  tnvolylng  water 
systems,  powar.  and  streets — funds  for  help- 
ing the  ▼lllafM  get  started  in  a  new  area. 
In  other  words,  when  you  go  into  a  new  area, 
whether  It  la  an  area  in  which  you  hunt, 
trap,  or  Mt  up  businesses,  you  will  need 
funds  to  get  started  and  funds  for  economic 
development. 

These  ar*  all  precedents  which  have  al- 
ready  been  aatabllshed  by  Congress  in  settle- 
ment with  tbe  native  people  where  they 
hsve  lost  lands  In  other  areas  because  of 
the  projects  mch  as  the  Rampart  Dam  We 
have  already  serred  notice — the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  on  the  Corps  of  Engineers — 
that  these  are  tbe  things  that  we  are  going 
to  Insist  be  provided  for  tbe  native  people 
and  communities  which  will  be  affected  by 
the  Rampart  Dam.  If  it  is  built.  As  Colonel 
Sawyer  msntloned  yesterday,  the  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  It  is  going  to  be  built  has 
not  been  mads,  but  since  they  are  doing  ad- 
vance planning  we  are  letting  them  know 
what  our  tIsvb  are  also  at  this  time  in  rela- 
tion to  Rampart  Dam  settlements  and  the 
native  people. 

I  was  very  bappy  to  hear  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Bampart  Dam:  committee  relative 
to  training,  becatise  we  felt  also  the  native 
people  had  these  needs  and  these  two  addi- 
tional requirements  are  being  insisted  upon 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  One  is  for 
training  for  Jobs  In  the  preconstruction  and 
construction  of  the  dam  and  in  operation  of 
any  facilities  which  may  be  permanent  facil- 
ities, like  the  powerplant — and.  second,  local 
reflldent    priority    In    emplojrment 

These  are  soms  of  the  things  which  the 
Bureau  U  rseoounendlng  In  relation  to  the 
Rampart  Dam  project  at  this  planning  stage. 
Now  here  acaln  I  believe  that  the  villages 
which  will  be  affected  should  appoint  a  ne- 
gotiating committee,  or  a  committee  that 
can  work  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  constant  negotiation  and  discussion  with 
the  Corps  of  Knglneers  relating  to  the  Ram- 
part Dam.  If  It  is  not  constructed,  well 
and  good,  and  you  are  not  affected.  If  it  is 
constructed  then  you  have  put  in  several 
years  of  negotiations  and  planning  with  the 
Corps  of  Snglneera.  you  have  made  your 
wants  known  soon  enough,  and  they  are  spe- 
cific enough  so  that  when  money  is  provided 
for  construction  of  the  dam.  a  part  of  the 
project  coet  will  be  included  to  meet  all  the 
needs  and  the  claims  of  the  people. 

I  thlrk  that  the  villages  should,  as  ^oon 
as  possible,  appoint  a  negotiating  committee 
so  that  we  In  the  Bureau  have  someone  we 
can  work  with.  We  hope  the  University  of 
Alaska  win  luAp  us  also  in  making  some  of 
these  studies  so  they  will  need  a  group  rep- 
resenting the  Tillages  that  they  can  work 
with  and  In  time  we  develop  in  dollars  and 
cents  exactly  what  the  village  needs  will  be. 

Most  of  the  States  In  the  lower  48,  that 
have  substantial  Indian  populations,  have  de- 
veloped and  created  through  the  legislature 
commissions  on  Indian  affairs  Tou  may 
wish  to  oonaldar  suggesting  to  your  own  leg- 
islature that  they  develop  a  commission  on 
native  affairs.  This  could  be  made  up  of  a 
group  of  men  representing  the  State  goTem- 
ment  appointed  by  the  Oovernor.  and  an 
equal  number  of  delegates  from  the  native 
population,  who  would  meet — hopefully  at 
the  expense  of  the  State — monthly,  or  every 
2  months  or  3  months,  to  discuss  some  of  the 
mutual  problems  of  the  native  people  which 
you  are  bringing  up  here.  I'm  afraid  that 
some  of  the  reeommendatlons  that  you  bring 
up  have  no  organisation  behind  it  to  take 
action. 


Now,  If  such  a  commission  on  native  af- 
fairs was  created  by  the  State  legislature, 
then  this  would  be  the  organization  to 
which  all  of  your  needs  and  your  recom- 
mendations would  be  presented  They  could 
meet  and  study  your  problems  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  State  for  additional 
legislation,  for  changes  In  legislation  or 
regulations,  and  whatever  is  decided  that 
would  be  In  your  best  Interest  and  In  the 
Interest  of  the  State  and  the  country  as  a 
whole  So,  I  believe  that  this  Is  something 
that  you  might  consider 

I  think  the  best  thing  that  has  happened 
to  the  native  people  in  the  past  year  is  ap- 
proximately 118  native  boys  and  girls  grad- 
uating from  the  lath  grade  at  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe  and  3  graduating  from  the  University 
of  Alaska  Now.  when  we  are  talking  about 
the  problems  of  the  native  people,  unless 
you.  as  leaders.  Insist  that  your  young  people 
be  trained,  they  are  going  to  be  sitting  here 
20  years  later  and  talking  about  the  same 
problems  you  are  talking  about  today 

Now  you  talk  about  game,  and  game  can 
be  lost — you  tallr  about  trapping,  and  ine 
prices  are  gone — and  the  population  preo- 
sure,  particularly  In  the  lower  Kuskokwln, 
is  getting  to  the  point  where  even  if  they 
allow  you  to  kill  and  take  everything  they 
wanted,  the  game  and  fish  aren't  there  any 
more  like  they  u.sed  to  be  But  there  Is  one 
thing  that  can't  be  lost  to  you  and  that  Is 
the  education  and  training  which  your  young 
people  receive  Now.  U  we  could  have  three 
times  as  many  graduating  from  high  schfxjl 
and  many.  mdr;y  n-.ure  gr.iduating  from  col- 
lege, then  the  next  generation  of  the  Atha- 
baskan  fjeople  wont  be  sitting  here  talking 
about  the  kind  if  problems  yon  are  talking 
about 

To  me,  this  is  the  only  way  that  you  can 
meet  the  changes  which  are  atTectlng  you 
people — affecting  you  not  only  from  the  out- 
side factors  but  also  from  your  own  desires, 
and  your  own  needs  You  need  to  have  cash 
now  to  get  the  things  that  you  want,  to  get 
the  things  that  your  family  wants,  and  the 
things  that  you  need,  and  the  hunting  econ- 
omy and  a  fishing  economy  Is  at  a  point  of 
no  return  I  mean  your  children  and  grand- 
children are  not  going  to  be  able  to  live  as 
they  want  on  a  fishing  and  hunting  econ- 
omy. So,  whether  or  not  you  are  able  to 
change  the  seasons  on  the  mouse  or  kill 
more  mooee.  and  sell  fish  and  do  these 
things  you  are  Uilklijg  about,  it  would  help 
only  for  a  very  short  while  because  with 
the  population  Increases  of  the  native  peo- 
ple, this  isn't  going  to  be  the  Job  you  want 

I  ho[>e  that  In  the  future  meetings  you 
will  begin  to  put  your  thinking  out  further 
t>ecause  the  only  way  the  native  people  are 
going  to  be  able  to  meet  what  Is  facing  them 
In  the  future  Is  through  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion and  training  that  you  insist  your  young 
people  have  and  that  you  insist  that  your 
young   people  attend  and   participate  In 

This  Is  not  a  problem  or  something  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  Athabaskan  people  These 
are  problems  which  are  being  faced  by  peo- 
ple all  over,  even  the  coal  miners  of  Penn- 
sylvania they  can't  sell  their  coal  any 
more — they  are  having  to  be  trained  to  do 
something  else  The  jjeople  In  different 
countries  who  have  not  been  trained  to  do 
anything  are  now  having  to  be  trained  to  do 
some  of  these  Jobs  This  Is  the  reason  why 
many  of  the  new  governments  In  Africa  and 
these  places  aren't  working  because  they 
dont  have  the  trained  people 

The  requirements  for  many,  many  Jobs  are 
going  to  Increase  —  they're  never  going  to  go 
back  to  the  old  days  It  Is  true  there  may  be 
people  amongst  you  who  can  operate  ma- 
chines without  a  high  school  education,  but 
It's  also  true  that  many  of  these  agencies  for 
reasons  of  safety  and  many  other  factors, 
are  making  high  school  education  a  require- 


ment for  a  Job  And  these  standards  will 
never  go  back  or  be  lowered. 

Now.  the  whole  situation  Is  what  can  you 
do  to  prepare  yourself  and  your  children  to 
be  able  to  meet  these  standards  and  not  ask 
everything  to  stop  so  that  you  can  take  part, 
because  It  won't  stop  Its  going  to  go  on 
and  It  will  leave  you  further  and  further 
behind  unless  you.  as  leaders,  begin  to  face 
up  u^  what  Is  really  ahead  of  you. 

What  Is  really  facing  you  Isn't  a  lack  of 
enough  moose,  and  a  lack  of  enough  fish  and 
ducks  and  so  forth  —  what  is  really  facing 
you  Is  the  fact  changes  which  are  taking 
place  all  around  you.  Unless  you  prepare 
yourself  through  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  your  young  people,  they  are  going  to 
ix-  In  the  same  position  you  are  20  years 
from  now — and  they  will  be  sitting  here 
right  where  you  are.  wondering  why  they  are 
so  far  behind  and  why  they  are  having 
such  a  difficult  time 

The  many  Federal  and  State  agencies,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  are  here  to  help 
you  There  Is  no  reason  why  any  high  school 
graduate — native  high  school  graduate  in  the 
State  of  Alaska— should  not  be  In  college 
today  because  of  lack  of  money.  The  one 
thing  we  can  get  money  from  Congress  for 
Is  f(^r  college  training  of  native  students. 
Now.  I  know  that  the  non-lndlan  people  of 
Ala.ska  would  like  to  have  that  kind  of 
a.ssurance  They  would  like  to  have  that  kind 
of  assurance,  that  when  their  young  people 
gr.iduated  from  high  schLHJl  they  know  they 
Would  get  through  college  They  don't  have 
that  but  you  do  And  this  is  the  thing 
that  you  need  so  you.  the  native  people,  are 
able  to  face  the  realities  ahead,  to  be  able 
to  face  what  the  future  Is  going  to  be  holding 
for  your  young  people 

Now,  this  doesn't  mean  that  I  am  against 
your  having  further  opportunities,  such  as 
the  changes  In  the  hunting  seasons  and 
these  things  that  you  are  asking  for  But  if 
you  had  all  that  you  are  asking  for,  in- 
cluding the  land,  and  if  that  were  all  given 
to  you  today  that  would  not  help  you  meet 
what  the  future  Is  bringing  to  you  and  you 
wuuldn  t  live  any  different  tomorrow  than 
you're  living  today. 

It  may  be  true  that  as  a  legal  right  you  are 
entitled  to  the  land.  That  s  well  and  good 
But  don't  put  all  your  faith  In  It  because 
that's  not  going  to  provide  you  with  the 
answer.  The  answer  is  going  to  come  from 
how  much  you  Insist  that  your  young  people 
go  to  school  and  take  advantage  of  the  edu- 
cation and  training  opportunities  they  have, 
and  how  you  yourselves  will  take  advantage 
of  the  education  and  training  and  help  you 
can  get  through  adult  education,  through  the 
participation  and  planning  with  the  State 
agencies,  through  the  negotiation  and  plan- 
ning that  we  win  help  you  with  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Rampart  Dam. 

You  are  not  facing  this  kind  of  battle 
alone.  A  lot  of  people  all  over  the  world 
are  facing  these  kinds  of  problems.  And  I 
hope  that  when  you  go  home  you  will  think 
about  this,  and  I  hope  that  in  future  meet- 
ings you  will  get  down  to  some  real  serious 
thinking  In  terms  of  what  you  feel  and  what 
ways  you  feel  you  and  your  younger  people 
can  be  helped,  and  maybe  you  will  want  to 
know  and  to  get  a  real  understanding  of  tbe 
things  you  are  going  to  be  facing  In  the 
future 

In  connection  with  the  negotiations  on  the 
Rampart  Dam,  I  know  that  you  will  espe- 
cially need  the  help  of  the  Bureau.  Now, 
we  have  lawyers  but  we  are  in  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  lawyers 
and  they  are  In  the  Government,  too.  It  Isnt 
always  best  to  have  our  lawyers  represent 
you  because  they  are  in  the  Government. 
You  may  need  some  outside  legal  help  and 
you  may  want  some  outside  legal  help  but 
In   order   for   that   attorney  whom  you   may 
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have  represent  you  or  to  have  legal  standing 
before  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  Oovern- 
ment  agency  he  must  have  a  contract  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  So 
if  you,  in  discussing  how  you  are  going  to 
present  your  case  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
far  the  things  you  want,  if  you  feel  you  need 
legal  help,  and  I  think  by  all  means  you 
should  have  legal  help,  then  the  attorney 
you  select  that  you  will  pay  money  to  must 
have  an  approved  contract,  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  Is  a  require- 
ment of  law.    I  Just  wanted  to  mention  that. 

I  again  want  to  say  I  am  very  happy  to  be 
here.  We  stand  ready  to  help  you;  we  stand 
ready  to  educate  your  children  and  to  train 
your  children;  we  stand  ready  to  bring  com- 
munity education  into  your  village;  to  help 
you  meet  the  future  which  you  wUl  have  to 
meet,  which  you  will  have  to  face,  and  which 
owning  the  land  and  killing  more  game  and 
changing  the  season  will  not  meet  for  you.  I 
hope  that  in  future  discussions  we  can  go 
into  this  more  In  detail  and,  as  I  said,  with 
the  oportunltles  you  have  and  the  opportuni- 
ties the  young  people  have  I  think  you  have 
a  good  opfKjrtunity  to  meet  the  challenges. 

As  I  said  before.  I  think  the  greatest  thing 
that  can  happen  to  you — and  has  happened — 
has  been  the  native  young  people  who  have 
graduated  from  high  schools  and  graduated 
from  the  universities,  and  the  more  that  are 
graduated  from  high  schools  and  the  univer- 
sities, the  closer  you  are  going  to  come  to 
solving  your  problems. 


THE  EDUCATION  OP  BLIND  YOUTH 
IN  PAKISTAN 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
Isabella  Grant,  a  participant  in  the  U.S.- 
sponsored  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change program,  has  written  me  from 
Lahore.  West  Pakistan,  outlining  her  ex- 
periences during  the  past  year  preparing 
programs  to  aid  the  blind  children  of 
that  country.  Dr.  Grant,  herself  blind, 
is  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  education  for 
blind  youth. 

I  believe  the  many  Memb<^rs  of  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  American  public. 
who  have  supp>orted  the  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  program  will  be  in- 
terested to  learn  of  Dr.  Grant's  work 
which  she  describes  as  "living  with  a 
purpose." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  her  letter  and  an  article  from  the 
Pakistan  Times  summarizing  a  report 
on  the  education  of  blind  youth  in  Pakis- 
tan  be   printed    in   the   Congressional 

RZCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

LAHoas,  West  Pakistam, 

March  li.  1993. 
Senator  William  Pulbbight. 
Senate  Chambers, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sknatok  FuLBaicHT:  As  a  Pulbrlght 
grantee,  I  would  like  very  much  to  share 
with  you  some  of  my  experiences  this  year. 
I  trust  that  you  will  not  think  It  Imperti- 
nence on  my  part  thus  taking  your  time. 

My  mission  here  was  to  see  what  I  could 
do  regarding  a  very  vital  problem,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  blind 
children  in  this  country  whose  lot,  by  the 
traditional  cultural  and  religious  pattern, 
consigns  them  to  mendicancy.  If  Indeed 
some  of  the  families  with  blind  children 
do  not  require  their  blind  children  to  make 
the  family  living  for  them  by  begging,  these 
better  families  do  not  admit  to  having  blind 


children  In  the  family  and  hide  the  chil- 
dren even  ftom  the  closest  relatives  of  tbe 
family.  My  experience  here  has  been  In- 
tensely interesting  and  stimulating  and  chal- 
lenging, but  at  the  same  time  discourag- 
ing and  difficult.  Yet  all  of  these  epithets  do 
not  begin  to  describe  the  9  months  I  have 
been  steadily  working  here.  I  might  describe 
it  as  living  with  a  purpose. 

In  order  to  teach  their  blind  children,  or 
any  children  for  that  matter,  they  need 
teachers.  With  my  limited  use  of  Urdu,  in 
spite  of  hours  of  work  on  that  language.  I 
felt  I  could  not  approach  the  children  di- 
rectly. The  native  teacher  with  her  vernac- 
ular, and  her  local  teacher  training,  such  as 
It  was.  was  the  teacher  best  fitted  to  teach 
blind  children,  I  concluded.  So  I  approached 
the  department  of  education  in  West  Paki- 
stan and  was  prlvUeged  to  set  up  a  seminar 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  who  would  go 
out  Into  the  field,  into  the  primary  schools, 
and  set  up  small  groups  of  blind  children 
In  day  classes.  The  publication  I  compiled 
and  published  Just  last  week  tells  the  rest 
of  the  story.  It  is  called  "Education  of 
Blind  Youth  in  Pakistan,  a  Seminar  Re- 
port." I  hope  your  schedule  will  allow  you 
time  to  scan  through  some  of  the  articles 
written  by  participants,  showing  better  than 
I  could  describe  it  their  awakening  to  a  new 
and  entirely  undeveloped  area  of  their  edu- 
cational program. 

The  Pakistan  Times,  probably  the  most 
widely  read  dally,  for  it  goes  to  Karachi, 
Peshawar,  and  Dacca  in  the  East  Wing,  was 
informed  about  the  publication  and  a  re- 
porter came  to  Interview  me.  I  am  enclos- 
ing the  newspaper  copy  of  his  report. 

The  Job  has  little  more  than  begun.  It 
may  take  years  to  do;  but  at  least  a  begin- 
ning Is  being  made  now.  The  stumbling 
blocks  have  been  many.  They  are  part  and 
parcel  of  this  developing  process  In  the  so- 
called  emergent  countries.  You  will  quite 
understand  how  complicated  the  problem  be- 
came when,  in  January  of  this  year,  I  was 
told  that  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, scant  as  the  program  Is,  was  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  Department  of  Education 
and  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfare.  The  transfer  was  made,  but  no 
action  whatsoever  was  taken.  However, 
last  week  through  the  newspap>ers  I  learned 
that  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  has 
been  Itself  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
the  Basic  Democracies.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  where  I  stand  trying  to  get  a  program 
of  the  education  of  blind  children  off  the 
ground,  but  I  shall  keep  on  trying,  and 
something  may  break  one  of  these  days.  In 
the  meantime,  I  am  interviewing  directors, 
inspectors,  and  headmasters,  and  anybody 
I  feel  will  help  In  opening  up  this  oppor- 
tunity for  education  to  these  otherwise  hope- 
less and  helpless  children. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  my  most  sincere 
thanks  for  the  opportunity  which  you  have 
made  poeslble  for  me,  to  have  this  year  of 
living  with  a  purpose. 

Respectfully  yours. 

IsABELLE  Grant. 


(Prom  the  Pakistan  Times] 
A  New  Chaftek  in  Education  or  the  Blind 

On  Ftlday.  the  11 -week  seminar  on  the 
Education  of  Blind  Youth  came  to  a  close  in 
LSkhare  and  with  that  Pakistan  turned  a 
new  chapter  in  this  woefully  neglected  field 
of  education.  It  would  yet  be  time  before 
the  fruits  are  gathered  but  the  seed  has  been 
sown  and  both  the  soil  and  climate  have  been 
galvanlBsd  thanks  to  the  aging  but  Incredi- 
bly energetic  Dr.  Isabelle  Grant,  herself  blind 
and  a  pioneer  In  the  field  of  education  for 
blind  youth. 

"me  statistics  about  the  seminar  look 
modeet  to  tbe  point  of  being  negligible. 
But  they  mislead;  they  do  not  tell  the  whole 


story,  anyway.  Some  34  men  and  women 
from  23  dififerent  cities  of  East  and  West  Pak- 
istan have  been  trained  to  teach  the  blind 
and,  also,  to  train  teachers  like  themselves. 
For  a  country  with  many  more  than  500.000 
blind  people,  a  third  of  them  in  school-going 
age  groups,  but  scattered  all  over  this  large 
country,  34  trained  teachers  would  be  le£s 
than  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  But.  surely,  they 
are  infinitely  better  than  none.  These  34 
go  back  to  their  respective  towns  to  start 
the  good  v^ork  they  have  been  trained  for 
and    they    have    dedicated    themselves    to. 

What  lends  the  seminar  and  its  results 
a  truly  historic  significance  is  that  from  now 
onwards  we  shall  have  an  altogether  new  and 
admittedly  sensible  attitude  toward  our 
blind.  Thanks  again  to  Dr.  Grant,  we  have 
come  to  learn  and  believe  that  blindness  is 
not  a  curse;  It  is  a  challenge — to  the  sight- 
ed. One  physical  handicap — for  bllndnes.s 
is  no  more  than  Just  that — need  be  no  deter- 
rent to  learning.  Therefore  with  properly 
trained  teachers  on  the  staff  of  the  ordinary 
schools  for  the  sighted  children,  blind  chil- 
dren would  be  entering  them  like  the  rest 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters.  All  told,  there 
are  only  200  blind  chUdren  going  to  some 
sort  of  school  In  Pakistan  today;  200  out  of 
nearly  100,000.  This  works  out  like  this, 
nearly  38  percent  of  the  sighted  children  in 
Pakistan  go  to  school,  only  1  percent  of  the 
blind.  This  picture  should  soon  begin  to 
change  for  the  better  as  a  result  of  what 
had  been  happening  during  the  last  11  weeks 
In  a  Lahore  school  under  the  guidance  and 
inspiration  of  Dr.  Grant. 

The  basic  idea  behind  the  new  philosophy 
of  education  for  the  blind  is  that  "handi- 
capped though  they  be,  they  form  a  vast 
reservoir  of  potential  assets  for  the  Nation 
•  •  •  they  should  be  rescued  from  their 
present  hopeless  and  helpless  status  as  ob- 
jects of  pity  and  charity  and  given  a  chance 
to  be  contributors  Instead  of  being  con- 
sumers, an  asset  instead  of  being  a  liability 
to  the  society."  Pakistan  cannot  afford  to 
have  another  generation  of  blind  beggars 
The  end  of  the  Seminar  is,  in  fact,  the  be- 
ginning of  this  new  and  soul-stlrrlng  cru- 
sade. 

But  it  Is  only  a  beginning  and  a  modest 
beginning,  too.  The  task  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  trained  teachers  alone,  even  if 
there  be  a  million -strong  army  of  them.  In 
Dr.  Grant's  words,  the  sighted  must  be  cured 
of  their  blindness  towards  the  blind.  They 
must  be  persuaded,  if  necessary  taught,  to 
realize  that  the  blind  are  Just  like  any  one 
of  themselves;  that  they  do  not  need  charity 
but  the  normal  facilities  to  be  educated  and 
made  into  normal  and  useful  citizens  like 
any  other  children.  A  painful  aspect  of  the 
new  efforts  to  send  the  blind  and  sighted 
children  to  school  together  Is  that  the 
sighted  children  have  yet  to  get  used  to 
their  blind  fellows  in  the  class.  The  sighted 
children  Imbibe  a  self-conscious  attitude 
towards  the  blind  from  the  society  in  which 
they  are  brought  up.  The  responsibility  for 
setting  right  this  emotional  disequilibrium 
between  the  sighted  and  the  blind  would 
naturally  He  on  parents  and  teachers. 

There  are  many  hurdles  In  the  way  still. 
There  are  no  statistics  about  blind  popula- 
tion In  the  country.  The  Burkl  recom- 
mendations require  collection  of  these  when 
the  census  is  taken.  Then  there  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  braille  books.  Very  few  are  as  yet 
produced  In  the  country.  A  braille  press  Is 
taking  shape  at  Karachi.  But  It  would  take 
some  time  before  adequate  number  of  braille 
books  are  available.  The  society  as  a  whole 
has  to  be  educated  on  this  subject.  The 
deep-rooted  fatalistic  belief  that  bUndness 
is  a  curse  and  there  is  nothing  one  could 
do  about  It  has  to  be  eradicated.  Unfortu- 
nate parents  of  blind  children  have  to  be 
taught  that  their  child  has  every  chance,  or 
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Juat  about  ••  good  a  chance,  of  making  good 
In  life  •■  any  other  child  provided  be  Is  af- 
forded the  aame  opportunltlea  and  facUltlea. 
The  first,  and  admittedly  the  hardest  step, 
has  been  taken:  a  beginning  has  been  made. 
A  vast  deal  remains  still  to  be  done  but  It 
can  be  don«,  and  quickly,  too.  If  the  new 
path  now  cut  la  pursued  with  diligence  and 
devotion.  All  must  play  their  part  for  e«- 
perts  and  tli«  teachers  they  have  trained 
alone  woxild  not  be  able  to  achieve  the  ob- 
ject If  society  as  a  whole  falls  to  wake  up 
to  Its  obligations  to  the  blind  child 


OEOROIA  JAYCEES  OPPOSE  FORCE 

LEGISLATION    AND    MOB    RULE 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President. 
Georgia  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  Jaycee  or- 
ganizations In  the  United  States,  on  Au- 
g\ist  11  adopted  a  resolution  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration's  so-called 
civil  rights  legislation,  specifically.  HH. 
7152  and  8.  1731. 

Describlnc  the  proposals  as  both  an 
unnecessary  and  an  unwarranted  in- 
fringement ui>on  individual  liberties  and 
private  property  rights,  the  Georgia  Jay- 
cees  urged  that  these  bills  in  their  en- 
tirety be  defeated.  The  problems  this 
legislation  would  purport  to  solve  can 
best  be  met  at  the  local  levels  of  gov- 
ernment by  individual  citizens  and  busi- 
nessmen, their  statement  said. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  carefully  consider  this  res- 
olution and  the  views  expressed  therein, 
and  at  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO.  as  follows: 

Whereas  tb«r«  la  pending  In  the  Congress 
of  Che  United  States,  certain  propoaed  legisla- 
tion comm<»Uy  referred  to  as  the  civil  rights 
bills:  and 

Whereas  thla  legislation  (HJl.  7153  and 
Senate  bill  8.  1731),  contains  certain  provi- 
sions wbleh  ara  contrary,  not  only  to  the 
basic  Junior  chamber  of  commerce  beliefs 
favoring  traa  entarprlse,  but  to  the  Inalien- 
able rlgbta  of  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  to  engage 
In  free  anterprlae:  and 

Whereas  title  2  of  the  aforesaid  legislation. 
now  commonly  known  as  the  public  accom- 
modatlona  section,  does  clearly  deny  rights 
to  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and. 

Whereas  we  believe  that  title  3  of  said 
legislation,  the  public  accommodations  title. 
would.  If  peienil.  deny  the  fundamental 
principle  of  free  enterprise  and  would  Impair 
the  rlgbta  of  private  owners  of  businesses 
and  would  generally  curtail  freedom  and 
handicap  oommeroe;  and 

Whereas  we  beUeve  that  businessmen 
should.  In  oar  free  country,  be  able  to  op- 
erate under  a  free  enterprise  system  and 
do  buslneee  with  those  with  whom  they 
choose;  and 

Whereas  we,  the  members  of  the  Oeorgla 
Junior  Chamtter  of  Commerce,  feel  that  any 
social  injvwtlcee  which  might  exist  can  be. 
and  are  now  being,  solved  by  voluntary 
action  without  either  fc»-ce  by  mob  rule  or 
force  of  government  control;  and 

Whereas  that  although  we  believe  In  the 
right  of  an  qtiallfled  individuals  to  vote  and 
have  for  yeare  strongly  urged  all  qualified 
voters  to  eaertiee  their  privilege  to  vote,  and 
we  do  believe  that  the  qualifications  at  voters 
should  he  laiity  determined  and  admln- 
Utered.  we  feel  the  right  and  duty  to  set  such 
qualifications  Is  vested  In  the  various  States: 
and 


Whereas  we  have  confidence  In  the  ability 
of  the  free  American  citizens  to  voluntarily 
solve  any  Inequities  found  to  exist  In  our 
social  order  without  force  from  either  mob 
or  government;  and 

Whereas  political  rights  enjoyed  by  free- 
dom-loving Americans  Include  the  right  to 
hire  people  of  their  choice  without  advice 
from  a  government  study  commission;    and 

Whereas  other  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion also  call  for  the  substitution  of  action 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  for  the  rights  of 
the  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  States.  Ux-alltles  and  Indi- 
viduals should  and  can  handle  the  problems 
sought  to  be  remedied  by  this  legislation; 
and 

Whereas  we  believe  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  sue  and  be  sued  as  In- 
dividuals If  they  feel  their  rights  Infringed 
and  that  neither  the  Federal  Government 
nor  the  Attorney  General  should  be  allowed 
to  take  away  the  rights  of  Individual  citizens 
to  enforce  their  own  rights  through  our 
courts  of  Justice,  and 

Whereas  there  are  sufficient  laws  now  In 
existence  and  Just  and  favorable  courts  to 
administer  these  laws  so  as  W)  make  further 
rules,  regulations,  and  laws  on  civil  rights, 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  an  Infringement  on 
the  political  rights  of  the  majority,   and 

Whereas  the  au.swers  to  problems  existing 
In  the  social  Qe;d  lies  In  Individual  human 
action,  not  In  hastily  pas.sed  statutes  enacted 
under  force  and  duress    Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Georgia  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  does  hereby  go  on  record  as 
favoring  voluntary  action  where  deserved 
and  needed  to  give  all  citizens  rights  guaran- 
teed to  citizens,  but  as  being  opposed  to  H.R. 
7153  (Senate  bill  S.  1731)  In  Us  entirety  and 
urge  that  every  le<;al  step  be  taken  to  defeat 
this  lll-concelved  legislation  and  that  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  all  members  of 
the  Oeorgla  delegation  In  Congress  with  the 
request  that  It  be  entered  In  the  Congres- 
sional RccORo  and  the  minutes  ul  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

RoBEBT  A  Sloan. 

President. 
Georgia  Junior  Ch.arnber  of  Commerce. 

Attest 

Hal  Kunkel, 
Executive  Vtce  Pre.^tdent, 
Georgia  Junior  Cfiamber  of  Commerce 


ACQUISITION  OP  PRIVATE 
PROPERTY 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr  President,  in 
an  editorial  of  August  15.  the  Baxley. 
Oa..  News-Banner  suggests  that  if  the 
Congress  enacts  the  public  accommoda- 
tions section  of  the  administration's  so- 
called  civil  rights  bill,  then  there  should 
be  provisions  made  for  making  repara- 
tions to  the  businessmen  who  are  forced 
Co  turn  their  businesses  over  to  Govern- 
ment control. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Time  roe  Rcpaeaticms 

While  reparations  are  generally  thought 
of  as  payments  made  by  a  defeated  nation 
for  property  destroyed  by  the  loeer.  It  seems 
to  us  that  congressional  provision  should  be 
made  for  reparations  to  property  owners 
whose  businesses  have  already  been  wiped 
out  or  are  certain  Uj  be  as  a  result  of  racial 
demonstrations,  riots  and  other  Illegalities 
condoned  by  the  Kennedy  administration. 

Already  by  Executive  order,  before  any  ad- 
ditional civil  rights  legl.slatlon  has  come 
before  Congress  fur  a  vote,  the  Armed  Forces 


have  been  given  authority  to  declare  off  llm- 
Its  any  business  or  community  discriminating 
against  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Exec- 
utive orders  against  discrimination  are  com- 
ing from  other  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  State  agencies  expending  Fed- 
eral funds. 

It  has  been  the  News-Banner's  belief  that 
Georgia  has  t)een  making  steady  progress  In 
resolving  its  racial  Issues  In  the  use  of  tax- 
supported  public  facilities.  However,  the  In- 
vasion of  private  establishments  catering  ex- 
clusively to  certain  groups  has  already  re- 
sulted In  many  property  owners  having  to 
close  or  liquidate  their  properties  at  heavy 
los-ses 

As  the  News-Banner  has  stated  before, 
resUiurants.  motels,  hotels  and  similar  estab- 
lishments stand  to  lose  their  Investment* 
either  as  a  result  of  uncontrolled  demonstra- 
tions driving  away  their  regular  patrons,  or 
from  the  loss  of  regular  patrons  if  their  es- 
tablishments are  Integrated. 

Under  the  free  enterprise  system  existing 
long  before  this  country  was  founded.  It  has 
been  until  now  an  unquestioned  right  for  an 
individual  to  deal  with  whom  he  chose. 
Therefore.  If  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Insists  on  passing  the  public  accom- 
modations section  of  the  President's  civil 
rights  bill,  then  the  Congress  should  provide 
In  It  for  the  compensation  of  Innocent  per- 
sons who  may  well  lose  all  their  life's  earn- 
ings as  a  result  of  such  legislation.  Such 
compensation  Is  provided  for  in  the  public 
acqulrltlon  of  property  for  urban  renewal  and 
other  programs  conceived  to  be  In  the  gen- 
eral public  Interest.  An  extension  of  that 
principle  of  the  acquisition  of  property  only 
by  due  process  of  law  should  be  extended  to 
Include  the  loss  of  property  by  such  a  funda- 
mental change  In  the  laws  governing  prop- 
erty rights. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  we  re- 
.spectfully  address  this  proposal. 


1963 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S  WELFARE  PRO- 
GRAM AN  EXAMPLE  TO  THE  NA- 
•nON  UNDER  THE  CONSTRUCTIVE 
LEADERSHIP  OF  THE  SCRANTON 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  excit- 
ing new  welfare  approach  in  my  home 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  approved 
by  an  enlightened  and  knowledgeable 
1963  general  assembly. 

It  is  being  advanced  with  encouraging 
administrative  help  from  our  Gov.  Wil- 
liam W.  Scranton.  and  Secretary  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Arlin  M.  Adams.  Secretary 
Adams  has  accomplished  much  for 
Pennsylvania  citizens  and  has  brought 
the  welfare  department  to  the  highest 
place  among  the  States,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  observers. 

I  want  to  share  the  public  welfare 
record  of  the  1963  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature with  you.  because  I  think  some  of 
the  programs  It  approved  will  become 
model  legislation  for  other  States. 

When  the  new  administration  ap- 
praised public  welfare  on  taking  office  in 
Harrisburg  last  January  it  realized  im- 
mediately that  these  problems  could  not 
be  solved  with  money  alone.  More  would 
have  to  be  done  to  rehabilitate  persons 
dependent  on  public  aid.  Hospital  stays 
of  the  medically  indigent  would  have  to 
be  shortened  whenever  medically  po»- 
sible.  and  reimbursement  methods  im- 
proved. Idle  hands  would  have  to  be  re- 
trained to  do  new  work  in  a  changing 
industrial  world. 


Only  bold,  new  steps  would  break  the 
•cycle  of  dependency"  threatening  to 
make  public  aid  a  way  of  life  for  some 
persons.  Permsylvania's  legislature  took 
those  steps  by  authorizing  a  modern  hos- 
pital purchase  of  care  system ;  liberaliz- 
ing medical  care  to  the  aged;  requiring 
able-bodied  aid  recipients  to  work  on 
public  projects,  and  Improving  family 
and  child  welfare  services. 

To  supplement  his  landmark  legis- 
lative program  to  combat  the  social  Ills 
of  our  time,  Governor  Scranton  by  execu- 
tive action  created  the  Governor's  Coun- 
cil for  Human  Services  and  named  Public 
Welfare  Secretary  Adams  as  chairman. 

The  council,  as  the  Governor  pointed 
out  m  establishing  it,  is  "of  a  pioneer  na- 
ture within  the  Nation."  Its  members 
consist  of  the  heads  of  State  departments 
dealing  with  humanitarian  services  to 
people.  It  has  the  mission  of  providing 
better  health  and  welfare  services  with- 
out wasting  tax  dollars. 

The  first  project  of  the  council,  aided 
by  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation, 
is  a  5 -year  study  of  the  school  dropout 
problem.  This  will  start  in  the  Centen- 
nial School  District  in  Bucks  County  In 
September. 

The  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly, 
in  addition  to  tackling  the  problems  of 
public  assistance  by  authorizing  25  per- 
cent more  caseworkers  to  emphasize  so- 
cial rehabilitetion  of  those  on  public  aid, 
adopted  major  improvements  In  many 
other  pubbc  welfare  activities,  including 
enactment  of : 

More  realistic  medical  aid  for  the 
aged— MAA— under  the  Kerr -Mills  Act 
by  expanding  asset  and  Income  limita- 
tions so  that  Pennsylvania's  eligibility 
requirements  are  the  most  liberal  In  the 
United  States;  autl-orizlng  post-hospl- 
t&l  nursing  home  care  to  shorten  hospital 
stays ;  ease  relative  responslolllty ;  abolish 
repayment  claims  against  estates;  and 
permit  prequaliflcatlon  of  medically  In- 
digent 65  and  over— H.  56. 57, 58. 

Modern  hospital  aid  on  the  basis  of 
purchase  of  care  for  the  first  time  since 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  the  1750'8  Insti- 
tuted hospital  grants-in-aid.  This  sys- 
tem of  general  hospital  aid  for  all  medi- 
cally indigent  persons  was  placed  on  a 
"purchase  of  care"  basis,  on  a  descending 
formula  of  percentage  of  cost  to  encour- 
age maximum  hospital  utilization.  Pre- 
viously the  State  subsidy  system  limited 
a  grant-in-aid  to  nonsectarian  hospi- 
tals—S.  772. 

Legislation  authorizing  the  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  to  contract  with 
nonprofit  corporations  such  as  Blue 
Cross  for  the  cooperative  administration 
of  assistance  to  the  medically  needy. 
This  is  another  landmark  in  social  wel- 
fare. It  means  that  the  aged  will  not 
have  to  deplete  their  savings  when  hos- 
pitalized—H.R.  1750. 

Child  welfare  legislation  that  will  en- 
able Pennsylvania  to  assure  adequate 
uniform  child  welfare  service  through- 
out the  State.  It  changes  the  entire 
base  of  financial  and  administrative  re- 
lationships for  a  more  eCfective  partner- 
ship between  the  State  and  its  87  coim- 
ties  in  providing  suitable  child  welfare 
services  for   every   Pennsylvania   child. 


This  bill  gives  the  State  department  of 
public  welfare  authority  to  administer 
such  services  directly  if  coimties  do  not 
have  satisfactory  programs  by  January 
1,  1968— H.R.  1720. 

Legislation  for  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren from  inhuman  treatment,  by  re- 
quiring physicians  and  pharmacists  to 
report  to  the  authorities  all  cases  of  in- 
jured children  that  come  to  their  atten- 
tion, the  so-called  battered  child.  This 
legislation  was  designed  to  stop  shock- 
ing attacks  by  adults  on  children  in  their 
care,  many  of  which  are  unreported  at 
present— S.  96. 

Pennsylvanians  can  be  proud  that 
while  much  of  the  Nation  continues  to 
debate  the  merits  of  various  kinds  of 
medicare  programs,  we  have  moved 
ahead  to  meet  our  responsibilities  in  the 
best  way  possible  under  existing  Federal 
legislation. 

The  practice  of  demanding  repay- 
ment of  medical  aid  from  the  estates  of 
our  senior  citizens  is  now  eliminated. 

This  program  increases  the  allowable 
limits  on  both  assets  and  annual  income 
of  an  aged  couple  from  $2,400  to  $3,840. 
For  one  aged  individual  allowable  assets 
and  annual  income  are  upped  from  $1,500 
to  $2,400.  These  are  the  most  Uberal 
terms  in  this  country. 

Persons  with  assets  and  income  ex- 
ceeding these  amounts  may  receive  par- 
tial benefits,  depending  on  the  size  of 
their  bills.  Their  home,  household  fur- 
nishings, and  car  and  $500  in  insurance 
are  exempted  in  computing  assets. 

Another  valuable  feature  of  this  pro- 
gram authorizes  the  department  of  pub- 
lic welfare  to  prequalify  aged  persons 
for  medical  care.  This  means  they  do 
not  have  to  undergo  questioning  during 
the  stress  of  an  illness. 

In  an  effort  to  shorten  hospital  stays, 
the  legislation  provides  for  up  to  60  days 
of  care  in  nursing  homes  for  elderly 
patients  after  they  leave  the  hospital. 

The  responsibility  of  relatives  of  medi- 
cally indigent  persons  may  be  reason- 
ably regulated  by  the  department  of 
public  welfare,  within  the  framework  of 
public  funds  available. 

Under  the  new  State  aid  to  hospitals, 
purchase  of  care  system  eligibility  will 
be  determined  by  the  department  of 
public  welfare's  public  assistance  staff. 
Uniform  regulations  using  present  MAA 
eligibility— $1,500  and  $2,400— will  be 
applied. 

Persons  under  65  who  are  needy  or 
medically  needy  will  be  eligible. 

Sectarian  hospitals  can  take  part  in 
the  new  program  because  payment  for 
care  has  been  held  not  to  be  a  contri- 
bution toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
purveying  organization.  These  hospitals 
did  not  qualify  under  the  previous  State 
aid  grants  system. 

Whereas  the  highest  rate  paid  the  hos- 
pitals was  $10  a  day  under  the  State 
aid  system,  rates  more  nearly  approach- 
ing actual  costs  can  be  paid  under  the 
purchase  of  care  system. 

Sixty  days  of  nursing  home  care  in  a 
12-month  period  will  also  be  provided. 

The  public  child  welfare  program — 
HJl.  1720— gives  the  department  of  pub- 
lic   welfare    authority     to    administer 


child  welfare  services  in  any  county  that 
fails  to  have  a  satisfactory  program. 

Before  the  department  assumes  opera- 
tion of  child  welfare  services  in  a  county, 
the  county  will  be  given  ample  oppor- 
timity.  including  a  hearing,  to  conform 
with  the  requirements  of  an  adequate 
child  welfare  program. 

The  costs  of  a  county  child  welfare 
service  program  if  administered  by  the 
department  of  public  welfare  will  be  di- 
vided between  the  county  and  State  in 
the  same  proportion  as  if  the  program 
was  administered  by  the  county. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  procedure  for 
the  grants  to  be  paid  in  quarterly  in- 
stallments to  replace  the  present  reim- 
bursement procedure. 

This  new  grant  procedure  will  expedite 
subsidy  payments  to  counties  by  elimi- 
nating detailed  audits  prior  to  payment 
and  substituting  adjustments  to  later 
grants  for  any  overpayments  that  may 
occur. 

Where  charged  with  responsibility  for 
affirmative  action,  as  in  many  States, 
progressive  social  legislation  at  a  State 
level  under  Republican  Governors  has 
resulted.  This  excellent  record  of  con- 
structive legislation  achieved  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  Scranton  administration 
since  January  15,  1963.  is  compelling  evi- 
dence of  what  the  Republican  Party  can 
accomplish  where  it  has  the  voter's  man- 
date as  the  majority  party.  Indeed.  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  Republican 
State  administrations  not  only  imple- 
ment aggressive  social  legislation,  but  in 
many  respects  promote  programs  along 
these  lines  far  in  advance  of,  and  more 
imaginative  and  effective  than  the  pro- 
gram of  the  opposition. 

The  Republican  Party,  as  the  party  of 
the  "constructive  alternate"  to  spend- 
ing for  its  own  sake,  is  proving  its  point 
and  winning  public  approval  wherever 
Republican  Governors  are  given  legisla- 
tive backing. 


FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 
Mr.  SCOTT.  It  is  hard  to  put  into 
words  one's  feelings  about  Tad  Walter. 
Tad  lived  a  fascinating  life,  excelling  in 
all  he  undertook  and  constantly  im- 
pressing his  colleagues  with  perception, 
wisdom,  patience,  and  hard  work. 

He  was  the  recipient  of  msuiy  academic 
honors,  defender  of  his  covmtry  in  two 
World  Wars,  and  an  outstanding  legis- 
lator for  many,  many  years.  He  had  the 
respect  of  his  fellow  Congressmen  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  consider  myself  fortunate  to  have 
been  able  to  have  called  him  colleague. 


DRAFTING  OP  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN 
TREAT? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  article  entitled  "Drafting 
Test  Ban  Treaty  Job  for  Former  Mem- 
phian,"  written  by  Charles  Edmundson. 
and  published  In  the  Memphis  Commer- 
cial Appeal  of  August  10.  1963,  being  a 
tribute  to  Adrian  Sanford  Fisher,  of  the 
State  Etepartment. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ocdflrad  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
aa  foUowt: 


DmArrtMO 


Ban  TIucatt  Joe  rom  Poai 
UMMrmuM 


{Bf  GtaATlas  Kdxnund«on) 

Next  to  UndOT  Secrvtary  of  Stata  W.  Avcrell 
Harrlman,  the  American  moet  responsible 
for  writing  tlM  new  international  treaty  to 
halt  nuclMT  tectlng  In  the  atmoepbere  was  a 
former  JlampTilin.  iO-year^old  Adrian  San- 
ford  PlalMr. 

Mr.  FUber.  eon  of  the  late  U  S  Repreeenta- 
tlve  Hubert  F.  Ptober.  spwnt  10  hard  days  In 
Sptrldonorka  Palace  In  Moecow  aa  a  mem- 
ber of  tlM  three  man  drafting  committee 
which  hammered  the  treaty  in  shape. 

HU  coworkare  on  the  drafting  Job  were 
BrltUher  Charles  Darwin  (a  Uneal  descend- 
ant of  th«  great  British  naturalist)  and 
Semyon  Taarapkln.  a  top  level  Russian  dip- 
lomat. 

Now  back  at  his  State  Department  desk 
In  Washlncton.  Mr.  Plsher  is  helping  work 
out  the  ttratavy  at  getting  the  history  mak- 
ing treaty  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

One  of  th«  nrst  things  Mr.  Fisher  did 
after  returning  to  Washington  with  Mr 
Harrlman  wa«  to  telephone  his  mother.  Mrs 
Hubert  F.  Flaher,  8r..  of  198  South  McLean. 

In  Washington  yeeterday,  Mr  Plsher  de- 
scribed hU  tfr«ftlng  sessions  with  Mr.  Darwin 
and  Mr.  Ttarapkin  as  a  "no-nonsense  type  of 
discussion,    not    hostile,    not    friendly,    but 


Matters  vara  made  easier  because  all  three 
draftsmen  speak  fluent  English. 

"Once  or  twice  Tkarapkln  actually  picked 
me  up  on  the  meaning  of  an  English  word." 
Mr  Plshe*  recalled.  "Once  I  said.  'We  have 
three  altemattTSS.'  Tsarapkln  corrected  me 
at  anoe.  Ilot  three  alternatives,'  he  said. 
Thcee  can  be  only  two  alternatives  to  a 
question.    What  you  mean  Is  three  choices.'  " 

Mr.  Fisher^  committee  met  each  morning 
to  argue  oat  draft  versions  of  the  treaty. 
Each  afternoon  this  committee  presented  Its 
draft  to  a  meeting  of  the  full  delegation. 

"The  cooferenoes  In  World  War  U  were  so 
short,"  Mr.  Haniman  has  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing, "that  sometimes  the  hastily  accepted 
language  simply  concealed  the  differences — 
papered  orer  the  cracks,  that  Is.  Perhaps 
that's  one  reason  those  agreements  failed  to 
stick.  But  this  time  the  language  we  finally 
agreed  upon  preserved  the  understanding  of 
both  Bides." 

In  nearly  S  weeks  in  Moscow  Mr.  Plsher 
took  one  afternoon  off.  He  went  with  Mr. 
Harrlman  to  see  the  men's  events  In  the 
Anxerlcan-Ruaslan  track  meet,  which  the 
American  men  won  by  a  narrow  margin. 

"Mr.  Khznahcher  was  there."  Mr.  Plsher 
says.  "He  seemed  not  only  popular  with  the 
Russian  people  but  acted  like  a  man  who 
thought  this  was  important." 

Mr.  Plsher  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Prince- 
ton, where  he  was  a  member  of  the  football 
squad,  winning  a  coveted  gold  football. 

He  took  Ills  law  degree  at  Harvard  In  1937. 
He  was  law  clerk  to  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Louis  Brandels  and  then  to  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter,  vnder  whom  he  had  studied  at 
Harvard.  (An  uncle,  the  late  Edward  Terry 
Sanford  of  KnoxvUle.  had  served  on  the 
Supreme  Court.) 

He  has  been  In  Oovernment  ever  since 
except  for  a  few  years  as  a  member  of  one 
of  Washington's  most  prestigious  law  firms, 
Covington  it  Burling. 

His  full  title  now  is  Deputy  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Anna  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
His  title  at  tthe  Moeoow  Conference  was  dep- 
uty to  Mr.  Harrlman. 

Mr.  Fiahar  Tiaited  Memphis  last  October, 
when  his  mother  was  IIL 

'I  hope  to  get  back  there  this  fall."  he  says, 
"to  visit  my  mother  and  my  brother  (Hubert 
F.  Plsher,  Jr.,  executive  vice  president  of 
Cook  ft  Co,  Inc.)  .- 


Meanwhile  Mrs  PUher  Is  checking  on  her 
son  through  news  pictures. 

"Wrinkles  are  showing  up  Ln  these  photo- 
graphs." she  says.  "I  think  he's  working  too 
hard." 


RECLAMATION'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
AMERICAxN  PROSPERITY' 

Mr.  METCALP  Mr.  President,  the 
August  16  Issue  of  Life  magazine  features 
an  article  which  is  supposed  to  be  an 
expos*  of  what  is  termed  the  pork  bar- 
rel outrage."  The  article,  an  outrage  in 
its  own  right,  sheds  buckets  of  Indignant 
tears  over  Federal  appropriations  for 
various  sound  domestic  programs.  It 
tries  to  persuade  its  readers  that  when 
Congress  invests  money  in  public  works 
projects  for  the  benefit  of  our  national 
economy,  what  is  really  going  on  is  a 
wholesale  raid  on  the  taxpayers'  wallets. 

The  article  repre.sents  the  combined 
efforts  of  four  repwrters.  one  photogra- 
pher, one  cartoonist,  and  I  cannot  say 
how  many  editorial  geniuses,  one  of 
whom  writes  that  the  reporters  spent  2 
months  of  travel  and  research  digging 
out  facts.  You  would  think  that  an  In- 
formative, enlightened  contribution  to 
public  knowledge  might  have  resulted 
from  all  that  effort,  but  such  Is  not  the 
case.  Since  these  are  presumably  In- 
telligent men,  who  must  be  capable  of 
assembling  and  interpreting  facts  In  or- 
der to  get  and  hold  positions  as  writers 
and  editors,  there  Is  only  one  conclusion 
I  can  reach:  Life's  editors  must  have 
started  out  with  an  armchair  decision 
that  Federal  investment  In  public  works 
programs — particularly  In  the  field  of 
water  resource  development — was  a 
shameful  waste  of  public  money;  and 
then  they  must  have  ordered  their  re- 
porters to  seek  out  any  facts  whatever 
that  would  appear  to  support  their  pre- 
conceived thesis.  Such  methods  are  a 
far  cry  from  responsible  Journalism. 

I  will  take  no  more  time  berating  Life's 
editors  for  this  shoddy  piece  of  Journal- 
ism. I  will  put  my  faith  in  the  Intelli- 
gence of  the  American  reading  public. 
When  the  truth  Is  placed  before  the  peo- 
ple, they  will  have  no  dlEBculty  In  sepa- 
rating fact  from  fancy,  truth  from  bias. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  Is 
responsible  for  bringing  life-giving  water 
to  the  western  half  of  the  United  States, 
is  singled  out  for  attack  by  Life.  The 
article  mentions  no  more  than  three  of 
Reclamation's  water  conservation  proj- 
ects as  examples  of  what  it  pretends  is 
a  needless  drain  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury and  a  shameful  bilking  of  the  poor 
helpless  taxpayers,  but  the  Implication  Is 
clear  that  many  more  "fat  slices  of  c>ork" 
In  the  reclamation  program  could  be 
cited  If  only  there  was  a  little  more  space. 
Such  statements  and  Implications  can- 
not be  allowed  to  go  unchallenged.  The 
truth  Is  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  been  the  chief  architect  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  West:  it  pays  for  it- 
self in  hard  dollars:  and  its  monetary 
value  In  direct  and  indirect  benefits  to 
the  West — and  to  the  East  and  all  other 
sections  of  the  country  as  well — Is  many 
times  the  original  Federal  Investment. 
I  want  the  record  to  show  this. 

I  w&s  bom  and  reared  In  Montana,  one 
of   the   17   arid   Western   States   which 


could  not  possibly  have  achieved  their 
present  levels  of  growth  and  prosperity 
without  the  vital  programs  of  reclama- 
tion. I  have  lived  In  and  around  recla- 
mation areas  all  my  life;  I  have  watched 
dry,  worthless  sagebrush  land  that  could 
hardly  support  a  jackrabbit  converted 
by  the  magic  of  irrigation  water  Into 
prosperous  farms  and  farming  commu- 
nities supporting  thousands  of  prosper- 
ous people.  And  these  people  pay  for 
their  projects.  Also  they  buy  material* 
and  equipment  and  all  manner  of  con- 
sumer goods  from  factories  and  busi- 
nesses in  every  State  in  the  Union.  And 
do  not  forget,  they  pay  taxes  Into  the 
Federal  Treasury  Ln  addition  to  just  pay- 
ing back  the  cost  of  developing  the  water 
that  permits  them  to  earn  their  liveli- 
hoods. Reclamation  is  good  business. 
I  have  seen  It  work  all  my  life,  and  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

MONTANA    aSCLAMATION 

Let  me  give  you  some  statistics  about 
reclamation  in  Montana.  Reclamation 
has  developed  facilities  in  my  State  that 
now  Irrigate  267,558  acres  of  farmland. 
In  1962,  crops  grown  on  these  lands  were 
worth  $14  million.  That  is  $52  worth  of 
crops  for  each  of  these  Irrigated  acres. 
Without  Irrigation  much  of  this  land 
would  have  been  producing  nothing  at 
all;  it  would  have  lain  Idle — a  wasted 
resource  of  no  value  whatever  to  Mon- 
tana or  the  Nation.  Or  else  it  would 
have  been  dry-farmed  for  wheat  and 
other  surplus  crops.  A  point  that  east- 
erners should  keep  In  mind  Is  that  Irriga- 
tion agriculture  Is  not  a  significant  con- 
tributor to  our  crop  surplus  problem: 
instead  Irrigation  offers  farmers  the  op- 
portunity to  diversify  their  crops  and 
grow  such  things  as  sugarl)eets,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  and  other  specialty  crops 
In  high  demand  in  the  produce  markets. 

The  cumulative  value  of  crops  grown 
on  reclamation  farms  in  Montana 
through  1962  totals  $313.8  million.  The 
total  cost  of  construction  and  rehahll- 
itation  and  betterment  programs  in 
Montana  to  date  has  been  $250  million. 
There  is  one  measure  of  how  reclama- 
tion pays  for  itself. 

Let  us  look  at  the  payout  picture  on  a 
few  of  reclamation's  Montana  projects. 
The  Prenchtown  project — not  far  from 
my  hometown,  incidentally — was  built 
at  a  cost  of  $282,000.  The  water  users 
have  contracted  to  pay  back  to  the 
Treasury  $297,000 — yes,  $297.000 — more 
than  the  original  cost  of  the  project 
works.  So  far.  they  have  repaid  $102,000. 
and  they  keep  building  up  that  sum  every 
year.  Meanwhile,  the  businesses  and 
communities  in  the  surrounding  area 
grow  and  prosper  as  a  result  of  the 
stabilized  economy  fostered  by  Irriga- 
tion agriculture. 

Stabilized  agriculture  made  possible  by 
Irrigation,  sets  a  chain  reaction  In  mo- 
tion. When  a  farmer  knows  his  water 
supply  for  next  year,  and  the  year  after. 
Is  assured,  he  has  a  good  Idea  what  kind 
of  a  crop  year  he  can  expect,  and  how 
much  Income  he  will  have.  He  can  pur- 
chase the  machinery  and  equipment  he 
will  need,  service  and  related  industries 
in  the  area  can  expand  their  Inventories 
to  meet  the  predictable  needs  of  the 
farmers,  and  the  economic  benefits  are 
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felt  not  only  In  the  immediate  trade  area, 
but  also  across  the  State  and  the  entire 
Nation.  Had  Life  magazine  been  Inter- 
ested in  giving  a  true  evaluation  of  the 
worth  of  the  reclamation  program,  they 
would  have  done  well  to  hire  the  services 
of  an  agricultural  economist.  He  could 
have  Riven  them  an  Insight  Into  the  eco- 
nomic facts  of  life  very  quickly. 

Let  us  get  back  to  examples  of  direct 
payout  for  Montana  reclamation  proj- 
ects. Water  users  on  the  Huntley  proj- 
ect, in  the  south-central  part  of  the 
State,  have  contracted  to  pay  back 
$1,788,000  for  water  storage  facilities  and 
an  Irrigation  distribution  system  built 
for  them  at  an  original  cost  of  $1,884,- 
000.  So  far  they  have  paid  back  $1,217,- 
000  of  this— nearly  three-quarters  of  the 

total 

On  the  lower  Yellowstone  project — in 
the  eastern  part  of  Montana,  with  a  por- 
tion of  It  spreading  over  into  western 
North  Dakota — water  users  have  con- 
tracted to  pay  back  $3,828,000  for  facili- 
ties built  at  an  original  cost  of  $3,589.- 
000.  So  far.  $3,070,000  has  already  been 
returned  to  the  Treasury,  more  than 
three-quarters. 

Incidentally.  I  am  quoting  repayment 
figures  compiled  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1962.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  later 
figures  on  payout  in  front  of  me  now, 
but  you  may  be  sure  that  in  each  case 
the  water  users  have  paid  back  more 
than  the  sums  I  am  quoting. 

On  the  Minidoka  project  in  my  neigh- 
boring States  of  Idaho  and  Wyoming, 
there  are  repayment  contracts  in  force 
totaling  $34,466,000.  The  total  project 
cost  of  $37  million  includes  Minidoka 
power  facilities  amounting  to  $3,125,017, 
of  which  $2,773,000  has  been  repaid. 

An  offshoot  of  the  Minidoka  project, 
the  North  Side  pumping  unit,  celebrated 
its  10th  anniversary  Just  a  few  days  ago. 
It  was  developed  following  World  War 
n  and  gave  many  war  veterans  a  valu- 
able homesteadlng  opportunity.  Last 
year  the  72,154  acres  of  irrigated  unit 
lands  contributed  crops  having  a  gross 
farm  value  of  $10,309,270  to  the  national 
economy.  Most  of  the  acreage  was  in 
forage  crops,  vegetables,  sugarbeets,  and 
seed  crops — which  do  not  contribute  to 
any  crop  surpluses.  On  the  Minidoka 
project  as  a  whole,  crops  produced  in 
1962  had  a  gross  value  of  $114,740,464. 

Let  us  move  down  to  Arizona  and  the 
Salt  River  project,  the  grandaddy  of  the 
reclamation  program,  built  in  the  first 
years  of  this  century  when  reclamation 
was  established  by  Congress  to  bring 
water  to  the  great  empty  West. 

The  original  $16.5  million  cost  of  Salt 
River's  irrigation  and  power  facilities  has 
been  completely  paid  out.  The  Salt 
River  Valley  water  users  have  been  run- 
ning their  own  project  since  1917,  and 
have  built  four  more  storage  dams,  addi- 
tional power  facilities,  and  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  distribution  system. 
Through  1962,  the  cumulative  value  of 
crops  grown  on  Salt  River  project  lands 
had  reached  the  enormous  total  of  $1,- 
935.812.042.  But  this  Is  by  no  means  the 
most  significant  aspect  of  the  Salt  River 
story.  The  project  is  located  In  and 
around  Phoenix,  as  you  know — the  fast- 
est growing  metropolitan  area  in  the  en- 


tire United  States.  When  reclamation 
first  built  the  Salt  River  project,  Phoe- 
nix was  a  dusty  desert  town  of  12,000 
people.  Today,  the  Phoenix  metropoli- 
tan area  supports  a  population  of  more 
than  700,000  people.  And  what  has  made 
this  fantastic  growth  possible?  Just 
water.  Water  originally  developed  by 
reclamation,  first  to  make  the  desert 
green  with  crops,  then  later — in  ever- 
increasing  volumes — to  supply  the  do- 
mestic and  industrial  needs  of  the  city 
and  its  surrounding  towns. 

The  Phoenix  story  illustrates  the  mag- 
nitude of  reclamation's  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  West,  totally  above  and 
beyond  its  original  purpose  of  irrigation. 
Last  year  reclamation  projects  supplied 
474  billion  gallons  of  water  for  the  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  use  of  over  10  mil- 
lion i>eople.  Let  me  point  out  to  you  a 
fact  about  population  growth  that  may 
have  escaped  general  attention.  Every- 
one seems  to  be  concerned  about  the  rate 
of  growth  of  our  eastern  seaboard.  We 
hear  talk  about  a  "megalopolis" — one 
solid  city — reacliing  from  Portland, 
Maine,  to  Richmond,  Va.  But  fast  as 
the  population  may  l>e  growing  in  the 
Eastern  United  States,  the  population  of 
the  West  is  growing  twice  as  fast.  In  the 
East,  we  have  twice  as  many  people  as 
we  had  at  the  turn  of  the  century — in  the 
West,  four  times  as  many.  This  is  not 
an  alarming  statistic.  This  is  fine,  ex- 
actly as  it  should  be.  There  Is  still  plenty 
of  wide  open  space  in  the  West.  It  is 
logical  for  our  excess  numbers  to  migrate 
out  to  where  there  is  room  for  growth. 
They  are  doing  it  in  greater  and  greater 
numbers,  and  they  are  opening  new  busi- 
nesses, new  jobs,  new  opportunities  for 
the  young.  The  West  is  becoming  an 
increasingly  greater  factor  in  the  eco- 
nomic prosperity  of  the  Nation,  where 
once  it  was  a  hostile,  empty  waste, 
totally  dependent  on  the  resources  of 
the  East.  The  difference  is  written  in 
one  word:  water.  And  the  water  de- 
velopment program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  been  the  greatest 
single  factor  in  Western  development  and 
prosperity. 

That  is  just  one  more  yardstick  for 
measuring  the  vast  indirect  benefits  that 
reclamation  has  brought  to  the  Nation. 

To  get  back  to  the  payout  picture  let 
me  Just  run  quickly  through  a  few  more 
projects  in  other  States  to  demonstrate 
how  reclamation  pays  for  itself  all  over 
the  West. 

The  Yuma  project  in  southwestern 
Arizona — another  of  Reclamation's 
earliest  undertakings.  Built  at  an  orig- 
inal construction  cost  of  $5.5  million,  it 
has  been  entirely  paid  out  by  the  water 
users. 

The  Baker  project,  Oregon:  total  to  be 
repaid  by  contract,  $225,000;  repaid  as 
of  June  30, 1962,  $147,000. 

Boise  project,  Idaho:  repayment  con- 
tracts. $30,339,000;    repaid,    $15,398,000. 

Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.:  to  be  repaid  by 
contract   $3,747,000;    repaid.    $2,175,000. 

Fruitgrowers,  Colorado:  contract, 
$198,000;  repaid,  $91,000. 

Humboldt,  Nev.:  contract,  $1,334,000; 
repaid,  $660,000. 

Strawberry  "Valley,  Colo.:  contract, 
$3,349,000;  repaid.  $3,044,000. 


Orland.  Calif.:  contract,  $3,291,000; 
repaid,  $1,919,000. 

North  Platte,  Nebr.:  contract,  $26,207,- 
000;  repaid,  $17,319,000. 

And  so  it  goes,  for  projects  large  and 
small  all  over  the  West.  They  have 
either  paid  for  themselves,  or  they  are 
doing  so. 

Life  magazine,  for  obvious  reasons, 
fails  to  mention  such  projects.  In  fact, 
the  article  does  not  mention  one  single 
completed,  functioning  project  in  its 
imaginary  chamber  of  horrors.  The 
three  it  singles  out  are  either  still  under 
construction,  or  only  authorized — proj- 
ects which  have  not  yet  had  the  chance 
to  prove  their  worth. 

Attacks  of  this  sort  are  an  old,  old 
story.  A  time-honored  saying  has  it 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  attack  dead  men, 
when  tliey  cannot  stand  up  to  defend 
themselves.  The  same  applies  to  new- 
bom  babies.  They  cannot  defend  them- 
selves either. 

There  are  many  people  still  around 
who  remember  the  debates  when  Recla- 
mation's great  Boulder  Canyon  project 
came  up  for  authorization.  It  was  called 
a  gigantic  boondoggle,  by  its  uncompre- 
hending critics,  a  harebrained  scheme 
to  rob  the  taxpayers;  the  water  and 
power  to  t>e  developed  there  were  not 
needed  and  never  would  be  needed;  the 
project  could  not  possibly  pay  for  it- 
self— and  so  on. 

But  what  has  happened?  The  total 
cost  of  project  facilities — including  the 
giant  Hoover  Dam  and  powerplant — 
was  $172  million.  By  June  30,  1962,  $110 
million  had  been  paid  back.  Twenty- 
five  million  dollars  of  this  was  principal, 
$85  million  interest.  The  entire  princi- 
pal will  be  paid  out  by  1989,  and  by  then 
the  interest  paid  back  will  total  $143.5 
million.  So  the  project  will  pay  back 
nearly  twice  its  cost — and  the  revenues 
thereafter  will  go  to  develop  other  water 
supplies  so  badly  needed  in  the  South- 
western United  States. 

I  want  to  mention  Just  one  other 
reclamation  project  that  has  been  so  vital 
to  western  development:  the  Colorado- 
Big  Thompson  project.  To  pay  for  the 
irrigation  facilities  on  the  Big  T,  there 
are  repayment  contracts  In  force  total- 
ing $29  million.  To  date  $3  million  has 
been  repaid,  and  the  total  will  be  paid 
out  within  50  years  of  the  time  of  proj- 
ect development.  Commercial  power  in- 
vestment in  the  Big  T  is  $60.5  million. 
Ten  and  three -fourths  million  dollars  of 
the  principal  has  been  repaid,  plus  $15.25 
million  in  interest.  The  total  will  be 
paid  back  on  schedule — within  50  years — 
in  addition  to  $32.5  million  in  interest. 

But  the  real  story  of  the  Colorado- 
Big  Thompson  is  told  in  terms  of  drought 
and  the  value  of  crops  saved.  This  life- 
saving  project  has  been  worth  $126  mil- 
lion to  northeastern  Colorado.  During 
the  drought  years  of  1954,  1955,  and 
1956,  Big  T  facilities  brought  vital  water 
to  some  $41  million  worth  of  crops  each 
year.  There  is  another  drought  in  the 
area  tills  year — a  bad  one.  Bad,  that 
is,  to  those  farms  outside  the  area  served 
by  the  Big  T.  I  have  an  article  here 
from  the  Denver  Post  of  August  4  under 
the  headline  "Drought  Nullified  In 
Northern  Colorado  by  Big  Thompson 
Water."     It  tells  us   that  the  experts 
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•CTM  tlMit  Without  the  Biff  T  this  year 
"lowet  from  lack  of  water  would  be  eat- 
astrophle  tn  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
dlvenlfled  farm  areas  of  the  West." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  this 
article  In  the  RBCoao. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoio. 
as  follows: 

DaocoHT   IVoLunxD   m   Nobthkbn    CoLoaADo 
VT  BW  Thompson  Watkk 

(ByBert  Hann«) 

With  thouutnds  of  acrw  of  Colorado  land 
•oorchad  by  drought,  the  Colorado- Big 
Thompsoa  rwlamatlon  project  U  proving  a 
Itfaaavw  to  a  vaat  agricultural  area  of  north- 
ern Colorado. 

Without  this  complex  of  reservoirs,  canals 
and  tuniMl  diversion  from  the  western  to 
the  eastarn  slope,  experts  agree  that  losses 
from  lack  of  water  would  be  catastrophic  In 
one  of  th«  rtehsat  and  most  diversified  farm 
areas  of  the  West. 

TtM  "Biff  Tom''  U  taxed  to  Its  limit  thU 
year  to  supplement  streams  that  have 
dwindled  to  trickles  and  to  supply  water 
naedad  for  a  profitable  harvest. 

The  refflon  7  o<Dce  of  the  US  Bureau  of 
Reclamatloa  points  to  this  project  as  the 
prime  esample  of  agricultural  stabilisation 
In  the  West. 

They  also  ette  It  as  Justification  for  the 
planned  future  water  resources  development 
of  the  South  Platte  River  Involving  the 
downstream  Narrows  Dam  and  upstream  Two 
Forks  Rs— iiulr — a  project  that  would  con- 
serve thoumnds  of  acre- feet  of  water  for 
Colorado  uae. 

It  Is  estimated  that  last  year  Big  Thompson 
project  water  Increased  by  more  than  $23 
million  the  value  of  crops  grown  In  the 
730,000-aere  area  under  the  Northern  Colo- 
rado Water  Conservation  District. 

This  year,  that  figure  is  expected  to  be 
slgnlflcantly  higher  and  to  represent  the 
dUferenoe  between  virtual  crop  failure  for 
many  fannera  and  normal  production. 

The  actual  IMS  deliveries  of  project  water 
so  far  have  amounted  to  nearly  150.000  acre- 
feet  of  water.  Hie  project  spreads  over  a 
tier  of  oouattee.  Including  Boulder.  Larimer. 
Logan,  Morgan,  Sedgwick,  Summit,  Wash- 
ington, and  Weld. 

Normally,  dellTerles  from  the  system  would 
be  about  300,000  acre-feet  annually.  But 
becanee  of  the  drought,  the  maximum  allot- 
ment was  declared  at  the  beginning  of  the 
trrlgatloa  eaason — or  310,000  acre- feet. 

It  Is  esttmated  that  at  least  300.000  acre- 
feet  will  be  delivered  this  season — a  record 

Last  year,  the  take  from  the  Big  Thompson 
was  288,000  acre-feet,  but  much  of  this  water 
went  Into  private  storage  of  small  Irrigation 
companies. 

This  year,  that  storage  Is  being  consumed 
along  with  direct  deliveries.  The  estimated 
180.000  acre-feet  of  storage  water  used,  plus 
the  dlreet  dlveralon,  would  be  the  equivalent 
<rf  direct  stream  use.  Thus  the  project  Is 
supplylsff  about  half  the  water  needed  to 
mature  crops.  Normally,  the  project  water 
utlliaatlon  is  38  percent  of  need. 

The  Beelamatlon  Bureau  points  up  an  ex- 
periment conducted  under  Bureau  auspices 
on  water  use  and  value  by  a  farmer  near 
Baton.  Oolo.,  to  determine  how  much  addi- 
tional production  is  obtained  from  an  acre- 
foot  of  project  water. 

It  was  found  that  in  thm  past  year,  the 
benefits  la  this  case  ranged  all  the  way  from 
•  17  per  acre-foot  on  such  crops  as  oats  to 
around  819  for  potatoes.  For  diversified  pro- 
duction on  this  farm,  it  was  estimated  tiiat 
the  value  In  terms  of  additional  crop  pro- 
duction was  about  880  per  acre-foot. 

However,  this  was  a  controlled  experiment. 
It  was  pointed  out.  and  the  average  through- 
out the  dletrlet  was  scaled  down  to  about  80 
percent  at  this  farmer's  result. 


H.  P.  (Pat)  Dugan.  Denver  regional  direc- 
tor for  the  Reclamation  Bureau  and  Oeorge 
R.  Hlghiey,  Big  Thompson  project  manager. 
say  that  each  year  since  completion  of  the 
full  facility  in  19Sfi,  the  Increased  gross  value 
of  crop  production  due  to  project  water  has 
amounted  to  more  than  the  original  repay- 
ment contract. 

The  total  value  of  crops  harvested  In  the  ir- 
rigated area  totaled  •78.602.344  In  1963,  or 
an  average  of  •109  17  per  Irrigated  acre. 

Bureau  officials  also  stress  the  Importance 
of  crop  diversification  which  Is  brought  about 
by  supplemental  Irrigation.  Delivery  of  proj- 
ect water  was  made  to  farms  on  which  35 
different  croi>s  were  grown. 

Irrigated  sugarbeets  continue  to  be  the 
must  valuable  cash  crop  and  corn  ensilage 
the  mo6t  valuable  fe»*d  crop.  Sugarbeets 
harvested  from  114,094  acres  accounted  for 
•26.856.107  of  the  total  gross  crop  value  In 
1962.  Other  valuable  crops  Include  cucum- 
bers, onions,  and  dry  beans 

Livestock  feeding  on  a  larRe  commercial- 
ized scale  is  a  vital  Indostry.  consuming 
much  of  the  agricultural  feed  products.  The 
beef,  poultry  and  dairy  products  sold  or 
processed  add  much  to  the  area's  economy. 

Thus,  reclamation  officials  assert  that  proj- 
ects such  as  the  •Big  Tom"  do  not  contribute 
materially  to  the  Nation's  crop  surplus  be- 
cause they  permit  a  diversified  agricultural 
economy  to  meet  national  needs. 

Mr.  NfETCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  the  virtues  and  the  solid  financial 
value  of  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson 
project  to  the  western  economy  because 
Life  has  seen  fit  to  attack  the  Frying- 
pan-Arkansas  project,  authorized  by 
Congress  last  year.  Fryingpan -Arkan- 
sas is.  in  Its  essentials,  a  sister  project 
to  Colorado-Big  Thompson.  It  will 
divert  water  through  the  Continental 
Divide— Just  as  the  Big  T  does— to  ir- 
iigate  the  fertile  plains  of  southeastern 
Colorado.  And  it  holds  every  promise 
of  being  Just  as  valuable  to  the  economy 
of  the  southeastern  part  of  that  State  as 
the  Big  T  has  been  to  the  northeastern 
part.  It  too  will  pay  for  itself,  Just  as 
the  Big  T  is  doing;  and  it  will  pay  oCf 
In  direct  and  Indirect  benefits  to  the  Na- 
tional economy  in  sums  many  times 
over  the  original  Investment. 

Life  states  that  Frylngpan- Arkansas 
will  make  Colorado  water  "that  now 
flows  west  flow  east  and  1 170  million 
will  flow  out  of  U.S.  taxpayers'  pockets." 
I  believe  that  no  further  words  are  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  the  Irresponsibility 
of  that  statement,  nor  of  the  other 
charges  set  forth  In  Life's  unworthy  ef- 
forts to  link  "pork  barrel"  with  the  water 
resource  developments  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 


ADDRESS  BY  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE 
HARLAN  AT  AMERICAN  BAR 
CENTER 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, August  13,  Mr.  Justice  John  Mar- 
shall Harlan  gave  the  dedicatory  address 
of  the  William  Clarke  Mason  Wing  and 
the  American  Bar  Foundation  William 
Nelson  Cromwell  Library  of  the  Bar  Cen- 
ter In  Chicago,  El.,  as  part  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  speech  is  a  mag- 
nlflcent  reminder  of  the  nature  of  our 
constitutional  system  of  government 
and  the  demands  made  upon  those  who 
would    preserve    this   system,    the    key- 


stone of  our  liberties.  Particularly  it 
this  time,  when  both  national  and  inter- 
national unrest  might  cause  lesser  men 
to  agree  to.  or  to  seek,  easy  solutlooi 
which  would  destroy  our  entire  consti- 
tutional fabric,  we  should  be  especlallj 
grateful  for  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  re- 
minder. 

As  Members  of  the  Congiess.  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  review  thoroughly 
the  constitutional  basis  for  every  legij- 
latlve  proposal.  As  we  attend  to  our 
task  of  legislating,  I  feel  it  would  be 
helpful  to  pause  and  reflect  upon  the 
wisdom  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan.  Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  at 
his  address  be  inserted  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoeo, 
as  follows: 
.Address  or  John  M    Harijvn.  Assocutx  Jus- 

TICK.  Supreme  Coirt  or  the  Untted  Statw, 

AT  the  American   Bar  Center.  Accust  IS 

1963 

A  role  similar  to  that  In  which  I  find  my- 
self this  afternoon  has  twice  before  been 
filled  by  members  of  our  Court.  In  1B63 
Mr  Justice  Jackson  spoke  at  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  the  American  Bar  Center 
He  was  followed  In  1964  by  the  present  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  who  dedicated 
the  original  buildings  of  the  center.  Today 
I  have  the  honor  of  addressing  you  on  the 
occasion  marking  the  addition  of  two  fine 
new  facilities  to  this  Important  part  of  Xi» 
American  Bar  Association's  establishment. 
In  the  10-year  interval  this  notable  enter- 
prise has  come  to  fruition  in  a  rapid  and 
Impressive  manner,  so  that  what  is  no» 
said  alXDut  its  significance  need  no  longer  bt 
ojnflned  to  the  promise  of  the  future  but 
should  also  embrace  the  present. 

Few  who  know  the  American  scene  would, 
I  think,  dispute  the  generalization  that  tbe 
C<uistltution  of  the  United  States  has  proved 
to  l)e  the  great  instrument  of  government 
it  has  largely  because  It  was  the  product  of 
men  who  In  a  revolutionary  era  were  able 
to  preserve  a  sense  of  moderation  and  pro- 
portion. They  were  content  to  strike  the 
balance  between  orderly  government  and  In- 
dividual liberty  In  terms  of  broad  outlines, 
leaving  the  framework  to  be  filled  In  by 
future  generations.  Their  farslghted  handi- 
work has  proved  fully  equal  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  In  periods  of  domestic 
tranquillity,  unrest,  and  strife  as  well  as  In 
times  of  International  peace  and  war.  and 
under  it  the  country  has  attained  a  position 
of  preeminence  In  world  affairs. 

We  are  again  In  an  era  of  Internatlonsl 
unrest  and  domestic  uncertainty  Our  sy»- 
tem  of  government  Is  being  challenged  from 
abroad  and  readjustments  of  one  kind  or 
another  are  facing  us  at  home.  Only  the 
fainthearted  could  doubt  our  ability  to  cope 
with  both.  Yet  It  would  be  shortsighted 
not  to  recognize  that  times  like  these  are 
bound  to  prfxluce  temptations  and  pressures 
to  depart  from  or  temporize  with  traditional 
constitutional  precepts  or  even  to  shortcut 
the  processes  of  change  which  the  Constitu- 
tion establishes.  Is  It  not  the  special  re- 
sponsibility of  lawyers,  whether  on  or  off 
the  bench,  to  see  to  it  that  such  things  do 
not  happen? 

One  of  the  current  notions  that  holds  sub- 
tle capacity  for  serious  mischief  Is  a  view 
of  the  Judicial  function  that  seems  Increas- 
ingly coming  Into  vogue  This  Is  that  all 
deficiencies  In  our  society  which  have  failed 
of  correction  by  other  means  should  find  a 
cure  In  the  courts  The  principal  theme  d 
these  remarks  will  be  to  challenge  the  valid- 
ity of  that  thesis  from  the  three  principal 
fctandpiiints  thnt  are  most  frequently  heard 
In   Its   !>upp'^rt       These   arc:    D<jubt   whether 
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,  ^  «i  ««t..m  Is  any  loniwr  adeauats  to  what  would  eventuate  would  be  a  substan-  wUl  not  consider  it  brash  of  me  to  »ug««»t 
U»e  federal  system  ta  any  icmgers^quajs  JO  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^  to  the  courts,  that  the  bar  generally  should  have  more 
„»eet  the  needs  of  modern  iUnerl^socle^.  J^i^JJJJ '^JJJ^  ^^  to  Judges  can  than  a  newspaper,  radio,  or  television  ac- 
unpatlence  '''"',,  "'•"^°'^*"_f,P°"5^  har^bTlnuigined.  situated  as  they  are,  qualntance  with  the  important  constitu- 
tor urcoL^^om^s'lng'pa^^'^fit^^^  SS?£oSrdKSof -from  the  political'arena  tlonal  decisions  of  the  day.  While  this  may 
f^»t  can  for  reform.  I  venture  to  say  at  the  and  beholden  to  no  one  for  their  consclen- 
^.tset  that  this  cosmic  view  of  the  place  of  tiotis  conduct.  Such  a  course  wou  d  also 
?h,  mdlclary  U  not  only  Inconsistent  with  denigrate  the  legislative  process,  since  it 
h!  orlnclples  of  American  democratic  bo-  would  tend  to  relieve  legislators  from  having 
the  prmcipico  u          ^ ^ ^^_  ._»_.„,♦„  «.„  ^,^^,„,*  tn  th*.  «i«»tnriLte      The  outcome 


ciety  but  ultimately  threatens  the  integrity 
of  the  judicial  system  Itself. 

our  Federal  system,  though  bom  of  the 
necessity  of  achieving  union,  has  proved  to 
be  a  bulwark  of  freedom  as  well.  We  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  14th  amendment  as  the  principal 
guarantees  of  personal  liberty.  Yet  it  would 
surely  be  shallow  not  to  recognize  that  the 
structure  of  our  poUUcal  system  accotints 
no  less  for  the  free  society  we  have.  Indeed. 
It  was  upon  the  structure  of  government  that 
the  founders  primarily  focused  in  writing 
the  Constitution.  Out  of  bitter  experience 
they  were  suspicious  of  every  form  of  all- 


to  account  to  the  electorate, 
would  inevitably  be  a  lessening,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  Judicial  independence  and.  on  the 
other,  of  legislative  responsibility,  thus  pol- 
luting the  bloodstream  of  our  system  of 
government.  We  should  be  on  guard  against 
any  such  deliberate  or  unwitting  folly. 

The  late  Speaker  of  the  House,  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  once  observed  that  "one  of  the  greatest 
statements  that  was  ever  made  by  anybody 
was:  'Just  a  minute."  "  He  was  referring  to 
the  catalytic  effect  of  time  as  a  factor  in  the 
legislative  process.  The  same  factor  is  im- 
portant In  the  Judicial  process.  A  Judicial 
decision  which  Is  founded  simply  on  the  im- 


nowerful  central  authority  and  they  sought     pulse  that  "something  should  be  done     or 
\o  assure    that   such    a   government   would     which  looks  no  further  than  to  the    Justice 
never  exist   In    this   country  by  structuring     or  "injustice"  of  a  particular  case  Is  not  likely 
the  Federal  Establishment  eo  as  to  diffuse     to  have  lasting  Influence.     Surely  Mr.  Jus- 
nower  between  the  executive,  legislative,  and     tlce  Holmes,  a  man  of  unsurpassed  Judicial 
judicial  branches.     The  diffusion  of  power     sensitivity,  was   not  being  untrue   to   that 
between  Federal  and  State  authority  servce 
the  same  ends,  and  takes  on  added  signifi- 
cance as  the  size  of  the  Federal  btireaucracy 
continues  to  grow. 

Federalism  as  we  know  It  In  this  country 
does  not,  however,  have  to  find  Justification 
only  in  terms  of  history  or  at  Its  significance 
u  an  Instrument  of  freedom.  What  other 
political  system  could  have  afforded  so  much 
gcope  to  the  varied  interests  and  aspira- 
tions of  a  dynamic  people  representing  such 
divergencies  of  ethnic  and  cultural  back- 
grounds, and  at  the  same  time  unified  them 
Into  a  Nation  blessed  with  material  and 
spiritual   resources  unparalleled  in  history? 

A  Federal  system  Is  of  course  dllDcult  to 
operate,  demanding  political  genius  of  the 
highest  order.  It  requires  accommodations 
being  made  that  may  often  seem  Irksome  or 
inefBcient.  But  out  of  that  very  necessity 
usually  comes  pragmatic  solutions  of  more 
lasting  value  than  those  emanating  from 
the  pens  of  the  best  of  theoretical  planners. 
Unless  we  are  prepared  to  consider  the  di- 
versified development  of  the  United  States 
u  having  run  Its  course  and  to  envisage  the 
future  of  the  country  largely  as  that  of  a 
welfare  society  we  will  do  well  to  keep  what 
has  been  called  "the  delicate  balance  of 
PWeral-State  relations"  in  good  working  or- 
der. The  association  took  a  notable  step  in 
this  direction  yesterday  when  it  rejected 
with  an  unequivocal  voice  a  proposal  which 
In  the  name  of  preserving  our  Federal  sys- 
tem would  actually  destroy  It. 

Apart  from  what  they  regard  as  the  short- 
comings of  the  Federal  system  some  well- 
meaning  people  apparently  believe  that  the 
Judicial  rather  than  the  political  process 
Is  more  likely  to  breed  better  solutions  of 
pressing  or  thorny  problems.  This  Is  a  com- 
pliment to  the  Judiciary  but  untrue  to  demo- 
cratic principle.  That  point  of  view  is  some 
times  difficult  for  Judges  to  resist  for  It  car- 
ries ostensibly  authentic  Judicial  hall- 
marks— the  function  of  statutory  constnic- 
Uon  and  the  power  of  Judicial  review.  If 
the  Congress  or  a  State  legislature  has  passed 
an  Inadequate  statute  why  should  It  not  be 
revised  by  Judicial  construction?  If  the 
statute  is  one  that  is  manifestly  unwise. 
harsh,  or  out  of  date,  why  should  It  not  be 
abroRat^Kl  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
Judicial  review?  It  Is  said  that  there  can 
be  nothing  wrong  with  the  courts  so  acting 
because  whatever  they  may  do  can  always 
be  undone  by  legislative  enactment  oc  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

The  objections  to  such  alluring  but  decep- 
tive plausibilities  are  more  deep  seated  than 
might  appear  at  first  blush.    For  in  the  end 


qu^ity  when  he  wrote  to  a  friend:  "I  have 
said  to  my  brethren  many  times  that  I  hate 
Justice,  which  means  that  I  know  if  a  man 
begins  to  talk  about  that,  for  one  reason 
or  another  he  is  shirking  thinking  In  legal 
terms."  Our  scheme  of  ordered  llt>erty  Is 
based,  like  the  common  law,  on  enlightened 
and  imlformly  applied  legal  principle,  not 
on  ad  hoc  notions  of  what  is  right  or  wrong 
in  a^artlcular  case.  The  stability  and  flex- 
ibility that  our  constitutional  system  at  once 
possesses  is  largely  due  to  our  having  car- 
ried over  into  constitutional  adjudication 
the  common-law  approach  to  legal  develop- 
ment. 

Woodrow  Wilson  in  an  academic  address 
dealing  with  the  function  of  colleges  in  the 
training  of  men  for  the  "Nation's  Service" 
epitomized  that  approach  In  these  eloquent 
words:  "But  not  all  change  Is  progress,  not 
all  growth  Is  the  manifestation  of  life.  Let 
one  part  of  the  body  be  In  haste  to  outgrow 
the  rest  and  you  have  malignant  disease, 
the  threat  of  death.  The  growth  that  Is  a 
manifestation  of  life  Is  equable,  draws  its 
springs  gently  out  of  the  old  fountains  of 
strength,  builds  upon  old  tissue,  covets  the 
old  airs  t>'^«'  have  blown  upon  it  time  out 
of  mind  In  the  p>ast.  Colleges  ought  surely 
to  be  the  best  nurseries  of  such  life,  the 
best  schools  of  the  progress  which  conserves. 
Unschooled  men  have  only  their  habits  to 
remind  them  of  the  past,  only  their  desires 
and  their  instinctive  Judgments  of  what  Is 
right  to  guide  them  into  the  future;  the 
college  should  serve  the  State  as  Its  organ 
of  recollection,  its  seat  of  vital  memory.  It 
should  give  the  country  men  who  know  the 
probabilities  of  failure  and  success,  who  can 
separate  the  tendencies  which  are  permanent 
from  the  tendencies  which  are  of  the  mo- 
ment merely,  who  can  distinguish  prom- 
ises from  threats,  knowing  the  life  men  have 
lived,  the  h<^>e8  they  have  tested  and  the 
principles  they  have  proved." 

How  do  the  thoughts  which  I  have  ao 
generally,  and  doubtless  inadequately,  ex- 
pressed fit  the  occasion  we  are  observing 
today?  May  I  put  to  you  in  summary  fash- 
ion, even  at  the  risk  of  seeming  guilty  of 
oversimpliflcatlon,  several  ways  In  which  I 
believe  that  these  fast-moving  times  es- 
pecially call  for  leadership  on  the  part  of 
lawyers  and  particularly  by  the  American 
Bar  AsBOdatlon  which  speaks  the  national 
voice  of  the  profession. 

First  it  seems  to  me  that  ev«7  publlc- 
qiirlted  lawyer  should  keep  himself  abreast 
of  current  constitutional  trends.  Since  as 
Chief  Justice  Hiighes  once  said.  "The  Con- 
stitution U  what  the  Judges  say  It  is."  you 


be  regarded  by  many  lawyers  as  having  little 
relevance  to  their  practice,  such  an  aware- 
ness is  quite  essential  If  the  profession  is 
to  play  its  f  xill  part  In  the  shaping  erf  things 
to  come.  The  Nation  and  the  courts  them- 
selves should  not  lack  the  infornaed  best 
thought  of  the  bar  In  the  current  swift 
pace  of    constitutional   litigation. 

Second,  constructive  criticism  of  Judicial 
decisions,  as  with  other  aspects  of  the  work 
of  the  courts.  Is  a  good  thing  for  the  Judi- 
ciary and  for  healthy  development  of  the 
law.  Orly  a  warped  Judicial  outlook  could 
think  otherwise.  But  it  is  surely  equaUy 
true  that  ill-informed  or  intemperate  criti- 
cism of  the  doings  of  the  covirts  only  serves 
to  breed  misunderstandings  and  ultimately 
disrespect  for  law.  Is  it  claiming  too  much 
to  say  that  the  Judiciary  Is  entitled  to  count 
on  the  bar  sternly  setting  its  face  against 
that  sort  of  irresponsibility  from  any 
quarter? 

Third,  much  of  the  useful  criticism  of  Ju- 
dicial decisions,  whether  from  the  stand- 
point of  substance  or  professional  quality, 
now  comes  from  the  law  schools.  I  believe 
it  would  be  of  great  value  were  their  output 
to  be  supplemented  on  an  organized  basis 
by  bar  critiques  bringing  to  bear  the  points 
of  view  of  active  practitioners  on  important 
cases. 

Fourth,  there  have  been  few  periods  when 
the  public  has  shown  as  much  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  courts  as  at  the  present 
time.  This  makes  it  important  that  the 
news  coverage  of  the  courts  should  be  done 
without  sensationalism,  and  that  the  ac- 
counts of  their  decisions  should  be  as  accu- 
rate as  possible.  With  notable  exceptions, 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  quality  of  legal 
news-reporting  is  generally  not  as  good  as  it 
should  be.  I  believe  It  would  be  a  worth- 
whl'  -  project  for  this  association  to  explore 
with  some  of  the  principal  news  media  ways 
and  means  of  improving  the  situation. 

In  conclusion,  the  leadership  of  the  bar 
at  the  commvmity  level  Is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  thing  of  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  many  of  the  burning  issues  of  the 
period.  The  readjustments  that  some  of 
such  issues  call  for  will  never  be  satisfac- 
torily accomplished  by  the  excesses  of  pres- 
sure groups  on  whichever  side  of  the  mat- 
ter they  may  be.  Their  solution  requires 
objectivity,  understanding,  patience,  will- 
ingness to  reckon  with  the  Just  demands  of 
history,  and,  above  all,  insistence  upon  stead- 
fastness to  the  orderly  processes  of  our  sys- 
tem. The  bar  has  a  peculiar  reponsibllity 
for  ftu-nlshlng  these  qualities  in  great  meas- 
ure. I  have  no  doubt  that  by  serving  the 
bar  as  its  "organ  of  recollection,"  its  "seat 
of  vl'.  1  memory,"  the  American  Bar  Center 
can  play  a  large  part  in  enabling  this  asso- 
ciation to  fulfill  that  responsibility  and  In 
keeping  our  institutions  on  even  keel. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing you. 


ALAN  H.  NEWCOMB'S  REPLY  TO  THE 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
wisest  commentators  upon  the  passing 
scene  Is  Alan  H.  Newcomb,  the  public  af- 
fairs director  of  station  "WBT— WBTV, 
Charlotte,  N.C.  On  August  21,  1963,  Mr. 
Newcomb  broadcast  his  reply  to  a  com- 
munication received  by  him  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  This  broadcast  de- 
molished in  a  most  effective  and  lucid 
manner  the  arguments  upon  which  the 
Attorney  General  relies  in  his  effort  to 
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find  a  eoiwUtuUonal  basis  In  the  inter- 
state oommeroe  clause  for  the  so-called 
public  accommodations  provisions  of  the 
admlnlstrmtton's  civil  rights  bill.  I  ask 
uiumlmoua  eonaent  that  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Newcomb's  broadcast  entitled  The  At- 
torney General's  Reply"  be  printed  at 
this  point  tn  the  body  of  the  Rccord. 

There  belzig  no  objection  a  copy  of 
such  broadcast  was  ordered  printed  In 
the  body  of  the  Rkcoro.  as  follows: 
Trb  ArroaMBT  Oknkkal's  Rcflt 
We  haw  r«o«lTWl  a  coaununlcatlon  frum 
the  Depturtmcnt  of  Justice  queaUoniag  our 
position  takao  In  »  previous  editorial  on  the 
UM0  of  Uie  lnt«ntate  commerce  clause  as  a 
m««ns  at  (oreing  Integration  tn  public  ac- 
commndattoiis  business. 

ATt«r  a  oaraful  study  of  the  AttcM-ney  Gen- 
eral's l«gal  memorandum,  and  with  all  due 
respect  for  his  position,  we  Qnd  It  Impossible 
to  modify  tiM  opinion  that  we  previously 
•zpressMt. 

Let  us  smphaslae  again  that  this  station 
is  not  oppoMd  to  full  civil  rights  for  Negroes 
On  the  oontrmry,  we  favor  it.  Our  axgximent 
was  tiiat  th«  vm»  of  the  interstate  oommerce 
daus*  ••  a  weapon  to  force  compliance  in 
mattors  not  affscUng  interstate  oommerce 
would  Mt  a  precedent  dangerous  to  all 
American  liberties. 

The  laeue  aeema  to  be  this:  does  segrega- 
tion in  public  accommodations  have  an  ef- 
fect on  interstate  commerce  Justifying  the 
use  of  the  clause  to  protect  trade  across 
State  llneef 
We  still  believe  It  does  not 
The  Attorney  General  uses  several  Illustra- 
tions to  prove  his  point.  He  says  that  a 
segregated  restaurant  win  not  serve  as  many 
customers  aa  an  Integrated  restaurant  and 
will  therefore  not  buy  as  much  out-of-state 
food;  hence  to  that  extent  segregation  tnter- 
feree  with  the  movement  of  interstate 
commerce. 

We  doubt  that  he  can  establish  that 
theels.  In  the  first  place,  it  U  not  at  all 
certain  that  a  restaurant  wi:i  have  more 
customers  after  Integration  than  before.  In 
the  second  place,  all  those  people  must  eat. 
whether  In  an  integrated  or  a  segregated  res- 
taurant, or  at  home.  The  same  amount  of 
food  will  be  eonsumed  in  any  case,  and  In- 
terstate commerce  will  not  be  affected. 

As  another  Illustration  the  Attorney  Oen- 
era!  oltea  the  report  that  In  six  southern 
Statee  that  practice  segregation,  new  con- 
struction oositracts  for  the  first  quarter  of 
liMl  were  11  percent  below  those  of  the  first 
quarter  of  1960.  though  the  naUonal  average 
was  up  two- tenths  of  1  percent.  Therefore 
fewer  building  materials  moved  in  interstate 
oommeroe.  and  segregation  was  to  blame. 

That  is  only  a  post  hoc  argument,  because 
no  connection  has  been  shown  t>etween  seg- 
regation and  the  drop  in  building  contracts 
for  that  quarter.  And  why  did  he  go  back 
to  a  particular  3-month  period  in  1961  to 
get  his  figures.  What  about  the  other  three 
quarters  of  19617 — or  all  four  quarters  of  any 
year? 

We  submit,  therefore,  that  the  Attorn«>y 
General  has  not  made  a  case  for  invoking  the 
Interstate  commerce  clause  as  a  means  of 
forcing  private  business  to  Integrate. 

We  hold  to  our  opinion  that  this  use  of 
the  clause  makee  It  a  dangerous  weapon 
which  in  unscrupulous  hands  could  under- 
mine the  very  civil  lll)erties  that  the  pro- 
p.jsed  bill  Is  Intended  to  safeguard 


WASTEFUL  SPENDING 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  15.  I  complimented  my  fresh- 
man colleague  In  the  House.  M.  G. 
"Qtifx"  SirrvKii.  of  Kentucky,  for  hii;  ef- 


forts to  bring  to  the  attention  of  that 
body  and  the  country  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  unwise  use  of  taxpayers 
funds.  As  I  pointed  out  at  that  time, 
some  of  his  revelations  of  Government 
spending  appeared  almost  fantastic  and 
I  checlced  them  with  the  Comptroller 
General,  who  verified  the  gentleman  s 
statements  in  all  instances  except  one. 

Subsequently,  there  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  a  pa«e  1  article  In  the 
August  19  issue  of  tlie  Louisville  Times 
in  reference  to  my  insertion  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  the  Comptroller  General  s  letter  to 
me.  This  article  is  a  biased  presenta- 
tion of  only  a  part  of  the  facts.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  an  effort  to  discredit  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  when  in  truth 
and  in  fact  he  should  be  applauded  for 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  constituents 
and  on  behalf  of  all  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

The  Louisville  Times  article  omits  that 
the  Comptroller  General  indicates  that 
we  are  being  charged  $57,000  to  cancel 
the  inexcusable  contract  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  1.000  TV  sets  for  a  country 
with  no  electricity.  While  the  Louisville 
Times  tries  to  explain  the  necessity  of 
the  other  expenditures.  I  think  a  more 
correct  statement  would  be  that  the 
Comptroller  General  verified  the  charges 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  news  article  had 
appeared  on  the  editorial  page,  there 
could  be  no  complaint;  but  for  this  story 
to  be  represented  as  factual  news  report- 
ing is  a  disservice  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  and  to  his  con.stituents  who 
might  read  the  article. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend  any 
Member  of  either  body,  regardless  of  po- 
litical affiliation,  who  is  endeavoring  to 
promote  fiscal  sanity  and  fiscal  sound- 
ness. I.  therefore,  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  will  continue  his  expo- 
sures of  wasteful  spending. 


NOT    ALL    EXTREMIST    ORGANIZA- 
TIONS   ARE    ALIKE 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  Barrett  Lowe,  of  Alex- 
andria. Va..  is  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  my  home  State.  He  served  as  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  three  South 
Dakota  cities  before  becoming  president 
of  Sioux  Falls  College.  He  is  author  of 
two  books  about  his  home  State  and  was 
president  of  the  South  Dakota  Educa- 
tion Association. 

On  active  duty  during  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  war  l\e  also  directed  the 
school  and  college  relations  program  for 
the  U.S.  Navy  Recruiting  Service  and 
left  the  Navy  as  a  commander  U.S  Navy 
Reserve.  Later  he  served  with  honor 
and  distinction  as  Governor  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa  followed  by  a  term  a.s  Gov- 
ernor of  Guam. 

As  a  student  of  hi.story.  government, 
and  international  relations.  Governor 
Lowe's  position  paper  on  Putting  the 
Lunatic  Fringes  on  the  Far  Right  and 
the  Far  Left  Into  Perspective"  should 
prove  useful  material  for  Senators  and 
Congressmen  to  have  in  mind  as  they 
discuss  the  pertinent  Lssues  of  our  time. 
I  request  permi-ssion  to  have  the  article 


printed  in  the   body   of  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows; 

Pt_'tting    thb    Lunatic    Fringes   or   tub  Pa« 
Right  *nd  Far  Lrrr  Into  PxasPEcnvE 
(  By  Richard  Barrett  Lowe ) 
During  the  depression  years  before  World 
War  II  there   was  a  comparable  balance  be- 
tween   the  far   rightists  and   the  far  leftlau 
In  the  United  States      The  lunatic  fringe  on 
the  right  mainly  were  Fascist  agitators  who 
got  Inspiration  from  the  philosophies  of  Hit- 
ler   and    Mussolini,    while    the    leftists   were 
Communist  Inspired. 

History  dealt  a  blow  to  the  Fascist  agl- 
Utors  in  the  United  States  With  Russia 
as  an  ally  In  World  War  II  the  prestige  of 
the  leftists  was  enhanced,  while  the  rightisu 
were  almost  totally  submerged.  In  the  mean- 
time the  leftists  somehow  were  able  to  glv* 
the  public  impresfiion  tliat  they  were  intel- 
lectuals while  the  rightists  became  labeled 
as  squares  •  The  leftists,  duped  by  Com- 
munist propaganda,  became  apologisU  for 
Soviet  chicanery,  treatybreaklng  and  satel- 
lite oppression.  They  supported  the  move- 
ment to  decolonlallze  all  non-self-governing 
people  who  sought  freedom,  self-determlna- 
tlon  and  Independence  outside  the  satellite 
bloc,  but  never  were  they  heard  to  cry  out 
against  Soviet  and  Chinese  oppression  be- 
hind the  Communist  curtains,  nor  to  object 
to  the  infiltration  of  underdeveloped  natloni 
to  bring  about  the  communistic  controls  of 
the  police  state 

Since  World  War  II  the  United  SUtes, 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations, 
has  supported  the  concept  of  self-determina- 
tion which  has  resulted  in  the  complete  in- 
dependence of  43  new  nations  in  the  free 
world  Independence  for  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple, planned  prior  to  World  War  II  was  an 
initial  unilateral  step  forward  by  the  United 
States 

During  this  same  period  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  swallowing  up  whole  nations  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  in  violation  of  agree- 
ments and  without  allowing  for  a  free  vote  of 
the  people  concerned  Latvia.  Lithuania 
Estonia,  Poland,  Hungary.  Rumania,  Bul- 
garia. Albania.  Czechoslovakia.  East  Ger- 
many, and  to  some  extent  Yugoslavia — all 
have  been  made  Soviet  satellites,  where  the 
people  have  no  opportunity  for  freedom, 
self-determination,  or  independence,  to  say 
nothing  of  freedom  for  education.  A  similar 
fate  in  Asia  has  overtaken  North  Korea, 
North  Vietnam.  Manchuria.  Sakhalin,  the 
Kuril  Islands,  and  Tibet.  Laos  is  fighting 
for  its  life  because  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
upheld  iU  agreements.  The  hammer  and 
sickle,  under  police  state  controls,  dominates 
the  peuple  of  Cuba,  and  menaces  the  govern- 
ments and  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Even  ni'W  the  Communists  are  attacking  our 
rel.itlonships  with  Puerto  Rico.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  refugees  have  managed  to 
escape  from  behind  the  Communist  cur- 
tains, while  hundreds  of  nuUlons  of  others 
have  had  no  chcjlce  but  to  exist  under  the 
tyranny  of  Communist  dictatorship. 

For  18  years  the  United  States,  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  SovleUs  have  supported  the 
principle  of  self-determination  for  all  people 
ouuslde  the  Conuiuiulst  bloc,  but  the  Com- 
munists, while  agitating  continually  for  the 
freedom  of  others,  have  given  no  opportu- 
nity for  self-determination  to  the  imprisoned 
people  of  their  own  satellites  and  have,  in 
fact,  extended  their  system  of  tyranny  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  could.  The  Hun- 
garian Re\oIutlon  Is  a  case  in  point,  and  it 
may  be  asked  how  long  Castro  would  last 
If  the  Soviets  removed  themselves  and  their 
police  suite  system  from  Cuba 

Even  in  the  discussions  regarding  the  nu- 
>  leiu-    test    ban    treaty    the    Soviets    made    It 
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cle.ir  that  their  willingness  to  sign  did  not 
in  any  way  change  their  long  range  objec- 
tive to  communize  the  world.  With  over 
one-third  of  the  world's  population  under 
Communist  domination,  and  the  rest  under 
continuous  pressure  it  behooves  the  United 
states  and  the  free  world  to  look  after 
their  itnittlng.  It  seems  obvious  that  the 
radicals  in  the  lunatic  fringe  on  the  left. 
with  all  the  power  of  the  Communist  propa- 
etmdn  machine  behind  them,  are  a  real 
menace  to  our  national  security  and  well- 
beinp.    as    well    as    to    the    rest   of    the   free 

Millions  of  words  have  been  spoken  and 
written  about  Communist  Infiltration,  sub- 
versive activities  and  dangers  to  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  Among  these  millions  of 
words  is  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  "Guide  to  Subversive  Orga- 
nizations and  Publications"  (revised  Decem- 
ber 1961)  which  lists  871  organizations.  Of 
these  about  94  percent  are  Communist  or 
Communist  front  (left  wing)  organizations; 
2' 2  percent  are  Fascist,  mostly  prewar  Ger- 
man or  Italian;  another  2V2  percent  are  to- 
talitarian mostly  prewar  Japanese;  and  1  per- 
cent believe  in  violence  to  deprive  citizens 
of  their  constitutional  rights.  The  German 
and  Japanese  inspired  organizations  have 
mostly  disappeared.  This  guide  also  lists 
122  publications  cited  as  Communist  or 
Communist  front  by  Federal  authorities  and 
25  listed  by  State  or  territorial  Investigating 
committees. 

The  la-st  aviUlable  Attorney  General's  con- 
solidated list  of  subversive  organizations 
names  287  groups  of  which  over  81.5  percent 
are  Conmuinlst  or  Communist  front.  Most 
of  the  Fascist  or  totalitarian  organizations 
(15  3  percent)  \inder  German,  Japanese,  or 
Italian  inspiration  have  disappeared,  leaving 
perhaps  less  than  10  percent  which  either 
b'Ueve  in  fascism,  totalitarianism,  or  extrem- 
Um  in  general.  This  does  not  Include  the 
new  extreme  rightists  which  so  far  have  not 
been  publicly  classified  as  subversive. 

While  the  above  percentages  may  not  show 
the  true  picture  It  must  be  recognized  that 
the  total  substance  of  the  radical  leftwlng 
movement  in  this  country  Is  appalling. 
Little  wonder  that  they  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunity to  promote  the  attack  on  the  new 
radical  rightist  movement — it  transfers  the 
spotlight  from  them  to  another  reprehensible 
movement,  new  and  small  as  it  may  be,  com- 
pared to  the  pernicious  long-term  activities 
of  the  radical  leftists.  Currently  their  guns 
are  mostly  leveled  at  the  John  Blrchltes,  all 
of  whose  supporters  are  not  lunatic  fringe 
rightists  any  more  than  all  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  are 
lunatic  fringe  leftists. 

While  many  liberal  politicians  have  found 
the  rightist  movement  to  be  a  made-to- 
order  issue,  interestingly  enough,  two  of 
the  most  potent  attacks  on  the  extreme 
rightists  came  from  speeches  In  the  US. 
Senate  by  Milton  R.  Young,  Republican,  of 
North  Dakota '  and  Thomas  H.  Kucrxl, 
Republican,  of  California.'  One  odd  example 
of  the  hate  techniques  of  the  extreme 
right l.sts  is  an  attack  on  Senator  Barrt 
Goldwater  because  of  his  Jewish  ancestry 
de.spite  the  fact  that  he  was  born  a  Christian 
ar.d  hivs  always  been  one.  This  smacks  of 
KKKlsm.  but  is  of  domestic  rather  than  of 
International  significance.  The  Ku  KIux 
Khin,  while  talking  about  100  percent  Amer- 
icanism, is  chiefly  Interested  In  maintaining 
white  supremacy  in  violation  of  the  legal 
and  cun.'titutlonal  rights  of  the  colored 
P'viple  The  KKK's  seem  to  spend  the  rest 
>  f  their  time  ranting  about  Catholics  and 
Jews  The  activities  of  this  fringe  on  the 
right,   it  seems,  may  be  compared  with  the 
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agltationlBt  leftwlng  fringe  which  Is  using 
the  civil  rights  issue  to  further  the  Commu- 
nist cause. 

THE    "AOrrATIONISTS" 

In  the  civil  rights  Issue  the  American 
people  seem  to  be  divided  Into  three  main 
groups — the  segregationists,  the  moderates, 
and  the  integratlonlsts.  The  segregation- 
ists of  course,  and  many  of  the  moderates 
and  sincere  integratlonlsts  find  themselves 
on  the  defensive  because  of  the  radical  left 
wing  of  the  Integratlonlsts;  the  agltatlon- 
Ists.  The  agltatlonlsts  should  be  differen- 
tiated from  most  demonstrationists;  al- 
though they  are  part  of  that  movement — 
the  radical  part. 

Because  it  is  morally  right  the  integra- 
tlonlst  movement  can  be  supported  so  long 
as  it  stays  within  reasonable  bounds,  but 
the  agltatlonlsts  who  agitate  for  the  sake 
of  agitation  are  a  menace  to  the  American 
system  of  law,  order,  and  domestic  tranquil- 
lity, and  Jeopardize  the  cause  for  which  they 
agitate. 

The  agltatlonlsts  of  today  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  radical  wing  of  the  Aboli- 
tionist Movement  prior  to  the  Civil  War 
which  because  of  its  uncompromising  tem- 
per helped  prevent  any  other  solution  to  the 
differences  between  the  North  and  South 
than  ttiat  of  civil  war. 

The  radical  left  wing  agltationlst  move- 
ment of  today  may  well  prevent  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  to  the  Integratlonlst  crusade 
because  it  tends  to  harden  moderate  men 
against  a  Justifiable  cause.  Even  If  Congress 
passes  a  satisfactory  civil  rights  bill  much 
win  remain  to  be  done  within  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  American  people,  white 
and  colored  alike. 

In  all  likelihood  the  radical  left  wing  of 
agltatlonlsts  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
passage  of  a  good  civil  rights  law,  but  will 
continue  their  covert  promotion  of  overt 
violence,  for  Immediate  total  organic  accept- 
ance within  the  entire  social,  political,  and 
economic  structure  of  the  Nation  regardless 
of  the  necessary  period  of  adjustment  to  the 
legislation. 

Communist  propaganda  Is  aimed  at  caus- 
ing Internal  dissension,  conflict  and  dis- 
affection among  all  people  outside  the  Com- 
munist sateUlte  bloc.  Within  the  bloc  no 
opposition  is  tolerated.  It  Is  obvious  that 
the  worldwide  Communist  propaganda  ma- 
chine has  in  the  American  civil  rights  Issue 
an  Ideal  subject  for  continued  agitation — 
and  jnly  those  who  are  blind  to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Communists  are  likely  to  reach 
any  other  conclusion.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  all  American  agltatlonlsts  are  Com- 
munists. 

The  moderate  colored  leadership  of  the 
country  is  confronted  with  a  tremendous 
problem — they  must  find  some  way  to  con- 
trol the  situation  or  the  agltatlonlsts  will 
continue  to  render  great  disservice  to  their 
cause.  They  must  recognize  that  anyone 
who  supports  the  agltatlonlsts  is  either  too 
weak  to  stand  up  to  them,  agrees  with  them. 
or  Is  one  of  them. 

After  all.  In  round  numbers  90  percent  of 
the  American  people  are  white  and  99  jser- 
cent  pltis  of  all  the  citizens,  white  and  colored 
alike,  are  loyal  Americans,  but  the  1  percent 
minus  on  the  radical  left,  with  Communist 
propaganda  l>ehlnd  them,  can  create  an  In- 
ordinate amount  of  trouble  for  our  country 
both    domestically    and    Internationally. 

In  the  main  the  extreme  rightists  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  International  picture 
any  more  than  can  the  extreme  leftists.  The 
rightists  are  opposed  to  teaching  about  In- 
ternational understanding  under  the  mis- 
guided concept  that  such  teaching  will  un- 
dermine American  patriotism.  They  are 
against  foreign  aid.  the  World  Court,  the 
United  Nations  and  all  its  family  of  related 
agencies.  Their  basic  phllosoi^hy  is  covered 
In  the  slogan — "Get  the  United  States   out 


of   the  U.N.   and   get   the  U.N.   out   of   the 
United  States." 

One  reason  that  educators  currently  seem 
to  be  more  upset  by  the  activities  of  this 
group  than  they  appear  to  be  with  the  left- 
ists Is  because  the  new  rightists  attack  at  the 
local  level,  while  the  leftist  activities  are 
further  removed  and  have  become  old  hat. 
The  rightists  censor  textbooks,  visual  aids, 
library  books  and  the  statements  or  supposed 
attitudes  of  teachers,  thus  putting  local 
school  systems,  teachers  and  librarians  on 
the  defensive.  Deluded  as  they  are,  most  of 
these  agitators  think  of  themselves  as  pa- 
triotic Americans  defending  their  national 
heritage  against  enemies  from  without.  Un- 
fortunately the  lunatic  fringe  on  the  right 
succeeds,  occasionally  as  does  the  lunatic 
fringe  on  the  left.  In  obtaining  support  from 
good  American  citizens  who  are  victimized 
by  their  fanatic  propaganda. 

For  over  three  decades  the  extreme  leftists 
have  attempted  to  Infiltrate  their  Insidious 
propaganda  Into  the  schools  In  many  devious 
ways.  The  fact  that  they  have  had  some  suc- 
cess probably  Is  partly  responsible  for  the 
present  rash  of  rightist  activities.  In  any 
event,  the  recent  rightist  attacks  on  the 
schools  have  become  of  sufficient  Importance 
to  Justify  an  organized  attempt  to  cope  with 
the  "vigilantes,  censors  and  critics"  compa- 
rable to  the  organized  attempts  to  cope  with 
the  Communists  and  Communist  front  activ- 
ities which  have  been  active  so  long. 

Perhaps  the  best  article  related  to  the 
problem  of  putting  the  lunatic  fringes  of  the 
far  right  and  the  far  left  into  perspective  is 
one  by  Alan  F.  Westln  In  Harper's  magazine, 
April  1962,  entitled  "The  Deadly  Parallels; 
Radical  Right  and  Radical  Left."  Mr.  Westln 
points  out  "how  the  new  breed  of  extremists 
are  using  the  same  tactics  once  tried  by  the 
radical  left,  and  why  the  business  community 
should  be  especially  wary  of  such  Infiltra- 
tion." 

CONCLUSION 

Without  minimizing  In  any  way  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  lunatic  fringe  on  the  right  it 
should  be  noted  that  since  World  War  II  no 
rightist  has  been  guilty  of  defecting,  spying, 
aiding,  or  abetting  any  foreign  power.  It  Is 
the  lunatic  fringe  on  the  left  which  has  pro- 
duced such  enemies  and  traitors  to  our  coun- 
try In  the  International  field.  Yet  it  must 
be  understood  that  both  fringes,  If  either 
could  be  allowed  to  prevail,  would  lead  Amer- 
ica down  the  road  to  dictatorship.  Fascism 
and  communism  converge  at  the  point  of 
totalitarianism.  At  that  point,  when  the 
Individual  has  lost  his  freedom,  It  makes 
little  difference  whether  he  Is  governed  by 
a  Fascist  or  a  Communist  police  state. 
Americans  must  be  alert  to  the  dangers  of 
"Isms"  foreign  to  our  way  of  life  no  matter 
how  they  pose — whether  under  the  swastika 
of  the  fascists  or  the  hammer  and  sickle  of 
the  Communists. 

A  final  point  should  be  considered  in  at- 
tempting to  put  the  lunatic  fringes  Into  p)er- 
spective;  patriotic  Americans  should  not 
condemn  the  lunatic  fringe  on  the  right 
without  simultaneously  condemning  the  lun- 
atic fringe  on  the  left.  Those  who  attack 
one  and  remain  silent  about  the  other  appear 
to  be  guilty  of  being  biased,  dishonest,  or 
stupid:  Biased,  because  they  see  only  good  In 
one  and  evil  in  the  other;  Dishonest,  because 
they  do  not  want  both  sides  to  be  dUa vowed; 
Stupid,  because  they  have  been  duped  by  one 
side  or  the  other.  "A  plague  on  both  their 
houses." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
Governor  Lowes  thoroughly  objective 
and  analytical  presentation  deserves  the 
careful  study  and  consideration  of  Amer- 
ica's opinion  makers  and  prominent  pub- 
lic figures.  These  days  we  are  hearing 
altogether  too  much  demagogic  nonsense 
about  the  alleged  perils  to  our  freedoms 
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represented  by  groups  of  citizens  with 
whom  we  m«y  happen  to  disagree.  I 
submit.  Mr.  President,  the  right  of  dis- 
sent Is  u  much  ol  an  American  right  a^ 
the  right  to  speak  freely  or  the  right  to 
consent.  It  is  about  time  somebody  In 
this  country  derelops  some  criteria  and 
standards  by  which  to  measure  and  eval- 
uate the  perils  to  our  future.  If  any.  In- 
volved In  the  fact  that  there  are  groups 
among  us  who  articulately  and  violently 
disagree  with  prevailing  public  policy  or 
even  with  prevailing  public  opinions  and 
attitudes.  It  is  simply  an  exercise  in 
forensic  fakery  and  an  effort  to  deceive 
when  prominent  Individuals  attempt  to 
balloon  up  Into  serious  Implications  a 
group  of  dissenters  who  dare  to  be  dif- 
ferent— call  them  crackpots  if  you 
must — whose  criticisms  may  Jar  our  In- 
dividual sensibilities  but  whose  capacity 
to  change  the  course  of  human  history 
or  to  direct  our  coimtry's  destiny  is  ob- 
▼lotisly  a  nonexistent  factor. 

Two  recent  examples  of  what  I  con- 
sider baseless  charges  of  this  nature 
come  Quickly  to  my  mind.  The  first  was 
of  course  tbe  regretful  headline  seeking 
attempt  by  Governor  Rockefeller,  of  New 
York,  to  conjure  up  a  nonexistent  danger 
to  America  growing  out  of  some  actions 
by  a  Young  Republican  Convention  of 
which  he  disapproves.  I.  also,  disap- 
prove of  some  oif  those  actions  and  state- 
ments but  to  conclude  that  excesses  of 
this  tsrpe  demonstrate  a  deterioration  In 
the  good  sense  of  young  Americans  and 
comprise  a  danger  to  our  freedoms  Is 
simply  to  demonstrate  that  those  who 
make  such  assumptions  have  grown  pre- 
maturely old  and  have  lost  personal 
touch  with  the  fine  citizens  of  our  young- 
er generation  who  as  they  grow  older 
will  moderate  their  statements,  temper 
their  actions,  and  become  a  stimulating 
and  thoroughly  patriotic  influence  in  our 
body  politic 

Likewise  when  men  like  Governor 
Rockefeller  attempt  to  convince  hard- 
headed  Americans  that  mature  citizens 
who  Join  up  with  a  John  Birch  Society  or 
a  flamboyant  pro- American  or  antl-this- 
or-that  organisation  compromise  a  move- 
ment likely  to  take  over  and  make  over 
the  United  States,  he  rendered  a  disserv- 
ice to  our  country  by  leading  people  in 
other  lands  and  of  other  nations  to  really 
believe  this  country  has  ceased  to  be  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave. 

I  come  happily  from  a  State  virtually 
devoid  of  hate  groups  or  extremists  of 
any  type.  I  am  not  aware,  for  example, 
of  the  existence  of  a  single  John  Birch 
Society  chapter  or  club  in  my  entire 
State.  I,  like  most  Americans,  disagree 
with  many  of  the  methods  and  objec- 
tives of  that  organization  but  I  also  rec- 
ognize the  American  right  of  people  with 
whom  I  disagree  to  organize  and  to  ex- 
press their  attitudes  Just  so  long  as  they 
employ  no  subversive  forces  to  overthrow 
our  Government  and  Just  so  long  as  they 
are  devoid  of  any  foreign  controls  or  con- 
nections which  make  them  servants  of 
a  foreign  cause  or  creed. 

The  other  recent  example  of  how  ex- 
citable men  may  seek  to  build  Into  un- 
realistic tmA  Imaginary  proportions  ac- 
tions of  which  most  good  Americans  dis- 


approve grows  out  of  the  rather  aston- 
ishing resolutions  awlopted  at  a  recent 
Young  Democratic  Convention  meeting 
in  California.  Naturally  I  am  disturbed 
and  saddened  when  the  Young  Democrat 
Clubs  of  America  in  convention  assem- 
bled resolve  to.  first,  resume  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba;  second,  to  proixjse 
a  nonagKresslon  pact  botwoon  NATO  and 
the  Communl.st  Warsaw  Pact  nations; 
third,  to  withdraw  U.S.  support  of  South 
Vietnam;  fourth,  to  recognize  Communist 
Red  China;  fifth,  to  abolish  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  .similar  propcsaLs  which  follow  so 
faithfully  and  fully  the  Conimurilst  line 
mouthed  by  all  American  Communl.sts 
and  directed  from  International  Commu- 
nist headquartcr.s  in  Moscow,  Russia.  I 
would  hope  that  President  Kennedy 
would  repudiate  the.se  resolutions  and  de- 
nounce tht^m  AS  not  repre.'^entative  of 
the  great  political  party  which  he  heads. 
I  would  al.so  hope  such  repudiations  and 
denunciations  m;ght  come  from  other 
prominent  Democrats  in  and  out  of 
public  office.  But  whether  such  public 
scolding:  takes  place  or  not  will  disclose 
primarily  the  profiles  of  courage  appli- 
cable to  these  party  leaders  and  wheth- 
er it  is  forthcoming  or  not  I  am  convinc- 
ed these  young  Democrats  will  not  con- 
trol our  national  policies  and  that  given 
5  to  10  years  of  more  maturity  they,  too, 
will  become  responsible  and  reliable 
mf^mbers  of  our  body  politic. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  let  me 
express  the  hope  that  in  future  state- 
ments by  important  people  who  feel  com- 
pelled to  dwell  upon  such  comparatively 
insignificant  developments  on  our  do- 
mestic scene  sls  flamboyant  and  excessive 
declarations  of  position  by  groups  or  or- 
ganizations of  our  fellow  citizens  Instead 
of  making  penetratmg  and  intelligent  ob- 
.servatlons  and  recommendations  about 
public  policies  designed  the  better  to 
serve  America  at  home  and  abroad,  such 
leaders  will  at  least  pay  sufficient  recog- 
nition to  the  good  sense  of  most  Amer- 
icans to  do  two  things : 

First,  devote  them.selves  with  equal 
vigor  to  the  groups  operating  both  at  the 
extreme  right  and  the  extreme  left  of  our 
political  and  economic  .spectrum  dedicat- 
ing to  each  end  of  the  spectinim  the  at- 
tention and  criticism  It  deserves  on  the 
basis  of  the  Importance  and  the  success 
experiences  demonstrated  by  each,  and 
second,  give  Americans  the  demonstrable 
truth  In  making  comparisons  between 
the  two  extremes  which  will  recognize 
the  difference  between  those  who  would 
Influence  an  election  or  promote  a  public 
policy  by  constitutional  meaixs  and  those 
who  associate  themselves  with  the  causes 
and  the  creeds  of  those  favoring  the  de- 
struction of  our  way  of  life  by  force  and 
violence.  There  Is  a  real  and  growing 
difference.  Mr.  President,  between  groups 
operating  on  the  American  scene  as  in- 
digenous dissenters  and  extremists  and 
those  operating  on  the  American  scene  to 
promote  the  objectives  and  the  policies  of 
communism.  It  is  the  height  of  absurd- 
ity and  the  zemth  of  Intellectual  dis- 
honesty even  to  suggest  that  the  forces 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  spectrum  are 
equally  dangerous  and  should  be  viewed 
and  exposed  with  equal  alarm. 


Mr.  President,  there  are  many  valid 
reasons  for  not  comparing  the  voices  of 
the  far  right  to  the  voices  of  the  far  left 
as  though  they  were  of  equal  significance 
or  equal  danger.  So  far  as  I  know,  for 
example,  no  rightwing  group  in  this 
country  is  financed  or  directed  by  an 
alien  power;  unfortunately,  as  every  alert 
American  knows.  thLs  cannot  be  said  of  a 
host  of  front  organizations  and  crypto- 
Communist  organizations  at  tlie  extreme 
left. 

Only  the  Communists  and  their  dupes 
or  followers  have  the  force  of  an  atomic 
bomb  located  on  alien  soil  with  the  ob- 
jective of  burying  America.  Only  the  far 
left  In  the  areas  that  it  is  Influenced  or 
Infiltrated  by  Communists  has  as  Its  pa- 
tron saint  a  country  guilty  of  the  bloodi- 
est, the  boldest,  and  the  biggest  aggres- 
sive acts  of  human  history.  If  some  of 
our  American  spokesmen  fall  to  recog- 
nize this  basic  difference  or  seek  to  ob- 
scure it  for  partisan  advantage  they  can 
emphatically  be  advised  of  the  basic  dif- 
ferences Involved  between  these  groups 
at  the  far  right  and  the  far  left  by  talk- 
ing with  the  first  Cuban  refugee  they 
meet.  Only  the  groups  associated  with 
the  Commur\lst  elements  In  our  midst, 
Mr  President,  take  any  satisfaction  In 
having  a  Communist  dictator  like  Castro 
90  miles  from  Miami,  Fla. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  Governor 
Lowe's  presentation  paper  may  help  In- 
duce us  all  to  recognize  the  realities  In- 
volved and  to  devote  less  time  to  fighting 
pKjUtical  windmills  and  more  time  to 
helping  all  Americans  to  decide  what 
EKjIlcles  and  programs  arc  best  suited  to 
maintain  the  strength,  the  freedom  and 
the  future  of  our  great  Republic. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
furtlier  morning  business?  IX  not. 
morning  business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  AIRPORT 
ACT  TO  EXTEND  THE  TIME  FOR 
MAKING  GRANTS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  that  the  unfinished  business 
automatically  comes  before  the  Senate, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
entered  into.     It  Is  Senate  bill  1153. 

The  Senate  resiuned  Uie  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1153>  to  emend  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  to  extend  the  time  for 
making  grants  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  2  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
(49  U.SC.  1101)    Is  amended: 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  designation  "(a)" 
at  the  beginning  thereof; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  subsection  head- 
ing "Alrjiort  Classincatlons"  and  all  of  sub- 
section  (b). 

Sec  2  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  (48 
use.   1102(b))    U  amended; 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "War  and 
Navy  Departments"  wherever  It  appears  In 
the  subsection  heading  and  text  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "IJepartment  of  De- 
fense". 
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(3)  by  striking  out  "such  Departments" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Depart- 
ment". 

Sec.  3  Section  6(d)  of  such  Act  (40 
use.  1104(d))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•1962".  "IBeS".  and  "1964"  wherever  they 
appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof,  re- 
spectively. "1966".  "1966",  and  "1967". 

SEC  4.  (a)  Section  10(a)  of  such  Act  (49 
CSC  1109(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
liiws:  "Except  as  provided  in  subsections 
lb),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section,  the  United 
States  share  payable  on  account  of  any  ap- 
proved project  under  this  Act  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 50  per  centum  of  the  allowable  project 
costs." 

(b)  Section  10(b)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1109(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(1). 
and  the  maximum  tJnlted  States  share  un- 
der subsection    (a)(2),". 

(c)  Section  10(c)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
n09(c))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
parentheses  and  all  words  within  the  paren- 
Uicses  and  inserting  ".  not  to  exceed  76  per 
centum,". 

SBC.  5.  Section  11  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1110)    is  amended: 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (8)  as  (5)  through  (9),  respec- 
tively, and  by  inserting  immediately  after 
paragraph  (3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Appropriate  action,  including  the 
adoption  of  zoning  laws,  has  been  or  will  be 
taken,  to  the  extent  reasonable,  to  restrict 
the  u-se  of  land  adjacent  to  or  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  airport  to  activities 
and  purposes  compatible  with  normal  air- 
port operations  Including  landing  and  take- 
off of  aircraft." 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(5)"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

VNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
that  the  proceedings  today  on  the  pend- 
ing legislation  extend  through  the  third 
reading ;  that  on  Monday  next,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Proxmire]  be 
permitted  to  offer  his  amendment;  and 
that  10  minutes  be  allowed  for  debate  on 
each  side  on  that  amendment,  even 
though  we  will  have  had  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill.  I  also  ask  that  rule  xn, 
requiring  a  quorum  call  before  fixing  the 
time  for  a  vote  on  passage  of  a  bill,  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  clear  up  one  point.  I  have  a 
minor  amendment  that  probably  will  not 
take  more  than  5  minutes  altogether.  I 
wish  to  be  sure  that  I  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  offer  it.  If  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Monronky]  Ls  not  avail- 
able today,  I  should  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  offer  that  amendment 
also  on  Monday.  Does  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  will  be  available  today 
for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  my  minor 
amendment? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  be 
present. 

Mr  GRUENINO.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  whether  he 
intends  to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  the  amendment 
I  shall  offer  on  Monday;  yes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  mean  on  today's 
amendment. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  today's  amend- 
ment I  shall  not  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  be  present  on 
Monday  morning,  but  I  should  like  to 
make  an  inquiry.  As  I  understand,  there 
will  be  morning  business  on  Monday,  fol- 
lowing which  the  Senate  will  take  up 
the  pending  bill;  and  the  Senator  is 
suggesting  that  debate  be  limited  to  10 
minutes  to  a  side.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes;  10  minutes  to  a 
side. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  advise  the  Senate  what 
the  nature  of  his  amendment  is? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  amendment  is 
very  simple.  It  reduces  the  airport  grant 
program  by  one-third — from  $225  mil- 
lion to  $150  million. 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  METCALF.  It  is  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That  after  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill  (S.  1153) .  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  shall  be  reached  today,  further  con- 
sideration of  the  measure  shall  be  postponed 
until  the  conclusion  of  morning  business  on 
Monday,  August  26.  1963.  at  which  time, 
notwithstanding  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  an  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
P|U)XMiu],  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  program 
hy  one-third. 

Ordered  further,  That  debate  on  the 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
shall  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  [Mr. 
Pkoxmikk]  and  the  majority  leader,  or  some- 
one designated  by  him.  to  be  followed  by 
a  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  METCALF  subsequently  said : 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  supplement 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  pre- 
viously entered  by  providing  that  after 
the  pending  bill  has  been  read  the  third 
time,  further  proceedings  on  the  bill  be 
postponed  until  Monday,  and  that  at 
that  time  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)   will  be  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

A  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  may  pro- 
ceed to  make  some  remarks  on  another 
subject,  and  that  I  may  speak  briefly 
on  it  also,  and  that  the  time  we  con- 
sume be  not  charged  to  either  side  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  understand  that 
the  time  that  I  consume  and  that  the 
Senator  from  New   York  will  consume 


will  not  be  charged  to  either  side.     Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  10 
days  ago  I  introduced  a  new  proposal, 
S.  2038,  to  establish  a  Congressional  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology — COST — 
which  would  provide  for  the  Congress 
an  independent,  responsible,  readily 
available  means  of  obtaining  scientific 
assistance. 

In  the  years  since  the  war,  we  have 
seen  a  fantastic  spiralling  growth  of 
Federal  spending  for  scientific  research 
and  development. 

Congress  has  got  to  control  the  great 
and,  in  some  cases,  extravagant  spending 
that  is  going  on  in  this  field  and  has 
got  to  do  it  in  a  responsible  manner. 

The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
which  I  suggest,  would  provide,  for  a 
few  thousand  dollars,  a  way  of  obtaining 
the  independent  scientific  advice  which 
is  so  badly  needed  if  responsible  oppo- 
sition is  to  ride  herd  on  these  programs 
costing  ever  more  and  more,  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars. 

As  it  is  now,  we  are  just  stumbling  in 
the  dark. 

The  proposal  to  establish  COST  has 
received  in  the  last  few  days  a  remark- 
able amount  of  comment  and  attention. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  sis  of  last 
night,  12  of  my  colleagues  have  joined 
in  cosponsorlng  this  proposal.  The 
support  which  they  have  shown  illus- 
trates the  concern  of  all  Senators  of 
both  parties  with  the  growing  and  trou- 
bled ties  between  the  Government  and 
the  sciences  and  guarantees  that  the 
Congress  will,  in  due  time,  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems  which  these  ties 
create. 

The  cosponsors  are :  The  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  ,  the  junior  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  junior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening], 
the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough],  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]. 

Because  some  Senators  are  out  of 
town,  I  have  been  asked  to  leave  this 
proposal  on  the  desk  for  5  days  longer, 
until  Wednesday,  August  28.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  2038  be  al- 
lowed to  lie  on  the  desk  until  Wednesday 
next. 

This  proposal  to  create  a  Science  and 
Technology  Office  for  the  Congress  is 
receiving  attention  In  the  House  as  well 
as  the  Senate.  Congressman  Sibal,  of 
Connecticut,  has  been  In  the  forefront  of 
these  efforts.  His  bill,  HJl.  6866.  pro- 
poses to  create  a  similar  office  to  assist 
the  Congress.  Congressman  Widnall, 
of  New  Jersey,  has  Introduced  a  bill  Iden- 
tical to  S.  2038.  It  is  H.R.  8066.  It  is 
important  and  significant  that  these  two 
Congressmen  are  able  and  distinguished 
members  of  the  Republican  Party.    The 
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COST  propoMU  is  not  a  ]>arUsan  one: 
It  is  nonp*rtlsan.  It  Is  not  a  Senate  pro- 
posal: It  Is  a  oongresslonal  proposal.  It 
does  not  narrow  or  lessen  the  authority 
of  any  eommlttee,  it  does  not  upset  the 
balance  between  the  Houses:  It  provides, 
on  a  purely  advisory  basis,  information 
and  direction  Independent  of  the  special 
pleaders  and  the  already  committed,  for 
the  use  of  every  Member  and  every 
committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
articles  commenting  on  these  proposals 
may  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  The  first  is  an 
editorial  from  the  eminently'  respected 
Science  magazine,  of  June  28.  1963.  the 
second  from  the  National  Observer,  of 
Augiist  5.  1963,  the  third  from  the  Fair- 
banks News-Miner,  of  August  14.  1963. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  Science.  June  28.  1963J 
Devil's  Advocates 
Incraaatngly  the  future  shape  of  science  Is 
being  defmnlned  by  leclslatlve  actions  taken 
by  men  who  can  be  expected  to  have  only  a 
ruperflclal  knowledge  of  the  technical  facts 
embodied  tn  their  decisions.  The  Oovem- 
ment  provide*  about  two-thirds  of  the  sup- 
port for  the  Nation's  efforts  tn  science  and 
technolofy,  and  the  fraction  has  been  grow- 
ing- 

On  the  sxutaee  It  would  seem  that  more 
money  for  aelence  Is  a  good  thing.  Indeed. 
I  have  heard  eome  scientists  say  that  It  would 
be  almost  Unpoealble  to  provide  too  much 
support.  However,  the  realities  today  are 
that  In  many  areas  of  science  and  technology 
the  crucial  bottleneck  is  brains,  not  money. 
For  inataae*.  top-quality  physlclsU  are  in 
short  supply,  and  thla  deficiency  Is  likely  to 
continue.  When  Congreas  votee  to  expand 
activity  In  a  field  requiring  first-rate  physi- 
cists, it  simultaneously  makes  the  negative 
decision  to  remove  them  from  other  Impor- 
tant endeavors. 

It  has  baen  pointed  out  that  the  educa- 
tional baokground  of  Members  of  Congreas  la 
heavily  wwigtited  toward  the  legal  profession, 
with  llttla  representation  from  science.  The 
remedy  usually  propoeed  U  that  more  scien- 
tists should  get  into  politics.  On  the  siirface 
thU  suggestion  Is  attractive.  One  obvious 
difficulty  Is  the  time  It  would  take  for  any 
conalderabla  group  to  be  elected.  A  second 
problem  la  that.  In  becoming  politicians,  the 
erstwhile  seteoUsts  would  In  general  lose 
their  profweslonsl  acuity.  Moreover,  there  Is 
no  certainty  that  a  man  trained  In  science 
would  bring  as  much  wisdom  to  Congress  as 
one  trained  In  the  law  Some  of  the  most 
narrowmlnded,  uncompromising,  chauvin- 
istic Individuals  In  this  world  are  scientists 
Many  research  workers  are  deeply  convinced 
that  their  narrow  area  of  inquiry  Is  the  only 
one  worth  pursuing  I  recently  sat  on  a 
panel  whleh  cheerfully  toyed  with  the  de- 
sirability of  channeling  the  toUl  gross  na- 
tional product  Into  a  single  area  of  scientific 
endeavor.  A  man  representative  of  such  a 
body  of  opinion  would  be  a  dangerous  nui- 
sance on  the  congressional  scene. 

The  OovenuBient  does  not  sufnr  from  a 
quantitative  lack  of  sclenunc  Information. 
Rather,  the  dliBculty  Is  that  most  of  the 
advice  oomas  from  special  pleaders.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  good  counsel  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Jerome  Wlesners 
office,  but  the  Congress  has  no  Independent 
Impartial  source  of  advice.  Since  the  legis- 
lative braneb  cannot  evaluate  technical  pro- 
posals, tha  temptaUon  arises  to  employ 
phony  arguflssnts  In  advocating  major  proj- 
ects. In  sclentllic  circles  there  U  a  tendency 
to  be  more  concerned  with   the  glamorous. 


salable  aspects  of  a  proposal  than  with  In- 
trinsic merit. 

It  seems  well  to  consider  other  ways  of 
Improving  the  sclentlflc  Judgment  of  Con- 
gress. To  make  good  decisions  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  digest  all  the  facta  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  t)e  well  advised  One  of  the  more 
promising  methods  would  be  to  make  avail- 
able to  Congress  a  special  gruup  of  sclentlflc 
counselors.  These  would  supplement  exist- 
ing staff  and  would  nut  be  permanent  Gov- 
ernment employees  They  covild  be  nomi- 
nated by  such  a  b<xly  as  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  on  request  of  Cnni^ress  They 
might  serve  for  short,  intensive  periods  while 
retaining  their  professional  connections 
They  would  be  expected  to  act  as  devU  s  ad- 
vocates (the  Washington  Star  recently  made 
a  similar  suggestion  I,  with  a  duty  to  Insure 
that  the  public  interest  was  well  protected. 
If  such  a  system  could  be  properly  Imple- 
mented, a  substantial  Improvement  In  the 
quality  of  srience  legislation  might  ensiie 

I  Prom  the  National  Observer.  Aug    5,   1963 1 

SciENcc  Px-zzi.es    When  Ttchnoi-oct  B.\m.ES 

CoNCKEss     Its    Time    To    Call    rt>a    the 

EXPEETS 

Growing  achievements  In  science  breed  a 
Rrowlni?  une.islncss  among  laymen  Be- 
tween the  fur-off  lure  of  space  travel  and  the 
dubious  prt>spect  of  manipulated  heredity, 
the  man  In  the  street  Is  hard  put  to  under- 
stand developments  that  may  vlt.illy  affect 
his  future 

Congress  Is  In  the  same  boat,  and  addi- 
tionally It  has  the  Job  of  sitting  In  Judgment 
on  the  huge  sums  of  0<ivernment  money — 
an  estimated  $14  7  billion  last  fiscal  year — 
that  make  the  dizzy  pace  of  scientific  and 
technological  progress  p<^iB8lble 

Complained  Alaska's  Senator  E  L  (Bob) 
BARTLrrr  last  week-  "We  have  water  re- 
search bills,  flsh  research  bills,  mineral  de- 
velopment research  bills,  urban  psychologi- 
cal study  programs,  supersonic  airplane  bills, 
satellite  communication  bills,  air  pollution, 
water  pollution,  environmental  hazard  bills, 
cancer,  heart  disease  and  mental  health 
bills,  retardation  and  epilepsy  programs, 
moose  conservation  and  forestry  research 
bills.  Who  Is  U)  tell  the  Congress  what  Is 
redundant,  what  Is  necessary,  what  Is  dupli- 
cation, and   what   Is   vital'" 

THE  WHrrE  HOl'SE   PATTER.V 

Tt\e  Democratic  Senator  expressed  a 
mounting  fear  that  decisions  that  could 
shape  the  future  of  our  Nation  are  being 
made  by  anonymous  experts  and  not  by 
elected  officials.  His  Idea  for  a  solution: 
Congress  should  hire  Its  own  experts.  It 
should  set  up  a  Congressional  Offlre  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  (COST)  to  advise 
Congress  on  scientific  questions  The  unit 
would  be  molded  on  the  White  House  Offlce 
of  Science  and  Technology,  established  last 
year  to  give  the  President  a  firmer  hand  In 
U-S.   scientific  decisions 

Senator  Baetlett  presented  figures  show- 
ing this  "Incredible"  growth  In  Federal  re- 
search and  development  appropriations: 
Fiscal  196a  61.  $9  6  bUUon:  196162.  $112 
billion:  1962  63,  $14  7  billion;  1963  64  (re- 
quested) $17  4  billion  In  the  1963  64  re- 
quest,  $7  6   billion   is   for   space    activities. 

DISmiBING  BtT  TRVE 

"Neither  man  nor  party,"  said  the  A'.itskan, 
"will  be  able  to  halt  or  reverse  the  trend  •  •  • 
It  Is  disturbing  but  true  that  at  the  present 
time  the  Congress  does  not  understand  sci- 
ence, and  it  Is  also  true  that  science  does 
not  understand  Congress.  Comjnunlcatlon 
between  the  two  must  be  Improved  and  the 
Congress  must  inform  Itself— for  Its  own 
protection  and  that  of  the  people — on  the 
activities  of  the  sciences. 

"Increasingly,  policy  decisions  made  on 
programs    and    fund*   for   science   and    tech- 


nology affect  in  their  full  relevancy  not  only 
the  security  of  the  country,  but  the  liberty 
and  privacy  of  every  human  being  every- 
where. If  democracy  and  representative 
government  are  to  prevail  In  this  Nation,  it 
la  necessary  that  the  Congress  understand 
the  importance  of  these  decisions  and  that 
It  h.ive  a  role  In  the  making  of  tliem  At 
the  present  time  Congress  does  not  appre- 
elate  the  Importance  of  scientific  decisions, 
and  as  a  result  they  are  made,  not  In  the  halls 
of  ConKres.s,  but  elsewhere,  not  by  elected 
representatives,  but  by  unknown  admlnU- 
t.-iilivc  ciSiclttls 

In  this  world  of  caUiiclysm.  change,  and 
of  .ilmo6t  Impossible  complexity,  representa- 
tive democracy  Is  put  to  severe  test.  How 
Is  a  popuLiTly  elected  government  to  control 
Its  own  activities?  How  are  elected  offlclaU 
to  direct  development  of  something  they 
cannot  understand  with  implications  they 
do  not  comprehend?" 

I  From    the    Fiilrb.nnks   News-Miner,   Aug    14, 
19631 
Congress  Needs  Con-sultants 
C  r.grcss  Is  beginning  to  worry  about  how 
to  deal   with   a  boom   In   Government-spon- 
.sored  sclentlflc  research,  and  a  bill  by  Sena- 
tor E   L   Bartiett  that  would  give  the  Con- 
gres.s  a  sm.ill  staff  of  professional  consultants 
Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

'It  Is  disturbing  but  true."  the  Alaska 
.Senat<jr  declared,  "that  at  the  present  time 
the  Congress  does  not  understand  science 
and  It  Is  also  trtie  that  science  does  not 
understand  Congress." 

During  the  19G3  fiscal  year.  Congress  wai 
called  upon  to  appropriate  at  least  $14.7  bil- 
lion for  scientific  and  technological  research 
a  ;U -percent  Increase  over  the  previous  year. 
An  additional  $2  7  billion  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  President  for  fiscal  1964. 

Basti.ett's  measure  would  keep  the  sclen- 
tlflc advisers  totally  separate  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  The  congressional  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  as  he  would  term 
It,  would  enable  the  legislators  to  assign  pri- 
orities. There  would  be  less  chance  for  hood- 
winking. 

Bartlett  noted  that  the  represenUttlves 
must  consider  water  research  bills,  fish  re- 
search bills,  mineral  development  research 
bills,  urban  psychological  study  program*, 
su|>ersonlc  airplane  bills,  satellite  communi- 
cation bills,  air  pollution,  water  pollution, 
environmental  hazard  bills,  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease and  mental  health  bills,  retardation  and 
epilepsy  programs,  moose  conservation  and 
f(3re6iry  research  bills. 

The  Senator  and  his  colleagues  might  well 
ask.  'Who  Is  to  tell  Uie  Congress  what  U 
redundant,  what  Ls  unnecessary,  what  U 
duplication,  and  what  Is  vital?" 

Bartlett,  who  has  been  openly  crltlciU  of 
the  administration's  failure  to  take  a  clear 
.stand  on  radioactive  fallout  protection 
guides,  has  cited  four  examples  of  sclentlflc 
decLslons  "of  grave  Implication."  which  he 
said  were  inadequately  understood  by  the 
public  or  the  majority  In  Congress  when  they 
were  made. 

These  were  (Ij  the  apparent  discarding  of 
radiation  protecthm  guides  In  the  measure- 
ment of  fallout;  (2)  the  high-level  test  of  an 
atomic  weapon  which  altered  the  Van  Allen 
belt  and  disrupted  radio  signals;  (3)  the 
placing  of  millions  of  copper  needles  Into 
space;  and  (4)  the  pro{x»ed  construction  of 
a  harbor  In  Alaska  by  atomic  explosion. 

In  Voicing  this  concern.  Senator  Bartlett 
does  not  stand  alone.  Last  month  the  House 
Rules  Committee  p.issed  a  resolution  seeking 
to  create  a  select  committee  to  make  a  "com- 
plete full,  and  thorough  Investigation  into 
the  Federal  Government's  $14.7  billion  re- 
.search  effort"  But  In  the  Senate,  the  need 
for  pr(ifesslonal  advice  is  even  greater.  The 
435  Members  of  the  House  of  Representative* 
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have  more  time  to  delve  Into  special  projects 
than  do  their  counterparts  In  the  Senate, 
Mho  number  only   100. 

We  agree  with  the  Alaska  Senator's  con- 
clusion, that  If  the  Congress  does  not  Insist 
upon  purtUipailng  In  these  vital  decisions, 
ihey  will  be  made  by  lower  echelon  adminis- 
trative ofUclals  and  scientists.  If  Congress 
does  not  arm  itself  with  an  Independent  pool 
of  .scientific  wisdom,  great  powers  will  pass 
on  to  those  who  make  the  decisions,  "leaving 
but  the  mantle  and  circumstance  for  the 
Coni;ress." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  ask.  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  Is  established  In  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  the 
Congressional  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, which  shall  Include  an  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  of  the  Senate  and 
an  Ofnce  of  Science  and  Technology  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  each  of  which 
shall  be  supervised  by  a  Director. 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Each  Director  shall  be  appointed  without  re- 
gard to  political  affiliation  and  solely  on  the 
ground  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  office  No  person  while  serving  as  Direc- 
tor may  engage  In  any  other  business,  voca- 
tion, or  employment. 

lb)  The  gross  annual  compensation  of 
fiich  Director  shall  be  $ . 

Sec  3.  (a)  Subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  officer  by  whom  he  wi^s  appointed,  each 
Director  shall  employ  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  assistant  directors  and  employees. 
and  shall  purchase  furniture,  equipment, 
books,  stationery,  and  other  supplies,  as  may 
be  required  by  his  office  for  the  performance 
of  its  duties. 

( b  I  No  person  may  be  appointed  to  or 
serve  in  any  position  In  either  office  until  the 
person  has  been  determined  to  be  qualified  to 
have  access  to  any  Information  classified  in 
the  Interest  of  national  security  as  matter 
which  may  not  be  publicly  disclosed.  Upon 
written  request  made  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation shall  (1)  cause  to  be  conducted 
an  Investigation  as  the  Director  deems  re- 
quired to  determine  whether  any  person  con- 
sidered for  service  In,  or  serving  in,  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
qualified  to  have  access  to  such  information, 
and  (2)  transmit  to  the  requesting  congres- 
?;>nal  officer  a  full  and  complete  report  of 
the   Investigation 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  ol  each  Hotise  of 
the  Congress — 

1 1 1  upon  request,  to  advise  and  assist  any 
Mtnnber  or  committee  of  that  House  with 
ri 'poct  to  matters  relating  to  science  and 
torhiiology; 

(2)  to  make  studies  concerning  matters 
elating  to  science  and  technology  as  may 
be  directed  by  that  House  or  any  committee 
tl.ereof : 

<3)  to  maintain  a  register  of  scientific  and 
technological  consultants  who  have  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  advise  and  assist  com- 
mittees and  Members  of  that  House;  and 

(4)  to  transmit  to  committees  of  that 
House  reports  concerning  significant  scien- 


tific or  technological  developments  which 
pertain  to  matters  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  committees. 

(b)  The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
of  each  House  to  the  greatest  practicable  ex- 
tent shall  furnish  to  any  joint  committee  of 
the  Congress  upon  its  request  information 
and  assistance  as  the  joint  committee  may 
require  with  respect  to  matters  relating  to 
science  and  technology. 

(c)  The  Conmilttee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  determine  the  priority 
to  be  given  by  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  respectively,  to  directions 
and  requests  authorized  by  this  section. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  One-half  of  all  appro- 
priations of  the  Congressional  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  shall  be  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  one-half  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  desk  until  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  commend  my  col- 
league for  the  very  constructive  proposal 
which  he  has  asked  me  to  cosponsor  and 
which  I  have  been  very  happy  to  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  is  one 
of  the  12  cosponsors. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  his  initiative  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  in  cosponsoring  legislation  to 
establish  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  a  Congressional  OflSce  of 
Science  and  Technology.  Because  the 
Government  is  today  involved  in  many 
programs  that  concern  scientific  and 
technical  Issues,  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  are  often  required  to  make  de- 
cisions on  complex  technical  points 
where  they  obviously  cannot  be  great 
experts.  Most  of  the  testimony  heard 
by  congressional  committees  with  re- 
spect to  scientific  efforts  and  programs 
is  limited  to  Government  ofiBcials  or  ad- 
visers who  naturally  want  the  largest 
possible  sum  for  their  agency.  Many 
are  eager  to  pursue  their  pet  projects, 
more  concerned  to  get  ahead,  than  to 
eliminate  needless  costs.  What  the 
Congress  needs — and  I  have  often  made 
this  point — is  something  like  a  devil's 
advocate  or  perhaps  it  should  be  called 
a  taxpayer's  advocate — a  group  of  ex- 
perts whose  Job  it  should  be  to  analyze 
scientific  programs  and  requests  for 
Government  spending  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining where  Government  cuts  can 
be  made  and  what  programs  are  not 
worthwhile. 

Senator  Bartlett's  proposal  to  estab- 
lish scientific  advisers  to  the  Congress 
would  go  part  of  the  way  to  meet  this 
need.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  It 
go  a  little  bit  further. 


Instead  of  being  modeled  on  the  Of- 
fice of  Legislative  Coimsel,  I  would  have 
it  modeled  more  along  the  lines  of  the 
General  Accounting  OflBce,  with  the  au- 
thority to  undertake  independent  studies 
of  scientific  programs  throughout  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  I 
would  also  suggest  that  instead  of  mere- 
ly consulting  on  a  staff  basis  with  the 
members  of  committees  involved  In  sci- 
entific programs  and  expenditures,  such 
a  group  would  be  expressly  required  to 
present  testimony  of  Its  own  evaluating 
and  criticizing  the  requests  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  We  have  more  chances  than 
we  frequently  want  to  hear  from  Gov- 
ernment officials  who  all  want  more 
money,  but  we  seldom  have  any  chance 
at  all  to  hear  enlightened  well-iiiformed 
experts  arguing  against  specific  parts  of 
the  program  or  suggesting  changes.  This 
is  a  necessary  part  of  intelligent  decision- 
making, and  certainly  should  be  care- 
fully considered  by  the  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  due 
process  of  law  in  any  court  where  life, 
limb,  and  property  are  concerned.  We 
need  something  like  that  in  the  spending 
process,  especially  where  technical  sci- 
entific programs  are  involved.  The  tax- 
payers' pocketbook  deserves  a  fair  trial, 
and  due  process  In  spending  needs  peo- 
ple equally  sharp  and  equally  competent 
technically  to  argue  on  both  sides  re- 
garding the  funds  Congress  appropri- 
ates. 

The  establishment  of  a  congressional 
office  not  merely  to  study  and  consult 
privately  with  Members  of  Congress,  but 
also  to  present  open  testimony  and  even 
argument  against  executive  agency  re- 
quests in  scientific  programs,  would  be 
extremely  beneficial  for  Congress  and 
for  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  suggestion  was  first 
brought  to  my  attention  during  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Space  Committee  when 
one  of  the  distinguished  scientists,  who 
was  offering  just  this  type  of  Informed 
scientific  advice,  urged  the  Congress  to 
consider  a  similar  proposal.  These 
hearings  by  the  Space  Committee  in 
which  distinguished  scientists  were 
called  on  to  testify  freely  were  extreme- 
ly useful  to  the  committee  and  I  believe 
also  enlightening  to  the  country.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  continuation  of  this  kind 
of  advice  to  the  country  not  only  on 
general  scientific  questions,  but  also  on 
specific  programs  and  specific  Items  In 
appropriation  bills  and  other  bills  as  they 
are  brought  before  the  Senate  from  time 
to  time.  Therefore,  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  for  bringing  this  pro- 
posal to  our  attention.  I  am  happy  to 
joint  with  him.  I  hope  that  he  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  prop>osal 
which  I  have  made  for  a  broadening  of 
the  duties  of  such  an  office,  to  permit 
it  to  be  of  even  greater  help  to  Congress 
In  dealing  vrith  the  scientific  advances 
and  problems  which,  over  the  years  as 
we  face  the  future,  look  as  if  they  would 
become  more  complex  and  multiplied 
many  times  over. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
for  his  Initiative.  I  thank  him  for  yield- 
ing. 
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Mr.  BARTIaETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  ple—ed  to  have  the  Senator  from 
New  York  «•  a  cocponsor  ot  the  bill.  His 
suggestions  are  provocative.  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  emuldered  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  when 
hearings  are  held  on  the  bill.  I  expect 
and  hope  that  many  more  Ideas  will  be 
advanced.  I  hope  that  hearings  may  be 
held  within  the  reasonably  near  future. 
The  situation  as  I  see  It  is  exactly  as 
described  Iqr  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
We  live  in  a  world  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. Ten  years  ago  Congress  appro- 
priated ammnlmately  $3.4  billion  for  sci- 
entific purposes  of  all  kinds  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  Ctovemment.  Last 
year  the  appropriation  amounted  to 
more  than  $14  billion.  There  is  every  in- 
dication that  instead  of  leveling  ofT  or  de- 
creasing, the  amount  will  likely  increase. 
As  Senators  know,  there  is  no  person 
or  no  group  in  Congress  to  whom  we  can 
turn  for  such  information.  We  are  not 
scientists.  We  must  seek  our  scientific 
knowledge  from  others.  We  must  dis- 
cover where  tliose  others  may  be  who 
can  give  us  the  kind  of  unprejudiced  In- 
formation that  we  really  ought  to  have. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  if  the 
bill  becomes  law  It  will  make  scientists  of 
any  Members  of  this  body .  but  it  will  af- 
ford us,  conveniently  at  hand,  a  base  of 
scientific  knowledge  derived  from  special- 
ists In  the  field. 

My  bill  was  deliberately  designed  to 
establish  a  relatively  small  office  to  be  di- 
rectly imder  the  control  of  Congress — 
small  so  that  it  would  not  cost  too  much 
money.  It  is  not  necessary  to  establish 
an  extravacant  ofBce.  We  do  not  believe 
that  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  provide 
highly  useful  and  even  essential  informa- 
tion to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

I  should  mention  that  Representative 
SiBAL,  of  Connecticut,  Introduced  a  simi- 
lar proposal  in  the  House  even  before  I 
Introduced  8.  2038.  We  have  met  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject.  I  do  not  believe  there 
will  be  any  dlfHculty  In  reconciling  our 
views  with  those  of  Representative  Sibal. 
In  the  House.  Representative  Widnall.  of 
New  Jersey,  with  whom  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  I  served  In  the  House,  has 
Introduced  in  the  House  a  compcmlon 
measure  to  8.  2038.  I  hope  we  may  make 
progress  and  that  the  bill  will  soon  be- 
come law.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  contributions  to  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 


EXTENSION  OF  4  YEARS  OP  INTER- 
STATE COMPACT  TO  CONSERVE 
OIL  AND  QAS 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  Joint 
resolution  (8 J.  Res.  33)  granting  con- 
sent for  an  extension  of  4  years  of  the 
interstate  compact  to  conserve  oil  and 
gas,  which  were,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  resolvlnc  clause  and  Insert : 

ThAt  tb«  eonaent  of  Congress  is  hereby 
given  to  an  •staxulon  and  renewal  for  a  pe- 
riod of  four  y«an  from  September  1,  IMS, 
to  September  1.  1967,  of  the  IntersUte  Com- 


pact To  Conserve  OU  and  Oas,  which  was 
algned  In  the  city  of  Dallas.  Texas,  the  10th 
day  of  February  1936  by  the  representaUves 
of  Oklahoma.  Texas.  CailfornU.  and  New 
Mexico,  and  at  the  same  time  and  place  was 
signed  by  the  representatives,  as  a  recom- 
mendation for  approval  to  the  Governors  and 
L<eglslatures  of  the  States  of  Arkansas.  Colo- 
rado. Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Michigan,  and 
which  prior  to  August  27.  1935.  was  presented 
bo  and  approved  by  the  Legislatures  and  Oov- 
ernors  of  the  SUtes  of  New  Mexico,  Kansas. 
Oklahoma.  Illinois,  Colorado,  and  Texas,  and 
which  so  approved  by  the  six  States  last 
above-named  was  deposited  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  the  United  States,  and 
thereafter  was  consented  to  by  the  Congress 
In  Public  Resolution  Nvimbered  64.  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress,  approved  August  27.  1935. 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  thereafter  was 
extended  by  the  representatives  of  the  com- 
pacting States  and  consented  to  by  the  Con- 
gress for  successive  periods,  without  Inter- 
ruption, the  last  extension  being  for  the 
period  from  September  1,  1959,  to  September 
1.  1963.  consented  to  by  Congress  by  Public 
Law  Numbered  143,  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
approved  August  7,  1969.  The  agreement  to 
extend  and  renew  said  compact  for  l  period 
of  four  years  from  September  1.  1963,  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1967,  duly  executed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Alaska,  Ari- 
zona, Arkansas,  Colorado.  Florida.  Illinois, 
Indiana.  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land. Michigan,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  New  Mexico.  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah.  Wash- 
ington, West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming,  has 
been  deposited  In  the  Department  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  and  reads  as  follows: 

"AK     ACREKME^n-     TO     EXTEND     THX     INTEllSTATC 
COMPACT    TO     CONSERVE    OIL     AND    GAS 

"Whcxkas.  on  the  16th  day  of  February. 
1935,  In  the  City  of  Dallas,  Texas,  there  was 
executed  an  intehstate  compact  to  conserve 
on.  and  gas'  which  was  thereafter  formally 
ratified  and  approved  by  the  States  of  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  New  Mexico.  Illinois.  Colorado, 
and  Kansas,  the  original  of  which  Is  now  on 
deposit  with  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  a  true  copy  of  which  follows: 

"  'am  interstate  compact  To  conserve  on,  AND 
CAS 

'■  ' Article  I 

"  "This  agreement  may  become  effective 
within  any  compacting  state  at  any  time  as 
prescribed  by  that  state,  and  ahaU  become 
effective  within  those  states  ratifying  It 
whenever  any  three  of  the  States  of  Texas. 
Oklahoma,  California,  Kansas,  and  New  Mex- 
ico have  ratified  and  Congress  has  given  Its 
consent.  Any  oU-produclng  state  may  be- 
come a  pcirty  hereto  as  hereinafter  provided 
"  Article  II 

"  The  purpose  of  this  compact  Is  to  con- 
serve oil  and  gas  by  the  prevention  of  phys- 
ical waste  thereof  from  any  cause 

•■'Article  III 

"  Each  SUte  bound  hereby  agrees  that 
within  a  reasonable  time  It  will  enact  laws, 
or  If  the  laws  have  been  enacted,  then  It 
agrees  to  continue  the  same  In  force,  to  ac- 
complish within  reasonable  limits  the  pre- 
vention of: 

"'(a)  The  operation  of  any  oil  well  with 
an  Inefficient  gas-oil  ratio. 

"'(b)  The  drowning  with  water  of  any 
stratum  capable  of  producing  oil  or  gas.  or 
both  oil  and  gas.  In  paying  quantities. 

"  '(c)  The  avoidable  escape  Into  the  open 
air  or  the  wasteful  burning  of  gas  from  a 
natural  gas  well. 

"■(d)  The  creation  of  unnecessary  flre 
hazards. 

"'(e)  The  drilling,  equipping,  locating. 
spacing  or  operating  of  a  well  or  wells  so  as 


to  bring  about  physical  waste  of  oil  or  gas  or 
loss  In  the  ultimate  recovery  thereof, 

"  '(f)  The  Inefficient,  excessive  or  Improper 
use  of  the  reservoir  energy  in  producing  an» 
well. 

"  The  enumeration  of  the  foregoing  sub- 
jects shall  not  limit  the  scope  of  the  author- 
ity of  any  state 

"  Article  IV 
"  Each  state  bound  hereby  agrees  that  it 
will,  within  a  reasonable  time,  enact  statutes 
or  If  such  statutes  have  been  enacted  then 
that  It  will  continue  the  same  In  force,  pro- 
viding In  effect  that  oil  produced  In  vlol». 
tlon  of  Us  valid  oil  and  or  gas  conservation 
statutes  or  any  valid  rule,  order  or  regulaUon 
promulgated  thereunder,  shall  be  denied  ac- 
cess to  commerce;  and  providing  for  strin- 
gent penalties  for  the  waste  of  either  oil  or 
gas, 

"  Article  V 
"  'It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  compact  to 
authorize  the  States  Joining  herein  to  limit 
the  production  of  oil  or  gas  for  the  purpose 
of  stabilizing  or  fixing  the  price  thereof,  or 
create  or  perpetuate  monopoly,  or  to  pro- 
mote regimentation,  but  Is  limited  to  the 
purpKJse  of  conserving  oil  and  gas  and  pre- 
venting the  avoidable  waste  thereof  within 
reasonable    limitations. 

"  -Article  VI 
"  Each  State  Joining  herein  shall  appoint 
one  represenUtlve  to  a  commission  hereby 
constituted  and  designated  as  the  intei- 
8TATE  OIL  COMPACT  COMMISSION,  the  duty  of 
which  said  commission  shall  be  to  make 
Inquiry  and  ascertain  from  time  to  time 
such  methods,  practices,  clrcumsUnces,  and 
conditions  as  may  be  disclosed  for  bringing 
about  conservation  and  the  prevention  of 
physical  waste  of  oil  and  gas.  and  at  such 
Intervals  as  said  commission  deems  bene- 
ficial It  shall  report  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  several  States  for  adop- 
tion or  rejection. 

"  'The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
recommend  the  coordination  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  police  powers  of  the  several  states 
within  their  several  Jurisdictions  to  promote 
the  maximum  ultimate  recovery  from  the 
petroleum  reserves  of  said  states,  and  to  rec- 
ommend measiires  for  the  maximum  ulti- 
mate recovery  of  oil  and  gas  Said  Com- 
ml-salon  shall  organize  and  adopt  suitable 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  Its 
business 

"  'No  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission except:  ( 1 )  by  the  affirmative  votes 
of  the  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
compacting  States  represented  at  any  meet- 
ing, and  (2)  by  a  concurring  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority In  Interest  of  the  compacting  States 
at  said  meeting,  such  Interest  to  be  deter- 
mined as  follows:  such  vote  of  each  State 
shall  be  In  the  decimal  proportion  fixed  by 
the  ratio  of  Its  dally  average  production 
during  the  preceding  calendar  half-year  to 
the  dally  average  production  of  the  com- 
pacting States  during  said   period 

"  Article  VII 
•  No  State  by  Joining  herein  shall  become 
financially  obligated  to  any  other  State,  nor 
shall  the  breach  of  the  terms  hereof  by  any 
State  subject  such  State  to  financial  respon- 
sibility to  the  other  States  Joining  herein 

■  -Article  VIII 

"'This  compact  shall  expire  September  1, 
1937  But  any  State  Joining  herein  ma>. 
upon  sixty  (60)  days  notice,  withdraw  here- 
from 

"  'The  representatives  of  the  signatory 
States  have  signed  this  agreement  In  a  single 
original  which  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
archives  of  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  duly  certified  copy  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  Governor  of  each  of  the 
signatory   states. 
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"  'This  compact  shall  become  effective 
when  ratified  and  approved  as  provided  in 
Article  I.  Any  oil-producing  State  may  be- 
come a  party  hereto  by  affixing  its  eignature 
to  a  counterpart  to  be  similarly  deposited, 
certified,  and  ratified." 

"Whereas  the  said  Interstate  Compact  to 
Conserve  OU  and  Gas  has  heretofore  been 
duly  renewed  and  extended  with  the  consent 
of  the  Congress  to  September  1,  1963;  and, 

"Whereas  it  la  desired  to  renew  and  ex- 
tend the  said  Interstate  Compact  to  Con- 
serve on  and  Gas  for  a  period  of  four  (4) 
years  from  September  1,  1963,  to  September 
1,  1967: 

"Now,   therefore,   this  writing  wltnesseth: 

"It  Is  hereby  agreed  that  the  Compact 
entitled  'an  interstate  compact  to  conskrvk 
OIL  AND  CAS'  executed  In  the  City  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  on  the  16th  day  of  FetWTiary,  1935,  and 
now  on  deposit  with  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  a  correct  copy 
of  which  appears  above,  be,  and  the  same 
hereby  Is,  extended  for  a  period  of  four  (4) 
years  from  September  1,  1963,  its  present 
date  of  expiration,  to  September  1,  1967. 
This  agreement  shall  become  effective  when 
executed,  ratified,  and  approved  as  provided 
In  Article  I  of  the  original  Compact. 

"The  signatory  States  have  executed  this 
agreement  In  a  single  original  which  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  archives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  the  United  States  and  a 
duly  certified  copy  thereof  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  Governor  of  each  of  the  signatory 
States.  Any  oU-produclng  state  may  become 
a  party  hereto  by  executing  a  counterpart 
of  this  agreement  to  be  similarly  deposited, 
certified,  and  ratified. 

"Executed  by  the  several  undersigned 
states,  at  their  several  state  capltolB, 
through  their  proper  officials  on  the  datee 
as  shown,  as  duly  authorized  by  statutee 
and  resolutions,  subject  to  the  limitations 
and  qualifications  of  the  acts  of  the  respec- 
tive State  Legislatures. 


"Dated: 

"Attest 

"(SEAL) 


"Dated 
"Attest: 

"(SEAL) 


"Dated: 

"Attest: 

"(SEAL) 


"Dated: 

"Attest: 

"(SEAL) 


"Dated : 

"Attest: 

"(SEAL) 


"Dated: 

"Attest: 

"(SEAL) 


"Dated: 
"Attest: 

"(SBAL) 


"THE    STATX    OF    ALABAMA 

"By  John  Pattkhson,  Governor. 
9-4-62 
"Betty"  Frink 

"Secretary  of  State 

"THE  STATX  OF  ALASKA 

"By  William  A.  Eacan,  Governor 
9-21-62 
:   Hugh  J.  Wade 

"Secretary  of  State 

"THE   state  or  AaiZOHA 

"By  Paul  J.  Fannin,  Governor 
11-1-61 
Wesixt  Boun 

"'Secretary  of  State 

"the  state  or  AUCAirsAa 

"By  Obvale  E.  Faubus,  Governor 
8  15-62 

Nanct  J.  Hall 

"Secretary  of  State 

"THE   STATE   or  COLOSADO 

"By  Steve  McNichols,  Governor 

George  J.  Bakes 

"Secretary  of  State 

"THE   STATE   or  rLOUDA 

"By  Farris  Bryant,  Governor 
5-28-62 

Tom  Adams 

"Secretary  of  State 

"THE  STATE  or  lIJ.INOa 

"By  Otto  Kesnzb,  Governor 
12-12-61 

ChaKUEB  F.   CABPKMm 

"Secretary  of  State 


"TBM  STATB  OF  JMOCANA 

"By  Matthxw  E.  Wxlbh.  Governor 
"Dated: 

"Attest:  CHAXun  O.  Hzitobicks 
"Secretary  of  State 

"(BEAI.) 

"THI   STATE  or   KANSAS 

"By  John  Anderson,  Jr.,  Governor 
"Dated: 
"Attest:  Paul  R.  Shanahah 

"Secretary  of  State 
"LBOifi  M.  Powers 

"Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"THI  STATE  or   KENTUCKY 

"By  Beet  Combs,  Governor 
"Dated:  11-30-61 
"Attest:  Henry  H.  Cabter 

"Secretary  of  State 
"(seal) 

"the  statx  or  louisana 

"By  Jimmix  H.  Davis,  Governor 
"Dated:  ft-ia-«3 
"Attest:  Wade  O.  Martin,  Jr. 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  Or  MARYLAND 

"By  J.  MiLLAHD  Tawes,  Governor 
"Dated:   H-20-62 
"Attest:  Llotd  L.  Simpkins 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(BSAL) 

"THE  STATE  Or  MICHIGAN 

"By  John  B.  Swainson,  Governor 
"Dated:  7-6-82 
"Attest:  Jabibs  M.  Habx 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"THE   STATE   Or  MISSISSIPPI 

"By  Ross  R.  Barnett,  Governor 
"Dated: 
"Attest :  Hebes  Ladner 

"Secretary  of  State 
"(seal) 

"the  state  or  montana 
"By  Donald  G.  Nutter,  Governor 
"Dated:  1-18-63 
"Attest:  Feaitk  Murrat 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"the    STATE    or    NEBRASKA 

"By  Fkank  B.  Morrison,  Governor 
"Dated:  1-34-62 
"Attest:  Fkank  Marsh 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"the     STATE     or     IfEVADA 

"Bj  Grant  Sawyer,  Governor 
"Dated:  4-3S-62 
"Attest:  John  Koontz 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  Or  HEW    MEXICO 

"By  E.  L.  Mechem,  Governor 
"Dated:   10-33-61 
"Attest:  Bettt  Fiorina 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"the  STATE  or  NEW  YORK 

"By  Nelson  A.  Rocketelles,  Governor 
"Dated:  9-23-62 
"Attest:  Caroline  K.  Simon 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"THE    STATE    Or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

"By  William  L.  Gut,  Governor 
"Dated:  3-3-62 
"Attest:  Ben  Meier 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"the  STATE  or   OHIO 

"By  Michael  V.  Di  Salle,  Governor 
"OSated:    10-9-62 
"Attest:  Ted  W.  Browit 

"Secretary  of  State 
-(nsL) 


"THE  STATE  Or  OKLAHOMA 

"By  J.  Howard  Edmondson,  Governor 
"Dated:   10-20-61 
"Attest:  William  N.  Christian 
"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"the  STATE  or  PENNSYLVANIA 

"By  David  L,  Lawrence,  Governor 
"Dated:  2-6-62 

"Attest:  E.  James  TEiMARCBti,  Jr. 
"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  Or   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

"By  Archie  Gubbard,  Governor 
"Dated:  3-26-62 
"Attest:   Essie  Wiedenman 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"THE  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE 

"By  BuroRD  Ellington,  Governor 
"Dated:   9-10-62 
"Attest:   Joe  C.  Carr 

"'Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"the   STATE  OF  TEXAS 

"By  Price  Daniel,  Governor 
"Dated:    10-16-61 
"Attest:  P.  Frank  Lake 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"the  STATE  or   UTAH 

"By  George  D.  Cltde,  Governor 
"Dated: 

"Attest:   Lamont  F.  Toronto 
"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"the  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

"By  Albert  D.  Roselliki,  Governor 
"Dated:    10-25-62 
"Attest:   Victor  A.  Meters 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"the  state  of  west  visginia 

"By  W.  W.  Barron,  Governor 
"Dated:   10-10-62 
"Attest:   Jc»  F.  Bttrdxtt 

"Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL) 

"the  state  of  WYOMING 

"By  Jack  R.  Gage,  Governor 
•"Dated:    10-3-62 
"Attest:   Robert  Outsen 

"Deputy   Secretary  of  State 

"(SEAL)". 

Sec.  2.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  continue  to  make  an 
annual  report  to  Congress,  as  provided  in 
section  3  of  Public  Law  186.  Eighty-fourth 
Congress,  for  the  duration  of  the  Interstate 
Compact  to  Conserve  Oil  and  Gas  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  activities  of  the  States 
under  the  provisions  of  such  compact  have 
been  consistent  with  the  purposes  as  set  out 
in  article  V  of   such  compact. 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of 
this  Joint  resolution  Is  hereby  expressly 
reserved. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  consenting  to  an  ex- 
tension and  renewal  of  the  Interstate 
Compact  To  Conserve  Oil  and  Gas." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  19  the  House  amended  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  33  by  striking  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  sub- 
stituting in  lieu  thereof  the  language 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  220  as  re- 
ported by  its  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  In  all  sub- 
stantive resE>ects,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 33  and  House  Joint  Resolution  220 
are  Identical.  The  sole  difTerence  is  a 
slight  change  in  the  wording  of  section 
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3.  which  acts  forth  an  amendment  re- 
servlnc  to  the  Congress  the  tight  to 
alter,  amend  or  repeal  the  first  section 
of  the  leclalAtian  granting  consent.  The 
language  adopted  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee is  identical  to  that  in  previous 
statutes  approYlng  and  extending  the 
compact.  However,  the  Parliamentar- 
ian tells  me  the  House  language  will  ac- 
complish the  purpose  and  will  do  no 
harm. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendments  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  33. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  oo  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  AIR- 
PORT ACT  TO  EXTEND  THE 
TIME     FOR     MAKING     GRANTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1153)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  to  extend  the  time 
for  making  grants  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposM. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Kxn- 
NBDT  in  the  chair) .    Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  Senate  bill 
1153,  to  extend  for  an  additional  3  years 
the  Federal  program  of  providing 
matching  grants  for  the  construction  of 
airport  facilities. 

Before  touching  on  the  details  of  the 
bill.  I  want  to  make  a  few  general  com- 
ments on  the  role  of  aviation  in  Amer- 
ica today. 

We  hear  much  about  new  supersonic 
transports,  the  aircraft  of  the  future 
which  can  whisk  passengers  across  the 
continent  or  across  the  oceans  at  2.000 
miles  per  hour.  We  also  hear  much 
about  the  controversies  over  transatlan- 
tic air  fares,  and  even  about  what  car- 
riers are  going  to  fly  from  New  York  to 
Miami. 

Without  in  any  way  minimizing  the 
importance  of  these  matters,  I  think  it 
is  crucial  that  we  recognize  that  the  rev- 
olution which  air  transportation  is  bring- 
ing to  our  Natlcm  Is  not  confined  to  the 
major  dtlM  and  not  restricted  to  the 
long-dlBtanee  traveler.  The  heart  of 
America — the  himdreds  of  cities  which 
cannot  be  called  major  air  traffic  cen- 
ters— are  also  caught  up  in  the  advance 
of  air  transportation. 

One  of  the  principal  avenues  of 
growth,  not  only  for  the  air  transport 
industry  but  for  commerce  generally,  lies 
in  short-haul  transportation  and  com- 
munication between  smaller  cities,  or 
between  the  smaller  city  and  its  closest 
metropolitan  neighbor. 

The  demands  for  short-distance  air 
transportation  are  on  the  increase,  not 
only  because  of  the  modern  Insistence 
on  si>eed  and  convenience,  but  also  be- 
cause one  alternative  method  of  trans- 
portation, the  passenger  train.  Is  phasing 
out  of  the  picture  In  many  areas  of  this 
CDuntry  if.  in  fact,  it  has  not  already  dis- 
appeared entirely  in  some. 

The  future  reliance  of  many  mlllion.s 
of  our  citisens  for  intercity  transporta- 
tion will  inevitably  be  on  air  transporta- 
tion, as  it  already  is  to  a  marked  de^rree. 


The  hearings  of  our  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee, last  week  and  this  week,  on  air 
service  In  New  England  dramatically 
highlighted  this  situation  and  provide 
firsthand  evidence,  from  the  grassroots 
of  America,  of  the  importance  of  air 
transportation  to  a  major  area  of  the 
Nation. 

Adequate  airport  facilities  are  a  basic 
first  requirement  for  adequate  and  safe 
air  transportation  service;  and  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  part  of  the  continuing  effort 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  carry  out 
its  share  of  the  responsibility  in  this 
field.  And  let  me  say  at  this  point  that 
I  do  not  regard  Federal  airport  grants 
as  gifts  to  a  particular  city,  but  rather 
af  a  proper  and  necessary  effort  to 
promote  the  commerce  and  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  Nation.  The  adequate  air- 
port benefits  the  traveler  from  afar,  just 
as  much  as  it  benefits  the  community 
in  which  it  is  located. 

The  safety  of  air  travel  has  always 
been  a  major  concern  to  our  committee; 
and  the  emphasis  on  safety  aspecUs 
which  have  been  written  into  this  legis- 
lation in  recent  years  is  continued  by  the 
pending  bill.  But  the  safety  of  airports 
and  air  facilities  has  another  side  which 
is  also  important,  though  often  over- 
looked That  is  reliability  and  depend- 
ability. Witnesses  in  our  hearings  on 
air  service  in  New  England  again  and 
again  stressed  the  need  for  dependabil- 
ity of  air  transportation  schedules  in 
marginal  weather,  as  well  as  in  good 
weather,  as  a  key  factor  in  air  trans- 
portation. The  Federal  Airport  Act 
plays  a  major  role  in  this  respect,  be- 
cause of  the  emphasis  it  places  on  the 
installation  and  establishment  of  facil- 
ities which  contribute  directly  to  .safety, 
reliability,  and  dependability.  Such 
things  as  in-runway  lighting,  runway 
distance  markers,  and  high  intensity 
runway  lighting  all  fall  within  this  cate- 
gory, and  can  be  Installed  with  the  aid 
of  funds  provided  in  this  bill. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Hamp.shire. 
there  is  pressing  need  for  improved  fa- 
cilities. We  are  seeking  an  instrument 
landing  system  for  Manchester,  and 
eventually  hope  for  another  at  the  Leb- 
anon Regional  Airport;  flight  service 
stations  at  Keene  and  Manchester  and. 
when  traffic  warrants,  at  Laconia,  and 
Berlin;  a  weather  bureau  forecasting  fa- 
cility for  the  State.  The.se  and  other  fa- 
cilities are  sorely  needed.  While  some 
of  the  navigational  aids  are  provided 
directly  through  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  many  communities  in  New 
Hampshire  and  all  other  States  rely  on 
the  aid  to  airports  program  to  provide 
the  assistanct  which  enables  them  more 
fully  to  participate  in  commerce. 

Passage  of  the  bill,  therefore,  would  be 
one  more  step  in  the  direction  of  better 
safer,  and  more  dependable  air  trans- 
portation, for  small  cities,  as  well  as  for 
great  cities.  The  bill  is  not  designed  just 
to  build  longer  and  longer  runways  for 
bigger  and  bigger  airplanes;  to  the  con- 
trary' it  IS  designed  to  make  air  .service 
safe,  attractive,  and  dependable  in  nil 
cities  which  have  a  reasonable  chance 
of  utilizing  such  service. 

These  general  considerations  impel  me 
to  .support  this  bill,  and  nothing  in  the 
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the    legislation   weakens  my 


details   of 
support. 

The  bill  continues,  for  another  3  years, 
the  $75  million  a  year  program.  The 
committee  heard  from  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses  who  requested  a  larger  program, 
but  I  believe  this  amount  has  provided 
a  realistic  and  effective  program  over  the 
past  several  years  and  will  be  adequate 
in  the  immediate  future,  at  least.  To 
my  mind,  it  strikes  a  reasonable  balance 
between  the  desire  of  many  for  more 
money  and  the  fears  of  others,  which 
I  largely  share,  that  we  simply  cannot 
afford  more  when  the  Federal  budget 
is  close  to  an  all-time  high. 
I  urge  passage  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  for  his  state- 
ment on  this  bill.  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  have  a  common  cause.  In 
this  instance.  Vermont  makes  very  lib- 
eral use  of  two  of  the  airports,  those  at 
Keene  and  Lebanon,  which  are  just 
across  the  river  from  us.  I  believe  some 
40  percent  of  Lebanon  business  gener- 
ates on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

That  leads  me  to  say  that  one  cannot 
always  tell,  by  looking  at  a  few  populous 
centers,  where  the  wealth  and  strength 
of  this  country  originate. 

We  have  our  mahi  highway  system, 
and  we  have  our  byroads  and  access 
roads.  Statistically,  access  roads  do  not 
pay  for  their  upkeep.  The  main  high- 
way system  would  not  exist  except  for 
the  many  access  roads  that  empty  into 
thim;  and  I  think  the  same  is  true  of 
airports  Of  late,  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency for  airlines  to  neglect  the  business 
of  the  more  sparsely  settled  rural  areas; 
yet  those  are  areas  where  it  is  possible 
to  build  up  more  business,  and  thereby 
expand  the  economy  and  prosperity  of 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  Mr.  Cotton]  Is  performing  a 
valuable  service.  We  know  that  business 
can  be  built  up  in  some  of  the.se  areas 
if  an  effort  is  made  to  do  it.  In  the 
ca.se  of  the  Mohawk  Lines.  I  believe  the 
part  of  Mohawk  which  services  Vermont 
is  not  subsidized,  so  I  understand.  Mo- 
hawk Lines  have  built  up  their  business 
there,  and  that  would  be  ti-ue  of  any 
other  airline  that  sees  fit  to  serve  north- 
ern New  England.  The  potential  busi- 
ne.ss  is  there,  but  there  must  be  adequate 
service  and — more  important  than  all 
else — it  must  be  sustained  service.  When 
passengers  plan  to  return  by  air  to  wher- 
ever they  came  from,  they  want  to  know 
that  the  planes  will  be  running  the  next 
week  or  the  next  day — weather  per- 
mitting So  sustained  service  is  very 
important. 

We  have  had  demonstrated  to  us  how 
easy  it  is  for  an  airline  to  discourage 
•service  at  certain  points  which  it  finds 
inconvenient  to  serve.  Both  Vennont 
and  New  Hampshire  have  suffered  in  that 
re.spect. 

I  have  seen  at  the  Barre-Montpeller 
airport,  in  Vermont,  passengers  who  have 
driven  there  all  the  way  from  Berlin, 
NH     about  80  miles  awav      That  situ- 
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ation  has  existed  there  ever  since  service 
was  suspended  at  the  Berlin  airport. 

That  Is  the  nearest  place  to  which  they 
could  drive  from  the  Berlin  area  and  the 
area  to  the  north  of  it,  yet  we  know  that 
certain  Interests  would  like  to  see  even 
the  Barre-Montpeller  Airport  discon- 
tinued. So  once  more  I  join  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  in  his 
remarks  and  state  that  I  think  he  ts  doing 
the  whole  rural  area  a  great  service. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his 
observations.  In  his  characteristic 
brief,  direct,  and  succinct  manner  he  has 
put  his  finger  exactly  on  the  point  that 
I  was  seeking  to  emphasize  in  relation 
to  the  problem  that  confronts  his  State, 
my  State,  our  neighboring  State  of 
Maine,  and  other  so-called  marginal 
areas  in  this  country.  As  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  so  well  stated,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  when  an  air- 
line chooses  really  to  develop  a  rural 
area  and  encourage  travel  by  being  de- 
pendable, reliable,  informing  the  pub- 
lic, and  giving  the  people  good  service, 
it  is  surprising  how  many  passengers  the 
airlines  find  will  travel  that  route. 

There  is  an  old  saying  about  a  certain 
railroad  in  this  country  that  it  hated 
passengers — meaning  that  the  railroad 
would  like  to  curtail  its  short  haul  pas- 
senger service  and  encourage  only  the 
long  haul  service.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  3  more 
minutes.  The  same  situation  has  been 
distressingly  true  sometimes  in  air  serv- 
ice On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Sena- 
tor's distinguished  colleague  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  ProutyI,  who  serves  with  me 
on  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  we  are  thoroughly  alert 
to  the  situation  that  confronts  our  3 
northern  New  England  States.  We  shall 
have  some  suggestions  which  we  shall 
desire  to  discuss  among  the  two  Senators 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith  and  Mr.  Mus- 
KiEl.  the  two  Senators  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Aiken  and  Mr.  ProutyI,  and  the 
two  Senators  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton  and  Mr.  McIntyre]  concerning 
that  problem  in  the  near  future.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  wish  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  the  help  he  has 
given  us  in  past  years  and  this  year  in 
putting  together  an  effective  Federal 
Aid  to  Airports  Act.  and  also  the  con- 
tinuing interest  he  has  shown  in  the 
vast  needs  of  the  entire  New  England 
area  for  improved  airports  and  airline 
service.  He  is  the  Senator  who  sparked 
the  investigation  and  study  resulting 
from  the  discontinuance  of  the  North- 
east Airline  run  to  Florida  in  an  effort  to 
determine  what  type  of  air  service  we 
would  be  able  to  obtain  for  that  great 
industrial  area.  The  Senator  was  the 
one  who.  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  other 
New  England  Senators,  afforded  leader- 
ship in  requesting  committee  hearings 
on  that  question. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CX)TTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  the  hearings  it 
was  brought  out  effectively  that  safety 
features  are  badly  needed  at  New  Eng- 
land airports  for  more  reliable  public  air 
services  that  can  go  through  New  Eng- 
land weather,  as  well  as  consolidation  of 
regional  airports  when  we  can  get  them. 
If  I  remember  correctly,  there  is  not  a 
single  instrument-landing  system  avail- 
able north  of  Boston.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COTTON.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  While  the  bill  does 
not  include  a  provision  for  an  instru- 
ment-landing system,  it  includes  provi- 
sion for  runway  lighting,  glide  angle  ap- 
proaches, and  many  other  features.  I 
hope  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
will  give  Immediate  and  satisfactory  con- 
sideration to  the  things  for  which  the 
Senator  has  been  working  for  so  many 
years  in  the  committee,  including  the  in- 
stallation of  landing  aids  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  ob- 
servations. I  wish  also  to  thank  him  for 
his  kindness,  his  willingness,  and  his 
patience  in  holding  long  hearings  day 
after  day  concerning  New  England's 
problems  in  connection  with  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  Northeast  Airlines'  route 
to  Florida.  I  am  sure  that  every  New 
England  Senator,  including  the  distin- 
guished present  occupant  of  the  Chair, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  and  his  distinguished  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
stall]  are  grrateful  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation.  I  thank 
him  also  for  his  work  on  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  It  is  a  good  bill.  The 
subcommittee  has  unanimously  reported 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  7  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 


THE  BOKARO  (INDIA)  STEEL  PLANT 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  Bokaro 
steel  plant,  which  the  U.S.  Government 
is  contemplating  financing  up  to  about 
$950  million  through  the  foreign  aid 
program.  The  AID  of  our  Govern- 
ment hired  the  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
to  make  a  study  of  the  steel  industry  in 
India.  We  paid  to  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  the  sum  of  $686,344  to  make 
the  study.  The  study  consists  of  two 
voliunes.  both  of  which  are  available  for 
inspection.  Since  the  time  the  study 
was  completed,  a  synopsis  of  the  study 
was  prepared  by  an  economic  expert  of 
the  steel  Industry.  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss that  synopsis  because  It  contains 
information  of  the  most  vital  conse- 
quence. 

We  should  have  in  mind  that  we  con- 
template putting  up  $950  million  to 
establish  a  steel  plant  costing  $1.5  billion. 
which  would  compete  with  private  indus- 
try In  India.     If  the  plant  were  con- 


structed, it  would  be  governmen tally 
operated,  and  in  a  governmental  opera- 
tion, it  would  compete  with  existing  steel 
plants  in  that  country. 

In  volume  1  of  the  study,  there  is  set 
forth  an  analysis  of  the  capacity  and  the 
present  use  of  the  six  main  sources  of 
steel  production  in  India.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  the  status  of  the  capacity 
and  the  present  utilization  of  the  capac- 
ity: 

First  is  the  Tata  Steel  Works,  having 
a  rated  capacity  of  2  million  tons,  which 
is  not  now  being  realized  due  to  raw- 
material-supply  difficulties.  Second  is 
the  Indian  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  with  a 
capacity  of  1  million  tons,  which  is  oper- 
ating at  that  level. 

No.  3  is  Hindustan  Steel.  Ltd.,  Rourke- 
la,  with  a  rated  capacity  of  1  million 
tons,  which  is  not  operating  at  full  ca- 
pacity. 

No.  4  is  Hindustan  Steel,  Ltd.,  Bhilai, 
with  a  rated  capacity  of  1  million  tons, 
operating  at  the  capacity  of  its  produc- 
tive ability. 

No.  5  is  Hindustan  Steel,  Ltd..  Durga- 
pur,  with  a  1 -million  ton  capacity,  also 
operating  below  that  level. 

Thus,  three  of  the  main  plants  in  India 
are  operating  below  their  maximum  pro- 
duction capacity.  India,  however,  wishes 
to  build  a  $1.5  billion  plant.  It  would  be 
the  largest  venture  at  a  single  time  into 
steel  plant  building  in  India. 

India  wishes  to  do  this  so  as  to  operate 
on  a  governmental  basis  to  compete  with 
private  industry,  as  I  have  heretofore 
stated. 

If  the  five  plants  now  existing  are  not 
operating  at  their  full  capacity,  why 
should  we  put  up  American  taxpayers' 
money  in  the  sum  of  $950  million  to 
establish  another  plant?  I  cannot  see 
the  wisdom  of  that  design.  I  think  it  is 
wrong,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  done. 

This  synopsis  was  prepared  by  experts 
of  the  steel  industry  of  the  United  States. 
In  volume  II  the  synopsis  shows  that — 

Eighty  percent  of  India's  steel  capacity  Is 
located  within  135  miles  of  the  Tata  works. 

Which  is  the  private  steel  plant. 

Bokaro  Is  contemplated  for  this  same  area. 
Over  and  above  the  problem  of  limited 
trained  personnel  which  are  at  present  in- 
adequate even  for  existing  steel  plants,  there 
are  four  major  additional  problems — 

I  am  quoting  from  the  synopsis — 

tran.sportatlon.  power,  water,  and  raw  mate- 
rials. Raw  materials,  as  Indicated  above,  are 
already  plaguing  the  Tata  workfi  and  the 
problem  should  be  allowed  an  additional  2 
years  to  be  solved. 

2.  One  of  the  most  di£Bcult  problems  is 
poor   and  remotely   located   limestone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  have  3  minutes 
more? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  continue  to  read 
from  the  report.  There  is  also  a  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  ore: 

Ore  seems  to  be  adequate  except  that 
alumina  runs  almost  5  percent. 
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That  is  not  my  statement.  That  is 
the  statement  made  by  the  economic  ex- 
perts of  the  steel  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

Coal  U  rmth«r  poor  with  aah  averaging  16 
to  18  peroant,  aXt«r  washing  and  ■ulphur 
runnlng  05  to  0.7  percent.  Coking  coal  re- 
serves are  I^  billion  tons  and  weekly  coking 
coal  reserraa  are  8.5  billion  tons. 

With  reapact  to  mani>ower.  Bokaro  Is  In 
an  agrlcxilturml  area  with  no  large  nearby 
cities  and  no  Industrial  know-how  except 
coal  mining.  It  U  a  poor  location  for  In- 
dians to  xnova  to  and  live  and  even  worse  for 
Americans.  Tha  estimated  manpower  needed 
for  step  1  txicludlcg  administrative,  tech- 
nical, etc.,  U  slightly  over  8,000  people  It 
Is  assumed  that  Bokaro  would  Involve  a 
10-year  manaftmant  contract  with  qualified 
Americans. 

The  eatlmatcd  costs  of  the  Bukaro  steel 
plant,  step  1  through  step  3,  are  as  follows; 

The  total  to,  In  the  three  steps.  $1,382 
million. 

This  analysis  of  the  impediments  is 
not  mine.  It  was  made  by  experts  of  the 
U.S.  steel  industry.  The  analysis  points 
out  that  economically  it  Is  not  advisable 
at  this  time  to  build  the  plant.  There- 
fore, I  express  my  vigorous  opposition  to 
the  prop<Mal  that  we  should  make  a  $950 
million  loan. 

Finally.  If  we  should  make  the  loan. 
the  money  would  go  to  the  Indian  Oov- 
emment  to  establish  a  socialized  steel 
plant.  Money  earned  In  our  free  enter- 
prise ssrstem  in  the  United  States  would 
be  loaned  to  establish  a  governmentally 
owned  steel  plant  to  compete  with  the 
privately  operated  steel  plants  of  India. 
I  cannot  sec  the  logic  of  such  a  course. 

We  liave  no  right  to  tell  foreign  na- 
tions what  type  of  economy  they  will 
adopt,  but  we  have  a  right  to  say.  "If 
you  wish  to  borrow  our  money  you  can- 
not have  it  if  you  are  going  to  establish 
an  economic  system  which  is  against  our 
philosophy  and  is  constantly  attempting 
to  break  down  the  free  enterprise  system 
of  the  United  SUtes." 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  granting  me 
the  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  complete  study  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it. 
because  it  is  of  extreme  importance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Nons  Takkm  Fkom  thi  Pkasibilitt  Stttdt  on 
PaopoaxD  BOKAMO  Sxm,  PuittT  in  India, 
Prepaxxd  mx  Vj*TrxD  States  Steel  Corp. 

TOLUME     I 

1.  Population  of  India  at  mid- 1962  was  ap- 
proxlmataly  450  million.  It  is  expected  that 
100  million  wUl  ba  added  in  the  next  decade. 

2.  With  raspaet  to  the  possibility  of  steel 
exports  In  tha  future,  the  report  says  the 
following  at  paga  30:  "Although  steel  exports 
will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  relative 
cost  of  producing  steel  In  India  compared 
with  that  In  other  countries,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  pricing  policy  that  Is  worked  out 
for  steel  exports,  there  Is  no  reason  why 
India  should  not  ba  able  eventually  to  com- 
pete In  at  least  aagmenU  of  the  world  steel 
trade." 

India  haa  been  having  a  series  of  5-year 
plans,  of  which  tha  third  U  In  progress  and 
due  to  end  tha  end  of  March  1966.  The 
foxurth  plan  wia  cover  the  ensuing  5  years. 
The  report  doaa  not  anticipate  much  in  the 
way  of  ezporta  during  either  of  these  periods 


3.  The  following  table  Indicates.  In  thou- 
sands of  metric  tons,  production.  Imports,  ap- 
parent consumption,  and  Indirect  Imports 
(le.  steel  contents  In  things  Imported)  In 
India  for  the  years  1952  and  1961. 


Pro<1u<v 
tlon 

Import* 

Appsr- 

m\l  roo- 

siinip- 

Uon 

liiii>orU 

1W2 

lyfii 

1.142 

2,901 

IM 

1.038 

1.206 
3,939 

47S 
1.030 

In  1960.  consumption  of  steel  In  India  was 
divided  am'jiig  the  follnwlng  general  catego- 

•■'^^  Percent 

Railway 109 

Structural ii    8 

Bars  and  bar  shapes 40.  0 

Flat  rolled 31.5 

Other 6.8 

Con.sumptlon.  Including  Indirect  Imports, 
grew  at  the  rate  of  approximately  12  percent 
per  year  for   the  years   1952   through    1961. 

4.  The  report  Is  largely  predicated  on  the 
foUowing  estimated  ateci  demands  for  India 
f  jr  the  periods  noted. 

Estimated  demand  per  year 

[  In  thousands  of  metric  tons  | 
Period 

1963-66 6  916 

1970-71 11,235 

1975-76- 17.000 

1980.. 24.000 

The  foregoing  Umnagea  are  tons  of  finished 
steel  products.  The  24  nulUon  tons  for  1980 
are  considered  to  require  approximately  32 
million  tons  of  Ingots.  The  1970-71  de- 
mand assvmies  a  rate  of  growth  over  the 
prevlou.s  5  years  of  10  percent  per  year  The 
1975-78  presumed  demand  assumes  a  rate 
of  growth  of  approximately  8'j  percent  per 
year  over  the  previous  6  years  The  Hrst 
two  estimated  demands  are  predicated  on 
the  overall  Indl.ui  expansion  plans  for  Uiuse 
periods.  1  e  .  the  third  and  fourth  plana,  and 
discount  the  estlmues  of  Indian  economists 
by  20  percent  In  other  words,  demands 
used  In  the  report  are  80  percent  of  those 
predicted  In  the  third  and  fourth  Indian 
plans. 

5  Following  below  are  the  existing  steel 
plants  In  India,  their  current  rated  capacity, 
and  their  estimated  effective  capacity  to  pro- 
duce finished  products.  In  the  years  ahead, 
based  upon  estimated  realization  of  the  ex- 
pansion plans. 

A  Tata  (  Jamshedpur  I  has  a  rated  capacity 
of  2  million  metric  tons  which  Is  not  being 
realized  at  present  due  to  raw  material  sup- 
ply difficulties.  Its  effective  capacity  U)  pn>- 
duce  finished  products  Is  estimated  as  fol- 
lows for  future  years . 

(In   thousands  of  metric    t<.»n8] 
Year 

19«3. J    730 

1966 1    920 

1971 2.620 

1976 : 2,620 

B  Indian  Iron  and  Steel  Co.  Ltd  i  Burn- 
pur)  has  a  current  rated  capacity  of  1  mil- 
lion metric  tons  and  Is  operating  at  that 
level.  Its  effective  capacity  to  produce 
finished  products  Is  estimated  as  follows  for 
future  years; 

[In   thousands  of  metric   tons) 
Year 

1963.- 

19G6 

1971... 

1978 


finished  products  Is  estimated  as  follows  for 
future  years: 


1,  190 
1,  190 
1,690 
1,690 


C  Hindustan  Steel.  Ltd -Rourkela  (built 
by  West  Germany)  has  a  current  rated  capac- 
ity of  1  million  metric  tons  but  Is  operating 
below  that.     Its  effective  capacity  to  protluce 


Year : 
1963. 
1966. 
1971- 
1978. 


[In   thousands  of  metric   tonsl 


630 
1,050 
2.040 
2.040 


D  Hindustan  Steel.  Ltd.— Bhilai  (built  by 
Ru.vla)  has  a  current  rated  capacity  of  i 
mlUlnn  metric  tons  and  is  operating  at  that 
level.  Its  effective  capacity  to  produce  fin- 
Ished  products  Is  estimated  as  follows  for 
future  years: 

[In  thousands  of  metric  tonsj 
Year 

1963 _  _  TgQ 

1966 :::::  1 420 

1971 a.  030 

1976 3,230 

E  Hindustan  Steel,  Ltd.— Durgapur  (built 
by  Great  Britain)  has  a  current  rated  ca- 
pacity  of  I  million  metric  tons  and  Is  operat- 
ing below  that  level.  Its  effective  capacity 
to  produce  finished  products  Is  estimated 
as  follows  for  future  years: 

[In  thousands  of  metric  tons) 


Yeur  ■ 
1963 
1966 

l'.(71 
1976 


630 

840 

1.300 

2,780 


F  Other  (over  100  small  plants  reroHlng 
rails,  semifinished,  etc).  Their  effective 
capacity  to  produce  finished  products  Is  es- 
timated as  follows  for  future  years; 


Year 
19»53 
1966 

1J71 
1976 


I  la  thousands  of  metric  tons] 


830 

1.113 

1.635 

1.635 

6  The  following  table  Indicates  the  esti- 
mated steel  to  be  provided  by  the  foregoing 
plants  In  India,  expanded  as  It  Is  anticipated 
they  will  be  expanded  in  the  future; 

|Th<ni«iml  nictrlr  ton.«I 


Year 

FIii1.n1ip(1 
prmlucls 

ToUl  stprl 
prcxliirts 

TotfU 
Int-Mls 

l**Wi 

«.e78 

8.7W 

11.186 

«.47« 

W.  WiW 

1.',  H'li) 

7..W 
11  21)0 
U.3W) 

W71 

Itf76 

7.  The  following  table  Indicates  the  antici- 
pated demand  as  shown  In  paragraph  No.  4 
above  related  to  the  anticipated  supply  and 
the  apparent  deficit. 

1  Thousand  iiirtric  ton?] 


Year 

Demand 

Supply 

nofliit 

I'HW 

1I.23A 
17,000 

S,A9A 

M.  6M4 

11,075 

1   ,121 

ii<:i 

I'lT'i 

S  ^^25 

- 

The  anticipated  supply  flg\ires  do  not  ex- 
actly match  those  In  paragraph  No.  6  and 
I  was  unable  to  find  the  reason  for  the  dis- 
crepancy.    However,   they  are  quite   close 

8.  The  Bokaro  steel  plant  Is  planned  In 
three  stagoe  or  steps,  with  the  following  num- 
ber of  blast  furnaces  and  the  anticipated 
Iron  production,  steel  ingut  production  and 
finished  steel  production; 


St.p  1 

1,400 
1,040 

Steps 

3 

2.  I'JJ 

2.aoo 

1,800 

stop  3 

N'uiiilit-r  tt!  hl.ist  tkinUMCO 
.\iitlrli>:ili'd  :riin  prfvdiirtlnri  ' 
.\ntlcii>Hlr<l   still    Ingot   |>ro- 

dui-tioii  ' 

.\iill(ipnti>d  fliil^ht'd  5t<'<'l  pro- 

diictUin  '    

i 
3,528 

4,000 

2. 900 

'  Thou-sojid  metric  tons. 


1963 
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It  i.s  anticipated  that  steps  1.  3.  and  3  would 
t,e  completed  respectively  by  about  1966,  1971, 
and  1976.  On  this  basis,  the  steel  deficits  In 
Those  years  would  be  as  follows: 


V.ar 

Deficit 
Im  fori- 
Hokaro 

Contribu- 
tion of 
Bokaro 

Deficit 

after 

Bokaro 

1.427 
2.348 
4,910 

1,040 

1,81X) 
2,910 

387 

548 

2,000 

l»7l 
IICI. 


9  The  products  anticipated  for  Bokaro  are 
li>it  rolled  sheets  and  strip,  cold  rolled  sheets 
Mild  strip,  galvanized  sheets,  and  plates. 

10  The  facilities  contemplated  are  a  coke 
plant,  blast  furnaces,  a  Universal  slabbing 
mill  of  4  million  tons  capacity,  and  80-lnch 
hut  strip  mill  of  3.500,000  tons  capacity, 
tandem  mills,  and  a  140-Inch  sheared  plate 
mill.  Anticipated  annual  sales  from  these 
facilities.  In  dollars,  are  as  follows: 

Mver   step    1 $157,198,000 

.\fter    step    2 272.711,000 

After    step    3 445.877,000 

VOLUME    II 

Volume  II  points  out  some  of  the  problems 
Involved  In  Bokaro  and  the  anticipated 
capital  cost. 

1  Eighty  percent  of  India's  steel  capacity 
is  KKated  within  135  miles  of  the  Tata  works 
at  Jamshedpur.  Bokaro  Is  contemplated  for 
this  .same  area.  Over  and  above  the  prob- 
lem of  limited  trained  personnel  which  are 
at  present  inadequate  even  for  existing  steel 
plants,  there  are  four  major  additional  prob- 
lems. Transportation,  power,  water  and  raw 
materials  Raw  materials,  as  Indicated  above, 
iu-e  already  plaguing  the  Tata  works  and  the 
problem  should  be  allowed  an  additional  2 
years  to  be  solved. 

2  One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  Is 
poor  and  remotely  located  limestone.  Con- 
sideration Is  even  being  given  to  fine  grlnd- 
inij  and  flotation  to  Improve  Its  quality. 
Ore  .seems  to  be  adequate  except  that  alumina 
ruius  almost  5  percent.  Coal  Is  rather  poor 
with  ash  averaging  16  to  18  percent,  after 
washing  and  sulfur  running  0.5  and  0.7  per- 
cent. Coking  coal  reserves  are  IVi  billion 
tons  and  weakly  coking  coal  reserves  are  3.5 
billion  tons. 

3  With  respect  to  manpower.  Bokaro  Is  In 
an  agricultural  area  with  no  large  nearby 
cities  and  no  Industrial  know-how  except 
coal  mining  It  Is  a  poor  location  for 
Indians  to  move  to  and  live  and  even  worse 
for  Americans.  The  estimated  manpower 
needed  for  step  1  Including  administrative, 
technical,  etc..  Is  slightly  over  8,000  people. 
It  Is  assumed  that  Bokaro  would  Involve  a 
10-year  management  contract  with  quall- 
Sed  Americans. 

4  The  estimated  costs  of  the  Bokaro  steel 
phint,  step  1  through  step  3,  are  as  follows, 
in  tliotisands  of  dollars: 


m>llan< 

RuiMf-  ("OSt 

sti«t<-il  in 
dollars 

Total 
<iollars 

.^Up  1 

SIJ.-ISH 
IR2.  3fi7 
21ft.  M- 

314.  r>63 

7,^.  488 
KM.  346 

827.241 

-Ic  |i  2 

237.855 

■^tip  3 

31A,»43 

Tc.t.'il. 

8V»I..'..V.> 

490.  487 



1.382,039 

It  Is  estimated  that  step  1  will  cost  roughly 
8125  million  more  than  It  would  In  the 
United  States. 

5  The  anticipated  spending  schedule  Is  as 
follows    (in    thousands   of    dollars)  : 

1963 3.  926 

1964 100,491 

1965 398. 60a 

1966 280.953 

1967 118.988 

1968 24,282 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  6  minutes  from  the  time 
on  this  side. 

The  PRESIPINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

PROPOSED  LIMITED  NUCLEAR 
TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment has  been  speaking  with  two  voices 
in  discussing  the  proposed  limited  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty.  The  statement 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stafif,  as  released 
by  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee,  was 
frank  enough  to  admit  that  there  are 
"military  disadvantages  to  the  treaty." 
On  balance,  however,  the  statement  says 
they  "are  not  so  serious  as  to  render 
it  unacceptable."  Their  conclusion  ex- 
plains that  this  is  so  because  of  the  im- 
portant political  gains  which  might  be 
achieved. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  however. 
takes  a  more  optimistic  view.  His  testi- 
mony before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee concludes  with  this  statement, 
that  "the  values  of  the  treaty  are  sub- 
stantial even  if  we  consider  only  the 
military  area." 

The  Secretary's  view  is  based  upon  the 
main  theme  of  his  testimony:  That  the 
United  States  p>ossesses  "tens  of  thou- 
sands" of  nuclear  warheads,  and  that 
this  numerical  preponderance  over  the 
Soviets  will  be  maintained  even  under 
such  a  treaty  as  that  now  proposed. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  other  portions 
of  the  two  items  of  testimony  there  are 
catch  phrases  and  qualifications  which 
attempt  to  make  them  perfectly  com- 
patible. The  Job  of  the  Senate  is  to 
make  absolutely  sure  that,  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  civilian  optimism 
and  the  military  reservations  do  not  con- 
ceal any  significant  disagreements  as  to 
the  impact  upon  this  Nation's  security 
of  the  test  ban  proposal. 

And  I  would  like  to  cite  here  one  area 
in  which  such  a  disagreement  might 
well  be  possible.  I  refer  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Secretary's  assurances 
regarding  our  tens  of  thousands  of  war- 
heads and  the  foreseeable  future  in 
which  delivery  vehicles  for  those  war- 
heads may  significantly  be  diminished 
in  number  and  quality  in  comparison 
to  the  delivery  systems  of  the  Soviet. 

No  number  of  warheads  can  truly  be 
reassuring  if  we  do  not  have  adequate 
means  of  delivering  them.  No  treaty 
regarding  nuclear  tests  can  be  reassur- 
ing if  our  defenses  become  inventory 
items  In  a  warehouse.  No  talk  of  pre- 
paredness to  test  under  the  treaty  can 
be  reassuring  if  we  lack  equal  prepared- 
ness regarding  the  delivery  systems 
which  turn  warheads  from  mere  statis- 
tics into  a  true  shield  of  freedom. 

Let  us,  in  considering  this  treaty,  then 
discover  if  the  military  disadvantages 
mentioned  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  such  areas  as  these: 

What  percentage  of  our  present  nu- 
clear striking  force  depends  upon  the 
Strategic  Air  Command's  force  of 
manned  bombers?  The  percentage.  I 
am  sure,  is  high. 


I  may  say  that  the  Secretary  himself 
estimates  it  to  be  about  75  percent. 
Therefore,  what  is  the  future  of  that 
striking  force  as  we  cut  back  on  our 
manned  bomber  system?  If  it  is  to  be  re- 
placed by  new  systems,  can  the  replace- 
ment be  made,  in  full  security,  without 
any  of  the  tests  banned  by  the  proposed 
treaty?  Do  the  civilians  and  the  mili- 
tary men  speak  with  a  single  voice  on 
this? 

How  has  the  withdrawal  of  oui-  Thor 
and  Jupiter  missiles  affected  our  de- 
livery capabilities?  Do  the  civilians  and 
the  military  speak  with  a  single  voice 
on  that?  Are  further  withdrawals  pos- 
sible under  the  treaty  and  its  subse- 
quent steps?  How  would  that  affect  our 
security? 

What  impact  upon  the  relative 
strength  of  Soviet  and  American  nu- 
clear delivery  systems  can  be  antici- 
pated as  a  result  of  Russia's  admitted 
superiority  in  high-yield  weapons  and 
our  admitted  disadvantages  in  develop- 
ing comparable  ones  under  the  treaty? 
Could  our  numerical  superiority  in  war- 
heads be  overcome  by  qualitative  ad- 
vances on  Russia's  part? 

The  treaty  proposal  speaks  of  not 
testing  nuclear  weapons  in  space.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  to  inhibit  the  Soviets 
or  ourselves  from  testing  space  delivery 
systems,  however.  On  our  side,  by  con- 
tr£ist,  W2  have  as  a  stated  policy  of  the 
E>efense  Department  the  fact  that  we 
will  not  orbit  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. Will  the  treaty  freeze  that  policy 
while  heating  up  Russian  advances  to- 
ward usable  space  delivery  systems? 

What  is  our  delivery  position  overall? 
The  B-47  and  B-52  programs  are  being 
phased  out.  Three  Titan  missile  squad- 
rons, previously  programed,  have  been 
cut  out  Our  Polaris  program  remains 
the  same  41 -boat  program  as  during  the 
previous  administration.  Skybolt.  a 
highly-sophisticated  attempt  to  preserve 
the  utility  of  our  manned  bomber  force 
into  the  1970's,  has  been  cancelled — and 
with  it  much  of  the  delivery  capability 
of  our  British  allies.  Our  orbiting  space 
platform  program,  which  would  be  a 
step,  at  least,  toward  preventing  a  space 
weap>ons  gap  has  dropped,  and  dropped 
in  priority  in  America,  while  similar  pro- 
grams are  advancing  in  the  Soviet  . 

My  point  simply  is  this:  The  assur- 
ance that  this  treaty  has  no  adverse 
military  impact  is  so  far  backed  by  im- 
posing statistics  of  numbers  of  war- 
heads. My  question  is  whether  these 
assurances  will  hold  as  strongly  if  we 
direct  our  questioning  toward  delivery 
systems.  Is  it  not  enough  to  talk  of  our 
strength  in  numbers  alone.  Nor  is  it 
enough  to  speak  of  readiness  to  test. 
It  is  the  readiness  to  strike,  the  real 
readiness  to  defend  ourselves,  that 
coimts.  What  steps  to  assure  that  read- 
iness have  to  be  guaranteed  under  such 
a  treaty  as  the  one  we  are  considering? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  30  more  seconds. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  our  ability 
to  deliver  our  weapons  in  the  years 
ahead,  this  treaty  will  not  ease  those 
doubts  but  merely  turn  them  into  more 
grave  dangers.    The  time  to  thrash  this 
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out  Is  now,  before  we  commit  the  secu- 
rity of  ihla  Nation  to  any  proposal  which 
may  be  anything  less  than  completely 
thought  through. 


August  23 


THE  RAILROAO  WORK  RULES 
DISPUTE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  If  the  news  ticker  ac- 
count on  the  proposed  legislation  for  set- 
tling the  railroad  dispute  which  allegedly 
came  out  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
this  morning  is  correct.  I  cannot  think 
of  a  greater  legislative  mistake  we  could 
make.  If  the  ticker  account  is  correct — 
and  I  understand  It  is — the  Commerce 
Committee  recommends  a  proposal  for 
compulsory  arbitration:  and  let  us  stop 
"kidding"  ourselves  about  it.  I  will 
never  TOte  for  a  full-fledged  compulsory 
arbitration  bill  for  the  settlement  of  a 
labor  dispute  In  America  as  long  as  I 
serve  In  the  Senate. 

When  that  bill  reaches  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  I  shall  move  to  substitute 
the  President's  proposal  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  railroad  dispute.  The 
President's  proposal  is  far  superior  to 
the  committee's  proposal.  I  do  not  care 
what  semantics  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee uses — a  proposal  which  sets  up  a  7- 
man  board  for  a  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute, binding  upon  the  parties  by  law, 
is  compiilsory  arbitration.  Oh,  I  un- 
derstand that  it  is  said.  "What  about 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon's  pro- 
posal in  support  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal? Is  not  that  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion?"   And   the   answer   is   'No." 

I  have  discussed  that  subject  before 
in  the  Senate  and  I  shall  again  during 
the    forthcoming    debate.    The    Presi- 
dent's proposal  Is  to  turn  this  problem 
over  for  temporary  determinations  for  a 
2-year  period  to   the   Interstate   Com- 
merce     Commission.    The     ICC      was 
created  by  law  to  exercise  Jurisdiction 
over  the  railroads  In  this  country.     The 
Congress  Itself,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and 
the  carriers.  In  the  past  has  jissigned 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  so-called  Wash- 
ington agreement  to  the   ICC.     Under 
the  Washington  agreement,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  given  the 
determination  of  Job  security  problems 
in  cases  of  mergers.     Under  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Comjnisslon.  the  parties 
remain  free,  by  the  Presidents  proposal, 
to  continue  collective  bargaining  on  the 
Issues  in  dispute  during  the  2-year  pe- 
riod,  but  after  the   2-year  period   the 
problem  will  be  before  us  de  novo.     All 
of  the  appeal  procedures  and  procedural 
legal  rights  available  under   the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  will  be  available  to 
the  parties  under  the  President's  pro- 
posal. 

I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  understand 
why  the  railroad  brotherhood  chiefs 
seem  to  have  lost  their  commonsense. 
Some  of  us  have  been  pleading  with 
them  for  weeks  to  take  to  their  mem- 
bership a  proposal  of  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion for  settlement  of  the  dispute.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  believes  that 
if  the  railroad  brotherhood  members 
were  given  the  facts  about  the  railroad 
dispute,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  brother- 


hood membership  would  vote  over- 
whelmingly for  voluntary  arbitration  of 
this  dispute. 

Such  a  precedent  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration established  in  the  bill  reported  to 
be  coming  from  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  this  case  cannot  be  established 
without  our  finding  it  on  our  doorstep 
in  the  future  in  case  after  ca.'jp  It  will 
ri.se  to  plague  the  Congress.  It  is  Ju.st 
as  bad  as  the  proposal  pending  before 
the  Senate,  introduced  by  a  proup  of 
Senators,  to  establish  a  watchdog  com- 
mittee over  collective  bartiainlnp  in  the 
railroad  Industry.  In  the  first  place. 
Congress  Is  not  qualified  so  to  function. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  field  of  American 
life  In  which  a  group  of  politicians  Is 
not  qualified  to  function  as  watchdogs 
of  collective  bargaining— for  the  same 
reason  that  there  should  not  be  turned 
over  to  the  courts  the  determination  of 
the  economic  problems  of  labor  rela- 
tions. 

I  say  to  the  brotherhoods,  "Come  to 
your  senses.  You  have  no  right  to  try 
to  settle  the  economic  i.ssues  which  are 
involved  in  this  issue  on  the  picket  line, 
for  they  are  not  subject  to  settlement  on 
the  picket  line."  A  settlement  calls  for 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  facts.  It  calls 
for  a  careful  analysis  of  the  problems 
that  are  going  to  arise  in  respect  to  auto- 
mation. Congre.ss  will  have  to  enact  leg- 
islation in  the  field  of  automation  and 
job  dLsJointures  in  an  attempt  to  .seek 
to  determine  to  what  extent  the  public, 
the  chief  beneficiary  of  automation,  the 
principal  beneficiary  of  technical  ad- 
vance emd  progress,  should  pay  for  the 
loss  of  Jobs  that  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  workers  are  suffering  week  by 
week  as  a  result  of  the  rapid  advance 
in  technology. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  fair  to  expect 
employers  to  pick  up  the  total  cost  of 
automation  in  the  form  of  paying  for  the 
loss  of  Jotxs.  There  is  an  area  where 
some  contribution  should  be  made  by 
employers,  and  industrial  .statesmen 
among  employers  recognize  it.  It  has 
been  recognized  in  various  collective  bar- 
gaining agreemenLs  that  are  being  adopt- 
ed these  days  It  is  found  in  the  steel 
industry.  It  Ls  found  in  the  west  coast 
longshore  Industry.  It  i.s  found  in  the 
rubber  industry. 

These  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments, on  the  other  hand,  are  not  capa- 
ble of  covering  the  issue  as  to  how  much 
the  public  should  pay.  Labor  cannot 
expect,  either,  not  to  pay  some  .share  of 
the  cost  of  Job  losses  due  to  automation 
Here  is  the  area  of  legislation  that  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  few- 
years,  in  my  Judgment.  The  President 
recognized  it  in  his  proposal,  and  sug- 
gested and  recommended  the  creation  of 
a  Presidential  National  Council  on  Auto- 
mation, to  do  two  things;  first,  to  find 
out  what  the  facta  are  in  regard  to  auto- 
mation and  the  resulting  cost  of  it.  and, 
second,  to  recommend  what  IcKislation 
needs  to  be  passed  in  the  public  interest 
to  cover  the  problem 

A  few  weeks  ago.  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  I  said  that  the  problem  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  problem  that  con- 
fronted Congress  in  the  period  from 
1900  to  1920.  the  so-called  era  of  pro- 
gressive labor  legislation,  dealing  with 


such  issues  as  the  Adamson  8-hour  law 
minimum  wages,  safety  legislation,  and 
a  long  list  of  legislative  objectives  deal- 
ing  with  the  problem  of  protecting  the 
legitimate  rights  of  labor  and  of  indus- 
try in  the  field  of  employer-labor  rela- 
tions. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  critical  labor 
dispute  is  facing  us  is  no  justification  for 
coming  forward  with  a  proposal  that 
amounts  to  compulsory  arbitration  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes.  We  cannot 
reconcile  compulsory  arbitration  with 
economic  freedom.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  any  employer  or  any 
labor  leader  in  America  could  propose 
or  agree  to  compulsory  arbitration  for 
the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes. 

That  is.  in  effect,  turning  the  economj 
of  the  country,  segment  by  segment  in- 
volved in  disputes,  over  to  a  third  party 
for  a  determination  of  the  wages  and 
working  conditions.  It  would  also  lead 
to  a  determination  of  prices  and  man- 
agerial rights  for  employers. 

I  shall  fight  to  the  last  roll  call  against 
this  proposal  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. I  may  go  down  whipped  again, 
which  is  no  new  experience  for  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon,  but  the  prin- 
ciples that  I  shall  defend  will  rise  time 
and  time  again  to  plague  the  Senate  if 
it  adopts  this  unwise  proposal  for  com- 
pul-sory  arbitration. 


CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  at  the  con- 
clu.sion  of  my  remarks,  two  articles  on 
American  policy  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
first  is  an  article  entitled  "War  Against 
Reds  Dominated  News,"  written  by 
Homer  Bigart  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  August  22.  1963;  the  sec- 
ond  is  an  article  entitled  "The  Swamps 
of  Saigon."  written  by  Robert  Karr 
McCabe,  Newsweek's  correspondent  In 
Southeast  Asia,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  Leader  of  Augu.st  19. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
"See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  these  ar- 
ticles tell  a  very  sad  story  of  American 
foreign  policy.  It  Is  a  policy  that  has 
failed,  and  has  cost  us  billions  of  dollars 
in  the  meantime,  and  the  loss  of  precious 
American  lives.  The  sooner  the  United 
States  ceases  its  support  of  the  Diem 
Government,  the  better  off  we  shall  be. 
Newspaper  accounts  coming  from  that 
area  in  recent  hours  indicate  that  there 
have  been  some  changes  in  the  Govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam,  but  the  accounts 
of  such  changes  are  not  very  reassuring. 
It  appears  that  the  changes  consist  of 
changing  from  the  dictatorship  of  Diem 
to  a  dictatorship  of  the  military. 

We  keep  Diem  afloat  with  huge  sums 
of  foreign  aid;  and  although  that  aid  is 
touted  as  a  means  of  containing  com- 
munism without  use  of  American  forces, 
we  are  using  American  forces,  too.  In 
South  Vietnam.  Diem,  is  our  responsi- 
bility, and  the  world  knows  it.  If  we 
were  to  cut  the  string,  he  would  sink. 
So  long  as  we  do  not,  we  must  accept  all 
the  opprobrium  that  goes  with  his  nox- 
ious regime.    He  is  our  responsibility  be- 
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cause  we  assumed  it.  We  assumed  it 
wrongfully.  In  my  Judgment,  the  posi- 
tion that  we  should  have  taken  from  the 
very  beginning  was  that  we  would  co- 
operate with  other  free  nations  In  the 
defense  of  freedom  in  South  Vietnam, 
but  that  we  would  not  assume  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  protection  of  free- 
dom in  South  Vietnam. 

Time  and  time  again  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  I  have  raised  the  question, 
and  I  raise  it  again,  and  I  shall  continue 
to  raise  it  until  our  policy  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  changed:  Where  are  the  other 
free  nations  in  respect  to  helping  in  the 
protection  of  freedom  in  South  Vietnam? 
Why  is  it  America's  responsibility  alone? 
Where  are  Australia,  New  2^ealand, 
and  Canada?  Where  Is  England  or 
France  or  West  Germany?  Where  are 
the  rest  of  our  alleged  allies? 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
a  full  exposure  of  all  the  facts.  Involving 
our  present  and  past  relationships  with 
Diem. 

I  have  opposed  unilateral  U.S.  inter- 
vention in  South  Vietnam  from  the  be- 
ginning. I  have  insisted  that  we  should 
not  give  aid  there  unless  the  other  free 
nations  of  the  world  were  willing — and 
tliey  were  not — to  help  us  in  South  Viet- 
nam, with  their  financial  aid  and  their 
blood.  I  have  always  urged  that  we  stay 
out  of  South  Vietnam  If  going  In  means 
for  the  most  part  that  the  United  States 
will  carry  the  full  load.  I  urge  now  that 
we  get  out,  unless  our  alleged  allies  In 
NATO  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  are 
willing  to  do  their  fair  share — and  that 
includes  France  and  Great  Britain. 

I  again  refer  to  the  two  articles  which 
I  have  asked  to  have  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  First  I  refer  briefly  to  the 
article  by  Homer  Bigart.  published  in  the 
New  York  Times.  In  the  article  he  dis- 
cusses how  we  got  into  South  Vietnam 
in  the  first  place,  and  points  out  the  con- 
flict that  developed  between  the 
US.  Ambassador  and  CIA.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  speak  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  what  the  CIA  policy  really  was,  be- 
cause Senators  cannot  find  out.  How- 
ever it  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  find  out.  For  several  years  Congress 
has  refused  to  return  foreign  policy  to 
the  American  people.  For  several  years 
Congress  has  refused  to  pass  the  neces- 
sary legislation  that  places  an  effective 
check  upon  CIA.  Congress  has  per- 
mitted CIA  to  continue  to  exercise  what 
appears,  in  fact,  to  amount  to  a  police 
power  in  a  democracy.  As  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  I  can- 
not tell  the  Senate — nor  can  any  other 
member  of  the  committee — what  the 
facts  are  about  the  CIA  poUcy  in  South 
Vietnam  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

I  say  to  the  American  people:  "You 
are  long  overdue  in  making  your  de- 
mands crystal  clear  to  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations  that  you 
want  an  end  to  the  growing  trend  toward 
sanctioning  a  continuation  of  what 
amounts  to  police  procedures  in  a  democ- 
racy." 

There  is  no  Justiflcation  for  giving  any 
agency  of  Government — CIA  or  any 
01  her — unchecked  power.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  we  have  given  to  CIA. 


But  listen  to  what  Mr.  Bigart  says 
about  the  conflict  that  arose  originally 
in  South  Vietnam: 

The  chief  CIA  agent.  Col.  Edward  G.  Lans- 
dale,  threw  his  support  behind  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem.  o];^;>oelng  the  UJS.  Ambassador,  Gen. 
J.  Lawton  Collins,  who  recommended  that 
the  United  States  withhold  support  from 
the  Saigon  government.  Allen  W.  Dulles, 
then  Director  General  of  the  Intelligence 
Agency,  persuaded  his  brother.  Secretary  of 
State  John  Poster  Dulles,  that  Colonel  Lans- 
dale  was  right. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  I  have  been  very  un- 
happy, within  the  sphere  of  my  knowl- 
edge of  facts  concerning  certain  inci- 
dents, relative  to  the  influence  the  CIA 
has  exercised  throughout  the  world  in 
the  determination  of  American  foreign 
policy,  particularly  including  instances 
in  Latin  America.  I  know  nothing  about 
the  so-called  Lansdale-Dulles  difference 
of  opinion  other  than  what  is  stated  in 
this  article.  However,  I  now  call  upon 
the  Secretary  of  State,  from  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  to  give  me  a  memoran- 
dum setting  forth  the  history,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  our  relationships  with 
South  Vietnam,  of  steps  that  were  taken 
that  resulted  in  our  becoming  involved 
in  South  Vietnam.  I  particularly  call 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State  to  advise  me 
in  that  memorandum  why  we  are  follow- 
ing what  amounts,  for  the  most  part,  to 
a  unilateral  course  of  action  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  say  to  the  Secretary  now:  "Do  not 
give  me  a  memorandiun  containing  ref- 
erences to  so-called  token  help  that  is 
being  offered  by  some  countries,  for  I 
am  not  interested  in  form,  only  in  sub- 
stance." I  want  to  know  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  how  we  got  into  the 
plight  we  are  in;  why  we  have  a  com- 
mitment to  support  a  tyrant  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  am  satisfied  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  United  States  buttress- 
ing Vietnam,  the  anti-Communist  forces 
in  South  Vietnam  would  have  thrown 
Diem  out  in  90  days,  a  long  time  in  the 
past. 

I  remember  an  occasion  when  I  con- 
ducted a  cross-examination  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  concerning 
anti-Diem  groups  exiled  in  Paris,  France. 
I  cross-examined  witnesses  in  behalf  of 
the  administration,  and  they  made  clear 
that  those  exiles  are  anti-Communist. 
They  are  also  anti-Diem. 

What  one  must  be  on  guard  against 
when  he  makes  a  speech  such  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  making 
today  are  the  smear  artists  in  the  coun- 
try, who  seek  to  give  the  impression  that 
because  one  does  not  support  a  tyrant  in 
South  Vietnam,  he  must  be  in  favor  of 
supporting  the  Communists.  Quite  to 
the  contrary.  We  have  been  building 
up  Communist  power  in  South  Vietnam 
by  supporting  a  dictatorial  tyrant  in  that 
coimtry.  In  fact,  too  frequently  in 
American  foreign  policy  we  have  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  Communists  by 
supporting  wrong  regimes  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  have  made  that  great  mistake 
in  South  Vietnam. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  prepare  for  the  senior  Senator 
from  CXtigon  a  thorough,  detailed  mem- 


orandum— and  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  is  entitled  to  it — containing  a 
detailed  accoimt  of  the  history  of  our 
p>articipation  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
South  Vietnam.  If  we  do  not  put  an 
end  to  the  mistaken  policy  that  we  are 
following  in  that  country,  we  will  hear 
from  the  American  people  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms — and  should — for  there  is  a 
restlessness  developing  at  the  grassroots 
of  America  in  respect  to  foreign  policy. 

If  my  other  duties  of  the  day  permit. 
I  may  later  today,  when  the  pending  busi- 
ness has  been  laid  aside,  discuss  foreign 
aid.  The  restlessness  of  the  American 
people  applies  to  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  all  I  can  do  is  make  the 
record.  I  intend  to  continue  to  make  the 
record,  issue  by  issue,  and  then  let  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  at  the  only 
place  that,  apparently,  politicians  under- 
stsmd,  namely,  the  voting  booths,  make 
clear  to  Congress  in  1964  what  they  think 
of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  save  the 
American  people  the  huge  sums  of  money 
that  Congress  owes  it  to  them  to  save 
in  connection  with  the  foreign  aid  bill 
this  year. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

EzHiBrr   I 
Wab  Against  Reds  Dominated  Nkws — Antt- 

COMMUNIST     OPPOSmON     TO     REGIME     WaS 

Played   Down   bt   Washington 
(By  Homer  Bigart) 

One  day  last  June  a  73-year-old  Buddhist 
monk  sat  down  In  the  middle  of  a  Saigon 
street.  Thousands  watched  in  shock  as  his 
fellow  monks  poured  gasoline  over  him  and 
he  calmly  touched  a  match  to  his  saffron - 
colored  robes. 

His  suicide  Jolted  millions,  Including  top 
officials  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Into  realiz- 
ing that  a  strange  new  crisis  confronted 
South  Vletnani. 

Ordinary  crises  involving  Intrigue,  money, 
and  revolution  have  been  commonplace  un- 
der the  authoritarian  rule  of  President  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem.  Since  1959  the  regime,  with 
massive  support  from  the  United  States,  has 
been  Involved  In  a  nasty,  frustrating  war 
with  VIetcong  guerrillas.  While  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  VIetcong  Is  Communist  led, 
the  regime  has  made  bitter  enemies  among 
non-Conununlsts,  also. 

BOMBING    PLATED    DOWN 

The  U.S.  Government  has  tended  to  play 
down  the  non-Communist  opposition  to  the 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  regime.  Thus,  when  two 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  officers  bombed  the 
Presidential  Palace  on  February  27,  1962, 
narrowly  missing  the  ruling  family,  Wash- 
ington echoed  Saigon's  contention  that  the 
incident  was  "isolated"  and  of  passing  con- 
sequence. 

Those  on  the  scene  who  felt  that  the 
bombing  was  a  manifestation  of  deep-seated 
unrest  were  shushed  and  called  defeatists. 

Americans  in  Saigon  assumed  that  the 
President  and  his  family.  If  they  lost  power, 
would  be  overthrown  by  a  military  Junta. 
They  presumed  that  any  new  rulers  would 
be  thoee  generals  who  had  worked  closely 
and  amicably  with  the  American  military 
advisers. 

Few  Americans  bothered  to  worry  about 
the  posslbUity  of  a  religious  revolution. 
They  were  aware,  of  course,  that  while  the 
President  and  his  family  were  Roman  Cath- 
olics, 70  percent  of  the  population  and  an 
even  higher  percentage  of  the  army  were 
non-Catholic. 

BUDDHISTS  SEEMED  DOCIUC 

Yet  the  Buddhists  seemed  dodle.  ap- 
peased by  the  fact  that  the  vice  president, 
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g«nU«  Ifguyaa  Mgoe  Tho.  wm  m,  prftctlclng 
Buddlklat. 

Tb«  flnt  iBllBMtlaa  of  trouble  cams  May 
8.  whan  Oown— nt  (orc«a  openfld  fire  on  a 
BuddlilBt  pfnn— 1f>n  In  Hue.  killing  nine 
marcher*.  Hi*  Buddhleta  were  demonstrat- 
ing agalnat  an  attempt  by  the  regime  to  ban 
the  flying  of  thetr  flve-colored  patchwork 
aagi. 

Hue  ( prooounead  Way)  U  the  aeat  of  Arch- 
blahop  Iffo  Dinll  Tbue.  a  brother  of  the  Pree- 
ident.  and  at  1100  Dtnli  Can.  another  brother, 
who  runs  tba  northern  provinces. 

In  a  country  where  public  protests  are 
forbidden  and  the  preee  U  tightly  muzzled, 
the  Bue  demonstration  was  a  clear  portent 
of  Impending  erlala. 

The  OoTemment  refused  to  eu:cept  re- 
sponslbllltj  for  tiM  shooting  down  of  peace- 
ful demonatrators.  Despite  eyewitness  re- 
ports and  pbotofraphs.  the  Qovernment  In- 
sisted that  a  OOBununlst  guerrilla  had 
thrown  a  gnnada  Into  the  crowd. 

TtCfTWn  QUICKI.T  SWKLIjB 

The  Hue  Inekleut  quickly  grew  Into  a 
fuU-ecale  popular  protest.  President  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  nuMts  a  concession;  the  ban  on 
Buddhist  flags  was  reaclnded 

The  onneeMlon  eame  too  late  Buddhist 
leaders  brought  up  other   grievances. 

Contending  they  had  been  treated  as 
second-claas  dtlaens,  the  Buddhists  de- 
manded the  right  to  buy  and  hold  real 
estate  as  fteely  as  did  the  churches  of  the 
Christian  minority. 

They  demanded  the  conviction  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  flred  Into  the  Hue  proces- 
sion and  indemnity  for  the  victims'  families 

They  demanded  the  right  to  meet  freely 
without  special  police  licenses. 

This  last  damand  sounded  especially  sin- 
ister to  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  a  brother  and  chief 
political  adTlaer  of  the  President.  He  and 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Ngo  Dlnh  ^rhu,  who  has  ex- 
pressed amused  contempt  at  the  world's  con- 
cern over  what  she  called  the  "Buddhist 
barbecue."  believe  the  regime  cannot  tolerate 
free  expression  while  fighting  the  Conrunu- 
nists. 

EXOIICS  WSJUfXD  BT  DNITZD  STATES 

By  mid-Jun*  reports  from  South  Vietnam 
were  s\if&clantly  alarming  to  oblige  Washing- 
ton to  caution  the  Saigon  Government.  The 
UB.  Embassy  was  instructed  to  tell  President 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  "in  the  bluntest  terms  "  that 
Buddhists  dlaaffectlon   could   be   disastrous. 

The  Kennedy  administration  seemed  to  be 
losing  faith  in  the  eflTectlveness  of  quiet  pres- 
sure This  pressure  had  never  really  dented 
the  secretive  and  suspicious  atmosphere  of 
the  palace. 

The  Ngo  family,  despite  the  presence  In 
the  country  of  a  dosen  American  generals 
and  13,000  adviser*  of  lesser  rank,  contin- 
ued to  run  the  war  pretty  much  as  It  pleased 

The  conduct  of  the  war  was  clearly  threat- 
ened by  the  religious  strife.  The  United 
States  had  sunk  billions  of  dollara  Into  the 
preservation  of  South  Vietnam  from  Com- 
munist rtile.  The  investment  might  gn 
down  the  drain  unless  the  regime  came  to 
terms  quickly  with  the  Buddhists. 

In  June  th«  United  States  told  President 
Ngo  Blnh  Dtsm  that  it  would  publicly  con- 
demn the  treatment  of  BuddhlsU  unless  he 
moved  quickly  to  redress  their  grievances. 

The  regime  reacted  coldly  Un.  Ngo  Dlnh 
Nhu  charged  that  the  US.  Embassy  had 
threatened  and  blackmailed  her  in  an  at- 
tempt to  "shut  me  up." 

Her  husband,  always  suspicious  of  an 
American  plot  to  overthrow  the  regime,  sum- 
moned 30  of  tb*  nation's  military  leaders  and 
upbraided  them  for  tiavlng  failed  to  take 
adequate  precautions  against  a  coup  d'etat 


SmCXntfl  OEEPKN    CRISIS 

Meanwhile,  the  crisis  deepened  Four 
more  Buddhist  monks  and  a  nun  killed  them- 
selves. The  Qovernment  suffered  military 
setbacks. 


Yesterday  the  regime  reacted  by  raiding 
Buddhist  templee  and  Jailing  more  than  100 
monks.     The  President  declared  nuu-tlal  law. 

Washington  Issued  its  threatened  denunci- 
ation, calling  the  antl-Buddhlst  measures 
"repressive  action  "  and  contending  that  the 
action  was  "a  direct  violation  by  the  Viet- 
namese Oovernment  of  assurances  that  It 
was  pursuing  a  policy  of  reconciliation  with 
the  Buddhists  " 

For  nearly  2  years  Wa-shlngton  has  not 
acted,  although  the  Saigon  regime  was  be- 
coming Increasingly  unpopular  and  Increius- 
Ingly  incapable  of  arousing  the  war-we.iry 
population  to  greater  efforts 

Washington  discouraged  criticism  that  the 
Saigon  Oovernment  Wius  repressive  und  that 
American  aid  had  t>een  wasted  and  ml.smnn- 
aged. 

"Why  do  not  reporters  give  President  Diem 
the  benefit  of  the  doubf  '  Ambassador 
Frederick  E  Noltlng  Jr  .  used  to  ask  Ameri- 
can correspondents 

RXGIkte  APPCA.SCD 

The  Ambassador's  desire  to  maintain  go<xl 
relations  with  the  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  regime 
sometimes  led  to  extreme  appeasement  Em- 
bassy personnel  were  ordered  to  stop  dancing, 
even  In  the  privacy  of  their  homes,  when 
the  Oovernment  cracked  dt)wn  on  night  life 
and  decreed  that  modern  dancing  was  "Im- 
moral " 

Mr  Noltlng  has  now  ended  his  tour  of 
duty  In  South  Vietnam  and  is  being  replaced 
by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

The  Involvement  of  the  United  States  In 
the  affairs  of  the  Sal^'on  regime  did  not  begin 
with  the  Ambassador  .s  surrender  on  square 
dancing 

Relations  have  seemed  inextricable  since 
1954  when  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  rose  to  jx)wer 
In  South  Vietnam  with  an  important  assist 
from    the    Central    Intelligence    Agency 

The  Agency  was  right.  In  the  (jplnlon  of 
most  observers,  in  .leelng  in  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
the  only  clear  prospect  of  a  strong  anil- 
Communist    leadership 

OTHEX  ^^NDID.^TES  RULED  OUT 

There  were  other  candidates  for  power  in 
Saigon  when,  after  the  defeat  of  the  French 
in  the  Indochina  war,  Vietnam  was  parti- 
tioned, the  Communists  taking  over  North 
Vietnam  and  South  Vietnam  relying  on 
American  support  But  the  other  candidates 
were  either  tarred  as  French  collaborators 
or    were    palpably   corrupt 

The  chief  CIA  a«ent.  Col  Edward  O 
Lansdale.  threw  his  support  t>ehlnd  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem,  oppoeiiig  the  U  S  Ambafisador, 
Oen.  J  Lawton  Collins,  who  recommended 
that  the  United  States  withhold  support  from 
the  Saigon  Oovernment  Allen  W  Dulles. 
then  Director  Oeneral  of  the  Intelligence 
Agency,  persuaded  his  brother.  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles,  that  Colonel  Lans- 
dale  was   right 

President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  may  be  credited 
with  having  saved  South  Vietnam  for  com- 
munism But  Washington  is  wondering 
whether  a  strict  policy  of  supporting  him 
In  maintaining  an  Increasingly  repressive 
regime  may  not  alienate  all  the  Buddhists  of 
southeast  Asia. 

The  dilemma  Is  that  the  United  States 
considers  South  Vietnam  militarily  Impor- 
tant It  controls  the  mouth  of  the  Mekong 
River,  the  main  artery  of  southeast  Asia 
The  coimtry's  loss  would  Jeopardize  the  re- 
maining  free   nations  of   southeast    Asia 

The  Swamps  or  Saic.on 
(  By  Robert  Karr  McCabe  ) 
Smgon  "Vietnam  "  said  the  fra/zled 
American,  "might  be  a  nice  little  country  if 
it  werent  for  the  Vietnamese  "  Hl.s  despair 
was  not  entirely  unjustified,  and  he  was  not 
speaking  strictly  of  the  government  of  Presi- 
dent Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  During  the  several 
years  of  his  residence  here  he  has  seen  the 
political     situation     crumble     almo.«!t     dally 


Vletnams    problem    today    Is    greater    than 
simply  ridding  Itself  of  the  Dlems. 

To  the  Journalists  who  have  haunted  Sai- 
gon since  early  May.  one  of  the  single  most 
disturbing  factors  in  the  situation  Is  the  re- 
luctance—or the  inability — of  the  Vietnam- 
ese to  take  matters  Into  their  own  hands 
"You  Americans  must  help  us,  "  the  chorus 
goes.  "Diem  is  too  powerful  for  us  alone  " 
This  has  long  been  the  cry  of  the  weak,  dis- 
organized politicians  of  the  opposition,  it 
now  has  been  taken  up  by  the  military 
dissidents  •  •  •  and  by  the  Buddhists  as 
well 

Late  In  June,  for  Instance,  one  of  the 
Buddhist  Big  Five  explained  the  pagoda  po- 
sition to  me  "The  Oovernment  of  South 
Vietnam  was  created,  and  Is  supported,  by 
the  American  Government."'  he  said,  gestur- 
ing  emphatically  After  pausing  to  readjust 
the  hem  of  his  robe,  he  continued:  "If  the 
Vietnamese  Oovernment  betrays  the  agree- 
ments it  has  made  with  us.  the  US  Govern- 
mont  will  be  held  responsible.  Americans, 
by  putting  Diem  in  power,  assumed  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Vietnamese  people  If 
Dlom  is  allowed  to  betray  his  pledges,  the 
Uiufed  Suites  will  be  accused  of  abandoning 
the  Vietnamese   " 

Then  he  shrugged  This  problem  can 
only  be  solved  by  the  United  States,  because 
Diem  win  do  nothing  Diem  is  a  puppet  of 
Washington  Just  as  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians  " 

He  rejected  a  suggestion  that  Vietnamese 
themselves  might  be  able  to  oust  Diem 
The  President  has  American -armed  troops 
to  back  him,  "  he  said  "There  are  thousands 
of  secret  policemen  around  every  pagoda 
How  can  we  do  anything  alone'"' 

The  bonze  has  a  point  There  Is  n.i  doubt 
that  a  large-scale  popular  uprising  would 
face  tremendous  difficulties.  But  there  l.s 
equally  little  rotim  for  enthusiafm  over  the 
chances  of  an  American-engineered  coup  sur- 
viving, Washington's  continuing  support  fur 
Dicm.  in  the  face  of  every  political  reality 
In  the  b<x)k,  has  sullied  the  American  Image 
In  Vietnam  ("Kennedy  Is  Catholic."  a 
SalRon  Intellectual  notes  "So  Is  Diem.  The 
connection  is  obvious")  And  any  govern- 
ment pushed  Into  office  by  would-be  Amer- 
ican Machlavellls  would  run  headlong  Into 
exactly  the  problems  faced  by  the  current 
tenants 

Much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  reluc- 
tance of  Vietnamese  to  take  matters  Into 
their  own  hands  must  be  borne  by  retiring 
Ambassador  Frederick  E.  Noltlng.  Jr.  It  Is 
obvious  he  arrived  In  Saigon  with  Instruc- 
tions to  get  along  with  Diem,  but  it  seems 
equally  clesu-  that  he  has  exceeded  his  orders 
Though  Noltlng  is  a  career  Foreign  Service 
officer,  and  thus  by  definition  a  diplomat,  he 
has  not  had  much  success  of  a  diplomatic 
nature  His  Incredibly  maladroit  comment 
on  the  Buddhist  problem  last  month  sums 
up  his  work  in  Vlelnnm  "The  trouble  with 
this  damn  thing.  If  I  may  speak  frankly,  is 
that  everybody  ftx-uses  on  a  tiny  aspect  of  it 
I  my.<(elf,  I  say  this  frankly  after  almost  2'j 
years,  have  never  seen  any  evidence  of  re- 
ligious persecution  Mr  Noltlng  Just  wasn't 
looking 

Neither  were  other  American  offlclal.s  Un- 
til mid-June  as  a  matter  of  policy,  most 
American  diplomats  In  Salmon  were  getting 
their  Information  on  the  Buddhist  movement 
from  Just  two  sources:  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment functionaries  and  American  Journal- 
ists No  attempt  was  made  to  contact  sect 
leaders:  "The  Buddhists  have  a  pretty  fair 
publicity  organization,"  a  high-ranking  US 
official  told  me  in  mid-June.  "We  get  copies 
of  all  their  pronouncements  "'  After  the 
Reverend  Thlch  Quang  Due  Immolated  hlm- 
.self  the  American  Embassy  finally  began  to 
take  the  Buddhists  seriously,  and  the  fiow 
of  Information  has  Improved  markedly 

But  the  damage  had  been  done,  both  in 
Saigon  and  In  Washington      Vietnamese  out- 
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side  the  government  no  longer  seem  to  tnist 
Americans.  And  Washington's  ofBcial  policy 
has  evidently  been  frozen  on  the  basis  of  the 
rosy  reports  sent  back  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment under  the  Noltlng  tenure.  One  of  the 
least  exclusive  groups  In  American  ofllclal- 
dom  Is  the  Comer-Turners  Club:  "We  have 
turned  the  corner  in  Vietnam,"  said  Admiral 
X,  General  Y  and  Secretary  Z  today.  And  to- 
rrnrrow,  might  we   turn  another  one? 

Adding  to  the  mood  of  despair  in  Saigon 
Is  the  unpleasant  fact  that  the  Kennedy  ad- 
nvnlstratlon  has  come  up  with  no  fresh  ideas 
on  Vietnam.  The  delay  In  the  arrival  of  new 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  may  well  be 
because  Washington  still  has  not  made  up 
its  mind  on  an  alternative  policy.  Mean- 
while. In  Saigon,  embassy  officials  are  leader- 
less.  Most  drift  along,  expressing  mild  un- 
happlness  about  the  uproar  and  parroting 
the  old  "Slnk-Along-Wlth-Diem"  line:  "May- 
be he's  not  the  greatest  guy  In  the  world," 
one  told  me  cautiously,  "but  he's  all  we've 
got"  (In  this  context,  a  comment  by  an 
American  diplomat  in  Seoul  is  Illuminating. 
Asked  his  opinion,  he  said,  "That's  phony. 
There's  always  an  alternative.") 

Among  the  viable  alternatives  to  Diem  to- 
day are  at  least  one  high-ranking  soldier,  a 
well-known  Intellectual  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  politicians.  None  can  be  named  for  fear 
at  Dlem's  Instant  retaliation,  but  many 
sources  In  Vietnam  seem  to  believe  there  are 
alternatives.  There  is  little  hope  that  the 
several  groups  of  Vietnamese  exiles  will  pro- 
duce acceptable  candidates;  moet  are  tarred 
either  by  collaboration  with  the  French  or 
the  Hanoi  regime. 

The  Buddhists  themselvea,  however  admi- 
rable tlielr  struggle  may  seem,  offer  no  real 
proepects.  Buddhist  spokesmen  vow  their 
mavement  remains  nonpolitlcal,  though 
there  are  signs  the  younger  bonzes  have 
more  than  sutras  on  their  minds.  After  8 
weeks  interviewing  VELrlous  members  of  the 
hierarchy,  however,  the  moet  lasting  impres- 
sion Is  one  combining  equal  parts  of  pettl- 
neee  and  slyness.  Buddhist  spokesmen  have 
lied  outright  to  the  press  (as  is  all  too  usual 
elsewhere  In  Vietnam),  and  In  typical  Asian 
style  suspect  all  news  reporters  on  the  scene 
of  l>elng  either  In  the  pay  of  the  CIA  or  the 
brothers  Ngo. 

There  seems  little  question  that  the  Bud- 
dhist movement  was  In  fact  nonpcriitlcal  In 
Its  origins.  For  the  past  several  hundred 
years,  Vietnamese  Buddhism  has  been  In  a 
state  of  decline:  Academios  say  that  even 
today  Its  doctrinal  purity  Is  suspect.  In  the 
early  1930"s,  when  the  General  Buddhist 
Association  of  Vietnam  (GBAV)  was 
fovmded.  vague  attempts  were  made  to  re- 
store the  impyortance  of  the  area's  Buddhism. 
Little  came  of  these  efforts  until  the  early 
1950's,  after  the  International  Congress  of 
Buddhists  in  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Since  that  time,  though  Buddhists  did  In- 
crease their  efforts  to  work  together,  the  split 
between  the  Mahnyana  and  Hlnayana  groups 
has  remained  a  troublesonie  point.  The 
former  dominates  the  OBAV;  Its  base  Is  in 
Hue.  where  all  the  trouble  began  last  May  8. 
The  differences  seem  to  rest  more  on  per- 
sonality than  on  theory,  however,  and  In 
any  case  are  not  understood  by  99  percent  of 
Vietnam's  lay  Buddhists.  In  essence,  Hln- 
ayana is  an  earlier  and  simpler  school,  which 
stresses  Individual  salvation.  (Saigon  Bud- 
dhists, by  the  way,  prefer  the  term  Theravada 
to  Hlnayana.)  Mahayana  Is  much  more  "re- 
ligious" to  Western  eyes.  It  stresses  com- 
passion— helping  others  to  reach  Nirvana  as 
well  as  one's  self.  Cynics  might  say  this 
caused  the  present  clear  political  Involve- 
ment. 

In  theory,  Buddhist  leaders  profess  to  re- 
main religious  types  rather  than  politicians. 
At  Saigon's  Xa  Lot  Pagoda,  bonze  after  bonae 
will  solemnly  swear  that  "all  we  want  is  ac- 
ceptance of  our  five  demands." 


These  five  demands  are : 

1.  Withdrawal  of  the  Government  ban  on 
display  of  the  Buddhist  flag. 

2.  Special  status  for  Buddhism  parallel  to 
that  accorded  Catholicism. 

8.  Cessation  of  arrests  and  terror  directed 
against  Buddhists. 

4.  Freedom  to  preach  and  pratclce  Bud- 
dhism for  both  bonze  and  lajrmen. 

6.  Compensation  for  families  of  those 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  Hue  riots,  as  well 
as   punishment   of   the   officials   responsible. 

(Diem  has  relented  on  the  flag  ban.  ordered 
commissions  to  Investigate  points  2  and  6, 
and  stated  that  points  3  and  4  are  met  by 
provision  of  the  Constitution.  In  practice, 
of  course,  the  latter  is  simply  not  true.) 

Until  these  five  demands  are  completely 
met,  the  Buddhists  will  continue  their  pro- 
tests. Asked  if  traditional  Buddhist  non- 
violence has  not  been  a  bit  besmirched  by 
such  raucous  incidents  as  self-immolation 
and  riots,  they  disagree  vigorously.  "Self- 
sacrLflce  has  been  practiced  in  the  past  to 
protest  religious  injustice,"  a  priest  declared. 
"And  the  riots  are  all  the  fault  of  the  govern- 
ment police." 

On  this  last  point,  there  seems  room  for 
doubt.  Certainly  the  Buddhists  have  pro- 
vided an  enormous  amount  of  provocation. 
And  the  Saigon  government,  by  coping  with 
the  problem  in  a  somewhat  reasonable  man- 
ner, might  well  have  been  able  to  score  at 
least  a  few  propaganda  points,  if  not  totally 
smooth  things  over.  One  of  the  first  things 
a  reporter  learns  about  Vietnam,  however,  is 
that  events  do  not  proceed  in  a  sensible 
fashion. 

In  this  case,  blame  mtist  be  laid  squarely 
at  the  dainty  little  feet  of  aging — but  still 
attractive — Mme.  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  who  seems 
to  find  someone  new  to  hate  every  year.  In 
this  year  of  o\ir  Lord  1963,  President  Dlem's 
sister-in-law  has  zeroed  in  on  the  Buddhists. 
They  are.  she  said  2  weeks  ago,  "so-called 
holy  men  who  have  never  considered  the  in- 
terests of  the  lUition." 

The  Times  of  Vietnam,  generally  accepted 
as  Mme.  Nhu's  mouthpiece,  has  maintained 
a  steady  flow  of  insinuation  that  the  Bud- 
dhists are  Influenced  by  Vietcong  agents: 
"When  a  Communist  in  the  cloth  of  a  bonze 
Is  arrested.  Is  It  discrimination  against  Bud- 
dhists or  Is  It  protection  of  public  security 
against  subversion?"  asked  a  recent  editorial. 
After  stating  that  "Vietnam  for  over  2,000 
years  a  land  of  multiple  religions,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  true  religious  peaceful  coexistence," 
the  editorial  warned  that  "such  loosely  struc- 
tured organizations  as  the  Buddhist  clergy 
are  especially  vulnerable  to  (Communist) 
exploitation.  It  would  be  well  to  keep  this 
scJient  fact  in  mind  in  Judging  the  present 
problem." 

Mme.  Nhu's  intrasigence,  in  fact,  seems 
to  be  creating  troubles  within  the  once- 
monolithlc  Ngo  family.  It  is  widely  felt  in 
Saigon  that  President  Diem  is  somewhat  more 
flexible  on  the  Buddhist  issue  than  the  Nhus 
or  Archbishop  Ngo  Dlmh  Thuc,  and  that  the 
otherwise  unexplained  minor  waverings  in 
the  Government's  line  are  due  to  this  situa- 
tion. If  recent  events  are  any  criteria,  how- 
ever, the  Nhu  line  has  won  out. 

Even  the  most  determinedly  optimistic 
Americans  in  Saigon  see  little  hope  for  gen- 
uine victory  in  Vietnam  under  present  con- 
ditions. The  effects  of  the  strategic  hamlet 
program,  beneflcial  at  first  and  bearing 
ftromlse  of  better  things,  have  been  totally 
nulllfled  by  the  antl-Buddhlst  campaign. 
(It  should  be  noted  that  these  hamlets  are 
not  concentration  camps,  certain  UjS.  liber- 
als' opinions  to  the  contrary.  Diem  already 
has  plenty  of  prison  camps.) 

Local  military  successes,  however  impres- 
sive the  casualty  reports,  are  meaningless  in 
a  broader  context.  The  war  in  Vietnam  is, 
and  has  always  been,  a  struggle  for  popular 
allegiance.  Diem  et  famille  have  now  for- 
feited whatever  claim  they  bad  on  mass 
esteem.    And  the  younger  Vietnamese,  fol- 


lowing the  pattern  laid  down  in  postwar 
China,  are  forsaking  the  republic  for  either 
the  Vietcong  or  the  furtive  opposition  par- 
ties. The  Diem  regime  is  growing  older, 
more  rigid,  more  fearful  of  change.  The 
Buddhists,  through  their  antireglme  activi- 
ties, have  provided  a  channel  for  protest  on 
a  truly  national  scale.  But  no  one,  not  even 
the  Buddhists  themselves,  knows  where  this 
channel  leads. 


PROPOSED  NEW  CLASSIFICATIONS 
OP  PERSONNEL  SUBJECT  TO  FAIR 
LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT  OP   1938 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monronky]  is  agreeable  to 
my  being  yielded  7  minutes,  without  his 
losing  the  floor,  and  that  this  time  shall 
not  be  taken  from  the  time  allotted  to 
him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  Senator  to  obtain 
unanimous  consent  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor  at  the  present  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  under  control  at  present;  but 
without  objection,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  recognized  for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  proposed  to  es- 
tablish a  new  classiflcation  of  executive, 
administrative,  and  professional  person- 
nel in  businesses  subject  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  This  re- 
classification, to  become  eflfective  Sep- 
tember 3,  1963,  will  have  severe  reper- 
cussions on  the  small  business  of  this 
country.  This  action  will  interfere  with 
business  management's  ability  to  use  its 
persormel  most  effectively.  It  will  in- 
crease the  cost  of  business  op)eratlons 
unjustifiably  and  it  will  adversely  affect 
the  already  increasing  cost  of  living. 
The  resolution  I  introduce  today  is  In- 
tended to  call  for  a  congressional  re- 
view of  this  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  to  urge  that  he  postpone  the 
effective  date  pending  the  completion  of 
this  review. 

Under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  con- 
gressional authority  to  determine  who 
qualifies  as  a  bona  fide  executive,  ad- 
ministrator, or  professional  employee 
and  is,  therefore,  not  eligible  to  receive 
overtime  i>ay. 

To  be  ineligible  for  overtime  pay,  an 
employee  must  meet  two  basic  require- 
ments imder  existing  regulations.  First, 
he  must  fit  the  act's  description  of  the 
duties  and  functions  of  an  executive, 
administrator,  or  professional  employee. 
Second,  he  must  earn  in  excess  of  a 
specified  amount.  If  both  conditions  are 
met,  the  individual  is  considered  a  bona 
fide  executive,  administrative,  or  pro- 
fessional employee  and,  as  such,  is  not 
eligible  for  overtime  pay.  This,  of 
course,  is  applicable  only  to  personnel 
in  establishments  coming  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  act. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  recently 
announced  that  one  of  the  criteria  will 
be  altered  on  September  3.  Specifically 
the  salary  level  shall  be  raised. 

A  number  of  adverse  repercussions  to 
this  decision  arise.  In  situations  where 
an  employee  has  hitherto  been  consid- 
ered a  bona  fide  executive,  after  Septem- 
ber 3,  he  must  receive  overtime  pay  for 
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hours  worked  In  excess  of  40  hours  per 
week.  This,  tn  turn.  Increases  the  weekly 
salary  of  the  employee  and  increases 
the  cost  to  the  employer  without  render- 
ing him  anj  Increase  in  effort  or  pro- 
ductivity. 

If.  as  a  result  of  the  decision,  an  em- 
ployer 1b  compelled,  out  of  economic  ne- 
cessity, to  return  an  individual  to  an 
hourly  pay  eode,  the  resxilts  may  have 
further  detrimental  effects.  Pension,  re- 
tirement, or  Insurance  plans  are  in 
many  caaee,  geared  to  the  manner  of 
payment,  the  employee  classification, 
«md  the  salary  level.  Consequently,  the 
operation  and  Intent  of  these  programs 
may  be  dJaorganlzed  or  totally  inter- 
rupted by  a  change  In  employee  classifi- 
cation. In  addition,  if  an  employee  is 
compelled  to  return  to  an  hourly  wage 
basis,  the  morale  of  the  individual  in 
question  and  his  Job  eflQciency  may  be 
greatly  damaged. 

Equally  critical  Ls  the  extension  of 
Federal  Interference  Into  the  manage- 
ment of  businesB.  It  Is  one  thing  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  deal  with 
minimum  wages.  It  Is  quite  another  to 
manipulate  the  classification  of  em- 
ployees in  such  a  way  as  to  restrict  the 
ability  of  management  to  effectively  clas- 
sify, assign,  utilize,  and  compensate  its 
personnel. 

In  issuing  his  decision,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  noted  that  alternatives  to  pres- 
ent criteria  had  been  suggested  in  testi- 
mony, but  he  consistently  rejected  each 
alternative. 

In  arriving  at  his  decision,  the  Secre- 
tary stated  that  he  was  persuaded  by  the 
division's  experience,  and  by  the  results 
of  relevant  surveys,  that  a  salary  in- 
crease was  appropriate.  The  survey  in- 
dicated that  the  following  percentages 
of  establishments  would  be  affected  by 
the  proposed  salary  increase:  for  execu- 
tives. 13  percent  of  establishments;  for 
administrators.  4  percent;  for  profes- 
sional employees,  12  percent 

However,  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  employees  concerned,  the  percentage 
is  larger.  Eighteen  percent  of  the  ex- 
ecutive employees  would  thereafter  be- 
come eligible  for  overtime  pay.  11 
percent  of  the  administrators;  and  29 
percent  of  the  professional  employees. 

No  survey  was  conducted  to  determine 
the  average  hourly  workweek  for  execu- 
tive, administrative,  or  professional  em- 
ployees. If  the  number  of  overtime 
hours  which  an  employer  would  be  ex- 
pected to  meet  under  the  new  criteria 
established  In  the  decision  is  unknown, 
the  financial  Impact  on  the  businesses  in 
question  cannot  be  properly  estimated. 
P\irthermore,  the  geographical  varia- 
tions of  salary  levels  have  apparently  not 
been  taken  into  consideration,  and  due 
emphasis  was  not  given  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  wide  variety  of  conditions 
which  exist  For  example,  the  South 
and  the  nonmetropolitan  areas  were 
classified  In  the  same  manner  as  large 
industrial  metropolitan  centers.  From 
all  indications,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
determine,  or  to  give  consideration,  to 
the  probable  financial  cost  of  the  deci- 
sion. 

Consequently,  in  view  of  the  apparent 
lack  of  consideration  given  to  the  con- 
sequences 0*  this  decision.   I  urge  the 


Select  Committee  on  Small  Buslnesst\s  to 
request  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  delay 
the  enactment  of  hLs  decision  until  the 
committee  can  conduct  an  InvestiKation 
to  determine:  First,  the  economic  coet 
to  businesses  affected:  s*»cond.  the  con- 
sequences resulting  from  a  reorientation 
of  classification  and  lt,s  further  reper- 
cussions on  pension  plan.s,  iivsurance 
programs,  employee  morale  and  effl- 
ciency;  and  third,  to  esubii.sli  if  the 
techniques  used  and  material  relied  upon 
were  both  sound  and  adequate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  ha,s 
expired. 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  1  more  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recoKni/ed  for 
1  more  minute 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr  President,  this 
rise — which  In  1959  was  $55  and  $75  for 
various  cla.ssiflcatlon.«!.  and  later  was 
raised  to  $80  and  $95  for  the  various 
classifications — is  not  of  so  much  con- 
cern to  me  as  it  Is  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  in  reachintz  his  deci.sion  ab<5ut  the 
new  classification  without  regard  to  the 
institutions  in  the  area  which  mi«ht  be 
affected,  without  regard  to  the  impact 
upon  the  small  bu.«;inesses  throughout 
the  country,  particularly  in  the  Midwest, 
and  further,  without  any  consideration 
of  the  repercussions  that  may  take  place 
in  the  various  pension  funds  and  insur- 
ance plans  and  benefits  for  the  em- 
ployees 

Mr.  President.  I  submit,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  the  resolution  referred  to. 
and  ask  that  it  be  received  and  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred:  and,  under  the  rule, 
the  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  resolution  (S  Res.  191  >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Bankinp  and 
Currency,  as  follows; 

Rf solved.  Th.it  (a)  the  Select  Committee 
on  Sm.iU  Bu.-.lries-s  est.ibM.shed  by  Senate 
Resolution  58  81st  C  >n>?reM  ajfreed  to  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1950.  aa  amended  and  supple- 
mented, or  any  duly  avUh.Ti/ed  .subci  immlt- 
t««  thereof.  Is  authorized  in  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  Investigation  wlih  respect  to 
the  proposed  pr  >mulgatli>n  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  of  revised  reRuLitlons  relating  to 
the  coveraKe  under  the  F.'ilr  Labor  St,indardti 
Act  of  1938  of  executive  administrative,  and 
profe««lonal  empNivees.  for  t.he  purpoee  of 
aacertalnlng  (1)  the  validity  of  the  clasalfl- 
catlona  of  emf>loye«'s  |>rovided  by  svich  re- 
vised rei^uUtiJiis  and  partlcuUrly,  the  Im- 
pact thereof  on  small  bu'ilness.  (2)  the 
propriety  of  tj^htiuiues  and  methods  used 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  ascertaining 
factual  data  formlnj?  the  basis  for  such 
claaslflcatlons.  and  i3(  .such  other  matters 
relating  to  such  n-vlsed  regulations  as  the 
Committee  may  deem  necessary. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  report  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  the 
results  of  Its  Investltjation,  totjether  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  de- 
sirable 

(c)  The  Committee  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest the  Secretary  of  Lab<ir  to  postpone 
the  effective  date  of  the  propped  revisions 
referred  to  in  subsection  lai  for  such  rea- 
sonable time  a.s  may  be  nect^ssary  '"  enable 
the  Conunltte«  to  complete  tt«  Investigation 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  AIRPORT 
ACT  TO  EIXTEND  THE  TIME  FOR 
MAKING  GRANTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1153)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  .^ct  to  extend  the  time  for 
making  grants  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr  President,  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  examples  of 
P'ederal-State  cooperation  has  been  the 
Federal  aid  to  airports  program,  which 
authorizes  Federal  matching  funds  for 
airport  development  In  the  amount  of 
$75  million  a  year.  This  successful  pro- 
gram will  expire  on  June  30.  1964. 

S.  1153,  as  unanimously  reported  by 
the  Commerce  Committee,  would  extend 
this  program  for  an  additional  3  years. 
The  bill  would  make  only  two  changes 
in  the  existing  law.  First,  it  adds  a  new 
provision  requiring  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  any  grant  that  the  Administra- 
tor must  satisfy  himself  that  reasonable 
effort,  including  enactment  of  zoning 
laws,  has  been  or  will  be  made  to  restrict 
use  of  land  adjacent  to  airports  in  order 
to  make  it  compatible  with  the  operation 
of  the  airport. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  St-nator  from  Oklahoma  vield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yi<"ld. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  this 
provision  because  obviously  we  have  had 
problems  with  growth  around  airports 
all  over  the  country.  In  the  bill  it  is 
provided  that  the  Administrator  must 
.satisfy  himself  that  reasonable  efforts, 
including  the  enactment  of  zoning  laws, 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  An  effort  must  be 
made  to  secure  such  an  enactment.  If 
the  State  law  would  permit  regional  zon- 
ins  or  zoning  by  county  or  zoning  by 
State.  We  recognize  that  there  is  a 
patchwork  of  50  different  State  laws, 
with  varyinkf  zoning  requirements.  Most 
of  them  are  limited  to  municipalities. 
Therefore,  zoning  Is  Impossible  for  an 
airport  which  lies  outside  the  limits  of 
a  municipality.  In  such  cases  the  Ad- 
ministrator often  will  work  with  the  air- 
port authorities  to  encourage  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  land.  Unles.s  it  lies 
in  the  path  of  the  safety  zone,  the  Ad- 
ministrator does  not  participate  in  that 
transaction.  The  purpose  is  to  i)rotect 
the  airport  itself  a'.;ainst  constant  en- 
croachments by  the  construction  of 
.schools,  churches,  nurseries,  or  housiiig 
developments  close  to  the  end  of  the  jet 
runways^and  then  those  concerned 
wonder  why  the  properties  decline  in 
value  because  of  the  noi.se  and  the 
danger. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Doo.s  this  provision 
al.so  apply  to  the  funds  for  the  general 
aviation  airports? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes;  $7  million  is 
included 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Do  the  zoning  laws 
sti"  applv^ 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Yes;  althoughthat 
i.s    not    so    important.     This    provision 
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merely  amounts  to  advice  to  the  airport 
authorities  that  in  their  own  way  they 
should  do  what  they  can  to  protect  their 
Investment  in  the  airports.  The  air- 
port land  is  perhaps  the  largest  block 
of  land  in  the  community  or  In  the 
county;  fiuid  whatever  they  can  do  local- 
ly to  protect  this  Investment  will  even- 
tually diminish  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's investment. 

So  we  ask  the  Administrator  to  show  in 
his  reports  that  everything  possible  has 
been  done. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  is  an  extremely 
valuable  provision,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
it  included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  as  a  pilot,  un- 
derstands how  many  airports  can  be 
ruined  by  the  construction  of  high-rise 
apartments,  smokestacks,  and  similar 
buildings  which  encroach  on  the  flight 
patterns. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  for  his  question. 

Second,  the  bill  incorporates  certain 
technical  amendments  to  eliminate  ref- 
erences in  the  act  to  airports  according 
to  classification  by  size  to  conform  the 
law  to  awlmlnistratlve  practice. 

I  should  like  to  summarize  briefly 
some  of  the  significant  and  desirable 
features  of  the  existing  Federal  Airport 
Act.  Under  the  act.  Federal  participa- 
tion is  limited  to  Items  directly  related 
to  safety;  items  such  as  public  parking 
lots,  restaurants,  and  passenger  terminal 
facilities  are  Ineligible  for  any  of  the 
matching  funds  provided  for  in  the  bllL 

A  special  fund  of  $7  million  a  year  Is 
provided  for  the  development  of  general 
aviation  airports  and  to  relieve  conges- 
tion at  high-density  airports. 

Whenever  congestion  Is  relieved  at 
hi>:h -density  airports  and  at  busy  air 
terminals,  overcrowding  of  airspace  by 
private  planes  is  eliminated.  The  pri- 
vate planes  will  use  the  general  aviation 
airports,  where  they  will  have  more  com- 
patible atmosphere  and  better  service 
areas  than  they  could  possibly  have  at 
high-density  metropohtan  airports. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  to  make 
clear,  so  far  as  the  Record  Is  concerned, 
that  it  Is  my  understanding  that,  al- 
though we  are  trying  to  place  special 
emphasis  on  general  aviation  airports. 
there  Is  no  Intent  by  the  committee,  and 
no  provision  of  the  bill  so  states,  that 
commercial  airports  shall  not  be  avail- 
able for  general  aviation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Oh,  no.  We  set 
aside  the  $7  million  to  give  the  small 
plane  op>erators  an  oppKjrtunlty  to  have 
an  atmosphere  compatible  with  the  speed 
and  design  of  their  planes.  They  can 
still  land  at  the  busiest  airports  of  the 
rountry  if  their  planes  are  equipped  to 
communicate  with  the  radio  towers  and 
otherwise  to  comply  with  the  airport 
logulatlons. 

We  felt  It  was  better  to  provide  an 
alternate  place  at  which  he  could  land 
and  still  permit  him  to  have  access  to 
the  metropolitan  airport  if  he  wishes  it. 
than  to  say,  "You  cannot  land  at  the 


metropolitan  airport."    There  may  not 
be  any  other  place  for  him  to  be  served. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Funds  allocated  to 
any  State  vmder  the  area-population 
formula  which  are  not  obligated  within 
2  fiscal  years  revert  to  the  discretionary 
fund. 

This  is  a  program  which  was  con- 
tinued in  spite  of  the  FAA  recommenda- 
tion that  the  funds  should  revert  in  1 
year.  We  retained  the  2-year  provision 
because  we  felt  that  many  municipal- 
ities— particularly  smaller  communi- 
ties— could  not  provide  for  their  financ- 
ing or  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  construction  of  the  airport  with- 
in the  1-year  period.  Therefore,  rever- 
sion of  f imds  from  the  State  quota  would 
leave  them  in  an  uncertain  status  in 
determining  whether  the  cost  of  the  air- 
jxjrt  could  be  financed  by  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  Federal  matching  funds. 

As  a  condition  precedent  to  receipt  of 
Federal  aid,  airport  authorities  are  re- 
quired to  make  provision  for  the  instal- 
lation of  specified  landing  aids,  such  as 
in-runway  lighting,  runway  distance 
markers,  and  high-intensity  runway 
lighting.  Federal  funds  for  these  aids 
may  be  increased  to  75  percent  of  the 
cost. 

A  special  fund  of  $1,500,000  is  provided 
for  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  because  of  their  insular  status 
and  unique  reliance  on  air  transporta- 
tion. Of  this  amount  $600,000  is  allo- 
cated to  Hawaii,  $600,000  to  Puerto  Rico, 
and  $300,000  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Since  a  part  of  a  State's  quota  is  based 
on  land  quotas,  it  would  be  obviously  un- 
fair to  base  the  quotas  for  such  areas  on 
the  amount  of  land,  because  the  water 
area  that  surrounds  them  in  their  vicin- 
ity would  not  be  given  any  weight  In 
the  area  allocation  formula. 

Except  for  specisd  set-aside  allocations, 
75  percent  of  the  remaining  authoriza- 
tion, or  $49,875,000,  is  allocated  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  their  area  and 
population,  and  25  percent,  or  $16,625.- 
000,  is  placed  in  a  special  discretionary 
fund  to  be  used  in  any  State  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Administrator. 

The  act  requires  the  Administrator  to 
prepare  a  national  airport  plan  speci- 
fying projects  considered  necessary  to 
insure  a  system  of  public  airports  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various 
segments  of  aviation. 

All  of  these  significant  and  desirable 
features  of  the  existing  law  would  be  ex- 
tended by  S.  1153. 

Speciflcally,  the  bill  would  authorize  to 
be  obligated  by  grant  agreements  during 
fiscal  years  1965,  1966,  and  1967  a  total 
amount  of  $225  million,  or  $75  million  a 
year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years.  Under 
the  existing  area  population  formula, 
$49,875,000  a  year  would  go  to  the  States, 
$1,500,000  a  year  special  set-aside  to 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, $7  million  a  year  for  development 
of  general  aviation  airports  to  relieve 
congestion  at  high-density  airports,  and 
$16,625,000  a  year  for  use  In  any  State 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator. 

The  discretionary  fund  would  be  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  the  State 
quotas  which  would  not  be  used  for  the 


2-year  period.  It  would  supplement  the 
$16,625,000  that  we  provide  each  year 
mandatorily  to  be  used  at  the  discretion 
of  the  FAA  Administrator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  detailed  breakdown  of  the  allocation 
to  the  various  States  of  Federal  aid  un- 
der this  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Federal-aid  airport  program — State  appor- 
tionment of  $75,000,000  authorization  (75 
percent  State  apportionment  and  25  per- 
cent discretionary) 

Alabama »806,  890 

Alaska 3,994.844 

Arizona 950,  979 

Arkansas 607.329 

California 3,  258.  755 

Colorado 948,  502 

Connecticut 390,  289 

Delaware 78,  332 

District  of  Columbia 106,  705 

Florida 1,  096,  112 

Georgia 946,  607 

Hawaii 131.  618 

Idaho 657,  532 

Illinois 1,  793.  445 

Indiana 895.  215 

Iowa 763.  932 

Kansas 859,  060 

Kentucky .._  695,  624 

Louisiana —  787,  763 

Maine 366,  734 

Maryland 514,  350 

Massachusetts 778,  275 

Michigan 1,  742.  125 

Minnesota.. _ 1,  057,  902 

Mississippi 629,  166 

Missouri 1,071,649 

Montana 1,  088.  320 

Nebraska 718,  232 

Nevada -  786,  796 

New    Hampshire 147,285 

New  Jersey. 899,  232 

New  Mexico 954,576 

New  York 2,698.477 

North  Carolina 989.872 

Nortli   Dakota.. 565.565 

Ohio 1.  651,  795 

Oklahoma 796.  355 

Oregon 901,  766 

Pennsylvania 1.  885,  489 

Rhode  Island 127.  824 

South  Carolina 542,163 

South  Dakota 615.385 

Tennessee 781.  577 

Texas 3.  139.  146 

Utah 697,  789 

Vermont 119.  165 

Virginia 837,  737 

Washington 873,  882 

West   Virginia 442.155 

Wisconsin 997,096 

Wyoming 707,  687 

Puerto  Rico 975,000 

Virgin  Islands 525,000 


U.S.  totals 49.875.000 


Insular  areas: 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands. 


600,000 
600,000 
300,000 


Total 1,  500.000 

Discretionary  funds: 

General    aviation 7.000,000 

Regular  discretionary  (25  per- 
cent)     16.625,  000 

Grand  total 75,000,000 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Since  the  incep- 
tion of  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1947, 
total  expenditures  have  amounted  to 
$550,609,855.    Total    net   project   funds 
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available  amounted  to  $741,723,839. 
Total  grant  agreements  amounted  to 
$686.171,2(M.  AsoT  July  1.  1963.  the  total 
amount  of  unobligated  carryover  funds 
U  ntlmatert  to  be  $46,552,633. 

Mr.  Preaklent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Innert  in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point 


a  table  showing  the  net  project  funds 
available  for  obligation,  grant  agree- 
ments and  cash  expenditures  by  fiscal 
years  from  1947  LhrouKh  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  print*"d  in  the  Rei  ord, 
as  follows 
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Mr  MONRONEY.  On  August  18.  1963. 
the  Administrator  announced  that  for 
fiscal  year  1964  the  allocation  for  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  452  civil 
airports  under  the  prokjrani  would  be 
$75,911,216. 

Mr,  President,  tlie  committee  Ls  con- 
vinced, and  unanimously  a^^rees  that  $75 
million  a  year  is  fully  ju.stified  and  repre- 
sents the  minimum  amount  necessary  to 
lUiike  the  program  effective.  During  re- 
cent years  elitjible  project  requests  have 
been  nearly  double  th.e  current  level  of 
authorizations. 

In  other  words,  \^e  have  had  reque.st5 
for  at  least  $150  million  a  year  of  Fed- 
eral funds  and  have  had  only  $75  mil- 
lion maximum  to  match  those  requests. 

In  fi.scal  year  19t32  the  eligible  project 
requests  totaled  $149,782,420;  in  fiscal 
year  1963,  $140,114,334;  and  for  fiscal 
year  1964.  requests  aniountirui  to  over 
$150  nulhon  were  received  by  tlie  PAA. 
The  level  of  authorization  is  definitely 
below  the  estimate  of  required  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  pomt 
summaries  of  the  estimated  required  air- 
port development  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1964.  1965.  and  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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in  .344 

34 

('ifi8 

4,:tu 


1 
3 

1.. 

n, 
;t 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1964 
lln  thousands  o(  dollars] 
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I 


Stut« 


Air  carrier  airports 


General  aviation  airfioris 


\\  ^•,,.iyc\.n\      ., 

\\ ,  -.1  \  iiKUiia 

\Vi.M-.:iMii    ,.    

\S  )iiii:iior 

1    .^   total 

{•u.  rli.  Ulco. 

Virgin  Isl.iiul.-i 

I'lTrlttjry  lotal 

Cir:in<l  total 


Land 

ac'iul- 
sltion 


1,300 

0 

18H 

U 


13,821 


Site 

prepa- 
rat  on 

50 

1,450 

438 

16 

41.545 

Paving 


502 

1,335 

1.518 

98 


7,000 
655 

7.666 


12.821      49.200 


60.310 

2.770 
290 


Light- 
ing 


100 

169 

137 

« 


5,168 


178 
28 


203 


6,361 


Control 
tower 


0 

0 

160 

0 


Public 

use 
facilities 


858 
0 

220 
0 


3,050 


3,060 


16.831 


Miscel- 
laneous 


96 

0 

70 

12 


Total 


I>and 
awjui- 
sition 


9,888 


16,831 


9.888 


2,906  0 

■2,964  150 

2,711  1  246 

195  29 


Site     I 
prepa-  ;  Paving 
ration 


0 ;  300 

139  I  363 

93  314 

47  41 


149.603      12,777      18,100      31,648 


9.945 
973 


10.918 


15 
0 

15 


25 
0 

25 


160,521  i  12,792  ,  18,100  i  31,673 


LlRht- 
ing 


0 

0 

0 

15 


4,210 


4,215 


Control 
tower 

Public 
use 

facilities 

Miswl- 
laneous 

oooo 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
12 

2 
33 

1        200 

1,164 

2.546 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

200 

1,164 

2,545 

Total 


(iraiid 
total  air 

carrier 
and 

Reneral 
aviation 


300 
664 

666 
166 


3.206 

3,608 

3,366 

360 


70.644 


220,147 


45 
0 


9,990 
973 


45 


70,589 


e<,iini'     Krilir;il  .\vi.itlon  .\frency. 


FISCAL  VKAR  1966 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


State 


Air  carrier  airports 


General  aviation  airiwrls 


actjui- 
sition 


Site 
prepa- 
ration 


Alabama 

Ala.ska.. 

Ariwjn.i,-. 

ArkaiLsii-- 

California 

Cdliirailo 

ronnr<  iiiut 

Ill  i.l»;iri' 

Ilbtrii  I  of  CuUiintiia. 

Klnri'la , 

lici  r>!ia 

lUrt.iu  

Mali.i._.   

llliiiob    

Iniii.ina 

Iowa     

KaiiMis    

Kiiitiuky -      -    -- 

I.ouisi.ina 

M.iin('    

M.iryl.ind 

Mass.wliusitti 

.MlrlUt.MM 

Minnrs<ita  

MissUs^siiipl.  .  .    

.Missiiuri     _ 

.Mcint.ina 

Ncl.ni.'ik.i --- 

\|.\a.!a     ..      

Ni'W  ll:inii>slitrr  ^... 

.Stw  Jcrsi'y   .-•-. 

Ni  w  .Mr\li'0 

New  York       

Ni.rlti  Carolina 

Niirlli  I'likola 

(Itiio 

OkUihoinii 

Drepmi 

I'l'iiiisvlviiiua 

KhiMr  Islanil 

.'HHilh  Carolina 

South  Dakota. .    ... 

T(  iini'S.soe.. 

TiA;i.< 

ll.dl    

V.  riimnt 

Viri!ima 

\N  i-lin.k!lon 

\\  I  M  X'lrKHiiH 

Wl.-(iin^in         

W  \ .  i  1  n  u  1 1.' 


0 

452 

12 

2,902 

0 

158 

2.1 

38 

S2 

1,766 

0 

•237 

0 

280 

0 

6 

Paving 


870 

710 

1,603 

210 

9,276 

67 

380 

32 


Light- 
ing 


135 

120 

80 

W 

368 

18 

53 

0 


Control 
tower 


Public 

use 
facilities 


Miscel-I 
laneous I 


Total 


aoo 

225 

lao 
lao 

285 
0 
0 
0 


I 


li.lal 


1  ..■  n..  Kici 

\    r.-:ii  lv|;iii.l.< 


30 

.V) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

no 

0 

0 

0 

30 

127 

172 

0 

42 

10 

0 

0 

4 

0 

13 

410 

90 

0 

980 

0 

16 

2.10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11.1 

5 

2.593 

0 
0 


146 
5,050 
0 
46 
36 
152 
0 
20 
896 
659 
141 
800 
1,632 
152 
203 
104 
776 
103 
130 
0 
315 
15 
111 
4,696 
132 
1 
830 
1,381 
0 
3.030 
12 
150 
21 
0 
1-27 
37 
47 
■20 
0 
37 
341 
13 

'28,680 


1,0-25 
0 


r.  rntonf>  lol.il 
tirand  total 


1.0-26 


2.693  i  29.  714 


871 
890 
0 
B17 
205 
830 
360 
0 
1.360 
688 
356 
2.764 
704 
605 
701 
2,090 
67 
1,408 
829 
0 
264 
260 
314 
3,714 
1,245 
158 
1,600 
3,124 
0 
1.600 
16 
440 
025 
260 
1.079 
136 
14 
790 
0 
081 
581 
216 


45.  OW 


200 
50 


260 


46.280 


164 
12 
95 
57 
306 
43 
21 
0 
141 
10 
32 
202 
346 
62 
58 
63 
8 
138 
21 
0 
38 
101 
60 
242 
48 
53 
134 
106 
44 
160 
0 
0 
35 
0 
00 
6 
0 
188 
0 
44 
35 
102 


170 

210 

480 

0 

6,630 

80 

50 

0 


4.007 


10 
0 


16 


4,113 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
150 
250 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
100 
000 
0 
0 
0 


40 

31 

243 

24 

2,677 

0 

14 

0 


1.367 

4.210 

2.684 

607 

20.874 

402 

777 

38 


Land 
acqui- 
sition 


Site 
prepa- 
ration 


0 

210 

1 

6 

50 

242 

0 

0 


3 

248 

57 

16 

21G 

14 

00 

0 


Light- 

Control 

Public 

Paving 

ing 

tower 

use 
facilities 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

688 

87 

0 

>* 

91 

34 

n 

0 

1.241 

443 

225 

921 

351 

46 

0 

30 

173 

56 

0 

265 

431 

0 

0 

0 

Miscel- 
laneous 


Total 


Grand 
total  air 

carrier 
and 

(teneral 
aviation 


2,110 


0 
0 
1.605 
75 
126 
30 
0 
56 
0 
0 
80 
0 
190 
45 
480 
0 
260 
0 
0 
60 
100 
1,630 
30 
365 
0 
0 
0 
0 
16 
1,320 
60 
346 
130 
0 
150 
34 
80 
0 
460 
0 
80 
0 


2,110 


16,806 

760 
0 


760 


10,146 


17 
16 
0 
75 
11 
0 
0 
0 
436 
6 
0 
0 
116 
10 
9 
0 
10 
108 
0 
15 
19 
0 
14 
982 
38 
0 
30 
20 
0 
1,400 
12 
310 
0 
0 
32 
0 
32 
0 
0 
45 
•25 
7 


1,228 
6,017 
1,790 
1,170 

682 
1,065 

381 

76 

2,041 

1,382 

609 
3,766 
2,918 
1.001 
1,623 
2,26' 


6.812 

26 
0 


143 
1,767 

980 

65 

730 
2,006 

542 

10.409 

1,563 

212 

3,674 

4,630 

76 

8,680 

360 
1,245 
1,111 

260 
1,468 

213 

173 
1,158 
1.060 
1.107 
1.177 

343 


106.676 

2.010 
56 


0 

90 

0 

5 

1,028 

4<')5 

32 

6 

4.1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

20 

211 

0 

154 

0 

14 

0 

.1 

0 

(I 

0 
4i«) 
19 
727 
30 
0 
•27.1 
3tl  I 
4.1  I 
51 
233 
•233  ! 
0  I 
4,1 
■2'20  ' 
0  ' 
0 

21.1 : 


0 
215 

0 

1 

644 

298 

25 

34 

65 

12 

.10 
737 

66 

565 

■206 

0 

08 
0 

64 
0 

94 

ys 

88 

110 

t)7h 

45 

430 

9(1 

1 

4,340 

H 

12.1 

62 

13.1 

•2(K)  I 

0  i 

210 

332 

0 

284 

107 

18 


6,218      11,003 


168 
222 
0 
139 
1.666 
883 
774 
632 
0 
38 
79 
827 
446 
171 
431 
69 
1,236 
72 
318 
0 
209 
•202 
205 
479 
4li5 
iJO 
WW 
WO 
110 
2,079 
30 
13M 
S2 
■29h 
778 
0 
68 
324 
37 
175 
44K 
148 


4 

28 
21 

8 

244 

0 

77 

0 


60 

6 

0 

78 

117 

113 

33 

103 

0 

0 

71 

46 

694 

120 

2 

23 

127 

10 

9 

0 

45 

211 

70 

174 

y8 

0 
10 

5 

0 
,Vi2 

5 
18 
22 
till 
15 
■28 
■29 
173 

.13 
•1 

0 


18,866  I    3.840 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
76 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
200 
0 
0 
0 
0 

(I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

150 
0 
0 

150 
0 
0 
0 
0 

801 


0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

660 

15 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

110 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fH) 

0 

(1 

75 
0  i 
II  { 

"I 
O    I 

II 
II 

0  I 

0 


2 

12 

0 

8 

185 

32 

8 

4 

8 

0 

15 

33 

137 

5 
37 

1 
21 
10 

0 

0 

2 
89 

4 
20 
64 

6 

120 

29 

7 

80 
10 
27 
18 

9 
.16 

0 

37 

138 

6 
36 

0 

3 


15 
616 
862 
155 
3,340 
683 
661 
431 


1.382 
4.  7'26 
3,646 

662 

24.  214 

1.085 

1,438 

469 


230 

646 
0 

271 
3.639 
1,181 

872 

779 

118 
60 

226 
1.643 
1,860 

886 

886 

93 

1.605 

142 

395 

"  I 
355  ' 

667  ' 

379  I 

1.093 

1.804 
169 

1,036 
794 
118 

7.336 
166 
363 
225 
810 

1,432 

28 

396 

1,337 

95 

548 

772 

171 


•2,196       1,660 


25       2,066 


6.837    107,742       5,218     11,003 


15 

u 


15 


60 
0 


50 


18,866 


3,855 


801 


2.  246  i     1. 660 


43.684 


1.458 
6,562 
1.790 
1.441 
4,221 
2.866 
1,253 

864 
3.059 
1,432 

834 
5,409 
4,787 
1,887 
2,609 
•2,360 
2,748 
1.909 
1,375 

1,08,1 

2,  (»>S 

9-21 

1 1 .  .Kr2 

3, 357 

371 

.1,510 

5,424 

194 

15,916 

51,1 

1,598 

1,336 

1,060 

2,900 

■241 

.168 

2,495 

l,l.'i5 

1.61.1 

1,949 

614 


140.260 


66 
0 


2,075 
56 


651 


2.131 


43,640 


151.391 


Bouri»;  Federal  A\1atkm  Agncy. 
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KI^CAI.  YF\R   1M6 
fTn  tho<isan<l.<(  n(  ilollarn) 


August  23 


flrariii 
t<)t:.l  air 
r:in1(.r 

Kiri.riil 
avlutluo 


A  la  ha  ma 

Mink« 

.\r1«>nii 

Ark^jxtas. 

(  itilf'imte 

''ol(;radi> 

I  VinnM-tlcut 

District  of  Uotaimbto 

Klorfla 

<i«onrts 

Hawaii 

Iiiabo. 

n!inoL<i 

In<liana 

Iowa 

KetitiK-ky 

I^olsiaoa. 

Milne 

Marylan'i 

Vlassachusetta. 

VdchlKan 

M  InnMota 

MlaiiKlppt 

MtMoori... 

Montana 

Nebraaka 

NeTwla 

N>w  llampatiira. 

New  Jt>riwy 

New  MpxIco 

New  York 

North  Ciirolfai*. 

Nortii  DiikoU. 

Ohlj.      .. 

OkUhxiua 

Orenon 

PmiiLsylvanik. 

KhcMle  Inland 

South  ( 'ivollBft. 

South  nakota 

TenoMsee 

Trtaa 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vlrttinla 

WMhlnrton 

Wcat  VlTftlnla. 

WlMOiisln 

Wyoming 


1963 
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PuiTto  Rloo 
Virghi  Island* 


Sourc*-:  Fedofil  AvLiti-n  Agency. 


Blr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  pertinent  to 
note  that  tbe  eatlmated  requirements  for 
flacal  year  IIMM  are  $23 1 . 1 1 0 ,000 ;  as  men- 
tioned preyiouBly.  the  program  an- 
nounced for  this  year  Is  $75,911,216.  By 
adding  the  matching  local  funds  the  to- 
tal amount  for  airport  development  in 
fiscal  year  1964  is  roughly  $151,822,432. 
or  $79^87,568  short  of  the  required 
needs. 

All  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
committee  supported  the  $75  million  au- 
thorization as  the  minimum  amount  nec- 
essary. Many  expressed  the  view  that 
the  amoimt  should  be  increased  to  $100 
million  annually  and  e.xtended  for  a  5- 
year  period.  A  number  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  agree  that  this  amount 
could  be  Justlfled.  However,  in  view  of 
past  strong  exposition  to  such  an  increase 
on  the  part  of  the  House  and  because  of 
the  many  other  pressing  demands  on  the 
Federal  budget,  it  would  not  be  practical 
this  year,  to  press  for  a  higher  authori- 
zation.     With   these    considerations    in 


mind,  the  committee  deteiTnincd  U  best 
to  extend  the  act  for  3  years  rather  than 
5,  and  thus  avoid  freeziiiR  the  program 
at  the  $75  million  level  over  too  prolont;ed 
a  period.  This  will  enable  the  commit- 
tee to  review  the  proRram  again  2  ytars 
hence.  It  is  possible  that  circumstances 
may  have  changed  by  that  time,  which 
will  make  the  realizatioli  of  an  increased 
level  of  authorization  more  i)ractical. 

The  committee  m  1961  reluctantly 
agreed  to  a  House  amendment  chang- 
ing the  method  of  funding  from  contract 
or  advance  obligation  authority  to  a  .sys- 
tem of  annual  appropriation.^.  The  com- 
mittee was  apprehensive  that  the  past 
chaotic  history  of  the  appropriations 
system,  with  its  attendant  uncertainties, 
might  repeat  itself  and  r.iider  the  air- 
port program  ineffective  The  commit- 
tee is  pleased  that  iLs  fnars  have  not. 
thus  far,  come  to  pa.ss. 

It  is  not  enouK'h  to  autJ;on/e  advance 
funding'  if  authorizations  are  not  obli- 
gated to  be  expended  by  means  of  ad- 


vance appropriations.  The  Appropria- 
tioivs  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  have 
wisely  recot;nized  this  need,  and  have 
maintained  2-year  forward  funding  at 
the  fully  authorized  level.  Two  years  is 
the  minimum  leadtime  essential  to  the 
realization  of  an  orderly  and  effective 
program  The  committee  is  conlident 
that  thi.s  need  will  continue  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

A  review  of  the  .stati.^tics  cleaily  shows 
the  .spectacular  growth  of  air  commerce 
and  the  iramen.se  contribution  this  in- 
dustry makes  to  the  national  economy. 

The  aircraft  manufacturinc;  industry 
ranks  .second  only  to  the  motor  vehicle 
and  equipment  indu.stiy  :n  temis  of  num- 
ber of  people  employed,  the  total  of 
which  exceeds  650,000.  This  does  not 
include  the  many  people  employed  by  in- 
dustries indirectly  a.s.sociated  with  avia- 
tion fcr  t  .xamijle,  av.ation  fuel  consumed 
by  domestic  aircraft  exceeded  3  billion 
gallon.,  in  1962.  The  domestic  trunk  air- 
line.s  alone  realized  revenues  of  $2,250,- 


281  000  in  1962  while  expending  $2,174,- 
137000.  Domestic  air  carrier  revenue 
passengers  are  expected  to  increase  from 
59  9  million  at  the  outset  of  this  year  to 
85  million  by  1970.  For  the  same  years 
in  terms  of  passenger-miles  the  figures 
are  33  and  51  biUlon.  Particularly  im- 
pressive is  the  growth  of  the  13  local 
service  carriers  which  carried  18.2  per- 
cent more  passengers,  flew  19-6  percent 
more  passenger-miles,  and  carried  14.3 
percent  more  mail,  24.9  percent  more  ex- 
press and  31.4  percent  more  freight  in 
1962  than  they  did  in  1961.  They  flew 
7,650,000  revenue  passengers,  a  total  of 
16  billion  passenger-miles.  Mail  ton- 
mUes  amounted  to  3.8  million  in  1962, 
while  express  ton-miles  were  3.8  million 
and  freight  ton-miles  were  7.2  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr  MONRONEY.     Aiicargo  continues 
to  set   new    records   and    1962    was   no 
exception.     Total  traffic  carried  by  the 
airlines  exceeded  1.3  billion  ton-mUes  in 
1962  for  an  increase  of  nearly  20  percent 
over  the  preceding  year.     It  is  estimated 
that  total  cargo  traffic  should  at  least 
double    by    1970.     Airfreight    showed    a 
22  5-percent  increase  this  year  with  total 
ton-miles    amounting    to   898.1    million. 
Air  express  amounting  to  over  70  million 
ton-miles  showed  a  14.3-percent  Increase 
over   the   preceding  year.     Airmail  re- 
corded a   12.7-percent  increase  with  a 
total  of  251  4  milUon  ton-miles.    First- 
class  mail  achieved  a  16.4-percent  in- 
crease over  1961  with  the  total  for  1962 
amounting  to  88.6  million  ton-miles. 

This  is  the  mail  carried  on  a  "space 
available"  basis  in  the  air.  but  carried  at 
the  regular  surface  cost.  It  is  a  wide 
open  field  for  greater  utilization  of 
aircraft  without  additional  cost  to  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  also  for  fur- 
nishing a  use  for  unused  capacity  which 
is  now  going  to  waste. 

General  aviation  last  year,  with  over 
80,000    aircraft,    flew    approximately    3 
times  as  many  hours  and  twice  as  many 
miles  as  the  domestic  certificated  air- 
lines.   Today,  the  general  aviation  fleet 
represents  85  percent  of  all  U.S.  aircraft. 
By  1970,  their  number  should  total  well 
over    100,000.    General   aviation  use   is 
rapidly   expanding   for  plesisure  flying. 
business  travel,  air  taxi  service,  and  in 
agricultural  and  industrial  applications. 
Operations  increased  from  12.129,000  In 
1957  to  17.367,000  in  1962  at  270  airports 
controlled   by  FAA  control  towers.    In 
terms  of  hours  flown,  general  aviation 
flying    is    expected    to    increase    from 
sinhtly  over  13  million  to  well  over  18 
million  by  1970.     During  the  decade  end- 
in';  1961.  estimated  hours  flown  rose  from 
8  186,000  to   12,800,000,  while  estimated 
plane  miles  flown  increased  from  972,- 
055.000  to  1,695  million. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 


Mr.  GORE.  I  realize  that  the  ques- 
ticMi  I  Mn  about  to  pose  does  not  relate 
specifically  to  the  portion  of  the  Sen- 
ator's speech  I  have  interrupted.  Never- 
theless, I  regard  the  Senator  to  be  such 
an  authority  on  the  subject  of  aviation 
that  I  wish  to  express  to  him  a  concern 
I  have  felt,  and  to  solicit  his  views. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  shall  certainly 
appreciate  any  comment  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  since  he  has 
always  been  a  great  friend  of  aviation 
and  forward  looking  in  meeting  the  needs 
in  the  air  as  well  as  meeting  the  needs 
for  transportation  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  been  concerned 
that  the  aviation  industry  might  be  rush- 
ing pellmell,  imeconomically.  and  un- 
necessarily into  jet  transportation.  To 
illustrate  my  point.  I  find  it  quicker  to 
take  an  Electra  from  Nashville.  Tenn., 
to  National  Airport  and  then  an  auto- 
mobUe  to  the  U.S.  Capitol,  than  to  take  a 
jet  from  the  same  airport  to  Dulles  Air- 
port and  then  an  automobile  to  the 
Capitol.  In  other  words.  I  can  travel  by 
Electra  from  the  airport  in  Nashville 
to  reach  my  office  in  the  Capitol  quicker 
than  I  can  by  taking  a  jet,  yet  the  jet 
transportation  requires  great  expense, 
great  investment,  and  I  fear— if  not  im- 
mediately, ultimately— great  Govern- 
ment subsidy.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The      PRESroiNG      OFFICER.     The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa that  he  has  3  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.     May  I  inquire  of 
the  Presiding  Officer  how  the  remaining 

time  stands?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
three  minutes  remain  to  the  opponents 
ofthebiU. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  whatever 
time  he  needs. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  jets  essen- 
tially are  the  long-legged  aircraft,  which 
must  fiy  longer  distances  to  make  up  for 
the  trend  in  airport  locations  generally 
being  moved  farther  from  the  centers  of 
cities.  There  is  a  great  need  for  modern 
turboprop  aircraft  for  shorter  distances. 
In  fitting  the  jet  aircraft  into  the  eco- 
nomic pattern,  probably  we  shall  move 
again  to  propellor-driven  aircraft  or 
lighter,  lower  powered  jets,  whose  noise 
level  will  permit  landings  at  airports 
closer  in.  .„  ^^ 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Electra  will  fly  from 
Nashville  to  Washington,  D.C..  in  ap- 
proximately an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
jet  might  reduce  that  time  by  20  min- 
utes. Is  Jet  transportation  justified 
strictly  from  the  standpoint  of  time  sav- 
ins? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  depends  upon 
the  distance.  American  Airlines  has  re- 
captured much  of  the  market  between 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Chicago  by  aban- 
doning Jet  service  from  Friendship  to 
CHare,  and  by  originating  its  Electra 


flights  to  Washington  National.  Many 
friends  of  mine  fly  by  jet  from  California 
to  Chicago,  and  transfer  to  Electras  or 
Viscounts  at  Chicago  and  fly  to  Wash- 
ington National,  rather  than  to  the  out- 
lying airport,  which  they  could  do  in  the 
jets. 

It  depends  upon  the  distance,  largely, 
whether  a  jet  is  a  great  economy  in  time. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  any- 
thing cntical  of  American  Airlines  or  of 
any  other  particular  airline,  but  I  have 
noticed  another  trend.  Local  service  is 
being  diminished.  Knoxville.  Tenn..  is 
now  served  by  only  one  American  flight 
east  and  one  American  flight  west  in  a 
24-hour  period.  I  would  rather  have 
more  frequent  service  by  standard  equip- 
ment than  less  frequent  service  by  super- 
jets. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  One  of  the  thmgs 
which  we  must  continue  to  watch  is  the 
abandonment  of  cities  such  as  Knoxville 
or  other  good  revenue  towns  as  the 
equipment  grows  larger  and  the  major 
trunk  lines  desire  to  make  longer  flights. 
There  is  no  question  that  they  can  make 
more  money  from  the  longer  flights  with 
fewer  stops.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  they  are  abandoning  service  to  in- 
termediate size  cities.  It  will  be  a  dan- 
ger, eventually,  to  service  in  many  areas, 
which  may  have  to  be  picked  up  by 
feeder  lines  or  local  service  airlines  on  a 
subsidy  basis. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  one  further  pomt, 
if  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  proceed 
momentarily,  though  I  realize  his  time 
is  short.  The  development  of  which  he 
speaks  will  leave  the  intermediate 
ciUes  to  be  more  or  less  hitchhiking  stops. 
The  flights  seem  no  longer  to  be  sched- 
uled from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  New  York 
or  Washington  for  the  convenience  of 
passengers  in  Nashville,  but,  rather,  as 
a  convenient  stopover  for  passengers 
from  California  to  New  York. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  That  is  true.  Of 
course,  most  California -New  York  traffic 
is  moving  nonstop,  or  at  least  with  only 
one  stop.  To  get  adequate  revenue  loads 
in  the  older  days,  they  had  to  make  per- 
haps 10  stops. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  that  practice  continues, 
what  about  Interim  cities  like  Tulsa. 
Oklahoma  City,  NashvUle,  Little  Rock? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  Is  a  grave 
danger  that  the  trunklines  have  become 
such  supertrunklines  that  they  do  not 
provide  adequate  service  for  intermediate 
cities. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  can  Congress  do? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Congress  can, 
through  hearings  and  by  policy  expres- 
sions, ask  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  require  justification  of  how  well  these 
major  lines  have  served  intermediate 
points,  and  whether  they  should  be  re- 
warded in  the  future  with  long-distance 
transcontinental  routes.  I  think  service 
to  each  community  is  the  yardstick  by 
which  airlines  should  be  measured. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  think  that  yard- 
stick is  being  used.  For  example.  Ameri- 
can had  a  flight  out  of  Nashville  at  6  or 
6:30  in  the  morning  for  years.  The 
patronage  was  good,  the  service  conven- 
ient. People  would  leave  Nashville  early 
in  the  morning  and  arrive  In  Washington 
early.    I  could  be  at  my  office  by  9  or 
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9:30.  Nov  I  can  ret  no  flight  out  of 
NashTllto  eaeept  at  2  a  jn.  on  which  I  can 
arrlTe  In  Waahlnrton  no  earlier  than 
2:30  or  3  tn  the  afternoon.  Such  serv- 
ice does  not  meaaure  the  needs  of  the 
community  bj  the  yardstick  which  the 
Senator  mentioned. 

Bfr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  Ls 
correct.  Servloe  has  diminished  to  such 
communities,  and  will  continue  to  di- 
minish unless  the  PAA  and  the  CAB 
take  this  problem  Into  cognizance 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  sddttlonal  minutes  to  thi  Senator 
fnxn  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  will  not  need 
that  much  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  jitld  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator. 

Bfr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld  once  more? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  this  trouble  will  continue  unless 
Congress  or  the  Pederal  aviation  agen- 
cies take  some  action.  This  disturbs 
me.  What  assurance  can  the  Senator 
give  me  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Agen- 
cy will  do  somettilng  about  it? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  be  a  mat- 
ter to  be  taken  into  consideration  In 
granting  extensions  of  additional  route 
miles,  which  are  often  .sought  by  major 
trunkllne  air  carriers.  The  Senator 
can  do,  as  I  presiune  all  Senators  do — 
insist  to  the  airline  that  greater  service 
be  available  to  the  State  that  the  Sen- 
ator represents. 

It  is  a  plain  fact  that,  if  it  Is  left 
strictly  to  economics  rather  than  public 
service,  the  airlines  will  make  more 
money  serving  long  flights  The  greater 
the  distance,  the  more  money  there  is 
in  carnrlng  passengers  to  distant  points. 
The  shorter  range  flights  are  the  least 
profitable. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  airlines 
do  not  recognize  that  from  Nashville  to 
Washington,  for  example,  the  plane  al- 
ways is  filled  with  passengers  when  it 
leaves  there  at  6  or  7  o'clock.  There  is 
never  a  seat  when  the  plane  leaves  Nash- 
ville. I  do  not  know  why  they  do  not 
recognize  that  such  a  flight  provides  a 
good  revenue  source. 

I  have  been  vurging  a  modern  replace- 
ment for  the  old  DC-3  that  would  be  fast 
and  tailored  to  serve  the  communities 
the  Senator  Is  talking  about  with  the 
frequency  of  service  they  need  That 
IS  what  we  are  really  talking  about 
While  we  can  build  the  massive,  long- 
legged  Jets  and  the  supersonic  planes 
that  fly  at  three  times  the  speed  of  sound, 
we  have  not  yet  found  a  replacement  for 
the  old  £>C-3.  which  today  is  stUl  the 
standard  plane  for  the  carriage  of  traffic 
on  schedules  that  fly  to  the  medium 
sized  towns. 

Mr.  OORE  I  can  reach  only  one 
conclusion,  from  the  remarks  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  namely 
that  the  CAB  has  not  been  adequately 
caring  for  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  has  not  paid 
attention  to  that  part  of  the  public  in- 
terest represented  by  the  towns  of  the 
size  of  which  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee speaks. 


Mr.  GORE  Are  there  not  more  Nash- 
villes.  Tulsas.  and  Louisvllles  than  there 
are  Los  Angeleses  and  New  Yorks? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  are  many 
more  When  times  Ijecome  hard  and 
they  are  looking  for  revenue,  the  air- 
lines will  redl-scover  them  I  have  been 
urging  that  they  rediscover  them  with 
frequency  of  .service  on  shorter  haul 
flights  with  a  redesigned  plane  The 
fault  lies  not  only  with  the  airlines,  but 
with  the  aircraft  manufacturers,  who 
have  failed  to  Kive  the  airlines  the  type 
of  equipment  we  need  There  is  not  a 
short  rant^e  aircraft  today  being  built 
in  this  country  that  the  airlines  can 
use  The  DC-9  has  been  designed  but 
is  not  in  production  The  other  planes 
are  for  longer  hauls,  generally  a  mini- 
mum range  of  1,500  miles  They  are  so 
long  legged  that  to  stop  with  a  707  or 
a  DC-8  on  a  short  haul  i.s  totally  and 
completely  uneconomic 

Mr  GORE.  I  conclude  by  urging  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  to  haul  the  CAB  before 
his  committee,  in  public  hearing,  and 
demand  of  them  why  it  has  not  per- 
formed the  duty  which  Congress  has 
vested  In  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  The  Senator 
speaks  very  wi.sely  in  this  field  I  will 
certainly  take  time  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  It.  and,  as  time  permits,  try  to 
have  hearings  on  the  question  This  is 
a  real  problem  I  am  afraid  the  trunk- 
lines  will  abandon  .service  In  towns  of  a 
size  smaller  than  Nashville,  and  turn 
them  over  to  the  feeder  lines,  which  will 
then  be  paid  a  subsidy  for  service  to 
towns  which  the  trunk  lines  should  serve 
as  a  part  of  their  service  for  being  per- 
mitted to  serve  laruer  cities.  This  is  the 
real  jxiblem. 

Mr  GORE.  I  promi.se  not  to  take  any 
further  time  of  the  Senator 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  questions  They  are  stimu- 
lating and  important. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  end  result  of  the 
trouble  which  the  Senator  has  described, 
and  for  the  end  of  which  he  offers  little 
hope,  is  poor  .service  for  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  country 

Mr  MONRONEY  On  a  population 
ba.sis 

Mr  GORE  It  takes  longer  to  get 
from  Tulsa  to  Washington  than  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Washington 

Mr.  MONRONEY      That  i.s  correct 

Mr.  GORE  And  at  much  greater  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayers 

Mr  MONRONEY  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  it  is  ea-sicr  to  fly  backward 
for  300  or  400  miles  Hi  other  words,  in 
order  to  go  ea.st.  it  i.s  quicker  to  fly  west 
from  Phoenix  to  Los  Angeles  and  then 
east  to  Oklahoma  City,  than  to  try  to 
get  to  Oklahoma  City  directly  from 
Phoenix.  This  is  a  question  of  schedul- 
ing that  is  a  .source  of  irritation  to  the 
committee.  We  deplore  the  fact  that 
the  major  airlines  have  not  tried  to  keep 
up  with  the  public  interest  in  this  regard. 

To  return  to  my  statement,  arguments 
have  been  made  in  the  past  that  our 
airport  needs  are  static ;  that  these  needs 
will  soon  be  met.  that  the  program  can 
be  reduced  drastically  each  year  as  these 
static  needs  are  met.  The  argument  Is 
specious,  and  Ignores,  as  well  as  denies. 


the  march  of  progress.  Air  traffic  is  ex- 
ploding, speed  is  doubling,  the  general 
aviation  fleet  is  Increasing  rapidly  each 
year,  technological  advances  are  contin- 
ually made  which  should  be  incorporated 
into  our  airport  system.  Mr.  President, 
you  can  no  more  squeeze  the  air  traffic  of 
today  into  the  airports  of  the  thirties 
than  one  can  expect  to  squeeze  the  traffic 
of  the  seventies  into  today's  existing  air- 
ports This  was  dramatically  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  Aviation 
Committee  this  very  week  during  the 
hearing's  on  New  England  air  service.  It 
wa.s  quite  apparent  that  one  of  the  major 
reasons  for  inadequate  .service  in  New 
England  was  the  lack  of  adequate  air- 
ports. I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  agree  with  me  that  the  system  is 
not  only  less  than  adequate,  it  is  de- 
plorable. This  bill  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide at  least  the  minimum  tmiount  of 
funds  nece.ssary  to  improve  our  airports. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted 
that  just  in  the  past  year  the  FAA  crite- 
ria for  our  airports  in  smaller  commu- 
nities have  been  revised.  In  the  past 
the  criteria  called  for  such  sophisticated 
designs  and  plans  and  such  rigid  and 
expen.sive  minimum  requirements  that 
many  of  our  communities  were  not  able 
to  avail  them.selves  of  the  t>eneflts  of  the 
program  because  of  prohibitive  costs  and 
unnece.ssary  requirements.  This  recent 
development  will  enable  hundreds  of  our 
smaller  communities  to  qualify  for  as- 
sistance, properly  related  to  their  needs. 
The  plans  have  been  simplified  and  the 
costs  cut  in  half  We  can  expect  a  rapid 
rise  in  the  numt>er  of  applications  from 
these  communities  and  in  the  amount  of 
funds  which  will  be  needed. 

Our  airports  are  also  vital  and  indis- 
pensable to  our  national  defense.  In 
World  War  11  over  429  civil  airports  were 
made  available  to  the  Military  Establish- 
ment. They  are  continually  available  to 
the  military  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gency and  in  peacetime  as  well.  For 
example,  itinerant  military  aircraft  op- 
erations at  airp>orts  with  FAA  control 
towers  in  1961  amounted  to  1.766,488. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program 
and  continuously  throuj^hout  its  history, 
the  primary  emphasis  has  been  on  safety. 
This  emphsisLs  was  of  paramount  impor- 
tance in  the  amendments  passed  in  1961. 
It  is  a  recognition  that  the  single  most 
important  factor  in  insuring  air  safety 
IS  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  air- 
port system  The  need  to  maintain  and 
improve  our  airports  is  most  clearly  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  all  aircraft  accidents  occur 
either  at  or  within  5  miles  of  the  air- 
port 

The  act  stresses  and  contributes  to 
safety  by  imposing  conditions  which 
mu.st  be  met  before  Federal  funds  can  be 
granted  The  Administrator  must  pre- 
pare a  national  airport  plan  specifying 
the  projects  considered  necessary  to  in- 
sure an  airport  system  adequate  to  meet 
aviation  needs  Airports  not  included  in 
the  plan  are  not  eligible  for  Pederal  as- 
sLstance  Airport  sponsors  must  operate 
and  maintain  the  airport  and  all  fa- 
cilities in  a  safe  condition.  FAA  ap- 
proval of  a  master  plan  is  required  be- 
fore   Federal    funds    may    b)e   expended. 
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Design,  engineering,  and  construction 
must  be  approved  In  advance  of  alloca- 
tion and  must  further  be  Inspected  and 
approved  during  the  course  of  construc- 
tion. This  system  of  Federal  oversight 
over  the  use  of  millions  of  tax  dollars — 
Federal,  State,  and  local — has  unques- 
tionably contributed  greatly  to  the  un- 
paralleled safety  record  of  aviation  In 
this  country. 

The  only  new  provision  contained  In 
the  bill  will  also  contribute  to  safety,  as 
well  as  help  to  alleviate  the  noise  prob- 
lem around  our  airports.    This  provision 
would  require  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  tlic  making  of  a  grant  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator satisfy  himself  that  reason- 
able effort,  including  enactment  of  zon- 
ing laws,  has  been  or  will  be  made  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  land  adjacent  to  air- 
ports to  make  it  compatible  with  the 
operation   of    the    airport.      The   noise 
problem  cannot  be  ignored  or  dismissed, 
especially  in  view  of  the  r dvent  of  su- 
personic   jets.    The    problems    of    ap- 
proach, landing,  and  takeoff  noise  and 
sonic  boom  overpressure  which  are  In- 
herent in  the  development  and  use  of 
such  jets  require  careful  study  and  anal- 
ysis.   The  new  provision  would  enable 
the  Administrator  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist tlie  local  communities  in  their  efforts 
to  achieve  effective  zoning  and  land  use 
and  in  preparing  for  the  era  of  the  super- 
sonic transport. 

The  noise  problem  must  be  met  head- 
on.  Every  available  means  of  alleviat- 
ing noise  must  be  employed.  The  single 
most  important  means  which  can  be  ef- 
fected now  is  to  insure  adequate  zoning. 
The  proposed  amendment  will  encourage 
such  zoning  where  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable. However,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  only  encourage  and  assist. 
The  primary  responsibility  and  Initia- 
tive rests  with  local  governments  and 
the  Federal  Government  can  only  co- 
operate. Therefore,  the  Administrator, 
in  Interpreting  this  provision,  must  take 
into  consideration  all  relevant  factors 
Including  those  Involving  economic,  so- 
cial, safety,  and  multiple-Jurisdiction 
considerations.  The  prime  considera- 
tion should  be  what  makes  economic 
sense,  not  what  may  be  technically  feasi- 
ble or  within  the  realm  of  reality.  In 
administering  this  provision,  the  Admin- 
istrator should  broadly  Interpret  the 
word  "reasonable." 

In  regard  to  this  new  provision,  as 
well  as  the  remarks  in  the  committee  re- 
port of  tailoring  aircraft  to  fit  existing 
airports,  the  goal  Is  to  Improve  our  exist- 
ing airports,  'juild  new  airports,  and 
promote  safety — not  price  our  aln>orts 
out  of  existence. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  always 
recognized  the  need  for  and  supported 
every  measure  designed  to  Improve  our 
national  transportation  system — by  wa- 
ter, rail,  highway,  and  air.  I  close  with 
the  oljservation  that  untU  all  our  com- 
munities, both  large  and  small,  are  ac- 
cessible by  air,  as  well  as  by  other  means 
of  transportation,  we  have  not  achieved 
a  national  transportation  system  de- 
signed to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  future. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield,  If  I  have  some  time.  I  have  practi- 
cally consumed  all  my  time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  need  only  2  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  time 

of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Monro- 
nby]  has  briefly  discussed  one  of  the 
committee  amendments  to  this  bill  which 
Is  of  great  concern  to  me.  I  am  referring 
to  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  basic 
Federal  Airport  Act  which  would  require, 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  any  airport 
grant,  that  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  satisfy  himself  that 
appropriate  action,  including  the  adop- 
tion of  zoning  laws,  has  been  or  will  be 
taken,  to  the  extent  reasonable,  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  land  adjacent  to  air- 
ports so  as  to  make  it  compatible  with 
the  operation  of  the  airport. 

Mr.  President,  a  provision  such  as  this 
has  been  long  overdue.     The   aircraft 
noise  problem  and  related  nuisances  are 
becoming  more  serious  from  day  to  day 
in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  oiu-  country 
where  large  airports  are  located.     As  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney]  is  aware,  I  have  been  very 
conscious  of  the  devastating  effect  of  air- 
craft noise  in  and  around  airports  lo- 
cated in  New  York,  not  only  in  New  York 
pity  but  elsewhere  in  the  State  such  as 
the  Buffalo-Niagara  Falls  area.    Now  I 
recognize  that  there  is  no  single  means  of 
tackling  the  problem   which  will  solve 
it.     Only   a  many-sided  approach  will 
reach   longrun   solutions.     One  certain 
avenue  of  progress  lies  in  basic  research 
and  development  into  noise  suppressant 
devices  on  Jet  engines,  and  I  have  spon- 
sored appropriate  legislation  for  Federal 
participation  in  such  a  program,  which 
I  hope  will  be  reached  for  consideration 
by  the  Commerce  Committee  as  early  as 
possible.      But    in    the    meantime,    we 
should  not  overlook,  and  I  am  gratified 
that  the  committee  has  not  overlooked, 
another  important  and  sensible  approach 
which  has  now  been  taken  In  the  amend- 
ment to  this  bill;  namely,  that  compati- 
ble  land    use   of    adjacent   land    areas 
around  airports  be  achieved  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible. 

It  ts  altogether  true  that  surrounding 
areas  of  many  airports  are  already  de- 
veloped to  such  an  extent  that  corrective 
zoning  is  impossible.  Certainly  this  holds 
true  for  the  most  part  at  many  New  York 
airports.  However,  the  lack  of  foresight 
In  the  past  to  take  protective  action  when 
it  was  feasible  as  a  practical  matter  pro- 
vides a  lesson  for  what  can  now  be  ac- 
complished at  this  late  date  with  respect 
to  new  airport  Improvements  and  new 
airport  sites  In  areas  which  remain  rela- 
tively underdeveloped.  Compatible  land 
use  arrangements,  where  legally  and 
practically  enforcible  by  zoning  or  other- 
wise, are  a  most  reasonable  tool  to  strike 
at  aircraft  noise  hazards  before,  not  af- 
ter, they  take  their  toll  in  human  health 
and  discomfort  and  in  the  depreciation 
of  substantial  public  and  private  invest- 
ments in  and  around  airports. 


As  the  committee  has  recognized,  its 
amendment  provides  no  airtight  safe- 
guard against  future  noise  nuissmce. 
Moreover,  there  are  always  drawbacks  In 
delegating  to  an  administrative  agency 
authority  and  power  which  are  uncon- 
fined  by  precise  criteria  for  their  exer- 
cise. Nonetheless,  I  have  read  with  great 
care  the  assurances  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  which 
have  been  given  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee, and  I  take  heart  that  it  is  his 
intention  to  work  Jointly  with  airport 
sponsors  to  influence  and  persuade  zon- 
ing authorities  and  private  developers  to 
coordinate  action  which  will  protect  area 
residents  from  the  regrettable  nuisances 
of  airport  operations. 

Of  course,  such  action  must  make 
economic  sense  and  take  into  account 
all  the  relevant  legal  and  social  factors, 
including,  most  importantly,  the  safety 
of  aircraft  operations  in  and  out  of  the 
airports. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  for  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  which  they  have  exerted  in 
including  this  significant  amendment  in 
the  bill  now  before  us.  It  is  not  a  pana- 
cea for  the  jet  noise  problem.  Nor  Is  it 
a  cure-all  for  aircraft  noise  nuisances 
generally.  But  it  is  a  giant  step  forward 
in  the  right  direction,  it  will  be  very 
helpful,  in  my  judgment,  and  it  has  my 
full  support. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment,  which  would 
add  a  section  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end 
ol  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  The  Federal  Airport  Act  Is  amended 
further  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new   section   as  foUowB: 

"access  to  ekcoros 
"Sec.  21.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  grants  un- 
der this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Administrator  shall  prescribe.  Including  rec- 
ords which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
the  disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  grants,  the  total  cost  of  the 
plan  or  program  in  connection  with  which 
such  grants  are  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  or  the  plan  or  program  supplied  by 
other  sources  and  such  other  records  as  will 
facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination  to  any  books,  documenu, 
papers  and  records  of  the  recipient  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  grants  received  under  this 
Act." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  188  of  the  hearings  on  the  bill  tliere 
is  printed  a  letter  from  Joseph  Camp- 
bell, Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  which  makes  a  specific  request  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magntjson].  I  will  read  one  or  two 
paragraphs  from  that  letter  written  by 
the  Comptroller  General.    He  says: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  letter  of  March 
27,   1963.   acknowledged   March   28,  requests 
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our  eomBMBto  on  0.  116S,  m  btirto  amend  the 
Fedanl  Airport  Act  to  extend  the  time  for 
T«>^it»£  gnat*  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purpoeeo. 

The  I'hfnjtt  In  the  Feder&l  Airport  Act 
aa  propoeed  by  8.  115S  concern  matters  of 
policy  whleh  wo  fool  are  primarily  for  the 
Congreae  to  dotonnlne.  Consequently  we 
have  no  oammonte  to  offer  regarding  the 
merits  ol  tte  MU. 

We  ahoaki  like  to  point  out.  however, 
that  although  the  federal  AvUtlon  Agency 
has  provided  by  regulation  that  reciplenU 
of  grants  rt^*"***"  records  and  grant  access 
to  such  records  to  designated  repreaenta- 
tlvee  ot  ttao  Vsderal  AvUtlon  Agency  for 
audit  and  wBunlnatlon,  no  provision  Is  made 
in  the  regulation  nor  In  legislation  applica- 
ble to  grant  programs  authorized  by  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  for  access  to  grantees' 
records  by  tepr— entatlvee  of  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Odtee.  We  believe  that  provision 
for  stieh  aooMS  should  be  made. 


The  propoMd  amendment  follows  at 
the  bottom  of  the  letter,  and  my  amend- 
ment adopts  the  proposed  amendment, 
which  would  give  audit  authority  to  the 
Adminlstimtor  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  place  an  additional  section,  a 
short  two-p*raffraph  section,  at  the  end 
of  the  bill.  I  ask  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill  whether  he  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  Is  being  done 
to  a  general  degree  through  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency;  and  whenever  any 
doublechecklng  or  auditing  Is  necessary 
beyond  its  capacity.  It  is  done  by  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral.  However,  since 
the  Comptroller  General,  in  answer  to 
our  request  for  comment,  suggested  that 
he  would  like  this  authority,  I  believe  It 
would  be  an  extra  safeguard  to  put  the 
language  in  the  bill. 

Under  it  the  Comptroller  General  would 
have  the  right  on  his  own  motion  to  make 
a  study  of  any  situation  In  which  a  study 
might  be  required.  Therefore  I  am 
happy  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator   from   Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     Yes. 

Mr.PROXMIRE.     Yes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that 
no  time  Is  left  in  support  of  the  bill,  and 
only  15  minutes  in  opposition.  I  have  an 
amendment  with  respect  to  which  there 
is  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  to 
have  it  called  up  on  Monday,  with  10 
minutes  of  debate  on  each  side.  I  should 
like  to  discuss  the  amendment  for  a  half 
hour  this  afternoon.  I  have  discussed 
this  arrangement  with  the  Senator  In 
charge  of  the  bill.  For  that  reason  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  30 
minutes  In  which  to  discuss  my  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  is  advised  that,  if  there  Is  objec- 
tion, it  would  be  permissible  to  have  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill  now 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  I  understand, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  wishes  to 
have  a  vote  on  an  amendment  which  he 
Intended  to  offer  on  Monday 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  undersUnd, 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  allows 
for  a  third  reading,  with  the  exception 
that  this  amendment  would  t>e  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  on  Monday 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  Is 
correct 

Mr.  MONRONEY  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  can  offer  and  have  1  hour  on 
his  amendment,  as  I  understand  the 
unanimous- con.se nt  ameement  as  It  is 
printed  and  placed  on  our  desks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  was  advised  by 
the  Parliamentarian  that  it  would  be 
preferable  that  the  amendment  not  be 
offered  until  Monday,  because  a  third 
reading  can  be  had  now.  and  the  Senate 
would  be  In  a  better  parliamentary  situ- 
ation. 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  the  third  reading  can  be  had 
today,  and  the  Senator's  amendment  can 
be  considered  once  the  third  reading  has 
been  had. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  The  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  provides  that  the 
amendment  may  be  offered  after  third 
reading  in  this  particular  situation. 
That  arrangement  was  agreed  to  earlier 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Will  the  Chair 
.state  what  the  ruling  was? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  asks  that  the  clerk  read  the  agree- 
ment previou.sly  entered  Into  today. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Unavimovs-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered  That  after  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill  (S  1153),  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
granta  thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  shall  be  reached  today,  further  con- 
sideration of  the  measure  shall  be  po«tp>oned 
until  the  conclusion  of  morning  business  on 
Monday.  Augu.st  26  1963.  at  which  time,  not- 
withstanding the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
It  shall  be  In  order  to  con-sider  an  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr 
ProxmikeI.  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  program 
by  one-third 

Ordered  furtfier.  That  debate  on  the 
amendment  and  all  amendmen'a  thereto 
shall  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  (Mr 
PROXMIRE  I  and  the  mnjority  leader,  or  some- 
one deslifnated  by  him.  to  be  followed  by  a 
vote  on  final  p  issa(;e  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  is 
an  order  that  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  not  a  parliamentary  ruling. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Tliat  ls  the  unani- 
mous-consent aKreemrnt? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      Ye.s 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Onfortunately,  no 
member  of  the  committee  was  in  the 
Chamber  when  the  unanimous-consent 
request  was  made  I  do  not  recall  ever 
accepting  after  third  reading,  and  by 
a  unammous-coiisent  agreement,  an 
amendment  which  may  then  be  placed 
in  the  bill.  I  think  this  is  causing  some 
degree  of  jeopardy  to  the  u.sual  clarity 
of  the  Senate  rules.  I  do  not  raise  this 
question  as  a  point  of  order 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaiunious  con- 
sent that  the  distinKui.shed  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  because  of  the  limited  time 
that  is  expected  to  be  taken  on  the 
amendment  on  Monday,  be  allowed  30 
minut»'s  to  di.scuss  his  a:nendMient.  and 


that  the  opposition  to  the  amendment 
also  be  allowed  30  minutes  In  which  to 
discuss  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Thirty 
minutes  to  a  side? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Thirty  minutes  to 
a  side  on  the  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  will  offer  after  the  third 
reading.  He  would  be  allowed  to  discuss 
his  amendment  now  In  the  time  I  am 
asking  for  under  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reminds  the  Senator  that  if  the  bill 
is  read  the  third  time  today,  there  will  be 
no  further  control  of  the  time;  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  may  discuss  his 
amendment  without  a  limitation  of 
lime. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  This  Is  a  new  par- 
liamentary procedure  to  me.  It  may  be 
familiar  to  the  Parliamentarian.  I 
want  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  his 
amendment  by  whatever  means  It  can 
be  done  under  the  unanimous-consent 
arrangement.  That  would  allow  the 
Senate  to  have  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill,  if  the  Senator  wishes.  Then  I  hope 
he  might  obtain  the  floor  to  discuss  the 
amendment  that  will  not  he  voted  on 
until  Monday. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  only  15  minutes  remain  of  the  time 
on  the  bill,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
way  I  could  be  safeguarded  — any  Sen- 
ator could  object — would  he  to  offer  an 
amendment,  discuss  it  for  30  minutes, 
and  then  withdraw  it.  I  do  not  say  that 
I  will  do  that,  but  I  shall  offer  the  amend- 
ment. 

Therefore.  I  move  to  strike  lines  10 
and  11  on  page  10  of  the  bill.  On  my 
amendment,  I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington  for  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  the  Chair 
whether  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
has  been  entered  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  may  file  a  reE>ort  on  a  bill  up 
to  midnight  tonight? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
agreement  has  been  entered  for  the  filing 
of  a  report  and  of  supplemental  views. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

f'R'>\MIRf     .^MF.NDMKNT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  simple  amendment.  It  would  reduce 
by  one-third  the  sums  authorized  in  the 
bill  The  bill  provides  for  $75  million  a 
year,  and  $225  million  over  a  period  of 
3  years,  in  Federal  matching  grants — SO- 
SO  grants — to  the  50  States.  My  amend- 
ment would  reduce  the  $75  million  to 
$50  million  a  year,  or  $150  million  over  a 
period  of  3  years. 

I  offer  the  amendment  because,  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  the  only  way  that  we  can, 
on  a  fair  and  sensible  basis,  reduce  the 
pi  ogi  am     If  the  bill  pa.sses,  the  Commit- 
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tee  on  Appropriations  is  pretty  much 
honorbound  to  vote  the  entire  authori- 
zation. It  has  done  so  in  the  past;  I  am 
almost  certain  it  would  do  so  again. 
Therefore,  there  will  be  no  real  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  ap- 
propriation bill  to  reduce  this  subsidy 
program. 

Also.  I  feel  strongly  that  if  we  are  to 
hold  domestic  spending  at  its  present 
level.  It  will  be  necessary  not  only  to 
resist  some  new  programs,  but  also  to 
cut  back  some  of  the  old  programs. 
Otherwise,  if  we  keep  domestic  spending 
level  as  President  Kennedy  siiggested 
we  shall  be  in  the  static  position  where 
we  shall  have  no  new  programs  at  all. 
which  I  think  we  all  agree  would  be 
wrong.  Some  old  programs  should  be 
improved  and  increaised.  Some  certainly 
should  be  reduced  if  we  are  to  have  any 
genuine  efficiency  In  Government,  and 
any  real  dynamism. 

Of  all  the  Federal  subsidy  programs 
in  existence,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  one 
is  the  least  justified.  It  Is  a  subsidy  pro- 
gram for  business — profitmaking  busi- 
ness; a  business  that  has  been  doing,  in 
many  areas,  very  well,  indeed;  and  it  is 
not  based  on  any  kind  of  need  for  such 
a  program.  In  fact,  as  the  committee 
report  Itself  indicates,  on  page  16,  the 
size  of  the  business  has  become  substan- 
tial. Let  me  read  from  the  committee's 
report : 

GROWTH    or   AIR   CM1MMERCE  AND   ITS  IMPACT   ON 
THE    ECONOMY 

Few  industries  have  experienced  more 
spectacular  growth  or  have  contributed  more 
importantly  to  the  national  economy.  The 
aircraft  manufacturing  industry  ranks  aec- 
atid  only  to  the  motor  vehicle  and  equip- 
ment Industry  In  terms  of  number  of  people 
employed,  the  total  of  which  exceeds  650,000. 
This  does  not  Include  the  many  people  em- 
ployed by  industries  Indirectly  aMociated 
with  aviation,  e.g..  aviation  fuel  consumed 
by  domestic  aircraft  exceeded  3  billion  gal- 
lons in  1962.  The  domestic  trunk  airlines 
alone  realized  revenues  of  $2,250,281,000  In 
1962  while  expending  $2,174,137,000.  Do- 
mestic air  carrier  revenue  passengers  are 
expected  to  increase  from  59.9  million  at  the 
outset  of  this  year  to  85  million  by  1970. 
For  the  same  years  in  terms  of  paseenger- 
mllee  the  figures  are  33  billion  and  51  billion. 
Particularly  Impressive  is  the  growth  of  the 
13  local  service  carriers  which  carried  18.2 
percent  more  passengers,  flew  19.6  percent 
more  passenger-miles  and  carried  14.3  percent 
more  mail,  24  9  percent  more  express,  and  31.4 
percent  more  freight  in  1962  than  they  did 
in  1961  They  flew  7,650,000  revenue  pas- 
senRprs.  a  total  of  16  billion  passenger-miles. 
M.iil  ton-miles  amounted  to  3.8  million  in 
11*62.  while  express  ton-miles  were  3.8  million 
and  freight  ton-miles  were  7.2  million. 

Air  cargo  continues  to  set  new  records  and 
1962  w;\s  no  exception.  Total  traffic  carried 
by  the  airlines  exceeded  1  3  billion  ton-miles 
m  1962  for  an  increase  of  nearly  20  percent 
over  the  preceding  year.  It  is  estimated 
th  it  total  cargo  traffic  should  at  least  double 
by  1970.  Airfreight  showed  a  22.5  percent 
increase  this  year  with  total  ton-miles 
amounting  to  898  1  million.  Air  express 
amounting  to  over  70  million  ton-miles 
shi>wcd  a  14  3  percent  Increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Airmail  recorded  a  12.7-per- 
cent lncrea,"»e  with  a  total  of  261.4  million 
u>n-niiles  Pirst-class  mail  achieved  a  16.4- 
P'Tccnt  Increase  over  1961  with  the  total  for 
l'J62  amounting  to  88  6  million  ton-miles. 

General  aviation  last  year,  with  over 
80,000  aircraft,  flew  approximately  three 
times   as   many   hours   and    twice   as  many 


mUes  as  the  domestic  certificated  airlines. 
Today,  the  general  aviation  fleet  represents 
88  percent  of  all  n.S.  aircraft. 

WHT  BIGGEST  SUBSIDIES  FOR  AVIATION? 

Why  should  this  Industry  he  subsidized 
in  the  gigantic,  overwhelming  way  that 
It  Is?  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  never  fly.  have  never  flown, 
and  never  will.  It  Is  true,  a  large  part 
of  the  population  flies,  but  those  who  do 
are  among  the  more  affluent  in  our  soci- 
ety. It  Is  true  that  some  of  them  have 
modest  planes;  but,  to  quote  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MONRONEY ],  who  was  the  leader  in 
the  passage  of  the  bill  2  years  ago — in 
1961 — and  is  today,  in  talking  about  some 
of  the  modest  cost  of  the  planes  that  are 
flown: 

Our  Oklahoma  farmers  fly  Piper  Cubs  or 
Trl-Paccrs  or  Cessna  170's  and  similar  planes. 
They  fly  planes  that  sell  from  between  $5,000 
and  $20,000. 

Rve  thousand  dollars  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars  are  modest  prices  for 
airplanes,  but  they  are  far  beyond  the 
means  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people,  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  such  amounts.  This  occupation 
Involves  many  people;  and  it  is  a  fine, 
healthy,  and  pleasant  occupation,  and 
imdoubtedly  contributes  to  the  pleasure 
of  many  Americans.  But  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  the  Federal  Government 
should  provide  so  large  a  subsidy.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  all  subsidy  for  it,  but  I  do 
oppose  a  subsidy  of  this  kind  and  of  these 
dimensions. 

This  subsidy  is  increasing  in  two 
ways —  flrst,  in  the  rate  of  spending  Fed- 
eral funds  for  aviation. 

SOARINO    SIZE    or    SUBSIDY 

The  budget  In  brief,  page  60  shows. 
under  the  heading  "Commerce  and 
Transportation — Aviation."  that  when  I 
entered  the  Senate  in  1957,  this  amount 
was  $219  million;  but  today  the  estimate 
is  $885  million — or  more  than  4  times  as 
much,  and  it  Is  now  approaching  $1  bil- 
lion. 

In  the  other  transportation  areas  in 
which  there  are  subsidies — highways  and 
so  forth — we  try  to  apply  a  user  tax 
which  enables  the  users  to  contribute  a 
substantial  part  of  the  cost.  That  ap- 
plies to  aviation ;  but  the  fact  Is  because 
of  the  use  of  Jet  fuel,  the  tax  revenues 
from  aviation  gasoline  have  been  declin- 
ing. A  report  which  I  received  an  hour 
or  so  ago  from  the  Tresisui-y  shows  that 
this  year  about  $16  million  is  expected; 
but  only  last  year  Congress  cut  the  tax 
on  airline  tickets  from  10  percent  to  5 
percent — with  the  result  that  we  can  an- 
ticipate revenues  amounting  to.  at  best, 
approximately  $100  million  from  the  tax 
on  air  transportation. 

This  means  that  whereas  we  are 
spending  nearly  $1  billion  In  this  area, 
we  are  receiving  only  about  $120  million. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  recognizes,  of  course,  that 
passenger  taxes  were  removed  from  all 
forms  of  transportation  except  aviation, 
does  he  not? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  recognize  that. 
In  the  other  big  mode  of  transportation, 
the  automobile,  the  gasoline  tax  is  the 
big  passenger  tax,  and  that  hsis  not  been 
removed.  It  is  a  very  heavy  tax,  and  it 
accounts  for  £jmost  all  of  the  cost  of 
Federal  highways. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  supposed  to  do 
so.  Federal  participation  in  the  high- 
way program,  instead  of  being  on  a 
50-50  basis,  is  90  percent;    10  percent 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  whether  by  the 
States  or  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  users  pay  the  cost. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  is  problem- 
atic. The  Senator  can  go  beyond  that 
if  he  wants  to.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
true  in  many  States.  Furthermore,  one 
who  uses  the  Federal-State  highway  sys- 
tem uses  what  generally  is  a  publicly 
built  facility,  with  90  percent  coming 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  10 
percent  from  the  States,  and  he  pays 
absolutely  no  tax  for  his  transportation 
unless  there  happens  to  be  a  State  tax  — 
not  a  Federal  tax — on  his  ticket.  An 
airline  user  will  be  paying  a  5  percent 
tax,  which  last  year  was  10  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  far  as  the  tax  is 
concerned,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  many  people  whether  it  is  a  State  tax 
or  a  Federal  tax.  The  fact  is  that  the 
user  of  a  highway  pays  for  it,  either 
through  the  gasoline  tax  or  through  the 
tax  on  automotive  equipment.  He  pays 
for  the  entire  cost  of  the  highway — al- 
though some  might  dispute  that,  and 
might  insist  that  he  pays  for,  say,  95 
percent;  whereas  the  user  of  aviation — 
a  much  more  affluent  person,  by  and 
large — pays  for  about  10  or  12  percent  of 
the  cost  of  his  subsidy. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Farmers  or  small- 
businessmen  have  little  use  for  aircraft 
as  a  means  of  pleasure — although  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  fly;  but  many  contractors 
and  builders — persons,  including  farm- 
ers, whose  operations  require  travel  for 
great  distances — flnd  aviation  a  neces- 
sary transportation  facility  for  their 
type  of  work. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  it  is  a 
wonderful  way  to  travel. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Business  aircraft 
are  necessary. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Why  subsidize  them 
to  this  overwhelming  extent? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  talking  about  a  $75  million 
program,  a  50-50  matching  program,  for 
a  transportation  facility  which  today 
carries  more  passengers  than  all  the 
railroads  in  intercity  transportation  and 
all  the  bus  lines  in  intercity  transporta- 
tion; yet  he  is  objecting  to  a  $75  million 
authorization  which  has  been  held  level 
by  Congress  for  the  past  3  years.  In  spite 
of  the  ever-increasing  volume  of  air 
traffic. 

The  authorization  has  been  $75  mil- 
lion for  all  these  years,  and  certainly  I 
feel  that  we  are  watching  the  program 
very  closely.  We  require  close  match- 
ing for  It;  and  In  Wisconsin  the  actual 
matching  has  been  with  almost  identical 
amounts.  Over  the  past  5  years,  43  cities 
in  Wisconsin  have  benefited  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $5,631,100;  and  also  included  In 
this  figure,  because  of  the  use  of  dis- 
cretionary   funds    by    Wisconsin,    was 
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$1.400,000— which  brtngs  the  total  for 
that  State  to  almoai  Identically  the 
amount  whleh  would  be  allowed  per  an- 
num under  thU  bilL  Wlaconain  has  ex- 
ceeded its  State  allocation  by  33  per- 
cent over  the  paat  5  years. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  Ilk*  to  yield  more  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  but  my  time  Is 
limited. 

I  should  like  to  mention  one  or  two 
things.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
stated  that  the  program  has  leveled  at 
$75  millioo  for  6  years.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  committee  report  shows  on  page  7. 
that  the  funds  made  available  in  1959 
were  $63  million:  1960.  $63  million;  in 
1061,  $<9  mlUlon;  in  1962.  $75  million: 
and  In  1M3.  $75  million.  So  only  in  the 
last  2  yean  have  we  reached  the  $75 
million  flcure.  This  amount  has  been 
Increasing.  I  was  not  talking  about  aid 
to  airports.  I  was  talking  about  the 
overwhelming  amount  of  aid  received  by 
the  PAA.  which  has  ballooned  into  an 
agency  whleh  now  Is  operating  with  ap- 
proximately $900  million — an  increase  of 
four  times  over  the  amount  with  which 
it  operated  in  1957. 
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Furthermore,  if  we  relate  the  amount 
we  are  pouring  into  the  aviation  subsidy 
with  the  Job  that  Agency  has  to  do.  you 
can  see  how  this  Agency  has  ballooned. 
For  example,  since  1951  the  number  of 
aircraft  has  increased  from  88.545  to 
111.580.  but  the  FAA  costs  per  aircraft 
increased  from  $1,510  to  $4,375.  In 
other  words,  the  subsidy  Is  costing  us 
three  times  as  much  on  a  per  aircraft 
basis  and  if  we  could  bring  it  up  to  date, 
the  case  would  be  even  more  devastating. 

Second,  in  1951  the  certificated  pilots 
numbered  5M,574.  In  1960.  they  num- 
bered 783.232.  But  the  PAA  cost  per 
pilot  has  increased  from  $230  to  $624 — 
or  nearly  triple. 

Take  number  of  miles  traveled.  This 
Is  a  good  index  of  how  much  It  costs  to 
keep  track  of  the  efficiency  of  the  opera- 
tion and  how  much  Is  being  expended  on 
a  comparable  basis:  In  1951.  li^  million 
miles  in  JJB.  civil  aviation:  in  1960.  2.8 
million  miles;  the  PAA  cost  per  mile.  In 
1951,  8>4  percent;  In  1960,  16.8  percent — 
or  double. 

Nfr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  tables  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcou)  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  If  I  could 
bring  the  tables  up  to  date — for  I  do  not 
have  the  final  record  here — they  would 
show.  In  each  case,  that  In  the  last  3  or 
4  years  the  pace  of  spending  has  acceler- 
ated very  rapidly — far  more  rapidly,  I 
am  sure,  than  in  virtually  any  other 
agency  of  the  Oovemment.  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin was  in  the  Chamber.  I  believe,  and 
listened  to  the  colloquy  between  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  myself.  I  have  been  reflecting 
upon  the  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee I  Mr.  MoNRONrYl.  It  seems  to  me 
that  he  seemed  to  be  saying  that  the 
trend  which  has  prevailed  for  the  past 
2  years  is  likely  to  continue,  and  that 
the  end  of  the  trend  would  result  in 
poorer  service  for  the  vast  majority  of 
cities  in  the  Interior  of  the  United  States, 
and  yet  at  greater  subsidy  cost  to  the 
taxpayers. 

Did  the  Senator  reach  such  a  con- 
clusion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  the 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, too. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  that  not  disturb 
the  Senator? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed:  very 
much. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  have  any  proposal  to  check 
that  trend  of  greater  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer and  poorer  seirlce  to  many  of  the 
people?  The  end  result  of  the  trend  Is 
that  a  few  trunk  airlines  with  coast-to- 
coast  nonstop  flights  will  be  vastly  pros- 
perous, but  the  majority  of  the  people  In 
the  Interior  part  of  the  country  will  have 
poor  service  and  at  greater  subsidies. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  correct.  He  has  brought 
out  an  excellent  point.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  given  the  best  pos- 
sible answer,  and  that  Is  that  he  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  question.  He  will  call 
the  FAA  and  put  them  on  the  spot.  He 
will  ask  them  specific  questions,  and  ask 
them  what  remedies  they  propose  to  Im- 
prove  the  situation. 

As  I  understand,  this  particular  pro- 
gram Is  devoted  primarily  to  airport  con- 
struction, and  it  would  not  be  part  of  the 
other  FAA  responsibilities  that  are  pres- 
ently related  to  the  question  which  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  so  constructively 
raised  a  little  earlier. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  admire  the  tenac- 
ity with  which  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin pursues  a  possible  cut  In  the  cost  of 
the  Federal  aid  to  airports  program.  His 
reasoning  In  this  Instance,  I  believe,  is 
unreliable.  The  colloquy  between  the  as- 
tute Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoRil 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ProxmireI  Is  not  based  on  what  I  feel 
are  the  facts.  Rather  than  to  lessen  the 
degree  of  service  to  the  smaller  commu- 
nities of  the  United  States,  the  reverse 
is  true.  Of  the  approximately  577  com- 
munities that  are  now  served  by  sched- 
uled trsuisport  airlines  dally,  344  are 
served  by  what  are  called  local  service 
airlines.  This  type  of  service  has  been 
stepped  up  during  the  past  few  years  to 
that  number  of  communities  and  Is  a 
clear  Indication  that,  rather  than  lesser 
.service  to  the  smaller  communities,  there 
Is  in  fact  Increased  service. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  respond 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
once  more.  Since  I  am  speaking  under 
limited  time,  it  will  be  dlflQcult  for  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  yield  much 
longer.  I  will  yield  once  more  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Perhaps  feeder  lines  are 
flying  more  mileage  at  greater  subsidy. 
But  I  cite  to  the  Senator  the  fact  that 
American  Air  Lines  used  to  have  regular 
flighUs  into  the  Tri  Cities  Airport  in  Ten- 
nessee, east  and  west.  They  have  com- 
pletely abandoned  the  airport.  There 
are  no  flights  at  all. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  are  more 
flights  now  by  Piedmont  Air  Lines  than 
there  were  by  Piedmont  and  American. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  made 
one  of  my  points.  Nashville.  Tenn..  was 
served  far  more  adequately  by  American 
Air  Lines  a  short  time  aero  than  it  is  now. 
There  is  a  tendency,  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
for  the  trunklines  to  have  flights  coast 
to  coast,  with  fewer  stops  at  intermediate 
cities,  and  leave  to  the  feeder  lines  which 
have  slower  and  more  inefficient  service 
at  the  bare  subsidy  cost  to  serve  the 
vastly  greater  part  of  the  country.  I  do 
not  think  that  trend  Is  In  the  public 
Interest. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  once  more 
to    the    Senator    from    West    Virginia. 
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Then  I  shall  have  to  stop  yielding  be- 
cause my  time  has  almost  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  proposed  legislation  [Mr. 
MoNRONEYl  has  approached  the  subject 
in  a  constructive  manner.  General  avia- 
tion has  continued  to  grow.  While  only 
2,000  aircraft  are  flying  on  the  scheduled 
systems,  22,000  military  aircraft  are 
using  these  airports  of  the  United  States. 
But  more  than  85,000  aircraft  are  owned 
by  individuals  and  companies.  This  lat- 
ter development  is  In  general  aviation. 
So  when  It  Is  said  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  continuing  an  cdrport  con- 
struction program  for  the  benefit  of  the 
so-called  major  airlines  of  the  country, 
the  statement  is  not  true.  Aviation  has 
spread  its  benefits,  and  the  flgiures  so 
indicate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  again  met  one  of  the  hazards  that 
a  Senator  encounters  when  time  is  lim- 
ited. I  should  like  very  much  to  yield 
further,  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so. 
I  understand  that  I  have  but  2  minutes 
remaining.  I  have  only  gone  one-third 
of  the  way  through  my  presentation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  jrield  5  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  on  page  11,  line  7, 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK  in  the  chair).  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  f  rcmi  Wisconsin  will 
be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  11, 
line  7,  It  is  proposed  to  strike  the  word 
•normal." 

EISENHOWER    RECOMMENDED   KILL   PBOGKAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
history  of  the  program  has  not  been  one 
of  moving  along  on  a  stable  level.  The 
program  has  built  up  greatly  in  recent 
years.  Furthermore,  It  has  been  a  very 
controversial  and  questionable  program 
over  the  years.  When  President  Eisen- 
hower's administration  came  in  in  1953, 
the  President  had  such  reservations 
about  that  particular  program  that  in 
1954  no  money  was  made  available  for  it. 

In  1960,  after  8  years  of  experience, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  best  findings  of 
his  experts,  President  Eisenhower  rec- 
ommended that  the  country  should  with- 
draw In  an  orderly  way  from  the  pro- 
gram. He  proposed  an  appropriation  of 
$50  million,  then  $45  million,  and  then 
$35  million  over  the  3  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  It  should  be  recognized  that  the 
program  is  controversial.  Many  out- 
standing people.  Including  the  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  disap- 
prove of  the  size  of  the  program.  Some 
di-sapprove  of  having  the  program 
at  all.  All  I  am  saying  is  that  it  ought 
to  be  reduced.  The  program  has  grown 
substantially  and  rapidly  over  the  past 
few  years.  I  should  like  to  state  to  the 
Senate  the  extent  of  that  growth  (m  the 
basis  of  the  total  net  project  funds  avail- 
able: 

RAPID  EXPANSION  SUB8IDT 

In  1952,  $15  million  was  available. 
In  1953 — 10  years  ago — $9  million  was 
a\ailable. 
In  1954,  no  money  was  available. 
In  1955.  $20  million  was  available. 


In  1956,  $63  million  was  available,  and 
$63  million  was  available  over  the  suc- 
ceeding 4  or  5  years.  Then  in  1962,  $75 
million  was  made  available.  So  the  pro- 
gram has  been  expanding.  It  should  be 
closely  examined. 

AMENDMENT    PERMITS    ORDERED    REDUCTION 

If  the  amendment  should  be  adopted 
it  would  not  mean  a  disorderly  with- 
drawal from  the  program.  As  the  com- 
mittee report  on  page  7  points  out,  there 
is  a  substantial  amount  of  money — $46 
million — in  unobligated  carryover  funds. 
That  amount  is  available  to  phase  out  the 
program  in  an  orderly  and  careful  way. 
Furthermore,  as  the  total  of  the  grant 
agreements  and  the  total  cash  expendi- 
tures on  page  7  of  the  report  show,  the 
program  has  been  fairly  erratic.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1962  only  $46  million  was  made 
available.  There  is  no  way  in  which 
more  than  $64  million  could  be  spent. 
The  point  the  Senator  is  trying  to  stress 
is  that  the  program  could  be  cut  dovni  by 
a  third  without  a  drastic,  radical,  and 
unfortunate  effect  on  the  construction 
of  airports  in  our  country. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  a  great 
Senator.  He  Is  a  friend  of  mine.  He  is 
an  outstanding  and  able  man.  Senators 
all  recognize  that.  He  is  thoroughly 
honorable,  and  he  conducts  hearings  on 
the  basis  of  getting  the  facts. 

LOBBYISTS    DOMINATE    REARING 

Anyone  who  examines  the  record  of 
the  hearings  will  see  exactly  the  reason 
for  that  tragically  expensive  tendency  m 
the  Federal  Government  to  increase  the 
size  of  programs  and  to  spend  more  and 
more.  Who  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Subcommittee  on 
Aviation,  to  testify?  Let  me  go  through 
the  list  of  witnesses: 

Joseph  P.  Adams,  executive  director 
and  general  counsel.  Association  of  Lo- 
cal Transport  Airlines. 

Hon.  Alan  S.  Boyd,  chairman,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

Thcmias  Burnard,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Airport  Operators  Council. 

Edward  Cockerham,  executive  director, 
Air  Traffic  Control  Association. 

John  O.  Colonna,  vice  president.  Mu- 
nicipal and  Airport  Division,  American 
Road  Builders*  Association;  director.  De- 
partment of  Aviation,  city  of  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Robert  E.  Commerce,  president,  Air 
Line  Dispatchers  Association. 

And  many  other  witnesses  from  the 
industry  who  of  course  predictably  want 
Uncle  Sam's  money  spjent  on  the  indus- 
try and  the  more  the  better. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Halaby,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
appeared. 

The  two  Senators  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG  and  Mr.  Inouye]  appeared  in  be- 
half of  their  State  and  made  excellent 
presentations. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  Hawaii,  who  appeared  with  re- 
spect to  their  particular  problems,  virtu- 
ally every  single  one  of  the  witnesses  who 
submitted  a  statement  or  appeared  in 
person  to  give  testimony  was  a  person 
with  a  vested  interest  in  having  the  pro- 
gram increased  or  expanded,  either  be- 
cause of  being  a  part  of  the  industry  or 
because  of  representing  a  county  or  a 


city  which  desires  more  money,  or  part  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  which  would  be 
enhanced. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  made  the  interest- 
ing suggestion  an  hour  or  so  ago  of  hav- 
ing a  taxpayer's  advocate.  There  is  a 
need  for  a  taxpayer's  advocate  in  this 
kind  of  program.  The  jpeople  who  want 
the  money  app>ear  and  make  excellent, 
persuasive  arguments. 

POLITICAL   PRESSURE   ON   SENATORS  POR  SUBSIDY 

Furthermore,  the  difficulty  is  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  put  in  the  posi- 
tion either  of  favoring  these  programs  or 
of  having  difficulty  with  the  folks  at 
home.  When  a  Member  of  Congress  an- 
nounces an  airport,  there  is  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  some  people  that  the  Member 
of  Congress  has  donated  the  airport  from 
his  own  pocket.  It  is  a  nice  thing  to  do. 
The  communities  are  grateful. 

Virtually  every  community  in  Wiscon- 
sin of  any  large  size  is  eager  to  get  an 
airport  or  to  have  an  aiiport  improved. 
That  is  true  of  every  State.  We  are  all 
subject  to  this  temptation.  We  have  an 
obvious  personal  political  reason  to  sup- 
port this  program.  If  we  are  honest  with 
ourselves  we  will  admit  it. 

The  only  way  we  can  get  any  reduc- 
tion in  this  program  is  to  cut  the  money 
to  be  spent  on  the  program.  In  this  case 
I  propose  a  one-third  cut  and  to  have 
the  allocation  distributed  equally  among 
the  States. 

The  argument  will  be  made,  I  am  sure 
— it  has  already  been  made  eloquently  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa— that  this  issue  involves  the  mat- 
ter of  safety;  that  we  must  provide  safe- 
ty for  those  who  fly  in  the  air,  both  pilots 
and  p>assengers. 

Elsewhere  in  the  budget  there  are 
large  amounts  of  fimds  requested — 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  granted — for  air 
safety. 

THIS  BILL  SMALL  PART  OF  TOTAL 

For  example,  not  in  this  bill  but  else- 
where in  the  budget  for  air  traffic  con- 
trol the  figure  we  are  asked  is  $35  mUlion. 
That  is  $35  million  of  Federal  money 
with  no  matching. 

For  airport  traffic  control  towers,  aside 
and  apart  from  this  bill,  $47  million,  no 
State  matching. 

For  flight  service  stations,  $11.5  mil- 
lion, all  Federal  money. 

For  air  navigation  facilities,  $44.6  mil- 
lion, no  State  matching. 

For  aircraft  Inspection  and  research, 
$12.2  million,  strictly  from  Uncle  Sam. 

For  research,  test  and  evaluation,  $15 
million,  all  Federal. 

For  research  and  development  on  air 
traffic  control  and  navigation,  $41  mil- 
lion, all  from  Uncle  Sam. 

For  aviation  weather,  $4.3  million,  all 
Federal. 

For  aircraft  safety,  $5.9  million,  all 
Federal. 

For  airports,  $1.2  million,  all  Federal. 

For  aviation  medicine,  $2  million,  all 
FederfiJ. 

For  national  capital  airports,  $12  mil- 
lion, all  Federal  money. 

For  traffic  management  for  the  FAA, 
$210  milli-m.  all  Federal. 
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And  an  thii  la  a  direct  contribution  to 
the  opermlioa  of  airports.  The  Senator 
from  Oklaboma  said  that  the  local  peo- 
ple put  up  80  percent.  The  local  people 
put  up  50  pereant  of  the  money  for  con- 
struction of  airports,  and  100  percent 
for  terminal  facilities;  but  with  respect 
to  the  really  significant  safety  factors, 
the  local  people  put  up  nothing.  The 
Federal  Oo'vominent  provides  trsJIlc 
management  and  facilities  and  mainte- 
nance to  tbe  tune  of  $222  million.  For 
administration  of  flight  standards,  the 
figure  U  $M  million.     And  so  It  goes. 

All  these  ittfns  add  up  to  an  exceed- 
ingly expensive  Federal  prot^ram  with 
which  the  taxpayers  are  burdened: 
ninety  percent  of  the  people  who  pay  the 
cost,  can  get  no  benefit  because  they  do 
not  fly.  Tbfe  OTcrwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  do  not  fly.  eoid  never  will  fly. 

NO  JvanncATiON  roa  t7s  mo-ljon  fttno 

Furthermore,  we  should  recognize  that 
while  this  la  an  able  committee  report,  as 
is  every  report  handled  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  there  has  been  no  rec- 
onciliation with  respect  to  the  so-called 
need  for  Federal  grants  of  175  million, 
as  set  forth  on  page  8  of  the  report. 

It  Is  argued  that  the  total  eligible  proj- 
ects In  1962  were  $149  million,  In  1963 
were  $140  million,  and  in  1964  were  more 
than  $150  million.  This  would  mean 
that  $75  million  would  be  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  50  percent  which  the  Federal 
Oovemment  should  provide.  However, 
when  we  refer  to  the  tables  which  are 
used  as  the  basis  for  compiling  these 
needs,  pages  10  through  13  of  the  report, 
we  find  total  figures  which  are  substan- 
tially larger,  adding  up  to  a  grand  total 
of  about  $231  million  for  flscal  year  1964. 
But  there  la  no  reconciliation  anywhere 
In  the  report  to  show  how  the  figure  of 
$149  or  $150  million  was  arrived  at. 

It  Is  true  that  the  public-use  facilities 
can  be  thrown  out  of  the  grand  total. 
One  or  two  other  relatively  minor  items 
listed  can  be  thrown  out.  It  is  also  true. 
I  am  sun,  on  the  basis  of  past  experience, 
that  some  States  cannot  provide  the 
matching  funds  necessary  to  meet  the 
Federal  requirement,  so  that  the  facili- 
ties which  are  needed  can  be  built.  Some 
States  will  have  more  funds  available 
than  the  60  percent  they  need. 

So  on  both  scores  it  would  seem  that 
the  figure  could  be  substantially  reduced, 
but  there  is  no  way  of  telling  precisely 
how  the  amount — which  Is  crucial  in  the 
bill,  and  the  real  cornerstone  for  de- 
manding $75  million  Instead  of  $60  mil- 
lion or  $50  million— has  been  arrived  at. 

UBBS  STTBaiDT    NEZDEO    NOW 

On  the  basis  of  past  experience  and 
on  the  basis  of  plain  commonsense  it 
would  seem  that  less  should  be  needed 
now  for  our  alriwrts,  for  very  obvious, 
realistic,  technical  reasons. 

The  Engineering  News  Record  re- 
ported In  1900  that  87»,2  percent  of  the 
total  allocated  under  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  construction  program  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961.  was  for  land 
acquisition  and  construction  of  runways, 
taxiways.  and  aprons. 

I  see  In  a  document  prepared  by  the 
committee  the  statement  that  69  percent 
is  all  that  is  to  be  used  for  this  purpose 


in  this  program.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  great  deal  less  on  a  percentage  basis 
is  needed  now  for  the  principal  purposes, 
it  would  seem  to  be  possible  to  reduce 
the  amount  needed. 

As  I  pointed  out,  in  1960  there  were 
appropriations  of  $63  million,  substanti- 
ally less  than  now  beinti  asked,  although 
the  need  for  runways,  taxiways,  and 
aprons  was  .substantially  higher  then 
than  it  is  at  the  pre&fnt  time. 

This  would  seem  to  argue  that  we  do 
not  need  more  money  m  this  program, 
but  can  get  along  with  a  great  deal  less. 

I  wish  to  maice  one  further  ixjint  be- 
fore I  summarize. 

MORS   SUBSIDY    FOR   PLANT   (>WNEXS 

I  understand  that  the  FAA  has  cased 
technical  requirements  to  qualify  for  the 
Federal  grant.  This  will  mean  that  more 
communities  with  airports  will  be  able 
to  get  Federal  money  I  am  told  it  will 
take  about  half  as  much  In  terms  of  local 
funds  In  order  to  pet  Federal  money. 
What  will  that  mean''  That  will  mean 
that  the  table  which  i.s  in  the  report  now, 
which  shows  a  $231  million  overall  gro.ss 
need,  could  be  Increased  by  perhaps  20 
or  30  percent,  for  the  next  couple  of 
years.  That  would  mean  that  people 
would  come  to  Uncle  Sam  and  say,  'We 
need  more  money." 

I  predict.  If  the  bill  passes  In  Its  pres- 
ent form — and  I  suspect  that  it  will — 
Congress  will  be  called  upjon  in  the  fu- 
ture for  $100  mllhon  or  $120  million  to 
take  care  of  small  communities  which 
want  airports  for  the  communities. 

I  understand  this  will  be  true  because 
the  FAA  Is  to  permit  shortened  run- 
ways. Control  towers  will  not  be  re- 
quired with  the  same  stringency,  at  least. 
The  kinds  of  sophisticated  navigational 
aids  which  were  previously  required  are 
not  to  be  required  In  the  future  for  air- 
ports. 

All  this  suggests  that  these  airports 
would  be  quite  a  bit  less  useful  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes.  Certainly  there 
Is  no  safety  advantage  here.  It  also  sug- 
gests a  very  expensive  Federal  future 
from  many  States.  In  which  small  towns 
with  5,000  or  6,000  people,  located  rea- 
sonably near  to  a  lar.i;e  city,  will  say,  "We 
want  an  airport." 

The  mayor  wants  it.  The  bankers 
want  It.  The  leading  citizens  want  the 
airport.  Of  course  they  want  it.  We 
cannot  criticize  them  for  wanting  it.  If 
I  were  In  their  place.  I,  too.  would  want 
the  airport.  How  can  Congress  say  "No" 
under  the  circum.stance.s?  We  can  point 
out  that  now  they  qualify.  We  can  point 
out  that  they  can  d.-lvc  10  or  15  miles  and 
use  the  airport  there  But  I  am  sure 
this  particular  charu:e  in  rt'tjulatlons  will 
mean  that  we  shall  be  requested  to  ap- 
propriate millions  of  dollars  more  in  the 
future  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

Furthermore,  it  is  evident  that  al- 
though 25  percent  of  the  fund.s  are  for 
general  airports  In  fi.scal  1964,  In  1965 
and  1966,  under  these  regulations,  the 
funds  for  general  alrpotts  arc  Rolng  to 
increase  very  sharply- 

It  seems  to  me  that  funds  for  the  Rcn- 
eral  airports  are  the  least  justifiable  of 
all.  There  Is  no  Justification  on  the  basis 
of  national  defense,  because  they  are  too 


small  and  are  not  susceptible  to  use  by 
any  kind  of  military  aircraft. 

The  funds  are  not  Justified  because  of 
use  by  the  general  public,  because  gen- 
eral airports  arc  not  used  by  the  general 
public.  They  are  used  by  people  who 
own,  operate,  or  rent  their  own  planes, 
planes  which  cost,  at  the  very  least, 
$5,000  or  $7,000.  To  own  a  plane  one 
must  have  a  substantial  amount  of 
money  Those  people  are  to  be  com- 
mended. They  are  engaged  In  a  fine 
endravnr  But  why  In  the  world  should 
the  Federal  Government  subsidize  them 
any  more  than  the  Federal  Government 
.should  subsidize  motherhood?  Mother- 
hood  i.s  fine,  and  so  is  babyhood.  I  sup- 
po.se  we  could  appropriate  large  amounts 
of  money  to  subsidize  beautiful  babies, 
but  it  would  be  extremely  expensive  and 
ridiculous.  It  Is  Just  as  expensive,  and 
even  more  ridiculous  to  have  a  program 
to  subsidize  general  aviation,  which  is 
entrased  In  by  people  In  our  society  who 
can  afford  to  pay  their  own  way.  If  it 
Is  going  to  cost  them  10  to  20  percent 
more,  that  Is  too  bad,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  If  we  are  to  have  free  enterprise  and 
bo  free  of  Government  domination,  we 
.should  at  least  Insist  that  people  pay 
their  own  way  so  far  as  possible. 

SCMM.\BT 

To  summarize,  in  the  first  place,  any 
subsidy  of  tiiis  kind,  amounting  to  more 
than  $1  billion  a  year — and  that  is  only 
a  part  of  it — should  be  able  to  demon- 
strate a  great  need.  We  should  Insist  on 
a  Justification  for  every  dollar  of  that 
kind  of  subsidy. 

Also,  it  .should  be  clear  that  if  people 
are  benefiting  under  this  kind  of  sub- 
sidy, there  should  be  a  demonstration 
that  they  do  not  have  the  ability  to  pay. 
This  is  not  only  Robin  Hood  in  reverse; 
this  is  a  Cadillac  subsidy.  It  provides 
a  subsidy  to  people  who  own  planes  cost- 
ing, at  the  very  least,  $5,000  or  $10,000. 

President  Eisenhower,  after  8  years  of 
experience,  called  upon  Congress  to 
phase  out  this  program,  to  eliminate  it 
entirely. 

Witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
committee  on  this  program  were  over- 
whelmingly people  who  had  a  special, 
vested  interest  in  obtaining  the  subsidy. 
Although  I  favor  reducing  the  program, 
I  recognize  that  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill,  who  is  championing  the  bill.  Is 
an  extremely  able  man.  He  is  a  great 
friend  of  aviation.  He  has  rendered  fine 
service.  Nothing  I  say  should  in  any  way 
be  considered  as  critical  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years  as  aviation  has  grown  in  size, 
importance,  and  complexity,  general  avi- 
ation has  assumed  greater  significance. 
For  example,  many  people  do  not  realize 
that  our  total  aviation  system  in  Amer- 
ica includes  2.000  active  air  carrier  air- 
craft that  serve  America's  great  net- 
work of  commercial  aviation.  There  are 
22,000  military  aircraft  dedicated  to  the 
day  and  night  defense  of  our  Nation. 
But  the  largest  and  fastest  growing  seg- 
ment of  aviation  is  the  general  aviation 
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classification  which  aggregates  over 
84,000  aircraft. 

General  aviation  Includes  business, 
acricultural,  recreational,  and  instruc- 
tional type  fiylng.  According  to  the 
Project  Horizon  Report  written  at  the 
request  of  President  Kennedy  by  a  na- 
tionally recognized  team  of  experts  for 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  Administrator 
N  E  Halaby,  general  aviation  is  fore- 
cast to  grow  to  over  105,000  aircraft  by 
the  vcar  1970. 

It  is  appropriate  to  note,  too.  that  the 
scheduled  airlines  In  the  United  States 
established  new  gains  both  In  service  and 
traffic  in  1962.  Flying  a  billion  plane- 
miles,  an  increase  of  4.1  percent  over 
1961,  they  offered  a  record  of  82.6  bil- 
lion seat-miles,  an  increase  of  15  per- 

ppnt 

The  number  of  passengers  totaled  62  V^ 
million,  an  Increase  of  7  percent  over 
1961.  Passenger-miles  added  up  to  43.8 
billion,  a  gain  of  9.9  percent. 

This  Is  the  25th  year  since  the  passage 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  It 
has  since  been  amended  and  titled  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act.  In  a  recent  speech 
in  the  Senate,  I  declared  that  In  this  25th 
anniversary  year  of  the  basic  aviation 
act.  it  is  well  that  there  be  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  congressional  Interest  In  secur- 
ing and  strengthening  scheduled  air 
services  to  the  smaller  as  well  as  the 
larger  cities  of  the  Nation. 

The  action  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  establishing,  through 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  a  group  of 
airlines  dedicated  to  serving  small  and 
Intermediate  size  municipalities  and 
their  trading  areas,  has  proved  to  be  a 
productive  investment. 

These  carriers,  known  as  local  service 
airlines,  provide  direct  and  dally  flights 
to  577  communities  in  this  country. 
Three  hundred  and  forty-four  of  these 
urban  and  suburban  sections  of  small 
and  intermediate  size  are  dependent 
solely  on  the  local  service  operators  for 
their  scheduled  air  transportation. 

With  these  services  supplementing  the 
larger  trunk  airline  systems,  there  are 
few  points  in  the  Nation  more  than  a 
days  travel  away  from  any  part  of  the 
country. 

Air  transportation  is  therefore  meet- 
ing the  growing  needs  cited  in  the  act, 
namely,  those  of  "commerce  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  postal  services,  and 
of  the  national  defense." 

The  importance  of  the  local  service 
airline  to  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  our  Intermediate  and 
smaller  cofnmunities  is  generally  recog- 
nized. 

In  West  Virginia,  three  of  the  local 
service  airlines — Lake  Central,  Alle- 
gheny, and  Piedmont — serve  all  10  of  the 
State's  airports  where  there  is  scheduled 
carrier  service.  Eight  of  these  airports 
and  scores  of  communities  are  solely  de- 
pendent on  these  local  service  carriers 
for  air  transportation.  And  through  the 
facilities  and  schedules  offered  by  these 
local  airlines,  numerous  West  Virginia 
industries  not  in  air  trunkline  cities,  are 
accessible  to  the  commerce  of  the  Nation. 
Also,  they  are  in  better  national  defense 
status  and  more  sulvantageously  benefit 
from  the  movement  of  the  maila  and 
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cargo  by  air.  Likewise,  the  markets  of 
other  States  are  more  readily  available 
to  West  Virginia.  . 

It  is  vital,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  State  and  the  country,  that  local 
air  services  be  continued  and  further  de- 
veloped, even  as  we  strive  to  keep  the 
major  airlines  healthy  and  the  whole 
aviation  Industry  of  the  United  States  in 
step  with  technological  and  commercial 
progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  which  I  wrote  for  the 
magazine  Air  Purchasing  and  Traffic,  is- 
sue of  May-June  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«  Aiklinks  New  Feontiek — Aircahgo 
(Not*. — Senator  Jenkings  Randolph,  U.S. 
Senator,  West  Virginia,  was  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act,  when  he 
was  a  Member  of  the  US.  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlvee  (1933-47).  He  was  the  author  of 
legislation  providing  a  nationwide  survey 
of  our  airport  requirements,  which  preceded 
the  passage  of  the  Federal  Aid  Airport  Act, 
of  vhich  he  was  an  active  proponent.  The 
Civilian  Pilot  Training  Act  was  advocated  by 
Representative  Randolph.  The  National  Air 
Museum  Act  was  authored  by  the  West  Vir- 
ginian when  he  was  in  the  House.  He  was 
also  coauthor  of  National  Aviation  Day.  He 
was  the  "father"  of  the  airmail  pickup  sys- 
tem.) 

(By  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  of  West 

Virginia) 

One  of  the  most  strlltlng  aspects  of  today's 

airfreight  business  Is  the  flurry  of  statistics 

that  are  available  at  the  drop  of  an  airbill. 

Alrcargo     adherents — and     I'm    one — will 

tell  you  that — 

It  has  Increased  by  volume  60  times  since 
1946. 

The  airlines  provide  freight  service  to  some 
7,000  points  In  the  United  States — plus  150 
maj  ^r  world  capitals. 

There  are  200  long  range  piston  ix)wered 
planes  now  doing  all  cargo  work.  They  are 
Joined  by  nearly  600  turbine  powered  com- 
bination aircraft.  And  In  fact,  all  of  the 
scheduled  airlines'  1,800  plus  aircraft,  from 
giant  Jets  to  helicopters,  carry  cargo. 

And  the  first  all  cargo  Jet  freighters  are 

ready  to  take  to  the  U.S.  and  world  airways. 

But  thee*  are  merely  statistics  and  dont 

really  dramatize  the  breakttirough  that  has 

been  occurring  In  the  alrcargo  field. 

My  firsthand  experience  with  the  airline 
business  has  always  proven  to  me  that  what- 
ever alrcargo  says  it  will  do  in  the  next 
year  or  so,  it  does,  and  one  better.  For  In- 
stance, while  last  year  passenger  business 
was  Increasing  less  than  10  percent,  air- 
freight grew  at  a  clip  of  23  percent  over 
1061 — almost  double  the  growth  rate  of  the 
previous  year. 

Althoxigh  It's  true  that  airfreight  today 
Is  only  a  small  portion  of  total  Intercity 
freight  movement — less  than  1  percent — the 
Important  fact  Is  that  it  Is  growing  and 
growing.  In  fact.  It  Is  probably  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  businesses  In  the  country. 
Here  are  some  comparisons:  •  •  •  air- 
freight baa  Increased  almost  50  times  while 
mushrooming  Industries  such  as  nylon 
fabrics  and  frozen  fruit  Juices  have  increased 
only   13  percent  each. 

In  1946,  the  real  beginning  of  airfreight, 
the  scheduled  airlines  operated  16  million 
ton-miles.  Last  year,  the  figure  was  up 
to  900  million,  and  it  may  top  the  1  billion 
mark  for  the  year  1963. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  dramatic 
development.    The  Increasing  swings  of  the 


commerce  penduliun  are  only  part  of  the 
reason.  Also,  planes  are  bigger  now.  They 
are  faster,  they  go  more  places.  And.  the 
airlines  Just  know  more  about  the  whole, 
new,  and  exciting  airfreight  business. 

And,  perhaps  more  Importantly,  rates  are 
coming  down  to  the  level  where  they  prom- 
ise a  real  breakthrough,  since  they  are  be- 
coming very  competiUve  with  surface  trans- 
portation In  a  growing  list  of  commodities. 
Airfreight  rates  had  been,  for  a  number 
of  years,  generally  pegged  at  22  cents  per 
ton-mile.  The  air  salesmen  have  had  to 
compete  with  surface  salesmen  who  could 
offer  rates  that  were  10  to  50  percent  lower. 
Only  m  recent  years  have  the  carriers  begun 
to  lower  rates  with  CAB  approval,  and  now 
some  commodities  are  only  10  to  15  cents 
per  ton-mile. 

But  alrcargo  Is  an  overall  word  and  air- 
freight Is  Just  one  aspect.  There  Is  parcel 
post,  and  express,  and,  of  course,  there  Is 
airmail. 

YEAH  1962  VEESTJS  1961 

Express  U  a  big  Item  In  the  overall  alr- 
cargo business.  In  fact.  In  recent  years.  It 
has  achieved  a  phenomenal  forward  surge. 
One  major  reason,  t>esldes  the  faster  Jet 
planes  and  the  greater  capacity  and  sched- 
ule flexibility,  Is  the  agreement  signed  be- 
tween the  scheduled  airlines  and  the  REA 
Express  that  provides  real  Incentives  for 
each. 

It  created  a  complete  50-50  partnership 
and  It  has  also  meant  that  In  the  last 
few  years  air  express  has  really  come  Into 
Its  own.  And  as  a  further  boost  to  the  busi- 
ness, REA  Express  on  July  1,  1961,  achieved 
greater  Independence  In  operaUng  its  express 
business.  Based  on  contractual  agreements 
reached  In  1959  with  Its  railroad  owners, 
REA  could  now,  for  the  first  time,  benefit 
from  the  disciplines  and  Incentives  of  a 
proflt-and-loss  accounting  system. 

Other  Important  freedoms  REA  gained 
from  the  new  agreement  were  freedom  of 
routing  traffic  the  best  way  to  do  the  best 
Job  for  the  public  at  the  lowest  cost,  and 
freedom  of  pricing  •  •  •  the  right  to  price 
express  services  on  a  realistic,  marketplace 
basis,  as  long  as  the  rates  are  compensatory. 

REA  Express  has  come  a  long  way  since 
1959,  and  together  with  its  air  express  arm 
has  a  very  promising  future.  The  success- 
ful formula  at  REA,  I  believe,  has  been  good 
service   at   the  lowest  possible   prices. 

Here  are  some  figures  to  Illustrate  the 
point : 


Yt'ar 

Shipments 

Revenae 

ToD-mllM 

1959     

5,  «M,  721 
5,410,696 

6,  683.  SOI 
7,426,328 

$48,000,000 
50.100,000 
42.nno.noo 

68.400,000 

67.  471,  S31 

1960            

60. 008,  620 

1961           

62,133,213 

1962 

70,  726, 947 

A  net  gain  of  over  10  million  revenue  ton 
miles  In  Just  the  past  2  years. 

An  Increase  In  annual  Individual  ship- 
ments of  over  2  million  in  those  same  2  years. 

TO    7,000    POINTS 

As  noted  earlier,  the  airlines  provide 
scheduled  freight  service  to  some  7,000  VS. 
points  and  to  Important  location*  every- 
where In  the  world.  The  high  volume  of 
domestic  destinations  served  Is  made  further 
possible  by  Air  Cargo,  Inc.,  an  Industry 
corporation  whose  Job  Is  to  provide  a  nation- 
wide pickup  and  delivery  service  (and,  re- 
cently, air/truck) . 

The  Integrated  and  swift  nature  of  air 
freight  service  is  a  major  factor  In  today's 
distribution  revolution.  Distribution  ac- 
counts for  more  than  half  of  the  total  cost 
of  goods  and  commodities  sold,  according  to 
a  Twentieth  Century  Fund  study.  In  fact, 
the  distribution  cost  of  goods  and  com- 
modities has  been  referred  to  as  "the  last 
frontier  of  Industrial  inefficiency  and  waste." 
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DUtrlbutlOB  iBVOlTM  much  more  than  the 
prlc*  tac  OB  tnknaportatlon  alone.  It  In- 
cludee  moomf  ipant  for  marketing,  aalee.  ad- 
rertlalnc.  wmfhonrtng.  Insurance,  materials 
handUnf.  tmmm,  p«ckaflng.  capital  Invest- 
ment and  Inventories. 

Throticb  tlM  use  of  air  freight.  It  Is 
Impossible  to  reduce  these  multiple  costs  on 
many  articles.  Thus,  even  though  air  freight 
may  result  In  a  higher  out-of-pocket  trans- 
portation bUl  to  the  shipper,  it  can  reduce 
the  related  costs  by  a  great  amount,  thereby 
yielding  tbs  shipper  a  net  saving  These 
savings  Improvs  the  efficiency  of  the  overall 
distribution  system.  In  addition,  they  re- 
lease funds  for  other  purposes.  Whether 
such  funds  go  Into  Increased  research.  Im- 
proved production  facilities,  or  some  other 
area,  the  consumer  ultimately  benefits. 

To  help  Implement  the  distribution  revo- 
lution, the  sclMduled  airlines  have  developed 
Improved  m*terlals  handling  systems  and 
equipment.  Modern  air  freight  terminals 
have  been  and  are  being  built  at  a  number 
of  airports.  Mechanized  loading  systems  are 
being  developed.  Process  and  refinements 
are  being  mMie  In  contalnerlzatlon.  Swift 
and  efficient  systems  are  conunon  place  for 
the  loading  end  unloading  of  shipments  car- 
ried on  jete  now  In  service. 

As  far  M  being  useful  to  business  and 
IndTistry— and  the  public — the  benefits  of  air 
freight  are  very  much  here  today.  The  com- 
pany, that  Is  fighting  the  cost  spiral,  stands 
to  profit  by  examining  the  distribution  com- 
plex and  Ita  relationship  to  transportation 
by  air. 

The  word  "frontier"  suggests  the  future — a 
goal  yet  to  be  attained.  But.  in  many  ways, 
air  shipping  has  already  reached  the  fron- 
tier; and.  in  some  ways.  It  has  already  set 
foot  In  the  "promised  land"  of  transportation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
jrleld  time  to  myself  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  PKozmu]. 

I  appreciate  the  kind  things  the  Sena- 
tor has  said  ahout  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  reciprocate  by  stating 
my  affection  for  the  Senator  and  also  my 
regret  that  I  must  disagree  with  his 
position. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  been 
prepared  to  continue  at  an  increasing 
level  appropriations  for  our  Federal  air- 
port system  was  the  very  point  the  Sena- 
tor made— that  President  Elsenhower 
had  no  desire  to  continue  any  airport 
system.  During  the  year  1954  no  Federal 
funds  were  available  for  the  then  ex- 
panding aviation  activities.  We  were 
Just  coming  out  of  World  War  n  with 
the  DC-«'s.  and  the  DC-7s  were  Just 
coming  Into  being.  Yet  only  about  $9 
million  or  $16  million  in  matching  funds 
was  avallabte  for  a  most  inadequate 
program. 

The  senior  Senator  from  OUahoma 
had  a  part  In  trying  to  correct  that  situa- 
tion, and  it  was  corrected.  Now  we  have 
an  orderly  program  designed  to  advance 
aviation. 

If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  does  not 
think  aviation  Is  worth  advancing,  by 
providing  finula  for  operation  of  avia- 
tion on  the  basis  of  a  subsidy  that  Is 
matched  50-50  by  the  using  communi- 
ties— and  generally  the  local  communi- 
ties have  bonded  and  taxed  themselves, 
because  they  felt  that  such  facilities  were 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  keep  pace 
with  an  Amertea  that  Is  moving  for- 
ward— I  feel  be  la  following  a  very  pen- 
nywlae  and  pound  fooUsh  position. 


The  Senator  has  talked  a  good  deal 
about  the  very  wealthy  private  aircraft 
pilots  or  owners.  I  see  no  sense  In  trying 
to  arouse  class  prejudice.  Most  of  the 
men  I  know  who  fly  do  not  have  much 
money.  They  buy  secondhand  planes, 
perhaps  $5,000  Piper  Pacers  that  are 
handed  down  from  one  owner  to  another, 
and  they  get  the  plane  for  $1,000  or 
$2,000.  So  a  great  number  of  the  gen- 
eral aviation  planes  that  use  the  fields  of 
America  are  modest  indeed,  and  they  are 
used  very  largely  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  One  of  the  largest  fleets  of  air- 
craft, bigger  by  far  than  the  commercial 
lines,  is  that  used  by  men  who  are  in 
small  business  and  who  are  operating  a 
taxi  service,  which  is  a  rapidly  growing 
and  important  part  of  aviation.  They 
are  truly  small  businessmen,  and  are  ab- 
solutely at  the  mercy  of  our  airport  sys- 
tem, and  one  which  should  not  be  limited 
to  O'Hare  in  Chicago,  or  Lambert  Field 
in  St.  Louis,  or  Idlewild  In  New  York. 
They  are  dependent  on  a  nationwide 
airport  system. 

There  are  only  31  airports  in  the  entire 
United  States  where  air  earner  opera- 
tions exceed  the  operations  of  general 
aviation.  Of  these  31,  general  aviation 
operations  account  for  almost  one-half, 
44  percent,  of  those  operations.  So  we 
have  a  mixture. 

The  general  rule  of  thumb  is  that,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Goverrunent  and 
military  planes — Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Air  Force  planes — pay  no  landing 
fees,  fully  50  percent  of  the  landing  op- 
erations on  major  airports  are  by  mili- 
tary aircraft.  Today,  in  the  dispersal 
of  our  fighting  aircraft,  if  the  tensions 
of  possible  atomic  attack  continue,  as 
they  existed  during  Cuba,  the  use  of 
these  commercial  fields  for  dLspersal  of 
military  aircraft  is  of  great  advantage, 
so  that  they  all  cannot  be  hit  or  destroyed 
on  our  military  bases. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  chart  on 
pfige  7.  Reference  was  made  to  the  fact 
that  the  amount  of  unobligated  funds 
on  July  1.  1963,  was  $46,522,000.  The 
Information  before  the  committee  was 
that  $15  million  of  that  amount  is  in 
State  apportionments.  That  amount  is 
tied  up  because  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
or  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  for  example, 
may  claim  its  pro  rata  share  of  those 
funds. 

Of  that  amount  $28.9  million  Is  pro- 
gramed. There  has  been  notification 
given  to  the  communities  that  this 
amount  of  money  is  available  to  them. 
It  takes  50  percent  local  money  to  match 
any  Federal  funds,  and  we  want  to  be 
sure  that  the  States  ha^e  the  money  and 
that  it  is  programed.  So  all  but  $3  mil- 
lion of  the  amount  which  the  Senator 
said  will  be  available  has  been  accounted 
for.  We  might  be  able  to  scraf>e  up 
more  money  by  breaking  faith  with  the 
communities  that  have  spent  money  in 
plans  and  designs  anticipating  this 
money  for  long-awaited  airports. 

The  amount  that  we  would  have  ac- 
tually available  would  be  approximately 
$3  million. 

The  American  aviation  industry  is  an 
important  industry.  Unfortunately,  the 
large  sums  that  are  earned  by  the  in- 
dustry are  earned   by   the   Industry  In 


California,  where  it  is  largely  centered. 
It  accounts  for  a  very  large  export  item. 
However,  the  sum  that  is  earned  in  Cali- 
fornia does  not  come  to  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  or  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma; 
nor  do  the  income  taxes  from  Oklahoma 
or  from  Wisconsin  help  to  apply  against 
salaries  where  this  money  is  earned. 
There  are  very  few  airline  crews  or  jobs 
located  in  many  of  the  States.  Okla- 
homa has  one  facility,  so  we  are  a  little 
more  fortunate  than  most,  from  the 
standpoint  of  repair  and  maintenance. 
However,  most  of  the  States  earn  very 
little,  if  anything,  from  the  airlines  that 
fly  into  their  airports  and  fly  beyond. 
As  prosperous  as  the  airlines  may  be, 
only  the  Federal  income  tax  reaches  the 
salaries  paid  by  them  and  that  does  not 
make  it  possible  for  all  the  beautiful 
flgures  on  air  transportation  to  be 
reached  by  the  local  tax  system.  I  refer 
to  the  air  transportation  as  related  to 
the  interstate  systems. 

This  is  one  reason  why  I  say  some 
Federal  matching  money  is  needed.  The 
50-50  basis  is  the  proper  share.  It  is 
far  more  proper  and  appropriate  than 
the  90-percent-lO-percent  formula 
which  is  used  on  our  super  throughways, 
which  are  spotting  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton and  many  other  places  today.  The 
heavy  burden  Is  placed  on  the  Federal 
Government,  the  10-percent  burden  is 
placed  on  the  local  community  which 
will  largely  use  these  facilities. 

I  may  point  out  that  of  all  the  forms 
of  transportation  which  are  interstate, 
aviation  is  the  leader,  because  most  air- 
plane flights,  particularly  those  on  air- 
lines, terminate  In  States  other  than 
those  in  which  they  originate.  A  tax  sys- 
tem applicable  to  the  commerce  that  is 
represented  in  the  interstate  system  will 
have  to  be  a  part  of  the  Federal  tax  sys- 
tem, both  with  respect  to  the  Income  tax, 
by  which  our  airlines  pay  a  substantial 
portion,  and  the  gasoline  tax,  which,  as 
the  Senator  has  stated,  is  down  to  $16 
million;  but  the  gross  intake  from  the 
transportation  tax.  the  ticket  tax— and 
this  is  the  only  form  of  transportation 
that  carries  a  5  percent  ticket  tax — of 
$105  million  is  coming  from  the  aviation 
transportation  industry. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  his  ap- 
E>ointment  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, where  his  talents  will  be  great- 
ly appreciated.  I  am  sure  he  realizes 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  the  same 
item  when  we  talk  about  air  safety  and 
the  necessity  of  air  traffic  control,  and  all 
the  many  other  factors  that  have  gone 
into  the  expansion  of  aviation,  when  we 
discuss  a  $75  million  airport  bill.  We  are 
responsible  for  $75  million  of  expendi- 
tures on  the  airE>orts.  As  I  previously 
stated,  about  two-thirds  of  aviation  ac- 
cidents take  place  either  on  the  airport 
or  within  5  miles  of  the  airport;  there- 
fore, a  safe  airport  is  the  greatest  con- 
tribution that  can  be  made,  both  for  air- 
line safety  and  for  general  aviation 
safety.  It  is  not  fair  for  the  Senator  to 
charge  the  airports  with  the  funding 
necessary  to  scan  airways  with  radar  or 
to  protect  our  airports  with  weather  in- 
formation, and  to  collect  in  a  network 
the  latest  information  on  weather  ahead, 
or  with  all  the  many  other  necessary 
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Items.  Including  accident  Investigation 
and  servicing  and  inspection  of  aircraft. 
All  those  Items  are  examined  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  In  connection 
with  the  Independent  Offices  appropria- 
tion bill.  It  will  be  before  the  Senate  one 
of  these  days.  The  committee  Is  only 
halfway  through  with  its  consideration. 
These  things  are  taken  up  item  by  Item. 
However  it  is  not  fair  to  charge  the 
safety  features  of  air  traffic  control  and 
other  matters  to  the  airport  bill,  any 
more  than  it  Is  fair  to  charge  all  the 
highway  patrols  and  police  and  am- 
bulance and  other  services  on  the  U.S. 
Interstate  Highways  System  against  a 
$40  billion  construction  program  for  our 
Interstate  Highway  System. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.    MONRONEY.    I    am   happy    to 

yield.  ^       ^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  was  pointing  out  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  all  of  the  $35  mll- 
Uon  cost  of  air  traffic  control  centers, 
and  all  $47  million  of  the  cost  of  air- 
port traffic  control  towers,  and  so  forth. 
I  thought  I  made  it  clear  that  this  was 
not  a  part  of  the  $75  million  biU.  but 
that  it  was  a  separate  item.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  makes  this  total  con- 
tribution Itself,  in  addition  to  the  50  per- 
cent matching  on  airport  construction. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes;  but  the  Sena- 
tor asked  why  we  should  ask  for  $75  mil- 
lion, when  we  are  spending  $800  million 
for  air  traffic  control.  This  Is  a  pro- 
gram that  I  believe  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. America  wants  to  move  ahead, 
and  we  must  move  ahead.  Aviation  is 
here  to  stay.  It  cannot  succeed  unless 
we  have  adequate  landing  fields  and  im- 
less  we  have  places  for  the  planes  to  get 
into  safely.  The  CAB  Is  surveying  the 
State  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  in  the  North  Central  Area 
Investigation  case,  to  see  if  the  local  serv- 
ice can  be  extended  into  more  towns,  to 
bring  into  the  area  of  better  service  not 
only  metropolitan  areas  such  as  Milwau- 
kee, but  also  the  Ashlands,  the  Green 
Bays,  the  Oshkoshes.  and  all  the  other 
points. 

It  is  necessary  to  enlarge  runwajrs  and 
to  "beef  up"  the  taxiways.  The  expan- 
sion of  runways  costs  money.  I  wonder 
where  the  Senator  thinks  we  would  be  In 
the  jet  age  if  we  had  not  had  $63  million 
and  $75  million  a  year  for  the  past  few 
years  to  have  the  airport  rimways 
lengthened. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  was  necessary  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money,  upon  the  advent  of  the 
jet  aircraft,  to  lengthen  the  runways. 
This  was  the  justification  for  setting  up 
the  program  for  $63  million.  While  all 
this  will  never  be  completed,  most  of  the 
work  has  been  done.  It  has  tapered  off, 
and  the  statistics  show  It.  Less  Is  now 
going  into  runways  and  less  Into  aprons. 
How  can  we  Justify  such  an  overwhelm- 
ii\g  subsidy  to  the  aviation  Industry?  We 
do  not  subsidize  automobiles  or  bank- 
ing or  groceries  or  skiing  or  baseball. 


This  is  amusement  and  business.  Why 
should  there  be  such  an  overwhelming 
subsidy  to  aviation,  not  only  for  safety, 
which  I  strongly  favor,  but  also  for  con- 
struction, which  should  be  a  community 
affair  or  a  business  affair  or  an  amuse- 
ment enterprise? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  are  about 
4,700  privately  owned  airports  out  of 
8,025  airports  in  the  country.  Only  728 
of  such  airports  are  so-called  air  carrier 
airports.  I  know  of  no  airport  in  the 
United  States,  excepting  those  that  have 
large  operations  and  are  vast  air  traffic 
centers,  that  are  able  to  carry  their  own 
weight  by  the  landing  fees  charged  for 
the  aircraft  that  use  them,  whether  it 
be  the  commercial  planes  or  the  private 
planes.  They  are  all  charged  for  land- 
ing. 

Yet  all  of  them  generally  ran  in  the 
red.  Few,  if  any,  airports  are  making 
money.  If  we  expect  to  have  service, 
Just  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  ex- 
pects to  have  service  from  Milwaukee  to 
Chicago,  it  Is  necessary  to  have  airports 
that  can  take  care  of  the  dozens  of  flights 
a  day  and  the  shuttles  that  fly  back  and 
forth  constantly.  At  the  time  terminals 
were  built,  there  was  Federal  participa- 
tion. We  have  eliminated  all  of  that  as- 
sistance to  the  point  where  Federal  aid 
now  is  limited  only  to  those  items  which 
contribute  to  safety.  There  are  no  Fed- 
eral funds  for  restaurants,  bars,  lunch- 
rooms, or  even  hangars.  We  do  provide 
funds  for  the  aprons  and  runways,  and 
the  sheds  where  fire  equipment  and 
snowplows  are  housed;  but  we  do  not 
contribute,  as  we  once  did.  to  the  plush 
aircraft  terminals  that  were  built  in  the 
earlier  days. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  knows 
perfectly  well,  first,  that  we  are  greatly 
expanding  and  increasing  the  amount  of 
Federal  dollars  going  into  aviation.  The 
budget  figures  Indicate  $219  million  In 
1957  and  $585  million  in  1964.  Further- 
more, the  PAA  has  now  loosened  the 
regulations  so  that  in  the  future  the  air- 
port program  will  be  bigger,  because  in 
the  future  It  will  take  only  half  as  much 
money  for  an  airport  to  qualify.  The 
nmways  may  be  shorter;  less  safety 
equipment  is  required.  This  program 
may  be  reduced  In  some  ways,  but  it  is 
expanding  in  ways  that  cost  money ;  and 
the  arithmetic  of  dollars  spent  proves 
Irrefutably  how  rapidly  it  is  expanding. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  talks  about  the  total  cost 
only.  Many  things  are  being  done  In 
aviation  today.  The  Senator  knows  we 
are  talking  about  Federal  airports.  In 
1952,  we  started  with  $63  million.  We 
have  expanded  only  to  $75  million.  We 
have  carefully  husbanded  funds  because 
of  the  increased  cost  of  buying  the  same 
type  of  materials  today.  This  has  ac- 
counted for  the  large  dollar  increase. 
one  which  we  do  not  want  to  have  slide 
forward.  But  we  do  not  want  to  see 
a  worse  airport  system  than  we  had  in 
1955. 

The  aviation  industry  will  continue 
to  grow.  The  airspace  is  becoming 
more  crowded  all  the  time.  Vast  sums 
of  money  are  required  to  keep  aviation 
safe.    The   Jet   age    has    required    new 


flight  levels.  Whereas  planes  once 
operated  at  19,000  feet,  they  now  operate 
at  50,000  feet.  Complete  radar  sur- 
veillance and  expensive  equipment  are 
required  to  keep  air  traffic  separated. 
Military  aviation  Is  now  required  to  fly 
according  to  the  same  safetj  rules  as 
civilian  aviation,  and  imder  sdr  traffic 
control. 

I  am  glad  the  government  has  decided 
to  try  to  make  the  mulU-billion  dollar 
aviation  industry  safer.  It  is  a  record 
of  which  we  can  be  proud. 

We  should  not  mix  in  some  of  the  costs 
of  safety  features  and  the  air  traffic 
control  system.  We  are  trying  to  pro- 
vide, with  $75  million  of  matching  funds, 
a  national  airport  system. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
same  basic  program.  Former  President 
Eisenhower  not  only  criticized  the  pro- 
gram, but  proposed  to  abolish  it.  It 
seems  to  me  it  makes  sense  to  point  out 
that  in  1951  the  FAA  cost  per  aircraft 
was  $1,500;  by  1960  it  was  $4,300;  while 
today  it  is  probably  $6,000. 

These  statistics  have  been  arrived  at 
carefully,  on  the  basis  of  facts.  It  may 
be  pointed  out  that  planes  fly  at  50.000 
feet  instead  of  30,000.  The  jet  age  has 
created  new  problems ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  expensive  program  that  is  pro- 
posed will  require  a  great  deal  of  justi- 
fication, which  we  cannot  find  In  the 
hearings  or  the  committee  reports. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  were  not  hold- 
ing hearings  on  that  budget  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  which  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency's  budget.  The  Committee  on 
Commerce  held  hearings  on  the  Fed- 
eral aid  to  airports  program;  it  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  control 
stations  or  with  the  air  traffic  control 
system.  I  do  not  believe  those  opera- 
tions can  be  charged  to  the  airport  pro- 
gram. 

During  the  war,  we  neglected  com- 
pletely the  development  of  airports,  to 
the  extent  that  they  were  becoming  worse 
and  worse.  They  had  not  been  equipped 
with  radar — either  air  traffic  control 
radar  or  weather  radar.  That  Is  why 
for  years,  after  1951,  we  were  seeking  to 
spend  more  money  to  try  to  make  up  for 
the  lag  that  had  taken  place  in  that 
period.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
was  not  in  this  body  when  this  situation 
was  explained.  That  was  the  reason 
why  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion was  succeeded  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency.  Congress  determined  to 
provide  modem  equipment  and  to  im- 
prove the  air  traffic  control  system. 

We  cannot  go  back  to  1951.  If  we 
tried  to  do  that  today,  so  many  airplanes 
would  be  falling  around  the  country  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  count  them, 
because  planes  are  flying  faster  and  at 
greater  heights.  The  problems  of  air 
traffic  control  at  the  terminals  have 
grown  Immensely,  as  is  shown  by  fig- 
ures submitted  earlier. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  this  particular  program  has 
skyrocketed.  The  budget  flgures  show 
that  the  average  was  around  $20  million 
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In  1947,  $ai  mfflion  In  1951.  $15  mlUion  In 
1952,  $9  minion  In  1953,  and  none  in 
1954.  Now  It  hM  Jumped  up  to  $75  mil- 
lion. It  la  true  that  the  amount  has 
been  at  a  falr^  high  level  ever  since 
1956:  but  it  haa  climbed  very  sharply  in 
the  past  decade. 

This  airport  construe  Uon  program — 
this  bill — is  one  phase  of  aid  to  aviation 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  reduced 
without  serloualy  affecting  safety. 

Mr.  MONRONET.  The  Senator  is 
talking  about  the  time  when  we  had  no 
airport  program,  and  is  comparing  it 
with  a  time  when  we  had  a  satisfactory 
airport  program,  although  about  one- 
half  is  accounted  for  by  the  matching 
funds  that  would  be  available  from  local 
communlUea. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONBY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  welcome  the  endeav- 
ors of  the  dlstingxiished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  economy  in  Government. 
Some  of  us  who  have  been  stniggling 
through  the  years  on  this  subject  are 
happy  to  have  his  enthusiasm,  zest,  ded- 
ication, and  devotion  to  the  noble  cause 
of  economy. 

I  am  also  happy  to  learn  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, where  he  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  his  talents  in  that  direction 
and  to  help  do  the  things  that  we  feel 
it  is  necessary  to  do. 

But  my  mind  goes  back  over  a  few 
years.  As  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Air  Transportation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  I  remember  stand- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  for  2  or 
3  years  In  succession,  fighting  against 
the  use  of  Federal  subsidies  for  the  por- 
tions of  airports  that  had  to  do  with — 
I  remember  and  others  will  remember 
the  phrase  so  well — keeping  passengers 
dry;  In  other  words,  providing  them  with 
waiting  rooms. 

One  thing  that  cannot  be  stopped,  is 
the  ever-growing  number  of  airports. 
There  are  sections  of  the  country — and 
mine  Is  one  of  them — that  are  starving 
because  of  a  lack  of  air  transportation. 
There  Is  no  possibility  of  comparing  this 
progrWm  with  grants-in-aid  to  other 
forms  of  transportation.  The  Federal 
Government  subsidizes  the  motor  vehicle 
Industry  by  the  building  of  immense 
highways.  Perhaps  we  should  provide 
more  aid  for  the  railroads. 

However,  there  is  no  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  files — and  I  daresay  that 
nearly  the  entire  membership  flies  con- 
stantly— who  has  not  been  in  a  plane  and 
seen  the  weather  changing,  seen  the 
clouds  gathering,  looked  out  into  nothing 
but  fog  and  "aoup."  and  wondered  how 
many  more  planes  were  flying  near  us. 

Imagine  what  would  happen  if  sud- 
denly out  of  the  fog  came  another  plane 
and  a  collision  occurred.  We  know  what 
would  happen.  The  Governor  of  our 
State  would  be  naming  another  Senator. 

There  is  not  one  of  us  who  has  not 
realized  that  transportation  in  the  air 


assiunes  proportions  that  no  other  form 
of  transportation  has  ever  assumed. 

We  need  to  safeguard  those  who  are 
flying — including  the  families  with  small 
children  who  use  planes.  We  need  more 
good  airports,  so  that  if  a  plane  goes  off 
course  and  needs  to  make  an  emergency 
landing,  there  will  be  as  much  safety  as 
possible — especially  in  the  more  remote 
sections  of  the  country. 

I  regret  to  say  that  In  New  Hampshire 
there  are  not  the  air  safety  devices  that 
are  needed.  We  are  now  struggling  to 
obtain  them — among  them  being  an  In- 
strument landing  system  at  one  of  our 
airports,  a  weather  station  which  can 
warn  and  predict,  and  other  safety 
equipment.  I  regret  that  payment  of 
the  cost  of  some  of  this  equipment  can- 
not be  authorized  by  this  measure.  But, 
Mr.  President,  when  we  consider  the  air- 
ports which  today  dot  the  country,  and 
into  which  planes  are  flying;  when  we 
consider  the  traflBc;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  number  of  Americans  who  at 
this  very  moment,  while  we  discuss  this 
matter,  are  in  planes.  It  is  obvious  that 
$75  million  to  aid  in  safeguarding  the 
lives  of  the  American  public  who  travel 
by  plane  Is  a  mere  pittance,  when  com- 
pared with  some  of  the  expenditures 
Congress  authorizes. 

The  amount  authorized  in  this  air- 
port bill  has  not  been  increased.  We 
have  continued  It  at  the  same  figure, 
and  every  year  we  have  been  narrow- 
ing It  down  to  the  things  which  are  es- 
sential to  safety — not  luxuries.  The 
people  of  my  section  are  dependent  on 
air  service.  We  have  no  passenger  serv- 
ice, to  speak  of.  on  the  railroads.  We 
are  almost  completely  dependent,  for 
our  small  industries,  our  resorts,  and  for 
the  life  of  the  State,  on  air  travel.  It  is 
the  lifeblood  of  the  industries  of  this 
country,  and  we  need  it. 

A  certain  rich  man  endowed  one  air- 
port in  our  State,  and  It  has  the  first 
modern  airport  building  we  have  had.  It 
was  built  by  community  money  and  by 
endowment.  The  endowment  came 
from  a  wealthy  citizen  who  had  an  in- 
curable disease,  and  wanted  to  put  some 
of  his  money  where  It  would  help  and 
where  it  would  remain  a  benefit  to  his 
community;  and  he  put  It  into  a  terminal 
at  Manchester.  N.H..  which  ever  will 
stand  as  a  credit  and  a  monument  to 
him. 

So  the  money  is  being  raised.  We  are 
not  leaning  on  the  Federal  Government. 
I  doubt  that  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  raised  their  voices  more  fre- 
quently than  I  have  against  needless  ex- 
penditures. But  In  Joining  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  In  the  committee  in  vot- 
ing to  report  this  bill  to  the  Senate,  I 
had  as  clear  a  conscience  as  any  Sena- 
tor could  possibly  have. 

The  CAB  reports  periodically  to  our 
committee  the  details  of  air  accidents. 
Unfortunately,  they  still  occur,  and  al- 
ways will  to  some  extent,  because  air 
service  cannot  be  made  perfect.  But 
when  I  think  of  those  in  the  past  2  or  3 
years,  and  think  of  the  reports  we  have 
received  on  them  and  the  reasons  for 
them,  and  think  of  the  changes  made 
under  pressure  to  control  and  channel 


the  air  traffic,  it  is  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  authorization  bill  will  result  in 
good  economy.  It  provides  for  human 
safety  and  for  the  saving  of  lives. 

I  second  everything  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  has  said. 

Although  I  sincerely  admire  the  efforts 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin along  these  lines,  in  this  particu- 
lar Instance  I  hope  this  amendment  will 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  very  brief. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Is 
a  fine,  able  Senator,  and  an  outstanding 
advocate  of  economy.  However,  the  fact 
is  that  90  percent  of  the  money  author- 
ized by  this  bill  will  be  spent,  according 
to  the  summary  and  breakdown  of  the 
Federal  aid  airport  program — for  land 
for  runways,  taxiways,  and  aprons. 

The  FAA  has  eased  the  technical  re- 
quirements, so  that  the  runways  can  be 
shortened.  Will  that  result  in  greater 
safety?  Of  course  not.  Furthermore, 
control  towers  will  not  in  the  future  be 
required  to  function  with  the  same  strin- 
gency. Will  that  produce  greater  safety? 
No.  f8U-  less  safety.  Sophisticated  navi- 
gational aids  will  not  be  required  as  be- 
fore to  qualify  for  Federal  aid.  More  and 
more  and  more  of  this  money  under 
these  F>olicies  will  be  used  for  airports 
without  such  equipment.  I  do  not  say  It 
Is  necessarily  wrong  to  build  these  air- 
ports. It  is  fine  to  build  them.  But  can 
one  Justify  a  50-percent  Federal  gift  for 
them  on  the  basis  of  saying  this  is  the 
only  way  we  can  obtain  safety  in  air 
traffic?  That  simply  does  not  make 
sense. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  knows  that  what  he  is  talking 
about  Is  the  small  airport  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  are  trying  to 
obtain  more  of  the  small  airports,  not 
built  to  metropolitan  airport  standards, 
as  regards  the  thickness  of  the  runways 
or  the  length  of  the  runways.  The  Sen- 
ator certainly  would  not  expect  us  to 
enlarge  the  program  for  the  airport  for 
a  very  small  town  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  the  traffic  which  will  use  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Of  course  not. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  seem 
determined  to  spend  more  money  on  this 
program  In  the  future.  The  authoriza- 
tion Is  $75  million  now.  I  think  we 
should  cut  down  on  the  authorization 
and  cut  down  on  the  appropriation.  I 
think  we  should  spend  less  money,  and 
should  not  apply  it  to  the  general  air- 
ports. They  are  marvelous:  they  serve 
a  fine  purpose;  but  they  do  not  properly 
relate  to  the  national  needs  or  the  na- 
tional defense  or  safety. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  What  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  Is  criticizing  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  trying  to  get  more  value  for 
the  man  who  operates  a  plane  out  of  a 
small-town  airport,  and  therefore  less 
Is  going  into  the  small  airport  than 
would  have  been  required  by  the  former 
FAA  regulations.  This  Is  what  has  hap- 
pened.    We  have  been  pushing  them  to 
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jet  reasonably  priced  airports.  So  I 
think  the  FAA  should  be  congratulated, 
instead  of  being  condemned,  for  trying 
to  limit  the  cost  of  these  airports. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Once  a  nimiber  of 
airports  are  constructed  around  a  city, 
I  know  I  shall  be  pressured  even  more  by 
mayors  and  bankers  and  other  fine  peo- 
ple who  want  an  airport  in  their  small 
tovsm  and  want  the  Federal  Government 
to  help  pay  for  it.  But  if  they  had  to 
drive  10  or  20  miles  to  reach  a  town  with 
a  larger  airport  with  longer  nmways  and 
with  greater  safety  features,  from  a 
safety  standpoint  that  would  be  even 
better.  This  Is  why  I  maintain  that  al- 
though there  may  be  Justification  for 
building  more  general-noncommercial 
airports,  they  cannot  be  Justified  on  the 
basis  of  safety  or  national  defense  If 
those  who  use  them  will  not  pay  for 
them  In  full.  If  the  users  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  them,  they  should  not  be  built. 
Why  make  the  Federal  taxpayer  the 
victim  who  has  to  pick  up  the  tab  for 
amusement  or  business? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  following  my  remarks  on 
the  Proxmlre  amendment  a  table  show- 
ing a  comparison  between  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  the  committee  bill  and  the  funds 
which  would  be  provided  under  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ProxmireI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Comparison  table 
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CompaTiatm  table — Continued 


sut« 

Committee 
bill 

Proxmlre 
pro^^i 

Difference 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  TsUnda-.. 

$422,155 
997,096 
707, 687 
976,000 
625,000 

$?8?.843 
668,064 
474, 160 
663,2.')0 
361,  750 

$139, 312 
329,042 
233.537 
321,  750 
173,250 

U.S.  total- 

49,  875, 000 

33,  416,  250 

16,  458,  750 

Insular  areas: 

HawaU 

Puerto  Rico.. 
Virgin 
Islands 

600,000 
600,000 

300,000 

400,000 
400,000 

200.000 

200.000 
200,000 

100.000 

Total 

Discretionary 
funds: 
General 

aviation 

Regular  dis- 
cretionary 
(26  percent). 

1,500,000 

7,000.000 
16,  625,  000 

1,000,000 

4,  670,  000 
10. 13S,  750 

600.000 

2, 330, 000 

6, 486, 250 

Grand 
total. 

i                        1 
76.000,000  I  50,000,000       25,000,000 

1                      ' 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


romtnlttec 

Proxmiro 

State 

bill 

proposal 

Diffeirence 

Alsbania 

.1,  9<.M,  K44 

$.540,620 
2,  676.  645 

$266,270 

.^I^Lsk.i  

1,318,299 

.Knr.onu 

».V).  WT'i 

637.  176 

313,803 

Ark'iiis.i!!. 

«):,  329 

406,  910 

200.419 

I'ul'.t'iriiia 

X  2.V,  :.'>.'> 

2,18.^366 

1, 075. 389 

('oli)rii'lo 

'.(■IS.  Hf2 

63y,  496 

309,006 

roniii'ctirut 

■jw.  2sy 

261.494 

128,795 

Ii'>l:»«ftro  ._ 

7H,332 

52,482 

25.850 

I'lstnct  of 

('(iluinliia 

KVi,  T(i^ 

71,492 

35,  213 

Fiori'H 

\,IW<.  112 

734.  395 

361.717 

it«>ri.'l:i          . 

»4«.  (»7 

im.f.is 

l,7'.t.'<.445 

634,227 

68,  184 

440.  546 

1.201.608 

312.380 

iIiiW;lll 

43.434 

Il'itl..       

216.966 

lil-.Il'  I-    

.■)91,837 

Ii)'!i:iiia 

sy.s.  .'15 

.IW.  794 

296,  421 

1  .Wll 

7t":<.  <M2 

K.sy.  OW 

.511.^34 
575,  570 

252,  008 

K;ui-a< 

283,490 

Kiniiirkv 

tW\  5L'4 

46fi,  001 

229,523 

Uni.'-iaiMi - 

707,  na 

,'>27,  801 

259.962 

M-iiiio 

3tK>,  7H4 

L'45,  712 

121,022 

MarvliinM 

.•>14,:i,10 

344.615 

169,735 

.Mii.'v-arhiiM'tts.. 

77H,  275 

Kl.  444 

256,  831 

Mll-lu^•ull 

1.74-MJ5 

1,167,224 

574, 901 

ViiniK'^i'ta.. 

1.(^*7.  yoj 

708,794 

349,108 

Mkm-mpiiI 

t).'9.  ifit; 

421,541 

207,625 

Mix<"iiri 

1,071.  my 

71 S.  005 

353,644 

MoniiirDi. 

1,0SH.  ."iJl) 

7..XJ,  174 

3.19, 146 

.Nobra.'^ka 

71V. -JSJ 
7N-..  7>.<t) 

481,215 
.527,153 

237,017 

Nov  ail  a 

259,643 

N'''w  Haiiipsliirc. 

147.  JS.'. 

102,  691 

44.594 

Ni'W  .TiTsi'V  

Hyy.  J3:' 

«).'.  485 

296.747 

Vfw  McMPO 

'jrvi.  .'^7fi 

638.  566 

316,010 

New  Ynrk 

2,  ti9s.  477 

1,.>«)8,  120 

890,357 

.S'ortti  Carcilina... 

<isy.  s7.' 

fitW,  114 

326. 758 

North  Dakota 

,V>.'..  .Mi,S 

37H,  929 

186.636 

Ohio 

i.tkM.ry.'i 

1 ,  106,  703 

545.092 

Ok!  ilioma 

79t"i.  ."{.v; 

Xi3.  5.'* 

262.797 

Orcpon              

l.VvS,  4K9 

«»4.  \Ki 
1, 2ta,  278 

297.583 

I'cinsvlvania 

622,211 

H'."!,.  |,;l:in.l    .... 

127.  h24 

8.1,642 

42.182 

>'nith  Carolina... 

.^42,  lt>3 

363.249 

17H.914 

Sixith  Dakota 

r.l,^.  ;iH5 

412,308 

303.077 

TiniH'ssoc.       ..  - 

7Hl,.',77 

523,  657 

275.930 

T,.v;l. 

3,  139.  146 

2,  103,  228 

1, 035. 918 

'lill 

6W7,  789 
lie.  Ifi."! 
8.37.  737 

467,  519 

79,841 

559,084 

330,370 

Vi  Tinoiit 

39,334 

^  irw'llU.'l. 

278.653 

\^  Asliuigt)n 

h73, 882 

SS6,601 

388,381 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  clear  that  the  amendment 
I  am  withdrawing  is  an  amendment 
which  would  merely  eliminate  the  word 
"normal"  In  one  line  of  the  bill.  It  is 
not  the  principal  amendment  which  I 
intend  to  offer  on  Monday.  For  par- 
liamentary reasons,  it  seemed  better  to 
offer  the  Eunendment  on  Monday. 

I  withdraw  the  amendment  relating 
to  the  word  "normal." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry,  so  that  I  may  im- 
derstand   the  situation  correctly.    The 

bill  has  been  read  the  third  time 

Mr.   MONRONEY.     Mr.   President,   a 

point  of  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  first  asked  that  he  might 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  wishes  to  make 
sure  that  he  understands  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  correctly.  Earlier  to- 
day the  Senate  arrived  at  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  that  the  bill  would 
be  considered  on  Monday,  and  that,  even 
though  third  reading  of  the  bill  had  al- 
ready been  had,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  be  con- 
sidered at  that  time,  with  20  minutes 
on  the  amendment,  10  minutes  on  a  side 
before  the  Senate  votes  on  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  imderstands  the  parliamentary 
situation  correctly.  The  Senate  will 
dispense  with  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  at  this  time. 
Mr.  PONG  obtained  the  floor. 


AMERICAN  IMMIGRATION  POLICIES 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  our  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  proclaims  that 
all  men  are  created  equal.  But  in  many 
areas  of  American  life  we  have  not  prac- 
ticed this  principal  tenet  of  our  democ- 
racy. 

America's  agonizing  reappraisal  of  her 
racial  policies  and  practices  Is  manifest 
in  our  Birminghams  and  Cambridges,  our 
New  Yorks  and  Chicagos,  in  the  demon- 
strations and  disturbances  stirring  many 
communities  across  the  Nation. 

In  America's  brief  180  years  of  life, 
we  have  made  tremendous  progress  to- 
ward that  ideal  of  equality  and  imdoubt- 
edly  we  shall  attain  it. 

But  we  still  have  a  distance  to  go.  At 
home  we  are  now  attempting  to  revise 
our  laws  and  practices  to  wipe  out  the 
last  vestiges  of  racial  discrimination 
against  our  own  citizens. 

As  we  reappraise  the  relationship  of 
citizen  to  citizen,  is  it  not  also  good  for 
us  to  reexamine  this  same  relationship 
of  man's  equality  to  man  with  other  peo- 
ples of  the  world? 

For  as  we  move  to  erase  racial  dis- 
crimination against  our  own  citizens,  we 
should  also  move  to  erase  racial  barriers 
against  citizens  of  other  lands  in  our 
immigration  policies  and  laws,  which  are 
replete  with  racially  discriminatory  pro- 
visions. 

This  is  an  issue  of  fundamental  na- 
tional policy,  because  the  racial  restric- 
tions inherent  in  our  present  immigra- 
tion laws  disparage  our  democratic  her- 
itage. They  directly  contradict  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  our  traditional  stand- 
ards of  fairness  and  justice. 

Racial  immigration  restrictions  began 
in  1875  and  reached  their  peak  in  1924. 
Public  sentiment  in  1924  was  svimmarlzed 
by  Senator  David  A.  Reed,  who  said: 

I  think  most  of  us  are  reconciled  to  the 
Idea  of  discrimination.  I  think  the  American 
people  want  us  to  discriminate;  and  I  don't 
think  discrimination  In  Itself  la  unfair.  We 
have  got  to  discriminate.  The  only  question 
that  I  think  worries  the  committee  Is 
[which  method]  Is  the  more  plausible  meth- 
od of  attaining  that  discrimination.  Prac- 
tically all  of  us  are  agreed  that  [racial 
discrimination]  is  an  end  that  should  be 
attained. 

However,  since  1924,  we  have  made 
tremendous  progress  toward  removing 
racial  restrictions  in  our  immigration 
policies  and  practices.    An  outstanding 
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milestone  w»a  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Na- 
UonaUty  Act  of  1952.  It  was  a  far-reach- 
ing step  forward  in  the  relaxation  of  the 
racial  curbs  In  our  inunlgratlon  statutes. 
It  wiped  out  total  exclusion  against 
Japan  and  other  Asian  nations  and  for 
the  first  time  allowed  many  nations  a 
long-denied  quota  of  immigrants. 

ProgresslTe  as  that  1952  law  was.  today 
it  is  very  obsolete.  More  than  10  years 
have  now  paantid  since  Its  enactment. 
Since  then,  our  Nation  and  the  world 
have  witnessed  revolutionary  changes  in 
almost  every  phase  of  life.  Many  areas 
emerged  from  colonial  status  to  full  na- 
tionhood. Many  nations  have  changed 
their  f<MiB  of  government  There  Is 
greater  clamor  for  freedom,  liberty,  and 
Justice,  and.  worldwide,  peoples  are  on 
the  march  scrfclng  equality.  Economic 
interdependence  has  shaken  traditional 
economic,  social  and  political  patterns. 

At  home,  we  have  wiped  out  racial 
barriers  in  our  armed  forces,  in  inter- 
state transportation,  in  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  and  in  many  areas  of 
our  economy.  We  are  malcing  signifi- 
cant progress  in  desegregating  our  public 
schools,  housing,  business,  and  public  ac- 
commodations, and  protecting  the  voting 
rights  of  all  citizens.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  we,  as  a  Nation,  recognize  this  great 
upheaval  in  our  Nation  and  throughout 
the  world  for  equal  status. 

Repeatedly  America  has  been  accused 
that  it  tuts  been  unfair  in  Its  Immigra- 
tion laws.  We  have  erected  racial  bar- 
riers that  deny  equal  dignity  and  respect 
to  more  than  one-half  of  the  world's 
population.  These  racial  barriers  are 
bad  for  America.  They  hurt  America's 
image  as  the  louler  of  the  free  world. 

For  example,  do  Senators  know  that 
under  present  American  immigration 
qrwtas  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific  areas 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  people  who 
populate  our  newest  State  could  be  al- 
most totally  excluded  from  the  United 
States? 

That  Ireland,  with  a  population  of  2.- 
815.000,  has  a  larger  quota  than  all  Asia, 
with  a  population  of  nearly  1V2  billion? 

That  the  quota  for  tiny  Switzerland  Is 
greater  than  the  quotas  for  the  entire 
African  Continent? 

That  Rumania — a  Communist  na- 
tion— has  a  quota  of  289,  which  is  small 
enough,  but  this  is  nearly  a  third  more 
than  our  quota  for  non -Communist  India 
and  the  non-Communist  Philippines 
combined? 

Do  Senators  know  that  the  Immigra- 
tion quotas  of  nearly  every  nation  in  the 
Asia-Padfle  area  are  so  small  that 
Japan's  waiting  list  stretches  all  the  way 
to  1989  or  beyond;  the  quota  for  Chinese 
persons  is  for  all  practical  purposes 
exhausted  in  perpetuity,  according  to 
State  Department  ofllclals.  because  im- 
migrants already  admitted  Into  the 
United  States  have  been  charged  agsdnst 
it;  the  quota  for  Okinawa,  which  does 
not  fall  under  Japan's  but  under  a 
special  Asia-Paclflc  quota  of  100  shared 
by  20  other  Pacific  dependencies.  Is  back- 
logged  for  48  years,  until  the  year  2011; 
the  PhUtpplnes  quota  Is  89  years  behind, 
and  only  the  quotas  of  Afghanistan. 
Cambodia.  Malaya.  Laos,  and  Nepal 
are  open,  since  these  are  countries  which 


generally  have  not  sought  immigration 
beyond  their  borders? 

The  1960  platforms  of  both  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  Parties  recognized 
the  need  to  eliminate  the  racial  features 
of  the  law. 

The  relevant  excerpts  of  the  Republi- 
can plfiuik  on  Immigration  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

R«publlcax>  corvBclence  and  Republican 
policy  require  Uiat  the  annual  number  of 
Immigrants  we  accept  be  at  Iea«t  doubled; 
obsolete  Immigration  laws  be  amended  by 
abandoning  the  outdated  1920  census  data 
aa  a  base  and  substituting  the  1960  census; 
and  the  guidelines  of  our  immigration  policy 
be  based  upon  Judgment  of  the  individual 
merit  of  each  application  for  admission  and 
citizenship. 

The  Democratic  platform  in  relevant 
p>art  states: 

We  shall  adjust  our  Immigration,  nation- 
ality and  refugee  policy  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination and  to  enable  members  of  scat- 
tered families  abroad  to  be  united  with  rela- 
tives already  In  our  midst. 

The  oatlonal-orlglna  quota  system  limit- 
ing immigration  contradlcta  the  founding 
principles  of  this  Nation.  It  Is  Inconsistent 
wth  our  belief  In  the  rights  of  man. 

The  revision  of  Immigration  and  national- 
ity laws  we  seek  will  Implement  our  belief 
that  enlightened  Immigration,  naturaliza- 
tion, and  refugee  policies  and  humane  ad- 
ministration of  them  are  Important  aspects 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

We  shall  have  to  act  with  greater  re- 
solve to  implement  these  pledges  with 
legislation. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  the  junior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  In  the  Chamber  at  this  time. 
He  is  one  of  the  greatest  advocates  of 
revision  of  cur  immigration  laws.  The 
Junior  Senator  from  Michigan  Is  the 
author  of  an  Immigration  bill.  S.  747, 
which  has  won  the  endorsement  of  every 
community  organization  which  Is  Inter- 
ested in  Immigration.  This  bill  has  been 
cosponsored  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  37 
Senators. 

The  distinguished  and  able  Junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle  to  end  racial  dis- 
crimination In  our  Immigration  laws  and 
policies.  The  bill  which  the  Senator  has 
Introduced  seeks  a  comprehensive  reform 
of  our  immigration  laws.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  worked  zealously  and 
■untiringly  toward  such  reforms.  He  has 
a  reputation  for  deep  sincerity,  falmes-.. 
Justice,  and  fair  dealing,  and  his  efforts 
to  tell  the  Nation  about  unfair  and  dis- 
criminatory Immigration  laws  have  been 
unfiagglng.  He  is  without  a  doubt  one 
of  the  Nation's  leading  experts  In  the 
field  of  Immigration.  I  am  most  de- 
lighted and  pleased  that  he  Is  in  the 
Chamber  this  afternoon,  and  I  am  most 
happy  to  help  him  In  the  enactment  of 
a  sound  and  fair  immigration  law. 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONG     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HART  It  should  be  no  surprise 
that  I  ask  for  this  opportunity,  first,  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for  some 
very  kind  remarks;  and.  second,  to  say 
that  in  the  brief  time  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  the  most  moving 
speech  I  have  heard  on  this  floor  was 


one — It  was  not  long — delivered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Hawaii  late  in  an 
evening.  It  was  one  of  those  times— 
which  are  too  few,  unfortunately — when 
the  Senate  was  performing  In  the  fash- 
Ion  that  kindly  historians  of  the  Senate 
describe. 

I  cannot  express  adequately  to  the 
Senator  my  appreciation  for  his  kind 
comments  about  me.  With  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii.  I  hope  that  the  day  will 
soon  come  when  we  as  a  people  may  re- 
move from  the  basic  approach  to  our 
immigration  policy  a  bar  which  has  no 
Justification  in  logic  or  tradition  in  this 
country.  When  that  day  arrives  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  will  be  the  first  to 
be  saluted  by  the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  PONG  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  and  able  Junior  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  his  kind  and  lauda- 
tory remarks  I  hope  our  Joint  efforts 
and  the  efforts  of  other  Senators  In  this 
Chamber  will  be  sufficient  to  cause  en- 
actment of  a  very  comprehensive  and 
fine  immigration  bill. 

TH«    OtIENTAL    KXCLU8ION    ACTS 

The  racial  strictures  of  the  present 
immigration  laws  have  their  genesis  In 
the  19th  century,  when  more  than  19 
million  Immigrants  arrived  In  this  coun- 
try. The  first  restrictive  law  passed  by 
Congress  was  the  act  of  March  3,  1875, 
which  empowered  consular  officials  to 
Investigate  Chinese  and  Japanese  im- 
migrant labor  contracts  for  evidences  of 
any  lewd  or  immoral  purposes.  It  es- 
tablished penalties  for  U.S.  citizens  who 
transported  subjects  of  China  or  Japan 
without  free  consent  for  a  term  of  serv- 
ice and  rendered  such  contracts  void. 
Immigration  officers  were  required  to  In- 
spect all  vessels  and  certify  their  com- 
pliance. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  Influx  of 
Chinese  Immigrants — 200,000  from  1850 
to  1880 — following  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California.  Congress  enacted  the  first 
of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Acts  In  1882. 
The  act  suspended  immigration  of  Chi- 
nese laborers  to  the  United  States  for 
10  years,  although  Chinese  already  In 
the  country  on  November  17.  1880,  were 
allowed  to  leave  and  reenter. 

Two  years  later,  the  Chinese  EScclusion 
Act  of  1882  was  tightened  even  further. 
Not  only  was  the  period  of  suspension  of 
Chinese  immigration  extended  another 
10  years  in  the  act  of  1884.  the  stricture 
was  made  applicable  to  all  Chinese, 
wherever  their  birth  or  whatever  their 
national  allegiance. 

While  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  of 
March  12.  1888.  allowed  entry  of  Chinese 
officials,  teachers,  students,  merchants, 
and  travelers  for  pletisure  or  curiosity, 
legislation  of  October  1,  1888.  took  away 
from  Chinese  laborers  the  right  of  re- 
entry Into  the  United  States,  unless  they 
had  reentered  before  the  date  of  the 
act. 

These  exclusion  laws  were  extended 
again  in  1892,  and  in  1902;  in  1904  they 
were  extended  without  limitation. 

Partly  because  Immigrants  continue 
to  pour  into  the  United  States — some 
14 '2  million  between  1900  and  1920— 
and  partly  because  of  a  sharp  rise  In 
Japanese  immigration  during  that  perl- 


1963 

od  there  arose  in  Congress  insistent  de- 
mands for  Japanese  restricUon.  The 
tftoanese  Government  protested  vigor- 
iusiv  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
»!ho  was  not  in  sympathy  with  Japanese 
restricUon.  pressed  for  passage  of  an  act 
allowing  Japanese  to  become  natiiralteed 
citizens.  Nevertheless.  Congress  in  1907 
nassed  an  inmiigraUon  act  authorizing 
Uie  President  to  negotiate  international 
agreements  regulathig  immigraUon.  As 
required  by  the  law,  President  Roosevdt 
signed  a  gentlemen's  agreement  with 
Japan  in  1907,  limiting  the  volume  ^ 
Japanese    Inunlgratlon    to    the    United 

StfltCS 

Then  based  on  the  1907  law,  the  Presi- 
dent later  that  year  issued  a  proclama- 
tion excluding  from  the  United  States, 
Japanese  or  Korean  laborers,  skilled  or 
unskilled,  who  have  received  passports  to 
go  to  Mexico.  Canada,  or  Hawaii  and 
come  therefrom. 

Seventeen  years  later,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration,  reporting  on  the 
quota  law  of  1924,  pointed  out  that  the 
real  intent  of  the  gentlemen's  agreement 
was  to  restrict  Japanese  immigration 
and  thus  check  any  further  growth  of 
US.  Japanese  population,  which  was 
considered  unassimilable  and  ineligible 
for  citizenship. 

Under  the  gentlemen's  agreement,  be- 
tween 1907  and  1924  over  53,000  Japa- 
nese inmiigrants  were  brought  to  Ha- 
waii to  work  on  the  pineapple  and  sugar 
plantations.  Total  Immigration  of  Japa- 
nese to  HawaU  up  to  that  time  was  180,- 
000. 

With  passage  of  the  Immigration  Act 
of  1924,  all  Japanese  immigrants  as  well 
as  other  persons  of  Oriental  descent  were 
barred.  In  desperate  need  of  cheap  la- 
bor, Hawaiian  planters  turned  to  the 
Philippines,  vmtil  1946  an  American  pos- 
session, as  an  alternative  source  of  la- 
bor supply.  Between  1910  and  1932,  over 
100,000  Filipinos  arrived  In  Hawaii.  This 
represented  the  last  large  wave  of  Ori- 
ental migration  to  the  United  States. 

Opposition  to  free  immigration  gained 
momentum  during  World  War  I  and, 
on  February  5,  1917,  Congress  passed 
the  progenitor  of  our  present  immigra- 
tion law,  codifying  all  previous  exclusion- 
ary acts  and  going  the  rest  of  the  way 
in  laying  the  basis  for  our  present  Asia- 
Paclflc  Triangle:  it  declared  inadmissi- 
ble all  natives  of  China.  India,  Burma, 
Siam,  the  Malay  States;  the  eastern  part 
of  Russia;  part  of  Arabia  and  Persia; 
Afghanistan;  most  of  the  Polynesian  is- 
lands; and  the  East  Indies.  Instead  of 
calling  It  a  triangle,  the  act  labeled  the 
area  a  barred  zone. 

Seven  years  later,  Congress  passed  the 
1924  Inunlgratlon  Act.  which  not  only 
continued  exclusion  of  the  barred  aone 
peoples  but  also  brought  to  an  end  the 
gentlemen's  agreement,  thereby  exclud- 
ing Japanese  hnmigration  to  the  United 
States. 

This  exclusionary  law  oif  1924  elicited 
vehement  protests,  especially  from  the 
Japanese  Government,  and  many  have 
said  that  this  was  one  of  the  circum- 
stances that  brought  on  World  War  n. 

Mike  M.  Masaoka,  national  legislative 
director  of  the  Japanese  American  Cltl- 
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sens  League,  testified  in  the  1951  Joint 
Hearings  on  the  Immigration  Act  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  ttia  Oriental,  CongreM  divided  the 
world  Into  two  parts  in  1934  when  It  ap- 
proved an  immigration  law  prohibiting  the 
entry  of  AslaUcs  into  thlB  country  for  per- 
manent residence.  In  effect,  Congress  In- 
formed the  peoplee  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere  that  they  were  con- 
sidered "■i«)erlor."  "desU^ble."  welcome  to 
immigrate  to  the  United  States,  while  con- 
demning the  peoples  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
Islands  as  "inferior."  "unfit."  "undesirable." 
"not  good  enough." 

Included  in  this  act  was  the  concept 
of  the  national  origins  system  in  Amer- 
ica ImmigraUon  poUcy.  which  was  first 
proposed  for  legislative  enactment  by 
Congressman  John  Jacob  Rogers  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Immigration  bill  then 
being  considered  by  the  House.  Mr. 
Rogers,  defining  the  system,  made  the 
following  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
House: 

We  ahould  •  •  •  proportion  our  admis- 
alon  of  InunlgrantB.  not  to  the  numbers  of 
racial  or  national  representatives  composing 
the  alien  colonies  or  foreign  groups  now  In 
the  country  but  to  the  quantities  of  the 
various  racial  and  national  elements  which 
have  pasMd  the  refining  test  of  the  melting 
pot  and  have  become  amalgamated  In  the 
structure  of  the  Amertcan  Nation  (66  Con- 
OtSSSIONAL   RXCOKD,    6236). 

Mr.  President,  you  will  remember  that 
Senator  Reed  made  the  very  same  ob- 
servation, which  I  quoted  you  earlier. 

The  national  origins  system,  according 
to  Oscar  Handlln,  "ranked  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  according  to  the  order 
of  precedence  and  assigned  the  largest 
number  of  admissions  to  those  that  were 
presumed  to  be  closest  in  racial  heritage 
to  the  origiiud  settlers  of  the  United 
States."  Its  avowed  purpose  was  con- 
cerned not  with  the  Inunlgranfs  individ- 
ual worth,  but  with  his  place  of  birth. 

Our  policies  since  the  passage  of  the 
1924  law  to  the  present  time  have  not 
been  basically  altered.  While  Chinese 
exclusion  was  repealed  in  1943,  and  Pil- 
ipinoe  and  natives  of  India  were  de- 
clared admissible  and  eligible  for  nat- 
uralization in  1946,  natives  of  the  Asla- 
Padflc  triangle  area  continued  to  be 
singled  out  imder  present  Immigration 
policies  as  deserving  of  very  meager  con- 
sideration for  entry. 

EACIAL    maiCTUKKS    0»   THE    1952    IMMIGRATION 
ACT 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson, 
testifying  before  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  1952  act, 
advised  the  Commission  that: 

The  lifting  of  the  bar  of  exclusion  caused 
deep  graUflcation  in  Asia  when  the  [1952] 
act  was  passed,  but  the  racial  discrimination 
i^parent  ta  the  triangle  provision  can  be  ex- 
pected to  keep  alive  some  feelings  of  resent- 
ment. •  •  •  The  combination  of  very  smaU 
quotas  for  Asia  and  the  Asia-Paclflc  triangle 
provisions  stUl  furnish  ground  for  Asian 
suspicion  of  UJS.  motives. 

While  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  of  1952  did  eliminate  the  last  of 
the  absolute  bars  against  the  admission 
of  peraons  fnxn  the  Asiatic  barred  zone 
f;nA  permitted  their  naturalization,  spe- 


cial provisions  were  written  into  the  law 
to  carefully  hold  the  total  number  of  im- 
migrants coming  from  the  barred  zone 
to  an  Infinitely  small  fraction  of  total 
allowable  annual  immigration:  2,390  of 
154,887,  or  1.53  percent.  The  154,887 
figure  is,  according  to  the  law,  one-sixth 
of  1  percent  of  our  1920  population. 

In  our  present  immigration  laws,  we 
may  count  at  least  eight  racially  discrim- 
inatory provisions. 

First.  In  1924  the  national  origins  sys- 
tem was  conceived  and  annual  quotas 
were  allotted  only  to  white  nations. 
Polynesians,  orientals,  and  Negroes  were 
totally  excluded.  In  the  1952  provision, 
the  national  origins  system  was  con- 
tinued for  white  nations,  while  oriental 
and  Polynesian  countries  and  the  newly 
emerging  nations  of  Africa  were  given 
minimal  quotas  of  about  100  each. 

Because  nonwhite  nations  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  system,  annual  quota 
calculations  were  based  only  on  the 
white  population  in  the  United  States  in 
1920.  As  an  example  of  how  this  annusd 
quota  was  allocated  to  white  nations, 
based  on  the  1920  census,  there  were 
about  39  million  persons  who  derive  their 
ancestry  from  the  United  Kingdom;  one- 
sixth  of  1  percent  of  39  million  is  equal 
to  about  66,000  persons,  which  is,  then, 
the  annual  British  quota. 

One  reason  advanced  during  the  de- 
bates over  the  1952  act  for  excluding  the 
African  Negroes  from  the  national  ori- 
gins computation  was  that  the  geograph- 
ical origins  of  American  Negroes  could 
not  be  determined.  This  assumption  was 
sharply  challenged,  however,  by  State 
Department  geographers,  who  were  able 
substantially  to  pinpoint  their  origins 
by  tracing  the  original  African  railroad 
routes  and  the  port  of  embarkation  from 
which  the  Africans  were  transshipped  to 
the  United  Stetes. 

While  the  natives  of  Africa  were  not 
enclosed  in  a  triangle,  there  do  exist 
special  provisions,  discussed  below,  that 
are  designed  to  prevent  Negro  Immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States — even  from 
areas  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Second.  Under  the  1952  act  only  1.53 
percent  of  the  total  annual  immigration 
quotas  was  attached  to  the  Asia  Pacific 
triangle,  where  more  than  one-half  of 
the  world's  population  live.  In  addition, 
involved  regulations  based  on  race  have 
been  issued  by  the  administering  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the 
complicated  triangle  provisions. 

The  Asia-Pacific  triangle,  created  by 
the  1952  law,  comprises  that  area  bound- 
ed by  the  meridians  60°  east  and  165° 
west  longitude  and  by  the  parallel  25° 
south  latitude.  When  traced  on  a  map. 
the  area  actually  appears  as  a  triangle 
embracing  all  the  Par  East,  southeast 
Asia,  and  all  Pacific  islands  north  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand — almost  all 
of  Polynesia  and  small  portions  of  Mi- 
cronesia and  Melanesia. 

The  21  quota  areas  of  the  Asia-Pacific 
triangle,  largely  independent  nations, 
are  as  follows:  Asia -Pacific— which  I 
will  explain  later— Afghanistan.  Bhutan, 
Cambodia.  Ceylon.  China.  Chinese  per- 
sona—which I  will  explain  later— India. 
Indonesia,  Japan,  Korea,  Laos,  Malaya, 
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Naiiro.  Nepal,  New  Oulnea.  Pacific  Is- 
lands—trait territories— Pakistan.  PhU- 
tppine  Uands,  Thailand.  Vietnam,  and 
Western  Samoa — newly  created. 

Also  Included  in  the  triangle  are  the 
followlnc  subquota  areas,  largely  colo- 
nies and  dependencies:  Christmas  Is- 
land. Ooeos — Keeling — Island,  and  the 
territory  of  Papua,  Australian  depend- 
encies; New  Caledonia  and  the  New 
Hebrides.  French  dependencies;  the 
British  Scdomons.  Brunei.  FIJI.  Gilbert. 
and  EUlee  Xklands.  Hong  Korr.  Maldlve 
Islands,  North  Borneo,  Sarawak.  Singa- 
pore, and  Tonga,  all  British  dependen- 
cies; the  Ryukyus.  presently  under  Amer- 
ican Mimlnlstratlon;  the  Cook  Islands. 
a  New  Zealand  dependency;  Macao  and 
Poi  tug  usee  Timor,  dependencies  of 
PortugmL 

Both  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
sation Serrloe  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  State  Department  adminis- 
ter the  1993  law. 

By  tandnf  special  regulations  on  the 
triangle,  for  example,  the  State  Depart- 
ment soui^t  to  delineate  the  races  in- 
dlgenooi  to  the  area  within  the  triangle 
as  wen  u  those  not  indigenous.  Those 
consklered  hkUgenoiis  were  the  Dyaks 
of  North  Borneo.  Sarawak,  and  Brunei; 
the  Mflanfitans  of  the  Pljls.  New  Cale- 
donia, New  Hebrides,  Solomon  Islands, 
and  Naixra:  the  BClcroneslans  of  the  Car- 
olines, MaiirihaHa.  Marianas,  Guam,  and 
Qllbert  lUands;  the  Negritos  of  Nether- 
lands. New  Ocdnea.  Papua  and  New 
Ghilnea;  the  Parsees  of  India,  the  Pa- 
thans  of  AD^umlstan  and  Pakistan;  and 
the  Slndl  of  Pakistan. 

Aceordlnff  to  the  same  regulations,  the 
Turkic  race  Is  not  considered  to  be  in- 
dlgenona.  while  the  Polynesian  race  in 
ttsetf — ^tndQdlng  the  Maoris — is  not  re- 
garded la  being  either  Indigenous  or  not 
indigenous  to  tlie  Asia -Pacific  triangle. 
This  depends  entirely  on  the  place  of 
bfrth,  the  reculatlons  explain: 

A  Folynilin  bom  in  Papvia.  which  Lies 
vtioUy  wltliln  latie  A«l«-Pa£lflc  triangle,  ia 
dtargeabto  to  tta«  A«la-Paclflc  quota,  but 
an  allflB  of  Polynealan  anceatry  bom  In 
Pranoh  Oc— nia  fwhleh  to  outald*  the  trl- 
aagtel  Is  slMifaabls  to  the  subquota  for 
Vk*o«ii  ■smeiiwiita  In  Oceania  within  the 
Immigration  quota  eatabllahact  for  Pranoe. 

This  refulatlon  Illustrates  how  In- 
Tcrfred  snd  complex  our  present  Imml- 
rratlon  potleles  really  are. 

Since  an  quota  areas,  except  for  Japan 
with  a  quota  of  185  and  that  for  Chinese 
persons  of  106,  are  limited  to  the  mini- 
mum qtiota  of  100  guaranteed  by  the  act, 
the  total  aDowable  aimual  immigration 
from  the  Asia-E>aclflc  triangle  is  only 
2.39(^— only  US  percent  of  the  total 
yearly  tamnlfration  to  the  United  States 
of  lM,tST. 

Bat  thai  figure  of  3.390  was  only  re- 
cently estabUiAMd. 

Until  September  20,  1901,  when  Con- 
gress psBBWl  PuMie  Law  87-301,  the 
Asla-PaeMte  triangle  had  been  limited  to 
a  ceiling  <hnta  of  2.000.  Had  there  been 
any  more  tlian  20  quota  areas  tn  the  tri- 
angle, any  newly  established  quota  would 
have  redaeed  the  quota  of  other  nations 
and  dependoieiee  proportionatdy.  Sec- 
tion f  of  PabUc  Law  87-301  repealed  this 
Inequitable  celling. 


Still,  the  fact  that  more  than  one-half 
of  the  world's  population  live  In  the  tri- 
angle area  does  not  square  with  an  an- 
nual allotment  of  only  2,390  Immigrants. 
The  effect  of  these  provisions  Is  to  permit 
the  great  majority  of  quota  Immigrants — 
over  81  percent — to  come  from  northern 
and  western  Europe,  and  to  allow  more 
than  98  percent  from  Europe. 

The  unfairness  of  this  system  Is  no- 
where more  evident  than  In  the  fact  pre- 
viously stated  that,  for  example,  Ireland, 
with  a  population  of  2.815.000.  has  a 
larger  quota  than  all  Asia;  that  we  take 
more  people  from  Switzerland  than  we  do 
from  the  entire  African  Continent;  that 
Rumania,  a  captive  nation  of  the  Iron 
Curtain,  has  a  quota  of  289.  which  Is 
small  enough,  but  Ls  nearly  a  third  more 
than  our  quota  for  India  and  the  Philip- 
pines combined. 

Because  of  the  very  small  quotas  as- 
signed the  triangle  nations,  according  to 
the  quota  report  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment dated  February  1963,  the  quotas  of 
nearly  every  area  within  the  triangle 
are  heavily  oversubscribed.  For  exam- 
ple, short  of  an  extraordinary  act  of 
Congress,  or  the  passage  of  immigration 
reforms,  the  nonpreference  quota  for 
Chinese  persons  is  so  heavily  mortgsiged 
toto  the  future — by  immigrants  already 
admitted  into  the  United  States — that 
State  Department  officials  say  that  for 
all  practical  purposes,  it  has  already  been 
exhausted  in  perpetuity.  Japan's  quota 
is  filled  up  at  least  until  the  year  1989; 
the  quota  for  Okinawa,  which  does  not 
fall  under  Japan's  but  under  a  special 
Asia-Pacific  quota  of  100  shared  by  20 
other  dependencies,  is  backlogged  for  48 
years,  until  the  year  2011;  the  Philip- 
pines quota  is  89  years  behind.  Only 
the  quotas  of  Afghanistan.  Cambodia. 
Malaya.  Laos,  and  Nepal  are  open — since 
these  are  countries  which  generally  have 
not  sought  immigration  beyond  their 
borders. 

Third.  While  place  of  birth  deter- 
mines the  quota  under  which  a  white 
person  would  fall,  race,  or  ancestry  is 
determinative  for  Polynesian  and  orien- 
tal persons. 

Normally,  each  nation's  quota  may  be 
used  only  by  persons  born  there.  Pres- 
ent or  past  residence  or  citizenship  is 
Irrelevant.  A  person  bom  in  Italy,  for 
example,  will  be  eligible  for  only  the 
Italian  quota,  even  if  he  has  become 
an  English  citizen  and  has  worked  and 
lived  in  England  for  many  years. 

But  the  1952  Immigration  Act's  pro- 
visos spell  out  special,  rather  com- 
plicated stipulations  applicable  to  orien- 
tal persons  wherever  bom.  Orientals 
bom  outside  of  Asia  are  rendered  ineli- 
gible for  the  quota  of  their  birthplace. 
Instead,  anyone  deriving  as  much  as 
half  his  ancestry  from  persons  who  were 
bom  in  or  whose  race  is  indigenous  to 
the  Asiatic  area  is  eligible  only  for  one 
of  the  tiny  Asiatic  quotas.  If  the  coun- 
try of  his  oriental  ancestors  can  be 
determined,  be  is  eligible  for  only  its 
quota.  For  example,  a  person  bom  in 
London  to  an  English  father  and  an  In- 
dian mother  would  have  to  wait  his  turn 
imder  India's  annual  quota  of  100.  even 
if  he  had  lived  all  his  life  in  London; 
under  present  oversubscribed  quota  con- 


ditions, he  would  have  to  wait  for  st 
least  138  years. 

Yet,  If  a  person's  ancestry  cannot  be 
traced,  or  is  traceable  to  more  than  one 
quota  area,  he  is  eligible  for  only  the 
special  quota  of  100  allotted  to  "Asia 
Pacific,"  a  quota  created  for  such  peo- 
pie,  and  to  cover  the  20  colonies  and 
dependencies — called  subquota  areas  by 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act 
of  1952 — in  the  triangle  area.  For  ex- 
ample, a  person  bom,  say,  in  Brazil  of 
a  Korean  mother  and  a  Japanese  father 
wishing  to  enter  the  United  States  woald 
be  assigned  to  the  so-called  Asia  Pacific 
quota;  an  immigrant  born  in  Germany 
of  a  Malayan  father  and  a  German 
mother  is  charged  to  the  Asia  Pacific 
quota. 

Fourth.  Section  202(b)(1)  of  the  act 
established  a  special  Asia  Pacific  quota 
of  100  to  which  thousands  of  oriental 
and  Polynesian  peoples  living  all  over 
the  world  and  in  over  20  dependendej 
in  the  triangle  area  must  be  assigned. 

The  Asia  Pacific  quota  is,  geographi- 
cally speaking,  a  general  quota,  not  tied 
down  to  any  specific  area. 

Who,  then,  must  be  assigned  to  the 
quota  of  100  persons? 

Not  immigrants  bom  w^ithin  a  sepa- 
rate quota  area  situate  wholly  within 
the  triangle,  for  such  persons  must  be 
charged  to  the  quota  of  the  separate 
quota  area  in  which  he  was  bom.  Por 
example,  a  Japanese  bom  in  Japan  mort 
come  under  the  Japanese  quota. 

Not  immigrants  bom  outside  the  tri- 
angle whose  ancestry  is  attributable  by 
one-half  to  an  ethnic  group  indigenoiu 
to  not  more  than  one  separate  quota 
area  in  the  triangle,  since  these  persona 
would  fall  under  the  quota  of  that  quota 
area.  For  example,  an  Indonesian  bom 
in  Germany  of  an  Indonesian  mother 
and  a  German  father  would  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  Indonesian  quota. 

Persons  chargeable  to  the  Asia-Pa- 
ciflc  quota  fall  into  three  categories: 

(1)  Immigrants  whose  ancestry  is  50 
percent  or  more  Asian,  except  Chinese, 
and  who  were  bom  in  a  colony  or  other 
dependent  area  located  in  the  triangle, 
are  allocated  to  the  Asia-Pacific  quota 
They  are  specifically  excepted  from  the 
provisions  of  section  202(c)(1),  which 
allows  persons  bom  in  colonial  areas  to 
draw  from  the  quota  of  the  govemlDff 
nation  to  the  extent  of  100  persona. 
This  provision  is  available  only  to  white 
persons  bom  in  those  dependenciea. 
Por  instance.  Tonga,  an  archipelago  of 
150  Islands  in  the  south-central  Pacific 
and  a  British  protectorate,  may  not  have 
a  separate  quota  for  Tongans  or  Asians 
born  in  the  Tongas.  Its  subquota  of 
100,  taken  from  the  British  quota,  ii 
available  only  to  white  persons  bom 
there.  Only  by  a  determination  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  it  is  an  inde- 
pendent country  may  Tonga  have  iti 
own  quota.  As  the  law  presently  stands, 
Tongans  and  Asians  bom  in  Tonga  must 
share  the  Asia-Pacific  quota  of  100  with 
19  other  subquota  areas  and  an  inde- 
terminate number  of  persons  bom  out- 
side the  triangle. 

The  RytJcyus,  however,  provide  a  rath- 
er complex  problem  in  this  regard  Those 
Islands  are  now  assigned  to  the  Asia- 
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Pacific  quota  by  administrative  determi- 
nation of  the  State  Department  and  are 
under  U  S.  administration  and  Jurisdic- 
tion assigned  by  the  United  Nations 
Trusteeship  Council.  While  Japan  now 
has  residual  sovereignty,  should  the 
United  States  relinquish  its  administra- 
tive rights  and  full  sovereignty  revert  to 
Japan,  would  the  Ryukyus  still  fall  under 
the  Asia-Paciflc  quota,  or  would  it  be  as- 
signed to  that  of  Japan?  Presumably,  If 
they  are  deemed  a  colony  of  dependency, 
the  Ryukyus  would  remain  under  the 
Asia-Paciflc  quota.  But  if  they  are  con- 
sidered wholly  a  part  of  the  sovereign 
nation  of  Japan,  of  course,  they  would 
be  a  part  of  that  quota  area. 

(21  Immigrants  bom  outside  the  tri- 
angle whose  ancestry  is  one-half  attrib- 
utable to  a  people  indigenous  to  one  or 
more  colonies  or  other  dependent  area 
located  in  the  triangle  must  be  charged 
to  the  Asia-Paciflc  quota.  Por  example, 
a  person  bom  in  Spain  who  is  one-half 
Spanish  and  one-half  Tongan  must  be 
charged  to  the  Asia-Paciflc  quota. 

(3>  Immigrants  bom  outside  the  tri- 
angle whose  ancestry  may  be  traced  to 
peoples  indigenous  to  two  or  more  sepa- 
rate quota  areas  in  the  triangle,  except 
Chinese  persons,  must  be  attributed  to 
the  Asia-Pacific  quota.  That  is.  a  person 
bom  in  Prance  who  Is  one-half  Filipino 
and  one -half  Japanese  would  be  charged 
to  the  Asia-Pacific  quota. 

Fifth.  There  are  two  quotas  for  Chi- 
na—100  for  the  few  white  persons  bom 
in  China  and  only  105  for  the  millions  of 
Chinese  persons,  wherever  bom.  One 
quota,  designated  the  China  quota,  Is  re- 
served for  persons  bom  in  Manchuria, 
Inner  and  Outer  Mongolia,  Sinklang.  Ti- 
bet, Taiwan,  and  the  area  of  the  Chinese 
mainland  bounded  by  the  1938  bounda- 
ries. A  second  quota  of  105  was  estab- 
lished for  Chinese  persons. 

The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  history 
of  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  from  Ameri- 
can shores.  Prior  to  the  repeal  of  Chi- 
nese exclusion  in  1943,  since  Chinese 
persons  were  Ineligible  for  entry  into  the 
United  States,  the  quota  for  China  was 
used  for  white  persons  bom  on  the  China 
mainland.  The  1952  immigration  law 
specifically  provided  in  section  201(a) 
that:  "the  quota  existing  for  Chinese 
persons  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  be  continued."  Thus. 
the  practice  of  allotting  the  China 
quota  to  whites  was  continued  and  ne- 
cessitated the  creation  of  a  second 
quota — for  Chinese  persons. 

To  assign  a  quota  of  100  to  the  few 
thousand,  at  most,  white  persons  bom 
in  China  and  only  5  more  quota  num- 
bers to  the  entire  Chinese  world  popula- 
tion speaks  loudly  as  to  the  extremes 
our  law  has  gone  in  discriminating 
a^'ainst  a  people. 

To  the  quota  of  Chinese  persons 
were  allocated  all  persons  with  as  much 
as  one -half  Chinese  blood,  wherever 
born.  This  would  be  true,  according  to 
the  State  Department,  even  if  the 
Chinese  person  were  bom  in  a  sub- 
quota  area  located  in  the  Asia-Paciflc 
triangle.  It  matters  not  one  whit 
whether  his  family  had  lived  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Brazil,  or  in  Tonga  for 
generations;  if  he  is  one-half  Chinese, 
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he  is  mandatorily  allocated  to  the  Chi- 
nese persons  quota. 

Sixth.  Although  present  immigration 
law  grants  nonquota  status  to  persons 
bom  In  the  Westem  Hemisphere,  this  is 
greatly  diminished  by  two  racial  pro- 
visions: 

(1)  The  special  restrictions  on  orien- 
tals apply  with  equal  measure  to  orien- 
tals born  in  hemispheric  nations.  For 
example,  a  native  of  Canada  born  of  a 
Japanese  mother  and  a  Canadian  father 
is  not  a  nonquota  immigrant,  although 
he  is  a  native  of  an  Independent  coun- 
try located  In  the  Westem  Hemisphere. 
He  must  be  charged  to  the  quota  for 
Japan. 

(2)  Nonquota  status  Is  denied  persons 
bora  in  colonies  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  immigration  law  provides 
that  each  colony  or  other  dependent 
area  Is  limited  to  a  quota  of  100  a  year 
to  be  taken  from  Its  parent  country's 
quota.  As  several  witnesses  to  the  1951 
Joint  hearings  pointed  out.  plainly,  this 
provision  Is  aimed  squarely  against  the 
Negroes  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  other 
West  Indian  and  Latin  American  areas, 
who  make  up  most  of  the  immigrants 
from  those  areas.  These  immigrants 
formerly  could  take  advantage  of  the 
consistently  unfilled  quotas  of  their 
mother  coimtrles.  This  was  true  par- 
ticularly of  the  British  quota,  which  had 
been  utilized  more  by  West  Indians  than 
by  other  British  subjects.  The  Immi- 
gration Act  of  1952  has  effectively  re- 
stricted such  immigration. 

Seventh.  Our  present  law  clearly  dis- 
criminates, not  only  against  Orientals 
and  Negroes,  but  also  against  persons 
of  Eastern  European.  Middle  Eastern, 
and  Mediterranean  origins.  The  com- 
bined quotas  for  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Spain,  for  exiimple,  come  to  783.  which 
Is  roughly  one-third  of  the  quota  we  allot 
to  Norway. 

Moreover,  oversubscription  plagues 
the  quotas  of  nations  from  these  areas 
as  it  does  nations  and  dependencies  in 
the  triangle.  Italy's  quota  is  subscribed 
for  some  47  years;  Yugoslavia's  for  35 
years;  Iran's  for  86  years;  Israel's  for 
157  years;  Leb£inon's  for  31  years.  Were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that,  by  special  legis- 
lation in  1957.  Congress  forgave  the 
mortgages  charged  against  nations  from 
which  immigrants  entered  the  United 
States  under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act 
of  1948.  Latvian  and  Greek  quotas,  for 
example,  would  have  been  mortgaged 
untU  the  years  2274  and  2014. 
respectively. 

Eighth.  Under  the  1952  act,  an  Asian 
family  of  mixed  blood  may  be  separated 
in  migration  if  the  wife  is  accountable 
to  an  oversubscribed  quota,  although  her 
husband  is  chargeable  to  an  open  quota. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  non-Asian  wife 
accoimtable  to  an  oversubscribed  quota 
may  be  given  the  quota  of  her  immigrant 
husband,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  access  to  an  open  quota. 

SENATK  BILLS   74  7    AND    1932 

Two  bills  are  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  which  would  basically  change 
American  immigration  policies.  I  have 
cosponsored  them  both. 

The  two  measures  would  eliminate  the 
national  origins  quota  system,  the  Asia- 


Pacific  triangle,  and  other  racially  dis- 
criminatory aspects  of  our  present  im- 
migration laws. 

Senate  bill  1932,  the  administration's 
proposal,  would  establish  a  series  of  pri- 
orities for  admission:  First,  to  immi- 
grants with  skills  and  training  needed 
in  our  national  economy;  second,  to  per- 
sons related  to  individuals  already  in 
the  country;  and,  third,  to  all  other 
immigrants  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis,  with  no  one  nation  receiving  less 
than  200  or  more  than  10  percent  of 
previously  established  quotas. 

Existing  national  quotas  would  be 
reduced  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  an- 
nually until  the  allotments  were  wiped 
out  in  5  years.  These  quota  numbers 
would  go  into  a  reserve  pool  for  redis- 
tribution under  the  system  of  priorities 
I  mentioned  earlier. 

The  power  to  redistribute  quota  num- 
bers lies  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  help  of  a 
new  seven-man  Immigration  Board.  An 
extraordinarily  wide  latitude  of  discre- 
tionary power  is  thus  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  person. 

Senate  bill  747,  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  which  a  bipartisan  group  of  37 
Senators  have  sponsored,  and  of  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  KEAxn^c].  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  and  myself,  are  the  pri- 
mary cosponsors.  proposes  to  eliminate 
all  of  these  discriminatory  pohcies  from 
American  immigration  law.  This  bill  is 
a  comprehensive  revision  of  our  immi- 
gration laws. 

It  revises  the  present  national  origins 
quota  system  by  providing  a  two-part 
formula  based  on  population  ratios  and 
patterns  of  actual  immigration  to  the 
United  States  during  the  past  15  years. 
It  would  authorize  a  total  of  250,000 
quota  visas  annually,  of  which  50.000 
are  to  be  made  available  to  refugees  and 
escapees  without  regard  to  quota  &reas. 
The  remaining  200,000  quota  visas  are 
to  be  allocated  to  countries  in  the  fol- 
lowing way:  First,  80,000  quota  visas 
are  to  be  divided  among  countries  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  their  population  to 
world  population,  but  no  one  country  is 
to  get  more  than  3,000  under  this  cate- 
gory; and.  second,  120,000  quota  visas 
are  to  be  allocated  to  countries  based  in 
the  same  proportion  as  their  immigration 
to  the  United  States  over  the  past  15 
years  bears  to  the  total  of  all  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  for  the  same 
period. 

No  quota  area  shall  get  less  than  It  got 
under  the  old  law.  except  that  the  maxi- 
mum is  25.000.  and  the  minimum  200. 
<3uotas  are  allocated  to  applicants  either 
by  country  of  birth  or  by  country  of  citi- 
zenship, provided  he  has  been  domiciled 
for  10  years  or  more  in  the  place  of  citi- 
zenship. All  unused  quota  numbers  at 
the  end  of  the  year  are  pooled  and  di- 
vided among  quota  areas  having  a  back- 
log of  applicants  waiting  for  immigrant 
visas.  No  quota  area  shall  get  from  this 
pool  a  number  of  visas  greater  than  its 
regular  annual  quota  and  no  more  than 
100.000  numbers  may  be  used  from  the 
pool  in  any  one  year. 
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Quotaa  under  the  bill  will  be  revised 
every  5  years,  based  on  latest  data. 
Within  the  Quotas.  60  percent  are  avail- 
able to  "blood  relatives  of  a  citizen  or  of 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence  through  the  third  degree 
of  consanguinity,  their  spouses,  and  chil- 
dren." The  remaining  40  percent  Is 
available  to  other  quallfled  Immigrants. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  comparative  table  which 
shows  the  figures  for  recent  immigration 
levels  and  the  quotas  proposed  under 
Senate  bill  747.  for  the  principal  coun- 
tries contributing  to  recent  immigration, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tabui  I. — Compmrative  table  of  recent  immi- 
gration levelt;  and  quotas  proposed  under 
S.  747,  jtrineipal  countries  contributing  to 
recent  immigrmtion 


Present 
quota 

.\  veriMte 

imn\iKra- 

tuin, 

19.^1  60 

Pro  [><!•»<  1 
quotas 
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1.2V7 

2,859 

1,  175 

566 

3,069 

25,814 

308 

865 

17,  7.56 

5,666 

235 

384 

3.136 

2,364 

6,488 

438 

289 

250 

3.2*5 

1.698 

225 

•5,361 

2,697 

942 

206 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
185 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 

2,968 
1,.V2 
2.880 
1,370 
668 
3,  H02 

34,545 
4,844 
6.455 
6,455 

18,700 
l.tfl.i 
1,186 
4,719 
2.467 

12,798 
2.043 
1,743 
1,072 
1.886 
1,719 
684 

20,887 
4.650 
5,866 

3,  274 
314 

1,0IJ 
291 
IWO 
935 

4,467 
511 
702 
337 

l.'«9 

216 
137 
232 
618 

500 

189 

2.595 

BelKium 

1,710 

(.'zecbodloTAkU 

3,357 

Denmark 

1.303 

Finland 

7W2 

France 

8,172 

(lennany.    

26.000 

Oreeee 

Fliin{iu-y 

3.458 
4.556 

Irrliuiil 

17  7.56 

Italy 

15.648 

Latvia 

2,  292 

Lithuania „ 

1,841 

Nfth4>rlan<lii 

3.902 

Norway. „ 

2,364 

Poland 

13,848 

PortuRal 

1,893 

Rfim^nt^ 

2.441 

Spain 

2,614 

.S  w«<l«n .. 

3,296 

Swttcerland 

1,698 

Turkey 

Z367 

Unlteo  Kingdom 

r.s.s.R 

Yugoslavia... 

i5,000 
6.487 
5,295 

China 

.5.335 

India 

3  233 

Indonesia 

3,789 

Iran ..... 

1.586 

Iraq ......... 

468 

IsraeL_- 

810 

Japan 

5,  .378 

Jordan 

507 

Korea 

2,616 

Lebanon 

366 

I'hilippines 

2,913 

AnucA 
Morocco 

604 

Tunisia... 

2.59 

T'nion  of  South  Afrtaa.. 
United  .\rab  Repobbc. 

OCXANIA 

Australia 

1,243 
1,670 

1,344 

>.>w  Zealand 

3V7 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  persons 
bom  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  remain 
nonquota.  Also,  nonquota  status  Is  ex- 
panded to  Include  the  parents  of  a 
UJ3.  citizen  and  persons  with  special 
skills,  including  spouse  and  children. 

The  bill  automatically  eliminates  the 
Asia  Pacific  triangle  and  all  its  con- 
comitant proTlatons. 

Thus,  all  nations  of  Asia,  the  Pacific, 
the  Middle  East,  southern  and  eastern 
Europe,  and  Africa  are  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  same  standards  as  other  na- 
tions.   AU  complex  and  special  arrange- 


ments to  limit  or  render  virtually  nil 
Immigration  from  those  areas  are  eradi- 
cated. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  be 
a  signal  contribution  in  obtaining  a  long 
overdue  revision  of  our  immigration 
laws. 

Although  I  feel  that  both  S.  747  and 
S.  1932  are  meritorious  and  deserve  the 
most  careful  examination.  I  feel  that  S. 
747  is  preferable,  for  two  rea.sons. 

Rrst,  S,  747  would  allot  each  nation 
a  definite  quota,  figured  according  to  a 
formula  and  revised  and  updated  every 
5  years.  This  quota  cannot  be  reduced 
unless  all  other  quotas  are  readjusted 
under  the  same  formula. 

Second,  S.  747  does  not  provide  for 
as  much  administrative  discretion,  so 
that  there  is  less  room  for  the  law  to  be 
administered  in  a  discriminatory  way. 

Mr.  President,  opposition  to  revising 
our  statutes  are  based  on  two  argu- 
ments: First,  the  fear  that  the  admis- 
sion of  more  immigrants  to  the  country 
would  exhaust  our  economic  resources 
and  add  to  our  already  serious  employ- 
ment problems:  and,  second,  the  fear 
that  too  many  persons  of  Oriental  back- 
ground would  be  admitted  into  the 
country,  upsetting  traditional  patterns 
of  American  life.  Reasonable  analysis 
of  both  arguments,  however,  shows  them 
to  be  quite  unfounded. 

Let  us  analyze  each  of  these  in  turn. 

IMPACT  ON  THB  ECONOMY 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  impact  of  im- 
migration on  our  economy.  We  have  not 
introduced  S.  747  without  thoughtful  and 
thorough  consideration  of  our  economic 
situation  Euid  the  hard  facts  about  our 
complex  technologically-oriented  econ- 
omy. It  Is  our  belief  that  the  immigra- 
tion program  proposed  by  our  bill  would 
enhance  our  economic  growth,  help  stim- 
ulate our  economy,  and  generate  new 
employment  opportunities.  The  best 
data  unquestionably  supports  this  asser- 
tion. 

Based  on  statistics  and  facts  supplied 
by  the  OCBce  of  Manpower.  Automation, 
and  Training,  and  the  Technical  Com- 
mittee on  Critical  Occupations,  both  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  and  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  six  ixjlnts  stand  out 
with  respect  to  the  impact  of  immigra- 
tion on  our  economy. 


First,  under  S.  747,  total  annual  Im- 
migration to  the  United  States  is  limited 
to  250,000.  plus  perhaps  100,000  nonquota 
admissions  a  year,  totaling  about  350,- 
000,  a  figure  which  Is  only  slightly  higher 
than  the  number  we  actually  have  been 
admitting  over  the  past  10  to  15  years. 
See  tables  6,  6A-6E,  7,  and  7A,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  Annual 
Report,  1962,  pages  23-36.  See  also  Popu- 
lation Bulletin.  November  1962,  page  137. 
This  somewhat  startling  situation  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Congress, 
recognizing  the  inadequacy  of  our  pres- 
ent immigration  laws,  has  repeatedly 
pas.sed  special  short-term  immigration 
and  refugee  legislation — the  cumulative 
effect  of  which  has  so  modified  our  im- 
migration practice  that  the  act  of  1952 
no  longer  represents  our  immigration 
quota  policy. 

Of  the  1'2  million  quota  immigrants 
authorized  during  the  fifties,  only  a  mil- 
lion actually  entered  the  United  States. 
But  1'2  million  nonquota  Immigrants 
were  admitted  during  the  same  period. 
In  short,  out  of  a  total  immigration  of 
2'2  million,  3  out  of  5  persons  were 
admitted  outside  the  quota  provisions 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
of  1952. 

Congress,  through  special  laws  en- 
acted every  year  since  1952,  and  through 
thousands  of  private  Immigration  bills, 
has  drastically  revised  the  pattern  of 
immigration  envisioned  by  the  act  of 
1952.  Nations  with  very  small  quotas 
have  been  among  the  most  substantial 
contributors  to  recent  Immigration. 
Italian  Immigration,  for  example,  has 
been  three  times  greater  than  its  quota 
allotment.  Japanese  Immigration  has 
been  over  20  times  greater.  Immigra- 
tion from  Greece  and  China  has  been  16 
times  the  very  small  number  permitted 
by  their  quotas.  (See  table  I.) 

The  second  noteworthy  fact  is  that 
immigration  has  been  a  sharply  declin- 
ing factor  In  the  Increase  of  U.S.  popula- 
tion. In  the  last  30  years  Immigration 
has  accounted  for  an  average  of  5.1  per- 
cent of  our  population  increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  table  11,  showing  the  compo- 
nents of  U.S.  population  growth  from 
1870  to  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Tabi.k  II       Components  of  US    papulation  ytuwth,  1S7Q  1D60 

(In  tlioasttnd--l 


Population 

Natural  Increase 

Net  Immigration 

Period 

IleKl'inlnft 
of  t)erl<Kl 

Kiid  of 
[leriod 

IncTi-mrnt 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1870-80.... 

39,  ms 

.W.  1,S6 

62,  SM8 

75,  WW5 

91,972 

10.5.711 

122,  775 

131,669 

151,3'26 

.50,  1.56 
62.  948 
75,  995 
91.972 
10.'..  711 
122.775 
YM.ftfM 
1.50,  697 
179,3-23 

10.337 

12,  7V4 
13,047 
15,  978 

13,  r38 
17,064 

8,894 
19,028 
27,997 

8,063 
H,  302 
10,  516 
10,689 
10,  ,537 
13,974 
8,787 
18,153 
25.337 

78.0 
64.9 

80  6 
66.9 
76.7 

81  9 
98.8 
96  4 
90.6 

2,274 
4,490 
2,531 
5,288 

3,  aoi 

3,089 

1,067 

875 

1,000 

22.0 

1880-90 

36  1 

1890-1900 

19  4 

1900-10 

33  I 

1910-20 

23.3 

1920-30 

18.  i 

1930-^0 

1.2 

1940- .V)  1 

4.0 

1960-60' 

9.5 

<  Kirludejt  .Ma.ska  Euid  Hawaii. 
'Includes  .\!a.^a  an<i  Hawaii. 

Source    Population  liullttln,  .N'ovemb«'r  1902. 
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(At  this  pohit  Mr.  Thttrmond  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr  FONO.  Table  II  shows  how  im- 
migration has  been  a  declining  propor- 
tion in  the  growth  of  our  population. 

In  earlier  decades,  immigration  ranged 
between  18  and  35  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation growth.  But  in  the  30  years 
since  1930.  the  comparable  rates  were 
1  2  percent  between  1930  and  1940,  4.6 
percent  between  1940  and  1950,  and  9.5 
percent  between  1950  and  1960— an 
average  of  5  percent  over  the  30-year 
span. 

This  data  is  taken  from  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau's  population  bulletin  of 
November  1962. 


From  table  n  flgiu-es,  I  have  prepared 
a  chart  which  I  refer  to  as  chart  1  show- 
ing graphically  what  I  have  Just  Intro- 
duced. 

Third,  the  number  of  immigrant 
workers  entering  the  United  States  in 
any  single  year  during  the  postwar 
period  represented  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  total  work  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  table  m,  showing  immi- 
grants with  occupations  as  a  percent  of 
employed  labor  force  for  the  years  1957 
and  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Table  III.— Ivunitjrants  with  occupations  as  a  percent  of  employed  labor  force,  schctcd  year 


I 


Occu^iaUunal  group 


I 


1061 


Total  wlti)  occupation. 


Prorcs.'loniU,    teclinlcal,   anJ   kindred 
worlton" 

Karimrsanil  funn  niiinn(Jfr<!      

.M;kn.i»;i'rs.  ollUiiil.^,  ami  iiroiirifters.ei- 

cf\<l  fiirTU 

CU'rical,  sales,  and  kin(lr<-<i  worlcers 

CrafLsJiifXi.  foruinin,  lui'l  Wimlred  worli- 

er' 


I^bor 

force  ' 
(thou- 
sands) 


66,  7M 


Oi»T!itivi«  and  kindred  workers 

rri\;it«'  tuui.<i'hold  workers 

S.rv;.-.'  workers,  iwcvpt  I'rivute  house- 
hold  - 

Farm  hitxirrr*  and  foremen      

Litbon  rs,  (Mt'iit  f;irni  and  mine 


7,706 
2,711 

7,119 
14,300 

8,623 

11.762 

2,317 

6.vW3 
2,469 
3.477 


Immi- 
grants' 


Immigrants 
as  percent 
of  occupa- 
tion 


123,688 


21,456 
3,002 

6,363 
26,198 

17, 679 

13,288 

8,811 

8,399 

4,799 

16,694 


1957 


0.19 


,28 
.11 

.08 
.18 

.21 
.11 
.38 

.13 
.20 
.46 


Labor 

force  ' 
(thou- 
sands) 


65,016 


6,468 
3,329 

6,703 
13,280 

8,664 

12.  .530 

2,098 

6.  .534 
2.730 
3,680 


Immi- 
grants • 


152,986 


Immlprants 
as  ix>rcent 
of  occupa- 
tion 


0.24 


24.  489 
3,506 

6,127 
25,897 

26,976 
19.362 
11.457 

8,761 

4.685 

21,826 


.38 
.11 

.09 
.20 

.31 
.15 
.56 

.16 
.17 
.69 


1  l.:ih<.r  for(v  flnires  are  montWy  averages  for  1961  and  quarterly  averages  for  1957. 

'  Data  are  for  fuscal  yejirs. 

<,.,.rce-  1  ilMir  force  .l:Uii-10«51,  r..«i.  Hureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  "Employment  and  Earnings";  1957.  V.S.Rureau 
of  U?orens,;r"Anrual  Report  on  the  Labor  Force."  Immigration  data:  Annual  reixjrts  of  the  ImmigraUon  and 
.NaturiUiialiun  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  JusUce. 


Mr.  PONG.  Table  IH  shows  that  in 
1961,  for  example,  our  total  labor  force 
was  about  66.7  million.  Including  123,- 
688    immigrants — so    that    immigrants 


were  less  than  one-fifth  of  1  percent  of 
our  labor  force.  In  that  year  this  pro- 
portion did  not  exceed  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent in  any  occupational  category  rang- 


ing from  the  professional  and  technical 
workers  to  clerical,  operatives,  and  un- 
skilled laborers. 

This  data  comes  from  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  and  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service. 

From  table  III  figures,  I  have  prepared 
a  chart  which  I  refer  to  as  chart  2  show- 
ing graphically  what  I  have  just  in- 
troduced. 

Between  1947  and  1962,  our  labor  force 
expanded  by  about  13  million  persons, 
while  the  total  number  of  immigrants 
was  only  3.8  million.  But  not  all  of  these 
immigrants  could  or  did  enter  our  labor 
force.  About  20  percent  were  house- 
wives, 20  percent  were  children  under  14 
years  old,  and  7  percent  were  students. 
Thus,  in  any  single  year,  only  about  50 
percent  of  the  immigrants  who  came  to 
this  country  could  have  entered  our 
labor  force — for  instance,  in  1962  about 
142,000  of  the  284,000  immigrants,  or  less 
than  a  quarter  of  1  percent  of  our  em- 
ployed labor  force,  could  have  entered 
our  labor  force. 

Although  their  numbers  are  small, 
these  immigrants  have  made  important 
contributions  to  our  economy  and  so- 
ciety. Before  they  arrived,  they  had 
been  fully  trained  and  possessed  talents 
and  skills  urgently  needed  in  our  econ- 
omy. One  of  our  most  serious  occupa- 
tional shortages  has  been  a  lack  of  en- 
gineers. During  the  last  10  years,  some 
31,000  immigrant  engineer;:;  entered  the 
United  States,  which  was  only  5.6  per- 
cent of  all  domestic  graduates  in  en- 
gineering and  science. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  table  IV,  showing  the  relation- 
ship between  totals  of  immigrant  scien- 
tists and  engineers  and  domestic  grad- 
uates in  engineering  and  science,  by 
fiscal  year  1951  to  1961,  be  printed  at  this 
pHDint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


T.UH.K  ly. -Relationship  between  totals  of  immigrant  scientists  and  engineers  and  domestic  gradveites  in  engineering  and  science,  by 

fiscal  years,  1951-61 


Group 


1    Inimigrant  scientists  and  engineers — 

■J.  Duuieiln  praduatta  iu  enginocrUig  and  science  ' 

rerrentage  of  group  1  to  group  2 


IiK  ludis  earned  hachelor's  degn^s  in  the  natural  sciences  and  engineering. 
'  no"-  an.'  exdudeil, 
Kstmiated. 


Social 


t-ource: 
19fi2. 


•Scientiric  Mani>ower  From  Abroad,"  by  National  Scicu.s  Foundation, 


Mr.  FONO.  Table  IV  shows  that,  for 
example  in  1960,  4,326  immigrant  scien- 
tists and  engineers  entered  the  United 
States  compared  with  89,443  domestic 
graduates  in  those  fields  or  a  percentage 
of  4,8. 

In  1961,  3,922  immigrant  scientists  and 
engineers  entered  the  United  States  com- 
pared with  93,000  domestic  graduates  in 
those  fields,  or  a  percentage  4.2. 

This  data  is  taken  from  the  publica- 
tion "Scientific  Manpower  from  Abroad." 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
1962. 


Prom  table  IV  flgiu-es,  I  have  prepared 
a  chart  which  I  refer  to  as  chart  3  show- 
ing graphically  what  I  have  just  intro- 
duced. 

We  are  all  aware  that  there  is  a  great 
need  for  engineers  and  scientists,  and 
that  we  are  able  to  employ  many,  many 
more.  This  sharply  accelerated  demand 
for  engineers,  paralleling  steeply  in- 
creased demands  for  scientific  and  tech- 
nical personnel,  is  attributed  to  increases 
in  research  activities,  defense  spending, 
and  a  speed-up  in  industrial  technologi- 
cal advances.   These  trends  are  expected 


to  continue — see  Manpower  Research 
Bulletin,  August  10,  1962;  "Scientific 
Manpower  from  Abroad,"  National  Sci- 
ence Fovmdation,  1962;  "Current  Labor 
Market  Conditions  in  Engineering,  Sci- 
entific and  Technical  Occupations."  De- 
partment of  Labor,  August  1962. 

The  range  of  our  unemployment  in  the 
last  10  years  has  been  between  4  and  5 
million  jobless  persons,  who  comprised 
5.5  to  6  percent  of  the  labor  force  ac- 
cording to  Labor  Department  figures — 
see  manpower  report,  March  1963,  pages 
33-38. 
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However,  high  unemployment  rates  In 
this  country  are  not  to  be  found  among 
professional  and  technical  workers, 
where  It  was  leas  than  2  percent  In  1962. 
Highest  unemployinent  was  concentrated 
in   the  relattrely  unskilled  groups — the 


nonfarm  laborers,  operatives,  and  serv- 
ice workers — which  had  rates  well  In  ex- 
cess of  the  1962  total — see  table  5  below. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  table  V,  showing  unemploy- 
ment rates  of  the  unemployed,  by  major 


occupation    groups,    be    printed   at   this 
p>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord.  as 
follows: 


Tablb  V. —  Unemployment  raU»  of  the  unemployed,  by  major  orapalion  group    Annual  arerag>'x,  t;i',7  62,  persons  li  yeart  of 

OQe  and  over 


Major  o«cuiMiion  group 

I'ufiiiiil.iyiiieiit  rate 

1062 

1061 

1B60 

1060 

1068 

1«S7 

1966 

1M6 

1M4 

1063 

1062 

IMl 

1»6C 

1»40    1    104^ 

1 

1047 

Total 

6.6 

6.7 

3.0 
.4 

18 
4  6 
4.7 
6.3 
0  6 
5.0 
7.4 
5.7 
14.5 

5.6 

6.6 

6.8 

4.3 

3.8 

4.0 

6.0 

1.6 
.4 
1.2 
3.1 
3.7 
4.0 
7.6 
6.0 
6.2 
4.2 
10.7 

2.6 

2.7 

3.0 

6.0 

5.6 

1.0 

.2 
1.5 
3  8 
3.5 
5  0 
8.0 
5.2 
6.1 
3  0 
12.0 

3.4 

8.6 

ProiessloDal  tocbnJckl,  and  kindred  workers 

Fitrmers  tan  tarm  manafen 

Manacers.  offleial*.  and  proprietors,  except  (arm 

Ctenc*i  and  klndrad  workers. 

Pales  workert 

1.7 
.3 
1.5 
3.0 
4.1 
5.1 
7.5 
4.0 
6.4 
4.8 
12.4 

1.7 
.3 
1.4 
3.8 
3.7 
5.3 
8.0 
4.0 
6.0 
5.2 
12.5 

1.7 
.3 
1.3 
3.7 
3.7 
5.3 
7.6 
4.8 
6.4 
6.  1 
12.4 

2.0 
.6 
I  7 
4.4 
4.0 
6.8 

10  0 
6.3 
7  4 
8.2 

14.0 

12 
3 
10 
2.8 
2.6 
3.8 
6.3 
3.7 
5  1 
3.7 
0.4 

10 
.4 

.8 
2.4 

2.7 
3.2 
5.4 
4.2 
4  8 
3.7 
8.2 

1.0 

.4 

.0 

2.6 

2.4 

4.0 

6.7 

4.1 

5.8 

3.7 

10.2 

.0 
.2 
.0 
1.7 
2.1 
2.6 
3,2 
2.5 
3.6 
2.5 
6.1 

1.0 
.2 
.7 
1.8 
2.5 
2.4 
3.0 
3.2 
3.7 
2.3 
5.7 

l..^ 
.3 
1.0 
2.1 
2.8 
2.6 
4.3 
3.8 
4.3 
2.1 
5.6 

2.2 
.3 
1.6 
3.4 
4.0 
6.6 
6.8 
8.6 
6.8 
5.0 
11.7 

1.7 
.2 
1.0 
2.3 
3.4 
2  0 
4.1 
3.2 
4.8 
2.3 
7  5 

1.0 

.2 

12 

2.8 

Cra/tsmen,  (orenMB.md  kindred  workers.. 

2,6 

Operative;  and  kindred  workers 

8  8 

Private  household  workers 

Service  workers,  eieapt  private  household 

5  1 
3  4 

Farm  laborers  and  toraman         

4.  7 

Laborers,  except  (arm  and  mine 

2  7 

7  5 

Source:  Presidant's  1063  Manpower  Re(iort. 

Mr.  KEATINQ.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FONO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  provided  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
for  the  very  careliil  and  well  thought-out 
analysis  of  the  immigration  bills  before 
us  which  he  is  now  presenting.  The 
Senator  represents  a  State  in  which 
there  are  relatively  few  civil  rights  prob- 
lems because  of  that  wonderful  spirit  of 
aloha  which  permeates  not  only  his  State 
but  also  the  actions  of  our  colleagues 
from  Hawaii  in  this  body.  He  Ls  doing  a 
particularly  outstanding  job  in  refuting 
the  argument  with  which  we  who  favor  a 
change  in  our  immigration  laws  are  so 
frequently  confronted:  namely,  that  in- 
creased immigration  will  increase  unem- 
ployment in  our  country. 

I  think  the  Senator  In  his  presentation 
Is  demolishing  that  argimient.  It  is  a 
fact,  based  on  our  most  recent  experi- 
ence, that  Immigration  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  has  in- 
creased employment  opportunities  for 
our  people  rather  than  diminished  them. 
I  shall  cite  only  one  example. 

In  my  home  city  of  Rochester.  N.Y..  a 
lot  of  men's  clothing  is  made.  Roch- 
ester is  a  clothing  center.  For  many 
years,  skilled  cutters  have  been  very  hard 
to  find.  They  could  not  be  obtained  in 
this  country.  Finally,  about  100  skilled 
cutters  were  obtained  from  Italy.  I  was 
told  by  executives  of  the  firms  involved 
that  for  each  one  brought  in,  Jobs  were 
made  for  10  or  12  other  people.  This 
was  because  there  was  a  bottleneck  In 
the  factories.  They  could  not  produce 
what  they  wished  to  produce  because  of 
the  shortage  of  skilled  workers  at  a  cru- 
cial stage  of  production.  So  in  this  case 
each  person  brought  in  made  work  for 
10  or  12  native  Americans. 

The  Senator  has  obviously  studied  this 
problem  carefully.  He  is  a  cosponsor, 
with  me,  of  S.  747.    We  have  also  both 


considered  S.  1932.  more  recently  Intro- 
duced. 

I  wish  £ill  Senators  could  hear  the  out- 
standing and  careful  analysis  the  Sena- 
tor is  presenting.  I  hope  that  all  those 
interested  in  the  problem  will  read  the 
Record  tomorrow  to  educate  them.selves. 
as  Indeed  I  shall  be  educated  by  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  today. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  York  for  his  kind  remarks. 
I  also  wish  to  thank  him  for  alludlnf?  to 
the  aloha  spirit  of  my  State.  It  is  a  fine 
spirit.  We  are  trying  to  export  that 
spirit  of  aloha,  of  brotherhood,  of  amity. 
and  of  concord.  I  hope  that  eventually 
all  America  will  have  the  aloha  spirit 

The  Senator  is  correct  in  saying  that 
when  skilled  people  are  brought  to  the 
United  States  as  immigrants  additional 
jobs  are  created  for  our  own  people. 
We  are  indeed  in  very  short  supply  of 
all  the  professional,  technical,  and  kin- 
dred persormel,  particularly  in  all  scien- 
tific categories — chemists,  physicists, 
nurses,  and  physicians.  Actually,  we  are 
inveigling  other  countries,  by  enticing 
the  intelligentsia  to  our  country.  We 
should  view  it  as  an  asset  to  America, 
rather  than  a  detriment  to  our  country. 
It  Is  In  that  light  I  am  presenting  my 
argument  today. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Nt-w 
York  also  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
those  seeking  to  solve  the  Nation's  im- 
migration problems.  He  has  worked 
hard  to  reform  our  immigration  laws. 
He  has  presented  arguments  for  the  re- 
form of  the  laws  many  times  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  other  Members  of 
the  Senate,  working  with  me.  will  be  able 
to  work  out  something  acceptable  to  all 
our  citizens  and  the  people  of  the  world. 
Mr.  KEATINO.  I  sincerely  hope  so, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PONQ.  Mr.  President,  table  V 
shows  that  higher  unemployment  rates 
continued  to  be  found  among  blue -col- 


lar workers  and  among  the  less  skilled, 
in  1962.  While  the  total  unemployment 
rate  was  5  6  percent  of  the  work  force, 
unemployed  unskilled  nonfarm  laborers 
to  those  employed  in  that  group  was  12.4 
percent;  blue-collar  operatives,  7.5  per- 
cent; and  service  workers,  6.4  percent. 
1  he  unerfiployment  rate  for  professional 
and  technical  occupations  was  only  1.7 
percent. 

The  source  of  this  data  is  the  1963 
Presidents  Manpower  Report. 

From  table  V  figures  I  have  prepared 
a  chart  which  I  refer  to  as  chart  4  show- 
ing graphically  what  I  have  Just  intro- 
duced. 

Since  only  an  extremely  small  number 
of  immigrants  who  are  unskilled 
workers  are  admitted  annually,  immi- 
gration has  only  a  minimal  effect,  if  at 
all,  on  unemployment. 

Although  our  knowledge  of  the  causes 
underlying  the  rising  trend  of  unem- 
ployment Is  as  yet  Imperfect,  it  has  been 
increasingly  clear  that  labor  has  been 
displaced  largely  by  advances  in  tech- 
nology and  the  striking  gains  in  man- 
hour  productivity. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  1.8 
million  Jobs  are  affected  each  year  by 
technological  change,  and  that  approxi- 
mately 18  million  Jobs  will  be  affected  in 
the  decade  1960-70 — see  population  bul- 
letin. November  1962,  page  144. 

Output  per  man-hour  In  private  in- 
dustry since  1947  has  increased  at  an 
annual  average  rate  of  3.2  percent,  and 
these  gains,  rather  than  Increases  in 
man-hours  of  work,  account  for  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  growth  of  total 
output  since  1947— see  table  VI.  See  also 
the  Manpower  Report,  March  1963,  pages 
67-72. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  table 
VI,  showing  "Indexes  of  Output  Per 
Man-Hour  and  Related  Data:  Annual 
Averages.  1947-62"  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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[1967-60-100] 


Output,  rmploynient,  and  19«2  » 

inaii-fiours 


ortriT  PER  man-hocb 
Totiil  [irivftte 


113.4 


\cririi'turo ---■ 

Non;kK'ru-ultural  Industries. 


Miinudifturtne  

N.nnuinufiicturlnK 

UOVBS   PER    VNIT  Of  OUTPUT 

Total  private 


121.8 
112.1 


loei 


loae 


loeo 


114.0 
110.6 


117.0 
107.0 


110.7 
106.8 


88.2 


ACTii'iil'urP ---- 

Nun«rlcuUural  ludu.stne.'i.- 


ManuJarturinR  

NonnuiiiutactunnK 

OVTPt'T 

Total  private 


82.1 
89.:: 


87.0 
90.4 


Agrioulturp ---• 

Nonagricultural  inJustrlM- 


Manufacturlng 

NonmaoufacturlnK. 


106.3 


100.3 
104.8 


19N 


103. 3 


1068 


1067 


91.8 


84.8 
92.6 


114.4 


107.2 
114.9 


117.3 
113.6 


90.3 
93.7 


108.6 


106.1 
104.2 


04.0 


01.6 
0&.4 


102.8 
103.1 


103.7 
102.7 


06.8 


00.6 


103.0 
00.4 


96.9 
99.7 


106.2 
108.8 


EMFIXJTMENT 

Total  private 


Apiculture - 

Nonagrlcultural  Industrios. 


ManufacturinK 

NaiiuiunufiKturliig. 


MA.N-norRS 

Total  private. 


101.7 


87.9 
103.2 


108.6 
108.0 


100.8 


04.2 
06.0 


106.0 


104.8 
107.0 


07.3 
97.0 


96.5 
07.4 


104.1 


97.2 


1956         1965 


03.9 


04.2 
97.5 


97.2 
97.6 


100.4 


97.1 
100.6 


100.0 
104.3 


91.2 
101.8 


101.0 
104.2 


Aericulturf - 

Nouiigrlcultural  InJustrics- 


100.9 


88.0 
102.  6 


Manufiu-turlnR... J02. 1 

Niiiuuaimfafturlng —  -      10^- ' 


98.1 
103.4 


107.1 
107.0 


101.0 


95.6 
102.6 


105.0 
103.0 


100.7 


101.1 
100.3 


97.0 


102.9 


88.3 
94.9 


93.8 


1954 


89. 


97.1 
93.4 


106.5 


86.4 
95.3 


83.4 
91.4 


1953 


88.2 


96.0 
94.6 


106.  f 


89.8 
92.0 


111.5 


77.8 
90.0 


1952 


84.: 


1951 


82.9 


1950 


80.9 


1949 


75.6 


1948         1947 


73.4 


90.6 
89.0 


69.9 
87.6 


86.4 
87.8 


106.2 
102.5 


113.2 
105.4 


102.  y 
102.4 


103.0 
107.0 


97.0 


115.7 
105.0 


104.1 
105.  8 


95.0 


119.9 
109.5 


111.4 
108.7 


87.2 


113.4 

128.6 
111.1 


118.0 

143.1 
114.1 


64.0 
86.5 


85.2 
8G.8 


120.  fi 


64.7 
85.1 


83.7 
85.6 


123.7 


56.8 
80.8 


69.6 
77.9 


70.9 


78.6 
82.0 


132.5 


110.4 
112.3 


115.7 
113.9 


15C.  3 
115.5 

117.4 
115.2 


154.5 
117.5 

119.4 

116.8 


175.9 
123.8 


88.6 


84.4 


82.0 


100.6 
96.8 


94.2 
98.1 


97.9 


97.6 
101.1 


99.7 


90.1 
100.8 


98.1 
102.0 


101.1 
103.2 


101.6 


06.0 
102^ 


102.7 


100.3 
101.4 


100.8 


99.0 
98.9 


100.7 
98.0 


101.3 


100.5 
96.8 


97.9 
97.9 


07.3 
101.2 


101.3 
101.2 


96.2 


97.4 


104.5 
101.0 


103.5 
99.9 


101.8 


102.1 
94.1 


101.5 


102.  <J 
94.5 


97.6 
86.6 


93.7 
88.3 


90.4 
84.1 


110.5 
100.5 


103.9 
99.0 


99.5 
92.0 


98.9 


88.  1 
85.8 


113.2 
97.4 


101.  S 
95.5 


95.2 


109.6 
93.7 


97.3 
83.7 


88.4 
81.9 


97.6 


P6.2 


87.0 
81.7 


85.7 
79.  (i 


77.3 


92.8 
76.4 


127.4 
122.0 


76.8 
78.2 


136.2 


50.2 
76.3 


74.8 
7C.  8 


141.1 


167.9 
128.4 


199.3 
131.0 


78.3 
75.5 


110.^ 
96.2 


120.5 
93.6 


95.2 

125.3 
92.0 


98.4 
91.6 


97.6 
97.4 


95.2 
08.4 


105.1 
101.4 


103.6 
100.4 


103.3        101.3         97.2 


105.  8 
91.9 


100.5 


100.4 
90.6 


99.6 


99.0 
89.0 


98.9 


91.9 


70.8 

88.0 
69.8 


130.2 
127.9 


71.2 


133.8 
130.2 


68.4 


67.6 
71.0 


90.2 


133.5 

87.5 


92.0 

85.5 


95.6 


92.8 
70.0 


72.6 
68.7 


92.1 


81.2 
67.7 


71.1 
65.9 


91.0 


142.1 

84.7 


87.2 
83.6 


93.8 


140.4 
87.0 

94.0 
83.9 


97.0 


145.0 
85.2 


93.8 

81.4 


96.5 


113.8 
102.0 


119.1 
99  2 


105  2 
100.7 


103.6 
97.3 


117.0 

94.8 


120.5 
98.  1 


129.4 
96.0 


136.  0 
94.4 


143.4 
89.8 


154.8 
86.4 


165.8 
89.9 


161.8 

88.7 


98.1 
93.3 


107,4 
94.0 


102.3 
93.3 


100.6 
91.7 


93.5 

88.2 


86.  1 
86.6 


94.5 
87.9 


95.1 

H5.  8 


■  Output  rrfer,  to  Kn,.ss  national  product  ta  1964  doUars;  man-hour  estimates  are 

basiMl  i>rimarlly  on  establishment  data. 


>  rrelimlnary. 

Source:  Tlic  President's  1963  Manpower  Report. 


Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  table  VI 
shows  the  close,  positive  relationship  be- 
tween productivity  increases  and  ex- 
panding output;  as  output  per  man-hour 
showed  impressive  gains,  output — as 
measured  by  gross  private  product  In 
1947  dollars — rose  at  about  the  same  Im- 
pressive rates.  At  the  same  time,  while 
output  rose  by  about  59  percent,  employ- 
ment lose  only  by  11  percent.  Total 
man-hours  worked  rose  by  even  less — 
only  about  3  percent. 

So  that  well  over  80  percent  of  the  In- 
crease in  aggregate  output  from  1947 
onward  can  be  explained  by  increases  in 
output  per  man-hour. 

This  data  comes  from  the  President's 
1963  Manpower  Report. 

Form  table  VI  figures.  I  have  prepared 
a  chart  which  I  refer  to  as  chart  5  show- 
ing graphically  what  I  have  just  Intro- 
duced. 

The  technological  innovations  of  the 
past  15  years  have  also  created  employ- 
ment opportunities,  but  the  jobs  which 
they  have  produced  demand  skills  and  a 
degree  of  sophistication  that  cannot  be 
supplied  by  the  traditional  blue-collar 
worker  with  a  limited  education.  Yet, 
7.5  million  out  of  the  26  million  young 
people  entering  the  labor  force  between 
1960  and  1970 — or  some  29  percent — 
will  lack  high  school  diplomas — see  Man- 
power Research  Bulletin,  March  1963. 
pages  9-10.    There  is  no  doubt  that  one 


of  the  major  causes  of  unemployment  is 
the  rapid  technological  changes  in  our 
economy. 

Unemployment,  then,  does  not  always 
mean  that  there  is  a  job  shortage.  It 
may  also  indicate  a  shortage  of  persons 
who  have  the  kinds  of  skills,  knowledge 
and  abilities  required  by  the  economy. 
Labor  economists  In  the  United  States 
are  discovering  that  It  Is  possible  for 
large  numbers  of  unemployed  to  exist, 
even  while  Innumerable  job  openings  go 
unfilled.  To  quote  from  the  Labor  De- 
partment's 1963  Manpower  Report: 

Despite  the  large  supply  of  unused  man- 
power, serious  shortages  exist  In  essential 
occupations  •  •  •.  Jobs  remain  unfilled  be- 
cause they  require  different  skills  from  those 
possessed   by  the   unemployed.     Moreover— 

The  report  continues — 
existing  market  mechanisms  and  educational 
programs  have  not  overcome  the  Imbalance 
of  requirements  and  resources. 

Shortages  of  qualified  workers  are  par- 
ticularly acute  In  the  scientific,  engi- 
neering, teaching,  technical,  health,  and 
other  professional  fields — see  the  Presi- 
dent's Manpower  Report,  March  1963, 
pages  30-32;  and,  as  the  Manpower  Re- 
port points  out.  these  ordinarily  are  not 
occupations  toward  which  unemployed 
workers  can  be  directed.  To  meet  these 
shortages,  extensive  education  and  train- 
ing  are    required;    retraining    and    re- 


education of  our  existing  manpower  re- 
sources cannot  be  accomplished  except 
over  a  prolonged  period  of  time. 

Where,  then,  are  these  highly  trained 
and  skilled  workers  to  come  from?    One 
Important  source  has  been  Immigration. 
These  immigrants,  according  to  Labor 
Department  officials,  have  not  Increased 
the  nvunber  of  persons  on  our  unemploy- 
ment rolls,  because  they  possessed  the 
skills  and  training  our  economy  required. 
Even  If  It  were  possible  Immediately  to 
retrain  and  reeducate  150,000  or  200.000 
unemployed  persons— a  relatively  small 
proportion— to  give  them  skills  needed 
by  the  economy,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  economy  would  be  significantly 
stimulated.     Precisely   the   same   thing 
may  be  said  about  the  entry  of  skilled 
and  highly  trained  Immigrants  Into  the 
economy.    Of  all  Immigrant  workers  ar- 
riving  since   1947.  about  one  of   every 
three  reported  a  professional,  technical, 
or    skilled    occupation.      Approximately 
half  of  the  31/2  mllUon  Immigrants  who 
entered  the  United  States  between  1947 
and  1961  were  reported  as  having  oc- 
cupational attachments— ^e  table  VH- 
the    remainder   were   primarily    house- 
wives, young,  and  retired  persons. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tables  vn  and  VIH  be  received 
and  made  a  part  of  the  Record.  Table 
vn  shows  the  number  and  percentage 
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ntimbcr  of  Immigrants  In  selected  crit- 
ical occupations  admitted  each  year, 
19^2-61. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORc,  as  follows: 


distribution  of  Immigrants  by  broad  oc- 
euoatlonal  groups  for  1947-61  and  for 
•elected  years.     Table  vm  shows  the 

Tabls  Vn. — Number  arid  percent  distribution  of  I'mmxtranZa  by  broad  occupational  groups  for  19 ',7-61  and  for  telecUd  years 


Occup*Uon«I  (Tou[j« 


Total,  1947  through  IMl 


Iflftl 


1864 


1947 


Tota:  Emitted. 


Numtiw 


3,  M2.  189 


Per  cent 


100.0 


NuniN 


PeTCfUl 


Niiiiit«r 


Per  cent 


Number 


271.344 


With  oocapatkMi 

No  0«CUP«tlOB. -- 

No  oocnpsUoa  rtvorted. 


Wltb  ooeu: 


l.«71,ni;3 
'  1,  »(71.  IW 

<0 


47   2 

52.  H 


ProtoHlMial,  tachnleal,  and  kindred  workers 

FamMnaad  kno  manafcn 

Mani««ra,  oSlctela,  and  proprietors,  except  (arm. 

Cleriokl,  MiM,  and  kindred  workers 

Craftamcn,  kmnmi. and  kindred  workers 

OpvatiTMHid  klnared  workers 

Private  booHkaU  workers 

Sarrie*  workan,  azoept  private  houaebuM 

Farm  latoorwaiBd  foracnen 

Laboran,  amiM  fann  and  mine 


<  l,e7I.(X)3 

2fJ.  018 
»7  IJ83 
HJ.  J46 
2H3.43:^ 
2»M.  555 
23m.  141 
Uy.  fi4J 

yi.  v5i 

63.  7VJ 

16^  142 


100.0 

15.7 

5.2 

5.0 

17.0 

16  1 

14  3 

7.  (< 

5.7 

3.2 

lai 

1 23,  «X.^ 

13.1,  7(H 

1 1    V6.' 

1  2;i.  »V^.^ 

21.  4M 

3,  K)2 
5.  3<>J 

25.  \W. 

17.  Ii79 

.'S.>> 

sll 
3V9 

7W1* 


loao 

45   f, 

5(1  ( 

4   4 

100.11 


2o«.  \r. 


100.0 


147,292 


96.  Ill) 

'    112,  (Km 


9«.  110 


46.2 
53.8 


100  0 


65.  5H3 
I  81,  709 

65.583 


13. 


15.  64H 


17 
2. 
4 

20 
14 
10 

6. 
3 

12. 


13,817 
3.  M4i 
5,296 

16,018 

15,  .11* 

1 6,  7.55 
H,  U9t 
5,  203 

1 .  &J■^ 
10.  otu 


14 

4 

5 

1« 

in 

17 

8 

5 

10 

10,891 
3.462 
5,886 

13.961 
8,726 

10,580 

4,922 

3,882 

442 

2.831 


rarceot 


100.  e 


44  i 
55.9 


100  0 


16  6 

51 

8.S 

21.3 

13  3 

111 

7  4 

6.1 

.7 

11 


«  "No  ocaaMttoB"  todudcB  "No  oocu[>ation  r*i>orted"  froup. 
t  Indudat  tnunJcraota  ac*  14  years  and  over. 


8<>uri-e    Annual  rrp^rts  i>(  Ihf  Iiiunicriitiuii  and  Naturalluitiun  Sarviaa,  U.S.  Depart- 


Table    VIII. —  Xumber  of  immvjrdnU  in  ^tLctfi  rntiral  ocr}ipation^  admitUil  earh  year,  195S-<11  ' 

;Fl5cal  years] 


Occupation 

ToUl. 
1962-61 

1961 

1960 

1959 

1»98 

1957 

19,56 

1965 

1954 

1953 

1852 

ninlnrlral  iwrinntliita 

420 

4.S'rfW 

1,271 

30.373 

474 

243 

28.  23,5 

14.  S40 

l.fW 

3.147 

19.  278 

12.217 

9,025 

7,25(! 

501 

4« 
\51 

119 
2.  8«» 

3,449 

l.f>CJ 

151 

iOI' 

2, '>«i 
1 .  6.15 

f>19 

4<^i 

26 

53 

5<H 
110 

3.338 
42 

31 

3.828 

1,  574 

Ifl2 

367 

2   ■>f2 

i.w: 

993 

7116 

34 

57 
645 

99 
3,936 

59 

29 
3.  620 

l,^•W! 

1.55 

340 

2,670 

1   821 

1,478 

6.M 

■25 

.56 

62  ti 

12V 

4,008 

58 

3.75 

1.934 

145 

352 
2.471 
1.346 

836 

8.58 

63 

51 
66H 
132 

3.5 

3,517 
1.990 
128 
372 
2.3<t4 
1,,V\3 

1 .  3v»;t 

I,  15*1 
123 

35 
404 

1,^9 
2,  7V4 

51 
17 

1,3M 

75 

290 

6.55 

1.095 

1,  lii6 

894 

118 

36 

351 

113 

2,067 

41 

18 

1,864 

i.m6 

75 

173 

1.549 

840 

594 

587 

60 

23 

383 

116 

2,391 

34 

14 

l,.Vi-2 

l.tHO 

74 

184 

1,3,56 

804 

4X8 

760 

32 

S4 

276 

103 

2,  0,59 

31 

22 

1.796 

845 

73 

252 

1,227 

602 

,583 

675 

13 

27 

Chemlata _ 

Dentists -  

Englneeri — 

rhinlniiiita  anil  iwilni>lci-''tf 

401 

188 

2,381 

M 

MathematlclaDa. ,   , 

21 

Nurses - 

PbTsiclaniand  iiMons 

1.866 

1,210 

Pbyslcista - 

M 

317 

1.828 

TsohnlriAiifl                                                     -    

m 

MftcfalnlsU -- 

TooLmiikerB,  dlMBakersandsett^M --- 

737 

hot 

7 

1  Tl iiilMlllMlIf  tnfnrlnii  listed  In  this  table  are  th<we  which  :mni)irr%nt«  n>i'<>rti><l 

on  their  arrlTal  In  tha  United  Sutes.     It  wa.<i  not  possible  m  a  ft-w  msianc*.-.  t#raii?e  '>/ 


lack  ol  watHtkmt  oesBlMttonal  detail  to  make  a  pivrise  match  with  the   xxuixttujnj 
which  appear  oa 


',  ocmpattot— _  . 

Um  LM  ol  currently  critwai  occui>atlofis  as  (lfUTniine«l  by  the  Te.  h- 

nioal  CommUtoa  on  Critical  Occupations  of  the  V.S.  PeiarUnent  >f  Ijitor      K or  this 
M«OD,  totoh  IT*  not  ibown. 


.'v'lirr*    l'J.59  Ihrotiuh  1961    Annual  ret)Hrtj!  of  the  Immlfration  and  Naturalliatka 

.'Vrvi.f.  r  .<    1  V[,iirtnii'iit  nf  Ju^tii*      1952  through  lw58    I  )ata  fumlihed  by  the  liiuni- 
griilk«i  will  .S'aturalltati,  II  Service,  I'  P.  IH[>arlmeTit  of  Justice. 


Mr.  PONO.  Between  1953  and  1961. 
over  1664)00  Immigrants  entering  this 
country  poasessed  skills  in  such  critical 
Job  areas  as  physics,  nursing,  medicine, 
teaching.  eoctDeerlng.  and  other  kindred 
fields.  These  are  occupations  declared 
to  be  In  short  supply  by  the  Technical 
Committee  on  Critical  Occupations  of 
the  Labor  Department,  occupations 
which  are  used  by  the  Selective  Service 
In  determining  deferments  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  Some  12,680  immigrant 
physicians  and  surgeons,  and  about  25,- 
376  nurses  helped  alleviate  the  shortage 
of  trained  persons  in  the  critical  medical 
field  in  the  1952-61  period:  about  4.448 
chemists,  4.036  natural  scientists,  and 
19,894  technidans — vitally  needed  work- 
ers who  support  scientists  and  engi- 
neers— were  admitted  In  that  same 
period. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit 
and  have  printed  in  the  Record  table  IX, 
showing  the  selected  professional,  tech- 
nical and  kindred  workers  admitted  to 
the  United  States.  1959-61.  and  toUl, 
January  1,  10S3,  to  June  30,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


Tafi.e   IX — StlfClfd  prof'  ■'"iimaf,   (■  chnh-'tl.  and  kinlrrd  u-orkm  a>!rr.itttd  to  [he    United 
States,  li>5:^  f^'l,  and  tnlal  Jan.  1,  /.■-:,■?,  to  June  S(\  ll"'l 


IWl 

iseo 

1959 

Jan    1.  1063,  to 

June  30,  1961 

Total 

Percent  of 
PTKs' 

Total 

P»reentnf 
PTK's  ■ 

Tutal 

l'(>r(vnt  (if 
I'TK's  ' 

Total 
166.413 

Pfj-wntof 
PTKs' 

ToUl 

31.4S3 

100  i> 

n.940 

100.0 

23.287 

3.  U3». 
428 

1(W  0 

16.9 
IS 

ion  0 

FnsrinfsT^                 . 

2.8A8 
«7« 

13,4 

1.7 

3,338 

401 

15  2 

1  .8 

27,  142 
4.036 

16.1 

NdtUTliJ  SClfflllStS ^ 

2.4 

rriv'icbts       

ISl 
M 

aoi 

.7 
.1 
.9 

11,2 
31 

3m 

'l 
1  .0 

1.V5 

■29 

244 

'l 

1  0 

2  8 

7.n 

4 

15  5 

1    5 
11    5 
11.8 

30.8 

M  ftth*»TTmltrlHn^ 

is... 

_ 

Chemists  

^5l 

l.ftUJ 
119 

a.44fl 

500 
2,13s 
7,085 

2  6 

7  .8 

.6 

16.1 

2.3 
12  h 
10.0 

S3.0 

504 

1,  .574 
110 

3,  S28 

367 

2,  Vfti 

XV*i 

6.936 

2.3 

7.2 

A 

17.4 

17 

11  6 

10.7 

31  6 

645 

l,r>3o 

99 
3,f.2D 

34fi 

2,f.7l' 
Z  740 

7,179 

4.448 

12,680 

2.7 

I'hyslcimis  aud  lurgeons 

7.8 

I>rntwu 

Nurs«'S       

25,  376 

1,921 

17,  99« 

*  19,  MV4 

S2,B18 

15.2 

CoUefTP    profp!wors    and 

structure 

iiv- 

If 

TeAchcr**  inot  si»**fitW'<l 

10.8 

Tt»chnk'ian.H  * 

12.0 

ether  [■r'fcv.ional,  trchnlc&I, 
and  kimlriMJ  worki-rs 

SI  J 

'  Profi-wlona!.  t<»<  hi  ichI.  anil  kiinlre.l  w(-irkpr8. 
>  Include,-*  <lr<i.lt.siiicii 

•  Inclii.!."4  ,I.si»j:;cr^,   Ir  iftsiiu'ii,  r;i.!:,,   i[Hr;it.irs,  surveyor',  mcllral  anj  dental  technicians,  testing  twihnlclani, 
and  techniciitns  not  .•([XH.iflcl 

.<ourc«     .Vniiuttl  reiort-  of  the  Irniiii^cratlni:  and  N  aturallratloc  Servlc*.  U.S.  Department  of  Jortloe. 


19  6  S 

Mr  FXDNG.  It  is  important  to  note 
here  that  the  proportion  of  immigrants 
with  a  high  degree  of  skill  has  in- 
creased significantly  in  the  past  dec- 
ade-see tables  vn  and  vm.  For  m- 
stance  there  were  20  percent  more  engi- 
neers entering  in  1961  than  in  1952.  and 
84  percent  more  technicians.  It  should 
be  noted  further  that  special  legislation 
was  passed  during  the  87th  Congress  to 
permit   nonquota   admission  of   several 
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thousand    highly    trained    and    skilled 
immigrants. 

Virtually  every  study  projecting  the 
occupational  structure  of  our  economy 
In  the  decade  of  the  sixties  shows  a  shift 
of  employment  toward  occupations  re- 
quiring high  levels  of  skill,  training,  and 
education.  While  vmskilled  jobs  are 
not  expected  to  expand  at  all  in  terms 
of  absolute  numbers,  professional  and 
technical  positions  will  be  the  fastest 
growing  occupations.    This  simply  re- 


flects the  continuation  of  scientific  and 
technological  advances  and  of  trends 
which  were  becoming  increasingly  evi- 
dent as  early  as  1947. 

I  submit  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  table  X 
which  shows  employed  persons  by  major 
occupation  group,  annual  averages, 
1947-62. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Table    X.-Employed  persons  by  major  occupation  group;  Annual  averages,  m7-62,  persons  H  years  of  age  and  over 


M..j(>r  iKcupation  group  and  sex 


BOTH   .SEXE? 

Total  eraployLxl- . 

White-collar  workers  .  - 


Profession  ill.  teihiilinl.  and 
kindre.l  workers 

Miuu^erB,  otl'uials.  and  pro- 
prietors, except  f:irin 

ClerUiil  and  kindred  workers,. 

Sales  workers —   


Blue-collar  workers 


Craftsmen,  fon'iuen,  and  kln- 

dreil  worker! - 

OixTHtives  «nd  kindred  workers 
LatHirer^,  except  f;iriii  ;wid  mine 


Service  workers. 


Prisiite  household  workers 
Service  workers,  i  xo'pl  iwivate 
household - 


Farmworkers 


Farmers  and  furm  manairers 
Kiirm  lalHirers  and  fon'iiien. 


Total  employed 
Wliile-aillar  workers 

Professional,  technical,  and 
kindred  workers 

Manafters,  officials,  and  pro- 
prietors, except  farm .-- 

rierical  and  kindred  workers.. 

S.iles  workers - 

Blue-collar  workers 


Cr.iffsmen,  foremen,  and  kin- 
dred -vorkers 

Oix-ratlvesand  kindre<l  workers. 
Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine. 

Sexvic*'  worker? 


Private  hous»tUold  workers 
Servlc*'  workers,  except  private 
household 


Farmworkers. 


Fiirmers  and  farm  manajrers... 
Fiirm  laborer.^  and  foremen 


EMPLOYMENT.  BY  MAJOR  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP,  1960-76 


Major  occupational  group 


Total. 


Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

ManafEers.  officials,  and  proprietors,  except  (arm.. 

Clerical  and  ilndred  workers — _...——. 

Sales  workers ... — 

Criiftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers ... 

<>I)eratlvea  and  klnared  workers • 

S«'rvice  workers 

LalKirers,  except  farm  and  mine 

Fanners,  farm  managers,  laborer*,  and  foremen.. 


Actual,  1060 


Number        Percent 


MUtUm* 
60.7 


7.6 
7.1 
0.8 
4.4 
8.8 
12.0 
8.3 
S.7 
6.4 


100.0 


11.2 

10.6 

14.7 

6.6 

12.8 

18.0 

12.5 

5.5 

8.1 


Projected,  1970 


Projected,  1976 


Number         Percent         Number        Percent 


MUliont 
80.5 


10.7 

8.6 

12.8 

5.4 

10.3 

13.6 

11.1 

3.7 

4.2 


100.0 


MiUion- 
87.6 


100.0 


13.3 

10.7 

15.9 

6.7 

12.8 

16.9 

13.8 

4.C 

6.3 


12.4 
9.4 

14.2 

.5.9 

11.2 

14,2 

12,5 

3.7 

3.1 


14.2 

10.7 

16.2 

6.7 

12.8 

16.3 

14.3 

4.3 

4.5 


Percent  chance 


1060-70  1070-78 


21 


43 
21 
31 
23 
20 
13 
34 


-22 


16 
0 

11 
9 
0 
4 

11 


-7 


1000-76 


n 


65 
32 
U 
U 
SO 
IS 
61 


-28 


NoTi:  Individual  Item*  may  not  add  to  total*  becMue  of  fOWMllBf. 


Soora:  Monthly  Labor  Review,  March  1063;  Presldenfi  1068  Manpoww  Report. 
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Mr.  FOMO.  Table  IX,  which  I  have 
already  Introduoed,  shows  selected  i>ro- 
fesslonal.  tedmical,  and  kindred  workers 
admitted  to  the  United  States  frtHn 
1959  to  1961  and  the  total  number  of  such 
workers  admitted  between  January  1, 
1953,  and  June  30. 1901. 

The  total  admitted  In  that  8-year 
period  was  1M.413,  of  which  21.455  were 
admitted  in  1961.  21.940  in  1960.  and 
23.287  in  1959. 

Table  EC  relates  directly  to  table  X, 
which  showa  employment  by  type  of  occu- 
pation between  1947  and  1962,  and  the 
percent  change  In  employment  projected 
to  1970. 

Table  X  shows  that  the  demand  for 
professional,  technical,  and  other  skilled 
workers  is  expected  to  continue  to  rise  in 
the  future.  But  unskilled  occupation 
grouiM  are  not  expected  to  grow  at  all; 
in  fact,  they  may  decline. 


These  materials  are  drawn  from  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  March  1963,  and 
the  President's  1963  Manpower  Report. 

From  the  figures  in  tables  IX  and  X. 
I  have  prepared  two  charts  which  I  re- 
fer to  as  charts  6  and  7.  showing  graph- 
ically what  I  have  Just  introduced. 

The  large  unfilled  need  for  personnel 
In  the  professional,  technical  and  other 
skilled  occupations  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue into  the  foreseeable  future.  This 
fact  was  underscored  particularly  in  the 
President's  1963  Manpower  Report.  Im- 
migration will  therefore  continue  to  t)e 
our  best  source  of  supply  of  highly 
trained  people. 

The  fourth  point  Is  tied  to  the  third— 
the  fact  that  many  American  economists 
and  social  scientists  are  beginning  to 
recognize  the  tremendous  economic 
value  of  educated  people.  They  see  that 
much  of  the  wealth  attributable  to  re- 
sources and  capital  equipment  really  has 
Its  roots  in  education. 


For  example,  a  person  bom  In  195« 
who  subsequently  completes  high  school 
would  earn  a  lifetime  Income  of  $253,. 
631,  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  aver> 
age  income  of  male  high  school  grad- 
uates in  1956.  A  substantial  increase 
in  lifetime  Income  corresponds  with 
each  additional  year  of  schooling  com- 
pleted, so  that,  for  instance,  on  a  basis 
of  1958  data  a  college  graduate  could 
expect  to  earn  about  $435,000  during  his 
lifetime,  compared  with  $258,000  for  the 
high  school  graduate. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  thla 
point  in  the  Record  table  XI,  which 
shows  estimated  Ufetime  income  for 
males,  by  years  of  school  completed,  se- 
lected years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcokb, 
as  follows: 


Tablc  XI. —  EttimaUd  lifttime  income  for  maU»,  by  years  of  school  cotnpUUd,  selected  years 


Tears  o(  school  completed 


Income  from  ag«  18  to  Jeath 


18M 


1M9 


\VA 


1W.V< 


Income  from  age  25  to  M 


1939 


IMS 


Xtementarr: 

ToUl 

Lea  ttaaa  •  y«an 
8  ytmn 

Hifbsebool: 

1  tol 

4 
CoDese 

1  to3 

4  yMnor  man. 


O 
(') 

(') 

(I) 
(') 

(') 

0) 


$113.3,10 

98.  2-.'2 

U2.6H3 

I52.nfig 
185.  r» 

209.2X2 
2«l,3r7 


1154.593 
132  :3« 
ISO,  857 


2116.277 
253.831 

2<J1..W1 
406,  6M« 


SIM,  114 

IJV.  7R4 
1M.6U6 

211,193 
liu.  557 

3!'.,  .VM 


$37,172 

(') 
(') 

M.  01 1 
67,383 

73.^^5 
1(H.  6ue 


$91,932 

7<).^M 

106.889 

121,943 
148.649 


1956 


173. 
241, 


I«6 
427 


1127,047 
lOB. 310 
148.033 

1(».V)1 
208.322 

243.611 
340,131 


1BS8 


$ir.286 
106.449 
149,087 

175,  m 

315,487 

369, loe 
366,9*0 


iNot 


Mr.  FONO.  To  Cite  one  set  of  figures 
from  table  XI,  In  1953  a  person  with  ele- 
mentaiy  Miiool  education  can  expect  to 
emm  $154,114  from  age  18  to  death,  and 
$127^86  from  25  to  64;  with  a  coUege 
education.  $481,243  from  18  to  death,  and 
$366,990  fron  36  to  64. 

Data  la  taken  from  the  Occupational 
Outlook  Quarterly,  1961. 

Prom  the  flcurea  In  table  XI.  I  have 
prepared  a  chart  which  I  have  referred  to 


Source:  (.Mx-upHtluDtti  Outlook  Quiu-terl;,  iy61. 


as  chart  8  showing  graphically  what  I 
have  just  Introduced. 

Since  most  higher-paying  Jobs  require 
a  high  degree  of  training  and  education, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  persons  having 
more  education  are  employed  In  better 
Jobs.  As  of  March  1962,  the  median 
years  of  schooling  for  professional  and 
technical  workers  was  16.2,  as  compared 
to  12.5  for  clerical  employees,  and   8.5 


to  10.1  for  unskilled  persons.  (See  table 
XII.) 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord table  XII.  which  shows  median  jrears 
of  school  completed  by  employed  persons 
18  years  old  and  over,  by  major  occu[>a- 
tion  group  and  sex,  1952-62. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Tablx  XII. — Median  years  of  school  completed  by  employed  per/tons  18  years  old  and  ovrr,  by  major  occupation  group  and  sex,  1958-6t 


Both 

■exea 

1 

Male 

Female 

M«]ar  occupation  groups 

October 
1952 

klarch 

1U57 

Marrh 

1W5W 

March 

im3l: 

OctolxT 

1U5^ 

Manh 
1»67 

March 

ia6w 

March 
iet2 

Octol)er 
19.52 

March 
1957 

March 

1959 

March 
1962 

An  o«enp«fUaa  iroopa.  . 

las 

1L7 

12.  n 

12.  1 

10.  4 

11.2 

11   7 

lil 

IZO 

111 

1Z3 

IZI 

ProfBBslonal  and  mansf«r1al  worken 

12  9 

Irt-f- 

12.2 

&3 

S.5 

7  5 

12.4 

1X5 

U.3 

W.  2 

W.  1 

a.  1 

K.3 
8.8 
8.  1 
«l2 

13-2 
!«-♦- 
1Z4 

8.5 

R.« 

8.2 

1Z4 

lis 

1Z4 

9.7 
10.5 
».i 
8.5 
9.0 
8.3 
Il6 

13.5 
16.  2 
12.4 

K.« 

K3 

12.5 
12.  5 
12.4 

10.  n 

11.0 
9.9 
iCfl 
9.7 

H.4 

las 

13.9 
1A.2 
1Z5 

S.  7 

8.H 

Ki 

1Z5 

115 

li  5 

10.4 
11.2 
10.  1 

10.  J 

R.7 

las 

12.  S 

ItH- 

12.2 

H.4 

R.  5 

7  2 

12.4 

12.4 

1Z8 

9.  1 

10.1 

ao 

8.3 

C) 

on 

8.8 

12.9 

16+ 

12.4 

H.  4 

8.6 

7.4 

12.5 

12.4 

12.5 

9l7 

10.5 

8l« 

8.5 

o 
ao 

13.2 
16.4 
12.4 

8.7 
7  7 
12.5 
12.5 
12.6 
1(1.  1 
11.0 
10.0 
8.5 

lai 

13-5 
16.4 

12  5 

a7 

8.8 
K.3 
1X6 
12.5 
12.  7 
10-  4 
11   2 

ia2 

8.9 
10.3 

i? 

14.0 

l«H- 

12.2 

8.0 

8.  5 

7.9 

1Z4 

12.5 

12.0 

9.4 

11   5 

9.3 

8.5 

8.8 

ai 
ar 

14.4 

16+ 
12.3 
0) 
(^ 
8.7 
U.4 
1Z5 
12.0 
(1) 

11  s 
9.3 

(7) 
a.0 
aa 

ia2 

14.0 
16.  9 
12.2 

8.7 

n 
(') 

12.4 
12.8 
12.2 

8.8 
11  2 

9.7 

C) 
fllS 
8.4 

10.B 

14.7 

Prnlswtaail,  mlihl,  Mid  klndml  workers     

16.1 

Maoacen,  0<l>«<*i«.  and  proprietors,  except  baiva           

yarmers  aod  ann  manacers,  lalorcrs.  and  foremen 

12.4 
8.9 

^ 

Farm  latemnand  fcwmen 

1X8 

ClerloU  «m1  ktedrad  workers     

12.  8 

8ai«  wwkaii 

lil 

CraftsDMn,  opandvH.  aod  laborers,  except  tkrm  and  mine 

10.0 
9.1 

OperatlTM  and  kindred  workers          

19 

Laborers,  aaeapt  lann  and  mine 

lao 

Servlee  worksa,  indnrifatK  prlvKL*  )vni)t«hoV1,  .. 

lai 

Prirate  ht«g«iiolJ  wcrters _ 

Otb«r  Mftaa  workea 

IT 

U.1 

1  Not  avsllable. 
'  .Median  not 
Other  7«an. 


wbw«  base  la  i«aa  thaa  180,000  In  1957  or  Icaa  thiuj  100,000  in 


Kourtr    r  ."J.  Pej^rtiiient  of  lAl>or,  Bureiui  o(  L«bor  Etatlstlc 


Mr.  PONO.  Table  Xn  shows  that 
workers  with  more  education  are  em- 
ployed in  better  Jobs. 

In  March  1962.  the  highest  paid  work- 
ers were  professional,  technical,  and 
kindred  persormel,  who  completed  a  me- 
dian level  of  14.7  years  of  schooling. 
while  unskilled  workers,  with  a  median 
level  of  8.7  years  of  schooling,  were  the 
lowest  paid. 

Data  were  drawn  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Prom  the  figures  in  table  xn.  I  have 
prepared  a  chart  which  I  refer  to  as 
chart  9  showing  graphically  what  I  have 
just  introduced. 
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While  the  proportion  of  workers  with 
less  than  5  years  of  schooling  fell  during 
the  past  decade  from  7.3  to  4.6  percent 
of  the  labor  force,  this  4.6  percent  rep- 
resents 3.1  million  workers  who  are  con- 
sidered "fimctlonal  illiterates"  by  the 
Oovemment.  See  "Manpower  Report." 
March  1963.  pages  12-13.  By  contrast, 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  immigrants  to 
the  United  States  are  illiterate. 

Although  the  rate  of  unemployment 
Is  high  among  all  young  people,  it  is  far 
higher  for  youngsters  who  dropped  out 
of  school  before  graduating.  For  ex- 
ample. 27  percent  of  the  dropouts  in  1961 
were  unemployed,  as  compared  with  18 
percent  of  the  high  school  graduates. 
The  high  dropout  rate  in  previous  years 


is  expected  to  continue  Into  the  1970's, 
so  that  at  least  7.5  million  or  SO  percent 
of  all  young  people  entering  the  labor 
force  in  this  decade  will  lack  a  high 
school  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  table  XITI  showing  employ- 
ment status  of  June  high  school  gradu- 
ates not  enrolled  in  college  and  of  school 
dropouts,  by  year  of  graduation  or  drop- 
out, sex,  and  color,  and  by  marital  status 
of  women,  October  of  1959-61,  be  re- 
ceived and  made  a  part  of  the  Rscoao 
at  this  point  in  my  remarka. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 


Table  XIII  -Employment  status  of  June  high  school  r<^uaUs  not  enrolled  in  coUege  and  of  school^  dropouts,  by  year  of  gradwUion  or 
1  ABLE  ^xLi.  y    y  dropout,  »ex,  and  color,  and  by  marital  etatua  of  women,  October  1959-61 

[Thousands  of  persons  16  to  24  years  of  age] 


Sex  and  color,  and  marital  itatn 


Jono  hlfb  icbool  graduatea 


ToUl'. 


Male 

Tamale 

Single - -,-vv--.— 

Married  and  other  marltel  status  >... 


CiTlttao 
noBlostl- 
tuUooal 
popula- 
tion 


ClTlUao  labor  force 


Total 


Num- 
ber 


Percent 
of  popu- 
lation 


Em- 
ployed 


Unemployed 


Num- 
ber 


Percent 
of  civil- 
ian labor 
force 


Not  in 
labor 
fbroe 


Bobool  dropouts 


ClvlUan 

nonlnsti- 

tuUonal 

popnla- 

Uon 


CiTilian  labor  foree 


Total 


Num- 
ber 


Percent 

of  popu- 

laUon 


Em- 
ployed 


Unampl07«4 


Num- 
ber 


Percent 

QfdvU- 

lan  labor 

force 


Not  In 
labor 
lorce 


1969 


7W 


804 

4M 

418 

88 


6M 


SB6 

m 


80.3 


W.7 
7S.0 
79.3 
W 


649 


239 

»0 

391 

19 


86 


40 

46 

40 

6 


13.fi 


14.3 
12.8 
12.1 
(0 


160 


26 

131 

88 

43 


(») 


i? 

s 


m 


o 
o 


m 


m 


o 

i? 


o 


m 


m 


19001 


Total. 


Mala 

female - 

Single -,--i-v— .- 

Married  and  otber  marital  status '. 

White 

Nonwhlte 


Total. 


female 

Single -- 

Married  and  other  marital  status  '. 

While — 

Non  white — 


931 


S48 
673 
473 
100 
848 
73 


TOO 


800 

aes 

8D0 
89 

663 
•3 


76.7 


8a6 

eae 

76.9 
89.0 
77.0 

m 


809 


362 

sr 

808 

39 

868 

81 


107 


40 
61 
61 
10 
86 
33 


IS.  3 


14.9 
16.3 
14.2 

w 

13.0 


216 


40 
178 
114 

61 
195 

30 


344 


166 
179 
110 

69 
273 

71 


214 


126 
88 

71 

17 

163 

81 


02.2 


76.4 
49.2 
64.  S 
{•) 
69.7 

W 


176 


102 
73 
60 
13 

133 
42 


89 


24 

16 
11 

4 
80 

9 


18.3 


lao 

1. 


130 


39 
91 
39 
62 
110 

ao 


1961 


916 


848 

871 
483 
89 
814 
102 


780 


397 
488 
308 

41 

651 

79 


79.7 


86.1 
78.8 
81.8 

M.0 
n.4 


8»0 


242 
867 
826 

81 
846 

84 


Ul 


66 

76 
66 

10 

106 

25 


17.9 


18.6 
17.6 
16.8 

(♦) 
16.3 

W 


186 


48 
188 

90 

48 
163 

23 


364 


179 
176 
119 

6« 
283 

71 


239 


160 
89 
75 
14 

189 
60 


67.5 


83.8 
60.9 
63.0 

{•) 
66.8 

W 


175 


108 
67 
66 
12 

134 
41 


64 


42 
22 
20 

2 
66 

9 


aas 


38.0 


20.1 


116 


39 
86 
44 
42 
94 
21 


'  Data  not  available  by  color.  -^ 

'»  mhe*r'i?^UU'  rtatus  includes  widowed  and  divorced  penons,  and  married  persons 

with  six)use  absent. 


I 


Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  table  xm 
shows  that  dropouts  have  significantly 
higher  rates  of  xmemployment  than  high 
school  graduates. 

While  the  unemployment  rate  for  high 
school  graduates  in  1961  was  a  high  17.9 
percent,  the  comparable  rate  for  youths 
who  had  dropped  out  of  school  was  a 
very  high  26.8  percent. 

Data  was  taken  from  the  President's 
1963  Manpower  Report.         

Prom  the  figures  in  table  xm,  I  have 
prepared  a  chart  which  I  refer  to  as  chart 


4  Percent  not  Aown  where  base  is  less  than  100,000.  .  ...  j_., 

•  Data  Include  Alaska  and  Hawaii  beginning  with  1960  and  are  therefore  not  strictly 
comparable  with  data  for  1969. 
Source:  President's  1963  Manpower  Report. 


10  showing  graphically  what  I  have  In- 
troduced. It  also  contains  a  chart  show- 
ing school  grades  of  youths  leaving  be- 
fore high  school  graduation. 

In  addition  to  the  monetary  value  of 
an  education,  the  underlying  philosophy 
of  the  Peace  Corps  well  illustrates  the 
point:  the  United  States  sends  skilled. 
professional  and  technically  proficient 
persons  to  developing  nations  whose  eco- 
nomic smd  cultural  levels  may  thereby  be 
lifted  and  improved.  The  great  success 
of  this  Peace  Corps  idea  abroad  may  be 


said  to  operate  with  equal  success  In  the 
reverse — ^that  skilled  technicians  and 
knowle<lgeable  perscms  from  other  coun- 
tries can  and  have  helped  improTe  the 
American  economic  and  cultural  levels. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  every  educated 
Immigrant  admitted  Into  the  country 
adds  immeasurably  to  our  economic  and 
social  wealth.  The  training  of  profes- 
sional and  technical  workers  is  a  coetly 
imdertaking  and  represents  a  substantial 
national  economic  investment. 


onc- 


-08S 
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It  hM  bMD  wtlTnattnl  that  It  cost« 
$35,000  to  ralw  ft  child  aod  lend  him 
through  nnlliiw  U  this  estimate  ia  cor- 
rect, then  th*  Immigrant  scientists  and 
engineers  who  came  here  since  1952  rep- 
resented an  imrestment  In  human  capi- 
tal of  approKtaiately  $1.25  billion.  To- 
gether with  other  highly  trained  and 
educated  tanmlgrants,  the  United  States 
has  reoelTed  about  $3.5  billion  in  human 
capital  slneo  1962  because  of  immigra- 
tion. 

Thus,  tmoant  a  large  number  of  im- 
migrants to  this  country  are  fully 
trained  what  they  arrive,  the  United 
States,  as  tho  rsoelvlng  country,  benefits 
greatly  from  the  education  and  training 
acquired  In  the  nation  of  the  immi- 
grants origin.  Not  only  do  they  bring 
with  them  a  wide  diversity  of  knowledge, 
education,  and  training  which  Is  badly 
needed  throughout  our  economy,  but 
they  also  bring  with  them  a  willingness 
to  work. 

The  fifth  point  regarding  the  impact 
of  immigration  on  the  economy  Is  that. 
partictilarly  during  the  coming  decade, 
immigrants  can  help  us  make  up  for  a 
shortage  of  people  in  the  central  age 
ranges,  from  25  through  44.    We  are  In- 


deed in  critically  short  supply  of  work- 
ers In  this  age  bracket,  because  during 
the  depression  years  of  the  1930's  the 
number  of  children  bom  in  the  United 
States  fell  ofT  sharply.  The  1930  babies 
are  now  in  the  25-to-44  age  bracket,  a 
group  which  normally  supplies  many  of 
the  skilled  workers,  technicians,  and 
middle  management  personnel  and  a 
group  relied  on  heavily  by  employers. 
In  1960  only  about  26  percent  of  the 
U.S.  population  was  In  that  age  range — 
considered  by  economists  the  prime 
years  of  a  persons  working  life. 

Census  Bureau  figures  show  that  an 
Increasingly  high  proportion  of  immi- 
grants admitted  to  the  United  States  in 
recent  years  has  been  In  the  25-to-44 
age  range. 

Mr.  PONG  Mr.  President,  table  XIV 
shows  that  a  large  proportion  of  immi- 
grants, both  male  and  female,  in  that 
period  were  in  the  25-to-44  age  bracltet — 
about  1  million  of  about  2  5  million. 

Source  of  this  data  Is  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service. 

Prom  the  figures  in  table  XIV.  I  have 
prepared  a  chart  which  I  refer  to  a.s 
chart  n  showing  graphically  what  I 
have  just  introduced. 


Mr.  President.  Labor  Department  pro- 
jections for  the  1960's.  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  indicate  how  significantly 
Immigration  could  contribute  to  alleviate 
the  worker  shortage  in  the  central  age 
range: 

Eitimated  changes  in  the  number  of  irorkeri 
in  each,  age  group  from  1960  to  1970, 
With   and   unthout  immigration 

'In  millions' 


Witb 

iinniijfra- 
tlon 

Witlioui 

iinraiKrs 

lUiii 

Tntiil,  liUages 

12.6 

11  1 

1  ii'lcr  J.^ 

6.2 

1.6 

-   3 

4   1 

1  1 

..'.  lo  i4   

.!,■;  lo  44 

I,*!  litvi  over.. 

4  s 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  table  XIV  entitled  "Imml- 
granis  Admitted,  by  Sex  and  Age:  Years 
Ended  June  30.  1953-1962."  be  received 
and  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


T.\Bi.E    XIW  —I  til  nil  gnirtt-*  aiiniUtcd,  by  st'i  an-i  age,  years  tniUd  June  io,  iy'>i  rlJ 


Bei  an<l  aff 


Nambw  admitted 


Males 


TTnder  5 : 

9  to  9  re 

10  tol4yevs 

15  yeeira. 

l«tol7yean. 

18  to  19  yean 

20  toMyeua. 

28  to  39  yean 

30  toMyeua 

3A  toMymn 

40  to  44  yews 

46to49yeua 

aotoMyean. 

U  to  59  yean 

N  to  M  yean 

86  toS9yeus 

70  to  74  yean 

75  to  79  yean 

80  yeen  and  over. 
Not  Imported 


remalea 1,413.909 


I'nder  8  yean. 

S  to  9  yean 

10  to  14  yean.. 

15  yean 

10  to  17  yean.. 
18  to  l9year9L. 
20  to  24  yean.. 
28  to  39  yean. . 
30  to  34  yean.. 
38  to  39  yean. . 
40  to  44  yean.. 
48  to  49  yean.. 
SO  to  54  yean. . 
58  to  80  yean.. 
flO  to  M  yean.. 
66  to  M  yean.. 
70  to  74  yean.. 
75  to  79  yean.. 
80  yean  and  •« 
Not  I 


1959 


1960 


-VO.  »■*»!        265.  3«8 


1961 


271,344 


19fi2 


283.763 


114.  3fi7 

11«.  tWT 

121.380 

,        11, 111 

12,  2S» 

13.308 

\  S0^) 

K,  ,^70 

9.304 

7,  y7.^ 

7.731 

^396 

1,*>3 

I.  4U3 

1,446 

:y  a: 

3.  .VVI 

3.8S7 

4  r.iv 

4.  H7y 

5.171 

1  .V  wy 

WKV. 

iMns 

17   MW. 

17,  7KK 

1H,S49 

1  ■.'.  4H7 

12.  9iy 

13,003 

9.  r.w 

9.969 

9.802 

,V  7.'1 

.^.  S27 

ft,  247 

.^,  34<^ 

.1.  3«i9 

,^,  326 

3.  7H4 

3.  7fi2 

3.  M5 

•J,  7'>'2 

2.  ft4« 

2,  M-J 

1    77- 

1.  W)l 

1.7,V> 

1,  Ifth 

1,  1N7 

I.JIH 

.'.7y 

•syj 

732 

317 

.vi 

322 

IJV 

14fi 

IKM 

23 

14 

B 

i4fi.  .tig 

148,711 

149.964  1 

131.575 

13. 12fi 
9.73* 
S,313 
l,fi83 

3.m 

5.380 

19.  Ml 

21.»* 

15.  14« 

10.S77 

fi.  KM 

5,111 

3.810 

2.  715 

I.W2 

1,151 

580 

343 

IM 

n 

15Z188 


I1.0O5 
M.  «¥» 
7.  HI  I 
1.401 
4.  tJl 
9,  it'-"^ 


3(1.  119 
21,  :W4 

14.  .'X'. 

Ill,  ii7J 
f),  4,il 
fi,  1171 
4.  M9 
3.737 
2,  7J9 

414 

2ai 

33 


11 

s, 

i 

4 

« 
31 

21. 


799 

«.^^ 

3W 
<<> 

7.SA 
14.  H29 

9. 9»*y 

«.  2X' 

5.y4i 

4,  f'i3J 
3,610 
2,  ilS 
1,.W^ 
7R7 

175 
16 


13.001 

9.320 

H.  139 

\,SM 

4.915 

9.  N2i 

31.366 

21.209 

14.211 

10.071 

ti,  497 

5,  7."i6 

4,  74fi 

3.49B 

X4M4 

1,M9 

997 

6i:< 

226 
6 


12.368 

9.341 

8.231 

1,734 

4,947 

9.  UH3 

31.948 

21.  44,^ 

14.27.^ 

10,  09fi 

fi.7y^ 

.V794 

4.  99K 

3.SNS 

Z7i.l 

1,773 

997 

4911 

304 

19 


Sooree:  U.& 
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Mr   President   I  ask  unanimous  con-     15,"  be  received  and  made  a  part  of        There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
sent  that  table  XV  entitled  "Changes  In     the  Rbcou  at  this  point.  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Total  Labor  Force,  by  Age  and  Sex.  1950-  as  follows: 

Tablb  XV. — Changes  in  total  labor  force,  6y  age  and  sex,  1950-75 

[Numben  In  tboosands] 


Age  and  sex 

▲etnal 

Projected 

Change, 

1950-00 

Change 

1900-70 

Chance, 

1970-76 

1980 

1900  > 

1970 

1975 

Nnmber 

Percent 

Number 

Peroent 

Number 

Percent 

Both  .vies 

14  yt'iirs  and  over 

64,749 

73,061 

88,703 

93.031 

8,332 

12.9 

12,022 

17.3 

7,328 

8.6 

13,331 
29.263 

13,097 
31.878 

19.861 
33,238 

21.787 
37.023 

366 
2,616 

2.7 
8.9 

6.164 
1,367 

45.0 
4.3 

1,926 
3.788 

9.7 

25  to  44  years 

11.4 

25  to  34  TPar? 

16.148 
14.118 

16,099 
16.779 

16,709 
16.626 

20.806 
16,217 

-46 
2,661 

-.3 

18.8 

1,610 
-253 

10.7 
-1.6 

4,097 
-309 

24.6 

38  10  44  yean _ 

—  1.9 

45  ytan  and  over 

22.160 

27,600 

32,C07 

34.221 

6.350 

24.1 

6,101 

18.6 

1,014 

4.9 

45  to  64  yeart. „ 

65  years  and  over 

19. 119 
3.037 

24.127 
3,379 

29.128 
3.479 

30,610 
3,711 

6,008 
342 

26.2 
11.3 

6,001 
100 

20.7 
3.0 

1,382 
232 

4.7 
6.7 

Male: 

14  years  and  over - -.- 

46.066 

49,663 

86,296 

60,916 

3,494 

7.6 

6.732 

13.6 

4,621 

8.3 

14  to  24  Tears                      

8.668 
ao.996 

8,731 
22.384 

12,894 
23.003 

13,782 
25,  671 

63 
1,398 

.  7 

6.7 

3,863 
609 

44.2 
2.7 

1,188 
2,668 

9.4 

25  to  44  years 

11.6 

25  to  34  Tears             . 

11,044 
9,982 

10,040 
11,484 

11,990 
11,013 

14.916 

10.755 

-104 

1,502 

-.9 
15.1 

1,060 
-441 

9.6 
-3.9 

2,926 

-258 

24.4 

35  to  44  years 

-2.3 

48  years  and  over 

10,406 

IS.  438 

20.000 

21,463 

2,033 

12.4 

2.260 

12.3 

766 

3.7 

45  to  64  vears      

13,982 
2.483 

10,013 
2,428 

18,414 
2,284 

19,083 
2,380 

2,061 
-28 

14.8 
-1.1 

2,401 
-141 

15.0 
-5.8 

609 
96 

3.6 

66  years  and  over 

4.2 

Female: 

14  years  and  ot«t , 

18,680 

23,618 

29,406 

32, 116 

4,838 

25.9 

6,890 

28.0 

2.707 

9  2 

14  to  24  vears                 .  .  --. ...... 

4,663 
8,207 

4.966 
9.484 

7.267 
10,232 

8,005 
11,352 

303 
1.217 

6.5 
14.7 

2,301 
748 

46.3 
7.9 

738 
1.120 

10.2 

25  to  44  years - 

10.9 

25  to  34  year^           .  .  . 

4,101 
4,106 

4.180 
6,325 

4.719 
6,813 

6,890 
6.462 

68 
1,159 

1.4 

27.8 

660 
188 

13.6 
3.6 

1.171 
-81 

24.8 

35  to  44  years 

-.9 

45  years  and  over 

6,761 

9,068 

11.909 

12,758 

3,317 

67.7 

2,841 

31.3 

849 

7.1 

45  to  64  years.. 

66  years  and  over 

6.107 
684 

8,114 
964 

10. 714 
1.195 

11,427 
1,331 

2,947 
370 

67.0 
63.4 

Z600 
241 

32.0 
28.3 

713 
136 

0.7 
1L4 

>  Ala.ska  and  Hawaii  ar*  Included  beginning  »-lth  1900.  The  1960  estimates  for  the 
tabor  force  differ  sJlfrlitly  from  those  derived  from  the  monthly  labor  force  survey 
because  Uiey  wire  adjusted  to  be  consistent  with  the  revised  1900  population  estimates 

bllshed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  In  Current  Population  Reports,  Bertes  P-25, 

0.  241. 


NoTK.— Individual  items  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 
Source:  President's  1963  Manpower  Report. 
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Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  figures 
drawn  from  table  XV  show  that  the 
shortage  of  workers  In  the  critical  25-to- 
44  age  bracket  is  expected  to  continue 
to  1970. 

From  these  figures,  I  have  prepared  a 
chart  which  I  refer  to  as  chart  12  show- 
ing graphically  what  I  have  just  intro- 
duced. 

There  would  be  700,000  fewer  workers 
In  the  35-to-44  age  group  in  1970  than 
In  1960  if  there  were  no  Immigration. 
But  with  immigration  continuing  at  pres- 
ent levels,  this  key  age  group  would  be 
only  300.000  fewer  by  1970. 

The  sixth  point  about  the  economic 
implications  of  immigration  is  that,  by 
and  large,  adjustments  in  the  timing  of 
admissions  of  immigrants  with  different 
skills  to  U.S.  employment  levels  and 
needs  may  perhaps  best  be  handled  ad- 
ministratively. When  we  are  In  short 
supply  of  medical  technicians,  for  ex- 
ample, at  a  particular  time  and  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  machinists,  then  we 
should  adjust  our  immigration  priorities 
to  admit  more  medical  technicians  and 
temporarily  suspend  admission  of  ma- 
chinists. Australia  and  Canada,  nations 
which  have  embarked  on  ambitious  pro- 
grams   of    Immigration,   so    administer 


their  hnmlgratlon,  and  with  remarkable 
success. 

J.  L.  Marlon  of  the  Canadian  Immi- 
gration Office  said: 

Z  should  emphasize  that  Immigration  is 
for  Canada  an  economically  stimulating  fac- 
tor and  hence  we  feel  that  some  immigration 
is  desirable  even  in  periods  of  economic  re- 
oesslon  although  at  such  times  extra  care 
must  be  taken  to  insiire  that  the  migrants 
are  well  qualified  and  will  not  enter  into 
oompetltion  with  unemployed  Canadian 
workers. 

Figures  provided  by  the  Canadian 
Labour  Congress  show  that  when  immi- 
gration was  high  in  relation  to  the  labor 
force,  imemployment  was  low;  on  the 
other  hand,  when  immigration  was  low 
in  relation  to  the  labor  force,  unemploy- 
ment was  high. 

Exclusions  based  on  economic  as  well 
as  social  factors,  administered  flexibly 
and  pragmatically,  are  Justified.  But  to 
arbitrarily  exclude  skilled  or  gifted  per- 
sons needed  in  this  Nation  merely  be- 
cause he  Is  a  Polynesian,  a  Negro,  or  an 
oriental,  or  because  the  covmtry  of  his 
birth  has  a  small  quota — our  experience 
under  the  1952  Immigration  Act  has 
been  precisely  this — is  to  effectuate  im- 


democratic  as  well  as  economically 
wasteful  policies. 

As  the  New  York  Times  editorialized 
on  July  25,  1963,  "each  Immigrant's 
worth  is  best  Judged  by  personal  qual- 
ities and  skills,  not  by  group  stereo- 
types." 

One  of  010"  oldest  and  most  emotional 
arguments  against  changing  our  Immi- 
gration laws  is  the  fear  that  an  Increase 
in  the  number  of  Asian  immigrants 
would  upset  the  historical  and  cultural 
patterns  of  American  life.  An  oblective 
examination  of  the  facts  dispels  this 
fear  as  groundless. 

According  to  the  1960  census,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  Included 
464,332  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry, 
t^'enty-slx  one-hundredths  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  population,  237,292  persons 
of  Chinese  ancestry,  thirteen  one-hun- 
dreths  of  1  percent;  176.310  persons  of 
Filipino  ancestry,  nine  one-hundredths 
of  1  percent;  and  218,089  In  a  category 
designated  "All  others,"  Including  per- 
sons of  Korean,  Indian  of  the  Par  East, 
Polynesian,  Indonesian,  and  other  non- 
white  ancestries  except  Negroes  and 
American  Indians,  about  twelve  one- 
hundredths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation. 
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There  were.  then.  In  the  United  States 
In  1960  only  1.093,023  persons  of  orlent&l 
and  PolynMlan  eztrmctlon,  or  sixty -one 
one-hundredtha  of  1  percent  of  a  total  of 
180  million  people — an  extraordinarily 
small  minority — not  even  1  percent  of 
our  total  pofiulatlon;  In  other  words,  a 
little  more  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
our  populfttton.  And  as  envisaged  under 
our  propoeed  Immlffratlon  bill,  the  total 
allotment  for  nations  of  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  would  be  26,990.  or  only  10.8  per- 
cent of  the  total  immigration  annually — 
surely  a  small  enough  proportion,  since 
the  Asia  Pacific  area  contains  over  half 
of  the  world's  population. 

cuLTumAL  nnacaMsirr  and  a  soubck  or 
■rraxMOTH 

ContributloDS  of  our  American  citizens 
of  Japanese,  Chinese.  Filipino.  Korean, 
and  Polynesian  ancestry,  and  others 
whose  antecedents  are  native  to  the 
triangle  area  in  the  building  of  our 
country  have  been  significant.  They 
have  achieved  distinction  in  nearly  every 
field  of  endeavor:  artistic,  scientific, 
political,  aocioeconomic.  religious,  mili- 
tary, financial.  Industrial,  and  otherwise. 

Once  thought  to  be  unasslmilable.  to- 
day they  are  as  much  a  part  as  any  other 
ethnic  group  in  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican life.  They  have  contributed  eco- 
nomically and  culturally  to  our  Nation 
and  are  great  assets  In  the  American 
body  politic.  In  addition,  they  serve 
well  as  bridges  of  understanding  between 
our  people  and  the  peoples  of  Asia  and 
the  Pacific,  for  in  sharing  common  eth- 
nic origins,  they  are  able  to  reach  much 
better  the  peoples  of  the  triangle  area 
with  their  messages  of  good  will,  demo- 
cratic freedom  and  individual  dignity. 

A  IKMTtOM  or  IMMIORANTS 

Historically,  the  United  States  is  an 
immigrant  country.  The  world  came  to 
regard  us  as  a  haven  where  freedom  was 
to  be  found.  Since  the  first  settling  of 
this  land,  over  40  million  people  have 
migrated  to  America.  There  Ls  no  part 
of  our  society  which  has  not  been  refined 
by  the  contributions  of  "aliens"  who  have 
come  to  make  their  home  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  essence  of  our  Union. 
It  is  its  strength.  The  unequalled  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  vigorous  culture 
of  the  Nation  in  due  to  the  ingenuity,  re- 
sourcef Illness,  hard  labor  smd  ideals  of 
people  of  several  score  of  nationalities — 
but  all  American. 

Oscar  Handlln  writes: 

Our  remarkable  national  development  tes- 
tifies to  the  wladom  of  our  early  and  con- 
tinuing belief  In  immigration.  Our  growth 
aa  a  nation  baa  been  achieved,  in  large 
measure,  through  the  genius  and  Industry  of 
Immlgranta  of  every  race  and  from  every 
quarter  of  the  world.  The  story  of  their 
pursuit  of  happlneu  Is  the  saga  of  America. 
Their  brains  and  their  brawn  helped  to 
settle  ovir  land,  to  advance  our  agrlcuitvire. 
to  build  our  Industrlea.  to  develop  our  com- 
merce, to  produce  new  inventions,  and.  In 
general,  to  make  us  the  leading  nation  that 
we  now  are. 

In  1959,  President  Eisenhower  said  In 
a  message  to  Congress : 

The  strength  of  this  Nation  may  be  meas- 
xired  In  many  waya — military  might.  Indus- 
trial productivity,  scientific  contributions. 
Its  system  of  Justice.  Its  freedom  from  autoc- 
racy, the  fertility  of  Its  land  and  the  prowess 


of  Its  people.  Tet.  no  analytical  study  can 
so  dramatically  demonstrate  its  position  In 
the  world  as  the  simple  truth  that  here. 
more  than  any  other  place,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  each  year  seek  to  enter 
and  establish  their  homes  and  raise  their 
children. 

To  the  extent  possible,  without  dislocat- 
ing the  Uvea  of  those  already  living  here, 
this  flow  of  Immigration  to  this  country 
must  be  encouraged  These  persons  who 
seek  entry  to  this  country  seek  more  than 
a  share  In  our  material  prosperity  The 
contributions  of  successive  waves  of  Immi- 
grants show  that  they  do  not  bring  their 
families  to  a  strange  land  and  learn  a  new 
language  and  a  new  way  of  life  simply  to 
Indulge  themselves  with  comforts.  Their 
real  concern  Is  with  their  children,  and  as 
a  result  those  who  have  struggled  for  the 
right  of  American  citizenship  have.  In 
countless  ways,  shown  a  deep  appreciation 
of  its  reeponslbllltles.  The  names  of  those 
who  make  Important  contributions  In  •  •  • 
almost  every  other  field  of  endeavor  Indi- 
cate that  there  has  been  no  period  In  which 
the  Immigrants  to  this  country  have  not 
richly  rewarded  It  fi>r  its  liberality  In  re- 
ceiving them. 

To  understand  thp  mes-sage  of  these 
paragraphs,  we  need  only  point  to  the 
15  U.S.  Nobel  Prize  winners  in  physics 
and  chemistry  who  were  immlKrants  to 
this  country;  we  nt^d  only  to  think  of  a 
few  immigrants — NoKuchl,  a  poor  Jap- 
anese peasant  who  became  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  scientists  in  the  United 
States;  Japanese  artist  Yasuo  Kumlyo- 
shi;  Lin  Yu  Tang.  Chinese  philosopher 
and  author;  Dr  Chen  Ning  Yang  and 
Dr.  Tsung  Dao  Lee.  who  jointly  won  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Physics  while  engaged  in 
re.search  in  the  Princeton  Institute  of 
Advanced  Studies;  D  S.  Saund.  an  In- 
dian who  was  elected  Congressman  from 
California;  Jiddu  Krlshnamurtl.  Hindu 
poet  and  philosopher;  Wernhcr  von 
Braun  and  the  entire  team  of  scientists 
whom  Dr.  von  Braun  brought  with  him 
from  Germany  to  work  for  the  US. 
Government  at  the  Redstone  Arsenal; 
England's  Samuel  Gompers  of  the  labor 
movement;  the  German  physicist.  Al- 
bert Einstein;  Ireland's  Father  Flana- 
gan, founder  of  Boys'  Town;  the  great 
Spanish  philosopher.  George  Santa- 
yana;  Hungary's  journalist  Joseph  Pu- 
litzer; Austri£m-bom  A.s.sociate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Felix  Frankfurter; 
Polish  pianist  Artur  Rubinstein;  the 
brilliant  Italian  atomic  physicist  Enrico 
Fermi;  the  great  maestro  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra.  Hungarian  Eugene 
Ormandy — to  name  a  few  who  have 
made  notable  contributions  in  American 
culture  and  thought.  See,  for  example. 
"Scientific  Manpower  From  Abroad," 
National  Science  Foundation.  1962. 

As  a  nation  of  immigrants,  we  have 
developed  a  racially  heterogeneous  so- 
ciety in  which  citizens  of  many  cultures 
and  ethnic  origins  live  and  work  side  by 
side  to  make  the  .American  dream  a 
reality. 

We  live  in  brotherhood;  we  believe  In 
it.  for  we  know  it  has  real  prospK-ct  for 
success  nationally  and  Internationally, 
and  it  has  the  force  of  logic 

Believing  in  this  ideal  and  constantly 
working  to  achieve  It.  we  cannot  but 
write  from  our  books  the  discriminatory 
quota    provisions    of    the     Immli; ration 


and  Nationality  Act.  which  give  offense 
to  many  peoples  of  the  world. 

During  my  tour  of  the  Far  East  and 
southeast  Asia,  I  was  asked  many  ques- 
tions about  our  immigration  policies.  I 
was  pressed  again  and  again  to  explain 
the  small  quotas  we  allot  inhabitants  of 
those  nations.  These  people  feel  greatly 
the   sting  of   discriminatory   treatment. 

America's  role  of  leadership  in  the 
free  world  is  one  of  great  sensitivity,  and 
our  position  is  hardly  enhanced  by  an 
immigration  pohcy  which  implies  that 
some  nationalities  and  some  ethnic 
groups  are  less  desirable  members  of  the 
American  family. 

Many  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
have  traditionally  sought  more  than  a 
token  of  immigration  to  the  United 
States.  These  are  the  countries  that  will 
play  a  large  and  vital  role  in  determining 
the  future  course  of  world  events.  Their 
friendship  Ls  crucial  to  all  those  who  are 
fighting  to  preserve  freedom. 

The  problem  of  immigration  is  no 
longer  merely  a  domestic  Issue;  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  great  international  sig- 
nificance. 

While  Secretary  of  State  in  1956,  John 
Poster  Dulles  said: 

My  primary  concern  as  Secretary  of  State 
Is  that  whatever  overall  quota  Is  adopted  by 
the  Congress  be  apportioned  equitably. 
Our  quota  restrictions  should  not  dlscrlm- 
In.ite  among  persons  merely  on  the  basU 
of  their  national  origin,  nor  should  the  re- 
strictions dLscrlmlnate  unfairly  against  any 
of  the  friendly  nations  which  have  an  In- 
terest In  common  with  us  In  the  defense  of 
the  free  world.  The  present  system  of  deter- 
mining  quotas   Is  ofTenslve  on  both  counts. 

America's  struggle  with  totalitarlan- 
i.sm  IS  a  struggle  to  vindicate  democracy's 
belief  in  the  individual  worth  of  human 
beings,  as  opposed  to  the  totalitarian 
concept  that  Individuals  have  no  Iden- 
tity except  as  components  in  the  political 
and  economic  structure  of  society. 

The  racial  incongruities  of  our  pres- 
ent basic  immigration  law  should  be 
deeply  troubling  to  the  national  con- 
science. 

Until  the  many  provisions  of  our  im- 
migration laws  which  discriminate 
against  certain  national  and  ethnic 
groups  are  eliminated,  our  laws  needless- 
ly impede  our  struggle  for  global  peace. 

Our  forebears,  coming  to  America  from 
all  corners  of  the  world,  have  worked 
together  to  transform  a  vast  continent 
of  wilderness  and  desert  into  a  powerful 
bastion  of  freedom  and  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  is  the  great 
pilot  demonstration  of  the  most  influen- 
tial principles  and  ideals  in  history.  Our 
tenets  of  equality  irrespective  of  race, 
creed,  or  color  have  inspired  freedom- 
loving  people  eveywhere  to  look  to 
America  as  a  beacon  in  their  struggle 
to  win  freedom  and  independence.  Our 
opportunity  is  to  live  up  to  these  ideals. 

Since  1924  we  have  come  a  long  way 
in  our  immigration  laws.  Let  us  go  the 
final  mile  in  writing  a  fair  and  just  law. 
We  will  then  be  demonstrating  to  the 
whole  world  that  we  practice  what  we 
preach,  and  that  all  men  are  equal  under 
law. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  state- 
ment by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii,  is  a  valuable  con- 
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trlbutlon  to  the  current  discussions  of 
immigration  policy.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  the  Senator  has  spoken  so  respon- 
sibly to  the  conscience  of  the  Senate  on 
tmmigraUon  matters.  But  certainly  it 
is  one  of  his  most  eloquent  and  vigorous 
swtements.  I  commend  him  for  It,  and 
thank  him  particularly  for  his  unflinch- 
ing support  of  legislation  I  introduced 
earlier  in  this  session. 

I  was  struck  especially,  Mr.  President, 
by  the  Senator's  definitive  discussion  of 
the  discriminatory  clauses  of  our  basic 
immigration  statute,  and  the  Irrational 
pattern  of  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem. An  immigration  policy  with  dif- 
ferent standards  of  admissibility  for 
different  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  a 
policy  with  unjust  strictures  against 
family  unification.  In  short,  a  policy  with 
built-in  bias,  should  have  no  place  on  our 
sutute  books.  It  Is  contrary  to  our 
credo  of  democracy.  It  tarnishes  our 
claimed  position  of  world  leadership. 

We  need  a  new  formula  for  the  admis- 
sion of  immigrants — one  based  on 
equality  and  fairplay,  and  applied  with- 
out exception  to  the  people  of  all  nations. 
It  is  one  reason  I  Introduced  reform  leg- 
islation earlier  this  year,  which,  as  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  points  out,  Is 
widely  supported  In  Congress  and 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senators  know,  the 
strictures  and  bias  of  our  ciirrent  basic 
statute  have  necessitated  many  special 
enactments  In  the  last  10  years.  The 
argument  is  made  these  special  meas- 
ures have  brought  refinement  to  our  Im- 
migration policy.  But  have  they  really? 
I  think  not.  For  these  efforts  stop  short 
of  the  point  where  a  stable  and  per- 
manent p>olicy  comes  into  question. 

A  brushfire  approach  to  Immigration 
matters  does  not  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  a  useful  immigration  policy. 
The  foreign  policy  aspect  is  a  case  In 
point.  Despite  the  special  enactments 
of  the  past  decade,  our  immigration 
policy,  a  basic  expression  of  America 
abroad,  is  still  defined  by  the  dis- 
criminatory contents  of  the  Act  of  1952. 

The  act  is  widely  and  unfavorably 
knowTi ;  the  exception  which  temporarily 
modify  it  beyond  recognition  and  make 
It  contemporarily  workable  are  not.  We 
thus  suffer  needless  stigma,  and  fur- 
Qish  grist  for  the  propaganda  mills  of 
Moscow  and  Peiping — to  the  detriment 
of  this  country  and  the  ideals  we 
cherish.  Without  question,  our  basic 
Inunlgratlon  law  is  at  variance  with  the 
foreign  policy  we  pursue  in  accordance 
with  these  ideals.  The  situation  gen- 
erates skepticism  relative  to  America's 
practice  of  democracy. 

There  is  no  yardstick  with  which  to 
measure  the  impact  of  our  immigration 
policy  upon  our  foreign  relations  and 
^e  reputation  of  America  abroad.  But 
It  would  not  seem  outlandish  to  suggest 
that  in  the  long  run  this  Impact  may  well 
e<5ual  that  of  our  economic  aid  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator's  comments 
on  the  economic  impact  of  immigration 
are  most  useful  and  valuable.  He  lasrs 
the  facts  on  the  line  in  great  detail.  I 
hope  his  statement  is  widely  read  and 
appreciated  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry.  The 
legislation  already  mentioned  has  eco- 


nomic value.  The  best  data  available 
substantiates  this  fact.  The  Senator 
from  Hawaii  points  It  out  clearly,  as 
others  of  us  have  attempted  on  other 
occasions. 

Certainly  we  must  attack  the  problem 
of  unemployment  and  underemplojmient 
In  this  Nation.  This  Is  a  high  priority 
in  President  Kennedy's  program.  The 
solution  lies — in  part  at  least — in  train- 
ing the  unskilled,  in  removing  racial 
bars  to  equid  emplosrment  opportunities, 
and  in  expanding  the  economy  through 
sound  tax  reform  and  fiscal  policies  de- 
signed to  stimulate  economic  growth. 
Selective  immigration,  on  a  new  basis, 
can  assist  this  growth. 

It  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  make 
Inunigration  tiie  scapegoat  for  the  prob- 
lem of  imemployment.  Such  reasoning 
only  generates  confusion,  perpetuates 
our  problems,  creates  a  false  issue,  gives 
cause  for  doubt  among  our  friends,  and 
ammunition  to  our  enemies  on  the 
claimed  vitality  of  our  democratic  so- 
ciety. 

What  Is  being  said  here  today  reminds 
me  of  President  Kennedy's  words  at  Yale 
University  over  a  year  ago.  They  have 
a  real  relevance,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
current  discussions  on  immigration 
policy. 

Mythology  distracts  vlb  everywhere — 

He  said. 

We  must  move  on  from  the  reassuring 
repetition  of  stale  phrases  to  a  new  difficult 
eaaentlal  confrontation  with  reality. 

And  he  Is  right.  The  presence  of 
racial,  ethnic,  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical myths — in  any  segment  of  public 
policy— can  only  stifle  America's  growth 
and  keep  us  from  broad  areas  of  poten- 
tial achievement,  including  that  of  a 
Just  and  practical  immigration  policy. 

There  are  morally  sound  and  practical 
reasons  to  overhaul  our  basic  immigra- 
tion statute.  The  Senator  from  Hawaii 
has  ably  discussed  some  of  these  reasons 
today.  And.  again,  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  forthright  discussion. 

The  situation  lays  upon  the  Congress 
and  the  President  a  responsibility  to 
make  every  effort  to  effect  reform  legis- 
letion.  It  is  part  of  the  total  effort  for 
the  security  of  freedom. 


SEIZURE    OF    AMERICAN    FISHING 
VESSELS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  Califomian  and  I  am  very  much  In- 
terested in  hemispheric  solidarity.  I  am 
a  supporter  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program,  and  I  have  supported  that 
program  under  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration and  tuider  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. 

I  bring  some  facts  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  which  I  consider  deeply 
disturbing. 

On  Monday,  August  19,  1963,  U.S- 
flag  tuna  vessels  Ruthie  B.  and  Intrepid 
were  fishing  approximately  38  miles 
off  the  northern  coast  of  Peru.  The 
Ruthie  B.  was  accosted,  boarded,  and 
forced  to  deliver  a  crewmember  to 
a  Peruvian  naval  vessel  identifled  as 
"No.  69."  In  addition,  the  patrol  vessel 
seized    possession   of   the   ship's   docu- 


ments. With  the  crewmember  as  a 
hostage  and  with  the  ship's  documents 
of  the  tuna  vessel,  the  captain  of  the 
Peruvian  patrol  vessel  ordered  the 
Ruthie  B.  to  follow  him  into  a  Peruvian 
port.  Prior  to  this  maneuver,  the  Peru- 
vian iMitrol  vessel  fired  across  the  bow  of 
the  Intrepid.  1  am  also  reliably  in- 
formed that  the  patrol  vessel  was  or- 
dered to  seize  the  U.S.  tuna  vessels  Nau- 
tilus, Lexington,  and  Hornet.  This  is 
even  confirmed  by  accoimts  In  Lima 
newspapers.  The  incidents  are  but  a  few 
of  many  that  have  occurred  in  the  past 
year.  You  will  recall  the  seizures  on  the 
high  seas  of  the  tuna  vessels  Western 
King  and  Chicken  of  the  Sea  by  Peru- 
vian authorities  in  November  1962.  The 
owners  of  the  vessels  were  fined  $15,000 
by  the  Peruvian  Government.  The 
seizures  also  involved  a  shooting  episode. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  an  oflacial 
report  on  this  incident  was  prepared 
by  a  U.S.  naval  attach^  and  members  of 
the  State  Department. 

In  May  of  this  year,  an  Ecuadoran 
gunboat  seized  two  vessels,  the  Ranger 
and  the  White  Star.  This  seizure  was 
dramatized  by  the  fact  that  some  20 
other  tuna  boats  fishing  in  the  area  es- 
corted the  seized  vessels  as  they  were 
taken  into  the  Ecuadoran  port.  Despite 
this  demonstration  of  solidarity  and  de- 
spite protests  from  the  Department  of 
State,  these  two  vessels  were  fined  over 
$20,000  before  they  were  released. 

Again,  even  while  these  events  were 
taking  place  in  Ecuador,  the  same  Peru- 
vian gimboat  "No.  69,"  boarded  the  ves- 
sels Freedom  and  Ruthie  B.  This  con- 
tinuing harassment  of  our  fleet  has  the 
fishermen  who  operate  these  vessels 
greatly  worried  that  sooner  or  later  there 
will  be  some  loss  of  life  or  a  boat  sunk 
by  some  trigger-happy  Peruvian  or 
Ecuadoran  sailor. 

Mr.  President,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress is  a  two-way  street.  I  raise  my 
voice  in  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  and 
ask  our  friends  in  Peru  and  Ecuador 
and  in  all  of  South  America  to  bring  to 
a  halt  the  harassment  of  decent  Ameri- 
can fellow  citizens,  whose  vessels  are  en- 
gaged in  tuna  fishing  on  the  high  seas  In 
this  hemisphere.  I  intend  to  raise  my 
voice  again  on  this  subject.  Within  a 
few  weeks  the  Senate  will  have  before 
it  the  mutual  security  bill.  At  that  time 
I  intend  to  go  into  the  matter  further, 
because  the  American  people  do  not 
want  their  fellow  citizens  harassed  by 
gunboats  of  friendly  allies. 

I  asked  the  State  Department  in  writ- 
ing a  number  of  weeks  ago  to  bring  this 
matter  before  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  State  Department  declined  to  do 
so.  I  urge  that  that  action  be  taken 
again.  More  particularly,  let  the  Gov- 
ernment demonstrate  that  we  will  not 
allow  our  fellow  Americans  to  be  kicked 
around. 


ON  CANCER 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  last 
May  1,  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keatxno]  spoke  here 
about  the  specter  of  cancer  which  con- 
tinues to  menace  the  lives  of  millions  of 
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people    in    this    free,    progressive,    and 
otherwiw  healthy  land  of  ours. 

Citing  the  need  for  an  overall,  well- 
coordinated  and  Interrated  plan  to  com- 
bat thla  dread  dleease.  Senator  KxATiNa 
also  Introdueed  Senate  Resolution  133. 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  call  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Cancer  to  meet  that  need, 
hameasinc  all  scientific  and  medical 
talent  and  knowledge  in  this  field,  as 
well  as  all  resources  available  from  pri- 
vate and  goremmental  sectors. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  match  our  col- 
league's eloquent  plea.  Rather.  I  would 
merely  complement  what  he  has  said  by 
inviting  the  Senate's  attention  to  an 
article  entitled  'One.  Quite  Small. 
StatlsUc"  from  the  pages  of  the  Cancer 
News. 

The  article  contains  the  story  of  a 
young  American  boy  who  fell  victim  to 
cancer,  as  told  by  his  mother.  It  Ls 
deeply  touching,  and  I  believe  it  will 
evoke  among  my  colleagues  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  and  compassion  and  a  sense 
of  urgency  in  the  need  for  action. 

Let  us  all  remember  that  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Itself,  within  the  last  decade,  lost 
two  of  its  ahle,  dedicated,  and  compe- 
tent Members,  the  late  Robert  A.  Taft 
and  the  late  Richard  Neuberger.  both  of 
whom  were  victims  of  cancer.  Let  us 
bear  the  memory  of  this  loss  in  mind  as 
we  contemplate  the  case  of  this  un- 
named American  boy  who.  had  he  lived, 
might  have  looked  forward  to  a  long  and 
happy  and  constructive  life. 

I  ask  that  the  article  "One.  Quite 
Small,  Statistic"  be  inserted  in  the 
Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Omb.  Qvm  Small.  Statistic 
(Condcnaed  Prom  Cancer  News) 

{Horn. — A  motber  who  wishes  to  remain 
anonymous  opens  her  heart,  ao  that  others 
may  open  tb«ln  during  this  month's  cancer 
drive:  "I  do  not  want  the  sympathy  of 
friends,"  ah*  baa  said.  "The  little  children 
need  It  so  mucb  more") 


Onoa  w«  w  a  family  of  four.  We  bad  two 
fine  boya  and  Um  usual  assortment  of  bills. 
problems,  love,  and  happiness.  I  felt 
strongly,  however,  that  there  was  one  more 
child  fllttiiig  around  heaven  Just  waiting  to 
come  to  us.  He  was  ours,  only  we  didn't  have 
him  yet. 

Oettlng  tklm  wasn't  easy.  Seven  years  of 
doctors,  prayws,  disappointments,  and  two 
mlscarrlJigaa  went  by  before  we  Anally  gave 
away  tbe  dotbea  that  I  had  saved  for  him. 

Then  tb«  miracle — I  was  pregnant  again. 
When  a  little  boy  was  born,  I  could  find  no 
name  that  meant  direct  gift  from  Ood.  so  I 
settled  for  the  good  name  of  Mark,  and  within 
me  I  knew  Mm  as  something  very  special. 

Be  was,  too.  This  child,  as  he  grew. 
awakened  our  family.  As  so  often  happens 
with  a  later  cblld,  he  reopened  our  eyes  and 
hearts  to  rlcb  new  depths  of  love  and  happi- 
ness. Our  older  boys  quickly  fell  Into  the 
role  of  young  fathers — learning  lessons  of 
patience,  understanding,  and  a  Joyful  tol- 
erance of  this  young  upstart  who  gleefully 
managed  to  keep  us  a  bit  off  balance  moat 
of  the  time. 

His  first  nickname  was  Sir  Sprout,  quickly 
followed  by  Sad  Sack.  Geronlmo.  then  Onally 
by  Little  CThum,  which  he  loved.  Whenever 
he  awoke  tlxma  m  nap.  some  member  of  the 
faoolly  would  sound  tornado  alert,  for  life 
seldoot  peaceful  as  Mark  learned  to  cope 


with  the  world.  He  did  quite  well.  too. 
Once,  when  be  was  3.  as  I  picked  him  off  the 
top  of  our  upright  piano,  I  thought,  "Little 
boy — owner  of  the  world  "  His  was  a  will 
and  spirit  so  Intense  and  vital  I  hoped  the 
wtjrld  could  never  tiime  It.  fur  to  us  it  was 
as   refreshing   and   free  as  a   cool   breeze. 

Many  times  during  those  tlrst  years  I 
looked  at  him — button  nose,  smiling  mouth, 
quick  blue  eyes,  blond  hair — and  I  thought. 
"I'll  remember  you  always.  Just  like  this." 

He  loved  roly-P"Iy  buRs.  puppies.  hotdoKs. 
puzzles  and,  m^ist  of  itU,  trains  When  he 
was  4  he  decided  to  become  a  train  driver, 
so  he  could  give  free  rides  to  all  little 
children. 

Then  one  day.  shortly  before  he  whs  5,  he 
became  Ul.  We  were  told  that  he  had  leu- 
kemia— blood  cancer — and  was  Kolug  to  die. 
That  afternoon  my  husband  assembled  the 
tricycle  we  had  hidden  away  for  Christmas. 
and  together  we  watched  him  happily  ride 
It  for  a  shcjrt  while  before  we  left  for  the 
hospital 

After  3  weeks  of  needles,  pain,  transfu- 
sions, and  pills,  we  were  able  to  brtn^;  him 
home  Then  began  the  endless  blood  tests 
and  the  deadly  game  of  trying  to  keep  tills 
child  alive,  with  the  one  hope  that  a  cure 
would  be  found  In  time 

Looking  Into  the  bright,  confident  eyes  of 
a  beloved  child  with  the  certain  knowledge 
we  had.  listening  to  the  pain  of  treatments 
which  could  not  cure,  watching  this  beauti- 
ful creation  of  Ood  s  slowly  die — this  was 
ui. bearable  But  he  died  for  a  whole  year, 
and  no  help  cunie 

Our  great  love  for  this  child  protected  him 
from  nothing  When  he  cried,  "Mama,  help 
me  "  I  could  not.  As  his  tK>dy  swelled,  I 
gave  him  love  Instead  of  healing  medicine 
As  he  went  blind,  I  told  him  st-orles  to  ease 
the  pain.  Through  the  last  days,  as  parts 
of  his  body  became  forever  cold,  I  covered 
them  with  blankets  As  he  hemorrhaged 
and  was  racked  by  convulsions,  I  said  gixxl- 
by  for  a  while.  After  he  was  dead.  I  closed 
his  eyes. 

So  we  are  four  again  We  know  once  again 
that  there  U  a  child  In  heaven  who  Is  part 
of  us.  But  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
know  him.  Mark's  light  will  shine  through 
the  rest  of  our  lives. 

Yesterday,  as  I  shopped.  I  noticed  on  the 
store  counter  the  familiar  container  labeled 
"Give  to  cancer."  One  dime  lay  on  the  bot- 
tom, and  It  somehow  made  the  container 
seem  more  empty  than  If  there  had  been 
none.  I  longed  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the 
people  who  passed  It  by  and  help  them 
understand. 

If  this  can  help  you  know  that  your  money 
can  someday  give  to  other  children,  perhaps 
to  yours,  what  we  were  unable  to  give  to 
our  little  boy.  then  Mark's  light  may  also 
shine  on  them  — The  mother  of  one,  quite 
small,  statistic. 


CIVIL   RIGHTS:    A  VOICE   FOR 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
tragic  indeed  to  note  that  187  years  after 
our  country's  Independence,  some  of  our 
fellow  citizens  are  not  able  to  participate 
in  our  way  of  life  solely  because  of  the 
color  of  their  skin  or  their  country  of 
origin.  All  Americans  who  view  this 
problem  with  a  conscience  and  with  a 
sense  of  humanity  must  realize  that  the 
patience  of  some  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans has  been  sorely  tried.  Yet.  if  this 
quest  for  equality  of  opportunity  and 
attainment  of  the  privileges  granted  to 
all  our  citizens  by  our  Republic  and  Its 
Constitution  Ls  to  be  successful.  I  urse 
all  our  citizens  to  let  the  rule  of  reason 
predominate    rather    than    the    rule    of 


force.  I  recognize  the  constitutional 
right  of  petition.  My  views  on  civil 
rights  are  those  of  a  lifetime.  I  urge 
thovse  who  are  going  to  exercise  their 
constitutional  right  of  peaceful  assembly 
to  proceed  with  meticulous  care,  it 
would,  indeed,  be  a  tragedy  if  progrea 
which  has  beer  so  long  in  the  making 
were  to  be  damaged  by  tlie  actions  of  a 
few. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  New  York 
fMr.  Keating]  has  appropriately  com- 
mented on  this  matter  as  follows  earUer 
this  week: 

The  march  to  Washington,  therefore.  Is  an 
American  cause  And  its  method  also  It 
thoroughly  American.  The  ConstltuUon 
safeguards  the  right  of  the  people  to  u- 
semble  peaceably  and  to  petition  Congrt* 
for  redress  of  grievances.  The  march  to 
Washington  will  be  a  basic  exercise  of  tbetc 
fundamental  rights.  The  freedom  to  demon- 
strate  In   this   fashion    Is   undeniable. 

With  freedom,  however,  come  lir  respon- 
sibilities The  civil  rights  movement  has  t 
tremendous  responsibility  both  to  itself  and 
to  the  people  of  Washington  ai.d  to  Uu 
Congress  to  maintain  peace  and  order  hert 
on  August  28.  Any  Incident  or  outbreak 
of  violence  connected  with  the  demonstra- 
tion could  do  grave  duniage  to  the  cItU 
rights  cause  It  would  furnish  a  spurloia 
but  convenient  pretext  to  the  enemies  of 
civil  rights  to  delay  or  scuttle  the  pendlnf 
legl.slation  It  could  also  mean  a  setback  for 
the  techniques  of  nonviolent  action  whlcb 
up  to  now  have  had  great  success  In  winning 
valued  concessions  to  Negro  rights  In  many 
parta  of  the  country  without  active  Govern- 
ment Intervention. 

I  seek  equal  treatment  under  law  for 
all  Americans — no  matter  from  what  na- 
tion they  came,  no  matter  the  color  of 
tiieir  skin,  no  matter  their  economic  con- 
dition, or  religious  practices. 

I  was  particularly  Impressed  with  the 
comments  recently  made  In  the  Senate 
by  one  of  our  colleagues,  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorr]. 
Here  Is  a  Senator  whose  votes  on  clrfl 
rights  legislation.  I  feel  sure,  will  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  cast  by  myself 
and  by  many  of  our  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  fought  for 
years  for  legislation  to  assure  the  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  under  law  for  all  our 
people. 

Both  Senator  RiBicorr  and  Senator 
Keating,  incidentally,  made  a  real  con- 
tribution to  this  great  debate  earlier  this 
week  when  they  offered  a  joint  amend- 
ment to  the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act 
which  would  bar  discrimination  under 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs.  I  have 
been  glad  to  join  fith  them  as  a  co- 
author of  this  amendment. 

Senator  RiBicorr's  recent  remarks  re- 
iterated the  wisdom  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
who  said  in  his  Cooper  Union  address 
over  a  century  and  3  years  ago: 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might, 
and  In  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to 
do  our  duty  as  we  under.stand  It. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
is  a  Democrat.  The  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  and  I  are  Republicans.  As 
Americans,  we  have  not  only  coauthored 
the  President's  civil  rights  legislation 
now  before  Congress,  but  authored  what 
we  regard  as  additional  and  needed 
measures  in  this  controversial  area  as 
well.  In  taking  this  position,  we  have  not 
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jcted  in  the  belief  that  law  alone  will 
right  the  wrongs  of  long  generations.  In 
taking  this  position,  we  have  not  acted  In 
the  belief  that  a  solution  promulgated  in 
Washington  will  alone  remedy  the  acts  of 
discrimination  which  take  place  In  North 
as  well  as  South,  In  the  East  and  West. 
Indeed,  such  discrimination  must  be 
eradicated  wherever  It  occurs  In  com- 
munities throughout  our  land— not  only 
against  members  of  the  Negro  race,  but 
also  the  Indian,  who  was  the  "first  Amer- 
ican," those  of  Mexican  descent,  of  Jap- 
anese descent,  indeed,  all  of  our  great 
heterogeneous  population  of  180  million. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
called  in  this  Chamber  for  responsibility 
by  both  "white  and  Negro,  citizen  and 
legislator."  He  has  recognized  that 
while  "discrimination  in  hiring  can  and 
must  be  ended  "  that  "there  must  also  be 
trained  Negroes  to  apply  for  jobs."  He 
correctly  stated  that  it  Is  equally  Inde- 
fensible to  give  one  a  Job  because  of  his 
race— whatever  his  race  may  be — as  It 
is  to  deny  him  one  because  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  a  perceptive  observer 
of  the  Washington  scene  and  student  of 
the  Senate.  Mr.  William  S.  White,  has 
called  attention  to  Senator  RiBicorr's 
excellent  address  in  his  syndicated  col- 
umn which  was  carried  several  weeks 
igo  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mr. 
White  noted  in  part: 

Per  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoft.  of  Con- 
necticut, hiis  made  a  contribution  of  mem- 
orable decency  and  commonsense  to  what 
ihould  be  a  high  national  dialog  of  self- 
restraint  and  responsibility.  This  national 
problem  needs  not  the  screams  of  dema- 
|ogs  but  the  sober  consideration  of  self- 
controlled  men  honestly  In  search  of  fair 
uid  sensible  solutions. 

Months  ago.  I  joined  with  several  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  RepubUcan  Party 
m  introducing  the  most  forward-looking 
proposals  now  before  the  Senate  having 
to  do  with  the  equality  of  opportunity  In 
the  fields  of  voting,  education,  housing, 
public  accommodations,  employment, 
»nd  the  sidminlstration  of  justice.  The 
idministration  recently  recommended 
proposals  in  some  of  these  areas. 

Now  is  the  time  for  sound  legislative 
progress  to  be  made  by  Members  In  both 
parties  acting  simply  as  decent  Ameri- 
cans, Let  us  also  remember  that  the 
question  of  human  and  civil  rights  la  not 
merely  one  of  law.  It  Is  a  question  of 
morality  and  of  conscience.  To  build  a 
better  America,  in  which  all  our  people 
can  actively  participate,  will  require 
freat  exertions  by  each  of  us.  This  ef- 
fort cannot  take  place  In  Washington 
alone.  It  must  take  place  in  every  com- 
munity in  our  land.  The  times  require 
not  buUheadedness  or  softheadedness. 
The  times  require  levelheadedness  and 
Kood  will. 


THE   NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  7  and  August  15,  1963,  I  had 
printed  in  the  Congrcssional  Rkcoro 
various  editorials  and  other  documents 
expressing  concern  about  and  criticism 
0^  the  proposed  Moscow  test  ban  treaty. 
1  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 


of  these  remarks  the  following  mate- 
rials on  this  subject: 

An  editorial  from  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  dated  August  21,  1963.  entitled 
"Look  Who's  Talking." 

A  front-page  editorial  from  the  Man- 
chester Union  Leader,  of  Manchester, 
N.H.,  dated  Augtist  21,  1963,  entitled 
"The  Death  Trap." 

An  article  by  Mr.  Holmes  Alexander, 
as  printed  in  the  Times  and  Democrat, 
of  Orangeburg,  S.C,  entitled  "Taking 
a  Backward  Look  on  United  States- 
Russian  Relations."  It  is  dated  August 
21, 1963. 

A  broadcast  editorial,  dated  August 
20, 1963,  over  Station  WOKE,  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

A  recent  editorial  from  the  Indian- 
apolis Star  entitled  ""What's  Behind  the 
Treaty?" 

An  editorial  from  the  News  and 
Courier,  of  Charleston.  S.C,  of  August 
20.  1963.  entitled  "The  Test  Ban 
Tragedy." 

A  recent  article,  by  Brig.  Gen.  S.  L.  A. 
Marshall,  published  in  the  Miami  Her- 
ald, entitled  "Peril  Is  in  Believing  All 
Is  Sweetness." 

A  recent  article  by  David  Lav*a-ence, 
published  hi  the  Columbia  Record  of 
Colimibia,  S.C,  on  August  19,  1963.  en- 
titled "Strange  Pleas  Being  Lodged  for 
Test  Ban." 

An  article  by  David  Lawrence,  pub- 
lished in  the  Evening  Star  on  August 
20,  1963,  entitled  "Too  Late  for  Senate 
To  Advise:  Chamber  Believed  Given  No 
Chance  for  Constitutional  Role  on 
Treaty." 

Research  Institute  Recommendations, 
dated  August  9, 1963. 

Manlon  Forum  weekly  broadcast, 
dated  August  11,  1963.  by  Representa- 
tive Craio  Hosmer,  entitled  "The  Risks 
Involved  In  the  Test  Ban  Treaty." 

An  advertisement,  by  Robert  B. 
Dresser,  published  In  the  Providence 
Journal  of  Providence,  R.I.,  on  August 
16,  1963,  entitled  "The  Limited  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty  Should  Not  Be  Rati- 
fied." 

An  editorial,  by  the  Jefferson  Standard 
Broadcasting  Co.,  dated  August  15,  1963, 
entitled  "Communists  Bringing  Gifts." 
An  article  by  George  Todt.  published 
In  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald- 
Examiner  of  recent  date  entitled  "A 
Chilling  Document." 

An  article,  by  BUI  Pugh,  published  in 
the  Oakland  Tribune  on  August  20,  1963, 
entitled  "Knowland  Would  "Vote  Against 
Pact:  Ex -Senator  Warns  Soviets  Break 
Treaties." 

An  article,  by  David  Lawrence,  pub- 
lished In  the  Sumter  Daily  Item  on  Au- 
gust 20,  1963,  In  Siunter,  S.C,  entiUed 
"Top  Brass  Afraid  To  Incur  Disfavor  on 
Nuclear  Pact?" 

An  article,  by  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul 
Scott,  published  in  the  Times  and  Dem- 
ocrat of  Orangeburg,  S.C,  on  August  20, 
1963,  entitled  "Don't  Trust  Them— 
GRUumro." 

An  article,  by  Constantlne  Brown,  pub- 
lished in  the  State,  of  Columbia,  S.C,  on 
August  17,  1963,  entitled  "Nonaggression 
Pact  To  Be  Second  Step:  Test  Ban  Re- 
garded as  Meaningless." 

My  weekly  newsletter,  dated  August  26, 
1963.  entitled  "The  $64  Question." 


An  article,  by  Eric  Sevareid,  published 
hi  the  Evening  Star  of  August  22,  1963, 
entitled  "NATO,  After  Treaty  Is  OK'd: 
Lulling  Our  AlUance-Strengthening  Ef- 
fort Believed  Soviet  Goal  in  A-Accord." 

An  editorial,  from  the  Evening  Star 
of  August  22,  1963,  entitled  "Test  Ban 
Critics." 

An  article,  written  by  Clarence  E.  Man- 
lon, published  in  the  Newberry  Sun  of 
Newberry,  S.C,  on  August  22,  1963,  en- 
titled "Test  Ban  Fatal  to  US.  Interests." 

An  editorial,  from  the  Aiken  Standard 
and  Review  of  Aiken,  S.C,  dated  August 
21,  1963,  entitled  "Seduction?" 

An  editorial,  from  the  Indianapolis 
News  of  August  19,  1963,  entitled  "It  All 
Fits." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials, articles,  and  other  documents  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

[From   the  Dallas   Morning   News,   Aug.   21, 

1963] 

Look  Who's  Talking 

A  national  citizens  comnalttee  has  been 
formed  to  support  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  This  newspaper  has  Just  received  a 
mailing  put  out  for  that  committee  by  a  New 
York  public  relations  firm.  Along  with  a 
summary  of  arguments  In  support  of  the 
treaty,  the  mailing  contained  a  long  list  of 
prominent  citizens  who  have  endorsed  the 
test  ban  agreement  and  are  urging  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  do  the  same. 

These  citizens  committees — ^formed  on 
both  sides  of  every  major  issue — are  usually 
much  alike.  Many  of  the  names  crop  up 
time  after  time,  and  probably  not  many  peo- 
ple pay  a  lot  of  attention  of  them.  Par- 
ticularly interesting  about  this  one  Is  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  on  which  Its  members 
are  offering  their  advice  and  the  ejcperlence — 
or  lack  of  It — In  that  particular  field. 

The  test  ban  treaty  Is  essentially  a  com- 
plicated military  subject.  Its  success  or 
failure  of  ratification  will  have  primary 
effect  on  our  national  security.  Though 
every  citizen — whatever  his  competence  In 
these  matters — certainly  has  a  perfect  right 
to  express  his  opinions,  the  weight  of  those 
opinions  most  certainly  should  be  Judged 
upon  competence. 

This  particular  citizens  committee  lists 
166  sponsors.  Broken  down  by  professions, 
the  list  Includes  37  ministers  and  religious 
leaders,  39  professors  and  educators,  20  writ- 
ers and  novelists,  15  business  leaders,  10 
playwrights  and  producers,  9  artists,  8  com- 
posers and  conductors.  7  architects,  7  govern- 
ment ofittcials,  5  poets,  and  9  persons  of  mls- 
cellaneovis  background. 

The  list  Includes  such  well-known  names 
as:  Steve  Allen,  Pannie  Hurst,  James  Jones, 
Ella  Kazan,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Archi- 
bald MacLeUh,  Arthur  MUler,  Walter 
Beuther,  Dore  Schary,  Irwin  Shaw,  John 
Steinbeck,  Mark  Van  Doren,  and  Roy  WUklns. 

On  the  entire  list  of  166  names  there  is  not 
one  ijerson  known  as  a  military  leader  of 
military  authority.  That's  amartng,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  subject.  We're 
always  Interested  In  hearing  what  Arthur 
Miller.  Steve  Allen,  or  John  Steinbeck  has 
to  say  on  any  number  of  other  Issues.  But 
on  the  subject  of  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
we'd  rather  listen  to  the  experts — and  we 
hope  the  Senate  will  do  the  same. 

One  of  those  experts,  SAC  Chief  Gen. 
Thomas  S.  Power,  has  flatly  opposed  the 
treaty  as  "a  great  mistake"  In  testimony 
before  the  Senate.  Power  added  that  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  "Is  not  In  the  best  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States." 

Several  days  ago.  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the 
"father  of  the  H-bomb,"  took  a  similar  view. 
He  s£.ld  the  treaty  could  cost  us  otu'  nuclear 
superiority  over  the  Russians. 
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AltlKNigh  tlM  Joint  Chlafs  of  SUIT  bAV« 
DOW  tmloi— 11  UM  trsAty,  tbey  were  obviously 
reluetAnt  and  there  U  eometliin^  a  Uttle  bit 
fUhy  about  the  endoraement.  A  abort  time 
ago  tlM  Joint  Chiefs  were  unanlmoua  In 
their  oppoaltloa  to  this  kind  of  treaty.  What 
changed  tiMir  minds? 

Perhapa  tha  taatlmony  of  Gen.  Curtis  E. 
LeMay,  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  is  a  clue. 
LeMay  aald  that  U  the  treaty  were  stlU  tn 
the  propoaad  stage  he  would  recommend 
against  It. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did.  LeMay  still 
says  there  are  net  disadvantages  to  the  treaty 
from  a  military  standpoint,  but  that  these 
may  now  ba  offset  by  advantages  In  the 
political  field. 

Just  what  this  political  field  encompasses 
Is  not  dear.  Is  It  strictly  the  politics  of 
International  diplomacy,  or  does  domestic 
politics  enter  In?  Some  months  ago,  the 
Kennedy  administration  and  Its  allies  tn 
Congreaa  ralaad  a  fuss  about  Pentagon  gen- 
erals ancacMl  In  politics — and  they  weren't 
talking  ..bout  Jiut  domestic  politics 

Th  famous  Fulbrlght  memo  and  foUowup 
orders  by  Secretary  McNamara  In  effect  told 
military  leaders  they  could  be  seen  but  not 
heard,  except  on  strictly  military  matters. 
All  that  DOW  seams  to  have  been  changed. 

[From  tha  Manchester   (NJ)    Union  Tlmee. 
Aug   31.  19631 

Thx  Diath   T«ap 

Read  and  shlrer  at  the  article  by  the  famed 
Washington  columnist.  Holmes  Alexsmder, 
which  starta  on  this  page  today  i  see  head- 
line. "Better  Look  This  Treaty  In  Mouth"), 
Learn  that  one  US.  Senator  was  so  carried 
away  by  the  possible  nuclear  test  ban  that 
he  wantad  to  cut  our  arms  budget  $5  billion 
a  year.  Ftva  other  Senators  Joined  him  In 
slobbering  over  the  illusion  of  peace.  They 
fled  In  panic  from  reality. 

If  this  la  not  enough  to  frighten  any  Amer- 
ican who  wanta  to  see  his  children  grow  up 
In  freadon  and  his  Nation  remain  out  of 
the  slave  pit  of  communism,  let  him  consider 
the  doubla-page  advertisement  carried  last 
week  in  tha  New  York  Times  and,  presum- 
ably, other  large  metropolitan  newspapers  In 
support  of  the  nuclear  test  ban.  It  was 
signed  by  46  of  what  the  advertisement  de- 
scribea  aa  successful  businessmen  and  indus- 
trial laadara  who,  according  to  the  ad.  were 
not  given  to  wishful  thinking. 

Of  coura*  thaae  businessmen  have  not  been 
trained  la  tha  field  of  atomic  or  hydro(;en 
bomba  or  tn  military  strategy  but.  neverthe- 
less, becauaa  they  are  successful  in  business, 
they  wotild  praaume  to  know  all  the  answers 
in  regard  to  tha  Nation's  foreign  policy. 

In  oontraat.  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  father  of 
the  bydrogan  bomb  and  an  expert  on  nu- 
clear matters,  told  the  US.  Senate  last  week 
that  it  would  be  most  dangerous  for  the 
United  Stataa  to  agree  to  the  propoaed  test 
ban  treaty. 

Dr.  Teller  has  no  Job  to  protect,  as  have 
the  chlafa  at  the  armed  services  and  the 
chief  of  tha  Atocnic  Energy  Commission,  He 
U  not  running  for  the  US.  Senate  nor  is  he 
trying  to  help  the  Democratic  Party  build  up 
a  phony  appearance  of  being  the  father  of 
universal  peace,  and  thus  gain  votes. 

From  Oerntany.  Constantine  Brown,  the 
long-esperlanced  foreign  corree{x>ndent.  re- 
ports that  knowledgeable  European  observ- 
ers, with  an  understanding  of  history,  see 
a  oomplata  similarity  between  the  propoaed 
Moscow  treaty  and  the  one  aliened  by  the  fat- 
headed  and  futile  British  Prime  Minister. 
Neville  Chamberlain,  with  Hitler  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago. 

Those  oC  ua  who  remember,  shudder  when 
recalling  tba  aiUy  Chamberlain  standing  at 
the  airport  in  London,  shaking  his  umbrella 
In  one  hand  and  holding  the  treaty  In  the 
other  and  saying:  "Peace  In  our  time."  We 
remember  all   the   American   boys  and   the 


boys  and  families  of  every  nation  who  per- 
ished during  "peace  In  our  time." 

Writing  from  another  part  of  Eurtipe. 
Henry  J.  Taylor,  columnist  and  former  U  S. 
Ambassador  to  Swltrerland.  reports  the  same 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  realistic  Euro- 
peans, who  see  the  United  States  t>eing 
sucked  Into  a  pbony  peace  trap  which,  in 
reality,  is  a  death  trap 

Unfortunately  the  average  citizen  in  this 
country,  busy  at  his  J<jb  and  taking  core  of 
his  or  her  family.  Is  Indifferent,  believing 
that  our  leaders  In  WaBhliigton  know  best. 
They  should  but.  unfortunately,  they  don't. 

The  Brlti-sh  leaders  at  Munich  didn't  kni)W 
best,  Eis  the  Britishers  who  subsequently  'lied 
under  a  rain  cif  Nazi  bomlw—  msitiy  of  them 
right  In  their  own  t>ed8 — found  out. 

U  a  leaders  and  British  leaders  dldn  t 
know  beet  at  Yalta  or  Tfheran.  as  the  en- 
slaved millions  of  Eastern  E^Uope  now  know. 
as  every  morning  they  awaken  to  another 
grim,  endless  round  of  futile  toll  as  slaves 
of  the  S<jvlet  Union 

In  the  end  It  will  be  average  American 
citizens,  all  of  us.  who  will  pay  for  the  pres- 
ent administration  walking  into  the  death- 
trap of  a  test  b.\n  with  the  Ku,s«iaMS 

ThU  test  ban  will  allow  the  Ru-sslans  to 
continue  testing  In  the  field  where  they  are 
weakest  It  will  prevent  the  United  States 
from  conducting  atmospheric  tests  where  we 
are  weakest  It  will  present  the  United 
States  from  developing  an  adequate  defensive 
mlMile  which  could  protect  us  from  the 
horror  of  hydrogen  and  atomic  bombs  being 
dropped  on  our  liomes 

Since  It  Is  we  who  will  suffer  In  the  end.  it 
is  up  to  us  to  make  our  representatives  in 
Washington  know  hr>w  we  feel  in  this  matter 
The  average  U  -S  citizen  understands  that  the 
Russians  are  playing  tt)  win  and  that  any 
agreement  they  enter  into  in  the  meanwhile 
Is  merely  a  misleading  tactic  on  the  road  to 
ultimate  victory  for  the  Russlan.s 

Since  we  will  suffer,  let  ua  speak  out  now. 
Write  or  wire  y  lur  Senators  wh(?  will  be  vot- 
ing on  whether  or  not  the  United  States 
should  ratify  the  te«t  ban  treaty  Tell  them 
how  you  feel  about  the  treaty  Tell  them 
you  don't  want  to  be   led  into  a  deathtrap, 

(From    the    Orangeburg     (SC  )     Times    and 

Democrat,  Aug.   21.  1963] 

Taking  a  Bac  kward  Look  on  Unitid  States- 

russian    rk1.ations 

(By  Holme*  Alexander) 

W\.sm.sGTO.s,  DC  -Senator  Bourkb  Hick- 
ENLOOPZK,  a  senior  and  easential  Republican 
in  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  debate,  has 
in  his  p<j6se«slon  volume  78.  part  1.  Con- 
GRESiiiONAL  Rk.ori> — a  29-year-old  document 
of  historic  pertinance  to  the  latest  can-we- 
trust-Russlan  debate. 

Back  In  1933  President  Roosevelt  used  his 
Executive  authority  to  recognize  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. The  Congress  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  decision,  but  in  January  1934,  after 
Rooeevelt  nominated  WUUanri  Christian  Bul- 
llt  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  USSR  .  the 
Senate  assumed  the  same  advl.se-nnd-i'on- 
sent  responsibility  that  It  now  has  In  tlie 
nuclear  treaty 

The  late  Senator  Vandenberg  Republican, 
of  Michigan,  did  Just  what  Hickenloopzs 
has  now  done.  Both  these  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  de- 
manded to  see  the  correspondence  between 
the  President  and  Ru-solau  negotiators. 
Rooeevelt  did  submit  the  letters  In  question. 
President  Kennedy  at  this  writing  has  not 
complied.  The  Co.vGRr.s.sio.vAL  Record  now 
in  HiCKENLOoPER's  possession  (and  read  by 
me),  contains  the  Roosevelt-Lltvlnoff  cor- 
respondence which  was  the  subject  of  de- 
bate In  January  1934.  during  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  73d  Congress.  Only  three  Sen- 
ator*— Harrt  Btrd,  HATnrN.  and  Russeu.  - 
have  careers  that  span  the  three  turbulent 
decades. 


Vandenberg  told  the  Senate  that,  while  qq^ 
certain  he'd  have  voted  for  recognition  ba 
felt  constrained  to  agree  that  we  should  Mod 
an  Ambassador — now  that  the  correspond, 
ence  was  before  the  Senate. 

"But."  he  added.  "I  shoxild  have  declined 
U>  proceed  in  the  absence  of  these  tU- 
controlUng   documents." 

We  shall  see  In  a  moment  why  Vandenben 
believed,  as  Hickenlck>pe«  does  today,  such 
docim\ents  to  be  "all-controlling"  in  tjjj 
Senate's  decision  to  ratify  the  Presldeni'i 
liCtlon.  But  first,  let's  note  that  Vandenberg 
w.ts  acting  from  vigilance,  not  from  few. 
In   this  esirly  dealing  with  Soviet  Russia. 

"I  want  to  make  It  perfectly  plain."  sud 
Vandenberg.  "that  I  am  not  In  the  slightest 
degree  fearful  of  any  raid  by  communisni  on 
America  •  •  •  But  fear  does  not  need  to 
precede  vigilance.  I  have  been  raLsed  on  th« 
theory  that  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty 
Tlierefore.  It  h.is  seamed  U)  me  Uiat  complete 
effective  and  conclusive  defense  against  ttw 
infiltration  in  America  by  subversive  prxips- 
gnnda  was  a  prerequisite  to  any  relatlonshijs 
of  an  official  nature  with  Moscow" 

Vandenberg.  a  little  too  overoonfldent  of 
his  country  in  one  respect,  said  he  agreed 
with  Stalin  that  communism  could  not  b* 
exp<jrted  to  America,  yet  he  Insisted  that  the 
Senate  see  for  Itself  what  pledges  were  given. 
The  key  pledges  were  contained  in  a  letter 
dated  W&shlngt.>n.  November  16,  1933.  from 
People's  Commls-sar  for  Foreign  Affairs  Maxim 
Lltvlnoff  to  F  D  R  It  reads  in  Its  substantUl 
part: 

"E>EA«  Mb  Pre-sident  I  have  the  honor  to 
Inf  )rm  you  th.it  coincident  with  the  estsb- 
llshment  of  diplomatic  relationship  between 
our  two  governments.  It  will  be  the  fixed 
policy    of   the   Government   of    the   U  S5A. 

"1.  To  respect  scrupulously  the  indispu- 
table right  of  the  United  States  to  order  Itt 
own  life  •  •  •  In  Its  own  way  and  to  refnin 
from  Interference  In  any  manner  In  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  the  United  States. 

"2    To  refrain,  and  to  restrain  all  personi 

•  •  •  from  any  act.  overt  or  covert,  liable 
In  any  way  whatever  to  injure  the  tran- 
quillity, prosjierlty.  order,  and  security  of  tbe 
whole  or  any  p«u-t  of  the  United  States, 

"3.  Not  to  permit  the  formation  or  resi- 
dence  •    •    •  of    any    organization    or   group 

•  •  •  which  •  •  •  makes  attempt  upon  tbe 
territorial  integrity  of  the  United  States;  not 
to  form,  subsidize,  support,  or  permit  •  •  • 
groups  having  the  aim  of  armed  struggles 
against  the  United  States 

"4  Not  to  permit  the  formation  or  resi- 
dence •  •  •  of  any  organization  •  •  ' 
which  has  as  an  aim  the  overthrow  or  •  *  * 
the  bringing  about  by  force  of  a  change  In 
the  political  or  social  order  of  the  United 
States  •• 

Such  was  the  Soviet  Union's  8<ilemn  vow 
of  llve-and-let-llve.  It  was  given  to  the 
President,  the  Senate,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple at  a  time  when  we  had  relatively  Utile 
experience  In  Communist  trustworthiness. 

But  today,  after  nearly  30  years  of  Russian 
perfidy,  the  Senate  has  the  same  question 
before  it:  What  good  is  any  diplomatic  ar- 
rangement with  Red  Russia? 

[From    WOKE   Radio.   Charleston.  SC.  Aug 
20.    1^63  I 
WOKE   Editorial 

Regardless  of  whether  we  Americans  like 
it  or  not.  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  going  to  ratify 
the  treaty  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
stiites  are  going  to  get  a  test  ban  treaty,  not 
on  the  merits  of  such  a  treaty,  but  strictly  on 
the  p<jwer  of  the  Kennedy  administration  to 
enforce  Its  will  on  the  national  news  medls. 
the  VS.  Congress  and  the  witnesses  appear- 
ing before  congressional  committees. 

Even  before  the  two  members  of  the  non- 
governmental Council  on  Foreign  Relatione. 
Presidential  appointee  W.  Averell  Harrlman 
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and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  left  for 
Moscow  to  try  and  "sell"  the  test  ban  treaty 
Idea  to  the  one  that  it  favored,  the  national 
news  media  was  stating  that  it  would  ba 
ratified  by  the  VS.  Senate.  ThU  before  the 
treaty  was  even  Initialed  or  signed  in  Moa- 
cow.  Since  the  actual  signing  of  tha  taat 
ban  treaty,  certain  members  of  the  D.S.  Con- 
press  have  been  keeping  up  their  barrage 
of  victory  statements,  some  saying  that  the 
Senate  vote  would  be  80  to  00  in  favor  of  the 
ratification.  All  of  these  gauged.  evidenUy 
to  sell  grasaroota  America  on  the  idea  that 
this  test  ban  treaty  will  avert  nuclear  war. 
The  horrors  of  such  a  calamity  liave  been 
overplayed  in  order  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  a  test  t>an  treaty  is  the  only  way 
to  combat  communism  and  otir  deadly 
enemy  and  to  discourage  graasroota  Amarica 
from  sending  a  vocal  barrage  of  Its  own  In 
the  form  of  letters,  wires,  and  phone  calls. 

We  recall  that  on  Augiist  18  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara  reversed  hia  ear- 
Uer  testimony,  before  South  Carolina's  own 
Senator    St«om    THinucOND.   that   the   Rus- 
sians have  developed  an  antimiasUe  system. 
In  support  of  the  admlnUtration's  drlva  tar 
t  lest  ban  treaty.  McNamara  told  tha  Senate 
that  the  CommunUU  had  not  develc^Md  an 
antlmlaaUe  mlasUe.     Tha  Defanaa  Secretary 
was  placed  in  a  quandary  wiien  that  great 
American    patriot.    Senator    THUanowo.    re- 
minded  him   of  his  earlier   taatlmony.     8o 
there  you  have  a  directed  oontradlcOon  of 
what  Defense  Secretary  had  told  tha  Armed 
Bervlcea  Committee  earlier.     Anything  goea. 
Just  aa  long  aa  the  test  ban  traaty  la  rati- 
fied by  the  UJ3.  Senate.    But,  tha  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  not  the  only  person  who  has 
reversed  his  testimony  or  conviction  since  the 
power  of  the  administration  has  J>een  turned 
loose  on  the  national  news  media,  the  U.S. 
Congress    and    governmental    wltneaeea    ap- 
pearing   before   various   congresaional   com- 
mittees.    The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  reversed 
their  earlier  testimony  that  they  oppoae  the 
test  ban  treaty.    One  of  our  military  leader* 
said  that  he  would  have  stood  in  oppoeition 
to  the  test  ban  treaty  If  he  had  been  given 
the  opportunity  liefore  the  metxai  ilgnlng. 
One   military   leader  haa  come   out  ecdidly 
•gainst   the  treaty  but  other*,  relueiantly, 
have  endorsed  the  teat  ban  treaty,  with  aome 
reservations.    Tee,  the  power  of  the  adminl*- 
traUon  haa  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  pmr- 
tldpants  in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
not  on  the  merits  of  the  test  ban  treaty,  but 
on  the  power  of  the  administration  to  en- 
force lU  will  on  those  participating  in  the 
hearlnga. 

In  the  Scott  and  Allen  report  of  August 
14,  commenting  on  the  reversal  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  these  two 
newsmen  pointed  up  that  "This  dramatic, 
backstage,  about-face  by  the  top  military 
leaders  was  brought  about  by  the  President's 
using  both  his  personal  prestige  and  great 
power  as  Commander  in  Chief.  (The  Presi- 
dent told  the  Joint  Chiefs)  'If  by  some 
chance  the  Senate  would  faU  to  ratify  this 
treaty  It  would  be  the  worst  blow  to  thto 
country's  prestige  since  the  Russians 
launched  their  Sputnik.'  Repeatedly  the 
President  assured  the  Joint  Chiefs  that  he 
would  not  let  the  treaty  undermine  the 
country's  military  strength." 

The  apparent  result  of  the  President's  In- 
sistent assurance  that  the  test-ban  treaty 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  th*  security  of 
our  country  Is  the  reversal  of  the  earlier 
testimony  by  the  top  military  leaders  of  our 
Nation.  This  is  Just  another  in  a  long  list 
of  decisions  that  th*  President  and  his  dicle 
of  civilian  "whis  kids"  adviser*  hav*  mad*, 
without  consulting  q\ialiflad  people  In  the 
Government.  Rather  than  sseklng  their  ad- 
vice before  such  decisions  are  mad*,  the  ad- 
mlnlstratlon  goes  ahead  and  makes  the  com- 
mitments and  then  depends  on  Ita  power 
of  pursuaalon. 
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This  power  of  enforcing  its  will  on  the 
national  news  media,  the  VS.  Congress  and 
the  witness**  appearing  before  congressional 
InweatlgatlTe  oommltteea  will  give  the  people 
of  our  beloTed  United  States  a  test-ban 
treaty,  unless  they  have  the  will  to  resist  the 
will  of  the  administration  and  instruct  the 
Members  of  the  VS.  Senate  to  refxise  to  ratify 
the  treaty  so  that  we  might  complete  nu- 
cleetf  tests  in  the  atmoephere,  perfect  our 
antimissile  missile  and  provide  the  necessary 
protection  of  our  cities  and  citizens  from  the 
Russian-launched  missiles. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  Star] 
What's  Bisutd  thk  Truatt? 
One  of  the  questions  that  will  be  asked 
when  the  Senate  begins  debating  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  is  whether  there  are 
secret  sgreements  made  under  the  table  on 
which  the  treaty  was  negotiated.    If  so,  what 

are  they? 

There  is  an  unsubBtantiated  report  that 
40  or  more  notes  passed  back  and  forth  be- 
tween President  Kennedy  and  Premier  Khru- 
sheher  during  the  negotiations.  W.  Averell 
Hsrrtman,  the  chief  UJ3.  negotiator,  has  said 
that  he  did  not  see  such  notes  and  doesnt 
know  what  was  In  them,  if  they  existed. 

That  statement  makes  even  more  perti- 
nent the  question  of  whether  the  notes  really 
did  course  back  and  forth.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  treaty  was  negotiated  by  a  U.S. 
representative  who  waa  being  kept  in  the 
dark  about  views  being  exchanged  direcUy 
by  the  two  heads  of  state? 

The  question  of  secret  agreements — and 
Intentions — behind  the  treaty  takes  on  one 
concrete  sspect  in  the  proposal  for  dlspoai- 
tlon  of  nuclear  material  which  has  now 
been  advanced  by  the  United  States  in  the 
17-nation  disarmament  conference  in  Ge- 
neva. Proposed  is  an  immediate  agreement 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
wUl  atop  ma'f«"B  fissionable  material  and 
will  transfer  large  amounto  of  atockpiled 
material  to  peaceful  uses. 

The  propoeal  Itself  is  not  new;  it  was  ad- 
yanced  several  months  ago.  But  there  has 
been  a  moat  interesting  change.  When  first 
offered,  the  proposal  was  that  each  of  the 
two  nations  transfer  60.000  kUograms  of  fis- 
sionable material  to  peacefxU  uses.  The  of- 
fer now  put  forward  U  that  the  United  States 
would  transfor  60,000  kUograms  and  the  So- 
viet Union  40.000  klloa.  The  flgurea  were 
changed.  It  waa  said,  to  meet  any  Soviet 
objection  that  the  United  States  has  more 
fissionable  material  than  Russia. 

But  there  haa  never  been  any  published 
Soviet  reply  to  the  proposal — not  even  an 
acknowledgment.  What,  then,  leads  VS.  of- 
ficials to  conclude  that  Russia  may  have 
such  an  objection?  The  obvious  Inference 
Is  that  this  matter  has  been  discussed  se- 
cretly. 

There  Is  still  no  open  response  from  the 
Sovieta.  Doubtless  they're  waiting  for  the 
figures  to  get  better. 

Recollection  of  the  test  ban  inspection 
business  at  this  point  brings  a  chill  to  the 
spine.  The  United  States  started  out  with 
a  declaration  that  it  would  make  no  test 
ban  agreement  without  inspection,  and  with 
a  requirement  for  inspection  of  effective 
scope.  The  Sovieta  played  a  cat-and-mouse 
game  while  the  U.S.  requirement  was  whit- 
tled down  and  down,  in  a  persistent  effort 
to  meet  Soviet  objections.  At  length  the 
UjB.  demand  got  down  to  an  amount  of 
Inspection  which  would  be  farcical,  and  there 
finally  emerged  a  treaty  which  does  not 
mention  Inspection. 

WUl  the  same  thing  happen  on  the  mat- 
ter of  stopping  production  and  disposing  of 
nuclear  material? 

The  test  ban  treaty  la  declared  to  be  the 
prelude  to  more  agreemente.    That  in  itaelf 


Is  a  most  compelling  reason  to  ask  a  great 
many  questions  about  it.  Just  where  do 
the  negotiators  plan  to  go  from  here? 

[Prom    the    Charleston     (S.C.)     News    and 
Courier,  Aug.  ao,  19631 
Ths  TasT  Bam  Teaoedt 
While  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  haa  said  that  ad- 
ministration   pressure    waa    not    exerted    to 
obtain   his   compliance   with   test  ban   pro- 
posals, the  heads  of  the  Armed  Forces  dU- 
play  no  enthusiasm  for  the  Moscow  pact. 

Gen.  Curtis  LeMay.  NSAF,  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Force,  testified  that  he  would  like 
to  see  the  United  States  develop  a  super 
bomb  similar  to  those  which  the  Russians 
have  exploded.  Adm.  David  McDonald,  UHN. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  warned  Congress 
that  a  large-yield  Soviet  bomb  "quite  likely" 
would  knock  out  communications  for  the 
Polaris  submarine  missile  system. 

General  LeMay  also  stated  that  all  the 
service  chiefs  believe  in  the  necessity  of 
adequate  safeguards  If  the  treaty  Is  approved. 
He  stated  they  could  not  have  approved  the 
test  ban  agreement  unless  "adequate  safe- 
guards" were  contained  in  it  to  iweserve 
U.S  readiness  to  resume  testing.  He  added 
that  as  yet  "no  one  has  said  that  these  safe- 
guards ■will  be  carried  out." 

Asked  who  will  Insist  on  the  safeguards, 
he  said  that  he  depended  on  Congress  to 
take  the  necessary  action. 

The  beads  of  the  armed  services  are  In  a 
quandary.  If  they  completely  oppose  the 
President,  they  will  be  questioning  the  Judg- 
ment of  their  Commander  in  Chief.  Person- 
ally, they  will  l>e  m  an  intolerable  spot. 
Furthermore,  opposition  to  the  test  ban  could 
lead  the  administration  to  take  retaliatory 
action  against  a  branch  of  the  service  If  Ito 
chief  declined  to  go  along  with  the  White 
House. 

The  Navy,  for  instance.  Is  fighting  to  save 
ite  aircraft  carriers.  Mr.  McNanoara's  "whiz 
kid"  advisers  want  to  put  away  these  vital 
ships  in  mothballs.  The  Kennedy  artmtnls- 
tratlon  Is  quite  capable  of  denying  the  Navy 
ships  or  funds  in  order  to  make  the  admirals 
understand  who  is  the  boss.  This  U  a  serious 
charge  but  the  administration's  ruthless- 
ness  is  notorious. 

The  tragedy  is  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  are 
being  asked  to  make  Judgmenta  about  the 
enemy's  Intcntlona  Instead  of  his  capabilities. 
It  is  the  capablUUes  that  the  Senate  should 
consider.  A  guessing  game  about  Commu- 
nist Intentions  could  be  fatal  to  the  United 
States. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Armed  Forces  have  been  forced  to  go 
along  with  an  administration  in  power  in 
accepting  limitations  on  U.S.  readineas. 
President  Elsenhower  overrode  military  ob- 
jections when  he  ordered  a  temporary  test 
ban  In  1958. 

U  we  look  back  to  the  19a0's,  we  find  a 
similar  situaUon.  The  administration  of 
Preaident  Warren  G.  Harding  entered  into 
naval  agreemente  that  deprived  the  United 
StatM  of  needed  seapower.  It  also  agreed 
to  demilitarization  of  certain  Ulands  In  the 
Pacific.  Mr.  Harding's  advisers  assumed  that 
they  could  trust  the  Japanese  not  to  fortify 
their  ialands.  What  happened  U  that  the 
Japanese  secreUy  buUt  fortiflcaUons  whUe 
the  United  States  lived  up  to  Itt  side  of  the 
agreement.  As  a  result,  thousand*  of  U.S. 
marines  lost  their  lives  In  World  War  II. 
trying  to  seize  Islands  the  Japanese  had  fOT- 
tlfiad. 

With  th*  Mo«»w  t**t  ban  agreement,  the 
United  State*  is  making  th*  *«n*  mlatak*. 
We  are  reminded  of  a  statement  o«  George 
Santayana.  the  phUoeopher,  who  said  that 
nations  which  don't  learn  the  1*— on*  of 
history  sr*  condemned  to  r^ieat  the  errors 
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at  Um  pMi.  Vo  on*  knowa  oo  what  nuotov 
tmtUeAtfds  iiawlwini  wlU  haw  to  p«y  U»« 
ulUzxiAt*  prlM  tor  todfty*  tdxj. 

[mm  tb»  MUml  Ber&ld] 

PnuL    !■   or   BBLBTXMa    Au.   la    SwszTNias 

(By  arlg.  Om.  a.  L.  A.  lf*nh&U ) 

A»  tb»  UA  Sanato  pr«p«r«B  to  do  lU  duty 
by  ttM  taat  ban  tnftty.  it  can  aympathiae 
wltb  tba  pliadlag  ot  thm  quack  who  waa 
haUad  baton  iha  court  for  acUing  eartb- 
quaka  ptlla. 

Salil  tlM  Jodpa.  atamly:  "Tou  know  that 
your  piUa  vtU  not  atop  aarthquakea  " 

BapUad  tba  dafandant:  "Can  you  tell  me 
anytblng  tluk*  WlU  do  any  better?" 

Tba*  tha  flanata  will  ratify  the  treaty  U 
baoonUng  piliaaUff  plain.  Hardly  leaa  ao  U 
tba  faet  that  moeb  of  the  opposition  to  It  la 
worry  about  tba  wrong  tblnga. 

Tha  paet  In  ItaaU  doea  not  endanger  any 
vital  intoraat  of  tba  United  States.  A  almple 
raprlava  from  auclaar  teau  in  the  atmosphere 
oontaina  xaal  Jaopardy  for  no  one. 

On  tha  ntlMT  band,  the  agreement  between 
tha  powara  to  pvoeaad  with  the  experiment 
doaant  uabar  tn  tha  millennial  dawn.  It's 
only  a  aUght  gaature  In  the  right  direction, 
tha  aqulTalant  of  quarreling  neighbors  agree- 
ing to  ahaath  ona  picket  in  a  spite  fence. 

Let  tha  RuaaUn  band  strike  up.  "Love 
Walked  In."  at  the  algnlng.  If  the  Kremlin 
must  have  Ita  llttla  Joke.  When  Americans 
whistle  tha  aama  tune,  when  headllnea 
apraad  rumora  of  bigger  treaties  to  come, 
when  avaraca  dtlaans  dream  that  the  test 
ban  preaagaa  tha  greatest  embrace  since 
Adam  and  Sra  wara  booted  from  the  garden. 
It's  time  to  aay:  "Hold  your  hats.  boys,  here 
we  go  again." 

Amid  trial,  wa  aa  a  people  love  to  believe 
that  thara  mtiat  be  an  easy  way  out.  More- 
over. "^t««"H  laadarshlp  tends  to  encourage 
that  Illusion  baeauae  it's  the  popular  line 
and  overglorlfylng  achievement  Is  one  way 
to  win  Totaa. 

But  aa  Rainhold  Nelbuhr  once  aald:  "If 
tha  democratte  nations  fall,  their  failure 
must  be  partly  attributed  to  the  faulty  strat- 
egy of  Idaallata  who  have  too  many  Illusions 
when  they  faea  realists  who  have  too  little 
oonsdenca." 

The  reallata  ara  Khrushchev,  Mao,  and  the 
men  around  tham.  They  do  not  change 
co\irsa  bacauaa  of  any  paper  signed  by  Dean 
Rusk.  They  maraly  tack  off  momentarily 
In  dilfarant  dii actions.  But  they're  headed 
for  the  aama  port. 

Since  shortly  bafore  Mr.  Harriman  flew  to 
Moscow.  In  our  praaa  and  on  our  platforms. 
there  had  baan  an  upsurge  of  wishful  specu- 
lation about  bow  and  why  the  quarrel  with 
Red  China  la  aoftanlng  the  Soviet  view  of 
America  and  tha  free  world.  Most  of  It 
leads  to  tha  happy  conclusion  that  we  may 
be  relieved  at  tension  as  the  Cocomunlst 
threat  to  tha  Waat  sputters  out.  which  Is 
pure  pollyannalm. 

Senator  Bamr  M.  Jackbon  put  it  this  way 
a  few  daya  ago  In  a  Seattle  speech: 
"Khnuhehar  and  Mao  are  not  quarreling 
about  whatbar  to  bury  us.  They  are  quar- 
reling about  bow.  The  Moacow-Pelplng  dis- 
pute la  for  tba  highest  stakes.  The  leader- 
ship of  world  eoBununlan  Is  at  Issue.  So  are 
the  fataa  of  man  who  regard  themselves  as 
the  looomottvaa  of  history.  Mao  and  Khru- 
shchev eaeb  daaparataly  desires  to  prove  that 
his  policy  for  llqvldatlng  the  West  Is  beet. 
The  oonaaqtMBea  for  us  may  well  be  a  period 
of  rlalng  dangar." 

In  KhruabdMT  we  are  coping  with  as 
adroit  and  raaourceful  a  political  leader  as 
the  century  taaa  known.  But  whether  he  Is 
building  a  Barltn  wall  or  hugging  Mr.  Harri- 
man. ha  la  tiM  aama  crocodile  with  gentle 
smiling  Jawa. 

I  read  bMory  aya  to  eye  with  "Scoor^ 
Jkcmaon.  iBtamatlonal  peace  and  security 
derive  not  ftom  a  balance  of  power  but  from 


a  certain  Imbalance  favorable  to  thuae  who 
really  tMlleve  In  peace.  As  In  war  Itself. 
our  sueoeea  depends  upon  our  margins.  No 
expansionist  power  like  the  Soviets  will  ever 
be  satisfied  with  this  condition.  They  will 
keep  on  trying  to  alter  It. 

Exactly  for  this  reason,  we  must  stay  satis- 
fied with  it.  But  we  won't  if  we  now  start 
looking    for    syrupy    options 


(Prom  the  Columbia   (SC  )   Record. 

Aug     10.    1963  1 

Stxangc  Pi.K.\s   Bnwo   Lodoed  rot  Txar  Ban 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

More  puzzling  than  any  of  the  words 
themselvee  in  the  pending  treaty  limiting 
nuclear  tests  are  the  strange  arguments 
being  made  urging  lu  ratification. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  represent 
the  military  Judgment  on  which  the  secu- 
rity of  the  country  Is  customarily  based,  say 
frankly  that  they  have  had  their  doubts  but 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  now  think  the  dis- 
advantages m  ratifying  the  treaty  are  out- 
weighed by  the  advantages  They  lusLst. 
however,  that  the  United  States  not  only 
carry  on  a  vigorous  program  of  underground 
testing  but  that  It  stay  ready  on  short  notice 
to  resume  atmospheric  testing  If  the  Soviets 
abrogate  the  treaty. 

pftzssTTax   ON    ifn-rrAST    LXADEas 

All  this  is  difficult  for  the  average  person 
to  understand,  and  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  wondered  whether  political  pree- 
sure  has  been  applied  to  persuade  the  Joint 
Chiefs  to  support  the  treaty  In  fact.  In  a 
Senate  committee  hearing  last  week,  the 
question  was  asked  If  the  Joint  Chiefs  re- 
sponded to  'pressure  "  This  was  emphatic- 
ally denied.  But  the  mere  raising  of  the 
question  Indicates  that  In  the  back  of  the 
minds  of  some  Senators  Is  a  feeling  that  the 
high  military  officers  do  not  dare  to  Incur 
disfavor  Indeed,  recently  a  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  was  not  reappointed  and.  while 
It  was  denied  that  he  was  punished  for  ex- 
pressing his  views  before  Congress  on  a  con- 
troversial Issue,  the  idea  prevails  that  he  did 
disagree  with  the  admlnlstraUon  and  paid 
the  penalty. 

The  cantpalgn  to  get  the  treaty  ratified  Is 
typical  of  what  happens  when  a  political  Is- 
sue Is  Involved,  but  It  Is  not  characteristic 
of  the  kind  of  dlscvisslon  that  usually  takes 
place  when  purely  military  matters  are  being 
considered.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  any  high 
military  men  would  venture  openly  to  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  ratifying  the  nuclear 
test  treaty. 

■cTKi'msTs  ON  orrosTTX  sioas 

Another  puzzling  development  Is  the  at- 
titude of  the  nuclear  sclentlaU  While  a 
large  number  favor  ratification.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant that  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "father  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb."  Is  vehement  In  his  opposition.  Ef- 
forts are  being  made  by  the  administration  to 
pooh-pooh  his  objections  as  of  secondary  Im- 
porUnce.  but  his  testimony— Just  pub- 
lished— has  served  to  Increase  the  doubts 
prevalent  on  Capitol  HlH. 

Dr.  Teller  says  that  testing  In  the  atmos- 
phere Is  Important  In  order  to  catch  up  with 
the  techniques  In  which  the  Soviets  are 
ahead  of  the  United  SUtes.  He  says  that 
nuclear  explosions  In  the  air  are  the  key  to 
developing  missile  defenses.  If  the  Soviets 
feel  they  are  at  an  advantage,  they  can 
threaten  attack  and  gain  political  conces- 
sions by  such  a  threat.  They  could  Invade 
small  countries  at  will,  knowing  they  would 
not  be  risking  war  with  the  United  States 
So.  Dr.  Teller  InslsU.  tests  In  the  atmos- 
phere and  In  outer  space  are  absolutely  es- 
sential to  America's  future  safety. 

WHT   DU>   MOSCOW    srvxasB   SKl.r'' 
There    Is    considerable    speculation    as    to 
why    the    Moscow    Government    reversed    Its 


previous  decisions  and  suddenly  decided  to 
go  ahead  with  a  plan  It  had  earlier  rejected. 
It  U  suggested  that  the  Soviet  experts  may 
be  planning  someday  to  mount  a  mock  at- 
tack by,  say,  500  missiles  high  over  Russia 
and  counter  the  attack  with  a  display  of  their 
antimissile  defense  system  Dr  Teller  think* 
they  might  even  Invite  American  pxperu 
to  watch  the  test.  If  the  test  happened 
U-)  fall,  the  Russians  would  have  lost  only 
the  treaty,  but  he  thinks  that.  If  the  scheme 
worked,  they  would  then  be  able  to  say 
■  Now  you  see  we  have  an  excellent  defense 
and  can  absorb  any  attack  you  can  ^end 
against  us  There  is  the  proof  Now  please 
du  this  and  that,  etc." 

On  this  point  alone — Inhibiting  U.S.  de- 
velopment of  a  missile  defense — Dr.  Teller 
feels  the  treaty  Is  dangerous  to  the  United 
States. 

A  TXST  or  sovar  honxstt 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  In  hu 
testimony  before  a  Senate  Committee  this 
week,  said: 

"And  probably  more  Important  than  purely 
military  Implications,  the  treaty  should  pro- 
vide us  with  an  opportunity  to  test  the 
sincerity  of  Soviet  protestations  about  their 
desire  to  explore  more  sweeping  arrangements 
for  preserving  the  peace  It  provides  us  with 
this  opportunity  at  a  minimum  risk. 

"I  do  not  pretend  that  this  or  any  othar 
agreement  between  great  contending  powers 
can  be  risk  free     This  one  Is  not   ' 

But  the  Secretary  feels  that  America  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  a  devastating  retaliatory 
attack  that  could  destroy  Russia.  America 
can  rely  on  that  potential  power,  however, 
only  as  long  as  the  Soviets  do  not  develop  a 
system  whereby  missiles  from  the  United 
States  or  its  bases  on  land  or  underwater  are 
intercepted  and  nuclear  materials  are  dis- 
integrated in  flight.  That's  the  true  worry 
of  the  sclentlsU  who  disagree  about  approv- 
ing any  treaty  while  It  halts  testing  In  the 
atmosphere. 

WEKXS  or  DEBATK  AXX  PKOBABLE 

As  for  fears  of  "fallout,"  testimony  has 
been  given  that  these  claims  have  been  ex- 
aggerated and  that  the  radioactive  sub- 
stances which  drop  from  the  air  after  nu- 
clear tests  have  not  been  anywhere  near 
the  maximum  limits  at  which  the  nuclear 
"fallout"  becomes  dangerous  to  mankind. 

So  the  whole  Issue  Is  far  from  clear,  and 
probably  many  weeks  of  debate  In  the  SenaU 
will  ensue  before  final  action  Is  taken. 


(Prom   the   Washington   Evening  Star,   Aug 

20,    10631 
Too   Latx   roa   Senate  To   Advise — Chaitbo 

Bei-ieved  OrvEN  No  Chance  roa  CoNsrmJ- 

TioNAL    Role   on   Teeatt 

(By    David    Lawrence) 

The  Constitution  says  the  President  "shall 
have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties." 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  text  of  the 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  signed  In 
Moscow  recently  was  ever  submitted  In  ad- 
vance to  the  Senate  so  that  It  could  tender 
Its  "advice"  before  the  document  was  signed 

There  Is  no  evidence,  either,  that  the  text 
was  shown  to  all  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  before  It  was  "Initialed"  and 
then  signed  at  Moscow.  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay. 
Chief  of  the  XJ3  Air  Porce.  told  a  Senate 
conunlttee  yesterday  that  "I  think  I  would 
have  been  against"  the  treaty  If  It  had  not 
already  been  signed.  He  added  that  "the 
fact  that  It  has  been  signed  had  an  effect  on 
me.  yes."  because  "there  might  be  some  po- 
litical disadvantage  If  we  don't  ratify  It." 

Tbu  frank  observation  Indicates  clearly 
that,  once  the  signature  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  has  been  affixed 
to  a  treaty,  there  U  really  no  opportunity 
to  render  "advice."  The  Senate,  for  In- 
stance,  can  only  ratify  or  reject.     There  U 
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no  chance  to  amend  or  modify  the  terms  ex- 
cept by  a  new  negotiation,  which,  of  course, 
U  difficult  and  often  Impractical. 

So  Senator  Baset  Ooldwatee  of  Arlaona, 
Republican,  was  right  In  his  speech  last  Fri- 
day night  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
when  he  characterized  the  support  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  for  the  nuclear  treaty  as  a 
political  evaluation.     He  said: 

"And  what  they  (the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff) 
have  to  say,  and  have  said,  must  be  weighed 
Independent  of  the  political  decision  whldi 
guided  the  formal  statement  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs.  Why  do  I  say  that  a  political  de- 
cision guided  that  statement?  Arent  the 
Joint  Chiefs  supposed  to  be  free  of  political 
pressure?  I  submit.  In  answer,  the  sum- 
mation of  their  own  report.  It  fUtly  says: 
There  are  military  disadvantages  to  the 
treaty."  But  they  conclude  by  saying  that 
•the  risks  Inherent  In  this  treaty  can  be 
accepted  In  order  to  seek  the  Important 
gains  which  may  be  achieved  through  a 
lUblllzatlon  of  International  relations  and 
a  move  toward  a  peaceful  environment  In 
which  to  seek  resolution  of  our  dlflerencea.' 
"The  mention  of  risks.  I  say.  Is  a  con- 
scientious military  evaluation.  The  decision 
that  the  risks  are  acceptable  Is  not.  It  la 
an  echo  of  a  State  Department  evaluation 
and  not  of  one  that  necessarily  sounds  very 
deeply  the  real  evaluations  of  our  profes- 
sional military  men." 

The  official  statement  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  says  pointedly  that  the  risks  In- 
herent In  the  treaty  can  be  accepted  "If 
adequate  safeguards  are  established."  Now 
the  debate  has  begun  as  to  what  the  "safe- 
guards" are  and  where  the  responsibility 
for  providing  them  la  to  be  placed.  General 
LeMay  testified  that  no  one  has  said  as  yet 
what  safeguards  would  be  provided.  Two 
Senate  committees  have  asked  that  the  ad- 
ministration provide  a  "bill  of  particulars." 
Senator  Richard  Rttssell,  of  Georgia, 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
also  asked  the  Chiefs  of  the  Army,  the  Navy 
and  the  Marine  Corps  whether  they  would 
have  approved  the  treaty  "In  the  absence  of 
these  safeguards."  and  each  replied  that  he 
would  not  have  done  so.  In  answer  to  a 
queiJtlon  from  Senator  Botjeke  Hickem- 
loopee,  of  Iowa,  Republican.  General  LeMay 
said  that  "If  you  automatically  cut  off  the 
political  factors,  there  are  net  disadvantages 
from  a  military  standpoint,"  to  the  United 
States. 

While  the  Joint  Chiefs  are  reported  to  have 
been  kept  Informed  In  a  general  way  from 
time  to  time  about  the  course  of  the  test 
ban  negotiations.  General  LeMay  testified 
that  he  was  surprised  at  the  administration's 
■peed  In  hastening  the  final  agreement  to- 
ward the  end.  As  for  voicing  objections, 
General  LeMay  declared  that,  once  the  pact 
was  "Initialed"  or  about  to  be,  he  doubted 
very  much  "that  any  of  us  wotild  have  gone 
to  the  President  at  that  stage  of  the  game." 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  at  a  news  con- 
ference last  Prlday,  was  asked  whether  there 
was  not  "an  unresolved  difference  In  this 
Government"  on  the  treaty,  and  he  re- 
plied: 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  call  such  a 
difference  unresolved.  After  all,  the  execu- 
tive branch  Is  headed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States." 

This  Is  tantamount  to  saying  that,  despite 
the  military  expertness  of  the  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  In  their  respective  fields, 
they  can  be  and  are  overrxiled  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  his  civilian  advisers  who  can 
place  political  experlmentallsm  in  Interna- 
tional affairs  above  the  necessary  safegtiards 
against  nuclear  advances  by  an  adversary 
sute. 

The  Senate  Is  today  presented  with  a  "take 
It  or  leave"  It  proposition.  The  upper 
Rouse  of  Congress,  which  la  a  Joint  partner 
with  the  President  In  treat]miaklng  wasnt 
aiTorded  an  opportunity  to  give  Its  "advice" 
before  the  treaty  was  signed.  Now  the  treaty 
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will  hare  to  be  ratified,  or  else  the  Senate 
will  ba  plaoed  In  the  position  of  taking  full 
raaponalblllty  for  the  consequences  In  the 
field  of  diplomacy.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Buaala  ehooaea  to  "cheat  or  abrogate" — as 
General  LeMay  says  might  happen — ^It  will 
be  too  late  to  argue  about  "political  factors" 
or  "net  military  disadvantages"  of  a  treaty 
which  may  have  put  the  United  States  be- 
hind In  the  nuclear  arms  race. 


IwsTmm  Recommendations 
U.S.  Reds  aren't  waiting  for  the  long 
JJJC.-K.  negotiations  that  lie  ahead.  They 
already  know  how  they'll  vise  the  test  ban 
and  tha  "detente" — not  for  real  peace  but 
for  more  struggle. 

We're  taking  the  unusual  step  of  quoting 
UB.  Commxinlst  boss  Gus  Hall.  Reason: 
His  words  In  the  party  newspaper,  the 
Worker,  represent  the  Kremlin's  official  In- 
Btructlons  to  U.S.  Communists. 

It's  worth  reading  the  following  state- 
ments carefully — behind  the  turgid  Com- 
munist Jargon  is  a  description  of  the  Reds' 
three-part  strategy — "popular  fronts"  with 
the  peace  groups,  "peaceful  coexistence"  and 
intensified  war  on  "UJS.  imperialism": 

"The  test  ban  agreement  is  the  result  of 
the  struggle  of  the  peace  and  ban-the-bomb 
forces  of  all  lands.  Including  our  ovm." 
(Note:  The  Worker  is  giving  great  prom- 
inence to  i>eace  group  spokesmen,  and  quot- 
ing them  at  considerable  length.) 

"The  concept  of  peaceful  coexistence  has 
enriched  Marxism  because  It  has  added  new 
and  additional  avenues,  possibilities  and 
tactics  for  the  class  struggle.  It  has  not 
nullified  the  class  struggle  but  has  refreshed 
and  raised  its  policies  and  tactics  to  cor- 
respond with  •   •   •   the  new  reality. 

"Because  the  policies  of  peaceftil  coex- 
istence are  the  most  effective  and  telling  In 
the  struggle  against  imperialism,  and  be- 
cause XJJB.  imperialism  is  the  citadel  of 
world  Imperialism,  therefore  the  center  of 
resistance  to  those  realistic  antl-lmperlallst 
policies  IB  here.  To  sprecul  the  falsehood 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  the  bastion  of  world 
antl-lmperlallsm,  places  the  antl-lmperlallst 
struggle  as  secondary  Is  to  do  the  bidding 
of  U.S.  Imperialism.  The  facts  of  history 
completely  destroy  this  falsehood." 

Remember  this  is  the  "Khrushchev  Inter- 
national" speaking,  not  the  "Mao  Tse-tung 
International" — ^the  "peaceful"  wing  of 
world  communism,  not  its  "violent"  one. 
Hall's  statements  show  clearly  what  K.  had 
In  mind  when  he  said  that  agreements  with 
the  West  do  not  imply  any  letdown  In  the 
Ideological  war. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
peace  organizations,  mothers'  and  women's 
groupa,  etc..  are  Communist.  That,  in  fact, 
would  sp<^  the  whole  "poptilar  front"  idea. 
But  It  doea  mean  that  Moscow  thinks  they 
can  be  used  to  help  drive  wedges  between 
tha  n.S.  people  and  its  leaders.  You'll  see 
thla  pattern  In  Europe,  Japan,  other  spots 
where  Red  takeover  isn't  feasible  at  this 
time. 

[Prom  Manlon  Porum,  Aug.  11,  1963] 

Thx  Risks  Involved  in  the  Test  Ban  Treaty 

(Remarks  by  Hon.  Craig  Hosmer,  Member  of 

Congress  for  California) 

Dean  Manion.  If  you  did  not  hear  Adm. 
Chester  Ward's  startling  speech  over  this 
network  last  week,  then  by  all  means  send 
for  a  copy  of  It  now.  Admiral  Ward  is  one 
of  the  world's  great  authorities  on  nuclear 
war  strategy.  He  believes  that  If  the  Senate 
ratifies  the  test  ban  treaty  with  the  Kremlin 
It  will  ba  the  end  of  our  country. 

With  ma  here  this  week  is  another  top  au- 
thority on  nuclear  weapons  development. 
In  my  Judgment,  nobody  In  Washington 
knows  mora  about  this  critical  subject  than 
Congreasman  Craig  Hosmer,  of  California. 
At  present  he  is  a  leading  member  of  the 
Joint   House-Senate   Committee   on    Atomic 


Energy,  where  he  pursues  an  Interest  which 
began  at  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.,  In  1948,  when 
he  was  attorney  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

My  friends,  we  are  all  getting  a  lot  of  fancy 
managed  news  about  this  pending  treaty 
from  Its  proponents  in  Washington,  but 
what  Admiral  Ward  told  you  last  week  and 
what  Congressman  Hosmee  will  tell  you  now 
is  the  unvarnished  txuth.  Listen  carefully, 
therefore,  and  make  use  of  what  you  hear. 
Congressman  Hosmer,  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  have  you  back  at  this  microphone. 

Mr.  Hosmer.  Thank  you.  Dean  Manlon. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  return  to  the  Manion 
Porum. 

The  White  House,  State  Department  DU- 
armament  Agency  and  news  media  are  tell- 
ing us  of  the  partial  test  ban  treaty  negoti- 
ated in  Moscow  and  of  Its  alleged  advantages. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  risks  sup- 
posedly reduced  or  eliminated  by  the  ar- 
rangement, but  little  or  nothing  has  been 
said  about  the  new  risks  it  creates. 

Unless  these  are  understood,  thoroughly 
assessed  and  balanced  against  the  claimed 
advantages,  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  Moscow  arrangement  is  in  the  national 
Interest  of  the  United  SUtes,  whether  It  Is 
detrimental  to  these  Interests,  or  whether 
the  entire  affair  has  been  a  meaningless 
exercise  in  futility. 

That  there  are  risks  in  the  partial  test  ban 
treaty,  we  can  be  sure.  Unless  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev is  a  madman,  and  he  is  not,  he  sees 
advantages  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  com- 
munism in  it.  He  sees  them  as  substantial 
advantages,  worthy  of  his  time  and  effort. 
He  sees  the  treaty  as  advancing  the  Com- 
munist goal  of  world  domination,  not  re- 
tarding it. 

Another  reason  for  a  hard  look  at  the  risks 
to  the  free  world  Inherent  in  the  partial  test 
ban  treaty,  is  to  dispel  the  feeling  of  eupho- 
ria It  is  sure  to  create.  People  will  tend  to 
regard  It  as  evidencing  an  easy  solvability  of 
East- West  relationships.  Pressures  will 
mount  for  concessions  all  along  the  line  to 
achieve  a  detente  with  communism. 

Plrst,  a  nonaggresslon  declaration,  next  a 
summit  conference,  then  concessions  here, 
there,  at  many  points  which,  when  taken  to- 
gether, will  add  up  not  to  a  solution  of  East- 
West  relations,  but  to  the  tragic  shift  of  stra- 
tegic superiority  to  Communist  hands. 

Misconceptions  already  prevalent  ooncem- 
ing  the  Slno-Sovlet  dispute  amply  illustrate 
the  pitfalls  of  miscalculating  Communist  In- 
tentions. Wishful  thinkers  view  the  highly 
publicized  Moscow-Peiplng  dispute  as  a  fun- 
damental split  in  Communist  ranks.  This 
is  not  the  case.  Realistically,  It  concerns  In 
no  way  whether  America  and  the  West  shall 
be  buried.  Only  in  dispute  are  the  subsidiary 
questions  of:  How,  and  'When? 

The  military  consequences  of  the  partial 
test  ban  treaty  bear  directly  on  these 
questions. 

U.S.  progress  In  high  yield,  SO-  to  100-meg- 
aton  weapons,  will  be  paralyzed  at  a  time 
when  the  Soviets  already  have  achieved  this 
capability.  The  United  States  gives  up  en- 
tirely its  opportunity  to  cope  by  high-yield 
warheads  with  the  Soviets'  massive  program 
of  hardening  their  offensive  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  bases. 

Our  consequent  Inability  to  mete  out  de- 
struction to  Soviet  military  Installations 
with  more  powerful  warheads  will  decrease 
the  credibility  of  our  deterrent  force  in  di- 
rect ratio  to  increases  in  Soviet  base  harden- 
ing. It  iB  equivalent  to  cutting  back  otir  SAC 
air  squadrons,  our  ICBM  bases,  and  our  Po- 
laris submarine   patrols. 

As  Soviet  bases  harden  progressively,  we 
will  be  left  threatening  only  empty  launching 
pads  and  IndestrucUble  fortifications.  This 
cannot  be  expected  to  deter  the  Soviets  from 
Initiating  nuclear  war.  Our  only  alternative 
under  these  conditions  would  be  to  threaten 
Soviet  cities,  which  hardly  squares  ■with  the 
administration's  "no  city"  targets  doctrine. 
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AddltkniAlly.  tlM  partua  test  ban  wUl  «1- 
tbar  gTMttly  alow  down  or  paralyze  completely 
Amarlcan  fuy  in  anUmlaalle  defense. 
Thu  tx  a  UnM  when,  according  to  Khru- 
■bcbeT,  tti*  Bovtata  have  "solved  the  problem 
of  antlmlMlto  dafanae."  It  U  to  be  noted 
tbat  past  BowUtt  elalma  like  thU  In  the 
nuclear  field  haw  tMen  accvuate. 

Their  claim  to  hartng  achieved  the  H- 
bomb  la  a  notabla  example.  When  made, 
many  In  tlM  UBltad  Btataa  scofTed.  None  the - 
lees.  It  tumad  out  to  be  quite  accurate.  The 
maaslve  oonatruetlon  program  now  going  on 
at  Leningrad'^  mlaalle  defense  sites  lends 
credence  to  the  aatlmates  that  the  Soviets 
have  what  thay  claim  regarding  ICBM  de- 
fense mlsallaa  and  are  installing  them. 

Antlmlaalla  defense  capability  In  the  hands 
of  the  SoTlaC  Union  la  another  way  of  saying 
our  deterrant  afalnst  Soviet  surprise  attack 
has  weakened.  It,  too.  Is  the  equivalent  of 
cutting  back  our  SAC  air  squadrons.  ICBM 
bases,  and  Polaris  fleet.  For  If  the  warheads 
carried  by  these  delivery  systems  can  be 
Intercepted  and  destroyed  by  Soviet  defenses, 
they  will  not  dlasuade  those  in  the  Kremlin 
who  are  arguing  for  the  exploelve  removal 
of  the  United  Statea  as  the  roadblock  to 
Communist  world  domination. 

TaXATT     MAT    rBSCLXTDX     OUS     DXVEl-OPMENT     OF 

Ajrmcisan^  missile 

Conversaly,  tba  absence  of  American  anti- 
missile capability  permlU  a  Suviet  first- 
strike,  surprla*  attack  to  get  through,  de- 
stroy our  detarrent  forces  before  they  are 
put  in  operation,  and  thus  further  reduce 
U.S.  power  to  deter  Soviet  button  pushers 
with  a  credible  threat  to  impose  unaccept- 
able. retaUatory  damage  upon  their  country 

This  situation  cannot  be  remedied  except 
by  Improvement  of  our  antimissile  capabili- 
ties. This  cannot  be  done  well,  it  cannot  be 
done  readily,  perhaps  It  cannot  be  done  at 
all  without  atmospheric  testing 

Moreover,  tba  partial  teet  ban  treaty  will 
Introduce  a  completely  new  hazard  and  risk 
to  America  of  "surprise  abrogation."  This  Is 
the  situation  where,  under  the  cover  of  the 
treaty,  Russian  nuclear  weapons  scientists 
might  be  put  to  work  Intensively  In  many 
clandestine  laboratories  behind  the  secrecy 
of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

All  test  praparatlons  would  be  made  In 
strictest  secrecy,  then  the  Soviet  Government 
suddenly  would  announce  Itself  no  longer 
bound  by  tha  treaty  and  promptly  initiate 
an  extensive  serlas  of  tests. 

During  all  this  period  of  secret  prepara- 
tion, which  might  last  for  years.  US.  labora- 
tory work  would  deteriorate  In  quality  and 
quantity:  and  our  capabilities  for  atmos- 
pheric ti»»<^»"g  would  dissipate.  The  net 
effect  would  give  the  Soviets  a  quantum  Jump 
ahead  In  nuclear  capabilities  which  might 
well  gain  them  decisive  nuclear  superiority. 

Under  such  conditions.  America  could  ex- 
j)ect  at  the  worst  a  "nuclear  Pearl  Harbor" 
and  at  beat  a  >urrender-or-dle  ultimatum. 

As  an  altamatlve  to  surprise  abrogation, 
the  ICremlln  simply  might  direct  Its  nuclear 
laboratories  to  concentrate  exclusively  on 
underground  development  of  highly  efllclent 
tactical  nuclaar  weapons.  This.  In  secret. 
could  Includa  even  the  dreaded  neutron 
bomb. 

In  any  erant,  we  do  know  that  the  Soviet 
Union  spends  SV^  times  the  amount  spent  by 
the  United  Statea  on  basic  military  research. 
This  Indicates  an  aim  at  developing  "full 
spectnun"  Sovtet  military  superiority  In  ap- 
proximately a  decade.  This  fits  well  either 
with  a  "siirprlas  abrogation '  timetable  or 
with  the  tactical  neutron  weapon  develop- 
ment tlmetabl*. 

Unless  ODS  Is  to  be  wholly  and  totally 
naive,  he  cannot  say  that  any  Russian  ruble 
released  from  nuclear  research  by  the  partial 
test  ban  tr«»ty  will  be  reallocated  to  con- 


sumer goods  production.  This  "refrigera- 
tor" argument  simply  fails  to  square  with 
any  past  action  ever  taken  by  Communist 
leaders. 

Put  another  way.  we  can  be  absolutely 
certain  that  any  financial  savings  the  Soviet 
Union  makes  by  the  test  ban  treaty  will  be 
utilized  to  Improve  Its  military  strength 
relative  to  the  United  States,  not  to  better 
the  standard  of  living  of  Its  people 

We  can  also  be  certain  that  the  relative 
weakening  of  American  military  might  will 
encourage  Communist  leaders  to  Intensify 
efforts  In  the  cold  war  areas  of  conflict  be- 
tween East  and  West.  It  could  even  lead  to 
easier  decisions  by  Communist  leaders  to  en- 
gage   In    limited    conventional    warfare 

This  simply  because  the  fearful  capacity 
of  American  military  strength  cautions  Com- 
munist leaders  now  against  risking  leseer 
types  of  conflict  which  might  escalate  Into 
a  full  scale  nuclear  war  Weukenlng  Amer- 
Icas  strength  only  makes  it  easier  for  Com- 
munists to  be  more  adventurous  In  choosing 
actions  which  can  escalate  Into  nuclear  war- 
fare 

POLITTCAL      CONSIQUXNCES       OF      THKATT      CHl'LD 
SHATTra    ODB    AUJANCES 

There  are  p<jlUlcal  consequences  of  the 
partial  test  ban  treaty  as  well  as  military 
ones.  Heretofore,  the  U  S  policy  against 
dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons  to  numer- 
ous countries  has  been  a  matter  of  national 
discretion 

The  partial  test  ban  treaty  will  conxmll  us 
Indefinite  U)  that  policy,  even  though  future 
events  may  dlctiite  we  change  it,  and  because 
of  the  treaty,  now  we  will  not  be  able  to  do 
so  without  abrogating  It  and  Involvln*?  our- 
selves   In    deep    International    complications 

With  respect  to  'ur  N.\TO  allies,  this  freeze 
ct)mes  at  a  t:me  when  the  U  -S  policy  ag.ilnst 
dissemination  Is  seriously  weakening  the  alli- 
ance As  the  partial  test  ban  treaty  results 
In  sapping  our  deterrent  capabilities  Euro- 
peans win  become  less  and  less  inclined  tt) 
follow  our  lead.  The  estrangement  will 
deepen.  Europe.in  defenses  will  weaken,  and 
the  dissolution  of  NATO  well  could  follow 
This,  for  years,  hixa  been  one  of  Premier 
Khrushchev's  priority   objectives 

With  respect  to  the  situation  In  the  Fiu- 
East,  our  options  In  meeting  the  threat  of 
emerging  nucle>u-  capabilities  on  the  part  of 
Red  China  will  be  seriously  restricted.  It 
will  be  lmp<->8slble  to  work  closely  with  Ja- 
pan and  other  Par  Eastern  allies  In  creating  a 
nuclear  df-errent.  Tlie  full  burden  of  han- 
dling the  Red  Chinese  will  fall  on  the  United 
States,  at  the  very  time  our  overall  military 
capabilities  are  seriously  weakened  because 
of  the  treaty. 

This  weakening  is  certain  to  accelerate, 
rather  than  decelerate  efforts  of  other  coun- 
tries to  obtain  their  own  Independent  na- 
tional nuclear  deterrent  capabilities  Even 
If  we  choose  to  weaken  ourselves,  they  will 
not.  Proliferation  will  occur  under  other 
country's  terms,  not  under  terms  which  the 
United  States  might  impose  to  make  the  con- 
sequences of  proliferation   less   risky 

Dean  Manlon,  I  strongly  recommend  that 
your  listeners  who  feel  these  military  and 
political  disadvantages  to  the  United  SUtes 
from  a  partial  test  ban  Ueaty  outweUh  the 
advantages  claimed  for  It,  write  their  US 
Senators  and  urge  them  to  vote  against  rati- 
fying President  Kennedy's  test  ban  treaty. 

DtAK  Manion  Thank  yu.  Congressman 
CsAic  HosMER,  of  California,  for  this  good 
advice. 

My  friends,  the  SenaUirs  are  getting  plenty 
of  pressure  from  the  White  House  to  vote 
for  this  treaty  But,  after  all,  the  Senators 
do  not  represent  the  White  House:  they  rep- 
resent you  They  are  your  Senators  so  tell 
them  what  you  want  and  tell   them  now. 


(The    Providence    (R.I  )     Journal.    Aug.    i(j 
1963] 

Thk  LiifirxD  Ndclxax  Txst  Ban  Trxatt 
SHOUtJ)  Not  Bk  Ratitixd — Meaning  or 
"PXACXrtJL    Coexistxnce" 

(By  Robert  B.  Dresser) 
The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  has  been 
signed  by  the  three  original  parties,  the 
United  States.  Oreat  Britain  and  Russia. 
The  signing  took  place  In  Moscow  and  was 
witnessed  by  a  group  of  U  S.  Senators. 

Khriishchev  has  expressed  his  delight  at 
the  signing  and  tt  has  been  acclaimed  by  our 
administration  as  a  major  step  toward  peace 
and  toward  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment. 

CXaTAIN   PKOVISIONS  OF  TRXATY 

The  preamble  to  the  treaty  Itself  so  de- 
clares In  the  following  language: 

ITie  three  governments,  the  original  par- 
ties to  the  treaty,  proclaim  "as  their  prin- 
cipal aim  the  speediest  possible  achievement 
of  an  agreenient  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  strict  international  con- 
trol in  accordance  with  the  objectives  of 
the  United  Nations  which  would  put  an  end 
to  the  armaments  race  and  eliminate  the 
incentive  to  the  production  and  testing  of 
all  kinds  of  weapons.  Including  nuclear 
weapcjns  " 

Article  IV  of  the  treaty  Is  well  worth 
noting      It  provides  as  follows; 

"Each  party  shall  In  exercising  Its  national 
sovereignty  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  treaty  If  It  decides  that  extraordinary 
events,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this 
treaty,  have  Jeopardized  the  supreme  Inter- 
ests of  Its  country  It  shall  give  notice  of 
such  withdrawal  to  all  other  parties  to  the 
treaty  3  months  In  advance  " 

This  extraordinary  provision  gives  to  each 
party  to  the  treaty  the  right  to  withdraw  at 
any  time  It  makes  one  wonder  why  It  U 
regarded  as  so  Important  that  the  treaty  be 
signed  IX  any  party  to  It  can  withdraw  at 
will,  a  right  which  Uu.ssla  certainly  will  exer- 
ci.se  If  and  when  It  suits  her  convenience. 

RATIFICATION    BT    SENATE    NECESSARY 

It  now  remains  to  secure  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate  Tlie  adminis- 
tration Is  doing  everything  In  Its  power  to 
bring  this  about  as  quickly  as  possible.  A 
veritable  barrage  of  propaganda  has  ema- 
nattxl  from  W.ishlngton  to  convince  tlie  pub- 
lic of  the  great  Importance  of  signing  the 
treaty. 

QUERIES 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  the  treaty 
Constitutes  a  step  toward  peace? 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  our  disarm- 
ing would  not  lead  either  to  our  destruc- 
tion or  our  domination  by  Russia? 

Don't  the  American  people  know  by  thU 
time  what  Khrushchev's  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence" means? 

MEANING      OF      "PEACEFTrL      COEXISTENCE" 

Statement  by  J   Edgar  Hoover 
Let    me  quote   from  Mr     J    Edgar  Hoover's 
biH;k,  "A  Study   of  Communism."  published 
In  1962  ip    181 1  : 

"The  overall  Intensification  of  subversive 
and  Intelligence  activities  against  the  Unit- 
ed States  reveals  the  underlying  treachery 
and  deceit  In  Khrushchev's  pious  statements 
about  peaceful  coexistence  and  friendly  co- 
operation '  Communists  never  entertain  any 
lde;is  of  a  permanent  reconciliation  with 
non-Communists.  This  was  cogently  stated 
during  196'2  by  Mikhail  Suslov.  a  secretary 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  when  he  said: 

"  Peaceful  coexistence  In  the  Ideological 
sphere,  any  reconciliation,  even  a  temporary 
compromise  with  the  bourgeois  ideology  both 
In  the  Internal  and  external  spheres  are  ixn- 
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-osslble  This  Is  Impossible  without  betray- 
inTthe  interests  of  communism.  This  would 
mean  the  ideological  disarmament  of  the 
ojmmunlsts,  the  disarmament  of  the  In- 
Mrnatlonal  working  class  movement." " 

(NOTE  —In  Communist  Jargon,  "bourgaoU" 
mJans  "non-Conununlst."  "working  class- 
means  "a  Communist  Party."  or  the  world 
Communist  Parties  coUectlvely.) 

THE  isei  aXPOBT  OF  AlfXaiCAN  bas 
ASSOCIATION'S  COMMiri'XX 

In  May  1961  the  American  Bar  AssocU- 
tion's  committee  on  Communist  Tactics. 
Su-ategy.  and  Objectives  Issued  a  report  en- 
titled "Peaceful  Coexistence,  a  Blueprint  for 
Disruption." 
I  quote  from  the  report  the  following: 
•What  are  the  Immediate  objectives  of  the 
communists?  How  do  they  propose  to 
jchleve  them? 

"The  Communists  themselves  have  an- 
iwered  and  reaffirmed  their  stend  on  these 
questions  In  two  recent  documents,  repro- 
duced at  the  end  of  this  report.  The  first 
U  the  Communist  Manifesto  of  1960,  which  Is 
enUtled  Statement  by  81  Marxlst-Lenlnlst 
Parties'  adopted  unanimously  In  Moscow  on 
December  5,  1960,  at  a  meeting  of  Communist 
parties.  The  January  1961  Issue  of  Political 
j^alrs— theoretical  magazine  of  the  Conunu- 
nUts  In  the  United  States— published  thU 
manifesto,  calling  It  a  'historic  dociunent." 
The  second  document  Is  the  report  on  this 
lUtement  by  Nlkita  Khrushchev,  delivered  at 
%  top-level  Russian  Communist  meeting  on 
January  6.  1961. 

"The  free  world  once  Ignored  the  plans  of 
Hitler  as  revealed  clearly  In  Meln  Kampf 
until  It  was  too  late  to  prevent  World  War 
n.  We  face  a  greater  danger  now.  We  mtist 
not  Ignore  what  the  Communists  now  say 
and  long  have  said  they  are  going  to  do. 

"As  a  hymn  of  hate  against  America,  the 
81-party  statement  has  no  equal.  It  is  also 
a  pronouncement  of  the  current  party  line 
to  Communists  and  their  followers  In  all 
countries. 

"The  party  line  Is  a  program  of  strategy 
ind  tactics  that  may  change  from  time  to 
time  to  meet  changing  clrctimstances.  It 
may  disguise,  conceal,  or  restate  the  basic 
doctrines  of  world  communism.  However, 
the  fundamental  Ideology  called  'Marxism- 
Leninism'  is  a  program  for  world  domina- 
tion and  control  by  the  CommimUts.  It 
always  remains  constant.  This  Is  evident  In 
tbe  statement  from  repeated  declarations  of 
adherence  to  such  Ideology.  Khrushchev 
•aid; 

"  If  anyone  thinks  we  shall  forget  about 
Marx.  Engels.  and  Lenin,  he  Is  mistaken. 
This  win  hapi>en  when  shrimps  learn  to 
whlsUe.' 

"Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  1b  a  program  of  dic- 
tatorship and  revolution.  It  teaches  that 
the  conquest  of  the  world  by  communism 
1«  historically   Inevitable. 

"What  do  the  Communists  mean  by 
'peaceful  coexistence?'  The  statement  an- 
•wers   that   question: 

"  'Peaceful  coexistence  of  states  does  not 
Imply  renunciation  of  the  class  strug- 
gle ••  •  The  coexistence  of  states  with 
different  social  systems  Is  a  form  of  class 
struggle  between  socialism  and  capitalism. 
In  conditions  of  peaceful  coexistence  favor- 
able opportunities  are  provided  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  class  struggle  In  the  capi- 
talist countries.  Peaceful  coexistence  •  •  • 
does  not  mean  conciliation  of  the  Socialist 
uid  bourgeois  ideologies.  On  the  contrary. 
It  Implies  Intensification  of  the  struggle  of 
the  working  class,  of  all  the  Communist 
parties,  for  the  triumph  of  Socialist  Ideas.' 
"The  meaning  of  'peaceftil  coexistence'  Is 
thus  made  clear  to  Communists  throughout 
the  world,  though  the  phrase  Is  Intended  to 
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convey  tlie  opposite  meaning  to  the  neople 
In  the  free  world.    The  statement  says: 

•*  'In  tlie  opinion  of  Communists  the  tasks 
which  must  be  accomplished  •  •  •  are  to 
stop  tlie  srms  race,  ban  nuclear  weapons, 
their  tests  and  production,  dismantle  for- 
eign war  bases  and  withdraw  foreign  troops 
from  other  countries,  disband  military  blocs, 
conclude  a  peace  treaty  with  (East)  Ger- 
many, turn  West  Berlin  Into  a  demilitarized 
(East  German)  free  city,  thwart  the  designs 
of  the  West  German  revanchlsts,  and  pre- 
vent the  revival  of  Japanese  militarism." 

"Our  people  mtist  understand  that  In  party 
Jargon  'peace'  means  'universal  Commu- 
nism,' and  'peaceful  coexistence."  means  'in- 
tensification of  the  struggle  •  •  •  of  all  the 
Communist  ParUes  •  •  •  for  the  triumph 
of  socialist  Ideas.'  When  this  Is  understood. 
we  will  not  be  misled  Into  Communist  'peace" 
movements,  'antl-lmperlallsf  maneuvers, 
'antiwar'  organizations,  and  campaigns 
against  our  national  security. 

"Widespread  knowledge  of  the  Commu- 
nists' tacUcs,  strategy,  and  objectives  is  es- 
sential to  national  survival." 

STATEMENT  OF  DMITRI  MANUIUSKI 

In  1931.  Dmitri  Manuilskl,  a  Soviet  official 
and  at  one  time  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  stated  to 
the  Lenin  School  of  Political  Warfare  In 
Moscow: 

"War  to  the  hilt  between  communism  and 
capitalism  is  Inevitable.  Today,  of  course, 
we  are  not  strong  enough  to  attack.  Otor 
time  will  come  In  20  or  30  years.  To  win,  we 
shall  need  the  element  of  surprise.  The 
bourgeoisie  will  have  to  be  put  to  sleep.  So 
we  shall  begin  by  launching  the  most  spec- 
tacular peace  movement  on  record.  There 
will  be  electrifying  overtures  and  unheard  of 
concessions.  The  capitalistic  countries, 
stupid  and  decadent,  will  rejoice  to  cooperate 
In  their  own  destruction.  They  will  leap  at 
another  chance  to  be  friends.  As  soon  as 
their  guard  Is  down,  we  shall  smash  them 
with  our  clenched  fist." 

KHKTTSHCHEV'S  REAL  OBJECTIVE  UNCHANGED 

In  spite  of  his  pleasant  smiles  and  cordial 
handshake  the  Butcher  of  Budapest  has  but 
one  objective,  world  conquest,  and  If  our 
Government  leads  us  Into  the  boobytrap 
set  by  this  treaty,  those  responsible  for  so 
doing  will  deserve  the  bitterest  condemna- 
tion of  the  American  people. 

CXBTAIM    REFLECTIONS 

The  Bllghteet  reflection  leads  a  person  to 
wonder  what  purpose  this  treaty  serves. 

Consider  the  facts. 

Russia  Is  arming  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
quering the  world.  Including  the  United 
States,  and  not  for  self-defense. 

The  United  States  is  arming  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  Itself  against  Russia  and 
not  for  the  ptirpose  of  attacking  her. 

Russia  knoWs  this. 

Russia  openly  declares  her  adherence  to 
her  objective  of  world  conquest. 

In  spite  of  this  we  are  planning  to  disarm. 

Does  this  make  sense? 

It  Inevitably  means  our  eventual  destruc- 
tion or  submission  to  Russian  domination. 

ANOTBER  COURSE 

There  Is  another  course  that  would  avoid 
this  dilemma. 

Ijet  us  maintain  a  nuclear  striking  power 
BO  superior  to  that  of  Russia  that  she  would 
never  dare  to  attack  us. 

Let  us  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  this 
outlaw  of  civilization  and  deport  its  many 
agents  who  are  stealing  our  military  secrets 
and  stirring  up  strife  and  discord  among  our 
people. 

Let  us  drive  the  Communists  out  of  Cuba, 
90  miles  from  our  own  shore,  and  restore  the 
control  ot  that  Island  to  Its  unhappy  people. 


thereby  notifying  the  world  that  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  Is  not  a  dead  letter. 

Let  us  stop  giving  aid  to  the  governments 
of  Commtmlst  countries,  and  Instead  let  us 
help  the  people  of  Communist  countries  to 
throw  off  the  Russian  yoke,  which  they  so 
much  desire  to  do.  Let  \is  not  repeat  our 
tragic  desertion  of  the  Hungarian  patriots. 

How  else  can  we  hope  to  win? 


[Prom  the  Jefferson  Standard  Broadcasting 
Co.,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Aug.  15.  19631 
Communists  Bbingino  Gitts 
The  Red  Chinese  delegates  have  had  their 
Moscow  debates  on  doctrine  with  the  Soviets, 
and  returned  to  Peking  after  what  appeared 
on   the   surface  to  be  a  final   disagreement 
between  the  two   largest  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

From  their  capitals  they  are  hurling  In- 
sults back  and  forth  by  radio  and  the  printed 
word,  each  accusing  the  other  of  unpardon- 
able heresies. 

This  performance  has  Inspired  some  In- 
curable optimists  In  the  West  to  proclaim 
that  the  Communist  world  is  now  split  once 
and  for  all,  and  that  we  can  take  advantage 
of  the  division.  One  group  says  we  should 
rush  in  and  help  China  with  massive  foreign 
aid  and  build  up  the  country  as  a  counter- 
balance to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Another  says  Russia,  being  much  smaller 
than  China,  must  look  westward  for  com- 
pensaUng  strength,  and  as  a  result  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  may  find 
themselves  allies  after  years  of  enmity. 

But  there  are  still  others  who  advise  cau- 
tion. Representative  Dorn  of  South  Caro- 
lina believes  the  whole  show  was  phony  and 
that  the  so-caUed  split  Is  Intended  merely 
to  throw  the  West  off  guard  so  that  a  test 
ban  treaty  favorable  to  the  Soviet  Union  can 
be  established. 

John  Noble,  who  spent  years  in  a  Soviet 
prison  camp  and  has  written  two  books  about 
it.  agrees  with  Mr.  Dorn  that  the  split  is  a 
fake,  stage-managed  to  confuse  the  West. 

For  our  own  part,  we  think  there  Is  fact 
behind  both  opinions.  If  you  read  the  thou- 
sands of  words  printed  In  Soviet  and  Chinese 
papers  and  broadcast  by  Radios  Moscow  and 
Peking,  and  compare  them  with  some  of 
Lenin's  writings,  it  Is  impossible  "to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  there  Is  a  deep  rift  be- 
tween the  two  on  Communist  doctrine  and 
dialectics. 

But  this  is  our  red  light  for  Western  states- 
men :  whatever  the  Ideological  disagreements 
between  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese,  both 
are  still  Communists.  As  such  they  are 
deadly  enemies  of  the  West,  because  they 
have  solemnly  sworn  to  destroy  us. 

In  1948  when  a  similar  split  developed 
between  Stalin  and  Tito,  some  wishful 
thinkers  in  the  West  thought  by  building  up 
Tito  we  would  have  an  ally  within  the  So- 
cialist camp.  Tito  took  our  money — more 
than  $2  billion  of  It — and  then  voted  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  against  the  United 
States  on  every  major  issue  that  came  up 
between  them  in  the  United  Nations. 

Just  last  May  he  was  still  ttiklng  our 
money — millions  of  It — at  the  very  moment 
he  was  having  a  love  feast  with  Khrushchev 
on  his  stete  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  at  the 
end  of  which  Tito  proclaimed  his  unbreak- 
able allegiance  to  Russia. 

As  a  word  of  warning  to  Western  states- 
men, therefore,  we  would  paraphrase  Virgil's 
admonition  about  the  Greeks: 

We  fear  the  Communists,  even  when 
bringing  gifts. 


( Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  ] 

A  CinLLiNO  Document 

(By  George  Todt) 

"A  diplomat's  words  must  have  no  relation 

to  action.     Words  are  one  thing,  action   is 
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ftnother.  BtBoar*  diplomacy  Is  no  more  pos- 
sible thwn  dry  water." — Joszr  St/oon,  "Com- 
plete works."  TOtume  a.  page  377. 

I  hold  In  my  hand  now  a  copy  of  the  "Ko- 
rean Undt pound  Report  of  July  9.  1963. " 
which,  aoeordlnf  to  Mr.  KUsoo  Haan.  waa 
submitted  to  President  John  P  Kennedy.  It 
Is  a  chllllnc  document.     Let's  examine  It. 

What  j:rX.  did  with  hU  original  copy,  I 
cannot  say.  Perhaps  he  agreed,  or  disagreed, 
as  the  case  might  be.  Likely  he  saw  it — but 
may  have  dseldsd  to  sit  on  It.  A  Presidential 
prerogattT*.     Who  kn^ews? 

In  my  eaas.  I  think  this  information  ought 
to  be  shared  with  my  readers.  It  Is  not 
claaslfled.  So  why  not?  Read  it  and  see 
what  you  think 

According  to  the  Korean  patriot  and  ace 
underground  Intelligence  agent.  Kllsoo  Haan. 
the  following  are  some  Important  facts  to  be 
not*d: 

About  a  wsek  before  three  power  nuclear 
test  ban  talks  began  In  Moscow  last  month, 
the  Korean  Underground  Report  of  July  9 
disclosed  a  prairlew  of  what  was  purportedly 
Soviet  Russlal  price — the  conditions  for  an 
East-Wast  rapprochement. 

THS  AI.TZaNATTVK 

The  report  also  revealed  the  alternative: 
War  between  the  United  States  and  USSR, 
possibly  in  thla  decade 

On  May  1.  1968.  six  Russian  military  oflQcers 
from  the  Sortet  Union  were  visiting  In  Pyng- 
Tang.  capital  of  North  Korea.  They  revealed 
to  six  North  Korean  officers  of  equal  rank 
these  five  conditions  for  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence" between  the  United  States  and  USSR. 

1.  Th"  United  States  must  withdraw  com- 
pletely all  Its  military  forces  and  nuclear 
weapons  from  Europe  and  Asia 

a.  The  United  States  should  be  the  first 
capitalist  power  to  recognize  the  East  Ger- 
man People's  Government. 

5.  The  United  States  must  sign  the  non- 
aggresalon  agreements  with  the  Socialist 
commonwealth  nations. 

4.  The  United  States  must  abandiTn  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  policy  and  allow  the  Latin 
American  countries  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination to  choose  the  kind  of  government 
they  prefer. 

6.  As  s  sign  of  good  faith,  the  United 
States  must  Initiate  an  unrestricted  trade 
agreement  negotiation  with  Red  China  and 
North  Kore* — not  later  than    1965. 

AUOGANT    KXnS 

If  we  Amsrlcan  "Capitalists"  do  not  ac- 
cept these  proposals  of  the  arrogant  Reds, 
then  what  Is  our  alternative?  The  ready 
answer  Is — war. 

Of  course,  the  Communists  have  already 
decided  in  advance  that  we  are  responsible 
for  any  conflict  between  us.     As  they  see  It: 

"The  determination  of  war  In  the  sixties 
will  rest  on  the  United  States  and  not  on  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Here  are  nine  reasons  why  the  Soviets  say 
we  two  world  titans  may  have  to  fight: 

1.  The  possibility  of  the  United  States  Ini- 
tiating a  preTentlve  war  on  the  USSR,  in 
the  sixties  Is  real. 

a.  The  ruling  class  and  the  warmongers 
In  the  United  States  believe  American  secu- 
rity will  depend  on  the  destruction  of  the 
U.S.SJI.  before  1970. 

3.  The  warmongers  are  working  fanatically 
for  a  monolithic  control  of  NATO  and 
reamuunent  at  Germany  wl*^h  nuclear  arms 
and  weapons. 

4.  Therefore  the  Soviet  Union  Ls  necessari- 
ly committed  to  war  against  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States. 

5.  The  flret  military  strike  must  be  against 
the  United  States  and  not  the  NATO  coun- 
tries In  Europe,  nor  American  allies  In  Asia. 

6.  The  Soviet  Union  does  not  Intend  to  be 
caught  onprepared.  Hence,  the  preparation 
for  nuclear  war  In  the  sixties  must  be  given 
top  priority. 


7.  To  Insure  an  early  victory,  the  Socialist 
camp  civil  defense  troops  must — swiftly  and 
Jointly — occupy  all  the  strategic  cities  and 
areas  of  America. 

8.  The  Soviet  war  plan  calls  for  two  or 
more  advance  bases  close  to  the  United 
States — In  addition  to  Red  Cuba — In  order 
to  deploy  civil  defense  troops  prior  to  the 
first  strike 

9.  Also,  the  Soviet  war  plan  calls  for  spe- 
cialized Negro  liberation  civil  defense  units. 
These  specialized  units  can  and  will  (ac- 
cording to  the  Soviets)  play  a  very  Impor- 
tant role  to  Insure  the  S<^)Vlet  camp  an  early 
victory      On  this  note,  the  report  ends 

K  'S    CROWBAS 

According  to  KUsoo  Haan.  Premier  Khru- 
shchev launched  his  peace  otTenslve  on  tlie 
eve  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  talks,  which  be- 
Kiin  In  Mo6<:uw  on  July  15,  1963  He  saw  In 
the  Umlled  nuclear  test  ban  agreement  some- 
thlr.K  of  a  diplomatic  crowbar"  to  gain  his 
first  objective. 

And  this  Is  nothing  less  than  the  condi- 
tions for  pe.HCeful  cijexlstt-nce.  as  revealed  In 
the  Korean  report  oi  July  9,   1963   lubove)  . 

Mr.  K  put  on  another  dramatic  perform- 
ance, as  usual,  and  w:ts  a  huge  success  from 
the  Soviet  point  of  view      He  got  his  crowbar 

There  should  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that 
we  lire  facing  a  master  chessmjin  on  the 
World  stage  tixlay  Can  we  cope  with  him? 
Who  on  our  side  can  give  him  a  serious  run 
for  his  money?  Where  is  our  David  to  sU)p 
this  modern  Goliath? 


[From    the    Oakland    (Calif  i    Tribune.    Aug 
20. 1963] 

Knowuand    Wouij)    Vote    Against    Pact^Ex- 
Si!:N\TrR  Warns   Sovifts  Break  Treaties 

(By  Bill  Pugh) 

"I  am  fippi-ieed  to  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,"  William  F  Knowland  said  in  an 
exclusive  Interview.  "I  would  vote  against 
It  If  I  were  In  the  Senate  today." 

Tlie  f  'rmer  Republican  Senate  leader,  now 
assistant  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Oiikland 
Tribune,  gave  his  opinions  on  many  national 
and  International  problems 

"Soviet  Russia  has  never  kept  Its  treaty 
obligations."  Knowland  said.  •Ix^<  k  at  what 
happened  to  treaties  the  Soviets  made  with 
Hungary.  Romania,  Poland,  Latvia.  Lithu- 
ania, Elstonla.  Czechoslovakia,  the  Republic 
of  China,  and  Bulgaria  And  the  Rus.'^lans 
violated  the  United  Nations  Charter  during 
the  Korean  war  and  again  during  the  Hun- 
garian revolt." 

BORROW  srrx 

"Though  there  are  some  Ideological  differ- 
ences t>etween  Moscow  and  Pelnlng.  what  Is 
to  prevent  the  Russians  from  'b<irrowlng'  a 
test  site  Inside  China? 

Since  Red  China  Is  not  a  signatory  to 
the  test  ban  treaty,  the  Russians  could  smile 
and  say:  'There's  nothing  we  can  do  to 
control  our  Chinese  friends. '  " 

If  this  happened  and  the  United  States 
were  forced  t<)  resume  testing,  the  former 
Senator  s;'.ld  we  would  stand  Condemned 
before  world  opinion  for  breaking  the  ban 
while  the  Russians  reaped  a  major  propagan- 
da victory 

"To  ratify  such  an  agreement,"  he  said, 
"I  would  insist  on  a  foolprrmf  system  of  In- 
spection At  Geneva  we  started  by  asking 
for  over  a  hundred  Inspections  and  without 
getting  anything  In  return  we  have  agreed 
to  no  Inspections  " 

VICTORY    BT    REDS 

The  55-year-old  publisher  said  he  thought 
a  test  ban  treaty  would  lead  the  West  Into 
a  nonaggresslon  part  with  the  Ru.sslans  and 
that  this  would  be  a  major  victory  for  the 
Communists 

"A  nonaggre.sslon  pact  with  the  Reds  would 
be  a  death  blow  to  t)ie  hopes  of  freedom  to 
the    peoples   of    the    captive    nations   behind 


the  Iron  Curtain.     This  Is  exactly  what  the 
Communists  want. 

"The  main  disagreement  between  tb* 
Chinese  and  Russians  Is  on  means  and  not 
objectives."  he  declared.  "The  Russians  u% 
conducting  what  I  call  Operation  Nibble. 
They  will  settle — for  the  time  being — for  half 
of  this  country  and  part  of  that  one.  But 
the  Red  Chinese,  who  are  newer  at  this  game 
and  probably  have  letis  to  lose,  favor  more 
violent   methods. 

"We  have  abrogated  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
by  allowing  a  Soviet  base  90  miles  from  our 
shores.  Unless  we  relnsLite  this  vital  policy, 
how  can  we  complain  when  the  Communists 
establish  another  base  300  or  600  miles 
away?" 

KIND    WORDS 

Knowland  had  some  kind  words  for  the 
United  Nations  where  he  once  sat  as  a  dels- 
gate  for  the  United  States.  He  considers  tbe 
UN.  to  be  a  valuable  forum  where  the  free 
World  can  mal^e  Its  voice  heard. 

But  he  also  had  some  criticism  for  Ameri- 
can actions  at  the  U.N..  especially  during 
the  Korean  war  and  the  Hungarian  revolt 

"In  our  anxiety  to  avoid  an  adverse  vots 
at  the  UnlU'd  Nations,"  Knowland  said,  "we 
have  at  times  taken  {xwltlons  that  wen 
against  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the   free   world. 

"In  Korea  we  were  prevented  from  croae- 
Ing  the  Yalu  to  destroy  the  Chinese  bases  on 
the  excuse  that  we  might  provoke  the  Chi- 
ncse  Since  we  were  then  being  provoked  by 
the  Chinese  with  everything  they  had,  it  li 
h.ird  to  see  what  mure  they  could  have  done. 

"I  thought  then  and  still  think  we  should 
have  fought  to  win  the  Korean  war.  And 
I  feel  that  If  we  had  won  In  Korea,  we  would 
not  have  many  of  the  problems  that  now 
face  us  In  .\sla. 

"The  United  Suites  also  shciuld  not  agree 
to  the  formation  of  coalition  governments, 
such  as  In  Laos. 

"In  every  country  where  we  recognized  t 
coalition  government — Czechoslovakia,  for 
example--  the  Communists  went  through  the 
motions  of  representative  government  only 
long  enough  to  gain  control  of  the  police  and 
communications  media.  Then,"  Knowland 
said,  "they  disposed  of  their  opposition  by 
prls<in.  execution,  or  exile." 

During  the  Hungarian  uprising,  the  former 
Senator  said  he  thought  the  United  States 
.should  have  tiiken  direct  action  to  support 
the  constitutional  government  headed  by 
Premier  Imre  Nagy  Instead  of  leaving  the 
United  Nations  to  merely  pass  resolutions 
which  were  Ignored  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

CrRTAIL    AID 

Foreign  aid  should  be  curtailed,  Knowland 
declared,  and  on  a  rapidly  diminishing  basis. 

"I  supported  and  voted  for  the  Marshall 
plan.  But  I  didn't  think — and  I  dont  think 
anyone  else  did  that  this  wa-s  going  to  be 
a  part  of   our   national   budget   permanently. 

"All  foreign  aid  should  not  be  abruptly 
terminated.  But  the  United  States  should 
take  a  clofier  lo<  k  at  the  aid  program  and  do 
.some   substantial   pruning— now. 

The  Government  should  encourage  pri- 
vate businesses  to  participate  in  foreign  aid. 
Some  businesses."  Knowland  said,  "have  done 
this  But  they  got  Into  the  field  late  and 
have  not  done  as  much  as  they  should. 

"Some  of  the  original  beneficiaries  of  the 
Marshall  plan  are  now  capable  of  assuming 
more  of  their  share  In  this  field  and  relieving 
us  of  part  of  this  vast  financial  burden. 

We  cannot  afford  to  continue  the  foreign 
aid  program  Indefinitely  and  .should  not  be 
expected  to." 

"irrv  "  QUESTION 

A-sked  about  his  personal  political  plans, 
the  Republican  stalwart  smiled  and  said  be 
would  have  to  borrow  a  quote  from  President 
Franklin  D   Roo.sevelt:  "That's  an  'Iffy*  quee- 

tlon  " 


1963 

"I  have  no  plans  for  running  tor  office." 
V.  .tated  "I  will  not  make  a  ShermMi 
^tlment  because  I  don't  know  what  the 
vTnatlon  wUl  be  In  the  future." 
"  Be  noted  that  his  many  year.  In  public 
„ic^both  houses  of  the  CaUfornia  State 
Sslature.  service  In  the  Army  for  3  years 
^  13>-i  years  In  the  VS.  Senate— has 
taied  lengthy  absences  from  the  Oakland 
^mune,  the  Knowland  family  newspaper 
^Know  and  denied  that  he  was  the  spokes- 
^  in  California  for  Arizona's  Senator 
RaUT  Ooldwatxr. 

^ter  all."  Knowland  said.  "Senator  Oold- 
,»TO  has  said  he  Is  running  only  for  the 
Lnate  and  has  not  said  he  would  seek  the 
B^Dubllcan  presidential  nomination.  And 
Se  convention  Is  In  July  1964.  and  not  next 
month,  

SUPPORT  CANDIDATI 

"I  Will  support  the  presidential  candidate 
elected  by  the  convention,  regardless  of  who 

It  may  be." 

Knowland  Indicated  that  h*  waa  friendly 
^th  both  GoLDWATER  and  New  York's  Gover- 
nor Nelson  Rockefeller.  When  asked  which 
ne  would  support  for  the  GOP  nomination. 

'•That's  another  iffy  question.  But  If  boUi 
OoLDWATEB  and  Rockefeller  do  en^r  the 
Csllfornla  primary,  I  would  support  Senator 

OOLDWATEH." 

FAR   BROADER 

On  the  question  of  civil  rights,  Knowland 

"ClvU  rights  are  far  more  broad  than 
racial  rights  alone. 

•These  include  the  right  to  walk  our 
itrtets  day  or  night  without  danger  to  lUe. 
limb  or  property,  the  right  to  own,  manage. 
md  dispose  of  property,  the  right  to  as- 
loclate  with  friends  of  one's  own  choice,  the 
nght  to  have  gainful  employment  and  to 
luy  or  leave  the  Job  based  upon  one's  own 
choice  and  Judgment.  These  are  al»o  <=»'" 
nghu  entitled  to  the  protection  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  authorities 

"Whenever  a  mob  can  deny  these  rights. 
regardless  of  the  composition  of  those  who 
would  take  over  the  streets  from  their  use  by 
peaceful  citizens  and  from  the  duly  consti- 
tuted civil  authorities,  we  have  a  breakdown 
of  constitutional  government. 

SKSPOIfSTBIUTIES 

"It  Is  too  bad  that  those  who  have  led 
the  fight  for  one  segment  of  civil  rights 
h»Te  not  equally  stressed  civil  obligations 
uid  civil  responsibilities. 

"Every  American  citizen  has  the  right  to 
register  and  vote  according  to  the  qualifica- 
uons  for  voting  established  by  each  of  our 
SO  SUtes  and  to  do  this  without  having 
discriminating  standards  applied  to  the  In- 
dividual applicant  or  voter  because  of  race. 
creed,  sex  or  color. 

"Every  American  citizen  has  a  right  to 
patronize  or  withhold  his  purchasing  power 
iccordlng  to  the  choice  he  and  hU  famUy 
mtXe  In  the  marketplaces  of  the  Nation. 

"By  his  political  action  and  economic  par- 
ticipation an  opportunity  Is  given  to  every 
citizen  to  have  his  say'  In  Influencing  events 
now  and  over  the  future  years. 
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the  nocosstry  poUtical  or  military  steps  to 
remoTe  the  dangers  to  their  constitutional 
form  of  government.  The  ballot  box  can 
and  wiU  ierve  the  majority  as  weU  as  the 
minority." 


PATIENT   PEOPUt 

"But  he  has  no  right  to  ride  roughshod 
over  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  rest 
of  our  citizens.  No  pressure  group  minority 
can  Impose  by  unconstitutional  means  Its 
flews  upon  the  majority  of  our  people  with- 
out their  consent.  Change*  can  only  be 
made  through  the  constitutional  process  of 
amendment. 

"The  American  people  are  a  Just  people. 
'hey  are  a  patient  people,  they  are  an  un- 
dersundlng  people  and  they  are  a  law  abid- 
ing people. 

"But  If  pushed  too  far  (as  King  George 
ni.  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  Hitler  and  Tojo  learned 
to  their  sorrow)    they  are  capable  of  taking 


[From  the  Sumter  (S.C.)  Item,  Aug.  20,  1963] 
Top   Beass    Afraid   To   Inctjh   Disfavor    on 
Nttclear  Pact? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Wabhinoton. — More  puzzling  than  any  of 
the  words  themselves  in  the  pending  treaty 
limiting  nuclear  teste  are  the  strange  argu- 
ments being  made  urging  Its  ratification. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  represent 
the  military  Judgment  on  which  the  security 
of  the  coimtry  is  customarily  based,  say 
frankly  that  they  have  had  their  doubts  but 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  now  think  the  dis- 
advantages in  ratifying  the  treaty  are  out- 
weighed by  the  advantages.  They  Insist, 
however,  that  the  United  States  not  only 
carry  on  a  vigorous  program  of  underground 
testing  but  that  It  stay  ready  on  short  notice 
to  resume  atmospheric  testing  If  the  Soviets 
abrogate  the  treaty. 

All  this  is  difficult  for  the  average  person 
to  understand,  and  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  wondered  whether  political  pres- 
sure has  been  applied  to  persuade  the  Joint 
Chiefs  to  support  the  treaty.  In  fact,  in  a 
Senate  committee  hearing  this  week,  the 
question  was  asked  If  the  Joint  Chiefs  re- 
sponded to  pressure.  This  was  emphatically 
denied.  ,       ,     .. 

But  the  mere  raising  of  the  question  Indi- 
cates that  In  the  back  of  the  minds  of  some 
Senators  is  a  feeling  that  the  high  military 
officers  do  not  dare  to  Incur  disfavor.  Indeed, 
recently  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  was  not 
reappointed  and,  while  It  was  denied  that 
he  waa  punished  for  expressing  his  views 
before  Congress  on  a  controversial  Issue,  the 
Idea  prevails  that  he  did  disagree  with  the 
administration  and  paid  the  penalty. 

The  campaign  to  get  the  treaty  ratified  is 
typical  of  what  happens  when  a  political  is- 
sue is  Involved,  but  It  Is  not  characteristic 
of  the  kind  of  discussion  that  usually  takes 
place  when  purely  military  matters  are  being 
considered.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  high 
military  man  would  venttire  openly  to  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  ratifying  the  nuclear  test 
treaty. 

Another  pushing  development  is  the  at- 
titude of  the  nuclear  sclentlste.  While  a 
large  number  favor  ratification.  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  often  referred 
to  as  the  "father  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,"  Is 
vehement  in  his  opposition.  Efforte  are  be- 
ing made  by  the  administration  to  pooh-pooh 
his  objections  as  of  secondary  Importance, 
but  his  testimony — Just  published — has 
served  to  Increase  the  doubts  prevalent  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Dr.  Teller  says  that  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere is  Important  in  order  to  catch  up  with 
the  techniques  in  which  the  Soviets  are 
ahead  of  the  United  States.  He  says  that 
nuclear  explosions  In  the  air  are  the  key 
to  developing  missile  defenses.  If  the  So- 
viets feel  they  are  at  an  advantage,  they  can 
threaten  attack  and  gain  political  conces- 
sions by  such  a  threat.  They  could  Invade 
small  countries  at  will,  knowing  they  would 
not  be  risking  war  with  the  United  States. 
So,  Dr.  TeUer  inslste.  teste  in  the  atmosphere 
and  In  outer  space  are  absolutely  essential  to 
America's  future  safety. 

There  Is  considerable  speculation  as  to 
why  the  Moscow  government  reversed  Ite  pre- 
vio\u  decisions  and  suddenly  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  a  plan  it  had  earlier  rejected. 
It  U  suggested  that  the  Soviet  experts  may 
be  planning  someday  to  mount  a  mock  at- 
tack by.  say.  600  missiles  high  over  Russia 
and  counter  the  attack  with  a  display  of 
their  antimissile  defense  system. 

Dr.  Teller  thinks  they  might  even  invite 
American  ezperte  to  watch  the  test.     If  the 


test  happened  to  fail,  the  Russians  would 
have  lost  only  the  treaty,  but  he  thinks  that. 
If  the  scheme  worked  they  would  then  be 
able  to  say:  "Now.  you  see  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent defense  and  can  absorb  any  attack 
you  can  send  against  us.  There  Is  the  proof. 
Now  please  do  this  and  that,  etc." 

On  this  point  alone — inhibiting  U.S. 
development  of  a  mlssUe  defense— Dr.  Teller 
feels  the  treaty  Is  dangerous  to  the  United 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  In  his 
testimony   before    a   Senate   committee    this 

week,  said: 

"And  probably  more  important  than  purely 
military  impUcatlons,  the  treaty  should  pro- 
vide us  with  an  opportunity  to  test  the  sin- 
cerity of  Soviet  protestations  about  their  de- 
sire to  explore  more  sweeping  arrangemente 
for  preserving  the  peace.  It  provides  us 
with  this  opjwrtunlty  at  a  minimum  risk. 

"I  do  not  pretend  that  this  or  any  other 
agreement  between  great  contending  powers 
can  be  risk  free.     This  one  is  not." 

But  the  Secretary  feels  that  America  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  a  devastating  retaliatory 
attack  that  could  destroy  Rxissla.  America 
can  rely  on  that  potential  power,  however, 
only  as  Idhg  as  the  Sovlete  do  not  develop  a 
system  whereby  missiles  from  the  United 
States  or  Ite  bases  on  land  or  underwater  are 
intercepted  and  nuclear  materials  are  dis- 
integrated m  flight.  That's  the  true  worry 
of  the  sclentlste  who  disagree  about  approv- 
ing any  treaty  while  it  halte  testing  In  the 
atmosphere. 

As  for  fears  of  fallout,  testimony  has  been 
given  that  these  claims  have  been  exagger- 
ated and  that  the  radioactive  substences 
which  drop  from  the  air  after  nuclear  teste 
have  not  been  anywhere  near  the  maximum 
Umlte  at  which  the  nuclear  fallout  becomes 
dangerous  to  mankind. 

So  the  whole  Issue  Is  far  from  clear,  and 
probably  many  weeks  of  debate  In  the  Senate 
will  ensue  before  final  action  Is  teken. 


[From  the  Orangeburg  (S.C.)  Times  and 

Democrat,  Aug.  20,  1963  J 

"Don't  Trust  Them" — Grxixninc 

Washington.     D.C. — Much     to     President 

Kennedy's  pained  surprise,  the  nuclear  test 

ban  treaty  Is  being  sharply  challenged  by  an 

unexpected  critic. 

Senator  Ernest  GRUening,  Democrat,  of 
Alaska,  veteran  liberal.  Is  bluntly  questioning 
the  reliability  of  the  pact  In  view  of  Russia's 
long  and  voluminous  record  of  broken  and 
violated  agreemente. 

Specifically  pinpointing  thU  caustic  accu- 
sation, Grukning  Is  cited  the  Soviet's  persist- 
ent Illegal  Invasion  of  UJ3.  fishing  waters. 

These  violations  are  occurring  off  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  ooaste.  They  are  par- 
ticularly numerous  and  flagrant  in  Alaskan 
waters.  Grttening,  Representative  Craig 
HosMER,  Republican,  of  California,  and  other 
congressional  and  State  authorities  have  re- 
peatedly appealed  to  the  White  House  and 
State  Department  for  help,  but  to  little  avail. 
A  few  formal  complalnte  have  been  made 
to  Moscow — comparable  to  a  tep  on  the 
WTlBt — and  that's  about  all. 

With  the  submission  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  to  the  Senate  for  ratification, 
Gruenino  Is  using  Russia's  persistent  fl.fhlng 
violations  to  question  whether  the  Kremlin 
can  be  trusted  to  abide  by  the  pact. 

In  a  telegram  to  the  President  reporting 
further  fishing  Infringemente.  Gruenino 
hotly  declared: 

"I  find  It  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  be 
asked  to  approve  a  treaty  which  implies 
friendly  relations  with  Russia  when  the  Rus- 
sians are  continually  violating  IntemaUonal 
law  and  other  treaties  respecting  our  waters." 
Orttenino  also  demanded  that  vigorous 
measures  be  taken  against  Soviet  violators, 
as  follows : 

"When  the  Russians  were  pulling  up  Alas- 
kan crab  traps,  I  urged  you  to  send  a  couple 
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of  deatrofva  to  prerent  thU  continued  Tlola* 
tlon  of  oar  watvs.  It  U  not  enough  to  report 
theae  IneUSmto  and  make  diplomatic  proteata. 
Thaae  ▼totator*  ahould  be  arrerted  and 
brought  to  trUU,  and  thla  cannot  be  done 
with  th«  liiMl«qti»t«  narai  and  Ooaat  Ooard 
equipmmit  now  available.  Tbe  Russian  fish- 
ing boats  arc  actually  fast«r  than  any  Coast 
Ouard  or  naval  reaaela  now  In  Alaskian  wa- 
tmn." 

Repraaantatlvea  Cmaio  Hosmex.  Republican, 
of  Callfomla,  and  PAUt.  Rooexs,  Democrat,  of 
Florida,  alao  arc  denouncing  the  Soviet's  nu- 
merous f1fh*rg  violations  and  contending 
they  cast  grava  doubts  on  signing  agreemenu 
with  the  Rods. 

"Since  th«  beginning  of  the  Communist 
regime  In  Riiiala."  said  Hosmek,  "a  calcu- 
lated ooun*  of  Insincere  negotiations  has 
been  punuod  wherever  and  whenever  It  for- 
wards the  goal  of  world  domination.  In  Its 
44-year  hlatory,  the  Soviet  has  signed  over 
2.000  agreements  with  non-Cnmmunlst  gnv- 
ernmenta.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  those  re- 
maining unbroken  by  the  Kremlin  are  only 
those  which  expediency  has  not  yet  dictated 
to  breach. 

"Recently  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Conunlttee  on  Communist  Tactics,  Strategy 
and  Objectives  had  this  to  say :  During  the 
last  2S  yean  the  United  States  has  had  3.400 
meeting!  with  the  Communists.  Including 
Teheran,  Talta.  Potsdam.  Panmunjon,  and 
Geneva.  The  negotiators  spoke  106  million 
words.  All  thla  talk  led  to  52  major  agree- 
ments and  Soviet  Russia  has  brnken  50  of 
them.'- 

Repreaentatlve  Rooms,  testifying  before 
the  Houae  Armed  Services  Investlg-\tions 
Subcommittee,  detailed  numpnnis  Instances 
of  Soviet  veaaela  violating  U  S  territorial 
waters  along  the  Florida  coast. 

"What  are  the  operations  of  these  Rus- 
sian trawler*? "  aald  Roczxs.  "Writing  In  the 
Navy  publication  "Proceedings."  Comdr. 
Bernard  Kaaael  states  that  the  trawler  fleet 
is  used  for  purpoaes  ranging  from  conruner- 
clal  flahlng  to  outright  espionage  •  •  • 
Whatever  the  purposes  these  Soviet  vessels 
have  In  thla  beiailspbere.  it  is  not  In  our  na- 
tional Intareat  to  allow  them  to  continue 
their  operatlona  as  they  have." 

TBBATT  FALLOtrr 

A  large  number  of  the  letters  coming  to 
the  White  House  In  favor  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  are  being  sparked  by  a  new  lobby- 
ing organisation  whose  members  Include  the 
curious  combination  of  Norman  Thomas. 
perennial  Socialist  candidate  for  President. 
James  Wadaworth.  New  York  Republican 
and  former  UJV.  ambassador,  and  Dr  Ben- 
jamin Spock.  noted  baby  expert  In  an  ap- 
peal sent  to  more  than  75,000  throughout 
the  country,  the  organization  Is  urging, 
"Write  three  letters  or  telegrams  as  follows; 
To  President  Kennedy  and  to  both  your  Sen- 
ators." Recipients  of  this  appeal  also  are 
being  asked  to  get  their  "friends  and  neigh- 
bors" to  <lo  the  same.  •  •  •  One  of  the  cen- 
sored deletions  In  the  testimony  of  Dr 
Edward  TfcOer,  "father"  of  the  H-bomb,  was 
his  statement  that  there  is  no  clearcut 
knowledge  the  Russians  tu'e  not  prepared  to 
perform  extensive  underground  nuclear  test- 
ing. The  noted  scientist  warned  that  to  be- 
lieve the  Rtisalans  are  Incapable  of  doing 
that  would  be  highly  dangerous  He  also 
pointed  out  underground  tests  can  be  con- 
ducted In  Rusals  In  an  Inconspicuous  man- 
ner. There  was  no  explanation  why  the 
Kennedy  administration  blue-penciled  this 
Teller  statement.  Be  said  nothing  the  Rus- 
sians dont  know,  and  there  is  utterly  no  rea- 
son the  imiiiisii  people  shouldn't  know  it. 
No  military  aeerets  at  any  kind  are  in  these 
remarks.  •  •  •  Senator  Booxks  Hickxwixxdp- 
KB.  lowk,  senior  Republican  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  doesnt  think 
much  of  Praeldent  Kennedy's  writing  style — 
which  hie  admirers  highly  acclaim.  While 
queatloalng   Seeretary    Dean    Rusk,    at   the 


hearings  on  the  test  ban  treaty.  Hintcw- 
Loorxe  noted  that  the  President's  message  to 
the  pact  contained  more  "donts"  than 
"do's."  Bald  HicKJc»noor««.  "I  wish  I  could 
find  as  nutny  dues  It  do's  as  I  can  find  dont 
it  dos  " 

(From  the  Columbia  (SC  t  State. 

Aug    17,  1963) 

NoNACCarssioN    Pact    To    Bx    SatxiNO    Step    - 

TxiiT   Ban   Kecardcc   as    Mxaninullsu 

I  By    Constantlne    Brown  i 

Bonn  — Discussion  of  the  "second  step" 
has  quickly  followed  the  signing  of  the  test 
ban  treaty  In  Mcjbcow  This  t>iep  Is  the  old 
Rapftckl  plat»  of  a  nonaggresslun  pact  be- 
tween the  NATO  and  W.irsaw  Part  nations 
which  the  Kremlin  has  "jeen  touting  for 
years 

When  the  propo6,\l  was  first  made  by  Po- 
land's Foreign  Minister  Rapackl.  It  was  re- 
jected by  the  United  Stiit.-s  and  her  Western 
allies  as  phony. 

High  ranking  Germans  d'>  not  know 
whether  to  admire  the  diplomatic  skill  and 
the  patience  uf  the  bovlcts  or  to  wonder  ut 
the  gullibility  of  the  policymakers  In  Wash- 
ington and  London. 

It  Is  pointed  out  here  that  the  atomic  teat 
ban  menns  very  little,  if  anything,  as  a 
raeatis  to  world  peace.  Not  too  long  ago 
there  was  a  10-month  moratorium  by  gen- 
tleman's agreement  on  nuclear  testing  ex- 
cept for  undert?ro\ind  tests  Ttien.  without 
a  by-your-leave.  Russia  explixieu  its  most 
jiowt-rful    iO-megaton-plus   bomb. 

The  gentleman's  agreement  has  now  been 
made  formal  and  Is  caKed  the  first  step  In 
a  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

Thus  Mr  Klunishchev.  by  merely  signing 
what  may  turn  out  to  be  a  meaningless  test 
ban.  la  about  to  achieve  the  main  diplomatic 
objective:  a  phony  nonuggresslon  agreement 
In  which  his  East  German  puppet  wlK  be 
allowed  to  participate  formally  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  WiU-saw  bloc  and  by  which  It  will 
obtain  Infornwl  recognition  by  the  Unlt«d 
States  and  Britain. 

The  explanation  from  Washington  that 
the  United  States  and  Britain  need  not  give 
their  formal  assent  to  East  Germany  sign- 
ing and  thereby  do  not  recognlre  the  Soviet- 
occupied  piU-t  of  Ciermany  as  a  legitimate 
state,  does  not  go  down  too  well  in  West 
Germany  Tlie  argument  that  the  partition 
of  Germany  Is  a  fact  and  It  might  as  well  t>« 
realized  Is  not  relished   by  the  Gerntmns 

Their  reasoning  behind  this  U  that  so  long 
as  the  goal  is  a  freely  united  Germany— no 
matter  If  the  goal  continues  for  50  years  or 
more,  the  Germans  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  will  have  hope.  And  no  gov- 
errunent  of  West  Germany  wants  to  take 
that  hope  from  the  people 

It  Is  feared  that  t>oth  the  Moscow  treaty 
and  the  nonaggreRslon  Rapackl  plan  will  re- 
move that  h  ipe  from  all  Gerniajny  If  E  ist 
Germ  my  becomes  a  party  to  any  E.tsl-West 
agreements 

The  chancellor-designate  Luflwig  Erhard. 
who  win  take  over  from  Adenauer  In  Oct<^- 
ber.  is  more  Inclined  toward  the  policies  of 
Washington  and  London  than  those  of  Paris. 
He  and  Foreign  Secretary  Schrcjeder  are 
known  for  their  strong  leanings  toward  the 
Anglo-Saxon  bloc. 

But  even  Adenauer  and  Erhard  have  mis- 
givings about  future  proceedings  becau.se  of 
German  public  opinion  which  already  Is 
alarmed  over  any  deal  which  may  m.ike 
permanent  the  partition  of  Germany 

There  is  nothing  the  Germans  would  like 
more  than  to  reduce  their  military  estab- 
lishment. There  Is  nothing  the  C»erman  in- 
dustrialists would  like  so  much  as  to  do  busi- 
ness with  Russia  today  Peace  in  our  time 
means  as  much  to  the  Germans  at  Is  does  Uy 
Americans  and  British  They  have  had  a 
bellyful  of  war — not  only  was  their  nation 


devastated  and  partitioned  by  the  victor*, 
but  Hitler  brought  them  the  deepest  hunuu. 
atlon. 

All  the  same,  there  is  an  Intense  feeling  of 
uneasiness  and  concern  not  only  In  this  po- 
litical capital  of  the  Bundeerepubllk  but 
throughout  the  country  over  the  ineecapabU 
prospect  that  the  Rapackl  plan  is  the  h»«ii 
of  the  negotiations  between  Washington  tod 
London  and  Moscow. 

And  this,  they  fear,  will  lead  to  the  perma- 
nent dismemberment  of  the  German  peopl« 
who  live  "one  portion  free  and  one  portloB 
slave"  as  the  result  of  the  Talta  agreement— 
a  rej>eat  performance  for  Mr  Harriman  who 
drew  up  the  Yalta  draft  with  Molotov  in 
1945. 


The  $64  Qiestion 

(Weekly  Newsletter  by  Senator  Stiom 
'I'MtTRMoND.  Democrat,  of  South  Carollns, 
Aug   "22,  1963) 

Testimony  on  the  Moscow  test  ban  treaty. 
both  In  public  and  becret  sessions,  revsali 
that  there  is  one  awestime  question  on  which 
the  whole  Issue  precariously  hanga.  Tbt 
que^^tlon  D<i  we  dare  rl.'k  the  entire  national 
security  of  the  United  States  on  the  validity 
of   our   ofUclal   Intelligence  estimates? 

All  of  the  Intelligence  experts  admit  fretly 
that  our  Intelligence  Is  poorest  on  what  If 
happening  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  In  Red 
China  By  comparison.  Cuba  Is  an  open 
book  Our  official  Intelligence  estimates  do 
not  have  a  history  that  exactly  Inspires  con- 
fidence     Consider  the  record 

When  the  Soviets  came  up  with  the  atomic 
bomb.  It  was  a  complete  surprise  to  tbt 
Unlte<l  States.  OfTlclal  estimates  took  the 
p<^sltlon  that  the  Soviets  could  not  mast«r 
the  at<imlc  bomb  before  the  mld-1950'8.  but 
they  tested  on  August  19,  1948. 

In  the  fall  of  1949,  Just  after  the  Sovleti 
detonated  an  atomic  bomb,  the  United  Statai 
was  considering  whether  to  develop  a  thsr- 
monuclejir  weapon.  The  official  intelllgenci 
estimate,  even  after  being  fooled  by  the  So- 
viets on  the  atomic  tK)mb  a  few  weeks  earlier, 
said  the  S<3vlels  could  not  develop  the  ther- 
monuclear weapon  until  the  late  1950'8.  All 
the  scientists,  except  one.  agreed  with  tb* 
estimate,  and  opp>08ed  US.  construction  oft 
thermonuclear  bomb  The  one  exception 
w  IS  Dr  Edward  Teller,  who.  In  October  IMfl, 
u.-Ked  that  if  the  United  States  did  not  hurry 
with  the  development  of  the  H-bimb,  the  So- 
viets would  get  one  first  Fortunately,  Pres- 
ident Truman  decided  against  the  ofDclil 
estimate  and  with  Dr  Teller's  lone  scientific 
opinion.  The  estimate  was  wrong;  Dr. 
Teller  was  right  We  exploded  a  thermonu- 
clear bomb  on  October  31,  1952:  the  SovleU 
followed  on  August  12,  1953.  with  a  hydrogen 
bomb  explosion. 

When  the  Communists  Invaded  South 
Korea  In  June  1950.  the  United  States  wai 
caught  off  guard  Official  intelligence  esti- 
mates tofik  the  position  that  It  wouldn't 
hap[)en  On  the  basis  of  those  estimates, 
V  S  military  forces  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  area,  maklnt^  the  attack  possible. 

When  the  Soviets  launched  Sputink  I  In 
October  1957,  the  United  States  was  caught 
by  complete  surprise.  Official  intelligence 
estimates  had  let  us  down  again. 

Along  In  1958.  official  lntelll'.;ence  esti- 
mates said  the  S<jvlets  had  a  multitude  of 
b.iUlstlc  missiles,  and  thus  wns  born  th« 
"ml.ssUe  gap  ■■  It  was  such  a  scare  that  11  be- 
came a  maj ->r  Issue  In  the  1960  prcslUcotlal 
election  It  then  turned  out  that  the  whole 
estimate  was  phony:  the  estimates  were 
WTonc:,  and  the  "'missile  gai)"  was  a  fraud. 

On  September  19,  196'2.  an  official  In- 
telligence estimate  was  l.ssued  which  took 
the  ptxittlon  that  there  were  no  Soviet  mis- 
siles in  Cuba,  and  that  the  SovIeU  would 
not  put  any  missiles  In  Cuba.  This  one  got 
dLsproved  in  a  hurry.  Now  it  la  admitted 
that  missiles  were  In  Cuba  when  the  estimate 
was  written. 


196S 

The  ofBclal  esUmates  now  admit  that  the 
flovieu  are  ahead  of  us  In  some  fields  of 
nuclear  technology.  They  also  admit  that 
we  dont  have  much  hard  Information  on 
which  to  base  our  estimates.  In  the  areas  of 
'  Unology  where  "we  have  the  moat  Infor- 
mation offlclal  estimates  admit  the  Soviets 
ire  ahead:  in  areas  of  technology  where  we 
have  the  least  Information,  offlclal  estimates 
UBume  that  the  United  States  is  ahead. 

Oen  Curtis  LeMay,  who  knows  something 
about  our  intelligence  methods  in  this  field, 
has  little  confidence  in  our  intelligence  esti- 
mates He  stated  that  If  the  treaty  were 
not  already  signed,  he  would  recommend. 
dont  sign  it. 

Gen.  Tliomas  Power,  who  commands  tne 
gtratcRlc  Air  Command,  and  Is  even  closer 
to  the  problem,  says  the  estimates  are  wrong, 
and  that  its  far  too  dangerous  to  sign  the 
treaty  The  Soviets  might  well  have  a  clear 
juperlorlly  In  technology  now.  Gen.  Bernard 
Schrlver  who  commands  our  missile  develop- 
ment, says  he  can't  do  his  Job  properly  If 
the  treaty  is  ratified. 

Dr  Teller,  who  has  the  best  experience  In 
the  nuclear  field,  and  who  has  a  history  of 
making  correct  Judgments,  says  the  IntelU- 
lence  estimates  are  wrong. 

What  is  the  difference?  If  the  treaty  Is 
ratified,  and  any  significant  part  of  the  esti- 
mates is  wrong  again,  the  United  States  la 
finished.  Russia  wlU  have  us  hands  down 
In  the  nuclear  field,  and  the  only  choice  that 
would  be  left  to  us  then  is  surrender  or  be 
wiped  out.  I 

Sincerely, 

Strom  Thtjkmond. 

irrom   the   Washington   Evening   Star,   Aug. 
22.   1963] 
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NATO.  Arrni  Treatt  Is  OK'd— Lm.Liwo  Ou* 
Alliance-Stkencthening  Effort  Bkluvkd 
Soviet  Goal  in  A-Accord 

(By  Eric  Sevareld) 
The  extreme  rlghtwlng  In  American  poli- 
tics is  not  likely  to  prevaU  In  the  debate  over 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  with  Russia.  In 
^Ite  of  the  respectable  doubts  of  such  open- 
minded  men  as  Senator  Jackson,  In  spite  of 
the  clear  truth  that  the  treaty  by  no  means 
implies  the  end  of  the  worldwide  contest 
with  aggressive  communism.  The  long 
reach  of  history  is  accomplUhed  by  such 
ihort.  often  unpremeditated  steps;  and  this 
leems  to  be  one  of  those  times  when  It  Is 
better  to  move  than  to  stand,  however  Im- 
possible it  may  be  to  identify  the  next  move 
after  that.  What  we  are  engaged  in  with 
Russia  Is  a  game  of  poker,  not  chess. 

Before  this  current  argument  Is  over, 
the  United  States  will  have  again  demon- 
etrated  to  the  world  that  If  there  is  any  basic 
flaw  in  the  American  world  stance  It  Is  a 
leaning  toward  trust  rather  than  distrust,  a 
deep  seated  predlUctlon  toward  lowering  our 
giuard,  not  toward  rigidity  and  Ingrained  hos- 
Ullty,  In  spite  of  the  clamorous,  guilt  ridden 
claims  of  all  those  groups  which  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  desire  for  and  the  label  of 
peace. 

No,  If  from  here  on  we  are  led  Into  policy 
errors  by  reason  of  domestic  pressures,  It  will 
not  be  the  pressure  of  the  overly  suspicious 
rlghtwlng  minorities  but  the  pressures  of  the 
leftwlng  minorities  who  persistently  equate 
American  with  Communist  responsibility  for 
the  dangerotis  condition  of  the  world — ^those 
groups  which  would  have  us  detach  from 
Vietnam  because  its  Government  happens  to 
be  nasty  in  rlghtwlng  fashion  and  which 
would  have  us  draw  closer  to  Cuba  becatise 
Its  nasty  regime  happens  to  be  leftwlng. 
Bru'ality.  Itself,  does  not  bother  these 
groups;  they  are  concerned  only  with  the 
wordi  of  the  torturer's  chant  as  he  wields 
the  whip. 

One  can  hope.  One  can  hope,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  tenor  and  outcome  of  this 
debate  on  the  test  treaty  will  demonstrate 
to  these    groups   and   their   counterparts   In 
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Bnrops  that,  while  the  "military  industrial 
pow«r  structure"   of  which  General   Elsen- 
hower  warned    Is,    Indeed,    worth    worrying 
about.    It   Is    not    determining    the    foreign 
and  defense  policies  of  this   country.     The 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Deiense  are 
doing  that,  as  much.  If  not  more,  than  ever. 
One  can  hope  that  the  tranqulllzlng  effect 
of  the  treaty   agreement  will   not  put   the 
efforts  to  reorganize  and  strengthen  NATO, 
already  half  paralyzed.  Into  a   coma.     It   Is 
entirely  permissible  to  believe  that  this  pros- 
pect was  one  of  Premier  Blhrushchev's  vari- 
ous p\irpose8  In  welcoming  the  agreement. 

One  can  hope,  also,  that  behind  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's corollary  desire  to  Isolate  the  nu- 
clear ambitions  of  the  Chinese,  there  Is  not 
something  far  more  Immediate   and  fright- 
ening than  a  doctrinal  disagreement  about 
the  worth.  In  Conununlst  terms,  of  risking 
big  war.    With  no  hard  evidence  to  support 
It,   the   nagging   thought    persists    that   the 
Chinese  may  have  been  pushing,  not  merely 
for  doctrinal  support  from  Moscow,  but  for 
support    of    Chinese    plans    for    Immediate, 
overt  aggressions,  whether  against  Vietnam 
or  South  Korea  or  Formosa  or  India.    It  may 
not  be  merely  the  Chinese  Ideologs  who  left 
Moscow  in  dlsgiist  last  month;  It  may  be  also 
representatives  of  the  Chinese  General  Staff. 
It  Is  a  scary  notion.     Whether  or  not  ag- 
gressions do  come  on  such  a  dire  and  drastic 
scale,  what  we  cannot  realistically  hope  for  Is 
an  end  to  small-scale  Communist  aggressions 
In  the  Par  East  or  an  end  to  Communist- 
created  alarms  and  excursions  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, which  could  easily  snowball.     The  co- 
existence Mr.  Khrushchev  has  In  mind  Is  an 
intensely  competitive  coexistence,  both  po- 
litical and  economic.     There  U  no  reason, 
whatsoever,  to  think  that  he,  any  more  than 
the  dogmatic  Chinese,  has  revised  his  decla- 
ration  that   "socialism   Is  working   for   his- 
tory," which  Is  a  program  of  action,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  old  Marxist  slogan  that 
"hlatory  U  working  for  socialism,"  which  was 
an  intellectual  abstraction. 

It  Is  generally  and  historically  true  that 
tyrannies  do  pass  away  In  time,  that  doc- 
trines ar«  always  dUuted  by  reallUes.  that 
any  church  militant  tends  to  become,  with 
prosperity,  the  established  church.  And  It 
la  also  true  that  these  processes,  like  all  so- 
cial processes,  move  through  their  cycle  at 
a  faster  rate  than  they  did  before  the  mod- 
em revolution  In  communications.  But  the 
wont  mistake  we  could  make  would  be  to 
assume,  on  the  evidence  of  the  test  ban 
treaty,  that  these  processes  have  come  to 
completion,  even  with  the  Russians.  With 
the  Chinese,  of  ootu-se,  the  processes  have 
Bcarcely  begun. 


[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

Aug.  22,  1968] 

TEST  Ban  Crttic* 

From  the  public's  point  of  view,  bewilder- 
ing u  the  only  word  which  describes  the 
clashing  expert  testimony  on  the  nuclear 
test  ban.    Bewildering — and  disturbing. 

The  testimony  of  the  opponents,  though  It 
tends  to  shake  confidence,  has  not  altered 
our  beUef  that,  aU  things  considered,  the 
treaty  should  be  ratified.  The  preponder- 
ance of  the  testimony  still  Is  on  the  side  of 
raUflcatlon.  and  the  benefits  still  seem  to 
outweigh  the  risks. 

All  of  this,  however,  does  not  get  us  around 
the  fact  that  only  a  a  tightly  closed  mind 
could  remain  Indifferent  to  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  such  as  Dr.  Teller,  General  Power. 
General  Schrlever  and  now  Dr.  John  S. 
Foster  Jr..  head  of  the  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory.  The  adverse  testimony  of  these 
men  cannot  be  answered  by  allusions  to 
bushy  eyebrows,  theatrical  tones,  vested  mili- 
tary Interests,  etc.  There  Is  no  doubt  In  our 
mind  that  these  critics  are  Just  as  sincere 
and  Just  as  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  as  are  the  treaty  advocates. 
And,  generally  at  least,  they  have  access  to 


essentially  the  same  Information.  How  la  It 
possible,  then,  for  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  to  say  that  this  treaty  serves  the 
best  Interests  of  America,  while  Dr.  Teller 
tells  the  Senators  that  If  they  ratify  the 
treaty  they  will  be  "giving  away  the  future 
safety  of  this  country?"  How  can  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  say  that  we  are  not  behind  the 
Russians  in  our  knowledge  of  antimissile 
missiles,  while  Dr.  Teller  Insists  that  the 
Russians  are  far  ahead  In  this  area? 

One  explanation  may  be  that  this  conflict- 
ing testimony,  as  far  as  the  published  ac- 
counts go.  Is  opinion  testimony.  Specific  In- 
formation and  facte  which  support  the 
opinions  have  not  been  made  public.  Per- 
haps these  things  have  been  spelled  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senators,  who  must  make 
the  final  Judgment  on  the  treaty.  Certainly, 
we  hope  so.  And  we  also  hope  that  all  the 
Information  and  facte,  consistent  with  true 
security,  will  be  made  available  to  the  peo- 
ple. Otherwise,  the  public  mind  will  be  be- 
deviled for  years  to  oome  by  doubte  as  to 
whether  we  have  traded  our  security  for  a 
possibly  vain  political  hope.  Perhaps  these 
doubte  can  never  be  entirely  removed.  But 
they  should  be  assuaged  to  the  extent  that 
this  Is  possible. 

(Prom  the  Aiken    (S.C.)    Stendard  and  Re- 
view, Aug.  21,  19631 
Seduction? 
The   unanimous  opposition   of   the   Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  test  ban  treaty,  hither- 
to reported  as  set  forth  in  a  secret  paper 
signed  by  all  members,  appears  to  have  evap- 
orated—but, like  the  mushroom  cloud,  not 
without  some  fallout. 

In  a  full  day  of  testimony  before  the  com- 
bined Senate  Foreign  Relations,  Senate 
Armed  Services  and  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committees,  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
declared  VS.  military  might  to  be  "mani- 
festly superior  to  the  Soviet  Union's,"  said  he 
expected  U.S.  nuclear  superiority  to  continue 
and  gave  his  "unequivocal  support"  to  the 
treaty. 

Next  day.  following  their  boss,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  echoed  their  support  of  the  treaty. 
If  not  quite  so  unequivocally.  As  their 
spokesman.  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  JC3 
Chairman,  reported  to  a  closed  session  of  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee  that  our 
ranking  military  commanders  now  find  the 
test  ban  "compatible"  with  mlUtary  security 
in  spite  of  "disadvantages  and  risks." 

"The  risks  Inherent  In  this  treaty."  the 
Joint  Chiefs  statement  concluded,  "can  be 
accepted  In  order  to  seek  the  Important 
gains  which  may  be  achieved  through  a 
stabilization  of  International  relations  and  a 
move  toward  a  peaceful  environment  In 
which  to  seek  resolution  of  our  differences." 
Under  questioning.  General  Taylor  assured 
the  subcommittee  that  hU  arm  had  not  been 
twisted.  It  was  not  Immediately  known 
whether  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen.  Curtis 
E  LeMay — on  record  as  opposing  any  ban  on 
testing  In  space.  In  the  atmosphere,  under- 
water or  underground — has  an  arm  In  a 
sling.  Adm.  George  W.  Anderson,  then  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  who  agreed  with  him, 
has  since  walked  the  plank. 

Irrespective  of  administration  pressure, 
however,  the  overriding  concern  expressed  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  for  stabilization  of  inter- 
national relations,  a  peaceful  environment, 
and  resolution  of  our  differences  suggests 
that  they  should  be  working  for  Mr.  Rusk 
rather  than  »«r.  McNamara.  Their  proper 
concern  Is  with  those  disadvantages  and 
risks.  And  It  would  be  a  sad  state  of  affairs 
If  our  top  commanders  have  been  caught  in 
the  psychological  trap  that  Adm.  Arlelgh 
Burkr  former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and 
JSC  member,  regards  as  the  treaty's  greatest 

"We  could  easily  be  seduced,"  he  told  a 
group  of  Congressmen,  "Into  thinking  a 
scrap  of  paper  U  a  great  step  toward  peace, 
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pcnnlttlnf  ua  to  relax  our  weapons  research . 
leeoit  ones  acatn  to  wUhful  thlnlLLng.  and 
•o.  onoe  acaln.  betray  oureelves." 


(From   tlM  Wewbity    (8C)    Sun.   Aug    33. 
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Tmn  Bam  Tavu.  to  US    IirrKazsre 

(By  Clarence  E.  Manlon ) 

By  the  Ubm  this  coliunn  U  read,  the  U.S. 
Senate  will  prabably  hare  ratified  the  latest 
nuclear  teat  ban  treaty.  Ln  eplte  of  our  past 
experience  wltb  the  Communists  and  their 
treaties  and  la  spite  of  the  statements  about 
treaties  which  the  Communist  leaders  have 
frequently  made.  Remember — they  say 
treaties  are  like  piecrusts — made  to  be  bro- 
ken. 

At  least  S  months  before  the  Soviets  broke 
the  last  teat  ban  treaty,  it  was  predicted 
that  they  woukl  do  exactly  that,  jxist  as  It 
was  predicted  more  than  a  year  In  advance 
that  the  Bnaalane  were  converting  Cuba  Into 
an  offenalTS  base.  No  one  paid  too  much 
attention  to  aithar  of  these  predictions  until 
they  came  tna». 

Both  of  tliaaa  disasters  could  have  been 
averted  If  otir  leadership  had  been  willing  to 
face  the  proven  facts  of  Communist  duplic- 
ity and  malarolence. 

Now,  m  ara  again  refusing  to  face  the 
facts  In  oonnaetlon  with  the  new  test  ban 
treaty.  Because  we  want  to  believe  the 
Soviets  are  alncere,  we  are  proceeding  as 
though  wa  know  they  are.  Ratification  of 
the  treaty  wUl  freeze  the  United  States  In 
second  place  to  Buasla  In  the  technology  of 
strategic  nuclear  weapons.  Our  strike  capa- 
bility will  ba  reduced  rapidly  compared  with 
the  SoTlafk  mxiahroomlng  superweapon 
strength,  and  It  will  take  the  Soviets  about  a 
year  and  a  half  to  put  us  In  a  position  of 
being  unable  to  retaliate  against  the  military 
power  of  tha  »»^— «»"■'  superweapons  of  an- 
nihilation. This  could  mean  the  end  of  our 
country. 

Managed  news  out  of  Washington  con- 
fused the  American  people  into  forgetting 
what  Khruahehar  did  in  atmosphere  cheat- 
ing, and  what  our  own  President  said  then 
about  protaettng  us  from  another  such 
fraud.  In  Norembar  IMl  Mr.  Kennedy  said : 
"If  they  fooled  us  once,  it  is  their  fault: 
but  If  they  fool  us  twice,  it  Is  our  fault." 
We  are  now  glTlng  them  another  chance. 

Some  Senators  will  doubtless  feel  that  the 
necessity  for  adequate  safeguards  against 
major  cheating  by  the  Soviets  can  be  ob- 
viated by  tha  United  States  maintaining  a 
"readlneaa  to  test."  But  the  President  him- 
self has  said  that  this  U  not  possible.  On 
that  subject,  tha  President  said  In  1963  that 
for  us  to  maintain  such  a  readiness  to  test 
"is  not  martiy  dUBcult  or  inconvenient;  we 
have  explored  this  alternative  thoroughly, 
and  found  It  Impossible  of  execution." 

If  we  could  be  siire  that  the  test  ban 
agreement  contains  inspection  provisions 
which  the  Praatdent  says  are  essential  to  pro- 
tect against  aecret  prolonged  prepMirations 
for  sudden  massive  atmospheric  tests;  or 
that  it  contains  enforcement  provisions,  or 
penalties  for  cheating,  to  prevent  the  Soviets 
from  betraying  tha  second  test  ban  exactly 
the  same  way  that  they  betrayed  the  first  one, 
then  we  mifht  take  some  comfort  from  the 
signing  of  iSiim  treaty  and  its  ratification. 

We  should,  howarer,  remember  that  the 
Soviets  first  ban-breaking  tests  enabled 
them  to  multiply  their  nuclear  exploelve  effi- 
ciency many  tlmea  over  their  previous  effi- 
ciency, while  otir  own  superiority  was  at  a 
standstill.  During  the  period  of  the  pre- 
vious test  ban  treaty,  the  Soviets  were  ob- 
viously working  furiously  to  get  ready  for 
the  powerful  weapons  testing  that  occurred 
when  they  broke  the  treaty  by  exploding 
their  big  bomba  In  the  air.  Dxirlng  that 
same  period,  our  own  teetlng  was  stopped 
according  to  the  treaty  and  we  had  nothing 
In   process  ot  manufacture   that  would   ba 


any  defense  to  thrse  superweiipons  devel- 
oped by  the  Soviets  while  the  test  ban  was 
in  operation. 

There  is  not  much  that  any  one  of  us  cam 
do  about  the  new  test  ban  treaty,  except  to 
keep  constantly  In  our  mlnda  the  results 
of  the  last  one. 

(Prom  the  IndlanapolU  News.  Au^    19,  196.3) 
It  All  Prra 

The  gaudily  publicized  ■spilt"  between  Red 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  occupied 
students  ot  world  communism  for  many 
months. 

Ordinarily,  such  public  quarreling  Is  coun- 
ter to  Intelligent  strategy  Allies  seek  to 
present  a  common  front  to  the  enemy,  to 
project  an  Impression  of  maximum  strength 
Yet  the  Communist  world  seems  Intent  on 
doing  exactly  the  opposite     Why? 

It  Is  obvious  the  Conununlsts  never  em- 
bark on  amy  large  ventvire  without  some  clear 
object  In  mind  They  clearly  would  not 
publicize  their  disagreements  If  they  did  not 
think  something  was  to  be  gained  by  letting 
the  rest  of  the  world  In  on  the  dispute. 
Precisely  for  that  reason.  Westerners  who 
see  the  "split"  as  a  great  plus  for  our  side 
would   be   well   advised   to   proceed   slowly 

The  'why"  of  the  split  has  begun  to  be- 
come more  apparent  In  recent  weeks,  with 
the  advent  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  a  signatory,  but  Re^d 
China  Is  not.  It  is  assumed  Peking  wlU  not 
Join  In  the  agreement  because  It  is  so  much 
more  "belligerent"  than  Moscow— supposedly 
the  major  reason  for  the  "split." 

The  projection  of  Slno-Sovlet  differences 
Into  the  area  of  nuclear  testing  suggests  a 
number  of  reasons  for  the  copious  publicity 
the  Reds  have  given  to  their  own  "problems." 
If  the  free  world  accepts  at  face  value  the 
argument  that  EChrushchev  is  more  concilia- 
tory than  Mao.  then  the  Idea  of  the  ECremlln 
actually  abiding  by  such  a  treaty  seems  lees 
unreasonable. 

Even  more  Importantly,  the  "split"  allows 
Moscow  to  disclaim  responsibility  for  Peking  s 
actions — including  atomic  tests.  Since  Red 
China  is  not  a  signatory,  nuclear  activity 
inside  Its  boundaries  will  not  be  construed 
as  a  violation  of  the  treaty.  If  the  "split"  is 
less  real  than  Moscow  has  made  It  seem,  the 
Soviets  could  test  In  China  and  blame  the 
whole  thing  on  Mao  and  company.  The 
recent  buildup  about  Red  China's  supposed 
readiness  to  launch  Its  own  nuclear  program 
implausible  on  the  face  of  It.  would  dovetail 
nicely  with  such  a  venture  in  deception. 

Thus  Khrushchev,  thanks  to  the  vast  pub- 
licity he  has  built  up  around  the  "split." 
could  have  the  best  of  t)oth  worlds :  He  could 
continue  to  advance  Moecow's  nuclear  pro- 
gram while  American  testing  stopped;  and 
his  own  "reasonableness,"  compared  to  the 
irreconcllablee  in  Peking,  would  commend 
him  even  more  warmly  to  the  West  cm  a  man 
of  peace.  Indeed,  the  more  he  stepped  up 
the  "Chinese"  tests,  the  more  lovable  he 
would  appear  by  way  of  contrast  As  a  cold 
war  stratagem,  It  would   be  near  perfection 

Whether  this  is  happening  or  not.  no  one 
can  say.  In  the  world  of  Communist  decep- 
tion few  things  are  certain  The  problem 
is  that,  given  the  nature  of  the  Communists, 
we  have  no  way  of  being  certain  It  Is  not 
happening.  We  have  gulllbly  accepted  (a) 
the  existence  of  the  "split,"  (b)  Red  China's 
alleged  nucle£ir  capability,  and  (c)  the  Idea 
that  Khrushchev  in  fact  wants  peace.  Com- 
bined with  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  those 
three  Items  provide  Moscow  a  perfect  oppor- 
tunity of  burying  the  West  for  good. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  20,  1963.  Dr  Robert  Strau.sz- 
Hup6,  the  distinguished  director  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  appeared  as 
a  witness  befor'?  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 


lations Committee  and  testified  on  the 
proposed  ratification  of  the  Moscow  teat 
ban  treaty.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
r>r.  Strausz-Hup6  was  unable  to  come 
before  the  committee  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and.  therefore,  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  present  his  complete 
statement  to  the  committee,  but  had  to 
insert  most  of  it  into  the  record  of  the 
hearings.  Because  of  this.  Dr.  Strausz- 
Hup^s  remarks  received  very  little  pub- 
lic and  senatorial  attention;  so  I  feel 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  have  his 
remarks  printed  in  the  Concressionai. 
Record. 

Dr.  Strausz-Hup6  raised  some  very 
valid  questions  about  the  treaty  and  pro- 
posed some  specific  Senate  reservations 
to  the  treaty  "should  the  Senate  finally 
determine  that  the  treaty,  in  the  present 
international  strategic  context,  poses  no 
unacceptable  risks  to  American  secu- 
rity." 

I  am  confident  that  anyone  who  stud- 
ies the  testimony  on  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  test  ban  effects  on  our  national 
security,  as  that  testimony  was  submitted 
to  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Armed  Service! 
Committee,  will  find  it  very  difflcult  to 
conclude  that  the  risks  posed  by  this 
treaty  to  our  national  security  are  euc- 
ceptable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Strausz-Hup6's  testimony  on  the  Mos- 
cow test  ban  treaty  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Nvclxas  Test  Ban  Agreemknt 

(A  Statement  submitted  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Porelgn  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  by 
Robert  Strausz-Huf)*,  director,  Porelgn 
Policy  Research  Institute,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  20, 
1963) 

Mr  Chairman  and  Senators,  I  have  favored 
the  signing  of  an  appropriate  three-environ- 
ment treaty  since  It  was  first  proposed  by 
the  West  In  August,  1957.  My  exceptions  to 
the  treaty  concluded  on  July  25.  19C3  In 
Moscow,  stem  from  considerations  other 
than  Its  generally  stated  purposes  which  for 
some  time  have  been  met  in  the  absence 
of  any  treaty.  My  exceptions  concern  the 
following  aspects  of  the  Moscow  treaty. 

Plrst.  the  s>'mbollc  place  which  the  treaty 
holds  on  the  agenda  of  U  S./U  S  S.R.  Issues. 

Second,  the  implications  of  the  treaty  for 
US    security. 

Third,  the  motivations  which  may  have 
led  the  Soviet  Union  to  sign  the  treaty. 

Fourth,  the  effect  of  the  treaty  on  our 
allies. 

Fifth,  the  range  of  "next  steps"  that  might 
be  taken. 

1.    A    SYMBOLIC    ACT 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
stated  eloquently  why  he  has  sought  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Great  Britain.  Last  Monday,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  told  this  committee:  "We  have 
no  basis  yet  for  assuming  a  fundamental 
change  In  Soviet  objectives.  We  are  still 
eng.iged  In  a  contest  between  free  choice  and 
coercion." 

The  treaty  formalizes  a  condition  that  bu 
obtained  for  many  months.  The  treaty  does 
nut  bear  upon  the  substantive  issues  which 
divide  the  United  States  and  the  U.S-Sit. 
Thus  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  signifies 
a  symbolic  act  which  endows  an  existing  con- 
dition   with    moral-legal    sanction.     In  dip* 
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lomatlc  history,  symt>ollc  acts  at  tbU  Wad 
which  preoade  an  understanding  on  oooerata 
issues,  have  been  proven  empty  of  poaltlva 
beneficial  conaaquanoaa.  It  would  have  basn 
better  diplomacy  to  seek  agraamant  on  soeli 
concrete  Issues  as.  for  example,  Berlin.  Cuba 
and  Laoe.  and  to  cap  tha  concreU  aofalava- 
ni^nt  with  a  symbolic  act. 

The  claims  staked  out  for  the  treaty  by 
Its  makers  appear.  In  view  of  tha  traatf^ 
modest  substantive  content,  exorbitant. 
The  Judgments  of  history  are  excaadlngly 
glow  in  the  making.  It  seems  unduly  hasty 
to  seek  to  anticipate  a  verdict  which  history 
cannot  give  Ijefore  several  decades  have  gone 
by.  The  Immoderate  statements  Intended  to 
dispel  doubt  atwut  speedy  ratification  of  tha 
treaty  have  created  an  atmosphere  which 
does  not  favor  the  prudent  and  sober  delib- 
eration on  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

2.    SECUarTT   IMPLICATIONS 

Last  week.  Secretary  of  Defense  UcNamara 
presented  a  picture  of  American  strategic 
luperlorlty  and  argued  that  the  treaty  will 
enable  the  United  States  to  retain  Indefinlta- 
ly  Its  margin  of  nuclear  superiority.  Wa  are 
told.  too.  that  the  Soviets  stlU  seek  to  pre- 
vail over  the  West,  if  possible — and  I  find 
this  quite  easy  to  believe.  Apparently,  the 
Soviet  leaders,  by  subscribing  to  the  treaty, 
are  voluntarily  relegating  themselves  to  a 
position  of  prolonged  Inferiority  In  respect 
to  strategic  nuclear  capabilities.  This  Is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  believe.  In  fact.  It  Is  hard 
to  conceive  of  any  responsible  government 
actually  accepting  a  second-place  position 
vis-a-vis  its  major  political  adversary.  Such 
an  stutude  is  especially  out  of  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  Soviet  leaders  as  we  have 
come  to  know  them  over  the  years. 

I  do  not  claim  any  military  or  technical  ex- 
pertise, but  I  have  read  the  arguments  pro 
and  con,  official  and  unofllclal.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Soviet  leaders  do  not  find  our 
•treeslng  of  our  military  superiority  onoom- 
fortable;  In  fact,  the  Soviet  press  claims  the 
lame  advantage  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Different  military  considerations  than 
thoee  thus  far  emphasized,  might  have  In- 
fluenced the  Soviet  decision  to  conclude  tha 
treaty.  The  Soviets  may  have  concluded 
that  the  continuation  of  atmospheric  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons  will  not  Increase  the  se- 
curity of  the  Soviet  Union  of  Its  selective 
military  advantage  over  the  United  States. 
The  treaty,  for  example,  would  pt  eeei  fa  So- 
viet superiority  In  very  large  weapons  which 
Soviet  military  experts  consider  Important. 
The  Soviet  leaders,  rightly  or  wrongly,  be- 
lieve air  and  missile  defense  to  be  crucially 
important  and  are  making  a  determined  and 
expensive  effort  to  forge  ahead  In  this  area. 
Furthermore,  they  do  not  believe  that  "de- 
fense is  provocative,"  but  consider  It  an  es- 
sential element  in  a  rational  military  pos- 
ture. Nor  do  the  Soviet  leaders  continuously 
labor  the  technical  difficulties  of  missile  de- 
fense. 

These  considerations  suggest  one  possible 
motive  for  the  Soviets'  decision  to  enter,  at 
this  time,  the  same  kind  of  partial  test  ban 
agreement  which  they  have  rejected  In  the 
past.  That  is  the  motive  of  employing  the 
test  ban  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  strategic 
superiority  which  the  United  States  un- 
doubtedly now  possesses  in  numbers  and 
kinds  of  offensive  forces,  by  building  on  the 
existing  Soviet  knowledge  to  insure  destruc- 
tion of  our  missiles  in  the  atmosphere. 

It  Is  Improbable  that  the  Soviets,  who  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  proficient  strategists. 
have  decided  to  concede  military  superiority 
to  the  West  and  thus  to  withdraw  from  the 
contest  for  world  power.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will 
probe  carefully  the  possibilities  which  In- 
here In  this  treaty  of  a  "fianklng  maneuver" 
by  Soviet  planners  of  military  technology. 
After  all,  deception  has  long  been  an  ele- 
ment of  Soviet  operational  doctrine.    Unfor- 
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toaatoly,  w  have  no  'way  of  determining  how 
tha  Sovlats  really  view  tha  projected  strategic 
balanoa. 

«.  aOVBT   KOnVATIONS 

Tha  Soviet  leaders  have  stressed  the  po- 
litical benefits  of  the  treaty.  The  dominant 
themes  of  Moscow  broadcasts  over  the  past 
several  weeks  have  t>een: 

(1)  Contamination  can  be  ended. 

(2)  Tha  treaty  is  but  a  first  step,  not  the 
end  of  the  arms  race. 

(3)  The  treaty  conforms  to  the  •vital  In- 
terests of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

(4)  The  treaty  shows  that  cooperation  can 
1M  achieved:  the  policy  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence, therefore,  has  been  shown  to  be  right. 

(6)  The  treaty  leads  to  solution  of  other 
issues,  lessens  tensions,  and  reduces  dangers 
of  nuclear  war. 

(8)  The  treaty  Is  the  result  of  the  persist- 
ent socialist  struggle  for  peace,  by  various 
means  as,  for  example,  the  peace  movements. 

(7)  Nuclear  proliferation  In  terms  of  num- 
ber of  states  Is  dangerous.  (The  theme,  in- 
cidentally, has  been  mentioned,  only  once, 
and  then  In  negative  reply  to  the  Chinese) . 

(8)  The  treaty  Is  opposed  by  American 
"madmen"  (Senators  Gold  water  and  Thur- 
mond, and  former  Vice  President  Nixon); 
militarist  West  Germans;  extremist  French; 
and  Incorrect  Chinese. 

Only  one  reference  was  made  to  economic 
dUBcultlea  of  all  nations.  But  contrary  to 
views  expressed  abroad,  the  Soviet  Union 
emphatically  denied  that  It  was  led  to  sign- 
ing this  treaty  because  of  Internal  economic 
pressurea. 

Insofar  as  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons Is  concerned,  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
subject  played  a  distinctly  minor  role  In 
Moecow's  deliberations.  For  one  thing, 
neither  Ptance  nor  China  represents  a  mili- 
tary threat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  For  an- 
other, the  Soviets  do  not  believe  that  any 
treaty  can  restrain  a  government  determined 
to  develop  its  own  nuclear  power.  For  their 
part,  the  Soviets  Intend  to  retain  monopoly 
control  over  nuclear  weapons  within  the 
Communist  bloc  and.  therefore,  will  do  noth- 
ing to  help  the  Chinese  to  acquire  an  inde- 
pendent nuclear  force.  However,  they  have 
not  taken  drastic  measures  such  as  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Slno-Sovlet  Treaty,  In  order 
to  prevent  the  Chinese  from  acquiring  nu- 
clear power. 

Because  of  the  obvious  Soviet  lack  of  con- 
cern with  the  alleged  mUltary  consequences 
of  the  treaty,  we  should  examine  It,  first  and 
foremost,  as  a  part  of  the  Soviet  political 
strategy.  Outside  the  Immediate  security 
requirements,  the  present  purpose  of  Soviet 
nuclear  power  Is  to  Impress  the  world  that 
the  deatructlon  of  the  United  States  Is 
within  Soviet  means:  Soviet  control  over  a 
well-developed  nuclear  arsenal  prevents  the 
West  from  launching  an  all-out  war,  and, 
by  putting  fear  In  the  hearts  of  the  "Im- 
perialists", Soviet  nuclear  power  paralyzes 
the  Western  responses  to  Communist  en- 
croachments. 

As  the  July  18  reply  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  Indicates  the  difference 
between  Pelplng  and  Moscow  Is  really  minor : 
"It  Is  the  task  of  the  working  class  and 
the  Communist  parties  to  make  maximum 
use  of  the  now  available  opportunities  for 
the  peaceful  road  of  a  Socialist  revolution, 
not  connected  with  a  civil  war,  and  to  be  at 
the  same  time  ready  for  the  nonpeaceful 
method,  for  the  armed  suppression  of  the 
resistance  of  the  bourgeoisie." 

The  Chinese  contend  that  the  West;  I.e., 
the  United  States,  is  already  paralyzed  by 
this  fear  and  advocate  a  more  aggressive 
strategy.  The  Soviets  are  not  sure  whether 
the  United  States  is  as  yet  psychologically 
Incapable  of  using  nuclear  weapons  any- 
where. At  any  rate,  they  want  to  play  their 
game  more  prudently.  While  exploiting 
American  fears   of   nuclear   war,  they  keep 


In  front  of  us  an  alternative  of  peaoefol 
settlement  of  outstanding  disputes  thereby 
attempting  to  soften  the  American  wUI  to 
resist.  Moreover,  the  Soviets  have  never  re- 
nounced general  nuclear  war  as  an  instru- 
ment of  Communist  policy. 

The  Western  role  In  this  whole  episode 
may  have  been  limited  In  advance  by  Soviet 
decisions.  In  fact,  the  first  step  would 
never  have  been  taken  If  it  were  conditioned 
upon  substantive  matters  to  which  the  So- 
viet Union  has  never  agreed  and  would  not 
now  agree. 

4.  xrrscT  ON  aixna 

According  to  publlshod  reports  emanating 
from  domestic  and  fcxelgn  sources,  several 
of  the  principal  allies  of  the  United  States 
have  taken  umbrage  at  being  Informed  on 
the  details  of  the  treaty  negotiations,  either 
late  or  not  at  all.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  several  of  our  most  Important  allies 
have  subscribed  only  reluctantly  to  the 
treaty  and  look  upon  It  and  the  consequences 
to  which  It  might  give  rise,  with  scarcely 
concealed  misgivings.  It  Is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile the  manner  In  which  the  treaty  was  ne- 
gotiated and  concluded  with  tha  concept  of 
partnership  which.  In  other  forums,  the 
United  States  propounds  vls-a-vls  Its  Atlan- 
tic allies.  It  Is  too  early  to  detarmlna  now 
the  degree  to  which  the  treaty  might  weaken 
the  sense  of  urgency  animating  the  NATO 
alliance. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  U.S.  relations  with 
France  are  not  qulto  what  they  have  been 
for  many  years — and  what  thay  ought  to  be 
in  view  of  that  countrjr's  crucial  position  In 
Europe.  While  we  may  not  now  be  in  a 
position  to  improve  them — although  that 
should  be  one  of  our  long  range  objectives — 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  the  French  Government  may 
aggravate  an  already  dangerous  split. 

The  treaty  should  be  subject  to  careful 
scrutiny  In  respect  to  our  relations  with  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  The  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  German  Government  are 
unique.  Germany  is  the  only  covmtry  in 
Europe  still  divided,  18  years  after  the  end  of 
the  war,  the  only  country  whose  former  cap- 
ital BtUl  remains  an  Isolated  Island  In  an 
area  under  Soviet  occupation,  and  the  only 
country  specifically  prohibited — by  Interna- 
tional treaty  voluntarily  acceded  to^from 
manufacturing,  possessing  or  testing  nu- 
clear weapons  in  any  form  whatsoever.  One 
of  the  tenets  of  her  poUcy  has  been  a  refusal 
to  recognlEe  the  puppet  government  of  the 
Soviet  Bone  as  a  "German  government." 
While  we  may  aver  that  the  slgnatuire  of  the 
Ulbrlcht  government  does  In  no  way  con- 
stltuto  a  de  Jure  or  de  facto  recognition,  we 
must  take  cogniMmce  of  German  objections, 
as  well  as  of  the  imponderables  of  the  Ger- 
man situation,  fraught  with  problems  of 
Internal  politics,  as  well  as  those  of  her 
realtlons  with  other  members  of  the  Atlantic 
Community. 

The  danger  exists  that  a  relaxation  In 
East-West  tensions  might  result  In  a  weak- 
ening of  the  NATO  aUiance. 

5.    OTHER    IMPLICATIONS    OT   THX    TREATY 

There  Is  one  particular  clause  in  the 
treaty  which  stirs  disquieting  doubts  In  my 
mind,  and  that  is  article  IV.  which  pertains 
to  the  right  of  withdrawal.  The  definiUon  in 
article  IV  of  "extraordinary  events,  related 
to  the  subject  matter  of  this  treaty  •  •  • 
that  have  Jeopardized  the  supreme  Interests 
of  its  country"  is  so  broad  as  to  permit  any 
signatory  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty  at 
almost  any  moment  it  chooses.  While  thU 
may  seem  to  give  equal  righU  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Soviet  Union,  such  a  sym- 
metry exists  largely  on  paper.  There  Is  no 
problem  posed  if  the  Soviets  would  openly 
violate  the  treaty.  But  a  situation  in  which 
the  United  States  may  find  it  necessary.  In 
the  interesU  of  its  own  security,  to  resume 
testing  first.  Is  another  matter.  Even  If  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  came  to 
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tlM  ilt^ttim  that  th«  treaty  ought  to  b« 
Abrogatwl  la  Um  Uit«r«at  of  oatlonAi  aecu- 
rlty.  It  Is  quit*  likely  that  a  powerful  and 
TOcUeroiu  aampftlgn  of  protect  would  be  In- 
stantly organlasd  against  abroc^tlon  of  the 
treaty.  It  would  enlist  the  support  of  many 
Influential  and  well-meaning  citizens.  Our 
greater  rsspect  for  international  law  would 
deter  us  from  withdrawing  from  the  treaty 
except  iinitT  major  provocation  or  for  other 
valid  and  floaspeUlng  reasons. 

I  have  spetlad  out  the  reasons  for  my 
concern  In  an  annex  to  this  statement. 

Inspection,  the  most  crucial  question  in 
the  lone  l^mn  ot  fruitless  dialogue  on  arms 
control  betwean  the  West  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  baa  been  effectively  sidestepped  in 
this  treaty.  Tbe  crux  of  the  problem  has 
been  Sortet  OBWlUlxtgneas  to  allow  the  West 
free  seosM  to  tfurttory  Inside  the  Iron  Ciur- 


To  many  tn  the  West,  the  chief  villain  In 
tbe  dlaamuuBMit  debates  has  been  the  obetl- 
nate  AnMstean  Insistence  on  Inspection.  If 
It  were  not  for  this  American  fetish,  they 
argue,  all  nnetoar  bombe  would  be  banned 
and  we  would  have  a  world  of  peace  and 
harmony.  To  be  sure,  one  may  argue  that 
IntamatUnMU  Inspection  Is  not  necessary  to 
detect  testtac  ^  t^  atmoephere.  out«r  space 
or  under  wntsr.  Nererthelees,  the  treaty 
should  not  b*  allowed  to  provide  a  pattern 
for  all  future  arms  control  agreements  be- 
tween th«  United  Statee  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  TlM  reasons  why  I  am  concerned 
about  this  poaalbla  precedent  are  also  found 
In  the  anneal  to  my  statement. 

s.  THx  Nxrr  vrzps 

The  Moeoow  Tteaty  has  been  called  a  "first 
step"  toward  other  agreemenu  which  might 
uaher  In  an  era  of  peace  and  good  feeling. 
In  his  televlalon  addrees  of  July  20.  President 
Kennedy  maintained  that  the  test  ban  treaty 
did  not  m— n  the  end  of  the  cold  war. 
If  evert  tielw.  the  Prealdent  called  the  treaty 
"an  Important  first  step:  a  step  toward  peace: 
a  step  toward  reaaon;  a  step  away  from  war." 
President  Kennedy  listed  some  of  the  propoe- 
als  for  tha  rvduetlon  of  international  ten- 
sions which  might  follow  the  signing  of  the 
treaty:  safeguards  against  surprise  attack, 
safegtiarda  against  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapona,  and  nteasuree  to  guard  against 
radloactlTe  fallout. 

The  Moaoow  Treaty  cannot  be  divorced 
from  other  negotiations,  reported  to  be  tak- 
ing place  between  the  United  Statee  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union,  at  first. 
Insisted  upon  a  ptuskage.  namely  the  teet 
ban  and  a  nonaggreaslon  treaty  between 
NATO  and  tha  Warsaw  pact  group.  Accord- 
ing to  semtnftelal  statements,  the  United 
Statee  feela  raatralned  In  negotiating  such  a 
pact  by  tha  aeruplee  of  eome  of  Its  alllee. 
In  the  abaenee  of  any  offlclal  statements  de- 
nouncing the  Soviet  propoeal  as  polntlees  as 
well  as  redundant,  the  American  public  and 
world  opinion  might  Infer  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment la  Indeed  giving  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  conclusion  of  such  a  pact. 

This  propoeal.  together  with  a  propoeal  for 
the  unification  of  Oermany  on  the  basis  of 
direct  negotiations  between  the  Bundesre- 
publlk  and  the  German  People's  Republic 
and  the  withdrawal  of  nuclear  weapons  from 
Central  Kurope  was  first  advanced  In  a  note 
by  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  on  Uay  26. 
1959.  The  propoeal  was  then  Indignantly 
rejected  by  the  Western  allies.  lu  resus- 
citation In  what  appears  to  be  the  familiar 
Soviet  piecemeal  method  must  give  rise  to 
deep  oonoem.  The  very  consideration  of 
such  a  pact  by  the  United  States  can  be 
taken  as  an  admission  that  the  United  Statee 
bean  a  burden  equal  to  that  of  tbe  Soviet 
Union  of  responsibility  for  the  cold  war. 
Since  It  was  the  Soviet  Union  which,  accord- 
ing to  Innumarable  official  US.  statements. 
has  engaged  In  aggreeslve  acts  and  the 
United  State*  hM  abided  by  the  spirit  of  the 


United  Nations  Charter,  the  United  States' 
acceptance  of  the  Soviet  proposal  would 
mark:  the  abandonment  of  a  lonx  held  posi- 
tion. Of  course,  were  such  a  propoeal  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  States  upon  completion 
of  the  Soviet  withdrawal  from  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  liquidation  of  the  Soviet 
military  position  In  Cuba,  the  basis  uf  a 
meaningful  pact  might  be  laid.  Tlius  far. 
the  Soviet  record  does  not  encourage  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  Soviets  will  relinquish 
their  conquests,  or  for  that  matter  abide  by 
a  nonaggreaslon  pact.  Within  the  last  25 
years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  concluded  several 
nonaggreaslon  pacts  and  broken  them.  Al- 
though our  press  contains  much  news  uf  and 
hints  at  a  loosening  of  the  Soviet  grip  on 
Eastern  Europe.  Soviet  military  power  still 
dominates  all  East  European  satellites,  and 
each  satellite  Is  ruled  by  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  leaders. 
Thus  the  association  of  the  treaty  with  a 
nonaggreaslon  pact  raises  questions  that  are 
even  more  Important  than  those  raised  by 
the  treaty  Itself. 

Of  particular  significance  Is  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  agreed  conununlque.  announc- 
ing the  propoeed  treaty  at  the  Moecow  meet- 
ing, which  speaks  of  "other  measures, 
directed  at  a  relaxation  of  tension."  The 
desirability  of  such  a  goal  in  dealing  with 
an  opponent  who  seeks  world  domination 
and  frequently  speaks  of  "burying"  us  Is 
questionable. 

Both  Secretary  McNamara  and  General 
Taylor  warned  about  the  dangers  of  Western 
euphoria  that  will  Inevitably  follow  the 
treaty.  One  effect  of  the  treaty  will  be  to 
raise  popular  expectations  concerning  the 
East-West  struggle.  A  groundswell  of  hope 
may  Induce  Weetem  Governments  to  offer 
further  concessions  to  the  Soviets.  Such 
pressure  undoubtedly  influenced  the  British 
Government  to  sign  the  treaty.  The  treaty's 
preamble  pledgee  the  signers  to  seek  "gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament,"  a  Utopian 
concept,  the  Implications  of  which  have 
never  been  spelled  out. 

This  treaty  will  mean  many  things  to  dif- 
ferent people.  To  many  Europeans  It  will 
appear  as  a  manifestation  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  eetabllsh  an  effective 
and  equitable  arms  control  arrangement: 
many  will  see  In  it  a  gradual  abandonment 
by  the  Soviets  of  the  core  of  the  Oooununlst 
political  Ideology,  a  deterministic  world  de- 
sign. Prime  Minister  MacmlUan.  for  ex- 
ample, described  Russia  as  "moving  away" 
from  communism. 

Lenin  urged  Communists  to  atilize  thoee 
circles  of  the  bourgeoisie  which  gravitate  to- 
ward pacifism.  Khrushchev.  In  his  notable 
speech  of  January  6.  1961,  restated  tbe  value 
of  using  pacifists  In  the  West  to  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  their  Governments  and  to 
undermine  the  force  opposed  to  Conunu- 
nlst  expansion. 

While  It  may  be  true  that  many  people  In 
the  world  will  welcome  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  It  is  not  sure  that  they  will  credit 
the  United  States  with  motives  which  refiect 
credit  upon  Its  fortitude  under  Interna- 
tional pressures.  That  American  negotiators 
traveled  to  Moecow  and  subsequently  fol- 
lowed the  Soviet  Premier  to  hU.  vacation 
retreat  In  the  Crimea  Is  likely  to  be  taken 
by  many  people  as  a  concession.  In  the  eyes 
of  that  large  segment  of  the  world  opinion 
which  does  not  see  us  as  we  see  ourselves,  the 
overeagemesa  with  which  the  treaty  has  been 
sought,  do  not  jibe  with  the  Image  of  a  great 
power  supremely  conflf*ent  In  the  rlghteous- 
nees  of  Its  case  against  a  notorious  aggres- 
sor. Soviet  propaganda  appears  to  credit 
Soviet  firmness  and  the  rlghtness  of  Soviet 
policy  for  the  Moscow  Treaty.  It  should  be 
recalled  that  at  the  Belgrade  Conference  of 
Neutrals  (Sept  1-6,  1961)  the  participants 
refused  to  condemn  the  Soviet  Union  for 
having  broken  the  test  moratorium  Some 
refrained  from  censuring  the  Soviets  because 


they  feared  retaliation.  It  Is  not  difllcult  to 
persuade  a  large  segment  of  neutral  world 
opinion  that  we.  too.  acted  from  fear  rather 
than  more  elevated  considerations.  Perhap«, 
the  Soviet  60-megaton  bomb  has  already 
played  its  role  in  softening  up  Western  elites. 

There  Is  a  widespread  concern,  particularly 
In  the  United  Statee.  that  any  refusal  to  sign 
the  treaty  will  Incur  the  wrath  of  "world 
opinion".  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  swayed  by  unfounded  assumptions  con- 
cerning lis  Importance.  The  Soviets  con- 
sistently disregard  It  when  It  runs  counter 
to  their  Interests. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  arising  from 
the  treaty,  therefore.  Is  the  psychological 
atmoephere  which  It  has  generated:  the  no- 
tion that  we  are  now  somewhat  moving 
step  by  step.  Into  a  new  period  of  detente. 
But  as  far  as  we  can  see  ahead  we  are  golnc 
to  be  under  the  pressure  of  revolutionary 
forces,  be  It  Russian  conununslm  trying  to 
extend  Its  empire  wherever  that  Is  possible. 
be  It  Chlneee  communism  attempting  to 
build  up  its  own  empire  wherever  conditions 
permit,  be  It  revolutionary  nationalists  of 
various  strlpee  lashing  out  against  the  West 
and  their  neighbors  In  other  corners  of  our 
world. 

The  failures  of  our  policy  In  the  past  bars 
been  due  to  our  ever-renewed  desire  to  relsx 
after  every  great  effort,  to  our  hankering 
after  a  so-called  condition  of  "normalcy" 
and  "business  as  usual",  to  our  Inability 
to  accept  the  necessity  for  vigilance  and  pre- 
paredness over  a  whole  historical  period. 
We  are  locked  In  a  competitive  struggle  of 
long  duration  and  our  full  acceptance  of 
this  prospect  Is  a  precondition  for  our  abil- 
ity to  wage  It. 

BXTMMATION 

The  treaty,  as  It  now  stands,  may  pro- 
duce the  benefits  sought  by  the  administra- 
tion. At  best.  It  is  a  symbolic  act  which 
may  ultimately  lead  to  settlement  of  other 
cold  war  problems.  I  would  have  preferred 
It,  had  the  settlement  of  specific  political 
Issues  preceded  this  treaty.  That  decision, 
however,  rested  with  others.  I  would  bops 
that  the  Senate  will  state  Its  own  Interpre- 
tation of  thoee  articles  of  the  treaty  which 
Impinge  directly  on  the  vital  security  Inter- 
esU  of  the  United  States. 

Should  the  Senate  finally  determine  that 
the  treaty.  In  the  present  International  stra- 
tegic context,  poees  no  unacceptable  risks 
to  American  security,  I  reconunend  ratifica- 
tion with  the  following  stipulations: 

First.  The  Senate  should  require  routlns 
quarterly  reports  on  observance  of  the  treaty 
on  the  part  of  all  signatories;  on  Soviet 
weapons  developments;  and  on  the  state  of 
American  preparedness  to  resume  nuclear 
tests.  Moreover,  the  Senate  should  demand 
the  Immediate  reporting  of  any  evidence  In- 
dicating either  a  violation  of  the  treaty  or 
other  "extraordinary  events  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  this  treaty." 

Second.  The  Senate  should  stipulate  tbst 
ratification  of  the  treaty  Implies  neither 
American  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic,  nor  of  any  claims 
by  the  German  Dem«x;ratlc  Republic  to  Juri- 
dical or  diplomatic  rights  under  the  terms 
of    the    treaty. 

Third.  The  Senate  shall  not  look  favorably 
upon  any  "second  step"  arms-control  agree- 
ment which  does  not  embody.  In  some  prac- 
ticable form,  the  principle  of  adequate,  and 
not  merely  token,  International  Inspection. 

(4)  The  Senate  should  express  Its  sense 
as  follows:  The  90-day  waiting  period,  etlp- 
ulated  In  article  IV.  refers  to  the  formal 
abrogation  of  the  treaty,  but  does  not 
prejudice  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
resume  testing  In  the  three  environments 
as  soon  as  possible  once  It  has  determined 
that  "extraordinary  events  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  this  treaty"  have  placed 
the  supreme  Interests  of  the  Nation  in 
Jeopardy. 
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(5)  The  Senate  should  express  Its  sense 
as  follows:  arUcle  I  does  not  affect  the  u»e 
of  nuclear  weapons  In  war. 

(6)  The  Senate  should  express  Its  sense 
as  follows:  Article  I.  section  3,  doee  not 
mean  that  the  United  States  Is  forfelUng 
the  option  of  transferring  nuclear  weapons. 
under  proper  controls,  to  Its  allies. 

If  the  Senate  does  not  accept  In  essence 
the  foregoing  stipulations.  I  must  conclude 
that  ratification  of  the  treaty  would  be  dam- 
aging the  security  of  the  United  States. 

ANNEX  TO  STATEMENT  BY  DB.  SOBXBT 
STKAUSZ-Htn*4 

OperatioTial  and  other  implications  of  the 

treaty 
The  clause  in  arUcle  IV.  which  perUlns  to 
the  right  of  withdrawal,  Is  not,  In  Itself,  ob- 
jectionable. Given  the  fact  that  the  treaty 
is  founded  upon  the  principle  of  national 
sovereignty  and  contains  no  provisions  at  all 
for  effective  International  control,  each  sig- 
natory rightly  reserves  to  Itself  the  right  of 
withdrawal.  Each  party  polices  the  agree- 
ment to  lU  own  satisfaction.  Each  gathers 
Its  own  intelligence  and  makes  Its  own 
Judgments  concerning  security.  Each  la 
free  to  withdraw,  without  a  breach  of  In- 
ternational law,  "If  It  decides  that  extraordi- 
nary events,  related  to  the  subject  matter 
of  thU  treaty,  have  jeopardized  the  supreme 
Interests  of  Its  country." 

My  misgivings  arise  out  of  the  last  sen- 
tence In  article  IV.  which  says  that  the  with- 
drawing party  "shall  give  notice  of  such 
withdrawal  to  all  other  parties  to  the  treaty 
3  months  In  advance."  Secretary  Rusk 
furnished  one  helpful  clarification  of  this 
sentence  In  his  testimony  before  this  Com- 
mittee last  Monday  when  he  said:  "If  the 
Soviet  Union  were  to  test  In  violation  of 
the  treaty,  the  fundamental  obligation  that 
is  the  consideration  for  our  adherence  would 
disappear.  In  that  case  the  United  States 
could.  If  It  chose,  consider  Itself  released 
from  its  reciprocal  obligation  and  could  re- 
sume testing  without  delay."  The  Secre- 
tary's clarification  eliminates  one  difficulty. 
But  another  serious  difficulty  remains.  The 
situation  in  which  the  United  States  may 
find  It  necessary.  In  the  Interests  of  Its 
own  security,  to  resume  testing  first,  Is  more 
difficult. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  explain  the  reason  for 
my    concern    by    constructing    a    hypothesis 
which  Is  not  at  all  farfetched.     Let  us  sup- 
pose that   after  the  treaty   goes  Into  effect, 
the  Soviets  sUrt  producing  AICBM's  In  sub- 
sUntlal  quantities,  deploying  them  around 
their  cities  (as  they  are  already  reported  to 
have  done   In   the  case  of   Lenlngrsul) ,  and 
training  crews  In  their  use.    At  first,  Ameri- 
can policymakers,  relying  upon  the  current 
estimate  of  our  overwhelming  strategic  su- 
periority, would  probably  deprecate  Soviet  ef- 
forts m  the  antimissile  field.     I  would  not 
be  at  all  surprised  If  the  Soviets  themselves 
should    play    down    the    Importance    of    the 
AICBM.  or  keep  a  discreet  silence,  until  after 
they   have   made  some   real  headway.     But 
after  2  or  3  years.  American  defense  experts 
might  begin  to  exhibit  a  certain  amount  of 
concern  over  the  possibility  that  the  Soviets 
were    substantially   reducing   the   American 
margin  of  superiority.     I  am  ready  to  con- 
cede that  my  scenario  may  leave  something 
to  be  desired.    It  does  not,  for  example,  take 
Into  account  other  arms  control  agreements 
which  may  be  concluded  subsequently  to  this 
treaty,  and  which  might  affect  the  size  of  nu- 
clear stockpiles  or  the  number  of  missiles  or 
the  total  deliverable  megatonnage  to  be  re- 
Ulned  by  each  side.    To  be  sure.  In  the  new 
international  climate  which  may  be  ushered 
in  by  the  treaty,  no  one  can  predict  with 
certainty  what  the  relative  military  positions 
of  the  Soviets  and  ourselvea  might  be  3  years 
from  now.    But  that  Is  not  my  point.    I  sim- 
ply wish  to  suggest  that  there  Is  a  conceivable 
•et  of  circumstances  In  which  our  Bsecutlve 


branch  may  become  sufficiently  worried  as  to 
conclude  that  the  United  States,  In  prudence, 
must  speed  up  Its  own  antimissile  program 
by  conducting  tests  In  one  of  the  three  en- 
vironments.     Under    this    hypothesis,    the 
Soviets  have  not  been  testing  In  violation  of 
the  treaty  terms.    They  have  placed  the  su- 
preme Interests  of  our  country  In  jeopardy 
by  exploiting  fully  the  findings  obtelned  from 
pretreaty  tests.    Perhaps  those  who  drafted 
the  treaty  had  some  such   contingency   In 
mind    when    they    formulated    the    phrase, 
"extraordinary  events  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  treaty."    If  the  United  States 
should  determine  that  Soviet  weapons  de- 
velopment, based  presumably  on  the  results 
of  pretreaty  tests,  posed  risks  to  the  security 
of  our  Nation,  I  submit  that  this  would  con- 
stitute an  extraordinary  event  related  to  the 
subject   matter   of   the   treaty,   and    that    it 
would,  under  the  wording  of  article  IV,  jus- 
tify  an   act    of    withdrawal    by    the   United 
States,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
had  not  violated  the  treaty.     But  once  the 
United  States  has  made  an  authoritative  de- 
termination that  the  supreme  national  in- 
terest has  been  placed  In  jeopardy,  a  question 
arises  as  to  why  3  months  should  elapse  be- 
fore tests  would  be  resumed.    It  seems  to  me 
that   where    national   security    Interests   are 
at  stake,  the  time  lapse  between  the  decision 
and  the  testing  should  be  limited  solely  by 
the  state  of  our  technological  preparations. 
If,   as   we   have   been   assured,    the   Govern- 
ment expects  to  sustain  a  readiness  for  Im- 
mediate resumption,  then  It  should  resume 
testing  as   quickly   as   possible. 

We  must  recognize  frankly  that  a  man- 
datory delay  of  3  months  contains  a  built-in 
political     disadvantage     for     a     democratic 
society  such  as  the  United  States.     During 
this  period  we  would  probably  experience  an 
acrimonious    debate    between    those    whose 
primary       concern       was       preventing       an 
exacerbation  of  International   tensions  as  a 
result   of    U.S.    test   resumption    and   those 
whose  primary   concern   was   preserving  an 
adequate    security    posture    for    the    United 
States.     This   would   be    especially    true    In 
those  situations — more   probable   than   Im- 
probable— In  which  there  would  be  conflict- 
ing reports  about  whether  a  violation  by  the 
Soviets  had   actually   occurred,   or   whether 
other  Soviet  weapons  developments  posed  a 
threat  to  American  security.     There   would 
be  endless  arguments  over  the  kind  of  evi- 
dence   possessed     by    Western     Intelligence 
sources,  the  seriousness  of  the  violation  or 
other    technological    development,    and    Its 
significance   for   the   International  strategic 
balance.     Under   these   ambiguous   circum- 
stances, extremist  groups  all  over  the  world 
would  have  ample  opportunity  to  organize 
a    massive    protest    against    the    scheduled 
resumption  of  testing  by  the  United  States. 
and  the  opponents  of  resumption  would  Is- 
sue warnings  that  we  must  not  outrage  world 
public  opinion  by  canceling  the  agreement. 
If    we    do    ratify    the    test    ban    treaty,    we 
should   not   penalize    ourselves   by   Inviting 
controversy  after  the  appropriate  authorities 
have  already  decided  that  the  supreme  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  has  been  placed 
In  Jeopardy.     There  should  be  vigorous  and 
free    debate    before    that    determination    Is 
made;   but  once  made,  this  country  should 
not  be  Inhibited  from  moving  as  swiftly  as 
possible  to  remedy  whatever  deficiencies  may 
appear  In  Its  defenses.    There  Is  little  doubt 
In  my  mind  that  If  the  Soviets  should  ever 
decide  to  resume  testing,  and  to  bear  the 
opprobrium  of  withdrawing  from  the  treaty 
pubUcly.  they  wUl  do  what  they  did  In  the 
late  simimer  of  1961— make  the  annovmce- 
ment  on  one  day  and  test  the  next. 

Another  serious  Implication  of  the  treaty 
to  the  precedent  which  it  sets  for  future  arms 
control  or  disarmament  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  agreement  Is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  which  our  diplomats 
tried  so  hard  to  obtain  at  Geneva.  In  the 
Oeneva  talks,  the  central  Issue  was  Interna- 


tional inspection,  and  on  this  Issue  the  So- 
viets and  the  United  States  were  not  able 
to  reach  any  final  agreement.     Hence  there 
Is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  Soviets 
today  are  any  cloeer  to  accepting  the  princi- 
ple  of   International    Inspection   In   practice 
than    they   were    17   years   ago,   when    they 
turned  down  the  Baruch  plan.    Not  long  ago. 
It  was  argued  that  the  chief  utility  of  the 
projected    test    ban    consisted    In    the    fact 
that  It  would  establish  an  Invaluable  prece- 
dent for  future  disarmament  agreements,  for 
It  would   Involve  the  acceptance  by  Soviet 
leaders  of  International  Inspectors  on  their 
soil.    Presumably,  In  adhering  to  a  test  ban. 
the    Soviets    would    be    setting    aside    their 
traditional  phobia  of  International  Inspectors 
as  "espionage  agents."    They  would  be  aban- 
doning their  traditional  Insistence  upwn  the 
preservation  of   an   excessive   national  sov- 
ereign excluslvlsm.     They  would  be  accept- 
ing, even  though  In  modest  form,  the  princi- 
ple  which    the   United   States   has   InsUted 
upon  for  17  years  as  the  basis  of  any  arms 
agreement,    viz.    International    control  and 
Inspection.     American  analysts  have  always 
argued  that  It  would  be  much  safer  for  the 
United  States  to  conclude  armaments  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviets  If  the  latter  could 
be  Induced  gradually  to  give  up  their  neu- 
rotic   secrecy   complex    and   to   begin   open- 
ing up  their  closed  society.    We  were  anxious, 
therefore,  to  use  the  test  ban  agreement  to 
establish  a  certain  kind  of  precedent.     But 
now,  we  have  signed  a  test  ban  agreement 
which    may    establish    exactly    the    opposite 
kind   of    precedent.     Ignoring   the    question 
as  to  whether  the  absence  of  an  inspection 
feature  in  the  treaty  poses  any  direct  security 
problems  to  the  United  States,  we  should  ask 
what    It    signifies    for    future    arms    agree- 
ments.    We  cannot  fully  blame  the  Soviets: 
We  ourselves  proposed  a  nationally  Inspected 
ban  on  atmospheric  tests  In  AprU  1959,  and 
a    nationally    Inspected    three-envlroiunent 
ban  just  1  year  ago.    But  even  If  the  So- 
viets had  accepted  either  of  those  proposals, 
the  Senate  would  have  been  obliged  to  exam- 
ine the  significance  of  a  shift  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  International  inspection  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  national  policing.     We  should  try  to 
understand  what  such  a  shift  may  portend 
for  the  "next  steps."    I  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  those  administration  officials  who 
have   been  shaping  our  national  arms  con- 
trol policy  within  the  last  2  years  may  now 
be  contemplating  as  logical  "next  stejM."  or 
what  proposals  may  have  been  exchanged  In 
the     post-Cuban     correspondence     between 
President  Kennedy  and  Premier  Khrushchev, 
or  what  possibilities  may  have  been  explored 
by    East    and    West    In    the   recent    Moscow 
talks.     But    you    will    recall   that   President 
John    F.    Kennedy    last    November    8,    after 
Khrushchev's  pledge  to  remove  Soviet  mis- 
siles from  Cuba,  announced  that  the  United 
States  would  Insist  on  International  ground 
Inspection  in  Cuba.     However,  as  you  know, 
when  we  were  confronted  by  Premier  Castro's 
refusal  to  allow  International  Inspection  of 
the  wtlhdrawal  of  Soviet  missiles,  the  United 
States  dropped  its   demand.     Now  we   have 
departed    from    international    Inspection    In 
the  test  ban  treaty,  except  for  a  ritual  men- 
tion of  the  principle  In  the  preamble.    Who 
Is  to  say  whether  the  "next  step"  might  In- 
volve nuclear  disengagement  In  Central  Eu- 
rope without  effective  International  Inspec- 
tion and  control.    It  would  be  a  serious  lapse 
from  a  previously  held,   and  strongly  held 
position.   If  the  United  States  were  to  lose 
Interest,  for  aU  practical  purposes.  In  Inter- 
national Inspection  and  control  as  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  disarmament. 


COMMUNIST  CONNECTIONS  AND  IN- 
FLUENCES IN  THE  CURRENT  NE- 
GRO DEMONSTRATIONS 
Mr  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  on 

August  2  and  7  I  placed  In  the  Record 
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a  series  of  uHctefl  showing  Communist 
connections  and  Inlluencea  In  the  cur- 
rent Negro  demonstrations,  riots,  and 
agitational  efforts.  On  August  13.  I 
placed  In  the  Rico«d  police  reports  and 
other  articles  dealing  with  Immorality 
and  Communist  deception  and  duplicity 
In  using  Negro  movements  and  demon- 
strations. Today  I  wish  to  present  to 
the  Senate  other  tactics  used  by  the 
Communists  to  incite  and  exploit  racial 
tensions — treachery  and  terrorism. 

The  actlTlUes  of  Carl  Braden  and  his 
wife,  Anne  Braden,  fit  the  master  plan 
of  communism  to  use  the  Negroes  to 
bring  about  strife  and  bloodshed  in  the 
United  States.  The  Honorable  Dale 
Alford,  of  Arkansas,  summarized  in  the 
Conoasssioiisi.  Record,  volume  105.  part 
a,  page  2546.  the  Bradens'  activities  with 
these  comments: 

Tr&veUng  about  the  South  today,  dis- 
tributing tb*  doctrtne  of  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment. Is  a  busband-wife  teai-^  by  name 
of  Carl  »M  Anns  Braden.  Carl  Braden  la 
tree  to  roam  tb«  Nation,  these  days,  because 
of  a  ruling  by  tbe  VS.  Supreme  Court  that 
Federal  itatutM  against  sedition  have  pre- 
empted State  Mdltlon  laws.  Braden  la  now 
a  field  secretary  for  the  Southern  Confer- 
ence Educational  Fund,  which  was  formed 
after  the  8CHW  waa  revealed  as  a  Conunu- 
nlat  front.  As  a  Cocuu-jilst  boss  In  Loula- 
▼llle.  Ky.,  Cart  Braden  was  Indicted  on 
charge*  of  Mdltlon  In  Jefferson  Circuit 
Court.  Stat*  of  Kentucky.  He  was  convicted 
In  December  1854.  subsequently  sentenced 
to  15  years'  Imprlaonment  and  dnecl  $5,000. 
Evidence  at  tb«  trial,  with  the  prosecution 
conducted  by  State's  Attorney  Srott  Hamil- 
ton, showed  that  Braden  purchased  a  home 
In  a  suburban  Louisville  conun unity  oc- 
cupied exdxiatvsly  by  white  families  and 
then,  transfarred  ownership  to  a  Negro 
named  Wad*.  It  waa  further  ahown  at  the 
trial  that  tba  bom*  was  dynamited  on  June 
37.  1964,  and  the  grand  J\U7  detemuned. 
after  visiting  tbe  acene  of  the  crime,  that 
the  dynamiting  was  "an  Inside  Job"  per- 
petrated to  eiaata  an  incident.  The  prosecu- 
tion malntftlm^  tbat  Braden  was  the  "com- 
mon denominator"  of  the  ezploelon.  Shortly 
after  thla  bom*  purchasing  an-1  bombing  In- 
ddant,  Carl  Braden  received  a  letter  from 
a  oodurada  wbo  signed  his  name  as  "Al." 
otberwlaa  unidentified  in  the  trial  record. 
Tbe  letter  stated  tbat  the  latest  project  of 
tbe  Bradens — tba  Wade  home  acquisition — 
conaUtutad  a  "breach  in  tbe  waU"  of  what 
Comrade  AI  rafarred  to  as  "the  real  estate 
trust."  Al  told  Carl  and  Anne  their  project 
"left  ua 


These  comments  of  Mr.  Alford  are  as 
valid  today  as  in  1959.  as  the  Bradens 
have  appeared  in  the  Negro  demonstra- 
tions In  Danville.  Va..  as  late  as  last 
month. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  to  show 
sworn  testimony  of  Carl  Braden's  Com- 
munist Partgr  membership.  I  shall  now 
read  testimony  taken  in  the  Jefferson 
Circuit  Court  at  LoulsvUle.  Ky..  and  used 
in  evidence  at  his  sedition  trial  in  1954. 

Question.  X  band  you  what  purporta  to  be 
a  transcript  of  some  testimony  taken  In  the 
Jefferson  Circuit  Court,  the  Criminal  Branch 
of  the  Second  Division,  of  Kentucky,  at 
Louisville,  of  December  11,  1954.  In  a  case 
entitled  Commomwtalth,  of  Kentucky  v,  Corl 
Brtiden.  and  aak  you  if  that  la  one  of  the 
documents  yoa  received? 

Ansngrer.  It  la. 

Question.  Does  tbat  transcript  contain  any 
sworn  teetlmony  concerning  Carl  Braden 
and  alBllation  wttb  the  Communist  Party  of 
tbe  United  Stateaf 


Answer.  It  does. 

Question.  Who  is  the  witness  who  testlflea 
In  that  regard  In  that  case? 

Answer.  The  witness  Is  known  as  Alberta 
Ahem. 

Question.  Turn  to  page  2276  of  that  tran- 
script of  testimony  and  read  what  that  wit- 
ness swore  under  oath  In  regard  to  Mr. 
Braden. 

Question.  Will  you  please  state  your  name 
to  the  court? 

Answer.  Mrs.  Alberta  Ahem. 

Question.  And  where  do  you  live,  Mrs. 
Ahem? 

Answer.  2311  Payne  Street. 

Question.  And   what   Is   your  occupation? 

Answer.  Seamstress. 

Question.  Mrs  Ahern.  I  will  ask  you  If  you 
have  been  employed  In  an  undercover 
capacity  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation? 

Answer.  I  have. 

Question  I  will  ask  you.  please  whether  or 
not  the  defendant.  Carl  Braden.  got  you  Into 
the  Communist  Party? 

Then  there  was  an  objection,   and — 

The  Court.  No,  that  la  leading.  Objection 
sust^aned. 

Very  well.  Your  Honor. 

Question.  Now,  you  are  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party? 

Answer    That's  right. 

Question.  I  win  ask  you  If.  of  your  own 
knowledge,  the  defendant,  Carl  Braden,  Is 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party? 

Answer  Mr.  Braden  Is  a  member  of  the 
Conununlst  Party. 

Question.  Now,  Mrs  Ahern,  I  will  ask  you 
whether  or  not  you  were  a  member  of  the 
same  group  or  the  same  cell  of  the  Conunu- 
nlst Party  In  Louisville,  Ky  ,  with  the  defend- 
ant. Carl  Braden? 

Answer.  I  was. 

Question.  I  will  aak  you,  please,  whether 
or  not  on  July  9  of  thla  year.  1954,  you 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Communist 
Party  here  In  Louisville'  If  you  did,  where 
was  that  meeting  held? 

Answer  1  attended  a  Communist  Party 
meeting  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Braden,  4403  Virginia  Avenue,  IxJulsvlUe,  Ky. 

Question.  By  Mr.  Hawes  Turn.  Mr  Strick- 
land, to  page  2280  of  that  transcript  of  testi- 
mony and  read  what  this  witness  swore  under 
oath  further  In  regard  to  Mr  Braden.  I  will 
aak  you  If  on  June  3.  1954.  you  attended  as 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  a  called 
meeting  of  your  cell  or  group?  Did  you  at- 
tend a  meeting  on  June  3,  1954? 

Answer.  I  did. 

Question.  Where  was  that  meeting  held? 

Answer  It  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Carl  Braden. 

Question    And   who   were   present,   please? 

Anawer  Mr.  I.  O  Ford,  Mr.  Carl  Braden, 
and  myself. 

Now  I  wish  to  pre.sent  to  the  Senate  a 
resume  of  the  grand  jury  investipation 
on  the  facts  concerrung  the  explosion 
which  occurred  at  12:30  am..  June  27. 
1954.  at  the  home  of  Andrew  Wade  IV, 
at  Rone  Court,  near  Louisville,  Ky.  This 
record  Is  one  of  the  best  and  most  clear- 
cut  examples  of  crimes  committed  by 
Communists  interested  in  causing  racial 
strife  between  Negroes  and  whites.  It 
reveals  the  activities  of  highly  trained 
saboteurs,  trained  to  expertly  detonate 
explosives  by  use  of  a  battery,  portable- 
type  radio.  This  was  the  act  of  a  pro- 
fessional by  the  name  of  Vernon  Baun, 
who  in  the  record  shows  as  having  served 
in  Spain  during  the  Spanish  civil  war. 
He  was  cited  for  contempt  when  he  re- 
fused to  answer  whether  he  had  been, 
or  was  a  Communist. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
grand  Jury  report  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RtsuMi  or  Grand  Jitrt  Ikvxstication 

(The  following  Is  an  outline  of  the  facts 
concerning  the  grand  Jury  Investigation 
Into  the  explosion  which  occurred  at  12  30 
a  m  ,  June  27.  1954,  at  the  home  of  Andrew 
Wade  IV,  at  Rone  Court,  near  LoulsvUle, 
Ky  ) 

During  the  late  winter  or  early  spring  (ap- 
proximately the  first  part  of  March,  1954), 
Andrew  Wade  IV  and  his  wife,  entered  Into 
an  agreement  with  Carl  Braden  and  his  wife, 
Anne,  to  purchase  a  house  In  what  might 
be  referred  to  as  a  predominantly  white  res- 
idential neighborhood  of  Ix^ulsvllle,  or  vicin- 
ity. The  Wades  are  young  colored  people, 
approximately  30  years  of  age  and  the  par- 
ents of  two  children,  one  being  about  2 
years  old.  and  the  other  2  months  old.  The 
Bradens  are  white  people,  probably  In  their 
early  forties.  Both  Braden  and  his  wife 
formerly  were  employed  by  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  the  LoulsvUle  Times,  but  sev- 
eral years  ago  Mrs.  Braden  gave  up  her  em- 
ployment and  Braden  severed  his  relation- 
ship with  the  paper  for  a  period  of  time,  but 
subsequently  was  reemployed. 

Apparently  the  Bradens  and  Wades  en- 
deavored to  buy  one  or  more  houses,  but  for 
some  reason  were  unable  to  complete  the 
transactions.  Finally,  however,  during  the 
month  of  May  1954,  the  Bradens  represented 
to  a  real  estate  dealer,  Mr.  Hudson,  who  was 
the  representative  of  a  Mr.  Rone,  and  also  to 
Mr.  Rone  that  they,  the  Bradens,  desired  to 
purchase  a  house  which  recently  had  been 
constructed  by  Mr.  Rone  They  stated  that 
they  desired  to  move  Into  the  house  and 
went  so  far  as  to  discuss  with  the  real  estate 
agent  the  possibility  of  listing  their  home 
on  Virginia  Avenue,  in  LoulsvUle.  with  him 
for  sale  or  rental,  knowing  all  the  while  that 
they  Intended  to  convey  the  house  to  the 
Wades  Immediately.  The  house  was.  In  fact, 
conveyed  to  the  Wades  a  short  time  after  It 
was  transferred  to  the  Bradens  and,  before 
moving  Into  the  house,  and  before  any  acts 
or  threats  of  violence  whatsoever  had  oc- 
curred, the  Bradens  and  the  Wades,  or  some- 
one Interested  In  them,  sought  a  police  es- 
cort to  accompany  them  while  they  moved. 
Because  there  had  been  neither  thrcius  nor 
violence  and.  In  fact,  apparently  no  one  but 
the  Wades  and  Bradens  knew  that  the  Wades 
Intended  to  move  Into  the  house  at  that 
time,  police  protection  was  denied  them. 
They  thereupon  moved  Into  the  residence, 
and  the  Investigation  has  disclosed  that  at 
least  18  firearms,  made  up  of  high  powered 
rifles,  shotguns,  and  pistols,  were  taken  Into 
the  house  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  defend- 
ing It. 

Shortly  after  the  Wades  moved  Into  the 
residence,  a  cross  was  burned  In  an  adjoin- 
ing fleld.  and  the  Identity  of  three  young 
white  men  was  established  as  being  the  per- 
sons who  burned  It.  Thereafter  a  rock  was 
thrown  through  a  window  of  the  Wade  house, 
and  rifle  shots  were  flred  Into  the  front  door. 
The  Identity  of  the  persons  responsible  for 
the  shooting  has  not  been  established,  al- 
though some  people  seem  to  believe  that  thU 
was  done  to  create  trouble,  rather  than  as 
an  effort  to  frtghten  the  Wades  Into  moving 
from  the  neighborhood.  The  three  young 
men  Involved  In  the  cross  burning  r«*^"y 
admitted  that  they  did  thla,  and  stated  that 
It  was  somewhat  of  a  prank  and  done  on  tn« 
spur  of  the  moment.  One  or  two  of  the 
three  Involved  In  thla  incident  live  m  tne 
Immediate  neighborhood. 

Immediately  after  the  first  act  of  violence 
occurred,  the  Jefferson  County  Police  fur- 
nished police  protection  all  around  the  clock, 
keeping  a  man  at  the  scene  at  all  tlmee.    u» 
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addition,  the  occupants  of  tbe  house  like- 
wise had  persons,  both  white  and  colored,  to 
stay  on  the  premises  to  guard  the  realdence. 
A  committee,  made  up  of  both  white  and 
colored  people,  was  formed  for  the  alleged 
purpose  of  stimulating  Interest  In  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Wades  and  their  right  to  live 
wherever  they  desired.  It  developed  that 
many  of  these  persons  had  a  reputation  of 
being  Communist  sympathizers  or  active 
Communists. 

This  committee  sought  to  obtain  the  sup- 
port of  the  NAACP,  and  we  have  been  In- 
formed that  this  organization  would  not 
participate  In  the  movement. 

One  of  the  persons  who  was  active  In  the 
group  was  one  Vernon  Bown,  whose  true  name 
is  Vernon  Baun.  He  also  has  used  the  name 
of  Vernon  Brown.  He  has  resided  In  Ken- 
tucky only  approxlnaately  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  from  the  Investigation,  has  lived  for 
comparatively  short  times  in  other  parts  of 
tbe  United  States,  among  them.  New  Orleans, 
Pittsburgh,  and  New  York.  This  man  was  In 
tbe  merchant  marine  during  the  war,  and 
also  served  In  Spain  during  the  civil  war  in 
that  country.  Bown,  a  white  man,  volun- 
teered to  act  as  a  gUEU^  at  the  Wade  resi- 
dence. He  gave  up  his  living  qviarters  and 
moved  Into  the  house.  Either  shortly  before, 
or  shortly  after  moving  Into  the  Wade  home, 
Bown  purchased  and  took  there,  a  battery, 
portable-type  radio.  After  tbe  ezploelon, 
which  occurred  at  exactly  12:30  ajn.,  this 
radio  was  found  beneath  the  house  and  the 
speaker  was  missing.  We  have  been  in- 
formed that  dynamite  can  be  discharged  by 
using  a  radio  such  as  this,  and  the  elec- 
tronic authorities  say  that  the  fact  that  the 
speaker  la  missing  Is  significant,  that  appar- 
ently being  a  possible  source  of  current  to 
set  off  the  explosive. 

Bown  refused  to  testify  before  the  grand 
Jury  In  response  to  whether  or  not  he  is,  or 
bad  been,  a  Conununlst,  whether  or  not  be 
ever  had  been  beneath  the  house,  and 
whether  or  not  he  ever  had  taken  a  radio 
underneath  the  house.  His  refusal  to  an- 
swer was  baaed  on  the  fifth  amendment,  and 
section  11  of  the  Kentucky  Constitution,  on 
the  ground  that  hU  answers  might  be  aelf- 
incrlmlnatlng.  Bown  was  indicted  for  con- 
tempt of  court  when  he  refused  to  anawer 
certain  other  questions  after  the  Court  had 
Instructed  him  to  answer. 

Our  Investigation  dlacloeed  that  Bown  had 
not  known  tbe  Wades  before  moving  Into  the 
premises.  He  had  been,  and  after  the  ex- 
plosion again  was  living  with  one  I.  O.  Ford. 
who  moved  to  Louisville  from  Paducah  with- 
in the  past  year  or  two.  When  the  oOlcers 
went  to  his  residence  to  execute  the  bench 
warrant  for  his  arrest,  they  saw  certain  com- 
munistic llterattire  In  the  living  room,  and 
upon  making  a  further  search,  found  what 
might  be  referred  to  as  a  huge  quantity  of 
communistic  literature,  letters,  and  records. 
which  Indicated  that  both  Bown  and  Ford 
were  Conununlsts. 

Among  the  papers  found  was  a  letter,  a 
photostatic  copy  of  which,  marked  "Exhibit 
I"  Is  attached  hereto,  from  a  person  In  Cali- 
fornia to  Ford,  calling  his  attention  to  the 
fact  ttiat  the  residence  of  a  colored  family  in 
or  about  Los  Angeles  had  been  damaged  by 
explosives,  and  further  pointing  out  that 
It  had  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  that 
community. 

Exhibit  II  Is  a  photostatic  copy  of  an  un- 
dated letter,  which,  by  reference  to  certain 
facts  contained  therein.  Is  believed  to  have 
been  written  on  July  6,  1964.  In  this  letter 
Furd  Is  congratulated  for  the  work  he  is 
doing  In  LoulsvUle,  We  believe  this  per- 
uiina  to  tbe  explosion  at  the  Wade  residence 
un  June  27,  1964. 

Exhibits  III  and  IV  consist  of  a  newspaper 
clipping  of  an  explosion  which  occvured  at 
a  grocery  owned  by  a  colored  man  in  eastern 
Kentucky,  and  a  typewritten  letter,  signed 
"G,"  and  mailed  from  Lexington.  Ky..  to 
Braden,  In  Louisville.     Written  In  longhand 


beside  the  clipping  is  a  notation  concern- 
ing the  disturbance  this  caused  and,  In 
parentheses.  It  Is  stated  that  the  writer  of 
the  letter  was  20  miles  away  when  the  ex- 
plosion occurred. 

In  addition  to  Bown,  the  Bradens,  and 
Ford,  at  least  two  other  persons  whom  we 
believe  to  be  Communists,  were  active  on 
the  Wade  committee.  They  both  came  to 
Louisville  from  Indianapolis  some  time  ago 
after  the  loyalty  of  either  one  or  both  was 
questioned  In  that  city.  Both  Miss  Gllt>ert 
and  Miss  Splker  were  called  before  the  grand 
Jury  and  at  first  refused  to  be  sworn  and 
were  sent  to  Jail  for  contempt  of  court.  After 
spending  approximately  3  hours  In  Jail, 
Louise  Gilbert  sent  word  to  the  court  by  her 
attorney,  Grover  Sales,  of  LoulsvUle,  that 
she  would  be  sworn  and  thereui>on  purged 
herself  of  the  contempt  charge.  After  being 
sworn,  she  refused  to  testify  concerning  her 
Conununlst  connections  on  the  ground  that 
It  might  Incriminate  her.  Miss  Splker  spent 
a  day  and  night  In  jail  and  finally  sent  word 
to  the  court  that  she,  too,  would  be  sworn 
and.  after  being  sworn,  she,  too,  refused  to 
answer  such  questions  on  the  ground  that 
the  answers  might  Incriminate  her. 

Due  to  certain  references  in  letters  con- 
cerning Ford,  particularly  praising  him  for 
work  that  he  has  done  on  the  picket  line,  and 
considering  the  fact  that  he  moved  to  Louls- 
vUle from  Paducah  comparatively  recently, 
we  are  wondering  if  he  might  not  have  had 
some  connection  with  all  of  the  labor  trouble 
that  has  existed  at  the  atomic  energy  project 
at  Paducah. 

The  grand  Jury  and  the  officials  conducting 
the  Investigation  were  dismayed  at  certain 
statements  made  by  a  radio  and  television 
conunentator  on  the  stations  connected  with 
the  Louisville  Times  and  Courier-Journal. 
Copies  of  two  scripts  are  attached  hereto, 
marked  for  Identification,  exhibit  V  and  ex- 
hibit VX. 

We  also  were  dismayed  at  the  editorial 
policy  of  these  two  papers,  both  of  which 
are  owned  by  the  same  Individual,  and  are 
the  only  newspapers  of  general  circulation 
Ic  this  community.  Two  editorials,  marked 
exhibit  VU  and  exhibit  vm,  regarding  the 
Wade  case  are  attached  hereto.  Also  at- 
tached, and  identified  as  exhibit  IX,  Is  an- 
other editorial  which  pertains  to  a  bill  In- 
troduced by  the  attorney  general  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature  for  the  control  of 
subversive  organizations  In  this  State.  We 
do  not  charge  anyone  connected  with  the 
CXnirler-Journal  and  LoulsvUle  Times  as 
knowingly  encouraging  or  condoning  the  ac- 
tivities of  Communists  and  Communist  S3rm- 
pathlzers  but,  as  stated,  all  concerned  were 
dUmayed  at  the  stand  taken  by  these  papers 
and  their  aatelllte  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions. 

Hie  executive  committee  of  the  LoulsvUle 
Bar  Association  adopted  a  resolution  com- 
mending the  grand  Jury  for  its  work  and,  in 
substance,  criticized  the  editorial  position 
above  referred  to. 

At  tbe  outset  of  the  investigation,  it  was 
made  clear  to  aU  concerned  that  there  were 
at  least  two  possible  motives  for  the  com- 
mission of  this  crime,  one  being  that  the 
white  residents  of  the  neighborhood  were 
endeavoring  to  cause  these  Negroes  to  move, 
and  the  other  that  it  was  conunitted  by 
persons  Interested  In  causing  racial  strife 
in  and  about  LoulsvUle.  This  community 
has  not.  In  many,  many  years,  had  any 
trouble  to  speak  of  between  the  white  and 
Negro  people  Uvlng  here. 

It  also  has  been  significant  that  the  con- 
flicts between  the  statements  of  various  wit- 
nesses only  occurred  between  those  who 
might  be  suspected  of  causing  the  trouble 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  racial  difflctUtles 
and  was  noticeably  absent  among  the  other 
witnesses. 

The  grand  Jury  called  before  It  53  individ- 
ual witnesses,  and  some  of  these  were  re- 


called. The  grand  Jury  called,  among  other 
witnesses,  those  who  were  Interested  In  the 
Wades'  behalf,  and  every  name  which  was 
submitted  by  the  Wades,  even  though  these 
people  could  give  no  reason  aa  to  why  they 
should  have  been  called  as  witnesses.  In 
many  of  these  instances,  the  Wades  alleged 
that  various  Individuals  they  demanded  the 
grand  Jury  call,  had  been  seen  riding  past 
their  house  with  "an  evU  look."  Actually, 
when  these  witnesses  testified,  they  knew 
nothing  whatsoever  concerning  the  matter, 
and  were  not  even  residents  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  only  people  asked  concern- 
ing Conununlst  connections  were  those 
whom  we  had  reason  to  believe  were  so  con- 
nected, or  were  Communist  sympathizers, 
and  they,  without  exception  had  prepared 
statements  ready  to  hand  to  newspaper  re- 
porters and,  on  each  occasion,  wanted  to 
make  speeches  In  open  court.  The  law  In 
Kentucky  provides  that  grand  Jury  proceed- 
ings shall  be  held  In  secret,  and  the  only 
publicity  given  In  this  matter  was  brought 
on  those  who  were  publicized  by  their  own 
actions. 

Among  the  facts  which  caused  the  grand 
Jury  to  Investigate  the  possibility  of  Com- 
munist Involvement  are  the  following:  The 
house  was  under  guard  as  above  stated; 
the  radio  with  the  missing  speaker  was  foimd 
underneath  the  house;  there  was  no  outside 
fuse;  the  explosion  was  located  tmder  the 
house  near  a  wall  which  was  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  oiUy  means  of  entrance.  These 
Items,  together  with  Bown's  refusal  to  state 
whether  or  not  he  had  been  under  the 
house — and  we  might  say  that  it  can  be  es- 
tablished that  he  had  been — and  hla  faUure 
to  state  whether  or  not  he  ever  had  taken  a 
radio  under  the  house,  woiUd  seem  to  cause 
a  reasonable  person  to  beUeve  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  Bown  set  off  the  explo- 
sion. It  also  Is  significant  that  the  occu- 
I>ants  of  the  house  were  on  the  outside  porch, 
on  the  oppKwlte  side  from  where  the  explo- 
sion occurred;  and  had  taken  their  2-year- 
old  child  to  stay  with  its  grandparents  that 
night.  The  reason  given  for  this  was  so  the 
child  could  go  to  Sunday  school  the  next 
morning. 

Based  upon  the  evidence  developed  frcm 
this  Investigation,  the  grand  Jtiry  Indicted 
Vernon  Bown  for  blowing  up  the  house  and 
also  for  advocating  and  teaching  sedition 
and  criminal  syndicalism.  The  grand  Jury 
also  Indicted  Larue  Splker,  Louise  GUbert, 
I.  O.  Ford,  Carl  Braden,  and  Anne  Braden 
for  advocating  sedition. 

Large  quantities  of  Communist  material 
were  found  at  the  residence  of  the  Bradens 
and  the  residences  of  Ford  and  Bown.  Some 
was  found  at  the  home  of  Larue  Splker  and 
Louise  Gilbert. 

The  foUowlng  are  only  a  few  samples  of 
the  material  found: 

1.  "Exhibit  of  Bacteriological  War  Crimes 
Committed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America."  This  wae  printed 
In  Pelplng,  China,  by  the  Chinese  People's 
Committee  for  World  Peace. 

2.  "How  To  Be  a  Good  Conununlst." 

3.  "Thirteen  Conununlsts  Speak  to  the 
Court." 

4.  "Constitution  of  the  U5JSJI." 

6.  Soviet  Llteratiu-e,  a  monthly  magazine 
printed  in  Moscow. 

There  were  other  articles  of  the  same  na- 
ture, too  numerous  to  mention. 

Exhibit  X,  aUached,  Is  a  photostatic  copy 
of  a  letter  apparently  written  by  a  man  In 
Lexington,  Ky.,  to  I.  O.  Ford  relating  to  the 
situation  In  the  coal  fields  In  the  Eastern 
United  States.  It  wUl  be  noted  that  In  thla 
letter  the  writer  admlU  that  they  are  Oom- 
munlsts,  Marxists,  etc.,  and  points  out  that 
the  miners  are  fertUe  subjecU  for  ejqilolta- 
tlon  by  the  Communists. 

Exhibit  VI,  also  attached.  Is  a  photostat 
of  a  letter  dated  October  1,  1964,  signed  "KL." 
and  written  on  two  sides  of  the  page,  and 
photostated  In  that  way,  addressed  to  L  O. 
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y^ord.     TlM  aBVClop*   waa   poataiarked   "Loa  16.  Do  your  political  views  differ  baalcally  ting  up  the  workshop  and  Braden  reported 

Ang«le«,  Oaltf .**  and  Uia  l«tt«r  expraaaea  oon-      from    those    of    your    pfurenta?      Yea    that  be  and    Bob   Moaes,   37-year-old  Negro 

earn  about  th*  eommunlatlc  material  batng     No native   of   New   York   who   haa   been  active 

found   In  Vtoctf^  boma   and   reXera   to  Ford  Do  they  approve  of  your  working  in  pro-  in  Integration  attempts  In  Mlsalaalppl  within 

bavlng  baan  on  tha  picket  line  and  aJao  par-  grams  for  the  greater  equality  of  the  racea?  the  pa^t  2  years,  recruited  partlclpanta.  sign. 

forming  otlMT  tfutlaa.                                                  Yea No Ing  up  aorae  50  to  75  people. 

It  la  the  opinion  of  the  grand  Jury  and  the  Do  they  or  have  they  participated  In  such  Muees  waa  arrested  In  Indlanola  yeaterday 

offlclala    that    tbia    preaenta    a    very    serloua      program*  themselvea 7    Yea No on  a  charge  of  passing  out  handbill*  without 

Bltuatlon  and.  to  conformity  with  the  recom-  17.  Do  you  think  that  the  Negro  has  a  bet-  a  permit.     PoUce  said   he  went   to  )aU   and 

mendatlona  of  the  Jefferaon  County  Grand      ter  life  In  Ulsslaslppl  or  In  Africa ?  made    no   effort  to   poet   the  $50  cash  bond 

Jury  of  Saptamber  1954.  a  copy  of  this  state-  18.  If  you  had  the  opportunity  to  move  to  nercs&iry  to  be  released. 

ment,  tba  attaebed  exhibits,  and  the  grand  Africa,    woxild    you    be    willing    to    do    so?  Braden  has  revealed  that  he  will  return  to 

Jury  report  la  balnc  forwarded  to  those  who      Yea    No Mississippi    In   the  near  future   to  sat  up  a 

are  Intaraatad  la  aucb  mattera.     We  believe  19-  Do  you  think  that  a  transition  to  the  special   workshop  at  Mount  Beulah  to  plan 

that  this  matter  abould  be  pursued  by  the  Communist  system  of  government  would  bet-  me.ins  of  getting  the  maximum  amount  of 

Federal  autbcrttlea.   since   It   does  relate   to  ter  or  worsen  the  lot  of  the  Negro  In  Mis-  national    publicity   on   "violence   and   police 

national  aaeurlty,   and   apparenUy   concerns      alsslppl?     Better Worsen   brutality  In  Mlssla&lppl. 

peraona  In  otliar  parte  of  the  country.  20.  Do  you  think  that  the  ne«<l  to  improve  In  connection  with  his  plan.  Braden  said: 

BeapectfollyfUbmitted.  ^*   ^^^  °'   ^^*    poor    white    is   greater   than  "The  continued  (police)  beatings  have  caused 

A.  Sccrrr  Hamiltoh.                  equal    to   or   leas   than    the  the  leadership  people  In  the  State  to  see  the 

Commonvcealtti's  Attorney.  need  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  poor  Negro  great  need  for  a  constant  stream  of  reports 
iOth  Judletal  District  of  Kentucky.  In  tiie  South?  going  out  across  the  country." 
uKMiwAs  urois-ra^TTON  foRM  Braden's  deep  Interest  In  voter  registration. 

Mr.      THURMOND.     Mr.      President.  sxmikax  REcisTa.fTioN  foem  integration  of  schools,  churches,  and  private 

Carl   Braden.   except   for   action   by   the  "^*  Jackson   Daily   News   has    intercepted  pij^cea  ,5  ^^t  new.    Upon  releaae  from  a  Ped- 

n  S    Sunr*m«  Court    would   todav  be  In  *"    Inffammatory    registration    form    to    be  .ral  prison  last  February  he  has  resumed  a 

lif  ■  whSThS  tel^s  Sstead  Of   SllS  '^^"^P^^^  "^^  N^^°*«  attending    workshops"  b^^^y ^schedule  of  aglUtlon  In  the  South. 

i   iH    5!!!*5l    fi?^L^5f^«^    n!^  '^'^  "seminars"  that  are  conducted  under  the  ^uch  of  the  planning  for  his  current  cn,- 

fleld    secreUry    for    the    Southern    Con-  sponsorship    of    Carl    Braden.    an    identified  Bade  was  made  at  a  conference  on  "The  Deep 

ference     Bdueational     Fund,     associated  communist  who  recently   visited  Mississippi  South-    Ways  and  Means  to  Integration"  at 

With    RCT.    Martin     Luther    King,    and  to   drum    up  support   for   voter   registration  Birmingham  last  April   13-14 

causing     rvelal      strife      and      agitaUon  ^hd  integration  activity.    The  Braden  meet-  ^h^  conference  was  sponaored  by  the  Ala- 

thrOUffhoUt   the   South.     The    Kentucky  ^«^  "^  ^^^^i  ^«'^  ^^  Mount  Beulah  Chrls-  ^^^  christian  Movement  for  Human  Rlghtt. 

teleohone    directory    lists    the    Southern  "'^  College  near  Edwards.  Tougaloo  Chris-  student    Non-Violent    Co-Ordlnating    Com- 

SS«SL    MucSlon    Fund      tac    ^  "^   ^°"*«*''   "^^   °'''"   P^'""   ^^'""Bhout  ^^^  ^^^  the  Southern  Conference  Educa- 

coniereno*    mucauon    r-una.    inc..    at  ^^^  sute.     special   attention   u  caued   to  ti.,n  Fund  inr 

4403    Virginia    Avemie^    ^i^,V"«.    Kj;  question  No    19.  "^^^L^c^paJts     on     the     program     Included 

telephone  nmnber  SPrlng  4-3331.     The  At  a  "voter  reglstraUon"  workshop  held  at  Bishop    Edgar   A.   Love    president    Southern 

same   directory    lists    the    same    address  Mount  Beulah  ChrlsUan  institute  near  Ed-  Conference     Education      Fund.      Baltimore; 

and    same    telei^one    number    for    Carl  wards  under  the  sponsorship  of  can  Braden.  Aubrey  W.  Williams,  president  emeritus  who 

Braden.  "^  identified  Communist  and  field  secretary  ^^^de  a  financial  reward  to  the  Reverend  P.  L. 

The    PrMC&t    activities    of    Carl    and  °'    '^®    Southern     conference     Educational  shuttlesworth.  president,  Alabama  ChrlsUan 

Ann  Rrari«n  mrm  cJe^rlv  nuUintvi   in  the  ^^^'^-    *°    Inflammatory    registration    blank  Movement  for  Human  Rlghta  and  agitation 

^SS^nV^iir  riSSi    ^nir^ShimrS^  ''^  P"^  °"'  '°'"  P'^^P^^''^  participants.  i^^der  In  Alabama:  MUee  Horton.  dl^tor  of 

following    news    arUcles    and    columns^  ^   source   qualified    in    such    activity    said  the  Highlander  Center  at  Mont^agle.  Tenn.. 

Commies       Recruiting       Members       m  the   questionnaire   has   all    the    earmarks    of  ^^  institution  that  was  closed  by  the  State 

Hinds?**   Jackson    E>aily    News,    Septem-  a  snare  for  communist  Party  membership.  ^  Tennessee  upon  exposure  of  Its  pro-Ootn- 

ber  1.  1962;  **80Uthem  Conference  EdU-  soliciting     various     personal     background  munlst  training  work. 

Catlonal    Fund,     led    by    Shuttlesworth.  <la.ta   on    candidates    for    the    workshop,    the  Bradens    chief    role    at    the    Birmingham 

caned  Red  Trent "  the  Danville  Register,  registration  blank  also  asks  for  information  rally   was   to  explain   his    plan   for   "getttog 

Julv  11    1IM2-  "'Whiti*  Women  Exhorters  °°  '^*  participant's  desire  to  engage  In  voter  better  and  fuller  coverage  In  the  news  media." 

A«?^Knotmt*n  Wineeri^  Se^^U^  registration  work  and  aglUtlon  for  Integra-  Listed    on    the    prin^    program    was   the 

^^^^,1,   17     l2f^      .-iLr™^™.;!  "°°  '"^  '^''°°'"-  ^^""=^"-  »"d  P'-*^''^  '*^'"-  Reverend  Murray  Cox.  Oulf^rt  minister  and 

2f**f^i^  ^l'    ^?*^^      ^T^"^  ^'"-  Chairman   of  the  Mississippi  Advisory  Com- 

He    is   Carl    Bradens    Friend,      Jackson  The    explosive    portions    come    near     the  rnlttee    to    the    US.    Commission    on    CTvll 

Clarion   Ledger:    two   columns    by    Jack  end  of   the   long  form   with  such   questions  Rights      Reverend  Cox.  like  Braden.  haa  an 

Lotto.  *^5.  Commies  Seek  Freedom  for  ":  intensive  dislike  for  the  House  C  >mnilttee  on 

Buddies"  which  appeared  In  the  HOUS-  "°°    y°^    political    views   differ   basically  Un-Amertcan  Activities.     He  recently  was  a 

ton  Chronical  and  "Dixie  Drive  by  Pro-  ^°™   "^°'*   °'   ^"'^    parents      Do   they   ap-  cosigner   of   an   ad   In   the  New   York   Times 

Reds."    Los    Angeles    Herald    Examiner.  P''°\"  °'  ^"Vf.  ''°/^i"^  ^°  programs  for  the  urging  abolition  of  the  committee 

V7-w  «-«»««1r  J^^«^♦    TLJtT>«.-<  greater  equality  of  the  races?  Reverend  Cox  did  not  attend  the  meeting 

I  ask  malmous  consent.  Mr.  Presl-  -do  you  think  that  the  Negro  has  a  bet-  due  to  "a  conflict"  but  he  said  he  gave  hi. 

dent,  to  iMVe  these  news  Items  printed  ter  life  in  Mississippi— or  in  Africa—?  name  to  be  used  as  a  participant 

at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  "if  you  had   the  opportunity   to  move   to  Highlander    Folk    School,    shut    down    by 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  Africa,  would  you  be  willing  to  do  so?  Tennessee   as    a   public   nuisance.    U  out  of 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R*C-  "'°°   y°"    ^^'^^^    ^^^^   *   transition    to   the  business  and  its  property  U  being  aucUoned. 

OSD   as  follows-  Communist  system  of  government  would  bet-  w,th  Braden's  Intensive  Interest  In  Mount 

.rL_«:    ,     w         ,«.      .  r^.,    »  *"  °''  ^°"^^  '^e  '°*  °'  ^^  "^eP-o  in  Missis-  Beulah  near  Edwards  and  Tougaloo  College, 

IFromtheJa^kaon  (Mtaa.)  Dally  News,  ,ippi?"  1^  ,^^  successor  to  Highlander  Folk  School 

*P*-  »•  l''«3)  WH.\T  rr  MEANS  to  be  established  at  one  or  both  Institutions? 

C01CICIX8  RauBUiTiMO  MxMBExa   IN  HrwDS?  An  authority  on  subversion  said  the  latter                                            

Appucaiiom  Foajc  AT  WoEKSHOP  CrrxD  question  was  highly  interesting.     After  glv-  [From  the  Danville   (Va.)    Register,  July  11. 

(By  James  M.  Ward)  Ing  a  group  of  Negroes  a  heated  lecture  on  19631 

aMwrEATiOK  «jwk:  ADTn.T  .DTJCATioif  WORK-  ^°^^  "^^^  »^«   ^^^«  mistreated   they  would  s^^.,„^^    CoMnmaNcx    Educational    Fund. 

aaor.  ooiowcnD  bt  mm  MiSBiaeiPPi  abttlt  J^'^f^  ^^  »^''",  \^^^    favored    a    transition  ^ed  by  SHurn.Es worth,  Caixb)  Rb.  Fbowt 

^T^^^.^-w^-^ to  the  Conununlst  system.     If  they  did  an- 

KDT7CATIOK  coMJcrrrra  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^   manner,   they  were  then  con-  Th«  man  who  substituted  for  Dr.  Martin 

Nam* aldered  ripe   prospects   for   recruitment   Into  Luther  King,  Jr  .  as  the  speaker  at  a  rally 

Age--—-. tt^e   party.     If   they  signed   "yes"   and   later  '^•™    '•***    week    to    protest   segregation   has 

Straat  mOOnm changed    their    mind,    their    original   answer  *>**"  Identified  as  head  of  a  big  pro-Commu- 

Clty could  be   used   as   blackmail   to   make   them  ^^^  front,  according  to  a  Cincinnati  news- 

^^**--~— — conform  to  party  discipline  and  the  victim  paper. 

Teleptaon*.-. could  be  used  as  a  dupe.  In  an  article  published  Sunday,  June  ».  in 

I.  If  you  ar* a  student:  .pbg  questionnaire  was  used  at  Mount  Beu-  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  the  Reverend  Fred 

1.  Wbat  aabooi  ar«  you  attending? j^h  In  connection  with  an  adult  education  L    Shuttlesworth  was  Identified  as  the  new 

— workshop  conducted  by  the  Mississippi  Adult  president  of  the  Southern  Conference  Edu- 

a.  Whatlayoortiaaslflcatlon?  Education  Committee.  catlonal  Fund. 

Freabmaa ».  aophomore Junior A  confidential  report  by  Carl  Braden  pub-  According  to  the  article,  both  the  Senate 

aenlor___  llshed   In   full   in   yesterday's   Jackson   Dally  Internal    Security    Subcommittee    and    the 

000mm  News  revealed  Braden  Instrumental  In  set-  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
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have  described  the  8CEF  as  an  organization 
get  up  to  promote  communism  throughout 
the  South. 

This  has  been  confirmed,  according  to  City 
Manager  T.  E.  Temple,  who  received  a  copy 
of   the   article. 

The  same  news  Item  notes  that  new  addi- 
tions to  the  board  of  the  Southern  Confer- 
ence Educational  Fund  include  the  Rev- 
erend James  A.  Zellner,  Methodist  minister 
in  Panama  City,  Fla.,  and  father  of  Bob 
Zellner,  a  young  white  man  who  has  t>een 
active  In  the  demonstration  movement  here. 
Young  Zellner  Is  among  13  who  have  been 
Indicted  for  Inciting  racial  violence  as  a 
result   of   the  demonstrations. 

T\\e  article  also  points  out  that  the  field 
secretary  for  the  SCKP  Is  Carl  Braden,  of 
Louisville.  Ky..  who  was  among  the  speakers 
at  a  rally  here  March  26  when  King  was  the 
featured   speaker. 

King  reportedly  Is  expected  here  today. 
He  was  to  be  the  speaker  at  a  rally  July  3 
but  was  replaced  by  Shuttlesworth  after 
canceling  out  the  previous  night. 

Shuttlesworth  vowed  at  the  time  he  would 
return  here  "and  march"  but  local  leaders 
say  he  will  not  be  among  the  group  accom- 
panying King  here  today. 

According  to  the  Cincinnati  newspaper, 
Shuttlesworth  Is  pastor  of  a  church  iji  the 
Ohio  city.  However,  he  has  become  better 
known  as  a  leader  In  the  Birmingham,  Ala.. 
Integration  movement.  He  was  Identified 
here  as  national  secretary  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  which 
King  heads,  and  president  of  the  Alabama 
Christian  Movement. 

Asked  for  comment  by  the  Enquirer.  Shut- 
tlesworth said :  "To  a  segregationist.  Integra- 
tion means  communism.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  more  un-American  than  the  House 
Committee  on  Dn-Amerlcan  Activitlea." 

Following  Is  the  text  of  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer article  (written  by  Jack  Lotto)  : 

"One  of  the  top  leaders  of  the  Integration 
movement  In  the  South  has  been  named  head 
of  a  big  pro-Communist  front. 

"He  Is  the  Reverend  Fred  L.  Shuttlesworth 
(965  Dana  Avenue) .  pastor  of  the  Revelation 
Baptist  Church.  1556  John  Street 

"The  post  he  was  elected  to  is  president  of 
the  Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund," 
with  headquarters  In  New  Orleans,  and  active 
In  17  Southern  States. 

"Both  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee and  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  have  described  tha 
SCEF  as  an  organization  set  up  to  'promote 
communism'  throughout  the  South. 

"This  group  has  a  long  history  of  activity 
In  the  South.  It  originally  was  known  as 
the  "Southern  Conference  for  Hunuin  Wel- 
fare." One  of  its  founders  was  a  veteran 
Communist,  the  late  Louis  E.  Burnham. 

"'When  the  SCHW  was  cited  as  a  Conunu- 
nlst front  In  1947  by  the  House  conunittee. 
It  ostensibly  went  out  of  business. 

"It  quickly  reopened  at  the  same  New 
Orleans  address,  under  the  new  name  and 
with  the  same  telephone  number. 

"According  to  the  Senate  subconunlttee, 
the  Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund 
was  operating  with  substantially  the  Bam,e 
leadership  and  purposes"  of  its  predeceaaor. 

"Said  the  House  report  on  the  SCHW: 

"  It  seeks  to  attract  southern  liberals  on 
the  basis  of  Its  seeming  interest  In  the  prob- 
lems of  the  South.  Its  professed  interest  In 
southern  welfare  is  simply  an  expedient  for 
larger  alms  serving  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
subservient  Communist  Party  In  the  United 
States." 

"The  field  secretary  for  the  SCEF,  and  edi- 
tor of  its  publications,  'The  Southern  Patriot,' 
Is  Carl  Braden  of  Louisville,  Ky.  Braden, 
Identified  in  sworn  testimony  as  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party,  recently  finished 
serving  a  I -year  prison  term  for  contempt  of 
Congress. 


"New  additions  to  the  board  of  the  South- 
em  Conference  Educational  Fund  included 
the  Reverend  James  A.  Zellner,  Methodist 
minister  In  Panama  City,  Fla.  He  is  the 
father  of  Bob  Zellner,  the  'freedom-walker' 
active  In  the  'Student  Non-Vlolence  Commit- 
tee" and  now  serving  a  Jail  term  in  Alabama. 

"Another  board  member  is  Mrs.  Diane  Bevel 
of  Cleveland,  Miss.,  active  in  Nashville  stu- 
dent demonstrations,  and  currently  working 
in  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

"She  Is  Jailed  in  Gadsden,  Ala.,  for  taking 
part  with  Zellner  in  a  prolntegratlon  march, 
following  In  the  steps  of  William  Moore,  the 
postman  shot  and  killed  during  a  one-man 
protest  march. 

"Communists  and  pro-Conununlsts  are 
moving  into  the  South  to  provoke  friction 
between  whites  and  Negroes.  On  the  scene 
la  James  E.  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  four- 
man  secretariat  of  the  U.S.  Communist  party. 

"Jackson,  who  Is  propaganda  boss  In  the 
United  States  for  the  Reds,  is  also  the  party's 
secretary  for  southern  and  Negro  affairs — a 
polite  term  for  chief  racial  troublemaker. 

"This  Moscow -trained  Negro  has  been  In 
the  forefront  of  Conununlst  organizational 
and  agitational  work  in  the  South  for  years. 

"In  1S69,  he  went  to  Russia  as  represen- 
tative of  the  U.S.  Communist  party  at  the 
21st  World  Congress  of  Communist  Parties. 
There,  he  hailed  the  Soviet  Union  and  de- 
nounced the  United  States." 

Following  is  the  statement  given  the  En- 
quirer by  Shuttlesworth: 

"I  do  not  Intend  to  become  involved  in 
verbal  gymnastics  with  those,  who  for  years, 
have  prided  themselves  and  made  themselves 
famous  for  slandering  the  character  of  others 
without  proof  and  for  making  a  mockery  of 
the  democratic  process  which  says  a  man  is 
Innocent  until  proven  guilty. 

"I  have  the  highest  regard  for  this  orga- 
nization (SCEF),  for  the  work  it  has  done 
since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  board,  and 
I  have  seen  nothing  on  the  part  of  any  per- 
sons, with  whom  I  have  been  associated,  to 
give  any  substantiation  to  these  charges. 

"Generally,  the  House  committees  are  gov- 
erned by  southerners  who  will  label  any  orga- 
nization subversive  or  conununistic  that 
aeeka  to  further  the  American  alms  of  inte- 
gration. Justice,  and  fairplay. 

"To  a  segregationist,  integration  means 
communism.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
un-American  than  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities." 

tThe  Danville  (Va.)  Register,  July  17,  1963] 
Whttz  Women  Exhortehs  Ark  Known  Left- 
wingers 

Anne  Braden  addressed  Danville  Negroes 
last  night  at  St.  Pauls  AME  Church.  Two 
weeks  ago,  Dorothy  Day  spoke  to  them  at 
High  Street  Baptist  Church. 

Both  women  have  numerous  leftwing  con- 
nections. 

Mrs.  Braden,  for  Instance,  is  the  wife  of 
Carl  Braden,  a  man  who  has  been  Identified 
as  a  Communist  and  who  has  served  a  prison 
sentence  for  contempt  of  Congress. 

A  woman  who  did  undercover  work  for 
the  FBI  testified  In  coiu-t  both  Mrs.  Braden 
and  her  husband  were  members  of  a  Com- 
munist cell. 

Mrs.  Braden,  a  1943  graduate  of  Stratford 
College  was  described  by  her  husband  as 
editor  of  the  Southern  Patriot  when  the  lat- 
ter acoompanied  Martin  Luther  King  to  Dan- 
ville In  March. 

The  Southern  Patriot  la  published  in  At- 
lanta. It  formerly  was  an  organ  of  the 
Southern  Conference  for  Hiunan  Welfare,  an 
organization  which  went  out  of  existence 
after  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee described  it  as  a  Communist  front. 

Carl  Braden  was  associated  with  the 
Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare. 
How  he  la  field  secretary  of  the  Southern 


Conference  Education  Fund,  which  has  been 
described  in  Congress  "as  an  organization 
set  up  to  'promote  conamunlsm'  throughout 
the  State."  When  the  SCEF  was  fotmded.  It 
had  the  same  address  and  telephone  nvunber 
formerly  used  by  the  Southern  Conference 
for  Htmian  Welfare. 

The  Washington  Star  of  December  12,  1954. 
carried  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  telling 
about  Carl  Braden's  trial.  It  read  In  part 
as  follows : 

'•Louisville.  Kt.,  December  11. — Newspa- 
perman Carl  Braden  was  branded  a  Commu- 
nist today  by  a  surprise  rebuttal  witness  tes- 
tifying at  his  sedition  trial. 

"Mrs.  Alberta  Ahearn,  44,  a  Louisville  seam- 
stress, said  she  had  been  doing  luidercover 
work  for  the  FBI  in  a  Communist  cell  of 
which  both  Braden  and  his  wife,  Anne,  were 
members. 

"Braden  testified  earlier  in  the  week  he 
was  not  a  Communist  and  had  never  been 
one." 

"Dorothy  Day,  editor  of  the  "Catholic 
Worker,"  is  a  wcxnan  who  frequently  lends 
her  name  to  leftwing  causes. 

For  Instance,  she  waa  one  of  the  signers  of 
a  petition  for  executive  clemency  for  Carl 
Braden  and  Frank  Wilkinson  when  the  cases 
of  the  latter  two  were  before  the  Supreme 
Court  on  app>eal  in  February  1961.  Wilkin- 
son is  head  of  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee  and  has  been  identified  as  a  Com- 
munist. 

Mis.s  Day  is  sponsor  of  an  organization 
known  as  Friends  of  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn 
and  was  present  at  a  reception  for  the  Flynn 
woman  on  March  29  at  the  Belmont  Plaza 
Hotel  in  New  York  City.  Elizabeth  Gtirley 
Flynn  is  chairman  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  Communist  Ptuty  organ 
Daily  Worker  on  May  12,  1963,  Miss  Day 
praised  "the  Alderson  Story,"  a  biography  of 
Elizabeth  G.  Flynn. 

The  Brooklyn  Tablet  on  October  20,  1962, 
carried  an  article  in  which  It  was  stated  Miss 
Day  had  made  a  trip  to  Cuba  and  attacked 
American  policy  toward   Cuba. 

In  the  June  18.  1963.  issue  of  the  weekly 
magazine  National  Review,  a  bCK>k  review  of 
Garry  Wills  described  her  in  this  manner: 

"Dorothy  Day  goes  among  the  p>oor  to  prove 
things  about  poverty  and  anarchy  that  the 
poor  would  be  the  last  to  believe  in — as  she 
went  to  Cuba  last  year  to  help  the  Cubans  by 
pointing  out  to  them  how  Castro  resembles 
Christ." 

Prlscilla  L.  Buckley,  managing  editor  of 
National  Review,  yesterday  called  Miss  Day 
politically  very  naive  and  a  far-left  passivlst 
who,  in  her  peace -promotion  efforts,  will  do 
such  things  as  refuse  to  take  shelter  during 
civil  defense  test  alerts. 

She  described  the  Catholic  Worker,  which 
Miss  Day  edits  and  publishes  as  a  tiny  little 
mimeographed  sheet  that  is  totally  lay  and 
is  neither  sponsored  nor  connected  with  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  Catholic  Worker,  she 
said  follows  fairly  closely  to  the  Communist 
line  on  peace. 

Shortly  after  the  execution  of  the  Red  spies 
Julius  and  E^hel  Rosenberg,  the  Catholic 
Worker  ctirrled  an  article  written  by  Miss 
Day  entitled  "Meditation  on  the  Death  of  the 
Rosenbergs." 

This  article  said,  in  part:  '"They  were  chil- 
dren of  that  race  in  which  Mary  and  Jesus 
and  Joseph,  the  Holy  Family,  belonged.  In 
their  humanity,  they  more  closely  resembled 
Jesus  than  we  do  who  are  not  Jews.  Let  us 
have  no  part  with  the  vindictive  state  and 
let  us  pray  for  Ethel  and  Julius  Rosenberg." 

[Prom  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger] 
Moses  ADBcrra  Hz  Is  Casi.  Bbaoxm's  Friend 
GazENvmLE. — Voter  registration  worker 
Robert  Moaes  of  New  Tork  testified  Thurs- 
day he  was  a  friend  of  Carl  Braden  and  had 
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Men  him  r«e«ntly  at  a  workshop  spozuored 
by  th«  SotttlMm  Conference  Kdiicatlon 
rund. 

Moeee'  testtmony  came  during  a  hearing 
before  Federal  Otatrlct  Judge  CUude  CUyton 
on  a  Juctlo*  Department  lult  seeking  releaee 
of  45  Negroea  arraetad  during  a  march  at  Itta 
B«na  Utft  month. 

A.  H.  Bell,  attorney  for  the  Leflore  County 
Board  of  Suparrlaors,  questioned  Moses 
about  his  coxuMCtlons  with  Braden  and  the 
8CEF.  whldi  a  Houaa  Un-American  Activities 
Subcommltta*  etted  as  a  Conununlst-front 
group.  Bradan  refused  to  answer  questions 
about  whether  he  was  a  Communist. 

Moees  tastUlad  ha  was  not  a  Communist. 

Asked  about  Braden,  a  Louisville.  Ky . 
man.  the  38-year-old  Moses  eald.  "I  consider 
him  a  friend."  He  also  sale  he  had  seen 
Braden  recently  at  a  8CEF  workshop  at  At- 
lanta. 

The  hearing  waa  expected  to  continue  sev- 
eral days. 

Defending  the  county  were  Bell  and  As- 
sUtant  Stat*  Attorney  General  Guy  Rogers. 
Representing  tha  Justice  Department  were 
special  Assistant  Attorney  General  John 
Doar  and  Attomay  John  Martin. 

Moaea.  a  New  York  City  Negro,  said  he  was 
In  Mississippi  ~Bacause  I'm  interested  In 
helping  my  paopla  In  Harlem.  If  Mississippi 
Negroes  can  dafsat  with  their  votes  the  men 
In  Congress  who  block  and  defeat  worth- 
while legislation,  then  all  Negroes  will 
benefit." 

Hs  also  said  b«  came  "to  help  alleviate 
Injustice"  and  said  ba  felt  Mississippi  voting 
laws  were  unjtwt. 

Moeea.  a  flald  secretary  for  the  Student 
NonTlolent  Coordinating  Committee,  was 
questioned  about  food  distributed  to  needy 
Negroes  by  SMOO  In  Leflore  County  this 
spring. 

Asked  If  SMOG  required  recipients  to  seek 
registration  aa  voters.  Moses  said: 

"We  requlrad  that  a  minimum  require- 
ment because  tbara  was  a  shortage  of  food 
and  we  dldnt  have  enough  to  go  around. 
But  there  were  eaaaa  of  great  Individual  need 
when  we  gaTS  tlia  food  without  requiring 
that  •   •  •." 

Asked  If  SNOG  workers  had  credit  cards 
for  use  In  tatephonlng  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Moses  said  they  did  not  and: 

"We  usually  pay  for  the  calls  ourselves. 
When  there  la  a  matter  that  the  Jxutlce 
Department  la  particularly  Interested  In,  we 
sometimes  call  collect. " 

He  said  "SMOG  workers  were  paid  expenses, 
room  and  board,  and  $10  a  week  when  we 
have  the  money." 

Also  testifying  were  workers  Willie  Baxter. 
19-year-old  Itta  Bena  woman,  and  WUUe  H. 
Magee.  22,  also  from  Itta  Bena.  They  were 
among  the  27  Leflore  County  prisoners 
called  to  teattfy. 

The  woman  said  a  tear  gas  bomb  was 
thrown  Into  an  Itta  Bena  church  June  18 
while  a  voter  meeting  was  In  progress. 

Magee  testified  the  group  decided  sifter 
that  to  go  looking  for  police  protection.  He 
said  at  one  point  they  found  an  officer  2 
blocks  from  tbe  church,  so  returned  to  con- 
tinue the  meeUng. 

But.  he  said,  "the  church  was  fxill  of  gas 
and  we  came  out  again.  The  officer  we  saw. 
I  dont  know  wbo  he  was.  was  gone,  so  we 
decided  to  go  looking  for  protection,  walking 
two  by  two." 

He  said  another  group  of  Negroes  began 
throwing  bottlaa  and  bricks  at  them  and 
the  arreats  foUowad.  Officers  testified  the 
original  group  did  the  throwing. 

Magee  said  be  had  never  been  Intimidated 
by  Leflore  officials  because  of  his  activities 
and  the  offdala  had  not  Interfered  with  his 
meetings. 

Asked  If  the  group  had  been  refxised  police 
protection,  he  aald,  "I  don't  know." 


[Ptom  the  Houston   (Tex  )    Chronicle,   1962] 

US.    CoMMizs    Skkk    Prxzoom    roa    Buodiks 

(By  Jack  Lotto) 

Pro-Communists  and  their  supporters  are 
doing  their  Christmas  shopping  early  this 
year. 

They  have  asked  President  Kennedy  to 
play  Santa  Claus  and  free  two  identified 
Communists  Jailed  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress 

Red  sympwithlzers  and  or  dupes  are  work- 
ing also  to  get  the  general  public  behind 
their  petitions  for  Executive  clemenoy. 

In  effect,  the  groups  trying  Uj  open  prison 
doors  for  Prank  Wilkinson  of  l/oe  Angeles 
and  Carl  Braden  of  L<iulsvllle.  Ky  ,  want  the 
President  to  slap  the  House  Un-.\merlctin 
Activities  Committee 

Freeing  the  defiant  pair  rou'.d  be  Inter- 
preted as  a  sign  of  Presidential  disapproval 
of  the  committee. 

Wilkinson  Is  the  coordinator  of  the  Inten- 
sive nationwide  pro-Red  effort  to  destroy  or 
utterly  discredit  the  Important  House  group 

He  and  Braden,  active  In  the  South,  were 
Jailed  for  1  year  for  refusing  to  answer 
any  conunlttee  questions.  Including  whether 
they  were  party  members. 

The  US.  Supreme  Court  upheld  their  con- 
victions. They  began  serving  their  terms 
May  1. 

At  least  four  groups  are  distributing  sig- 
nature petitions  for  clemency.  They  are  the 
New  York  Council  to  Abolish  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities,  the  Los  Angeles  Citi- 
zens Committee  to  Preserve  American  Free- 
doms, the  Chicago  Committee  to  Defend  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Southern  Educational 
Fund,  headquartered  In  New  Orleans 

A  few  days  ago.  two  delegations  turned 
over  petitions  collected  so  far  to  President 
Kennedy's  special  counsel. 

One  delegation  waa  headed  by  Prof.  Otto 
Nathan  of  New  York  Nathan,  executor  of 
the  late  Albert  Einstein  estate,  has  refused 
to  affirm  or  deny  Oonununlst  Party  member- 
ship In  congressional  appearances. 

Braden  Is  field  secretary  of  the  Southern 
Conference  Education  P\ind,  cited  officially 
as  a  national  Communist  front  by  the  Sen- 
ate  Internal    Security   Subcommittee. 

Identified  under  oath  as  a  Red.  Braden  also 
was  active  In  the  drive  to  abolish  the  House 
committee. 

The  biggest  Red  front  leading  the  opera- 
tion to  kill  the  House  subversion-probing 
committee  is  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee 

SCLC  Chairman  Harvey  O'Connor,  of 
Little  Compton,  R  I  ,  Is  soon  startli-g  a  coest- 
to-coast  tour  to  drum  up  public  support 
for  his  pals  and  collect  funds. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif  )  Herald- 
Examiner] 
Dixix  Darvx  bt  Pro-Rxds 
(EnrroB's  Noxx  —  To  help   Its  readers  keep 
on   guard   against    propaganda,    the    Herald- 
Examiner     brings     you     this     authoritative 
weekly  roundup.) 

(By  Jack  Lotto) 
One  of  the  top  leaders  of  the  Integration 
movement    In    the    South    has    been    named 
head  of  a  pro-Communist  front 

He  Is  the  Reverend  Fred  L  Shuttlesworth. 
of  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  post  he  was  elected  to  Is  president  of 
the  Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund, 
headquartered  In  New  Orleans,  and  active  In 
17  Southern  States. 

LONG     HISTOBT 

Both  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  have  described  the 
SCEP  as  an  organization  set  up  to  promote 
communism   throughout   the   S<juth. 

This  group  has  a  long  history  of  activity 
In   the  South.     It  originally   was  known  as 


the  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Wel- 
fare. One  of  Its  founders  was  a  veteran 
Communist,  the  late  Louis  E.  Burnham. 

When  the  SCHW  was  cited  as  a  Communist 
front  In  1947  by  the  House  committee,  it 
ostensibly  went  out  of  business. 

It  quickly  reopened  at  the  same  New 
Orleans  address,  under  the  new  name  and 
with  the  same  telephone  number. 

According  to  the  Senate  subcommittee,  the 
5Vjuthern  Conference  Education  Fund  was 
"operating  with  substantially  the  same 
leadership  and  purposes"  of  Its  predecessor. 

Said  the  House  report  on  the  SCHW — "(It) 
seeks  to  attract  Southern  liberals  on  the 
btvsls  of  Its  seeming  interest  In  the  problems 
of  the  South  Its  professed  Interest  In 
H<  uthern  welfare  Is  simply  an  expedient 
for  larger  alms  serving  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  subservient  Communist  Party  In  the 
United  States  " 

The  field  secretary  for  the  SCE^',  and  edi- 
tor of  Its  publication,  The  Southern  Patriot, 
Is  Carl  Braden,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  Braden. 
identified  In  sworn  testimony  as  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party,  recently  finished 
serving  a  1-year  prison  teim  for  contempt  of 
Congress. 

OTHtRS 

New  additions  to  the  board  of  the  South- 
ern Conference  Educational  Fund  Included 
the  Rev  James  A  Zellner,  Methodist  minister 
In  Panama  City.  Fla.  He  Is  the  father  of 
"Freedom  Walker"  Bob  Zellner.  active  In  the 
"student  nonviolence  committee."  and  now 
serving  a  Jail  term  In  Alabama. 

Another  board  member  Is  Mrs.  Diane  Bevel, 
of  Cleveland,  Miss  .  active  In  Nashville  stu- 
dent demonstrations,  and  currently  work- 
ing In   Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

She  was  Jailed  In  Gadsen,  Ala  .  for  taking 
part  with  Zellner  In  a  prolntegratlon  march, 
following  In  the  steps  of  postman  William 
Moore,  who  wax  shot  and  killed  during  a  one- 
man  protest  march. 

Communists  and  pro-Communists  are 
moving  Into  the  South  to  provoke  friction 
between  whites  and  Negroes.  On  the  scene 
Is  James  E  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  four- 
man  ruling  secretariat  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
munist Party. 

MOSCOW-TBAINED 

Jackson,  who  Is  propaganda  boss  In  the 
United  States  for  the  Reds.  Is  also  the  party's 
secretary  for  Southern  and  Negro  affairs. 

This  Moscow-trained  Negro  has  been  In 
the  forefront  of  Communist  organizational 
and  agitational  work  In  the  South  for  many 
years. 

In  1959.  he  went  to  Russia  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  US.  Communist  Party  at  the 
21st  World  Congress  of  Communist  Parties. 
There,  he  hailed  the  Soviet  Union  and  de- 
nounced the  United  States. 
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(From  The  Worker,  Dec.  3,   1960) 
Rai.lt  To  Abolish  the  Hot'se  Un-American 
AcTTvrnxs    Committee— To    Urge    Christ- 
mas Clemency  for  Frank  Wilkinson  and 
Carl    Braden    -To    Pat    Tribute    to    FrasT 
Amendment    Defendants    Who    Have    ros 
Years    Fought    in    the    Cottrts    Against 
HUAC  and  Similar  Committees 
Speakers:    Prof.   Fowler   Harper.   Yale  Law 
School,  civil  liberties;  James  Hlgglns,  assist- 
ant editor.  York,  Pa  ,  Gazette  &:  Dally  Advo- 
cate;    Ring    Lardner.    Jr.    Academy    Award 
Winner    screenwriter;    Ernst    Mazey.    Detroit 
Trade  Union  Official;   Pete  Seeger,  folklorlst 
and     singer,     first     amendment    defendant; 
Rev    Fred  Shuttlesworth.  Birmingham.  Ala., 
Integration    leader;     Gore    Vldal.    playwrlte, 
author.  "The  Best  Man";  Mrs.  Frank  WUkln- 
son.  wife  of  HUAC   abolition  leader. 

Place:  Wednesday.  December  8,  8  p.m. 
sharp,  Manhattan  Center.  34th  Street  and 
8th    Avenue.     Contribution    99    cents. 


Allspices:    New  York  CtouncQ  to  AboUah 

HUAC.  160  W  84th  Street,  New  Tork,  Staten 

IsUnd.     Dr.    Otto    Nathan,    chairman:    Dr. 

Alexander  Melkle}6hn.   honorary  ehatamaa; 

jtev.  Lee  H.  BaU.  treaatrer  and  Toutt  T» 

iUwUsh    HUAC:     Mrs.    Sandra    Boeenhlmn. 

chairman.     Telephone  PK  8-8238. 
Gontrllrate  to  New  "YTork  Council  To  Ahol- 

Uh  HUAC.  160  West  84th  Street.  Kew  Torlt 

1.  N.Y.  , 

I  enclose  • for  -..-  tickets  at  98  centa 

each  December  8  rally. 

Name 

Address   

Make  checks  payable  to  Key.  Lee  H-  Ball. 

treasurer. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Having  placed  In 
the  Record  certain  Information  on  Mr. 
Braden  and  hla  connections  with  the 
Negro  demonstration  movements,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an- 
other example  of  a  direct  connection  of 
a  supposed  former  Communist  with  the 
proposed  August  28  march  on  Washing- 
ton as  exposed  In  the  Plain  Dealer  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  on  Augiist  16.  1968,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  article  entitled  "Two  Freedom 
March  Buses  Booked  by  Admitted  Red: 
Reinthaler  Acts  Here  for  CORE"  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Two  Frkxdom  Mabch  Buses  Bookb)  >t  Ad- 

Mrmm   Rid — RxumuajOL   Acts  Hxkx   roa 

CORE 

(By  William  C.  Barnard) 

Eric  J.  Reinthaler,  who  has  admitted  Com- 
munist Party  afflUatlons,  has  been  Identified 
by  Cleveland  poUce  as  the  reservation  agent 
for  one  of  the  Cleveland  groupa  sending 
freedom  march  buses  to  a  masa  Negro  dem- 
onstration In  Washington  on  August  28. 

Reinthaler,  39.  a  longtime  participant  In 
civil  rights  movements  here,  has  a  long 
record  of  affiliations  with  the  Commimlst 
Party  and  its  front  organizations,  police  said 
yesterday. 

In  a  1958  trial  Reinthaler  admitted  he 
bad  been   a  Communist  up  untU   1964. 

Members  of  the  Cleveland  department's 
special  Investigation  unit  said  Reinthaler 
Identified  himself  as  the  contract  agent  for 
the  Cleveland  chapter  of  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality  (CORE),  a  militant  Negro 
civil  rights  organization.  In  the  chartering 
of  two  Greyhound  buses  for  the  trip. 

CORE  has  announced  It  will  send  78  per- 
sons to  Washington  to  participate  In  the 
freedom  march.  The  2  CORE  buses  are 
part  of  a  cavalcade  of  8  chartered  buses 
and  a  private  plane  that  will  be  taking  more 
than  350  Clevelanders  to  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal for  the  Negro  civil  rights  demonstration. 

Civil  rights  leaders  have  said  that  more 
than  100,000  persons  from  scores  of  cities 
win  partlclpwite  In  the  protest. 

The  Cleveland  delegation  Is  being  orga- 
nized by  a  newly  formed  civil  rights  group. 
the  United  Freedom  Movement  (UFM).  A 
spokesman  for  UFM  last  night  denied  knowl- 
edge of  Relnthaler's  role  with  CORK  and 
said  UFM'fi  arrangements  were  not  connected 
with  CORE. 

Following  Plain  Dealer  efforts  to  reach 
Reinthaler  and  other  CORE  officers,  a  call 
was  received  from  Bruce  Warshal,  who  Iden- 
tified himself  as  vice  president  of  Cleveland's 
CORE  chspter.    He  made  this  statement: 

"CORE  has  certain  admission  requirements 
Which  Reinthaler  has  met.  We  aak  two 
questions  of  prospective  members:  (1)  Do 
you  believe  in  civU  rights  and  equality  be- 


tween the  raoee?  (2)  Do  you  believe  une- 
quivocally In  nonviolence? 

"Kvery  member  la  asked  this  and  we  do  not 
ask  what  his  other  afllllatlons  are  or  have 
been." 

Lt.  Martin  P.  Cooney  and  Sgt.  John  J. 
Ungvary  of  the  special  Investigation  unit  of 
fhe  polloe  department  said  Reinthaler  made 
arrangements  for  the  buses  through  a  travel 
agent.    At  that  time  he  left  a  $50  deposit. 

Last  Saturday  Reinthaler  and  an  official  of 
CORE  sent  a  telegram  to  the  agent  con- 
firming the  arrangements,  the  officers  said. 
In  the  telegram  Reinthaler  listed  himself  as 
the  contract  agent  for  CORE  and  gave  his 
home  phone  number,  they  said. 

In  1968  Reinthaler  and  six  other  persoiu 
were  convicted  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to 
violate  the  Taft-Hartley  law  In  U.S.  district 
court  here. 

The  seven  were  found  guilty  of  conspiracy 
to  file  false  non-Communist  affidavits  with 
tbe  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  U.S. 
District  Judge  Paul  C.  Welck,  now  an  appel- 
late Judge,  sentenced  Reinthaler  to  18  months 
In  the  Federal  prison  at  Milan,  Mich.,  and 
fined  him  $2,600.  Reinthaler  served  the  term 
after  losing  higher  court  appeals. 

Reinthaler  was  Identified  In  the  trial  as  an 
offlcer  of  a  Cleveland  local  of  the  United 
Electrical  Workers  which  was  expelled  In 
1948  from  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Orga- 
nizations, now  merged  into  the  AFL-CIO. 
Tbe  Taft-Hartley  law  requires  union  officers 
to  submit  affidavits  stating  whether  they  ever 
were  Communist  Party  members. 

In  the  trial,  Reinthaler  admitted  being  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  at  various 
periods  from  1938  to  1954.  He  said  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Conuniuilst  Party  in  Cleve- 
land. Steubenville  and  Youngstown  and  had 
been  a  Conununlst  organizer  in  the  Steuben- 
ville area. 

The  Reverend  Charles  W.  Rawllngs,  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Religion  and  Race  of  the 
Cleveland  Presbytery,  who  is  assisting  In  the 
UFM  protest  cavalcade,  said:  "We  cannot  stop 
flg^'tlng  for  racial  Justice  because  these 
causes  have  been  exploited  by  organizations 
such  as  the  Communist  Party  for  their  self- 
interest." 

Clarence  H.  Holmes,  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land branch  of  the  National  Association  for 
tbe  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  and 
leader  of  UFM,  said  he  was  surprised  that 
CORS  was  sending  its  own  buses.  He  said 
all  arrangements  for  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment in  Cleveland  were  to  be  coordinated  by 
the  UFM. 

The  Plain  Dealer  was  unable  to  reach  Rein- 
thaler last  night  for  comment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  addi- 
tional articles  from  the  Plain  Dealer  as 
follow: 

"Reinthaler  Joined  Communists 
Twice;  Was  Only  14  First  Time,"  on  Au- 
gust 16,  1963. 

"UPM  Brass  Denies  Link  to  Rein- 
thaler," on  August  16,  1963. 

"CORE  Weighs  No  Policy  Change,"  on 
August  17,  1963. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  articles  an  excerpt  from  hear- 
ings by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee on  legislation  to  limit  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  and  dated  February  26,  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  excerpt  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

UFM  BaAsa  Denies  Link  to  Reinthalex 

Leaders  of  the  United  Freedom  Movement, 
which  Is  sending  363  Clevelanders  to  Wash- 


ington for  the  August  28  Marbh  for  Freedom 
demonstration,  3re8terday  denied  any  tlea 
with  Eric  J.  Reinthaler  who  has  arranged  for 
two  buses  to  take  part. 

"Our  six  buses  are  completely  separate 
from  the  two  being  sent  by  the  Congress 
of  Racial  Equality  (CORE)."  explained  Mrs. 
Carrlebell  Cook,  general  chairman  for  the 
UFM  Washington  project. 

Mrs.  Cook  was  called  by  the  Plain  Dealer 
following  disclosure  by  Cleveland  police  that 
Reinthaler,  who  has  admitted  Communist 
ties  in  the  past,  figured  In  the  CORE  bus 
arrangements. 

"The  first  I  knew  that  CORE  was  sending 
buses  was  when  I  read  It  in  the  newspapers," 
said  Mrs.  Cook,  who  Is  employed  at  city  hall 
as  director  of  manpower  retraining  for  the 
city. 

"I  never  even  heard  of  Eric  J.  Reinthaler," 
she  said.  "We  are  screening  out  all  who 
would  violate  the  spirit  of  this  march.  The 
piu-pose  is  peaceful  throughout.  Only  re- 
sponsible citizens  sincerely  Interested  In  civil 
rights  will  ride  on  our  buses." 

When  asked  whether  he  knew  of  Reln- 
thaler's Conununlst  background,  Arthur 
Evans,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  arrangements  for 
CORE'S  Freedom  March  activity,  said:  "I 
don't  think  it's  my  responsibility  to  tell  you 
that." 

Later  Evans  said:  "I  know  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  local  chapter  of  CORE.  What 
other  organizations  he  had  belonged  to  was 
no  concern  of  mine." 

Mrs.  Cook  has  been  busy  taking  reserva- 
tions from  Individuals  for  the  UFM  buses  at 
the  Cleveland  office  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  o*  Colored  People. 
9293  Cedar  Avenue  SE.  She  said  reserva- 
tions for  the  CORE  buses  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted there. 

Both  CORE  and  NAACP  are  p€irt  of  the 
United  Freedom  Movement,  a  federation  of 
more  than  30  organizations  active  in  the 
civil  rights  field.  It  was  formed  several 
months  ago  under  leadership  of  the  NAACP 
to  gain  Negro  rights  in  housing,  education, 
and  employment. 

Nationally.  CORE  and  the  NAACP  have 
been  feuding.  The  NAACP's  traditional  ap- 
proach to  obtain  Negro  rights  has  been 
through  the  courts.  The  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  1954  ruling  out  segregated  schools 
crowned  these  efforts  by  the  NAACP.  CORE 
on  the  other  hand,  uses  direct  action  such 
as  sltlns. 

The  maverick  CORE  buses,  two  In  number, 
are  priced  at  $12.50  per  seat.  The  UFM  buses 
will  leave  Cleveland  at  7  p.m.  August  27  from 
the  Karamu  House  parking  lot  2355  Bast 
89th  Street.  The  CORE  buses  leave  at  mid- 
night from  the  Church  of  the  Covenant 
(Presbyterian).    11205    Euclid    Avenue. 

[From   the   Cleveland   Plain   Dealer. 

Aug.  16,  1963] 

Reinthales     Joined     Communists     Twice; 

Was   Only    14  Fiest  Time 

Eric  J.  Reinthaler.  who  Is  listed  as  a  bus 
contract  agent  for  the  Cleveland  branch  of 
the  Congress  Of  Racial  Equality,  began  his 
Communist  affiliation  at  a  young  age. 

At  his  Federal  conspiracy  trial  here  in 
1958,  Reinthaler  testified  he  Joined  the  Young 
Communist  League  in  Youngstown  In  1938 
when  he  was  14  years  old  and  attending 
Youngstown  Chaney  High  School. 

At  the  time  he  was  working  in  the  steel 
mills  in  Youngstown,  he  said,  the  Communist 
Party  was  active  in  the  Little  Steel  Strike. 
He  said  he  stayed  In  the  party  league  until 
1941. 

In  1943  Reinthaler  went  into  the  Army  and 
served  in  France  and  Germany  as  a  machine 
gunner.  He  was  wounded  December  12, 1944, 
and  was  hospitalized,  he  related.  He  was 
discharged  from  the  Army  in  1946. 
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R«lnth«l«r  MUd  be  received  the  Purple 
Heart,  tb«  Oood  Conduct  Metal  and  Eu- 
ropMua  OMBpalgn  ribbons  for  ble  military 
■ervloe. 

B«lnthjU«r  Mdd  be  Joined  the  Communist 
Party  In  1944  when  he  went  to  work  for 
Republic   BX—l   Corp.   In   Toungstown. 

He  told  Vb»  court  he  remained  In  the  Com- 
munist Party  tin  til  19&4. 

Prom  1»4«  untU  1950,  be  related,  he  had 
been  an  orsanlaer  In  the  Ohio  Valley  Section 
of  the  Communlat  Party  with  headquarters 
in  Stoubcnnu*. 

In  1949  ttic  Dally  Worker,  the  Communist 
party  organ  tn  the  United  States,  reported 
Relnthaler  wm  among  protestors  In  New 
York  on  bcIuUf  ot  top  Conununtst  leaders  on 
trial  m  til*  first  of  a  series  of  Communist 
conspiracy  trlaU. 

Labor  reooKU  sbow  that  Reinthaler  had 
been  a  atcvard.  an  executive  board  member, 
the  legUlatiT*  secretary  and  an  editorial 
writer  for  Local  73S  of  the  United  Electrical 
Worker*  Union. 

RelnthAlcr.  whoce  last  known  address  was 
1568  Ansel  Road  HE,  was  bom  In  Salem. 
Oreg.,  on  Jantiary  7.  1934.  He  moved  to 
Toungstown  In  1930  and  to  SteubenvlUe  In 
1948. 

He  cam*  to  Cleveland  In  1950  for  treat- 
ment at  Br«ekBTllle  Veterans'  Administration 
Bocpltal. 

Reinttaalar  had  attended  Bethany  College 
In  Bethany,  W.  Va.,  and  later  studied  at 
Western  nwi  i«  University.  He  was  dls- 
mlaaed  at  WBU  in  1963  for  bad  grades. 

In  1953  IM  rvpreaented  himself  to  city  of- 
ficials a*  m  miitnn  of  the  Progressive  Party 
when  hm  wa*  proisating  the  arrest  of  a  friend. 

In  1988  tlM  CUveland  Council  on  World 
Affain  axpaUad  Reinthaler  after  his  Commu- 
nist aflUUtlona  were  dlacloeed.  The  Plain 
Dealer  at  that  time  ran  news  stories  re- 
vealing that  Reinthaler  had  worked  hU  way 
up  to  memberahlp  on  a  policymaking  group 
of  the  council. 

Reinthaler  served  18  months  in  a  Federal 
prison  for  his  ooovletlon  In  the  conspiracy 
trial.  BU  other*,  including  Fred  and  Marie 
Reed  Haug.  once  Influential  labor  leaders 
here,  wwe  eonvlcted  of  a  conspiracy  to  vio- 
late the  Tart-Bartley  law  by  fUlng  false  non- 
Communist  afldavlts  with  the  National 
Labor  Relatione  Board. 

CORB  Wbors  No  PouicT  Chanos 
(By  William  C.  Barnard) 

No  change  In  the  membership  policy  of 
the  Congreae  of  Racial  Equality  (CORE)  u 
contemplated,  a  spokesman  for  the  organiza- 
tion said  yesterday  foUowlng  dlsclorure  Eric 
J.  Reinthaler  Is  an  active  member. 

Reinthaler,  S8.  of  1588  Ansel  Road  NE  .  was 
convicted  In  1968  of  a  Communist  conspiracy 
to  violate  the  Taft-Hartley  law  by  filing 
false  non-Communist  aflldavlts  with  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

Reinthaler  was  identified  by  police  as  the 
reeervation  agent  for  two  buses  chartered 
by  CORK  to  take  interested  Clevelanders  to 
Washlngtoo  on  August  38  to  participate  In 
the  Washington  freedom  march. 

Bruce  8.  Warahal.  vice  president  of  the 
Cleveland  chapter  of  CORE,  said  his  group 
had  nothing  to  hide  and  confirmed  that 
Reinthaler  Is  on  the  CORE  bus  committee. 

"His  past  is  known  and  he  freely  admits 
It.  Eric  has  met  all  the  requirements  of  our 
organization  and  is  a  sincere  member."  War- 
shal  said. 

Warahal  said  he  knew  Reinthaler  was  not  a 
Communist  at  present  because  of  his  ac- 
tions. He  ankl  Reinthaler  was  a  dedicated 
worker  for  dvll  rights.  "We  cannot  ask  any 
more  of  him  as  a  member."  Warahal  said. 

The  only  requirements  for  membership  In 
CORE,  Warahal  said,  are  that  the  applicant 
believe  in  dvU  rights  and  in  nonviolent 
action.  He  said  Reinthaler  subscribed  to 
these  policies. 


Warshal  criticized  the  Plain  Dealer  for 
publishing  the  stciry. 

"It  was  gutter-type  Jounmllam  by  a  third- 
rate  newitpaper,"  he  said. 

"The  story  was  a  smear  on  the  entire  civil 
rights  movement,"  Warahal  protested. 

He  would  ni)t  comment,  however,  on 
whether  Reinthaler  s  membership  in  CORE 
was  detrimental  to  the  clvU  rights  movement. 

In  the  1958  conspiracy  trial.  Reinthaler  ad- 
mitted being  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  at  various  times  from  1938  to  1954. 
He  served  14  months  of  an  18-month  sen- 
tence. Police  said  his  participation  In  Com- 
munist activities  was  extensive 

Anton  Krchmarek,  who  Identifies  himself 
as  spokesman  for  the  Communist  Party  of 
Ohio,  Issued  a  statement  to  the  PUln  Dealer 
yesterday  Commenting  on  the  Kelnthaler 
case,  he  said : 

"The  poeltlon  of  the  Communists  •  •  •  Is 
no  secret  Why  then  did  the  Cleveland  Po- 
lice Department  at  this  time  choose  to  pub- 
licize actions  of  individuals  in  supporting 
the  historic  freedom  march  to  Washington? 
Clearly.  It  can  be  cnly  for  one  purpose--  an 
effort  to  disrupt  the  freedom  march  by  use 
of  the  old  Red-baltlng  tactics. 

"In  doing  so  the  Cleveland  Police  Depart- 
ment Is  lending  itself  as  a  cat's  paw  to  the 
racists,  the  Blrchltes.  and  reactionaries  who 
are  seeking  to  block  human  progress  " 
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Mr.  Foasxs.  On  January  8,  1958,  8  persons 
were  brought  to  trial  In  Federal  court  In 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  on  "charges  of  conspiracy  to 
file  false  non-Communist  union  officer  affi- 
davits (form  1081)  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board"  under  a  provision  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  According  to  a  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  release  dated  January  23. 
1967.  the  Indictment  alleged  these  Individ- 
uals "were  aware  that  statements  and  repre- 
sentations •  •  •  made  In  the  affidavits" 
denying  membership  In  the  "Communist 
Party,  were  false."  The  Indictment  accused 
the  defendants  of  conspiring  "to  fake  resig- 
nations from  the  Communist  Party  and  con- 
ceal the  plot  by  using  aliases,  secret  codes, 
and  other  deceptions"  (See  the  Evening 
Star.  Washington.  DC,  Jan.  24,  1957.  p. 
A-30  ) 

(The  additional  Incidents  referred  to  fol- 
low; ) 

"Two  of  the  defendants,  Marie  Reed  Haug 
and  her  husband.  Fred  Haug.  are  also 
charged  with  having  signed  false  non-Com- 
munist affidavits  In  a  previous  Indictment. 
The  other  six  defendants  who  allegedly  con- 
spired with  the  Haugs  to  willfully  violate  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  provision  were  Edward  Jo- 
seph Chaka,  Hyman  Lumer,  Sam  Reed,  An- 
drew Remes,  &lc  Jerome  Reinthaler,  and 
James  S.  West.  This  case  was  the  first  of  Its 
kind  In  which  prosecution  was  instituted  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  The  indictment 
charged  a  direct  relationship  between  alleged 
subversives  In  the  labor  field  and  national 
leaders  of  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A. 
Listed  In  the  Indictment  as  coconspirators 
but  not  as  defendants  were  the  following 
eight  known  Communist  officials:  Joe  Brandt. 
Martin  Chancey,  Ous  Hall,  Frank  Hashmall. 
Anthony  Krchmarek.  Steve  Nelson,  Sidney 
Stein,  and  John  Williamson.  Since  their 
January  1957  Indictments,  the  defendanu 
have  been  supported  by  two  newly  created 
defense  organizations  In  the  Midwest  Ac- 
cording to  recent  letterheads,  Mrs.  Betty 
Chaka  Is  secretary  of  the  Committee  for 
Taft-Hartley  Defendants,  room  202.  2014  East 
106th  Street,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio,  and  Rev. 
Harold  H.  Hester  and  Harry  J.  Canter  are 
affiUat*Kl  with  the  Provisional  Committee  To 
Aid   Victims   of  Taft-Hartley,   room  402.   189 


West  Madison  Street.  Chicago  2,  111."  (See 
National  Guardian.  Dec    23.  1957.  p.  3.) 

"As  chairman  of  the  Provisional  Commit- 
tee To  Aid  Victims  of  Taft-Hartley.  Canter  is 
a  veteran  of  the  Communist  movement  In 
the  United  SUtcs.  in  1930.  he  was  a  Com- 
munist candidate  for  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  During  that 
period,  he  served  i  year  In  a  Massachusetts 
Jail  for  carrying  a  banner  'In  Boston's  Sacco 
and  V'anzettl  demonstration,  denouncing 
the  Governor  Fuller  as  the  murderer  of  these 
two  workers  •  •  •  '.  Canter  was  listed  as 
an  Instructor  at  the  Communist  Abraham 
Lincoln  School  In  Chicago.  111.,  during  its 
1943  fall  session  '•  (See  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  appendix  DC. 
1944.  p.  292.  Special  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Communist  Activities  In  the  United 
States.  Investigation  of  Communist  Propa- 
ganda, pt  5,  vol.  4.  1930,  p.  757;  and  HUAC, 
Guide  to  Subversive  Organizations  and  Pub- 
lications, 1957,  p.  5.) 

"In  1956,  Canter  was  secretary  of  the 
James  Keller  Defense  Commission,  of  room 
325.  431  South  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago  6. 
111.  This  organization  was  apparently  a  de- 
fense front  for  James  A.  Keller,  who  had  been 
ordered  deported  In  1953  on  charges  of  past 
membership  In  the  Communist  Party.'  A 
1955  Indictment  against  Keller  was  dis- 
missed last  year  when  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  In  the  case  of  United  States  of  America 
V.  George  I.  Witovich,  that  'an  alien 
awaiting  deportation  was  not  compelled  to 
answer  questions  about  Communist  activ- 
ities.' According  to  the  June  23,  1957  Is- 
sue of  the  Worker,  Sunday  edition  of  the  re- 
cently defunct  Communist  Dally  Worker, 
Canter  wrote  a  congratulatory  letter  to  this 
paper's  editor."  (See  Dally  Worker,  May  17, 
1957,  p.  3,  and  Firing  Line.  July  1,  1967,  pp. 
6  and  7.) 

"The  Provisional  Committee  To  Aid  Vic- 
tims ot  Taft-Hartley  Is  currently  using  the 
office  facilities  of  the  Chicago  Joint  Defense 
Committee  To  Defeat  the  Smith  Act.  For- 
merly known  as  the  Claude  Llghtfoot  De- 
fense Committee,  the  Chicago  Joint  Defense 
Committee's  October  1957  letterhead  refiects 
their  following  officers:  Leon  Katzen.  chair- 
man; John  T.  Bernard,  vice  chairman;  Oer- 
aldlne  Llghtfoot.  projects  director;  and  Rich- 
ard Crlley.  publicity  and  research.  Katzen, 
Bernard,  and  Crlley  were  Identified  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
In  1952.  Both  Katzen  and  Crlley  have  been 
listed  as  Communist  leaders.  Like  Canter. 
Geraldlne  Llghtfoot  and  Katzen  are  former 
Instructors  of  the  aforementioned  Abraham 
Lincoln  School."  (See  HUAC.  annual  re- 
port. 1952,  pp.  29  and  31,  and  HUAC.  Test- 
imony of  Walter  8.  Steele  Regarding  Com- 
munists Activities  In  the  United  States,  1947, 
P  52  ) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  These  articles  re- 
port that  an  active  participant  in  the 
march  on  Washington  Is  Eric  J.  Rein- 
thaler, who  twice  Joined  the  Communist 
Party  and  who  was  convicted  and  was 
sentenced  to  serve  18  months  beginning 
In  1958  for  conspiring  to  "fake  resigna- 
tions from  the  Communist  Party  and 
concealed  the  plot  by  using  aliases, 
secret  codes  and  other  deceptions"  in 
violation  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The 
Plain  Dealer  articles  repwrt  that  Mr. 
Reinthaler  was  convicted  In  1958  of  "a 
Communist  conspiracy  to  violate  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  by  filing  false  non- 
communist  afiQdavits  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. "  They  also  show 
that  leaders  of  the  CORE  chapter  in 
Cleveland  have  confirmed  that  Mr. 
Reinthaler  Is  a  member  in  good  standing 
and    that    the    only    requirements    for 
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membership  In  CORE,  according  to  Mr. 
Bruce  S.  Warshal,  vice  president  of  the 
Cleveland  chapter,  is  that  the  applicant 
believe  in  civil  rights  and  nonviolent 
action. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  incomprehensible 
that  any  organization  in  this  country 
would  have  such  a  lax  policy  for  accept- 
ing membership  and  particularly  in  per- 
mitting leadership  such  as  has  evidently 
been  given  to  Mr.  Reinthaler  with  his 
authority  to  arrange  for  transportation 
of  CORE  members  to  Washington  for 
the  march  on  the  Nation's  Capitol.  This 
appears  to  be  in  line,  however,  with  the 
stand  that  Mr.  A.  Philip  Randolph, 
chairman  of  the  march  on  Washington 
committee,  has  taken  with  regard  to  his 
vice  chairman,  Mr.  Bayard  Rustin, 
whose  unsavory  record  as  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Young  Communist  League  and 
who  has  been  convicted  as  a  sex  pervert 
and  for  refusing  to  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  this  country,  was  laid  bare  on 
the  Senate  floor  by  me  on  August  13. 
Mr.  Randolph  and  other  spokesmen  for 
his  committee  continue  to  insist  that 
Mr  Rustin  will  be  Mr.  March  on  Wash- 
ington despite  his  ludicrous  record. 
Evidently,  Mr.  President,  many  ministers, 
rabbis,  priests,  and  others  will  march 
under  his  command  on  August  28  be- 
cause even  with  the  revelation  of  this 
information  none  of  these  religious 
leaders  Indorsing  the  march  has  backed 
off. 

Mr.  President,  as  further  evidence  of 
the  tie-in  between  communism  and  the 
Negro  demonstrations.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  an  article  from  the  Septem- 
ber 1963  issue  of  the  Christian  Herald 
entitled  "Fload  to  Riot:  George  S. 
Schuyler  Presents  One  Negro  View- 
point." The  author  of  this  article.  Mr. 
President,  is  the  associate  editor  of  the 
NeRro  newspaper,  the  Pittsburgh  Courier. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Road   to    Riot — George    S.    Schxttleh 
Presents  One  Negro  Viewpoint 

Considering  the  recklessness  of  the  agi- 
tators currently  leading  Negroes,  it  need 
surprise  no  one  if  we  see  in  America  a  bloody 
massacre  similar  to  that  which  disgraced 
South  Africa  at  Sharpevllle  In  1960,  when 
police  fired  Into  a  crowd,  killing  89  demon- 
strators. 

That  the  Negro  demonstrations  In  America 
are  spontaneous  and  unrehearsed  Is  a  majoi* 
Imposture  of  the  times.  Par  from  being  a 
grassroots  fiareup  of  indignant  innocenta 
panting  for  drastic  reforms,  they  are  a  part 
of  a  carefully  concocted  program  generaled 
by  experts  In  moblsm. 

It  would  be  a  grave  error  to  overlook  the 
real  grievances  of  the  Negro,  as  it  woiild  also 
be  to  Ignore  the  great  advances  made  in  hla 
status  since  World  War  II.  When  the  pres- 
ent generation  was  bom.  prominent  Negroes 
had  already  perfected  the  techniques  of  ex- 
ploiting discontent,  and  there  was  plenty  to 
be  discontented  about. 

Save  In  a  few  northern  and  eastern  oom- 
munltlee,  racial  discrimination,  segregation, 
and  exclusion  were  rife,  lynching  was  still 
going  on  although  declining,  all  tranq>orta- 
tlon  Into  and  out  of  the  South  was  rigidly 
segregated,  there  were  separate  racial  schools 
everywhere  In  the  South  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  North  and  West,  and  ot  ooutbs  there 
were  no  general  hotels  and  restaurants  tbat 


would  serve  Negroes,  nor  any  filling  stations 
whose  facilities  they  could  use. 

D^MTtment  stores  were  reluctant,  or  re- 
fused, to  permit  Negroes  to  try  on  garments : 
the  service  was  studiedly  rude  so  that  bour- 
geois colored  women  either  sent  their  maids 
to  shop  for  them  or  waited  until  they  could 
go  to  New  York  or  Chicago.  Theaters  and 
movie  hotises  relegated  Negroes  to  balconies 
or  galleries,  if  they  admitted  them  at  all,  and 
the  Nation's  Capital  was  the  worst  offender. 
Everywhere  Negroes  were  bulldaied  or  beaten 
by  the  police. 

Civil  service,  even  outside  the  South,  was 
largely  a  white  preserve.  Housing  was  an 
acute  problem  whenever  the  Negro  wished  to 
move  from  his  racial  district,  even  more  so 
than  it  Is  today.  The  columns  of  Negro 
newspapers  have  been  filled  for  years  with 
accounts  of  colored  homes  bombed,  burned, 
or  defaced,  because  their  owners  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  move  Into  a  white  district.  Even 
if  a  Negro  wished  to  operate  a  business,  he 
could  do  so  only  In  his  own  neighborhood, 
rarely  downtown  because  of  the  virtual  im- 
possibility of  getting  a  lease. 

Publicly  owned  recreational  facilities  such 
as  swimming  p>c>ols,  golf  courses,  tennis 
ootirts,  and  zoos  were  barred  to  Negroes  or  a 
special  time  set  aside  for  them. 

At  the  same  time  Negro  illiteracy  was  be- 
ing wiped  out  rapidly,  tens  of  thousands  of 
Negro  students  were  matriculating  In  col- 
leges and  universities  the  country  over,  great 
athletes  were  bringing  honor  to  the  United 
States  in  Oljmipic  games  and  to  the  alma 
maters  at  home,  black  boxers  were  dominat- 
ing the  field,  a  million  young  Negroes  in 
uniform  had  been  segregated  and  discrimi- 
nated against  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  would  have  tried  the  patience  of  Job, 
and  the  Negro  Is  not  made  of  the  stuff  that 
will  take  treatment  like  this  lying  down.  He 
was  and  always  has  been — contrary  to  some 
unlettered  opinion — ready  to  fight.  The 
question  was  how,  where,  and  when. 

During  the  same  period,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  the  National 
Urban  League,  the  large  church  denomina- 
tions, and  labor  unions,  the  lot  of  the  Negro 
was  being  gradually  improved.  Through  the 
years  the  NAACP  had  won  a  score  or  more 
cases  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  which 
broke  the  color  bar  in  tax-supported  colleges, 
killed  the  white  primary,  ended  the  Jim 
Crow  car  and  bus  In  Interstate  travel, 
compelled  the  equalization  of  school  moneys 
and  teachers'  salaries,  forced  open  tax- 
supported  recreational  facilities,  outlawed 
residential  covenants  excluding  Negroes. 
Finsdly.  with  the  Supreme  Cotirt  decision  of 
1964-fi5  desegregating  schools,  It  did  not  seem 
far  to  the  promised  land  of  full  equality. 

The  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Coast 
Ouard  had  been  integrated  by  President 
Trtmian.  Washington's  racial  barriers  had 
been  cast  down  by  President  Eisenhower. 
A  score  of  States  had  fair  employment  prac- 
tices laws,  and  because  of  this,  significant 
advances  had  been  made  In  Jobs  and  In  union 
membership. 

The  rigid  Jim  Crow  barrier  in  organized 
religion  was  slowly  being  lifted  in  token 
fashion.  Some  big  corporations  were  at  last 
seeking  out  Negro  graduates  even  before 
graduation.  In  a  half  hundred  cities  the 
Urban  League  was  getting  an  Increasing  share 
of  Community  Chest  funds  for  Negroes  and 
making  significant  openings  in  employment. 
In  the  theater,  on  the  concert  stage,  In  art 
and  literature,  the  postwar  period  was  th.e 
golden  age  for  Negroes. 

Quite  likely  the  rapidity  of  these  succes- 
sive reforms  stimulated  rising  expectations 
and  increased  the  appetite  for  more.  There 
was  a  growing  impatience  with  moderate  ad- 
vances and  gradualistlc  approaches.  The  erst- 
whUe  nostrum  of  politics  nowhere  brought 
the  advertised  Utopia,  although  It  did  bring 
SOOM  Negroes  poUtlcal  preferment  and  minor 


reforms.  Negroes  became  keenly  aware,  more 
so  than  ever,  of  the  v&st  gulf  separating 
them  from  their  white  neighbors  in  wages, 
job  opportunities  and  social  restrictions.  A 
cause  of  vast  bitterness  was  the  persistent 
circtunventlon  of  court  rulings  on  desegrega- 
tion of  public  schools,  and  the  dead  end 
confronting  the  ambitiovis  young  Negro 
throughout  the  South  who  sought  anything 
better  than  menial  work  in  his  community. 

Where  at  first  the  Negro  demands  were  far 
from  extreme  and  the  agitation  was  locally 
generated  and  controlled.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  direction  of  the  campaign  against 
Jim  Crowism  was  seized  by  professionals 
from  afar,  versed  In  mass  pressure  techniques 
and  in  creating  hysteria.  Prom  mild  de- 
mands which  local  authorities  might  have 
granted,  there  were  soon  strident  shouts  for 
Immediate  revolutionary  changes  which  of- 
ficials could  not  meet  because  the  majority 
of  whites  would  not  tolerate  them.  The 
evidence  from  Albany,  Ga.,  Jackson.  Miss., 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Indicates  that  it  was  out- 
side agitators,  the  trained  men  from  Nash- 
ville, Atlanta,  New  Orleans  and  New  York, 
who  kept  the  fires  burning. 

The  NAACP  was  caught  flatfooted  by  the 
well-trained  corpsmen  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality  (CORE)  and  the  Students 
Non-Violent  Co-ordinating  Committee,  many 
of  them  schooled  in  special  techniques  at 
secret  sessions  subsidized  by  certain  white 
Individuals  sharing  the  philosophy  of  mass 
pressure.  The  NAACP  is  now  stressing  Im- 
mediacy as  strongly  as  the  less  responsible 
groups.  Like  them  It  has  refused  to  let  up 
pressure  anjrwhere  along  the  line,  although 
It  is  being  hurt  by  the  bite  of  other  groups 
into  the  civil  rights  dollar  while  it  has  to 
pay  the  fines  and  go  the  baU  of  youngsters 
arrested  for  sittlng-ln,  swimming  in,  kneel- 
Ing-in  and  other  challenges  to  local  law  and 
order. 

Now  the  Negro  cries  for  revolutionary 
changes  are  rising  more  loudly.  Demands 
are  being  made  that  leaders  know  cannot 
be  fulfilled,  but  they  have  a  tiger  by  the 
tail  and  dare  not  let  go  for  fear  of  being 
labeled  "Uncle  Tom"  and  deserted  by  the 
more  hysterical.  There  are  many  who  seem 
to  welcome  the  strife  that  must  inevitably 
come  when  the  patience  of  law  enforcement 
officers  runs  out.  They  dally  warn  that 
demonstrations  will  continue  unless  all  their 
demands  are  met.  They  say  literally  or  in 
effect  that  "the  white  man  is  scared."  They 
have  seen  him  run  out  of  Asia  and  Africa; 
have  noted  that  Washington  rushed  to  recog- 
nize Castro,  laid  out  the  red  carpet  for  Lu- 
mumba and  Adoula,  supported  Nasser  and 
Nkrumah;  and  they  figure  whites  will  sur- 
render here  without  a  real  struggle,  if  they 
keep  on  challenging  them.  They  perhaps 
rightly  observe  that  the  West  has  gone  soft 
due  to  unprecedented  luxury  and  high 
wages.  They  fall  to  distinguish  the  differ- 
ence between  globally  oriented  Washington 
politicians,  international-minded  big-city  of- 
ficials, and  persons  in  the  hinterland;  or 
the  undisciplined  neurotic  and  vainglorious 
white  youth  in  congested  urban  centers. 

Examination  of  the  cast  of  characters  re- 
veals that  it  consists  of  a  hierarchy  of  pro- 
fessional agitators  schooled  in  sit-in  tactics 
that  were  imported  by  American  labor  un- 
ions in  1937,  after  a  successful  trial  by  the 
Prench  Confederation  of  Labor  the  year  be- 
fore. These  sit-in  strikes  were  revelatory 
and  effective,  and  were  not  lost  upon  Negroes 
seeking  solutions  to  the  col(»-  bar  and  Its 
attendant  evils.  There  was  also  ample 
though  not  encouraging  precedent  In  the 
Coxey's  Army  march  of  1894  and  the  pathetic 
Bonus  Marchers  of  1932,  as  well  as  the  Job- 
less demonstrations  engineered  by  the  Com- 
munists of  that  period. 

One  of  the  most  respected  leaders  today 
Is  A.  Philip  Randolph,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational   Brotherhood    of    Sleeping    Car 
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Porters,  a  lonctlme  «dTocat«  of  maas  pres- 
sure aiul  fooiidar  of  the  march  on  Washing- 
ton movsiiMnt.  It  was  this  threat  to  march 
a  band  of  10.000  Negroes  Into  Washington 
that  pressured  President  P.  D.  Rooeerelt 
Into  issuing  hla  Pair  BmploTment  Practices 
Executive  Order  8802.  3  days  after  the  Nazis 
attacked  tlMtr  erstwhile  Moocow  allies.  ETer 
since  then.  Bandolph  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  Negro  leadership.  Today's  marches 
on  city  baUa  and  executive  mansions,  cul- 
minating In  tlis  pro{X)eed  march  of  100.000 
Negroes  on  tb«  Nation's  capital  to  speed 
passage  of  a  swscplng  civil  rights  law.  Is  an 
indication  ot  tbe  effectiveness  of  these  Ideas 
now  re-«eboad  by  younger  men  Other 
Negro  leaders  who  now  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port this  program  In  the  name  of  non-vto- 
lent  clvU  disobedience,  had  sat  on  their 
hands  in  IMl — when  It  was  first  proposed 
by  Randolph— content  to  confer  and  draw 
up  resoluttona. 

A  year  later  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality 
was  founded  by  James  Parmer,  a  pacifist. 
which  brought  to  perfection  the  tactic  of  sit- 
ins  In  public  places  excluding  Negroes  from 
service.  Por  years  CXDRB  restricted  Its  activi- 
ties largely  to  nonsouthern  areas,  enlisting 
an  Interracial  corpe  of  Intrepid  individuals 
willing  to  brave  clubbings  and  arrests  to 
break  down  tha  color  bar.  CORE  to<^k  the 
lead  In  testing  supposedly  Integrnted  buses 
and  trains  In  Dixie,  and  later  waiting  rooms 
and  lunch  counters  In  bus  and  railroad  sta- 
tions. 

There  were  other  organizations  set  up  in 
the  period  aftar  World  War  I  which  concen- 
trated on  Nagro  agitation  One  of  the  earliest 
was  the  African  Blood  Brotherhood  headed  by 
a  "voluntary"  Negro.  Cyril  Brlggs  in  the 
twenties  In  Barlem:  the  American  Negro  La- 
bor Congrw  of  1930.  headed  by  Lovett  Port- 
Whlteman.  who  soon  took  off  for  the  Soviet 
promlaed  land  and  remained.  This  was 
followed  by  the  League  of  struggle  tor  Ne- 
gro Rlghta  of  1830.  Others  Included  the 
Communist-dominated  Pederal  writers'  and 
theater  projacts;  the  very  profitable  Scotts- 
boro  case  which  the  astute  colored  Commu- 
nist leader,  Benjamin  J.  Davis,  Jr  .  snatched 
from  the  NAACP,  thus  keeping  the  Reds' 
larder  fllled  for  years:  the  International  La- 
bor Defense,  an  arm  of  the  Third  Interna- 
tional, which  was  able  to  penetrate  Negro 
churches  and  organizations  by  parading  a 
succesalod  of  Boottsboro  "mothers  '  all  over 
the  country,  taking  up  collections  and  de- 
livering Incendiary  speeches.  Other  direct- 
ly Red-lnsplrad  or  at  least  plnk-tlnted  or- 
ganlzatlona  ware  the  Sharecroppers  Union: 
the  Negro  lAhor  Councils:  the  Negro  Labor 
Victory  OoQunlttee:  and  the  ClvU  Rights 
Congress. 

They  all  had  their  p>art  In  training  adher- 
ents and  agitators. 

Moat  Influantlal  of  the  efforts  to  mold  Ne- 
gro opinion  favorable  to  a  Soviet  America 
was  the  NatlOSuU  Negro  Congress.  Ostensi- 
bly formed  by  Howard  University  professors, 
the  plan  for  It  actually  originated  In  the 
New  York  County  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  was  carried  to  Howard  by 
Manning  Johnson  and  another  Communist. 
According  to  Johnson,  who  was  a  member, 
John  P.  Davis,  secretary  of  the  congress,  was 
later  elected  to  the  National  Committee  of 
the  Conmiunlst  Party.  The  president  from 
1036  to  1B40  was  A.  Philip  Randolph.  He  re- 
signed, saying.  "I  quit  the  congrese  because 
It  Is  not  truly  a  Negro  congress."  Out  of 
some  1.300  or  more  delegates,  over  300  were 
white,  and  obrterasly  of  Conununist  persua- 
sion. 

The  first  Negro  preeldent  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Mordecal  W.  Johnson,  now  a 
member  of  th«  Washington,  DC,  Board  of 
Education,  was  publicly  Identified  with  Com- 
munist doctrines  by  Judge  James  A.  Cobb, 
of  the  municipal  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  tssttfytng  before  the  Rouse  Com- 
mittee Against  Un-American  Activities. 


Another  witness,  the  very  respected  Dr. 
Kelly  Miller,  for  45  years  a  faculty  member, 
testified  about  a  conference  held  at  Howard 
on  May  18,  19.  and  30.  1035,  presided  over 
by  President  Johnson.  Miller  said  that  he 
was  astonished  to  hear  the  fiery  speeches  by 
Dr  WEB  DuBola.  Profeaaors  Emmet  Dorsey 
and  Abram  Hiirrls.  Jame.s  Ford  (quadrennial 
vice  presidential  candidate  of  tlie  CommunUt 
Party),  and  Eric  Waldron.  correspondent  of 
the  Communist  Dally  Worker  and  surprised 
that  President  Johnson  sat  through  it  all 
without  Cfimment  and  appiirently  with  iip- 
proval.  (HUAC.  vol  3,  p  '2148.  0»t -Nov 
1938  ) 

Lawrence  A  Oxley  an  oHIcIhI  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U  S  Department 
of  Labor,  attended  fvery  session  of  this  con- 
ference and  found  It  "distinctly  cimmunlstic 
in  character  •  •  •  There  seemed  t<j  be  but 
three  ways  out  for  the  Ne^ro  (  l  i  The  answer 
of  the  Socialist  Party:  (2)  the  an-wer  of  the 
Communist  Party:  (3i  the  answer  of  the 
American  Latxjr  Party  " 

"During  the  course  of  the  Uvst  .cession  May 
20.  "  said  Mr  0\ley.  'I  heard  Mr  Ptird  and 
Mr.  Dorsey  advocate  the  overthr*  w  of  tlie 
American  Government  If  neces.sary.  to  secure 
the  objectives  ('f  the  proernm  sponsored  by 
the  conference"  (p  2149  HUAC,  vol  3.  No- 
vember 1938  > 

It  is  Illuminating  to  read  what  was  out- 
lined at  the  secret  Communist  Party  cnnven- 
tlon  In  Brldijeman.  Mlrh  .  on  Augiist  22. 
1922.  attended  bv  subversives  and  unkindly 
raided  by  the  Michigan  constabulary  who 
carted  off  two  barrels  of  d<x-umentiiry  proof. 
The  blueprint  for  Nei?roes  read.i  "In  order 
that  the  Negro  may  be  reached  with  educa- 
tion and  propaganda  and  that  he  may  be 
organized  for  activity,  the  fnilowing  methcxls 
are  recommended 

"1  Nuclei  shall  be  establii^hed  In  all  exist- 
ing Negro  organlrations.  sui'h  as  fraternal, 
religious,  and  labor  organizations,  coopera- 
tives, tenant  farmers'  leagues,  etc. 

"2.  Colored  or^anl^ers  and  speakers  shall 
be  sent  among  Negn^es  to  Infi-irm  them  and 
win  their  confidence 

"3  Newspapers  and  publications  shall  be 
established  or.  when  this  1»  not  feasible,  news 
service  shall  be  eFtablished  by  friendly  co- 
operation with  colored  newspapers  of  liberal 
tenets. 

"4  Prlend-shlp  of  liberal-minded  Negro 
ministers  shall  t)e  sought  as  these  men  are 
at  the  present  time  the  leaders  of  the  Negro 
masses  and  niany  of  them  are  earnest  but 
lack  scientific  knowledge 

"5.  Conferences  on  the  economic  condi- 
tions shall  be  held  from  time  to  time  with 
these  ministers,  educators  and  other  liberal 
elements,  and  through  their  Influence  the 
party  shall  aim  to  secure  a  more  favorable 
hearing  before   the  Negro  masses. 

"8  By  means  of  Its  membership  the  party 
shall  penetrate  the  existing  forums,  literary 
societies,  lyceums.  schools,  colleges,  teach- 
ers' institutes,  etc  ,  of  the  colored  p>eople,  and 
establish  forums  of  its  own  for  the  enlight- 
enment   of    the    Negro    population. 

"Where  other  forms  of  activity  are  impos- 
sible or  impracticable,  as  in  certain  southern 
districts,  cooperatives  may  be  formed." 

This  prescient  program  of  40  years  ago 
has  been  followed  to  the  letter  Thousands 
of  Negro  students,  professors  and  preachers 
are  prepared  to  lead  and  support  extremist 
strategy  With  opportunities  for  leadership 
sparse,  Negro  Intellectuals  were  easily  l)e- 
guUed  with  honorary  positions  in  front 
organizations,  chairmanship  at  dinners  and 
meetings,  and  grosser  forms  of  Interracial 
persuasion  at  which  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy is  adept  Many  did  not  even  know 
where  their  guidance  was  coming  from  and 
Indignantly  denied  any  Red  membership  or 
connection — as  if  that  made  any  difference 
so  long  as  they  served  the  Communist  pur- 
pose. A  fancier  of  old  Communist-front 
letterheads  and  the  columns  of  Red  news- 


papers will  find  enough  names  of  prominent 
Negro  leaders  to  fill  a  book:  many  of  these 
people  are  the  Intellectual  authors  of  the 
pre.sent  disturbances. 

When  Jacquee  Ducloe,  the  Prench  Commu- 
nist leader,  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen.  In 
1946  snatched  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A. 
away  from  20th  century  Amerlcunlsm,  which 
it  h;id  opportunistically  adopted  while 
.American  arms  were  making  the  world  safe 
for  the  Soviet  Union,  the  party  fell  upon 
evil  d.Hvs  Security  agencies  were  smiting 
the  comrades  hip  and  thigh  The  revival  of 
Self -Determinatlon-for-the-Black- Belt,  the 
ousting  of  nine  Red  unions  from  the  CIO, 
the  Peekskill  riot,  the  presentation  to  the 
United  Nations  by  the  NAACPs  Dr  DuBols 
and  Walter  White  of  a  charge  of  American 
genocide  against  Negroes,  even  the  trium- 
phant Communist  Peace  Conference  at  New 
York's  Waldorf-Astoria  (endorsed  by  the  first 
Negro  president  of  Plsk  University,  Dr. 
Charles  S  Johnston)  could  not  rescue  the 
al>ove-ground  party  from  the  doldrums.  It 
was  then  that  a  new  Red  policy  on  Negroes 
was  adopted  It  meant  aliandonment  of 
friint  organizations  and  concentration  on 
boring  from  within  existing  Negro  groups. 

In  July  19;n.  when  Robert  Minor,  a  veteran 
Communist  boss,  quoted  approvingly  an  edl- 
ttjrlaJ  "No  Menacing  Red  "  In  the  powerful 
Negro  weekly,  Afro-American.  It  was  almost 
alone  among  the  150  colored  weeklies  In  Its 
pxjsltlon.  Twenty  years  later  this  was  a  F>op- 
ul.ir  view  in  editorial  offices,  and  one  big 
newspaper  had  as  many  as  four  fellow-travel- 
ing columnists 

The  Afro  editorial  said  in  part:  "The  Reds 
are  going  our  way.  Like  ourselves  they  rep- 
resent a  feared  and  hated  cause.  They  are 
the  f.rst  white  group  since  Emancipation  to 
advocate  race,  social  equ.illty  and  intermar- 
riage for  those  who  wish  It.  In  fact  there  Is 
more  real  Christianity  among  white  Commu- 
nUsts  than  In  the  white  YMCA,  the  white 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  or  the  white 
so-called  Christian  churches.  The  Reds  are 
no  menace  to  Negroes.  In  fact,  it  Is  com- 
forting to  find  groups  of  such  people  as  Com- 
munists  in  this  color-mad  world" 

Interestingly  this  newspaper  had  no  com- 
ment when  In  the  mldflftles  the  Comniunlsts 
set  up  a  Jim  Crow  school  In  Harlem  because 
of  racial  tension  and  discrimination  at  Its 
Jefferson   School   In  Greenwich   Village. 

The  People's  Voice,  a  Negro  weekly  of  large 
Harlem  circulation  founded  by  Congressman 
Adam  Clattom  Powell,  was  soon  dubbed  the 
"Uptown  Dally  Worker"  because  of  Its  news 
and  editorial  content  and  fiery  volumns  by 
Paul  Robeson  and  Lena  Home,  which  left 
no  doubt  of  Its  Ideological  kinship  with  the 
Afro-American.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
widely  circulated  California  Eagle  w.is  equally 
a  mouthpiece  for  Red  ideas. 

These  are  among  the  Influences  that 
shaped  the  thinking  of  the  current  crop  of 
agitators. 

Irresponsible  demagoguery  on  both  sides 
will  lead  someday,  somewhere,  to  a  bloody 
conflict  which  could  spread  as  rapidly  and  as 
far  as  the  demonstrations  have,  and  the  out- 
come of  which  will  have  to  be  martial  law 
and  eventual  dictatorship.  As  Bernard  Shaw 
has  observed:  "Bravery  Is  sometimes  a  form 
of  stupidity."  and  some  may  cynically  agree 
with  the  Communists  that  "You  can't  maks 
an  omelet  without  breaking  eggs."  but  the 
risk  Is  an  American  Sharpevllle.  While  this 
may  satisfy  those  who  favor  Red  revolution, 
It  is  scarcely  guaranteed  to  advance  the  cause 
of  the  Negro  Even  Gandhi  discovered  that 
nonviolence  frequently  leads  to  violence  be- 
cause few  leaders  can  control  hysterical  fol- 
lowers, and  bedeviled  police  armed  with  shot- 
guns and  rifles  may  not  always  withstand 
showers  of  rocks  and  bottles  with  calm  and 
fortitude. 

It  Is  a  most  alarming  development  when 
leaders  of  a  people  shout.  "No  compromise." 
"No    moderation."     Since   the  Negro   wishes 
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to  remain  In  America,  embittered  vlolencas 
on  both  sides  will  not  bring  any  real  Inta- 
gration  or  guarantee  our  national  security 
nor  Insure  our  survival  as  a  democracy  which 
has  brought  the  greatest  freedom  and  high- 
est living  standards  In  all  history  to  Its  citi- 
zens, black  and  white. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  expect  to  have 
additional  information  to  present  to  the 
Senate  on  the  question  of  whether  there 
are  Communist  connections  and  Influ- 
ences in  the  Negro  demonstrations  and 
agitational  efforts.  I  have  stated,  and 
I  state  here  again  today  that  I  am  cer- 
tain that  many  persons  involved  in  these 
demonstrations  are  sincerely  seeking  to 
serve  some  end  other  than  advancing  the 
cause  of  communism.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  there  are  also  some  who 
are  sincerely  carrying  out  the  orders  and 
aims  of  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A. 
So  I  renew  here  today  my  request  that 
this  entire  matter  be  looked  into  with- 
out further  delay  by  the  Congress. 

In  concluding  my  statement,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  my  weekly 
newsletter  for  August  19.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Who  Is  WoMciNO  roa  the  Kkkmun 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Stsom  THtnutoNO) 

The  Congressional  Rscords  of  August  2, 
7,  and  13,  and  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee hearings  on  S.  1732,  are  fllled  with  in- 
formation from  public  sources  which  prove 
that  there  Is  Communist  Induenoe  in  and 
penetration  of  the  current  Negro  demon- 
strations and  agitational  efforts  in  this  coun- 
try. Unfortunately,  all  requests  for  Investi- 
gations of  these  demonstrations,  which  have 
caused  violence  and  bloodshed  across  this 
country,  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears  and  closed 
minds.  The  only  antidote  suggested  to  solve 
all  this — as  If  anything  could,  Including  com- 
plete surrender  by  the  Congress  to  all  de- 
mands of  the  rioters — Is  passage  of  the 
President's  power-laden  and  unconstitu- 
tional civil  rights  program. 

FBI  Director  J.  Bdgar  Hoover  has  em- 
phasized to  the  Congress  euid  also  to  the 
public  In  his  books,  "Uasters  at  Deceit"  and 
"A  Study  of  Communism"  that  a  primary 
objective  of  the  Communists  in  this  country 
is  to  foment  and  exploit  racial  strife  and 
disorders.  Indeed,  the  key  prc^aganda  terms 
used  by  the  Communist  Party  UBA.  are  the 
words  "equality"  and  "peace." 

Testimony  by  a  former  Communist  before 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Suboommlttee 
in  1957  corrobcK^tes  Mr.  Hoover's  point  about 
the  Red  goal  In  the  United  States  of  America. 
Prank  S.  Meyer  told  the  subcommittee:  "The 
major  drive  •  •  •  to  penetrate  the  movement 
of  the  Negro  people  •  •  •  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  Interest  In  the  alms  and  desires  of 
the  Negro  people,  but  Is  a  realisation  by  the 
Communist  Party  that  that  movement  can 
be  used  as  the  moet  lm[>ortant  and  strongest 
cutting  edge  against  the  constitutional 
structure  of  the  United  States,  by  trying  to 
develop  a  removal  of  division  of  power  guar- 
antees In  the  Senate,  and  secondarily,  by  the 
fact  that  they  believe  *  *  *  that  at  this  time 
In  a  prosperous  country  this  Is  the  only  place 
In  which  serious  trouble  can  possibly  be 
stirred  up,  In  which  there  are  serious  possi- 
bilities of  developing  what  they  call  mass 
struggles  of  building  up  eztraconstltutlonal 
and  extralegal  actions,  and  so  on." 

Here  Is  a  quote  from  Mr.  Hoover's  book, 
"Masters  of  Deceit":  "The  party's  sole  Inter- 
est, as  most  American  Negroes  know,  is  to 
hoodwink  the  Negro,  exploit  him,  and  use 
him  as  a  tool  to  build  a  C<xnmunlst 
America." 


Later  he  told  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  on  March  3.  1961:  "The  sit-in 
demonstrations  In  the  South  were  a  made- 
to-order  Issue  which  the  party  fully  exploited 
to  further  its  ends." 

The  evidence  In  the  hearings  and  the  Con- 
ouEBSioNAL,  RxcoRD  shows  that  the  man  most 
generally  credited  with  Inciting  and  orga- 
nizing the  riots,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  has 
had  top  assistants  with  questionable  back- 
grounds. One  of  these,  Bayard  Rustln,  has 
admitted  being  a  former  member  of  the 
Young  Communist  League  and  having  served 
Jail  sentences  for  sex  perversion,  lewdness, 
and  refusing  to  serve  In  our  Armed  Forces. 
He  has  also  been  arrested  on  numerous  occa- 
sions. Now  he  is  Mr.  March  on  Washing- 
ton, serving  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Au- 
gust 28  march  on  Washington.  How  can 
ministers,  rabbis,  and  priests  march  to  Lin- 
coln Memorial  on  August  28  under  such 
leadership? 

Dr.  King  has  been  a  lecturer  at  the  High- 
lander Folk  School  with  admitted  Commu- 
nist and  pro-Conununlst  characters.  This 
school  has  been  closed  by  the  State  of 
Tennessee  and  cited  as  subversive  by  the 
attorney  general  of  Georgia.  There  Is  much 
more  public  evidence  In  the  Record  and  even 
more  to  be  obtained  by  a  penetrating  Inves- 
tigation Into  the  current  riots. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  many  per- 
sons participating  In  these  disturbances  are 
sincerely  seeking  to  obtain  some  end  other 
than  advancing  the  cause  of  communism. 
However,  there  are  also  some  who  are  sin- 
cerely carrying  out  the  orders  and  alms  of 
the  Communist  Party,  U.8.A.  A  recent  arti- 
cle by  the  National  Editorial  Association 
says  Gus  Hall,  head  of  the  CPUSA,  has  issued 
secret  orders  for  Reds  to  Infiltrate  the  dem- 
onstrations, especially  the  march  on  Wash- 
ington. 

Columnist  Holmes  Alexander  has  made  the 
point  that  "If  It's  true,  as  seems  evident, 
that  the  Conununlsts  are  trying  to  exploit 
the  ClvU  rights  issue,  the  best  way  to  spoil 
their  game  Is  to  expose  them."  The  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  has  also  stated  that  "all 
concerned — both  white  and  colored — have  a 
right  to  know  Jtist  who  Is  working  for  the 
Kremlin  In  this  matter." 

With  these  conmients,  I  concur  completely, 
as  do  many  others  who  are  likewise  not  satis- 
fied with  the  efforts  to  sweep  this  vital  ques- 
tion under  the  rug  with  passage  of  more 
unconstitutional  civil  rights  legislation 
and  addition  of  more  dictatorial  police 
powers  for  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Also,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  Uiese  remarks  a  news 
dispatch  which  was  printed  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on 
August  14,  1963.  This  article,  which  is 
entitled  "Senator  Raps  March  Organizer 
as  Ex-Red — Target  of  THTTRicoin>  Attack 
Admits  Being  Former  Communist,  Jailed 
Draft  Evader"  written  by  Mr.  Andrew 
J.  Glass,  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une staff,  contains  a  report  of  my  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  floor  on  August  13 
about  Mr.  Bayard  Rustin.  It  also  has 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Rustin  on  the 
charges  I  made,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  he  affirms  the  principal 
charges  I  made,  refusing  to  comment  on 
one  which  is  a  matter  of  public  record, 
and  denies  only  one  point  I  made. 

Mr.  Rustin  specifically  denies  that  he 
ever  traveled  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  was 
reported  in  my  speech,  but  he  does  admit 
that  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  1958  pacifist  march  to  which  he  re- 
ferred "and  would  have  been  proud  to 
have  Joined  them  in  Red  Square."     I 


wish  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  my 
point  about  Mr.  Rustin  having  visited 
the  Soviet  Union  in  conjunction  with 
this  parade  came  from  an  Associated 
Press  news  dispatch  from  New  York 
which  quoted  Mr.  Rustin  to  this  effect. 
However,  regardless  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  AP  report  on  this  point,  I  think  Mr. 
Rustin's  reply  to  this  charge  makes  a 
distinction  without  too  much  of  a 
difference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Raps  March  Organtzeh  as  Ex-Red — 
Target  of  Thurmond  Attack  Aomtts  Be- 
ing Former  Communist,  Jailed  Draft 
Evader 

(By  Andrew  J.  Glass) 

Washington. — Senator  Strom  Thttrmond, 
Democrat,  of  South  Carolina,  charged  Tues- 
day that  the  chief  organizer  of  the  August  28 
civil  rights  march  on  Washington  is  a  former 
Communist  who  spent  28  months  In  jail  dur- 
ing World  War  II  for  refusing  to  register  for 
the  draft. 

The  South  Carolina  Democrat  Inserted 
what  he  said  was  the  police  record  of  Bayard 
Rustin,  the  53 -year-old  deputy  director  of 
the  march.  Into  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  file,  he  said.  Includes  a  1953  conviction 
for  sex  perversion  and  a  subsequent  arrest 
for  vagrancy  and  lewdness. 

cites  di£>satisfaction 

"Many  people  across  the  country,"  the 
southerner  told  the  Senate,  "are  not  satisfied 
with  the  Attorney  General's  efforts  to  white- 
wash the  question  of  Communist  Influence 
or  Involvement  In  these  Negro  demonstra- 
tions which  have  been  turning  into  race 
riots  In  various  cities  In  this  country." 

(Attorney  GeneraJ  Robert  P.  Kennedy  In- 
formed the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  last 
month  that  the  Justice  Department  had  "no 
evidence"  that  the  Negro  equality  drive  was 
Inspired  by  Moscow.) 

Rustin,  who  runs  the  march  headquarters 
from  the  community  center  of  Harlem's 
Friendship  Baptist  Church,  conflrmed  both 
his  wartime  prison  term  and  his  former  Com- 
munist membership. 

conscientious  objector 

"As  a  Quaker  and  a  pacifist,"  he  told  the 

Herald    Tribune    News    Service,    "I    was    op- 

,  posed    to    all    participation.     I    notified    the 

'  draft  board  2   years  before  I  was  arrested 

that  I  could  not  support  the  military  effort 

In  any  way." 

•While  a  student  at  City  College  of  New 
York  In  1936.  Rustl^  said,  "I  joined  the 
Young  Communist  League  because  at  that 
time,  I  thought  they  were  deeply  concerned 
with  social  justice."  He  said  he  "broke 
completely"  with  the  YCL  In  June  1941,  after 
the  Nazi  attack  on  Russia.  At  the  time, 
the  league  accepted  racial  segregation  In  the 
Armed  Forces  and  "their  true  Intentions 
became  crystal  clear." 

RUSSIAN  tup   DKNICD 

"In  1958,"  Senator  THuaMOifD  further  al- 
leged, "(Rustin)  saw  flt  to  travel  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  meet  with  the  butchers 
of  the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  Communist  propaganda  show 
called  'Non-Violent  Action  Committee 
Against  Nuclear  Weapons.' " 

Rustin  termed  this  "an  absolute  He."  He 
said  he  had  never  been  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
although  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  1968  pacifist  march  and  "would  have 
been  proud  to  have  joined  them  In  Red 
Square." 

Rustin  declined  to  comment  on  the  mor- 
als charges  which  allegedly  were  lodged 
against  h«r"  In  Pasadena,  Calif.,  and  Involved 
two  other  men. 
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A  spokMrnMi  for  the  march  said  all  oom- 
menu  on  tb»  Affair  must  come  from  A.  Phil- 
Ip  Randolpb.  dlractor  of  the  rallj.  Ran- 
dolph was  at  an  A7L.-CIO  ■\iininlt  meeting 
at  Unity  Boom,  Pa.,  and  could  not  b« 
reached. 

Bwror  aACxcaovNo 


be  able  to  see  the  r«d  aura  of  Influence  that 
la  pervading  the  Washington  proteet  scene. 
If  their  eyes  and  ears  do  not  Inform  them, 
at  leaat  their  noetrllB  should. 


The  •p<A«Mnan.  however,  recalled  that  the 
mlnlatera  harfclng  the  march  had  spoken  of 
"redemption."  Ho  alao  noted  that  the  con- 
TlcUon  waa  10  yaara  old. 

"They  cannot  get  Randolph,  they  cannot 
get  King,  ttiey  cannot  get  WUklns — ao  they 
go  after  Ruatln."  the  spokesman  said. 

Ruatln  was  aecretary  to  Rev  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  president  of  the  Southern 
Chrlatlan  L— dwahip  Conference  from  1956 
to  1000.  WUklna  la  execuUve  secretary  of 
the  National  Aaeodatioa  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  Peaple. 

Arreated  mora  than  25  tlmea  In  the  South 
for  hla  rola  In  the  civil  rights  flght.  Rustln 
•aid  he  one*  •pent  90  days  on  a  North  Caro- 
lina chain  vang.  Along  with  Randolph,  he 
came  here  last  vaek  to  brief  80  leglsUtors  on 
the  coming  bums  demonstration. 

Aaked  raoantly  whether  he  wanted  Rurtln 
to  resign.  Randolph  replied:  "Why,  Heavens, 
no.     He  la  iir.  March  himself." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  It  would 
also  be  ai>pro|n1at«  at  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  to  Include  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Columbia  Record  on 
August  20,  1963.  entitled  "Red  Influence 
on  Capital  March."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  editorial  placed  in 
the  RccoiD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro. 
as  foUowa: 

Rai  iMwtvmncK  ow  CAi>rroL  Mascr 

Administration  spokesmen  looked  up  and 
declared  Inaooantly  that  they  saw  no  Com- 
munist elood  hanging  over  the  August  28 
March  on  Waahlngton.  They  couldnt  see 
It  for  the  mbeaeant  smog. 

Senator  Twomicoiro  took  the  Senate  floor 
to  caU  attmttCMi  to  the  pink  haae  In  the 
atmosphere.  ■•  dted  public  documents  for 
proof. 

The  Tlca  chairman  of  the  committee  In 
charge  of  ttaa  Nation's  biggest  clvU  rights 
demonstratkMk  la  Bayard  Rustln,  who  has  a 
long  record  of  Communist  and  leftwlng  as- 
sociations, although  be  declined  to  join  the 
Communist  Party. 

He  was  Incarcerated  28  months  in  Fed- 
eral prisons  during  World  War  n  for  failure 
to  abide  by  the  ■electiye  service  law.  More 
than  a  conscientious  objector,  he  refused  to 
do  patriotic  Ooremment  work  or  to  stand  a 
physical  enunlnatlon. 

Rustln  admits  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Toung  Conununlst  League  and  attended 
a  Communist  Party  convention,  as  an 
observer.  Be  participated  in  a  Communist 
propaganda  Khow  In  Moscow.  He  is  a  friend 
of  Communist  Dictator  Nkrumah.  of  Ghana. 
He  has  been  aetlTely  associated  with  orga- 
nizations that  have  been  ofOctally  designated 
as  Communist  fronts. 

One  of  hie  beasts  is  that  he  has  been 
JaUed  more  than  20  times  for  civil  rights 
activities.  Be  bee  police  records  In  Cali- 
fornia. New  Terk.  and  North  Carolina.  He 
pleaded  guUtf  to  a  charge  of  sex  perversion 
and  has  been  eonvicted  for  vagrancy  and 
lewdness. 

This  unsavory  record  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  A.  Philip  Randolph,  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  chair- 
man of  the  march  on  Washington  committee. 
Asked  if  he  wanted  Rustln  to  resign,  he  re- 
plied. "HeaTens.  no.  He's  Mr.  March  him- 
self." 

Granting  that  tt  Is  true  that  Rustln  is  "Mr. 
March  on  Waahlngton."  even  the  most  ar- 
dent and  ookvMlnd   Integratlonists  should 


ANTTBALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  now  has  before  it  for  considera- 
tion one  of  tiie  most  crucial  and  vital 
issues  of  our  time.  I  refer  to  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  before  the  Senate  on  the 
question  of  ratification. 

On  any  issue  before  tlie  Congre.ss.  but 
particularly  on  this  vital  is^iue  affecting 
the  military  security  of  our  Nation,  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  testimony 
presented  to  the  Congress  be  candid, 
forthright,  and  unequivocal.  Some  of 
the  testimony  on  the  test  ban  treaty,  in 
my  opinion,  falls  to  meet  the  standard 
which  should  be  enforced.  Unfortunate- 
ly, since  the  subject  is  both  technical  and 
subject  to  security  restrictions,  it  is 
most  diflBcult  for  the  Senate  to  enforce 
the  forthrtRhtness  which  it  could  other- 
wise require.  As  a  result,  there  is  an 
ever-present  danper  that  both  the  Senate 
and  the  public  may  be  misled  by  some  of 
the  testimony,  particularly  the  public 
testimony,  and  the  generalizations  con- 
tained therein. 

Official  witnesses  from  the  executive 
branch,  as  is  to  be  expected,  have  sought 
to  make  the  strongest  possible  case  for 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  We  can  and 
do  expect  the  olDcials  of  the  adm^inistra- 
tion  to  make  the  strongest  arguments  in 
support  of  their  conclusions  that  the 
treaty  is  In  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States.  The  facts  upon  which  those  con- 
clusions are  based,  however,  should  not 
be  subject  to  bias  in  presentation.  It  Is 
against  the  facts  themselves,  upon  which 
the  Senate  must  weigh  the  conclusions  of 
the  executive  branch  and,  thereby,  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  treaty. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  Deferise  on 
August  13  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  Let  me  say  at  this  point 
that  while  I  disagree  completely  with 
many  of  his  conclusions,  it  is  not  with  his 
statement  of  conclusions  that  I  take  is- 
sue now;  rather  it  Is  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  facts  were  presented.  The 
presentation  of  factual  matters  was  un- 
balanced to  the  extent  that  it  wsis  mis- 
leading. The  testimony  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  was  lengthy,  and  I  will  make 
no  attempt  to  p>oint  out  all  of  the  in- 
stances of  unbalance.  I  will  illus- 
trate my  point  with  one  particular  as- 
pect of  his  testimony — that  pertaining 
to  the  antl ballistic -missile  field — in  some 
detail:  and  then  briefly  call  attention  to 
several  other  rather   glaring  Instances. 

Historically,  the  U.S.  position  in  sup- 
port of  a  prohibition  of  nuclear  testing 
has  been  based,  whether  publicly  ac- 
knowledged or  not.  on  the  premise  that 
a  cessation  of  nuclear  testing  would  have 
a  strong  tendency  to  preserve  an  existing 
U.S.  superiority  in  nuclear  power.  This 
is  a  worthy  motive,  but  one  which  Is 
based  on  a  fundamental  premise  that 
the  United  States  does.  In  fact,  have  such 
a  superiority  to  protect.  Probably  the 
most  fundamental  question  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  Senate  on  the  issue  of  rati- 


fication of  the  proposed  treaty,  therefore, 
Is  whether  the  United  States  does  now 
have  a  superiority  in  nuclear  power. 

In  approaching  the  estimate  of  wheth- 
er the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  superiority,  the  question  initially 
re.solves  iLself  into  two  related,  but  dis- 
tant, aspects — technology  and  arsenal,  or 
knowledge  and  weapons.  And  in  each 
field  of  nuclear  power,  strategic  and  tac- 
tical, offen.slve  and  defensive,  this  dis- 
tinction exists.  It  is  possible  that  the 
two  elements — technological  superiority 
and  arsenal  sui>erlority — do  not  coincide. 
One  side  may  have  the  greater  quantity 
and  quality  of  weapons  In  a  particular 
field,  while  the  other  may  have  a  superi- 
ority in  technology,  although  lapse  of 
time  will  usually  Insure  that  at  some 
point  the  superiority  of  knowledge  and 
weajx)ns  will  coincide.  Productive  ca- 
pacity, or  the  lack  of  It,  on  one  side, 
could  prevent  the  coincidence  of  the  two, 
of  course. 

When  the  question  of  superiority,  or 
"who's  ahead,"  In  a  particular  field 
comes  up.  therefore.  It  must  necessarily 
relate,  unless  specifically  limited,  to  both 
the  questions  of  technology  and  weap- 
onry. The  field  of  antlballlstlc  missiles 
Is  no  exception.  Superiority  in  the  field 
of  ABM's  Involves  really  two  questions, 
knowledge  and  weapons. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  testified  on 
the  subject  of  antlballlstlc  missiles,  and 
In  order  that  there  may  be  no  question  of 
quoting  him  out  of  context.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  portion  of  the 
Secretary's  prepared  statement  dealing 
with  antlballlstlc  missiles,  and  the  close- 
ly related  subject  of  penetrability  of  U.8. 
ballistic  missiles,  be  printed  in  full  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Secretary, 
after  describing  in  general  terms  the  na- 
ture of  the  problems  In  any  anti-balllstlc- 
missUe  system,  stated:  "The  last  of  these 
two  items,  resistance  to  blackout  effect 
and  warhead  technology  depend  on  nu- 
clear testing."  The  Secretary  then 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States  has 
the  capability,  without  further  testing, 
to  weaponize  ABM  warheads.  He  did 
not  specifically  mention  the  Soviet  capa- 
bility in  this  regard. 

On  the  question  of  resistance  to  black- 
out effect,  the  Secretary  stated: 

As  for  the  blackout  problem — and  these 
observations.  Inclcleiitally.  apply  to  commu- 
nications blackout  ns  well  as  to  ABM  radar 
blackout — Soviet  ai.>l  United  States  experi- 
ence appears  to  be  C'>mparable  although  ob- 
tained in  different  wnys. 

Each  Bide  has  had  about  the  same  niun- 
ber  of  high  altitude  tests,  and  over  yield 
ranges  and  altitude  ranges  which  are  com- 
parable though  not  identical.  By  theoretical 
analysts  of  presently  available  data,  we  be- 
lieve we  can  adequately  predict  effects  over 
the  range  of  yields  and  altitudes  in  which  ws 
are  most  Interested.  We  will  be  able  to  de- 
sign around  the  remaining  uncertainties. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  in  the  field  of  resist- 
ance to  blackout  effect  that  the  most 
serious   problem   of    technology    arises. 
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This  falls  generally  Into  the  field  of 
weapons  effects.  On  this  question,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  stated: 

.Vs  for  the  blackout  problem — and  these 
ol>servatlons.  incidentally,  apply  to  com- 
munications blackout  as  well  as  to  ABM 
radar  blackout — Soviet  and  United  Statee  ex- 
perience appears  to  be  comparable  although 
obUilned  In  different  ways. 

That,  Mr.  President.  Is  a  most  decep- 
tive statement. 

Testimony  In  classified  session  has 
spelled  out  the  particular  tests  In  detail 
which  have  been  conducted  by  both  sides. 
This  testimony  cannot  be  discussed  In 
public.  Two  statements  which  have 
been  released  to  the  public  belle  the 
Secretary's  assertion,  however. 

The  statement  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  delivered  by  General  Taylor,  In- 
cluded this  statement  on  weapons  ef- 
fects: 

It  U  indicated  that  the  XJJSJSH.  Is  ahead 
of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  high-yield  (tens 
of  megatons)  technology,  in  weaf>ons  effects 
knowledge  derived  from  high-yield  nuclear 
explosions. 

Thus,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  assert 
categorically  and  without  equivocation 
that  the  Soviets  are  ahead  In  weapons 
effects  technology  in  the  high  yields. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller  put  it  even  more 
emphatically,  and  I  quote  from  hla  pub- 
licly released  statement: 

There  is  one  field  of  particularly  great 
importance  where  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Russians  have  acquired  a  decisive 
lead.  This  is  the  investigation  of  the  ef- 
fects of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Secretary's  most  carefully  worded 
statement  that  "each  side  has  had  about 
the  same  number  of  high-altitude  tests. 
and  overyield  ranges  and  altitude  ranges 
which  are  comparable  though  not  Iden- 
tical," Is  grossly  deceptive.  In  testing 
for  weapons  effects.  It  Is  the  type  of  tests 
and  the  purpose  of  tests,  together  with 
the  type  and  sophistication  of  Instru- 
mentation used,  and  not  just  the  number, 
yield,  range,  and  altitude  which  make 
the  difference.  The  Implication  of  the 
Secretary's  statement  is  that  there  exists 
a  parity  In  technology  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.SJI.  on  weap- 
ons effects.  Such  an  implication  Is  not 
supported  by  any  of  the  scientific  testi- 
mony on  the  record,  and,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  considerable  scientific  testimony 
on  the  record. 

The  Secretary's  testimony  Is  even  more 
misleading  when  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  weaponry,  as  contrasted 
to  technology.    The  Secretary  stated: 

The  best  present  Judgment  Is  that  our 
design  efforts  are  comparable  In  magnitude 
and  success  with  those  of  the  Soviets.  Any 
deployed  system  which  the  Soviets  are  likely 
to  have  in  the  near  future  wUl  probably  not 
be  OS  effective,  almost  certainly  not  more 
effective,  than  the  Nike-Zeus  system.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  United  States  de- 
cided not  to  deploy  the  Nike-Zeus  because  its 
effectiveness  was  inadeqiiate. 

Mr.  President,  our  "design  efforts"  are 
undoubtedly,  as  the  Secretary  stated, 
conipaiable  In  magnitude  and  success 
with  those  of  the  Soviets.  This  does  not 
go  to  the  questions  of  weaponry  superi- 
ority, or  arsenal  superiority,  however; 
and  it  does  not  cover  the  field  of  ABM 


blackofut  technology,  for  the  Soviets  have 
probably  not  yet  converted  their  knowl- 
edge Into  design,  having  only  finished 
their  testing  in  late  1962. 
The  Secretary  went  on  to  state : 
Any  deployed  system  which  the  Soviets 
are  likely  to  have  in  the  near  future  will 
probably  not  be  as  effective,  almost  certainly 
not  more  effective,  than  the  Nike-Zeus  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  did  not 
say  at  this  point  that  the  Soviets  did  not 
have  a  system  deployed  now,  nor  did  he 
say  that  they  had  not  begun  deploying 
such  a  system.  He  implied,  however, 
that  both  countries  are  still  in  the  design 
stage. 

Subsequently,  in  answer  to  a  question 
I  asked,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  stated : 

I  would  like  the  record  to  l>e  clear.  I  have 
not  stated  the  Soviets  had  a  deployed  antl- 
balllstlc mlssUe  system. 

The  Secretary's  denial  covered  his 
previous  testimony  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  also,  by  context. 
his  testimony  earlier  this  year  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  the 
posture  hearings.  The  latter  hearings. 
Insofar  as  this  subject  is  concerned,  are 
classifled.  I  can  say,  however,  that  I 
was  perturbed,  at  the  very  least,  by  the 
Secretary's  denial. 

On  August  14,  the  day  following  the 
Secretary's  testimony,  an  article  ap- 
peared In  the  Evening  Star  over  the  by- 
line of  Richard  Pryklund,  which  revealed 
what  may  have  been  a  technical  basis 
for  the  Secretary's  denial.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pryklund  de- 
scribed the  testimony  as  follows: 

Senator  THxraicoND  contended  that  Mr. 
McNamara  had  said  in  closed  testimony 
earlier  this  year  that  the  Russians  have  an 
antl-ICBM  system.  The  Senator  also  said — 
as  did  his  allies — that  nuclear  tests  in  the 
atmosphere  are  needed  by  the  United  States 
for  the  development  of  such  a  weapon. 

Mr.  McNamara  denied  saying  that  the 
Russians  have  an  anti-missile-missile  system, 
and  disputed  the  idea  that  the  treaty  would 
binder  development  of  such  a  system  by  this 
country. 

Mr.  Pryklimd  then  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain that  the  difference  was  In  seman- 
tics.   He  wrote: 

The  dispute  stems  primarily  from  differing 
estimatea  of  technical  uncertainties  and 
propaganda. 

In  referring  to  Russian  development  of  an 
antl-ICBM,  Senator  Tmukmond  was  talking 
about  the  Leningrad  missiles.  So  was  Mr. 
McNamara  In  denying  that  the  Soviets  have 
devek^ied  an  antl-mlsslle-mlsslle  system. 

The  BrenlDg  Star  reported  la  mid- March 
that  American  intelligence  had  spotted  the 
site*  around  Leningrad  and  thought  they 
probably  were  for  an  antlmissUe  mIssUe 
similar  to  the  Nlke-Zexu,  which  this  country 
dropped  last  year. 

There  is  nothing  to  Indicate  the  Russians 
have  a  ■ystem.  however.  In  military  par- 
lance, a  weapons  system  Is  a  vast  complex 
whldi  Includes  the  weapons  themselves  and 
the  baaes,  troops,  communications,  training 
schools,  supplies,  etc.,  that  are  necesaary  to 
flght  with  the  weapons. 


If  this  Is,  Indeed,  what  the  Secretary 
meant,  he  should  have  said  so.  The  im- 
pression he  gave  was  that  the  Soviets 
have  not  deployed  an  anti-ballistlc-mls- 
slle  system  at  all,  and  this  in  turn  would 
leave  the  impression  that  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  in  the  ssime 
boat,  since  the  United  States  has  not 
even  begun  component  production  of  a 
system. 

As  Mr.  Pryklund's  article  states,  the 
Evening  Star,  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Pryk- 
lund himself,  reported  in  mid-March  that 
the  Soviets  had  antl -ballistic-missile 
sites  around  Leningrad.  Even  by  Mr. 
Pryklund's  definition,  however,  what  is 
deployed  around  Leningrad  Is  an  ABM 
system.  If  a  weapons  complex  had  to  be 
deployed  at  every  conceivable  defense 
site  to  constitute  a  system,  then  obvi- 
ously, it  could  always  be  argued  that 
there  was  no  system  in  being  in  the 
absence  of  absolute  saturation.  This  is 
a  lot  of  nonsense.  The  intelligence  re- 
ports of  the  Defense  Department,  Itself, 
refer  to  the  ABM  system  deployed  around 
Leningrad.  It  Is  about  time  that  the 
leaked  stories  to  the  newspapers  were 
cleared  up  on  this  whole  matter  of  the 
Leningrad  complex.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  get  accvirate  and  full  information 
in  the  hearings  on  this  matter,  bat  here 
are  the  facts: 

The  Soviets  are  believed  to  be  deploying 
an  anti-MRBM/IRBM  system  around 
Leningrad.  Current  Intelligence  indi- 
cates that  the  initial  operational  capa- 
bility of  this  system  at  Leningrad  could 
be  achieved  in  1963.  This  system  is  be- 
lieved to  have  attained  effectiveness 
against  ballistic  missiles  fired  from  300 
to  1,000  nautical  miles.  The  system  will 
probably  be  effective  against  unsophisti- 
cated IRBM's,  but  we  cannot  define  the 
degree  of  effectiveness  at  this  time. 

During  1963-64,  the  Soviets  could  be- 
gin deployment  of  a  transportable  AM- 
1  system  to  their  army  fronts.  This  sys- 
tem should  provide  an  effective  defense 
against  MRBM's  such  as  the  Pershing 
and  Redstone  and  IRBM's  such  as  the 
Thor.  Jupiter,  and  Polaris. 

The  system  being  deployed  at  Lenin- 
grad is  probably  the  basis  for  the  con- 
tinued development  of  a  transportable 
AMM  system  for  use  in  the  defense  of 
field  force  rear  areas  and  strategic  areas 
of  secondary  Importance.  The  follow -on 
development  could  result  in  a  system 
which  could  be  deployed  in  1963-64. 

The  AM-1  system  possibly  could,  imder 
certain  favorable  conditions,  engage  an 
ICBM  reentry  vehicle.  There  are  30 
launchers  per  AM-1  system  and  5  AM-1 
missiles  can  be  launched  simultaneously 
and/or  controlled  at  one  time  by  one 
system  against  from  one  to  five  different 
targets. 

Prom  this  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  ABM  weaponry,  the 
Soviets  are  ahead.  We  do  not  have  the 
first  missile,  launcher,  or  radar  in  pro- 
duction, much  less  on  site.  Significantly, 
there  Is  a  minimum  period  of  4  years 
between  beginning  of  production  and 
beginning  deployment. 

At  another  point,  the  Secretary  stated: 

Multlmegaton  weapons  derelopment  tests 
would  have  to  be  conducted  more  than  ao 
million  mllee  from  the  earth  •  •  •  if  they 
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w*r«  to  hAW  •  good  chance  of  escaping  de- 
tection by  a  ground-beee  ■ystem  aucb  aa 
could  be  Installed  rapidly  wltti  the  coopera- 
tion of  Wmttn  and  poeslbly  Kxne  neutral  na- 
tlona. 

Thia  is  A  groM  misstatement  as  to  dis- 
tances. Senators  should  compare  clas- 
sified tesUaoony.  The  most  likely  tests 
In  outer  ipeoe  which  we  could  expect 
the  Soviets  to  conduct  clandestinely 
would  be  weapons  proof  tests,  not  weap- 
ons develomnent  tests,  and  the  instru- 
mentation and  expense  involved  would 
be  considerably  less  and  one  or  two  shots 
would  be  adeqtiate  for  the  purpose.  A 
series  of  such  tests  such  as  would  prob- 
ably be  necessary  for  weapons  develop- 
ment tests  would  be  unnecessary  for 
proof  tests  of  weapons  which  had  been 
designed  on  tbe  basis  of  existing  knowl- 
edge. 

At  ftWQtNw  point,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense stated: 

Oyer  tbe  JJJSJBJt.  or  Cooununlst  China, 
only  very  lov-yltfd  teats  with  quite  limited 
objectives,  ooold  have  a  good  chance  of  es- 
caping discovery.  These  testa  could  not  pro- 
duce slgnlfleant  advantages 

Mr.  President,  with  a  very  low -yield 
test  in  the  atmosphere,  the  Soviets  could 
test  resistance  of  an  ABM  system  to 
blackout  effects.  Since  such  a  test  must 
be  conducted  In  the  environment  in 
which  the  system  would  be  operated. 
very  low-yield  atmospheric  tests  by  the 
Soviets  would,  for  this  purpose,  give 
them  a  very  distinct  and  significant  ad- 
vantage. 

In  discussing  the  b«m  on  underwater 
tests,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  stated: 

A  violator  might  like  to  perform  a  nuclear 
test  to  detarmliM  overall  vulnerability  of  sut>- 
marlnsa  aofd  soifaoe  vessels  with  their  aaso- 
etated  •leetronle  gear.  Such  a  test  would 
almost  ovtalaly  bs  dstectsd. 

Mr.  President,  underwater  tests  con- 
ducted by  the  Soviets  in  inland  Lake 
Baikal  would  give  almost  precisely  the 
same  type  ot  seismic  signals  as  would 
underground  tests,  which  are  permitted 
under  the  treaty.  Even  if  the  signals 
were  detected,  we  woiild  have  no  infor- 
mation on  which  to  base  a  case  for  abro- 
gation; for  we  would  be  quite  helpless  to 
prove  that  the  signals  which  were  de- 
tected did  not  result  from  underground 
tests.  Indeed,  if  the  teats  were  at  a 
relatively  low  yield,  we  probably  would 
not  detect  them  at  all;  for  if  we  could 
detect  sttdi  low-yield  imderground  tests. 
a  comprehensive,  rather  than  a  partial. 
test  ban  agreement  would  be  feasible  In 
the  eyes  of  the  administration. 

But  for  the  limitation  of  security  clas- 
Blflcatkm  on  the  testimony  and  evidence 
which  has  been  received  in  executive  ses- 
sions, many,  many  more  discrepancies  in 
Mr.  McNamara's  presentation  could  be 
brought  to  the  public's  attention. 

The  statement  of  the  Secretary  was 
eloquently  presented  and  was  master- 
fully conjured  to  create  a  predetermined 
imprcssian  In  the  minds  of  Senators  and 
the  pubUe.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Sen- 
ators will  not  accept  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's ii>et«msiil  at  face  value,  but  will 
analyse  tt  In  detail,  and  compare  it  with 
the  factual  presentations  received  in  the 
executive  hearings.    The   Senate   must 


not  permit  Itself  to  be  "conned"  on  such 
a  vital  matter. 

EXHIBTT    1 

EXrEEPT    OF   TKSTTMONT    of   SBC-aKTAST    OF  D«- 

rxNSB  McNAMAa*   Bcroas   Sxnati   Forkign 

RC^TIONS   COMMITTrK.   AVOUST    13.    1963 

Now.  turning  to  the  antlballlatlc  missile 
Thla  la  the  third  special  area  relating  to  the 
military  balance  which  has  concerned  some 
people,  the  antlballlatlc  missile  known  as  the 
-ABM    - 

My  remarks  on  this  subject  will  have  a 
close  relation  to  those  on  the  next  subject — 
penetrability  by  US  ballistic  missiles  In- 
terception and  penetration  are  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  coin. 

A'  ABM  system  consists  of  several  typ>ea 
of  radars,  the  Interceptor  missile  and  the  very 
complex  computing  equipment  at  a  ground 
station  to  control  the  radars  and  to  direct 
the  Interceptor  missile  The  various  radars 
serve  to  detect  Incoming  objecta  In  space,  to 
dlatlngulsh  the  Incoming  warhead  from  other 
objects  In  nearby  space,  to  track  the  Incom- 
ing warhead,  and  to  track  and  control  the 
interceptor  missile,  which  Is  targeted  on  the 
Incoming  warhead  by  the  computing  equip- 
ment. 

In  designing  an  antlballtstlc-mlssUe  sys- 
tem, the  major  factors  are  reaction  speed, 
missile  performance,  traffic  handling  ca- 
pacity for  decoy  discrimination,  resistance  to 
blackout  effects,  and  warhead  technology. 

The  last  two  of  these  Items,  resistance  to 
blackout  effect  and  warhead  technology  de- 
pend on  nuclear  testing. 

With  respect  to  warhead  technology,  the 
United  States  now  has  the  capability,  with- 
out further  testing,  to  weaponlze  a  variety 
of  possible  ABM  warheads.  Including  those 
within  the  yield  range  desired  by  the  de- 
signers of  what  Is  known  as  uur  Nike  X 
system. 

These  or  larger  warheads  can  be  Improved 
even  further  by  underground  testing  under 
the  treaty  The  ABM  system  which  we  are 
now  designing  will  provide  us  with  a  high 
confidence  of  achieving  a  low  miss  distance, 
a  short  distance  between  Intercepting  mis- 
sile and  the  Incoming  warhead. 

At  such  miss  distances,  the  ABM  warhead 
designs  which  we  now  have  or  can  develop 
through  underground  testing  wll)  provide  a 
high  probability  of  killing  Soviet  warheads 
even  If  they  Incorporate  advanced  technology 
far  beyond  what  now  exists. 

As  for  the  blackout  problem — and  these 
observations.  Incidentally,  apply  to  com- 
munications blackout  as  well  as  to  ABM 
radar  blackout — Soviet  and  United  States 
experience  appears  to  be  comparable  al- 
though obtained  In  different  ways. 

Each  side  has  had  about  the  same  number 
of  hlgh-altltude  tests,  and  overyleld  ranges 
and  altitude  ranges  which  are  comparable, 
though  not  Identical  By  theoretical  analy- 
sis of  presently  available  data,  we  believe 
we  can  adequately  predict  effects  over  the 
range  of  yields  and  altitudes  In  which  we 
are  most  Interested.  We  will  be  able  to 
design  eu'ound  the   remaining  uncertainties 

The  best  present  Judgment  Is  that  our 
design  efforts  are  comparable  In  magnitude 
and  success  with  those  of  the  Soviets.  Any 
deployed  system  which  the  Soviets  are  likely 
to  have  In  the  near  future  will  probably  not 
be  as  effective,  almost  certainly  not  more 
effective,  than  the  Nlke-Zeus  system. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  United  States 
decided  not  to  deploy  the  Nlke-Zeus  be- 
cause Its  effectiveness  was  inadequate. 

One  Important  point  stands  out  In  con- 
nection with  the  antlbalUstlc  missile:  The 
ABM  problem  Is  dominated  by  factors  un- 
related to  the  treaty — by  reaction  speed,  mis- 
sile performance:  that  Is.  the  rate  of  ac- 
celeration of  the  Intercepted  missile,  tralBc 
handling  capacity,  and  capacity  for  decoy 
discrimination.     A    fuller    understanding    of 


the  blackout  phenomenon — which  would  re- 
sult from  tests  prohibited  by  the  treaty — 
might  at  most  permit  some  reduction  In  the 
number  of  ABM  radars  required  per  ABM 
site 

Thus,  with  or  without  a  test  ban.  we  could 
proceed  with  the  development  of  an  ABM 
system. 

Next,  the  penetration  capability  of  our 
missiles  This  Is  the  final  special  area  relat- 
ing to  the  military  balance  which  I  wish  to 
discuss,  that  of  the  capability  of  U.S.  weap- 
ons to  penetrate  any  enemy  defenses.  They 
have,  and  will  continue  to  have,  that  capa- 
bility. 

Penetration  of  an  enemy  antlballlatlc  mis- 
sile system  depends  on  the  capability  to  de- 
stroy, disrupt,  or  saturate  the  system.  Cur- 
rent penetration  philosophy  concentrates  on 
saturation,  and  Is  dominated  by  problems  of 
decoy  design  and  salvo  techniques,  aa  well 
as  of   nuclear  technology. 

The  problems  of  nuclear  technology  here 
relate  to  the  vulnerability  of  the  ballistic 
missile  warhead  to  kill  by  blast  or  by  radia- 
tion. The  latter  vulnerability,  as  to  radia- 
tion, can  be  tested  underground,  but  the 
former  cannot  be  fully  tested  underground. 

We  have  not.  and  we  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not.  explored  by  full-scale, 
hlgh-altltude  tests  the  vulnerability  of  re- 
entry  vehicles   to   blaat. 

Atmospheric  testing  would  enable  us  to 
confirm  the  enhanced  resistance  of  new, 
hard  warhead  designs  to  blast.  Without  the 
confirmation  which  dynamic  tests  of  re- 
entry vehicles  would  provide,  we  will  have 
to  rely  on  extensive  extrapolations  and, 
therefore,  there  will  be  greater  uncertainties 
than  would  otherwise  exist. 

But.  regardless  of  the  design  of  any  Soviet 
ABM  system,  In  view  of  the  warhead  Im- 
provements we  can  make  under  the  treaty, 
of  the  massive  U.S.  force  available  to  saturate 
their  defenses,  and  of  the  array  of  penetra- 
tion aids  which  are  being  developed  and  will 
continue  to  be  developed  and  Improved,  by 
underground  testing  where  necessary,  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  have  the  capa- 
bility, and  most  Importantly,  the  Soviets  will 
know  that  we  will  continue  to  have  the  capa- 
bility— to  penetrate  and  to  devastate  the 
Soviet  Union  If  a  retaliatory  blow  Is  required. 

Exhibit  2 

(From  the  Washington  Star.   Aug.   14.   1963] 

Thx  Tkkatt  Foes  Argimknt 

(By  Richard  Pryklund) 

Opponents  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
with  Russia  apparently  are  seizing  on  the 
lack  of  an  effective  US  antl-ICBM  weapon 
as  the  major  reason  the  treaty  should  not  be 
ratified 

This  argument  became  clear  yesterday 
during  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara's 
testimony  on  the  treaty  at  a  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearing 

Democratic  Senators  Stknnis.  of  Missis- 
sippi. Thusmond,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Lauschk,  of  Ohio,  clashed  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  over  the  development  of  this  weapon. 

Senator  Thuimokd  contended  that  Mr 
McNamara  had  said  in  closed  testimony 
earlier  this  year  that  the  Russians  have  an 
antl-ICBM  system.  The  Senator  also  said — 
as  did  his  allies — that  nuclear  tests  In  the 
atmosphere  are  needed  by  the  United  States 
for  the  development  of  such  a  weapon. 

Later.  Senator  OoLDWATrm,  Republican,  of 
Arizona,  told  the  Senate  It  must  make  sure 
the  test  ban  treaty  Ls  not  opening  a  possible 
fatal  gap  In  our  defenses  by  foreclosing  this 
country's  development  of  an  effective  antl- 
ICBM 

m'namaka's  stand 

Mr  McNamara  denied  aaylng  that  the 
Russians  have  an  antl-mlssile-missile  sys- 
tem, and  dUputed  the  Idea  that  the  treaty 
would  hinder  development  of  such  a  system 
by  this  country. 
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He  stressed  in  his  statement  that  a  sjrstem 
that  could  destroy  Incoming  mlasiles  la  very 
complex  and  made  up  of  many  eiementa,  of 
which  a  nuclear  warhead  is  only  one. 

Mr  McNamara  contended  repeatedly  under 
direct  questioning  that  further  atmospheric 
lesu  were  not  necessary  to  develop  an  anti- 
missile missile. 

He  added,  however,  that  therein  is  no 
certainty  that  either  Russia  or  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  perfect  such  a  system. 

Senator  OoLDWATm,  In  his  speech,  chal- 
lenged President  Kennedy's  conunent  at  a 
news  conference  earlier  this  month  that  "the 
problem  of  developing  a  defense  against  a 
missile  is  beyond  us  and  beyond  the  Soviet's 
technology." 

Senator  Ooldwater  said  the  Nlke-Zeus, 
although  called  a  primitive  defense  against 
missiles,  still  is  a  defense  and  is  a  step  to- 
ward greater  defense.  He  added  that  mLBsile 
defenses  around  Leningrad  also  are  steps  to- 
ward greater  defense  against  missiles. 
■smxATES   Dim 

The  dispute  steins  primarily  from  differ- 
ing estimates  of  technical  uncertainties  and 
propaganda. 

In  referring  to  Russian  development  of  an 
antl-ICBM.  Senator  Thihimond  was  talking 
about  the  Leningrad  missiles.  So  vras  Mr. 
McNamara  in  denying  that  the  Soviets  have 
developed  an  antl-mlsslle-missile  system. 

The  Washington  Star  reported  In  mid- 
March  that  American  Intelligence  had  spot- 
ted the  sites  around  Leningrad  and  thought 
they  probably  were  for  an  antimissile  mis- 
sile similar  to  the  Nlke-Zeus,  which  this 
country  dropped  last  year. 

There  is  nothing  to  Indicate  the  Russians 
have  a  system,  however.  In  military 
parlance,  a  weapons  system  is  a  vast  complex 
which  includes  the  weapons  themselves  and 
the  bases,  troops,  communications,  training 
schools,  supplies,  etc.,  that  are  necessary  to 
fight  with  the  weapons. 

Even  if  all  of  these  things  did  exist  in 
Russia,  the  Red  anti-ICBM  probably  could 
not  Intercept  American  long-range  missiles. 

Intelligence  estimates  say  that  when  com- 
pleted, the  Russian  system  will  not  be  able 
to  overcome  the  penetration  aids  which 
now  go  with  American  missiles. 

It  was  this  inability  to  cope  with  antici- 
pated Russian  decoys,  salvos  and  Jamming 
that  caused  Mr.  McNanumi  to  drop  the 
American  Nlke-Zeus. 

The  Army  is  now  developing  a  system 
called  the  Nlke-X  which  would  be  able  to 
beat    Russian    penetration    aids. 

HKAES    COLD    WAS   BAIXTHOO 

Gen  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  disagreed  with  Ur. 
McNamara  on  an  anti-ICBM,  but  hla  concern 
has  been  over  possible  "great  ballyhoo" 
about  a  reported  Russian  weapon. 

General  Taylor  sees  the  limitations  of  Zeus, 
but  he  told  a  House  Armed  Services  Appro- 
priations subcommittee  this  year  that  "some 
day  there  will  be  a  great  ballyhoo  that  the 
Soviets  have  an  antlbalUstlc  missile  and  we 
do  not.  The  claim  may  be  largely  sham  and 
propaganda,  but  we  face  that  possibility  of 
a  cold  war  defeat." 

The  ballyhoo  has  started,  but  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara believes  It  would  cost  $14  billion 
for  a  Zeus  to  counter  It. 

Military  experts  agree  that  continued  test- 
ing In  the  atmosphere — baimed  under  the 
treaty — Is  not  needed  to  develop  a  Zeus. 
But  there  Is  disagreement  brought  out  by 
Senator  Thtthmohd  yesterday  about  the  need 
for  testing  the  Nlke-X. 

weapon    ITNCaCRTAINTT 

Nothing  here  Is  black  or  white.  All  ex- 
perts agree  that  there  Is  always  some  imcer- 
talnty  that  any  nuclear  warhead  will  go  off 
as  scheduled  and  do  the  damage  It  was 
designed  for. 

This  uncertainty  Is  compounded  In  the 
case    of    the    Nlke-X    because    that    weapon 


must  not  only  blow  up  the  incoming  war- 
head, but  "neutralize"  it  by  spraying  It  with 
so  many  free  neutrons  that  its  explosive 
chain  reaction  cannot  start. 

The  science  advisers  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
disagree  about  the  amount  of  tincertainty  in 
the  case  of  Nlke-X.  It  seems  clear  that  a 
majority  of  the  Chiefs,  including  General 
Taylor,  believe  the  uncertainty  Is  small 
enough  to  live  with,  however. 

Senator  Thurmond  reflects  the  views  of 
other  military  men  and  some  scientists  who 
believe  the  uncertainty  must  be  reduced  by 
atmospheric  testing. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move,  under  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
vmtil  Monday,  August  26,  1963.  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Augrist  23,  1963 : 

In  thx  liABitTE  Corps 

The   following-named    officers   for    tempo- 
rary   appointment  to   the   grade   of   captain 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided   by  law: 
Amis,  Thomas  W.  Hofhelnz,  Walter  H. 

Harris,  Victor  E.  Jensen,  EKiane  S. 

Bartlett,  Stephen  C.       Kessler.  Robert  G. 
Baiungardner,  Carroll  Leonhardt,  George  T., 

a.  Jr. 

Behm,  JohnR.  Martell.  David  W. 

Bibles.  Jerry  D.  McGeehan,  Stanley  M., 

Bowen.  Dennis  R.  Jr. 

Brenan,  Richard  P.        Meskan,  Donald  J. 
Brlgham,  Don  A.  Moyer,  Lawrence  R. 

Buck,  Leslie  E.  Mullen.  William  F. 

Clvelll,  Joseph  R.  Owens,  Jack  C. 

Clark,  Dan  W.  Prosch,  Thomas  J. 

Cline,  John  T.  Reynolds,  James  C. 

Collins,  Michael  E.         Robinson,  Larry  W. 
Common,  Anthony  T.  Rooke,  John  A. 
Cumpeton,  George  W.  Saeger,  Herbert  F. 
Curtis,  Bill  B.  Sageblel,  Walter  C. 

Dublnsky.  Ronald  L.     Scheuren,  William  J. 
Frost.  Robert  E.  Smldt.  John  D. 

Gallup,  Bryan  A.  Ulm,  Richard  H. 

Gets,  Alan  C.  Underwood.  James  L. 

Glass,  Richard  H.  Water  field,  Robert  G. 

Goforth,  Robert  K.        Waters,  Kenneth  D. 
GroesftiBS,  George  H.     Westmlller,  Paul  B. 
H<^lp>TYntn,  Richard  A.    Williamson,  John  C. 
Hagener,  Robert  L.        Wolson,  Abraham  W. 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  flrst  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Bakw,  Richard  W.  England.  Gary  L. 

Barbee.  Alden  H.,  Jr.      Everett,  William  E. 
Bartlett.  Jack,  Jr.  Fallon,  Timothy  J. 

Bergan.  Darrel  T.  Faulkner,  James  P. 

BrlndeU,  William  F.       Fetterly.  Roger  A. 
Brown.  James  B.  Gllmartin.  Martin  T. 

Burrows.  William  J.       Hansen,  Dawson  P. 
Calvert,  John  D.  Harvlll,  William  B. 

CampbeU,  Donald  B.      Healy,  David  Y. 
Cason,  Billy  A.  Helnzereing,  Conrad 

CoMly.  Eric  J.  W. 

Connell,  Carey  B.,  Jr.     Hendricks,  Dick  D. 
Cooper.  John  R.  Hlnes,  Oscar  J. 

Crane.  William  B.  Hobbs.  Claude  C. 

Daniels.  Robert  L.  Ilzhoefer,  Robert  E. 

Davidson,  Jerry  Jacobs,  Richard  E. 

Defrles.  Christian  F.,     Janss,  Peter  F. 

Jr.  Judklns,  Cliff  J.  HI 

Durham.  Thomas  R.      Kalas,  Warren  D. 
Dyer,  Wallace  N..  Jr.      Kanaley,  Thomas  P., 
Eisenson,  Henry  L.  Jr. 


Kelley.  WlUlam  R. 
Klllanskl,  Joseph  R. 
Klnser,  George  A. 
Kllngele,  Terence  G. 
Koch,  Nell  D. 
Lacroix,  Carroll  M. 
Lecy,  Henry  E. 
Lewis,  Thomas  E. 
Loveless,  Graden  E. 
Maddocks,  Maynard 

W. 
Mathews,  Robert  A., 

Jr. 
Mattla,  Henry  L. 
Maxwell,  Harold  J. 
McMenamln,  John  J., 

Jr. 
Meredith,  Martin  W. 
Miller,  Clifford  S. 
Moffett.  Donald  L. 
Mueller,  Gerard  H. 
Munson,  Rolfe  L. 
Murley.  Thomas  E. 
Nevlns,  William  J.. 

Jr. 
Olson,  Glenn  A. 
Osborn,  William  F. 
Owens,  Terry  D. 
Paydo,  Michael  A. 
Peterson,  Bruce  R. 
Pollard,  Stephen  P. 
Pyle.  Harold  P..  Jr. 
Quadrlnl,  Frank  J., 

Jr. 
Randall,  Jesse  T. 


Ranta.  Roger  J. 
Rauscher.  Thomas  J. 
Reld,  Lawrence  E. 
Reves,  Samuel  S. 
Rlchter,  Charles  J. 
Sales,  Joseph  R. 
Schlagel,  Gordon  R. 
Shaw,  "H"  "J" 
Sherman,  Wajnne  F. 
Sherwln,  Robert  S. 
Shields,  John  M. 
Bites,  David  T. 
Snedeker,  Munson  R. 
Strickland,  James  D.. 

Jr. 
Summe,  Robert  C. 
Tanzman,  Arnold 
Therrlault.  Anton  E. 
Thomson,  Richard  T., 

Jr. 
Tlerney.  Michael  W. 
Trlstany.  John  P. 
Usher,  Rockeley  B. 
Vacca,  Donald  U. 
Vanes,  John  M. 
Wallace,  Daniel  T. 
Walsworth,  William 

A. 
Wardlaw,  Robert  W.. 

Jr. 
Wasko,  Michael  J. 
Watklns.  Thomas  L. 
Wlegand.  Robert  W. 
Wllllamfl,  Gary  W. 
Wood,  Charles  H. 


The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  flrst  lieutenanf 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Akin,  Robert  M.  Kaljlan,  Dan 

Allen,  James  S.  Knight,  John  B. 

Banks,  Andrew  B..  Korman,  Robert  C. 

Jr.  Krueger,  Peter  A. 

Baranowski,  Joseph       Kruse,  Philip  R. 

T.  Madlgan,  Edward  F. 

Bertram,  Barry  J.  Marshall,  James  H. 

Brenan,  Michael  H.        Martin.  John  S. 
Brown,  George  W.  May,  James  E.,  Jr. 

Brown,  John  M.,  Jr.       Mills,  Harry  R. 
Buckley,  James  E.  Moffett,  James  H. 

Bullard,  Clyde  A.,  Jr.     Morris,  Jc*n  D. 
Carroll,  Michael  M.        Newsom,  Bobby  J. 
Childress,  Clyde  "O".     Nicholson,  Robert  G. 

Jr.  Ntinn,  Albert  N. 

Decastro,  Howard  L.      Palatini,  Anthony 
Dejong,  Gerald  Pearce,  WUllam  M. 

Dickey,  Clarence  D.        Plnson,  Raymond  G. 
Eikenbery,  Tod  A.  Rea,  John  M. 

Garland.  John  D.  Ripley,  Michael  J. 

Gibson,  Tliomas  M.        Rum m el,  WlUlam  H. 
Graham,  Gordon  L.        Salem.  Donald  L. 
Gram,  Ivar  R.  Sandvoes,  Bert  E.  G. 

Grlflln,  James  R.  Scholl,  Robert  B..  Jr. 

Hadley.  Allen  C.  Stockbiirger,  Arthur  L. 

Halllday,  Bartholomew  Thrash,  Ronald  J. 

G.  in  Underhlll,  Lonnle  S. 

Holland,  Kenneth  D.     Walters,  Francis  M.,  Jr. 
Hull,  Longstreet  M.       Yatsko,  Anthony  A. 
In  thiNavt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  UjB. 
Navy  for  tempwrary  promotion  to  the  grades 
Indicated  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

To  be  chief  vjarrant  officers .  W-3 

Acuff,  Bumis  R.  Bohline,  John  C. 

Allen,  Howard  W.  Bonenberger.    Norman 
Altlzcr,  Robert  B.  G. 

Altomare,  Gasper  R.  Booth,  R^nklln  H. 

Alves,  Frank  Brasher,  Willie  R. 

Ambrose,  Timothy  J.  Breddlng.  James  B. 

Andress,  Samuel  E.  Brlley,  George  L. 

Arnott.  Joeepb  R.  Brown,  Raymond  W. 

Baler.  Kenneth  C.  Broylee.  Ksrmlt  B. 

Beckner,  Charles  C.  Brumbaugh,  France  W. 

B««g.  Robert  W.  Burger.  Blmer  8. 

Belles,  Harry  J.  Carroll,  William  O. 

Bishop,  Herbert  H.  Cash,  John  C. 

Bloomfield,  Albert  B.  Cavanaugh,  Charles  H. 

Bocko.  Peter  P.  Chapman,  Homer  L. 
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ClirUtanaan.  Jack  C. 
ClvrUtl*.  Harold  D. 
Clark.  HtImi  D. 
Cl«m«nta.  WUltam  R. 
Colt«r.  L— II  H. 
Cook.  Clukrl««  B. 
Corbln.  "M  r 
Coraum,  William  C. 
CottraU.  BlUy  R. 
Cree,  Donald 
CrouM,  Hannan  F. 
Culllnan,  Jobn  F. 
Danlal,  Charlaa  L. 
Day,  Gordon  H..  Jr. 
I>eb««ek«.  Ivan  J. 
Dodge,  Jamaa  H..  Jr. 
Donnalljr,  Fradarlck  J 
Dracoulaa,  Harry  L. 
Dredger,  Robert  F. 
Duenwald.  Vernon  D 
Eella,  Biuton  B. 
Elklna,  Harvey  W. 
Emond.  Ftancla  L. 
Bngle,  Claranoe  W. 
Kngler,  Dosiald  A. 
Epoch,  WUbert  M. 
Eatea.  liartln  C. 
Famham,  Charles  R  , 

Jr. 
Fazer,  Vernon  T. 
Feeney,  Jamea  F. 
Fore,  Ralph  W. 
Forgey.  Auguttlne  H. 
Foraen,  Qeorge  U. 
Foster.  Albert  W..  Jr. 
Foiule,  Howard  M. 
Gardner,  John  F. 
Gentry,  Garald  H. 
Glblln,  Walter  L. 
Olbeon,  William  E. 
Gilbert,  Edgar  L.,  Jr. 
Glace,  Jamaa  H. 
Goodwin.  Ballard  B. 
Gordon.  Robert  C. 
Graham,  PhlUp  J. 
Grlffln.  Robert  A. 
Gruester,  Sidney  L. 
Haffey,  John  B. 
Hamryszak.  Peter  J. 
Hansen,  Donald  A. 
Hayes.  Charlaa  R. 
Heeney,  Joaeph  F. 
Hlgglns.  Dean  8. 
Hill.  Jamea  W. 
Hoff.  Robert  T. 
Hollowell.  Joaeph  M 
Holmea,  Tberon  C. 
Howell.  Abbla  R. 
Huddleston.  Howard  E 
Hughea.  Raymond  W. 
Johnson.  Byron  W. 
Johnson.  Harley.  Jr. 
Joyner.  Edward  C. 
Kelly.  Francis  H. 
Key.  Thomaa  F..  Jr. 
Knutaon.  Robert  G. 
Kopchlnaky.  Bdward 

A. 

Lamb.  Jamaa  H. 
Lane,  Robert  T. 
Lofgren,  Earl  W. 
Lof  tus,  Joaeph  F. 
Long,  Henry  A..  Jr. 
Lowe.  Kenneth  A. 
Lydon,  John  F. 
MadeweU.  John  A. 
llalloy,  Lloyd  L..  Jr. 
Mankln.  Robert  N. 
Mann,  Robert  H. 
Mansell,  John  T..  Jr. 
Marlnlak,  George  W. 
ICarlino.  Lena  U. 
Martin,  Vlneant  E. 
Mathlaaen.  Vernon  A. 
Mathlson.  Hlmar  L. 
May.  Wlllla  C^  Jr. 
Mayer.  Bdward  J. 
McCarron.  John  H. 
McCay.  Oaorta  B. 
McClura,  Laatar  Q. 


McCracken.  Jamea  M. 

McKelvey.  Allen  O. 

McNaugbt.  Ray  A. 

MlUer.  WUllam  V. 

Mllllgan.  John  C. 

Mitchell.  Harold  H. 

Morlssette.  Luclan  O. 

Murray.  Eugene  C. 

Newton.  Thomas  A. 

Noonan.  Robert  J. 

Pace.  William  J. 

Parrett,  Vanlta  F. 

Peteraen.  Hans  P. 

Pick.  Robert  J. 

Plerson,  Harmon  L. 

Plttman.  Ora  L. 

Pitts.  Jewel  C. 

Porter.  Newell  H. 

Prince.  Loula  F. 

Prlak.  Lloyd  E. 

Pryor.  Walter  T. 

Racette.  Arthur  H. 

Ram  bo.  Jack  Wesley 

Ramsey,  James  M. 

Redden,  Dennis  J. 

RevoUnsky.  Walter  R. 

Rewuckl.  Henry 

Rhoculee,  Richard  C. 
Jr. 

Rice.  Harold  B. 

Rlggar.  Jack  W. 
Romenskl.  Edward 
W. 

Rooney,  Philip  J. 

Rowland,  George  H., 

Jr. 
Rutkofske.  John  A. 
Sanchea,  Rogello,  Jr. 
Scanlan.  Philip  T. 
Scblals.  Alvln   E. 
Schwerdtfeger.   Wil- 
liam K. 
Sekerak.  Francis  A. 
Shealy.  Harold  O. 
Sheeu.  Robert  T. 
Sheldon.   Robert  E. 

Jr. 
Shontz,  Michael 
Simmons.    Albert  F. 
Sloat.  Lewis  D. 
Smith.  Clark  L. 
Smith.  WUllam  R. 
Smolskl,  Stephen 
Splsak.  Frank 
Steffen.  John  V. 
Stenstrom.  Joseph  F. 
Still.  Stephen  R..  Jr. 
Stone,  Thurman  R. 
Stromstedt.  Dale  R. 
Stubbe.  James  E. 
Sudol.  Elvlna  J 
Sullivan.  John  V. 
Summers.  Clarence  E. 
Talton.  Lewis  E. 
Taylor.  Earl  P. 
Taylor.  Jodie  V. 
Tenney.  Leo  C. 
Tbocnpson.  Homer  C. 
Travis.  John  R. 
Treanor.  Peter  F. 
Unkle.  Osborne  L. 
Upton.  "L  R" 
Walsh.  William  K. 
Webb.  Howard  J  .  Jr. 
Welch.  Calvin  K. 
Wheeling,  James  T. 
Williams,  James  V.  P. 
Williams,  Joseph  H. 
Willis,  Donald  W. 
Wilson.  Charles  E. 
Windham.  Joe  C. 
Wltkoekl.  Cheslaw 
Wooten.  Robert  W. 
Tackle.  Milton  R. 
Yates.  Wallace  O. 
Zacharlas,  Clarence  J. 
Zelechoakl,  Stanley  F. 
Zimmerman.  Paul  W. 
Zwer,  Don  O. 


To  be  chief  icarrant  offlcerg,  W-4 


Abney.  Walter  R. 
Aemmer,  Donald  A. 
Allen.  Charles  N. 
Anderson.  Dale  K. 
Axtell.  Clair  F  .  Jr. 
Balasan.  Robert 
Baron.  Theodore  J. 
Barry.  Harry  L. 
Barry.  Timothy  A. 
Barton.  Robert  J. 
Blckel,  Charles  W. 
Blcvlns.  WUllam  C 
Blood,  Hiawatha  E 
Boland,  Charles  L 
Booth.  Robert  C 
Bordelon,  Buford  T 
Bracken.  Christopher 
Bracy,  Lloyd  E 
Bradley,  Robert  E 
Brahln,  Sidney  A 

Samuel  N 

Charles  E. 

Denton  C. 

Edward  C 

Leo  E 

Alien  C 


Jr 


Brooks 

Brown. 

Brown, 

Brown, 

Brown, 

Bryson 

Buck.  Billy 

Burdett,  L<esta  D 

Burdette.  Claude  N. 

Burns,  Lawrence  C  , 

Sr. 
Calfee.  Julian  E 
Cantrell.  Warren  P 
Carney.  James  J. 
Carr,  Franklin  P. 
Carrozza,  Salvatore 
Chapln.  Junior  R 
ChUders,  Sanford  L. 
Cobb.  Arthur  E. 
Cook,  Harry  C. 
Crawford.  Jark 
Crlbbs.  Dossey  C. 
Crlm.  Marvin  E 
Crowell.  James  L. 
Cseselka,  John 
Dall.  Geor(?e  O 
Dauenhauer.  Eldon  O 
DauteuU.  Pierre  P 
Davis.  Alan  B 
Davis.  Robert  E 
Deal.  Franklin  D 
Dehnbostel.  John  H 
Dlnga.  John  A 
Dixon,  Robert  E  .  Jr 
Doyle.  Alfred  L. 
Doyle,  Roger  V. 
Drell,  Warren  J 
Dressel.  Howard  B 
Dudley,  Melvln  L 
Duhalme,  Arthur  R 
Eades,  Earl  W. 
Edalgo.  Tyson 
Pazlo,  Michael 
Petterman.  Melvln  W 
Pltihu^h,  Herman 

H  ,  Jr 
Plynn,  James  L. 
Fowler.  Blon,  Jr 
Prazee.  Wilton  J. 
Freel,  James  H. 
Friend,  Donald  E. 
Frye,  Ward  W. 
Prye,  Warren  A 
Gardner.  Wayne  R 
Gay,  George  L. 
Oolbskl,  Edward  J 
Oordy,  Granville  E 
Gore.  Charles  A  .  Jr. 
Gould.  Alexander 
Oranlee.  Oayle  L. 
Guzy.  Edward  M. 
Hall.  James  A. 
Hammond.  Robert  R  . 

Jr. 
Harris.  Walter  B. 
Harrison.  Fred,  Jr. 
Barter.  Richard  S. 
Hartley,  Clair  C. 


Hayes.  Layton  A. 
Heckendorf .  Leonard 

H 
Henke.  Walter  L. 
Hill.  Eugene  L. 
Hlntz.  Loyd  O 
HofTsetz.  Robert  F. 
HoUey.  Bernard  M. 
Howell,  Albert  W 
Hudglns.  Luther  M 
H\id8on,  James  H. 
Hull.  WUllam  T. 
Hunter.  Vincent  M. 
Jr  Ivery.  Edward  S 
Johnson.  Joseph  H. 
Jones.  WUllam  S. 
Jorgensen.  Herbert  R. 
Kanevel.  Jack  R 
Klein,  Marcus  G 
Kiimmer.  Arthur  J 
I.ithen.  Sylvest«T  H 
Lenon.  Horace  G 
Leroy,  John  D  ,  Jr 
Lewis.  Eugene  I 
Lowl.s,  Francis  M 
l.ipe.  James  C 
Livingston.  Lyle  W 
Lovelace.  D.irrell  M 
Lunt.  Alfred  G. 
M  ible    Earl  D 
M.icnaughton,  John  R 
Marlon.  Geori;e  L. 
M.irtln.  Melvln  L 
M  itson.  Pr mcls  M. 
Mazza.  Robert  J 
Matthews.  Carl  W 
McCaffrey.  John  W 
McConnell,  Howard  E 
McDonald.  Edwin  W. 

J 
McPall,  Henry  R. 
McOulre,  Shely  W. 
Mclnnls.  Edwin  L  ,  Jr 
Miller.  Daniel  J 
MIntz.  Kermlt  T 
Moore,  Orange  J.,  Jr. 
Moorehead,  Harold  L. 
Morris,  Benjamin  P 
Morrison.  William  M. 
Morrlasey,  Robert  M. 
Mount.  Marvin  A. 
Myers.  Russel  E. 
Nash.  Kenneth  P. 
Nelson.  Carl  A. 
NewUl,  Lawrence  E. 
Nickel,  Steve  J. 
Nobel  Lowell  I. 
Oaterman.  Joseph  F. 
Page.  Jack  W. 
Palmer.  Charles  E 
Palmer,  Roger  A. 
Parks,  Joe 
Perdue,  Samuel  K. 
Peverada,  Caesar  L. 
PlckerUl,  Henry  S 
Powner,  Walter  J  , 
Ragan.  Lionel  B 
Ramage,  Rudel  E 
Redding.  Victor  L 
Raddoch.  Donald  W 
Renshaw.  WUllam   M. 
Resch.  Raymond  R. 
Rlchcreek.  Edmund  V 
Rosenkoetter,  Russell 

E 
Sawyer.  Robert  S 
Scheppmann,  Leroy  E 
Schmidt,  John  J 
Shaw,  Garland  R 
Shea.  Richard  H 
Shirley.  Raymond  R. 
Sims.  Curtis  H. 
Skoldberg.  George  W 
Slater.  Charles 

Coleman  D 

Gerald  P. 

Henry  J. 

Lester  L. 


Jr. 


Smith, 
Smith, 
Smith. 
Smith. 


Jr 


Smith.  Paul  F  Vaughan.  Troyce  D. 

Smith.  Sidney  P.  Vodoplch.  Frank 

Southard.  Conward  B  Walker.  Jack  H. 


Speer,  Charles  D. 
Steele,  Burton,  A. 
Taylor.  Rex  C, 
Tenney.  Charles  A 
Thomas,  Harry  A. 
Thompson,  Robert  A 
Tucker.  Lester  B. 
TuUy,  Harold  J. 
Tworek,  Flavlus  S. 


Warwick.  Charles  A  . 

Jr. 
Watklnson,  Harry  M. 
Jr  Webster,  William  W. 
West,  WUllam  O. 
Wlckham.  Jack  E. 
Williams.  Thomas  W. 
WUllg.  Paye  L. 
Wright,  Gerald  W. 


Unger,  George  W.,  Jr.    Wright.  VlrgU  W. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  US. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grades 
Indicated  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

To  be  chief  warrant  officers,  W-3 
Ana(?nostou.  Angelo  Hutchison,  Prank 
B^ldasarl,  NUo  J  McOroarty.  Edward  J. 

Rowman.  Glenn  P  Mitchell.  Leonard  T. 

Butler.  Crelghton  P       Nagle,  Richard  R. 
Campbell.  William  H.  Neyer.  Arthur  E. 
Canfleld.  Glenn  R.  Shrum,  Wayne  A. 


White.  Charles  R. 
Whltt,  WUllam  P. 
Wright.  Scott  E. 


Donovan.   Peter  B. 
Falnl.  Orlando  R. 
Gay,  WUllam  C. 
Goldberg.  Sol 

To   be  chief  warrant  officers,   W~4 

Adcock.  Cecil  A.  Hayes.  WUllam  R. 

Albert.  Cyril  H.  Holden,  James  B. 

Anderson,  Kenneth  E  Howard.  John  R. 

Asseier.  August  H.  Ischar.  Dowglas 


Bacon,  Everett  R, 
Baldwin.  Joseph  C. 
Barksdale.  Leon  K. 
Book,  Mac 
Brad,  Carl 
Brlnson.  Marlon  H. 
Brooks,  Loyn  R. 
Burdyshaw,  Loyd  R. 
Case,   Alexander 


Jones,  Harold  E. 
KiUberg,  Kenneth  O. 
Knutson,  Orton  L. 
Lalley,  James  M. 
Lankford,  John  R. 
Lasley,  Claude  H. 
Lazenby,  James  H. 
Lewis,  Don  E.,  Jr. 
Ludwlg.  Russell  L. 


Chrlstensen.  Knud  H.  Malik.  Joseph,  Jr. 
Crawford,  Gordon  H.    Maroney,  Prank  J. 
Crosthwalte, 


Frederick  N. 
Cunningham. 

Albert  L. 
Danaher,  John  S. 
Dersham,  George  E. 
Dickenson.  Waldo  E. 
Dmoch,  John 
Dorton.  Charles  C. 


Maurer.  Richard  H. 
Moon,  WUllam  N. 
Morrow,  Paul  E. 
Oulle,  Keith  N. 
Padget,  Bernard  B. 
Palmer.  Robert  W. 
Parker.  Guy  J. 
Radcllff.  George  T. 
Rlp>06a.  Oulseppe 


Drechsler,  Max  K.,  Jr    Rivers,  Lee  D. 


EttUng.  Sheldon 
Evans.  Joseph  L. 
Falconer,  Leroy  D. 
Farmer.  Eddie  L. 
Farmer,  PaiU  E. 


P.oblnson,  James  W. 
Schardln.  Roy  K..  Jr. 
t^hannon,  Mark  L. 
thick,  Clifford  D. 
Smith,  ThurlowS. 


Garrison.  Randolph  J  Snoey.  Jakob 
Orunwald.  Otto  A  .  Jr  Stark,  George  R. 
Hamilton,  Donald  L.     Svennlngsen.  Arne  R. 
Hammock,  James  C.      Vanauken.  MerrUl  J. 
Harrell.  Dexter  E.  Wicks,  Clifford  C. 

Hart.  Robert  N. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  US. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  In  the  line  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Jerms.  Robert  L. 
Schlegel.  Kurt  A. 

Mary  A  Curtis  for  permanent  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  In  the  line  of  the 
U  S  Navy  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided   by   law. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  US. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  in  the  line  and 
staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Ayre.  D<inald 
B.irry,  Richard  D. 
Benson,  Peter  H. 
BrogUo.  John  D. 


Dooley.  John  J. 
Johns,  James  E. 
Partlow,  Joseph  A. 
Stevens,  Stanley  L. 
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SXJPPLT    CORPS 

Goodman,  David  R.       Myers,  Cecil  B.,  Jr. 
J.iap.  Joseph  D.  Paskawltz,  Selwyn  S. 

Kee,  WUllam  D..  Jr. 

dVIL    XNGINKXS    CORPS 

Moran,  John  P. 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  VS. 
Navv.  serving  In  a  higher  grade,  tor  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grades  Indicated  sub- 
jeot  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law : 

To  be  chief  warrant  officers.  W-3 

Hlxson,  James  T. 
Schlavone,  Anthony  J. 

To  be  chief  warrant  officers,  W-i 
Clarke,  Wlot  L. 
Corday.  Earl  F. 
Mayle.  Arthur  E. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  UJ3. 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grades 
indicated    subject   to   quallflcatlon   therefor 

as  provided  by  law:  i 

To  be  chief  warrant  officers,  W-3 
Benson.  Louis  R.  Koerner.  John  O 


Brugler.  Louis  W. 
Caporlccl.  Joseph  A. 
Garden.  James  C. 
Cox,  James  T. 
El  worth.  Raymond  F. 
Evans,  Richard  L.,  Jr. 
Kwlng.  John  E..  Jr. 
Fergerstrom.  Gilbert 

C. 
Franck.  Delbert  E. 
Jackson,  Lewis  L.,  Jr. 
Jones.  Robert  W. 


Leamons,  John  B. 
McNUr,  Eugene  B. 
Stauffer,  Donald  W. 
Taylor,  WUllam  K. 
Thompson,  Perry  T., 

Jr. 
Toomey.  Robert  B. 
Trlplett,  Franklin  I.. 

Jr. 
nngemach,  Selbert  A. 
Warp,  Arthur  J. 
Welch,  Stanley  C. 
Wright,  Bdwin  A. 


The  following-named  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  in 
the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy  in  the 
permanent  grade  of  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
and  in  the  temporary  grade  of  lieutenant: 

David  W.  Harned  Thomas  H.  Oswald 

Joseph  A.  Master  bone  Allen  R.  Ruth 

Charles  M.  Maskell,  U.S.  Navy,  for  trans- 
fer to  and  appointment  in  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  in  the  permanent  grade  of  lieutenant 
(junior  grade). 

John  P.  Lynch  III  (Naval  Reserve  Oflacers* 
Training  Corps  candidate)  to  be  a  perma- 
nent ensign  in  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

Jerome  M.  Kopel  (Navy  enlisted  scientific 
education  program)  to  be  a  permanent  en- 
sign In  the  line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

John  H.  Leonard  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  temporary 
lieutenant  conunander  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  CcH-ps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


in  the  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1211. 


Alan  C.  Newburger 
EmU  E.  Pollard 


Kayton,  Kenneth  B 

To  be  chief  voarrant  offlcera,  W-4 
Carpenter,  James 
Carter.  Richard  W. 
Moye,  Edwin  B. 


Jerome  H.  Davis 
Jamea  M.  Pitts,  Jr. 
Thomas  N.  Markbam 

Robert  M.  Hoffman  (Naval  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Dental 
Corpa  of  the  Navy,  for  temporary  service, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
Tided  by  law. 

Bennle  Krupa,  UJ3.  Navy  retired  crfllcer,  to 
be  a  chief  warrant  officer.  W-4.  in  the  Navy, 
for  temporary  service,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  1211. 

Marvin  A.  Ennis,  XJS.  Navy  retired  officer, 
to  be  a  permanent  chief  warrant  officer,  W-3. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  23. 1963 : 

Depaetment  of  Labor 

Ewan  Clague,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Suevet 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the   following   for   permanent   appointment 
to   the   grades  Indicated  In  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey: 

To  be  commanders 
Pentli  A.  Stark 
Merljm  E.  Natto 
Alfred  C.  Holmes 

To  be  lieutenants 

Francis  D.  Moran  Charles  K.  Paul 

John  W.  Brlcker  Dee  E.  Kimbeli 
Donald  J.  Florwick 

To  be  ensigns 

James  H.  AUred  Robert  T.  Coffin 

Gordon  E.  Mills  Henry  L.  Plttock  in 

Paul  W.  Larsen  Ronald  W.  Elonen 

Michael  Gemperle  John  B.  Jones 

Leland  L.  Belnke  Thomas  E.  Ryder 

Christian  Andreasen  Edgar  N.  VaU 

To  be  captain 
Glenn  W.  Moore 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 
Kelly  E.  Tsggart 

To  he  lieutenanta 
Francis  D.  Moran 
John  W.  Bricker 
Donald  J.  Florwick 

To  be  ensign 
Danford  A.  Moore 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Senator     Monroney     Delhran     Oologak 
Dedication  Address 


Condlt.  Norman  E.  Young,  Robert  B. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  23. 1963 

Mr.     EDMONDSON.    Mr.      Speaker, 

last  month  on  July  20.  members  of  Okla- 
homa's congressional  delegation,  leading 
business  and  political  figures  in  Okla- 
homa, and  hundreds  of  Oklahoma  citi- 
zens joined  together  in  dedicating  the 
Oologah  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

This  was  a  memorable  event  in  Okla- 
homa and  it  culminated  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  many  who  have  followed  the 
progress  of  the  Oologah  project  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  it  was  first 
authorized  in  1938. 

The  Oologah  Dam  and  Reservoir  Is  the 
first  major  unit  to  be  completed  on  the 
Arkansas-Verdigris  River  navigation 
project. 

One  of  the  highlights  at  the  Oologah 
dedication  ceremonies  was  the  speech 
delivered  by  Oklahoma's  able  senior 
Senator,  the  Honorable  Mm  Monroney. 


Senator  Monkonxy  has  been  a  champion 
of  water  conservation  and  development 
throughout  his  illustrious  career  in  the 
UJ3.  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate. 

Senator  Monroney's  remarks  point  out 
In  graphic  terms  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Arkansas  River  develop- 
ment program  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing to  develop  and  conserve  our  water 
resources.  The  complete  text  of  his  re- 
marks follows: 
Rkicaucs  of  Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monronet 

AT  THE  Dedication  of  Oolooah  Dam.  Jtilt 

20.  1963 

Today  we  dedicate  the  first  of  three  great 
projects  that  make  possible  the  first  man- 
made  navigation  channel  in  Oklahoma. 

Mark  Twain  once  said  that  the  Army  En- 
gineers had  started  out  to  make  the  Mis- 
sissippi over  again — a  task  which  he  claimed 
was  exceeded  only  by  the  original  job.  We 
are  in  the  same  posture  as  we  envision  the 
massive  Job  undertaken  on  the  unruly  Arkan- 

But  here  we  are — at  a  dedication  service 
for  the  Oologah  Dam  and  Reservoir,  which 
was  first  authorized  25  years  ago.  Next  year 
we  wUl  dedicate  the  Eufaula  project  (dam 
to  be  completed  Jime  1064) ,  which  wlU  con- 
trol the  Canadian  River  system,  and  the  Key- 
stone project  (dam  to  be  cc»npleted  Decem- 
ber 1064).  which  will  control  the  upper 
Arkansas  and  all  Its  major  tributaries  above 


the  confiuence  of  the  Verdigris,  which  Is 
controUed  by  this  great  project. 

Oologah,  Eufaula.  and  Keystone — three 
great  motin tains  of  earth,  rock,  steel,  and 
concrete  erected  across  three  unruly  rivers. 
These  had  to  be  completed  before  we  could 
direct  our  attention  to  the  construction  of 
the  navigation  canal. 

The  tons  and  tons  of  silt  carried  by  the 
Canadian,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Verdigris 
had  to  be  trapped — the  torrents  of  flood 
waters  had  to  be  Impounded — before  we 
could  begin  the  locks  and  dams,  the  revet- 
ments, and  the  channel  straightening  which 
will  form  our  waterway  to  the  sea. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  adopted  a 
unique  way  of  putting  all  the  pieces  together 
in  the  right  way  at  the  right  time.  They 
call  it  the  "Critical  Path  Method."  This 
system  Is  one  devised  by  the  armed  serv- 
ices for  programing  construction  of  complex 
missile  base  systems.  It  was  also  used  suc- 
cessfully In  the  Navy's  Polaris  program.  I 
am  told  that  by  following  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  "mechanical  brain"  the  con- 
struction schedule  can  be  maintained  with 
the  reliable  assurance  of  navigation  to  Pine 
Bluff  In  1068.  to  Fort  Smith  In  1060,  and  to 
Catoosa  In  1070,  provided,  of  course,  that 
Congress  fvirnlshes  the  money.  I  assure  you 
that  It  Is  the  objective  of  the  Oklahoma  dele- 
gation to  see  to  that. 

The  Arkansas  project  is  expected  to  ex- 
ceed the  beneflte  of  the  already  developed 
Tennessee,  which  is  used  as  the  "showcaee- 
of  America  to  foreign  visitOTS  interested  In 
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tb»  lUld  of  eeoaMTvatlon.  and  w1i«r«  prtTat* 
InTvatnMOt  ta  Job-crMttlng  Industziea  alone 
what  was  one*  a  vaataaa.  danfaroiu  rlv«r  has 
already  MVpHMd  Um  total  pabllc  InvMt- 
mant  raqutrsd  to  control  lU  waten. 

Wa  baTa  ae  raaaon  to  bHlera  that  our 
Arkanaaa  will  not  davalop  aa  proflubly  aa 
tha  great  Obto,  whioh.  la  returning  111  on 
each  $1  lii>Mtad  The  former  chlaX  of  Kn- 
gineera.  MuMmmmk  Xtachaer,  lald  at  Tulaa  that 
we  had  an  tha  raeourcea  that  nuula  the  In- 
duatrlal  eoaaplas  of  the  Ohio  grow  at  the 
raU  <a  91  Mlllon  par  year,  plua  a  great 
aiNDidaiiaa  ef  ttmi  reaouroaa  and  bauxite. 
Who  here  wleliae  to  diapute  the  chlafT 

The  OoltnaMa  Rlrer  development  la  re- 
turning $S  to  •!,  the  lower  MleeUalppl  $6  to 
•1.  and  the  lover  Colorado  almoat  (3  to  $1. 

Where  elaa  can  we  InTest  to  secure  such  a 
yt^ntimnmm  r«tum?  I  favor  economy  In  Qot- 
emment.  X  faTor,  when  poaalhle  a  balanced 
budget.  Bui  I  alao  favor  accelerating  the 
Inveatmenta  tbat  we  aa  a  Oorernment  make 
In  our  aoU  and  water  programa. 

Bach  projaot  «e  create  U  the  equivalent 
of  a  new  Induatry.  It  createa  Joba.  which 
mffani  payroUa.  It  creates  new  opportunity 
for  lnd\iatrtaa  and  for  recreation.  Bach  visi- 
tor to  tlUa  projaet  will  spend  an  average  of 
$3  per  day.  Ha  will  create  a  demand  for 
capital  liiieXiimHi  of  $10  to  supply  him 
with  goods  and  aerrlcee. 

Our  food  frland  and  colleague  Senator 
Tmjmxovn.  teattfylng  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Oommlttea.  poUited  out  that  since  1900 
the  United  Statea  had  spent  $21  5  bUllon  on 
Army  Bnglnaer,  Bureau  o(  Reclamation,  and 
Tenneeeea  Tallay  programs.  He  pointed  out 
that  thla  la  leae  than  one-third  ot  the 
amount  hiirtjetiwl  for  defense  purpoeea  for 
the  coming  year.  The  Ck>rpa  of  Engineer* 
haa  edvlaed  ua  that  this  project  will  create 
in  ezceaa  of  gl  billion  In  new  business  each 
year  for  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas,  and  the 
direct  beneflta  from  Its  operation  will  amount 
to  964.5  million  a  year,  which  la  M  million 
more  In  annual  benefits  than  is  required  to 
amortize  tha  project  In  80  years. 

We  are  running  out  of  time.  We  need  to 
realize  that  our  demands  for  conservation 
are  growing  much  more  rapidly  than  our 
development  program. 

The  Ruaalana  are  determined  to  overtake 
the  United  Stataa  in  hydroelectric  power  and 
water  deralopmant  by  1975. 

Congreasloaal  committees  that  have  vis- 
ited Buari*  report  the  Russians  consider 
their  mighty  river  syartems  their  greateat 
Inexhauatlltla  reao\irce.  They  are  sparing  no 
effort  and  no  expense  to  have  the  greatest 
hameeeed  and  utilized  river  system  In  the 
world  (ependlng  92  to  our  %1 ) . 

The  jnrlortty  of  river  development  Is  hydro- 
electric powv.  navigation.  Irrigation,  flood 
control,  flah,  wildlife,  and  recreation,  water 
•upply. 

The  JJSMJL  la  catching  up  with  the  United 
States  In  electric  power  production,  the  basic 
field  In  which  supremacy  counts  heavily  in 
peaceful  and  economic  oompetltion  or  In 
event  of  war  (10  percent  of  river  Investment 
going  Into  power) . 

Although  the  United  States  is  still  far 
ahead,  with  143  million  Installed  kilowatts 
at  the  beginning  of  1960.  compared  with  53 
million  in  the  U.SJS.R..  the  Russians  could 
overtake  ua  In  1075 — In  12  years — unless  we 
speed  op  or  they  slow  down. 

The  U.8.8Jt.  allocates  almost  four-fifths 
of  Its  power  to  Industry.  The  United  Statea 
uses  a  far  smaller  share  of  Its  power  in 
goods-producing  Industry.  This  means  that 
the  U.S.SJt.  oould  surpass  the  United  States 
In  the  amount  of  power  allocated  to  Industry 
in   1973 — In  10  yecua. 

The  17B.SJL.  Tlgoroualy  pursuing  Its  oft- 
rtatad  goal  of  osvrtaklng  the  United  Statea 
In    eoonooile    production,    has    undertaken 


literally  hundreds   of   new  starts   on  water 
dsvelopments  within  the  past  5  years. 

lAdlea  and  gentlemen,  I  take  great  pleas- 
ure In  bringing  you  the  following  greetings 
from    the   President: 

Thx  Wnm  Hottss. 
WatMngUm.  July  13.  1943. 

T^e  completion  of  the  Oologah  Dam  and 
Reservoir  Is  an  event  of  considerable  satis- 
faction to  me.  Its  relief  of  the  misery  and 
loss  from  floods,  its  needed  water  supply, 
and  its  enhancement  of  recreational  and 
wild  life  opportunities  will  be  important 
contributions  to  a  better  life  for  the  people 
In  the  area.  As  a  key  reservoir  in  the  mul- 
tiple-purpose plan  for  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  Arkansas  River  Basin. 
It  signals  a  major  milestone  in  bringing  to 
the  people  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Kansas 
the  benefit  of  an  Invaluable  waterway  con- 
nection to  the  Mississippi.  This  occasion  is 
also  a  tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Kerr  and 
to  thoee  Members  of  Congress  who  are  par- 
ticipating today  In  the  dedication  exercises 

John  F.  Ken.vkbt. 


Report  of  National  Projects  Conuaitteo 
to  the  Natioaal  RiTert  and  Harbori 
CoBfreu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVBS 

Friday.  August  23,  1963 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  report  of 
the  national  projects  committee,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  recent 
50th  National — "Golden  Anniversary" — 
Convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  held  In  Washington, 
June  4-7,  1963. 

The  permanent  national  projects 
committee  of  the  congress  consists  of 
an  oustanding  expert  on  water  resource 
problems  from  each  of  the  major  drain- 
age basins  of  the  United  States.  They 
serve  without  compensation  of  any  kind 
whatsoever  and  bear  all  of  their  own  ex- 
penses when  coming  to  Washington  and 
while  serving  here  on  this  committee. 

The  committee's  purpose  Is  to  assist 
the  sponsors  of  projects  in  preparing 
and  presenting  their  data,  so  that  they 
may  be  placed  in  line  for  approval  The 
projects  recommended  by  the  committee 
and  endorsed  by  the  congress  are  vigor- 
ously pressed  for  Inclusion  In  the  Gov- 
ernment's public  works  program  and  ap- 
propriations or  allocation  of  funds 
sought  therefor. 

I  was  honored  to  be  asked  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  this  Important  committee, 
having  prevlou.sly  served  as  its  chairman 
for  a  number  of  years  during  my  former 
service  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  At  that  time  I  also  had  the 
honor  of  serving  as  a  national  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  congress,  and  presently  I  am 
serving  as  Its  regional  director  for  the 
lower  Great  Lakes  region. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  members  of 
thla  committee  for  their  public-spirited 


service  In  an  effort  to  assist  the  Congrea* 
of  the  United  States  and  the  govern- 
mental agencies  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  these  public  works,  as 
well  as  the  people  In  the  areas  to  be 
served  thereby. 

The  members  of  the  committee  who 
served  at  its  recent  session  are  as 
follows: 

Projects  committee:  Representative  Rob- 
EXT  T.  SxcassT  of  SenecavUle,  Ohio,  chair- 
man. 

New  England  division:  William  8.  Wise, 
executive  secretary,  Flood  and  Water  Policy 
Commission.  State  of  Connecticut.  Hartford. 
Conn. 

North  Atlantic  division:  Brig.  Oen.  James 
H.  Stratton.  U.S.  Army  (retired),  consulting 
engineer.  New  York.  N.Y. 

South  Atlantic  division:  Col.  George  W. 
Oillette.  US  Army  (retired),  chairman.  Wil- 
mington Port  and  Waterway  Development 
Conunisslon.  Wilmington.  NO. 

Southwestern  division:  Dale  Miller,  execu- 
tive vice  president.  Intraooastal  Canal  Asso- 
ciation of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  Houston, 
Tex. 

Lower  Mississippi  Valley  division:  Hu  B. 
Myers,  chief  engineer.  Department  of  Public 
Works.  State  of  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge.  La. 

North  Central  division:  Al.  Hansen,  comp- 
troller, city  of  Minneapolis.  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  vice  chairman. 

Missouri  River  division:  John  B.  Qulnn. 
executive  director,  Missouri  Valley  Develop- 
ment Association.  Inc..  Lincoln.  Nebr. 

Ohio  River  division:  J.  L  Perrey.  chief 
engineer.  Indiana  Flood  Control  and  Water 
Resources  Commission.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

North  Pacific  division:  Herbert  G.  West, 
executive  vice  president.  Inland  Empire 
Waterways  Association,  Walla  Walla.  Wash. 

South  Pacific  division:  Col.  Thomas  J. 
Weed.  US.  Army  (retired),  vice  president. 
National  Defense  Transportation  Association, 
Washington,  DC. 

Western  Inter-Mountain  Region:  Harold 
H.  Christy,  second  national  vice  president. 
National  Reclamation  Association,  Pueblo, 
Colo. 

The  report  follows: 

Report  or  ths  Psojects  CoMMrrm  to  thi 
50th  National  CoNvrNtTioN  or  ths  Na- 
tional  Rivers    and   Harbors    Congress 

JT-NE  7,  1963. 
Mr    Henst  H    Buckmaw, 
President.  National  Rii^ers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gre.19,   Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmaNT:  In  pursxiance  of  the 
call  of  the  president,  your  projects  commit- 
tee met  on  June  5.  1963,  to  consider  the 
projects  submitted  since  the  last  session  of 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
Hearings  were  afforded  all  who  made  appear- 
ance. 

The  committee  at  this  session  has  ex- 
amined 62  proposals  embracing  all  resource 
improvements  with  which  this  congress  la 
concerned.  Including  navigable  waterways, 
harbors,  flood  control,  hurricane  protection, 
soil  conservation,  reclamation,  and  water 
conservation. 

Of  the  proposals  examined,  this  conunlttee 
is  convinced  t^at  23  constitute  projects 
sound  in  conception,  needful,  and  sufflclenlly 
advanced  in  status  to  warrant  endorsement. 
Involving  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $247- 
06fl,000.  Fourteen  proposals  appear  to  be 
without  sufficiently  advanced  development 
to  warrant  project  endorsement  at  this  time, 
but  are  believed  to  be  meritorious  and  en- 
titled to  further  consideration  by  this  com- 
mittee, if  and  when  additional  information 
may  be  adequate  to  warrant  an  endorsed 
status.     We  find  that  on  2fl  proposals,  sur- 


1963 

,eys  have  been  authorlMd  but  the  reports 
of  said  surveys  have  not  been  completed  and 
ve  therefore  recommend  In  these  cases  that 
Congress  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  per- 
mit completion  of  these  surveys  as  soon  as 
practicable  in  order  that  action  may  be 
taken  toward  classification  by  this  congress. 
Appendix  A  of  thU  report  sets  forth  In  de- 
tail a  list  of  all  propoaals  and  projects  ex- 
amined and  the  action  taken  thereon. 

On  October  23,  1962,  President  Kennedy 
signed  the  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  and 
Flood  Control  Act.  This  act  authorized  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct,  modify,  or 
otherwise  participate  in  the  provision  of  199 
flood  control,  navigation,  water  conservation, 
and  other  water  resources  projects,  having  an 
estimated  Federal  cost  of  12.260.218.300. 

This  Includes  79  navigation  projects  at  an 
estimated  Federal  cost  of  $378,498,800:  12 
beach  erosion  control  projects  at  an  esti- 
mated Federal  cost  of  •19,876,000;  and  108 
flcxKl  control  (Including  multiple-purpose) 
projects  at  an  estimated  Federal  cost  of 
11.861,844,500. 

The  new  law  also  authorizes  amendment 
of  existing  beach  erosion  control  laws  to 
provide  for  Federal  payment  of  SO  percent 
of  the  cost  of  works  for  the  protection  of 
non-Federal  publicly  owned  or  publicly  used, 
shores  and  up  to  70  percent  of  the  cost  of 
protection  of  State  and  other  publicly  owned 
»hore  parks  and  conservation  areas  which 
meet  certain  criteria.  Previously.  It  was  88  V4 
percent  In  both  cases.  Authority  Is  pro- 
vided to  construct  small  shore  protection 
projects  not  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Congress  with  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
limited  to  $400,000.  and  the  law  authoriiees 
shore  protection  Investigations  at  Federal 
expense  In  lieu  of  the  present  basis  under 
which  local  InteresU  participate  equally  In 
study  costs. 

In  addition,  the  new  law  increases  the 
CJhlef  of  Engineers'  small  flood  control  proj- 
ect authority  from  $400,000  to  $1  million  for 
a  single  project.  The  limitation  on  the  over- 
all amount  which  may  bo  used  for  this  pro- 
gram In  any  one  fiscal  year  was  increased 
from  $10  to  $26  million. 

Other  items  of  Interest  In  the  bill  Include 
amendment  of  the  flood  control  emergency 
law  to  provide  for  repair  and  restoration  of 
Federal  hurricane  and  shore  protection 
works,  and  authority  for  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers to  develop  recreational  opportunities 
at  all  Army  water  resource  projects  (pre- 
viously limited  to  reservoir  projects). 

The  new  omnibus  act  also  authorizes  18 
survey;  for  flood  control  and  allied  purpoees 
and  8  surveys  In  the  interest  of  navigation. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Senate  version 
of  the  1962  Authorization  Act  Included  in- 
creases in  monetary  authorization  for  10 
river  basin  plans.  However,  when  the  bill 
went  to  conference,  these  Increases,  along 
with  several  projects  on  which  the  House 
committee  had  not  held  hearings,  were 
deleted  from  the  bill.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  made  the  commitment 
that  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  House  would  hold  public  hearings  on 
those  projects  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  next   Congress  convened. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings  during  April 
1963,  a  bill,  H.R.  6016.  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  prosecution  of  projects 
in  certain  river  basin  plans  for  flood  control, 
navigation,  and  other  purp>oses,  was  reported 
by  the  House  Public  Works  Conunlttee  on 
May  16.  1963.  The  bill  provides  increases 
in  monetary  authorization  for  10  river  baain 
plans,  totaling  $684  million.  It  Is  under- 
stood that  monetary  authorizations  for 
cerUiln  river  basins  have  become  so  deficient 
that  funds  which  might  be  made  available 
cannot  be  used  In  the  fiscal  year  1904.    Tour 
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projects  committee  recommends  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  be  requested 
to  take  early  action  on  this  bill. 

Toxir  projects  committee  feels  It  is  fitting 
at  thla  time,  the  60th  National  Convention 
of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
to  cite  the  accomplishments  In  the  field 
of  water  resources. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  civil  works  pro- 
gram r^atlBtics.  as  of  June  30,  1962,  are  as 

follows: 

Navigation 

Number  of  Improved  harbors  (com- 
mercial)   600 

Improved  Federal  waterways  in  com- 
mercial use   (miles) 19,100 

Commerce  during  calendar  year  1962 

(billion  tons) 11 

Active  navigation  projects 


Completed- 

Under  oonstruction. 
Balance 


Total. 


Number 


2,289 
110 
130 


2.629 


Total  estimated 
Federal  c«st 


$1,972,400,000 
2, 639,  200, 000 
1,611,400,000 


6,223,000,000 


195 


636 


Flood  control 

Number  of  reservoirs  in  op- 
eration  

Number  of  local  protection 

projects  in  operation 

Flood-control     storage     In 

reserroirs     in     operation 

(acre-feet) 

Flood    damages    prevented 

during  fiscal  year   1962..         $662,637,000 
Cumulative   flood   damages 

prevented    to    date $11,296,187,000 

Active  flood  control  projects 


65,  800,  000 


Completed 

Under  construction. 
Balance. 


Total. 


Number 


911 


Total  estimated 
Federal  cost 


$1,604,100,000 
2.993,100,000 
2, 297, 600, 000 


6, 894. 800, 000 


Multiple-purpose  projects  producing  hydro- 
electric power 

Number  of  reservoirs  in  opera- 
tion for  hydroelectric  power..  36 

Installed    capacity    of    projects 

producing  power  ( kilowatts ) .  _     7,  63 1 ,  400 

Generating  capacity  installed 
during  fiscal  year  1962  (kilo- 
watts)  667,000 

Generating  capacity  under  oon- 
strtictlon  (kilowatts) 4,030,000 

Ultimate  capacity  of  projects 
completed  and  under  construc- 
tion   (kUowatts) 15,677,400 

Active  multiple -purpose  projects 


Number 

Total  estimated 
Federal  cost 

Completed 

29 
90 
17 

$1,678,600,000 

Under  cons tructkxi 

3,741,900,000 

Balnnof 

1.  480. 000. 000 

Total 

76 

6, 900,  fiOO,  000 

NoT«.— Net  hydroelectric  power  feneration  durlnj 
fiscal  year  1062:  »,934,100,000  kUowatt-bours. 

nUUGATION 

Irrigation  storage  was  provided  by  16  res- 
ervoirs, having  796,000  acre-feet  exclusively 
for  irrigation,  and  4,048,000  acre-feet  jointly 
for  that  and  other  purposes,  making  a  totsJ 
of  4,830,000. 


LOW-FLOW    RSGTJLATION 

There  were  36  reservoirs  in  operation  which 
provided  low-flow  regulation. 

WATEB    StrPFLT 

There  were  20  reservoirs  In  operation  which 
provided  approximately  1,500,000  acre-feet  of 
water  supply  storage  for  64  cities,  towns,  and 
rural  areas. 

BEACH    EROSION    CONTKOL 

The  total  estimated  Federal  cost  of  the  92 
authorized  projects,  involving  partial  reim- 
bursement for  construction  by  local  Inter- 
ests, is  $44,400,000,  of  which  $8,800,000  has 
been  appropriated  to  date  for  48  of  these 
projects,  leaving  a  balance  of  $36,600,000  to 
complete. 

recreation 

Outdoor  recreational  facilities  for  public 
use  have  been  provided  at  more  than  300 
projects,  at  a  Federal  cost  of  $27,600,000  and 
a  local  cost  of  about  $56  million.  During 
calendar  year  1962,  there  were  127  million 
visits  to  these  facilities. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  water  resource  development, 
but  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  problems 
In  water  resovirce  and  land  use  developments 
are  ever  Increasing  in  an  expanding  Nation 
such  as  ours.  The  committee  is  gratified  to 
note  that  not  only  is  increasing  attention 
being  given  to  the  need  for  comprehensive 
planning  for  water  resoxirces  development 
but  even  more  Important,  numerous  recent 
actions  are  designed  to  facilitate  true  com- 
prehensive planning  in  the  water  resource 
field.  These  actions  Include  section  207  of 
the  1962  Flood  Control  Act  In  the  Interest 
of  public  parks  and  recreational  facilities  at 
water  resource  development  projects;  also 
Senate  Document  No.  97,  87th  Congress,  2d 
session,  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  President's  Water  Resources  Council,  has 
been  Issued  setting  forth  policies,  standards, 
and  procedures  In  the  formulation,  evalua- 
tion, and  review  of  plans  for  use  and  devel- 
opment of  water  and  related  land  resources. 

The  studies  and  recommendations  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources  has  provided  the  primary  stimulus 
for  the  currently  Increasing  emphasis  on  com- 
prehensive basin  planning.  The  reqvilre- 
ments  placed  upon  our  water  and  related 
land  resovu-ces  are  many  and  varied.  They 
must  serve  domestic,  municipal,  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  other  human  activities. 
Senate  Document  No.  97  states  that  "The 
basic  objective  In  the  formulation  of  plans 
Is  to  provide  the  best  use,  or  combination  of 
uses,  of  water  and  related  land  resources  to 
meet  all  foreseeable  short-  and  long-term 
needs."  That  document  also  established  the 
scope  of  multiple-purpose  planning;  the 
needs  and  possibilities  for  all  significant  re- 
source uses  and  purposes  of  development. 
As  of  June  1962  comprehensive  basin  plan- 
ning had  reached  the  stage  where  the  areal 
extent  was  considered  as  an  entire  river 
basin  or  major  tributary  thereof.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  need  for  such  planning  Congress 
has  authorized  many  comprehensive  river 
basin  Investigations.  The  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1963  Included  funds  for  completion  of 
three  comprehensive  basin  studies,  continua- 
tion of  two  and  initiation  of  19  other  studies. 
The  fiscal  year  1964  budget  request  Includes 
funds  for  initiation  of  4  and  continuation  of 
21  comprehensive  basin  studies. 

In  closing,  yovir  committee  desires  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  urgent 
need  for  initiating  smd  completing  author- 
ized water  resoiu-ce  projects  and  Investiga- 
tions. It  Is  hoped  tliat  the  committees  of 
Congress  wUl  see  fit  to  Include  In  the  annual 
public  works  appropriations  bills  for  the 
various  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  wa- 
ter resource  developments,  funds  necessary 
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to  carry  oat  tlMlr  Mslgned  rMpotulbllltlea 
In  thla  hlfhly  important  field  during  tiM 
next  flaeal  7«*r. 

RMp«ctfuUj  ■ubmlttcd. 

RoBZKT  T  Sickest. 

Chairman. 

NoT«  A. — A  project  which  haj  been  placed 
In  claM  n.  m,  rv,  or  V  by  the  committee 
may  be  reeumlned  from  time  to  time  upon 
due  appUcatlon  and  the  submission  of  ma- 
terial rapplementary  information,  with  a 
view  to  MlTandng  Its  classification;   but  no 


project  win  be  reported  upon  by  the  oom- 
mlttee  more  than  once  In  each  calendar  year. 
NoTX  B. — Attention  la  called  to  the  fact 
that  when  a  project  la  once  put  In  claaa  I — 
endorsed,  nich  status  continues  and  It  la 
unnecessary  to  follow  up  at  subsequent  ses- 
sions with  new  applications.  All  projecla 
endorsed  by  the  Congress.  u{>on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee,  retain  their 
status  until  Anally  constructed,  unless  such 
action  Is  rescinded  by  the  Congress,  and  the 
Congress  stands  pledged  to  do  everything 
p^jssible  to  a&slst  in  reaching  that  goal. 


Appendix  A 

APPLICATTONB   F0«    APP«0TAL    of    PaOJBCTS    R^ 
CKTVXD    ST    THK    F*BOJBCTS    COMICITTSB 

(Letter  "R"  following  the  project  number 
indicates  revision  of  a  previous  application.) 

DIVISION     I — ENDOBSED 

Endorsed.  Thla  means  that  It  la  the 
Judgment  of  the  committee  that  the  project 
Is  sound,  needful,  and  ruftlclently  advanced 
In  status;  and  that  Its  construction  Is  Justi- 
fied by  the  public  Interest  It  will  serve. 


DockMNei. 


.Niiiif   if  prr>)«>ct 


State  or  Stat«>a 


DIvWon 


Kawaiiiui  .■^wamp 

Calcanieu  Rlvir  ■ijiit  watrr  hitrrnT 

Port  San  Luu  deep  dra/t  and  sm^l  crsft  harbor  development. 

Trinity  Hlver  and  tributaries 

Savannah  Harbor 

Camptl-Clarence  IVxxl  control. 

Green  Bay  Hartxir,  d(ie(ieniug  of  entrance  and  rlvur  channels.. 

J.  I'ercT  Prieat  K&servoir 

Hyder  Wing  Dam 

1  ort  Macon-.MIanttc  Beach  and  vicinity 

Savery-l'ot  Hook,  reclamation. 

Bo«twick  Park,  reclamation . 

Frultland  Mesa,  reclamation 

Kremont  flood  eontrr)!,  Sandir-sky  Uivor 

SiUt  Cr«*k  Reaervolr 

Crab  Creek... 

Lsur«l  River  Reservoir 

Cordell  Hull  Dam 

Key  West  Harbor  modHleation.^.  Key  VS"e--.t  flight 

Key  Wdwt  Harbor.  Oarrl.<wn  Bieht    

Great  Lakes  harbors  study.  Interim  ri>i*i>rt  on  Saeliiaw  River.. 
Elkburu  Uasm  Qood  contrc^  and  irrlKation  project 


lliiwall I'linflc  Ocvin. 

I.<.iiiM ma '   I/im-r  Ml'slxsippl  Valley. 

Cilifomia - -.1  South  Pacific. 


Ti'ia-" 


.Soiitbwe.sl. 


(l>'<irKhi. ..'  .^(lulh  .^tliintlc. 


I..U1!  i,ina 
W  Lsooiisln 

'rcime.'woe .|   Ohio  Klvir 

.^la-ika :    .N'urLh  Pacific, 


1,'iwpr  Missi-fsippI  Valley. 
.North  ContraL 


.Niirth  Cfvmlins 

Color'i'li)  and  V\  yoiiuiiK 

Colora<lo„ 

do 

Ohio 

do 

do 

Kentucky 

'I  iniii"4aoe 


lufh  .\tli!itic. 

.-^Ollth    l':Ulfl(". 

Do. 

Do. 
North  ri'ntr.U. 
Ohio  ItlvtT. 

Do. 

I>o. 

Do. 


Klurida -. -    South  .\tlaiUic. 


do 

MIchliran 

Nrbraska, 


I>o. 

North  Carolina. 
Missouri  River. 


DIVISION    II 

MeritoriotiM 
MeritorkMia.     This   means    that    the  com- 


mlttee  believes  that  although  the  project 
Is  not  sufficiently  advanced  In  status  to 
warrant  Its  present  endorsement.  It  Is  mer- 
itorious  and   that   the  committee   Is  willing 


to  consider  In  due  course.  Its  advancement 
to  division  I  upon  presentation  by  Its  Bp)OQ« 
sors  of  additional  evidence  Justifying  such 
action. 


Docket  No. 


iOi»-Ra 

ii»-R4 

1157-R3 

IIM-R 

11«8-R» 

1170-R4 

121S-R2 

I3a0-R3 

Ii34-R 

i2a«-R 

1271 

\m 

1279 

1296 


Nainc  <>'.  jiroj<'i.t 


.•'tsiti'  or  .-tnti 


Dlvl.slon 


Paaaitic  River  Htt«ln_ 

Norfolk  HarlKir  and  channel  to  Newixirt  News 

\\  .ilklkl  lt«>ivh  Improvement 

Trenton  Channel  eilenslon  (.Ml  American  channel) 

Haleiwa  Meach  erosion  project 

HirlKirs  for  lijcht-drafl  vesK-U.  coast  of  Hiw.iil.in  I.s!  inils-. 

Northeast    Cape  Fear)  River  ibove  Hilton  ltrid>;e 

Cape  Kear  River  above  WHmlnrton 

^=alem  Church  Reservoir ...... 

Norfolk  A  VVeatem  Ry.  bridge. „ 

Animas  I.aPl.itd.  Re»  lamntion ........ 

W  iterloo  nocni  protection  project ........ 

Devils  Jumps  Keservotr.. ... 

Centrul  .Vrlxona  project 


New  Jersey North  Atlantic. 

\  irKiiii.j Do. 

II  iwiill Pacific  Occm. 

.Mil  hlsan |  North  ("ontml. 

Hawaii Pacitlc  Oivaii. 

do I  Do. 

.North  Ciiriihni .-;outh  Atlantic. 

....do '  Do. 

Vlrjtlnia I  North  Atlantic. 


.do. 


I 


ColoriKlo  and  .New  MeiKo.. 
Iowa. 

Kentucky  and   1  innis."ic«' 

Arliona  and  .N>'W  .M.iico... 


Do. 

.^outh  I'luU'lc. 
.North  CcIitr:iL 
(^hlo  River 
.'^oiith  Pacific. 


DfVISIOH    ta 

Sxpeditiou*    report    on    authorized    turvey 
requested 

ExpedltloUi  report   on    authorized   survey 


requested  This  means  that  the  committee 
believes  that  the  National  Rivera  and  Har- 
bors Congress  should  request  the  engineering 
authority  to  exp)«dlte  any  report  on  any  au- 


thorized Investigation  or  survey  of  the  proj- 
ect to  the  end  that  appropriate  further  ac- 
tion may  be  had  thereon  In  regard  to  Its 
classification. 


DoekstMe. 

Name  of  prM'-'t 

.'^tatc  or  .^fate^ 

I>Ivlslon 

T7S_n       , 

Intracoastal  Waltrway,  Miami  to  Key  We;st... 

Florlila 

.South  Atlfliitlc. 

7V7-R 

Penlldo  Pass                            

.^latiaina 

11'), 

108B-R 

Knlk  Arm  ("ajiitewiy  Dam      

Ala.ska 

Indlara 

Hawaii 

N'lrtli  Pacific 

1138-R2 

Mimiinin«wi>  Riv«r  ch«nn»'i  'TTiprovpnient 

(itiio  Klver 

1138-R3.         

lao  8ueam.. 

Pacilic  Uceiin. 

11B2-R8 

Kihel  District 

Do. 

1IW-R2 

Pnlolo  and  Manoa  Streams 

do 

Do. 

lia»-RJ 

1172- R3. 

Honolulu  Harbor,  deepenins  and  wi'lenlni;  of  harbor  and  survey  fi>r  a  harbor  at  Barbers 

Point 
Port  .\llen  HarbiW  mo<llflcatlon 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

1174-RS 

Exnioslve  handling  facilities  within  Hawaii  harbors 

...     do 

Do. 

1219-R3 

Kanoma  .•'trearn                        .  .       .     ..  ..  .       

do 

Do. 

1281-R 

Hanalel  River  flood  control 

do 

Do. 

1287-ft 

Thlrable  Shoal  Channel.  Norfolk  Harbor  and  cliannel  to  Newport  News            ...    . 

V'irfclnia 

North  Atlantic 

1273 

KuUouou  Stream ..  .          .                   

Hawaii 

Virginia  and  Maryland 

Oregon  

Pacific  (*<«)in. 

1274. 

Potomac  River  channel  Improvement  project  .       ..     . . 

.Nurlh  Allantia 

127*. ..          

Heppner  Dam  and  Reservoir                                                                                                        . 

North  I'lkclllc. 

12S3 .-    .. 

Pupukea-Paumalu  flood  control      ..                                                                  ... 

Hawaii 

Pacific  Ocean. 

ITM 

Kapaakea  flo<¥l  con trol 

Kawela  Oulch  flood  control 

Kawaihae  Harbor  mofllflcatlonj     '  . 

..    do - 

Do. 

1284 

12M 

do 

do 

Do. 
Do. 

12HB 

Hocklnic  RlTer  survey.. 

Ohio 

New    Jersey,    New    York, 
Vermont  and  Canada. 

\  sricuii.i              .       .......... 

Ohio  HIver 

1  ?w 

Cbamplaln  Waterway 

.North  Atlantla 

12« 

Lafayette  River,  tributary  or  estuary  of  Hampton  Uoads 

Cliff  Walk 

Do. 

liM        - 

Kh.Hh'  ll.md 

Northea.st. 

1>M                              .    , 

Touchet  division.  Walla  Walla  project          ...       .                   

\\  vihinel'/n... 

.New    ^'..rk.    Piiin.sylvaiua, 
and   -Mjirylaiid. 

North  Parlflc. 

1»4. 

Susquehanna  River  watershed,  comprehensive  development 

-North  Atlantic. 

^ 
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Statement    Commemoratuig    the    First 
Natioaal  Bank  of  GalUpolis,  Obio,  oa 
Itt  100th  Annirertary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  ABELE 

or  OHlo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  23, 1963 


Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it 
entirely  fitting  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  salute  the  Fist  National 
Bank  of  Qallipolis  on  its  centenary  and 
to  extend  our  heartiest  congratulations 
to  its  distinguished  president.  Mr.  Joe 
Moch,  who  has  guided  its  destinies  for 
exactly  half  of  its  first  hundred  years. 
We  are  confident  that  the  First  National 
Bank  will  continue  to  contribute  to  its 
community  and  to  the  Nation  in  the 
same  spirit  of  dedication  and  service 
that  have  characterized  its  first  century. 


Mr.  ABELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  100th  anniversary  of  a  bank  whose 
constant  goal  has  been  dedication  and 
ser\'ice.  the  First  National  Bank  of  Gal- 
lipolis.  Ohio. 

On  September  11  ceremonies  com- 
memorating a  century  of  service  by  this 
bank  to  both  the  citizens  of  GallipoUs 
and  the  Ohio  Valley  will  be  observed  In 
Gallipolis. 

From  its  very  inception  in  1863  the 
bank  under  the  guidance  and  through 
the  administration  of  capable  and  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  has  served  its 
customers  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
banking.  It  has  grown  from  a  small 
rural  institution  to  a  landmark  of  the 
Ohio  Valley.  It  is  a  landmark  not  be- 
cause of  unusual  financial  prowess  in 
the  banking  world,  but  because  of  de- 
pendability, integrity,  and  an  aware- 
ness of  how  it  could  meet  the  financial 
needs  of  its  customers  and  the  com- 
munity. In  this  sp«Mje-age  world  we 
sometimes  have  a  tendency  to  forget 
some  of  our  smaller,  but  enduring  and 
dedicated  business  firms  and  institu- 
tions. We  overlook  institutions  that 
serve  the  many  needs  of  our  smaller 
communities  and  outlying  areas — better 
than  our  larger  and  better  known  banks 
that  sometimes  tend  to  be  insufflclently 
aware  of  the  needs  of  smaller  cities. 

But.  it  is  difficult  to  overlook  a  bank 
that  has  accepted  the  challenge  of  ad- 
versity and  overcome  it  to  grow  In  the 
finest  American  tradition.  Nor  can  one 
overlook  a  man  who  has  dedicated  over 
50  of  his  82  years  to  the  banking  world. 
Mr.  Joe  Moch  is  In  his  golden  year  as 
its  president.  Thus  not  only  do  we  have 
a  banking  institution  of  note  in  Oallip- 
olis.  but  one  of  the  grand  old  gentlemen 
of  banking. 

A  half  century  ago  when  Mr.  Moch 
became  president  of  the  bank  deposits 
totaled  just  over  $200,000,  but  since  have 
reached  new  heights  of  over  $5  million. 
This  in  Itself  Is  a  tribute  to  his  devotion, 
service,  and  obviously  untiring  leader- 
ship. Many  other  statistics  could  be 
cited,  such  as  the  growth  of  the  bank's 
surplus  from  $31,000  in  1913  to  $600,000 
in  1963  but  statistics  could  never  tell  the 
story  of  the  First  National  Bank  nor  of 
Us  president.  Mr.  Moch. 

There  are  many  First  National  Banks 
in  this  country.  But  few,  if  any,  are  as 
worthy  of  the  name  of  First  National 
Bank  as  is  this  First  National  Bank  of 
Gallipolis.  It  has  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  very  first  banks  to  be 
chartered  under  the  National  Banking 
Act  of  1863.  For  100  years  it  has  been 
faithful  to  the  trust  that  was  accorded 
to  it  by  the  granting  of  this  charter. 


Mexican  Independence  Day 

BXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  23. 1963 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  all  Mexican  citizens.  Ameri- 
cans of  Mexican  descent,  and  citizens  of 
the  United  States  whose  hves  have  been 
touched  by  the  Spanish-Mexican  cul- 
tural Influence,  will  celebrate  the  153d 
anniversary  of  Mexican  Independence 
Day. 

Mexico  was  the  first  of  Spain's  New 
World  colonies  to  rise  up  in  a  war  for 
independence,  and  the  cost  of  this  in- 
dependence was  high  in  numbers  of 
patriots  and  expended  treasure.  But  the 
commodity  sought — freedom  and  sover- 
eignty— was,  and  remains,  priceless. 
There  are  few  nations  in  the  world  which 
can  match  Mexico's  boundless  pride  and 
reverence  for  its  historic  struggle  for 
freedom. 

In  1810  Mexico  was  in  a  ferment  of 
revolutionary  ideas  and  plans  for  in- 
dependence. Among  the  Mexican  lead- 
ers of  this  movement  was  a  simple  parish 
priest.  Father  Miguel  Hidalgo,  who  ad- 
ministered to  the  Indians  and  peasants 
of  Dolores.  In  September  of  that  year, 
upon  learning  that  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment had  learned  of  a  plot  that  he  was 
involved  in.  Father  Hidalgo  boldly  chose 
to  strike  before  the  government  rounded 
up  the  revolutionaries.  On  Svinday 
morning.  September  16.  1810.  he  rang 
the  church  bells  to  summon  the  simple 
people  of  his  parish — the  church  and 
churchyard  were  soon  crowded  with 
humble  peasants  and  Indians.  Hidalgo 
spoke  to  them  from  the  pulpit: 

My  ehlldren,  thla  day  comes  to  us  a  new 
dispensation.  Are  you  ready  to  receive  It? 
Win  you  b^  free?  Will  you  make  the  effort 
to  recover  from  the  hated  Spaniards  the 
lands  stolen  from  your  forefathers  300  years 
ago? 

As  the  crowd  roared  its  approval,  Hi- 
dalgo cried  out  what  became  known  as 
the  grito  de  Dolores,  the  battle  cry  of 
the  Mexican  War  of  Independence: 

Long  live  our  Lady  of  Guadelupe,  down 
with  bad  government,  death  to  the  Spaniards. 

Although  Hidalgo's  army  of  Indians 
did  not  gain  complete  Mexican  inde- 
pendence— for  HidtJgo  himself  was 
tricked,  captiured.  and  shot — the  grito  de 
Dolores  electrified  and  rallied  Mexican 


patriots  to  the  long  task  of  earning  their 
freedom.  Thus,  this  day.  September  16, 
like  our  Fourth  of  July,  is  celebrated  as 
the  day  of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  Californians,  of 
course,  have  particularly  close  ties  with 
the  history  and  culture  of  Spain  and 
Mexico,  for  we  have  been  deeply  affected 
by  the  gentle  arts  and  customs  which 
our  heritage  has  bequeathed  us  from 
Mexico.  There  are  many  Mexican- 
Americans  residing  in  California — over 
30.000  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
alone — and  we  join  with  them  whole- 
heartedly in  their  celebration  of  this 
day  of  independence. 

From  the  people  of  the  United  States 
comes  the  warmest  and  most  affection- 
ate good  wishes  to  the  people  of  Mexico 
on  this,  their  national  day  of  independ- 
ence. You  are,  of  all  our  good  neigh- 
bors in  Latin  America,  our  closest  and 
best  neighbors. 


Pork? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEa^TATTVES 

Friday,  August  23, 1963 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
unrefuted  in  the  recent  speechmaking 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  In  which  Mem- 
bers rebutted  the  smear-like  tactics  of 
Life  magazine  in  its  issue  of  August  16 
on  the  subject  of  so-called  pork  was  that 
portion  of  the  story  pertaining  to  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  under  the 
heading  of  "The  Steaming  Pork  Casse- 
role—Tasty Items  in  the  Dish."  After 
speaking  of  the  scope  and  cost  of  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service,  the  article 
says: 

Here  Is  where  the  pork  gets  mixed  Into 
the  dish.  To  attract  professional  people, 
some  State  agencies  build  elaborate  offices 
with  free  parking  lots  In  downtown  dis- 
tricts. •  •  •  Last  year  only  40  percent  of  the 
people  USES  placed  were  unemployed. 

Judging  from  the  reaction  to  this  arti- 
cle of  Mr.  Gil  Johnson,  Commissioner 
of  Labor  of  Alaska,  who  is  also  head  of 
the  Alaska  State  Employment  Service, 
the  subject  statement  about  the  em- 
plo-ment  service  is  far  afield  Indeed,  as 
evidenced  by  the  telegram  which  I  have 
received  from  him,  as  follows: 

Following  wire  sent  to  editor  of  Life  mag- 
azine: "I  must  take  exception  to  your  state- 
ment In  August  16  Issue  that  only  40  percent 
of  the  people  placed  by  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  were  unemployed.  Alaska  State  em- 
ployment Is  affiliated  with  Public  Employ- 
ment Service.  Our  records  show  that  of  the 
nearly  10,000  persons  placed  In  Jobs  during 
the  12-month  period  ending  July  30,  1963, 
87  percent  were  unemployed.  Unfortunately 
yo'ir  writers  apparently  Ignored  the  Job- 
flndlng  serrlces  provided  by  the  employment 
service  network  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped and  unemployed  vetwana.  The  job- 
counseling  service  given  applicants  and  the 
activlUes  of  the  service  In  combating  auto- 
mation and  obsolescence  of  aklUs  through 
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rvtntlnlng  progrtma.  Tou  bav*  apparently 
be«n  ■"'■'^  by  the  current  campaign  being 
conduetMl  macm  the  Nation  by  the  fee- 
charflng  enplOTment  agendea.  I  would  ap- 
preciate It  tf  you  would  give  your  readers  a 
complete  report  on  the  actlvltiee  of  the  US. 
Employment  Serrice. " 


In  concluding  my  remarks.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, may  I  say  that  although  Life  maga- 
zine went  far  out  of  its  way  to  broaden 
Its  attack  to  Include  worthwhile  pro- 
grams based  upon  public  policy  and  the 
general   welfare.   It  said  nothing   about 


the  highly  preferential  and  deflcit-pro- 
ducing  second-class  mail  rate  under 
which  it  mails  its  magazine  each  week 
to  its  subscribers.  Honest  rep>orting 
should  include  a  fair  evaluation  and 
balanced  presentation. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Akii  sr  26,  19t>.3 

The  House  met  at    12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev,  John  W.  Wright.  Bethesda  Bap- 
tist Chureh.  Jersey  City.  N.J..  oflered 
the  foUowlnc  prayer: 

Most  nifereiful  and  gracious  God.  we 
desire  with  reverence  to  approach  Thy 
throne. 

We  draw  near  with  confidence,  relying 
on  the  worthiness  of  Christ,  through 
whom  alone  we  look  for  pardon  and 
acceptance. 

We  adore  Thee  In  Thy  wise  and  right- 
eous government.  The  word  of  Thine 
authority  is  right ;  and  all  Thy  works  are 
done  in  truth. 

Todaj  and  for  all  times,  we  beseech 
Thy  guidance  and  help ;  look  Thou  upon 
us  with  compassion.  Help  this  Nation. 
Thy  people,  to  recall  to  memory  the 
richness  of  Thy  blessings  promised.  If 
only  Thy  name  Is  honored  and  obedience 
to  Thee  Is  practiced. 

May  we  aU  now.  the  people  of  this 
great  and  blessed  Nation,  begin  to  meet 
the  conditions  that  will  enable  Thee  to 
fulfill  Thy  promises. 

Bring  us  to  the  knowledge  that  right 
living  ezalteth  a  nation  and  that  in 
Thy  will  can  genuine  peace  and  joy  be 
had. 

Help  us.  O  Qod,  to  be  living  examples 
of  the  same. 

With  so  much  strife  and  bitterness 
within  the  Nation  among  Thy  people, 
some  are  free  and  some  are  not:  in  Thy 
omnipotence  touch  the  hearts  of  men 
that  a  cloeer  relationship  among  the 
races  abound,  that  true  freedom  and 
lasting  liberty  are  had  and  felt  by  all. 

"What  makes  a  nation  truly  great. 
Not  the  strength  of  arms,  nor  men  of 

states; 
Nor  vast  domains  by  conquerors  won 
Who  know  not  the  rising  or  the  setting 

of  the  sun. 
Not  sophisticated  schools  nor  learned 

clans; 
Nor  laws  that  bind  the  will  of  man. 
For  Uiese  have  proved  in  ages  past  like 

fatal  dreams  that  could  not  last." 

Help  aU  men  of  this  Nation  to  know 
no  barriers  of  creed  or  race,  that  our 
love  may  be  like  Thine — a  love  that  sees 
all  men  as  Thy  children  and  our 
brothers. 

O  Qod.  who  knoweth  the  secret  of 
every  heart,  bless,  we  pray  Thee,  the 
leaders  of  this  Nation. 

Strengthen  the  courage  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  assembled — men 
of  sincerity  and  of  good  report  desiring 
to  do  that  which  Is  right  and  accept- 
able to  Thee.  Make  Thy  righteousness 
clear  to  them,  O  Lord,  that  by  them  the 
Nation  Is  guided  into  a  finer  way  of  life. 


Forgive  the  errors  they  have  made  and 
grant  to  them  the  courage  to  admit 
mLstakes. 

Save  our  leaders,  O  God;  let  no  per- 
sonal ambition  blind  them  from  that 
which  is  right — give  to  them,  if  Thou 
wilt,  commonsense  and  a  selflessness 
that  shall  make  them  credits  to  the 
Nation. 

Holy  Father,  in  this  hour,  we  would 
pray  for  the  President  of  these  United 
States,  that  he  too  will  have  the  spirit- 
ual courage  and  grace  with  which  to 
shoulder  his  obligations 

Be  Thou  near  unto  him  we  pray,  fllling 
him  with  the  spirit  of  God  that  shall 
make  him  fearless  to  seek,  to  know,  to 
do  the  right. 

May  in  his  perspective,  he  has  been 
tried  and  never  denied  and  Is  willing  to 
be  tried  again. 

Crown  his  family  with  heavenly  bene- 
dictions and  guard  their  hearts  and 
thoughts  always  in  Thy  will. 

Strengthen  and  empower  his  advisers 
that  they  too  may  know  the  truth  and 
that  their  Ideals  and  procedure  square 
with  Thy  criteria,  that  by  their  example 
and  influence  all  the  people  will  be 
taught  to  praise  Thee,  O  God. 

Finally,  let  the  words  of  our  mouths 
and  the  meditation  of  our  hearts  be  al- 
ways acceptable  in  Thy  sight,  O  Lord,  our 
strength,  and  our  redeemer.     Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. August  23,  1963.  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S  J  Re«  33  Joint  resolution  granting  con- 
sent for  an  extension  of  4  years  of  the  Inter- 
state Compact  To  Conserve  Oil  and  Oas 


MARCH  ON  \yASHINGTON 

Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Congo  was  over- 
thrown last  week  by  a  howling  mob  in 
the  streets  of  its  capital  city.  Reports 
from  Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  hourly 
bring  incredible  tales  of  mob  violence  and 
demonstrations.  This  friendly  govern- 
ment on  which  we  are  spending  a  million 


dollars  a  day  is  in  grave  danger  of  being 
overthrown  by  mobs. 

The  march  on  Washington  this  week 
will  set  a  dangerous  precedent.  It  is 
reminiscent  of  the  Mussolini  Fascist 
blackshirt  march  on  Rome  In  1922.  It  Is 
reminiscent  of  the  Socialist  Hitler's  gov- 
enunent -sponsored  rallies  In  Nuremberg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  been 
submitted  a  written  threat  by  George 
Lincoln  Rockwell,  commander  of  the 
American  Nazi  Party,  to  parade  and 
counterdemonstrate.  His  organization 
has  demanded  permission  to  parade  and 
hold  a  rally  at  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment. I  am  reliably  informed  that  40 
additional  organizations  have  also  asked 
for  permission  to  counterdemonstrate. 

While  this  Federal  Grovemment -spon- 
sored demonstration  on  the  28th  may  be 
"peaceful"  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
thousands  of  Federal  troops.  Secret  Serv- 
ice. National  Guardsmen,  and  police.  It  Is 
a  bad  precedent  and  could  lead  to  a  take- 
over of  the  Federal  Government  by  future 
mobs.  The  Federal  Government  has  cre- 
ated a  FYankensteln  monster.  The  might 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  being  mo- 
bilized to  Insure  a  "politically  successful" 
demonstration.  Political  expediency  In 
this  case  calls  for  the  utmost  caution  to 
Insure  order.  The  very  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  Is  going  to  such  ex- 
tensive and  expensive  preparations  to 
guarantee  a  "peaceful  march"  indicates 
the  stark  potential  danger  of  such  dem- 
onstrations In  the  Nation's  Capital.  Af- 
ter this  precedent,  the  next  march  on 
Washington  may  bring  a  million  demon- 
strators carrying  concealed  weapons. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  p>eaceful 
assembly  and  the  right  of  petition.  How- 
ever. Mr.  Sf>eaker.  this  is  the  first  time 
In  the  history  of  our  Nation  that  the 
Federal  Government  itself  has  encour- 
aged a  "march  on  Washington." 

The  law  against  mass  demonstrations 
in  the  Capitol  Building  and  on  the 
grounds  should  be  extended  by  the  Con- 
gress to  cover  the  entire  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  protect  the  seat  of  Government 
of  our  Republic. 


SUBCOMMITTEE      NO.      4.      SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee No.  4  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  the  session  of  the  House 
todftv 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARKET  NEWS  SERVICE 
Mr.   HARSHA.      Mr.   Speaker.    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


1963 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  requested  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  Chairman  Coolet.  of 
the  Committee  on  Agricultiu-e,  to  call  a 
public  hearing  to  get  the  facts  on  the 
market  news  service  inaugurated  August 
1  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Serious  questions  are  involved. 

Did  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  statutory  authority  to  get  Into  the 
business  of  disseminating  news  in  com- 
petition with  private  news  distribution 
firms? 

If  so,  can  Government  lawfully  as- 
sume an  expanding  role  in  news  dissem- 
ination, perhaps  leading  to  Government 
domination  and  control  of  news  serv- 
ices? 

The  rules  under  which  the  news  serv- 
ice Is  established  permit  the  Department 
to  cancel  subscribers  without  notice  or 
reason.  This  will  permit  Government 
to  retaliate  against  newspapers  and  ra- 
dio and  television  stations  which  criti- 
cize Government  programs  and  policies. 

This  looks  like  a  foot-in-the-door  for 
subtle  but  effective  censorsliip  by  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  this  day  and  age  of  managed  news, 
freedom  of  expression  means  more  than 
It  ever  did  and  this  privilege  and  right 
will  have  to  be  guarded  zealously  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  live  under  it. 
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PREFERENCE  LAW  ABROGATED 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoiise 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  a  copy  of  a 
telegram. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BE31RY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  day 
during  this  week  S.  1007  will  be  on  the 
House  floor  for  consideration.  This  Is 
the  most  dangerous  and  far-reaching 
bill  that  will  be  considered  this  year. 

It  is  dangerous  because  it  completely 
abrogates  the  public  body  preference 
law  which  has  been  on  the  statute  books 
since  1906  and  during  that  entire  time 
has  never  been  violated  in  any  substan- 
tial degree. 

The  1906  power  preference  law  simply 
says  that  since  these  dams  and  generat- 
ing facilities  are  constructed  by  all  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  the  first  prefer- 
ence for  use  of  such  power  generated 
shall  go  to  public  bodies. 

This  bill  gives  equal  preference  to  all 
users  of  power,  in  the  area  designated 
in  the  bill,  regardless  of  their  status 
either  at  present  or  in  the  future  and 
it  provides  that  no  power  go  outside  of 
this  designated  area  for  any  purpose  so 
long  as  any  use  or  purpose  can  be  made 
of  It  within  that  area. 

This  bill  established  a  regional  pref- 
erence law  and  is  the  first  step  In  the 
complete  annulment  of  the  public  body 
preference  law  which  has  served  the 
cause  of  the  REA's  so  successfully  down 
through  the  years.  It  is  the  thing  that 
has  made  cheap  power  available  to  the 


REA  cooperatives  without  which  these 
cooperatives  could  not  continue  to  bring 
power  to  their  farm  customers  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

I  have  today  called  upon  Clyde  T. 
Ellis,  general  manager  of  NRECA,  and 
Al  Hauffe,  president  of  NRECA.  demand- 
ing that  they  take  action  even  at  this 
late  date  to  block  passage  of  this  bill 
which  can  only  mean  ultimate  destruc- 
tion to  the  historical  preference  law  and 
great  financial  disruption  to  the  REA 
cooperatives  of  the  Nation. 

The  telegram  I  have  sent  to  these 
officials  is  as  follows: 

The  establishment  of  a  regional  prefer- 
ence, as  opposed  to  the  present  law  of  grant- 
ing preference  to  public  bodies,  which  is 
embodied  In  S.  1007  will  be  on  the  House 
noor  this  week.  This  bill  is  the  first  step 
toward  further  regional  and  river  basin  pref- 
erence laws  and  the  ultimate  complete  liqui- 
dation of  the  public  body  preference  law 
which  has  done  so  much  to  make  REA 
feasible.  I  was  shocked  and  surprised  to 
find  that  you  and  Al  Hauffe,  president  of 
NRECA.  had  failed  to  appear  and  testify 
against  this  bill  abrogating  the  existing  pref- 
erence law.  If  you  are  no  longer  willing  to 
fight  and  defend  the  REA  cooperative  from 
the  ravages  of  high  priced  power.  If  you 
are  no  longer  willing  to  carry  on  the  fight  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  existing  preference 
law,  then  you  should  resign  and  permit  the 
REA  cooperatives  across  the  Nation,  acting 
through  NRECA  or  some  other  organization 
which  will  protect  their  Interests,  to  employ 
someone  who  will  represent  them.  You  can 
still  take  effective  action.  As  an  REA  co- 
operative member,  I  call  upon  you  and  de- 
mand that  you  wire  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress expressing  your  unqualified  opposition 
to  the  passage  of  this  regional  preference  bill 
and  mobilize  your  member  co-ops  to  do 
likewise. 

TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  EXPENSES  OF 
AN  INVESTIGATION  AUTHORIZED 
BY  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  103 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  call  up  House  Resolution 
444  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  the  expenses  of  an  Investl- 
gaUon  authorized  by  H.  Res.  103,  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress,  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Science  Information  Data 
Processing  Center  Incurred  by  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  epeclally  created  to  make  such  In- 
vvctlgaUon,  not  to  exceed  ST.OOO.  Including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  clerical. 
Btenographlc.  and  other  assistance,  and  all 
expenses  necessary  for  travel  and  subsistence 
inctured  by  members  and  employees  who  will 
be  engaged  in  the  activities  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House.  All  amounts  authorized 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  by  this 
reaolutlon  shall  be  paid  on  vouchers  auth- 
orized and  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
subcommittee,  coelgned  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  following  line  8,  and  i>recedlng 
line  9  Insert  the  following :  "Within  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  the  United  States". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 


Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  there  is  no  committee  of 
Congress  that  can  handle  this  investiga- 
tion? I  ask  if  there  must  be  a  new  com- 
mittee set  up  with  staff,  whatever  it 
amounts  to?  Of  course,  it  will  not  be  a 
large  stafif  with  an  appropriation  of 
$7,000.  but  is  there  no  committee  in  Con- 
gress that  can  handle  it? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  will  come  imder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that,  but 
is  not  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  properly  staffed  to  take  care  of 
an  investigation  like  that? 

Mr.  FHIEDEL.  A  special  ad  hoc  sub- 
committee will  handle  this  investiga- 
tion and  they  will  need  a  secretary.  It  is 
a  very  modest  budget. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Three  thousand  dol- 
lars for  a  secretary;  and  travel  for  wit- 
nesses. $3,000;  and  reporting  services, 
$1,000.  They  have  been  working  on  the 
investigation  and  cannot  continue  with- 
out proper  staff. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentlemsm  Is  con- 
vinced the  committee  cannot  operate 
without  this  additional  staff? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  am  saying  the  full 
committee  cannot  give  up  a  member  of 
its  staff  to  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Will  the  proposed  ac- 
tivities of  this  subcommittee  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  retrieval  of  Informa- 
tion which  is  gathered  by  the  Federal 
Government?  It  seems  to  me  I  read  that 
there  was  a  dual  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I  know  that  the  resolution  relates 
to  the  establishment  of  a  data-process- 
ing center,  but  does  It  also  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  retrieval  of  informa- 
tion and  research  data  that  the  Federal 
Government  compiles? 

Mr.  PRIEIDEL.  Our  committee  Is 
convinced  it  was  not  retrieval.  At  first 
our  committee  thought  It  would  be  a 
confiict  of  interest  with  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  but  we  are 
convinced  It  is  not,  that  It  is  something 
new. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  sJthough  not  a  member  of 
this  subcommittee,  I  know  extensive 
hearings  on  this  subject  have  been  held 
over  the  last  several  months.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee where  the  funds  have  come  from  to 
operate  this  subcommittee  thus  far. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  understand  the  sub- 
amimittee  had  some  hearings,  but  ad- 
ditional hearings  are  necessary.  They 
want  to  pursue  the  subject  further  and 
everybody  on  the  committee  will  bene- 
fit If  this  resolution  Is  ad(H>ted. 

Mr.  MARTIN  Of  Nebraska.  We  have 
had  extensive  hearings  on  this  subject 
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already.  I  would  like  to  Inquire  what 
further  hearings  are  planned  at  this 
time.         

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
he  may  get  that  information.  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  have  the  gentle- 
man from  nilnolB.  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
msm. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  from  Nebraska  quite  properly 
pointed  out  that  we  have  had  extensive 
hearings  on  this  subject.  These  hear- 
ings have  been  conducted  primarily 
through  the  efforts  of  my  own  staff, 
carrying  out  committee  assignments  in 
addition  to  its  own  duties  dealing  with 
my  ofDce.  I  might  say,  my  staff  has 
worked  many  a  night  on  its  own  time 
and  with  no  extra  compensation  to  get 
this  very  important  work  out.  We  have 
not  had  any  assistance,  simply  because 
the  main  committee  does  not  have  the 
personnel.  The  volume  of  requests  for 
information  on  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee has  become  so  great  that  we  do  need 
somebody  to  handle  this  heavy  volume 
of  work.  I  have  discussed  this  with  the 
minority  members  of  our  committee  and 
we  are  all  agreed  that  this  modest  sum 
will  enable  us  to  help  resolve  the  prob- 
lem that  has  been  created  because  of 
the  tremendous  interest  in  the  work  that 
this  committee  is  doing  by  retaining  a 
full-time  clerk  for  the  committee.  This 
committee's  work  has  been  received  very 
well  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  would  like  to  inquire  as  to  what 
the  plans  are  for  additional  hearings, 
for  which  the  gentleman  says  they  need 
this  $7,000. 

Mr.  PUCINSILI.  The  gentleman  can 
see  in  the  resolution  that  up  to  $3,000 
could  be  used  for  travel  of  witnesses. 
I  am  not  certain  we  will  need  that  much 
but  we  do  intend  to  have  considerable 
hearings.  The  next  phase  of  the  hear- 
ings on  this  subject  will  be  with  people 
who  can  describe  latest  methods  for 
making  better  use  of  research  Informa- 
tion. The  gentleman  will  note  one 
thing.  I  hope.  This  committee  is  study- 
ing legislAtion  which  is  an  amendment 
to  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
which  in  1958  established  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Information  Services.  The 
amendment  before  my  subcommittee 
amends  the  NDEA  to  permit  the  OSIS 
to  establish  an  informal  research  data 
processing  and  information  reference 
center  to  coordinate  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  research  information. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  The  gen- 
tleman states  that  this  money  is  to  be 
used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  witnesses 
who  are  coming  to  Washington  or 
wherever  bearings  are  held.  In  reading 
the  resolotkm  It  does  not  state  that.  It 
says  that  these  funds  are  to  be  used  for 
the  employment  of  clerical,  stenographic, 
and  other  assistance,  and  all  expenses 
necessary  for  travel  and  subsistence  in- 


curred by  Members  and  employees  who 
will  be  engaged  in  the  activities  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  budget  for  this 
has  been  submitted.  There  is  $3,000  for 
secretarial  services;  travel  and  witness 
fees,  $3,000;  suid  for  reporting  and  tele- 
phone, telegraph  and  supplies,  $1,000, 
which  makes  up  the  $7,000. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  and  revise 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ad 
hoc  subcommittee  which  we  are  discuss- 
ing here  today  was  appointed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Congressman 
Adam  C.  Powell,  chairman  of  the  full 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  should 
be  amended  to  permit  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence Information  Service  to  establish  a 
national  research  data  processing  and 
Information   retrieval  center. 

The  Office  of  Science  Information 
Service  was  established  in  1958  after 
Congress  adopted  enabling  legislation  as 
part  of  the  National  Defen.se  Education 
Act  in  order  to  help  close  the  scientific 
information  gap  which,  it  was  believed 
at  the  time,  placed  the  United  States 
behind  the  Soviet  Union  in  technological 
development.  Many  of  you  will  recall 
that  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
was  approved  by  Congre.ss  shortly  after 
the  Soviet  Union  plunged  Its  first  sput- 
nik into  sp8u:e. 

Public  Law  85-864  established  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
Title  IX,  section  901,  titled  "Functions 
of  the  service,"  reads  as  follows: 

The  National  Science  Foundation  shall  es- 
tablish a  Science  Information  Service.  The 
Foundation,  through  such  service,  shall  (1) 
provide,  or  arrange  for  the  provision  of.  In- 
dexing, abstracting,  translating,  and  other 
services  leading  to  a  more  effective  dissemi- 
nation of  scientific  Information,  and  (2) 
undertake  programs  to  develop  new  or  Im- 
proved methods.  Including  mechanized  sys- 
tems, for  making  scientific  Information 
available. 

There  has  been  considerable  dLscus- 
sion  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  Office 
of  Science  Information  Service.  I  have 
read  the  annual  report  of  this  very  im- 
portant agency,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
as  the  hearings  proceed,  we  will  learn 
more  about  the  functioi^  of  this  agency. 

On  January  17  of  this  year  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  1946,  which  calls  for  the 
establishment  within  the  structure  of  the 
Office  of  Science  Information  Service  of 
a  national  research  data  processing  and 
Information  retneval  center.  This  pro- 
posal Is  designed  to  help  eliminate  costly 
duplication  of  research  and  provide  a 
centrally  coordinated  effort  for  the  dLs- 
semination  of  scientific  and  technical 
information. 

The  tremendous  amount  of  written 
material  pouring  from  over  100.000  tech- 
nical journals  Is  but  one  of  many 
sources  which  makes  it  physically  im- 
possible for  scientists  to  keep  current  in 
their  field.  This  results  in  wasteful  du- 
plication of  research  estimated  to  be  up 


to  50  percent  of  our  current  $15  billion 
effort  in  research  and  development. 

The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  has  a  particular  interest  In 
how  the  resources  of  the  many  universi- 
ties and  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning  are  utilizing  their  scientific  fa- 
cilities for  their  contributions  toward 
this  Nation's  technological  progress. 

The  members  of  this  committee  are 
generously  giving  of  their  time  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  spirit  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  which 
established  the  Office  of  Science  Infor- 
mation Service,  is  indeed  being  fully  car- 
ried out  or  whether  this  important 
agency  needs  additional  legislation  to 
make  its  work  even  more  effective. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  work  of  this 
subcommittee  can  make  a  most  signifi- 
cant contribution  toward  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  problem  which  confronts 
America  In  mld-20th  century. 

The  members  of  this  subcommittee 
who.  despite  assignments  on  other  Im- 
portant committees,  have  agreed  to  un- 
dertake this  very  important  study  are, 
on  my  right,  the  Honorable  Johh 
Brademas,  Democrat,  of  Indiana,  who, 
in  addition  to  many  other  outstanding 
educational  achievements,  holds  a  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  Oxford 
University;  and  the  Honorable  Hugh  L. 
Carey,  Democrat,  from  New  York, 
eminent  member  of  the  bar,  a  Member 
of  Congress  who  has  shown  Intense  In- 
terest In  the  technological  capabilities 
of  this  Nation's  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  On  my  left  we  have  the  Hon- 
orable Alphonzo  Bell,  Republican,  of 
California,  who  brings  to  this  subcom- 
mittee the  rich  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence he  gains  every  day  as  a  member  of 
the  very  Important  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics;  and  on  his 
left,  the  Honorable  Paul  Pindley,  Re- 
publican, of  Illinois,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
graduate  of  Illinois  College  who  has 
shown  an  Intense  Interest  in  research 
retrieval. 

This  subcommittee  Is  also  fortunate 
to  have  as  technical  advisers  two  gen- 
tlemen who  have  outstanding  records  in 
data  retrieval:  Mr.  Allan  Kiron,  head  of 
advanced  research  in  the  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Development  in  the  U.S. 
Patent  Office,  and  Dr.  Karl  F.  Heumann, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  E>ocumcntation, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  subcommittee  is  also  most  grate- 
ful to  Dr.  Frederick  Seitz,  President  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  who 
has  agreed  to  assemble  a  panel  of  out- 
standing scientists  and  scholars  who  will 
serve  as  an  advisory  task  force  to  this 
subcommittee. 

As  you  can  see.  while  the  five  members 
of  this  committee,  including  myself  as 
chairman,  are  extremely  interested  in 
this  entire  subject  of  data  processing  and 
information  retrieval,  we  have  sur- 
rounded ourselves  with  professional  men 
who  are  highly  respected  in  the  Ameri- 
can scientific  community  to  guide  us 
along  the  way  in  this  very  complicated 
field. 

This  subcommittee  plans  to  have  wit- 
nesses from  various  Government  agen- 
cies, private  industry,  scientific  societies, 
universities,  and  other  interested  parties 
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who  will  testify  on  the  efforts  being  un- 
dertaken to  meet  the  challenge  of  data 
processing  and  information  retrlevaL 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  before 
this  decade  is  over,  data  processing  and 
information  retrieval  will  be  one  of  the 
biggest  industries  in  America  and  the 
world.  The  tremendous  technological 
explosion  which  is  sweeping  the  world 
makes  it  imperative  that  this  civilization 
develop  more  efficient  ways  of  grasping 
the  full  meaning  of  man's  intellectual 
discoveries. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  Just  as  this 
Nation  spent  the  forties  In  nuclear  de- 
velopment and  the  fifties  in  space  explo- 
ration, the  generation  of  the  sixties  will 
see  the  advent  of  a  tremendous  emphasis 
on  data  processing  and  Infonnation 
retrieval. 

I  dare  predict  that  before  this  decade 
la  over,  a  vast  part  of  both  the  Federal 
budget  and  expenditures  in  the  private 
sector  of  American  industry  will  be  spent 
on  storing  and  retrieving  this  tremen- 
dous amount  of  scientific  data  that 
scientists  and  engineers  throughout  the 
world  are  producing. 

Since  the  beginning  of  recorded  his- 
tory, man's  capability  to  accumulate 
and  retrieve  information  has  paced  his 
progress.  Today  we  are  witnessing  a 
grave  threat  to  this  progress. 

This  threat  has  been  eloquently  de- 
scribed by  the  eminent  neurologist.  Dr. 
Grey-Walter,  as  follows: 

During  the  last  two  generations  tbe  rate 
of  accumulation  of  knowledge  has  been  so 
colossally  accelerated  that  not  even  the  moat 
noble  and  most  tranquil  brain  can  now  atore 
and  consider  even  a  thousandth  part  of  It. 
Humanity  Is  In  a  critical  state  compared  with 
which  the  constitution  of  the  dinosaur  and 
the  community  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  were 
triumphant. 

The  root  of  this  evil  Is  that  facts  accumu- 
late at  a  far  higher  rate  than  does  the  under- 
■tandlng  of  them.  Rational  thought  de- 
pends literally  on  ratio,  on  the  propartions 
and  relations  between  things.  Aa  facts  are 
collected,  the  number  of  possible  relations 
between  them  Increases  at  an  enormous  rate. 

Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  the  great  Ameri- 
can scientist,  characterized  the  urgency 
of  the  problem  with  the  following  grim 
note: 

Science  may  become  bogged  down  In  Its 
own  products.  Inhibited  like  a  colony  of  btkc- 
terla  by  Its  own  exudations. 

The  staggering  statistics  amply  testify 
to  this  pejorative  state  of  affairs. 

During  the  last  S3  years,  there  has 
been  a  10 -fold  Increase  in  the  number  of 
scientists  and  engineers;  from  50.000  In 
1930  to  over  a  half  million  today.  In- 
deed, one  authority  estimates  that  the 
number  of  scientists  now  living  is  greater 
than  the  number  of  all  scientists  who 
ever  lived  before. 

The  prodigious  output  flowing  from 
this  ocean  of  creative  activity  is  over- 
whelming. Over  130,000  research  and 
development  projects  per  year  are  of 
government  origin,  representing  two- 
thirds  of  the  $15  billion  our  country  now 
spends  on  research. 

We  have  over  120,000  technical  Jour- 
nals in  the  world.  Our  Patent  Ofllce  has 
over  7  million  patents  in  Its  files.  There 
are  over  500  specialized  science  Informa- 
tion services. 


Indeed  we  have  reached  a  stage  In  the 
accumulation  of  knowledge  where  man- 
ual searching  for  information  is  quickly 
becoming  an  impossible  and  extremely 
costly  task. 

For  example,  we  now  have  bibliog- 
rwJhles  of  bibliographies.  The  last  is- 
sue of  the  "World  Bibliography  of 
Bibliographies"  contains  more  than 
100.000  separately  collated  volumes  of 
bibliographies. 

And  yet  it  Is  painfully  apparent  that 
the  human  capacity  to  absorb  knowledge 
is  almost  minuscule  in  comparison  with 
the  fantastic  amount  of  information 
available. 

For  example,  the  average  person  read- 
ing 12  hours  a  day,  for  50  years,  can  at 
most  read  about  16,000  to  18,000  techni- 
cal books  in  his  lifetime.  We  have 
about  30  million  books  in  the  world  to- 
day. 

The  enormous  gap  in  our  capacity  to 
store  and  retrieve  Information  and  at 
the  same  time  meet  the  demands  and 
responsibilities  in  our  society  has  created 
the  most  costly  and  wasteful  drain  on 
our  resources,  which  is  without  parallel 
in  the  entire  history  of  mankind. 

The  appalling  flgiues  speak  for  them- 
selves. One  major  TJB.  company  spent 
over  $250,000  and  5  years  of  research  in 
an  attempt  to  solve  an  electronic  switch- 
ing problem  important  to  military  com- 
munications. The  team  of  topnotch 
mathematicians  doing  the  research 
found  the  solution.  However,  they  also 
discovered  the  solution  was  availaJsle  in 
a  manuscript  6  months  before  the  re- 
search program  started. 

A  cloud  seeding  experiment  has  re- 
cently been  made  at  a  cost  of  $3  million. 
Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  ex- 
periment, it  was  discovered  that  the 
same  experiment  was  F>erformed  at  an 
earlier  date,  costing  only  $256,000. 

In  one  of  our  ballistic -missile  pro- 
grams, a  special  valve  w£is  needed  to 
solve  a  tricky  fluid  handling  problem. 
After  sevend  months  of  research,  the 
solution  was  realized.  In  addition,  it 
was  discovered  the  Information  on  this 
valve  existed  before  research  was 
started.  In  the  meantime,  missile  fir- 
ings were  held  up  for  several  months. 

Recently  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice reported  two  Government  agencies 
were  working  on  the  same  type  of  mis- 
sile for  over  a  year  before  the  duplica- 
tion was  discovered.  The  cost  of  dupll- 
catlcm  involving  NASA's  Atlas  Agena  B 
and  the  Air  Force  Atlas  Vega  was  $18 
million. 

A  leading  manufacturing  firm  paid 
over  $8  million  for  the  invention  of  one 
of  its  products  before  it  realized  some- 
one else  had  developed  the  same  product. 

One  Air  Force  project  for  storing  and 
retrieving  research  reports  rediscovered 
3,000  reports  worth  $36  million. 

In  fact,  the  situation  of  retrieving  in- 
formation has  reached  such  an  abysmal 
state  of  affairs  that  industries  find  it 
more  economical  to  duplicate  research 
projects  costing  less  than  $100,000  rather 
than  spend  the  time  and  effort  in  find- 
ing out  if  in  fact  the  desired  information 
Is  available  in  the  literature. 

This  catalog  of  waste  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive.  It  is.  however,  sufBciently 
dramatic  to  make  us  responsive  to  meet 


the  greatest  challenge  of  our  time,  a 
challenge  fraught  with  power  to  either 
suffocate  our  progress  or  ennoble  the  as- 
pirations and  welfare  of  mankind. 

Indeed,  the  harnessing  of  power  from 
scientific  knowledge  through  data  proc- 
essing and  information  retrieval  will 
surely  surpass  the  rich  rewards  derived 
from  harnessing  atomic  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

Another  challenge  with  which  we  must 
concern  ourselves  is  the  Soviet  Union. 
Reports  of  past  smd  recent  activities  in 
the  Soviet  Union  indicate  a  concerted 
government  effort  toward  the  solution 
of  problems  in  data  processing  and  In- 
formation retrieval. 

Probably  the  best  known  institute  in 
Russia  devoted  to  data  processing  and 
information  retrieval  Is  Viniti,  located 
in  Moscow.  It  Is  by  no  means  the  only 
one.  However,  it  is  the  biggest,  most 
centralized  institute  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Vinltl  employs  thousands  of  scientists 
and  abstractors,  processing  mountcdns 
of  information  which  becomes  available 
wherever  it  Is  needed. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  specu- 
lation as  to  the  important  role  Viniti 
may  have  played  in  advancing  the  So- 
viet spEice  effort.  The  American  Air 
Force  Journal,  as  early  as  1957.  wrote 
this  about  Viniti: 

No  one  will  ever  know  how  many  bUllons 
of  rubles  and  how  many  tens  of  thousands 
of  man -years  of  valuable  scientific  research 
time  this  system  has  saved  Russia. 

The  following  facts  reported  recently 
in  the  Soviet  literature  may  offer  some 
hint: 

In  1  year  a  plant  in  Maslenikov  saved 
$1,400,000. 

An  industrial  complex  in  Leningrad 
saved  $27  million;  In  Oorkly.  $25  million; 
in  Udmurtskiy,  $14  million. 

All  this  saving  was  achieved  as  a  re- 
sult of  information  provided  from  Viniti. 

The  Russians  seem  to  be  so  efficient 
that  Dr.  Pinley  Carter,  director  of  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute,  was 
prompted  to  state: 

In  order  to  better  know  what  American 
scientists  are  doing,  one  must  read  Soviet 
Journals  of  abstracts. 

John  Gunther,  the  well  known  Ameri- 
can reporter,  writes: 

Russian  abstracting  services  are  so  com- 
plete and  so  well  developed  that  it  has  come 
to  the  point  where  American  scientists  learn 
about  new  accomplishments  by  Americans  In 
their  field  from  Russian  abstract  Journals. 

The  importance  of  centralizing  infor- 
mation has  been  attested  to  as  one  of  the 
key  factors  in  the  success  the  Soviets 
have  had  so  far.  As  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Mlchailov.  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Scientific  Information  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Academy  of  Sciences: 

Nine  years  of  operational  service  of  the 
Institute  of  Scientific  Information  under 
U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences  Justify  com- 
pletely the  establishment  of  a  centralized 
documentation  agency,  since  It  Is  only  within 
a  centraliaed  docvunentatlon  service  that  the 
world's  overall  output  of  scientific  publica- 
tions can  be  processed  and  knowledge  scat- 
tered through  various  sources  can  be  cumu- 
lated and  synthesized.  Besides,  the  central- 
ized system  of  Information  provides  a  fair 
base  for  effective  mechanization  and  auto- 
mation development. 
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The  abofw  to  supported  by  Prof.  Boris 
M.  Tsreer.  aawfroai  VlnlU  who  states: 


In  tb*  V. 


ftam  inf  omuktlaa  vortc 
tB  otlMT  ooantrtM  Indl- 
aiMl  ls^)ortaat 
of  pnMrldU^  aneiiiliti,  1^.  notAl'  infori 
tioa  om.  all  i«e«it  BOtonUftn  and  t«ctuiloal 
<toT«]oiMnMito  tlurougbout  the  world  can  b« 
•ccompItalMd  tj  m  central  aelentlfle  Infor- 
mation liMtttttta  whteb  baa  at  Ita  dlspoaal 
many  highly  qualified  •peelaUata,  suitable 
Tmli''ti'Sl  a^iSpMaBt.  and  niAolant  funds  for 
aoqidaltloa  at  enrrmt  literature  from  many 
differeiiC  omuitrtaa.  The  Institute  of  Sclen- 
tlflc  Xnfonaatloa  la  such  a  center  In  Rusola. 


In  my  bm,  HJl.  1946,  Introduced  Janu- 
ary 17.  IMS.  I  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Research  E>ata 
Processlnc  and  mfonnatton  Retrieval 
Center  to  MBdlorate  some  of  the  abys- 
mal shorteomlngs  and  dangers  to  which 
facts  and  llfvres  above  bear  witness. 
For  it  Is  rwMlflj  apparent  that  the  lack 
of  a  central  organ,  amidst  hundreds  of 
abstracting  derlees  and  countless  spe- 
ciallzinc  tnfonnation  services,  lacking 
efBdency  and  eontrol  over  duplication  of 
research  projects  costing  billions  of  dol- 
lars is  a  deadly  danger  to  the  survival  of 
our  country. 

The  timing  and  need  for  the  center 
which  I  have  proposed  have  never  been 
more  urgent  and  necessary.  The  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  Government  to  our 
citizens  and  the  scientific  community 
must  be  met  at  once  with  energy,  dedi- 
cation, and  leadership  worthy  of  our 
heritage. 

The  erles  for  help  from  our  scientists 
are  desperate  and  justly  demanding. 
The  distinguished  vice  president  of  Tu- 
lane  UnlTeralty,  Dr.  F.  R.  Cagle.  only  a 
few  months  ago  succinctly  captured  to- 
day's mood  of  our  scientists  by  saying: 

I  spnal"  aa  a  adentlst  complainant;  as  a 
biologist  fruatnrtad  by  the  difllculUas  of  ob- 
taining artldaa  asaentlal  to  my  researcb;  as 
a  bewUdarad  administrator  participating  In 
decisionmaking;  as  a  frightened  observer 
of  the  ittaratxira  problems  of  my  biologist 
colleaguee;  aa  an  angry  critic  of  our  Oovem- 
ment  for  falilng  to  have  concern  about  tech- 
nical Information  progr&ma. 

It  Is  therefore  of  little  surprise  that  my 
proposal  has  received  such  gratifying  re- 
sponse and  support. 

The  distinguished  soldier-scientist, 
former  Chief  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment in  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  G.  Trudeau.  recently 
pointed  out: 

I  beileva  you  of  Industry,  our  academic 
allies,  and  the  agencies  of  Government  need 
to  gat  togathar  and  back  what  I  think  Ls 
needed  here — let's  call  It  STATIC— a  Scien- 
tific and  Technological  Information  Center — 
a  national  dearlzxghouse  f<;r  the  moet  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  acquisition,  trans- 
lation, and  exchange  of  Information  that 
we  can  get  from  all  segments  of  our  Nation 
and  frcMn  the  reat  of  the  free  world. 

A  Washington  University  editorial 
writes: 

Above  all.  In  this  country  we  need  a  cen- 
tral agency  to  coordinate  the  overall  infor- 
mation affott;  winnow  the  total  production; 
and  pick  up  tha  looee  ends  like  foreign  pub- 
llcatlona,  raaaarch  bulletins,  graduate 
theaea,  Oovamment  reports  and  papers  de- 
livered at  eoofarencea.  Organizing  and  op- 
erating •uch  sa  institution  would  be  an 
effort  no  biggar  than  others  we  have  made. 


no  Boore  ponderoua  tbSLO  oibaca  tbe  Oovam- 
mant  has  ahouldarad  and  earriad  bom«.  It 
would  daaerve  to  b«  called  Investnunt  rather 
than  eztravaganca. 

One  of  the  most  distlngxiished  foreign 
critics  on  tnfonnation  retrieval,  whose 
expert  advice  and  servioes  have  t>een  so- 
licited by  various  Oovemment  agencies 
for  many  years,  including  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  whose  record  of  ob- 
jective scientific  analysis  Is  unassailable. 
Professor  of  Mathematical  Logic  and 
Linguistics  Y.  Bar-Hillel.  has  recently 
stated: 

There  c»uld.  for  Instance,  hardly  be  any 
doubt  that  the  establishment  of  an  Institu- 
tion corresponding  to  the  Russian  AU-Unlon 
Institute  of  Scientific  and  Technological  In- 
formation could  greatly  Improve  the  existing 
situation  in  the  Information  field  In  the 
United  States  and  could  most  probably  be 
an  overall  Improvement. 

Needless  to  say,  there  are  many  others 
who  voice  similar  views.  Clearly,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Center  Is  the 
most  urgent  need  and  merits  the  highest 
consideration  and  priority. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Center  are  too 
numerous  and  too  obvious  to  need  fur- 
ther elaboration  here.  However,  there 
is  one  outstanding  bonus  which  can  be 
had.  It  Ls  less  obvious  and.  therefore.  I 
shall  detail  some  of  the  hidden  rich  re- 
wards awaiting  tlie  realization  of  a  Na- 
tional Center. 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  cur- 
rent shortages  of  scientists,  the  costly  ex- 
pense involved  in  obtaining  a  technical 
education  and  the  difficulty  of  attracting 
students  to  pursue  degrees  in  science. 
And,  yet  notwithstanding  these  ob- 
stacles, the  establishment  of  a  National 
Center  could  double  the  number  of  scien- 
tists by  cutting  wasteful  duplication  and 
mountainous  literature  searches  which 
consume  as  much  as  70  percent  of  our 
scientists'  time. 

Never  before  in  history  have  we  faced 
such  a  titanic  challenge.  The  hour  Ls 
fast  approaching  when  we  must  act  or 
be  left  behind,  adrift  In  a  fog  of  tech- 
nological confusion.  The  rewards  in 
accepting  this  great  challenge  are  bound- 
less.    The  decision  Is  ours. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  yentleinan  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
made  many  significant  contributions  to 
economic  and  efficient  operation  of  our 
Government.  It  is  worthy  to  note  that 
the  House  has  not  overlooked  its  own 
activities  in  this  endeavor  and  has  pro- 
vided that  the  necessary  funds  made 
available  to  our  various  Hou^ie  commit- 
tees shall  not  be  used  In  connection  with 
the  study  or  Investigation  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  Investigated  for  tiie  same 
purpose  by  any  other  committee  of  the 
House.  It  could  be  said  that  this  lim- 
itation diminishes  the  independence  of 
our  House  committees.  Nevertheless, 
without  question,  this  limitation  is  en- 
tirely Justifiable  and  necessary  for  the 


economic  and  efficient  management  of 
our  legislative  responsibilities. 

House  Resolution  444  would  authorin 
the  House  Labor  Committee  to  expend 
funds  in  an  investigation  and  study  as 
to  the  need  and  desirability  of  Congress 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a 
Science  Information  Data  Processing 
Center.  An  important  factor  in  main- 
taining centralized  coordination  of 
House  expenditures  on  studies  and  in- 
vestigations is  whether  such  a  study 
would  in  any  way  overlap  or  duplicate 
Oovemment  operations  committee  delib- 
erations on  HJl.  5171.  As  you  will  recall, 
this  latter  measure  was  approved  by  the 
House  on  July  18.  1963.  Earlier  this 
month  I  liad  the  pleasure  of  appearing 
before  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee, at  which  time  I  outlined  the  basis 
distinction  in  the  centralized  program 
of  equipment  acquisition  and  uUllzation 
as  provided  in  HJl.  5171  as  contrasted 
to  the  substantive  utilization  of  such 
equipment  as  would  be  the  subject  of  the 
study  authorized  under  House  Resolu- 
Uon  444. 

H  R.  5171.  within  the  context  of  ADP 
acquisition  and  utilization,  constitutes  an 
endeavor  which  is  comparable  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  House  Administration  Con- 
mlttee  in  achieving  coordination  among 
other  House  committees  relating  to  in- 
vestigations and  studies.  HJl.  5171 
would  achieve  a  centralized  coordination 
among  Federal  agencies  relating  to  the 
use  of  ADP  equipment.  According  to 
authoritative  studies  of  the  Comptroller 
Cteneral,  this  is  essential  to  economic 
and  efficient  acquisition  and  utilization 
of  this  costly  automatic  data  processing 
equipment,  and  will  save  the  taxpayers 
over  $100  million  a  year.  Under  this 
centralized,  coordinated  approach,  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  would 
provide  equipment  to  meet  the  individual 
requirements  of  the  various  Federal  user 
agencies.  However,  the  various  Indi- 
vidual agencies  would  establish  their  own 
requirements  for  such  equipment  and 
would  use  the  equipment  for  whatever 
purposes  they  selected  in  carrying  out 
their  independent  managerial  responsi- 
bilities. The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  would  act  essentially  as  a  sup- 
plier and  a  coordinator.  F\irthermore, 
before  he  furnishes  any  equipment  to 
any  user  agency.  Congress  would  have 
had  to  authorize  the  expenditure  for  the 
purpase  Intended  and  provide  adequate 
funds  in  the  user  agency's  appropriation 
to  cover  the  cost  of  utilizing  the  equip- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  involved. 

On  the  other  hand,  It  would  appear 
that  House  Resolution  444  would  author- 
ize the  House  Labor  Committee  to  expend 
funds  in  an  investigation  and  study  as  to 
the  need  or  desirability  of  Congress  au- 
thorizing the  establiishment  of  a  science 
information  data  processing  center. 
Thus,  the  direct  aim  of  this  resolution 
would  appear  to  relate  to  the  substantive 
use  of  ADP  equipment — to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  Congress  authorizing  some  execu- 
tive agency  to  assume  the  function  of 
collecting  scientific  data  using  ADJ* 
equipment.  Under  HJl.  5171.  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  could  not 
establish  such  a  center  unless  Congress 
authorized  a  user  agency  or  agencies  to 
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carry  out  this  function  and  provided  the 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

Accordingly,  there  would  not  appear 
to  be  any  confilct  between  this  study  and 
H  B  5171,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the 
study  did  not  involve  the  acquisition  and 
supply  of  any  ADP  equipment  which 
would  be  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  the  center.  Apparently  this  study 
would  relate  solely  to  the  need  for  a  sci- 
ence processing  center  rather  than  the 
means  by  which  the  center  would  be 
established  and  the  equipment  acquired. 
On  this  basis,  I  see  no  conflict  between 
the  proposed  investigation  and  study  and 
this  Important  legislation  which  has  al- 
ready been  acted  upon  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RscoRO. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  ftjeaker,  inaccessi- 
bility to  available  technical  information 
renders  today's  scientists  virtually  un- 
able, within  reasonable  time  limitations, 
to  effectively  recapture  existing  knowl- 
edge. Some  120,000  different  technical 
Journals  periodically  published  the  world 
over  in  scores  of  different  languages, 
approximately  30  million  books,  untold 
millions  of  scientific  papers  and  theses. 
and  more  than  500  specialized  science 
information  services  highlight  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  information  retrieval 
problem. 

Today,  as  never  tjefore.  scientific  and 
technical  information  accumulates  in 
mountainous  proportions,  spurred  ever 
higher  by  new  breakthroughs,  and  the 
increasing  demands  of  a  space  age 
world. 

Generating  this  mass  storehouse  of 
Information  is  the  largest  scientific  com- 
munity the  world  has  ever  known.  Over 
a  short  33  years,  the  number  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  has  increased  ten- 
fold: from  50,000  in  1930  to  over  half  a 
million  today.  Each  Individual  In  this 
massive  human  equation  culds  his  own 
insight,  and  within  short  order  the  scope 
of  available  information  becomes 
astronomical. 

How  to  make  rational  order  out  of  this 
wide-ranging  chaos,  how  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum useful  Information  from  millions 
of  diverse  sources  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  facing  the  scientific 
community  today. 

The  alarming  fact  Is  that  scientific 
advancement  is  lieing  impaired  today 
because  of  a  failure  to  implement  an 
effective  collection  and  retrieval  system. 
Such  techniques  appear  to  be  within  the 
range  of  modern  day  automatic  data 
processing  systems.  Describing  such  a 
system  remains  the  crux  of  the  problem. 
The  newly  established  ad  hoc  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research  Data  and  Process- 
ing and  Information  Retrieval  Center 
was  created  solely  and  for  the  express 
purpose  of  determining  criteria  for  de- 
scribing an  efficient  data  collection  and 
dissemination  system.  Legislative  study 
of  the  problem  should  be  encouraged. 
It  should  be  encouraged  for  a  number  of 
compelling  reasons. 


HTTOK  rE)XRALi  OOVERNMENT  EI£EARCH  AND 
DEVZLOPMENT  EFFORTS  PROVIDE  SELF-JUSTI- 
FICATION 

Scientific  research  projects  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cost  $14.5  billion  In 
fiscal  1963.  This  is  a  33  percent  increase 
in  2  years.  The  upward  trend  is  certain 
to  continue.  With  so  deep  a  commit- 
ment, the  need  to  correlate  all  programs 
become  self-evident.  Efficient  automated 
techniques  to  collect  and  retrieve  avail- 
able knowledge  are  imperative. 

EFFICnVE  MANAGEMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 
THKOTJGH  ADP  TECHNIQUES  WOULD  CURB 
DUPLICATION 

At  current  annual  rates,  the  Federal 
Government  is  involved  in  over  130,000 
research  and  development  projects. 
Avoiding  duplication  is  near  Impossible 
imder  present  methods.  A  Department 
of  Defense  survey  of  certain  scientific 
contractors  in  1958  estimated  that  30  to 
85  percent  of  the  work  was  wasted  be- 
cause of  duplication.  Example  after  ex- 
ample involving  losses  of  millions  can  be 
cited  where  a  scientist  worked  years  on 
a  project  only  to  discover  that  his  con- 
clusion was  published  months  before  his 
work  even  began.  This  we  cannot  af- 
ford. 

PBOUUL'rlVlTt  INCREASES  REALIZED  THROUGH 
AOr  TBCBNIQUES  ARE  VITAL  TO  MAXIMIZE  TIME 
XZPKNDKD   BT    SCIENTISTS    ON    PURE   RESEARCH 

Much  concern  has  been  recently  ex- 
pressed over  scientific  and  technical  per- 
sonnel shortages.  Yet,  current  estimates 
speculate  that  as  much  as  70  percent  of 
a  scientist's  time  is  consumed  in  refer- 
ence and  literature  searching.  Modem 
America  faced  by  scientific  personnel 
shortages  cannot  afford  such  wasted  ef- 
fort. 

ADP  BTSmC  TECHNIQUES  ARE  REQUIRED  TO  COM- 
PSTC     KFFliC'lTVELT     WITH     COLD     WAR     ADVER- 


maintaining  competitive  position  in 
world  markets,  and  keeping  pace  with 
cold  war  adversaries;  that  is  the  brief 
recap  of  reasons  for  encouraging  legis- 
lative review  of  automatic  data  process- 
ing collection  and  retrieval  techniques. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NASA   AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1964 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  submitted 
a  conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  7500)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  administrative  operations;  and 
for  other  purposes. 


Effectiveness  of  an  information  storage 
and  retrievsd  system  has  been  proven  by 
our  cold  war  competitor.  Moscow's 
largest  data  processing  and  information 
retrieval  center,  Vlnlti,  has  reputedly 
been  responsible  for  substantially  ad- 
vancing time  schedules  on  many  space 
age  projects.  Indications  are  that  this 
system  is  more  advanced  than  any  sys- 
tem the  United  States  now  maintains. 
According  to  recent  reports,  several 
United  States  companies  approached  the 
Russian  Information  center.  Vlnlti,  and 
offered  to  pay  $3  million  a  year  for  a 
translation  of  Vlnlti's  abstracting  serv- 
ices.   The  Soviet  challenge  must  be  met. 

AMXSICA'B  ADP  STSTEM  TECHNIQUES  ARE  CRUCIAL 
TO  MAINTAININO  WORLD  WinE  COMPETrnvi 
AOVAMTAGK 

Keeping  competitively  astride  in  to- 
day's fast-paced  world  requires  rapid 
dissemination  of  new  information.  Yes- 
terday, new  ideas  were  assimilated  into 
the  education  stream  and  over  a  period 
of  a  generation  or  so  became  the  foun- 
tainhead  of  new  business  and  Industrial 
techniques.  Today  it  is  questionable 
whether  this  lag  can  be  tolerated  with- 
out sacrificing  precious  competitive  ad- 
vantage. 

Avoiding  duplication,  making  efficient 
use  of  scientific  personnel,  paring  back 
the  drudge  of  mechanical  library  search. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  PRINT  AS  A 
HOUSE  DOCUMENT  THE  SPECIAL 
REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
TO  THE  CONGRESS  ON  INCREASE 
IN  RESOURCES  OF  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN   DEVELOPMENT    BANK 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  474  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  the  May  1963  Special  Re- 
port to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  on 
Increase  in  the  Resources  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Development  Bank,  by  the  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  on  International  Mone- 
tary and  Financial  Problems,  be  printed  as 
a  House  document. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  PRINTING  AS  A 
HOUSE  DOCUMENT  OF  THE  MAY 
1963  SPECIAL  REPORT  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  TO  THE  CON- 
GRESS ON  PROPOSED  INCREASE 
OP  $1  BILLION  IN  AUTHORIZED 
CAPITAL  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  House  Resolution  475  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  the  May  1963  Special  Re- 
port to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  on 
the  Proposed  Increase  of  $1,000,000,000  In 
Authorized  Capital  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter- 
national Monetary  and  Financial  Problems, 
be  printed  as  a  House  document. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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AUTHOiUZINa  THE  PRINTINO  OP 
ADDTHOIIAL  COPIES  OP  THE 
BTUDT  KMnTLED  "THE  FEDERAL 

oovBUfiimrr  and  education* 

Mr.  HATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  AdmlnLstra- 
tlon  I  caD  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 203.  with  amendments,  and  for  its 
immediaJte  consideration. 

Th«  Cleric  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  bf  the  House  of  Representatives 
(th€  Senmt*  concumng).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
EklucsUon  •JQd  Labor  ten  thousand  addi- 
tional oopl«ftOf  the  study  entitled.  "The  Fed- 
eral OoTsmnMnt  and  Education",  prepared 
by  that  eotnxnlttee  during  the  current  ses- 
sion; and  that  there  be  printed  one  hundred 
and  ■tJrty<on*  thousand  two  hundred  and 
flXtf  thMM**^*!'  ooples.  of  which  one  hun- 
dred and  nlna  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House 
of  Rupi e— ntatlyes.  and  fifty-one  thousand 
fire  hundred  coplea  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the 


Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  171.000  copies? 
What  repreaentation  was  made  to  the 
committee  which  would  Justify  171.000 
copies  of  thlB? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  the  representation 
waa  made  br  quite  a  few  Members  who 
said  they  bad  heavy  demands  for  this 
document  and  that  they  could  not  ob- 
tain them  from  the  committee  because 
the  oommittee  had  said  that  they  had 
demands  for  all  they  had  expected  to 
get.  So  we  made  available  some  limited 
number  of  these  on  the  basis  of  250  to 
each  Member  and  500  to  each  Senator. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  there  are  to  be 
10,000  additional  copies  for  the  com- 
mittee Itidf  and  then  161.250  additional 
copies,  of  which  109.750  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  House  and  51.500  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate,  making  a  total  of  171,000 
copies. 

How  many  of  these  have  been  printed 
up  prior  to  this  time? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Three  thousand,  as  a  com- 
mittee print. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  there  is  a  huge 
demand  for  them,  but  I  carmot  recall 
ever  having  a  request  for  one  of  these 
publications. 

Mr.  HAYS.  All  on  which  we  had  to 
go  was  the  nimiber  of  people  who  said 
they  did.  and  there  was  a  heavy  demand 
and  that  there  would  also  be  eui  increas- 
ingly heavy  demand  when  they  found 
out  they  were  available  to  some  Members. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wlU  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Line  a.  following  the  word  "printed"  Insert 
"as  a  House  Document,  and". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Hie  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Resohitlon  authorizing  the  printing  as 
a  House  document  and  additional  copies 


of  the  study  entitled  'The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Education"  " 

A   motion   to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZATION  PX)R  PRINTING  OP 
EXCERPTS  RELATING  TO  THE 
1963-64  NATIONAL  COLLEGE  DE- 
BATE TOPIC 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  by  direction 
of  tlie  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 212  and  a^k  for  its  immtxiiate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  House  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Reprrscntatiies 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  with  Illustrations  iia  a  House  docu- 
ment selected  excerpts  rpl.itliig  t<)  the  1963 
1964  national  college  debate  topi.-,  "That  the 
Federal  Government  should  guaruntee  an 
opportunity  for  higher  education  to  all  qual- 
ified high  school  graduates',  compiled  by 
the  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division. 
Legislative  Reference  Service.  Library  of 
Congress,  and  that  there  be  printed  sixteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  ad- 
ditional copies  of  such  document,  of  which 
Ave  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  ten  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  aliail  be  for 
the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  resolution  was  apreed  to. 
A   motion   to  reconsider   was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OP 
COMPILATION  OP  MATERIAL 
RELATING  TO  U  S  DEFENSE  POL- 
ICIES IN  1962 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  House  Resolution  415  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  the  document  entitled 
'"Cnlted  SUtes  Defense  Policies  In  1962"  by 
Charles  H.  Donnelly.  Library  of  Congress,  be 
printed  as  a  House  document. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  aU  after  the  resolylng  clause  and 
Insert  "That  the  d«>cument  entitled  "A  com- 
ij..ai.un  of  material  relating  to  United  States 
Defense  Policies  In  1962"  by  Charles  N  Don- 
nelly. Library  of  C')ngres8.  be  printed  ivs  a 
House  document  ■" 

The  committee  amendment  was  a^^reed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  a  compilation  of  material  relating 
to  United  States  defense  policies  in  1962." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
the  Federal  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  Issued  a  proposed  ban  on  the 


prescription  of  certain  drugs  containing 

antibiotics. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  on  this 
proposal  and  to  Include  extraneous  cor- 
re.spondence  and  information  on  this 
matter,  immediately  following  the  con- 
sideration of  these  bills  to  which  my 
colleague  from  Ohio  Is  referring. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently published  stories  in  various  news- 
papers reported  the  proposal  by  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  to  ban  a  num- 
ber of  prescription  cold-cure  drugs  con- 
taining antibiotics.  Notice  of  this  pro- 
posed ban  was  published  recently  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  such  a  ban  could 
become  effective  after  a  30-day  waiting 
period.  It  is  my  understanding.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  If  such  a  rule  and  regula- 
tion is  formally  adopted  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  no  physician  may 
give  his  patients  a  prescription  which  in- 
cludes designated  antibiotics  with  other 
drugs  In  the  treatnient  of  the  so-called 
common  cold. 

Any  such  procedure.  It  seems  to  me. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  unwise  and  unwar- 
ranted preemption  of  the  best  judgment 
and  freedom  of  individual  physicians  to 
prescribe  what  is  best  in  accordance  with 
scientific  knowledge  and  ability,  for  the 
good  health  of  their  patients.  It  also 
appears  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  such  an 
action  can  easily  be  considered  as  one 
more  step  to  socialize  the  practice  of 
medicine  by  having  a  Federal  agency 
determine  what  combination  of  other- 
wise approved  drugs  can  be  used  by  pri- 
vate physicians  in  the  treatment  of  their 
patients. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  may  seem  somewhat 
farfetched  at  first  glance,  but  Is  this 
another  effort  to  reduce  people  to  num- 
bers Instead  of  being  persons?  Are  we 
now  to  have  prescriptions  approved  and 
designated  as  numbered  prescriptions 
for  the  treatment  of  ailments  which  are 
also  numbered?  Will  the  function  of 
the  physician,  who  already  has  his  pre- 
scription authority  number,  be  now  re- 
quired to  look  up  the  number  of  an  ail- 
ment, match  the  number  of  the  prescrip- 
tion he  may  be  permitted  to  use  and  then 
prescribe  such  numbered  prescription 
combination  for  an  individual  who  has 
already  become  a  number  and  who  may 
go  to  a  number  designated  pharmacy  to 
have  the  prescription  filled?  Are  we  as 
a  nation  becoming  so  number  conscious 
that  we  are  losing  our  traits  of  human 
individuality?  This.  Mr.  Speaker,  might 
be  an  interesting  line  of  thought  to  pur- 
sue but  I  do  not  want  to  get  lost  In  a 
numbers  game. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  seeing  the  news 
stories  about  the  possibility  of  such  a 
ban  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, I  telephoned  Commissioner  George 
Larrick  to  discuss  It  with  him.  As  the 
result  of  our  conversation.  Commissioner 
Larrick  wrote  to  me  and  attached  some 
pertinent  Information  by  way  of  addi- 
tional Informatltxi. 
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In  order  to  enable  my  colleagues  to  an- 
swer any  inquiries  they  may  receive,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit  copies  of  our  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence and  the  Information 
furnished  by  Commissioner  Larrick  to  be 
included  herewith: 
Congress  or  thk  Unitkd  States. 

HousK  or  Reprssentativks, 
Washington.  D.C..  August  26,  1963. 
Mr   George  P.  Laerick, 

Co^nmissioner   of  Food   and   Drugs,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Commissioner:   Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  23  and  the  Information  you 
enclosed  In  response  to  my  recent  telephone 
conversation   with   you  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed ban  on  the  prescription  of  oold-cure 
drugs  containing  antibiotics. 

Obviously.  I  am  not  trained  In  any  of  the 
sciences  Included  In  the  various  professions 
of  the  healing  arts.  Yet  I  have  had  a  long 
and  deep  pwrsonal  Interest  in  these  matters 
and  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  opportunity  I 
have  had  to  participate  in  the  hearings, 
oommittee  consideration,  and  debate  on  H It. 
11581  which,  you  will  recall,  was  approved  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  September 
27,  1962. 

All  Of  us  will  agree.  I  am  sure,  that  the 
practice  of  the  healing  arts  la  not  an  exact 
science.  Many  Individuals  respond  and  re- 
act dlfferenUy  to  medication  and  other  treat- 
ments. Therefore,  there  la  no  substitute  for 
the  well-trained  physician  who,  becauM  oX 
hla  sclenUflc  knowledge,  skills,  ablUty,  and 
experience,  plus  his  own  knowledge  ot  his 
individual  patients  Is  the  only  competent 
(udge  aa  to  the  medication  and  treatment 
to  be  prescribed  in  a  given  Illness.  I  am 
certain  no  well-quaUfted  physician  would 
ever  prescribe  a  drug  or  a  combination  of 
druirs  for  his  individual  patients  unlew  he 
was  personally  convinced  his  prescrlpUon 
would  be  in  the  beet  Interest  of  the  health 
and  well-being  of  his  patients. 

The  Intentions  of  my  colleagues  on  tHe 
committee  and  my  own  Intentions  In  urging 
approval  of  the  1962  amendmenU  to  the 
P>ood  and  Drug  Act  were  fully  set  fOT"^^ >»» 
the  committee  report  and  the  <*«*>»<«,  j2o» 
House  which  is  recorded  on  pages  210M  W) 
21100  Inclusive  of  the  CoNcaESSiOifAi.  Rac- 
OK),  volume  106.  part  15.  My  own  ren»">? 
appear  on  pages  21055.  21056.  and  21067 
I  am  sure  that  If  you  and  your  steff  wUl 
carefully  restudy  all  of  the  Record  you  will 
have  no  dlfHculty  in  determining  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  Oongreas. 

Therefore  It  seems  to  me  that  any  effort 
on  the  part'  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admlnla- 
tratlon.  even  with  the  help  of  a  panel  of  out- 
side medical  expert  authorities,  to  ban  the 
use  of  some  drugs  or  combination  of  drugs  all 
previously  approved  by  the  FDA  on  the 
grounds  that  such  remedies  do  not  have  value 
in  the  treatment  of  a  given  aliment  Is  going 
far  beyond  the  expressed  Intention  of  the 
Congress.  Such  an  action.  It  appears  to  me. 
serves  only  to  tie  the  professional  hands  of  In- 
dividual physicians  and  thus  prevent  them 
from  using  their  own  best  professional  Judg- 
ment. One  can  easily  Infer  that  such  a  de- 
termlnatlort  by  the  FDA  Is  but  one  more  step 
toward  the  socialization  of  medicine  by  re- 
quiring the  physician  to  go  by  the  book 
Instead  of  permitting  him  to  use  hla  own  beet 
professional  Judgment. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  far  better  plan 
for  the  FDA  to  adopt.  If  your  own  experts 
and  the  panel  of  outside  experts  are  fully 
convinced  as  to  the  sclentlflc  soundness  ot 
their  decisions,  would  be  to  make  all  thair 
sclentincally  developed  findings  available  to 
each  and  every  physician.    Thus  each  phj- 
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slcian  would  then  be  enabled  to  exercise  his 
own  bee*  judgment  In  complete  confidence 
aTMi  In  accordance  with  our  long-established 
principles  of  freedom  of  choice. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  determine  the  purity, 
strength,  and  safety  of  each  drug  and  com- 
bination of  drugs  along  with  the  conditions 
Tinder  which  they  are  manufactured  is  fully 
recognized  and  endorsed.  The  determina- 
tion as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  drug  as  claimed 
by  the  manufacturer  Is  also  a  recognized  re- 
sponsibility of  the  FDA.  The  efficacy  of  a 
drug,  however,  when  combined  with  others 
In  a  prescription  by  a  physician  could  easUy 
be  quite  different,  I  should  think,  and  this 
Judgment,  it  seems  to  me,  can  best  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  physician  himself  because 
he  knows  his  patient  as  an  Individual. 

The  piu-pose  of  all  of  us  and  each  of  us  is 
to  Improve  the  health  of  everyone  Including 
those  yet  unborn  and  you  may  be  assured  I 
shall  continue  my  every  effort  to  assist  you 
and  your  staff  in  this  entirely  worthy  objec- 
tive. We  in  the  United  States  must  maintain 
and  continue  our  worldwide  recognized  lead- 
ership in  the  good  health,  happiness,  and 
welfare  of  each  and  every  citizen.  I  am  glad 
to  Join  you  and  your  associates  In  this  effort 
in  every  proper  manner  I  can. 

Enclosed  Is  a  photostatic  copy  of  a  story 
In  the  August  19  Dajrton  DaUy  News  on  the 
subject   of    your    proposed    ban    and    is    the 
news  Item  I  mentioned  to  you. 
With  best  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Paul  F.  Schenck, 
Representative  to  Congress, 

Third  District.  Ohio. 


[From  the   Dally   News,   Aug.    19,    1963) 
puspose  qttestioned:  cold  cthte  ban  amazes 
Doctors 
(By  Mary  Ellen  Lynch) 
Dayton  physicians  and  druggists  today  ex- 
pressed surprise  over  the  Food  and  Dnig  Ad- 
ministration's proposed   ban  on   more   than 
60  cold  cure  prescription  drugs. 

The  proposed  order,  announced  by  the 
FDA  Saturday,  would  affect  prescriptions 
which  Include  antibiotics  in  conjunction  with 
analgesics,  antihistamines,  decongestants  and 
caffeine.  But  It  would  not  affect  popular 
cold  remedies  sold  without  prescription. 

An  FDA  spokesman  said  the  move  came 
after  a  team  of  medical  scientists  fovmd  that 
antibiotics  have  no  effect  on  the  common 
cold. 

"That's  not  news,"  Dr.  H.  H.  Williams,  city 
health  commissioner  said.  "We've  known 
that  for  years.  But  secondary  bacterial  in- 
fections often  develop  along  with  colds  and 
antibiotics  can  be  effective  In  treating  these. 
"I  don't  see  why  the  FDA  would  try  and 
limit  this  to  prescription  drugs  when  people 
can  buy  any  kind  of  patent  medicine  they 
want  to.  What  they  seem  to  be  doing  is  lim- 
iting prescription  drugs  ordered  by  doctors 
who  know  as  much  or  more  than  the  FDA 
and  letting  patent  medicine  people  sell  any- 
thing they  want  to." 

•It's  not  clear  what  the  Governments  driv- 
ing at,"  commented  Lee  Filer,  Sr..  Dayton 
drug  firm  executive  and  president  of  the 
American  College  of  Apothecaries. 

"If  the  order  were  the  other  way  around, 
affecting  nonprescription  drugs,  it  might 
make  some  sense.  The  claim  of  some  of  these 
over-the-counter  remedies  are  ridiculous." 

EUer  said  that  some  nonprescription  cold 
remedies  contain  small  amounts  of  antibi- 
otics. He  added  that  the  prescrlpUon  drugs 
the  FDA  is  aiming  at  are  rarely  ordered  by 
physicians  anyway. 

"They  account  for  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  prescriptions  written,"  Bller  said.    Ha 


added  that  he  hopes  to  get  some  clarification 
on  the  proposed  order. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Lewis,  a  general  practitioner, 
agrees  with  Eller. 

"I  seldom  prescribe  that  sort  of  thing  any- 
way," he  said,  "and  I  don't  see  the  purpose  of 
the  Government  order.  Every  doctor  knows 
that  antibiotics  should  not  be  used  Indis- 
criminately. But  It  should  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  physician." 

Dr.  Lewis  said  that  when  a  secondary  In- 
fection indicates  the  need  for  an  antibiotic 
he  prescribes  it  separately.  This  could  still 
be  done  If  the  Government  order  goes  Into 
effect. 

"Overall  It  would  make  very  little  differ- 
ence," the  doctor  said.  "I  doubt  if  the  pub- 
lic will  be  aware  of  any  change." 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Zlpf  called  the  FDA  proposal 
"incongruous." 

Department  or  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Food  and  Drug  ADMrNiSTRATioN, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  23, 1963. 
Hon.  Paul  P.  Schenck, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Paul:  In  accordance  with  your  tel- 
ephone request  of  August  21,  we  are  glad  to 
outline  the  basis  for  recent  actions  which 
win  have  an  effect  on  certain  dnigs  con- 
taining antibiotics. 

We  followed  the  advice  of  outstanding 
medical  experts  in  the  devdopment  of  oxir 
policies  on  these  drugs.  A  committee  se- 
lected from  specialists  named  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re- 
search Council  to  advise  us  has  submitted 
a  report  which  serves  as  the  basis  of  a  recent 
proposal  about  certain  antibiotic-contain- 
ing drugs. 

Dr.  Harry  Dowllng,  University  of  lUlnols 
School  of  Medldne,  and  chairman  of  the 
council  on  dings  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  was  chairman  of  our  advisory 
committee.  Other  members  were:  Dr.  Paul 
Beeson,  Yale  University  School  of  Medicine; 
Dr.  Maxwell  Finland,  Harvard  University 
School  of  Medicine;  Dr.  WlUiam  Jordan. 
University  of  Virginia  School  of  Medicine; 
Dr.  Edwin  Dennis  Kllboume,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine;  I>r.  Carl  Schmidt, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Med- 
icine. 

Copies  of  the  report  of  the  committee  and 
of  otir  proposed  changes  in  the  antibiotic 
regulations  to  meet  the  recommendations  of 
the  medical  experts  (from  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  Aug.  17. 1963)  are  enclosed. 

Also  on  July  23,  1963,  we  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  statement  of  policy  about 
certification  of  antibiotic  drugs.  This  ex- 
plains how  the  provisions  of  the  Kefauver- 
Harrls  drug  amendments  affect  a  large  group 
of  antibiotic  drugs  which  were  brought  un- 
der the  certification  procedures  by  the  new 
law.  Copy  of  this  policy  stotement  is  en- 
closed (sec.  146J1  of  the  antibiotic  reg- 
ulations). 

These  actions  with  regard  to  antibiotics 
relate  to  preparations  that  are  sold  with 
and  without  prescrlpUon  and  are  based  on 
the  specific  provisions  of  the  Kefauver-Har- 
rls  drug  amendments  and  upon  the  best  ad- 
vice available  from  experU  in  the  field  erf 
antibiotic  therapy. 

We  have  found  medical  experts  quite  will- 
ing to  assist  us  In  our  acUvlUea  with  regard 
to  drugs.  In  case  you  have  not  seen  it,  you 
may  be  Interested  In  the  enclosed  release 
from  the  American  Medical  Association  dated 
June  24.  1963,  announcing  the  Second  Na- 
tional Congress  on  Medical  Quackery  which 
wlU  be  held  In  late  October  imder  the  Joint 
sponsorship  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminlstra- 
Uon.    The  first  conference  held  2  years  ago 
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bM  led  to  Bor*  effecUve  action  by  &U 
aC«z^lM  IntarwtMl  In  curbing  quackery.  We 
antlclpAt*  that  the  forthcoming  one  will 
furtber  strmctbcn  programa  designed  to 
curb  medical  quackery. 
Wltb  beat  refarda. 

Ore    P    LxaaicK, 
CommUsioner  of  Food  and  Drugx 


August  26 


I>KPABTiCBirr  or  Health  .  Kducatiom. 

AMD     WaLTABX,     POOO     AND     DRUG 
AOMUnaTBATION . 

Waahington.  D  C  .  August  20.  1961 
PoUowlng  tbe  June  6.  1962,  meeting  of  the 
group  of  oonaultants  to  conalder  the  prophy- 
latlc  uae  of  antimicrobial  agents,  the  chair- 
man, E>r.  Harry  P.  Dowllng,  forwarded  the 
following  dlaciiaslon  and  conclusion  under 
date  of  September  3S.  19e2: 

"l.  In  general  It  was  concluded  that  to 
{Mrmlt  a  claim  for  the  prophylactic  use  of 
an  antimicrobial  agent  to  be  made  definitive 
evidence  for  the  usefulness  of  that  specific 
agent  should  be  reqtilred.  wherever  poeslble. 
In  the  specific  disease  against  which  It  is  to 
be  used.  It  was  conceded,  however,  that 
collateral  data  may  be  sufficient  to  warrant 
support  of  a  claim  for  prophylactic  use 
when  It  la  not  medically  feasible  to  obtain 
more  definite  proof. 

"The  panel  eusgected  that  a  general  state- 
ment could  be  made  to  the  effect  that  there 
are  sltuatlona  In  which  susceptible  indi- 
viduals In  a  eloeed  environment  have  been 
exposed  to  a  apedflc  infecting  agent  and 
where  speelile  prophylaxis  with  a  relatively 
safe,  known  effective  antimicrobial  may  be 
employed.  The  examples  cited  were  Institu- 
tions, campe.  and  occasionally  private  home 
environment. 

"2.  The  panel  next  considered  the  areas 
of  recognized  prophylaUc  use  of  Individual 
anUbloUcs.  It  waa  agreed  that  the  svunmary 
dsTeloped  by  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  pre- 
sented a  good  picture  of  the  present  status  of 
such  usee. 

"In  prevention  of  streptooocciis  Infections 

in  patients  who  have  had  rheumatic  fever 

penicillin  and  erythromycin  were  recognized 
as  useful  for  this  purpose.  It  was  concluded 
that  Bulfonamldee  oould  also  be  included 
provided  a  statement  was  included  that  re- 
straint strains  may  develop.  Tetracyclines 
and  sulfonamides  were  considered  to  be  less 
effective  than  penlcUlln  or  erythromycin  In 
the  prophylaxis  and  particularly  in  the  treat- 
ment of  streptoooccal  Infections. 

"Prophylaxis  of  tuberculosis — acceptable 
where  there  Is  a  high  exposure  of  sxisceptlble 
individuals  of  any  age  and  In  Infants  and 
young  chUdren  with  positive  tuberculin  testa. 
"Contaeto  of  patients  with  meningococcal 
InfecUons  merit  sulfonamide  prophylaxis  and 
sulfadiazine  Is  the  drug  of  choice  It  was 
noted  that  there  have  been  no  field  trials 
to  support  the  recommendation  of  other 
sulfonamides. 

"The    panel    recognized     that    there    waa 
some  evidence  to  permit  the  use  of  antibac- 
terial agents  for  the  prevention  of  shigellosis 
under  certain  conditions.     Sulfadiazine  and 
tetracycline    have    proved    useful,    but    epi- 
demics have  occurred  caused  by  strains  re- 
sistant to  theee  agents,     in  prophylaxis  of 
venereal  Infections  penicillin  was  recognized 
as  acceptable  In  the  prevention  of  gonorrhea 
provided  It  Is  given  In  close  relationship  to 
the  time  of  exposure.     The  question  of  anti- 
biotic prophylaxle  of  syphilis  was  discussed 
but    no    deflnlUve    recommendations    were 
made  either  to  accept  or  deny  this  as  a  proper 
IndlcaUon.    Patlento  with  significant  chronic 
pulmonary   disease   may    be   candidates    for 
long-  or  short-term  suppressive  or  preventive 
therapy  with  tbe  tetracyclines.     Prophylaxis 
of  infection  In  certain  patients  with  chronic 
lUnessee  such  as  fibrocystic  disease  of   the 
pancreas  and   hypofammaglobullnemla   was 
considered  acceptable. 

'""»•»»»•»  ■0«»*l  that  It  was  considered 
accepteble  to  use  antimicrobials  to  prevent 


InfecUon  following  a  single  InstrumenUtlon 
of  the  urinary  tract  (for  example,  catheteri- 
zation). Tetracyclines  and  sulfonamides 
were  considered  acceptable  but  chloram- 
phenicol, nltrofurantaln,  and  mandelamlne 
should  not  be  recommended  Prophylactic 
use  of  antimicrobials  during  use  of  indwell- 
ing catheters  Is  of  no  demonstrable  value 

■Use  of  penicillin  In  connection  with 
dental  extraction,  oral  surgery,  or  tonsillec- 
tomy In  patients  with  rheumatic  or  congeni- 
tal heart  defects  to  prevent  bacterial  endo- 
carditis In  accord  with  the  American  Heart 
Association  recommendations  Is  considered 
acceptable  although  Its  value  Is  unproven 

'3  The  use  of  antimicrobial  therapy  in 
tre-ating  the  common  cold  was  next  con- 
sidered 

It  was  concluded  that  there  Is  no  accept- 
able evidence  that  any  antimicrobial  agent 
Is  of  any  value  In  the  treatment  of  the  com- 
mon cold  or  of  any  viral  infection  Infec- 
tions due  to  certain  large  viruses  are  ex- 
pected 

"Antimicrobial  agents  are  of  no  value  In 
preventing  bacterial  complications  in  pa- 
tients with  common  colds  who  are  otherwise 
healthy  and  theref  >re  should  not  be  used 
They  may  have  value  In  patients  with 
underlying  chronic  pulmonary  disease 

"The  problem  of  the  combination  products 
containing  antimicrobial  agents  with  anal- 
gesics, antihistamines,  and  possibly  decon- 
gestants waa  discussed  The  question  of 
whether  the  antimicrobial  agent  prevents 
complicating  infections  had  been  answered 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  antimicrobial 
had  no  effect  on  the  cold  Itself,  The  symp- 
tomatic relief  provided  by  the  other  Ingre- 
dients was  questioned,  but  even  If  these  were 
effective.  In  no  instance  was  there  Justifica- 
tion for  any  such  pr;->duct  to  contain  an 
antimicrobial  agent. 

"When  prophylactic  therapy  ..f  respiratory 
Infection  Is  Justified,  the  antimicrobial  agent 
that  may  be  used  must  be  one  that  Is  rela- 
tively free  of  Inherent  toxicity.  This  would 
preclude  the  use  of  chloramphenicol,  trlace- 
tyloleandomycln.  and  or  sulfonamide  prod- 
ucts. 

"The   group  generally  did   not   favw  fixed 
combination  products  containing  antimicro- 
bials.   It  was  stated  that  there  may  be  a  risk, 
although  admittedly  difficult  U)  prove,  of  the 
potential  effect  on  bacterial  ecology  of  the  In- 
discriminate   administration    of    small    pro- 
phylactic doeea  of  antibiotics;    namely,  that 
drug    resistant    organisms    may    appear    and 
perhaps  even  organisms  of  changed  virulence. 
"4.  Consideration   was   given    to   combina- 
tions of  antimicrobials   with   an   antifungal 
agent     to     suppress     monlllal     overgrowth. 
Essentially,   It   was  considered   acceptable   to 
permit   a   statement    to    the   effect    that   the 
combination    of    antimicrobial    agents    with 
antifungal  agents  for  prophylactic  purposes 
may  effect  a  diminution  In  the  fungal  popu- 
lation, but  this  Is  of  no  proven  therapeutic 
value  against  fungal  Infections. 

"5.  OTC — Ajitlblotlc  throet  lozenges  This 
nvatter  was  briefly  discussed.  The  panel  was 
willing  to  make  a  sutement  t<3  the  effect  that 
they  knew  of  no  evidence  that  antibiotics 
topically  In  lozenges  would  prevent  or  cure 
upper  respiratory  infections  They  added 
that  they  considered  labeling  misleading  if 
It  states  or  Implies  that  the  antibiotic  or 
chemotherapeutlc  Is  useful  In  preventing  or 
treating  Infection  unless  data  are  available 
to  prove  It.  They  added  that  dau  p<jlntlng 
to  the  toxicity  or  hazard  resulting  from  the 
use  of  such  lozenges  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  develop. 

"8.  Antibiotic  ointments  and  sprays  offered 
to  prevent  Infection  of  minor  cuts,  s^-ratches 
and  abrasions.  The  panel  was  asked  If  they 
wished  to  comment  on  such  pnjphylactlc 
use.  They  made  no  recommendation,  feeling 
this  should  be  considered  by  a  different  panel 
Including  experts  in  the  field  of  dermati>l(j«rv 
and  allergy."  ^' 


FoUowlng  receipt  of  this  report,  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  prepared  a  draft  of 
a  proposal  and  submitted  thU  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  conamlttee.  Suggested  changes  in 
the  draft  were  made  and  the  formal  proposal 
was  published  In  the  Federal  Register  of  Au- 
gust 17   1963 


[Prom  the  Federal  Register,  Aug.  17.  1963) 

DEPAStMENT       OF       HXALTH .        EDUCATION.       AND 

Wn.rARE     Food  and  Drig   -^dministkation 
I  21  CPR  parts  141a   148e,  146,  146a-146el 

ANTIBIOnrS     IN     COMBINATION     WITH     ANALGESIC 
SUB.STANCES,        4NTIHI.STAUINICS,        AND        CAF- 

reiNE     Nt>TicE  or  proposals  to  delete  from 

THE     LLST     or     ORAL      DHIGS      ACCEPTABLE     FOB 

CERTIKICATION 

Based  on  clinical  dat;i  submitted  to  the 
Commissioner  of  FlhxI  and  Drugs  by  an  In- 
terested manufacturer,  the  antibiotic  regu- 
lations were  amended  October  26.  1962.  to 
provide  for  the  optional  use  of  analgesic  sub- 
stances, antlhlstamlnlcs,  and  caffeine  as  In- 
gredients of  penicillin  tablets  for  the  relief 
of  symptoms  and  prevention  of  complica- 
tions of  the  common  cold  and  other  acute 
upper  respiratory  Infections.  Later,  these 
same  Ingredients  were  permitted  for  use  In 
other  oral  dosage  forms  of  penicillin  and 
m  certain  oral  dosage  forms  of  chlortetra- 
cycUne  and  Its  derivatives,  when  Intended  for 
these  same  conditions. 

Since  the  Issuance  of  the  aforementioned 
regulations,    questions  have   been   raised  by 
well-qualified  medical  experts  concerning  the 
efficacy  of  use  of  such  drugs  for  these  pur- 
poses.    For    this    reason,    and    because    the 
Commissioner  had  before  him  requesu  from 
a  manufacturer   that  the  antibiotic  regula- 
tions be  amended  to  provide  for  the  certifi- 
cation of  a  tablet  and  a  sirup  consisting  of 
tetracycline     hydrochloride     and     antihista- 
mines,  analgesic    substances,    and    a    decon- 
gestant,   the    Commissioner    concluded    that 
these   drugs    should    be    reevaluated    In    the 
light  of  present  medical  knowledge.     He  re- 
quested that  the  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences   nominate   a   group  of 
medical  experts  to  assist  him  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sound  medical  policy  as  It  relates 
to  the  use  of  these  specific  drugs  and  to  the 
use   of   antibiotics    In   general   for    the   pro- 
phylaxis or  prevention  of  bacterial  infections. 
The  Academy  agreed  to  the  Commissioners 
request  and,  from  a  list  of  names  submitted, 
a  panel  was  formed  consUtlng  of  the  follow- 
ing; Dr.  Harry  Dowllng,  University  of  Illinois 
School    of    Medicine,    chairman;     Or     Paul 
Beeson,  Yale  University  School  of  Medicine; 
Dr.    Maxwell    Finland,    Harvard    University 
School  of  Medicine;  Dr.  William  Jordan  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  School  of  Medicine;    Dr. 
Edwin  Dennis  Kllbourne,  Cornell  University 
School  of  Medicine;  Dr.  Carl  Schmidt,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine. 
The  panel  met  with  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  the  Division  of  Anti- 
biotics of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  study  and  discuss  the  problems  involved. 
Subsequently,     the    Commissioner     received 
from  the  chairman  the  panels  unanimously 
approved  report.     A  number  of  the  conclu- 
sions and  suggestions  made  In  the  report  will 
require  no  changes  in  the  antibiotic  regula- 
tions,   since    they    deal    only    with    labeling. 
Before   putting  Into  effect  those  made  con- 
cerning    antibiotics    in     combination     with 
drugs  such  as  antlhlstamlnlcs,  analgesic  sub- 
stances, decongestants,  and  caffeine,  however, 
changes  will  be  required  hi  the  existing  reg- 
ulations.    The  effect  of  these  changes  would 
bo  to  delete  such  drugs  from  the  list  of  those 
acceptable  for  certification.     With  respect  to 
these   drugs,    It   was   the   conclusion   of  the 
Panel  that: 

1  There  is  no  acceptable  evidence  that 
any  antimicrobial  agent  is  of  any  value  in 
the  treatment  of  tbe  common  cold  or  any 
other  upper  respiratory  viral  Infection. 
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3.  Antimicrobial  agents  are  of  no  value  In 
preventing  bacterial  complications  In  pa- 
tients with  common  colds  who  are  other- 
wise healthy,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
used.  They  may  have  some  value  in  patients 
with  underlying  chronic  pulmonary  disease. 
When  prophylactic  therapy  of  respiratory  In- 
fection is  Justified,  the  antimicrobial  agent 
that  may  be  used  must  be  one  that  is  rela- 
tively free  of  Inherent  toxicity.  This  would 
preclude  the  use  of  chloramphenicol,  trl- 
acetyloleandomycln,  and  or  sulfonamide 
products. 

3.  The  antibiotic  in  a  drug  which  Includes 
analppf^lcs,  antlhlstamlnlcs,  and  possibly 
decongestants  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
cold  Itself  and  there  Is  insufficient  clinical 
evidence  to  show  that  it  would  be  of  value 
in  the  prevention  of  complicating  infections 
of  a  cold.  The  symptomatic  relief  that  may 
be  provided  by  the  other  ingredients  of  such 
a  preparation  is  no  Justification  for  any  such 
product  to  contain  an  antimicrobial  agent. 

In  the  light  of  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  advisory  panel,  the  Commissioner  pro- 
poses, pursuant  to  section  607  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (sec.  607,  59 
sut.  463  as  amended:  31  U.S.C.  357)  and 
under  the  authority  delegated  to  him  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (25  FJl   8625)  : 

1.  To  amend  the  antibiotic  regulations 
wherever  necessary  by  deleting  from  the  list 
of  systemic  oral  drugs  acceptable  for  cer- 
tification those  that  contain  an  antibiotic 
In  combination  with  an  analgesic  siibstance 
or  a  decongestant  or  an  antihlstamlnlc  or 
caffeine. 

2.  To  deny  the  request  that  the  antibiotic 
reg\ilatlons  be  amended  to  provide  for  the 
certification  of  tablets  and  of  syrups  of  tet- 
racycline hydrochloride,  analgesic  sub- 
itances.  an  antlhistaminic,  and  a  decon- 
gestant. 

3.  To  initiate  proceedings  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  605(e)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  or  regulatory  actions 
OS  needed  to  remove  from  the  market  com- 
binations Intended  for  systemic  use  of  any 
antimicrobial  agent  with  analgesics,  antl- 
hlstamlnlcs. decongestants,   or  caffeine. 

All  interested  persons  are  Invited  to  pre- 
sent views  and  comments.  In  writing,  regard- 
ing these  proposals.  Such  comments  should 
be  submitted  preferably  In  qulntupllcate,  to 
the  Hearing  Clerk.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  room  6440.  330  In- 
dependence Avenue  SW.,  Washington  25, 
DC  ,  within  30  days  from  the  date  of  pub- 
lication of  this  notice  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. 

Dated:  August  12.  1963. 

Oko.  p.  LaxKicac, 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs. 


(From  the  Federal   Register  July  23,  1963] 

SECnOK      146  31.      CXBTinCATION     OF     Amtibi- 
OTIC  CONTAINING  DSUGS;   STATIMKNT  OF  POLICT 

(a)  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  1963 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  the  only  antibiotic  drugs 
required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Food  tuid 
Drug  Administration  for  certification  were 
those  containing  penicillin,  streptomycin, 
chlortetracycUne,  chloramphenicol,  or  baci- 
tracin, or  any  derivative  of  one  of  these  anti- 
biotics. Scientific  proof  of  safety  and  effi- 
cacy was  required.  In  the  case  of  a  drug 
containing  any  other  antibiotic,  It  was  nec- 
essary, unless  the  drug  waa  then  considered 
to  be  generally  recognized  as  safe,  that  the 
itppllcant  submit  proof  of  safety  under  the 
now-drug  provisions  of  the  act.  Further- 
more, prior  to  enactment  of  the  1963  amend- 
mrnts.  a  number  of  these  drugs  bad  been 
dtriarod  no  longer  new  drugs,  since  they  had 
become  generally  recognized  as  being  safe 
for  their  intended  uses.  As  a  result,  there 
:u-p  now  on  the  market  antibiotic-containing 
drugs  with  labeling  claims  that,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Administration,  are  not  supported 


by  available  medical  data.  This  Is  particu- 
larly true  for  drugs  such  as  troches,  nose 
drops,  mouth  washes,  and  deodorants  In- 
tended for  \ise  by  the  laity. 

(b)  Antibiotic  drugs  not  subject  to  cer- 
tification prior  to  May  1.  1963,  therefore  fall 
Into  two  categories: 

(1)  Drugs  for  which,  prior  to  their  being 
marketed,  the  manufacturers  applied  for  and 
obtained  effective  new-drug  applications 
under  the  provisions  of  section  605  of  the  act. 

(2)  Drugs  not  cleared  through  the  new- 
drug  procedures  prior  to  their  being  mar- 
keted. 

(c)  Under  the  provisions  of  the  1962 
amendments,  drugs  described  In  paragraph 
(b)  (1)  of  this  section  are  exempt  from  an 
affirmative  finding  of  eflicacy  for  the  condi- 
tions covered  by  the  prior  approval  of  the 
new-drug  application,  and  the  initial  regula- 
tions listing  them  for  certification  for  such 
conditions  may  not  be  withdrawn  for  lack 
of  proof  of  efficacy  until  October  9.  1964. 
Tlie  deferred  effective  date  as  to  efficacy  does 
not  apply  to  the  drugs  described  in  para- 
graph (b)  (2)  of  this  section. 

(1)  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  Is 
now  drafting  regulations  to  provide  for  the 
certification  of  the  drugs  In  paragraph   (b) 

(1)  of  this  section.  Samples  will  be  accepted 
from  any  manufacturer  or  repacker  of  a 
drug  described  In  such  regulations  with  a 
view  to  certification  If  the  drug  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  regulations  or,  pending 
the  effective  date  of  such  regulations,  with 
a  view  to  release  as  provided  in  section  507 

(a)  of  the  act.  Thus,  each  manufacturer 
or  repacker  of  a  drug  described  in  paragraph 
(b)(1)  of  this  section  need  not  hold  an 
effective  new-drug  application  for  the  drug 
In  order  to  qualify  for  certification,  but  all 
such  drugs  will  be  certified  only  with  the 
claims  for  those  conditions  for  which  the 
drugs  were  found  to  be  safe  under  the  new- 
drug  procedures.  If  a  regulation  providing 
for  the  certification  of  a  drug  in  paragraph 

(b)  (1)  has  not  been  revoked  before  October 
9,  1964,  It  win  be  revoked  after  that  date 
unless  the  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs 
has  received  substantial  evidence  to  support 
the  claims  of  effectiveness. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  does  not  Intend  to 
Issue  regulations  to  provide  for  the  certifica- 
tion of  any  drug  covered  by  paragraph   (b) 

(2)  of  this  section  until  he  has  received 
substantial  evidence  to  support  such  regula- 
tions. A  drug  In  this  group,  even  though 
marketed  before  October  10,  1962.  may  not 
now  be  marketed  until  an  appropriate  regu- 
lation has  Issued  and  the  drug  has  been  cer- 
tified or  the  drug  has  been  released  as  pro- 
vided In  section  507(a)  of  the  act.  To  per- 
mit orderly  transition  to  the  certification  re- 
quirements, the  Conunlssloner  will  continue 
to  accept  samples  of  a  drug  in  this  group 
with  a  view  to  release  of  batches  as  provided 
In  section  507(a)  of  the  act,  provided 
the  manufacturer  submits  to  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  within  45  days  of  pub- 
lication of  this  statement  in  the  Federal 
Register,  evidence  to  support  the  claims  for 
such  drugs. 


[Prom    tbe    American    Medical    Association, 
June  24,  1963) 

Chicago. — The  Second  National  Congress 
on  Medical  Quackery  will  be  held  October 
25-26  In  Washington,  DC.  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel,  It  was  announced  today. 

The  Congress  will  be  sponsored  Jointly  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  The  First 
National  Congress  on  Medical  Quackery  was 
held  In  October,  1961.  with  tbe  same  spon- 
sors. 

Objectives  of  the  Second  National  Congress 
will  be  to  bring  together  again  all  major 
American  groups  concerned  with  efforts  to 
safeguard  the  public  against  useless  cures. 
mechanical  gadgets,  food  fads,  and  other 
quack  devices  and  worthless  treatment,  said 


the  FDA  and  the  AMA  in  a  Joint  annotince- 
ment. 

Extending  the  work  of  the  First  National 
Congress,  the  meeting  next  fall  will  seek  to 
determine  why  the  public  is  vulnerable  to 
quackery  and  to  determine  what  is  needed 
In  health  education  to  help  the  public  pro- 
tect themselves  against  health  charlatans. 

The  first  of  the  three  half -day  sessions  will 
encompass  progress  reports  from  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  quackery.  The  second 
session  will  center  on  preventive  aspects, 
particularly  seeking  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  why  people  are  such  ready  targets 
for  quacks.  The  final  half-day  will  center 
on  the  responsibilities  of  the  commvuiica- 
tions   media    In    protecting    the    public. 

"The  First  National  Congress  in  1961  gen- 
erated widespread  interest  In  the  need  for 
education  of  the  public  against  quackery." 
the  statement  said.  "This  Interest  Is  being 
translated  Into  action  at  a  State  and  com- 
munity level.  Quackery  conferences  have 
been  held  in  Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania.  Texas,  and  Missouri, 
and  more  are  planned  soon  In  other  States. 

"Enforcement  campaigns  of  governmental 
agencies  have  been  stepped  up.  radio  and 
television  networks  have  produced  a  nimiber 
of  documentary  programs  on  quackery,  many 
newspapers  have  published  major  feature 
articles  on  the  subject,  there  have  been  more 
than  100  major  national  magazine  articles 
published — all  as  an  aftermath  of  the  First 
National  Congress. 

"In  one  major  area  of  food  quackery — 
house-to-house  j)eddllng  of  vitamin  food 
supplements — sales  have  been  substantially 
reduced  by  strict  enforcement  action  and 
public  education. 

"The  Second  National  Congress  on  Medical 
Quackery  will  be  another  phase  at  the  con- 
tinuing campaign. 

"Both  official  and  voluntary  agencies,  such 
as  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  the  Arthritis  and 
Rheumatism  Foundation,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Post  Office  Department,  as  well 
as  State  departments  of  public  health,  have 
cracked  down  hard  for  many  years  on  the 
medical  quacks,  and  progress  in  this  area  Is 
constant. 

"But  the  quacks — put  down  In  one  area — 
keep  showing  up  somewhere  else  with  a  new 
gadget  or  product,  and  there  can  be  no  let 
up  in  the  campaign  against  them.  The 
Second  National  Congress  on  Medical  Quack- 
ery will  once  again  focus  the  full  light  erf 
publicity  and  public  opinion  on  quackery." 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  AS  A  SEN- 
ATE DCX:UMENT  OP  SELECTED  EX- 
CERPTS ON  THE  1963-64  NATIONAL 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DEBATE  SUBJECT 
OF  MEDICARE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  48  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  with  illustrations  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment selected  excerpts  on  the  1963-1964  na- 
tional high  school  debate  proposition:  "What 
Should  Be  the  Role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  Providing  Medical  Care  to  the  Citi- 
zens of  the  United  States",  compiled  by  the 
Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division.  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service,  Library  of  Con- 
gress; and  that  there  be  printed  twenty-five 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document,  of  which  ten 
thousand    three    hundred   shall    be    for    the 
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uae  of  th«  8«nat*  and  Qf  te«n  thouaand  three 
hundred  and  Bizty-flve  (hall  b«  for  the  lue 
of  the  HouM  of  RepreeentAtlvee. 

With  the  following  coinmiltte«  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  lliM  9.  strike  out  twenty-flve  thou- 
sand Blx  hundrwl  and  sixty-five"  and  Insert 
■flfty-one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty". 

Lines  10  and  11.  strike  out  ten  thousand 
three  hundrwl"  and  insert  "twenty  thousand 
six  hundred". 

Lines  11  and  13,  strike  out  "fifteen  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixty-five"  and  in- 
sert "thirty  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  WM  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Authorizing  the  printing  as  a 
Senate  docxmient  of  selected  excerpts 
compiled  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  relat- 
ing to  the  1963-«4  national  high  school 
debate  subject  of  medicare." 

A  motion  (o  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


August  26 


DISTRICT   DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  District  Day. 
The  Chair  recocnizes  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan). 


TO  AMEND  THE  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA BUSINESS  CORPORATION 
ACT 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  biU  (HR.  4330)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Business 
Corporation  Act.  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  4.  strike  out  lines  17  to  25.  and  on 
page  5  lines  1  to  24.  and  on  page  6  lines  1 
to  13. 

Page  8,  line  14,  strike  out  "(6)"  and  In- 
sert "(S)". 

Page  8,  line  19.  strike  out  "i7i "  and  In- 
sert "(8)". 

Page  7.  line  3,  strike  out  "(8)"  and  In- 
sert "(7)". 

Page  8.  line  17,  strike  out  "(9)"  and  in- 
sert "(8)". 

Page  10,  line  20,  strike  out  "( 10 1  "  and  In- 
sert "(9)". 

Page  11,  line  11.  strike  out  "$1  '  and  in- 
sert "such  fee  as  they  may.  from  time  to 
time,  determine  to  be  reasonable  ' 

Page  11,  line  18,  strike  out  "(11)"  and  In- 
sert "(10)". 

Page  13,  line  11,  strike  out  "(12i  '  and  in- 
sert "(11)". 

Page  13.  line  17,  strike  out  "(13)"  and  in- 
sert "(12)". 

Page  14,  line  10,  strike  out  "(14)"  and  in- 
sert "(13)". 

Page  15,  line  1,  Insert  the  following; 

"Skc.  3.  Thle  Act  shall  become  effective 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  McMIIXAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
HuDDLisTON  1  to  Call  Up  sovcral  bills  from 
his  subcommittetv 


USE  OF  CAPITOL  AND  K£I TH  S 
THEATERS  AS  MUNICIPAL  THEA- 
TERS 

Mr  HUDDI.ESTON  Mr  Spt-akt-r.  by 
direction  of  the  House  CommitU'e  on  Uif 
DLstiict  of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill 
'HR  73991  to  provide  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  for  the  utilization  of  cer- 
tain buildings  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  municipal  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  Uiat  tlie  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  HoiLso  a.s  in  Committ^'o  of 
the  Whole 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objt'ction 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  encu'ted  by  the  Sfrate  and  House 
of  Repreientatives  of  the  United  states  of 
Amerwa  m  Corigresi  a.i.iernbled.  That  (a) 
the  B<jard  nf  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  prepare  and  present  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  or  before  February  15  1964.  feasible  plans 
for  the  use  as  a  municipal  theater  as  a.  seml- 
munlclpai  theater,  iir  fiT  niunlcl))Hl  purposes, 
and  for  the  acquisltlmi  therefor  i  by  pur- 
chase, gift.  condemnatUn,  lea.-e.  or  other- 
wise i .  of  that  p<prth;n  of  the  National  Presa 
Club  Building  which  la  located  at  13L'6  P 
Street  Northwest.  District  of  Columbia,  and 
which  Is  now  Icmjwn  as  Loews  Capltt)! 
Theater,  and  that  portion  of  the  Albee 
Building  which  is  located  at  619  Fifteenth 
Street  Ncjrthwest.  District  of  Columbia,  and 
which  Is  now  ki;.-wn  a.s  Keiths  Theater 
Such  plans  shall  include  detailed  prop<jsiil8 
for  the  operation  of  such  property  for  such 
purposes  Such  plans  shall  also  Include  de- 
tailed methods  for  financing  the  acquisition 
and  operation  of  such  property  for  such  pur- 
poses. Including  but  not  confined  to  ( 1 )  tax 
reduction,  (2)  appropriated  funds  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  (3>  private  and  foun- 
dation glfU  and  donations,  and  (4)  combi- 
nations of  such  financing  metht>dR 

(b)  In  order  to  provide  tiie  time  needed 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  consider  adequately  the  detailed 
plans  provided  for  In  subsection  (a),  no  per- 
mit shall  be  issued  by  the  Board  of  C<im- 
miasloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  demolition  of  the  Capitol  Theater  or 
the  Keith's  Theater,  or  for  the  conversion 
of  such  property  to  uses  other  than  theater 
uses,  until  the  expiration  of  60  days  after 
the  date  of  filing  of  the  plun.s  provided  for 
In  subsection  ( ai 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  Mr  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  Ls  to  require  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  prepare  and  present  to 
the  Congress,  not  later  than  February 
15.  1964.  a  feasible  plan  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Loews  Capitol  Theater  and 
Keiths  Theater  by  purchase,  lease,  or 
otherwise,  and  for  their  operation  as 
municipal  or  semimuniclpal  theaters. 
It  Is  further  stipulated  that  no  permit 
shall  be  granted  for  the  destruction  of 
those  theaters  or  for  their  conversion 
to  other  uses,  until  60  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  above-mentioned  plan 
is  submitted  to  the  88th  Congress. 


The  motivation  for  tills  bill  is  the  re- 
port that  these  two  privately  owned 
theaters  are  scheduled  for  conversion 
into  u.se  for  business  offices. 

Keith's  Theater,  located  In  the  Albee 
Building  at  619  15th  Street  NW..  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  1.600  and  Is  reputed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
acoustically  perfect  theaters  In  the 
world.  Loew's  Capitol  Theater  is  In  the 
National  Press  Building,  at  1326  F  Street 
NW.,  and  is  the  largest  theater  in  the 
City,  with  a  .seating  capacity  of  3,600 
persons  We  are  informed  that  Loew's 
Capitol  is  the  only  theater  in  Washing- 
ton with  stage  facilities  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  pre.sentatlon  of  the 
larger  types  of  ballot  and  grand  opera 
productions. 

A  joint  resolution  identical  to  this  bill. 
House  Joint  Resolution  865.  passed  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  on  September 
24.  196L',  but  failed  of  action  in  the  Sen- 
ate. At  a  public  hearing  held  last  year 
in  connection  with  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 865.  spokesmen  for  a  number  of 
local  organizations  devoted  to  the  per- 
forming arts.  Including  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Washington 
Opera  Society,  the  Washington  Ballet 
Guild,  the  Hayes  Concert  Bureau,  and 
the  Washington  Civic  Opera  and  Wash- 
ington Civic  Symphony,  testified  as  to 
the  need  for  the  continuance  of  these 
two  theaters  as  Irreplaceable  centers  for 
live  theatrical  exhibits. 

We  were  Informed  that  the  perform- 
ing arts,  such  as  ballet,  grand  opera,  and 
theater,  are  more  lively  today  than  ever 
before,  and  that  throughout  the  United 
States  enthusiasm,  activity,  and  patron- 
age are  on  the  increase.  Under  these 
circumstances.  It  would  certainly  be  a 
most  serious  setback  to  this  movement 
if  the  principal  showcase  of  the  Nation, 
a  city  now  acclaimed  in  many  circles  as 
the  capital  of  the  world  were  unable  to 
accommodate  major  musical,  dance,  and 
opera  companies.  Including  some  which 
come  from  abroad  as  official  visitors  in 
implementation  of  International  agree- 
ments under taJcen  by  our  Government. 
Any  step  reasonably  calculated  to  assist 
In  averting  such  an  unfortunate  devel- 
opment will  certainly  constitute  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  cultural  life 
of  this  city  and  of  the  Nation. 

In  recent  years,  some  15  to  18  live 
shows  which  could  have  been  accommo- 
dated on  no  other  stage  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  been  presented  each 
year  at  the  Capitol  Theater,  and  It  has 
been  planned  to  increase  this  number 
in  the  future.  These  presentations  have 
included  such  internationally  acclaimed 
performers  as  the  Gala  Royal  Danish 
Ballet  and  the  Bolshol  Ballet. 

The  Cultural  Center  which  is  now  in 
the  planning  stage  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  not  ofTer  a  solution  to  the 
problem  posed  by  the  threatened  loss  of 
the  Capitol  and  Keith  s  Theaters.  In 
the  first  place,  the  most  optimistic  time- 
table calls  for  the  completion  of  this 
center  in  1966:  and  also,  plans  for  the 
center  include  provision  for  a  theater 
which  will  seat  only  1.200  persons. 

A  Citizens'  Committee  To  Save  the 
Capitol  Theater,  composed  of  prominent 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  at- 
tempted to  negotiate  a  lease  with  the 
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owners  of  the  Capitol  Theater,  without 
success. 

Also,  within  the  past  2  months,  a 
group  of  investors  submitted  a  very  sub- 
stantial offer,  reported  to  be  some  $8 
million,  for  the  purchase  of  the  building 
in  which  the  Capitol  Theater  is  located. 
for  the  purpose  of  leasing  the  theater 
to  koep  a  "much  needed  entertainment 
y.\d  cultural  center  for  our  Nation's 
Capital. "  Despite  this  offer,  however, 
tl;e  National  Press  Club  Corp.,  which 
owns  both  the  building  and  the  theater, 
has  proceeded  with  plans  to  convert  the 
building  into  offices.  This  plan  necessi- 
tated an  application  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment 
for  a  zoning  variance,  because  the  of- 
fices would  create  a  greater  density  than 
now  exists  inside  the  building.  On  Jime 
26,  1963,  it  was  announced  that  the  Zon- 
ing Board  had  granted  this  variance, 
and  apparently  the  corporation  intends 
to  proceed  with  its  plan. 

It  thus  appears  that  citizens'  efforts 
to  accomplish  the  continued  operation 
of  these  theaters  are  doomed  to  failure, 
and  that  the  only  feasible  solution  must 
involve  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment, as  proposed  in  this  legislation. 

Public  hearing  on  H.R.  7399  and  HJl. 
7390,  identical  bills,  was  held  on  July  26, 
1963. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  .so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Kennedy  has  angrily  castigated  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  cutting  the  annual 
multibillion-dollar  authorization  for  the 
so-called   foreign  aid  program. 

He  describes  the.se  Members  of  Con- 
pre.ss  as  "thoughtless"  and  "irrespon- 
sible." 

I  note  that  one  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  voted  for  the  motion  cutting 
$585  million  from  the  authorization  was 
the  distin^-'ulshed  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  a  Democrat  [Mr. 
Mills],  whose  committee  bears  a  heavy 
re.<;ponsibility  in  Congress  in  matters  of 
fiscal  concern  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Members  of  the  House  may  disagree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  on 
certain  issues,  but  I  doubt  that  a  single 
Member,  Democrat  or  Republican,  will 
agree  with  the  President  that  he  Is 
"thoughtless"  and  "irresponsible." 

On  August  17.  1951.  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  House.  Mr.  Kennedy 
stated  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

I  say  It  Is  Impossible  for  us  to  think  of 
raising  the  standard  of  living  of  all  the  low- 
standard  countries  of   the  world. 

Later  in  the  same  year.  November  19, 
1951,  he  is  quoted  in  the  Boston  Globe  as 
saying: 

The  vision  of  a  bottle  of  milk  for  every 
Hottentot  is  a  nice  one.  but  It  Is  far  beyond 
our  reach.  There  is  just  not  enough  money 
in  the  world  to  relieve  the  poverty  of  all  the 
minions  of  this  world  who  may  be  threat- 
ened by  communism. 


Says  the  President  in  his  castlgatlon 
of  the  majority  of  the  House  after  the 
vote  on  last  Friday : 


I  recall  during  8  years  In  the  Senate  from 
1063  to  1060  consistently  supporting  the  re- 
quests which  General  Elsenhower  made  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  his  record. 

In  1959,  the  seventh  month  and  the 
seventh  day,  on  two  votes  to  cut  military 
aid  by  $500  million  and  $300  million, 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  not  voting. 

The  seventh  month  and  the  second 
day,  on  a  motion  to  cut  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  from  $2  billion  for  2  years 
to  $700  million  for  1  year,  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  not  voting. 

The  fotuth  month,  the  30th  day,  1959, 
on  a  $100  million  cut  in  the  Development 
Loan  Ftmd,  Mr.  Kermedy  was  not  vot- 
ing. 

In  1960,  the  sixth  month  and  the  sec- 
ond day.  on  approval  of  U.S.  gifts  to  the 
International  Development  Association, 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  not  voting. 

The  fifth  month  and  the  second  day, 
1960,  on  13  separate  votes  on  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act,  Including  passage  of 
the  act,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  not  voting. 

Now  let  us  look  at  another  side  of  this 
coin. 

In  1953,  the  seventh  month  and  the 
first  day,  to  cut  mutual  security  funds 
by  $300  million,  Mr.  Kermedy  voted 
"yea." 

The  eighth  month,  the  third  day  of 
1954 — ^to  cut  the  military  security  au- 
thorization by  $500  million — Mr.  Kerme- 
dy voted  "yea." 

The  7th  month,  the  22d  day  of 
1955,  to  restore  a  $420  million  House  cut 
in  military  aid— to  restore  the  cut— Mr. 
Kennedy  voted  "nay." 

The  7th  month,  the  22d  day  of  1955 — 
to  add  $50  million  to  the  funds  for  Asian 
economic  development — Mr.  Kennedy 
voted  "nay." 

The  6th  month,  the  14th  day  of  1957— 
to  cut  mihtary  security  defense  support 
funds  by  $90  million— Mr.  Kennedy  voted 
"yea." 

The  sixth  month,  the  sixth  day  of 
1958 — to  cut  military  aid  funds  by  $200 
million — Mr.  Kermedy  again  voted  "yea." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  President 
Kermedy  does  not  understand  or  does 
not  want  to  understand  is  that  the 
American  people  are  fed  up  with  the 
global  handout  program.  They  are  fed 
up  with  a  foreign  policy  dependent  upon 
blank  check  spending;  a  foreign  policy 
that  will  not  contain  communism  as  in 
the  case  of  Cuba  and  a  foreign  policy 
that  yields  all  too  often  to  foreign  black- 
mail. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  7399.  a  bill  to  save  the 
Capitol  and  Keith's  Theaters  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  which  is  identical  with 
my  own  bill  H.R.  7390. 


This  legislation,  let  me  say  at  the  out- 
set, will  not  conflict  with  the  National 
Cultural  Center;  in  fact  it  should 
strengthen  the  drive  for  fimds  on  its  be- 
half. The  reason  for  this  should  be  ob- 
vious, even  to  the  most  partisan  propo- 
nent of  the  National  Cultural  Center,  be- 
cause, if  we  permit  the  destruction  of  the 
Capitol  and  Keith's  Theaters— two  of  the 
finest  theaters  in  the  United  States  to- 
day— we  will  not  be  able  to  really  justify 
asking  people  all  over  the  Nation  to  con- 
tribute to  building  other  cultural  facili- 
ties in  Washington. 

Several  theaters  which  were  part  of 
Washington's  cultural  life  from  1900  to 
the  1920's  have  already  been  destroyed 
here  in  Washington:  The  Shubert  and 
Columbia  Theaters  were  torn  down  for 
parking  facilities.   The  Academy  Theater 
was    destroyed    for    the    same    reason. 
Poll's  Theater  across  from  the  Treasury 
was  torn  down  and  grass  was  planted  on 
that  site.    The  Washington  Civic  Audi- 
torium, in  which  opera  was  presented  in 
the  1920's,  and  which,  indeed,  occupies 
one  of  the  finest  sites  in  Washington, 
near  Constitution  Hall,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  new  Civil  Serv- 
ice   Building,    is    being    torn    down    to 
straighten  a  small  road.     The  Belasco 
Theater  on  Lafayette  Square,  with  its 
deep  connections  in  American  culture,  is 
being  destroyed  at  the  whim  of  the  Pres- 
ident only  a  couple  of  years  after  he  in- 
troduced legislation  in  the  Senate  to  save 
it  as  a  civic  theater.    There  was  and  is 
no  valid  reason  for  the  destruction  of 
any  of  these  theaters.     Certainly,  the 
Congress  must  not  support  the  destruc- 
tion   of    Washington's    great    theaters 
while,   at   the   same  time,  endorsing  a 
drive  to  build  a  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter in  Washington. 

Washington  needs  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center,  if  it  is  to  discharge  its  great 
and  necessary  role  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world.  I  voted  for  the  National 
Cultural  Center  on  August  22.  1958,  when 
the  legislation  was  first  before  the  House, 
and  I  voted  for  the  extension  of  the  life 
of  the  National  Cultural  Center  when 
this  matter  was  l>efore  the  House  earlier 
this  month,  on  August  5. 

The  National  Cultural  Center  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  truly  national,  and  to 
provide  stages  for  the  best  of  classical 
and  contemporary  art  from  this  and 
other  coimtries. 

At  the  same  time.  Washington  needs 
the  Capitol  and  the  Keith's  Theaters  to 
fill  in  until  the  National  Cultural  Center 
is  built.  It  also  needs  help  to  preserve 
these  two  great  theaters  for  its  own 
groups  in  the  performing  arts,  so  they 
may  one  day  excel,  as,  say,  New  York's 
groups  excel. 

At  a  hearing  held  by  the  House 
District  Committee  last  September 
spokesmen  for  a  number  of  outstanding 
organizations  in  the  Nation's  Capital  con- 
cerned with  the  arts  endorsed  legisla- 
tion which  I  had  sponsored  and  which 
was  identical  with  H.R.  7399.  These  or- 
ganizations included  the  National  Sym- 
phony Orchestra;  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Musicians  AFL-CIO,  Local  161; 
the  Washington  Opera  Society;  the 
Washington  Civic  Opera  Association;  the 
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WMhlngtfln  Ballet  Guild:  the  Washing- 
ton Clvle  Symphony  Orchestra;  and  the 
Hayea  Concert  Bureau. 

M.  Robert  Rogers,  the  bnUlant  man- 
ager of  the  National  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, has  auccested  that  the  precedent  for 
civic  Intervention  in  the  proposed  de- 
struction <tf  the  Capitol  and  Keith's 
Theaters  waa  demonstrated  a  year  or 
two  ago  In  New  York  City  where  Car- 
negie Hall  was  saved  from  destruction  by 
the  Joint  efforts  of  citizens  and  leading 
public  officials.  Among  those  active  in 
that  great  civic  effort  were:  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller.  Mrs.  Praiiklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. Mayor  Robert  Wagner,  and  for  the 
arts.  Isaac  Stem  and  a  host  of  distin- 
guished American  artists. 

Today,  we  have  the  unique,  once-in-a- 
llfetime  opportunity  to  pass  legislation 
which  win  preserve  for  ourselves  and  for 
succeeding  generations  two  great  the- 
aters which  have  long  been  a  central  part 
of  the  cultural  life  of  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. It  has  been  conservatively  estimated 
that  it  would  coet  as  much  as  $10  million 
to  $15  million  today  to  assemble  the  land 
and  build  theaters  e<iual  to  the  Capitol 
and  Keith's  theaters. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  culture 
and  art  do  not  spring  into  being  simply 
because  a  $30  million  price  tag  is  placed 
on  them,  or  because  they  have  been  given 
llpservlce  In  high  places  in  this  adminis- 
tration. 

This  House  must,  and  should,  concern 
Itself  with  benefiting  the  people  who  live 
In,  and  those  who  visit,  the  Nation's 
Capital  by  preserving  those  cultural 
assets  which  we  already  possess,  and 
which  are  easily  accessible,  by  means  of 
public  transportation,  to  everyone. 

More  than  7  million  people  visit  the 
Nation's  Capital  each  year.  They  come 
in  large  numbers  from  your  State  and 
congressional  district,  and  from  mine,  yet 
there  are  literally  very  few  places  avail- 
able for  their  entertainment  after  dark. 
There  Is.  of  course,  the  National  The- 
ater, which.  It  has  been  publicly  an- 
nounced. Is  to  be  razed  for  an  oBQce 
building.  Bren  If  It  is  not  razed— and 
It  should  not  be  destroyed,  for  it  is  one 
of  our  Nation's  greatest  theaters — it  is 
far  from  adequate  to  handle  all  of  the 
tourists  who  would  want  to  go  to  the 
theater.  If  It  were  ably  publicized— as 
New  York  City's  theaters  are. 

There  are  some  other  places  which 
merit  the  attention  of  tourists,  particu- 
larly the  university  theaters,  and  Arena 
Stage,  all  of  which  are  away  from  the 
center  of  the  city,  and  are  not  well 
known  to  tourists,  nor  is  an  adequate 
attempt  being  made  to  tell  tourists  about 
them. 

If  these  two  theaters,  the  Capitol  and 
the  Keith's,  disappear,  there  will  be  only 
these  three  alternatives  for  most  tourists 
to  choose  from:  First,  stay  in  their  hotel 
rooms  and  look  at  television;  second,  go 
to  the  movies:  and  third,  go  to  the  strip- 
and-cllp  Joints. 

The  Nation's  Capital  must  mean  more 
than  strlp-and-clip  joints  to  the  millions 
of  people  of  all  ages,  especially  the  young 
and  impressionable  teenagers,  who  visit 
this  great  city  each  year. 

If  these  are  the  only  alternatives  open 
to  most  of  our  constituents,  who  spend 
over  $1  mllUon  a  day  here,  then  they 
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might  as  well  stay  home  and  look  at 
television,  or  go  to  the  movies  at  their 
own  motion  picture  houses. 

The  National  Cultural  Center  has  8m- 
nounced  that  it  will  bring  a  number  of 
theater  companies  from  some  15  of  the 
Nation's  leading  universities  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  next  year.  Plans  now  call 
for  the  presentation  in  a  tt-nt  of  such 
companies  from  the  several  States. 
Imagine,  the  richest  Nation  in  the  world 
so  poor  in  cultural  facilities  tliat  our 
young  pjople  cannot  perform  in  a  rt-al 
theater.  This  kind  of  planning  has  been 
forced  upon  our  cultural  leaders  because 
the  Congres.s  and  the  President  have  not 
moved  decisively  to  pre.serve  the  Capitol 
and  Keith's  theaters. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  say  again  that 
the  passage  of  H  R  7399  will  .strengthen 
the  drive  fur  the  National  Cultural 
Center  because,  if  this  measure  is  not 
enacted  into  law,  it  i.s  gomg  to  become 
incrca-singly  difficult  to  persuade  people 
from  all  over  the  Nation  to  contribute  to 
the  National  Cultural  Center  at  the  very 
time  that  two  prcat  theaters,  the  Capitui. 
and  the  Keith's— where  President  VVil.son 
attended  plays  when  lie  was  in  the  White 
House — are  bein?  destroyed  to  provide 
office  .<:pace  in  a  city  where  nfflce  build- 
ings are  springing  up  like  mushrooms 
after  a  .storm,  making  such  destruction 
wholly  unnece.s.sapi-,  and  purely  specula- 
tive in  nature 

I  include  a.s  part  of  my  remarks  letters 
exchanu'ed  between  the  president  of  the 
National  Press  Club,  Bryson  B.  Ra.sh, 
and  myself  which  w.ll  be  of  particular 
interest  to  the  Member.s  of  this  Hou.se, 
and  the  text  of  Hou.se  Report  No.  702 
which  accompan:(>d  H  R    7399 

In  the  letter  to  me.  the  fuU  te-xt  of 
which  is  included  a.s  part  of  my  remark.s. 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  be  pleaded  to  note 
that  Bryson  B  Ra.sh  says  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Press  Club,  which  owns  77 
percent  of  the  stock  of  ttie  National  Piess 
Building,  that: 

May  I  asaure  you  that  before  any  Ir- 
retrievable steps  are  Uken  for  the  couver- 
slon  of  the  CaplUjl  Theater,  the  bf)ard  of 
governors  of  the  National  Press  Club  and 
the  board  of  dlre^-tors  of  the  building  corpo- 
ration will  carefully  study  all  proposals  re- 
specting the  theater  We  would  do  this,  not 
only  from  a  sense  of  respon.slblllty  to  Wash- 
ington, but  to  the  stockholders  of  the  corp«j- 
raUon  whose  Interests  are  paramount. 

I  shall  continue  to  look  forward  to  this 
promised  meeting 

The  letters  and  text  of  House  Report 
No.  702  follow: 

Congress  or  the  fNirrn  ."^T.^rt';, 

Hol'SE  or  REPRtSE-STATIVCS, 

Washington.  D  C  .  AuffU<it  14.  1963. 
Mr   BiTso.v  B   Rash, 
P'-esident.  National  Press  Club. 
Washington.  DC 

DtAa  Mr.  Rash:  Your  letter  (.f  July  24  wiis 
received  the  following  day  and  1  »a*  pleased 
to  note  In  that  letter,  and  I  quote  'May  I 
a.ssure  you  that  before  any  Irretrievable  step.s 
are  taken  far  the  ccmverslon  of  the  Caplt*il 
Theater  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  and  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Building  Corp  will  carefully  study 
all  proposals  respecting  the  theater  We 
would  do  this,  not  only  from  a  .sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  Washington,  but  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  corp<jratlon  whose  Intorcita 
are  paramount 


'Since  I  received  your  letter  we  have  had 
but  one  meeting  of  the  board  of  goveroon 
of  the  Press  Club  and  because  of  the  summer 
vacations  so  many  are  away  from  the  city 
It  has  t>een  difficult  to  arrange  any  sort  of 
meeting,  either  with  the  governors  or  the 
directors  of  the  Press  Building  Corp  .  hence, 
we  have  not  t)een  In  touch  with  you  for  such 
a  conference  as  you  sugtzest.  However,  we 
win  be  in  touch  with  vuu  jvrlor  to  any  Qnai 
action  on  the  tlieater  " 

■^'ou  cm  readily  Imagine  my  a.  tonl.shment 
»hcn  I  re.id  In  the  W.ishlngton  Dally  News 
of  Angu3t  12  th.it  a  $3  2  million  contract  was 
Blgned  last  week  for  the  destruction  of  the 
theater  and  the  rem  Kjellns;  of  the  PrcEi 
Building.  This  Is  now  being  followed  by 
stories  that  antique  dealers  are  swarmlna 
through  the  Capitol  Theater  and  that  fur- 
nlshlngs  wlM  be  sold. 

The  prcs.s  carried  a  story  Immedlatelv  after 
receipt  of  your  letter,  on  July  27,  to  be  ex- 
act, that  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  had  passed 
a  bill  similar  to  mine  addressed  to  saving 
the  Capitol  Theater.  Further  favorable  ac- 
tion .should  be  t^ikcn  by  the  full  Commute* 
on  Uie  District  of  Columbia  within  a  few 
days  I  would  also  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  House  unanimously 
passed  a  similar  bUl  In  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress,  a  bill  which  failed  to  be  act«l 
upon  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Dts- 
trkt  of  Columbia  only  because  of  controversy 
over  another  bill  which  Senator  Mo»si 
claimed  had  priority. 

I  have  noted  that  the  conference  mentioned 
m  yi>ur  letter  would  take  place,  and  that  the 
officers  of  the  National  Press  Club  would  be 
m  touch  with  me  prior  to  any  final  action 
on  the  Capitol  Theater.  1  have  been  work- 
ing with  other  Members  for  some  time  and 
have  found  considerable  .support  f<ir  favor- 
able action  on  my  bill  I  hope  th.u  the 
action  taken  regarding  the  National  Press 
Building  recently  Is  not  Irretrievable.  ThU 
action  has  been  disheartening  because  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  National  Cultural  Center 
In  raising  funds  Completion  of  that  ambi- 
tious project  Ciin  hardly  be  looked  forward 
to  In  the  near  future 

I   hope   I   may   hear  further   from   you  in 
respect  to  tills  letter 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  B  Wtonall. 

Member  of  Congress. 


National  Press  Club. 
Washington,  DC,  July  24,   1963. 
Hon    William  B.  Widnall, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dk-\r  Congressman  Widnall:  I  am  sorry  I 
have  not  answered  your  letter  before  this 
time  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  concern 
and  the  deep  Interest  you  have  In  the  arts 
and  are  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  you 
have  spent  so  much  time  and  effort  to  make 
Wa.shlngton  equal  to  other  clUes  in  this  Held. 
May  1  assure  you  that  before  any  Irretriev- 
able steps  are  taken  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Capitol  Theater  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  National  Press  Club  and  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Building  Corp  ,  will  care- 
fully study  all  projxjsals  respecting  the  thea- 
ter We  would  do  this,  not  only  from  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  Washington,  but  to  the 
sUKkhoIders  of  the  corporation  whote  Inter- 
est are  paramount. 

Persiinally.  I  feel  that  the  people  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  lu-e  fortunate 
to  have  Members  of  Congress  such  as  your- 
self and  Representative  John  Ktl  Interested 
In  the  cultural  arU  and  willing  to  make  their 
pcrftirniance  economically  feasible.  May  I 
Inquire  of  the  status  at  the  present  time,  of 
your  bin  and  the  general  reacUon  to  It  on 
Capitol  Htll?     Tills  U  of  great  Interest  to  us. 

Since  I  received  your  letter  we  have  had 
but  one  meeting  of  the  board  of  governors 
oX  the  Press  CTlub  and  because  of  the  sum- 
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xner  vacatlona  so  many  are  away  from  the 
city  It  has  been  difficult  to  arrange  any  sort 
of  meeting,  either  with  the  govemoTB  or  the 
directors  of  the  Press  Building  Corp.,  hence, 
we  have  not  been  In  touch  with  you  for  such 
a  conference  as  you  suggest.  However,  we 
will  be  In  touch  with  you  prior  to  any  final 
action  on  the  theater. 
Sincerely  yoiu-s. 

Bryson  B.  Rash, 

President. 


Congress  or  the  UNrrro  States, 

House  or  Reprebkntativis, 
Washington.  DC,  June  28.  1963. 

Mr   Bryson  Rash, 

President,    National    Press    Club,    Sational 
Press  Building.  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rash:  Along  with  many  other 
people.  I  happen  to  be  deeply  Interested  In 
the  arts  and  In  making  the  Nation's  Capital 
a  center  equal  to  other  cities,  of  equal  size 
here  and  abroad,  in  the  arts. 

I  have  felt  that  the  Capitol  Theater's  pres- 
ervation for  cultural  purposes  was  absolutely 
essential.  As  a  result  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation for  this  purpose,  and  have  been  ad- 
vised both  by  Mr.  Albert  Adams  and  Mr. 
Morris  that  my  legislation  met  with  their 
approval. 

Before  the  Capitol  Theater  Is  Irretrievably 
lost  to  this  great  city  I  think  the  National 
Press  Club's  directors.  Including  Its  members 
on  the  board  of  the  National  Press  Club 
Corp  .  should  meet  and  study  the  alternative 
proposals  which  have  been  made,  such  as 
mine,  to  keep  this  theater  available  for  all 
of  the  people, 

I  happen  to  disagree  completely  with  Com- 
missioner Walter  N.  Tobrlner's  approach  to 
the  matter  of  the  Capitol  Theater,  for  It  Is 
really  not  a  matter  of  choice  between  schools 
and  welfare  and  the  arts. 

Actually,  the  city  of  Washington  under 
Commissioner  Tobrlner  Is  engaged  In  a  great 
roadbulldlng  program,  as  it  Is  In  many 
other  things.  The  city  Is  quite  capable  of 
affording  the  things  which  It  wants,  and 
perhaps  Commissioner  Tobrlner  doesn't  want 
the  arts  as  much  as  he  wants  Inner  loop*, 
and  urban  renewal  programs  In  which  the 
Federal  Government  bears  most  of  the  coet, 
If  not  all  of  It.  At  the  present  time,  the 
city  of  Washington  spends  about  $36,000  for 
the  arts  annually,  and  this  compares  with 
Baltimore's  $500,000  and  the  equal  or  larger 
sums  spent  by  Detroit,  Newark.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Philadelphia.  New  York  and  other 
cities. 

There  must  be  some  way  of  saving  the 
Capitol  Theater,  and  I  would  appreciate  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  my  own  plan  to 
the  officers  of  the  National  Press  Club  and 
the  National  Press  Club  Corp.  If  you  would 
arrange  such  a  meeting  I  am  sure  the  results 
would  be  significant  and,  even  If  the  theater 
could  not  be  saved,  the  community  would  be 
assured  that  the  members  of  the  National 
Press  Club,  which  controls  77  percent  of  the 
stock  of  the  corporation,  had  cared  enough 
to  try  and  save   it. 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  B.  WroNALL, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Rh'ort  No   702:  Use  or  Caktol  and  Kcith's 
Theaters  as  Municipal  Theatkub 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (HJt. 
7399)  to  provide  for  the  preparation  of  plans 
for  the  utilization  of  certain  buildings  In 
the  District  of  Colvunbla  for  municipal  pur- 
poses, having  considered  the  same,  report 
favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and 
recommend  that  the  bUl  do  pass. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  require  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  February  16,  1964,  • 
feasible  plan  for  the  acquisition  of  Loew's 
Capitol    Theater    and    Keiths    Theater    hj 


purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise,  and  for  their 
operatlcm  as  municipal  or  semlmunlclpcd 
theaters.  It  is  further  sUptUated  that  no 
permit  ahaU  be  granted  for  the  destruction 
of  those  theaters  or  for  their  conversion  to 
other  uses,  tmtll  60  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  above-mentioned  plan  Is  submit- 
ted to  the  88th  Congress. 

The  motivation  for  this  bill  Is  the  report 
that  these  two  privately  owned  theaters 
are  scheduled  for  conversion  Into  use  for 
business  offices. 

Keith's  Theater,  located  in  the  Albee 
Building  at  619  15th  Street  NW..  has  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  1,600  and  Is  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  acoustically 
perfect  theaters  In  the  world.  Loew's  Capi- 
tol Theater  Is  In  the  National  Press  Build- 
ing, at  1326  F  Street  NW.,  and  is  the  largest 
theater  In  the  city,  with  a  seating  cajjacity 
of  3,600  persons.  We  are  Informed  that 
Loew's  Capitol  Is  the  only  theater  In  Wash- 
ington with  stage  facilities  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  presentation  of  the  larger 
types  of  ballet  and  grand  opera  productions. 

A  Joint  resolution  Identical  to  this  bill. 
House  Joint  Resolution  865.  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  September  24. 
1962,  but  failed  of  action  In  the  Senate.  At 
a  public  hearing  held  last  year  In  connection 
with  House  Joint  Resolution  865.  spokesmen 
for  a  n\unber  of  local  organizations  devoted 
to  the  performing  arts.  Including  the  Na- 
tional Sjrmphony  Orchestra,  the  Washington 
Opera  Society,  the  Washington  Ballet  Guild, 
the  Hayes  Concert  Bureau,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Civic  Opera  and  Washington  Civic  Sym- 
phony, testified  as  to  the  need  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  two  theaters  as  Irreplace- 
able centers  for  live  theatrical  exhibits. 

We  were  Informed  that  the  performing 
arts,  such  as  ballet,  grand  opera,  and  theater, 
are  more  lively  today  than  ever  before,  and 
that  throughout  the  United  States  en- 
thusiasm, activity,  and  patronage  are  on  the 
increase.  Under  these  circumstances,  It 
would  certainly  be  a  most  serious  setback  to 
this  movement  If  the  principal  showcase  of 
the  Nation,  a  city  now  acclaimed  In  many 
circles  as  the  capital  of  the  world  were  un- 
able to  accommodate  major  musical,  dance, 
and  opera  companies.  Including  some  which 
come  from  abroad  as  official  visitors  In  Im- 
plementation of  International  agreements 
undertaken  by  our  Government.  Any  step 
reasonably  calculated  to  assist  In  averting 
such  an  unfortunate  development  will  cer- 
tainly constitute  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  cultural  life  of  this  city  and  of  the 
Nation. 

In  recent  years,  some  15  to  18  live  shows 
which  could  have  been  accommodated  on  no 
other  stage  In  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
been  presented  each  year  at  the  Capitol 
Theater,  and  It  has  been  planned  to  Increase 
this  number  In  the  future.  These  presenta- 
tions have  Included  such  internationally  ac- 
claimed performers  as  the  Gala  Royal 
Danish  Ballet  and  the  Bolshol  Ballet. 

The  Cultural  Center  which  Is  now  In  the 
planning  stage  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  not  offer  a  solution  to  the  problem  posed 
by  the  threatened  loss  of  the  Capitol  and 
Keith's  theaters.  In  the  first  place,  the  most 
optimistic  timetable  calls  for  the  completion 
of  this  Center  In  1966;  and  also,  plans  for  the 
Center  Include  provision  for  a  theater  which 
will  seat  only  1,200  persons. 

A  Citizens'  Committee  To  Save  the  Capitol 
Theater,  composed  of  prominent  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  attempted  to  nego- 
tiate a  lease  with  the  owners  of  the  Capitol 
Theater,  without  success. 

Also,  within  the  past  2  months,  a  group 
of  investors  submitted  a  very  substantial 
offer,  reported  to  be  some  $8  million,  for  the 
purchase  of  the  building  In  which  the 
Capitol  Theater  Is  located,  for  the  purpose 
of  leasing  the  theater  to  keep  a  much- 
needed  entertainment  and  cultural  center  for 
our  Nation's  Capital.  Despite  this  offer, 
however,    the    National    Press    Club    Corp., 


which  owns  both  the  building  and  the 
theater,  has  proceeded  with  plans  to  convert 
the  building  Into  offices.  This  plan  neces- 
sitated an  application  to  the  District  of 
Coliunbla  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  for  a 
zoning  variance,  because  the  offices  would 
create  a  greater  density  than  now  exists  In- 
side the  building.  On  June  26,  1963,  It  was 
announced  that  the  Zoning  Board  had 
granted  this  variance,  and  apparently  the 
corporation  Intends  to  proceed  with  Its  plan. 

It  thus  appears  that  citizens'  efforts  to 
accomplish  the  continued  operation  of  these 
theaters  are  doomed  to  failure,  and  that  the 
only  feasible  solution  must  Involve  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  as  proposed 
in  this  legislation. 

Public  hearing  on  H.R.  7399  and  H.R.  7390, 
Identical  bills,  was  held  on  July  26,  1963. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  insert  their  remarks  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  immediately  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  H.R.  7399. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  w£is  no  objection. 


VOLUNTARY  ADMISSION  OF  PA- 
TIENTS TO  DISTRICT  TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
7440)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  commitments  to,  mainte- 
nance in,  and  discharges  from,  the  Dis- 
trict Training  School,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  March  3,  1925,  as 
amended,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bin. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  an  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  commitments 
to,  maintenance  In,  and  discharge  from,  the 
District  Training  School,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  March  3.  1925  (43  Stat. 
1135),  as  amended  (sec.  32-601  et  seq.,  D.C. 
Code,  1961  edition),  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Whenever  the  terms  "District  Train- 
ing School",  "Board  of  Public  Welfare",  "said 
board",  "feeble  minded",  and  "Inmate"  oc- 
cur In  such  Act  approved  March  3,  1926,  they 
shall  be  stricken,  and  the  terms  "Forest 
Haven".  "Department  of  Public  Welfare", 
"said  department",  "mentally  retarded",  and 
"patient",  respectively,  Inserted  in  lieu 
thereof. 

(2)  Section  2  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  words  'mentally  retarded  persons' 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any 
person  afflicted  with  mental  defectiveness 
from  birth  or  from  an  early  age,  so  pro- 
nounced that  he  Is  Incapable  of  managing 
himself  and  his  affairs,  and  who  requires 
supervision,  control,  and  care  for  his  own 
welfare,  or  for  the  welfare  of  others,  or  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  la  not 
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inMUM  nor  el 
tont  •■  to 
pttal  fortl 

(8)  r^ 


ixuul  nUnd  to  such  an  ax- 
IilB  ecmmitniADt  to  a  bos- 
tally  m.-* 

intano*   of  wcUon    14   U 
after  "If  tb«  order  for 


admlMlod  la  a«  a  public  paUent-  the  wonH 
"or  If  tlM  pftttant  la  admitted  under  the  pro- 
▼lalona  of  aaetton  80  of  thia  Aot". 

(4)  TUa  fliat  aentenoe  of  aectlon  IS  ia 
amended  by  Iwaactlnt  after  the  wortU  "If  the 
o^^r  for  admiaalon  U  aa  a  public  patient" 
*'^*  ^*'<***^0' **  **»•  patient  la  admitted  un- 
der the  pfwMeaa  of  aectlon  30  of  thU  Act". 
(»)  By  addUiff  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  aaetlon : 

"Sac.  80.   (a)   Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
thU  Act  and   In  addlUon   to  the  preceding 
•ectlona.    fb»    Director    of    Public    Welfare 
(hereinafter  refarred  to  aa  the  Director)  may 
•dmlt  to  Fonst  Haven  aa  a  paUent  any  adult 
who  haa  baaa  a  realdent  of  the  Dutrlct  of 
Colimibta  for  one  year  next  preceding  the 
date  of  appUeatlon  or  any  chUd  under  the 
age  of  twaaty-ona  (1)  who  la  certified  by  the 
Director  of  PabUc  Health  to  be  mentally  re- 
tarded and  In  oaad  of  care  at  Poreat  Haven, 
and  at  laaat  ooa  of  whoee  parenta  or  legal 
ffuardiaa  has  been   a  realdent  of    the   aald 
Dutrlct  for  ana  year  next  preceding  the  date 
of  appUcatkm:  (2)  who.  either  by  himaelf .  hla 
parents,  hla  apotiM.    or   hla    legal   guardian 
g^**"^  wrlttan  application  for  admission  to 
I^>reat  Havas;  and  (3)  who  doea  not  expreaa. 
either  to  tbs  Dlractor  of  PubUc  Health  or 
Public  Welfare,  hla  objection  to  being  ao  ad- 
mitted. 

"(b)  Any  paraon  admitted  to  Forest  Haven 
pursuant  to  wibaseMou  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  relaaaad  therefrom  not  mora  than 
f»ve_daya  after  raoalpt  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Poreat  Hbvao  of  a  written  request  for  re- 
lease: ProoUUd,  -mat  If  within  such  five-day 
period  a  petition  concerning  such  person  as 
provided  by  aaetlon  7.  ahall  be  filed  In  the 
TTnlted  8U«aa  XMatrlct  Court  for  the  District 
of  Oolumbte.  soBh  person  shall  be  detained 
until  •  final  Jlgment  la  entered  by  the  court 
ti|K»  aakl  petlttoai. 

"(c)  Tba  Dfraetor  may  discharge  any  pa- 
tient of  Fonst  Haven  admitted  pursuant  to 
authority  oontalnad  In  thU  section  if  the 
Dtrector  la  astlsflad  that  such  discharge  will 
not  adveraMy  aJlaet  the  welfare  or  Intereata 
of  ttaa  mentally  retarded  person,  the  com- 
munity, or  etbata. 

"(d)  (1)  If  the  Director  flnda  that  any  per- 
son with  reapect  to  whom  an  appUcation  for 
*<*™laalon  to  Forest  Haven  has  been  made,  aa 
provided    In    thla    aectlon.    or    any    parent 
apouae.  adult  child,  or  legal  guardian  of  such 
person.  U  able  to  pay  all  or  any  part  of  the 
coet  of  malntenanea  and  care  of  such  person, 
the  Director  ahall  not  admit  such  person  un- 
laaa  a  contract  for  payment,  aattsfactory  to 
the  Director,  be  executed   by  such   person. 
pwnt.  apooaa^adolt  child,  or  legal  guardian. 
"(8)   The  Dtrsctor  la  authorized  to  enter 
into  any  agreaaaent  he  deem*  necessary  with 
any  applicant  to  becooM  a  patient  in  Porest 
Haven,   or  wtth    hla   parent,    spouse     adult 
chUd.  or  legal  ffuardlan.  for  payment  to  the 
District  of  OoimnbU  of  all  or  part  of  the  coat 
of  such  noalatsnanee  and  care.    Upon  default 
of  payment  provldad  by  any  contract  entered 
Into  under  this  aectlon.  the  Director  la  au- 
Uiorlwd  to  dls^arge  any  paUent  of  Poreat 
Haven  and.  te  addition,  he  may  utilize  the 
procedurea  provldatf  for  In  aectlona  14  and 
IS^of  thla  Act  to  aeeure  payment. 

"(e)  The  Dtrsctor,  wtth  the  approval  of  the 
Commlaalonera  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
■ball  preecHbe  aoeh  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  may  deem  aecaasary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  thla  ssetlon." 

Sac.  a.  Hbthtng  hi  thla  Act  shall  be  con- 
stnied  ao  as  to  affset  the  authority  vested 
™  ^gBoartf  of  Ooanmlaaloners  of  the  District 
ofOohanbia  by  Bsorianlzatlon  Plan  Num- 
bered 5  of  toaa  (M  Stat.  834).  The  perfor- 
manw  of  any  ftmctlon  vested  by  this  Act  In 
the  Board  of  Oonunlaaloners  or  In  any  of- 


fice or  agency  under  the  JurladlcUon  and 
control  at  said  Board  of  Commlaalonera  may 
be  performwl  by  the  Board  of  Commiaaloners 
or  may  be  delegated  by  said  Board  In  aocord- 
anoe  with  section  8  of  such  plan 
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With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out   line   8.  page   1     through  line  5 
page  2.  Inclusive,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

'•Wherever  the  terms  the  Dl.<»trlct  Train- 
ing Schfjor.  'Board  uf  Public  Welfare',  'said 
board',  ■feeble-minded',  inmate'.  'Inmates', 
and  'an  Inmate'  occur  in  such  Act  approved 
March  3,  1925.  they  shall  be  stricken,  and 
the  terms  'Porest  Haven',  'Department  of 
Public  Welfare',  'said  Department',  'mentally 
retarded',  'patient',  'patients',  and  'a  patient' 
respectively.  Inserted  In  lieu  thereof," 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  urge  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
now  before  this  body,  H.R.  7440,  which 
would  "amend  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to 
provide  for  commitmenta  to,  mainte- 
nance in.  and  discharges  from,  the  Dis- 
trict Training  School,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.' approved  March  3,  1925  as 
amended. " 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  which  I  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  executive  of 
the  EHstrlct  of  Columbia,  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  and  which  was  thorough- 
ly considered  and  favorably  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia would  accomplish,  in  part,  the  fol- 
lowing:   First,    it    would    authorize    the 
volunUry  admission  of  patients  to  the 
District  Training  School;   and.  second 
would  authorize  the  District  of  Columbia 
Director   of   Public   Welfare   to   require 
financial  arrangements  with  the  District 
on  behalf  of  such  patients,  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  such  voluntary  admission,  when 
the  patients  or  their  relatives  are  finan- 
cially able  to  pay  for  all  or  a  part  of  the 
expenses  Involved. 

The  District  Training  School  Is  an  in- 
stitution operated  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Department  of  Public  Welfare  at 
Laurel,  Md.,  for  mentally  retarded  per- 
sons of  all  ages,  where  such  persons  are 
given  such  education  and  training  as 
their  mental  abilities  will  permit. 

At  present,  admission  to  the  District 
Training  School  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  a  court  order,  the  Issuance  of 
which  must  be  preceded  by  a  petition  to 
the  court  and  a  hearing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  the  opinion  of  all 
those  concerned  that  families  could  well 
be  spared  the  emotional  ordeal  Involved 
in  bringing  their  mentally  retarded  rela- 
tives before  the  court,  and  that  the  court 
Itself  could  more  profitably  use  its  time 
for  other  purposes.  This  is  particularly 
true  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  peti- 
tions In  the  great  majority  of  these  cases 
are  uncontested. 

This  bill  would  provide.  In  addition  to 
the  present  system  of  admission  to  the 
Training  School  by  court  order,  for  vol- 
untary admission  In  cases  where  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Director  of  Public  Wel- 
fare first  determines  that  the  applicant 
Is  in  fact  eligible  for  admission.  A  pa- 
tient voluntarily  admitted  in  this  manner 
would  have  the  privilege  of  peUUoning 
for  his  own  release,  and  would  be  dis- 
charged 5  days  after  filing  his  petition 
with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Train- 


ing School,  unless  during  this  period  the 
IMrector  of  Public  Welfare  files  a  peU- 
tlon  in  District  Court  to  detain  the  pa- 
Uent for  court  hearing  on  his  case.  In 
that  event  he  would  be  retained  until 
such  time  as  the  court  tias  disposed  of 
the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my  convlcUon  that 
this  liberalization  of  the  procedure  for 
admission  to  the  District  Training 
School,  and  the  provision  for  requiring 
payment  of  such  part  of  the  expense  as 
the  patient  or  his  family  can  afford  to 
pay,  will  be  a  step  forward  In  the  more 
effective  and  efficient  operation  of  thla 
service  to  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  this  bill 
provides  for  the  modernizing  of  termi- 
nology heretofore  used  in  this  field.  In 
this  instance,  the  description  "feeble- 
minded" Is  changed  to  "mentally  re- 
tarded."" This  change  Is  recommended 
because  in  such  deUcate  matters  that 
confront  the  families  of  mentally  re- 
tarded children  the  use  of  archaic  lan- 
guage does  not  serve  any  practical  pur- 
pose. Further,  the  bill  would.  In  my 
opinion,  do  the  following : 

First.  It  would  avoid  the  emotional 
ordeal  by  parent  and  cliiid  now  made 
necessary  by  court  appearance. 

Second.  It  would  save  the  time  of  the 
court,  court  personnel,  medical  witnesses, 
the  Office  of  the  Corporation  Counsel 
and  the  institutional  staff. 

Third.  It  would  expedite  admission  of 
the  applicant  into  the  institution  by  pro- 
viding for  direct  admission  without  court 
procedure. 

Fourth.  It  would  faciliUte  discharge 
in  appropriate  cases  by  avoiding  court 
procedures  if  and  when  the  patient  re- 
covers sufBciently  to  be  returned  to  the 
community. 

Fifth.  It  would  result  in  substantial 
savings  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  absolutely  no 
opposition  from  any  quarter  to  this  bill; 
on  the  contrary,  support  was  concerted 
and  forceful  from  all  parties  concerned- 
legal,  humanitarian,  and  medical.  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  HXJDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  accomplish 
the  following: 

First.  To  authorize  voluntary  admis- 
sion of  patients  to  the  District  Training 
School. 

Second.  To  require  that  a  prerequisite 
to  such  voluntary  admissions  be  a  finan- 
cial arrangement  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  behalf  of  such  patients  when 
they  or  their  relatives  are  financially 
able  to  pay  for  all  or  a  part  of  the  ex- 
penses involved. 

Third.  Delete  certain  archaic  termi- 
nology in  the  present  law  and  substitute 
modem  terminology  in  its  place. 

The  District  Training  School  is  an  in- 
stitution at  Laurel,  Md..  operated  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  for  mentally  retarded  citi- 
zens of  the  District,  where  such  persons 
are  not  only  cared  for  but  are  given  such 
education  and  training  as  their  mental 
capacities  will  permit. 

Under  present  law,  admission  to  the 
District  Training  School  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  court  order,  the  Issuance 
of  which  must  be  preceded  by  a  petition 
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to  the  court  and  a  hearing.  It  la  the 
opinion  of  this  committee  that  families 
could  well  be  spared  the  emotional  ordeal 
involved  in  bringing  their  mentally  re- 
tarded relatives  before  the  court,  and 
that  the  time  of  the  court  could  more 
profitably  be  used  for  other  purposes.  In 
this  connection,  we  are  Informed  that 
these  petitions  are  nearly  always  uncon- 
tested. 

H  R.  7440  would  provide.  In  addition 
to  this  present  system  of  admission  to  the 
District  Training  School  by  court  order, 
for  voluntary  admission  in  cases  where 
the  District  of  Columbia  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Health  determines  that  the  applicant 
Is  eligible  for  admission,  and  where  the 
patient  expresses  no  objection  to  being 
admitted. 

A  patient  voluntarily  admitted  would 
have  the  privilege  of  petitioning  for  his 
own  release,  and  would  be  discharged  5 
days  after  filing  his  petition  with  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Training  School, 
unless  during  this  period  the  Director  of 
Public  Welfare  petitions  the  district 
court  to  detain  the  patient  for  covirt 
hearing.  In  this  event,  the  patient 
would  be  retained  imtil  the  court  haa 
disposed  of  the  case. 

This  bill  provides  further  that  where 
the  term  "District  Training  School"  oc- 
curs in  the  present  law.  the  more  com- 
monly used  title  "Forest  Haven"  ahall 
be  substituted.  Similarly,  the  more  hu- 
mane term,  "mentally  retarded."  would 
replace  "feeble-minded."'  and  the  word 
"patient"  would  be  inserted  in  lieu  of 
"Inmate."  This  committee  feela  that 
these  changes  in  terminology  would  serve 
to  a  degree  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the 
families  of  these  retarded  persons  and 
thus  lighten  the  burden  upon  them. 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  on  July 
26.  1963,  the  Administrator  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Children's  Center,  of 
which  the  District  Training  School  Is  a 
part,  testified  that  the  Department  uses 
a  scale  similar  to  the  public  assistance 
scale  in  determining  what  amount  the 
families  of  patients  admitted  to  the 
training  school  should  be  required  to 
pay.  Such  payment  is  then  stipulate 
in  the  court  order  authorizing  the  ad- 
mission. However,  changes  in  the  fam- 
ilies' financial  circumstances  frequently 
occur  during  the  patients'  period  of  resi- 
dence at  the  training  school,  which  may 
make  them  able  to  pay  substantially 
more  than  was  originally  stipulated,  or 
unable  to  pay  as  much.  In  either  case. 
present  law  requires  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  to  go  back  Into  court  for 
any  change  in  the  original  agreement. 
The  Department  is  very  much  In  favor  of 
the  provision  in  H.R.  7440  which  would 
authorize  them  to  handle  the  financial 
arrangements  with  the  families  directly, 
as  this  would  facilitate  frequent  review 
and  adjustment  of  charges  when  altered 
circumstances  indicate  a  need  for  such 
chances. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners  requested  this  legislation, 
and  approval  has  been  expressed  also  by 
the  Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Public  Health.  No  op- 
position to  its  enactment  has  been  ex- 
pressed. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
presently  under  consideration,  H.R.  7440, 


would  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
law  which  provides  for  commitments  to, 
maintenance  In,  and  discharges  from,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Training  School. 
This  bill  is  of  such  convincing  need  that 
I  urge  Immediate  enactment. 

HJl.  7440  contains  that  rare  balance 
of  humanizing  the  law  coupled  with  the 
practical  aspect  of  economic  savings  to 
the  public. 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia most  thoroughly  reviewed  this  bill 
and  has  acted  favorably.  The  commit- 
tee heard  experts  from  the  legal,  welfare, 
and  medical  fields  testify  in  concerted, 
convincing  support  of  the  bill.  There 
was  no  opposition  whatever. 

Historically,  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  maintains  at  Laurel,  Md., 
the  District  Training  School  for  the  care 
of  the  mentally  retarded  of  all  ages.  Un- 
der present  law,  only  a  court  order  fol- 
lowing a  formal  court  hearing  can  com- 
mit a  patient  even  though  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  are  voluntary  and  uncon- 
tested. Court  procedure  Is  also  manda- 
tory to  allow  the  authorities  to  release  a 
patient.  This  rigid,  expensive,  embar- 
rassing, and  time-consuming  formal  pro- 
cedure would  be  liberalized  by  the  bill 
under  consideration. 

This  bill.  H.R.  7440,  In  general  would: 
First,  provide  for  the  voluntary  admis- 
sion of  patients  at  the  Training  School 
and  would  dispense  with  the  court  pro- 
cedure in  connection  with  such  volun- 
tary admission;  second,  provide  that 
financial  arrangements  in  connection 
with  such  voluntary  commitment  be  ar- 
ranged between  the  District  government 
and  the  relatives  of  the  patient  or  with 
the  patient  himself;  and,  third,  would 
strike  from  the  code  archaic  terminology 
in  favor  of  more  up-to-date  modern 
usage  of  a  less  onerous,  depressing,  hu- 
miliating, or  embarrassing  nature.  For 
instance,  this  bill  would  strike  the  words 
"feeble-minded"  and  substitute  the 
words  "mentally  retarded." 

At  present,  families  with  so-called 
feeble-minded  members  have  to  go 
through  the  most  embarrassing  formal 
procedure  of  bringing  their  retarded  kin 
before  the  court  in  order  to  obtain  legal 
commitment  to  the  training  school. 
Sometimes  these  patients  are  brought 
before  the  court  in  baskets  or  stretchers. 
Not  only  Is  the  entire  formal  proceeding 
distressing  to  the  family  but  their  per- 
sonal emotional  pain  is  not  helped  by  the 
peering  eyes  of  the  curious  and  the  down- 
right morbid.  The  whole  proceeding  is 
so  traumatic  that  only  one  judge  will 
consent  to  hear  these  cases.  Bear  in 
mind  that  over  90  percent  of  these  com- 
mitment cases  are  uncontested. 

Under  this  bill,  if  enacted,  a  formal 
court  proceeding  leading  up  to  volun- 
tary admission  would  be  suspended;  and 
in  lieu  thereof,  a  mutual  accord  would 
be  reached  between  the  family  or  pa- 
tient and  the  committing  agency — the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Wel- 
fare. A  financial  agreement  for  support 
of  the  patient  could  then  be  worked  out 
dependinj  on  the  family's  or  patient's 
ability  to  pay.  The  bill  further  provides 
for  the  automatic  release  of  any  volun- 
tarily admitted  patient  unless  the  Dis- 
trict court  decides  otherwise.  In  no 
way  would  the  right  to  a  court  hearing 


be  interfered  with  should  there  be  any 
objection  from  any  party  connected  with 
a  proposed  commitment. 

In  the  words  of  the  District  Commis- 
sioners the  bill:  first,  would  avoid  the 
emotional  ordeal  by  parent  and  child 
now  made  necessary  by  court  appear- 
ance ;  second,  would  save  the  time  of  the 
court,  court  personnel,  medical  wit- 
nesses, the  OflBce  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Corporation  Counsel,  and  the  in- 
stitution staff;  third,  would  expedite  ad- 
mission of  the  applicant  into  the  insti- 
tution by  providing  for  direct  admission 
without  court  procedure;  fourth,  would 
facilitate  discharge  in  appropriate  cases 
by  avoiding  court  procedures  if  and 
when  the  patient  recovers  suflQciently  to 
be  returned  to  the  community;  and,  fi- 
nally, fifth,  would  result  in  substantial 
savings  to  the  citi2sens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HXJDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  permission  to  insert  their 
remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record  on 
this  bill.  Immediately  prior  to  its  pas- 
sage. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  w'as  no  objection. 


ANNUAL   STATEMENT    OF    LIFE   IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES 

Mr.  HXJDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
7497)  to  amend  the  Life  Insurance  Act 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  relating  to 
annual  statements  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  sis  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
8,  chapter  II  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  for  the 
District  of  Col\mibla  approved  June  10,  1934 
(46  Stat.  1132,  ch.  672;  sec.  35-407,  D.C. 
Code.  1961  edition)  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof,  the  following:  "If  any  such 
company  shall  fall  to  file  the  annual  state- 
ment herein  required,  the  Superintendent 
may  thereupon  revoke  Its  certificate  of  au- 
thority to  transact  business  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Superintendent  shall  also 
have  power  to  require  that  at  least  once  In 
the  month  of  March  In  each  year  a  summary 
of  such  annual  statement  shall  be  published 
by  the  company  In  a  dally  newspaper  pub- 
bllshed  in   the  District." 

Sec.  2.  Section  11  of  chapter  n  of  the  Life 
Insxirance  Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
approved  June  19.  1934  (48  Stat.  1132,  ch. 
672;  sec.  35-410.  DC.  Code,  1961  edition)  U 
hereby  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  first  paragraph  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing  sentence:    "Provided,   however.  That 
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UiU  Motton  ahAU  not  be  deemed  to  prevent 
an  alien  eompuiy  from  fumUhlng  to  Its 
poUcyholdan  In  the  DUtiict  of  Ooiiunbla  Ita 
annual  report  to  polleytaolden  of  lt«  domi- 
cile." 

Mr.  HUDDLE8TON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  tills  bill  is  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Life  Insurance  Act  so 
as  to  afford  to  life  insurance  companies 
doing  buslnen  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia the  same  measure  of  relief  from  cer- 
tain troubleaome  provisions  in  present 
law  as  already  has  been  extended  to  Are 
and  casualty  Insurance  companies. 

Speclflcally.  these  areas  of  difficulty 
pertain  to  the  penalties  involved  in  the 
requirement  of  annual  statements  of  life 
Insurance  companies  to  be  filed  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  and  published  in  a  local  daily 
newspaper,  and  to  certain  restrictions 
regarding  the  content  of  the  annual  re- 
[>orts  of  aUen  life  Insurance  companies 
to  their  District  of  Columbia  stock- 
holders. The  details  of  these  problems 
are  as  follows: 

Annual  statements:  Current  law— sec- 
tion 35-103.  District  of  Columbia  Code. 
1961  edltlor^— requires  that  each  Ufe  in- 
surance company  doing  business  in  the 
District  shall  publish  annually  in  March 
in  a  dally  newspaper  a  summary  of  Its 
annual  statement,  "and  any  such  com- 
pany or  association   failing   to  comply 
with  the  provisions  aforesaid  shall  have 
its  hcense  to  do  business  in  the  District 
revoked."    Almost  every  year,  thp  harsh- 
ness of  this  Inflexible  penalty  has  created 
problems  for  one   or   more    companies 
which  through  Inadvertence  or  mistake 
have  failed  to  make  timely  publication. 
Relief  from  this  provision   would   be 
provided  by  section  1  of  this  bill  which 
authorizes  the  Superintendent  to  exer- 
cise his  discretion  In  connection  with  the 
publication  requirement.    The  relief  here 
sought  for  life  Insurance  companies  is 
ah-eady  applicable  to  other  kinds  of  in- 
surance companies.    In  fact,  the  precise 
language  of  this  new  provision  is  car- 
ried over  from  the  law  now  applicable  to 
fire,    casualty,    and    marine    insurance 
companies— section  35-1311,  Ehstrict  of 
Columbia  Code.  1961  edition. 

Also,  present  law — section  35-407.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code.  1961  edition- 
provides  that  all  life  insurance  companies 
doing  business  in  the  District  must  file  a 
financial  statement  annually  before 
March  1  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Superintendent  of  Insurance,  and  the 
same  mandatory  revocation  of  license  is 
imposed  In  the  event  of  failure  to  do  so. 
This  bill  would  change  this  requirement 
so  as  to  make  it  discretionary  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  whether  a 
company  should  have  Its  certificate  of 
authority  revoked  for  failure  to  file  its 
annual  statement  on  time,  rather  than 
mandatory  as  under  existing  law.  We 
are  informed  that  precedent  for  this 
change  also  exists  In  the  Pire  Insurance 
Act.  Furthermore,  there  is  an  ambiguity 
In  present  law  regarding  life  Insurance 
companies  in  this  respect,  because  of  a 
provision  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1937 — 
section  47-1805.  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  1961  edltkm — which  states  as  fol- 
lows : 

If  any  such  [Insurance]  company  shall 
fall  to  file  the  annual  statement  herein 


required,  the  Superintendent  of  Insur- 
ance may  thereupon  revoke  its  license 
or  certificate  of  authority  to  transact 
business  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  apparent  confiict  in  present  law 
would  be  relieved,  of  course,  by  this  pro- 
vision of  H.R.  7497. 

Annual  reports,  alien  companies:  Cur- 
rent law— section  35-410.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Codr,  1961  edition — prohibits 
alien  companies  from  referring  in  their 
Distnct  advertisements  to  assets  other 
than  those  held  in  the  United  States. 
This  provision  precludes  a  Canadian 
company,  for  example,  from  sending  to 
Its  policyholders  in  the  District  a  copy  of 
Its  annual  report  which  Is  sent  to  its 
policyholders  elsewhere,  since  the  annual 
report  will  reflect  the  company's  total 
assets. 

The  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  bill 
would  grant  reUef  from  this  provision  to 
the  extent  of  allowing  such  a  company 
to  mail  its  annual  report  to  its  policy- 
holders in  the  District. 

This  legislation  was  requested  jointly 
by  the  Life  Insurance  Association  of 
America  and  the  American  Life  Conven- 
tion. These  two  organizations  have  an 
aggregate  membership  of  311  life  Insur- 
ance companies  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  which  have  In  force  approxi- 
mately 95  percent  of  the  legal  reserve  life 
insurance  written  in  the  United  States. 
A  spokesman  for  these  organizations  in- 
formed this  committee  that  as  far  as 
they  can  learn,  the  above-cited  provi- 
sions which  now  exist  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  respect  to  life  insurance 
companies  do  not  exist  in  any  other 
State. 

At  a  public  hearing  held  on  July  26, 
1963,  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners  stated  that  they  have  no 
objection  to  the  enactment  of  this  bill, 
which  has  the  approval  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Superintendent  of  Insur- 
ance.   No  opposition  was  expressed. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr  Speaker,  the  bill 
presently  under  consideration,  H.R.  7497. 
would  amend  the  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  relating  to  an- 
nual statements.  The  proposed  amend- 
ments, the  committee  found,  a'-e  equi- 
table. In  the  public  interest,  and  I  too 
urge  Immediate  enactment. 

Under  present  law,  life  insurance  com- 
panies doing  business  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  burdened  by  archaic 
burdensome  provisions  in  the  code — re- 
lief from  which  have  already  been  ex- 
tended to  fire  and  casualty  insurance 
companies. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  would  be  to 
afford  similar  relief  to  the  life  Insurance 
companies.  This  relief  would  in  no  way 
endanger  the  necessary  protection  to  the 
policyholders  or  the  public  interest  and 
is  supported  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
authorities. 

Presently.  It  Is  mandatory  for  life  In- 
surance companies  to  publish  their  an- 
nual statements  In  a  daily  newspaper 
during  the  month  of  March.  Failure  to 
publish  on  time  Incurs  the  mandatory 
revocation  of  the  license  to  do  business. 
Each  year  life  insurance  companies — 
because  of  unavoidable  delay,  inadvert- 
ence, or  simple  oversight  fail  to  strictly 
comply  with  this  publishing  require- 
ment— and  so  the  harsh  revocation  pen- 


alty is  the  cause  of  many  problems  both 
to  the  industry  and  to  the  District  gov- 
ernment. This  bill  would  instead  auth- 
orize the  District  of  Columbia  Superin- 
tendent of  Insurance  to  exercise  his  dis- 
cretion concerning  publication— thus 
allowing  a  necessary  fiexibility. 

Another  stringent  requirement  of 
present  law  provides  that  life-insurance 
companies  must  file  a  financial  state- 
ment annually  before  March  1  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  superintendent  of 
insurance.  The  same  mandatory  revoca- 
tion of  license  is  Imposed  for  failure  to 
do  so  on  time.  Again,  this  bill  provides 
the  superintendent  of  Insurance  with 
discretionary  authority  concerning  revo- 
cation. 

Present  law  also  prohibits  alien— that 
Is.  Canadian — life  Insurance  companies 
from  informing  its  District  policyholders 
of  assets  not  held  in  the  United  States. 
The  effect  of  this  requirement  could  be 
to  mislead  the  policyholder.  Inasmuch  as 
the  incomplete  statement  does  not  accu- 
rately refiect  the  company's  total  assets. 
Relief  from  this  provision  of  present  law 
would  be  afforded  by  H.R.  7497  to  the  ex- 
tent of  allowing  such  alien  company  to 
mail  Its  full  aruiual  statement  to  its  pol- 
icyholders in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

To  conclude.  UR.  7497  has  the  effect  of 
giving  the  same  equitable  treatment  to 
District  of  Columbia  life  insurance  com- 
panies that  is  currently  afforded  District 
fire  and  casualty  insurance  companies. 
The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia after  hearing  the  various  au- 
thorities in  this  field  and  assured  of  the 
continued  protection  to  the  public,  rec- 
ommends favorable  consideration  by  this 
body. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  able. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HUDDLE8TON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  extend  their  remarks  In  the 
body  of  the  Rdcord  prior  to  the  passage 
of   this   bill.   H.R.   7497. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  report  on  House  Joint  Resolution  665. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MILTON  S  HERSHEY  FOUNDATION 
WILL  BUILD  $50  MILLION  MEDICAL 
CENTER  IN  DERRY  TOWNSHIP, 
PA. 

Mr.    KUNKEL.     Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
atomic  bomb  fell  on  Derry  Township, 
Harrisburg.  Hummelstown,  Hershey,  and 
tiie  16th  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania last  Friday,  August  23.  Only 
tills  was  a  most  beneficent,  munificent, 
and  glorious  one.  If  all  atomic  explo- 
sions were  only  like  this,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  worry  about  test  ban  treaties. 
While  the  direct  impact  is  in  the  central 
Pennsylvania  area,  the  helpful  and  heal- 
ing effect  of  the  fallout  from  this  explo- 
sion will  extend  over  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Nation  and  the  world.  The 
ultimate  blessings  to  mankind  are  not 
calculable.  They  stagger  the  Imagina- 
tion. 

I  refer  to  the  announcement  of  the 
transfer  of  $50  million  from  the  Hershey 
lYust  Co.  to  the  M.  S.  Hershey  Founda- 
tion to  create  and  maintain  an  area 
medical  school  located  in  Derry  Town- 
ship. This  was  approved  last  Friday 
by  Dauphin  County  Orphans  Court 
Judge  Lee  S.  Swope,  after  thorough  re- 
view and  approval  by  Attorney  General 
Walter  Alessandroni,  acting  for  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

The  nine  men  responsible  for  the  proj- 
ect are  the  members  of  the  Boards  of 
Directors  of  the  Hershey  Trust  Co.,  the 
Milton  S.  Hershey  School  and  the  M. 
S.  Hershey  Foundation.  They  are: 
Samuel  F.  Hinkle,  Arthur  R.  Whiteman, 
James  E.  Bobb,  Theodore  R.  Banks, 
Harold  S.  Mohler,  Kenneth  V.  Hatt, 
Joseph  S.  Gumpher,  William  E.  Schiller. 
and  John  O.  Hershey.  I  am  sorry  that 
my  good  friend  John  Sollenberger's  re- 
cent retirement  prevented  him  from  par- 
ticipating In  something  which  he  had 
done  so  much  to  make  possible. 

Samuel  F.  Hinkle  is  president  of  the 
Hershey  Chocolate  Corp.  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Hershey  Trust  Co.  James  E. 
Bobb  is  board  chairman  of  the  school  and 
of  the  foundation. 

Arthur  R.  Whiteman  is  president  of 
the  Hershey  Trust  Co.,  as  well  as  presi- 
dent of  Hershey  Estates  and  the  Hershey 
National  Bank.  Mr.  Whiteman  entered 
as  a  student  at  the  Milton  Hershey 
School  at  the  age  of  4.  It  was  just  50 
years  ago  to  the  day — 1913 — when  the 
announcement  of  the  surprise  project 
was  made.  Two  other  members  of  the 
board  of  directors,  Joseph  S.  Gumpher, 
secretary -treasurer  of  the  Trust  Co.,  and 
Kenneth  V.  Hatt,  comptroller  of  Hershey 
Estates,  are  graduates  of  the  Milton  Her- 
shey School. 

Twenty  million  dollars  of  the  gift  will 
be  used  for  building  construction.  The 
other  $30  million  will  be  an  endowment, 
the  income  from  which  will  be  used  to 
nin  the  school. 

Pennsylvania  State  University  will  op- 
erate the  center.  Penn  State  has  no 
graduate  medical  school  at  this  time,  but 
the  college  will  make  available  to  the 
center  its  research  facilities  in  the  phsrs- 
ical  and  biological  sciences. 

Dr.  Eric  A.  Walker,  president  of  Penn 
State,  said  that  the  school  will  grant  not 


only  a  doctor  of  medicine  degree  but, 
also,  doctorates  In  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence in  the  medical  arts.  Dr.  Walker  has 
hinted  that  further  facilities  for  gradu- 
ate education  In  the  sciences  may  later 
be  placed  in  the  Harrlsburg  area.  "The 
opening  of  the  medical  school  will,"  he 
said,  "enhtmce  and  give  higher  priority 
to  a  Penn  State  Graduate  Center  in 
Harrlsburg."  He  added  that  possibly  a 
technical  school  and  some  undergraduate 
courses  In  engineering  will  be  added  as 
time  goes  on  and  the  project  develops 
more  fully. 

Milton  S.  Hershey  must  feel  tremen- 
dously happy  when  he  looks  down  from 
above  at  the  way  In  which  the  Hershey 
affairs  have  been  managed  by  those  who 
succeeded  him.  Not  only  has  the  choco- 
late company  grown  and  grown,  but  it 
has  Increased  enormously  in  value  under 
the  able  management  and  great  fore- 
sight of  his  successors,  particularly  in- 
cluding Mr.  Hinkle,  the  present  presi- 
dent. Even  more  Important — the  board 
has  undoubtedly  carried  out  In  a  truly 
majestic  manner  purposes  along  the  lines 
which  Mr.  Hershey's  life  work  and  per- 
sonal actions  had  shown  he  desired — 
ones  which  would  have  fulfilled  his  am- 
bitions, hopes  and  aspirations. 

Having  had  only  4  years  of  schooling 
himself,  Mr.  Hershey  was  tremendously 
Interested  in  education  for  young  people. 
He  loved  Derry  TowTishlp  and  Dauphin 
Coimty  where  he  was  bom  and  where 
the  Hershey  plant  and  its  many  other 
enterprises  are  concentrated. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Mr. 
Hershey  well  prior  to  his  death  in  1945. 
He  was  a  fine  man  and  a  great  humani- 
tarian. He  was  quiet  and  unassuming. 
He  wanted  to  help  others  and  not  to 
glorify  himself.  I  am  sure  nothing  would 
have  pleased  him  more  than  to  know 
that  his  successors  had  carried  on  so 
perfectly  In  the  Hershey  tradition  and 
that  boys  from  the  Milton  Hershey 
School,  which  he  had  founded  and  on 
which  his  care  and  energies  had  been 
lavished,  were  part  of  the  team  who  did 
this.  The  Hershey  enterprises  are  a 
team  organization.  Space  and  time  will 
not  permit  me  to  mention  all  those  who 
have  played  a  role  in  this  development. 


NORTHEAST  AIRLINES:  A  STRANGE 
SYSTEM  OF  REJWARDS 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clevz- 
LAiTD]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
CAB  seems  to  have  worked  out  a  strange 
system  to  suitably  reward  airline  com- 
panies for  their  service  to  the  public  and 
their  success  In  a  competitive  market. 
Northeast  Airlines  was  recently  awarded 
one  of  these  prizes  in  recognition  of  their 
record  on  the  New  York-Florida  route. 

Seven  years  ago.  Northeast  was  given 
temporary  certification — an  unheard  of 


kind  of  licensing.  TTiis  created  countless 
problems  as  Northeast  expanded  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  new  market.  Credit 
was  hard  to  get.  Leases,  plant  improve- 
ments, aircraft  procurement  and  major 
expenditures  cost  more  and  came  under 
onerous  terms  and  conditions  because 
with  a  temporary  license,  Northeast  just 
could  not  prove  that  they  would  be  in 
business  over  the  full  payout  period. 

They  encountered  personnel  problems, 
for  they  could  offer  very  little  assurance 
of  job  security;  they  were  fair  game  for 
other  airlines  who  pirated  their  top  em- 
ployees with  offers  of  permanent  posi- 
tions. The  temporary  certificate  was  an 
open  invitation  to  their  competitors  to 
hit  Northeast  as  hard  as  possible  to  pre- 
vent its  being  made  permanent. 

But  Northeast  struggled,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  made  it,  despite  this  handicap  and 
the  burden  of  the  unprofitable  New  Eng- 
,  land  routes.  Their  entry  into  the  com- 
petition raised  the  service  of  all  three 
on  the  route.  Northeast  worked  until 
they  increased  their  share  to  cover  60 
percent  on  the  Boston  to  Philadelphia, 
Washington  and  Florida  traffic  and  made 
a  profit  on  the  run. 

Meanwhile,  Eastern,  one  of  the  two 
other  lines  on  the  route,  was  fighting  to 
prevent  the  addition  of  competition  for 
the  market.  They  leased  airplanes  from 
other  carriers  at  a  loss  in  order  to  flood 
the  market.  They  instituted  shuttle 
flights  as  a  loss  lesider,  and  the  loss  was 
staggering.  But  Eastern  was  willing  to 
pay  the  price  for  they  were  reasonably 
sure  of  their  gain — the  demise  of  North- 
east. They  issued  public  warnings  and 
advised  agents  not  to  sell  Northeast  be- 
cause Issued  tickets  might  not  be  hon- 
ored. CAB'S  General  Counsel  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  characterized  this 
as  action  designed  to  bring  about  the 
demise  of  competition. 

So  when  it  came  time  for  CAB  to  eval- 
uate the  situation  and  dole  out  reward 
and  punishment,  having  considered 
Northeast's  finally  successful  struggle 
against  the  overwhelming  odds  of  tem- 
porary authority,  cutthroat  competition, 
and  unprofitable  New  England  service, 
the  Board  rewarded  Northeast  by  strip- 
ping them  of  83.86  percent  of  their  busi- 
ness— the  only  profitable  rwirt. 

On  the  basis  of  this  judgment,  it  is 
clear  what  will  happen  if  Northeast  can 
continue  to  operate  at  all  on  only  16.14 
percent  of  its  market — and  profitless 
shorthaul  routes  at  that  Northeast  will 
work  with  equal  diligence  to  increase  and 
improve  its  service  in  New  England. 
And,  if  they  do  a  good  enough  job,  in  7 
years  the  CAB  may  again  rewaid  them 
by  deciding  that  they  are  giving  Mohawk 
and  Allegheny  too  much  competition  and 
cut  off  their  Boston-New  York  routes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  kind  of  regulation 
is  that?  If  Government  agencies,  have 
such  unlimited  power  to  make  or  break  a 
business  on  such  filmsy  reasoning,  how 
can  Investors  or  management  have  any 
confidence  In  the  future  of  any  firm? 
For  superhuman  efforts,  good  business, 
healthy  competitive  practices,  service  to 
the  public,  and  success  run  the  risk  of  the 
reward  Northeast  was  granted — the  loss 
of  83.86  percent  of  their  busines  by  Gov- 
ernment decree. 
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BACK  TO  SCHOOL  WEEK 
IN  CHICAGO 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostxnkowski  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RccoRo  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROeTENKOWSKI.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  latest  fad  In  the  United  States,  which 
is  growing  by  leaps  and  bound.s.  is  to  set 
aside  a  week  of  our  calendar  year  In 
observtmee  of  some  product.  Industry,  or 
event.  Its  purpose  is  to  call  the  public  s 
attention  to  the  occasion,  and  can  be 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  advertising.  Some  of  the  des- 
ignated weeks,  whether  they  be  national 
or  local  proclamations,  have  been  known 
to  raise  a  chuckle,  and  yet.  some  serve 
an  important  purpose,  in  that  attention 
is  drawn  to  a  specific  cause,  which  should 
be  the  concern  of  the  public.  So  the 
principle  of  this  idea  has  merit  and  pro- 
duces results. 

This  week  is  a  most  important  week 
in  Chicago.  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley 
has  designated  August  25  to  Septem- 
ber 1  as  the  "Back  to  School  Week  in 
Chicago."  Its  purpose  is  to  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  get  those  youngsters,  who 
are  planning  to  drop  out  of  school,  to 
change  their  minds  and  remain  in  class. 
It  is  the  product  of  an  idea  put  forth  by 
spirited,  responsible  citizens,  most  wor- 
thy in  its  conception. 

This  "back  to  school"  crusade  will 
start  today.  Its  target  will  be  the  city's 
grammar  and  high  school  students  who 
may  be  considering  to  drop  out  of  school 
because  they  feel  it  is  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  time  and  they  can  make  their 
place  in  society  much  faster  by  starting 
to  work  at  an  early  age. 

In  those  areas  where  the  school  drop- 
out problem  Is  most  serious.  24  attend- 
ance ofllcers  of  the  Chicago  public  school 
system  will  conduct  a  house-to-house 
campaign  distributing  pamphlets  and 
other  information  to  the  parents  and 
youngsters  alike,  stressing  the  importance 
of  regular  school  attendance.  Legal  re- 
quirements of  school  attendance,  as  well 
as  benefits  to  the  child,  will  be  stressed  in 
this  door-to-door  canvass.  The  students 
and  parents  will  receive  a  leaflet  titled 
"Lets  Talk  About  School."  This  pubU- 
cation  points  out  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation and  why  It  is  necessary  to  attend 
school.  Six  reasons  are  listed  and  they 
are  as  follows: 

F*irst.  By  1970  the  number  of  eligible 
workers  will  Increase  by  13 '2  million. 

Second.  The  biggest  Increase  in  jobs 
will  occur  In  occupations  requiring  the 
most  education  and  training. 

Third.  There  will  be  no  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  jobs  for  unskilled  workers. 
Fourth.  The  worker  with  least  educa- 
tion has  the  most  difficult  time  getting 
and  holding  a  job. 

Fifth.  More  and  more  Jobs  require  at 
least  a  high  adiool  diploma. 

Sixth.  In  general  those  with  more  edu- 
cation earn  more  money. 

The  pamphlet  also  points  out  that  stu- 
dents who  graduate  from  an  elementary 


school  can  expect  to  earn  $52,000  more  in 
their  lifetimes  than  those  who  do  not 
graduate  from  an  elementary  school.  A 
high  school  graduate  can  expect  to  earn 
$76,000  more  than  an  elementary  school 
graduate,  and  a  college  Kraduate  can  an- 
ticipate earninK  $177,000  more  than  a 
high  school  graduate  They  say  that 
money  talks,  so  it  could  very  well  be  that 
the  stasKerinK  flxure.s  mentioned  will  be 
the  shock  treatment  needed  to  Induce 
.students  that  schooling  is  not  to  be  taken 
lightly,  but  seriously 

In  addition  to  the  personal  door-to- 
door  contacts,  a  counseling  and  school 
placement  program  will  be  held  tomor- 
row and  Wednesday  in  certain  district 
elementary  schools.  High  school  stu- 
dents just  entering  their  secondary-  level 
of  learning  will  be  oriented  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  while  transfer  stu- 
dents will  also  be  tested  for  placement 
at  the  proper  grade  level.  In  summing 
up  this  program  it  can  best  be  described 
as  a  study  in  humanity  designed  for  the 
welfare  of  the  young  who  will  one  day 
have  to  face  life  and  all  its  realities  in  an 
era  of  rapid  advancement,  both  scientif- 
ically and  industrially  To  keep  pace, 
education  will  be  the  wheels  on  which 
they  must  travel. 

What  has  been  the  reaction  to  this 
Back-to-School  Week  in  Chicago?  In 
ray  district,  the  West  and  Northwest  Side 
weekly  newspaper  publications  have 
given  it  front  page  coverage.  The  daily 
papers  are  editorializing  its  importance. 
The  radio  and  TV  media  are  calling  it  to 
the  attention  of  their  listeners.  To  Chl- 
cagoans  this  is  a  most  important  week 
worthy  of  support.  We  hope  to  greatly 
reduce  the  projected  figure  of  20.000  high 
school  students  that  will  drop  out  of 
school  next  term. 

We.  in  Congress,  are  aware  of  the 
serious  school  dropout  problem  facing 
this  Nation.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  alerted  us 
to  the  number  of  youngsters  who  will  not 
finish  high  school.  These  figures  are 
most  alarming  and  have  great  cause  for 
concern.  I  know  we  hope  to  remedy  this 
situation  with  certain  legislation  now- 
pending:  however.  I  feel  that  the  com- 
munity itself  must  lend  its  individual 
support  to  resolve  the  problem. 

The  citizens  of  Chicago  have  taken  a 
giant  step  in  this  direction  This  Back- 
to-School  Week  i.s  a  worthwhile  project 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  this 
Congress,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  address  this  body  Maybe  it  will  foster 
a  similar  movement  in  other  communi- 
ties. It  should  certainly  bring  results  for 
there  is  no  better  way  to  read  an  in- 
dividual, especially  the  young,  than 
through  personal  attention  I  am  con- 
fident the  program  will  be  a  success  and 
we.  in  Chicago,  will  reduce  the  number 
of  school  dropouts.  I  commend  those 
associated  with  the  program  and  our 
great  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  for  taking 
this  action. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
requests  the  House  of  Representatives  to 


return  to  the  Senate  the  bill  (S.  1914) 
entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America."  and  the  bill  (S. 
1942)  entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America  •  together  with  all  ac- 
companying papers. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT  ON 
THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  AU- 
THORIZATION BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
-souri  [Mr  Curtis  I  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mls.souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Kennedy  issued  a  statement  Friday  con- 
cerning the  action  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives  In  cutting  the  mutual 
-st'curity  authorization  bill  from  $4.1 
figure  to  a  $3.6  figure.  In  this  statement 
he  said; 

It  is  simply  a  short-sighted.  Irresponsible 
and   dangerously  partisan   action. 

The  press  rejwrted  him  as  being  angry. 
He  was  not  angry,  he  was  calculating. 

The  President  made  this  statement 
with  knowledge  that  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  almost  finished 
its  work  on  the  appropriation  bill  which 
would  put  the  figure  at  around  $3  billion. 
His  attention  is  really  riveted  on  this 
figure,  not  the  $3.6  figure  which  he  will 
be  happy  to  get. 

If  there  Ls  shortsighted,  irresponsible 
partisan  activity  going  on  I  think  it  lies 
at  the  executive  rather  than  the  con- 
gressional level.  The  1963  figure  for 
this  program  was  $3.9  billion,  not  $4.9 
billion.  The  $1  billion  increase  from 
$3.9  to  $4.9  came  solely  from  President 
Kennedy's  budget  for  1964.  It  is  quite 
apparent  that  this  was  a  bargaining 
figure  by  the  executive  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Congress  was  going  to  cut 
whatever  was  the  initial  figure.  A  Ken- 
nedy cut  is  one  which  ends  up  with  a 
figure  greater  than  that  of  the  year  be- 
fore. It  is  done  by  doubling  the  increase 
sought  and  then  cutting  back  on  the  in- 
crease. 

President  Kennedy's  first  shock  came, 
I  believe,  when  his  handpicked  commit- 
tee, the  Clay  Committee,  to  review  the 
foreign  aid  program  recommended  a  cut 
of  $500  million  in  the  pre.sent  levels  of 
expenditures  of  $3.9.  not  an  increase  of 
$1  billion  as  the  President  asked  for  in 
his  1964  budget  request. 

It  was  astonishing  how  limited  was 
the  reporting  to  the  public  of  the  Clay 
CommitU'e  report.  The  Clay  Committee 
did  not  just  recommend  a  cut  of  $500 
million  from  present  levels.  This  was 
only  the  first  of  three  cuts.  The  Com- 
mittee recommended  cuts  to  be  applied 
over  a  period  of  3  years  to  eventually  get 
the  foreign  aid  program  down  to  what 
the  Committee  deemed  was  an  efficient 
and  manageable  size  to  a  figure  which 
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by  Interpolation  must  lie  closer  to  $2 
billion  than  $3  billion. 

The  Kennedys  administration  imme- 
diately went  into  action  to  counteract 
the  Clay  Committee  report.  Its  first  line 
of  attack  was  to  squelch  any  reference  to 
the  3  year  cutting  proposals.  The  sec- 
ond line  of  attack  was  to  throw  confu- 
sion on  the  meaning  of  the  first-year  cut 
of  $500  million  by  suggesting  that  it  re- 
lated to  the  $4.9  new  request  figure  and 
not  to  the  $3.9  figure  of  fiscal  1963, 

To  Implement  this  public  relations 
gambit  the  President  with  great  fanfare 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  "voluntarily" 
cutting  back  his  $4.9  billion  request  to 
$4  5.  carefully  creating  the  inference  that 
he  was  thereby  following  the  advice  of 
the  Clay  Conmiittee  in  that  he  was  cut- 
ting $400  million  from  the  program.  Ac- 
tually, as  anyone  not  fooled  by  the  gam- 
bit knows,  he  was  still  asking  for  a  $600 
increase— -$4.5  from  the  $3.9  billion  of  the 
previous  year. 

When  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee reduced  the  $4.5  billion  request 
to  $4.1  billion  the  press  dutifully  reported 
that  the  foreign  aid  program  has  been 
cut  another  $400  million,  instead  of  re- 
porting what  the  truth  was,  that  the  for- 
eign aid  program  was  now  being  In- 
creased only  $200  million  above  1963 
levels. 

The  House  by  cutting  back  to  $3.6 
has  only  followed  part  way  the  Clay 
Committee  recommendation  for  a  first- 
year  cut  of  $500  million.  The  Clay  Com- 
mittee suggested  a  first-year  cut  from 
$3.9  billion  to  $3.4  billion. 

I  trust  that  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  In  Its  judgment  will  bring  the 
cut  to  about  $2.9  billion,  which  is  below 
the  Clay  Committee  recommendation  for 
the  first  year.  A  cut  to  $2.9  does  include 
part  of  the  cut  the  Clay  Committee  felt 
should  be  made  In  the  second  year.  The 
scheduling  of  the  total  cut  is  a  matter 
of  details  in  planning,  not  a  matter  of 
policy.  The  Clay  Committee  as  a  matter 
of  policy  stated  that  the  program  should 
be  reduced  to  around  $2  billion.  As  a 
matter  of  planning  they  suggested  a  cut- 
back In  three  stages.  I  believe  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  has  consider- 
ably more  information  and  experience 
with  the  details  of  planning  than  was 
available  to  the  Clay  Committee,  which 
by  request  was  concerned  primarily  with 
policy  and  Incidentally  with  planning. 
Furthermore,  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  has  become  considerably  more 
acute  than  It  was  at  the  first  part  of  the 
year  when  the  President  presented  his 
budget  and  since  the  time  the  Clay  Com- 
mittee prepared  the  report  it  issued.  In 
li^ht  of  this  worsening  of  the  halance-of- 
payments  problem  I  think  proper  policy 
requires  an  acceleration  of  the  cutback 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  to  the  opti- 
mum level  recommended  by  the  Clay 
Committee.  Probably  we  should  get  to 
the  $2  billion  level  In  2  years  rather  than 
in  the  3  years  originally  proposed. 

At  any  rate  this  Is  an  area  for  honest 
debate  and  there  is  no  cause  for  the 
President  to  accuse  those  who  feel  this 
way  and  who  would  debate  the  point,  of 
being  "shortsighted,  irresponsible  or 
dangerously  partisan."  I  do  not  regard 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 


Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas, WILBUR  Mills,  as  being  either 
shortsighted  or  Irresponsible  in  any  area 
in  the  years  during  which  I  have  worked 
and  so  often  disagreed  with  him.  I  am 
certain  he  voted  to  cut  the  figure  as  he 
did  because  he  feels  somewhat  as  I  feel 
that  we  must  move  more  rapidly  in  get- 
ting our  foreign  aid  program  down  to  a 
figure  that  will  make  the  program  more 
efficient  and  more  effective  and  that  will 
minimize  the  impact  it  causes  In  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments problems. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  after  lis- 
tening to  the  President's  press  confer- 
ence on  Friday,  one  could  come  to  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  every  Re- 
publican Member  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives must  possess  two  votes  in- 
stead of  one.  The  President  showed  a 
complete  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  policy 
is  made  by  the  minority  party  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration,  time 
and  time  again,  has  displayed  an  almost 
uncanny  ability  to  appeal  to  the  hallowed 
bipartisan  tradition  once  an  action  in 
the  foreign  policy  field  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  same  administration 
is  strangely  silent,  however,  when  nego- 
tiations or  plans  affecting  a  future  action 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  are  first 
initiated. 

We  in  the  minority  party  take  pride 
in  the  House  Republican  policy  commit- 
tee. We  have  regional  representation  on 
the  House  Republican  policy  committee. 
Each  Member  of  the  minority  side  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  set  party  policy  In  a 
democratic  fashion,  spelled  with  a  small 
"d,"  through  this  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  pride  ourselves  In  that 
this  operation  gives  each  Member  of  the 
minority  an  opportunity  to  make  his 
voice  heard  in  establishing  party  policy. 

It  is  of  interest  to  point  out  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee, my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes],  has  at  no  time 
during  this  session  of  Congress  been 
asked  to  consult  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Surprising  as  it  may 
seem,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Re- 
publican policy  committee  has  been  com- 
pletely ignored  by  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  any  action  in  the  area  of  foreign 
policy.  One  would  believe,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  press  conference  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  Friday,  that  there  were  all  sorts 
of  consultation  between  the  minority 
and  the  majority  and  between  the  ad- 
ministration. Bipartisanship  as  prac- 
ticed by  this  swiminlstratlon  on  a  piece- 
meal basis  Is  unworkable.  Former  Sen- 
ator Vandenberg,  of  Michigan,  made  It 
very  clear  that  bipartisanship  will  only 
succeed  by  mutual  trust  and  prior  con- 
sultation before  decisions  are  made. 

Policy  on  the  minority  side  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  not  made 
by  the  minority  leader  or  the  minority 
whip.  It  is  made  by  the  Republican 
policy  committee  with  each  of  the  areas 
of   the   country   represented    and   with 


three  at-large  Representatives.  This 
committee  meets  on  a  weekly  basis  but 
can  meet  oftener  on  call  of  Chairman 
Byrnes.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  failed  on  every  occasion  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress  when  the 
national  security  might  be  involved  to 
consult  or  advise  the  chairman  of  the 
policy  committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  very  pertinent 
observations.  Incidentally,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ix)licy  committee  myself,  I 
can  afllrm  what  the  gentleman  has  said. 

I  have  taken  the  floor  on  many  oc- 
casions in  recent  months  to  try  to  point 
out  what  I  thought  was  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  that  has  ever  faced  this 
country — our  balance-of-pasmients  prob- 
lem. I  have  tried  to  do  it  in  a  scholarly 
fashion  as  best  I  am  able  without  any 
indication  of  partisanship.  I  have  never 
maintained  this  problem  was  peculiar  to 
this  administration  at  all;  in  fact,  the 
problem  developed  under  the  Elsenhower 
administration.  I  think  we  can  move 
forward  and  conduct  debate  on  policy 
without  these  intemperate  remarks. 

Certainly,  if  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, Congressman  Mills,  engaged  in 
"dangerously  partisan  action"  it  would 
be  because  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  which  is  beyond  question 
not  to  the  Republican  Party.  I  must 
confess  at  times  in  the  heat  of  an  issue  I 
have  felt  that  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, Congressman  Mills,  did  allow  his 
loyalty  to  the  Democratic  Party  and  its 
present  leader,  John  Kennedy,  to  some- 
what interfere  with  his  judgment.  But 
I  think  we  need  loyal  partisans  and  a 
little  less  of  this  "all  things  to  all  people 
and  there  is  no  difference  between  par- 
ties" concept  which  seems  to  be  becom- 
ing part  of  the  American  political  scene 
today. 

This  issue  Involved  in  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  the  levels  of  expenditure  in 
foreign  aid  is  no  Republican-Democrat 
partisan  issue  imless  President  Kennedy 
wishes  to  make  it  so.  The  same  prob- 
lem existed  under  President  Eisenhower. 
He  took  almost  the  same  approach  in 
dealing  with  the  Congress  that  President 
Kennedy  is  taking,  including,  I  regret  to 
say.  lecturing  and  castigating  the  Con- 
gress when  It  did  not  grant  to  a  "t"  his 
request. 

I  maintained  the  same  position  under 
President  Elsenhower  that  I  am  trying 
to  maintain  under  President  Kennedy. 
If  anything,  some  of  my  speeches  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration  were  a 
bit  rougher  in  their  description  of  the 
inefficiencies,  the  lack  of  clearly  spelled 
out  policies  In  our  foreign  aid  programs 
and  of  the  failure  of  the  executive  de- 
partment to  do  its  homework  and  debate 
the  issue  forthrightly. 

The  difference  under  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration is  this:  What  some  of  us 
saw  on  the  horizon  as  a  beginning  of  a 
storm  cloud  during  the  last  few  years  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration  has  now 
developed  to  the  point  where  only  the  un- 
observing  person  fails  to  see  the  thunder- 
heads  and  the  flashing  of  lightning  in  the 
distance.  The  rumble  of  thunder  is  even 
heard  by  those  who  are  not  particularly 
observing  in  watching  the  development 
of  this  raging  and  destructive  storm. 
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I  wotild  obwrve  that  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration has  resorted  to  rather  ex- 
treme and  (lueatlonable  methods  to  divert 
the  publie  and  congressional  attention 
from  the  relationship  of  foreign  aid  to 
the  balance-of- payments  problem. 

The  President  has  lent  his  high  office 
to  this  diversion  of  public  attention. 
This  storm  la  now  almost  upon  us.  The 
administration  no  longer  seeks  to  argue 
Its  seriousness.  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  April  3, 1963.  the  President  said : 

A  few  yaara  ago.  uore  than  half  of  U  S 
economic  aid  funcU  were  spent  abroad,  con- 
tributing to  thm  dr»ln  on  our  dollars  and 
gold. 

Of  our  current  commitments  over  80  per- 
cent wUl  b*  ap«nt  In  the  United  States,  con- 
tributing to  tb*  growth  of  our  economy  and 
unployment  opportunities. 

This  Is  one  of  the  bases  for  public 
statements,  editorial  references,  and  news 
articles  making  the  point  that  foreign 
aid  really  does  not  have  much  to  do  with 
our  balance-of -payments  problem  be- 
cause 80  percent  of  these  funds  are  being 
spent  In  the  United  States. 

Of  ooarae,  a  careful  reading  and  a 
full  undersUndlng  of  the  President's 
statement  does  not  Justify  such  asser- 
tions. The  failure  of  the  President  him- 
self or  responsible  executive  officials  to 
correct  these  erroneous  assertions  which 
he  knows  are  based  upon  his  carefully 
worded  text  raises  a  serious  question  of 
whether  the  ambiguity  was  Intentional. 
This  failure  to  clarify  must  be  consid- 
ered In  context  with  additional  state- 
ments by  other  administrative  spokes- 
men which  build  upon  this  ambiguity 
and  make  further  erroneous  deductions. 
Any  fair  person  Is  led  to  the  point  of 
asking.  Was  the  President's  statement 
and  the  statements  of  administrative 
spokesmen  designed  to  becloud  this 
Issue? 

The  facts  are  that  In  1962.  the  latest 
year  for  which  we  have  been  supplied 
real  rather  than  estimated  figures  by  the 
administration,  the  amount  spent  In  the 
United  States  of  foreign  aid  funds  was 
60  percent.  The  figure  for  1963  is  an  es- 
timated figure  and  It  Is  63  percent.  The 
figure  for  fiscal  1904,  which  of  course  is 
also  an  estimate.  Is  70  percent. 

TTie  point  Is  that  the  moneys  spent 
and  to  be  spent  in  1963  and  in  1964  and 
In  some  degree  further  into  the  future 
have  been  under  contracts  let  In  previous 
years.  Contracts  being  let  today,  for 
which  money  will  be  spent  In  the  future. 
according  to  the  administration,  have  a 
target  of  80  percent  to  be  spent  in  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  some  time 
before  a  goal  of  80  percent  of  expendi- 
tures, now  contracting,  would  be  made  in 
1  year  In  the  United  States. 

Now  reread  the  President's  statement 
of  April  3  and  ask  yourself  the  frighten- 
ing question.  Was  this  ambiguity  de- 
signed to  deceive  the  Congress  and  the 
public  about  the  Impact  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  on  our  precarious  balance- 
of -payments  situation? 

Purtherm<»«.  the  figures  themselves 
are  open  to  serious  question.  I  have 
sought  to  find,  unsuccessfully,  the  work- 
ing papers  which  establish  these  ratios 
of  expenditures  In  the  United  States  and 
expenditures  abroad.  If  working  papers 
exist  they  have  not  been  made  available 


to  anyone  that  I  know.  It  is  an  extremely 
difficult  technical  statistical  problem  to 
come  up  with  anything  more  than  a 
guesstimate  on  the  point  of  what  is  spent 
In  the  United  States  and  what  is  spent 
abroad.  The  assumptions  that  must  be 
made  to  come  up  with  even  a  guesstimate 
are  bound  to  be  the  subject  of  consider- 
able debate  even  among  the  technicians. 
For  these  rea.sons  the  working  papers 
and  the  assumptions  upon  which  they 
are  based  become  exceedingly  important 
if  we  are  to  have  even  a  reasonable  un- 
derstanding of  ju.st  what  portion  of  the 
Federal  aid  money  might  be  spent  In  the 
United  States  and  what  might  be  spent 
abroad. 

Furthermore,  the  Import  of  this  data 
relates  to  what  Impact  our  foreign  aid 
program  has  on  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem.  Even  If  the  figures 
given.  50  percent  in  1962,  an  estimated  63 
percent  in  1963  and  a  70  percent  in  1964. 
were  sustainable  they  must  be  related  to 
our  balance-of-trade  figures  which  are 
the  primary  bright  spot  in  our  balancc- 
of -payments  picture.  We  cannot  count 
our  pluses  of  exports  over  our  imports 
twice.  This  we  do  If  we  seek  to  eliminate 
80  percent  of  foreign  aid  expenditures 
as  an  item  In  our  negative  balance  of 
payments.  If  we  cancel  out  foreign  aid 
we  must  then  subtract  approximately  80 
percent  of  the  sum  from  the  export  side 
or  plus  side  of  our  ledger.  However,  this 
Is  only  the  beginning  of  the  exercise  if 
we  are  really  to  study  the  Impact  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  on  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation.  We  must  look  into 
the  important  point  of  what  govern- 
mental foreign  aid  programs  may  do  in 
pushing  out  private  export  programs 
which  would  be  a  real  plus  in  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  picture. 

However,  it  is  really  not  necessary  to 
go  into  the  full  development  of  the  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problems  to  establish 
the  point  that  our  foreign  aid  program 
along  with  our  military  expenditures 
abroad  have  the  greatest  negative  Impact 
on  our  balance-of-payments  problem  of 
any  programs.  The  more  responsible 
spoke.smen  for  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion have  stated  this  to  be  so  on  many 
occasions. 

This  is  not  the  end  of  the  mi.schief 
created,  however,  by  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  the  Issue  of  foreign  aid  and 
balance  of  paymcnLs  I  sought  to  point 
up  during  the  debate  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill  that  if  the  admini.stration  statement 
was  sustainable  that  80  percent  of  for- 
eign aid  funds  were  now  or  in  the  imme- 
diate future  to  be  spent  In  the  United 
States,  we  have  then  gone  against  the 
very  theory  of  foreign  aid.  There  may 
be  some  justification— in  my  judgment 
very  little  bccau.se  of  the  sacrifices  to  rffl- 
ciency.  low  cost,  and  sound  procurement 
procedures — in  applying  the  buy-Ameri- 
can theory  to  our  military  expenditures 
abroad.  However,  there  can  be  no  sen- 
sible justification  for  applying  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  foreign  aid  program.  The 
foreign  aid  program  is  designed  to  build 
the  economics  of  the  undeveloped  na- 
tions abroad,  not  to  build  directly  the 
economy  of  the  United  States.  The  the- 
ory Is.  £uid  I  adhere  to  this  theory,  that 
as  we  build  the  economies  of  other  na- 
tions abroad  we  in  the  long  run  build  our 


own  economy.  We  need  all  right,  correct 
governmental  policies,  to  build  our 
own  economy,  but  we  cannot  do  this,  nor 
should  we  do  this,  through  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

Now  the  Kennedy  administration  by 
its  own  statements  has  been  applying  the 
buy-American  theory-  to  the  contracts  it 
is  entering  into  for  the  future  expendi- 
tures of  foreign  aid.  One  issue  then  Is, 
is  this  consistent  with  the  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  theory  of  our  foreign 
aid  program?  I  say  it  is  not.  I  further 
sti\te  that  the  President  had  and  has  no 
authority  from  the  Congress  to  so  ad- 
minister the  foreign  aid  program  even  if 
he  felt  this  radical  change  in  policy  was 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  to  make  any  foreign  aid 
program  sensible  we  must  bring  together 
all  of  our  Federal  programs  directed  to- 
ward foreign  aid  objectives.  While  we 
debate  over  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  billions 
of  additional  dollars  are  t>eing  spent  in 
many  Instances  for  the  identical  objec- 
tives in  the  Public  Law  480  programs 
now  given  in  typical  New  Frontier  style  a 
fancy  and  Inaccurate  label,  "food  for 
peace." 

I  have  supported  the  original  concept 
of  foreign  aid.  I  still  do.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  that  we  have  a  well  designed  for- 
eign aid  program  in  policy,  in  planning, 
and  in  administration.  I  am  willing  to 
debate  the  issue  forthrightly.  Let  the 
President  and  his  clique  who  control  the 
public  relations  media  join  this  debate 
forthrightly.  I  do  not  ask  for  equal 
time.  I  ask  only  one- tenth  of  the  time 
given  to  those  who  are  on  the  opposite 
side  on  this  issue. 

Finally.  I  request  that  those  who  In 
the  past  personalized  the  issue  of  dema- 
goguery  in  public  affairs,  thereby  indulg- 
ing in  the  worst  form  of  demagoguery, 
by  dubbtag  it  "McCarthylsm."  lay  off  the 
Impugriing  unpatriotic  motives,  or  of 
ignorance,  or  of  lacking  in  humanitarl- 
anism  to  those  with  whom  you  are  in 
disagreement  and  debate  the  issues. 

I  recognize  the  same  school  of  political 
and  economic  thinking  which  used  the 
ploy  of  McCarthylsm  to  distract  our  at- 
tention from  the  Lssues  of  Communist 
subversion  to  be  behind  this  present  dis- 
tortion of  the  Issues  involved  in  the 
debate  over  foreign  aid  and  balance  of 
payments.  This  same  school  Is  engaged 
In  trying  to  persuade  the  American  peo- 
ple to  abandon  their  Puritan  ethics  and 
to  follow  the  will-o'-the-wlsp  of  deficit 
financing  to  find  the  pot  of  gold.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  i>enmitted  this  polit- 
ical and  economic  school  to  direct  his 
domestic  and  foreign  policies.  To  com- 
bat the  theories  and  the  programs  of  this 
.school  is  not  dangerously  partisan  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  either  Democrats  or 
Republicans.  I  would  regard  It  as  dan- 
gerously partisan  if  either  Democrats  or 
Republicans  who  believed  as  I  do  in  the 
Puritan  ethic  failed  to  Join  this  combat 
because  of  party  loyalty  or  because  of  the 
de.slre  to  win  the  acclaim  of  those  who 
today  control  the  national  public  rela- 
tion media  and  the  acclaim  of  the  power- 
ful segment  of  our  academicians  who 
seem  to  control  the  awarding  of  acco- 
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lades  for  scholarship  of  name  professor- 
ships and  of  favorable  book  reviews  or 
for  a  desire  to  be  President. 

Just  as  In  economics,  I  have  sought  to 
expose  by  debate  those  who  have  claimed 
for  themselves  the  mantle  of  Lord 
Keynes,  so  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  be- 
uin  the  exposure  In  the  field  of  political 
.^icience  again  by  debate,  of  the  Imbal- 
anced  and  degrading  theories  of  Niccolo 
Machlavelli  which  the  same  neo- 
Keynesians  have  espoused  and  seek  to 
use  and  to  develop.  To  pinpoint  this  de- 
bate I  would  refer  to  the  writings  of  Dr. 
David  Blcknell  Truman,  professor  of  gov- 
ernment at  Columbia  University,  who  is 
the  author  of  the  textbooks  being  used 
widely  in  teaching  political  science 
throughout  the  country.  Dr.  Truman  Is 
the  high  priest  of  the  school  of  the  neo- 
Machiavellis  with  which  the  neo- 
Keyneslans  have  Joined  forces.  Fi- 
nanced by  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
wealthy  foundations  and  enjoying  the 
blessing  of  great  personal  talents  In 
cerebration,  this  is  a  formidable  foe. 

I  think  pursuit  of  truth  is  more  formi- 
dable. 

Text  or  Kennedy  Blast  at  Housi  po*  Am 
Cut 

Ttie  action  of  tlie  House  today  in  drasti- 
cally cutting  the  mutual  security  authoriza- 
tion bill  is  unprecedented,  unwarranted,  and 
unwise. 

This  cut  will  critically  afTect  our  strength 
at  a  time  when  the  forces  of  freedom  are 
moving  around  the  world. 

The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  today's 
House  action  Is  that  for  the  first  time  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  this  program  ex- 
perienced a  shocking  and  thoughtless  parti- 
san attack:  by  the  Republican  leadership  on 
a  program  which  both  parties  have  conslst- 
emiy  supported  as  being  vital  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

EARLIEX  BACKING   KXCAUXD 

I  recall  during  8  years  In  the  Senate  from 
1953  to  1960  consistently  supporting  the  re- 
quests which  General  Elsenhower  made  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

This  program  has  been  opposed  by  some 
Members  of  tx>th  parties  in  the  past  but  to- 
day was  the  first  time  that  the  leadership 
or  one  party  led  the  attack  upon  it. 

This  year's  authorization  bill  was  care- 
fully trimmed  before  It  went  to  the  HUl  and 
was  examined  by  General  Clay  and  others. 
It  w£is  one  of  the  lowest  ever  presented  to 
the  Congress.  Despite  all  of  this,  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives  has  made  the  sharpest  cut 
It  has  ever  made  in  a  foreign  authorization 
bill. 

This  action  cannot  be  explained  by  any 
change  in  the  world  situation  or  by  the  re- 
quirements of  our  national  security  or  as  an 
economy  measure.  It  is  simply  a  short- 
sighted. Irresponsible  and  dangerously  parti- 
san action. 

If  today's  vote  stands,  no  development 
loans  could  be  made  in  Iran,  Greece,  Thai- 
land or  other  countries  on  the  rim  of  tb« 
Communist  empire  except  to  fulfill  existing 
commitments. 

SHIXU)   WCAKXNKD 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  hopeful  so- 
cial and  economic  progress  in  Latin  America 
will  be  stalled  and  our  shield  against  Com- 
munist aggression  in  this  hemisphere  will 
be  weakened.  It  will  mean  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  giving  almost  as  much  a«lst- 
ance  to  the  small  Island  of  Cuba  as  the 
United  States  U  to  the  whole  of  Latin 
America.  This  is  no  way  to  defeat  commu- 
nism in  this  hemisphere. 


A  $235  mllUon  cut  In  military  aid  will 
Jeopardize  the  effectiveness  of  alUed  forces  on 
the  bonier  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  which 
now  receives  over  70  percent  of  our  military 
aMlstance.  Obviously,  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization voted  by  the  House  today  is  un- 
satisfactory. It  represents  not  only  a  parti- 
san attack  on  the  foreign  policy  of  this  Oot- 
ernment  but  a  repudiation  of  the  foreign 
policy  which  this  covmtry  has  pursued  since 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 

APPEAL  rOR  SUPPORT 

In  the  Itey  vote  on  foreign  assistance  today, 
only  9  percent  of  the  Republican  Meml>ers 
of  the  House  supported  this  program  which 
has  hitherto  commanded  bipartisan  support, 
and  I  reiterate  again,  time  and  again  this 
program  had  bipartisan  support  in  the  years 
of  the  fifties.  The  danger  Is  Just  as  great 
today.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  program  and 
its  bipartisan  support  should  be  destroyed. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  memt>ers  of  both 
parties  In  the  Senate  restore  the  full  amount 
of  this  request  and  that  the  conference  will 
give  the  House  of  Representatives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reconsider  its  Ill-advised  actions 
of  today. 

BIPARTISANSHIP 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  the  close  of  World  War  n  a  great 
American  statesman.  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg,  in  another  body,  became 
the  author  of  a  policy  which  was  de- 
signed to  leave  partisan  politics  at  the 
shoreline.  The  record  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  Congress  since  that 
time,  under  three  administrations,  will 
convince  anyone  who  reviews  it  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have  main- 
tained that  blpcu-tlsan  policy. 

For  8  years  during  the  tidministration 
of  President  Eisenhower  the  majority  of 
both  parties  sui^^orted  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  President.  Something  like  80 
percent  of  the  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  voted  against  deep  cuts  In  for- 
eign aid  proposals  recommended  by 
President  Elsenhower.  How  can  Re- 
publican Members  of  this  House  who 
supported  excessive  cuts  to  the  tune  of 
91  percent  of  its  total  membership,  now 
deny  the  charge  that  it  is  they  who  have 
abandoned  bipartisanship  in  foreign 
policy?  How  can  they  say  in  this  era 
when  there  are  tensions  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain — how  can  they  say  at  this  criti- 
cal period  in  history  when  this  country 
should  be  united  in  supporting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
efforts  constructively  to  approach  the 
problems  of  the  world — that  we  should 
no  longer  heed  the  voice  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  whose  voice  is  the 
only  voice  that  can  speak  for  our  country 
on  matters  of  foreign  policy? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Ninety-one  percent  of 
the  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
▼oted  to  cut  appropriations  below  the 
recommendations  of  a  bipartisan  com- 


mittee, the  CtMnmittee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. I  think  this  speaks  for  Itself.  I 
hope  this  is  no  precedent.  I  hope  this 
does  not  mean  that  just  because  we  now 
have  a  Democratic  President  Republican 
Members  in  overwhelming  majorities 
can  no  longer  give  him  the  same  coop- 
eration in  the  area  of  foreign  policy  that 
they  gave  to  President  Eisenhower  and 
that  Democratic  Members  of  the  House 
gave  to  President  Eisenhower.  I  do  not 
believe  that  President  Kermedy  did  not 
mean  what  he  said  when  he  was  critical 
of  a  $585  million  cut  in  foreign  aid.  I 
am  sure  that  there  was  no  deception  in 
the  President's  statement.  I  am  sure 
that  when  he  said  the  cut  was  too  deep 
he  had  reference  not  only  to  the  au- 
thorization bill  but  also  to  the  final 
appropriation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  No,  I  will  not  yield  yet, 
I  did  not  interrupt  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wanted  to  find  out  if 
the  gentleman  was  present  when  I  made 
my  presentation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  was  present  when 
the  gentleman  made  his  first  stat^nent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then,  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  the  motives  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  not  attacking 
their  motives. 

Mr.  CURTIS.   The  President  was. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  at- 
tacked the  motives  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  President  deliber- 
ately attacked  the  motives  of  those  who 
disagreed  with  him  and  not  their  argu- 
ments and  not  the  facts,  and  the  gentle- 
man did  not 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  did  not 
decline  to  yield.  I  think  we  were  en- 
gaging In  a  colloquy  that  I  thought  was 
fruitful. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  a  question  of 
fact. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
say  I  heard  the  gentleman  when  he  made 
the  statement.  I  do  not  tliink  I  mlsvm- 
derstood  him.  Of  course,  listening  to 
debate  sometimes  a  person  can  be  mis- 
taken as  to  what  was  Intended.  Certain- 
ly I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  gen- 
tleman. I  know  that  the  gentleman  is 
a  distinguished,  constructive  Member  of 
the  House  and  I  would  never  question  his 
motives.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  question- 
ing the  motives  of  anyone.  But  I  think 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
is  the  leader  of  his  country  in  matters 
of  foreign  policy,  had  every  right  to  be 
concerned  about  the  future  of  our  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  when  91  percent 
of  the  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  voted  to  infilct  serious  cuts  in  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albest]  has 
expired. 
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Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlnunu  eonaent  to  proceed  to  address 
the  House  for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BIPARTTSANSHIP  IN  POREION 
POLICY 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened 
with  a  Kood  deal  of  interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  tbe  majority  leader  in  which 
he  traced  the  history  of  bipartisan  for- 
eign poUc7  to  the  time  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan,  the  Honorable 
Arthur  Vax¥lenberg.  I  think  In  this 
discussion  It  might  be  well  to  point  out 
that  there  were  certain  guidelines  set 
out  by  Senator  Vandenberg  as  far  as 
mahitalninc  bipartisanship  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. The  most  Important  of  those 
guidellnea provided  for  consultation,  con- 
sultation wttli  the  majority  and  with  the 
minority  alike,  before  decisions  are  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  diulng  the  time  this  ad- 
mlnistraUon  has  been  in  office  we  have 
often  bad  an  appeal  to  the  biparti- 
sanship tradition  but  we  have  not  had 
the  consultation  with  the  minority  pcu^y 
which  Is  abaoJutely  necessary  in  develop- 
ing bipartisanship  in  foreign  policy. 

I  would  Uke  to  point  to  several  ex- 
amples: 

In  Cuba,  prior  to  last  October's  con- 
frontation, all  attempt^  by  the  minority 
to  call  for  a  blockade  or  a  quarantine 
or  any  otiier  action,  were  subjected  to  a 
massive  admtnlatratioo-insplred  barrage 
of  "warmoBfering"  charges.  No  minor- 
ity propoaal — and  there  have  been 
many — baa  been  afforded  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  present  directors  of 
our  destiny.  Yet.  when  the  President 
finally  was  forced  to  act  because  of  the 
Intolerable  threat  posed  by  the  Russian 
missiles,  there  was  a  loud  call  for  blpar- 
tisanshlp.  At  that  time,  election  was 
only  a  few  abort  weeks  away.  Also  at 
that  time,  manj  of  us  in  the  minority 
felt  the  Preaident's  action  was  too  little 
and  too  late.  Nevertheless,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  bipartisan  tradition,  the  minority 
party  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  E^resi- 
denfs  action. 

This  one-alded  tolerance  on  the  part 
of  the  minority,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  not 
last  forever.  TWs  hollowed  tradition 
we  hear  so  much  about  is  a  two-way 
street.  And  It  is  about  time  we  started 
traveling  In  two  directions  on  that  street. 

Consider  tbe  Lao  disaster.  That 
unfortunate  country  has  been  written 
off  by  the  administration.  When  Laos 
finally  goes  completely,  all  of  southeast 
Asia  will  most  probably  follow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

At  the  time  of  the  Geneva  accords  on 
Laos,  I  addressed  an  urgent  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Dean  Rusk.  It 
was  answered  by  the  principal  archi- 
tect of  tbe  disastrous  Lao  accords, 
Averell  Harrlman.  The  exchange  of 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Harrlman 
and  myself  on  tbe  subject  of  the  Geneva 
accords  on  tbe  neutrality  of  Laos  ap- 
pears on  pages  8376  to  8379  of  the  Cow- 
CRXssioifAi.  Rkcoko  Of  thls  year. 


For  all  Intents  and  purposes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  grave  misgivings  expressed 
in  my  correspondence  and  the  equally 
grave  misgivings  expressed  by  large 
numbers  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress were  ignored.  The  usual  answer  a 
member  of  the  minority  hears  when  he 
expresses  misgivings  about  foreign  policy 
actions  Is  that  we  must  unite  behind  the 
Presidrnt  in  a  .spirit  of  biparti.san.ship. 

This  commitment  to  a  piecemeal  bi- 
partisanship on  the  part  of  the  present 
administration  Is  unworkable  The  mi- 
nority party  cannot  fulfill  its  obligations 
to  the  48  percent  of  the  American  elec- 
torate it  represents  by  conceding  to  the 
Executive  the  right  to  exircise  a  di.s- 
criminatory.  selective  bipartisanship 
whenever  It  is  deemed  necessary  or 
desirable. 

The  minority  party's  good  will  and 
docile  tolerance  of  such  practices  is  not 
inexhaustible.  Mr.  Speaker.  A  display 
of  good  will  and  good  faith  is  necessary 
on  both  sides  of  a  cooperative  relation- 
ship. Such  a  display  has  been  sorely 
lacking  in  recent  years. 

Was  the  minority  con.sulted.  for  exam- 
ple, prior  to  the  decision  to  withdraw  our 
Thor  and  Jupiter  missiles  from  Italy  and 
Turkey?    The  minority  was  not. 

Was  the  minority  consulted  prior  to 
oxir  decision  to  scrap  Skybolt  or  to  estab- 
lish a  multinational  nuclear  force?  The 
minority  was  not. 

Was  the  advice  or  concurrence  of  the 
minority  sought  t)efore  the  UrUted  States 
decided  passively  to  accept  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Kadar  regime's  credentials  by 
the  United  Nations?    It  was  not. 

Was  the  advice  or  concurrence  of  the 
minority  sought  before  President  Ken- 
nedy armounced  at  American  University 
on  June  10  a  test  moratorium  on  atmos- 
pheric testing?    Predictably,  no. 

Was  the  minority  informed  of  the  ad- 
ministration's plans  to  hold  high  level 
talks  in  Moscow  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
tiating a  test  ban?  Was  the  minority  in- 
vited to  participate  in  these  talks?  Was 
the  minority  extended  the  courtesy  of 
sending  an  observer  to  these  talks?  In 
every  case,  the  answer  is  no.  In  too 
many  other  cases  as  well,  the  answer 
would  also  be  no. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Ai.BrRT]  Is  trying  to  show  that  biparti- 
sanship has  gone  down  the  drain  because 
of  the  amendments  that  were  adopted  to 
the  foreign-aid  bill  last  week.  I  had 
hoped  that  he  had  been  here  earlier  when 
I  pointed  out  that  we  on  the  minority 
side  establish  our  policy  through  a  Re- 
publican policy  committee  in  which  all 
areas  of  this  country  are  represented. 
We  are  the  minority  party  in  the  Con- 
gress and  hope  the  President  did  not 
convince  the  majority  leader  that  every 
Republican  Member  of  this  House  has 
two  votes. 

The  chairman  of  this  policy  committee 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  the 
Honorable  Johm  Byrnis  of  Wisconsin. 
I  am  sure  he  stands  ready  to  consult 
with  the  President  at  any  time  that  the 
national  security  of  this  country  is  in- 
volved. But  at  no  time  in  the  last  year 
has  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sought  to  inform  the  chairman  of  the 
policy  committee  on  the  minority  side 


of  this  House  of  any  overriding  national 
security  considerations. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  like  to  first  say 
that  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 
I  think  the  Import  of  my  statement 
was  not  that  bipartisanship  had  gone 
down  the  drain.  But  when  91  percent 
of  the  Republicans  voted  together  to  cut 
the  foreipn-aid  bill,  the  President  should 
be  concerned  lest  It  might  go  down  the 
drain.  I  say  that  was  the  Import  of  my 
statement. 

Mr  LAIRD.  I  think  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  be  concerned 
that  it  might  go  down  the  drain  and  I 
hope  he  does  become  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  bipartisanship  as  far  as  foreign 
policy  Is  concerned  can  go  down  the 
drain  by  following  his  present  course  of 
action. 

It  is  time.  I  think,  that  he  begin  now 
to  respond  to  a  demand  for  bipartisan- 
ship in  the  true  Vandenberg  tradition 
and  that  that  be  by  consultation  and 
consultation  with  the  group  that  sets 
Republican  policy  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  the  Republican  policy  committee. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  point  out  again  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  never 
availed  himself  once  to  set  forth  his 
views  as  far  as  national  security  matters 
are  concerned  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Republican  pohcy  committee.  The 
policy  committee  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
sets  policy  as  far  as  this  side  of  the  aisle 
Is  concerned  and  I  am  sure  Its  leader  can 
give  the  President  helpful  advice  and 
coun.sel. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man  is  in  an  anomalous  position  here 
when  you  state  a  conclusion.  Please 
correct  me  If  I  am  wrong.  The  gentle- 
man states  that  a  group  of  Republicans, 
duly  authorized  to  meet  and  set  public 
policy  and  that  that  be  the  policy  of  the 
party,  the  policy  of  the  minority  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  which  Is  determined 
through  a  policy  committee. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  Is  correct.  I  would 
be  glad  to  explain  in  detail  how  the 
policy  committee  operates  as  far  as  the 
minority  side  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  gentleman  in- 
cluded in  his  direct  remarks  the  fact 
that  the  minority  whip  and  the  minority 
leader  had  nothing  to  do  with  determin- 
ing the  policy. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  They  have  a  perfect 
right  to  express  their  views,  as  members 
of  the  policy  committee. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.     As  Individuals? 
Mr.  LAIRD.    As  Individuals. 
Mr.    LIBONATI.     If    the    gentleman 
will  yield  further,   the  gentleman  said 
every  Member  had  a  right  to  do  that. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Through  the  policy  com- 
mittee and  their  elected  representatives 
on  the  policy  committee  on  the  minor- 
ity side. 
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Mr.  LIBONATI.  Then,  whatever  ac- 
tion the  Republican  Party,  tbe  minority, 
takes  Is  the  result  of  the  determinations 
of  that  policy  committee;  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Well,  now,  not  alto- 
pether.  There  are  some  times  when,  of 
course,  the  Republican  policy  committee 
does  not  take  a  specific  position  on  a  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation.  But,  cer- 
tainly, the  chairman  of  our  policy 
committee  is  the  No.  I  man  as  far  as 
Republican  policy  pronouncements  are 
concerned  here  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  operated  under  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  his  policy  commit- 
tee. Each  individual  minority  member 
Is.  of  course,  always  free  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 

Mr.  LIBONATI-  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  then  when  91  percent  react 
favorably,  as  In  the  foreign  aid  cut,  tbe 
findings  and  determinations  of  the  pol- 
icy committee  of  the  minority,  is  really 
the  determination  of  the  nuOorlty  of  tbe 
minority  as  to  policy,  in  that  matter  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  certainly  Is  correct. 
All  the  gentleman  has  to  do  Is  look  at  tbe 
Republican  Joint  House-Senate  Oom- 
mittee  statement  of  last  year  on  Republi- 
can policy  and  principle.  This  state- 
ment sets  forth  in  some  detail  our  posi- 
tion as  far  as  the  foreig^n  aid  program 
was  concerned  and  our  position  and  con- 
cern for  the  balance-of -payments  crisis 
which  faces  this  Nation.  I  believe  that 
our  overall  policy  statement  as  contained 
In  that  par'Jcular  declaration  of  last 
year,  adopted  unanimously  by  House  and 
Senate  RepubUcans,  is  clear  and  forth- 
right. 

Mr.  UBONATL  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  BIPARTISANSHIP 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  LaisdI  if  he  be- 
lieves that,  had  the  President  consulted 
with  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Byrnes]  on  the  merits  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  continued 
military  and  foreign  economic  assistance 
to  our  allies,  the  vote  might  have  been 
different  than  the  91  percent  Republi- 
cans who  voted  to  curtail  this  program? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Certainly  on  the  basis  of 
the  information  which  was  available  to 
the  minority  party  and  to  our  policy 
committee  at  this  time  I  would  say  there 
would  be  no  change  as  far  as  tbe  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  on  this  side  of  tbe 
aisle  are  concerned.  However,  If  tbere 
was  some  overriding  national  security 
consideration  which  the  President  id- 
luded  to  in  his  statement  but  did  not 
spell  out  In  his  statement,  then  I  tblnk 
it  is  his  responsibility  to  Invite  tbe  mi- 
nority If  we  truly  wish  to  go  forward 
with  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  recog- 


nizes tbat  bipartisanship  is  a  two-way 
street. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man's frankness  in  replying  that  It 
really  would  not  have  made  any  differ- 
ence. Of  course  It  would  not  have  made 
any  difference.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
Is  during  3  days  of  debate  on  this  bill 
on  amendment  after  amendment  offered 
by  tbe  minority  side,  the  amendments 
were  unanimously  supported  with  the 
exception  of  4,  5  or  6,  or  perhaps  by  10 
Republican  Members.  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  certainly 
raised  a  good  point,  one  that  we  ought  to 
seriously  consider,  not  as  Democrats  or 
Republicans,  but  rather  as  responsible 
Members  of  this  body. 

Foreign  policy  must  be  handled  in  a 
bipartisan  basis  if  it  is  to  succeed.  We 
have  made  great  progress  under  the  pre- 
vious administration  because  we  ap- 
proached foreign  policy  on  a  bispartisan 
basis.  We  are  making  great  progress 
under  this  administration  for  the  same 
reason.  We  have  shored  up  many  of  our 
programs  in  this  great  struggle  for  sur- 
vival of  freedom  by  both  administrations 
because  we  knew  how  to  set  partisan 
P(riitical  considerations  aside  in  our 
struggle  against  International  commu- 
nism. We  have  called  the  bluff  on 
Kbrusbcbev  when  3  years  ago  he  told 
our  President  tbat  he  was  going  to  set  a 
deadline  for  the  allies  to  get  out  of  Ber- 
lin. We  stood  resolute  as  Americans. 
not  as  Republicans  or  Democrats;  we 
stood  together  as  Americans  In  our  de- 
temtinatlon  to  maintain  oiu*  position  in 
Berlin.  And  we  won — not  as  Democrats 
or  Republicans — but  as  Americans.  Mr. 
Kbrusbcbev  had  to  alter  his  timetable 
on  Berlin;  be  has  had  to  alter  his  time- 
table m  Vietnam;  be  has  had  to  alter  his 
timetable  in  the  Congo;  he  has  had  to 
alter  bis  timetable  in  Laos  and  he  was 
compelled  to  alter  his  timetable  In  Cuba 
by  withdrawing  his  missiles.  Yes,  Mr, 
Speaker.  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  to  alter 
bis  timetable  because  both  President 
Eisenhower  and  President  Kennedy 
have  showed  him  we  Americans  know 
how  to  stand  together  when  our  Nation's 
security  is  at  stake. 

We  have  been  making  progress  and  we 
shall  continue  making  progress  by  show- 
ing all  tbat  when  it  comes  to  freedom; 
the  dignity  of  man ;  we  stand  together  as 
Americans  united  against  the  concepts 
of  c(xnmunlsm. 

Tbat  ts  what  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  [Mr.  Albert]  had  In  mind 
when  be  said  the  time  has  come  to  work 
together  in  order  to  win  this  battle. 

I  have  only  one  concern,  and  that  Is 
tbat  perhaps  some  of  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  have  lost  faith  In 
this  principle  of  a  bipartisan  approach 
to  meeting  the  challenge  of  communism. 
I  think  the  entire  United  States,  not  as 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  but  as  Ameri- 
cans, has  proved  to  the  world  that  our 
way  is  the  best  way ;  that  it  offers  man- 
kind its  greatest  degree  of  hope  for 
survival.  This  is  the  great  promise  for 
wiftnUnH  and  I  believe  working  together 
as  Americans  we  can  continue  this  great 
victory.  I  say  we  are  going  to  prove 
Mr.  Khrushchev  wrong  in  his  boast  that 
our  grandchildren  will  live  under  com- 


mimlsm.  I  say  if  we  continue  as  Ameri- 
cans with  faith  in  our  democratic  sys- 
tem and  belief  in  our  free  Institutions. 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  grandchildren  will 
grow  up  under  freedom. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  hope  this  discussion 
which  we  have  had  today  is  noticed  by 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government. 
I  hope  that  the  executive  branch  will 
begin  now  to  couple  equally  impassioned 
attempts  to  provide  bipailisan  consul- 
tation In  the  early  steiges  of  action  as 
far  as  foreign  policy  is  concerned.  The 
record  is  replete  with  examples  of  how 
this  has  not  been  the  case  dtuing  the 
last  2 -year  period.  It  is  my  hope  that  if 
we  wish  to  carry  forward  on  the  tradi- 
tions that  were  outlined  earUer  by  the 
gentieman  from  Oklahoma  In  his  ref- 
erence to  Senator  Vandenberg  we  also 
will  follow  forward  on  the  conditions 
which  were  set  forth  by  Senator  Van- 
denberg in  this  particular  area.  I  re- 
mind the  gentleman  from  Illinois  once 
again  that  in  order  to  have  true  biparti- 
sanship there  must  be  a  give  and  take  on 
tbe  part  of  both  major  parties. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tieman. However,  while  I  am  grateful 
to  the  gentieman  from  Wisconsin  for  his 
candor  m  admitting  to  this  House  that 
it  is  Republican  policy  to  oppose  this  pro- 
gram, I  think  the  record  should  be  clear 
that  if  indeed  it  Is  Republican  policy  to 
fight  these  measures,  then  further  con- 
sultation with  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican policy  committee  would  most 
probably  be  fruitless.  The  gentieman 
himself  said  the  decision  to  curtail  this 
program  of  collective  security  was  ar- 
rived at  by  the  entire  Republican  policy 
committee. 


FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAiro.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
from  New  Hampshire.  I  am  sorry  the 
gentieman  from  Ililnols  did  not  yield 
while  he  had  the  floor.  I  am  anxious 
to  point  out  in  the  colloquy  regard- 
ing what  might  have  oocmred  if  the 
President  had  consulted  with  the  minor- 
ity side  of  the  aisle,  particularly  through 
their  duly  elected  representative,  the 
chairman  of  the  policy  committee.  It 
is  a  two-way  street.  Possibly  the  Presi- 
dent might  have  been  somewhat  in- 
fluenced by  our  point  of  view  in  respect 
to  the  seriousness  of  tbe  balance-of - 
payments  problem  and  the  foreign  aid 
program's  bearing  upon  It,  also  our  deep 
concern  at  continued  deficit  financing, 
which  this  administration  baa  espoused 
as  perfectly  prcq^er  from  their  point  of 
view  as  a  fiscal  and  economic  policy, 
with  which  many  of  us  disagree.    This 
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bUBlnew  of  consultation  I  hope  goes  both 
ways.  Indeed,  maybe  the  President 
might  ha?»  persuaded  us.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  always  hopeful,  feeling 
deeply  as  we  do  on  these  things,  that  we 
might  be  able  to  persuade  him. 

lii.  CLKVELAND.  I  would  like  to 
praise  the  distinguished  gentleman  and 
scholar  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  for 
his  forthristat  and  excellent  speech  which 
has  prompted  this  whole  discussion. 
One  can  only  b(H>e  that  the  President  and 
the  press  wOl  read  It  though  tfiilly. 

Since  I  bave  been  here  in  the  House  I 
have  been  impressed  many  times  by  Mr. 
CxTRTis'  ttUMightful  and  perceptive  ob- 
serrationa  on  Important  issues.  Many 
times  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr 
CuKTis]  bas  taken  the  time  to  speak 
forth  on  specific  Issues  of  importance 
such  as  balance  of  payments  and  flscal 
matters.  He  has  notified  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  that  he  was  going  to  take 
time,  and  be  has  notified  them  as  to  what 
he  was  going  to  discuss  and  has  invited 
honest  debate.  I  have  yet  to  see  him  get 
a  real  debate  on  the  issues  that  he  pre- 
sents so  forthrlghtly.  I  am  impressed  by 
this  because  I  keep  reading  in  the  "free 
press"  of  America  that  there  is  not 
enough  public  debate  in  this  country  and 
not  enough  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  want  to  say  for  the  record 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis!  has  frequently  asked  for  debate, 
giving  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  ample 
forward  notice  of  his  intentions.  He 
makes  his  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
they  are  not  met.  One  can  only  conclude 
that  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  is  either 
afraid  to  Join  In  debate  or  has  not  gotten 
the  facts  to  do  so.  It  seems  to  me  this 
country  needs  more  hardheaded  debate 
of  Issues  and  less  hotheaded  and  intem- 
perate name  calling. 

Mr.  PBPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CIJffVSLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Respecting  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  com- 
menting on  the  failure  of  the  President 
to  consxilt  with  the  Members  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle  on  foreign  aid  before  the 
vote  In  the  House,  in  view  of  the  vote  of 
his  colleagues  is  It  not  possible  that  the 
only  difference  would  have  been  if  the 
President  bad  done  that,  he  would  have 
received  the  bad  news  Just  a  little  earlier? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  think  the  gentleman  did  not  fol- 
low what  I  was  saying.  I  was  saying  in 
consiiltation  it  might  go  the  other  way. 
Because  we  hope  the  President  has  kept 
an  open  mind  as  I  hope  we  have.  We 
have  dilferences  of  opinion  and  possibly 
from  that  meeting  maybe  he  would  in- 
fluence our  side  to  some  degree.  I  am 
still  hopeful  we  might  influence  him. 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PUC1N8KI.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CuRTisl.  whether  It  Is  not  a  fact  that  the 
President  did.  Indeed,  consult  with 
former  President  Elsenhower  on  this  pro- 
gram; that  be  did.  Indeed,  organize  a 
bipartisan  committee  of  businessmen, 
the  Clay  Committee,  to  study  the  whole 


program  and  make  recommendations. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  on  the  basis  of 
the  Clay  Committee  recommendations 
that  the  President  reduced  his  program 
by  $450  million.  The  gentleman  makes  it 
appear,  if  I  understand  him  correctly 
and  I  think  I  do  understand  him  cor- 
rectly, that  there  was  no  effort  made 
whatsoever  by  the  President  to  continue 
the  bipartisan  approach  to  this  problem 
of  foreign  aid.  It  would  appear  to  me 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  made  a  very  strong 
effort  for  bipartisan  consideration  of  the 
problem.  Am  I  incorrect  in  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS  The  point  of  this  is  that 
the  castigation  by  the  President  in  his 
remarks  on  Friday  were  directed  agamst 
Republicans  in  the  Congress,  duly  elect- 
ed Members  of  the  House,  and  not  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  The  consultation  with 
President  Eisenhower  was  later.  I  said 
in  my  remarks,  if  the  gentleman  listened 
when  I  first  took  the  fioor.  I  pointed  out 
the  Clay  Committee  report  was  not  ade- 
quately reported  by  the  press  or  by  the 
President  as  to  what  was  said.  One  of 
the  things  the  Clay  Committee  report 
suggested  was  not  Ju.st  a  cut  for  1  year, 
but  over  a  period  of  3  years  to  get  this 
program  down  to  size.  I  think  the  ac- 
tions we  took  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  Friday  were  more  in  accord  with  the 
findings  of  the  Clay  Committee  report 
than  the  President's  statement.  I  added 
there  has  been  one  new  development  since 
the  Clay  report  and  that  is  a  worsening 
of  the  balance  of  payments  not  a  better- 
ment. This  requires  a  more  drastic  cut- 
back over  a  shorter  period  of  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr  Li- 
BONATi).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  has  expired. 


SILVER;     THE     VANISHING     METAL 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  White  1  may  address 
the  House  for  5  minutes  and  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  3 
months  ago  the  House  passed  a  measure, 
which  I  strenuously  opposed  in  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor.  This  measure,  now 
Public  Law  88-36.  was-  the  repeal  of  the 
Silver  Purchasing  Act.  I  sun  sure  that 
the  Members  recall  my  reasons  for  op- 
posing this  Ill-advised  legislation  and 
that  I  predicted  they  would  wish  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  reverse  their  vote  in 
the  very  near  future.  I  predicted  that 
as  soon  as  the  market  price  of  silver 
reached  the  present  monetary  value, 
there  would  be  a  rush  to  deplete  our 
monetary  stocks.  Frankly.  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  year  before  I  would  have  to 
make  this  speech,  but  the  combination  of 
bad  Judgment  within  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  avarice  of  the  silver  fabri- 
cators and  speculators  has  accelerated 
the  withdrawal  of  silver  certificates  to 


such  an  extent  that  I  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary to  issue  a  warning  to  the  Congress 
regarding  the  monetary  policy  now  pro- 
pounded within  the  Treasury  and  further 
aberrations  planned  for  the  future. 

Despite  the  assurance  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  admonition  con- 
tained in  both  the  House  and  Senate  re- 
ports on  H.R.  5389  that  the  rate  of  with- 
drawal of  silver  certificates  would  be 
gradual  and  would  not  exceed  $105  mil- 
lion per  year,  there  are  now  $40  million 
less  silver  certificates  outstanding  than 
when  the  law  was  passed  Just  over  2 
months  ago.  Even  if  we  were  to  allow 
for  seasonal  fluctuations  and  all  the 
other  excuses  given  to  us  for  this  de- 
crease in  outstanding  certificates,  the 
rate  of  withdrawal  is  more  than  twice 
that  directed  and  promised.  I  suppose 
further  allow  ances  could  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  above  excuses,  if  we  wished 
to  be  broadminded  to  the  point  of 
stupidity.  However,  it  seems  that  this 
extreme  haste  to  eliminate  our  only  cur- 
rency with  100  percent  metallic  backing 
will  have  further  help  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  On  July  22,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  signed  an  instruction 
that  silver  bullion  will  be  exchanged  for 
any  funds  presented  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  or  U.S.  Assay  Offices  in  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  You  do  not 
even  need  to  present  silver  certificates, 
just  other  funds  of  equivalent  monetary 
value.  You  may  be  sure  that  the  al- 
ready inordinately  rapid  rate  of  with- 
drawal w  ill  be  speeded  up  considerably  by 
this  order. 

Already,  silver  futures  prices  are  above 
the  monetary  value  of  $1.2929  per  ounce. 
It  will  soon  be  profitable  for  silver  users 
to  turn  in  their  hoarded  silver  certifi- 
cates and  other  funds  and  obtain  silver 
bullion  in  exchange. 

We  were  told  that  H.R.  5389  was  an 
urgent  piece  of  legislation  l>ecause  we 
need  silver  for  coinage.  The  offering  of 
the  Treasury  to  sell  our  silver  bullion, 
makes  the  Congress  seem  rather  naive. 
Why  should  the  silver  fabricators  have 
been  so  interested  in  a  measure  that  was 
sold  to  us  as  monetary  legislation?  It 
was  not  for  coinage  that  they  desired  the 
retirement  of  silver  certificates,  but  to 
obtain  an  advantageous  govemmentally 
controlled  ceiling  on  the  market  price  of 
silver. 

The  horrible  alternative  presented  to 
the  Congress  if  H.R.  5389  were  not  passed 
wstf  the  issuance  of  token  coinage.  Our 
traditionally  sound  and  solid  silver  coins 
would  be  replaced  with  inferior  substi- 
tutes of  no  intrinsic  value.  I  believe  the 
possibility  for  this  situation  was  not  elim- 
inated by  enactment  of  the  bill,  partic- 
ularly in  view  of  the  advertised  offer  of 
the  Treasury  Department  to  sell  silver 
bullion  to  anyone  presenting  currency 
for  it.  This  prodigal  attitude  toward  our 
silver  stocks  will,  no  doubt,  produce  an- 
other urgent  plea  from  the  Treasury. 
This  next  plea  will  be  for  legislation  to 
debase  our  coins.  It  will  be  urgent  be- 
cause there  will  not  be  any  silver  left  to 
mint  due  to  the  silver  sales,  at  a  subsi- 
dized price,  to  speculators  and  makers  of 
silver  products. 

At  this  time.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into 
the  reasons  why  we  cannot  afford  to  issue 
token  coinage.     However,  I  will  refute 
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one  of  the  argiunents  that  will  be  pressed 
by  the  proponents  of  cupro-nickel  coins. 
Tliey  will  argue  that  the  United  States 
can  make  a  handsome  profit  on  the  silver 
it  purchased  at  an  average  price  of  71 
cents  per  ounce  and  will  be  able  to  sell 
for  $  1 .38  per  ounce.  Some  will  be  ridicu- 
lous enough  to  propose  this  as  one  of  the 
major  ways  to  solve  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit.  The  profit  argument 
melts  when  you  consider  the  fact  that  the 
profit  has  already  been  made  on  this 
silver.  At  least  a  book  profit  was  made 
by  the  minting  of  the  coins  at  $1.38  per 
ounce  monetary  value.  To  sell  our  al- 
most diminished  supply  of  silver  at  this 
price  to  those  who  would  make  spoons 
and  wires  from  It  is  no  profit  at  all. 

Those  advisers  who  would  have  light- 
weight coins  of  no  real  value  are  the 
same  who  would  remove  the  gold  back- 
ing of  our  currency.     One  of  these  re- 
cently  applied   adjectives   of  irrational 
and  antiratlonal  to  have  a  25-percent 
gold  reserve  for  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
At  least  ostensibly  concerned  about  the 
outflow  of  gold  from  this  country,  this 
recommendation   was   thrown    in   as   a 
cleanup  measure.     However.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  our  monetary  policymakers 
are  too  anxious  to  create  fiat  currency. 
If  the  Issuance  of  paper  money  is  con- 
trolled only  by  the  conclusions  of  men 
propounding  a  variety  of  untried  eco- 
nomic theories  and  the  decisions  of  offi- 
cials, who  have  so  recently  disregarded 
the  wishes  of  Congress  in  regard  to  silver, 
I  doubt  that  we  will  ever  see  an  improve- 
ment In  our  gold  flow.     Although  I  be- 
lieve the  lesson  so  recently  learned  with 
regard  to  silver  was  costly.  It  may  per- 
haps alert  us  to  the  need  for  closer  ex- 
amination   of    legislation    dealing    with 
monetary   matters.     Let   us   be   warned 
that  not  only  are  the  theories  question- 
able,   but   the   motives   and   assurances 
piven  us  by  advocates  of  debt-based  cur- 
rency and  coin  are  likewise  of  dubious 
value. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  on 
making  these  remarks.  I  was  very 
happy,  as  the  gentleman  may  recall,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  Silver  Act  to  Join 
with  him  in  the  warnings  which  he  so 
well  brought  to  our  attention  here  to- 
day and  the  consequences  of  which  have 
come  about.  At  the  time  I  felt  that  the 
action  was  Ill-advised  and  would  result 
In  this  kind  of  deflation  of  the  dollar  and 
the  cutting  out  of  some  of  the  precious 
metals  behind  the  paper  currency  that 
we  have.  I  Join  the  gentleman  in  his  re- 
marks and  commend  him. 
Mr.  WHITE.     I  thank  the  gentleman, 


TAX-EXEMPT  FOUNDATIONS  COM- 
PETE WITH  PRIVATE  ENTER- 
PRISE 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
nis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
In  the  Congressional  Record  the  follow- 
ing editorial  in  the  Delaware  State  News 
of  August  21, 1963,  entitled  "Tax-Exempt 
Foundations  Compete  With  Private  En- 
terprise." by  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware, the  Honorable  Harris  B.  Mc- 
Dowell, Jr.  : 

TAX-ExiaiPT  POXTNDATIONS  COMPETi:  WiTH 

Private  Enterprise 
(By  Harris  B.  McDowell.  Jr.,  of  Delaware, 
Representative  at  Large) 
In  hlB  editorial  of  August  8.  1963.  Mr.  Jack 
Smyth,  publisher  of  the  Delaware  State  News, 
expressed  concern  that  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  extends  loans  to  farmers  in 
oompetltlon  with  private  lending  Institu- 
tions. Mr.  Smyth  has  touched  on  a  long- 
standing controversy.  However,  when  rural 
residents  are  denied  private  commercial 
credit,  the  Congress  has  so  far  found  It  In 
the  public  Interest  to  authorize  loans  to  as- 
sist them. 

C<»npetitlon  with  private  enterprise,  how- 
ever, does  have  one  major  aspect  which  has 
so  far  escaped  the  public  spotlight.  On  De- 
cember ai,  1962,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives released  a  report  regarding  the  impact 
of  tax-exempt  and  charitable  trusts  on  our 
national  economy.  The  report  probed  Into 
numerous  foundation  controlled  activities 
which  are  in  direct  competition  with  tax- 
paying  businessmen  and  corporations. 

Although    the    select    committee    initially 
studied  634  foundations,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  reported  45.124  foundations   as 
tax  exempt  at  the  close  of  1960  as  contrasted 
with  12,296  at  the  end  of  1952.    The  534  tax- 
exempt  foundations  examined  had  assets  of 
tlO  billion  at  the  end  of  1960;  their  aggre- 
gate untaxed  receipts  amounted    to   almost 
$7   billion  from   1951   through    1960;    111   of 
these  634  foundations  owned   10  percent  or 
more  of  at  least   1   class  of  stock   in    1   or 
more  of  263  different  corporations  on  Decem- 
ber 31,   1960.     The  stockownershlp   held  by 
those    111    foundations    ranged    from    10    to 
100  percent  of  the  capital   common   voting 
stock  of  many  well-known  profltmaklng  busi- 
nesses. Including  the  Atlantic  City  Racetrack. 
The  136-page  report  covers  detaUs  of  con- 
cern   to    all    taxpayers.     It    deals    with    the 
abuses,   and    the  disregard,   on   the   part   of 
many  foundations  of  the  accounting  of  tax- 
exempt  income,  assets,  and  disbursements  as 
required  by  law.    The  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee,    Congressman    Wright    Patbcan. 
Democrat,    of    Texas,    rated    these    financial 
statements  "among  the  poorest  he  had  ever 
seen."    One  foundation  filed  a  report  which 
listed  no  securities,  although  It  actually  held 
securities  valued  at  nearly  $50  million.     An- 
other foundation  had  been   operating  on  a 
tax-exempt  basis  since  1926.  yet  no  applica- 
tion was  filed  for  tax  exemption  until  mld- 
1960.      Still    another    foundation    had    total 
receipts   of  $24.7  million,   including   capital 
gains    of   $12.9   mUlion    for    the    years    1950 
through   1960,  yet  It  did   not  file  a   capital 
gain  schedule  showing  details  of  assets  sold 
during  those  years. 

The  report  revealed  numerous  conflicts 
between  foundation  activities  and  the  pub- 
lic service  concept  on  which  the  tax  exemp- 
tion Is  granted  Foundation  funds  and  as- 
sets have  been  used  to  carry  on  proxy  fights 
and  to  supply  capital  to  donors  and  asso- 
ciates whenever  needed  at  extremely  low  In- 
terest rates,  thus  cutting  out  private  lenders 
entirely. 

Several  sections  of  the  report  pointed  to 
the  wholly  unfair  and  widespread  competi- 


tive advantages  which  accrue  to  tax-exempt 
foundations.  Independent  and  taxpaylng 
research  and  testing  laboratories,  for  jx- 
ample,  alleged  that  their  foundation-backed 
competitors  operate  multlmUllon  dollar 
commercial  businesses  at  a  profit.  The 
American  Council  of  Independent  Labora- 
tories charged  that  seven  tax-exempt  research 
and  testing  organizations  did  over  $100  mil- 
lion in  biislness  during  1959. 

Independent  service  station  operators, 
small  indei>endent  retailers,  and  real  estate 
Investors  are  discovering  that  their  busi- 
nesses are  not  Immune  to  foundation -backed 
competition.  Three  foundations  purchased 
gasoline  service  stations  and  commercial 
buildings  and  leased  them  back  to  several 
huge  corporations  which  initially  owned  and 
sold  these  properties.  Such  sale  and  lease- 
back arrangements  are  the  equivalent  of 
providing  Instant  capital  to  companies  which 
accelerate  +helr  own  growth  in  competition 
with  independent  service  station  operators 
and  small  retailers.  This  practice  relieves 
beneficiary  foundation-controlled  enter- 
prises from  turning  to  the  commercial  money 
lenders  for  their  capital.  How  can  private 
business  possibly  compete  with  these  privi- 
leged foundations  which  use  funds  and  tax- 
deductible  contributions  earmarked  for 
charity  as  venture  tmd  operating  capital? 

According  to  the  report,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion loaned  millions  of  dollars  at  preferen- 
tial interest  rates  to  railroads,  airlines,  boat 
manufacturers,  oil  companies,  cosmetic  mak- 
ers, real  estate  dealers,  foreign  corporations, 
and    other    commercial    enterprises.     Thus, 
Ford  Foundation,  one  among  many  family- 
vested  and   controlled  trusts,  is  engaged  in 
the  moneylendlng  business  in  direct  com- 
petition  with  commercial   banks  and  other 
taxpaylng   suppliers   of   credit.     The    report 
points   to   other   foundations   which    loaned 
money  to  their  creators  and  their  subsidiary 
trusts,  traded  stock  and  property  with  them, 
speculated  in  the  stock  markets,  paid  for  in- 
surance policies  on  the  lives  of  their  donors, 
financed  recreational  and  lending  programs 
for  contributors'  employees,  and  engaged  in 
many    other    activities    whose    relevance    to 
charity  and  social  welfare  is  remote  indeed. 
"In  my  view,"  said  Congressman  Wright 
Patman.  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  "this  is  a  dangerous  sit- 
uation with  its  boundless  temptations  and 
opportunities.     I    do    not    agree    with    the 
cheerful  philosophy  that  the  situation  will 
right   itself.     The   law   must   properly   safe- 
guard the  commxmlty  against  possible  abuses 
of  the  tax  exemption  prlvUege  by  the  'own- 
ers' of  foundations  or  their  successors." 

I  share  Chairman  Patman 's  deep  concern 
in  this  matter.  Special  privileges  flowing 
from  Inadequate  laws,  inadequate  regula- 
tions, and  lax  administration  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  our  free  enterprise  economy  and  to 
our  American  system  of  government. 

In  closing,  may  I  commend  you,  Mr. 
Smyth,  for  opening  your  interesting  edi- 
torial page  to  guest  editorials  written  by  citi- 
zens of  the  First  State.  As  far  as  I  can  de- 
termine. It  U  a  privilege  rarely  extended  by 
the  press  in  the  United  States  and  one  which 
other  dally  newspapers  in  Delaware  might 
well  emulate. 


ROY  WILKINS  AND  THE 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL 


Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Wagcohher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  ejrtraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  WAOOONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
story  appeftred  recently  in  the  Shreve- 
port  Tlmee,  cUacloslng  that  integration- 
ist  Roy  Wllklzu  had  told  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  that  Federal  presence  and  ac- 
tion was  badly  needed  in  Shreveport. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  am  amazed  at 
anything  this  man  has  to  say,  but  I  am. 
While  innocent  people  are  being  shot 
down  on  their  own  property  in  nearby 
Bbfaryland.  WUkins  issues  no  call  for  Fed- 
eral troops.  He  does  not  ask  for  Federal 
troops  to  qiieU  the  pitched  battles  that 
are  fought  almost  around  the  clock  in 
New  York  City.  He  asked  for  no  inter- 
vention of  Federal  forces  to  aid  Chicago 
police  while  they  maintain  what  amounts 
to  a  constant  war-like  patrol  to  insure 
some  semblance  of  an  uneasy  truce. 
Police  estimate  that  1,000  persons  were 
Involved  in  two  recent  disturbances,  47 
of  whom  were  arrested. 

While  these  street  riots  are  taking 
place  all  oyer  the  Nation,  while  law 
breaking  Is  encouraged  and.  even,  urged 
by  authorities  In  Washington,  agitator 
Wilklns  calls  for  Federal  troops  to  be 
sent  to  a  peaceful  city  like  Shreveport. 

I  am  struck,  too,  by  the  improved  rela- 
tions Wilklns  has  been  able  to  establish 
with  the  OlBoe  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
Previous  Attorneys  Oeneral  took  notice 
of  him  only  when  they  were  citing  him 
for  membership  In  various  Communist- 
front  organizations  and  gatherings.  His 
stock  has  taken  a  sharp  rise  since  Robert 
Kennedy  took  over  that  office. 

The  CoNGBxasiONAL  Record  of  July  29, 
1963,  deals  In  detail  with  Wilklns"  vari- 
ous Communist-front  citations,  in  an  in- 
sertion made  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas.  Representative 
OATHDfCS.  It  makes  illuminating  read- 
ing, particularly  when  you  consider  that 
Representative  GATHn»GS'  insertion  took 
30  pages  of  very  small  type  to  list  all  the 
Communist-front  citations  of  various 
leaders  of  the  Integration  movement. 
These  30  pages.  I  might  add.  are  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  President's  recent  state- 
ment that  he  knew  of  no  Communists  In 
the  integration  movement. 

Representative  Gathings'  insertion 
concerning  racist  agitator  Wilkins  and 
the  story  In  the  Shreveport  Times  are 
Included  below.  The  comparison  is 
startling,  indeed,  and  must  cause  us  all 
to  wonder  how  much  of  this  agitation  is 
Communist  inspired. 

February   13.   1956 
Subject:  Roy  Wilklns,  national  administrator 
and  executive  secretary.  NAACP.  1961 

The  public  records,  flies  and  publications 
of  this  conrunltt««  contain  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  subject  individual. 
This  report  should  not  be  construed  as  rep- 
resenting the  results  of  an  investigation  by 
or  flndlngB  of  this  committee  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  individual  Is  not  necessarily  a 
Communist,  a  Communist  sympathizer,  or 
a  fellow  traveler  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 

The  Dally  Worker  of  July  15,  1949  (p.  5), 
In  an  article  datelined  Los  Angeles.  July  14. 
reported  that  Roy  Wilklns,  acting  secretary 
of  the  National  Aaeoclatlon  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  told  a  press  confer- 
ence •  •  •  he  voted  for  Benjamin  J.  Davis. 
Negro  Communlet.  at  the  last  election.  DavLs 
Is  now  on  trial  for  bis  Communist  beliefs 


along  with  11  other  national  Communist 
Party  le«iders  In  New  York  City.  WUklns, 
however,  refused  any  comment  on  the  trial 
Itaelf.  The  same  Information  appeared  In 
the  Dally  People's  World  of  July  13.  1949 
(P-   1). 

Mr.  Wilklns  was  a  member  of  the  national 
committee.  International  Judicial  Associa- 
tion, as  was  shown  on  the  leaflet  entitled 
"What  Is  the  UA?"  and  a  letterhead  of  the 
group  dated  May  18,  1942:  he  was  Identified 
as  being  from  New  York  Slate  The  special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Ac-tlvltle.s  cited 
the  International  Judicial  A.s6<->clatlon  as  "a 
Communist  front  and  an  utTshot  of  the  In- 
ternational Labi^r  Defense"  (report  1311  of 
March  29.  1944),  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  cited  the  organization  as 
having  'actively  defended  Communists  and 
consistently  followed  the  Communist  Party 
line"   (report  dated  Sept    17,   1950,  p    12). 

A  letterhead  of  the  Conference  on  Pan 
American  Democracy  dated  November  16. 
1938  contains  the  name  of  Roy  Wilklns  In  a 
list  of  sponsors  of  that  group,  cited  by  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  as  subversive  and  Commu- 
nist ( press  releases  of  June  1  and  Sept. 
21,  1948;  also  Included  on  his  consolidated 
list  released  Apr  1,  1954);  the  special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-.\merican  Activities  cited  the 
conference  as  a  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion which  defended  Carlos  Lulz  Prestes,  a 
BritzlUan  Communist  leader  and  former 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Communist  International  (report  1311  of 
Mar.  29,  1944,  also  cited  In  report  dated 
June  25,   1942)  . 

According  to  the  Dally  Worker  of  Septem- 
ber 24,  1937  (p.  6),  Roy  WUklns  w;»s  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican League  Against  War  and  Fascl.sm  and 
the  American  Prlend.s  uf  Chinese  People 

Tlie  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism  was  cited  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
as  subversive  and  Communist  (press  relettses 
of  December  4,  1947,  and  September  21.  1948, 
also  consolidated  list  of  April  1.  1954  )  ;  it  had 
previously  been  cited  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral as  a  "Comniunlst-frmit  organization" 
(In  re  Harry  Bridges.  May  28,  1942.  p  10), 
and  as  "established  In  the  United  States  in 
an  effort  to  create  p\iblic  sentiment  on  be- 
half of  a  foreign  policy  aaapted  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  Soviet  Union"  (Congres- 
sional Record.  Sept  24,  1942,  p  7683  )  The 
special  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties cited  the  American  League  •  •  •  as 
"completely  under  the  control  of  Commu- 
nists" (reports  of  March  29,  1944;  January  3, 
1939;  January  3.  1940;  and  June  25,  1942). 
American  Friends  of  the  ChlncFe  People  was 
also  cited  by  the  special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  a.s  a  Conmiunlst-front 
organization   (report  of  March  29,   1944). 

The  Dally  Worker  of  January  23,  1937 
(p  8),  reported  that  Roy  WUklns  spoke  for 
the  International  Labor  Defense  In  Brooklyn 
The  International  Labor  Defense  Wivs  cited 
by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  as  the  legal  tu-m 
of  the  Communist  P.u-ty  and  as  subversive 
and  Communist  (Congres.sio.nal  Record, 
Sept  24,  1942.  p  7686;  and  press  releitses 
of  June  1  and  September  i^l,  1948.  also  in- 
cluded on  consolidated  list  relesised  April  1, 
1954.)  The  special  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  cited  the  ILD  lus  the  legal  arm 
of  the  CommuiUst  Party  (reports  of  Janu- 
ary 3,  1939,  January  3,  1940,  June  25.  1942, 
and  March  29.  1944),  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  also  cited  the  grcnip  In  a 
report  released  September  2,  1947. 

Roy  WUklns  spoke  at  a  New  York  State 
convention  of  the  Workers  Alliance,  as  re- 
ported In  the  Dally  Worker  of  February  11. 
1939  (p.  1).  and  February  7.  1939  ip  5) 
The  Workers  Alliance  was  cited  as  a  Com- 
munist-penetrated organization  and  later 
as   subversive    and    Communist    by    the    At- 


torney General  (Congressional  Record,  Sept 
24.  1942,  p.  7684;  and  press  releases  on 
December  4.  1947,  and  September  21,  1948; 
Included  on  consolidated  list  released  AprU  1, 
1954).  The  special  committee  cited  the 
Workers  Alliance  as  among  the  successes  in 
the  Conununlst-front  movements  (report 
dated  January  3,  1939;  also  cited  In  reports  of 
Januiu-y  3.  1940;  June  25,  1942;  and  March 
29.   1944). 

In  an  article  by  Blaine  Owen  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Dally  Worker  of  June  17,  1936, 
(p  1).  entitled  "1936  Communist  Party  Con- 
vention Significant  to  Negroes,"  he  stated: 
"The  greatest  significance  undoubtedly  at- 
tends the  1936  convention  of  the  Communist 
Party,"  Roy  WUklns,  assistant  national  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  editor 
of  the  Crisis,  said  t<xlay.  "It  must  be  patent 
to  anyone  who  has  kept  track  of  the  news 
that  the  political  leftwlng — and  especially 
the  Communist  program  has  been  an  Im- 
portant factor  In  bringing  the  plight  of  the 
Negro  people,  along  with  other  underprivi- 
leged groups,  more  sharply  to  the  attention 
of  those  parties  which  have  been  In  power. 
•  •  •  Nevertheless,  there  Is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  the  program  and  demands  of  the 
Communists  have  had  a  very  wholesome 
effect  of  the  Negro  people  themselves.  They 
have  been  emboldened  by  the  basic  and 
basically  right  demands  put  forth."  This,  It 
was  pointed  out  to  WUklns.  is  what  the  Com- 
munist Party  means  when  it  bases  Its  entire 
campaign  on  the  propc^al  for  and  toward 
the  realization  of  the  broad  People's  Front 
He  ncjdded. 

NAACP  Official  Wants  Federal  Action 

IN  CITT 

New  York  —Integration  leader  Roy  Wil- 
klns has  told  Attorney  Oeneral  Robert  P 
Kennedy  that  Federal  presence  and  action 
are  badly  needed  In  Shreveport,  La..  It  was 
revealed  Wednesday. 

WUklns,  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  (NAACP),  sent  a  telegram  to 
Kennedy  requesting  an  Immediate  Investi- 
gation by  the  Justice  Department  of  viola- 
tion of  civil  rights  of  Negroes  In  Shreveport 

The  Negro  leader  charged  that  the  Rev- 
erend Harry  Blake,  NAACP  branch  presi- 
dent, was  arrested  following  an  Incident  that 
occurred  when  he  was  out  of  the  city. 

RELEASED    ON    BOND 

Blake  was  Jailed  Monday  and  released 
Tuesday  on  bonds  totaling  $1.500 — $600  on 
a  charge  of  contributing  to  the  delinquency 
of  a  minor  and  $1,000  as  an  appearance  bond 
pending  a  peace  bond  hearing. 

Sixteen  Negroes  were  arrested  after  racial 
Incidents  at  three  Shreveport  stores  Friday 
and  Saturday 

He  also  said  that  a  warrant  has  been  Issued 
for  Charles  Evers,  NAACP  field  secretary  for 
Mls.si.sslppl.  because  he  addressed  a  meeting 
In  Shreveport. 

"Reverend  Blake  alleged  that  he  was  warned 
by  city  officials  some  months  ago  that  he 
w<iuld  be  held  responsible  for  any  demon- 
strations regardless  of  whether  or  not  he 
participated."  Wilklns  said 

"It  Is  obvious  that  Shreveport  authorities 
are  seeking  by  Intimidation  and  police  state 
actKjn  directed  against  leaders  to  prevent 
Negroes  of  that  city  from  the  exercise  of  con- 
stitutional rights  of  peaceful  assembly  Fed- 
eral presence  and  action  are  badly  needed." 
WUklns  charged 
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SPECIAL   ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Landrum,  for  45  minutes,  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  Curtis  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Kino 
of  New  York) ,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  15  minutes,  on 
V.  oiinesday. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Welt- 
NER  > .  for  30  mirutes.  on  August  27,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Weltner. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  King  of  New  York)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Alger. 

(The  following  member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weltner)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Fisher. 


H H.  6094.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Geoffrey 
Howard  Smith; 

HJl.  6607.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlchal 
Oolenlewskl; 

H  Jl.  6834.  For  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Joseph  Calandl; 

TLB..  6667.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Harry  Oiazlkls; 

H.R.  6996.  An  act  to  repeal  section  262 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act,  as 
amended,  and  to  amend  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act,  as  amended,  to 
revlM  and  consolidate  authority  for  defer- 
ment from,  and  exemption  from  liability  for 
induction  for,  training  and  service  for  cer- 
tain Reserve  membership  and  participation, 
and  to  provide  a  special  enlistment  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  7824.  An  act  to  continue,  for  the 
period  ending  November  30,  1963,  the  exist- 
ing temporary  Increase  In  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  August  23,  1963, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

H  R.  1206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kazl- 
mlerz  Kruplnskl; 

H  R.  1232.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Asterlo 
Qultorlano; 

HR.  1237.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clara 
O   Magglora; 

H  R  1276.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Federlco 
Lopez-Bianco; 

H  R.  1366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Vagharshag  Hovannes  Danlellan; 

HR  1393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Janet 
Lundle  Farmer; 

H  R.  1398.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Barker; 

H  R  1499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
(Ivlca)  Beg  Farkas  and  Ann  (Anka)  Beg 
Parkas; 

HR  1731.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eva 
Baker; 

HR  1876.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rita  M    Bravl; 

H  R  2207.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Di  Glacomo; 

H  R  2239.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Annun- 
ziata  Sabatlnl; 

H  R  2287.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shin 
Sook  (Renee)  Whang; 

H  R  2309.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Giuseppe  Luraschl; 

H  R  2444  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mabel  Constance  Kennedy; 

H  R  2450.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucia 
Carta  Gallltto; 

H  R  2765.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlrko 
Jakslc; 

H  R  3218.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Kazuko    (Joseph  James)    Kapp; 

H  R.  3629.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pong 
Yong  Jin  (also  known  as  Pang  Yong  Chin); 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  August  27,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1163.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  relative  to  reporting  that  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  "Management  of  lands  and  re- 
sources," Bureau  of  Land  Management,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964,  has  been  apportioned 
on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for 
a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  665;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

1164.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 6200  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  84),  to  Increase  the 
limit  on  the  meucimum  liability  of  a  single 
borrower  to  a  national  bank";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1166.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary, 
for  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  relative  to 
providing  war  risk  Insurance  and  certain 
marine  and  liability  Insurance  for  the 
American  public  for  the  period  as  of  June  30, 
1963,  pursuant  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1166.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  on  the 
positions  which  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  had  established  as 
of  June  30,  1963,  pvirsuant  to  the  authority 
provided  In  72  Stat.  426,  429,  and  is  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 206(b)  of  the  act  of  October  4,  1961  (75 
Stat.  786,  791);  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1167.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  6,  1963,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 


tion, on  the  Great  Lakes  Harbors  study — 
Interim  report  on  the  Alpena  Harbor,  Mich., 
requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  May  18,  1956  and 
June  27,  1956  (H.  Doc.  No.  151);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  one  Illustration. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  444.  Res- 
olution to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  an 
Investigation  authorized  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 103;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  705). 
Ordered   to   be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  of 
conference.  H.R.  7500.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities,  and 
administrative  operations;  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  706).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  474.  Resolu- 
tion to  print  as  a  House  document  the  May 
1963  Special  Report  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  on  Increase  In  the  Resources 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  by 
the  National  Advisory  Council  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  707).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Conunlttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  475.  Resolu- 
tion to  print  as  a  House  document  the  May 
1963  Special  Report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  on  the  Proposed  Increase  of 
$1  Billion  In  Authorized  Capital  of  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Problems;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  708).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  203. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  the  study  en- 
titled "The  Federal  Government  and  Edu- 
cation"; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  709). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Conunlttee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  212. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  selected  excerpts  relating  to  the  1963- 
64  national  college  debate  topic,  complied  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  as  a  House  document, 
and  for  other  purp>oses;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  710).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  415.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  the  U.S.  E>efense 
Policies  in  1962  as  a  House  document;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  711).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  48. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing as  a  Senate  document  of  selected  excerpts 
on  the  1963-64  national  high  school  debate 
subject  of  medicare;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  712) .     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

I«r.  HARRIS:  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 665.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  between  cer- 
tain carriers  by  railroad  and  certain  of  their 
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empioym;  vttta  amendment  (Rept  No.  713). 
B«f«tT«d  to  tiM  CXxmmUtee  or  the  Whole 
HouM  on  tb*  State  ot  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nxle  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  ICr.  HALPKRN; 

H.R.  8340.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  ajalat  State*  and  communlUea 
In  prev«ntlnc  and  cx)mbatlng  mental  re- 
tardation throuffb  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment at  tb«  maternal  and  child  health  and 
crippled  cblldren'a  programs,  through  pro- 
vision of  prenatal,  maternity,  and  InXant  care 
for  Individual*  with  conditions  associated 
with  chlldbearlng  which  may  lead  to  mental 
retardation,  and  through  planning  for  com- 
prehenalve  action  to  combat  mental  re- 
tardation, and  other  purposes;  tu  the  Com- 
mittee on  Waya  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WHm:: 

H.R.  8241.  A  bill  to  require  that  Irish  po- 
tatoes aold  or  shipped  in  Interstate  commerce 
be  labeled  aa  to  State  of  origin;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H  J.  Res.  0M.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  January  28,  1948, 
providing  for  membership  and  participation 
by  the  United  States  In  the  South  Pacific 
Commission:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 

H.  Con.  Bas.  213.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  ths  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
employees  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  OOTemment  and  In  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  be  granted  administrative  leave  on 
Wednesday,  August  28,  1963.  In  connection 
with  the  dTli  rights  activities  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  such  day;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  CivU  Service. 


PRTVATK  BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bllLs  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  ICr.  BXTRKB: 

H.R.  8343.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  FoUoa 
Nlcolpoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

HJL  834S.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Eacott  B. 

Bellsle;  to  Vbm  Cocnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOUNO : 

H.R.  8344.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Swlff- 

traln  Co.;  to  tba  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Monday,  Algi  st  2G,  1063 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  William  Sydnor,  rector,  Christ 
Church,  Alexandria,  Va.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O  Holy  God.  Lord  of  the  hearts  of  men 
and  Lord  of  the  forces  of  history,  by 
Thine  outstretched  hand  guide,  we  be- 
seech Tliee.  the  work  of  these.  Thy 
servants.  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Take  from  them  any  taint  of 
arrogance,  need,  or  selfishness,  and  fiH 


them  with  the  spirit  of  dedicated  service, 
so  that  their  work  may  reflect  the  kind- 
ne.ss  and  compa.ssion,  rlshteousness  and 
justice  in  which  Thou  doth  delight.  In 
Thy  mercy  do  Thou  direct  and  prosper 
all  their  consultations,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Thy  Klon,-,  the  .safety,  honor,  and 
welfare  of  Thy  people;  that  all  thlr^i.s 
may  be  so  ordered  and  .settled  by  their 
endeavors  upon  the  best  and  surest 
foundatlon.s  that  thnre  may  be  ju.stice 
and  peace  at  home  and  that  through 
obedience  to  Thy  law.  Thy  people  may 
sliow  forth  Thy  praise  among  the  natioris 
of  the  earth.  If  it  be  Tliy  will,  O  CkxI. 
hear  our  prayer  and  «rant  our  petitions, 
we  pray  in  the  rmme  of  Jesus  Christ. 
our  Savior      Amen. 


THE  JGURN-^L 


On  reque.st  of  Mr  Man.sfieid.  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent.  the  readmir  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
Au'^u.st  23,  1963,  was  di.spen.sed  with. 


MESSAGES    FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Me.ssat^e.s  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mes.sage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentative.s,  by  Mr  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  pas^sed  a  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BUX  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purpo.ses,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsrrrLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Leg- 
islative Calendar  was  di-spensed  with. 


LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING MORNING  HOUR 

On  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  statements  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour  were  ordered  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  tiie  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

TTie  PRE:SIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  me.ssaces  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submlt- 
tmg  sundry  nominations,  and  withdraw- 
ing the  nomination  of  J.  Ellison  Deer,  to 
be  postma.ster  at  Ulmers.  S.C,  which 
nominating,'  me.s.sagcs  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

<For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Tlie  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Georpe  L.  Mehren,  of  California,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


US    COAST  GUARD 

The  Chu  f  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
cun-sidered  en  bloc;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  conflrmed. 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  David  Statler  Black,  of  Washington, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  for  the  tenn  expiring  June 
22.  1968. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Robert  M.  White,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  the  President  will  be  no- 
tified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 
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REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Ccnunlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  wltii  an 
aniendment : 

S  46.  A  bill  to  provide  tliat  Uie  coat  of 
certain  Investigations  by  tbe  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  shall  be  nonreimbursable 
I  Kept   No.  480) ;  and 

S  4a  A  bin  to  amend  the  Indian  Long- 
Term  Leasing  Act  ( Rept.  No.  461 ) . 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S.  1868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
3.  1956  (70  Stat.  986),  as  amended,  relating 
to  adult  Indian  vocational  training  (Rept. 
No  462): 

H  R.  6883.  An  act  to  correct  a  land  de- 
scription In  the  act  entitled  "To  provide  for 
an  exchange  of  lands  between  the  United 
Sutes  and  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe, 
and  for  other  purposes"  (Rept.  No.  463) ;  and 

H.R  6710.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  Irri- 
gation charges  against  non-Indian-owned 
lands  under  the  Wind  River  Indian  irriga- 
tion project,  Wyo.,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  464) . 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Conmilttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H  R  3887  An  act  to  authorize  the  ac- 
ceptance of  donations  of  land  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  for  the  construction  of 
an  entrance  road  at  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No  465) ;  and 

H  R.  5222.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  of  certain  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  at  Chocolate  Mountain  Aerial 
Gunnery  Range,  Imperial  County.  Calif.,  for 
defense  purposes  (Rept.  No.  466). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.  Con.  Res.  61.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  In  respect  to 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  from  St.  Louis, 
Mo  .  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  (Rept.  No.  467) . 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S  2078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  so  as  to  permit  in- 
jured employees  entitled  to  receive  medical 
services  under  such  act  to  utilize  the  services 
of  chiropractors;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
tnd  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Keating)  : 

S  2079.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  three  different  medals  in  commemoration 
of  the  Federal  Hall  National  Memorial.  Castle 
Clinton  National  Monument,  and  Statue  of 
Liberty  National  Monument  American  Mu- 
seum of  Immigration  In  New  York  City,  N.Y.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the   remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL: 

S    2080.  A  bin  to  increase  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Oor- 
gas  Memorial  Laboratory;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S  2081.  A  bill  to  amend  section  511(b)  of 
the    Career    Compensation    Act    of    1949,    M 


amended,  to  equalize  the  retired  pay  of  cer- 
tain officers  of  the  armed  services  retired  prior 
to  October  1,  1949;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

8.2083.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  transfer  of  certain 
lands  within  Kverglades  National  Park,  Dade 
County,  Fla.,  for  administration  as  a  part  of 
said  park,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY : 
8.  2083.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Florlano 
P.  Brlon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    BREWSTER: 

8. 2084.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peltrlna  Del 
Prate;  and 

8.2086.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Maurer  Trayfors;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.2086.  A  bin  to  amend  sections  220,  221, 
and  233  of  the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brkwstek  when  he 
introduced    the    last    above-mentioned    bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri : 

8. 2087.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Delflna 
M.  Iballo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ut.  CLARK: 

8.2088.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tomos 
Ishilcawa  Westley;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

8.2089.  A  bUl  to  estobllsh  the  St.  Mary's 
City  National  Memorial  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brewster  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


MEDALS  IN  COMMEMORATION  OP 
THREE  NEW  YORK  CITY  NA- 
TIONAL HISTORIC  SHRINES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating],  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  a  liberty  series  of  three  medals  in 
commemoration  of  the  Federal  Hall  Na- 
tional Memorial,  Castle  Clinton  National 
Monument,  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
National  Monument  American  Museum 
of  Immigration. 

All  three  of  these  great  historic  land- 
marks, located  in  the  downtown  Man- 
hattan area  of  New  York  City,  have  been 
recognized  as  national  historic  shrines, 
and  are  presently  being  reconstructed  by 
the  National  Park  Service.  New  York 
City,  my  home  city,  will  be  celebrating 
the  300th  anniversary  of  Its  founding  In 
1664.  The  issuance  of  these  medals  Is 
designed  to  coincide  with  the  300th 
birthday  anniversary  of  the  city  and 
with  the  New  York  World's  Pair,  which 
is  also  scheduled  to  open  In  April  1964; 
and  It  Is  hoped  It  will  also  coincide  with 
the  completion  of  the  pending  construc- 
tion of  the  shrines.  The  object  Is,  of 
course,  to  have  the  shrines  open  and 
ready  for  the  millions  of  visitors  who 
will  be  coming  to  New  York  for  the  fair. 
Proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  medals  would 
be  used  to  defray  part  of  the  expenses  of 
reconstructing  and  maintaining  the 
shrines. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  sale  of 
the  medals  will  be  supervised  by  the  New 
York  City  National   Shrines    Advisory 


Board,  which  was  created  by  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1956.  The  board  has  initiated 
this  program  of  commemorative  medals, 
has  suggested  the  designs,  and  has  con- 
ferred with  officials  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint. 

The  bill  calls  for  a  series  of  three 
correlated  commemorative  medals.  The 
face  of  all  three  would  be  identical  in 
design,  presenting  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
National  Monimaent  as  "Liberty  Enlight- 
ening the  World,"  which  was  the  theme 
of  the  Prench  sculptor,  Auguste  Bart- 
holdi.  The  reverse  of  each  of  the  medals 
would  differ  as  follows:  The  first  would 
depict  Pederal  Hall  as  the  first  capitol 
building,  where  Gen.  George  Washing- 
ton was  inaugurated  as  first  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  first  congressional 
sessions  were  held  during  1789-90,  and 
our  departments  of  Government,  includ- 
ing the  Treasury  Department,  were  first 
organized.  The  second  would  depict 
Castle  Clinton  as  the  last  of  a  series  of 
forts  which,  from  the  time  of  the  Dutch 
settlement  in  1624,  guarded  lower  Man- 
hattan, and  was  headquarters  of  Gen. 
Winfield  Scott  during  the  War  of  1812, 
the  150th  anniversary  of  which  is  now 
being  observed.  The  third  would  depict 
the  American  Museum  of  Immigration 
now  being  constructed  so  as  to  complete 
the  base  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  Na- 
tional Monument,  which  will  tell  the 
story  of  the  making  of  the  United  States 
by  those  who  have  come  to  our  shores 
from  all  over  the  world. 

The  bill  calls  for  a  total  issue  of  no 
more  than  765,000  medals,  to  be  issued 
over  a  period  of  10  years.  It  is  expected 
that  they  will  be  sold  at  the  New  York 
World's  Pair  in  1964-65,  and  at  the  three 
national  historic  shrine  sites,  and  there- 
after, through  various  other  outlets  for 
the  benefit  of  the  continuing  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  shrines. 

Completion  of  the  shrines  has  been 
estimated  by  the  National  Park  Service 
to  cost  approximately  $5.2  million.  Of 
this  sum.  Congress  has  authorized  $2.6 
million,  or  one-half  of  the  cost,  leaving 
an  equal  amount  to  be  raised  by  the  New 
York  City  National  Shrines  Advisory 
Board  and  cooperating  groups.  As  of 
August  1,  1963.  the  Board  reported, 
through  Rear  Adm.  John  J.  Bergen, 
chairman  of  Its  national  fund-raising 
committee,  that  it  must  still  obtain  sub- 
scriptions of  approximately  $1.5  miUion 
to  meet  Its  quota.  I  believe  enactment 
of  this  bill  will  be  of  material  aid  to 
achieving  completion  of  these  great  his- 
toric landmarks  by  the  target  dates  dur- 
ing the  New  York  World's  Pair.  I  hope 
action  will  be  taken  promptly  enough 
so  that  this  may  be  accomplished. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2079)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  three  different  medals  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Pederal  Hall  National 
Memorial,  Castle  Clinton  National  Monu- 
ment, and  Statue  of  Liberty  National 
Monument,  American  Museum  of  Immi- 
gration in  New  York  City,  N.Y..  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Javits   (for  himself  and 
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Mr.  KiATnro),  w«a  received,  read  twice 
by  Ito  tltto.  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


August  26 


AMENDMXNT  OJf  SECTIONS  220.  221. 
AND  233  OP  NATIONAL,  HOUSING 
ACT 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bin  to  amend  sections  220,  221,  and  233 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonMnt  that  a  statement  of 
the  background  and  Justlflcatlon  for  the 
proposed  legislation   be   printed   in   the 

RiCORD. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  win  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bin  (S.  2086)  to  amend  sections 
220.  221.  and  233  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Brewster,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
BRKwsm  is  as  follows : 

BACKoiotrm  Am  JcsTtncATioN  roE  Proposed 

LXCISLATIOlf 

Thin  bill  U  Intended  to  correct  an  omla- 
•lon  from  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1961. 

In  tlM  •vent  of  default  under  FHA  in- 
■ured  mortgagaa.  the  act  provides  for  pay- 
ment to  tbm  mortgagee.  In  debenture«,  of  the 
vinpaM  principal  balance  of  the  loan  plua  any 
accrued  Interest.  To  maXe  these  cerUln  sec- 
tiona  of  the  act  more  acceptable  to  Investors, 
Congreae  provided  that  the  Commlaaloner 
might  pay  "in  caah  or  debentures." 

Due  to  minor  drafting  error  that  was  not 
discovered  until  after  passage  of  the  1961 
Housing  Act.  Interest  from  the  date  of  de- 
fault cannot  be  paid  If  the  claim  Is  settled 
In  cash.  The  result  Is  that  Investors  are 
disinclined  to  accept  cash  settlements  and 
the  congraaalonal  intent  In  providing  for 
same  has  been  thwarted. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  it  was  not  the 
Intent  of  Congreaa  to  prevent  the  PHA  from 
paying  sueta  interest  and  that  mortgagees  are 
entitled  to  It  whether  settling  In  cash  or  for 
debenturee. 

This  legislation  la  proposed  to  correct  what 
Is  properly  classified  as  a  technical  error.  Its 
passage  win  accomplish  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress when  It  passed  the  National  Housing 
Act  Of  1961. 


ST.  MARYS  CITY  NATIONAL  MEMO- 
RIAL   COMMISSION 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  establish  the  St.  Marys  City  Na- 
tional Memorial  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  proposes  to  pre- 
se^e  the  sacred  site  of  St.  Marys  City, 
Md.,  for  the  American  people,  and  per- 
petuate the  Ideals  of  peace,  liberty, 
equality,  and  brotherhood  which  guided 
Its  founders. 

In  urging  favorable  action  on  this  bill. 
I  shall  refer  only  to  three  items,  each  of 
which  in  Itself  constitutes  a  good  and 
sufBcient  reason  for  Its  passage. 

The  men  and  women  who  crossed  the 
Atlantic  Oeean  on  the  Ark  and  Dove  and 
founded  8t  Marys  City,  the  first  Eng- 
lish settlement  in  Maryland,  came  under 
the  protection  of  the  King  of  England 


who  had  granted  a  patent  to  Lord  Balti- 
more to  establish  a  colony  in  what  be- 
came known  as  Maryland.  They  were 
well  armed  and  capable  of  taking  the 
land  from  Its  Indian  owners  by  force. 
But  they  did  not  choose  to  do  so.  They 
shunned  violence  They  recognized  the 
right  of  the  Indians  to  their  land,  and 
offered  to  purchase  it  from  them.  Their 
decLsion  to  acquire  the  land  by  purchase 
rather  than  by  force  of  arms  was  a  re- 
pudiation of  the  whole  colonial  theory. 
Besides  renouncing  colonialism,  the 
founder  of  St.  Marys  City  also  con- 
demned religious  bigotry  and  recotrnized 
the  ri^ht  of  every  man  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science. 

At  a  time  when  religious  fanaticLsm 
was  at  Its  height,  when  Protestants  and 
Catholics  persecuted  each  other  and 
Puritans  made  war  on  both,  the  early 
Maryland  settlers.  comjxKsed  of  l>oth 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  agreed  among 
themselves  to  live  and  work  together  in 
peace  and  harmony,  without  regard  to 
creed. 

In  1649.  15  years  after  the  founding 
of  this  unique  colony,  its  legislative  as- 
sembly pa.ssed  a  law  which  officially 
guaranteed  freedom  of  religion  to  all  In 
Maryland.  This  law  was  the  first  of  Its 
kind  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
the  forerunner  of  Hie  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales. 
St.  Mar>-s  City  enjoyed  another  dis- 
tinction, the  enviable  distinction  of  being 
the  home  of  Margaret  Brent  She  was 
the  first  woman  attorney  In  this  country. 
As  attorney  for  Lord  Baltimore,  she  was 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  his 
affairs  in  the  colony,  which  included  the 
maintenance  of  an  army,  and  thus  be- 
came recognized  as  the  first  lady  of 
Maryland. 

Margaret  Brent  was  also  the  first  siof- 
fragette.  At  a  time  when  it  was  uni- 
versally accepted  that  woman's  place 
was  In  the  kitchen,  when  government 
and  pohtics  were  the  e-xclusive  sphere  of 
men.  when  only  men  were  considered 
fit  or  capable  of  making  laws.  Margaret 
Brent  appeared  before  the  Maryland 
Assembly  and  demanded  a  place  In  it 
and  a  voice  in  making  laws  and  decisions 
for  the  colony.  This  demand,  made 
more  than  two  centuries  before  the  Na- 
tional Woman  Suffrage  Association  was 
organized  by  Susan  B.  Anthony,  was  the 
start  of  the  woman's  movement. 

The  light  that  once  shone  so  brightly 
at  St.  Marys  City  has  for  generations 
been  buried  under  a  bushel.  Few  peo- 
ple outside  the  State  of  Maryland  know 
about  the  treaty  of  the  first  Maryland 
colonists  with  the  Indians.  Few  people 
outside  of  Maryland  have  ever  heard  of 
the  Toleration  Act  of  1649  or  of  Mar- 
garet Brent. 

St.  Marys  City  itself  Is  hardly  known 
outside  the  State  of  Maryland.  Indeed, 
It  does  not  exist  anymore  as  a  city  or 
even  as  a  town. 

Today.  St.  Ma^'s  City  Is  buried  deep 
In  the  ground  under  cornfields  and  scrub 
brush.  There  are  no  visible  remains  of 
the  once  proud  city  In  which  religious 
tolerance  was  bom. 


This  bill  Is  designed  to  rescue  it  from 
oblivion  and  preserve  It  for  posterity  as 
an  important  part  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can  heritage. 

Those  who  chose  the  site  of  St.  Marys 
City  made  a  most  fortunate  choice.  Lo- 
cated on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Marys 
River,  and  commanding  a  sweeping  view 
of  this  stream  as  well  as  the  Potomac 
River  and  parts  of  Virginia,  the  spot  has 
few  equals  in  beauty.  Its  acquisition 
and  preservation  for  the  enjoyment  and 
edification  of  the  American  people  is 
urgently  recommended. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS.  2089)  to  establish  the  St. 
Marys  City  National  Memorial  Com- 
mission, introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  BrewstkrI,  was  received 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  OFFICE  OP 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
THE  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT— ADDITIONAL  CO- 

SPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  14,  1963.  the  names  of 
Mr.  Inooye  and  Mr.  Randolph  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
<S  2046)  to  establish  an  Office  of  Com- 
munity Development  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Miller  on  August  14.  1963. 


COMMENDATION     OP     NEW     YORK 
NAVAL  SHIPYARD 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently in  the  Congress  and  elsewhere 
there  has  been  considerable  discussion 
as  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  naval 
yards  and  private  yards.  Unfortunately, 
in  this  discussion,  the  Navy  yards  do 
not  always  get  the  consideration  and 
understanding  of  their  real  function 
necessary  to  a  fair  evaluation  of  their 
role  in  the  national  defense. 

The  Navy  shipyards  are  ready  to  serve 
our  Nation  under  all  conditions,  at  a 
moment's  notice.  They  are  ready  to 
accept  all  work,  no  matter  what  the  dif- 
ficulties or  unusual  circumstances.  They 
are  topflight  insurance  that  sudden 
major  defense  efforts  will  be  sati.3fac- 
tonly  met  and  rigorous  schedules  will  be 
upheld.  They  contain  a  large  segment 
of  skilled  white-collar  and  blue-collar 
employees  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  naval  ships,  are  ready  to  meet  what- 
ever demands  are  imposed  upon  them, 
and  have  a  deep  and  patriotic  loyalty  to 
the  long-term  needs  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  President,  a  proper  balance  m  pub- 
lic and  private  shipyards  is  certainly  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  our  Nation. 
I  would  be  the  last  to  suggest  that  pri- 
vate shipyards  be  abolished  so  that  Navy 
yards  could  do  all  the  work,  but  equally 
I  would  fight  to  the  last  breath  any  effort 
to  abolish  Navy  yards  so  that  private 
shipyards  could  do  all  the  work.    Cer- 
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tainly.  maximum  endeavors  of  public 
and  private  yards  should  be  directed  co- 
operatively toward  strengthening  our 
defense  efforts.  Navy  yards  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  need  to  produce  the  mazi- 
nium  for  the  taxpayer  and  for  oiu:  na- 
tional defense  while  keeping  costs  to  a 
minimum. 

Mr.  President.  I  recently  visited  the 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard  In  Brooklyn 
which,  for  160  years,  has  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  being  the  "can  do"  yard.  I  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  sense  of  devo- 
tion, the  skill,  and  the  Industry  of  the 
workers  there. 

I  am  glad  to  note.  Mr.  President,  that 
my  high  opinion  of  the  naval  shipyard  is 
also  shared  by  Navy  commanders  and 
others  who  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
praise  the  work  done  at  the  naval  ship- 
yard. The  National  Association  of  Naval 
Technical  Supervisors  has  called  to  my 
attention  the  commendation  sent  re- 
cently to  the  commandant  of  the  Navy 
yard  from  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
U.S.S.  Raleigh  and  the  UJ3.S.  Vancouver. 
two  LPD's,  recently  completed  at  the 
New  York  Naval  Shipyard. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  wires  be 
printed  following  my  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  texts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 
Prom:    Commanding    offlcer,    U£.S.   Raleigh 

(LPU-l). 
To:  Ctommander.  New  York  Naval  SMpyard. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Subject :  Assistance  by  New  York  Naval  Ship- 
yard; appreciation  of. 

1 .  During  the  6  month*  ainoe  thia  ship  was 
accepted  for  restricted  service  certain  dlO- 
cultles  have  occurred  In  connection  with 
machinery  or  equipment  installed  In  the 
Raleigh.  In  many  cases  the  problems  in- 
volved highly  complicated  equipment  oC  new 
design  not  previously  tested  on  board  ship. 
In  some  instances  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered were  of  major  Importance  affecting  the 
Immediate  operational  commitments  of  the 
ahlp  and  in  other  cases  were  minor  in  n«- 
txire  or  involved  only  the  need  for  technical 
advice.  Regardless  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
difficulties  experienced  New  York  Naval  Ship- 
yard's response  to  requests  for  assistance 
have  been  prompt  and  positive  In  every  In- 
stance. 

2.  It  Is  obvious  that  those  in  leadership 
positions  at  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  have 
a  sincere  desire  to  make  the  construction  of 
the  Raleigh  complete  and  In  every  way  sat- 
isfactory for  full  service.  The  assistance 
rendered  on  numerous  occasions  since  Jan- 
uary, both  In  the  form  of  material  and  tech- 
nical assistance  by  shipyard  personnel,  has 
been  greatly  appreciated. 

3.  During  the  same  period  New  York  Naval 
Shipyard  liaison  with  the  lt<ileigh  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  post  shakedown  availability  has 
been  thorough  with  evident  assurance  that 
every  possible  effort  Is  being  made  to  make 
the  most  efficient  use  of  the  ahort  6-week 
availability  assigned. 

4.  As  the  Raleigh  prepared  for  ber  first 
extended  deployment  with  the  fleet,  the  oooa- 
mandlng  officer  extends  sincere  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  the  commander.  New  York 
Naval  Shipyard,  and  to  all  the  memlsers  of 
his  staff  for  the  continued,  effective,  and 
willing  assistance  rendered. 

A,  W.  WHTTinrr. 


nom:  T7J3JB.  Vancouver  (LPD-2). 
To:  Naval  Shipyard.  New  York. 

On  occasion  of  departure  desire  to  express 
slnoerest  appreciation  to  New  York  Naval 
Shipyard  and  all  associated  with  construc- 
tion and  fitting  out  of  the  Vancouver  tar 
the  outstanding  Job,  splendid  spirit  of  co- 
operation, and  unstinting  Bfupport  which 
characterleed  the  efforts  of  all  concerned. 
You  have  turned  out  a  fine  ship,  ready  to 
do  a  Job.  We  leave  with  a  high  regard  for 
the  ability  of  the  "can  do"  yard  to  deliver  a 
product  of  which  both  you  and  the  operat- 
ing forces  can  be  proud.  I  am  confident 
that  the  results  of  your  efforts  will  be  ap- 
parent In  the  operation  of  the  ship  for  many 
years  to  come.  We  tennlnate  our  relation- 
ship with  regret,  tempered  only  by  enthusi- 
asm at  the  long-awaited  opportunity  to  con- 
tmue  the  Job  you  have  so  well  begun  by 
developing  the  ship's  potential  with  the  am- 
phibious forces  of  the  fleet.  We  will  take 
with  us  nothing  but  the  finest  memories  of 
the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  and  all  its 
people.  Well  done,  best  wishes,  and  warm 
regards. 

AimKKUCION  IN  THE  TTJ5.S.a. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  perse- 
cution of  religious  groups  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  not  one  whit  abated.  Over  the 
years  the  Communists  have  waged  ruth- 
less war  against  all  manifestations  of 
faith  in  the  Almighty. 

Jewish  grroups  have  suffered  most,  both 
under  czars  and  under  the  Communists. 
Most  recently  they  have  been  made  the 
scapegoats  for  the  economic  failures  of 
communism. 

But  all  religious  persons,  of  whatever 
faith,  have  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  Com- 
munist tyraiuiy.  The  most  recent  ac- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Government  Illustrate 
beyond  doubt  that,  although  nuclear 
testing  in  the  atmosphere  is  over, 
although  the  cold  war  may  be  In  for  a 
slight  thaw,  the  war  against  religion  In 
Communist  lands  goes  on. 

The  Soviets  liave  altered  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
pension  system  to  block  pajmients  to 
workers  employed  by  churches  or  re- 
ligious agencies.  Only  cleaners  and 
watohmen,  apparently,  are  excluded 
from  this  act,  and  that  on  the  grounds 
that  the  property  is  state  property  and 
must  be  maintained. 

Under  the  ruling,  secretaries,  typists, 
translators,  deans,  and  persons  similarly 
employed  will  lose  pension  rights. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  one  more  ex- 
ample of  the  continuing  hostility  of  the 
Boviets  toward  all  aspects  of  religion.  It 
should  serve  warning  of  the  continuing 
need  for  world  attention  to  Soviet  ac- 
tions, and  to  Soviet  tyranny,  not  only 
aroimd  the  world,  but  also  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 


INCORPORATION  OF  CATHOLIC  WAR 
VETERANS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA— INCORPO- 
RATION OP  JEWISH  WAR  VETER- 
ANS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP 
AMERICA— MOTION  TO  RECON- 
SIDER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
aater  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  the  biUs,  S.  1914  to  incorporate  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 


States  of  America,  and  S.  1942  to  incor- 
porate the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  were  passed  on 
August  20. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
object  unless  there  Is  an  explanation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  jrield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  Senators,  and  particular- 
ly the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
the  two  bills  in  question  came  from  a 
subcommittee  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  chairman,  and  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  They  were  approved  and 
advanced  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee.  One 
would  confer  a  Federal  charter  upon  the 
National  Catholic  War  Veterans  and  the 
other  a  charter  upon  the  National  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans.  There  has  been  some 
objection  from  certain  quarters,  and  It 
is  upon  the  basis  of  that  request  that  the 
majority  leader  is  entering  a  motion  to 
reconsider  those  bills.  At  the  moment  I 
have  no  objection,  because  discussion 
can  take  place  at  some  subsequent  time 
when  the  motion  Is  called  up. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  in  a  moment  after  a  brief  explana- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  motion  Is  to 
accommodate  a  Senator  who  did  not 
happen  to  be  present  at  the  time,  and 
who  had  privately  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  bills  could  be  debated.  I  assure 
Senators  that  if  the  motion  is  agreed  to, 
there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
leadership  to  delay  consideration  of 
those  measures.  Though  they  would 
not  be  called  up  today,  they  would  be 
within  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  was  the  ques- 
tion that  I  wished  to  put  to  the  majority 
lesuler.  As  the  author  of  one  of  the  bills, 
I  naturally  have  a  deep  interest.  I  have 
been  working  on  those  measures  for 
years.  Can  the  Senator  state  with  any 
more  particularity  the  date  when  they 
might  be  called  up? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  guess  would  be 
some  time  shortly  after  Labor  Day. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill  which  would  provide  a  charter  for 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans.  With  my 
colleague,  I  feel  I  can  say  that  If  any 
Senator  wishes  to  discuss  these  charters, 
which  are  of  such  character  that  one 
would  wish  to  feel  that  the  heart  of  the 
Congress  is  in  them,  I  think  that  such 
consideration  can  be  thoroughly  justi- 
fied on  the  record.  The  organizations 
in  question  have  served  our  Nation's  in- 
terest magnificently. 

I  join  my  colleague  in  a:ddng  for  an 
early  hearing.  Many  people  have  been 
led  to  beUeve  that  the  bllte  have  passed 
the  Senate.  I  would  not  object  to  the 
right  of  any  Senator  to  discuss  the  meas- 
ures if  he  could  not  be  present  at  the 
time  the  measures  were  considered. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  hM 
the  >MWfnr»  that  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  1ICMI8B.  Ur.  President,  the  Sen- 
ators from  New  York  [  Mr.  jAvrrs  and  Mr. 
Kxathto]  h*T«  expressed  completely  my 
point  of  view.  These  are  two  sound 
bills,  but  I  would  not  want  to  foreclose 
full  dlscuMlon  of  them  upon  reconsider- 
ation as  a  ooortesy  to  any  Senator  who 
was  absent  when  they  were  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  previously.  They  will 
stand  on  their  own  merits.  The  only 
real  question  before  the  Senate  is  a  ques- 
tion of  tlBklng  for  reconsideration.  The 
majority  leader  has  given  his  assurance 
that  thejr  will  be  brought  up  shortly  after 
Labor  Dey.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  DDUDBEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  only  to  round  out 
the  record.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  bills 
were  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  by  the  minority  leader. 
There  was  no  objection.  There  was  no 
indication  to  me  that  they  should  be 
held  on  the  calendar.  My  calendar  in- 
dicated that  they  had  approval.  So  the 
request  came  subsequent  to  that  time 
from  another  Senator.  But  I  am  glad 
to  oblige  and  to  join  with  the  majority 
leader  in  the  motion.  When  the  meas- 
ures are  called  up.  there  can  then  be 
discussion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  was  no  opposition  to  the  bills  at 
the  time  they  were  discussed  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  A  goodly  number  of  Sen- 
ators were  in  attendance  at  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  has  the  motion  been 
agreed  to? 

The  mxSIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  h*s  a  right  to  enter  the  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
be  requested  to  return  the  papers  on  the 
bill  S.  1914  to  Incorporate  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  on  the  bill  S.  1942,  to  incor- 
porate the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
motion  debatable? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
motion  is  not  debatable. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  oi  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motkm  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  Senators  for  their  courtesy  and 
understanding. 


SAFEGUARDS  RECOMMENDED  BY 
THE  JOINT  CHIEPS  OF  STAFF  TO 
REDUCS  THE  RISKS  AND  DISAD- 
VANTAOES  OP  THE  TEST  BAN 
TREATY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  firom  Georgia  [Mr.  Rxtssxij.]. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Serrloes,  has  released  the  un- 
classified portions  of  the  reply  by  the  De- 


partment of  Defense  to  the  committee  s 
request  for  a  statement  regarding  imple- 
mentation of  the  safeguards  recom- 
mended by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to 
reduce  the  risks  and  disadvantages  of  the 
test  ban  treaty. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  had  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
text  of  a  motion  which  I  made  and  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee 
on  August  14  and  by  the  full  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  on  August  15. 

The  part  of  the  reply  made  public  con- 
sists of  letters  from  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  classified  part 
of  the  reply  has  been  delivered  to  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee. 

We  thought  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
would  wish  to  be  informed  on  this  matter 
in  connection  with  their  consideration  of 
the  test  ban  treaty.  On  t)ehalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  I  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  1  Mr  Sten- 
Nisl.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  the  public  part  of  the  reply  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  portions 
of  the  reply  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Ddtttt  Sechctaiit  or  DcrcNSE. 

Washington.  DC  .  August  23.  1963 
Hon.  Richard  B    Russell, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Arm.ed  Services. 
US.  Senate 

DzAE  Mm  Chairman  This  lett*r  reaponds 
to  your  letter  of  August  15  transmitting  the 
motion  adopted  by  the  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  on  August  14  asking 
for  Information  on  the  four  safeguards  that 
will  be  maintained  by  the  administration  In 
order  to  avoid  Injury  to  our  national  secu- 
rity In  connection  with  the  test  ban  treaty 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  rec- 
ognized In  his  colloquy  with  General  Taylor 
on  August  14  when  the  motion  was  under 
dlscTuslon.  the  matters  referred  to  In  the 
motion  not  only  transcend  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  JC3  but  also  transcend  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  E>epartment  of  Defense 
For  that  reason,  this  reply  has  been  prepared 
after  obtaining  advice  from  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  after  consultation  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  and  the  Arm*  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

When  the  motion  was  under  discussion  In 
the  August  14  hearing  of  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  the  response,  dealing  with  the 
foxir  subjects,  would  have  to  be  primarily  In 
terms  of  the  "criteria"  or  "standards"  which 
are  giildlng  the  executive  branch  I  am  glad 
to  bring  together  here  In  one  document  the 
extensive  assurances  which  have  been  given 
on  the  four  subjects  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  F*urther- 
more.  we  have  Included  here,  or  In  a  sepa- 
rate classified  annex  where  appropriate, 
specific  detail  and  explanation  In  an  effort  to 
be  as  fully  responsive  as  time  and  circum- 
stances permit 

Safeguard  (a)  :  "The  conduct  of  compre- 
hensive, aggressive,  and  continuing  under- 
ground nuclear  test  programs  designed  to  add 
to  our  knowledge  and  Improve  our  weapons 
In  all  areas  of  significance  to  our  military 
posture  for  the  future  " 

On  this  subject,  the  President.  In  his  mes- 
sage of  August  8.  1963,  transmitting  the 
treaty  to  the  Senate,  said.  "The  United  States 


Uas  more  experience  In  underground  testing 
than  any  other  nation;  and  we  Intend  to  use 
this  capacity  to  maintain  the  adequacy  otf 
our  arsenal  Our  atomic  laboratories  will 
maintain  an  active  development  program.  In- 
cluding underground  testing,  and  we  will  be 
ready  to  resume  testing  In  the  atmosphere  If 
necessary.  Continued  research  on  develop- 
ing the  i>eaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  will  be 
p^iesible  through  underground  testing" 
Uiler  In  the  same  message,  the  President  re- 
ferred to  "our  determination  to  maintain  our 
own  arsenal  through  underground  tests."  In 
his  press  conference  last  Tuesday,  the  Presi- 
dent described  the  program  of  the  last  2  years 
and  added.  "We  are  going  to  continue  to 
carry  on,  a.s  I've  said,  a  vigorous  series  of 
tests  " 

Secretary  McNamara  and  Dr  Seaborg.  In 
their  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Rel.itlons  Committer  on  August  13  and  14. 
reiterated  these  points  and  elaborated  on 
them  General  Taylor.  In  his  testimony  on 
August  15  before  the  same  committee,  testi- 
fied that  the  President's  position  on  this  mat- 
ter had  been  effectively  communicated. 

The  underground  test  program  will  expand 
over  that  currently  programed  for  fiscal  year 
1964  Details  of  the  program  are  set  forth  In 
the  separate,  classified  annex. 

The  Government  will  apply  the  following 
criteria,  or  standards,  in  the  area  of  under- 
ground testing: 

The  underground  test  program  will  be 
comprehensive.  Therefore,  it  will  be  revised 
to  Include  as  many  as  feasible  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  tests  which  we  W(.>uld  otherwise 
do  under  conditions  of  unrestricted  testing 
The  underground  test  program  wUl  be 
vigorous.  It  will  proceed  at  a  pace  that  will 
exploit  to  the  fullest  the  capabilities  of  exist- 
ing AEC  and  Dep.artment  of  Defense  weap- 
ons Ubiiratorles.  If  these  capabilities  are 
proved  to  be  Inadequate  to  meet  established 
rcquirement.s.  they  will  be  expanded 

The  underground  test  program  will  be  a 
continuing  program  designed  to  insure  the 
highest  practicable  rate  of  progress  In  nu- 
clear technology. 

The  standards  established  governing  the 
type  and  magnitude  of  tests  to  be  conducted 
will  not  be  more  restrictive  than  the  spirit 
of  the  treaty  limitations. 

Safeguard  (b)  :  "The  maintenance  of  mod- 
ern nuclear  laboratory  facilities  and  pro- 
grams In  theoretical  and  exploratory  nuclear 
technology  which  will  attract,  retain  and  In- 
stire  the  continued  application  of  our  human 
scientific  resources  to  these  programs  on 
which  continued  progress  In  nuclear  tech- 
nology def)ends." 

There  are  three  major  facilities  In  which 
programs  In  theoretical  and  experimental 
nuclear  warhead  design  technology  are  cur- 
ently  conducted  and  seven  major  Department 
of  Defense  laboratories  engaged  In  nuclear 
weapons  effecU  research  The  AEC  facilities 
operating  under  contract  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  are: 

Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory.  Los 
Alamos.  N  Mex. 

Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory.  Llvermore. 
Calif. 

Sandla  Laboratory.  Albuquerque.   N    Mex. 
The  major  Department  of  Defense  labora- 
tories are: 

Air  Force  Cambridge  Research  Laboratory, 
Bedford.  Mass. 

Air  Force  Weapons  Laboratory,  Klrtiand 
Air  Force  Base,  N    Mex. 

Armed  Force  Radiobiological  Research  In- 
stitute, Bethesda,  Ifd. 

Ballistics  Research  Laboratory,  Aberdeen. 
Md. 

Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory,  White  Oak, 
Md. 

Naval  Radiological  Defense  Laboratory, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Nuclear    Defense    Laboratory,    Edgewood. 

Md. 

Efforts  to  "attract,  retain,  and  Insure  the 
continued  application  of  our  human  scien- 
tific resources"  to  the  program  of  these 
laboratories  depend  primarily  on  their  au- 
thorized programs  and  their  equipment  and 
facilities. 

The  AEC  laboratories  have  been  conduct- 
ing programs  of  research  in  chemistry,  phys- 
ics, metallurgy,  computer  technology,  and 
biological  sciences.  In  addition  to  their  major 
efforts  in  the  design  and  development  of 
nuclear  weapons.  They  are  also  conducting 
development  and  exploration  In  applied  nu- 
clear physics  such  as  reactors,  controlled 
thermonuclear  reactions,  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  explosives,  nuclear  propelled  rockets, 
and  the  development  of  a  nuclear  ramjet. 

The  Department  of  Defense  laboratories 
have  been  conducting  programs  of  basic  re- 
search in  the  nuclear  weapons  effects  areas 
which  have  military  applications.  In  addi- 
tion to  making  effects  measurement  during 
nuclear  test  series,  research  Includes  studies 
of  alrblast  effects  on  ground  equipment  and 
aerospace  systems.  Initial  nuclear  radiation 
measurements,  shielding  effects,  protective 
structures,  biomedical  effects,  underwater 
effects,  electromagnetic  effects,  and  Inte- 
grated effects  and  phenomena. 

To  support  all  of  these  studies  extensive 
simulation  techniques  and  computer  facili- 
ties are  used. 

These  activities  are  expected  to  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  provide  the  necessary  stim- 
ulus and  challenge  to  attract  and  retain 
first-rate  scientific  talent. 

The  next  most  important  requirement 
after  the  quality  of  the  research  program 
necessary  to  maintain  laboratory  vitality  Is 
the  physical  plant  with  which  the  scientists 
must  work.  A  continuous  program  of  up- 
grading equipment  and  facilities  has  been 
underway  at  these  laboratories  since  their 
Inception,  and  this  program  Is  planned  to 
continue.  The  approximate  capital  Invest- 
ment at  each  of  the  laboratories  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1963  was:  Los  Alamos,  $226 
million;  LRL-Llvermore,  $118  million:  uid 
Sandla.  $122  million.  The  approximate  cap- 
ital Investment  In  support  of  the  weapons 
effects  program  of  the  seven  major  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  weapons  effects  laboratories 
U  $153  million. 

Some  Important  facilities  are  now  under 
construction  at  the  laboratories  or  are 
awaiting  fiscal  year  1964  appropriations.  If 
additional  facilities  should  be  needed  at 
these  Installations  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
vigorous  and  Imaginative  testing  program 
which  we  have  discussed,  funds  for  such  fa- 
cilities will  be  requested. 

In  addition  to  program  and  facilities  de- 
velopment, the  laboratories  have  aggressive 
personnel  development  activities  Including 
provision  for  inservlce  training,  sabbatical 
leave,  and  outside  educational  opportunities 
at  affiliated  universities. 

The  President,  Secretary  McNamara,  and 
Dr.  Seaborg  have  all  expressed  the  firm  com- 
mitment of  the  administration  to  maintain- 
ing the  quality  and  the  vitality  of  our  weap- 
ons laboratories. 

The  President  in  his  press  conference  last 
Tuesday  referred  specifically  to  the  safe- 
guard "that  we  should  keep  our  laboratories 
activated  and  vital."  He  said,  "I've  already 
met  with  Dr.  Foster  and  Dr.  Bradbury;  we 
have  talked  with  others.  We  are  going  to 
do  that." 

Our  standards  In  this  area  will  be  as 
follows: 

Adequate  AEC  and  DeiMU-tment  of  De- 
fense budgets,  modern  facilities  and  poeltlve 
personnel  policies  will  be  maintained  and 
augmented  as  necessary  In  order  to  attract 


and  retain  competent  scientists  In  nuclear 
and  related  fields. 

Broad  and  forward-looking  research  pro- 
grams win  be  carried  on  which  will  attract 
and  retain  able  and  Imaginative  personnel 
capable  of  insuring  the  highest  practicable 
rate  of  progress  that  can  be  attained  In  all 
avenues  of  potential  value  to  our  offensive 
and  defensive  posttire. 

Safeguard  (c)  :  "The  maintenance  of  the 
facilities  and  resources  necessary  to  institute 
promptly  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere 
should  they  be  deemed  essential  to  our  na- 
tional security  or  should  the  treaty  or  any 
of  its  terms  be  abrogated  by  the  Soviet 
Union." 

The  following  steps  are  Illustrative  of  what 
has  been  done  and  what  is  being  done  in  this 
Important  area : 

Improvement  of  test  support  facilities,  in- 
cluding preparation  and  maintenance  of  off- 
continent  support  bases  and  test  sites,  is  now 
underway.  Approximately  $55  million  is  now 
committed  by  AEC  and  Department  of  De- 
fense for  fiscal  year  1963  and  fiscal  year  1964 
for  Improvements  to  Johnston  Island  to  pro- 
vide a  partial  overseas  test  capability. 

To  provide  an  airborne  nuclear  test  capa- 
bility, suitable  for  most  weapons  proof  and 
development  tests,  the  following  needs  are 
being  satisfied :  Diagnostic  aircraft  (being  ac- 
complished by  AEC  and  Department  of  De- 
fense) ;  Instrumented  device  or  weapon  drop 
aircraft  (being  accomplished  by  AEC  and  De- 
partment of  Defense ) ;  sampler  and  other 
support  aircraft  available  from  the  Air  Force 
on  short  notice  (being  accomplished  by  De- 
partment of  Defense ) ;  suitable  operating 
bases  on  Johnston  Island  for  surveillance, 
weather,  sampler,  and  sampler  return  air- 
craft (Joint  AEC'DOD  construction  under- 
way) ,  and  In  the  Hawaiian  area. 

For  a  high  altitude  nuclear  weapons  effects 
test  capability  the  following  steps  are  being 
taken:  An  overseas  base  at  Johnston  Island 
with  adequate  area  and  suitable  facilities  to 
support  the  tests,  such  as  rocket  launch  pads, 
assembly  areas,  etc.  (Joint  AEC  DOD  con- 
struction underway);  instrumented  ships 
and  aircraft  available  on  short  notice  from 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

Further,  the  AEC  and  Department  of  De- 
fense test  organization — the  Nevada  opera- 
tlona  office  and  the  Defense  Atomic  Support 
Agency,  Including  a  nuclear  Joint  task 
force — ^wlll  be  maintained  at  strength.  This 
task  force  will  be  somewhat  larger  than  the 
standby  unit  currently  maintained. 

It  Is  planned  that  the  regular  continuing 
laboratory  programs  will  Include  develop- 
ment of  those  devices  which  may  at  some 
time  require  atmospheric  testing;  that  the 
lalxiratorles  will  be  encouraged  to  carry  their 
Ideas  and  studies  to  the  point  where  final  de- 
vice construction  can  be  achieved  In  a  time 
comparable  to  the  time  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment an  actual  atmospheric  test  should  such 
tests  be  authorized;  and  that  development  of 
instruments  needed  for  support  of  an  atmos- 
pheric test  program  will  be  continued  by  the 
laboratories. 

The  President  has  assured  the  Nation  that 
a  high  state  of  readiness  to  test  will  be 
maintained.  In  his  television  address  on 
July  26,  he  announced:  "Secret  preparations 
for  a  sudden  withdrawal  are  poesible,  and, 
thus,  our  own  vigilance  and  strength  must 
be  maintained,  as  we  remain  ready  to  with- 
draw and  to  resume  all  forms  of  testing,  If 
we  must."  And  In  his  message  transmitting 
the  treaty  to  the  Senate  he  stated,  "We  will 
be  ready  to  resume  testing  in  the  atmosphere 
If  necessary."  He  amplified  the  point  In  his 
press  conference  last  Tuesday,  stating,  "Al- 
ready we  have  begun  to  prepare  Johnston 
Island  for  that  unhappy  eventuality.  If  It 
should  occur.  We  are  dredging  the  harbor, 
we  are  building  some  piers;  there  are  •   •   • 


two  dredges  already  out  there,  so  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  we  are  going  aliead  very  rapidly 
In  that  area." 

The  position  was  supported  by  Secretary 
McNamara  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  Augtist  13.  I>r.  Seaborg's 
remarks  on  August  14  were  to  the  same 
effect. 

On  being  asked  how  long  after  a  treaty 
violation  it  would  take  the  United  States 
to  begin  testing,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
gave  the  following  reaction  times  as  the  ob- 
jectives to  be  attained:  Proof  tests  within  2 
months  from  the  decision  to  test,  develop- 
ment tests  within  3  months  from  the  deci- 
sion to  test,  and  effects  tests  within  6  months 
from  the  decision  to  test.  He  explained  that 
such  an  effects-testa  readiness  posture — the 
most  difficult  one  to  maintain — could  be 
achieved  by  about  a  year  from  now. 

With  regard  to  logistics  and  finances,  Sec- 
retary McNamara  emphasized  that  it  was 
important  to  keep  up  and  expand  the  facili- 
ties on  Johnston  Island.  He  reminded  that 
"we  can  provide  a  standby  capability  by 
utilization  of  the  approximately  $200  million 
In  funds  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Defense  Department  have  re- 
quested for  fiscal  1964  for  test  purposes,  and 
by  possible  supplements  to  those  funds  for 
further  standby  facilities." 

The  programs  are  designed  to  meet  the  fol- 
lowing criteria  with  respect  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  readiness-to-test  posture : 

The  readlness-to-test  program  will  be 
establishment  on  a  Grovemment-wlde  basts 
In  support  of  a  plan  common  to  all  partici- 
pating agencies.  The  required  resources  and 
facilities  win  be  maintained  in  a  state  of 
readiness,  or  earmarked,  so  that  plans  can 
be  Implemented  within  the  reaction  times 
established. 

Reaction  times  for  resumption  of  testing 
In  the  prohibited  environments  will  be  es- 
tablished and  maintained  within  the  con- 
straints of  military  requirements  and  rea- 
sonable costs.  Reaction  times  will  vary  for 
the  broad  categories  of  testing.  As  an  Im- 
mediate objective,  we  should  be  able  to 
conduct  proof  tests  of  weapons  In  stockpile 
in  about  2  months;  operational  systems  tests 
In  about  2  to  3  months;  weapons  develop- 
ment tests  In  about  3  months;  and,  weapons 
effects  tests  In  about  6  months. 

There  will  be  provision  for  periodic  up- 
dating of  our  test-program  plan  and  for 
checking  otir  readiness  to  test. 

Safeguard  (d)  :  "The  Improvement  of  our 
capability,  within  feasible  and  practical 
limits,  to  monitor  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
to  detect  violations,  and  to  maintain  our 
knowledge  of  Sino-Sovlet  nuclear  activity, 
capabilities,  and  achievements." 

The  United  States  now  has  substantial 
capabilities  to  detect.  Identify,  and  to  some 
extent  diagnose  nuclear  tests.  These  capa- 
bilities exist  In  the  resources  of  our  conven- 
tional Intelligence  community  and  In  the 
resotirces  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Detection 
System  (AEDS). 

The  role  played  by  the  intelligence  com- 
munity was  discussed  with  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relation  Conunlttee  on  August  16  and 
with  the  Senate  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  on  May  22  by  Mr.  McCone. 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  The  In- 
telligence community,  under  the  direction 
of  the  U.S.  Intelligence  Board  has  Increased 
Its  activities  and  will  continue  to  Increase 
its  activities  to  cope  with  the  new  conditions 
under  the  treaty. 

Secretary  McNamara,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  August  13,  stated  that  "Our  examination 
concluded  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  ob- 
tain no  major  results  by  testing  in  the  at- 
mosphere and  deep  space  or  underwater 
without  Incurring  high  risk  of  detection  and 
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Identlfleaaan."  He  pointed  out  that  "the 
only  adTantafM  of  illegal  teetlng  in  the  three 
prohlMtod  MiTlromnentA  would  be  either  to 
develop  wmpooM  with  yields  In  the  multi- 
megaton  rmD^  (alnce  deelgne  for  weapona 
with  ylelda  of  up  to  10  MT  or  more  can  be 
checked  by  lower  yield  testa  underground) 
or  to  determine  the  weapons  effects  of  ex- 
ploalona  which  cannot  be  carried  out  at  all. 
or  not  ao  well,  underground.  There  will 
probably  be  no  ooat  advantage  to  Illegal  test- 
ing In  the  prohibited  environments  because 
keeping  th«  taste  secret  wUl  add  to  the  ex- 
pense and  dlttculty  of  the  experiments."  In 
answer  to  m  question  about  the  future.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  referred  to  augmentations 
of  the  detection  and  Identification  B3r8tem 
which  hSTS  alrsady  been  approved  and  to 
further  augmsntatlons  which  are  under  con- 
sideration— expanding  upon  the  statement 
of  the  Prssktont  in  his  message  of  August 
8  tranamlttlnf  the  treaty  to  the  Senate: 
"There  U  fwther  assurance  agalnat  clandes- 
Une  testing  In  our  ability  to  develop  and 
deploy  additional  means  of  detection." 

Dr.  Sesborg.  In  his  sunamary  t>efore  the 
sajne  committee  on  August  14.  said  that 
"systems  to  detect  possible  violation  of  the 
treaty  will  be  maintained  and  continually 
Improved." 

The  administration — ^aa  Indicated  In  the 
detailed  testimony  of  E>efense  and  ACDA 
offlclals  before  the  Senate  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  on  May  9  and  15 — 
has  under  consideration  proposals  by  which 
our  present  AXDS  resources  can  be  aug- 
mented to  enhance  our  capabilities.  The 
proposals  now  being  reviewed  are  sum- 
marized In  the  separate,  classified  annex 

The  standards  for  the  program  and  plcuis 
are  these: 

The  current  capability  of  the  United  States 
to  detect  and  Identify  nuclear  tests  con- 
ducted by  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  will  be  Im- 
proved to  a  degree  which  is  both  feasible 
and  remunerative.  (Specific  proposals  for 
this  purpose  are  currently  under  considera- 
tion ) 

A  vigorous  research  and  development  pro- 
gram will  be  pursued  In  order  to  Improve 
equipments  and  techniques  for  nuclear  test 
detection  and  Identification 

Conventional  Intelligence  sources  wUI  con- 
tinue to  complement  the  scientific  intelli- 
gence techniques. 

Ln  conclusion,  the  following  additional 
Important  factors  must  be  borne  In  mind 
In  connection  with  the  concern  about  clan- 
destine testa:  Plrat,  the  possibility  of  Soviet 
clandestine  testa  Is  lessened  by  the  fact  that 
they  can  test  legally  underground  Second, 
although  there  can  be  no  guarantee  that  we 
will  be  able  to  Identify  all  possible  violations 
of  the  treaty,  the  Soviets  cannot  guarantee 
that  we  will  not  Identify  such  violations 
Put  another  way.  the  Soviets  will  never  be 
sure  of  the  threihold  for  successful  evasion 
of  our  expanding  and  improving  detection 
system.  And  third,  as  the  President  stated 
In  his  message  to  the  Senate  of  August  8,  we 
are  determined  to  maintain  our  own  arsenal 
through  underground  teetlni?  and  our  readi- 
ness to  resume  atmospheric  testing  if  the 
actions  of  others  so  require 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe,  and 
I  trust  you  will  agree,  that  the  major  deci- 
sions of  policy  have  already  been  made  and 
that  Executive  action  under  these  decisions 
Is  already  going  forward  I  am  assured — 
and  I  can  assure  you — that  if  further  deci- 
sions and  actions  are  needed,  the  President 
will  take  thsm. 

Since  the  matters  discussed  at>ove  were 
also  raised  during  the  hearings  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the  test  ban 
treaty,  a  copy  of  this  letter  Is  being  fur- 
nished also  to  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee.    In  addition,  since   the   contents  of 


this  letter  are  pertinent  to  an  earlier  Inquiry 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
a  copy  Is  being  furnished  to  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  as  welL 
Sincerely. 

Roswnx  OiLPATaic. 


The  JoI^rr  Chixts  of  St  aft. 
Washington.  DC.  August  23.  1963. 
The  Honorable  Richakd  B    Rlssxll, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
The   US    Senate,    Washington,   DC 

Oeak  Mk  Ch.mrman  In  response  to  the 
request  of  yuur  committee  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  August  15,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  developed  criteria 
for  testing  the  adequacy  of  plans  and  pro- 
grams in  support  of  the  treaty  safeguards 
Included  In  their  statement  on  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty  made  t<j  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee  These  criteria, 
attached  hereto,  are  necessarily  general  In 
language  since  additional  study  will  be  re- 
quired to  determine  specific  standards  and 
programs  for  underground  testing,  for  the 
stimulation  of  nuclear  laboratory  activities, 
for  the  standby  preparations  for  nuclear 
tests  In  the  atmosphere,  and  for  the  Im- 
provement of  our  capability  to  detect  clan- 
destine   testing. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommended 
the  inclusion  of  this  statement  of  criteria 
in  the  letter  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense dated  August  23.  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  you  In  further  respon.so  to  the  re- 
quest of  August  15  mentioned  above  They 
consider  that  the  actions  described  In  Dep- 
uty Secretary  GUpatrlc's  letter  meet  the 
requirements  as  presently  foreseen  for  Im- 
plementing the  .safeguards  proposed  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  reduce  the  rl.slcs  and 
disadvantages  ot  the   test  ban   treaty. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  am- 
plify for  your  committee  our  views  mi  thl.s 
Important    Issue 

Sincerely  yours, 

M-A.xwEi  L  D  Tayioh. 
Chairman   Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Criteria  To  Injure  Ftn.rii.LMENT  or  the 
Safecl-ards  Proposed  by  the  Joint  CHirrs 
or  Staff  with  fircARo  to  the  Ilmited  Nu- 
clear  Test    Ba.n    Ireaty 

Listed  bel'.w  are  the  fuur  safegu.irds  and 
the  recommended  criteria  which  should  be 
employed  in  subsequent  examination  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  Insure  that  each  of  the 
safeguards  is  fulfilled. 

A  "The  conduct  of  comprehensive,  ag- 
gressive, and  continuing  underground  nu- 
clear test  programs  designed  to  add  to  our 
knowledge  and  Improve  our  weapons  In  all 
areas  of  .signiflc.ince  to  cjur  milit.iry  posture 
for    the    future  " 

1     criteria 

I  a)  Tlie  underground  test  pros^ram  should 
be  comprehensive  Therefore.  It  should  be 
revl.sed  to  liulude  as  many  as  feasible  of 
the  objectives  of  the  tests  whuh  we  would 
otherwise  do  under  conditions  of  unrestrict- 
ed   testing 

(b)  The  underground  test  program  should 
be  vigorous  It  should  proceed  at  a  pace 
that  will  exploit  to  the  fullest  the  capabili- 
ties of  existing  .\EC  and  DOD  weapons  labora- 
tories If  these  capabilities  are  proved  to 
be  inadequate  to  meet  establl.shed  require- 
ments,  they   should   be  expanded 

(CI  The  underground  test  pn^gram  should 
be  a  continuing  program  designed  to  Insure 
the  highest  practicable  rate  of  progress  in 
nuclear    technology 

(d)  The  standards  established  governing 
the  type  and  magnitude  of  tests  to  be  con- 
ducted should  not  be  m.jre  restrictive  than 
the  spirit  of  the  treaty  limitations. 


B.  "The  Maintenance  of  modern  nuclear 
laboratory  ■facilities  and  programs  In  theo- 
retical anc^  erfjloratory  nuclear  technology 
which  win  «B|act,  retain,  and  Insure  the 
continued  appncatlon  of  our  human  scien- 
tific resources  to  these  programs  on  which 
continued  progress  In  nuclear  technology 
depends." 

1.  carTEXiA 

(al  Adequate  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  Department  of  Defense  budgets,  modern 
facilities,  and  positive  personnel  policies 
should  be  maintained  and  augmented  as 
necessary  In  order  to  attract  and  retain  com- 
petent scientists  In  nuclear  and  related 
fields 

(b)  Broad  and  forward-looking  research 
programs  should  be  Ciirrled  on  which  will 
attract  and  retain  able  and  Imaginative  per- 
sonnel capable  of  Insuring  the  highest  prac- 
ticable rate  of  progress  that  can  be  attained 
In  all  avenues  of  potential  value  to  our  of- 
fensive and  defensive  posture. 

C  'The  maintenance  of  the  facilities  and 
resources  necessary  to  Institute  promptly 
nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere  should  they 
be  deemed  essential  to  our  national  security 
or  should  the  treaty  or  any  of  Its  terms  be 
abr>g,ited  by  the  Soviet  Union." 

1     crtteria 

tai  The  readlness-to-test  program  should 
be  est.iblished  on  a  Government-wide  basis 
In  supp<jrt  of  a  plan  common  to  all  partici- 
pating agencies  The  required  resources  and 
facilities  should  be  maintained  In  a  state  of 
readiness,  or  earmiu-ked.  so  that  plans  can 
be  implemented  within  the  reaction  times 
est.iblished 

(  b)  Reaction  times  for  resumption  of  test- 
ing In  the  prohibited  environments  must  be 
established  and  maintained  within  the  con- 
straints of  mllltiu-y  requirements  and  rea- 
sonable costs  Reaction  times  will  vary  for 
the  broad  categories  of  testing  As  an  Im- 
mediate objective,  we  should  be  able  to  con- 
duct proof  tesu  of  weapons  In  stix'kplle  In 
about  2  months:  operational  systems  tests  In 
about  2  to  3  months:  weap<ni  developments 
tests  In  about  3  months,  and  weajxjn  effect 
tests  In  about  6  months 

ic)  There  must  be  provision  for  periodic 
upd.itlng  of  our  test  program  plan  and  for 
checking  our  readiness  to  test. 

D.  "The  Improvement  of  our  capability, 
within  fe:usible  and  practical  limits,  to 
monitor  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  to  detect 
violations,  and  to  maintain  oiu-  knowledge 
of  Slno-Sovlet  nucle<u-  activity,  capabilities, 
and  achievements;  " 

I      CRITERIA 

1, 1 1  The  current  capability  of  the  United 
St.i'.es  to  detect  ;aid  Identify  nuclear  tests 
conducted  by  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  must  be 
Improved  to  the  extent  It  Is  both  feiislble 
and  remunerative  (Specific  proposals  for 
this  purpose  lu-e  currently  under  considera- 
tion I 

(b)  A  vigorous  research  and  development 
program  must  be  pursued  In  order  to  Im- 
prove equipments  and  techniques  for  nu- 
clear test  detection  and  identification. 

(CI  Conventional  Intelligence  sources 
must  continue  to  complement  the  scientific 
Intelligence   techniques 


ROY   ROBERTS   ON   THE   PROPOSED 
NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  more  highly  respected  news- 
paperman in  this  country  than  Roy  A. 
Roberts. 

In  his  typically  thoughtful  manner, 
after    extensive    analyses,    Mr.    Roberts 
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presented  his  views  yesterday  In  a  signed 
editorial  in  the  Kansas  C?ity  Star. 

I  commend  this  thought-provoking 
editorial  to  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Aug.  25,  18881 
SMALL  Stridk  Toward  Peace:  Bomb  Reflec- 
tions ON  That  Vftal  Test  Ban  Treaty 

( By  Roy  A.  Roberts) 

With  most  of  the  evidence  now  In,  the  Star 
Is  more  convinced  than  ever  that  the  nuclear 
test -ban  treaty  serves  the  national  Interest 
and  the  cause  of  world  peace. 

As  we  see  It,  the  case  for  approval  by  the 
Senate  Is  almost  overpowering.  Giving  full 
weight  to  all  the  objections  that  have  been 
raised,  we  think  that  the  treaty  should  be 
ratified.  More  than  that,  we  think  that  It 
win  be.  Nor  do  we  favor  such  action  simply 
as  a  token  gesture  toward  a  better  working 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
treaty,  limited  as  It  Is  as  a  measure  of  prog- 
ress toward  world  peace,  la  a  vital  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  this  atomic  age. 

I  have  waited  until  all  the  pros  and  cons 
have  been  stated.  In  the  Senate  hearings  and 
elsewhere,  before  reviewing  In  detail  this 
Issue  so  Important  to  all  of  us.  Now  my 
observations — and  they  are  mostly  per- 
sonal— seem  In  order.  They  are  not,  let  me 
state,  observations  based  on  the  knowledge 
of  an  expert  In  this  complicated  field.  They 
stem,  rather,  from  a  close  periisal  of  the 
testimony  on  Capitol  Hill,  from  the  personal 
experience  of  history,  and  from  deep  con- 
victions on  man's  fears  and  hopes. 

In  Washington.  I  covered  the  developing 
story  of  the  League  of  Nations,  of  the  prob- 
ably Ill-advised  but  dramatic  disarmament 
after  World  War  I,  of  the  United  Nations. 
Particularly,  I  recall  that  first  world  naval 
disarmament  conference.  There  were  paeans 
of  Joy  on  the  start  of  a  new  day.  I  saw  this 
Nation  throw  away  naval  supremacy  by  sink- 
ing its  new  cruisers.  And  in  a  few  years,  I 
saw  some  of  the  parties  who  sat  at  the  table 
cheating,  notably  Japan.  I  mention  this  to 
allay  any  thought  that  I  am  starry-eyed  over 
agreements  and  pacts. 

Indeed,  I  have  seen  treaties  come  and 
treaties  go,  and  I  have  learned  not  to  get 
overly  excited  about  any  of  them.  With  a 
piece  of  paper,  signed  by  a  few  nations  or 
many,  man's  hoi>eB  may  soar,  foolishly,  and 
fruitlessly.  I  caution  now  against  such  a 
reaction  to  the  nuclear  test  ban.  But  In 
commonsense  realism  there  Is  a  certainty 
that  this  agreement  is,  in  Its  limited  way,  a 
step  toward  the  goal  of  a  better  world. 

Soon,  the  roll  will  be  called  and  the 
Senators  will  be  asked  to  give  their  "advice 
and  consent."  Remember,  It  takes  the 
votes  of  only  a  third  of  the  lawmakers  to 
block  a  treaty  Remember,  too,  that  there 
are  some  intense  nationalists  In  the  Senate. 
They  have  strong  views  and  will  stick  to 
them.  But  with  the  preponderance  of  opin- 
ion favoring  U.S.  acceptance  of  the  treaty. 
the  size  of  the  favorable  vote  might  be  a 
surprise. 

Certainly  there  will  not  be  the  "great  de- 
bate" that  seemed  likely  when  the  treaty 
was  first  offered  to  the  world.  The  material 
for  such  a  debate  simply  Isn't  there,  nor  Is 
the  situation  on  Capitol  Hill  partlciilarly 
favorable  for  a  bitter,  to-the-flnlsh  flght.  Al- 
most overshadowing  the  nuclear  pact  Is  the 
highly  emotional  and  very  difDcult  clvU  rights 
problem.  It's  a  reasonable  guess  that  tbe 
big  debate.  If  there  Is  one,  will  be  on  clvU 


rights,  not  on  atomic  testing.  Congress  does 
not  usually  stage  a  real  two-ring  show  In  any 
one  session. 

Let's  start  our  own  debate  by  anal3rzlng 
the  situation  at  the  moment.  There  has 
been  an  almost  unprecedented  rush  of  the 
nations  to  proclaim  their  adherence  to  the 
treaty.  More  than  60  so  far,  including  even 
West  Germany.  The  Bonn  government  was 
reluctant  In  the  beginning,  but  not  because 
of  any  provisions  of  the  treaty.  Rather, 
West  Germany  was  uneasy  over  the  standing 
that  the  agreement  might  give  to  East  Ger- 
many In  world  affairs. 

On  the  other  hand,  only  five  nations  have 
refused  to  accept  the  treaty.  The  free  world 
holdout  Is  the  Prance  of  Charles  de  Gaulle, 
who  refuses  to  play  ball  until  his  nation  Is 
a  member  of  the  nuclear  club.  In  the  Com- 
munist world,  Red  China  and  its  three  satel- 
lites— North  Korea.  North  Vietnam  and  little 
Albania — have   said    no.   flatly. 

That's  the  size  of  the  opposition  among 
the  nations. 

Can  you  Imagine,  then,  that  the  United 
States  would  turn  its  back  on  this  first 
real,  If  small,  step  toward  the  disarmament 
that  the  world  longs  for?  Of  course  you 
cant.  Should  It  do  so.  it  would  be  dis- 
avowing the  acts  of  the  President.  It  would 
be  flouting  world  opinion.  It  would  be  team- 
ing up,  on  the  one  hand,  with  Red  China, 
and  on  the  other,  with  the  sometimes  diffi- 
cult partner,  France.  It  wouldn't  make 
sense,  would  It?  And  It  would  mean  virtual 
abdication  of  world  leadership  by  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  think  for  the  moment  that  such 
an  action  Is  likely.  This  Nation  must  protect 
Itself,  no  matter  what  the  cost  in  world 
leadership.  National  security  comes  first 
at  all  times.  But  the  discussion  of  the 
treaty  to  date  has  shown  a  consensus  even 
among  the  military  people:  A  consensus 
that  this  pact  Is  calculated  to  serve  the 
Nation's  Interest.  It  Is  a  step  that  can  be 
taken  safely. 

Now  some  of  the  military  men  and  some 
of  the  scientists  have  expressed  varying  de- 
grees of  doubt  and  disapproval.  The  Nation 
needs  their  opinions  and  they  should  be 
heard.  But  I  know  the  military  mind.  It 
Is  the  Job  of  these  men  to  be  on  the  alert 
constantly.  They  cannot  always  see  na- 
tional policy  as  a  whole,  with  all  its  Implica- 
tions. Their  advice,  valuable  as  It  may  be 
from  the  military  point  of  view,  may  not 
always  be  the  best  possible  advice.  It  need 
not  always  be  followed. 

It  Is  of  the  utmost  significance,  however, 
that  the  chiefs  of  staff  have  voiced  their 
approval  of  the  proposed  treaty,  provided 
that  certain  safeguards  are  guaranteed.  It 
Is  an  Important  statement  of  professional 
thought. 

Among  the  safeguards,  the  military  insists 
on  continued  underground  testing,  working 
always  toward  the  development  of  the  anti- 
missile missile.  There  Is  an  Insistence  that 
the  United  States  remain  always  ready  to 
resmne  atmospheric  testing  should  the 
treaty  be  violated.  And  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  continue  nuclear  research. 
These  are  policies  of  sound  commonsense. 
They  would  guarantee  that  the  United 
States  would  always  keep  its  guard  up.  In 
view  of  past  experience  with  the  Kremlin,  an 
administration  that  Ignored  these  policies 
wotild  be   utterly   Irresponsible. 

But  If  these  are  policies  of  common - 
sense — and  they  are — it  Is  also  commonsense 
to  move,  however  slowly,  toward  the  longed- 
for  safeguard  against  the  nuclear  holocaust. 
The  test  ban  treaty,  I  am  firmly  convinced, 
Is  a  start  in  that  direction. 

nmnkly,  I  believe  that  most  of  the  fears 
of  the  military  are  based  on  the  uneasy  feel- 
ing that  once  this  step  has  been  taken,  the 


American  public  Itself  might  let  down  Its 
guard  and  lose  Interest  In  cold-war  security. 
It  Is  natural  that  they  shotild  feel  thus.  To 
sign  a  treaty  that  would  have  such  an  effect 
would  be  foolhardy.  But  I  am  confident  that 
the  people — and  their  Goverrunent — would 
not  be  complacent.  For  deep  In  our  national 
thinking  Is  an  Instinctive  distrust  of  Com- 
munists and  communism. 

Indeed,  this  distrust  Itself  has  been  used 
as  an  argument  against  the  treaty.  Wisely, 
most  Americans  subscribe  to  the  principle 
that  you  can't  trust  the  Kremlin.  It  Is  a 
valid  principle  and  It  cannot  be  Ignored. 

But  If  the  free  world  takes  the  negative 
position  that  because  of  this  distrust,  you 
just  have  to  sit  tight  and  do  nothing,  then 
this  old  globe  has  reached  a  sorry  state  In- 
deed. Everyone  longs  for  peace  and  It  will 
never  be  attained  by  an  adamant  refusal  to 
deal  with  the  Reds. 

Consider  the  burden  of  cold  war  In  terms 
of  defense  costs.  They  are  terrific  In  this 
country  and  that  money  could  be  used  In  so 
many  ways.  Other  nations — Including  the 
U.S.S.R. — also  feel  the  weight  of  the  crush- 
ing load.  The  Kremlin  Is  sweating  beneath 
It,  as  Is  Washington.  I  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  high  cost  of  cold  war  Is  the 
chief  catalyst  of  world  opinion  so  heavily  In 
favor  of  the  test  ban  treaty.  Above  all  other 
considerations,  there  Is  In  the  mind  of 
modern  man  the  fear  of  nuclear  destruction, 
the  fear  of  the  deadly  fallout  that  could  leave 
its  mark  on  generations  to  come. 

True,  the  United  States  has  made  every 
effort  to  "clean  up"  its  nuclear  explosions 
so  that  atmospheric  testing  would  create  a 
minimum  of  pollution.  The  huge  megaton 
blasts  of  the  Russians,  however,  were  not 
similarly  cleansed.  They  turned  loose  In  the 
clouds  the  p>otentlal  danger  of  contaminated 
milk  and  food.  Strontium  90  has  become  a 
dread  phrase  around  the  globe,  and  there  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  a  deep  uneasiness 
over  the  effect  on  those  unborn. 

Here  and  elsewhere  there  has  been  a  burn- 
ing desire  to  end  this  threat.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  suggest  that  this  treaty,  submitted  to 
a  popular  vote,  would  receive  an  overwhelm- 
ing endorsement  wherever  free  expression 
exists.  It  Is  a  fact  to  be  recognized  and  a 
fact  that  is  likely  to  have  a  big  effect  on  the 
Senators  who  must  make  so  historic  a  de- 
cision. 

Actually,  the  sharpest  doubts  on  the  treaty 
have  been  raised  not  by  the  military,  but  by 
the  brilliant  If  extremist  Dr.  Edward  Teller, 
who  would  never  approve  any  pact  with 
Russia.  To  a  degree,  I  suppose,  'Teller's  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  committee  expressed 
In  Its  extreme  this  basic  distrust  of  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  and  the  fretful  feeling  that  he 
is  taking  us  In  again. 

Americans  have  reason  to  share  this  feel- 
ing. It  Is  natural  that  they  should  ask 
themselves  why  we  should  triost  Khrushchev. 
After  all,  scarcely  more  than  a  year  ago,  he 
was  attempting  to  slip  powerful  nuclear  mis- 
siles into  Cuba  In  a  plot  that  was  designed 
to  blackmail  the  United  States  Into  treaty 
agreements  on  the  Kremlin's  terms. 

Of  course  Khrushchev  put  forward  the 
treaty  because  he  regards  It  In  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  his  country.  For  so  many  years,  he 
spurned  such  an  agreement.  The  fact  that 
he  has  accepted  It  now  does  not  mean  that 
the  Kremlin  will  not.  suddenly,  change  di- 
rections once  again.  But  that  would  be 
tomorrow;  and  today,  there  Is  this  oppor- 
tunity to  progress  however  slightly  toward 
world  sanity.  It  Is  an  opportunity  to  be 
seized,  but  always  with  our  guard  up. 

But  why,  we  may  properly  ask,  did  the 
Kremlin  alter  course,  almost  overnight? 
Everyone  Is  guessing  on  the  Red  motive  and 
no  one  knows,  really,  but  Khrushchev.  For 
what  It's  worth,  here's  my  two-bits'  worth. 
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•n  optnloa  bawd  in  largs  part  on  the  knowl- 
•dC*  X  f  *«»*^  during  my  trip  to  the  Orient 
last  T**»«g  It  ta  my  fueas — and  It'i  only  a 
rial  that  ttM  boaa  of  the  Kremlin  had 
thrae  major  motlvaa: 

At  this  ttBM  ba  la  probably  more  concerned 
over  tha  power  struggle  for  control  of  world 
communlam  than  he  la  with  the  cold  war 
Itself. 

The  ooat  of  nuclear  development,  stagger- 
ing for  ua,  la  undoubtedly  even  more  stag- 
gering la  the  eyee  of  the  Kremlin's  budget 
makera.  ^or  all  Ita  progrees.  the  Soviet 
Union  badly  needs  those  billions  of  rubles 
for  tta  own  IndustrlaJ  and  econumlc  develop- 
ment. 

A  third  likely  motive  Is.  In  a  sense,  a  para- 
dox. If  Ruaala  needs  more  economic  devel- 
opment, tt  baa  alao  taken  trentandous  strides 
as  a  nation.  Because  of  ita  progress.  It  has 
so  much  more  to  lose  In  a  war  of  nuclear 
destruction.  By  contrast.  Red  China  has 
little  to  loae  except  its  masses  of  expendable 
people.  I  don't  think  for  a  minute  that 
Pelplng  wanta  nuclear  war  with  the  United 
States.  But  it  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
see  thla  Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union  destroy 
each  other.  Nlklta  Khrushchev.  I  suspect.  Is 
thoronghly  aware  of  this  fact. 

Two  or  three  other  Impressions  gained  on 
my  trip  to  the  Orient  are  worth  repeating, 
in  view  of  recent  world  developments: 

It  la  apparent,  In  the  Par  East,  how  very 
real  was  the  split  between  Pelplng  and  Mos- 
cow. And  that  the  rift  In  the  Red  world 
would  widen  even  further  It  has  We  are 
witnessing  a  struggle  between  Khrushchev 
and  Mao  Tse-tung  to  determine  the  ultimate 
boss  of  world  communism  Unquestionably 
the  reality  of  this  struggle  was  a  factor  in  Mr. 
K  '8  thinking  on  a  test  ban  treaty. 

I  learned,  too,  that  It  was  difficult  to  de- 
termine where  communism  left  off  and 
racism  began  in  the  Orient  Red  China 
makes  a  fetlata  of  conununlsm.  to  be  sure; 
but  the  rlalng  tide  of  color  is  a  dominant 
factor  In  Pelplng's  policy.  Communist  China 
has  set  up  shop  as  the  leader  of  the  "antl- 
whlte"  world.  It  has  pointedly  placed 
Russia  In  the  camp  of  the  whites. 

Por  yean,  Soviet  propaganda  rehearsed 
the  old  line  of  the  haves  versus  the  have- 
nots.  In  the  Orient,  poverty  Is  a  way  of 
life,  and  In  Red  China  the  backward  millions 
have  been  placed  In  the  ranks  of  the  have- 
nots  by  their  own  propagandists — the  have- 
nots  as  opposed  to  the  haves  of  the  United 
States  and  the  US  S  R 

I  heard  expressed  so  often  the  opinion  that. 
If  the  world  could  get  by  the  next  decade  or 
so  without  nuclear  war.  Red  China,  with  Its 
fervent  racism,  would  be  a  greater  threat 
than  ts  Red  Russia  today 

By  examining — guessing  at  — Khrushchevs 
motives,  I  do  not  suggest  that  he  will  be 
easier  to  deal  with  in  the  future  Berlin  and 
divided  Germany  are  still  stumbling  blocks 
to  a  genuine  accommodation.  There  are 
others.  But  In  light  of  the  test  ban  treaty. 
It  la  reasonable  to  suggest  that  other  limited 
steps  may  be  possible.  At  least,  every  oppor- 
tunity for  accord  ought  to  be  explored,  pro- 
vided always  that  we  do  not  let  down  our 
guard  for  one  single  second. 

But,  some  argue,  this  first  step  might  con- 
ceivably lead  to  others  that  some  day  would 
put  the  irmted  States  In  bed  with  commu- 
nlam. They  will  not,  if  we  scrutinize  each 
step  carefully.  If  we  maintain  our  attitude 
of  watchful  distrust. 

Thla  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
United  States  should  condemn  every  possi- 
ble step  In  advance.  But  each  time  we  deal 
with  the  Suaalans,  there  must  be  a  constant 
eye  on  our  own  national  Interest.  Approval 
of  the  test  ban  treaty,  by  the  public,  by  the 


Senate,  or  by  this  newspaper,  does  not  bind 
anyone  to  approval  of  anything  else  that 
may  be  profx^ed  The  United  States  will 
not  be  clobbered  If  it  is  constantly  wary  of 
the  Russians.  especLtiUy  when  they  come 
bearing  treaties.  In  the  case  of  the  test  ban 
agreement,  we  have  been  wary,  and  prop- 
erly so. 

Let  us  then  recognize  tills  agreement  as 
only  a  small  start.  And  proceed  cautiously 
and  calmly,  meeting  each  l&sue  as  It  arises, 
subjecting  It  to  the  test  of  the  national 
interest  and  of  world  peace 

Another  question  Is  asked  What  will  the 
United  States  get  out  of  this  treaty?  To 
answer  It.  begin  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  American  people  are  sincerely  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  peace.  Perhaps  there 
la  too  wide  an  asaumpt:<jn  that  It  will  come 
overnight.  It  won  t.  But  even  In  the  mad 
rush  of  our  dally  lives,  there  Is,  I  suggest,  a 
con.stant  aw.irene.ss  of  the  nuclear  danger. 
To  reduce  this  fear,  the  slightest  bit  would. 
If  nothing  else,  add  to  our  national  peace 
of  mind.  Any  reduction  In  the  wide  fear  of 
nuclear  fallout  would,  m  itself.  Justify  this 
treaty. 

Certainly  there  will  not  be  a  great  reduc- 
tion -If  there  l.s  any-  in  military  spending. 
Lets  not  fool  ourselves  about  that.  For  It 
must  be  repeated  again  and  again:  This  Is 
but  a  start.  But  ever-so-lmport.int  a  start. 
In  a  .sense,  this  treaty  will  slow  the  nuclear 
race  that  h.is  been  growing  m^jre  dangerous 
every  year  In  spite  of  the  talks  Even  a 
breather  will  work  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  atate.s 

We  can  go  farther  Remember  the  phony 
Issue  of  the  missile  gap  In  the  last  presiden- 
tial campaign?  Today,  the  situate  In  respect 
to  nuclear  power  is  amazing.  The  present 
administration  and  the  Chiefs  of  staff  agree 
that  we  have  more  nucle.ir  might  than  does 
Russia.  We  can  destroy  the  Soviet  Union 
even  though.  In  the  process,  this  N.itlon 
would  suffer  greatly.  There  Is  no  missile  gap 
now. 

But  the  apprehension  In  the  continuing 
nuclear  race  was  over  the  breakthroughs 
that  might  come,  eventually  The  appre- 
hension has  been  extended  U)  opposition  to 
the  treaty,  and  Its  possibly  binding  effect, 
should  such   breiikthroughs  come. 

If  Red  China,  for  ex.^niple.  should  come 
up  with  the  nuclear  bomb,  what  would  we 
do'>  We  could  get  out  of  the  treaty  wUhIn 
3  months,  should  national  security  so  dictate. 

On  this  subject,  I  learned  on  my  trip  to  the 
Orient  that  most  observers  believe  Commu- 
nist China  might  come  up  with  a  nucle;u- 
explosion  any  time  from  B  months  to  a  year 
hence  But  it  would  be  years  before  Pelplng 
would  have  the  hardware  to  deliver  nuclear 
death  Even  Prance,  with  Its  hli?h  level  of 
Industrialization,  h.ia  been  5  or  6  years  In 
producing  the  nuclear  bomb  that  It  may 
shortly  p(j88ess  So  don't  panic  when  Red 
China  sets  off  its  first  bl.-xst  In  the  Orient, 
there  Is  a  general  belief  that  the  real  danger 
from  that  source  still  Is  years  In  the  future. 

Such  a  breakthrough  by  Red  China,  when 
and  If  It  should  come,  would  change  the  pic- 
ture drastically.  It  nUght  be,  then.  In  the 
national  Interest  of  the  United  States  to  pull 
out  of  the  treaty.  Similarly.  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev might  find  It  to  the  advanUge  of  his 
nation  to  withdraw.  But  the  cucamonseuse 
of  the  situation  does  not  suggest  that  we 
should  sit  back  and  wait  for  such  a  con- 
tingency to  arise.  Better  now  to  do  what  can 
be  done. 

Another  pcjsalble  breakthrough  could 
change  the  present  balance  of  power  with 
tremendous  consequences  I  refer  to  the 
development,  by  one  side  or  the  other,  of  the 
antimissile  missile.     The  United  SUtes  will 


continue  to  seek  thla  weapon,  and  It  should. 
We  do  not  believe  the  Soviet  Union  possesses 
It  at  present.  But  unquestionably  it.  too,  la 
pursuing  such  research.  It  must  be  assumed 
that  the  Russians  will  continue  their  quest. 

Treaty  or  no  treaty,  however,  we  live  In 
a  dangerous  world.  It  will  remain  dangerous 
through  this  generation,  perhaps  longer. 
Some  calculated  risk  must  be  taken.  It  U 
the  only  sensible  approach  If  progress  toward 
World  peace  Is  ever  to  be  made.  Negativism 
will  never  m.)ve  man  toward  the  goal  of 
peace    that    seems    so   elusive. 

Indeed,  peace  is  to  be  attained  only 
through  h.ird  work  and  by  taking  the  cal- 
culated  ri.sk.  This  test  ban  treaty  Is  the 
child  of  work  and  the  parent  of  some  risk, 
it  has  been  formulated.  I  am  convinced,  with 
careful  consideration  of  the  national  Inter- 
est and  with  due  attention  to  the  essential 
safeguards. 

It  win  not  bring  peace  to  the  world;  It 
may  bring  the  world  Just  a  bit  closer  to 
peace.  And  that  Is  a  goal  which  man  must 
constantly  seek  In  the  fearful  age  of  ths 
atom. 


TRADING    WITH    CUBA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  In  to- 
day s  issue  of  the  Washington  Post  ap- 
pears an  article  entitled  "Japan  No.  1 
Non-Red  1962  Trader  With  Cuba."  by 
Lewis  GuLick. 

Tuo  years  aero  I  pointed  out  that  un- 
le."?s  the  United  States  was  willing  to  cut 
off  trade  with  Cuba  entirely  ourselves,  it 
would  be  rather  diflQcult  for  us  to  request 
other  nations  to  do  so.  After  an  undue 
delay,  trade  was  stopped  except,  as  I  un- 
derstand, in  the  case  of  a  few  items  such 
as  medicines  and  other  essentials  In  that 
highly  selected  category.  As  a  result, 
for  1962  Unit<?d  States  trade  with  Cuba 
went  down  to  $7.2  million.  But  I  do 
think  it  well  to  point  out  that  unless  It 
goes  down  to  practically  zero,  we  will  not 
be  in  a  very  good  position  to  ask  other 
nations  of  the  world  to  cease  and  desist 
from  all  trade  with  Cuba. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record  with  a 
view  to  informing  readers  of  the  Recokd 
of  the  volume  of  trade  by  other  non-Red 
nations  during  the  years  1961-62  with 
Communist  Cuba. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Japan  No.  1  Non-Red  1962  Trader  Wfth  Cuba 
(By  Lewis  Gullck) 

Figures  compiled  by  U.S.  authorities 
.showed  yesterday  that  Japan  succeeded  the 
United  States  as  the  largest  non-Communist 
trader  with  Cuba  In  1962. 

At  the  same  time,  total  non-Communist 
commerce  with  Cuba — except  from  Asia — 
dropped  sharply  to  a  fraction  of  pre-Castro 
levels.  The  United  States  has  been  pressing 
a  campaign  to  Isolate  the  Havana  regime. 

The  information  was  compiled  from  Stats 
Department,  Commerce  Department,  U.N, 
and  Intelligence  sources,  and  Includes  some 
educated  estUnates.  It  covers  Cuban  trade 
with  26  non-Communist  countries  In  tha 
period  from  1969 — the  year  Fidel  Castro  cams 
to  power— through  1962. 
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The  figures  list  Japan's  trade  with  Cuba 
last  year  at  $46.4  million,  up  from  $30.1  mil- 
lion In  1961.  The  bulk  of  this  was  Japanese 
purchases  of  Cuban  sugar. 

The  United  States,  still  the  No.  1  trader 
with  Its  Caribbean  neighbor  In  1961  wltb 
t4R  8  million,  dropp>ed  to  11th  place  on  the 
list,  with  $7.2  million.  In  1962.  Much  of  the 
|7  2  million  was  In  U.S.  purchases  of  Cuban 
•vi'bacco  which  have  since  been  shut  oflf. 

Total  non-Communist  trade  with  Cuba 
wss  $13  billion  In  1959,  $892  million  In  1960, 
t355  million  In  1961,  down  to  an  estimated 
1230  million  last  year,  and  still  declining. 

United  States-Canadian  trade  with  Cuba 
during  this  4-year  period  plunmieted  from 
t908  million  to  $20  million,  while  Latin 
American  commerce  dropped  from  $86  mil- 
lion to  $14  million  and  West  European  from 
1228  million  to  $85  million.  Only  with  the 
Asian  area  was  there  an  Increase,  from  $74 
million  In  1959  to  an  estimated  $111  million 
in  1962. 

By  comparison,  Cuba's  trade  with  the 
Communist  bloc,  originally  negligible,  is  now 
estimated  to  have  climbed  to  more  than  $1 
billion  a  year.  Including  large  chunks  of 
military  equipment. 

DS  sources  said  Japan  has  been  ap- 
proached a  number  of  times  about  curtail- 
ing her  Cuban  trade.  The  Tokyo  govern- 
ment, It  was  reported,  took  the  position  that 
Japan  must  buy  sugar  somewhere,  and  that 
In  this  time  of  world  sugar  scarcity — pur- 
chases of  non-Cuban  sugar  would  hurt  con- 
jumers — Including  Americans — by  raising  al- 
ready high  sugar  prices  even  higher. 

The  Japanese  were  said  to  be  cooperating 
In  their  sales  of  various  manufactured  goods 
to  Cuba  by  not  allowing  shipment  of  strate- 
^c  Items,  and  Japanese  shipping  has  gen- 
erally stayed  away  from  Cuban  ports  In  line 
with  U.S.  policy,  it  was  stated. 

Following  Is  a  listing  of  36  non-Communist 
countries  engaged  In  trade  with  Cuba,  with 
unounts  In  millions  of  dollars: 


1961 

1902 

Ja[ian 

36.1 

«.  7 

28.2 

20.1 

35.1 

15.2 

13.8 

15.7 

13.6 

2.1 

48.8 

3.4 

1.9 

.7 

6.0 

5.2 

3.9 

2.5 

15.7 

4.9 

6.7 

8.1 

.8 

4.4 

.3 

3.7 

46  4 

M'iriM  1  0 

28.0 

Kntiiin 

27.2 

E(ry[it 

22.8 

Cinailu 

12.8 

NVthiTJands  .  . .  .. 

11  7 

WVs'  Dcrraany 

11.5 

Chilo 

10.4 

t'puin 

9.9 

Tunisi:« 

8  S 

fnltcl  States 

7.2 

(irp»He 

6.7 

Pwt>.li>n 

4.6 

Kinl:iiiil 

4.5 

Fnuuv.. 

4.1 

f^yni 

3.6 

Swiircrlaml 

N'orway..  

3.6 
2.8 

Indiii                   

2.6 

IWlciiini-T.iiipnilvourg 

2.4 

Vupnsliiv  la 

2.3 

r<>vh)[) 

1.9 

'rutfuav 

1.8 

lUlv...".... 

1.7 

Hrjuil 

1.4 

.Mc\ifo..- 

.8 

AIRCRAFT  OWNERS  AND  PILOTS  AS- 
SOCIATION RECOMMENDS  BUDG- 
ET CUT  FOR  FEDERAL  AVIATION 
AGENCY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association 
is  a  remarkable  organization.  It  is  ob- 
viously organized  to  work  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  owners  and  pilots  of  Amer- 
ica's aircraft  all  over  the  coiintry.  De- 
spite this,  it  has  come  to  the  Congress 
with  a  proposal  to  cut  the  budget  of  the 


Federal  Aviation  Agency  by  nearly  $300 
million,  or  36  percent. 

This  is  not  merely  an  act  of  publicity. 
It  is  very  carefully  developed  and  docu- 
mented. The  costs  have  been  carefully 
and  thoroughly  analyzed,  item  by  item. 

This  is  such  a  remarkable — almost 
revolutionary — proposal  by  an  interest 
group,  that  the  budget  of  the  agency 
benefiting  them  should  be  cut  sharply, 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
study  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AOPA  Proposes   36-Pebcent   Slash   in   FAA 
Budget   Reqitest 

The  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association 
has  recommended  to  Congress  that  deep  cuts, 
amounting  to  about  36  percent,  be  made  In 
the  $810,100,000  budget  estimate  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

In  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  FAA  estimate 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  93,000-member 
AOPA  pointed  to  areas  where  a  total  of  $293,- 
688,000  could  be  i>ared  from  the  fiscal  year 
1964  program  without  reducing  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Agency  or  lmi>erlllng  air  safety. 
Copies  of  the  association's  40-pege  document 
were  sent  to  Senator  Wahren  G.  Magitdson, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's Subcc«nmlttee  on  Independent  Of- 
fices, and  to  U.S.  Representative  Albert 
Thomas,  head  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlvee  comparable  committee. 

Cuts  proposed  by  AOPA  In  FAA's  fiscal 
year  1964  program  would  still  leave  the  Agen- 
cy with  $686,224,000  to  spend.  This  would 
roll  back  the  budget  figure  to  about  $20 
million  more  than  the  fiscal  year  1959  ap- 
propriation of  approximately  $565  million. 
In  the  event  the  full  FAA  request  of  $810,- 
100,000  should  be  granted  by  the  Congress, 
the  Agency  would  have  a  spending  capacity 
for  fiscal  year  1964  of  $878,862,000,  the  differ- 
ence coming  from  carryover  unobligated 
ftinds  from  previous  fiscal  year  appropria- 
tions. 

Appropriations  for  FAA  and  Its  predeces- 
sor, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
have  grown  steadily  each  year  since  fiscal 
year  1965,  when  $131,441,000  was  appropriat- 
ed. The  big  Jximps,  however,  started  with 
fiscal  year  1969  when  FAA  was  allowed  $565 
million  In  new  obllgatlonal  authority. 

"We  have  watched  while  all  manner  of  de- 
vices have  been  used  to  Justify  ever  larger 
appropriations,  some  valid,  some  fallacious," 
the  AOPA  statement  says.  "We  have  watched 
even  larger  sums  of  money  Justified  to  Im- 
prove safety  while  the  general  aviation  safe- 
ty record  has  remained  almost  constant  for 
6  years  and  the  air  carrier  rate,  due  to  num- 
bers too  small  for  valid  statistical  purposes, 
has  fluctuated  In  an  Inconclusive  manner. 
We  have  watched  even  larger  sums  Justified 
to  Improve  the  air  traffic  system,  only  to  ex- 
perience little  In  real  improvement.  We  have 
watched  the  Agency  Justify  larger  appropria- 
tions for  Inspection  and  surveillance  while 
It  neglected  to  take  advantage  of  Its  oppor- 
tunities for  delegation  of  many  of  Its  respon- 
sibilities to  qualified  Industry  representa- 
tives. We  have  watched  the  building  of  a  to- 
tally unnecessary  medical  empire  and  medi- 
cal research  program  In  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  that  medical  standards  are  deficient 
or  that  the  accident  record  could  be  marked- 
ly Improved  by  tightening  those  standards 
or  changing  the  personnel  by  whom  candi- 
dates for  medical  certificates  are  examined. 

"In  short  we  have  had  the  unpleasant  ex- 
perience of  watching  a  lean  and  hungry 
agency   that   served   essential   needs   meta- 


morphose Into  a  fat  and  sated  agency  at- 
tempting to  serve  a  host  of  nonessential 
desires  and  achieve  Impractical  goals,"  the 
AOPA  docvmient  says. 

AOPA  pointed  out  that  it  was  handicapped 
In  making  its  study  by  the  absence  of  de- 
tailed FAA  Justification  for  Its  budget  re- 
quest. The  association  had  to  rely  upon 
sketchy  Information  contained  In  budget  In- 
formation available  to  the  public,  the  knowl- 
edge of  Its  staff  of  the  Agency  and  Its  func- 
tions and  records  of  past  hearings  held  by 
congressional  committees  upon  the  Agency's 
request  for  funds. 

In  Its  statement  sent  to  Congress,  AOPA 
explained  that  the  majority  of  Its  member- 
ship of  93,000  were  nonprofessional  pilots 
and  belonged  to  the  association  fcH-  the  serv- 
ices it  could  give  them,  rather  than  for  trade 
or  labor  purposes;  that  Its  members  owned 
and  flew  half  of  the  active  civil  aircraft  In 
the  United  States,  and  that  26  percent  of  the 
active  civil  pilots  In  the  United  States  are 
AOPA  members. 

Attached  Is  the  AOPA  doctmient  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  Little  of  FAA's  present 
level  of  activity  or  personnel  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  propnised  cuts  contained  In  It. 

Care  must  be  used  In  interpreting  the  dol- 
lar amounts  used  In  the  accompanying 
document.  The  format  Is  geared  to  the  Gov- 
ernment-style budget  request  submitted  to 
the  Congress  and  may  be  misleading  to  those 
not  familiar  with  the  form  of  appropriations 
requests.  For  example,  the  cutback  Indi- 
cated for  "Flight  service  stations,"  on  page  11 
of  the  AOPA  summary  from  $11,500,000  to 
zero  does  not  Indicate  a  recommendation  for 
discontinuance  of  such  facilities.  Instead, 
it  applies  only  to  the  FAA  request  for  some 
$11  million  in  additional  equipment  over  and 
above  that  which  they  now  have.  Dollar 
amounts  Indicated  under  "Facilities  and 
equipment,"  and  all  other  categories  except 
"Operations"  relate  to  additional  equipment 
and  material  programs.  In  other  words, 
these  amounts  are  now  spending  money  to 
be  used  for  further  expansion  of  the  FAA's 
programs,  and  are  additional  to  the  increases 
requested  for  personnel  and  administrative 
funds  under  "Operations." 

Generally  speaking,  permanent  employees 
of  the  FAA  are  Included  under  the  various 
"Operations"  categories.  Here  again,  the 
figures  must  be  examined  carefully.  The 
FAA  request  In  every  case  represents  an  in- 
crease over  their  present  authorized  staffing. 
The  AOPA  recommendation  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  dropping  existing  employees. 
RathK-  It  represents  elimination  of  expan- 
sion during  the  next  fiscal  year  and  poaslbly 
the  nonflUlng  of  vacancies  to  start  the 
Agency  on  the  road  to  a  lean  and  more  eco- 
nomical basis.  As  an  example,  the  AOPA 
recommendation  for  $170  million  for  air 
traffic  management  may  be  compared  with 
the  1962  level  of  $168  million  and  the  fiscal 
year  1963  level  of  $186  million,  representing 
only  a  $16  million  cutback  from  the  1963 
figure. 

Other  categories  similarly  must  be  viewed 
with  care  and  understanding.  Under  "Re- 
search and  development,"  AOPA  recom- 
mended a  figure  of  $30  million  for  air  traf- 
fic control  and  navigation  research  contracts 
and  work.  This  is  not  a  reduction  of  an 
existing  activity  but  is  new  money  which 
would  be  added  to  the  some  $270  million 
that  has  been  poured  Into  this  program  In 
the  last  6  years.  AOPA's  recommendation 
for  no  funds  for  the  FAA  to  use  In  aviation 
weather  research  Is  based  on  a  firm  conviction 
that  such  activity  shovUd  be  conducted  by 
the  Weather  Bureau.  FAA's  role  In  deter- 
mining aviation  weather  requirements  and 
the  transmission  of  weather  to  pilots,  needs 
Implementation  rather  than  research. 
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3VUUAUY    o»    AOPA    RscoMMnrDATTONS    oir 
AmmwATiowB  worn,  the  Civxl  AEBOMAtmcs 

BOAB*    AWO    THX    FiDKSAI.    AVIATION    AOKMCT 
PiSCAI.   Tbab   I9«4 

BUMICAIT 

We  h*v«  rvoominended  a  amall  lncrea««  In 
the  CAB'b  Bureau  of  SaXetj  staff  to  help  Im- 
prove our  knowledge  of  why  accldenU  hap- 
pen and  wbat  profitable  meaaures  we  can 
uike  to  Improve  general  aviation  safety. 

We  hav*  rvccnunended  selective  cuta  in  the 
PAA  budget  request  in  conlonnance  with  our 
necessarily  limited  knowledge  of  the  Agency's 
detailed  juatlflcatlons.  These  cuts  amount 
to  9293,638.000  or  approximately  36  percent  of 
the  FAA's  request. 

We  do  not  make  this  latter  recommenda- 
tion lightly.  Rather,  we  believe  our  perspec- 
tive aa  practicing  airmen  gives  us  a  compre- 
henalve  view  of  aeronautics  and  lis  relative 
Importanos  In  the  national  scheme.  As  citi- 
zens, taxpayers,  and  airmen  we  have  tried 
to  do  equal  Justice  to  the  national  weal  and 
th«  special  Interest  we  represent,  whose  fu- 
ture la  an  Inseparable  and  component  part 
of  that  public  Interest. 

crra.  AxaoNAUTics  bo.ard 
AOPA  recommendation :  CAB's  request  for 
an  Increaae  of  funds  should  be  granted  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  providing  •180,000. 
which  la  accompanied  by  an  Instruction  to 
the  Boerd  to  revoke  Public  Notice  No  13 
immediately  and  to  assume  the  full  load  of 
its  statutory  duty  to  investigate  all  accidents. 

federal  Aviation  Agency 
Operational 

Trafflo  management: 

FAAreqoeet $210,359,000 

AOPA   recommendation...     170,000.000 
FadHtlea  maintenance : 

PAA  request 222,962,000 

AOPA   recommendation    ..      180,000,000 
Administration       of       flight 
standards  program 

PAA  request 88,865,000 

AOPA   recommendation 20,000,000 

Administration    of    medical 
standards: 

PAA  request 4.002.000 

AOPA   recommendation 1,000,000 

Research  direction: 

PAA  request 10,955,000 

AOPA   recommendation 1.000,000 

Administration     of     airports 
program: 

PAA    request _.         8.507.000 

AOPA   recommendation 4,000.000 

rAcsLm  an  equipmbnt 

Air  traffle  control  centers  r 
PAA  request: 

Long-range  radar 18.400.000 

Automation    equipment.         2.  200.  000 
Other  center  facilities..       14,700.000 


Total 

S.s  100  orvi 

AOPA   recommendation... 

18,000,000 

Airport  traffic  control  towers: 
PAA  request : 

Terminal  area  radar 

Other  tower  faculties... 

23,  000,  000 
24,000,  000 

•njtal 

AOPA  recommendation- -. 

47,000,000 
15,000,  000 

Plight  serrlce  stations : 
PAAreqneet: 

Domestle 

International 

7.  900,000 
3,  600,000 

Total 

11    500  000 

0 

Federal  i4t>iaf<on  X^rnry^Contlnued 

FACILrms    AWD    KQUTP- 

Murr — continued 
Operations : 

Air  navigation  facilities: 
PAA  request . 

VORTAC .      .._      $31,300,000 

Lxjw  medium     frequency 

facilities 900.000 

Instrument  landing  sys- 
tems   5   300,  000 

Apprrmch   light  systems.  6.  700.  OOC 

Intermediate    fields 400.  OOO 


Total 

AOPA    recommendation 

Aircraft    and    related    equip- 
ment 
P.^A  reque.st 

Faciaty      flight      liLspec- 

tiun 

Training    ... 

Research  support 

L<:>f;lstlc  and  administra- 
tive  


44,  600.  000 
30.  000.  000 


Total 

AOPA    recommendailun 

Research,    test,    and    cvalu.t- 
tiun  facilillesi 
FAA  request 

Buildings,     CDnstriiction, 

and     impruveinent 

Equipn>eiit. .    . 
Prjti.'type    equipment 


Total 

AOPA    reconunendallon 

Housing,    utilities    and    niis- 
ceUttneous   facilities: 

FAA    request 

AOPA    recomniendaHon 

KDIEMtrH     AND    DE- 

VCI.OPMC.NT 

Air   traffic  control   and    navi- 
gation: 

F.\A    request 

.^OP.\    recommendation 

Aviation  weather: 

FA.^  reqiest 

AOPA    recommendation 

.Mrrraft  safety. 

PAA    request 

AOPA    recommendation 

.Airports  ■ 

F.A.\  request _ 

AOPA   recommendation 

Aviation  medicine: 

PAA    request ._ 

.■^OPA   recommendation    . . 

oxANTs-rN-Aro  roa 

ArRf>0«T 

y.KA  request : 

Contract     liquidation 

Grants   fur   construction- 


Total 

AOP.\    recommendation. 


NATIONAL    CAPITAL 
PARK3 

PAA  request: 

Operations     and     mainte- 
nance   

Construction 


Total. 


AOPA  reconunendatlon: 
Operations     and     mainte- 
nance  

Construction 


Total. 


•3.  916.  000 
6  131.  0«J0 
1.  5yO.  000 

575.  000 

12.  212.000 
6  OOO.  000 


10.  3un,  000 
1  910.  OOO 
2. 700.000 

15.  000  000 
5.  000.  OOO 


5.  000   000 
4.  000.  000 


41.  629.000 
30.  OOO.  000 

4,  285,  000 


5.  900,  000 
1,  182.  000 
2.004.  000 


20.  000.  000 
75.  000.  000 

95.  000,  000 
95.  000.  000 


8,  000.  OOO 
4.  6O0.  OOO 


12.600.000 


6.  827.  000 
1,  397.000 

8,  224,  000 


This  comments  on  budget  requests  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Pederal  Avl. 
ation  Agency. 

AIRCRAJT  OWNERS   AND   PILOTS    ASSOCIATION 

The  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association 
is  an  organization  which  provides  services  to 
more  than  92.000  members  located  In  every 
State  In  the  Union. 

Purpose.  It  was  formed  23  years  ago  to 
promuie.  pn  tecl.  and  represent  the  Interest 
of  It*  members;  to  further  the  art,  science 
and  Industry  of  aeronautics  and  the  pursuit 
of  flying,  to  promote  the  economy,  safety  and 
popularity  of  flight  In  aircraft  and  the  use 
of  aircr;\fi  by  members.  To  accomplish  these 
purpo.s<s  we  -seek  us  specific  objectives  maxi- 
mum freedom  of  the  airspace  for  all  user* 
consistent  with  safety.  Improved  aviation 
safety,  an  expanded  airport  system,  an  ej- 
ponded  system  of  air  navigation  aids,  pro- 
duction of  Improved  aircraft,  reduction  of 
frustrations  In  aircraft  ownership  and  use, 
facilitation  of  International  travel  by  private 
aircraft  and  wider  public  support  of  general 
aviation  requirements 

Concern:  Our  members  have  Indicated  t 
growing  concern  with  (a)  the  character  and 
dimension  of  Federal  Aviation  Agency  activ- 
ity ruid  lb)  the  continued  failure  of  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  to  properly  fulflll  Its  acci- 
dent Investigation  and  related  responsibili- 
ties. As  a  consequence,  we  are  submitting 
this  statement  on  behalf  of  our  membership. 
It  contains  AOPA's  recommendations  for 
amendments  to  the  budget  requests  made  by 
the  Agencies  named  above,  and  our  reasons 
for  those  recommendations  We  request  that 
this  statement  be  printed  In  the  record  of 
your  hearings  on  Independent  oflRces  appro- 
priations. 1964 

We  believe  that  It  will  be  helpful  to  the 
committee  In  evaluating  these  recommenda- 
tions to  provide  some  background  concerning 
the  composition  and  method  of  policy  formu- 
lation of  ovir  association. 

AOPA  staff:  To  serve  the  more  than  92.000 
AOPA  members  who  fly  for  business  and  rec- 
reational purposes,  we  have  assembled  a  full- 
time  staff  of  78  people.  Our  professional  staff 
Is  composed  of  specialists  who  are  acknowl- 
edged experts  In  their  respective  flelds.  We 
cover  virtually  every  field  of  slgnlflcant  In- 
terest to  the  owner  or  pilot  of  a  noncommer- 
cial aircraft.  Many  of  these  flelds  are  also 
of    Interest    to   commercial    operators. 

Membership:  Half  of  the  active  general 
aviation  aircraft  In  the  United  States  are 
owned  and  operated  by  our  members  More 
than  26  percent  of  the  active  pilots  arc  our 
members:  66  percent  of  our  members  hold 
private  certificates.  25  percent  hold  commer- 
cial certificates.  2  percent  hold  airline  trans- 
pxjrt  ratings.  8  percent  hold  student  certifi- 
cates and  the  balance  are  pilots  In  military 
service  AOPA  Is  not  a  professional  or  trade 
association.  The  majority  of  our  memben 
are  nonprofessional  pilots  and  therefore  do 
not  loin  for  the  usual  professional  or  com- 
mercial reasons,  characteristic  nf  unions  or 
business  trade  associations.  AOPA  Is  u  serv- 
ice organization. 

Method  of  policy  f.  rmulatlon-  Your  com- 
mittee members  will  recognize  the  Inherent 
problem  In  policy  formulation  In  an  orga- 
nization with  so  large  a  membership  It  Is 
not  unlike  your  own  problems  In  represent- 
ing your  constituents  on  specific  Issues. 
Like  you.  we  pay  very  close  attention  to  the 
nature,  character,  substance  and  volume  of 
our  mall  from  our  members  AOPA  policy 
Is  formulated.  In  the  light  of  member  com- 
ment, by  the  professional  staff  members, 
who  combine  their  extensive  knowledge, 
background  and  understanding  of  aviation 
problems  Our  rapid  growth  in  24  years  from 
zero  to  92,000  members,  is  practical  testi- 
mony to  the  success  of  this  method  and  the 
accuracy  with  which  our  staff  reflects  mem- 
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ber  desires — for  we  are  completely  dependent 
upon  member  dues  voluntarily  paid. 

Handicap:  Your  committee  Is  aware  that, 
due  to  the  ground  rules  Imposed,  we  are  not 
.acquainted  with  the  detailed  budget  requests 
:.nd  Justifications  therefor.  As  a  conse- 
quence, we  must  base  our  recommendations 
i:pon  the  meager  details  presented  In  the 
Presidents  published  budget  In  combina- 
tion with  our  knowledge  of  Agency  programs, 
p:i<:t  and  present.  You  may  wish  to  question 
the  basis  upon  which  we  have  arrived  at  our 
recommendations  for  budget  amendments. 
We  can  only  plead  that  In  the  absence  of 
Knowledge  of  the  detailed  Justlflcatlons  pre- 
sented by  the  agencies,  we  can  only  exercise 
our  best  Judgment  as  to  precisely  how  much 
and  where  to  cut. 

Regard  for  officials:  Let  us  also  say  at  the 
out-set  that  we  entertain  the  highest  regard 
for  the  principal  officials  responsible  for  these 
two  agencies.  Mr.  Boyd  and  his  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  are  ex- 
emplary public  officials.  Mr.  Halaby  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  Is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  best  Administrators  yet  to  head 
either  CAA  or  PAA  Our  differences  with 
these  gentlemen  are  limited  to  the  scope  and 
direction  of  their  Agencies"  programs. 

CU'IL  AERONALTICS  BOARD 

AOPA's  present  interest  In  Board  activities 
centers  upon  the  Bureau  of  Safety  program 
and  we  are  limiting  our  comments  accord- 
ingly. 

AOPA  recommendation:  CAB's  request  for 
an  Increase  of  funds  should  be  granted  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  providing  9180,000, 
which  Is  accompanied  by  an  Instruction  to 
the  B<iard  to  revoke  Public  Notice  No.  13  im- 
mediately and  to  assume  the  full  load  of  Its 
statutory   duty   to   Investigate   all  accidents. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  like  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  at  1938  before  It,  spe- 
cifically directs  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  Investigate  all  accidents.  The  Board  has 
not  shouldered  this  responsibility  since  It  Is- 
sued Public  Notice  No.  13  almost  10  years 
ago.  The  Board  does  not  Investigate  non- 
fatal accidents  Involving  light  aircraft;  l.e., 
under  12.500  pounds  gross  weight. 

The  Board  s  failure  to  assume  Its  full  role 
In  safety  matters  has  produced  these  re- 
sults: 

(a)  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  must 
bear  a  burden  which  properly  belongs  to 
the  Board. 

( b )  The  check  on  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
operations  provided  by  an  independent  acci- 
dent Investigation  program  Is  Incomplete. 

(c)  The  Board  Is  and  has  been  unable  to 
provide  accxirate  up-to-date  twicldent  statis- 
tics In  the  depth  and  variety  needed  by  both 
industry  and  Government  to  assess  properly 
the  utility  of  past,  existing  or  proposed  safety 
programs  relating  to  general  aviation. 

The  total  number  of  accidents  each  year 
not  Investigated  by  the  Board  Is  In  the  order 
of  4  500.  One  additional  Investigator  In  each 
of  the  10  field  offices,  If  assigned  to  this  task, 
would  produce  an  average  workload  of  ap- 
proximately 2  Investigations  per  man  per 
day.  In  our  Judgment  such  a  workload  is 
rea.sonable.  Most  of  these  investigations  are 
relatively  simple,  since  the  crew  Is  alive  to 
tell  what  happened  and  the  dfimage  is  gen- 
er:illy  minor  la  character. 

We  also  believe  that  the  Washington  office 
needs  five  additional  people  to  augment  the 
Bureau  of  Safety  staff  devoted  to  safety 
analysis,  data  processing,  statistics  and  safety 
studies. 

The  total  cost  for  payroll  and  expenses  for 
15  people  for  the  program  outlined  above 
would  not  exceed  $180,000.  This  amount  Is 
p'.lKhtly  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  budget 
Increase  requested  by  the  Board.  We  ask  the 
committee  to  allow  at  least  this  much  in- 
crease and  to  earmark  Its  use  for  the  pur- 
poses we  have  outlined. 
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The  graph  in  flgtire  1  of  the  appendix  ( and 
which  is  based  upon  CAB  reported  data) 
shows  the  trend  of  ntunbers  of  accidents 
which  constitute  the  basic  workload  of  the 
Board's  Bureau  of  Safety.  It  does  not  indi- 
cate that  the  number  of  accidents  Is  increas- 
ing significantly  despite  the  steady  Increase 
In  the  volume  of  aviation  operations  over  the 
past  several  years.  In  our  judgment  there  Is 
no  valid  basis  for  any  expectation  that  the 
Bureau's  basic  workload  is  likely  to  In- 
crease substantially  In  the  Immediate  future. 
Therefore  Increased  stafB^ng  does  not  appear 
warranted  on  this  basis. 

rEOERAL    AVIATION    AGENCY 

We  approach  the  task  of  commenting  upon 
the  PAA  budget  request  with  considerable 
reluctance  and  some  apprehension.  Reluc- 
tance, because  we  remember  so  vividly  those 
times  Just  a  few  years  back  when  it  was  so 
dUBctilt  to  get  adequate  sums  of  money  ap- 
propriated for  aviation  purposes.  We  ob- 
serve that  much  good  has  been  accomplished 
with  the  funds  that  have  been  supplied.  We 
have  noted  the  tendency  to  oscillate  between 
supplying  too  little  and  supplying  too  much. 
Purthermore,  we  know  that  some  will  think 
It  odd  that  we,  the  representatives  of  a  siza- 
ble aviation  Interest,  should  do  anything  to 
reduce  the  funds  appropriated  for  aviation 
purposes,  however  questionably  used.  We  are 
apprehensive  that  many  will  misunderstand 
our  motives  and  some  will  even  believe  that 
we  have  sold  aviation  down  the  river. 

Let  us  explain  our  position  as  clearly  as 
we  know  how.  We  still  believe  in  aviation. 
We  still  believe  that  the  benefits  aviation 
provides  our  society  far  outweigh  any  pen- 
alties it  may  Impose.  We  still  believe  that 
travel  through  the  skies  with  the  widest  pos- 
sible freedom  will  bring  undreamed  of  ad- 
vantages to  our  world.  We  still  believe  that 
sizable  sums  of  money  can  be  spent  profit- 
ably for  aviation  purposes  In  the  public  in- 
terest. And  we  still  believe  that  a  total  ab- 
sence of  regulation  would  lead  to  chaos  in 
the  air. 

At  the  same  time,  we  also  represent  mem- 
bers who  pay  somewhat  more  than  average 
taxes.  We  have  watched  since  1950  the  PAA 
approprialtons  for  Its  basic  functions  of  op- 
erations, facilities,  equipment,  research  and 
development  grow  at  the  average  rate  of 
15  percent  per  year.  We  have  watched  the 
safety  record  continue  its  prior  improve- 
ment through  the  first  half  of  the  decade  of 
the  fifties  and  then  level  out  so  that  since 
that  time  no  significant  change  Is  apparent. 
During  this  same  period  from  1950  on,  the 
number  of  civil  aircraft  has  Increased  at  the 
rate  of  3  percent  per  year,  the  number  of 
airmen  at  31/2  percent  per  year  and  the  num- 
ber of  plane  miles  in  civil  aviation  at  7  per- 
cent per  year.  In  the  fifties  the  cost  of  basic 
PAA  functions  grew  from  91,510  to  94,375 
per  civil  aircraft  registration,  from  9230  to 
$624  per  pilot  and  from  8c  to  17c  per  air- 
craft mile.  We  have  watched  the  ntmiber 
of  controllers  quadruple  from  4,000  to  17,000 
in  the  last  10  years,  and  the  PAA  now  em- 
ploys one  man  for  every  two  active  civil  air- 
craft. The  appendix,  attached  hereto,  pro- 
vides further  detail  In  tabular  form  on  most 
of  these  items. 

We  have  watched  the  PAA  personnel  and 
payroll  take  larger  slices  of  the  Federal 
budget.  The  PAA  now  accounts  for  3.2  per- 
cent of  the  personnel  and  4.3  percent  of  the 
money  in  the  nondefense  Federal  pa3rroll. 
If  we  include  defense,  the  FAA  accounts  for 
1.8  percent  of  the  personnel  and  2.4  percent 
of  the  total  Pederal  payroll.  Who  says  that 
aviation  has  not  made  Its  mark?  While  the 
average  Federal  employee  draws  about  9524 
per  month  in  pay,  the  average  FAA  employee 
draws  about  9760  per  month;  an  average 
difference  amounting  to  over  92,800  per  year. 
We  have  also  noted  the  proposal  In  the  fiscal 
year   1964  budget   for   35   special    grades  at 


salaries  of  920,000  plus  for  each;  6  GS-18's 
at  920,000;  27  GS-17*s  at  918,000-920,000;  76 
GS-16's  at  916,000-$18.000;  665  GS-15'B  at 
914,000-917,000;  and  1,944  GS-14'8  at  912,000 
or  more.  No  wonder  people  are  leaving  the 
aviation  Industry  In  droves  to  seek  employ- 
ment In  Pederal  aviation. 

We  have  watched  the  cadre  of  competent, 
trained  personnel  become  so  diluted  by  the 
explosive  expansion  of  the  Agency  that  many 
key  positions  are  now  staffed  by  persons  de- 
ficient In  technical  knowledge  and  opera- 
tional experience  of  the  subjects  they  must 
administer.  This  reached  a  high  point  when 
an  individual  who  was  not  a  certificated  pilot 
was  app)olnted  and  served  as  Director  of 
Flight  Standards.  The  very  essence  of  this 
Job  is  the  regulation  of  pilots  and  aircraft 
operations. 

We  have  watched  while  all  manner  of 
devices  have  been  used  to  Justify  ever  larger 
appropriations,  some   valid,  some  fallacious. 

We  hftve  watched  larger  sums  of  money 
Justified  to  Improve  safety  while  the  general 
aviation  safety  record  has  remained  almost 
constant  for  6  years  and  the  air  carrier  rate, 
due  to  numbers  too  small  for  valid  statistical 
purposes,  has  fluctuated  In  an  inconclusive 
manner. 

We  have  watched  even  larger  sums  Justi- 
fied to  improve  the  air  traffic  system,  only  to 
experience  little  In  real  improvement.  The 
Agency  apparently  has  not  yet  recognized 
that  we  Bimply  cannot  afford  the  astro- 
nomical cost  of  a  complete  jKwsltlve  control 
system.  Yet  we  note  that  the  Administrator 
last  year  assured  the  House  subcommittee  in 
Its  hearings  that  total  positive  control — with 
a  couple  of  minor  exceptions — was  his  ob- 
jective. He  has  been  careful  not  to  say  this 
where  general  aviation  i>eople  can  hear. 

We  have  watched  the  Agency  Justify 
larger  appropriations  for  Inspection  and  sur- 
veillance while  It  neglected  to  take  advan- 
tage of  Its  opportunities  for  delegation  of 
many  of  its  responsibilities  to  qualified  in- 
dustry representatives.  Thus  industry  flight 
examiners  have  declined  from  several  thou- 
sand to  a  few  hundred. 

We  have  watched  while  Federal  safety  reg- 
ulation of  civil  aviation  has  moved  more 
and  more  from  a  protective  charewiter — 
which  prohibits  malpractice — towards  a  co- 
ercive character — which  demands  conform- 
ance with  procedures,  practices,  and  limita- 
tions decided  upon  administratively. 

We  have  watched  the  building  of  a  totally 
unnecessary  medical  empire  and  medical  re- 
search program  In  the  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence that  medical  standards  are  deficient 
or  that  the  accident  record  could  be  mark- 
edly Improved  by  tightening  those  standards 
or  changing  the  jsersonnel  by  whom  candi- 
dates for  medical  certificates  are  examined. 

In  short,  we  have  had  the  unpleasant  ex- 
perience of  watching  a  lean  and  hungry 
Agency  that  served  essential  needs  meta- 
morphose Into  a  fat  and  sated  Agency  at- 
tempting to  serve  a  host  of  nonessential 
desires  and  achieve  impractical  goals.  Re- 
grettably, the  Agency  has  had  a  lot  of 
help  from  a  shortsighted  industry  in  this 
metamorphosis.  Operators  have  asked  for 
services  they  wanted — but  not  badly 
enough  to  pay  for  if  that  was  the  only 
way  to  get  them.  Professional  pilots  have 
requested  better  facilities  to  make  their 
relatively  easy  Job  even  easier  and  to  elim- 
inate the  need  to  exercise  the  skill  and 
Judgment  for  which  they  are  paid.  Air 
carrier  interests  have  gotten  many  of  their 
demands  for  improvements  to  airports  and 
the  air  traffic  system  provided  for  by  the 
public  purse  but  have  resisted  vigorously 
and  successfully  all  efforts  to  extend  the  tax 
on  aviation  fuel. 

While  the  Agency  and  some  segments  of 
the  industry  have  sought  expansion  of  what 
we  view  as  nonessential   services,  absolute 
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mttvtf,  and  total  reliability,  one  admlnla- 
tratlon  aftar  another  has  requested  direct 
ua*r  ehagfjtm  to  help  offset  the  soaring  coet 
of  thas*  |mr*ulta.  Each  year,  the  Congress 
tuw  ylektod  a  little  more   to  these  requesu 

We  had  tboufht  that,  aa  taxpayers  gen- 
erally and  gaaoline  taxpayers  specifically,  we 
were  paytnc  our  user  charge  for  the  air 
traffic  aytam.  Just  a«  by  the  same  means  we 
pay  (or  our  uae  of  the  public  streets  and 
highway*.  W*  still  think  this  la  true  and 
that  the  aaiiM  principlea  which  apply  to  high- 
way ua«  oucht  to  apply  to  air  traffic  system 
use.  Both  uyttrnxoM  are  eeaentlai  parts  of  that 
national  tranaportatlon  system  which  la  the 
indlspenaabla  means  by  which  we  bind  the 
economy  feofether  and  make  It  operate.  We 
do  not  think  that  use  of  a  part  of  thla  sys- 
tem conveys  measurable  special  benefits  to 
the  direct  user  In  contradistinction  to  those 
which  aoenie  to  the  Indirect  user  Thus,  in 
our  Tlew,  the  tlnie  haa  arrived  when  we  must 
make  our  thoughts  known  to  the  Appro- 
priations Ooounlttees  regarding  the  Oovern- 
ment's  role  In  financing  aviation  activities. 

We  bellere  the  only  valid  excuse  for  gov- 
ernmental aetlTlty  in  any  field  la  that  such 
activity  la  In  the  public  Interest  Being  In  the 
public  Interest,  it  should  be  supported  by 
the  general  fund  of  the  Public  Treasury. 
Conversely,  the  Oovernxnent  should  avoid 
providing  services  not  in  the  public  Interest. 
The  provision  of  services  which  merit  user 
charges  Is  not  a  proper  function  of  govern- 
ment; It  la  Instead  the  proper  function  of 
private  enterprise. 

In  consideration  of  these  things,  we  be- 
lieve It  la  aeeantlsl  for  us  to  review  critically 
the  aviation  aervlces  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, determine  which  In  our  view  are 
essential  to  the  public  Interest,  and  advlae 
you  acoosdlngly.  We  further  believe  that 
such  an  appraisal  must  be  baaed  upon  the 
safety-risk  as  reflected  by  the  long-term  ac- 
cident record  and  an  efficiency  Index  In 
terms  of  cost  per  aircraft  unit  traveled. 

Operations 

Traffic  management : 

PAArequeet $210,359,000 

AOPA  reconunendatlon 170.000.000 

This  would  be  a  cutback  to  a  level  of  ac- 
Uvlty  between    1962   and    1963. 

Much  of  the  service  provided  la  unnec- 
essary. Operators  file  IFR  flight  plana  for 
flights  In  V7R  conditions.  The  airlines  have 
done  this  habitually  since  1957  and  their 
accident  rate  shows  no  significant  benefit 
We  understand  the  military  are  exp>andlng 
thla  practice  In  connection  with  adminis- 
trative flights.  By  thla  practice,  an  unnec- 
essary load  Is  placed  on  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol system  so  that  now  the  system  la  btisler 
in  good  weather  than  in  bad — when  Its 
service  la  sseentlal. 

The  practice  of  filing  IFR  in  VFR  condi- 
tions should  be  severely  limited  to  marginal 
weather  situations  or  abolished  altogether. 

During  House  appropriations  hearings  In 
1963,  thla  exchange  occurred 

"Chairman  Thomas.  Does  It  add  up  to 
this:  That  you  are  working  toward  and  hope 
to  eventually  control  every  plane  from  the 
minute  It  takes  off  In  the  continental  United 
States  until  It  sets  down,  using  all  the  equip- 
ment that  Is  neceesary?  Is  that  the  ultimate 
control  In  safety?  Is  that  what  you  are 
working  toward? 

"iir.  Halamt.  That  Is  almost  exactly  right. 
Mr.  Chairman.  There  are  a  few  categories  of 
flight  that  we  do  not  need  to  control  and  I 
hope  would  never  try  to  control — the  duster, 
dusting  a  field;  the  rancher,  going  back  and 
forth  from  his  ranch  to  a  small  country  air- 
port. On  the  other  hand,  the  rancher  who 
wanted  to  come  Into  Phoenix  In  the  midst 
of  air  carrier  and  military  traffic  would  have 


to  enter  the  system  and  subject  himself  to 
control  " 

Presumably,  the  pilot  simply  cannot  be 
trusted  to  know  or  do  anything  right.  He 
must  be  told  what  to  do  and  when,  from 
start  to  flnlsh  of  the  flight  How  then,  we 
wonder,  did  we  manage  to  build  the  world's 
greatest  aviation  activity  on  a  system  which 
depended  primarily  on  pilots? 

If  present  ATC  system  coats  are  remotely 
representative  of  the  magnitude  of  cost  we 
face  under  a  concept  of  total  poeltlve  control, 
then  aviation  appropriations  could  even- 
tually rival  those  fcjr  national  defense.  The 
PAA  la  already  the  eighth  largest  executive 
office  In  Government  -<jnly  Defense.  Post  Of- 
flce.  Veterans'  Administration.  Agriculture. 
Treasury.  Health,  Education,  and  Welf.ire. 
and  Interior  are  larger  No  other  regulatory 
body  of  any  other  transportation  nicxle  la  re- 
m<Jtely  as  lar«e  though  other  modes  use  more 
vehicles  and  move  more  tonnage  The  traf- 
flc  control  function  the  PAA  la  presently 
straining  to  cope  with  Is  getierated  by  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  aircraft  operating 
mostly  from  leas  than  300  tower-controlled 
airports  out  of  over  7.800  alrp<irt8  In  regular 
use  A  recent  survey  by  our  ajisixri.itlon 
shows  that  only  about  3  percent  of  the  gen- 
eral aviation  hours  flown  Is  under  IFR  rules. 
If  we  must  have  7,000  more  towers  at  over 
•440,000  each  for  Installation  plus  operating 
and  maintenance  costs  thereafter,  and  the 
system  capacity  to  handle  30  times  the  pres- 
ent general  aviation  load  in  flying  time  and 
5  times  the  load  in  units  to  bring  this  posi- 
tive control  concept  to  fruit,  then  in  our  es- 
timation the  persons  responsible  for  this  con- 
cept do  not  know  the  temper  of  the  American 
taxpayer  or  the  user  who  will  have  to  pay  for 
It.  If  our  present  system  represents  an  In- 
vestment of  91  billion  as  the  Administrator 
has  claimed,  then  this  positive  control  sys- 
tem Is  likely  to  cost  us  a  capital  Investment 
of  tas  billion  If  we  can  have  It.  for  that  lit- 
tle. This  la  an  amount  exceeding  one-fourth 
the  total  national  budget  Anyone  who 
doubts  this  can  inquire  as  to  why  our  pres- 
ent system  with  its  limited  capacity  costs  so 
much,  for  our  estimate  is  only  a  simple 
straight  line  projection 

Nor  Is  positive  control  as  presently  con- 
ceived a  guarantee  that  ;io  accident  will 
occur.  All  of  the  elements  of  pK)8ltlve  con- 
trol were  present  when  the  New  York  mid- 
air collision  occurred.  They  were  also  pres- 
ent when  the  Springfield  holding  pattern 
Incident  occurred  Batteries  of  radar  scopes; 
all  the  radio  one  could  ask  for;  trained  con- 
trollers; complete  elimination  of  VFR  traffic; 
all  the  elements  of  positive  control  were  pres- 
ent— and  they  failed  No  system  Is  error 
proof 

We  are  wUUni?  to  support  the  establish- 
ment of  positive  control  above  24,000  feet 
provided  VFR  op>eratlon«  above  this  level  are 
available  under  reiifionable  conditions  to  the 
avera^je  aircraft  CJenerul  aviation  already 
haa  many  aircraft  capable  of  operating  In 
this  airspace  We  also  suspect  the  military 
will  still  require  allowance  of  some  VFR  op- 
erations above  this  altitude 

The  Contfresa  should  note  that  those  peo- 
ple In  Industry  who  plead  for  more  air  traffic 
control  by  the  Federal  Oovt-rnment  and  i^et 
It  are  In  effect  transferring  many  of  their 
liabilities  to  the  Government  This  is  no 
small  relief,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter  In 
dealing  with  tort  claims  At  the  same  time 
these  same  people  have  demonstrated  a  re- 
markable reluctance  to  be  assessed  for  the 
cost  of  the  controls  they  demand  or  the 
liabilities  the  air  traffic  control  system 
relieves  them  of 

One  of  the  connotations  of  positive  con- 
trol In  air  traffic  Is  the  provision  of  an  all- 
area-radar  environment  As  nearly  as  we 
can  ascertain,  the  cost  of  long-range  radars 


has  been  averaging  about  sa.eoO.OOO.  The 
58  of  these  Installed  so  far  has  enabled  posi- 
tive control  above  24,000  except  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  mountainous  areas  In  the  West. 
This  aspect  of  the  system  so  far  represents 
an  Investment  of  approximately  *145  mil- 
lion. Again,  It  l>ecomes  apparent  that  the 
cost  of  a  system  which  will  provide  control 
capability  down  to  the  ground  Is  fantastic 
and  beyond  our  means.  If  we  Intend  to  devote 
any  substantial  funds  to  other  essential  pub- 
He  efforts. 

The  growth  of  the  various  factors  which 
generate  workload,  aside  from  paperwork 
and  the  effects  of  Parkliiaon's  Law.  has  been 
at  a  lesser  rate  than  the  growth  of  FAA  ex- 
pendltures  During  the  period  1950  to  1962, 
the  average  annual  growth  In  number  of 
airmen  has  been  3.5  percent;  in  number  of 
aircraft.  3  percent:  in  number  of  plane  miles, 
7  percent;  In  number  of  Instrument  ap- 
proaches. 10  percent;  In  number  of  contracts, 
14  percent;  In  number  of  aircraft  operations, 
4  7  percent  During  this  same  period  the 
average  annual  growth  In  CAA-FAA  expend- 
itures, omitting  airport  aid.  National  Capl- 
tal  airports,  and  supersonic  transports,  has 
been  15  percent.  And  the  number  of  con- 
trollers has  quadrupled. 

One  of  the  primary  excuses  for  this  absurd 
expansion  has  been  that  high  speed  makes 
visual  separation  by  pilots  Impractical  and 
that  therefore  positive  control  from  the 
ground  Is  essential  to  avoid  midair  collision. 
If  this  were  really  true,  and  It  worked,  then 
pilots  and  operators  should  be  demanding 
aircraft  without  windows  so  that  they  could 
not  possibly  see  outside  and  would  have  to 
depend  on  the  air  traffic  control  system  for 
separation.  They  aren't.  As  previously 
stated,  this  positive  control  system,  with  all 
the  controls,  all  the  fancy  radar,  all  the  ex- 
pensive multlchanneled  radios,  and  complete 
Instrument  conditions  so  the  pilots  could 
not  see,  failed  to  assure  separation  In  the 
case  of  the  Unlted-TWA  accident  over  New 
York  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  collision  prob- 
lem has  not  yet  been  solved  In  a  slow  speed, 
two-dimensional  environment  where  the 
vehicles  can  even  stop  dead  still  or  back  up: 
they  still  collide  The  maritime  Interests 
still  have  a  substantial  number  of  ship  col- 
lisions despite  good  rules  of  the  road,  radar, 
noise  devices,  and  a  constant  watch.  Stem 
realism  on  this  matter  must  consider  the 
strong  probability  that  there  Is  no  practical 
way  to  eliminate  the  occurrence  of  people. 
boats,  autos.  or  aircraft  bumping  Into  each 
other — If  that  is.  we  would  do  anything  but 
devote  attention  to  avoiding  each  other  If 
we  live,  we  must  accept  reasonable  risks 
Considering  all  the  foregoing,  we  believe  that 
the  midair  collision  experience  Is  low  In 
the  period  1938  60,  the  CAB  reports  the  oc- 
currence of  410  such  accidents  or  an  average 
of  18  per  year  Only  32  of  these  Involved 
air  carrier  aircraft  or  an  average  of  1  4  per 
year.  "The  highest  possible  degree  of  safety" 
does  not  mean  perfection  unless  we've  lost 
our  perspective  on  the  nature  and  limita- 
tions of  man. 

Yet  another  facet  of  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol problem  Is  reflected  by  the  alarming 
Increase  In  the  t<3rt  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  alleged  failures  to  properly  exe- 
cute the  control  function  the  Agency  seeks 
to  extend  If  nothing  else  dtjes,  this  should 
signal  a  warning  to  the  Agency  to  go  slow 
In  assuming  more  respKinslblUty  for  control 
At  the  end  of  1962  there  were  over  300  claims 
exceeding  $120  million  pending  against  the 
Government  as  a  result  of  aviation  accidents, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
Two  hundred  and  eighty-three  of  these  cases 
involved  the  Air  Traffic  Service.  By  com- 
parison, there  were  only  82  such  claims  on 
July    1.    1961. 
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The  FAA  has  also  entered  Into  carto- 
graphic design  and  the  acctimulaUon  of 
aeronautical  data,  two  functions  formerly 
performed  satisfactorily  enough  for  the  ptir- 
pose  to  be  served.  While  aeronautical  charts 
were  not  as  up  to  date  as  they  should  b»^ 
they  still  aren't.  The  critical  factor  Is  not 
whether  data  is  accumulated  or  charts  are 
redesigned — these  can  be  done  and  were 
being  done  when  practlcid  by  the  Cocut  and 
Geodetic  Stirvey.  The  critical  factor  lay  in 
the  Inadequacy  of  funds  for  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  to  produce  up-to-date  charts. 
This  deficiency  still  remains  and  so  long  as 
It  remains — most  of  the  PAA  Flight  Data 
Center  functions  are  pointless  so  far  aa  the 
majority  of  pilots  are  concerned.  The  Flight 
Data  Center  has  also  engaged  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  pointless  set  of  standards  for  aoro- 
nautlcal  charts.  This  took  manpower  for  a 
completely  unnecessary  exercise  to  remedy  a 
potential  deficiency  which  had  never  caused 
any  significant  trouble.  Empire  building 
such  as  represented  by  the  Plight  Data  CJen- 
ter  should  be  halted  and  pruned  back  to 
practical  levels. 

In  yet  another  fashion,  the  Air  Traffic 
Service,  through  Its  flight  service  stations, 
has  Jeopardized  the  pllot-to-forecaster  com- 
munications service  experiment  currently 
under  research  and  development  supervision. 
We  note  that  PAA  has  programed  no  funds 
for  Uie  continuation  of  this  experiment  or 
for  eystemwlde  Implementation  In  the  fiscal 
year  1964  budget.  Yet  no  new  program  In 
recent  years  has  generated  such  acceptance  or 
gone  so  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  major 
safety  problem  in  flight  operations:  coping 
with  the  weather.  We  understand  there  la 
some  possibility  that  the  Weather  Bureau 
may  assume  this  program  next  year  and  we 
hope  It  will,  but  we  cannot  overlook  the 
Jeopardy  placed  on  this  program  by  at- 
tempts to  subrogate  It  to  serve  flight  service 
station  desires. 

In  view  of  all  the  foregoing,  we  believe 
traffic  management  expenditures  should  be 
gradually  reduced  to  the  1957  level  over  a 
period  of  3  years. 

Facilities  maintenance: 

FAA    request $222,962,000 

AOPA   recommendation 180.000,000 

Our  reasoning  with  respect  to  traffic  man- 
agement is  also  valid  for  facilities  mainte- 
nance. The  character  of  our  recommended 
cut  Is  the  same;  1  e.,  to  return  over  a  3-year 
period  to  a  1957  level  of  expenditure. 

It  needs  to  be  recognized  that  much  of  the 
growth  in  facilities  maintenance  has  been 
a  result  of  acqiilsltlon  of  complex  electronic 
equipment.  This  equipment  was  supposed 
to  practically  eliminate  air  traffic  safety 
problems  and  Inefficiencies  in  use  of  the  air- 
space. As  a  practical  result  It  has  produced 
an  exchange  of  one  set  of  disadvantages  for 
another  equally  disagreeable  set  of  disad- 
vantages. 

Administration  of  flight  stand- 
ards program: 

F.\A    request $88,865,000 

AOPA   recommendation 20.000,000 

Rather  than  expanding  its  reliance  upon 
competent  Industry  agents  to  execute  more 
and  more  of  Its  regulatory  functions,  the 
PAA  has  generally  reduced  the  number  per- 
mitted to  act  In  Its  behalf.  The  flrst  recom- 
mendation of  Project  Horizon — an  effort  the 
Administrator  has  commented  U];>on  with 
substantial  satisfaction — regarding  general 
aviation  was  that  "the  FAA  should  expand 
the  designee  system  under  which  many  ac- 
tivities formerly  performed  by  FAA  personnel 
can  be  done  by  qualified  and  certified  non- 
governmental agencies."  We  think  that  if 
the  Agency  will  pursue  a  vigorous  program 
to  expand  designation  In  all  possible  areas  of 


Its  flight  standards  program.  It  will  be  prac- 
tical to  reduce  expenditures  by  the  degree 
recommended.  The  comparable  program  in 
1058  was  supported  with  $18,792,359.  Much 
of  the  work  load  the  Agency  now  supports  was 
aelf-created  by  eliminating  designations, 
neglecting  to  make  designations  in  already 
established  categories,  and  by  falling  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  for  designation  in  new 
categories  such  as  type  certification. 

Nor  has  the  Agency  shown  any  inclina- 
tion to  delegate  responsibilities  to  well-estab- 
lished and  Identifiable  operators  such  as  the 
airlines  and  then  to  evaluate  their  perform- 
ance on  the  basis  of  their  safety  record, 
though  this  Is  one  of  the  few  areas  in  which 
we  have  complete  and  dependable  statistics. 
Use  of  objective  standards  for  evaluation 
would  bring  order  to  industry  and  Agency 
efforts  as  well  as  offer  reassurance  to  the 
public  and  help  to  minimize  the  hysteria 
which  blossoms  into  life  following  each  Iso- 
lated accident.  Use  of  objective  standards 
would  aid  greatly  in  simplifying  the  FAA's 
task  and  reducing  Its  budget  requirements. 

Much  of  the  rest  of  the  Agency's  workload 
In  flight  standards  has  been  created  by  de- 
voting effort  to  marginal  programs  which 
picked  at  insignificant  deficiencies  in  safety 
standards  or  Industry  performance.  Rule- 
making efforts  In  the  areas  of  crop  dusting 
and  air  taxi  operations  are  just  two  examples. 

No  small  part  of  the  Agency's  problem  in 
arriving  at  a  proper  perspective — and  we 
claim  It  hasnt  gained  It  yet — with  respect  to 
aviation  regulations,  lies  in  Its  self-generated 
compulsion  to  try  to  provide,  as  nearly  as  it 
can.  complete  security  and  stirvelllance  of 
the  Industry.  No  doubt  some  of  this  com- 
pulsion is  defensive  to  forestall  or  prepare 
for  criticism  and  alleged  failure  to  do  Its 
duty  properly.  Some  is  honest  worry.  And 
some  Is  pure  empire  building.  In  any  case, 
the  Agency's  Interest  Is  all-pervasive.  Vir- 
tually no  detail  is  too  small  or  insignificant 
for  its  attention  and  concern.  You  cannot 
change  a  tire  or  replace  a  spark  plug  but  the 
Agency  is  concerned  with  who  did  It,  when, 
and  how. 

Administration  of  medical  stand- 
ards: 

PAA   request $4,002,000 

AOPA  recommendation 1.000,000 

The  medical  standards  program  has  ex- 
panded beyond  all  reasonable  bounds.  The 
safety  record  has  never  shown  evidence  that 
medical  standards  were  deficient  or  that 
any  improvement  In  them  would  cause  a 
significant  Improvement  in  the  safety  rec- 
ord. Despite  this  lack  of  justification,  the 
Agency  has  embarked  upon  extensive  re- 
search programs,  reduction  of  those  au- 
thorized to  give  medical  examinations,  and 
educational  programs  in  civil  aeromedlclne. 

Actually,  some  years  ago  while  the  CAB 
still  possessed  safety  rulemaking  authority, 
they  were  considering  the  advisability  of 
eliminating  any  medical  certificate  require- 
ments for  private  pilots.  We  find  consider- 
able merit  in  such  a  proposal.  The  task  of 
piloting  the  average  general  aviation  airplane 
Is  not  so  arduous  or  critical  as  to  require 
much  In  the  way  of  physical  capacity. 
Women  and  children  do  it.  So  do  elderly 
men.  Actually,  piloting  Is  less  demanding 
of  imwavering  attention  than  driving  a  car — 
and  so  far  as  we  know  only  one  State  re- 
quires a  physical  examination  to  drive  a  car — 
although  practically  all  make  simple  tests 
for  vision.  In  short,  the  medical  standards 
should  be  relaxed  rather  than  tightened. 

Until  1959  any  licensed  physician,  without 
special  FAA  designation,  was  authorized  to 
give  private  pilot  physical  examinations. 
The  FAA  canceled  this  privilege  and  now 
only  designated  physicians  are  so  authorized. 
Where  formerly  tens  of  thousands  of  family 


physicians  could  give  these  examinations, 
which  are  no  more  complicated  than  those 
one  takes  for  a  life  Instirance  policy,  now 
only  about  6,000  can  do  so.  (The  Civil  Air 
Surgeon  will  probably  respond  that  Insur- 
ance companies  designate  their  examiners 
but  this  is  not  comparable  for  two  reasons: 
(1)  the  Insurance  company  is  a  private  body 
and  not  a  public  agency,  and  (2)  the  insur- 
ance company  bears  the  cost  of  the  examina- 
tion which  is  not  the  case  with  the  FAA.) 
The  price  of  the  examination  to  the  appli- 
cant has  doubled  and  sometimes  tripled.  We 
must  admit  a  slight  justice  In  this  increase, 
but  only  because  the  FAA  now  floods  the 
designated  medical  examiner  with  a  stream 
of  pointless  aeromedlcal  educational  material 
which  be  Is  supposed  to  read.  Much  of  this 
material  Involves  accident  reports  which  con- 
tain no  Information  at  all  of  a  medical 
character.  The  designated  medical  examiner 
Is  also  urged  and  enticed  to  attend  aero- 
medlcal seminars  held  at  various  locations 
about  the  country.  These  affairs  are  or- 
ganized and  the  programs  presented  by  the 
FAA  for  the  most  p&rt.  They,  and  the  Air 
Surgeon's  entire  program,  seem  to  be  pur- 
sued on  the  basis  that  even  though  no  sig- 
nificant evidence  points  to  a  serious  medical 
problem  in  civil  aviation  which  justifies  ex- 
penditure of  tax  funds.  If  we  look  hard 
enough  and  long  enough  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  find  something  that  will.  (We  might  call 
this  Goddard's  law.  in  honor  of  the  FAA's 
flrst  Civil  Air  Surgeon  who  flrst  Implemented 
this  program.)  Now  that  the  FAA's  medical 
program  has  grown  from  a  minor  infection 
to  a  catastrophic  epidemic — still  without 
proving  its  point — we  think  it  is  time  to 
administer  the  penicillin  and  get  the  swelling 
back  down  to  size.  His  former  privileges 
should  be  returned  to  the  family  physician. 

Another  reason  for  this  program  was  that 
family  physicians  were  not  executing  the 
FAA's  examination  forms  completely.  How- 
ever, we  still  find  in  the  bulletins  going  to 
designated  medical  examiners,  countless  ex- 
hortations to  fill  out  the  forms  completely 
and  carefully.  Three  years  after  the  program 
was  adopted  the  FAA  was  admonishing  its 
medical  examiners  that  53  percent  of  the 
reports  submitted  were  not  filled  out  prop- 
erly and  required  further  correspondence  to 
put  them  in  proper  order.  Apparently  the 
new  program  has  not  solved  this  problem  or 
even — as  far  as  we  can  learn — ^reduced  it  by 
any  large  fraction. 

Oddly  enough,  the  vast  majority  of  general 
aviation  fiylng  occurs  in  the  same  airspace 
it  has  for  the  last  50  years.  According  to 
a  survey  by  our  afsociation  of  operations  In 
1961.  98  percent  of  general  aviation  flying 
occurs  at  or  below  10,000  feet.  Human  beings 
habitually  live  at  higher  altitudes  than  this 
in  many  mountainous  locations.  We  venture 
to  say  that  military  and  other  research  has 
already  discovered  most  of  what  needs  to  be 
known  about  working,  resting,  living,  and 
fl3ring  between  sea  level  and  10.000  feet. 
Further  expenditure  of  public  funds  for 
medical  research  projects  under  FAA  aegis 
is  unwarranted  and  this  program  should  be 
eliminated  at  once.  Whatever  knowledge  or 
effort  ts  still  required  in  this  area — and  even 
up  to  40,000  feet — can  be  accomplished  by 
military  medical  research  facilities  or 
through  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Certainly,  there  is  not  and  never  has  been 
any  Justification  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Civil  Aeromedlcal  Research  Institute. 
The  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  Is 
a  laudable  and  worthwhile  endeavor  but 
such  a  pvirsult  is  not  appropriate  to  a  service 
agency  of  the  character  of  the  FAA  whoee 
only  justification  for  the  expenditure  of 
funds  in  this  field  is  safety.  Since  elimina- 
tion of  all  aeromedlcal  factoca  In  accidents 
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would  not  *ff«et  the  record  In  any  significant  administrative   staff   only       T}\f   amount    we  It  $1    billion— for   facilities   and   equipment 

degre*.  W9  «ui  only  clasBlfy  research  In  this  recommend  is  sufficient  fur  this  puri)ose  TTie  annual  amounts  have  fiuctuated  erratl- 

area  ••  tiM  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  Ita  own  Above  all.  research  direction  requires  lead-  cally   from   a   low  of   «5   million   In    1955   to 

sake.      W«    tlilnk    this    program    should    be  ershlp  sensitive  to  the  untapped  capabilities  196rs  high  of  $164.6  million.    While  Congress 

scrapped  at  QUO*.  of  the  existing  aviation  system.     A  Uttle  ex-  is   often    blamed    for    failure    to    appropriate 

Research  dlj«ctlon-  ploraUon   with    practical,   rather   than   theo-  sufficient    funds    for   air    traffic   system    pur- 

FAA   reouMt                                     ilO  955  000  '■*"<^*'  "**"  "^  ^^^  system  will  reveal  prac-  pxjses.   we  suspect   that   no  small   portion  of 

AOPA  weomme"ndktlon                     l' 000  000  **^*'     opportunities     for     Improving    system  the   cause    lies   in    the   Agency's   inability  to 

AOPA  weommendatlon 1.000.000  capability    and    c.ipa.lty     provided    we    are  res^-lve    UFK.n    a    coherent    plan    for    an    air 

Some  yeen  aco  we  looked  with  favor  upon  willing  to  demand  a  little  self-reliance  on  traffic  system  that  focused  on  meeting  user 
the  great  expansion  of  funds  for  research  the  part  of  system  participants  We  can  also  needs  rather  than  devising  technical  con- 
and  deTelopment  In  aviation.  We  think  we  profit  by  remembering  the  technlq'ies  tried  cepts  for  control  This  situation  has  pro- 
have  now  learned  once  again  that  great  sums  and  proven  in  less  sophisticated  times  and  duced  violent  differences  of  opinion  both 
of  money  do  not  guarantee  success  or  ac-  consider  how  they  might  l>e  adopted  to  cur-  inside  the  Agency  and  out.  with  the  result 
compllslunente.  We  had  hoped  for  programs  rent  needs  rather  than  ignored  completely,  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  unify  and  bring 
which  would  enlarge  freedom  of  use  of  the  Administration  of  airports  program  ^  ^*''''  '"""'^'^  industry  support  for  the  Agen- 
alrspace  for  all.  Instead,  we  have  been  f.KA  request  $8  507  000  ^^'^  program — let  alone  Its  budi^et.  This 
treated  to  ODe  theory  after  another  and  sue-  AOPA  recommendation  4  OOO  000  Pr'jti'em  is  still  unsolved  The  Agency  ap- 
oeaslve  procrame  which  have  nibbled  away  a  parently  finds  It  difficult  to  swallow  the 
part  of  what  freedom  we  had  and  promises  We  find  much  to  commend  in  the  Federal  concept  which  had  worked  well  for  many 
to  Uke  etlll  more  until  in  the  end  each  airport  aid  program  and  the  PAAs  admlnls-  years  of  an  air  traffic  system  which  U 
aircraft  wUl  be  gooeestepping  ita  way  about  tratlon  of  it  We  also  find  much  which  largely  permissive  In  character  and  places 
In  a  totally  controlled  environment  that  merits  criticism  primary  responsibility  in  the  pilot  rather 
■ervee  tb*  needs  of    the  system   beautifully  The  Agency  has  been  long  on  meaningless  than  in  the  controller 

but  forgets  that  the  objective  was  the  serv-  plans  and  short  on  meaningful  promotion  Tlie  Agency's  use  of  unnecessarily  de- 
ice  of  the  deaires  of  the  people.  The  "sys-  It  has  produced  a  paper  plan  for  a  national  tailed  specifications  contributes  in  a  maj<w 
tern"  haa  beocane  the  Agency's  objective.  airport  system  based  mainly  upon  requests  way  to  the  rising  cost  of  facilities  and  equip- 
rather  than  tbe  means  to  our  true  objective  ot  interested  parties  It  has  neglected  to  ment  These  often  spell  out  in  the  most  ml- 
of  serrlng  people's  desires.  establish  a  rationale  for  airport  facilities  nute  and  comprehensive  way  exactly  how  an 
The  nsiirrh  and  development  program  which  reflects  the  needs  of  the  various  com-  u^m  is  to  be  designed,  composed,  con- 
has  faUen  Into  the  hands  of  technicians  who  munltles  in  terms  of  hx-atlon.  population,  stnicted.  and  tested.  Little  if  anything  U 
are  so  entranced  with  the  technical  poesl-  ^^^-  growth  rate,  and  economic  character,  i^ft  to  the  contractor's  imagination  or  In- 
blllUes  within  the  state  of  the  science  that  ^s  a  consequence  some  communities  have  genulty  As  a  consequence  innovation  Is  at 
they  have  loet  or  cannot  see  the  ImpUca-  wound  up  with  "white  elephant"  airports  a  minimum  and  standardization  Is  often 
tlons  for  tbe  taxpayer  and  the  system  par-  while  others  do  not  have  enough  and  still  carried  to  ridiculous  extremes  Of'en  too, 
Uclpant.  The  consequence  U  that  readily  others  have  been  discouraged  from  even  at-  the  standards  imposed  exceed  the  real  need! 
available  improvements  are  passed  over  tempting  to  develop  an  airport  facility  to  thereby  building  excessive  quality  Into  s 
while  attenUon  U  devoted  to  ideas  and  proj-  n^**^  ^^*'''  actual  and  current  needs  On  the  product  and  Increasing  Its  cost  unnecessarily 
ects  of  such  sophistication  that  neither  the  other  hand,  the  Agency  has  generally  been  We  think  that  the  Agency  should  specify 
taxpayer  can  afford  them,  nor  the  pilot  cope  ^°^^  reluctant  to  promote  airports,  to  edu-  the  end  result  It  wants  and  leave  the  pro- 
wlth  tbam.  nor  the  Agency  Integrate  them  ^^  nonavlatlon  officials  and  citizens  of  the  ductlon  of  that  result  to  the  contractor. 
Into  a  workable  avUtlon  system  benefits  an  airport  provides,  or  to  state  real-  Proper  penalty  clauses,  rigidly  enforced,  are 
Apparently,  the  FAA.  not  having  a  profit  l«tlc  requirement^  for  airport  projects  For-  all  the  protection  the  Agency  needs  or 
obJ^JcmTln  the  research  It  does,  has  found  tunately.  Mr    Halaby.  with  the  assistance  of  should  require. 

It  impoealble  to  find  the  talent  or  the  will  »^1*  °«'  Airport  Director.  Cole  Morrow,  has  The  Aviation  Facilities  Service  now  num- 

to   makethe  hard,   economically    sound   re-  made  some  corrections  In  this  area  but  much  bers  over  15.000  people.     Each  appropriation 

search  decisions  which  are  so  necessary  for  re°ial"«  «■«     »5P"*  .v,     .              v.              ,     .   ^  ^°''    "lo""*— «nd    more    complex— equipment 

the  productlTe  use  of  available  funds.     We  „  ^*^"'  '*  ,"*  ^^           w^*,"7           """f'^^^t**  «"**«  t^l»  »t*^"K  >o«l  higher.    Worse  yet.  It 

think  the  time  has  come   to  reappraise  the  its  opportunities  to  make  fuller  use  of  State  i,  but  the  precursor  of  even  greater  staffing 

research  and  development  effort  with  a   fo-  *"^'ff    aeronautical    agencies    to    help     t  requirements     for     the     Air    Traffic     Service 

cus  upon  the  constraints  that  surround  any  aff  l"l»t«r   '^s   program   and   accomplish    Its  which  must  eventually  operate  the  facilities 

reeearS  and  development  effort   In  current  ^^^ff"""  .  ^m'L*::,      "k   ,  7?'^?;!."  Provided. 

times.    Almost  invariably,  agencies  that  have  P*LT^1"  '^'"'^'^  ^  '"'*'  T^'tV  ^^'!  ?'  ^^  ^PP**^"   '«^«'  ^han   prudent,  in  view  of 

tried  to  make  a  giant  step  In  research  ex-  'P*^,^  ^"'^  could   bear  much  of  the  admlnls-  these   previous   failures   and    contradictions. 

pendlturae  have  wasted  money  and  obtained  Z\        'f*/?      ^*  ***    "''   ""^l"^   't'^"    "^^  uncertainties,  and  foreseeable  consequences, 

SLap^Stlng  re«ilts.    Highly  qualified  man-  f^  *y^^'""  departments  should  not  per-  ^^  continue  high  levels  of  funding  for  faclU- 

^^*^*~r^~T. „     1        "  *"  '  7              »    _     w  form    with    respect    to   airports    in    the   same  .(«-  a^rt  .»oiiinm»nf 

power  for    r-earch    and    development    work  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  highway  departments  per-  "*"  *"'*  equipment. 

^^T^l^y^*^         !^Tr'          ,  -^°f  ^orm  with  respect  to  Federal  highways.  Air  traffic  control  centers: 

So.^  !  L?J?r\^fh    nf    n«    0^^,,^  M  A    reduction    Of    the    sl«e    we    recommend  FAA  request: 

^roh    JSI^h.T^m  ?LrtT.^.n^Jit^.n;  become.    practical    If    the    FAA    pays    better              Ix^ng-range    radar. 118.  40n  000 

!!^     '.r^                     .,               H?K     i^  a-,  entlon    to    national    planning    concepts.  Automation  equipment....       2.200.000 

*T^  ^**^       m'^kTV^  "Tf.  ?vf        !^'  establishes    realistic    alrjort    standards    fo;               Other  center  facilities 14.700.000 

""^  ^^^  V    -^      ^  "^    .H  ^  tr^'^^r  eligibility  and  relies  upo^State  agencies  for                                                                       

ucts  of  reeearch.     There  is  considerable  evl-  »           planning,    pr.igramlng.    and    super-                   Total.... 35.300.000 

denoe  suggeetlng  that  returns  from  increased  *^'          ^             ^     ^    -^            b                   f-             AOPA   recommendation 16,000,000 

reeearch  ezpendltvires  are  shrinking.    In  fine.  r^-w     a                 »•*••«.>          « 

the    research    admlnUtrator    must    consider  ^*  Agency  rates     A     for  its  performance  we  think  a  moratorium  should  be  placed 

many  factor,  besides  technical  feasibility  be-  m  responding  to  the  need  to  eliminate  nio-  on     the    radar     Installation     program     until 

fore  undertaking  a  propoeed   research   proJ-  '^OP*'''"  o"^  P^b"^  airports  and  for  holding  either    the   deficiencies   Inherent   In   present 

ect.     We  think  the   rate  of   return   has   not  »P«'i'^»    ^o    their    agreemenu    whenever    a  radar    control    operations    are    corrected    or 

been   great  enough   in   relation   to    the   cost  complaint   is   received  eliminated  or   It  Is  determined   that  this  U 

of   development,   the   probability   of   success  facilities  and  r«jriPMENT  not  economically   feasible  and   the  program 

and  the  benefits  which  success  would  make  a  basic  cause  for  FAA  expansion  has  been  '*  modified. 

possible.      The    Government    has    other    and  the    proliferation   of   expensive   and   Imprac-  ^*    *''°    think    that    funds    for    building 

better  altemaUvee  for  the  Investment  of  Its  tlcal    Ideas    and    gadgets    to   control   aircraft  centers   should    be    limited    to    those    neces- 

money.  traffic      Radar   was   touted   as   the   savior  of  "ary  to  build  one  new  center  If  required  for 

The   National    Aviation    Facilities    Expert-  the    air    traffic    control    system— Instead    be-  consolidation.       Relocations    of    centers    for 

mental  Center   (NAFEC)    has  Investigated  a  cause  of   unrealistic   demands   on    Its   capa-  purposes  other  than  consolidation  should  be 

host  of  items  but  only  one  or  two  have  found  bllltiee,  it  is  bidding  to  become  its  albatross  held      in     abeyance     until      traffic     system 

their  way  Into  operational   use      It  appears  Expensive  to  build  and  Install,  radar  Is  even  philosophy  Is  resolved. 

♦  I.-*  KiAm^n  M.smm  ~«*  .»„.  «  ,,  .i.*..!  _.,   ..  more  expensive   to  maintain      It   has  severe  ..          .  .     —            ... 

that  NA7BC  does  not  serve  a  useful  purpose  ,,„,,„»,^\r.    =.    »«    tv,-    „,..«k^,    ^/    -!,.,,»♦»  Airport  traffic  control  towers: 

. .. w«i-  _.—_•>...<    «    J    1.      . J  ^      r.  limitations    as    to    the    number    of    aircraft  JT^  » 

of  worthwhUe  magnitude  and  should  be  ellm-  ^^^^^  ^^„  ^^  controlled  by  It  and  It  requires  ''^^  r^<^M^^V.                                   ..^  ^  ^oo 

inated.     Any  eeeentlal   portion   that  cannot  ^  fantastic  amount  of  coordination  between              ^"'""i*'    "T  0?^"" ^o^  ^' ^ 

be  disposed  of  can  be  transferred  and  com-  controllers    using    It       All    of    these    fallings              ^^''^  ^''^  facilities 24,000.000 

blned  with  the  Aeronautical  Center  at  Okla-  build  manpower  requirements  without  com-  _                                                                    .«>, 

homa  City.     InvestlgaUons  can  be  executed  parable  Increases  In  traffic  capacity                             ....„:         L".' "     tI' ^"  nnn 

by  contract  with  private  Industry.     Changes  As  shown  by  the  tables  In  the  appendix-          ^^^^  recommendation 16.000,000 

in    programs   of   this   character    will    permit  we  have  spent  In  the  last  13  years  over  »865  Again,   we   think   a  moratorium   on   radar 

practical  reduction  of  research  direction  to  an  million  and   the  proposed  budget  will  make  Installations  Is  Indicated  pending  resolution 
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of  the  very  major  difficulties  attending  the 
use  of  these  facilities.  We  have  been  tinable 
to  locate  any  cost-benefit  studies  on  these 
units  and  question  seriously  whether  the 
benefit  achieved  Is  worth  the  cost.  The 
Atlanta  terminal  radar  service  area  experi- 
ment In  positive  control — or  separation — 
h:is  increased  rather  than  diminished  this 
doubt. 

While  the  Agency  has  adopted  a  striking 
new  standard  plan  and  design  for  control 
tiiwers.  we  see  no  reason  why  this  calls  for 
relocation  of  existing  towers.  These  relo- 
cations cost  about  $375,000  each  and  In  most 
cases  are  entirely  pointless.  This  year,  for 
instance,  eight  towers  are  being  relocated. 
We  have  been  at  four  of  these  locations  In 
recent  weeks  and  have  failed  to  find  valid 
Justification  for  these  expensive  shifts  in 
terms  of  ability  to  survey  the  airport.  While 
some  of  these  tower  structures  are  old.  In 
most  cases  we  think  they  could  be  remodeled 
at  much  less  expense  than  relocation  In- 
volves. The  other  excuse  commonly  pro- 
vided— to  make  room  lor  more  electronic 
gear — Is  again  based  primarily  on  radar  re- 
quirements which  we  recommend  be  held  In 
abeyance   for  reasons  outlined  heretofore. 

There  Is  also  reason  to  question  the 
establishment  of  towers  at  airports  with 
marginal  volumes  of  traffic.  It  Lb  apparent 
that  either  the  criteria  established  and  used 
by  the  FAA  to  determine  where  towers  shall 
be  Installed  or  maintained  Is  too  loose  or  too 
low.  or  It  Is  being  Igi.ored  and  claims  of  traf- 
fic volume  are  not  being  audited  on  a  realis- 
tic basis.  We  strongly  doubt  the  public 
ir.tercst  In  bearing  the  cost  of  tower  opera- 
tion at  airports  with  less  than  10  airline 
schedules  dally  and  a  daylight  volume  of 
less  than  10  general  aviation  and  military 
aircraft  operations  per  hour.  We  also  ques- 
tion whether  tower  service  throughout  the 
night  is  warranted  at  any  but  the  busier 
airports  where  a  reasonable  volume  of  traffic 
Is  maintained  throughout  the  night. 

Flipht  service  stations: 
F.AA  request: 

Domestic $7.  900,  000 

International 3,  600,  000 


services  are  desirable  but  not  essential.  And 
many  who  use  those  services  would  not  do  so 
if  required  to  pay  for  them  on  a  service  fee 
basis.  Indeed,  some  doubt  even  exists  within 
the  Agency  as  to  the  merit  of  continuing 
these  establishments.  In  view  of  these 
things,  we  think  a  moratorium  on  flight  serv- 
ice station  Investment  is  In  order  until  their 
future  role  is  determined.  A  rigorous  ex- 
amination of  the  services  they  provide  and 
an  objective  appraisal  of  other  available  al- 
ternatives may  very  well  reveal  other  simpler 
and  more  economic  methods  of  obtaining  the 
desired  objectives. 

Air  navigation  facilities: 
FAA  request: 

VORTAC $31,300,000 

Low/medium  frequency  fa- 
cilities   900,000 

Instrument     leindlng     sys- 
tems        5.300,000 

Approach   light  systems...       6,700,000 
Intermediate     fields 400,000 


Total -   11,500,000 

AOPA    recommendation 

The  role  of  the  flight  service  station  has 
altered  drastically  In  the  last  few  years.  As 
air  traffic  control  centers  have  assumed  the 
greater  portion  of  responsibility  by  providing 
for  direct  pilot-controller  communications, 
the  station's  part  In  IFR  operations  has  cor- 
respondingly declined.  To  offset  this  decline 
tbe  FAA  has  had  its  flight  service  stations 
promote  and  provide  more  services  for  gen- 
eral aviation  pilots  who  do  not  normally  par- 
ticipate In  the  IFR  traffic  control  system. 
Thus  we  have  seen  the  niunber  of  VFR  flight 
plans  filed  soar  to  new  heights  from  267,000 
In  1954  to  1.731.000  in  1962,  almost  a  seven- 
fold Increase  In  8  years.  A  flight-following 
service  provides  up-to-date — though  not  al- 
ways accurate — weather  information  on  an 
automatic  basis  that  not  even  the  pilot  on 
IPR  enjoys.  And  stations  periodically  pro- 
duce Individual  bulletins  for  distribution  to 
pilots  in  their  area  explaining  the  services 
they  have  to  offer  and  inviting  the  pilot  to 
use  them. 

In  a  more  coercive  vein,  the  FAA  adopted 
a  rule  requiring  pilots,  within  6  miles  of  a 
station  to  use  Its  facilities  If  the  aircraft  was 
equipped  to  do  so.  Thus,  much  of  the  re- 
cent Increase  In  the  activity  of  flight  serv- 
ice stations  results  from  an  administrative 
f^at  to  make  work  rather  than  a  demand 
from  pilots  for  more  service.  And  much  of 
the  Increase  over  the  years  results  from  ptire 
promotion. 

So  far  as  the  Industry  is  concerned,  the 
f'lture  role  of  the  flight  service  station  In  the 
air  traffic  system  Is  at  hazard.    Many  of  Its 


Total 44,600,000 

AOPA     recommendation 30,000,000 

We  flnd  less  fault  with  this  portion  of  the 
"Facilities  and  equipment"  request  than 
any  other,  and,  appropriately,  our  recom- 
mended cut  Is  less  drastic.  We  do  think 
that  the  VORTAC  program  warrants  a 
sizable  reduction.  We  now  have  400  VOR's. 
302  VOBTAC's.  53  TVOR's  and  22  VOR/ 
DME's  In  service.  Already  the  problem  of 
frequency  spacing  and  Interference  Is  plagu- 
ing us.  Ftirther  expansion  will  make  It  im- 
measurably worse.  Moreover,  quite  often 
stations  are  being  established  at  unnecessary 
locations  simply  because  rapid  Implementa- 
tion of  distance  measuring  equipment  and 
procedures  has  not  proceeded  according  to 
original  plan. 

In  fact,  the  entire  DME  program  has  been 
thrown  into  question  by  the  Agency's  fasci- 
nation with  the  positive  control  concepts 
generated  by  the  Utopian  dream  of  an  all- 
radar  environment  with  radar  beacon  trans- 
ponders in  all  aircraft.  We  recommend  that 
funds  adequate  to  add  distance  measuring 
capability  only  to  VOR's  be  allowed  for  those 
stations  In  the  master  plan  for  the  ultimate 
system  but  that  other  VOR's  be  maintained 
In  the  status  quo. 

There  no  longer  seem  to  be  any  sound 
argument  for  spending  an  average  of  $237.- 
900  to  convert  VOR's  to  VORTAC's  merely 
to  add  the  TACAN  azimuth  capability  in 
view  of  the  military's  declining  require- 
ment.   We  recommend  Its  elimination. 

We  approve  of  the  request  for  Instru- 
ment landing  systems.  However,  we  main- 
tain that  each  airport  having  a  valid  need 
for  such  a  8]rBtem  should  get  It  before  air- 
ports already  equipped  are  granted  second 
systems.  Development  of  more  airports 
capable  of  accommodating  Instrument  traffic 
will  serve  the  public  need  better  than  dou- 
bling, tripling,  and  quadrupling  these  scarce 
facilities  In  a  few  high  density  traffic  areas. 
Safety  Is  better  served  If  our  Instrument  ap- 
proach capabilities  are  scattered  liberally 
around  the  country  than  if  they  are  concen- 
trated on  a  few  busy  hub  airports.  The 
airport  at  the  other  end  must  be  approach- 
able too— and  It  Isnt  always  a  high  density 
location. 

Intermediate  fields,  like  so  many  of  tbe 
best  things  In  the  early  program,  have  suf- 
fered an  eclipse.  Airports  being  our  basic 
need  and  problem,  this  program  should  re- 
ceive all  that  Is  asked.  We  only  regret  that 
the  FAA  did  not  deign  to  ask  for  more. 
These  fields  are  useful  and  have  saved  many 
lives.  In  comparison  with  many  of  our  more 
sophisticated  programs  for  enhancing  air 
safety,  these  fields  can  claim  sizable  honors 
for  economy,  utility,  and  efficiency.  We 
prestmie  that  their  only  fault  is  their  slm- 
pUclty. 


Aircraft  and  related  eqtiipment: 
FAA  request : 

Facility  flight  Inspection $3,916,000 

Training 6,  131,000 

Research  support 1,590,000 

Logistic  and  administrative.         575,  000 


Total 12.212,000 

AOPA  recommendation 6,000,000 

We  note  the  Agency  owns  or  has  the  use  of 
about  130  aircraft  on  which  it  secures  a 
relatively  low  utilization.  Several  things 
strike  us  adversely  about  this  situation. 

We  have  been  shown  the  esoteric  equip- 
ment Installed  in  the  new,  large,  range-rid- 
ing aircraft  and  been  appropriately  im- 
pressed. We  were  given  to  understand  that 
with  all  these  multiple  receivers,  computers 
and  what-not  that  these  aircraft  could  sl- 
multaneotisly  check  several  facilities  at  once 
and  that  hereafter  only  a  handful  of  these 
aircraft  would  be  required.  Apparently,  this 
is  not  what  the  Agency  has  told  the  commit- 
tee. We  merely  ask,  "What  are  the  facts?" 
It  would  appear  that  either  we  have  too 
many  aircraft  for  checking  facilities  or  that 
we  don't  need  the  expensive  investment  in 
sophisticated  aircraft  and  checking  equip- 
ment. 

With  respect  to  training  aircraft,  we  dis- 
agree with  the  Agency  that  its  inspectors 
need  the  high  level  of  piloting  skill  claimed 
In  order  to  do  a  satisfactory  Job  of  checking 
pilot  competence.  It  is  not  the  inspector's 
Job  to  teach  but  to  test  and  evaluate.  To  do 
this  he  seldom  needs  to  handle  the  controls 
and  when  he  does — his  technical  skill  Is  not 
at  issue.  What  he  does  need  to  know  is 
what  to  watch  for.  Therefore  we  think  that 
much  of  the  inspector  training  can  be  done  In 
groups,  with  a  small  amount  of  time  in  the 
aircraft,  some  in  simulators  and  some  Just 
Btud3rlng  pilot  manuals  and  reviewing  visual 
training  aids.  A  recent  announcement  indi- 
cates that  a  roving  team  will  give  general 
aviation  safety  agents  training  in  light  twins 
at  the  agent's  home  station.  We  approve. 
This  should  be  much  more  economical  and 
still  do  what  essentially  needs  to  be  accom- 
plished. We  think  the  Agency  would  do  well 
to  rent  large  aircraft  from  the  airlines  or 
others  rather  than  buying  such  aircraft  to 
provide  the  limited  amount  of  training  that 
is  required. 

We  see  no  more  validity  to  the  idea  that 
the  FAA  should  own  a  stable  of  aircraft  to 
train  Inspectors  than  the  city  of  New  York 
should  own  the  Empire  State  Building  and  a 
host  of  others  on  which  to  train  building, 
health,  and  elevator  Inspectors.  The  Agency 
would  probably  do  much  better  to  contract 
for  a  training  service  with  the  manufacturer 
of  the  aircraft  concerned. 

We  recognize  the  difficulties  attending  the 
use  of  aircraft  for  research  ptirposes.  How- 
ever, we  doubt  if  the  Agency  is  using  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  the  use  of  appropriate 
or  comparable  Defense  Department  aircraft 
on  bailment.  We  see  no  valid  reason  for  the 
FAA  buying  aircraft  for  research  purpyoses. 

With  respect  to  administrative  aircraft,  let 
us  first  state  that  we  have  no  more  objection 
to  the  Agency's  owning  and  using  aircraft 
for  this  purpose  than  we  do  for  autos  and 
trucks.  However,  while  we  accept  the  idea 
that  rank  has  Its  privileges,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  limousine  and  a  Jetstar  for  the 
Administrator,  we  take  a  dim  view  of  provid- 
ing the  aircraft  equivalent  of  Biarritz  Cadil- 
lac convertibles  to  those  of  lesser  rank.  The 
recent  acquisition  of  eight  Queen  Airs  at 
$229,000  per  copy  is  Just  a  little  too  rich  for 
our  taxpaying  blood.  Particularly  when  the 
same  investment  would  have  provided  any- 
where from  50  to  150  light  single  engine  air- 
planes, dei>endlng  upon  whether  you  bought 
the  aviation  equivalent  of  Bulcks  or  Fords. 
At  least,  with  aircraft  of  the  caliber  of  Cessna 
172's,  Piper  Comanches,  and  Beech  Bonanzas, 
more  of  the  administrative  and  policy  per- 
sonnel who  need  to  travel  could  make  use 
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of  UiU  modem  transportatton  device  and 
keep  apprlMd  of  what  the  average  aircraft 
owner  or  pUot  must  cope  with. 

Research,    teat,    and    evaluAtlon 
faclUtiea: 
FAA  request: 

BulUUngB,  construction,  and 

Improvement $10.  3©0,  000 

Equipment 1,  910,  000 

Prototyp*  equipment 2,700,000 


Total 

AOPA  recommendation. 


15.  000.000 
5.000.000 


Previously,  In  commenting  on  research  di- 
rection, we  voiced  our  reluctant  disapproval 
of  the  NArac  operation  and  recommended 
Its  elimination.  Therefore,  we  think  no 
money  shoald  be  made  available  for  perma- 
nent coDStmetlon  at  NAFEC.  Instead,  the 
prosrama  nam  In  progress  should  be  brought 
to  an  ortlerly  dose.  The  95  million  we  rec- 
onunend  ehcaild  be  sufficient  to  terminate 
tills  Ui-starred  venture  In  Government-op- 
erated research.  The  faUure  of  this  venture 
only  demonstrates  again  that  Independent 
scientific  Judgment  U  hard  to  come  by  In  a 
complex  doialnated  by  a  strong  Interest  In 
Agency  seU-preservatlon   and   expansion. 

Housing,  utilities,  and  miscella- 
neous faculties : 

FAA    request tS.  000.  000 

AOPA  recommendation 4,000.000 

In  the  absence  of  details  on  the  nature  of 
the  Items  In  this  request  we  can  only  venture 
the  suspicion  that  if  the  amount  was  arrived 
at  as  in  other  requests,  our  recommendation 
Is  overly  generous.  Pour  million  dollars  la  a 
lot  of  mlseeUaneous. 


aim    OXVKLOrMENT 

Previously,  we  outlined  our  misgivings  and 
objections  with  respect  to  general  aspects  of 
the  FAA '8  research  and  development  program 
In  commenting  upon  research  administra- 
tion. In  the  last  14  years  over  |297  million 
has  been  appropriated  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, almost  9X12  million  or  93  percent 
of  It  In  the  last  6  years.  This  latter-day 
massive  approach  has  produced  microscopic 
results  of  something  less  than  earth-shaking 
significance  for  the  improvement  and  promo- 
tion of  aviation. 

Air  traflc  eontrol  and   naviga- 
tion: 

FAA  requast $41,829,000 

AOPA  recom menda tion 30,  000.  000 

One  example  of  ftrxiiUess  effort  is  the  data 
processing  central  program.  The  FAA  spent 
over  $53  minion  on  data  processing  centrsil 
research  and  development  before  It  con- 
cluded It  was  pouring  money  into  a  rat  hole. 
Over  $33  million  was  spent  on  this  project 
with  Just  on*  company.  Nothing  tangible, 
even  in  the  way  of  components,  has  found 
Its  way  from  this  project  into  the  air  traffic 
control  system.  We  are  informed  that  some 
pieces  are  being  used  as  research  tools  on 
other  projects  but  It  appears  that  this  sal- 
vage has  not  been  entirely  economical. 

In  another  Instance  of  much  lesser  magni- 
tude but  itlU  representative  of  the  Agency's 
disregard  for  available  knowledge.  $75,000 
was  spent  with  an  unknown  company  to  de- 
velop a  low-cost  SOO-channel  radio  using  a 
single-crystal  technique  before  the  Agency 
elected  to  cancel  the  project.  Knowledge- 
able people  of  two  well-known  companies 
Inform  us  that  the  technique  was  well  known 
and  not  worth  pursuing.  The  Agency  got 
off  cheap.     It  could  have  cost  $1  million. 

Honest  mistakes,  errors  of  Judgment,  we 
can  understand  and  accept.  What  we  find 
difBctUt  to  aoospt  In  the  reseach  and  develop- 
ment program  Is  the  low  rate  of  productiv- 
ity so  far  as  osaMs  tools  for  the  air  traffic 
system  are  ooiftesmsd.  The  items  now  going 
Into  the  ijslMii.  daylight  radar  scopes,  pe- 
ripheral eoauBonleattons  and  similar  Items, 


were  all  produced  by  research  antedating  the 
explosion  In  research  and  development 
efforts.  Even  the  visual  glide  slope  Is  but 
a  minor  modification  of  an  item  developed 
by  the  British 

Research  and  development  projects  have 
Investigated  a  wide  range  of  Items,  often 
without  much  respect  to  current  practice  or 
previous  knowledge  Pictorial  dl.sphiys.  an 
old  subject  at  the  Indianapolis  Technical 
Development  Center,  were  InvesMg.ited  again, 
and  again  the  Ageriry  clecUled  they  were  only 
a  nice  supplement  to  the  air  trarric  system  - 
practically  a  foregone  conclu.slon  since  any 
other  finding  wi,uld  adversely  alTcci  the 
building  (jf  a  po.sitl'.e  cwnfrol  empire.  Ex- 
tension sums  were  devutrd  to  three-dimen- 
sional radar  until  the  Beacon  task  force 
questioned  the  outlook  for  success  Perh.ip.s 
we  are  Impressed  as  much  ixa  anythlni?  with 
the  untold  aniuunts  of  money  and  nuniijer- 
less  projects  dealing  with  research  on  re- 
search nifidela.  methods  and  techniques.  We 
cannot  but  w  nuler  at  this  situation  which 
not  only  confesses  l/norance  of  how  to  solve 
the  problem  but  also  confuses  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  pr^iper  .'\gency  mission  of 
applied  research  with  the  lmproi)er  one  of 
basic  research  in  research  and  develtpment 
concept  and  mevliod(jlogy. 

Aviation   weather: 

PA.\  request-. $4.  285,  000 

AOP.\   recommendation 

We  assert  that  weather  Is  the  m.ijor  causal 
factor  In  accidents  We  do  need  more  de- 
pendable weather  inform. itlon  and  t>elter  dis- 
semination. However,  we  dUagree  with  the 
Agency  that  avlatJi)n  weather  research  Is  a 
proper  function  for  It  to  as.vume  or  maintain. 
This  activity  should  remain  in  Its  entirety, 
with  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  FAA  should 
confine  Itself  to  stating  its  requirements  for 
weather  service   to   the   Weather   Bureau. 

Moreover,  the  research  and  development 
reports  that  we  have  seen  In  the  last  year 
on  weather  problems  would  make  a  stack  al- 
most 6  feet  tall.  Mxst  uf  what  needs  to  be 
known  about  aviation  weather  requirements 
is  already  known :  we  need  Uj  be  able  to  op- 
erate regardless  of  weather;  we  need  more 
accurate  current  reports  and  forecasts;  we 
need  broader  dissemination;  we  need  better 
weather  education  for  pilots;  and  we  need 
simpler,  faster  means  of  displaying  and  con- 
veying weather  Information  The  research, 
for  practical  purposes.  Is  done.  What  we 
need  is  implementation. 

Aircraft  safety: 

FAA  request $5,  900,  000 

AOPA   recommendation 

This  is  another  field  In  which  the  Agency 
has  failed  to  make  use  of  Its  available  pow- 
ers and  resources  to  Implement  needed  safety 
improvements.  Yet  It  conUnues  to  search 
for  knowledge  on  the  subject.  We  fall  to 
see  any  virtue  or  public  purpose  to  be  gained 
by  continuing  this  sltuaUon. 

Standards  of  cockpit  visibility  have  been 
needed  for  years.  The  .Agency  has  the  pow- 
er to  set  them — on  either  an  advisory  or 
mandatory  basis.  It  has  failed  to  do  so — 
though  It  has  not  hesitated  to  set  mandatory 
standards  for  many  other  Items  of  much  less 
Importance  Standard  placement  and  de- 
sign of  critical  controls  has  likewise  been 
needed. 

Again  FAA  has  failed  to  act. 

Instead  the  Agency  has  devoted  large  s\mis 
of  money  to  arresting  hooks  for  Jet  trans- 
ports, runway  barriers  and  similar  projects 
of  very  limited  application.  We  think 
projects  of  this  character  properly  lie  In  the 
province  of  the  aircraft  manufacturer  con- 
cerned who  should  begin  to  assume  some  re- 
sponsibility for  designing  aircraft  which  will 
fit  our  present  airports 

We  also  suspect  that  all  that  can  profitably 
be  learned  about  aircraft  fii-e,  crash  worthi- 


nes,s.  and  similar  subjects  has  been  learned. 
Again,  what  we  need  Is  to  do  something 
about  the  knowledge  we  have  already  gained 
Project  Little  Ouy  Is  another  Instance 
where  the  Agency  has  attempted  the  giant 
leap  forward — with  mighty  questionable 
prospects  of  success  at  some  Indeterminate 
date  In  the  future — and  Ignored  "the  art  of 
the  po.<islb:e"  now.  We.  Vx),  like  horseraces 
and  long  shots  but  hardly  feel  that  funds 
for  such  ventures  should  come  from  the 
public  purse. 

Airports : 

FA.'V  request _..     $1,182,000 

AOI'.\    recommendation 

We  think  the  airport  Is  Inherently  a  safe 
place  Tlie  concrete  or  asphalt  runway  or 
the  hang.ir  building  does  not  cause  the  ac- 
cident Adequate  standards  for  design,  con- 
struction, and  equipment  are  already  de- 
veloped and  available  for  use.  Many  are  en- 
forced through  requirements  arl.sing  from 
the  Federal  Airport  Aid  Act.  Again,  we  do 
not  need  more  research  we  need  more  air- 
ports built  using  the  presently  avallabls 
knowledge. 

Aviation  medicine: 

F.^A  request $2,004,000 

AOP.\    recommendation 

In  previous  comments  on  administration 
of  medical  standards,  we  stated  our  almost 
complete  disapproval  of  the  FAA  medical 
program.  Those  remarks  are  applicable  to 
this  request  also.  We  add  to  them  this  ods 
example  of  the  ridiculous  extremity  to  which 
the  medical  prograna  has  gone:  1962's  first 
scientific  report  from  the  FAA  Civil  Aero- 
medlcal  Research  Institute  was  "An  Analy- 
sis  of  Sitting  Areas  and  Pressures  of  Man.' 
It  cost  $1,400  and  300  man-hours.  Tbrss 
CARI  sclentlsu  measured  104  sitting  males 
on  a  ."ipecl.U  machine  and  discovered  that 
the  average  mans  posterior  covers  179.4 
square  inches  and  exerts  a  pressure  of  0  93 
p<junds  per  square  Inch.  What  a  perspective 
on  aviation  safety. 

Grants  m  aid  for  ai'porta 
FAA  requests: 

Contract    liquidation $20.000  000 

Grants  for  construction 75.000,000 

Total 95.000.000 

AOPA  recommendation 95.000,000 

In  the  history  of  the  treatment  of  aviation 
by  our  Government,  the  Federal  airport  aid 
program  is  one  of  the  brighter  Jewels.  Over 
the  years,  whether  In  the  development  of 
landing  areas  program,  the  intermediate 
field  program,  the  Alaskan  airport  program 
or  the  current  grants-in-aid  program.  th« 
need  for  airport  development  has  been  rec- 
ognized. In  practical  effect,  this  recogni- 
tion has  not  always  enjoyed  a  strong  em- 
phasis but  It  has  been  fairly  consistent. 

The  most  critical  factor  limiting  aviation 
progress  Is  the  continuing  loes  of  existing 
airports.  Each  year  about  200  are  plowed 
under  for  shopping  centers,  housing  develop- 
ments and  similar  nonaeronautlcal  purposes. 
Their  loss  Is  particularly  deplorable  because 
they  already  possess  the  desirable  features 
the  community  needs  in  an  airport:  con- 
venient locations,  low  Investment  cost,  and 
a  nelght)orhood  accommodated  to  Its  exist- 
ence and  operation.  Since  over  half  of  the 
Nation's  public-use  airporu  are  In  privste 
hands,  we  think  no  better  use  oould  be  mads 
of  airport  aid  funds  than  to  assist  local  pub- 
lic bodies  to  convert  these  privately  owned 
airports  to  public  ownership,  wherever  the 
private  owner  can  be  persuaded  to  release 
It.  or  at  least  the  public  use  po*^lons  of  It. 
such  as  the  landing,  ramp  and  terminal 
areas. 

There  are  countless  opportunities  to  uss 
aid  funds  wisely  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  make  a  new  and  perceptible  addition 
to  air  commerce  and  the  national  economy. 
Thus  we  think  that  such  funds  as  are  avail- 
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able  should  be  allocated  to  the  establishment 
of  new  airports,  before  applications  for  addi- 
tional improvements  on  existing  airports  are 
considered.  The  second  priority  objective 
should  be  to  mesh  new  airports  into  the  air 
commerce  system. 

Since  a  constant  guard  must  be  main- 
tained to  avoid  waste.  Judgment  must  be 
used  In  following  our  principle  of  favoring 
new  airport  construction.  A  $1.7  million 
project  for  a  new  airport  near  Grand  Can- 
yon, Ariz.,  is  an  example.  An  airport,  of 
adequate  dimensions  and  readily  expand- 
able, now  exists  on  Forest  Service  land  with- 
in 4  miles  of  the  proposed  project.  We 
think  In  this  case,  the  public  interest  Is  bet- 
ter served  by  making  improvements  to  the 
existing  airport  than  by  constructing  a  new 
one.  The  special  use  permit  by  which  the 
existing  airport  Is  in  private  hands,  can  be 
modified  or  revoked  if  necessary.  We  also 
agree  that  the  existing  airport  needs  Im- 
provement but  this  can  be  accomplished  at 
much  less  cost  than  that  of  building  a  new 
"Dulles  on  the  South  Rim." 

The  Agency  also  needs  to  adopt  a  cons^t- 
ent  and  reasonable  philosophy  concerning 
the  appropriateness  of  airport  facilities.  We 
think  the  airport  should  be  scaled  to  the  size, 
location,  economic  character  and  growth  his- 
tory of  the  community  it  serves.  If  a  $10,000 
grass  strip  is  all  that  is  needed,  the  Agency 
representatives  should  not  encourage  oon- 
suuctlon  of  an  air  carrier  type  airport.  The 
present  Administrator  has  made  some  wel- 
come changes  in  Agency  policy  In  this  re- 
spect, but  this  policy  is  not  yet  always  ad- 
hered to  In  the  field. 

National    Capital    airports 
P.\A  request: 
Operations  and  maintenance..  $8,000,000 
Construction 4,  800,  000 


Total... 12,900.000 


AOPA  recommendation: 
Operations  and  maintenance.       6, 827,  000 
Construction 1,  397,000 


Total. 


8,  234, 000 


Our  recommendation  would  reduce  the 
Operations  and  maintenance  request  by  $1,- 
173.000  and  leave  $2  million  for  the  indus- 
trial-commercial area.  Other  Items  In  this 
request  we  leave  unchanged  largely  because 
we  have  no  basis  for  oommenting  on  them. 
Our  cut  is  recommended  on  the  basis  that 
until  traffic  Increases  substantially  there  Is 
little  need  for  further  Improvement  In  the 
operation  of  the  Industrial-commercial  area 
St  Dulles. 

With  respect  to  "Construction."  we  recom- 
mend that  no  funds  be  allowed  for  Dulles 
•nd  that  those  for  Washington  National  be 
limited  to  $1,397,000.  Again  Dulles  should 
develop  some  traffic  before  further  construc- 
tion Is  done.  The  available  funds  should  be 
channeled  into  Washington  National. 

We  note  that  It  has  taken  12  years,  the 
period  from  1950  to  1962,  for  air  traffic  at 
Washington  National  Airport  to  double  from 
156.420  total  operations  per  year  to  303330. 
Complete  data  Is  not  available  to  us  but  It 
appears  that  it  has  taken  only  6  years,  from 
1957  to  1962,  for  Federal  employment  to  op- 
erate and  maintain  this  airport  to  double 
from  approximately  200  employees  to  400. 
We  do  not  think  this  rapid  expansion  In  em- 
ployment is  warranted  by  workload  If  growth 
In  operations  Is  what  generates  that  work- 
load.   And  we  think  it  does. 

General  aviation  had  no  requirement  and 
suted  none  for  Dulles  International  Air- 
port— though  it  will  use  that  vast  wasteland 
to  connect  with  air  carrier  flights.  The  de- 
sign, location,  layout,  construction  and  ap- 
pointments are  more  responsive  to  the  as- 
sumed demands  of  national  prestige  and  Jet 
airline  operations  than  to  the  requirements 
of  general  aviation  people. 


Air  traffic  at  Dulles  is  presently  at  an  an- 
nual rate  equivalent  to  that  of  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  and  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Total  opera- 
tions are  In  the  order  of  approximately  5,000 
per  month,  but  less  than  half  are  regularly 
scheduled  operations  of  airlines  carrying 
fare-paying  passengers.  There  is  a  large 
volume  of  training  flights — which  makes 
Dulles  about  the  most  expensive  training 
field  we've  come  up  with  yet. 

Now,  the  FAA  wants  about  874  employees 
to  make  these  2  airports  go  In  fiscal  year 
1964.  That  would  give  Dulles  as  many  as 
National  with  only  a  fraction  of  the  traffic 
and  workload.  Nor  can  we  logically  antici- 
pate a  repetition  here  of  the  kind  of  shift 
Chicago  experienced  from  Midway  to  OUare. 
National  Is  at  least  convenient,  which  Mid- 
way never  was.  The  National  Capital  air- 
porto  seems  on  its  way  to  becoming  over- 
staffed. 

Much  comment  regarding  the  recovery  of 
Investment  and  operating  costs  at  these  air- 
ports has  been  made  by  the  Administrator. 
We  merely  point  out  that  these  airports 
were  constructed  in  the  public  interest  and 
that  presumably  that  interest  is  served  by 
having  people  use  them. 

In  many  respects,  many  of  the  features 
embodied  In  the  National  Capital  alrpKsrts 
have  been  established  to  serve  the  require- 
mente  of  governmental  prestige.  In  our 
Judgment,  this  precludes,  or  ought  to,  treat- 
ment as  a  businesslike  enterprise  on  a  cor- 
porate basis.  In  large  part,  these  airports 
embody  monumental  characteristics,  appro- 
priate perhaps  to  the  seat  of  government, 
but  established  to  serve  political  or  diplo- 
matic purposes  rather  than  transportation 
purposes.  The  facilities,  particularly  at 
Dulles  International  Airport,  greatly  exceed 
the  real  needs  of  the  air  transportation  mar- 
ket In  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 
No  community  of  a  comparable  size  or  simi- 
lar market  potential  that  we  know  of  has 
estebllshed  such  monumental  airport  fa- 
cilities or  Invested  comparable  public  funds 
for  this  purpose.  Furthermore,  we  see  no 
good  reason  why  these  alrix)rts  should  be 
treated  differently  than  the  city  streets  of 
Washington  where  no  direct  assessment  of 
a  user  charge  is  made.  On  the  other  hand. 
iX  user  charges  are  to  be  assessed  at  these 
alrporta,  then  in  all  equity  we  think  it  only 
proper  that  they  be  formulated  on  the  basis 
of  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Facilities  established  to  meet  air  car- 
rier needs  should  not  be  reflected  in  fees 
charged  to  general  aviation  users  and  vice 
versa. 

2.  Facilities  estebllshed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  large  aircraft  should  not  be  reflected  in 
fees  charged  to  users  of  small  aircraft  and 
vice  vena. 

S.  Facilities  estebllshed  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  Jet,  helicopter,  V/STOL  or  any  other 
special  aircraft,  should  not  be  reflected  in 


fees  charged  to  users  of  piston,  fixed-wing 
aircraft,  and  vice  versa. 

4.  Pacilities  estebllshed  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  cargo  operations  should  not  be  re- 
flected in  fees  charged  to  noncargo  operators 
and  vice  versa. 

5.  Facilities  established  for  purposes  of 
governmentel  prestige,  statecraft,  or  meeting 
military  requiremente  should  not  be  re- 
flected in  fees  charged  to  civilian  or  non- 
governmental users. 

SUMMAKT 

We  have  recommended  a  small  increase  in 
the  CAB'S  Bureau  of  Safety  steff  to  help 
improve  our  knowledge  of  why  accidente 
happen  and  what  profitable  measvires  we  can 
take    to    improve    general    aviation    safety. 

We  have  recommended  selective  cute  in 
the  FAA  budget  request  In  conformance 
with  our  necessarily  limited  knowledge  of 
the  Agency's  deteiled  Justifications.  These 
cuts  amount  to  $293,638,000  or  approximately 
36  percent  of  the  FAA's  request. 

We  do  not  make  this  latter  recommenda- 
tion lightly.  Rather,  we  believe  our  per- 
spective as  practicing  airmen  gives  us  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  aeronautics  and  ite  rela- 
tive importence  in  the  national  scheme.  As 
citizens,  texpayers,  and  airmen  we  have 
tried  to  do  equal  Justice  to  the  national 
weal  and  the  special  interest  we  represent, 
whose  future  is  an  inseparable  and  com- 
ponent part  of  that  public  Interest. 


Append  nc 
The  following  teble  shows  the  safety  rec- 
ord In  terms  of  actual  nimibers  and  In  rates 
per  million  aircraft  miles. 

U.S.  civil  aviation  safety  record 


Accidents 

Fatali- 
ties 

Acci- 
dents 

per 

million 

plane 

miles 

Fatali- 
ties 

Vcir 

Total 

Fatal 

per 

mllljon 

plane 

miles 

1951 

3.933 
3.762 
3,325 
3,475 
3,437 
3.579 
4.314 
4,689 
4.680 

466 
415 
407 
403 
402 
365 
442 
414 
467 
453 
437 

436 

1,075 

938 

949 

726 

848 

843 

900 

893 

1.161 

1.328 

1,071 

1,197 

2.50 
2.20 
1.80 
1.85 
1.66 
1.55 
1.70 
1.80 
1.67 
1.60 
1.68 

1.63 

0.68 
57 

1952 

1953 

53 

1954 

39 

1955 

41 

1956 

36 

1957 

1958 

.36 
34 

1959 

41 

1960 

1961 

4.638 
4,710 

4,724 

.46 
38 

1962,  pre- 
liminary.. 

.41 

It  would  be  natural  to  Jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  with  the  rapid  Increase  In  pop- 
ulation and  participation  In  recreational  ac- 
tivities, the  niimber  of  accidente  would  In- 
crease In  proportion.  Not  so.  The  totel 
numbers  of  accldentel  public  deaths  has  re- 
mained about  the  same  year  after  year  (pub- 
lic does  Include  work  or  traffic) : 


Accidental  public  deaths  by  year 


Year 

Water 

Boats 

Oiin-s 

Flying 

Falls 

Railway 

Other 

Total 

1M8 

5,250 
4,450 
3,760 
4,150 
4,460 
4,550 
4,300 
4,300 
4.100 
4,400 
4,300 
4.200 
4.300 
4,400 

950 
1. 100 
1,100 
1,200 
1,050 
1.250 
1,160 
1,100 
1,150 
1,200 
1.250 
1,200 
1,150 
1,100 

1,150 
1,360 
1,160 
1.300 
1,200 
I.IOO 
1,060 
950 
1,000 
1,100 
1.000 
1,050 
1.050 
1,060 

1,460 
1,200 
1,060 
1,350 
1,360 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,200 
1,100 
1,160 
1,060 
1.060 
1,000 

3,500 
2,800 
2,760 
2,850 
2,900 
3,100 
3,180 
3,200 
3,700 
4.000 
3.600 
3.700 
3,500 
3.900 

1,700 

1,460 

1,460 

1,460 

1,200 

1,160 

950 

050 

000 

000 

800 

750 

700 

660 

2,000 
2,650 
3,750 
8,700 
3,  MO 
4.060 
3,600 
3,700 
3,060 
4,800 
4.400 
4.650 
4,760 
4.800 

16  000 

1040 

16.000 
16,000 
16.000 
16,000 

1050 

lOSl 

1082 

1063 

16  500 

lOM 

15,500 

1066 

15,600 

1066 

16,000 

1057 

17,500 

1958 

16.500 

1050 

16.500 

1060 

16,500 

1061 

16,500 

Source:  National  Safety  Council. 

The  following  teblas  show  the  growth  In  Federal     expenditures     from    the    previous 

number  of  aircraft,  pllote.  and  air  traffic  In  table  In  terms  of  these  workload  gensrating 

terms  of  plane  miles;   they  also  show  the  factors. 
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load    factort,    VS.    etvU 
aircraft 


Certi/lcated  piiot* 


Plane  miUa  in  U.S.  Civil  tviation 


Tmt 

NumbBT  oi 
■trermA 

FA  A  cant 
par  atrcnA 

l«i        

m.  S4^ 

M.31J 

Ul.  IIX.' 
It.  1*7 
Sft.  TJO 
(T?    Ml 
«3.  IW 

10ft.  300 

111.500 

$1,  MO 

IMi.    

1.307 

iMa  ... 

19M 



l.MH 

l.-T.i 

i.m 

1WS« 

1,  v» 

1U57            

.'.  JiJ 

{■MH     

3,  .ilU 

igew    

4.  '.'.V) 

ItMU      ..  

4,175 

Yrmr 

NulTlh»T  0( 
plivUs 

KA.V  rt^t 
par  i>Uo( 

1961 

5(10,574 
J*l.  -In 

»M.  V74 
Ml  ' Wi 
(VU.  JUl 
tt'iU.  07W 
7()J    M^ 
7M    lt7H 
7SH.  .W>. 

t^at) 

1»*W. 
IMS 



-14 

li».M         -  -       -         —     

iH»» 

wvs. 

l^Vi 



1* 

.1*4 

1^57     

.v^ 

I9M   .-      

44« 

IttSV. 
llMU. 



.VfJ 

Ypiu^ 

F.<  A  mst 

IMl 

ThaiLtandi 
1,  ,^7rt,  «7.^ 
1,  •■K2.  775 

1.  7>*).  .4«) 
1.H77. 1,40 

•>,  crv,  rsN 

>'.  KWt!  (l.V 
•J.  'iltl,(iU 

2,  (Oh,  (>i»' 
•-',  >MX1.  3,'J 
1,  WS,  ft^t 

R.5 
7.« 
7.1 
11 
It 

IWA.-' 

1U&3 

1V.M  

mw 

t*v« 

1*7 

l*vi 

12.4 

1A.I 

1  iJU 

1«» 

Summary  of  rtril  Jlytng.  1940  6t 

LAs  of  Dec. n  <V  kr  7«v  en'lUac  rVc.  31      rndu<le.<!  Alaska  «nJ  It  uralt,  eirt-pt  m  nciUHl 
KjpptenientaJ.  wnlraet,  or  intr».st.iui.     fnfc  alio   'Hulornaii 


tiHl      Oencral  »vi.'\tlnn  fly  iiyr  f>ic!ii<liM  civil  flyliie  p«-ri>rnu><l  by  put  lit   CHrrtors — Mht'daltd, 
.-•Utistict,  Cokmiiil  Tuiif!)  t4)  lwfi7,     series  Q  .l7tV^3)vJ  aiid  g  JM-JU7| 


Item 


1940 


MflH  of  Fadanl  •Irmvn  ■ 


Eqolppad  with  tow-medium  rre<]urtK'y  riwlio  aids. 
Eqolppad  wH*  Tarf  f''**'  frp»inenry  rwllo  aMs 


ToUl  etTg  I 

Active  aircraft 

HoQii  flown  (laoertU  aviation)*.. thousaods. 

niwiw  • do... 

CoiBmardai* do... 

Instructkioal . — do... 

Pleasure... tli... 

Other do... 


liUea  flown  (fenaral  aviatioa)' 


.*> 


Boatnaa*. do. 

Commercial  • ...do. 

InstructioiMl do. 

Pieason... do. 

Other - do. 


Vtiei  oonsomad  (general  aviation) ; 

QaaollM 

Oil 

Cartlflcated  atrplaiM  pilots 


.  tliou.<iand  gal  Inns. . 
.to..-. 


AtrHne  tranJixrt. 

Commerd^L.. 

Prlrate 


Other  eertWeated  airmen: 

Ulld<rp«ota 

Mechanlca 

Parmetata  hgsvt 

Orotmd  histmclors 

AkJ<  to  afr  naviaUan  (Fe<J«ral  airway >): 

R«dio  range  ^tMoas 


Low-medium  b^uency. 
Vary  higli  frvquencr 


NondkvatkBsI  radio  beaeon^. 

Airport  towart 

Alrwurs  CBitan 

CoBMiMd  aaaUen-towers. 

rugktHvvtoiUtkna..- 

butnoMat  iMMllBg  lyatMna.. 
Airperta  in  opwttw  ' 


Oenwal. 

Umltadi 


Lighted  airport!- 

Aircraft  aoddenia  (general  aviation;  *. 


Aircraft  deatroyed... 
Subatantlal  damage. 
Minor  and  ■•< 


Degree  of  injnry  la  peracns  in  aircraft  accktenta  (Keneral  aviation) - 

Fatal „ 

Seyere _ 

Minor  and  ■•  tDjiu-y 


XZ.  100 


33.100 


17.tf28 
3.200 


314 

1. 5» 

K7I-' 


2«4.  noo 


31.  «1 

l.'«.  .■'•4 

TV.  »*« 


IMO 


IMS 


19M 


16.^« 


1»)0 


IMl 


70.  jsa 


70. 2U 


14.>i.  97» 


87.770 

Hi.aow 


92.S00 

60,931 

9,)^50 


2,750 

1.  snn 

J.  (X») 
100 
I.0SI.5O0 


8.1.320 

■  HI.  4.TJ 

K.  MAI 


is-j 


1 7l\.  '.*34 


57.705 
134,870 


U8,!tS3 

ne.  7i>* 

11,700 


47,302 


I0.V300 

7(1.747 
12.000 


178.  1C4 


»i,X7fl 
142.045 


111.SW1 

7'*.  7«0 
12.203 


125,447 

14,  .VU 
l:»,«M 


o 
(•) 
(») 


4,300 
t,9M 
1.275 
1,976 


1.316.000 


3.19,  700 

Ivl.  .VKJ 

.'44.  1«0 

10.  aoo 


ff-T,  »**) 
•J45,  700 
12«\ft.10 
221,  MO 


5,3<X) 
2.20(1 
.',  000 
2,JU0 


5,  70<) 
2.  TtNi 
2,  0«Mi 
2,400 


1.544,000 


7S7.O0O 

27H,  IK  HI 
Jl«.  IKK) 
2(53.  OOO 


22.  4rif> 


1.431 
IH.  791 
49.  «>7 


13>l 

U    1-7 


?9'.' 


IJl   2»V> 
.',  91fi 


f) 


190  «(*» 

H.  4.MI 


13.700 
211.  142 
41.S  3M 


74? 


3.  UO 
91  iri 

2.  K-W 

i7.  UN) 


237.000 

J. 

7iiO 

731. 

('7M 

1R.303 

24.S. 

.141 

4«S7, 

it  4 

1. 649. 000 


.300 
.'.110 
.  700 
,9511 
63 

1.64.1.  OOO 


I') 
(•) 
O 
<») 

7^ 


8.1.1.  noo 

291.000 
216.000 
2»7.  000 


Kll.OOC 
>1,  IHHl 
I.*4,  000 
362.  000 
7.000 


■.'49.  noo 
7V<.  3«>K 


'2fiS.  160 

4.  3.'.S 

7'i3.  232 


19.  364 

iM.  377 

4M,  »i27 


20.  SM 
262.  4;<7 

4yv.  slo 


4.271 

107   072 

2  143 

2M,  306 

h.'v.l 


4.503 
li:t  v-t) 

2  <M> 
.10.179 


4.974 

ir-  irfs^ 

2.986 
'29.421 

1.030 


O 
(«) 
(>) 
*') 
(•) 


(•) 


(») 
(•) 
»') 


(•) 
«*> 
(«) 


1.042 


2UU 
2 


48 


JffA 

1 

2.331 


776 

■t.  471 


4.13 

,10.1 


37>i 
371 


344 
424 


141 

172 
31 


4.11 

9« 
4.  4<>J 


171 

iin 

31 

71 
3<>4 

117 


666 


Iwl 
\:s 

32 
H4 

341 

in 

'  6.(d« 


322 
6(U 


IWl 

i:« 
33 

83 

332 

174 

6.426 


1.670 
4,505 


1 .  127 

2, 1M7 

31 


■> 

1       ; 

7n 
1.* 

3 

247 
343 

-' 

7'* 
36 

'  2, 
1  3, 

*12 

1*^ 

'  1 

4 

xrio 

2(M 

3 

7NI 

462 

22 

2.949 
3,477 

1.943 

4,  ire 

1,  17H 

3.  3«'j 
29 

srw 

m 

72f 

•m 

190 

171 

IS3 

\H 

U 

M 

7» 

71 

S36 

HI 

im 

195 

«.»W1 

7,715 

3.UCM 

1,274 

3.056 

1441 

2,1.13 

4.  ,140 


350 

.527 

4.744 


781 
546 

6. -•»«  ! 


619 

347 

4,974 


68M 
6.661 


449 

3.  :i04 


2.2M 
4.M 


835 


(•) 

f») 


Cl 


794 


>  United 

•  Includea 

•  Not 
4  Beginning  M 
'CorporatMB 

•  Paaaenger  ■ 
•prarlng. 


(tnclodlng  .\laaka  and  Hawaii)  and  outlying  an'ss. 


Includea  Alaska  aid  Hawaii. 
d  IndlTMoal  bixslncaa  tran^nirtatton,  not  l<>r  htr^. 
cargo  tran-^portatlon    lor   nlre,   aeritiJ   appllcatttm    (crop  duatuiiC, 
etc),  p*trol.  survpy,  and  other  mlecrll-inetius  wurk  use. 


'  Kii.st.ru'  Mrport,^  and  aJrRoldj  ri'cxjr  lf<I  » itli  F.V.\.     "LlmittU"  includes  siaplaal 
basi-^  nil' I  (irlifHirt^ 
•  l>etjiil  shown  »  nomhcr  of  aertlents.     1960  and  19(^1  flinirfe  ar^  prpUmhifiry 

Sourc*'     FVdfriil    Aviation    Aifi'nrv    in  1    TivU    .\ir'in:iatii-i    Ili.u-d      ^u^•U.s^l(■d    Ul 
"FAA   .^t.ilLslK-ai   lUridho.ik   oi  ATl.itlon  " 


LET  US  MOVE  INTO  THE  SECOND 
HALF  OP  THE  20TH  CENTURY — 
THE  12-liILE  LIMIT  IS  NEEZ>ED 

Mr.  OBUBMIMO.    Mr.  President,  on 
the  28th  of  June  I  Introduced  S.  1810.  % 


bill  which  would,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, extend  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  United  States  to  12  miles  for  fishing 
purpofles.  JolBlnc  as  cosponsor  of  the 
memsure  was  the  able  Junior  Senator 
from  Maine  I  Mr  MttskhJ. 


In  the  weclcs  which  have  passed  there 
has  been  no  lessening  of  need  for  S.  1818. 

Russian  fi&hing  boats  are  In  Atlantic 
waters.  North  Pacific  waters,  and  etoe- 
where.  And  they  are  not  on  pleasure 
cruises. 


1963 
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As  a  result  our  sea  harvest  is  lessened. 
In  western  Alaska,  in  the  Bristol  Bay 
area,  Alaska  salmon  fishermen  this  year 
found  very  few  fish  in  their  nets.  The 
catch  was  less  than  one-fifth  that  ex- 
15(^0 ted.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  a  12-mile 
U^rritorial  water  would  revive  the  salmon 
run— although  I  wish  It  could.  But  a 
modern  territorial  water  will  give  the 
n.shermcn  of  this  Nation  one  of  the  tools 
they  urgently  need. 

The  reasons  for  modernizing  our  ex- 
isting territorial  waters  limitation  have 
been  summarized  well  in  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Outmoded  Law  of  the  Sea," 
which  first  appeared  jn  the  New  York 
Tunes  and  was  reprinted  in  the  Anchor- 
aye.  Alaska.  Daily  News  on  July  27,  1963. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Outmoded  Law  or  the  Ska 

In  nn  age  In  which  the  nations  of  thia 
world  reach  for  the  stars  and  seek  to  formu- 
late laws  for  outer  space,  they  are  still.  Iron- 
ically enough,  at  odds  over  an  ancient  law 
mvich  cloeer  to  them;  the  law  of  the  freedom 
of  the  seas.  Involving  the  extent  of  their  ter- 
ritorial waters. 

This  latter  Issue  has  been  raised  anew  by 
Canada's  decision  to  extend  Ita  exclusive 
coti-stal  fishing  area  to  a  12-mlle  limit  and 
also  by  Ecuador's  recent  seizure  of  American 
fishing  boats  off  Its  coast.  The  same  issue 
h.is  caused  many  hot  disputes  before  this, 
including  a  miniature  war  between  Britain 
and  Iceland. 

The  old  3-mlle  "cannon  shot"  limit  no 
li>nger  meets  the  requirements  of  national 
dciensp.  nor.  In  the  case  of  countries  largely 
dependent  on  fishing,  the  requirements  of 
Uie  national  economy.  More  than  40  nations 
hi'.e  already  extended  both  their  territorial 
and  their  reserved  fishing  waters.  Some 
Latin-American  countries  even  claim  a  200- 
mlle  limit  lor  the  latter.  The  United  States 
still  clings  to  the  anachronistic  3-mlle  limit. 
However,  the  United  States  did  Join  Can- 
ada at  the  abortive  Geneva  conference  on 
the  law  of  the  sea  in  1960  In  a  proposal  to 
extend  sovereign  territorial  waters  to  a  6-mUe 
limit  and  exclusive  national  fishing  rights 
to  another  adjacent  6-mlle  zone,  making  12 
In  all.  There  Is  thus  no  dispute  between  the 
two  countries  over  principle.  A  complica- 
tion may  arise  because  Canada  proposes  to 
measure  Its  12-mlle  fishing  zone  on  a 
straight-baseline  principle  from  one  outer 
headland  to  another  Instead  of  following 
coastal  contours.  This  method  would  reserve 
for  exclusive  Canadian  use  enormous  waters 
off  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts  In 
which  the  United  States,  France  and  other 
n.itlons  have  treaty  or  traditional  fishing 
rights.  But  as  Prime  Minister  Pearson  prom- 
It'.s  to  t;ikc  .^urh  rights  Into  account.  It 
should  not  be  too  difficult  to  find  an  accom- 
modation. 

The  reiison  for  such  measures,  reiterated  by 
Mr  Pearson.  Is  the  growing  depletion  of 
co:istal  fishing  resources  by  Industrialized 
fishing  fleets.  In  which  Russia  and  Japan  are 
pre-eminent.  But  Mr.  Pearson  also  men- 
tioned "other  problems,"  presumably  refer- 
ring to  the  constant  presence  of  Russian  spy 
trnwlers  off  the  American  coasts.  The  United 
■States  might  well  take  advantage  of  the  im- 
pf-nrtlng  negotiations  with  Canada  to  fol- 
low the  Canadian  example. 


BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President,  for  the 
bon(>flt  of  Senate  colleagues  who  are  in- 


terested in  the  grave  problem  of  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  I  wish  to  state  that 
Thursday,  after  the  morning  hour,  and 
as  soon  as  I  can  be  recognized,  I  shall  un- 
dertake to  lay  out  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  basic  problems  involved,  the  solu- 
tions which  I  recommend,  and  the  areas 
In  which  I  think  the  administration  has 
been  slow  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem. 

Many  Senators  are  iiiterested.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  critical  problems  before 
us.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  give  notice 
in  this  connection  to  all  Senators  who 
may  be  interested  in  discussing  the  mat- 
ter on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  an- 
noimcement  with  respect  to  the  discus- 
sion he  will  conduct  Thursday.  I  look 
forward  to  it.  No  other  Senator  is  better 
able  to  discuss  this  problem.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter which  is  most  urgent  and  most  im- 
portant and  should  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  performing  a  fine  service, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
We  have  done  this  once  before,  but 
nothing  much  happened  except  that  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  climbed  at 
the  rate  of  almost  $2  billion. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  emi- 
nently well  qualified  to  make  a  major 
contribution  in  the  consideration  of  what 
should  be  done.  I  hope  he  will  join  me 
Thursday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  by  way  of 
signalizing  that  this  is  not  merely  our 
opinion,  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  "Battle  of  the  Dol- 
lar," from  the  New  York  Times  of  this 
morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BaTTLK    of    the    DOU.AX 

The  battle  of  the  dollar  has  taken  a  sharp 
turn  for  the  worse.  The  second-quarter 
figures  show  that  the  deficit  In  the  nation's 
balance  of  payments  climbed  to  an  anntial 
rate  of  over  $5  billion,  and  even  though  there 
Is  a  good  deal  of  Imprecision  In  balance-of- 
payments  accounting,  the  deficit  Is  clearly 
deepening  at  a  disturbing  rate.  Tlie  result 
Is  bound  to  be  fresh  fear  about  the  strength 
of  the  dollar  and  the  administration's  deter- 
mination to  defend  It. 

The  odd  part  Is  that  this  occurs  when  basic 
economic  trends  seem  to  be  moving  In  our 
favor.  Tlie  U.S.  economy  is  6tm  the  strong- 
est In  the  free  world.  Our  gold  reserves  re- 
main formidable.  Our  growth  rate,  though 
still  much  too  low,  Is  now  improving.  And 
we  are  demonstrating  a  greater  ability  to 
hold  down  prices,  which  may  well  lead  to  a 
reversal  of  the  present  outflow  of  dollars 
and  gold. 

The  administration,  however,  has  been 
slow  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
the  deficit.  It  has  tended  to  overestimate 
the  impact  of  the  series  of  measures  it  de- 
vised to  reduce  the  deficit.  It  has  fimibled 
its  tax  package,  which  If  It  had  been  enacted 
by  now  would  have  bettered  our  competitive 
position  and  increased  to  opportunities  for 
profitable   Investment. 

If  the  administration  Is  to  make  progress 
in  reducing  the  deficit.  It  should  concentrate 
on  getting  Congress  to  take  action  on  Its 
revised  tax  bill.  This  Is  the  single  most  Im- 
portant step  toward  strengthening  the  dol- 


lar, for  It  would  spur  domestic  growth  and 
release  monetary  policy  to  deal  with  the  In- 
ternational position  of  the  dollar.  Our  basic 
reliance  must  continue  to  be  on  domestic 
expansion  plus  strengthened  bonds  of  Inter- 
national monetary  cooperation  to  Insure 
that  the  dollar  will  be  safe  against  specula- 
tive attack. 


SETTLEMENT  OP  DISPUTE  BE- 
TWEEN RAILROAD  CARRIERS  AND 
THEIR  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  wishes  to  make 
a  brief  announcement  as  to  the  proce- 
dural position  he  will  take  during  the 
oncoming  debate  over  proposed  legisla- 
tion in  connection  with  the  railroad 
dispute. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
agree  to  no  time  Limitation.  I  will  agree 
to  no  unanimous-consent  agreements 
whatsoever  during  the  course  of  that 
debate.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have 
the  Senate  stay  in  session  continually 
for  a  discussion  of  this  matter.  The  is- 
sues which  are  raised  by  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  unsound  and  unfortunate 
bill  recommended  by  the  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  Senate  will  raise  prob- 
lems to  plague  this  country  and  Ameri- 
can free  labor  and  American  free  em- 
ployers for  years  to  come,  unless  we  take 
the  time  necessary  for  a  thorough  exam- 
ination of  the  proposals — and  I  hope 
revision  of  the  proposals — before  passage 
of  the  biU. 

Therefore,  if  there  is  any  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  leadership  to  speed  the 
bill  through  without  adequate  debate,  I 
serve  notice  now  that  they  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  that  parliamentary  tactic. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEADER  REFUTES 
AND  REJECTS  ATTEMPT  OF  CHI- 
NESE COMMUNISTS  TO  ASSOCI- 
ATE THEMSELVES  WITH  CIVIL 
RIGHTS   MARCH 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
entire  Nation  has  been  favorably  im- 
pressed by  the  rebuff  which  Roy  Wilkins 
gave  last  week  to  the  attempt  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  to  associate  them- 
selves with  the  August  28  civil  rights 
march.  When  a  group  calling  itself  the 
Chinese  Peoples  Committee  for  World 
Peace  sent  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  a 
cablegram  of  support  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  march,  combined  with  a 
malicious  propaganda  attack  on  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Wilkins,  the  NAACP  executive  secretary, 
did  not  hesitate  to  strongly  reject  any 
acceptance  of  such  support  and  to  re- 
fute emphatically  the  charges  made 
against  this  country.  He  showed  up  the 
hollowness  of  the  Communists'  state- 
ment by  asking  when  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment would  permit  a  rally  of  protest 
to  the  hving  conditions  in  their  totali- 
tarian state. 

Mr.  Wilkins'  reply  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists— like  his  life  of  dedicated  effort 
on  behalf  of  civil  rights  within  the 
framework  of  the  American  tradition 
and  Constitution — demonstrates  beyond 
any  doubt  the  firmly  American  nature 
of  the  civil  rights  movement. 
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I  ask  uxuaimous  conAent  that  the  fol- 
lowing documenta  and  articles  be  print- 
ed In  the  COMOKKSsioifAL  Ricoro:  A 
Washington  Pott  editorial  of  August  26. 
titled  "Thanks,  but  No  Thanks":  a  New 
York  Times  article  of  August  23  by  M  8. 
Handler;  and  the  texts  of  the  Pelplng 
group  cablegram  and  Mr.  Wllkins'  reply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  other  Items  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC  )  Post.  Aug   36 

19631 

Thanks,  but  No  Thanks 

FVom  Pslplng — from  something  called  the 
Chinese  Peoples  Committee  for  World  Peace — 
has  come  a  cable  to  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  offer- 
ing support  and  felicitation  for  this  week's 
civil  rights  demonstration  and  denouncing 
the  Kennedy  administration  for  Its  "ruth- 
less persecution  of  Negroes."  Its  policy  of 
racial  discrimination  and  Its  imperialist  ag- 
gression throughout  the  world.  Fortunately, 
the  cable  was  addressed  to  Just  the  right 
fellow,  Roy  WUklns.  the  NAACP  s  executive 
secretary. 

iir.  Wllkins  Is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  old  Communist  tactic  of  trying  to  claim 
credit  for  the  support  of  good  causes  by  Join- 
ing and  Toclfsrously  extolling  them  at  the 
11th  hour.  There  are  indications  that  the 
American  Communist  Party,  such  as  it  Is.  Is 
trying  to  grab  the  coattalls  of  the  civil  rights 
movement,  and  no  one  should  be  surprised 
If  It  should  claim  credit  for  having  Invented 
the  march  on  Washington:  but  very  few 
Americans  are  likely  to  be  bamboozled  by  It. 
Mr.  Wllkins  said  some  things  In  respond- 
ing to  the  Chinese  Communists  which  were 
well  worth  eaytng  and  which  should  help  to 
put  the  March  in  proper  perspective  for  the 
whole  world.  He  reminded  his  "well-wishers" 
that  the  demonstration  planned  for  the  Cap- 
ital on  Wedneeday  "Is  in  support  of  the  civil 
rlghU  legislation  proposed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy" and  "In  opposition  to  racial  practices 
now  In  effect  In  some  parts  of  our  country 
which  are  contrary  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment policy  of  nondiscrimination."  And 
then  he  wound  up  with  a  haymaker:  "We 
await  the  opportunity  to  send  our  felicita- 
tions to  Chlneae  clUsens  gathered  In  a  huge 
demonstration  In  your  nation's  capital  to 
protest  living  conditions  under  your  govern- 
ment and  welcomed  there  by  your  heads  of 
state." 

(From  the  New  York  (NT  )   Times,  Aug    23. 
1»«3| 

Pra»INO    RXSTTITSB    ON    RIGHTS    Makch — Wn.- 
KINa      RZFUXS      TO      CabLK      BT       DerCNDINC 

us.  Poucxxs 

(By  M.  8.  Handler) 

A  Chinese  Communist  attempt  to  identify 
the  Pelplng  regime  with  the  August  38 
march  on  Washington  has  been  firmly  re- 
jected by  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

The  Chinese  cabled  their  support  and 
felicitations  for  the  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tion as  part  of  a  struggle  "against  American 
Imperialist  policy  of  racial  discrimination 
and  oppression. " 

A  Pelplng  cable  dated  August  13  from  the 
Chinese  Peoplee  Committee  for  World  Peace 
accused  Preeldent  Kennedy  and  his  admini- 
stration of  being  "chief  culprit  for  the  ruth- 
less persecution  of  Negroes,  champion  of 
racial  discrimination  and  main  source  of 
policy  of  national  oppression  and  aggression 
throughout  the  world." 


and  then  refuted  each  accusation  against 
President  Kennedy,  the  administration  and 
Congress 

Mr  Wllkins  Identified  the  President.  Gov- 
ernment oOlclals,  and  many  legislators  with 
the  civil  rights  movement,  praised  them  for 
the  rights  bill  pending  In  Congress  and  for 
the  support  of  the  march  on  Washington. 

In  conclusion,  Mr  WUlcliis  said  "We  awiilt 
the  opportunity  to  send  our  felicitations  to 
Chinese  citizens  gathered  in  a  huge  demon- 
stration 111  your  n.itloiis  capital  t-o  protest 
living  conditions  under  your  gt)vernment 
and  welcomed  there  by  your  heads  of  state" 

PXIPINO   CHARGES    IMPERIALISM 

The  Pelplng  cable  said  that  the  Negro 
civil  rights  struggle  has  dealt  telling  blow 
to  U  S  Imperialist  policy  of  riiclal  discrim- 
ination and  rendered  pxiwerful  support  and 
encouragement  to  peoples  fighting  aKnliist 
Imperialism  headed  by   United  States  '■ 

It  also  said:  "aince  inauguration  of  Ken- 
nedy administration.  sh(xklng  crimes  of 
brutal  suppression  against  American  Negroes 
have  been  constantly  Increasing  This 
thoroughly  unmasks  hollowness  of  so-called 
democracy  and  freedom  in  United  States. 
and  explodes  Kennedy's  lies  about  'eliminat- 
ing vestiges  of  racial  discrimination'.'* 

It  also  declared:  Pacts  prove  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration which  represents  big  monopoly 
group  In  the  United  States  is  chief  culprit 
for  ruthless  persecution  of  Negroes,  cham- 
pion of  racial  discrimination  and  main 
source  of  policy  of  national  oppression  and 
aggression   throughout  world  " 

WILKIN.S    aXBlTTAL 

Mr  WUklns  said  In  his  reply:  'The  gath- 
ering of  white  and  Negro  American  citizens 
on  that  date,  August  28.  has  been  wel- 
comed by  President  Kennedy  In  a  public 
press  statement  and  by  many  Government 
leaders  and  legislators  of  both  major  po- 
litical parties,  8<.)nie  of  whom  will  participate. 

"Tlie  demonstration  Is  in  support  of  the 
civil  rights  legislation  proposed  by  President 
Kennedy.  It  Is  In  opposition  to  racial  prac- 
tices now  In  effect  In  some  parts  of  our  coun- 
try which  are  contrary  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment policy  of  nondiscrimination  " 

Mr  Wllkins  told  the  Red  Chinese  that  the 
march  "wUl  call  upon  Congress  to  enact  the 
corrective  legislation  as  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  match  the  court  decisions 
and  Executive  orders  and  procedures  of  the 
two  branches  of  our  Federal  Government  " 

With  reference  to  Pelplng's  foreign  policy. 
Mr.  Wllkins  said:  "We  Join  you  In  your  wish 
for  peace,  but  believe  there  can  be  no  genuine 
peace  without  freedom  for  the  Individual 
within  all  nations  and  the  cessation  of  ag- 
gression. Including  physical  military  In- 
vasion, by  nations  themselves  ' 


I  ACCXrSATIONS 

Roy  WUklns,  executive  secretary  of  the 
association,  replied  Wedneeday.  He  ac- 
knowledged receipt  of  Pelplng's  good  wUhee 


Cablegram  Sent  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion FOR  THE  Advancement  or  Colored 
People  From  Peipi.ng  Rallt 

At-Gi-ST  13.  1963 
Peipinc  Over  lOOOO  people  representing 
various  Chinese  peoples  organizations  and 
democratic  political  parties  and  people  of  all 
circles  In  Pelplng  held  solemn  rally  today 
voice  resolute  support  to  American  Negro 
people  In  their  struggle  against  racial  dis- 
crimination and  for  freedom  and  equal  rights 
and  strongly  condemn  U  .S  A  Imperialists  for 
their  crimes  of  racial  discrimination 

Struggle  waged  by  over  19  million  Ameri- 
can Negroes  Is  entirely  Just  which  enjoys 
sympathy  and  support  of  Chinese  people 
and  decent  people  world  over  Since  last 
April,  Negro  people  in  the  United  States  have 
unfolded  vigorous  nationwide  struggle  on 
scale  unknown  before,  which  was  dealt  a 
telling  blow  to  USA  Imperialist  policy  of 
racial  discrimination  and  rendered  powerful 
support  and  encouragement  Ui  peoples  fight- 
ing against  Imperialism  headed  by  the  United 
States.     Chinese     people     sincerely      admire 


their  American  Negro  brothers  for  their 
dauntless  and  Indomitable  spirit  In  struggle 
and  most  resolutely  support  their  Just  de- 
mands. 

.\merlcan  Negroes  have  long  been  subjected 
to  oppression  and  enslavement.  They  have 
been  deprived  of  elementary  human  rights 
and  thrown  in  depth  of  miseries.  Since  In- 
auguration of  Kennedy  administration 
shix-klng  crimes  of  brutal  suppression  against 
American  Negroes  have  been  constantly  In- 
creasing This  th<irough!y  unmasks  hollow- 
ness of  so-called  democracy  and  freedom  In 
the  United  States  of  America  and  explodes 
Kennedys  lies  about  "eliminating  vestiges 
of  racial  discrimination"  and  "protecting 
civil  rlghUs  of  Negroes"  at  same  time  It  con- 
Mnclngly  demonstrates  so-called  sympathy 
aid  progress  and  peace  peddled  by  Kennedy 
among  oppressed  nations  In  Asia,  Africa,  and 
I.Htln  America  are  nothing  but  out-and-out 
deception  Facts  prove  Kennedy  administra- 
tion which  represents  big  monopoly  group 
In  the  United  States  of  America  Is  chief 
culprit  for  ruthless  persecution  of  Negroes, 
champion  of  racial  discrimination,  and  main 
source  of  policy  of  national  oppression  and 
ag|<resslon  throughout   the  world. 

American  Negroes  are  not  alone  In  their 
struggle.  Their  struggle  Is  closely  linked 
with  struggles  of  American  people  and  p>eo- 
ple  of  whole  world  against  Imperialism 
headed  by  the  United  States  of  America  and 
they  are  Inspiring  and  supporting  each  other 
are  sure  our  Negro  brothers  and  sisters  In  the 
United  States  of  America  as  long  as  they 
cl<jse  ranks  and  persevere  In  struggle  will 
triumph  no  matter  how  arduous  the  strug- 
gle and  how  tortuous  the  path  may  be. 
American  Negro  people  and  oppressed  na- 
tions and  peoples  throughout  world  surely 
will  achieve  thorough  emancipation. 

Rally  of  people  of  all  circles  In  Pelplng 
supporting  American  Negroes  In  their 
struggle  against  racial  discrimination. 

NAACP  Cabi.ccram   Rcplt  to  Peiping   Rallt 

AUGUST  31,  1963. 
Chine.se     Peoples     CoMMncTEE     for     World 

Peace, 
Priping.  China 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  acknowledges  your 
g(X)d  wishes  on  the  August  38  demonstration 
to  be  held  In  Washington,  our  National  Capi- 
tal. The  gathering  of  white  and  Negro 
American  citizens  on  that  date  has  been 
welcomed  by  President  Kennedy  In  a  public 
press  statement  and  by  many  Government 
leaders  and  legislators  of  both  major  political 
parties,  some  of  whom  will  participate.  The 
demonstration  Is  In  support  of  the  civil 
rli!;ht8  legislation  proposed  to  the  Congress 
by  President  Kennedy  It  Is  In  opposition  to 
racial  practices  now  In  effect  In  some  parts 
of  our  country  which  are  contrary  to  the 
National  Government  policy  of  nondiscrimi- 
nation. The  August  38  demonstration  will 
make  known  the  dissatisfaction  of  American 
citizens  of  both  races  over  local  and  regional 
discrimination  In  employment,  housing,  edu- 
cation, voting,  and  public  accommodation. 
It  win  call  upon  Congress  to  enact  corrective 
legislation  as  proposed  by  President  Kennedy 
to  match  the  court  decisions  and  Executive 
orders  and  procedures  of  the  other  two 
branches   of   our  Federal   Government. 

We  Join  you  In  your  wish  for  peace  but 
believe  there  can  be  no  genuine  peace  with- 
out freedom  for  the  Individual  within  all 
nations  and  the  cessation  of  aggression  in- 
cluding physical  military  Invasion  by  na- 
tions themselves.  We  await  the  opportunity 
t<i  send  our  felicitations  to  Chinese  citizens 
gathered  In  a  huge  demonstration  In  your 
nation's  capital  to  protest  living  conditions 
under  your  government  and  welcomed  there 
by  your  heads  of  state. 

Rot  WmciNa. 
Executive  Secretary. 
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GREEK  HERITAGE  MAGAZINE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
entire  Western  World  owe  an  Inestima- 
ble debt  to  the  people  of  a  small  ancient 
country  on  the  Mediterranean.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  Greeks  for  the  basic  ideas 
and  forms  of  Western  man — ^for  concep- 
tions of  art  and  architecture  and  the 
fundamental  value  of  the  individual  per- 
sonality. We  may  thank  Greece  also  for 
the  many  fine  sons  and  daughters  she  has 
sent  us  and  for  mixing  her  cultural  rich- 
ness with  our  own. 

This  month  Mr.  Christopher  G.  Janus, 
of  Chicago,  has  announced  his  plans  to 
publish  an  American  quarterly  of  Greek 
culture.  The  publication  will  be  called 
Greek  Heritage  and  will  bring  to  Ameri- 
can readers  the  great  Ideas  of  the  writers. 
artists,  and  leaders  of  the  Hellenic  world, 
ancient  and  modem.  Some  of  the  au- 
thors who  will  appear  in  the  first  few 
richly  illustrated  issues  of  Greek  Herit- 
age are  Andre  Malraux,  Nikos  Kazant- 
rakis,  Lawrence  Durrell,  and  George 
Santayana.  I  believe  that  Greek  Herit- 
age will  bring  home  to  many  Americans 
the  treasures  of  Greek  life.  I.  therefore, 
want  to  wish  the  best  of  luck  to  this  im- 
portant new  publication. 


FEDERAL    INSURANCE   FOR   RISING 
WATERS  DAMAGES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
following  Hurricane  Carla  In  September 
1961  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  given 
in  a  number  of  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  question  of  Federal  insur- 
ance to  protect  against  the  risk  of  loss 
from  rising  water.  Such  Federal  insur- 
ance was  urged  because  there  is  no  such 
Insurance  available  In  the  field  of  pri- 
vate insurance.  Such  Federal  insurance 
has  been  urged  for  years,  after  the  great 
Connecticut  River  floods  of  nearly  a 
decade  ago,  after  the  Cameron  Parish, 
La.,  hurricane  disaster,  and  after  Hur- 
ricane Carla  on  the  Texas  gulf  coast 
In  September  of  1961.  The  first  attempt 
at  a  legislative  solution  to  this  problem, 
the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956, 
has  never  been  Implemented. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  In  Texas,  citi- 
zens asked  why  nothing  had  been  done 
In  this  field,  after  the  bright  prospects 
of  1961.  The  need  for  such  insurance 
Is  ever  present;  we  should  not  wait  for 
another  disastrous  hurricane  to  inspire 
us  to  take  further  action  to  provide  some 
form  of  insurance  protection  against 
loss  from  rising  waters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  on  this  subject  at 
a  Freeport.  Brazoria  County,  reception 
honoring  the  past  presidents  of  the  op- 
erating engineers,  on  August  24,  1963,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

Rising  Watoi  Imsxthance 
After  I  visited  Freeport,  Galveston.  Texas 
City,  Port  Arthur,  Port  0*Conner,  Port 
L-ivaca,  Victoria,  Corpus  Chrlstl,  and  other 
Texas  coastal  cities  and  towns  In  September 
of  1961,  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Carla, 
While  the  water  was  still  standing  up  to  the 


eaves  of  homes,  I  pledged  that  I  would  work 
for  rtslng  water  Insurance,  to  Insure  the 
hcMnes,  property  and  belongings  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  against  losses  from 
damages  from  rising  waters  alone. 

Such  Insuremce  is  not  now  available  in  the 
United  States. 

More  than  half  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  now  live  in  river  valleys  and  coastal 
areas  where  such  insurance  is  vitally  needed 
to  spread  the  losses  In  case  of  a  disaster. 
Such  insurance  would  be  practicable,  feasi- 
ble, and  would  be  good  business  for  the 
insurers. 

Property  insurance  is  timid  and  backward 
In  comparison  with  life  and  accident  insur- 
ance. With  a  widespread  coverage,  the  risk 
would  be  no  greater  than  for  certain  other 
types  of  insurance  now  in  force. 

Hall  insurance  1b  a  case  in  point.  Until 
the  Federal  Government  offered  a  guaran- 
teed plan  in  the  1930's,  hall  insurance  on 
field  crops  was  not  purchasable  in  the 
United  States.  After  a  few  years'  experience 
with  Federal  haU  insurance,  the  private  in- 
surance companies  seized  the  initiative  and 
now  eagerly  and  profitably  sell  hall  insur- 
ance. 

If  the  existing  Lehman -Kennedy  rising 
water  Insurance  law  of  1956,  were  imple- 
mented now,  we  could  begin  to  issue  this 
insurance  now.  It  Is  my  belief  that  timid 
private ..  insurance  companies  would  begin 
wrltlnir'tbis  rising  water  property  Insurance 
within  2  years,  if  the  Federal  Government 
would  only  break  the  ice  and  start  it  off. 
We  need  the  spirit  now  of  beginning  some- 
thing new  in  insurance,  that  the  Govern- 
ment showed  with  hail  insurance  under 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  the  IQSO's. 

This  rising  water  insurance  would  be  one 
of  the  greatest  boons  to  the  river  valleys. 
and  the  gulf,  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coastal 
areas,  in  the  history  of  the  country.  It  would 
give  security  to  the  individual  homeowner 
who  is  unable,  under  the  present  system,  to 
carry  his  own  rising  water  insurance.  De- 
velopment of  the  gulf  coast  would  be  stimu- 
lated with  its  great  petrochemical  and  in- 
dustrial Installations  and  potential.  De- 
velopment of  all  our  river  valleys  and  coastal 
areas  would  be  stimulated. 

We  are  building  at  Port  Arthur,  Nederland, 
Port  Nechos,  Freeport.  Texas  City.  Galveston, 
and  other  Texas  cities,  better  seawalls  and 
hurricane  protection.  This  better  protec- 
tion makes  rising  water  insurance  even  more 
feasible. 

Over  90  percent  of  all  new  construction  in 
America  is  financed  by  loans.  Rising  water 
insurance  would  help  stimulate  that  con- 
struction In  all  river  valleys  and  in  all 
coastal  areas. 

If  rising  water  insurance  is  not  to  be  writ- 
ten by  the  Federal  Government,  then  re- 
insurance should  be  written  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment  on  insurance  written  by  private 
companies. 

Protection  by  dispersal  of  risk  is  the  essence 
of  Insurance.  It  exists  to  protect  loss  of 
ships  in  storms  at  sea,  against  loss  by  fire, 
explosion,  wind,  or  hail.  It  would  be  even 
slmplw  to  protect  against  the  risk  of  loss  by 
rising  waters. 

I  have  worked  on  this  for  nearly  2  years, 
but  If  it  takes  2,  3,  4  or  more  years  I  intend 
to  keep  on  until  this  insurance  Is  available. 
This  is  reasonable  and  Just.    I  will  not  quit. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HUMPHREY 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  magazine  section  of  the  New 
York  Times  contained  an  illuminating 
and  perceptive  article  about  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

It  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  man  who 
by  any  standard  ranks  as  one  of  the  out- 


standing legislators  of  this  goieratlon. 
I  Icnow  of  no  Senator  who  surpasses 
HuBKRT  HtncpHRET  in  keenness  of  mind, 
breadth  of  interest,  abundance  of 
energy,  generosity  of  spirit,  and  deep 
dedication  to  the  well-being  of  his  fellow 
men. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hubert  Humphrtt  Comes  on  Strong — The 

MiNNESOTAN,    A    PoWER    IN    THE   SENATE    De- 

SPFTE  His  Relative  YorrrH,  Has  Put  His 
Mark  on  Major  National  Issues  and  Is 
Ukelt  To  Do  So  Increasinclt  in  the 
Years  Ahead 

(By  Samuel  Shaffer) 

Washington. — The  name  of  Httbext  Hora- 
tio Humphket  must  figure  in  any  list  of  the 
dozen  most  powerful  and  infiuential  men  in 
the  U.S.  Congress.  Both  in  domestic  and 
foreign  policy,  key  issues  confronting  the 
88th  Congress  bear  the  mark  of  the  irrepres- 
sible, garrulous,  and  indefatigable  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  major  legislative  proposals  advanced  by 
the  Kennedy  administration  were  fathered 
by  him. 

For  at  least  half  of  his  15  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate, he  has  been  accepted  as  a  member  of 
the  "inner  club,"  the  small  group  of  men 
whose  words  and  deeds  not  only  clearly  affect 
public  policy  but  shape  the  laws  that  finally 
emerge.  Its  members  fall  into  two  groups: 
(1)  Those  whose  power  is  relatively  stable 
(or,  because  of  age  or  obdurate  refusal  to 
bend  with  the  winds  of  change,  is  on  the 
wane),  and  (2)  those  whose  power  is  in- 
creasing because  of  relative  youth  and  politi- 
cal adaptability. 

At  52,  Hubert  Huicphrkt  Is  one  of  the  very 
few  who  clearly  belongs  In  the  second  cate- 
gory. He  is  already  a  power;  he  Lb  also  a 
"comer."  With  one  brief  exception — the  late 
spring  and  early  sunmier  months  of  1960 
when  he  lost  his  bid  for  the  presidential 
nomination — Humphret  has  been  a  "comer" 
all  his  life. 

Humphrey's  position  at  the  center  of 
Senate  power  Is  unique.  Others  possess  pow- 
er because  they  are  chairmen  of  major  com- 
mittees or  because  they  occupy  posts  in  the 
leadership  hierarchy.  Though  high  in  se- 
niority in  such  major  committees  as  Foreign 
Relations,  Appropriations,  and  Government 
Operations,  Humphret  is  chairman  of  none. 
He  is  the  Senate  majority  whip,  but  this 
position,  officially  labeled  "assistant  majority 
leader."  is  traditionally  as  remote  from  the 
majority  leadership  in  the  actual  appurte- 
nances of  power  as  the  Vice  Presidency  is 
from  the  Presidency. 

Humphrey's  power  Is  personal.  He  has 
risen — and  continues  to  rise — tlirough  the 
force  of  a  vibrant  personality,  phenomenal 
energy,  hard  work,  intelligence,  and  a  buoy- 
ant and  expressive  love  of  life,  politics,  and 
people. 

But  Hubert  Humphrey  does  not  Just  want 
to  "be  somebody."  He  wants  to  do  something 
In  almost  every  area  of  national  interest. 
Major  items  now  before  Congress  reflect  this 
drive.  Most  of  them  were  developed  initi- 
ally through  direct  or  indirect  Humphrey 
efforts.     They  are: 

The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty:  No  man  in 
Congress  deserves  a  greater  share  of  the 
credit  for  the  Moscow  agreement  and  likely 
Senate  ratification.  For  7  j^ars  Humphrey 
worked,  persistently  and  relentlessly,  for  a 
practical  and  realistic  effort  by  the  United 
States  toward  such  a  ban.  To  this  end  he 
set  up  and  headed  the  Senate  Disarmament 
Subcommittee  and  gathered  tlie  VB.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.    Through 
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■om*  of  tbom  ymn*.  he  faced  almost  total 
eongr«Mloaal  or  administration  Indifference, 
outright  oppoattlon  or  (equally  frustrating 
to  HTTMnnsT)  the  lofty  supporting  plati- 
tudes of  partttofai. 

A  resolution  proposed  last  May  by  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dooe,  of  Connecticut,  calling  for 
a  ban  on  nuelSAr  tests  In  the  atmosphere, 
the  frlngM  of  outer  space  and  under  water, 
caught  flr*  wb«n  Humphskt  cosponsored  it 
When  34  SazuitorB  of  both  parties  quickly 
lined  up  In  support,  it  was  Interpreted  In 
Moscow  as  wmll  as  In  Washington  as  hearten- 
ing assurano*  such  a  treaty  would  have  a 
chance  of  Sanats  ratification. 

Civil  rlgtata  legislation:  Humphszt's  In- 
fluence and  Isadershlp  In  the  field  are  un- 
questioned. In  the  Democratic  convention 
In  PhtladelpliU  In  IMS.  Humphkkt  first  came 
to  national  attention  by  sparking  a  party 
revolt  on  civil  rights.  After  hearing  his  brief 
but  powerful  plea,  the  convention  rejected 
a  mild  plank  backed  by  President  Truman 
and  adoptad  BVMrKxzr's  stronger  substitute. 
This  unszpaetad  victory  by  the  brash  young 
mayor  of  liinn— polls  and  freshly  nominated 
Demoeratlo  candidate  for  the  Senate  resulted 
In  a  walkout  of  Southern  delegations  and 
led  to  tba  Dtzlacrat  revolt  against  Truman's 
reelection. 

Before  PrMktont  Kennedy  submitted  his 
clTll  right*  program  to  Congress  last  June. 
HnMPHaxT  saocseded  in  White  House  par- 
leys In  persuading  him  to  toughen  a  num- 
ber of  the  provisions,  including  the  one  ban- 
ning discrimination  In  public  accommoda- 
tions. "Mr.  Prssldent."  Humphsxt  told  him. 
"no  labor  union  sver  walked  Into  a  bargain- 
ing session  with  management  by  first  yield- 
ing on  half  ot  Its  demands." 

Aid  to  education:  The  most  realistic  ap- 
praisal Indicate*  congressional  approval  this 
year  of  a  procram  expanding  the  National 
Defense  Sdueatlon  Act  and  a  program  of 
loans  and  grants  for  higher  education. 
HuMPaasT  was  the  author  of  the  original 
NDKA  and  tlutnigh  the  years  has  been  a 
principal  sponeor  of  legUlatlon  authorizing 
financial  aid  to  oollegee  and  universities. 

Youth  Kmployment  Opportunities  Act: 
This  high-priority  Kennedy  program — which 
has  pnssed  ttie  Senate  but  awaits  an  uncer- 
tain fate  In  the  House — would  establish  a 
Touth  Conwfvatlon  Corps  of  boys  and 
young  men  to  work  In  the  Nation's  forests 
and  parks,  and  for  municlptd  agencies.  It 
Is  almost  pure  HxiMPHasT.  He  has  been 
pushing  the  bill  for  5  years. 

Medicare:  Hmcpaarr's  very  first  bill  after 
he  came  to  the  Senate  In  January  1949. 
propoaed  hoepltal  care  for  the  aged  under 
social  security.  He  Introduced  this  In  each 
succeeding  Congress.  In  1968.  he  asked 
Senator  CuirroK  Ansksson.  of  New  Mexico, 
to  become  the  principal  sponsor,  figiurtng  that 
an  Influential  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  might  be  able  to  give  the  bill  the 
momentum  the  controversial  legislation 
needed.  Today  It  Is  a  major.  If  still  far 
from  realised,  program  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. 

Two  of  the  very  limited  number  of  Ken- 
nedy innovations  translated  Into  reality 
during  this  administration  were  In  large 
meastire  conceived  and  pushed  through 
Congress  by  RmcnnxT.  On  June  15,  I960 — 
several  months  before  Presidential-aspirant 
Kennedy  advanced  the  Idea — Humphskt  In- 
troduced a  bUl  to  establish  the  Peace  Corps. 
Its  creation  in  1961  was  a  major  achieve- 
ment of  the  young  administration.  The 
Disarmament  Agency,  which  Congress  au- 
thorized In  the  fall  of  that  year,  was  pro- 
posed by  BmarmaMT  In  a  bill  he  introduced 
on  February  4.  1900,  In  the  last  year  of  the 
Elsenhower   administration. 

HtnsPBasT'a  success  In  guiding  the  Gov- 
ernment's coorae  of  action  in  such  diverse 
areas  derives  not  alone  from  his  leadership 
In  substantive  matters.     It  grows  out  of  the 


varied  roles  he  plays  as  a  Senator  and  from 
his  relationship  with  the  man  who  trounced 
him  In  the  Presidential  preference  primaries 
to  become  the  Chief  Executive 

HuMPHRXT  Is.  before  anything  else,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  State  of  Minnesota  In  the 
Senate  The  day  after  his  election,  he  starts 
running  for  reelection  6  years  later.  He  and 
his  office  give  highest  priority  to  the  requests 
and  needs  of  constituents.  He  Is  capable  of 
keeping  other  Sen.itors,  Cabinet  Members, 
and  Influential  Washington  correspondents 
waiting  while  he  visits  with  contingents 
of  Girl  Scouts  from  Hlbblng  or  Oold  Star 
Mothers  from  Alt>ert  Lea.  Minn. 

HuMPHKKT's  habit  of  keeping  the  home 
fences  in  good  repair  makes  It  possible  for 
him  to  be  the  kind  of  Senator  he  Is.  Vice 
President  Johnson  doesn't  have  to  tell  Hum- 
PHSKT.  as  he  tell.s  newcomers  to  the  Senate. 
"You  can't  be  a  statesman  unless  you  can 
be  reelected"  Humphsxt  can  be  a  states- 
man because  he  knows  he  can  be  reelected. 
Humphxey's  brand  of  statesmanship  has 
become  a  rarity  In  the  Senate  In  this  age 
of  specialization,  most  legislators  are  spe- 
cialists Some  try  to  understand  the  im- 
plications of  atomic  energy,  some  are  experts 
on  foreign  affairs,  money  and  banking,  taxes, 
industrial  relations  or  agricultural  economy 
Outside  their  areas  of  expertise  they  are  con- 
tent to  accept  the  party  line  or  to  serve  a  re- 
gional interest.  Not  so  HvMPHaxY  He  tries 
to  fulfill  a  commitment  to  himself  to  sug- 
gest solutions  for  all  the  maj<:>r  national 
and  international  problems 

"I  have  no  patience."  he  says,  "with  politi- 
cians who  raise  l.^sues  but  don't  try  to  offer 
solutions  Any  man  In  public  life  has  a  duty 
to  suggest  solutions  to  problems  affecting 
the  national  interest  " 

The  diversity  of  Humphrey's  concerns  was 
Illustrated  one  afternoon  in  July,  when  he 
discoursed.  In  this  order,  up>on:  the  need  to 
B\istaln  wheat  prices  by  the  enactment  of 
new  legislation  CI  say  to  the  administra- 
tion, as  one  of  its  supporters,  that  we  cannot 
content  ourselves  with  doing  nothing"  i;  the 
need  for  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  ("It  Is 
my  personal  conviction — a  conviction  reached 
after  the  moat  detailed  study  over  a  period 
of  years — that  such  a  treaty  is  in  the  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States  and  Is  In  the 
interest  of  a  more  Just  and  peaceful  society") ; 
the  need  for  a  decent  auditorium  in  Washing- 
ton ("The  acoustical  properties  of  the  Wash- 
ington Coliseum  are  about  as  good  as  one 
would  expect  in  talking  down  a  salt  mine" 
while  In  Constitution  Hall  "the  whole  or- 
chestra can  be  absorbed  and  one  can  never 
hear  a  note"):  the  deplorable  fact  that  trav- 
elers arriving  at  Dulles  International  Airport 
must  spend  a  quarter  on  a  long-distance  call 
to  telephone  anyone  In  Washington,  which 
the  federally  financed  airport  was  built  to 
serve:  and,  finally,  the  sad  failure  of  the 
Washington  Senators  t<i  win  more  ball  games 
It  is  for  the  very  range  of  his  interests 
that  Humphrey  is  sometimes  criticized  by 
his  associates,  even  those  who  like  him  best. 
They  complain  that  he  spreads  himself  "too 
thin,"  that  he  wastes  some  of  his  recognized 
talents  by  dilettantism;  that  he  Is  too  glib 
and  too  sure  of  himself  They  are  some- 
times amused  by  his  frenetic  activities, 
sometimes  Irritated  by  them. 

Discussing  the  test  ban  treaty,  one  of 
HuMPHxrY's  colleagues  ascribed  his  own 
skepticism  about  the  pact  to  the  Minnesota 
Senator's  enthusiasm  for  It  "Hubert  per- 
sonifies the  kind  of  easy  optimism  which 
we,  as  a  nation  living  in  dangerous  times, 
can't  afford."  said  this  Senator  "It  is  fine 
to  be  buoyant  and  to  hope  for  the  best,  as 
he  always  does,  but  sometimes  it  isn't  real- 
istic." 

Senator  Richard  Russell,  of  Georgia,  In 
a  recent  forum,  predicted  a  reallnement  of 
the  major  parties  and  gave  Humphret  as  an 


example  of  the  kind  of  extreme  liberal  who 
couldn't  forever  remain  in  the  same  party 
with  conservatives.  It  was  odd  that  Russell 
should  single  out  Humphrey  rather  than 
Joseph  Clark,  of  Peiuisylvania,  or  Watni 
MoRsx,  of  Oregon,  or  some  other  exponent 
of  the  liberal  faith,  with  whom  he  has  more 
head-on  collisions.  The  explanation  doubt- 
less is  that  Humphret  Is  a  more  persistent 
and  effective  champion  of  civil  rights  than 
anyone  else  and  that  Russell,  as  leader  of 
the  Southern  antlclvil-rlghts  contingent, 
therefore  finds  him  most  objectionable. 

Humphrey  dislikes  his  designation  as 
"whip  "  It  implies  a  harsh  form  of  party 
discipline  which  he  considers  Ineffective  in 
dealing  with  66  proud,  strong-minded  men. 
He  Isnt  constitutionally  organized  to  polit- 
ical threats  and  intimidation  of  the  kind 
Lyndon  Johnson  resorted  to  on  occasion 
when  he  was  majority  leader.  Humphrey 
will  bend  another  Senator's  ear  for  4  hours 
If  given  the  chance,  but  he  doesn't  try 
to  twist  the  victim's  arm  to  win  a  vote. 
His  is  the  psychologist's  approach.  He 
makes  it  his  business  to  know  the  back- 
ground of  every  Senator,  his  ideological  pre- 
dilections, his  political  situation,  the  pres- 
sures he  is  under.  A  Democrat  reluctant  to 
support  a  Democratic  measure  will  get  a  sales 
talk  something  like  this: 

"Look.  Bill,  we  really  need  your  vote  on 
this  one.  I  know  you're  not  sure.  But  the 
President  wants  this  program,  the  Secretary 
supports  it.  it's  popular  with  the  people  and 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Nation.  If  there's 
some  clause  you  don't  like,  tell  me  about  It. 
Maybe  we  can  make  an  adjustment. '  All 
this  said  with  a  warm  smile,  an  earnest  ap- 
pealing expression,  and  friendly  hand  placed 
gently   on   the   other  Senator's  shoulder. 

Humphrey  doesn't  look  upon  himself  as  a 
"lieutenant"  of  the  President.  He  thinks  of 
himself  as  the  President's  "ally"  In  the  Sen- 
ate. And  the  President  has  no  more  trusted 
ally  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  Humphrey-Kennedy  relationship  goes 
far  beyond  the  normal  alliance  of  two  lead- 
ers of  the  same  party  at  opposite  ends  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  They  battled  each 
other,  sometimes  bitterly,  in  1960.  But  they 
also  shared  the  same  yearnings  and  routes 
over  the  snow -covered  farmlands  of  Wis- 
consin and  the  green  hills  of  West  Virginia. 
When  it  was  over,  each  man  forgot  the  con- 
flicts and  remembered  the  shared  experience. 
They  emerged  from  these  trials  with  a  great- 
er political  respect  for  one  another  and  a 
warmer  friendship 

The  two  rely  on  each  other  In  different 
ways  Humphrey  has  access  to  the  White 
House  whenever  he  wants  It.  for  anything 
from  arranging  a  picture  of  a  constituent 
with  the  President  to  relaying  a  complaint 
or  a  request  from  another  Senator — and  for 
backing  for  his  own  crusades  and  prognims. 
The  President  relies  on  Humphrey  for  his 
political  Judgment,  his  almost  instinctive 
grasp  of  the  realities  of  Congress  (marred 
occasionally  by  his  ebullient  optimism,  which 
tends  to  negate  caution),  his  forcefulness  In 
fighting  administration  battles,  and  his  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  such  specialized  areas  as 
disarmament,  civil  rights,  agriculture  and 
Soviet  strategy 

Humphrey  brings  something  else  to  this 
relationship  which  is  rare  and  precious  to 
a  President.  Humphrey  and  Kennedy  are  so 
comfortable  In  each  other's  company  that 
they  can  kid  one  another.  Thus,  the  dread- 
ful Isolation  imposed  by  the  Presidency  is 
pierced  For  example,  last  March  Humphrey 
was  called  to  the  phone  by  the  President. 
"Hubert,  '  the  President  said  without  pre- 
anible.  "what  are  you  going  to  say  tomorrow 
night  In  your  Gridiron  Club  speech?" 

"Well.  I  almost  hesiUte  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
President."  Hitmphkxy  replied.  "I'm  writing 
the  speech  now  and  I  am  thinking  of  putting 
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in  a  paragraph  ribbing  Nelson  Rockefeller 
that  will  read  eomething  like  this:  'Oentle- 
nicn,  the  American  people  would  never  toler- 
ate a  President  who  might  appoint  his 
brother,  Winthrop.  to  head  the  Peace  Corps; 
his  brother.  Laurance,  to  a  Cabinet  position, 
and  let  his  brother.  David,  run  for  the  Senate. 
This  Nation   would   not  permit  a  dynasty." 

The  President  roared  with  laughter  at  this 
sally  at  the  Kennedy  family.  "That's  a 
good  line,  Hubert,"  he  said,  "go  right  ahead 
and  use  it   " 

When  the  President  returned  from  his 
most  recent  trip  abroad,  brimming  with 
stories  about  his  reception  In  Ireland,  Hxric- 
PHRET  told  him:  "Mr.  President,  while  you 
were  off  seeing  your  relatives  In  Ireland,  I 
was  back  home  In  Minnesota.  The  Chippewa 
Indians  made  me  a  chief.  I  am  now  Chief 
Leading  Feather.  And  what's  more,  Mr. 
President,  they  all  have  votes." 

For  all  his  seeming  self-confidence  and 
outward  assurance,  Humphrey  is  a  modest 
man  who  still  seems  amazed  at  his  progress 
from  clerking  In  his  late  father's  drugstore 
In  Huron.  S.  Dak.,  to  a  position  of  eminence 
in  the  Senate,  the  Nation,  and  the  world. 
He  likes  to  poke  fun  at  himself,  such  as 
telling  people  In  his  wife's  presence:  "I  mar- 
ried Muriel  for  her  money.  She  had  managed 
to  save  up  *600  during  the  depression  years." 

The  Humphrey  of  1963  has  one  major 
difference  from  the  man  who  was  first  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  November  1948.  He  is  not 
the  brash,  rigid  liberal  he  once  was.  In  the 
Intervening  15  years,  he  has  grown,  and 
matured.  He  has  lost  none  of  his  fervor 
for  the  New  Deal,  the  Fair  Deal,  or  the  New 
Frontier,  but  he  now  looks  upon  politics  as 
the  art  of  the  possible.  He  does  not  subscribe 
to  the  political  doctrine  that  renders  eo 
many  of  his  fellow  liberals  Impotent  as  truly 
effective  Senators,  that  to  compromise  is 
somehow  to  betray  a  principle. 

"If  I  believe  In  something,"  he  says,  "I  will 
fight  for  It  with  all  I  have.  But  1  do  not 
demand  all  or  nothing.  I  would  rather  get 
something  than  nothing  •  •  •.  Profes- 
sional liberals  want  the  fiery  debate.  They 
glory  in  defeat.  The  hardest  Job  for  a  poli- 
tician today  Is  to  have  the  courage  to  be  a 
moderate.  It's  easy  to  take  an  extreme  posi- 
tion." 

This  was  why  Humphrey  could  not  stand 
with  the  liberal  faction  In  the  Senate  which 
conducted  the  bitter  and  futile  flllbuster 
against  the  administration's  communica- 
tions satellite  bill.  In  the  cloakrooms,  the 
liberals  complained  about  betrayal — but  not 
for  long.  Without  Humphrey,  the  liberal 
contingent  would  be  fragmented  and  impo- 
tent. 

Today.  Senator  Humphrey's  Influence  In 
national  and  International  affairs  seems 
bound  to  increase.  This  passage  of  time  will 
certainly  place  him  In  a  powerful  conunlttee 
chairmanship  and  could  elevate  him  to  the 
majority  leadership. 

Will  he  try  for  the  Presidency  again  In 
1968?  Humphrey  Isn't  looking  that  far 
ahead.  He  is  having  too  good  a  time,  enjoy- 
ing the  present  moment.  A  television  Inter- 
viewer a  year  ago  asked  him  whether  he 
would  ever  run  again  for  the  Presidency. 
Humphrey  paused  and  replied:  "I  have  no 
such  plans — but  I  have  no  plans  to  say  I 
would  not." 

More  recently,  an  aid  popped  the  same 
question  to  him  while  the  two  were  walking 
(at  top  speed,  as  usual)  down  a  Senate  cor- 
ridor. Humphrey  stopped  at  the  elevator, 
dug  his  fists  deeply  Into  his  trouser  pockets 
and  thought  hard.  After  a  moment  he  re- 
plied: "Well,  I'm  still  young." 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  INOUYE.    Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  exposed  to  a  number  of  speeches. 


messages  and  letters  on  the  question  of 
civU-rights  legislation  and  the  urgent 
need  for  its  enactment.  Most  of  the  com- 
munications have  been  extremely  well- 
articulated.  However,  I  wish  to  present 
to  this  distinguished  body  a  letter  re- 
cently received  from  the  Reverend  Eu- 
gene Carson  Blake,  which  I  think  is  an 
exceptionally  well  written  argument. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
letter  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  DNnxD  Presbyterian  Church 
IN  the  Unfted  States  of  America, 

Philadelphia.  Pa..  July  15. 1963. 
Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  The  deepening  moral 
crisis  in  all  dlnaenslons  of  our  common  life 
due  to  the  exclusion  of  Negroes  and  other 
minority  persons  from  full  participation  has 
erupted  into  a  full-scale  social  revolution. 
This  is  a  crucial  hour  for  the  U.S.  Congress, 
as  for  all  other  Institutions  In  our  land. 

The  time  for  deploring,  for  placing  blame, 
for  temporizing,  for  seeking  credit,  has 
passed.  If  every  segment  of  our  national 
life  does  not  now  assume  Its  full  respon- 
slbility  for  ending  the  discrimination  and 
segregation  affecting  American  citizens  of 
color,  we  may  find  that  history  has  left  us 
in  its  dust. 

Recently,  the  major  religious  bodies  have 
gone  beyond  pronouncements.  They  have 
allocated  proportionately  large  sums  of  mon- 
ey and  appointed  special  commissions  with 
staff  and  budget  to  bring  their  own  insti- 
tutional practices  in  line  with  their  public 
utterances.  They  have  recognized  that  only 
a  massive  assault  on  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination within  their  own  inner  struc- 
ture Is  equal  to  the  urgent  demands  of  God 
and  the  events  of  the  times. 

As  we  seek  to  correct  our  own  failures,  we 
appeal  to  the  legislative  branch  of  our  gov- 
ernment in  these  extraordinary  circumstances 
to  accept  its  crucial  role  In  rectifying  the 
injustices  of  three  centuries. 

We  do  not  claim  to  be  political  statesmen. 
But  we  do  believe  the  American  people  are 
politically  sophisticated  enough  to  recognize 
the  temptation  of  both  political  parties  to 
try  to  derive  political  advantage  from  the 
civil  rights  struggle.  While  this  temptation 
Is  understandable  as  normal  to  the  noble  art 
of  politics,  it  is  obviotis  that  our  situation  is 
not  normal.  It  has  changed  drastically. 
There  Is  no  time  for  "politics  as  usual." 

Neither  party  can  pass  effective  civil  rights 
legislation  by  Itself.  Therefore  neither 
should  attempt  to  claim  credit  if  the  effort 
Is  successful.  But  elements  In  either  party 
can  effectively  block  a  major  step  in  the 
solution  of  our  Nation's  most  vital  domestic 
problem.  If  meaningful  and  effective  civil 
rights  legislation  Is  not  enacted  by  this 
session  of  Congress  In  time  to  permit  It 
to  go  on  and  deal  with  other  vital  issues, 
or  if  systematic  efforts  to  make  one  party 
look  good  and  the  other  bad  are  Indulged 
In,  irreparable  damage  will  be  done. 

In  times  of  overriding  national  crisis  in 
the  past  both  otir  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  government  have  been  able  to 
put  country  above  party.  The  moral  dimen- 
sions of  our  present  crisis  are  sharp  and 
clear  and  the  consequences  of  failure  are 
unmistakable.  We  have  confidence  that  the 
vast  majority  of  our  legislators  can  rise  to 
the  demands  of  the  present  occasion. 

The  hour  for  greatness  is  upon  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  as  It  Is  upon  all 
of  us.  We  pray  tbat  you  will  do  everything 
In  your  power  to  enable  the  Congress  to  be 


equal  to  that  hotir.  and  to  enact  promptly 
a  program  of  civil  rights  that  is  both  effec- 
tual and  enforceable. 
Yours    sincerely, 

Eugene  Carson  Blake, 
Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Theophilus  M.  Tatlor, 
Secretary  of  the  General  Council. 
John    Coventry   Smith, 
General  Secretary,  Commission  on 

Ecumenical  Mission  and  Relations. 
Kenneth  G.  Neigh, 

General  Secretary. 
Board  of  National  Missions. 
William  A.  Morrison, 

General  Secretary. 
Board  of  Christian  Education. 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LATE    SENATOR 
ESTES  KIEFAUVER 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
issue  of  Tuesday,  August  13,  1963,  the 
Eugene  (Oreg.)  Register-Guard  pub- 
lished a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  late 
Estes  Kefauver  under  the  editorial 
heading  "The  U.S.  Senate  Loses  a  Giant." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  beau- 
tiful editorial  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  It  is  an  editorial  which  m  my 
judgment  pays  a  most  deserved  tribute 
to  a  great  senatorial  giant. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  U.S.  Senate  Loses  a  Giant 

In  the  death  of  Estes  Kefauver  last  week- 
end, the  U.S.  Senate  lost  one  of  its  outstand- 
ing Members.  He  more  than  held  his  own 
in  the  Senate,  a  body  which,  on  the  average, 
is  as  able  as  any  political  body  on  earth. 
Mr.  Kefauver  was  conscientious,  dogged, 
friendly,  keenly  intelligent.  And  he  never 
cheapened  himself  by  playing  to  prejudice 
and  hate  the  way  many  Southern  Senators, 
to  their  discredit,  have  done. 

In  the  Senate  be  was  best  known  for  his 
Investigations  into  crime,  drug  prices,  boxing 
scandals,  and  collusion  In  pricing  electrical 
equipment.  He  was  less  well  known  for  bis 
championship  of  the  International  point  of 
view  and  for  his  work  in  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. He  was  a  champion  of  civil  rights 
before  such  a  thing  was  the  fad.  In  1954 
be  was  one  of  the  few  Senators  from  his 
region  who  refused  to  attack  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  on  school  desegregation. 

Twice,  he  tried  to  be  President.  With  a 
refreshing  candor,  while  other  candidates 
were  playing  coy  and  hoping  to  be  drafted, 
Mr.  Kefauver  went  after  the  nomination. 
"I'd  very  much  like  to  be  President,"  he  said 
upon  a  number  of  occasions.  In  1952  he 
entered  14  State  primaries  and  won  In  10 
of  them,  including  Oregon's,  which  he  carried 
5  to  1. 

He  campaigned  intensively  in  Oregon  In 
both  1952  and  1956.  In  1952,  on  a  fast  tour 
through  the  Willamette  Valley,  an  observer 
with  a  wristwatch  noted  that  he  signed 
two  autographs  and  shook  23  hands  in  60 
seconds.  His  1956  visit  to  Springfield  was 
marked  by  his  leading  a  bagpipe  band,  using 
a  broom  for  a  baton. 

The  combination  of  fate,  clrcvunstance  and 
politics  kept  him  out  of  the  White  House. 
For  all  that  the  voters  in  States  with  prefer- 
ential primaries  liked  him,  his  fellow  poli- 
ticians felt  less  kindly  toward  him.  South- 
ern Democrats  regarded  liim  as  too  liberal 
on  the  race  issue.  Northern  pols  wanted  to 
get  even  with  him  for  exposing  the  tie-ins 
between  Tammany  Hall  and  organized  crime. 
In  1952  he  lost  the  nomination  to  Steven- 
son. Again  In  1956  Stevenson  got  the  nomi- 
nation, with  Kefauver  settling  for  the  vice 
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prasUtontlal  ipot.  But  thoM  weren't  Demo- 
cratic yawB.  No  Democrat  could  have 
beaten  Klaenbower. 

Unfortuxutelf,  many  Americans  never 
really  saw  heliliul  the  coonakln  cap  Image 
tliat  the  Pit  fur  affected  in  an  effort  to  seem 
like  folks.  ■•  waa  folks,  In  a  way.  Genu- 
inely frlandty  and  easy,  be  did  like  people. 
But  he  was  no  hlllbUly.  When  be  talked,  a 
peraon  haani  Tale  Law  School  as  much  as 
he  beard  tba  taUIs  of  Tenneeaee.  The  hill- 
billy Imac*.  whleta  he  sought  to  build  up. 
really  dldnt  fit  him  very  well.  One  wonders 
what  would  have  been  his  political  fate  if 
be  had  played  It  straight,  admitting  that 
he  was  really  as  much  of  an  egghead  as 
Steyenson. 

Another  aide  to  the  man,  not  generally 
appreciated,  was  his  Interest  In  Congress, 
aa  BuolL,  Bs  sarred  in  It  for  34  years — 9  In 
the  House,  15  In  the  Senate.  EUrly  tn  his 
congressional  career  he  was  the  co-author 
at  an  Important  little  book.  "20th  Century 
Congress."  That  book  was  a  major  Influence 
In  the  congressional  reforms  of  the  1940'6. 

Unloved  as  be  was  among  many  Demo- 
cratic politicians,  be  had  the  respect  of  his 
fellow  Senators.  He  played  the  game  accord- 
ing to  tlM  rules,  kept  his  word,  and  demon- 
strated that  he  was  always  a  man  to  be 
reckoned  wtth,  and  always  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the  lit- 
tle people  of  America  lost  their  fore- 
most Washington  lobbyist  last  month 
when  Elstes  Kef  auver  died. 

The  voice  of  the  organized  interests 
comes  through  clear  and  strong  to  Con- 
gress. The  collective  voice  of  the  little 
people  of  the  Nation  is  muffled  emd  dif- 
fused. Representing  them  can  be  a 
lonely,  frustnttlng  task. 

That  was  the  role  Elstes  Kefauver  un- 
dertook, tirelessly  and  valiantly.  And 
the  little  people  knew  and  understood 
that  he  was  their  advocate.  The  people 
of  my  State  of  North  Dakota  certainly 
did.  because  I  witnessed  their  warm  re- 
sponse to  the  man. 

In  the  truest  sense.  Estes  Kefauver  was 
a  U.S.  Senator.  His  constituency  was 
not  confined  to  Tennessee.  It  included 
the  entire  Nation. 

Estes  Kefauver  always  was  concerned 
about  the  underdog.  As  a  southern  Sen- 
ator, it  required  no  small  amount  of 
courage  for  him  to  support  civil  rights 
legislation. 

He  bothered  to  worry  about  the  con- 
sumer— about  his  drug  bills  and  his  util- 
ity bills.  In  this  latter  endeavor  he  had 
a  strong  allj  in  my  illustrious  predeces- 
sor from  North  Dakota.  Senator  William 
Langer.  Together  they  waged  the  suc- 
cessful battle  to  kill  the  Dixon-Yates 
contract,  which  would  have  undercut 
the  public  power  yardstick  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 

Estes  Kefauver  took  on  organized 
crime.  And  he  was  unrelenting  in  his 
campaign  acainst  the  evils  of  economic 
concentaratkm  and  monopoly. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  member  of 
the  small  band  of  Senators  Estes  Kefau- 
ver led  last  summer  in  the  battle  against 
turning  over  the  communications  satel- 
lite system  to  a  private  corporation. 

He  went  down  fighting  on  this  issue, 
for  he  was  strack  by  his  fatal  heart  at- 
tack on  the  Senate  floor  while  seeking  an 
amendm«it  to  the  NASA  authorization 
bill  to  require  reimbursement  to  taxpay- 
ers for  research  and  development  which 
will  benefit  the  private  communications 
satellite  corporation. 


On  the  communications  satellite  ques- 
tion, Estes  Kefauver  was  on  the  losing 
Side,  but  I  have  every  confidence  that  Uie 
wisdom  and  rightness  of  his  position  will 
be  fully  appreciated  in  the  years  to  come. 
As  the  stalwart  champion  of  the  little 
people,  Estes  Kafauver  sustained  many 
disappointments  and  defeats,  but  having 
waged  the  good  fight,  he  accepted  Uiem 
with  grace. 

The  likes  of  E.stes  Kefauver  will  not 
be  seen  in  the  U.S.  Senate  for  a  long 
time.  He  was  a  man  of  heroic  dinien- 
sion.s.  and  it  wa.s  a  privilege  to  have 
served  in  the  Senate  with  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times.  AuKU.st  12.  1963.  en- 
titled "The  Observer."  included  in  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows. 

OB,scsvni 
Washington.  Au^st  11  -  He  was  an  egg- 
he.id  m.wqaeradUig  as  a  y>ikel  and  wh;it  he 
wanted  w.ts  the  Presidency  F\)r  6  years.  wKh 
little  more  than  a  cojnskln  Ciip  and  the 
stamina  of  a  drayhorse.  he  kept  the  mi«t 
skillful  politicians  of  the  Di-nKKrratlc  Party  In 
a  nightmare 

Up  and  djwn  the  .Vmerlciin  f.>:kways  he 
pl<xlded  with  his  huge  right  h.md  dangling 
limp  before  hlin.  ready  f.>r  dep.j&lt  In  the 
cl.iw  of  anyone  who  crossed  his  path.  He 
would  hand  them  the  h  ind  and  Kn^k  through 
them  and  murmur.  "Ah'm  &tes  Kefauver  and 
Ah"m  runnln"  for  President.  Will  you  he-p 
me"*' 

F*r  >m  Harry  Trunaan  In  the  White  House 
down  through  the  bull-roast-and-cl.ambnke 
crowd,  the  p.irty  profesalrmals  despised  him. 
He  Wiis  a  maverick. 

a>fD    or   A    MAvrRicK 

"Always  running  for  President."  his  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  Bald  with  an  InfJectlon 
that  meant,  "he  doesn't  belong  "  The 
Southerners  viewed  him  as  a  traitor  to  the 
cause,  a  Southerner  seduced  by  ambition  Into 
esfx)usal  of  civil  right*  and  other  un-South- 
em  flapdofxlle.  His  TV  Investigation  of  the 
mobs,  which  had  publicized  certain  ugly 
facta  about  the  relationship  of  dirty  money 
and  urban  politics,  had  won  him  the  lasting 
hatred  of  the  blg-machlne  politicians. 

Campaigning  aoroee  the  country  on  a  chain 
of  outstretched  hands.  Kefauver  found  the 
opf>06ltlon  of  the  professionals  a  boon  oX 
sorts.  He  could  say  with  Llberaoe.  "Nobody 
loves  me  but  the  people  "  And  s<3.  It  seemed, 
the  people  did  But  c<^>nventlnnfl  are  purely 
professional  Institutions  and  b<ith  tlmee — In 
1952  and  195« — the  professionals  had  their 
revenge 

In  195fl  he  managed  to  win  the  sop  of  the 
Vice  Presidential  nomination,  and  the  pro- 
fessionals assigned  him  to  the  obscurity  of 
campaigning  In   the  deep-corn   country 

The  campaign  was  a  model  of  disorganiza- 
tion. He  fell  hours  behind  schedule,  kept 
audiences  waiting  until  midnight  until 
finally,  out  of  the  storm,  groggy  with  fatigue, 
that  distant  dreamy  look  on  his  face,  he 
would  stumble  Into  the  hall  to  be  greeted  by 
his  dismayed  local  agent 

"What  kind  of  audience  you  got  here''"  he 
would  ask  as  he  moved  in  his  stately  stiff 
walk  down  the  aisle,  giving  them  the  hand- 
flapping  motion  that  passed  for  a  wave.  "In- 
dians." his  adviser  told  him  one  night. 
"What's  their  problem?"  Kefauver  asked. 
"Damn  It.  man  They're  Indians.  Isn't  that 
enough?" 

CCGUEAO    IN    COO.NSKIN 

The  Irony  of  Kefauver  wa«  that  the  coon- 
skln  cap.  by  which  the  country  at  large 
knew   him,   was  a   fraud.     It    Implied   a   log 


cabin  ru£tlc  bred  to  the  cracker  barrel  circle 
but  It  concealed  one  of  the  authentic  egg-' 
heads  of  American  politics.  Behind  the 
homespun  facade  was  an  upper-mlddle-claa« 
family  background,  a  university  education, 
a  law  degree  from  Yale,  marriage  to  a 
moneyed  Scottish  beauty,  and  a  quality  of 
Introspection  so  deep  that  he  was  most  enig- 
matic  to  those  who  knew  him  best. 

In  the  Dix  jn-Yates  affair  he  was  a  match 
for  the  canniest  minds  of  Wall  Street  In  the 
Intrlciicics  of  high  finance.  In  private  con- 
vers.iiion  he  was  given  to  a  mordant.  Ironic 
humor  far  deadlier  to  the  politician  than 
Adlal  Stevenson's  good-humored  wit,  which 
was  said  U)  have  ullended  the  voters. 

None  of  this  showed  on  the  public  facade. 
To  the  country  he  remained  the  mountaineer 
m  coonskm,  exuding  the  smell  of  the  old 
hills  Subconsclou-sly  or  by  design,  he  ex- 
p:  iltcd  the  Llncolnesque  In  hl«  figure  and 
towered  among  his  "little  people  "  as  a  sym- 
bol of  iill  those  virtues  associated  In  the 
national  memory   with  log-cabin  roots. 

"Will  you  help  me?"  went  the  pitch.  "I 
grew  up  In  a  little,  small  town,  and  I  have 
the  same  ambitions,  the  same  aspirations 
th  It  most  of  you  have." 

INNATELT    THE    BACKWOODSMAN 

And  yet.  If  the  facade  was  all  wrong,  there 
W.IS  a  germ  of  essential  truth  In  the  coon- 
skln.  for  he  had  the  backwoodsman's  Innate 
distrust  of  big  business  and  the  "Interests"" 
and  an  admirable  zest  for  stepping  on  rich 
fat  toes. 

Those  who  trailed  him  on  his  quest  for  the 
Presidency  will  remember  him  for  a  time  to 
come,  standing  on  the  old-fashioned  band- 
stands  In  courthouse  squares  murmuring, 
""You'll  help  me,  wont  you?"  And.  ""If  you 
can  t  give  me  your  votes,  remember  me  at 
least  In  your  prayers." 

RrssKLL  Bakes. 
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THE  AI.I.TANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 
BUILDING  AMERICANISM 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  2  years  ago 
this  fall  it  was  my  privilege  to  participate 
In  a  Senate  study  mission  to  South  Amer- 
ica. The  trip  was  made  at  about  the 
time  the  Alliance  for  Progress  was  being 
established,  and  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  test  attitudes  and  conditions  generally. 

We  found  an  explosive  situation,  with 
no  doubt  that  the  type  of  assistance  the 
Alliance  would  provide  is  urgently 
needed.  The  obstacles  faced  were  for- 
midable— both  Castroism  and  anti- 
Americanism  running  more  deeply  than 
we  would  have  liked,  and  with  incredible 
poverty  and  ignorance  providing  a  fer- 
tile field  for  both.  Skepticism  that  the 
Alliance  could  be  made  to  work  was  being 
steadily  spread  by  the  oligarchists,  the 
privileged  rich  who  want  no  social 
change. 

The  study  mission  made  a  number  of 
specific  recommendations  as  to  what  had 
to  be  done  if  the  Alliance — "the  most 
exciting  new  idea  to  come  to  South 
America  in  a  century"  was  to  have  any 
chance  of  success,  and  we  found  agree- 
ment on  them  in  the  State  Department 
It  was  our  unanimous  opinion  that 
America  had  no  choice  but  to  pursue  the 
Alhance. 

I  was  delighted,  therefore,  when  our 
di-stingutshed  Utah  newspaper,  the  Des- 
eret  News,  summed  up  the  first  2  years 
of  the  Alliance  with  a  hard-hitting  edi- 
torial whose  thesis  is  "Don't  Give  Up  on 
Latin  America."  The  editorial  discusses 
many  of  the  titanic  problems  the  study 


mission  found,  and  the  initial  failures  in 
meeting  them.  It  treats  both  frankly 
and  without  pulling  punches.  But  the 
conclusion  on  the  Alliance's  second  anni- 
versary is  that  "all  has  not  been  failure. 
There  is  still  sound  reason  for  moving 
ahead." 

I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that  this 
thoughtful  editorial  from  the  Deseret 
News  of  Saturday,  August  17.  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  a  second 
editorial  from  this  same  important  news- 
paper which  suggests  a  fresh  approach 
to  building  Americanism.  The  editorial 
is  entitled  "How  About  a  Pro-U.S.  Semi- 
nar?" It  points  out  that  fighting  com- 
munism with  the  same  techniques  used 
to  build  it  up  is  not  enough — that  we 
need  to  adopt  a  positive  approach  on 
what's  right  with  America,  and  what  we 
stand  for.  I  ask  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  also. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,   as   follows: 

Two  Years  or  the  Alliance:  Don't  Oivx  Up 
ON  Latin  Amexica 

Two  years  after  the  signing  of  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este.  it  has  become  almost  a 
national  sport  to  castigate  the  lack  of  prog- 
ress of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Even 
President  Kennedy  recently  admitted  he  was 
"depressed"  about  the  program.  "In  some 
ways,'"  he  said,  ""the  road  seems  longer  than 
It  was  when  the  Journey  started." 

Progess  has  been  discouraging.  Political 
and  economic  and  social  upheavals  do  con- 
tinue to  wrack  Latin  America.  U.S.  redtape 
and  bureaucracy  do  tend  to  smother  the  pro- 
gram. Latin  Americans  themselves  do  seem 
to  devote  too  little  effort  and  thought  in 
their  own  behalf. 

But  while  all  this  Is  true,  we  suggest  there 
Is  a  brighter  side  that  should  be  understood 
If  our  continuing  policy  toward  Latin  Amer- 
ica Is  to  be  Intelligent. 

E>e8plte  all  the  grumbling,  the  Alliance 
has  directly  benefited  37  million  Latin  Amer- 
icans— 1  out  of  6 — these  past  2  years. 

Through  Its  loans.  140,000  houses  have 
been  built.  100.000  farms  Improved.  1,600 
community  water  systems  Installed — and 
these  loans  are  being  repaid. 

Yes,  one  may  say,  but  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  so  unstable  there.  It's 
so  hard  for  anyone,  in  government  or  private 
Industry,  to  plan  any  kind  of  continuing 
program. 

It"s  true.  The  difficulty  of  attracting  pri- 
vate capital  Is  one  of  Latin  America's  most 
serious  problems.  Expropriations  of  private 
businesses  In  Brazil  and  elsewhere  have 
scared  off  many  potential  Investors  and 
scared  out  some  present  ones.  Critics  point 
out  that  1962  saw  a  net  loss  of  $23.8  million 
In  private  U.S.  Investment  in  Latin  America. 

But  even  this  grim  figure  needs  some  in- 
terpretation. In  Venezuela  alone,  where  the 
Government  has  decided  to  do  Its  own  oil 
prospecting  In  the  future.  Investors  pulled 
out  9182.5  minion  and  put  In  nothing — not 
because  of  expropriations  but  simply  because 
they  plan  to  do  their  oil  exploring  elsewhere. 

Take  Venezuela  out  of  the  picture,  and 
US.  Investors  put  In  tlSd  million  more  than 
they  took  out  of  Latin  America. 

Latin  America  Is  not  moving  forward  as 
fast  as  it  could  and  should.  But  It  is  far 
from  stagnating.  Its  annual  growth  rate  of 
around  4  percent  the  past  4  years  is  still 
better  than  ours.  Its  manufacturing  In- 
dustry Is  moving  ahead  well;  steel  production 
went  from  less  than  2  mUUon  to  more  than 
5  million  tons  the  past  decade.  Production 
of  private  automobiles  has  grown  by  nearly 
50  percent  In  the  past  6  years. 


But  it's  never  safe  to  generalize  about 
Latin  America.  Real  understanding  can  only 
come  by  looking  at  Individual  countries. 

So  take  Venezuela,  for  example.  Despite 
the  pullout  of  UJB.  capital,  Venezuela's 
econcMny  grew  by  6  percent  In  1962 — and  Its 
oil  production  was  up  914  percent.  "At 
the  outset  of  1963  prospects  are  more  favor- 
able than  at  any  time  since  1958,"  the  U.S. 
Commerce   Department   reported. 

Colombia  had  serious  devaluation  prob- 
lems and  a  dollar  drain  In  1962.  Even  so. 
It  made  surprising  economic  progress,  par- 
ticularly In  more  than  doubling  Its  exports 
of  diversified  commodities. 

Ecuador  Is  one  of  Latin  America's  weakest 
sisters,  but  even  Its  growth  rate  moved  up 
last  year  from  1  to  2.5  percent. 

Peru  went  through  a  political  crisis  with  a 
mUltary  coup  In  1962,  and  Is  still  experienc- 
ing serious  labor  troubles.  But  Its  exchange 
reserves  went  from  $82.4  million  to  $106.6 
million  during  the  year.  Its  exports  rose  9 
IMrcent,  and  Its  currency  held  steady — a  re- 
markable achievement  these  days. 

Even  Chile,  where  Inflation  and  austerity 
measures  supposedly  have  hamstrung  the 
economy.  Industrial  metals  production  grew 
by  63  percent  last  year. 

Brazil  Is  a  puzzle.  Its  economic  and  polit- 
ical crises  would  topple  most  nations  of  the 
world.  But  still  It  goes  on — producing  44 
percent  more  passenger  cars,  for  example, 
than  the  previous  year  and  nearly  doubling 
Its  wheat  production. 

Argentina  is  the  bleakest  spot,  with  Its 
distressing  problems  of  unemployment,  labor 
tensions,  bankruptcy,  and  virtual  civil  war. 
But  even  there,  exports  grew  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Settlement  of  the  nations' 
political  problems  could  touch  off  a  real 
boom  In  the  economy. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  PoUyannlsh  about 
Latin  America's  problems.  There  is  vast 
room  for  Improvement,  particularly  In  the 
area  of  spreading  the  benefits  of  reform  and 
economic  growth  throughout  the  whole  pop- 
ulation. 

But  on  this  second  anniversary  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  we  ought  at  letkst  to  un- 
derstand that  all  has  not  been  failure.  There 
is  stlU  sound  reason  for  moving  ahead. 

How  Abottt  a  Pao-U.S.  Skminab? 

Some  of  the  antlcommunlsm  seminars 
that  have  cropped  up  around  the  country  In 
recent  years  have  been  anything  but  a  serv- 
ice to  America  because  of  the  methods  they 
advocated  for  fighting  communism. 

Too  many  of  them  advocated  ""fighting  fire 
wltli  fire,"  using  precisely  the  same  tech- 
niques the  Communists  use — only  against 
them.  That  this  could  easily  destroy  the 
very  freedoms  we  are  fighting  to  protect 
dldnt  seem  to  l>other  some  of  these  people. 

Judging  from  the  Freedom  Academy  held 
this  week  at  Camp  Williams  under  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Utah  National  Guard,  this  par- 
ticular seminar  Is  doing  a  good  Job  of  avoid- 
ing that  tendency. 

The  featured  speaker  was  William  C.  Sul- 
livan of  Washington,  D.C..  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  He 
said  some  things  that  need  to  be  said  at 
antloommunlsm  seminars. 

Specifically,  he  cautioned  against  using 
extremes  In  fighting  communism.  "In- 
stead." he  \u-ged,  '"fight  the  causes  of  com- 
munism— ignorance,  poverty,  disease,  social 
injiutice.  political  corruption,  educational 
inadequacies,  religious  Inadequacies,  and 
psychological  maladjustments." 

In  other  words.  In  fighting  communism 
it's  not  enough  merely  to  be  against  some- 
thing. More  Important  is  what  we're  for. 
And  what  we're  for,  mainly.  Is  a  free  and 
united  America — not  one  riven  by  a  hunt 
for  scapegoats  that  sows  mutual  distrust, 
destroys  mutual  confidence,  and  makes  It 
dlfflcult  to  recognize  our  real  problems  and 
to  tackle  them  Intelligently  and  oonstruc- 
Uvely. 


In  short,  what  this  country  needs  Is  not 
so  much  antlcommunlsm  as  It  is  pro- 
Amerlcanlsm.  With  the  help  of  men  like 
Mr.  Sullivan,  we  could  be  on  our  way  to 
getting  It. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  REASON 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Wednesday,  Hon.  Fred  Gray,  a  for- 
mer assistant  attorney  general  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  won  national  fame  as  a 
constitutional  lawyer  in  his  arguments 
before  the  Supreme  Court  in  school 
segregation  cases,  and  who  now  is  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  Commission  on 
Constitutional  Government,  made  a 
notable  speech  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  occasion  was  a  seminar 
of  some  400  young  bankers  from 
Virginia  and  Maryland  who  were  attend- 
ing a  week's  course  of  study  sponsored 
by  the  bankers  association  of  the  two 
sister  States,  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
undergraduate  school  of  commerce  at 
the  university. 

The  university  department  of  com- 
merce prepares  students,  of  course,  for 
postgraduate  work  in  the  University 
School  of  Business  Administration,  in- 
augurated some  years  ago  by  my  good 
friend  and  former  colleague  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Colgate  W. 
Darden,  Jr.,  who  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction as  a  Governor  of  Virginia  during 
World  War  II  and  then  for  15  years  as 
President  of  our  State  university.  Vir- 
ginia's School  of  Business  Administration 
has  not  yet  achieved  the  national  repu- 
tation of  its  older  schools  of  liberal 
arts,  law,  and  medicine,  but  I  can  recom- 
mend it  highly  to  fond  parents  who  hope 
their  offspring  will  preserve  their  patri- 
mony. In  other  words,  the  School  of 
Business  Administration  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  teaches  tlie  fundamental 
Jeffersonian  principle  that  property 
rights  cannot  be  severed  from  other 
rights  and  are,  of  necessity,  an  integral 
part  of  the  famous  Jeffersonian  phrase 
"pursuit  of  happiness." 

Unlike  the  French  Revolution,  our 
Revolution,  to  the  commencement  of 
which  Jefferson  contributed  the  im- 
mortal Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
In  no  sense  a  social  revolution.  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Jefferson 
enumerated  our  major  grievances  which 
could  be  summarized  in  one  short  sen- 
tence— the  rights  of  English  citizens. 
Those  rights  which  included  life,  liberty 
and  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
private  property  stem  from  Uie  Magna 
Carta  which  in  1215  declared: 

No  freeman  shall  be  taken,  or  imprisoned, 
or  disseised,  or  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  any- 
wise destroyed;  nor  shall  we  go  upon  him, 
nor  send  upon  him,  but  by  the  lawful  Judg- 
ment of  his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  same  principle  was  reasserted  by 
the  Petition  of  Right  which  the  English 
Parliament  sent  to  Charles  I  in  1628. 
which  said : 

No  man  should  be  put  out  of  his  land  or 
tenements,  nor  taken,  nor  imprisoned,  nor 
disinherited,  nor  put  to  death  without  being 
brought  to  answer  by  due  process  of  law. 

The  father  of  our  party,  who  asked 
to  be  remembered  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
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Independenee.  the  author  of  Virginia's 
Statute  for  Religious  Liberty,  and  the 
founder  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
was   a  I&rte  property   owner,   and   the 
home  that  b«  buiit  for  his  young  and 
lovely  bride  now  preserved  by  a  patriotic 
foundatkn.  la  atlll  a  model  of  architec- 
tural beauty  and  of  facilities  for  gracious 
living.    On  many  occasions.  Jefferson  re- 
ferred to  hit  Interest  In  the  protection 
of  property  rights  but  the  following  brief 
quotation*  will  be  sufflclent.  I  hope,  to 
dispel  the  misguided   opinion   of  some 
do-gooders  who  claim  that  if  Jefferson 
were  alive  he  would  warmly  embrace  the 
Kennedy  omnibus  civil  rights  bill,  a  bill 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  August  20  "is  the 
most   expansive   blueprint   for   govern- 
mental tyranny  which  has  ever  been  con- 
ceived In  the  mind  of  any  man  on  the 
North  American  Continent."    Jefferson, 
a  great  advocate  of  personal  freedom, 
Jefferson,  the  great  political  philosopher, 
who  said  that  the  least  governed  are  the 
best  governed,  Jefferson,  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  SUtes  rights  said : 
In  AnttinMm  of  our  persona  and   properties 
under  »ctxial  vloUtlon.  we  took  up  arma. 

In  the  aame  declaration  on  taking  up 
arms,  he  said  : 

The  poUttoal  instltutlona  of  America.  Its 
various  aoUi  and  cllmatee  opened  a  cer- 
tain reeouree  to  the  unfortunate  and  to  the 
enterpriatng  ot  every  country,  and  Inaured  to 
them  the  aoqulslUon  of  free  poueeslon  of 
property. 

In  a  letter  to  James  Maury.  Jefferson 
wrote: 

The  Unt  foondatlone  of  the  social  com- 
pact wooM  be  Ivoken  up  were  we  definitely 
to  refUM  to  tts  members  the  protection  of 
their  peraooe  and  property  while  In  their 
lawful  purauita. 

Still  later,  he  wrote  this  to  a  friend. 
Charles  Yancey: 

The  functionaries  of  every  government 
have  propenaltlee  to  command  at  will  the 
liberty  and  property  of  their  conatltoenta. 
There  la  bo  aafe  deposit  for  these  but  with 
the  people  thamselvee:  nor  can  they  be  safe 
with  them  wltboat  LnformaUon. 

It  was  In  defense  of  those  fundamental 
Jeffersonlan  principles  that  my  friend. 
Fred  Gray  ot  the  Richmond,  Va..  Bar  ad- 
dressed the  yoong  bankers  In  Char- 
lottesvUle  In  a  speech  enUtled  "An  Ap- 
peal to  Reason."  The  keynote  of  that 
speech  is  to  be  found  In  this  sentence: 

When  the  history  of  the  year  19«3  has 
been  written  and  reviewed  dtspasslonately 
It  may  well  W  discovered  that  in  this  year 
the  fate  of  tiM  American  dream  was 
sealed. 

That  Is  a  prelude  to  his  splendid  dis- 
cussion of  what  Is  involved  in  the  Presi- 
dent's omnlbiu  dvll  rights  bill. 

In  the  oomve  of  that  discussion.  Mr. 
Gray  states  that  some  will  argue  that 
title  VI  of  the  omnibus  bill  does  not 
cover  such  Items  as  GI  insurance.  In- 
dividual sodal  security  benefits,  veter- 
ans benefits,  farm  subsidies.  Federal 
deposit  Insoranoe,  and  similar  programs. 
On  the  contrary.  Senator  Ervin,  one  of 
the  best  oonaUtatlOnal  lawyers  of  the 
Senate,  categorleatty  stated  that  title  VI 
oovered  everything  referred  to  above  by 
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Mr.  Gray  and  was  so  all  embraclve  that 
It  would  be  difficult  to  ffnd  any  activity 
wliich  was  not  in  some  way  affected. 
The  section  specifically  enumerates  "any 
program  or  activity  by  way  of  grant,  con- 
tract, loan.  in.surance.  guarantee  or 
otherwise. '  That  language,  of  course. 
Includes  farm  subsidies  and  all  Insurance 
programs  such  as  FHA  and  FUIC. 

Then  Senator  Ervin  added  that  in 
utter  disregard  of  the  Jeffersonlan  prin- 
ciple of  the  right*  of  StaU?s  and  of  the 
people  thereof  specifically  reserved  in 
the  10th  amendment: 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  provisions  of  the 
nrst  sentence  of  section  601  of  title  VI  do  not 
stop  with  the  transfer  of  the  lawmaking 
power  from  Congress  to  the  President.  They 
also  make  the  President  the  accuser,  the 
Judge  and  the  Jury,  and  the  executioner. 
In  so  doing,  they  attempt  to  vest  In  the 
President  the  Judicial  power  to  condemn  and 
punish  In  violation  of  article  III,  section  1 
of  the  Constitution. 

Regardless  of  the  name  by  which  It  may 
be  called,  any  government  Is  a  tyranny  when 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  its  citi- 
zens are  dependent  upon  the  will  of  one 
public  official. 

While  the  first  sentence  of  section  801  of 
title  VI  la  silent  on  the  matter,  we  can 
easily  Infer  the  steps  the  administration  will 
take  If  the  bill  u  enacted  The  adminis- 
tration win  divert  every  program  or  activity 
of  the  Federal  Government  from  Its  primary 
purpose  to  compel  the  American  people  to 
conform  to  Its  notions  In  "-espect  to  racial 
relations  This  assertion  finds  ample  proof 
in  the  orders  relating  to  emplosrment  and 
housing  Issued  by  the  President  and  the 
orders  relating  to  so-called  places  of  public 
accommodations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  without  congressional  authorization. 
Under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Departments  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  are  in  the  process 
of  converting  the  military  and  naval  com- 
manders of  our  country  Into  political  arms 
of  the  executive  department  and  of  putting 
the  Armed  Forces  at  economic  warfare  with 
the  civilian  population  to  compel  civilians  to 
operate  their  conmiercial  enterprises  in  con- 
formity  with    the   Presidential   will. 


Mr.  President.  I  not  only  endorse  the 
sentiments  concerning  the  civil  rights 
bill  expressed  on  the  Senate  floor  last 
week  by  Senator  Ervin,  but  I  likewise 
endorse  the  sentiments  concerning  that 
bill  expressed  last  week  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  by  Hon.  Pred  Gray  in 
which  he  appeals  to  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  preserve  the  only 
true  source  of  freedom — constitutional 
limitations  on  government.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Grays  speech  entitled:  "An  Appeal  to 
Reason"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

An  Appeal  to  Rxason 
It  Is  unquestionably  true  that  the  tre- 
mendous, even  unbelievable,  scientific 
achlevemenU  of  the  past  two  decades  have 
conditioned  the  mind  of  man  for  change. 
Today,  many  have  developed  an  attitude 
that  whatever  Is  as  old  as  yesterday,  mu.st 
certainly  be  obsolete.  Wo  are  ready  for 
change.  We  are  even  eager  for  change  and 
in  many  instances,  we  are  apparently  ready 
for  change  for  the  sake  of  change  itself  and 
not  for  any  vlrttie  which  the  change  offers 
us. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  tremendous  prog- 
ress which   has  been  made   In   the  fields  of 


technology  has  had  a  tremendous  effect  upon 
the  attitudes  of  people.  There  U  a  restiess- 
ne«s;  an  impatience;  even  to  the  extent  ol 
affocUng  our  governmenu.  LegUlatures 
leap  to  new  and  untried  methods  and  dis- 
regard the  tried  and  the  true.  Courts  seek 
to  do  by  revolution  that  which  should  bo 
done  by  evolution.  It  is  the  Dellef  of  the 
Virginia  Commission  on  ConsUtutlonal  Crov- 
ernment  that  these  are  dangerous  prac- 
Uces^  that  freedom  remains  modern  and 
that  the  dangers  to  freedom  remain  un- 
changed. It  Is  for  that  renson  that  we  were 
created  and  seek  In  these  revolutionary  times 
to  hold  fast  to  the  basic  concepts  of  the 
American  Republic  and  to  alert  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  the  dangers  which  we  feel  are 
inherent  in  some  of  the  policies  which  are 
being  pursued  today.  We  believe  that  the 
ancient  slogan— 'the  price  of  liberty  U 
eternal  vlgUuuce"— U  neither  outmoded  nor 
outworn. 

The  Virginia  Commission  was  established 
as  of  July   1.  1958.  by  a  unanlmoiis  vote  of 
the   Virginia  General   Assembly.     It  consists 
of  15  members  who  serve  without  compensa- 
tion for  4-year  terms.     The  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth    is    an    ex    officio    member. 
Four    of    the    members    of    the    commission 
come   from   the   House    of   Delegates   of   Vir- 
ginia,  three  from   the  State  senate  and  the 
others  are  appointed  by  the  Governor.     Our 
duties    are    chlefiy    educational.      The    act 
which    created    the    commission    charge*    It 
with    the    duty    of    assembling   and   making 
available  to  Interested  persons  factual  mate- 
rial   Intended    to    clarify    and    expound    the 
proper  relationship  between   the  State   and 
the    Federal    governments.      We    have    pub- 
lished a  number  of  booklets  and  pamphloU 
to  call  attenUon  to  the  line  that  suppoeedly 
divides    the    powers    reserved    to    the    States 
and    the   powers  delegated  by  the  ConsUtu- 
Uon   to   the   Central   Government.     We  also 
are  Instructed  by  law.  as  best  we  can.  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  doctrine  of 
the    limited    Central    Government    with    the 
thought    in    mind    that    the    rights    of    the 
SUtes   and    the   Individuals  should   be   pre- 
served.    In   an  attempt   to  carry   out   these 
duties,    the   commission    Is    now   engaged   In 
a   number   of  educational   and   promotional 
acUvitles.     It    came    to   our    attention    that 
some  of  the  textbooks  which  were  being  used 
in  our  public  schools  were  setting  forth  glar- 
ingly  Inaccurate   facta  about   the  American 
Constitution  and  we  are.  therefore,  assisting 
the   state   department   of   education    in    the 
development    of     an     expanded    course     in 
American  Constitutional  Government,  which 
is  now  a  required  subject  of  all  students  at 
the    12th-grade   level  in   our  public   schools. 
Because  we  are  convinced  of   the  meriu  of 
our   form    of   government,   because   we   have 
no  fear  of  the  comparison,  and  because  we 
know    that    the    young    people    of    America 
should   become   aware   of  the   threat  offered 
by  communism  to  the  free  institutions  that 
this  country  affords   them,  we  have  under- 
taken    the    preparation     of    supplementary 
teaching   materials    which    are    Intended    to 
instruct    high    school    students    in    the    true 
nature  and  alms  of  the  Communist  system. 
We     have     undertaken     a    comprehensive 
study  of  Federal  grants  and  aid.     It  is  our 
belief  that  the   ever-accelerating   growth  of 
the  Federal  Government  springs  largely  from 
this    source.      We   feel    that   it    is   Important 
that   we   know   exactly  how   these  programs 
operate,  how  they  effect  the  finances  of  the 
various  States  of  the  Union  and  the  political 
subdivisions  and  how  the  people  of  America 
have  come   to  depend   upon   Federal  grants. 
Our    findings    have    really    primary    applica- 
Uon    to    the    public    administration   In   Vir- 
ginia, but  they  also  provide  a  valuable  case 
study   for   every  State  and  every  locality. 

We  have  a  mailing  list  of  some  28,000  per- 
sons across  this  Nation.  To  them  we  hare 
sent  a  series  of  publications  dealing  with 
the  structure  of  American  constitutional 
government.     These   individual  publications 
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will  be  bound  In  a  volume  known  as  "We, 
the  States."  This,  we  hope,  will  be  ready 
(or  distribution  sometime  this  year.  We 
have  undertaken  a  number  of  research  pro- 
gnuns  at  the  request  of  llembere  of  Congress 
on  matters  that  involve  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  which  they  feel  that  they  are  In 
need  of  assistance. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  projects,  the 
roininlsslon  undertakes  through  Its  mem- 
bers to  carry  to  colleges,  civic  or  patriotic 
groups,  or  any  Interested  organization  the 
message  we  are  seeking  to  spread.  To  this 
end  we  welcome  speaking  engagements  be- 
fore such  organizations.  And,  incidentally, 
we  are  never  happier  than  when  an  invita- 
tion comes  from  a  group  which  we  expect 
to  be  hostile.  We  are  seeking  converts  not 
applause. 

One  of  the  questions  that  has  most  fre- 
quently been  asked  Is  whether  or  not  the 
Virginia  commission  Is  concerned  with  segre- 
gation In  public  schools  or  anywhere  else, 
for  that  matter.  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  that  we  are  not  concerned  with  the 
social  aspects  of  segregation.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  court  decisions,  such  as  Brown 
1.  The  Board  of  Kducation,  which  was  the 
school  segregation  case,  when  we  believe  that 
thoee  decisions  have  the  effect  of  amending 
the  Federal  Constitution.  Oiir  concern  arises 
out  of  the  precedents  which  are  established 
and  which  can  be  used  In  other  fields  as  well 
as  in  the  field  of  segregation. 

Let  me  mention  some  of  the  areas  of  con- 
stitutlontU  concern  which  we  feel.  In  a  case 
of  which  you  may  never  have  heard — a  case 
entitled  "Mapp  v.  State  of  Ohio" — the  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  whether.  In  a  State  coiut, 
evidence  which  has  been  obtained  by  means 
of  Ulegal  search  and  seizure  can  be  used  in 
the  prosecution  of  one  charged  with  a  crime. 
Now.  this  is  a  question  which  could  be  de- 
bated from  a  moral  standpoint.  Many  peo- 
ple think  that  it  is  unfair  to  use  evidence 
that  has  been  illegally  obtained  In  order  to 
prosecute.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Virginia  had  the  quesUon  before  It  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  and  In  a  very  well -reasoned 
opinion,  the  court  concluded  that  the  proper 
thing  to  do  In  such  case  Is  to  use  the  evi- 
dence If  It  Is  relevant  and  material.  If  It 
tends  to  prove  that  the  defendant  la  guilty 
or  Innocent,  then  it  matters  not  how  it  was 
obuined,  the  court  Is  entitled  to  use  It  in 
reaching  the  truth.  Our  court  pointed  out 
that  what  should  be  done  in  such  cases  Is 
to  punish  the  offending  police  officer  as  by 
prosecuUon  for  unlawful  entry  or  by  depart- 
mental discipline  or  by  civil  suit  for  tres- 
pass. But  the  court  reasoned  that  we  should 
not  throw  away  evidence  which  Is  useful  In 
determining  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  the  ac- 
cused. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
In  the  Mapp  case  concluded  that  the  F>ederal 
Constitution  now  precludes  the  use  of  such 
evidence  In  a  State  proceeding.  Tou  may 
agree  with  the  moral  result,  but  It  Is  Indeed 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  the  constitu- 
tional basis  of  the  decision.  Originally,  the 
Federal  courts  had  a  rule.  Just  a  rule  of 
court,  which  precluded  the  use  of  such  evi- 
dence In  a  Federal  court.  Several  States 
had  a  similar  rule.  They  felt  It  was  unfair 
and  improper  to  use  evidence  which  was  ob- 
tained by  unlawful  search  In  a  prosecution 
and  so  they  excluded  such  evidence.  The 
majority  of  States  followed  the  view  of  tlie 
Virginia  court  and  admitted  the  evidence. 
Through  a  series  of  decisions,  the  Federal 
court  converted  Its  rule  into  a  constitu- 
tional right  in  Federal  trials  and  brought 
Itself  to  the  point  that  all  that  was  left  in 
this  field  was  the  right  of  the  State  to  either 
admit  such  evidence  or  reject  It  as  It  saw  fit. 
In  the  Mapp  case,  In  a  shocking  disregard 
for  the  proper  amendatory  processes,  the 
court  actually  engaged  In  a  nose  count  of 
the  various  States  and  determined  that  most 
of  the  States  have  now  adopted  the  ^deral 
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rule  and,  therefore,  the  time  has  come  for 
It  to  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  and 
they  hold  that  It  does  become  a  part  of  the 
OoDstltution.  Gentlemen,  this  Is  a  danger- 
ous way  in  which  to  amend  our  Constitu- 
tion. Let  me  read  a  short  paragraph  from 
the  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Harlan: 

"I  regret  that  I  find  so  unwise  In  principle 
and  so  Inexpedient  In  policy  a  decision  moti- 
vated by  the  high  purpose  of  Increasing  re- 
spect for  constitutional  rights.  But  In  the 
last  analysis  I  think  this  Cotirt  can  Increase 
respect  for  the  Constitution  only  If  It  rigidly 
respects  the  limitations  which  the  Constitu- 
tion places  upon  It,  and  respects  as  well  the 
principles  Inherent  in  Its  own  processes.  In 
the  preeent  case  I  think  we  exceed  both,  and 
that  our  voice  becomes  only  a  voice  of  power, 
not  of  reason." 

All  of  you,  I  am  certain,  are  familiar  with 
the  Tennessee  Reapportionment  case.  In 
that  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  overturning  a  long,  long  line 
of  prior  decisions  determined  that  it  Is 
within  the  power  of  the  Federal  courts  to 
strike  down  the  apportionment  of  a  State 
legislature  determined  by  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  and  to  substitute 
for  that  an  apportionment  determined  by 
a  Federal  district  court.  Again,  many  peo- 
ple see  a  moral  question.  The  case  arose 
in  Tennessee  and  that  State  had  not  been 
reapportioned  for  60  years.  There  were  ap- 
parent discrepancies  and  inequities.  The 
question,  however,  is  not  whether  Tennessee 
was  right  or  wrong  In  Its  reapportioning. 
The  question  Is,  How  did  a  Federal  district 
court  acquire  the  power  to  act  In  this  field? 
Where,  tmder  our  constitutional  system,  a 
system  which  clearly  defines  the  powers  re- 
served to  the  States  and  the  powers  vested 
in  the  Federal  Government,  does  a  Federal 
court  derive  such  Jurisdiction?  What  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  authorizes  the 
Federal  Government  to  intrude  into  this  vital 
area  of  truly  State  concern? 

The  answer  comes,  as  It  now  comes  in  an 
increasing  number  of  cases,  "if  there  Is  a 
wrong,  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
right  to  correct  that  wrong."  This  concept 
is  totally  foreign  to  initial  concept  of  our 
Nation. 

I  hope  that  you  will  not  mistmderstand. 
Hie  Virginia  Commission  takes  no  position 
on  whether  Illegally  obtained  evidence 
should  be  admissible  or  Inadmissible  in  a 
prosecution,  but  we  do  take  the  position 
that  there  is  nothing  In  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution which  authorizes  a  Federal  court 
to  make  that  determination  for  the  State. 
The  Virginia  Comnalsslon  takes  no  position 
with  respect  to  whether  the  apportionment 
of  a  particular  State  leglslatiu-e  has  been 
accomplished  In  an  equitable  manner  or  In 
an  Inequitable  manner,  but  we  do  take  the 
position  that  it  is  Improper  and  dangerous 
to  establish  the  principle  that  a  Federal 
court  has  Jurisdiction  to  make  that  deter- 
mination. For  while  today  the  opinion  of 
the  Federal  court  as  to  what  Is  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  legislative  seats  in  a  par- 
ticiilar  State  may  meet  with  the  approval 
of  you  or  with  the  people  In  that  State, 
tomorrow's  court  may  hold  a  vastly  different 
view  and  we  may  find  ourselves  made  sub- 
jects of  Federal  gerrymandering  to  accom- 
plish purposes  entirely  foreign  to  those 
which  the  proponents  of  redlstrlctlng  are 
now  seeking.  The  Virginia  Commission 
deeply  feels  that  we  must  carefully  examine 
the  precedents  which  we  are  establishing. 
If  these  precedents  can  be  iised  as  tools 
against  freedom  tomorrow,  then  they  are 
poor  tools  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government  even  though  they  may 
be  for  seemingly  virtuous  purposes  today. 

The  courts  are  not  the  sole  offenders.  I 
should  Uke  to  txirn  your  attention  briefly 
to  the  paoding  dvU  rights  legislation.  The 
bill  which  Is  pending  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  worthy  of  the  attenUon  of 


every  American  citizen,  be  he  white  or  col- 
ored. It  Is  worthy  of  your  prayerful  con- 
sideration, yoTir  Intelligent  consideration, 
and  your  active  opposition  or  support,  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  my  opinion,  this  bill  consti- 
tutes the  greatest  menace  to  the  freedom  of 
the  American  people  that  currently  exists. 
I  Intend  to  be  speaking  In  kindness  rather 
than  In  criticism  of  the  administration  in 
Washington  when  I  say  I  cannot  believe  that 
they  fully  appreciate  the  tremendous  power 
over  the  lives  of  the  American  people  that 
they  are  asking  the  Congress  to  give  them 
by  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

In  my  opinion  we  are  engaged  in  a  last- 
ditch  fight  for  the  preservation  of  our  repub- 
lican form  of  government  and  for  the  free 
enterprise  sjrstem  which  has  nuule  our  Na- 
tion great.  When  the  history  of  the  year 
1963  has  been  written  and  reviewed  dlqxw- 
slonately  it  may  well  be  discovered  that  in 
this  year  the  fate  of  the  American  dream 
was  sealed.  I  think  that  no  one  can  success- 
fully dispute  the  fact  that  never  ever  In  the 
history  of  the  human  race  has  a  people  had 
a  better  opportunity  to  perfect  a  system  for 
mass  government.  If  we  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity, if  the  American  dream  t)ecomes  a 
nightmare,  if  the  light  of  freedom  filckers 
and  dies — if  we  fail  our  posterity — Uberty,  as 
we  have  known  It,  may  perish  from  the 
earth,  and  unless  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
Negro  and  white.  Republican  and  Democrat, 
rich  and  poor,  awaken  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  struggle  that  Is  now  being  waged,  we 
may  indeed  miss  the  opportunity. 

I  do  not  appeal  to  your  passion,  I  care 
not  for  your  views  on  segregation  or  Inte- 
gration, I  am  not  concerned  with  your  poll- 
tics,  and  my  appeal  Is  as  much  to  the  Negro 
as  to  white  race.  *  *  *  I  appeal  only  to  rea- 
son. I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory and  ask  yourself,  am  I  safe  from  tyr- 
anny? 

The  Negro  says  he  Is  struggling  for  his 
total  freedom.  No  one  can  criticize  a  man 
for  seeking  freedom.  But  I  say  to  the  Ne- 
gro race,  "If  it  Is  indeed  freedom  which  you 
seek,  you  should  not  believe  that  yours  is 
the  first  such  struggle  In  the  history  of  the 
world."  White  men  have  struggled  for  cen- 
turies to  achieve  their  freedom.  And  against 
whom  did  we  struggle?  We  struggled 
against  government.  When  we  struggled  to 
be  free,  we  struggled  against  a  czar,  an  em- 
peror, a  king — give  him  whatever  title  you 
will — ^but  It  was  the  power  of  a  too  powerful 
government  which  we  were  seeking  to  eecape. 
And  after  centiu-ies  of  struggle  a  new  concept 
was  born.  It  was  a  concept  predicated  on 
the  individual  dignity  of  a  human  being,  a 
concept  that  there  are  certain  rights  that  a 
man  possesses  because  he  is  a  man,  certain 
rights  that  neither  the  courts,  the  Congress, 
nor  the  Crown  can  take  from  him.  Much 
later,  we  came  to  refer  to  them  as  certain 
"Inalienable  rights."  Long  after  the  birth 
of  the  concept  of  a  written  guarantee  of  these 
rlghU  was  wrtmg  from  the  British  Crown 
by  our  English  forebears.  Magna  Carta. 
A  promise  of  liberty.  When  the  English 
colonists  came  to  America  they  brought 
with  them  a  fierce  love  for  those  rights.  It 
was  to  preserve  those  rights  that  our  fore- 
fathers pledged  to  one  another  "Our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor"  and 
entered  upon  a  struggle  that  even  the  most 
optimistic  among  them  Is  certain  to  have 
realized  carried  with  it  the  very  real  pros- 
pect of  death  as  a  traitor.  It  was  the  deter- 
mination never  again  to  surrender  to  gov- 
ermnent  theh-  Individual  rights  that  carried 
them  through  the  horror  and  suffering  of 
Valley  Forge  to  the  glory  of  Toclrtown. 

These  same  people  drafted  and  ratified  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They 
were  people  who  had  more  than  a  passing 
acquaintance  with  tyranny.  They  knew  him 
weU  •  •  •  they  had  faced  his  sharp  steel 
in  battle  •  •  •  they  had  starved  under  his 
blockade  •   •   •  their  comrades  in  arms  had 
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died  nndir  hlc  power.  Tyranny  was  no 
trlend  to  th«a  and  wtien  Uiey  Instituted  our 
form  at  gawmtwamnt  they  did  ao  with  one 
thoucfak  uppenoost  In  their  mlnda.  "We.  the 
peopla"  •!•  to  oontrol  the  Oovernment.  the 
OoT«niiiMDt  to  to  be  "of  the  people,  by  the 
peopl*.  and  for  the  people."  They  placed 
every  Mfafoard  around  their  liberty  that 
they  oouM  oonoelve.  They  rigidly  limited 
the  poww  at  tb»  Central  Oovernment.  They 
preMrrad  to  tti*  States  and  to  the  people 
of  the  atotes  aU  the  powers  except  thoee 
conferrKl  tj  the  Conatltutlon  on  the  Fed- 
eral Ooranunent. 

Today  tli«  atrunle  lies  forgotten,  the  fears 
•re  rafardMt  a«  outmoded,  the  safeguards 
are  thrown  aalde.  Under  a  cry  of  freedom, 
well-m— ntng  people  forget  the  lessons  of 
hUtory.  fOTfet  that  unlimited  power  Inev- 
itably iMda  to  oppression,  and  seek  by  the 
procsea  of  empowering  the  central  govern- 
ment, to  obtain  what  they  would  call  liberty. 
And  I  say  to  them  the  very  tools  which  you 
forge  today  In  the  name  of  freedom  can  as 
easily  be  need  tomorrow  to  enslave  us  all. 
No  tyrant  could  ask  better  weapons  than 
thoee  whleb  you  now  create.  The  very  peo- 
ple who  most  need  unalterable  constitu- 
tional rlchta  applaud.  Indeed  demand,  a 
prooeaa  by  which  consututlonal  rights  are 
made  subjaet  to  Interpretation  and  change. 
Freedom  of  epeech.  freedom  of  religion,  free- 
dom of  tito  pnae,  the  rights  which  we  have 
considend  mvlolate  now  fall  within  the  orbit 
of  Judicial  change.  The  Constitution,  the 
hamem  by  which  Federal  power  is  held  in 
check.  Is  cast  aside  and  we.  all  of  us.  must 
pray  that  power  thus  loosed  will  never  fail 
Into  tha  hands  of  a  aealot.  And  still  you 
mA7  Mk  what  U  it.  that  the  President's 
clTll  righto  bUl  does,  that  so  endangers  our 
liberty?  And  I  would  reply  that  It  estab- 
lishes a  suOelsnt  precedent  as  to  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  suppwrt  almost 
any  leflalatton  which  can  be  conceived. 

The  dTtl  rtghts  blU  consists  of  seven 
UUes.  Tha  first  tlUe  deals  with  voting 
rights.  I  think  that  no  reasonable  person 
will  ssek  to  condops  any  practice  by  which 
an  Amartaan  cltixan  who  is  qualified  by 
age.  IntaUlganos.  and  educaUon  is  denied 
the  right  to  voto  because  of  race.  But  am- 
ple protacttona  are  afforded  by  preeent  law. 
This  bill  satahUahes  a  sixth-grade  education 
as  tha  Una  at  which  a  person  Is  presumed 
to  be  Utarato  for  voting  purposes  and  con- 
fers vast  powars  on  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  Stotss  to  protect  the  rights  to 
▼oto  and  to  regtstar  Negroes  through  the  use 
of  rsferasa.  Tlito  portion  of  the  bill  has 
been  prsTtoualy  debated  last  year:  tt  Is  clear- 
ly unnacaaaary,  and  in  the  hands  of  one  seek- 
ing to  uaa  tha  polls  as  a  springboard  to 
power.  It  eould  be  exceedingly  dangerous. 

Title  n  das  Is  with  public  accommodations. 
We  have  mads  an  honeet  effort  to  determine 
what  la  and  what  Is  not  covered  by  the  bill 
I  say  to  yoa  that  without  stretching  the 
lAi^guaga  naaity  so  much  as  certain  phrases 
in  the  CooaUtutlon  have  been  stretched  In 
recent  yaars  this  bin  covers  practically 
every  phsaa  of  human  endeavor.  Theee  so- 
called  public  accommodations  are  busineeeea 
which  you  and  I  formerly  considered  private 
business.  I  am  convinced  that  the  term 
public  aoofnmodaUops  was  artfully  selected 
for  the  purpoM  of  tying  this  subject  as  close- 
ly as  posslbla.  In  ths  minds  of  the  people, 
to  a  familiar  field  in  which  the  proprietor 
has  no  right  to  discriminate — the  public 
service  eompany  or  pubUc  utility.  The 
phone  eompany  and  the  power  company 
have  no  right  to  refuse  to  serve  because  they 
are  grantad  a  franchise  by  the  State — a 
monopoly  In  tha  field — they  must  serve  all 
comers.  But  this  Mil  would  Impose  that 
obligation  on  practically  every  business  ee- 
tabUshnumt,  perhaps  even  every  profes- 
sional man.  In  tha  country.  Again.  I  do  not 
desire  to  argos  the  moral  Issues.  Whether 
the  owner  at  tha  comer  soda  founuin  should 
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refuse  service  to  a  person  because  of  his  race 
U   not   the   subject   matter   of    my   concern. 

My    concern    arises    out    of    the    question 

"where  did  the  Federal  Oovernment  derive 
the  power  to  deny  to  the  owner  that  prlvl- 
leg»— right  or  wrong?"  It  has  always  been 
my  notion  that  In  America  If  I  owned  a  piece 
of  property.  I  had  considerablp  rights  In 
that  property,  and  that  one  of  thoee  rights 
was  to  say  who  could  and  who  could  not 
come  upon  It 

Where  In  the  Federal  Conatltutlon  Is  there 
a    provision    that    the    Federal    OtDvernment 
can  deny  me  that  use  of  my  property?     The 
Attorney  Oeneral   of  the   United   States  had 
this   bill   drafted    as   falling    under    both   the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
and     the     14th    amendment.      It    was     very 
cleverly  done.     The  commerce   clause   Is  in- 
credibly   brief    to   contain    all    of    the    power 
that   has  been   attributed   to   It  even  before 
this  monstrous  proposal      It  simply  provides 
that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  "to  reg- 
ulate   commerce    with    foreign    nations,    and 
among  the  several  States,  and   with  the  In- 
dian    tribes  "     The     Attorney     Oeneral.     of 
course,   recognizes    thttt   there   is   nothing   In 
this  clause  which  deals  at  all  with  discrimi- 
nation based  upon  race,  so  he  dips  Into  the 
14th  amendment  for  restrictions  against  ac- 
tions  by  States  based  on  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  seeks  to   use  the  commerce  clause 
as  consututlonal  authority  for  the  Congress 
to  forbid  the  racial  discrimination  prohibited 
by     the     14th     amendment.      But     the     clvU 
rights  bill  Is  directed  not  only  at  the  States 
but  at  Individuals      Even  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral   recognizes    that    the    14th    amendment 
speaks  only   to  States      In   hLs  sUtement  to 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  \li    Robert 
Kennedy  admitted  that  there  are  grave  con- 
stitutional  questions   about    this   portion   of 
the  bill  under  the  14th  amendment,  but  ac- 
cording to  him  It  Is  clearly  within  the  power 
of    Congress    under    the    commerce    clause 
Thus,  whether  Mr   Jones,  owner  and  operator 
of    a   corner   soda   fountain,   sells   or   refuses 
to  sell  a  'Coke'  to  Mr    Smith,  private  clli- 
sen,   becomes    a   matter    that    is    within    the 
regulatory     power    of     Congress    under     the 
simple  clause  "regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States."     Do  you  think  that  Is  what 
the  Founding  Fathers   had   In   mind?     I  say 
to  you  that  this  la  a  field  In  which  the  Negro 
cannot    validly    say    he    is    seeking    freedom 
He  has   complete   freedom — we   all   do.      The 
proprietor  has  a  right  to  select  his  own  cus- 
tomers If  they  will  offer  themselves  as  cus- 
tomers— and   the   consumers   have   the  right 
to     select      whichever     esUbllshment      they 
choose    that    will    serve    them       If   the    pro- 
prietor   is    dissatisfied    he    can    change    his 
fXDllcles  or   close  shop   and  if   the  consumer 
is  dissatisfied  he  can  open  his  own  establish- 
ment   and    serve    whomsoever    he    chooses. 
Freedom    is    not    being   sought    here      What 
is   being  sought   here   is   governmental   con- 
trol—control  In  a   vast   field   where   freedom 
now    exists      But    that   is   not    all — for    if   It 
la    determined     that    every    small     business 
establishment    In    America    falls    under    the 
commerce   clause     then    the    full    regulatory 
power  of  Congress  Is  brought  to  bear.     The 
whole  trackless  maze  of  Federal  regulations 
which   frustrate   businessmen   truly   engaged 
in  Interstate  commerce,  fall  upon  the  small- 
est merchant  and  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  over  our  very  llvellh<x>d  becomes 
supreme. 

Title  m  authorizes  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States  to  institute  school  deseg- 
regation suits.  Again  an  unnecessary  provi- 
sion. We  have  passed  the  eye  of  this  hurri- 
cane and  moved  into  calmer  waters  Deseg- 
regation Is  proceeding  In  more  and  more 
communities — if  the  pace  is  not  fast  enough 
to  suit  all,  at  least  many  marvel  at  the  lack 
of  disorder  and  violence  that  has  attended 
the  Integration  of  school  after  school  The 
present  proposal  would  throw  aside  orderly 
procedure  and  substitute  the  modern  mania 
for  rapid  change — why  seek  to  navigate  the 


hurricane  again?  But  title  III  goes  beyond 
this  widely  publicized  provision.  It  would 
authorize  a  Federal  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  Initiate  programs  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems arising  from  racial  Imbalance  In  public 
schools.  What  this  means  is  that  instead  of 
foUowlnR  the  rule  which  we  have  been  told 
Is  the  law— that  Is,  that  assignments  to 
schixjl  must  be  made  without  regard  to 
race -we  will  now  deliberately  shift  stu- 
dents on  the  basis  of  race  to  secure  bal- 
anced racial  comjwsltlon  of  classes.  This  u 
racism  In  the  raw 

Title  IV  establishes  a  Community  Rela- 
tkins  Service  This  Is  merely  a  normal  exam- 
ple of  Federal  bureaucracy  In  the  growing 
stage — no  real  constitutional  principles  are 
Involved ^only  Increased  spending  and  waste. 
Title  V  would  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission — no  one  expects  a  Federal 
agency  to  die— but  not  only  will  the  CommU- 
slon  live,  but  the  President  would  give  It  gen- 
eral rulemaking  power  to  c:irry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act  creating  It.  In  other  words, 
the  Commission  could  write  laws  in  one  of 
the  most  critical  areas  of  American  life. 

Title  VI  permits  the  cutoff  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  any  activity  in  which 
racial  discrimination  occurs.  Can  you  pos- 
sibly conceive  the  power  attendant  upon 
such  a  provision?  Millions,  tens  of  millions, 
of  American  homes  have  been  financed 
through  loans  involving  financial  assistance 
from  Washington.  The  Commission  of  Civil 
Rights  has  reported  that  "the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  without  question  the  ma- 
jor force  In  the  expansion  of  the  housing 
and  home  finance  Industries  "  Financial  In- 
stitutions with  assets  In  excess  of  $890  bil- 
lion would  fall  under  the  power  of  Federal 
personnel — a  power  that  could  be  twisted 
easily  from  its  Intended  purposes  to  the  im- 
position of  political  and  sociological  vlewi 
upon  the  victims.  I  am  totally  Incapable  of 
comprehending  the  vast  scope  of  this  power 
grant  It  would  perhaps  be  easier  to  find 
what  Is  not  affected.  It  serves  no  purpose  to 
argue  that  such  Items  as  GI  insurance.  In- 
dividual social -security  benefits,  veterans' 
benefits,  farm  subsidies.  Federal  DefXJsit  In- 
surance, and  the  like  are  not  covered — recent 
years  have  taught  us  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment finds  means  to  control  our  lives — 
even  our  prayers — with  no  covering  language. 
Given  the  sweep  of  this  bill,  no  one  can  pre- 
dict  where   they   will   go 

Title  VII  at  first  reading  merely  creates 
a  Commission  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity. But  if  you  read  carefully  you 
will  find  a  provision  Just  as  sweeping  as  thst 
in  title  VI.  The  President  U  authorised 
to  confer  on  the  Commission  whatever 
powers  he  sees  fit.  And  this  they  call  lib- 
erty This  provision  would  authorize  the 
Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee  In  such 
shape  and  size  as  any  President  desires. 
Unless  one  Is  fully  familiar  with  the  extent 
of  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
life  of  America  today  he  cannot  comprehend 
the  extent  that  the  President  would  be  em- 
powered   to  order   our   lives. 

And  I  return  to  my  theme  I  need  not 
debate  with  you  the  rights  or  wrongs  of 
the  practices  which  exist  and  which  cause 
some  people  to  believe  the  Civil  Rights  bill 
to  be  desirable  I  ask  that  we  consider  the 
overriding  factor.  Each  of  us  is  free  be- 
cause we  have  inherited  a  controlled  gov- 
ernment We  have  no  guarantee  of  con- 
tinued liberty  except  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  If  we,  group  by  group,  seek  to 
attain  our  own  Individual  aims  through  the 
process  of  pouring  power  into  government, 
It  must  Inevitably  come  to  pttss  that  gov- 
ernment win  enslave  us  all.  Uncontrolled 
power  leads  inevitably  to  tyranny.  If  our 
American  system  Is  Imperfect.  If  Injustices 
and  Inequities  exist,  we  are  a  fair  minded 
people  and  in  time  corrections  will  come. 
Man  may  be  able  to  circle  the  globe  In  an 
hour  today  but  It  still  requires  time  to 
move  his  mind  from  long  existing  customs. 
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But  If  some  among  us,  by  falling  to  rec- 
ognize the  ultimate  source  of  our  total  free- 
dom, destroy  our  heritage — the  heritage  of 
constitutional  limitations  on  government — 
then  they  will  have  won  the  battle  and  lost 
the   war. 

This  Is  the  long,  hot  summer.  In  the  past 
Americans  have  given  their  physical  lives  to 
preserve  our  liberty  This  summer,  American 
political  leaders  are  being  called  upon  to 
risli  their  political  lives  for  the  same  cause. 
Tiiere  are  those  who  will  see  the  truth  and 
respond.  There  are  others,  blinded  by  a  pas- 
sionate desire  to  attain  the  ends  regardless 
of  the  means,  who  will  not  heed  the  dsmger 
of  passing  the  point  of  no  return — no  return 
from  Federal  power.  Finally,  there  are  those 
who  will  see  but  who  will  lack  the  courage 
to  make  the  Individual  sacrifice  which  may 
be  required.  Of  them  I  would  say  In  the 
words  of  the  Great  Teacher:  "Father,  forgive 
them  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 


SCHOOL  DROPOUTS— A  REFLECTION 
OP  THE  PARTIAL  FAILURE  OP 
AMERICAN  SOCIETY— EFFORTS 
ARE  MADE  TO  STIMULATE  YOUTH 
TO  COMPLETE  EDUCATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  In 
recent  months,  public  attention  has  be- 
come increasingly  concentrated  on  the 
problems  of  American  youth  who  fail 
to  complete  high  school.  In  no  small 
degree  this  is  the  result  of  concern  fo- 
cused on  this  area  by  congressional  in- 
quiries. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  been 
actively  associated  with  two  of  these 
investigations,  both  of  which  have  been 
conducted  by  subcommittees  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. The  extensive  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  which  have 
been  directed  by  the  penetrating  Intelli- 
gence of  our  chairman,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  will  com- 
prise seven  volumes  when  printed. 
Though  the  subcommittee  hearings  have 
explored  the  entire  range  of  educational 
problems  in  America  today,  much  atten- 
tion was  devoted  specifically  to  the  ques- 
tion of  school  dropouts  and  the  related 
Issues  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
unemployment. 

Collateral  but  independent  hearings 
have  been  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  and  E^mployment.  This  sub- 
committee, under  the  scholarly  chair- 
manship of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  has  for  many  months 
been  engaged  in  a  broad-scale  study  of 
the  long-term  problems  of  manpower  and 
employment  in  the  United  States.  At 
many  times  during  the  past  months, 
these  two  independently  conducted  in- 
quiries have  necessarily  touched  on  com- 
mon issues,  because  we  cannot  realisti- 
cally cope  with  manpower  and  employ- 
ment problems  without  a  consideration 
of  the  education  and  training  of  our  la- 
bor force,  nor  can  we  talk  meaningfully 
about  education  without  reference  to  the 
social  and  economic  context  within  which 
it  functions. 

As  an  active  participant  tn  the  work 
of  both  subcommittees,  I  have  been  in- 
creasingly impressed  by  the  closely  wo- 
ven fabric  of  American  society.  The 
faulty  threads  in  the  pattern  of  educa- 
tion have  weakened  the  entire  cloUi. 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  the  high  rate  of 
youth  unemployment  appear  as  rents  tn 


this  fabric,  due  In  large  part  to  the  in- 
adequate educational  preparation  of  our 
young  people. 

It  was  with  a  consciousness  of  these 
problems  and  a  growing  sense  of  their 
urgency  that  I  was  prompted  earlier  this 
month  to  write  to  the  Honorable  W.  W. 
Barron,  Governor  of  West  Virginia,  and 
suggest  that  he  use  the  E>owers  of  his  of- 
fice to  launch  a  statewide  effort  to  bring 
the  potential  dropout  teenagers  back  to 
school  this  fall.  I  ask  that  this  letter  be 
Incorporated  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate.  CoMMrrrEE  on  Labor 
AND  Public  Welfare, 

August  16,  1963. 
Hon.  W.  W.  Barron, 

Governor    of     West     Virginia,     The    Capitol 
Building,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Dear  Governor  Barron:  As  you  are  aware. 
during  the  past  several  months  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  Employ- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  on  which  I  serve,  has  been  engaged 
in  a  broad-scale  study  of  manpower  and  em- 
ployment problems  In  the  United  States. 

More  recently,  our  subcommittee  has  been 
conducting  hearings  on  the  extension  until 
1967  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
Offenses  Control  Act.  During  the  past  week 
especially,  we  have  received  voluminous  testi- 
mony regarding  problems  of  youth  unem- 
ployment, school  dropouts,  and  the  related 
rise  in  Juvenile  delinquency. 

The  conditions  In  West  Virginia  were 
dramatically  portrayed  during  the  hearing 
this  morning,  August  16,  In  the  testimony 
of  members  of  the  board  and  the  executive 
director  of  the  Charleston  Youth  Com- 
munity, Inc.  It  was  stated  that  "of  the 
chUdren  entering  the  first  grade  in  West 
Virginia  in  1948,  only  41  percent  graduated 
In  1960 — 69  percent  dropped  out  along  the 
way." 

Admittedly,  many  of  those  represented  In 
the  69  percent  belonged  to  families  who 
moved  away  from  West  Virginia.  But,  as 
you  know,  there  remains  an  alarmingly  large 
dropout  figure  In  our  State. 

I  am  writing  to  suggest  that  you  use  your 
position  of  leadership  to  launch  a  maximum 
statewide  effort  during  the  next  3  weeks, 
especially  among  our  high  school  population, 
to  bring  our  students  back  to  school.  Such 
&n  effort  would,  of  course,  require  more  than 
the  resources  of  the  office  of  Governor,  but  It 
occurs  to  me  that  If  you  take  the  Initiative 
in  such  a  program,  coordinating  with  the 
State  school  superintendent,  the  county 
«chO(^  superintendents,  the  prlncli>al8  of 
high  and  Junior  high  schools,  and  public  and 
private  civic  and  welfare  agencies,  many 
young  people  might  be  saved  from  Joining 
the  swelling  ranks  of  the  unschooled  and 
unemployed. 

I  hope  that  you  might  find  this  recom- 
mendation of  practical  value.    With  personal 
and  official  regards. 
Very  truly, 

Jennings  Randolph. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  is  not  unique  to  West  Virginia. 
As  President  Kennedy  stated  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  January  29, 
1963: 

Nearly  40  percent  of  our  youths  are  drop- 
ping out  before  graduating  from  high  school; 
only  43  percent  of  our  adults  have  com- 
pleted high  school. 

This  Is  the  record  of  the  recent  past 
and  Immediate  present. 

Projections  for  the  future  are  only 
slightly  less  foreboding.     Estimates  of 


the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  indicate 
that  between  1960  and  1970,  some  26 
million  youth  will  enter  the  labor  force. 
Of  these  7.5  million,  or  29.1  percent,  will 
not  have  completed  high  school.  At  the 
same  time,  our  need  for  unskilled  work- 
ers will  not  increase,  and  the  need  for 
farmworkers  will  drop  by  approximately 
20  percent. 

This  is  not  a  problem  of  some  remote 
future.  It  has  reached  critical  propor- 
tions already  and  it  will  remain  una- 
bated in  the  immediate  years  ahead.  In 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WU- 
lard  Wirtz  stated,  and  I  quote: 

During  the  1963-65  p>erlod,  about  7.5  mil- 
lion new  young  workers  will  be  looking  for 
work  •  •  •  the  group  which  will  cause  us 
the  most  concern  will  be  the  5^  million  non- 
college-bound  new  young  workers.  •  •  • 
About  3\'2  million  of  these  young  men  and 
women  will  have  a  high  school  education  and 
approximately  another  2  million  youngsters 
will  not  have  completed  their  high  school 
education. 

An  enlightened  society  cannot  condone 
the  tragic  individual  and  social  waste 
resulting  from  this  failure  to  educate  our 
youth.  The  extent  of  such  waste  is  re- 
flected in  innumerable  surveys  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  other  governmental  agencies.  One 
of  the  more  recent  ones  indicated  that 
the  unemployment  rate  among  young 
people  who  failed  to  complete  their  sec- 
ondary schooling  in  1961  was  28  percent, 
or  nearly  3  out  of  every  10. 

This  waste  is  not  solely  in  terms  of 
production  lost  as  a  result  of  imemploy- 
ment.  Nor  is  it  only  in  terms  of  the 
failure  to  realize  the  individual  potential 
for  human  growth.  There  is  an  addi- 
tional positive  waste  in  the  efforts  society 
must  expend  to  maintain  the  unem- 
ployed and  in  the  resources  we  devote 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  unemployed  and 
unschooled  young  people  who  fall  into 
patterns  of  delinquency. 

It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  an  ex- 
tremely high  proportion  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquents is  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  and  ill-educated.  The  peak 
age  for  juvenile  delinquency  comes  at 
the  critical  time  when  young  people  are 
making  the  transition  from  school  to 
work.  With  inadequate  schooling  and 
increasingly  less  employment  opportuni- 
ties, an  ever  larger  number  of  our  young 
people  are  seeking  an  outlet  for  their 
f  nistrations  in  lawlessness.  Thus,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  about  95  percent  of 
17-year-old  delinquents  are  not  attend- 
ing school,  while  85  percent  of  the  16- 
year-olds,  and  50  percent  of  the  15-year- 
old  delinquents  are  not  in  classes. 

The  relation  between  school  dropouts, 
unemployment,  and  Juvenile  delinquency 
was  starkly  portrayed  by  Dr.  James  B. 
Conant  in  reporting  on  the  findings  of 
the  Natiorial  Committee  on  Children  and 
Youth.  In  reporting  on  one  metropoli- 
tan community,  he  stated: 

In  a  slum  area  of  125,000  people,  mostly 
Negro,  a  sampling  of  the  youth  population 
shows  that  roughly  70  percent  of  the  bojrs 
and  girls  between  ages  16  and  31  are  out  of 
school  and  unemployed.  When  one  stops  to 
consider  that  the  total  population  In  this 
district  is  equal  to  that  of  a  good-size  inde- 
pendent city,  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
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U  appalling  uid  the  clxallenge  to  out  society 
u  cl«Ar. 

In  another  community  studied  by  Dr. 
Conant't  oommlttee  It  was  reported  that 
a  "total  of  58  percent  of  the  male  youth 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  were  out 
of  school  and  unemployed."  Most  of 
these  IndlTlduals  were  school  dropouts, 
though  the  luiemployment  rate  In  that 
p>artlcular  community,  even  for  high 
school  gradiiates  was  a  staggering  48 
percent. 

The  tragic  waste  of  school  dropouts. 
however,  la  Intensified  by  the  realization 
that  many  of  those  who  leave  school  do 
so  not  because  they  are  Intellectually  In- 
capable of  continuing,  but  for  financial 
or  family  reasons,  or  because  they  see  no 
realistic  foal  being  fulfilled.  According 
to  a  study  of  seven  cities,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  determined  that  over 
half  of  the  high  school  dropouts — 54  per- 
cent— were  of  at  least  average  Intelli- 
gence. Tills.  Mr.  President,  Indicates  an 
alarming  shortcoming,  not  only  In  our 
educational  system,  but  In  our  entire  so- 
cial structure  Itself. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  activity 
now  taking  place  In  the  Ehstrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia— ^In  large  measure  under  the 
stimulus  of  Attorney  General  Robert  P. 
Kennedy — which  Is  devoted  to  bringing 
the  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts 
back  to  school  this  fall. 

Similar  efforts  are  being  conducted  In 
some  83  dtles  throughout  the  country. 
following  the  urging  of  President  Ken- 
nedy when  he  met  with  educators  at  the 
White  House  In  June.  The  program  Is 
being  coordinated  by  Commissioner 
Prancla  J.  Keppel.  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, and  is  receiving  the  cooperation 
of  the  Labor  Department  and  welfare 
administrators.  In  addition.  President 
Keimedy  earlier  this  month  allocated 
$250,000  from  his  emergency  fund  to  the 
cities  so  that  they  might  bring  their 
school  counselors  back  early  in  order  to 
call  on  parents  and  students. 

These  are  all  commendable  efforts, 
and  doubtless,  many  students  will  be 
salvaged.  But  the  underlying  problems 
of  inadeqxiate  education,  unrealistic  cur- 
riculums,  high  unemployment  and  juve- 
nile delinquency  will  not  be  solved  by 
exhortations  addressed  to  our  young 
people. 

The  Congress  has  already  enacted 
such  legislation  as  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  and  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  which  partially 
treat  some  phases  of  these  problems. 
But  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

The  Senate  has  passed  the  Youth  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Act,  and  we  are 
awaiting  action  In  the  other  body.  S. 
1718,  which  I  introduced  and  which  has 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  will  further 
strengthen  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  If  the  Senate  moves 
favorably  on  the  measure,  as  I  am  hope- 
ful It  will,  our  retraining  program  will 
continue  to  progress  tovard  eliminating 
some  of  the  ravages  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment. 

In  addition,  however,  the  Congress 
must  face  Its  responsibility  to  American 
youth  and  to  American  society  by  acting 
on   the  President's  comprehensive  Na- 


tional Mucational  Improvement  Act  of 
1963.  There  is  no  more  critical  legisla- 
tion on  our  agenda  this  year,  and  we  will 
not  have  kept  faith  with  the  American 
youth  of  today  and  tomorrow  if  we  fail 
to  act  favorably  on  this  measure. 

The  philosopher.  Alfred  North  White- 
head, eloquently  and  truthfully  stated 
the  problem  when  he  wrote: 

The  race  which  d<>««  not  value  trained 
Intelligence  la  dcxjmed  Not  all  yuur  hero- 
ism, not  all  your  social  charm,  not  all  your 
wit,  not  all  your  victories  on  land  or  at  sea. 
can  move  back  the  flnger  of  fate  T(xlay  we 
maintain  •urselves.  Tomorrow  science  will 
have  moved  forward  yet  one  more  step,  and 
there  will  be  no  appeal  from  the  Judgment 
which  win  then  be  pronounced  on  the  un- 
educated. 


OCEANOGRAPHIC  RESEARCH 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Au^u.st  30 
is.sue  of  Life  magazine  is  one  that  I  think 
all  Members  of  the  Congress  should  read. 
We  have  come  a  Ions  way  scientifically 
in  our  short  histor>'  as  a  nation,  but  at 
no  time  in  that  period  have  we  ade- 
quately set  out  to  explore  what  the 
oceans  of  the  world  can  do  for  us  and  the 
p)eoples  of  the  world. 

It  makes  sense  to  me  that  the  ocean, 
which  is  the  ultimate  depository  of  all 
of  our  minerals,  must  be  a  source  of 
wealth  whose  size  defies  the  imagination. 
It  must  be  true  that  if  the  ocean  i.s  the 
final  depository  of  the  plant  life  of  our 
country,  there  must  be  a  source  of  food 
in  the  ocean  sufficient  to  defy  hunger  any 
place.  The  oceans  came  with  the  cool- 
ing of  the  earth  so  there  must  be  un- 
tapped mysteries  contained  in  their  wa- 
ters, the  answers  to  which  could  prolong 
life,  sustain  life,  and  make  life  better  for 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  believe  that  Life's  position  that  the 
needed  money  should  go  into  oceanog- 
raphy is  a  sound  one  and,  frankly,  one 
that  makes  more  sense  to  me  than  by 
chasing  after  the  illusionary  moon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Two    Billion    Threk    Hundred    Million 
DoLLABs  Should  Go  Into  the  CX-ean 

Why  has  the  administration  announced  a 
new  program  t»j  spend  »2  3  billion  during;  the 
next   10  years  on  oceanographlc  research? 

Why  does  the  admlnlstratl<;n  want  to 
parcel  out  this  sum  among  the  US  Niivy 
and  14  agencies — with  56  percent  of  It  allo- 
cated for  the  kind  of  biislc  research  once 
defined  as  finding  out  what  questions  to  ask? 

Why  should  the  U  S  Contn'ess  and  the  US 
public  tolerate,  let  alone  6uppK>rt.  such  a 
vaguely  defined,  long-r.^nge  and  perhaps 
open  ended  exercise   In   Federal  s^jendlni?? 

The  answers  lie  In  the  very  character  of 
American  geot;raphy  Even  as  the  I'nlted 
States  thn.i8ta  Into  spare  It  does  so  from  a 
continent  that  Is  In  fact  a  large  Island 
enveloped  by  massive  <x*eans  Whoever 
knows  most  about  th<58e  oceans  holds  the 
advantage  In  the  struggle  for  command  of 
the  seas,  holds  the  lead  in  reaching  for  the 
fabulous  unknown  res<jurce8  of  the  ocean 
floor  "Because  were  such  a  big  l.sland 
the  public  doesn't  realize  this."  says  one  of 
the  United  States  most  famous  txceanograph- 
ers,  Roger  Revelle  of  the  Scrlpps  Institution 
of    Oceanography    at    La    Jolla,    Calif.        We 


have   to  show   the  flag   in  oceanography  all 
over  the  world. ** 

The  administration's  new  program,  which 
Congress  and  the  public  should  endorse, 
means  coming  to  grips  with  oceans  of  igno- 
rance Just  as  vital  as  the  far  reaches  of  space. 
In  fiscal  1964  the  United  States  Is  spend- 
ing Just  S156  million  on  searching  and  prob- 
ing the  seas  that  cover  71  percent  of  the 
earth's  surface,  provide  the  rain,  decide  the 
climate,  swirl  In  currents  that  help  make  a 
nation  In  Britain  and  a  wilderness  In  Lab- 
rador at  equivalent  latitude.  In  the  same 
fiscal  year  the  United  States  Is  spending  |4 
billion  In  space  But  the  new  administra- 
tion oceanographlc  campaign,  without  prej- 
udice to  the  space  effort,  will  launch  the  kind 
of  research  fleet — cruisers,  floating  labora- 
tories, submarines  capable  of  exploration 
18  000  feet  below,  a  new  bathyscaphe  for 
36  000  feet  below  — that  can  perform  the  crltl- 
c.il  mission  Some  reasons  for  coming  to 
grips  with  the  oceans; 

Defense:  The  United  States  least  vulner- 
able strategic  weapon  Is  the  Polaris-bearing 
nuclear  submarine,  41  of  which  have  been 
programed  to  date.  Polaris  sweeps  enemy 
coastlines,  Invulnerable  because  It  Is  unde- 
tectable But  the  U  S  Navy's  own  antlsub- 
nuu-ine  warfare  planning  against  the 
U  S  S  R  's  450  or  so  submarines  alms  to  make 
all  submarines  Just  as  detectable  and  Just  a< 
vulnerable  as  surface  craft.  "There  Isn't  an 
ocean  In  the  world  big  enough  to  lose  the 
sound  of  a  pistol  flred  at  the  right  depth." 
said  Columbus  CDonnell  Iselln  II  of  the 
Wo<xls  Hole  Oceanographlc  Institution  on 
Cape  Cod.  and  already  the  Navy  has  batterle« 
of  hydrophones  Installed  on  the  edges  of  the 
Continental  Shelves  and  mldocean  Islands  to 
l(xrate  submarines  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
It  Is  essential  to  protect  Polaris  through  the 
shifting  states  of  the  art  of  sea  war  by  ex- 
ploring Jetstream  currents  submarines  can 
ride  and  thermal  layers  and  sea-floor  moun- 
tains they  can  hide  behind,  also  by  mapping 
navigational  landmarks  In  the  deep.  As  of 
now  only  3  percent  of  the  ocean  floor  U 
mapped. 

Food:  By  1980  the  United  States  will  need 
perhaps  as  much  as  an  added  3  billion 
pounds  of  seafood  to  maintain  Its  protein 
diet  The  needs  of  undeveloped  nations  run 
much  higher  But  the  US.  flshermen  have 
been  humbled  by  Russians.  Japanese,  and 
Peruvians  and  the  proud  old  Yankee  fishing 
banks  off  Cape  Cod  sometimes  look  like  a 
Soviet  lake.  The  Russians  are  even  boast- 
ing about  new  fioatlng  fish  factories  In  which 
automation  navigates  the  vessel,  searches  out 
the  fish,  hauls  In  the  catch,  freezes  It,  and 
packages  It  for  the  long  Journey  home  In 
this  situation  the  administration  wants  to 
Increjuse  the  U  S.  present  annual  catch  of 
3' J  million  tons  by  1972 — among  other  proc- 
esses, by  cultivating  undersea  fish  farm* 
along  the  Continental  Shelf 

Mining:  The  fabulous  success  of  the  U.S 
offshore  oil  Industry  points  the  way  to  estab- 
lishment of  ar  underwater  mining  Industry 
within  5  to  10  years  Most  realistic  projects 
are  the  mining  of  placer  deposits  of  precloua 
metiils  In  shallow  waters  offshore,  diamonds 
off  South  Africa,  gold  off  Alaska,  etc.  Fifteen 
thousand  feet  beneath  the  Pacific  near  the 
Tiiamotu  Islands  manganese  nodules  and 
other  minerals  Utter  the  sea  floor  at  a  poten- 
tial value  of  $1  5  million  per  square  mile.  In 
the  administration's  10-year  plan  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  even  talks  about  sending  an  under- 
water "Lewis  and  Clark  expedition"  to  find 
more  metals  resources  But  this  type  of  pro- 
gram has  a  deep-blue-yonder  tone  that  be- 
wilders Inland  Congressmen 

The  U  S  oceanographers,  a  glamorous  lot 
aboard  their  weatherbeaten  survey  ships, 
are  going  after  all  these  prizes  with  unusual 
Intriunural  advantages.  By  and  large  they 
are  satisfied  with  the  current  administra- 
tion budgets  and  they  Eire  not  Inaugurating 
the  program  with  shouts  and  Intrigues  for 
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"more."  They  also  seem  fairly  satisfied  with 
their  loose,  almost  casual  grouping  under 
the  Interagency  Committee  on  Oceanography 
(ICO)  of  the  Federal  Ccruncll  for  Science 
and  Technology.  There  aeema  remarkably 
UtUe  duplication  and  Interagency  Weltering 
ftud  there  Is  no  demand  for  an  oceanography 
czar  assigned  to  determine  priorities,  wipe 
out  confusion,  obliterate  red  tape  McNa- 
mara-style.  The  »2.3  billion.  If  approved, 
will  therefore  be  parceled  out  amicably 
among  the  Navy  (36  percent),  the  National 
Science  Foundation  (22  percent),  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries  (15  percent), 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  (12  percent) 
and  11  other  agencies  ranging  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

"The  day  a  Russian  Polarls-tjrpe  subma- 
rine surfaces  off  New  York  City  and  waves 
Its  red  flag,  you  bet  we'd  have  a  crash  pro- 
gram," the  Navy's  oceanographers  add.  Just 
in  case.  The  Navy  gets  unfailingly  agitated 
about  oceanography  when  the  Russians  turn 
five  ships  loose  to  research  the  Gulf  stream 
off  the  U.S.  coast,  which  they  did  last  stmi- 
mer.  And  the  Navy  is  never  more  effective 
than  when  storming  ahead  on  such  quiet 
oceanographlc  projects  as  mapping  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Gulf  of  Slam,  which  It  is  doing 
right  now.  But  the  administration's  pro- 
gram sets  the  Nation  on  course  into  its  new 
oceanic  age  in  an  orderly  manner  that  will 
probably  render  a  crash  program  unneces- 
sary. 

What  the  oceanographers  do  want  is  more 
attention — from  Congress,  from  the  public, 
from  places  far  from  the  sea — as  they  set 
forth  on  the  new  venture.  They  are  get- 
ting some.  Already  more  than  6  million 
siclndlvers  are  questing.  Already  family- 
type  submarines  are  on  the  market.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  or  more  Americans  re- 
member the  Link  trainer,  that  Instrument 
of  torture  in  which  they  were  flung  about 
blindly  while  learning  to  fly  In  what  now 
jeems  like  the  age  before  last.  Where  wa« 
Unk  last  week — Edwin  A.  Link,  the  Inventor, 
that  U?  Now  59  years  old.  he  was  busy  on 
the  oceanography  ship  Sea  Diver  In  Chesa- 
peake Bay  putting  mice  through  pressure 
tests  equivalent  to  pressures  found  at  3.000 
feet  below  as  a  prelude  to  Indoctrinating  hu- 
mans. The  quest  for  knowledge  changes  en- 
vironments, but  its  spirit  remains  the  same. 


FOREIGN  AID  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  current  debate  on  foreign  aid 
an  attempt  must  be  made  to  maintain 
a  historically  accurate  record. 

The  following  facts  are  submitted  for 
the  information  of  the  public. 

Friday  evening.  August  23.  referring  to 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  cutting  foreign  aid  authorization. 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  stated: 

I  recall  during  8  years  In  the  Senate. 
from  1953  to  1960,  consistently  supporting 
the  requests  which  General  Eisenhower  made 
as  President  of  the  United  States  (the  New 
York  Times,  Aug.  24.  p.  6). 

Fact:  On  July  29.  1953.  then  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy  voted  to  cut  the  Mutual 
Security  Appropriation  Act  by  $50  mil- 
lion— Congressional  Rscord,  volume  99, 
part  8,  page  10335. 

Pact:  On  August  3.  1954,  then  Senator 
Kennedy  voted  with  the  majority  to  pass 
tile  Long  lunendment  to  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954.  The  effect  of  Sena- 
tor Kennedy's  vote  was  to  cut  the  for- 
el(.'n  aid  authorization  by  half  a  billion 
dollars — Congressional  Record,  volume 
100,  part  10,  page  13039. 


Fact:  Not  1  year  later,  on  July  22, 1955, 
then  Senator  Kennedy  voted  against  re- 
storing the  $420  million  cut  from  the  mu- 
tual security  appropriations  by  the 
House  of  Representatives — Congression- 
al Record,  volume  101,  part  9,  page 
11273. 

Pact:  Again,  on  June  14.  1957,  then 
Senator  Kermedy  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment reducing  mutual  security  act  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1958  by  $90 
million — Congressional  Record,  volume 
103.  part  7,  page  9112. 

Fact:  Remaining  consistent,  then  Sen- 
ator Kermedy  on  June  6,  1958,  voted  to 
pass  the  Ellender  amendment  to  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1958.  The  effect  of 
Senator  Kennedy's  vote  was  to  cut  the 
foreign  military  assistance  authorization 
by  $200  million — Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  104,  part  8.  page  10433. 

Fact:  President  Kennedy's  voting  rec- 
ord in  the  Senate  followed  the  pattern 
which  he  established  for  himself  while 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  On 
August  17,  1951.  then  Representative 
Kennedy  rose  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  make  a  plea  for  his  amendment  to 
cut  the  foreign  aid  program  by  $35  mil- 
lion.   At  that  time  he  said: 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  are  going  to  spend 
this  money  merely  to  set  an  example  to  these 
countries,  some  of  which  are  ruled  by  an  oli- 
garchy, which  they  might  follow  in  the  fu- 
ture themselves.  I  believe  In  military  assist- 
ance to  this  area  and  that  it  is  a  good  thing, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  afford  in  this 
country  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
all  the  people  all  over  the  globe  who  might 
be  subject  to  the  lure  of  communism  because 
of  a  low  standard  of  living.  •   •   • 

I  say  It  Is  Impossible  for  us  to  think  of  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  living  of  all  the  low- 
standard  countries  of  the  world.  I  believe 
the  funds  provided  in  section  203  can  well 
be  cut  by  the  amount  in  my  amendment. 
The  cuts  can  be  applied  proportionately  to 
the  programs  affected. 

Therefore.  I  ask  that  the  House  accept  the 
cut  from  $175  to  9140  million. 

In  view  of  the  President's  severe  casti- 
gation  of  the  Republican  Party  and  his 
flat  statement  as  to  his  historic  position 
on  foreign  aid.  it  is  desirable  to  present 
the  facts  and  let  them  speak  for  them- 
selves. 


CAPITOL   HILL   SEMINAR 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  inform 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  of  a  most 
interesting  educational  program  which 
has  been  successfully  conducted  these 
past  2  years  for  congressional  staff 
members. 

This  program,  the  Capitol  Hill  semi- 
nar, has  been  developed  and  conducted 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  Contin- 
uing Education,  a  not-for-profit  educa- 
catlonal  foundation  which,  since  its  in- 
ception in  1947,  has  been  devoted  to 
supporting  and  extending  the  liberal  ed- 
ucation of  adults  wherever  it  is  appro- 
priate In  American  life.  The  main 
office  of  the  American  foundation  is 
located  at  19  South  La  Salle  Street. 
Chicago,  m. 

What  I  find  most  interesting  about  the 
Capitol  Hill  seminar  is  that  this  program 
has  evolved  out  of  the  expressed  needs 


and  interests  of  members  of  the  congres- 
sional staff  and  is,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
their  program. 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1961-62,  the 
American  foundation  held  a  series  of 
exploratory  discussions  with  congres- 
sional staff  personnel.  In  these  inter- 
views, congressional  staffers  stated  their 
concern  that  their  busy  daily  schedule 
and  heavy  workload  afforded  them  little 
opportunity  to  examine  in  depth  and 
breadth  many  of  the  major,  national 
public  policy  issues  which  they  too  often 
viewed  only  in  the  most  pragmatic,  par- 
tisan, operational  terms.  As  they  put  it, 
it  was  diflflcult  to  see  the  forest  for  the 
trees. 

Out  of  this  expression  of  need,  the 
American  f  oimdation  evolved  the  idea  of 
developing  a  study-discussion  seminar 
program  which  would  critically  examine 
pressing  social,  political,  and  economic 
issues  which  had  implications  and  roots 
far  beyond  their  immediate  currency. 
Tliis  examination,  it  was  felt,  should  be 
geared  to  a  continuing  exploration  of 
the  basic  values,  premises  and  goals  of 
American  democracy.  Several  congres- 
sional staff  members  advised  the  foim- 
dation  on  the  selection  of  topics  which 
such  a  seminar  might  cover  and  offered 
to  organize  a  bipartisan  group  of  12 
legislative  and  administrative  assistants 
drawn  from  both  Senate  and  House  of- 
fices. Because  of  this  strong,  initial  in- 
terest, the  American  foundation  agreed 
in  turn  to  develop  a  series  of  readings 
and  conduct  a  test  program. 

In  the  spring  of  1962,  the  Capitol  Hill 
seminar  was  launched.  Its  inception 
mau-ked,  I  believe,  a  new  and  important 
phase  of  the  increasing  efforts  by  various 
educational  organizations  to  develop  a 
variety  of  programs  which  seek  to  assist 
in  refining  the  level  of  professional  com- 
p>etence  of  members  of  the  congressional 
staff.  Because  it  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
experimental  program,  testing  new  ap- 
proaches, the  first  group  held  a  year  ago, 
received  httle  general  attention  at  the 
time.  Two-hour  seminars  were  held 
each  Friday  evening  and  Saturday  morn- 
ing for  6  weeks,  under  the  leadership  of 
American  foundation  senior  staff  mem- 
bers. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  initial  pilot  seminar  was  well 
received  by  the  congressional  staff  mem- 
bers who  participated.  Their  oral  and 
written  comments  to  the  American 
foundation,  at  the  termination  of  that 
first  program,  convinced  the  foundation 
that  important  educational  needs  had 
been  uncovered.  The  conclusion,  sup- 
FKjrted  by  the  evidence  of  the  pilot  pro- 
gram, was  that  a  carefully  expanded 
program  would  be  warranted  the  follow- 
ing year. 

A  three-volume  set  of  readings.  "Read- 
ings for  Capitol  Hill,"  was  designed, 
edited,  and  printed  by  the  American 
foundation.  The  program  was  expanded 
to  fourteen  2 -hour  seminar  sessions.  And 
I  am  pleased  to  say  here  that,  commenc- 
ing this  past  March,  31  hard-working 
members  of  the  professional  staff  on  the 
Hill  joined  the  "Capitol  Hill  seminar" 
program.  One  group  has  been  meeting 
on  Tuesday  evenings,  a  second  on 
Wednesday   evenings,   in  a  conference 
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room  made  available  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  PuMlc  Works. 

What  la  most  Important  to  note,  I  be- 
lieve. Is  that  the  Capitol  Hill  seminar 
profiTam  has  developed  out  of  an  educa- 
tl(xial  need  defined  by  our  staffers  them- 
selves. Tboae  who  have  participated 
have  expressed  their  concern  to  develop 
a  more  sophisticated  sense  of  the  whole 
picture,  to  draw  back  from  the  Immedi- 
ate preeanres  of  their  work  and  explore 
the  larger  philosophic  dimensions  of  the 
questions  and  Issues  with  which  they  are 
dally  eoneemed  In  a  pragmatic  way. 
Thus,  the  Capitol  Hill  seminar,  as  de- 
veloped by  the  American  foundation  in 
answer  to  this  need,  has  attempted  to 
encourat*  the  participants  to  develop : 

First.  Deeper  understanding  of  the 
valiies.  prsmlaes.  and  goals  of  American 
democracy. 

Second.  Increased  understanding  of 
current  Issiies  and  their  interrelation- 
ships. 

Third.  Deeper  imderstandlng  of  phil- 
osophic qoeetions  underlying  public  pol- 
icy Issues. 

J^)urth.  Greater  understanding  of 
their  own  vmhies.  of  the  Implications  and 
assumptions  of  their  own  positions. 

These  are  not.  I  think,  easy  objectives 
to  achieve.  The  congressional  staff 
membMV  who  have  participated  come 
from  various  regions  of  the  country,  from 
both  urban  and  rural  areas,  from  a 
variety  of  backgrounds  and  experience. 
Moreover,  they  are  deeply  involved  In  the 
practical  and  partisan  work  of  their 
offices,  both  Democratic  and  Republican. 

The  American  foundation,  which  is  a 
nonpartisan  educational  organization, 
has  nevertheless  attempted  to  offer  a 
program  of  discussion  and  analysis  of  is- 
sues which  often,  in  the  public  debates 
of  our  country,  elicit  highly  partisan  re- 
sponses. The  method  which  the  Ameri- 
can foundation  employes  to  achieve  the 
objectives  utilize  the  study-and-dlscus- 
slon  approach.  The  foundation  has  de- 
veloped for  the  seminar  a  series  of  read- 
ings which  represent  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent and  often  conflicting  interpretations 
of  crucial  Issues.  E^ach  session  averages 
40  pages  of  material  selected  to  provide 
a  balanced  range  of  analysis  and  opinion 
drawn  from  the  writings  or  speeches  of 
persons  of  knowledge  and  concern:  so- 
cial scientists,  experts  from  many  fields, 
statesmen,  politicians,  philosophers,  both 
past  and  present. 

The  foundation  does  not  attempt  to 
develop  a  consensus  of  opinion  among 
the  participants.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
the  sessions  often  produce  fundamental 
disagreement  among  the  staffers  who 
participate.  But  it  is  a  reasoned  dis- 
agreement, forming  part  of  a  continuing 
dialog.  The  position  taken  by  any  one 
participant  Is  subject  to  the  careful  scru- 
tiny of  the  others,  so  that  all  are  forced 
to  analyse  the  problems  and  develop 
their  own  thinking  on  the  basis  of  the 
soundest  and  most  rigorous  argument  of 
which  they  are  capable. 

In  this  second  year  of  the  program,  the 
14  seminar  sessions  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing topics: 
First.  "National  Ooals  and  Purposes." 
Second.   "Preedom  and  Equality:  So- 
da! and  Educational  Aspects." 


Third.  "Excellence  and  Mass  Democ- 
racy." 

Fourth.  "Urbanization:  Problems  and 
Prospects." 

Fifth.     'Work,    Abundance,    and    Lei- 
sure- 
Sixth.   "American  Economic  Growth: 
Why  and  How?" 

Seventh  "Who  Shall  Oovem*>— I:  Po- 
litical Leadership,  Public  Opinion,  and 
Public  Interest." 

Eighth.  "Who  Shall  Govern?— H:  Po- 
litical Parties  and  Pnvate  Governments." 

Ninth.  "Who  Shall  Govern?— Ill:  The 
ExecuUve.  Congress,  and  the  Right  To 
Know." 

Tenth.  "America  and  the  World — I: 
Goals  of  Foreign  Policy." 

Eleventh.  "America  and  the  World — 
n:  Aid  to  the  Emerging  Nations." 

Twelfth.  "America  and  the  World — 
ni:  Arms  or  E>isarmament?" 

Thirteenth.  "Science  and  Society — I." 

Fourteenth.  "Science  and  Society — II." 

Mr.  President,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
objectives  of  the  Cap;tol  Hill  seminar 
program  for  professional  staff  members 
are  highly  relevant  to  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  the  professional  character 
and  status  of  their  work  on  the  Hill.  I 
believe  we  should  congratulate  the  staff 
members  of  our  various  offices  who  have 
taken  the  time  and  effort,  with  their  ex- 
tremely full  schedules,  to  participate  In 
this  program. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Con- 
tinuing Education  is  to  be  applauded  and 
encouraged  in  thi.s  work  of  providing  our 
congressional  staff,  through  this  semi- 
nar, with  the  opportunity  to  develop  and 
refine  their  understanding  about,  and 
judgment  of  these  major  questions, 
issues,  problems  of  this  day  and  age. 

The  Old  Dominion  Foundation,  in 
helping  to  underwrite  the  costs  of  the 
second  year  of  this  program,  has  con- 
tributed importantly  to  an  educational 
activity  which  I  hope  may  be  continued 
and  expanded  in  future  years. 

In  addition  to  27  staff  members  from 
the  House  side.  16  staff  members  of  Sen- 
ate offlces  have  to  date  participated  in 
the  Capitol  Hill  seminar.  I  .should  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  list  their 
names  and  offer  them  an  expression  of 
our  support  and  encouragement  for  their 
interest  in  exi>ending  this  time  and  effort 
in  their  continuinR  education. 

Minor  Barnes  with  Senator  J.*ck  Mil- 
ler's office. 

Mlss  Sally  Bloom  with  Senator  Roman 
Hruskas  office. 

Charles  E.  BosU'y  with  Senator  Clair 
Engles  office. 

Bruce  Feld  with  Senator  Harrlson  A. 
Williams'  office 

James  A.  Flood  with  Senator  J.  Caleb 
BocGS'  office. 

Ralph  E  Group  with  Senator  Warren 
G.  Macnuson's  office. 

Thomas  L.  Hayes  with  Senator  Win- 
ston L.  Prouty's  office. 

Wilham  P  Hlldenbrand  with  Senator 
J.  Caleb  Boggs'  office. 

George  Mitchell  with  Senator  Ed- 
mund S.  MusKiE's  office. 

Donald  E.  NicoU  with  Senator  Edmvnd 
S.  MusKii's  office. 

Joe  E.  Nusbaum  with  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson's  office. 


Colgate  S.  Prentice,  formerly  with  Sen- 
ator John  Shkskam  Coopeh's  office. 

Allen  E.  Pritchard.  Jr.,  with  Senator 
James  B.  Pearson's  office. 

Filer  C.  Ravenhold  with  Senator  Hu- 
bert H.  HlTMPHREY'S  office. 

Edwin  N.  Winge  with  Senator  Patrice 
V.  McNamara's  office. 

Olon  Zagar  with  Senator  Romam 
Hruska's  office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  FEDERAL  AIR- 
PORT ACT  TO  EXTEND  THE  TIME 
FOR  MAKING  GRANTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  the 
time  necessary  for  the  call  of  the  roll 
being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
Re.st  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  fS.  1153)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Airix>rt  Act  to  extend  the  time  for 
making  grants  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
which  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
po.sed.  on  page  10,  beginning  with  line  5, 
to  strike  out  all  through  line  8  suid  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  3.  Section  5(cl)  of  such  Act  (48  U.S.C. 
II 04  Id  I)   l3  ameDded — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1962",  "1963",  and 
'■19C4'  whtrever  they  appcax  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof,  respectively,  "1965".  "1966", 
and  •■19e7"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out 
•  SlQg.SOO.OOO"  and  •••66.500.000"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof,  respectively.  'Slsa.OOO.- 
(KJO"  and  ••»44.333.333", 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "•4.- 
500, GOO"  and  "$  1.500.000'  and  Inserting  lu  lieu 
there<;f.  respectively.  "$3,000,000"  and 
"Sl.OuO.OOO ',    and 

I  4  I    In  paragraph  i  3  i   by  striking  out  "•21,- 
000.000"    and    "•7.000. 000"    and    Inserting   In 
lieu    thereof.    re.s|x-<.tlvely.     ■•14  000,000"    and 
■»4. 666.666". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yea.s  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment, which  is  pending. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  unanimous 
consent  fixed  the  time  for  debate  on  this 
amendment  at  10  minutes  to  a  side.    Is 

that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Then  the  rollcall 
will  take  place  20  minutes  from  now.  Is 
that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  cuts  one-third  of  the  au- 
thorization for  the  airport  grant  appro- 
priations. It  cuts  the  amount  from  $75 
million  to  $50  million  a  year,  or  from 
$225  million  to  $150  million  a  year  over 
a  period  of  3  years. 

If  Congress  should  practice  economy  In 
any  program,  it  seems  to  me  It  should 
practice  economy  In  this  one. 

President  Elsenhower,  after  8  years 
experience  with  this  program,  rec- 
ommended in  1960  that  the  airport  grant 
program  be  abolished  entirely.  I  am 
not  asking  for  that.  I  am  merely  asking 
for  a  one -third  cut. 

Aviation  is  the  most  heavily  subsidized 
Industry  in  America.  Seven  short  years 
ago.  in  1956.  the  big  subsidy  agency  for 
aviation,  the  FAA  received  $220  million. 
Today  it  is  $885  million,  a  massive  four- 
fold increase.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
more  aircraft  and  more  pilots  and  more 
miles  traveled.  Even  in  terms  of  miles 
traveled,  the  subsidy  has  doubled.  In 
terms  of  aircraft.  It  has  tripled.  In 
terms  of  pilots,  it  has  tripled. 

Furthermore.  In  my  Judgment,  this 
part  of  the  program  is  less  keyed  to 
safety  than  any  other. 

Aside  from  the  grant  program,  the 
Federal  Government  contributes  this 
tind  of  money  to  the  aviation  Industry. 

For  air  traffic  control,  $35  million,  all 
Federal  money,  with  no  local  matching 
funds. 

For  research  and  development  on  air 
traffic  control,  another  $41  million,  all 
Federal  money,  with  no  matching  local 
funds. 

For  air  navigation  facilities,  another 
$44  million,  all  Federal  money,  no  match- 
ing funds. 

Air  traffic  control  towers,  all  paid  for 
by  the  Federal  Government,  no  local 
matching  funds.  $47  million. 

Administration  of  flight  standards,  $88 
million  of  Federal  money. 

Traffic  management,  $208  million,  all 
Federal,  no  local  funds. 

Facilities  and  maintenance  for  the 
FAA.  $222  million,  without  any  local 
matching  funds  whatever. 

Til  is  particular  airport  grant  subsidy 
IS  the  least  Justified  at  all,  because  only 
one  out  of  seven  Americans  ever  files 
or  uses  the  airlines.  Only  a  tiny  propor- 
tion of  the  American  people  use  those 
facilities  regularly.  Even  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  American  people  operate 
and  fly  their  own  planes. 

The  people  who  fly  their  own  planes 
are  fine  people.  They  deserve  credit. 
This  is  a  fine  Industry.  But  there  Is 
ho  reason  on  earth  why  they  need  such 


heavy  subsidies.    These  are  among  the 
people  most  able  to  pay  in  our  society. 

If  we  are  to  practice  economy  any- 
where, this  is  the  place.  It  is  not  like 
giving  aid  to  the  blind  or  the  unemployed 
or  the  distressed.  These  are  people  who 
are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  If 
we  are  to  pay  out  the  Federal  taxpayers' 
money  It  should  be  based  on  the  ability 
of  people  to  pay. 

Fifty  million  dollars  a  year  is  ample 
annual  Federal  assistance  for  this  pro- 
gram. Back  in  the  early  1950's  this 
proerram  varied  from  zero  to  $20  million. 
It  skyrocketed  in  1956,  particularly  to 
provide  additional  runways  needed  to 
take  care  of  jet  airplanes.  It  went  up  to 
$63  million  a  year.  Two  years  ago  it 
rose  to  $75  million.  The  committee  pro- 
poses that  it  be  continued  at  that  high 
level. 

The  fact  that  the  needs  are  not  nearly 
as  great  as  the  committee  report  would 
suggest  Is  shown  by  analysis  of  the  tables 
on  pages  10  to  15  of  the  committee  re- 
port. They  show,  according  to  the  air- 
port development  plan  made  by  the  FAA 
Itself,  that  the  total  needed  in  Federal 
and  State  money  for  fiscal  1964  is  only 
$231  million,  and  that  includes  $20  mil- 
lion of  ineligible  needs,  for  a  gross  eligible 
potential  of  $211  million. 

Half  of  that  is  not,  as  stated  in  the 
committee  report,  $150  million.  Half 
of  that  Is  $  1 05 . 5  million. 

Furthermore,  the  total  needed,  accord- 
ing to  the  committee  report,  page  13,  for 
1965,  State,  local,  and  Federal,  is  only 
$151  million.  With  $19  million  ineligible 
the  potential  State,  local,  and  Federal 
eligible  Is  only  $132  million.  Half  of  that 
for  the  Federal  matching  portion  is  only 
$66  million  even  if  every  single  program 
project  Is  granted.  Yet  we  authorize  $75 
million. 

Furthermore,  page  15,  committee  re- 
port. In  1966  we  shall  have  a  most  un- 
usuail  situation,  because  the  table  shows 
that  $178  million  is  the  overall  State, 
local.  Federal  need  for  airport  develop- 
ment. But  of  the  $42  million  called  for 
under  land  acquisition,  $40  million  is  in 
one  State,  California.  The  State  alloca- 
tions, however,  show  that  California  will 
receive  only  about  $3,258,000  of  that 
amount. 

If  we  recognize  that  and  cut  the  total 
for  1966  down  by  $38  million  and  another 
$18  million  for  Ineligible  categories  the 
total  potential  eligible  for  monetary 
grants  is  $122  million.  Half  of  that  or 
the  full  Federal  share  is  $61  million,  even 
if  that  single  Isist  project  is  fully  funded. 
Yet  we  authorize  $75  million. 

Furthermore,  the  only  way  the  FAA 
can  show  even  this  need  is  by  reducing 
safety  requirements.  The  FAA  is  no 
longer  requiring  the  same  length  runway 
or  control  towers  requirements  or  the 
same  requirement  for  navigation  aids. 
FAA  has  reduced  all  these  requirements. 
So  the  local  communities  can  provide 
only  half  the  money  that  used  to  be 
needed  and  still  Uncle  Sugar  will  match 
the  grants. 

This  new  FAA  policy  will  mean  a  pro- 
liferation of  smaller,  less  safe  airports. 
Anyone  who  has  had  political  experience 
as  Senator  or  Representative  knows 
what  this  will  do.    It  will  mean  that  more 


and  more  the  small  towns  which  are  10 
or  15  or  30  miles  distant  from  a  biggfer 
town  will  seek  to  have  their  own  airport 
built.  The  mayor  will  ask  for  it.  The 
bankers,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  will 
ask  for  it.  Pressure  will  be  brought  on 
Representatives  and  Senators  to  have  the 
airports  built.  This  means  that  they 
will  be  built  with  Federal  money;  and 
the  safety  factor  will  be  reduced,  instead 
of  improved. 

These  airports  contribute  nothing  to 
the  national  defense  or  to  air  safety.  If 
they  are  to  be  built,  why  should  not  the 
local  communities  pay  for  them? 

There  is  one  further  feature  to  which 
I  should  like  to  refer  before  I  tempo- 
rarily yield  the  floor.  The  great  increase 
In  the  airport  program  will  not  be  in  the 
air  carrier  airports  but  in  the  general  air- 
ports, those  used  by  sportsmen  and  busi- 
nessmen with  their  own  planes.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  subsidize  general  airports, 
because  they  are  used  by  people  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  them. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  like 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, I  wish  to  be  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]. 
I  have  been  In  aviation  for  a  long  time, 
from  the  business  end  and  as  a  private 
pilot,  and  I  know  at  first  hand  the  need 
that  exists,  particularly  In  the  West  and 
In  the  Middle  West  and  in  the  mountain 
areas.  Federal  assistance  Is  needed. 
The  airports  need  facilities  in  order  to 
Improve  the  safety  and  operation 
characteristics  of  the  airports. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  ever  been  in  such  a 
situation,  but  as  a  pilot,  flying  in  bad 
weather,  not  knowing  whether  I  would 
be  able  to  reach  the  airport  for  which  I 
had  originally  set  out.  It  has  always  been 
a  comfort  to  me  as  the  pilot,  and  I  am 
sure  to  other  pilots,  as  well,  and  to  all 
those  In  the  airplane  with  him,  to  know 
that  there  is  within  reach  an  airport 
where  it  is  possible  to  let  down,  and  that 
that  airport  Is  equipped  with  adequate 
safety  facilities. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  his  contribution. 
It  is  difficult  in  the  time  remaining  to 
me  to  meet  the  objections  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
He  sp)oke  about  the  general  airport  sys- 
tem used  by  people  who  own  their  indi- 
vidual aircraft,  people  like  farmers, 
salesmen,  business  people,  and  manag- 
ers. The  Senator  believes  It  to  be  a  sin 
for  the  Federal  Goverrunent  to  put  up 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  airports  in  the 
smaller  communities.  Most  of  us  under- 
stand, of  course,  that  privately  owned 
automobiles,  to  a  large  extent,  cost  In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  amount  for 
which  a  small,  used  aircraft  can  be 
bought,  and  that  those  automobiles  use 
the  90 -percent  subsidized  Interstate 
Highway  System  and  the  50-percent  sub- 
sidized highways  of  the  UJ3.  highway 
system,  and  that  that  formula  has  been 
a  part  of  the  law  since  about  1920. 
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We  h*ve  encouraged  such  construc- 
tion. Llkewlje.  we  have  tried  to  have  the 
small  towns  build  smaller  airports  for  the 
type  of  aircraft  that  those  airports  are 
designed  to  serve. 

We  do  not  have  a  furid  to  spend  $3 
million  on  the  kind  of  airport  that  is 
being  asked  by  the  city  of  Appleton  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  but  we  do  have 
a  fund  to  try  to  build  airports  to  serve 
the  type  of  aircraft  that  will  be  flown  on 
and  off  such  runways  as  we  have  in  mind. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  very  little 
time  available.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
be  brief. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  As  a  member  of 
the  Cmnmerce  Committee.  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  position  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  taken.  I  know  he 
has  traveled  in  my  own  State  and  over 
much  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
United  States.  I  ask  him  If  It  Is  not  a 
fact  from  his  experience  that  most  of 
the  common  carrier  transportation  is 
now  by  way  of  airplane,  and  that  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  such  transpor- 
tation be  afforded  to  people  to  get 
around,  whether  it  be  by  private  or  com- 
mercial plane? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  air  transportation  now 
carries  more  people  than  are  carried  by 
the  combined  passenger  services  of  the 
raflroads  and  the  Interstate  buslines. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  j^eld,  since  the  Senator  is  being 
Interrupted? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
committee. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  C^lahoma  for  what  he  Is  say- 
ing. The  record  shows  that  the  bill  has 
come  to  the  Senate  by  the  unanimous 
action  of  the  Commerce  Committee,  with 
erery  Democrat  and  every  Republican  on 
the  committee  agreeing  to  it. 

I  remind  Senators  that  we  have  been 
trying  more  and  more  to  limit  the  use  of 
these  funds  exclusively  to  safety  fea- 
tures, and  deny  aid  to  luxury  items  such 
as  the  construction  of  waiting  rooms. 
The  bill  Is  primarily  intended  for  those 
areas  of  the  country  where  the  need  is 
great  and  where  the  people  are  ready  to 
make  sacrifices  to  get  these  funds.  My 
own  State  of  New  Hampshire  would  lose 
$44,000  If  the  Senator's  amendment  were 
adopted.  We  are  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  we  have  practically  no  railroad 
passenger  services,  and  we  are  desperate. 
This  bill  would  promote  safety,  and  it  is 
essential.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  field.  I  stand  with  him  100 
percent. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  alleges 
that  the  total  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
is  $150  million.  He  will  see.  if  he  will 
read  the  record  and  examine  the  statis- 
tics in  the  record  that  the  $150  million 
is  the  amount  that  the  municipalities 
and  States  are  ready  to  invest.  There- 
fore the  actual  amount  that  is  needed, 
instead  <tf  being  $150  million,  comprising 
$75  mnUon  of  Federal  money  and  $75 


million  of  local  funds.  Is  actually  $300 
million.  We  have  been  able  to  match 
only  half  of  it. 

The  Senator's  amendment  not  only 
would  reduce  the  Federal  funds  by  $25 
million,  but  al.so  would  cut  out  at  least 
$25  million  of  additional  funds  from 
municipalities  and  States  by  way  of 
matching  funds.  Tliis  is  the  sliare  of  the 
cost  of  the  system,  and  it  meeUs  Uie  for- 
mula that  has  botn  used  for  every  other 
type  of  Government  aid.  with  the  excep- 
tion that  in  some  instances  it  is  greater 
than  that. 

If  the  Proxmire  amendment  were  to 
be  adopted,  it  would  mean  drastic  cuts. 
New  York  State  would  lose  $890,357. 
Pennsylvania  would  lose  $622,000  Also 
the  FAA  discretionary  fund  would  be 
reduced  by  $8,816,000.  That  is  money 
that  is  used  to  help  lill  in  the  gaps  in 
our  national  airport  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  fund,  if 
it  were  included  in  the  military  budget, 
would  go  umioticed.  Yet  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  qoted  the  figures  for 
research  and  development  of  new  air- 
craft, and  apparently  he  would  relate 
them  to  the  cost  of  the  airport  system. 
This  is  a  separate  item  and  a  separate 
fund.  It  represents  $75  million  of  tlie 
Governmenf.s  matching  money,  so  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  have  an  interstate 
transportation  system.  The  other  goes 
to  air  safety. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  more  relate 
that  cost  to  the  cost  of  air  safety  than 
we  can  relate  the  cost  of  operating  high- 
way patrols  or  communications  sei-vices 
on  the  highways  to  the  cost  of  the  high- 
ways. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  these  funds 
are  vital  not  only  to  the  civilian  use  of 
the  airports,  but  also  to  the  use  of  the 
military.  Without  a  .system  of  civilian 
airports  having'  competence  for  jet  ca- 
pacity, providing  a  capability  to  assist  in 
military  defense,  this  country  would  be 
far  less  strong  in  the  air.  Thirty-eight 
percent  of  the  funds  for  all  operations. 
if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  wishes  to 
check  the  air  traffic  control  and  other 
parts  of  the  FAA  operational  budget, 
is  spent  by  the  FAA  for  mihtary  flights. 
The  ratio  of  the  military.  National 
Guard.  Reserve  Air  Force  program  and 
itmerant  Air  Force  operations  use  to 
general  use  of  air-carrier  airix)rts  Is 
about  50-50. 

The  timing,'  of  this  cut  would  he  most 
disastrous,  if  it  should  occur,  because  Uie 
country  is  in  the  second  expan.sion  of 
the  jet  age,  which  is  bringing  in  medium- 
range  jet  aircraft  to  replace  the  Con- 
nies." Convairs.  and  DC-6's. 

The  enlargement  of  taxiways.  runways, 
and  aprons  will  have  to  be  made  by  many 
c.ties  that  have  not  yet  received  jet  serv- 
ice but  will  soon  be  able  to  get  it.  Be- 
cause of  the  large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  Jet  flights,  many  metroplitan 
air  terminals  will  require  additional  jet 
runways  when  the  single  jet  runways  are 
unable  to  accommodate  the  traffic  that 
wishes  to  use  the  airport. 

The  amount  of  these  funds  has  not 
been  elevated  greatly  tliroughout  the 
years  there  has  been  an  airport  program. 
The  amount  has  remained  Uie  same  since 
1961.    In  the  5  years  prior  to  1961,  there 


was  $63  million  a  year  of  matching 
money.  Yet  the  Senator  from  Wlscon- 
sin  would  reduce  the  amount  proposed 
by  one-third,  following  a  period  when 
we  had  completely  neglected  our  airport 
system. 

In  1  year,  no  money  was  appropriated 
Why  does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
not  go  back  to  that  year,  if  he  feels  that 
S50  million  is  .so  good?  He  seeks  to  trim 
tlie  amount  to  $50  million  at  a  time  when 
the  construction  of  airports  is  costing 
much  more  per  square  yard  of  runway. 

The  figures  show  that  the  cost  esti- 
mates on  which  the  1961  projection  was'^ 
made  are  70  percent  below  the  cost  of 
the  actual  work  that  was  done  in  1962. 
The  increase  is  necessary  because  the 
criteria  have  had  to  be  advanced  for  the 
construction  of  jet  airports,  just  as  it  has 
been  possible  to  lower  the  criteria  lor 
DC-3's  to  the  point  where  we  do  not 
overbuild  in  small  communities. 

The  materials  cost  has  advanced,  as 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  knows.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  construct  wider 
taxiways,  heavier  aprons,  and  longer 
runways.  These  facilities  cost  more 
money.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  wants 
to  turn  back  the  clock  on  the  most  ef- 
ficient type  of  transportation. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  cites  the 
great  increase  in  the  cost  per  plane 
mile  of  the  FAA.  While  this  point  Is 
not  at  issue,  he  is  quoting  figures  for  the 
operation  of  the  DC-3.  a  slower  plane, 
capable  of  carrying  fewer  passengers. 
But  when  we  apply  the  total  cost  to  the 
statistics  for  the  air  carrier  passenger 
miles  flown,  these  miles  run  into  the 
billioiis. 

Since  1951,  there  has  been  an  increase 
from  13  1  billion  revenue  passenger  miles 
to  43  8  billion  revenue  passenger  miles  in 
1962.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
find  that  If  he  figures  the  cost  on  a  pas- 
senger mile  basis,  which  is  the  way  the 
statistics  are  kept,  the  cost  per  pas.senger 
mile  in  1951  was  1.7  cents,  while  in  1962, 
it  was  16  cents. 

True,  during  one  period,  when  the  In- 
stallation of  radar  had  been  neglected 
for  several  years,  and  there  were  many 
mld-alr  collisions,  and  when  the  air  traf- 
fic control  system  was  an  invitation  to 
sudden  death  because  of  a  reduction  of 
funds  applied  to  it  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  which  was  then  in  charge, 
the  cost  was  much  lower.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  go  back  to  those  days.  I  do  not 
want  to  have  any  other  Senator  go  back 
to  them,  because  all  of  us  use  air  service, 
a.s  do  other  Americans.  I  want  to  make 
air  transportation  as  safe  as  possible; 
and  the  best  way  to  make  it  safe  is  to 
build  adequate  runways  and  adequate 
airports,  clear  of  obstructions.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  accidents  that  occur  In 
aviation,  including  deaths  that  occur 
from  such  accidents,  are  caused  in  the 
region  of  airports. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  Lime. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

First,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  said  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides  90  percent  of  the  funds 
for  highway  construction — for  the  auto- 
mobile user.    But  this  amount  Is  paid 
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for  by  the  automobile  user  himself  in  the 
automobile  user  or  gasoline  tax.  The 
Senator  knows  that.  The  Senator 
knows  that  the  tax  on  gasoline — Fed- 
eral and  State — pays  for  virtually  the 
whole  cost  of  the  highways. 

What  about  the  tax  on  aviation  fuel? 
It  has  declined  sharply  because  Jet  fuel 
is  not  taxed.  The  passenger  travel  tax 
has  been  reduced  by  one-half,  from  10 
percent  to  5  percent.  The  result  is  that 
although  the  aviation  industry  is  sub- 
sidized to  the  tune  of  $900  million  a 
year,  only  about  $100  million  a  year  is 
raised  from  taxes  generated  in  the  in- 
dustry Itself,  In  contrast  to  the  automo- 
bile industry,  where  the  taxes  fully  pro- 
vide for  the  co6t  of  highways. 

Second,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton]  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  continually  stress 
safety.  The  fact  is  that  safety  has  little 
to  do  with  this  particular  bilL  The 
safety  factors  of  the  FAA  are  handled  in 
separate  legislation,  as  I  have  empha- 
sized, and  as  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, I  am  sure,  fully  imderstands. 
Congress  appropriates  an  additional 
$800  million  for  various  kinds  of  safety 
research,  administration  of  safety 
standards,  and  so  forth. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  said  that 
If  I  had  read  the  committee  report,  I 
would  have  seen  that  $300  million  was 
provided  for  overall  needs,  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  put  up  only 
half  of  the  $150  million,  which  would  be 
used  to  meet  the  Federal  Government's 
matching  requirement. 

On  pages  11.  13.  and  15  of  the  Sena- 
tors  own  committee  report  the  record 
shows  that  eligible  project  requests 
total— Federal  and  State — will  be  such 
that  In  1964  the  Federal  share  will  be 
$105  million.  In  1965  only  $66  million, 
and  in  1966,  $62  million.  And  this  is  the 
total  positive  need  if  every  single  dollar  of 
requested  money  Is  granted. 

Obviously  to  grant  all  requests  would 
be  a  highly  inefficient  way  to  operate  any 
Federal  program. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  calls  at- 
tention to  the  statistics  of  passenger 
miles:  but  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
pilots,  the  number  of  aircraft  miles  flown, 
and  the  basis  of  the  actual  number  of 
aircraft  in  operation,  the  aviation  in- 
dustry has  been  subsidized  far  more 
heavily  year  after  year,  so  that  now  the 
rate  Is  double  or  triple  what  It  was  10 
years  ago. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  was  pre- 
cisely correct  when  he  said  that  we  Sena- 
tors use  the  airlines.  Senators  do  use 
the  airlines.  We  have  a  strong  personal 
self-interest  In  seeing  to  it  that  the  bill 
passes:  but  I  point  out — and  the  fact  is 
uncontested — that  more  than  4  out  of  5 
Americans  never  fly,  and  only  1  out  of  20 
uses  the  airlines  regularly.  But  we  who 
do  fly  can  afford  to  pay  a  little  more  for 
the  service  and  thus  help  to  reduce  the 
subsidy. 

Furthermore,  we  are  working  ourselves 
Into  a  political  trap.  So  long  as  the 
money  Is  available,  small  local  commu- 
nities will  be  asking  for  more  of  it  with 
which  to  build  airports  to  serve  them, 
because  they  want  such  airports  for  pres- 
tige purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OPFICKR.  The  4 
minutes  yielded  to  himself  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  have  expired.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  one  minute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
if  the  bill  is  not  limited  to  safety  at  the 
airports? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  No  passenger  facilities  are  in- 
cluded. The  bin  relates  to  funds  for 
runways,  taxiways,  aprons,  and  other 
types  of  installations  that  will  contrib- 
ute to  air  safety. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin should  be  adopted,  it  would  put 
the  program  on  a  50-50  basis? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No;  It  has  always 
been  on  a  50-50  basis. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  know,  but  I 
mean  on  a  discretionary  basis  with  re- 
spect to  fimds? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  proposes  to  take  one- 
third  of  the  $75  million  out  of  the  bill. 
Over  a  3-year  period,  this  would  amount 
to  a  $75  million  reduction.  That  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  funds  that  have 
been  going  Into  airport  construction  at 
a  low  Federal  matching  rate,  the  $75 
million  contributed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment being  matched  by  $75  million 
contributed  by  local  communities.  The 
Senator's  amendment  would  reduce  the 
amount  to  $50  million.  Obviously,  that 
will  cause  a  reduction  in  what  the  com- 
munities contribute,  and  there  will  be 
$150  million  less  for  the  construction  of 
airports  during  the  3-year  period. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  conunittee 
report  Is  a  uncLnlmous  one? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  could  see  some 
of  the  desperate  methods  resorted  to  In 
the  smaller  commimlties  in  my  State  to 
raiae  money  to  match  these  funds,  I 
think  he  would  be  quite  sure  that  this 
aid  win  not  lead  to  the  construction  of 
airports  where  they  are  not  needed. 
Only  when  they  are  needed  desperately 
are  these  fimds  raised  in  the  small  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  The  record 
wHl  show  that  we  are  trying  to  meet  the 
desperate  needs  of  the  small  com- 
munities. In  the  large  cities,  such  as 
BCOwaukee  and  Madison,  in  Wisconsin, 
and  Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa,  in  my 
State  of  Oklahoma,  and  in  large  cities 
in  other  States,  the  need  has  largely  been 
met.  Yet  the  proposed  cut  would  deny 
the  funds  needed  by  the  small  com- 
munities for  feeder  airlines  and  for  gen- 
eral aviation  airports.  Under  the 
amendment,  they  would  have  no  hope 
of  obtaining  such  funds. 

Ux.  SALTONSTALL.  This  bill  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  subsequent  appropriation,  in 
any  event,  is  it  not? 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  This  one  Is 
the  authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  Is  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee will  fully  fund  this  amoimt.  as  It  has 
In  the  past — as  all  of  us  know.  Ctoce  this 
commitment  is  made,  we  can  expect  all 
of  this  amount  to  be  appropriated  and 
spent.  Furthermore,  about  85  percent 
of  this  money  is  to  be  spent  on  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  and  paving. 
It  vdll  have  nothing  to  do  with  safety. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  let  the  free 
market  determine  in  this  transportation 
business,  whenever  possible,  what  facil- 
ity people  will  use.  When  a  Federal  sub- 
sidy is  overwhelming  In  amoimt,  and  is 
concentrated  so  heavily  on  one  form  of 
transportation,  we  do  not  permit  the 
free  market  forces  to  determine  an  ef- 
ficient economic  result. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  have  any 
economy  in  Government,  we  certainly 
should  vote  to  have  it  here. 

We  can  save  $75  milUon  by  adopting 
this  amendment;  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
expired.   All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  is 
it  possible  to  have  a  quorum  call  before 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  taken? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes 
Mr.  MONRONEY.     Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  procedeed  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[  Mr.  DoDD] ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland]  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
California  ( Mr.  Engle]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  KEiofBDv],  the  Sen- 
ator from  ArkansfLS  tMr.  McClellak], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovERN],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastors  1,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  RusskllI,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  SxnrKisl,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wn,- 
lwms]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
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I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  IMr.  Bath]  ia  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  CtAMMh  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoodI.  the  Senator 
from  Mlsslnlppl  [Mr.  Eastland!,  the 
Senator  fn»n  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI. 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Enclk],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HaxtI.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Haktkk],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KamnoTl.  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McOovirn].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Orecon  (Mrs.  Nettberger  I  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
Toeil.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Smnfis],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  WiujaxsI  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bath  J,  !•  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coofer).  If  pres- 
ent and  votlnji.  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [  Mr.  Caelson  ] ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky   [Mr    Cooper l. 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [  Mr 
YotmcJ  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Case]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[  Mr.  GoLOWATu  1  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Ca»«1  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  IMr.  Carlson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Ifnnsiit  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky  [Mr.  Coopn]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  14. 
nays  M.  as  fallows: 
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So  Mr  Proxmire's  amendment  was 
rejected 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  tiiere  any  time 
remaining  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  No 
time  remains. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  may  have  one  minute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President.  I 
contemplate  voting  against  this  meas- 
ure. This  subsidy  program  ought  to  be 
phased  out. 

Recommendations  were  made  for  its 
phasing  out  5  years  ago.  but  the  program 
goes  on  interminably,  and  I  think 
wrongly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  S.  1153 1  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houne  of 
Representatives    of     the     United     States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    »ec- 
tion  a  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  (49  USC 
1101 )  la  amended 

(1)  by  atrtklng  out  the  designation  "(a)" 
at  the  beginning  thereof, 

(2)  by  Btrlklng  out  the  subsection  head- 
ing ■Airport  ClaMlflcatlona"  and  ail  of  sub- 
section (b) 

Stc  a  Section  3i  bi  of  such  Act  (49  DSC 
1102(b)  )  Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  phrase  -W-xr  and 
Navy  Departments'  wherever  It  appears  In 
the  subeectlon  heading  and  text  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "Department  of  Defense" 

(3;  by  striking  out  "such  DepartmenU' 
and  InaerUng  In  Ueu  thereof  'the  Depart- 
ment" 

Sec  3  Section  5id)  of  such  Act  (49  USC 
1104(d)  )  la  amended  by  striking  out  "IWQ", 
'■1963",  and  1964'  wherever  they  appear 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  respectively 
"l»e6-,    ■•1»«6',   and   ■196T- 

Skc  4  (a)  Section  lOia)  nf  such  Act  (40 
use  1106(0)1  U  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows. "Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b>, 
(c).  and  (d)  of  this  section,  the  United 
States  share  payable  on  account  of  any  ap- 
proved project  under  this  Act  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 50  per  centum  of  the  allowable  project 
costs  ■' 

(b)  Section  10(b)  of  such  Act  (49  USC 
1100(a))  u  amended  by  striking  out  "(1). 
and  the  maximum  United  States  share  un- 
der subsection   (a)(2).". 

(c>  Section  10(c)  of  such  Act  (4w  VB.C. 
1109(c))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  tbe 
parentheses  and  all  words  within  the  paren- 
theaes  and  Inserting  ",  not  to  exceed  78  per 
oentum.". 


Scr  5  Section  1 1  of  such  Act  ( 49  u  SO. 
1 1 10  I    la  amended 

(  1 )  by  redesignating  paragniphs  (4^ 
through  i8)  as  i5)  through  i9) ,  respectively 
and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph  (3)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Appropriate  action.  Including  the 
adi>ptlon  of  zoning  laws,  has  been  or  will  be 
Uken.  to  the  extent  reasonable,  to  restrict 
the  use  of  land  adjacent  U^  or  In  the  Im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  airport  to  activities 
und  purposes  compatible  with  normal  alr- 
p<jrt  ..peruinns  li'.cludlng  landing  and  take- 
off of  aircraft  " 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(Si"  In  the  last  sen- 
tence and  in.sertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "(6i" 

Sec  a  The  Federal  Airport  Act  Is  amended 
further  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
si'ctlwu  as  follows 

"access  to  kecords 
"Sec  21  lai  Each  recipient  of  graiiu 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Administrator  shall  prescribe.  Including  rec- 
ords which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  the 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  grants,  the  total  cost  of  the  plan  or 
program  In  connection  with  which  such 
grants  are  given  or  used,  and  the  amount 
and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
plan  or  program  supplied  by  other  sources 
and  such  other  records  as  wUl  facilitate  an 
effective  audit 

lb)  The  Administrator  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  Suites  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination  to  any  books,  documents 
papers  and  records  of  the  recipient  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  grants  received  under  this 
Act   • 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  about  the  pro- 
gram for  this  aftemcwn.  I  presimie  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  102,  relating  to 
the  railroad  work  rules  dispute,  will  be 
laid  before  the  Senate,  but  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  both  the  majority 
and  the  minority  have  set  conferences 
for  2  o'clock  today  I  wonder  If  the  ma- 
jority leader  could  Indicate  whether  he 
proposes  to  move  to  recess  the  Senate  at 
that  time 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     The  distir^guished 
minority  leader  is  correct. 


SETTLEMENT  OP  DISPUTE  BE- 
TWEEN RAILROAD  CARRIERS  AND 
THEIR  EMPLOYEES 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  consider  Calendar  No.  435.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  102,  which  Is  to  be  laid 
t)efore  the  Senate  and  made  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 
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The  Legislative  Cierk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  102)  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  between 
certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain 
of  their  employees. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
quo.'^tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana  to  proceed  to 
ccn.sidcr  the  joint  resolution. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  102),  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
cut  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert: 

TlKit  no  carrier  which  served  the  notices  of 
November  2,  1959.  a:id  no  labor  organization 
which  received  such  notices  or  served  the 
labor  organization  notices  of  September  7, 
1960.  shall  make  any  change  except  by  agree- 
ment, or  pursuant  to  an  arbitration  award 
as  hcrelnrfter  provided.  In  rates  of  pay. 
rules,  or  working  conditions  encompafsed 
by  any  of  such  notices,  or  engage  in  any 
strllce  or  lockout  over  any  dispute  arising 
from  any  of  such  notices.  Any  action  here- 
tofore taken  which  would  be  prohibited  by 
the  foregoing  sentence  shall  be  forthwith 
rescinded  and  the  status  existing  inunediate- 
ly  prior  to  such  action  restored. 

Sec  2  Tliere  is  hereby  established  an 
arbitration  tjoard  to  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers The  representatives  of  the  carrier  and 
organization  parties  to  the  aforesaid  dispute 
are  hereby  directed,  respectively,  within 
five  days  after  the  enactment  hereof  each 
to  name  two  persons  to  serve  as  members  of 
such  arbitration  board.  The  fovir  members 
thu.s  chosen  shall  select  three  additional 
mc»mbers  The  seven  members  shall  then 
elect  a  chairman.  If  the  members  chosen 
by  the  parties  shall  fail  to  name  one  or  more 
of  the  additional  three  members  within  ten 
days,  such  additional  members  shall  be 
named  by  the  President.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  the  National 
Mediation  Board  Is  authorized  and  directed: 
( 1 )  to  compensate  the  three  arbitrators  not 
named  by  the  parties  at  a  rate  not  In  excess 
of  tlOO  for  each  day  together  with  necessary 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses,  and  (2)  to 
provide  such  services  and  facilities  as  may 
be  necessary  and  appropriate  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  joint  resolution. 

Sec.  3.  Promptly  upon  the  completion  of 
the  naming  of  the  arbitration  board  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  furnish  to  the  board 
and  to  the  parties  to  the  dispute  copies  of 
his  svatement  to  the  parties  of  August  2, 
1963,  and  the  papers  therewith  submitted 
to  the  parties,  together  with  memorandums 
and  such  other  data  as  the  board  may  re- 
quest setting  forth  the  matters  with  respect 
to  which  the  parties  were  in  tentative  agree- 
ment and  the  extent  of  disagreement  with 
respect  to  matters  on  which  the  parties  were 
not  in  tentative  agreement.  The  arbitra- 
tion board  shall  make  a  decision,  pursuant 
to  the  procedures  hereinafter  set  forth.  In- 
corporating in  such  decision  any  matters  on 
which  It  finds  the  parties  were  in  agree- 
ment, resolving  the  matters  on  which  the 
parties  were  not  in  agreement,  and  shall.  In 
making  Its  award,  give  due  consideration  to 
those  matters  on  which  the  parties  were  in 
tentative  agreement.  Such  award  shall  be 
binding  on  both  the  carrier  and  organiza- 
tion parties  to  the  dispute  and  shall  con- 
stitute a  complete  and  final  disposition  of 
those  portions  oX  the  carriers'  notice  of 
November  2.  1969,  Identified  as  "Use  of  Plre- 
men  (Helpers)  on  Other  Than  Steam  Power" 
and  "Consist  of  Road  and  Yard  Crews"  and 
that  portion  of  the  organLsatlons'  notices  of 
September  7.  1960.  Identified  as  "Minimum 
Safe  Crew  Consists"  and  impleooentlng  pro- 
posals pertaining  thereto. 


Sec.  4.  To  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with 
this  Joint  resolution  the  arbitration  shall 
be  conducted  pursuant  to  sections  7  and  8 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  the  board's  award 
shall  be  made  and  filed  as  provided  In  said 
sections  and  shall  be  subject  to  section  9  of 
said  Act.  The  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  hereby  des- 
ignated as  the  court  in  which  the  award  is 
to  be  filed,  and  the  arbitration  board  shall 
report  to  the  National  Mediation  Board  In 
the  same  manner  as  arbitration  boards 
functioning  pursuant  to  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  The  award  shall  continue  in  force  for 
such  period  as  the  arbitration  board  shall  de- 
termine in  its  award,  but  not  to  exceed  two 
years  from  the  date  the  award  takes  effect, 
unless  the  parties  agree  otherwise. 

Sec.  5.  The  arbitration  board  shall  begin 
Its  hearings  thirty  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  joint  resolution  or  on  such 
earlier  date  as  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
and  the  board  may  agree  upon  and  shall 
make  and  file  its  award  not  later  than 
ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Joint 
resolution:  Provided,  hou-rver.  That  said 
award  shall  not  become  effective  until  all 
other  Issues  In  the  dispute  arising  from  the 
aforesaid  notices  have  been  disposed  of  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  parties  to  the  disputes  aris- 
ing from  the  aforesaid  notices  shall  imme- 
diately resume  collective  bargaining  with 
respect  to  all  issues  raised  in  the  notices  of 
November  2,  1959,  and  September  7,  1960.  not 
to  be  disposed  of  by  arbitration  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  joint  resolution  and  shall  exert 
eTery  reasonable  effort  to  resolve  such  Issues 
by  agreement.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  National  Mediation  Board  are  hereby  di- 
rected to  give  all  reasonable  assistance  to 
the  parties  and  to  engage  in  mediatory  action 
directed  toward  promoting  such  agreement. 
(b)  If  any  of  the  issues  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (a)  have  not  been  resolved  by 
collective  bargaining  within  thirty  days  after 
the  award  Is  filed  in  accordance  with  section 
6  of  this  joint  resolution,  the  National 
Mediation  Board  shall  certify  to  the  arbitra- 
tion board  the  status  of  the  Issues  then  In 
dispute,  and  the  arbitration  board  shall  make 
a  decision  resolving  these  issues.  The  arbi- 
tration shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  joint 
resolution.  The  arbitration  board  shall  make 
and  file  its  award  on  these  issues  not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  such  Issues  have  been 
certified  by  the  National  Mediation  Board. 
8ec.  7.  The  obligations  Imposed  by  this 
joint  resolution,  upon  suit  by  the  Attorney 
General,  shall  be  enforcible  through  such 
orders  as  may  be  necessary  by  any  court  of 
the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction  of  any 
of  the  parties. 

Sbc.  8.  This  Joint  resolution  shall  expire 
i^en  all  disputes  covered  thereby  are  dis- 
posed of  by  the  arbitration  herein  provided 
or  by  agreement  of  the  pcu-tles  as  provided 
in  section  6(a)  hereof. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  3  P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magwtjson].  has  an  intro- 
ductory statement,  which  will  require 
approximately  one-half  hour. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  address  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  the  Senate  take  a  recess  un- 
til 3  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 


from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  tell  us 
whether  he  expects  to  try  to  conclude 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  to- 
night? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  There  is  not 
the  chance  of  the  proverbial  Icicle  in 
"you  know  where." 


AMERICAN  MUNICIPAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION ENDORSES  YOUTH  EMPLOY- 
MENT ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  learned  that  the  American  Munici- 
pal Association  meeting  in  Houston, 
Tex.,  has  approved  a  special  resolution 
supporting  the  Youth  Employment  Act, 
the  National  Service  Corps  Act,  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act  of  1961.  and  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  to  broaden  the 
training  opportunities  available  to 
young  people. 

This  is  indeed  good  news.  The  Ameri- 
can Municipal  Association,  representing 
over  13,000  municipalities,  is  able  to 
speak  with  a  practical  appreciation  for 
the  many  diflScult  problems  confront- 
ing our  young  people  In  these  rapidly 
changing  times.  Although  many  oppo- 
nents of  these  measures  take  special 
pains  to  allege  that  such  legislation  de- 
stroys local  autonomy,  or  puts  the  local 
municipality  at  the  mercy  of  a  Federal 
bureaucracy,  it  Is  heartening  to  note 
that  the  municipalities  themselves  do 
not  share  these  fears.  They  see  an  ur- 
gent need  for  these  programs  and  they 
have  spoken  out  in  their  behalf. 

I  commend  the  American  Municipal 
Association  and  its  newly  elected  presi- 
dent, Mayor  John  F.  Collins,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  its  vote  of  confidence  in  behalf 
of  America's  yoimg  people  as  symbolized 
by  this  resolution.  Congress  has  made 
some  progress  on  each  measure  noted 
in  the  resolution  but,  as  yet,  none  have 
been  sent  to  the  White  House  for  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  signature.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  1st  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  can  consider  It  has  finished  its 
work  until  each  of  these  items  is  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  special  resolution  approved 
by  the  American  Municipal  Association 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo,  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  future  of  our  Nation  rests 
In  great  measure  upon  the  character  and 
development  of  our  youth;    and 

Whereas  oiir  Increasing  population  Is  leav- 
ing a  vast,  destructive  wake  of  delinquency, 
drifters  and  dropouts  among  our  youth;  and 

Whereas  existing  agencies  and  Institutions, 
although  doing  a  yeoman  job  In  helping 
our  youth  learn  to  meet  their  obligations 
and  potential,  are  badly  understaffed  and 
sorely  in  need  of  volunteer  help;    and 

Whereas  the  problems  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment, education,  and  delinquency  cannot 
be  conquered  unless  a  concerted  nationwide 
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•ffort  U  oiad*  to  itrlk*  Kt  tbe  rooU  of  these 
problems :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  Tbat  the  American  Municipal 
AMoclatlon  lends  Ita  full  support  to  those 
agencies  and  organisations  today  worUng 
toward  the  eilmJUUktlon  of  causes  robbing  our 
youth  of  their  greatest  freedom — the  free- 
dom to  live  in  aalf -respect;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Municipal 
Association  supfwrts  the  following  programs 
designed  to  aid  «xlstlng  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations in  carrTlng  out  their  work  with 
America's  youth: 

1.  The  Touth  Kmployment  Act.  Including 
the  Touth  Coneenratlon  Corps  and  the  Home 
Town  Youth  Carps; 

2.  The  NationaJ  Service  Corps  Act: 

3.  Extension  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Act  of  1061;   and 

4.  Proposed  amendments  to  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  aimed  at  In- 
creasing the  share  of  existing  Federal  train- 
ing money  for  youth  programs. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  CONTROL 
ACT 

Mr.  HX7MPHRET.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an  tu-ti- 
cle  In  the  morning  press  relating  to  the 
achievements  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency   Control    Act    printed    in    the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DUMQUKNCT  trmr  ROOBTS  Paooiiss   Made 
Of    10    Cmxa 

(By  William  Rice) 

The  President's  2-year-old  Committee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Issued  a  four-page  re- 
port last  week  aimed  at  buttressing  lu  case 
for  a  3-year  extension  of  the  1961  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Control  Act. 

The  report,  which  tells  how  Federal  funds 
are  being  used  to  start  and  plan  antl- 
Juvenlle-dellnquency  projects  was  the  ad- 
ministration's answer  to  congressional 
charges  that  the  program  was  developing 
grandiose  plans  Instead  of  helping  children 
on  the  streets. 

Though  the  act  Is  not  due  to  expire  until 
June  30.  1964,  administration  efforts  to  get 
It  extended  met  opposition  In  the  House 
education  and  Labor  Committee  as  early  as 
last  April. 

It  came  under  fire  from  Representative 
RoBorr  N.  Oiaiico.  Democrat,  of  Connecticut, 
among  others,  who  charged  a  "presentable 
case"  could  not  be  made  for  continuation. 
since  only  one  action  project  had  been 
started  with  federal  funds,  in  New  York 
City. 

More  recently  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze 
went  before  a  Senate  subcommittee  to 
counter  charges  of  waste  and  argue  that  the 
projects  undertaken  had  not  had  time  to 
produce  results.  The  Senate  group  appeared 
more  sympathetic  than  the  House  Commit- 
tee, but  neither  side  of  Congress  has  re- 
ported the  extension  to  the  floor. 

Sixteen  cities  have  received  money  under 
the  act.  It  authorised  the  appropriation  of 
$10  million  a  ysttr  for  3  years.  Celebrezze 
said  the  912  million  spent  so  far  would  be 
mostly  wasted  If  Congress  curtailed  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  report  dtsd  the  foUowlng: 

WaaHXNOTON 

About  1.000  summer  jobs,  usually  given 
to  middle-class  youths,  were  intentionally 
given  to  Negro  youths  from  poor  families 
who  were  oounsalsd  on  the  Job  by  roving 
leaders. 

Ten  returning  Peace  Corps  teachers  will 
teach  In  Csrdoao  High  School  In  the  faU  to 


see  If  their  Infonnal  personal  techniques  can 
work  In  American  slums. 

tnw  Toax  crrr 

In  a  homework  helper  program  more 
than  300  bright  high  school  students  from 
slum  schools  are  being  paid  tl  an  ht)ur  to 
tutor    falling   elementary    studenta 

Fifteen  lower  East  Side  women  axe  being 
paid  to  act  as  troubleshcxDters  with  fiuiilUes 
in  the  area  In  an  attempt  to  discover  If  they 
can  help  the  needy  In  ways  social  workers 
cannot 

In  Harlem  27  volunteers  are  wurking  in  a 
domestic  peace  corps. 

ST      LOl-IS 

A  military  service  preparation  progr.  m  of- 
fers tutoring  to  help  prospective  enlistees 
pass  military  entrance  teats  so  they  can  bene- 
fit from  service   training 

HOl'STOM 

A  program  for  Negro  dropouts,  taught  by 
skilled  Negro  adults,  is  being  organlz«xl  to 
train  Negro  boys  to  Mil  existing  Jobs. 

CHICAGO 

A  "group  home"  Is  proposed  for  boys  pa- 
roled from  Institutions  who  have  no  home 
to  return  to 

LOS     ANGELES 

With  the  help  of  HoUywfjod  performers, 
a  loft  studio  win  be  established  to  give 
training  and  encouragement  to  talented 
youths  from  low-income  families  The 
studio  win  also  serve  as  a  nelghborhtx)d  cen- 
ter for  entertainment  programs 

Special  outpost  service  centers  will  cen- 
tralize problem  solving  agencies  on  a  neigh- 
borhood level,  making  them  more  accessible 
within  a  large  city. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

A  "postschool  counselor"  program  Is  pro- 
posed to  help  youths  who  have  dropped  out 
of  school  or  have  not  gone  to  college  by  steer- 
ing them  to  remedial  education  and  Job 
training   programs 

NEW    HAVEN 

A  special  half  diiy  summer  school  program, 
offering  Informal  personal  Instruction  but  no 
grades  or  credits,  attracted  2,000  students 

Six  schools  In  slum  areas,  instead  of  clos- 
ing at  4  p  m  ,  win  become  community  cen- 
ters, offering  recreation,  adult  education,  so- 
cial services  and  places  for  meetings. 
(David  Hackett,  executive  dlrecU)r  of  the 
committee,  said — "The  Importance  of  this 
experiment  cannot  be  overstated  It  at- 
tempts to  break  down  the  wall  between  slum 
residents  and  slum  schools.") 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

In  a  program  similar  to  gang  workers,  the 
Teenage  Corner,  a  social  worker  was  as- 
signed to  help  youths  In  a  specific  area, 
advising  them,  starting  recreation  programs 
and   helping   them    find   Jobs 

STRACUSE,     N  T. 

A  corps  of  teachers  reconducted  a  com- 
munications skills  pro«?ram  stres.-^lng  reme- 
dial reading  for  80  slum  children  who  have 
fallen  behind   In  school. 

DETROIT 

Community  Action  for  Detroit  Youth  has 
a  Job  placement  and  training  program  for 
i7-to-20-ycar-olds.  and  will  contact  more 
than  1,000  business  firms  In  the  target  area 
to  find  Jobs  for  qualified  high  school  grad- 
uates  who   haven't    found    work. 

BOSTON 

After  a  successful  trial  In  a  middle-class 
school,  an  experimental  reading  program  will 
be  Introduced  In  six  target  area  Junior  high 
schools.  Special  reading  teachers  will  assist 
In  each  classroom  so  that  reading  becomes 
part  of  every  subject  and  the  entire  school 
program  is  reading  oriented. 


Guidance  counselors  will  be  In  selected 
junior  high  schools  for  the  first  time, 

LANE  COUNTY.  OREG. 

Community  leaders,  dropouts,  delinquents 
and  teachers  have  been  cooperating  in  an 
effort  to  find  the  causes  of  rural  delinquency 
and  how  it  differs  from  big  city  delinquency 

PHILADELPHIA 

Pour  prescho<jl  programs  will  begin  In  Sep- 
tember using  mute  teachers  to  offset  the 
predominantly  female-centered  families  the 
target  area  children  come  from.  Other 
cities  are  also  working  on  preschool  pro- 
grams 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ON  "THE 
VACANT  STORES" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
small  business  friends  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area  have  brought  to  my  attention 
an  extremely  perceptive  editorial  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  West  Oak  Lane 
Beacon  and  Montgomery  County  Beacon 
Journal.  The  editorial,  titled  "The  Va- 
cant Stores."  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
community  loss  involved  in  the  closing 
of  an  independent  hardware  store,  a 
neighborhood  pharmacy,  or  other  small 
retailer. 

We  are  all  greatly  indebted  to  the  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  this  fine,  small 
newspaper  for  reminding  us  of  our  per- 
sonal interest  in  preserving  our  home- 
town merchants.  In  these  days  of  inter- 
national and  domestic  crises  and  ten- 
sions, we  could  easily  forget  the  serious 
economic  plight  of  the  Nation's  inde- 
pendent retailers.  But.  I  am  sure  that 
.so  long  as  the  editorial  voice  of  the 
Beacon  Journal  and  like-minded  news- 
papers remains  loud  and  clear,  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  Congress  will  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  keep  our  commu- 
nity merchants  strong  and  numerous. 

It  is  the  concern  that  many  Members 
of  Congress  feel  over  the  increasingly 
large  number  of  vacant  stores  through- 
out the  country  that  has  prompted  their 
support  for  the  quality  stabilization  bill 
pending  in  both  Houses. 

While  there  has  been  a  considerable 
attack  on  the  bill,  I  have  not  found  any- 
one who  has  proposed  a  better  alterna- 
tive with  respect  to  the  difficult  situation 
confronting  the  independent  retailer 
merchant  in  America,  who  is  the  victim 
today  of  high  interest  rates,  of  monopo- 
listic competitions,  and  of  discounters. 
Until  some  of  the  editors  of  the  large 
newspapers  and  some  of  the  governmen- 
tal officials  can  point  out  a  better  alter- 
native than  the  quality  stabilization  bill, 
I  think  they  would  be  well  advised  to  be 
a  little  more  moderate  in  their  condem- 
nation. 

I  Eim  keenly  interested  in  the  survival 
of  our  private  enterprise  economy.  Mere 
pleasant-sounding  words  about  the  value 
of  an  independent  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy are  not  adequate.  There  must  be 
some  kind  of  remedial  action,  some  kind 
of  legislative  protection.  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  quality  stabilization  bill  is 
that  legislative  protection. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial "The  Vacant  Stores,"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Vacant  Stores 

Is  the  American  consumer  buying  himself 
into  a  dead  end  corner  that  may  deny  him 
needed  and  sometimes  vital  services.  We 
recently  had  an  experience  that  opened  our 
eyes  to  this  possibility. 

We  are  not  very  apt  In  the  multitude  of 
do-it-yourself  Jobs  that  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly essential  for  successful  suburban 
life.  By  good  fortune  we  became  acquainted 
with  a  local  hardware  store,  where  two  sales- 
men always  seemed  to  have  unlimited  time 
to  discuss  our  trouble,  find  the  right  gadget 
for  us.  explain  Its  use  and  application. 
Somewhere  In  this  store  they  always  had  Just 
what  we  needed.  And  It  never  seemed  to 
make  a  difference  In  the  time,  help,  and 
patience  extended,  even  if  the  total  sale  were 
25  cents.  Our  conscience  was  relieved  when 
we  found  that  our  annual  purchases,  some- 
times in  big  units,  came  to  quite  a  respect- 
able figure. 

Recently,  in  need  of  help  for  a  minor  re- 
pair, we  sought  our  friends  and  advisers  In 
this  hardware  store.  To  our  dismay  It  was 
dead  and  empty.  Search  and  Inquiry  soon 
showed  that  there  were  now  no  hardware 
stores  In  this  prosp>erou8  community  of 
15.000  people.  Ten  years  ago  there  had  been 
three. 

Instead,  we  have  nearby  a  Sears,  Roebuck 
store,  with  a  large  and  glittering  hardware 
department,  all  In  open  display;  a  big  Kor- 
vette  with  a  bustling  hardware  department, 
and  a  big  new  discount  store  apparently  de- 
termined to  outshine  the  other  two.  Un- 
happily, none  of  the  salespeople  In  these 
stores  had  time  for  our  problem,  nor  did  they 
seem  to  want  to  understand  It,  although  a 
little  later  a  neighbor  with  amused  tolerance 
fixed  the  trouble  In  a  few  minutes  and  as- 
sured us  It  was  routine.  Since  then  we  have 
discovered  that  the  product  we  want  Is  not 
to  be  found  in  these  stores  unless  It  Is  some- 
thing everyone  else  wsints  and  something 
that  can  be  picked  up  and  taken  to  the  cash 
register  without  fuss  and  bother.  Oone  for- 
ever, apparently,  axe  those  warm  and  friend- 
ly stores  that  always  seemed  to  have  those 
odd  Items  you  might  want  occasionally,  and 
the  staff  people  willing  to  take  the  time  to 
explain  them  to  you. 

Perhaps  if  It  had  not  been  for  this  experi- 
ence, we  would  not  have  noticed  the  boasting 
of  another  neighbor  who  had  discovered  that 
he  could  save  as  much  as  $4  a  month  by  tak- 
ing his  prescriptions  away  from  the  local 
pharmsicy  we  each  go  to  and  giving  them  to 
a  nearby  chain  discount  operation.  The 
many  little  things  that  this  local  druggist 
has  done  for  us.  In  a  perfectly  businesslike 
way.  have  earned  some  claim  for  gratitude. 
For  Instance,  when  he  is  very  busy,  he  seems 
to  know  who  needs  help  and  service  fast  and 
who  can  wait  a  little.  We  have  a  feeling  that 
we  are  not  numbers,  dates,  and  obscure  med- 
ical words  to  him,  but  human  beings,  many 
of  us  troubled.  We  feel  security  In  that  he 
or  an  assistant  are  always  to  be  found  In  the 
store  from  9  a.m.  until  midnight  and  that  a 
boll  ring  or  a  phone  call  will  always  find  one 
of   them. 

Our  neighbors  who  have  taken  their  nor- 
mal drug  business  to  the  discounter.  In  an 
emergency  or  when  In  need  of  special  help, 
can,  of  course,  still  run  back  to  the  neighbor- 
hcxxl  druggist.  The  trouble  Is,  can  they  be 
sure  the  druggist  will  be  there? 


SENATOR  PONG'S  ELOQUENT  AD- 
DRESS ON  AMERICAN  IMMIGRA- 
TION POLICIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
grettably I  was  not  on  the  floor  Friday 
afternoon  when  the  distinguished  Sen- 


ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong]  delivered 
his  eloquent  and  richly  documented  ad- 
dress on  the  need  to  amend  the  Nation's 
Immigration  statutes.  But  from  my 
study  of  the  speech  In  the  Record,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  good  friend  from  Hawaii 
for  his  forthright  and  intelligent  state- 
ment. It  surely  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  researched  and  factual  ad- 
dresses delivered  on  this  subject  in  many 
years. 

We  are  fortunate  that  a  man  of  the 
vision  and  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  has  brought  this  immigra- 
tion matter  to  our  attention. 

I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  both  S.  747 
and  S.  1932,  the  two  principal  bills  per- 
taining to  a  thorough  revision  of  the  im- 
migration and  naturalization  laws.  I 
realize  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
a  difficult  task  in  determining  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  final  product  that 
should  be  brought  to  the  Senate  floor. 
But  I  Join  with  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  FoNc]  in  urging  prompt  considera- 
tion of  both  bills  and  hoping  for  an 
overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of  updated, 
Just,  and  humane  procedures  relating  to 
immigration. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
sent  us  his  message  on  this  subject,  and 
has  proposed  legislation  which  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hart].  The  recommended 
changes  are  long  overdue;  our  Nation  is 
that  much  poorer  for  tolerating  such 
archaic  and  unjust  immigration  policies 
in  recent  years. 

Once  again,  I  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong]  for  his  states- 
manlike contribution  to  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  American  immigration 
policies. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Bir.  PONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
and  able  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his 
kind  remarks.  He  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  who  desire  to  enact  a  fair. 
Just,  and  impartial  immigration  law. 
The  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota In  this  regard  have  been  sustained, 
eloquent,  and  persistent.  I  am  happy  to 
associate  myself  with  the  Senator.  I 
hope  our  efforts  will  result  in  bringing 
forth  a  Just  and  fair  law,  which  will  be  a 
credit  to  our  Nation  and  to  our  sense  of 
fair  play  and  justice. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii.  He  is  deserving  of 
more  coimnendation  than  I  could  give  to 
him.  His  voice  in  regard  to  social  jus- 
tice and  humane  legislation  is  much 
needed  and  greatly  appreciated. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  join  both  Senators  in 
expressing  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
immigration  legislation  should  be  dis- 
cussed on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Our 
immigration  policy  has  been  quite  harm- 
ful in  regard  to  international  affairs,  and 
very  unjust  at  home.  There  are  dozens 
of  private  bills  on  the  calendar  which 
show  how  unjust  it  has  been. 

I  have  heard  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
speak  on  this  subject  previously,  with 
great  eloquence.  I  know  the  country  is 
grateful  to  him  for  his  remarks. 


I  hope  that  we  may  take  some  resolu- 
tion now,  that  we  shall  not  any  longer 
submit  to  the  "hold-ups"  at  the  point  of 
a  gim  for  an  insignificant  immigration 
amendment,  with  regard  to  the  admit- 
tance of  a  few  hundred  people,  in  order 
to  keep  us  away  from  the  idea  of  doing 
something  basic  about  immigration 
policy. 

I  hope  the  President's  message  will  sig- 
nal that  we  shall  no  longer  submit  to 
that  kind  of  blackmail.  That  Is  what 
I  call  it.  I  hope  that  we  can  face  the 
issue  of  the  immigration  laws,  rather 
than  take  stop-gap  measures.  Since  we 
are  usually  told  if  we  do  not  take  them 
the  bill  will  be  pulled  off  the  calendar, 
which  would  hurt  a  few  hundred  people 
or  1,500  people,  we  submit.  At  least, 
that  is  what  we  have  done. 

I  hope  this  will  steel  our  determina- 
tion against  that  procedure.  I  join  with 
the  Senators  from  Minnesota  and  Hawaii 
in  this  dedication.  I  congratulate  them 
both  for  their  fine  positions  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield,  of  course. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  also  want  to  thank  my 
colleague  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  fine  words,  and  congratulate  him 
for  his  very  constructive  work  in  trying 
to  reform  our  immigation  laws.  My 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  State 
of  New  York  has  worked  very  diligently 
on  this  matter.  He  has  been  most  active 
in  the  movement  to  reform  these  unfair 
laws.  I  know,  since  36  Senators  have 
joined  this  effort,  that  we  will  have  an 
excellent  chance  to  enact  a  fair  and  just 
law  for  our  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  Join  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  together  with  the 
other  Senators  who  have  cosponsored 
t>oth  bills,  in  working  to  amend  the  law. 


THE    FOREIGN    AID    PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Times — and  I 
am  sure  similar  articles  appeared  in  other 
newspapers — there  was  a  special  article 
entitled  "Cut  in  Latin  Fund  Alarms  U.S. 
Aids — Alliance  for  Progress  Held  Im- 
periled by  House  Action." 

I  recognize  the  rules  of  comity  that 
exist  between  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. I  rise  today,  as  I  did  in  my  home 
State  yesterday,  to  protest  as  sharply  and 
as  sincerely  as  I  can  the  unwise,  imprece- 
dented.  unfortunate,  and  irresponsible 
action  of  drastically  cutting  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  last  week. 

We  have  invested  billions  of  dollars 
in  foreign  aid,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
invest  a  substantial  amount  of  human 
resources,  as  well  as  material  resources, 
in  Latin  America.  We  are  late  in  Latin 
America.  It  may  even  be  that  we  are 
too  late.  Nevertheless,  we  are  making  a 
determined  effort  to  try  to  help  those 
good  people  in  Latin  America  who  love 
freedom  and  who  believe  in  democratic 
institutions  to  survive  and  grow  and  de- 
velop their  countries.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  cut  that  was  voted  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  Senate,  for  all  practical 
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purpofles  w«  would  eliminate  and  wash 
out  every  InTestiiient  we  have  made  in 
Latin  Amerle*. 

In  country  aft«*  country  our  Nation, 
from  public  and  private  sources,  with 
public  and  prtrate  funda,  ha«  a  large  in- 
vestment alreMly  in  Latin  America  and 
in  Central  American  areas.  Yet  the  cut 
that  was  made  In  the  past  week  will  take 
off  not  what  !■  known  as  fat.  but.  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  so  wisely  put  it.  will 
cut  into  the  bone,  muscle,  and  sinew  of 
our  foreign  aid  program. 

I  know  foreign  aid  is  not  a  popular 
subject,  but  everything  that  Is  difficult 
ceases  to  be  popular.  If  Congress  were 
interested  only  In  tying  itself  to  a  pop- 
ularity contest.  It  would  have  no  reason 
for  being  here.  We  are  supposed  to  be 
able  to  make  tough  decisions.  We  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  do  what  is  right. 
The  foreign  aid  program  was  consid- 
ered by  a  carefully  selected  Committee 
headed  by  Oenerml  Clay.  As  a  result  of 
that  committee's  action,  the  President 
reduced  the  foreign  aid  request  by  $400 
million.  Then  a  further  reduction  was 
made  in  the  foreign  aid  program  author- 
ization by  the  appropriate  committee 
tn  the  other  body.  This  threatened  ad- 
ditional $56S  million  reduction,  which 
cuts  into  the  loan  funds,  repayable  in 
dollars;  cuts  Into  Alliance  for  Progress 
fimds:  and  cuts  into  the  tecimical  assist- 
ance fund;  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
maims  and  wounds  the  foreign -aid  pro- 
gram. 

It  Is  easy  for  people  to  make  loud  talk 
about  Castro  and  communism.  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  are  some 
of  the  most  militant  anti-CastroLsts  and 
anti-Communists  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  world.  They  want  to  bring  about 
all  kinds  of  action,  including  even  ag- 
gressive military  action,  including  block- 
ades which  are  hazardous,  expensive. 
and  dangerous.  But  when  it  comes  to 
putting  up  the  money  for  a  program  that 
may  very  well  mean  life  or  death  for  a 
country  like  Peru,  which  today  needs 
radical,  social,  and  economic  changes, 
they  want  to  cut.  and  cut  deeply. 

The  article  In  this  morniiigs  New  York 
Times  tells  the  story  when  it  points  out 
that  in  country  after  country  this  work 
will  have  to  be  abandoned.  The  start 
that  was  made  will  have  to  be  stopped. 
The  promise  that  was  given  at  Punta  del 
Este  will  have  to  be  forgotten  or  re- 
neged on. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  put  myself  on 
record  right  now,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of 
the  political  consequences  here  or  at 
home.  I  believe  the  President's  request 
for  the  foreign  aid  program,  as  modified. 
as  finally  sent  to  us.  the  second  time 
around,  with  the  Clay  Committees  rec- 
ommendations, is  a  minimum,  and  it 
ought  to  be  authorized  by  the  Senate. 

I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  once  the  nuclear 
test  ban  hearings  are  over,  to  see  that 
the  full  amounts  are  granted.  If  the 
Senate  docs  less  than  that  It  will  jeopar- 
dize everything  we  have  worked  for  these 
many  years  In  these  highly  critical  and 
Important  operations. 

Of  course,  foreign  aid  works  slowly 
in  Latin  America.  Of  course,  it  works 
slowly  In  Asia  and  Africa.  Those  are  not 
industrial  countries.     They  are  not  all 


h'ghly  sophisticated  countries.  They 
are  In  some  cases  countries  frequently 
termed  as  backward  and  underdeveloped. 
They  need  development,  and  our  help  to 
become  developed. 

At  the  very  time  the  Communist  bloc 
finds  itself  Ln  some  difficulty,  we  aid  and 
abet  It  by  weakening  our  position.  At 
the  very  time  Castroism  has  suffered  a 
serious  setback,  we  give  It  an  incentive 
to  move  Into  Latin  America. 

I  feel  that  unless  we  reverse  the  action 
that  has  been  taken,  we  shall,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  have  given  Castro 
a  passkey  to  every  country  in  Latin 
America.  I  believe  that  we  shall  have 
forfeited  our  right  to  vorld  leadersihlp. 
I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  act  in  a  bi- 
partisan manner  in  what  should  be  a  bi- 
partisan matter.  Since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress, we  gave  President  Truman  full 
support  in  his  foreign  aid  proeram,  on  a 
bipartisan  basis.  We  gave  President 
Elsenhower  ful'  support  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  Time  after  time  I  stood  on  the 
floor  and  fought  for  President  Eisen- 
howers foreign  aid  program  Yet  I  have 
witnessed  thi.-  past  week  a  bitter  partisan 
attack  on  foreign  aid,  which  was  aided 
and  abetted  by  some  Democrats. 

I  hope  we  will  have  the  good  serise  and 
Judgment  In  this  body  to  restore  the 
record  of  the  Congress,  namely,  that  our 
foreign  policy  was  above  partisan.ship. 
and  that  foreign  aid  was  dealt  with  as 
a  matter  of  national  necessity  and 
security. 

Foreign  aid  l.s  as  much  a  part  of  our 
national  security  a.s  is  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States.  To  think 
of  It  as  anything  less  than  that  is  to  show 
a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  situation 
that  prevails  in  the  world  today. 

The  American  people  can  and  should 
expect  the  Senate  to  act  responsibly  on 
this  issue  and  to  help  restore  bipartisan- 
ship to  critical  areas  of  foreign  affairs. 

For  the  first  time  since  World  War  II 
Republican  leaders  have  played  party 
politics  on  an  issue  of  foreign  policy  and 
national  security 

It  Is  time  for  the  mon  in  Congress  who 
talk  a  hard  and  touRh  line  about  Castro 
and  communi.sm  in  Latin  Am.'rlca  to 
back  up  their  words  with  deeds.  Right 
now  It  would  appear  that  some  Members 
of  Concrre-ss  have  adopted  a  new  motto: 
"Speak  loudly  and  carry  a  little  stick." 

The  action  of  the  House,  unless  re- 
versed, could  crive  Castro  a  pa.sskey  to 
every  crate  and  house  in  Latin  America. 

The  Alliance  for  Progre.ss  is  beginning 
to  show  constiTictive  results  But  it  will 
be  stalled  and  then  defeated  If  the 
Houses  25-percent  cut  m  the  economic 
development  authorization  for  Latin 
America  stands. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr  JAVTTS,  The  Senator  is  saying 
words  of  the  most  historic  importance 
to  our  Nation  and  the  Senate.  As  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  serves  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  as  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  going 
to  deal  with  this  question.  I  should  like 
to  add.  If  I  may,  three  points : 

First.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  Senator's  conviction  that  foreign  aid 
is   the   offensive   of    the    United   States 


against  communism,  and  that  we  tend 
to  destroy  that  offensive  unless  we  take 
a  more  constructive  view  than,  in  my 
opinion,  the  other  body  has  in  acting  on 
the  authorization  for  foreign  aid.  So 
I  join  the  Senator  in  any  efforts  to  cor- 
rect what  has  been  done. 

But  I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  i 
did  not  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  read 
certain  lessons  in  this  action.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  given  gifted 
leadership  in  this  field  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  So  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  pay  strict  attention  to  this 
aspect  of  the  problem.  I  feel  there  is 
unhapplness  over  the  fact  that  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  has  not  been  ade- 
quately Introduced  within  the  processes 
of  foreign  aid  and  that  really  major  ac- 
tions have  not  been  taken  on  that  score. 
I  believe  It  can  be  done,  and  I  believe, 
quite  honestly,  that  not  enough  enter- 
prise has  been  shown  in  AID.  or  by  pre- 
vious administrations,  for  that  matter, 
in  order  to  do  that. 

To  take  an  example  out  of  the  air,  as 
It  were — but  it  Is  a  proper  example — 
there  Is  serious  concern  about  the  fact 
that  private  enterprise  is  not  encouraged, 
but  discouraged  from  Involvement  In 
hundreds  of  countries  to  which  we  are 
t;lvlng  foreign  aid.  and  It  Is  made  known 
that  the  Goveriunent  would  rather  do  It 
Itself. 

There  Is  a  deep  feeling  In  many  quar- 
ters that  the  World  Bank  would  be  an 
excellent  agent  for  the  forelgn-ald  funds 
of  the  United  States.  In  putting  together 
the  foreign  aid  funds  with  consortia  of 
private  enterprise.  Tliere  are  probably 
dozens  of  other  ways,  but  I  commend  to 
the  Senator  the  amendments — and  I  have 
some  myself — which  are  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  Introduce  pri- 
vate enterprise  more  effectively  Into  this 
program. 

There  Is  great  unhapplness  at  the  Idea 
of  seeking  to  Introduce  social  reforms  into 
Latin  America  under  the  cover  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  such  social  reforms,  but  the 
question  is  whether  It  will  work,  or 
whether  we  will  get  social  reforms  faster 
If  economic  aid  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  operated  as  an  economic  mat- 
ter, in  a  businesslike  way,  first  producing 
greater  economic  strength,  and  whether 
we  should  not  lay  social  reforms  aside  for 
the  moment.  However,  be  that  as  It 
may.  we  know  that  most  people  will 
choose  the  path  of  social  reform  once 
they  get  some  economic  security  and  eco- 
nomic well-being. 

There  was  an  excellent  article  on  this 
.subject  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
Sunday  magazine  of  yesterday,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  with  the  Senate's 
permission,  to  have  It  appear  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

[FYum  the  New  York  Times.  Aug   25,  1963] 

Anotheb  View  or  the  Latin  Aucrican 

Prudlcm 

I  By  J(.)hn  Paton  Davles.  Jr.) 
Lima.  Pert  —A  lot  of  effort  and  money  ha« 
Rone  Into  the  attempt  to  make  a  better  life 
for  the  people  of  Latin  America.  Yet  there 
la  a  general  feeling  that  little  progresB  la 
being  made,  even  that  ground  is  being  lost. 
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The  U.S.  Oovernment  furnished  about  a 
billion  dollars  last  year  to  the  fight  against 
poverty.  Ignorance,  and  disease  In  the  good 
neighborhood.  The  Congress  Is  now  being 
asked  for  nearly  as  much  again.  In  addition, 
there  1b  our  human  contribution:  more  than 
1400  scientists,  teachers,  technicians,  and 
uiher  specialists  In  the  aid  programs 
throughout  Latin  America,  and  1,300  more 
;n  the  Peace  Corps. 

Nur  have  the  Latin  Americans  been  idle, 
ns  some  critics  imply.  From  the  Rio  Orande 
to  Tlerra  del  Fuego.  governments,  private 
organizations,  and  Individuals  are  working 
In  their  own  fashion  to  develop  their  coun- 
tries. 

Still,  with  all  that  has  been  and  is  being 
done,  the  poor  remain  plteously  poor,  and 
Ignorant,  and  diseased — and  multiplying. 
And  the  rich — most  of  them  are  still  rich. 
The  gap  between  the  poor  and  the  rich  is  the 
most  publicized  characteristic  of  the  Latin 
American  scene.  Although  such  disparities 
exist  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  Is  the 
Latin  American  gap  which  arouses  oxir  great- 
est Indignation.  Someone  must  be  the  vil- 
lain of  the  piece.  Who  but  the  rich,  the 
oligarchs? 

This  excited  generalization  Is  more  mis- 
leading than  enlightening.  What  are  we 
talking  about? 

The  rich,  aseumably.  are  that  6  percent  of 
the  Latin  American  population  which,  we 
are  told,  accounts  for  some  30  percent  of  the 
area's  consumption.  The  aggregate  con- 
sumption being  low,  this  ratio  is  theatric 
rather  than  genuinely  dramatic.  For  In  that 
5  percent  are  not  only  the  relatively  few 
millionaires  with  great  haciendas,  yachts, 
and  polo  ponies,  but  also  many  more  who  are 
what  we  would  consider  well  off  rather  than 
very  wealthy. 

Implying  that  the  rich  are  an  oligarchy  is 
to  misrepresent  the  power  structure  of  Latin 
America.  No  country  in  the  area  Is  governed 
exclusively  by  a  few  wealthy  men  or  families. 
Ecuador  and  Guatemala,  for  example,  cur- 
rently have  governments  of  the  few.  But  the 
few  are  military  men,  not  plutocrats.  The 
truth  is  that  power  in  Latin  America  Is  usu- 
ally shared  in  fluctuating  combinations 
among  the  very  rich,  the  military,  politically 
inclined  professional  men,  and  a  growing 
number  of  variegated  Marxists  from  all 
classes. 

Still,  It  Is  argued,  the  rich  are  an  obstacle 
to  progress.  There  Is  that  tiny  minority 
among  them,  living  lavishly,  almost  like 
foreigners  on  the  fringe  of  their  own  coun- 
tries, parasites  on  their  national  economies, 
stashing  away  their  Ul-gotten.  feudal  extor- 
tions In  Swiss  banks  and.  when  not  cavorting 
on  the  t>each  at  Copacabana,  ]et-settlng  to 
the  fanciest  spas  of  the  old  world. 

There  are  Indeed  some  who  live  more  or  less 
in  this  colorful  fashion,  trying  to  keep  up 
with  their  kind  elsewhere.  But  It  Is  correct 
that  they  are  a  tiny  minority.  And  they  are 
not  as  Important  In  the  total  scene  as  they 
are  popularly  represented.  Latin  America's 
lato  does  not  He  In  their  manicured  hands. 

Most  of  the  rich  are  very  much  a  part  of 
their  countries.  They  are  the  most  jwoduc- 
tive  part.  They  live  well,  some  luxuriously. 
But  so  did  the  men  who  laid  the  groundwork 
of  American  economic  strength:  the  Astors, 
the  Goulds,  the  Armours,  the  Carnegles,  the 
H.irrlmans,   and   the  Rockefellers. 

The  rich  pay  their  labor  the  wages  of  the 
country,  which  are  low,  but  steadily  rising. 
Whether  It  be  growing  crops  or  mining  or 
manufacturing,  they  are  In  business  with  the 
Incentive  of  profit.  Many  export  their 
products  to  compete  In  the  world  market 
ag.ilnst  commodity  producers  on  other  conti- 
nents, also  paying  low,  or  lower  wages.  Or 
they  must  compete  against  subsidized  pro- 
duction— for  example,  against  American  ex- 
port cotton  with  Its  8>4-cents-per-pound 
subsidy. 


These  Latin  employers  can  recognize  that 
raising  all  wages  voluntarily  would  be,  theo- 
retically, enlightened  self-interest.  But  un- 
less productivity  also  rises,  which  they  have 
good  reason  to  doubt,  wage  Increases  might 
well  price  their  exports  out  of  the  market, 
with  disastrous  consequences  to  themselves 
and  their  workers.  They  therefore  tend,  like 
businessmen  elsewhere,  to  make  across-the- 
bocud  wage  raises  only  when  unions  or  the 
government  cause  them  to  do  so. 

Being  the  product  of  traditional  Latin  civ- 
ilization, most  of  the  wealthy  live  by  the 
Latin  conception  of  civic  and  business  ethics, 
which  differs  from  the  Anglo-Saxon — as  from 
the  Hindu,  the  Japanese  or  the  Arab.  In 
their  relations  with  individuals  and  the  gov- 
ernment, they  are  more  personal  than  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  Matters  are  more  likely  to 
be  arranged  and  compromised  rather  than 
enacted  and  enforced. 

This  does  not  contribute  to  administrative 
efficiency  In  the  Harvard  Business  School  or 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  sense.  But  it  Is  the 
way  things  are  done.  And  the  torrent  of 
foreign  advice  to  straighten  themselves  out 
Is  received  with  more  patience  and  tolerance 
than  one  could  imagine  being  mustered  by 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
were  it  subjected  to  moralistic  nagging  by 
European  Socialists,  Insisting  that  free  en- 
terprise does  not  meet  America's  need  to 
move  ahead  on  social  reform. 

The  rich  are  accused  of  being  "not  overly 
enthusiastic  about  •  •  •  domestic  invest- 
ment" and  of  putting  money  away  In  Ameri- 
can and  European  banks  for  a  rainy  day.  So 
far  as  this  Is  true.  It  Is  because  in  most  of 
Latin  America  it  looks  politically  stormy — 
from  showers  of  redistributed  wealth  to 
cloudbursts  of  revolutionary  confiscation. 
And  everything  that  the  Latins  hear  from 
north  of  the  Rio  Orande  heightens  this  ap- 
prehension. They  would  not  be  prudent 
custodians  of  their  children's  futures  If  they 
did  not  tuck  away  something  abroad  for  all 
of  them. 

That  there  are  so  many  children  (for  the 
rich  generally  share  with  the  poor  a  wealth 
of  babies)  means  that  the  assets  of  the  pros- 
perous are  automatically  being  redistributed 
among  Its  progeny.  As  almost  none  of  the 
fortunes  are  really  all  that  grand  by  Ameri- 
can standards,  even  the  very  rich  are  In  a 
process  of  spreading  their  wealth  thinner. 

The  hope  of  Latin  America  should  lie  with 
thofle  privileged  men  who  were  sent  by  dis- 
cerning fathers  (as  they  are  now  sending 
their  own  sons)  to  MIT,  to  the  London 
School  of  Economics  or  to  Oklahoma  State. 
These  are  the  ones  who  would  seem  best 
equipped  to  make  a  workable  synthesis  of 
the  three  worlds  which  they  know:  the  tra- 
ditional Latin-American,  the  computerized, 
socially  tranqullized  Yankee,  and  the  un- 
computed,  untranqull  Latin  America  now 
aborning.  These  men  have  made  a  contribu- 
tion far  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
But  there  are  not  enough  of  them.  And  it 
Is  asking  a  bit  too  much  to  expect  them  to 
traivsform  a  society  in  a  hurry. 

So  It  Is  perhaps  not  wrong  to  say  that 
they  who  should  be  the  architects  of  the 
Latin  future  may  not  be  so — excepting  as 
they  forget  or  abandon  many  of  their  incli- 
nations toward  and  lessons  In  rationality 
and  efficiency.  For  a  society  out  of  balance 
and  maladjusted.  In  a  near-revolutionary 
situation,  reason  Is  usually  a  faint,  fading 
voice.  In  such  a  body  politic,  the  spleen 
and  the  fist  often  take  over  from  the  brain. 

What  are  the  evidences  of  maladjustment 
In  Latin  America? 

The  population  of  the  area  is  some  200 
million,  with  the  world's  highest  growth 
rate:  nearly  3  percent  per  year.  This  pro- 
jects to  000  million  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

Because  Latin  America  has  ample  space, 
even  this  extreme  rate  of  human  multipli- 
cation would  be  supportable  were  economic 


development  keeping  pace.  But  the  annual 
economic  growth  rate  per  capita,  as  calcu- 
lated by  the  United  Nations  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Latin  America,  Is  1  percent.  To 
foster  economic  growth,  according  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon,  It  should 
be  at  least  2Vi   percent. 

Half  of  the  population,  says  the  Commis- 
sion, has  an  average  annual  Income  of  $120 
and  accounts  for  only  20  percent  of  con- 
sumption. And  in  exports,  vital  to  earning 
foreign  exchange,  Latin  America  advanced 
during  the  period  1953-60  a  mere  13  percent 
in  contrast  to  a  world  Increase  of  56  per- 
cent. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere is,  then,  an  area  of  lagging  growth — 
in  everything  but  more  mouths  to  feed. 
There  is  a  lag  in  capital  formation,  a  re- 
ported flight  of  domestic  capital  and  a  de- 
cline in  American  investments.  With  the 
fall  of  conunodlty  prices  on  the  world  mar- 
ket, the  Latin  Americans  earn  less  for  what 
they  produce.  And  with  the  rise  In  cost  of 
manufactured  goods,  they  pay  more  for  the 
farm  tractors,  mine  compressors,  and  other 
machinery  to  produce  the  commodities  they 
need  to  earn  their  way  In  the  world. 

None  of  these  countries  are  highly  indus- 
trialized. Nor  can  they  industrialize  rap- 
idly. They  do  not  have  enough  capital  and, 
even  though  others  were  to  supply  It,  nei- 
ther do  they  have  sufficient  trained  man- 
power to  do  the  Job  speedily. 

How  has  it  been  proposed  to  deal  with 
this  staggering  problem?  There  are,  basic- 
ally, two  approaches  to  moving  a  society 
from  underdeveloped  to  developed.  One 
is  the  old-fashioned  do-it-yovu-selJf  process. 
This  Is  the  tougher  of  the  two.  For  the  other 
Is  to  do  It  with  foreign  aid. 

England  was  the  forerunner  of  self-help 
development.  Through  the  Innovation  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution,  it  progressed  to 
the  most  advanced  and  powerful  position  of 
the   19th   century. 

The  Japanese,  following  the  same  prescrip- 
tion, transformed  themselves  in  about  one 
generation  from  archaic  feudalism,  from 
being  the  subject  of  sentimental  opera  and 
the  butt  of  Gillaert  and  Sullivan  spoofs,  to 
the  status   of   world   power. 

The  Russians  also  did  It,  essentially  on 
their  own.  They  operated  on  the  basis  of 
ideological  superstitions  and  were,  there- 
fore, spectacularly  inefficient.  Nevertheless, 
they  were  able  to  make  the  grade,  with  a 
slowly  rising  standard  of  living,  because  of 
their  unusually  rich  endowment  of  natural 
resourcss. 

In  the  transition  of  these  three  to  de- 
veloped societies,  there  were  certain  con- 
ditions In  corrunon.  There  was  a  ruling 
group  which,  notwithstanding  Internal  dif- 
ferences, instinctively  or  by  disciplined  plan, 
forced  the  development  of  the  country  and 
the  creation  of  wealth.  Of  the  wealth 
created,  a  trickle  was  tapped  off  into  good 
living  by  the  small  elite  which  managed  the 
process.  The  mainstream  was  reinvested 
In  economic  expansion  and  arms.  The 
wealth  was  not  shared  with  the  general 
Ix)pulatlon.  On  the  contrary,  the  poor  not 
only  remained  Impoverished,  but  capital  for- 
mation was  in  part  extracted  from  the  needy. 

Because  this  was  a  painful  process  for  the 
majority,  repressions  and  controls  were 
necessary.  The  peasantry  and  the  factory 
workers  were  held  down  to  a  subsistence 
le-el,  at  least  In  the  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment. This  tough  solution  can  now  be  at- 
tempted only  by  dictatorships.  Modern  free 
societies  will  not  countenance  the  sacrifice 
of  two  or  three  generations  to  forced  na- 
tional   development. 

So,  for  a  democratic  Latin  America,  the 
harshly  proven  course  Is  unacceptable.  A 
new,  Indulgent  formula  is  needed  to  move 
a  society  from  underdeveloped  to  developed. 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  represented  as 
that   modern   formula. 
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Its  ohurtv  portnyu  •  broad  offenalye  on  a 
aw««plnff  fXtflit:  Capital  formation,  produc- 
tion, adueattan.  |>iiblle  bealtb,  houalng — plus 
social  Juatte*.  tfaokocratlc  proceasea.  land  ra- 
form.  tax  raform  and  a  rising  standard  of 
living.  Tha  oommltment  Is  to  change  more 
than  the  structtire  of  Latin  society;  It  Is  to 
change  alao  Ita  athlca.  This  Is  to  be  progress 
free  of  ezploltatlona.  the  birth  without  pain 
of  affluent,  upright,  democratic  societies. 
The  tlmetabla  sat  la  10  years  from  1963. 

Obvtoxialy.  a\ich  a  transformation  could 
not  be  wrougfat  on  a  do-it-yourself  basis 
Foreign  help  la  thus  an  Integral  part  of  the 
program. 

It  was  rackonad  at  Punta  del  Este  that  the 
Latin  countrlaa  themselves  would  in  a 
decade  hava  to  generate  980  billion.  For- 
eign souroaa,  governmental  and  private 
(both  primarily  American),  were  to  con- 
trlbuta  tao  billion. 

Tba  feallnc  of  urgency  about  the  AUanaa 
and  dedication  to  reform  of  the  Latin  so- 
cial structur*  originated  esaenUally  In 
Washington.  TlMy  grew  out  of  acute  anxiety 
over  the  spraad  of  Castroism  We  felt  that 
we  had  to  force  through  democratic  evolu- 
tion before  tha  ndellstas  took  over  by 
revolution. 

Social  reform  and  economic  development 
were  suppoaad  to  proceed  In  tandem  In  the 
Allanza.  Tha  general  Impression  In  Latin 
America,  hoirarer.  la  that  social  reform  takes 
precedence,  a  reversal  of  the  historic  order. 

The  Kennady  administration's  resolve  to 
push  reform  la  unexcepUonable  in  moral  In- 
tent. But  It  U  poUtlcally  naive  and  In- 
operable. Tba  determination  to  make  over 
the  Latin  Amarlcan  social  structure  has 
aroused  suspicion,  when  not  hostility,  with- 
out attracting  In  the  area  a  strong  alignment 
of  supportars.  The  two  most  powerful  ele- 
ments— tha  rich  and  the  military — suspect 
tiiat  the  Allanaa  Is  a  Yankee  maneuver  to 
diminlah  thalr  Influence.  In  this  they  are 
not  far  wrong. 

As  for  an  upsiirge  of  popular  support.  Dr. 
Lleras  Camargo.  former  President  of  Colom- 
bia and  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
Allanza.  summed  it  up  In  June.  •The  truth 
Is  that  one  cannot  see  anywhere  in  Latin 
America  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  that  should 
precede  and  go  along  with  such  a  formidable 
adventiire." 

The  administration,  apparently,  had  not 
thought  through  the  Implications  of  its 
policy.  If  one  advocates  a  crash  program  to 
upset  an  eatabiiabed  social  order,  resistance 
should  be  anticipated.  And  If  the  under- 
taking is  serious,  then  one  should  be  willing 
and  prepared  to  foUow  through  to  overcome 
the  resistance  when  encountered.  But  this 
on  belated  second  thought,  our  Government 
seems  unwilling  to  do.  And  quite  rightly 
so.  Por  to  try  to  force  through  the  reforms 
would  reduce  our  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  hemisphere  to  a  shambles,  without  at- 
taining the  ends  sought. 

What  can  be  done  about  our  faltering 
poUcy  of  a  better  life  for  the  people  of  Latin 
America? 

First,  to  be  able  to  work  effectively,  quietly 
de-emphaaiae  social  reform  We  only  get 
ourselves  into  trouble  by  trying  to  make 
Latin  AmerlOi  a  little  bit  pregnant  with 
revoluUon.  Our  Oovermnent  Is  In  no  poal- 
Uon  to  denounce  the  flight  of  Latin  capital 
and  the  reluctance  of  American  investors  to 
enter  the  area  when  the  adnUnlstration  urges 
drasUc  changes  In  the  social  system  with 
unforeseeable  results. 

"Ah."  it  will  be  countered,  but  to  back 
away  from  social  reform  will  deepen  anti- 
American  feeling  throughout  Latin  America 
and  give  the  Communists  valuable  ammuni- 
tion for  their  propaganda  "  As  it  happens, 
pushing  social  reform  has  created  precious 
UtUa  pro-American  feeUng.  certainly  not 
nearly  anoxigb  to  offset  the  irritation  and 
reaentooent  U  has  generated.  And  as  for 
CommunUt  propaganda,  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
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any  more  persuasive  when  distorting  a  pro- 
gram limited  to  economic  development  which 
creates  Jobs  than  when  distorting  a  reform- 
ist one  involving  even  greater  gringo  Inter- 
vention in  internal  Latin  affairs.  In  any 
event,  fear  of  what  the  Communists  ml^ht 
say  should  not  l>e  a  limitless  Inhibition  on 
the  formulation  of  sensible  American  fxjjicy 
The  problem  of  social  reform  as  a  criterion 
for  aid  may  be  eased  by  a  prop<;eed  Inter- 
Amerlcan  committee  to  allocate  aid  accord- 
ing to  the  receiving  country's  efforts  Mwanl 
self-help  Whether  this  body  will  be  esUb- 
Ilshed  and.  If  It  is.  how  successful  It  will  be 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Seionrt.  Wa.shinK'on  shoviM  .stop  feuding 
with  the  Latin  milltAry  Our  attempts  to 
cha.silse  Juntas  are  selfdefeatlrif?  as  has  been 
embarrassini^ly  demonstrated  They  are  also 
economically  uruiettllng  The  slack  cllch6 
that  a  military  dictatorship  necessarily  pro- 
duces a  Castro-type  successor  Is  contradicted 
by  events  since  the  Cuban  revolution  In 
fact,  the  Latin  American  country  most 
threatened  by  Intern. il  communism  Is  one  of 
the  most  democratic  and  mo.st  proi^resslve. 
with  the  highest  gross  national  product  und 
a  near  model  in  compliance  with  the  Allanza 
program— Venezuela 

We  have  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  reality 
of  continuing  political  Influence  by  the  mili- 
tary In  Latin  America  Beyond  this,  we 
should  recognize  that  in  the  conviilslve  tran- 
sition throu(?h  which  the  area  Is  passhiK. 
the  situation  can  de^fnerate  piecemeal  into 
chaos  In  the  fi\ce  of  such  extremities,  the 
armed  forces  are  the  ultimate  hope  for  main- 
taining order,  without  which  even  a  sem- 
b!  ince  of  economic  development  la  not 
!K)R.sible 

Furthermore,  we  would  do  well  to  appre- 
ciate that  the  military  has  a  pi\8Blonate  tra- 
dition of  patriotism  and  has  recently  devel- 
oped a  feeUng  for  civic  contribution  public 
works,  and  teaching  conscripts  the  three  R's 
and  trade  skills  All  of  this  can  go  sour,  for 
the  Comnuiiii.sts  are  working  Uy  Infiltrate  the 
armed  forces.  We  only  contribute  to  that 
and  make  the  military  actively  antl-Amerl- 
can  by  lecturing  It  on  Its  proper  role  In 
society  and  cracking  down  on  Juntas  that 
seize  power. 

Third,  our  primary  emphasis  had  best  be 
on  aiding  economic  development.  This 
means,  essentially,  helping  to  create  and 
Increase  productivity  and  thus  wealth  and 
Jobs,  wherever  we  can.  and  are  wanted. 

Many  democratic  Latin  American  govern- 
ments have  legislated  generous  social  secu- 
rity and  fringe  benefits  for  labor;  as  exam- 
ples. 1  month's  paid  vacation  per  year 
and  early  retirement  on  full  p.ty  This  Is 
Indeed  progressive,  leaving  the  .Allanza  really 
Ultle  more  progress  to  register  on  this  front. 
Yet  nearly  all  of  the  governments  have 
Ui^i.cted  the  importance  of  Increasing  pro- 
ductivity, essential  to  the  welf.ire  of  both  the 
Individual  worker  and  the  state 

So  our  main  role  in  Latin  America  Is  the 
traditional  aid  function  that  we  h.»ve  been 
performing  for  years  It  is  demonstrating 
how  two  stalks  can  be  made  to  grow  where 
one  grew  and  how  skills  and  niu<  hines  can 
produce  more 

It  is  also  f'jsterliig.  with  mode^ty  and 
tact,  education  In  management  and  in  lab<;r 
organization.  .American  unionists  are  now 
trying  to  offset  the  powerful  Communist  In- 
fluence In  Latin  lab<jr  and  to  help  the  work- 
ers to  understand  the  Importance  to  them- 
selves of  advancing  productivity  This  Is  a 
practical  step  in  the  right  direction.  As  for 
development  loans,  they  had  best  be  phased 
over  to  Interrmtlonal  banks  and  their 
afflUates 

Fourth,  we  should  do  everything  that  we 
can  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Latin  Amer- 
icans to  earn  tiielr  own  way  In  Interna- 
tional trade  When  we  can  help  remove  a 
block  on  the  n-ad  to  their  making  a  re- 
spectable   living,    we    do    something    solidly 


constructive.  That  Is  why  something  Uke 
the  recent  international  agreement  on  coffee 
prices  Is  so  important.  One  such  compact 
Is  worth  millions  of  dollars  In  aid.  For 
Latin  America's  greatest  hope  u  perhaps, 
an  Improvement  In  Ita  position  In  the  in- 
ternational commodity  market.  If  this  does 
not  happen,  our  whole  aid  program  may 
well  prove  to  be  futile. 

Finally,  we  shall  have  to  be  uncommonly 
patient.  For  Latin  America  Is  in  for  a  long 
time  of  trouble,  the  end  of  which  cannot 
be  foretold  At  best,  the  gap  between  the 
rich  and  Uie  poor  will  remain  wide  at  the 
close  of  the  decade  of  progress.  There  will 
be  disorder  and  violence,  demagoguery  and 
subversion.  But  there  will  also  be  con- 
structive advance,  and  statesmanship. 

The  main  thing  for  us  to  remember  is  that 
there  lu-e  humbling  limitations  on  what  we 
can  do  to  help  In  so  turbulent  and  alien  a 
situation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ha%'c  made  two  con- 
structive suggestions.  The  ForeUjn  Re- 
lations Committee  must  come  to  the 
Senate  for  a  restoration  of  the  funds, 
and  it  must  also  Rive  the  Senate  a  rea- 
son for  restoring  the  funds.  These  are 
two  directions  to  which  I  Invite  the 
Senators  attention.  In  an  effort  to  give 
the  Senate  not  only  the  response  aa  to 
what  should  be  re.storcd.  but  also  a  rca- 
.son  for  restoring  the  funds. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  join  whole- 
heartedly with  the  Senator,  as  I  have  In 
the  past,  last  year  and  in  the  years  be- 
fore, in  the  encouragement  of  greater 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  our  aid  ad- 
ministration and  our  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress programs,  and  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  private  enterprise  as  a  vital  and 
absolutely  essential  part  of  this  total 
effort  that  we  are  making.  It  is  im- 
possible to  program  work  without  har- 
nessing and  bringing  into  the  program 
the  vast  contribution  and  the  human 
resources  and  the  material  re.sources 
that  come  from  our  private  enterprise 
economy. 

I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  such  an  en- 
deavor. We  have  been  working  on  this 
subject  for  months.  We  have  produced 
some  result,s.  but  we  need  the  coopera- 
tion of  governmental  .sources. 

The  Senators  point  is  well  taken,  and 
it  IS  well  made,  that  not  only  will  we 
need  to  restore  the  funds,  but  we  will 
need  policy  guidelines  along  the  lines  to 
which  the  Senator  made  reference,  in 
ternis  of  correlation  and  integration  of 
private  enterprise  activities  into  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

So  far  as  social  reforms  are  concerned, 
this  has  been  a  very  difficult  problem. 
There  has  been  considerable  debate  and 
discussion  as  to  whether  we  ought  to  pro- 
ceed forthwith  with  the  economic  basis, 
without  regard  t-o  social  reforms,  or 
whether  we  should  have  an  admixture. 
I  believe  that  a  certain  pragmatic  ap- 
proach needs  to  be  applied.  In  countries 
where  reforms  are  being  made  or  ought 
to  be  made,  where  there  is  a  need  for 
them,  a  greater  amount  of  programing 
should  be  had.  and  greater  attention 
paid  to  them.  In  other  countries,  where 
reforms  are  slow.  It  should  not  mean 
that  we  must  stop  economic  progress; 
nor  does  it  mean  that  we  must  punish 
people.  Rather,  what  we  ought  to  do  is 
view  the  situation  as  it  comes  up.     The 
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Congress  should  very  carefully  scrutinize 
what  is  going  on  in  each  country. 

These  are  policy  matters,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  deserve  most  careful  and  ma- 
ture attention.  However,  all  the  policy 
in  the  world  is  meaningless  if  plasma 
of  the  economic  bloodstream  is  cut  oCF  or 
reduced.  I  do  not  care  how  much  policy 
we  have,  how  much  programing  we 
have;  if  we  do  not  have  economic  re- 
sources to  put  that  policy  and  program- 
ing into  effect,  it  will  fail. 

We  have  made  plenty  of  mistakes  in 
our  foreign  aid  program.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  people  in  faraway  places.  We 
are  confronted  with  a  difficult  situa- 
tion. We  must  work  in  countries  where 
we  are  carrying  on  the  programs  of 
cooperation  with  officials  of  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  those  countries. 
We  are  frequently  hampered  by  laws, 
practices,  and  traditions  in  certain 
countries. 

However,  we  have  demonstrated  some 
results  in  countries,  for  example,  like 
Chile.  Colombia,  and  Venezuela.  Im- 
provements are  beginning  to  show  be- 
cause of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

This  program  is  only  2  years  old.  We 
cannot  remedy  200  years  of  abuse  and 
200  years  of  mismanagement  and  200 
years  of  exploitation  in  2  years.  It  took 
Us  one  year  to  establish  the  organiza- 
tion. It  too':  us  at  least  a  year  to  design 
the  organization.  Now.  after  a  little 
more  than  two  years,  starting  in  1961, 
we  are  told  by  some  to  get  ready  to  cut 
back  the  program,  because,  it  Is  said, 
it  does  not  work  well  enough.  I  thought 
Congress  was  critical  of  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  and  of  President  Ken- 
nedy also,  because  the  program  did  not 
go  far  enough  in  advance. 

I  heard  arguments  made  only  3  years 
ago  to  the  effect  that  we  had  to  plan 
for  at  least  5  years  in  advance,  that  we 
ought  to  make  commitments  for  5  years. 
Have  Senators  forgotten  that  former 
President  Eisenhower  recommended  to 
Congress  that  there  be  a  5-year  commit- 
ment under  the  development  loan  pro- 
gram? Have  Senators  forgotten  that 
President  Kennedy  Joined  in  the  same 
recommendation  ? 

There  was  no  partisanship  in  that 
program.  It  has  been  said  repeatedly 
that  if  a  business  institution  were  oper- 
ated on  a  1-year  basis,  as  Congress  had 
insisted  that  this  program  be  operated, 
it  would  automatically  go  bankrupt. 

We  have  tried  to  make  some  plans 
during  this  administration  and  during 
the  previous  administration,  at  Pimta 
del  Este  and  at  Bogota,  whereby  we  laid 
down  a  program  for  and  an  economic 
and  political  revival  in  Latin  America. 
It  was  a  far-reaching  program.  The 
problems  are  staggering.  The  need  is 
paramount.  We  said  that  we  would 
work  in  cooperation  with  our  neighbors 
and  partners  In  Latin  America  for  at 
least  10  years  Into  the  future.  We 
pointed  out  we  would  make  a  substan- 
tial contribution,  but  that  90  percent  of 
the  effort  and  90  percent  of  the  resources 
would  have  to  come  from  Latin  America. 
The  10  percent  that  we  would  put  into 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  In  the  form  of 
loans  or  technical  assistance  or  grants 
is  the  difference  between  success  and 
OIX 1000 


failure.  Any  man  who  has  operated  a 
business  knows  that  the  difference  be- 
tween solvency  and  insolvency  may  be 
only  a  matter  of  2  percent  in  the  profit 
margin,  or  5  percent  in  sales. 

We  are  faced  with  exactly  the  same 
situation  under  the  foreign  aid  program. 
If  we  reduce  it  drastically,  as  has  been 
suggested,  then  for  all  practical  purposes 
we  kill  it.  I  say  that  if  we  want  to  pro- 
tect the  American  taxpayer,  and  if  that 
is  the  only  interest  we  have,  without  re- 
gard to  the  future  of  America  in  the 
years  to  come,  then  we  might  consider 
cutting  out  the  whole  program.  I  say 
that  because  what  we  would  be  doing 
then  would  be  to  spend  a  little  more  than 
$3  billion.  If  the  policy  that  has  been 
advocated  in  the  other  body  is  followed, 
the  $3  billion  will  be  wasted.  The  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure  may 
very  well  be  in  the  amount  that  was  cut. 
I  am  not  going  to  take  a  lackadaisical 
attitude.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  as 
much  in  favor  of  effective  foreign  aid  as 
I  am  for  an  effective  defense  program. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  spend  money  to 
defend  the  security  of  tliis  Nation  with- 
out an  effective  foreign  aid  program. 
An  effective  foreign  aid  program  re- 
quires financial  commitment,  not  finan- 
cial finagling;  not  playing  reckless 
games,  with  respect  to  the  financing  of 
the  particular  projects  to  which  we  have 
given  our  honor — our  sacred  honor — said 
our  good  faith. 

I  ask  every  Member  of  Congress  to  re- 
member the  commitments  we  have  made 
to  our  friends  in  this  hemisphere  and 
elsewhere.  When  they  do.  I  think  we 
will  come  to  our  senses  in  the  Senate 
and  act  like  a  responsible  body,  people 
worthy  of  the  mantle  of  leadership. 


SETTLEMENT  OP  DISPUTE  BE- 
TWEEN RAILROAD  CARRIERS  AND 
THEIR  EMPLOYEES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  102)  to 
provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  labor 
dispute  between  certain  carriers  by  rail- 
road and  certain  of  their  employees. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
business  pending  before  the  Senate  is 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  102,  which  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
on  Friday,  the  report  having  been  made 
to  the  Senate  before  midnight  of  last  Fri- 
day. The  joint  resolution  concerns  a 
matter  which  has  been  in  the  minds  of 
many  Members  of  Congress,  the  public, 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  some  time. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
once  in  a  while  a  suggestion  has  been 
made  In  the  press  and  elsewhere  that 
perhaps  the  committees  involved,  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  might  have 
tackled  this  problem  prior  to  last  week. 
The  subject  was  under  consideration 
most  of  last  week  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

I  think  It  would  be  only  fair  to  say, 
on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  perhaps  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, both  Senate  and  House,  that  there 
was  a  tendency  to  hold  off.  as  It  were,  In 
deciding  what  to  do  about  this  problem, 
knowing  full  well  the  situation  Involved, 


in  the  hope  that  the  parties  concerned 
in  the  so-called  railroad  dispute  would 
come  to  an  agreement 

I  think  it  also  well  to  have  the  Record 
show  that  during  all  of  last  week  and  the 
week  before,  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  our  coun- 
terpart, were  in  constant  touch  with  the 
parties,  by  way  of  private  conferences, 
telephone  calls,  and  meetings.  On  last 
Wednesday,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  had  a  meeting  with  both  par- 
ties, the  meeting  lasting  5  hours.  Per- 
haps we  were  father  to  the  thought,  be- 
cause we  reluctantly  proceeded  by  legis- 
lative process  into  this  type  of  dispute, 
but  for  a  time  it  appeared  as  though 
there  might  be  some  hope  that  the  par- 
ties would  come  to  an  agreement  with 
respect  to  their  particular  difficulty.  We 
were  highly  conscious  of  the  deadline  set 
by  management,  which  will  be  12:01  a.m. 
Thursday,  August  29— this  week.  But 
we  also  know  that  there  is  nothing  par- 
ticularly sacred  about  that  exact  date; 
that  if  It  appears  that  progress  will  be 
made,  either  legislatively  or  among  the 
disputants  themselves,  or  in  both  ways, 
of  course  the  deadline  could  be  post- 
poned for  a  matter  of  days  or  for  a  time, 
so  that  we  might  ax;hieve  what  I  am  sure 
everyone  wishes  to  achieve — a  settlement. 

In  beginning  the  discussion  of  the 
joint  resolution  today,  I  direct  attention 
to  some  of  its  techrucal  aspects.  I  shall 
probably  go  into  more  detail  than  I 
usually  do  in  discussing  legislative  pro- 
posals, because  this  Is  a  highly  complex 
subject,  which  requires  that  the  record 
be  made  perfectly  clear. 

The  joint  resolution  relates  to  a  work 
rules  dispute  of  long  duration  between 
the  five  organizations  of  operating  rail- 
road employees  and  some  170  of  the  Na- 
tion's principal  railroads. 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  is 
to  forestall,  by  a  method  equitable  to 
both  parties,  a  nationwide  strike  In  op- 
position to  certain  work  rules  which  the 
carriers  propose  to  impose  at  12:01  a.m. 
Thursday,  August  29. 

Such  a  development  would  disrupt 
drastically  the  Nation's  Interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  paralyze  the  economy, 
throw  millions  of  nonparticipants  invol- 
untarily out  of  work,  impair  the  national 
defense,  and  have  adverse  and  probably 
disastrous  effects  on  the  public  health. 

The  reporting  of  the  joint  resolution,  I 
admit  candidly,  Is  an  unusual  action, 
compelled  by  unusual  circumstances.  It 
is  an  action  that  I  hope  will  never  have 
to  be  repeated,  an  action  warranted  only 
by  the  nature  of  the  emergency  which 
today  confronts  us — and  confronts  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

SECESS    TnrTTL   3   O'CIXXTK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  3  o'clock;  and  that 
at  that  time  the  distingaiished  Senator 
from  Washington,  chairman  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  once  again  be  al- 
lowed to  resume  the  floor. 
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Th«  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJeettoB.  tt  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAOlfUBON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  reeeM.  I  shall  resume  this  re- 
view of  the  fftcts  as  the  committee  sees 
them.  I  hope  many  Senators  will  listen 
to  it.  becauae  a  number  of  them  have 
asked  me  this  morning  about  some 
points.  I  feel  certain  that  the  explana- 
tion will  clear  up  any  uncertainties  which 
Senators  may  have. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  now  stands  In  recess  until  3 
o'clock,  at  which  time  the  Chair  will 
recognize  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

(At  1  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  until  3  o'clock  p.m. 
today.) 

At  3  o'cloek  p.m..  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled, when  called  to  order  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Brxwstxr  in  the  chair) . 


FURTHER  RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  reoees.  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair.      

The  PRE8IDZNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

At  3  o'cloek  and  58  minutes  pjn..  the 
Senate  reaawmbled.  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Brewster 
In  the  chair) . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clezka.  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4330)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Business 
Corporation  Act. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTE  BETWEEN 
RAILROAD  CARRIERS  AND  THEIR 
EMPLOYEES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  102)  to 
provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  labor 
dispute  between  certain  carriers  by  rail- 
road and  certain  of  their  employees. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Bi4r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

TiinWTIV    PSOGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
whether  he  proposes  to  keep  the  Senate 
In  session  late  tonight,  and  whether  there 
Is  a  likelihood  of  any  votes  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  session  will 
run  fairly  late.  Whether  or  not  there 
will  be  any  votes  remains  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair*  Without  objec- 
tion. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President.  I 
started  to  make  a  statement  regarding 
the  Joint  resolution  before  the  Senate, 
and  then  the  Senate  was  required  to  re- 
cess for  a  period  of  time  It  took  a  little 
longer  than  was  expected,  so  I  did  not 
get  very  far  in  my  sUtement.  For  the 
benefit  of  Senators  who  were  not  pres- 
ent, I  shall  begin  again.  It  will  add  only 
atx)ut  2  minutes  to  the  general  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  this  joint  resolution 
relates  to  a  work  rules  di.spute  of  long 
duration  between  five  organizations  of 
operating  railroad  employees  and  some 
170  of  the  Nation's  principal  railroads. 
The  purpose  of  the  resolution— in  the 
public  interest — is  to  forestall,  by  a 
method  we  hope  will  be  equitable  to  both 
parties,  a  nationwide  strike  in  opposi- 
tion to  certain  work  rules  which  the 
carriers  propose  to  Impose  at  12:01  a.m., 
Thursday. 

Such  a  development  would  disrupt 
drastically  the  Nation's  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  paralyze  the  economy, 
throw  millions  of  nonparticipants  invol- 
untarily out  of  work,  impair  the  national 
defense  and  have  adverse  and  possibly 
disastrous  effects  on  the  public  health. 

Submission  of  this  Joint  resolution.  I 
admit  candidly,  is  an  unusual  action,  an 
unusual  action  compelled  by  unusual 
circumstances. 

It  is  an  action  that  I  hope  and  pray 
will  never  have  to  be  repeated,  an  action 
warranted  only  by  the  nature  of  the 
emergency  which  today  confronts  us — 
and  confronts  the  Nation. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  up  against  the 
gun  in  an  hour  of  crisis. 

The  reason  why  we  are  against  the 
gun — or  two  guns  if  we  prefer — is  that 
the  adversary  parties  in  this  dispute  for 
nearly  4  years  have  been  adamant  and 
virtually  unyielding  in  their  demands  or 
in  their  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the 
opposing  party. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  criticism  of  either 
party  l)ecause  each  has  been  motivated 
by  conviction. 

Congress,  and  the  public  generally.  Is 
caught  in  the  crossfire. 

Although  during  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  each  party 
was  disposed  to  blame  its  adversary  for 
the  failure  to  reach  a  settlement,  neither 
I  nor  the  committee  propose  to  weigh 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  these  conten- 
tions. 

It  is  not  the  history  of  this  dispute, 
however  lengthy  and  involved,  which 
confronts  us. 

What  does  confront  us  Is  the  present 
reality  that  no  settlement  at  this  hour 
has  been  reached. 

The  Nation  cannot  afford  the  poten- 
tial effects  of  the  existing  Impasse  and 
its  threatened  aftermath. 

This  threatened  aftermath  Is  what 
has  compelled  the  committee  to  recom- 


mend passage  of  the  Joint  resolution, 
although  some  amendments  I  understand 
will  be  proposed  not  to  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  the  Joint  resolution  but  to  cer- 
tain procedures  therein  Involved. 

This  Joint  resolution  is  before  the 
Senate  because  the  committee  recog- 
nizes  and  is  keenly  aware  of  the  poten- 
tial impact  of  a  nationwide  railway 
strike,  and  for  no  other  reason. 

Such  a  strike  would  hurt  the  Nation, 
hurt  railway  management  whose  new 
work  rules  the  operating  unions  have  de- 
clared unacceptable,  and  hurt  the  oper- 
ating employees  who  are  using  a  historic 
economic  weapon — a  work  stoppage — to 
resist  these  work  rules. 

I  think  I  should  stress  right  now  that 
the  re.solution  before  the  Senate  does 
not  resolve  the  issues  in  this  dispute. 
It  does  not  affirm  or  reject  any  of  the 
work  rules  or  proposed  work  rules  In  dis- 
pute. 

Neither,  for  that  matter,  would  a 
strike  resolve  the  Issues.  Should  there 
be  a  strike  It  Is  still  a  fact  that  at  some 
time,  some  place,  the  opposing  parties 
would  have  to  sit  down  together  and 
negotiate  a  settlement. 

The  Committees  on  Commerce  of  the 
House  and  Senate  cannot  do  that.  Con- 
gress cannot  do  that.  The  resolution 
before  the  Senate  would  not  do  that.  It 
is  not  the  function  of  committees  of 
Congress  or  of  the  Congress  itself  to  re- 
solve disputes  between  management  and 
labor. 
And,  I  may  add,  it  never  should  be. 
What  the  resolution  does  is  set  up  a 
method  by  which  the  Issues  In  this  dis- 
pute may  be  resolved  by  representatives 
of  the  two  adversary  parties  plus  three 
public  representatives  whom  the  parties 
themselves  may,  if  they  wish  to  do  so, 
choose. 

Ultimately,  In  the  event  of  a  strike, 
the  competing  parties  would  have  to  get 
together  anyway  for  their  own  economic 
survival.  The  effect  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution Is  to  expedite  the  process. 

The  Joint  resolution  also  would  do 
this: 

It  would  prevent  the  Imposition  on  Au- 
gust 29  by  the  railroads  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  three  major  railway  con- 
ferences of  certain  work  rules  which  the 
operating  unions  consider  are  Intol- 
erable. 

It  would  prevent  the  operating  em- 
ployees of  these  railroads.  In  self-de- 
fense or  In  retaliation  of  these  work  rules, 
from  conducting  a  work  stoppage. 

It  protects  the  public  interest  from 
precipitate  action  by  either  of  the  ad- 
versary parties  in  the  dispute,  both  of 
whom  affect  and  are  affected  by  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  who.  for  that  reason, 
have  been  vested  with  certain  privileges 
by  the  Congress. 

These  are  facts  which  I  believe  may 
well  be  considered  In  connection  with 
this  resolution.  The  railroads,  as  stated 
by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Seventh 
Circuit,  in  a  recent  decision  bearing  di- 
rectly on  this  work  rules  dispute,  enjoy 
a  regulated  monopoly  In  their  field. 

This  has  been  the  tenor  of  nearly  all 
decisions  in  the  courts.  The  Railway 
Brotherhoods,  as  do  other  labor  organi- 
zations, enjoy  an  Immunity  from  the 
restrictions  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
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This  Joint  resolution  In  no  way  Im- 
pairs these  entitlements. 

There  are  other  things  that  the  Joint 
resolution  does  not  do. 

It  does  not  In  any  way  interfere  with 
the  general  right  of  Labor,  either  collec- 
tively or  Individually,  to  walk  off  the  job 
or  strike. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  railway 
strike  in  progress  now,  and  It  has  been  in 
progress  for  the  past  7  months.  It  la 
not  a  nationwide  shutdown.  It  does 
not  involve  a  nationwide  promulgation 
of  work  rules  repulsive  or  objectionable 
to  operating  railway  employees  on  whom 
they  would  be  imposed  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Distressing  as  this  strike  may  be  In  the 
area  served  by  this  railroad,  it  does  not 
constitute  yet  a  major  threat  to  com- 
merce, or  to  the  public  safety,  or  to  the 
national  economy  suid  welfare. 

The  joint  resolution  before  the  Senate 
has  no  application  to  other  organiza- 
tions of  railway  employees — 19  in  num- 
ber according  to  the  hearing  record — 
who  are  not  parties  to  this  work  rules 
dispute  and  who  are  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  nonope  rating  unions.  Nor 
does  it  apply  to  management  relations 
with  these  employees,  who  niunber  ap- 
proximately 500,000. 

In  the  event  of  a  strike  or  work  stop- 
page these  500,000  nonoperating  em- 
ployees as  well  as  the  200,000  operating 
employees  would  be  off  the  Job.  For  the 
500,000  this  unemployment  would  be  in- 
voluntary. 

The  joint  resolution  does  not  apply  to 
the  thousands  of  other  unions  through- 
out the  Nation — local,  national,  or  inter- 
national— nor  to  the  multiplicity  of  in- 
dustries and  enterprises  who  employ  their 
members.  If  they  have  differences  they 
must  resolve  them  on  their  own  throiigh 
collective  bargaining  procedures;  pro- 
cedures which  have  also  been  available 
to  railway  management  and  the  railway 
operating  unions  on  this  particular  mat- 
ter for  the  past  3  Vs.  years. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  one -shot  operation,  forced  upon  the 
Congress  and  its  committees  by  a 
singular  and  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, and  involving  parties  unique  in 
management-labor  relations  and  in 
their  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion as  attested  by  special  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress  in  the  past  in  their 
behalf,  such  as  the  railroad  8-hour  law 
and  Railway  Labor  Act. 

In  other  words.  Congress  has  acted  in 
this  field  on  other  occasions.  The  reso- 
lution does  not  and  will  not  set  a  prece- 
dent because  no  exact  parallel  circum- 
stance with  exact  parallel  impact  on  the 
Nation  should  arise — that  is  a  case  on  aU 
fours  with  this. 

This  I  wish  to  make  crystal  clear  to 
both  management  and  labor. 

Neither  I  nor  the  committee  can  con- 
ceive of  any  future  dispute  between  man- 
agement and  labor  which  might  Involve 
the  consideration  of  the  committee  or 
any  other  committee  of  the  Congress — 
that  is.  not  in  the  same  set  of  circum- 
stances. 

The  Congress  and  the  administration 
has  established  agencies,  boards,  and 
commissions  to  assist  In  mediation  of 


such  disputes.  I  emphasized  the  word 
"assist"  because  none  as  yet  has  the 
power  to  resolve  them. 

The  Commerce  Committee  has  not  me- 
diated this  dispute,  nor  has  it  undertaken 
to  do  so.  What  it  has  done  is  to  encour- 
age or  urge  the  adversary  parties  to  me- 
diate their  differences  among  themselves. 
The  pending  resolution  does  not  medi- 
ate, it  simply  proposes  a  medium,  the 
machinery,  by  which  the  differences  be- 
tween the  adversary  parties  may  be  re- 
solved and  largely  by  themselves. 

I  concede  that  the  action  which  the 
committee  has  taken  may  not  be  popular 
with  either  railroad  labor  or  railroad 
management.  This  should  not  be  the 
primary  concern  of  the  committee;  all 
factors  should  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. 

Each  of  these  parties  may  have  pre- 
ferred that  the  committee  take  a  posi- 
tion favorable  to  its  particular  interest, 
or  that  in  the  absence  of  such  a  position 
the  committee  would  have  referred  the 
matter  to  a  governmental  body  presumed 
favorable,  or  not  favorable,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  that  particular  interest. 
The  committee  did  neither. 
The  action  which  the  committee  did 
take  was  solely  in  the  public  Interest,  and 
not  In  the  interest  of  either  adversary 
party. 

This  should  be  ample  warning,  in  my 
opinion,  to  any  party  in  a  labor  dispute, 
that  it  cannot  advance  its  cause  by  seek- 
ing to  give  It  to  Congress. 

We  are  not  in  the  business  of  resolv- 
ing controversies  between  management 
and  labor,  and  we  are  not  going  into  this 
business — if  we  can  help  it. 

The  mediation  of  labor-management 
disputes  is  completely  foreign  to  respon- 
sibilities or  fimctions  of  Congress  under 
our  American  system,  and  should  re- 
main so. 

The  action  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  has  taken  in  this  instance — 
and  It  is  not  mediation — was  not  taken 
in  the  Interest  of  either  adversary  party, 
but  in  the  interest  of  a  third  and  invol- 
untary party  of  interest — the  general 
public. 

The  committee  considers  this  third  in- 
terest— the  public  interest,  or  it  might 
also  be  called  the  national  interest — 
paramount  to  the  interests  of  either  of 
the  adversary  parties  in  this  dispute. 

It  was  because  of  the  public  interest — 
not  the  interest  of  management  or  la- 
bor— that  the  railroad  8-hour  law 
was  enacted,  that  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
was  enacted,  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  was  enacted,  and  that 
many  other  acts  have  been  enacted 
which  may  on  their  face  have  appeared 
to  have  conferred  gains  on  distinctive 
segments  of  the  labor  force  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  on  industry. 

That  was  not  the  purpose  of  these  en- 
actments. The  primary  and  dominating 
purpose  that  these  laws  were  enacted 
was  the  conviction  of  Congress  that  they 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  general  pub- 
lic and  enhance  the  national  interest. 

The  pending  resolution,  therefore.  Is 
submitted  on  this  basis. 

Should  anyone  mistakenly  assume  the 
contrary,  the  committee  will  continue  to 
act.  as  it  has  acted  in  the  past,  in  what 
it  considers  the  public  interest. 


True,  much  of  the  legislation  which  ia 
referred  to  our  conunittee  has  to  do  with 
transportation — surface,  water,  air 
transportation. 

The  committee  has  had  long  experi- 
ence In  the  transportation  field.  It  has 
a  long  record  of  legislation  designed  to 
assist  the  various  modes  of  transporta- 
tion, including  rail  transportation. 

Much  of  this  legislation,  it  will  be 
agreed,  has  been  of  great  assistance  to 
transportation,  with  ancillary  benefits, 
both  to  management  and  labor. 

But  this  legislation  has  not  been  en- 
acted in  the  Interest  of  transportation 
management,  or  transportation  labor,  or 
the  transportation  industry  as  a  whole. 
They  have  been  enacted  in  the  interest 
of  the  whole  people,  in  that  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  because  the  health  of  the  trans- 
portation industry  and  its  management 
and  labor  is  important  to  the  economic 
and  social  health  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  the  threat 
that  this  health  might  be  impaired  by 
forces  within  the  industry  itself,  a  threat 
that  to  this  committee  and  to  all  of  us 
is  intolerable. 

The  public  interest  is  and  must  be 
F>aramount  to  the  Interest  of  either  of 
the  adversary  parties  in  labor -manage - 
;uent  disputes  while  at  the  same  time 
the  public  interest  demands  that  the 
rights  of  these  parties  to  peacefully  ad- 
just their  differences  be  preserved. 

Laws  providing  methods  for  such 
p)eaceable  adjustments  are  on  the  statute 
books. 

None  of  these  acts,  however,  have 
availed  to  avert  a  showdown  on  this 
pending  work  rules  dispute,  which  has 
now  dragged  along  for  almost  4  years. 

Efforts  of  Presidential  conunissions 
during  two  administrations,  and  of 
boards,  committees,  and  other  instru- 
mentalities of  the  executive  branch 
which  have  or  have  had  a  direct  respon- 
sibility of  seeking  to  mediate  differences 
between  the  two  adverse  parties,  have 
not  averted  this  showdown. 

Efforts  of  the  five  operating  organiza- 
tions to  prevent,  by  appeal  to  the  courts, 
Imposition  to  them  of  the  distasteful 
work  rules  by  management,  have  been 
unsuccessful. 

Efforts  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce throughout  the  time  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  102  has  been  before  it, 
to  encourage  the  adversary  parties  to 
resolve  their  differences  through  free 
negotiations  and  collective  bargaining, 
have  been  equally  abortive. 

I  suggest  at  this  point  that  many 
members  of  the  committee,  sometimes 
as  Individuals,  sometimes  as  a  group, 
sometimes  collectively,  in  the  past  few 
days  and  the  past  few  weeks,  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  hearings,  and  during 
the  course  of  these  negotiations,  have 
been  in  constant  touch,  almost  day  and 
night,  with  the  parties  involved — ^not 
necessarily  meeting  as  a  group,  but,  in 
some  cases,  with  their  attorneys  and 
counsel,  with  members  of  other  unions 
Involved  In  railroad  transportation,  with 
management  and  their  attorneys,  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  with  members 
of  the  Labor  Department,  with  the  ad- 
ministration, and  with  everyone  else 
involved,  including   the  public,  in  the 
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hope  that  w«  mlcht  be  able  to  be  helpful 
in  seeing  this  dispute  settled.  But  all 
those  efforts  have  been  ot  no  avail. 

So  we  have  come  now  to  a  situation 
which  one  witness  at  the  hearings  de- 
scribed as  "an  Irresistible  force  meeting 
an  Immovable  object." 

Only  Congress,  it  appears,  has  the 
power  to  eorrect  this  Impasse,  and  to 
move  the  iwrtles  in  conflict  toward  a  fair 
and  ffidthful  settlement  of  their  differ- 
ences. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  to  achieve  this 
result  without  reporting  the  pending  res- 
olution to  the  Senate. 

There  was  no  dragging  in  the  Senate 
committee  on  this  matter.  There  was. 
I  must  confess,  an  overriding  reluctance 
for  Congress  to  enter  into  this  dispute, 
and  there  was  sometimes  a  too  optimistic 
remaining  hope  that  something  would 
happen  and  we  would  not  be  required  to 
act. 

Prior  to  that  the  administration  had 
made  every  effort  to  avoid  having  to  re- 
sort to  an  llth-hour  legislative  proposal. 

This  proposal,  in  the  form  of  a  draft 
joint  resolution,  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  July  22  and  referred  to  the 
Commerce  Committee. 

At  that  time  notices  had  been  given 
by  the  conferences  of  the  carriers  that 
on  July  29.  or  7  days  thereafter,  they 
woxild  impose  certain  work  rules  on  the 
brotherhoods  and  unions  which  would  be 
affected,  and  the  latter  had  made  public 
their  determination  that  if  this  were 
done  they  would  immediately  embark  on 
a  general  and  nationwide  work  stoppage. 

That  means  that  the  brotherhoods  had 
served  such  notice. 

Senator  Pastosk,  as  acting  chairman 
of  the  committee  during  my  absence  due 
to  illness.  Immediately  scheduled  hear- 
ings for  July  23,  and  for  every  day  there- 
after except  the  following  Sunday,  until 
and  Including  August  1. 

Because  other  matters  had  been  sched- 
uled before  it — very  Important  and  sensi- 
tive matters — the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  the  committee  had  to  work 
on  this  subject.  They  did  not  complain, 
and  I  am  not  suggesting  this  as  a  matter 
of  complaint,  but  they  had  to  work  on 
this  subject,  because  it  came  to  them  at 
this  time.  I  mention  this  fact  to  show 
how  the  committee  immediately  reacted 
to  the  necessities  of  the  situation  in  view 
of  the  work  the  committee  was  con- 
fronted with.  Many  times  hearings  were 
held  at  night,  sometimes  as  late  as  mid- 
night, and  many  times  committee  mem- 
bers were  in  telephone  communication 
and  in  meetings  with  the  parties  in- 
volved, in  the  hope  that  something  would 
happen. 

Many  of  these  hearings  were  by  neces- 
sity held  at  night,  and  the  committee  put 
in  14  to  17  hours  each  day  in  their  en- 
deavors to  have  the  adversary  parties  re- 
solve their  differences,  to  receive  their 
testimony,  and  to  attend  to  their  other 
duties,  including  consideration  of  other 
important  legislation  pending  before  our 
committee. 

It  was  through  the  energetic  work  of 
this  committee  and  its  counterpart  in 
the  House,  I  may  add,  that  the  deadline 
for  imposition  of  the  proposed  new  work 


rules  was  postponed  for  30  days  or  until 
the  29th  of  this  month. 

That  is  at  12  01  a.m.  on  Wednesday 
night.  I  do  not  know  whether  at  the 
time  it  was  considered  that  Wednesday 
would  also  be  a  busy  day  around  tiie 
Capitol.  The  date  could  have  been  made 
the  30th  or  31st  of  July.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  present  situation  was  taken 
into  consideration.  However,  they  did 
agree  to  postpone  the  date  which  they 
had  themselves  at  first  set. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  praise  too 
highly  the  brilliant  and  expeditious  man- 
ner in  which  my  dustinguLshed  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore)  con- 
ducted these  involved  and  strenuous 
hearings. 

And  I  would  be  remiss  also,  if  I  did 
not,  with  Kreat  pride,  commend  every 
member  of  the  committee,  irrespective  of 
his  party  aflflliation.  for  his  earnest  at- 
tention to  the  problem  and  for  his 
searching  but  objective  questioning  of 
witnesses  during  the  long  and  arduous 
hours  of  testimony. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  tht  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton),  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  conmiittee. 
I  must  say  I  do  not  know  of  any  time 
during  all  the  conferences  and  debates, 
all  the  meetings,  and  all  the  hearings, 
when  there  was  not  the  best  cooperation 
on  both  sides  of  the  committee.  The 
problem  of  partisanship,  on  the  question 
of  meeting  the  objective  before  us,  did 
not  exist. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  record  should  be 
made  clear  at  this  point  with  respect  to 
what  the  chairman  has  said.  I  notice 
from  the  report  which  has  been  filed  by 
the  committee  that  additional  views 
have  been  added.  The  views  are  ex- 
pressed by  eight  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  Is  one  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  committee.  Anyone  reading  the 
report  might  be  somewhat  misled  as  to 
what  transpired  at  the  meeting.  I  t)e- 
lleve  the  record  ought  to  he  made 
abundantly  clear  in  that  respect.  It  in- 
volves some  of  us  who  have  been  rather 
conscientious  in  trying  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  to  this  very  knotty  problem. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  area  within 
which  to  labor.  I  remind  Senators  that 
all  parties  who  have  appeared  before  our 
committee  should  t)e  congratulated  and 
commended  for  their  frankness  and  hon- 
esty of  purpose.  We  face  an  Issue  which 
Involves  the  livelihood  of  a  great  num- 
l>er  of  people.  When  a  man  Is  told  that 
his  job  will  be  done  away  with,  It  Is  not 
easy  to  reconcile  such  a  situation  In  one's 
mind.  We  must  consider  the  delicacy 
and  sensitivity  of  the  situation. 

In  the  other  hand,  we  must  realize 
that  the  carriers  have  their  problems. 
In  some  Instances  their  economics  are 
not  exactly  as  they  would  like  them  to 
be.  If  they  feel  that  certain  jobs  are  un- 
necessary, they  have  a  perfect  right  to 
say  so  and  to  see  what  can  be  done  at>out 
elimination  of  those  jobs. 

Therefore,  no  matter  how  we  look  at 
the  situation,  we  were  faced  by  a  very 
sensitive  area  within  which  to  operate, 
and  our  work  was  not  easy. 


However,  we  had  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion from  all  sides,  and  had  fine  coopera< 
tlon  from  all  members  of  the  committee 
on  both  sides. 

However,  the  question  that  I  should 
like  to  direct  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  this:  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  measure  before  the  Sen- 
ate, in  its  present  form,  with  subsection 
lb)  of  section  6.  and  section  5,  as  writ- 
ten in  the  joint  resolution,  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  all  members  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  as  I  remem- 
ber, the  committee  was  working  very 
late,  and  all  of  us  were  looking  at  the 
clock,  on  Piiday.  The  committee  was  in 
complete  agreement  that  the  joint  res- 
olution should  be  reported. 

A  certain  question  was  raised  by  one 
or  two  members  of  the  committee,  to  this 
effect:  "We  want  to  get  the  joint  resolu- 
tion on  its  way.  We  agree  with  Its  objec- 
tives. However,  we  want  to  know 
whether  this  will  bind  us  not  to  pre- 
sent some  other  views  on  some  of  the 
very  sensitive  problems."  That  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  re- 
ferred to. 

I  said.  "That  is  always  the  prerogative 
of  the  members  of  a  committee." 

However,  the  overriding  objective  of 
the  committee  was  to  get  busy  on  this 
subject. 

The  only  real  objection  in  committee 
was  what  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land pointed  out.  In  committee  we 
placed  ourselves  in  a  position  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
find  themselves,  by  developing  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  some  of  the  pro- 
cedures that  were  involved.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  absolutely 
correct.  I  pwlnted  out  that  it  was  the 
prerogative  of  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  express  other  views.  We  did 
not  attempt,  as  is  normally  the  situation, 
to  write  the  report  of  the  committee  and 
have  it  read  by  the  members  so  that  com- 
mittee members  could  write  minority 
views,  which  could  be  read,  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  certain  changes.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  has  that  preroga- 
tive. Over  the  weekend  certain  mem- 
bers decided  that  they  had  different 
views  on  one  jxjint  which  we  were  dis- 
cussing. However,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  member  of  the  commitee  was  in  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  necessity  of  ap- 
proaching this  subject  with  a  committee 
resolution,  with  the  prospect  that  on  the 
Senate  floor  certain  other  views  would  be 
expressed,  and  i)erhaps  amendments 
would  be  offered. 

Mr   PASTORE.    I  want  the  record  to 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  that  a  fair 
statement? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  believe  it  Is  a  fair 
response.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  additional 
views  were  written  after  the  committee 
had  adjourned? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  that  all  members 
of  the  committee  were  not  shown  the 
additional  views  l)efore  they  were  sent 
to  the  printer. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words.  I 
wish  It  to  be  clearly  understood  that  no 
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one  should  reach  the  conclusion,  by 
reading  the  eight  names  on  the  last  page, 
that  if  there  had  been  one  more  who  had 
agreed  to  the  additional  views  the  pro- 
posed legislation  now  before  us  would 
have  been  defeated.  That  is  not  the 
ca.>^e.  I  wish  the  record  to  be  clear  that, 
so  far  as  the  joint  resolution  is  concerned. 
a  vote  was  taken  by  all  members  of  the 
committee,  and  everyone  voted  to  report 
the  joint  resolution  to  the  Senate,  re- 
gardless of  what  they  did  after  the  com- 
mittee adjourned.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  With  the  excep- 
tion that  before  the  vote  was  taken — ^no 
record  vote  was  taken — members  asked 
if  they  would  be  able  to  submit  addi- 
tional views.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  correct.  Afterwards,  they  got 
after  them.  Some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  not  presesnt.  and  some  of 
them  had  left  proxies,  but  I  did  not  be- 
lieve I  should  vote  two  proxies  that  I 
had,  because  I  did  not  know  whether  the 
Senators  who  had  left  the  proxies  with 
me  knew  what  had  transpired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that,  but  I 
repeat  my  question.  The  record  must 
be  clear.  Certain  peoples  are  going 
around  the  halls  of  the  Capitol  saying 
that  if  one  more  member  of  that  com- 
mittee had  joined  in  the  additional 
views,  the  pending  proposed  legislation 
would  have  been  defeated.  That  is  not 
the  case.  The  joint  resolution  was  re- 
ported imanimously  by  every  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  With  that  one  ex- 
ception. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  members  would 
be  permitted  to  write  additional  views. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  no  Senator  who 
wrote  additional  views  voted  against  re- 
porting the  joint  resolution  as  written. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 
The  necessity  for  doing  so  is,  I  think,  ob- 
vious to  every  Senator. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  sure  the  chair- 
man would  not  want  to  let  stand  in  the 
Record  his  own  inadvertent  words  just  as 
they  were  spoken.  The  chairman  said, 
"Of  course.  It  is  true  that  after  the  com- 
mittee adjourned,  they  got  after  them." 
I  wonder  who  got  after  whom.  Will  the 
chairman  explain  that? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  I  said  that,  I  did 
not  mean  it.  What  I  meant  was  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  decided  they 
would  report  this  proposal.  I  did  not 
discuss  it.  We  were  necessarily  rushed. 
But  I  did  not  mean  that  anyone  "got 
after  them."  I  think  the  views  they  have 
been  expressing  have  been  expressed  by 
these  particular  Senators  time  and  time 
again  in  the  hearings,  in  the  committee. 
and  elsewhere.  I  mentioned  it,  and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]  did  also.  I  hope  no  one 
will  go  around  the  halls  impugning  the 
motives  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  No  one  has  more  integrity  than 
he  has.  as  I  am  sure  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  would  agree. 

I.  too.  wish  to  say  something  about  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  EHiring  the  hear- 
ings and  after  they  had  been  concluded. 


up  to  the  past  weekend,  the  committee. 
including  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing members  of  both  parties,  in  close  and 
sympathetic  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  encourage  the  representatives 
of  railway  management  and  labor  to  re- 
solve their  differences.  Foremost  in  this 
effort  was  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Hon. 
W.  Willard  Wirtz. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings.  Sec- 
retary Wirtz  arranged  many  meetings, 
many  of  them  after  the  Senate  hearings 
had  concluded  late  at  night,  between  the 
two  groups  of  negotiators. 

Such  meetings  continued  after  the 
hearings  had  been  concluded,  and  fre- 
quently continued,  on  his  part,  with 
members  of  the  conmiittee  not  present, 
until  the  wee  morning  hours.  I  know 
that  to  be  so,  because  at  the  conclusion 
of  such  meetings,  following  my  return 
to  Washington,  the  good  Secretary 
would  call  me,  sometimes  at  midnight, 
sometimes  later,  to  report  such  progress 
as  might  apparently  have  been  made,  or 
the  lack  of  progress  on  the  frequent 
occasions  when  there  was  none.  Many 
times  we  received  calls  stating  the  prog- 
ress, if  any;  or  telling  us  what  might  be 
done;  or  who  else  could  be  reached;  in 
the  hope  that  this  problem  could  be 
settled. 

I  doubt  whether  at  any  time  In  the 
history  of  the  Nation  any  man  has  en- 
dured such  long  and  strenuous  toil  in 
attempting  to  bring  about  a  settlement 
of  a  management-labor  dispute,  and 
with  such  dedication  and  enduring  pa- 
tience as  that  demonstrated  by  Secretary 
Wirtz.  Pew  of  us  would  have  had  the 
endurance  to  stand  up  under  such  an 
extended  and  frustrating  ordeal — and 
"frustrating"  is  the  proper  term.  Some- 
times the  indications  were  that  headway 
was  being  made;  at  other  times  the  re- 
verse was  true.  Meanwhile,  the  com- 
mittee, Congress,  and  the  Nation  are 
aware  of  the  deadline  which  confronts 
the  Nation  if  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
carry  out  their  intentions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  true  that 
during  the  course  of  the  negotiations  the 
majority  leader  on  at  least  five,  possibly 
six.  occasions  held  meetings  in  his  o£Qce, 
meetings  which  were  attended  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnttson]  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore], 
who  for  much  of  the  time  was  acting 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  with 
other  interested  Senators;  and  that  at 
those  times  various  proposals  were  ad- 
vanced seeking  to  bring  about  an  accom- 
modation of  the  parties,  seeking  to  bring 
about  an  equitable  settlement  of  the 
dispute,  and  thereby  avoid  the  necessity 
of  legislation?  Is  not  that  a  correct 
statement? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Not  only  is  that  a 
correct  statement;  but  the  majority 
leader  also  held  conferences  and  worked 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  I  am  sure 
the  majority  leader  talked  vdth  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  themselves.    Most 


of  the  members  of  the  committee  have 
done  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  I  must  state 
for  the  record  that  I  tried  to  keep  the 
meetings  unpublicized  and  private,  away 
from  the  press,  the  television,  and  the 
representatives  of  both  sides  to  the  dis- 
pute, because  they  were  not  in  attend- 
ance at  those  meetings.  It  was  a  prob- 
lem with  which  the  Congress  was  con- 
fronted, and  to  which  a  solution  had  to 
be  found,  if  the  parties  themselves  did 
not  agree  to  some  sort  of  settlement. 

So  far  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  concerned,  he 
never  missed  a  meeting;  he  was  always 
on  the  lookout  for  a  possible  settlement. 
He  worked  long  hours  and  tried  to  do 
the  best  he  could. 

Speaking  of  the  unanimous  vote  by 
which  the  joint  resolution  was  reported 
from  committee,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  after  the  vote  on  the  joint  reso- 
lution, left  the  city  and  did  not  know 
about  the  so-called  9-to-8  division  until 
he  returned  this  morning. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  like  the  con- 
notation "left  the  city."  I  went  home. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  stand  corrected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  that  one  thing  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  did  not  do 
was  to  get  on  his  knees  and  beg  both 
sides  to  resolve  their  differences  through 
the  process  of  collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  us  face  the  fact: 
These  were  the  issues  that  were  pending 
as  of  November  2,  1959.  Many  issues 
have  arisen  since  then,  and  many  more 
will  arise  in  the  future. 

The  carriers  will  have  to  live  with  the 
brotherhoods.  I  am  saying  this  because 
they  are  decorating  our  galleries  today. 
The  brotherhoods  will  have  to  live  with 
the  carriers.  Sooner  or  later  they  will 
begin  to  look  in  one  another's  eyes.  The 
sooner  they  begin  to  look  in  one  another's 
eyes,  the  sooner  they  will  begin  to  bring 
about  a  better  imderstanding  between 
themselves,  the  better  off  Congress  will 
be,  the  better  off  the  country  will  be, 
and  the  better  off  management  and 
labor  will  be  in  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads; because  this  Is  the  beginning  of 
nothing.  This  proposal  will  merely  re- 
solve questions  which  up  to  this  time 
have  been  insoluble — and  I  can  under- 
stand why:  because  they  are  intricate, 
complex,  and  involve  the  bread  and  but- 
ter of  workers. 

But  let  no  one  make  a  mistake:  The 
ultimate  answer  to  this  problem  is  col- 
lective bargaining.  The  sooner  the 
parties  themselves  come  to  an  under- 
standing, the  better  off  everyone  will  be. 

This  is  the  only  speech  I  shall  make 
on  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  further 
yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Before  I  yield,  I 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
that  he  does  not  go  quite  far  enough. 
This  is  the  first  time,  in  a  major  way, 
that  we  have  been  confronted  with  a 
situation  such  as  this,  relating  to  what 
we  like  to  term  general  automation.    It 
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is  the  same  kind  of  dispute  that  Involved 
the  airlines.  In  a  minor  way.  with  the 
fllCht  engineers.  It  Is  the  same  kind  of 
dispute  as  will  evolve  from  mai.y  prob- 
lems on  the  water  front  and  many  prob- 
lems in  all  other  forms  of  transportation. 
This  Is  what  makes  the  present  problem 
so  difScult.  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  points  out.  I  am  seeking  to  recite 
for  the  record  the  chronological  facts, 
not  to  get  Into  other  matters.  It  is  a 
diillciilt  responsibility  for  anyone  who 
represents  a  labor  group  to  go  back  to 
his  people  and  say.  not  that  he  negotiated 
with  respect  to  normal  labor  matters,  as 
to  which  there  are  historic  procedures, 
but  with  respect  to  something  to  which 
that  sort  of  procedure  no  longer  applies. 
What  is  happening  now  is  comparatively 
new.  A  labor  negotiator  does  not  want 
to  go  back  to  his  people  and  say.  "I  ne- 
gotiated so  that  10,000  or  15,000  of  you 
will  lose  your  Jobs."  This  is  something 
new:  I  feel  certain  it  will  occur  over 
and  over  again  In  the  transportation  in- 
dustry in  the  next  4  or  5  years. 

I  heartily  agree  with  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  has  said.  I  would 
go  further  In  this  field. 
I  jrleld  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  should  be 
brought  out  now  that  the  Senate  has  be- 
fore It  a  Joint  resolution.  At  the  meet- 
ings which  were  called  by  the  ma- 
jority leader,  in  addition  to  the  presence 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  [Mr.  Magitdson]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee [Mr.  PiSTOREl,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
another  Senator  was  in  constant  attend- 
ance— the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsi],  who,  in  my 
opinion,  has  one  of  the  best  minds  in  the 
country  in  matters  involving  labor  and 
who  has,  over  the  years,  made  many 
sound  contributions  to  the  betterment  of 
labor  In  this  country.  I  wish  to  say  to  all 
of  them  that  even  though  the  plan  I  sug- 
gested did  not  meet  with  their  approval, 
because  of  conditions  over  which  they 
had  no  control,  and  although  the  plan 
which  we  thought  had  met  with  approval 
on  Wednesday  or  Thursday  of  last  week 
did  not  come  to  fruition,  nevertheless  we 
did  try — and  I  am  not  saying  this  defen- 
sively— to  arrtve  at  an  equitable  area 
wherein  agreement  could  be  reached. 

When  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  used  the  word  "automa- 
Uon."  he  put  his  finger  on  the  biggest  dif- 
ficulty which  the  rail  Industry  and  other 
segments  of  the  economy  face  today. 

Let  me  point  out,  for  the  record,  that 
the  day  after  the  President  sent  us  his 
message  and  his  proposal  on  the  rail  dis- 
pute, the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morsx]  Introduced  a  Joint  resolution 
seeking  to  bring  about  a  congressional 
study  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  auto- 
mation, to  the  end  that,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, in  advance  rather  than  at  the  end. 
as  seems  to  be  the  case  at  the  present 
time.  I  believe  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrs] 
Joined  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  the 
introduction  of  that  Joint  resolution  at 
that  time.  I  think  the  record  should  be 
made  clear. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  tmm  Oregon,  who  knows  a  great 


deal  about  labor  procedures,  has  done  a 
miraculous  Job  and  a  dedicated  Job  in 
some  of  these  labor  problems;  and  I  am 
sure  we  all  agree  that  the  basis  of  this 
dlfBculty  Is  a  problem  that  Is  going  to 
plague  our  economy.  It  is  the  problem 
of  labor-management  relations.  In  my 
own  opinion — although  of  course  it  al- 
ways is  easy  to  look  back  and  be  a  Mon- 
day-morning quarterback — one  of  the 
faults  of  management  in  this  case  has 
been,  rightly  or  wrongly — I  do  not  know 
the  reasons;  they  may  be  justifiable — 
that  management  has  let  this  problem 
drag  on  for  many  years,  whereas  prob- 
ably at  the  time  when  the  first  die.sel 
engine  began  to  run  on  the  railroads, 
management  should  have  started  then  to 
do  something  about  the  future. 

This  is  a  serious  problem.  Tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  pointed  it  out  many 
times.  Let  me  say  I  think  we  have  tx^en 
far  behind  in  thinking  about  it;  we 
should  have  t)een  thinking  about  it  a 
long  time  ago. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair ) .  Does  the  S€'nator 
from  Washington  yield  to  tiie  Senator 
from  Oregon? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  brief.  At  this  time,  I  wish  to  make 
two  points.  Later,  I  shall  speak  at 
length. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  management 
of  the  railway  industry  has  been  raising 
these  Issues  for  years,  in  one  emergency 
board  after  another,  and  has  been  trying 
to  get  some  understanding  reached  by 
bargaining.  So  I  wish  to  file  that  caveat 
quickly,  because  it  does  not  follow  that 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  engage  in  col- 
lective bargaining.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  collective  bargaining  in 
this  Industry,  and  it  has  not  been  a  one- 
way street  at  all. 

Second.  I  wish  to  announce  that  soon 
I  shall  make  an  attempt  to  have  the 
Senate  reject  the  committee's  proposal, 
which  I  think  unsound.  In  doing  so,  I 
shall  follow  two  procedures.  First,  I 
shall,  in  due  course  of  time,  offer  the 
President's  proposal,  as  modified  by  an 
amendment  calling  for  the  appointment 
of  a  seven-man  board — two  from  the 
carriers;  two  from  the  brotherhoods; 
and  three  to  l>e  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. In  case  the  parties  cannot  agree  on 
the  three  arbitrators,  or  any  number  of 
the  three;  and  the  amendment  will  pro- 
vide that  the  board  is  to  function  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
Is  to  submit  Its  recommendations  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  for 
acceptance  or  modification  and  promul- 
gaUon.  That  will  keep  the  handling  of 
the  case  clearly  within  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  to  which  the 
Congress  has  on  various  occasions  by  leg- 
islation assigned  specific  duties,  not  the 
least  of  which  has  been  the  Washington 
agreement  which  has  given  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  consider- 
able jurisdiction  over  job  security. 

If  we  fail  in  that — although  I  do  not 
think  we  shall — I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  which 


will  not  provide  for  any  compulsory  ar- 
bitration whatsoever. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  told  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  Involved  in  this  case  that  that 
was  his  intention;  and  I  think  it  is  well 
that  now  he  has  told  all  Senators  of  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  finish 
these  introductory  remarks.  They  are 
not  very  long.  I  merely  wi.sh  to  state 
the  facts  for  the  record  In  chronologi- 
cal order,  so  the  record  will  show  clearly 
many  of  the  procedures  involved  and 
what  the  joint  resolution  will  or  will 
not  do. 

Mr.  President,  at  times  there  were  in- 
dications that  some  headway  was  l>eing 
made;  at  other  times  that  the  reverse 
was  true.  Meanwhile,  the  committee, 
the  Congress,  and  the  Nation  have  been 
approachinc:  another  deadline  which,  if 
the  parties  to  this  dispute  carry  out  their 
intentions,  wiil  be  disastrous  to  the 
Nation. 

The  proportions  of  this  disaster  have 
been  estimated  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  other  departments  of  the 
Government  in  a  report  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  committee. 

I  shall  not  burden  the  Record  with  the 
complete  report  entitled  "Impact  of  a 
Nationwide  Railroad  Shutdown";  but  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  citing  some  of 
the  repercussions  which  the  threatened 
strike  would  have  on  the  Nation  and  on 
its  citizens.  This  is  why  we  talk  so 
much — and  rightly  so — about  the  public 
interest. 

A  work  stoppage  on  our  Nation's  rail- 
roads would  directly  affect  not  only  the 
200,000  members  of  the  five  operating 
brotherhoods,  but  also  the  500,000  non- 
operating  railway  employees.  Rapidly, 
as  transportation  services  for  producers 
who  use  the  rails  would  cease,  these  pro- 
ducing industries  would  be  forced  to 
close,  lay  oCT,  or  curtail  employment. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  esti- 
mates that  a  rail  strike  of  1  month's  du- 
ration would  find  6  4  million  citizens  out 
of  work,  in  addition  to  the  700,000  now 
employed  by  the  railroads. 

Agricultural  producers  would  be  among 
the  first  to  suffer.  I  remind  all  who  live 
out  West  that  this  is  the  beginning  of 
the  harvesting  of  the  crops  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  crops — particularly  in  the 
Rreat  producing  grain  areas.  The  ab- 
sence of  refrigerator  cars,  or  "reefers," 
would  compel  a  loss  of  fruit  and  vege- 
table crops,  as  well  as  a  loss  of  other 
perishables,  including  meat  and  fish. 
Some  packing  plants,  we  are  told,  would 
be  forced  immediately  to  shut  down. 

Grains  and  sugarbeets.  being  harvested 
now,  could  not  be  moved.  Heavy  indus- 
trial products  would  cease  to  move.  Our 
ports,  dependent  largely  on  rail  connec- 
tions for  both  exports  and  imports,  would 
suffer  drastically. 

Coal  mines,  virtually  completely  de- 
pendent on  rail  haul,  would  be  forced 
almost  immediately  to  shut  down,  thus 
aggravating  the  unemployment  in  areas 
already  depressed.  Metal  mining  would 
be  similarly  disrupted. 

The  movement  of  chemicals  and  liquid 
fuels  which  move  by  tank  car  would  be 
terminated  abruptly. 
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Lumber  and  steel  are  largely  trans- 
ported by  rail;  and  not  only  would  a 
strike  drastically  affect  our  steel  and 
lumber  mills,  but  construction  would  be 
directly  or  indirectly  affected. 

A  work  stoppage  on  our  railroads 
would  immediately  burden  local  com- 
munities, rural  areas,  cities,  counties. 
States,  and  regions  with  a  multiplicity 
of  problems. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  esti- 
mates that  not  more  than  one-eighth  of 
the  goods  which  normally  move  by  rail 
could  be  diverted  to  truck  lines  or  barges. 
for  the  reason  that  many  of  these  serv- 
ices are  now  operating  almost  to  capac- 
ity— carrying,  as  they  do,  many  of  our 
products. 

The  E>efense  Department  estimates 
that  30  percent  of  the  traffic  normally 
routed  via  railroad  could  not  be  diverted 
to  trucks,  barges,  or  aircraft,  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  products  involved. 

The  Health  Department  reports  that 
in  most  cities  only  medical  supplies  In 
inventory  are  maintained  to  supply  their 
needs  for  30  to  60  days,  and  also  predicts 
health  hazards  from  the  deterioration 
of  perishable  foods  in  transit — although 
I  must  say,  in  all  fairness,  that  both 
sides  have  intimated  that  the  problem 
of  medical  supplies  and  other  matters 
such  as  necessary  food  supplies,  would 
be  worked  out. 

The  scarcity  of  products  will  inevitably 
force  up  prices,  of  course,  and  at  a  time 
when  more  than  15  percent  of  our  work 
force  will  be  unemployed ;  and  this  would 
create  the  highest  percentage  of  unem- 
ployment since  the  prewar  depression 
years. 

If  there  is  a  strike,  the  public  is  going 
to  be  hurt  badly;  the  railroads  are  go- 
ing to  be  hurt;  the  unions  affected  by 
this  dispute  are  going  to  be  hurt. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  told  the  com- 
mittee that  "we.  the  public,  are  going  to 
get  hurt  worse  by  a  strike  or  stoppage 
than  either  of  the  parties  are,"  but  added 
that  he  thought  either  of  the  parties 
could  stand  a  strike  longer  than  the 
public. 

The  committee,  in  seeking  a  solution, 
did  not  accept  the  administration  pro- 
posal that  the  issues  in  controversy  be 
referred  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  members  agreed  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Brotherhoods 
that  the  ICC  was  not  the  appropriate 
agency  to  seek  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment, and  the  same  objection.  In  my 
opinion,  would  apply  to  referring  this 
dispute  to  any  other  existing  agency  in 
the  executive  branch. 

The  members  of  the  committee  also 
generally  agreed  that  there  should  not  be 
established  a  precedent  of  referring  such 
a  dispute  to  a  Government  agency. 
Other  disputes  might  follow. 

The  committee  likewise  rejected  sug- 
gestions by  witnesses  that  Congress  It- 
self, through  its  standing  committees  or 
a  joint  committee,  undertake  to  resolve 
this  issue. 

Congressional  committees  are  not 
equipped  to  make  such  determinations. 
nor  are  they  prepared  to  embrace  such 
unprecedented  functions  as  weighing  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  labor-management 
disputes.  Nowhere  In  the  Constitution 
does  Congress  have  such  power  nor  any 


power  to  settle  private  differences  be- 
tween individual  private  groups  and  in- 
dustries. 

The  responsibility  of  Congress  is 
again — and  I  am  reiterating — the  public 
Interest. 

In  the  public  interest,  it  is  true,  Con- 
gress has  set  up  agencies  and  commis- 
sions, not  to  regulate  wages,  hovirs  or 
working  conditions,  but  to  assist  labor 
and  management  to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences wherever  such  differences  may 
exist. 

What  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
has  done  in  this  present  crisis  is  to  pro- 
pose the  establishment  of  an  arbitration 
board  to  consist  of  seven  persons.  It 
would  be  set  up  similar  to  the  plan 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]. 

Each  of  the  adversary  parties  in  this 
dispute,  the  carriers  and  the  labor  orga- 
nizations, would  designate  two  persons  to 
serve  as  members  of  this  arbitration 
board.  The  four  members  so  chosen 
would  then  designate  three  additional 
members.  This  could  be  done  by  agree- 
ment among  themselves  on  who  the  three 
additional  members  of  the  board  would 
be.  Should  the  members  chosen  by  the 
adversary  parties  fail  to  name  one  or 
more  of  the  three  additional  members 
within  10  days,  then  the  vacancies  among 
the  additional  members  could  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  pro- 
cedure will  be  eminently  fair  to  both 
parties  and  will  afford  to  these  parties 
opportunity  to  resolve  the  differences 
among  themselves,  or  among  themselves 
and  arbiters  of  their  own  free  choice. 

Pending  action  by  the  arbitration 
board,  or  settlement  of  the  dispute  and 
its  Issues  by  the  adversary  parties 
through  collective  bargaining,  whichever 
may  come  earlier,  the  changes  proposed 
by  the  railroads  on  November  22,  1959. 
and  those  prop>osed  by  the  railroads  on 
September  7,  1960,  shall  not  be  put  into 
effect,  nor  shall  there  be  any  strikes  or 
lockouts  arising  from  the  dispute  over 
these  rules  proposals. 

Differences  involve  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  main  issues.  There  are 
what  are  called  other,  or  side  issues, 
about  which  the  Senate  will  hear  a  great 
deal  during  the  course  of  the  debate  in 
regard  to  that  proposal.  But  the  two 
main  issues  are  the  ones  about  which  I 
have  been  talking.  Those  are  the  ones 
proposed  by  the  railroads  on  November 
22.  1959,  and  those  proposed  by  the 
brotherhoods  on  September  7.  1960. 

None  of  those  rules  should  be  put  into 
effect  lUitll  the  parties,  through  collec- 
tive bargaining  or  through  the  board, 
whichever  may  come  earlier,  have 
reached  a  conclusion. 

This  is  not  a  victory  or  defeat  for 
either  labor  or  management. 

It  Is,  in  effect,  an  armistice  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  during  which  the  differences 
between  management  and  labor  can  be 
settled  at  the  conference  table. 

The  board  would  have  authority  to 
arbitrate  two  of  the  nine  issues  in  dis- 
pute— ^the  two  Issues  being  what  we  have 
agreed  to  are  main  issues — that  of  train 
crew  consist  and  that  relating  to  em- 
plosrment  of  firemen-helpers. 


Hearings  on  these  two  issues  would 
commence  before  the  board  within  30 
days;  a  final  determination  would  be 
reached  within  90  days  following  enact- 
ment of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  like  to 
finish  the  subject  on  which  I  am  now 
talking  and  then  I  shall  s^eld.  I  am 
really  relating  these  points  as  the  com- 
mittee bill  was  discussed. 

An  award  based  on  this  determina- 
tion would  not  become  effective,  how- 
ever, before  the  remaining  seven,  and 
lesser,  issues  have  been  disposed  of. 

Senators  will  find  great  differences 
of  opinion  to  procedure  which  I  hope 
can  be  resolved  without  too  much  diffi- 
culty. 

The  adversary  parties  may  resolve 
these  by  collective  bargaining  which,  the 
resolution  states,  shall  be  resumed  im- 
mediately and  with  the  National  Media- 
tion Board  and  Secretary  of  Labor 
rendering  their  assistance. 

If  these  lesser  issues  are  not  resolved 
through  collective  bargaining  within  30 
days  following  the  Board's  determina- 
tion on  the  two  major  issues,  then  the 
National  Mediation  Board  will  certify 
the  status  to  the  arbitration  board 
which  will  have  60  days  to  make  a  deter- 
mination with  regard  to  these  issues  also. 

That  involves  the  basic  proposal  in 
what  is  known  in  the  debate  as  section 
6(b) .  That  was  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  the  committee  to  a 
proposal  submitted  by  the  chairman 
which  did  not  have  that  portion  of  the 
procedure.  In  other  words,  it  left  the 
collective  bargaining  on  the  so-called 
other  issues  with  an  open  end  for  the 
purpose  of  collective  bargaining,  but  the 
arbitration  would  go  to  the  two  main 
issues. 

Mr.  President,  without  attempting  to 
be  technical  this  is  the  gist  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  committee  feels  that  it  is  a  rea- 
sonable and  practicable  solution  that 
avails  itself  in  this  11th  hour  of  a  singu- 
lar and  critical  situation  threatening  an 
economic  breakdown,  disruption  of  in- 
dustry, and  wholesale  involuntary  un- 
employment. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
these  procedures  that  can  be  resolved 
by  the  Senate,  after  due  debate,  either 
by  a  vote  or  by  members  of  the  commit- 
tee arriving  at  some  other  solution. 
Several  suggestions  have  been  made. 
Several  ways  to  approach  the  question 
have  been  proposed.  That  was  one  of 
the  stumbling  blocks  between  maiuige- 
ment  and  the  brotherhoods  in  the  dis- 
pute. What  has  been  added  is  the  fact 
that  this  morning  the  House  WMnmittee 
unanimously  reported  out  a  bill  which 
also  deals  with  this  particular  question. 
The  House  bill  proposes  another  type  of 
procedure,  but  deals  with  the  same  ques- 
tion, as  to  when  the  effective  date  of 
the  award  on  the  two  main  issues  shall 
taKe  effect  and  how  the  so-called  side 
issues  or  the  other  issues  should  be  re- 
solved by  collective  bargaining,  or 
within  a  certain  period  of  time  by  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  then  remanding 
that  issue  to  a  board  for  some  form  of 
arbitration. 
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The  r«aolutkm  affects  no  other  labor- 
organiaiUoii  and  no  other  Industry,  but 
only  ooe  Industry  and  Its  employees, 
both  of  vbom  bear  a  «>ecial  relation  to 
the  national  welfare,  which  has  been 
pointed  out  Ume  and  time  a^aln  In  re- 
gard to  other  measures  which  have  been 
directed  to  the  railroad  indxistry. 

I  need  not  mention  to  the  Confess, 
despite  aooM  diflerences  as  to  procedure, 
effective  dates  of  certain  awards  on 
these  question.  That  iwint  will  be  de- 
bated. I  am  sure,  and  discussed  quite 
freely  and  tborouKhly. 

There  Is  the  question  of  expeditious  ac- 
tion by  tbe  Senate.  The  House  has  now 
started  to  do  what  the  Senate  conmiittee 
did  last  Ftlday.  The  House  committee 
reported  a  bill.  I  understand  that,  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  Rules  Committee 
will  be  asked  for  a  rule  on  the  bill.  The 
House  Iwulershlp  has  agreed  to  see  what 
measure  the  Senate  passes  and.  I  pre- 
sume, hopes  that  It  may  be  able  to  accept 
the  Senate  measure.  The  House  com- 
mittee iiaed  the  Senate  committee  bilL 
The  cominlttee  did  so  not  because  it  was 
In  faror  of  the  committee  bill  in  all  re- 
spects. The  members  of  the  committee 
were  for  the  main  objective,  but  used  the 
bill  as  a  baiis  for  action  this  morning. 

Senators  eauiot  complain  too  much. 
I  presume,  aboat  the  Senate  taking  the 
final  action.  The  House  might  reach  the 
point  where  it  might  be  ready  to  accept 
tbe  joint  resolution,  or  have  a  quick  con- 
ference of  not  too  long  a  duration  to  re- 
solve any  mhior  differences  that  may  oc- 
cur between  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 
I  hope  sueh  differences  would  be  minor. 
Senators  wlD  recall  that  the  last  time 
such  action  was  necessary — when  the 
then  President  seized  the  railroads  and 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  bill  supplementing 
the  seizure— the  House  acted  first,  and 
while  the  bill  was  on  the  way  from  the 
House  to  the  Senate,  the  railroad  dispute 
was  settled  that  afternoon. 

So  the  Senate  did  not  have  to  act  upon 
that  measure.  The  House  did.  I  sup- 
poee  the  House  has  every  Justification 
for  saying  to  as.  "Now  It  Is  your  turn." 
So  w«  could  not  complain  about  that  too 
much. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  more  that 
I  could  say  about  this  subject,  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  more  time.  I  shall  point 
out  one  other  feature  of  the  bill. 

The  words  "compulsive  arbitration" 
have  been  used  in  stories,  discussions. 
and  conversations  quite  frequently  in 
this  regard,  and  In  regard  to  other  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  labor  disputes.  Con- 
gress as  a  whole,  and  I  think  the  public 
as  a  whole,  and  even  management  and 
labor,  are  rtiuetant  to  get  into  any  phase 
of  what  coald  be  described  as  "compul- 
sive arbitration." 

In  this  particular  case  there  are  two 
main  tssuss.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  dif- 
ferentiate in  that  regard.  On  the  two 
main  Issues  there  would  be  binding  ar- 
bitration, or  compulsive  arbitration,  or 
whatever  aivene  wished  to  call  it.  The 
fancy  term  is  that  we  are  to  siibmit  it 
to  a  board  for  a  binding  decision.  But 
a  blndinc  dscislan  would  be  compulsive 
upon  the  parties  Involved. 

There  is  a  difference  in  this  case,  and 
I  think  it  should  be  noted.  That  is.  In 
the  Joint  resolution  we  are  suggesting — 


we  are  all  in  agreement  on  this,  and 
there  is  no  problem — that  the  two  main 
issues,  of  train  "crew  consist"  and  the 
employment  of  "firemen  (helpers),"  we 
feel  both  parties  had  voluntarily  agreed 
to  arbitrate,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
would  provide.  They  had  disagreed  on 
them.  They  are  quite  far  apart  as  to 
procedures  Involved  in  so  doing. 

So  in  the  Joint  resolution  we  would 
proceed  legislatively,  not  necessarily  to 
see  if  we  could  force  tiie  procedures,  but 
If  we  could  legislate  a  procedure  whereby 
there  would  be  a  final,  binding  conclu- 
sion. That  Ls  somewhat  different  from 
a  labor-management  dispute  in  which 
perhaps  the  parties  have  not  sat  down 
across  the  table  to  start  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

The  parties  may  have  discussed  the 
other  issues,  but  they  have  not  agreed 
to  arbitrate  and  to  have  the  arbitration 
binding.  We  are  talking  about  the  two 
main  issues  on  which  there  has  been 
agreement  in  this  respect.  The  broth- 
erhoods sent  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  I  do  not  think  that  it  requires 
any  classification.  I  am  sure  I  can  put 
it  In  the  Record.  The  managements 
have  published  statements.  I  do  not 
have  anything  in  writing  from  them  in 
this  respect.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
else  has  anything  I  could  put  into  the 
Record,  but  it  was  generally  understood 
by  everyone  that  management  agreed 
voluntarily  to  arbitrate  these  two  issues. 

The  gist  of  the  Joint  resolution  on 
that  pomt  is  that  we  suggest  a  method 
of  arriving  at  that  binding  decision  by 
an  arbitration  board. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  other  issues 
have  been  called  secondary.  They  are 
important,  and  I  do  not  particularly  like 
the  term  "secondary."  They  are  issues 
which  have  not  been  touched  by  a  vol- 
untary agreement  to  arbitrate.  They 
are  issues  on  which,  so  far  as  I  can  de- 
termine, the  parties  have  not  started  col- 
lective iMirgaining. 

The  p>arties  have  said  on  many  occa- 
sions that  the  other  Issues  are  issues 
standing  alone,  and  that  if  they  were 
alone  without  the  two  main  issues  they 
could  probably  \x  resolved  quickly.  That 
Is  the  general  consensus  of  opinion. 

When  a  binding  decision  is  made  with 
respect  to  the  two  major  issues,  I  sus- 
pect there  is  some  legitimacy  or  justifi- 
cation to  the  argument  that  if  the  de- 
cision comes  first,  whoever  does  not  like 
the  decision — and  somebody  is  not  going 
to  like  it — will  have  the  opportunity  to 
drag  heels  on  the  other  issues.  I  am  a 
little  more  optimistic  on  that  point  than 
some  other  Senators  who  serve  on  the 
conmiittee,  because  tlie  parties  have  in- 
timated time  and  time  again  that  the 
other  issues  probably  could  be  resolved. 
Those  are  ordinary  and  normal  issues 
mvolvlng  wages  and  other  things.  I  will 
give  them  to  the  Senate.  They  are  issues 
which  involve  things  which  have  been 
discussed  time  and  time  again  in  collec- 
tive bargaining.  The  parties  can  come 
to  some  conclusion  on  them. 

So  the  committee  has  reported  a  meas- 
ure to  cover  that  point. 

Another  point  in  the  committee  which 
was  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  con- 


sideration and  some  different  opinions 
was  to  this  effect;  "All  right,  that  Is  done 
Now  when  will  the  arbitration  award,  if 
it  is  made,  take  effect?" 

That  was  one  of  the  disputes  between 
the  parties.  Management  wanted  the 
award — whatever  award  was  made.  If 
there  was  an  award  by  a  board  or  the 
ICC  or  whoever  took  it  up — to  be  definite. 
They  wanted  a  statement  to  say.  "It  shali 
take  effect  within  30  days,  or  60  days."  or 
some  stated  period  of  time,  "regardless 
of  the  progress  or  lack  of  progress  on 
the  other  issues." 

As  I  understand  the  other  position,  it 
was  that  the  award  should  be  held  up; 
that  the  award  could  be  announced  and 
made,  but  that  the  effective  date  be  held 
up  pending  the  resolution  of  the  other 
Issues. 

This  has  been  a  cause  of  some  dis- 
agreement. The  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  I  have  pointed  out.  said.  "Go 
ahead  and  bargain  collectively  on  the 
other  issues.  Have  the  tx)ard  meet  on 
the  two  main  issues.  If  they  make  an 
award  prior  to  an  agreement  on  the  other 
issues,  that  award  will  not  take  effect 
until  the  other  Lssues  can  be  resolved. 
But  if.  after  a  certain  period  of  time  after 
the  award  has  been  announced,  the  other 
issues  are  not  resolved,  they  in  turn  will 
be  submitted  to  a  board  and  will  go 
through  the  same  process." 

So  there  would  be  a  day  certain  when 
all  the  issues  finally  would  be  nailed 
down. 

Mr.  JAVITS  and  Mr.  McGEE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  only  a  few 
more  remarks  and  I  shall  be  through.  I 
have  nearly  concluded  my  general  state- 
ment. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  yield,  but  first  I  wish 
to  put  into  the  Record,  following  my  re- 
marks, two  editorials;  one  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  24  and  one 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  the  same 
date. 

To  be  more  specific  and  to  go  into  more 
detail  on  the  effect  of  a  strike  on  the  Na- 
tion's economy,  a  fine,  objective  analysis 
was  made  in  a  short  article  published  in 
Business  Week  of  the  same  week,  August 
24. 

Mr.  JAVITS  and  Mr.  McGEE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  promised  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  I  would 
yield  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Washington  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  editorials  and  ar- 
ticle may  be  printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials   and    article    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  24,  1963] 
CoNSTRUcrrvi  SoLtmoN 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  haa  re- 
sponded In  constructive  fashion  to  the  im- 
pending railroad  emergency.  With  the 
change  in  work  rules  and  a  reeultlng  strike 
set  for  next  Thursday,  the  committee  had 
been  lamentably  tardy  in  coming  forward 
with  a  BoluUon.  But  if  the  Senate  and 
HouM  act  with  dlxpatch.  It  Is  still  po«ible 
to    avoid    a    national    railway    tleup    that 
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would  Inflict  severe  economic  damage  upon 
tiie  country  without  removing  the  need  lor 
an   arbitrated    settlement. 

The  committee's  bill  would  keep  the  rail- 
roads in  operation  and  set  up  a  board  to 
arbitrate  the  unsettled  laauee.  President 
Kennedy  had  recommended  that  this  diffi- 
cult arbitral  task  be  assigned  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commlaslon.  A  special 
board  will  have  the  advantage  of  not  in- 
volving an  established  Government  agency 
and  of  making  the  procedure  somewhat 
more  acceptable  to  the  railway  brother- 
hfxxls.  Both  the  unions  and  the  carrier* 
would  be  represented  on  the  seven-man 
board,  with  two  members  each,  and  together 
tlicse  representatives  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  select  the  three  public  members  If 
agreement  among  them  could  be  reached. 
This  reasonable  concession  would  In  no  way 
sacrifice  the  public  Interest  in  seeing  that  a 
settlement  is  effected  vsrtthout  a  prolonged 
strike. 

At  first  the  board  would  tackle  only  the 
two  main  Issues  in  the  dispute — the  em- 
plo\TTient  of  firemen  on  diesel  locomotives 
and  the  size  of  tralncrews.  During  the  60 
days  allowed  the  board  to  make  Its  decision, 
the  carriers  and  union  would  continue  to 
negotiate  on  the  other  Usues.  If  no  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  within  30  days  after 
the  arbitration  ruling,  the  secondary  Issues 
would  also  go  to  the  board.  But  the  parties 
could  still  avoid  compulsory  arbitration  by 
agreeing  among  themselres  at  any  time  be- 
fore the  deadlines  for  the  board's  action. 

In  our  opinion,  this  Is  about  as  fair  a 
device  as  could  be  applied  by  legislation. 
We  hope  that  both  Houses  of  Congress  will 
accept  It  without  quibbling  or  protracted 
argument.  No  doubt  a  strike  lasting  a  few 
days  would  t>e  less  costly  than  a  bad  law  to 
compel  a  settlement.  But  the  solution 
offered  by  the  Commerce  Committee  ap- 
pears to  be  sound  and  to  be  further  recom- 
mended by  the  fact  that  It  Is  the  mildest 
remedy  which  could  be  relied  upon  to  be 
effective. 

What  Congress  does  will  become  a  prece- 
dent of  great  Importance  In  the  settlement 
of  future  dUputee  In  which  the  public  In- 
terest in  continued  serTlce  overrides  the 
right  to  strike.  For  this  reason  It  U  highly 
desirable  to  keep  the  remedial  measure 
simple,  fair,  ai-.d  effective.  It  is  also  essen- 
tial for  Congress  to  demonstrate  that  It  can 
act  with  dispatch  when  a  clear-cut  Issue  so 
vitally  affecting  the  public  Interest  Is  laid 
before  It. 


possibility  of  an  accord.  All  labor  will  now 
pay  for  their  subbomness  by  a  general  weak- 
ening of  public  confidence  In  collective 
bargaming.  So  will  the  whole  process  of 
free  declslormiaking  In  our  society. 

Secretary  Wlrtz,  who  worked  indefatlgably 
to  prevent  the  present  Impasse,  is  deserving 
ot  national  appreciation.  The  legislation 
that  will  go  l>efore  the  Senate  Monday  Is,  In 
substance,  an  embodiment  of  the  formula 
he  got  both  sides  to  accept  in  principle  last 
week.  As  such,  it  represents  far  less  an  exer- 
cise of  governmental  coercion  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  he  given  up  when 
the  President  sent  his  original  bill  to  Capitol 
HUl  a  month  ago. 

The  Important  thing  now  is  for  Congress 
to  act  before  next  Thursday's  strike  deadline. 
Even  better  would  be  a  last-minute  recogni- 
tion by  the  rail  unions  of  the  desirability 
of  entering  into  an  arbitration  commitment 
without  waiting  for  Congress  to  put  a  gun 
to  their  head. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  24.  1963) 
Right  Wat  on  thk  Rahjioads 

The  bill  approved  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  for  binding  arbitration  of  the 
railroad  featherbeddlng  dispute  represents 
the  soundest  approach  now  open  for  pro- 
tecting the  public  against  the  crippling  dam- 
age of  a  nationwide  rail  strike.  It  is  vastly 
superior  to  the  hodge-podge  meastire  orig- 
inally proposed  by  the  administration  for 
referring  the  controversy  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission — a  meastire  that 
would  have  established  a  much  more  hurtful 
precedent  without  really  settling  anything. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  tragedy  for  collective  bar- 
gaining that  4  years  of  negotiation,  medi- 
ation and  fact-flndlng  In  this  vital  industry 
should  have  culminated  in  the  need  for  a 
legislated  solution.  The  primary  responsi- 
bility for  this  unhappy  outcome  must  rest 
with  the  railroad  unions,  which  spumed  all 
the  constructive  pe<M:e  proposals  put  forward 
by  two  Presidential  conunissions  and  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrta. 

When  at  long  last  they  accepted  the  princi- 
ple of  arbitration  as  the  only  sane  method 
left  for  ending  a  dispute,  their  negativism 
had  made  impossible  of  solution  at  the 
bargaining  table,  the  oondltlona  they  at- 
tached to  their  acceptance  ruled  out  any  real 


[Prom  Business  Week,  Aug.  24,  1963] 
Can  Thains  Bk  Kept  Running? — Administra- 
tion BiLIEVKS  A  TlXUP  OF  A  PKW  WKEKS  OR 

More  Could  Bring  on  a  Recession 

Intense  pressures  on  railroads  and  oper- 
ating unions  at  midweek  apparently  had 
brought  them  closer  to  a  settlement  of  their 
work  rules  dispute — but  not  yet  close  enough 
to  end  anxieties  about  a  possible  tleup  of 
rail  service  next  week. 

Carriers  and  unions  yielded  to  adminis- 
tration and  public  Insistence  by  agreeing  to 
submit  two  critical  issues  to  arbitration: 
firemen's  Jobs  and  the  makeup  of  train  crews. 
The  raUroads  had  been  willing  from  the  start 
to  arbitrate,  but  on  broader  terms;  the  unions 
had  rejected  arbitration  In  any  form. 

Under  a  plan  proposed  by  Labor  Secretary 
W.  WUlard  Wirtz,  other  rules  and  money 
issues  would  be  settled  through  continued 
bargalnmg. 

ITS,  ands,  and  buts 

The  unions'  acceptance  of  arbitration  was 
hedged  about  with  lis,  ands,  and  buts.  The 
biggest  Involved  the  timing  of  arbitration — 
whether  it  would  be  before  or  after  settle- 
ments on  other  issues.  With  a  week  to  go 
before  an  August  29  deadline,  the  parties  ap- 
peared in  no  hurry  to  work  out  technical 
details  such  as  this;  each  wanted  the  best 
possible  basis  for  arbitration. 

spreading    EmCTS 

The  dangers  of  a  strike,  even  a  short  one, 
are  sobering  everyone.  Its  repercussions 
could  throw  the  country  into  a  fourth  poet- 
war  recession  and  multiply  unemployment 
troublee. 

There  would  be  a  pinch  from  the  start. 
Coal  mines  that  rely  on  railroad  pickup  at 
the  mlneshaft  would  close  down  right  away. 
Cities  that  depend  on  chlorine  shipments 
for  water  purification  might  be  In  health 
trouble.  Refrigerated  carloads  of  fresh  fruit 
and  meat  would  be  ruined.  Many  animals 
would  be  held  back  from  the  slaughter- 
houses and  harvests  of  grains  and  sugar- 
beets  would  not  be  shipped.  Commuters 
wovild  be  Jammed  onto  highways  or  stranded 
at  home  in  the  suburbs. 

If  a  strike  dragged  on  for  weeks,  a  month, 
or  longer,  the  economic  shock  could  knock 
the  country  right  off  the  tracks  of  its  cur- 
rent upswing.  Two  Goverimient  studies — by 
the  Commerce  Department  and  the  CouncU 
of  Economic  Advisers — paint  a  bleak  picture 
of  a  prolonged  strike. 

Ripple  effects  from  transportation  bottle- 
necks would  be  most  serious,  the  Govern- 
ment says,  and  would  hit  industries  like 
this: 

After  1  week — autos,  construction,  chem- 
icals. 

After  2  weeks — periodicals. 

After  3  weeks — noncellulosc  fibers,  boiler 
products,  large  transformers,  motors,  gen- 
erators. 


After  1  month — machinery  products,  mat- 
tresses, and  bedding. 

possible  COST 

John  P.  Lewis,  of  CEA,  told  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  last  month  that  the 
economy  would  suffer  a  minimum  net  loss 
of  $25  billion  In  gross  national  product  (at 
an  annual  rate)  If  a  strike  lasted  30  days. 
Unemployment,  he  said,  wotdd  swell  to  6.5 
million.  Price  rises  would  hamper  U.S.  ex- 
ports 1^  a  competitive  world  market. 

Government  economists  say  a  tleup  would 
probably  generate  a  violent  inventory  cycle 
that  would  end  In  recession  early  next  year. 

preparedness 

Businessmen  seem  to  consider  a  strike  un- 
likely, since  few  have  prepared  for  one  (Busi- 
ness Week,  July  20,  1963,  p.  26).  But  the 
Government  is  taking  no  chances.  The  Com- 
merce Department's  Office  of  Emergency 
Transportation  has  worked  out  guidelines  for 
shippers — just  in  case. 

As  the  Commerce  staff  sees  it,  only  10  or 
15  percent  of  today's  raU  freight  trafBc  could 
be  diverted  to  trucks  and  barges  by  the  end 
of  a  month-long  strike.  In  any  shorter  time, 
even  less  freight  could  be  switched  to  avail- 
able carriers.  OET  has  worked  up  a  list  of 
priority  cargoes  ranging  from  defense  items 
to  newspapers. 

Local  post  offices  have  been  warned  that 
all  classes  of  Tin-ii  would  be  moved  by  truck 
up  to  150  miles  and  that  no  mall,  except 
first-class  airmail,  would  be  moved  farther 
than  that. 

In  industry,  OET  says  traffic  managers 
would  have  to  use  self-discipline  and  Judg- 
ment. They  would  become  quasl-offlclals, 
authorized  to  determine  the  priority  of  ship>- 
ments  in  cooperation  with  such  agencies  as 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Meanwhile,  ICC  and  CAB  would  approve 
added  service  by  alternative  carriers  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  should  like  for  the 
Senator  to  answer  a  couple  of  procedural 
questions  first,  and  then  we  can  get  to 
the  question  of  compulsory  arbitration, 
to  which  the  Senator  referred. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  could  not  hear 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Perhaps  I  should  make 
an  observation  on  the  compulsory  arbi- 
tration first. 

The  Senator  does  tell  us  quite  frankly, 
does  he  not,  that  there  is  an  element 
of  compulsory  arbitration  Involved? 
The  joint  resolution  is  "a  little  bit  preg- 
nant' with  compulsory  arbitration? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  any  deci- 
sion which  would  become  binding  on  a 
person,  which  by  its  nature  could  be  en- 
forced by  the  courts,  surely  would  have 
some  odor  of  compulsion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  under  those  circumstances,  in 
resi>ect  to  the  views  which  have  been 
expressed,  the  so-caUed  additional  views, 
that  "a  delicate  co\u"se  has  to  be  steered 
between  two  unthinkables — strike  and 
seizure,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  unac- 
ceptable— compulsory  arbitration,  on  the 
other,"  the  Senator  is  telling  us  he  could 
not  steer  that  course  as  delicately  as  the 
additional  views  set  forth. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  answer  this 
way:  If  the  Senator  from  New  York,  or 
any  other  Senator,  or  anyone  else,  has 
an  alternative  that  would  steer  a  course 
other  than  what  the  committee  has  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  with  some  differ- 
ences that  could  be  resolved,  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  accept  it. 
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Mr.  JAVTTB.  A3  the  Senator  knows. 
I  have  stood  for  the  seizure  principle  for 
a  lone  time.  I  will  offer  that  principle 
with  Teaptet  to  this  joint  resolution  be- 
cause I  beUeiw  it  Is  the  only  way  we  shall 
be  sure  to  be  able  to  operate  the  rail- 
roads. 

That  statement  leads  me  to  this  ques- 
tion: If  the  measure  stands  as  It  Is, 
under  compulsory  arbitration.  It  would 
be  a  comi>lete  settlement.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  as  we  all  seem  to  know,  al- 
though It  has  not  been  stated  yet.  an 
efTort  Is  made  to  substitute  the  House 
proFKMal  which  has  been  referred  to. 
these  problems  may  very  well  be  back 
on  our  doorat^  In  January.  Two  Issues 
would  have  be«i  decided :  The  work  rules 
would  have  been  put  Into  effect  for  the 
firemen  and  crew  consist,  and  one  of  the 
secondary  dilutes  miay  be  blown  up 
Into  a  major  issue,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  people  are  unable  to  agree,  and 
then  we  would  be  faced  with  the  precise 
situation  we  now  face,  and  the  course  we 
shall  have  to  follow  will  be  that  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  or  some  other  course. 
But  It  Is  bound  to  come  back  to  us  unless 
the  so-called  secondary  Issues  are  settled 
by  compulsory  arbitration. 

Mr.  BCAQNUSON.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  My  attention  was  diverted  mo- 
mentarily when  first  one  Senator,  and 
then  another,  spoke  to  me. 

Let  us  consider  the  last  matter  that 
the  Senator  has  suggested — that  he  is 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  allow 
the  President  to  seize  the  railroads. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  agree  that  this  is  the 
traditional  remedy  which  would  enable 
the  Nation  to  operate.  It  does  not  in- 
volve any  new  concept.  I  think  we  all 
ought  to  understand  that  the  present 
proposal  is  a  new  concept.  Even  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  does  not  provide  for 
compulsory  arbitration.  As  it  stands  to- 
day, the  arbitration  has  to  be  voluntary. 
I  do  not  want  to  debate  this  particular 
point  with  the  Senator,  but  I  will  state 
to  him  that  my  only  experience  Is  that 
if  we  are  going  to  apply  a  remedy,  we 
should  apply  a  remedy  which  is.  first, 
traditional,  and.  second,  a  sure  remedy. 
Seizure  is  both  a  traditional  remedy  and 
a  sure  remedy.  That  Is  why  I  feel  this 
is  the  only  way  In  which  we  can  be  sure 
that  the  railroads  will  operate. 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  point  I 
made  when  the  Senator  was  occupied 
momentarily  and  did  not  hear  me:  Even 
if  the  views  prevail  which  all  of  us  seem 
to  feel  are  moving  around  us  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  offered — that  is.  the 
House  version  of  the  measure — if  we 
shoxild  adopt  them.  If  the  dispute  could 
not  be  settled  by  collective  bargaining  on 
the  so-called  secondary  Issues,  this  prob- 
lem would  be  back  with  us  in  January. 
Mr,  liiAONXTSON.  Not  necessarily. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  We  have  not  been  shown 
anything  so  far  to  give  us  any  other 
feeling. 

Mr.  MAONX780N.  I  said  before  that 
perhaps  the  Senator  from  Washington  is 
a  little  too  optimistic,  but  I  cannot  buy 
the  proposition  that  because  an  award 
will  be  made  on  the  two  major  issues,  one 
or  both  parties  will  say.  "We  are  not 
going  to  sit  down  and  collectively  bar- 


gain"  issues  that  they  have  collectively 
bargained  over  and  over  again  over  the 
years. 

I  refer  to  issues  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  parties  have  not  sat  down 
around  the  table  and  tried  to  settle. 
They  are  issues  which,  either  in  so  many 
words  or  by  impression,  we  have  been 
led  to  believe  are  issues  which  they  prob- 
ably could  resolve. 

It  Is  true  that  these  issues  were  taken 
up  by  the  Presidents  Emergency  Board 
and  discussed,  but  the  parties  have  not 
discussed  them.  I  would  like  to  give  the 
collective  bargaining  process  a  chance. 
Members  of  the  committee  who  felt  that 
way  thought  that  opportunity  should  be 
given  to  them.  There  is  some  merit  to 
that  argument.  There  is  a  period  of  time 
Involved. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  .seizure. 
I  naturally  oppose  it.  The  railroads  were 
seized  by  President  Truman.  In  our  his- 
tory. I  think  the  railroads  have  been 
seized  twice. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  War  Powers 
Act  gave  the  President  the  authority  to 
do  so  in  all  kinds  of  matters.  I  tliink  it 
would  establish  a  precedent  if  the  Presi- 
dent were  allowed  to  seize  the  railroads, 
although  the  railroads  are  In  a  unique 
position.  However,  the  same  principle 
would  apply  to  the  truckllnes,  the  air- 
lines, and  other  forms  of  transportation 
that  had  become  a  vital  part  of  our 
transportation  system. 

In  the  reams  of  testimony  taken  there 
are  at  least  opinions  to  the  effect  that 
seizure  would  probably  be  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  Government  ownership,  be- 
cause if  there  were  seizure  and  the  status 
quo  continued  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
pretty  soon  it  would  be  said.  'The  rail- 
roads are  operating  all  right  l>et  us 
keep  it  that  way." 

We  have  the  only  private  enterprise 
railroad  system  in  the  world.  Every 
other  railroad  in  the  world  is  operated, 
controlled,  or  subsidized  by  a  govern- 
ment. The  only  country  that  comes 
anywhere  near  having  the  same  kind 
of  system  with  respect  to  railroads  has 
two  railroads,  one  of  which  is  owned  by 
the  government,  and  one-third  of  the 
stock  of  the  other  railroad  is  owned  by 
it.  That  is  the  closest  any  other  gov- 
ernment comes  to  having  a  system  of 
railroads  such  as  we  have. 

We  do  not  want  to  take  a  step  toward 
Government  ownership  or  operation  over 
such  a  long  period  of  time  that  perhaps 
everyone  would  say,  "The  railroads  are 
doing  fine.  They  are  operating  satis- 
factortly.  Why  touch  them?"  That  Is 
one  of  the  problems  posed  by  this 
dispute. 

I  must  be  frank.  I  have  not  examined 
the  law  on  this  question.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  President,  under  his  nor- 
mal authority,  could  declare  a  national 
emergency  and  seize  the  railroads. 
Under  the  War  Powers  Act  he  had  such 
authority.  I  believe  the  War  Powers 
Act  was  repealed  about  a  year  and  a 
half  or  2  years  ago. 

Mr  JAVITS.  While  the  Government 
has  seized  the  railroads  and  there  has 
been   Government   operation,    we   have 


not  had  compulsory  arbitration,  which 
may  lead  to  the  same  thing  and  a  great 
deal  of  confusion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  President  Truman 
seized  the  railroads,  but  the  seizure  last- 
ed only  during  the  time  when  a  piece 
of  paper  was  transmitted  from  the  other 
House  to  this  House. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  was  authorized 
during  the  war.  but  there  has  not  been 
compulsory  arbitration,  which  may  so 
interpose  a  Government  agency  Into  the 
process  as  to  be  tantamount  to  Govern- 
ment operation.  I  will  argue  that  point 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Perhaps  tonight 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Perhaps  tonight. 

Turning  to  page  9.  line  20  of  the  bill, 
the  phrase  appears: 

Resfjlvlng  the  matters  on  which  the  partl«a 
were  not  In  agreement. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Where  is  the  Sen- 
ator reading  from? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Page  9.  line  20  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.    That  Is  section  3? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  The 
language  reads: 

Resolving  the  matters  on  which  the  parties 
were  not  In  agreement. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  That  is  just  what 
it  says. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand.  I  am 
coming  to  something.  It  seems  to  me 
essential  that  the  report  be  made  crystal 
clear— because  I  do  not  think  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  Is  clear— that  that 
does  not  include  the  power  to  resolve 
the  so-called  secondary  issues,  because, 
as  I  read  the  language,  there  is  no  Im- 
position whatever  on  a  board  of  arbi- 
ters to  resolve  matters  which  are 
not  in  disagreement,  but  it  can  resolve 
anything  that  represents  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  parties,  including  the  second- 
ary issues,  and  leave  nothing  for  col- 
lective bargaining  imless  they  would 
stay  their  hand. 

So,  at  the  very  least.  If  the  language 
is  not  to  be  changed,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  ought  to  state  that  it  does 
not  mean  precisely  what  it  says. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
read  further,  on  hne  23,  the  language 
reads : 

Such  award  shall  be  binding  on  both  the 
rarrler  and  organization  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute and  shall  constitute  a  complete  and 
ftnal  dlspoeltlon  of  those  portions  of  the 
carriers'  notice  on  November  2,  1959.  Iden- 
tined  as  Use  of  Firemen  (Helpers)  on  Other 
Than  Steam  Power"  and  "Consist  of  Road 
and  Yard  Crews"  and  that  portion  of  the 
organizations'  notices  of  September  7,  1960, 
Identified  as  'Minimum  Safe  Crew  ConsUt" 
and  Implementing  proposal  perUlnlng 
thereto 

It  is  limited  to  the  two  Issues.  At 
least  we  tried  to  limit  It  to  the  two  Issues. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Under  the  familiar  rule 
of  construction,  the  court  will  try  to  give 
effect  to  every  part  of  the  law.  There- 
fore, the  court  can  say  "yes"  to  that 
part,  without  violating  the  terms  of  the 
act  All  I  say  that  in  the  Interest  of 
tightening  up  the  legLslation  I  hope  that 
point  will  be  considered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  me  state  the 
Intent.     Insofar  as  we   have  gone,  the 
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arbitration  group  or  board  is  limited  to 
the  discussion  In  the  first  instance. 

Mr   JAVITS.    In  the  first  round. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  the  first  round, 
what  we  identify  as  the  two  main 
subjects. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     Correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  Include  the 
issue  of  the  fireman — helpers — and  the 
road  crew.  We  do  not  Intend  to  go  any 
further  In  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     That  is  very  helpful. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know  how 
better  we  can  state  it.  These  two  docu- 
ments shape  up  the  issue. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  second  point  is 
this:  I  notice  that  on  page  8,  lines  17, 
18.  and  19.  the  representatives  of  the 
carriers  and  organization  parties  are  di- 
rected to  appoint  arbitrators.  Will  the 
Senator  state  for  tis  again  the  legislative 
Intent,  which  I  understand  to  be — and 
if  I  am  in  error.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
correct  me — that  if  the  parties  fail  or 
refuse  to  appoint  arbitrators,  it  Is  con- 
templated, under  section  7,  that  the 
Attorney  General  may  go  into  coiurt  and 
obtain  a  mandatory  injunction  directing 
the  paities  to  appoint  arbitrators,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  We  may 
encoiuiter  the  situation  where  many  of 
the  carriers,  or  quite  a  number  of  them. 
and  the  five  brotherhoods  will  not  be 
able  to  agree  on  arbitrators. 

Then  what  happens?  The  legislative 
intent  should  be  clearly  spelled  out.  A 
direction  which  has  no  implementation 
except  Its  power  to  go  Into  court  would 
seem  to  be  sterile.  What  did  the  com- 
mittee intend  to  be  the  compulsion  which 
would  make  the  representatives  of  the 
carriers  and  the  representatives  of  the 
unions  carry  out  the  directions  of  the 
committee  to  appoint  arbitrators? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    The  committee  did 
not   believe   that   any   compulsion   was 
needed  to  get  tlie  representatives  of  the 
carriers  to  appoint  two  p)eople,  or  that 
Uie  labor  group  would  need  any  com- 
pulsion   to  appoint   two  people.     I  be- 
lieve on  Saturday  it  was  mentioned  as 
a  possibility  that  they  would  not  make 
the  appointment.    If  they  did  not  do  it 
after  a  certain  period  of  time,  the  Presi- 
dent could  make  the  appointment.   That 
could  probably  be  done  by  simple  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  could  happen. 
Mr.  JAVITS.       I  understand. 
Mr.  McGEE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  narrow- 
ing the  issues  on  the  question  involved 
in  the  dispute;  namely,  that  it  comes 
down  to  the  question  of  preserving  to 
the  maximum  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining,  and  under  the  alternatives 
proposed  until  now  there  Is  an  open 
question,  and  sometimes  a  very  serious 
question,  as  to  whether  rather  fatal 
erosions  on  the  principle  of  collective 
barpralnlns  have  not  been  made. 

Therefore,  It  seems  to  some  of  us  that 
In  the  committee-reported  joint  resolu- 
tion, as  it  comes  to  us.  whereas  there  was 


a  voluntary  agreement  for  arbitrators 
on  the  two  primary  Issues,  as  publicly  de- 
clared in  the  press  and  by  the  President, 
this  in  Itself  gives  ground  for  agreed- 
upon  arbitration  on  tiiese  two  issues. 

However,  it  seems  unvrtse.  in  view  of 
the  possible  precedent  that  we  do  any- 
thing that  will  promote  a  procedure  of 
arbitration  of  the  secondary  issues.  In 
order  to  clarify  the  committee  proposal 
toward  achieving  that  end,  and  for  keep- 
ing the  baae  for  whatever  compulsion 
there  may  be  in  as  small  an  area  as  pos- 
sible, I  would  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment,  which  would 
Include  a  section  6(b)  very  much  along 
the  lines  of  the  proposal  in  the  House. 
I  believe  it  would  be  amenable  to  clean 
up  the  language  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, and  try  to  make  it  as  consistent 
as  possible  with  the  House  action.  I 
wonder  whether  the  chairman  would 
permit  me  to  offer  it  as  an  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  the  Senator 
may  send  it  to  the  desk.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose,  that  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary point  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  Is 
submitting  his  amendment. 

Mr,  COTTON.  I  understood  that  he 
wanted  the  chairman  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  chairman  does 
not  accept  the  amendment.  He  has  no 
authority  to  accept  the  amendment.  The 
Senator  is  merely  submitting  the  amend- 
moit. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  is  an  amendment 
that  is  being  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Does  the 
Senator  offer   his   amendment   at  this 
time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  He  is  asking  that 
it  be  considered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  request? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  submitting  an 
amendment. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.     To  be  considered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    He  is  of- 
fering It,  and  the  clerk  will  report  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  make  it  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  it  require  unani- 
mous consent  to  do  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  does 
not.  The  clerk  will  state  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  LEGISLATIVE  Clerk.  On  page  11, 
beginning  with  the  word  "all"  on  hne  1, 
strike  out  sdl  through  line  3  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "60  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  award." 
On  page  11.  line  4,  strike  out  "(a) ". 
On  page  11,  strike  out  lines  14  through 
24. 

On  page  12,  beginning  with  the  word 
"when"  on  line  4,  strike  out  all  through 
line  7  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  f(ri- 


lowing:  "150  days  after  the  date  of  its 
enactment,  except  that  it  shall  remain  in 
effect  with  respect  to  the  last  sentence 
of  section  4  for  the  F>eriod  prescribed  in 
that  sentence." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  a  question- 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  do  not  want 
the  amendment  to  be  acted  on  tonight. 
The  Senator  only  propKJsed  the  amend- 
ment for  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  Senator's  request? 

Mr.  McGEE.  My  request  is  that  it  be 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  us  have  the  proce- 
dure made  clear. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  us  get  the  procedure 
straight.  The  proposal  is  to  offer  an 
amendment  for  adoption;  then  we  will 
start  our  speeches  against  the  bill.  But 
we  are  not  going  to  act  on  any  amend- 
ment tonight. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  no  inten- 
tion of  acting  on  any  amendment  to- 
night. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is.  The  Chair 
has  ruled  that  the  amendment  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  action  now. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  we  are  going  to 
debate  it  at  length. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  will  say  we  are. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGek]  merely  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  joint  resolution. 
His  amendment  is  the  pending  business. 
Other  amendments  may  be  offered. 
They  can  be  discussed  and  debated.  It 
is  not  the  intention,  as  I  imderstand,  to 
vote  on  any  proposal  tonight. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  is  the  amendment 
that  brings  the  question  we  have  been 
disciissing  for  some  time  in  committee 
for  a  discussion  on  the  subject  on  which 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  Is  the  pending  question,  and 
it  is  debatable. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    It  is  debatable. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  before 
making  a  few  general  observations  upon 
the  Joint  resolution  before  the  Senate, 
I  should  like  to  say.  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  that  I  feel  certain  the  entire 
committee  is  appreciative  of  the  able 
way  In  which  its  chairman  tMr.  Magnu- 
son]  has  presented  the  issues  to  the 
Senate  this  afternoon,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  conducted  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  cMnmittee  on  his  return 
from  his  unfortunate  illness. 
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I  should  like  to  say  alao.  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  monber  of  the  committee, 
that  my  admiration  Is  unbounded  for  the 
dedicated,  devoted,  fair,  and  able  man- 
ner in  which  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tokk).  durlnff  the  Illness  and  absence  of 
our  chairman,  handled  and  conducted 
the  hearlnca  on  the  very  vexing  and  per- 
plexing problem  which  confronted  the 
Senate  and  Its  Committee  on  Commerce 
when  the  President  submitted  and  rec- 
ommended his  legislation. 

As  has  been  said,  the  committee  hear- 
ings have  been  long.  They  have  been 
wearisome.  They  have  considered  many 
details  with  which  they  are  unfamiliar. 
At  least,  I  can  speak  for  myself ;  and  per- 
haps other  Members  of  Congress  are  in 
similar  situation.  Even  though  we  have 
served  In  Congress  for  many  years,  we 
are  not  experts  on  labor  law  or  on  labor 
negotiations.  Of  necessity,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  subjects  and  issues,  many  of 
which  were  unfamiliar  to  us.  There  wsts 
a  long  and  difficult  task.  I  am  proud  of 
the  record  the  committee  made  for  its 
attendance  through  the  long  evenings 
during  which  hearings  were  held. 

This  Is  perhaps  as  grave  a  domestic 
problem  as  has  ever  confronted  Congress. 
We  read  In  the  press  and  hear  on  the 
floor  and  In  committee  many  statements 
about  compulsory  arbitration,  free  col- 
lective bargaining,  the  interests  of  the 
brotherhoods,  the  interests  of  the  car- 
riers, and  the  Interests  of  the  public. 
Vital  principles  are  Involved  in  the  ques- 
tion we  shall  attempt  to  settle  in  the 
Senate  In  the  coming  hours. 

Let  me  say  now — and  I  do  so  without 
any  desire  to  be  critical,  but  the  situa- 
tion is  serious  and  grave  enough  so  that 
there  Is  no  erase  in  mincing  our  lan- 
giiage — that  I  regret  that  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McOkk]  Just  offered  his  amendment,  we 
were  hastily  assured  that  It  would  not  be 
voted  on  tonight,  but  that  it  would  be 
debated  at  great  length.  I  regret  that 
we  have  been  Informed,  at  least  infor- 
mally, that  the  Senate  will  debate  this 
general  problem  tonight  and  not  get 
down  to  real  voting  on  the  various 
amendments  and  substitutes  that  will  be 
presented — and  I  already  know  of  many 
that  will  be — until  tomorrow. 

Of  course  Congress  should  never  be 
forced  Into  hasty  and  ill-considered  ac- 
tion. However,  It  would  be  well  for  us  to 
remind  ourselves  that  this  controversy 
did  not  begin  yesterday;  and  it  was  not 
last  week  that  we  had  notice  that  we  had 
a  duty  to  perform  and  some  issues  to 
meet.  We  knew  that  the  time  was  grow- 
ing short.  For  more  than  4 '2  years 
this  controversy  has  been  develop- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  automation  and 
mechanization  of  the  railroads.  All  of 
us  can  appreciate  the  problems  of  the 
parties  to  the  controversy. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  those  who  repre- 
sent the  brotherhoods  to  go  back  to  their 
members  with  any  great  fruits  of  vic- 
tory, because  It  Is  Inevitable  that  Jobs 
that  are  rendered  needless  and  unneces- 
sary because  of  automation  and  mech- 
anization must  go.  Any  other  course  is 
not  consistent  with  the  efficiency,  com- 
petitive ability,  and  powers  of  this  coun- 
try and  Its  free  enterprise  system. 


Nevertheless,  it  has  been  their  duty— 
and  no  one  can  blame  those  who  repre- 
sent the  workers — to  use  every  means  at 
their  command — and  they  have  u^ed 
every  means  at  their  command,  as  we 
have  t)een  informed  through  the  long 
hours  of  the  hearing.s — to  defer  and 
hold  off  the  inevitable  result  that  is 
bound  to  occur,  although  the  manner 
in  which  It  is  to  apply  has  already  been 
suggested  and  essentially  agreed  to; 
namely,  that  It  shall  be  applied  by  at- 
trition so  that  it  will  not  result  In  em- 
ployees of  any  standing  whatsoever  be- 
ing thrown  out  Jobless  in  the  cold. 

By  the  same  token,  the  earners  have 
persistently,  actively,  with  energy,  and 
with  skill,  represented  tlie  interests  of 
the  railroad  system  of  the  country, 
about  which  I  have  heard  so  much  said 
In  the  Senate  and  seen  so  many  crocodile 
tears  shed.  The  railroad  system  of  the 
United  States  is  the  artery  which  con- 
nects the  various  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion in  peace  as  well  as  In  war. 

So  President  Eisenhower  appointed  a 
commission  which  took  voluminous  testi- 
mony, listened  to  all  sides,  considered 
the  problem  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  presented  its  solution  and  judg- 
ment, which  were  accepted  by  the  car- 
riers. 

President  Kennedy  then  caused  the 
problem  to  be  referred  to  Emergen'^y 
Board  No.  154.  Again  the  problem  was 
considered,  and  again  certain  conclu- 
sions were  drawn,  although  they  were 
not  Identical  with  the  Commission's,  and 
did  not  cover  all  the  ground  covered  by 
the  Commission. 

Again,  they  were  accepted  by  the  car- 
riers. I  am  not  reproaching  the  brother- 
hoods for  their  attitude  because  they  had 
much  to  lose:  they  had  their  duty  to 
perform  to  their  members  who  needed 
their  jobs 

Then  the  matter  was  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  decision  was 
handed  down. 

Now  I  am  not  rehearsing  this,  simply 
to  make  a  speech.  This  is  in  no  way 
critical  of  the  chalrmjin  or  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  and  whom  I 
honor  from  long  years  of  service  with 
them.  Someone  said  a  few  minutes 
ago — I  do  not  remember  who  it  was — 
why  had  management  waited  so  long? 
Well,  what  has  the  Government  done? 
When  this  thin«  came  to  a  head,  and 
the  earners  had  been  authorized  by  the 
highest  Court  in  the  land  to  put  into 
effect  their  rules,  and  had  been  sustained 
in  maintaining  that  they  had  the  right— 
and.  Indeed,  they  had  the  duty  to  their 
stockholders  to  do  so — the  President  of 
the  United  States  very  wisely  and  very 
justifiably  concerned  himself  with  this 
emergency. 

Let  us  remember  that  this  is  only  the 
third  time  in  history  that  it  has  become 
necessary  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  send  to  Congress  recommenda- 
tions to  exert  arbitrary,  naked  power  in 
dealing  with  the  railroad  industry.  We 
can  add  one  other  instance;  namely, 
when  the  President  attempted  to  wield 
such  power  against  the  steel  industry, 
and  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  Court.  But 
the  present  President  very  naturally — 


and  Senators  should  not  mlsimderstand 
me;  I  do  not  reproach  him  for  It;  I 
honor  him  for  It— waited  until  the  last 
minute,  hoping  that  the  parties  could  be 
brought  together  and  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  National  Mediation  Board, 
and  all  those  in  Government  who  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  trying  to  nego- 
tiate settlements  would  be  successful  in 
settling  this  dispute,  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  have  to  ask  us  to  resort 
to  .some  fonn  of  compulsory  arbitration 
or  to  invoke  seizure,  rather  than  to  face 
a  devastating  national  railroad  strike. 

So  he  tried  and  tried,  waited  and 
ho;)ed,  and  tried  and  waited  and  hoped, 
until  finally  all  hope  of  agreement  was 
exhausted. 

Some  of  us,  because  of  our  positions  on 
the  committees,  were  permitted  to  sit 
down  at  the  White  House  with  the  lead- 
ership and  hear  what  the  President  had 
to  say  before  he  made  his  recommenda- 
tions and  sent  his  bill  to  Congress.  Of 
course,  one  does  not  quote  or  attempt  to 
quote  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
because  he  might  be  misquoted;  and  that 
is  something  we  must  avoid.  But  let  me 
say,  In  the  stereotyped  form  we  use.  that 
It  was  my  Impression,  from  what  the 
President  said,  that  he  had  waited  until 
the  last  minute,  that  he  had  requested 
the  carriers  to  withhold  the  posting  of 
their  rules,  and  they  had  done  so — if  I 
remember  correctly — more  than  once, 
and  that  he  felt  that  he  could  no  longer 
honorably  ask  them  for  another  stay  of 
execution — If  one  wants  to  phrase  the 
matter  that  way. 

My  understanding  Is  that  he  did  not 
say  that  the  Congress  could  not  do  so.  or 
that  the  committee  could  not  do  so;  I 
understand — although  I  am  not  quoting 
the  President — that  he  said  he  could  not 
honorably  do  so.  Then,  after  we  learned 
of  the  feelings  of  the  President — again. 
I  believe  I  understood  them  correctly,  and 
I  £ma  not  quoting  him — he  said  he  did  not 
wish  to  resort  to  seizure,  l)ecause  seizure 
would  solve  nothing.  He  said  he  did  not 
wish  to  invoke  any  form  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  because  It  would  set  a  grave 
and  dangerous  precedent,  which  would 
result  in  a  kind  of  naked  power  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  which  might 
eventually.  If  allowed  to  grow,  put  an  end 
to  certain  economic  rights  and  human 
rights  In  this  country. 

So  he  was  adopting  what  he  felt  was  a 
middle  course,  which  was  neither  seizure 
nor  compulsory  arbitration.  I  must 
say— not  at  all  In  a  partLsan  sense,  but 
frankly— that  I  could  not  then  follow  his 
reasoning,  and  I  cannot  do  so  now — any 
more  than  I  have  been  able  to  follow  the 
reasoning  of  many  other  distinguished 
men,  who  I  am  sure,  have  spoken  with 
sincerity  about  certain  proposed  steps, 
and  then  have  tried  to  tell  us  that  they 
do  not  amount  to  compulsory  arbitration. 
But.  Mr.  President,  I  can  boll  the  pro- 
posal down  to  Its  bones:  If  Congress  Is 
to  pass  a  mesisure  that  will  amount  to 
anything,  it  must  require  either  seizure 
or  some  form  of  compulsory  arbitration. 
It  may  be  mild;  It  may  be  temporary;  or 
It  may  even  be  sugar  coated;  but  It  must 
contain  the  seeds  of  either  compulsory 
arbitration  or  seizure,  or  else  It  will  not 
be  effective. 
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The  only  other  course — If  we  wish  to 
be  absolutely  sure,  simon-pure,  holy,  and 
certain  that  the  bill  we  pass  does  not  con- 
tain the  seeds  of  compulsion;  and  that 
includes  seizure,  because  there  Is  no  more 
vicious  form  of  compulsion  than  seizure — 
IS  to  let  nature  take  its  course  and  leave 
the  solution  of  this  problem  to  collective 
bargaining,  let  the  work  rules  be  posted. 
and  let  the  strike  take  place,  disastrous 
and  calamitous  though  It  would  be — and 
it  may  be  that  that  Is  necessary,  Mr. 
President.  In  order  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  all  people  In  the  future.  I  will  not 
say  that  It  is  not. 

So  the  proposal  came  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  House,  and  It  was  referred  to 
our  committee.  We  had  less  than  a  week 
to  go.  Here  is  where  I  believe  each  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  should  reproach 
himself.  I  do  not  reproach  the  chair- 
man. He  was  ill  and  In  the  hospital  In 
his  home  State.  I  do  not  reproach  the 
acting  chairman,  because  he  very 
naturally  wanted  to  hold  off.  if  possible. 
until  the  chairman  returned.  After  all, 
we  were  guilty  of  doing  exactly  and  pre- 
cisely the  thing  the  President  did;  let  us 
face  It.  I  am  not  impugning  the  motives 
of  Senators;  but  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  hoping  against  hope  that  we  would  not 
have  to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — 
as  we  stand  tonight,  and  as  we  shall  stand 
tomorrow — and  have  to  vote  "yea"  or 
"nay"  on  a  proposal  that  Is  repugnant  to 
us.  and  on  which  we  cannot  win,  no  mat- 
ter which  way  we  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  the  point  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  just  made, 
I  should  like  the  record  to  be  abundant- 
ly clear  that  the  delay,  if  we  may  char- 
acterize It  as  delay,  was  deliberate,  be- 
cause, as  I  have  said,  it  was  our  hope 
that  this  problem  would  be  resolved  by 
the  process  of  collective  bargaining,  and 
I  exhorted  both  parties  to  make  con- 
tact with  each  other.  I  urged  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  call  them  in  and 
talk  to  them  separately  and  together — 
which,  of  course,  he  did,  as  all  of  us 
know 

All  of  us  thought— in  fact,  until  a 
few  days  ago  we  were  very  hopeful  of  it — 
that  the  chances  were  that  there  would 
be  a  meeting  of  the  minds.  But  then 
that  fell  through.  However,  I  do  not 
apologize  for  our  procedure.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  admit  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  this  afternoon,  that  we  did  pro- 
ceed with  all  expedition  to  hold  com- 
mittee hearings.  Some  nights  we  held 
them  from  7  p.m.  until  midnight,  because 
we  also  had  the  civil  rights  program  be- 
fore our  committee,  and  we  did  not  want 
to  do  anything  to  forestall  consideration 
of  civil  rights. 

After  the  hearings  were  concluded,  I 
invited  representatives  of  the  brother- 
hoods to  come  to  my  ofBce.  I  did  so  pub- 
licly. I  urged  upon  them  to  reconsider 
all  the  proposals  that  had  been  made. 
and  particularly  the  one  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  I  did  not  tell  them 
what  to  do.  I  did  not  ask  them  to  do 
anything  except  to  reconsider  and  review 
their  position  in  the  hope  that  the  Issues 
could  be  resolved  through  the  process  of 


collective  bargaining.  I  regret  very 
much  that  that  did  not  happen.  But 
the  fact  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
was  sick,  and  we  did  want  him  to  come 
back,  did  not  mean  that  we  used  that 
as  an  excuse.  We  were  merely  stalling, 
if  anyone  wishes  to  use  the  expression, 
in  the  hope  that  the  parties  would  resolve 
the  issues.  It  Is  regrettable  that  it  did 
not  happen.  But  I  admit  that  I  did  so 
deliberately. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  not  one  single  word  which  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  said  with  which 
I  would  not  agree  100  percent.  If  he  had 
happened  to  hear  me  a  little  sooner,  he 
would  have  heard  me  say  that  if  we  have 
waited  too  long,  we  should  all  face  our 
responsibility  for  It.  The  motives  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  are  exactly 
what  he  said  they  were.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  had  the  same 
motives.  In  each  case  they  were  abso- 
lutely praiseworthy.  Their  hope  was 
that  the  Issues  would  be  settled. 

But  the  fact  remains — and  this  Is  the 
only  thing  I  will  say  that  could  be  con- 
strued as  criticism — we  waited,  I  fear,  a 
little  bit  too  long.  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  toward  the  end 
of  the  period,  only  an  extreme  optimist — 
only  a  person  who  believed  in  Santa 
Claus — could  really  hope  that  the  con- 
troversy would  be  settled  on  the  eve  of 
the  Joint  resolution  coming  to  the 
Senate. 

Now  the  Joint  resolution  has  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  According  to  my 
watch,  it  is  roughly  10  minutes  past  6  on 
Monday.  Roughly  54  hours  from  the 
moment  that  I  am  standing  here  now 
the  deadline  will  be  reached.  The  car- 
riers will  post  their  notices.  The  strike 
will  follow. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  had  intended  to  make 
this  comment  later  in  a  short  speech, 
but  I  do  not  know  how  it  could  be  more 
apropos  than  at  the  present  moment, 
if  the  Senator  will  permit  the  observa- 
tion. 

The  Congress  is  now  engaged  in  a  leg- 
islative process  dealing  with  this  issue. 

I  say  most  respectfully,  but  with  the 
deepest  conviction,  that  I  can  think  of 
no  greater  disservice  that  the  carriers 
and  the  brotherhoods  could  F>erform  to 
our  system  of  government  than  to  follow 
a  course  of  action  on  either  side  that 
would  bring  about  a  strike  while  the  Con- 
gress is  in  the  midst  of  the  legislative 
process  on  the  issues  themselves.  I  mean 
it  when  I  say  that  if  the  carriers  go 
forward  with  posting  working  rules  on 
Thursday,  and  the  brotherhoods  go  for- 
wsu-d  with  a  strike  following  the  posting 
of  those  rules,  in  my  judgment,  both 
sides  vrill  be  guilty  of  a  gross  unpatriotic 
act.  It  is  not  a  case  of  the  parties  being 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  Congress,  for 
everyone  knows  that  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  determination  of  the  Issues.  Every- 
one knows  that  some  legislation  will  be 
passed.  But  in  the  interest  of  maintain- 
ing a  sound  system  of  government  by 
law.  such  legislation  ought  to  be  passed 
in  an  atmpsphere  within  which  reason, 
and  not  hysteria  or  political  pressure. 
prevails. 


I  sincerely  hope  that  both  sides  to  the 
dispute  will  make  immediately  clear  to 
the  American  people,  who  have  the  right 
to  receive  such  a  message  from  them, 
that  while  the  Congress  is  passing  judg- 
ment upon  how  to  settle  the  Issues  legis- 
latively, and  as  long  as  the  Congress 
pursues  that  course  without  interruption, 
there  will  be  no  posting  of  rules  and 
there  will  be  no  strike.  If  the  Congress 
became  guilty  of  dilatory  action  and 
sought  to  lay  the  matter  aside,  that 
would  be  a  different  thing.  But  I  feel 
that  if  either  side  to  the  dispute  fol- 
lows a  precipitate  course  of  action  now, 
resulting  in  a  stoppage  of  the  rolling  of 
the  wheels  of  the  ralh-oads.  they  ought 
to  be  condemned  by  the  American  people 
as  unpatriotic  citizens. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  Interest  to  the 
pungent  and  forceful  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
always  admire  his  ability  to  express  him- 
self clearly,  forcefully,  and  powerfully. 
Many  times  I  agree  with  him,  and  al- 
ways I  respect  his  viewpoint.  But  I 
desire  respectfully  to  say  that  I  disagree 
with  him  on  what  he  just  said — and  I  dis- 
agree with  him  radically — that  we  should 
condemn  the  carriers  and  the  brother- 
hoods as  unpatriotic  in  carrying  through 
what  is  their  constitutional  right,  as 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  what  they  themselves 
have  continued  to  defer  at  the  request 
of  the  President,  and  again  at  the  request 
of  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
American  citizen  should  be  reproached 
because  somewhere  along  the  line  he 
chooses  to  exercise  the  rights  guaranteed 
to  him  by  the  Constitution. 

While  we  are  informing  the  American 
people,  as  the  distinguished  and  eloquent 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  so  well  said, 
rather  than  informing  the  American 
people  that  the  carriers  are  horrible  If 
they  assert  their  rights,  after  postpon- 
ing them  several  times,  we  had  better 
inform  the  American  people  that  their 
representatives  in  Congress  are  not  en- 
tirely blameless. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  that  legislation  as  im- 
portant, weighty,  and  grave  as  the  pro- 
posed legislation  should  not  be  con- 
sidered hastily.  It  should  not  be  ill- 
considered.  It  should  be  thought  out 
with  the  most  careful  workmanship  that 
can  be  applied  to  it. 

But  the  situation  Into  which  we  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  get  is  ready-made 
for  a  blocking  by  any  Senator  who  is  not 
satisfied  and  who  feels  strongly.  I  shall 
not  use  the  horrible  word  I  have  heard 
somewhere,  which  refers  to  some  action 
in  Congress.  But  the  word  "filibuster" 
is  ready-made. 

Already  I  have  spent  too  much  time 
on  generalities.  If  a  certain  interpreta- 
tion is  written  into  the  joint  resolution — 
and  it  may  well  be  offered — I  am  ready 
to  stand  at  my  desk  and  read  every 
single  word  of  all  the  deliberations  of 
the  President's  Railroad  Commission 
and  everything  else  that  I  can  find 
which  is  pertinent  to  the  subject.  So  I 
am  not  throwing  rocks  at  anyone  else 
for  doing  what  I  would  do  if  a  certain 
amendment  were  ever  written  into  the 
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joint  rMOhitlon.    I  know  that  my  friend 
from  Oregon  ham  never  argued  at  length 

or  Indulged  In  any  filibuster 

Mr.  MORas.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CXnTON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  am  the  only  liberal 
who  admlU  that  he  filibusters. 

Mr.  COTTON.  As  my  friend  knows,  I 
was  speaking  facetiously. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  entertains 
some  very  deep  convictions  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  honor  him  for  it.  As  would  be 
said  in  some  other  circles  than  the  Sen- 
ate. "Pive  will  get  you  ten  that  if  certain 
things  should  go  Into  the  joint  resolution. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  stand 
and  fight  until  the  last  hour  goes  by  for 
the  posting  of  these  notices." 

So  here  we  are.  with  54  hours.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  any  Senator  who  wishes 
to  block  action  by  Congress,  if  he  feels 
sincerely  It  would  be  dangerous  action, 
is  in  a  beautifully  advantageous  position 
to  do  so. 

I  was  present  when  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  asked  for  30  days,  and  the 
carriers  gave  them  30  days.  The  30  days 
will  be  up  at  1  minute  past  12  o'clock 
Thursday  morning. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  feel  exactly 
as  I  understood  the  President  felt.  The 
President  said.  "I  cannot  ask  them  for 
any  more  time.  You  may."  I  do  not 
think  we  are  in  a  position  to  ask  for 
more  time,  since  we  have  let  this  matter 
go  until  the  last  minute. 

I  felt  compelled  to  say  these  things 
because  in  Justice  I  thought  they  should 
be  said.  I  wish  to  mention  two  or  three 
other  aspects  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Of  course,  we  C(Misidered  the  proposal 
recommended  bf  the  President.  We  con- 
sidered the  use  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  the  agency  to  arbi- 
trate and  to  settle  either  some  or  all  of 
the  issues  involved  in  this  controversy. 
That  was  most  repugnant  to  the  brother- 
hoods. "Repugnant"  is  a  mild  word.  I 
listened  to  the  testimony  and  I  talked 
with  them.  They  seemed  to  be  honestly 
and  eamestlj  in  terror  of  having  the  ICC 
made  the  arbitrator.  They  all  agreed 
with  Roy  E.  Davidson,  the  grand  chief 
engineer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers,  who  said  in  his  testimony 
that  the  ICC  was  "about  the  last  arbitra- 
tor to  whom  we  would  think  of  submit- 
ting our  dlomte."  We  could  be  frank 
and  say  that  they  almost  pleaded  with 
the  committee  not  to  give  them  the  ICC 
to  arbitrate.  8o  we  agreed  to  that.  I 
think  the  decision  was  almost  unani- 
mous, if  not  unanimous. 

I  am  beginning  to  be  somewhat  wary 
atx>ut  what  I  say  about  the  committee 
agreeing,  because  those  things  change, 
and  I  caimot  keep  up  with  them. 

I  shall  talk  about  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  with  the  same  respect, 
and  shall  observe  the  same  protocol  I  do 
with  respect  to  the  President.  I  will  not 
quote,  but  I  wiU  say  that  it  was  my  un- 
derstanding that  we  decided  among  our- 
selves that  whatever  we  did  we  were  not 
going  to  force  the  brotherhoods  to  accept 
the  ICC  as  the  final  arbitrator. 

So  we  began  to  discuss  some  other 
tribunal. 

I  will  state  frankly  what  I  believed.  I 
am  sure  that  at  least  some  of  my  col- 


leagues were  in  accord  with  me.    I  will 
state  what  I  advocated. 

I  advocated  that  we  pass  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  taking  out  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  putting 
in  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  felt  that 
that  would  be  the  fairest  way,  if  we  were 
to  resolve  the  questions,  and  If  we  were 
to  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  compulsory 
arbitration.  That  Is  what  we  were  doing. 
Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  that.  Let 
us  not  be  hjrpocrlUcal  about  it.  When 
the  time  came  when  we  really  got  down 
to  brass  tacks  on  the  Joint  resolution, 
that  was  and  is,  Involved. 

Being  a  loyal  member  of  the  minority, 
I  do  not  know  what  happened  on  the 
majority  side  I  am  not  invited,  of 
course,  to  all  the  conferences  of  the  lead- 
ership and  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
representatives  from  the  White  House. 
Quite  properly,  tiie  administration  in 
power  and  the  administration's  majority 
in  the  Congress  determine  policy.  That 
is  as  it  should  be.  I  am  not  offended  be- 
cause I  did  not  have  the  advantage  of 
knowing  all  that  went  on  behind  closed 
doors,  or  what  was  said  or  done. 

But  I  do  know  that  there  is  one  thing 
a  minority  Senator  cannot  be  stopped 
from  dolnj?  He  can  attend  his  commit- 
tee meetings.  He  can  attend  its  execu- 
tive sessions. 

What  I  have  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  bears  on  what  I  have  had 
to  say  about  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  in  waiting  too  long.  If  people 
do  not  like  it.  that  is  too  bad,  but  there 
was  an  element  of  hoping  that  we  would 
not  have  to  make  this  decision,  that  we 
would  not  have  to  walk  up  to  tlie  trough 
and  take  a  drink. 

I  know  that  the  committee  never  got 
down  to  business  to  consider  a  measure 
to  report  to  the  Senate  until  last  Friday 
morning.  And  a  measure  was  reported 
at  noon  on  Friday. 

Mr.  SIMPSON,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  am  glad  to  yield 
Mr.  SIMPSON.     Was  the  measure  re- 
ported by  the  committee  one  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  entire  Com- 
merce Committee? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  say  to  my  friend, 
do  not  say  those  dirty  words.  There 
were  some  who  apparently  did  not  believe 
in  it.  There  were  no  votes  against  it; 
let  us  say  that. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  I  refer  to  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  who  said  this 
afternoon  that  there  was  a  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  committee;  and.  as  an 
afterthought — that  is  my  word,  not  his — 
subsequently  there  occurred  the  after- 
thought, and  some  Senators  joined  In 
another  report  which  Is  now  appended 
to  the  original  report  of  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

Can  the  Senator  give  us  any  informa- 
tion about  that? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  say,  bless  your  heart, 
my  dear  friend.  There  is  not  a  Republi- 
can on  that  list,  and  much  as  I  esteem 
them  and  as  I  hope  they  esteem  me. 
not  one  of  those  Senators  ever  comes 
to  me  for  advice,  so  I  cannot  tell  the 
Senator    what    motives    inspired    them. 


with  whom  they  talked,  or  what  caused 
them  to  write  that  kind  of  report. 

I  am  not  criticizing;  I  do  not  know 
about  the  situation. 

All  I  know  is  that  we  sat  in  the  com- 
mittee and  voted,  and  there  was  not  a 
single  vote  against  reporting  the  joint 
resolution. 

In  Justice,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart  I  had  expressed  himself  as  much  in 
doubt,  and  he  reserved  the  right — and 
said  other  Senators  might  wish  to  do  the 
same — to  file  supplementary  views. 

I  am  not  criticizing  those  Senators. 
I  am  merely  trying  to  recount  what  hap- 
pened and  how  fast  it  happened. 

Mr.    SIMPSON      Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr   COTTON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.     Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  if  the  amendment  recently 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  Wyoming 
[Mr   McGee)  were  to  t>e  adopted  by  the 
Senate,   it    would    prevent   the   railroad 
carriers    from    putting    the    rules    into 
effect,  and  put  us  back  where  we  were? 
Mr    COTTON.     I   will    come   to   that 
question  in  a  moment  in  my  discussion. 
It   is   a  very   pertinent  question,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  asking  it. 

There  was  not  a  single  concrete,  defi- 
nite draft  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  until  it  met  at  the  call  of  the 
Chair  at  9.30  am.  Friday  morning.  If  I 
remember  correctly,  the  committee  did 
not  come  to  order  until  nearly  10  o'clock. 
Two  or  2'-4  hours  later  out  from  the  com- 
mittee came  the  Joint  resolution. 

Some  Senator  should  "pop  up"  at  this 
point  and  say.  "What  is  the  Senator 
complaining  at)out?  He  voted  for  it."  I 
did. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  there 
were  certain  imperfections  of  workman- 
ship in  the  measure.  When  I  say  "im- 
perfections of  workmanship,"  I  am  mak- 
ing the  understatement  of  the  year. 

It  was  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  when  Senators  be- 
gan to  talk  about  having  labor  repre- 
sented by  two  members  of  the  Board  and 
the  railroads  represented  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  that  the  President 
should  name  all  members  of  the  Board, 
but  that  he  name  two  members  from  a 
list  submitted  to  him  by  the  brother- 
hoods and  name  two  other  members  from 
a  list  submitted  to  him  by  the  carriers. 
There  are  Ave  brotherhoods  involved 
in  this  dispute.  Many  railroads  are  In- 
volved. After  all.  In  a  sense,  this  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  President  of  the 
Umted  States.  He  has  recommended  a 
course  to  the  Congress,  but  he  made  the 
offlcial  decision  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  Government  to  step  In  and  do 
something  about  this  situation.  I  think 
it  would  be  well  if  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  name  the  Commission.  If  several  per- 
sons were  suggested  by  the  labor  unions 
he  might  have  some  selection  to  make 
among  those  to  be  nominated.  The  same 
thing  is  true  with  respect  to  the  car- 
riers, and  then  the  President  could  name 
three  more  members,  representing  the 
public,  one  of  whom  should  be  chair- 
man. 

That  is  what  I  wanted  written  into  the 
Joint  resolution.     I  do  not  know  where 
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the  joint  resolution  came  from,  or  who 
drafted  it.  or  how  hastily  it  was  done,  but 
I  do  know  that  it  directs  five  labor  unions 
to  name  two  men.  I  do  not  know  much 
about  the  internal  workings  of  labor 
unions,  but  I  can  see  how  there  might 
be  some  dispute  among  them.  I  do  not 
own  any  railroad  stock,  and  so  I  do  not 
know  much  about  railroads,  but  the 
measure  directs  the  railroads  to  name 
two,  and  there  are  many  railroads  in- 
volved. I  can  conceive  that  there  could 
be  disagreement  among  them. 

We  are  imder  the  stem  direction  of 
writing  legislation  which  is  just  as  air- 
tight as  we  are  capable  of  writing,  and 
that  cannot  be  done  between  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  12  o'clock  noon. 

There  are  some  further  changes,  which 
I  would  mention.  There  is  a  little  par- 
tisanship in  what  I  am  about  to  say,  and 
I  think  It  Is  justifiable:  I  become  a  little 
sick  about  the  overawed  and  overpowered 
Republicans,  year  by  year,  day  after  day. 
being  abused  and  kicked  around,  so  that 
when  something  sticks  out  like  a  sore 
thumb,  we  do  not  say  anything  about  it. 
I  am  going  to  say  something  about  it. 
I  do  not  know  who  wrote  the  draft  that 
came  to  us,  but,  Mr.  President,  do  you 
know  what  was  In  It? 

It  provided  that  the  railroads  should 
name  two  members  of  the  Board,  the 
brotherhoods  two.  the  other  three  to  be 
selected  by  whom?    The  President?    Oh, 
no.    By  the  National  Mediation  Board. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  political,  but  this 
is  a  political  country.    I  respect  my  Pres- 
ident, and  I  have  spoken  highly  of  him 
in  this  speech,  and  I  am  going  to  speak 
highly  of  him  again.    I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.     I  have  so  much  re- 
spect for  them  that  they  sometimes  scare 
me.    Some  of  them  are  so  very  powerful. 
so  very  adroit,  but  they  were  never  more 
adroit  than  when  they  wrote  those  words 
Into  the  joint  resolution.    They  did  not 
want  this   to  be  the  President's  baby. 
They  did  not  want  this  to  be  the  Demo- 
crats' baby.    They  wanted  the  National 
Mediation  Board,  which  never  was  creat- 
ed for  such  a  function,  to  name  those 
three  members.    Then  the  White  House 
would  be  pure  as  the  driven  snow.    No- 
body ever  could  rise  and  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent of   the   United  States,  "You  had 
something  to  do  with  creating  a  Board 
which  could,  mercilessly  and  powerfully, 
engage  in  compulsory  arbitration."    Oh. 
no.  It  could  be  said,  the  Congress  passed 
the  act.    They  did  not  even  pass  the  act 
the  President  recommended.    They  took 
on  their  shoulders  the  responsibility,  and 
probably  most  of  the  responsibiUty  was 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Republican  mi- 
nority,  whose   members  comprise  only 
one-half  the  numl>er  of  the  majority. 
But  the  Congress  wrote  it.    And  who  ap- 
pointed those  who  administered  this  ar- 
bitrary power?    The  National  Mediation 
Board,  not  the  President. 

Of  course,  that  is  ridiculous.  This  cri- 
sis is  far  too  grave,  this  hour  is  far  too 
solemn,  to  have  any  board  making  deci- 
sions that  affect  many  thousands  of 
working  men  and  their  jobs,  and  that 
affects  the  financial  stability  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States — any  board 
that  does  not  have  the  dignity  and  the 


prestige  and  the  influence  £uid  the  power 
that  is  given  to  a  Board  by  being  ap- 
pointed and  named  by  the  President  of 
these  United  States. 

So  that  provision  was  changed.  I 
think  it  was  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  who  took  up 
the  cudgels  on  that  issue,  and  the  provi- 
sion was  changed  without  any  great 
amount  of  disagreement. 

Then  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire suggested  that  we  ought  not  to 
throw  away  all  the  guidelines  in  the 
proposal  that  came  from  the  President. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  meas- 
ure that  came  to  us  from  the  President, 
in  section  3,  on  page  4,  it  was  provided 
that  the  Commission — as  it  was  called  in 
that  proposal;  the  Board,  in  this  meas- 
ure, "shall  give  due  consideration  to  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  rule  upon  adequate 
and  safe  transportation  service  to  the 
public  and  upon  the  interests  of  the  car- 
riers and  the  employees  affected." 

It  may  be  said  that  those  are  rather 
trite  sentiments,  but  I  feel  they  ought 
to  be  given  due  consideration.  They  do 
constitute  guidelines. 

In  connection  with  the  measure  that 
was  reported,  it  was  said  that  such  a 
provision  was  unnecessary,  since  it  is 
only  window  dressing.  Some  Senators 
said.  "Let  it  go  without  it."  Now  I  am 
informed  that  there  is  a  grave  question; 
that  there  was  at  one  time  an  award 
handed  down  by  an  arbitration  board 
some  years  ago  that  was  thrown  out  by 
the  courts  because  that  board  had  no 
giiidelines  and  no  criteria  drawn  for  it. 
I  do  not  know  that  that  is  so,  but  I  have 
been  Informed  that  it  is  so,  and  that  the 
staff  of  the  committee  Is  preparing  an 
amendment  on  that  point. 

Another  respect  In  which  the  measure 
needs  an  amendment  is  that  there  is  no 
time  named  within  which  the  President 
shall  name  the  three  members  of  the 
Board.  I  do  not  mean  that  President 
Kennedy  or  any  other  President  would 
be  p\irposely  dilatory,  but  if  we  are  writ- 
ing airtight  legislation,  there  should  be 
a  time  limitation.  I  expect  an  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  to  take  care  of  these 
apparently  technical  defects — at  least 
they  are  defects  in  my  book. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  what  Is  at 
stake  in  the  matter  of  the  so-called  sec- 
ondary issues. 

If  section  6(b)  Is  a  bad  section— and 
the  House  apparently  thinks  it  Is.  and 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee]  apparently  thinks  it  is,  and 
so  do  other  Senators— I  will  take  the 
primary  responsibility  for  it,  because  I 
offered  it  in  the  committee,  I  can  be 
held  responsible  for  anything  that  has 
my  name  attached  to  it. 

The  rough  draft  that  was  brought  in 
Friday  morning  about  10  o'clock  for  our 
consideration  provided  that  the  Board  of 
seven  would  act  on  the  two  main  Issues, 
as  they  are  referred  to.  of  the  firemen — 
helpers — and  the  crew  consist,  and  that 
they  should  have  30  days  to  start  to  act, 
and  60  days  to  render  their  award  and 
then  nothing  would  happen.  The  award 
would  not  take  effect,  because  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  parties  should  pro- 
ceed at  once,  on  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  with  collective  bar- 
gaining on  the  so-called  secondary  is- 


sues, many  of  wliich  are  rather  impor- 
tant. Therefore,  it  was  stipulated  in  the 
draft  which  was  put  before  us  that  the 
award  of  the  Arbitration  Board  would 
not  take  effect  vmtil  the  parties,  the  rail- 
roads, and  the  unions,  had  negotiated 
and  agreed  on  all  the  so-called  secondary 
Issues. 

In  all  the  years  that  I  have  been  kick- 
ing around  the  House  and  the  Senate  I 
have  never  seen  anything  like  that. 
There  is  another  nice  little  piece  of 
smooth  craftsmanship.  I  would  use  the 
word  "craftsmanship,"  and  I  would  use 
the  adjective  "crafty"  to  describe  the 
craftsmanship. 

I  wish  that  some  of  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  the  South  were  in  their 
seats  now.  I  wish  the  Seruitor  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  were  sitting  in 
his  accustomed  place.  I  carmot  help 
think  what  would  happen  if  the  Senate 
passed  a  civil  rights  bill,  for  which  many 
of  our  friends  are  working  so  hard,  but 
passed  only  half  of  it,  and  then  said  that 
the  southerners  should  start  bargaining 
with  the  NAACP,  and  that  what  we  had 
passed  would  not  take  effect  until  they 
had  agreed.  How  long  does  anyone  sup- 
pose it  would  take? 

What  would  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  say  if  he  won  his 
primary,  became  the  nominee  of  his 
party,  and  then  won  the  election  and  be- 
came a  duly  certified  and  elected  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Wyoming,  only  to 
be  told  that  a  bill  had  been  passed  pro- 
viding that  he  could  not  come  to  the 
Senate  and  take  his  oath  of  office  and 
assume  his  seat  in  the  Senate  until  he 
had  entered  into  some  kind  of  amicable 
agreement  with  his  defeated  opponent? 
What  would  he  think  of  that? 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  so-called  sec- 
ondary issues  are  not  very  Important; 
that  they  could  be  decided  easily 
enough.  Perhaps  they  can  be  decided 
easily.  They  have  not  been  decided  so 
far,  but  perhaps  they  can  be. 

Senators  can  be  assured  that  when  the 
board  of  arbitration  renders  its  deci- 
sion, someone  wUl  not  like  it. 

It  could  be  the  carriers,  or  the  unions, 
or  both.  Someone  will  find  something 
distasteful  in  it.  Does  anyone  think  they 
are  going  to  sit  down  and  come  to  a  con- 
clusion when  they  know  that  those  de- 
cisions carmot  take  effect?  Of  course 
not. 

I  am  only  a  country  lawyer,  but  in  my 
opinion  this  provision  is  unconstitutional, 
in  that  it  is  taking  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  We  can  go  all  through 
these  41/2  years  of  seeking  to  settle  this 
controversy  by  collective  bargaining,  but 
we  must  consider  what  will  haiM>en  when 
Congress  exercises  arbitrary  power  and 
passes  an  act  which  says  to  the  railways 
of  the  Nation:  "You  must  keep  all  the 
employees  that  you  now  believe  are  vm- 
necessary  and  needless;  in  addition,  you 
must  continue  to  hire  new  employees  as 
fast  as  the  old  ones  die  or  leave  their 
work  imtil  you  have  agreed  with  the 
brotherhoods  on  the  so-called  secondary 
issues." 

It  would  be  equally  unjust  if  we  were 
to  say  to  the  brotherhoods,  "You  must 
come  to  a  conclusion  before  you  can  have 
any  of  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to 
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70U  by  ttie  dedsUm  of  the  Board.**  If  the 
Board  tttadmu  a  dedcion  that  gtvee  lib- 
eral atnmmuM  pay.  or  a  decision  which 
states  that  bo  man  will  lose  his  job,  and 
that  the  only  changes  will  be  by  attri- 
tion— and  that  has  already  been  con- 
ceded to  the  employees  in  the  two  major 
issues — and  if  It  hands  down  a  liberal 
decision  protecting  seniority  rights  of 
those  who  were  removed  from  their  Jobs 
and  had  to  wek  other  Jobs,  they  too 
should  not  be  deprived  until  they 
knuckled  down  and  agreed  with  the 
carriers. 

If  there  was  ever  an  arbitrary,  danger- 
ous, imjust.  and  completely  fantastic 
provision  written  Into  an  act,  it  Is  that 
one. 

I  offered  tbe  amendment  which  is  now 
called  sMtkm  6(b) ,  that  after  the  Board 
of  Arbitrattoo  bad  rendered  its  decision 
on  the  two  muLior  issues,  30  days  would 
ensue  for  continuing  bargaining.  Par- 
ties would  have  been  bargaining  all  the 
time  while  this  was  being  done.  After 
SO  days,  thece  Issues  would  go  to  the 
arbitration  board,  which  would  decide 
them  In  60  days.  Therefore  the  whole 
dispute  would  be  resolved  In  180  days, 
plus  such  time  as  might  be  taken  for  the 
legitimate  ■ppcali  to  tbe  courts.  That 
right  of  •pptml  la  preserved  in  the  Joint 
resolution  tor  reference  to  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  I  offered  the  amendment. 
It  was  adopted. 

It  was  mj  understanding  at  the  time 
that  some  manbeis  of  the  committee 
opposed  the  amendment  and  wanted  the 
provision  left  In;  In  other  words,  they 
wanted  to  hold  up  the  decision  of  the 
arbitration  board  until  the  parties  had 
agreed  on  the  aeeondary  Issues. 

I  have  read  the  additional  views  of  my 
distinguished  friends,  who  prepared 
them,  as  Is  their  right,  after  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  committee  had  been  con- 
cluded, and  after  the  Joint  resolution 
had  been  reported  and  we  had  gone 
home  with  a  aifh  of  relief. 

When  I  returned.  I  found  staring  me 
in  the  face  the  additional  views. 
I  read  from  the  additional  views: 

We  concur  wltb  the  committee  In  report- 
ing legtolatioB.  but  we  cannot  agree  with  or 
support  that  provtslon  of  the  reported  meaa- 
ure  which  wooltf  refer  the  aeoondanr  iMuea 
to  arbltratkm.  la  the  present  crl«la  a  deli- 
cate course  has  to  be  steered  between  two 
unthlnkables — strike  and  seizure,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  unacceptable — compul- 
sory arbitration,  on  the  other.  Free  collec- 
tive bargaining,  as  an  Institution  responsible 
for  many  at  this  country's  remarkable 
achievements  In  aeonomlc  stability  and  pro- 
ductive capacity,  must  surnve  without  a 
precedent  that  would  substitute  legislation 
for  negotiation. 

It  Is  our  Judgment,  then,  that  only  those 
Issues  on  wlilcli  the  parties  themselves  had 
neared  agreement  on  the  need  for  arbitration 
should  be  r«f erred  by  legislation  to  an  arbi- 
tration board.  On  this  basis  the  funda- 
mental laraea  la  the  dispute,  "fireman  (help- 
er > "  and  "ersw  eotulst."  are  appropriate  for 
submission  to  soeh  an  arbitration  panel. 
But  the  seootMlary  lasues  have  never  been  to 
our  knowledc*  a  subject  of  collective  bar- 
gaining: In  fact,  ample  evidence  In  the  bear- 
ing record  indicates  (as  did  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Labor-Management 
Policy)  ttiat  thsss  eould  be  reaolved  onoe 
tbe  primary  iienWans  had  been  disposed  of. 
TbmnttM:  ws  would  leave  these  secondary 


Issues  for  settlement  between  the  parties 
without  the  inhibiting  threat  of  arbitration 
at  a  time  certain. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  Is  that  those 
views  are  good  views.  The  first  para- 
graph Is  an  absolutely  correct  statement. 
I  would  endorse  every  word  of  It.  On 
the  whole,  the  second  paragraph  is  a 
good  paragraph.  But  do  Senators  no- 
tice one  thing  about  it?  What  hap- 
pened to  all  the  contention?  What  hap- 
pened to  the  rough  draft?  What  hap- 
pened to  the  idea  that  the  award  of  the 
arbitration  board  would  not  take  effect 
until  the  railroads  agreed  upon  the  sec- 
ondary Issues?  That  provision  went 
somewhere.  It  is  not  mentioned.  It  is 
not  referred  to.    It  is  ignored. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  the  interesting  time  postponement 
feature  might  get  us  over  the  election? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  of  going  through  all  the  pro- 
cedure of  arbitration  «md  having  the 
award  made  and  then  having  it  not  take 
effect  until  this  agreement  has  gone  out 
the  window  disturbs  me. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  my  col- 
leagues. I  would  trust  them  with  almost 
anything  I  have.  I  would  trust  them 
with  my  pocketbook.  I  would  trust  them 
with  my  wife.  I  would  trust  them  with 
almost  anything.  But  the  way  this  ques- 
tion has  wobbled  around.  I  wonder 
whether  we  shall  hear  about  it  again. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  amendment  which  was  thrust  upon 
us  with  such  great  haste  a  few  minutes 
ago  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGei],  although  it  Is  not  Intended  to 
have  the  Senate  take  any  action  on  it 
until  tomorrow.  The  deadline  will  be 
reached  day  after  tomorrow.  I  assume, 
or  I  gather  from  what  he  said,  that  es- 
sentially It  Is  the  House  version;  and  the 
House  version  leaves  the  secondary  is- 
sues to  be  negotiated.  It  provides  that 
arbitration  on  the  two  Issues  shall  take 
effect  80  days  after  award  Is  handed 
down. 

If  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  the  House  version, 
that  Is  one  thing;  If  it  contains  essential 
differences — and  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  it  yet — that  is  some- 
thing else.  But  I  serve  notice  that  if 
there  Is  even  a  hint  or  a  suggestion  or 
an  amendment  offered  to  include  this 
hypocritical,  delusive  expedient  of  creat- 
ing a  great  arbitration  board,  having  it 
make  an  award,  and  then  not  having  ihe 
award  take  effect.  I  will  assist  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frota  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRsi]  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  to 
prolong  the  debate  until  the  strike  has 
taken  place,  is  settled,  is  over,  and  the 
rails  on  the  railroads  have  worn  out. 
That  sort  of  action  is  absolutely  unjust 
and  incompatible  with  ordinary  justice 
or  decent  legislation. 

I  do  not  want  to  vote  for  compulsory 
arbitration.  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  vote 
for  seizure.  I  am  as  reluctant  as  any 
other  Member  of  the  Senate  to  allow  a 
devastating  railroad  strike  to  paralyze 
the  country.  I  repeat  that  we  are  not 
blameless. 


But  I  say  again,  as  I  said  earlier,  that 
we  sliall  either  take  this  particular  ani- 
mal by  the  horns  and  do  something 
about  It.  or  we  shall  not.  It  appears  to 
me  as  though  we  are  not  going  to  do  so. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  the  Presi- 
dent thinks  about  the  joint  resolution,  or 
what  he  wants.  I  hope  that  sometime 
before  the  week  after  next  the  majority 
leadership  or  my  good  chairman,  or 
someone  else,  will  take  the  rest  of  us  into 
confidence,  because  this  Is  a  grave  situa- 
tion. The  President  dropped  the  prob- 
lem into  the  lap  of  Congress.  I  should 
like  to  know  how  he  feels  about  the  Joint 
resolution  the  committee  has  produced 
and  where  he  stands.  So  far  as  I  can  do 
so  consistently  with  my  own  convictions, 
I  want  to  consider  the  President's  views 
and  follow  them. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  said  he 
has  one  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  which  he  Intends  to  offer,  and 
which  Is  really  the  President's  proposal 
A  moment  or  two  later,  he  said  that  If 
that  proposal  failed,  he  would  offer  an- 
other amendment,  and  It  would  not  pro- 
vide for  compulsory  arbitration.  The 
inference  is — and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon Is  a  man  who  uses  words  with  great 
exactitude — that  there  Is  a  little  com- 
pulsory arbitration  in  the  President's 
proposal.  If  so,  I  am  horrified.  I  have 
been  told  over  and  over  again  In  the 
hearings  and  have  even  been  told  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  carriers  that  there 
was  no  compulsory  arbitration  in  the 
President's  proposal. 

From  this  moment  on,  let  us  not  de- 
ceive ourselves.  There  Is  compulsory 
arbitration  In  seizure.  That  is  the  most 
compulsive  action  that  could  be  taken. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  pro- 
cedures and  would  settle  nothing.  It 
would  only  prolong  the  agony  of  the  un- 
decided questions  that  are  haunting  and 
vexing  the  workers  and  the  carriers. 

It  is  said  that  the  Joint  resolution  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  provides  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  Even  though  I 
voted  to  report  the  Joint  resolution,  I 
will  not  say  It  does  not  provide  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  There  Is  compul- 
sory arbitration  In  the  President's  pro- 
posal and  in  the  committees  bill. 

I  feel  perfectly  free  to  speak  out  and 
support  the  committee's  Joint  resolution. 
This  problem  has  been  boiling  around  in 
me.  I  religiously  attended  all  the  hear- 
ings through  all  this  long  month.  What 
pains  me  the  most  is  to  hear  a  Senator 
assure  the  minority  leader — and  the 
minority  leader  received  the  statement 
with  great  equanimity — that  there  will 
be  no  voting  tonight.  Mr.  President, 
when  is  the  Senate  to  start  voting? 
We  carmot  settle  this  question  with  hot 
air.  If  we  crawl  to  the  carriers  and  ask 
them  to  grant  another  reprieve  because 
the  Senate  and  House  have  not  been  able 
to  consider  the  problem  witli  due  delib- 
eration and  make  up  their  minds,  I  hope 
the  carriers  will  spurn  us. 

We  have  a  duty  to  perform.  We  can- 
not perform  It  by  adjourning  and  going 
home  now.  We  should  stay  here,  con- 
sider the  proposals  before  us,  and  start 
voting,  because  the  time  is  short.  Unless 
someone  has  obtained  information  which 
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I  do  not  have — for  we  lowly  Republicans 
cannot  know  what  is  going  on  behind  the 
gcenes— and  unless  Senators  can  be  cer- 
tain that  no  action  will  be  taken  the  day 
after  tomorrow,  I  think  tonight  is  the 
time  for  the  Senate  to  be  on  the  Job.  I 
do  not  want  the  majority  leader  to  rise 
at  about  4  o'clock,  5  o'clock,  or  6  o'clock 
tomorrow,  with  perhaps  only  24  hours  to 
go  before  the  deadline,  and  request 
unanimous  consent  that  5  minutes  be 
allowed  each  side.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
tell  you  who  will  make  one  objection;  It 
will  be  made  by  me.  I  shall  also  be 
watching  for  some  of  the  neat,  little  de- 
vices similar  to  those  which  came  to  us 
so  suddenly  and  then  evaporated  so  com- 
pletely between  the  time  when  we  met 
and  the  time  when  the  so-called  addi- 
tional views  were  written. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  knows  that  I  have  already 
notified  the  Senate  that  there  will  be  a 
second  objection. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Then  there  is  no  need 
for  me  to  object,  because  I  have  never 
known  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
weaken,  once  he  has  made  such  a  state- 
ment. I  am  glad  that  Is  true.  But  I  still 
wish  we  would  get  busy  with  our  work 
on  this  problem,  because  the  challenge 
is  very  grave,  and  we  are  not  meeting  It. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  shall 
sp>eak  very  briefly. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Will  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  sdeld? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that 
I  suspect  that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
submitted  his  amendment  in  order  that 
all  of  us  could  read  it  this  evening.    I 
have  looked  at  It  Just  now.    The  leader- 
ship has  proposed — for  several  reasons  of 
Its  own — that  we  do  not  vote  on  It  to- 
night.   I  am  willing  to  have  us  vote  now, 
or  at  midnight,  or  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning.    Several   Senators   have   said 
they  are  going  to  speak  on  this  Joint  res- 
olution.   If  so.  we  caimot  vote  on  It  to- 
night.   That  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire,  nor  Is  it  the 
fault  of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
It  Is  part  of  the  Senate  procedure.    So 
I  do  not  think  we  would  save  any  time. 
on  both  sides,  by  trying  to  get  a  vote 
tonight  or  in  the  next  2  or  3  hours.    In- 
stead, I  believe  we  can  make  faster  prog- 
ress in  the  morning. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  we  rush  to  the  final 
vote.  But  we  have  various  amendments 
to  vote  on.  I  do  not  see  anything  In  the 
world  to  prevent  the  Senator  from  New 
York  from  submitting  his  seizure  amend- 
ment and  having  it  voted  on.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming would,  in  general,  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  House  Joint  resolution. 
I  do  not  think  It  is  going  to  take  all  night 
for  me  or  for  any  other  Member  to  read 
that;  and  the  sooner  we  vote  on  it  and 
then  act  on  the  other  amendments,  the 
nearer  we  shall  be  to  the  final  vote  on 
the  joint  resolution.    We  are  faced  with 
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a  deadline;  all  Senators  know  that.  If 
we  keep  Senators'  feet  to  the  fire  and 
begin  to  vote  on  the  amendments,  we 
ffh^ii  have  a  better  chance  to  discharge 
our  responsibilities. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  what  he  has  done. 
I  know  that  neither  he  nor  any  other 
Senator  is  at  all  responsible  for  the  de- 
lay. I  know  no  one  had  an3rthing  to  do 
with  It — except  someone  nebulous  and 
far  away  in  some  pink  cloud.  But 
whether  we  wait  to  hesu-  from  all  Sena- 
tors or  whether  we  wait  to  hear  from  the 
President  or  whether  we  wait  to  hear 
from  the  carriers  or  whether  we  wait 
to  hear  from  the  brotherhoods  or 
whether  we  wait  for  Christmas  and 
Santa  Claus — whatever  it  is — I  wish  all 
Senators  good  luck. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
very  good  to  hear  from  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  yielding. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Cotton's 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  director  of  the  joint  resolution,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr  MAGNUSON]  whether — and  he  is  the 
director  of  it— whether  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood of  a  vote  tonight? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  the  caretaker 
of  the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  amend  my 
statement. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  my  under- 
stan<Ung  that  there  will  be  no  votes  to- 
night The  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGbk]  submitted  an  amendment 
to  lie  on  the  desk.  It  is  the  pending 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Mobsb]  desires  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  subject  and  probably  present 
some  further  amendments  or  substitutes. 
When  he  has  finished,  it  is  proposed  to 
have  the  Senate  take  a  recess  until  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Until  12  o'clock 
noon? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  UntU  12  o'clock 
noop. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  shall  be  finished 
within  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  wish  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  to  have  the  Senate  ad- 
journ. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Until  12  o'clock  noon 

tomorrow. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
let  the  record  speak  for  itself — as  it  will, 
when  it  is  read  tomorrow — as  to  the  de- 
scriptions I  have  given  previously  of  the 
amendment  I  am  about  to  submit.  I 
believe  the  record  will  show  that  I  said. 
It  Is  free  of  compulsory  arbitration.  I 
believe  the  record  will  show  that  I  said 
In  effect,  that  the  amendment  is  based 
upon  voluntary  arbitration,  and  that  the 
only  possible  relationship  between  it  and 
any  of  the  other  measures  before  the 
Senate  Is  to  be  found  In  the  Commerce 
Committee's  Joint  resolution.  The  Com- 
merce Committee's  Joint  resolution  would 
result  In  compulsory  tu-bitration.  To- 
morrow, at  some  length,  I  shall  distin- 
guish between  the  President's  proposal 


and   the   Commerce   Committee's  Joint 
resolution. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  that  I  think 
it  is  well  that  the  Senate  is  not  voting 
tonight.  It  Lb  important  that  the  Sen- 
ate do  a  little  refiecting  tonight.  Tliere 
were  two  party  conferences  this  after- 
noon: the  Democrats  had  a  meeting,  and 
the  Republicans  had  a  meeting.  I  do 
not  know  what  went  on  in  the  Repub- 
lican meeting,  but  I  do  know  what  went 
on  in  the  Democratic  meeting;  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  some  Senators  are  going  to 
take  a  long,  second  look  at  the  Commerce 
Committee's  joint  resolution  before  they 
vote  on  it,  because — for  reasons  which  I 
shall  set  forth  in  some  detail  tomorrow — 
the  committee's  Joint  resolution  proposes, 
in  my  Judgment,  some  very  unwise  leg- 
islation. 

One  more  comment,  before  I  discuss 
my  two  amendments:  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  patriotism  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  carriers  and  for  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  representatives  of  the  brother- 
hoods. But  they  are  party  litigants,  and 
are  involved  in  a  controversy  which  we 
can  say  has  tried  men's  souls,  not  for 
months,  but  since  1959.  So  I  think  it 
fair  to  say  that  to  a  certain  extent  many 
of  them  have  Just  about  reached  the 
limit  of  their  patience.  I  could  not  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire more  than  I  disagree  with  his  com- 
ments about  the  suggestion  I  msMie — 
namely,  that  while  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  legislative  process,  both  the  car- 
riers and  the  brotherhoods  have  a  clear, 
patriotic  duty  to  postpone  "pulling  the 
plug."  so  to  speak,  or  to  postpone  en- 
gaging in  a  course  of  action  of  posting 
the  work  rules  and  calling  a  strike  while 
the  legislative  process  Is  at  work  in  good 
faith. 

We  cannot  maintain  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  law,  Mr.  President,  if  all  the 
groups  involved  in  any  matter  being  con- 
sidered by  the  legislative  process  does 
not  pay  respect  to  our  system  of  govern- 
ment by  law.  So  I  believe  it  Is  In  the 
best  interest  of  both  parties  to  this  dis- 
pute— so  long  as  Congress  acts  In  good 
faith  and  continues  to  give  considera- 
tion to  this  legislative  probl«n  during 
the  rest  of  this  week  or  the  first  part  of 
next  week,  if  necessary — ^that  there 
simply  be  an  announcement  on  their 
part — it  will  not  call  for  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Congress  or  with  the  Presi- 
dent or  with  anyone  else — that  so  long  as 
Congress  proceeds  to  consider  this  matter 
legislatively,  there  will  not  be  any  posting 
of  the  work  rules  or  any  calling  of  a 
strike. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  carriers,  but  I 
can  speak  of  my  impression  of  their  po- 
sition. My  impression  of  the  position 
of  the  carriers  Lb  that  the  American  pub- 
lic will  learn  that  they  never  had  any 
intention  of  posting  any  work  rules  this 
week,  if  Congress  was  in  the  process  of 
considering  this  issue  on  its  merits. 

Of  course,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton]  pointed  out, 
the  carriers  are  in  a  position  In  which 
they  have  a  legal  right  to  poet  their 
wolfing  rules.  They  carried  that  Issue 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court  sus- 
tained their  right,  and  I  agree  with 
the  decision  of  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court 
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If  they  did  not  have  that  right,  I 
do  not  know  what  rights  of  manage- 
ment are  I«ft  In  thl«  country.  Many 
times  in  reoaai  ««elu  I  have  spoken  on 
that  lasue.  I  Imf  made  many  unhappy. 
But  I  now  Ineorporste  by  reference  every 
word  that  tiM  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  tpokien  from  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  this  ease.  I  stand  by  every 
word,  Ineludliig  my  criticisms  of  the 
brotherhoods  In  my  judgment,  the 
leaders  of  the  brotherhoods  have  per- 
formed a  great  disservice  to  the  rank- 
and-file  membfTT  of  the  brotherhoods  in 
the  way  they  hare  handled  this  case.  In 
my  Judgment,  they  will  discover  that  the 
rank-and-fUe  members  of  the  brother- 
hoods, oooe  they  oome  to  learn  the  facts 
about  the  h#^wHiing  of  this  case.  will,  by 
a  substantial  majority,  share  the  point 
of  view  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. There  Is  no  Justification  in  the  field 
of  labor  relations  for  the  way  in  which 
the  chiefs  of  the  brotherhoods  have 
bungled  this  ease.  They  have  permitted 
the  carriers  to  be  placed  in  a  position  In 
which  the  carriers  have  been  willing  to 
go  along  with  every  procedural  sugges- 
tion and  reoommendatlon  that  has  been 
made  by  every  ofBclal  board  appointed  by 
our  OoTemmcnt.  beginning  with  the 
Rlfkind  Board  under  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, down  through  the  Rosen - 
man  Board. 

I  am  not  Interested  in  the  semantics  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  brotherhoods.  The  un- 
deniable fact  Is  that  the  strategy  of  the 
brotherhoods  has  been  the  strategy  of 
mainti^inif^  the  status  quo.  The  broth- 
erhoods hare  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  coUectlTe  bargaining,  the  presence 
or  the  absoMe  of  which  existed  in  this 
case.  But  ooUectlve  bargaining  does  not 
exist  If  the  position  of  one  party  in  es- 
sence is  t^  position  of  the  status  quo — 
take  it  or  leave  it — or  making  token  sug- 
gestions In  regard  to  how  many  men 
whose  servloes,  it  is  alleged,  they  might 
be  willing  to  Mmpmna^  with  as  not  needed. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  merits  are 
on  the  substantive  Issues,  because  the 
fact  is  that  In  handling  of  this  case  for 
the  most  part  to  date,  the  various  com- 
missions and  Individuals  who  have  han- 
dled it  hate  dealt  primarily  with  pro- 
cedural matters.  S^ae  of  us  said  weeks 
ago  that  that  was  the  main  feature  of 
the  Roeenman  Commission  report. 

I  do  not  know  whether  a  better  com- 
mission to  make  recommendations  on 
the  substantive  issues  could  be  found.  It 
Is  pretty  w^  known  in  the  Senate  that 
at  one  stage  of  our  conferences  at  the 
White  House  level,  bipartisan  in  nature, 
with  Senat<xv  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  sitting  with  Senators  from  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  with  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  and  others,  it  was  sug- 
geeAed  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
goa  that  if  another  commission  were  to 
be  appointed  or  considered,  the  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  reconvene  the  Rosenman 
Commission  with  instructions  to  proceed 
with  the  neeeMary  hearings  to  particu- 
larize Its  reoommendations  on  the  sub- 
stantive InsiMis  I  wish  that  had  been 
done,  iox  that  was  In  the  voluntary 
stage.  There  was  nothing  binding  about 
that.  I  would  Uke  to  have  had  the 
American  people— for  after  all.  it  will  be 
the  American  public  who  will  be  the  final 


arbitrator  in  this  case — have  a  particu- 
larized report  on  the  substantive  issues 
from  the  Rosenman  Commission.  But  it 
was  finally  decided  to  appoint  a  special 
group  from  the  President's  Management- 
Labor  Council.  But  the  report  of  that 
group  was  again  limited  pretty  much  to 
a  relating  of  the  steps  that  had  been 
taken  in  the  case  and  a  description  of 
what  the  issues  were  about,  but  again 
no  particular Izatlon  by  way  of  recom- 
mendations for  a  settlement  of  the  sub- 
stantive issues.  It  is  the  substantive  is- 
sues that  are  giving  us  all  the  trouble 

I  know  enough  about  collective  bar- 
gaining to  know  when  there  is  a  will  to 
bargain  and  when  the  will  is  nonexist- 
ent. Although  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  paint  the  carriers  as  having  a 
coloring  of  being  against  collective  bar- 
gaining. I  am  satisfied  that  the  facts  of 
the  case  do  not  bear  it  out  This  after- 
noon I  heard  in  conference  talk  to  the 
effect  that  there  had  been  no  collective 
bargaining  on  the  so-called  secondary 
issues.  Of  course,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  secondary  issue  in  this  case.  Every 
one  of  the  issues  that  has  been  described 
as  a  secondary  issue  is  a  major  issue  and 
represents  an  issue  over  which  firemen 
will  strike  unless  there  is  a  fair  and 
equitable  settlement  of  the  dispute  over 
that  Issue.  So  I  am  not  one  who  will 
take  the  position  in  the  debate  that  is 
starting  on  this  historic  case  of  saying 
that  the  carriers  have  not  bargained  but 
the  brotherhoods  have  always  been  will- 
ing to  bargain — or  vice  versa,  for  that 
matter.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  at  least 
at  this  moment  we  are  merely  wasting 
our  breath  if  we  talk  about  procedures 
to  be  put  in  a  joint  resolution  that  will 
produce  collective  bargaining  on  the  part 
of  these  parties.  In  my  judgment,  we 
have  about  as  much  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing collective  bargaining  of  the  type  we 
are  talking  about  in  support  of  the  joint 
resolution  as  I  have  of  flapping  my  arms 
and  thereby  flying  to  the  moon.  These 
parties  are  In  irreconcilable  conflict  over 
the  substantive  issues  involved  In  this 
dispute.  They  know  what  they  ought 
to  do.  They  do  not  need  me  to  tell  them. 
They  know  they  should  never  have  per- 
mitted this  case  to  get  Into  the  situation 
in  which  it  Is  tonight.  They  know  that 
labor  leaders  cannot  justify  letting  this 
case  get  into  that  situation. 

Before  the  Rosenman  Conmiission  the 
brotherhoods  argued,  "We  need  more 
mediation."  I  do  not  know  how  much 
more  mediation  could  have  been  carried 
on  in  this  case.  It  has  been  mediated 
in  one  form  or  another  since  1959.  The 
President  offered  the  best  channel  and 
vehicle  for  mediation  that  could  possibly 
have  been  offered.  The  President  of- 
fered Mr.  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg  to 
arbitrate  the  case.  So  the  brotherhoods 
seized  upon  the  word  "arbitrate."  They 
built  It  up  into  a  great  propaganda  bal- 
loon. But  they  pricked  It  themselves 
and  It  burst  upon  them.  I  told  a  group 
of  them  when  they  came  to  my  oCBce 
that  It  was  not  my  fault.  Later  I  made 
the  same  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  said,  "You  parked  your  brains 
outside  the  White  House  the  day  you 
walked  in  and  refused  to  accept  the 
President's  proposal  to  have  Mr  Justice 
Goldberg  arbitrate  the  case 


Every  meml?er  representing  the  broth- 
erhoods knows  the  record  of  Mr.  Justice 
Goldberg.  He  has  no  peer  in  the  field  of 
American  arbitration  and  mediation. 
His  procedure  Is  known.  As  I  told  some 
of  them,  "You  know  that  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  proceedings  which  would 
have  been  conducted  by  the  Justice 
would  have  been  mediation,  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Justice  to  get  the 
parties  together  on  a  mediation  settle- 
ment, which  is  a  last  step  collective  bar- 
gaining procedure  prior  to  arbitration." 

When  one  moves  into  arbitration,  one 
moves  into  a  judicial  process,  If  it  is 
really  arbitration,  and  the  only  thing 
that  controls  Is  the  evidence  and  the 
application  of  the  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  rule  to  the  record  made  by  the 
parties. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  brotherhoods 
fear  in  re.spect  to  the  prop>osal  made  by 
the  President  or  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
posals some  of  us  have  tried  to  get  them 
to  see  that  they  ought  to  adopt  In  recent 
weeks,  for  voluntary  arbitration  sub- 
niitttxl  by  themselves. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  public  re- 
action, the  brotherhoods  have  created 
the  impression  in  the  minds  of  millions 
of  Americans  that  they  are  afraid  of 
their  case  on  the  merits.  Are  they?  The 
answer  is  to  prove  the  case  on  the  merits. 
The  President  gave  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  prove  their  case  on  the  merits, 
and  they  ran  away  from  It. 

We  got  closer  to  the  deadline,  and  the 
President  then  called  to  the  White  House 
one  afternoon  a  bipartisan  group. 
There  In  the  Cabinet  room  he  had  ex- 
plained to  us — and  he  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  explanation  constituted 
his  proposal — what  has  become  known 
as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  102.  That 
w  as  the  first  time  that  any  congressional 
Member  present  at  the  Cabinet  room 
conference,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  heard 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  102. 

It  was  not  until  this  afternoon  in  the 
Democratic  conference  that  I  heard  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  ap- 
parently being  charged  by  some  of  the 
spokesmen  for  the  brotherhoods  as  being 
the  father  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
102 

As  I  said  to  my  colleagues  this  after- 
noon, I  have  long  since  stopped  being 
concerned  about  rumors  about  me.  for  I 
know  my  record.  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Senate  Joint  Resolution  102. 

But  let  the  record  be  perfectly  clear 
that  I  support  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
102  with  the  Morse  amendment,  which 
I  shall  offer  before  I  have  closed  this 
speech.  And  if  the  brotherhoods  do  not 
like  it,  that  will  be  too  bad,  because  I 
have  never  in  my  public  life  followed  a 
course  of  action  contrary  to  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  consistent  with  the  facts  in 
order  to  satisfy  any  economic  or  polit- 
ical pressure  group. 

I  say  to  the  brotherhoods,  "You  had 
better  look  at  your  hole  card,  for  your 
best  Interest  Is  still  to  offer  to  the 
carriers  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  voluntary  arbitration 
agreement  proposal  and  to  get  on  with 
the  job  of  proving  your  case." 

I  know  enough  about  the  substantive 
issues  in  this  case  to  satisfy  me  that  a 
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good  many  of  the  fears  of  the  brother- 
hoods are  completely  imwarranted  so 
far  as  the  longtime  best  interests  of 
tlieir  memberships  are  concerned. 

If  we  take  a  look  at  the  record,  we 
will  have  a  better  understanding  of  why 
I  made  the  statement  I  made,  for  the 
President  has  Included  In  his  message 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  102  his  pro- 
posal for  the  creation  of  a  National  Pres- 
idential Council  on  Automation,  to  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
senting to  the  American  people  a  fac- 
tual study  on  automation,  with  proposals 
for  whatever  legislation  may  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  legitimate  rights  of 
workers  who  are  going  to  suffer  dis- 
junctures  and  losses  as  a  result  of  auto- 
mation. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
been  pleading  this  cause  for  months  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  said  in  past 
speeches  that  this  Congress  is  In  almost 
the  same  position  as  the  Congresses 
were  from  1900  to  1920,  when  they  passed 
one  piece  of  progressive  legislation  in  the 
field  of  labor  relations  after  another  to 
protect  the  legitimate  rights  of  workers 
in  this  country:  the  Adamson  law,  min- 
imum wages,  workmen's  compensation, 
regulation  of  railroads,  safety  legisla- 
tion, legislation  protecting  the  rights  of 
women.  I  could  go  on  giving  the  full 
list,  ending  up  with  the  Wagner  Act  in 
tlie  early  1930"s. 

We  have  a  similar  responsibility  now. 
The  legislation  will  be  different  in  de- 
sign, but  its  basic  purpose  will  be  the 
same — to  protect  the  legitimate  interests 
of  labor  and  of  management  as  a  result 
of  the  new  era  into  which  we  have  en- 
tered, the  era  of  automation. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat  to- 
night— it  is  pertinent  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter we  are  considering,  because  we  can- 
not separate  this  problem  of  automa- 
tion from  the  problems  of  the  railways — 
we  cannot  expect  and  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  the  employers  to  pick  up  the 
check  for  all  the  losses  to  labor  suffered 
through  automation,  and  we  cannot  ex- 
pect labor  to  pick  up  the  (^eck  and  to 
assume  all  the  losses  suffered  as  the  re- 
sult of  automation;  for,  after  aU,  it  Is 
the  average  citizen,  Mr.  John  Q.  Public, 
who  Is  the  chief  beneficiary  of  progress 
through  automation. 

What  is  the  formula?  Who  will  know 
until  the  President's  commission  gets 
through  with  Its  Job?  Who  knows  in 
what  form  and  to  what  extent  we  need 
legislation  whereby  the  public  will  as- 
sume a  fair  and  proportionate  cost  of  the 
loss  suffered  by  human  beings  as  the  re- 
sult of  job  disjunctures  caused  by  auto- 
mation? 

All  I  can  say  to  the  brotherhoods  is 
"Raise  your  sights.  Look  at  a  new  hori- 
zon. Do  not  constantly  turn  back  to 
agreements  that  were  negotiated  In  the 
past." 

Tliey  keep  telling  us  about  the  agree- 
ments that  have  been  negotiated  for  35, 
45.  or  50  years.  That  Is  what  is  wrong 
with  some  of  them.  Some  of  them  go 
back  to  the  time  when  steam  engines 
were  steamed  up  with  cordwood  and 
cheap  coal.  Then  we  got  into  the  coal 
era.    Then  we  got  into  the  era  of  dlesels 


and  electricity.  The  time  has  passed 
some  of  the  guarantees  of  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  of  40  and  50  years 
ago. 

It  does  not  follow  that,  because  an  ex- 
isting practice  has  50  years  of  whiskers 
on  It.  it  should  not  be  shaved.  It  does 
not  follow,  either,  that  the  families  that 
will  be  the  sufferers  of  an  arbitrary,  \m- 
falr,  discriminatory  policy  that  may — 
and  I  underline  the  word  "may" — be 
adopted  by  the  carriers  in  connection 
with  any  working  rule  change  should  not 
receive  the  attention  of  a  fair  lunpire 
and  a  subsequent  review,  if  necessary, 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

These  brotherhoods,  apparently,  are 
men  of  little  faith.  Let  us  assume  the 
most  absurd  hypothetical  situation  In 
regard  to  this  problem  that  I  can  men- 
ticm.  Let  us  assimie  that  a  voluntary  ar- 
bitration board  handed  down  a  decision 
that  was  obviously  imfair,  prejudiced, 
biased,  and  slanted  against  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  the  brotherhoods.  Do 
they  think  the  Congress  would  sit  by  and 
not  take  what  legislative  steps  were  nec- 
essary to  see  to  it  that  Justice  was  done 
this  group  of  workers? 

They  apparently  do  not  believe  In  our 
system  of  checks  and  balances,  or  do  not 
understand  how  it  works. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  worried  about 
the  possibility  of  an  unfair  arbitration 
award,  but  I  am  worried  about  making  it 
compulsory,  and  that  is  why  I  cannot 
support  the  measure  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 

The  President  offered  a  program  that 
would  charmel  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem through  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  happens  to  be  oiu- 
agency.  We  created  it.  It  is  oiu:  child. 
I  repudiate,  I  disassociate  myself,  from 
any  point  of  view  or  argxmient  offered 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  that,  because 
the  brotherhoods  do  not  have  confidence 
in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  surrender  to  the 
attitude  of  the  brotherhoods  In  respect 
of  the  Commission.  If  we  have  that  kind 
of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  If 
the  facts  bear  out  that  prejudice,  then 
we  had  better  change  it.  If  that  is  the 
kind  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion we  have,  then  it  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  Congress  for  permitting  that  kind 
of  Commission  to  come  into  existence. 
But  it  is  not  that  kind  of  Commission. 

Take  a  look  at  the  jurisdiction  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  given 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by 
law.  It  has  given  the  Commission  juris- 
diction over  so  many  subject  matters  that 
are  inseparably  Intertwined  in  the  fabric 
of  brotherhood-carrier  labor  relations. 

Consider  the  Washington  agreement. 
Where  did  that  come  from?  It  came 
from  the  brotherhoods  and  the  carriers. 
It  was  the  brotherhoods  and  the  carriers 
that  wanted  it  indelibly  written  into  the 
law,  and  we  wrote  it  into  section  5(2)  (f ) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  But  it 
is  said  that  the  President's  proposal  is 
not  as  broad  as  that.  Of  course,  it  is 
not,  but  the  principle  is  the  same,  and 
the  principle  of  the  Washington  agree- 
ment, written  into  section  5(2)  (f)  gives, 
by  law,  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Jurisdiction  over  job  security  In 


cormection  with  mergers.  We  have  given 
that  Commission  jurisdiction  over  safety. 
For  that  matter,  as  I  pointed  out  in 
the  Democratic  conference  this  after- 
noon, every  time  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  considers  petitions  in 
regard  to  rates,  it  has  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  cost  of  operating  the  railroads. 
Taking  into  account  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  railroads  calls  for  an  analysis  of 
the  items  that  create  the  cost,  because 
there  is  an  obligation  to  return  a  fair 
rate,  supposedly.  If  there  is  a  working 
rule  bewhiskered  and  out  of  date,  which 
ought  to  be  collectively  bargained  into 
a  new  rule,  the  Commission  has  to  evalu- 
ate it  in  the  determination  of  the  rate 
structure. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  get  through 
this  debate  we  shall  have  to  put  into  the 
Record  typical  examples  of  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  decisions  that 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  Commis- 
sion's consideration  of  the  working  poli- 
cies that  exist  on  the  carriers. 

The  President  also  used  as  the  vehicle 
for  the  settlement  of  this  dispute  an 
existing  agency  of  CJoverrunent,  and 
that  is  a  very  important  point — ^not  a 
new  arbitration  board,  not  an  independ- 
ent, ad  hoc  temporary  group,  but  an 
agency  whose  members  and  staff  have 
probably  forgotten  more  about  the  rail- 
road industry  than  any  ad  hoc  board 
could  possibly  learn  in  a  year.  ITiat 
was  the  commonsense  approach  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
situation. 

Furthermore,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
great  differences  between  the  handling 
of  railroad  labor  over  the  decades  and 
the  handling  of  the  rest  of  American 
labor.  Railroad  labor  has  time  and  time 
again  been  set  aside,  handled  differently. 
Railroad  labor  has  its  own  Railway  Me- 
diation Board.  It  has  its  own  Railway 
Labor  Act.  It  has  its  own  Adjustment 
Board.  Railroad  labor  has  had  separate 
and  different  treatment  legislatively  for 
a  long  time.  A  good  many  of  railroad 
labor's  problems  affectinc  jobs  have  been 
channeled  through  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Therefore,  I  think 
it  was  most  appropriate  and  proper  for 
the  President  to  use  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  the  channel  for  the 
administration  of  a  settlement  of  this 
dispute. 

The  President  was  not  happy  about  it. 
He  was  not  happy  that  he  had  to  make 
any  reconunendation,  for  he  pleaded 
time  and  time  again  with  the  brother- 
hoods to  agree  to  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  this  dispute  which  did  not  require 
legislative  action.  They  kept  turning 
him  down.  What  else  could  the  Presi- 
dent do? 

The  President  hsis  a  responsibility  to 
the  public  interest,  and  it  is  not  a  cliche 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  when 
he  points  out  once  again  that  there  is 
no  labor  interest,  there  is  no  employer 
interest  in  tills  country,  that  can  ever  be 
justified  being  placed  above  the  public 
interest.  And  all  the  rights  of  labor  and 
all  the  rights  of  management  must  be 
accommodated  to  the  public  interest. 

I  remember  the  dock  controversy  of 
January  of  this  year,  when  the  issue  was 
raised  by  the  head  spokesman  for  the 
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union  that  he  resented  reflections  upon 
the  patrlotinii  of  the  union.  I  made 
very  clear  that  my  board  was  not  re- 
flecting upon  the  patriotism  of  the  union 
or  of  the  shipowners. 

I  had  no  doubt  about  their  patriotism. 
I  said.  "I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  to 
this  committee  that  I  have  no  doubt 
about  the  patriotism  of  this  union,  for 
I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  reached  a  point 
where  a  contest  were  drawn  between  the 
industry  and  the  Oovemment.  every 
member  of  the  union  would  want  the 
Oovemment  to  win." 

That  is  applicable  to  the  instant  case. 
too.  I  have  been  pleading  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  parties  to  this  case 
not  to  let  It  get  to  the  point  where  the 
contest  Is  drawn  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  this  in- 
dustry. But  they  are  fast  approaching 
that  point.  If  they  let  it  go  to  that  point. 
let  me  serve  notice  on  the  brotherhoods 
tonight:  The  Government  will  win. 

The  American  people  will  insist  on  it. 
The  Oovemment  will  win.  It  will  win 
among  the  membership  of  the  brother- 
hoods themselTCS.  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
American  labor,  and  the  general  public. 
They  win  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
themselves  for  letting  the  case  get  into 
the  present  situation. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  over  the  years 
railroad  labor  has  been  handled  for  the 
most  part  separately  and  distinctly  from 
the  rest  of  American  labor.  It  has  been 
the  beneficiary  of  all  the  legislation  that 
I  have  previously  referred  to.  There- 
fore. I  believe  that  it  was  particularly  ap- 
propriate that  the  President  should  con- 
tinue to  handle  the  problems  separately 
and  channel  his  procedure  through  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

What  does  the  Joint  resolution  do?  It 
creates  what  is  going  to  be  referred  to 
In  public  discussions  as  a  general  arbi- 
traUon  board.  It  will  be  said.  "But.  Mr. 
Senator,  it  refers  to  an  ad  hoc  situation. 
to  a  railroad  ease." 

That  is  true;  It  does.  However,  this 
Is  the  precedent.  This  is  the  first  case, 
this  is  the  bellwether  that  takes  a  major 
dispute  and  sets  up  a  general  arbitra- 
tion board  to  handle  the  issues  assigned 
to  that  board. 

Mr.  President,  wait  until  the  workers 
of  this  cotmtry  at  the  local  union  level 
fully  apprehend  the  signlflcance  of  that 
precedent.  Let  no  one  quote  to  me  what 
was  quoted  to  me  this  afternoon  by  some 
national  labor  leaders  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  brotherhood.  I  respect  their 
Judgment,  but  I  am  perfectly  satisfled 
that  the  rank  and  flle  workers  of  the 
country  will  not  follow  any  labor  lead- 
ership which  seeks  to  give  approval  to 
the  appointment  of  a  general  compulsory 
arbitration  board  to  handle  this  case  or 
any  other  case. 

I  know  something  about  the  aline- 
ments  and  the  deals  and  the  temper  of 
the  partnerships  in  organizations  among 
labor  leaders.  In  this  respect  they  are 
no  different  from  any  other  group,  in- 
cluding employer  groups.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  come  to  each 
other's  support  in  an  hour  of  crisis. 
What  all  the  labor  leaders  of  this  coun- 
try, everyone  of  them,  ought  to  be  doing 
in   this   hour   is   getting    together   and 


working  out  an  honorable  voluntary 
solution  to  the  problem  procedurally,  if 
they  cannot  do  it  substantively. 

That  is  the  position  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  on  this  subject,  as  far 
as  my  views  as  to  the  Justiflcation  of  the 
President's  course  of  action  are  con- 
cerned, and  of  the  Importance  of  our  now 
following  the  proposed  procedure. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  care  what  leg- 
islation we  pass;  some  great  values  will 
be  lost  by  both  labor  and  employers  in 
this  country.  I  know  there  are  reac- 
tionary forces  in  AmtTica  that  are 
delighted  by  *he  stalemate  which  has  de- 
veloped in  this  case.  They  see  a  break- 
through, for  they  have  been  urging  for 
years  the  establlslimenl  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  not  only  in  so-called  na- 
tional emergency  disputt-s.  but  also  in 
any  dispute  of  any  coiislderable  signlfl- 
cance. 

I  was  Interested  this  afternoon  in 
hearing  Senators  try  to  argue  that  tins 
Is  not  going  to  be  considered  a  prece- 
dent. Their  saying  It  is  not  a  precedent 
is  not  going  to  stop  it  from  becoming  a 
precedent.  If  we  create  this  Incident, 
we  have  created  a  precedent.  We  will 
face  some  serious  labor  troubles  ahead  in 
the  months  to  come.  The  country  will 
be  faced  by  a  trucking  dispute,  in  my 
judgment,  within  6  to  9  months.  There 
will  be  a  very  serious  shipping  dispute 
all  along  the  east  coast  and  through  the 
gulf. 

I  do  not  care  where  we  look  at  the 
American  economy,  as  far  as  labor-em- 
ployer relations  are  concerned,  there  are 
serious  disputes  ahead.  I  believe  that 
we  ought  to  protect  economic  freedom  in 
this  countiT.  We  will  lose  economic 
freedom  on  both  sides  with  compulsory 
arbitration. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  also  that  we  not  only 
lose  it  by  having  this  matter  get  into 
Congress,  but  we  also  lose  It  by  the  very 
fact  that  It  is  permitted  to  come  to  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  have  pleaded  that  it  not 
come  to  Congress. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  a  precedent 
in  itself. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes  I  have  pleaded  to 
keep  it  from  coming  to  Congress. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  know  what  the 
Senator  has  done  on  the  question  of  vol- 
untary arbitration.  However,  it  is  a 
precedent  any  way  we  look  at  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
it  has  come  to  Congress  is  that  in  time.s 
past  we  created  a  precedent.  We  created 
a  precedent  in  the  Railroad  Case  in  1947. 
We  created  a  precedent  in  the  steel  case. 
There  Is  a  whole  series  of  precedents.  I 
do  not  want  to  add  a  new  type  of  prece- 
dent. 

I  spoke  a  few  minute.s  ago  about  the 
President  channeling  thLs  matter 
through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. I  will  go  Into  that  at  some 
length  tomorrow  However,  I  wish  the 
Record  to  show  a  reference  to  it  tonight. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  Ls  subject  to  the 
Administrative    Procedure    Act.      There 


exists  a  whole  set  of  procedures  and  re- 
views and  appeals.  All  that  is  lost  under 
a  separate,  ad  hoc  arbitration  board, 
which  is  provided  in  the  pending 
measure. 

The  e-xistence  of  that  procedure,  may 
I  say  to  the  brotherhoods  and  the  car- 
riers, is  one  of  the  greatest  guarantees 
they  have  for  fair  treatment  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  case  on  the  substantive  issue 
through  the  E*resident's  procedure. 

I  .should  like  to  make  one  more  point 
which  comes  back  to  me  and  that  I 
wLshed  to  mention  before.  I  will  fill  it 
in  rapidly  before  I  turn  to  my  two 
amendments.  The  parties  to  the  dispute 
ought  to  recognize  also  that  they  cannot 
drag  this  out  along  any  such  time  sched- 
ule as  has  been  discussed  In  the  debate 
thLs  afternoon. 

Some  of  us  were  making  various  time 
calculations  in  respect  to  the  several  pro- 
posals that  are  being  made  which  would 
lead  to  a  final  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
It  is  perfectly  evident  that  we  would  get 
up  to  March  1964.  One  Senator,  even, 
said  good-naturedly,  "Can't  we  have  an 
amendment  offered  that  would  take  us 
up  to  Decemk)er  1964?"  I  say  that  face- 
tiously, as  he  did.  But  this  case  must  be 
.settled  now.  within  the  reasonably  im- 
mediate future. 

Actually,  if  we  examine  the  volumi- 
nous record  that  has  been  made  by  the 
various  boards,  commissions,  and  indi- 
viduals that  have  been  mvolved  in  the 
case.  I  do  not  know  what  more  could 
be  said  That  brings  to  mind  an  experi- 
ence I  had  In  1941.  when,  for  6  long 
weeks,  we  held  public  hearings  in  Kim- 
ball Hall,  in  Chicago,  111.,  during  the 
great  railway  dispute  of  1941,  hearings 
which  involved  all  the  issues,  involved 
the  whole  agreement.  There  was  noth- 
ing the  parties  could  think  of  that  was 
not  involved  In  that  dispute.  Six  weeks 
of  public  hearings  were  held.  We  hand- 
ed down  our  recommendations  as  an 
emergency  board.  Everyone  knew  that 
we  functioned  as  arbitrators.  I  con- 
ducted the  hearings  which  were  held  by 
us  as  an  arbitration  board.  We  applied 
the  rules  of  evidence  to  the  testimony  and 
the  exhibits  that  were  offered.  We  de- 
cided the  case  by  applying  the  prepon- 
derance-of-evidence  rule  to  the  record 
made  before  us. 

The  brotherhoods  were  persuaded  by 
others,  including  a  prominent  senatorial 
politician,  not  to  accept  the  award.  So 
we  were  asked  by  the  President  to  con- 
duct rehearings.  The  rehearings  were 
held  in  the  caucus  room  of  the  House. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  day's  hearings, 
counsel  for  the  brotherhoods  came  to  us 
in  Chambers  and  said:  "We  know  we 
haven't  got  a  case.  We  know  that  you 
are  going  to  reaflflrm  your  previous  deci- 
sion. But  what  we  would  like  to  do  Is  to 
.see  If  we  cannot  have  the  dispute  settled 
by  mediation." 

I  said,  "That  is  not  for  this  board  to 
decide.  It  is  not  for  the  President  to 
decide.  It  is  for  the  parties  to  decide. 
But  we  have  gone  forward  with  the  re- 
hearing, and  we  are  going  to  announce 
our  decision  on  the  basis  of  the  alleged 
new  evidence  that  you  offered  In  the 
case."  The  record  will  show  that  we 
issued  a  second  opinion,  reaffirming  our 
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first.  The  parties  had  no  new  evidence. 
Everything  had  been  said  in  the  case 
that  could  possibly  have  been  said. 

The  case  now  before  us  has  received 
voluminous  attention,  but  Its  merits 
ought  to  be  presented  to  a  third-party 
umpire  now,  preferably  one  appointed  by 
•^lie  parties  themselves.  That  is  up  to 
them.  But  one  thing  is  perfectly  clear: 
The  parties  have  let  the  situation  come 
to  this  state  of  fact,  and  unless  they  are 
willing,  of  their  own  accord,  to  propose 
a  voluntary  arbitration  procedure,  there 
Ls  no  other  course  of  action  than  to  have 
the  Goveriunent  make  a  final  determina- 
tion of  the  case,  including  the  so-called 
secondary  but  vitally  important  Issues. 
I  am  not  Interested  in  any  proposal  that 
will  prolong  and  procrastinate  and  per- 
mit engagement  In  dilatory  tactics  that 
will  result  in  the  so-called  secondary  Is- 
sues not  being  settled  for  months  to  come. 

Of  course,  I  would  welcome  the  parties 
sitting  down  and  bargaining  collectively 
for  an  agreement  with  regard  to  these 
issues  as  well  as  the  others;  but  they 
cannot  be  made  to  do  so.  However,  one 
thing  can  be  done:  The  case  can  be  set- 
tled legislatively.  If  the  parties  force  Con- 
gress to  settle  It  legislatively.  So  the 
issue  before  us  Is:  "What  Is  the  best  vehi- 
cle for  legislative  settlement?  I  offer 
two,  tonight,  as  alternatives  to  the 
committee's  proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  for 
printing  and  to  have  lie  on  the  table 
my  first  amendment  in  the  natiue  of  a 
substitute.  I  ask  that  It  be  printed  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  print- 
ed, and  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  there  will  not  be  time 
for  the  committee  to  consider  my  propo- 
sal; nevertheless,  it  should  go  through 
the  procedure  I  have  Just  suggested.  If 
it  is  printed  and  lies  at  the  desk,  then  to- 
morrow or  the  next  day,  or  whenever  the 
Senate  gets  to  It.  I  shall  move  to  substi- 
tute it  for  the  committee's  bill.  I  shall 
outline  the  amendment  very  quickly. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  substitute 
the  President's  proposal  for  the  commit- 
tee's proposal,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
102.  It  amends  the  committee's  resolu- 
tion by  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  seven -man  special  board,  two  from 
the  carriers,  two  from  the  brotherhoods, 
and  three  from  the  public,  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  If  the  parties  them- 
selves are  unable  to  agree  upon  the  mem- 
bership of  the  three.  If  the  parties  agree 
on  one,  that  will  be  fine;  If  they  agree 
upon  two,  that  will  be  fine;  If  they  agree 
on  three,  so  much  the  better.  But  any 
number  they  cannot  agree  upon,  the 
President  shall  appoint. 

It  shall  be  a  special  board  advisory  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  board  shall  report  its  reommenda- 
tlons  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. It  shall  have  the  authority  of 
review,  acceptance,  or  modification. 

My  proposal  will  Include  secondary  is- 
sues. There  will  be  a  time  lapse  between 
the  so-called  primary  issues  and  the  sec- 
ondary Issues  that  will  provide  for  a  col- 
lective bargaining  period,  if  the  parties 
wish  to  engage  In  collective  bargaining. 


But  my  proposal  will  end  the  case — 
primary  and  secondary  Issues — within 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time.  I  think  It  Is  a  preferable 
proposal. 

The  President  submitted  his  proposal 
in  good  faith.  He  submitted  It  In  a  bi- 
partisan conference.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  everyone  who  attended  the 
conference  agreed.  But  I  do  mean  to 
state  that  a  goodly  number  of  Senators 
attended  that  conference  and  agreed  to 
the  approach  proposed  by  the  President, 
namely,  through  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission;  and  I  do  not  Intend 
to  walk  out  on  my  President.  If  I 
thought  upon  reflection  that  his  proposal 
was  a  bad  one,  I  would  change  my  mind. 
But  I  thought,  after  I  listened  to  it,  that 
it  was  a  fair  and  reasonable  proposal, 
and  I  think  so  tonight.  That  is  why  I 
have  offered  my  proposal  with  the  modi- 
fication I  have  added  to  it,  for  my  modi- 
fication shows  that  I  am  willing  to 
change  my  mind  If  I  think  a  proposal  of 
the  President  can  be  improved. 

I  shall  discuss  my  proposal  at  some 
length  tomorrow,  but  I  wanted  to  have 
it  appear  in  the  Record  with  this  brief 
statement,  so  that  it  could  be  printed 
and  be  made  available  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  parties. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  send  to  the  desk 
a  second  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  which  I  shall  offer  if  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
that  I  have  Just  sent  to  the  desk  should 
be  rejected.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
it  will  be  rejected,  because  I  think  the 
public  should  know  that  In  recent  hours 
a  good  many  Senators  who  thought  they 
favored  the  committee's  Joint  resolution 
are  now  expressing  serious  reservations 
in  regard  to  It,  and  are  expressing  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  that  I  have 
Just  submitted.  They  have  urged  that 
I  submit  it  tonight,  so  that  they  may 
have  c(vles  of  it  tomorrow. 

ISr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  received  out  of 
order,  for  appropriate  reference  and  for 
printing,  another  amendment,  which  I 
may  offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  Joint 
resolution  before  this  historic  debate 
ends. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  wish  the  amend- 
ment referred,  or  ordered  printed  and  to 
lie  on  the  table? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  said  "for  appropriate 
reference."  I  recognize  that  there  are 
not  great  p>ossibilities  that  the  commit- 
tee will  have  time  to  hold  a  meeting  to 
consider  it,  although  we  caimot  tell,  and 
we  do  not  know  what  may  happen  before 
this  debate  is  over.  It  may  very  well  be 
that  the  committee  may  decide  to  call  a 
special  meeting  to  consider  the  various 
amendments  which  will  be  offered,  and 
to  make  a  subsequent  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  appropriate  for  it  to  do  so,  if 
It  wishes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

ANALTBIB       OF       THE       WORK       RTTLES       DISPtJTE 
BrrTLEMENT    PROCEDUTIK 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
read  a  very  brief  explanation  of  the  sec- 


ond substitute  amendment  which  I  have 
just  now  submitted. 

PURPOSE 

The  object  of  this  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  is  to  provide  for  a 
system  which  will  encourage  the  parties 
to  adhere  to  collective  bargaining  pro- 
cedures in  the  settlement  of  the  issues 
involved  in  the  work  rules  dispute  and  at 
the  same  time  to  protect  the  economy 
from  the  paralyzing  effect  of  a  total  rail- 
road strike.  It  accompUshes  this  objec- 
tive by,  first,  providing  for  an  effective 
mediatory  and  conciliatory  system  to 
handle  the  basic  issues  and,  second,  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  to  maintain  essential  rail 
transportation  during  a  strike.  It  has 
twin  objectives  to  develop  procedures  to 
assist  the  parties  in  finally  resolving  the 
issues  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  the 
President  the  means  by  which  he  can 
safeguard  the  public  interest  in  the  event 
of  a  strike.  It  is  based  upon  the  propo- 
sition that  during  a  rail  strike,  the  na- 
tional interest  may  be  best  served  by  re- 
quiring the  continued  operation  of  only 
that  part  of  the  rail  system  which  is 
necessary  to  move  essential  commodities. 

The  general  plan  of  the  amendment  is 
based  upon  a  concept  of  limiting  the  area 
of  economic  conflict  to  that  part  of  the 
economy  which  caimot  be  said  to  involve 
the  national  health  and  safety.  This 
concept  may  be  analogous  to  the  political 
theories  of  total  war  and  limited  war. 
Total  war  threatens  the  security  and 
health  of  the  entire  world.  A  strike 
shutting  down  the  entire  rail  system  or, 
in  other  words,  a  total  economic  war, 
threatens  the  security  of  the  country. 
Just  as  we  must  limit  wars  in  order  to 
preserve  our  world  civilization,  the 
amendment  would  Limit  the  rail  strike, 
to  protect  the  health  and  security  of  the 
country. 

Partial  operation  of  the  rail  system 
during  a  strike  emergency  provides  the 
necessary  balance  between  the  right  of 
labor  to  bargain  and  the  obligation  of 
the  Government  to  protect  the  public 
interest  from  the  devastating  effects  of 
a  total  strike.  The  plan  of  developing 
legislation  to  provide  for  partial  opera- 
tion of  the  transportation  services  in  the 
situation  now  confronting  the  country 
is  not  new.  It  was  recommended  in  the 
repwrt  of  an  independent  study  group 
designated  by  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  in  December  of  1961. 
The  study  group  consisted  of  such  emi- 
nent scholars  and  labor  experts  as  Clark 
Kerr,  George  W.  Taylor,  David  L.  Cole 
and  John  T.  Dunlop.  Its  recommenda- 
tions parallel  the  basic  ideas  expressed 
in  the  Morse  amendment. 

ICAINTEKANCX  OF  THE  STATUS  QUO 

The  amendment  requires  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  status  quo  until  all  Issues 
are  resolved  through  collective  bargain- 
ing, or  are  made  the  subject  of  recom- 
mendations by  a  special  railroad  work 
rules  disputes  board. 

FACT    FmDINO    AWD    KBCOM MENDATIONS    BT    THE 
WORK  RULES  DISPUTES  BOARD 

First.  The  President  will  appoint  a 
board  consisting  of  seven  members — two 
drawn  from  management,  and  two 
drawn  from  labor,  with  a  chairman  and 
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two  additional  public  members  selected 
by  the  President. 

Second.  The  Board  will  first  consider 
the  basic  laaue  Involving  engine  crew  and 
train  crew.  The  remaining  issues  must 
be  negotiated  by  the  parties. 

Third.  The  Board  will  issue  its  deci- 
sion and  recommendations  on  the  two 
basic  Issues  within  90  days. 

Fourth.  The  remaining  issues  are  to 
be  resolved  by  the  parties  in  collective 
bargalninc  However,  the  National 
Mediation  Board  may  refer  any  of  the 
remaining  issues  to  the  Work  Rules  Dis- 
putes Board  for  determination  upon  re- 
quest of  any  party  if  it  finds  that  the 
party  making  the  request  has  exhausted 
all  reasonable  efforts  to  reach  agreement 
on  such  Issue  in  collective  bargaining. 

INATIOH    or 


BTATXJTOBT    STATUS    QUO 

rmmioo 


The  parties  are  free  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  they  may  determine  to  be  in  their 
own  interests  whenever  all  issues  in  the 
dispute  hav«  either  been  resolved 
through  coUeetlve  bargaining  or  have 
beoi  made  the  subject  of  the  Work  Rules 
Disputes  Board's  decision  and  recom- 
mendation. 


PABTIAI.  omuTioir 


GV  THK 

or  A 


KAIL  rrsTXM  nr  thk 


First.  If  the  carrier  should  reject  the 
recommendations  of  the  Board  and 
should  put  Into  effect  work  rules  of  a 
different  nature,  the  unions  may  strike. 
In  this  event,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  seize  such  part  of  the  railroad  system 
as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  essen- 
tial aervioes  In  the  public  interest.  The 
facilities  which  have  not  been  seized  will 
remain  subject  to  the  strike. 

Second.  If  the  carrier  should  put  into 
effect  the  recommendations  of  the  Board, 
the  unions  may  strike  In  protest  thereof. 
In  this  event,  the  President  Is  authorized 
to  enjoin  that  part  of  the  strike  which 
Interferes  with  the  maintenance  of  es- 
sential rail  transport. 

Third.  In  determining  what  part  of 
the  rail  system  must  be  maintained  In 
order  to  provide  essoitlal  services,  the 
President  must  give  due  consideration  to 
the  availability  of  other  means  of  trans- 
port for  the  shipment  of  essentitd  com- 
modlUea 


CX> 


'BATtott  nr  THB  mNT  OF  snzmu 


In  the  case  of  seizure,  the  amendment 
provides  that  just  compensation  shall  be 
made  for  the  operation  of  the  railroads, 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  took  possession  of  the 
rail  system  when  its  operations  had  been 
interrupted  by  a  strike. 

USKA 


The  amendment  provides  that  the 
Work  Rules  Disputes  Board.  In  Its  recom- 
mendations, may  provide  that  employees 
who  strike  In  protest  of  the  recommenda- 
tion may  be  denied  any  part  of  the  Job 
protection  provisions  contained  in  its 
decision. 

Tomorrow.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  dis- 
cuss the  amendments  at  some  length, 
item  by  item.  If  It  becomes  necessary  to 
call  them  up. 

I  close.  Ifr.  President,  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  great  labor  policy 


question  confronts  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  are  so 
close  to  It  that  I  wonder  whether  we  fully 
appreciate  what  Is  Involved.  We  are  so 
close  to  it  that  I  wonder  whether  we  are 
in  somewhat  the  same  position  that  our 
predecessors  In  the  Senate  were  In  during 
the  period  1919  to  1920,  to  which  I  have 
previously  alluded.  If  we  read  the  de- 
bates published  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  we  find  that  then  there  were 
those  who  wanted  to  follow  a  course  of 
action  so  reactionary  in  nature  and  so 
inconsistent  with  economic  freedom  that, 
for  the  time  being,  they  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  enactment  of  needed,  progressive 
legrlslation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  fail  to  maintain 
my  record  of  some  25  or  30  years  of  scr\'- 
ice  in  the  field  of  labor  relations  if  I  did 
not  run  the  risk  of  unpopularity  here  and 
elsewhere  by  taking  the  time  to  warn  the 
parties  to  this  dispute,  the  Members  of 
Congress,  and  the  public  generally  of  the 
potential  dangers  to  the  preservation  of 
our  system  of  economic  freedom  by  the 
establishment  of  a  precedent  involving 
the  creation  of  what  amounts  to  a  gen- 
eral compulsory  arbitration  board. 

We  cannot  maintain  economic  freedom 
in  America  without  having  free  trade 
unions  and  free  employers.  We  cannot 
have  free  trade  unions  and  free  em- 
ployers if  we  start  subjecting  them  to  the 
dictates  of  a  compulsory  arbitration 
board,  for  under  a  system  of  compulsory 
arbitration  there  is  no  end  to  the  power 
over  management  and  to  the  power  over 
labor  that  will  be  developt-d.  Now  is  the 
time  to  stop  it. 

L«t  me  say  to  the  parties  to  this  dis- 
pute that  they  have  an  obligation  to 
make  their  contributions  to  citizen 
statesmanship.  If  they  really  want  the 
economic  freedom  wliich  our  system 
makes  available  to  them,  they  should 
quickly  offer  to  resolve  their  differences 
and  to  eliminate  the  need  for  this  debate 
in  the  Senate  and  for  our  further  con- 
sideration of  such  legislation,  by  prompt- 
ly developing  their  own  program  for  a 
voluntary  arbitration  setUement  of  aU 
the  Issues  in  this  dispute. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  made  a  se- 
rious contribution  to  a  solution  of  the 
issue.  If  we  listened.  I  believe  that  a 
great  number  of  us  would  not  t>e  in  dis- 
agreement with  a  great  deal  of  what 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said.  If 
Senators  will  read  the  Record,  they  will 
see  that  tonight  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  narrowed  the  differences  that 
might  exist  on  the  question,  which  will 
probably  lead  us  to  the  possibility  tomor- 
row of  a  quick  solution  of  the  Issues,  if 
we  do  not  have  too  many  amendments 
to  consider. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  two 
amendments.  I  think  there  will  be  not 
more  than  two  or  three  other  amend- 
ments offered,  which  can  be  handled 
very  quickly.  In  that  respect  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  narrowed  the  Is- 
sues before  the  Senate  We  all  have  the 
same  objective  that  he  has.  He  has  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  the  debate. 


TRANSACTTON  OP  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  additional  report  of  a 
committee  was  submitted ; 

By  Mr.  GRUENING.  from  the  Committee  on 
Iijterlor  aud  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

HR  6118  \n  act  to  amend  the  act  provid- 
ing for  the  admlaalon  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
into  the  Union  with  respect  to  the  selection 
of  public  lands  for  the  development  and  ex- 
jMnnslon  of  communities;  (Rept.  No.  468) . 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 

An  additional  bill  was  introduced,  read 
the  first  time.  and.  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  Mr  MILLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
HrrxKNi.ooprK)  : 

8  2090  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
2a,  195«.  to  authorize  the  Muscatine  Bridge 
Commission  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  bridge  across  the  Mlaslsslppl  River 
at  or  near  Uie  cKy  of  Muscatine.  Iowa,  and 
the  town  of  Drury,  HI  :  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

{Se^  the  remarks  of  Mr  Mn.i  kr  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  BRIDGE  ACROSS 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AT  OR  NEAR 
MUSCATINE,    IOWA.    AND   DRURY, 

ILL. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  tlie  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickxnlooper ]  and 
myself.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  relating  to  a  bridge  across 
the  Mississippi  River.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  tlie  bill 
Will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  2090)  to  amend  the  act 
of  July  26,  1956,  to  authorize  tlie  Mus- 
catine Bridge  Commission  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  River  at  or  near  the  city  of 
Muscatine.  Iowa,  and  the  town  of  Drury. 
111.,  introduced  by  Mr.  Miller  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hickenlooper)  ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  .A.ct 
entitled  "An  Act  creating  the  MuscaUne 
Bridge  CommlsaloD  and  authorizing  said 
Commission  and  Its  successors  to  acquire  by 
purchase  or  condemnation  and  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  brldgti  or  bridges 
acroBs  tile  Mississippi  Rlrer  at  or  near  the 
city  of  MuscsUne,  Iowa,  and  the  town  of 
Drury.  IlUnoU,"  approved  July  36.  1»66  (70 
Stat.    668;    Public    Law    811.    Elghty-fourtti 
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Congress),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  April 
27,  1962  (76  Stat.  69;  Public  Law  87-441).  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 14.  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

'Sec.  15.  The  commission  and  its  succes- 
sors and  assigns  are  authorlaed  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge  and  ap- 
proaches thereto  across  the  Mississippi  River 
at  or  near  the  city  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and 
the  town  of  Drury,  Illinois,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act;  except  that  the  au- 
thority granted  by  this  subsection  shall 
cease  and  be  null  and  void  unless  the  actual 
construction  of  such  bridge  Is  commenced 
within  three  years  and  completed  within  five 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section." 

SETTLEMENT  OF  LABOR  DISPUTE 
BETWEEN  CERTAIN  CARRIERS 
BY  RAILROAD  AND  CERTAIN  OP 
THEIR  EMPLOYEES— AMEND- 

MENTS 

Mr.  JAVTTS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  102)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute between  certain  carriers  by  rail- 
road and  certain  of  their  employees, 
which  was  ordered  to  He  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  amendments, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  102.  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  102.  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  amendments, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  102,  supra,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  12  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjoiu-ned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 27.  1963.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  26.  1963: 

U.S.  District  Judc» 

Walter  E.  Craig,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Arizona,  vice 
Arthur  M.  Davis,  deceased. 

U.S.  TARirr  CoiciossioN 
Dan  H.  Penn.  Jr..  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for 
the  term  expiring  June  16,  1969,  vice  William 

E    Dowllng. 

DiPLOUATTC   AND   PORZION  SKKVICK 

Roy  T.  Davis.  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  now  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  2  and  a  secretary 
In  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  a  consul 
general  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Philip  H.  BurrlB.  of  Virginia,  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  2. 
a  consul,  and  a  secretary  In  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  foUowlng-named  persons,  now  For- 
eign Service  officers  of  class  3  and  secretaries 
in  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  consuls 
general  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
John  R.  Barrow,  of  Maryland. 
Delmar  R.  Carlson,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

William  D.  Toomey.  of  North  Dakota. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  5, 
consuls,    and    secretaries    In    the    diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  Stotes  of  America: 

Rowland  Bancroft,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Roland  A.  J.  Berardo,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Hugh  W.  Burrows,  of  Michigan. 
The  following-named  persons,  now  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  class  6  and  secretaries  In 
the  dlsplomatic  service,   to  be   also  consuls 
of  the  United  States  of  America : 
Gordon  R.  Beyer,  of  Maryland. 
Richard  H.  Howarth,  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  7  to  class  6: 
Philip  J.  Adler,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Richard  C.  Barkley,  of  Michigan. 
Natale  H.  Bellocchl.  of  New  York. 
John  D.  Blacken,  of  Virginia. 
A.  Donald  Bramante.  of  New  York. 
John  R.  Countryman,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Marie  R.  de  Ounzburg,  of  New  York. 
William  K.  Mackey,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

David  Dysart  Morse,  of  Illinois. 
Andrew  J.  Pierre,  of  New  York. 
Martin    Prochnlk,    of    Colorado. 
Peter  Solmssen.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.  Mary  M.  Johnson,  of  Texas,  for  ap- 
pointment  as   a    Foreign    Service    Officer   of 
class  6.  a  vice  consul  of  career,  and  a  secre- 
tary In  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  8  to  class  7: 
David  L.  Aaron,  of  California. 
Kenneth  P.  Allen,  of  Texas. 
Morris  J.  Amltay.  of  New  York. 
John  P.  Becker,  of  California. 
Alan  D.  Berllnd.  of  Virginia. 
P.  James  Blngley.  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Werner  W.  Brandt,  of  New  York. 
Pblllp  E.  Burnham,  Jr..  of  New  Hampshire. 
James  A.  Carney.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 
James  H.  Cheatham,  of  Tennessee. 
Richard  A.  Chrlstensen,  of  Wisconsin. 
John  R.  Davis,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Patricia  A.  Dawson,  of  New  York. 
Peter  Jon  de  Vos.  of   the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Dale  Alan  Diefenbach,  of  Ohio. 
Charles  F.  Dunbar.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbla. 

WllUam  A.  Feldt.  of  Wisconsin. 

Patrick  E.  FltzGerald.  of  Montana. 

Ronald  D.  Flack,  of  Minnesota.  ^ 

Jerry  A.  Fowler,  of  California. 

Ralph  P.  Gallagher.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Carmen  L.  Gentile,  of  Massachusetts. 

Stephen  R.  Gibson,  of  California. 

Robert  F.  Glllln.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Frank  Ralph  GoUno,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  Coleman  Oratsch.  of  Michigan. 

David  W.  Guthrie,  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Ruth  M.  Held,  of  New  York. 

M.  Charles  Hill,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Elinor  V.  Hohman,  of  IIUnolB. 

George  R.  Hoover,  of  California. 

Alden  H.  Irons,  of  Massachusetts. 

Philip  K.  Johnson,  Jr..  of  Ohio. 

Don  Roland  Kienzle,  of  Massachusetts. 

Walter  C.  Lenahan,  of  Oregon. 

Winston  Lord,  of  New  York. 

Jamee  M.  Lucas,  of  California. 


Stephen  R.  Lyne.  of  Vermont. 
John  Linden  Martin,  of  Oregon. 
David  P.  BCatthews.  at  Virginia. 
Robert  Allan  Mautlno,  of  California. 
John  T.  McCarthy,  of  New  York. 
Carroll  R.  McKlbbln.  of  Iowa. 
Robert  Wesley  Miller,  of  California. 
Miss  Carole  A.  MllUkan.  of  Indiana. 
Miss  Marlljm  H.  Monlnger.  of  Illinois. 
Lewis  Roy  Murray.  Jr..  of  Tennessee. 
Robert  P.  Myers,  Jr.,  of  California. 
David  G.  Newton,  of  Massachusetts. 
Thomas  M.  T.  NUes,  of  Kentucky. 
Ernest  D.  Gates,  of  California. 
Arthur  M.  Odum,  of  Texas. 
Carl  Pearl,  of  California. 
Charles  R.  Pogue,  of  Indiana. 
Fernando  E.  Rondon,  of  California. 
Ronald  F.  Rosner,  of  Louisiana. 
Ernest  C.  Ruehle,  of  Missouri. 
Cornelius  D.  Scully  in,  of  Virginia. 
David  Segal,  of  Connecticut. 
John  W.  Sewell,  of  New  York. 
Miss  Edith  Smith,  of  IlUnoU. 
Gerald  E.  Snyder,  of  Ohio. 
Joel  S.  Splro,  of  Pennsylvania. 
John  P.  Stelnmetz,  of  California. 
William  Morgan  Stewart,  of  Maryland. 
Carl  Taylor,  of  Vermont. 
Joel  D.  Tlcknor,  of  New  York. 
Prank  Tvimmlnla,  of  New  York. 
James  F.  Twaddell,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Gary  L.  Vyne.  of  Arizona. 
Lannon  Walker,  of  the  District  of  Colimibia 
wmiam  J.  Waller,  of  California. 
Martin  A.  Wenlck,  of  New  Jersey. 
J.  William  Wenrlch.  of  Michigan. 
Frank  G.  Wlsner  n,  of  Maryland. 
Miss  Joanna  W.  Wltzel,  of  California. 
William  H.  Womack,  of  Arkansas. 
Ronald  R.  Young,  of  California. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign   Service  officers  of  class  7. 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  In  the 
diplomatic   service   of  the   United  States  of 
America : 

George  E.  Brown,  of  Texas. 

Warren  Clark,  Jr..  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Raymond  H.  Collins,  of  Missouri. 

Stephen  P.  Dawkins.  of  New  Jersey. 

William  S.  Dledrlch.  of  New  York. 

Kenneth  Allen  Hartxing,  of  New  York. 

Peter  B.  Johnson,  of  California. 

James  J.  Johnston,  of  Arkansas. 

Miss  Susan  M.  Klingaman.  of  New  YcH-k. 

Miss  Claretta  L.  Krueger.  of  Illinois. 

James  S.  Landberg.  of  Washington. 

Charles  T.  Magee.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Arnold  E.  Ogren,  of  California. 

Alfred  L.  Padula.  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Thomas  R.  Shaver,  of  Illinois. 

Dudley  G.  Slpprelle,  of  California. 

Lawrence  R.  Tharp.  of  Michigan. 

Andrew  O.  ITioms.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Erwln  W.  von  den  Stelnen,  of  California. 

Donald  R.  Woodward,  of  California. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  8, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Miss  Janet  M.  Ansc»-ge,  of  Wisconsin. 

John  P.  Banning.  Jr..  of  New  York. 

William  A.  Bell,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

William  J.  Boudreau.  of  Masstuihxisetts. 

Walter  M.  Cadette,  of  New  York. 

Lawrence  E.  Christmas,  of  Texas. 

Carl  B.  Cunningham,  of  California. 

E.  Bliss  Eldrldge.  of  New  York. 

Guy  Fellz  Krb.  of  California. 

Arthur  M.  Glese.  of  Mississippi. 

Marvin  Oroeneweg.  of  Iowa. 

Miss  Jean  Marianne  Haeske,  of  Washlnf- 
ton. 
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Brian  8.  KlrkpAtrlck.  ot  C&ItfornlA. 

VernjLTd  A.  Lanpblcr.  ot  Dt&h. 

WuTvn  A.  Lavoral.  at  OalUamljL. 

Janias  B.  Mf"**"*.  Jr..  of  PennxylTanla. 

Thomjw  O.  Marttn.  at  Alrnhmmm 

MlchMl  A.  O.  ICohAud.  of  Calif  ornl*. 

Ch&rlM  T.  OVMM.  ot  CallTomla. 

Vernon  D.  fwunar.  Jr  .  of  New  York. 

Mua  Charlett*  W.  P«t«n.  of  Indian*. 

J  jaeph  A.  Fr«Ml,  ot  Rhode  Island. 

Thomas  W.  Whnntia,  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Thomaa  W.  Sonandree.  of  Michigan. 

OUbert  J.  Sparling,  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  H.  Taylor,  ot  California. 

Patrick  N.  Theroa,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

John   M.  TtMBiaa,  of  California. 

Mlaa  Suaan  V.  TTaTU.  of  Pennaylvanla. 

Joseph  H.  W«Ah.  of  California. 

Leonard    F.    WUlema,    of    Wyoming. 

The  following- named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America  : 

William  H.  I>unbar.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

PhlUp  F.  Oould.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Edward  S.  Oralnger.  of  Connecticut. 

Geoffrey  Orckff-fimlth.  of   Michigan. 

Oeorgs  C.  Janklns.  of  California. 

Edward  J.  Joyce,  of  Virginia. 

John  R.  Koctasrar.  of  Wyoming. 

Ernest  llayvrfsld,  of  New  York. 

Charles  J.  Orr,  of  Texas. 

Robert  T.  Sbaw.  of  Arlaona. 

Howell  S.  Ts«pl«,  of  Texas. 

Clinton  Thaxton.  of  Kentucky. 

Otto  H.  Wacnar,  of  Michigan. 

WUllam  O.   WUooz.  of   Ohio. 


Martin  J  Bergln,  Jr  .  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign 
Semes  Reserve  ofBcer.  to  be  a  consul  and  a 
secretary  In  the  diplomatic  aervlcs  of  ttie 
United  States  of  America 

The  following-named  Foreign  .Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  vice  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America  ■ 

Anthony  Chapell.  of  Connecticut 

Thomas  I    EKiwUiig.  Jr  ,  of  Indiana. 

William    C     Horn,   of   Washington. 

Grant  H    Ichilcttwa.  of  Virginia. 

Arthur  D    IxDfkowltz    of  New  York 

WUUam  R   Lenderklng.  Jr  ,  of  Connecticut 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  secreUrles  In  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  UnUeU  aiates  of 
America 

Keith  K.  Adamson.  of  Kansas. 

Dean  J    Almy.  Jr  .  of  Massachusetts. 

fax  J    Arn..;cl.  of  Virginia 

Robert  A    Bauer,  of  California. 

Robert  W    Berg,  of  Texas 

Philip  BImbaum,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  W    Dayton,  of  Virginia 

WUUam  K    Harvey,  of  Maryland. 

John  H.  Hosklns.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Harold  Kaplan,  of  New  Jersey 

Henry  W  Koekl.  of  Ohio 

Harry  K    Lennon.  of  Virginia 

WUllam   P    MacLean.   of  Wisconsin. 

John   D    McGrall,   of  Massac h vi.se tts 

Gilbert  F.  McOreevy.  Jr  .  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

John  R  O'Brien,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Horace  L.  Rhorer,  Jr  ,   of  Georgia. 

Charles  A    Shields,  of  Connecticut. 

George    T     Walsh,    of    Massachusetts 

Charles  O    Williamson,  of  Florida. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominationa  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  28,  1»63: 

DEP.^arMKNT  or  AcaiciJi.TTTaB 

G«»orge  L.  Mehren,  of  California,  to  be  an 
A.sjiutant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

US.   Coast   Guaro 
To  be  lieutenant  cornmander 
Phillip  M    Grlcbel 

To  be  lieutenants 
Dan  S    Meglnley  Robert  A    Rich 

Warren  K  Edward  L    Murnane 

Wordsworth  Carl  "J"  Angus 

J.i:ne.s  L.   Webb 

To  be  lieutenant'^  t  junior  grade) 
Richard  H.  Hicks  Ijifayette  J.  HarbLson 

Danny  M.  Brown  Donald  H.  Riunsden 

Robert  T    Morhard 

Pedesal  Powki  Commission 

David  Statler  Black,  of  Washington,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  the  term  expiring  June  22.   1968. 

DEPARTME^^T    or    COMMXRCK 

Robert  M.  White,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  Department  of 
Commerce. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  August  26,  1963: 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
May  a.  1963,  of  J.  Ellison  Deer  to  be  post- 
master   at    Uliners,    In    the    State    of   South 

Carolina. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


JonUa   EnlcrpriMs   Weekly   Newspapers 
RecdvM  C^eted  Qnill  Award 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L  WELTNER 

or  OBOBOU 

IN  THK  HOnSX  OP  RKPRESENTATTVKS 
Monday,  August  26.  1963 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeka  ago.  my  constituent.  buPree 
Jordan.  Jr..  publisher  of  Jordan  enter- 
prises weekly  newspapers,  visited  this 
city,  where  he  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  the  OoDcreas.  to  meet  with  lead- 
ers of  both  Houses,  and  to  discuss  Issues 
with  top-level  leaders  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  result  of  his  visit  was  a  special 
section  included  in  his  newspapers,  the 
North  DeKalb  Record,  the  Weekly  Star, 
and  the  Tri-County  Graphic,  entitled  "A 
Week  In  Waahlncton,  D.C." 

This  excellent  feature  was  widely  dis- 
tributed to  Ifembers  of  Congress.  Prom 
comments  I  have  received.  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  share  with  me  a  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  fair  and  objective 
manner  In  which  Mr.  Jordan  compiled 
his  most  Interesting  observations.  I  am. 
therefore,  pleased  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  Mr.  Jordan's  perspective 
has  not  gone  unnoticed  by  his  fellow 
Journalists.  The  Atlanta  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  national  Journalism 
fraternity,  recently  conferred  upon  Jor- 


dan Enterprises  its  covetod  Quill  Award, 
for  outstanding  contribution  to  journal- 
ism. I  congratulate  Mr  Jordan  on  this 
signal  honor. 


Rogers  Commendi  Autooiobile  Cob- 
panies  for  Installisf  Seat  Belts  in 
New   1964  Models 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rLoanu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  28.  1983 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  been  advised  that  five  leading 
automobile  manufacturers  have  decided 
to  install  seat  belts  as  standard  equip- 
ment in  the  front  seats  of  their  new 
models.  It  Is  commendable  that  the 
manufacturers  have  the  responsibility 
and  foresight  to  see  the  added  safety 
that  can  be  given  to  drivers  and  riders 
in  automobiles  by  the  use  of  seat  belts, 
and  that  they  have  taken  the  initiative 
by  installing  these  .seat  belts  In  their 
future  models. 

In  the  past  5  years.  192,081  persona 
have  died  in  auto  accidents,  and  on  an 
average  that  is  some  38.500  lives  per 
year.  In  1962  alone.  41,000  lost  their 
lives  in  trafiBc  accidents,  and  this  year 


we  seem  to  be  continuing  the  upward 
trend  toward  a  new  record  of  human 
self-destruction. 

I  feel  that  a  ready  solution  to  this 
problem  of  automobile  fatalities  due  to 
accidents  can  be  lessened  considerably 
if  the  automobile  owner  will  use  these 
seat  belts  provided  for  them  in  these  new 
model  cars.  Having  the  seat  belts  is  only 
the  first  step  to  safe  motoring,  the  other 
and  most  important  step  Is  the  use  of 
these  belts. 

I  am  sure  that  the  whole  Congress 
Joins  with  me  in  commending  these  auto- 
mobile companies  for  their  efforts  to- 
wards automobile  safety. 


Caverns  of  Sonera:    A  Veritable 
Symphony  in  Color 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

Or  nxAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEITrATIVES 

Monday.  August  26.  1963 

Mr  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  re- 
cently there  was  opened  to  public  view, 
near  Sonora,  Tex.,  orie  of  the  world's 
most  fabulous  natural  spectacles.  I  am 
referring  to  the  Caverns  of  Sonora. 
which  has  been  described  as  "Nature's 
art  gallery.**  It  is  believed  by  many  ex- 
perts that  these  caverns  are  more  spec- 
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tacular  In  many  respects  than  any 
underground  discovery  that  has  yet 
taken  place  in  America. 

Indeed,  a  visit  to  the  caverns  by  Bill 
Stophenson,  past  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Speleological  Society,  prompted 
him  to  say:  "It's  the  most  beautiful 
known  in  the  world." 

An  estimated  60  million  years  of  slow 
uninterrupted  growth  has  gone  into  the 
formation  of  the  caverns,  where  nature 
has  fashioned  scenes  of  beauty  ranging 
from  the  dinosaurs  to  miniature  patterns 
of  frothy  lace. 

The  formations  found  there  are  trans- 
lucent and  phosphorescent  and  range  in 
color  from  pure  white  through  shades  of 
gray,  faint  greens  and  blues,  pale  rose 
and  bright  oranges  to  deep  browns.  So 
profuse  are  these  formations  that  in  por- 
tions of  the  cave,  walls,  ceiling  and  floors 
are  completely  covered. 

Exploration  of  the  caverns  began  in 
1955.  Already  many  miles  of  passages 
have  been  explored,  and  an  undeter- 
mlnded  nimiber  of  passages  are  yet  to  l)e 
explored.  Cave  experts  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  several  foreign  coun- 
tries have  made  trips  through  the 
caverns,  and  all  describe  it  as  the  most 
beautiful  known  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  exploring  these  caverns.  They  su^ 
located  in  the  district  I  represent.  I  felt 
It  appropriate  to  caU  attention  to  this 
discovery,  and  to  urge  everyone  who  pos- 
sibly can  to  visit  the  caves.  It  is  an  ex- 
perience one  can  never  forget. 


No.  1,  Maryland:  Tbe  Gamblers' 
Paradise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FIND 

OF   mw    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  26. 1963 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
several  months,  I  have  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  the  scores  of 
nations  throughout  the  world  that  have 
utilized  Government-operated  lotteries 
not  only  as  a  compromise  with  the 
gambling  problem  but  as  a  revenue- 
raising  device  as  well. 

I  have  shown  how  77  foreign  coun- 
tries have  recognized  and  accepted  the 
human  urge  to  gamble  as  a  normal,  in- 
stinctive trait  which  should  be  regulated 
and  controlled  by  the  Government  for 
the  people's  benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  and  in  the  coming 
weeks,  I  intend  to  discuss  the  vast 
gambling  activities  here  in  the  United 
States  which  have  grown  into  a  $50  bil- 
lion a  year  business.  I  also  intend  to 
discuss  the  panorama  of  gambling  and 
crime  in  America — In  different  States, 
cities,  and  towns. 

Because  of  our  stubborn  refusal  to 
open  our  eyes  to  the  bold  print  of  com- 
monsense,  we  have  turned  this  country 
into  a  gamblers'  paradise.  We  have. 
thanks  to  the  hypocrites  and  bluenoses, 
helped  the  underworld  crime  syndicates 


to  fatten  themselves  from  gambling 
rerenues. 

I  wonder.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  the 
Members  of  the  Maryland  congressional 
delegation  are  aware  of  the  Illegal 
gambling  that  goes  on  in  that  State? 

While  part  of  the  gambling  is  strictly 
legal,  most  of  it  is  illegal.  Maryland 
rcuiked  fifth  in  the  Nation,  last  year,  in 
parimutuel  turnover.  More  than  $160 
million  was  wagered  at  Maryland  tracks 
in  1962  which  brought  into  the  coffers  of 
the  State  treasury  over  $9  million. 

However,  according  to  the  McClellan 
Committee  on  Gambling  and  Organized 
Crime,  off-track  betting  far  exceeds  legal 
betting  on  the  horses.  Maryland's  share 
of  the  estimated  national  off-track  yearly 
turnover  is  $860  million  and  this  figure 
only  represents  less  than  half  of  the 
total  illicit  gambling  in  that  State. 
Therefore,  the  extent  of  gambling  in 
Maryland  may  well  approach  the  svun 
of  $2  billion  a  year — all  but  a  small  part 
of  it  being  lllegaL 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  gambling  syndicates  skim  about  10 
percent  of  the  take — this  would  amount 
to  a  haul  of  $200  million  in  Maryland. 
These  moneys  constitute  the  treasury  of 
the  \mderworld.  So  long  as  gambling  is 
illegal  and  clandestine,  the  crime  syndi- 
cates will  wax  fat.  Of  course,  not  all 
of  this  profit  stays  in  criminal  hands. 
The  biggest  expense  faced  by  the  syndi- 
cates involves  the  corruption  of  the  proc- 
ess of  government. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Maryland 
congressional  delegation  realizes  it  but 
their  State  is  heavily  subsidizing  the 
forces  of  organized  crime  with  each  mo- 
ment that  gambling  Is  chastised  rather 
than  controlled  by  officialdom. 

Society.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  greatest 
victim  of  the  failure  and  refusal  to  reg- 
ulate and  control  gambling  tiiroiigh  the 
most  obvious  means — a  Government- run 
Federal  lottery.  We  know  that  the  crime 
syndicates  have  a  good  cause  to  oppose 
a  national  lottery  but.  it  seems  to  me, 
those  reasons  which  are  good  cause  for 
their  opposition  are  also  good  causes  for 
our  action. 


ToDDf  Democrats  and  the  Radical  Left 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF   CAI.IFOKinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  26. 1963 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  t  am  gratified  that  the  national 
president  of  the  Young  Democrats,  Allen 
T.  Howe,  has  repudiated  the  actions  of 
the  Western  States  Young  Democratic 
Conference  held  recently  in  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  resolutions 
urging  the  resumption  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba;  the  signing  of  a 
nonaggression  pact  with  the  Eastern 
European  slave  states;  and  the  with- 
drawal of  UJ3.  troops  from  the  Par  East 
are  clearly  following  the  Kremlin  line 


and    are    repugnant    to    all  responsible 
members  of  the  Democratic  Par^. 

It  is  right  that  the  conference  should 
be  condemned,  and  the  so-called  Young 
Democrats  participating  in  it  exposed. 

However,  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Howe  when  he  calls  the  conference  "an 
isolated  instance."  Those  resolutions  are 
typical  of  many  that  have  been  spewed 
forth  in  recent  years  at  meetings  of  the 
California  Young  Democrats. 

It  seems  clear  to  those  that  study  the 
situation  that  there  has  been  a  deter- 
mined attempt  by  radicals  of  the  far  left 
to  gain  control  of  the  Young  Democratic 
movement  in  the  Western  States.  It  will 
not  do  for  Mr.  Howe  to  simply  point 
his  finger  at  the  Yoimg  Republicans. 
The  outrageous  happenings  within  the 
California  Young  Republicans  and  the 
violence  and  rlghtwing  fanaticism  dis- 
played at  their  meetings  does  not  provide 
us  with  an  excuse  for  extremian  within 
our  own  party. 

Mr.  Howe  says,  "The  Young  Democrats 
allow — even  welcome — dissent."  Por  my 
part,  I  think  this  is  commendable.  Our 
party  is  neither  totalitarian  in  origin  nor 
monolithic  in  structure.  However,  there 
is  something  to  be  said  for  party  resE>on- 
sibility  and  political  maturity  as  well. 
Both  these  two  qualities  have  been  con- 
spicuously absent  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Young  Democrats  in  the  Western 
States. 

Resolutions  calling  for  unilateral  dis- 
armament by  the  United  States  have 
been  introduced  time  and  time  again  at 
meetings  of  Young  Democrats  in  Cali- 
fornia. Sometimes  these  resolutions 
have  been  brazenly  worded,  at  other 
times  their  true  meaning  has  l>een  slight- 
ly veiled.  On  a  number  of  occasions 
resolutions  of  this  type  have  been  passed 
at  regional  and  State  meetings. 

Anyone  reading  the  convention  plat- 
forms and  resolutions  of  the  California 
Young  Democrats  can  only  assume  that 
the  organization  is  firmly  In  the  grasp 
of  a  highly  vocal  group  of  emotional 
radicals,  peace-at-any-pricers,  and  other 
assorted  lunatic  leftists. 

It  is  a  disgrace  that  the  honorable 
name  of  the  Democratic  Party  should  be 
associated  with  such  resolutions  and 
policy  positions.  I  know  that  there  have 
been  many  sincere  members  of  the 
Young  Democrats  battling  against  this 
tide  of  radicalism,  but  they  have  been 
left  to  stand  alone.  Little,  if  any,  inter- 
est or  aid  has  been  forthcoming  from 
the  national  leadership. 

I  suggest  to  Mr.  Howe  that  he  refrain 
from  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the 
Young  Republicans  until  such  time  as 
ills  own  house  is  In  order.  The  old  ex- 
pression— ^people  in  glass  houses  should 
not  throw  stones — is  entirely  appropri- 
ate in  this  case. 

It  may  be  of  further  interest  to  Mr. 
Howe  to  know  that  radicalism  is  not  con- 
fined to  those  parts  of  his  organization 
located  in  the  Western  States.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Young  Democrats 
could  stand  his  close  inspection.  Re- 
cently that  group  passed  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
be  placed  under  control  of  the  United 
Nations.  If  this  is  meant  as  a  Joke  it  is 
in  pathetically  poor  taste,  and  if  It  is 
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meant  to  be  aeiiouB  I  shudder  to  think 
what  elae  they  may  advocate. 

Ifr.  Howe  li  proud  of  the  liberty  dis- 
played by  hie  organliatlon.  I  think  that 
his  organlaatton  haa  confused  liberty 
with  license.  I  think  they  also  confuse 
political  freedom  with  anarchy.  I  sug- 
gest that  ICr.  Howe  and  the  National 
Committee  of  the  Democratic  Party 
launch  a  fuU-ecale  inquiry  into  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Young  Democrats,  and 
attempt  to  brlac  order  Into  this  ever- 
present  cbaoa.  If  this  organization  is  to 
have  the  privilege  of  using  the  name  of 
our  party — they  must  prove  they  have 
the  necessary  maturity  to  earn  it. 


Herb  Qark,  el  tkc  riptoa,  Iowa,  Coa- 
tcrratnre,  Wiu  Best  Editorial  Award 
at  Aneeal  Meetiac  of  the  National 
Editorial  AssodatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  26.  1963 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  the  prlvUege  of  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Herb  Clark, 
of  the  Tipton,  Iowa,  conservative,  had 
been  granted  the  Best  Editorial  Award 
by  the  National  Editorial  Association  for 
his  editorial,  "We  Honor  a  Dream."  a 
tribute  to  former  Presidents  Hert)ert 
Hoover  and  Harry  Truman,  written  the 
day  of  the  dedication  of  the  Herbert 
Hoover  Library  in  West  Branch.  Iowa. 

This  Is  the  second  editorial  citation 
received  by  the  Tipton  Conservative  in 
the  last  2  years.  In  1962.  Herb  Clark 
was  awarded  a  citation  for  "editorial 
page  excellenoe."  the  highest  editorial 
writing  award  given  to  weekly  papers  in 
Iowa. 

In  addition,  he  has  twice  been  honored 
by  the  National  Editorial  Association  for 
news  stories.  In  1053  while  news  editor 
of  the  Maroiffo  Pioneer  Republican,  he 
received  a  third-place  award  for  the 
story  of  the  Marengo  bank  fire.  In  1900 
a  story  about  the  "Bennett  Bank  Rob- 
bery '  also  received  a  third-place  award 
in  newswrlting. 

These  awards  are  in  addition  to  State 
honors  to  the  Tipton  Conservative  for 
general  excellence,  use  of  photographs. 
typographical  excellence  and  highest 
honors  In  the  coTerage. 

We  are  proud  of  Herb  Clark  for  his 
constant  deduction  to  highest  Journal- 
istic principles  which  is  reflected  in  the 
honors  which  have  come  to  him  and  the 
papers  for  which  he  has  written. 

He  is  an  lowan  by  birth  and  training. 
He  was  bom  In  Tama.  Iowa,  May  19. 
1918.  He  attended  the  University  of 
Iowa  and  received  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  Journalism  in  1940.  Since 
his  graduation  he  has  done  graduate 
work  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
and  the  University  of  Washington. 

Herb  Clark  started  his  career  in  Jour- 
nalism while  he  was  still  in  college.    He 


was  a  sports  writer  for  the  Iowa  City 
Press  Citizen  during  his  undergraduate 
days.  After  graduation  he  went  to  work 
for  the  Tama  (Iowa)  News  Herald  He 
then  became  part  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Toledo  dowa)  Chronicle  and 
served  in  this  capacity  from  1948  to 
1952.  In  1953  and  1954  he  was  news 
editor  for  the  Marengo  dowa)  Pioneer 
Republican.  In  1954  he  became  a  stock- 
holder in  and  the  editor  for  the  Tipton 
(Iowa)  Conservative,  at  which  paper 
he  Is  still  winning  honors. 

He  has  some  teaching  experience  on 
his  side.  He  taught  EnKlish  and  jour- 
nalism during  the  1947-48  school  year 
at  the  Burlington  dowa*  High  School 
and  during  the  school  year  1952-53,  he 
was  an  instructor  in  the  school  of  jour- 
nalism at  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 
Typical  of  the  leaders  of  his  genera- 
tion he  has  a  fine  military  record.  He 
enhsted  January  7,  1941  and  served  over- 
seas for  3  years  in  the  European  Theater 
of  Operations  with  the  9th  Infantry  Di- 
vision and  the  7th  Corps.  He  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  service  with  the  rank 
of  captain.  He  is  now  a  lieutenant  colo- 
nel assigned  to  Army  Intelligence  and 
Security.  He  just  completed  2  weeks  of 
active  duty  at  summer  camp  at  Camp 
McCoy,  Wis  .  attending  Reserve  com- 
mand and  general  staff  school. 

Herb  Clark  is  married  and  has  five 
children.  He  married  the  former  Ruth 
Hinkhouse.  Their  children  are  Arthur, 
13;  Krista.  11:  Brian,  9;  Stuart.  7  and 
Maeve,  6.  Mrs.  Clark  still  finds  time 
to  teach  at  the  Bennett  dowa)  School. 

The  citizens  of  Cedar  County.  Iowa, 
will  continue  to  be  exposed  to  faithful 
reporting  and  thoughtful  editorial  opin- 
ion as  long  as  we  have  people  in  the  edi- 
tor's chair  with  the  background,  train- 
ing and  sincere  dedication  which  Herb 
Clark  brings  to  his  weekly  task  of  turn- 
ing out  a  highly  readable,  interesting  and 
factual  newspaper,  the  Tipton  Conserva- 
tive. And  Herb  Clark  will  continue  to 
receive  citations  for  the  excellence  of 
his  work  as  long  as  the  people  who  Judge 
these  efforts  look  for  originality,  clarity 
of  thought  and  purity  of  prose. 


Waahinfton   Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TTtXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  26.  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  newsletter 
of  August  24,  1963: 

Washington  Repokt 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger,  5th  District 
of  Texas) 

TAX   ON    rORKIGN   SECtraiTIKS 

H  R  8000  would  Impose  a  tax  on  U  S  citi- 
zens" future  purchases  of  outstanding  and 
new  foreign  securities.  The  tax  would  range 
from  2  75  percent  for  3-year  matiirlty  to  15 
percent  If  over  36  S  years  The  administra- 
tion seeks  to  correct  the  present  imbalance 


of  payments,  whereby  American  dollurs  are 
(lowing  out  of  the  United  Slates  and  Ameri- 
can dollars  can  be  redeemed  by  forelgnerb 
In  our  gold  We  now  have  only  $15  6  blUlon 
left  of  which  1115  billion,  approximately, 
underglrds  the  value  of  our  currency  The 
world  holds  $24  billion  callable  In  our  gold 
The  imbalance  continues  and  so  the  admlnls- 
tr.itloii.  seeking  tt)  talce  action,  proposes  the 
Ro-called  'Tax  Equalization  Act  of  1963,  "  H  R 
8000,  arguments  a»?aln3t  which  have  been 
iilmiwt  universal.  Include  :  ( 1 )  Private  Invest- 
ment abrojid  Improves  our  balance  of  pay- 
ment, because  Interest,  dividends,  and  caplUil 
return  tfi  United  Stales,  (2)  HR.  8000  will,  on 
Ihf  contrary,  worsen  our  balance  of  payment, 
(3)  the  new  tax  Is  a  discriminatory  prt)- 
tpctlve  lartfT:  (4)  HR  BCKX)  does  not  treat 
the  basic  causes  of  our  Imbalance  of  pay- 
ments, which  are:  (a)  Our  heavy  military 
expenditures  abroad,  (b)  foreign  aid,  aver- 
aging $8' J  bUUon  per  year,  (c)  Interest 
rates  In  the  United  States  which,  when  lower 
th.iti  In  other  nations  fall  to  keep  our  capl- 
t.il  at  h(jme.  Artlflclally-low  Government 
Influenced  rates  augment  this  problem,  (d) 
Government  Intervention  which  shackles  our 
industrial  prcxluctlveness  through  restrictive 
regulation  and  burdensome  taxation. 

What  we  need  to  do  Is  to  free-up  our  in- 
dustries' competitive  position  In  the  world 
by  removal  of  Government  bureaucracy  and 
tii.xatlon,  rather  than  this  New  Frontier  Uix 
and  control  on  the  free  flow  of  money.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  do  this,  accompanied  nec- 
essarily by  reduced  Federal  spending,  a  bal- 
anced budget  replacing  deficit  spending,  and 
lower  taxes  However.  If  we  follow  the  ad- 
ministration's suggestion,  we  will  destroy 
c.  ...ftdence  In  the  dollar,  devalue  our  money, 
drastically  hurt  US.  industry  and  world 
money  markets  Impose  additional  controls 
on  U  S  capital  How,  retire  as  the  world 
blinker,  and  see  the  world  capital  market 
center  shift  from  New  York  to  overseas. 
These  spell  financial  ruin  for  the  United 
States.  The  President  and  his  Inadequate 
advl.s<jrs  nuist  not  be  permitted  to  sabotage 
V  S   present  and  future  financial  fortunes. 

rOREiGN     MB 

I  Excerpts  from  Alger  remark.s  In  the  House 
of  RepresenUitlves  during  debat*  on  foreign 
aid  ) 

Foreign  aid  must  be  svibstantlally 
chan.;ed  and  drastically  cut.  Since  World 
War  II  we  have  given  away  over  $100  billion 
to  approximately  110  countries  There  Is 
$6  8  billion  In  the  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance pipeline,  that  Is  unexpended  money, 
eiirmarked  for  foreign  aid.  Now  we  are  being 
asked  to  authorize  $4  1  billion  more  to  95 
countries  Are  Ajnerlcan  taxpayers  consid- 
ered to  be  a  bottomless  barrel  of  money? 
How  easy  It  Is  to  give  away  someone  else's 
money.  Is  the  way  It  seems  Indeed,  we  do 
not  have  the  money  to  give  away.  We  are 
borrowing  money,  borrowing  from  future 
generations  of  children  and  grandchildren 
to  Klve  It  away.  How  fiscally  foolish,  how 
reckless,  how  careless,  how  Immoral  we  are 

"Our  national  debt  Is  $305  billion  and  sky- 
rocketing up  Our  gold  reserves  are  dwin- 
dling And  here  we  are,  being  asked  to  give 
away  some  more  Our  debt,  our  taxes  are 
the  highest  In  the  world.  Yet,  we  must  btir- 
row  more  and  either  tax  or  Inflate  our  cur- 
rency more 

"All  evidence  and  information  garnered 
from  our  past  giveaways  now  tells  us  that 
we  have  failed  to  accomplish  our  objectives 
The  C!ommunlsts,  of  the  International  con- 
spiracy, are  flrmly  entrenched  90  miles  from 
our  land  The  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  discarded 
We  have  not  only  failed  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  communism,  we  have  been  subsidizing  it 
Our  foreign  aid  to  Communist  satellites  has 
been  transshipped  to  help  the  Communists  in 
Cuba.  In  Laos.  In  Vietnam,  and  elsewhere 
The  United  Nations  hu  aided  In  thU  effort. 
We  have  footed  the  bill.     Now  It  Ls  British 
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Guiana  the  Conununlsts  are  preparing  tar 
takeover.  There  are  other  areas,  too.  Our 
foreign  aid  has  not  only  failed  to  stop  the 
spread  of  communism.  It  haa  accelerated  It. 
Tue  shotgun  techniques  of  scattering  money 
promiscuously  in  grants,  soft  lofuis.  Public 
Uiw  480.  and  gifts  of  every  sort  have  helped 
the  Communist  enemy  spread  the  teachings 
of  socialism,  educationally  aided  the  un- 
friendly neutrals,  and  alienated  our  friends. 
We  bewilder  everyone. 

"You  cannot  buy  friendship  but  we  give 
the  appearance  of  trying.  We  pledge  no 
strings  attached,  and  as  a  result,  unfriendly 
neutrals  and  enemies  benefit.  We  talk  moral 
and  spiritual  virtue,  and  practice  material- 
ism. We  declare  our  belief  In  do-it-yourself 
and  self-determination  and  then  expect  for- 
eign nations  to  act,  to  develop,  to  want  to  be, 
like  us.  Then  we  waste  goods,  we  duplicate 
orders,  we  plan  the  wrong  projects,  and  gen- 
erally discredit  careful  planning  and  sensi- 
ble goals  untU  it  is  no  wonder  foreign  na- 
tions think  we  are  fiscally  irresponsible. 
Couple  with  this  free  and  easy  careless  give- 
away the  liberals  belief  in  easy  money  and 
you  can  readily  understand  what  has  brought 
us  to  crisis  In  our  balance  of  payments. 

We  are  told  by  Secretary  Dillon  and  foreign 
aid  exponents  that  giving  our  dollars  away 


does  not  affect  the  balance  of  payments. 
What  nonsense.  Bven  the  material  bought 
in  the  United  States  with  some  of  this  money 
does  not  obscure  this  fact.  The  42,600  em- 
ployees In  Federal  aid  are  too  many.  We 
should  cut  back  the  personnel.  We  should 
streamline  the  administration.  All  money 
expended  must  be  carefully  scrutinized 
yearly  by  Congrfess,  no  back-door  spending. 
No  money  should  go  to  Yugoslavia,  Poland, 
or  any  other  Conamtinist  country  nor  to  the 
UJf.  for  transshipment  to  a  Communist 
country.  In  this  connection  we  should  not 
even  trade  with  Communists  and  build  up 
their  economies.  Otherwise,  "Trade  not  aid," 
while  a  forgotten  slogan  should  be  remem- 
bered and  practiced.  Section  231  of  the 
1963  Trade  Expansion  Act  mtist  be  observed, 
not  violated,  by  this  administration.  Even 
the  Clay  Coounittee  report  stresses  too  much 
has  been  spent  on  too  many,  strong  as  we 
may  be,  we  cannot  throw  our  money  around. 
Nor  should  we  Invest  without  our  own  In- 
terests at  heart.  I  suspect  that  members  of 
this  administration  in  the  White  House 
would  devalue  our  money  before  cutting  for- 
eign aid  or  big  Federal  deficit  spending. 
This  fact  must  be  faced  and  the  American 
people  must  choose  either  fiscal  respKinBibll- 
ity,  the  balanced  budget    or  the  "spend  our- 


selves Into  bankruptcy"  so  confidently  ex- 
pected by  Khrushchev  and  the  CcKnmunlsts. 

"The  rest  of  the  world  must  help  bear  the 
financial  burden  of  foreign  aid.  United 
States  great  contribution  can  and  must  be, 
the  demonstration  of  capitalism;  of  free  en- 
terprise at  work.  We  should  export  our  busi- 
ness know-how  In  American  business  mon- 
eymaklng  activities — not  loans  and  grants, 
unless  the  cause  of  capitalism  can  be  ad- 
vanced. Free  enterprise,  a  free  money  mar- 
ket, new  American  factories  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  hire  employees  and  help  the  lo- 
cal economies,  standards  of  living  and  gov- 
ernments, through  taxes  on  profits — these 
are  our  legitimate  forms  of  foreign  aid.  By 
precept  and  example  we  demonstrate  capi- 
talism at  work.  Others  can  follow  our  ex- 
amples and  we  help  them  as  we  benefit 
simultaneously  from  profits  on  our  indus- 
try. Competition  Is  the  key,  "Trade,  Not 
Aid"  the  slogan,  inventiveness  and  initiative 
the  origin,  and  capital  the  fuel." 

Note. — The  llloglc  of  our  aid  can  be  seen 
In  the  many  amendments  which  failed;  ex- 
ample, an  amendment  to  deny  om-  aid  to 
those  aiding  Cuba  failed  (by  a  tie  vote  162- 
162) .  The  bill  passed  the  House  224  to  186. 
Alger  against.  Five  hundred  eighty-five  mil- 
lion dollars  was  cut  off  the  bill. 


SENATE 

Ti  ESDAY,  August  27,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  who  art  behind  earth's 
darkest  clouds  and  in  them,  in  all  our 
journey  across  this  Isthmus  of  mortality 
Thou  art  to  us  a  shelter  from  the  stormy 
blast  and  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock 
In  a  weary  land. 

Undisturbed  In  our  peace  and  poise 
by  the  shattering  events  which  fling  their 
angry  fury  across  our  world,  we  would 
maintain  an  inner  sanctuary  inviolate 
and  still  as  we  claim  Thy  promise,  "I 
will  keep  that  man  in  perfect  peace  whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  Me." 

And  so,  amid  all  the  distractions  of  our 
complex  modem  life,  in  which  we  are 
called  to  play  our  part,  keep  our  hearts 
childlike  and  trustful,  free  from  corrod- 
ing cynicism,  so  that  the  gates  of  won- 
der, closed  to  the  merely  clever  and 
conceited,  may  swing  open  on  the  hinges 
of  humility.  Thus,  may  even  stem  duty 
turn  to  delight  and  statutes  turn  to 
songs,  as  in  a  victorious  faith  in  the  final 
enthronement  of  righteousness  and 
truth,  we  confidently  commit  ourselves 
and  our  cause  unto  Thee,  in  whose  will 
is  our  peace  and  our  strerigth. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nomi- 
nation of  Willis  Moore  Hawkins,  Jr..  of 
California,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


titled  "The  Federal  Government  and  Educa- 
tion"; and 

H.  Con.  Res.  212.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  selected  excerpts 
relating  to  the  1963-64  national  college  de- 
bate topic,  compiled  by  the  Leglstatlve  Ref- 
erence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  as 
a  House  document,  and  for  other  purposes. 


On 


THE  JOURNAL 
request   of   Mr.   Mansfield,    and 


by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, August  26,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  48)  authorizing  the  print- 
ing as  a  Senate  document  of  selected  ex- 
cerpts on  the  1963-64  national  high 
school  debate  subject  of  medicare,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

Hit.  7S99.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  plans  for  the  utilization  of  certain 
buildings  in  the  District  of  Colxunbla  for 
municipal  purposes; 

H.R.  7440.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  commitments 
to.  maintenance  in,  and  discharge  from,  the 
District  Training  School,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  March  3,  1925,  as  amended; 
and 

Hit.  7497.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  for  the  District  of  Colvimbla  re- 
lating to  annual  statements,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  203.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment and  additional  copies  of  the  study  en- 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia : 

HJl.  7399.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  prep- 
aration of  plans  for  the  utilization  of  certain 
buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
municipal  purposes; 

H.R.  7440.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  oonunltments 
to,  maintenance  In,  and  discharge  from,  the 
District  Training  School,  and  for  other  pur- 
jKjses",  approved  March  3,  1925,  as  amended; 
and 

HJl.  7497.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia  relat- 
ing to  annual  statements,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
of  the  House  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

H.  Con.  Rxs.  203 
Conctirrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing as  a  House  document  and  additional 
copies  of  the  study  entitled  "The  Federal 
Government  and  Education" 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the    Senate    coTicurring) ,    That    there    be 
printed  as  a  House  document,  and  for  the 
use    of    the    Committee    on    Education    and 
Labor  ten  thousand  additional  copies  of  the 
study    entitled,    "The    Federal    CtoTemment 
and  Education",  prepared  by  that  committee 
during  the  current  session;    and  that  there 
be  printed  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty  additional  copies. 
of  which    one  hundred   and   nine  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  House  of  RepreaentatlTes,  and 
fifty-one  thousand  five  hundred  copies  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 
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Concurrent  f  oltttkm  autliorlzing  the  pn-lnt- 
Ing  ai  sclaetad  czeerptA  relating  to  the 
lMIS-64  national  oollege  debate  topic,  com- 
pllwl  by  tiM  Ltflalatlve  Reference  Serrlce 
of  the  Library  of  Oongreas,  as  a  Hoiue  doc- 
ument, and  for  other  purpoeea 

Re»olx>eA  by  Vtm  House  o/  Representatives 
(the  Senate  eoneurring) .  That  there  be 
printed  with  lllurtratlona  aa  a  House  docu- 
ment Mlected  oeerpte  relating  to  the  1963- 
1964  national  college  debate  topic.  "That 
the  Federal  Ooremment  should  guarantee 
an  opportunity  for  higher  education  to  all 
qualified  high  eehool  graduates",  compiled 
by  the  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Divi- 
sion, LeglalatlTe  Reference  Service.  Library 
of  Congreee;  and  that  there  be  printed  six- 
teen thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
flve  additional  copies  of  such  document,  of 
which  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  ten 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-flve 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


LIMITATION   OP  STATEMENTS 
DURINO  MORNING   HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


ORDER  OP   BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  President  of  the  Senate  recog- 
nizes the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  GoreI,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
wlU  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.         

»4r.  BdANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Ls  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  PROM  TENNESSEE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  advise 
the  Senate  that  the  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee, Hon.  Prank  J.  Clement,  on 
August  20,  1963.  appointed  Hon.  Herbert 
S.  Walters,  a  Senator  from  Tennessee,  to 
represent  the  State  in  the  Senate  until 
the  vacancy  created  therein  caused  by 
the  death  of  our  beloved  colleague  Estes 
Kefauver  is  filled  by  election  as  provided 
by  law. 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  certificate  of  ap- 
pointment and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  certificate  of  appointment  was 
read,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  flle,  as 
follows : 

CxKTiFicaTB  or  Afpointmekt 

To  the  PazsmntT  or  thk  Senatx  or  thk 
Uirrrxs  &tArwm: 
This  U  to  oertlfy  that,  piu^uant  to  the 
power  vested  In  me  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  State*  and  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  I,  Prank  O.  Clement,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  said  State,  do  hereby  appoint  the 
Hoiwrable  Hw»— t  8.  Waltzbs,  a  Senator 
from  said  State,  to  represent  said  State  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  until  the 
vacancy  therein,  eauaed  by  the  death  of  the 
Honorable  Mmtm  Kafauver,  Is  filled  by  elec- 
tion as  provided  by  law. 


Witness  his  excellency  our  Oovernor  Frank 
O.  Clement,  and  our  seal  hereto  affixed  at 
Nashville  this  aoth  day  of  August  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1963. 

By  the  Governor: 

(SKAL]  FKANK     O.     CLXMXNT, 

Goi'ernor. 


Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator designate  Is  present,  and  I  ask  that 
he  may  be  permitted  to  take  the  oath  of 
ofiBce. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  U  the  Sen- 
ator designate  will  present  himself  at 
the  desk,  the  oath  will  be  administered 
to  him. 

Mr.  WALTERS,  escorted  by  Mr.  Gore. 
advanced  to  the  Vice  President's  desk, 
and  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  law 
was  administered  to  him  by  the  Vice 
President  and  was  subscribed  by  hiin. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising  ] 


SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTE  BE- 
TWEEN RAILROAD  CARRIERS  AND 
THE3R    EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  capacity  as  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Montana,  and  as  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  a  statt>ment  which 
I  am  about  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  now  before  the 
Senate  a  bill  which  will  provide  a  means 
for  settling  the  railroad-labor  dispute. 
The  Senate  will  stay  with  this  measure 
until  it  is  disposed  of  one  way  or  another. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  decision  will  be 
reached  within  a  short  time.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  House 
will  act  with  similar  alacrity. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  national 
responsibilities  of  both  carriers  and  un- 
ions are  clear  and  it  is  incumbent  upon 
both  to  accept  them.  Pending  comple- 
tion of  action  by  the  Senate  and  Con- 
gress, I  expect  that  the  carriers  will  not 
put  into  effect  the  changes  in  work  rules 
which  are  scheduled  for  12:01  a.m. 
Thursday  and  which  will  precipitate  a 
strike.  The  Senate  and  the  Congress 
will  legislate  as  fairly  and  as  promptly 
as  possible.  But  the  Senate  will  not  leg- 
islate under  pressure.  Therefore.  I  think 
I  speak  for  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Senate  when  I  call  upon  both  sides  to 
face  their  responsibilities  to  the  public 
and  to  the  Nation  to  abstain  from  any 
unilateral  change  in  the  status  quo  of  the 
dispute  pending  final  decision  by  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress.  The  right  of 
the  parties  to  reach  voluntary  settlement 
of  the  dispute  at  any  time,  of  course,  re- 
mains unchanged. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  add 
to  what  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er has  said  that  the  clock  and  the  calen- 
dar can  become  such  instrumentalities 
of  pressure  that  I  believe  the  record  of 
legislation  passed  under  that  kind  of 
pressure  is  too  often  faulty.  This,  after 
all,  is  designated  as  a  deliberative  body, 
and  it  must  deliberate  within  a  time 
period  which  affords  a  real  opportunity 
for  deliberation.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  admonition  of  the  majority  leader 
will  be  taken  to  heart. 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

S.  1175  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  In  the 
Slate  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Kept    No    466). 

By  Mr  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S  1582  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
31.  1954  (68  Stat  10261,  providing  for  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation 
of  the  Mlchaud  Flats  Irrigation  project 
(Rept    No   470);  and 

H  R  3306  An  act  to  establish  a  revolving 
fund  from  which  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
t  rlor  may  make  loans  to  finance  the  pro- 
curement of  expert  assistance  by  Indian 
tribes  In  cases  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  (Rept.  No   471). 

By  Mr  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment : 

S  912  A  bill  approving  a  compromise  and 
settlement  agreement  of  the  Navajo  Tribe 
of  Indians  and  authorizing  the  tribe  to  ex- 
ecute and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
approve  any  oil  and  gas  leases  entered  into 
pursuant   to  the  agreement   (Rept    No    472). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

A.s  in  executive  session, 
The  following   favorable   report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr  MAONUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Capi  George  D  Synon  and  Capt.  John  B. 
Oreti.  for  promotion  to  the  permanent  rank 
of  rear  admiral  In  the  US.  Coast  Guard. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
.=;    2091.     A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  method  of  com- 
puting retired  pay  of  certain  enlisted  mem- 
bers of  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps:   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr   EDMONDSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr  MoNXoNXT): 
S    2092      A  bill  declaring  the  Grand  (Neo- 
sho)   River  above  the  town   of  Fort  Gibson, 
Muskogee  County.  Okla.,  to  be  not  navigable 
water  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr    BEALL 
S    2093      A   bill    for   the   relief  of  Sul-To 
Chlu.    to   the    Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    WILXIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S    2094.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martin  P. 
Gettlngs'   estate;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  BOGGS: 
8  2095  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act  to  eliminate  the  Federal  occupa- 
tional and  transfer  taxes  on  certain  firearms 
which  are  chiefly  collectors'  Items;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
S  2096  A  bill  to  repeal  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  203(J)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear   under  a  separate   heading.) 
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RESOLUTION 


COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS  OP 
SENATOR  WALTERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  192)  assigning  Mr.  Walters 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfikld. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing. >  

REPEAL  OF  PARAGRAPH  (2)  OP  SEC- 
TION 203(J)  OF  FEDERAL  PROPER- 
TY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERV- 
ICES ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  on  behalf  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Agencies  for  Surplus  Property. 
The  association  is  made  up  of  represent- 
atives of  each  State  who  are  authorized 
by  State  law  to  locate  Federal  surplus 
property  suid  distribute  it  to  certain 
users  under  a  donation  program  author- 
ized by  Federal  statute. 

Representatives  of  the  State  and  local 
surplus  property  offices  cooperate  with 
and  maintain  a  daily  working  relation- 
ship with  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  military 
posts  and  stations.  Through  their  co- 
operative efforts,  a  substantial  amount 
of  surplus  proiierty  is  donated  to  schools, 
colleges,  universities,  hospitals,  clinics 
and  local  civil  defense  organizations 
each  year. 

The  first  part  of  this  bill  would  amend 
section  203(J)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
It  would  relieve  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense from  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining what  surplus  property  under  his 
control  is  usable  and  needed  by  educa- 
tional activities  of  special  interest  to  the 
armed  services.  Such  determinations 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  as  is  done  for  other 
schools  and  educational  institutions. 
The  first  section  of  the  bill  would  also 
permit  military  schools  which  were  here- 
tofore eligible  to  receive  surplus  property 
to  continue  to  receive  such  property. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  would 
clarify  the  purpose  and  intention  of  sec- 
tion 201(c)  of  the  act  so  that  certain 
types  of  property  would  be  made  avail- 
able for  donation  to  health  or  educa- 
tional institutions  before  being  sold  or 
traded  In  for  new  equipment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2096)  to  repeal  paragraph 
(2 1  of  section  203(j)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  and  for  other  purposes  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


PROHIBITION  OP  CERTAIN  PER- 
SONS TO  PISH  IN  TERRITORIAL 
WATERS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES — ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR   OF    BILL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  jimlor  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  be 
added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  1988,  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  me  which  would  prohibit 
fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  and  in  certain  other  areas 
by  persons  other  than  nationals  or  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


"OK  MIKE" 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  today 
a  new  slogan  of  success  has  been  added 
to  the  language.  Press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision reports  from  the  heroic  rescue 
operation  that  saved  the  lives  of  the  two 
traiHied  miners  in  Sheppton,  Pa.,  have 
echoed  with  the  single  phrase,  "OK 
Mike."  As  the  huge  drilling  rig  worked 
delicately  to  widen  the  escape  tunnel 
down  the  entire  308  feet  to  where  the 
men  were  trapped,  those  in  charge  of  the 
operation  repeatedly  called  out  to  the 
burly  ex-marine  handling  the  drill: 
"OK  Mike."  As  the  New  York  Times 
reported,  the  phrase  became  almost  a 
litany. 

I  know  all  Americans  are  proud  of  the 
great  effort  that  was  made  by  all  who 
took  part  in  this  rescue.  We  in  Connect- 
icut are  especially  proud  because  "OK 
Mike"  refers  to  a  talented  resident  of 
our  State.  Mike  Rank,  of  Bethel,  Corm. 

A  skilled  drill  operator  who  works  for 
the  Gill  Drilling  Co.,  of  North  Branford, 
Corm.,  Mike  Rank  was  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  region  servicing  equipment  his 
company  distributes  when  the  disaster 
occurred.  Together  with  the  head  of 
the  company,  Irwin  Gill,  of  Stony  Creek, 
Conn.,  they  went  to  the  scene  to  offer 
help. 

Mike  Rank  was  asked  to  handle  a 
large  share  of  the  drilling  and  readily 
accepted  the  challenge.  Yesterday,  as 
the  drilling  reached  the  critical  stage 
where  the  tunnel  was  to  be  completed, 
Mike  Rank  sat  for  hours  at  the  controls 
of  the  drill,  handling  the  huge  machin- 
ery. With  the  drill  turning  as  slowly  as  a 
longplasring  record,  the  39-year-old  drill- 
ing specialist  kept  at  his  job  until  success 
was  achieved. 

I  am  proud  to  salute  a  skilled  worker 
from  Connecticut.  From  now  on  if 
someone  asks  me  how  things  are  going, 
the  answer  will  no  longer  be  "AOK," 
it  will  be  "OK  Mike." 


REQUEST  FOR  COMMITTEE   MEET- 
ING DURING  SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs may  be  permitted  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  asked  to  enter  an  objection. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ribicoff  in  the  chair).  Objection  is 
heard. 


THE  MARCH  ON  WASHINGTON  FOR 
JOBS  AND  FREEDOM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow the  District  of  Columbia  will 
play  host  to  the  long-heralded  march  on 
Washington  for  jobs  and  freedom.  On 
Sunday  the  leaders  of  this  massive  and 
historic  assembly  issued  a  statement  that 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  should  like  to  quote  several  sig- 
nificant paragraphs  from  the  statement : 

The  Washington  march  of  August  28  is 
more  than  Just  a  demonstration. 

It  was  conceived  as  an  outpouring  of  deep 
feeling  of  niilllona  of  white  and  colored 
American  citizens  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Gk)vemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  particularly  the  Congress  of  that 
Government,  to  grant  and  guarantee  com- 
plete equality  in  citizenship  to  the  Negro 
minority  of  our  populations. 

As  such,  the  Washington  march  is  a  living 
petition — in  the  flesh — of  the  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  both  races  who  will  be 
present  from   all  parts  of   our  country. 

It  win  be  orderly,  but  not  subservient. 
It  will  be  proud,  but  not  arrogant.  It  will 
be  nonviolent,  but  not  timid.  It  wUl  be 
unified  in  purposes  and  behavior,  not  splin- 
tered into  groups  and  individual  competitors. 
It  will  be  outspoken,  but  not  raucous. 

It  will  have  the  dignity  befitting  a  demon- 
stration In  behalf  of  the  human  rights  of  20 
millions  of  people,  with  the  eye  and  the 
Judgment  of  the  world  focused  upon  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  August  28,   1963. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  courageous  and 
historic  statement  by  the  leaders  of  a 
truly  vmprecedented  event  in  the  history 
of  race  relations  in  this  coimtry.  The 
statement  calls  for  strict  self -discipline 
among  the  marchers  so  that  all  public 
disorders  will  be  avoided.  It  clearly  sets 
forth  the  ideal  and  objectives  of  this 
massive  outpouring  of  spiritual,  physical, 
and  material  resources.  It  describes  an 
operation  which  is,  in  essence,  at  the 
very  heart  and  soul  of  the  democratic 
process. 

It  is  time  the  Nation  came  to  realize 
and  understand  the  precise  nature  of 
this  demonstration.  I  have  talked  with 
many  persons  preparing  to  travel  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  participate  In  this  great 
national  witness  in  behalf  of  human 
freedom.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  sense  of  threat  or  Intimida- 
tion among  these  people.  They  are  not 
travehng  to  Washington  to  disrupt  the 
established  legislative  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  the  Congress  in  considering  the 
civil  rights  legislation.  But  they  are 
coming  to  express  their  deep  convictions 
that  the  President's  legislation  should  be 
enacted  promptly. 

They  are  coming  to  exercise  their  con- 
stitutional rights  of  petition,  assembly, 
and  speech  in  a  fashion  wholly  within 
the  American  traditiorvs  of  liberty.     In 
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fact,  they  are  oonduetlmr  themselves  In  a 
nianner  qiitte  rcmtolacent  of  the  spirit 
which  must  have  motivated  and  inspired 
the  Pounding  Pathers  of  this  Nation. 

These  peopie  both  white  and  Negro — 
are  coming  to  Washington  out  of  a  deep 
personal  sense  of  commitment  to  the 
struggle  for  ctrll  rights  that  is  underway 
in  this  land.  They  are  coming  because 
they  share  the  belief  that  second-class 
citizenship  must  be  banished  without  de- 
lay. They  are  eocolng  to  Washington  be- 
cause their  conselences  will  permit  them 
no  other  course. 

I  suppose  that  tomorrow's  demonstra- 
tion will  be  largely  composed  of  people 
who  haye  never  before  demonstrated  for 
or  against  anything.  There  will  be 
housewives,  manual  laborers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  the  unemployed,  churchmen. 
stage  and  screen  personalities.  Govern- 
ment workers,  blue-collar  workers,  and 
white-collar  workers.  I  have  spoken 
with  these  people  and  their  enthusiasm 
and  expectancy  for  this  demonstration  is 
remarkable — and  contagious.  These  are 
not  troublemakers  or  rabble  rousers; 
these  are  re^onslble  and  concerned 
American  citizens  who  are  determined  to 
^Deak  out  In  favor  of  full  freedom  and 
equality  for  their  fellow  citizens.  That  is 
why  they  are  coming  to  Washington. 

In  a  world  In  which  the  people  of  so 
many  areas  are  denied  the  opportunity 
of  freedom  of  petition.  Ln  a  world  in 
which  tjrranny  seems  to  rule  so  many 
people,  what  a  blessed  sind  wonderful 
experience  It  is  to  know  that  in  the 
United  States  of  America  the  voice  of 
the  people  can  and  will  be  heard  in  a 
democratic  meeting. 

Of  course,  there  are  certain  risks  in 
bringing  so  many  thousands  of  people  to- 
gether to  support  a  matter  that  is 
charged  with  emotion  and  feeling.  But 
there  are  few  things  In  this  world  that 
are  worth  accomplishing  which  do  not 
also  entail  a  certain  degree  of  risk.  I  am 
convinced  and  confident  that  the  march- 
ers themselves  will  not  initiate  any  pub- 
lic disorder.  Should  certain  agitators 
attempt  to  subvert  the  objectives  of  the 
demonstration.  I  am  confident  that  the 
E>istrlct  police  will  enforce  the  law  and 
maintain  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  addlUoiuil  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Regardless  of  the 
risk,  I  support  this  demonstration  be- 
cause it  serves  as  a  unique  vehicle  where- 
by thousands  of  Americans  can  express 
their  deep  personal  convictions  that  the 
time  for  equal  Justice  is  now.  This  is  a 
totally  voluntary  outpouring  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  in  behalf  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty, an  outpouring  that  has  not  been 
seen  In  this  country  for  many  genera- 
tions. As  such.  I  believe  the  feelings  of 
the  marchers  will  be  transmitted  across 
this  land  to  all  Americans  and  across 
the  seas  to  people  everywhere. 

When  this  demonstration  has  been 
concluded,  we  will  have  evidence  in  abun- 
dance that  the  lamp  of  liberty  still  bums 
on  these  shores.    We  will  learn  again  the 


age-old  lesson  of  liberty  that  America 
first  learned  nearly  200  years  ago  and 
has  been  teaching  the  rest  of  mankind 
ever  since. 

As  one  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  rise 
to  welcome  the  many  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans who  will  come  to  Washington  to- 
morrow. I  intend  to  participate  fully  In 
their  activities.  I  am  confident  that 
their  effort  will  be  successful  and  that 
the  entire  Nation  will  be  reached  by  the 
dedication  and  enthusiasm  which  the 
demonstrators  bring  with  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  released  by  the 
leaders  of  the  10  national  organizations 
sponsoring  the  march  on  Washington 
for  jobs  and  freedom  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  uniini- 
mous  consent  that  the  slatt-meiu  of  wel- 
come issued  by  the  District  Commission- 
ers be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Trrr  or  9TATnatt*T  on  March 

Leaders  of  the  10  n.»tlonal  orKanlzntlona 
sponsoring  the  March  un  Washington  fur 
Jobs  and  Preedom  yesterday  issued  the  foi- 
lowUig  public  statement: 

"The  Washington  march  of  August  28  U 
more  than  Just  a  denioustratluu. 

"It  was  conceived  as  an  outpouring  of  deep 
feeling  of  millions  of  white  and  colored 
American  citizens  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  State*  of 
America,  and  particularly  the  Congress  of 
that  Government,  to  grunt  and  guarantee 
complete  equality  in  citizenship  to  the  Ne- 
gro minority  of  our  populations. 

"As  such,  the  Wiuihington  niarcli  U  a  living 
petition — In  the  fle.sh — <if  the  scnre.s  of  thtni- 
sands  of  citizens  of  both  races  who  will  be 
present  from  all  parts  of  our  country. 

"It  will  be  orderly,  but  not  subservient.  It 
will  be  proud,  but  not  arrtigant  It  will  be 
nonviolent,  but  not  Umid.  It  will  be  unified 
in  purposes  and  behavior,  not  splintered  into 
groups  and  individual  competitors.  It  will 
be  outspoken,  but  not  raucous. 

"It  will  have  the  dignity  befitting  a  demon- 
stration In  behalf  of  the  human  rights  of  20 
million  {jeople,  with  the  eye  and  the  Judif- 
ment  of  the  world  focused  upon  Washington. 
DC.  on  August  28.   196:3 

"In  a  neighborhood  dispute,  there  may  be 
stunts,  rough  words  and  even  hot  insults. 
but  when  a  whole  people  speaks  to  Its  gov- 
ernment, the  dialog  and  the  action  most 
be  on  a  level  reflecting  the  worth  of  that 
people  and  the  responsibility  of  that  gov- 
ernment. 

"We,  the  undersigned,  who  see  the  Wash- 
ington march  as  wrapping  up  the  dreiims. 
hopes,  ambitions,  tears  and  prayers  of  mil- 
lions who  have  lived  for  this  day.  call  upon 
the  members,  followers,  and  well-wishers  of 
our  several  organizations  to  make  the  march 
a  disciplined  and  purposeful  demonstration. 

"We  call  upon  them  all,  black  and  white, 
to  resist  provocation  to  disorder  and  to  vio- 
lence, 

"We  ask  them  to  remember  that  evil  per- 
sons are  determined  to  smear  this  march 
and  to  discredit  the  cause  of  equality  by  de- 
llt>erate  efforts  to  stir  distjrder, 

"We  call  for  self -discipline,  so  that  no  one 
In  our  own  ranks,  however  enthusiastic,  shall 
be   the  spark   for  disorder. 

"We  call  for  resistance  to  the  efforts  of 
those  who,  while  not  enemies  of  the  march 
as  such,  might  seek  to  use  it  to  advance 
causes  not  dedicated  primarily  to  civil  rights 
or   to    the   welfare   of    our   country. 

"We  ask  each  and  everyone  In  attendance 
In  Washington  or  In  spiritual  attendance 
back  home,  to  place  the  cause  above  all  else. 


"Do  not  permit  a  few  Irresponslbles  to  hang 
a  new  problem  around  our  necks  as  we  re- 
turn home      Let's  do  what  we  came  to  do 

place  the  national  human  rights  problem 
squarely  on  the  doorstep  of  the  National 
Congress  and  of  the  Federal  Government, 

"Let's  win  at  Washington  " 

The  statement  was  signed  by  Mattiew 
Ahmann,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Catholic  Conference  for  Interracial  Justice; 
Rev  EuKene  Car8<jn  Blake,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Commission  ou  Race  Relations 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  In  America;  James  Parmer,  national 
director  of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality; 
Kfv  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  president 
<if  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference; John  L-ewis.  chairman  of  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee; 
Rabbi  Joachim  Prlnz,  chairman  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph, president  of  the  Negro  American  La- 
bor Council;  Walter  Reuther,  president  of 
the  United  Automobile,  Aerospace,  and  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Workers  of  America, 
AFL-CIO,  and  chairman.  Industrial  Union 
Department,  AFL-CIO;  Roy  Wllklns.  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  Pe<iple:  and 
Whitney  Young,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Urban  League.  f 

CtjMMissioNCRS'  Statement  On  Civil  Rights 

ASSKlfBLY 

Next  Wednesday's  civil  rights  assembly  will 
draw  the  worlds  attention  to  Washington. 
M.my  thousands  of  participants  are  ex- 
pected. Steps  are  being  taken  by  the  city. 
In  cooperation  with  the  groups'  leadership, 
to  provide  for  the  health  aiid  safety  oX  our 
vUsltors,  while  maintaining,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, normal  city  activities. 

Washlngtonlans  who  are  accustomed  to 
^^■oups  bringing  their  causes  to  the  Nation's 
Capital,  kn(jw  that  the  forthcoming  gather- 
ing is  In  the  American  tradition  of  orderly 
appeal  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  The 
right  to  assemble  peaceably  Is  an  essential 
p.irt  of  that  tradition. 

We  have  confidence  that  the  energy,  re- 
sourcefulness, and  Ingenuity  of  the  city  and 
Its  people  will  be  exerted  to  welcome  the 
many  visitors  and  to  extend  to  them  fuU 
courtesy  and  hospitality. 

Officials  of  the  gathering  have  given  the 
city  excellent  cooperation  In  completing 
necessary  arrangements.  We  are  confident 
that  these  Joint  preparations  will  produce  an 
event  In  which  the  city  and  the  Nation  can 
have  both  pride  and  satisfaction. 

Waltir  N.  Tobriner, 

John  B.  Duncan, 

C    M    Duke. 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  commend  the 
authorities  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they 
have  cooperated  with  those  responsible 
for  the  organization  of  this  march  on 
Washington.  It  is  a  tribute  to  their  un- 
derstanding and  dedication  to  public 
duty. 


MEETING  OP  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 
AND  SOVIET  FOREIGN  MUnSTER 
GROMYKO 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post  there  appears  an 
article  by  Carroll  Kllpatrlck  entitled 
"J.P.K.  Agrees  to  a  Meeting  With 
Gromyko."  This  article  points  out  that 
the  date  when  the  President  and  Mr. 
Gromyko  last  met  was  October  18,  1962, 
when  Mr.  Gromyko  assured  the  Presi- 
dent that  Soviet  sisslstance  to  Cuba  was 
entirely  defensive. 
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Since  that  date  we  have  learned  how 
false  Mr.  Oromyko's  statement  to  the 
President  was.  To  put  it  more  blimtly. 
we  know  that  Mr.  Gromyko  lied  to  the 
face  of  the  President  of  the  United 
Sutes. 

I  am  quite  disappointed  to  note  that, 
in  the  face  of  a  lie  on  which  the  futiire 
security  of  this  Nation  could  have  rested, 
the  President  is  still  going  to  open  hla 
office  to  Mr.  Gromyko.  I  wonder  what 
would  be  the  case  if  our  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Rusk,  had  told  a  bald-faced 
He  in  Mr.  Khrushchev's  oflBce.  I  wonder 
to  what  extent  Mr.  Khrushchev  would 
have  extended  sui  invitation  for  a  meet- 
ing, which  has  appwirently  been  done  in 
this  case. 

I  would  hope  that  such  a  meeting 
could  be  held  off  indefinitely  or  at  least 
until  such  time  as  Mr.  Gromyko  piu'ged 
himself  of  his  reputation  for  lying  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  suggest  that  one  of  the  first  steps 
that  might  be  taken  would  be  for  Mr. 
Gromyko  to  persuade  Mr.  Khrushchev  to 
follow  up  and  fulfill  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
commitment  to  the  United  States  that 
there  would  be  on-site  Inspection  in 
Cuba,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations:  and,  further,  that  Mr.  Gromyko 
persuade  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  carry  out 
his  commitment  to  remove  Soviet  troops 
from  Cuba. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

JF.K.  AcKExs  to  a  Mketino  WrrB  Gbomtko 
(By  CarroU  KUpa trick) 

President  Kennedy  yesterday  agreed  to 
meet  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A. 
Gromyko  this  fall  to  discuss  future  steps  to 
ease  East-West  tensions. 

The  talks  are  to  take  place  while  Gromyko 
is  In  this  country  for  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  which  begins  September 
17.  Gromyko  conferred  with  the  President 
while  here  for  the  1961  and  1962  General 
Assembly  meetings. 

Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly  P.  Dobrynln 
made  the  announcement  following  a  60-mln- 
ute  meeting  with  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  the 
White  House  confirmed  the  statement  with- 
out setting  a  specific  time  and  place  for  the 
talks. 

Dobrynln  said  he  delivered  to  the  President 
a  letter  from  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  8.  Khru- 
shchev expressing  satisfaction  over  signing  of 
the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty. 

The  letter  was  not  made  public,  but  Kbru- 
shchev  told  the  President,  Dobrynln  said, 
that  he  had  been  pleased  to  see  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  and  the  senatorial  delega- 
tion that  went  to  Moscow  for  the  treaty  sign- 
ing August  5. 

Dobrynln  said  he  discussed  with  the  Presi- 
dent steps  that  could  be  taken  in  the  future 
"to  develop  relations  and  ease  tensions." 

Asked  if  Khrushchev  might  attend  the  UJ7. 
meetings  the  Ambassador  replied  cryptically 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Acting  White  House  Press  Secretary  An- 
drew T.  Hatcher  indicated,  however,  that  this 
was  not  expected,  and  informants  said  the 
subject  of  a  visit  was  not  raised  in  Khru- 
shchev's letter. 

Dobrynln  recently  retivned  from  an  ex- 
tended visit  In  Moscow. 

Rusk's  talks  with  Khrushchev  brought 
forth  no  specific  plans  for  new  ways  to  ease 


tensions  as  a  followup  to  the  test-ban  agree- 
ment. 

The  possibility  of  a  nonaggresslon  treaty 
and  the  proposal  to  station  inspectors  on  the 
territory  of  each  side  to  reduce  the  dangers 
of  a  siuprise  attack  were  among  the  subjects 
discussed. 

But  Rusk  and  the  President  have  indicated 
that  some  time  may  elapse  before  detailed 
negotiations  l>egin. 

Rusk  Is  expected  to  have  preliminary  dis- 
ctuslons  with  Gromyko  in  New  York  before 
he  meets  the  President. 

When  the  latter  two  meet  it  will  be  the 
first  time  since  October  18,  1962,  when  Gro- 
myko asstired  the  President  that  Soviet  as- 
sistance to  Cuba  was  entirely  defensive. 

At  that  time,  the  President  already  knew 
that  Soviet  missiles  had  been  put  in  place 
in  Cuba,  but  he  did  not  tell  Gromyko  be 
had  such  Information. 

Four  days  later,  when  Mr.  Kennedy  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  Soviet  missiles 
had  been  discovered  in  Cuba,  he  referred  to 
Oromyko's  assurances  and  said  the  Informa- 
tion was  "false." 

A  year  earlier,  on  October  6,  1961,  the  Pres- 
ident and  Gromyko  met  at  the  White  House 
at  the  height  of  the  Berlin  crisis.  Although 
Oromyko  called  the  meeting  "useful,"  Rusk 
said  It  was  "Interesting,  but  that  is  all  you 
can  say  about  It." 

Both  the  1961  and  the  1962  meetings  lasted 
more  than  2  hours. 


POREION  AID— NONANSWERS  TO 
NONCRITICS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  In  to- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  appears  a  lead 
editorial,  entitled  "Non-Answers  to  Non- 
Critics,"  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NONANSWXES    TO    NONCRITICS 

It  is  a  traditional  political  ploy  to  answer 
criticisms  that  are  not  being  made  Instead 
of  ones  that  are.  Now,  as  the  forelgn-ald 
debate  moves  from  the  House  to  eventual 
Senate  consideration,  it  is  Instructive  to  ob- 
serve this  exercise  in  action. 

President  Kennedy  gave  a  good  demon- 
stration of  the  device  the  other  day.  "No 
party  or  group,"  he  said,  "should  call  for  a 
dynamic  foreign  i>ollcy  and  then  seek  to 
cripple  (the  aid)  program."  That  Is  what 
he  thinks  the  House  cuts,  if  sustained,  would 
do. 

At  his  press  conference  Mr.  Kennedy  spec- 
ulated on  Just  what  th?  program's  critics,  of 
whom  there  are  more  than  ever  in  Congress 
this  year,  would  like  to  see  stopped.  "Should 
we  scrap  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which 
is  our  best  answer  to  the  tlireat  of  commu- 
nism In  this  hemisphere?  Should  we  deny 
help  to  India,  the  largest  free  power  in  Asia, 
as  she  seeks  to  strengthen  herself  against 
Conmiunlst  China?"    And  so  on. 

Well,  It  Isn't  quite  like  that.  Some  may 
think  the  Alliance,  to  take  that  example, 
shoxUd  be  scrapped  because  It  Is  a  failure. 
But  the  real  point  Is  that  It  is  ill  conceived 
and  needs  drastic  change. 

The  bulk  of  Alliance  aid  goes  to  Latin  po- 
litical regimes,  with  all  the  Implicit  corrup- 
tion, rather  than  to  help  the  poverty-mired 
masses.  It  stresses  socialist  planning  and 
State  enterprise  instead  of  the  incentive 
economy  that  might  make  going  concerns  of 
some  of  these  countries.  The  real  answer 
to  the  real  criticism  is  a  reshaped  policy  and 
program. 

Similarly,  few  critics  of  aid  to  India  ob- 
ject to  military  ^elp  Intended  to  strengthen 
the  nation  against  the  threat  of  renewed  at- 
tack by  Red  China.    The  criticism  Is  of  the 


nature  and  results  of  the  economic  aid  to 
India,  which  Is  a  wholly  different  kettle  of 
fish. 

This  aid  Buppcwts  and  entrenches  social- 
ism, with  all  the  stultifying  economic  ef- 
fects of  centralized  controls  and  excessive 
bureaucracy.  In  the  opinion  of  a  good  many 
experts  in  and  out  of  India,  the  best  hope  of 
progress  lies  in  moving  much  further  In  the 
direction  of  an  enterprise  economy,  putting 
much  less  emphasis  on  planning  and  state- 
run  heavy  industry. 

Yet  the  U.S.  Government  not  only  falls  to 
use  the  lever  of  its  tremendous  economic  aid 
to  move  tliat  way;  it  complacently  accepts 
Indian  socialism  and  now  seriously  considers 
giving  It  a  big  new  boost  in  the  form  of  help 
for  a  costly  Government  steel  mill.  We  don't 
see  why  any  official  should  t>e  surprised  at 
criticism  on  such  valid  grounds. 

Nor  are  we  aware  of  many  demands  for  a 
dynamic  foreign  policy,  whatever  that  might 
mean.  People  probably  prefer  a  sense  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Judgment  behind  foreign 
policy  to  any  displays  of  d3rnamics.  In  any 
case,  the  connection  i^etween  aid  and  the 
crucial  aspects  of  policy  Is  more  tenuous 
than  the  administration  professes  to  believe. 

Cuba  received  aid  but  was  not  saved  from 
communism  by  it.  And  when  the  Cuban 
crunches  came — the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster, 
the  Soviet  missile  stashing — U.8.  aid  or  the 
lack  of  it  simply  had  nothing  to  do  with 
issues  of  the  most  fateful  kind.  It  is  equally 
irrelevant  in  the  significant  question  of 
whether  we  are  entering  a  period  of  improved 
relations  with  Russia. 

In  sum,  what  most  critics  of  foreign  aid 
are  saying  is  not  that  it  should  be  sum- 
marll:  scrapped,  but  that  it  is  confused, 
overblown,  oversold,  and  too  often  geared  to 
purposes  not  in  the  national  Interest.  It 
may  seem  smart  to  discuss  nonexistent 
criticisms  instead,  but  that  old  political 
gambit  Is  no  Einswer  to  serious  questions. 


BRIDLED  BRITAIN 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  to- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  appears  an 
article  entitled  "Bridled  Britain,"  which 
sets  forth  measures  to  retard  the  gold 
drain  used  by  Great  Britain,  which  could 
be  a  lesson  to  the  United  States.  The 
article  is  written  by  Alfred  L.  Malabre, 
Jr.  I  feel  it  is  a  timely  article  and  mer- 
its the  attention  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  our  problems  of  balance  of 
payments  and  outflow  of  gold  from  the 
United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Eks  follows: 

Bridlei)  Britain:  Its  Measttksb  To  Retaro 
Gold  Drain  Hold  Lksson  roR  Unitzd 
States 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.) 
Last  month's  Increase  of  the  Pederal  Re- 
serve discount  rate  to  314  percent  from  3 
percent.  In  one  respect,  was  not  unusual. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  boosted  the 
Interest  it  charges  member  banks  no  less 
than  13  times  in  the  last  9  years. 

But  In  another  sense  the  latest  increase 
was  most  extraordinary.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  pKJSt-World  War  n  era,  the  Fed  raised 
Its  rate  for  reasons  not  tied  to  happenings 
in  the  domestic  economy. 

The  rate  boost,  as  Fed  officials  readily 
concede,  was  aimed  at  easing  the  United 
States  worrisome  international  btdance-of- 
payments  deficit  and  the  resviltlng  gold 
drain.  It  Is  impossible  to  ascertain  whether 
the  payments  deficit  will  continue  to  wors- 
en— it  Jumped  sharply  in  the  second  quar- 
ter— and  necessitate  fvirther  Federal  action. 
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If  ■rlrtltlnwT  bmmutm  are  required,  how-  rick  Heathcoat  Amory  told  the  Hovue  of  United  Kingdom  coBt-of-llvlng  Index  hw 
ever,  a  taint  0<  what  may  lie  ataead  can  b«  Commona  that  the  metuiurea  were  to  keep  rlaen  only  about  10  percent  since  1958  Tar 
gleaned   from   a   r«tiew    of   the   balance-of-     off  Inflation  and  thereby  give  Britain  a  more      less  than  the  corresponding  Increaaes  In  iuch 

?:r^n''.iL.'SL£2.    ^^^BrlJ^^     *'"*^"''  "**^*'  ^'"°^  "^"^  ^  ^""'^  ^^  lUIy.  Where  living  o^^ 

the  Unlt^l  KlaptoB-  ,,T»«>««|»  ^^1**^  '  "'  As  before,   the  effect  of  the  restraints  on      have  spurted  some  25  percent  since  1958     If s 

perlence    to   no*   rtrtetly    appUoible    to    the     United  Kingdom  reserve  was  swift.     In  July      no    coincidence,    parenthetically,    that    the 

of^^JLSSi*JSh£2^   S,    11^^^?^  '^^'-  ^"""^  ''''  ^^^  ^"'*  ^^^'"^  ^''  '  P«^"^'  united  Kingdom  r^ney  supply  fdemand  fe- 

l'^^^}^  yS^S^^t  Brltalns    holding,    of    gold    and    converUble  posits  plus  currency  in  circulation)    has  in- 

™^^.il^J2ri™^^f  ",.«,,«*    t*nH  to  ^^""•'^cie.  Stood  at  •2.452.800.000,  the  lowest  creased  less,  recently,  than  that  of  any  other 

^i^       K^.!22^??'      ♦     ^'  total  in  3 >,   years.     A  short  4  months  later.  West  European  nation, 

push   up  ahart-torm   Interwt   charges,   gen-  reserves  amounted    to   »3.656   million    a  45- 

erally.  and  curb  caplUl  outflows  to  countries  percent  rebound  from  Julys  low  m.lnt  '""*''  ^i^'MiLAErriEa 

offering    mora    atteacUve    returns    to    Inves-  ^^^   industrial   pr,xluctlon.  at  a   record  in  "^^  ^  ''"'•^-  ^^"«  ^«  «^^^^  dissimilarities 

tora.     An    InUrnatlonal     paymenU    deficit.  ^^.1961      beean    a    6-month    decline    and  *>«twe«n   the   British    and   American    econo- 

such   aa  AnMrica's.   occurs    when    a   country  S^d  not  mimft^  1961  s  SKhfeveiunu!  mid  '"'«»       Britain's   was   hit   especially   hard   by 

spend,  mora  abroad  than  it   Ukes  In   from  JiJa""  ByXn     with    reserves    Jebult     th^  ^orld  War  II  and  has  been  strained  in  the 

forelper..     Th.  U.8.  gold  drain  is  linked  to  ^^^^     «/    wi   dow?  t^   4.,    percen        Em-  P^'**^^   y^^"   ''^   "^«   dlslntegraUon  of  the 

Ita    balanc-of -payments    problem     because  j^  *   "^  ^^  at  I^ak  fn  m^d^sSf'  sim?  colonial    empire.     Moreover,    as    an    l^and. 

Suv'^M  ^r'r^S.f^J   '^etr;  ^  ^^  ^  DyTSpp:rfo"seve^al  months  and  did  noi  «-'^-'"    -^^-    ^^-^^'^    -    ^P^^rted    goods! 

i^r?e?rpifvlo^  pStw^^ate    boosts  '^^^   "P  ^aln  until  the  second  quarter  o  ""'^^    kingdom    imports    traditionally   ex- 

me    real    previous    postwar    rate    ooosts  ^  cced  exports,  and  this  places  constant  pres- 

were   designed   chiefly   to   prevent    too-rapid  ""  aure  on  the  countrv'a  baJanr*.  nf  ™»vTnAnfj. 

InflaUon   in   th*   doiestic   economy,   by   In-  Recently.    British    reserves    have    held    at  Thus    ?^     the    U  S     action^^irb    it. 

SSiS^^^lnr..errhi?hJrthY:  ml^ ^^nl^ I^^^om  ^o^.c^a^-h^r  v^^  ^-J-:^£^£}^B  } 

the  3-percent  ,...1.  ^^ontrahrad'Tow  l^nr^birmLThiU^l!  ~]^  f^^^^oT.^^^^^^^^ 

TH>  it.T  .xPEairNC.  ^^^    however.  U  open  to  question.     Britain  s  ^'T'*"**  /'*"'    T^'""^    half-point    discount 

Not  K>  in  portwar  Britain.     Without  excep-  Uving  cost,  have  pushed  markedly  higher  In  ^^  *°"  ^  hamper  continued  business 

Uon.  recent  Incraaaea  of  the  UK    bank  rate  recent  months.     And   lust  last   week   it  was  ^27.,,    .w     r,  ...  v. 

(comparable  to  the  Fed's  discount  rate)  have  reported  that  the  nation's  trade  eap  widened  11  '  British  experience  appears  note- 
been  initiated  to  improve  the  Island's  shaky  to  $216  million  in  July,  up  sharply  from  $98  ^'''^^^-  "  '^^^  «^^'^  .'^''aln  persists  and  the 
international  balance  of  payments.  million  In  June.     The  July  gap  constituted  f^yf^^"**  f'^clt  swells.     It  Is  an  experience 

Take,   for   Instance,   the  sterling   crlsU   of  the  United  Kingdom's  largest  excess  of  Im-  '^**    America,    with    a    naturally    favorable 

1967.     B«»ua«  of  a  persistent  payments  defl-  port*  over  exports  in  any  month  since  Au-  ^f*!*   ^  t"fw   f  "'^  *  ^^'^^^^  modern  Indus- 

clt.  Brttaln'B  gold  and  dollar  reserves,  used  to  gust   1962.  trial  plant  that  wasn  t  ravaged  by  the  war. 

settle  foreign  debt.,  and  shriveled  by  Septem-  The  lUt  of  economic  restraints  Britain  has  T""'!  ^n'!!'"'^*^^  J'^T    ^    *J;°"*    T.!'^^. 

ber  1967  to  •1380  mimon.  down  about  20  per-  used    m    the    postwar    period    to    bolster    Its  u^fo^.^                                                   ^* 

cent  from  the  level  at  the  year's  start.     To  exchange  reserves  is  long     Besides  bank  rate  ^__^^^^__^_^^_ 

halt  the  decline,  U.K.  authorities  on  Septem-  adjustments      and     other     actions     already  ^~~^^"^"~^^^ 

ber   19   of  that  y««r  boosted  Britain's  bank  noted,   tactics  employed  at  one  time  or  an-  COLUMBIA    DAILY    SPECTATOR    EN- 

rate  two  full  point,  to  7  percent— twice  the  other  Include  pay  freeees  for  workers,  steep  nnR<;pc:  vtarz-m   a^m  «-n/rr    nrr^zi-r^ 

current  Fed  rate.  purch.ise    tares    geared    to    crimp    domestic  "^RSES  MARCH  AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Other  reatrtetlon.   were   also  Imposed,   In-  sales  of  many  goods  and.  to  reduce  the  drain  Mr      RELATING       Mr      President      the 

eluding   a   fTMH   on   Government   spending  on  United   Kingdom   treasury  funds,   higher  editors  of  the  Columbia  Daily  Spectator 

and    more    .trlngent    borrowing    regulations  charges    for    such    Government    services    as  rerpnflv    l>L<.npH    a    ^nVHol^Hit^Hoi    J« 

for    bank..     Tbm    mMauraa    were    aimed    at  postage  recently    Issued    a    special   editorial    en- 

sharply  curblnc  Inflation  that  was  spurring  dorsing  the  march  to  Washington  sched- 

import  demand   and  pricing  some   British-  compariso.n  of  performance  uled   for   tomorrow   and   the  civil  rights 

made  gooda  ont  of  foreign  market..  '^^^^   Impress  of   Britain's   balance-of-pay-  legislation    now    before   Congress.      The 

The  impMt  of  these  move,  on  Britain'.  "'^"^  **"*«  °"  "f  «'<^"'^omic  growth  is  sug-  editorial  was  unanimously  approved  by 

foreign  reserrs.  was  dramatic.     By  Septem-  f^^^^..^  a^a'Si  those'' orothir^nT„t''H«;  ^^'^  ^^^"  members  of  the  newspaper's 

ber  1958.  the  country',  gold  and  dollar  hold-  S,™"i^a  V'^eent^view  ?f  va^iius  Wei^  editorial  board  despite  the  fact  that  the 

"I^V'tS.'rnorS."fr/,r  S'th^"^;57     -""  "-  ras^herin^sL'^aA^^^^'^S:     "¥he  edltonal  explams  that  the  editors 
crS   ^^TlSLSinjtp^t    wwch     ^"^  «'°-'"d«i  that   "If  the  persistent  bai-     of  the  Columbia  Daily  Spectator  tradl- 

to  Slide  «x,n  after  the  restrainr^ere  Z-  ShIevS  in  tLTpresen^deTade^"*  ""'^  ""  ^""'''^   ^^  *^"''"^  f.™!!""  vacations, 

posed.    It  fell  from  119  percent  of  the  1963  r—,.   fr,nnwin<7   t«hi«  Hr«^»n,—  t>  •»  .   •  ^^^  march  was  considered  an  event  of 

ba«.    in    late    1957   to    113    percent    in    mid-  lag^Sg  exX^on      T^e^rTe n  a^^^^^^  '^^^  importance,  however,  that  the  edi- 

;;??-siSS£?^rS'.ici^,^r'  ^  T  ^y  -untry'^rhe  ave^g^TrnuaiTcr^'Srof  ^ors Mn  a  tradition-breaking  step,  de^ 

ll^-^^^f^,^a^^       y     VAZ'^°''J^.  8"^  national   product   (the  value  of  goods  Clded    to   publish    the   editorial    to   make 

?^M     «Vt^^^^!  JtH  ,^  1^"      T         °'  ^"'i  •^'^^'^^  produced)  for  1950^     ofstor-  known  their  support  of  the  march. 

le'^es  i^m'^S  tTe'tank'^ra"' w3bi\'      "^  ""''''  '^  '"'''^''°"  ^'^"  '"•'"  ^"^^^^  ^'"^  P^^^^.^^^^'  ^^^^^  ^  something  in- 

down  to  4  percent.  spinng  In  this  example  of  the  deep  con- 

Brltlah  monetary  authorities  were  unable.  r^^^  '^^^^  which  these  inteUigent  young  people 

however,  to  leav*  the  bank  rate  at  the  4-per-  west  Germany  n^  ^*^^   expressed   In   the   problem   of   civil 

cent  level  for  long.     Britain's  reserve,  began  itaiy  .     '"  50  rights.     I  hope  that  Congress,  following 

tumbling  again  In  Ute  1959.  and  on  January  Netherlands  47  the  example  of  the  Columbia  Daily  Spec- 

31.  1960.  the  bank  rate  was  raised  to  5  per-  France .  4  6  tator  editors.  Will  put  an  end  to  its  own 

It^^  ^.*1„^*J^""T  °''  '^^^  P«-  switaeriand 1 ._"  4  3  foot  dragging  on  this  subject  and  come 

SSf  foJ?i  fSSSTm  iu^^  rgeT'^brL'^^     ^'^*— - —  -  '  "^  ^^  ^'■'P«  *i^h  this  important  moral  and 

were  rorcea  nnauy  in  July  1961  to  bring  the     Sweden 3  5  rnnstitiitinnal  i«<:ii«. 

rate  back  up  to  the  7-percent  mark.  Belelum  " "\^  'constitutional  issue. 

In  addlUon.  brakes  were  appUed  to  con-     United  s'ut^'                I a  o  Mr    President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sumer buying.  »o  as  to  free  more  producUon     United  Kingdom         2  8  '^"t  that  the  statement  Of  the  e<iitors  of 

for  export  markets  and  trim  Import  demand.  __                          '  the  Columbia  Daily  Spectator  be  printed 
Downpayments.  normally  at  the  discreUon  .          tJnited  Kingdom  growth  rate,  the  table  following  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
of  lenders,  were  flxed  at  not  lew  than  20  per-  »°o^'   *»"   been   slower   than   in   any   other          There    being   no   oblection     the   state- 
cent  on  lnrtallm«it  purcha«.  of  such  <^n-  'na  or  Western  country.    And  BIS  studies  re-  ment  was  order^   to  be   nrintld   In   the 
sumer    goods    as   autos.   TV   and    radio   Mt.  ^'^  BriUsh  expansion  in  some  recent  years  p^"""  **^  oroered   to  be  printed  in   the 
and  major  horns  appliances.     Also,  a  2-year  *^"  ''**°  ^®"  below  the  2  6  percent  average.  "'^^'O""-  as  follows: 
repayment  Umlt  was  slapped  on  a  wide  range  There  Is.  of  cx)urse.  another  side  to  the  coin.                  Th.  March  and  the  Conorbss 
of  products  bought  on  credit.  The  restrictive  measures  have  doubtleM  en-          The    editors    of    the    Columbia    Spectator 
KovoM  orr  nmjk-noN  abled  the  pound  to  weather  repeated  devalu-  traditionally  maintain  a  discreet  silence  on 

w»win  fti.  r,TMj»tt  .w...*.-^               .             ^  .  *    ^°   threat..     The   record  also  shows  that  public    issues   while    their   newwaper   U   on 

K^lJ^^SLil^^^y.r^.l^^'^^r^  ^^*°°*  l^^"  '"'^"'^  '*"  InflaUon  in  recent  vacaUon  for  the  summer.     We  ha^decided 

April  1960.  OhanesUcr  of  the  Exchequer  De-  years     than     most     West     Europeans      The  to  break  that  tradlUon.     This  week's  march 
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on  Washington  for  Job.  and  freedom  Is  an 
event  of  such  importance  that  we  must  maka 
known  our  support. 

It  climaxes  a  struggle  for  civil  rlghte  that 
has  shocked  a  NaUon  out  of  Indifference.  R 
can  now  prod  a  CongreM  out  of  It.  ac- 
customed lethargy. 

Congress,  by  nature  and  custom.  Is  ths 
most  conservative  of  the  three  branches  of 
Government.  It  take,  extraordinary  condi- 
tions to  bring  about  a  major  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Such  conditions  are  present.  We 
Know  of  no  more  important  legislation  than 
the  civil  right.  bUl.  We  know  of  no  more 
compelling  circumstance,  than  those  of  the 
American  Negro.  We  know  of  no  more  dra- 
matic demonstration  of  the  yearning  for 
equality   than  this  week's  march. 

That  yearning  has  been  felt  since  this 
Nation  was  founded,  but  the  civil  rights 
struggle  has  remained  largely  dormant  In 
the  National  Legislature  for  a  centxiry.  The 
battle  Ls  now  reborn.  The  program  before 
Congress  covers  a  wide  range — from  voting 
rlgiits  to  public  accommodations  to  continu- 
ing the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  It 
could  stand  Improvement,  and  may  get  It. 
But  the  important  matter  Is  passing  the  bill 
without  serious  compromlse^of  its  Intent. 

A  satisfactory  program  will  not  be  ap- 
proved, however,  unless  many  Congressmen 
who  still  walk  the  line  of  indecision  are  Im- 
pelled to  step  to  the  President",  side.  To 
say  that  the  demonstrations  In  Birmingham 
and  elsewhere  have  made  the  march  super- 
fluous Is  to  advocate  passivity  when  signifi- 
cant victory  Is  almost  won. 


EQUAL   RIGHTS   FOR  UNITED 
STATES-CANADIAN  TRADE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  I  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  need  for 
continued  pressure,  in  negotiations  with 
the  Canadian  Government,  to  secure  a 
greater  degree  of  reciprocity  In  United 
States-Canadian  trade  relations.  I 
was — and  am — particularly  concerned 
over  the  tendency  of  our  Government 
to  show  too  much  deference  and  con- 
sideration to  the  economic  problems  of 
other  nations.  Specifically,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Canadian  tarifT  of 
7 '2  percent  on  U.S.  bread,  as  compared 
with  no  U.S.  tariff  on  Canadian  bread. 
creates  an  unequal  and  in  many  ways 
unfair  relationship. 

The  bakery  industry  and  bakery  em- 
ployees in  the  United  States,  especially 
in  States  bordering  on  Canada,  are 
facing  great  economic  hardships.  Sales 
of  U.S.  bread  are  dropping;  sales  of 
Canadian  bread  are  mounting;  and 
bakery  employees  throughout  the  af- 
fected areas  are  losing  their  Jobs  and 
facing  hardship  and  destitution. 

I  see  primarily  two  alternatives. 
Either  the  United  States  raises  its  tariff 
on  bread  to  7 '2  percent  in  order  to  equal- 
ize the  situation,  or  we  persuade  the 
Canadians  to  lower  their  tariff  on  bread. 
Neither  of  these  courses  can  be  followed 
unless  the  Federal  Goverrunent  takes 
an  active  interest  and  shows  a  genuine 
concern  in  this  probelm. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
the  reply  which  I  have  received  from 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  does 
offer  some  hope  of  Government  activity 
on  behalf  of  the  bakery  Industry  and 
bakery  workers.  He  informs  me  that 
further  efforts  will  be  made  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  this  duty  during  the  forth- 
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coming  round  of  trade  negotiations.  He 
also  indicates  that  the  continuing  ques- 
tion of  United  States-Canadian  economic 
relations  will  be  discussed  in  a  joint 
meeting  in  Washington  September  21 
and  22. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  at  that  time 
to  make  the  Canadian  Government 
aware  of  the  problems  that  have  arisen 
with  regard  to  bread  tariffs — and  also 
with  regard  to  the  very  low  level  of 
Canadian  tourist  expenditures  permitted 
on  a  duty-free  basis  in  the  United  States. 
Although  I  regret  very  much  that  both 
of  these  problems  were  not  discussed  in 
the  last  round  of  economic  talks  with 
the  Canadians  and  were  not  at  that 
point  given  an  urgent  priority,  I  am 
hopeful  that  considerably  more  atten- 
tion will  be  devoted  to  both  these  points 
in  future  talks  with  the  Canadians. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
li^rest  to  me  that  I  have  received  let- 
ters from  Canadian  citizens  supporting 
my  position  on  these  two  points  and  ex- 
pressing sincere  regrets  at  the  restric- 
tions placed  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment upon  its  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
following  my  remarks  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  discussing 
this  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Secretart  of  the  Tkeastjht, 
Washington.  D.C.,  August  20,  1963. 
Hon.  KXMNETH  Keatimo, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wtuhington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ken:  Your  letter  of  July  24  men- 
tions two  aspects  of  U.S.  economic  relations 
with  Canada  that  are  naturally  of  concern 
to  K)me  of  our  citizens  along  the  border,  and 
I  can  certainly  appreciate  your  Interest  In 
the  bread  tariff  and  the  Canadian  duty-free 
allowance. 

On  the  bread  import  duty,  you  probably 
are  aware  that  the  current  rate  represent, 
some  progress  on  this  Issue.  Through  nego- 
tiation, the  Canadian  tariff  was  lowered 
from  15  percent  for  bulk  and  20  percent  for 
packaged  product,  to  its  current  VVi  percent 
level  effective  July  1.  1962.  Both  the  State 
and  the  Commerce  Departments  have  Indi- 
cated their  Intention  to  make  further  efforts 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  duty  during  the 
forthcoming  Kennedy  round  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  curtailment 
In  the  duty-free  goods  allowance,  as  formal- 
ized In  the  recent  Canadian  budget.  Is  to 
reduce  foreign  exi>endlture8  by  Canadian 
residents.  For  some  jrears  the  Canadians 
have  had  a  deficit  on  goods  and  services 
accounts  with  the  United  States  of  around 
$1  billion  annually.  They  feel  that  the  only 
way  they  can  reduce  their  dependence  on 
U.8.  capital  Inflow  Is  to  reduce  this  pajrments 
deficits  on  good,  and  .ervlces.  Neverthelee., 
I  understand  that  the  State  Department, 
which  has  the  primary  responsibility  for 
bilateral  negotiation  on  such  matters,  ex- 
pects to  raise  this  Issue  In  the  context  of 
overall  economic  relations  when  the  Cabinet 
level    Joint    United    States-Canadian    Com- 


mittee on  Trade  and  Economic  Affair,  meets 
In  Washington  September  20-21,  1963. 

You  have  Inquired  whether  these  issues 
were  considered  In  the  recent  discussions 
with  Canadian  ofBclals  with  respect  to  ths 
treatment  of  Canadian  securities  under  the 
proposed  Interest  equalization  tax.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  it  was  not  practi- 
cable to  Include  In  these  financial  discus- 
sions other  aspects  of  our  economic  relations 
with  Canada,  Including  the  two  specific 
questions  that  you  have  raised. 

The  conversations  that  were  held  with 
Canadian  officials  on  July  20-21  centered 
on  financial  problems  that  htid  arisen  follow- 
ing the  President's  announcement  of  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax.  There  was  a  very 
limited  amount  of  time  available  to  reach 
decisions  before  the  opening  of  the  financial 
markets  on  July  22.  A  grave  disruption  of 
the  Canadian  capital  market  and  a  sizable 
decline  In  Canadian  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves had  already  occtirred.  There  was  a 
deep  and  urgent  concern  on  the  part  of 
Canadian  ofBclals  that  they  would  be  faced 
with  a  new  foreign  exchange  crisis  unless  the 
market  could  be  given  assurance  that  the 
capital  Inflow  would  be  forthcoming  to  off- 
set their  current  account  deficit.  Without 
a  solution  to  their  problem.  It  was  feared 
that  measures  would  have  to  be  adopted  by 
Canada  that  would  have  entailed  a  marked 
restriction  of  trade  with  the  United  States 
and  wotild  have  had  a  depressing  effect  on 
both  the  economies. 

In  order  to  avoid  these  consequences.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  Treasiory  would  recom- 
mend the  exemption  of  new  Canadian  se- 
curities from  the  tax.  In  return,  the  Ca- 
nadian authorities  gave  us  assurance  that  It 
would  not  be  the  desire  or  Intention  of  the 
Canadian  Government  to  Increase  its  foreign 
exchange  reserves  through  borrowings  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  Canada  would  take 
whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  to  limit 
Canadian  fiotations  on  the  U.S.  market  to 
the  level  needed  to  avoid  a  fall  in  Canadian 
reserves — something  like  the  normal  level 
maintained  In  the  1950's.  Thus  the  Cana- 
dians have  accepted  limitations  on  their 
exemption,  and  the  balance-of-pa3mient8 
gains  which  we  expected  from  the  adoption 
of  the  tax  measure  will  be  attained. 

I  cite  these  facts  stirrounding  the  finan- 
cial negotiations  of  July  20-21  to  Indicate 
(1)  their  urgency,  (2)  their  success  In  avoid- 
ing a  serious  threat  to  the  economic  and 
trade  relations  of  the  two  countries,  and 
(3)  the  restraint  accepted  by  the  Canadians 
on  their  future  borrowings.  I  do  not  believe 
that  It  would  have  been  productive  to  at- 
tempt to  raise  other  specific  economic  ques- 
tions under  the  circumstances  attending 
these  discussions,  since  such  specific  negotia- 
tions are  normally  time  consuming,  require 
commodity  experts,  and  rapidly  extend  to 
cover  many  individual  items  that  are  likely 
to  be  raised  by  both  sides. 
With  best  vrtshes, 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  Dillon. 


FATE  OF  THE  BALTIC  STATES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
year  1939,  Hitler  and  Stalin  signed  a 
secret  treaty  leaving  the  Baltic  States 
entirely  in  the  sphere  of  Russian  influ- 
ence. The  fate  of  these  small  sovereign 
states  was  sealed  without  their  consid- 
eration. On  June  of  1940,  the  Soviet 
Union  cruelly  and  forcefully  occupied 
the  Baltic  States.  One  year  later  mass 
deportations  of  their  citizens  to  Siberia 
began. 

This  year,  as  in  the  past.  Estonians, 
Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  of  Greater 
New  York  assembled  to  commemorate 
the    tragic    event.    A    resolution    was 
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adopted  demonstrating  vividly  that 
theee  people  have  not  forsaken  hope  of 
one  day  raetorlng  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence to  the  Baltic  States  and  all 
other  captive  peoples.  These  persons. 
now  loyal  eitlaena  aiul  patriotic  residents 
of  the  United  States,  have  not  and  can- 
not forget  tlie  inhuman  deeds  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  neither  can  we.  In 
this  regard  I  aak  xinanimous  consent  to 
enter  the  reeolutlon  of  the  Estonians. 
Latvians.  axMl  Lithuanians  of  Oreater 
New  York  into  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  OTdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoBD,  as  follows : 

RxBOLunoM    or    Kbtonians.    Latvians,    and 
LiTHxrAitXAWS  or  Oexatkk  New  Tokk 

Eatonlana,  Latvians,  and  Lltbuanlana  of 
Or«*t«r  New  Tork.  cltlaen«  and  residents  of 
th«  United  StatM  of  America,  assembled  on 
this  18th  day  of  June  1963  at  the  Carnegie 
endowment  International  Center  in  New 
Tork,  to  oaanMmorate  the  asd  anniversary 
of  the  Soviet  oeeupetlon  of  the  Baltic  States 
and  the  33d  anniversary  of  the  Orst  Inhuman 
mass  deportations  of  their  citizens  to  Siberia 
In  June  1041; 

Recalling  tlie  Soviet  aggression  against  the 
Baltic  State*.  perjMtrated  In  violation  of  all 
Soviet  solemn  agreements  to  respect  the 
Baltic  peoples,  their  Independence  and  free- 
dom and  the  crimes  of  genocide  committed 
by  Soviet  Busela  In  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania; 

Noting,  that  the  occupation,  of  the  Baltic 
States  has  taken  on  forma  of  colonialism  and 
the  captive  Baltic  peoples  have  been  B\ir- 
rendered  to  slavery  and  subservience;  and 

Considering  that  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination has  been  granted  to  former  colonies 
of  Western  Borope,  both  In  AsU.  in  Africa; 
and  that 

Contrary  to  this  global  movement,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  continuing  Its  colonial  sub- 
jugation of  Bast  Central  Evurope,  particularly 
of  the  three  Baltic  States;  and 

Pointing  out  that  the  United  Nations,  an 
international  body  dedicated  to  world  peace 
and  understanding,  has  appointed  a  Special 
CoDunlttee  of  34  to  study  and  recommend 
action  for  abolishment  of  colonialism;  and 

Noting  that  this  Committee  of  24  has  dealt 
only  with  the  so-called  Western  colonies  In 
Africa  and  Aala  and  while  apparently  not 
adverse  to  considering  the  Soviet  colonialism, 
has  failed  to  Include  In  Its  agenda  the  Issue 
of  colonialism  In  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Taking  notice,  that  Members  of  the  US. 
House  of  Repreaentatlvea  continue  their  ef- 
forts for  establishment  of  a  Special  House 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations; 

Resolve: 

1.  To  renew  their  solemn  protest  against 
the  Soviet  Government  of  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  Baltic  nations  and  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  once  free  and  prosperous  Baltic 
States  Into  Soviet  colonies; 

3.  To  request  the  governments  of  the  free 
world  and  eapedally  that  of  the  United 
States,  to  undertake  all  peaceful  ways  and 
means  to  reetore  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
self-determination  to  the  Baltic  nations;  and 

3.  To  request  the  American  delegation  to 
urge  the  Oommltee  of  34  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  conaidsr  as  an  Unmedlate  item  for  Its 
agenda,  the  abolishment  of  Soviet  colonial- 
ism In  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and 
that  the  United  Nations  call  for  and  super- 
vise free  eleetloas  In  these  countries;  and 

4.  To  urge  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  quick 
action  in  pe— tng  House  Resolution  14,  for 
the  creetlon  of  a  ^>eclal  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Natlooa:  and 

5.  To  renew  the  dedlcaUon  of  the  Baltic 
naUons  to  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  inde- 


pendence with  all  other  captive  peoples  until 
victory. 

Dated,  New  York.  NY.  June  18.  1963. 
Stkphkn  BaxDKS.  Jr  . 

President. 
Vimcznta  LKSKAms. 

Secretary 


THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
sugar  industry  is  as  dynamic  and  vital 
an  industry  as  we  have  in  this  country. 
Since  the  elimination  of  Cuban  cane 
sugar  supplies,  the  growth  of  domestic 
sugarbeet  producers  has  filled  the  void 
and  provided  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  total  economy.  We  in  Colorado  are 
particularly  proud  of  our  sugarbeet  in- 
dustry where  we  have  headquartered 
such  fine  companies  as  the  Great  West- 
ern Sugar  Co..  American  Crystal  Sugar 
Co..  Holly  Sugar  Co.,  and  the  National 
Sugar  Manufacturing  Co..  where  as  a 
State  we  produce  the  second  largest  ton- 
nage of  sugar  in  the  country. 

The  importance  of  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry in  this  country  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Congress  in  the  National 
Sugar  Act  as  amended  in  1962.  The 
dependency  of  food  companies  upon  the 
sugar  industry  as  a  supplier  of  a  raw 
material  vitally  necessary  for  their  con- 
tinuing production,  is  another  example 
of  this  industry's  significance. 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  Financial 
Analysts  Journal  of  July-Aufoist  1963. 
Mr.  Dennis  O'Rourke.  president  and 
chief  executive  oflQcer  of  Holly  Sugar 
Co.,  has  performed  a  valuable  service 
to  us  all  by  discussing  with  great  clarity 
and  detail    The  Sugar  Situation,  1963." 

Mr.  O'Rourke  is  a  fine  lawyer,  a  very 
valuable  community  leader,  and  is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  best-versed  stu- 
dents of  the  sugar  industry,  highly  quali- 
fied through  almost  20  years  of  experi- 
ence to  write  on  this  imp>ortant  topic. 
As  president  of  Holly  Sugar  Co..  he  fol- 
lows the  great  leadership  of  Mr.  Merrill 
Shoup,  known  to  so  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress as  a  statesman  in  the  sugar  in- 
dustry. 

Because  this  article  shows  clearly  the 
sugar  situation  in  the  country  and  the 
development  under  the  1962  Sugar  Act. 
I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Mr.  O'Rourke's  article  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sugar  Situation,    1963 

(By  Dennis  O'Rourke) 
(Editor's  Notk. — Denpls  O'Rourke,  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  Holly  Sugar 
Corp..  Joined  the  corporation  In  1945  as  gen- 
eral counsel.  For  several  years  prior  to  Join- 
ing Holly.  Mr  O'Rourke  served  as  an  attor- 
ney In  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  (now  Office 
of  the  General  Counsel),  US  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington.  DC.  In  1953.  he 
was  elected  vice  president  and  general  coun- 
sel of  Holly  Sugar  Corp  ,  and  In  1966  a  mem- 
l>er  of  the  tx>ard  of  directors.  In  1963,  Mr. 
O'Rourke  was  elected  to  his  present  position. 
A  native  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  O'Rourke  was  grad- 
uated from  Nebraska  State  Teachers  ColleRe 
and  received  the  degree  Juris  doctor,  with 
distinction,  from  Oeorge  Washington  Uni- 
versity Law  School  ) 


Three  years  ago.  in  July  I960,  with  the  loaa 
of  Cuban  supplies,  the  domestic  beet  sugar 
producing  area  became  the  largest  single 
sugar  supplying  area  for  the  U.S.  market. 
The  national  Sugar  Act.  as  amended  In  1962^ 
fully  recogntsses  this  primacy  by  granting  the 
beet  sugar  Industry  the  largest  quota  of  any 
supplying  area,  by  awarding  It  the  largest 
right  to  share  In  market  growth,  and  by  giv- 
ing very  special  encouragement  to  the  build- 
Ing  of  new  beet  sugar  factories. 

During  the  present  year,  Americans  will 
consume  almost  20  billion  pounds  of  sugar 
Next  year,  the  growing  national  population 
win  require  an  estimated  additional  250  to 
300  million  pounds  of  sugar  to  meet  Its  needs. 

Stated  In  other  terms,  U.S.  consumption 
averages  about  100  pounds  of  sugso-  per  per- 
son  annually,  a  rate  which  has  varied  little 
for  many  years  As  the  U.S.  population  In- 
creases, so  does  total  demand   for  sugar. 

The  consumer  takes  this  sweetest  of  all  of 
nature's  foods  In  a  variety  of  forms — spooned 
from  the  family  sugar  bowl,  or  In  soft  drinks 
and  candy.  Ice  cream  and  bakery  goods, 
canned  fruits.  Jams,  Jellies,  pickles  and  TV 
dinners,  sauces  and  pasteurized  cheeses, 
chewing  gum,  and  a  multitude  of  other  food 
Items  commonly  found  In  the  retail  stores 
of  America. 

Normally,  the  consumer  also  takes  hU 
sugar  for  granted.  Although  It  Is  a  commod- 
ity with  great  universal  appeal,  and  even 
strategic  Importance.  It  has  been  In  sucli 
ample  supply  and  at  such  reasonable  prices 
In  the  United  States  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can has  given  little,  if  any.  thought  to  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  national  and  Inter- 
national sugar  commerce. 

The  beet  sugar  Industry  of  the  United 
States  la  nearlng  its  100th  anniversary.  lu 
successful  bow  onto  the  American  scene  oc- 
curred In  1870  when  the  first  commercially 
successful  processing  plant  went  Into  opera- 
tion at  Alvarado,  Calif  ,  on  a  site  now  occu- 
pied by  a  big,  modern  processing  plant  owned 
and  operated  by  Holly  Sugar  Corp  .  one  of 
the  Nation's  major  sugar  producers. 

At  the  time  the  beet  sugar  Industry  was 
a  fledgling  in  this  country.  It  already  was 
well  established  In  Europe,  where  It  con- 
tinues today  to  be  the  dominant  and  much 
esteemed  source  of  sugar  for  the  European 
housewives  and  chefs. 

NAPOLXON   ISSUES   SUGAR  DECREK 

The  stimulus  for  commercial  sugarbeet 
and  beet  sugar  production  came  from  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  who  found  his  warring 
nation  cut  off  from  sugar  supplies  which 
usually  flowed  in  from  the  West  Indies.  The 
FYench  Emperor  was  told  about  the  work 
which  German  and  other  scientists  had  done 
with  the  sugarbeet  and  Its  potential  as  a 
source  of  home-grown  sugar;  whereupon  he 
Issued  a  decree  which  launched  planting  of 
beets  and  construction  of  processing  factories 
throughout  Prance. 

After  the  Industry  was  successfully  trans- 
planted to  the  United  States  and  the  first 
plant  had  demonstrated  the  economic  prac- 
ticability of  beet  sugar  production,  the  In- 
dustry spread  rapidly  In  western  and  mid- 
Western  States.  The  greatest  early  develop- 
ment occurred  at  and  soon  following  the  turn 
of  the  last  century 

Ttxlay.  sugarbeets  are  grown  on  thousands 
of  farms  In  22  States  stretching  from  Ohio 
and  Michigan  westward  through  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Dur- 
ing 1962,  there  were  a  total  of  59  operating 
beet  sugar  factories  In  14  States. 

All  of  this  constitutes  by  far  the  Nation's 
largest  domestic  sugar-producing  area.  At 
current  levels  of  consumption,  more  than 
one-fourth  of  all  the  eugar  consumed  in  this 
country  will  come  from  this  industry  in  a 
variety  of  forms — bulk  granulated  sugar  in 
large    shipments    for    the    industrial    users. 
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or  in  liquid  form,  and  full  linee  of  frooary 

Items  for  selectlasi  ot  the  hoosswlfa. 

ThU  sugar,  which  tb«  l>«ct  provldea,  to  tiM 
Baane  sugar  that  U  fa^md  In  oomnwww  an 
around  the  world.  Technically,  It  to  •OCTOM. 
Just  as  pure  gold  can  be  extracted  from  var- 
ious ores,  so  pure  sugar  (sucroae)  can  Xf 
extracted  from  various  planU.  In  either  caaa, 
the  fully  refined  product  la  the  pure  ral>- 
stance — gold  Is  gold  and  sugar  Is  augar — 
no  matter  what  the  source. 

p>ure  sucrose  can  be  taken  from  palm  trees, 
maple  Uees,  sorghum,  watermelons  and 
many  other  plants.  Just  as  it  U  taken  from 
sugarbeets  and  sugarcane.  After  ezhaus- 
Uve  testa,  the  U-3.  Department  at  Agricul- 
ture has  declared  that  "by  no  chemical  test 
can  the  pure  crystallized  sugar  from  these 
different   sources  be   distinguished." 

The  two  chief  sources  of  sugar  are,  of 
course,  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane.  Beets 
account  for  about  46  percent  and  eane  for 
about  6S  percent  of  total  world  productloa 
of  sugar. 

The  beet  sugar  Industry  has  become 
deeply  rooted  In  the  agricultural-Industrial 
economy  of  vast  sections  of  the  Nation  lie- 
cause  of  Its  many  and  wldespreiMl  benefits. 
The  sugarbeet  Itself  provides  needed  cash 
Income  to  the  farmers  who  produce  It,  and 
on  a  contract  basis  which  virtually  guaran- 
tees a  substantial  anntial  retiim  to  tha 
grower,  barring  natural  disasters  which 
might  affect  his  crop. 

On  this  score,  the  beet  is  comparatlTely 
attractive  too.  It  la  an  extremely  hardy 
plant  which  can  sustain  a  pummellng  from 
nature  and  still  survive  to  "make  a  crop." 
It  provides  as  byproducts  pulp  of  the  root 
from  which  the  sugar  has  been  extracted 
and  molasses,  which  are  combined  to  make  a 
valuable  livestock  feed.  In  addition,  the 
leafy  beet  top  Is  an  excellent  feed.  Inevi- 
tably, establishment  of  the  beet  sugar  indus- 
try has  stimulated  Uvestock  feeding  in  areas 
where  the  byproducts  become  available.  Tlie 
molasses  t>eet  pulp  Is  also  shipped  to  feeders 
at  points  distant  from  the  production  area. 

A  STAPLX  caop  nf  oum  iconomt 

Stability  has  been  a  keynote  of  the  beet 
sugar  enterprise,  stability  for  the  economy 
of  the  community  In  which  the  Industry 
operates.  By  its  very  nature,  the  indiistry 
encourages  diversification  of  farm  produc- 
tion programs,  it  adds  industry  to  rural 
areas;  and  returns  from  the  crop  have  been 
dependable  and  substantial. 

The  record  of  our  compMUiy  in  large  degree 
typifies  how  the  total  Indiastry  has  grown  in 
the  United  States.  Starting  in  1908  as  a  one- 
factory  company  serving  a  small  group  of 
farmers  in  southeastern  Colorado,  we  have 
grown  steadily  in  all  respects. 

Tixlay  we  operate  10  factories  In  4  States — 
at  Delta,  Colo.;  Torrlngton  and  W(3rland. 
Wyo.;  Hardin  and  Sidney,  Mont.;  and  Braw- 
ley.  Santa  Ana,  Alvarado,  Tracy,  and  Hamil- 
ton City,  Calif. 

Construction  of  our  new  plant  at  Hereford, 
Tex.,  is  tangible  evidence  of  trends  which 
have  been  developing  in  the  sugar  world  dur- 
ing several  recent  years.  New  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  greater  self-sufficiency  in 
sugar  in  this  Nation,  especially  since  Castro 
cast  Cuba  into  the  Communist  orbit. 

Prior  to  the  Red  talceover  In  CubA,  that  Is- 
land nation  had  been  the  biggest  single  sup- 
plier in  the  U.S.  nuurket,  providing  annually 
approximately  one-third  of  the  Nation's  re- 
quirements and  holding  vast  quantities  of 
sugar  in  reserves,  up>on  which  the  United 
Sutes  could  draw  quickly  when  other  sup- 
plies were  not  avtUlable  for  any  reason.  Loss 
of  the  "Cuban  sugar  bowl,"  within  a  few 
miles  and  quick  delivery  time  of  our  shores, 
has  had  significant  effects  upon  our  national 
sugar  situation.  The  sugar  formerly  im- 
ported from  a  single  source— Cuba — ^now  to 
drawn  from  more  than  a  score  of  countries. 


Bumy  of  t3iam  at  coDslderable  distance  from 
Amartoan  ports. 

Sugar  supplies  and  markets  long  have 
been  of  deep  ooneem  to  nations  throughout 
the  world,  most  of  which  have  developed 
their  own  programs  affecting  sugar  produc- 
tion and  trade.  National  and  international 
controls  are  the  rule,  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. In  some  instances,  the  government 
programs  are  designed  to  encourage  produc- 
tion. Some  have  as  a  basis  objective  assur- 
ing consumers  adequate  supplies.  Gener- 
ally. Importing  nations  seek  to  assure  conti- 
nuity of  supply.  Exporting  nations  seek  to 
sasure  markets  for  their  production. 

Since  1984,  the  United  States  has  had  in 
operation  a  sugar  program  designed  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  a  substantial  part 
of  otir  sugar  requirements  within  the  United 
States.  The  stated  objectives  of  this  pro- 
gram have  been:  (1)  to  protect  the  welfare 
of  consTuners  of  sugar  and  of  those  engaged 
In  the  domestic  sugar-producing  industry; 
and  (2)  to  promote  the  export  trade  of  the 
ITnited  States. 

BIXTT     PnCXKT     STTPPLJKD     DOMXSTICALXT 

Through  a  system  of  marketing  quotas. 
the  program  gears  supply  to  demand.  To- 
day, approximately  60  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  requirements  to  supplied  by  domestic 
producers  (the  2a-State  beet- producing  area, 
plus  the  cane-produclng  areas  of  Florida, 
Hawaii,  Louisiana,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands) ,  while  the  remaining  40  percent 
to  Imported  from  foreign  countries. 

The  quotas  specified  In  the  Sugar  Act — 
which  to  the  embodiment  of  the  UJB.  sugar 
program — are  based  upon  a  national  con- 
sumption level  of  9.700.000  tons,  which  was 
approximately  the  annual  rate  of  UJ3.  sugar 
oonsiunption  at  the  time  the  Sugar  Act  was 
last  amended  In  July  1962.  The  basic  quo- 
tas are  shown  In  table  I  below. 

In  recent  years,  annual  U.S.  consumption 
has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
160,000  tons.  Above  the  9,700,000-ton  level, 
thto  aTiTiiini  growth  to  divided  65  percent  to 
the  beet  producers  in  22  States  and  the 
mainland  cane  producers  in  Louisiana  and 
Florida — and  85  percent  to  foreign  countries. 
CW  such  68  percent,  the  l>eet-produclng  area 
receives  78  percent  and  Louisiana  and  Flor- 
ida 26  percent.  Thto  means  that,  at  cxurent 
leveto  of  annual  consumption  growth,  alxmt 
76,000  tons  are  added  to  the  beet  area's  an- 
nual quota  and  35,000  tons  to  the  mainland 
eane  quota.  The  remainder  is  assigned  to 
foreign  suppliers. 

In  the  expectation  that  Cuba  might  once 
again  return  to  the  circle  of  friendly  Ameri- 
can nations,  the  Congress  made  provision  in 
1962  for  a  basic  Cuban  quota  of  1.484.121 
tons.  But  since  July  1960,  by  Presidential 
order  under  the  statute,  no  Cuban  sugar  has 
been  imported  into  the  United  States;  and 
under  provisions  of  the  1962  Sugar  Act, 
Cuba's  basic  quota  to  now  being  supplied 
under  a  so-called  global  quota  arrangement, 
which  means  that  it  may  be  filled  by  friend- 
ly foreign  countries  with  certain  provtelons 
for  special  consideration  for  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nations  and  nations  which  buy  our 
surpltis  agricultural  conunoditiee. 

Tablx  I. — Basic  annual  quotas,  domestic  and 
foreign  areas,  at  approximate  level  of 
9,700,000  short  tons,  raw  value.  U.S.  con- 
sumption estimate 

DOMESTIC  ABEAS 

Short  tons, 
raw  value 

Beet  sugar -—  2.650,000 

Mainland  cane  sugar 896,000 

HawaU 1.  HO,  000 

Puerto  Rico 1,140.000 

Virgin  Islands 15,000 

Total  domestic 5,810.000 


Tablx  I. — Basic  anaikil  tiuotoi,  Oomeatie  and 
foreign  areas,  at  approzimtUe  level  of 
9,700 jOOO  short  tons,  rata  value,  VM.  con- 
sumption estimate — Ccmtlnued 

KNtKiGN  Axxaa 

Short  tans, 
rav>  value 

1.050,000 

319.804 

189,804 

189,804 

180, 186 

90.234 

39.884 

35. 075 

29.984 

29.984 

24,892 

24.892 

24, 892 

20, 084 

20,  084 

20, 084 

20, 084 

20,000 

14.992 

10.  183 

9, 900 

9,900 

9,900 

9, 900 

631 

516 

3 

10. 000 

._ 182 


Philippines 

Dominican  Republic 

Peru 

Mexico 

Brazil 

Brittoh  West  Indies 

Australto 

Republic  of  China 

French  West  Indies 

Colombia 

Nicaragua 

Costa  Rica 

Ecuador 

Indto 

Haiti 

Guatemala 

South  Africa 

Argentina 

Panama 

"EX  Salvador 

Paraguay 

British  Honduras 

Fiji  Islands 

Netherlands 

Canada 

United  Kingdom 

Hong  Kong 

Ireland 

Belgium 


Total  foreign 2, 405.  878 


Cuba,  basic  quota  now  supplied  by 
other  foreign  nations  as  global 
quota 1.484. 121 

The  sugar  program  also  contains  provi- 
sions for  meeting  deficits.  That  to,  when 
any  area  or  country  to  unable  to  fill  its  quota, 
there  to  machinery  for  reassigning  the  tin- 
fUled  portion  of  the  quota  to  another  sup- 
plier and  thus  avoid  a  shortage  In  total 
supply. 

To  gear  domestic  marketing  and  produc- 
tion to  the  quotas,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  effective  controto  for  use  as  re- 
quired. When  it  appears  necessary  for  or- 
derly marketing  or  related  ptupoeee.  the 
Secretary  may  Impose  marketing  allotments 
on  the  individual  sugar  companies  placing 
a  limit  on  the  amount  of  sugar  each  company 
to  permitted  to  market  during  the  year.  In 
order  to  prevent  overproduction  of  sugar 
crops,  the  Secretary  of  Agricultm*  may  also 
establtoh  acreage  allotments  for  domestic 
sugarbeet  or  sugarcane  farmer*.  The  acre- 
age allotments  for  sugar  crops  are  called 
"proportionate  shares."  since  they  allocate 
to  each  farmer  hto  proportionate  share  of 
the  total  acreage  required  to  produce  the 
quota  for  the  area.  No  beet  sugar  marketing 
restrictions  have  been  in  effect  since  May 
of  1962  and  no  beet  acreage  controls  have 
been  imposed  since  1960. 

coKDmoNS  or    via.  sugak  paocmAM 

The  U.S.  sugar  program  includes  a  unique 
tax-and-payment  system  whli-h  h..8  proven 
to  be  an  effective  means  of  securing  compli- 
ance with  certain  conditions  specified  In  the 
Sugar  Act.  Tlie  act  authorizes  payments 
to  farmers  conditioned  upon  their  not  em- 
plo3rlng  child  labor;  upon  their  pa3rment  of 
certain  njlnlinum  wages,  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  ot  Agrlcu'ture  after  public  hear- 
ings, to  the  people  who  work  in  sugar  fields; 
and  upon  their  compliance  with  acreage  al- 
lotments. Sugar  farmers  comprise  the  only 
segment  of  the  American  agricultural  indus- 
try singled  out  for  Government-preacribed 
minimum  wages.  Average  wages  actually 
paid  in  American  sugarbeet  fields  are  usually 
above  the  required  minimum  and  are  close 
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to  tb«  »"*"'*""—  waCM  Mt  by  Uw  fur  wurk- 
•ra  In  Donfann  iaduatiia*. 

TtM  sugmrbwi  fannar  pays  part  of  a  proo- 
oaalng  tax  of  aboat  one-half  c«nt  a  pound 
which  U  oollectad  from  tha  cugpr  proceaaor. 
and  the  Treaaury  alao  coUecta  an  import  tax 
of  the  same  amount  on  foreign  sugars  enter- 
ing the  United  Statea.  If  the  UJd.  farmer 
compiles  with  the  conditions  above  referred 
to.  he  recelvea  a  payment  which  ranges  from 
elght-tentha  to  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
pound  on  the  aucwr  his  crop  produces,  with 
the  higher  payment  rate  going  to  the  smaller 
farmer.  To  date,  since  the  sugar  program 
has  been  In  operation,  tax  collections  have 
far  exceeded  paymenta  made,  so  that  there 
has  been  a  net  gain  to  the  Treasury  of  more 
tiian  (450  mUUon. 

Among  the  more  significant  changes  made 
In  the  Sugar  Act  in  1M2  was  the  addition 
of  thoee  proTlalona  deaigned  specifically  to 
encourage  ezpanalon  of  the  domestic  beet 
augar  industry,  again  In  recognition  of  the 
wisdom  of  making  the  Nation  better  able  to 
have  adequate  auppUes  In  times  of  crisis  or 
other  unusual  derelopments. 

Briefly,  the  new  provisions  established 
annual  acreage  reaerrea  to  be  committed  In 
the  years  1903  through  1006  to  new  areaa 
to  be  served  by  new  processing  facilities. 
The  law  statea.  In  effect,  that  acreage  sufn- 
dent  to  produoe  66,000  abort  tons,  raw  value. 
of  sugar  shall  be  raaarred  each  year  for  com- 
mitment to  new  producing  areas  which  show 
themselves  qualUlad  to  expand  the  indus- 
try. Speclfle  ertterla.  dealli^  with  abUlty 
to  produce  sugarbeets.  to  finance  construc- 
tion of  a  factory,  and  farmer  need  and  de- 
atre  to  grow  the  crop,  were  Incorporated  in 
the  law  to  guide  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture In  oommltttng  aereagea  to  new  areas. 

The  law  alao  provldee  that  the  acreage 
available  shall  aoenmulate  during  years  It  Is 
not  used,  except  that  not  more  than  that 
acreage  sufficient  to  produce  100.000  tons  of 
sugar  shall  be  eommltted  in  ISM,  the  last 
year  during  whleb  the  current  act  Is  in  force. 

In  total,  than,  the  law  providee  for  a  re- 
serve for  new  faetoriea  aggregating  some 
MO.OOO  short  tona.  raw  value,  of  beet  sugar 
In  the  yeara  1969-66.  Thua  far.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrloulture  haa  committed  230,000 
tons  of  this  ntmgy,  but  actual  increasee  in 
beet  sugar  production  are  likely  to  be  mate- 
rially larger  becatiee  the  new  factoriee  being 
built  will  prodnee  more  than  the  reserve 
awarded  to  them,  and,  in  addition,  several 
older  factories  are  being  expanded. 

Holly  Sugar  Corp.  waa  the  first  beet  sugar 
company  in  the  Hatlon  to  fUe  application. 
Jointly  with  faniars  In  portions  of  Texaa 
and  New  Mezioo,  for  aaalgnment  of  an  acre- 
age reeerve  as  ptovlded  by  the  amended  law. 
In  due  course,  tha  application  was  approved, 
and  the  oonstmetlon  of  Holly's  new  $30 
fp""f»n  factory  at  Hereford.  Tex.,  was  begun 
In  AprU  1968. 

ICntXlCITIt  ACBXACS  ASaXTaXD 

The  law.  in  effect,  aaaurea  that  there  shall 
be  a  TTiinimiim  acreage  available,  even  should 
acreage  limitations  be  invoked.  Without 
such  aasuranoe.  It  would  theoretically  have 
been  poealble  for  anyone  to  erect  a  factory 
and  suddenly  find  Insufficient  acreage  avail- 
able to  support  Its  operaUon. 

In  a  period  il^^"g  back  only  to  World 
War  n  daya,  the  eomplexlon  of  sugar  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  baa  changed 
materially.  Prior  to  World  War  II.  about 
60  percent  of  all  the  sugar  consxuned  in  the 
United  States  was  used  in  the  household 
directly  from  consumer-size  packagea.  Dur- 
ing the  war  period,  as  housewives  more  and 
more  went  Into  gainful  employment,  the 
BO-called  "convenience  foods"  made  spectac- 
ular development,  and  more  of  these  are 
coining  onto  the  market  almost  every  day 
even  now.  Today,  as  a  result  of  the  Nation's 
changed  cooking  and  eating  habits,  about 
two-thirds  of  all  the  sugar  consumed  reaches 
the    ultimate   ifnnmt^mmr    vu    the    industrial 


food  plant  The  housewife  carries  home  only 
about  one-third  of  her  family  •  annual  sugar 
requirements  In  a  consumer -size  package 
Thus,  within  the  span  of  a  very  few  years, 
the  percentages  have  been  reversed. 

NO     Sl'CAR       OfT     or     BT'SINESS 

The  implications  are  slgnlflcatit  Sugar 
now  ranks  sia  a  maj'jr  raw  material  upon 
which  food  companies  rely.  Without  sugitr. 
they  are.  as  stated  not  U)ng  ago  by  a  Govert>- 
ment  offlclal,  "out  of  business." 

Secondly,  the  change  has  greatly  altered 
marketing  methods.  Demand  for  bulk  ship- 
ments of  sugar.  In  dry  or  liquid  form,  means 
that  the  supplier,  including,  of  course,  the 
beet  sugar  processor,  must  be  equipped  to 
serve  this  kind  of  trade.  It  has  meant  con- 
struction of  huge  bulk  storage  bins  for  sugar 
at  the  processors'  plants.  Holly  Sugar,  for 
example,  has  Included  bin  storage  for  600.- 
000  hundredweights  of  sugar  at  its  new  Here- 
ford, Tex  .  plant,  and  has  constructed  bins 
at  other  factories  to  store  vast  quantities  of 
bulk  granulated  sugar  Some  of  this  is 
shipped  In  bulk  rail  carloads  or  truckloads 
Some  Is  packaged,  as  needed,  to  serve  the  re- 
tail trade.  It  has  also  meant  the  building 
of  liquefying  facilities  and  liquid  storage 
tanks. 

Transportation  of  bulk  sugar  ahlpments 
haa  required  development  of  special  rail  and 
truck  equipment  for  both  dry  bulk  and 
liquid  sugar.  There  has  been  rapid  develop- 
ment of  specially  designed  systems  for  In- 
plant  handling  of  sugar  by  Industrial  users. 
Many  of  the  systems  currently  In  use  by 
sugar  users  have  been  devised  and  Installed 
with  the  technical  assistance  of  sugar  sup- 
pliers. 

Liquid  sugars  are  blended  to  the  purchas- 
er's precise  speclflcatlons  In  many  Instances. 
Quality  standards  have  become  among  the 
highest  In  the  food  field.  A  whole  new  tech- 
nology has  been  developed  so  that  the  sugar 
industry  may  keep  pace  with  changing  tlmee 
and  changing  habits. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  average  Ameri- 
can sugar  consumer  has  tended  to  take  all 
of  this  for  granted.  Sugar  has  been  plenti- 
ful and  cheap.  Recently,  however,  sugar  has 
been  thrust  from  the  commodity  reports  and 
grocery  advertisements  to  the  front  pages  of 
the  world's  newspapers,  because  pricee  rose 
quickly  to  levels  which  the  United  States, 
accustomed  to  not  only  a  low  but  a  very 
stable  price,  had  not  seen  for  many  years. 

Consumers  began  to  ask  one  principal 
question:  "Why?" 

The  answer  was  not  simple  because,  de- 
spite Its  normal  "bread-and-butter"  category, 
sugar  la  a  complex  subject.  To  answer  the 
question  reqiiired  a  thoughtful  answer. 

One  of  the  Nation's  most  respected  firms 
in  the  field  of  sugar  economics  and  brokerage, 
B.  W.  Dyer  *  Co..  of  New  York,  stated  re- 
cently: 

"Informed  observers  agree  that  today's 
high  sugar  prices  are  primarily  the  result 
of  substantially  changed  supply-demand 
factors  throughout  the  world. 

"Reduced  supply — the  statistics  of  re- 
duced world  sugar  supply  have  already 
received  widespread  publicity.  Freezes, 
droughts,  unattractive  prices,  and  political 
upheavals  have  all  contributed.  Another 
recent  example  Is  Oewaldo  Dortlcos,  current 
president  of  the  once  great  stigar  bowl  of  the 
world — Cuba — who  officially  a^lmltted.  via 
radio  from  Havana  on  May  1 1  and  Clenf uegos 
on  May  13.  that  Cuba  would  produce  only 
about  2.9  million  metric  tons  of  sugar  this 
year.  However,  other  reports  indicate  3.2 
to  3  5  million  tons.  This  compares  to  about 
4  8  million  tons  reported  last  year,  and  about 
8  8  the  year  before." 

The  Dyer  A  Co  statement  emphasized  that 
part  of  the  higher  U.8  prices  at  the  time  the 
statement  was  Issued  resulted  from  acceler- 
ated demand,  described  thus:  "While  actual 
consumption    Is    relatively    stable,    effective 


demand  at  any  one  time  can  vary  greatly. 
Todays  sugar  prices  are  the  result  of  ab- 
normally Increased  effective  demand,  as  well 
as  reduced  supply.  Naturally,  if  buyers  are 
panicked  and  try  to  buy  a  year's  supply  in 
1  month.  Instead  of  the  normal  30  to  60 
duys'  supply,  the  price  must  rise.  Sellers 
generally  are  too  conservative  to  meet  such 
accelerated  demand  at  normal  prices  be- 
cause of  uncertainties  of  production  and 
di-strlbutlon  outside  of  their  control." 

Commenting  on  the  same  subject  In  a 
speech  delivered  on  May  22,  1963,  Lawrence 
Myers,  Director,  Sugar  Policy  Staff,  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service, 
US     Department   of    Agriculture,    observed: 

"World  sugar  production  has  fallen.  Seri- 
ous declines  In  E^irop>e  and  Cuba  have  been 
offset  only  partially  by  production  increases 
elsewhere  World  production  In  the  crop 
year  beginning  October  1,  1960.  reached  the 
record  level  of  60  million  tons.  Last  year  It 
fell  to  56  million  tons.  Current  year  reports 
from  Cuba  and  elsewhere  make  It  apparent 
that  world  production  this  year  will  l>e  less 
than  56  million  tons." 

Continuing.  Mr.  Myers  spoke  of  world 
consumption: 

"The  trend  of  world  consumption  has  been 
sharply  upward.  In  1961-62  world  consump- 
tion apparently  amounted  to  around  58  mil- 
lion tons  comf>ared  with  world  production  of 
56  million  tons.  Accordingly,  world  stocks 
were  reduced  2  million  tons.  World  con- 
sumption this  year  will  depend  upon  the 
extent  to  which  world  sugar  stocks  will  be 
depleted. 

"The  developments  outlined  above  have 
changed  the  world  sugar  situation  from  one 
of  growing  surpluses  to  one  of  shortage. 
Through  the  crop  year  1960-61  world  stocks 
were  Increasing.  In  1961-62  world  stocks 
were  reduced  but  the  reduction  was  not  felt 
Starting  last  fall  the  world  sugar  market 
began  to  reflect  relief  from  the  past  sur- 
pluses. 

"The  late  recognition  of  the  change  from 
surplus  to  a  tight  supply  situation  may  ac- 
count for  a  large  part  of  the  violence  of 
recent   market    reaction." 

Relative  to  the  change  in  the  world  sugar 
situation.  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Charles  8.  Murphy  testified  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  on  May  29,  1963. 
After  reviewing  the  situation  thoroughly, 
Secretary  Murphy  concluded  with  this 
statement: 

AOVANTAGXS  OF  TBK  QUOTA  ST8TXM 

"Finally,  let  me  say  that  all  of  us  should 
be  grateful  for  our  Sugar  Act  and  the  as- 
surance It  makes  poeslble  for  sugar  supplies 
at  this  time.  It  should  be  abundantly  clear 
that  US.  sugar  supplies  today  would  be  In- 
finitely more  precarious  If  we  had  not  had 
the  protection  of  this  law  and  the  quoU 
system  over  the  past  30  years.  For  without 
this  system,  our  domestic  sugar  Industry 
might  not  have  survived  the  disastrously  low 
world  prices  of  1960-62.  UB.  farmers  today 
are  producing  and  the  U.S.  processing  Indus- 
try is  manufacturing  6  million  tons  of  sugar 
that  constitute  nearly  60  percent  of  our  sugar 
supplies  The  protection  that  the  Sugar  Act 
has  afforded  over  the  years  has  maintained 
a  healthy  and  growing  domestic  sugar  In- 
dustry which  Is  Indispensable  In  such  a  pe- 
riod of  world  shortage." 

With  world  sugar  consumption  exceeding 
production  In  1962  and  1963.  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has,  of  course,  re- 
moved all  restrictions  on  domestic  produc- 
tion, and  It  has  alao  taken  other  steps 
calculated  to  obtain  increased  domestic 
production.  Among  these  are  Its  announce- 
ments this  spring  that  beet  plantings  would 
not  be  restricted  for  the  1964  and  1968  crops 

Generally,  among  the  producing  segments 
of  the  domestic  sugar  Industry,  It  is  the 
hope  that  sugar  prices  in  the  U.S.  market 
may  achieve  somewhat  more  favorable  levels 
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than  obtained  generally  prior  to  1963.  Bu- 
^•ar  prices  had  not  kept  pace  with  rising 
costs.  Including  wages,  as  have  the  prices 
of  all  foods.  For  example,  during  the  quar- 
ter-century period  between  1934  and  1968, 
s'.ipar  prices  rose  one-fourth  less  than  the 
average  prices  of  all  foods,  and  only  one-third 
as  much  as  per  capita  disposable  income. 

Great  efficiency  gains  In  production  meth- 
ods employed  by  sugarbeet  growers  and  i>eet 
sugar  processors  have  enabled  both  to  with- 
sund  the  growing  pressures  of  mounting 
costs  against  a  very  stable  return.  The  beet 
sub'ar  Industry  as  a  whole,  from  farm  through 
factory,  has  devoted  Itself  to  well  devised 
programs  of  research  which  have  tended  to 
increase  productivity  per  acre  and  to  de- 
creiise  labor  requirements  and  which  have 
produced  new  techniques  in  processing  and 
di-strlbutlon. 

SCIENTISTS  ALTKR  BEET  SEED  CHAKACTEB 

The  sugarbeet  of  today,  thanks  to  scien- 
tific breakthroughs  In  plant  breeding,  bears 
little,  if  any,  resemblance  to  varieties  pro- 
duced earlier  in  this  century.  It  is  more  re- 
sistant to  Its  natural  enemies,  such  as  dis- 
eases and  various  pests,  and  Its  yields  are 
greater 

The  scientists  have  even  changed  the  char- 
acter of  the  beet  seed  so  that  the  monogerm 
in  widespread  commercial  use  In  this  country 
today  is  more  adaptable  to  mechanical  farm- 
ing methods  than  was  the  old  multlgerm 
variety.  The  monogerm  seed  produces  a 
single  seedling  plant,  whereas  the  multlgerm 
sent  up  clu.sters  of  plants  which  were  diffi- 
cult to  thin  as  field  populations  were  reduced 
to    obtain    optimum    production. 

All  the  harvesting  of  today's  U.S.  sugar- 
beet  crop  Is  done  by  machine,  and  much  of 
the  thinning,  cultivating,  and  weed  control 
Is  accomplished  by  mechanical  and  other 
means  employing  new  techniques  developed 
through  research. 

In  terms  of  man-hours  required  to  produce 
a  ton  of  sugar,  the  UB.  beet  sugar  industry 
is  very  close  to  the  top  of  the  list  among  the 
most  efficient  sugar  producers  In  the  world. 

In  terms  of  purchasing  power,  sugar  has 
been  cheaper  In  the  United  States  than  any- 
where else  on  earth,  and,  even  at  the  some- 
what higher  prices  which  have  recently  pre- 
vailed, the  UB  price  Is  among  the  lowest,  a 
benefit  of  principal  Importance  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  beet  sugar  Industry  is  now  busily  en- 
gaged In  answering  the  challenge  presented 
to  It  by  the  new  Sugar  Act  and  by  the  present 
sugar  situation.  Three  large  new  factories 
are  scheduled  for  completion  In  each  of  the 
years  19'53,  1964,  and  1965,  with  other  new 
ones  planned,  and  the  capacities  of  several 
existing  factories  are  being  Increased.  This 
large  program  of  expansion  will  give  further 
Important  assurance  to  sugar  consiuners  of 
the  United  States  of  adequate  sugar  supplies 
at   reasonable   prices. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial commenting  on  this  subject,  en- 
titled "Reopening  the  Eximbank,"  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Au- 
gust 25  of  this  year,  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Reopening  the  Eximbank 

The  Export-Import  Bank,  which  has  played 
a  vital  role  in  financing  International  trade, 
will  be  able  to  open  Its  doors  again  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  far  from  satisfactory  compromise 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Its 
charter  lapsed  last  June  30,  when  the  House 
refused  to  approve  a  proposal  to  Increase  Its 
lending  power  by  $2  billion  unless  It  had  the 
specific  approval  of  Congress.  There  was  no 
dispute  over  the  amount  Itself,  but  the 
House  sought  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Eximbank 's 
traditional  back-door  method  of  borrowing 
from  the  Treasury. 

This  adamant  refusal  to  authorize  addi- 
tional Treasury  borrowing  suspended  the 
activities  of  the  Eximbank  when  the  United 
States  could  least  afford  a  setback  to  our  ex- 
port trade.  The  conflict  Is  still  unresolved, 
for  though  the  agreement  calls  for  renewing 
the  charter,  the  request  for  the  additional 
f2  billion  has  been  dropped. 

The  Eximbank  can  get  along  without  more 
funds  for  the  time  being.  But  It  cannot  con- 
tribute to  the  objective  of  expanding  trade  If 
its  access  to  funds  is  arbitrarily  curtailed. 
The  notion  voiced  in  the  House  that  there 
is  something  underhanded  in  Its  back-door 
borrowings  from  the  Treasury  is  nonsense. 
The  Eximbank.  which  has  been  doing  Just 
that  for  almost  30  years,  has  an  enviable 
record  for  stimulating  trade  through  its 
guarantees  of  private  credit. 

If  the  bank  is  to  do  a  thorough  Job  now 
that  it  is  back  In  operation,  It  will  be  need- 
ing new  funds.  Its  old  authorization  to  bor- 
row should  be  restored.  In  the  country's 
interest. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  following  statement  con- 
tained in  the  editorial : 

The  notion  voiced  in  the  House  that  there 
ts  something  xinderhanded  in  its  back-door 
borrowings  from  the  Treasury  is  nonsense. 

I  make  these  comments  particularly 
because  some  doubts  have  been  expressed 
on  the  floor  by  a  senior  Member  of  the 
Senate  as  to  the  validity  of  the  position 
which  the  Senate  conferees  unanimously 
took.  In  my  opinion  the  editorial  an- 
swers that  contention  conclusively. 


THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  about  2 
weeks  ago,  after  a  long  conference,  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee  of  the 
House  and  Senate  agreed  on  a  compro- 
mise to  permit  the  Export-Import  Bank 
to  continue  in  business  by  extending  its 
charter  for  5  years.  However,  the  con- 
ferees were  unable  to  agree  on  giving  the 
Bank  extra  borrowing  authority,  because 
of  a  vital  difference  in  principle  between 
the  two  groups  of  conferees  as  to  what 
additional  borrowing  authority  should  be 
Riven.  The  Senate  was  adamant  for 
continuing  Treasury  borrowing,  as 
hitherto.  Tlie  House  was  equally  firm 
on  chansing  the  system,  which  had  been 
in  effect  for  more  than  30  years,  to  re- 
quire appropriations  financing. 


THE  WORLD'S  EXPANDING 
POPULATION  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 15  I  had  occasion  to  address  an 
empty  Senate  Chamber  at  some  length 
on  the  subject  of  "The  Time  Has  Come 
To  Speak  Out  on  the  Problem  of  Popula- 
tion Control." 

I  intend  from  time  to  time  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  further  de- 
velopments in  this  area,  because  I  believe 
very  strongly  that  the  time  has  come  to 
sweep  this  problem  out  from  under  the 
rug  and  discuss  it  intelligently  and 
frankly  and  freely  in  the  Senate,  as  it  is 
discussed  everywhere  else  in  the  world. 
There  Is  no  reason  for  the  continuation 
of  an  Inhibition  to  discuss  in  the  Senate 
one  of  the  most  critical  problems  facing 
US  merely  because  we  have  always  be- 
haved thus  in  the  past. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  in- 
teresting article  entitled  "Catholic  The- 
ologians Say  Faiths  Agree  on  Popula- 
tion Problems,"  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  written  by  Peter  Kihss, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 

Aug.  27.  1963] 

Catholic  Theologian  Says  FArrHS  Agbee  on 

Population  Pboblems 

(By  Peter  Klhss) 

In  an  article  appearing  simultaneously  In 
two  major  Catholic  and  Protestant  m»vga- 
zlnes,  a  University  of  Notre  Dame  theologian 
contends  that  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants, 
and  Jews  are  in  substantial  agreement  on 
principles  that  could  help  to  solve  the  world's 
expanding  population  problem. 

This  area  of  agreement,  the  Reverend  John 
A.  O'Brien  says,  "embodies  the  two  critical 
elements  to  make  It  work :  The  prudent  regu- 
lation of  births  and  the  clear  consclouflness 
of  the  responsibility  they  entail,  which  is 
but  another  name  for  famUy  planning." 

Father  O'Brien,  cochalrman  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Religious  Organizations  for  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
since  1952,  buttresses  his  thesis  with  quota- 
tions from  11  Catholic  prelates  and  scholars, 
among  others,  in  his  article  in  the  weeklies 
Ave  Maria  and  Christian  Century. 

In  Chicago,  the  Christian  Century  re- 
ported yesterday  that  Father  O'Brien  had 
suggested  the  Joint  publication,  but  had 
also  requested  an  accompanying  statement 
that  the  article  reflected  his  personal  think- 
ing. He  added  that  six  leading  Catholic 
theologians  had  checked  and  approved  it.  He 
said  that  he  assumed  full  respHanslbllity  for 
any  statement  that  may  be  open  to  possible 
misunderstanding. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  is  taking  the  wraps  oflT  the 
issue  of  birth  control,"  the  Protestant  weekly 
said  in  an  editorial  comment.  "Confronted 
with  the  fact  of  an  Increasingly  overcrowded 
globe  and  the  attendant  problems  of  mount- 
ing hunger  and  misery,  liberal  Roman 
Catholics,  both  clerical  and  lay,  are  promot- 
ing research  projects  to  perfect  a  church- 
approved  method  of  limiting  families." 

Ave  Maria,  which  is  printing  the  article 
in  Its  August  24  issue,  is  published  at  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Cross. 

Father  O'Brien  sees  "well-founded  hope 
for  the  cooperative  action  so  desperately 
needed  to  solve  this  problem  on  both  the 
national  and  International  levels."  Protes- 
tants, Catholics,  and  Jews,  he  contends,  "can 
work  together,  with  each  group  following 
Its  conscience,  to  achieve  the  same  impor- 
tant goal." 

"Contrary  to  widespread  belief,"  he  says, 
"the  Catholic  Church  does  not  forbid  birth 
regulation.  For  any  serious  cause  a  mar- 
ried couple  is  exempt  from  the  normal  obli- 
gation of  parenthood  for  a  long  time  and 
even  for  the  whole  duration  of  married  life." 

CHITBCH   position   NOTKD 

He  notes  the  church's  approval  of  the 
rhythm  method,  and  stresses  that  "the 
church  teaches  that  the  primary  end  of  mar- 
riage Is  not  merely  procreation  but  also  the 
education  of  offspring."  Hence,  he  says,  it 
calls  for  "responsible   parenthood." 

The  Catholic  authorities  quoted  by  Father 
O'Brien  include  the  Reverend  William  J. 
Gibbons,  professor  of  sociology  at  Fordham 
University;  Dr.  Robert  Odenwald,  former  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  at  Catholic  University; 
Msgr.  John  A.  Goodwine,  theological  censor 
for  the  New  York  Archdiocese;  Dom  Oreg- 
ory  Stevens,  professor  of  moral  theology  at 
Catholic   University;    the  Reverend  Charles 
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J.  Corconut,  foroMr  profeMor  of  theology  at 
Holy  Crow  Coltoji  In  Wublngton.  Or  John 
J.  Kao*.  prnf— or  ot  sociology  at  the  Ualver- 
■Ity  of  Notr*  Dune,  and  the  Reverend  John 
L.  Thomas,  aoctoloflat  of  St.  LouU  Dnlver- 
tlty. 

From  abroMl.  nther  O'Brien  quoted  Leon- 
Joaepb  Cardinal  Sueneos.  ArcbbUhop  of 
Maillnea  In  Balclum:  the  Reverend  StanUlu 
de  LestapU.  proifMaor  at  the  Catholic  Insti- 
tute of  Paris  and  Vatican  representative 
at  the  19M  Unltsd  Natloru  World  Population 
Conference  In  Rome:  the  Reverend  Clement 
Mertens.  dsmographer.  of  St  Albert  College 
In  Louvaln.  Belgium,  and  Bishop  William 
M  Beklcers,  of  s-Hertogenboech.  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  Invtte  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  article,  which  is  commented 
on,  Ls  written  by  the  Reverend  John  A. 
O  Brian,  who  Is  assigned  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame.  It  has  appeared  not 
only  in  a  well-kxiown  Catholic  publica- 
tion, but  also  In  a  well-known  Protestant 
publication. 

It  points  out  that  there  is  much  in 
common  between  these  views  on  the  pop- 
ulation problem  of  Catholics,  Jews,  and 
Protestants,  and  urges  further  coopera- 
tion in  the  Interest  of  solving  the  popu- 
lation problem,  which.  In  my  opinion,  is 
one  of  the  most  critical  subjects  facing 
our  country  and  the  world  today. 


THE  RAILWAY  DISPUTE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  majority  leader  for  the  re- 
quest he  made  of  the  parties  to  the  rail- 
way dispute  that  they  forgo  any  eco- 
nomic action  ontll  Congress  finishes  its 
legislative  proceas.  in  which  it  is  now  en- 
gaged In  respect  to  passing  legislation 
dealing  with  the  controversy. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  majority 
leader's  remaiiu  and  repeat  that  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  the  clear  public  duty  and  obli- 
gation of  the  carriers  and  the  brother- 
hoods to  withhold  any  economic  action 
In  the  dispute  antU  the  due  processes  of 
the  leglslatire  process  have  run  their 
course. 

While  I  am  addressing  the  Senate  on 
this  subject,  I  wish  to  take  up  a  report 
which  has  come  to  me  to  the  effect  that 
In   certain  radio  broadcasts   and   news 
articles  this  morning  it  has  been  stated 
that   the  senior  Senator   from   Oregon 
proposes  to  filibuster  the  issue.     That  is 
nonsense.    I  never  had  any  such  Inten- 
tion.    The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
served  notice  yesterday  that  he  will  not 
agree  to  a  unanimous-consent  proposal 
to  limit  debate.    I  shall  not  consent  to 
any  such  imanlmous-consent  agreement. 
I  know  of  no  Issue  before  the  American 
people  which  demands  more  careful  de- 
liberation than  the  Issue  before  us  now. 
The  final  action  that  we  take  on  this 
issue  may  determine  the  course  of  ac- 
tion  for   our  handling    labor   relations 
problems  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  pro- 
poses to  offer  a  substitute  when  he  ob- 
tains the  floor  today.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  speaktac  more  than  a  maximum 
of  30  minutes  oo  that  substitute.  Later, 
if  it  becomes  necessary — although  I 
hope  It  will  not  be  necessary — I  shall 
offer  a  second  substitute,  on  which  my 
speech,  which  is  In  manuscript  form, 
can  be  delivered  within  the  course  of  2 


hours,   and  I   believe  within   a  shorter 
time. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  join 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  on  every 
point  he  has  made.  First,  the  railroads 
have  every  reason  to  understand  tiiat 
Congress  means  bu.sine.ss.  and  that 
therefore  the  legislation  in  pnxre.ss 
should  be  acconimodatt-d  Second,  like 
my  friend  from  Oregon.  I  have  no  de- 
sign to  engage  in  exU-nded  debate.  I 
can  complete  my  pan  of  the  discu.si,ion 
in  an  hour  in  conneclion  with  what  I 
shall  offer  wiUi  respect  .o  the  joint 
re.solution 

Third,  and  mo.st  importantly,  this  is 
an  historic  and  critica'ly  important  i.s- 
sup.  which,  though  it  must  be  dealt  with 
in  a  short  time,  mu.st  nonetheless  be 
dealt  wuh  carefully.  ba.sed  upon  the  ex- 
perience which  resides  in  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  identify  myst'lf  with  every 
point  made  by  the  distingui-shed  Sena- 
tor from  OrPRon. 

Mr  MORSE  I  always  feel  strength- 
ened when  I  have  the  Senators  support 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  Uie  Senator. 
I  reciprocate  the  feeling. 


AIRLIFT  OF  POLIO  VACCINE  TO  THE 
DOMINICAN   REPUBLIC 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  report  to  the  Senate  on  a  most  in- 
teresting and  gratifying  conference  from 
which  I  have  just  returned.  It  concerns 
the  shipment  of  a  million  and  a  half 
doses  of  oral  polio  vaccine,  which  was 
airlifted  today  by  Pan  American  Airways 
to  the  Dominican  Republic,  to  meet  the 
threat  of  a  grave  polio  epidemic  in  that 
country. 

We  have  had  a  report  from  Dr.  Tom  D. 
Y.  Clin  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
who  heads  a  team  of  poho  experts  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  which  indicates 
that  this  efTort  comes  not  too  soon,  as 
indicated  by  the  development  of  addi- 
tional cases  of  paralytic  polio  In  that 
country  in  recent  days. 

The  reason  that  this  effort  to  meet  the 
polio  crisis  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
is  so  significant  is  that  it  represents  an 
exciting  demonstration  of  cooperation 
between  private  enterprise  and  govern- 
ment, both  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

This  is  an  Illustration  of  what  can  be 
done  when  we  set  our  hands  to  an  under- 
taking outside  the  normal  channels  of 
government  operations.  This  effort  be- 
gan when  the  wife  of  the  President  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Mrs  Bosch, 
was  in  Washington  and  had  lunch  with 
me.  At  that  time  she  told  me  about  the 
threat  of  polio  in  her  country,  which,  as 
we  know,  is  recovering  from  30  years  of 
dictatorship  under  Trujillo 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the 
country,  because  it  was  straining  Itself 
in  so  many  other  directions.  Including 
the  payment  of  its  debts,  could  not  meet 
the  bill  for  the  polio  crisis  in  time. 


I  told  Mrs.  Bosch  that  I  would  see 
what  could  be  done.  With  the  a.s.si.<5t- 
ance  of  two  distinguished  New  Yorkers, 
Nicholas  Biddle  and  Peter  Cuslck,  who 
traveled  to  and  from  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  saw  many  i^ersons  who  mit:ht 
support  the  project  and  Mive  backing 
when  needed,  we  finally  arranged  for  the 
vaccine  to  bo  contributed  by  Loderle 
Laboratories,  divi.sion  of  American  Cy- 
anamid  Co  .  of  Pearl  River,  NY.,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  di-siinuuished  New 
Yorker.  Mr  Wiibur  G.  Malcjlm,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  execu- 
tive otlicer  of  Cjanamid. 

Tran.siiortatiun  was  c  )ntributed  by  Pan 
American  Airways.  The  International 
He.scue  Committee,  a  famous  agency  in 
this  field,  handled  the  management  of 
the  oi>eration. 

Finally,  as  late  as  yesterday,  when  a 
shortage  of  paper  cups  developed  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  we  obtained  from 
the  Uly  Tulip  Cup  Corp.,  of  New  York. 
throuKh  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Walter 
Bergman,  chairman  of  the  board,  1  mil- 
lion 1 -ounce  paper  cups,  which  are  used 
in  administering  the  vaccine 

The  full  cooperation  of  AID,  under  the 
direction  of  David  Bell,  AID  Administra- 
tor, was  thrown  into  the  breach  through 
its  representatives  here  and  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  sent 
a  team  to  work  with  the  Ministry  of 
Health  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
with  the  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion. Mass  immunization  will  begin 
shortly. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  an  extraordi- 
nary demonstration  of  how  Americans 
can  act  with  celerity  and  dispatch,  and 
without  necessarily  invoking  the  full 
powers  of  government.  It  shows  how 
private  enterprise  and  private  philan- 
thropy can  act  at  every  level  in  order  to 
perform  a  great  humanitarian  act. 

I  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  enti- 
ties I  have  named.  I  am  deeply  gratified 
to  be  able  to  report  this  activity  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
document  on  this  effort : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Polio  Vacciwi  AinLimrD  to  the  Dominican 
Rtjpttblic 

A  cargo  of  1,500.000  do.scs  of  oral  polio 
vaccine  will  be  airlifted  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  today  (Tuesday,  August  27)  to  meet 
the  threat  of  a  grave  polio  epidemic  In  that 
Country. 

The  international  efTort.  which  Involves 
donations  by  US  firms  and  assistance  by 
private  and  Oovernment  agencies,  was  ar- 
ranged by  Senator  Jacob  K  jAvrrs.  He  an- 
nounced that  the  American  Cyanamld  Co 
donated  the  polio  vaccine,  which  will 
provide  Immunization  for  750.000  children 
In  the  Dominican  Republic.  Pan-American 
Airways  offered  to  fly  the  vaccine  to  Santo 
Domingo,  and  the  Llly-Tullp  Cup  Corp.  U 
donating  paper  cups  needed  in  administer- 
ing the  vaccine. 

Senator  jAvrrs  said  that  also  cooperating 
in  the  effort  are  the  International  Rescue 
Committee,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID),  the  D  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Ministry  of  Health  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  the  Pan-American 
Health  Organization. 
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The  delegation  on  hand  at  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Terminal,  IdlewUr"  Airport,  on  Tuesday 
morning,  August  27,  1963.  to  see  the  vaccine 
uff.  Includes: 

Senator  Javits;  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Enrlqulllo  del  Ro- 
s.irlo;  Dr.  Herald  R.  Cox.  of  American  C3rana- 
mld  Co.;  and  Edwin  J.  Wesley  of  the  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee. 

The  project  was  first  undertaken  last 
June  when  Senator  Javits  invited  Mrs.  Juan 
Bosch,  wife  of  the  President  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  to  lunch  with  him  In  the 
Senate  dining  room.  The  Senator  had  met 
Mrs.  Bosch  at  her  husband's  Inauguration, 
and  she  was  In  Waslilngton  on  a  social  visit. 
Mrs.  Bosch  Informed  Senator  Javits  of  her 
fears  of  a  polio  epidemic  In  her  country,  and 
requested  his  ala.  She  said  her  country 
laclted  the  financial  means  at  the  moment 
to  devote   to  the  polio  crisis. 

Sena  tew  Javtts  sent  two  representatives, 
Nicholas  Biddle  and  Peter  Cuslck,  to  Santo 
Domingo  to  discuss  the  matter  with  Presi- 
dent Bosch,  who  designated  Sancha  Volman, 
executive  secretary  of  CIDES.  a  private  Do- 
minican foundation,  to  represent  him  In 
working  out  the  effort.  Senator  Javits  also 
enlisted  the  help  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID),  who  sent 
two  polio  experts  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  to  Santo  Domingo  to  survey  the 
situation. 

The  Public  Health  Service  team  con- 
firmed that  there  was  a  possibility  that  the 
Incidence  of  paralytic  {x>llo  could  rise  to 
epidemic  proportions  similar  to  those  ex- 
perienced In  the  Dominican  Republic  In 
1959.  The  team  recommended  mass  Immu- 
nization as  promptly  as  possible.  Last  week- 
end, the  Public  Health  Service  reported  the 
situation  was  growing  more  serious  with  114 
cases  of  paralytic  polio  in  Santo  Domingo 
alone. 

Senator  Javits  contacted  American  Cyana- 
mld Co  .  and  Wilbur  O.  Malcolm,  chairman 
of  the  board  and  chief  executive  offlcer, 
agreed  to  help.  Mr.  Malcolm  offered  to 
donate  1,500,000  doses  of  monovalent  vac- 
cines (type  1  and  type  2)  from  the  Lederle 
Laboratories  Division  of  American  Cyanamld 
in  Pearl  River,  N.Y.  Pan-American  Informed 
the  Dominican  Government  that  it  was  pre- 
pared to  airlift  the  vaccine,  which  must  be 
under  constant  refrigeration. 

AID  secured  a  team  of  three  polio  experts 
from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  headed 
by  Dr.  Tom  D.  Y.  Chin,  who  flew  to  Santo 
Domingo  last  Friday  to  prepare  for  the  mass 
Immunization  program. 

On  Monday,  August  26,  Dr.  Chin  reported 
that  all  the  necessary  preparations  were 
made  for  the  mass  Immunization  program. 
He  reported  that  Immunization  centers  will 
be  set  up  throughout  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic where  children  will  come  to  receive  the 
vaccine  t>eglnnlng  this  weekend.  The  Do- 
minican Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Pan- 
American  Health  Organization  will  assist  in 
the  administering  of  the  vaccine. 

Dr.  Chin  also  reported  one  final  problem — 
a  shortage  of  1 -ounce  paper  cups,  used  In 
administering  the  vaccine.  Senator  Javits 
contacted  Walter  Bergman,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Llly-Tullp  Cup  Corp..  of  New 
York,  who  offered  to  donate  1  million  paper 
cups  to  meet  that  problem. 


THE  LATE  ERIC  JOHNSTON 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  Eric  Johnston,  a  distin- 
guished American  and  a  dear  friend  of 
mine,  who  passed  away  at  a  relatively 
young  age. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  president  of  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Association  of  America  and  a 
former  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  He  was  hon- 
ored by  President  Eisenhower,  President 


Truman,  and  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  all  of  whom  gave  him  assign- 
ments. He  was  honored  by  the  great  of 
our  Nation  at  the  memorial  rites  held 
for  him  yesterday. 

We  may  truly  say  that  Eric  Johnston 
was  a  dear  friend,  a  golden  soul,  a  lumi- 
nous personality,  and  a  servant  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  work 
which  he  accomplished  earns  our  deeply 
felt  "WeU  done!" 

I  offer  my  condolences  to  the  members 
of  his  family,  who  have  every  reason  to 
feel  the  greatest  honor  in  the  life  which 
was  led  by  Eric  Johnston. 


PROPOSED  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN 
TREATY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  heard  so  much  expert  testimony 
regarding  the  proposed  limited  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty — and  so  much  conflicting 
testimony  at  that — that  I  wonder  if  it 
might  be  permissible  to  apply  some  com- 
monsense  to  the  situation.  I  have  heard 
many  of  my  colleagues  express  their 
sense  of  confusion  concerning  the  un- 
common amount  of  disagreement.  I 
wonder  if  some  down-to-earth  areas  of 
agreement  might  not  appear  if  we  look 
closely  at  the  record. 

The  most  important  such  area  seems 
to  be  that  political  hopes  are  the  major 
reason  advanced  for  minimizing  tech- 
nical reservations  regarding  the  treaty. 
All  of  the  doubts  we  have  heard  expressed 
have,  tiltlmately,  been  shunted  aside  by 
mention  of  overriding  political  gains 
hoped  to  be  made  under  the  treaty. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  sharp  pros  and 
cons  on  every  one  of  the  technical  reser- 
vations— but  running  like  a  thread 
through  the  argimaents  in  favor  of  the 
treaty  is  the  final  argument  based  upon 
the  political  gains  we  hope  will  be  pos- 
sible. This  is  particularly  true  when  It 
comes  to  the  timing  of  the  treaty.  It  is 
described  as  possible  at  this  particular 
time  because  the  Soviet  needs  or  wants 
such  a  treaty  at  this  particular  time. 
And  we  read  into  that  desire  or  need  an 
optimistic  hope  that  this  is  but  the  first 
step  toward  an  ever  more  reasonable  and 
rational  relationship  with  the  Soviets. 

And  here  Is  where  I  wonder  if  we  might 
not  apply  our  commonsense.  We  do  not 
need  the  Soviet  attitude  toward  this 
treaty  alone  as  a  test  of  their  intentions 
or  a  test  of  their  mood. 

The  main  tests  of  Soviet  intention,  In 
fact,  are  far  removed  from  the  confer- 
ence table.  They  are  out  in  the  real 
world  of  real  events. 

Do  the  words  regarding  the  test  ban 
treaty  sound  louder  than  Soviet  actions 
in  Laos,  In  Cuba,  along  the  Berlin  wall, 
at  ^elr  newly  built  Jet  airstrip  in 
Yemen? 

Commonsense  always  has  told  us  that 
actions  speak  louder  than  words.  What 
about  now.  as  we  consider  the  words  of 
this  proposed  test  ban  which  the  Soviets 
say  they  want  in  the  Interests  of  relieving 
tension?  Is  it  tension  they  want  to  re- 
lieve, or  Just  pressures  on  their  own 
aggressive  plans? 

In  Laos,  Just  a  few  days  ago,  the  Brit- 
ish Tirtualiy  threw  up  their  hands  over 
hope  that  the  Soviets  would  fulfill  their 


part  of  the  efforts  to  stabilize  the  situa- 
tion there.  Day  by  day  the  situation 
there  deteriorates  toward  a  Communist 
takeover  of  the  country.  And  this  is  the 
area  that  the  administration  often  has 
called  the  litmus  paper  test  of  Soviet 
intentions.  What  does  the  litmus  paper 
show?  It  shows  aggression  and  duplic- 
ity, and  no  change  whatsoever  in  Com- 
munist goals  of  subversion  and  conquest. 

If  they  want  this  treaty,  if  they  are 
interested  in  steps  toward  the  easing  of 
tension,  could  we  not  talk  here  and  now 
about  some  proof  in  Laos?  And  if  we  get 
no  such  proof,  should  we  still  look  on  this 
test  ban  proposal  as  any  sort  of  conces- 
sion at  all  toward  peace? 

If  the  Soviets  want  this  treaty,  and 
if  they  are  interested  in  steps  toward 
easing  tension,  should  we  not  talk  here 
and  now  about  some  proof  in  Cuba? 
There  are  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba  whose 
removal  would  speak  louder  than  con- 
ference table  words.  There  is  Commu- 
nist agitation  throughout  Latin  America 
whose  cessation  would  speak  louder  than 
words  in  terms  of  real  steps  toward  an 
easing  of  tension. 

The  Soviets  speak  with  the  voice  of  a 
dove  when  it  comes  to  the  proposed  test 
ban  treaty — which  they  want.  They 
speak  with  the  voice  of  violence  and  with 
the  clang  of  bayonets  when  it  comes  to 
their  other  actions  in  the  world.  Is  this 
not  the  time  to  test  their  words,  to  make 
demands  upon  them? 

Do  the  words  of  this  test  ban  proposal 
mean  anything  when  they  echo  from  the 
Berlin  wall?  We  want  to  take  a  step  to- 
ward ending  the  cold  war  but  we  cannot 
step  across  the  barbed  wire  in  Berlin. 
They  want  this  treaty.  We  want  that 
wall  to  come  down.  Is  this  not  exactly 
the  time  to  ask  that  the  Soviets  show 
some  of  the  sort  of  good  faith  that  we 
are  prepared  to  show? 

Let  the  wall  come  down  and  the  nego- 
tiation over  this  treaty  might  make  some 
commonsense.  Let  the  wall  remain  up, 
let  new  bodies  be  piled  at  Its  base,  and 
the  proposed  test  ban  treaty  is  a  mock- 
ery of  peace  in  a  world  of  violence. 

Our  leaders  say  that  we  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  risks  of  the  treaty  In  ex- 
change for  the  possibilities  of  the  treaty. 
In  commonsense  terms,  surely,  that  Is  a 
concession.  What  concessions  are  the 
Soviets  making?  Are  they  foregoing  the 
test  of  advanced,  high-yield  wei^Mns? 
Not  at  all.  They  have  tested  such  weap- 
ons. We  are  making  that  concession. 
We  have  not  tested  them.  Why  then 
should  we  not  expect  and  demand  that 
the  Soviets  do  make  some  concessions — 
concessions  toward  a  demonstration  of 
the  sort  of  relieved  tension  they  talk 
about? 

The  opportunity  is  there.  They  risk 
no  cataclysmic  upheavals.  They  risk 
only  peaceful  possibilities  of  resolving 
tensions  if  they  fulfill  their  so-far  broken 
promises  in  Laos,  if  they  remove  their 
troops  from  Cuba,  if  they  call  off  the  sub- 
version of  Latin  America,  If  they  knock 
down  the  wall  in  Berlin,  if  they  withdraw 
from  the  support  of  chaos  In  the  Middle 
East. 

If  they  want  this  treaty  and  if  we  are 
to  want  it  also,  this  is  the  time  to  talk 
of  real  deeds  and  to  reject  mere  talk. 
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I.  for  one.  f«el  that  the  decision  we 
make  on  ttie  proposed  test  t>an  treaty 
must  fully  take  Into  account  such  So- 
viet actlona  as  I  have  described.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans,  millions  of  freemen 
everywhere,  must  depend  upon  the  lead- 
ership of  this  Nation  to  assure  that  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviets  are  bbsed  upon 
reality  and  not  simply  upon  fancies. 
People  everywhere  have  come  forward 
eagerly  in  re^iwnse  to  this  treaty  pro- 
posal becauae  they  hope  that  it  will  have 
real  meaning.  They  cannot  demand 
more  of  the  Soviets.  They  are  in  no  po- 
sition to  do  so.  We  can.  This,  the 
mightiest  Nation  on  earth,  must  maice 
those  demands.    No  one  else  can. 

We  stand  at  one  of  those  rare  moments 
when  communism  seeks  a  favor  of  us. 
We  must  not  let  this  moment  go  by  de- 
fault We  must  press  freedom's  de- 
mands, now,  for  all  men.  If  we  can  get 
no  favorable  rcmonse.  then  the  treaty  is 
Just  a  scrap  ot  paper,  anyway.  But  let 
us  try.  and  withhold  our  approval  of  the 
treaty  until  we  have  tried,  to  get  from 
the  Soviets — here  and  now — demonstra- 
tions of  their  real  intentions.  Let  Laos. 
Cuba,  and  Berlin  be  the  testing  ground. 
Let  actions  there  be  the  measure  of  ac- 
tion on  the  treaty.  Or  let  us  forget  the 
talk  we  hear  ol  new  Soviet  reasonable- 
ness and  a  thaw  in  the  cold  war.  The 
test  ban  proposal  is  no  thaw.  It  is  a 
Soviet  Initiative.  I  ask  that  America 
show  an  Initiative  of  its  own;  no  more, 
no  less. 


DOfaORATION   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KENMKDY.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent ImmlgTBtlon  legislation  introduced 
in  the  Senate,  of  which  I  am  privileged 
to  be  a  cosponsor.  represents  the  most 
practical  uid  human  approach  to  this 
problem  In  many  years.  In  its  recogni- 
tion of  practical  and  of  human  needs, 
the  leglslatkm  Is  good  for  our  country. 
In  its  aboIitlOB  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system,  the  legislation  recognizes 
the  fondamental  principle  that  all 
Americans  are  equal  in  dignity,  no  mat- 
ter from  what  nationality  or  national 
stock  they  come. 

This  legislation  and  the  President's 
message  have  been  greeted  with  ex- 
tremely widespread  support  in  my  home 
State  of  Maasaehnsetts.  which  knows  as 
well  as  any  tbe  long-range  benefits  of 
Immigration.  Every  argument  against 
enlarged  immigration  that  is  being  made 
today  was  made  In  Massachusetts  40  and 
50  years  ago.  Yet  our  Commonwealth 
has  become  great  because  the  Irish,  the 
Italians,  ttie  Poles,  the  Greeks,  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  so  many  other  nationality 
groups  were  allowed  to  immigrate.  In 
building  a  better  life  for  themselves,  they 
built  a  better  society  for  all. 

I  ask  nnanimous  consent  that  edi- 
torials and  articles  In  favor  of  the  bill 
from  the  Boston  Herald  and  the  Boston 
Globe  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Rjcooaa. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials and  aiiieles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rboord,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Boston  Herald,  July  25,  1903] 
>N  RsAunas 


PresMent  KMUMdy**  prtTpooal    to  replaos 
one  aet  at  Unaalgration  roetrtctlone  wltb  ao- 


othsr  la  to  firmly  rooted  In  national  needa. 
Latematlonal  realiUea  and  hUtorlcal  prece- 
dent aa  to  deaerTe  congressional  support. 

The  President  would  substitute  manpower 
and  family  conslderatlona  for  selection  by 
race  and  national  origin.  Par  from  being 
an  idealistic  move  toward  an  Impossible 
open  door  policy,  the  President's  sp>eclal 
message  Ls  consistent  with  previous  meas- 
ures restricting  the  flow  of  Immlgranu. 

The  flrst  restrictions  were  Imposed  In  1882 
when  Congress  excluded  paupers,  criminals 
and  other  undesirables.  In  addition,  low- 
wage  Chinese  laborers  were  barred,  primarily 
for  economic  rather  than  racial  reasons.  A 
few  years  later,  foreign  contract  labor,  re- 
gardless of  race  or  national  origin,  was  shut 
out — again  essentially  an  economic  reaction. 

There  followed  the  perlrxl  of  the  great 
flood  of  Immigranta  which  reached  Its  an- 
nual peak  In  1907  when  1.285.349  persons 
entered  this  country  from  foreign  shores. 
The  wave  of  newcomers  primarily  hailed 
initially  from  northern  Europe  and  later 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe. 

During  the  latter  two  decades  of  the  last 
century,  at  the  same  time  racial  segregation 
laws  were  passed  In  many  States,  virtually 
all  Asian  Immigrants  were  excluded. 

After  World  War  I.  a  quota  system,  still 
In  effect,  waa  Instituted  It  was  based  on 
the  compoeltlon  of  the  nations  population 
according  to  the  1920  census,  and  thus  re- 
flects a  blaa  In  favor  of  those  northern  Euro- 
pean countries  that  sent  more  Immlgranu 
earlier. 

The  quotas  were  Imposed  because  there 
was  a  widespread  belief,  still  prevalent,  that 
the  Nation  couldn't  assimilate  unrestricted 
Immigration.  The  quotas  were  based  on 
national  origin  because  second,  third  and 
fourth  generation  "native"  Americans  feared 
they  would  be  swamped  by  dangerously  dis- 
similar newcomers. 

Mr.  Kennedy  would  eliminate  both  racial 
discrimination  and  national  origin  quotas 
while  retaining  significant  and  probably 
essential  restrictions  on  the  kind  and  num- 
ber of  annual  Immigrants 

Plrst  priority  would  be  given  tho?e  with 
useful  akllU.  To  a  nation  with  a  surplus 
of  unskilled  and  semlakllleJ  labor  and  a 
ahorta^  of  highly  skilled  manpower,  thla 
Ls  desirable,  for  It  would  mean  more  engi- 
neers, doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  technicians, 
and  scientists. 

Second  priority  would  go  to  persona  whose 
immigration  would  reunite  a  family,  to  the 
children  or  parents  of  persons  already  here. 
While  the  national  quotas  of  countries  like 
Britain,  Ireland,  Sweden  and  Germany  now 
go  unfilled,  many  relatives  of  American  cltl- 
■ena  are  forced  to  wait  for  years  In  countries 
like  Italy  and  Greece  before  being  allowed 
to  enter. 

The  President  has  offered  reasonable  and 
desirable  criteria  by  which  to  select  a  limited 
number  of  newcomers  annually.  They  should 
be  made  the  foundation  of  the  Nation's  im- 
migration policy,  replacing  arbitrary,  preju- 
dicial and  outmoded  means  of  selection. 


[Prom  the  Boston  Herald,  July  28,  1963] 

iMUIGaATION    QUOT.^S    QUKSTIONCD 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 
Your  huddled  masf;es 
yearning  to  breathe  free, 

The  wretched  refuse  of 
your  teeming  shore  •   •  • 
Send  these,  the  homeletw. 
tempest- toeeed  to  mel 
I  lift  my  lamp 
beside  the  golden  door  " 

The  words  engraved  on  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty became  Involved  In  practical  economics 
nearly  a  century  ago  and  tbe  golden  door  was 
left    only    allghtly    ajar    for    the    "huddled 


During  the  past  week  President  Kennedy 
asked  the  Congress  to  fling  it  wide  again 
He  suggested  that  the  quoU  system  be 
abfjllshed  completely  within  the  next  6  years. 
Under  his  plan  the  quotas  set  up  in  1924 
would  lie  reduced  20  percent  in  each  of  the 
next  5   years   until   they  disappear. 

Under  this  plan  the  United  States  would 
eliminate  a  widely  criticized  quota  system 
which  has  sharply  limited  immigration  from 
southern  Europe  and  southeast  Asia.  The 
country  most  affected  would  be  Italy.  It  Is 
estimated  that  ImmlgratUm  from  that  coun- 
try would  rise  from  the  present  5.600  quota 
to  more  than  16,000  a  year  In  each  of  the  5 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  Kennedy 
prcjposal. 

It  waa  also  pointed  out  that  a  number  of 
nations  In  Europe,  notably  Ireland  and  the 
United  Kingdom  have  not  filled  their  quotas 
m  the  past  years.  Many  areas  have  huge 
backlogs  of  pe<^iple  wanting  to  come  to  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  leave  their 
qu<jtas  unfilled. 


I  Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  July  26,  19«3] 
Abolish  the  Quotas 

Like  his  two  predecessors.  President  Ken- 
nedy wants  to  atx)llsh  Immigration  quotas, 
based  on  national  origins.  In  proportion  to 
those  of  American  citizens  In  1920.  The 
President  would  also  remove  restrictions  on 
Aslitn  immigration. 

Tlie  quota  system  would  be  eliminated 
gradually  over  a  6-year  period.  In  its  place 
would  be  established  a  total  annual  Unmlgra- 
tlon  of  165.000,  with  first  come  flrst  served, 
except  for  two  priorities.  The  highest  of 
these  would  go  to  those  with  skills  of  special 
value  to  this  country,  doctors,  lawyers,  en- 
gineers, scientists.  Then  would  come  per- 
sons whose  admission  would  unite  a  family. 

The  President's  message  Is  too  late  for  ac- 
tion by  Congress  thla  year,  but  It  should  be 
pressed  at  the  1964  session,  for  the  pernicious 
national  origins  principle  discriminates 
against  south  Europe,  especially  Italy.  This 
country  cannot  alTord  to  keep  on  Its  books 
at  this  time  legislation  showing  any  kind  of 
bias. 


VIEWS  OF  ADM.  ARLEIQH  BURKE  ON 
PROPOSED  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Adm.  Arleigh 
Burke,  who  for  the  6  years  preceding 
1961  was  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and 
who  now  heads  the  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies  for  Georgetown  University,  testi- 
fied today  before  the  Preparedness  Bub- 
committee.  Admiral  Burke,  in  answer 
to  questions,  stated  categorically  that  he 
did  not  think  that  the  proposed  test  ban 
treaty  was  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States.  He 
further  stated  that  the  proposed  safe- 
guards as  outlined  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  would  still  not  make  it  advisable 
to  ratify  this  treaty  and  that  if  he  were 
a  Senator  he  would  not  vote  for  ratifica- 
tion. His  statement  to  the  committee  on 
the  proposed  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  was 
comprehensive,  objective,  and  most  re- 
freshing for  its  candor.  It  is  difBcult  to 
Imagine  a  more  knowledgeable  and 
thorough  treatment  of  the  subject  on  an 
unclassified  basis  than  that  given  by  Ad- 
miral Burke.  It  merits  a  careful  study 
of  every  Senator  and.  indeed,  every  citi- 
zen. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ad- 
miral Burke's  prepared  statement  be 
printed  In  the  body  of  the  Recom  follow- 
ing these  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Adkikal  Abi.ezgh  BtnKa,  U8N 
( RmasD )    ON   Pboposko   Trkatt   BaNMnro 

NUCLEAB     WKAPONS     TXBTa     Of    THS     ATMOS- 
PHERB,    IN    OUTXB    SPACX    AND    UNSKE    WATIB 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  Invitation 
to  express  my  views  on  the  proposed  treaty 
b.iiuilng  nuclear  weap>ons  tests  in  the  atmoa- 
phcre.  In  outer  space,  and  under  water  before 
this  distinguished  committee. 

As  many  witnesses  who  have  appeared  be- 
fore you  have  stressed,  this  Is  a  most  Impor- 
t.^nt  treaty  and  it  may  mark  a  turning  point, 
one  way  or  another,  in  the  course  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  All  people  In  the 
United  States  urgently  desire  a  secure  peace. 
We  do  not  covet  the  territory  of  any  nation. 
We  do  not  want  to  control  any  foreign  peo- 
ples. We  do  not  want  a  world  of  tension 
with  war  constantly  hanging  over  our  heads. 
We  want  a  peaceful  world,  a  world  In  which 
we  can  live  our  dally  lives  without  Interfer- 
ence and  with  good  will  for  everybody  on 
earth. 

But  we  also  want  freedom  and  liberty.  We 
want  to  continue  to  build  our  social  order, 
our  way  of  life,  our  system  of  Government. 
We  have  become  a  great  and  powerful  Na- 
tion, and  we  have  demonstrated  many  times 
that  we  sUnd  for  justice  under  law.  We 
have  also  repeatedly  demonstrated  our  com- 
p.asaion  for  our  fellow  man  of  other  nations. 

Every  American  wants  International  ten- 
sion relieved  without  Increasing  the  danger 
to  the  United  States.  Because  we  wish  for 
peace  so  fervently,  we  all  yearn  for  any 
agreement,  any  situation,  that  might  cause 
a  more  peaceful  world.  It  Is  most  dUficult. 
In  this  sUiie  of  mind  to  examine  meticu- 
lously proposals  which  are  Intended  to  fulfill 
our  urgent  hopes.  Yet,  regardless  of  otxr 
great  desire  to  acclaim  moves  for  peace,  pro- 
pt>s.ils  In  the  name  of  peace  do  not  always 
lead  to  peace.  Such  proposals  may  seem  to 
lessen  tension  for  a  while,  but  in  the  procesa 
may  increase  the  danger  to  our  country,  and, 
ultimately,  may  lead  to  war.  The  prslude 
to  World  War  II  is  ample  evidence  of  what 
emotional  and  unrealistic  actions  can  pro- 
duce. 

A  persuasive  statement  has  been  made  that 
the  United  States  now  enjoys  technological 
superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union,  and  will, 
through  its  participation  in  the  proposed  teat 
ban  treaty  maintain  that  superiority.  Hence 
there  does  not  now  exist,  according  to  thla 
argument,  parity  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States,  nor  will  parity  ensue 
In  the  foreseeable  future.  Superiority,  clearly 
now  in  our  hands,  certainly  will  not  pass  to 
those  of  the  Soviets,  this  argument  holds. 

As  Secretary  McNamara  pointed  out  In  hia 
statement:  "If  testing  continued  Indefinite- 
ly without  limit  as  to  test  environment  or 
size  of  yield,  the  most  likely  ultimate  result 
would  be  technical  parity  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  •  •  •  (The)  pro- 
longation of  our  technological  superiority 
win  be  a  principal  direct  military  effect  of 
the  treaty  on   the  future  military  balance." 

On  this  basis,  it  would  appear  that  the 
treaty  will  insure  our  continued  superiority 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  will  also  insure  Soviet  Inferiority 
for  the  same  period.  Hence,  the  Soviets  ap- 
pear by  this  argument  to  be  willing  to  freeze 
themselves  in  a  postion  of  inferiority  vla-a- 
vls  the  United  States.  This  kind  of  Infe- 
riority. In  this  day  and  age,  will  leave  the 
nation  which  accepts  It  almost  inevitably  in 
a  position  of  permanent  stateglc  Inferior- 
ity. 

If  the  Soviets  have  In  fact  resigned  them- 
selves to  such  a  position  of  strategic  infe- 
riority, then  It  would  appear  that  they  have 
renounced  their  goal  of  world  conquest  and 
the  destruction  of  our  system  of  life.  But, 
as  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  pointed  out  In  hla 


■tetemsnt  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Cc»n- 
mittee.  **We  have  no  basis  yet  for  assum- 
ing a  fundamental  change  in  Soviet  objec- 
ttree.- 

In  addition,  the  statement  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  emphatically  points  out  that: 
"We  must  not  for  a  moment  forget  that 
militant  conmiunlsm  remains  committed  to 
the  destruction  of  our  society." 

What  benefit,  then,  accrues  to  the  Soviet 
Union  by  affixing  Its  signature  to  this  doc- 
luaent?  Are  we  to  believe  that  the  very  same 
regime  which  threatened  the  peace  of  the 
world  by  attempting  to  Introduce  strategic 
missiles  Into  Cuba  Jtxst  10  months  ago,  and 
which  at  the  very  moment  it  was  carrying 
out  preparatlonss  for  this  treacherous 
scheme.  Instructed  Its  Foreign  Minister  to 
lie  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
about  its  Intentions  In  Cuba,  now  has  re- 
signed Itself  to  a  second  place  position  In  the 
divided  world  of  1963?  And  can  we  place 
any  measure  of  trust  in  this  regime  which, 
time  after  time,  has  proved  by  Its  actions 
that  it  would  use  any  means,  however  base, 
to  achieve  Its  stated  objectives?  Can  we  en- 
ter Into  an  agreement  with  a  measure  of 
confidence  similar  to  that  which  we  accord 
to  allies  who  Join  In  similar  compacts  with 
us?  It's  hard  to  believe  that  Communists 
would  agree  to  a  document  which.  If  faith- 
fully adhered  to  by  both  parties,  would  guar- 
antee the  long-range  Inferiority  of  Commu- 
nist strength  and  the  concomitant  failure 
to  achieve  long-standing  goals. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  on  August 
5,  the  day  on  which  the  treaty  was  signed 
In  Moscow,  the  official  Tass  statement  In- 
cluded this  passage:  "Does  concltislon  of  a 
treaty  banning  the  tests  alter  the  present 
balance  of  power?  No,  It  does  not.  The 
Soviet  Government  would  never  have  agreed 
to  the  conclusion  of  such  a  treaty  If  it  placed 
us  In  an  unequal  position.  If  It  gave  uni- 
lateral advantage  to  the  other  side.  All 
this  does  not  require  special  proof." 

As  Just  mentioned,  It  Is  claimed  that  a 
principle  advantage  of  the  treaty  la  that  It 
win  prolong  our  technological  superiority 
over  the  Soviet  Union.  This  superiority  has 
been  claimed  so  often  that  I  fear  it  has  be- 
come automatically  accepted  as  being  fact. 
What  is  not  generally  realized  Is  that  this 
statement  is  not  founded  on  hard  evidence, 
but  rather  Is  the  result  of  speculation. 

This  speculation  Is  based  on  the  assump- 
tions that  the  Soviet  nuclear  technology  Is, 
at  best,  no  better  than  ours,  and  that  their 
designs  are  based  on  the  same  military  con- 
siderations as  ours.  That  this  degree  of 
similarity  should  exist  Is  an  extremely  un- 
likely situation,  and.  In  my  judgment,  we  do 
not  possess  the  yardstick  which  would  allow 
a  meaningful  assessment  to  be  made  of 
"who's  ahead  of  whom"  at  this  stage  of  the 
game. 

It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that  the  Soviets 
claim  to  be  ahead  of  us  In  nuclear  weapons 
technology.  Whereas  this  claim  need  not  be 
accepted  necessarily,  neither  is  It  possible  to 
reject  It  unequivocally. 

The  premise  that  this  treaty  will  serve  to 
protect  our  superiority  Is  not  valid  If  we  do 
not  now  in  actual  fact  enjoy  such  superiority. 
Furthermore,  the  most  unlikely  ultimate  re- 
sult, with  or  without  a  treaty,  will  be  tech- 
nical parity. 

The  most  likely  situation  Is  one  of  asym- 
metry in  technical  achievement,  and  t;he 
magnitude  of  this  asymmetry  will  be  a 
function  of  the  degree  of  effort  and  mo- 
tivation which  both  sides  apply  to  their  nu- 
clear programs.  An  example  of  how  rapidly 
we  can  lose  ground  Is  the  apathetic  situation 
which  existed  during  the  1958-61  mora- 
torium. How  much  grovuid  was  lost  during 
this  period  is  debatable,  but  the  amount  was 
considerable.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
Soviets,  In  the  last  2  years,  conducted  more 
tests  than  did  we,  or  whether  the  average 
yields  of  their  tests  were  greater  than  ours. 


or  whether  the  scientific  data  they  acquired 
were  better  or  greater  than  those  we  ob- 
tained, but  from  newspaper  information,  I 
would  suspect  that  their  test  programs  were 
more  vtgorotis  than  ours. 

Although  the  United  States  did  Its  best 
to  keep  ready  for  testing  during  the  past 
moratorium,  it  took  a  long  time  to  com- 
mence testing.  That  was  only  a  moratorium; 
it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  stay  ready 
with  a  treaty  In  existence,  and  It  Is  doubt- 
ful If  a  high  degree  of  readiness  can  be  sus- 
tained under  the  conditions  which  will  per- 
tain in  a  few  years.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  our  attitude  toward  preparations  will 
In  turn  be  a  direct  measure  of  our  potential 
progress,  and  thus  a  strong  determinant  of 
who  win  emerge  ahead  of  whom. 

New  weapons  of  all  types  used  to  be  ex- 
haustively proof  tested  aa  a  matter  of 
principle  and  of  commonsense  practice.  In 
today's  nuclear  environment  there  Is  even 
more  reason  to  know  what  our  weapons  sys- 
tems will  do,  but  with  this  treaty  we  will  not 
have  that  knowledge.  This  is  a  dangerous 
departure,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  great 
complexity  of  so  many  of  our  current 
we.ipon  systems. 

It  Is  realized  that  this  treaty  would  also 
prohibit  the  Soviets  from  proof  testing  many, 
but  by  no  means  all,  of  their  weapons.  How- 
ever, It  Is  altogether  possible  that  we  may 
enter  Into  this  treaty  with  a  proof  testing 
asymmetry  In  favor  of  the  Soviets,  who  ap- 
parently have  been  far  more  mundane  than 
we  In  checking  out  their  nuclear  systems. 

It  Is  difficult  to  be  specific  on  reservations 
on  the  matter  of  proof  testing,  because  it  is 
not  possible  to  assess  the  reliability  or  unre- 
liability of  some  of  our  key  weapon  systems 
without  such  tests.  But  as  we  advance  Into 
the  missile  and  space  age,  the  ability  of  the 
military  commander  to  assess  the  perform- 
ance of  his  systems  will  surely  become  In- 
creasingly hampered  by  a  lack  of  such  tests. 
This  lack  Is  bound  to  have  an  effect  on  the 
confidence  he  holds  In  these  systems,  and  on 
the  assurance  he  can  provide  his  conunander 
In  chief,  who  may  have  to  bank  heavily  on 
such  assurances  In  time  of  possible  future 
crisis. 

Although  the  military  conunander  would 
desire  most  to  see  his  weapons  tested  as 
fully  and  realistically  as  possible,  there  Is 
much  that  can  be  learned  through  tests  in 
the  atmosphere,  at  yield  levels  which  are 
below  the  threshold  of  the  monitoring  sys- 
tems. A  diverging  asymmetry  in  operational 
capability  may  result  from  such  tests  being 
conducted  by  the  Soviets  In  undetected  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty.  To  be  sure,  we  do  not 
know  the  Soviets  will  do  this  in  violation  of 
the  treaty,  but  neither  do  we  know  they 
won't.  What  we  will  know  is  whether  or 
not  we  have  detected  and  Identified  an  Illegal 
nuclear  explosion.  WTiat  we  will  not  know 
Is  whether  or  not  the  Soviets  have  been  able 
to  explode  nuclear  devices  Illegally  without 
our  knowing  It. 

It  Is  argued  that  the  risks  of  the  treaty 
are  far  smaller  than  those  Inherent  In  fur- 
ther testing.  The  treaty,  hence,  will  slow, 
or  signal  the  end  of,  the  arms  race.  At  mini- 
mum, it  is  claimed  that  it  will  slow  it  down. 

This  could  be  true — but  whether  it  turns 
out  to  be  true  Is  dependent  upon  what  the 
Soviets  do — and  what  the  United  States  does. 
Heretofore,  as  demonstrated  by  the  recent 
Soviet  tests  which  followed  their  violation 
of  the  moratorium,  they  did  everything  they 
could  to  overcome  the  advantages  the  United 
States  had   accumulated. 

It  has  been  admitted  that  they  have 
gEilned  considerably  from  their  test,  and  cer- 
tainly they  can  be  expected  to  Incorporate 
those  gains  Into  their  weapons  systems. 

Should  the  treaty  go  Into  effect,  I  don't 
see  how  the  arms  race  will  be  slowed  down 
appreciably,  even  if  both  sides  abide  by  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty.  If  the  safeguards 
stipulated  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
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others  ar«  mti.  W«  then  will  b«  tasting  un- 
derground aggNHlvtly:  we  will  keep  our  lab- 
oratoiiea  at  •  high  pitch:  we  will  be  ready  to 
test  In  the  atoMi^here  promptly:  we  will 
monitor  the  tanne  of  the  treaty  IX  we  can. 
and  we  will  keep  earrent  knowledge  of  what 
the  Slno-SoTlei  Uoe  U  doing  In  the  nuclear 
Oeld.  If  we  maet  tbeee  aafeguarda.  the  So- 
viete  will  know  tt.  and  rurely  they  will  do 
their  best  along  the  same  lines.  In  addition 
It  la  probable  that  certain  areas  of  clandes- 
tine tests  can  be  asplolted  to  a  considerable 
degree  by  the  Sovleta.  The  point  of  real  Im- 
portance Is  not  how  much  the  arms  race  Is 
slowed  down,  but  how  much  the  relative 
technological  pcogrees  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  affected.  Past  ac- 
tions of  the  SoTlets  suggest  that  they  will 
do  all  In  their  power  to  Improve  their  weap- 
ons systems. 

Many  have  teetlfled  that  the  risks  Involved 
In  possible  cheating  are  relatively  minor 
compared  to  thoae  of  unrestricted  testing. 
The  judgntient  on  this  factor  la  by  no  means 
clear,  and  I  would  like  to  advance  one  of  the 
concerns  which  I  hold. 

One  Important  area  of  potential  misinter- 
pretation of  the  treaty  has  not  been  discussed 
to  date.  The  problem  was  raised  In  connec- 
tion with  an  article  which  was  called  to  my 
attention.  The  article.  "Soviet  Attitudes  and 
Practices  Ooncamlng  Maritime  Waters."  was 
written  by  Mr.  William  Harben.  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  ot  the  Department  of  State. 
The  treaty,  while  applicable  to  nuclear  explo- 
sions "vmderwater.  Including  territorial  wa- 
ters or  high  seae."  does  not  make  specific 
mention  of  "Internal  waters."  The  explana- 
tion of  what  that  may  come  to  mean  Is 
complex  and  hard  to  follow,  but  It  Is  for 
these  very  reasons  that  the  point  needs  to  be 
thoroughly  analyied,  for  someday  It  will 
most  likely  be  used  to  our  disadvantage. 

Tests  In  Intamal  waters,  under  the  pres- 
ent wording  of  the  treaty,  and  under  at  leaat 
one  Interpretation  of  international  law, 
would  be  regarded  as  underground  tests  and, 
therefore,  parmlaalble  If  radioactive  debris 
Is  not  deposited  outside  national  boundaries. 
Otherwise,  the  treaty  would  need  provisions 
for  Inspection  to  detect  against  Inland  un- 
derwater testing.  And  If  teatlng  underwater 
In  an  inland  lake  la  permissible.  In  what 
other  waters  might  It  also  be  permissible? 

Three  Important  considerations  must  be 
mentioned:  First,  underwater  testing  per  se 
Is  not  Illicit:  stieh  tests  would  be  possible 
for  all  parties  under  this  treaty.  However, 
because  of  oceanographlcal  advantages  and 
certain  other  terhnlral  clrcximstance  which 
I  will  rtlscusB  shortly,  such  tests  would  be 
feasible  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  perhaps 
a  few  other  statea.  but  not  for  the  United 
States:  the  aecond  point  is  that  not  all  un- 
derwater testa  can  be  detected;  the  Soviet 
Union  could  conduct,  under  this  treaty, 
nuclear  test  exploalona  In  such  a  manner, 
and  in  such  areas,  that  our  existing  under- 
water test  detection  capabilities  would  be 
of  questionable  utility;  third,  clandestine 
underwater  nuclear  tests  would  appear  to  be 
worth  the  risk  If  they  hold  promises  of  scor- 
ing technical  advantages.  Underwater  test- 
ing, even  in  the  very  low  klloton  range,  could 
lead  to  Improvement  In  the  design  of  Soviet 
submarines  and  to  the  possible  development 
of  effective  means  of  destroying,  or  counter- 
ing, our  Polaris  aubmarlnes. 

Tour  attention  la  Invited  to  article  I,  para- 
graph lA  of  the  treaty.  It  describes,  as  one 
of  the  prohibited  environments,  "underwater. 
Including  terrttorlal  waters  or  high  seas." 
When  one  comparee  that  language  with  the 
language  of  Jbe  draft  treaty  which  the 
United  Statea  tabled  at  Geneva  In  August 
1962.  and  upon  which  the  present  treaty  is 
said  to  be  baaed,  one  will  note  that  It  read : 
"In  territorial  or  high  seas." 

During  1958  and  1060.  historic  and  pro- 
ductive conferences  on  the  law  of  the  sea 
were  held  at  Geneva.  These  conferences 
resulted   in   agreement  upon    four    valuable 


conventions,  two  of  which  are  controlling 
here.  The  convention  on  the  high  seas  has 
received  the  required  U  ratifications,  includ- 
ing thoae  of  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.SJi..  and  It  is  now  in  effect.  ArUcle  1 
of  that  convention  provides  "The  term  'high 
•eas'  means  all  parts  of  the  sea  that  are  not 
included  in  the  territorial  sea  or  in  the 
internal   waters  of  a  state." 

Neither  in  that  article  or  elsewhere  does 
this  convention  mention  "territorial  waters." 
In  fact,  its  only  reference  other  than  to  the 
three  categories  of  waters  listed  Is  to  the 
"contiguous  zone."  But  that  Is  not  a  fourth 
category  of  waters  because,  as  clearly  spelled 
out  In  the  next  convention  I  shall  mention, 
the  contiguous  zone  comprises  a  certain 
portion  of  the  high  seas  contiguous  to  the 
territorial  sea 

The  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and 
the  Contiguous  Zone,  also  ratified  by  both 
the  United  States  and  the  USSR,  lacks 
only  one  additional  ratification  before  be- 
coming effective  It  la  a  certainty  that  It 
will  become  effective  Article  1  1  of  this 
convention  defines  the  territorial  seas  as 
follows  "The  sovereignty  of  a  st.ite  extends, 
beyond  Its  land  territory  and  Its  Internal 
waters,  to  a  belt  of  sea  adjacent  to  Its  coast, 
described   as   the   territorial    sea." 

We  have  a  meaning  for  "territorial  waters." 
but  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  Soviets  would 
entertain  the  same  meaning.  In  fact,  a  rep- 
resentative sampling  of  the  writings  of  Inter- 
national lawyers  would  give  evidence  to  the 
fact  that  they  either  refrain  from  using  the 
term  or  disagree  to  Its  meaning  when  they  do 
use  tt.  We  would  probably  agree  with  the 
definition  that  territorial  waters  are  those 
Included  within  a  definite  maritime  zone  or 
belt  adjacent  to  a  State's  territory.  The 
Soviets  would  also  use  this  definition  If  It 
were  clearly  suitable  to  their  purpKMies.  re- 
gardless of  their  present  Intentions 

But  since  the  term  is  ambiguous,  any 
party  is  free  to  adopt  his  own  definition 
There  obviously  cannot  be.  in  the  present 
case,  a  mutually  agreed  definition  of  the 
term  "territorial  waters."  since  we  have  been 
assured  that  this  treaty  constitutes  the  en- 
tire agreement 

The  Conventions  which  I  have  mentioned 
deal  with  three  categories  of  waters:  High 
seas,  territorial  seas,  and  Internal  waters 
The  latter  are  defined  In  article  5  of  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Con- 
tiguous Zone  as  follows  "Waters  on  the 
landward  side  of  the  baseline  of  the  territo- 
rial sea  form  part  of  the  Internal  waters  of 
the  State  " 

In  everyday  language.  Internal  waters  cus- 
tomarily Include  Inland  lakes,  rivers,  harbor 
waters  enclosed  by  the  outermiiet  harbor 
Installations,  and  certain  historic  bays. 
These  are  bays  long  regarded  by  other  na- 
tions as  the  exclusive  property  of  a  par- 
ticular nation  United  States  examples  are 
Chesapeake   and   Delaware    Bays 

The  USSR  has  turned  the  "hlst^jrlc  bay" 
practice  to  Its  own  unilateral  purposes  It 
has  assumed  the  right  to  designate  "new" 
historic  bays  never  so  regarded  by  other  na- 
tions and  without  consulting  other  nations 
Consequently,  as  shown  on.  the  map  attached, 
most  of  the  Soviet  coastline  Is  bounded  by 
what  they  describe  as  "historic  bays  '  or  "his- 
toric seas"  of  vast  extent  which  are  treated 
by  them  as  Internal  waters  Moving  cl<x"k- 
wlse  around  the  Soviet  Union  these  bays  and 
seas  are  as  follows:  Sea  of  Azov,  White  Sea. 
Kara  Sea,  Laptev  Sea.  East  Siberian  Sea. 
Chukotsk  Sea,  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  Peter  the 
Great  Bay 

It  la  clear  that  If  the  treaty  prohibited 
underwater  nuclear  tests  In  the  "territorial 
or  high  seas."  as  proposed  In  our  1962  draft 
treaty.  It  would,  by  excluding  Internal  wa- 
ters from  the  prohibition,  permit  under- 
water nuclear  tests  In  such  waters  And 
under  the  Soviet  view  of  internal  waters. 
testing  would  be  legal  In  all  nf  the  seas  and 
bays  depicted  by   the  shaded  areas   on   this 


Quip.  The  only  restriction  would  be  that 
radioactive  debris  must  not  be  present  out- 
side her  territorial  limit.  In  this  Instance 
that  limit  would  be.  again  in  the  Soviet 
view,  a  line  12  miles  beyond  the  outer  bound- 
ary of  the  "historic  sea."  since  the  U.S.S.R  . 
claimed  I2-mlle  territorial  sea  would  nat- 
urally lie  Immediately  beyond  the  historic 
sea  or  bay.  These  shaded  areas,  in  our  view 
of  the  law  of  the  sea.  are  properly  high  seas 
open   to  reasonable   use  by  all   nations. 

I  suspect  that  the  ambiguous  term  "ter- 
ritorial waters  '  was  used  deliberately  so  It 
can  have  two  meanings:  to  us  it  means  the 
same  as  "territorial  seas."  that  Is,  the  3-mlle 
belt  of  sea  around  our  coasts;  to  the  Soviets 
It  means  all  waters  they  claim  as  being 
within  their  sovereign  territorial  boundaries, 
and  therefore  Includes  historic  seas  plus  a 
12-mlle  outer  belt  of  territorial  sea.  If  our 
view  Is  the  true  meaning,  then  underwater 
tests  may  be  said  to  be  prohibited  every- 
where except  In  inland  lakes,  and  tests  In 
them  are  to  be  regarded  as  underground 
tests.  However.  If  the  Soviet  Interpretation 
Is  correct,  then  they  can  test  In  all  of  their 
"Internal  waters."  which  are  high  seas  to 
everyone  but  the  Soviets.  If  the  term  has 
a  twofold  meaning,  where  Is  It  spelled  out? 
It  Isn't  and  I  doubt  If  It  could  have  been 
spelled  out  without  Jeopardizing  the  chances 
for  Soviet  acceptance  of  this  treaty.  Neither 
the  United  States  nor  any  other  free  world 
nation  valuing,  as  we  do.  the  maximum  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  could  accept,  or  lend  any 
semblance  of  dignity  to,  the  Soviet  claims 
that  these  vast  expanses  of  open  oceans  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Therefore.  If  we  ratify  this  treaty,  we 
should  express  the  reservation  that  any  un- 
derwater nuclear  test  conducted  In  the  Sea 
of  Az<3v.  the  White  Sea.  the  Kara  Sea,  the 
Laptev  Sea,  the  East  Siberian  Sea,  the 
Chuktosk  Sea.  or  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  will 
be  a  violation  of  this  treaty  for  the  reason 
that  we  regard  those  bodies  of  water  as 
high  seas 

Of  course,  even  with  such  a  reservation, 
there  would  remain  at  least  two  significant, 
and  thus  far  unanswered  problems:  First,  are 
our  existing  underwater  test  detection  fa- 
cilities capable  of  assuring  us  with  requisite 
confidence  that  no  clandestine  testing  Is 
taking  place  in  such  areas  as  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  or  the  Kara  Sea?  I  mention  those 
two  areas  advisedly.  The  Sea  of  Okhotsk 
Is  approximately  690.000  square  miles  In  area. 
The  largest  warning  area  declared  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  our 
test  purposes  there  was  many  thousands  of 
square  miles  smaller,  and  It  had  a  large  fall- 
out "safety  factor"  Included  Now  look  at 
the  Kara  Sea.  The  Soviet  50-megaton  device 
was  exploded  In  the  vicinity  of  Novaya 
Zt-myla.  the  Island  bordering  the  Kara  Sea 
on  the  northwest  With  prevailing  winds 
blowing  eastward.  It  would  not  seem  likely 
that  radioactive  debris  from  a  low-yield  un- 
derwater nuclear  explosion  In  the  Kara  Sea 
would  carry  beyond  what  the  Soviets  may 
claim  as  the  national  boundaries  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Consequently,  the  SovleU 
could  undertake  underwater  nuclear  testing 
upon  an  Initial""  and  a  "fallback""  basis. 
The  test  could  be  tried  clandestinely  with 
the  thought  that  It  would  not  be  detected. 
The  absence  of  US  naval  vessels  on  these 
Russian  seas  Is  some  assurance  for  them 
that  they  might  succeed.  If  detected  by 
other  means,  and  we  objected,  they  could 
claim  that  tests  are  permitted  In  Internal 
waters  are  In  the  same  category  as  under- 
ground tests,  and  therefore  need  not  be 
announced  The  arguments  would  be  In- 
teresting. Interminable,  and  perhaps  in- 
de<-l.>slve 

Second,  underwater  testing  In  internal 
waters  will  be  permitted.  The  United  States 
would  not  find  this  feasible.  Our  largest 
such  body  of  water,  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  Is 
but  20  miles  wide  at  lU  widest  part.  Would 
the    USSR?     If    they     have    developed    a 
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-clean"  weapon,  they  might  And  such 
feasible.    This  la  quite  a  rlak  we  may  take. 

I  will  not  go  Into  other  mttltary  areaa 
which  might  be  affected  by  dieatlng.  but 
there  Is  one  general  oheervataon  that  I  wtth 
to  make  about  the  adeqtiacy  at  the  treaty 
to  prevent  such  oocurrencaa. 

The  determination  of  radioactive  debrla 
from  nuclear  exploelcms  has  been  developed 
to  a  high  degree  by  the  UrUted  States,  but  It 
has  been  developtil  In  an  era  In  which  the 
development  of  flsslon  weapons  was  at  prime 
concern. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  potentials  for 
future  nuclear  weaponry  lies  In  the  exploita- 
tion of  fusion  weapons,  which  produce  but 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  radioactivity  as- 
sociated with  fiaelon  weapons.  Without  ra- 
dioactive debrts.  It  Is  doubtful  If  a  positive 
determination  of  a  nuclear  explosion  will  be 
made  even  though  other  means  may  Indicate 
that  some  sort  of  an  explosion  may  have 
taken  place.  Under  the  olrcumstanoes,  the 
temptation  to  cheat  by  a  regime  which  aeea 
nothing  wToi»g  In  cheating  is  twofold:  There 
are  important  gains  to  be  made,  and  they 
can  be  made  clandestinely  with  much  less 
risks  of  abrogation  by  the  United  States. 

It  is  Important  to  recognize  that  the  future 
of  ground  warfare  would  be  affected  critically 
by  the  development  of  fusion  weapons. 

The  statement  of  the  JC8  says  that:  "If 
the  Soviets  are  to  catch  up  "with  the  United 
States  In  the  low-yield  field,  partlciQarly 
In  numbers,  they  "will  be  subjected  to  a  major 
additional  expenditure  of  national  resources 
which  are  already  under  heavy  strain." 

First,  this  statement  may  be  true — and 
again  It  may  not,  because  it  assumes  that 
the  Soviets  will  not  make  any  major  break- 
through In  nuclear  technology  which  win 
permit  them  to  achieve  suljstantlal  reduc- 
tions In  cost.  It  does  not  take  into  accovmt 
the  possibility  that  they  may  develop  pure- 
fusion  weapons  whose  nuclear  costs  are  far 
below  those  of  current  fission  weapons. 

Should  the  Soviets  develop  the  pure-fusion 
weapon,  there  would  be  no  strain  of  a  "major 
additional  expenditure  of  national  re- 
sources." In  fact.  If  this  occurred  without 
a  parallel  development  on  our  part,  the  So- 
viets could  surpass  our  production  rate  and 
our  stockpile  of  low-yield  weapons. 

Second,  the  Judgment  that  Soviet  national 
resources  are  already  under  heavy  strain 
does  not  mean  that  still  greater  stress  could 
not  be  put  upon  them.  Since  the  early  days 
of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  In  1917.  the 
Soviets  repeatedly  have  put  their  national 
resources  under  great  strain.  Only  in  recent 
years  has  that  strain  appeared  to  diminish. 
and  only  recently  have  consumer  goods  In- 
creased relative  to  naore  constant  military 
expenditures.  But  It  Is  known  that,  when 
the  Soviets  made  the  decision  to  move 
quickly  ahead  In  the  sptioe  race,  they 
thought  little  of  scrapping  their  vaunted 
plan  In  order  to  allocate  additional  resourcea 
to  that  field.  The  scrapping  of  their  plan 
and  the  burdening  of  their  resources  did  not 
Interfere  with  Soviet  determination  to  secure 
supremacy  in  space  research  and  exploration. 
That  the  Soviet  population  would  suffer 
through  further  strictures  on  the  consumer 
sector  of  the  economy  was  not  a  major  con- 
cern to  the  Soviet  leadership:  and  the  fact 
that  even  greater  sacrifices  would  have  to  be 
borne  did  not  deter  them  from  their  path  of 
enforced  deprivation. 

.^xlother  example  Is  that  of  Cuba:  After 
the  United  States  became  convinced  officially 
That  Castro  was  indeed  a  Commimlst,  and 
that  he  was  nvovlng  Into  the  Communist 
^rblt.  there  arose  rapidly  a  theory  to  the 
effect  that  "Khrushchev  would  soon  find 
Cuba  too  expensive."  It  was  even  suggested 
that  nothing  at  all  be  done  to  upaet  "ata- 
biiity  of  leadership"  In  Cuba  In  order  to 
mnke  Cuba  too  great  a  drain  upon  the  Sovlai 
economy.     It  is  clear  now  that  that  theory 
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falae.  Cuba  haa  not  proved  too  ex- 
penalva  for  Khrushchev  and  the  Soviet 
BcaaaoKf.  While  Cuba  may  constitute  a  real 
*"^~T**^  UablUty  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
vhUa  Soviet  ezpendlturea  In  Cuba  rather 
than  in  Bed  China  may  have  widened  the 
dlffereneea  between  Khrushchev  and  Mao 
Tw-tung,  we  know  that  Khrushchev  is  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  price.  There  are,  then,  cer- 
tain political  and  psychological  advantages 
vhleh  coat  a  great  deal  in  terms  of  resourcea. 
and  upon  which  a  nation  accustomed  to 
doing  buaineaa  at  a  profit  looks  with  a 
dubious  eye.  but  for  which  the  dictator  and 
totaUtarlan  la  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

Coat  alone  ahould  not  be  the  standard 
measurement  for  our  attempting  to  explain 
what  la  and  what  is  not  in  the  best  Interest 
of  an  enemy  nation.  The  use  of  criteria 
which  normally  we  would  apply  In  attempt- 
ing to  clarify  a  given  course  of  action  for  the 
United  States  will  be  of  little  value  when 
applied  to  the  motives  or  desires  of  a  totali- 
tarian adversary.  Far  too  often  the  Com- 
munlata  have  defied  reason  and  logic  to  ptir- 
aue  eeemlngly  impoesible  objectives;  and  far 
too  often  we  have  made  false  assesments  ot 
their  ability  or  willingness  to  pursue  thoee 
"impoaalble  objectives." 

Shortly  before  the  official  discovery  of 
T"'—""  Bltea  in  Cuba,  it  was  thought  that 
the  Sorleta  would  not  take  such  an  enor- 
mous risk.  Policy  was  made  on  that  as- 
amnptlon.  and  when  it  was  discovered  that 
they  were  fully  prepared  to  take  that  "enor- 
mous risk,"  an  alternative  plan  for  action 
waa  not  available  to  us.  Hence,  we  had  to 
improvise  hastily  a  series  of  actions  with  no 
certainty  whatsoever  that  our  objectives 
would  be  met. 

Many  persons,  and  among  these  moat 
notably  Members  of  the  Senate,  have  been 
concerned  about  the  potential  llmitatlotu 
which  this  treaty  places  upon  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Article  I.  paragraph  1, 
statea  that  each  of  the  parties  "undertakes 
to  prohibit,  to  prevent,  and  not  to  carry  out 
any  nuclear  weapon  test  explosion,  or  any 
other  nuclear  explosion  at  any  place  under 
its  Jiurisdlction  or  control." 

This  language,  some  have  pointed  out.  Is 
substantially  stronger  than  it  need  be  to  ban 
nuclear  weapons  testing.  One  interpretation 
of  the  treaty  could  be  that  the  United  States. 
for  example.  Is  prohibited  from  using  nuclear 
weapons  to  come  to  the  aid  of  a  nation  sub- 
jected to  a  massive  conventional  attack  by 
the  Communists. 

If,  for  example,  Bed  China  suddenly  at- 
tacks one  of  her  neighbors,  as  she  period- 
ically seems  to  be  In  the  mood  to  do,  and  If 
that  free  world  nation  is  about  to  be  rapidly 
overrun  and  appeals  to  the  United  States  to 
assist  her,  would  the  United  States  be  i>er- 
mltted  to  employ  nuclear  weapons  In  an  at- 
tempt to  halt  the  advancing  enemy  force? 

Asauranoea  have  been  given  by  previous 
witnesses  that  the  treaty  does  not  prohibit 
the  United  States  from  Implementing  nu- 
clear weapons  In  time  of  war.  Secretary  Rusk 
said,  "This  treaty  does  not  affect  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  In  war."  And  the  President, 
in  hla  transmittal  message  to  the  Senate 
said  that  It  does  not  "outlaw  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons."  But  the  language  of  the 
treaty  clearly  does  sp>eclfy  that  "other"  nu- 
clear explosions  may  not  be  caused. 

What  is  of  concern  to  me  here  is  that  the 
United  States  may  find  Itself  Involved  in  \m- 
favorabie  conventional  military  actions 
which,  while  suitable  for  the  application  of 
our  nuclear  weapons,  would  have  to  be 
fought  without  their  benefit  because  of  in- 
terpretation of  the  treaty  at  that  time,  even 
though  we  Interpret  it  now  as  not  being  so 
restrictive. 

Then,  too,  there  Is  some  difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  the  definition  of  "war."  Would 
•^ar"  include  an  action  of  the  kind  in  which 
we  engaged  in  Koreaf  Or.  for  that  matter, 
what    about    South    Vietnam    right    now? 


Would  it  Include  the  defense  of  oar  acoeaa 
to  routes  to  Berlin,  or  the  defense  of  the  city 
Iteelf? 

There  la  an  apparent  mlaunderstanding 
ooncemlng  the  extent  to  which  the  text  of 
the  treaty  repreaenta  the  entire  agreement 
between  the  United  States  aiKl  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  his  message  to  the  Senate,  the 
President  said  that  "Tills  treaty  la  the  whole 
agreement.  U.S.  negotiatora  in  Moscow 
were  instructed  not  to  make  this  agreement 
oondltlocied  upon  any  other  understandings 
and  they  made  none.  The  treaty  speaks  for 
Itself." 

And  Secretary  Rusk  has  pointed  out  that, 
"TTie  treaty  before  you  Is  a  self-oontalned 
doctunent,  and  It  embodies  the  whole  of  the 
agreement  •  •  •  there  are  no  side  arrange- 
ments, understandings,  or  conditions  of  any 
kind." 

But  with  specific  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  treaty  prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  some  qxiestion  arises  In  connection 
with  the  absence  of  an  explicit  clarification 
<rf  this  point. 

Oen.  Maxwell  Taylor  stated  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  had  been  concerned  that  the 
treaty  might  rule  out  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  time  of  war,  but  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  visiting  In  a  body  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  were  given  complete  assurance  that 
there  la  a  clearcut  understanding  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  that 
the  test  ban  does  not  apply  to  conditions  of 
war. 

Such  an  understanding  properly  belongs 
either  In  the  body  of  the  treaty  or  In  an 
appendix.  Under  normal  diplomatic  proce- 
dure, terms  and  conditions  subject  to  clari- 
fication or  various  interpretations  are  ampli- 
fied either  in  the  treaty  Itself  or  in  a  sup- 
porting docimient.  It  Is  Important  that  the 
language  employed  In  any  treaty  be  STibJect 
to  only  one  interpretation.  Failure  to  assure 
uniformity  of  interpretation  by  all  the  parties 
In  a  treaty  such  as  this  could  have  serious 
consequences.  And,  when  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  one  does  well  to  be  as  explicit 
as  language  permits,  for  the  Soviets  have  In 
the  past  demonstrated  great  consistency  In 
Interpreting  agreements  to  suit  their  pur- 
poses even  when  the  perfectly  clear  language 
does  not  permit  that  Interpretation.  Fur- 
thermore, there  Is  the  distinct  possibility 
that  the  other  signatories  to  the  treaty,  most 
of  whom  have  expressed  an  abhorrence  of 
nuclear  weapons,  may  interpret  the  treaty  to 
outlaw  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  and  may 
seriously  inhibit  our  resolve  to  use  such 
weapons  when  we  need  to  use  them. 

Such  understandings  cannot  safely  be  left 
to  stand  as  self-explanatory.  They  shotild 
be  subject  to  the  same  searching  scrutiny  to 
which  the  formal  document  is  subject, 
thereby  Insuring  that  the  signatories  and 
all  others  directly  concerned,  including  the 
populations  of  the  free  world,  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  Is  involved.  Too 
often  we  have  learned  the  hard  way  that 
Imprecision  Is  not  a  relevant  part  of  Inter- 
national relations.  The  Initial  establish- 
ment of  the  Berlin  corridors  is  a  good 
example. 

In  a  treaty  of  such  stupendous  Importance 
to  our  national  security  as  is  this  present 
treaty,  only  the  highest  attainable  degree  of 
precision  will  suffice. 

It  Is  of  utmost  Importance  that  we  assess 
as  fully  as  possible  the  motives  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  in  signing  this  document. 
There  Is.  to  be  sure,  no  single  and  simple 
reason  which  can  explain  Soviet  motivations, 
but  analysts  have  attempted  to  delineate 
some  of  the  principal  ones. 

High  on  the  list  of  possible  considerations 
Is  that  the  Soviets  are  genuinely  interested 
in  a  detente  with  the  West  in  general,  and 
with  the  United  States  In  particular.  Elabo- 
rations on  this  theme  advance  as  Justifica- 
tion such  reasons  as:  (1)  the  Slno-Sovlet 
"split":    (2)    the  need  for  freeing  resourcea 
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tar  oonatinMr  DMds;  (3)  the  gradual  emer- 
geno*  of  BattlpoUttk  on  Um  part  of  the  So- 
Tleta;  (4)  the  re«llzaUon  that  it  U  Impoa- 
•Ible  to  oatdk  tbe  United  Statea  in  a  itralght 
arma  race;  and  (•)  the  need  for  a  breathing 
apace  In  which  to  recoup  strength.  I  should 
like  to  analyse  eeeh  of  theae  In  greater  detail. 

(1)  The  Stno-SoTtet  "split":  To  refuse  to 
acknowled^  that  there  exist  significant  dlf- 
ferencea  between  the  SoTlets  and  the  Chineee 
would  be  to  tgoctm  the  realltiea  of  interna- 
tional pollttaa.  DIflerencea  on  a  range  of 
matters  do  tadeed  exist  within  the  Commu- 
nist movement,  and  many  of  theee  differ- 
ences impinge  npon  what  was  heretofore  re- 
ferred to  aa  the  "monolithic  unity"  of  the 
Communist  camp.  Most  of  the  differences 
can  be  boiled  down  to  a  basic  question :  How 
ahould  the  fturtlMr  proaecutlon  of  the  Com- 
munist revolution  proceed? 

It  Is  rather  widely  aasumed  that  the  Chi- 
neee adTooat*  eontinuous  active  warfare. 
brute  violence.  ••  the  means  for  advancing 
the  cause  of  the  revoluUon,  while  the  8o- 
Tieta  now  are  eonvlnced  that  the  quickest 
and  surest  wmy  to  attain  communism's  ulti- 
mate goal  of  world  domination  is  through 
peaceful  coezlatenoe  with  emphasis  on  sub- 
version. poUtleal  machinatlona.  and  eco- 
nomic warfare  rather  than  on  military  ag- 
finaelnn  Tbia  la  a  vast  oversimplification 
which  lends  ItaeU  most  dramatically  to  a 
spectac\ilar  pr«MOt«tlon  of  the  facu  by  the 
maaa  madia  of  eommunication.  A  basic 
truth  is  too  freqioently  overlooked:  The  So- 
viets and  the  Chinese  have  one  important 
goal  which  botb  bold  sacred  and  irrevocable. 
and  that  goal  eonslsts  in  the  destruction  of 
our  system  of  Ufa. 

We  must  uaa  ths  term  "deetruction"  ad- 
visedly, for  It  is  precisely  on  the  Interpre- 
tation of  this  tann  where  we  go  astray.  Both 
the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communists  wish 
to  ellmlnata  oar  system  of  life,  and  In  that 
sense  they  ssek  to  destroy  tis.  Kither  would 
prefer  to  aooaai|»Ush  the  elimination  of  oxir 
way  of  life  without  open  war.  Either  would 
renounce  opsnly  the  use  of  violence  to 
achieve  that  ■oal  If  it  were  assured  that 
adequate  progrsas  could  be  made  by  lees 
ooetly  means 

To  the  Red  Chinese,  however.  It  Is  more 
realistic  to  nas  available  military  strength 
to  force  ths  behavior  of  the  Weet  Into  pat- 
terns acceptable  to  the  Communist  world. 
The  Chinese  are  not  convinced  of  Western 
determination  to  defend  the  free  world. 
They  are  reallstle  enough  to  realize,  however, 
that  the  Chlnaas  are  hopleesly  inferior  In 
strength  to  the  free  world.  Hence  their 
main  task  Is  to  convince  the  Soviets  that  a 
much  harsher  line  of  action  will  bring  divi- 
dends to  the  Oommunlst  cause  through 
Western  capitulation  to  Communist  demands. 
Barring  suooeas  In  this  effort,  they  feel  that 
the  preferred  eoorse  of  action  to  goad  their 
partners  In  the  general  cause  Is  to  accuse 
them  of  selling  out  the  best  interests  of  the 
movement  to  ths  enemy,  "American  mo- 
nopoly imperialism."  Should  they  still  be 
unable  to  convince  their  principal  ally 
through  these  tactics,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists may  attempt  to  "wrest  control"  of 
the  International  movement  from  the 
Soviets. 

It  Is  extremely  dlfflcult  to  Judge  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  set  of  Intrabloc  tac- 
tlca  which  are  being  applied  by  either  part- 
ner at  any  one  time.  However,  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Chineee  have  seriously  consid- 
ered the  third  method,  that  of  attempting  to 
secure  the  allegiance  of  the  other  Commu- 
nist parties  throogbout  the  world.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  they  have  failed 
rather  miserably  U  they  have  attempted 
this,  for  most  of  the  partiee — Indeed,  the 
overwhelming  majority — side  with  the  "in- 
ternational vanguard."  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviets,  oa  the  other  hand,  have  found 
that  a  more  ooncUlatory  poature  toward  the 


West  U  much  more  likely  to  bring  success  In 
their  ultimate  goal  than  Is  a  belligerent  pos- 
ture It  may  well  be  that  at  least  one  hard 
fact  has  been  realized  in  the  Kremlin:  that 
the  United  States,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  continues  to  resist  open  aggression 
even  at  the  risk  af  war.  It  la  apparently 
clear  to  the  Soviets  that,  should  war  now 
be  eventuated  by  a  series  of  provocative  mili- 
tary aggressions  on  their  part,  they  would 
suffer  levels  of  damage  completely  unaccept- 
able to  them  It  Is  also  possible,  however, 
that  this  estimate  of  acceptable  damage  may 
change  or  even  now  be  changing:  but  the 
present  consensus  la  that  the  Soviet  losses 
would  be  too  great  to  compensate  for  any 
gain    whatsoever. 

The  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence,  which 
the  Soviet  Union  professes  to  practice,  Is 
much  more  complex  than  appears  to  the 
average  observer.  The  doctrine  of  peaceful 
coexistence,  a  major  arguing  point  In  the 
Slno-Sovlet  "split,  '  means  not  a  simple  "you 
live  there,  we  live  here"  argument:  It  Is. 
rather,  a  complex  and  sophisticated  doctrine 
of  aggression  and  advance,  and  by  no  means 
constitutes  a  state  even  approaching  genuine 
peace  "Peaceful  coexistence"  has  been  de- 
fined time  and  time  again  by  Khrushchev  and 
his  subordinates,  but  we  either  Ignore  that 
definition  or  dismiss  It  as  a  meaningless 
facade.  The  Soviets  refer  to  It  as  the  doc- 
trine based  on  the  principles  of  Lenin,  and 
they  are  correct:  It  does  Indeed  reflect  a 
major  strategic  concept  of  Leninism 

Khrushchev,  In  his  well-known  speech  of 
January  9.  1961,  said  that:  "Life  Itself  bears 
out  the  correctness  of  the  Leninist  policy  of 
peaceful  coexistence  •  •  •  Our  party  con- 
siders the  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence, 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  Lenin, 
to  be  the  general  line  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Peaceful  coexistence  Is  the  high  road  of 
International  relations  between  Socialist  and 
capitalist  coiintrles  •  •  •  the  policy  of  peace- 
ful coexistence  •  •  •  is  a  form  of  Intense 
economic,  political,  and  Ideological  struggle 
against  the  aggressive  forces  of  Imperialism 
In  the  International  arena." 

It  U  Imperative  that  we  note  Khrushchev's 
emphasis  on  an  Intense  struggle.  Peaceful 
coexistence,  as  defined  by  Khrushchev,  ap- 
pears to  be  not  peaceful  at  all  by  his  own 
definition.  Rather.  It  consists  In  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  battle  a^lnst  our  system 
of  government  and  our  way  of  life,  but  with 
means  short  of  International  violence.  This 
does  not  mean  that  war  has  been  discarded 
as  an  Instrument  of  achieving  victory.  War 
may  have  lost  first  place  In  the  array  of 
techniques  employed  to  gain  victory,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  excluded  as  a  possible  course 
of  action  As  long  as  methods  short  of  war 
are  capable  of  rendering  progress,  it  makes 
little  sense  to  the  Conununlsts  to  advocate 
the  shorter,  but  costlier,  route  of  war — at 
least,  not  with  the  present  relative  military 
strength 

The  crux  of  the  Issue  between  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Soviets  concerns  the  utility 
of  war  In  short,  the  Soviets  are  capable  of 
appreciating  the  damage  which  nuclear  weap- 
ons can  Inflict,  and  hence  deemphaslze  it  as 
a  means  to  an  end  at  the  {iresent  time.  The 
Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have  not 
yet  assessed  the  dangers  from  the  same  point 
of  view,  and  hence  follow  a  more  reckless 
policy,  believing  that:  (a)  The  West  will  not 
retaliate  against  conventional  Chinese  at- 
tacks with  nuclear  weapons;  and  (b)  the 
Soviet  nuclear  umbrella,  although  not  ex- 
preasly  designed  for  the  purpose,  affords  a 
significant  measxire  of  protection  for  aggres- 
sive Chinese  actions. 

We  In  the  West  may  have  magnified  this 
dispute  out  of  proportion,  and  may  have 
made  hasty  Judgments  concerning  what  the 
Sino-Sovlet  "split"  portends  for  the  future  of 
US.  foreign  policy.  At  one  extreme,  some 
oonunentatora  have  gone  so  fas  as  to  predict 
that  the  Soviet  desire  for  detente  with  the 


Weet  stems  from  the  realization  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  have 
to  Join  forces  to  "contain  "  Red  China.  To 
assume  tliat  the  Slno-Sovlet  "split"  u  Ir- 
reparable and  that  It  Is  therefore  In  our  In- 
terest to  make  common  cause  with  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  only  be  premature,  but 
Imprudent  and  even  dangerous.  A  few  years 
ago  Khrushchev  and  Tito  were  at  each 
other's  throats — but  now  give  the  appearance 
of  being  the  best  of  friends.  The  same  sort 
of  thing  can  happen,  and  may  very  well 
happen,  between  Khrushchev  and  Mao 
The  Slno-Sovlet  "split"  is  not  now  final,  and 
even  If  it  should  occur  at  both  party  and 
state  levels.  It  would  be  unwise  to  say  that  It 
Is  Incapable  of  repair.  But  most  Im- 
portantly, to  make  policy  on  the  basis  that 
the  Soviet  Union  now  seeks  to  enter  the 
family  of  nations  traditionally  known  as 
the  "Western  World"  and  give  up  her  often 
reiterated  basic  objective  of  destroying  our 
way  of  life  would  be  to  commit  what  may 
well  prove  to  be  a  fatal  error. 

(2)  The  need  to  free  resources  for  con- 
sumer needs:  It  Is  true  that  when  one  com- 
pares the  Soviet  economy  of  the  early  days 
of  the  Bolshevik  state  with  the  economy  of 
today,  one  notes  profound  differences.  It  la 
also  true  that,  especially  in  the  past  few 
years,  the  oonsumer  sector  of  the  Soviet 
economy  has  received  much  more  emphasis 
than  ever  before.  In  addition.  It  would 
not  be  unfair  to  estimate  that.  If  possible, 
the  Soviet  leadership  would  like  to  make  life 
as  tolerable  as  possible  for  the  average  Soviet 
citizen.  Unquestionably,  possession  of  the 
"better  things  In  life"  creates  a  desire  for 
additional  acquisitions  of  a  similar  kind, 
and  the  Soviet  {>eople  should  prove  to  be  no 
exception  In  this  respect. 

It  Is  doubtful,  however,  that  there  Is  pres- 
sure upon  the  leadership  to  divert  resources 
currently  earmarked  for  weapons  to  con- 
sumer sectors  of  the  economy.  The  theory 
that  pressure  Is  being  exerted  upon  the  Com- 
munist hierarchy  to  stress  consumer  goods  In 
distinction  to  military  hardware  has,  never- 
theless, become  popular.  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  no  means  of  determining  the  char- 
acter or  extent  of  pressure  in  a  totalitarian 
state.  Since  there  are  no  Institutional  guar- 
antees of  the  kind  which  free,  democratic, 
and  constitutional  governments  must  neces- 
sarily provide,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  estimate 
the  kinds  of  opposition  which  a  given  Com- 
munist hierarchy  faces.  The  media  of  com- 
munication, under  firm  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment, admit  only  that  criticism  which  can 
remain  under  control.  The  arts,  long  an  ex- 
pression of  fundamental  social  and  political 
desires,  can  be  and  are  controlled  by  a  gov- 
ernment bureaucracy. 

But  even  If  we  were  able  to  determine  char- 
acter and  extent  of  pressure  to  divert  re- 
sources to  the  consumer  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. It  would  be  unlikely  that  any  funds 
released  throtigh  a  temporary  relaxation  of 
International  tensions  would  flow  to  those 
sectors.  On  the  other  hand,  given  the  history 
of  Soviet  practice  In  this  respect.  It  would  be 
much  more  realistic  to  expect  those  funds  to 
be  allocated  not  for  Increased  consumer 
goods,  but  for  Increased  basic  research  and 
economic  growth  which  will  enhance  their 
capability  In  the  field  of  weapons  develop- 
ment. 

On  previous  occasions  the  Soviets  have 
sought  release  from  International  tensions  In 
order  to  be  able  to  solidify  and  Increment 
their  warmaklng  or  defense  capabilities.  The 
temporary  return  to  limited  capitalism  un- 
der the  new  economic  policy  of  the  1920's.  for 
example,  allowed  for  the  buildup  of  the 
young  state's  military  machine.  Again  In 
1939.  the  decision  to  enter  Into  a  nonaggres- 
slon  pact  with  Nazi  Germany  was.  among 
other  things,  an  excuse  to  augment  funds  for 
armed  strength.  Whenever  In  the  past  ad- 
ditional funds  were  made  available  through 
various  means.  little,  if  any,  of  these  funds 
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were  allocated  to  the  production  of  automo- 
biles or  refrigerators. 

In  this  connection.  It  may  be  that  the 
Soviets  intend  to  devote  more  funds  to  in- 
ternal subversion  In  Latin  America,  south- 
ciist  Asia  and  other  vulnerable  areas.  The 
Soviets  have  made  considerable  headway,  for 
pxiunple.  In  Brazil  and  Laos,  but  may  not 
h;ive  h:^d  sufficient  funds  to  take  over  those 
ii.'eas  If  the  governments  of  those  countries 
were  overthrown  and  Communist  govern- 
ments In.'- tailed. 

Therefore,  while  It  would  be  more  comfort- 
ing to  believe  that  releasing  the  burdens 
upon  the  Soviet  economy  would  result  In  in- 
rreiu>ed  "peaceful  spending"  for  consumer 
gcxxls.  the  history  of  the  Soviets  Indicates  we 
Aould  be  well  advised  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility that  a  transitory  detente  would  bring 
greater  military  expenditures  on  their  part. 

Of  great  concern  in  this  connection  is  the 
recent  theory  that  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  renounced  the 
search  for  the  "absolute  weapon."  There  la 
no  assurance  that  either  nation  has  decided 
to  renounce  Its  search  for  new  and  advanced 
weap>ons;  If  there  Is  such  an  agreement,  it 
has  not  been  made  public,  and  If  there  la  no 
such  agreement.  It  would  be  well  to  have  a 
declaration  to  that  effect. 

The  "ultimate",  or  "absolute"  weapon  Is 
In  Itself  a  contradiction.  Just  as  a  scientist 
cannot  accept  the  proposition  that  new  ele- 
ments win  never  be  discovered,  and  Just  as 
the  mathematician  can  recognize  no  limit 
upon  arithmetical  progressions,  so  the  de- 
veloper of  weapons  would  not  admit  that 
new  and  dramatic  breakthroughs  can  be 
ruled  out  In  this  field.  Because  weapons  of 
even  greater  destructive  power  than  those 
which  we  now  possess  can  be  discovered,  it 
does  not  mean  that  they  will  be  "ultimate" 
or  "absolute"  weapons.  That  the  discovery 
or  development  of  such  weapons  may  be  dlf- 
flcult or  In  the  distant  future  is  something 
quite  different  from  stating  that  It  is  Im- 
possible. One  commentator  said  recently 
that  "the  absolute  weapon  is,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, then  certainly  most  Improbable.  It  is 
In  a  class  with  a  machine  for  perpetual  mo- 
tion or  an  elixir  for  perpetual  youth."  It 
would  not  be  rash  to  estimate  that  scien- 
tists would  almost  unanimously  disagree 
with  such  a  statement,  esf>eclally  when  It  is 
contrasted  with  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  science  and  technology  In  the  20th 
century.  The  scientist.  Lord  Rutherford, 
once  made  the  statement  that  science  now 
knew  all  the  fundamental  facts  of  nature, 
and  that  only  minor  refinements  of  scientific 
understanding  remained  to  be  accomplished. 
There  have  been  similar  statements  many 
times  In  history.  Apparently  we  will  con- 
tinue to  make  them. 

It  win  take  much  more  than  conjecture 
to  substantiate  the  thesis  that  the  Soviet 
consumer  will  be  the  first  to  gain  from  a  re- 
allocation of  Soviet  resources. 

(3)  The  gradual  emergence  of  Realpolitik 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviets:  It  Is  often  alleged 
that,  since  change  Is  the  essence  of  history, 
aggression  will  ultimately  be  moderated  wlUi 
the  passage  of  time.  History  has  wrought 
great  changes  In  social  systems,  creeds,  and 
Ideologies,  and  undoubtedly  will  continue  to 
Impinge  upon  the  long-range  goals  of  men 
and  nations.  It  may  well  be  that  the  pas- 
s.i4;e  of  time  will  bring  to  Communist  letul- 
ers  everywhere  the  realization  that  the  Ir- 
ruth^nal  goals  of  International  communism 
■ire  unattainable  and  hence  unworkable. 
Diit  by  the  some  token,  history  has  demon- 
strated that  tyranny  can  persist  with  a 
singleness  of  purjxwe  over  long  periods  of 
time.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  aggres- 
sors, acting  In  direct  contradiction  to  the 
forces  of  Justice  and  logic,  have  conquered 
•  nd  ruled  peoples  whose  only  desire  was  to 
live  In  harmony  and  peace. 

One  thing  Is  clear:  never  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  it  been  more  dlfflcult  to  dis- 


lodge a  despot.  The  modern  tyrant  has  at 
bis  disposal  the  spectrum  of  technology,  and 
with  a  small  group  of  followers  equipped 
with  the  latest  weapons,  can  control  vast 
numbers  of  people. 

Today  it  is  customary,  when  referring  to 
Communist  ideology,  to  point  to  the  vast 
discrepancies  between  the  theory  of  Karl 
Marx  and  that  of  Stalin  or  Khrushchev.  It 
Is  said  that  were  Marx  able  to  learn  what 
bad  happened  to  his  doctrine,  he  would 
"turn  over  in  his  grave."  I  do  not  think 
that  such  a  statement  Is  Justified.  Cer- 
tainly, great  changes  have  been  made  In  the 
original  doctrine  of  communism,  but  In  Its 
essentials  It  has  remained  unchanged  for 
over  100  years.  Karl  Marx  was  as  much  an 
enemy  of  freedom  as  Is  Nlklta  Khrushchev  or 
Mao  Tse-tung. 

The  opening  which  the  Soviets  seek  in  the 
West  today,  the  detente  which  they  profess 
very  much  to  want.  Is  alleged  by  some  to 
stem  from  a  basic  realization  that  commu- 
nism is  unattainable.  At  the  very  least,  It  is 
said  that  within  the  very  recent  past.  Com- 
munist policies  and  objectives  have  under- 
gone radical  changes. 

But  if  the  objective  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  introducing  missiles  Into  Cuba  In  October 
1962  was  to  place  the  United  States  at  the 
former's  mercy  through  nuclear  blackmail, 
iB  it  fair  to  assume  that  merely  because  that 
venture  was  but  half  successful  the  entire 
strategic  vision  of  communism  has  under- 
gone by  an  about-face  ? 

Many  view  the  present  treaty  as  the  first 
sign  of  dawn  on  the  horizon  of  genuine 
peace.  To  be  sure,  genuine  peace  Is  our 
strongest  desire,  and  toward  that  goal  we 
must  work  with  unflagging  efforts.  But  It  is 
equally  necessary  to  take  Into  consideration 
the  reactions  of  the  adversary  to  this  treaty. 
For  example,  on  August  1,  midway  between 
the  initialing  and  signing  of  the  treaty,  a 
Radio  Moscow  commentator  had  this  to  say 
concerning  changes  In  Soviet  policy: 

"The  argxmient  that  some  newspapers  and 
politicians  are  harping  on  more  and  more 
persistently  is  that  Soviet  policy  is  under- 
going some  changes.  And  some  people  even 
go  so  far  as  to  make  the  ridiculous  asser- 
tion that  the  Soviet  Union  has  openly  re- 
nounced LeiLin's  doctrine,  and  has  actually 
stated  that  war  Is  Impermissible  as  an  In- 
strument of  policy.  Facts  do  not  back  up 
this  absurd  contention. 

"The  initialing  of  the  treaty  to  ban 
nuclear  testa  in  the  three  elements  Is  there- 
fore a  direct  result  of  the  fight  waged  by 
the  Soviet  Union  for  many  years,  and  It  is 
certainly  not  a  result  of  any  change  in 
Soviet  policy,  or  departure  from  Lenin's 
principles." 

Hence,  it  would  appear  to  even  the  casual 
observer  of  Soviet  reaction  to  the  current 
state  of  affairs  that  the  Soviets  themselves 
view  the  test-ban  treaty  as  a  victory  for  the 
policy  of  peaceful  coexistence.  The  inter- 
pretation of  peaceful  coexistence,  as  I  have 
stressed,  is  crucial. 

The  current  treaty  can  be  considered  a 
victory  for  both  sides  only  If  the  objectives 
of  both  sides  are  compatible.  The  President 
has  stressed  that  it  Involved  compromise  by 
neither  side,  and  hence,  we  are  bound  by 
a  most  solemn  obligation  to  assess  its  Impact 
within   the   overall    framework    of   detente. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mistake  to  Impute 
the  recent  atmosphere  to  a  change  In  Soviet 
policies.  It  does  not  appear  that  Soviet 
policies  have  undergone  a  fundamental 
change,  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  them- 
selves consider  recent  events  a  refiectlon  of 
change  in  strategy  or  tactics. 

(4)  Tlie  realization  that  It  Is  Impossible 
to  catch  up  with  the  United  States  in  a 
straight  arms  race:  Over  the  years,  the  Com- 
munist economy  has  shown  a  remarkable 
aptitude  for  promoting  inefficiency  and 
waste.  Yet,  despite  great  shortcomings,  this 
ciunbersome  apparatus  has  managed  to  yield 


progress  In  many  fields,  especially  in  research 
and  development.  They  have  shown  they 
can  make  rapid  advances  in  developing  a 
system  when  they  lay  maximum  effort  and 
emphasis  on  that  system.  In  the  fields  of 
rockets  and  missiles,  an  early  determination 
to  allocate  manpower  and  money  in  order 
to  develop  a  military  capability  has  paid 
dividends.  And,  despite  the  enormous  drain 
which  backw£krd  techniques  constitute,  the 
Soviets  have  managed  either  to  keep  abreast 
of  us  or  to  overtake  us  in  certain  military 
and  scientific  fields.  Nonetheless,  the  rigors 
of  the  arms  race  under  these  obvious  handi- 
caps have  brought  the  Soviets  to  the  con- 
clusion that  even  in  an  allout  arms  race, 
under  the  present  circumstances  there  is  lit- 
tle chance  of  keeping  apace  with  the  produc- 
tion capability  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  meet  the  production 
ability  of  the  United  States  which  Khru- 
shchev acknowledges  with  the  threat  to  us 
and  exhortation  to  the  Soviets  that  they  some 
day  will  do  Just  this. 

If  the  Soviets  have  come  to  this  hard  cal- 
culation, they  may  well  be  in  search  of  de- 
tente with  the  West  in  order  to  be  able  to 
withdraw  temporarily  from  the  burdens  of 
production   competition. 

This  withdrawal  may  be  Interpreted  in  two 
ways:  (a)  the  Soviets  will  use  the  advan- 
tages of  a  detente  in  order  to  shore  up  weak 
spots  at  home;  or  (b)  they  will  now  con- 
centrate not  on  matching  the  United  States 
In  terms  of  present  types  of  armaments,  but 
upon  leapfrogging  the  United  States  by 
pouring  all  available  resources  into  advanced 
and  futuristic  weapons.  Hence,  having  as- 
sured themselves  that  the  United  States  will 
not  attack,  and  banking  upon  a  slackening 
of  the  U.S.  effort  in  arms  jwoduction  and 
basic  weapons  research,  the  Soviets  would 
be  afforded  a  period  of  relative  quiet  in 
which  they  could  channel  their  efforts  in 
one  or  a  very  few  directions  with  the  hope, 
or  even  the  expectation,  that  they  could 
come  up  with  a  startling  technological 
breakthrough  while  we  would  not  be  making 
similar  efforts. 

Which  interpretation  we  choose  depends 
largely  upon  the  efficacy  and  industriousness 
of  our  intelligence  community.  It  Is  vitally 
necessary  that  we  know  what  Soviet  labora- 
tories are  working  on  In  the  field  of  weapons 
development,  and  which  systems  have  pri- 
ority at  any  given  moment  and  these  are 
most  dlfflcult  to  determine  now  and  may  be 
even  more  dlfflcult  In  the  future. 

(5)  The  need  for  a  breathing  space  in 
which  to  recoup  strength:  The  foreign 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  followed  a 
consistent  pattern  of  expansion  against  and 
encroachment  upon  neighboring  territories. 
The  expansionism  of  that  policy  does  not, 
of  course,  mean  that  the  Soviets  are  in- 
terested only  in  moving  slowly  outward  to 
absorb  contlngucus  territories.  Rather,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  on  many  occasions  at- 
tempted to  hurdle  the  immediate  defenees 
of  the  free  world  by  attempting  to  penetrate 
to  our  "sanctuary"  areas.  Guatemala  In 
1954  is  a  case  In  which  that  policy  failed. 
Cuba  Is  an  example  of  Its  success.  And  to- 
day, on  a  worldwide  basis,  the  Communists 
search  for  Inroads  of  vulnerability  to  exploit 
and  turn  to  their  own  purposes. 

It  seems  to  many  that  Communist  policy, 
while  primarily  expansionist.  Is  also  cyclical. 
Periods  of  aggression  are  followed  by  periods 
of  relaxed  tensions  while  gains  are  con- 
solidated or  weaknesses  are  repaired.  In  re- 
cent years  we  have,  at  the  hands  of  Khru- 
shchev, experienced  several  undulating  cur- 
rents of  alternate  tension  and  relaxation.  We 
know  that  this  Is  due  to  the  Communist 
selziu-e  of  initiative  in  the  creation  of  unrest 
and  disorder. 

But  Communist  dynamism,  when  met  with 
a  firm  resolve  and  steady  determination,  and 
when  confronted  with  an  array  of  power, 
pauses.    Almost  immediately,  new  ways  are 
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■ought  to  oontlatw  forward  momentum  by 
•voldlnc  the  niAjor  obstacle.  If  met  at  every 
jtincture  with  wmlentlng  and  meaningful 
oppoalUon.  Oooununlat  policy  baa  been  al- 
tered and  th«  forward  momentiun  haa  been 
halted. 

Bach  time  this  momentum  haa  been 
halted,  a  relazatton  of  tenalona  baa  followed. 
There  hare  bam  overtures  for  peace,  with 
special  emphasta  upon  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence." Thia  period,  known  to  Communlats 
aa  the  "peredyafaJca."  or  breathing  space,  baa 
afforded  a  maaanre  of  respite  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  regrouping  forces  and  reexamining 
strategy  and  tactics. 

Today  I  believe  we  are  entering  a  p)erlod  of 
relaxation  of  tanalon.  Khrufhchev,  troubled 
by  CTenta  at  home  and  within  the  Commu- 
nist camp,  and  apparently  having  failed  In 
his  attempt  to  keep  missiles  tn  Cuba  last 
fall,  sees  the  naad  to  exercise  the  tactical 
prerogative  of  the  breathing  space  He  does 
not,  I  am  sure,  view  the  breathing  space 
as  anything  mora  than  a  translstory  period 
to  be  discarded  as  soon  aa  it  Is  feasible  to  be- 
gin the  forward  pressure  once  again. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  Khrushchev  has 
finally  decided  to  work  for  a  stable.  Just,  and 
lasting  peace.  The  lessons  of  recent  history 
demonstrate  the  persistence  of  communism 
tn  lU  pursuit  of  goals  which  are  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  ours. 

The  question  at  issue  Is  one  of  weighing 
relative  risks.  Kaeh  Individual  makes  his 
assessment  on  the  basts  of  personal  philoso- 
phy, past  experience  and  current  knowledge 
This  accounts  for  the  wide  differences  of 
opinion  on  such  Issues  between  men  of  equal 
competence  and  dedication. 

Based  on  the  past  actions  of  the  Commu- 
nists when  they  make  a  sudden  aboutface. 
as  they  have  done  In  the  case  of  this  treaty 
the  provisions  of  which  they  have  rejected 
on  several  prevloiu  occasions,  it  would  seem 
that  they  wish  to  seek  some  advantage  over 
the  United  SUtaa. 

They  never  have  been  generous.  They 
always  have  acted  solely  in  their  own  In- 
terests to  reach  their  own  goal  of  domina- 
tion. Thus  we  should  go  slowly  m  the  direc- 
tion they  urge,  look  carefully  at  what  the 
treaty  will  or  could  do  to  our  national  secu- 
rity, and  deduce  aa  much  aa  we  can  of  the 
C(»nmunist  motives. 

They  may  Indasd  be  the  relatively  harm- 
less motives  and  Intents  which  we  hear  so 
readily  advanced  today  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Indeed,  the  Soviets  may  even 
want  a  treaty  to  Impress  the  Red  Chinese 
with  the  effeettveness  of  the  Soviet  course 
of  action.  Perhaps  suddenly  they  have  come 
to  fear  nuclear  hoiocaust  and  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  enough  to  convince  them- 
selves that  a  treaty  to  stop  most  nuclear 
testing  la  what  they  need  to  avoid  such  de- 
velopments. Perhaps  our  many  offers  of 
peace  and  friendship  have  convinced  them 
that  the  United  SUtes  is  not  a  threat  to 
them  after  all.  and  that  we  want  only  to  co- 
exist with  them,  each  In  his  separate  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  other  possi- 
ble motives.  They  could  hope  to  spread 
euphoria,  ocmplacency.  relaxaUon  and  wtsh- 
ful  thinking  within  the  United  States  and 
the  other  stronger  free  powers  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  free  world.  They  could  seek  to 
weaken  VB.  nuclear  weapon  research  and 
development  eap*hUltlas  by  undermining  the 
morale  of  our  weapon  laboratories,  thus  hop- 
ing to  Increase  their  obvious  lead  in  multl- 
megaton  nuclear  weapons  and  missile  en- 
gines, or  extend  theee  leads  in  other  nuclear 
weapon  areas.  Perhaps  they  tell  the  truth, 
aa  they  do  when  It  occasionally  suits  their 
purpose,  in  claiming  to  have  achieved  effec- 
tive defenses  against  all  missiles  launched 
against  them,  and  hope  to  block  any  equiv- 
alent developmenta  In  the  West.  Or  perhaps 
they  Intend  to  pvfc  muitlmegaton  nuclear 
weapons  into  orMt  axtd  deny  to  the  West  a 


capability  to  defend  against  them  or  to  shoot 
them  down. 

We  do  not  know  with  absolute  certainty 
their  capabilities  and  can  only  conjecture. 
However,  based  upon  our  experience  to  date 
and  upon  announced  Conrununlst  objectives 
It  would  seem  that  one  or  several  of  the  laat 
conjectures  Is  the  m.  pre  prob.'tble  reason  for 
their  sudden  reversal  to  accept  this  treaty 

If  this  Is  true,  then  the  crurlal  question 
Is  Can  the  Soviet  Indeed  achieve  such  rorIs 
by  means  of  this  treaty?  M.iybe  they  can. 
In  Important  resfjetts 

Previous  wltnes-ses  have  listed  many  sife- 
guards  as  beln?  neoeiwary  for  this  treaty  to 
be  acceptable  In  order  for  the  military  rl.slcs 
In  this  treaty  tn  be  brortitht  to  a  pR.s-  ihle 
level.  One  of  the  snferuartis  Is  that  our  nu- 
clear labora'r,rles  niu.'st  be  i>p<-rated  at  a  high 
rate  of  efflclency  To  keep  nuclear  I  ibor.i- 
tnrles  at  a  hl(?h  peak  of  cfflclpricy  l.s  not 
so  easy  under  the  cirrum.'^t,inir>a  of  this 
treaty,  and  there  H  greut  danger  that  we 
will  not  be  able  to  do  it. 

The  nticle.ir  scientists  who  are  ni  w  In  out 
laboratories  sind  who  have  been  with  the 
nuclear  pr'j?r,im  f'jr  fi>me  time  kn^w  why  It 
Is  so  very  lmt>ortant  for  them  to  contlmie 
enthu.«;lastlca]!y  on  nuclear  we,ip<inry  Many 
of  theee  scientists  wlil  stay  In  th»'lr  present 
Jobs,  but  laboratories  need  a  constant  In- 
flux of  enthu.slastlc.  brilliant  young  men  to 
retain  the  r  >mpetence  of  the  laboratories  It 
will  be  difficult  to  attract  this  very  much 
needed  type  of  ynung  scientist  to  develop  the 
new  competence  and  expertl.«e  If  there  Is 
doubt  In  their  minds  about  the  future  of 
their  lalxiratories  or  the  future  nf  their  own 
work  This  reluctance  to  accept  positions 
In  nuclear  laboratories  will  be  agirravated  If 
there  Is  a  general  feeling  among  our  scien- 
tists that  research  on  nuclear  weap<inry  is 
not  enthusiastically  supported  not  only  by 
the  US  Government,  but  al-vi  by  the  sc. en- 
title fraternity  It  Is  most  difficult,  for  ex- 
ample, to  ke«p  an  organlzatk>n  at  a  high 
peak  of  efnnency,  ready  to  act.  such  as  the 
organization  which  would  be  required  to  be 
ready  to  resume  atmospheric  tesiinjt  prompt- 
ly over  long  periods  of  time  of  Inaction  We 
had  this  difficulty  In  our  laboratories  after 
World  War  II,  and  we  had  slmUar  difficulties 
to  a  leiuH-r  extent  during  the  test  moratori- 
um. There  will  not.  of  course,  be  a  sudden 
decrease  In  laboratory  effectiveness — It  prob- 
ably will  slowly  deteriorate 

Unfortunately.  If  our  research  and  devel- 
opment capability  In  the  nuclear  sciences 
does  decline,  we  will  be  unable  to  resume 
atmospheric  testing  Instantly  when  the  oc- 
casion arises  In  addition,  we  may  not  have 
proper  new  weapons  to  test  Extrapolation 
can  go  only  so  far  without  test  There  can 
be  small  Improvements  based  on  nnnverl- 
fled  data,  but  It  la  not  usual  to  t>e  able  to 
make  large  Improvements 

It  has  been  said  that  where  the  treaty 
prohibits  testing  crucial  elements  of  our 
major  weapon  systems  we  can  compensate 
effectively  by  more  careful  design  and  greater 
numbers,  or  perhaps  by  testing  underground 
Specifically.  It  Is  said  that  the  many  existing 
unknowns  with  regard  to  the  vulnerability 
of  our  hardened  strategic  missile  sites  and 
the  vulnerability  of  reentry  bodies  to  neu- 
tron flux  can  be  so  compensated 

No  amount  of  careful  design  or  conserva- 
tism can  sut>8tltute  effectively  fur  the  ac- 
tual testing  of  complete  weapon  systems. 
Unanticipated  defects  or  failures  Invariably 
come  to  light  with  testing  There  Is  no  sub- 
stitute. While  testing  extensively  will  not 
eliminate  ail  possible  failures.  It  Is  essential 
to  eliminate  major  flaws,  and  the  Lssues  are 
crucial  to  our  national  safety 

An  automobile  design  Is  based  upon  many 
years  of  experience.  Even  so,  the  manufac- 
turers spend  vast  sums  on  extensive  testing 
of  each  new  model  And  still  mistakes  get 
Into  production  How  many  other  mistakes 
would  get  through  without  extensive  testing? 


Although  It  Is  true  that  many  factors, 
other  than  the  developmejit  of  the  warhead 
and  the  determination  of  weapons"  effects 
must  be  Improved  to  develop  an  ABM  sys- 
tem, an  ABM  cannot  be  made  effective  with- 
out these  two  elements  either  Warhead  de- 
sign and  knowledge  cannot  remain  static 
either,  and  these  elements  are  not  unim- 
portant 

If  the  Soviets  have  the  knowledge  t<j  de- 
vck)p  effective  ml-ssile  defenses,  then  a  great 
preponderance  In  numbers  on  our  side  will 
not  be  enough  s<jn'.eday  Antlmls.«lle  defense 
Is  crucial  We  cannot  afford  to  deempha-^lze 
Its  development,  short  of  real  Snowledge  that 
the   t,'nreat   no   longer  exists. 

Cij.Nci.rsioNs 

Secretary  Rusk,  In  testimony  U>  the  Sen- 
ate, stated.  "The  most  Important  thing 
about  the  treaty  Ls,  therefore,  what  It  may 
symtKjlize  and  what  new  paths  It  may  open." 

It  Is  crucial  that  we  understand  Just  what 
this  treaty  may  symbolize  If  It  Is  not  a 
realistic  symtwl  of  our  hopes  to  curb  the 
arms  race,  In  a  manner  which  is  consistent 
with  our  national  security,  then  we  would 
Justiriably  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  wls- 
d<  m  and  t.be  desirability  of  new  paths  which 
(n.iy  appear  to  be  open  as  a  result  of  the 
tre  ity. 

If  the  treaty  goes  Into  effect,  and  assuming 
that  the  S<:)vltt8  have  not  already  achieved 
enough  knowledge  for  them  to  develop  a 
wholly  new  system  of  nuclear  weajxins,  and 
If  Uie  safeguards  which  have  been  stated  to 
the  C  ingress  are  fully  c.irrled  out.  then,  for 
the  near  future,  our  rel.ktlve  nuclear  capa- 
bility will  not  have  been  reduced  to  any  ap- 
preciable degree  In  fact.  If  the  assurance 
th.it  we  will  carry  out  an  expanded  and  vig- 
orous underground  test  program  Is  realized, 
then  our  nuclear  te.st  activities  will  actually 
be  Increased:  for.  In  reference  to  Senator 
Jackson's  recent  speech,  such  a  program 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  restrictions 
which  have  been  pUced  up<in  our  past  rate 
of    testlni; 

Therefore,  at  best,  since  our  test  policy 
mu.st  be  bused  upon  Soviet  actions  which 
do  not  Justify  trust  In  the  Soviet  motives 
and  Intentions,  a  properly  safeguarded  treaty 
will  probably  not  result  in  a  significant  slow- 
ing down,  on  our  part,  of  attempts  to  develop 
new  nuclear  weapons  for  some  years  to  come. 
Nobody  knows  what  actions  the  Soviets  may 
elect  to  take,  should  the  treaty  go  Into  effect; 
but,  considering  the  manner  In  which  they 
exploited  the  past  test  moratorium.  It  Is 
highly  unlikely  that  their  efforts  will 
diminish 

Should  we  fall  to  maintain  the  safeguards 
which  have  been  stated  as  being  necessary  to 
keep  our  scientific  and  military  programs  at 
an  adequate  level,  then  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion can  develop.  If  the  Soviet  programs 
did  not  also  suffer  similar  degradations,  then 
a  serious  asymmetry  In  the  relative  nuclear 
capabilities  could  exist. 

However,  In  this  respect  It  will  be  most 
difficult  for  us  to  determine  what  progress 
the  Soviets  might  be  making  under  these 
ccmdltlons,  since  the  types  of  Information 
which  we  have  gathered  from  past  atmos- 
pheric tests  would  no  longer  be  available. 
Under  these  circumstances  It  would  seem 
that  the  treaty  may  serve  to  heighten,  rather 
than  reduce,  tensions  and  suspicions,  for  a 
growing  uncertainty  would  develop  as  to  how 
much  progress  the  Soviets  were  making. 

In  addition  to  these  broad  factors  of  doubt 
and  concern,  there  Is  the  problem  of  risks 
engendered  by  clandestine  tests  which  the 
Soviets  may  conduct.  For  reasons  such  as  I 
have  brought  out  In  my  statement,  I  am 
not  convinced  that  these  risks  are  necessarily 
small  We  may  enter  Into  this  treaty  with- 
out an  existing  cspablllty  to  monitor  space 
and  underwater  tests  and  with  but  a  limited 
ability  to  monitor  atmospheric  tests.  Every 
effort     should     be     made     to     Increase    our 
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monitoring  and  detection  capability  by  aU 
means  possible. 

With  respect  to  clandestine  testing  at  low- 
yield  levels,  which  can  be  conducted  In  the 
atmosphere  or  underwater,  the  rationale  of 
such  tests  seems  to  be  predicated,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  on  the  premise  that  the 
value  of  nuclear  tests  is  related  to  the  size 
of  the  yield.  The  low-yield  area  of  nuclear 
effects  testing  offers  considerable  gains.  On 
the  matter  of  clandestine  tests  I  do  not  con- 
cur In  the  opinion  that  such  tests  will  not 
have  a  significant  effect  upon  the  military 
balance. 

What  Is  lacking,  from  the  present  treaty  Is 
an  element  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
sistently refused  to  provide  over  the  entire 
course  of  our  disarmament  negotiations  with 
them.  I  refer  specifically  to  an  absence  of 
truly  meaningful  enforceability,  namely.  In- 
spection. 

Without  a  system  of  inspections  which 
makes  it  possible  to  enforce  realistically  the 
sincerity  of  stated  Intentions,  a  test  ban 
treaty  cannot  lead  to  the  results  which  are 
claimed  for  It.  The  current  treaty  Is,  In  es- 
sence, a  self-contradictory  document.  The 
discussions  about  the  treaty  Imply  a  mutual 
sincerity  of  purpose  and  yet  demand  that  we 
take  proper  safeguards  to  protect  against  a 
lack  of  sincerity. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  limited  treaty  which  has 
some  real  meaning,  then  both  sides  must 
have  knowledge  of  what  is  happening,  and 
that  means  we  must  have  some  limited  In- 
spection. The  effectlvenees  of  the  treaty  U 
significantly  weakened  since  there  is  no  defi- 
nite level  of  inspection  Incorporated  Into  the 
treaty. 

I  recognize  that  the  current  status  of  the 
treaty,  with  so  many  nations  having  already 
subscribed  to  It  and  the  h(^>eful  attitude 
which  has  been  thereby  stimulated  world- 
wide. Is  a  factor  which  cannot  be  Ignored 
when  ratification  Is  being  considered  by  the 
Senate.  The  decision  on  this  treaty  would  be 
much  easier  were  this  factor  not  Involved. 
If  requirements  of  national  security  required 
this  factor  to  be  overridden,  the  consequences 
would  not  Improve  our  worldwide  Image. 

President  Elsenhower  advanced  his  open 
skies  proposal  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was 
a  sober,  reasoned,  and  searching  probe  ot 
Soviet  Intentions.  It  was  summarily  re- 
jected and  Its  rejection  spelled  out  clearly 
that  the  Soviets  would  not  permit  verifica- 
tion by  both  sides  of  what  each  side  was 
actually  doing. 

If  the  current  intentions  of  the  Soviets 
are  different  from  those  of  a  decade  ago,  or 
different  from  those  reflected  In  Cuba  last 
fall,  the  relntroductlon  of  a  limited  version 
of  the  open  skies  proposal  may  be  In  order 
In  conjunction  with  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty.  President  Kennedy  suggested  that 
we  Incorporate  such  measures  into  our  treaty 
negotiations,  after  the  Soviets  broke  the 
moratorium  In  1961,  and  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  put  his  suggestion  Into  practice  be- 
fore we  commit  ourselves  to  such  a  vital 
course  of  action. 

If  there  is  a  sincerity  of  purpose  In  the 
Soviet  view  on  this  test  ban  treaty,  then 
verification  which  can  enforce  such  sincerity 
Is  In  order.  We  know  of  many  of  the  Soviet 
testing  sites  which  support  their  atmospheric 
tests,  and  they  certainly  know  all  of  ours. 
If  the  treaty  were  to  have  real  meaning, 
these  facilities  should  be  dismantled.  Our 
country  would  gladly  live  up  to  such  a  bar- 
gain, but  would  the  Soviets?  They  should, 
and  It  Is  along  such  lines,  in  a  treaty  which 
contained  the  Inspection  elements  to  check 
on  such  action,  that  I  would  concur. 

It  looks  as  If  this  treaty  will  be  ratified  In 
the  near  future.  I  have  grave  misgivings  aa 
to  whether  this  will  be  a  step  toward  peace 
or  a  step  toward  decreasing  the  sectuity  of 
the  United  States.  Many  witnesses  have 
listed  reservations  and  safeguards  which.  If 
fully  Implemented,  will  reduce  the  danger 
u>  the  United  States.     All  of  these  are  Im- 


portant and  If  I  may  be  i>emiltted  to  make 
one  recommendation  It  would  be  for  the 
Senate  not  only  to  asstire  itself  that  these 
reeervatlons  and  aafegxiards  are  carefully, 
clearly,  and  distinctly  spelled  out,  but  also 
that  the  safeguards  are  fully  Implemented 
and  continue  to  be  implemented  throughout 
the  life  of  this  treaty. 

Finally,  the  history  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
replete  with  broken  treaties,  lies,  and  perfidy 
even  when  dealing  with  other  Communist 
regimes.  They  have  never  been  trustworthy, 
even  aa  Allies,  and  no  confidence,  no  trust, 
no  faith  can  be  placed  in  their  word  or  in 
their  treaties. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  ON  THE 
COUNTY  LEVEL 

Mr.  MUSKTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  heartening  article  by 
Mitchell  Grordon,  which  appeared  in  the 
August  26. 1963  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  In  this  article,  entitled 
"Counties'  Comeback."  Mr.  Gordon  ex- 
amines various  recent  developments  on 
the  county  level  of  government  and  con- 
cludes that  the  counties  are  not  a.s  out- 
moded as  many  authorities  have  led  us 
to  believe. 

The  Increase  in  county  expenditures 
and  employees  and  the  increasing  tend- 
ency of  coimties  to  assume  new  and 
important  functions  F>oint  to  a  revitali- 
zation.  In  addition,  the  fact  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical areas,  as  defined  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Census,  fall  within  the  con- 
fines of  a  single  county,  provides  those 
in  these  areas  who  are  attempting  to 
cope  with  area-wide  problems  arising 
fnMn  urbanization  with  a  ready-made 
unit  of  government  through  which  to 
operate. 

Our  Federal  system  rests  on  the  propK)- 
sition  that  each  level  of  government 
must  assume  its  proper  share  of  govern- 
mental responsibilities.  In  this  respect, 
these  signs  of  strength  among  our  county 
governments  should  be  most  reassuring 
to  all  of  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  36,  1963) 

COUNTZXS'  COMKBACK — LOCAL  UNmS  EXPK- 
BIKNCZ  A  RKVIYAL  UNIXPECTED  BT  POLmCAL 
SCIKIfTISTS 

(By  Mitchell  Gordon) 

For  years  MUwaukee  area  motorists  have 
fought  through  thickening  traffic  to  reach  the 
city,  with  no  freeways  to  help  them.  The 
dty  and  19  neighboring  municipalities  agreed 
some  should  be  built.  But  they  disagreed 
on  routes  and  quarreled  over  who  should 
raise  how  much  of  the  tax  money  that  would 
be  needed. 

Then  residents  realised  they  had  a  central 
political  authority:  Milwaukee  County, 
which  takes  In  the  whole  area.  So  now  a 
county  expressway  commission  has  sched- 
uled for  1972  completion  a  $375  million  area- 
wide  freeway  system  financed  by  the  county 
property  tax. 

Tht  situation  typifies  a  growing  paradox 
In  UjS.  local  politics.  Like  Milwaukee,  many 
areas  today  are  troubled  by  urban  sprawl — 
that  Is,  the  spread  of  metropolitan  areas 
over  a  complex  of  cities  and  suburbs  with 
conunon  problems  but  divided  political  Juris- 
dictions. And  like  Milwaukee  many  areas 
are  tackling  this  ultramodern  problem,  not 
by  creating  the  new  form  of  government 
some  political  scientists  urge,  but  by  revital- 


izing an  ancient  institution — county  govern- 
ment, which  began  in  England  before  the 
reign  of  King  Canute  (1017-35). 

OBSOLZTX  TO  INDISPENSABIiB 

This  trend  surprises  some  of  the  political 
scientists,  "As  recently  as  5  years  ago  we 
were  referring  to  counties  as  'those  obso- 
lete units  of  government,"  "  recalls  L.  Laszio 
Ecker-Racz,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  an 
agency  created  by  Congress  to  promote  closer 
coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. The  sleepy  air  in  many  county 
courthouses  in  those  not-too-distant  days 
lent  weight  to  such  views.  Until  recently 
counties  for  the  most  part  confined  their 
activities  to  such  things  as  riuining  certain 
t;rpes  of  courts  BLnd  building  roads  in  areas 
outside  the  limits  of  any  municipality. 

Now,  however,  there's  a  growing  realiza- 
tion that  two-thirds  of  the  "standard  metro- 
politan areas"  defined  by  the  U.S.  Censvw 
Bviraau  lie  within  single-county  boundaries. 
In  many  of  these  areas,  county  officials  say, 
the  county  is  the  only  unit  of  government 
with  the  broad  tax  base  and  unused  debt 
authority  needed  to  organize  areawlde  serv- 
ices. 

More  important,  says  Bernard  Hillenbrand, 
executive  director  of  the  National  Association 
of  County  Officials,  in  most  of  these  areas 
"there's  Just  no  other  level  of  local  govern- 
ment with  the  geographic  Jurisdiction  to 
cope  with  metropolitan  problems,  especially 
the  costly  human  ones  like  health  and  wel- 
fare." 

TRASH,    AIR   POLLUTION    AND   HOSPrTALS 

So  some  metropolitan  counties  are  setting 
out  to  provide  services  their  cities  have 
failed  to  institute.  New  York's  Erie  County 
won  authority  from  the  last  session  of  the 
state  legislatiu-e  to  carry  away  the  area's 
trash  and  is  organizing  four  refuse  disposal 
districts  to  do  so.  EarUer  it  received  the 
legislature's  blessing  to  coordinate  sewage 
treatment  in  the  area  by  setting  up  sewage 
agencies  encompassing  aU  Its  municipalities. 
Erie's  1.2  million  citizens  populate  Buffalo, 
two  other  cities  and  25  towns. 

Milwaukee  County,  besides  building  free- 
ways, has  set  up  the  first  air  pollution  control 
department  in  Its  area.  Since  air  pollution 
control  usually  is  effective  only  on  an  area- 
wide  basis.  It  also  is  a  county  function  in 
Los  Angeles  and  several  other  areas. 

Other  counties  are  taking  over  services 
established  by  their  big  cities  and  extending 
their  benefits  to  all  metropoUtan  area  re- 
sidents. In  Ohio  Cuyahoga  County  recently 
took  over  the  Cleveland  City  Hospital  and 
changed  its  name  to  MetropoUtan  General 
Hospital.  Welfare  cases  throughout  the 
county  now  are  eligible  for  the  care  In  the 
hospital,  previously  restricted  to  residents 
of  Cleveland  or  other  cities  that  had  spe- 
cial  arrangements  with  the  hospital. 

Cities  now  have  begun  to  speed  this  trend 
by  voluntarUy — Indeed  eagerly — turning  over 
some  expensive  Jobs  to  their  counties.  De- 
troit currently  is  cutting  Wayne  County  In 
on  administration  of  its  health  department; 
a  new  county  health  chief  Is  to  be  hired 
who  also  will  head  the  city  health  depart- 
ment, with  55  percent  of  his  salary  paid  by 
the  city  and  46  percent  by  the  county.  Col- 
umbia, S.C.,  already  has  given  Richland 
County  Its  airport.  And  Las  Vegas  has 
dropped  Its  civil  defense  into  Clark  Coun- 
ty's lap. 

COIJNTT  SWALLOWS  CrTT 

In  Tennessee,  this  movement  now  Is  being 
carried  to  an  extreme.  Voters  of  the  city 
of  Nashville  and  siuTounding  Davidson  Coun- 
ty in  June  1962  decided  to  do  away  with  the 
city  government  altogether  and  turn  Its 
functions  over  to  a  renamed  NashvlUe-Davld- 
son  County.  Now  similar  charters  are  be- 
ing readied  for  submission  to  voters  In  three 
other     counties:     Shelby,     which     includes 
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Mcmptxla;  HMnntnn.  which  UkM  In  Chat- 
tonooca;  kod  Kbox.  which  >nrrimp«Mw 
KnozvlUe. 

It*!  not  certain  that  any  of  these  char- 
tan  win  be  approved.  Shelby  and  Knos 
Coiuitlee  have  eaeh  taken  one  preTloua  de- 
feat on  clt7-co«n«7  eonaoUdaUon  efforts,  and 
the  propoaal  to  eoneoltdate  NasbTllle  and 
Davidson  County  waa  voted  down  once  be- 
fore winning  approval  last  year.  It  appar- 
ently carried  tiM  eeeond  time  only  because 
Nashville's  efforts  to  annex  neighboring 
areas  frightened  eoborbanltee  into  thinking 
that  unleai  the  oonnty  swallowed  the  city 
the  city  would  swallow  them 

But  even  without  city-county  consoUda- 
tloQs,  the  new  fuaetlons  counties  are  assum- 
ing already  have  made  them  one  of  the  fast- 
est-grow^lng  feme  of  government  In  the 
country.  Lm«  October  OS.  counties  em- 
ployed 764.000  persona  full  time,  up  M  per- 
cent from  MC.000  10  years  earlier:  In  the 
aame  period  eUf  payrolls  grew  only  37  per- 
cent from  I.ITS^OOO  to  nearly  1.49«.0OO. 
County  azpendltaree  exceeded  97  4  billion  at 
Ut  count  In  Beeal  IMl,  an  Increase  of  76 
percent  In  7  fears,  and  many  authorities 
think  the  eUmb  has  ooly  started. 

To  finance  theee  expenditures,  county  gov- 
•mments  are  paehlng  their  hands  deeper 
into  the  tazpayera'  wallets  to  fumble  along 
with  city.  State,  and  FWleral  fingers  already 
there.  In  the  paet,  counties  usually  have 
raised  their  revenue  exclusively  from  prop- 
erty taxes.  But  now  many  are  looking  for 
new  sourcee  of  funds  to  pay  for  their  ex- 
panding actlvltlee. 

Businessmen  and  professional  people  In 
Virginia,  who  pay  State  license  Uxes.  may 
soon  be  hit  for  a  second  license  tax  by  thelr 
eountlse;  the  LeagtM  of  Virginia  Counties 
has  asked  for  the  neceesary  autnorlty  and  a 
gubematcrlal  owimlsslon  Is  studying  the  re- 
quest. ▲  few  yeare  ago  Virginia  counties 
won  the  rl^t  to  tmpoee  auto  license  fees,  so 
Virginia  cars  now  earry  two  license  tags :  The 
usual  State  plate  and  a  two-Inch  metal  strip 
the  county  tacka  on  top  of  It.  Marylanders. 
who  already  pny  State  salee  and  Income  taxes. 
would  be  ilspped  with  county  sales  and  In- 
come taxes  too  wnrtei  a  recommendation  of 
a  cotzuniealon  appointed  by  C3ovemor  Tawea. 
The  Oovemor  le  eapeeted  to  endorse  the  Idea 
before  the  nest  eeeslnii  of  the  legislature. 

Statea  are  pUgia^  a  key  role  In  the  growth 
ot  county  govemmsnts.  Though  VlrglnU 
colonlsU  eetshllahed  the  first  American 
coimtles  before  there  were  any  States,  coun- 
ties today  legally  are  creaturea  of  their  States. 
They  have  only  what  taxing  and  other  pow- 
ers the  Statee  give  them. 

However  some  States,  recognizing  the 
growing  Importance  of  county  government, 
have  adopted  "home  rule"  legislation  allow- 
ing coimtles  to  do  anything  not  specifically 
forbidden  by  their  charters.  California 
passed  the  first  suclx  law  In  1911  and  similar 
statutes  are  now  In  the  books  in  14  States: 
6.  Including  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  have 
adopted  these  laws  since  1968.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  County  Officials  calcu- 
lates In  addition  that  44  States  cxirrently 
have  some  kind  of  legislation  In  the  works 
to  give  countlee  added  powers. 

axnub  aTnuuNca,  too 

Whether  aided  by  such  laws,  or  Inspired 
by  the  example  of  their  metropoUUn  breth- 
ren, even  soom  sntaU-town  and  rural  coun- 
Ues  are  taking  on  new  Jobs  these  days.  In 
Louisiana,  street  widths  in  sotne  unincorpo- 
rated segments  of  St.  Mary  Parish,  which  cor- 
responds to  a  oonnty  elsewhere,  have  been 
fixed  by  newly  cnoted  planning  boards  at 
60  feet;  before  there  were  no  minimums  and 
some  streets  ware  only  30  feet  wide.  "Street 
widths  were  no  problem  when  the  area  was 
rural  but  we  befan  to  get  choked  up  as  the 
(housing)  subdtvlBlOBs  came  In,"  says  Peter 
J.  Ouarlsco.  1  of  10  "poUce  Jurors  •  who  run 
tbe  SO.ooo-populataen  parish. 

In  North  Cerollan.  rural  dwellers  now  en- 
Joy  added  fire  proteotton  from  staUons  and 
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apparat\is  purchased  for  them  by  county 
governments.  Kur&l  fire  departments  there. 
which  still  must  rely  on  volunteer  help  for 
their  manpower,  previously  were  dependent 
on  voluntary  oontrlbuUons  for  eUtlons  and 
equipment,  too. 

Not  all  counties  are  being  showered  with 
added  duties,  though  About  haif  the  Na- 
Uons  3.000-odd  counties  lost  population 
In  the  decade  to  I960.  And  populous  Con- 
necticut in  1960  took  over  most  functions 
from  Its  counties,  leaving  only  a  sheriffs 
once  In  each.  Rhtxle  Islar.d.  however,  1« 
the  only  State  with  no  county  government 
at  all. 

There  are  some  other  forces  working 
against  expansion  of  county  goveriimenU. 
Though  counties  are  taking  over  many  func- 
tions from  cities,  some  of  the  larger  coun- 
Ues  now  are  beginning  to  resist  elToru  by 
their  cities  to  saddle  them  with  additional. 
exjienslve,  and   politically  unrewarding  Jobs! 

WHO     WANTS     A     JAIL' 

Los  Angeles  County  for  years  h<iB  been 
resisting  efforts  by  the  city  of  L.-.8  Angeles 
to  get  the  county  to  take  over  o[)eratlun  of 
the  city  Jails  And  Cuyahofm  County  now 
Is  saying  no  thanks  to  an  uttempt  by  Cleve- 
land to  give  It   the  city  roo 

In  some  SUtes,  annexation  laws  permit 
cities  to  puih  out  their  boundaries  to  t^ke 
In  neighboring  territory,  and  .some  cities  have 
been  coordlnatlrig  their  met.'n^.xilitan  axe.is 
that  way,  with  no  help  from  the  county 
Mr  Hillenbrand  of  the  National  Association 
of  County  Offlcials  men'lorvs  Houston,  Phoe- 
nix, and  Oklahoma  City  as  examples. 

And  some  metrop<Tliian  areas  are  so  big 
they  defy  coordination  by  county  govern- 
ment New  York  is  an  extreme  example:  the 
city  Itself  encompasses  five  counties  and  the 
surrounding  metropolitan  area  not  only 
■P'^wls  over  many  more  counties  but  crosses 
tbe  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  State  lines 

However.  In  some  areas  counties  are  now 
banding  together  to  Uckle  problems  ti>o  big 
for  any  one  to  solve  A  four-county  water 
commission  In  upstate  New  York  is  at  work 
on  areawlde  effjrts  In  the  fields  of  water 
pollution  control,  water  supply  for  trrlgntlon 
and  for  remote  Industrial  areas,  flood  control 
and  recreation.  And  San  Prandsco's  recently 
authorised  billion -dollar  transit  system  Is 
being  financed  by  three  counties:  Alameda. 
Contra  Costa,  and  the  city-county  of  San 
Francisco  Itself. 


FREEDOM   OP   THE   TNDIVIDUAI.    IN 
CONTEMPORARY  SOCIETY 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  a  thoucht- 
provoklng  article  appeared  In  the  March 
30,  1963.  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  by  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rlckover.  En- 
titled "The  Decline  of  the  Individual," 
Admiral  Rlckover  expounds  the  historic 
thesis  that  Individual  autonomy  is  the 
bedrock  of  American  democracy.  He 
goes  on  to  assert  that  in  recent  years  liie 
freedom  and  ditrnity  of  the  individiiai 
have  diminished  thereby  making  our 
whole  society  less  free. 

Our  threats  to  Individual  freedom  are 
dted  by  the  author.  Among  these  are 
the  fact  that  the  concept  of  Individual 
responsibility  has  been  replaced  by  the 
theory  that  man  is  shaped  not  by  him- 
self but  by  his  socioeconomic  environ- 
ment. 

Admiral  Rlckover  Is.  himself,  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  creative  Individ- 
ual. Professionally,  he  is  responsible  for 
the  pioneering  of  the  nuclear  submarine. 
Yet  he  la  also  a  recognized  expert  on 
educational  theory.  Here  he  demon- 
strates his  deep  concern  for  the  bases  of 
democratic  society.    If  we  had  more  men 


like  Admiral  Rlckover  the  problems 
about  which  he  writes  would  not  be  so 
pressing. 

I  believe  that  this  article  will  provide 
food  for  thought  for  all  who  read  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Decline  or  the  Individual 
(By  Vice  Adm.  H.  O.  Rlckover) 
In  recent  years  a  sense  of  uneasiness  has 
crept  upon  the  American  people.  We  have 
lix-^t  some  of  our  exuberance,  some  of  our 
faith  In  ourselves.  Many  of  us  are  distiu-bed 
by  the  loss  of  gixxi  things  we  cherUh  as 
peculiarly  American  and  by  the  Intrusion  of 
dlaUistefui  things  we  never  expected  would 
Invade  our  way  of  life.  These  changes  have 
been  many  and  various,  but  they  all  have 
a  common  root:  They  stem  from  factors 
which  have  conspired  to  diminish  the  free- 
dom and  dignity  of  tlie  Individual. 

These  human  values  are  essential  In  a 
democracy;  anything  that  threatens  them 
makes  our  whole  s(X-lety  a  little  leas  free, 
our  Nation  a  lltUe  less  strong.  The  basic 
tenet  of  democracy  u  respect  for  the  equal 
mor.il  worth  of  all  human  beings  and  the 
equal  freedom  of  all  men  to  shape  their 
lUee  as  they  see  tit.  provided  only  that  they 
tiarm  no  one  and  violate  no  law  Only  the 
self-determining.  Independent  citizen  can 
m.ike  a  success  of  self-government. 

Vet  Uiese  same  values  can  be  neither 
creuted  nor  preserved  without  continuous 
effort,  and  that  effort  must  come  from  the 
people-  -or  rather  from  the  Individual  dtl- 
«en  Self-government  will  not  produce  a 
good  society  unless  enough  citizens  feel  an 
IdentlftcaUon  with  the  fate  of  the  NaUon. 
Hepeailng  patriotic  cliches  Is  not  enough. 

Even  were  It  conceivable  that  we  might 
prefer  things  to  freedom — perhaps  self-in- 
dulgence or  social  Irresponsibility  or  political 
apathy— the  perU  In  which  our  country  finds 
Itself  today  forbids  such  folly.  In  Its  strug- 
gle with  communism,  democracy  cannot  af- 
ford to  forgo  a  single  one  of  the  advanuges 
Irherent  In  a  free  society:  the  mutual  trust 
that  fiourlshes  In  freedom,  the  release  of 
human  Initiative  and  energy,  the  pragma- 
tism and  tolerance  that  prevent  enslavement 
to  dogmatic  Ideology— these  are  what  give 
democracy  fiexlblUty   and  strength. 

Our  Nation  was  launched  with  a  system  of 
government  containing  numerous  safeguards 
to  protect  Individual  liberties.  Careful 
reading  of  the  DeclaraUon  of  Independence 
shows  that  our  society  plvou  on  the  free 
cltlaen.  Observe  the  order  of  precedence: 
F*lr8t  there  Is  the  statement  that  all  men  are 
born  equally  endowed  with  "unalienable 
rights."  and  some  of  these  are  listed:  then 
the  Declaration  notes  that  governments  "are 
Instituted  among  men"  to  "secure"  these 
rights,  and  finally  It  U  stated  that  Govern- 
ment derives  Its  "Just  powers"  from  the 
governed.  Clearly  the  Founding  Fathers 
wanted  to  make  certain  that  Americans 
never  would  be  ruled  by  anyone  who  had  not 
received    their    express    mandate. 

Over  the  years,  however,  and  especially 
since  the  coming  of  the  Industrial  and  later 
the  scientific  revolution,  radical  changes 
have  occurred  In  our  way  of  life,  some  of 
them  Inimical  to  the  free  Individual  In 
whiMn  our  society  Is  grounded. 

The  first  major  threat  to  Individual  free- 
dom lies  in  the  replacement  of  what  sociolo- 
gists call  the  Protestant  ethic,  which  pre- 
vailed In  this  country  until  the  turn  of  the 
century,  by  a  new  so-called  Freudian  sthlc. 
Put  In  aimple  terms,  the  Protestant  and 
Freudian  ethics  stand  for  two  opposite  con- 
cepts of  man.  The  first  sees  him  shaping 
his  own  destiny,  being   governed  by  stand- 
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ftrds  he  sets  himself  and  by  his  own  con- 
science, therefore  responsible  for  his  own 
acts.  It  U  the  spiritual  foundation  of  de- 
mocracy. The  second  sees  man  ruled  by  im- 
consclous  drlvee  and  external  pressures, 
hence  not  really  reeponslble  for  his  acts. 
His  life  Is  shaped  not  by  himself  but  by  his 
socioeconomic  environment;  If  he  becomes  a 
failure  or  a  criminal,  not  he  but  society  is 
t<.i  blame. 

American  egalltarlanlstn  reinforces  this 
caricature  of  Freud's  concepts.  Mediocrity 
excuses  Itself  as  the  normal  and  healthy 
state  of  mankind.  The  uncommon  man  who 
excels  thus  becomes  a  sort  of  unnatural 
freak.  Conformity  to  the  environment  In 
which  one  happens  to  find  oneself  becomes 
the  safe  and  approved  aim.  That  this 
shrivels  individual  autonomy  Is  a  fact  not 
always  Immediately  perceived. 

The  process  starts  with  the  "progressive" 
school  and  the  permissive  home.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  self-expression  rather  than  on 
self-dUclpilne;  or  group  adjustment  rather 
than  on  development  of  the  Individual's  In- 
nate capacities;  on  gaining  popularity  with 
the  "peer"  group  rather  than  on  becoming 
an  Independent,  self -determining  adult  hu- 
man being.  The  educationists'  avowed  In- 
tent to  use  the  school  for  leveling  out  human 
differences  strikes  me  as  an  assault  on  the 
child's  basic  humanity.  Unlike  animals  who 
are  equipped  only  for  the  one  kind  of  life 
proper  to  their  species — peer  group,  If  you 
like — man  is  infinitely  diverse  In  talents 
and  Interests.  The  higher  the  cultural  level, 
the  greater  this  diversity;  passive  adjust- 
ment to  a  group  belongs  to  a  more  primitive 
age  of  man. 

Group  conditioning  In  the  school  makes 
Itself  felt  In  adult  life.  Increasingly,  Ameri- 
cans seek  comfort  and  security  through  be- 
longing to  a  particular  segment  of  society. 
People  huddle  together  In  communities  pop- 
ulated exclusively  by  members  of  some  one 
segment  and  pattern  their  personal  behavior 
on  group  standards.  What  Is  particularly 
disturbing  is  the  resentment  that  tends  to 
be  generated  In  these  cloeed  groups  against 
anyone  who  thinks  Independently  and  who 
must  therefore  at  times  differ  from  approved 
"group  thought." 

All  new  Ideas  begin  In  a  nonconforming 
mind  that  questions  some  tenet  of  the  "con- 
ventional wisdom."  All  improvements  origi- 
nate In  a  critical  mind  that  mistrusts  the 
"Image"  projected  by  some  powerful  orga- 
nism. The  Innovator  of  Ideas  and  the  social 
critic  are  essential  to  a  free  eoclety;  they 
are  what  make  the  society  free. 

In  a  democracy  there  Is  need  for  "crltlce 
by  profession" — commentators,  columnists, 
etc  whose  "beat"  U  the  whole  of  the  social 
scene — but  there  Is  also  need  of  "lay  crltlce" 
who  look  upon  discovery  and  publication  of 
truth  as  part  Of  their  civil  responsibility. 
The  critic  who  makes  himself  an  expert  on 
some  particular  subject,  so  that  he  may 
offer  the  people  information  not  otherwise 
available,  ought  surely  to  be  able  to  count 
tbe  people  on  his  side.  But.  all  too  often, 
habits  of  conformity  and  mistrust  of  Icon- 
oclasts lead  the  public  to  take  a  neutral  po- 
sition, as  If  they  were  Judging  a  proceeding 
In  a  court  of  law. 

It  Is  a  sad  comment  on  the  decline  of  indi- 
vidualism In  America  that  the  critic  has  no 
friend  at  court.  He  la  tagged  "controversial,'' 
the  worst  that  can  happen  to  anyone  in  a 
conformist  society. 

The  "controversial"  tag  makes  him,  by 
definition,  a  "fiawed"  personality,  not  group- 
adjusted,  one-sided,  Ul-lnformed.  frustrated, 
and  motivated  by  Ul  will.  Epithets  may 
therefore  be  thrown  at  him  with  Impunity: 
he  may  be  misquoted  and  mlsrepreeented. 
and  what  be  says  may  be  oontemptuoiisly 
(ILsmlssed  as  requiring  no  refutation  what- 
ever. 

A  second  major  threat  to  individual  free- 
dom comes  from  the  Impact  of  technology. 
The  utilization  of  science  for  practical  pur- 


has  such  enormous  potential  for  the 
good  or  evil  of  man  and  society  that  oiu- 
attltude  toward  it  requires  careful  rethink- 
ing. 'We  have  here  a  complex  problem  that 
eniia  for  a  higher  order  of  Intelligence  than 
has  so  far  been  applied.  Up  to  now  we  liave 
left  technological  matters  almost  entirely 
to  the  management  of  practical  men.  I  sub- 
mit, however,  that  the  practical  approach  to 
a  new  scientific  discovery  is  short-range  and 
private;  It  Is  concerned  with  ways  to  put  a 
discovery  to  use  In  the  most  economical  and 
etBclent  manner.  The  scholarly  approach  Is 
long-range  and  public;  It  looks  to  the  effects 
which  the  use  of  a  new  discovery  may  have 
on  people  in  general,  on  the  Nation,  perhaps 
on  the  world,  and  It  considers  the  future 
as  well  as  the  present. 

As  an  engineer  I  have  a  healthy  respect 
for  the  categorical  Imperatives  of  nature, 
Imperatives  constantly  being  disregarded  for 
the  sake  of  short-range  benefits.  I  feel 
strongly  that  technology  must  not  be  raised 
to  the  status  of  an  end  in  Itself,  but  must  al- 
ways remain  a  means  to  an  end,  the  end  be- 
ing the  welfare  of  human  beings  and  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  In  determining  whether 
a  given  technology  conforms  to  this  objec- 
tive, we  need  the  help  of  both  practical  and 
scholarly  experts.  But  the  final  decision 
mtjst  rest  with  the  American  people. 

It  disturbs  me  that  we  allow  ourselves 
to  be  pressured  by  purveyors  of  technology 
into  permitting  so-called  technical  progress 
to  alter  our  lives  without  attempting  to  con- 
trol this  development — almost  as  if  tech- 
nology were  an  Irrepressible  force  of  nature 
to  which  we  must  meekly  submit.  If  we  but 
paused  to  reflect  before  acting,  we  should 
note  that  much  which  Is  hailed  as  progress 
contributes  little  or  nothing  to  human 
happiness.  Everything  new  is  not  eo  ipso 
good  and  everything  old  Inferior. 

Technology  does  not  automatically  render 
obsolete  the  principles  we  found  good  in  the 
past;  they  belong  to  a  different  order  of 
things.  Technology  is  not  concerned  with 
them.  Principles  have  to  do  with  the  way  we 
ipftryinti  our  inner  resources,  discipline  our 
actions  and  respond  to  the  promptings  of 
our  conscience;  with  the  ordering  of  our 
personal  lives  and  of  our  relations  with  fellow 
cltlaens,  both  in  private  and  in  public  life. 
Iliey  apply  to  human  beings. 

Technology,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with 
material  things.  Technology  can  enlarge  our 
powers  of  mind  and  body.  With  It  we  can 
Improve  health,  produce  material  abundance, 
leisure  and  coinfort,  circle  the  earth  with 
instant  conununicatlons,  eto.  But  tech- 
nology does  not  dictate  either  the  manner 
in  which  we  put  It  to  use  or  the  specific 
benefits  which  we  want  to  derive  from  tising 
It. 

I  suggest  we  reject  the  notion  that  man 
Lb  no  longer  master  of  his  own  and  of  his 
society's  destiny.  Let  us  put  man  back  In 
the  oenter  of  the  stage  and  do  some  hard 
thinking  about  the  kind  of  life  that  tech- 
nology Is  currently  creating  for  us.  Only 
now,  for  example,  are  we  beginning  to  realize 
that  careless  use  of  dangerous  pesticides 
and  weed  killers  may  poison  soil,  vegetation, 
animals  and  humans.  And  It  took  the  tragic 
caae  of  the  European  thalidomide  babies  to 
dramatize  the  fatal  consequences  that  may 
result  from  the  hasty  use  of  Inadequately 
tested  drugs. 

A  third  threat  to  Individual  freedom  has 
been  the  tremendous  Increase  in  the  coun- 
tryi  population,  with  all  the  attendant 
changes  that  this  has  brought.  From  1800 
to  1860  our  population  almost  quintupled; 
from  1880  to  1000  Is  tripled;  from  1900  to 
1960  It  doubled.  Natural  Increase  liad  as 
much  to  do  with  this  growth  as  immigration. 
Since  World  War  U  the  growth  rate  has  ac- 
celerated eo  much  that  when  the  time  c<Mnes 
to  celebrate  our  bicentenary  each  citizen  will 
have  only  about  1  percent  of  the  voting  power 
which  individual  Americans  had  in  our  first 


national  election.  A  healthy  Infant  born  on 
that  day  can  expect  within  his  lifetime  to  see 
our  population  soar  close  to  the  billion 
mark — unless,  of  course,  we  ponder  the  con- 
sequences to  the  q\iallty  of  American  life 
and  reverse  the  trend. 

Space  of  Itself  bestows  freedom  and  dig- 
nity; It  gives  man  elbowroom  and  a  chance 
to  find  peace  and  quiet  and  privacy.  'When 
men  are  scarce  each  individual  becomes  Im- 
portant. Today  7  out  of  10  Americans  live 
in  crowded  cities,  suburbs,  and  other  turban 
areas,  and  the  country  as  a  whole  Is  more 
populous  per  square  mile  than  waa  Europe 
at  the  time  of  our  revolution.  It  is  hard  to 
find  quiet  and  privacy  and  a  spot  of  un- 
spoiled nature  within  reach  of  home.  Man- 
made  ugliness  presses  on  the  human  spirit, 
and  there  Is  no  place  for  our  children  to 
play  in  safety. 

As  long  as  a  wilderness  had  to  be  subdued 
there  was  work  In  abundance,  work  of  a  kind 
that  ordinary  men  with  willing  hearts  and 
hands  covQd  do,  vitally  needed  work  that  be- 
stowed dignity  on  the  workman.  We  were  a 
country  of  Independent  farmers,  artisans, 
and  merchants  In  those  days.  Now  9  out 
of  10  Americans  work  for  others,  many  for 
giant  organizations  where  they  have  little 
opportunity  to  feel  Individually  Important. 
Today,  moreover,  our  society  Is  plagued  with 
endemic  unemployment,  a  condition  under 
which  It  Is  difficult  to  hold  fast  to  a  sense 
of  human  worth.  The  loss  falls  most  heavily 
on  those — and,  alas,  there  are  all  too  many — 
who  lack  the  skill  and  education  for  which 
there  Is  demand  in  a  complex  modern 
society.  In  the  i»«t.  America  offered  unique 
opportunities  for  social  advancement  to 
average  men  with  average  competence;  to- 
day thU  is  less  and  less  true.  America  once 
offered  steady  employment  even  to  nien  of 
below-average  ability,  but  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  them  have  contracted  drastically. 
Ours  Is  still  a  land  of  opportunity,  but  In- 
creasingly so  only  for  the  highly  skilled  and 
educated. 

With  the  disappearance  of  prelndustrlal, 
rural  America  we  lost  a  way  of  life  that  was 
congenial  to  Individual  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. Life  was  simple.  Ordinary  men  could 
understand  the  world  they  lived  In;  they 
could  manage  their  affairs  without  much 
trouble;  they  could  reach  Independent  de- 
cisions on  public  issues  that  concerned  them 
as  citizens  of  a  democracy.  The  individual 
Is  diminished  when  he  cannot  comprehend 
the  problems  besetting  his  nation.  I  my- 
self think  that  if  we  had  a  first-rate  school 
system,  stressing  basic  education  In  the 
liberal  arts,  many  more  Americans  than  now 
would  understand  and  express  their  views 
on  public  issues. 

Serious  as  Is  the  loss  of  these  natural  ad- 
vantages, however,  it  need  not  be  fatal  to 
Individual  freedom  or  to  preservation  of  a 
free  society.  Many  of  the  most  civilized 
modem  European  countries  never  had  these 
advantages,  yet  they  were  able  to  evolve 
out  of  feudalism  and  capitalist  monarchy 
into  democratic  nations  where  Individual 
freedom  is  at  least  as  well  protected  as 
here— end  In  some  cases  better  protected. 
What  we  need  Is  a  new  perspective;  a  recog- 
nition that  we  must  now  take  positive  ac- 
tion to  create  "artificially"  the  climate  In 
which  the  autonomous  individual  and  the 
free  society  can  prosj)er. 

A  fourth  major  threat  to  individual  free- 
dom Is  the  rise  of  giant  organizations  which 
Interpose  themselves  between  the  citizen  and 
his  government.  When  the  Nation  was 
founded  we  did  not  even  have  political  par- 
ties, and  there  were  only  seven  cooomercial 
corporations  in  all  the  colonies.  We  had  no 
labor  unions,  no  vocational  or  profeeslonal 
associations,  no  special -Interest  groups  or 
huge  government  bureaucraclee.  The  citi- 
zen faced  his  government  directly — ^whether 
local.    State,    or    Federal.    With    his    fellow 
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eltlzena  he  ahand  control  over  bu  govern- 
ment on  a  baflla  of  oomplet*  equality. 

Today  tb«  etUam't  wishes  msy  b«  thwarted 
If  they  oonfltet  with  the  interests  of  power- 
ful organlaatkms  able  to  bring  their  Im- 
mense resouroaa  to  bear  on  govemmant. 
Uany  organlaattona.  such  as  labor  unions  and 
even  woman'a  eluba.  have  been  successful  In 
preventing  fovammental  action  they  con- 
sider harmXiU  to  tll^r  InteresU.  or  in  obtain- 
ing apeclal  gortnunant  beneflu  and  privl- 
'">*■  not  mwhaafed  ordinary  citizens. 
When  aoclaty  la  dominated  by  powerful  or- 
ganlxatlona  tba  autonomy  of  the  individual 
Is  dlmlnlshad. 

Of  course,  tba  right  to  associate  with 
others  for  the  purpoee  of  engaging  in  Joint 
enterprlaas  la  Itaalf  an  Important  part  of  indi- 
vidual fraadotn.  In  a  huge,  populous,  tech- 
nically advanead  country  such  as  ours  both 
private  and  pubUe  organizations  are  Indls- 
penaable.  Baarmoua  good  Oows  from  them. 
Many  organ littona.  furthermore,  are  ex- 
clusively oonoamad  with  serving  their  mem- 
bers and  do  not  aaek  to  influence  anyone; 
others  are  amaU  and  therefore  a  threat  to 
no  one;  not  a  law  are  big  and  powerful  but 
exemplary  la  bahavlor  and  performance. 
Theae  do  not  eoneem  us  here.  What  does 
ooncam  us  la  tha  threat  to  Individual  free- 
dom poaad  by  hug*  power  complexes  which 
dominate  our  Uvea  but  over  which  we  are 
not  able  to  aaardae  control.  Among  these 
are  both  public  aad  private  organizations. 

LATge  Oovamaant  bureaucracies  are  as  in- 
dispensable to  modem  society  as  are  large 
private  orgaalaatlons.  Many  government 
taaks  have  to  be  entrusted  to  special  agen- 
cies set  up  for  thto  purpoee.  Yet.  although 
tbey  are  a  part  of  government,  the  citizen's 
Influence  on  tbaaa  la  not  as  effective  as  it  Is 
on  the  elected  te»nclMa  of  government;  nor 
are  the  men  who  nin  theae  bureaucracies  as 
acceaalble  to  ettlaena  who  have  legitimate 
bnslneea  with  them  as  are  elected  govern- 
ment  officiala. 

Many  large  nongovernmental  organlzatlotts 
also  tend  to  mlauae  their  power  In  relations 
with    the   pubUe   and    the    govenunent.    as 
when  they  seek  to  hold  up  necessary  legis- 
lation favored  by  the  electorate  or  win  spe- 
cial favors  aa  a  raault  of  past  pollUcai  sup- 
port— or  throufflk  tba  threat  of  future  retali- 
ation at  the  poUa.     In  some  cases,  moreover, 
theee   organlaattona   develop    an    autocratic 
structitfe  whleh  dtmlnlahee  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  empioyaaa  or  members,  either  by 
needleealy    dreumaerlblng    their    worUng — 
and  occaalonaUy  even  their  private — lives,  or 
by  failing  to  be  r«q>oiialve  to  their  best  In- 
tereata.     Often  tlioaa  "faulta  of  bigness."  as 
one  might  call  tbain.  are  not  eaaentlal  to  tha 
purpoeea  of  the  organization  or  even  relevant 
to  their  speellle  taaka.    Once  we  recognize 
what  makea  large  organization  a  danger  to 
freedom,  we  can  deal  with  the  problem  with- 
out  Interfering  with  their   lawful   pursulU. 
In   fact,  protection   of  individual  freedoms 
will  benefit  any  boneet  organization,  since 
It  releaaea  prlrate  InltlaUve.  one  of  the  great 
powers  for  good  Inherent  in  a  free  society. 

Organiaatlona  act  through  men.  In  our 
country  they  act  through  a  specUl  category 
of  career  men.  called  managers  or  adminis- 
trators. The  lath-eentury  French  states- 
man Mlrabeau  once  remarked  that  "to  ad- 
minister la  to  rule."  One  might  expand  this 
to  say  that  administration  Is  a  type  of  au- 
thoritarian rule  with  no  constituency  and  no 
direct  popular  mandate.  As  such  it  is  an 
anomaly  In  a  democratic  society. 

In  nearly  all  oar  large  organizaUons  ad- 
ministration Btanda  apart  and  above  produc- 
tion. The  men  wtao  do  the  real  work  of  the 
organlzaUon  are  placed  below  the  adminis- 
trators who  rale  tbem.  Administrators  may 
or  may  not  hare  eompetence  In  the  organiza- 
tion's special  field  of  work;  often  they  do. 
UnhappUy  they  often  do  not.  Take  educa- 
tion: Clearly  tba  taaebers  do  all  the  produc- 
Uve  work,  but  It  la  not  they  who  manage  the 
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vast  educational  enterprise  in  this  country. 
Teachers  are  bossed  by  administrators  wbo 
quite  frequenUy  have  not  been  trained  In 
teaching  but  only  in  management  of  house- 
keeping, personnel,  and  public -relations 
chores. 

The  larger  an  organization,  the  more  pow- 
erful are  the  managers  or  administrators. 
Their  aource  of  power  comes  from  being  In 
charge  of  housekeeping  matters,  hence  of 
the  purse  and  so  In  turn  of  personnel  assign- 
ment and  promoUon  As  with  all  rulers,  the 
larger  the  realm,  the  more  ImporUnt  and 
better  paid  are  Its  administrators  This 
makes  them  empire  builders  It  also  ac- 
counts for  a  tendency  to  authoritarianism. 
Orders  flow  downward  freely,  but  suggestions 
rarely  rise  upward  In  the  hierarchy  This  Is 
probably  more  true  of  public  than  of  private 
organizations 

Nevertheless  the  Individual  who  must  work 
In  a  large  organization,  whether  private  or 
public,  meets  condlUons  of  Inequality  not 
found  elsewhere  in  our  democratic  society 
Nor  Is  this  inequality  necessarily  a  result 
of  unequal  human  qualities.  It  comes  t)ecause 
one  party  has  behind  him  the  p<jwer  of  the 
organization  and  u.ses  It  to  prevail  over  the 
other.  This  reminds  one  uncomfortably  of 
the  special  rights  and  privileges  which  once 
were  enjoyed  by  men  for  no  other  reason  than 
membership  in  a  higher  estate — as  when 
society  was  divided  Into  the  nobility  the 
clergy  and  the  third  estate 

There  Is  yet  another  way  In  which  large 
organleatlons  tend  to  diminish  the  freedom 
of  the  Individual  The  Pounding  Fathers 
sought  to  secure  the  •unalienable  rights'  of 
man  by  associating  the  cltljsen  with  the  busi- 
ness of  governing;  that  Is.  by  making  the 
consent  of  the  people  Indispensable  to  the 
functioning  of  government  In  order  to 
exercise  his  public  functions  a  citizen  must 
be  free  to  make  up  his  own  mind  on  any 
public  Issue,  to  speak  out  and  to  solicit  the 
approval  of  his  fellow  clUzens;  In  other 
words,  to  l>e  active  politically 

Freedom  In  private  life  Is  Important,  for 
the  citizen  needs  what  Socrates  called  "a 
private  station"  when  he  engages  In  public 
actlvlUes  More  than  Invasions  of  privacy. 
Intolerable  In  a  free  society,  are  therefore 
Involved  when  organizations  presume  to 
meddle  In  their  employees'  personal  lives 
Can  a  man  who  must  submit  to  organiza- 
tional reglmenUtlon  be  a  fully  effecUve 
democratic  clUzen?  Will  he  feel  free  to  en- 
gage In  active  politics  If  there  U  doubt  in 
his  mind  whether  the  organization  he  works 
for.  or  the  union  or  association  to  which  he 
belongs,  approves? 

Many  people  have  been  concerned  over  the 
danger  of  our  becoming  a  state  dominated 
by  pressure  groups.  It  has  been  proposed 
that  the  people  be  given  a  special  depart- 
ment to  look  after  their  Interests.  ThU 
misreads  the  problem  The  Government  In 
all  its  branches  Is  already  set  up  speclflcally 
to  look  after  the  people's  interests  and  few- 
no  other  reason.  What  we  must  do.  I  sub- 
mit. U  find  ways  to  curb  the  illegitimate 
powers  erf  large  organizations,  both  public 
and  private.  Oovemment  bureaucracies 
should  be  made  more  responsive  to  the 
wishes  of  the  voters;  this  means  bringing 
them  under  closer  control  of  our  elective 
bodies.  Nongovernmental  organizations — 
labor  unions,  professional  aseoclatlons.  spe- 
cial-Interest groups,  even  business  corpora- 
tions— ought  to  be  held  more  strictly  to  the 
speclflc  mandate  of  their  charters,  as  well  as 
to  "public  policy" 

We  have  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  shrink  whUe  permitUng  the  free- 
dom of  the  organization  to  expand  to  the 
point  where  it  overshadows  human  liberties 
But  thU  Nation  was  founded  for  people,  not 
for  organizations.  We  need  to  remind  our- 
selves that  organizations — like  technology- 
are  not  ends  in  themselves  but  means  to  an 
end.     This  end   Is  a  good  society— a   strong 


nation— human  beings  who  in  equal  meas- 
ure are  assured  the  right  to  "life,  liberty 
and   the  pursuit  of   happiness." 

I  have  no  simple  solutions  to  ofl'er.  There 
are  no  simple  solutions  for  any  of  the  prob- 
lems which  urgently  require  our  attention 
t<xlay  We  can  approach  these  problems 
from  many  different  angles.  I  approach 
them  from  the  point  of  view  that  individual 
freedom  must  be  preserved. 

Fortunately,  there  are  now  signs  that  give 
one  hope  we  have  passed  the  nadir  and  are 
slowly  ascending  towiird  the  more  rugged  In- 
dividualism that  was  so  marked  a  charac- 
teristic of  earlier  Americans.  The  shock 
that  sputnik  administered  to  our  self- 
esteem  has  led  us  to  throw  ourselves  Into 
an  earnest  search  for  flaws  in  our  way  of 
life  I  am  convinced  that  once  the  American 
people  have  been  shown  at  what  points  Indi- 
vidual freedom  has  been  weakened  they  will 
speedily  reinforce  these  points. 

We  will  be  able  to  do  this  all  the  better  If 
we  can  overcome  a  general  tendency  to  think 
of  ourselves  as  unique  A  good  deal  of  not 
wholly  disinterested  propaganda  comes  our 
way  seeking  to  convince  us  that  all  the  good 
things  of  the  life  we  associate  with  Ameri- 
can democracy  are  uniquely  ours.  There 
was  a  time  when  life  In  this  country  differed 
greatly  from  life  in  other  Western  nations 
For  more  than  100  years  we  were  the  model 
of  the  free  society  But  Ideas  have  been 
moving  back  and  forth  across  the  Atlantic, 
leaving  deposits  on  both  shores.  Democracy 
as  a  form  of  government  has  long  since  be- 
come the  Western — not  solely  the  Ameri- 
can—way of  life  It  U  well,  also,  to  remem- 
ber that  Its  rooU  go  back  2,500  years  to 
Greece  and  that  In  evolving  the  concept  of 
the  equal  worth  of  all  men  every  Western 
nation   has  played  a  part 

The  greatest  glory  of  Western  civilization 
Is  that  It  alone,  on  Its  own.  came  to  accept 
the  Idea  that  man  as  man.  Individual  man. 
regardless  of  his  parUcuIar  attributes  or  pos- 
sessions. Is  "the  measure  of  all  things"  (Pro- 
tagoras). Since  the  political  corollary  of 
this  Idea  Is  democratic  government.  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  democracy,  too.  Is  a  uniquely 
Western  Invention 

There  U,  to  be  sure,  a  so-called  "Eastern" 
concept  of  democracy:  pure  Marxist  double- 
talk,  of  course.  It  defines  democracy  as 
government  of  the  people,  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  and  In  the  interest  of  the  people. 

In  areas  of  the  world  where  the  individual 
has  never  been  held  In  high  esteem,  where 
he  derives  his  status  and  rights  from  mem- 
bership in  some  group — family,  tribe,  church, 
etc.— thU  parody  of  Lincoln's  famous  words 
Is  sometimes  actually  taken  as  a  species  of 
democracy.     In    a   negative   way,   this   illus- 
trates the  point  I  wish  to  make  crystal  clear: 
Respect  for  individual  freedom,  for  the  au- 
tonomous individual,  is  the  foundation  of  a 
free  society.     As  soon  as  you  think  in  terms 
of  "groups,"  the  foundation  begins  to  erode 
Today  the  true  democracies  all  face  simi- 
lar problems.     All  are  seeking  to  solve  them 
through    the    democratic   process,    and   each 
can  learn  something  from  the  others  without 
being   untrue  to  Itself.     There  is,  I  believe, 
an   Irresistible   trend   toward  changing  gov- 
ernment from  the  "night  watchman"  to  the 
"service     agency"     type.       Americans     could 
learn   something   from   the   way   this  transi- 
tion  U   being   made   In   the  most  successful 
of  European  democracies.    Their  reasons  have 
been   practical,  not  ideological.     What  they 
have  recognized  and  accepted  is  that  modern 
life  Is  now  so  complex,  so  dependent  on  care- 
ful   dovetailing   of   innumerable   human   ac- 
tivities, that  the  Individual  is  In  greater  need 
than   ever  of  protection  by  the  law  against 
being  harmed  by  hU  fellow  citizens.     There 
can  be  no  valid  objection  In  principle  against 
making  necessary  changes.     The  Declaration 
of  Independence  states  that  "it  Is  the  right 
of  the  people"   to  alter  the  powers  of  Gov- 
ernment  In   such   a   way   "as   to  them  shall 
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seem  most  likely  to  effeet  their  safety  and 

happiness." 

A  friendly  though  critical  visitor  to  our 
country  once  remarked  that  "there  Is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  America  that  Americans  can- 
n  Ji  set  right. •■  We  can,  If  we  will,  strengthen 
the  autonomous  individual  in  our  free  so- 
cleiy.  In  so  doing  we  will  make  our  Nation 
n.n  only  stronger  but  also  a  better  place 
to  live. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
fiirther  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HUMPHREY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  a  truly  excellent  article  about 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  appeared  In 
the  Sunday  magazine  section  of  the  New 
Yoi  k  Times.  Congressional  correspond- 
ent Sam  Shaffer  has  written  a  fine  de- 
scription of  one  of  the  hardest  working 
and  most  productive  men  in  Washington, 
I  think  that  he  and  the  New  York  Times 
should  be  congratulated  for  this  tribute 
to  the  Senate  whip. 

I  was  so  impressed  with  the  article 
that  I  had  hoped  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  Senator 
RiBicoPT.  however,  already  had  that 
honor.  I  would  like,  therefore,  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  comments  he  made 
at  the  time  he  introduced  it  Into  the 
Record.  Like  Senator  Ribicoff,  I  be- 
heve  that  Senator  HtnfPHREY  is  a  great 
Senator  and  enthusiastic  Member  of  the 
Senate  leadership.  We  are  fortunate 
that  he  and  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield  are  teamed  up  so  effectively. 
We  would  have  to  travel  far  to  find  two 
such  experienced  men  dedicated  to  the 
work  they  do  so  well  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPEAL  OF  PORTION  OF  SECOND 
SUPPLEMENTAL  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATION  ACT,  1943 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  bill  (S.  1139)  to 
repeal  a  portion  of  the  Second  Supple- 
mental National  Defense  Appropriation 
Act,  1943,  approved  October  26,  1942  (56 
Stat.  990,  999),  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  second  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing "Federal  Works  Agency,  Public  Buildings 
Administration"  In  the  Second  Supplemental 
National  Defense  Appropriation  Act.  1943  (6« 
Stat.  990  at  999),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
October  26,  1949  (83  Stat.  930),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  beginning  with  "i»rot;id«d 
further.  That  effective  on  the  date  of  this  en- 
actment" down  through  "without  exchange 
of  funds:". 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment,  which  is  of  a  minor 
technical  nature. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTE  BE- 
TWEEN RAILROAD  CARRIERS  AND 
THEIR  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  102)  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and 
certain  of  their  employees. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 102. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  now  embroiled  in  the  railroad 
controversy  which  has  caused  4  years  of 
turmoil.  No  one  in  Government  has 
wanted  to  become  involved,  because  this 
is  an  area  which  should  be  reserved  for 
collective  bargaining.  But.  now  time 
has  run  out — Congress  must  give  some 
assistance  if  we  are  to  protect  this  coun- 
try from  a  national  railroad  strike  which 
could  bring  economic  chaos. 

The  carriers  and  unions  have  been  un- 
able after  almost  4  continuous  years  of 
negotiations,  to  resolve  these  differences. 
Presidential  study  groups  have  recom- 
mended actions  to  the  President  and  no 
action  was  taken.  Finally,  the  11th  hour 
came  and  the  President  asked  for  a  delay 
so  that  the  Advisory  Committee  on  La- 
bor-Management Policy  could  review  and 
report  to  him  on  facts  and  issues  to  be 
sent  to  Congress.  Then  Congress  asked 
for  another  30  days  delay  to  act  on  the 
legislative  proposals. 

Never  have  I  seen  responsibility  ignored 
so  patently.  After  the  President  refused 
to  act  and  threw  the  "hot  potato"  to 
Congress,  Congress  refused  to  discuss  the 
matter  until  3  days  before  the  deadline. 
I  believe  Congress  must  act  if  we  are  to 
protect  the  public  Interest  which  Is 
threatened  by  the  possibility  of  a  strike. 

Why  has  Congress  shirked  tiiis  respon- 
sibility? 

One  reason  may  be  the  political  ma- 
neuvering that  has  been  evidenced  in  an 
attonpt  to  win  political  favor  by  some 
Members  of  this  body. 

This  Nation  is  faced  with  a  serious 
railroad  crisis.  To  meet  this  challenge 
we  must  proceed  with  objectivity  and 
statesmanship.  It  requires  more  than 
cheap  politics  and  political  maneuvering. 
The  Commerce  Committee  finally  sat 
down  to  draft  a  legislative  solution  to  the 
heretofore  insoluble  problem.  The  com- 
mittee with  objectivity  and  realism 
drafted  what  is  now  called  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  102.  This  resolution  was  re- 
ported out  without  a  dissenting  vote.  As 
unpalataUe  as  this  type  of  legislation  is, 
it  does  offer  a  solution.  Seventeen  Sen- 
ators on  this  committee  felt  that  it  was  a 
good  piece  of  legislation  and  voted  to  re- 
port it. 


After  the  Commerce  Committee  meet- 
ing, eight  of  the  members,  six  of  whom 
are  up  for  reelection  in  1964,  chose  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  would  strike 
section  6b  and  thus  destroy  the  effect  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr .  President,  this  Nation  is  con- 
fronted with  a  crisis  with  which  this  Sen- 
ate must  deal.  We  do  not  have  the  time 
nor  can  we  afford  to  play  pure  politics 
with  this  matter. 

This  legislation  would  resolve  all  the 
issues  in  this  dispute.  It  is  essential  that 
they  all  be  resolved.  The  legislation 
does  not  pose  a  threat  to  free  collective 
bargaining  but  rather  protects  the  pub- 
lic interest  from  the  threatened  railroad 
strike.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  102  as 
reported  will  save  this  country  from  a 
strike  which  would  bring  irreparable 
economic  damage. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  prmted  an  editorial  last  eve- 
ning, August  26,  which  discusses  the  "im- 
thinkable"  position  taken  by  the  eight 
Democratic  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  this 
editorial,  entitled  "Why  Unthinkable." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wht  Unthhtkabls? 

A  group  of  eight  Democratic  Senators,  who 
must  live  In  a  kind  of  never-never  world,  say 
it  Is  unthinkable  that  all  the  issues  In  the 
railroad  dispute  should  be  submitted  by  law 
to  binding  arbitration.  But  they  do  not  say 
why  it  is  unthinkable — only  that  "free  col- 
lective bargaining  •  •  •  must  survive  with- 
out a  precedent  that  would  substitute  legis- 
lation for  negotiation." 

This,  in  our  opinion.  Is  nonsense.  It  Is  not 
only  thinkable  but  essential  that  any  legis- 
lation enacted  by  Congress  should  cover  all 
of  the  issues  In  this  dispute. 

It  is  not  legislation  which,  In  this  Instance, 
poses  the  threat  to  free  collective  bargaining. 
The  threat,  to  the  extent  that  there  Is  a 
threat,  stems  directly  from  the  readiness  of 
the  railroad  unions  to  trample  on  the  public 
Interest  rather  than  accept  any  process,  in- 
cluding voluntary  arbitration,  which  would 
settle  a  dispute  which  the  parties  have  not 
been  able  to  nettle  through  collective  bar- 
gaining. Unquestionably,  It  Is  desirable  that 
labor-management  disputes  should  be  settled 
through  collective  bargaining  or  some  other 
voluntary  procedure.  But  when,  because  of 
wrongheadedness,  this  cannot  be  done.  It 
surely  does  not  follow  that  either  labor  or 
management  has  a  right  to  put  the  public 
through  the  wringer.  Yet  this  Is  precisely 
what  would  happen  If  the  rail  unions,  having 
rejected  rational  methods  of  settling  the  dis- 
pute, should  now  be  permitted  to  strike  to 
prevent  changes  In  the  work  rules. 

The  eight  Senators  say  they  are  willing  to 
enforce  arbitration  of  the  two  main  Issues, 
the  need  for  flremen  and  the  size  of  train 
crews,  but  would  leave  other  issuee  to  bar- 
gaining. Fortunately,  however,  these  eight 
are  a  minority  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. The  majority  holds  that  If  legisla- 
tion has  to  be  adopted  It  should  cover  all 
Issues  or,  otherwise,  this  could  prove  to  be 
no  settlement  at  all.  We  think  the  majority 
Is  right.  In  the  light  of  the  4-year  history  of 
this  dispute,  why  enforce  settlement  of  two 
Issues  and  leave  the  others  until  another 
strike  becomes  Imminent?  To  do  this  would 
really  be  unthinkable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McOn]. 
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Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President, 
suggest  the  jUtMence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimom  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


UNITED  NATIONS  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  ON  TRADE  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  for  the 
past  month,  representatives  from  the 
United  Nations  have  been  meeting  m 
Geneva  to  rtlwniM  the  forthcoming  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment. The  Importance  of  this  Con- 
ference, which  now  '-^  scheduled  for 
March  23  to  June  15,  1964 — 12  weeks — is 
almost  Impossible  to  overestimate.  The 
Conference  win  be  held  in  Oeneva.  At  a 
time  when  the  flow  of  trade  has  become 
of  vital  interest  to  the  economic  health 
of  the  free  world.  It  Is  essential  that  the 
United  States  play  a  determinant  role 
in  this  Conference.  We  must  have  not 
only  strong  policies,  but  also  strong  men 
with  firm  convictions  who,  during  the 
important  negotiations  to  be  held  next 
year,  will  fight  to  protect  the  economic 
interests  of  this  Nation. 

Authority  to  hold  the  conference  was 
given  last  December  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  with  the 
support  of  the  United  States.  For  many 
years  the  impetus  for  a  world  trade  con- 
ference has  come  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
and  it  has  been  the  policy  of  this  Nation 
to  resist  such  a  conference  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Communist  nations 
would  use  It  as  a  propaganda  vehicle  to 
press  for  expanded  East-West  trade. 
The  United  States,  however,  reversed  Its 
previous  position  last  December  and 
agreed  to  go  along  with  the  conference. 
The  reason  for  this  change  wbls  not  So- 
viet pressure,  but  mounting  demands  by 
the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world 
for  improving  the  conditions  of  trade 
on  which  their  economic  development 
depends.  Sensitive  to  the  needs  of  these 
emerging  nations,  the  U.S.  decided 
to  support  the  trade  conference.  At 
the  same  time,  we  defeated  Soviet 
demands  to  include  nonmembers  of  the 
United  Nations  such  as  Communist 
China  and  East  Germany,  and  also  pre- 
vented them  from  gaining  their  major 
objective,  which  was  a  discussion  of  the 
conditions  of  East-West  tr&de. 

As  the  conference  now  stands,  it  will 
center  on  the  problem  of  trade  and  de- 
velopment as  It  concerns  the  emerging 
nations.  It  is  not  hard  to  understand 
why  these  nations  should  desire  to  im- 
prove their  trade  position.  They  must 
finance  their ^  economic  development 
largely  from  their  earnings  in  foreign 
trade.  They  earn  approximately  three 
times  as  much  foreign  currency  through 
trade  as  they  receive  through  all  forms 
of  economic  assistance.  Yet  during  the 
8 -year  period  1954-61  the  value  of  their 
exports  increased  only  19  percent — bare- 
ly enough  to  keep  up  with  their  popula- 
tion increase — while  the  industrial  coun- 


tries increased  their  export  earnings  by 
50  percent.  While  the  prices  of  raw  ma- 
terials have  remained  constant  or  have 
even  dropped,  the  prices  of  manufac- 
tured goods  have  risen  steadily — which 
is  to  say  that  the  developing  nations 
earn  less  on  their  exports  and  pay  more 
for  their  imports.  What  is  happening 
is  that  the  mdustrlal  nations  of  Uie 
West  are  getting  richer  and  the  underde- 
veloped nations  of  Africa,  A.sia,  and  Latin 
America  are  In  many  ca.ses  KettinR  poor- 
er in  relation  to  them  —even  though 
their  living  standard  may  be  slowly  ris- 
ing. 

Obviously    thi.s    Is   a   situation    which 
the  Communists  are  the  first  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of.   and    this   is   why   we   must 
be  on  our  guard  to  prevent  them  from 
turning    the    trade    conference    into    an 
attack  on  Western  trade  policie.s.     We 
must  not  let  the  Soviet  Union  take  the 
position  of  defender  of  the  interests  of 
the    underdeveloped    nations.      On    the 
contrary,  it  is  we  in  the  West  who  are 
sympathetic  to  the  legitimate  needs  of 
the  emer«ing  nations  and  who  have  been 
seeking  with  great  effort  a  way  of  help- 
ing them  in  their  trade  and  development 
problems.     TTie  de.sire  for  economic  de- 
velopment  by   the   emerging   nations   Is 
not  just  a  Russian  propaganda  theme, 
but  a  real  facf  of  life  in  the  real  world. 
It  is  because  of  this  cumpellinc  need  for 
economic  development  that  the  under- 
developed nations  have  urged  that  this 
conference    be    held.      It    is    the    Soviet 
Union  which  Is  hitching  luself  onto  their 
bandwagon,  not  the  reverse     These  na- 
tions have  wLsely  refused  to  allow   the 
Russians  to  plead  their  cause  for  them. 
They  resisted  the  Soviet  move  to  focus 
the  conference  on  the  trade  problems  of 
disarmament,    which    would    have   been 
an    obvious    propaganda    theme.     They 
also    refused    to    allow    the    problem    of 
East-West    trade    to   be   placed   on    the 
agenda,  despite  Russian  pleading.     This 
Is  going  to  be  a  conference  on  the  de- 
velopment   problems    of    the    emerging 
nations — one  which  is  of  real  concern 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Soviet  Union,  to  be  sure,  will  at- 
tempt to  turn  the  conference  into  a  prop- 
aganda exercise.  Stymied  in  their 
move  to  focus  the  conference  on  the 
expansion  of  Efist-West  trade,  they  will 
no  doubt  try  to  shift  it  In  that  direction 
once  the  conference  is  convened.  But 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  underdevel- 
oped nations  to  support  such  a  distor- 
tion of  the  conference,  and  I  am  certain 
that  our  delegates  will  keep  the  discus- 
sion focused  on  the  legitimate  problems 
of  trade  expansion  for  the  underdevel- 
oped nations.  The  Russians  will  no 
doubt  also  use  the  conference  as  a 
springboard  for  a  full-scale  attack  on  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT) — the  free  world  trade  organiza- 
tion which  now  includes  50  nations,  in- 
cluding 7  Asian  and  14  African  States. 
Since  the  Soviet  Union  and  mcst  of  the 
Communist  nations  have  been  excluded 
from  GATT.  they  have  tried  to  discredit 
it  in  the  eyes  of  the  underdeveloped 
world  as  a  device  to  enrich  the  capitalist 
nations.  While  the  emerging  states 
have  not  fsdlen  for  the  Communist 
argument,  the  Russians  have  gained 
some  support  for  their  contention  that 


GATT  is  not  a  truly  international  or- 
ganization since  many  members  of  the 
United  Nations  are  denied  membership 
and  yet  are  affected  by  its  decisions. 
With  this  argument  they  will  try  to 
destroy  GATT  and  replace  it  with 
another  trade  organization  in  which 
tliey  would  be  able  to  participate. 

In  order  to  ward  off  such  Communist 
a.ssaults  on  the  free  world  trade  organi- 
zation. It  Is  Important  that  the  United 
States  be  represented  by  the  highest  cali- 
ber delegates,  men  who  will  be  sensitive 
both  to  the  needs  of  the  American  busl- 
ne.ss  community  and  to  the  political  im- 
plications of  the  economic  problems  of 
development.  Whether  the  head  of  the 
American  delegation  is  a  businessman  or 
a  Government  official  is  less  important 
than  that  he  and  his  staff  be  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  Importance  of  these  nego- 
tiations and  to  the  attacks  which  the 
Soviet  Union  is  likely  to  make  upon 
GATT  and  western  trade  policies.  As  we 
prepare  for  this  conference  to  be  held 
early  In  1964.  I  urge  that  we  put  all  our 
efforts  Into  assuring  that  It  concentrate 
on  the  problems  of  trade  expansion  and 
development  for  the  emerging  states,  and 
that  we  not  allow  it  to  become  a  vehicle 
fur  Communist  propaganda.  This  will 
require  great  skill  on  the  part  of  our 
negotiators  and  great  vigilance  in  pro- 
tecting our  interests. 

Mr  President.  It  is  essential  that  we 
keep  close  tab  on  who  our  representa- 
tives will  be.  The  Russians  will  attempt 
to  exploit  that  meeUng.  It  will  attempt 
to  break  up  GATT  and  weave  Itself  Into 
an  expanded  trade  with  the  free  West. 
That  we  must  prevent,  because  the  con- 
tinued life  of  our  economy  and  the 
growth  of  the  underdeveloped  nations 
are  inextricably  tied  together  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  world. 

This  meeting  is  looked  upon  with  tre- 
mendous importance  by  Red  Russia.  We 
should  do  no  less. 

Again  I  stress  that  we  should  watch 
whom  we  .send  to  that  conference.  We 
should  make  certain  that  they  subscribe 
to  our  philosophy  of  economics.  We 
should  make  certain  that  they  are  not 
lukewarm  with  respect  to  our  philosophy 
and  ardent  in  the  support  of  socializing 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

What  the  result  of  the  conference  will 
be  in  my  judgment  will  depend  upon  the 
economic  philosophy  of  the  men  our 
Government  and  the  United  Nations  put 
in  charge  of  the  meeting.  If  that  is 
stacked  in  favor  of  Red  Russia,  it  will 
be  a  dire  and  black  day  for  our  countr>'. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives.  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  Hou.se 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  tlie  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1194)  to 
remove  the  percentage  limitations  on  re- 
tirement of  enlisted  men  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  Joint  resolution 
<HJ  Res.  667)  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1964.  and 


for  other  purposes.  In  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  returned  to  the  Senate,  in 
compliance  with  Its  request,  the  follow- 
ing bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  1914.  An  act  to  Incorjxjrate  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
.America;  and 

S.  1942.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 


ENROLLED  BUli  SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afllxed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bUl  (HJl.  4330)  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Cor- 
poration Act,  and  It  was  signed  by  the 
Vice  President. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  667) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


SETTLEMENT  OP  DISPUTE  BETWEEN 
RAILROAD  CARRIERS  AND  THEIR 
EMPLOYEES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  102)  to 
provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  labor 
dispute  between  certain  cairiers  by  rail- 
road and  certain  of  their  employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Soiator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McOu]  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  tempo- 
rarily withdraw  my  amendment,  which  is 
the  pending  question,  in  order  that  the 
Senate  may  consider  a  substitute  pro- 
posal by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1.  I  serve  notice  that  If  the  sub- 
stitute is  defeated,  I  shall  Immediately 
reoffer  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  amendment  No.  182  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Mouse]. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICEK.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislattvs  Clxrk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  changes  In  work  rules  involving  the 
manning  of  train  or  engine  crews,  and  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  employees 
affected  thereby,  which  changes  come  within 
tlie  area  of  those  proposed  by  any  carrier  In 
the  notices  of  November  2,  1969.  or  by  any 
labor  organization  in  the  notices  of  Septem- 
ber 7.  1960.  shall  become  effective  upon  appli- 
cation to  and  approval  or  modlflcatlon  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procediires  of  section  5  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  and  pursuant 
to  general  or  special  rules  of  procedure  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
17  (except  paragraph  (3)  and  the  last  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (5) )  of  that  Act.  such 
rules  to  be  operative  only  as  Interim  niles 
and  until  the  current  controversy  regarding 
such  rules  Is  resolved  by  the  parties  through 
continued  collective  bargaining;  and  no  pro- 


vision in  this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  the  right  and  responsibility 
of  the  carriers  and  organizations  to  reach 
agreement  regarding  such  rules.  An  appli- 
cation may  be  filed  under  this  section  only 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  carrier  or  labor  orga- 
nization which  was  a  party  to  either  of  the 
notices  referred  to  in  this  section. 

Bbc.  a.  (a)  There  shall  be  established,  to 
aaslst  the  Conunlssion  in  the  exercise  of  Its 
functions  under  this  Joint  resolution,  a 
Special  Board  which  shall  consist  of  seven 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  three  to 
be  appointed  as  public  members,  two  to  be 
appointed  upon  the  nomination  of  the  car- 
riers, and  two  to  be  appointed  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  labor  organizations. 

(b)  An  application  filed  under  section  1 
shaU  be  referred,  upon  receipt,  to  the  Special 
Board  for  consideration,  and  for  report  and 
recommendation  to  the  Commission  within 
ninety  days  after  receipt  of  such  application. 

(c)  The  Special  Board  may  consider  as 
evidence  before  it  the  evidence  Introduced 
before  the  Presidential  Railroad  Commission, 
created  by  Executive  Order  10891,  of  No- 
vember 1,  1980.  and  before  Emergency  Board 
154.  created  by  Executive  Order  11101,  of 
AprU  8,  1963,  and  shall  not  be  required  to 
receive  evidence  cumulative  thereto. 

Sac.  8.  In  considering  an  application  re- 
ferred to  it,  the  Special  Board  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
rule  upon  adequate  and  safe  transportation 
servloe  to  the  public  and  upon  the  mterests 
of  the  carrier  and  the  employees  affected, 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Presidential  Railroad 
Commission  and  Emergency  Board  154,  and. 
to  the  extent  practicable,  the  Special  Board 
shall  give  due  consideration  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  areas  of  disagreement  between  the 
parties  have  been  narrowed  in  bargaining 
and  mediation  following  the  Emergency 
Board  report.  As  a  condition  of  Its  recom- 
mendation of  approval  of  any  mterim  rule 
under  section  1.  the  Special  Board  shall 
recommend  a  fair  and  equitable  arrangement 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployees affected  as  provided  In  section  6(3) 
(f)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  and 
shaU  give  due  consideration  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Presidential  Railroad 
Commission  and  Emergency  Board  154  re- 
lating to  the  retention  of  Job  rights  by  senior 
emplojrees.  relocation  expenses  and  earnings 
protection  to  less  senior  employees  trans- 
ferred to  other  Jobs  by  the  employing  car- 
rier, preferential  hiring  rights,  displacement 
allowances,  supplemental  severance  allow- 
ances, and  retraining  allowances.  To  the 
extent  that  provision  for  such  displacement 
aUowances,  supplemental  severance  allow- 
ances, retraining  allowances,  and  retraining 
may  l>e  available  to  an  employee  under  the 
ICanpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  or  other  Federal  statutes,  the  carrier 
will  be  relieved  of  this  obligation. 

Bbc.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  act  up>on 
the  reoonunendatlon  of  the  Special  Board 
within  thirty  days  from  the  receipt  of  such 
recommendation,  and  shall  approve,  give 
modified  approval  to,  or  disapprove  the  ap- 
plication involved,  consistent  with  the 
Special  Board's  recommendation,  unless  It 
la  determined  by  the  Commission  that  such 
reoommendatlon  is  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  or  has  been  arrived 
at  by  procedures  InconsiBtent  with  those  set 
out  herein. 

(b)  Upon  such  approval  or  modified  ap- 
proval an  interim  rule  consistent  therewith 
shall  be  put  into  effect,  upon  such  notice 
as  the  Commission  may  prescribe,  and  shall 
remain  operative  untU  the  parties  reach 
agreement  regarding  the  matter  involved,  or, 
if  no  agreement  is  refused,  for  two  years 
foUowlng  the  date  the  Interim  rule  goes  into 
effect,  notwithstanding  the  expiration  of  this 
Joint  resolution.  Where  any  stay  of  the  Com- 
mission's order  is  Imposed  by  a  court  after 


an  interim  rule  has  gone  into  effect,  pend- 
ing final  determination  by  the  coimi,  the 
period  of  such  stay  shall  not  be  counted 
in  determinmg  the  two-year  period  during 
which  such  interim  rule  shall  remain  opera- 
tive. 

(c)  The  arrangements  required  by  the 
Commission  for  the  protection  of  affected 
employees  shall  continue  in  effect  for  the 
period  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  not- 
withstanding the  expiration  of  such  interim 
rule,  if  the  effect  upon  the  employee  con- 
tinues beyond  such  expiration. 

Sec.  5.  No  change  in  rules  coming  within 
the  area  of  the  notices  referred  to  in  section 
1  of  this  Joint  resolution  may  be  made  except 
by  agreement  or  by  the  procedures  prescribed 
herein.  Any  change  in  rules  prohibited  by 
this  section,  and  any  strike  or  lockout  to 
effectuate  a  prohibited  change,  and  any 
strike,  lockout,  or  other  action  to  prevent 
or  interfere  with  a  change  made  by  such 
an  agreement  or  by  such  procedures  shall 
l>e  subject  to  section  5(8)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  parties  shall  proceed  imme- 
diately to  bargain  collectively,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  National  Mediation  Board, 
concerning  any  luiresolved  issues  regarding 
any  proposals  which  were  included  in  the 
notices  of  November  3,  1959,  or  September  7, 
1960,  but  which  do  not  Involve  the  man- 
ning of  train  or  engine  crews  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Interests  of  employees  af- 
fected thereby.  If  agreement  has  not  been 
reached  within  sixty  days  following  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Joint  resolution,  any 
party  may  submit  Its  proposal  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conmilsslon.  If  the  Com- 
mission determines  (1)  that  the  party  sub- 
mitting such  proposal  has  exhausted  all  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  reach  a  settlement  of  such 
Issues  through  collective  bargaining,  and  (3) 
that  it  is  luilikely  that  any  agreement  with 
respect  to  such  Issue  or  Issues  or  with  respect 
to  voluntary  procedures  for  the  disposition 
of  such  issue  or  Issues  will  result  from  fur- 
ther efforts  to  bargain  collectively,  the  Com- 
mission shall  refer  the  proposal  to  the  Spe- 
cial Board  for  disposition  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  case  of  applications  filed 
under  section  1.  The  provisions  of  section 
5  of  this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  applicable 
to  matters  covered  by  such  proposals. 

Sxc.  7.  (a)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
March  23,  1932,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
the  Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and  limit  the 
Jurisdiction  ot  courts  sitting  In  equity,  and 
for  other  purposes."  (29  UJ5.C.  101-116)  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  an  action  under  sec- 
tion 5  or  6  of  this  Act.  In  any  such  action, 
service  of  the  complaint  and  sxmamons  shall 
be  made  on  the  parties  to  the  controversy 
by  delivery  thereof  to  an  officer  or  to  any 
other  agent  of  said  parties  authorized  by 
appointment  or  by  law  to  receive  service 
of  process.  The  delivery  of  the  stmimons  and 
complaint  may  be  made  by  certified  mall. 
The  orders,  writs,  and  process  of  a  district 
court  issued  In  any  such  action  shall  run, 
be  served,  and  be  retiimable  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 

(b)  Each  action  to  suspend,  enjoin,  annul, 
or  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part  any  order 
issued  by  the  Commission  under  this  Joint 
resolution  shall  be  brought  only  in  the 
United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Szc.  8.  This  Joint  resolution  shall  expire 
two  years  from  the  date  it  becomes  effective: 
Provided,  That  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  under  sections  5 
and  6  shall  continue,  and  section  7(a)  of 
this  Joint  resolution  shall  remain  in  effect 
for  so  long  as  any  Interim  rule  under  sec- 
tion 4  or  order  issued  under  section  6  con- 
tinues to  be  operative.  Prior  to  such  expir- 
ation, the  President  shall  report  on  Its  oper- 
ation to  the  Congress  and  make  such  fur- 
ther recommendations,  if  any,  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  Including  his  recommendation. 
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m  to  wbaClMr  thl*  joint  raaolutloa  ahoold 
te  OTt»Dd>d.  In  addltloo.  the  lat«rsut« 
OnwBiTo  Ontimlarion  auf .  ftom  tlm*  to 
ttma.  suliinlt  iBtvtm  nporta  to  tha  Prwl- 
dent  on  Ita  actions  punuant  to  this  Joint 
naolutlon. 


August  27 


Mr.  ICANVmo.  Mr.  PrMkl«nt.  I 
sQgKest  the  ■baenee  (tf  a  cruonun. 

Tha  PRBSUJUfQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wm  call  the  roIL 

The  leglslatife  derk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  raU. 

Mr.  HUMPHRBT.  Mr.  Preeldent.  I 
ask  tmantmooa  eonsent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  can  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PREBlDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  ao  ordered. 


THE  UNinD  RATIONS  ANNUAL 
REPORT 

Mr.  HUMPHRET.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  can  attention  to  the  annual 
report  which  has  just  been  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 
Idx.  U  Thant  Mr.  Thant  has  been  able 
to  anrwinre  that  the  UJ^.'s  role  in  at- 
tendiiw  to  pfoblenu  In  the  botspots  ot 
the  world — the  Congo.  Cuba,  the  Near 
Bast — has  brlf^itened  the  International 
outlook  and  strengthened  the  United 
Nations.  Be  reports  that  the  U-N.  has 
weathered  a  crisla  of  confidence  during 
the  past  year  and  Is  a  stronger  or«anlza- 
Uoa  today  than  a  year  aga  This  is  due 
in  great  part  to  the  Has  success  in 
bringing  at  least  tentative  peace  and 
order  out  of  ehaoe  in  the  Congo. 

I  beUere  that  the  assessment  of  U 
Thant  Is  correct— the  TJH.  is  today  a 
more  effectlye  instrument  for  promoting 
international  hanaooy  than  at  any  time 
since  the  death  of  Dag  Hammarskjold. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  the  rigor  of  the 
UJf.  today  Is  doe  to  the  tireless  efTorts  of 
U  Thant  who  has  foDowed  the  example 
of  HanunaraUoM  to  giving  the  U  JJ.  bold 
and  dedicated  leadership  as  Secretary 
OeneraL  He  has  not  been  content  to  be 
an  administrator,  but  has  used  his  posi- 
tion to  undertake  new  inltiaUves.  to  as- 
sert the  leadership  of  the  \S2i.  in  solving 
key  International  problems  and  in  fulflll- 
ing  the  XJH.  peacekeeping  role. 

The  Secretary  Qeneral  Is  not  alone  in 
recognizing  the  key  role  which  the  UJ*. 
must  play  in  alleviating  international 
tensions  and  in  promoting  justice  and 
harmony  In  the  world. 

The  American  people,  in  one  public 
opinion  pon  after  another,  have  dem- 
onstrated their  great  confidence  In  the 
United  Nations  and  their  dedication  to 
the  United  Nationa.  Leaders  of  many 
countries,  both  In  public  and  private  life, 
have  stated  agaha  and  again  their  sup-' 
port  of  and  allegiance  to  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  activities  of 
that  important  tntematlonal  organiza- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  significant  en- 
dorsement during  the  past  year  of  the 
UJ*.  and  the  work  it  Is  doing  came  from 
the  late  Pope  John  xyttt  in  hia  en- 
cyclical "Paoem  In  Terrls.-  in  this  en- 
cyclical the  Pope  both  endorsed  the  UN. 
and    supported   an   enlargement   of   Its 


powers  luul  responsibilities  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  He  stated : 
In  «ur  tan*.  tlv«  unfrvMU  ooounon  good 
Tarn  probtaOM  of  worldwkto  scopa.  Ttiay 
c*a  only  b«  rHolvad  by  ■  pabnc  authority 
wboM  po>w«r,  organixatlon.  and  mean*  of 
action  also  bav*  worldwide  acopa  and  wblch 
can  taka  acUoa  througbout  tlia  wboie  world. 
It  U  Xikom  Um  moral  order  Itaelf  which  ra- 
qnlraa  tbe  organization  of  a  public  authorltj 
ot  univenal  JurladlcUon 

It  U  our  aameat  wlah  that  tba  United 
Nations  Oganlaatloo — In  Its  •trxKtur*  and 
In  Its  meana — may  beootna  evar  mora  equal 
to  tha  magnitude  and  nobility  of  ita  tasks, 
and  that  tha  day  may  oome  when  every 
human  being  will  find  therein  an  effecUTe 
safeguard  lor  the  rights  which  derlTe  directly 
from  hia  dignity  aa  a  peraon.  and  which  are 
therefore  unlTeraal.  Invlolahle.  and  Inalien- 
able rights.  This  Is  all  the  more  to  be 
hoped  for  since  all  human  beings,  as  they 
tSika  an  ever  more  active  part  In  the  public 
life  of  their  own  political  oonununltles.  are 
showing  an  Increaalnc  Intereat  In  the  aflaixa 
of  aU  peoplea.  and  are  beoocnlng  more  con- 
sciously aware  that  they  are  Uvlng  members 
of  a  world  oommunity. 

Pope  John  went  beyond  this  and  left 
no  room  for  doubts  about  his  Intentions 
as  far  as  the  UJM.  Is  concerned.  In  May 
oi  this  year  he  sent  Leon-Joseph  Cardi- 
nal Suenens  of  Belgium  as  his  personal 
representative  to  Interpret  the  encycli- 
cal. In  an  address  in  New  York  before 
the  U5.  Committee  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  ask  that  this  remarkable  ad- 
dress by  Cardinal  Suenens.  delivered  to 
an  American  audieiice.  be  printed  in  full 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Mlrmesota?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  In 
July  of  this  year  Pope  John's  successor 
Pope  Paul  VI.  in  receiving  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  at  the  Vatican,  repeated  his 
successor's  endorsement  of  the  U.N.  and 
of  its  vitally  important  role  in  promoting 
peace  and  social  justice  Addressing  U 
Thant.  Pope  Paul  stated: 

We  renew  the  expression  of  our  esteem  and 
our  hopes  for  the  fundamental  progxam  of 
the  United  Nations,  eapeclally  In  regard  to 
the  elimination  of  war,  eleratlon  of  the  peo- 
ples In  process  of  development  and  of  those 
In  need  of  defen.se  and  pmmoUon.  the  lawful 
freedom  of  Individuals  and  social  bodies  and 
the  safeguarding  of  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  the  human  person. 

The  convergence  of  so  m.my  peoples,  so 
many  races,  so  many  state.s  In  a  single  organi- 
zation. Intended  to  avert  the  evils  of  war 
and  to  favor  the  Rood  things  of  peace.  Is  a  fact 
which  the  Holy  See  considers  as  cnrrf«sp>ond- 
Ing  to  Its  concept  of  humanity,  and  Included 
within  the  area  of  Its  spiritual  ml.s.sicn  In  the 
world. 


Taken  together  these  strong  endorse- 
ments by  two  Popes  represent  a  great 
tribute  not  only  to  the  on,'ani?»tlon  but 
to  the  man  who  head.s  it  today.  Mr.  U 
Thant.  Mr.  Thant  deserves  our  praise 
and  our  support  for  his  active  leadership, 
his  patience  and  tenacity,  and  his  de- 
termination to  make  the  U.N.  an  even 
more  effective  force  for  harmony  and 
justice  in  the  world 

While  I  have  quoted  from  the  late  Pope 
John  and  the  present  Pope  Paul,  those 


two  great  splrltxial  leaders  do  not  stand 
alone  In  their  dedication  to  and  respect 
of  the  United  Nations  and  its  activities. 
The  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  In  the  United  States  has  given 
strong  endorsement  for  the  Protestant 
community.  The  respective  organiza- 
tions of  the  Jewish  community  have 
strongly  supported  and  endorsed  the 
activities  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
various  synods  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
have  strongly  supported  the  activities 
and  role  of  the  United  Nations  In  pro- 
moting peace  and  social  justice  in  the 
world.  Congress  would  be  well  advised 
to  take  Into  consideration  at  all  times 
the  great  respect  with  which  the  United 
Nations  Is  held  by  so  many  people,  not 
only  In  our  own  country,  but  throughout 
the  world. 

I  conclude  by  again  congratulating 
Secretary  General  U  Thant. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  ttiis  morn- 
ing's Wasliington  Post,  together  with  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times,  be 
printed  in  the  Recoiu)  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  37.  1063] 
United  Nations  RxpoaT 
It  Is  fortunate  that  the  annual  report 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  does  not  require  the  approval 
of  the  membership.  It  might  never  see 
the  light  of  day.  In  hia  report  just  Issued. 
Secrelary  General  U  Thant  expresses  some 
Iriflej^ndent  views  that  are  wortJi  noting. 

Mr.  Ttvant  dwells  on  the  achievements  of 
the  United  Nations  In  what  can  be  called  Us 
f>eacekeeplng  function.  He  claims  a  little 
too  much  when  he  attributes  to  the  United 
Nations  some  of  the  credit  for  settling  the 
Cub.in  crisis.  In  the  big  crisis  spoU  of  the 
world — Cuba.  Bertln.  Laoa— the  United  Na- 
tiufia  can  do  lltUe  beyond  perhaps  helping 
one  or  both  oX  the  contestants  to  save  face. 
But  in  the  grade  B  trouble  areas  the  United 
N.itlon8  has  proved  Its  value.  In  the  Congo, 
the  Middle  East.  New  Guinea,  Kashmir,  and 
Yemen.  It  has  stood  Its  ground.  In  some 
cases.  It  prevented  what  might  have  become 
another  confrontation  of  the  great  powers. 
In  .lume  It  paved  the  way  to  what  may  turn 
out  to  be  suble  solutions.  The  United  States, 
when  It  has  to  enter  a  situation,  does  not 
usually  manage  to  keep  peace  on  so  slim  a 
budget 

The  United  Nations  can  look  back  on  a  year 
iii>t  only  of  external  but  also  of  Internal 
successes  The  organlaaUon  has  survU-od 
Its  change  In  command,  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eriil  having  been  elected  for  a  full  term.  The 
Hu.vlans  have  made  no  headway  with  their 
trDlka  proposal  The  entry  of  numerous 
new  nations  hjis  not  swamped  the  General 
AsBenibly.  as  at  times  had  to  be  feared.  The 
.Secretary  General  has  asserted  considerable 
freedom  of  action.  While  all  members  must 
view  this  freed.im  aa  something  of  •  risk, 
r.othlng  else  can  Rive  hope  of  effective  action 
It  Is  a  tribute  to  Mr  Thant  that  the  members 
have  been  willing  to  accord  It  to  him. 

iPrunj  the  New  York  Times.  Aug  27,  IBS:!) 
UNrrro  Nations  Tooat 

A  nnxllcimi  of  optlml&m  and  confldexice, 
welcome  thfse  days.  Is  found  In  the  aiuiual 
rt'port  of  Secretary  General  U  Thant  of  the 
United  NAtlons.  He  believes  the  Interna- 
tional outlook  brighter  and  the  DJ«.  stronger. 

One  can  look  at  Asia.  Africa,  the  Middle 
East  and  I.atln  America  and  see  any  number 
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of  threatened  crises,  of  course.  And  the 
next  report  Mr.  Thant  writes  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1964  Is  hardly  likely  to  describe  a  year 
of  calm.  For  this  Is  one  of  the  most  agitated 
and  revolutionary  periods  In  history  and  It 
Is  going  to  take  a  long  time  to  work  Itself 
out. 

The  Secretary  General  may  exaggerate  the 
role  that  the  United  Nations  played  In  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  last  October.  That  was 
settled  by  President  Kennedy  and  Premier 
Khrushchev,  but  It  Is  true  that  the  existence 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  willingness  of 
Mr.  Thant  to  Intervene  were  helpful.  The 
year's  chief  accomplishment  was  to  bring 
about  the  restoration  of  law  and  order  in 
the  Congo.  The  U.N.  also  deserves  credit 
for  solution  of  the  West  New  Guinea  dis- 
pute, and  It  Is  now  playing  a  vital  role  In 
helping  to  solve  the  Malayan  and  Yemeni 
problems. 

The  value  of  the  United  Nations,  In  short, 
continues  to  be  manifest.  But  the  financial 
situation,  as  Mr.  Thant  says,  "remains 
serious  owing  to  the  continued  failure  of  a 
number  of  member  states  to  pay  their  as- 
sessed contributions  to  tiie  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  and  United  Nationa  opera- 
tions In  the  Congo."  The  two  chief  culprits 
are  the  Soviet  Union  and  France.  As  a  result 
the  United  Nations  will  have  to  operate  "un- 
der a  serious  financial  deficit."  This  Is  a 
problem  that  must  be  tackled  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  competence  of  U  Thant  has  Inspired 
worldwide  confidence  In  his  work  as  Secre- 
tary General.  He  deserves  congratulations 
for  the  relatively  favorable  situation  in 
which  the  United  Nations  finds  Itself  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  yes- 
terday. August  26.  on  U  Thant's  report 
on  activities  of  the  U.N.  for  the  last 
year,  along  with  a  profile  sketch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
TxxT  or  iNTBODucnoN  TO  U  Thant's  Rkpost 

ON   ACTIYTTIXS  Or  U.N.  FOB  THE  LAST  YKAS 
X 

The  year  under  review  has  been  marked  hy 
a  number  of  developments  which  on  the 
whole  may  be  said  to  have  brightened  the 
International  outlook  and  strengthened  the 
United  Nations  as  a  result. 

The  Cuban  crisis,  which  erupted  rather 
suddenly  In  October  1862,  provided  the 
United  Nations  with  the  opportunity  to  help 
avert  what  appeared  to  be  Impending  dis- 
aster. A  large  number  of  member  states  not 
directly  Involved  In  the  crisis  consulted  with 
me  on  the  need  for  action  to  ward  off  a  con- 
frontation of  the  two  major  nuclear  powers 
which  seemed  Inevitable  and  I  was  encour- 
aged to  take  the  Initiative  In  making  certain 
proposals  which  had  the  ln[unedlate  effect  of 
tending  to  ease  the  situation. 

As  a  result  of  the  high  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  statesmanship  demonstrated  by 
the  leaders  of  the  powers  directly  concerned, 
as  well  as  the  assistance  which  the  United 
Nations  was  able  to  give,  the  danger  of  a 
major  confiagratlon  was  averted.  The  Unit- 
ed Nations  also  provided,  both  through  the 
Security  Council  and  the  Secretariat,  an  op- 
portunity for  dialogs  among  the  Interested 
parties.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  the  situ- 
ation had  ceased  to  present  the  aspects  of 
an  Imminent  crisis,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  had  reached  a  point  where  it  ceased  to 
give   rise   to   anxiety. 

The  turn  of  the  year  also  marked  a  sudden 
change  for  the  t>etter  in  the  Congo.  Aa  a 
result,  the  terms  of  the  United  Nations  man- 
date  In  the  Congo,  as  far  as  the  military 


force  is  concerned,  have  now  largely  been 
fulfilled.  External  military  Interference  In 
the  Congo  has  ceased,  the  territorial  Integ- 
rity of  the  country  has  been  secured,  and 
law  and  order  have  generally  been  restored 
and  are  being  maintained,  although  the  situ- 
ation In  one  or  two  areas  still  gives  some 
cause  for  concern. 

There  were,  however,  moments  of  anxiety 
in  December  1962  and  January  1963  when  It 
appeared  that  major  acts  of  sabotage — some 
already  committed  and  many  more  threat- 
ened— by  the  secessionist  regime  In  Ka- 
tanga might  disrupt  the  economic  life,  not 
only  of  Katanga,  but  also  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Congo  Itself.  Fortunately,  good  sense 
prevailed  in  the  end  and  the  most  serious  of 
the  threatened  acts  of  sabotage  did  not  take 
place.  In  the  subsequent  months  there  has 
been  a  steady  Improvement  In  the  Congo  sit- 
uation, which  Is  reviewed  in  greater  detail  be- 
low. 

srrccEss  in  new  guinea 

Tht  year  also  saw  the  successful  conclu- 
sion of  the  operation  of  the  United  Nations 
Temporary  Executive  Authority  In  West  New 
Guinea  (West  Irian)  and  the  first  occasion 
for  the  exercise  by  the  United  Nations  of  ex- 
ecutive authority,  however  temporary,  over 
a  vast  region.  Thanks  to  the  cooperation  of 
the  two  governments  primarily  Involved,  the 
United  Nations  team  was  able  on  May  1,  1963, 
to  hand  over  the  administration  of  the  ter- 
ritory to  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  as  envis- 
aged in  the  agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands  on 
Aug.  16,  1962. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  under  review 
the  United  Nations  has  had  to  assume  new 
responsibilities.  The  Yemen  of>eratlon  Is 
now  in  full  swing  and  Is  discussed  In  greater 
detail  below.  At  the  request  of  the  Oovern- 
menta  of  Malaya,  Indonesia  and  the  Philip- 
pines and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  I  have  sent  a  team  of  United  Na- 
tions officials  to  Sarawak  and  North  Borneo 
to  carry  out  certain  tasks  as  envisaged  by  the 
three  governments. 

Both  the  Yemen  operation  and  the  Malay- 
sia mission  have  their  special  difficulties  and 
problems,  but  they  are  continued  evidence 
of  the  useftilness  of  the  world  body  In  reduc- 
ing tension  and  facilitating  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  Issues  which  might  otherwise  lead  to 
strained  relations  among  the  Interested  gov- 
ernments for  a  protracted  period. 

The  year  Is  closing  on  an  optimistic  note 
on  account  of  the  signing  of  the  partial  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty.  This  has  given  the 
whole  world  a  feeling  of  hope  find  I  trust  that 
the  year  to  come  will  justify  the  current 
mood  of  optimism. 

There  has  been  much  constructive  work  In 
the  various  fields  of  activity  which  are 
briefly  mentioned  in  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions of  this  Introduction,  and  described  In 
the  annual  report.  In  the  field  of  outer  space 
there  has  been  some  progress,  though  no 
spectacular  results  have  t)een  achieved. 
Some  progress  has  also  been  made  in  the 
process  of  decolonization,  although  a  few 
chronic  problems  remain  to  be  solved.  The 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Science  and 
Technology  was  a  milestone  In  the  develop- 
ment decade,  and  preparations  are  now  un- 
der way  for  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Ttade  and  Development.  Both  the  ex- 
panded program  of  technical  assistance  and 
the  special  fund  are  continuing  and  stepping 
up  their  fruitful  activities. 

However,  the  financial  problem  posed 
mainly  by  the  cost  of  certain  peacekeeping 
operations  remains  unsolved;  and  although 
the  proposals  I  have  In  mind  for  winding 
up  the  military  phase  of  the  Congo  opera- 
tion may,  if  accepted,  reduce  the  Impact  of 
the  problem  to  some  extent,  the  financial  Is- 
sue Is  a  priority  Item,  the  solution  of  which 


Is  the  primary  responsibility  of  member  gov- 
ernments, if  the  organization  is  to  continue 
to  be  effective  In  the  cause  of  peace  and  of 
constructive  effort  for  the  promotion  of  the 
economic  and  social  advancement  of  all  peo- 
ples. 

n 

The  achievement  of  disarmament  contin- 
ues to  be  the  most  Important  problem  of  our 
time.  After  many  years  of  persistent  but 
fruitless  effort,  two  events  took  place  re- 
cently, in  the  context  of  the  disarmament 
negotiations,  which  I  believe  are  of  major 
significance — the  signing  In  Geneva  on  June 
20,  1963,  of  the  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing establishing  a  direct  communications 
link  between  Moscow  and  Washington,  and 
the  signing  In  Moscow  on  August  5,  1963.  of 
the  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapons  tests  In 
the  atmosphere,  In  outer  space  and  under 
water. 

In  the  field  of  disarmament,  as  elsewhere, 
certain  preconditions  have  to  be  met  before 
substantial  progress  can  be  registered.  The 
agreements  recently  concluded  do  constitute 
important  first  steps,  and  help  to  meet  these 
preconditions. 

Many  countries,  and  In  particular  the  non- 
altned  countries,  both  In  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  In  the  18-natlon  Conunittee  on  Dis- 
armament, Insisted  that  in  the  absence  of  a 
test  ban  treaty  no  real  progress  could  be  en- 
visaged In  other  fields  of  disarmament,  and 
that  the  cessation  of  tests  shoiild  therefore 
receive  the  highest  priority.  The  signature 
of  the  treaty  is  a  recognition  by  the  major 
nuclear  powers  of  the  validity  of  this  ap- 
proach. 

The  test  ban  treaty,  although  limited  to 
three  environments  and  marshal  to  the  cen- 
tral problem  of  disarmament,  is  an  Important 
objective  In  Itself.  It  will  directly  serve  the 
humanitarian  aim  of  ending  the  danger  of 
ever-increasing  radioactive  fallout  resulting 
from  nuclear  explosions.  But  It  will  also 
help  restrict  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  impose  limitations  on  the  development 
of  new  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and 
thus  be  a  factor  in  slowing  down  the  arms 
race.  This  treaty  could  also  point  the  way 
to  the  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive  treaty 
Including  a  ban  on  underground  tests. 

POLITICAL    ASPECTS    OT    PACT 

Equally  If  not  more  Important  are  the 
political  implications  of  the  test  ban  treaty. 
If  this  treaty  Is  followed  by  agreement  on 
other  measures  aimed  at  lessening  interna- 
tional tension  and  establishing  confidence 
among  states.  It  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  of  better  understanding  between  na- 
tions, and  create  a  more  favorable  interna- 
tional climate  that  would  facilitate  progress 
toward  general  and  complete  disarmament 
and  the  goal  of  stable  International  peace 
and  security,  which  remains  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  United  Nations.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  all  the  more  urgent  that  the  par- 
tial test  ban  treaty  now  concluded  by  the 
main  parties  be  made  universal  by  the  acces- 
sion of  all  states. 

I  believe  that  the  opportunity  so  eagerly 
awaited  by  mankind  will  not  be  missed  be- 
cause of  considerations  of  national  Interest, 
and  that  the  enduring  caiLse  of  world  peace 
will  prevail  over  short-range  political  con- 
siderations. I  am  strengthened  in  this  be- 
lief by  the  Improved  relations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  which 
have  come  about  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
of  these  two  great  world  powers  '.n  reconcil- 
ing new  developments  and  requirements  In 
the  fields  of  defense  with  their  diverse  in- 
terests and  those  of  their  respective  allies. 

The  process  of  negotiating  disarmament 
measures  through  the  long  years  of  mistrust 
about  the  intentions  of  the  "other  side"  has 
been  a  formidable  and  sometimes  baffling 
task.     The  usefulness  and  timeliness  of  the 
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vork  oi  Um  lA-DftUon  Commute*  on  DUar- 
mam«Dt  btm  barn  amply  proved  La  the  ahort 
^Mkn  ot  Its  mhatmncm.  Thm  Committee  pro- 
TUlee  an  effective  forum  for  harmonizing  the 
reepooalblUttee  of  the  great  powers  with  the 
Intereete  of  other  countries  and  thue  of 
humanity  ae  a  whole.  In  condltlone  of  re- 
duced InternaUonal  tension  and  of  Improved 
political  cUmate.  the  role  of  the  Committee 
may  become  more  eignlflcant  than  hereto- 
fore. 

It  will  require  the  collective  effort  and  wis- 
dom of  all  members  of  the  International 
community  to  insure  that  the  momentum 
generated  by  the  recent  agreements  Is  main- 
tained until  the  goal  of  global  security  and 
freedom  from  fear  of  war  la  reached. 

ni 
In  the  eoon*  of  the  year,  the  development 
of  cooperation  In  outer  space  exploration 
and  use  continued  In  an  encouraging  man- 
ner, especially  to  the  scientific  and  technical 
field. 

The  Sdenttllc  and  Technological  Subcom- 
mittee ot  tbm  Oommlttee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uaee  of  Outer  Space,  at  tu  second  session 
held  In  OeneTS  In  liiay  1963.  agreed  upon  a 
■erlaa  of  new  and  revlaed  recommendations 
eoBcemlng  tb*  exchange  of  information,  en- 
eouraffemcnt  ot  InternaUonal  programs,  edu- 
cation and  training,  potentially  harmful  ef- 
fecu  at  BpedaLl  aKperlmenu  and  the  organi- 
sation of  International  sounding  rocket 
facllltlee.  The  meeting  of  the  subcommittee 
provided  once  more  the  occasion  for  the 
aclentlats  of  the  two  leading  space  powers  to 
continue  their  private  talks  on  cooperative 
space  programs. 

The  World  Meteorological  OrganlzaUon. 
the  International  Telecommunication  Ualou 
and  the  Unltad  Nations  Educational.  Scien- 
tific, and  Cultural  Organisation  continued 
to  participate  actively  in  the  field  of  peace- 
ful exploration  and  use  of  outer  space. 

No  agreement  waa  reached  on  legal  prob- 
lems relating  to  outer  space,  but  a  valuable 
exchange  of  views  took  place  In  the  Comma- 
tee  and  Ita  legal  subconunlttee. 

The  dleeuaalon  revealed  areas  of  agree- 
ment as  well  aa  disagreement,  and  also  In- 
dicated that  on  some  questions  there  were 
encouraging  Indications  of  rapprochement. 
It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the 
principal  legal  problems  relate  to  Issues 
of  military  neurlty,  and  that  In  some  re- 
spects It  Is  dUBcult  to  separate  the  legal 
questions  of  peaceful  use  from  problems  of 
dlaarmament.  Tet  the  eflTort  should  con- 
tinue to  be  made  to  formulate  more  con- 
crete principles  of  law  arid  procedures  that 
will  foster  the  peacef\U  use  of  outer  space. 
This  Is  a  task  that  cannot  be  left  to  the  slow 
proceesea  of  customary  law,  but  needs  to  be 
pursued  vlgoroosly  by  the  United  Nations 
bodies  In  view  of  the  rapid  development  of 
space  technology  and  the  accelerated  rate  of 
space  launchlngB. 

IV 

During  1983.  United  Nations  activities  In 
the  economic  and  social  field  have  been  con- 
ducted with  constant  reference  to  the  United 
Nations  development  decade  The  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Application  of 
Science  and  Technology  for  the  Benefit  of 
the  Lees  Developed  Areas  (UNCSAT)  has  al- 
ready been  described  as  a  milestone  In  the 
decade,  and  the  forthcoming  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
should  be  another  of  no  lees  Importance. 

The  spirit  of  the  decade  has  enlivened  the 
discussions  In  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  In  Its  subsidiary  organs;  It  has 
Inspired  many  resolutions  and  It  will  no 
doubt  stimulate  the  work  required  for  their 
implementation;  It  has  sharpened  the  sense 
of  purpose  wttliln  the  United  Nations  fam- 
ily, and  Is  spurring  their  efforts  toward  a 
greater  conesBtratkm  of  resources  on  tasks 
of  recognlaed  priority;  and  It  is  fostering  a 
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closer  cooperation   among  all   the  orgaiilaa- 
tlcxns  and  agencies  concerned. 

The  milestones  already  passed  ur  In  sight 
In  the  drive  to  move  forward  are.  however, 
not  enough.  We  have  emterked  on  a  long 
Journey,  and  on  the  road  ahead  we  also 
need  guldepoets  which  could  Indicate  to  us 
how  to  match  resources  and  requirements. 

When  the  time  comes,  in  a  year  ur  so,  tu 
assess  the  progress  made,  to  project  current 
developments  Into  the  second  half  of  the 
decade,  to  Identify  and  remedy  shortcomings 
and  imbalances.  It  would  ctrUUnly  be  most 
useful  If  achievements  and  advances  could 
be  seen  against  a  background  of  well-de- 
fined objectives,  at  least  for  those  sectors 
and  aj-eas  of  acUvlty  In  which  Intentions  can 
be  translated  into  programs  of  acrlon.  The 
more  projects  undertuJcen.  at  the  national 
level  or  through  International  cooperation 
In  any  given  field,  can  be  reUted  to  each 
other  in  a  framework  desli^ned  to  produce 
a  combined  and  ciuiiuKitlve  effect  over  the 
perhjd,  the  greater  will  be  the  chances  of 
sustaining  and  Justifying  the  hopes  that  the 
proclamation  of  the  decade  has  arnueed 

The  expanded  progr.un  of  technical  assist- 
ance, which  was  Initiated  at  a  time  when 
the  highly  developed  nations  were  t>ec<5mlng 
more  conscious  of  the  vital  Importance  of 
extending  technical  help  to  thoee  which 
were  less  fortunate,  was  a  prelude  t<^)  the  de- 
velopment decade.  In  which  It  is  now  playing 
a  very  leading  part. 

The  Improved  financial  situation  of  the 
program  has  been  one  encouraging  sign;  for 
the  period  1963-64,  It  has  become  possi- 
ble to  plan  ft)r  the  first  time  on  the  basts 
of  an  income  of  slightly  over  $100  million 
fur  the  2  years  together.  The  Increased  re- 
sources have  made  it  possible  to  meet,  fairly 
satisfactorily,  tiie  rapidly  increasing  demands 
arising  from  the  emergence  of  many  inde- 
pendent countries  in  Africa,  although  these 
resources  are  nut  enough  to  allow  for  badly 
needed  expansion   in   other  regions. 

However,  there  Is  still  no  iu>i>urance  that 
contributions  will  continue  to  increase  at 
the  rate  which  Is  necessary  for  tlie  continued 
progress  of  a  growing  program  Speaking 
generally,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  program  h;»s  been  steadily  Im- 
proving. It  seems  clear  that  this  Is  p^u-tly 
due  to  more  careful  selection  of  projects  by 
governments,  which,  in  turn,  can  be  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  spreading  practice  of 
national   economic   planning 

The  Special  rund,  for  Its  part,  has  con- 
tinued to  fulfill  the  General  Assembly's  in- 
tention that  It  be  "a  constructive  advance 
to  United  Nations  assl.'»tance  to  the  less  de- 
veloped countries."  The  pace  of  Its  opera- 
tions accelerated  durlncc  the  period  under 
review  New  prhjrlty  development  projects 
approved  for  Its  assistance  extended  both  the 
scope  and  the  geographic  distribution  of  the 
Fund's  activity  The  total  program  approved 
to  date  amounts  to  327  major  projects  In  120 
developing  countries  and  territories.  To- 
ward the  program's  cost  of  »672  million,  the 
Special  Fund  Is  contributing  42  percent,  and 
the  developing  countries  the  remainder. 

These  accomplishments  reflect  not  only 
sound  criteria  on  the  part  of  governments 
and  wise  management  principles  on  the  part 
of  the  Special  Fund  They  are  also  the  result 
of  effective  contributions  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  Its  related  organizations  which 
serve  as  Executing  Agencies  for  the  Special 
Fund.  There  Is,  however,  one  major  disap- 
pointment which  must  be  voiced:  govern- 
mental pledges  to  enable  the  Fund  to  finance 
new  projects  In  1983  were  some  25  percent 
below  the  9100  million  target.  It  Is  there- 
fore to  be  hoped  that  all  participating  gov- 
ernments will  help  the  Fund  to  obtain  the 
$100  million  it  urgenUy  requires  In  1964. 

The  scale  of  this  major  program  in  the 
United  Nations  Development  Decade  must 
be  raised  somewhat  more  closely  to  the  needs 


of  the  low -Income  countries,  more  closely  to 
theh-  cap^v;lty  to  absorb  Its  asaut&nce  and 
more  closely  to  the  ability  of  the  Special 
Fund  and  the  Executing  Agencies  to  help 
meet  thoee  needs.  The  need  for  more  mul- 
tilateral development  assistance  U  very  real 
The  time  for  meeting  that  need  Is  rapidly 
growing    shorter.    t>ecau8e    the    processes    uf 

development     are     Inevitably      protracted 

training  Is  a  vast,  long  and  difficult  as  well 
as  essential  task,  social  and  economic  trans- 
formations are  not  easily  prepared  nor  speed- 
ily accomplished,  and  investment  on  the 
scale  required  to  achieve  the  alms  of  the 
Development  Decade  will  not  be  forthcoming 
unless  prelnvetitment  work  Is  completed  In 
time. 

The  sums  required  and  which  can  be  effec- 
Uvely  used,  both  for  prelnvestment  and  in- 
vestment, are  not  nearly  so  large  as  many 
Im.igine  The  resources  required  from  the 
Industrialized  countries  are  within  their  ca- 
pacities to  provide;  there  are  perhaps  only 
one  or  two  among  them  which  are  as  yet 
devoting  even  one-half  of  the  proposed  1 
percent  of  their  steadUy  increasing  naUonal 
income  for  development  In  the  developing 
countries.  However,  many  of  the  political 
leaders  of  the  industrialized  countries  are 
aware  of  the  growing  danger  to  their  pros- 
perity and  world  peace  represented  by  the 
widening  gap  between  their  affluent  and  dy- 
namic economies  and  the  nearly  static  situ- 
ation In  so  many  of  the  developing  countries 
where  progress  is  slow  and  Inadequate  In  re- 
lation to  population  Increase. 

V 

The  operations  of  the  United  Natlon.s  In- 
volving the  use  of  military  personnel  are 
v:irled  In  ch;u-acier  and  objectives.  The 
truce  observation  missions  In  the  Middle 
E.ist  and  Kashmir  and  tlie  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  In  the  Middle  East  have 
continued  to  perform  their  essential  peace- 
keeping duties  without  notable  Incidents 
Three  other  more  recent  operations,  the 
United  Nations  In  the  Congo  (ONUC),  the 
United  Nations  Temporary  Executive  Au- 
thority In  WeFt  Irian,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Yemen  Observ.-ttl  )n  Mission,  have  at- 
tracted  considerable    attention. 

The  United  Nations  commitment  In  the 
Congo  has  now  lasted  for  more  than  3  years 
In  that  time  It  has  proved  an  exceptionally 
heavy  burden  on  the  resources  of  the  ctfga- 
ntzatlon  and  of  Its  members,  and  there  have 
been  times  when  It  seemed  that  hopes  of 
positive  results  were  not  very  bright. 

In  1963,  however,  the  situation  has  Im- 
proved very  considerably  and,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  the  United  Nations  maiidate  In  the 
Congo,  especially  In  Its  military  aspects,  has 
been  largely  fulfilled.  While  good  reasons 
have  been  put  forwaxd  for  the  continuation 
of  the  United  Nations  military  commitment 
in  the  Congo,  I  sincerely  believe  that  Uie 
time  has  come  when,  for  v;u-lous  reasons.  It 
Is  necess.iry  to  envlsiige  the  e.\rly  withdrawal 
and  winding  up  of  the  United  .Nations  Fore 
In  the  Ci.ingo.  It  can  no  doubt  be  argued 
that  s<ime  useful  ta.sks  could  still  be  per- 
formed by  the  force,  but  I  .im  of  the  opinion 
that  the  time  has  now  come  when  the  Con- 
golese Gi^vernment  should  a.ssume  full  re- 
sponsibility throughout  the  Congo  for  the 
m.ilntenance  of  law  and  order. 

I  believe  that  In  the  past  3  years  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  Congo  have  begun 
U)  develop  the  means  by  which  they  can 
assume  this  responsibility.  The  retraining 
uf  the  p>llce  and  the  army  Is,  of  course,  a 
vital  factor  In  this  development,  and  as  this 
progresses,  there  will  be  a  p.uallel  Increase 
In  the  ability  of  the  Congolese  authorities 
to  maintain  law  and  order  throughout  the 
republic. 

Originally,  It  was  envUaged  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  asslst^uice  to  be  rendered 
to    Uie    Government    of    the    Congo    by    the 
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United  Nations  would  be  In  the  field  of  tech- 
nical BssLstance.  or  what  la  now  called  ci- 
vilian operations.  Here,  despite  the  great 
difficulties  of  the  last  3  years,  the  United 
Nations  has.  with  the  help  of  the  specialized 
agencies,  played  an  Indispensable  role  In  the 
Cong  )  In  providing  experts  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  essential  services  of  the  coun- 
try, while  at  the  same  time  providing  train- 
ing facilities  designed  to  make  It  possible  for 
the  Congolese  themselves  to  assume  these 
responsibilities  quickly. 

It  Is  extremely  Important  that  this  part 
of  the  United  Nations  effort  should  not 
suddenly  be  allowed  to  lapse  for  financial 
reasons.  If  It  proved  necessary  suddenly  to 
pull  out  these  essential  experts  and  close 
down  the  program  of  training  In  various 
fields,  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
Congo  would  suffer  a  severe  setback,  and 
much  of  the  effort  of  the  United  Nations 
In  the  past  3  years  would  have  gone  to  waste. 

I  therefore  hope  that  governments  will 
continue  to  support  the  civilian  operations 
In  the  Congo  by  contributions  to  the  Congo 
Fund,  until  such  time  as  It  can  become  a 
normal  technical  assistance  program  under 
the  usual  auspices. 

As  In  many  countries,  the  future  In  the 
Congo  Is  unpredictable  and  many  difficul- 
ties and  problems  certainly  lie  ahead.  I 
believe  that  the  United  Nations  operation 
In  that  country,  allowing  for  all  Its  short- 
comings and  despite  the  violent  criticism 
which  has  been  leveled  against  It  at  various 
times  and  from  various  quarters,  has  pro- 
vided a  bridge  from  the  desperate  situation 
which  existed  In  July  1960,  to  a  solid  basis 
from  which  the  Government  and  peoples  of 
the  Congo  can  now  progress  toward  a  pros- 
perous and  peaceful  future. 

If  this  belief  Is  Justified,  It  will  mean, 
quite  apart  from  the  benefits  that  accrue  to 
the  Congo,  that  a  great  and  novel  e]q>erl- 
ment  In  International  cooperation  has 
proved  Its  worth  In  a  very  difficult  situa- 
tion. For  that  success,  great  credit  Is  due 
to  all  concerned,  and  in  particular  to  the 
governments  which  have  so  generously  pro- 
vided assistance  Ln  many  forms.  Much  Is 
EtlU  required,  but  it  Is  perhaps  a  measure  of 
what  has  been  achieved  that  we  are  now 
able  to  envisage  a  great  reduction  In  the 
scope  and  cost  of  this  operation. 

VI 

Owing  to  the  loyal  cooperation  of  the 
Governments  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
and  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
United  Nations  operation  In  West  New 
Guinea  (West  Irian)  did  not  encounter  any 
major  rllfflcultles  and  was  successfully  con- 
cluded on  May  1,  1963,  with  the  transfer 
of  the  administration  of  the  territory  from 
the  United  Nations  Temporary  Executive 
Authority  (UNTEA)  to  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia. 

The  United  Nations  military  observer  team, 
the  small  International  staff  under  the  United 
Nations  Administrator  and  the  security  force 
were  guided  solely  by  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  of  August  15,  1962,  which  the 
General  Assembly  took  note  of  in  Its  resolu- 
tion 1752  (XVII).  After  the  cease-fire  ar- 
rangements had  been  successfully  Imple- 
mented, the  main  responsibility  of  the  In- 
ternational administration  from  October 
1962  on  was  to  Insure  that  there  was  no 
disruption  In  the  public  services  and  eco- 
nomic life  on  account  of  the  departure  of  the 
Netherlands  administration,  and  also  to  j)r9- 
pare  the  population  for  the  Important  po- 
litical changes  which  were  taking  place. 

Whatever  may  have  been  usefully  ac- 
complished during  this  brief  period  of  7 
months  the  United  Nations  Temporary  Ex- 
ecutive Authority  owes  Its  success  to  the  un- 
failing assistance  from  the  government 
parties  to  the  agreement  (which  also  shared 
the  expenses  of  the  operation),  the  devotion 


of  all  tbose  from  many  different  nationalities 
who  served  with  UNTEA,  and  the  calm  and 
friendly  attitude  of  the  population. 

On  March  13,  1963,  I  was  In  a  position  to 
announce  the  decision  of  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  resume  normal  relations  and  to  ex- 
change diplomatic  representatives.  This 
was  a  happy  outcome  of  the  solution  of  the 
question  of  West  New  Guinea  (West  Irian). 
The  United  Nations  stands  ready  to  assist 
the  Government  of  Indonesia  in  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
agreement  relating  to  the  act  of  free  choice 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  and  to 
help  the  same  Government  In  the  economic 
development  of  West  Irian  through  a  volun- 
tary fund  open  to  contributions  from  mem- 
ber states  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies. 

vn 

In  the  course  of  1962, 1  received  communi- 
cations from  Thailand  and  Cambodia  con- 
cerning difficulties  which  have  arisen  between 
them.  At  the  same  time  the  two  Govern- 
ments expressed  a  desire  to  find  a  solution  to 
their  dispute  through  one  of  the  procedures 
enumerated  In  article  33  of  the  charter  con- 
cerning peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  by 
negotiation,  and  they  requested  me  to  ap- 
point a  personal  representative  for  this  pur- 
pose. On  October  19,  1962,  I  informed  the 
members  of  the  Security  Council  of  my 
affirmative  response  to  the  above  request, 
and  my  appointment  of  a  personal  repre- 
sentative. 

According  to  the  terms  of  reference,  my 
personal  representative  is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  parties  to  assist  In  solving  all  problems 
that  have  arisen  or  may  arise  between  them, 
and  the  Oovernments  of  Cambodia  and 
Thailand  have  both  agreed  to  share  equally 
all  the  costs  Involved.  The  two  Governments 
also  requested  me,  at  the  end  of  1962,  to  ex- 
tend the  term  of  my  personal  representative 
for  a  period  of  1  year,  beginning  January  1, 
1963. 

Prom  October  26,  1962,  my  personal  repre- 
sentative has  remained  In  the  area  in  con- 
tinuous contact  with  the  Governments  and 
high  officials  of  both  countries.  A  number 
of  investigations  have  been  made  at  the 
requests  of  one  or  the  other  party,  and  cer- 
tain suggestions  advanced  for  their  consid- 
eration on  appropriate  steps  that  could  lead 
to  Improved  relations  between  them.  As  long 
as  the  two  Governments  consider  that  my 
personal  representative  can  help  them  in 
dealing  with  a  delicate  and  often  tense 
situation,  I  am  willing  to  continue  to  provide 
such  services,  whose  value  and  efficiency  will 
depend  very  much  on  the  good  will  of  the 
two  Oovernments  and  their  sincere  desire 
to  normal  lee  their  relations. 

vnx 

The  United  Nations  Yemen  Observation 
Mission  was  established,  after  the  Security 
Council  had  adopted  Its  resolution  of  June 
11,  1063,  to  facilitate  the  implementation  of 
the  disengagement  agreement  by  the  parties 
oonoemed  in  Yemen.  The  operation  is 
agreed  upon  and  financed  by  the  parties 
thamselves,  and  its  success  will  depend  upon 
the  good  faith  of  the  two  parties  in  carrying 
out  the  agreement. 

In  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Yemen, 
the  Imj^ementation  of  the  disengagement 
agreement  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  either 
■Ide,  and  It  Is  as  yet  too  early  to  make 
a  Judgment  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  mis- 
sion In  assisting  in  bringing  about  the  actual 
disengagement.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  the  efforts  of  this  mission  in  very  dif- 
ficult conditions,  combined  with  the  efforts 
of  th«  parties  themselves,  will  bring  about 
the  disengagement  and  the  restoration  of 
peaca  In  Yemen,  which  is  the  desire  of  all 
eonoemed. 


It  will  be  clear  from  the  preceding  sec- 
tions on  the  Congo,  West  Irian  and  Yemen 
that  many  member  states  have  made  avail- 
able to  the  United  Nations  military  personnel 
for  various  very  constructive  tasks  of  peace- 
keeping. I  have  accordingly  designated  as 
my  military  adviser  a  senior  military  officer 
who  was  formerly  the  military  adviser  for  the 
Congo  op>eration.  He  and  the  small  but  ex- 
pert military  staff  working  vmder  him  in 
my  office  have  played  a  truly  valuable  role 
in  the  support  and  functioning  of  the  op- 
erations I  have  Just  mentioned. 

IX 

One  of  the  major  developments  of  recent 
years  has  been  the  attainment  of  independ- 
ence by  a  large  ntunber  of  countries  and  peo- 
ples formerly  under  colonial  rule,  whose  right 
to  freedom  and  equality  is  written  into  the 
charter.  Without  intending  to  minimize  the 
efforts  of  the  peoples  themselves  in  securing 
their  freedom  and  of  the  contribution  of  the 
respective  administering  powers,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  organization,  through  its  vari- 
ous organs,  has  made  an  important  con- 
tribution towards  this  welcome  development. 

The  significance  of  this  historic  and  dy- 
namic process  to  the  international  commu- 
nity and  to  the  future  course  of  world  events 
can  be  gaged  from  the  transformation  of 
the  United  Nations  itself,  as  a  result  of  the 
Increase  in  its  membership  from  the  orig- 
inal 51  to  the  present  111  members.  The 
widening  of  the  membership  has  also  brought 
the  organization  nearer  to  its  goal  of  tinl- 
versality. 

In  this  connection,  It  is  relevant  to  recall 
the  year  1960  when,  at  its  15th  session, 
the  General  Assembly  admitted  17  newly  in- 
dependent countries — 16  of  them  from 
Africa — to  membership  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, bringing  the  then  total  membership 
to  100.  By  that  time  there  was  overwhelm- 
ing recognition  of  the  need  for  bringing 
about,  by  peaceful  means  and  In  an  orderly 
manner,  the  Inevitable  transformation  of  the 
remaining  colonial  areas  from  dependence 
to  Independence  as  speedily  as  possible. 

This,  coupled  with  the  belief  of  the  mem- 
ber states  that  the  emancipation  of  all  de- 
pendent peoples  would  remove  one  of  the 
major  obstacles  to  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
led  to  the  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  December  14,  1962,  by  resolution  1514 
(XV),  of  the  declaration  on  the  granting  of 
Independence  to  colonial  countries  and  peo- 
ples. 

The  importance  of  this  question  to  the 
organization  Is  evident  from  the  amount  of 
attention  devoted  to  it  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  progress  of  Implementation  of 
the  declaration  was  extensively  discussed  In 
general  terms,  and  also  in  relation  to  individ- 
ual territories,  by  the  Creneral  Assembly  at 
its  16th  and  17th  sessions  as  well  as  by  the 
Special  Committee  which  the  General  As- 
sembly established  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
a  matter  for  satisfaction  that  progress  to- 
ward Independence  is  being  made  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  territories  which  the  Special  Com- 
mittee has  examined  this  year;  and  mention 
may  be  made  in  this  connection  of  Kenya, 
Northern  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland,  and  Zanzi- 
bar. 

With  regard  to  Portuguese  territories  and 
South-West  Africa,  the  member  states  re- 
sponsible for  their  administration  have  re- 
fused to  cooperate  with  the  United  Nations 
or  to  Implement  its  resolutions.  In  the  case 
of  Southern  Rhodesia,  the  United  Kingdom 
has  continv'.ed  to  maintain  its  constitutional 
position  concerning  that  territory,  but  has 
cooperated  with  the  Special  Conunlttee  in 
lU  study  of  this  question  and  has  discussed 
the  matter  with  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  in  London. 

The  question  of  the  territories  under 
Portuguese  administration  has  lately  been 
the   subject   of   discussion    In  the   Security 
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CouncU  on  tb*  Initiative  of  the  African 
member  «tAt«*.  In  lu  reeolutlon  of  July  31. 
1903.  tta*  a«curlt7  CoxmcU  haa  requested  me 
to  Inaur*  tiM  Unplamentatlona  of  tbe  pro- 
vlaiona  of  that  rMolutlon.  to  fumlah  such 
aaslatano*  ••  I  may  deem  neceeaary  and  to 
rejKJrt  to  th*  Saeurtty  CouncU  by  October 
31.  IMS.  Tba  rMOluUona  of  tbe  General  As- 
sembly on  South- West  Africa  ( 1806  ( XVII )  ) 
and  Southam  Rhodaala  (1700  (VII) )  had  al- 
ready entniatad  to  me  certain  functlona  in 
relation  to  thaaa  tarrltorlea. 


The  altiiatlon  In  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  continnad  to  be  a  source  of  Increasing 
concern  during  the  period  under  review. 
The  question  of  the  racial  policies  of  the 
Oovernment  at  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
haa  been  btfova  the  United  Nations,  in  one 
form  or  anothar,  aver  since  1046  Successive 
resoIuUona  of  tha  General  Assembly  and  the 
Saciuity  Ooosell.  expressing  their  serious 
concern  at  tha  racial  policies  of  the  South 
African  Gorammant,  which  not  only  are  not 
In  conformity  with  its  obligations  and  re- 
sponslbllltlsa  under  the  charter  but  are  also 
a  source  of  Intamational  friction,  have  been 
Ignored  by  tha  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Afliea. 

The  Security  Council  has  again  been  seized 
of  this  matter  recently,  and  the  partlcipa- 
Uon  In  the  Twaatlngi  of  the  Council  of  sev- 
eral foreign  ministers  of  independent 
African  Statea  reflects  the  urgency  and  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem.  I  sincerely  hope 
that.  In  reaponae  to  the  repeated  recom- 
mendations and  decisions  of  the  United 
Nations  organa,  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
pubUc  of  South  Africa  wUl  abandon  its  poli- 
cies of  apartheid  and  also  implement  meas- 
ures aimed  at  bringing  about  racial  harmony 
based  on  equal  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms for  all  the  people  of  South  Africa. 

XI 

In  the  oourae  of  the  year  under  review, 
the  financial  situation  of  the  organization 
has  remained  serUnis,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinued failure  of  a  nxunber  of  member  states 
to  ]>ay  their  aaMsaed  contributions  to  the 
costs  of  the  malted  Nations  Emergency  Force 
and  the  United  nations  Operation  in  the 
Congo.  Thua,  at  June  30.  19«3.  arrears  for 
UNKP  totaled  $37.3  million  and  for  ONUC 
•72  million;  at  the  same  date  the  United 
Nations  was  operating  under  deflcit  of  some 
$114  mlUlon. 

The  drain  on  available  resources  was  In- 
creased by  the  fact  that  for  the  period  July  1, 
1963,  to  June  90.  1B«S,  the  General  Assembly 
authorized  expenditures  for  UNEF  and  ONUC 
up  to  a  certain  maximum,  without  appropri- 
ating the  amount  Involved.  The  proceeds  of 
the  bond  laeua  during  this  period  compen- 
sated In  some  measure  but  fell  considerably 
short  of  covering  total  expenses  during  the 
la  months  involved  as  well  as  the  accumu- 
lated arrears  In  contributions  dating  back 
to  1B67  In  the  caae  of  UNEF  and  to  1960  in 
the  case  of  ONUC. 

In  a  report  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
special  session  in  May-June  1963.  at  which 
It  considered  the  financial  position  of  the 
organization,  it  was  indicated  that.  If  all 
existing  factora  continued  to  operate,  the 
deflcit  might  reach  a  total  of  $140  million 
at  December  SI,  196S,  and  that  cash  resources 
would  have  been  reduced  to  a  dangerously 
low  level. 

AUJtTXATXOIt     rOaESEKN 

Certain  actlona  takan  by  the  General  As- 
sembly at  Ita  ^Mdal  session  may  be  expected 
to  alleviate  the  situation  to  some  extent. 
Thus,  for  the  period  Jtily  1.  1963.  to  E>ecem- 
ber  31,  1903,  an  amount  of  $9.5  million  was 
appropriated  for  UNKP  and  $33  million  for 
ONUC,  to  be  financed  by  a  combination  of 
assessed  and  voltmtary  contributions.  By 
a  resolution  on  arrears  In  assessed  contribu- 


tions for  these  two  operations,  the  door  was 
opened  to  more  flexible  arrangements,  with- 
in the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  charter,  for 
bringing  paymenu  up  to  date.  Including  the 
poaslbllity  of  payment  by  inaUllment  The 
authorized  period  during  which  United  Na- 
tions bonds  might  be  sold  was  extended  from 
December  31.  1962.  to  December  31.  1»63 
Moreover,  as  plans  for  the  systematic  reduc- 
tion and  eventual  termination  of  the  mili- 
tary component  of  ONUC  proceed,  the  main 
financial  burden  giving  rise  U:>  present  diffi- 
culties will  gradually  be  lifted 

These  are  bald  figures  which  have  to  be 
faced,  and  while  it  Is  U)  be  hoped  th.it  the 
prospects  for  Improvement  referred  to  above 
will  yield  some  favorable  results,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  or^aiiliiatlon  Is  likely  for 
some  time  to  come,  to  operate  under  a  seri- 
ous financial  deficit  and  a  cash  p<«ltlon 
causing  constant  concern 

I  trust  that  member  stat<>s  will  not  fall 
to  bear  In  mind  the  vital  nature  of  this  prob- 
lem, which  If  allowed  to  persist  without 
adequate  and  timely  measures  for  Its  solu- 
tion, must  Inevitably  Impair  the  effective- 
ness of  the  organization  and  Jeopardize  Its 
very  existence  To  the  same  end.  the  fur- 
ther endeavors  to  evolve  a  statlsfactory 
method  of  financing  future  peace-keeping 
operations  involving  heavy  expenditure  de- 
serve the  attention  and  support  of  all  con- 
cerned 

xn 
Toward  the  end  of  May  1963,  a  historic 
meeting  took  place  in  Addis  Ababa — the 
meeting  of  the  heads  of  32  Independent  Afri- 
can states  It  was  a  matter  of  deep  regret 
to  me  that  although  I  had  been  invited  to 
be  present  at  this  meeting  by  the  head  of 
state  of  the  host  Government.  It  was  not 
possible  for  me,  for  personal  reasons,  to  at- 
tend the  conference  Besides  adopting  a 
number  of  important  resolutions  on  various 
questions  of  general  interest,  as  well  as 
problenxs  of  special  interest  to  Africa,  the 
conference  also  approved  a  charter  and  de- 
cided to  establish  an  Organization  of  African 
Unity 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  statesman- 
ship shown  by  the  African  leaders  at  thU 
conference  and  the  reasonable  and  moder- 
ate tone  of  the  resolutions  which  they  ap- 
proved. In  regard  to  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity.  It  Is  of  course  well  known 
that  regional  organizations  are  not  pre- 
cluded under  the  charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, provided  that  "their  activities  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  United  Nations."  The  charter  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  specifically 
states  that  one  of  Its  purposes  shall  be  "to 
promote  International  cooperation,  having 
due  regard  to  the  charter  of  the  United  States 
Nations  and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights."  I  was  also  Impressed  by 
the  recognition  by  the  leaders  of  the  inde- 
pendent African  States  of  the  basic  fact  of 
their  interdependence  not  only  amongst 
themselves  but  as  members  of  the  interna- 
tional community. 

I  said  In  the  introduction  to  the  annual 
report  a  year  ago  that  the  organijuitlon  was 
facing  a  so-called  "crisis  of  confidence." 
which  was  due  to  the  emergence  of  so  many 
independent  states  in  Asia  and  Africa  and 
the  consequent  change  In  the  original  bal- 
ance of  forces  within  the  United  Nations. 
Today,  a  year  later.  I  feel  I  can  say.  without 
being  charged  with  undue  optimism,  that 
this  "crisis"  has  largely  disappeared.  I  see 
on  the  other  hand  Increasing  recognition  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  United  Nations  not 
only  among  statesmen  but  also  among  ordi- 
nary citizens. 

I  believe  that  today  there  is  a  better 
awareness  of  the  United  Nations,  both  on 
the  part  of  those  who  support  it.  and  of 
those  who  criticize  it — mainly  because  of  an 
Inadequate    understanding    of    the    limita- 


tions under  which  we  work;  and  oftentimes 
the  United  Nations  is  taken  to  task  merely 
because  It  mirrors  the  complex  problems 
and  the  shortcomings  of  the  world.  How- 
ever, the  public  pronouncements  of  leaders 
In  every  walk  of  life  and  the  statemenu 
made  recently  by  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral heads  show  that  much  hope  Is  placed 
In  the  United  Nations  as  an  Instrument  for 
the  promotion  of  better  understanding  and 
an   enduring   peace 

I'NIVEK.StTY     L.'tUDFD 

One  element  in  the  strength  of  the  United 
Nations  Is  the  progress  toward  universality 
that  the  organization  has  made  so  steadily 
during  recent  years  I  believe  that  this 
progress  should  be  maintained  and  en- 
couraged, and  should  not  be  reversed,  even 
when  situations  arise  Involving  deep  emo- 
tions and  strong  convictions 

I  also  believe  that  there  should  be  room  In 
the  United  Nations  for  member  governments 
with  widely  differing  political,  economic  and 
.siKlal  systcin.s  It  is  only  by  providing  and 
maintaining  a  common  meeting-ground  for 
all  peace-loving  states  which  accept,  and  are 
wtllinK  and  able  Ui  carry  out  the  chirtor 
obligations,  that  the  organization  can  fulfill 
one  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  charter:  "to 
be  a  center  for  harmonizing  the  actions  of 
nations." 

Recent  developments  which  have  already 
been  reviewed  at  some  length  In  this  Intro- 
duction support  an  encouraging  view  of  the 
future  These  developments  have  been  taken 
in  certain  quarters,  perhaps  with  sf)mewhat 
more  optimism  than  is  Justified,  as  usher- 
ing In  a  new  era 

The  General  Assembly  has  already  recom- 
mended several  measures,  which  could  now 
be  followed  up  as  a  result  of  the  Improved 
political  climate  following  the  signature  of 
the  partial  test  ban  treaty,  and  I  referred  to 
most  of  them  In  a  statement  I  made  on  that 
occasion  There  are  no  doubt  other  steps 
which  have  not.  so  far.  been  discussed  by  the 
General  Assembly  which  could  also  usefully 
be  taken.  In  this  regard,  the  next  12  months 
may  prove  to  be  an  Interesting  and  perhaps 
even  a  fruitful  period 

There  Is  much  discussion  nowadays  on 
ways  and  means  to  Improve  the  peacekeep- 
ing capacity  of  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
effectiveness  as  a  dynamic  Instrument  for 
safeguarding  International  peace  and  secu- 
rity I  welcome  such  discussion  because  It 
reflects  an  appreciation  of  what  the  organi- 
zation has  already  been  able  to  achieve, 
sometimes  under  great  handicaps.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  true  that  very  often  the  problems 
that  are  left  at  the  door  of  the  United  Na- 
tions are  the  difficult  ones.  This  is  as  It 
should  be.  and  In  view  of  this  circumstance, 
the  United  Nations  cannot  be  expected  to 
find  without  exception  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  every  problem. 

At  the  same  time,  looking  aliead.  It  Is 
reasonable  to  assume  that,  as  the  organiza- 
tion succeeds  in  solving  one  difficult  problem 
after  another,  and  resolving  differences  be- 
tween member  governments,  it  Is  gaining  In 
strength  and  effectiveness  almost  Impercep- 
tibly. It  U  my  earnest  hope  that  this  process 
will  provide  us  with  an  ever-widening  field 
of  useful  service  In  the  cause  of  peace. 

Soft-Spokxn  Neutralist  U  Thant 
Unitkd  Nations.  N.Y  .  August  25  -  U 
Thant.  of  Burma,  who  as  Secretary  General 
issued  a  yearly  report  today  on  the  activities 
of  the  United  Nations,  emerged  into  inter- 
national prominence  In  the  fall  of  1961  after 
the  death  of  Secretary  General  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  of  Sweden  Mr.  Thant  became 
the  leading  candidate  for  Secretary  General 
when  both  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  found  him  acceptable.  At  the  time 
Burma's  chief  representative  to  the  United 
Nations.    Mr.    Thant    was    described    as    the 
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only  man  acceptable  to  all  members  of  the 
organization,  a  tribute  to  his  standing  as  a 

neutral. 

Although  he  Is  a  man  who  believes  In 
maintaining  his  "emotional  equilibrium"  at 
nil  times.  Mr.  Thant  concedes  that  his  sud- 
den propulsion  toward  the  focal  point  of 
vkorld  diplomacy  produced  a  brief  bit  of 
pcr.'5onftl   excitement. 

•  It  seems  incredible."  he  observes  calmly. 
•Of  course,  there  was  a  moment  of  emotional 
ixcit^'ment  B\it  I  have  been  trained  In  the 
Buddhist  tradition  of  concentration  and 
meditation   to   seek   a  certain   detachment." 

Like  manv  of  his  countrymen,  he  haa  only 
one  name.  'The  "U"  Is  a  title  of  respect  that 
has  no  exact  English  equivalent. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Security 
Council,  the  General  Assembly  elected  him 
Acting  Secret;u-y  General  on  November  3, 
1961.  A  year  later  he  was  unanimously 
elected  Secretary  General,  thwarting  a  Soviet 
campaign  to  establish  a  three-man  direc- 
torate as  the  executive  head  of  the  United 
Nations.  At  the  time  Burma's  chief  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Thant 
wiis  described  as  the  only  man  acceptable  to 
all  members  of  the  United  Nations.  His 
j)resent  term  will  end  In  1966. 

Mr  Thant's  election  ended  a  major  crisis 
precipitated  by  the  Soviet  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  politically  divided  directorate  In  place 
of  the  Secretary  General's  office.  His  per- 
formance and  popularity  within  the  orga- 
nization persuaded  the  Soviet  Government 
to  abandon  Us  proposal,  at  least  for  the 
present. 

Since  his  election.  Mr.  Thant  has  used 
his  persuasive  talents  to  alleviate  several 
crises,  including  the  dramatic  confronta- 
tions over  Cuba  and  the  C.bngo. 

A    CRISIS    WEATHEKED 

In  the  introduction  to  his  annual  report 
on  tlie  work  of  the  organization,  Mr.  Thant 
said  the  United  Nations  had  weathered  a 
"crisis  of  confidence"  In  the  past  year. 

The  54-year-old  diplomat  Is  a  pragmatic 
neutralist  who  strives  for  mediation  and 
conciliation  through  quiet  diplomacy.  His 
basic  goal  is  to  produce  a  better  understand- 
ing between  East  and  West  while  narrowing 
the  great  gulf  between  rich  and  poor. 

Mr  Thant  Is  a  scholarly,  soft-spoken,  mod- 
est man  who  looks  as  though  he  might  be 
a  high  school  teacher,  which  he  was  for 
many  years  In  Burma. 

As  Secretary  General,  Mr.  Thant  Is  play- 
ing an  extremely  complex  role  In  a  period  of 
consUant  crisis.  The  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary General  are  not  clearly  defined,  leaving 
the  scope  and  significance  of  the  position 
largely  to  the  man  who  fills  it. 

His  key  role  is  to  interpret  and  execute 
policy  decisions,  which  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  the  Security  Council  frequently 
phrase  in  general  terms,  because  divergent 
views  tend  to  preclude  agreements  in  the 
United  Nations  on  clear-cut  policies.  ThU 
often  gives  tlie  Secretary  General  consider- 
able leeway  to  act. 

Born  In  the  Burmese  town  of  Pantanaw. 
near  Rangoon,  on  January  22,  1909,  he  was 
the  son  of  a  prospterous  rice  miller.  He  was 
educated  at  the  National  High  School  In 
Pantanaw  and  at  University  College  In  Ran- 
goon. At  the  age  of  20  he  won  a  nationwide 
translation  competition. 

URGED    TO    ENTER    POIJTIC8 

He  went  on  to  become  a  teacher,  educa- 
tor, and  writer  before  entering  politics  after 
World  War  II  at  the  urging  of  U  Nu,  who 
became  Premier. 

Mr  Thant  served  as  an  adviser  and  assist- 
ant to  the  Premier.  He  also  filled  several 
public-service  poets  before  becoming  Burma's 
chief  representative  to  the  United  Nations 
In  1957.  He  was  Vice  President  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  session  In  1959. 

The  Secretary  General  is  an  Imperturbable 
citizen    of    the    world.      He    Is    Impeccably 


dressed  In  a  dark  conservative  suit  dtirlng 
working  hours.  In  his  fashionable  Man- 
hattan apartment  he  wears  the  long  Btirmese 
kilt  called  a  longyl. 

His  daughter,  who  did  graduate  work  In 
sociology  at  Hunter  College,  was  married  In 
New  York  In  a  Buddhist  ceremony  in  1960. 
His  only  son,  who  also  studied  at  Hunter, 
was  killed  in  a  motor  accident  In  Burma. 

Mr.  Thant  suffered  the  personal  tragedy 
of  his  son's  death  in  quiet  dignity  and  then 
resumed  his  efforts  to  prevent  International 
tragedies. 

The  consensus  at  the  United  Nations  seems 
to  be  that  he  is  carrying  out  "the  most  Im- 
possible Job  In  the  world"  with  the  independ- 
ence and  Impartiality  required  of  a  man  who 
must  stand   between   East    and  West. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  release  of  the  full  address  made 
by  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI  when  he  re- 
ceived United  Nations  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  in  private  audience  on  July  11. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Text  of  Pope's  Talk  to  U  Thant 

The  organization  of  the  United  Nations  of 
which  you  are  the  renowned  and  efficient 
Secretary  General  is  a  historical  reality  of 
too  great  Importance  to  leave  us  indifferent 
to  this  meeting  with  you,  which  Is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  source  of  lively  emotion. 

This  Is  because,  Mr.  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Holy  See,  which  you 
are  visiting  today  in  our  humble  person, 
holds  a  very  high  conception  of  that  inter- 
national organization.  It  considers  It  to  be 
the  fruit  of  a  civilization  to  which  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  with  its  driving  center  in  the 
Holy  See.  gave  the  vital  principles.  It  con- 
siders It  an  instrument  of  brotherhood  be- 
tween nations,  which  the  Holy  See  has  always 
desired  and  promoted,  and  hence  a  brother- 
hood Intended  to  favor  progress  and  peace 
among  men.  It  considers  the  United  Na- 
tions as  the  steadily  developing  and  improv- 
ing form  of  the  balanced  and  unified  life  of 
all  humanity  In  Its  historical  and  earthly 
order. 

The  universality  proper  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  with  its  pulsing  heart  here  In  Rome, 
seems  In  a  way  to  be  reflected  from  the  spir- 
itual sphere  Into  the  temporal  sphere  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  Ideologies  of  those  who 
belong  to  the  United  Nations  are  certainly 
multiple  and  diverse,  and  the  Catholic 
Church  regards  them  with  due  attention; 
but  the  convergence  of  so  many  races  and 
BO  many  states  in  a  single  organization,  con- 
cerned with  avoiding  evils  of  war  and  favor- 
ing the  good  things  of  peace,  is  a  fact  which 
the  Holy  See  considers  as  corresponding  to 
Its  concept  of  humanity,  and  included  within 
the  area  of  its  spiritual  mission  in  the  world. 

In  recent  years  the  voice  of  the  Popes,  our 
predecessors,  was  among  the  first  to  augur 
the  formation  of  a  body  such  as  that  of  which 
you,  Mr.  U  Thant,  guide  the  activities.  In  his 
own  time.  Pope  Benedict  XV  desired  it;  its 
fundamental  criteria  were  traced  with 
happy  foresight  by  Pope  Plus  XII  In  his 
Christmas  message  of  1939  and  in  the  mes- 
sage of  September  1944;  then  its  Importance 
was  underlined,  and  Its  Increasingly  perfect 
functioning  was  encouraged  by  Pope  John 
XXni  In  his  last  encyclical  letter,  "Pacem 
in  Terrls,"  the  text  of  which,  bearing  the  au- 
tograph signature  of  the  pontiff,  was  con- 
signed to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  by  Cardinal 
Suenens. 

We.  therefcM^,  derive  consolation  from 
your  visit  and  we  avail  ourself  of  the  occa- 
sion to  renew  the  expression  of  our  esteem 
and  of  our  hopes  for  the  fundamental  pro- 
gram of  the  United  Nations,  especially  In  re- 
gard to  elimination  of  war,  the  assistance  of 
developing  |>eople8,  and  of  those  in  need  of 


defense  and  promotion,  the  lawful  liberties 
of  individuals  and  social  groups,  and  the 
safeguarding  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the 
human  p>er6on. 

To  these  sentiments,  then  we  add  our  good 
wishes  for  true  prosperity  of  the  great  or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations,  and  for  the 
happy  success  of  its  activities  to  which,  sir, 
you  are  so  nobly  dedicated.  We  pray  Al- 
mighty God.  our  Heavenly  Father,  to  grant 
and   fulfill   these   our   good    wishes. 


Exhibit  1 
[From  the  Catholic  Reporter,  May  24,  1963) 
The  Message  of  the  Encyclical — Cardinal 
Suenens  SPE.^KS  to  the  U.N. 
(Note. — Presented  here  is  the  complete  text 
of  the  most  authoritative  Interpretation  of 
Pope  Johns  encyclical,  "Peace  on  Earth."  yet 
produced.  It  w^as  delivered  last  week  by 
Leon-Joseph  Cardinal  Suenens,  archbishop 
of  Malines-Brussels.  in  the  Converse  room  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Build- 
ing before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  U.S. 
Committee  for  the  United  Nations.  Cardinal 
Suenens  spoke  as  the  personal  envoy  of  Pope 
John,  who  had  been  Invited  by  the  Commit- 
tee to  send  a  delegate  to  address  the  meet- 
ing. Besides  serving  as  Primate  of  Belgium 
and  head  of  one  of  the  world's  most  popu- 
lous dioceses,  Cardinal  Suenens  Is  an  in- 
fluential thinker  and  has  played  an  Impwr- 
tant  role  in  deliberations  of  the  Second  Vati- 
can Council.  His  books  include  two  recent- 
ly published  In  the  United  States:  •'The  Nun 
in  the  World"  and  "Love  and  Control." 
Among  the  400  persons  present  for  Cardinal 
Suenens'  address  were  U  Thant,  UJ4.  Secre- 
tary General;  Adial  Stevenson,  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  UJJ.;  Archbishop  Egidio  Vag- 
nozzl.  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  United 
States;  and  Auxiliary  Bishop  James  H.  Grif- 
fiths of  New  York,  Vatican  observer  at  the 
United  Nations.) 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  U.S. 
Committee  for  the  United  Nations,  Pope 
John  XXII 1  has  done  me  the  honor  of  en- 
trusting to  me  the  duty  of  explaining  to  you, 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  meaning  and  Import  of  the  encyclical 
"Peace  on  Earth." 

I  accepted  this  assignment  with  great 
pleasure,  since  it  gave  me  the  opportunity  of 
acquainting  the  men  of  today  with  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  one  who  has  sent  me. 

The  papal  document  of  which  I  shall  speak 
Is  unprecedented  in  history. 

It  is  addressed  not  only  to  the  600  mil- 
lion members  of  the  church  whose  beloved 
shepherd  Is  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  but 
It  is  framed  as  an  "open  letter  to  the  whole 
world,"  as  a  dialog  with  all  men  of  good  will. 
It  has  been  greeted  with  unanimous  ac- 
claim by  the  press  of  the  whole  world,  and 
has  aroused  responsive  echoes  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

It  speaks  in  a  language  that  Is  simple,  di- 
rect and  man-to-man. 

It  was  born  of  a  great  trust  in  God  and  at 
the  same  time  of  a  trust  in  man,  In  that 
which  is  best  In  him. 

One  writer  has  compared  it  with  Beetho- 
ven's "Ninth  Symphony"  and  has  called  it 
the  symphony  of  peace, 

A  fundamental  theme,  four  movements 
and  a  flnale.  The  theme  which  recurs,  like 
a  leitmotif,  nine  times,  and  which  Is  espe- 
cially developed  In  the  third  part  of  the  en- 
cyclical. Is  in  these  words: 

"Peace  among  all  peoples  requires  truth  as 
its  foundation.  Justice  as  its  rule,  love  as  its 
driving  force,  liberty  as  its  atmosphere." 

This  theme  underlies  each  of  the  four  sec- 
tions that  correspond  to  the  four  movements 
of  the  symphony  and  that  flx  the  major  laws 
which  govern  It:  Peace  In  the  harmony  of 
Individuals  with  each  other,  peace  In  the 
harmony  between  individuals  and  their  polit- 
ical communities.  p>eace  in  the  harmony  be- 
tween political  communities,  peace  in  the 
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harmony  tMtWMn  IndlTlduAls  and   political 

groups  on  Um  on*  hand  and  tho  whole  com- 
munity of  maa  on  th«  other. 

I  ahould  Ilk*  to  focus  with  you  on  certain 
central  Ideas  whleh  are  like  pe«Lk«  in  a  range 

of  mountains  that  form  the  ■ummltllne 
which  dominates  the  aurroundlngi  and  keeps 
them  In  proportton. 

This  fooualiic  on  the  essentials  Is  made 
easier  by  tlM  fact  that  the  Pope  has  gone 
straight  to  tiM  baart  of  the  matter  without 
detours  or  dreumlocutlons  but  simply  with 
an  outburst  of  his  hsart. 

The  Holy  Pathar  recently  said  to  me. 
"There  are  paopls  who  like  to  make  simple 
things  compllcatad.  I  like  to  make  compli- 
cated things  simple.** 

The  encyclical  Is  a  striking  illustration  of 
those  words. 

It  Is  slmpla,  but  It  has  a  simplicity  which 
is  the  exact  opposite  of  facile  stmpUflcatlon. 
It  does  not  Ignor*  the  complexities  of  the 
problems  that  havs  to  be  met  or  the  an- 
tagonisms that  have  to  be  reconciled.  It 
does  not  Ignore  the  burden  of  bUtory.  But 
over  and  aboTS  those  things  that  divide  ua. 
It  focuses  on  thoa*  that  unite  us. 

A  statesman  omoa  said : 

"I  think  that  there  exists  among  men — 
more  often  than  we  think — a  common  de- 
nominator. It  Is  Uke  a  blackboard.  You 
write  a  whole  lot  of  big  complicated  frac- 
Uons  that  seem  Irreooncllable  and  you  know 
that  by  varloua  arithmetical  operations,  by 
various  surceaslva  ellnUnaUons,  you  can 
finally  reach  their  common  denominator, 
which  is  a  Tery  simple  Utle  figure  that  you 
never  could  have  foreseen  from  the  thickets." 

That  Is  what  the  encyclical  'Peace  on 
Barth"  is.  It  Is  the  discovery  of  the  com- 
mon denominator  among  men  of  good  will. 

Once  that  ta  understood,  it  remains  only 
for  us  to  make — not  an  analysis,  for  It  Is 
too  abundant — but  only  a  rapid  examination. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Ln  the  encyclical  we 
can  discern  a  fourfold  appeal : 

An  appeal  for  respect  for  the  Individual. 

An  appeal  for  oollaboratlon  among  nations. 

An  appeal  for  the  creaUon  of  a  supra- 
national power. 

An  appeal  for  oollaboratlon  among  men 
despite  their  Ideological  differences 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these,  one  by  one 
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1.  APPXAI.  FOB  BBaraCT  FOB  THX   UfDrVmUAL 

At  the  start  of  this  mountain  range  there 
stands,  like  a  liont  Blanc  dominating  the 
terrain,  the  basic  affirmation  of  the  invio- 
lable and  Inalienable  rights  of  each  indi- 
vidual human  being. 

Any  dialog  among  men  is  Impossible 
unless  both  sides  accept  a  hierarchy  of 
values  or  at  least  a  first  principle  which 
governs  everything.  That  principle,  the  en- 
cyclical tells  us.  U  the  recognition  of  the 
dignity  and  rlghte  of  the  Individual. 

At  the  start  the  Pope  forma  the  dialog 
with  delegates  of  the  United  NaUons  who 
here  promulgated,  on  December  10.  1948, 
the  universal  declaration  of  the  rights  of 
man. 

That  declaration  solenmly  recognizes  for 
all  men  without  exception  their  Individual 
dignity.  It  afllrms  for  every  Individual  his 
rights  to  seek  ftwely  for  truth,  to  follow  the 
rules  of  morality,  to  practice  the  duties  of 
Justice,  to  demand  living  conditions  that 
conform  to  himitan  dignity. 

Those  Inalienable  and  sacred  rights,  the 
Pope  reaffirms,  sets  forth  In  detaU,  and  de- 
fines. 

Those  rights,  be  declares,  are  valid  and 
necessary  In  all  latitudes  and  longitudes, 
without  regard  to  place,  or  to  racial,  politi- 
cal. Ideological,  or  religious  differences. 

Respect  for  thoaa  rlgbU  Is  at  the  founda- 
tion of  every  sodal  structure. 

A  well-known  author  (Antolne  de  St.  Exa- 
pery)  put  this  tbought  very  well  when  he 
said: 

"If  respect  for  man  Is  established  In  the 
hearts  of  msn,  man  will  succeed  by  estab- 


lishing In  return  a  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic system  that  will  enshrine  that  re- 
spect." 

But  If  the  respect  due  to  the  Individual  la 
the  starting  point  for  every  civilization,  it 
Is  to  the  Individual  that  we  must  return  to 
begin  the  movement  of  opening  up  to  others 
which,  step  by  step,  will  bring  about  the 
peace  of  the  world 

This  opening  up  to  others,  far  from  contra- 
dicting the  true  personality  of  man.  is  an 
Integrating  factor.  A  person  who  turns  in- 
ward, who  turas  away  from  society  weakens, 
stifles  and  ultimately  denies  himself  The 
relationship  to  others  Is  Ux-Hted  as  of  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  true  personality  and 
assists  its  development. 

It  Is  therefore  In  the  souls  of  each  one  of 
us  that  at  the  outset  the  peace  of  the  world 
la  cast 

It  Is  from  there  that  It  must  spread  out.  In 
concentric  circles,  to  the  limits  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

It  la  from  there  that  It  must  extend,  more 
and  more,  like  waves  which  carry  Imiiges  and 
which  need  succesfilve  relay  stations  to  go 
around  the  world 

International  peace  begins  In  the  souls  of 
each  one  of  us  Its  boundary  line  Is  not 
marked  by  this  or  that  river  or  ocean  or 
mountain  range.  It  coincides,  at  the  start, 
with  the  frontiers  of  our  hearts. 

Peace  must  begin  at  this  first  level,  if  we 
wish  to  erect,  stone  by  stone,  the  vast  and 
complex  edifice   of  peace  amcmg   nations. 

Peace  t>eglna  at  home  Chanty  begins  at 
home — according  to  the  saying  that  you 
know  so  well— but  I  haaten  to  add  Charity 
must  not  remain  at  home  Peace  begins  in 
the  bosom  of  each  family  and  spreads  from 
there  to  the  street,  to  the  neighborhood,  to 
the  city,  to  the  nation,  to  the  world  Each 
gesture  of  peace,  each  little  peace  each  small- 
scale  decision,  helps  the  blg-scale  decisions 
that  carry  into  effect  peace  among  nations. 
General  peace  depends  upon  peace  In  these 
particular  situations,  these  humble  and 
modest  efforts  at  pacification  which  are  being 
accomplished,  without  fanfare  in  all  social 
classes  and  at  all  levels 

The  father  who  .settles  a  family  dispute 
and  brings  hla  household  t<3gether.  the  office- 
worker  who  settles  a  quarrel  and  changes 
the  atmoephere  of  hLs  surroundings,  the  em- 
ployer and  the  union  leader  who  make  an 
effort  to  understand  each  other  and  over- 
come the  antagonisms  between  their  par- 
ticular Interests,  the  hl8tt>ry  professor  who 
lights  up  the  past  with  serene  objectivity— 
all  these,  and  I  could  go  on  Indeflnliely— 
bring  their  own  precious  contribuUona  to 
the  building  of  peace 

If  we  are  not  to  lose  all  reality,  we  mu.st 
never  neglect  any  work  of  peace  that  is 
within   our   reach 


II     APPEAL    roa    COLLABORATION    AMONG    NATIONS 

But  Individuals  are  not  Isolated  They  are 
parts  of   political   communities 

"These  political  communities."  the  en- 
cyclical tells  us.  "must  harmonize  their  re- 
lations according  to  truth  and  Justice.  In  the 
spirit  of  active  solidarity  and  In  liberty  " 

Truth  requires  us  to  recognize  ■the  naturaJ 
equality  of  all  political  communities  In  dig- 
nity and  human  nobility  " 

Truth  requires  us  to  treat  every  people 
with  serene  objectivity. 

Truth  requires  us  to  eliminate  all  news- 
dlsseminatlng  procedures  that  do  unjust 
harm  to  the  reputation  of  any  people. 

Justice  in  turn  Implies  recognition  "of 
mutual  rights  and  the  fulfillment  of  their 
corresponding  duties." 

Justice  requires  that  "when  political  com- 
munities advance  opp<jeing  interests,  the  con- 
flicts may  be  settled  neither  by  force  of  arms 
nor  by  fraud  or  deceit,  but  by  mutual  under- 
standing, by  an  objective  appraisal  of  the 
facts  and   by  an   equitable  coin[)roml.se  " 

The  sense  of  solidarity  requires  that  peo- 
ples do  not  close   themselves  off   in   narrow 


compartmenU  and  that  they  place  In  com- 
mon their  individual  riches,  at  all  levels,  and 
they  enter  Into  broad  mutual  Interchanges. 
The  sense  of  liberty  flnally  demands  ab- 
stention from  Intrusion  into  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  peoples  and  the  encouraging 
in  others  of  the  development  of  the  sense 
of  responsibility   and   of   initiative. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  rules  of  the  road 
which  lead  to  peace,  rules  which  must  be 
respected  In  the  relations  between  the  varlo\is 
political  communities. 

This  fundamental  principle  of  necessiiry 
collaboration  between  peoples  collides,  as 
you  know,  with  this  drama  of  our  century 
whl.'h  Is  called  the  armaments  race. 

If  we  want  the  nations  to  build  Uigether 
the  peace  of  the  world,  we  must  as  soon  as 
pofi.sib!e  free  the  way  and  escape  from  this 
lnip;u>se 

Thus,  the  solemn  warning  on  disarmament 
that  the  Pope  addresses  to  the  world: 

"On  the  other  hand.  It  is  with  deep  sorrow 
that  we  note  the  enormous  stocks  of  arma- 
ments that  have  been  and  still  are  being 
m.ide  In  more  economically  developed  coun- 
tries, with  a  vast  outlay  of  intellectual  and 
economic  resources  And  so  It  happens  that, 
while  tlie  people  of  these  countries  are  loaded 
with  heavy  burdens,  other  countries  as  a 
result  are  deprived  of  the  collaboration  they 
need  In  order  to  make  economic  and  social 
progress. 

"The  production  df  arms  Is  allegedly  Justl- 
fled  on  the  grounds  that  In  present-day  con- 
ditions peace  cannot  be  preserved  without 
an  equal  balance  of  armaments.  And  so.  If 
one  country  Increases  Its  armaments,  others 
feel  the  need  to  do  the  same;  and  If  one 
country  Is  equipped  with  nuclear  weapons, 
other  countries  must  produce  their  own, 
equally    destructive. 

"Consequently,  people  live  In  constant  fear 
lest  the  storm  that  every  moment  threatens 
should  break  upon  them  with  dreadful  vio- 
lence And  with  good  reason,  for  the  arms 
of  war  are  ready  at  hand.  Even  though  It 
Is  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  would  de- 
liberately take  the  responsibility  for  the  ap- 
palling destruction  and  sorrow  that  war 
would  bring  In  Its  train.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  conflagration  may  be  set  off  by  some 
uncontrollable  and  unexpected  chance  And 
one  must  bear  In  mind  that,  even  though 
the  monstrous  power  of  modern  weapons  acts 
as  a  deterrent.  It  Is  to  be  feared  that  the 
mere  continuance  of  nuclear  tests,  under- 
taken with  war  In  mind,  wUl  have  fatal  con- 
sequences for  life  on  the  earth. 

"Justice,  then,  right  reason  and  humanity 
urgently  demand  that  the  arms  race  should 
cease  That  the  stockpiles  which  exist  In 
various  countries  should  be  reduced  equally 
and  simultaneously  by  the  parties  con- 
cerned, the  banning  of  atom  weapons  and 
flnally  disarmament  brought  about  by  com- 
mon agreement  and  accomplished  by  effective 
controls  " 

This  Is  an  appeal  for  reconciliation,  for  a 
dialog  between  peoples.  Confldence  can- 
not be  born  overnight;  but  between  blind 
confldence  and  systematic  distrust,  there  is 
room  for  a  measured  and  progressive  trust. 
A  Journey  of  a  thoustind  leagues,  according 
to  an  oriental  proverb,  begins  with  a  single 
st<>p 

The  sovereign  pontiff  Invites  the  peoples 
to  progress  toward  trust,  toward  an  opening 
to  others  not  only  personal  but  collective. 
But  If  the  path  is  long  and  arduous  It  merits 
being  followed  This  effort  is  "both  de- 
manded by  reason,  supremely  desirable  and 
of  the  greatest  usefulness  " 

The  peoples  do  not  have  a  choice:  Either 
they  choose  the  armaments  race  with,  as  the 
end  of  this  rivalry,  the  permanent  risk  of 
collective  nuclear  suicide;  or  they  select  the 
progressive  tr\ist  which  alone  can  engender 
the  tru-st  necessary  to  the  stability  of  the 
peace. 
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But  this  Is  yet  only  the  elimination  of  an 
obstacle.  A  true  collaboration  between  peo- 
ples demands  a  positive  converging  effort. 

If  the  nightmare  of  the  armaments  race 
disappears  from  the  horizon  almost  unlim- 
ited possibilities  of  fruitful  collaboration 
»lll  present  themselves.  We  can  then  begin 
to  solve,  by  Indlf  pensable  and  urgent  collabo- 
ration, according  to  the  scale  of  oux  needs, 
the  principal  social  problem  of  our  time. 

This  problem,  as  we  all  know,  Is  that  of 
the  developing  countries. 

No  man  of  good  will  can  accept  the  fact 
that  two-thirds  of  the  world — 2  million  of 
every  3  million  men — do  not  attain  the  level 
of  normal  human  development  that  tech- 
nology places  at  the  disposition  of  privileged 
peoples.  No  one  can  accept  coldly  the  fact 
that  two  men  out  of  every  three  live  In  an 
undernourished  state.  No  one  can  accept 
such  a  flagrant  Inequality  of  the  distribution 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Ciyillsatlon  is 
not  worthy  of  Its  name  if  It  resigns  itself  to 
this  collective  social  sin. 

This  dUproportlon.  this  disequilibrium, 
bangs  with  all  Its  weight  on  the  peace  of  the 
world,  but,  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  no 
one  could  accept  passively  this  situation  of 
collective  social  injustice,  the  most  flagrant 
of  our  century. 

It  Is  necessary  to  break,  at  any  price,  the 
vicious  circle  which  results  in  men  being 
poor  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
world  because  they  produce  too  little  and 
produce  too  little  beca\iBe  they  are  too  poor 
to  produce  more. 

It  is  necessary  to  attack  the  evil  at  its  roots 
and  bring  all  our  powers  to  bear  so  that  every 
individual  and  every  people  can  attain  the 
level  of  human  dlginlty,  the  "level  of  bope" 
In  a  better  futiire.    Time  is  short. 

"In  a  world  which  counts  an  additional 
man  every  second,  one  has  not  the  right 
to  be  an  hour  behind.  Misery  doea  not 
wait. 

"Two  out  of  every  three  men  suffer  from 
endemic  or  acute  hunger.  Every  year,  of 
60  mlUlon  deaths,  hunger  and  Its  conse- 
quences cause  SO  to  40  million,  that  la  to 
say  as  much  as  the  last  war,  in  five  year*, 
with  all  Its  resources  and  destruction. 

"It  Is  necessary  that  this  'tmmerlted  mis- 
ery' of  peoples  cease.  Another  reason  that 
the  swords,  of  which  the  Prophet  Isalab 
spoke,  become  plowshares." 

The  hour  has  come  for  a  vast  oollectlva 
movement  of  aid  and  of  effective  aolldarlty 
at  the  scale  of  our  needs. 

But  In  order  that  this  aid  may  be  valid 
and  accepted,  the  encyclical  asserts  an  ea- 
sentlal  condition:  "that  this  Indispensable 
aid  be  given  with  full  respect  for  the  liberty 
of  the  developing  peoplee." 

It  does  not  suffice  to  wish  good  for  some- 
one. It  is  necessary  to  wish  it  with  him. 
with  respect  for  his  own  personality,  with 
the  fundamental  concern  of  aiding  him  to 
become  himself  and  to  reveal  himself  to 
himself  and  to  the  world.  The  necessary 
aid  ought  to  be  granted  always  in  the  frame- 
work of  these  words  of  the  French  philoso- 
pher. Louis  Lavelle: 

"The  greatest  good  that  we  can  do  to 
others  Is  not  to  transmit  our  riches  to  them, 
but  to  discover  theirs." 

The  Pope  expressed  this  same  oonoem 
with  these  words: 

"Let  us  underline  It  with  emphasis,  the 
aid  brought  to  these  peoples  cannot  be  ac- 
companied by  any  fetters  on  their  independ- 
ence. They  must  besides  feel  themselves 
principally  responsible  for  their  economic 
and  social  progress." 

These  words  echo  the  invitation  formu- 
lated already  In  another  encyclical,  "Mater 
et"  Maglstra.  This  document,  devoted  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems,  completes  the 
thought  of  "Pacem  in  Terrls"  In  tbeae  words: 

"Economically  developed  Statea  must  take 
the  greatest  care  so  that  In  coming  to  aid 


the  developing  countries  they  do  not  seek 
their  own  political  advantage  In  a  spirit  of 
domination. 

"If  that  is  going  to  happen  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  declare  firmly  that  it  is  not  to  estab- 
lish a  colonialism  of  a  new  type,  masked, 
without  a  doubt,  but  no  less  dominating  than 
that  which  numerous  political  conununltles 
have  recently  left.  This  would  damage  In- 
ternational relations  and  create  a  danger  for 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

"It  is  indispensable  therefore  and  Justice 
requires  that  this  technical  and  financial 
aid  be  transmitted  in  the  most  sincere  po- 
litical disinterestedness.  It  must  have  the 
objective  of  placing  the  communities  In  the 
path  of  economic  development  and  at  the 
same  time  of  realizing  by  their  own  efforts 
their  economic  and  social  progress." 

In  order  to  act  effectively,  with  regard 
to  the  extent  of  the  problem  to  be  resolved 
and  its  complexity,  men  must  believe  with  a 
strong  conviction  that  the  solution  Is  realiz- 
able and  that  it  is  within  reach  of  their 
efforts. 

At  the  time  of  the  U.8.  War  of  Secession, 
Admiral  Dupont  laboriously  explained  to 
Admiral  Parragut  one  day  why  he  could  not 
bring  his  warships  into  the  port  of  Charles- 
ton. 

Parragut,  after  having  heard  him  out,  said : 

"Dupont,  there  is  one  more  reason." 

"What,  then?" 

"You  did  not  believe  that  you  could  do  it." 

In  order  to  achieve  the  progress  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  we  must  believe  that  this 
work  does  not  exceed  our  combined  forces. 
Where  there  is  a  will,  there  Is  a  way. 

The  Sovereign  Pontiff  asks  men  of  good 
will  to  believe  in  the  possibilities  of  succeed- 
ing In  this  most  extc-slve  work  which  is 
worthy  of  man  and  of  most  noble  aspira- 
tions. 

Zn.    APPEAL   FOB   THX    CSZATION    OP   A 
BTTPKRNATUmAL  POWXB 

In  order  to  be  effective  and  real  this  col- 
laboration among  peoples  requires  at  the 
highest  level,  a  coordinating  organ.  This  is 
why  His  Holiness  John  XXm  concluded  his 
exhortation  for  collaboration  by  all  vrlth  an 
appeal  for  a  better  organization  of  the  public 
powers  charged  with  assuring  the  universal 
common  good. 

The  extent  of  these  problems  to  be  resolved 
la,  of  Itself,  an  invitation  to  constitute  a 
public  authority  of  worldwide  scope,  it  be- 
ing always  understood  that  the  principle  of 
"subaldiarity"  must  control  the  relations  of 
this  world  authority  with  the  governments 
of  statea  and  that  the  latter  retain,  within 
their  own  sphere,  the  exercise  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities. 

In  our  time  (the  Pope  writes) ,  the  uni- 
versal common  good  poses  problems  of 
worldwide  scope.  They  can  only  be  resolved 
by  a  public  authority  whose  power,  orga- 
nization, and  means  of  action  also  have 
worldwide  scope  and  which  can  take  action 
throxighout  the  whole  world.  It  Is  thiis  the 
moral  order  itself  which  requires  the  orga- 
nization of  a  public  authority  of  universal 
Jurisdiction. 

And  the  Pope  continues: 

"This  organisation  of  a  general  character, 
whose  authority  extends  throughout  the 
world,  and  which  possesses  effective  means 
for  the  promotion  of  the  luilversal  good, 
must  be  established  by  unanimous  agree- 
ment and  not  impoeed  by  force.  The  rea- 
aon  for  this  Is  that  the  authority  in  question 
ought  to  be  able  to  perform  its  functions 
effectively;  but  It  is  also  necessary  that  it  be 
Impartial  toward  all,  absolutely  Independent 
of  partisan  spirit  and  attentive  to  the  needs 
of  the  universal  common  good.  If  this  su- 
pranational or  world  power  was  installed  by 
force  by  the  most  powerful  nations,  one 
might  fear  that  it  would  serve  particular 
interests  or  that  it  would  take  the  side  of 
this  or  that  nation  that  would  compromise 


the  value  and  the  effectiveness  of  its  action. 
Despite  inequalities  that  economic  develop- 
ment and  armament  Introduce  among  po- 
litical   communities,    they    are    always    very 
sensitive  In  respect  of  legal  equality  and  of 
moral  dignity.    This  is  the  very  valid  reason 
why  national  communltlf :  would  only  accept 
with  repugnance  power  which  would  be  im- 
poeed on  them  by  force,  or  which  wo\ild  be 
organized    without    their    participation    or 
which  they  wovUd  not  have  Joined  freely." 
And  the  Pope  concludes  with  this  wish : 
"It  Is  our  earnest  wish  that  the  United 
Nations  Organization — in  its  structure  and 
In  Its  means — may  become  ever  more  equal 
to  the  magnitude  and  nobility  of  its  tasks, 
and   that   the    day   may   come   when    every 
human  being  will  find  therein  an  effective 
safeguard   for   the   rights   which   derive   di- 
rectly  from   his   dignity   as   a   person,   and 
which  are  therefore  universal,  inviolable  and  • 
inalienable  rights.     This  is  all  the  more  to 
be  hoped  for  since  all  human  beings,  as  they 
take  an  ever  more  active  pcurt  In  the  public 
life  of  their  own  {xjlitical  commtmltles,  are 
showing  an  increasing  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  all  peoples,  and  are  becoming  more  con- 
sciously aware  that  they  are  living  members 
of  a  world  commvmlty." 

IV.   AN  APPEAL  rOB  COLLABORATION  AMONG  MKN 
DESPXrX   THKIX    mXOLOCICAL   DITPCBKNCKB 

The  encyclical  contains  a  fourth  appeal: 
for  collaboration  among  men  in  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  domains  despite 
Ideologies  which  place  them  in  opposition : 

"However,  one  must  never  confuse  error 
and  the  person  who  errs.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  furthermore,  that  neither  can  false 
philosophical  teachings  regarding  the  nature, 
origin,  and  destiny  of  the  universe  and  of 
man,  be  identified  with  historical  ends,  not 
even  when  those  movements  have  originated 
from  those  teachings  and  have  drawn  and 
still  draw  inspiration  therefrom.  Because 
the  teachings,  once  they  are  drawn  up  and 
defined,  remain  always  the  same,  while  the 
movements,  working  on  historical  situations 
in  constant  evolution,  cannot  but  be  influ- 
enced by  these  latter  and  cannot  avoid,  there- 
fore, being  subject  to  changes,  even  of  a 
profound  nature." 

That  is  to  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
identify  the  flesh-and-bones  men  with  whom 
we  come  in  contact  according  to  the  abstract 
logic  of  the  ideologies  that  they  profess. 

Every  Christian  knows  that  the  Chris- 
tianity which  Inspires  him  is  worth  more 
than  the  practical  translation  which  he  gives 
it  due  to  weakness  and  egoism  in  his  dally 
life.  He  must  know  that  the  opposite  is  also 
true;  it  happens  that  one  may  Join  and  co- 
operate in  social  efforts  emanating  from  thoee 
whose  principles,  for  one  reason  (x-  another, 
one  cannot  accept. 

His  Holiness  John  XXm,  at  the  conclxislon 
of  his  letter,  invites  us  to  go  forward  to  the 
discovery  of  men  beyond  the  Ideologies  which 
oppose  them  to  one  another.  And  what  is 
true  for  men  is  true  for  peoples. 

Neither  can  the  latter  be  identified  with 
the  political  systems  in  which  they  exist. 

A  limitless  field  of  discoveries  opens  there 
before  us.  Today  people  are  not  more  ignor- 
ant, but  they  do  not  know  themselves 
further. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  in  some  air- 
port shows  to  what  degree  men  of  five  con- 
tinents come  together  and  are  seized  by  the 
same  rhythm  of  life. 

But  this  encounter  is  not  yet  a  meeting. 

People  are  elbow  to  elbow  but  each  is  lost 
In  the  anon3m^ous  crowd;  no  one  has  given 
his  name  nor  shown  his  true  visage. 

We  are  still  far  from  the  grouping  together 
of  people,  farther  yet  from  a  real  conununlon 
and  from  human  friendship. 

Men  pass,  side  by  side,  as  hurried  and  dis- 
tracted travelers  without  exchanging  a  word, 
nor  a  fraternal  handshake  nor  a  smile. 
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;  to  kaov  what  eonctttutaa 
I  of  wch  paopla.  We  do  noi 
>  ot  eoltur*  and  of 
\  wktab  ooold  beooBM.  la  th* 
(ood  for  hOBumltf 
for  aU. 
wfU  b*  mad*  tf  men 
l«arn  tlmptf  to  apaak  to  aoch  oUmt  and  not 
ooly  to  oi>-«adBt  sMa  toy  atda. 

Ow  MUtwy  tea  dtMOvared  InterpUmeiary 
■paco.  bat  tt  tea  taaadly  axplorwi  th«  apaeo 
wbloto  aeponitaa  bmb  ttam  each  oth«r. 

0<g  caatuyy  kaa  tHrown  irlgantle  bridges 
owe*  lifaia,  bait  It  deaa  not  yet  know  how  to 
bvlU  brtdfao  tnm  people  to  people  and  to 
join  tha  two  aMao. 

Oar  uauUvy  boa  dlaeorered  noclear  enei^y. 
bwt  It  baa  jrat  to  dtaeorer  the  creative  energy 
at  peace  and  d  eooeofd  which  embodlea  a 
itfinple  act  of  Iowa  and  ot  mutaal  understand- 
In* 

It  la  for  qaalttad  and  wlae  stateamen.  the 
floe^Ucal  talto  «a.  to  determine  the  stagea, 
tha  raaana  and  tba  extent  of  reconciliation 
among  paoplaa  bwt  tt  la  for  each  ot  vm.  atart- 
Ing  BOW,  to  araota  tha  atmoaphere  therefor. 

'^•••••t  aflOrt  at  juatlee  and  of  aqutty. 
ct  objeettvlty  aad  of  tmderatandlng  in  pnblle 
relation*,  opena  the  way  toward  this  revdu- 
tlon  to  which  bttoaaalty  aspires  and  which 
looks  toward  tha  introduction  and  the  stabi- 
lization of  peace  among  men. 

In  addreaalnc  to  you.  as  a  supreme  testa- 
mant.  this  ehartar  on  peace.  His  Hollneaa 
John  Xxm  haa  only  one  ambition  aiid  one 
desire:  to  render  tha  earth  &  better  place  In 
which  mankind  may  live. 


The  joint  resolution  CELJ.  Res.  867) 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESHMNa  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  haying  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  Is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  joint  reoohitlon  (H.J.  Res.  6«7) 
was  passed,  as  follows  : 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  clause 
(c)  of  sacUon  lOa  of  the  Joint  reaolutlon  of 
June  28.  1063  (Public  Law  88-66).  U  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "August  31.  1863" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October  31 
1963 -. 


August  27 


SETTLEMENT  OP  DISPUTE  BETWEEN 
RAILROAD  CARRIERS  AND  THEIR 
EMPLOYEES 


OONTLNUINQ  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  19«4— REPORT  OF 
COMHiTTTKB  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  followlnc  report  ot  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

*y  Mr-  HATDBV.  frooa  the  Oommlttee  on 
Approprlatloaat  wtthont  amendment: 

HJ.  Raa.  mrt.  Jotat  reaolutlon  making  con- 
tinuing ^ifwoprtetloiia  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964.  and  for  otbar  purposea. 


Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ox«gcn  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arlflona. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
25th  of  Jime.  199S,  the  Senate  £uid  House 
passed  and  sent  to  the  President  a  Joint 
resolution  maWng  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  mwnths  of  July  and  August 
since  most  of  the  appropriation  bills  had 
not  been  enacted  into  law. 

The  Hoiise  of  Representatives  today 
has  passed  an  amendment  to  that  con- 
tinuing resolution,  extending  It  until  Oc- 
tober 31.  1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate  Immediately   proceed    to   the   con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  ReaoluUon  667. 
The     PRFJBIDINO     OFFICER.       The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGisLATXn  Clxrk.  A  resolution 
(HJ.  Res.  667).  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1964.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  Its 
consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
Joint  resolution. 

The  PREtUUNU  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  ia  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  <pwrtlnn  Is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  Joint  reeoluUon. 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  joint  resolution  ^S.J.  Res.  102 1  to  pro- 
vide for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute between  certain  carriers  by  railroad 
and  certain  of  their  employees. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
speak  on  my  amendment  No.  82.  which 
I  understand  is  the  pending  amendment 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  102.  I  ex- 
press mjr  sincere  thanks  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGcsj  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Maciru- 
sow).  chairman  of  the  committee,  for 
arranging  a  parliamentary  situation 
whereby  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  this  amendment  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

I  offer  the  amendment  as  the  admin- 
istration's amendment.  The  amend- 
ment was  prepared  by  the  adnmustra- 
tion.  It  Is  a  sound  amendment,  in  my 
judgment.    I  shall  briefly  outhne  it. 

The  amendment  retains  the  procedure 
set    forth    in    the    President's    original 
recommendation   to   the   Congress,    the 
original    Senate    Joint    Re.solutlon    102. 
with  this  major  modiflcation.  which  was 
first  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  a  conference  in  the  majority  leader's 
office  several  days  ago,  prior  to  the  final 
action  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, as  representing  the  administration's 
proposal:  It  proposes  that  a  seven-man 
board,  two  from  the  carriers,  two  from 
the  brotherhoods,  and  three  public  mem- 
bers, the  public  members  to  be  selected 
necessarily  by  the  President,  proceed  to 
arbitrate  the  dispute,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis.sion. 
They  would  make  their  award  recom- 
mendations to  the  Inter.state  Commerce 
Commission,  which  would  have  author- 
ity to  modify  the  award  if  it  saw  fit.  and 
then  promulgate  the  award. 

Speakmg  only  for  myself.  I  say  to  the 
carriers  and  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that.  In  my  judgment,  the  possi- 
billties  and  probabilities  of  any  modifi- 
cation of  an  award  of  a  fair  board  of 
arbitration  are  most  remote. 

This  proposal  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  as  he  submitted  it  in  the  majority 
leader's  office  the  other  day,  follows  a 
procedure  that  prevailed  during  World 
War  n.  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board.  The  National 
War  lAbor  Board  had  ultimate  jurisdic- 
tion, but  there  was  a  series  of  regional 
War  Labor  Boards,  and  special  commis- 


sions. For  example,  there  was  the  West 
Coast  Lumber  Commission,  which  had 
jurisdiction  over  all  disputes  In  the  lum- 
ber industry  In  the  Western  States. 
There  was  a  special  commission  known 
as  the  Shipbuilding  Stabilisation  Com- 
mission. Other  commissions  Involved 
other  industries. 

I  served  as  chairman  of  the  Appeals 
Division  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  which  had  Jurisdiction  of  ap- 
peals, acting  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  al- 
though there  was  a  procedure  permitting 
a  case  to  be  sent  to  the  full  Board  If 
necessary.  But  that  did  not  become 
necessary.  There  was  a  right  to  take 
appeals  from  any  decisions  of  special 
commissions  or  regional  boards. 

Our  policy  was  to  sustain  the  decisions 
of  the  special  commissions,  except  on 
one  score :  If  a  special  commission  should 
hand  down  a  decision  that  violated  the 
National  Wage  Policy.  It  knew  that  It 
would  be  reversed  on  that  point  It 
never  became  necessary  to  reverse  them, 
because  the  boards  maintained  contact 
with  the  national  Board  and  determined 
the  question  of  fact  as  to  what  the  na- 
tional wage  policy  was  with  respect  to 
a  given  area.  At  no  time  was  it  neces- 
sary to  reverse  a  special  commission. 

I  cite  that  fact  in  support  of  the  opin- 
ion I  have  Just  expressed  that,  in  my 
judgment,  the  probability  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  modifying 
a  decision  of  a  fair  arbitration  board  is 
most  remote.  But  I  am  willing  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  essence  of  the  argu- 
ment of  those  who  are  in  opposition  to 
this  part  of  the  measure  I  am  offering. 
Should  this  authority  be  given  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission?  My  an- 
.swerls.  "Yes.  byallmeans."  I  know  that 
I  am  dealing  with  a  phase  of  the  law  that 
is  pregnant  with  legal  abstractions. 

These  legal  abstractions  are  vital  to 
the  preservation  of  oin*  rights  In  the 
whole  field  of  American  jurisprudence. 
Let  me  say  to  American  labor,  particu- 
larly railroad  labor,  that  in  this  Instance 
they  are  vital  to  the  best  Interests  of 
railroad  labor. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  do  not  have  confidence  In 
the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission. 
That  Is  a  rather  sad  commentary.     It 
certainly  would  be  no  Justification  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  refuse  to  give  to 
an  existing  legal  agency  of  Government 
jurisdiction   which    falls   clearly   within 
the  sjjhere  and  the  province  of  Its  au- 
thority.    It  Is  our  agency.     It  Is  our  in- 
.strumentality.     Congress     created      the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     I  do 
not   want  to  as.sume   that   Members  of 
Congress  would  wish   to  confess   to  In- 
competency on  the  part  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce    Commission,   and   not   have 
done  anything  about  it  over  recent  years. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  who 
make  that  argument:     "What  proposals 
have  you  made  for  modifying  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  If  you  think 
in  an  hour  of  crisis  It  Is  not  the  Govern- 
ment agency  that  can  carry  out  such 
legislative  function  as  we  seek  to  delegate 
to  it  In  my  proposal?  " 

I  deny  the  premise,  because  In  my  judg- 
ment the  Interstate  Commerce  Commls- 
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sion  is  qualified  and  competent  to  carry 
out  the  duties  that  are  sought  to  be  Im- 
posed upon  It  In  my  proposal. 

I  said  last  night,  and  I  repeat  briefly 
here,  that  we  have  assigned  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  by  law  a 
great  many  duties  hi  the  field  of  labor 
relations,  although  they  have  not  been 
so  called.  Sections  5(2)  (f )  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  turns  over  to  the 
Commission  administration  of  the  Wash- 
ington agreement.  The  Washington 
agreement  came  out  of  the  house  of  the 
brotherhoods  as  well  as  of  the  carriers. 
It  was  the  result  of  a  negotiated  under- 
standing which  the  parties  reached.  We 
gave  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission jurisdiction  to  administer  It  in 
the  case  of  all  mergers  that  deal  with 
job  security,  and  the  present  dispute  is 
primarily  a  problem  of  job  security. 

I  do  not  buy  the  argument  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  does 
not  have  the  competency  or  experience 
which  qualifies  It  to  deal  with  the  review 
power  which  Is  provided  for  In  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  now  under  discussion. 
That  Is  not  the  only  jurisdiction  which 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  over  Jobs  and  working  rules.  When 
we  are  dealing  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  we  are  dealing  with 
an  agency  of  Government — and  I  do  not 
believe  this  Is  subject  to  dispute — that 
knows  more  about  railroad  problems 
than  any  other  group  within  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  given  them  the  juris- 
diction to  supervise  and  regulate  the 
railroads  of  the  country,  and  have  done 
so  for  years  by  legislative  flat. 

I  am  one  politician  who  is  not  going  to 
give  heed  to  the  propaganda  of  the 
brotherhoods,  that  because  they  do  not 
want  the  dispute  to  go  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Congress  should 
not  place  It  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Who  Is  In  control  of 
this  Government,  the  brotherhoods,  or 
Congress,  acting  on  behalf  of  all  the 
people? 

If  we  have  set  up  a  commission  In  be- 
half of  all  the  people  which  is  not  com- 
petent to  regulate  the  railroads  and  pass 
upon  the  Issues  of  job  security  Involved 
in  connection  with  working  rules  which 
affect  the  operation  of  the  railroads,  we 
had  better  get  busy  and  do  something 
about  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. I  will  not  vote  to  keep  this  dis- 
pute from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission merely  because  some  brother- 
hood politicians  do  not  want  It  placed  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
They  ought  to  be  brought  under  the 
canopy  of  a  system  of  Government  by 
law.  We  have  In  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment by  law  an  existing  agency  to  which 
we  have  entrusted  Jurisdiction  over  rail- 
road operations. 

Every  time  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  must  deal  with  a  litigious 
matter,  or  an  adversary  matter.  In  re- 
gard to  a  continuance  or  discontinuance 
of  a  railroad  train  or  a  railroad  line, 
working  rules  are  bound  up  in  that  con- 
troversy, and  jobs  are  bound  up  In  It,  and 
the  Interests  of  families  of  those  who  are 
connected  with  the  railroad  are  bound 
up  In  It. 


For  years  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  been  given  Jurisdiction 
by  Congress  to  pass  on  that  subject 
matter. 

I  could  cite  the  authority  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
over  safety  matters.  Do  Senators  believe 
that  Jobs  are  not  involved  in  that  field? 
Do  Senators  believe  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  not  passing  in 
those  cases  upon  job  security,  upon  the 
bread  and  butter  of  hundreds  and  per- 
haps even  thousands  of  workers  in  the 
railroad  industry?    Of  course  it  Is. 

We  should  come  to  grips  with  this 
problem.  Let  us  not  assume,  a  most  ex- 
treme hsrpothetlcal  situation.  Aside 
from  the  appeal  procedure,  to  which  I 
shall  refer  in  a  moment,  and  remaining 
in  the  political  arena  for  the  moment, 
suppose  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  should  hand  down  an  unfair 
decision.  Do  Senators  believe  that  we 
would  sit  on  our  haunches? 

The  Commission  Is  our  agent.  It  is 
our  baby.  We  gave  It  birth.  We  have 
clothed  it  with  Its  Jurisdiction. 

I  say  to  the  members  of  the  brother- 
hoods that  they  have  no  right  at  this 
time  to  suppose  that  Congress  would  sit 
idly  by — if  all  the  fears  that  they  have 
voiced  in  their  lobbying  activities  of  re- 
cent days  on  the  Hill  should  prove  to 
have  any  Justification  In  fact — and  per- 
mit an  Injustice  to  be  done  to  the  railroad 
workers.  We  would  not.  any  more  than 
we  would  sit  by  and  permit  an  injustice 
to  be  done  to  the  stockholders  of  the  rail- 
roads. They,  too,  are  parties  to  the 
dispute. 

As  I  have  listened  to  some  of  the  dis- 
cussions in   the   cloakrooms   and   else- 
where, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
apparently    some    people    beUeve    that 
there  is  only  one  party  to  the  dispute; 
namely,     the     railroad     brotherhoods. 
There  are  two  others,  and  one  of  them  is 
more  Important  than  two  of  the  three. 
They  are  the  carriers  and  there  Is  the 
public.    The  public  interest  must  come 
first.    I  say  most  respectfully  that  Con- 
gress,  In   this   historic   debate,    should 
direct  its  attention  to  what  Is  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  public.     The  substitute 
which  I  am  offering  this  afternoon  Is  In 
the  best  Interest  of  the  pubUc  and  fair 
to  the  party  litigants.    It  would  set  up  a 
seven-man  arbitration  board.    That  Is 
what  the  committee  measure  would  do. 
It  is  a  tripartite  board.    We  may  finally 
decide  upon  a  presidential  appointment. 
if  necessary,  to  arbitrate  the  dispute, 
now  that  the  parties  have  put  Congress 
in  the  position  where  It  must  pass  some 
legislation.    That  would  call  for  arbitra- 
tion.   What  kind  of  arbitration?    Sena- 
tors should  remember  that  if  this  dispute 
is  kept  within  the  framework  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  we  make 
available  to  the  parties  all  the  procedures 
of  review  and  appeal,  and  all  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.    If  we  put  It  In  the  hands  of  an  In- 
dependent,   ad    hoc    arbitration   board, 
those  procedures  will  not  be  available  to 
the  parties.    I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  the  brotherhoods  have  not  recog- 
nized that  important  procedural  differ- 
ence between  my  proposal  and  that  of 
the  committee. 


My  amendment  speaks  for  Itself. 
However,  because  questions  have  been 
raised  in  respect  to  how  all  the  Issues  In 
dispute  will  be  handled,  I  wish  to  read 
section  6  of  my  amendment,  beginning 
on  page  5,  line  18.  I  am  talking  about 
the  so-called  secondary  Issues.  The  two 
main  issues  go  directly  to  arbitration, 
and  this  Is  the  way  the  so-called  second- 
ary issues  are  Included,  although  I  know 
of  no  real  secondary  Issues  In  the  case, 
for  every  Issue  Involves  the  bread  and 
butter  of  thousands  of  workers.  Every 
Issue  Is  of  vital  concern  to  the  railroad 
families  of  the  covmtry.  In  my  judg- 
ment, every  Issue,  unless  equitably 
handled,  could  lead  to  a  strike.  So  my 
proposal  handles  this  problem  as  follows, 
beginning  on  page  5,  line  18: 

Sec.  6.  The  partlea  shall  proceed  Imme- 
diately to  bargain  collectively,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  National  Mediation  Board, 
concerning  any  unresolved  Issues  regarding 
any  proposals  which  were  Included  In  the 
notices  of  November  2.  1959,  or  September  7, 
1960,  but  which  do  not  Involve  the  manning 
of  train  or  engine  crews  and  the  protection 
of  the  InterestB  of  the  employees  affected 
thereby.  If  agreement  has  not  been  reached 
within  sixty  days  following  the  effective  date 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  any  party  may  sub- 
mit Its  proposal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  If  the  Commission  determines 
( 1 )  that  the  party  submitting  such  proposal 
has  exhausted  all  reasonable  efforts  to  reach 
a  settlement  of  such  Issues  through  collec- 
tive bargaining,  and  (2)  that  It  Is  unlikely 
that  any  agreement  with  respect  to  such 
issue  or  Issues  or  with  respect  to  voluntary 
procedures  for  the  disp>08ltlon  of  such  Issue 
or  issues  will  result  from  further  efforts  to 
bargain  collectively,  the  Commission  shall 
refer  the  proposal  to  the  Special  Board — 

That  is  the  special  arbitration  board 
provided  for  In  the  amendment — 
for  disposition  In  the  same  manner  as  In  the 
case  of  applications  filed  vmder  section  1. 
The  provisions  of  section  5  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution shall  be  applicable  to  matters  covered 
by  such  proposals. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
March  23,  1932.  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
the  Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and  limit 
the  Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  In  equity, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  (29  U.S.C.  101-115) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  an  action  under 
sections  5  or  6  of  this  Act.  In  any  such 
action,  service  of  the  complaint  and  sum- 
mons shall  be  made  on  the  parties  to  the 
controversy  by  delivery  thereof  to  an  officer 
or  to  any  other  agent  of  said  parties  author- 
ized by  appointment  or  by  law  to  receive 
service  of  proceas. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  with  this  final 
argument:  Unless  there  are  vital  reasons 
for  not  following  the  original  proposal 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
plead  with  Senators  to  support  the  hand 
of  the  President,  for,  in  my  Judgment,  he 
recommended  to  Congress  a  procedure 
that  is  fair.  It  has  been  greatly  Im- 
proved by  the  Wirtz  amendment.  The 
amendment  provides  for  the  tripartite 
board  that  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
provides,  a  board  which  would  function 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

The  proposal  would  provide  for  a  fair 
settlement  of  the  dispute.  It  continues 
to  avoid  my  major  objection  to  the 
committee's  proposal  of  an  ad  hoc,  gen- 
eral, compulsory  arbitration  board  that 
might    very    well    set    an    unfortunate 
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precedent  XbaX  eoold  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  manjr  labor  disputes  In  the  future. 
InTohing  worten  outside  the  railway 
Industry. 

I  repeat  wtiat  I  said  last  night:  Con- 
gress has  alwajrs,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
tended  to  \imX  railway  labor  differently, 
le^latlvely,  than  the  rest  of  labor. 
Thus,  we  bave  the  National  Mediation 
Board,  the  Washinffton  agreement,  the 
boards  that  are  established  to  handle  the 
retirement  funds  of  the  railroad  broth- 
erhoods, the  Chicago  board  that  con- 
siders grievances  that  arise  with  respect 
to  the  expenditures  of  funds.  There  Is  a 
set  of  separate  legislation  for  railway 
labor.  Including  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act  of  1926. 
The  proposal  offered  by  the  adminis- 
tration keeps  the  procedure  within  the 
framework  of  exlsling  legislation  that  is 
applicable  to  railroad  labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORaS.     Mr.  President,  on  my 

amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The    PRESIDINO    omCER.      The 

yeas  and  nays  are  ordered.     The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  la  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRSx]  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  bcoi  ordered:  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roIL 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
LAMDl.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartkx],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NBXTBBKGn].  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  STBinns],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Bfr.  Walters],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborouch]  are 
absent  on  ofBdal  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  CaUfomla  [Mr.  Engle]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  NxirBxxGBX]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ya&borouch]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BayhI,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastlaitd].  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  EwGLXl.  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HaarKxl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters!  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHKL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [  Mr.  Carlson  ]  and 


the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
YouHCl  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  would  vote  "nay." 

"Hie  result  was  annour^ced — yeas  15. 
nays  73.  as  follows : 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. 
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YEAS — 15 

Anderson 

Kennedy 

Nelson 

Clark 

Mansfleld 

Randolph 

Ooldwater 

McClellan 

Simpson 

Oruenlng 

Metcalf 

S  math  era 

Javlts 

Morse 

NAYS    75 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Fulbrt^ht 

Mechem 

Allott 

Gore 

Miller 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Monroney 

Be«U 

Hayden 

Morton 

Bennett 

Ulckeniooper 

Moas 

Bible 

Hill 

Mundt 

Bogga 

Holland 

Mu.skie 

Brewster 

Hruaka 

Pas  tore 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Pearsoa 

Byrd.  Vft 

Inouye 

Pell 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Proxmure 

Case 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Jordan. Idaho 

Robertson 

Cooper 

Keating 

Russell 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

SaUoufltall 

Curtis 

Laujsche 

Scott 

Dtrksen 

LAjn^.  Mo. 

Smith 

Dodd 

Loni?.  La. 

Sparkman 

Domlnick 

Majniuson 

Symington 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

EdmondsoQ 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Klender 

McOovem 

Tower 

Knrln 

Mclntyre 

Williams.  N  J. 

Pong 

McNamara 

Williams,  Del. 

NOT  VOTINO— 

10 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Yarborounh 

Carlson 

Neuberger 

Young.  N    Dak 

Bast  land 

SieuulA 

Engle 

Walters 

So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  Morse 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
apreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OI-TICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
p'torum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  continue 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  Tescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  make  a  brief  statement  in  relation  to 
the  last  vote.  A  crowded  reception  has 
been  underway  on  behalf  of  my  dlsLln- 
Ruished  junior  colleague.  Hon.  Herbert 
S.  Walters.  When  someone  notified 
him  that  a  vote  was  being  taken,  he 
tore  himself  away  from  his  friends  to 
come  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  arriving  as 
the  rollcall  wsis  completed.  He  desired 
me  to  state  that  if  he  had  t)een  one-half 
minute  earlier,  he  would  have  votod 
•"nay." 


SENATOR  CLAIR  ENGLE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sure  that  it 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  Senators  that 
a  representative  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  conferred  with  Dr.  Roy  L. 
Sexton  of  the  Doctors  Hospital  regard- 
ing our  distinguished  colleague  and  great 
friend.  Senator  Claix  EIncls.  who  has 
been  ill.  The  doctor  announced  to  us 
this  morning  that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  in  excellent  condition  and  he 
expects  to  send  him  home  in  a  week  or 
10  days.  Indications  are  that  the  oper- 
ation has  been  successful. 

[Applause.] 


SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTE  BE- 
TWEEN RAILROAD  CARRIERS  AND 
THEIR  EMPLOYEES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  102) 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  labor 
dispute  between  certain  carriers  by  rail- 
road and  certain  of  their  employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  the  so-called  McGee  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  11, 
beginning  with  the  word  "all"  on  line  1, 
it  is  proposed  to  stiike  out  all  through 
Ime  3  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "60  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
award." 

On  page  11.  line  4.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "ta) ". 

On  page  11.  it  Ls  proposed  to  strike  out 
lines  14  through  24. 

On  page  12.  beginning  with  the  word 
"when"  on  line  4.  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  all  through  line  7  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "one  hundred  and 
fifty  days  after  the  date  of  Its  enact- 
ment, except  Uiat  it  shall  remain  in  effect 
with  respect  to  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4  for  the  period  prescribed  in  that 
st>ntence." 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Washington  ask  to 
have  the  amendments  considered  en 
bloc? 

Mr    MAGNUSON.     I  do.  temporarily. 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
con.sidered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
announce  to  the  Senate  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGee)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton!, the  ranking  minority  member  of 
our  committee,  and  other  Senators  have 
had  discu.ssions  on  the  McGee  amend- 
ments and  ."section  6ib)  of  the  committee 
amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
102.  the  so-called  Cotton  amendment. 
All  of  us  have  discussed  this  subject  at 
considerable  length  today.  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  there  Is  very 
little  difference  on  the  question. 
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The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGke]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  along  with 
certain  staff  members,  are  in  the  process 
of  working  out  an  amendment  to  be 
added  to  the  McGee  amendments,  but  in 
order  to  keep  the  Senate  working  on  this 
matter,  I  have  asked  that  the  McOee 
amendments  be  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton!  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  IMr.  McGei]  expect  to  pre- 
sent some  modifications  to  the  McGee 
amendments,  which  will  probably  be 
agreeable  to  all  concerned,  which  will 
allow  us  to  move  on.  The  Senators  who 
have  been  working  on  the  problem  are 
doing  their  best,  and  they  will  be  in  the 
Chamber  in  a  few  minutes.  They  did 
not  know  that  the  McGee  amendments 
would  be  considered  at  this  Jimctiire. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore  ]  is  qiUte  familiar  with  the  basic 
objectives  of  both  the  Cotton  amend- 
ment, section  6(b)  of  the  committee 
amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
102.  and  the  so-called  McGee  amend- 
ments. Joined  in  by  other  Senators.  I 
think  it  wovUd  be  well  for  Senators  to 
listen  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  a  few  moments,  and  thereby  save 

time.  _... 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  exception  of  that  part  of  the  McGee 
amendments  which  is  now  being  worked 
on  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  I  shall  explain 
the  substance  of  the  McGee  amend- 
ments. 

Senators  have  heard  a  great  deal  m 
discussion  as  to  what  is  Involved  In  the 
issues  in  controversy  between  the  two 
parties,  namely,  the  carriers  and  the 
brotherhoods.  Senators  have  heard  of 
the  firemen  issue.  The  firemen  issue  has 
to  do  with  employment  of  firemen  now 
being  engaged  on  diesel  locomotives,  for 
jobs  which  the  carriers  have  considered 
to  be  unnecessary  and  obsolete.  There 
are  32.500  so-called  firemen.  That  is 
considered  a  primary  Issue. 

The  next  primary  issue  is  the  crew 
consist  issue.  This  has  to  do  with  the 
making  up  of  the  crews. 

In  addition  there  are  the  so-called 
secondary  issues.  They  are  secondary 
only  by  comparison  to  the  primary  is- 
sues. Insofar  as  importance  is  con- 
cerned, they  certainly  are  important 
issues.  Secondary  issues  Include  the 
following : 

First,  Interdlvlslonal  nms.  That 
means  that  the  runs  can  be  extended  be- 
yond the  divisions  that  are  now  recog- 
nized, or  that  some  of  the  jobs  could  be 
constricted. 

Second,  combination  of  road  and  yard 
service. 

Third,  manning  of  self-prwelled 
machines. 

Fourth,    wage    structure    and    fringe 
benefits. 
Fifth,  employment  security. 
Sixth,  training. 

As  the  Joint  resolution  was  reported 
by  the  committee,  it  would  require  thafc 
within  30  days  a  tripartite  board  d 
arbitration  be  set  up.  to  consist  of  two 
members   chosen  by  the  workers,  two 


members  chosen  by  the  carriers,  and 
three  to  be  agreed  upon.  In  the  event 
there  was  no  agreement,  then  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  choose 
the  three  public  members.  In  short,  the 
arbitration  board  was  to  consist  of  seven 
individuals. 

The  Board  would  consider  and  arbi- 
trate the  so-called  primary  issues,  which 
relate  to  the  firemen  and  the  crew  con- 
sist, and  would  decide  them  within  a 
period  of  60  days. 

After  an  award  was  filed  with  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
under  the  committee  amendment,  if  the 
parties  had  not  between  themselves, 
through  the  process  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, resolved  the  so-called  secondary 
issues,  after  the  expiration  of  30  days, 
such  issues  would  be  referred  to  the 
same  Board  of  arbitration,  which  then 
would  consider  the  so-called  secondary 
issues  for  a  period  of  60  days;  and  then 
the  whole  package  would  be  complete. 
In  the  meantime,  the  award  with  respect 
to  the  two  primary  issues  would  not  be- 
come effective  until  all  Issues  had  been 
resolved. 

Some  members  of  the  committee  felt, 
because  of  the  allegations  made  by  the 
brotherhoods,  that  there  had  never  been 
any  collective  bargaining,  so  to  speak, 
with  respect  to  the  so-called  secondary 
issues.  Apparently  those  issues  had  been 
discussed  informally  and  generally,  but 
had  never  been  on  the  table  for  purposes 
of  collective  bargaining.  Inasmuch  as 
that  was  the  case,  certain  members  of 
the  committee  felt  that  it  would  be  inju- 
dicious at  this  time  to  subject  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration  issues  which  had 
never  been  discussed  in  collective  bar- 
gaining. For  that  reason  It  was  felt  that 
the  arbitration  should  be  confined  solely 
and  strictly  to  the  two  primary  issues — 
the  firemen  Issue  and  the  crew  consist 
issue — and  that  the  secondary  issues 
should  go  completely  to  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

The  only  question  which  arose  was: 
Inasmuch  as,  under  section  5,  the  award 
on  the  two  primary  Issues  would  not  be- 
come effective  imtil  such  time  as  the 
secMidary  Issues  had  been  resolved,  if 
subsection  (b)  of  section  6,  which  had  to 
do  with  those  Issues,  were  deleted,  then 
there  would  be  an  open  end.  The  argu- 
ment was  made  that  unless  the  award 
on  the  two  primary  Issues  were  settled, 
the  parties  could  go  on  ad  Infinitum, 
without  ever  resolving  the  secondary  is- 
sues so  that  the  primary  issues  could 
become  effective;  and  we  would  be  In  no 
better  position  at  the  end  than  we  were 
at  the  beginning. 

Because  of  that  fact,  the  House  com- 
mittee reported  to  the  House  a  measure 
which  did  not  include  the  secondary  is- 
sues for  purposes  of  arbitration.  It  left 
those  to  collective  bargaining.  But  the 
House  committee  did  "button  up"  sec- 
tion 5  by  making  the  award  on  the  two 
primary  issues  effective  after  a  period  of 
60  days  from  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
award  with  the  District  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

That  is  what  the  McOee  amendments 
would  do.  The  McGee  amendments  fol- 
low the  House  committee  meas\ire.  They 
would  delete  from  the  arbitration  the 
ao-called  secondary  issues,  leaving  those 


up  to  the  parties  for  consideration. 
They  would  put  a  time  limit  for  the  ef- 
fective date  on  the  award  for  the  pri- 
mary issues,  by  making  the  award  ef- 
fective after  60  days,  no  matter  what  the 
parties  had  done  about  the  secondary 
issues. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Under  the  Mc- 
Gee amendments,  would  the  strike 
scheduled  for  Thursday  morning  be  pre- 
vented? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  That  language 
is  contained  in  the  joint  resolution.  The 
McGee  amendments  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  language.  The  joint  resolu- 
tion itself  would  prohibit  the  carriers 
from  posting  their  new  rules  and  also 
would  prevent  a  strike  or  a  work  stop- 
page during  the  effective  period  of  the 
award. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    What  would  happen 
to  the  secondary  issues  in  the  event  the 
parties    could    not    agree    in    collective 
bargaining? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  secondary  issues 
would  not  be  resolved.  The  situation 
would  not  be  any  different  than  it  has 
been,  but  the  brotherhoods  could  not 
strike  until  the  award  on  the  primary 
issues  was  put  in  effect. 

Mr.    ELLENDER.    If    there    were    no 
agreement,  would  the  Board  arbitrate 
the  issues  under  the  McGee  amendments. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    It  is  the  feeling  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  the  two 
primary  issues  are  the  stumbling  blocks; 
and  that  once  those  are  disposed  of,  the 
parties  will  enter  into  collective  bargain- 
ing.   There  is  no  guarantee.   But,  funda- 
mentally, I  want  Senators  to  consider 
that  what  we  are  doing  this  afternoon  la 
apparently  unprecedented,  for  this  rea- 
son: For  years  msmagement  and  labor 
have  historically  and  traditionally  been 
opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration.    This 
measure  is  a  deviation  from  that  philos- 
ophy.   Today,  because  of  the  calamitous 
situation,  or,  as  ttie  President  said,  the 
catastrophic  situation,  which  would  arise 
in  the  event  of  a  strike,  we  are  deviating 
from  tradition.     There  is  no  question 
about  it.    As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  said,  this  is  the  first 
time  in  a  long  time  that  the  Congress  of 
the   United    States   has   undertaken   to 
legislate  on  compulsory  arbitration. 

In  order  to  soften  that  blow,  in  order 
to  solve  the  problem  once  and  for  all, 
since  we  are  acting  because  of  the  im- 
usualness  of  the  situation,  we  are  bend- 
ing over  backward  to  leave  to  collective 
bargaining  certain  issues  which  have 
never  been  discussed  in  good  faith  vmder 
the  procedures  of  collective  bargaining. 
In  other  words,  this  is  what  I  would  call 
an  hermaphroditic  situation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further  to  me? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  the 
McOee  amendment,  should  the  second- 
ary issues  not  be  resolved  through  col- 
lective bargaining,  the  board  would  have 
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no  jurtadletion.  The  question  would 
hare  to  bt  nmibmltted  to  the  Congress. 
Mr.  PAflTTORE.  The  question  would 
resubmitted  to  the 
are    two    Important 
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Issues 

Mr.  ELLENDER 
Mr.   PASrrORE. 

coming  into  effect 


I  understand. 
The  award  will  be 
There  will  be  that 
pressure.  I  have  answered  the  question. 
It  Is  true  that  we  are  In  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation  In  the  event  the  parties 
do  not  acree  by  collective  bargaining; 
but.  after  all.  neither  party  can  do  much 
about  posting  rules  or  going  on  strike 
until  the  awurd  on  the  two  major  Issues 
has  gone  into  effect  and  I  believe  the 
McOee  amendment  will  extend  the  peri- 
od by  30  days. 

Mr.  ELUENDER.  According  to  the  re- 
port by  the  oommlttee.  is  It  not  true  that 
should  the  aecondary  Issues  not  be  agreed 
upon  through  collective  bargaining,  the 
board  would  have  Jurisdiction  to  arbi- 
trate thoae  iMues? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  That  Is  what  the  committee 
had  in  mind  when  It  reported  the  meas- 
ure.   This  it  a  compromise. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  the  McGee 
amendments  would  strike  out  that  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  McOee  amend- 
ments would  strike  that  provision  out. 
The  Senator  Is  correct.  It  agrees  with 
the  House  version. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.    I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  a  question  about 
the  McOee  amendment.    On  page  12  of 
the  measure,  it  is  provided  that  the  ex- 
piration date  of  this  resolution  is  going 
to  be  150  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment.  I  am  wondering  where  that  would 
leave  the  parties  If  this  measure  should 
expire  after  150  days  with  respect  to 
two  things:   Pirst  of  all.   with  respect 
to  the  two  mlmary  Issues  which  the  ar- 
bitration board  will  settle;  and.  secondly, 
with    respect   to   the    secondary    issues 
which,   under   the   McGee   amendment 
would  still  be  left  to  negoUation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  I  may  interrupt 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  he  will  remember 
I  was  very  particular  when  l  explained 
the  Joint  resolution.  I  did  not  go  into 
that  question  because  it  Is  being  con- 
sidered. Before  we  become  confused,  let 
us  wait  until  Senators  who  are  working 
on  it  return  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sorry,  i  did  not 
hear  the  Senator's  explanation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  go  into  that 
question  because  Senators  are  working 
on  the  problem. 

Mr.  MA0NU80N.  They  will  return 
soon. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Florida  correctly  understand  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  to  say  that,  under  the 
committee  reaoluUon  as  reported  ma- 
chinery was  provided  for  settlement  of 
all  Issues,  suspending  to  a  date  consider- 
ably later  than  the  decision  of  the  two 
principal  issues  the  date  by  which  the 


secondary  issues  must  be  resolved?    Am 
I  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    With  reference  to  the 
administration  bill,  is  the  Senator  from 
Florida  also  correctly  informed  that  the 
administration    measure    likewise    pro- 
vided machinery  whereby  the  two  major 
Issues  would   be  first  decided   and   the 
secondary  issues  would  be  finally  decided 
either   by    collective   bargaining,   or.    if 
that  failed,  under  the  machinery  pro- 
vided for  In  the  measure? 
Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.    HOLLAND       Why     is    the    able 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  con- 
ducted   the    hearing    now    proposing    a 
measure  which  departs  from  both  those 
approaches    and    provides    no    terminal 
facilities  for  the  secondary  Issues? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  la  not  proposing  this 
amendment.  I  wish  to  make  that  abun- 
danUy  clear.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  the  two 
proposals.  This  amendment  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee  at  the  time  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  6  came  before  the 
committee  for  consideration,  and  subsec- 
tion (b)  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  committee.  The  minority  or  addi- 
tional views  developed  sometime  after 
the  meeting. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  that  I  am  explaining 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McQeb).  As 
matters  now  stand,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Issue  Is  clear.  If  Senators  desire 
all  the  secondary  Issues  to  go  to  arbitra- 
tion In  the  event  they  are  not  resolved 
within  30  days  after  the  award  is  filed 
on  the  primary  issues,  they  should  vote 
against  the  McGee  amendment  and  sup- 
port the  committee  amendment.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Senators  feel  they 
prefer  the  McGee  amendment,  they 
should  support  it. 

The  issue  Is  clear.     It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of   why  or  why  not.     If   Senators 
are    for    the    McGee    amendment,    they 
should  vote  "yea."     If  they  are  for  the 
committee  amendment,  they  should  vote 
"nay"  on  the  McGee  amendment.     The 
issue  is  as  simple  as  that.     Do  not  ask 
me  why  certain  Members  of  the  Senate 
want  It  one  way  or  the  other.     I  have 
been  here  13  yeans  and  I  have  never  been 
able  to  figure  that  out. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Does 
the   Senator    from    Rhode   Island   yield, 
and  If  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
MAG^^^JSON]. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  While  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
not  solved  the  enigma  to  which  he  has 
referred.  I  think  he  has  helped  some  of 
us  figure  it  out  by  his  very  clear  explana- 
tion of  the  McGee  amendments. 

With  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate,  be- 
cause not  only  Ls  the  Joint  resolution  un- 
usual, but  the  situation  is  unusual,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  have  gotten 
their  conference  together,  and  they  have 


a  suggestion  to  make,  at  least  to  modify 
the  McGee  amendments  in  the  respect  I 
spoke  about  when  I  brought  them  up 

Mr.  McGEE.     Mr.  President.  I  wiU  ad- 
dress myself  to  two  questions: 

First.  Preserving    the    maximum    of 
collective  bargaining,  and 

Second.  Narrowing  the  area  of  com- 
pulsion to  the  smallest  possible  base. 

In  contrast  to  the  President's  bill 
which,  in  my  judgment,  would  set  a  prec- 
edent  for  throwing  other  major  labor 
disputes  into  the  laps  of  Federal  boards 
the  pending  proposal  of  the  Committee 
would  narrow  the  precedent  to  a  one- 
time-only proposition.  Should  the  pro- 
posal have  gone  to  the  ICC.  It  would 
have  set  a  precedent  for  a  future  airlines 
dispute  going  to  the  CAB;  a  steamship 
dispute  going  to  the  Maritime  Board; 
and  a  communications  dispute  goine  to 
the  FCC. 

A  further  serious  limitation  of  the  ICC 
approach  is  contained  In  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  appointees  was  ever  con- 
sciously selected  because  of  his  expe- 
rience or  training  in  labor-management 
negotiations.  These  Boards  were  cre- 
ated to  regulate,  not  t-  arbitrate. 

A  third  reason  for  opposing  the  ICC 
approach  is  that  the  Commission  in  it- 
self creates  a  psychological  block  among 
the  brotherhoods.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
they  feel  it  Is  prejudiced  In  favor  of  the 
carriers. 

The  basis  for  arbitration  of  the  two 
primary  Issues— firemen-helper  and  crew 
consist — stems  from  the  August  15  pub- 
lic declaration  by  both  sides  that  they 
voluntarily  would  submit  these  two 
questiom  to  arbitration.  The  commit- 
tee, therefore,  proceeded  within  that  con- 
text to  set  up  procedures  for  Implement- 
ing those  voluntary  Intentions. 

Whether  those  intentions  on  either  side 
were  sincere  or  merely  arrived  at  for 
publicity  purposes  would  seem  to  matter 
not  at  all.  The  fact  of  the  declarations 
gives  to  this  dispute  a  special  character 
all  its  own ;  a  character  which  makes  this 
Instance  In  labor-management  history 
readily  Identifiable  and  thus  less  sub- 
ject to  the  establishment  of  precedents 
for  future  disputes.  This  becomes  one 
of  the  most  powerful  recommendations 
for  the  committee  bill.  It  clearly  makes 
It  a  one-time  thing. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  to  the  bill, 
which  would  remove  the  secondary  issues 
from  the  compulsory  features  of  the  two 
primary  questions,  further  limits  the 
.scope  of  the  pending  settlement.  There 
is  no  reason  to  force  the  secondary  issues 
into  the  same  formula  of  quasi-compul- 
slon  as  Is  proposed  for  the  two  primary 
Issues.  At  no  time  have  the  secondary 
issues  been  bona  fide  subjects  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  Both  sides.  In  fact,  have 
contended  that,  once  the  two  big  ques- 
tions were  agreed  upon,  the  minor  ones 
would  fall  Into  place. 

It  is  a  weak  case  which  contends  that, 
once  the  two  major  Issues  are  settled,  the 
minor  questions  then  become  major  and 
will  not  be  settled.  This  Is  presumptuous 
and  prejudges  the  intents  of  either  or 
both  sides.  The  litigants'  protestations 
of  a  willingness  to  settle  secondary  issues 
once  the  primary  ones  are  disposed  of 
need  to  be  "called"  They  have  to  be 
given  a  chance  In  the  Interest  of  pre- 
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serving  the  deep  principles  of  coUective 
bargaining  to  run  th^r  course.  Should 
they  subsequently  fall  on  those  questlins, 
appropriate  action  can  only  leglttmatriy 
be  taken  at  that  time.  For  the  Congress, 
in  its  present  frustration  or  impatience 
to  attempt  to  throw  the  secondary  ques- 
tions into  the  same  hopper  with  the  pri- 
mary ones  would  be  to  do  violence  to  the 
format  of  the  pending  proposal.  For  it 
should  be  recalled  the  pending  proposal 
was  advanced  in  the  wake  of  the  public 
declaration  of  both  sides  voluntarily  to 
arbitrate  the  two  primary  questions.  At 
no  time  did  they  make  reference  to  the 
secondary  Issues. 

At  the  very  most,  therefore,  the  sec- 
ondary questions  should  be  i43Proved  in- 
dependently of  the  primary  ones  in  the 
instance  of  this  particular  legislation. 
That  there  are  those  who  would  seek  to 
arbitrate  these  lesser  questions  by  force 
is  understandable.  It  would  be  conven- 
ient and  might  concrivably  save  another 
crisis  some  time  in  the  future. 

But  the  consequences  should  give  us 
pause,  namely,  that  It  woald  seriously 
weaken  the  basic  principle  of  collective 
bargaining  which  admittedly  has  not 
been  fully  utilized  In  their  case. 

I  should  like  now  to  address  myself  to 
the  question  my  able  colleague  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  raised  In  terms  of 
why  there  is  concern  about  bringing  the 
secondary  issues  into  the  problem  that 
do  not  apply  to  the  primary  Issues.  The 
concern  is  that.  In  both  the  testimony 
and  conversations  in  the  committee, 
there  was  a  tentative  public  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  litigants  in  this 
case  on  the  15th  of  August  to  proceed 
voluntarily,  through  their  own  agree- 
ment, to  arbitration  of  the  two  primary 
issues;  and  on  that  basis  we  tried  to 
draft  a  procedure  for  resolving  the  pri- 
mary Issues.  At  no  time  were  the  sec- 
ondary issues  involved  In  whatever  was 
said  on  the  15th  of  August  or  in  conversa- 
tions that  followed  hi  the  wake  of  It 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
verify  the  tone  and  nature  of  those  con- 
versations. Therefore,  it  seemed^to  many 
of  us  that  it  would  be  unwise  and  even 
wrong  to  drag  into  the  formula  that  had 
been  our  approach  In  the  primary  Issues, 
the  secondary  issues  at  stake  likewise  in 
this  question.  That  Is  the  reason  for  the 
separation. 

In  the  proposal  as  it  Is  being  modified 
we  would  eliminate  section  6(b)  and 
make  the  secondary  issues  subject  to  col- 
lective bargaining  throughout  the  Inter- 
val of  the  procedure  and  the  announce- 
ment of  the  award,  plus  60  days  beyond. 
That  is  a  total  of  150  days  during  which 
there  would  be  restraint  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  rules  by  the  railroads,  or  the 
alternative  on  the  part  of  the  brother- 
hoods, the  strike. 

Mr.   PASTORE.    Mi:.   President,   will 
the  Senator  jrleld? 
Mr.  McGEE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    I  believe  that  point 
should  be  cleared  up. 

In  the  event  the  secondary  issues  are 
not  resolved,  it  has  been  asked,  could  the 
brotherhoods  strike?  They  could  strike 
150  days  after  enactment  of  this  J(^t 
resolution. 
Mr.  McGEE.    After  150  days. 


1ST.   PASTORK     Yes.     The    record 
should  be  clear. 

Mr.  COTTON.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  S«aafcor  from 
Wyoming  is  explaining  the  amendment. 
Mr.  McGEEL  "Hie  point  of  the  pro- 
posal as  it  now  stands  is  that  at  the  ex- 
piration of  150  days,  on  the  secondary 
issues,  the  rules  can  be  posted  and 
strikes  can  be  resorted  to.  There  is  a 
rather  strong  indication  that  the  second- 
ary issues,  which  then  would  become 
primary  in  the  minds  of  some,  would 
hardly  justify  resorting  to  the  extremes 
that  would  be  resorted  to  with  respect  to 
the  two  primary  issues.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  adjustments  would 
be  made.  In  the  meantime,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
also  discussed  the  matter  of  the  150-day 
interval.  I  believe  he  wishes  to  explain 
that  point.  I  therefore  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  will  take  three  sentences  to  recapitu- 
late what  I  said  in  my  remarks  last  eve- 
ning. Section  6cb),  which  would  be 
stricken  from  ttie  pending  measure  by 
the  amendments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGekI 
was  a  section  which  I  offered  in  Commit- 
tee. My  principal  purpose  in  offering  it, 
however,  was  to  avoid  a  situation  which 
confronted  the  committee  but  which  is 
not  before  the  Senate  now,  a  situation  in- 
volving the  prospect  that  the  award, 
after  it  was  made,  should  not  take  effect 
imtil  the  parties  came  to  an  agreement 
on  the  secondary  issues.  I  felt  then,  and 
I  still  feel,  that  that  would  completely 
vitiate  the  joint  resolution. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  disposi- 
tion— on  anyone's  part  to  adopt  that  po- 
sition now. 

Now  we  come  to  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
which  would  make  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution similar  to  the  House  joint  reso- 
hitlon.  The  two  principal  issues  would 
be  resolved  by  the  board  of  arbitration, 
and  the  so-called  secondary  issues  would 
continue  to  be  subject  to  collective  bar- 
gaining for  150  days  following  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Joint  resolution.  That 
means  that  for  150  days,  and  150  dasrs 
only,  as  I  understand,  both  the  carriers 
and  the  brothertioods  would  be  re- 
strained from  either  posting  rules  or 
striking.  The  law  would  hold  them  in 
that  situation. 

So  far  as  the  secondary  issues  are  con- 
cerned, of  course,  the  situation  might  be 
brought  back  into  the  lap  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  the  Congress.  To  that  ex- 
tent, frankly,  I  do  not  hke  it.  However. 
let  us  not  discuss  that  point  now.  What 
I  have  been  discussing  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  is  the 
150-(lay  polod.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
we  might  well  find  ourselves  in  a  situ- 
ation in  which,  at  the  end  of  150  days, 
the  award  of  the  arbitration  board  would 
take  effect  At  the  same  time,  the  act 
would  expire.  There  would  be  no  fur- 
ther restraint  on  the  parties  from  taking 
such  action  as  they  saw  fit,  including  a 
strike. 

Furthermore,  at  the  end  of  150  days, 
the  award  might  not  take  effect,  because 
there  might  be  pending  an  appeal  to  the 


court.  There  might  be  some  other  rea- 
son why  the  award  on  the  Issue  of  the 
"firemen  (helpers) "  and  "consist  of  road 
and  yard  crews"  would  not  be  in  effect 
£U3d  before  the  key  issues  could  be  gotten 
out  of  the  way.  the  others  would  be  back 
before  us. 

It  was  my  suggestion  that  the  act 
should  not  expire  imtil  the  award  was  ac- 
tually in  effect  and  operating.  However, 
we  found  that  could  lead  to  ccxnplica- 
tions.  It  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to 
my  friend  from  Wyoming. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  both  of  us  have 
been  going  to  school  for  a  month,  learn- 
ing how  to  arbitrate,  and  learning  how  to 
mediate  and  conciliate,  it  was  our  joint 
suggestion — my  suggestion,  which  I  be- 
lieve he  will  acceptr— that  the  150  days 
should  be  amended  to  read  180  days  from 
the  enactment  of  the  act.  so  that  there 
would  be  a  30-day  leeway.  In  other 
words,  when  the  award  was  handed  down 
and  filed,  it  could  not  take  effect  for  60 
days.  It  would  then  take  effect,  but  30 
days  more  would  elapse  before  the  act 
would  expire,  so  that  the  parties  could 
attempt  to  bargain  and  come  to  a  con- 
clusion on  the  secondary  issues  before 
the  expiration  of  the  joint  resolution. 

I  ask  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  if  that  is  his  conception  of  our 
understanding. 

Mr.  MoGEE.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. I  thank  my  friend  from  New 
Hampshire  for  his  cooperation  on  this 
question.  I  ask  that  that  portion  of  my 
amendments  be  modifleu  from  150  days 
to  180  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  that 
is  a  fair  compromise.  The  way  it  was 
first  reported,  it  was  open  end  so  far  as 
the  award  under  section  5  was  con- 
cerned. That  award  could  not  bectane 
effective  until  all  the  issues  had  been 
resolved. 

By  excluding  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 6,  whereby  we  leave  the  secondary 
issues  to  collective  bargaining,  we  are, 
in  effect,  amending  section  5  by  making 
the  award  effective  after  60  days. 

While  the  parties  were  bargaining, 
the  carriers  would  have  the  benefit  of 
eliminating  jobs  under  the  award.  I  be- 
lieve that  180  days  is  a  reasonable  time. 
What  we  are  saying  is  that  the  parties 
would  have  the  same  rights  under  the 
Raflway  Labor  Act  after  the  180-day 
period. 

Mr.    MORTON.     Mr.    President,    will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  were 
the  secondary  issues  incorporated  in  the 
notices  that  were  filed  by  the  carriers  In 
November  1959.  and  the  response  of  the 
brotherhood  of  September  1960? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  secondary  Issues 
were  incorporated  in  the  notices;  yes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  That  was  my  opinion, 
but  some  Senators  have  asked  the  ques- 
tion :  Does  not  the  whole  seomdary  sub- 
ject start  de  novo  through  section  6  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act?  That  would  not 
be  the  case,  would  it? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  advised  by  coun- 
sel that  that  would  not  be  the  case. 
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Mr.  IfORTON.  That  \a  my  under- 
standing, but  I  thought  the  point  ought 
to  be  darllled. 

Am  one  wbo  supported  the  so-called 
Cotton  amendment  for  the  same  rea- 
sons that  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  expressed,  I  am, 
however,  aattafled  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McOb]  has  developed.  I  have 
complete  confidence  that  this  problem 
will  not  be  back  In  the  lap  of  the  Senate. 
I  say  that  for  the  practical  rea^in  that 
both  sides  have  Indicated  that  the  sec- 
ondary Issues  can  be  resolved.  I  take 
their  statement  In  good  faith. 

U  either  aide  throws  It  back  into  the 
lap  of  the  Senate — I  do  not  care  which 
side — I  think  they  can  probably  expect 
some  rough  legislation  from  Congress. 
I  do  not  think  they  are  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 
Mr.  McOBL  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Senators  have  spoken 
to  me  and  expressed  the  understanding 
that  under  the  Joint  resolution  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  the  decision 
on  primary  Iwues  arrived  at  by  arbitra- 
tion would  not  go  into  effect  until  the 
secondary  Issues  were  agreed  upon.  I 
put  this  question  to  both  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOcxI  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tors] :  Is  it  not  true  that  by  the  end  of  6 
months,  under  the  committee  Joint  reso- 
lution, all  issues  would  be  finally  de- 
cided— both  primary  Issues  and  second- 
ary issues?  The  decision  on  primary  is- 
sues would  not  go  into  effect,  however, 
at  any  time  prior  to  6  months,  unless 
the  secondary  Issues  had  been  agreed 
upon? 

Mr.  PAfiTORE.     Or  sooner. 
Mr.   LAX7SCHE.     Or   sooner;    that   is 
correct   So  under  the  committee  amend- 
ment, the  primary  and  secondary  issues 
mandatorily  would  come  to  an  end  either 
by  arbitration  or  by  agreement  at  the 
end  of  6  months? 
Mr.  PA8TORE.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McQBB.    Under  the  original  com- 
mittee proposal.    That  is  correct. 

B4r.  LAUSCHE.  So  any  understand- 
ing that  the  secondary  Issues,  while  be- 
ing negotiated,  could  interminably  hold 
up  the  effective  date  of  the  arbitration 
award  Is  In  error? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    It  is  not  in  error  at 
all :  not  beyond  180  days. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  said  permanently. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    It  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference In  the  world. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  did  not 
understand  my  statement.  My  sUte- 
ment  is  that  it  Is  the  understanding  of 
some  Senators  that  the  primsury  issues, 
although  arbitrated,  would  permanently 
remain  Ineffective  unless  there  were  an 
agreement  or  an  award  on  secondary  is- 
sues. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McQEB.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  After  listening  to 
much  of  the  discussion,  I  believe  the  solu- 
tion reached  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGbsI  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton]  Is. 
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as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  said, 
the  fairest  way  to  meet  this  unusual 
problem.  I  say  this  for  two  reasons. 
First,  there  is  no  evidence  that  on  the 
three  so-called  secondary  issues  either 
management  or  the  brotherhoods  have 
had  a  chance  to  sit  down  and  bargain 
collectively  I  think  they  should  be  al- 
lowed. In  the  normal  way.  to  resolve 
those  questions  or  issues,  which  are 
greatly  different  from  the  main  Issues. 
Second,  like  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  am  taking  on  faith  the  state- 
ment I  have  heard  on  all  sides  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute cannot  solve  these  problems  in  the 
normal  way  of  collective  bargaining. 
There  are  always  problems,  but  they  can 
be  solved  by  collecUve  bargaining.  So  I 
take  such  statements  on  faith.  Some 
person^  do  not  agree  with  that  view. 

However.  I  Join  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky in  the  view  that  the  parties  cannot 
expect  the  same  kind  of  treatment  from 
Congress  if  they  do  not  bargain  collec- 
tively in  good  faith.  The  issues  that  are 
before  the  Senate  now  can  be  resolved 
quickly  in  come  cases.  The  two  main 
Issues  are  the  knotty  ones;  and  I  can 
understand  the  problem  involved  In 
them. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield' 
Mr.  McQEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  think  it  ouKht  to 
be  made  clear  for  the  record  that  ir- 
respective of  what  may  happen  to  the 
secondary  Issues  before  the  expiration  of 
the  6-month  period,  or  the  period  of 
180  days,  the  arbitration  award  with  re- 
spect to  the  primary  Issues  will  be  settled 
and  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.   McOEE.     That  Is  correct. 
Mr.   SMATHERS.     Under  the  McOee 
amendments. 

Mr.  McOEE.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COTTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  wish  to  add  also.  In 
order  that  Senators  may  understand  the 
situation  before  they  adopt  the  amend- 
ment, that  we  have  rather  carefully  ex- 
plored all  possibilities:  that  is.  it  was  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  that  the  expiration  time  of 
the  act  should  be  at  the  end  of  all  legal 
procedures.  The  act  would  expire  when 
the  award  on  the  two  primary  issues 
actually  was  in  effect. 

But  upon  further  discu.ssion.  we  felt 
that  the  legislation  would  be  difficult 
enough,  and  the  Senate  is  having  trou- 
ble enough  with  it.  without  leaving  any 
dates  uncertain.  So  we  agreed  that  180 
days — that  is.  30  days  after  the  award 
takes  effect  and  allowing  30  days  for  any 
other  court  procedure,  including  apt>eals. 
would  be  the  most  we  could  plan  to  clear 
the  way  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

I  am  not  quite  so  optimistic  or  con- 
fident about  the  problem  not  coming 
back  again  as  is  either  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr  Morton  I  or  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  (Mr.  MacnusonI. 
Perhaps  I  have  grown  cynical  in  my  old 
age;  I  certainly  have  in  the  past  month. 
I  can  see  how  it  would  be  perfectly  pos- 
sible for  the  problem  to  come  back  to 
the  lap  of  Congress.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  deceive  ourselves. 


I  feel  certain  that  neither  of  those 
Senators  meant  that  Congress  would  in- 
dulge in  punitive  legislation. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  did  not  say  that 
Mr.  COTTON.  Then  I  withdraw  my 
statement.  Some  Senator  said  it.  It 
may  not  have  been  said  by  either  of  the 
Senators  whose  names  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned, but  I  heard  the  word  used. 

I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  if  these  ques- 
tions come  back  to  us.  we  must  meet 
them.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
word  "punitive"  or  the  thought  "puni- 
tive" will  never  enter  into  my  mind  in 
dealing  either  with  the  carriers  or  with 
tlie  brotherhoods. 

I  believe  this  proposal  is  a  good  com- 
promise. I  appreciate  the  courtesy,  for- 
bearance, and  understanding  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McOke). 
I  know  that  the  proposal  will  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  all  Senators  on  his 
side  of  the  aisle.  His  concessions  may 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  Sena- 
tors on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  But  I 
think  the  proposal  offers  a  good  solution. 
We  are  faced  with  a  nationwide  rail- 
road strike.  It  is  up  to  us  to  act.  and 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good,  clean-cut 
compromise. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.     I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Is  It  not  true  that  In  a 
few  more  hours  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  will  have  to  get  together 
on  a  final  measure,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  to  sign  it  by  a  given  dead- 
line? In  consideration  of  that  fact.  Is  it 
not  true  that  If  the  Senate  adopts  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  the  measure  will  be 
brought  Into  much  closer  conformity 
with  the  proposal  recommended  by  the 
House  committee,  and  thus  make  much 
more  likely  the  possibility  of  avoiding  a 
conference  that  could  be  of  great  conse- 
quence In  preventing  Congress  from 
meeting  the  deadline? 

Mr.  McOEE.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  correct. 

Mr,  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.    I  yield. 
Mr.    MILLER.      Mr.    President,    do   I 
correctly   understand   that   the   amend- 
ments  of    the    Senator   from   Wyoming 
I  Mr.  McGeeI  have  been  modified? 

Mr.  McGEE.  They  have  been  modi- 
fied to  provide  for  180  days. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  agree  to  the  change 
to  180  days.  It  ties  In  very  closely  with 
the  date  of  March  1,  1964.  set  forth  in 
my  amendment  numbered  177. 

I  had  an  informal  discussion  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  earlier  this  af- 
ternoon about  the  possibility  of  modify- 
ing his  amendments  further  by  allowing 
section  6(b)  to  remain,  but  Including  an 
entirely  new  section.  If  that  were  done, 
line  4  of  the  Senator's  amendment,  which 
strikes  out  paragraph  <a)  and  line  5. 
would  be  deleted  and  there  would  be 
Inserted  In  lieu  thereof  this  language: 

If  any  of  the  isauea  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (A)  have  not  been  resolved  by  col- 
lective bargaining  within  alxty  daya  after 
the  award  Is  flJed  in  accordance  with  section 
5  of  this  resolution,  the  President  shall  cer- 
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tify  to  the  CongjeBs  the  statvifl  of  the  lasuea 
in  dispute. 

The  point  is  that  I  believe  this  modi- 
fication fits  In  with  the  rationale  of  180 
days.  The  rationale  Is  that  we  wish  to 
have  a  little  breathing  space,  after  150 
days,  in  which  to  determine  what.  If  any- 
thing, we  should  do.  Under  my  proposed 
modification  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, after  150  days  the  President  would 
certify  to  Congress  the  status  of  the  is- 
sues—somewhat In  line  with  the  pro- 
posal we  have  already  considered.  We 
would  then  have  30  days  In  which  to 
consider  the  status  of  those  issues  and 
make  up  our  minds  about  what  action, 
if  any.  was  necessary  by  Congress. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
win  react  favorably  to  my  proposed 
modification  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  read  the  Sen- 
ators proposal  very  carefully  and  have 
given  it  some  thought.  I  am  reluctant 
to  add  it  to  my  amendment,  for  this 
reason:  We  now  have  a  formula  agreed 
upon;  it  is  clean  cut,  and  will  get  the 
President  and  Congress  out  of  the  stale- 
mate by  means  of  the  process  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  Personally  I  would 
be  reluctant  to  agree  to  a  change  which 
would  Inject  the  President  or  any  group 
back  into  the  controversy  at  that  stage. 
It  is  true  we  may  have  It  back  In  our  laps 
when  the  waiting  period  has  ended,  and 
then  we  may  have  a  new  set  of  primary 
issues.  But  by  that  time,  let  the  course 
of  good  judgment  and  good  sense  prevail. 
So  at  this  stage  I  prefer  not  to  accept 
tlie  proposed  modification. 

Mr.  MILLER.    What  objection  is  there 
to  having  the  President  certify  to  Con- 
gress. 30  days  before  the  bottom  falls 
out  all  over  again,  what  the  status  of 
the  Issues  Is?     I  carmot  see  how  that 
could  possibly  hurt  anything.     I  think 
It  would  be  helpful.    I  am  not  trying  to 
disturb  the  formula  which  now  has  been 
agreed  upon.     I  am  trying  to  make  It 
effective.    What  will  It  profit  us  to  wait 
another  30  days  to  decide  what  we  are 
going  to  do?     What  will  be  gained  by 
making  the  change  to  180  days,  if  we 
have  not  had  some  action  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  Indicate  the  status  of  the 
other  Issues?    I  think  we  should  have  it. 
As  the  amendment  now  stands,  after 
180  days,  the  President  would  submit  the 
Issues    to   us.    My   modification   would 
have  him  do  that  with  150  days.    I  sub- 
mit to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that 
this  is  a  good  modification,  and  that  it 
will  make  even  more  effective  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.    I  do  not  believe  the 
President  will   be   unaware,  of  what  Is 
taking  place.    In  fact,  I  Imagine  that 
the  National  Mediation  Board  will  enter 
Into  the  situation,  and  that  Is  what  gave 
me  the  Idea  for  this  modification.    As 
section  6(b)  now  reads,  we  would  have 
the   National   Mediation  Board   certify 
certain  situations.    This  means,  to  me. 
that  the  National  Mediation  Board  will 
be  in  this  picture,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not:  and  that  if  nothing  takes  place  af- 
ter  150  days,   the  President  can  then 
certify   to  Congress  the  stattis  of  the 
other  issues,  so  Congress  will  know  how 
far  it  may  have  to  go.  and  will  have  30 
days  in  which  to  legislate  wisely. 
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Mr.  McOEE.  Again,  I  must  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  that  I  carmot  accept 
his  suggestion.  I  do  not  think  it  ap- 
plies or  fills  any  critical  gap.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  I  am  sure  the  President  will 
know  what  progress  is  being  made,  as 
will  the  country  at  large;  and,  in  any 
case,  the  people  will  let  Congress  know 
their  feelings. 

The  controversy  will  then  have  to  be 
treated  as  an  entirely  new  and  separate 
labor  dispute. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  this  question:  After 
150  days,  what  will  happen? 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  shall  have  to  wait 
for  tlie  full  period  of  time.  Until  we  see 
what  happens  in  any  kind  of  manage- 
ment-labor relationship,  no  one  knows 
what  Issues  have  or  have  not  been  con- 
sidered at  any  point  along  the  line.  We 
cannot  forecast  that  at  the  present 
time.  ^    , 

Mr.  MILLER.  After  180  days  and  af- 
ter the  bottom  falls  out,  unless  these  is- 
sues are  negotiated  or  unless  Congress 
takes  some  action,  what  will  happen? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Under  the  procedure 
the  groups  have  agreed  to.  the  only 
procedure  is  for  someone  to  file  new 
rules;  and  with  the  threat  of  a  strike 
confronting  us  at  that  time,  Congress 
then  would  have  to  determine  what  the 
procedure  would  be.  But  this  amend- 
ment Is  designed  to  make  It  clean  cut, 
and  not  to  protract  the  situation  in  any 

way. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  other  words,  after 
the  180  days  the  Railway  Labor  Act  will 
take  over. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  all  of  the  proce- 
dures which  thus  far  had  been  gone 
through  with  respect  to  the  two  primary 
issues  would  then  have  to  be  gone 
through  with  respect  to  the  secondary 
issues? 

Mr.  McGEE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago  I  promised  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson].  I 
now  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  had  just  one  ques- 
tion, which  now  becomes  repetitive.  I 
imderstand  that  the  McGee  amendment 
is  merely  a  stopgap,  and  would  prolong 
for  180  days  the  agony  of  the  strike 
threat — so  that  we  would  have  to  go  all 
through  this  controversy  once  more  180 
days  from  now.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  not  correct.  My 
proposal  Is  to  try  to  nail  down  the  two 
primary  issues.  That  Is  the  Issue  which 
is  at  stake  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  referring  to  the 
secondary  Issues. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  secondary  issues 
are  not  now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  But  in  the  end  that 
would  become  the  subject  of  a  strike. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Those  issues  will  be  open 
to  collective  bargaining  between  now  and 
the  expiration  of  the  180  days. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  But  then  they  will 
becmne  the  subject  of  a  strike. 


Mr.  McGEE.  Then  Uiey  will  become 
subject  to  the  normal  operations  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  So  we  would  be  no 
better  off  then. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  would  be  two  pri- 
mary issues  better  off — which  would 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference,  imder 
the  contentions  in  this  dispute.  Both 
parties  have  agreed  that  once  we  resolve 
the  two  primary  ones,  the  chances  of 
resolving  the  secondary  ones  will  be 
much  improved.  I  think  we  have  to  give 
that  procedure  an  opportunity  to  rvm  its 
course. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    But  it  is  conjectural. 
Mr.  McGEE.    I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  McGEE.    Then  I  yield  the  floor, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  energetic  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI  has 
submitted  what  is  termed  the  compro- 
mise amendment.  I  am  cognizant  of  his 
earnest  efforts  to  effectuate  a  satisfac- 
tory solution.  There  Is  also  the  original 
committee  amendment,  as  reported  by 
the  effective  chairman  [Mr.  Macnuson]. 
Do  both  of  these  proposals  plswe  the  rail 
carriers  in  the  same  position  as  to  the 
Implementation  of  the  new  work  rules? 
Mr.  McGEE.  Neither  one  will  change 
that  in  any  respect.  They  stand  togeth- 
er on  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.     Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand  that  the   Senator  from   Oregon 
wishes  to  have  the  floor  in  his  own  right. 
I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
template voting  against  the  McGee 
amendments.  I  will  do  so  because  I 
know  that  4  years  have  passed  in  which 
this  issue  has  been  kicked  back  and 
forth,  without  any  final  decision  being 
made.  I  believe  we  must  create  a  situa- 
tion that  will  bring  to  an  aid  this  dis- 
pute between  the  railroads  and  the  labor 
unions.  The  only  way  to  do  it  is  by  the 
enactment  of  a  law  providing  that  at 
the  end  of  a  specific  time — and  that  Is 
6  months — this  issue  will  be  closed. 
The  McGee  amendments  would  require 
arbitration  of  the  two  main  Issues  and 
leave  to  collective  bargaining  all  other 
issues. 

If  the  McGee  amendments  are 
adopted.  I  predict  that  the  issue  will  be 
back  in  our  laps  next  year.  Under  the 
joint  resolution  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, all  issues  would  be  finally  de- 
cided by  arbitration  or  agreement  in  6 
months. 

Those  who  have  political  fears  about 
the  consequences  of  the  joint  resolution 
recommended  by  the  committee  will 
sweat  more  next  July   than  they  are 
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•weatlng  nvw.  If  we  do  not  finally  wrap 
op  the  pxi>— »  and  put  It  to  rest. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  If  I  may  do  so 
without  bMinc  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOUjAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  agree  oonpletely  with  the  statement 
JiiBt  made  bgr  the  distlngiiished  Senator 
from  Ohio,  with  one  addition:  I  think 
too  little  has  been  said  In  this  whole 
debate  about  the  Justifiable  expectations 
of  the  general  public  In  this  matter.    I 
think  the  general  public,  after  having 
waited  4  yeara  during  which  all  this  ar- 
gument haa  been  pending,  and  there  Is 
no  question  that  all  of  these  Issues  were 
<llscu88ed  a«  f^  back  as  1960.  as  brought 
out  by  the  queetlon  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  MomtonI— 
after  4  yean  of  Indecision  and  uncer- 
tainty,   deMrree    greater    consideration 
than  this.    It  wUl  be  a  retreat  from  its 
responsibUttf  for  the  Senate,  after  hav- 
ing received  a  forthright  recommenda- 
tion from  the  President  for  bringing  an 
end  to  all  of  this  controversy,  and  after 
having  reoelTed  from  its  committee  a 
similar  forthright  recommendation  for 
the  ending  of  all  of  it,  to  weakly  march 
In  reverse,  and  to  say,  "No.  we  are  going 
to  end  oniy  a  part  of  it.  and  leave  hang- 
ing over  the  general  public,  for  180  ad- 
ditional days  of  anxious  anticipation,  the 
expectation  of  a  general  railroad  strike 
at  that  time." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that 
Is  a  fair  thing  to  do  to  the  general  public 
of  our  Nation.  If  the  Senate  takes  that 
action,  and  the  House  approves  it.  Con- 
gress will  be  justifiably  subject  to  criti- 
cism of  th»j  gravest  sort  from  the  general 
public,  which  expects  us  to  deal  forth - 
rightly  and  honestly  with  the  question 
before  us  and  not  merely  to  solve  part  of 
it.  leaving  for  180  days  of  suspense  the 
sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  the 
head  of  the  NaUon. 

I  shall  not  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORfiK  I  have  been  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMP60N.  I  wish  to  supplement 
what  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  said. 
I  call  attention  to  one  fact  which  has 
been  overlooked.  Yesterday  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  stressed  the  same  point. 
I  point  out  that  in  the  excellent  opinion 
poll  of  the  Opinion  Research  Corp.  of 
Princeton,  NJ.,  with  their  vast  research 
faculties,  it  was  shown  that  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  people  In  the  country 
consulted  were  for  compxilsory  arbitra- 
tion rather  than  a  strike  which  could 
cripple  oui-  coantry.  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  so  capably  pointed 
out.  Against  compulsory  arbitration 
were  only  30  percent. 

I  point  out  also  that  even  union  mem- 
bers themselves,  who  are  logically  con- 
cerned about  compulsory  arbitration, 
favor  compulsory  arbitration  in  this  case 
by  a  vote  of  54  percent  to  30  percent. 
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In  the  western  country  from  which  I 
come.  62  percent  of  the  people  are  for 
compulsory  arbitration  rather  than  a 
strike,  as  opposed  to  20  percent  of  the 
people  In  that  area  who  are  against  arbi- 
tration instead  of  a  strike.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida  for  his  observa- 
tions, and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 
Mr.    MAQNUSON.      The   only    reason 
the  Joint  resolution  Is  before  the  Senate 
is  the  public  interest.    Anyone  who  says 
that  we  have  not  talked  about  it  Is  not 
stating  the  fact.    The  public  Interest  is 
the   overriding    consideration    that    has 
put  the  Joint  resolution  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  started  the  machinery  In  mo- 
tion.      Yesterday     the     Senator     from 
Washington  spent  a  half  hour  talking 
about  that  Interest.     The  report  sets  It 
out  clearly.    Otherwise  we  would  permit 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  to  wait  until 
doomsday.       The     public     interest,     of 
course,  is  overriding.    Anyone  who  would 
suggest  that  we  are  not  thinking  of  the 
public  Interest  does  not  know  why  the 
Joint  resolution  Is  before  the  Senate.    Of 
course  we  are  thinking  about  the  public 
interest.    That  is  the  only  reason  we  are 
telling  the  two  groups  involved  that  they 
must  do  sometiiing  about   the  dispute. 
The  public  Interest  overrides  every  other 
consideration.    Otherwise  the  committee 
would  not  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  Joint  resolution.     The  public  Inter- 
est Is  the  main  consideration.    Surely  we 
have  to  talk  about  the  details  as  they 
affect  the  parties.    But  any  implication 
that   the   Senate   Committee   on    Com- 
merce or  the  House  Committee  on  Com- 
merce or   the   Congress   of    the   United 
States  has  forgotten  the  public  interest 
is  not  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland). 

Mr.  COOPER.     Mr    President.  I  sup- 
port   the   pending    amendments   offered 
by    the    Senator    from    Wyoming    [Mr. 
McObxI.   because    it   is   about   the  only 
proposal  respecting  the  Joint  resolution 
which   would  preserve   the   principle  of 
collective    barRaining.      I    am   perfectly 
aware  of  the  f«u;t  that  becau.se  the  car- 
riers and  the  unions  have  not  been  able 
to  arrive  at  any  agreement  through  the 
process  of  collective  bargaining  on  the 
two  msdn  Issues  involved,   and   as   the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
clared,  and   the  committee  has  unani- 
mously found,  that  because  of  health,  de- 
fense, and  the  demands  of  our  economy, 
railroad  trarisportation  must  be  main- 
tained, we  are  placed  In  the  position  of 
providing  compulsory   arbitration   upon 
those  two  issues.     But  according  to  the 
distinguished  committee  chairman  and 
the  record,  other  issues  have  not  been  the 
subject   of  collective   bargaining,   or   at 
least  in  a  definitive  sense.     Even  if  col- 
lective bargaining  fails  as  to  these  ques- 
tions— some  Involving  wages — and  they 


come  back  to  the  Congress  next  year 

and  perhaps  they  will  come  back — the 
principle  and  right  of  collective  bargain- 
ing ought  to  be  preserved  as  to  those 
Issues  which  have  not  been  considered. 
This  the  McGee  amendment  would  se- 
cure. 

I  do  not  like  compulsory  arbitration. 
Certainly  It  would  be  wrong  to  apply 
compulsory  arbitration  to  prospective 
disputes  as  section  6ibi  will  do.  if  it  Is 
not  deleted  by  the  pending  amendment. 
I  was  In  the  Senate  when  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  was  enacted  and  voted  for 
it.  It  does  not  apply  to  matters  subject 
to  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  But  I  re- 
member that  in  the  long  and  controver- 
sial debate.  Senator  Robert  Taft  stood 
again  smd  again  for  the  principle  of  free 
collective  bargaining  with  as  few  re- 
strictions   as   possible. 

The  railroad  unions  have  a  right  to 
strike,  but  In  practice  it  is  becoming  a 
theoretical  right.  For  If  the  conse- 
quences of  a  strike  are  as  dire  as  has 
been  detailed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  the  committee's  report,  we  must  con- 
sider that  under  similar  circimistances 
In  the  future  the  Congress  would  be 
called  again  to  act  to  prevent  a  strike. 
In  all  fairness,  the  railway  unions,  de- 
nied the  right  to  strike,  and  faced  with 
compulsory  arbitration,  should  be  al- 
lowed the  right  to  bargtiin  collectively 
upon  issues  where  bargaining  has  not 
broken  down. 

This  amendment  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion would  be  the  only  provision  in  the 
joint  resolution  which  would  preserve 
and  encourage  collective  bargaining.  It 
is  in  the  interests  of  both  the  railroads 
and  the  unions.  I  place  my  support  for 
the  amendment  on  this  positive  ground. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.     HOLLAND.     Mr.     President.     I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend. 

I  was  interested  in  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  said 
a  few  moments  ago  about  our  observance 
of  the  overriding  Interest  of  the  general 
public.  Yesterday  or  the  day  before  I 
congratulated  him  upon  the  fact  that  his 
committee  had  recognized  that  Interest 
and  had  reported  a  Joint  resolution  un- 
der the  machinery  of  which  all  these 
various  arguments  would  be  settled,  a 
strike  averted,  and  the  anxiety  of  the 
public  terminated,  as  against  having  to 
undergo  what  would  be  the  most  serious 
hurt  to  our  economy  that  we  could  pos- 
sibly sustain.  At  the  same  time.  I  have 
paid  the  same  sort  of  compliment  to  the 
administration  because  it  faced  the 
problem  forthrlghtly. 

I  only  regret  that  the  desire  to  serve 
the  public  interest  is  somehow  dimmed 
In  the  eyes  of  some  of  those  who  have 
been  handling  the  joint  resolution  be- 
cause now  they  are  about  to  retreat  from 
a  position  which  did  offer  machinery 
which  would  solve  all  of  these  controver- 
sies, and  Instead  leave  the  public  In  a 
position  In  which  it  must  anticipate  the 
possibility  of  a  strike  In  the  near  future, 
not  more  than  6  months  off.  That  possi- 
bility Is  made  almost  a  probabUity  by 
the  words  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  others,  who  made  it  very  clear  that 
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they  expected  the  Issue  to  be  back  In  the 
lap  of  the  President  and  In  the  laps  of 
the  Congress  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Is  a  strong  way 
to  measure  up  to  our  responsibility  to- 
ward this  problem.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  choose  the  weak  way  to  fall 
to  measure  up  to  It. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  provided  I  do  not  lose 

mv  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  de- 
tain the  Senate  only  a  moment.  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  of  his  concern  for  the  public 
int^^rest.  We  all  share  this  concern.  It 
may  express  itself  in  various  ways.  It 
may  be  manifest  to  various  Senators  in 
different  forms. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
because  I  recall  with  lively  apprehension 
the  fact  that  not  many  years  ago  the 
thing  said  about  a  man  named  Mussolini 
was  that  he  made  the  trains  nm  on 
time,  and  this  was  stated  as  great  justlfl- 
catlon  for  him.  He  did  that,  and  he 
ended  freedom  at  the  same  time. 

In  this  country  we  have  successfully 
avoided  doing  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
have  managed  to  make  the  difficult  sys- 
tem of  democracy  work  without  com- 
pulsion except  under  most  extreme  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  think  the  committee  measure,  as 
amended  by  the  agreed  upon  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
comes  about  as  close  to  perfection  as  Is 
possible  in  an  imperfect  world. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  shall  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yields 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  sponsors  of 
the  pending  compromise  amendments  a 
question.  I  am  not  clear  in  my  mind  as 
to  how  they  define  the  secondary  issues. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  so-called  pri- 
mary issues  and  secondary  Issues  are 
separate  and  distinct  and  present  dif- 
ferent problems  which  can  be  dealt  with 
in  a  different  manner,  or  whether  they 
are  so  Interrelated  as  to  be  a  part  of 
one  problem.  If  they  are  the  latter, 
probably  all  should  be  dealt  with  at  once. 
I  should  like  to  hear  from  the  sponsors 
of  the  amendments  In  this  regard. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  yield  to  me, 
the  designation  is  not  a  designation  by 
the  committee.  The  designation  was  a 
common  usage  designation  applied  in  the 
trade,  as  the  issues  came  to  a  head. 

These  two  issues  were  regarded  to  be 
the  toughest  ones,  those  on  which  there 
was  the  widest  range  of  disagreement 
and  on  which  they  were  the  farthest 
from  settlement — the  firemen  issue  and 
the  crew  consist  Issue.  AU  others  were 
referred  to  as  secondary  issues.    Both 


sides  repeatedly  said,  "Once  we  can  re- 
solve the  two  big  ones,  the  chances  of 
the  others  falling  Into  place  will  be  much 
improved." 

That  was  the  reason  for  the  language. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
gard them  to  be  separate  and  distinct 
problems  or  Issues,  or  are  they  part  of 
one  entire  problem? 

Mr.  McGEE.  They  are  olives  in  the 
bottle;  and  these  two  happen  to  be  stick- 
ing In  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  parties  to  the  dispute  to 
accept  the  arbitration  if  they  are  un- 
able to  agree  on  the  so-called  secondary 
Issues? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  secondary  issues 
really  have  not  been  considered  for  ar- 
bitration or  for  discussion  at  the  present 
time.  The  exchanges  have  occurred  In 
regard  to  the  primary  issues.  The  "pri- 
mary" and  "secondary"  words  are  used 
as  a  means  of  identification,  to  avoid 
confusion  on  the  issues. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  clarify 
this  point? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the 

floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  look  at  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  joint  resolution,  he  will  find 
that  section  3  identifies  the  issues  which 
are  being  treated  as  primary  issues,  and 
section  6  refers  to  all  other  Issues. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  All  the  issues  were 
contained  In  the  notices.  Section  3,  be- 
ginning on  page  9,  explains  that.  The 
language  Is: 


Those  portions  of  the  carriers'  notice  of 
November  2,  1959. 

The  notice  contained  all  the  issues  that 
the  carriers  were  Interested  In. 

Then  there  were  "notices  of  Septem- 
ber 7.  1960."  which  were  further  notices. 
I  think  those  were  submitted  by  the 
brotherhoods. 

Together,  they  constitute  all  the  issues 
before  the  parties. 

It  is  stated,  on  line  2  of  page  10: 

"Use  of  firemen  (helpers)  on  other  than 
steam  power"  and  "oonBlst  of  road  and  yard 
trews" 

That  is  spelled  out. 

When  we  look  at  section  6,  we  find  the 
language: 

The  parties  to  the  disputes  arising  from 
the  aforesaid  notices  shall  Immediately  re- 
sume collective  bargaining  with  respect  to 
all  issues  raised  In  the  notices  of  November  2, 
1959,  and  September  7,  1960,  not  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  arbitration  under  section  3. 

That  is  the  identification. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand  the  lan- 
guage, but  my  question  relates  to  the 
practical  sense  of  it.  Are  those  issues 
not  tied  together? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  a  practical  sense. 
at  the  beginning  they  were,  but  now  we 
are  separating  them,  because  the  parties, 
in  the  process  of  collective  bargaining 
which  has  been  taking  place  In  the  past 
4  years  have  been  separating  these  is- 
sues. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  McGee-Cotton 
approach  should  be  adopted,  it  would 
provide  for  a  6  months'  moratorium 
against  a  strike.  Could  a  strike  not  be 
called  on  the  secondary  issues  at  the  end 
of  that  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  A  strike  coixld  be 
called  at  any  time.  A  strike  could  be 
called  tomorrow  on  some  other  issue. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  had  understood  that 
the  proposed  legislation  was  before  Con- 
gress in  order  to  save  the  public  from  a 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    We  are  starting  to 
pull  out  ghosts. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     No. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  I  believe  I  can  allay  some 
of  the  apprehension  on  the  part  of  my 
friend  from  Nebraska. 

We  must  realize  that  the  carriers  have 
felt  for  a  long  time  that  they  are  employ- 
ing and  paying  too  many  firemen. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  has  been  the  big 
stumbling  block.  The  carriers  feel  they 
have  been  harassed  into  paying  for  more 
crewmen  than  they  have  needed.  That 
Is  their  position.  Whether  it  Is  right  or 
wrong  is  apart  from  the  question. 

Those  are  the  two  big  issues.  The 
parties  recognize  them  as  such.  Of 
course,  there  are  other  important  issues. 
There  has  been  a  feeling  right  along 
that  if  they  could  get  over  the  hump  on 
the  firemen  issue  and  on  the  crew  con- 
sist issue  the  other  issues  would  take 
care  of  themselves  in  regular  order. 

The  point  is  made  that  there  is  no 
guarantee.  Of  course  there  is  not.  How- 
ever, we  must  consider  the  fact  that,  on 
behalf  of  the  carriers,  there  will  be  an 
award  on  the  two  primary  issues  which 
will  be  effective. 

Then  the  question  comes  from  the 
brotherhoods,  "You  have  satisfied  them. 
How  about  us?  What  leverage  have  we 
in  order  to  obtain  action  on  our  claims?" 
If  we  should  provide  for  no  rights  for 
the  brotherhoods,  we  would  not  be  ex- 
erting the  infiuence  upon  the  carriers 
on  the  secondary  issues  that  we  would 
be  exerting  upon  the  brotherhoods  on 
the  primary  issues. 

So  what  is  being  suggested?  We  are 
leaving  the  question  open.  If  the  par- 
ties cannot  agree  for  180  days,  the 
brotherhoods  will  have  the  rights  they 
now  have  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
and  that  includes  the  right  to  strike. 

If  we  should  eliminate  the  right  to 
strike,  we  might  as  well  throw  the  whole 
process  of  collective  bargaining  out  the 
window.  We  must  accord  labor  some 
rights.    That  Is  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  not  objecting  to 
the  right  to  strike.  I  am  merely  asking 
a  question.  Is  the  distinguished  Senator 
assuming  that  the  award  of  the  arbitra- 
tors will  be  tmfalr  and  unjust  to  the 
union? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  could  do  noth- 
ing about  it.  They  would  have  to  take 
it  after  60  days. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Both  parties  would. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Both  parties. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  My  question  did 
not  relate  to  densrlng  the  right  to  strike. 
My  question  related  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  primary  and  secondary  issues 
were  in  reality  one.    I  recognize  that  a 
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(UsCtnetkMi  It  made  in  the  joint  reaolu- 
tton. 

Mr.  FAflTORE.     Yes.     They  are  re- 
lated ia  •wry  aenae.  but  we  are  pro- 
oeedlnc  te  a  ptocemeal  way.    We  admit 
that.    We  are  subjecting  this  dispute  to 
arbitratton  baeause.  in  principle,  the  par- 
ties in  tbcAr  dJTiMwions  have  more  or  less 
agreed  to  voluntary  arbitration;  while 
this  prnpn— 1  would  be  compulsory  arbi- 
tration.   The  parties  have  more  or  less 
agreed  to  arWtration  of  the  two  primary 
issues.    We  would  permit  such  procedure 
under  thla  measure,  although  it  would 
be  compulaory. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Yes. 
Mr.  PASTORS.     We  are  now  saying. 
Insofar   aa  the   other   Issues   are   con- 
cerned. *3eeauBe  you  have  not  had  a 
reasonaUe  opportunity  to  resolve  the  is- 
■ues  bgr  eoUeetlve  bargaining  only,  be- 
cause you  were  too  ooncemed  about  the 
two  primary  lasues.  we  will  leave  that 
door  open,  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
arrive  at  an  adjivtment." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
will  try  to  atate  my  question  in  another 
way. 

Mr.  MAONUBON.  Before  the  Sena- 
tor states  bia  question,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  tboufht  the  Senator  was  asking 
about  what  would  happen  without  pas- 
sage of  tha  Joint  resolution.  Of  course, 
a  strike  oould  not  occiir  if  the  Joint  reso- 
lution vera  paaMd. 

Mr.  PAfiTORE.  We  all  know  that. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  My  question  is  this: 
Are  the  ao-eaBed  secondary  issues,  Issues 
that  would  axlst.  and  be  separate  and 
apart  from  the  primary  Issues,  or  are 
they  In  boom  way  related  to  them? 

Mr.  PASTORS.  No.  I  think  they 
would  eodat,  anyway,  because  even  the 
carriers  are  Interested  in  some  of  the 
secondary  iMues.  For  instance,  consider 
the  interdlTlalonal  assignment.  The  car- 
riers want  to  go  oyer  certain  division 
lines  In  order  to  amalgamate  and  con- 
strict enm%.  Ptlnge  benefits  and  wages 
are  involyed.  The  unions  are  interested 
in  these  laraaa.  So  both  sides  are  in- 
terested. But  the  primary  interest  of 
the  carriers  is  in  the  two  primary  issues 
that  are  being  set  up  for  compulsory 
arbitration.  Let  \is  not  deceive  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  ICAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  not  take  much  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate  

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington  without 
losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAOIfUSON.  I  wish  to  make  sm- 
other announcement  that  will  help  In 
expedltlnff  the  measure.  I  have  received 
information  that  the  chairman  of  the 
House  CoouBlttee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  ordered  the  bill  re- 
ported from  the  committee.  We  have 
discussed  that  measure.  We  know  what 
it  does.  The  House  Rules  Committee 
Issued  a  rale  to  bring  up  the  bill  tomor- 
row. Ttom  debate  will  be  limited,  under 
the  House  rules,  to  2  hours.  Under  the 
rule,  also,  if  It  wishes  to  do  so.  the  House 
will  be  abte  to  take  the  Senate  measure 
without  the  necessity  of  a  conference. 

I  think  that  rttuaUon  helps  to  clear  up 
the  question  of  expediting  this  measure. 
I  hope  the  Senate  can  reach  the  stage 
of  eompleilnc  action  on  It  soon. 


Mr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
that  the  Senate  should  complete  action 
on  the  measure  today.  I  think  it  is  a 
real  tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
We  have  already  pledged  ourselves 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  am  grateful  not  only  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  but  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  ail  the  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  liiterented  them.stlves  in 
this  subject. 

Mr     JAVITS.      I    thank    the   Senator. 

I  shall  support  the  amendments  be- 
cause I  think  they  are  constructive,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  for  a  long 
Ume  I  have  felt  that  the  remedy  of 
seizure  is  preferable  to  the  remedy  of 
compulsory  arbitration.  This  Is  the  first 
time  that  ConRress  has  legislated  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  Therefore,  it  Is  not 
meaningful  only  to  railroad  labor;  It  Is 
meaningful  to  all  labor. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator,  with 
his  usual  perspicacity,  understood  that 
this  means  something  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  the  cause  of  labor  generally. 
so  that,  as  we  are  venturing  Into  a  very 
seriously  dangerous  Held  in  terms  of 
American  freedom,  at  least  we  can  try 
to  do  It  with  the  minimum  Impact,  since 
we  have  not  given  this  matter  the 
thought  and  the  investigation  it  should 
have  had.  and  since,  in  all  frankness,  the 
Congress  is  caught  fliatfooted  on  the 
issue,  when  all  other  remedies  have  not 
worked,  and  we  are  placed  In  an  emer- 
gency. 

It  Is  often  said.  "The  President  should 
go  to  Congress."  The  President  has 
come  to  Congress,  and  Congress  Is  not 
ready. 

So  Congress  is  going  to  do  what  it 
can  to  minimize  "fuzzing"  over  the  Is- 
sue, so  It  will  not  be  a  landmark  of 
historical  precedent.  If  that  Is  what 
the  Senate  wants.  If  It  wants  an  ad 
hoc  solution  of  a  trying  situation.  I  think 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGke).  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton),  have  a  mini- 
mum Impact.  They  will  at  least  mini- 
mize the  Impact  with  respect  to  being 
a  landmark  decision.  But  they  will  not 
settle  the  need  for  dealing  with  national 
policy  axKl  legislation. 

What  do  we  do  when  we  run  into  a 
situation  of  this  Itind?  There  is  no 
remedy  on  our  statute  books.  This  Is 
the  weakness  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
and  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

I  shall  support  the  amendments  be- 
cause they  make  the  best  of  a  bad  sit- 
uation, within  the  context  of  what  the 
committee  has  projected.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  offer  to  the  Senate  a  definitive 
remedy,  so  that  the  Senate  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  its  will  on  a  defin- 
itive remedy  of  this  Issue. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  two  sentences? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Both  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington— and  I  appreciate  their  courtesy — 
referred  to  the  amendments  as  the  Mc- 
Gee-Cotton  amendments.  I  want  the 
RscoRO  to  show  that  they  are  not  the 
McOee-Cotton  amendments.  They  are 
the    McGee   amendments.     The   Cotton 


amendment  is  section  8(b)  of  this  meas- 
ure, and  it  is  being  stricken  out. 

All  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
did  was  sit  down  and  bargain  in  good 
faith  to  change  the  figure  from  150  to 
180.  If  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire had  a  week  to  do  it,  he  would  fight 
that  long  to  keep  in  the  bill  section  6(b), 
in  an  attempt  to  take  care  of  it  in  one 
package  But  we  do  not  have  a  week  in 
which  to  consider  the  question,  and  the 
Senate  must  operate  the  way  other  men 
of  good  faith  and  sense  must.  We  have 
to  make  sufficient  concessions  so  we  can 
get  some  kind  of  action  taken.  For  that 
reason.  I  am  yielding  in  supportirig  the 
amendments,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be 
charged  with  authoring  them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
wish  to  dissociate  myself  from  the  views 
expressed  by  three  of  my  warm  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle:  namely,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Coopir], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
jAvrrs  1 .  for.  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show, 
they  have  argued  on  the  basis  of  false 
assumptions  with  respect  to  these 
amendments. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Joint  resolution 
was  an  unsound  measure  when  It  came 
from  the  committee.  Now,  with  the  pro- 
posed amendments,  it  can  be  described 
as  confusion  worse  confounded. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  I 
have  listened  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
Interesting  rationalization  for  Justifying 
what  is  an  unsound  course  of  action  on 
the  part  of  many  of  my  colleagues,  that 
they  have  been  proceeding  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  Is  only  one  party 
to  be  considered;  namely,  the  brother- 
hoods, for  I  have  heard  very  little  about 
the  rights  of  the  carriers  and  the  stock- 
holders. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate  that  when  we  start  dealing  with  a 
labor  dispute  and  we  are  in  the  middle — 
and  the  Senate  Is  In  the  middle  today — 
we  have  a  clear  obligation  to  keep  in 
mind  that  we  should  consider  three 
parties  to  the  dispute — the  employers, 
the  labor  groups,  and  the  public. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  is  being 
done  to  the  carriers.  Since  1959  they 
have  had  the  legal  right  to  post  their 
rules.  The  Supreme  Court  has  so  held. 
Quite  an  argument  could  be  made  for 
the  proposition  that  they  had  a  duty 
to  post  their  rules  in  protection  of  their 
stockholders.  They  have  made  clear, 
time  and  time  again,  through  their  gov- 
erning boards,  that  they  have  been  will- 
ing to  suspend  that  right  as  the  Govern- 
ment, time  and  time  again,  has  asked 
them  to  suspend  it.  Now  the  Senate 
proposes  to  have  them  suspend  it  for  6 
months. 

I  suppose  some  of  the  proponents  will 
come  forth  with  a  bill — they  ought  to 
do  it,  in  idl  fairness — to  make  up  to 
the  stockholders  the  losses  due  to  the 
Senate's  course  of  action.  What  kind  of 
fairness  is  involved  in  the  Idea  that  we 
would  seriously  pass  a  measure  which 
would  guarantee  to  the  unions  that  they 
can  keep  resisting — and  they  have  given 
every  indication  that  that  is  going  to  be 
their  course  of  action — and  which  would 
guarantee  a  continued  loss  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  carriers?     They  should 
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offer  a  bin  to  pick  up  the  losses  that  the 
stockholders  will  suffer  for  every  day  the 
Senate  forces  the  brotherhoods  to  have 
the  benefit  of  an  arbitration  award  that 
IS  handed  down,  whatever  it  ia. 

Then  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  arbi- 
tration board.  How  would  any  Senator 
like  to  serve  on  it?  How  would  he 
like  to  be  appointed  to  an  arbitration 
board  with  the  restrictions  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  imposing  on  it?  It  is  an  insult 
to  the  intelligence  of  any  fair-minded 
arbitrator.  It  wiU  be  difficult  to  find 
anvone  trained  in  this  field  to  serve  on 
that  kind  of  board,  with  the  kind  of 
restrictions  upon  the  Judicial  processes 
of  the  arbitrators  that  wUl  be  imbedded 
in  the  joint  resolution  that  the  Senate 
will  pass.  It  can  hand  down  an  award, 
but  it  will  not  have  effect.  It  can  hand 
down  an  award,  but  of  course,  it  can- 
not be  put  into  effect  for— I  am  not  quite 
sure  of  the  mathematics  now.  This  has 
gone  into  higher  mathematics,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  the  final  mathematical 
figure  is  as  to  how  long  they  are  going 
to  postpone  the  application  of  the  arbi- 
trators' judicial  award  on  the  merits. 

What  a  fine  way  to  treat  the  Judicial 
processes  of  an  arbitration  board,  by 
appointing  a  board  and  then  telling  it, 
"Of  course,  your  decision  cannot  be 
effective  until  some  other  maneuver- 
ings  go  on." 

Let  me  talk  about  a  few  assvunptions 
that  have  been  accepted  as  facts  in  this 
dispute.  A  great  deal  of  semantics  has 
been  Indulged  in. 

Statements  have  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  so  far  no  collective  bargain- 
ing on  the  secondary  issues  has  taken 
place.  I  categorically  deny  it.  Those 
who  say  that  there  has  not  been  aiiy 
collective  bargaining,  I  ask  to  define  col- 
lective bargaining.  I  say  to  them,  "What 
do  you  mean  by  collective  bargaining?" 
Nevertheless,  in  the  debate  on  the 
floor,  in  speech  after  speech,  the  cate- 
gorical statement  has  been  made  that 
there  has  been  no  collective  bargaining. 
Have  Senators  who  say  that  read  the 
Rifkin  report?  Have  they  read  the 
Rosenman  report?  Have  they  read 
statements  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor? 

I  say  to  Senators  that  the  secondary 
issues  have  been  kicked  around  since 
1959,  and  the  parties  to  this  dispute  knew 
exactly  their  relative  and  respective  posi- 
tions on  such  issues. 

I  say  that  the  fact  is  they  have  reached 
a  point  of  stalemate.  Are  we  going  to 
say.  let  them  be  in  stalemate  for  another 
180  days? 

What  nonsense.  What  a  pollution  of 
the  stream  of  the  judicial  process  of  ar- 
bitration in  this  country.  I  would  not 
think  of  voting  for  the  pending  measure 
on  the  basis  of  the  procedures  that  have 
been  written  into  it. 

There  has  been  another  false  asstunp- 
tlon,  and  that  is  that  the  parties  have 
agreed  to  arbitrate  on  the  major  issues. 
More  semantics.  The  committee  report 
bases  part  of  its  recommendations  on 
that  allegation.  Have  Senators  read  the 
offer  of  the  brotherhoods  on  arbitra- 
tion? The  moment  they  say  they  arbi- 
trate they  proceed  to  take  back  their 
statement  by  attaching  to  the  so-called 
offer  conditions  and  restrictions  which 
amoimt   to   no  arbitration.    Whom  do 


they  think  they  are  kidding?  They  have 
succeeded  In  kidding  some  Senators  and 
getting  by  with  it.  They  are  not  kid- 
ding me,  because  I  know  what  they  are 
up  to.  I  told  some  of  them  just  that. 
The  carriers  have  acted  in  good  faith 
on  every  procedural  request  ever  since 
the  dispute  started.  The  brotherhoods 
have  dragged  their  heels.  They  have 
refused  to  go  along,  because  they  wanted 
the  status  quo,  and  whatever  offers  they 
made  were  nothing  but  token  offers. 

Senators  will  be  closer  to  election  in 
March  than  they  are  now.  Now  is  the 
time  to  stand  up  to  the  political  pressure 
of  the  brotherhoods  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, could  not,  even  if  they  so  desired, 
deliver  the  votes  of  their  memberships. 

Let  no  Senator  assimie  for  a  moment 
that  we  are  through  with  the  discussion 
of  this  case  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
This  case,  and  the  record  of  every  Sena- 
tor in  the  case,  will  be  discussed  in  lo- 
cal brotherhood  halls  across  the  country. 
I  received  a  call  this  morning  from 
Oregon  from  a  brotherhood  man.  It  was 
5  o'clock  out  there  when  he  called  me. 

He  had  been  listening  to  the  radio  and 
listening  to  news  reports  in  regard  to 
the  speech  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  night,  which  to  him  added 
up  to  my  refusal  to  follow  the  brother- 
hoods because  of  their  failure  in  leader- 
ship for  many  months,  and  because  of 
the  great  disservice  that  they  have  per- 
formed for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  rail- 
road workers  of  this  country,  by  the 
adamant  position  they  have  held  and 
their  refusal  to  cooperate  with  their 
Government,  and  their  refusal  to  adopt 
every  proposal  that  the  Government  had 
made  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem so  that  it  would  never  get  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  chiefs  of  the  five  operating  broth- 
erhoods must  take  the  full  responsibility 
in  the  history  of  the  American  lal)or 
movement  for  being  responsible  for  the 
adoption  of  the  first  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion law  in  the  history  of  Congress. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  American  la- 
bor movement  will  understand  the  dis- 
service of  these  political  chiefs — and  that 
is  the  best  description  I  can  give  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  seen  lobbies,  but 
I  have  never  seen  the  kind  of  political 
lobby  in  operation  that  I  have  seen  in 
recent  days  in  the  precincts  of  Congress 
on  the  part  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods. 
There  Is  not  a  Senator  who  can  talk 
on  a  record  of  service  to  railroad  labor 
any  more  than  can  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  have  been  with  the 
brotherhoods  when  they  have  been  right 
on  the  facts,  and  I  have  been  against 
them  when  they  have  been  wrong.  They 
are  dead  wrong  in  the  way  they  have 
handled  this  case.  They  are  dead  wrong 
in  the  support  they  are  giving  to  the 
pending  measure. 

We  all  know  what  they  are  looking  to. 
They  want  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  mem- 
bership, "We  did  not  agree  to  compul- 
sory arbitration.  It  was  imposed  upon  us 
by  Congress." 

However,  we  know  that  behind  the 
scenes  that  is  what  they  want.  I  want 
none  of  It. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  second- 
ary Issues.    These  are  major  Issues.    Six 


months  from  now  we  will  be  that  much 
closer  to  the  election  In  1964,  and  they 
can  be  the  cause  of  great  unrest  in  the 
railway  industry. 

If  any  Senator  believes  that  they  are 
not  going  to  be  back,  he  is  mistaken. 
They  will  have  even  more  political  power 
that  close  to  the  election  than  they  have 
now.  Now  is  the  time  to  settle  every 
issue  involved  in  this  case.  If  they 
want  to  continue  with  their  professions 
that  they  have  been  bargaining  collec- 
tively, it  will  not  take  them  long  to  offer 
whatever  they  want  to  offer  for  a  com- 
promise  in   collective   bargaining. 

I  am  sure  nc  Senator  believes  that  col- 
lective bargaming  will  go  on  while  the 
arbitration  is  in  progress.  I  will  give  the 
Senate  some  of  their  alibis.  They  will 
say  they  are  sorry  they  cannot  engage  in 
collective  bargaining  because  one  man 
is  tied  up  in  this  case  or  someone  else  is 
tied  up  in  another  case,  or  a  group  is  tied 


up. 

These  men  have  been  heel  draggers 
with  regard  to  this  case. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  problems.  We 
ought  to  be  giving  attention  to  the  real 
problems  in  the  railway  Industry.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  see  to  it  that  fair 
treatment  and  fair  consideration  are 
given  to  each  and  every  railroad  worker 
who  will  suffer  a  job  disjointvire  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  technical  technological  age  in 
which  we  now  live. 

For  weeks.  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
the  Senate  to  see  that  we  ought  to  be  on 
with  the  job  of  passing  legislation  In  the 
field  of  automation.  The  President  gave 
it  to  us  in  his  bill,  and  the  Senate  has 
just  finished  turning  It  down.  He  pro- 
posed an  automation  coimcll.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  council  should  proceed  to 
study  the  effect  of  automation  upon  the 
economy  and  that  it  should  then  recom- 
mend legislation  to  do  justice  to  all  peo- 
ple in  the  country  who  are  thrown  out 
of  jobs  as  a  result  of  automation. 

The  continuation  of  men  in  employ- 
ment cannot  be  justified  if  the  facts  show 
that  they  are  not  needed  in  such  em- 
ployment. That  brings  me  back  to  my 
point  as  to  the  other  party  to  the  dis- 
pute, namely,  the  carriers. 

What  we  would  be  buying  by  these 
amendments  would  be  a  6  months'  delay 
in  the  final  determination.  Even  then, 
we  would  not  have  It.  It  would  be  back 
In  the  cauldron  of  American  politics, 
pretty  close  to  the  heat  of  a  campaign. 
But  the  campaign  would  heat  the  caul- 
dron. If  a  measure  can  be  passed  un- 
der those  circmnstances,  I  do  not  know 
what  will  be  done  with  the  so-called  sec- 
ondary Issues  when  there  Is  a  threat  of 
a  strike,  based  upon  the  warning  of  the 
carriers  that  they  intend  to  post  their 
work  niles,  rules  which  they  have  a  right 
to  post. 

These  amendments  should  be  defeated. 
We  ought  to  completely  rewrite  section 
6(b)  to  provide  that  when  the  arbitra- 
tion board  hands  down  Its  decision  on 
the  two  main  Issues.  It  will  be  final  on 
those  two  issues.  It  will  be  the  decision, 
and  it  will  go  Into  effect  at  once. 

Do  not  Insult  the  arbitration  board  by 
including  In  the  biU  a  provision  that  so 
encumbers  the  arbitration  terms  of 
reference  that  although  the  board  will 
have  completed  its  work,  Its  award  will 
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become  effeetiTe  In  future.  Have  the 
major  Imum  aettled  finally  before  the 
board  hears  the  caM  and  renders  its 
Judgment.  That  will  give  time  for  the 
parties  to  deliberate  and  determine 
whether  they  can  reach  the  agreement 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  are  so  concerned 
about.  IX  they  have  not  reached  agree- 
ment before  then,  my  prediction  is  that 
they  will  not  reach  it. 

Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Joint  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  whether  we  give  the  right  of 
compulsory  arbitration  which  God 
forbid. 

As  soon  as  the  Senate  can  dispose  of 
this  group  of  amendments,  some  tech- 
nical amendments,  and  an  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  wishes 
to  offer,  I  shall  be  ready  to  proceed  with 
my  amendment.  In  the  full  knowledge 
that  it  will  be  snowed  under,  but  also  with 
the  firm  knowledge  that  the  record  I 
shall  make  this  afternoon  in  behalf  of 
voluntary  arbitration  will  rise  to  be- 
come eventually  the  adopted  principle 
in  the  handling  of  national  emergency 
disputes  In  this  eoimtry. 

I  shall  oppose   the  pending   amend- 
ments. 

The  PRS8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  to  the  committee  amendment. 
Mr.  BIAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The      PRESroiNO      OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Washington  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.     Is  the  vote  about 

to   be   taken   a   vote   on   the   so-called 

McGee  amendments,  as  modified? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  As  mod- 
ified. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  As  modified  in  the 
conference  between  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cottow]  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGei). 
A  vote  "yea"  will  be  a  vote  for  the  amend- 
ments; a  vote  "nay"  will  be  a  vote  against 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Ii4r.  President,  on  these 
amendments.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendments    ordered    by    the    Senator 
from  Wyoming  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment.    The  yeas  and   nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.     I    announce   that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [  Mr.  East- 
lawd],  the  Senator  from  Indiana   (Mr. 
Hartki].  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Nkub«rc««].  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  WaltmsI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  YAasoRoucH]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engli]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartks],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Nkubsrcm],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  ENout),  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr,  WaltxssJ  would  each  vote 
"yea." 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote   'yea  " 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson!  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YotJNG)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  ( Mr.  Carlson  1  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  75, 
nays  17,  a.s  follows: 


Va 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bible 

BoKKs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd. W 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Coojjer 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

E>odd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Bdmondson 

Ervtn 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Oore 


Allott 
Bennett 
Byrd.  Va. 
Clark 
Kl  lender 
Ooldwater 


Carlson 

Bastland 

Engle 
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YEA.S     75 

Hart 
H.iyden 

HirketUooper 

Hill 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inoiiye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Jordan, N  C 

Jordan, Idaho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Long   Mo 

Long,  IJL 

Magnuson 

Mansfleld 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McCJee 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 


Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morton 

Moaa 

Muridt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 
RlblcoJT 

Russell 

Hal  tons  tall 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Symlngtoi» 

Taimadge 

Wllltams.  N  J 

Young.  Ohio 


NAY?>      17 

Omening 

Holland 

Lausche 

Mechem 

Miirse 

Robertson 

NOT  VOTING      8 


Simpson 
Stennts 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Williams,  Del 


H.*rtke 
Neuberger 

Walters 


Yarborough 
Young,  N   Dak. 


So  Mr.  McGees  modified  amendments 
to  the  committee  amendment  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  McGee 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to  be  recon5idered. 

Mr,  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  recoiisider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit and  send  to  the  de.sk  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. It  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
staff  of  the  committee,  and  I  believe  it 
will  be  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  ask  unaniijioas  consent 
that  the  reading  of  this  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  be  dispensed 
with,  in  order  to  give  me  an  opportunity 
to  explain  it.  Then  it  can  be  read,  if  any 
Senator  desires  to  have  It  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
Without  objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  four  technical  amendments.  I 
know  the  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
fully  aware  of  them,  and  I  believe  he  has 
indicated  his  approval  of  them. 

The  first  amendment  clarifies  the 
appointment  of  members  of  the  Arbitra- 


tion Board,  requiring  the  President 
withm  10  days  to  name  members  repre- 
senting the  parties,  if  the  parties  fail  to 
do  so  within  5  days. 

The  second  amendment  makes  section 
3  clear;  under  this  amendment  it  is  clear 
that  the  initial  arbitration  provided  by 
that  section  is  confined  to  the  two  key 
issues  of  firemen  and  crew  consist.  This 
is  the  clear  implication  of  the  present 
language  of  the  joint  resolution;  but  the 
committee  feels  that  it  would  be  better 
to  write  that  implication  into  specific 
language. 

The  third  one  would  add  specific 
standards  to  guide  the  arbitration  board 
Originally  the  committee  felt  that  such 
standards  were  unnecessary,  but  has 
since  learned  that  some  arbitration 
awards  in  the  past  have  l>een  overturned 
in  the  courts  because  of  the  lack  of  such 
standards.  The  amendment  would  in- 
corporate the  sUndards  which  were 
originally  in  the  President's  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  102,  as  follows: 

In  making  any  award  under  this  Joint  reso- 
lution, the  arbitration  board  established  un- 
der section  2  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  award  upon  ade- 
quate and  safe  transportation  service  to  their 
public  and  upon  the  interests  of  the  carriers 
and  the  employees  affected,  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  the  narrowing  of  the  areas  of 
disagreement  which  has  been  accomplished 
In  bargaining  and  mediation. 

The  fourth  amendment  would  add  the 
customary  separability  clause  that  if  any 
part  of  the  act  should  be  found  to  be  un- 
constitutional, it  shall  not  affect  the  re- 
mainder of  the  act. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
these  were  technical  amendments  which 
were  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  They  would 
perfect  the  joint  resolution  along  the 
lines  of  the  objectives  of  the  committee 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  are 
excellent  and  needed.  They  would  pro- 
vide in  the  joint  resolution  the  guide- 
lines that  were  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dents proposed  joint  resolution.  With- 
out such  guidelines,  there  would  be  dan- 
ger that  the  joint  resolution  would  be 
invalid  because  of  failure  to  give  ade- 
quate legislative  direction  to  those  who 
would  arbitrate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments may  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EnMONDSON  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments,  en  bloc,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton 1    to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendments  to  the  amendment 
were  agreed  to  £is  follows: 

On  page  9,  line  1,  after  the  period  Insert 
the  following;  "If  either  party  falls  to  name 
a  member  or  members  to  the  arbitration 
board  within  the  five  days  provided,  the 
President  shall  name  such  member  or  mem- 
bers In  lieu  of  such  party  and  shall  also  name 
the  additional  three  members  necessary  to 
constitute  a  bocird  of  seven  members,  all 
wUhln  ten  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Joint  resolution," 
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on  peg*  9.  Une  3,  strike  out  "three". 

On  page  9.  beginning  with  Une  17,  strilu 
out  all  through  Une  6  on  page  10  and  Inflert 
la  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "The  arbitra- 
tion board  shall  make  a  decision,  ptirsuant  to 
the  procedures  hereinafter  set  forth,  aa  to 
what  dUjxjeltlon  shall  be  made  of  thoee  por- 
tions of  the  carriers'  notices  of  November  2, 

1959,  Identified  as  Use  of  Firemen  (Helperi) 
on  Other  Than  Steam  Power'  and  'ConalBt  of 
R,);ul  and  Yard  Crews'  and  that  portion  of 
the   organizations'    notices   of   September  7. 

1960,  Identified  as  'Minimum  Safe  Crew 
Consist'  and  Implementing  propoeale  pertain- 
ing thereto.  The  arbitration  board  ahaU  in- 
corporate In  such  decision  any  matten  on 
which  It  finds  the  parties  were  In  agreement. 
shall  resolve  the  matters  on  which  the  parties 
were  not  In  agreement,  and  shaU,  in  malting 
US  award,  give  due  consideration  to  thoae 
matters  on  which  the  parties  were  in  tenta- 
tive agreement.  Such  award  shall  be  binding 
on  both  the  carrier  and  organization  parties 
to  the  dUpute  and  shall  constitute  a  com- 
plete and  final  disposition  of  the  aforesaid 
Issues  covered  by  the  decision  of  the  board 
of  arbitration." 

At  the  end  of  the  Joint  resolution  Inaert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

•Sec,  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution or  the  application  thereof  is  held  In- 
valid, the  remainder  of  thia  Joint  resolution 
and  the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
parties  or  in  other  circumstances  not  held 
invalid  shall  not  be  affected  thereby." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  Is  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  CHar  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits  1  proposes  an 
amendment  which  would  add  certain 
language  at  the  end  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Javits  Is  as 
follow^s: 

At  the  end  of  the  Joint  resolution  add  the 
following: 

•The  President  is  authorized  to  direct  the 
Attorney  General  to  petition  any  district 
cotirt  of  the  United  States  having  Jtirtsdlo- 
tlon  of  any  carrier  which  Is  a  party  to  the 
dispute  concerning  changes  in  work  rules 
currently  existing  between  the  carriers  rep- 
resented by  the  Eastern.  Western,  and  South- 
eastern Carriers'  Conference  Conmilttees  and 
certain  of  their  employees  represented  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Bnglne- 
men.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and 
Brakemen,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, and  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North 
America,  labor  organizations,  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  receiver  to  take  im- 
mediate possession  in  the  name  of  the  United 
states  of  the  equipment  and  facilities  of 
such  carrier  and  to  tise  and  operate  such 
equipment  and  faculties  in  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States,  and  if  the  court  finds  that 
the  exercise  of  the  power  and  authority  pro- 
vided by  this  section  is  necessary  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  national  health  or  safety 
or  the  health  or  safety  of  any  substantial 
section  of  the  country  It  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  appoint  such  a  special  receiver  and 
to  make  such  other  orders  as  may  be  appn>- 
prlate:  Provided,  however.  That  (1)  at  any 
lime  before  directing  the  special  receiver  to 
take  possession  of  such  equipment  and  facul- 
ties, the  court  may  direct  the  parties  to  the 
dispute   to    make    every   effort   to   agree   to 


resume  such  part  of  the  operations  of  such 
equipment  and  facilities  as  in  the  opinion 
of  the  court  is  necessary  to  protect  tlie  na- 
tional health  or  safety,  and  upon  such  re- 
sumption of  operations  may  postpone  the 
taking  of  possession  by  the  special  receiver 
so  long  as  such  operations  continue;  (2)  such 
equipment  and  faclUties  shall  be  operated 
by  the  special  receiver  only   to  the   extent 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  cotirt  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  national  health  and  safety 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  substantial 
section  of  the  territory  or  material  portion 
of  the  population  thereof;  (3)  the  possession 
and  operation  of  such  equipment  and  facili- 
ties shall  not  render  inappUcable  any  State 
or    Federal    law    concerning    health,    safety, 
security,  or  employment  standards,  and  the 
special  receiver  while  operaUng  such  equip- 
ment and  facilities  shall  comply  with  such 
laws  as  if  tliey  were  privately  operated;    (4) 
the  wages,  hovirs,  conditions,  and  other  terms 
of  employment  effective  at  the  time  of  taking 
possession   by   the   special  receiver   shall  be 
maintained   without  change,  provided  that 
the  court  may  direct  the  special  receiver  to 
make  effective  in  whole  or  in  part  any  recom- 
mendations heretofore  made   by   the   board 
appointed  under  section  10  of   the  Railway 
Labor  Act  with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
equipment    and    facilities    which    are    being 
operated  by  the  special  receiver  during  such 
period  of  operation;  (5)  during  the  period  of 
such  possession  by  the  BF>ecial  receiver  and 
thereafter,  the  parUes  shall  be  encouraged 
to  continue  efforts  to  settle  the  dispute,  and 
the  si>ecial  receiver  shall  have  no  authority 
to   negotiate   a  collective   bargaining   agree- 
ment with  respect  to  rates  of  pay.  rules,  or 
working  conditions;    and  the   rates  of  pay, 
rules,  or  working  conditions  which  have  been 
made  effective  piu-suant  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  said  board  appointed  under  section  10 
of   the  RaUway  Labor   Act  shall  remain  in 
effect  for  a  period  of  ninety  days  after  the 
possession  or  operation  of  such  equipment 
and    faculties    has    been    returned    by    the 
special  receiver  to  the  owner,  unless  In  the 
meantime  the  parties  concerned  have  entered 
Into  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  with 
respect  to  rates  of  pay,  rules  or  working  con- 
ditions.  It   being   understood   that   in    such 
negotiations  between  the  parties  concerned. 
Involving  proF>osals  theretofore  contained  in 
any  prior  notices  served  pursuant  to  section 
6  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  which  resulted 
In  the  dispute,  the  parties  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  compiled  with  and  have  exhausted 
the  procedvu-es  of  the  Act;   (6)   such  equip- 
ment and  facilities  shaU  be  returned  to  the 
carrier   as  soon   as   practicable,   but   in   no 
event  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  restora- 
tion of   such  labor   relations   between  such 
carrier  and  Its  employees  that  the  possession 
or  operation  thereof  by  the  special  receiver 
Is  no  longer  necessary  to  Insure  the  operation 
thereof    required    for    the    protection    and 
preservation    of    the    national    health    and 
safety  or  the  health  and  safety  of  any  sub- 
stantial section  of   the  country;    (7)    such 
equipment  and  facilities  shaU   be  operated 
by  the  special  receiver  for  the  account  of  the 
carrier:    Provided  further.  That  the   carrier 
shall    have    the    right    to    elect,    by   written 
notice  filed  with  the  court  within  ten  days  of 
such  taking  of  possession,  to  waive  all  claims 
to  the  proceeds  of  such  operation  and  to 
receive  In  Ueu  thereof  just,   fair,   and   rea- 
sonable compensation  for  the  period  of  such 
possession  and  operation  by  the  special  re- 
ceiver, to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  as 
follows:    (A)    The  President   shall  ascertain 
the   amount   of   just,   fair,    and   reasonable 
compensation  to  be   paid  as  rental  for  the 
appropriation    and    temporary   use   of    such 
equipment  and  facilities  while  in  the  posses- 
sion of  or  operated  by  the  sp)ecial  receiver  in 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States,  such  de- 
termination to  be  made  as  of  the  time  of  the 
taking  hereunder,  and  taking  into  account 
the  existence  of  the  labor  dispute  which  in- 


terrupted or  threatened  to  Interrupt  the  op- 
eration of  such  equipment  and  facilities  and 
the  effect  of  such  interruption  or  threatened 
interruption  upon  the  value  to  the  carrier 
of  the  use  of  such  faculties;  (B)  if  the 
amount  so  ascertained  Is  not  acceptable  to 
the  carrier,  as  Just.  fair,  and  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  appropriation  and 
temporary  use  of  the  property  taken  here- 
under and  as  full  and  complete  compensation 
therefor,  the  carrier  shaU  be  paid  75  per 
centum  of  such  amount  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  sue  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  or  in  any  district  co\iXt  of  the  United 
States  in  the  manner  provided  for  by  sections 
1357  and  1491  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  recover  such  further  sums  as  when 
added  to  the  amount  so  paid  shall  constitute 
just,  fair,  and  reasonable  compensation  for 
the  appropriation  and  temporary  vise  of  the 
property  so  taken.  In  the  event  such  notice 
of  election  is  filed  with  the  court,  the  special 
receiver  shall  pay  over  to  the  United  States 
the  proceeds  of  the  operations  of  such  equip- 
ment and  facilities  while  in  hU  possession." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  can  explain  the  amendment  in  fairly 
short  order  and  obtain  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate  upon  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Eventually  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment.  While  many  Senators 
are  present  in  the  Chamber,  I  should  like 
to  ask  now  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
my  amendment  before  Senators  go  to 
dinner. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Before  the  Senator 
does  so,  I  should  like  to  ask  for  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
my  amendment  at  this  time,  even  though 
the  amendment  has  not  yet  been  of- 
fered.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  proposes  a  provision  for  pro- 
cedure for  seizure  in  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  strike,  or  the  threat  of 
a  national  emergency  work  stoppage. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  apply  the 
remedy  to  the  railroad  situation.  In- 
stead of  making  a  generic  law.  the 
amendment  would  apply  it  to  the  partic- 
ular situation  now  before  the  Senate.  I 
would  be  less  than  frank  with  Senators 
if  I  did  not  state  that  I  have  brought  up 
the  subject  because  I  believe  we  ought  to 
begin — and  I  think  this  is  the  process  of 
beginning — to  deal  with  the  funda- 
mental question  of  policy  which  is  in- 
volved when  we  are  up  against  this  kind 
of  situation.  When  all  other  remedies  of 
law  have  failed — the  Railway  Labor  Act 
or  the  Taft-Hartley  Actr— what  do  we  do? 
Shall  we  approach  the  question  in  an 
ad  hoc  way,  so  that  the  President  must 
come  to  the  Congress  for  a  remedy,  which 
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tt  then  not  a  whole  remedy,  but  a  partial 
remedy,  which  Involves  us  In  basic  and 
deep  dedakxM  of  policy  which  may  prove 
to  be  offenstve  to  the  whole  of  American 
public  life,  to  the  processes  of  collective 
bargaining;,  and  to  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can labor-management  relations,  or  shall 
we  thoufhtfully  endeavor  to  prepare  a 
poUcy  for  aueh  eyentualitles? 

Having  seen  that  such  an  eventuality 
can  happen— and  this  Is  what  has  hap- 
pened now — if  we  are  to  be  responsible 
in  aovemment  we  ought  to  prepare  a 
policy.  Tbe  number  of  votes  I  may 
gamer  on  the  amendment  Is  not  the 
main  point.  The  main  point  Is  to  bring 
the  country  and  the  Congress  face  to 
face  with  grim  realities.  The  grim  reali- 
ties demand  a  decision  of  policy,  and  for 
the  following  reason : 

Debate  has  gone  off  pretty  much  on 
the  basis  of  what  is  or  is  not  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  views  and  the  problems 
of  employers  and  employees  in  a  particu- 
lar buslnen;  that  is.  the  railroad  indus- 
try. Vital  and  critical  it  certainly  is.  but 
it  is  still  a  particular  business. 

But  what  has  not  yet  beer  adequately 
and  fully  considered,  and  what  the 
amendment  challenges,  is  the  responsi- 
bility to  the  Nation  in  terms  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  Nation.  The  fundamental 
and  nnal  question  relating  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  government  is.  Will  the  Nation 
continue  to  operate,  come  what  may?  A 
nation  which  cannot  operate  come  what 
may  is  not  a  nation  fully  able  to  meet  Its 
responsibilities,  strong  and  vital  In  Its 
destiny.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that 
the  Lenins.  the  Stalins,  and  our  worst 
enemies  in  terms  of  freedom  have  pre- 
dicted that  we  will  fall  like  a  ripe  apple, 
because  we  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
arm  ourselves  with  the  power  and  au- 
thority necessary  to  our  own  survival. 

If  I  make  no  other  argxmient  today — 
and  I  consider  this  a  step  perhaps  In  a 
long  process— I  hope  Senators  may  at 
least  think  about  that  one. 

It  Is  predicted  that  our  Nation  will  fall 
like  a  ripe  apple,  and  that  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  push  us  over  by  force  or  by 
any  other  means.  We  will  go  out  of  busi- 
ness because  of  our  inability  to  provide 
for  our  own  survival.  The  amendment 
is  an  effort  to  enable  us  to  provide  for  our 
own  survival. 

Nothing  has  been  shown  which  assures 
us  that  the  railroads  will  operate.    The 
plan  which  is  before  us  and  which  will 
probably  be  passed.  Is  based  on  the  hope 
that  people  will  respond  to  reason,  the 
call  of  the  Congress,  the  demands  of  the 
court,  and  that  somehow  or  other  there 
will  be  enough  agreement  to  keep  the 
railroads  going  for  at  least  6  months. 
Some  predict — and  I  assimie  that  was  the 
basis    for   the   opposition    to    the    last 
amendment— that  6   months   later  the 
problem  will  be  back  again.    The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  Nation  has  any  right 
to  have  in  its  armory  anything  less  than 
the  power  to  protect  Itself.    So  far,  there 
Is  nothing  before  us  except  the  amend- 
ment.   Perhaps  the  Ideas  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  tlir.  MokskI  will  give  us 
an  opportimitj  to  consider  the  question 
again  a  little  later  in  the  evening.    But 
there  Is  nothing  before  us  except  the 
amendment  which  will  assmre  us  that  the 
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railroads  can  operate  and  that  our  Na- 
tion will  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  either 
management  or  labor. 

Let   us    analyze   the   Joint   resolution. 
There  would  be  compulsory  arbitration 
on   two  Issues.     There  are  many  other 
Issues   involved.      It   Is   freely   predicted 
that  if  some  people  did  not  like  what 
may  happen  on  those  two  main  issues, 
the  other  issues  could  be  blown  up  into 
major  issues.     If  that  should  occur,  we 
would  be  in  the  same  position.    We  shall 
have    to    decide    the    knotty    problem, 
"Shall  we  demand  arbitration?" 
That  is  big  contingency  No.  1. 
What  is  biR  contingency  No.  2? 
It  will  be  required  that  five  brother- 
hoods agree  on  arbitrators.    It  will  be  re- 
quired   that    five    brotherhoods    comply 
with  the  court  orders,  even  with  manda- 
tory injunctions  directing  them  what  to 
do  in  a  given  situation.     It  is  true  that 
one  trade   union  was  fined  $1   million. 
Nonetheless,  the  union  did  not  obey,  but 
it  was  fined.     One  of  the  trade  unions 
conceivably  might  decide  to  do  the  same 
in  this  instance. 

The  process  would  require  agreement 
of  a  host  of  carriers  on  this  problem. 
One  or  more  carriers  may  decide  that 
this  is  an  unconstitutional  approach, 
like  the  NRA.  There  are  many  analogies 
between  what  we  are  trying  to  do  and 
what  the  Government  tried  to  do  under 
the  NRA.  The  Schechter  case  still  re- 
mains the  law.  Somebody  might  say, 
"We  will  take  this  up  in  the  courts.  We 
will  put  up  a  big  fight,  to  see  if  this  pro- 
vision will  hold  water  or  not." 

For  those  reasons,  and  for  probably 
a  dozen  others  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  develop  in  my  own  thinking,  this  will 
be  by  no  means  a  sure  shot.  This  pro- 
posal would  by  no  means  end  the  danger 
of  a  railroad  strike. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  end  the  dan- 
ger, and  that  is  to  give  the  Nation  the 
power  to  operate  come  what  may.  Only 
one  remedy  wUl  do  that,  and  that  is  the 
remedy  of  seizure. 

The  approach  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion between  management  and  labor, 
imposed  by  the  Congress,  is  what  we 
lawyers  call  sui  generis,  some  very  fancy 
words  meaning  that  it  has  not  been  done 
before. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seized  before. 
We  have  not  only  seized,  but  we  have 
relinquished  seized  roads.  We  have  nev- 
er imposed  compulsory  arbitration. 

We  know  that  seizure  is  a  process  over 
which  we  have  some  control  in  terms  of 
national  discipline     We  have  done  that 
and  gotten  by  with  it  without  govern- 
ment ownership.    We  do  not  know  what 
may  be  the  results  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration.   We  do  not  know  how  many  dis- 
putes may  be  brought  to  the  Congress 
in  the  future.    We  do  not  know  what  ef- 
fect this  action  may  have  in  every  bar- 
gaining chamber  in  the  country  involv- 
ing key  industries,  whether  they  be  util- 
ities, railroads,  airlines,  or  defense   in- 
dustries. 

So.  on  the  basis  of  choosing  a  remedy 
which  has  been  tried,  with  respect  to 
which  we  have  experience,  which  we 
know  has  been  sustained  as  to  constitu- 
tionality, this  Joint  resolution  is  the 
wrong  approach. 


One  can  design  a  process  of  seizure.  I 
have  tried  to  design  the  process  in  the 
amendment  so  as  to  take  out  the  ro- 
mance completely  for  both  management 
and  labor. 

There  have  been  no  bearings  on  this 
proposal.  That  is  not  my  fault.  That  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
been  unwilling  to  face  the  issue  of  what 
to  do  when  everything  else  fails. 

We  are  facing  the  issue  now.  In  that 
respect  it  is  probably  good  for  our  coun- 
try at  long  last  that  we  come  face  to  face 
with  reality.  Indeed,  we  faced  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  possible  steel  strike.  It 
was  then  that  I  developed  this  particular 
approach,  with  the  aid  and  comfort  and 
support  of  my  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
IMr.  Aiken) — who  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  vote  for  this  amendment,  but 
whose  opinion  and  views  I  value  so 
greatly,  because  they  supported  and 
backed  mine.  We  put  in  a  bill  of  this 
character  at  the  time  of  the  threatened 
stt'el  strike. 

In  the  absence  of  hearings  and  at- 
trition and  development,  which  we  owe 
to  a  subject  of  this  kind— which  we  have 
never  given  tc  it;  not  on  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law  and  rot  since— I  have  tried  to 
devise  techniques  to  take  the  romance 
out  for  both  management  and  labor. 
What  are  those  techniques? 
First.  The  seizure  would  be  under  or- 
ders of  the  court,  with  a  receiver  in  con- 
trol, so  that  there  would  t>e  a  large  body 
of  law  as  well  as  the  rules  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  by  which  to  go,  as  well  as  the 
traditional  obligations  of  receiverships. 
Second.  I  have  based  this  upon  a  car- 
rler-by-carrler  situation,  so  that  a  dif- 
ferent receiver  might  be  appointed  for 
one  carrier  or  for  a  series  of  carriers  in 
what  is  called  a  system  under  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act. 

Third.  I  would  give  the  court  the  au- 
thority to  make  decisions  with  respect  to 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  for 
those  who  engaged  in  work  on  the  rail- 
roads during  the  time  the  Government 
was  In  possession  of  them.  That  again 
would  be  in  the  normal  tradition  of  re- 
ceivership. In  this  case,  for  example, 
even  the  rules  which  have  been  recom- 
mended by  Presidential  commissions 
could  be  applied,  but  only  while  the  Gov- 
ernment was  operating,  and  not  there- 
after. 

So,  really,  there  would  not  be  the  kind 
of  compulsion  there  would  be  under  the 
joint  resolution,  which  is  likely  to  pass, 
because  under  the  Joint  resolution,  If  a 
man  should  quit  he  would  give  up  his 
seniority  rights  and  everything  else.  It 
is  true  that  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
which  would  apply  to  the  measure  which 
Is  about  to  pass,  would  preserve  his  right 
to  quit.  There  Is  an  express  section  to 
that  effect.  But  It  would  not  preserve 
his  seniority  rights  or  other  rights  that 
may  have  accrued  to  him  by  working  for 
a  given  railroad  for  a  given  time. 

If  a  man  should  quit  while  the  Gov- 
ernment was  In  possession  of  the  rail- 
road, he  would  give  nothing  up.  because 
the  Government  would  not  be  his  em- 
ployer. Therefore,  that  Is  a  real  com- 
pulsion built  into  the  measure  before  us, 
without  my  amendment. 
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Another  Item  of  importance  Is  that 
this  amendment  wovUd  allow  the  United 
States  to  operate  the  road  for  its  own 
account.    That  is  the  greatest  point  of 

all. 

This  approach  would  use  the  power  oi 
eminent  domain  in  order  to  pay  a  fair 
compensation  for  the  use  of  a  road.  That 
would  take  the  romance  out  of  It  com- 
pletely for  management.  Management 
would  not  have  possession  of  the  roads. 
Management  would  get  a  fair  rental  for 
them,  but  would  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  them,  which  is  what 
management  wants  to  do. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  built-in  scheme 
which  will  put  the  Government  into  a 
position  to  assure  itself  of  operation. 
This  is  the  prime  necessity,  in  my  view, 
overriding  every  other  consideration 
which  is  inherent  in  the  debate  today. 

This  amendment  would  take  the  ro- 
mance out  of  the  dispute  so  far  as  man- 
agement and  workers  are  concerned.  If 
collective  bargaining  is  to  continue,  and 
a  restoration  is  to  be  made,  to  the  man- 
agement of  each  carrier  when  there  Is  no 
longer  a  danger  of  a  strike,  this  would 
put  a  real  premium  upon  agreement  be- 
tween management  and  labor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  concur  thoroughly  with 
the  desire  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
to  take  the  romance  out  of  these  dis- 
putes which  are  damaging  to  the  national 
economy  and  the  national  security. 

However,  I  notice  that  the  substitute 
which  the  Senator  is  offering  Is  consid- 
erably different  from  the  bill  which  the 
Senator  and  I  introduced,  to  authorize 
the  seizure  of  railroads  or  steel  mills  or 
other  things  in  times  of  crises,  when  the 
national  security  is  threatened.  I  notice 
that  the  substitute  would  apply  specifi- 
cally to  the  present  dispute  and  to  the 
railroads  and  unions  which  are  engaged 
in  that  dispute.  Am  I  correct  in  that 
understanding? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Let  me  explain  to  the  Senator  my  reason 
for  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  does  not 
have  to  explain  it  to  me.  I  understand. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  would  like  to  do  so. 
I  have  been  so  honored  by  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  joined 
me  in  this  effort,  that  I  wish  to  explain 
it.  if  I  may. 

In  good  conscience  I  had  to  answer  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  measure  as 
broad  In  its  implications  as  this  should, 
under  these  circumstances,  be  offered  as 
general  law — which  is  what  I  had  orig- 
inally contemplated  when  I  Introduced 
the  bill  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont — 
or  whether  it  should  be  confined  to  this 
one  dispute.  I  felt,  in  good  conscience, 
that  it  ought  to  be  confined  to  this 
dispute,  because  of  the  fact  that,  through 
no  fault  of  mine,  it  has  not  gone  through 
the  process  of  hearings  and  attrition. 
So  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  there 
is  to  be  a  precedent,  it  ought  to  be  a  prec- 
edent in  this  dispute  in  regard  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    The  Senator  means  that 
It  would  be  a  limited  precedent. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  A  limited  precedent, 
rather  than  a  broad  general  law  using 
this  measure  as  the  vehicle. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  and  to  the 
Senate  that  though  the  printed  amend- 
ment is  listed  as  a  substitute,  the  amend- 
ment as  I  have  offered  it  would  be  an 
addition  to  the  joint  resolution. 

In  short,  I  am  proposing  to  leave  the 
joint  resolution  as  it  is.  as  it  has  been 
voted  so  far.  but  also  to  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  residual  power  to  keep  the 
country  operating,  come  what  may. 
Come  what  may  at  the  end  of  a  6 
months'  period,  or  come  what  may  in  the 
interim,  if  the  compulsory  arbitration 
should  fall  on  its  face,  or  come  what  may 
in  the  future,  the  President  would  be 
given  an  additional  power — the  power  to 
keep  the  country  operating. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  is  all 
about.  If  I  do  not  get  that  point  across 
to  the  Senate,  I  have  not  made  my  point 
at  all. 

I  feel  that  in  a  situation  of  this  char- 
acter the  President  should  have  the  ulti- 
mate final  power  to  keep  the  country  in 
business,  come  what  may,  whoever  falls 
down  on  the  job,  whatever  events  occur, 
whatever  accidents  occur.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  President  can  keep  the 
country  operating.  That  is  the  ultimate 
point  which  I  think,  in  aU  good  con- 
science and  responsibility,  must  be  added 
to  the  bill. 

I  add  an  interesting  fact  for  my  fellow 
Republicans.  This  is  not  a  new  idea  with 
me.  This  is  the  idea  of  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Taft.  In  connection  with  the 
original  National  Labor  Relations  Act  of 
1949,  in  the  minority  views  which  were 
filed  in  the  Senate  on  May  4.  1949,  Sena- 
tor Taft,  for  himself.  Senator  Smith,  and 
Senator  Donnell,  proposed  precisely  what 
I  am  proposing  to  the  Senate  today.  He 
proposed,  too.  that  if  there  were  to  be 
a  complete  scheme  of  labor-management 
relations,  there  should  be  a  seizure  pro- 
vision. 

I  should  like  to  read  to  the  Senate  the 
seizure  provision  that  Senator  Taft 
wrote.  It  is  a  clear  and  unequivocal 
argument  for  what  I  am  advocating  to- 
day. It  represented  at  that  time  section 
304(a)  of  the  bill,  and  it  provided  as 
follows: 


After  Issuing  a  proclamation  pursuant  to 
section  301  the  President  may  direct  the 
Attorney  General  to  petition  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parties  to  enjoin  such  strike  or 
lockout  or  the  continuing  thereof  or  for 
authority  for  the  President  to  take  Immedi- 
ate possession  and  through  such  agency  or 
department  of  the  United  States  as  he  may 
designate  to  operate  such  industry,  or  both — 

That  is.  Injunction  or  seizure — 
and  if  the  court  finds  that  such  threatened 
or  actusil  strike  or  lockout — 

(I)  affects  an  entire  industry  or  a  substan- 
tial part  thereof  engaged  In  trade,  commerce, 
transportation,  transmission,  or  communica- 
tion among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign 
nations,  or  engaged  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce;  and 

(II)  if  permitted  to  occur  or  to  continue, 
will  imperil  the  national  health  or  safety,  It 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enjoin  any  such 
strike  or  lockout,  or  the  continuing  thereof 
or  to  authorize  the  President  to  take  Imme- 
diate possession  and  through  such  agency  or 
department  of  the  United  States  as  he  may 


designate  to  operate  such  Industry,  or  both, 
and  to  make  such  other  orders  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

I  have  read  the  language  of  Senator 
Taft  as  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
required  labor -management  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

Before  I  sum  up.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  further  observation.  I  have  said 
many  times  that  I  am  proud  of  the  des- 
ignation "liberal."  although  in  the  Re- 
publican Party  we  generally  like  to  think 
of  ourselves  as  progressive  rather  than 
liberal.  It  is  always  an  idea  on  the  part 
of  those  who  would  debate  with  us.  or 
take  different  viewpoints,  that  we  are 
merely  moralists. 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  illustration  of 
how  wrong  is  the  opinion,  because  if  the 
Congress  wants  to  be  really  realistic,  if 
the  Congress  really  wants  to  rise  above 
groups  of  economic  or  social  interest,  if 
the  Congress  really  wants  to  address  it- 
self   to   fundamental    problems,    which 
alone  give  us   the  right  to   be  in  the 
labor-management  situation,  and  which 
should  address  itself  to  this  question,  our 
responsibility  is  to  keep  America  operat- 
ing; and  we  know  that  a  strike  on  the 
railroads  could  immobilize  the  Nation. 
Therefore,  it  is  our  fundamental  duty, 
whatever  we  do  about  the  dispute,  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  settled,  by  action  of 
the  arbiters,  by  action  of  the  courts,  or 
by  collective  bargaining,  to  provide  for 
what  may  happen  if  notiiing  else  works. 
This  is  our  duty.    If  nothing  else  works, 
we  should  make  provision  for  that  con- 
tingency. 

Do  we  come  back  to  the  Congress  and 
say.  "It  has  failed.  Give  me  another 
remedy"?  Or  does  the  President,  as  he 
does  with  respect  to  defense  and  national 
emergency,  have  the  power  to  do  what 
is  necessary  for  the  coimtry? 

In  this  case,  he  does  not  have  the 
power  unless  we  give  it  to  him.  That  Is 
precisely  what  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided when  it  threw  out  the  efforts  of 
President  Truman  to  seize.  The  Court 
decided  the  President  does  not  have  that 
right  unless  Congress  gives  it  to  him. 
President  Truman  thought  he  might 
have  that  right  under  a  national  emer- 
gency, as  he  was  advised  in  good  faith, 
by  the  Attorney  General,  that  he  did 
have.  But  he  did  not.  and  the  Supreme 
Court  said  so. 

So  this  is  a  real  vacuum  in  American 
public  life,  and  it  is  a  real  vacuum  in 
terms  of  the  internal  operations  of  the 
country.  Whether  or  not  we  fill  the 
vacuum  today,  I  know  we  will  have  to 
fill  it  one  day. 

It  is  my  purpose,  in  offering  this 
amendment,  which  I  have  thought  about 
a  good  deal,  to  give  Congress  the  oppor- 
tunity to  begin  to  face  its  responsibility. 
Just  a  word  of  summary  on  the  presen- 
tation of  this  amendment  and  why  I  be- 
lieve it  is  sound. 

First.  Let  us  remember  that  it  is  gov- 
ernmental intervention  in  either  case. 
It  is  governmental  intervention  in  arbi- 
tration; it  is  governmental  intervention 
if  we  use  the  remedy  of  seizure. 

Let  us  remember  that  our  genial  and 
delightful  friends  on  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee who.  in  their  additional  views, 
said  they  wanted  to  steer  between  two 
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unthlnkabies.  strike  and  seizure,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  unacceptable,  compul- 
aory  arbitration,  on  the  other,  have  not 
«teer«d  at  all.  They  have  frankly,  and 
qiilte  properiy.  admitted  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  they  have  adopted  the 
other  hand,  which  is  completely  luiac- 
cepable,  eompulsory  arbltraUon;  and 
that  l8  what  Is  Incorporated  In  this 
measure. 

I  would  rather  adopt  the  unthinkable. 
if  the  unthinkable  gives  the  President 
the  power  to  rorvlve  this  diflJculty,  over 
what  members  of  the  committee  rather 
euphemiatJcaPy  called  the  unacceptable. 
In  other  worda.  the  unthinkable  may  be- 
come acceptable,  but  the  unacceptable 
can  hardly  ever  be  acceptable.  That  Is 
what  is  being  argued  for  In  this  meas- 
ure— the  unacceptable,  namely,  com- 
p\ilsory  arbitration. 

That  Is  the  first  point.  We  are  Inter- 
vening as  a  Oovemment.  no  matter  what 
we  do. 

Second.  We  have  a  duty  to  the  Nation 
to  see  that  the  railroads  operate  at  least 
to  the  extent  required  by  the  public 
health  and  safety.  There  Is  no  other 
way  to  assure  that  that  duty  will  be  dis- 
charged except  by  giving  the  President 
the  ultimate  remedy. 

Third.  The  pending  measure  lacks  the 
ultimate  remedy  of  finality.  If  we  are  to 
deal  effectively  with  this  dispute,  we 
should  deal  with  It  in  a  final  way.  The 
measxuT  before  us  lacks  flnallty.  The 
amendment  which  I  have  proposed  gives 
It  flnallty.  In  any  case,  the  Nation  can- 
not be  frustrated.  The  President  can  al- 
ways act,  and  act  decisively. 

Fourth.  It  is  not  unfair  to  the  workers. 
It  gives  the  courts  Jurisdiction;  and  a 
man  can  quit  if  he  does  not  like  the  situ- 
ation, without  the  penalties  Involved  in 
the  pendlnc  measiu^.  under  which  he 
would  have  to  work  under  compulsion. 
Therefore,  there  Is  no  compulsion  for 
him  to  worry  about  There  is  no  com- 
pulsion to  work  under  the  seizure  provi- 
sion. He  is  protected  by  rights  of  appeal, 
in  addition. 

So  far  as  management  is  concerned. 
my  amendment  makes  it  very  clear  that 
the  Government  has  the  right  to  survive, 
to  protect  itself;  and  that  railroads,  like 
any  other  piece  of  property,  are  subject 
to  eminent  dcmiain  where  the  public  In- 
terest requires  it.  It  is  well  known  that 
we  have  exercised  that  power. 

Fifth.  It  does  not  freeze  the  status  quo, 
by  making  it  very  unromantic  for  man- 
agement and  labor.  It  gives  opportunity 
for  collective  bargaining  under  the  pres- 
siire  of  having  an  unfavorable  situation 
for  both.  So  it  does  not  freeze  the  status 
quo. 

Sixth.  It  does  not  lead  to  Oovemment 
ownership.  In  fact,  there  seem  to  be 
greater  reasons  for  Government  owner- 
ship In  the  path  we  seem  to  be  in  a  mood 
to  follow,  because  It  is  untried  and  will 
affect  every  collective  bargaining  con- 
tract In  the  country,  whereas  seizure  has 
been  tried  and  has  not  represented  Gov- 
ernment ownership,  but  has  represented 
a  situation  in  which  the  properties  were 
turned  back  to  their  private  owners  when 
the  reasons  tor  seizure  had  been 
dispelled. 

For  all  theae  reasons,  and  as  a  matter 
of  high  responsibility  In  terms  of  the 


public  policy  of  the  Nation.  I  have  offered 
the  amendment  as  an  addition  to  the 
Joint  resoluUon.  I  deeply  feel  that  the 
Senate  would  be  well  advised  to  adopt 
It  In  discharging  Its  ultimate  respon- 
sibility, which  la  the  responsibility  of 
continuing  the  functions  of  the  Nation, 
come  what  may. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  at  this 
time  I  should  like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    MAGNUSON.     Mr.    President.    I 
would  like  to  discuss  at  some  lenRth  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
but  time  is  really  of  the  essence. 

In  regard  to  the  amendment  and  the 
general  purposes  of  the  amendment,  the 
committee  discussed  at  some  length  the 
problem  of  seizure,  in  all  Its  aspects,  and 
in  the  face  of  all  the  precedents  and 
with  regard  to  all  the  angles  involved, 
and  unanimously  decided  that  It  would 
not  write  a  section  on  .seizure  into  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missis.sippi  (Mr  East- 
land 1,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
HartkiI.  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Haydew  1 .  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [  Mrs. 
NsuBKRGER  1 .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Walters),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  YarborouchI.  are  absent  on 
ofiQcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  EngleI.  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  MLssissippi  ( Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle).  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HartkeI.  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden).  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  NroBERGERl.  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [  Mr.  Yarborouch]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [  Mr.  Carlson  ]  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Young  ]   are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  wa.s  announced — yeas  3, 
nays88,  as  follows  : 
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Kennedy 
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Prouty 

Proxmire 
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Russell 

Sal  tons  tall 
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NOT  VOTTNO-B 

Hartke  Walters 

Hiiyden  Yarborough 

Neuberger  Young.  N  Dak. 

So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Although  I  was 
listening,  there  was  considerable  con- 
versation in  the  well  of  the  Senate  and  I 
could  not  hear  the  result  of  the  rollcall 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     It  was  88  to  3 


COMMITTEE  SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  WALTrasJ  la  hereby  assigned  to  serve  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  re.solution  (S.  Res.  192)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTE  BE- 
TWEEN RAILROAD  CARRIERS  AND 
THEIR  EMPLOYEES 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  102)  to 
provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  labor 
dLspute  between  certain  carriers  by  rail- 
road and  certain  of  their  employees. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk 
be  dispensed  with,  but  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  10.  Une  6,  after  the  period,  add  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "As  a  condition  of 
lt«  approval  of  any  decision  Involving,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  the  reduction  of  exist- 
ing manning  requirements  or  practices  the 
arbitration  board  shall  require  a  fair  and 
equitable  arrangement  to  protect  the  In- 
terest of  the  railroad  employee*  affected  as 
provided  in  section  5(2)  (f)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  And  with  due  consideration 
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to  the  recommendation*  of  the  Presidential 
Railroad  CommlAalon  and  Emergency  Board 
154  relating  to  the  retentl(m  of  Job  rights 
by  senior  employees,  relocation  expenses  and 
eiirnlngs  protection  to  leas  senior  employees; 
to  other  Jobs  by  the  employing  carrier,  pref- 
erential hiring  rights,  displacement  allow- 
ftiices.  supplemental  severance  allowances, 
and   retraining  allowances." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  press 
the  amendment  to  a  vote.  Under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  when  mergers, 
abandonments,  or  discontinuances  take 
place  in  the  railroad  Industry  and  result 
in  the  loss  of  jobs,  certain  equitable 
procedures  are  made  mandatory. 

The  same  procedures  were  applied  to 
the  Mass  Transit  Act.  This  amendment 
provides  that  section  5(2)  (f )  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  is  to  apply  in  this 
situation.  I  discussed  this  proposal  in- 
formally with  other  Senators;  and  it  is 
felt  that  probably  without  question  the 
arbitration  board  would  recognize  the 
precedents,  In  the  event  of  a  loss  of  man- 
power and  a  loss  of  jobs  as  a  result  of 
the  arbitration  award.  I  think  I  voice 
the  consensus  of  Senators  when  I  say  it 
is  our  feeling  that  this  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  is  unneces- 
sary in  this  situation.  Therefore,  I  shall 
withdraw  it.  after  a  question  or  two  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  ccm- 
mittee. 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President,    I 
appreciate  the  objective  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.    If  I  were  to  write  out 
or  spell  out  what  any  board  or  collective 
bargaining  group  would  take  up  in  these 
particular  cases   in  regard  to  working 
rights,  I  would  use  this  language.    But 
it  seems  to  me  we  have  to  rely  upon  the 
board  or  the  parties  involved  in  the  col- 
lective   bargaining    feature    to    discuss 
these  matters:  and  I  am  sure  both  par- 
tics  have  this  in  mind.    Part  of  this  de- 
bate h£is  not  been  directed — and  delib- 
erately  so — to   what  might  happen  to 
certain   Jobs   under  certain   conditions. 
But  I  think  it  has  been  fairly  weU  estab- 
lished, through  both  public  discussions 
and    private    discussions,    that    certain 
things  mentioned  here  probably  would 
coustitute  criteria  in  connection  with  the 
act  itself,  and  would  form  a  good  start- 
ing point.    Both  parties,  so  far  as  I  know, 
are  thinking  both  of  attrition,  in  cases  in 
which  they  might  have  to  let  some  work- 
ers go.  and — if  they  had  to  lose  their 
jobs,  due  to  attrition — of  severance  pay. 
We  have  already  discussed  that  subject. 
Both  sides  have  also  mentioned  senior- 
ity—to which  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey   has    referred— preferential    hiring 
rights,  and  similar  matters.    It  seems  to 
me  that  in  order  to  do  equity  and  Justice 
in  these  particular  cases,  no  group  could 
ignore  what  is  in  the  act  itself,  as  a 
starting  point. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
very  grateful  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  feels  that  way,  because  we 
know  that  rail  employment  has  been 
dropping  at  an  alarming  rate  over  the 
last  decade,  either  with  or  without  so- 
called  featherbedding — ^from  1.4  mil- 
lion rail  employees  In  1947  to  approxi- 
mately 700.000  at  the  present  time.  This 
presents  very  great  human  problems  that 
cannot  be  ignored. 


If  the  railroads  were  a  growing,  thriv- 
ing and  expanding  industry,  it  would  not 
be  too  difficult  to  work  out  adjustments  in 
the  face  of  technological  change. 

But  when  employment  in  this  indus- 
try is  going  steadily  downhill,  it  is  no 
easy  thing  to  talk  about  eliminating  tens 
of  thousands  of  jobs,  when  these  people 
have  absolutely  no  opportunity  to  find 
employment  in  other  facets  of  the  indus- 
try. 

We  need  to  see  if  some  sound  solutions 
can  be  foimd  to  the  underlying  economic 
problems  of  the  rail  industry — solutions 
which  would  provide  greater  employment 
opportunities. 

The  $500  million  urban  transit  bill  that 
passed  the  Senate  earlier  this  year  is  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  program  that 
would  fill  a  real  need,  and  will  expand 
employment  opportunities  in  the  rail 
commuter  facets  of  the  industry's  opera- 
tions. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  interpretation 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  withdraw  my 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  sure  that 
both  the  brotherhoods  and  management 
are  more  than  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
in  dealing  with  these  issues,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  most  important  human  prob- 
lems, two  of  them  perhaps  involved  in 
some  of  the  side  issues — not  with  some  of 
the  ordinary  problems  of  labor,  such  as 
wages,  working  conditions.  p>ension 
rights,  and  other  matters  which  in  the 
past  have  been  the  subjects  of  labor  dis- 
putes or  labor  conferences.  They  fully 
realize  that  the  loss  of  a  job  is  a  human 
problem.  It  is  a  somewhat  new  problem. 
I  suppose  this  is  the  first  time  automa- 
tion has  hit  a  whole  nationwide  industry 
In  a  major  way — as  happened  when  the 
work  rules  that  were  posted  by  the  in- 
dustry 3  or  41/2  years  ago.  The  brother- 
hoods realize  that,  and  I  am  sure  man- 
agement realizes  it  just  as  much  as  those 
who  operate  the  railroads  do. 

This  is  a  most  difficult  problem,  and 
it  will  confront  our  economy  for  the 
next  5  or  10  years.  The  question  of  what 
to  do  for  a  man  who  loses  his  job  is  more 
difficult  to  answer  than  the  question  of 
what  to  do  when  a  group  of  workers  say, 
"We  want  10  cents  more  an  hour, "  and 
then  are  offered  an  increase  of  only  8 
cents. 

I  believe  both  parties  to  this  dispute 
fully  realize  that  problem  and  are  very 
conscious  of  the  particular  situation  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams 1  so  ably  brings  up  in  connection 
with  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  withdraw  my  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  to  the  committee  amendment  Is 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  178  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  the  com- 
mittee   amwidment,    it    is   proposed   to 


strike  out  the  third  and  fourth  "Where- 
as" clauses  at  the  beginning  of  the  joint 
resolution,  and  to  substitute  therefor  the 
following : 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emergency 
measures  should  be  provided  for  security  and 
continuity  of  transportation  services  by  such 
carriers  if  all  procedures  for  resolving  such 
dispute  provided  for  In  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  have  been  exhausted  and  have  not  re- 
sulted In  settlement  of  the  dispute;  and 

And  to  add  a  new  section  1  as  follows: 
This  Act  shall  become  effective  upon  a 
finding  by  the  President  that  all  procedures 
for  resolving  such  dispute  provided  for  In 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  have  been  exhausted 
and  have  not  resulted  In  settlement  of  the 
dispute,  and  that  as  a  consequence  thereof 
transportation  services  essential  to  the  na- 
tional interest.  Including  the  national 
health  and  defense,  are  not  available  or  are 
imminently  threatened. 

And  to  renumber  the  remaining  sec- 
tions. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  does  two  things:  First,  it 
strikes  out  two  of  the  "whereas"  clauses 
in  the  joint  resolution. 

One  of  these  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  all  the  procedures  for  resolving 
such  dispute  provided  for  in  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  have  been  exhausted  and  have  not 
resulted  In  settlement  of  the  dispute; 

The  second  "whereas"  clause  reads  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emergency 
measures  are  essential  to  secure  the  con- 
tinuity of  transportation  services  by  such 
carriers; 

These  two  "whereas"  clauses  would  be 
replaced  by  the  following : 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emergency 
measures  should  be  provided  for  security  and 
continuity  of  transportation  services  by  such 
carriers  If — 

I  direct  particular  attention  to  the 
word  "if"— 

all  procedures  for  resolving  such  dispute  pro- 
vided for  In  the  Railway  LabOT  Act  have 
been  exhausted  and  have  not  resulted  In 
settlement  of  the  dispute;  and 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  will  suspend.  The 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Iowa  pro- 
poses to  the  committee  amendment  is, 
in  part,  an  amendment  to  the  preamble, 
which  is  not  in  order  until  the  Joint  reso- 
lution is  passed. 

Mr.  MHiLER.  But.  Mr.  President.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  the 
fact  that  another  part  of  my  amend- 
ment would  add  a  new  section  to  the 
committee  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct;  and  that  part  is  in  order  at  this 
time.  The  remainder  is  not  in  order 
until  the  joint  resolution  is  passed. 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

To  continue.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said, 
the  first  part  of  this  amendment— for  I 
shall  have  to  discuss  the  first  part  in  or- 
der that  the  amendment  may  be  under- 
stood—would strike  out  two  of  the 
"whereas"  clauses,  which  actually  state 
that  all  procedures  have  been  exhausted. 
My  "whereas"  clause  uses  the  words 
"if  all  procedures  have  been  exhausted 
and  have  not  resulted  in  settlement  of 
the  dispute."  If  that  change  is  made, 
the  joint  resolution  will  still  state  that 
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no  tohitlfln  bM  yet  been  reached,  and 
•till  will  rieiti  why  It  Is  necessary  to  take 
action,  bat  only  if  certain  situations 
exist. 

The  key  part  of  my  amendment  is  to 
add  to  the  conmlttee  amendment  a  new 
section,  as  ftdlows: 

ThlB  act  ahaU  twcome  effective  upon  a  find- 
ing by  the  Prtsldent  that  &U  proceduree  for 
resolvlnf  such  dUputa  provided  for  In  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  have  been  exhausted — 

And  so  forth. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Ls  to 
make  the  operative  fact  not  the  action 
of  CoDgnm  In  passing  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion and  the  sivnature  of  the  President, 
bat  the  deekurmtlon  or  finding  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  all 
the  conditions  we  have  set  forth  have 
been  met,  and  therefore  there  Is  a  na- 
tional emergency,  or  that  one  is  im- 
minent I  sntsest  that  that  is  the  proper 
way  to  handle  the  proposed  legislation. 
Though  prabably  unlikely,  it  is  possible 
that  If  the  joint  resolution  should  pass 
the  Senate  today,  tomorrow  another  at- 
tempt mlsht  be  made  to  get  the  two  par- 
ties together.  There  could  be  an  agree- 
ment by  tlie  eaniers  to  withhold  putting 
Into  effect  the  work  rules  for  another 
week,  2  weeks,  or  3  weeks.  There  could 
be  another  nxmd  of  negotiations.  In- 
deed, there  eould  be  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. That  Is  a  possibility.  We  ought 
to  leave  that  possibility  open. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  good  legislation  for 
the  ConcresB.  unless  there  has  been  a 
final  declaration  by  the  President  in  a 
certain  factual  situation,  to  put  the  Joint 
resolution  into  effect.  That  la  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment. 

I  Invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  I  recognize  that  the  President 
considers  the  situation  to  be  grievous, 
he  has  not  yet  quite  said  that  all  of  the 
facts  recited  In  the  "whereas"  clauses 
have  been  met  The  most  that  I  can 
find  that  he  baa  said  is  set  forth  on  page 
S  of  the  coimnlttee  report,  which  refers 
to  the  President's  message  back  In  July, 
in  which  he 
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Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  the  ameiKlment  will  not  be 
adopted.  Without  quoting  any  member 
of  the  committee  in  detail,  as  shown  in 
the  report,  the  committee  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  President  had  found 
such  a  condition  as  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  suggested  when  the  President 
sent  his  message  to  Congress  with  the 
proposed  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  provides  what  the 
Senator  has  stated: 


In  the  abaasaea  either  of  an  agreement. 
poatp>onefiMBt.  or  reveiaal  of  position  on  the 
part  of  the  partlas,  or  of  enactment  of  aome 
contrary  maaaura  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
graaa.  July  39  wUl  almoat  cartalniy  wltneaa 
the  start  of  a  fneral  rail  strike. 

The  President  went  on  to  paint  a  dark 
and  dismal  picture  of  what  would  happen 
as  a  result  of  a  railroad  strike.  We  know 
that  the  July  29  date  was  postponed  iin- 
tll  I  minute  after  midnight  on  August 
29.  The  most  that  we  have  from  the 
President  la  that  almost  certainly  there 
will  be  a  railroad  strike,  but  he  has  not 
yet  said  that  there  is  a  national  emer- 
gency or  that  one  is  imminent  We 
ought  to  have  such  a  finding  by  the 
Chief  Execnttve  before  this  particular 
measxire  goes  into  effect.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment.  It  is  offered 
because  I  understand  from  people  far 
more  experienced  In  this  type  of  pro- 
posed legislation  than  I  that  that  Is  the 
usual  way  nch  legislation  is  worded.  I 
would  welcome  any  comments  from 
Senators,  particularly  from  the  able 
«h«irman,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington. 


Whereas  all  the  procedures  for  resolving 
such  dispute  provided  for  In  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  have  been  exhausted  and  have  not 
resulted  In  settlement  of  the  dispute 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.     As  I  understand,  that 
is  merely  a  draft  of  the  Joint  resolution. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.     That  is  the  Joint 
resolution    that    the    President    recom- 
mended. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  merely  a  draft  of 
the  Joint  resolution.  In  his  message  did 
the  President  say  that  a  national  emer- 
gency exists  or  is  Imminent? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  If  one  would  read 
the  President's  message  he  would  come 
to  that  conclusion.  I  do  not  know  where 
in  the  message  the  President  made  the 
statement  in  those  words. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  to  page 
5  of  the  report. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  have  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  the  Congress.  He 
mentioned  the  Joint  resolution — the  kind 
of  legislation  he  proposed — and  the  leg- 
islative setting.  On  page  3  he  spoke 
about  the  effects  of  a  prolonged  nation- 
wide rail  strike,  which  surely  would 
establish  an  emergency. 

Ii4r.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  have  lost  him.  He  has 
referred  to  page  3. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  referred  to  the 
President's  message  to  the  Congress  on 
this  subject 

Mr.  MILLER.  Perhaps  I  do  not  have 
the  same  document  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  have  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  see.  I  did  not  have 
that.  I  was  reading  the  committee  re- 
port. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  This  is  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  Congress.  Prom  a 
reading  of  the  message,  I  do  not  know 
what  other  conclusion  one  could  come 
to  than  exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  suggested. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  believe  the  important 
part  of  the  President's  message  to  which 
the  Senator  referred  is  the  part  that  I 
quoted  from  the  chairman's  committee 
report,  which  states  : 

In  his  message  the  President  concluded 
that  the  Nation  faced  the  following  proa- 
pects: 

In  the  absence  either  of  an  agreement, 
postponement,  or  reversal  of  position  on  the 
part  of  the  parties,  or  of  enactment  of  some 
contrary  measure  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress, July  2a  will  almost  certainly  witness 
the  start  of  a  general   rail  strike. 

That  is  exactly  my  point.  It  is  almost, 
but  not  quite,  a  declaration  which  I  be- 
heve  ought  to  be  the  operative  event  to 


put  such  drastic  legislation  as  we  wUl 
enact  this  afternoon  or  this  evening  into 
effect.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  recognize  that 
legislation  of  this  character  ordinarily 
has  as  its  operative  moment  a  declara- 
tion by  the  Chief  Executive  rather  than 
a  mere  statement  by  Congress. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  would  be  some- 
what at  a  loss  to  put  in  stronger  lan- 
guage what  is  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  than  the  President  put  in  his 
message  to  Congress.  I  do  not  know  how 
he  could  make  it  any  stronger  than  what 
he  has  said.  There  are  several  pages  of 
the  language.  The  conclusion  is  that 
the  language  which  provides  that 
"Whereas  all  the  procedures  for  resolv- 
ing such  dispute  provided  for  In  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  have  been  exhausted  and 
have  not  resulted  in  settlement"  is  a  part 
of  the  Joint  resolution  and  the  message. 
I  do  not  know  how  we  could  pin  it  down 
better  than  he  has  done. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  has  sug- 
gested that  the  proposed  Joint  resolu- 
tion is  actually  a  part  of  the  President's 
message.  He  has  quoted  from  the  pro- 
posed Joint  resolution,  which  recites 
that  "Whereas  all  procedures  have  been 
exhausted."  The  proposed  Joint  resolu- 
tion came  to  the  Senate  some  time  in 
July,  as  I  understand.  The  Committee 
has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  it. 

Mr.    MAONUSON.     The    Senator    is 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  Invite  the  attention 
of  the  committee  chairman  to  the  fact 
that    during    all    the    intervening    time 
until  about  48  hours  ago  serious  efforts 
were  made  on  the  part  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  National 
Mediation  Board  to  get  the  parties  to- 
gether.    So  the  recital  in  the  proposed 
legislation  back  in  July  that  all  proce- 
dures had  been  exhausted  obviously  was 
not  the  fact.    The  fact  was  that  proce- 
dures were  continuing  to  be  utilized.     I 
am  not  quite  satisfied  yet  that  they  have 
been  completely  exhausted.    The  parties 
are  not  meeting  now,  and  there  is  little 
prospect  that  they  will.     But  I  suggest 
that  If  the  Senate  passes  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion like  the  one  before  the  Senate.  It 
could  possibly  result  in  a  couple  of  tele- 
phone calls  which  might  hold  off  the 
necessity  for  imposing  binding  arbitra- 
tion, even  though   the  Joint  resolution 
has  now  been  narrowed  down  to  two  is- 
sues.   I  suggest  that  It  would  be  proper 
for  us  to  explore  the  possibility  of  delay- 
ing that  eventful  moment  as  long  as  we 
possibly  can. 

Furthermore.  I  point  out  that  what 
I  have  suggested  is  the  approach  which 
Is  used  in  respect  to  proposed  labor  legis- 
lation. The  operative  moment  Is  a  dec- 
laration by  the  Chief  Executive. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator's 
amendment  would  require  something 
further  to  be  done.  It  would  call  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
make  some  kind  of  statement  after  the 
Joint  resolution  had  passed  the  Congress 
or  before  the  Joint  resolution  took  effect 
or  when  he  signed  the  Joint  resolution. 
Mr.  MILLER.    Indeed,  it  would. 
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Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  presume  the 
President  will  make  a  statement  when 
he  signs  the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  will  or  not.  If  the  situation  has  not 
improved,  the  President  can  sign  the 
joint  resolution  and  immediately  make 
the  declaration  which  will  become  the 
operative  moment  or  operative  fact  for 
the  Joint  resolution,  but  he  may  not 
have  to  do  that.  I  suggest  to  the  chair- 
man that  there  would  be  a  pretty  serious 
situation  if  the  Joint  resolution  were  not 
amended,  the  President  signs  it,  and 
about  the  same  time  that  he  signs  it  we 
should  receive  information  that  manage- 
ment has  agreed  not  to  put  the  rules  into 
effect  and  the  union  not  to  strike. 

Therefore,  labor  is  not  going  to  strike, 
and  win  have  another  "go  at  It"  rather 
thEin  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
compulsory  arbitration  would  take 
effect.  It  would  be  too  late  then.  We 
would  have  missed  a  last  opportunity  to 
avoid  the  imposition  of  something  I  am 
quite  sure  none  of  us  would  like  to  see 
imposed. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  do  not  think  It 
would  be  too  late  at  all.  I  hope  that  will 
happen.  Then  the  Joint  resolution  would 
not  be  operative. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
the  President  would  not  sign  the  joint 
resolution? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.    No.     Even  If  the 
President  signed  the  Joint  resolution.  If 
the  parties  said  the  next  day.  "We  agree," 
the  Joint  resolution  would  not  be  opera- 
tive.   There  would  be  nothing  to  It.    I 
hope  that   will  happen.     I  have  been 
pleading  for  that  to  happen  for  weeks. 
Mr.  MILLER.    Is  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  suggesting  that  If  the  parties 
should  agree  to  negotiate  further,  after 
the  President  had  signed  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. It  would  not  go  into  effect,  and  the 
arbitration    board    would    not    be    ap- 
pointed? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Under  the  Joint 
resolution  the  parties  could  agree  with 
respect  to  certain  issues,  and  they  would 
be  settled. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  Is  not  the  point 
The  point  is  that,  if  they  merely  agreed 
to  negotiate  further,  the  wheels  would 
be  set  in  motion  for  the  appointment  of 
the  arbitration  Ixjard.  The  arbitration 
board  would  start  its  hearings.  The 
mere  agreement  to  negotiate  further 
would  not  stop  the  machinery  from  go- 
ing into  effect 

Mr.  MAONUSON.    No.    There  would 
have  to  be  a  settlement 
Mr.  MILLER.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.    There  would  have 
to  be  an  agreement  on  some  of  the  issues 
involved. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  is  no  dispute 
about  that 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  his  position  aa  clear  as 
anyone  could  make  it,  in  as  strong  lan- 
guage as  anyone  could  use.  I  do  not  see 
any  necessity  for  him  to  reiterate  what 
ho  said  before. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  it  the  position  of  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  Joint  resolution 
that  the  President  has.  for  all  practical 
purposes,  declared  that  all  procedures 
under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  have  been 


exhausted  and  have  not  resulted  in  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute;  and  that,  as 
a  consequence  thereof,  transportation 
aenriees  essential  to  the  national  inter- 
est, including  the  national  health  and 
defense,  are  not  available  or  are  im- 
minently threatened?  Is  it  the  Senator's 
position  that  the  President  has  made 
such  a  declaration? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  He  said  so  on  July 
22  and  Congress  is  going  to  say  so  to- 
night. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  recognize  that  Con- 
gress Is  going  to  say  so,  If  Congress  passes 
the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  At  least,  the  Sen- 
ate is  going  to  say  so. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senate  is  going  to 
say  so,  without  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  do  not  follow 
the  Senator  from  Iowa.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator want  the  President  to  make  a  state- 
ment now  about  this  issue?  I  do  not 
follow  what  the  Senator  wishes  to  have 
done. 

Mr,  MILLER.  The  point  is  that  I  do 
not  think  any  Member  of  the  Congress 
ought  to  want  to  have  this  provision 
go  into  effect  imtil  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  made  a  finding  that 
all  procedures  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  have  been  exhausted  and  that  the 
national  health  and  defense  are  immi- 
nently threatened  or  that  transportation 
services  essential  thereto  have  stopped 
or  are  not  available. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  When  does  the 
Senator  want  to  have  him  do  that? 

Mr.  MILLER.  After  the  joint  reso- 
lution has  been  passed  with  my  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Let  us  pass  the 
Joint  resolution  and  then  we  can  talk 
about  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  point  Is  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  has  already  ruled  that 
this  part  of  my  amendment  Is  proper  to 
be  considered  now. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  do  not  wish  to 
belabor  this  point,  but  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  what  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  talking  about  The  President  did 
not  say  it  yesterday  or  the  day  before, 
but  he  said  it  on  July  23.  I  suppose. 
If  he  were  asked  to  do  so,  he  would  say 
It  again. 

Mr.  MILLER.  My  point  Is  that  the 
President  did  not  say  it  All  he  said 
was  that  if  we  did  not  do  something  on 
July  29  It  was  almost  certain  that  there 
would  be  a  strike.  But  the  President  did 
not  say  that  there  was  one,  or  that  the 
national  defense  was  threatened  Immi- 
nently. That  Is  the  point.  I  do  not 
think  It  Is  for  the  Congress  to  say  that 
this  Is  the  situation.  I  think  It  Is  for 
Congress  to  say  that  imder  certain  con- 
ditions S(»nethlng  will  take  place,  and 
then  let  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment make  the  finding  that  the  con- 
ditions have  been  met.  That  Is  exactly 
the  way  most  of  this  type  of  legislation 
has  been  handled. 

I  do  not  wish  to  press  this  further, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  some  assurance 
from  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  have 
some  assurance  from  the  Senator  frcmi 


Washington,  if  his  position  is  to  oppose 
the  amendment,  that  so  far  as  the  Sena- 
tor Is  ctmcemed  and  so  far  as  his  com- 
mittee is  concerned  the  President  has, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  declared  that 
all  the  procedures  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  have  been  exhausted  and  that 
the  transportation  services  essential  to 
the  national  interest  are  not  available  or 
are  imminently  threatened. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  cannot  give  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  any  assurance  of 
that.  I  do  not  know  what  the  President 
said  yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  or  last 
week,  or  what  the  President  will  say 
tomorrow.  All  I  know  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent sent  a  very  strong  message  to  the 
Congress  stating  the  case.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  repeated  these  things 
over  and  over.  That  is  the  basis  on 
which  the  committee  acted.  I  think  it 
Is  unnecessary  to  have  the  President  of 
the  United  States  say  any  more  about 
this  matter. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Very  welL 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  He  may  wish  to  do 
so.  I  suppose  he  will  say  something 
when  the  joint  resolution  is  signed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  second 
part  of  the  Miller  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment,  beginning  on  line 
3.  I  presume  that  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  like  to  have  a  vote  on. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  could 
not  hear  the  statement 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  seoond 
part  of  the  Miller  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment,  beginning  with 

lines. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Tliat  Is  correct. 

The  second  part  of  the  Miller  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment  was 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  to  have  the  amendment 
read  in  full?        

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  ask  that  it  be  read.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  reading  may  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  the  amendment 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
102,  as  reported,  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert 
the  following: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  mnd  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  aec- 
tlon  2  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (44  SUt 
877;  45  U.S.C.  sees.  151-164  and  181-188). 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  ptuttgraph,  aa  follows: 

"  'Twelfth,  (a)  It  shall  be  tmlawful  for 
the  pxirpoeaa  of  this  section  only,  for  em- 
ployeea  in  concert,  or  for  any  labor  organiza- 
tion or  repreaentatlve  of  employeaa  or  tbelr 
officers  or  agenta,  to  engage  In  conduct  which 
has  aa  an  object  or  effect,  requiring  a  car- 
rier— 

"'(A)  to  employ  or  agree  to  employ  any 
person  or  persona  in  excess  of  the  nxunber 
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of  inploy—  waonably  n««<l«<l  by  such  car- 
rier to  pmturm  »ctu*l  wrvtcM:   or 

"  '(B)  to  pay  or  five  or  agree  to  pmj  or 
glY*  any  ■on«y  or  othor  thing  of  Talu*  In 
ll«u  of  aoiplojrlnff.  or  on  Mccotut  at  a  faUure 
to  •mploy  any  pwson  or  p«nona  in  connac- 
Uon  wltli  tha  oonduct  of  tb«  bualneaa  of  a 
carrlar.  In  aieaas  of  the  number  of  employee* 
reaaooably  naadad  by  •ucli  carrier  to  per- 
form actual  aamcea:  or 

"  '(O)  to  pay  or  agree  to  pay  more  than 
once  for  awleaa  performed:  or 

••  "(D)  to  pay  or  give  or  agree  to  pay  or 
give  any  moMy  or  otber  thing  of  value  for 
•Brvlcea  whleb  are  reaaonably  needed  by  a 
carrier  In  eonnacUon  with  the  conduct  of 
the  bualnaaa  of  auch  carrier  but  which  are 
not  perfomad  or  not  to  be  performed;  or 
"'(K)  to  pay  or  give  or  agree  to  pay  or 
give  any  moiMy  or  other  thing  of  value  for 
•ervlcee  not  raaaonably  needed  In  connection 
with  tha  oonduet  of  the  buslneaa  of  a  car- 
rier; or 

■•  "(F)  to  pay  or  agree  to  pay  any  tax  or 
exaction  for  t^  privilege  of,  or  on  account 
of,  producing,  preparing,  manufacturing, 
•elllng,  ranting,  operating,  ualng,  or  main- 
taining any  article,  machine,  equipment,  or 
materlala  or  randerlng  any  aervlce:  or  to  ac- 
cede to  or  impoaa  any  reatrlctlon  upon  the 
production,  praparatlon.  manufacture,  sale. 
purchaaa.  rental,  operation,  use,  mainte- 
nance of  tlM  aaaaa.  or  upon  the  rendering 
of  any  Mrrlea.  If  auch  reatricUon  baa  ae  an 
object  tharactf.  preventing  or  limiting  the 
oae  or  utlUaattOD  of  euch  article,  machine. 
equipment,  matarlala,  or  aervlce. 

"  '(b)  WboararabaU  be  Injured  in  hla  buel- 
neaa  or  property  by  reaaon  of  any  vlolaUon 
of  aubaectloo  (a)  of  thla  paragraph  may 
brtn^f  a  civil  action  in  a  district  court  of 
the  United  Stafeea  for  such  remedy  or  relief 
(Including  damagaa  and  injunctions)  as  may 
be  appropriate.  Whenever  a  Judgment  for 
damagea  la  granted  against  a  labor  organiza- 
tion, colleetlan  ot  auch  judgment  shall  be 
limited  to  the  aaeets  owned  or  controlled 
by  such  labor  organlzaUon,  and  such  Judg- 
ment shall  not  be  enforceable  against  any 
individual  member.  Any  such  action  against 
»  l*bor  organisation  or  representative  shall 
be  brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
etatee  for  the  district  where  the  alleged 
violation  occurred,  or  where  the  principal 
office  of  Bueh  labor  organization  or  repre- 
•entaUve  la  located. 

"•(c)  Tha  dlatrlct  courts  of  the  United 
SUtea  and  tba  United  SUtes  courts  of  the 
temtoriea  and  poeaeeslons  shall  have  Juris- 
diction, for  eauae  shown,  and  subject  to  the 
provlalona  ot  aacUon  17  (relating  to  notice 
to  oppoaite  party)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  aupplamant  exisUng  laws  against  un- 
lawful reatralnta  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purpoaaa."  approved  October  15.  1914 
as  amended  (28  U.S.C.  381).  to  restrain  vio- 
lations of  thla  paragraph,  without  regard  to 
the  provlslona  erf  sections  8  and  20  of  such 
Act  of  October  IB.  1914.  as  amended  (15 
U5.C.  17,  29  VJB.C.  53).  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  entlUed  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and  limit  the 
Jurisdiction  at  courts  sitting  in  equity,  and 
for  other  purposea,"  approved  March  23 
1932  (29U5.C.  101-115).- 


August  27 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  edllleatlon  of  my  colleagues.  I 
shall  not  preas  for  a  vote  on  this  sub- 
stitute amendment.  I  merely  wish  to 
establish  the  position  that  I  think  It  Is 
a  wiser  apprcweh  than  the  one  the  Presi- 
dent suggested  or  the  one  the  commit- 
tee has  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  •  sobstttute  to  the  Joint  reso- 
lution reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  Is  designed  to  solve  effectively 
the  extremelj  serious  problem  facing  the 
NatlOTi  in  the  railroad  industry.   My  sub- 


stitute consists  of  the  bill,  S.  1925,  which 
I  Introduced  on  July  22.  1963,  and  which. 
If  enacted,  would  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
hibiting all  types  of  feather  bedding 
practices  in  enterprises  subject  to  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  to  wit,  the  railroad 
and  air  transport  Industries. 

My  amendment  would  bring  the  rail- 
roads Into  line  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  national  policy  against 
featherbedding  as  established  In  the 
Taft-Hartley  and  Lea  Acts.  Very  few 
people  today  appear  to  realize  that  the 
prohibitions  against  f«athcrbedding  are 
incorporated  into  Federal  law  for  all  in- 
dustries except  railroading  and  air  trans- 
port. 

I  believe  It  Is  in  the  public  Interest 
that  this  omission  In  the  law  be  rectified 
Immediately.  I  find  It  rather  strange 
that,  in  all  the  discussion  attendant  on 
the  present  dispute  over  work  rules  which 
would  eliminate  feathert)edding.  .so  lit- 
tle attention  has  been  paid  to  the  im- 
munity, under  the  law.  which  the  railway 
unions,  almost  uniquely,  enjoy  in  this  re- 
spect. 

We  certainly  have  heard  about  all  the 
other  possible  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lem. Including  suggestions  for  compul- 
sory arbitration,  which  I  regard  with 
considerable  apprehension  l)ecause  it 
would  interfere  with  free  collective  bar- 
gaining and  the  right  of  workers  to 
strike. 

In  this  regard  I  find  myself  in  com- 
plete accord  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  who.  during 
the  time  I  have  known  him  and  all  of  his 
life  in  labor  law,  has  been  opposed  to 
compulsory  arbitration.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  this  procedure  would  mark 
the  end  of  free  collective  bargaining  in 
this  country,  even  though  what  we  might 
do  In  this  instance  mi^ht  be  considered 
only  as  a  precedent  Precedents  are  very 
dangerous  things.  Mr  President.  We 
have  embarked  on  several  of  them  In  this 
body  since  I  became  a  Member.  In  every 
Instance  we  have  come  to  regret  the 
precedent  which  was  established. 

Free  collective  bargaining  Is  a  neces- 
sity If  we  are  to  continue  to  have  labor 
unions  and  continue  to  have  a  free  en- 
terprise system. 

I  am  also  apprehensive  al>out  this  ap- 
proach because  I  believe  that  eventually 
It  must  affect  the  right  to  strike.  The 
only  weapon  that  a  worker  has  Is  the 
right  to  strike.  We  can  Impose  certain 
restrictions  on  that  right,  where  it  In- 
terferes with  health,  safety,  and  the 
national  Interest,  and  I  think  that  would 
be  a  Justifiable  avenue  for  the  Congress 
to  operate  in,  but  to  embark  on  compul- 
sory arbitration,  whether  it  is  outright, 
such  as  the  proposal  of  the  committee, 
or  whether  it  Is  subtle,  such  as  the  pro- 
posal of  the  President,  is  a  bad  step. 

The  substitute  reported  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  like  the  original  reso- 
lution recommended  by  the  President, 
imposes  compulsory  arbitration  on  the 
parties  to  this  dispute,  and  sets  a  prece- 
dent which  will  haunt  us  for  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  the  Lea  Act  In 
1946  was  fashioned  to  meet  the  feather- 
bedding  problems  of  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry, my  amendment  is  designed  spe- 
cifically  to  deal   with   the    problem   of 


feathert)edding  in  the  enterprises  sub- 
ject to  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  In  brief, 
my  proposal  would  permit  an  employer 
in  these  industries  to  bring  a  civil  suit 
for  damages  and  injunctions  against 
labor  unions  seeking  to  compel  him  to 
accept  featherbedding  practices.  The 
forbidden  practices  would  include  among 
others,  requiring  payments  for  work  not 
reasonably  needed,  for  work  not  per- 
formed at  all.  or  for  employing  more 
employees  than  are  reasonably  necessary 
to  perform  required  work. 

I   feel   that  any  person   or  group  of 
persons   who   constitute   a   company   or 
a  corporation,   and   who  are  willing  to 
invest  their  money  in  property,  certainly 
have  the  right,  as  entrepreneurs,  to  be 
the  judge  of  how  many  employees  they 
need  and  to  l>e  the  judge  of  whether  or 
not  the  work  those  employees  are  per- 
forming IS  satisfactory  or  needed  at  all. 
Mr.   President,   what  have   we  done? 
I  think  it  is  understandable  if  we  will 
study  the  history  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
and  the  Railway  Labor  Act.    We  are  ex- 
cluding   two    Industries    in    the    United 
States     from     the     prohibition     placed 
against    every    other    Industry    in    the 
United  States.    It  was  done  to  facilitate 
the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in 
1947.  but  this   does   not  mean,   In  my 
opinion,  that  we  should  allow  the  lan- 
guage  to  be   absent   from   the  Railway 
Labor  Act  for  all  years  to  come. 

It  is  true  that  this  legislation,  or 
whatever  legislation  is  passed  by  Con- 
gress, will  probably  have  an  effect  In 
settling  this  strike,  but,  just  as  we  failed 
to  do  In  all  other  cases  of  labor  problems 
since  I  came  to  this  body,  we  fail  to  rec- 
ognize the  disease.  The  disease  is  a 
simple  one.  It  is  the  undue  graiijt  of 
power  placed  In  two  groups  of  workers 
representing  labor— not  two  unions^  be- 
cause there  are  many  unions  in  this  field. 
I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  judge,  in 
good  conscience,  whether  it  is  proper  and 
decent,  under  American  standards,  to 
allow  two  parts  of  our  society  to  erijoy 
privileges  that  the  rest  of  oiir  society  does 
not  enjoy. 

Mr.  President,  the  standard  to  be  used 
in  determining  whether  these  prohibi- 
tions have  been  violated  is  the  standard 
of  reasonableness,  one  of  the  most  widely 
used  concepts  in  our  entire  system  of 
law.  The  validity  of  this  standard  was 
sustained  by  Justice  Hugo  Black,  speak- 
ing for  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  a 
decision  a  number  of  years  ago  apply- 
ing the  Lea  Act  to  featheibedding  prac- 
tices in  the  broadcasting  Industry. 

Mr.  President.  In  Introducing  my  bill, 
b  1925,  on  July  22.  1963.  I  submitted  an 
analysis  of  it  which  was  printed  In  the 
Record  for  that  day. 

Instead  of  prolonging  the  debate  at 
this  late  hour.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  analysis  of  the  joint  resolution, 
which  appears  at  page  13080  of  the 
Record  of  July  22,  1963.  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Analysis    or    OoLDWATm    Bill    To   PmoHniiT 

FaATHEaSEDDINO    IN   THE   RAIUrOAD  AND   AlE- 
TlLANSPOST    INDUSTHMS 

The  bill  la  designed  to  extend  the  existing 
Federal  statutory  prohibition  against  feath- 


erbedding to  the  only  Industries  whoee  ac- 
tivities affect  Interstate  commerce  which  are 
not  presently  subject  to  such  a  prohibition. 
The  bill  therefore  takes  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  la 
therefore  applicable  to  featherl>edding  prac- 
tices in  the  railroad  and  air-transport  In- 
dustries only. 

Section  2  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  con- 
tains n  paragraphs  setting  forth,  among 
other  things,  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
carriers  by  rail  and  air  in  their  collective 
bargaining  relatlonshlpe  with  their  em- 
ployees, and  with  the  labor  organizations 
which  represent  their  employees  for  the  pur- 
poses of  collective  bargaining.  It  also  eets 
forth  the  rights  of  employees  with  respect  to 
their  labor  union  activities. 

This  bill  would  add  a  12th  paragraph 
to  section  2  making  it  unlawful  for  labor 
unions  or  employees  acting  concertedly.  to 
engage  In  any  conduct  which  had  the  ob- 
ject, in  whole  or  in  part,  or  would  have  an 
effect  of  requiring  a  carrier  by  rail  or  air 
to  do  any  of  the  following: 

1.  Employ  or  agree  to  employ  more  em- 
ployees than  are  reasonably  needed  to  per- 
form actual  services. 

2.  Pay  or  give,  or  agree  to  pay  or  give. 
money  or  anything  of  value,  in  order  to  es- 
cape being  required  to  employ  more  em- 
ployees than  are  reasonably  needed  to  per- 
form actual  services. 

3.  Pay  or  agree  to  pay  more  than  once 
for  needed  services  actually  performed. 

4.  Pay  or  agree  to  pay  for  services  which 
are  reasonably  needed  but  which  are  not 
actually  performed  or  which  it  la  agreed  are 
not  to  be  performed. 

5.  Pay  or  agree  to  i>ay  for  services  which 
are  not  reasonably  needed  in  the  conduct  of 
the  carrier's  business. 

6.  Pay  or  agree  to  pay  any  tax  or  exaction 
In  order  to  be  permitted  to  produce  or  manu- 
facture any  article  or  render  any  service. 

7.  Agree  to  Impose  a  restriction  on  the  pro- 
duction or  manufacture  of  any  article  or  the 
rendering  of  any  service.  If  the  purpose  of 
the  restriction  is  to  prevent  or  limit  the  use 
of  such  arUcle  or  the  rendering  of  such 
service. 

By  way  of  remedy,  the  blU  permits  anyone 
whose  business  or  property  Is  Injured  by  any 
of  these  forbidden  featherbedding  practices 
to  bring  a  civil  suit  in  a  Federal  district  court 
for  appropriate  relief,  including  damages  and 
Injunctions,  with  the  limitation  that  any 
Judgment  for  damages  is  collectible  only 
from  the  union  or  representative  and  not 
from  any  Individual  union  member.  The 
suit  must  be  brought  in  the  district  where 
the  alleged  violation  occvirred  or  where  the 
union  or  representative  haa  ita  principal 
oflBce. 

The  limitations  on  the  granting  of  Injunc- 
tions by  Federal  courts  in  labor  disputes  are 
specincally  made  inapplicable  to  suits  Insti- 
tuted under  the  provisions  of  the  propoeed 
legislation.  (These  Inapplicable  limitations 
are  contained  In  sections  6  and  20  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  and  In  the  provlslona  of  the 
Norrls-LaGuardla  Act.)  However,  in  any 
proceeding  in  which  injunctive  relief  Is 
sought,  the  provisions  (relating  to  notice  to 
the  opp)08lte  party)  which  are  to  be  foimd  in 
section  17  of  the  Clayton  Act  are  speciflcally 
made  applicable. 

The  basic  functions  of  the  court  In  a  suit 
brought  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
threefold : 

1.  To  determine  if  the  facta  are  subetan- 
tlally  as  alleged  by  the  complainant. 

2.  To  determine  If  these  facts  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  bill's  prohibitions,  with  the 
court  deciding  whether  the  demands  of  the 
union  or  the  position  of  the  employer  better 
meets  the  standard  of  "reasonableness"  in 
those  provisions  where  such  a  standard  Is 
specifically  provided. 

3.  To  determine,  where  a  violation  has  been 
found,  the  appropriate  relief  or  remedy  In 


aeoordance  with  established  principles  of  law 
and  eqtdty. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  Indicated  at  the  outset,  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  calling  for  a  vote  on  the  pro- 
posal. I  wish  the  committee  had  con- 
sidered it,  because  I  think  sometime  In 
the  future  we  must  face  the  problem  that 
exists,  and  not  try  to  wish  ourselves  away 
fr<Mn  It  in  order  to  keep  friends  in  some 
labor  organizations.  E^rentually  the  la- 
bor movement  itself  will  recognize  the 
unfairness  of  this  provision  and  prob- 
ably call  upon  us  to  take  appropriate 
action,  which  I  am  suggesting,  but  which 
I  will  not  press  for. 
In  fact.  I  withdraw  my  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER..  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  the  Record 
to  note  that  this  amendment  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  I  think  it  is  a 
bill  which  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
introduced  as  a  separate  measure.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  As  I  recall.  I  in- 
troduced the  bill  the  same  day  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  came  to  Congress. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  it  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  realized  that.  I  remember  a  col- 
loquy that  night  on  the  floor,  in  which 
I  asked  the  majority  leader  which  com- 
mittee would  receive  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  it  properly 
bel(mgs  in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  The  Senator  is  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee,  and  he  can  press 
for  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
fnxn  Washington  realizes  now  that  the 
whole  subject  would  better  have  been 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  would  have  been 
easier  on  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  suggest  that  in 
the  future,  when  labor  matters  come 
before  this  body,  they  be  referred  to  that 
committee — not  that  I  belittle  the  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington,  but  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
engages  in  this  work  day  after  day  and 
year  after  year.  I  know  it  is  foreign  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  But  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  for  working  so 
assiduously  on  the  measure.  The  joint 
resolution  which  has  been  brought  out 
of  that  committee  has  the  possibility  of 
preventing  a  strike,  but  not  of  ending 
the  trouble.  The  real  trouble  is  in  labor- 
management  relations.  We  are  going  to 
be  constantly  plagued  by  the  threat  of 
strike,  and  the  precedent  which  may  be 

established  here 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Particularly  in  the 
field  of  automation,  which  this  is  all 

about.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  could  not  agree 
more,  but  the  problem  of  automation  has 
been  with  us  for  300  years.  We  are  pro- 
longing the  problem  by  allowing  people 
to  stay  on  the  Job  who  would  be  better 
off  In  other  Jobs,  if  there  were  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  them  trained  for  other 


work.  I  think  the  proposals  of  the  rail- 
roads are  adequate.  We  must  face  this 
Issue  some  day. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  elu- 
cidate on  the  statement  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  now  prohibits  featherbed- 
ding. and  that  the  only  two  groups  that 
are  immune  from  the  act  are  the  rail- 
road and  air  carrier  employees? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  As  I  under- 
stand, although  I  was  not  in  this  body 
at  the  time,  when  the  Taft-Hartley  bill 
came  from  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol, 
it  contained  a  prohibition  against 
featherbedding  in  all  industry.  So  the 
railroads,  and  by  virtue  of  being  carriers, 
the  airlines,  were  exempted  from  the  act. 
under  the  argument  that  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  did  not  apply  to  the  Railway 
Act.  Therefore,  by  that  omission,  the 
Railway  Act  permits  featherbedding  In 
those  two  industries. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  able 
to  tell  us  when  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  was 

passed?  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  1947.  I  refer 
to  section  8  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
"Unfair  labor  practices."  section  8(b) : 

It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a 
labor  organization  or  Its  agents — 

And  then  going  over  to  page  7 — 
to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  employer 
to  pay  or  deliver  or  agree  to  pay  or  deliver 
any  money  or  other  thing  of  value  •  •  •  for 
services  which  are  not  performed  or  not 
to  be  performed. 

That  is  the  Taft-Hartley  language. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Does  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  contain  the  language  exempting 
railroads  because   they  have   normally 
come   under   a   separate   governmental 

control?  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    The  Senator  Is 
correct.    The  Taft-Hartley  Act  does  not 
apply. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Or  to  airlines. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.    It  does  not  apply 
to  the  railroads  or  the  airlines. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  presented  a  bill  which  would 
make  applicable  to  all  industries,  with- 
out preference  being  given  to  any,  the 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  pro- 
hibiting the  payment  of  any  money  for 
nonrendered  services,  if  I  may  put  It  that 

way.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  language  is 
"for  services  that  are  not  performed  or 
not  to  be  performed." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  inquire  whether  there  are 
any  other  proposed  amendments  to  be 
offered,  which  the  chairman  Is  not  aware 
of? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  have  one,  to 
which  I  should  like  to  make  reference  in 
the  Record.  I  will  not  call  it  up.  how- 
ever. 

I  have  cast  my  votes  on  this  legisla- 
tion most  reluctantly. 

I  am  aware  of  the  serious  effect  of  a 
nationwide  railroad  strike.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  aware  of  the  serious  prece- 
dent we  are  adopting. 

Despite  all  the  debate  conducted  to  as- 
sure ourselves  that  this  Is  not  a  prece- 
dent— that    this     is    not    compulsory 
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arbitration — ^I  think  most  of  us  must  feel 
deep  in  our  eonaclences  that  this  Is  ex- 
actly what  we  are  doing. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  railroad  un- 
ions and  the  carriers  are  fully  aware  of 
these  serious  implications  inherent  in 
this  measure. 

On  both  of  them  I  urge  the  most 
serious  reflection  and  exercise  of  respon- 
sibility in  carrying  out  the  remainder  of 
the  negotiating  program  which  we  have 
begun  with  this  legislaUon. 

For  either  of  them  to  fail  now  In 
reaching  swift  agreement  on  what  we 
have  called  the  secondary  issues  would 
irvite  disaster.  This  would  mean  that 
the  Congreae  again  would  be  compelled 
to  act — and  that  action.  I  say  frankly. 
would  be  much  faster  in  view  of  the 
precedent  we  are  setting  today. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  railroad  industry 
as  a  whole — Including  employees  and 
management— can  take  any  satisfaction 
in  our  action  today. 

This  resolution  is  a  precedent  that.  If 
repeated,  threatens  the  very  existence  of 
the  railroads  as  a  free  segment  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  economy. 

An  industry  such  as  the  railroads 
whose  charges  to  the  public  are  regulated 
by  the  Federal  Government,  whose  serv- 
ice to  the  public  is  regulated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  whose  retirement  pro- 
gram Is  regulated  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment, whose  safety  regulations  are 
regulated  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
whose  consolidations,  mergers,  and 
abandonments  are  regulated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  has  little  left  to  lose. 

It  would  not  be  much  of  a  step  for  this 
industry  to  also  lose  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  determination  of  personnel 
and  labor  relations  policies. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  both  parties 
will  take  the  responsibilities  assigned 
them  in  completing  negotiations  with 
the  utmost  seriousness — and  give  Con- 
gress no  further  cause  to  intervene. 

I  had  prepared  an  amendment  which 
would  have  made  this  responsibility 
more  obvious. 

I  would  have  striken  that  last  line  of 
section  5— which  now  sets  a  period  of  60 
days  for  the  arbitration  award  to  become 
binding. 

The  award  would  have  become  binding 
hnmediately  on  issuance — so  that  the 
parties  could  get  on  with  settling  the 
so-called  secondary  issues  through  col- 
lective bargaining. 

Further,  I  would  have  stricken  section 
8(b) — that  section  which  would  have  re- 
quired arbitration  of  the  secondary 
issues — had  settlement  not  been  reached 
freely.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the 
McOee  amendment — which  we  have 
adopted — strikes  this  section. 

And  finally — my  amendment  would 
have  permitted  the  resolution  to  expire 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining— rather  than  setting  an  abitrary 
and  unnecessary  180-day  period — as  does 
the  McOee  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  Eunendment  numbered  181. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
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the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  aft«r  the  resolving  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•'That  no  carrier  which  served  the  notices  of 
November  2.  1959.  and  no  labor  organization 
which  received  such  noUces  or  served  the 
labor  organization  notices  of  September  7, 
1960.  shall  make  any  change  except  by  agree- 
ment, or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint  resolution.  In  rates  of  pay.  rules,  or 
working  conditions  encompassed  by  any  uf 
such  notices,  or  engage  In  any  strike  or  lock- 
out over  any  dispute  arl.slng  from  any  of  such 
notices  Any  action  hereU)fore  taken  which 
would  be  prohibited  by  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence shall  be  forthwith  rescinded  and  the 
status  existing  Immediately  prior  to  such 
action  restored  The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  remain  In  effect  only  until  each 
of  the  Issues  raised  in  the  notices  of  Novem- 
ber 2,  1959.  and  September  7.  1960.  has  ( 1 ) 
been  settled  by  agreement  of  the  parties,  or 
(2)  has  been  Included  In  a  decision  of  the 
Board  appointed  under  section  2 

"Sec  2  The  President  shall,  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  appoint  a  Special  RjiUroad 
Work  Rules  Dispute  Board,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred U)  as  the  •B<jard."  to  be  composed  of 
( 1 1  two  members  selected  from  among  per- 
sons recommended  by  representatives  of  the 
carriers  which  are  parties  to  the  aforesaid 
dUpute.  (2i  two  members  selected  from 
among  persons  recommended  by  representa- 
tives of  the  labor  organizations  which  are 
parties  to  such  dispute,  and  (3i  a  chairman 
and  two  other  members  selected  at  large  In 
the  event  that  the  representatives  of  a  party 
fall  to  submit  such  recommendations  to  the 
President  within  ten  days  after  being  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  the  President,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  proceed  to  make  the  appointments 
without  such  recommendations.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Bi>ard  Is  authorized  and 
directed;  ( 1 1  to  compensate  the  members  of 
the  Board  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  HOC  for 
each  day  Ujgether  with  necessary  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses,  and  (2(  to  provide  such 
services  and  facilities  as  may  be  necessary 
and  appropriate  in  carrying  out  the  purp<j8es 
of  this  Joint  resolution 

"Sec  3  Promptly  upon  the  completion  of 
the  naming  of  the  Board  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  furnish  to  the  Board  and  to  the 
parties  to  the  dUpute  copies  of  his  statement 
to  the  parties  of  August  2.  1963.  and  the 
papers  therewith  submitted  U:>  the  parties, 
together  with  memorandums  and  such  other 
data  as  the  Board  may  request  setting  forth 
the  matters  with  respect  to  which  the  parties 
were  In  tentative  agreement  and  the  extent 
of  disagreement  with  respect  to  matters  on 
which  the  parties  were  not  In  tentative 
agreement  The  Board  .shall  make  a  deci- 
sion containing  Its  recommendations  for  the 
settlement,  on  an  Interim  basis  f.  ir  a  perlcxl 
not  to  exceed  two  years,  of  the  issues  raised 
by  those  portions  of  the  carriers'  notice  of 
November  2.  1959,  Identified  as  Use  of  Fire- 
men (Helpers)  on  Other  TTian  Steam  Power' 
and  'Consist  of  Road  and  Yard  Crews'  and 
that  portion  of  the  organizations'  notices  of 
September  7.  1960.  Identified  as  Minimum 
Safe  Crew  Consist'  and  Implementing  pro- 
posals pertaining  thereto  In  making  Its 
decision,  the  Board  shall  Incorporate  any 
matters  on  which  it  finds  the  parties  were 
In  agreement,  and  shall  give  due  considera- 
tion to  those  matters  on  which  the  parties 
were  In  tentative  agreement 

"Sec  4  The  Board  shall  begin  its  hearings 
thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  joint 
res<jlutlon    or    on    such    earlier    date    as    the 


parties  to  the  dispute  and  the  Board  may 
agree  upon  and  shall  make  and  announce 
Its  decision  not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  The  parties  to  the  dispute 
arising  from  the  aforesaid  notices  shall  Im- 
mediately resume  collecUve  bargaining  with 
respect  to  all  Issues  raUed  In  the  notices  of 
November  2.  1959.  and  September  7,  i960, 
not  to  be  Included  in  the  decision  of  the 
Botu-d  under  section  3  of  this  Joint  resolution 
and  shall  exert  every  reasonable  effort  to 
resolve  such  Issues  by  agreement.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  National  Mediation 
Board  are  hereby  directed  to  give  all  rea- 
sonable assistance  to  the  parties  and  to  en- 
gage In  mediatory  action  directed  toward 
promoting  such  agreement. 

"(b)  If  any  of  the  issues  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (a)  have  not  been  resolved  by 
collective  bargaining  within  sixty  days  after 
the  Board's  decision  is  announced  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  4  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, either  party  may  apply  to  the  National 
Mediation  Board  for  certification  of  such 
Issue  or  Issues  to  the  Board.  If  the  National 
Mediation  Board  determines  (1)  that  the 
party  making  such  application  has  exhausted 
all  reasonable  efforts  to  reach  a  settlement 
of  such  Issues  through  collective  bargaining, 
and  (2)  that  It  Is  unlikely  that  any  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  such  issue  or  Issues 
or  with  respect  to  voluntary  procedures  for 
the  disposition  of  such  Issue  or  Issues  will 
result  from  further  efforts  to  bargain  col- 
lectively, the  NatloniU  Mediation  Board  shall 
certify  to  the  Board  the  status  of  the  Issues 
then  In  dispute,  and  the  Board  shall  make 
a  decision  containing  Its  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  these  Is- 
sues The  Board  shall  make  and  announce 
Its  decision  with  respect  to  these  Issues  not 
later  than  sixty  days  after  such  Issues  have 
been  certified  by  the  National  Mediation 
Board 

"Sec  6  In  the  consideration  of  any  Issue 
under  this  Joint  resolution  Involving,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  reduction  of  existing  man- 
ning   requirements   or   practices — 

"(1)  the  Board  shall  consult  with,  and 
request  the  recommendations  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  with  respect 
to  the  safety  a.spect«  of  such  proposed  reduc- 
tion,  and 

"(21  the  B<jard  .shall  Include  In  Its  decision 
a  fair  and  equitable  arrangement  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  railroad  employees  af- 
fected as  provided  In  section  6(2)  (f)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  and  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Presidential  Railroad  Commission  and 
Emergency  Board  154  relating  to  the  reten- 
tion of  Job  rights  by  senior  employees,  re- 
location expenses  and  earnings  protection  to 
less  senior  employees  transferred  to  other 
Jobs  by  the  employing  carrier,  preferential 
hiring  rights,  displacement  allowances,  sup- 
plemental severance  allowances,  and  retrain- 
ing allowances  Prottd«'d.  hoirever.  That  the 
Board  may  Include  In  Its  decision  a  direction 
that  all  or  any  part  of  such  Job  protection 
arrangements  and  Job  rights  and  benefits 
should  be  denied  to  any  employee  engaged 
In  a  strike  agalivst  a  carrier  because  such 
carrier  has  placed  Into  effect  any  of  the 
recommendations  contained  In  the  decision 
of  the  Board 

"Sec  7  (a)  In  the  event  that  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  two  years  following  the  date 
on  which  the  first  section  of  this  Act  ceases 
to  be  effective — 

"( 1 )  the  carrier  does  nt)t  put  Into  effect  all 
recommendations  of  the  B*jard  and  a  strike 
Is  called  against  such  carrier  because  of  a 
dispute  Involving  any  of  the  Issues  raised 
In  the  notices  of  November  2.  1959,  and  Sep- 
tember 7,  1960,  and 

"(2)  the  President  determines,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, that  the  Interruption  of  the  operation, 
or   any  part  thereof,  of  any  carrier,  caused 
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by  such  strike,  if  permitted  to  eonUnue,  will 
deprive  the  Nation  or  any  subctantlal  part 
thereof  of  transportation  services  essential 
to  health  or  safety,  the  President  Is  author- 
ized to  take  possession  of  and  operate  such 
part  of  the  facilities  of  such  carrier  as  may 
be  necessary  to  maintain  such  services,  giv- 
ing due  consideration  to  the  avallabUlty  of 
other   forms   of   transportation  services. 

•(b)  In  the  event  that  the  President  takes 
possession  of  and  operates  any  facilities  of 
a  carrier  under  subsection  (a),  he  shall  des- 
ignate the  agency  or  department  of  Govern- 
ment which  shall  take  possession  of  such 
facilities.  In  any  such  case  the  operation 
of  such  carrier  shall  be  carried  out  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable  through  the  exist- 
ing management  therectf. 

"(c)  During  the  period  in  which  posses- 
sion of  any  carrier  has  been  taken  by  the 
United  States  under  this  section,  the  carrier 
or  lU  duly  designated  representatives  of  the 
employees  of  such  carrier  shall  be  obligated 
to  continue  collective  bargaining  in  a  good 
faith  effort  to  settle  the  issues  in  the  dispute 
between  them.  During  the  period  in  which 
the  United  Stetes  shall  have  taken  possession 
of  any  carrier,  the  National  Mediation  Board 
shall  continue  to  encourage  the  aettlcment 
of  the  dispute  by  the  parties  concerned,  and 
the  agency  or  department  of  the  United 
States  designated  to  operate  such  carrier 
shall  have  no  authority  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations with  the  carrier  or  with  the  labor 
organization  for  a  collective  bargaining  con- 
tract or  to  alert  the  wages,  hours,  or  the 
conditions  of  employment  existing  in  such 
Industry  or  plant  prior  to  the  dispute,  except 
as  may  be  consistent  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Board  or  as  may  be  authorlEed 
by  the  President. 

"(d)  Any  carrier  or  properties  of  which 
possession  has  been  taken  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  returned  to  the  owners  thereof 
as  soon  as  (1)  such  owners  have  reached 
an  agreement  with  the  representatives  of 
the  employees  of  such  carrier  settling  the 
Issues  In  dispute  between  them,  or  (2)  the 
President  finds  that  the  conUnued  possession 
and  operation  of  such  carrier  by  the  United 
States  Is  no  longer  necessary. 

"(e)    Beginning  not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  Issuance  of  an  order  taking  possession 
of  a  carrier,  the  United  States  shall  Impoxmd 
and  hold  all  Income  received  from  the  opera- 
tion thereof  In  trust  for  the  payment  of  gen- 
eral operating  expenses.  Just  compensation  to 
the  owners  as  herelr.after  provided  in  thla 
subsection,  and  reimbursement  to  the  United 
SUtea  for  expenses  Incurred  by  the  United 
States  In  the  operation  of  the  carrier.     Any 
Income  remaining  shall  be  covered  Into  the 
Treasury    of    the    United    States    as    miscel- 
laneous receipts.     In  determining  Just  com- 
pensation to  the  owners  of  the  carrier,  due 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  SUtes  took  or  continued  posses- 
sion of  such  carrier  when  its  operation  had 
been  Interrupted  by  a  stoppage  of  work  or 
operations    or   that   a   stoppage   of   work   or 
operations  was  Imminent;  to  the  fact  that  the 
United    Statee    would    have    returned    such 
carrier  to  Its  owners  at  any  time  when  an 
agreement   was   reached   settling  the    issues 
Involved  In  such  stoppage  of  work  or  opera- 
tions;   and    to   the    value   the   use   of  such 
carrier  would  have  had  to  Its  owners  In  the 
light   of    the    labor   dispute   prevailing,   had 
they  remained  In  possession  during  the  peri- 
od of  Government  operation :  Provided,  That 
any  Increase  In  wages  or  other  compensation 
or  "any  Increase  resulting  from  a  change  in 
the   method   of   computing   wages   or  other 
compensation   which   U   agreed   to  retroac- 
tively for  the  period  of  Government  operation 
or  any  portion  of  that  period  shall  be  deemed 
costs  or  expenses  for  such  period. 

•(f)(1)  The  President  may  appoint  a  com- 
pensation board  to  determine  the  amount  to 
be  paid  as  Just  compensation  under  this  sec- 
tion to  the  owner  of  any  carrier  of  which 


po— ession  Is  taken.  The  members  of  such 
compensation  board  shaU  be  compensated  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  a. 
"(2)  Upon  appointing  such  compensation 
boaid,  the  President  shall  make  provision 
as  may  be  necessary  for  stenographic,  clerical. 
and  other  assistance  and  such  facilities, 
services  and  supplies  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  compensation  board  to  per- 
form its  functions. 

"(3)  The  award  of  the  compensation  board 
shall  be  final  and  binding,  unless  within 
thirty  days  after  the  issuance  of  said  award, 
a  party  moves  to  have  the  said  award  set 
aside  or  modified  In  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
said  court. 

"S»c.  8.  In  the  event  that,  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  two  years  following  the  date  on 
which  the  first  section  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion ceases  to  be  effective — 

"(1)  a  strike  Is  called  by  any  labor  organi- 
zation against  a  carrier  because  of  the  plac- 
ing into  effect  by  such  carrier  of  any  recom- 
mendation contained  in  a  decision  of  the 
Board,  and 

"(2)   the     President,     after     consultation 
with  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
the  Interstate   Commerce   Commission   and 
after  giving  due  consideration  to  the  avail- 
ability of  other  forms  of  transportation  serv- 
ices, determines  that  the  Interruption  of  the 
operation,  or  any  part  thereof,  of  any  carrier 
catued  by  such  strike,  If  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, will  deprive  the  Nation  or  any  sub- 
•UJ&tlal  part  thereof  of  transportation  serv- 
ices essential  to  health  or  safety,  the  Presi- 
dent  may  direct   the   Attorney   General   to 
petition  any  district  court,  having  Jtu-lsdlc- 
tion  of  the  parties,  to  enjoin  such  strike  or 
such   part    of   the   strike   thereof   as    might 
otherwise  Interrupt  the  maintenance  of  such 
services,   and   If   the   court    finds   that    the 
President   has   reasonable   cause   to    believe 
that  such  Interruptions  If  pyermltted  to  con- 
tinue, will  deprive  the  Nation,  or  any  sub- 
stantial part  thereof,  of  transportation  serv- 
ices eesentlaa   to  health  or  safety.   It  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin   such   strike,  or 
such  part  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent Interruption  of  such  essential  transpor- 
tation   services,    and    to    make    such    other 
orders  as  may  be  appropriate. 
"In  granting  such  Injunction  or  relief,  the 
Jxuiadlctlon  of  courts  sitting  In  equity  shall 
not  be  limited  by  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
to  amend  the  Judicial  Code,  to  define  and 
limit   the   Jurisdiction    of   courts   sitting   In 
equity,   and   for    other   purposes,'    approved 
Uarch  23,   1932    (29   U.S.C.   101-115).     Such 
injunction  or  order  shall  be  dissolved    (1) 
upon  settlement  of  the  dispute,  (2)  such  in- 
terruption no  longer  deprives  the  Nation  or 
any  substantial  part  thereof  of  transporta- 
tion services  essential  to  health  or  safety,  or 
(3)    the  expiration   of  the   two-year   jjerlod 
hereinabove  referred  to. 

"S»c.  9.  The  President  shall  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  encourage  the  mak- 
ing of  such  pooling  or  other  arrangements 
between  any  carrier  or  carriers  the  employees 
of  which  are  restrained  from  engaging  In  a 
strike  under  an  Injunction  granted  under 
section  8  and  any  carrier  or  carriers  whose 
employees  are  not  covered  by  any  such  in- 
junction, as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  such 
carrier  or  carriers  In  absorbing  the  Impact  of 
any  strike  by  employees  not  so  covered." 


THE  NATIONAL  KMERGENCT  DISPTTTE  IN  THE 
MAUMOAD  INDDSTBY SHUTDOWN  OF  NA- 
TIONAL RAUJIOAD  SYSTEM  WOULD  BE  DIS- 
ASTKOUS     TO     THE     NATION 

ISi.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  labor 
dispute  in  the  railroad  industry  involves 
not  two,  but  three  parties.  We  are  apt  to 
think  of  this  Issue  in  terms  of  the  Na- 
tion's railroads  and  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods which  represent  the  railroad  em- 
ployees.   However,  there  is  a  third  party. 


and  in  my  opinion,  that  is  the  most  im- 
portant party — the  American  public.  To 
the  carriers  and  the  brotherhoods  I  say 
today,  there  are  considerations  that  rise 
above  Individual  or  group  selfish  eco- 
nomic interests;  namely,  the  good  of 
our  country  and  the  public  interest. 

I  have  pointed  this  out  to  the  brother- 
hoods in  the  past  weeks,  as  I  have 
pleaded  with  them  not  to  make  the  mis- 
taken judgment  of  attempting  to  settle 
on  the  picket  lines  a  set  of  issues  which 
are  not  susceptible  of  being  settled  on 
the  picket  lines,  unless  they  want  to  de- 
fend going  back  to  jungle  law  in  eco- 
nomic disputes.  We  ought  to  settle  this 
dispute  by  the  application  of  rules  of 
reason,  by  taking  the  economic  evidence 
involved  in  connection  with  this  substan- 
tive issue  and  in  connection  with  the  jobs 
that  are  involved  in  the  dispute.  A  good 
many  substantive  work  rules  are  in- 
volved. 

If  there  ever  was  a  case,  in  my  work 
in  the  field  of  labor  relations,  that  calls 
for  settlement,  first  around  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  table,  and  then  aroimd 
the  voluntary  arbitration  table,  this  is  it. 
If  some  equitable  agreement  is  not 
reached  between  the  carriers  and  the 
railroad  brotherhoods,  with  the  help  of 
congressional  legislation  if  necessary,  we 
are  still  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
the  Nation  cannot  tolerate  a  general 
shutdown  of  our  most  vital  artery  of  na- 
tional commerce.  This  artery  carries  the 
life  blood  of  our  Nation.  It  must  remain 
open. 

We  in  the  Congress  serve  here  with  the 
primary  responsibility  of  representing 
the  public  interest  of  all  the  people  of  the 
Nation.  Whenever  any  economic  seg- 
ment of  that  citizenry  follows  a  course  of 
action  which  may  develop  a  fact  situ- 
ation in  which  its  course  of  swtion  sacri- 
fices the  general  public  interest,  then 
it  will  become  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  proceed  to  protect  the  pub- 
Uc  interest  for  the  right  to  strike  is  not 
an  absolute  right,  and  never  has  been. 
Most  rights  we  have  must  be  exercised 
in  connection  with  their  relationship  to 
other  rights.  It  is  very  easy  for  us  to 
say  we  have  a  right  to  do  such  and  such. 
We  may  have  the  right,  it  is  true,  but  it 
may  not  be  used  in  a  manner  which  will 
destroy  other  rights  with  which  it  must 
be  reconciled. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with 
these  great  national  disputes  which  in- 
volve so  directly  the  national  welfare, 
Including  the  health,  safety,  and  securi- 
ty of  the  country,  I  say  most  respect- 
fully to  labor,  as  I  have  said  so  many 
times  in  the  past:  Never  forget  that  the 
greatest  value  of  the  right  to  strike  is  to 
be  found  in  the  threat  to  strike.  All  too 
often,  when  labor  goes  beyond  the  threat 
to  strike  and  pulls  the  plug,  so  to  speak. 
it  loses  the  strike,  because  In  most  na- 
tional emergency  disputes  which  Involve 
the  health  and  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
Nation,  public  interest  must  come  first. 
Labor  ought  to  recognize  that  the 
public   interest   will   always  be   placed 

first. 

That  is  why  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  urged  in  recent  weeks  that  the  par- 
ties agree  to  voluntary  arbitration  of  the 
Issues  In  this  dispute  on  which  ttiey 
could  not  reach  agreement. 
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Havlnc  ■intlonfrt  the  procedure  of 
▼otuntary  artalkraUon.  I  wish  to  pay  my 
respects  and  mf  eompUmenU  to  a  great 
indutiial  mattmuax  within  the  fleld  of 
rmllroad  labor.  Be  la  the  bead  of  one  of 
the  so-callad  nonopcrstlnff  unions.  I 
refer  to  the  tneomparmble  Oeorse  Har- 
rljon,  who  lUM  demonstrated  time  and 
time  again  ttaat  be  reoocnlses  the  point 
the  senior  Dmetnr  from  Oregon  has 
made.  It  Is  very  Interesting  to  ix>te  that 
tn  recent  weeks  Mr.  Harrison  entered 
into  an  art>ttrmtk)n  agreement  In  regard 
to  one  part  of  the  transportation  Indus- 
try In  the  country,  and  I  commend  him 
for  It.  It  is  with  grreat  regret  that  I 
note  that  the  chWs  of  the  flive  operating 
brotherhoods  did  not  exercise  the  same 
degree  of  Induetilal  statesmanship. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  alluded  dearly  to  the  unthinkable 
results  of  a  nationwide  stoppage  of  our 
railroad  systems.  In  his  message  of 
July  23,  IWS,  he  ioM  the  Congress : 

In  the  evant  a  strlka  occun  It  will  bring 
widespread  and  growing  distress. 

Many  Induatrtoa  whlcH  rely  primarily  on 
rail  shipment — inelndtng  coal  and  other 
mining  wMeb  la  dependent  on  rails  leading 
dlrvctly  to  tlM  mtna.  steel  mills  that  ship  by 
rail,  oartata  aaaailral  plants  which  load 
liquids  dlraetty  tato  tank  can.  and  synthetic 
ftbar  mills  dapaadant  on  chemicals  which 
for  safety  reaaosia  can  b*  carried  only  in  rail 
tank  cars— aU  of  thitss  and  others  would  be 
forced  to  cloas  down  slmost  Immediately. 
There  would  not  be  enough  refrigerated 
truck  capacity  to  transport  an  of  the  west 
coast  fruit  and  vegetable  crop.  A  substan- 
tial portloii  of  tbsae  and  other  perishable 
produeta  would  rot.  rood  shortages  would 
bsgln  to  spp— r  ta  Nsw  York  City  and  other 
major  popoteltoa  eentara.  Mall  serrlcas 
would  bs  dlaraptad.  The  delay,  coat,  and 
confusktn  raaulting  from  diverting  traffic  to 
other  carrlaxs  would  be  extremely  costly: 
and  consldarabto  ran  tralBc  would  be  wholly 
Incapable  of  dlrerslon. 

The  national  defense  and  sectirlty  would 
be  sertooflly  harmad.  More  than  400.000 
eocnmutera  would  ba  bard  hit. 

As  mora  and  BMsra  tadustries  exhausted 
thalr  stockpUss  of  materials  and  com- 
IWMisiils  liMtinllng  thoaa  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sotoaaobllas.  metal  products, 
lumber,  papar.  glass,  and  others — the  idling 
et  man  and  BMMfalnaa  would  spread  like  an 
spldefldVc.  Conatructlon  projects  dependent 
on  heary  matarlals — exports  and  waterway 
shipping  dependent  on  rail  connections — 
community  water  supplies  dependent  on 
chlorine  wlileh  also  moves  only  by  rail — 
slaughtartaooasa  and  stockyards,  iron  ore. 
rubber  and  madilBery.  magaalna  publishers, 
and  traDsfomsv  manufacturers — all  would 
be  hard  hit  by  a  strike.  The  August  grain 
harvest  would  prsseat  a  particularly  acute 
problem. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  estl- 
mataa  that  by  the  80th  day  of  a  general  raQ 
strike,  some  0  million  nonrailroad  woiksrs 
would  have  beaa  laid  off  in  sddlUon  to  ths 
aoo.OOO  meatban  at  tba  striking  brotherhoods 
and  (004100  oUmt  railroad  employeas — that 
aiwmploymaat  wooM  reach  the  L&  percent 
■wrk  for  tlM  Ara*  tlma  since  IMO— and  that 
the  decUna  In  our  rata  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct would  ba  nearly  four  times  as  great  as 
the  decline  wtUcb  occurred  tn  this  Nation's 
worst  postwar  raeesalon. 

At  the  same  time,  shortages  and  bottle- 
■nrks  woaM  taoMaae  prices — noC  only  for 
fruits  and  vegrMHaa,  but  for  many  industnal 
anatarlala  aatf  flnlatasd  products  as  well — 
thus  t»|Mrtrtng  our  afforts  to  improve  our 
competitive  poatura  In  foreign  and  domestic 
markets   and   to  safeguard    our   balance    of 


payments  and  gold  reserves.  And  even  If 
the  stnka  ware  ended  by  prlvste  or  ooogrsa- 
Blonal  action  on  the  30th  day.  st  least  an- 
other Dkonth  would  be  required  before  the 
economy  would  be  back  on  its  present  ex- 
paiMlon  track.  Indeed,  a  prolonged  suika 
could  well  break  the  back  oi  the  present  ex- 
pansion and  topple  the  economy  tnU>  reces- 
sion before  the  tax  reducU<jns  and  other 
measures  now  befiire  the  Congress  for  rein- 
forcing the  exptux»lou  have  bad  a  chance  to 
take  hold. 

The  parties  to  this  dispute  knew  that. 
The  President  did  not  U-Il  the  parties 
anything  thty  did  not  know  when  he  re- 
cited to  the  American  people  what  the 
economic  effects  of  the  strike  would  bo. 
Yet  the  record  of  the  case  is  clear.  Time 
and  time  a^'ain.  the  earners  agreed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Ooverrunent  in  the 
adoption  of  peaceful  procedures  fur  the 
determination  of  the  issues  on  the 
merits;  and  the  brotherhoods  adamantly, 
time  and  time  awain,  refused.  Who  put 
the  public  interest  first?  Not  the 
brotherhoods.  I  am  sorry  to  find  it 
necessary  to  say  these  things  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

I  propose  to  put  the  blame  where  it 
belongs — right  on  the  backs  of  the  cliicfs 
of  the  brotherhoods  Involved  in  this  dis- 
pute. They  have  made  a  sad  and  sorry 
record  of  noncooperation  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  attempt  to  .seek  volun- 
tary, peaceful  procedures  for  the  .settle- 
ment of  this  dispute. 

A  stoppage  of  Kencral  railroad  service 
would  be  paiiicularly  disastrous  to  the 
small  business  segment  of  our  economy. 
Thousands  of  such  firms  would  close  in 
bankruptcy  after  a  few  days.  Their 
losses  would  be  reflected  many  time.'?  over 
in  related  and  dependent  areas  of  the 
national  economy.  We  cannot  afford  so 
great  a  sacrifice.  We  cannot  afford  it 
Ijecause  I  believe  reasonable  men.  with 
their  minds  uppermost  on  the  general 
public  interest,  can  resolve  the  railroad 
dispute. 

LXADTRS    or    THZ    RArUCOAD    BSOTWEXHOODS*    SK- 
BIOT7S      MrSTAKX       SEJECTIOln      or     VOI  fTNTART 

ARsrraATioif 

If  there  was  ever  a  labor -management 
dispute  that  called  for  a  solution  through 
the  procedures  of  voluntary  arbitration, 
it  Is  the  raihTjad  dispute  with  which 
we  8u-e  now  confronted. 

President  Kennedy  deserves  the  high- 
est prsiise  for  having  offered  the  volun- 
tary arbitration  procedures  to  the  parties 
and  the  earners  are  to  be  commended 
for  having  agreed  to  accept  this  proce- 
dure under  the  specific  plan  offered  by 
the  President. 

The  President  offered  to  the  parties 
the  services  of  one  of  the  most  able  and 
highly  respected  labor  arbitrators  in  our 
Nation — Mr.  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg. 
Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  our  genera- 
tion m  the  fleld  of  labor  relations.  His 
record  is  one  of  impartiality.  He  has 
brought  his  great  Judicial  temperament 
to  every  labor  dispute  he  has  ever  medi- 
ated or  arbitrated. 

Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  was  willing  to 
devote  his  time  this  summer  to  an  arbi- 
tration of  the  raihway  labor  controversy 
dispute.  Both  sides  to  the  dispute  .should 
have  wasted  no  time  in  accepting  the 
President's    suggestion.      The    proposal 


was  for  voluntary  arbitration.  I  believe 
that  management  and  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  also  had  a  patriotic  obliga- 
tion—I  use  the  term  "patriotic"  ad- 
visedly— to  retain  voluntary  arbitration 
in  the  field  of  labor  relations  as  a  tool,  a 
vehicle,  and  a  procedure  for  the  settle- 
ment of  labor  disputes. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  as  one  studies  the 
Lviues  involved  in  this  dispute,  that  the 
American  public  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  should  be  an  equitable 
settlement  of  this  dispute  without  a 
costly  strike. 

I  need  yield  to  rjo  one  as  a  friend  of 
the  legitimate  rights  of  management  and 
of  the  legitimate  rights  of  labor.  I  say 
to  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  "In  my 
Judgment  you  had  a  clear  responsibility, 
owed  to  your  membership,  owed  to  the 
families  of  your  memt)ersiiip,  and  owed 
to  the  American  public,  to  accept  the 
principle  of  voluntary  arbitration  and  to 
accept  as  the  arbitrator  a  truly  great  man 
recommended  by  the  President  who.  in 
my  Judgment,  has  no  peer  in  the  fleld  of 
labor  arbitration." 

Mr.  President,  everyone  in  the  dispute 
knows  tliat  a  shutdown  of  the  railroads 
would  finally  end  with  a  settlement  on 
Just  about  the  same  terms  as  would  be 
awarded  by  such  an  impartial  Judicial 
arbitration  award,  based  upon  all  the  evi- 
dence, as  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  would 
have  handed  down. 

Why  tlie  leaders  of  the  railroad  broth- 
erhoods rejected  tlie  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion services  of  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg,  I 
shall  never  understand.  They  lost  a 
golden  opportunity  for  a  fair  and  equi- 
table ruling.  They  know  that  Justice 
Goldberg  is  without  a  parallel  as  a  medi- 
ator of  labor  disputes.  With  l.ix  great 
ability  m  this  fleld  he  would  have  medi- 
ated— and  successfully — the  majority  of 
the  is.sues  in  dispute.  His  arbitration 
functions  would  have  been  called  for  on 
only  a  small  number  of  Issues.  Above 
akU,  he  would  have  placed  his  reputation 
as  a  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
at  stake.  This  would  have  assured  abso- 
lute fairness  and  Justice  on  any  decision 
he  might  have  rendered  by  way  of  arbi- 
tration. 

But  all  this  is  "water  over  the  dam." 
so  to  speak.  The  leadership  of  the  broth- 
erhoods rejected  the  President's  volun- 
tary arbitration  offer,  and  thereby  lost  a 
great  opportunity. 

In  the  11th  hour  of  the  negotia- 
tions the  brotherhood  finally  agreed  ten- 
tatively to  proposals  by  Secretary  Wirtz 
to  arbitrate  two  basic  issues  involving 
the  engine  crew  and  the  train  crew.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  too  late.  The  broth- 
erhood and  railroads  could  not  get  to- 
gether on  the  terms  of  tlie  arbitration 
and  the  matter  was  thrown  back  to 
Congress. 

But  with  respect  to  tlie  offer  of  arbi- 
tration on  the  part  of  the  brotherhoods, 
in  my  Judgment,  it  does  not  meet  the 
test  of  a  good-faith  offer,  because  the 
brotherhoods  so  entwined  their  offers 
with  restrictions  and  reservations,  as  I 
said  earlier  In  the  debate  today,  that  in 
one  breath  they  offered  arbitration,  and 
In  another  breath  they  effectively  took 
arbitration  away.  The  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  restrictions  they  sought  to  im- 
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pose  killed  their  offer  at  the  very  time 
they  submitted  It. 

It  now  remains  for  the  Congress  to 
exercise  Its  Jurisdiction  toward  a  fair 

solution  of  the  dispute. 

SENATE    JOINT    RaSOLUTIOW    lOS TH« 

president's  PXOPOSAL 

On  July  22,  In  Implementation  of  a  plan 
for  settlement  of  the  railroad  dispute,  as 
offered  by  the  President,  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  joined 
in  introducing  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
102. 

The  objectives  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 102  as  Introduced,  were  explained 
by  the  President  In  this  language: 

Ineffective  measvires  which  would  not  halt 
an  Injurious  nationwide  raU  strike  have 
been  rejected  as  inconsistent  with  the  public 
interest. 

Punitive  antllabor  measures  which  would 
destroy  railway  labor's  rights  to  collective 
bargaining  and  reasonable  Job  seciirlty  have 
been  rejected  as  harmful  to  the  Nation  and 
Insensitive  to  the  very  real  Issues  posed  by 
the  proposed  work  rule  changes. 

Seizure  of  the  railroads  has  been  rejected 
as  unjustified  in  the  circumstances  of  this 
case,  as  creatir.g  complex  legal  and  financial 
problems  for  the  Oovernment.  and  has  merely 
postponed  the  day  of  reckoning  on  more  ef- 
ficient work  rules  and  their  acceptance  by 
the  brotherhoods. 

Compulsory  arbitration  of  this  dispute  by 
B  special  or  congressional  panel  has  been  re- 
jected as  Inconsistent  with  the  principle  that 
solutions  reached  through  free  collective 
bargaining  should  alwajrs  be  permitted  and 
preferred. 

Indefinite  extension  of  the  status  quo  for 
one  or  both  i>artles  has  been  rejected  as  an 
evasion  of  a  serious  public,  as  well  as  labor- 
management,  issue  that  must  be  squarely 
faced. 

Our  objective  instead  was  to  find  a  solu- 
tion which — 

( 1 )  Is  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  Ck>ngress, 
in  terms  of  the  procedures  and  principles  in- 
volved, to  facilitate  Its  prompt  enactment; 

(2)  Encourages  the  parties  to  achieve 
their  own  solutions  through  collective  bar- 
gaining; 

(3)  Confronts  the  parties,  on  Issues  where 
voluntary  agreement  Is  not  possible,  with 
methods  and  standards  of  solution  which 
are  comparable  to  those  both  sides  have 
previously  experienced  and  found  acceptable; 

(4)  Recognizes  both  the  public  Interest  in 
promoting  railroad  efficiency  and  preventing 
a  disastrous  strike  and  the  pubUc's  concern 
for  those  adversely  affected  by  a  settlement; 
and 

(5)  Provides  for  an  Interim  remedy  while 
awaiting  the  results  of  further  bargaining 
by  the  parties. 

RECOMMENDED    LEGISLATION 

As  noted  above,  the  railroad  8-ho\ir  law  of 
1916  provides  a  precedent  for  congressional 
Intervention  of  this  type;  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  provides  a  pattern  to  which 
both  Congress  and  the  parties  are  accus- 
tomed. Recognizing  that  both  railroad 
mergers  and  their  effect  on  railroad  employ- 
ment are  deeply  affected  with  the  pubUc 
Interest,  section  5  of  that  act  wisely  supple- 
ments the  results  of  private  decisionmaking 
and  collective  bargaining  In  this  area  with 
the  quasi-Judicial  regulatory  powers  of  the 
Independent  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion Proposed  mergers  must  be  passed  upon 
by  the  Commission  after  due  regard  to  their 
efTect  on  public  service  and  safety,  the  rights 
or  employees,  and  other  considerations.  In 
Its  order  of  approval  the  Commission  Includes 
specific  terms  and  conditions  to  protect  the 
Job  security  of  the  employees  involved.  The 
carriers  and  brotherhoods  remain  free  to 
supersede  these  employee  security  provisions 


with  their  own  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. The  value  which  rallrotwl  and  other 
yninnii  attribute  to  this  section  was  reflected 
to  their  urging  that  comparable  provisions 
be  tocluded  in  this  year's  mass  transporta- 
tion bill;  and  there  are  such  provisions  in 
this  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  and  as  It  was 
reported  in  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  from  reading 
the  President's  message  to  say  that  I 
have  a  sense  of  humor  when  I  am  con- 
fronted with  a  little  irony;  and  perhaps 
in  this  instance  it  is  best  explained  as  a 
paradox,  for  early  this  year  representa- 
tives of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and 
representatives  of  the  mass  transit  work- 
ers came  to  me  and  urged  me  to  help 
write  Into  the  mass  transportation  bill 
what  amounts  to  the  Washington  amend- 
ment. It  became  known  sis  the  Morse 
amendment.  I  fought  hard  for  that 
amendment,  against  what  many  Senators 
said  were  insurmountable  odds.  We  had 
a  meeting  of  the  Democratic  conference; 
and  there  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  at 
that  time  the  Morse  amendment  was  not 
favored.  But  as  Senators  came  to  under- 
stand the  fairness  and  the  soundness  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  railroad  broth- 
erhoods and  the  mass  transit  workers, 
my  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  good-sized  majority,  and  it  is 
now  pending  in  the  House;  and  the  Presi- 
dent adopted,  as  part  of  his  program  for 
the  handling  of  this  dispute,  the  princi- 
ple of  the  very  amendment  that  the 
brotherhoods  and  the  mass  transit  work- 
ers earlier  this  year  urged  be  added  to 
the  mass  transportation  bill.  That  is  a 
bit  Ironical,  and  also  is  a  bit  humorous, 
Mr.  President,  when  we  consider  the  po- 
sition the  brotherhoods  have  taken  in 
opposition  to  the  President's  proposal. 

I  read  further  from  the  President's 
message : 

There  Is  no  reason  why  these  principles  and 
procedures,  if  they  are  applicable  to  the  em- 
ployment security  problems  raised  by  rail- 
road mergers  and  mass  transit  modernization, 
are  not  equally  applicable  to  the  employment 
seciirlty  problems  raised  by  railroad  modern- 
ization and  mechanization.  An  expert  body 
should  pass  on  these  proposed  rule  changes 
In  the  light  of  public  service  and  safety;  and 
It  should  also  make  provision  to  prevent  the 
employees  from  bearing  the  full  cost  of  tech- 
nical or  economic  progress,  so  long  as  pri- 
ority Is  given  to  agreements  privately  reached 
by  the  parties  themselves. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that — for  a  2-year 
period  during  which  both  the  parties  and 
the  public  can  better  Inform  themselves  on 
this  problem  and  alternative  approaches — In- 
terim work  rules  changes  proposed  by  either 
party  to  which  both  parties  cannot  agree 
should  be  submitted  for  approval,  dis- 
approval, or  modification  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  In  accordance  with 
the  procedures  and  provisions  of  section  5  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  the  Commission 
being  directed  to  use  to  advantage  the  word 
of  the  two  previous  panels  which  received 
the  evidence  on  these  matters. 

To  digress  again,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  it  was  the  brotherhoods  who  strongly 
endorsed  the  inclusion  of  section  5  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

I  read  further  fi-om  the  President's 
message: 

At  its  discretion  the  Commission  may  also 
appotot  a  special  advisory  panel  to  assist  it 
to  the  discharge  of  Its  functions.  The  Com- 
mission shall  Judge  the  effect  of  each  pro- 


posed rule  on  the  adequacy  and  safety  of 
transportation  service  to  the  public  and  on 
the  interests  of  both  parties;  and  It  shall, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
require  fair  and  equitable  arrangements  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  affected  em- 
ployees, giving  proper  weight  to  the  protec- 
tion provisions  of  section  5(2)  (f)  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  and  those  recom- 
mended by  the  Presidential  Commission  and 
Emergency  Board  reports.  Emerging  from 
the  recommendations  of  these  boards  was  the 
principle  that,  while  many  Jobs  would  not  be 
filled  following  the  death,  retirement,  or  vol- 
untary transfer  of  the  present  occupants, 
every  present  employee  with  a  significant  at- 
tachment to  the  railroad  indxistry  would  re- 
tain the  right  to  his  present  emplojrment  or 
to  comparable  railroad  employment  at  com- 
parable pay.  Provisions  wovild  also  be  made 
for  rehiring  priority,  relocation  expenses,  dis- 
placement allowances,  education  and  retrain- 
ing grants,  supplemental  severance  and  re- 
tirement benefits,  and  other  features.  In 
short,  no  one  would  be  thrown  out  in  the 
street;  and,  while  the  railroads  gradually 
modernize  their  operations,  there  would  be 
little,  if  any,  loss  to  Individual  employees. 

Unlike  compulsory  arbitration,  this  meth- 
od would  preserve  and  prefer  collective  bar- 
gaining and  give  precedence  to  its  solutions. 
But  any  strike  or  lockout  designed  to  im- 
pose a  rules  change  which  has  not  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  or  the  parties,  or 
to  oppose  one  which  has  been  approved, 
would  be  subject  to  the  remedies  of  section 
5(8)   of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

This  procediire  is  most  appropriate  to  the 
disposition  of  those  rule  changes  Involving 
the  manning  of  train  or  engine  crews — the 
"automation"  Issues,  in  a  sense.  It  would 
build  on  the  progress  made  to  date  In  de- 
fining and  refining  those  Issues  through  the 
various  panel  studies  and  subsequent  bar- 
gaining efforts. 

While  the  disposal  of  those  Issues  should 
be  sufficient  to  remove  the  barriers  to  a 
peaceful  solution  of  all  other  Issues  by  col- 
lective bargaining  between  the  parties,  many 
of  them  are  closely  interrelated  to  the  work 
rules  changes — and  I  recommend  that  the 
same  Joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  pro- 
vide that  either  party  may  submit  such  Is- 
sues to  the  Commission  to  be  settled  by  pro- 
cedures deemed  appropriate  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

I  stress  the  fact  that,  unlike  compulsory 
arbitration,  these  procedures  would  provide 
only  interim  changes  and  only  for  those  sit- 
uations and  for  such  length  of  time  as  the 
parties  are  unable  to  agree  to  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  message  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sent  to 
Congress  on  July  22,  accompanying  his 
proposal,  was  a  sound  one.  I  still  think 
so  today.  Not  one  syllable  uttered  by 
any  Senator  during  this  debate  has,  in 
my  judgment,  to  the  slightest  degree 
called  for  a  qualification  of  the  Presi- 
dent's statement. 

A  few  days  ago,  after  considerable 
discussion  with  a  group  of  Senators  In 
the  oflQce  of  the  majority  leader — and 
the  meeting  was  attended  by  spokesmen 
from  the  White  House  and  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor — it  was  suggested  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  there  be  added 
to  the  President's  proposal  an  amend- 
ment which  would  provide  for  a  seven- 
man  board,  on  the  basis  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  procedures  which  I  presented 
to  the  Senate  earlier  today. 

That  amendment  was  sent  to  me  by 
the  administration  yesterday.  I  offered 
It  to  the  Senate  today.  I  am  proud  that 
I  offered  It,  and  I  am  proud  that  I  voted 
for  it.    I  am  satisfied  that  in  due  course 
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of  time  there  win  be  general  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  that  \m  the  joint  resolu- 
tion that  ought  to  have  been  paued  by 
theCongreaa 

The  ledalatlve  problem  which  the  ad- 
ministration faced  In  drafting  Senate 
Joint  ResfrfutkMi  102  was  to  provide  a 
procedure  which  w<oald  preserve  collec- 
tive bargaining  but  which  at  the  same 
time  would  prorldo  the  assurance  that 
there  would  be  a  resolution  of  the  dispute 
through  voluntary  action  of  the  parties 
without  resort  to  a  work  stoppage. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  102  as  orig- 
inally Introduced  in  the  Senate,  attempt- 
ed to  do  this  by  Identifying  the  engine 
crew  and  train  crew  issues  as  matters 
which  are  cloaely  comparable  to  railroad 
mergers,  amalgamations  and  coordina- 
tions, as  wen  as  mass  transit  moderniza- 
tion, with  respect  to  their  impact  upon 
employment  security.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  not  only  are  Job  security  problems 
Identical  in  these  regulated  areas,  but 
that  the  proposed  rule  changes  with  re- 
nsttct  to  the  manning  of  the  engine  and 
train  Involve  matters  generally  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  with  specialized  knowledge 
of  the  railroad  industry,  including  factors 
such  as  public  service  and  safety  which 
are  so  intimately  Involved  In  the  current 
dlsixute.  These  were  the  considerations 
which  promi>ted  the  administration  to 
develop  an  ad  hoc  procedure  designed 
to  remove  the  case  which  had  been  block- 
ing the  channels  of  bargaining. 

The  second  key  to  the  administration 
proposal  was  to  develop  a  system  within 
the  ICC  framework  for  the  development 
of  interim  rules  governing  the  engine 
and  train  crew  Issues  for  the  time  being. 
It  Is  in  the  light  of  these  Interim  riiles 
that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  102  would 
encourage  and  stimulate  the  parties  to 
continue  to  bargain  In  order  to  develop 
flnal  solutions  of  these  and  of  all  other 
remaining  Issues. 

This  Is  what  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
meant  when  he  stated  that  the  pro- 
cedures contemplated  by  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  102  did  not  constitute  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  but.  on  the  contrary, 
were  designed  to  preserve  collective  bar- 
kaining  within  the  limitation  established 
by  the  background  of  these  long  over- 
drawn negotiations. 

Thus,  section  1  of  the  original  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  102  provides  that 
changes  in  the  work  rules  involving  the 
manning  of  train  or  en«ine  crews  shall 
become  effective  only  uix>n  application 
to  and  approval  on  modification  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under 
section  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  It  appears  to  be  the  intention  in 
this  section,  read  in  the  light  of  the 
scheme  of  the  resolution  and  of  the  leg- 
islative background,  that  these  rules  will 
provide  a  basis  for  the  manning  of  the 
trains  for  the  interim  period  only. 

Stated  conversely,  the  resolution  does 
not  authorise  the  Commission  to  ap- 
prove rules  whieh  are  dispositive  of  the 
entire  manning  Issue  for  the  indefinite 
futiire.  The  emphasis  is  on  interim 
work  rule  proeedores  to  be  effective  only 
untu  such  time  as  the  parties  reach 
agreement  regarding  the  entire  matter 
or  2  years  following  the  date  the  Interim 


rule  goes  Into  effect,  whichever  occurs 
sooner. 

Section  3  of  the  original  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  102  emphasizes  that  the  Com- 
mission in  acting  upon  application  to 
approve  the  proposed  work  rule  changes 
within  the  limitations  already  developed, 
shall  take  into  account  couaiderations  of 
safety  and  public  Interest  and  shall  give 
due  consideration  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Presidential  Elmergency 
Board  and  to  the  narrowing  of  the  areas 
of  disagreement  developed  In  the  nego- 
tiations following  the  Emergency  Board 
report. 

No  matter  what  the  CommLssion  does 
in  this  connection,  it  Ls  required  to  pro- 
vide fair  and  equitable  job  security  ar- 
rangements provided  by  section  5'2)  (f) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act — the 
so-called  Washington  agreement  pro- 
cedures— protecting  the  jobs  of  em- 
ployees and  providing  for  the  insurance 
against  any  worsening  of  the  position  of 
employees  in  consequence  of  the  interim 
rule  change. 

Secretary  Wirtz  suggested  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Commission  would  be 
subject  to  review  in  the  same  manner  as 
are  the  orders  of  the  Commission  under 
section  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act 

The  parties  are  enjoined  to  bargain 
collectively  with  respect  to  the  unre- 
solved Issues  covered  by  the  notices, 
other  than  the  manning  Issues  governed 
by  section  1.  However,  if  the  parties  fail 
to  agree  on  any  such  issue  within  60  days 
following  the  effective  date  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  102,  either  party  may 
submit  the  proposal  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  disposition  by 
special  procedures  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission after  consultation  with  the 
parties,  including,  but  not  limited,  such 
procedures  as  were  recommended  by  the 
Emergency  Board. 

Thus,  the  resolution  is  designed  to 
avoid  compulsory  arbitration  as  the  term 
is  generally  understood  and  to  provide 
in  Its  place  for  the  development  of  some 
interim  basis  for  creating  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  collective  bargaining  with- 
out the  crisis  pressures  which  have  been 
built  up  as  of  this  time.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  the  device  of  the  so-called 
interim  procedures. 

WASHINGTON     ACREXMENT     SUPPORTED     I.N     PAST 
BT     BROTKEXitOOOS 

Mr.  President,  basic  In  the  procedures 
and  principles  adopted  by  the  President 
in  the  suggested  proposal  for  legislative 
action  Is  the  Washington  job  protection 
agreement  In  the  Mass  Transportation 
Act.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  con- 
sulting with  the  administration  in  re- 
gard to  the  railroad  dispute  crisis  were 
not  parties  to  the  drafting  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  102.  It  was  presented 
to  us  for  consultation  after  the  oflBcers 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  CJovem- 
ment  had  prepared  it  and  believed  that 
it  warranted  favorable  consideration. 
We  talked  about  its  pros  and  cons. 
Many  suggestions  were  considered. 
Finally  the  administration  decided  that 
it  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  form 
which  It  sent  to  Congress.  The  record 
should  be  made  clear  that  under  those 
circumstances  we  said  we  would  support 


the  resolutiOTi.     Neither  the  consultants 

nor   those  who   drafted  the  proposal 

luid  although  I  cannot  speak  for  him,  I 
can  express  the  opinion  that  it  also  ap- 
plies to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself— took  the  position  that 
under  no  circumstances  should  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  102  be  modified  by 
amendment  or  by  substitution  unless  a 
better  program  could  be  proposed,  first, 
to  protect  the  public  interest;  and.  sec- 
ond, to  protect  the  legitimate  interests 
of  the  carriers  and  the  brotherhoods. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  con- 
sidered the  Presidents  proposal  as  orig- 
inally introduced  under  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  102.  What  did  the  Com- 
merce Committee  produce? 

A  compulsory  arbitration  resolution, 
under  the  substitute  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  102.  which  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  August  23. 

COMPirLSOST       AEBTntATION A       DISSKXVICK       TO 

KMPLOTCRS    AMD  RMPLOYKSS 

I  have  said  time  and  again  that  I  will 
not  vote  for  any  legislation  providing  the 
perennial  bromide  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration as  the  means  for  settling  the 
railroad  dispute.  Regrettably,  the  Joint 
resolution  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  offers  precisely  that 
kind  of  remedy. 

Each  time  throughout  recent  history 
that  the  statutory  procedures  fail  to 
settle  a  dispute  involving  the  national 
economy,  at  some  point  someone  reaches 
into  the  cabinet  for  the  timewom  pro- 
posal of  compulsory  settlement  as  the 
basis  for  curing  the  headache.  Some 
have  called  compulsory  arbitration  an 
excessively  harsh  remedy,  but  it  is  more 
than  that.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves. 
It  is  a  form  of  economic  capital  punish- 
ment As  a  practical  matter,  it  means 
that  there  will  be  no  more  collective 
bargaining  where  it  prevails.  Some  may 
prefer  decapitation  as  a  cure  for  this 
headache,  but  I  urge  more  realistic 
measures  which  are  designed  to  main- 
tain a  true  balance  between  the  rights  of 
labor  to  engage  in  collective  bargaining 
and  to  strike  and  the  rights  of  the  public 
to  be  safeguarded  against  paralyzing? 
and  destructive  consequences  of  a  total 
strike  affecting  the  national  health  and 
safety. 

The  committee  measure  favors  decap- 
itation of  collective  bargaining,  and  it  is 
with  sadness  and  regret  that  I  must  at 
this  point  part  company  with  my  dis- 
tinguished friends  who  have  joined  in 
reporting  out  a  measure  of  this  kind. 

The  significance  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration as  a  form  of  economic  capital 
punishment  is  well  understood  by  the 
administration,  by  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods, by  the  carriers,  by  the  house  of 
labor  and  by  all  of  the  professional  mem- 
bers of  the  labor-management  relations 
community.  Indeed.  It  was  only  a  few 
weeks  ago.  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  In  his 
speclEil  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
railroad  dispute  told  us  that  the  admin- 
istration had  given  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  various  kinds  of  legislation 
which  Congress  might  enact  to  solve  the 
present  railroad  situation  and  had  specif- 
ically rejected  compulsory  arbitration  as 
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inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  free 
collective  bargaining. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Labor-Management  Pol- 
Icy  issued  in  May  of  1962  emphasized 
its  rejection  of  "the  idea  that  there 
should  be  any  legal  requirement  that 
disputes  should  be  resolved  through  com- 
pulsory arbitration."  This  has  been  the 
consistent  position  of  all  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Labor,  including  Secretary 
Wirtz,  and  represents  the  honest  and 
sound  Judgment  of  those  who  are  most 
familiar  with  the  process  of  collective 
bargaining  and  settlement  of  emergency 
disputes. 

Since  I  will  be  referring  rather  ex- 
tensively in  the  next  few  minutes  to  the 
work  of  the  Conunittee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment and  the  special  panel  appoint- 
ed by  the  committee  to  make  a  study 
group  report  on  national  labor  policy,  I 
should  like  to  include  in  the  RacoRO  at 
this  point  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
independent  study  group,  because  I  do 
not  know  how  there  could  have  been 
brought  together  a  better  qualified  group 
of  recognized  authorities  on  the  subject 
of  labor  economics,  labor  law.  mediation, 
and  arbitration  than  this  group. 

It  consists  of  the  following: 

Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  chairman  of  the  group, 
president  of  the  University  of  California 
and  one  of  the  distinguished  mediators 
and  arbitrators  in  our  cotintry. 

Douglas  V.  Brown,  professor  of  indus- 
trial management,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

David  L.  Cole,  practicing  attorney  and 
arbitrator.  Paterson,  NJ.;  one  of  the 
most  able  men  we  haid  on  the  staff  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  during  the 
war. 

John  T.  Dunlop,  professor  of  econom- 
ics. Harvard  University.  When  the 
members  of  the  board  and  the  staff  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  get  together 
for  a  reunion  now,  we  refer  to  men  such 
as  Dr.  Dunlop  as  graduates  of  the  War 
Labor  Board.  He  was  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished staff  members. 

William  Y.  Elliott,  professor  of  gov- 
ernment, Harvard  University. 

Albert  Rees,  professor  of  economics. 
University  of  Chicago. 

Robert  M.  Solow,  professor  of  econom- 
ics. Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 

Philip  Taft,  professor  of  econraiics. 
Brown  University. 

George  W.  Taylor,  professor  of  labor 
relations.  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Commerce,  University  of  Permsyl- 
vania. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  vice  chairman  of  the 
War  Labor  Board.  He  has  settied,  as 
an  arbitrator  In  the  past  20  years,  many 
of  the  major  labor  disputes  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Members  of  the  staff  were: 

George  P.  Schultz,  director  of  the  staff, 
professor  of  Industrial  relations.  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business,  University  of 
Chicago. 

Abraham  Slegel,  associate  director,  as- 
sociate professor  of  indiistrlal  relations, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

David  Burke,  staff  associate.  Universi- 
ty of  Chicaga 

The  report  they  have  prepared  is  a 
classic.    It  should  be  required  reading. 


not  only  in  undergraduate  courses,  but 
also  in  graduate  seminars  which  deal 
with  the  subject  of  labor  relations. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development 
for  the  great  contribution  it  has  made  to 
knowledge  In  this  field  through  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  Independent  study 
group  and  the  report  which  has  been 
filed.  I  particularly  congratulate  Don- 
ald K.  David,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Committee  for  Economic  Development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fore- 
word which  he  wrote  for  this  report  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  foreword 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FOXKWORD 

The  research  project  which  terminates  with 
the  publication  of  this  study  was.  In  the 
words  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
▼elopment  Trustees'  resolution  of  authori- 
sation "a  carefully,  extensively  and  soberly 
considered  step."  For  the  triistees,  and  their 
committees  recommending  the  study,  were 
fully  aware  that  they  were  "approaching  one 
ot  the  most  explosive  policy  areas  in  this 
country." 

But,  characteristically,  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  authorized  and  arranged 
the  financing  of  this  independent  study  be- 
caiise  its  trustees  were  convinced  that  na- 
tional policy  toward  labor  organizations  was 
a  subject  urgently  in  need  of  impartial  in- 
quiry. And  the  trustees  launched  the  proj- 
ect conscious  of  the  fact  that  Committee  for 
Eoonomlc  Development  would  once  again 
"live  dangerously  in  pursuit  of  the  national 
interest."  Their  decision  to  proceed  fol- 
lowed discussion  of  the  project  at  two  meet- 
ings of  the  executive  committee,  the  first  in 
November  1958,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  pro- 
gram committee  before  it  was  approved  by 
the  research  and  policy  committee  for  refer- 
ral to  the  board  of  trxistees  in  January  1959. 

In  order  to  assure  a  detached  environ- 
ment for  the  study  group's  work,  the  trus- 
tees wisely  called  for  no  public  announce- 
ment of  the  group's  composition  and  the 
nature  of  its  task.  The  group  was  thus 
able  to  worlL  over  a  period  of  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  meeting  occasionally  at  sessions 
lasting  a  full  weelc,  without  "fanfare,  the 
excitement  of  expectations,  or  the  diversion 
of  advance  public  debate." 

I  believe  that  the  results  of  the  study,  to 
be  found  In  the  following  pages,  will  prove 
ample  Justification  for  the  decision  of 
CED's  trustees — and  for  their  precautions. 
Also,  readers  will  note  that  the  group  stayed 
Btrlctiy  within  the  scope  of  their  assignment 
as  defined  by  the  resolution  of  the  trustees, 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote  as  follows: 

"The  study  Is  to  evaluate  policies  in  terms 
of  their  effects  up>on  the  general  public  in- 
terest, rather  than  In  terms  of  effects  upon 
the  Interests  of  any  particular  sector  of  the 
■odety.  The  study  is  to  deal  with  policies 
toward  'labor  organizations'  as  distinct  from 
'labor' — I.e.,  such  matters  as  full  employ- 
ment policy,  minimum  wages,  unemployment 
compensation,  etc.  National  policy  is  un- 
dentood  to  cover  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  policies,  but  to  exclude  matters 
that  are  primarily  within  the  purview  of 
management  and  labor,  such  as  personnel 
policies,  except  Insofar  as  these  Internal  mat- 
ters condition,  or  are  conditioned  by,  public 
policy." 

As  also  prescribed  by  the  trustees,  publica- 
tion of  this  report  by  CED  "does  not  neces- 
sarily constitute  endorsement  of  the  recom- 
mendations therein  by   the  Committee  for 


Economic  Development,  the  research  and 
policy  committee,  the  research  advisory 
board,  the  research  staff,  or  any  board  or 
conunittee  or  any  officer  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development." 

In  the  spirit  of  objectivity  with  which 
CED  authorized  this  study,  it  even  sought 
its  financing  from  outside  philanthropic 
sources,  and  I  wish  here  to  thank  those  who 
Joined  In  this  effort  to  assure  the  independ- 
ence of  the  study  group.  I  wish  also  to  offer 
my  personal  congratulations  to  memi>ers  of 
the  study  group  for  adhering  studiously  to 
their  mandate,  and  for  the  diligence  and 
dedication  they  brought  to  their  task. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  the  foreword  Chair- 
man David  had  this  to  say  about  the 
work  of  the  independent  study  group: 

I  believe  that  the  results  of  the  study,  to 
be  found  in  the  following  pages,  will  prove 
ample  Justification  for  the  decision  of  CED's 
trustees — and  for  their  precautions.  Also, 
readers  will  note  that  the  group  stayed 
strictly  within  the  scope  of  their  assignment 
as  defined  by  the  resolution  of  the  trustees, 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote  as  follows: 

"The  study  Is  to  evaluate  policies  In  terms 
of  their  effects  upon  the  general  public 
Interest,  rather  than  in  terms  of  effects  upon 
the  Interests  of  any  particular  sector  of  the 
society.  The  study  Is  to  deal  with  policies 
toward  'labor  organizations'  as  distinct  from 
'labor':  i.e.,  such  matters  as  full  employ- 
ment policy,  minimum  wages,  unemployment 
compensation,  etc.  National  policy  Is  imder- 
stood  to  cover  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  policies,  but  to  exclude  matters 
that  are  primarily  within  the  purview  of 
management  and  labor,  such  as  personnel 
policies,  except  Insofar  as  these  Internal  mat- 
ters condition,  or  are  conditioned  by,  public 
policy." 

The  independent  study  group  ap- 
pointed by  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Development  In  Its  report  of  December 
1961  warned  against  the  use  of  "meat  ax 
solutions,  such  as  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, which  are  offered  as  one-shot  and 
one -blow  solutions  to  any  problem  which 
appears  to  be  too  dilflcult  for  other  solu- 
tions." The  report  of  the  Llvemash 
Committee  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Mit- 
chell In  January  1961  on  collective  bar- 
gaining in  basic  steel  makes  precisely 
the  same  point.    It  tells  us  that — 

The  fundamental  handicap  of  compulsory 
arbitration  Is  that  It  operates  without  either 
standards  or  consent.  In  the  absence  of  par- 
ticipation in  determining  their  own  economic 
future,  the  parties  will  demand  to  know  the 
basis  for  the  decision.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  few.  If  any,  generally  accepted  stand- 
ards which  both  labor  and  management  will 
accept  In  setting  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions. In  the  area  of  wages  alone  there 
are  over  a  half-dozen  criteria  that  can  t>e 
and  have  been  used  in  determining  rates  and 
most  of  these  are  very  general  and  contro- 
versial in  application.  The  greit  advantage 
of  free  collective  bargaining  Is  that  the  eco- 
nomic decisions  Involved  in  a  settlement  are 
self -Justifying,  at  least  so  far  as  the  parties 
are  concerned.  Compulsory  arbitration 
lacks  this  essential  element. 

The  report  warns  that  experience  with 
compulsory  arbitration  In  a  number  of 
the  American  States  and  In  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  establishes  that  com- 
pulsory arbitration  has  always  corroded 
free  collective  bargaining. 

The  fact  Is  that  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion is  repugnant  to  our  entire  tradition 
of  economic  freedom  in  America.  Not 
only  Ls  it  repugnant,  but  it  does  not  work. 
Yecu-s  ago  we  were  told  by  my  old  friend. 
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will  Davis,  who  served  v  chairm&n  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  and  later 
Director  of  Keopomlc  Stabilization  dur- 
ing World  War  II  days,  that— 

Tb*  dctcrmlaattan  of  m  oontroT«ny  b«- 
tw««n  fr««  oltlaoM  by  the  «dlct  of  Ooveru' 
Dwnt  la  not  •  p— o>fui  thing,  and  It  Is  not 
•  Mttlamcnt.  It  I*  sn  anTorced  termination 
of  warfare,  and  tt  aattlea  nothing. 

On  this  subject.  I  speak  from  experi- 
ence. I  have  spent  many  years  in  the 
area  of  coUeeUve  bargaining  and  arbl- 
trati(m,  and  I  have  served  In  all  kinds  of 
the  most  dlffleult  disputes,  which  ap- 
peared at  the  time  to  be  hopelessly  dead- 
locked and  hopelessly  entangled.  I  have 
seen  these  before  the  war,  during  the 
war.  and  in  the  long  period  since.  A  re- 
view of  my  record  will  show  that  my 
Judgment  on  this  Issue  has  never  varied. 
In  1941.  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Ikfarch  issue  ci  the  "Commonwealth  Re- 
view." published  by  the  University  of 
Oregon.  I  wrote  about  the  growing  agi- 
tation of  that  period  for  legislation  to 
provide  compulsory  arbitration.  I  said 
then,  and  I  say  now,  that  compulsory 
arbitration  Is  opposed  generally  by  both 
unions  and  emirioyers — and  rightly  so. 
A  realistic  approach  to  labor  problems 
forces  the  oonchision  that  the  most 
powerful  argument  against  compulsory 
arbitration  is  that  It  obviously  will  not 
work.  I  said  then,  as  I  say  now,  that 
any  employer  group  conscious  of  its  own 
self-interest  must  recognize  that  the  ap- 
plication of  compulsory  arbitration  to 
their  disputes  la  bound  to  threaten  their 
managerial  rights.  I  said,  further,  that 
compulsory  arbitration  will  always  be 
opposed  by  labor  because  labor  recognizes 
that  compulsory  arbitration  places  in 
the  hands  of  the  arbitrator  the  power  to 
determine  the  very  existence  of  the  union 
itself. 

Compulsory  arbitration,  no  matter 
how  plausible  It  may  be  made  to  sound 
in  any  case  such  as  the  one  before  the 
Congress  today,  does,  in  fact,  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  arbitrator  the  power 
to  destroy  the  employer  or  the  union. 

The  railroad  brotherhoods  have  al- 
ways been  opposed  to  the  use  of  compul- 
sory arbitration.  They  have  told  me 
this  time  and  again.  They  have  fought 
over  the  past  4  years  to  avoid  the  very 
thing  that  Is  threatening  them  today. 
If  any  of  them  have  finally  yielded  to 
the  terms  laid  down  by  the  Commerce 
Committee  In  Its  reported  bill,  or  in  a 
modified  form  with  6(b)  out  of  the  bill, 
it  is  only  because  they  feel  that  there 
are  no  other  courses  left  open  to  them. 
They  must  feel  that  they  have  been 
driven  to  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff  and 
that  they  must  either  surrender  or 
perish. 

An  analysis  of  the  record  in  this  case 
demonstrates  all  of  the  evils  which  com- 
pulsory arbitration  would  bring  upon 
this  Industry.  No  assxu^nces  that  its 
effects  can  be  stopped  here  can  satisfy 
me.  The  policy  of  this  bill,  if  it  be- 
comes law.  win  be  spread  throughout 
all  of  labor  relations  and  will  mark  a 
great  turning  point  In  the  history  of  col- 
lecUve  bargalnlag  In  the  United  States. 
In  reviewing  this  history,  one  must  un- 
derscore the  point  that  the  carriers  have 
for  a  number  at  years   been  steadily 


and  persistently  following  the  policy  of 
attempting  to  get  a  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion bill  before  the  Congress.  And  their 
long  and  patient  efforts  have  now  been 
marked  by  success. 

The  threat  of  compulsory  arbitration 
has  been  ever  present  in  the  negotiations 
relative  to  this  dispute.  This  factor, 
alone,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  has 
chilled  the  biu-gainlng  to  a  degree  where 
resolution  of  the  issues  has  become,  as  a 
practical  matter,  impossible. 

The  Rosenman  report  and  the  Presi- 
dents report  to  the  Congress  each  has 
emphasized  in  various  ways  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  bargaining  which  has  taken 
place.  We  have  been  told  in  these  re- 
ports that  progress  throughout  the  past 
few  years  has  been  small  and  that  only 
in  the  most  recent  period  following  the 
Rosenman  report  has  there  been  any  en- 
couraging signs  that  the  parties  mi^ht 
warm  up  to  their  task  of  developing  a 
basis  for  an  agreement. 

The  brotherhoods  have  been  under- 
standably hesitant  to  develop  positions 
in  bargaining  because  of  their  fear  that 
any  offer  they  might  make  would  even- 
tually become  the  standard  for  the  com- 
pulsory arbitration  which  was  constantly 
casting  its  shadow  over  the  parties.  Per- 
haps if  at  some  point  the  brotherhoods 
had  offered  to  compromise  a  figure  on  the 
reduction  in  the  size  of  the  engine  crew 
or  of  the  train  crew  and  If  their  effort 
had  aborted,  they  must  have  felt  that 
their  figure  would  have  become  the  floor 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  panel  on  com- 
pulsory arbitration  to  achieve  an  en- 
forced resolution  of  the  issue.  I  cannot 
believe  otherwise. 

Let  me  digress  here  to  say  that  when  I 
arbitrate  a  case,  the  offers  of  the  parties 
in  collective  bargaining  are  not  admissi- 
ble in  evidence.  Why  should  they  be?  In 
collective  bargaining  the  parties  are  try- 
ing to  arrive  at  a  consclonable  compro- 
mise, and  make  give-and-take  adjust- 
ments. They  may  make  an  offer  on  issue 
"X"  in  the  hope  that  they  will  get  from 
the  other  side  a  better  offer  on  issue  "Y." 
It  Is  the  view  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  when  the  parties  enter  into 
arbitration,  in  effect,  they  are  in  court. 

I  have  always  been  proud  of  the  fact 
that  time  and  again  lawyers  trying  their 
cases  before  me  in  my  arbitration  court- 
room expressed  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  judicial  procedures  and  the  rules  of 
evidence  were  followed  to  a  reasonable 
degree.  So  I  have  always  ruled  that  the 
bargaining  which  took  place  in  the  col- 
lective bargaining  room  has  no  place  in 
the  arbitration  courtroom. 

Yet  I  know  there  are  many  employers 
and  many  negotiators  for  labor  who  fear 
arbitration  because  they  fear  they  may 
not  get  such  a  ruling,  and  they  fear  that 
some  offer  they  made  might  rise  to 
plague  them  in  the  arbitration  court- 
room. 

I  have  been  trying  to  find  some  basis 
for  explanation  of  the  adamancy  so 
characteristic  of  the  brotherhoods"  han- 
dling of  their  side  of  this  case.  I  express 
this  view  not  knowing  whether  it  is 
borne  out  by  the  facts  or  not.  but  I  as- 
sume it  may  have  had  some  bearing.  It 
does  not  justify  their  adamancy. 

The  threat  of  compulsory  arbitration 
had   a  very   real   and   pernicious  effect 


on  the  bargaining  In  this  case.  It  has 
been  charged  that  the  carriers  lacked 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  developing  a 
basis  for  a  negotiation  because  they 
hoped  and  apparently  knew  that  a  dead- 
lock would  mean  the  end  of  collective 
bargaining  In  railroading.  But  as  I  have 
studied  the  record  of  the  case  that  ha^ 
been  made  available  to  me.  I  do  not  find 
that  that  charge  against  the  carriers 
stands  up 

If  we  demonstrate  to  the  parties  now 
that  there  will  be  no  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, and  we  tell  the  carriers  that  they 
can  put  aside  their  plans  and  hopes  of 
the  past  2  years,  and  we  tell  the  unions 
that  they  can  put  aside  their  fears.  I 
think  we  can  all  safely  assume  that  the 
parties  will  begin  to  bargain  In  earnest 
for  the  first  time.  The  resolution  pend- 
ing befo'-e  the  Senate  carries  with  it  all 
of  the  vices  and  the  evils  which  I  and 
which  all  other  commentaries  on  com- 
pul.sory  arbitration  proposals  have  iden- 
tified throughout  the  past  three  decades 
The  arbitration  board  contemplated  by 
the  resolution  will  not  only  resolve  in 
binding  and  final  arbitration  the  issues 
relating  to  the  firemen-helpers  and  crew 
consist  Issues,  but  It  will  also  resolve  all 
of  the  other  Issues  In  the  dispute. 

I  must  qualify  that  statement  now  in 
view  of  the  amendment  that  was  adopted 
this  afternoon.  I  am  still  not  sure  that 
I  know  what  all  the  effects  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be.  and  I  am  Inclined  to  think 
that  the  authors  of  it  do  not.  either 
But  it  would  appear,  from  the  confused 
explanations  given  about  the  amend- 
ment this  afternoon,  that  there  is  no  as- 
surance now,  as  the  Joint  resolution  has 
gone  this  far  through  the  Senate,  that 
there  will  be  a  final  determination  of  all 
the  Issues.  If  not.  it  is  not  worth  pass- 
ing. Unless  there  Is  to  be  a  procedure 
that  will  result  In  the  determination  of 
the  issues,  we  are  postponing  the  so- 
called  evil  day,  and  we  shall  have  the 
headache  back  with  us  in  6  months. 

Section  6 lb)  of  the  joint  resolution, 
which  has  been  changed  in  the  resolution 
since  I  dictated  this  speech,  provides 
that  if  the  parties  fail  to  resolve  any  of 
the  other  issues  within  the  short  time  of 
30  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  manning 
issues,  the  National  Mediation  Board 
shall  certify  to  the  arbitration  board  the 
remaining  issues.  We  all  know  that  all 
the  carriers  have  to  do  under  such  a 
provision  Is  to  drag  their  feet  for  a  few 
days  and  the  entire  matter  will  be  very 
easily  dumped  into  the  compulsory  arbi- 
tration procedures.  This  Is  bald,  un- 
adulterated compulsory  arbitration  of 
one  of  the  most  critical  disputes  affecting 
the  entire  labor  relations  structure  of 
the  railroad  industry. 

On  the  basis  of  the  modification  of 
subsection  6ib),  which  was  adopted  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  all  the  brother- 
hoods will  have  to  do  is  to  drag  their 
feet  after  there  has  been  a  decision  on  the 
two  main  issues.  Eventually  the  whole 
problem  will  be  dumped  back  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate.  That  is  why  I  believe  it 
is  incomprehensible  that  the  Senate 
should  adopt  any  such  legislation. 

If  this  measure  passes,  it  most  as- 
suredly will  become  a  precedent  for  the 
settlement  of  any  other  issue  in  any  fu- 
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ture  negotiation,  and  it  will  mean  an  end 
to  the  long  history  of  collective  bargain- 
ing in  this  great  industry. 

AN  ALTEKNATIVK  TO  THE  COMMIXCX  COMIUTTSK'B 
PROPOSAL, 

The  railroad  brotherhoods  have  ob- 
jected strenuously  to  President  Ken- 
nedy's proposal  for  the  use  of  the  good 
ofnces  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  reaching  a  settlement  of  the 
railroad  dispute.  Possibly  at  the  root 
of  this  is  the  fact  that  they  fear  a  lack 
of  impartiality  on  the  part  of  the  I.CC. 
membership.     I  do  not  share  this  fear. 

I  think  the  brotherhoods  are  unduly 
alarmed  and  unjustifiably  distiu'bed 
about  the  consideration  the  case  woiild 
receive  if  the  President's  proposal  were 
to  be  enacted. 

In  my  opinion  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  woiild  be  bound  by 
the  evidence.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty in  accepting  the  contention  of  the 
brotherhoods  that  they  would  have  no 
chance  of  getting  a  so-called  square  deal 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion because  the  representatives  of  the 
workers  In  the  Industry  themselves  ne- 
gotiated the  Wsishlngton  agreement. 
The  Washington  agreement  is  carried 
out  under  section  5(2)  (f)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  which  places  the 
determination  of  job  security  Issues  that 
are  involved  In  connection  with  mergers 
and  dislocations  in  Industry  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  quite  logical  and  quite 
fair  when  he  suggested  In  his  lecom- 
mendatlon  that  the  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
railroads  should  be  the  agency  to  hand 
down,  not  final  determinations,  but  in- 
terim determinations,  covering  a  2-year 
period,  until  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
themselves  work  out  modifications  and 
agreements  In  respect  thereto. 

To  show  his  fairness,  the  President, 
through  his  Secretary  of  Labor,  had  a 
modification  of  the  original  proposal  In- 
troduced m  the  Senate  last  night  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  and  pre- 
sented in  argument  today.  That  modi- 
fication calls  for  the  appointment  of  a 
seven -man  tripartite  board  which  would 
do  the  arbitrating  and  would  submit  its 
arbitration  recommendation  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  which 
would  either  promulgate  it  or  modify  It 
prior  to  promulgation. 

I  will  not  spend  more  time  on  this 
point  now ;  but.  as  I  said  earlier  in  the  de- 
bate, there  Is  practically  no  possibility 
of  a  decision  of  an  arbitration  board  be- 
ing modified  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  unless  an  arbitration  board 
should  go  hog  wild  and  render  an  arbi- 
tration decision  which  obviously  could 
not  be  squared  with  the  evidence. 

So  as  far  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  concerned,  the  presumption  Is 
in  favor  of  the  President's  proposal. 
Anyone  who  seeks  to  modify  that  pro- 
posal has  the  burden  of  proof  to  show 
that  his  modification  would  better  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest  than  the  drsift 
of  the  President's  proposal  which  was 
Introduced  In  the  Congress. 


I  say  most  respectfully,  that  in  my 
Judgment  the  Commerce  Committee  did 
not  sustain  Its  burden  of  proof.  It  did 
not  overcome,  in  Its  committee  report  or 
in  any  arguments  or  speeches  made  by 
Its  members  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
during  the  course  of  the  debate,  this  pre- 
simiption  in  the  President's  proposal. 

I  am  confident  that  that  point  of  view 
would  likewise  be  shared  by  the  Presi- 
dent. In  that  If  anyone  could  show  that 
the  public  interest  would  be  better  pro- 
tected by  a  modification  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  he  would  be  the  first  to 
favor  such  a  modification. 

On  August  14,  In  discussing  the  rail- 
road dispute  in  the  Senate,  I  referred  to 
a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  a  number  of 
Oregon  constituents.  The  very  sincere 
views  they  expressed  prompted  me  to  of- 
fer the  suggestion  that  a  panel  of  seven, 
two  from  the  carriers,  two  from  the 
brotherhoods,  and  three  from  the  public, 
might  be  appointed  to  consider  the  Is- 
sues on  their  merits  and  weigh  the  evi- 
dence supporting  the  contentions  of  the 
two  sides  to  the  dispute.  I  know  of  no 
more  rational  way  of  handling  it. 

Because  of  the  situation  that  has  de- 
veloped, I  feel  that  the  Senate  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  consider  an- 
other proposal  as  a  step  toward  an  equi- 
table solution  of  this  vexing  problem. 

The  problem  is  and  always  has  been 
to  develop  a  statutory  procedure  which 
would  achieve  a  balance  between  the  pol- 
icy Oa  the  Federal  Government  which 
recognizes  the  precious  hard -won  right 
of  employees  to  organize  and  to  strike 
and  the  policy  of  protecting  the  national 
interest  from  the  destructive  effects  of  a 
national  strike  endangering  the  public 
health  and  safety. 

The  basic  idea  implicit  in  my  substi- 
tute is  not  new.  It  has  in  one  sense  or 
another  been  debated  and  explored  by 
those  elements  in  the  labor-management 
community  who  are  concerned  with 
proUems  of  national  emergency  strikes. 
In  fact  the  basic  idea  was  advocated  by 
the  eminent  counsel  to  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America  In  the  litigation  in 
1959  in  the  basic  dispute  of  that  period. 
The  name  of  that  counsel  is  well  known 
to  all  of  us.  He  later  became  a  most 
distinguished  and  successful  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  Is  now  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg, 
who  In  1959  was  the  counsel  to  the  Steel- 
workers  In  the  litigation  culminating  in 
the  United  Steelworkers  against  United 
States,  reported  In  361  U.S.  39.  The  main 
thrust  of  Mr.  Goldberg's  argimient  in 
that  case  was  that  the  public  interest 
in  maintaining  national  safety  and 
security  could  be  served  by  enjoining 
only  that  part  of  the  steel  strike  which 
Interfered  with  the  national  defense  pro- 
duction. It  was  his  contention  that 
partial  operation  of  the  steel  Industry 
would  amply  satisfy  all  of  the  essential 
steel  requirements  involved  in  maintain- 
ing national  health  and  safety.  The 
Supreme  Court  did  not  disagree  with 
this  conclusion.  However,  it  sustained 
the  position  of  the  Government  in  that 
case,  holding  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  authorized   the  issu- 


ance of  a  brocui  injunction  enjoining  the 
entire  steel  industry. 

In  a  study  on  the  basic  steel  Industry 
completed  in  early  January  1961  for 
former  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell,  the 
p>oint  is  made  that  partial  oc>eratlon  of 
the  steel  industry  might  well  take  care 
of  the  essential  needs  of  the  country. 

In  its  report  on  the  national  labor 
policy  by  a  study  group  designated  by 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, to  which  I  have  referred,  it  was 
noted  that  "partial  operation  of  a  struck 
industry  or  facility  may  be  all  that  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  Interest 
in  continued  availability  of  the  goods  or 
services  involved."  It  was  stated  by  the 
group  consisting  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  and  specialists  in  the 
labor  field,  whose  names  I  mentioned 
previously,  that  partial  operation  offers 
hope  in  many  industries,  including  the 
transportation  industry,  "of  protecting 
the  public  interest  while  allowing  private 
pressures  on  parties  to  bring  about  a 
voluntary  settlement."  This  group 
stressed  that  "the  President  is  entitled 
to  have  this  possibility  explicitly  recog- 
nized" in  any  law  dealing  generally  with 
the  subject  of  emergency  strikes. 

Of  course,  what  we  have  here  is  a  need 
for  a  special,  ad  hoc  legislative  remedy 
to  fit  the  situation  confronting  the 
United  States  because  of  the  hopeless 
deadlock  In  the  railroad  negotiations. 
We  do  not  need  a  general  law  at  this 
point  such  as  this  group  had  In  mind. 
What  we  need  is  a  special  procedure  to 
fit  this  single  case.  The  bill  which  I 
have  develop>ed  will  do  this.  It  Is  based 
upon  the  concept  that  the  public  interest 
must  be  protected  from  the  consequences 
of  a  total  strike  by  providing  for  a  plan 
to  maintain  essential  rail  services  during 
the  strike.  At  the  same  time  it  respects 
the  principles  of  free  collective  bargain- 
ing by  encouraging  the  parties  to  settle 
the  dispute  voluntary  procedures  and  by 
preserving  the  right  of  the  employees  to 
strike.  However,  because  of  the  ccwnpet- 
ing  interests  of  the  national  community, 
the  strike  must  necessarily  be  related  to 
that  part  of  the  rail  system  which  is  not 
required  to  be  maintained  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  national  health  and  safety. 

The  analogy  is,  of  course,  to  the  dif- 
ference between  a  total  atomic  war  and 
a  limited  war.  Just  as  a  total  war 
would  be  destructive  of  our  entire  civili- 
zation, a  total  strike  would  Imperil  and 
threaten  our  national  health  and  secu- 
rity. To  avoid  the  total  consequences 
of  this  kind  of  total  action,  we  have  de- 
veloped a  concept  of  limited  war  in  order 
to  isolate  international  disputes  to  a 
point  at  which  they  will  not  endanger 
the  security  of  the  world.  Similarly,  In 
my  amendment,  we  would  isolate  the 
economic  war  between  labor  and  man- 
agement, if  it  should  break  out,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  national  health  would  be 
protected. 

The  amendment  thus  requires  the 
President  to  develop  a  plan  by  which  the 
area  of  allowable  economic  conflict  can 
be  clearly  marked  out  and  separated 
from  the  area  in  which  continued  rail 
service  is  required  in  the  public  interest. 

It  would  authorize  the  President  to 
appoint  a  Special  Railroad  Work  Rules 
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Disputes  Boftrd  oomposed  of  aeven  mem- 
bers. Three  ot  the  members  will  be  se- 
lected by  the  Prealdent  from  a  panel  des- 
Ifirnated  by  the  cmrrlers.  and  three  of  the 
members  will  be  selected  from  a  panel 
designated  by  the  brotherhoods.  The 
seventh  man  ahaU  be  the  Chairman,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
directly. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  modify  my 
proposal  so  as  to  provide  for  two  mem- 
bers to  be  designated  by  the  carriers, 
two  by  the  brotherhoods,  and  three  to 
represent  the  public.  What  is  impor- 
tant is  to  have  a  tripartite  Board.  I 
shall  not  press  the  matter  of  detail,  for 
I  have  no  Illusions  about  what  will  hap- 
pen to  this  aaaendment  in  a  few  min- 
utes. The  overwhelming  majority  of 
Senators  will  vote  against  it.  because 
the  die  has  been  cast.  They  are  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  They  are  for  set- 
ting the  saddest,  sorriest  precedent  in 
the  history  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions in  the  history  of  this  Republic  and 
of  Congress. 

But  it  is  Important,  in  carrying  out 
one's  trust  in  the  Senate,  to  make  the 
record  for  future  reference.  So  I  offer 
the  amendment  and  make  this  explana- 
tion of  it  and  engage  in  these  comments 
today  for  future  reference. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  leaders  of  labor 
and  of  management  will  come  back  for 
the  very  procedures  that  I  suggest  today, 
after  they  have  suffered  the  sad  experi- 
ences that  will  be  imposed  upon  them  by 
what  I  consider — and  I  express  my  own 
opinion — the  surrender  by  Congress  to 
the  powerful  pressure  that  has  resulted 
In  the  passage  of  a  measure  that  never 
should  have  been  passed. 

Congress  should  have  told  those  pres- 
sure groups:  "We  are  going  to  put  the 
public  interest  first." 

But  the  public  Interest  is  not  put  first 
by  the  passage  of  the  kind  of  legislation 
that  is  being  proposed  here  today. 

The  Work  Rules  Disputes  Board  will 
have  the  responsibility  of  Issuing  a  de- 
cision with  recommendations  on  the  two 
basic  Issues  Involved  in  this  case.  I  re- 
fer, of  course,  to  the  issue  involving  the 
engine  crew  and  the  train  crew. 

The  recommendations  issued  by  the 
Board  will,  however,  not  be  binding  on 
the  parties.  Either  may  accept  it.  or 
either  may  reject  it.  Upon  the  request 
of  any  party  who  has  demonstrated  that 
he  has  exhausted  all  reasonable  efforts 
to  reach  a  settlement  of  any  of  the  issues 
covered  by  the  notices  of  November  2, 
1959.  and  September  7.  1960.  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  may  refer  any 
such  issue  to  the  Disputes  Board  for  de- 
cision and  recommendation  in  the  man- 
ner already  described. 

During  this  entire  period  in  which 
these  Issues  are  either  made  the  subject 
of  decision  and  recommendation  of  the 
Board  or  are  otherwise  settled  by  the 
parties,  the  status  quo  is  maintained. 
The  carriers  may  not  make  changes  in 
their  work  rules,  nor  may  the  unions 
strike. 

Once  the  Issues  have  been  settled  in 
the  manner  described  or  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  decision  by  the  Board,  the 
parties  will  then  be  free  to  take  what- 
ever action  they  desire.  The  carriers 
and  the  unions  may  accept  the  recom- 


mendations and  conclude  the  matter. 
The  carriers  may  put  the  recommenda- 
tions into  effect,  and  the  union  may 
strike  In  protest  thereof. 

The  carrier  may  put  some  other  rule 
Into  effect  and  the  union  maj  strike  to 
enforce  the  recommendations. 

All  of  these  courses  are  open. 

However.  If  the  carriers  should  put 
into  effect  some  rule  other  than  those 
recommended,  a  strike  by  the  union  will 
result  in  a  seizure  of  that  part  of  the 
rail  system  which  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain national  defense  and  safety.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  if  the  union  should  strike  in 
protest  of  the  carriers'  putting  these 
recommendations  into  effect,  the  Presi- 
dent may  direct  the  Attorney  General  to 
enjoin  that  part  of  the  strike  which  in- 
terferes with  the  national  health  and 
safety. 

In  either  case,  the  essential  national 
transportation  will  be  maintained  giving 
due  consideration  to  all  other  available 
means  of  transport,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  parties  will  be  able  to  resort  to  eco- 
npmic  force  in  support  of  their  own 
positions. 

Under  this  system  we  avoid  the  vice  of 
compulsory  arbitration.  However,  we 
develop  effective  recommendations  which 
the  parties  may  follow.  The  parties 
nonetheless  are  free  to  follow  other 
courses,  but  if  they  do  so,  the  President 
has  full  authority  to  take  action  to  main- 
tain essential  transportation  either  by 
seizure  or  by  Injunction. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  offered  my 
amendment  and  urse  its  seriou.s  con-sld- 
eratlon  by  the  Senate  because  I  believe 
it  offers  a  sensible  and  practical  pro- 
cedure for  the  solution  of  this  most  diffi- 
cult case. 

Mr.  President,  last  night  I  read  to 
the  Senate  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis 
of  the  amendment  I  have  offered.  I 
shall  not  take  the  time  to  repeat  the 
reading  of  that  analysis.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  a^jaln 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

The  PRESnDINO  OFFICEJR  >  Mr  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair).     Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ANALT3I.S    or    THE    WORK    Rri.ES    DiSPtTCS 

Sbttlemcnt   Proc'edubb 
i    purpose 

The  object  of  this  bill  U  to  provide  for  a 
system  which  will  encourage  the  parties  to 
adhere  to  collective  bargaining  procedures  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Issues  Involved  in  the 
work  rules  dispute  and  at  the  same  time  to 
protect  the  economy  from  the  paralyzing 
effect  of  a  total  railroad  strllce  It  accom- 
plishes this  objective  by  i  n  providing  for 
an  effective  mediatory  and  conclllaUiry  sys- 
tem to  handle  the  basic  Issues  and  (2i  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  maintain  essential  rail  transporta- 
tion during  a  strike  It  has  twin  objectives 
to  develop  procedures  to  assLst  the  parties 
in  finally  resolving  the  Issues  and.  at  the 
same  time,  to  give  the  President  the  means 
by  which  he  can  safeguard  the  public  Inter- 
est In  the  event  of  a  strike  It  Is  based  upon 
the  proposition  that  during  a  rail  strike, 
the  national  Interest  may  be  best  served 
by  requiring  the  continued  operation  of  only 
that  part  of  the  rail  system  which  Is  neces- 
sary  to   move   essential    commodities 

The  general  plan  of  the  bill  is  based  upon 
a  concept  of  limiting  the  area  of  economic 


conflict  to  that  part  of  the  economy  which 
cannot  be  said  to  Involve  the  natlonaJ  health 
and  safety.  This  concept  may  be  analogized 
to  the  political  theories  of  total  war  and 
limited  war.  Total  war  threatens  the  secu- 
rity and  health  of  the  entire  world.  A  strike 
shutting  down  the  entire  rail  system  or  In 
other  words  a  total  economic  war.  threatens 
the  security  of  the  country.  Just  as  we  must 
limit  wars  In  order  to  preserve  our  world 
civilization,  the  bill  would  limit  the  rail 
strike  to  protect  the  health  and  security 
of  the  country 

Partial  operation  of  the  rail  system  during 
a  strike  emergency  provides  the  necessary 
balance  between  the  right  of  labor  to  bar- 
gain and  the  obligation  of  the  Government 
to  protect  the  public  Interest  from  the  dev- 
astating effects  of  a  total  strike.  The  plan 
of  developing  legislation  to  provide  for  par- 
tial operation  of  the  transportation  services 
In  the  situation  now  confronting  the  coun- 
try Is  not  new.  It  was  recommended  In  the 
rep<jrt  of  an  lndef>endent  study  group  des- 
ignated by  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment In  December  of  1961.  The  study 
group  consisted  of  such  eminent  scholars 
and  labor  experts  as  Clark  Kerr,  George  W 
Taylor,  David  L  Cole,  and  John  T.  IXinlop 
Its  recommendations  parallel  the  basic  Ideas 
expressed   In  the  Morse  bill. 

II      MAINTENANCE    OF   THE    STATCS    QUO 

The  bill  requires  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  until  all  Issues  are  resolved 
through  collective  bargaining  or  are  made 
the  subject  of  recommendations  by  a  special 
railroad    Work    Rules   Disputes   Board. 

m      rACTTUCDINC       AND      R£COM  MENDATIONS       BT 
THE     WORK      RULJLS     DISPUTES     BOARD 

A  The  President  will  appoint  a  Board 
consisting  of  seven  members  (three  drawn 
from  management  and  three  drawn  from 
labor  with  a  Chairman  designated  by  the 
President  I 

B  The  Board  will  first  consider  the  basic 
Issue  Involving  engine  crew  and  train  crew 
The  remaining  issues  must  be  negotiated  by 
the  parties. 

C  The  Bocu-d  will  issue  its  decision  and 
recommendations  on  the  two  basic  Issues 
within  90  days 

D.  The  remaining  Issues  are  to  be  resolved 
by  the  parties  in  collective  bargaining.  How- 
ever, the  National  Mediation  Board  may  refer 
any  of  the  remaining  Issues  to  the  Work 
Rules  Disputes  Board  for  determination  upon 
request  of  any  party  If  It  finds  that  the  party 
making  the  request  has  exhausted  all  reason- 
able efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  such  Issue 
m  collective  bargaining. 

IV     TERMINATION      OF     THE     STATUTORY      STATUS 
QUO    PERIOD 

The  parties  are  free  to  take  such  action 
as  they  may  determine  to  be  In  their  own 
Interests  whenever  all  Issues  In  the  dispute 
have  either  been  resolved  through  collective 
bargaining  or  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  the  Work  Rules  Disputes  Board's  decision 
and  recommendation. 

V.    PARTIAL    OPERATION    OF   THE    RAIL    STSTEM    IN 
THE   EVENT   OF  A    STRIKE 

A  If  the  carrier  should  reject  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  and  should  put 
into  effect  work  rules  of  a  different  nature, 
the  unions  may  strike  In  this  event,  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  seize  such  part 
of  the  railroad  system  as  may  be  necessary 
to  maintain  essential  services  In  the  public 
Interest  The  facilities  which  have  not  been 
seized  will  remain  subject  to  the  strike 

B  If  the  carrier  should  put  Into  effect  the 
recommendations  of  the  Board,  the  unions 
may  strike  In  protest  thereof  In  this  event, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  enjoin  that 
part  of  the  strike  which  Interferes  with  the 
maintenance  of  essential  rail  transport. 

C  In  determining  what  part  of  the  rail 
system  must  be  maintained  In  order  to  pro- 
vide essential  services,  the  President  must 
give  due  consideration  to  the  availability  of 
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other  means  of  transport  for  the  shipment  of 
essential  commodities. 

TI.    COMFXNSATION    IN    THX    XVKNT    OF    SKBUBB 

In  the  case  of  seizure  the  biU  provides 
that  just  compensation  shall  be  made  for 
the  operation  of  the  railroads,  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  took  possession  of  the  raU  system 
when  Its  operations  had  been  interrupted  by 
a  strike. 

Vn.    STRIKZ   KISK8 

The  bUI  provides  that  the  Work  Rulee 
Disputes  Board.  In  Its  recommendations,  may 
provide  that  employees  who  strike  In  pro- 
test of  the  recommendation  may  be  denied 
any  part  of  the  Job  protection  provisions 
contained  In  Its  decision. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  close 
with  this  final  statement  about  what  I  be- 
lieve is  really  Involved  In  the  crisis  tiiat 
has  been  created  by  this  case.  We  In  this 
country  must  make  up  our  minds  wheth- 
er we  shall  preserve  economic  freedom 
by  preserving  the  precious  right  to  bar- 
gain collectively;  the  precious  right  on 
the  part  of  management  to  resort  to  eco- 
nomic force  by  way  of  a  lockout,  If  It 
wants  to  follow  that  course  of  action ;  the 
precious  right  of  workers  to  band  to- 
gether and  refuse  to  offer  their  services 
in  concert  and  engage  In  a  strike. 

Many  persons  like  to  dismiss  these  ab- 
stract rights.  But  I  would  have  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  country  reflect  on 
the  kind  of  country  we  would  have  if 
those  rights  were  lost  to  free  employers 
and  to  free  workers. 

It  may  be  said,  "Oh,  you  are  whistling 
while  walking  by  a  graveyard.  There  is 
no  danger  of  that.  Stop  deluding  your- 
self." 

But  there  are  people  In  other  coimtries 
and  in  other  civilizations  who  took  the 
same  position,  the  F>ositlon  that  they 
could  not  lose  their  f reedwn.  But  it  hap- 
pened. 

There  are  many  ugly  dangers  In  this 
country  today  that  are  attacking  our 
freedoms  from  many  angles.  There  are 
In  this  country  extremists  who  want  to 
invest  in  the  police  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding the  police  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, police-state  powers  that  would 
destroy  the  basic  rights  of  freedom. 
They  want  to  take  away  the  protection 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  such  fact  situa- 
tions as  the  Mallory  case.  Another  group 
of  extremists  seeks  to  vest  more  and  more 
unchecked  power  in  the  American  mili- 
tary. 

I  have  heard  it  said — and  I  repeat  to- 
day, and  it  is  apropos  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  protection  of  freedom  which 
is  so  basically  involved  In  this  proposed 
legislation — "Be  on  guard,  for  it  can 
happen  in  the  United  States  that  a  mili- 
tary power  can  become  so  strong  that 
free  institutions  and  constitutional  pro- 
cedures become  endangered." 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  have 
been  battling  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  the  past  few  years  against  the  un- 
checked power  of  the  CIA  are  really 
fighting  to  preserve  for  the  people  the 
precious  principle  of  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  for  in  a  democracy 
there  is  no  room  for  unchecked  power 
by  any  agency  of  government  or  any 
group  within  our  citizenry. 

Some  may  ask,  "What  does  this  have 
to  do  with  this  Joint  resolution?"  The 
answer    is.    "Everything" — as    Senators 


will  realize  If  they  reflect  upon  the  major 
premise  of  my  argument.  I  am  arguing 
against  the  unchecked  exercise  of  com- 
pulsory power  on  economic  freedom.  If 
the  wall  of  protection  which  Americans 
have  enjoyed  all  these  years  in  the  field 
of  management-labor  relations  Is  broken 
through  by  a  compulsory-arbitration 
hammer  drive  such  as  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion can,  in  my  judgment,  properly  be 
said  to  constitute,  we  shall  start  to  tear 
down  the  wall  of  econcMnic  freedom  for 
management  and  labor  which  has  been 
built  up  to  protect  them  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  arbitrary  power  by  the  Govern- 
ment— In  this  Instance,  by  a  compulsory 
arbitration  board  representing  the  Gov- 
enunent. 

Mr.  President,  the  preservation  of 
these  abstract  principles  of  government 
win  determine  whether  Americans  re- 
main free.  When  we  read  history,  we 
find  that  the  first  step  taken  by  police 
states  Is  destruction  of  the  economic 
freedom  of  the  workers  and  managers; 
and  usually  they  do  it  with  unchecked 
military  power. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  a  constitutional 
liberal.  I  offer  this  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment.  I  known  it  has 
been  argued  that  this  is  a  rather  com- 
plex amendment.  Of  course  it  is.  But 
freedom  is  complex,  too;  and  freedom  is 
worth  whatever  price  we  have  to  pay  to 
protect  It.  I  will  not  vote  today  for  such 
a  precedent,  even  though  an  attempt  is 
made  to  limit  it  to  this  case,  for  it  caxmot 
be  limited  to  this  case.  Although  Sena- 
tor after  Senator  has  gone  through  the 
verbal  form  of  trying  to  assure  himself 
that  the  proposal  now  confronting  us 
will  not  establish  a  precedent,  no  Senator 
can  assure  himself  or  anyone  else  that  it 
will  not  establish  a  precedent.  Of  course 
it  will  establish  a  precedent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— and  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
one.  Who  knows  where  it  will  lead?  It 
should  not  be  established,  because  it 
never  should  be  followed.  But  prece- 
dents are  followed;  that  is  one  of  the 
ugly  things  about  bad  precedents. 

So  I  conclude  my  remarks,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  sasring  that  I  care  not  whether 
I  am  the  only  Senator  who  will  vote 
against  this  Joint  resolution  or  whether 
I  am  the  only  one  who  will  vote  for  this 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. I  will  stand  on  the  record  I  am 
making  today  for  future  reference  In 
support  of  the  preservation  of  economic 
freedom  for  management  and  labor,  and 
in  opp>osition  to  a  precedent  of  compul- 
sory arbitration  set  by  this  very  unwise 
and  shocking  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
recognize  the  absolute  sincerity  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  and  I  would  sub- 
scribe to  the  argument  he  made  if  I  were 
able  to  forget  and  disregard  what  has 
happened  in  this  dispute  since  November 
1, 1960. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  to  the  committee 
amendment  contemplates  mediation  by 
a  Presidential  board  of  seven  members, 
but  with  no  power  to  render  any  ultimate 
judgment  which  would  bring  the  dis- 
pute to  an  end.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween what  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  various 
avenues  which  have  been  traveled  In  at- 


tempting to  settle  this  dispute  is  to  be 
foimd  in  the  inclusion  in  his  amend- 
ment of  a  provision  which  would  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States  a  right 
to  seize  the  railroads  In  the  event  no 
ultimate  agreement  or  settlement  was 
reached. 

I  have  mentioned  the  history  of  the 
dispute.  I  wish  to  enumerate  what  has 
been  done,  by  way  of  mediation,  recom- 
mendation, conciliation,  and  other  at- 
tempted means  to  bring  these  parties  to 
a  settlement. 

On  November  1,  1960,  President  Elsen- 
hower appointed  what  was  known  as  the 
Presidential  Railroad  Commission.  It 
was  composed  of  15  members — 5  from 
labor,  5  from  management,  and  5  from 
the  general  public.  The  Commission  was 
instructed  to  make  a  study  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  study,  to  submit  rec- 
ommendations for  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute. It  had  no  authority  to  arbitrate. 
All  it  could  do  was  make  recommenda- 
tions. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  consider  the 
various  subjects  which  were  assigned  to 
that  15 -member  group. 

Subject  No.  1  dealt  with  the  manning 
of  railroad  cars  and  trains.  The  Com- 
mission made  Its  study,  covering  96  days 
and  countless  pages  of  testimony.  The 
public  members  personally  observed  what 
was  being  done  in  the  railroad  systems. 

On  the  subject  of  manpower  In  the 
railroad  industry,  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission made  its  recommendations. 

The  second  subject  which  it  was  to  In- 
vestigate was  the  use  of  firemen  helpers. 
The  Commission  made  its  study,  and 
made  its  recommendations. 

The  next  study  was  of  the  training  of 
engine -service  employees.  Specific  rec- 
ommendations on  that  subject  were 
made. 

Then  came  the  study  of  the  consist  of 
crews  and  of  what  persormel  a  train  crew 
should  consist  of.  Under  that  consist  of 
crews  study  were  the  subjects  of  road 
and  yard  crews,  manning  of  motor  cars 
and  self-propelled  machines — which  are 
used  in  doing  repair  work — and,  finally, 
crew-consist  laws  and  regulations.  On 
each  of  those  subjects,  recommendations 
were  made. 

Then  there  came  part  m,  which  dealt 
with  the  question  of  how  technological 
changes  shall  be  dealt  with,  especially 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  displacing 
employees.  The  15 -member  Commission 
made  its  recommendations  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

The  Commission  also  took  up  the  item 
of  compensation — the  questions  of  what 
shall  be  the  wage  structure  components 
and  the  earnings,  what  shall  be  the 
fringe  benefits  and  hoUday  pay  rules, 
what  shall  be  the  difference  between  pay 
for  nightwork  and  pay  for  daywork, 
what  shall  be  the  compensation  for  the 
time  spent  away  from  home  on  each  of 
these  Jobs.  Again  the  Commission  made 
its  recommendations  on  each  of  these. 

With  respect  to  each  of  those  Items 
recommendations  were  made.  I  have  be- 
fore me  the  final  report  and  a  dissenting 
report  that  was  filed,  which  did  not  bring 
the  dispute  to  an  end. 

Judge  Simon  F.  Rlfklnd  was  Chairman 
of  the  Committee.  He  made  his  report  to 
President  Kennedy  on  February  26,  1962. 
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Wbeti  PrtiiidtHl  Kennedy  found  that 
he  eooM  not  pet  the  dt«irte  settled  hf 
neffoClAftloii.  be  appodxtcd  what  Is  known 
M  the  EJiecuttye  BcmbpcI  In  porsnanee  of 
(he  proviBkMM  of  the  BeOway  Labor  Ad. 
That  Board  HMde  Its  recommendatlono. 
Those  recommendations  did  not  effect  a 
settlement. 

Then  Oecretry  of  Labor  Wirtz  stepped 
tn  and  tried  to  ■efottetc.  He  got  no- 
where. 

Then  the  Preetdent  recommended  that 
Justice  Ooldberg  act  as  arbitrator.  That 
propoeal  was  relected. 

FoMF  years  have  paased  during  which 
there  have  been  dUeaaslons,  efforts  at 
eoncUiation.  and  netotlatlona.  The  Na- 
tion la  on  the  thriehairt  of  a  strike  sched- 
uled to  take  place  tamarrow  night  If  the 
work  rales  are  pat  Into  effect. 

I  have  not  acieed  with  the  brother  oX 
the  present  ucmpant  of  the  chair  (Mr. 
KemravT]  on  wmuf  Instances.  But  In 
the  present  Instanee  his  sympathies  were 
with  the  railroad  unions.  He  realized 
that  ne8K>tlation  woold  bring  no  results. 
President  Kennedy  deliberated  in  soli- 
tude on  the  dispute  and  concluded  con- 
trary to  what  I  would  like  to  see  occur. 

He  sald: 

For  the  benefit  at  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. I  raxmt  i9Kim\wm\n<\  •rt>ttniUon  In  tli« 
dlaput*. 


His  whole  history.  Including'  his  pro- 
motion of  the  Kennedy-Ives  bill  and  the 
Kennedy-Ervin  bin.  Indicated  his  sym- 
pathy and  friendship  for  labor  leaders. 
But  on  the  question  we  are  now  consider- 
ing he  said: 

We  must  part.  My  principal  obligation  U 
to  the  people  ctf  tbe  country  and  I  cannot 
afford  to  have  a  strike- 


Thus  he  recoflUDended  arbitration. 

The  substitute  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  proposes  that  the 
same  process  be  followed,  and  that  we 
go  down  the  saase  road  without  an  end, 
to  reach  what  silghl  be  called  a  volun- 
tary settleaicsii  of  the  Issaes.  In  4  years 
sneh  a  settlemeni  has  not  been  reached, 
and  It  will  not  be  reached  in  the  future 
under  the  sltaaMow  which  now  prevails. 

The  Senator  fnun  Oregon  claims  that 
the  proposal  Is  an  autocratic  process. 
It  Is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  free- 
dom of  our  Nation. 

A  proposal  for  the  Government  to  seize 
and  take  charge  ef  the  railroads  Is.  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  autocratic  and  op- 
pressive course  that  could  be  followed. 
If  the  Ck>vernment  could  take  by  sel- 
Bure  the  railroads.  It  oould  seize  the  steel 
Industry,  the  autonobile  industry,  and 
every  other  industry  in  ~  the  country. 
Ftredom  would  be  dependent  on  the 
whims  and  caprices  of  the  President. 
Such  a  course  was  never  contemplated 
by  the  writers  of  the  Constitution.  It 
was  never  mnUiiistut  bp  those  men 
wix>  with  sweat  and  effort  wrote  our 
document  of  Uberttas  tor  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

We  cannot  aCocd  to  have  a  strike. 
We  cannot  sflovd  to  have  this  dispute 
eontlnne  for  another  3  or  4  years. 
It  must  be  settled.  The  way  to  settle 
It  is  through  the  modified  joint  resolu- 
tion DOW  before  the  Senate.  It  would 
insure  negotlatftea  of  the  secondary 
Issues  and  compalsory  arbitration  on  the 


main  Issues  That  Is  the  end  of  the  road. 
It  Is  tile  only  method  by  which  the  dis- 
pute can  be  brought  to  an  end. 

Mr.  UOR£B.  Mr.  President,  in  reply 
to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  sorry  he 
has  not  read  my  substitute  amendment, 
for  so  many  of  his  comments  are  com- 
pletely irrelevant  to  the  contents  of  the 
substitute  amendment.  I  do  not  know 
where  the  Senator  from  Ohio  got  the  idea 
that  wiien  national  health,  safety,  and 
security  are  Involved  the  Government 
does  not  have  authority  to  seize.  Time 
and  time  again  the  Federal  Government 
has  seized  when  the  national  health, 
safety,  and  security  have  i)een  Involved. 
It  is  not  proposed  in  the  substitute 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Orgeon 
that  all  the  railroad  systems  be  seized, 
but  speciflcally.  as  I  spelled  out  in  great 
detail,  that  the  Government  setae  only 
a  part  with  respect  to  which  there  la  a 
violation  on  the  part  of  the  carriers  of 
the  recommendations,  and  when  their 
course  of  action  endangers  health  and 
safety.  We  would  enjoin  the  unions  on 
that  part  of  the  system  where  an  unwise 
strike  would  endanger  health  and  safety. 
It  Is  that  simple.  I  put  it  in  the  record, 
and  I  stand  on  the  record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  substitute 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislaUve  clerk  caHed  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr,  East- 
LAun)),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  fMr. 
HaktkeI,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Nkubcrgss  ) .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  YASBOtoTTCH)  are  al>sent  on  official 
business.  I  further  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  fMr  Ekgli]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  TMr. 
Eastiawd).  the  Senator  from  CaHfomla 
(Mr.  EifCLsl,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  HartkkI.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
fMrs.  Netjberce*].  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough  I  would  each  vote 
"nay.- 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr  CarlsowI  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Yotmcl  are  necessan^y  absent.  If  prp.«!- 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr  Carlson!  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  2. 
nays  91,  as  follows: 
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YBAS— 2 

Javlta 

Uonje 

WATS— 91 

Aiken 

Cooper 

Allott 

Cottoa 

Anderson 

Curtis 

Bartlett 

Dlrksen 

Bayli 

Dodd 

Be*U 

DominlcJc 

Bennett 

Douglas 

Bible 

Btfmondaon 

Bocga 

KUender 

Brcvster 

Ervln 

Burdlck 

Pong 

Byrd.  V« 

PuIbrJght 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Ooldwater 

Cannon 

Oore 

Caae 

Oruening 

Churrh 

Hart 

Clark 

Hayden 

Hlrkeiilooper 

HOI 

Holland 

Hnislca 

Humphrey 

Inouy* 

Jackson 

Johnston 

JoTdan.  NC 

Jijrdan.  Idaho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchcl 

Ijiuache 

Long   Mo 

Iaihk   La 

Magnuaon 


Manafleld 

Mnakle 

Smathars 

McCarthy 

Nelson 

Smlta 

McClellan 

Paatore 

Sparkman 

McOee 

Pearson 

Stennts 

McOovam 

Ptfl 

Syislnvtan 

Mclntyra 

Prouty 

Talatads* 

McMaauura 

Prcaanira 

ThvnttoQtf 

Mecnen 

Randolph 

Towei 

Metcalf 

Rlblcoff 

Walter* 

Miller 

Robertson 

WlHJama.  W  J. 

MonrtMiey 

RuneU 

WU  llama.  Del. 

Morion 

Sttltunstall 

Young.  Ohio 

Moss 

Scott 

Mundt 

SiJiipson 

NOT  VOnWQ — 7 

Carlson 

Hartke 

Toung,  S.  nak. 

Baatland 

Sngle 

Yarboruueb 
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So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  for  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  102) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

LXelSLATm    PaOGBAM 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  votes  on  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion— and  I  think  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered — I  should  like  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  about  the  schedule  for 
tomorrow  and  the  remainder  of  the 
week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  minority  lead- 
er, it  is  anticipated  that  the  next  order 
of  business  will  be  Calendar  No.  427, 
Senate  bill  1938,  a  bin  to  authorize  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  or  Its  instru- 
mentality, to  maintain,  repair,  and  oper- 
ate the  bridge  across  Mount  Hope  Bay. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIKTf).  I  yield- 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  be  present  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted, 
because  I  do  not  anticipate  there  will  be 
any  absence  from  this  body  tomorrow. 
and  I  expect  a  full  attendance  to  con- 
sider the  interests  of  Rhode  Island  as 
well  as  other  parts  of  the  country,  be- 
cause a  number  of  bills,  some  of  which 
may  be  controversial,  will  be  brought  up 
tomorrow.  In  addition  at  tota&  time 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  space  authoriza- 
tion bill  will  be  taken  up. 

Dependmg  on  events,  it  is  also  antici- 
pated that,  at  the  conclusion  of  business 
tomorrow,  if  need  be,  the  Senate  will  go 
over  until  Thursday;  but.  if  things  work 
out  as  we  hope  they  will,  it  will  go  over 
until  Friday,  in  which  case,  barring  un- 
foreseen events,  there  will  be  an  "in  and 
out"  session  on  Friday,  and  the  Senate 
will  go  over  until  Tuesday,  at  which  time 
at  least  a  95  percent  attendance  will  be 
expected  in  the  Senate,  to  pick  up  where 
it  left  off. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  A  good  many  of  the  bills  on  the 
calendsu-  are  of  great  dimensions  and 
of  world-shaking  proportions,  and  I  ad- 
monish my  colleagues,  for  that  reason. 


that  when  the  calendar  is  reached,  they 
should  be  present  and  participate  in  the 
legislative  discussion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  majority  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  event  the 
House  should  adopt  an  amendment, 
even  a  technical  amendment,  to  the 
measure  passed  by  the  Senate,  would 
that  not  require  the  Senate  to  reconsider 
the  joint  resolution  and  perhaps  have  a 
hurried  conference? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  a  possi- 
bility, but,  under  the  rules  of  the  House. 
it  can  act  with  speed  and  dispatch.  Per- 
haps it  will  do  so  tomorrow,  in  view  of 
the  deadline  which  we  face.  But  the 
Senate  will  be  in  session,  to  take  care  of 
situations  as  they  arise. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
that  should  happen,  a  conference  could 
be  held  during  the  session  tomorrow. 

AUTHORIZATION  TO  CORRECT  CLDUCAL  ^UIORS  IK 
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Mr.  President,  before  the  vote,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  correct  any 
clerical  errors  in  the  engrossment  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution,  having  been  read 
the  third  time,  the  question  Is,  Shall  It 
pass?  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting  he  would  vote 
"yea" ;  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREry.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  EnglkI  Is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carubom]  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  are  necessarily  absent.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Carlson]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  YoungI  has  been  previously 
announced  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  90, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

(No.  140  Leg.] 
TEAB— 90 


Bcnnott 

Hill 

Morton 

Bible 

Holland 

Moaa 

Bogga 

HruBlca 

Mundt 

BrewBter 

Humphrey 

MuBkle 

BuitUek 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Byr(l,Va. 

Jackson 

Pas  tore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jaylts 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Johnston 

PeU 

Caae 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Prouty 

Church 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Keating 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Robertson 

Curtla 

Lauscbe 

Russell 

Dlrksen 

Long,  Mo. 

Saltonstall 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Scott 

l>)nilnlck 

Magnuson 

Simpson 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Kdmondson 

McCarthy 

Smith 

EUender 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Krvln 

McOee 

StennlB 

Fong 

McOovern 

Symington 

Pulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Gore 

McNamara 

Thurmond 

Oruening 

Mechem 

Walters 

Hart 

Metcall 

Williams.  N.J 

Hayden 

Miller 

Williams,  Del 

Hlckenlooper 

Monroney 

Young.  Ohio 

Morse 


NAYS— 2 
Tower 
NOT  VOTING — 8 


Carloon 

Goldwater 

Yarborough 

EastUnd 

Hartke 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Kngle 

Neuberger 

Aiken 
AJlott 


Anderson 
Bartlett 


Bayh 
BeaU 


So  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  102) 
was  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  no  carrier  which 
served  tlie  notices  of  November  2,  1959,  and 
no  labor  organization  which  received  such 
notices  or  served  the  labor  organization 
notices  of  September  7,  1960,  shall  make  any 
change  except  by  agreement,  or  pursuant  to 
an  arbitration  award  aa  hereinafter  provided, 
tn  rates  of  pay,  rules,  or  working  conditions 
encompassed  by  any  of  such  notices,  or 
engage  in  any  strike  or  lockout  over  any  dis- 
pute arising  from  any  of  such  notices.  Any 
action  heretofore  taken  which  would  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  foregoing  sentence  shall  be 
forthwith  rescinded  and  the  status  existing 
Inunediately  prior  to  such  action  restored. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  established  an 
arbitration  board  to  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers. The  representatives  of  the  carrier  and 
organization  parties  to  the  aforesaid  dispute 
are  hereby  directed,  respectively,  within  five 
days  after  the  enactment  hereof  each  to  name 
two  persons  to  serve  as  members  of  such 
arbitration  board.  The  four  members  thus 
chosen  shall  select  three  additional  members. 
Tlie  seven  members  shall  then  elect  a  chair- 
man. If  the  members  chosen  by  the  parties 
sliaU  fail  to  name  one  or  more  of  the  addi- 
tional three  members  within  ten  days,  such 
additional  members  shall  be  named  by  the 
President.  If  either  party  falls  to  name  a 
member  or  members  to  the  arbitration  board 
within  the  five  days  provided,  the  President 
shall  name  such  member  or  members  In  lieu 
of  such  party  and  shall  also  name  the  addi- 
tional three  members  necessary  to  constitute 
a  board  of  seven  members,  all  within  ten 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Joint  resolution.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  National  Mediation 
Bocu'd  is  authorized  and  directed:  (1)  to 
compensate  the  arbitrators  not  named  by 
the  parties  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  glOO  for 
each  day  together  with  necessary  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses,  and  (2)  to  provide 
such  services  and  facilities  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  In  carrying  out  the 
pxirposes  of  this  joint  resolution. 

Sec.  3.  Promptly  uj)on  the  completion  of 
the  naming  of  the  arbitration  board  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  furnish  to  the  board 
and  to  the  parties  to  the  dispute  copies  of 
his  statement  to  the  parties  of  August  2, 
1088,  and  the  papers  therewith  submitted 
to  the  parties,  together  with  memorandiuns 
and  such  other  data  as  the  board  may  request 


setting  forth  the  matters  with  respect  to 
which  the  parties  were  in  tentative  agree- 
ment and  the  extent  of  disagreement  with 
respect  to  matters  on  which  the  parties  were 
not  in  tentative  agreement.  The  arbitration 
board  shaU  make  a  decision,  pursuant  to  the 
procedures  hereinafter  set  forth,  as  to  what 
disposition  shall  be  made  of  those  portions 
of  the  carriers'  notices  of  November  2,  1959, 
Identified  as  "Use  of  Firemen  (Helpers)  on 
Other  Than  Stetun  Power"  and  "Consist  of 
Road  and  Yard  Crews"  and  that  portion  of 
the  organizations'  notices  of  September  7, 
1960,  Identified  as  "Mlnlmxmi  Safe  Crew 
Consist"  and  Implementing  proposals  per- 
taining thereto.  The  arbitration  board 
shall  Incorporate  In  such  decision  any 
matters  on  which  It  finds  the  parties 
are  In  agreement,  shall  resolve  the  matters 
on  which  the  parties  are  not  In  Eigreement, 
and  shall,  In  making  Its  award,  give  due  con- 
sideration to  those  matters  on  which  the 
parties  are  In  tentative  agreement.  Such 
award  shall  be  binding  on  both  the  carrier 
and  organization  parties  to  the  dispute  and 
shall  constitute  a  complete  and  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  aforesaid  Issues  covered  by  the 
decision  of  the  board  of  arbitration. 

Sec.  4.  To  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
with  this  joint  resolution  the  arbitration 
shall  be  conducted  pursuant  to  sections  7  and 
8  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  the  board's  award 
shall  bf>  made  and  filed  as  provided  In  said 
sections  and  shall  be  subject  to  section  9  of 
said  Act.  The  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  hereby  des- 
ignated as  the  court  In  which  the  award  Is 
to  be  filed,  and  the  arbitration  board  shall 
report  to  the  National  Mediation  Board  In 
the  same  manner  as  arbitration  boards  func- 
tioning pursuant  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
The  award  shall  continue  in  force  for  such 
period  as  the  arbitration  board  shall  deter- 
mine In  Its  award,  but  not  to  exceed  two 
years  from  the  date  the  award  takes  effect, 
unless  the  parties  agree  otherwise. 

Sec.  6.  The  arbitration  board  shall  begin 
Its  hearings  thirty  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  joint  resolution  or  on  such 
earlier  date  as  the  parties  to  the  dispute  and 
the  board  may  agree  upon  and  shall  make 
and  file  Its  award  not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  joint  resolution : 
Provided,  however.  That  said  award  shall  not 
become  effective  until  sixty  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  award. 

Sec.  6.  The  parties  to  the  disputes  arising 
from  the  aforesaid  notices  shall  immediately 
resume  collective  bargaining  with  respect  to 
all  issues  raised  in  the  notices  of  November 
2,  1959,  and  September  7,  1060,  not  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  arbitration  under  section  3  of 
this  Joint  resolution  and  shall  exert  every 
reasonable  effort  to  resolve  such  issues  by 
agreement.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
National  Mediation  Board  are  hereby  di- 
rected to  give  all  reasonable  assistance  to 
the  parties  and  to  engage  In  mediatory  ac- 
tion directed  toward  promoting  such  agree- 
ment. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  making  any  award  under 
this  Joint  resolution  the  arbitration  board 
established  under  section  2  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
award  upon  adequate  and  safe  transporta- 
tion service  to  the  public  and  upon  the  In- 
terests of  the  carrier  and  employees  affected, 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  narrowing 
of  the  areas  of  disagreement  which  has  been 
accomplished  In  bargaining  and  mediation, 
(b)  The  obligations  imposed  by  tliis  joint 
resolution,  upon  suit  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, shall  be  enforclble  through  such  orders 
as  may  be  necessary  by  any  court  of  the 
United  States  having  jurisdiction  of  any  of 
the  parties. 

Sec.  8.  This  joint  resolution  shall  expire 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  Its  enactment,  except  that  it  shall  remain 
In  effect  with  respect  to  the  last  sentence 
of  section  4  for  the  period  prescribed  in  that 
sentence. 
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Mr.  MAONOBON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  ncuMkkr  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  reaohrtlon  wwm  passed. 

Mr.  PACntXIE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motton  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Tbe  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
qxiestlon  Is  on  acreeinc  to  the  preamble. 
as  amended. 

The  preamble  was  amended,  so  as  to 
read: 

WheraA  tiM  latMv  dispute  between  the 
carrlan  r«pr— ntwl  by  the  EMtexn.  Western. 
and  SouttoMMtwa  Oarrlers'  Conference  Com- 
mittees and  oartaUk  ot  their  employee*  rep- 
re— nted  by  Uia  Brotbarhood  o/  Loconootive 
Knctneera.  Bro4h«rb<Md  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  BDcUMniaa,  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
doctors  and  Brakamsn.  Brotherhood  of  Kail- 
road  Trslnmea.  and  tbe  Svitctunen  a  Union 
of  North  America,  labor  organizations. 
tbreateoB  eaeenUal  transportation  services  of 
tbe  Nation;  and 

Whereas  It  la  aeeentlal  to  the  national  in- 
tsreet.  Indudlnc  tbe  national  health  and  de- 
fense, that  esaentlel  transportation  services 
be  maintained;  and 

Whereas  all  tkie  procedures  for  resolving 
such  dispute  peovkled  for  In  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  have  bean  exhausted  and  have  not 
resulted  In  aetttanent  of  the  dispute;   and 

Wberetts  tbe  Obngfees  finds  that  emer- 
gency measures  are  sseential  to  security  and 
continuity  of  traaeportatloo  services  by  such 
carriers:  and 

Whereas  tt  Is  destrable  to  achieve  the 
abore  objectlres  In  a  manner  which  preaervea 
and  prefers  solotfons  reached  through  col- 
lective bargalntnc  and 

Whereas,  on  August  a,  I9fa.  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  submitted  to  the  carrier  and  orga- 
nisation representaSlTSS  certain  suggestions 
as  a  basis  of  nsfotlatlon  for  disposition  of 
the  fireman  (helper)  and  crew  consist  Issues 
In  the  dispute  and  thereupon  through  such 
negotiations  tentative  agreement  was  reached 
with  respect  to  portions  of  such  suggestions; 
and 

Wtaereaa.  on  Aucust  10,  1963.  the  carrier 
parties  to  the  rtlapiare  accepted  and  the  orga- 
nisation parties  to  tbe  dispute  accepted  with 
certain  rsservaUona  tbe  Secretary  of  Labor's 
suggeatlon  that  tbe  firenutn  (helper)  and 
crew  consist  Issues  be  reeolved  by  binding 
arbitration  but  tbe  said  parties  have  been 
unable  to  agree  upon  the  terms  and  pro- 
cedures of  an  arbitration  agreement.  There- 
fore be  It 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  reaolaUon  was  considered. 
ordered  to  be  engro— ed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  tbe  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MAQNUSCXf.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  103  be  printed  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSSN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  pay  testimony  to  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Comiaerce  Committee,  partic- 
ularly the  Senator  ft-om  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  CoTTOHl  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Moa«e«].  who  have  been  so 
diligent  and  asiirtinnis  in  the  develop- 
ment at  the  Joint  nsohitlon  and  in  brli«- 
ing  It  to  final  pMMge.  I  believe  they  de- 
serve a  special  eneomfum  on  my  part.  I 
can  salute  the  majority  members  of  the 


committee,  as  well,  for  a  Job  well  done  in 
very  dlfllcult  and  trying  circumstances. 

Ml.  Ji4ANaFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
not  only  in  what  he  had  to  say  about  the 
minority  members  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  for  contributing  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Joint  resolution,  but  also  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  MacnusonI.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr  Pastors),  who  was  at 
times  the  acting  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
McGee).  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  EngleI  who  each  con- 
tributed so  much  to  workinK  out  the 
difficult  problems  connected  with  this 
bill. 

I  also  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  who,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  ral.sod  questions  which 
perhaps  raised  the  hackles  of  some, 
nevertheless  performed  a  public  service, 
as  always.  In  bringing  questions  of  great 
difficulty  and  ImporLance  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  consideration. 

I  am  not  by  any  means  completely 
satisfied  with  the  joint  re.«>olutlon  as 
passed.  However,  sometimes  we  must  do 
the  best  we  can  under  the  clrctimstances, 
in  the  Interest  of  comity,  and  In  the  In- 
terest of  meeting  a  deadline.  That  was 
ttie  situation  In  this  case. 

I  am  sure  that  no  Senator  who  voted 
for  the  Joint  resolution  was  absolutely 
satisfied  In  his  own  mind  that  it  was  the 
best  answer  to  the  problems  which  this 
difficult  situation  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion, but  It  was  the  best  that  we  could 
do  under  the  circumstances.  We  hope 
that  tomorrow,  as  we  anticipate,  the 
House  will  act  expeditiously,  that  the 
Congress  will  meet  the  deadline,  and  that 
at  12:01  a.m.  on  Thursday  next,  instead 
of  the  posting  of  work  rules  and  a  strike, 
the  trains  will  be  running  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  railroads  will  be  perform- 
ing their  jobs. 

Mr.  JAVaTS.  Mr  President,  I  have 
two  points  which  I  should  like  to  make 
to  tlie  Senator.  First,  the  Senator  spoke 
of  automation  and  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  Automation.  Together  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRSKl,  I  have  Introduced  a  Joint 
resolution — Senate  Joint  Resolution  105. 
Because  the  President's  plan  went  down 
the  drain,  it  does  not  mean  that  the 
question  of  what  to  do  about  automation 
should  similarly  go  down  the  draan. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  share  that  hope 
most  sincerely,  because,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  distmtaiLshed  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  other  Senators, 
it  Is  the  key  to  the  difUcultles  which  con- 
front us  with  respect  to  such  legislation 
as  we  have  just  considered  and  which  will 
confront  liKlustry  more  and  more  in  the 
days  ahead. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  have  dlscus.'^ed  the 
subject  with  the  Senator  from  Ore^ron 
I  Mr.  MORsrl.  He  heads  the  subcommit- 
tee which  could  give  this  problem  a  hear- 
ing. I  am  pleased  to  inform  the  majority 
leader  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
assured  me  that  he  will  give  the  bill  an 
early  hearing,  so  that  the  Senate  wlU 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
question.     I   am   sure — and    this   is   my 


reason  for  mentioning  it  now — that  it 
will  have  the  cooperation  of  the  majority 
leader  in  respect  to  trying  to  have  some 
action  taken  upon  the  possibility  of 
creating  a  Presidential  commission,  as 
requested  by  the  President,  even  at  this 
session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  may  be  assured  of  my  support, 
for  whatever  it  is  worth.  I  am  dehghted 
to  know  that  he  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  are  combining  their  talents  to 
carr>'  out  the  recommendation  made  by 
the  President  last  month. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Havmg  in  mind  what 
the  majority  leader  has  said  about  the 
joint  resolution  and  his  own  unhapplness 
with  It.  let  me  state  why  I  finally  voted 
for  It.  Perhaps  it  might  be  of  some 
Interest  to  him  and  to  other  Senators. 

It  was  a  troublesome  question  for  me. 
I  feared  very  much  to  undertake  a  course 
of  compulsory  arbitration.  But  the  prob- 
lem of  keeping  the  country  operating 
dictated  strongly  to  me  the  need  for  the 
residual  power  of  seizure  in  the  Presi- 
dent. Also,  In  thinking  the  problem 
through,  I  felt  that  the  only  choice  which 
was  offered  in  order  to  keep  the  country 
running  was  the  joint  resolution.  Not- 
witlistandlng  my  own  desires.  I  felt  I 
could  not.  in  good  conscience.  Indulge 
the  luxury  of  standing  out  and  saying, 
"No,"  as  a  matter  of  principle,  when  I 
knew  this  was  the  only  way  left,  all  other 
routes  having  been  exhausted. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX)  I  appreciate  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York.  While 
there  are  few  measures  that  satisfy  any 
of  us  completely,  the  joint  resolution 
raises  many  questions,  so  far  as  labor 
and  possible  legislation  in  the  future  are 
concerned. 

I  would  hope  that  labor  would  take  this 
to  heart. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  says. 
In  effect,  all  we  can  do  is  to  "Call  them 
as  we  see  them"  and  "Let  the  cards 
fall  where  they  may." 


MAINTENANCE,  OPERATION,  AND 
REPAIR  OF  BRIDGE  ACROSS 
MOUNT  HOPE  BAY,  R.I. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  427,  S  1936. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  CHiir  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1936) 
authorizing  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
or  its  instrumentality,  to  maintain,  re- 
pair, and  operate  the  bridge  across 
Mount  Hope  Bay  subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  act  approved 
March  23.  1906. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
business  for  today  has  been  completed, 
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the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATIONS  ON  RETIREMENT  OP 
ENLISTED  MEN  OP  THE  COAST 
GUARD— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1194)  to  remove  the 
percentage  limitations  on  retirement  of 
enlisted  men  of  the  Coast  Guard.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy In  the  chair) .  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  report  is  agreed  to. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  THE  AWARD 
OP  DEFENSE  CONTRACTS  BY 
MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  ISi. 
President,  on  June  13,  1963.  I  directed 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Honorable  Robert  S.  McNamara.  calling 
attention  to  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
great  danger  In  the  present  policy  of  al- 
lowing all  notifications  of  the  awarding 
of  defense  contracts  to  be  released 
through  Congressional  offices. 

In  that  letter  I  suggested  that  the  De- 
fense Department  not  only  should  stop 
Its  present  practice  of  using  officers  as 
messenger  boys  to  deliver  these  advance 
notices  to  Members  of  Congress  but  also 
should  make  Its  own  releases  to  the  press. 

On  June  26  I  received  a  reply  to  my 
letter,  in  which  the  Secretary  agreed 
that  he  would  stop  using  military  officers 
as  messenger  boys;  however,  in  the  letter 
he  Indicates  that  the  Department  Is 
going  to  continue  the  practice  of  letting 
Members  of  Congress  get  advance  notices 
and  thereby  claim  credit  for  obtaining 
these  contracts  for  their  individual 
States. 

I  am  glsul  that  the  Secretary  has 
stopped  the  practice  of  using  military 
officers  as  messenger  boys;  however,  I 
regret  very  much  that  he  did  not  com- 
pletely correct  this  situation  but  that  he 
insists  upon  continuing  to  allow  favored 
Members  of  Congress  to  obtain  credit  for 
something  with  which  they  should  have 
had  no  cormection. 

For  a  Member  of  Congress  to  intercede 
in  the  awarding  of  a  Government  con- 
tract or  for  the  Defense  Department  to 
award  a  contract  to  a  company  or  to  a 
certain  State  on  the  basis  of  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  Members  of  Congress  would 
be  wrong,  and  unless  this  policy  Is  cor- 
rected it  could  open  an  era  of  the  great- 
est Influence  p>eddling  which  we  have 
ever  witnessed. 


The  Secretary's  reply  was  released  at 
that  time,  but  recently  I  have  received 
many  requests  for  additional  copies,  and 
accordingly  I  am  today  incorporating 
both  his  response  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  along  with  my  original  letter.  In 
which  I  raised  this  question. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  letter  of  June  13, 1963,  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  along  with  his  reply,  dated 
June  26,  1963,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  June  13,  1963. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  1A.  Bbcxetart:  I  am  writing  you 
in  oonnection  with  a  serious  problem  which 
concerns  both  your  E>epEU-tment  and  Con- 
gress; and  that  is  the  policy  under  which  the 
Defense  Department  permits  Members  of 
Congress  to  make  the  first  announcement  of 
all  defense  contracts  that  are  being  awarded 
to  companies  In  their  respectiye  States.  I 
appreciate  that  this  policy  did  not  originate 
with  your  administration,  although  it  Is  be- 
coming evident  that  the  pralicy  is  now  being 
Implemented  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
ever  before.  Unless  this  political  farce  is 
checked,  however,  I  am  afraid  it  will  develop 
Into  the  greatest  era  of  influence  peddling 
we  have  ever  seen. 

My  concern  over  this  situation  is  the  mis- 
understanding which  is  rapidly  developing 
on  the  part  of  many  contractors  and  the 
American  people  In  general  that  the  way  to 
get  a  Oovernment  contract  is  to  see  their 
Members  of  Congress.  Defense  contractors 
in  some  States  are  now  being  openly  told 
that  the  easiest  way  to  get  Government  con- 
tracts Is  to  elect  as  their  Representatives  in 
Congress  men  who  have  the  closest  ties  or 
relationships  with  the  administration.  Al- 
legedly Oovernment  contracts  will  be  ob- 
tained for  their  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
influence  of  the  Member  of  Congress  rather 
than  on  the  contractors'  ability  to  underbid 
their  competitors. 

One  dangerous  aspect  of  this  policy  is  the 
tendency  of  National  or  State  political  orga- 
nlaatlons  to  capitalize  on  the  Influence  their 
candidates  wUI  have  In  Washington  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  coUect  larger  political  contributions 
from  these  defense  contractors.  Of  course, 
the  inevitable  result  would  be  for  these  con- 
tributions to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  next 
Government  contract,  and  again  the  tax- 
payers will  pay. 

We  both  fully  recognize  that  when  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  use  their  political  Influence 
to  obtain  Oovernment  contracts  for  their 
States  or  for  their  favored  constituents  It  is 
wrong.  Likewise,  should  your  Department 
award  a  contract  to  a  particular  contractor 
solely  on  the  basis  that  an  influential  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  his  State  had  inter- 
ceded, rather  than  on  the  basis  that  the 
company  was  the  lowest  responsible  bidder 
that,  too,  would  be  highly  improper  if  not 
actually  Illegal. 

At  the  present  time  high-ranking  officers 
are  being  detaUed  as  messenger  boys  to  hand 
deUver  advanced  notices  of  these  contracts 
to  members  of  the  congressional  delegations. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  an  Insult  to  these  officers, 
most  of  whom  earned  their  ranks  on  the  bat- 
tlefield In  the  serTlce  of  their  country,  to  now 
delegate  them  to  the  status  of  messenger 
boys. 

A  glaring  example  of  Just  how  far  this 
policy  Is  getting  out  of  hand  was  called  to 
my  attention  some  time  ago.  In  that  par- 
ticular case  a  sizable  contract  was  being 
awarded  in  a  State  where  both  U.S.  Senators 
and  the  Congressman  of  the  affected  district 


were  all  very  friendly  with  the  administra- 
tion, and  apparently  the  Defense  Department 
wanted  to  be  sure  not  to  show  partiality. 
Therefore,  three  high-ranking  offlcers  were 
dispatched  to  the  Capitol  with  a  notification 
for  each  of  the  three  members.  To  make  sure 
that  there  was  no  p«u-tlaUty  shown,  the  of- 
flcers even  synchronized  their  watches  and 
by  prearranged  plan  entered  the  offices  of 
their  designated  congressional  member  on 
the  exact  minute. 

All  of  these  precautions  and  the  utilization 
of  the  services  of  these  three  offlcers  were 
being  taken  to  allow  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  claim  credit  for  something  with 
which  they  had  nothing  to  do;  in  fact,  in 
this  instance  not  one  of  them  even  knew 
that  the  company  in  question  was  bidding 
on  the  contract.  And  had  it  t>een  true  that 
some  Member  of  the  delegation  had  been 
interceding  or  using  his  influence  to  get  this 
contract  for  his  State  it  woxild  have  been 
improper. 

Actually,  under  this  system  the  laziest 
Member  of  the  congressional  delegation  is 
the  one  who  will  be  able  to  get  out  the  first 
announcement  of  the  contract  to  the  con- 
stituents of  his  State.  This  is  true  because 
that  Member  of  Congress  who  neglects  his 
committee  work,  neglects  his  duties  on  the 
HoTise  or  Senate  floor,  and  Just  sits  back  In 
his  office  with  his  feet  propp>ed  on  his  desk 
will  always  be  on  hand  to  take  the  message 
and  thereby  be  able  to  relay  It  back  home 
before  the  working  members  of  the  delega- 
tion return  to  their  offices.  To  make  matters 
even  worse  the  telephone  calls  to  relay  these 
messages  back  to  the  State  papers  and  radloe 
are  ofttlmes  charged  as  official  business, 
which  means  that  the  taxpayers  are  paying 
for  this  political  farce. 

But  in  addition  to  creating  a  false  impres- 
sion as  to  how  contracts  are  awarded  and 
burdening  the  taxpayers  with  unnecessary 
costs,  there  Is  another  bad  result  that  can 
develop  from  the  continuation  of  this  farce 
In  that  It  would  make  It  possible  for  the 
administration  In  power  to  use  this  "advance 
notice  method"  as  an  Inducement,  bribe,  or 
club  to  keep  a  Member  of  Congress  In  line 
and  to  make  htm  take  orders  from  the 
White  House  as  to  how  he  should  vote  on 
certain  legislative  requests  under  the  threat 
that  the  advance  notice  could  be  withheld 
from  his  office  should  he  refuse  to  cooper- 
ate. 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  both  In  complete 
agreement  that  Government  contracts  should 
alwajrs  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder  and  that  under  no  clrc\imstances 
should  they  ever  be  awarded  to  any  State 
or  any  congressional  district  on  the  basis 
of  political  Intervention  or  on  the  basis  of 
how  that  State  voted  in  the  general  election. 

This  problem  is  being  called  to  your  atten- 
tion in  the  hope  that  you  too  recognize  the 
serious  danger  of  allowing  this  policy  to 
continue,  and  in  the  hope  that  you  will 
establish  a  new  policy  wherein  the  Defense 
Department  Itself  will  In  the  future  make 
direct  to  the  press  Its  own  announcements 
of  the  awarding  of  all  defense  contracts. 

In  calling  this  to  yotir  attention  I  again 
emphasize  that  I  am  not  placing  all  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  present  policy  upon  you 
or  upon  any  other  administration.  Like 
Topsy,  the  policy  started  and  has  been 
allowed  to  grow,  and  I  am  very  fearful  that 
unless  a  correction  of  this  policy  is  made  it 
will  ultimately  result  in  the  development  of 
a  maj<»-  scandal  that  could  make  the  old  5- 
percent  mink  coat  operations  look  like  a 
Sunday  school  picnic. 

Any  suggestion  that  is  aUowed  to  remain 
that  government  contracts  can  be  obtained 
through  the  enlistment  of  congreaslonal  In- 
tervention is  both  wrong  and  dangerous. 

In  order  that  you  may  get  not  only  my 
opinion  on  this  problem  but  the  reaction  of 
the  other  Members  of  Congress  as  well,  I 
am  writing  this  as  an  open  letter,  and  next 
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I  wUl  fimtm  It  In  Ui«  CoMOKnnoMAi. 
f or  aU  to  rwMt. 
I  tbaLll  await  ycnr  r«ply  with  IntOTMt. 
Toun  itoearaly, 

JOBM  J.  WnxiAMS. 


nUI  aBCrnVTABT  OF  DSTSMBX, 

Wu^in^ton,  June  26,  1993. 
Bon.  John  J.  Wiujams, 
U.S.  Senmt0, 

Dram  SnfAioa  Wiluams:  ThU  la  In  r«- 
•ponas  to  your  lattar  to  me  of  June  13.  1993, 
concerning  eoBfcnet  awarda. 

I  fully  afraa  with  you  that  no  contract 
ahould  ba  awardad.  nor  indeed  any  other 
policy  or  itiMTlaiTm  made  by  the  I>epartment 
of  Defenaa,  on  a  political  baale  or  In  a  par- 
tisan manner.  TVla  U  the  policy  I  have  fol- 
lowed ilnoa  I  bacame  Secretary  of  I>efense 
and  will  oontlaoa  to  follow  aa  long  aa  I  am 
hare. 

The  aama  poUey  appllea  to  the  announce- 
meut  by  tha  Dapartment  of  Defenae  of  con- 
tract awarda.  Theae  announcementa  are 
mada  by  tha  mutary  Department  concerned 
to  all  intareatad  Members  of  Congreaa.  re- 
gardlaaa  of  political  aiBllatlon.  about  1  hour 
before  tha  nawa  la  released  to  the  preaa.  Aa 
you  Indicate  In  your  latter,  thla  practice  of 
adrance  notification  la  one  of  long  standing 
and  pre-dataa  any  tenure  In  office.  It  was 
Inatltuted  bacauaa  of  oomplalnta  from  Mem- 
bers ol  Congraaa  that  simultaneous  news 
T"^<a  axid  ooncraaaional  notification  put 
Members  In  tba  ambarraaaing  poaltlon  of 
having  to  deal  with  preaa  and  conatltuent  In- 
qulrlea  about  matters  on  which  they  were 
not  adequately  Informed.  In  fact,  what  waa 
In  form  a  almultaneoua  notification  often 
became  an  advance  notification  for  the  preea. 
because  the  nerwa  went  on  the  wires  before 
the  Member  or  hia  office  could  proceaa  and 
evaluate  tha  Information  provided. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  one  of  the 
traditional  oomplalnta  of  Ck>ngreaa  vla-a- 
Tls  the  ezacutlva  branch  la  that  Congreaa  la 
not  kept  adaqoataly  Informed.  And  so  our 
policy  haa  baan  to  provide  Members  of  Con- 
greas,  aa  a  mattar  of  courteay  and  to  the 
extent  feaailda.  with  relevant  information 
about  our  acttTltiaa,  whether  that  informa- 
tion be  faTorabla  <ag..  contract  awarda).  or 
unfavorable  (a.^..  base  cloeures.  reductions 
In  force,  eto.)  from  a  particular  Individual's 
point  of  view.  Barring  some  further  indica- 
tion that  tha  Congreaa  aa  a  whole  desires 
termination  of  thla  practice,  I  am  dlapoaed 
to  continue  It,  although  we  would  of  course 
be  quite  happy  to  honor  the  request  of  any 
Member  who  wlahea  not  to  be  notified  In 
advance. 

I  quite  agraa  with  you  that  anouncementa 
shouild  not  ba  delivered  by  military  officers. 
To   the  extent  that   they   have   been,   this 
practice  will  be  stopped. 
Sincerely, 

ROBKXT  S.  McNaKAXA. 

Mr.  WIIiLIAMS  of  E>elaware.  I  next 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Ricou  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  12,  1963, 
entitled  "The  Brass-Hatted  Messen- 
gers." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


Thb  Baaaa-HATTZD  MraarNcaaa 

Whatever  aiaa  may  be  said  of  it,  the  prac- 
tice of  allowing  Oongreaamen  to  announce 
defenae  contract  awards  in  their  areaa  la 
being  employed  with  increasing  frequency. 
And  a  Btory  related  by  Senator  Wnj.iAica  of 
Delaware,  auggaata  the  Pentagon  now  haa 
the  proceaa  w«U  organlaed. 

The  way  tha  Banator  tolls  It,  a  slaable  de- 
fenae contract  had  Juat  been  awarded  in  an 
area  where  both  VB.  Senators  and  the  dis- 


trict's Representatives  were  "all  very  friendly 
with  the  administration."  Therefore,  "three 
high-ranking  officers  were  dispatched  to  the 
Capitol  with  a  notification  for  each  of  the 
Members.  To  make  sure  that  no  partiality 
was  shown,  the  offlcerB  even  synchronized 
their  watches.  " 

Aa  Mr  Williams  says,  the  three  legislators 
thus  could  take  credit  back  home  for  being 
helpful  to  their  constituents.  Without  the 
braaa-hatted  messengers,  this  would  have 
been  difficult  The  fact  Is.  you  see.  that  none 
of  the  three  had  even  known  that  the  lucky 
company  was  bidding  for  the  award. 


JOB  TRAINING 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  Job  training  geared  to  Jobs  available 
is  being  Increasingly  emphasized  in  this 
country. 

In  my  own  State  of  Delaware  the  Sus- 
sex County  Vocational -Technical  Center, 
at  Georgetown,  is  being  expanded  to  pro- 
vide more  programs  of  adult  education, 
education  which  leads   to  employment. 

The  September  issue  of  Farm  Journal 
magazine  carries  an  article  about  an- 
other such  school  in  New  Jersey — the 
Salem  County  Vocational-Technical  In- 
stitute, at  Penns  Grove.  This  is  an  up- 
to-date  trade  school  Intent  on  equipping 
students  with  skills  useful  in  today's 
fast-changing  Job  market.  The  article 
warns  parents  they  may  be  deluding 
themselves  into  thinking  the  vocational 
training  their  children  are  receiving  in 
high  school  is  equally  in  tune  with  the 
times,  when  actually  their  children  are 
learning  skills  which  industry  is  not 
going  to  buy. 

Training  for  Jobs — for  high  school 
students  and  for  adults — vital  to  our 
country's  economic  and  social  well- 
being.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  timely  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
School  That  Just  About  GuAaANTKXs  a  Jos 

Suppoee  you'd  taken  over  your  dad's  farm, 
farmed  for  10  years — then  suddenly  realized 
you  weren't  making  enough  money  to  sup- 
port a  family  of  four  kids — what  could  you 
do? 

Walter  Newklrk,  a  solid,  ruddy-faced  vege- 
table grower  from  Elmer.  N  J  .  was  In  Just 
that  fix — and  he  went  back  to  school. 

He  had  taken  a  winter  Job  aa  a  carpenter, 
but  couldn't  get  much  of  any  work.  That's 
when  he  heard  about  the  Salem  County  Vo- 
cational-Technical Institute  at  Penns  Orove. 
N.J.,  and  that's  where  he  went,  to  study  elec- 
tronics. 

He  got  a  man  to  help  farm  while  he  was 
In  school,  but  did  chores  when  he  got  home 
at  night.  He  wanted  to  keep  on  farming 
In  case  the  school  didn't  pan  out 

Mornings  he  took  technical  English  and  re- 
port writing,  math,  physics — background  for 
his  afternoon  electronics  lab.  He  visited 
nearby  Industries  to  see  In  action  the  Jobs  he 
might  hold,  then  wrote  reports  of  his  trips 
for  English  class.  He  took  a  drafting  course 
to  learn  to  draw  the  equipment  he  used  In 
the  lab. 

Walt  had  no  trouble  nndlng  a  Job  In  the 
5  years  the  school  has  been  running,  there 
have  always  been  more  Job  offers  than 
students  to  fill  them. 

Today,  Walt  haa  a  good  Job  with  a  big  elec- 
tronlca  firm  nearby,  and  la  making  steady 
progress       It's   no   wonder    that   he   and    his 


hoes  are  big  boosters  of  the  school.  Walt 
still  operates  the  farm,  with  the  help  of  his 
brother  Joe.  a  student  at  the  school. 

Like  most  rural  areas.  Salem  County  had 
many  young  people  who  needed  Jobs  but 
needed  something  more  than  an  ordinary 
high  school  education  to  qualify. 

What  skills  did  the  community  need'' 
There  weren't  enough  nurses,  for  one  thln^ 
Ix)cal  Industry  was  desperate  for  gla.ss- 
blowers.  The  electronics  field  was  wide 
open 

So  5  years  ago,  the  county  vocational- 
technical  school  opened  Its  doors,  starting 
with  practical  nursing,  then  adding  elec- 
tronics, mechanical  drafting  and  design,  tool 
and  die  technology  and  scientific  glass- 
blowing. 

Boys  (and  girls  too)  with  glassblowlng 
skills — after  some  field  experience — can 
make  as  much  as  $4  an  hour,  even  start 
their  own  businesses 

Mike  Plsher.  a  Hancocks  Bridge  farm  boy 
who  took  the  course,  now  works  full  time 
In  a  nearby  Vlneland  glass  factory.  So  does 
Jim  RIshel.  another  farm  boy.  Today  Jim 
has  a  Job  In  Vlneland  making  $3  an  hour, 
helps  out  on  the  farm. 

The  school  plans  to  add  at  least  one 
course  a  year,  la  considering  a  medical  sec- 
retary course  for  girls.  It  also  has  a  large 
night  school  to  give  "booster  courses"  to 
people  already  on  the  Job. 

The  Salem  students  come  mostly  from 
three  surrounding  counties,  but  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Pennsylvania,  and  as  far  away  as 
Michigan.  Next  yetw,  If  quotas  can  be 
worked  out.  there'll  even  be  a  girl  from 
Japan.  All  must  have  finished  the  high 
school,  and  for  electronics,  they  must  have 
had  extensive  science  and  math  courses 
There  are  no  discipline  problems.  Boys  like 
what  they're  doing. 

Industry  Is  behind  the  school  too.  The 
local  Du  Pont  company  was  so  enthusiastic 
that  they  donated  their  million-dollar  coun- 
try club  for  a  school  building  and  campus. 
A  local  glass  factory  provides  the  glass  tub- 
ing for  lab  sessions.  Advisory  committees 
from  local  Industries  and  labor  unions  work 
with   the   Instructors  of  each  course. 

Every  Instructor  haa  had  at  least  8  years 
of  successful  experience  In  his  trade,  plus  a 
college  degree  and  special  training  In  how 
to  teach  vocational  education.  They  get 
top  salaries,  too,  the  equal  of  what  they 
could  get  aa  craftsmen  in  Industry — and 
considerably  more  than  the  average  teacher. 
The  school  director,  H.  C.  Donaghay.  and  his 
board  realize  that  without  top  talent,  the 
school  could  fizzle. 

Punds  come  from  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional Governments.  The  students  them- 
selves pay  $150  tuition  a  year  ($450  for  out- 
of -country  residents.)  The  Salem  folks  ex- 
pect to  Increase  their  enrollment  to  170  day 
students  next  year,  and  over  500  In  night 
school 

Other  trade  schools  are  springing  up  over 
the  State — and  over  the  country.  New  Jersey 
now  has  13  county  vocational  programs  sim- 
ilar to  the  Salem  project;  and  the  number 
In  the  United  States  Is  growing. 

The  trend  Is  toward  poet  high  school  In- 
struction. Real  training  for  Jobs  that  exist 
requires  a  mature,  well-prepared  student 
Besides,  everyone  needs  a  good  high  school 
course. 

Por  Information  about  a  good  vocational 
school  nearest  you,  write  to  your  State  di- 
rector of  vocational  education. 

Or  find  out  what  your  community  needs 
and  talk  up  the  Idea  of  starting  your  own 
vocational  school.  Write  the  National  Vo- 
cational Education  Association,  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washing- 
ton, D  C  ,  for  help.  There  still  aren't  nearly 
enough  really  good  trade  schools. 

DxLL    James 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DUKE  KAHANAMOKU 

AND  THE  DUKE  KAHANAMOKU 

FOUNDATION 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  a  belored 
son  of  Hawaii,  one  who  haa  won  world 
renown  as  an  Olympic  swimming  cham- 
pion and  as  Hawaii's  amhaiwartor  of 
good  will,  waa  honored  by  his  friends  In 
Honolulu  on  the  ctc  of  his  73d  birthday 
anniversary,  last  Saturday  night. 

To  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
ivorld.  the  name  Duke  Paoa  Kahana- 
moku  is  synonymous  with  HawalL  As 
Olympic  swimming  champion,  sherill  of 
Honolulu.  Hawaii's  official  greeter.  and 
a  Hollywood  movie  actor,  IXike  Kahana- 
moku  has  been  the  Islands'  ambassador 
of    good    will    for   more    than    half    a 

century. 

Duke  Kahanamoku  was  born  in  Hon- 
olulu August  34.  1890.  of  ancestry 
traceable  to  Hawaiian  nobiUty.  He  was 
named  Duke — which  is  not  a  title — after 
his  father. 

He  plunged  himself  and  Hawaii  into 
news  headlines  in  1912  when  he  captured 
the  100-meter  free-style  title  at  the 
Olympics,  in  Stockholm,  with  a  mark  of 
63.4  seconds.  In  1920.  he  rewon  the  100- 
meter  title  at  the  games  in  Antwerp,  bet- 
tering his  own  mark  with  a  time  of  61.4 
seconds. 

He  participated  in  the  Olympics  for 
the  last  time  in  1932.  at  Los  Angeles,  as 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  water  polo  team. 

Ehike  Kahanamoku  acted  in  a  number 
of  movies  in  Hollywood  over  a  period  of 
8  years  from  1925.  He  was  elected  sher- 
iff of  the  city  and  county  of  H<»iolulu 
In  1934.  and  was  reelected  oontinaously 
through  1959,  when  the  ofBce  was  abol- 
ished under  the  new  City  charter.  Dur- 
ing those  years,  he  was  Hawaii's  imoffl- 
cial  ambassador  of  good  will,  presenting 
himself  to  visitors  as  a  heroic  figure  of 
Hawaiian  aristocracy. 

In  1960,  he  toured  Asia  as  one  of  three 
"Aloha  Ambassadors"  from  Hawaii;  and 
the  next  year  he  visited  Scandinavia 
with  an  11 -member  delegation.  He  was 
made  official  greeter  ot  Hawaii  in  1962. 

This  beloved  son  of  Hawaii  has  in- 
spired the  creation  of  an  institution  to 
help  young  men  and  young  women  of 
this  State  achieve  their  desired  goals 
in  life.  In  recognition  of  his  outstand- 
ing qualities  and  In  celebration  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  his  first  triumph  as 
Olympic  swimming  champion  in  1912, 
friends  banded  to  honor  Duke  Kahan- 
amoku by  forming,  in  his  name,  a  foun- 
dation dedicated  to  Hawaii's  youth. 

The  aims  of  the  Duke  Kahanamoku 
Foundation  are  to  furnish  assistance  to 
qualified  young  people  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  in  their  preparation  for  careen; 
to  set  up  ideals  for  young  people  to 
emulate  in  the  tradition  of  Duke  Kahan- 
amoku; to  seek  out  and  encourage  po- 
tential future  leaders  who  will  enrich 
the  civic,  community,  and  cultural  life 
of  Hawaii,  and  thus  to  perpetuate  a  her- 
itage of  greatness  handed  down  to 
Hawaii's  people  by  men  of  Duke  Kahan- 
amoku's  cahber. 

I  am  pleased  to  make  this  tribute  to 
an  outstanding  citizen  of  Hawaii.  I  Join 
his  host  of  friends  in  wishing  him  and 
his  charming  and  gracious  wife.  Nadlne, 


many,  many  years  of  happiness.  And  I 
extend  my  congratulations  to  the  Duke 
Kahanamoku  Fovmdatkm  for  its  ^orts 
to  help  others  to  bring  honor  to  Hawaii 
as  Duke  has  done  in  his  distinguished 
life.  

SETTLEMENT      OP      DISPUTE      BE- 
TWEEN      RAILilOAD       CARRIERS 
AND  THEIR  EMPLOYEES 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  I 
Join  with  other  Senators  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  and  commenda- 
tion to  the  membership  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  for  the  excellent  work 
that  was  achieved  by  the  passage  of  the 
Joint  resolution  upon  which  the  Senate 
has  Just  acted.    The  Nation  may  very 
well  be  spared  a  costly  and  serious  strike 
because  of  this  legislation. 

Tomorrow  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives win  act.  I  am  confident,  and  may 
well  agree  to  the  provisions  which  have 
been  so  carefully  worked  out  by  the  au- 
thors of  the  measure  on  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  acted  and  the  amendments  that 
were  offered  to  it. 

I  wish  particularly  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Macnu- 
soNl  who  I  know,  from  having  worked 
alongside  him,  has  performed  a  remark- 
able service  in  steering  the  proposed 
legislation  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

I  Join  the  majority  leader  in  com- 
mending and  expressing  thanks  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastore]  ,  who  for  many  weeks 
conducted  the  hearings  and  brought  to- 
gether the  members  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  and  the  officers  of  the  rail- 
road carriers  to  discuss  the  legislative 
proposals  that  were  advanced  and  to  en- 
courage collective  bargaining. 

Also,  we  are  Indebted,  as  has  bewi 
stated,  to  the  ranking  minority  Member, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  LMr.  Cotton],  who  has 
heeai  exceedingly  helpful. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Saiator  frwn  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McOcEl,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  who,  throughout  all  the  de- 
liberations, discussions,  hearings,  and 
ddaate  in  the  Senate,  has  been  of  great 
help  and  performed  a  splendid  service  in 
the  offering  of  his  amendment,  and  the 
dlseusslon  of  his  amendment,  and  in  his 
activity  in  support  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  majority  leader  expressed  appre- 
ciation to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  .  I  Join  him  in  that 
expression  of  commendation  and  appre- 
ciation. The  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon not  only  presents  a  brilliant  argu- 
ment and  is  an  expert  man  in  the  field 
of  labor-management  relations;  he  Is 
also  one  of  the  outstanding  experts  in 
labor-management  law.  More  impor- 
tant, in  this  Instance  he  has  tried,  dur- 
ing the  weeks  of  this  dispute  between 
the  carriers  and  the  brotherhoods,  to 
bring  about  collective  bargaining,  and  to 
narrow  the  areas  of  disagreement.  He 
has  worked  tirelessly  to  find  an  hcxior- 
able  and  equitable  solution. 

Yes;  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
been  a  helpful  and  constructive  force. 
It  might  well  be  said  that  without  his 


cooperation  the  Senate  could  not  hare 
completed  action  on  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion tonight.  Tlierefore,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press this  personal  note  of  amireciatioa 
to  him. 

Finally,  the  President  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  have  been  most  helpfuL 
The  President  sent  to  us  the  proposal 
which  was  the  subject  of  hearings. 
While  that  proposal  as  such  was  not 
enacted,  its  objectives  and  purposes  were 
agreed  to,  and  the  proposed  solution 
that  the  President  advanced  was  finally 
accepted;  namely,  that  a  legally  consti- 
tuted body  should  be  brought  into  play 
to  settle  the  major  disputes  in  the  area* 
of  primary  concern. 

I  know  that  the  President  had  no  pride 
of  authorship  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. What  he  wanted  was  to  protect 
the  well-being  of  the  Nation.  The  Pres- 
ident wrestled  with  this  problem  for 
many  months.  He  had  the  constant  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr.  Wlrtz.  The 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  did 
not  in  any  way  attempt  to  force  a  solu- 
tion upon  Congress  by  saying.  "This  is 
the  President's  program;  therefore,  we 
ask  the  loyal  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  those  of  the  minority 
party  to  support  him." 

What  he  asked  for.  above  all,  was  a 
solution  of  the  difficulties.  This  is  a 
mark  of  statesmanship  and  leadership, 
because  It  could  well  have  been,  today, 
that  had  the  President  insisted  on  every 
word  of  his  proposal,  there  might  have 
been  a  bitter,  long  debate,  and  the  Sen- 
ate might  not  have  finished  its  work. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  President  and 
to  Secretary  Wlrtz  for  their  guidance, 
leadership,  and  patience.  I  wish  to  par- 
ticularly commend  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  his  effective,  dedicated  efforts. 

I  know,  because  of  personal  conversa- 
tions with  members  of  the  White  House 
staff,  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
with  the  President  himself,  that  what 
was  wanted,  above  all.  was  a  fair.  Ju- 
dicious, equitable  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulties facing  the  American  public  in 
this  long  dispute — a  dispute  that  has 
lasted  almost  5  years.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  President  will  be  pleased 
with  the  work  of  the  Senate  today — 
pleased  In  the  sense  that  it  provides  a 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Of  course,  none  of  us  is  fully  happy 
with  our  handiwoiic  in  this  l^lslative 
process.  There  are  many  areas  which 
we  wish  we  could  have  improved.  I  be- 
lieve some  p>arts  of  this  measure  could 
have  been  improved.  However,  the  im- 
portant point  when  confronted  by  such 
a  deadline  is  to  face  up  to  the  very  tough 
situation  involved  and  to  provide  a  leg- 
islative remedy  which  is  fair  to  the  Na- 
tion, to  railroad  carriers,  and  to  the  rail- 
road workers.  I  think  we  have  found 
that  solution  In  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
102 — the  measure  the  Senate  has  Just 
acted  upon. 

THE   PROBLEM   OP   DUMPING   DIS- 
CUSSED  AT   WHITE   HOUSE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  President  Kennedy  met  with  Roger 
M.    Blough,    chairmsm    of    the    United 
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StetM  Stod  Corp.,  and  D*vld  J.  Mc- 
Donald. prMtiliint  of  the  United  Steel 
Workers  of  Ameriea.  to  dljcuas  the  grow- 
Inc  mrobkm  of  dumplnc  of  steel  products 
by  foreign  manufacturers  on  the  Ameri- 
can domestic  market.  This  was  a  slg- 
nlflcant  maaUng.  because  It  again  dis- 
closed the  ssrtous  nature  otthe  situation 
that  Is  derelopiac,  due  to  the  dumping 
of  foreign  surpIUB  merchandise. 

Pollowlng  the  meeting  with  President 
Kennedy,  lir.  Blough  stated  the  nature 
of  the  dumping  problem,  as  follows: 

It  \m  Xbm  «'—»«■"»«  practloe  of  moat  foreign 
■taal  produowa  to  ■tabillBe  their  rates  of 
opentloa  by  ■■IHng  tbelr  exoeaa  output  In 
export  markets.  Slnoe  the  United  States  af- 
fords by  far  Vbm  largsst  potential  market  for 
such  exoesB  production,  they  have  sought 
business  in  this  country  by  under-pricing 
American  prodvosrs  by  whatever  amount  Is 
necessary  to  obtala  tiM  customer's  order. 

In  his  statement,  Mr.  McDonald 
said: 

The  United  Staslworkers  of  America  be- 
IlSTes  in  tnm  trade  under  fair  conditions. 
We  are  certain  that,  under  such  conditions. 
our  steel  industry  can  compete  effectively 
with  foreign  steel  companies  under  the  labor 
contract  staadaida  ve  strive  to  maintain. 
But  dumping  Is  another  matter  which  Is  of 
grave  Import  to  the  United  Steelworkera  of 
America.  If  foreign  producers  are  unload- 
ing excessive  *'^*"**g*  on  the  American  mar- 
ket at  prices  onjnstlflabiy  below  thoee  set 
for  their  own  iluiiselli ,  or  other  foreign  con- 
srmiers.  then,  the  statutory  prohibition 
against  such  ■llsgsti  activities  should  and 
must  be  invoked. 

These  statements  suggest  that  both 
labor  and  management  leaders  in  one 
of  the  Nation's  basic  Industries  view  with 
growing  alarm  the  problem  of  dumping. 
I  doubt  whether  anyone  familiar  with  the 
complicated  and  involved  procedures 
surrounding  the  Antldxmiplng  Act  of 
1921  can  discover  any  self-evident  pana- 
ceas in  this  area  of  International  trade. 
The  concept  of  dumping  Itself  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute  among  knowledgeable  per- 
sons in  this  field.  The  task  of  deter- 
mining when  a  foreign  company  Is  ac- 
tually dumping  merchandise  on  the 
American  market  Is  a  most  delicate  and 
dlfBcult  assignment  that  rests  with  the 
Treasury  Department  The  subsequent 
step  of  determining  the  extent  of  injury 
to  domestic  manufacturers  is  an  equally 
delicate  responalbUlty  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

Despite  the  delicate  and  controversial 
nature  of  the  problem — and  I  am  fully 
aware  of  that — It  is  one  which  the  re- 
sponsible ofBdals  In  the  executive 
branch  can  no  longer  Ignore  or  wish 
away.  For  the  past  several  years  I  have 
become  Inereadngly  disturbed  by  the 
apparent  lack  of  official  concern  about 
the  growing  problem  of  diunping.  It  has 
been  my  general  observation  that  the 
preservation  of  the  status  quo  in  the 
handling  of  dumping  complaints  has 
been  the  objective,  rather  than  the  ini- 
tiation of  a  searching  reevaluatlon  of 
present  practices,  to  determine  their  ade- 
quacy in  light  of  existing  patterns  of  in- 
ternational trade. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
many  other  Members  of  Congress  have 
made  certain  proposals  in  regard  to 
amending  the  Antidumping  Act.  It  is 
my  impression  that  ofBcials  in  the  Treas- 
ury   Department    are    not    particularly 


s]rmpathetlc  to  these  proposals,  despite 
the  great  reluctance  on  their  part  to 
offer  any  constructive  alternatives.  I 
believe  the  time  has  passed  for  Just  pre- 
serving the  status  quo. 

The  problem  of  dumping  has  been  en- 
countered in  many  other  product  areas, 
including  bicycles,  cement,  rayon,  sheet 
glass,  and  wire  rods.  This  Is  not  a  prob- 
lem that  will  di5app>ear  of  Its  own  accord. 
I  hope  the  meeting  with  E*resldent  Ken- 
nedy served  to  demonstrate  the  serious 
dimensions  of  the  problem.  I  further 
hope  that  both  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  will  begin  to  take  construc- 
tive steps  to  reach  a  solution  that  is  not 
protectionist,  but  does  provide  for  sound 
and  equitable  antidumping  procedures 
that  will  foster  international  trade  con- 
ducted In  a  responsible  fashion. 

I  do  not  claim  this  will  be  an  easy  or 
a  self-evident  task.  But  I  do  feel  that 
it  is  becoming  a  task  which  we  cannot 
afford  to  postpone  much  longer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  released  by  Mr. 
McDonald  and  Mr.  Blough.  following 
their  meeting  with  President  Kennedy, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows : 

STATUCKNT  BT  PmXBIDENT  DaVTO  J.  McDONAU). 
OF  THX  UNITKO  STXCLWOKKXaS  OF  AMUUCA 

For  more  than  a  year,  I  have  repeatedly 
expressed  concern  over  persistent  reports 
tliat  dumping  by  foreign  producers  has  been 
a  serious  contributory  factor  in  the  recent 
rise  In  steel  Imports. 

Today,  I  reiterated  that  concern  in  our 
conversation  with  the  President. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America  be- 
lieves in  free  trade  under  fair  conditions. 
We  are  certain  that,  under  such  conditions, 
our  steel  industry  can  compete  effectively 
with  foreign  steel  companies  under  the  labor 
contract  standards  we  strive  to  maintain. 

But  dumping  is  another  matter  wliich  Is 
of  grave  Import  to  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America.  If  foreign  producers  are  un- 
loading excessive  tonnage  on  the  American 
nuu'ket  at  prices  unjustifiably  l>elow  thoee 
set  for  their  own  domestic,  or  other  foreign 
consumers,  then,  the  statutory  prohibition 
against  such  alleged  activities  should  and 
must  be  invoked. 

No  American  steelworker  should  be  con- 
fronted with  the  prospect  of  unemployment 
because  of  unfair  trade  practices  by  foreign 
producers. 

The  steel  companies  which  have  filed  a 
complaint  on  such  alleged  practices  have 
taken  the  proper  course.  We  believe  that 
investigation  of  dumping  Is  appropriate  and 
should  be  carried  out  promptly  and  vigor- 
ously by  all  Oovernment  agencies  concerned. 

If  such  Investigation  determines  that  the 
antidimiplng  act  be  amended  further,  we 
believe  this  course  should  be  taken. 

We  offer  our  full  cooperation  both  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  American  steel  In- 
dustry toward  that  end. 


Trx  Steki.  Dumping  Problxu 

Imports  of  all  steel  products  were  3.300,- 
000  tons  In  iOSi,  4.300,000  tons  in  1963  and 
tukve  now  reached  the  rate  of  6  million 
tons  per  year  and  are  continuing  to  In- 
crease at  a  disturbing  rate.  The  greatest 
recent  Increases  have  occurred  In  the  Im- 
ports of  tin  plate,  hot-rolled  sheets,  cold- 
rolled  sheets,  and  galvanized  sheets  and  the 
American  steel  Industry  Is  seriously  Uireat- 
ened  with  the  loss  of  Important  domestic 
markets  In  these  vital  product  lines.  This 
means  a  serious  curtailment  of  employment 
opportunities    In    this   country. 


In  terms  of  unemployment,  imports  of 
4,300.000  tons  of  steel  products  In  1902  repre- 
sented the  loss  of  an  estimated  70  million 
man-hours  of  work.  This  Is  the  equivalent 
of  approximately  87,700  Jobs  for  steelworkers 
alone  and  represents  a  loss  In  income  and 
t>eneflts  to  American  workmen  of  at  least 
$291  million. 

The  dumping  of  foreign  steel  also  has  a 
significant  bearing  on  the  baiance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  In  that  the  total  dollar  vol- 
ume of  steel  Imports  for  the  year  1963  Is 
estimated  at  1618  million. 

Competition  with  foreign  steel  producers 
In  our  markets  and  theirs  on  equal  terms  Is 
an  essential  part  of  International  free  trade, 
but  American  steel  producers  must  have  the 
opportunity  to  compete  under  conditions 
which  are  fair  to  everyone.  Under  present 
conditions  created  by  the  pricing  practices 
of  our  foreign  competitors  In  dumping  their 
products  In  the  United  States,  it  Is  Increas- 
ingly difficult  for  us  to  compete  successfully 
with  them. 

On  most  finished  steel  products,  the  pub- 
lished prices  of  the  Common  Market,  British 
and  Japanese  steel  producers  In  their  domes- 
tic sales  are  about  the  same  as  our  own 
domestic  prices.  However,  the  prices  quoted 
on  their  exports  to  the  United  States  are 
much  lower  than  our  domestic  prices  and  are 
continuing  to  decline  as  the  foreign  pro- 
ducers expand  their  capacity  and  seek  to 
Increase  their  exports  to  this  country. 

It  Is  the  conunon  practice  of  most  foreign 
steel  producers  to  stabilize  their  rates  of  op- 
eration by  selling  their  excess  output  In  ex- 
port markets.  Since  the  United  States  af- 
fords by  far  the  largest  potential  market  for 
such  excess  production,  they  have  sought 
business  in  this  country  by  underprlclng 
American  producers  by  whatever  amount  Is 
necessary  to  obtain  the  customer's  order. 

While  we  were  reluctant  to  file  complaints 
under  the  Antidumping  Act,  the  critical  na- 
ture of  the  dumping  problem  finally  caused 
us  to  take  acUon  against  the  dumping  of 
standard  pipe  as  a  means  of  bringing  this 
problem  to  the  attention  of  oiu  Government. 
Our  experience  In  the  pipe  case  and  the  expe- 
rience of  other  American  steel  companies  In 
the  wire  rod  case  have  now  caused  great  con- 
cern, because  the  practices  of  Treasury  tend 
to  nullify  rather  than  to  enforce  the  act. 

We  concur  In  the  view  that  dumping  Is 
difficult  to  prove  under  the  present  Anti- 
dumping Act,  but  we  are  confident  that  the 
present  act  can  provide  a  measure  of  relief  If 
both  Treasury  and  the  Tariff  Commission 
make  a  genuine  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
dumping  of  foreign  steel  In  our  markets. 
United  States  Steel  Corp, 
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BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS  DEFICIT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  is  a  disturbing 
problem — one  fraught  with  seriousness 
which  few  understand.  It  is  not  an  issue 
which  will  or  can  disappear  overnight. 

The  deficit  is  now  running  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  $5.2  billion,  and  our  gold 
supply  has  shrunk  to  well  below  $15.7 
billion,  the  lowest  since  1939. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  deal  with 
these  problems.  I  believe  that  some  of 
these  steps  are  long  overdue.  But  there 
are  some  who  would  have  us  go  further; 
they  propose  that  the  United  States  de- 
value its  dollar — a  solution  whereby  the 
United  States  could  reap  a  so-called 
profit  by  doubling  its  gold  reserves.  But 
this  step  is  one  which  contains  the 
specters  of  problems  which  few  may 
realize. 

Columnist  Sylvia  Porter  has  begun  ex- 
ploring this  question  in  a  series  of  articles 
which  began  yesterday — August  26 — in 


the  Washington  Evening  Star.  It  la  a 
series  well  worth  reading,  for  it  explains 
in  layman's  language  the  balance-of- 
payments  and  dollar -devaluation  prob- 
lems. One  thing  Miss  Porter  overlooks, 
Mr.  President.  Is  in  the  article  In  today's 
Washington  EJvenlng  Star,  where  the 
question  Is  asked.  "How  co\ild  devalua- 
tion be  achieved?"  The  answer  given  is: 
"It  could  be  done  only  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress." 

Mr.  President.  I  grant  that  this  Is  the 
only  official  way  in  which  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  could  occur;  but  I  suggest  that 
Miss  Porter  has  overlooked  the  fact  that 
we  could  have  what  is  known  as  devalua- 
tion in  fact.  This  would  occur  If  the 
holders  of  dollars  overseas  sought  to  con- 
vert them  into  gold,  and  if  we  did  not 
have  the  amount  of  gold  needed  In  order 
to  meet  their  demands.  On  several  oc- 
casions. I  have  pointed  out  that  the  dif- 
ference between  our  present  gold  re- 
serves, of  some  $15.7  billion,  and  the 
$12.5  billion  needed  to  back  up  our  own 
currency,  is  less  than  one-quarter  of  the 
total  claims  or  potential  short-term 
claims  that  foreign  creditors  have;  that 
if  only  one-quarter  of  those  foreign 
creditors  demanded  gold  Instead  of  dol- 
lars in  repayment  of  our  debts  against 
them,  we  would  be  in  a  very  serious  con- 
dition. 

The  reason  why  we  would  be  in  a  very 
serious  condition  is  that  if  we  did  not 
have  the  gold  to  deliver  in  response  to 
their  claims  against  us.  oiir  dollar  would 
actually  go  down  in  the  world  market, 
and  then  we  would  have  what  is  known 
as  devaluation  in  fact. 

But  aside  from  this  oversight  on  the 
part  of  Miss  Porter — ^which  I  hope  she 
will  correct  in  a  later  article — ^I  think 
the  series  is  well  worth  reading.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  the  first  two 
articles  in  this  series.  They  are  entitled 
"Dollar  Devaluing— Vigilance  Needed," 
and  "Dollar  Devaluing — ^An  Explana- 
tion." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Aug. 
26,  1663] 

DoLLAB  Devaluinc— Vicnjiifcx  Needed 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

"I  hope  and  pray  the  time  won't  come  when 
we  would  have  to  devalue  the  dollar,"  Ped- 
eral  Reserve  Board  Chairman  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin  told  the  House  Banking 
Committee  recently.  He  was  being  pressed 
to  discuss  what  might  happen  if  we  in  the 
Unltied  States  do  not  stop  spending  more 
abroad  than  we  are  earning  abroad  and  do 
not  drastically  curb  the  resultant  drain  on 
our  gold  reserves.  "It  would  not  l>e  the  end 
of  the  world,  but  It  would  take  years  to  re- 
cover and  would  cause  slowing  down  of  world 
trade  and  our  trade." 

This  threat  of  "devaluation  of  the  doUar" 
lies  at  the  heart  of  the  battle  we  are  now 
waging  to  slash  the  deficit  in  our  tMdance  of 
payments.  Thus,  It's  time  an  effort  was  made 
to  explain  In  simple  language  the  bafflegab 
of  devaluation. 

Because  we  have  twen  running  in  the  red 
In  our  financial  accounts  with  other  nations 
year  after  year,  our  foreign  creditors  have 
built  up  more  than  $20  billion  of  dollar 
claims,  much  of  which  they  can  convert  mto 
our  gold  any  time  they  wish. 


Because  we  are  tnmker  to  the  world  and  the 
d<^lar  is  the  pivot  around  wlilch  ail  other 
eurrendee  revolve,  we  stand  ready  to  seU  gold 
out  of  our  reserves  to  qiialifled  foreign  own- 
ers of  doUars  at  the  price  of  S3  5  an  ounce 
which  Congress  set  almost  30  years  ago. 

Because  qualified  foreign  governments  and 
their  central  banlEs  owning  dollar  claims 
against  us  have  asked  for  $9  billion  in  gold 
since  1948  and  have  drained  $395  mllilon  out 
of  otir  hocud  Just  so  far  this  year,  our  gold 
supply  has  sliriveled  to  well  under  $16  bil- 
lion, lowest  since  1939. 

Because  the  deficit  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments has  soared  this  year  In  the  face  of 
administration  assurances  that  we  were  dry- 
ing up  the  red  ink,  worry  about  our  dollar's 
mtegrity  has  been  mounting. 

Thus,  the  fight  to  control  the  outflow  of 
doUars  and  gold  from  the  United  States  has 
become  urgent. 

The  Pederal  Reserve  System  is  increasing 
short-term  interest  rates  In  the  United  States 
so  that  foreign  creditors  will  be  willing  to 
keep  their  dollars  Invested  here  in  compara- 
tively attractive  U.S.  securities.  Also  to  hold 
dollars  in  the  United  States,  the  Central  Bank 
has  authorized  U.S.  banks  to  pay  as  much 
as  4  percent  to  big  depositors  on  certain 
short-term  fiinds.  The  White  House  is  push- 
tag  a  controversial  "penalty"  tax  designed  to 
discourage  American  investors  from  buying 
foreign  securities  and  adding  to  the  flow  of 
dollars  tato  foreign  hands.  These  are  the 
three  latest  moves  made  in  the  battle. 

In  addition,  the  administration  is  vigor- 
ously promoting  our  exp>ort  trade  to  earn 
more  dollars  abroad.  A  campaign  is  on  to 
tacrease  toiu-ism  In  the  United  States  to  nar- 
row the  gap  between  what  American  tourists 
spend  abrocul  and  what  foreign  toiu-ists 
spend  here.  Increasing  amounts  of  our  for- 
eign aid  are  being  tied  to  purchases  of  UJS. 
goods  by  those  getting  the  funds.  Another 
gOfU  is  major  reductions  in  our  net  defense 
spending  abroad  and  in  other  types  of  over- 
sea spending.  Most  significant  are  the  elab- 
orate defenses  we  have  created  in  coopera- 
tion with  foreign  central  banlcs  against  cur- 
rency speculators  and  the  extent  to  which  we 
are  ustag  the  defenses. 

The  arsenal  to  defend  the  dollar  is  im- 
pressive and  there  are  still  more  weapons  in 
It,  but,  nevertheless,  the  1963  deflcit  in  our 
balance  of  payments  has  ballooned.  And  as 
our  payments  problem  hits  the  front  pages 
of  the  Nation  day  after  day,  talk  about  "de- 
valuation" as  the  ultimate  solution  Ls  spread- 
tag. 

We  are  not  going  to  devalue  the  dollar  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  Last  month.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  repeated  his  pledge  of  1960, 
again  of  1961  and  again  of  1962  in  these 
words: 

"This  Nation  will  maintain  the  dollar  as 
good  as  gold,  freely  interchangeable  with 
gold  at  $35  an  ounce,  the  foundatlonstone  of 
the  free  world's  trade  and  payments  system." 
There's  no  qualifying  phrase  here. 

Yet,  despite  the  repeated  pledges,  millions 
of  Americans  are  asking:  What  is  devalua- 
tion? How  could  It  be  done?  Why  does  any- 
one favor  devaluation?  Tomorrow's  colimin 
will  deal  with  these  questions. 

[Prcwn  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Aug.  27,   1963] 

Dollar  Dkvaluing — An  Explanation 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

"Devaluation  of  the  dollar  would  be  as 
shattering  a  blow  to  U.S.  power,  prestige  and 
health  and  to  the  well-being  of  every  Amer- 
ican as  a  takeover  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Russians,"  a  leading  currency  expert  said 
ta  an  off-the-record  talk  recently.  "It  would 
mean  instantaneous  disaster  for  the  foreign- 
ers who  own  $20  billion  of  dollar  claims  to- 
day and  it  would  lead  to  a  complete  break- 
down of  otir  entire  international  financial 
system." 


In  less  dramatic  words.  President  Kennedy, 
Treasury  Secretary  DiUon.  Reserve  Board 
Cliairman  Martta — to  name  Just  a  few — have 
said  the  same  thing  on  the  record.  There  is 
no  possibility  that  we  wiU  devalue  the  dollar 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Nevertheless,  fears  at>out  devaluation  are 
spreading  as  we  continue  to  spend  far  more 
abroad  than  we  earn  abroad,  as  the  deficit 
ta  our  balance  of  payments  remains  danger- 
ously high,  as  foreign  claims  against  our  gold 
reserve  mount,  as  our  gold  supply  shrinlu. 
Here's  an  attempt  to  understand  the  de- 
valuation problem. 

Question.  What  is  devaluation  of  the 
dollar? 

Answer.  The  dictionary  definition  of  de- 
valuation is  "to  dimtalsh  the  value  of  some- 
thing." In  the  case  of  the  dollar,  if  we  de- 
valued, we  would  dimtalsh  its  value  ta  terms 
of  gold  and  also  ta  terms  of  other  curren- 
cies— assvunlng  other  nations  did  not  im- 
mediately copy  us  and  devalue  their  moneys 
to  precisely  the  same  degree  as  we  did  the 
dollar. 

We  would  devalue  by  raising  the  price  at 
which  the  U.S.  Government  stands  ready  to 
buy  from  or  sell  gold  to  any  qualified  foreign 
government  or  bank  or  tatemational  orga- 
nization. 

The  price  of  gold  today  is  $35  an  ounce 
and  it  has  l>een  frozen  there  stace  we  last 
devalued  ta  1934.  Bay  we  raised  this  price 
from  $36  to  $70  an  ounce.  The  gold  value  of 
the  U.S.  dollar  would  be  l/70th  of  an  ounce 
instead  of  l/36th.  The  dollar  would  have 
t>een  devalued  by  half. 

Question.  How  cotild  devaluation  be 
achieved? 

Answer.  It  could  be  done  only  by  an  act 
of  Congress.  Under  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement  Acts  of  1945,  the  President  can- 
not even  propose  devaluation  unless  Congress 
first  gives  him  the  authority  to  do  so,  and 
even  a  nmior  of  this  request  woxild  plxinge 
the  free  world  tato  monetary  chaos.  Also  we 
would  have  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
International  Monetary  Pund,  to  which  we 
and  most  nations  of  the  West  belong,  for  all 
member  countries  have  pledged  not  to  make 
any  major  change  ta  the  value  of  their  c\xr- 
rencles  without  the  IMP'S  OK. 

Despite  a  t>elief  to  the  contrary,  the  dollar 
could  not  be  devalued  by  any  "stroke  of  the 
pen"  deal. 

Question.  Why  does  anyone  favor  dollar 
devaluation? 

Answer.  Because  our  foreign  creditors  have 
such  enormous  dollar  claims  against  our  gold 
reserve  and  our  hoard  has  been  shrinktag,  the 
proposed  "solution"  is  that  we  write  up  the 
value  of  gold  so  we  wUl  have  a  "profit" — and 
so  will  all  other  countries  owntag  gold — the 
basic  preclovLB  metal  tliat  backs  paper  cur- 
rencies today. 

If  we  raised  the  price  of  gold  from  $35  to 
$70,  our  $15.6  billion  gold  reserve  would  lie 
worth  $31.2  billion.  We  would  have  doubled 
the  amount  with  which  to  settle  claims 
against  us.  At  $70  an  ounce,  our  gold  would 
be  a  much  less  attractive  buy  to  foreigners. 

Because  our  dollar's  value  ta  other  cur- 
rencies would  l>e  cut  in  half,  the  cost  of  our 
goods  to  foreigners  would  be  cut  in  half  too. 
Theoretically,  our  exports  would  be  twice  as 
attractive,  and  theoretlcaUy  this  would  boost 
our  sales  abroad.  At  the  same  time,  the  value 
of  a  dollar  to  a  foreigner  would  l>e  cut  ta 
half  and  the  cost  of  goods  we  import  would 
l>e  doubled.  Theoretically,  imports  would 
l>e  much  less  attractive  and  we  would  be  less 
eager  to  buy  Imported  goods.  Por  instance, 
a  German  car  costing  $2,000  or  8,000  marlu 
would  cost  $4,000  for  the  same  8,000  marlcs. 

All  this  assumes  other  countries  would  sit 
by  and  let  us  devalue  our  dollar  by  ourselves 
and  not  follow  suit. 

They  could  not  sit  by  and  let  \is  do  this — 
wiilch  is  why  a  unUateral  devaluation  by  the 
United  States  Is  unthinluible. 
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Why  do  oUmt  ooimtiiM  devalue?  How 
would  deTAluAUon  affect  prices  bere.  change 
the  dollar?    TTmm  answer*  tomorrow. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  tmanlOMMU  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  AND  JOINT 

RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED 

An  additional  bill  and  joint  resolution 

were  introduced,  read  the  first  time,  and, 

by  unanimous  oonaent,  the  second  time. 

and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CHURCH : 
S.  3007.  A  bill  to  require  that  IrLah  poU- 
toes  told  or  ahlpped  in  Interstate  commerce 
be  labeled  aa  to  State  of  origin;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Acricuitxire  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  mnarka  of  Mr.  Cutjbch  when  he 
Introduced  th«  above  bUi,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  baadlng.) 

By  Mr.  HuMPHazT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DjMKMMX,  Mr.  McCluxan,  B^.  Nel- 
son, Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Ran- 
DOLTB.   Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  HAarKZ.  Mr. 

■%M-nrwm    Ifr.  DoUGUia,  Mr.  DOM INICK, 

Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Holulnd,  and  Mr. 
WmjaMS  of   New   Jersey)  : 

8. J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion deslgnattnc  the  first  week  In  March  of 
each  year  as  "Save  Your  Vision  Week,"  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hl-mphxet  when 
he  Introduosd  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  imder  a  separate  heading  ) 


LABELING     OP    PACKAGED     POTA- 
TOES BY  STATE  OP  ORIGIN 

Ml.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  for  a  moment  of  a  problem  of 
Increasing  seriousness  facing  the  potato 
growers  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 

For  years.  Idaho  has  been  known  for 
the  size  and  quality  of  a  type  of  potato 
that  has  been  developed  there — the  fa- 
mous Idaho  russet  potato,  so  often  fea- 
tured on  the  menus  of  the  Nation's  finest 
restaurants.  Through  the  Intensive  work 
of  the  State's  potato  producers,  the 
terms  "Idaho"  and  "russet"  have  become 
synonymous  In  the  minds  of  many 
American  housewives. 

Today  Idaho  producers  are  increas- 
ingly threatttied  by  three  developments : 

Plrst.  a  growing  number  of  other 
States  are  now  producing  russet  pota- 
toes, and  are  marketing  them  with  this 
designation.  While  certainly  nobody 
could  argue  that  the  term  "russet"  can 
be  reserved  for  the  use  of  any  one  State, 
it  Is  a  fact  that  this  term,  in  many  in- 
stances, has  become  synonjrmous  with 
the  term  "Idaho."  so  that  large  quanti- 
ties of  non-Idaho  russets  can  be  mar- 
keted tnferentiaUy  as  Idaho  potatoes. 

Second,  while  a  present  provision  of 
the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodity 
Act  prohibits  misrepresentation  of  the 
country,  region  or  State  of  packaged 
potatoes,  many  potatoes  grown  in  Idaho, 
but  pacicaced  and  sold  elsewhere,  are 
marked  only  with  the  location  of  the 
packaging  or  sales  concern.  In  many 
such  cases,  these  concerns  are  located 
in  different  regions  of  the  country. 

Third,  and  most  serious,  the  fame  and 
quality  of  the  Idaho  potato  has  led  to 


the  spreading  practice  of  using  the  word 
"Idaho"  as  a  term  of  variety,  rather  tlian 
a  designation  of  origin.  In  this  sense, 
the  term  "Idaho  potato"  is  likened  to  the 
term  "Irish  potato":  but  unlike  the  latter 
Instance,  an  Idaho  potato  is  thought 
by  the  retail  buyer  to  be  a  product  of 
the  potato  fields  of  Idaho,  when  this  Is 
often  not  the  case  at  all. 

This,  then,  is  the  three-way  problem 
confronting  Idaho  potato  growers.  Even 
where  there  is  no  violation  of  existing 
law,  there  is  unfair  use  of  a  reputation 
justly  earned  by  Idaho  potato  producers 
for  their  product.  The  common  thread 
connecting  the  three  parts  of  this  prob- 
lem is  that  of  misrepresentation  by  in- 
ference.   In  the  words  of  one  producer: 

Idaho  Is  competing  agnlnst  a  ghost  package 
of  unknown  origin  of  the  same  variety,  sold 
by  Inference  as  its  own  product. 

At  the  present  time,  It  is  reliably  esti- 
mated that,  while  40.000  carloads  of  po- 
tatoes are  shipped  yearly  from  the  State, 
a  total  of  80.000  are  being  sold  as  "Idaho 
potatoes."  Misrepresentation  by  infer- 
ence is  occurring  in  most  terminal  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States.  The  solution 
Is  not  to  seek  particular  rights  for  one 
group  of  growers:  rather,  it  is  to  insure 
uniform  and  fair  practices  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  growers. 

To  this  end.  I  am  today  introducine 
a  bill  to  require  the  labeling  of  all  pack- 
aged potatoes  by  State  of  origin.  Proc- 
essed potatoes  are  exempted,  as  are 
small  retailers  who  receive  their  potatoes 
directly  from  the  grower.  This  bill  is 
Identical  to  the  one  Introduced  by  my 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Ralph  Harding. 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

If  the  bill  were  enacted,  the  American 
housewife  could  readily  identify  the 
origin  of  the  potatoes  she  purchased. 
She  could  choose  those  potatoes — from 
whatever  State — that  most  appealed  to 
her,  whether  from  the  standpoint  of 
tested  quality  or  price.  ENfery  potato- 
growing  State,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, has  reason  to  take  pride  In  Its 
product;  each,  accordingly,  could  bene- 
fit from  the  assurance  that  its  potatoes, 
and  no  others,  will  be  easily  idonttflable 
by  their  State  of  origin. 

Mr.  President,  the  laws  of  this  country 
should  protect  against  misrepresentation 
by  inference  as  well  as  misrepresentation 
by  fact.  Both  lead  to  the  same  conse- 
quences. Plain  fairness  to  producer  and 
consumer  alike  is  the  best  reason  for  en- 
acting this  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2097)  to  require  that  Irish 
potatoes  sold  or  shipped  in  Interstate 
commerce  be  labeled  as  to  State  of  ori- 
gin, Introduced  by  Mr.  Chtjrch.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "commerce"  means  com- 
merce between  any  State  or  territory  or  the 


District  of  Columbia  and  any  place  outside 
thereof  or  between  p>olnts  within  the  same 
State  or  territory  or  the  District  of  Cohim- 
bla,  but  through  any  point  outside  thereof, 
or  which  directly  burdens,  obstructs,  or 
affects  such  commerce. 

(b)  The  term  "potatoes"  means  whole 
potatoes  of  any  variety  Included  In  the  spe- 
cies solanum  tuberosum  In  fresh  form  gen- 
erally considered  as  perishable  vegetables, 
Including  potatfies  which  have  been  washed, 
graded,  packed,  or  otherwise  prepared  for 
sale  as  a  perishable  product,  but  not  Includ- 
ing poUitfjes  which  have  been  so  processed 
by  co«jklng.  freezing,  drying,  canning,  or  In 
Slime  other  manner  as  to  change  them  from 
thflr  natural  state  Into  a  prepared  food 

(c)  The  term  "container"  means  any  batr, 
crate,  carton,  or  container  of  any  type  or  sl.,:e 
Including  bulk  display  cases  or  bins. 

(d)  The  term  "to  pack'  means  to  place 
into  containers  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  ship- 
ment, or  display 

(ei  The  term  "dealer"  means  any  person 
enciped  In  the  business  of  buying  or  selMnK 
whule  fresh  potatoes  in  wholesale  or  Jobbing 
qu mtltles  In  commerce  and  Includes — 

( 1 1    any  Jobber,  distributor,  or  wholesaler, 

(  2  (    any  retailer — 

(  A  )  In  any  calendar  year  Immediately  suc- 
ceeding a  year  In  which  such  retailer's  pur- 
chases of  potatoes  exceeded.  In  the  aggregate, 
the  amount  of  $10,000,  or 

(Bi  In  any  calendar  year  In  which  such 
retailers  purchases  of  potatoes  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  exceed.  In  the  aggregate, 
the  amount  of  $15,000; 

(3)    any  grower — 

(Ai  In  any  calendar  year  Immediately  fol- 
iDWlng  a  year  in  which  such  grower's  sales 
of  potatoes  (whether  or  not  grown  by  such 
grower!  exceeded.  In  ths  aggregate,  the 
amount  of  $10,000.  or 

(B)  In  any  calendar  year  In  which  such 
grijwer's  sales  of  potatoes  (whether  or  not 
grown  by  such  grower)  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  exceed,  In  the  aggregate,  the 
amount  of  $15,000. 

(f)  The  term  "broker"  means  any  pverson 
engaged  In  the  business  of  negotiating  sales 
and  purchases  of  any  whole  fresh  potatoes 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  vendor  or  purchaser  or  both. 

(g)  The  term  "State  of  origin"  means  the 
State  in  which  the  potatoes  are  grown. 

(hi  The  term  "to  mark"  means  to  brand, 
mark,  label  or  stencil  the  container  In  such 
a  position  as  to  t>e  readily  legible  In  a  color 
to  contrast  with  the  container  and  In  letter- 
ing equally  prominent  with  any  other  letter- 
ing on  the  container. 

Sec  2  It  shall  be  unlawful  In.  or  In  con- 
nection with  any  transaction  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  for  any  person  acting  as  a 
dealer  or  broker  to  pack,  sell,  ship,  or  con- 
sign or  offer  for  sale  any  lot  of  fresh  potatoes 
luiless  the  container  in  which  they  are 
packed  Is  marked  with  the  State  of  origin 
and.  unless  such  potatoes  are  being  offered 
for  sale  on  the  premises  of  the  packer  or  re- 
packer,  the  name  and  place  of  business  of 
the  packer  or  repacker. 

Sec.  3  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  dealer 
or  broker  to  pack,  sell.  ship,  consign,  or  offer 
for  sale  fresh  potatoes  In  a  container  marked 
with  more  than  one  State  of  origin. 

Sec  4  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  5  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  any  rule  or  regulation  Is- 
sued under  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  $100  or  more  than  $1,000 
for  each  such  violation. 
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SAVE    YOUR    VISION    WEEK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Dirksen, 


McClellan,  Nelson,  Long  of  Missouri, 
Randolph,  Bayh,  Hartke,  Millxr,  Doug- 
las, DoMiNicK,  Allott,  Holi^md,  and 
WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  I  introduced, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  issue  a  proclamation  de- 
claring the  first  week  in  March  of  each 
year  to  be  "Save  Your  Vision  Week." 

As  far  back  as  1927.  the  proposal  of  a 
"Save  Your  Vision  Week"  came  into  ex- 
istence. Since  then,  the  Governors  of  all 
of  our  States  and  the  mayors  of  countless 
mumcipalities,  both  large  and  small. 
have  issued  proclamations  calling  upon 
their  constituents  to  observe  "Save  Your 
Vision  Week"  during  the  first  week  in 
March.  This  year  more  than  1,200  radio 
stations  and  300  television  stations 
broadcast  messages  about  "Save  Your 
Vision  Week." 

Vision,  like  life  itself,  is  God-given. 
Therefore,  we  are  often  inclined  to  take 
it  for  granted,  with  the  result  that  the 
time  may  come  when  it  will  be  too  late 
to  safeguard  this  most  precious  gift. 
Even  though  one's  neglect  may  not  result 
in  bUndness.  if  it  impairs  the  visual  eCB- 
clency,  not  only  is  that  individual  a  loser, 
but  it  may  result  in  loss  of  another's  life 
or  injury  in  an  aviation,  highway,  hunt- 
ing or  Industrial  accident. 

For  example,  recent  research  indicates 
that  most  hunting  accidents  are  caused 
by  hunters  with  inadequate  vision.  The 
Minnesota  Safety  Commission,  studsring 
93  hunters  involved  in  accidents,  found 
that  77  percent  had  vision  problems. 
Those  in  accidents  had  deficient  visual 
acuity,  color  recognition,  muscular  bal- 
ance or  depth  perception.  And  nearly  all 
were  unaware  of  shortcomings.  Vision 
standards  In  the  tests  were  set  by  optom- 
etrists, physicians,  and  safety  author- 
ities, and  52  percent  of  a  cross  section  of 
licerised  hunters  met  all  requirements 
compared  to  only  23  percent  of  hvmters 
with  accidents.  Other  statistics  show 
350  hunters  killed,  2,000  injured  annually 
in  the  United  States. 

Color  plays  an  important  part  in  re- 
ducing the  number  of  hunting  casualties. 

Recent  tests  conducted  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association  in  cooperation  with 
several  State  optometrlc  societies  indi- 
cate that  traditional  hunting  red  \s  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  colors  in  apparel 
for  hunters  because  it  is  not  quickly  dis- 
tinguished by  either  colorblind  himters 
or  those  with  normal  vision.  These  tests 
revealed  that  yellow  is  by  far  the  safest 
color.  Similar  tests  in  Massachusetts 
during  1959  found  fluorescent  blaze 
orange  was  best.  Hunters  are  best  ad- 
vised to  be  sure  the  color  they  wear  con- 
trasts sharply  with  foliage  and  terrain. 

Hunters  are  often  unaware  of  vision 
deficiencies  because  vision  deteriorates 
somewhat  unnoticeably  with  age.  Eyes 
or  glasses  that  are  OK  one  year  may  not 
be  adequate  the  next.  Major  require- 
ments of  himtlng  vision  are:  Acuity,  field 
of  vision,  and  color  vision. 

Ninety  percent  of  all  driving  decisions 
are  based  on  sight.  There  are  more  than 
10  million  highway  accidents  each  year. 
'I  didnt  see"  is  most  common  excuse 
for  automobile  accidents.  One  out  of 
six  drivers  has  vision  handicap  of  which 


he  is  unaware.  In  many  States  motorists 
are  permitted  to  renew  their  licenses 
year  after  year  regardless  of  sight  dete- 
rioration. More  families  have  been  be- 
reaved by  highway  casualties  than  by 
war.  Three  out  of  four  trafBc  deaths 
are  on  rural  highways  where  fatalities 
are  increasing  while  those  In  cities  are 
declining.  Two-thirds  of  all  trafiQc 
deaths  occur  at  night,  although  one- 
third  of  driving  is  done  at  that  time. 
Fatigue  is  recognized  as  a  major  cause 
of  accidents:  IneflBcient  vision  is  a  major 
cause  of  fatigue.  Fatal  accidents  at  in- 
tersections tend  to  occur  on  side  of 
driver's  less  efficient  eye.  This  was  found 
in  30  out  of  33  cases  in  a  California  study. 
More  than  80  percent  of  all  school 
tasks  are  based  on  vision.  Four  out  of 
10  grade  school  children  In  the  United 
States  are  visually  handicapped  for  ade- 
quate school  achievement — at  least  12 
million  children.  Millions  of  children 
repeat  one  or  more  year's  work  due  to 
inadequate  vision.  About  18  percent  of 
all  children  with  vision  problems  are  not 
detected  through  school  vision  tests. 
According  to  a  study  made  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  one  out  of  two  chil- 
dren failing  reading  needs  vision  care. 

We  are  all  distressed  to  read  In  the 
public  press  the  statistics  pertaining  to 
dropouts  in  our  schools  with  resulting 
Juvenile  delinquency.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  many  of  these  young  peo- 
ple who  fail  in  their  studies  become  drop- 
outs and  delinquents  because  of  faulty 
vision.  Time  was  if  a  pupil  could  read  a 
Snellen  chart  at  20  feet,  he  or  she  was 
rated  as  having  20/20  vision,  which  to 
most  people  means  perfect  vision.  Some 
pupils  are  20  feet  from  the  blackboard, 
but  most  of  what  they  read  and  all  of 
what  they  write  is  done  at  20  inches  or 
less.  Unless  they  are  given  a  thorough 
professional  eye  examination,  their 
visual  deficiencies  may  not  be  detected. 
It  is  important,  not  only  that  their  visual 
handicaps  be  known,  but  also  as  far  as 
possible  that  they  be  corrected. 

The  American  Optometric  Association 
recently  held  its  66th  Annual  Congress 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  It  so  happened 
that  one  of  nature's  most  interesting 
phenomena,  the  solar  eclipse,  occurred 
during  the  time  of  this  meeting.  Of  all 
natural  phenomena,  the  solar  eclipse  is 
the  most  detrimental  to  human  vision 
if  observed  unprotected.  All  media  of 
public  communication  carried  informa- 
tion fiuTiished  by  the  association  warn- 
ing the  public  about  the  danger  and  de- 
scribing the  proper  means  of  viewing  a 
solar  eclipse. 

In  past  years  the  association  has 
helped  to  stimulate  Interest  throughout 
the  Nation  in  support  of  Save  Your 
"Vision  Week.  Since  this  week  has  been 
proclaimed  by  the  States  and  by  many 
local  governments,  I  believe  it  Is  appro- 
priate for  Congress  to  authorize  a  na- 
tional proclamation  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  hope  the  health  care  professions  and 
all  other  agencies  and  individuals  con- 
cerned with  programs  for  the  improve- 
ment of  vision  will  fully  implement  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  joint  reso- 


lution be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  also  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  held  at  the  desk  for  1  week,  so 
that  other  Interested  Senators  may.  If 
they  so  desire,  become  cosponsors  of  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  held  at  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  113)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  Issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  first  week 
In  March  of  each  year  as  "Save  Your 
Vision  Week,"  Introduced  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Whereas  vision  is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
to  every  Individual  and  to  the  Nation  aa  a 
whole;  and 

Whereas  many  Governors  and  mayors  have, 
over  the  past  36  years.  Issued  proclamations 
calling  upon  their  citizens  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  vision  care  during  the  first  week 
In  March  of  each  year;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  supported  significant  research  to 
protect  man's  priceless  gift  of  vision;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department 
has  authorized  the  use  of  special  cancella- 
tion stamps  during  that  week  and  the  pre- 
ceding week  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  our 
citizens  that  their  vision  demands  constant 
care :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  annually  a  proclamation 
designating  the  first  week  In  March  of  each 
year  as  "Save  Your  Vision  Week,"  and  In- 
viting the  Governors  and  mayors  of  State 
and  local  governments  of  the  United  States 
to  Issue  similar  proclamations.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  further  requested  to  consider  Includ- 
ing In  such  proclamation  an  invitation  call- 
ing upon  the  press,  radio,  television,  and 
other  communications  media,  the  health  care 
professions,  and  all  other  agencies  and  Indi- 
viduals concerned  with  programs  for  the 
Improvement  of  vision,  to  unite  dtuing  such 
week  in  pubUc  activities  to  impress  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  Im- 
portance of  vision  to  their  own  welfare  and 
that  of  our  country,  and  to  urge  their  sup- 
port of  programs  to  improve  and  protect  the 
vision  of  Americans. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon,  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  6  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  xmder  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
August  28,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  August  27. 1963: 

DZPABTMKKT  Or  THX  ASMT 

Willis  Moore  Hawkins,  Jr.,  ot  California,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army,  vice 

Finn  J.  Larsen. 
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HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  27,  1963 

The  Houae  UMt  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Ctxaptaitk,  Rer.  Bernard  Bra&kamp. 
DJD..  offered  Um  following  prayer : 

Romans  13:  10:  Lot^e  toorketh  no  ill 
to  his  neighbor:  therefore  love  is  the  ful- 
flUino  of  tfie  law. 

Eternal  and  ever-blessed  Ck)d.  grant 
that  daily  we  may  have  a  larger  share 
in  building  a  social  order  in  which  Thou 
Shalt  be  worshiped  more  worthily  and 
reverently  and  mankind  shall  be  served 
more  effectually  and  helpfully. 

May  all  the  members  of  the  human 
family  seek  to  cultivate  a  more  obedient 
relationship  to  Thee  and  a  more  frater- 
nal relationship  to  one  another  and  thus 
find  the  secret  of  peace  and  Joy. 

We  pray  that  the  legislation  which 
is  being  proposed  and  passed  in  this 
Chamber  by  the  Congress  may  be  for 
Thy  glory  and  enable  all  the  citizens  of 
our  beloved  country  to  find  the  happier 
and  more  hopeful  way  of  life. 

Hear  us  In  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


the  Senate  hawi  passed  a  bin  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

S.  115S.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  tiiereunder,  and  for  other  purpKJces. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MBSSAGX  FROBI  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Oown,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced  that 


MAKING   CONTINUTNa   APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1964. 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PtJPtPOSES 
Mr.    CANNON.     Mr    Speaker,     under 
previous  order  of  the  House  which  was 
entered  on  the  22d  of  August  1963.  I  call 
up  House  Joint  Resolution  667  and  si&k 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  considered 
in   the   House   as   In   Committee  of   the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.^e  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Statet  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  clause  (c)  of 
aectlon  103  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  June  29. 
1003  (Public  Law  8d-&Sl  ,  la  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  "August  Si.  IMS  '  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "October  31,  1063 '. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  usual  continuing  resolution  making 
interim  provision  for  operating  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  until  the  regu- 
lar bills  are  passed. 


I  have  been  discussing  it  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jknskn],  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  gentleman  approves  of 
the  resolution  as  written.  The  only 
change  in  the  resolution  from  the  one 
adopted  2  months  ago,  covering  July  and 
August.  Is  that  It  extends  the  date  of 
effectiveness  to  October  31.  It  is  precise- 
ly the  same  resolution,  precisely  the  same 
verbiage,  and  extends  for  2  more  months 
the  authority  of  the  various  departments 
of  GoveiTiment  to  continue  to  expend 
money  In  order  to  meet  their  obligations 
until  the  regular  bills  are  finally  pro- 
cessed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  five  major  appropriation 
bills  remain  to  be  rep>orted  to  the  House, 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  the  independent  of- 
fices bill,  the  military  construction  bill, 
and  the  public  works  bill.  Of  course,  the 
final  bill  which  we  always  expect  is  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  the 
amount  of  which  will  probably  depend 
very  largely  upon  what  happens  on  the 
pending  authorization  bills  for  new  pro- 
grams and  projects. 

Four  bills  have  been  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  approved.  Four  are  in  the 
Senate.  Two  are  ready  for  conference. 
The  4  regular  1964  bills  now  pending  In 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  In- 
volve budget  requests  of,  roughly,  $26 
billion.  The  requests  yet  to  come  from 
the  President  for  the  closing  supple- 
mental bill  would,  of  course,  be  in  addi- 
tion. 

I  Include  the  following  tabulation  of 
the  bills  In  detail: 


The  appropriation  bilU,  S>i/i  Cong  ,  /«/  stu.^  ,  as  o/  Aug    27,  19fiS 
[Doeenot  inollMlabMk-iloorappropriatiuasor  permanent  »pproprl«tlon.s  under  prevlo»i»  'lictslat'im.    Docj  ludude  lu.lenrilto  n|>[iroi.ri,itiiin--  rnrric  d  in  .iniiu  il  .i(>i.roi'rl;i(inn  lil-] 


No. 

Title 

ITou.-m 

Bm 

Bud  Ret 
mllmaltM 
to  House 

Pat* 

reixx-lod 

.Amount  M 
reiHirlfd 

Amonnt 

refKjrled 

coiniiweil 

with  buclirit 

estimates 

Pute 
pikvs4"d 

Ani"uiit  vs 
I'  iw  d 

IIou-so  action  couii>ared  with— 

Budgrt 
esllni-jto^ 

Amount 
rr  ported 

HJ.  S 

M.3M 

ssn 
on 

OM 

fiSSt 

8764 

mm 

7008 
71 T9 
7431 

IMS  at'ppi.nfDrr\LS 

%i|if>l«nMntal    AjHnilfaii* 

1  1408.  172,1)00 

1,  Ml.  SOT,  10ft 

(flU).  000.000) 

(1.  Ul,  JU7,  106; 

Feb.   26 
.\pr.     6 

$50g,  172,  01.1 

9N*,75«,Sn6 

(. ) 

-»^"ii  7.'fl.*«> 
( -  SOU.  000,  UOO 

1  -li:.  r.-n).  fiou 

-662,  750.  Htt) 

K.h.   27 
Apr.    10 

tV*.  172,  ITIO 

1.  4ivr)Ul,.'jOfi 

(4.M.  000.  nO(i> 

(9h\«»l,5U«J 

1. 94«,  <<■:^  ,v« 

^- 

H.R. 

ttap^«imff<t4*i 

-$-irj.  815.  fiOO 

(-w».  noo.  oooi 

(-152,815,600) 
-202.  R15.  fiOd 

+  M4U,  y35,oo(i 

(+•450,000.000) 

(-6.'.,  um) 

'^bHe  works  arceleration 

AHvCiMT 



(968,  756.  5Ui) 
1.  40^  V2K,a06 

Total,  1963  supplemen  tab 

MM  AfraonuATioNs 
teterlsr 

2.  U«.  97«,  106 

4  449,  <K\.\  ono 

Mar.  28 

Apr.     2 

H.R. 

9Ws  000,000 

(13.000,000) 

(17,  5U),  m*); 

ft,14«.MiU00 

S,  759,  4«9.  000 

^  368,  758.  000 

(»S6.nOO.  UOO) 

>  148,  5W),  245 

2,  IW.  991.  900 

49.  on  237.  QOO 

(289,  681. 8a)) 

S4,  %m,  (100 

(S,  000.  000) 

ten.  t'lWi,  .-no 
(rt,  UOO,  oou) 

-f»,  31\<*00 
(-7.  0I»).  0001 

(-17,  .N«,  (lU); 

-14y.  ^16,(lllO 
-3(*.  V\\.l**) 
-3^9,  2U8.0OO 

VJi  «25  .niO 

I'l,  OOO,  iiOU; 

-7.V3.'vi.800 

(-7.iOi.0C0) 
(-17,  .10(1.  000 1 
— 14',(.  HIMXKI 
-3oy.  ."idVUdi 
-35<9,  ■.■<*,  0(XI 

-7,0tA000 

Contract  anthorlty    

T»w«?rT-»»'>trt  r»«W 

H.R. 

Apr.     1 
.^pr.   2ft 
June    3 

5.  997,  u:;6,  QUO 

5. 44U, «».  ono 

5,  979.  467,  000 

(854.  0<»l,  UUi> 

'  14O.03H,9ia 

1,  V>l.2fl9,  U<IO 

47,  09-2,  209,  UW) 

(>!H4,-2S6.  HOC) 

32,  8««,  000 

(S,  000.  000) 

Apr.     4 

\pr.  30 
J  line     6 

h,  997,  VM.  («J0 

5,44U.  »8l,  iKIll 

5,979,  4,V.  (KWl 

(H55.IKIO.000) 

>  140,  0.1«,  wib 

l.K51,'Jtl9.90(i 

47,  0R2,  009,  «)0 

04,  286.  Wm) 

32.  S««,  0(1(1 

(S,  0(10,  000) 

H.K. 

T«bQr-lfRW 

—  7  UOO 

H.B, 

A^lenltim 

Lean  anthorlcAtkin* 

H.R. 

TitsMttl^'t 

June    fi 
June   14 
June  21 

July     8 

-  H.  'A  1 .  32« 
-»<is,  rt-.'-2.  Olio 

-l,VJ2.{)2b,(H)0 
(-.1,  295.  IKKI) 

-  2.  UOO,  000 

J  uue   11 
Juno   18 
June  26 
July    11 



-8.541,3.* 

-SOH.  fiJ-J,0(X) 

-1.932.  2a*,  0(1(1 

(-.\2U5,0(t)) 
-2,1100,000 

H.R. 
H.R. 

State.  Jastlce,  Commerce,  Judiciary.. 

—  10  200  (NMI 

H.R. 

DMrlct  of  Columbia. 

Fedtral  payment 

Lo«i  authorliatkins.. 

Total,  1964  appropriations 

Total,  all  appropriations 

Total,  loan  authorliatioos 

Total,  eontract  authority 

^ 

70.630,872.145 

67.  472.  ,M7,  019 

-3.  158,  125,  126 

-3.  811),  S7.'>,  7l'« 
(-7.0011.(100) 

67.455,275.019 

ti9,  Wl.  LVi,  ,V25 

iStt),  0<JU,  owo 

-3,  175,397.  Uf 

-17,  272.(XKi 

72, 780, 351,  ax 

(S76.  OOn, 000) 
(17,  SCO,  000) 

68,  969,  475.  525 
(869,  noo,  00(1) 

-8,378.212,  7-J6 

(-7.  (K«),  00(0 
(-17.500,000)' 

1 

-1-432,  663,  000 

(-\l.Kk\.WO)       _    _    -    _ 

>  Rlilfted  from  bodfBt  for  1M4, 
'Kactodoir 


rhlch  was  reduced  accordtnuly. 
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[  Doe*  not  Include  back-door  appropriations  or  permanent  appropriatlcxis  under  previous  legislation.   Does  Include  lndefinlt<3  apprcH>rlations  carried  in  annual  appropriation  bills! 


Bm  No. 


H  J.  Ke5  2S4 
H.R.        frf.17 


H.R.        5279 


H.R. 

U.K. 
U.K. 

H  U. 
11  K. 
H  R. 
H.R. 


.'.366 

0754 

f>K68 
70fi3 
7179 
7431 


Title 


1903  SUrn-EMENTALS 


Pupplemental,  Agriculture 

SupplemcntaL 

rubllr  works  acceleration.. 

AU  oilier 


Total,  1963  supplementals. 


1«M  ArPROPRIATIONB 

Interior 

Loan  uutliorizatloQ 

Contract  authority 

Treasury- I'ost  Cilice 

I.iiUir-lIEW 

Agriculture.. 

Loan  authorizations 

Logisl.itivc 

Stiite,  Ju.';tla',  Commerce,  Judiciary. 

Defense 

ULstrict  of  Columbia 

Federal  payment 

Loan  authoriutions --. 


Total,  1964  appropriations. 


Total,  all  appropriations... 
Totnl,  loan  authorlratlons. 
Total,  contract  autbority.. 


Senate 


Budget  estimates 
to  Senate 


$508,  172,  000 

1,662,300.456 

(500,  000.  000) 

(1. 152,  300,  456) 


2, 160,  472,  456 


998,009,000 

(13,000,000) 

(17,500,000) 

6, 146,  842,  000 

6, 759,  489, 000 


182,218,450 


13,086,558,450 


15,247,030,906 
(13,000,000) 
(17,600,000) 


Date 
reported 


Feb.  28 
Apr.   24 


May  22 


May    3 
Aug.     1 


June  25 


Amount  as 
reported 


S-VIS,  172,  000 
l,4)><),Oy6,  841 
(450,  000,  000) 
(1,036,096,841) 


l,<m.268,  841 


979,  093,  400 
(0, 000,  000) 


6, 074.  216,  250 
6, 494, 627,  250 


168,  273. 069 


12,716,209.969 


14,710,478,810 
(6,000,000) 


Date 
passed 


Mar.    4 
May     1 


May  28 


May     8 
Aug.     7 


June  26 


Amount  as 
passed 


Senate  action  compared  with — 


Budget  estimates    Ilou?e  action 


$508,172,000 
1,  488,  683.  841 

(450,  000.  000) 
(1,038,683,841) 


1, 996, 855, 841 


979,  693,  400 

(6, 000, 000) 


6, 069,  466,  250 
5,  495,  827,  250 


168,273,069 


12, 713, 259, 969 


14,710.116,810 
(6, 000, 000) 


-$163,616,615        -|-$49,  992,  335 
(-60,000,000) - 

(-113,616,615)       (4-49,992.335) 


-163,616,615         -f49,992,335 


-18,315,600 
(-7,000,000) 

(-17,500,000) 
-77,375,750 

-263,661,760 


-13,946,381 


-373,  298, 481 


-536,915,086 
(-7,000,000) 
(-15,500.000) 


4-57,  068,  200 


4-72,  440,  250 
4-45,846,250 


4-28, 234, 150 


4-203,588,850 


4-253,681,185 


No. 

TlUe 

Final  action 

Increase  or  de- 

Bill 

Date  ap- 
proved 

Amount  as 
approved 

Public 
Law 
No. 

crease  compared 

to  budget  esti- 
mates to  date 

H  J   R 

«.<(.  284 
6517 

5279 

5366 
6888 
6754 

6.Sfv8 
7063 
7179 
7431 

1»03  BUrPI.KMKNTAI.S 
.^iinnlementaL  Affrlcultura 

Mar.    6 

May  17 

$608, 172, 000 
1.467,  43a  491 
(460,000.000) 
(1,017,430,491) 

88-1 
88-25 

H  K 

.'^uppU' men  till 

-$184,669,965 

(-50,000.000) 

All  other 

(-134,689,966) 

Total,  1963  supplementals... 

1,978,602.491 

-184,869,965 

ie«4  AFFKOraiATIOMS 
Interior 

July   26 

88-79 

H  K 

952,  456,  500 
(6,000,000) 

-45,552,500 

Loan  authoriraUon 

(-7,000,000) 

Contract  authority 

(-17.500,000) 

H  R. 

Treasury — Post  Office 

June  13 

6,045,466,000 

88-39 

-101,376,000 

H  K 

Labor— JEW               .                   .  . 

H  R. 

Agriculture.                     

lyoan  authorizations 

n  R 

Ix'gisiativc  .                               

H  R 

.''t:xte,  Justice,  Commerce,  Jud4(dary. . 

H  R. 

Defense       .                            

H  R. 

Dbtrict  of  Columbia  .                   

FtHleral  payment 

Loan  authorizations..     

Total,  1964  appropriations 

6,  997,  922.  SOC 

-146,  928,  ."500 

Total,  all  appropriations 

8,  973,  524.  991 
(6.000,000) 

-331.79R,465 

Total,  loan  authorizations 

(-7,000.000) 

Total,  contract  authority 

(-17,500,000) 

Source:  Pre|>ared  by  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives. 

NOTK.-  Tottils    rrdect    amounts    approved  and  comparisons   at  latest  stage  of  congressional  action   on   each 
bill. 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr,  JENSEN, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON, 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
nothing  to  add  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  has  said 
other  than  that  this  is  the  usual  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  we  have  passed 
on  many  occasions,  and  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  pass  another  continuing 
resolution  extending  beyond  October  31. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  like  to  ask, 
under  these  continuing  resolutions  it 
means  we  are  maintaining  the  expendi- 
ture levels  of  1963  or  lower,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  It 
has  to  be  the  lower  of  two  figures:  The 
1963  rate  or  the  budget  estimate — which- 
ever is  lower. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  One  other  question:  It 
is  my  understanding  that  some  of  them 
have  not  been  doing  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  They  are,  of  course, 
supposed  to  do  that.  The  resolution  so 
provides. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thought  so,  but  it  has 
been  my  understanding  that  some  of  the 
agencies  were  seeking  to  expand  their 
operations  and  actually  are  employing 
people  beyond  the  1963  levels,  and  that 
these  expenditures  are  going  up.  Can 
that  be  done,  and,  if  so,  the  only  way 
they  would  be  met  is  by  later  passing 
supplemental  appropriations,  am  I  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  If  there  is  any  agency 
of  government  that  is  expanding  their 
personnel  at  this  time,  certainly  the  com- 
mittee will  know  about  that,  sind  we  will 
penalize  them  according  to  their  crime. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Supplementing  that 
statement,  whatever  the  departments 
spend  under  these  resolutions  is  ulti- 
mately lodged  as  a  charge  against — an 
advance  against — the  annual  appropria- 
tion carried  in  the  regular  bill.  And 
these  annual  amounts  are  determined 
primarily  without  regard  to  the  interium 
expenditures  imder  these  continuing 
resolutions. 

Further  on  the  matter  of  the  reduc- 
tions below  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests for  appropriations  as  shown  in  the 
table  which  I  have  included,  may  I  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  while  we  have  been 
reducing  the  amounts  requested,  the 
asking  price,  we  have  been  allowing  in- 
creases above  last  year.  And  last  year 
we  spent  more  than  we  collected.  We 
went  beyond  our  national  revenues.  We 
did  the  same  thing  the  year  before.  And 
the  year  before  that.  We  have  done  the 
same  thing  in  7  of  the  10  years  since  the 
Korean  war  ended.  In  those  ten  years, 
the  budget  went  in  the  red  by  $34,564,- 
000,000.  And  we  have  done  this  despite 
the  fact  we  were  not  at  war  and  despite 
the  fact  we  have  enjoyed  record  national 
Treasury  revenues — more  than  we  have 
ever  before  taken  into  the  Treasury. 
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The  trouble  Is,  In  time  of  peace  and 
record  natk>nal  revenues  we  use  the 
wrong  figures,  the  wrong  criteria,  the 
wrong  measurement  in  arriving  at  the 
appropriations.  Of  course  in  wartime 
we  spend  whatever  is  necessary  to  sur- 
vlvi^  regardlew  of  cost  and  regardless 
of  how  much  we  have  to  borrow  to  do 
it.  But  we  ought  not  to  do  that  In 
peacetime  years  of  record  national  reve- 
nues. It  is  Incredible,  It  is  unbelievable 
that  we  refuse,  repeatedly,  to  live  within 
our  income — to  pay  as  we  go  along  or  do 
without  until  we  are  willing  to  pay  our 
way.  And  when  we  live  beyond  our 
revenues  we  of  course  have  to  hike  the 
debt  to  get  the  money— from  future  gen- 
erations not  here  to  call  us  to  account. 
No  serious  thought  of  making  some  be- 
ginning on  a  systematic,  methodical, 
yearly  reductkm  of  the  debt. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  sensible,  the 
only  sane  way  to  write  the  budgets  and 
the  approprlattons  is  to  begin  with  the 
revenues,  the  annual  income  of  the 
Treasury  as  the  ceiling.  And  the  first 
priority,  before  any  appropriation,  Is  to 
set  aside  at  least  3  percent  of  income  for 
paying  on  the  reeordbreaklng  national 
debt  which  today  amounts  to  over  $6,400 
for  every  family  of  four  In  the  land,  a 
debt  on  which  annual  Interest  alone  eic- 
crues,  day  and  night,  every  minute  the 
clock  ticks,  at  the  rate  of  $19,000  a  min- 
ute. A  recent  compilation  shows  that  if 
we  set  about  to  pay  off  a  debt  of  $300.- 
000.000,000  by  the  year  2100,  or  137  years 
from  now,  and  for  simplicity  assume  one 
payment  of  interest  and  principal  a  year 
at  3  percent,  we  would  pay  $9,154,923.- 
649.00  each  year  but  the  total  outlay — 
look  at  this  figure— would  be  $1,263,379.- 
463,562.00.    A  trillion  and  a  quarter. 

Every  family  has  to  exercise  some  self- 
restraint  in  the  family  budget  or  be 
called  to  account.  If  they  keep  borrow- 
ing beyond  the  family  Income,  they  are 
headed  for  trouble.  The  local  bank  will 
not  lend  any  more  money  to  a  family  if 
they  are  not  In  the  habit  of  pairing  some- 
thing on  accoimt.  And  so  Inevitably  It 
Is  with  governments.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  keep  on  and  on.  appropriating 
and  spending  beyond  what  we  take  in 
without  ultimate  debasement  of  our  once 
peerless  dollar — a  dollar  which  today  Is 
worth  only  44  cents.  And  if  we  need  any 
further  evidence  of  the  precarlousness  of 
the  situation,  look  at  the  rate  at  which 
foreign  bankers  have  been  cashing  In 
dollars  and  demanding  gold — to  the  point 
where  we  have  to  do  something  about  It. 
and  stop  "hoirtng"  the  budget  will  some- 
day balance  itself. 

The  only  certain  way  to  get  the  budget 
in  balance  is  to  stop  spending  more  and 
more  money  we  do  not  have  for  things 
we  could  get  along  without. 

Stop  hacking  at  the  branches  and 
start  hacking  at  the  roots.  Start  a  sys- 
tematic payment  schedule  on  the  debt 
and  cut  approplrationA  and  spending  to 
stay  within  what  is  left  over.  We  could 
do  that  and  still  meet  every  national 
security  need  and  every  other  essential 
reqtiirement.  It  Is  the  nondefense  pro- 
grams that  hare  unbalanced  the  budget 
these  last  10  years  as  we  have  so  often 
and  so  conclusively  documented. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  executive  and  the 
Congress  would  collaborate  in  a  continu- 
ing program  to  this  end,  we  would  rein- 
force and  enhance  the  stability  of  the 
dollar,  lay  the  groundwork  for  stopping 
the  decline  in  its  buying  power,  stabilize 
the  cost  of  living,  and  halt  the  erosion 
of  bonds,  savings  accounts  and  pensions. 

That  we  adopt  such  a  program  and 
keep  to  it  is  an  urgent  and  Imperative 
national  necessity. 

8UMMAXT     or     NKT     BUDGKT     RECEIPTS     AND     EX- 

PXNDrrURKS      <THE    TKADITIONAI.     ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE     BUDGET) 1       MONTH      OF      FISCAL      1B6« 

VERSUS    1    MONTH  OF   FISCAL    1963.    WITH  COM- 
PARISONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conformity  with  previ- 
ous practice,  and  under  leave  granted.  I 
include  for  the  Information  of  Members, 
a  tabulation  of  budget  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures in  the  first  month  of  fiscal 
1964  with  pertinent  comparisons. 

BUDGET    RECEIPTS 

In  contrast  to  budget  expenditures 
which  tend  to  recur  more  evenly 
throughout  the  fiscal  year,  the  normal 
pattern  of  budget  receipts  shows  Sep- 
tember, December.  March,  and  June  sls 
peak  months;  and  receipts  In  the  first 
half — July-December — of  the  fiscal  year 
are  usually  lower  than  in  the  January- 
June  second  half. 

Budget  revenues  were  oflBcially  esti- 
mated by  the  President  at  $86,900,000,000 
in  last  January's  budget  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  1964,  which.  If  realized,  would 
exceed  fiscal  1963  revenues  by  $543,000.- 
000.  That  Is  the  last  official  budget  esti- 
mate, although  recent  statements  Indi- 
cate some  official  expectation  that  reve- 
nues may  exceed  that  figure.  In  any 
event,  in  July,  the  first  month  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  a  low  collection  month, 
actual  budget  revenues  amounted  to 
$3,547,000,000,  slightly  below  the  $3,566,- 
000,000  for  July  of  last  year. 

BUDGET  EXPENDrrURCS 

Budget  expenditures  were  officially 
projected  in  the  President's  budget  last 
January  at  $98,802,000,000  which.  If  held 
to,  would  represent  an  increase  of 
$6,212,000,000  over  the  fiscal  1963  budget 
expenditure.  On  a  straight  monthly  ba- 
sis, it  would  mean  an  average  of  $8,233.- 
000.000  per  month.  In  contrast  to  which 
the  expenditures  in  July  amounted  to 
$7,863,000,000.  which  In  turn  compares 
with  $7,252,000,000  spent  In  July  of  last 
year;  national  defense  wsts  up  $290,000.- 
000  over  a  year  ago.  and  all  other  items — 
nondeferise — were  $321,000,000  higher. 

As  In  past  budgets,  the  original  Janu- 
ary budget  expenditure — disburse- 
ments— estimate  of  $98,802,000,000  for 
fiscal  1964  represented  a  composite  of, 
first,  estimated  disbursements  in  fiscal 
1964  from  appropriations  made  In  prior 
years — $42,353,000,000,  or  approximately 
43  percent,  and.  therefore,  not  directly 
affected  by  current  congressional  action 
on  the  1964  appropriation  bills;  second, 
$1,202,000,000  estimated  first-year  ex- 
penditure in  fiscal  1964  associated  with 
proposals  for  new  legislation;  third, 
roughly  $11,781,000,000  estimated  to  be 
expended  from  permanent  appropria- 
tions recurring  automatically  under  prior 
law   and,   therefore,  not  required   to  be 
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voted  on  in  the  current  session;  fourth, 
thus  leaving  only  about  $43,466,000,000 
of  the  total  $98,802,000,000  original 
spending  estimate  for  1964  subject  to  di- 
rect action  in  the  appropriation  bills  of 
the  current  session. 

In  his  letter  of  August  19  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  on  the  new 
committee  tax  bill,  the  President  did  not 
supply  the  details  but  did  say  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  made  a 
new  deficit  projection  of  $9,200,000,000 
for  fiscal  1964 — presumably  In  lieu  of  the 
President's  original  forecast  of  a 
$11,902,000,000  deficit.  No  details  were 
given  as  to  the  mix  of  revisions — In- 
creased revenues,  reduced  expenditures, 
et  cetera — accounting  for  this  $2,700,- 
000,000  downward  adjustment  in  the 
original  deficit  exp>ectation  for  fiscal 
1964. 

EXPENDITURES    FOR    DEFENSE,    SPACE,    AND    INTER- 
EST  AND    ALL    OTHER    PROGRAMS 

Both  the  state  of  the  Union  and  budget 
messages  emphasized  that  the  expendi- 
ture estimates  and  programs  for  fiscal 
1964  were  so  constructed  that  the  total 
proposed  sidmlnlstrative  budget  expendi- 
ture for  all  programs  other  than  national 
defense,  space,  and  Interest  was  slightly 
below  the  fiscal  1963  level — as  then  fore- 
cast— for  such  programs.  The  original 
net  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  1964  for 
such  programs  was  $29,066,000,000.  In 
the  meantime,  actual  expenditures  in  fis- 
cal 1963  for  comparable  purp>oses  did  not 
go  as  high  as  forecast  In  last  January's 
budget,  with  the  result  that  the  $29,066,- 
000.000  stands  sis  an  increase  of  $1,747.- 
000,000  over  fiscal  1963  rather  than  being 
below  that  year.  And  in  the  first 
month — July — of  fiscal  1964.  expendi- 
tures were  $2.463,000,000 — or  about  $127.- 
000.000  above  the  corresponding  expendi- 
ture in  July  of  last  year. 

SURPLUS    OR    DEnCIT 

Whether  the  budget  deficit  is  $11,- 
900.000,000  originally  projected,  the  $9.- 
200,000.000  mentioned  by  the  President 
on  August  19,  or  some  other  amount,  fis- 
cal 1964  represents  the  28th  year  of  budg- 
et deficits  in  the  last  34  years.  And  the 
President  advises  that  the  next  budget, 
for  fiscal  1965.  will  also  be  in  the  red. 
And  no  Eissurance  Is  at  hand  that  the 
fiscal  1966  budget  will  be  balanced.  We 
have  not  had  a  balanced  budget  since 
fiscal  1960.  In  summary  here  are  the  of- 
ficial administrative  budget  results  of  the 
last  3  years: 


KlsihI  ll»i.'  I  from  July 
1.  IMf.l      

Kl<.<-ul  l«»a  

Kw<al  I'JM  1 1  montii  to 
July  31.  iwai       

Kl<ri»i  iy»V4  ipstlrnat<- 
tn<'iitloiie<l  111  friwi- 
ilt-nt's  AiiK.  Ifl  ]el- 
t<-r>    

Tiital,  us  above 


Deflcits- 


From  Ji:ly  1. 
leei  to  (Iut4> 


Kor  3  fl.ical 
ycarji  19fia-64 


$«.  37H,  000,  (XX) 
«,  23.3,  ax),  0011 

4.  31  ti,  (XX),  (XX) 


l^  V27,  000,  000 


$«,  378.  (XX).  (XH) 
«,  '233.  (XXI.  (KX) 


9,  XO,  CXn,  (UK) 

2i,8n,ooaooo 


And  in  total,  budget  expenditures  in 
the  fiscal  1963  just  recently  closed  com- 
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pares    with    certahi    earlier    yean    as    the  total  public  debt,  both  direct  and    and  compares  with  certain  earlier  dates 
follows:  guarant€«d.  stood  at  $305,481,910,810.88,    as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Federal  pviblic  debt — Direct  and  guaranteed 


Bad««t  apndlBS,  fiscal  1003,  otct— 

FIsral  10«1 

FtMYllOM 

National  defense.. 
Other  than  na- 
UaaaldefBDM... 

+$6,240,000,000 

+6,  sae.  ooa  000 

+fS,  767.0001 000 

+ig.ao6vOoaooo 

Total 

+n.  078, 000, 000 

+28,  on,  000. 000 

Flscftl 
1054 


1.  The  debt  at  end  of  period  (In  billions) 

X.  Amount  per  capita  (In  doUan) 

9.  Averace  for  a  {amlly  of  4  (in  dollars).. 


271.3 
1,670 
0,680 


Ftecal 

loei 


289.2 
1.575 
0,300 


Fisoal 
1062 


206.6 
1,600 
6,400 


Fiscal 
1903 


306.5 
1,619 
6.476 


Fiscal 
1064 

(at  July 
31,1963) 


305.5 
1,612 
6.448 


THE    PT7BLIC   DKBT 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  1  month  of  budget 
operations  in  the  current  fiscal  year  1964 


In  conclusion,   Mr.   Speaker,   the  following   table   elaborates   the   receipt   and 
expenditure  situation  more  fully: 


Net  budget  recriptt  and  expenditures  (the  traditional  administrative  budget)  1  month  of  fiscal  1964  versus  1  month  of  fiscal  106S  and  com- 
parison unth  full-year  estimate 

[In  minions  of  dollars] 


Acttial  for  1  month  (to  July  31) 


Fiscal  1064 


Fiscal  1963 


1064  com- 
pared to  1063 


Tentative  badg«t  estimates  tor  all  of 
fiscal  1964  compared  to  actual  for  all  of 
fiscal  1963 


Bad^t  e»- 
timatrs  tor 

1064  1 


L  Budget  receipts  (net) - — 

r  HulRet  expenditures  (net):  ,         .    ^,.      .     » 

(a)  National  defense  (per  official  budget  clMBmoatloa) 

(b)  Other  than  national  delenae 

Total  eii)endltare4,  net 

t.  Net  surplus  (+)  or  deficit  (-),  line  1  mlnas  Une  3 

4.  Arrr%ge  monthly  expendlturea: 

(a)  National  defense — 

(b)  Other  than  national  defoiiM 

Total  monthly  average 

6.  DlvidUig  net  budget  eijjendltures  on  the  basis  emphasized  by  the  budget  message 
of  Jantiary  1968: 

lai  -Vaiioual  defense  (per  budget  classification) 

(Ill   .SiMice — 

(c)  Interest 

(d)  All  other  expenditures -- 

Total  budget  eii>ondltures.  net . - 


$3,547 


4.237 
3,626 


7,863 


-4.316 


$3,566 


-$10 


$86,000 


3,947 
3.306 


7.262 


+290 
+321 


+611 


-3,688 


-630 


55.433 
43.300 


98.802 


-11,902 


4,237 
S.626 


3,947 

3.305 


+  290 
+321 


4,619 
3,614 


7,86S 


7,262 


+611 


8.233 


4,2r 

270 

893 

2,463 


7,863 


3,947 
135 
834 

2.336 


7,252 


+  290 

+  135 

+  59 

+127 


+611 


55,433 

4,200 

10,103 

20,066 


98,802 


Actual,  1063 


$88,367 


62,743 
30,847 


92,600 


Estimate, 

1064,    over 

actual,  1063 


+$643 


+2,600 
+3,622 


+6,212 


-6.233 


4,306 

3,3ao 


7,718 


-5,669 


+224 
+  294 


+  518 


52,743 
2.662 
9,976 

Z7,3ie 


92,590 


+2,  i;«) 

+  1,648 

+  127 

+  1,747 


+6,212 


1  As  shown  In  budget.  Jan.  17.  1003,  which,  among  many  assumptions  and  contin- 
gencies, reflected  an  estimated  net  reveoue  loss  In  fiscal  1064  of  $2,700,000,000  from 
rriisld<;iit's  Ux  rcducUon  and  reform  proposaK  But  President's  letter  of  Aug.  19 
to  Coiiimtttf*  on  Ways  and  Means  Indicates  current  expectation  of  a  fiscal  1964  deficit  of 
|9,(XX),0U0,000  rather  than  the  $11,003,000,000  In  Jannary  budget  (no  details  In  letter). 


'  That  is  to  say,  the  January  budget  projected  a  deficit  $5,669,000,000  higher  than  Uie 
deficit  actually  experienced  in  fiscal  1063. 

Sources:  Monthly  Treasury  statement  for  July  31. 1963;  budpet  for  1964;  and  monthly 
Treasury  statement  (prelinilnary)  for  Juno  3(),  1963. 


The  SPEAKER.    The  question  Is  on 

the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 
Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill  H.R.  8042. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 
There  was  no  objectiwi. 


LIMITATIONS  ON  RETIREMENT  OP 
ENLISTED  MEN  OP  THE  COAST 
GUARD 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill— S. 
1194 — to  remove  the  percentage  limita- 
tions on  retirement  of  enlisted  men  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and    ask   unanimous   consent  that   the 


statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNnsKNCE  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  700) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes    of   the   two   Houses   on    tlie 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  1194) 
to  remove  the  percentage  limitations  on  re- 
tirement of  enlisted  men  of  the  Coast  Quard, 
and  for  other  ptuposee,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive   HoTises    as    follows:    That    the    Senate 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment at  the  House  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Hkkbxkt  C.   Bonkkr. 
Alton  Lxnmon, 
Milton  W.  Glenn, 
Oko.  a.  Ooodlino, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
E.  L.  Bastlett, 
Philip  A.  Hakt, 
Winston  L.  Pkotttt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votea  of 
the  two  Houses  on  ihe  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  1194)  to  remove  the 
percentage  limitations  on  retirement  of  en- 
listed men  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report:  The 
action  of  the  conference  would  result  in  no 
change  in  the  biU  as  it  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Herbert   C.  Bonnes. 

Alton   Lenmon. 

MiLTOM  W.  Glenn. 

Geo.  a.  Goodunc. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AERIAL  SURVEILLANCE  OP  CUBA 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  letter. 
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Tbe  SPBAKMR.  la  there  objection 
to  the  reqaigt  of  the  gentleman  from 
AUbam*? 

There  wm  no  objection. 

Mr.  8EU>BN.  Mr.  Speaker.  earUer 
this  month  news  reports — including  the 
ssmdlcated  column  of  Mr.  Robert  S.  Al- 
len and  Mr.  Paul  Scott— Indicated  that 
U.S.  serial  sonrelllance  of  Cuba  had  been 
banned  by  a  PrMldential  order. 

Dlstiu1>ed  by  these  rumors,  I  made  a 
query  to  the  Department  of  SUte,  and 
have  been  aMured  that  Cuban  recon- 
naissance flights  are  continuing. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Mr.  David  E.  McOlffert. 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
stating  U.S.  poliey  in  this  connection: 

Omcz  or  nn  Sbcutabt  or  DsrcNsx. 

Wa»htm0ton.  D.C.  August  22,  1963. 
Hon.  AamarmAB  L  8hldki«. 
Houae  of  Repnmntmtives, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Mm.  Hmttmm:  Totir  recent  query  to  Mr. 
Sterling  Oottrcll.  of  the  Department  of  State. 
concerning  the  Augtut  6  arUcle  by  Uaaan. 
Allen  and  Seott  entlUed  " Reconnaissance 
FUghta  Banned."  has  been  referred  to  the 
Department  at  Defense  for  reply. 

Tbe  article's  main  theme  Is  the  allegation 
that  a  PreaUtentUl  ban  has  been  placed  on 
surrelllanoe  fllglkte  over  Cuba.  This  allega- 
tion ia  not  true,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
aerial  survelllanoe  of  Cuba  has  not  been  In- 
terrupted. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you  and  U  1  can  be  of  further  service 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  caU  on  me. 
Sincerely. 

D*v»  M.  UcOirrsxT, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary, 

Legislative  Affairs. 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  oooaent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  wu  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  AID 
Agency  on  June  30. 1963,  had  available  to 
meet  all  prior  year  commitments  an 
amount  in  exoeM  of  $7  billion,  and  this 
does  not  take  into  account  the  amount 
available  under  other  statutes  for  which 
foreign  aid  la  given. 

If  the  CongrcM  never  appropriates  an- 
other dollar  for  foreign  aid.  we  will  not 
d:!fault  on  a  tingle  legal  commitment  to 
any  other  Nation.  On  June  30.  1963.  the 
AID  Agency  had  to  its  credit  from  prior 
years'  appropriations  sufficient  funds  to 
meet  every  legal  commitment  made  prior 
to  June  30.  IMS. 

The  people  downtown  have  hollered 
wolf  too  often.  Under  the  prevlom  ad- 
ministration we  had  worked  the  annual 
appropriation  down  to  less  than  $2,800 
million  annually.  Then  the  program  got 
out  from  under  control.  Now  look  at 
what  an  uncontrollable  mess  the  foreign 
aid  program  la  In.  Wait  until  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  brings  out  the 
money  bill.  We  will  present  facts  that 
will  curl  your  eyebrows— facts  that  will 
prompt  those  downtown  to  think  tilings 
through  in  the  future  before  making 
charges  that  cannot  be  supported  with 
facts. 


TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  PEPPER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many 
of  my  colleagues.  I  have  given  most 
earnest  and  serious  consideration  to 
whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  for  the 
other  body  to  require  as  a  reservation 
to  the  ratification  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  that  Russia  show  good  faith 
by  withdrawing  her  soldiers  from  the 
island  of  Cuba.  I  have  concluded  that 
the  importance  of  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  is  such  that  the  Imposition  of  such 
a  reservation  should  not  be  required. 
But  wliile  we  are  hopeful  for  the  improve- 
ment of  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  fu- 
ture, it  should  certainly  be  the  policy  of 
this  administration  not  to  negotiate  fur- 
ther with  the  Soviet  Union  after  the 
ratification  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  until  Russia  does  withdraw  her 
troops  from  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  we 
should  be  prepared  to  give  assurance  to 
Russia  that  if  she  does  make  such  with- 
drawal, we  will  not  permit  China  or  any 
other  nation  to  replace  those  troops  with 
her  own.  and  I  propose  to  introduce  a  res- 
olution to  that  effect  in  the  House  today. 

The    SPEAKER.     The    time    of    the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


bUl  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  reconunlt. 


MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 
AND  MENTAL  RETARDATION 
PLANNING  AMENDMENTS  OP  1963 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Conunittee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  the  resolution.  House  Resolution 
502,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  :t  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hoiise  resolve  lUelf  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R 
7544)  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
assist  States  and  communities  in  preventing 
and  combating  mental  retardation  through 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  the  material 
and  chUd  health  and  crippled  children's 
programs,  through  provision  of  prenatal,  ma- 
ternity, and  infant  care  for  Individuals  with 
conditions  associated  with  chlldbeartng 
which  may  lead  to  mental  retardation,  and 
through  planning  for  comprehensive  action 
to  combat  mental  retardation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate.  w»"lch  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
minute  rule.  No  amendments  shall  be  in 
order  to  said  bUl  except  amendments  affect- 
ing title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
to  the  text  of  the  proposed  new  title  XVII 
contained  In  the  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of 
-he  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion  Bhall    be   con.sldered    as   ordered   on    the 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  ortler  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  and  evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No.  134) 

Abernethy  Ooodllng  Powell 

Adair  Grant  Rains 

Ashley  Oreen.Oreg.  Roberts,  Ala. 

Avery  Hardy  Roudebush 

Baas  Hollfleld  Saylor 

Bray  Jones.  Ala.  Scott 

Brock  King.  Calif.  Bhelley 

Cooley  Martin.  Mass.  Talcott 

Corman  Miller,  N.Y.  Teague,  Tex. 

Cramer  Montoya  Thomberry 

DavLs.  Oa.  Morse  Trimble 

Dawson  O'Brien,  111.  Van  Pelt 

Dlggs  O'Hara.  Mich.  V^Hiltten 

Forrester  Pelly  Williams 

Prellnghuysen    Pllcher  Wlnstead 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  385 
Members  have  answer  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


return  of  s.  1914  and  s.  1942  to 
senatt; 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore  the  House  the  following  request  from 
the  Senate : 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
request  the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
turn to  the  Senate  the  bill  (S.  1914)  entitled 
"An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  America" 
and  the  bUl  (S.  1942)  entitled  "An  act  to 
Incorporate  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America"  together  with  all 
accompanying  papers. 

The  request  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 
AND  MENTAL  RETARDATION 
PLANNING  AMENDMENTS  OF  1963 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Delaney]. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  502  provides  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  7544.  a  bUl  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assist  States  and 
communities  in  preventing  and  com- 
batting mental  retardation  through  ex- 
pansion and  Improvement  of  the  mater- 
nal and  cliild  health  and  crippled  chil- 
dren's programs,  through  provision  of 
prenatal,  maternity,  and  infant  care  for 
individuals  with  conditions  associated 
with  chlldbearing  which  may  lead  to 
mental  retardation,  and  through  plan- 
ning for  comprehensive  action  to  combat 
mental  retardation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses    The  resolution  provides  a  modi- 


fied open  rule,  waiving  points  of  order, 
with  2  hours  of  general  debate.  No 
amendments  shall  be  in  order  except 
amendments  affecting  title  V  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  and  to  the  text  of  the 
proposed  new  title  XVn  contained  In 
H  R    7544 

The  bUl.  H.R.  7544.  is  designed  to  as- 
sist in  preventing  and  combating  men- 
tal retardation.  The  bill  would  help  to 
accomplish  these  objectives  by  first,  ex- 
panding the  existing  programs  of  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  services  and 
crippled  children's  services;  second,  au- 
thorizing grants  for  maternity  care 
projects  designed  to  prevent  mental  re- 
tardation; third,  authorizing  grants  or 
contracts  for  research  projects  related  to 
the  maternal  and  child  health  or 
crippled  children's  services  programs 
that  show  promise  of  advancing  these 
programs;  and,  fourth,  authorizing  one- 
time grants  to  States  to  encourage  plan- 
ning and  other  activities  that  promote 
State  and  community  efforts  to  combat 
mental  retardation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  502. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  ask  the  gentleman  why  we  should  have 
a  closed  rule  on  a  bill  like  this?  I  imder- 
stand.  of  course,  that  it  comes  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  that 
most  matters  coming  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  dealing  with  tax 
matters  necessarily  should  have  a  closed 
rule,  but  on  a  bill  of  this  kind  I  ask 
my  good  chairman,  Why  should  we  have 
a  closed  rule? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  I  may  answer  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  delighted  to  inform 
my  friend  from  California  that  this  is 
not  a  closed  rule. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  must  have  mis- 
understood my  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  TWs  Is  a  modified 
open  rule  subject  to  amendment  on  title 
V.  That  Is  the  only  section.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mrs  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  makes  in 
order  the  consideration  of  the  bill  HH. 
7544.  The  reasons  for  the  closed  rule, 
which,  as  I  am  told,  is  known  as  a  modi- 
fled  closed  rule,  have  already  been  ex- 
plained. I  think  that  is  the  only  serious 
question  on  the  rule.  The  bill  itself  is  a 
bill  that  has  certainly  great  appeal  to 
everyone  who  has  studied  this  question 
and  who  realizes  the  very  serious  na- 
ture of  retardation  in  children.  The 
President  In  his  message  to  the  Congress 
gave  us  some  very  grim  figures,  and  I 
think  it  Is  well  to  bear  these  figures  in 
mind.  I  quote  from  the  message  of  the 
President: 

It  disables  10  times  as  many  people  •• 
diabetes.  20  times  as  many  as  tuberculosis, 
25  times  as  many  as  muscular  distrophy, 
and  600  times  as  many  as  infantile  paraly- 
sis. About  400,000  children  are  ao  retarded: 
they  require  constant  care  or  lupervlslOQ. 


The  State  and  local  communities  spend 
$300  million  a  year  for  residential  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  retarded  and  an- 
other $250  million  for  special  education, 
welfare,  rehabilitation,  and  other  liene- 
flts  and  services. 

This  bill  will,  of  course,  bring  the  siun 
up  to  considerably  more.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  will  be  very  close  in  time  to  $1 
billion.  The  only  objection  I  can  see 
to  this  is  that  there  have  been  rumors, 
and  they  are  perhaps  well  founded  ru- 
mors, that  this  bill  was  hastily  consid- 
ered; that  enough  time  was  not  given 
to  it.  I  note  in  the  separate  views  of  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
the  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  that 
he  says: 

This  bill  calls  for  the  authorization  of  the 
extension  and  Increase  of  two  existing  pro- 
grams over  a  7-year  period  costing  $670 
or  $285  million  each,  an  Increase  of 
$220  million.  The  1962  i>er  annum  level  of 
$50  minion  ($25  million  per  ann\im  for  each) 
is  Increased  to  $100  million.  These  two  pro- 
grams Increase  about  60  percent  over  the 
7  years,  1954  to  1961. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
long  program.  This  takes  in  a  very  broad 
gage,  because  it  is  for  7  years,  which  al- 
ways strikes  me  as  a  little  bit  unusual  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  proposals  in  this  bill  would  call 
for  an  Increase  of  150  percent  in  the  7 
years  to  1968  with  continued  increases 
of  around  25  percent  for  the  years  1969 
and  1970. 

Certainly  something  in  this  field 
should  be  done.  Certainly  we  know  that 
this  Congress  and  the  American  people 
are  ssrmpathetic  to  such  a  program  and 
that  they  also  feel  it  will  advance  science. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  could  ever  find  a  way 
of  curing  or  abolishing  in  any  way  what- 
soever mental  retardation,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  humorous  in  this  matter,  it 
would  be  a  Godsend  not  only  for  our 
coimtry  but  for  the  world. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler]. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port this  rule.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
fine  bill  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  brought  out  for  considera- 
tion. There  is  one  additional  dimension 
to  the  problem  of  mental  illness  that  I 
trust  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  country  and  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  There  is  a  tremendous 
financial  obligation  on  parents  of 
mentally  retarded  children.  If  those 
parents  had  an  opportimity  to  set  aside 
money  every  year  for  the  purpose  of 
future  care  of  the  mentally  retarded 
children  after  the  parents  have  passed 
on  I  believe  it  would  benefit  the  whole 
society. 

I  trust  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  com- 
mittee itself  as  well  as  the  Congress  will 
consider  the  possibility  of  such  tax  ex- 
emptions for  parents  of  mentally  re- 
tarded children,  some  time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Ways  and 
Means  C<xnmittee  has  done  a  fine  Job  in 
bringing  out  this  bill  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's 
panel  on  mental  illness  and  mental  re- 
tardation. 


I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  another  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem which  goes  beyond  the  legislation 
we  are  considering  today.  This  problem 
concerns  the  heavy  financial  burden 
placed  on  the  parents  of  mentally  re- 
tarded children.  Whether  a  child  is 
cared  for  with  parenttJ  love  in  the  home, 
or  placed  in  a  public  or  private  institu- 
tion, there  are  mounting  expenditures 
and  many  drains  on  the  pocketbook. 
Frequently,  when  a  mentally  retarded 
child  requires  constant  care,  someone 
must  watch  over  him  at  all  times.  This 
removes  the  possibility  of  the  mother  or 
older  sister  from  getting  outside  employ- 
ment to  help  alleviate  the  additional  fi- 
nancial burden. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  concerned  in  the  to- 
tal tax  picture  with  the  taxes  which  are 
placed  on  the  parents  of  mentally  re- 
tarded children.  Most  families  readily 
accept  their  obligation  to  their  children, 
and  few  would  even  think  of  asking  that 
their  obligation  to  a  retarded  child  be 
entirely  assumed  by  the  State  or  Federal 
Government.  Yet  what  I  am  suggesting 
is  that  some  form  of  tax  relief  be  con- 
sidered for  the  parents  of  mentally  re- 
tarded children. 

It  is  difficult  and  heartrending  for  a 
parent  to  be  forced  to  placed  a  child  in 
a  public  institution.  But  even  this  course 
is  a  difficult  one  financially  because  most 
States  do  not  charge  for  the  institutional 
care  of  the  permanently  handicapped, 
but  most  States  do  charge  for  institu- 
tional care  of  the  mentally  retarded.  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  a  statement  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retarded 
Children : 

It  Is  bitter  Irony  to  tax  parents  for  the  un- 
avoidable misfortune  of  having  a  retarded 
child.  We  must  wonder  If  It  Is  consistent 
with  American  social  philosophy  to  require 
that  parents  of  mentally  retarded  chUdren 
pay  taxes  to  support  public  education  facili- 
ties which  exclude  their  children,  when  there 
Is  a  price  tag  on  their  attempts  to  obtain 
equal  benefits  for  their  children  In  public 
Institutions. 

What  happens  to  a  mentally  retarded 
child  once  he  grows  up  and  his  parents 
are  no  longer  around  to  support  or  help 
him?  Must  he  become  a  ward  of  the 
State?  Why  would  not  it  be  possible  to 
enable  parents  to  set  aside  a  little  money 
every  year  to  provide  for  the  future 
care  of  their  mentally  retarded  children 
after  the  parents  are  gone?  If  tax  ex- 
emptions were  provided,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible financially  for  parents  to  do  this. 
The  least  we  could  do  would  be  to  double 
the  $600  exemption  for  dependents. 

I  have  talked  with  many  people  who 
are  deeply  concerned  with  this  problem. 
All  without  an  exception  urge  that  more 
must  be  done  to  take  part  of  the  finan- 
cial burden  off  the  parents  who  are  val- 
iantly struggling  to  fulfill  their  parental 
obligations. 

Last  year,  the  State  of  Louisiana 
amended  its  State  income  tax  law  to 
allow  an  additional  personal  exemption 
of  $1,000  for  the  taxpayer  who  is  men- 
tally retarded  or  for  a  dependent  who  is 
mentally  retarded.  I  believe  that  Loui- 
siana deserves  our  congratulations  for 
this  forward -locrfdng  step. 

I  trust  that  others  will  discuss  this 
issue,  and  that  before  too  long  Congress 
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will  ooma  to  grips  wtth  thla  problem  In  a 
eoostruottv*  wm§.  Let  lu  bedn  as  uoaa. 
•«  poflilble  to  do  our  best  to  belp  the 
parents  of  Cbe  mif  lly  retarded. 

Mr.  Sptmkm.  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Insert  st  thia  point  tn  the  Rscovo 
•n  ezoeUoDt  adttorlal  which  appeared  In 
the  Huntlncton  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser 
January  M,  IMS: 
Tax  Bbubv  poa  PMKirrs  or  Rktakokd  Much 


C?ODgi  >wnman  Kbit  Hbcrlbk.  of  Huntington. 
tn  ctlariMilng  TmUimnt  Kennedjr'B  tax  pro- 
poaals  reoanUy.  toiichxl  upon  a  problem 
worthy  of  ooaaktoratlon  by  ConyrMs  %m  It 
<lraiu  Q«w  tax  toflalatloa. 

Tb«  fourtli  district  BapreseatatUa  said  he 
belle vea  ther«  ihould  be  some  form  of  tax 
exemptions  for  parents  "with  the  heavy  fl- 
nanetsl  buitton  of  sending  children  to  col- 
toge."  and  that  parmts  of  mentally  retarded 
elaUdrsB  aJao  should  receive  tax  relief.  He 
a<M«t  that  hs  Is  planning  to  Introduce  bills 
In  tlie  Howss  wtkleh  would  provide  such  ex- 
smptlons. 

The  pmhlsms  of  parents  attsmptlng  to 
flnancs  coIl«9s  aducaUons  for  their  chUdren 
are  well  known  and  Indisputable.  Higher 
education  Is  a  "mtwt"  for  both  the  indlvld- 
nal  and  the  WatloB. 

Less  pubUdwd  Is  the  eUggerlng  financial 
problem  for  parents  of  mentally  retarded 
ehUdren.  Hsi«  %hsce's  no  question  of  find- 
ing the  money  lor  a  college  education.  It 
Involves  even  mare — ^finding  a  way  to  provide 
the  child  with  a  life  of  dignity  and  physical 
comfort  In  a  world  in  which  he  Is  not 
equipped  to  eotnpete.  It  ta  an  almost  over- 
whelinlng  problsm  for  the  parents 

The  airing  of  mental  retardation  la  a  rela- 
tively new  thlac.  In  earlier  days,  the  men- 
tally retarded  In  many  caaea  were  able.  In 
our  predocQlnantly  rural  aoctety.  to  eke  out 
an  existence  for  themselvea.  But  tUnea  have 
changed  and  It  now  requires  a  quick  mind 
and  ootnpetltlTe  spirit  to  maintain  a  place 
In  society.  It  also  requires  the  ability  to 
sam  a  great  deal  of  money. 

This  the  msBtally  retarded  child  la  not 
equipped  to  do. 

The  parents  of  such  a  child  have  three 
basic  cholcee:  (1)  Place  him  in  a  public  In- 
stitution; (3)  place  him  In  a  private  Institu- 
tion; or  (3)  keep  him  at  home  The  first 
choice  la  heart  rending.  The  others  are  ex- 
tremely costly.  Most  parenu  simply  cannot 
afford  them. 

Anybody  who  has  visited  a  ward  for  the 
mentally  retarded  In  a  public  inatltutlon  In 
West  Virginia  Immediately  realizes  that  It  U 
not  a  life  of  reasonable  comfort  or  dignity. 
It  U  a  last  resort. 

Private  Institutions  provide  a  much  better 
choice.     But  the  cost  U  prohibitive  fur  most. 

The  third  chotee.  keeping  the  child  at 
home,  also  Is  sxpenslve.  In  addition  to  the 
cost  of  special  medical  care,  there  are  the 
problems  of  constant  supervision  and  provid- 
ing education  sultoble  to  the  child's  abilities. 
The  latter  may  Involve  moving  to  a  city 
which  provides  speelal  classes.  Thla  also  re- 
moves the  prospect  of  the  child's  mother  go- 
ing to  work  to  supplement  the  family  In- 
come. The  reiar«tod  chUd  la  usually  a  lovable 
child — and  reqiUrss  more  love  and  care  than 
the  normal  child.  His  mother's  constant 
presence  helps  to  ease  him  over  the  many 
frustrations  which  beset  him  every  day.  A 
babysitter  Isnt  adaqnate. 

There'a  still  another  queeUon  facing  the 
parent.     What  at  the  future? 

Many  of  tba  lat aided  can  be  expected  to 
ouUlve  their  parents.  Thus  the  protective 
shield  la  remofad.  and  they  are  left  alone  to 
struggle  for  surTlvaL  This  msans  the  public 
institution  or  menial,  poor-paying  Jobs.  It's 
a  bleeik  prospect. 

The  parentr  bast  hope  la  to  set  aside  some 
money  to  hslp  the  retarded  Individual  after 


his  father  and  mother  have  died.  If  there 
is  enough.  It  can  finance  a  life  In  a  private 
Institution.  Or  It  can  b«  used  to  augment 
the  retarded  person's  meager  Income. 

One  possible  action  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment can  take  to  help  answer  this  problem 
is  to  double  the  Income  tiix  deduction  for  re- 
tarded children  who  are  kept  at  home  or  in 
private  tnstltuUoaa.  Instead  of  the  present 
MOO  deduction,  it  would  be  11.200  The  extra 
money  can  be  u.<ied  for  the  present  needs  of 
the  child  and  can  give  the  parents  a  chance 
to  set  aside  some  for  hLs  futu.'e 

The  Federal  Oovernment  already  ha.s  Ldken 
one  step  locally  In  helping  the  ret.irded 
throusfh  a  3-year  dem.>nstr:itlon  grant  from 
the  Department  ai  Health.  Educntloti.  and 
Welfare  to  help  finance  Cabell  County's 
pioneering  sheltered  workshop  In  this  pro- 
gram, retardates  over  the  a^e  of  16  are 
trained  in  various  m.mual  sk-lls  and  provided 
therapy  classes  and   physical   training. 

The  workshop  is  an  admirable  efT. >rt  to- 
ward alleviating  a  herculean  pr.>ble.m,  but 
more  can  be  done  Repre&entat.ve  HscHLJUt's 
proposal  U  another  way  of  helpli^g  to  make 
life  better  for  children  who  have  »i.iri«d  out 
with  three  strikes  agalitst  Uiem. 

It  isn't  too  much  to  iisk 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis  I. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  very 
rare  that  I  oppose  a  rule.  However.  I 
feel  that  it  Is  necessary  m  this  Instance 
to  oppose  this  rule,  as  I  did  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  The  reason  Ls  that 
this  program,  althouKh  designed  by  Its 
label  and  Its  .subject  matter  for  the  so- 
lution of  a  real  social  problem  and  one 
in  which  we  are  all  concern«>d — and  I 
might  say  I  have  over  a  period  of  years 
had  a  particular  Intere.st  in  It — because 
we  are  m  a  position.  In  my  Judsment. 
where  the  Committ«'e  on  Ways  and 
Means  cannot  fully  advise  tlie  House  as 
to  the  e.xtent  of  this  particular  IcKlsla- 
tion  and  what  its  impact  will  be.  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  my  view.s  on  pa^'es 
18  and  19  of  the  committee  report.  I 
think  I  will  start  by  reading  the  next  to 
the  last  paragraph : 

I  think  It  la  lmp)ortant  to  call  the  Con- 
gress attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  although  enjoying  a 
fine  professional  staff,  knowledgeable  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  C<xle,  haa  not  one  single 
person  on  the  staff  who  Is  an  expert  In  the 
field  of  welfare  matters  covered  In  the  Social 
Security  Act  It  Is  imperative  that  we  .staff 
our  committees  professionally  If  we  are  to 
make  Intelligent  recommendations  to  the 
House  In  regard  to  leglslaUun 

As  you  all  know,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  been  particularly 
busy  this  year;  and  I  want  to  commend 
our  chairman  for  the  work  that  we  have 
been  doing,  but  not  in  thi-s  area;  It  has 
been  on  the  ta.x  bill,  debt  management, 
et  cetera.  We  held  no  public  hearings 
on  this  bill.  We  did  not  have  the  time 
to  do  it.  All  that  was  considered  was  a 
statement  asking  those  who  are  inter- 
ested to  write  In  on  it.  We  have  been 
completely — I  do  not  want  to  use  the 
words  ""at  the  mercy,"  but  we  have  been 
completely  dependent,  which  is.  I  think, 
a  better  expression,  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  what  little  we  know  about  this  bill. 

We  are  talking  about  two  programs 
that  would  be  Increased  at  the  rate  of  150 
percent  In  contra.st  to  a  previous  rate  of 
50  percent. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  read  again 
from  my  minority  views; 

Regretfully  It  ta  the  lack  of  adequate  study 
and  consideraUon  by  congressional  commit- 
tees of  proposals  for  new  programs  and  ex- 
panding old   ones — 

There  are  two  expanding  old  ones 
here  and  one  new  one — 

which  appeal  in  their  labels  to  our  humani- 
tarian Instincts  that  cause  real  damage  to  be 
done  in  solving  the  very  problems  they  pro- 
claim by  their  labels  they  seek  to  solve. 

I  would  say  to  my  coUeag^ues.  I  know 
tins  is  only  for  the  record,  that  there  Is 
nothing  goiiig  to  be  done  about  what  I 
have  to  say  here.  But  let  me  tell  you 
the  reason  we  have  these  Imbalances 
m  our  budeets.  It  is  because  of  this  kind 
of  procedure,  coming  m  here  wtth  biUa 
that  liave  great  labels  appealing  to  our 
heartstrings — and  indeed  they  do — and 
a  lot  of  good  can  be  done  and  should  be 
done  in  this  area. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  do  the  proper 
job  for  the  program  itself  and  pay  atten- 
tion to  this  overriding  problem  we  have 
of  our  finances,  which  if  we  do  not  get  on 
top  of  this  deficit  it  is  likely  to  wreck  this 
entire  country,  we  have  got  to  do  the 
homework  necessary  on  these  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  doing  is  at- 
tempting to  make  a  little  bit  of  record 
m  trying  to  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Hou.se. 

Further  quoting  from  my  minority 
views,  there  is  the  following: 

At  the  same  time  these  unstudied  programs 
have  created  the  burgfeonlng  bureaucracies 
and  de.»denlng  deficits  In  the  Federal  budget 
whli-h  are  eroding  the  economic  strength  of 

our  Natlfjn. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  read  the  next 
paragraph  and  then  I  will  have  finished: 

The  llmlt.itions  of  programs  that  Involve 
rese.irch  and  expansion  in  the  health  and 
scientific  fields  are  today  not  limited  by  dol- 
lars but  rather  by  lack  of  skilled  manpower. 
Tlie  grants  of  Federal  funds  have  been  so 
unstudied  and  so  waatefully  excesalve  that 
the  efnclent  allocation  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological manpower  has  been  disrupted. 
This  is  resulting  lu  serious  damage  even  In 
the  areas  of  overaliocatlon  where  the  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  move  forward.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  seven-eighths  of  the  Na- 
tlons  scientific  and  technical  personnel  Is 
now  under  the  direction  of  Federal  programs. 
For  example,  the  NaUonal  Institutes  of 
Health  have  found  It  Imptisslble  to  spend  the 
moneys  that  the  Congress  has  voted  them 
Obviously  in  trying  to  spend  the  amounts 
of  money  they  have,  they  have  moved  for- 
wivrd  with  programs  that  have  not  been  well 
conceived,  efficiently  designed,  and  effectively 
operated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  recommendation  to 
the  House  in  my  report  is  that  this  mat- 
ter be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
W^ays  and  Means.  I  am  in  no  position  I 
might  say  to  advise  the  House  on  what 
kind  of  amendments  might  be  good  In 
this  bill,  because  we  do  not  have  the  In- 
formation. However.  I  think  it  should 
be  recommitted  for  further  study  by  our 
committee  and  I  might  say  forthwith 
reported  back  to  the  House  as  to  what 
we  think  Is  an  adequate  measure  In  this 
area. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  St.  Once  I. 
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Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  bill  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor.  My  bill,  HJa.  7486, 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]. 

The  proposals  contained  in  this  legis- 
lation are  based  on  President  Kennedy's 
message  to  Congress  several  months  ago 
in  which  he  requested  that  programs  be 
set  up  on  mental  retardation  and  the 
care  of  crippled  children.  The  amend- 
ments provided  in  this  bill  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
assist  States  and  communities  in  com- 
bating mental  retardation,  help  crippled 
children,  and  expand  programs  dealing 
with  maternal  smd  child  health  care. 

Fact  sheets  and  other  material  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary's  Committee  on 
Mental  Retardation,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  show 
that  there  are  estimated  to  be  5.4  million 
persons  in  the  United  States  today  who 
are  mentally  retarded  in  varying  de- 
grees. We  are  also  informed  by  the  same 
source  that  126,000  mentally  retarded 
children  are  bom  every  year  In  this 
country,  and  of  these,  it  Is  believed  by 
experts  in  this  field,  about  110,000  can  In 
time  acquire  limited  skills  and  pursue 
an  independent  community  living  If  they 
are  given  assistance  and  proper  training. 

The  bill  under  consideration  would 
provide  matching  grants  to  States  and 
communities  In  expanding  and  improv- 
ing these  health  services  in  several  ways: 
m  planning  comprehensive  action  to 
combat  mental  retardation;  in  expanding 
maternal  and  child-health  services  to 
reduce  infant  mortality,  especially  in 
the  low-income  areas;  In  increasing 
services  for  crippled  children.  Including 
medical,  hospital  and  home-care  serv- 
ices; and  in  resesu-ch  in  these  fields. 

The  cost  of  all  these  services  to  help 
the  mentally  retarded  and  the  crippled, 
as  well  as  the  programs  for  maternal  and 
child-health  care.  Is  not  excessive  when 
we  consider  the  human  lives  involved 
and  its  im[>ortance  to  so  many  thousands 
of  cur  citizens  who  will  directly  benefit 
from  these  services. 

I  consider  this  a  very  worthy  piece  of 
legislation,  and  for  this  reason  I  was  very 
happy  to  cosponsor  the  bill  several 
months  ago  and  to  support  It  today.  The 
country  has  long  felt  the  need  for  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  this  problem.  I  lurge 
all  my  colleagues  to  support  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


PROVIDING  FOR  SETTLEMENT  OF 
LABOR  DISPUTE  BETWEEN  CER- 
TAIN CARRIERS  BY  RAILROAD 
AND  CERTAIN  OF  THEIR  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Mr.  DELANEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  following  priv- 
ileged resolution  (H.  Res.  505,  Rept.  No. 
714),  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolx'ed,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 


the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hovise  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  666)  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  between 
certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain 
of  their  employees.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  Joint  resolution  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  Joint 
resolution  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  Joint  resolution  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

That  after  the  passage  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 665,  It  shaU  then  be  in  order  to  caU 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and  consider  in  the 
House  the  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate 
(8.  J.  Res.  102)  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  the  labor  dispute  between  certain  car- 
riers by  railroad  and  certain  of  their 
employees. 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 
AND  MENTAL  RETARDATION 
PLANNING  AMENDMENTS  OF  1963 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HJl.  7544)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  assist  States  and  com- 
munities in  preventing  cmd  combating 
mental  retardation  through  expansion 
and  improvement  of  the  maternal  and 
child  health  and  crippled  children's  pro- 
grams, through  provision  of  prenatal, 
maternity,  and  Infant  care  for  individ- 
uals with  conditions  associated  with 
childbearing  which  may  lead  to  mental 
retardation,  and  through  planning  for 
comprehensive  action  to  combat  mental 
retardation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Comrnittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  7544,  with  Mr. 
Edmondson  in  the  chair. 

nr    THX    COSCMITTEK    OF  THE    WHOLE 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
msrself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
earlier  this  year  there  was  submitted  to 
the  Congress  programs  to  combat  and 
prevent  mental  retardation  through  an 
expansion  of  certain  existing  programs 
under  social  security  and  the  authori- 
zation of  certain  new  programs  and 
through  the  construction  of  facilities  as 
a  part  of  an  overall  program. 

The  two  parts  were  forwarded  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  to 
tt\e  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  of  the  House.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  re- 
ported the  part  referred  to  it  in  HJl. 
7544  to  the  House  by  a  vote  of  23  to  2, 
as  I  recall,  with  one  of  the  members  who 


voted  on  the  majority  side  reserving  his 
rights  with  respect  to  floor  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  today 
can  be  very  briefly  described  insofar  as 
its  purpose  and  content  are  concerned. 
The  bill  amends  certain  programs  which 
are  now  contained  in  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  authorizing  some  in- 
creases in  the  ceiling  of  those  programs 
and,  in  addition,  under  these  two  parts 
of  title  V  authorizing  an  additional  pro- 
gram of  maternal  and  infant  care  to 
prevent  mental  retardation  and  to  pro- 
vide very  limited  authorization  for  re- 
search and  planning  projects  in  mental 
retardation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  will  recall,  title 
5  Is  one  of  the  16  titles  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  That  title  is  broken  down 
into  three  parts.  No.  1  has  to  do  with 
maternal  and  child  health  services.  Part 
2  has  to  do  with  the  crippled  children's 
services.  Part  3  has  to  do  with  the 
child  welfare  services. 

The  first  two,  namely,  the  maternal 
and  child  health  services  and  the 
crippled  children's  services,  are  dealt 
with  in  H.R.  7544.  The  other  part  of 
title  5  was  dealt  with  by  the  Congress  in 
the  program  that  we  passed  last  year 
entitled  the  Public  Welfare  Amendments 
of  1962. 

What  do  we  do  to  these  two  programs 
in  this  bill?  Over  a  period  between  now 
and  1970  we  provide  for  an  increase  In 
the  authorization  of  the  two  programs 
to  the  same  level  that  we  provided  last 
year  for  the  child  welfare  services,  the 
third  part  of  title  5. 

These  are  matching  programs  and  the 
amount  of  State  and  local  money  which 
is  expended  on  them  greatly  exceeds  the 
amoimt  of  Federal  money.  For  example, 
in  fiscal  1962,  less  than  $25  million  in 
Federal  funds  was  made  available  for 
the  maternal  and  child  health  program 
while  over  $70  million  in  State  and  local 
funds  were  put  into  that  program.  A 
similar  situation  exists  with  reference  to 
the  crippled  children's  program. 

As  Members  of  the  House  will  further 
recall,  in  the  Public  Welfare  Amend- 
ments of  1962,  provision  was  made  for 
gradually  increasing  the  ceiling  on  the 
child  welfare  authorizations  from  the 
then-existing  $25  million  per  year  over 
the  succeeding  5  years  so  that  by  1969 
that  authorization  will  amount  to  $50 
mUllon  per  year.  The  bill  which  Is 
now  before  you  would  authorize  similar 
Increases  in  the  ceilings  for  the  mater- 
nal and  child  health  services  program 
and  for  the  crippled  children's  services 
program  in  the  following  manner — the 
$25  million  authorized  for  each  of  these 
programs  would  be  increased  to  $30  mll- 
Uon  for  fiscal  1964,  $35  million  for  fiscal 
1965,  $40  million  for  fiscal  1966  and  1967, 
$45  million  for  fiscal  1968  and  1969,  and 
$50  million  for  fiscal  1970  and  subsequent 
years.  It  should  be  understood,  of 
course,  that  these  are  ceilings  and  that 
appropriate  requests  have  to  be  pre- 
sented before  money  is  made  available. 

These  grant-in-aid  programs  have  be- 
come a  very  important  factor  In  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  In  infancy  and  child- 
hood and  promoting  health  of  mothers 
and  children  and  in  providing  medical, 
surgical,  and  hospital  care  for  crippled 
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^illdren.  The  programs  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  8l»te0.  The  Federal  ftmds, 
ma  I  hav«  Indleated,  are  allocated  strictly 
on  a  matetatef  baals.  and  there  Is  a  ^reat 
deal  more  State  and  local  money  involved 
In  these  proframs  than  there  Is  Federal 
money. 

These  provnuns  have  been  a  signifl- 
cant  factor  tn  the  reduction  of  infant 
and  maternal  mortality  in  all  areas  of 
the  coimtry,  Imt  particularly  in  the  rural 
areas.  Howerer,  progress  in  maintaining 
these  basie  preventive  health  services 
has  been  seriously  affected  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  an  Increasing  child  popu- 
lation which  has  put  a  strain  on  the 
existing  acendea  and  which  requires  an 
Increase  In  the  avmUable  services,  if  they 
are  to  keep  paoe  with  the  increasing 
population.  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
win  make  poaiible  an  orderly  growth  of 
the  maternal  and  child  health  program, 
an  increase  In  the  volume  of  services 
and  a  new  program  for  the  prevention 
of  mental  retardation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  new  program  which 
Is  authorized  under  this  legislation  is 
a  5-year  procram  of  grants  to  the  pub- 
lic health  aaendes  for  projects  to  pro- 
Tide  necessary  health  care  for  expectant 
mothers  who  have,  or  are  likely  to  have, 
conditions  associated  with  child  bearing 
that  increaw  hasards  to  the  health  of 
the  mother*  or  their  infants  who.  because 
of  low  IneoHie  or  other  reasons  beyond 
their  contral.  will  not  receive  such  care. 
The  State  and  ktoml  health  agencies  ad- 
minister this  procram  and  determine 
those  who  meet  the  qualifications.  The 
authoriKaUona  whlfCh  would  be  provided 
for  this  mrogram  would  be  $5  million  for 
fleeal  year  19M  and  gradually  Increasing 
to  $30  mlUlon  for  fiscal  years  1966,  1967, 
and  1968.  Aa  I  have  Indicated,  grants 
for  these  mental  retardation  projects  are 
on  a  mat.ching  tutu. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  two  purposes 
of  this  UU  oan  be  summarized  quite 
briefly.  Flrak,  the  bill  would  authorize 
research  projects  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Children's  Bureau  relating  to  mater- 
nal health  aerflces  and  crippled  chil- 
dren's servloee.  These  would  be  the 
projects  that  show  promise  of  substantial 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of  these 
programs.  Tbcae  research  projects  are 
Intended  to  be  applied  research  and  are 
not  intended  to  overlap  research  spon- 
sored by  other  agencies  of  Government. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  point  out  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  was  particularly  con- 
cerned that  there  would  be  no  overlap- 
ping or  dupUeation  with  respect  to  these 
matters  and  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
language  contained  on  page  7  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  beginning  in  the  middle 
of  the  page,  setting  forth  clearly  and 
unequlvocalljr  the  Intent  of  the  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  this.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  win  involve 
no  overlappfng  of  programs  authorized 
to  be  conducted  by  other  agencies  of 
Government  because  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  took  occasion  to  go  in- 
to that  mattCT  very  carefully. 

Finally,  the  Mil  authorizes  a  one-time 
limited  grant-in-aid  to  encoiirage  plan- 
ning to  comtmt  mental  retardation  at 
the  community  and  State  level. 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  Indicated  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks,  the  legislation 
which  is  covered  in  this  bill  now  before 
you  is  one  part  of  an  overall  program 
which  has  been  recommended.  This  part 
does  not  Involve  authorizations  for  any 
construction  projects  but  rather  expands 
certain  existing  programs  of  services  to 
crippled  children  and  for  maternal  and 
child  health.  The  bill  wliich  has  been 
reported  by  tlie  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  is  the  bill  which 
involves  construction  projects.  There  Is 
no  construction  money  in  the  bill  now 
before  you.  Nor  Is  there  any  overlapping 
or  duplication  as  between  this  bill  and 
the  bill  which  has  been  reported  by  the 
other  committee.  Throughout  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  have 
sought  to  assure  themselves  that  there 
will  be  no  overlapping  or  duplication  in 
the  research  provided  under  this  bill  and 
that  there  will  be  no  overlapping  or  dup- 
lication as  to  the  services  authorized  as 
compared  to  the  programs  wliich  are 
liandled  by  other  conuoittees.  What  is 
involved  here,  basically,  is  simply  an  ex- 
pansion of  existing  title  V  programs 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  a  lim- 
ited authorization  for  a  temporary  period 
of  time  for  a  new  type  of  mental  retarda- 
tion program.  Otherwise,  the  research 
wiiich  is  involved  is  applied  research,  and 
the  planning  grants  are  one-time  grants 
simply  to  encourage  the  State  and  local 
communities  to  plan  ahead  to  prevent 
mental  retardation  where  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  aware  that 
mental  retardation  ranges  as  a  major 
health,  social,  and  economic  problem. 
The  cost  to  our  people  in  heartbreak 
and  in  money  is  staggering.  We  are  ad- 
vised by  the  medical  experts  that  a  great 
number  of  mentally  retarded  individuals 
may  suffer  imnecessarily,  since  mental 
retardation  can  be  prevented  and  pro- 
grams can  be  devised  so  as  to  make  use- 
ful and  productive  citizens  out  of  many 
of  these  unfortunate  individuals. 

It  has  been  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  one 
of  the  members  of  our  committee  that 
the  committee  did  not  receive  sufficient 
information  which  would  Justify  chis  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  committee.  It  Is 
true  that  the  committee  did  not  have 
hearings  on  this  bill  as  it  normally  does. 
Following  the  same  procedure  that  the 
committee  followed  a  year  or  so  ago  in 
connection  with  the  Customs  Classifica- 
tion Act,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
I  released  an  announcement  requesting 
all  who  might  be  interested,  the  public 
generally,  to  write  us  setting  forth  any 
comments  or  recommendations  they 
might  have  on  the  legislation.  We  did 
receive  responses  from  a  great  number 
of  people,  set  forth  In  a  pamphlet  that 
we  caused  to  be  published  entitled 
"Comment  by  Interested  Individuals  and 
Organizations  on  H  R.  3386  '  That  was 
the  Initial  bill  which  I  Introduced  earlier 
in  the  year,  the  forerunner  of  H.R.  7544, 
which  is  before  this  committee  today. 

Out  of  all  of  those  letters  we  received 
one  letter  from  one  lady,  opposed  to  the 
bill.  She  was  not  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  doing  something  about  mental  re- 
tardation but  contended  that  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government 


to   enter  Into   this   field,    that   private 
charities  could  take  care  of  the  Job. 

If  one  will  look  again  on  pages  12  and 
13  of  this  pamphlet.  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  basic  idea  was  approved  by 
practically  every  national  organization 
dealing  in  the  field  of  health  and  medi- 
cine, by  a  great  numlier  of  nonmedical 
national  organizations,  and  by  a  great 
number  of  State  agencies  engaged  In  this 
field.  There  were  some  amendments  sug- 
gested in  some  instances  and  many  of 
them  have  been  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  decided,  therefore,  by  the 
committee  that  It  was  not  necessary  in 
the  light  of  this  widespread  support  and 
apparent  lack  of  opposition  that  the 
committee  hold  hearings. 

We  did  discuss  the  bill  at  length  in 
executive  session  of  the  committee.  It 
was  not  nished.  Everybody  was  given 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  his  own 
point  of  view,  asking  questions  and  seek- 
ing information  about  the  bill. 

A  question  has  been  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  to  the  effect  that 
we  do  not  have  any  Justification  for  in- 
creasing the  ceilings  of  the  Maternal  and 
Cliild  Health  Services  and  the  Crippled 
Children's  Services  programs.  We  have 
as  much  Justification  today,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  increasing  the  ceiling  on  these 
two  programs  as  we  had  last  year  in  in- 
creasing tl>e  ceiling  on  the  child  welfare 
services.  I  do  not  remember  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  bUl  then  be- 
fore the  House  that  any  question  was 
raised  by  anyone  as  to  the  advisability 
of  Increasing  this  ceiling  on  the  authori- 
zation for  child  welfare  services  over  this 
period  of  several  years. 

Now  we  do  have  evidence — I  have  evi- 
dence. Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  want  to 
submit  to  the  House — that  I  believe  is 
sufficient  for  all  of  us  without  any  res- 
ervation to  support  the  increases  In  these 
authorizations  that  are  involved  in  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  be  reminded  of  the  rising  child  pop- 
ulation in  the  United  States  to  under- 
stand that  services  which  are  rendered  to 
children  would  of  necessity  have  to, 
from  time  to  time,  be  increased  as  the 
population  of  children  increases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  have  to  be 
reminded  either  of  the  fact  that  medical 
costs,  and  in  particular  hospital  costs,  are 
rising  in  the  United  States,  as  another 
reason  why  services  involving  medical 
costs  would  have  to  be  Increased  from 
time  to  time.  If  such  services  are  to  be 
continued  to  be  rendered  in  the  same 
effective  manner. 

But  there  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  even 
more  Impressive  reason,  in  my  opinion, 
for  Increasing  these  ceilings  today  than 
the  two  Just  mentioned.  I  am  very,  very 
proud  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  United  States  over  the  past  12 
years  in  reducing  Infant  mortality  in  the 
United  States  by  the  medical  science  that 
exists  here  in  America.  We  have  re- 
duced that  mortality  rate  in  that  period 
of  time  by  approximately  13  percent. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned,  however, 
that  our  own  record  of  reducing  infant 
mortality  here  in  the  United  States,  as 
impressive  as  it  is,  has  not  kept  pace 
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with  that  of  some  other  nations  of  the 
world — in  the  free  world  incidentally. 

In  1950,  the  United  States  stood  sixth 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the 
percentage  of  infant  mortality.  In  1962, 
the  United  States  stood  11th  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  progressed  to  the  extent 
of  a  13  percent  Improvement  ourselves, 
some  other  nations  apparently  had  done 
more  in  those  12  years  than  we  have  done 
to  reduce  infant  mortality.  Which  indi- 
cates, Mr.  Chairman,  that  on  the  basis  of 
existing  programs  at  the  local  level, 
sponsored  by  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; at  the  Federal  level,  sponsored  by 
the  Federal  Government;  by  private 
charities  in  our  cities  and  in  oiu*  com- 
munities and  in  our  States,  there  is  still 
a  great  deal  of  additional  progress  Uiat 
needs  to  be  made  in  this  particular  area. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another 
reason  in  my  opinion  for  Justifying  the 
Increase  in  these  ceilings — small,  yes. 
compared  to  the  total  but  it  Is  my  recol- 
lection that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations last  year  set  aside  within  the 
existing  ceilings  within  funds  made 
available  in  the  appropriation  bill  last 
year  a  million  doilars  for  mental  re- 
tardation clinics  within  our  States.  I 
assume  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, having  decided  to  do  this, 
would  certainly  feel  that  this  program 
should  perhaps  enjoy  a  higher  percent- 
age in  the  future  of  funds  authorized 
under  these  various  programs  in  title  V 
for  mental  retardation  in  clinics. 

I  believe,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  is  ample  evidence  before  us  to 
Justify  the  Increase  in  these  amounts. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  briefly.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, about  whether  there  are  $265  mil- 
lion of  additional  increase  in  these  pro- 
grams over  a  6-year  period  or  not.  If 
one  wants  to  look  solely  at  the  mathe- 
matics of  the  proposition,  the  answer  is 
yes.  When  you  Increase  over  a  5-srear 
period  the  authorization  of  each  of  pro- 
grams for  maternal  and  child  health 
services  and  crippled  children's  services 
from  $25  million  upward  to  a  total  of 
$50  million  for  each  in  1970.  we  can  say 
mathematically  that  we  have  caused  a 
situation  wherein  costs  of  Government 
may  rise.  The  same  Is  true  for  the  new 
programs.  But  let  us  remember,  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  we  are  ««^Hng  to  do 
In  these  programs.  For  every  child  in 
the  United  States  that  we  can  restore 
to  a  normal  useful  life;  for  every  child 
that  we  can  enable  to  take  his  place  in 
society  that  would  not  otherwise  do  so; 
for  every  dollar  of  cost  Involved  in  that 
action,  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
monetary  reward,  if  we  want  to  look  at 
that  alone,  might  not  be  10-fold  or  100- 
fold  In  the  contribution  that  that  child 
may  later  make  as  a  result  of  some  ac- 
tions taken  here,  lliis  would  not  take 
into  account  the  life  time  costs  of  main- 
taining such  a  person  as  a  mentally  or 
physically  handicapped  person. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  view  in- 
creased expenditure  in  this  area  as  a 
waste,  or  as  a  loss,  or  as  being  ccmtrary 
to  the  public  Interest.  Not  at  all,  Mr. 
Chairman.  For  here.  If  this  purpose  Is 
carried  out,  what  is  sought  and  what  is 
Intended,  we  will,  as  a  people,  through 
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the  expenditure  of  these  amounts,  reap 
even  greater  economic  reward  in  the  gen- 
erations that  are  helped  and  the  genera- 
tions that  will  come  after  us. 

Those  are  the  two  programs,  Mr. 
Chairman,  about  which  it  is  said  that 
we  do  not  have  sufficient  Information 
today  to  Justify  legislation.  There  are 
other  parts  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  have  to  do  more  particularly  with 
the  establishment  of  programs  to  combat 
or  to  prevent  mental  retardation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  his  ex- 
planation of  this  program  and  the  com- 
mittee for  the  consideration  of  it.  The 
gentleman  mentioned  the  two  parts  of 
the  program  included  in  the  President's 
message,  one  part  of  it  going  to  our  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. During  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings and  the  consideration  of  our  com- 
mittee the  question  of  duplication  and 
overlap  developed.  I  have  been  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  this  morning, 
and  the  same  question  has  arisen.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  there 
is  any  duplication  so  far  as  he  knows  and 
the  committee  knows  in  the  program 
that  is  included  in  this  bill  and  the  pro- 
gram which  is  included  in  the  bill  which 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  reported  and  Is  now 
seeking  a  rule  on. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  start  with  that 
question  as  I  dlscass  parts  of  this  bill 
which  relate  specifically  to  the  matter  of 
mental  retardation  by  answering  the 
gentleman  with  as  much  assurance  as  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  give  In  answer  to 
any  question  that  there  is  no  duplication 
between  the  bill  that  the  gentleman's 
committee  reported  and  the  bill  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  re- 
ported to  the  House  which  is  presently 
before  this  committee. 

The  gentleman's  bill  has  to  do  with 
matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  his 
committee.  The  bill  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  has  to  do  with 
matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  In  our 
bill  on  mental  retardation  we  are  pro- 
viding for  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions to  be  used  in  applied  science;  and. 
Incidentally,  there  was  concern  m  our 
committee  over  a  possible  overlapping  be- 
tween this  and  the  science  programs  that 
are  carried  on  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  which  are  basic  in  nature.  The 
committee  has  been  very  pointed  in  its 
report  In  saying  that  we  are  not  only  as- 
sured, but  we  do  not  anticipate  there 
will  be,  and  certainly  we  are  not  going  to 
coimtenance,  any  duplication  even  in 
that  research. 

We  are  providing  for  a  one -shot  grant 
to  the  States  of  moneys  to  enable  them 
to  set  up  plans  and  promote  in  their  own 
way  programs  of  combating  and  pre- 
venting mental  retardation  within  the 
SUtes. 

The  gentleman's  bill,  as  I  understand 
it,  initially  as  he  introduced  it,  had  to 
do  wlUi  authorizing  the  appropriation  of 


funds  to  be  made  available  to  States  for 
construction  of  facilities. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Schools,  things  of  that 
sort,  for  the  mentally  retarded.  Also 
the  bill  as  it  was  introduced  would  have 
provided  moneys,  as  I  imderstand.  in  the 
form  of  grants  to  States  to  help  staff 
those  institutions  that  were  developed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Does  the  gentleman's 
bill  do  either  of  those  things? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  bill  has  nothing  to 
do  whatsoever  with  staffing.  It  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  construc- 
tion of  facilities.  There  was  some  ques- 
tion raised  by  some  Members  of  the  use 
in  the  report  of  the  word  "project."  The 
word  "project"  Is  referred  to  In  the  bill 
and  in  the  gentleman's  report.  I  guess 
the  word  "project"  may  have  many 
meanings  and  uses.  I  have  not  checked 
to  see  what  all  the  meanings  are.  But  in 
this  bill  here,  where  we  are  talking  about 
a  project  in  one  Instance  we  mean  a 
demonstration  project,  a  servlce-tsTJe 
operation.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
wood  or  brick  or  mortar,  anything  of 
that  sort. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  physical  property,  facilities? 

Mr.  MILLS.    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man's committee  mean  In  the  report  on 
page  4  where  It  says : 

Under  the  program  Bpeclal  dla^pioetlc 
clinics  for  mentally  retarded  children  have 
been  developed. 

What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  does  not  mean  what 
some  might  Imply,  If  the  gentleman  is 
raising  the  question  about  construction 
of  clinics — ^it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
construction  of  them. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  was  the  question 
raised  by  members  of  our  own  commit- 
tee, that  there  is  overlapping  and  dupli- 
cation, and  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  in  this  Record  that  there  Is  no 
duplication. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  Is  positively  no 
duplication.  When  we  use  the  word 
"clinic"  we  talk  in  terms  of  the  services 
of  a  doctor  to  a  group  of  these  children 
who  come  to  see  him  from  hour  to  hour. 
In  that  sense  that  is  a  clinic.  But  we 
are  not  talking  about  the  ccmstruction 
of  a  clinic  by  the  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  anyone.  A  clinic  in  the  sense  of 
our  bill  certainly  means  what  we  say  it 
means  here  and  I  daresay  any  doctor 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  will  under- 
stand what  I  am  talking  about  when  I 
refer  to  it  in  perhaps  this  most  "un- 
medical"  approach. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Certainly  there  is  no 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  in  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration or  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
duplicate  any  of  the  services  or  research 
provided  in  these  two  programs.  They 
have  given  assurances  to  all  of  the  legis- 
lative committees  that  there  is  no  Inten- 
tion to  allow  any  duplication  to  oocur. 

However,  the  language  is  broad  enough 
so  if  it  were  not  properly  policed  by  the 
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Committee  on  AiTproprlaUona  and  not 
properly  watehed  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  FrtiieaUon.  and  Welfare.  dupU- 
catiMi  could  rwult. 

Mr.  yn.iJi  Permit  me  to  comment 
briefly  and  tbcn  I  ahall  continue  to  yield 
to  the  genUaman.  The  gentleman  Lb 
right  in  his  rtatwnent.  but  I  do  not  want 
u«  to  overlook  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
leaving  it  Juft  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations lAd  the  Bureau  downtown — 
the  superviaifOii — to  see  whether  or  not 
there  is  duplication.  Whenever  the 
members  of  our  committee  are  told  there 
will  not  be  any  duplication  in  this  field, 
it  will  also  b«  our  committee's  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  that  promise  Is  car- 
ried out.  We  will  not  Just  rely  upon  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations — as  effec- 
tive as  it  is— Hand  wash  our  hands  of  it. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  will  yield  further.  I  would  hope 
that  sometime  In  the  not  too  distant 
future  we  could  bring  all  the  services 
affecting  children  under  one  agency  in 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare.  Tint  last  Congress  created 
a  new  institute  within  the  structure  of 
the  NaUonal  InsUtutes  of  Health  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  child  behavior, 
health,  and  care.  The  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration through  the  Children's  Bureau 
are  very  much  In  this  same  program. 
The  eventual  solution  quite  possibly  will 
be  to  elevate  the  Children's  Bureau  In 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  to  a  position  where  It  will 
have  overall  reepoosibility  for  the  over- 
all children's  health  and  welfare  pro- 
grams. At  the  present  time  we  have 
many  agencies  going  their  separate  ways. 
The  only  coordination  that  does  exist 
is  when  the  Congress  or  the  Secretary 
himself  steps  In.  I  might  add  that  this 
happens  very  addom. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  at 
the  present  time  has  justified  their  ap- 
propriation request  for  the  new  chil- 
dren's institute  on  the  basis  that  it  wiU 
only  approve  basic  research  work.  But 
we  find  as  we  go  down  this  list  of  grants 
and  contracts  that  there  are  many  ap- 
pUed  research  grants  which  have  been 
already  approved  for  funding  by  NTH. 

I  hope  that  they  will  curtail  their  ac- 
tivities in  the  applied  research  area  and 
.  let  the  Children's  Bureau  through  their 
!  program  go  forward  in  the  applied  re- 
search area  as  far  as  mental  retardation 
Is  concerned.  The  fxmds  presently 
programed  by  NIH  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Children's  Bureau. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  further 
thing,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  In 
the  administration's  appropriation  re- 
quest this  year  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  a  very  unusioal  request 
was  made,  fortunately  the  House  re- 
jected it  In  the  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  HBW  for  fiscal  1964.  The 
request  was  for  $12  million  In  new  pro- 
gram money  for  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  to  make  grants  to 
mental  health  hospital  operating  costs 
In  each  of  our  M  SUtes.  There  was  no 
authorization  ever  granted  by  the  gen- 
Ueman's  committee,  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  or  by  the  committee  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Has- 


Risl.  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  to  get  Into  a  program 
to  pay  for  personnel  or  operating  costs 
in  mental  hospitals  throughout  the 
United  States.  However,  here  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  came 
in  with  a  program  to  provide,  to  start 
with,  at  least  $100,000  for  a  mental  hos- 
pital program  In  every  State  of  the  Union 
to  help  pay  operating  costs  In  mental 
hospitals.  This  type  of  program  never 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
The  administration  is  using  the  broad 
general  grant  authority  of  the  basic  au- 
thorizing act  for  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Harris  I  through  his  com- 
mittee Is  presently  looking  Into  the  mis- 
use of  this  authority  by  NTH 

The  administration  should  not  use  that 
broad  general  grant  of  authority  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  to 
contribute  to  operating  costs  in  these 
hospitals  without  getting  proper  author- 
ization from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  or  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  It  Is  im- 
portant that  the  legislative  committee 
look  into  the  broad  use  of  existing  au- 
thority by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  cover  new  programs 
never  discussed  with  the  legislative  com- 
mittees. This  new  program  was  never 
set  forth  in  any  prior  legislative  hearings. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man and  the  members  of  his  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  the  fine  work  per- 
formed on  the  legislation  before  us  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  MIIiLJ3.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  appreciate  his  contribution.  What 
the  gentleman  refers  to.  however.  Is  an 
existing  situation,  of  course,  and  not  In 
the  bill  before  us. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  pub- 
licly, as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  fMr.  Focarty],  for  pro- 
viding me  time  to  discuss  the  pending 
bill  before  it  ever  left  our  committee  to 
determine  whether  or  not  from  the  view- 
point of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee there  should  be  certain  amendments 
adopted. 

As  a  result  of  these  conversations, 
particularly  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird],  the  committee 
will  offer  two  or  three  amendments  which 
I  think  improve  the  bill.  I  want  the 
membership  to  know  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  the  committee  has  not  had  hearings 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  feels  we  do  not 
know  enough  about  the  subject  to  legis- 
late, we  have  done  something  here  I  do 
not  recall  ever  having  been  done  before 
in  the  development  of  legislation.  We 
have  gone  to  the  source  of  more  knowl- 
edge than  perhaps  we  possess.  I  must  ad- 
mit, the  Appropriations  Committee  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  to  get  their  advice  and 
their  assistance. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  question  has  been 
raised  in  our  own  committee  and  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  I  wanted  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear  in  this  Rccord 
the  bill  that  is  being  discussed  here,  if 
and  when  a  rule  is  cleared  and  the  other 
bill  comes  before  the  House,  there  is  no 
duplication  whatever,  that  this  is  a  pro- 
gram to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 


which  makes  grants  to  the  State  for  one 
purpose. 

Mr.  MILLS.     For  services. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  For  services,  and  the 
program  we  have  before  our  committee  is 
a  program  Involving  research  construc- 
tion on  mental  retardation,  and  there 
will  not  be  any  duplication. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  social  security  as- 
pect has  nothing  to  do  with  that  aspect 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
Uie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Under  section  1703. 
titled  "Applications,"  it  Is  stated: 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under 
section  1702  a  State  must  submit  an  appli- 
cation therefor  which  designates  or  estab- 
lishes a  single  State  agency  as  the  sole 
agency  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title 

For  the  purpose  of  clarification  I 
would  like  to  know  what  the  chairman 
thinks  or  what  he  believes  Is  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  phrase  "a  single  State 
agency  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  us  go  back  so  the 
Record  will  be  clear  as  to  what  we  mean. 
The  gentleman  is  referring  to  a  provision 
in  Utle  17  of  the  bill.  Title  17  provides 
grants  for  a  "one-shot"  operation.  1  year, 
of  $2.2  million  for  all  States  and  terri- 
tories to  develop  plans  or  to  use  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill:  "leading  to  compre- 
hensive State  and  community  action  to 
combat  mental  retardation." 

We  give  them  this  amount  of  money 
supplemented  by  other  money  as  required 
on  page  8  of  the  bill  to  develop  a  plan 
to  combat  mental  retardation.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  operation  of  such 
a  plan.  It  has  to  do  strictly  with  the 
development  of  a  plan.  With  respect  to 
your  specific  question,  "what  do  we  mean 
by  a  single  State  agency?"  may  I  say 
that  a  single  State  agency  could  be  a 
regular  State  agency.  It  could  be  an  Inter- 
departmental committee,  commission  or 
council  assigned  the  responsibility  by  the 
State  legislature  or  by  the  Governor  to 
carry  out  the  planning  envisaged  in  the 
bill  H.R.  7544. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. Just  one  other  question  to  am- 
plify the  explanation  of  the  chairman: 
May  I  therefore  Interpret  the  statement 
of  the  chairman  to  mean  that  when  he 
speaks  of  "interdepartmental  in  nature" 
it  shall  Include  the  fields  of  education, 
employment,  rehabilitation.  welfare, 
health,  and  Institutional  programs  that 
represent  the  consumers  of  such  services? 

Mr.  MILLS.     Yes. 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  Is  up  to  the  State  as 
long  as  It  works  It  out  in  a  plan  which  can 
be  done  on  some  interdepartmental  or 
agency  approach  such  as  I  have  outlined, 
but  the  gentleman  from  New  York  recalls 
quite  vividly  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  a  very  strong  believer  in 
leaving  such  things  to  the  discretion  and 
decision  of  the  States. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas  a 
clarifying  question,  and  then  based  on 
that  make  an  observation?  First  let  me 
say  I  agree  with  the  definition  of  the 
word  "services"  but  in  the  interest  of 
semantics,  and  further  in  answer  to  the 
other  gentleman's  remarks.  I  would  say 
that  this  bill  is  prophylactic  and  the 
other  is  security. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
Would  the  gentleman  reverse  that  de- 
scription? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  say  that  your  bill 
Is  prophylactic  and  the  one  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
is  more  security. 

Mr.  MILLS.  As  long  as  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  is  in  support  of  the 
legislation  I  do  not  care  how  he  de- 
scribes It. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  the  last  part  of  the 
gentleman's  opening  statement  he  stated 
that  we  have  made  remarkable  gains  In 
maternal  care  and  child  welfare.  There 
Ls  no  question  about  that.  The  percent- 
age of  deaths  has  dropped  remarkably, 
and  p>erhaps  due  to  some  of  our  partici- 
pation worldwide  they  have  dropped  in 
other  places.  But  if  we  can  keep  hands 
off  the  maternal  process,  it  does  better 
by  nature  alone  than  otherwise. 

Further,  the  bill  says  that  through 
1970  and  subsequent  years  we  are  going 
to  use  certain  funds,  I  believe  $50  million 
a  year,  and  this  is  well  worth  it  in  the 
gentleman's  opinion.  I  respect  his  opin- 
ion, but  is  there  any  lack  of  annual 
appropriation  process  for  these  funds? 
Could  It  be  interpreted  in  any  wise  as 
backdoor  spending? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Not  at  all.  Every  dollar 
In  this  bill  has  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  before  it  becomes  available  for 
any  of  the  uses  authorized  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  statement. 

The  second  phase  of  my  question  Is,  It 
would  seem  impossible,  since  this  Is  all 
on  the  basis  of  projected  terms,  the  com- 
mon terms  we  use  of  population  ex- 
plosion, and  so  forth,  through  1970  to  in- 
dicate the  need  for  steadily  increasing 
amounts,  because  that  would  almost  ad- 
mit to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  expect  in 
the  research  we  are  endowing  with 
grants  to  make  the  breakthrough  we 
need.  So  why  not  go  over  this  each 
year,  after  we  have  more  expertise  in 
these  matters  that  affect  childbirth  and 
mental  retardation,  because  it  seems 
likely  to  permit  endless  increases? 
Would  the  chairman  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  I  guess  somebody 
could  make  an  argument  that  you  could 
go  further  than  we  have.  There  are 
some  people  in  this  field  who  are  so  sin- 
cerely Interested  in  vigorous  action  in 
the  field  that  they  would  think  that 
these  amounts  herein  contained  should 
be  increased.  If  the  gentleman  will 
bear  with  me,  the  record  in  the  past 
shows  that  the  Congress  has  not  taken 
the  determining  lead  at  all  in  stating  the 
amounts  that  are  to  be  spent. 

The  States  have  historically  exceeded 
the  Federal  Government's  contributions 
to  the  States  in  these  fields.    For  In- 


stance, where  the  Federal  Government 
makes  available  less  than  $25  million  for 
maternal  and  child  welfare  services,  the 
States  Just  do  not  spend  a  little  less  than 
$25  million,  but  they  are  spending  $70 
million  in  the  last  year  that  I  have  a 
record  of — $70  million  compared  to  less 
than  $25  million. 

The  question  here  is  one  always,  I 
think,  whether  or  not  we  go  forward 
with  our  amounts  of  money  faster  than 
they  can  be  appropriately  utilized  and 
faster  than  there  are  people  available  to 
render  these  services  within  the  States. 
We  waste  money  when  there  are  not 
enough  people  available  within  the 
States  to  render  these  services.  But,  if 
we  have  the  skilled  people  available  with- 
in the  States  and  the  States  are  willing  to 
carry  forward  with  their  responsibility  of 
putting  up  their  part,  the  moneys  are  not 
wasted  but  they  are  going  to  t)e  spent 
appropriately  and  properly  upon  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  these  programs  are  in- 
tended. I  can  assure  the  gentleman  and 
we  have,  in  turn,  been  assured  that  there 
is  no  lack  of  available  people  within  the 
United  States  qualified  to  perform  these 
services.  The  medical  profession  comes 
Into  this  in  many  Important  ways,  as  the 
gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  the  gentleman  not 
say  that  the  medical  profession  itself 
had  first  started  this  research  and  inves- 
tigation along  with  the  local  communi- 
ties before  the  Federal  Government  be- 
came involved? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh.  yes,  certainly— long 
before  the  Government  got  into  it.  That 
Is  what  I  was  saying  earlier,  the  Federal 
Government  did  not  set  the  trend  in  this. 
The  States  have  put  up  more  money  all 
along  than  the  Federal  Government  has. 
But  our  interest,  I  think,  should  always 
be  to  keep  a  ceiling  on  our  contribution 
In  such  relationship  to  existing  needs 
within  the  States  hs  to  Justify  the 
amount  being  made  available  by  the 
Federal  Government  when  the  States  are 
qualified  and  can  properly  use  the  money. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  chairman  agree 
with  my  hasty  calculations,  wliich  may 
not  be  too  dependable,  that  if  we  divide 
$2,200,000  additional  funds  by  50,  it  is 
only  $44,000  additional  dollars  per  State 
not  counting  the  territories? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  have  not  gone  Into  that 
detail,  but  I  am  sure  the  gentleman's 
figures  are  correct.  I  think  it  is  about 
$40,000.  The  point  of  the  gentleman's 
figures  emphasizes,  I  believe,  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  gone  excessively  high 
In  this  field,  for  certainly  these  services 
within  the  States  are  susceptible  of  that 
degree  of  enlargement  that  the  gentle- 
man's figures  indicate. 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  one  final  question? 

Mr.  MILLS.    I  jrield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  suggested 
that  there  are  going  to  be  some  commit- 
tee amendments;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  they  are  printed  in 
the  bill,  I  believe;  are  they  not? 

Mr.  HALL.  WiU  they  involve  such 
questions  as,  referring  to  page  6,  further 
definition  of  "necessary  health  care" — 


or  "likely  to  have  diseases" — that  the 
mother  or  child  is  likely  to  have? 

Mr.  MILLS.  To  what  lines  is  the  gen- 
tleman referring? 

Mr.  HALT  I.    Lines  3  and  4. 

Mr.  MILLS.    No. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  would 
they  involve  more  complete  definition 
and  scope  of  maternal  and  child  welfare 
than  this  bill  Involves? 

Mr.  MILLS.  These  really  are  terms 
that  can  better  be  interpreted  by  people 
in  the  medical  profession  than  by  me. 
I  had  understood  that  they  were  terms 
that  can  be  interpreted.  Now  there  is  an 
amendment  to  this  particular  section 
that  the  gentleman  refers  to,  but  it  is  to 
strike  out  certain  language  in  lines  7,  8, 
and  9  and  insert  the  new  language  as 
printed  in  the  bill  in  italics  on  lines  9, 
10,  11,  and  12  which  language  came  to 
us  from  some  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  HALL.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  work  on  this  bill. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  needed  field.  But  one 
of  the  things  that  I  was  a  little  con- 
cerned about,  which  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to,  is  this.  In  our  bill  that  was 
sent  out  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  we  provided  for 
eight  research  centers  for  tiie  mentally 
retarded.  I  notice  in  your  report,  the  re- 
port calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  under 
these  programs  special  diagnostic  clinics 
for  retarded  children  have  been  de- 
veloped. 

Mr.  MILLS.  They  have  been  de- 
veloped, but  we  are  not  developing  them 
in  our  bill  under  any  circumstances.  My 
friend  from  Missouri  and  I  discussed  a 
moment  ago  what  a  clinic  means  in  this 
sense.  They  have  been  develoi>ed  within 
that  meaning.  I  do  not  know  but  that 
mayl)e  State  and  local  funds  have  de- 
veloped actual  buildings  for  carrying  out 
this  purpose,  but  that  is  not  what  we  are 
talking  about.  We  are  talking  about  the 
situation  wherein  services  are  rendered 
by  the  medical  profession  to  a  number 
of  people  who  have  come  to  a  clinic. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  We  want  to  be  very 
sure,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  that  there 
should  not  be  duplication  in  the  spend- 
ing of  our  dollars. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  Just  as  anxious  to 
avoid  that  as  the  gentleman,  and  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  that  our  commit- 
tee and  its  chairman  have  been  positively 
assured,  as  has  been  the  chairman  of 
your  committee,  that  there  is  in  no  way 
duplication  between  these  two  bills,  and 
that  it  would  violate  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  departments  of  the  Government  if 
there  were,  for  the  reason  that  social 
security  in  title  V  is  only  concerned  with 
the  rendering  of  a  service  by  a  State 
agency  whereas  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, to  which  the  gentleman's  programs 
are  directed,  may  make  grants  available 
to  States  and  localities  for  any  number 
of  purposes,  or  for  the  construction  of 
buildings,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  NELSEN.    I  ttiank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  duplication. 
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Mr.  ChalnBMi,  In  rtew  of  the  wide- 
spread Inter—t  that  exists  in  this  pro- 
gram and  the  purposes  that  are  sought 
to  be  aeoompliahed.  I  trust  that  the 
House  will  see  lit  to  go  along  with  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  send 
this  on  to  the  other  body.    I  thank  you. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  jrMd  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  dntnsl. 

Mr.     CURTIS.     Mr.     Chairman,     of 
course  I  do  not  Intend  to  debate  this 
bill  very  lone,  because  my  main  point  is 
that  we  do  not  have  adequate  Informa- 
tion on  which  to  debate  It.     There  are 
fine  Intentions,  and  I  happen  to  share 
these  fine  Intentions.    I  might  say  that 
I  think  my  record  In  my  own  community 
as  well  as  In  the  Congress  will  bear  out 
my  deep  concern  about  these  matters 
and  partlciilarljr  the  matters  in  this  bill. 
I  think  there  Is  actually  something  we 
could  and  should  be  doing  in  this  field  of 
mental  retardation.     The  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  correctly  pointed  out 
that  we  do  have  a  little  booklet  called 
"Comments    Iqr    Interested    Individuals 
and  Organimtlons"  on  this  legislation, 
which  came  In  as  a  result  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  asking  people  to 
supply  information,    However,  as  we  all 
know  here,  these  are  the  statements  of 
people  who  are.  of  course,  concerned  with 
this  legislation  for  some  particular  rea- 
son.   Our  Job  here  Is  to  look  over  these 
lobby  groups'  Ideaa.  and  I  mean  lobby  in 
the  fine  sense  of  the  word,  because  these 
are  essentially  line  organizations,  but  the 
congressional  committee  is  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  going  behind  their  fine  in- 
tentions  and   being   certain    that   they 
have  thought  through   these  programs 
carefully,  and  this  your  committee  has 
not  done.    In  fact,  as  I  pointed  out.  about 
the  only  work  we  can  point  to  on  the 
committee  that  has  been  done  has  been 
done  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  who  largely  wrote 
the  report  that  the  committee  submitted 
to  you,  and  I  suggest  they  probably  went 
around  colleetinc  these   various   state- 
ments.    However.    Just    read     or     flip 
through  these  statements  that  appear  in 
here,  and  you  will  find  out  what  they 
are.    They  are  in  favor  of  the  general 
objectives  of  the  bill,  which  I  am.  too. 
Hardly  any  of  them  show  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  In  the  blU.  let  alone  supply  the 
committee  with  information  about  the 
bill.    I  want  to  refer  to  two  specific  let- 
ters that  are  a  little  more  than  Just  that. 
On  page  13  of  this  docimient  we  will  find 
a  statement  tn  respect  to  these  replies 
received   by   the   House   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means  on  HH.   3386.    One 
person    is    listed    imder    the    heading 
"against"  and  then  one  under  the  head- 
ing "partial  upproftl"  and  then  the  bal- 
azK;e  under  "approval."    Incidentally,  in 
these  listed  under  "approval."  when  you 
read  some  of  the  statements,  they  turn 
out  to  be  approvals  but  they  are  really 
partial  approvals. 

On  page  29  we  see  under  "approval" 
the  statement  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  But  the  AMA  concludes  its 
remarks  by  sayinf: 

For  the  rMson  rafarred  to  and  with  the 
reaervatlona  noted  the  Amerlcaa  Medical  A*- 
■ocUUon  supports  H.B.  3886. 


And  the  reservations  noted  are  In  some 
detail  so  this  is  really  partial  approval. 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  letter 
foUowlng  right  after  that  of  the  AMA. 
from  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion.   They  say  that : 

The  alma — 

"The  aims"  notice.  There  is  no  quarrel 
about  these  alms.  We  are  all  for  these 
aims. 

The  alma  of  H  R  3386  are  conslatent  with 
theae  views. 

That  is.  their  views  over  a  period  of 
years. 

Prenatal  care,  maternal  and  Infant  care 
are  Important  aspects  of  prevention  of  dis- 
ability. 

The  American  Psychiatric  Association  sup- 
ports the  Intent  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  Increased 
funds  for  maternal  and  child  health  services 
to  specifically  develop  programs  In  the  field 
of  mental  retardation. 

Here  is  what  I  want  to  call  attention 
to. 

While  none  of  the  funds  are  specifically 
earmarked  for  retardation.  It  Is  the  hope  that 
the  Oovernment  will  so  channel  the  funds 
that  they  will.  In  fact,  benefit  the  retarded 
and  will  also  prove  beneficial  In  the  general 
mental  health  field. 

I  would  like  to  have  Interrogated  the 
witness  on  that  by  saying.  "What  do  you 
mean,  you  hope?  Where  is  it  you  feel 
we  have  not  tied  it  down?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  quote  further: 

We  are  somewhat  distressed  with  the  frag- 
mentation of  concern  into  various  govern- 
mental units  It  would  be  our  hope  that 
planning  In  the  field  of  mental  retardation 
might  be  under  medical  auspices  at  all  times 
and  might  be  combined  with  planning  In  the 
general  mental  health  field. 

We  have  already  seen  examples  and  we 
know  these  examples  of  proliferation  al- 
luded to  in  these  suggestions.  The  prob- 
lems of  children  are  proliferated  among 
the  v8u-ious  governmental  agencies. 
These  are  examples  of  the  areas  that  I 
should  have  liked  to  see  our  committee  go 
further  in  depth  in  studying  this. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  read 
from  my  separate  views ; 

Vm.  Skparati    Vtrws    or    Hon     Thomas    B. 
Cttrtis 

The  objective  of  H  R.  7544  Is  to  estab- 
lish or  augment  programs  concerned  with 
mental  retardation  and  crippled  children. 
I  support  any  effectively  developed  pro- 
gram that  would  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
or  alleviate  the  hardship  of  problems  arising 
from  these  maladies  It  is  my  view  that  in- 
adequate study  has  been  made  of  this  legis- 
lation so  that  it  is  not  known  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  will  be  effective  In  achiev- 
ing the  stated  objective 

This  bill  calls  for  the  authorization  of  the 
extension  and  increase  of  two  existing  pro- 
grams over  a  7-year  period  costing  $570  mil- 
lion or  S285  million  each,  an  increase  of  $220 
million.  The  1962  per  annum  level  of  $50 
niilUon  ($25  million  per  annum  for  each)  is 
Increased  to  $100  million.  These  two  pro- 
grams Increase  about  50  percent  over  the  7 
years,  1954-61.  The  proposals  in  this  bill 
would  call  for  an  Increase  of  150  percent  in 
the  7  years  to  1968  with  continued  Increases 
of  around  25  percent  for  the  years  1969  and 
1970. 

This  committee  made  no  study  itself  nor 
reviewed  any  study.  Lf  one  exlsu.  of  whether 


theae    programs   oould    be   InteUlgentiy    and 
usefully  expanded  at  such  a  rapid  rate. 

The  majority  views  In  the  committee  report 
state:  "Continuing  Increases  In  the  child 
population  and  in  the  cost  of  medical  care, 
together  with  wide  variations  among  States 
In  Diatemal  and  infant  mortality,  indicate 
the  need  for  Increased  Federal  support  of 
theae  progranu." 

The  committee  heard  no  evidence  and  had 
no  discussion  whatsoever  on  these  points 
and.  therefore,  is  not  in  position  to  advise 
the  House  whether  the  premise  is  true  or 
false  and  whether  the  Federal  Oovernment 
must  assume  whatever  Increased  burden 
there  may  be.  The  point  was  not  even 
broached  in  the  committee  executive 
sessions. 

The  committee  report  states:  "Continuing 
growth  of  the  child  population  Increases  in 
the  cost  of  hospital  care  and  advances  In 
medical  technology  which  are  of  benefit  to 
handicapped  children  are  indicative  of  the 
need  for  increased  Federal  support  of  these 
programs." 

The  committee  heard  no  evidence  and  had 
no  discussion  whatsoever  on  these  points  and 
accordingly  Is  not  In  a  position  to  advise  the 
House  of  their  accviracy  or  Inaccuracy. 
There  was  no  discussion  of  whether  the 
Federal  Government  vls-a-vls  other  govern- 
mental authorities  was  required  to  Increase 
support 

The  bill  also  calls  for  two  new  6-year  pro- 
grams authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $110 
million  and  $40  million  for  additional  re- 
search specifically  directed  to  the  prevention 
and  combating  of  mental  retardation.  The 
Justification  for  these  new  programs  was 
discussed  by  the  committee  and  testimony 
was  adduced  to  establish  and  support  their 
Justification.  It  Is  this  program  which,  if 
successful,  will  cut  down  the  incidence  of 
mental  retardation  prenatally  and  among 
Infants  This  success  will  more  than  pay 
for  Itself  In  the  lowering  of  the  governmen- 
tal costs  connected  with  the  care  of  retarded 
children.  These  programs  I  can  favor  and 
recommend  to  the  House. 

Therefore  If  the  new  5-year  programs  are 
successful  the  needs  In  the  crippled  children 
and  child  health  program  vrlll  be  diminished 
not  Increased.  The  new  5-year  programs 
provide  the  Increase  necessary  In  the  mater- 
nal health  service  to  strike  at  the  high  Inci- 
dence of  the  number  of  births  of  retarded 
children.  However,  the  bill  also  provides 
for  a  redundant  Increase  to  the  extent  that 
the  Increase  Is  directed  toward  the  mental 
retardation  problem. 

Regretfully  It  Is  the  lack  of  adequate  study 
and  consideration  by  congressional  commit- 
tees of  proposals  for  new  programs  and  ex- 
panding old  ones  which  appeal  In  their  labels 
to  our  humanitarian  Instincts  that  cause 
real  damage  to  be  done  In  solving  the  very 
problems  they  proclaim  by  their  labels  they 
seek  to  solve.  At  the  same  time  these  un- 
studied programs  have  created  the  burgeon- 
ing bureaucracies  and  deadening  deficits  in 
the  Federal  budget  which  are  eroding  the 
economic  strength  of  our  Nation. 

The  limitations  of  programs  that  Involve 
research  and  expansion  in  the  health  and 
scientific  fields  Is  today  not  limited  by  dol- 
lars but  rather  by  lack  of  skilled  manpower. 
The  grants  of  Federal  funds  have  been  so 
unstudied  and  so  wastefully  excessive  that 
the  efficient  allocation  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological manpower  has  been  disrupted. 
This  Is  resulting  In  serious  damage  even  In 
the  areas  of  overallocatlon  where  the  program 
Is  designed  to  move  forward.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  seven-eighths  of  the  Nation's 
scientific  and  technical  personnel  Is  now 
under  the  direction  of  Federal  programs 
For  example,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  have  found  It  Impossible  to  spend  the 
moneys  that  the  Congress  has  voted  them. 
Obviously  In  trying  to  spend  the  amounts  of 
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money  they  have,  they  have  moved  forward 
with  programs  that  have  not  been  well  con- 
ceived, efficiently  designed,  and  effectively 
operated. 

I  think  It  Is  important  to  call  the  Congress' 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  although  enjoying  a  fine 
professional  staff,  knowledgeable  In  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  has  not  one  single  per- 
son on  the  staff  who  Is  an  expert  in  the  field 
of  the  welfare  matters  covered  In  the  Social 
Security  Act.  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  staff 
our  committees  profeeslonaUy  if  we  are  to 
make  Intelligent  recommendations  to  the 
House  In  regard   to  legislation. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  this  bill  should 
be  recommitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  Immediate  professional  study  be 
devoted  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  bill. 

That  is  all  I  have  been  directing  at- 
tention to.  Here  the  Congress  has  be- 
fore it  something  that  is  an  authoriza- 
tion going  on  beyond  7  years  and  I  think 
maybe  if  we  had  taken  the  time  to  go 
into  this  we  would  be  in  the  position  of 
saying  to  the  House.  Yes,  we  have  looked 
into  this  and  we  think  this  Is  tied  down. 
We  have  helped  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  by  the  way, 
for  what  he  said  he  did  do.  I  know,  be- 
cause I  was  part  of  this  business  of 
checking  with  our  knowledgeable  people 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  We 
have  gained  some  beneficial  suggestions 
as  the  result  of  that.  But  the  kind  of 
information  I  point  out  is  lacking  Is  the 
information  that  I  think  our  committees 
Increasingly  must  be  able  to  provide  the 
House  if  it  is  going  to  act  with  Intel- 
ligence on  these  matters  of  major  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rose 
earlier  to  ask  my  friend  from  Bilssouri  to 
yield  because  I  wanted  to  thank  him  for 
being  so  helpful  to  us  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation  in  the  commit- 
tee. I  do  not  know  of  anybody  during 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  in  the  com- 
mittee who  manifested  more  Interest 
and  more  concern  about  this  problem  of 
doing  something  about  mental  retarda- 
tion than  my  friend  from  Missouri.  I  do 
thank  him  for  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  know  the  gentleman 
is  not  Just  being  kind. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman,  I  am 
sure,  does  not  resent  my  thanking  him 
for  helping  us. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not.  I  appreciate 
his  kind  remarks.  I  think  I  should  add 
one  other  thing,  that  when  we  were  con- 
sidering this  bill  we  were  directing  at- 
tention primarily  to  one  program,  which 
is  the  new  program  on  mental  retarda- 
tion. I  was  all  ready — and  this  is  in  my 
minority  views — to  support  that  new 
program,  because  I  thought,  although  we 
could  have  had  more  information,  we 
did  get  Into  sufficient  depth  with  that 
particular  program  to  properly  advise 
the  House  on  it.  It  was  not  until  the 
committee  report  was  prepared  that  I 
realized  that  in  addition  we  were  ex- 
tending two  other  programs  with  con- 
siderable more  amounts  of  money  for 
periods  of  7  to  10  years,  increasing  the 
rate  of  expenditure  by  150  percent  over 


the  period  in  contrast  to  an  increase  of 
50  percent  in  the  preceding  7  years. 

Then.  I  will  say  to  my  chairman  that 
is  when  I  really  got  concerned  and  said, 
How  can  I  come  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  with  this  unstudied  when  I  have 
argued  so  often  that  other  committees 
should  be  doing  their  homework  before 
they  bring  bills  to  the  floor?  I  could  not 
assure  my  colleagues  on  these  questions 
of  whether  these  are  well  tied-down  pro- 
grams.   I  Just  could  not  do  that. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger]. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend 
to  cover  principally  one  aspect  of  this 
bill.  I  do  not  want  it  swept  under  the 
rug.  I  suspect  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues would  be  concerned  about  it,  as 
indeed  am  I. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  are  outlined  on  page  2  of  the  report, 
which  concern  I  share.  I  of  course  find 
reason  for  differing,  and  I  do,  with  how 
much  of  these  legitimate  objectives  are 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment. But  there  men  can  differ  in 
viewpoint. 

But  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman,  want  to  call 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  something 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Utt]  and  I  tried  our  best  to  state,  very 
briefly.  On  page  20  of  the  report — 
and  I  cannot  say  it  better,  I  would  like 
to  read  that: 

Specifically,  we  disapprove  the  stimulus 
given  by  Federal  policies  through  HEW,  of 
Ulegltimate  births  which  in  turn  result  In 
a  higher  percentage  ol  births  of  mentally 
retarded  children.  Staff  members  of  HEW 
admitted  that  poorer  prenatal  care  for  tin- 
married  mothers  resulted  in  more  births 
of  mentally  retarded  children.  The  Fed- 
eral Oovernment,  through  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  and  welfare  progranu,  is  en- 
cotiraglng  m(M«  illegitimate  births. 

I  know  that  is  not  the  Intent  of  the 
bill.  Of  course,  there  is  no  Member  of 
the  House  who  would  agree  that  that  is 
our  objective.  Yet  if  I  had  any  doubts 
about  this  they  were  certainly  substan- 
tiated by  a  pamphlet  which  I  have  re- 
cently read,  and  I  would  like  to  hold  it 
up  as  I  am  now  doing  for  the  record  so 
at  least  I  can  point  out  that  I  tried  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. This  pamphlet  is  called  "Un- 
married Parents:  A  Ouide  for  the  De- 
velopment of  Services  in  Public 
Welfare." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  all  Members 
as  parents  as  well  as  Members  repre- 
senting constituents,  other  parents, 
would  be  interested  in  this  because  of 
the  various  things  that  appear  here  that 
actually  represent  something  of  a  de- 
parture. I  think,  from  our  system  of  so- 
ciety.  See  what  you  think. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  points  out  on 
page  39  this  point  which  I  have  made 
about  the  actual  subsidy  of  mothers  of 
Illegitimate  children.  Obviously,  we 
want  to  help  people  who  have  a  prob- 
lem, we  do  not  want  to  hurt  them.  Un- 
fortunately, therein  lies  the  incentive  to 
ask  for  more  help  from  Uncle  Sam.  So, 
we  find  on  page  39  that  a  majority  of 
the  mothers  that  were  surveyed  in  at 
least  one  survey  of  520  living  in  the  New 
York  area,  a  majority  were  25  years  of 


age  or  older  and  already  had  at  least  one 
child  bom  out  of  wedlock. 

My  point,  gentlemen,  is  that  having 
had  one  illegitimate  child  and  the  mother 
receiving  a  subsidy,  we  help  that  unwed 
mother  go  ahead  and  have  another  child 
illegitimately.  Apparently,  this  is  not 
too  widespread.  Let  us  hoi>e  so.  I  am 
not  saying  it  is.  But  neither  do  I  think 
we  mean  to  encourage  the  birth  of  more 
mentally  retarded  children  through  il- 
legitimate birth  because  of  poor  pre- 
natal care,  which  is  clearly  established. 

Then  let  us  look  at  page  7.  This  Is  of  a 
delicate  nature,  but  I  must  point  this 
out  because  if  I  did  not  you  might  not 
know  about  It.  This  pamphlet  points 
out  "a  real  change  in  social  mores." 
After  outlining  how  younger  people 
live — increased  freedom,  lessened  super- 
vision, movies,  and  automobiles — and  I 
quote: 

All  these  practices  would  seem  to  imply  an 
acceptance  In  our  society  of  freedom  in  sex 
relations  outside  of  marriage. 

I  submit  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  is  not  so,  there  has  not 
been  a  real  change  in  social  mores,  but 
this  pamphlet  is  put  out  as  though  to 
stimulate  in  many  ways  this  problem 
almost  as  though  it  were  perfectly  all 
right  with  reference  to  additional  ille- 
gitimate children.  I  think  the  encour- 
agement and  subsidy  of  Illegitimacy  is 
ill-advised  and  improper  use  of  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  page  20  of  the 
report.  Look  at  a  list  of  the  speciflc  en- 
couragements  given  In  this  pamphlet  to 
parents  of  illegitimate  children,  the  re- 
lieving of  the  father  from  any  criminal 
law  application  whatsoever,  solicitation 
to  tell  people  of  additional  Federal  aid, 
making  it  easy  for  them  to  gloss  over 
the  whole  thing  In  order  actually  to 
stimulate  additional  Illegitimate  chll. 
dren.  At  my  conclusion.  I  shall  Insert 
this  list.  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to 
encourage  some  Members  to  look  Into 
it  so  that  later  on  we  can  go  into  this 
matter. 

I  want  to  show  once  more  for  what- 
ever my  colleagues  may  find  of  help  in 
this,  what  I  consider  to  be  the  break- 
down of  the  liberals'  philosophy  as 
shown  in  this  pamphlet. 

What  is  that  philosophy?  First,  that 
our  people  have  a  need  or  needs.  In  this 
case  it  is  need  of  preventing  or  helping 
mentally  retarded  children,  and  the 
need  of  direct  help  to  mothers  who  have 
illegitimate  children. 

Second,  the  United  States  has  re- 
sources to  meet  those  needs.  The  third 
point  automatically  follows  to  the 
liberals  therefore,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  use  the  resources  to  solve 
the  people's  need.  It  automatically  fol- 
lows that  government  must  do  it.  I  say 
no  at  this  point. 

We  have  private  organizations,  we 
have  our  churches.  This  may  not  be  the 
place  to  develop  that,  but  I  want  it  to 
appear  in  the  Record  that  I,  at  least, 
mentioned  we  have  our  religious  convic- 
tions and  church  programs,  the  private 
and  religious  organizations  to  help  in 
this  program. 

Now  as  to  the  question  of  cost.  We 
are  talking  about  $265  million  more  in 
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the  way  of  deficit  flnandng.  Asain.  we 
are  borrowtss  to  vend.  Our  chairman 
baa  said  the  molarity  of  contribution 
oomca  froB  Vbm  States  and  localities. 
Yet  In  the  blB  we  are  setting  a  limit  of 
75  percent  In  Sections  4  and  5.  that  75 
perc«it  of  the  tab  win  be  picked  up  by 
the  Federal  Oovenmient. 

I  know  we  Intend  to  stimulate  the  ac- 
tivity thnwwh  the  local  level  if  we  can. 
once  again  «e  burden  social  security. 
This  win  further  imbalance  the  social 
aeeurity  pvogmm.  Let  me  say  again.  If 
you  close  out  the  social  security  pro- 
gram today,  taking  Into  account  the 
contract  the  Vaderal  Oovernment  has 
with  those  who  are  presently  covered  by 
the  prograoi,  the  program  is  out  of  bal- 
ance approxlmetely  $300  bOlion.  and  we 
are  going  to  add  to  It  today.  I  think 
that,  too,  Is  wrong. 

Now  I  want  to  Include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  the  scuerafr  views  from  the 
report: 

SSPAKATB    ViSWS    or    HOM.     BSUCZ     AI.CSB    OTD 
JAMXS  UTT 


There  are  Inliarent  dangers  and  Improper 
practloea  enumiagwd  by  thla  Mil  which 
■hooUt  not  |0  VBBoMoed.  These  Include: 
(1)  tnereaMd  Mdaral  aid  and  controt  (2) 
fafiun  to  tmtm  WP  scoa  again  to  "who  pays" 
tIklB  bill,  and  tmVam,  (t)  aetuartal  Imbal- 
aaoa  and  andaafMaMBBt  of  ttM  aocial  security 
program.  ImpUolt  In  theae  criticisms  of  the 
bill  Is  our  lack  cf  confidence  in  theee:  The 
ezpendltorea  of  more  Federal  money  aa  the 
answer  to  the  problem;  the  too  large  peroent- 
ot  PMtartf  parttetpattan.  78  percent  In 
4  and  100  pcremi  In  aecUon  ft;  tba 
•td  to  leMgiflsai  groopa.  an  eneroach- 

Howfei'.  deeptte  the  importance  of  the 
tiaalc  i11ien.iiiiiinaiiti  which  are  matters  of 
oootluulng  1M"H'— M  to  ns  we  are  moet  con- 
eemed  orer  Inderal  programa  augmenting 
tlM  pioblama  w*  wmUd  solye.  Specifically, 
we  dlaapprove  tka  stlnralaa  given  by  Federal 
poUelea  throogk  HSW.  oi  lUegltlmata  births 
wttleb  In  tarn  leiH  in  a  hlghar  percentage 
at  blrtha  at  aaantaUy  retarded  children. 
Staff  members  of  HSW  admitted  that  poorer 
prenatal  care  for  nnmanied  mothers  re- 
■nlted  tn  more  Mrtbe  of  mentally  retarded 
children.  The  Federal  Oovernment.  through 
to  dependUBS  eftdldren  and  welfare  pro- 
la    eneoonglng    more    lileglttmate 

The  aobtla  ***^"y  of  emphaate  tmder lying 
this  program  and  tbla  Federal  empiuisls  may 
be  seen  In  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Unmarried 
Parents — A  Oolde  for  the  DeTetopment  of 
Seivlcee  tn  Fnblle  Welfare. "  Here  w«  see 
the  derelopmsBt  of  wtffare  rather  than  Its 
reductlao.  and  a  alilft  of  emphasis  toward 
encooraglng  tUegltlmary.  The  following 
policies  are  recommended  In  thla  HSW  pub- 
lication: 

I.  Set  up  prooedurea  to  find  new  cases. 
S.  Make  welfare  ssalstsivne  easier. 

5.  AboUah  reatdeney  requirement  naUon- 
wlde. 

4.  Set  up  aoelal  welfare  lobblea  to  get  new 
welfare  legislation. 

8.  saimlnate  all  roadblocks  to  certifying 
new  cases. 

6.  Adulterers  are  to  be  known  as  "new 
partners." 

7.  Nowhere  la  reHglooa  theory  used  or  men- 
tioned. 

8.  The  taxpayeia'  Interest  in  aaving  money 
Is  "moralistic.'* 

0.  Forcing  atfiMerera  to  marry  la  wrong. 

10.  Need  alone  shall  be  the  eoto  qiuUlflca- 
Uam.  tar  rellaC;  (aaed.  not  poverty).  Need 
means — Inwae  Mtone  expense. 

II.  Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  welfare. 


IJ.  Do  not  require  a  male  adulterer  to  as- 
sist If  be  does  not  want  to.  or  If  it  win  dis- 
rupt his  Ufa. 

U.  Kllmlnate  lUegltinutte  paternity  ae  a 
criminal  oflenee. 

14.  Treat  each  client  carefully  in  order 
that  he  or  she  will  reoommend  othez*  for 
welfare. 

We  do  not  believe  these  Federal  policies 
and  this  shift  of  emphasis  to  be  right  We 
do  not  believe  Oovernment  should  encourage 
illegitimacy  nor  subsidise  It.  Since  such 
Federal  encouragement  results  in  a  larger 
pereentage  of  births  of  mentally  retarded 
children  we  believe  this  biii  does  not  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  prublem.  but  shirts  it. 
Further,  In  view  of  HEW  emphasis,  the  prob- 
lem Is  being  enlarged.  Such  statements,  aa 
on  page  7  of  the  pamphlet,  modem  living 
practices  "seem  to  Imply  an  acceptance  In 
our  society  of  freedom  In  sex  relations  out- 
side of  marriage"  are  Inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading. 

We  would  stress  private  and  local  solutions 
to  the  problem  of  helping  nuithers  and  chU- 
dren. 

Jamks  B    Utt. 
bkt7cs  ai.gxs. 

Finally,  for  those  who  would  look  over 
the  HEW  pamphlet,  it  la  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Assistance  Report  No.  45,  Children's 
Bureau  publication  No.  390 — 1961. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I  should  set  the 
Rxcoao  straight  on  a  few  points.  Plrst. 
many  of  us  when  we  talk  about  aocial 
security  think  in  terms  of  the  old  a^  and 
survivors'  insurance  program,  which  is  a 
program  funded  through  a  special  tax  on 
employees,  employers,  and  the  self  em- 
ployed. That  is  the  fund  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  was  referring  to  in  his  clos- 
ing remarks. 

The  program  we  are  now  considering 
has  nothing  to  do  with  that  part  of  the 
social  security  program.  This  program 
is  paid  for  out  of  appropriations  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  What  we 
do  here  today  will  not  siffect  the  social 
security  trust  funds. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  can  let  no  opportunity 
pass,  where  social  secuiity  is  mentioned, 
without  putUnfT  in  my  other  plug.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  correction. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  This  pro- 
gram may  cause  an  Imbalance  in  the 
general  funds  of  the  Treasury  because  it 
Is  general  funds  that  are  used.  However, 
it  will  not  cause  an  imbalaiice  in  the  old 
age  and  survivors'  insurance  system. 

Second,  it  must  be  made  clear  that  this 
legislation  does  not  in  aay  way  approve 
the  philosophies  expressed  in  the  pam- 
phlet put  out  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  If  it 
did  approve  those  philosophies.  I  assure 
the  gentleman  I  would  not  be  here  sup- 
porting the  legislation.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  is  sound  in  pointing 
out  to  the  House  some  of  the  things  that 
are  done  down  in  th&t  department  with 
the  use  of  public  funds,  but  this  bill  does 
not  approve  nor  does  it  advance  those 
philosophies  as  expressed  in  the  pam- 
phlet. 

Mr.  ALGER.  U  the  genUeman  wiU 
yield.  I  would  simply  say  at  this  point 
that  good  men  can  disagree. 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  To  the 
extent  that  this  legislation  does  deal  with 
the  problem  that  arises  from  illegitimacy, 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  it.  We 
know  that  many  of  the  cases  of  mental 
retardation  arise  from  Improper  pre- 
natal care.  As  the  evidence  we  had  be- 
fore us  has  shown.  In  the  area  of  illegiti- 
macy there  is  a  tendency  to  avoid  the 
proper  prenatal  care. 

ftemember.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we 
are  concerned  about  here  Is  the  child. 
The  yet  unborn  chUd  may  have  the  po- 
tential of  being  bom  mentally  retarded 
or  becoming  mentally  retarded.  It  Is  not 
the  child's  fault  that  it  is  born  out  of 
wedlock. 

I  think  there  are  two  basic  objectives 
Involved  In  this  legislation — objectives 
which  I  support.  Those  objectives  are 
to  minimize  and  to  prevent  the  burden 
of  mental  retardation  which  is  placed  not 
only  on  the  individual  child  and  on  the 
family,  but  also  on  the  States  and  local 
communities — and  possibly  even  eventu- 
ally on  the  Federal  GoTemment.  To  the 
extent  that  we  can  by  research,  by 
knowledge,  by  experimentation,  and  by 
giving  proper  care,  prevent  or  minimize 
the  Impact  of  retardation,  we  have  not 
only  helped  to  relieve  a  most  serious  dis- 
tress but.  It  seems  to  me.  we  have  made 
an  economic  gain  In  that  we  have  made 
possible  a  situation  where  a  person  who 
might  otherwise  be  a  burden  on  society 
becomes  a  person  who  can  assume  and 
lead  a  useful  life;  and  from  that  we  all 
benefit.  That  is  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  legislation.  To  the  extent  It  Is  suc- 
cessful, it  should  eventually  reduce  the 
cost  of  general  governmental  care  for 
these  people. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  suggests  that 
this  hill  is  going  to  be  a  cure-all  lor 
mental  retardation,  that  we  will  not 
have  any,  that  there  will  no  longer  be 
problems.  We  will  always  have  It,  I 
suppose,  to  some  degree.  But  to  the  ex- 
tent we  can  minimize  It  by  this  action. 
In  my  Judgment,  we  have  made  a  real 
step  forward. 

Mr.  HALLu  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  MissourL 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
made  a  statement  that  is  worthwhile.  I 
should  like  to  lend  what  professional 
background  and  experience  I  have  had 
toward  this  end.  There  are  some  great 
breakthroughs  that  are  being  made  in 
the  field  of  prevention  of  mental  re- 
tardation. They  are  prunarUy  in  the 
field  of  immunology,  in  the  field  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  and  in  the  field  of 
nutrition,  dietetics,  and  so  forth. 

Along  with  the  statement  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  a  while 
ago,  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin LMr.  Byrmbs).  the  ranking 
minority  member,  we  are  not  doing  this 
alone  in  America,  albeit  we  are  choking 
our  people  sometimes  with  research 
funds  because  of  "earmarking,"  or  speci- 
fying to  which  objectives  this  research 
will  be  directed.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  in  one  of  our  multilateral  programs, 
namely  the  World  Health  Organization, 

I I  other  coiin tries  have  taken  precedence 
over  us  in  national  welfare  and  stopping 
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mental  retardation  among  the  yet  to  be 
bom.  Because  much  great  and  effective 
work  has  been  done  in  the  fields  of  im- 
munology against  diseases  during  preg- 
narv:y  while  the  yet  to  be  bom  baby  is  in 
utero;  and  in  the  fields  of  comparative 
anatomy,  and  particularly  In  the  sub- 
continent of  India  in  the  field  of  nutri- 
tion and  its  effect  on  mental  retardation. 
we  look  forward  to  less  deformity  of 
babies  and  less  mental  Incompetency. 

I  do  want  to  say  as  great  as  this  is,  and 
I  want  to  compliment  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  putting  this  on  the 
basis  of  a  "designated  State  agency," 
and  I  wish  they  would  specify  It  In  their 
amendment  even  more  to  make  It  the 
various  State  health  departments,  or  the 
professions  who  have  done  so  much  of 
this  in  the  past  because  they,  and  they 
alone,  know  that  many  of  these  mentally 
Incompetents — or  If  you  prefer  to  use 
the  term  "retarded"— have  not  been 
once  or  twice  or  thrice  but  many  times 
surveyed ;  and  their  lack  of  development 
of  actual  brain  tissue  Is  well  known  and 
well  cataloged.  We  do  reach  a  point 
sometimes  where  those  who  are  already 
bom  as  contra-dlsix>sed  to  those  whom 
we  Bjre  trying  to  prophylactlcally  benefit 
here,  as  yet  imbom,  have  had  enough 
surveys  and  enough  money  and  enough 
research. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  his  splen- 
did contribution  to  the  discussion  of  this 
very  serious  problem. 

I  would  like  to  conclude,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, by  saying  I  think  great  progress 
can  be  made  in  this  area,  and  for  this 
reason  I  support  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  further  com- 
ment and  that  is  with  reference  to  the 
increase  provided  In  this  bill  for  the  pro- 
grams for  maternal  and  child  health 
services  and  crippled  children  services. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  what  the  committee  is  at- 
tempting to  do  here  is  to  bring  these  two 
programs  In  line  with  the  child  welfare 
program.  You  will  recall  that  we 
changed  the  authorization  levels  for  the 
child  welfare  program  legislation  passed 
by  the  87th  Congress,  Why  we  did  not 
also  at  that  time  consider  these  other 
two  programs  is  because  the  bill  In  Its 
entirety  related  primarily  to  the  child 
welfare  program.  We  have  in  the  past 
considered  these  three  programs  pretty 
much  on  the  same  level.  What  the  bill 
before  you  does  Is  to  bring  the  two  pro- 
grams that  we  have  not  acted  on,  namely. 
maternal  and  child  health  services  and 
crippled  children  services  up  to  the  level 
that  we  had  previously  established  for 
the  child  welfare  services.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  establishing  any  precedent 
that  we  would  regret.  We  are  really  be- 
ing consistent  with  what  we  have  already 
done.  We  want  to  continue  all  three 
programs  as  set  forth  imder  title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  support  of 
this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  ICr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

OKNXEAL  LSAVK  TO  XXTKNO 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  own  re- 
marks on  the  pending  bill  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINNEGAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  usual  clear  and 
concise  description  of  another  piece  of 
important  legislation  presented  by  him. 
HJl.  7544  deserves  the  overwhelming 
support  of  this  body,  and  I  am  sure  that 
Its  appeal  Is  so  great  and  its  purposes 
so    commendable    that    its    victory    is 
assiired. 

Expansion  of  existing  programs  of 
health  services  In  maternal  and  crippled 
children  cases  through  further  authori- 
zation of  grants  for  maternity  care  to 
prevent  mental  retardation,  establishing 
by  grants  such  research  projects  as  will 
advance  such  programs,  and  grants  of 
assistance  so  that  States  will  be  en- 
couraged toward  planning  and  other  ac- 
tivities that  will  alert  community  efforts 
to  combat  mental  retardation  will  be 
accomplished  by  this  bill. 

On  February  5,  1963,  we  are  reminded 
that  President  Kennediy  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  "mental  retardation 
ranks  as  a  major  national  health,  social 
and  economic  problem." 

As  he  stated,  private  voluntary  asso- 
ciations have  valiantly  tried  to  cope  with 
the  problem  until  lately  States,  such  as 
my  State  of  Illinois,  have  moved  for- 
ward in  this  field  through  community 
^services,  special  hospitalization,  treat- 
ment, education  and  rehabilitation 
programs. 

We  from  Illinois  take  pride  In  the 
progress  made  In  the  last  3  years  by  our 
Governor  Kerner  whose  promises  to  de- 
vote much  of  his  attention  to  the  mental 
health  problems  have  been  made  good. 
The  cost  for  the  5-year  period  1964 
through  1968  totaling  $265  mllUon  Is  a 
sound  Investment  In  our  Nation's  health 
knd  future. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chah"- 
man,  I  know  of  no  legislative  proposal 
with  greater  appeal  to  the  Impulses  of 
good  hearts  than  that  encompassed  In 
HJl.  7544.  In  voting  for  Its  passage.  I 
shall  have  the  sense  that  I  am  meeting 
my  responsibility  as  the  Representative 
from  the  Second  District  of  Illinois  as 
all  my  constituents  would  desire. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  In  his  mes- 
sage of  February  5,  1963,  our  children 
are  our  most  precious  asset,  and  mental 
retardation  strikes  children  without  re- 
gard for  class,  creed,  or  economic  level 
but  It  hits  more  often — and  harder — at 
the  underprivileged  and  the  poor. 

When  human  life  and  health  are  the 
stake,  and  the  conditions  that  doom  so 
many  of  our  children  to  hopeless  misery 
are  preventable  with  good  medical  care. 
It  is  the  concern  of  all  the  American 
pecHJle. 

•nie  bill  we  are  now  considering,  and 
which  I  hope  will  be  passed  by  a  near 


unanimous  vote,  follows  the  recommen- 
dations of  a  panel  of  distinguished  ex- 
perts appointed  by  President  Kennedy. 
It  constitutes  an  overall  program  to  pre- 
vent and  combat  mental  retardation  In 
the  United  States,  to  expand  existing 
maternal,  child  care,  and  crippled  chil- 
dren services  and  to  provide  for  appro- 
priate research  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  legislation  of  the 
noblest  character.  I  am  happy  to  give  it 
my  full  support. 

Mr,  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  mental 
retardation  continues  as  a  major  prob- 
lem to  this  Nation,  socially  and  econom- 
ically. While  only  4  percent  of  the  men- 
tally retarded  are  confined  to  institu- 
tions, their  care  costs  relatives  and  com- 
munities some  $300  miUion  annually. 
Additional  amounts  are  required  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  for  custodial 
and  educational  purposes.  These  costs 
amoimt  to  an  additional  $1  billion  per 
year  or  more.  We  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  about  3  percent  of  the  population 
of  this  Nation  are  persons  having  sig- 
nificant difficulties  in  adapting  ade- 
quately to  their  environment.  Based  on 
this  figure  of  3  percent,  approximately 
126,000  children  bom  each  year  will  be 
classified  as  mentally  retarded.  Of  this 
group,  110,000  will  suffer  mild  retarda- 
tion which  can  with  special  training  and 
assistance  be  reduced,  enabling  them  to 
acquire  limited  job  skills  and  achieve  a 
certain  independence  in  the  community. 
The  remaining  children  in  the  group, 
classified  as  mentally  retarded,  will 
range  from  severe  retardation  to  mod- 
erate retardation,  for  which  additional 
services  are  required. 

I  recited  these  facts  in  a  speech  before 
this  House  on  March  19,  in  which  I  re- 
viewed the  scope  of  Federal  activity  in 
this  important  work.  I  recite  them 
again  to  emphasize  the  obvious  need  in 
this  area  and  to  stress  the  importance 
of  affirmative  congressional  action  on 
the  bill  now  pending  before  us. 

I  look  at  the  enactment  of  this  bill  as 
a  first  step  toward  a  complete  program 
in  this  field.  I  fuUy  realize  that  Fed- 
eral arrival  in  this  work  cannot  replace 
the  efforts  of  those  in  the  local  com- 
munity which  have  long  occupied  the 
field.  Rather,  it  is  a  recognition  of  this 
effort  and  a  desire  to  aid  In  this  work 
that  now  prompts  this  Federal  effort. 
This  program  goes  to  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning to  determine  what  action  Is  needed 
to  combat  mental  retardation  and  will 
result  In  activities  leading  to  comprehen- 
sive State  aid  community  action.  This 
Is  Federal-State  cooperation  at  Its  best 
and  the  effective  use  of  means  available 
to  solve  a  distressing  problem. 

I  particularly  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  bill  Increases  the  $25  miUion  author- 
ized for  the  crippled  children's  program 
to  $30  million  for  1964  and  substantial 
Increases  until  1970.  Under  this  bill,  the 
Children's  Bureau  will  concentrate  on 
research  directed  toward  the  evaluation 
of  progrsuns  and  Improving  the  develop- 
ment, management,  and  effectiveness  of 
the  maternal  and  child  health  and  crip- 
pled children's  services  program.  This 
program  of  basic  research  wUl  increase 
activity  In  a  field  where  It  has  proven 
effective  and  Is  needed. 
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Mr.  Chalmuui.  I  have  Introduced  leg- 
islation dealtnc  with  this  subject  and  I 
have  UMd  m  a  basU  the  clear  way  of 
progress  alra4r  made  In  an  area  once 
considered  hopelsss  I  am  indebted  to 
groups  such  as  the  Guild  for  Exceptional 
Children  and  others  In  my  own  district, 
especially  In  the  Bay  Ridge  area,  who 
have  led  the  way  In  this  field.  Their 
suggestions  hav«  been  invaluable  to  me. 
Their  experience  In  this  field  makes  them 
the  persons  to  whom  we  must  look  for 
aid  in  legislating  and  their  tireless  work 
inspires  all  who  are  concerned  with  an 
effective  sohitlon. 

Mr.  Chahman.  I  know  every  Member 
of  this  distinguished  body  is  concerned 
with  the  probleoi  of  mental  retardation 
and  is  desiroas  of  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  solre  what  the  President  has  cor- 
rectly called  "a  national  problem . "  Each 
Member  knows  that  any  delay  on  our 
part  will  result  In  increased  suffering 
among  what  I  have  often  called  "our 
greatest  asset" — the  Nation's  young  and 
their  dedicated  and  loving  parents. 

I  call  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  to 
plan  further  stuc^r  of  this  problem,  dis- 
cover Its  scope  and  move  toward  its 
solution. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  men- 
tal Illness  and  retardation,  once  spoken 
about  in  whispers  only,  has  become  a 
subject  of  public  discussion  and,  more 
Important,  of  public  action.  In  legisla- 
tion on  mental  health  can  be  read  the 
story  of  our  growing  comprehension  of 
what  makes  possible  a  "sound  mind  in  a 
healthy  body." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  talk  from  long  experi- 
ence in  this  field.  As  a  Senator  In  the 
New  York  State  Legislature.  I  sponsored 
considerable  legislation  to  reorganize  and 
modernize  the  State's  mental  health  pro- 
gram. One  of  my  proposals  established 
the  New  York  Stote  Mental  Health  Com- 
mission to  stimulate  vast  progrrams  of 
research  and  to  encourage  and  assist 
local  efforts  to  combat  mental  illness. 
Another  authorized  a  bond  Issue  of  $3.- 
500.000  to  expand  the  State's  mental 
health  program. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  consist- 
ently have  sponsored  efforts  to  expand 
and  render  more  effective  State  and  Na- 
tional mental  health  programs.  I  am 
privileged  to  have  cosponsored  the  legis- 
lation before  us.  aimed  at  preventing  one 
of  the  causes  of  mental  retardation — 
Inadequate  prenatal  care.  Our  passage 
of  this  bin  win  demonstrate  once  ttgaln 
that  Congress  Is  alert  and  responsive  to 
advances  In  setentlflc  knowledge  about 
the  causes  of  mental  illness.  But,  we 
cannot  forget  that  this  measure  attacks 
a  narrow  aspect  of  the  mental  health 
problem.  "For  this  reason.  I  have  spon- 
sored and  strongly  urge  passage  of  two 
other  bills,  far  broader  in  their  scope — 
H.R.  3947.  to  assist  States  in  combating 
mental  retardation  through  construction 
of  research  oenters  and  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  and  H.R.  3948.  to  pro- 
vide for  asslstanoe  in  the  construction 
and  initial  operation  of  community 
health  centers. 

Looking  bade,  over  the  legislative  rec- 
ord on  mental  health.  I  am  impressed  by 
the  immense  change  in  attitude  toward 
the  Government's  responsibility  for  en- 
abling the  mentally  ill  and  retarded  to 


perform  useful  social  tasks  and  to  realize 
themselves  fully  as  individuals.  No  more 
do  lunatics  and  Imbeciles  comprise  the 
major  focus  of  our  mental  health  laws. 
No  more  do  we  offer  all  mentally  111  and 
retarded  persons  one  road  only — incar- 
ceration which  makes  them  complete  so- 
cial outcasts.  With  our  recofmltion  of 
varying  degrees  of  mental  Illness  and  re- 
tardation, we  encourage  part  time  and 
fle.xible  treatment  that  does  not  prevent 
the  afflicted  person  from  performing  a 
role  that  simultaneously  allows  him  to 
contribute  to  the  social  welfare  and  to 
build  up  his  self  esteem.  Even  when  we 
commit  an  individual  to  a  mental  hoppi- 
tal.  we  look  forward  to  releasing  him 
some  day. 

Now.  we  have  reached  a  point  where 
we  can  enact  prevention  as  well  as  re- 
medial mental  health  legLslatlon.  The 
bill  under  consideration  today  reflects 
this  progress. 

Mental  health  experts  have  found  that 
children  bom  of  mothers  who  receive  In- 
adequate prenatal  care  are  likely  to  de- 
velop some  form  of  mental  Illness.  As 
might  be  expected,  there  exists  a  clo.«?e 
correlation  between  Inadequate  prenatal 
care  and  the  mother's  lack  of  funds  to 
buy  necessary  medical  aid.  President 
Kennedy's  report  to  ConRre.ss  of  Feb- 
ruary 5  revealed  widespread  extent  of 
medical  Indigence  among  pregnant 
women.     I  quote: 

An  estimated  35  percent  of  the  mothers 
In  cities  over  100,000  population  are  medically 
Indlgvnt.  In  138  larife  clUea  of  the  country 
an  eatlroated  45S.000  women  each  year  lack 
resources  to  pay  for  adequate  health  care 
during  pregnancy  and  following  care  In  boa- 
pltais.  Between  20  and  60  percent  of  the 
mothers  receiving  care  In  public  hospitals  In 
some  large  cities  receive  Inadequate  or  no 
prenatal  care — and  mental  retardation  la 
more  prevalent  In  these  areas. 

H.R.  7544  is  one  re'-ponse  to  this  situa- 
tion and  I  am  proud  to  associate  myself 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills!  in  cosponsoring 
my  bill  being  Hil.  8240.  Its  main  effect 
Is  to  make  grants  available  to  States  and 
commiuiities  for  developing  prenatal. 
maternity,  and  infant  care  for  Individ- 
uals with  conditions  associated  with 
childbearing  which  may  lead  to  mental 
retardation.  It  also  authorizes  grants  to 
aid  the  States  in  establishing  compre- 
her^ve  programs  that  deal  with  other 
aspects  of  the  mental  health  problem. 

But,  why  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment get  involved  at  all?  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  nothing  but  admiration  for  the 
efforts  of  local  and  State  goverrmients 
to  promote  mental  health,  but  statistics 
like  these  on  medical  indigence  among 
pregnant  women  reveal  that  State  and 
local  efforts  have  fallen  short  of  achiev- 
ing the  noble  aims  inspiring  them. 

Federal  Goverrunent  must  pick  up  its 
share  of  the  burden.  This  does  not  re- 
quire Federal  authorities  to  carry  the 
whole  load.  To  the  contrary.  Federal 
participation  should  stimulate  local  and 
State  projects  that  otherwise  would  re- 
main on  the  drawing  board  for  lack  of 
adequate  Anfuicial  resources. 

H.R.  8240  is  consistent  with  State  and 
local  Initiative  in  the  mental  health 
field.  Under  its  terms,  a  State  or  local 
community  must  finance  at  least  25  per- 


cent of  a  project  and  take  the  Initiative 
by  drawing  up  the  program  to  suit  the 
particular  needs  of  the  area  for  which 
it  Is  intended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  House  votes 
overwhelmingly  for  H.R.  8240. 

Today  we  smile  at  the  superstitions 
and  narrow-mindedness  of  our  parents 
and  grandparents  who  thought  mental 
Illness  and  retardation  beyond  human 
help.  Future  generations  will  laugh  at. 
or  rather  pity  us,  if  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  fail  to  pool  their  re- 
sources to  maximize  mental  health  in 
accordance  with  the  latest  scientific  dis- 
coveries. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Honor- 
able Wilbur  Mills,  of  Arkansas,  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  I  filed  a  com- 
panion bill  to  H.R.  7544  which  is  exactly 
the  same  in  content  as  the  legislation 
now  before  us.  This  legislation  is  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  and  combating 
mental  retardation  through  expansion 
and  improvement  of  the  maternal  and 
child  health  and  crippled  children's 
programs,  through  provision  of  prenatal, 
maternity,  and  infant  care  for  individ- 
uals with  conditions  associated  with 
childbearing  which  may  lead  to  mental 
retardation,  and  through  planning  for 
comprehensive  action  to  combat  mental 
retardation. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  recorded 
the  need  for  such  a  program  and  in 
1962  a  panel  of  distinguished  experts 
made  extensive  studies  of  these  prob- 
lems. The  passage  of  this  bill  will  carry 
out  in  part  a  number  of  the  recom- 
mendations urgently  needed  which  were 
discovered  by  the  President's  panel. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  mental 
retardation  in  children  Is  one  of  the 
growing,  frightening  and  terrible  char- 
acteristics of  our  American  society. 

Associated  as  it  frequently  Is  with 
hereditary  and  crippling  diseases  over 
which  modem  research  and  medical  sci- 
ence have  developed  all  too  little  preven- 
tive or  curative  solutions,  the  need  for 
a  vigorous,  comprehensive  attack  on 
these  problems  is  immediate  and  man- 
datory. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Congress 
should  move  to  promote  coordinated  lo- 
cal. State,  and  National  efforts  to  seek 
effective  prevention,  alleviation  and  cure, 
wherever  these  are  possible,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  research  and  development, 
care  and  treatment,  and  full  marshaling 
of  our  resources  against  these  afflictions 
which  plague  the  human  race,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  and  cause  untold 
loss,  misery,  and  suffering  to  multitudes 
of  unfortunate  human  beings. 

This  bill  is  not  a  waste  of  public  funds. 
To  the  contrary,  it  will  authorize  mod- 
erate sums  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  support  of  efforts  of  the  several  States 
to  fight  mental  retardation,  study  its 
cau.ses.  help  its  victims,  their  mothers, 
and  their  families,  and  ultimately,  we 
hope,  to  rid  our  Nation  and  the  world  of 
terrible  afflictions  which  impose  such 
heavy  burdens  upon  our  fellow  human 
beings  and  threaten  the  present  and 
future  strength  and  vitality  of  the  hu- 
man race  itself. 
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I  vigorously  support  this  bill  and  urge 
Its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  MxntPHTl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7544  and 
I  commend  the  great  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  bringing  before  us  a 
measure  that  so  well  follows  the  recom- 
mendations of  President  Kennedy  in  his 
message  of  February  5.  1963.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  mental  Illness  and  mental  re- 
tardation. 

The  President  stated  that  mental  re- 
tardation ranks  as  a  major  national 
health,  social,  and  economic  problem, 
and  that  the  care  and  treatment  of  men- 
tal retardation,  and  research  Into  Its 
causes  and  care,  have  been  too  long 
neglected. 

I  am  happy  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  responded  to  the  urging 
of  the  President  for  quick  action  in  this 
vitally  Important  area,  and  I  seek  for 
this  bill  the  support  of  all  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  can- 
not be  a  source  of  pride  to  our  Nation 
that  more  than  5  million  children  and 
adults  are  the  victims  of  mental  retarda- 
tion. This  statistic  is  aU  the  more  tragic 
because  it  could  be  prevented.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  mental  re- 
tardation is  imperfect,  but  medical  sci- 
ence has  already  told  us  that  many, 
many  instances  of  retardation  could  be 
prevented  by  adequate  medical  care  for 
the  expectant  mother  and  the  newborn 
infant. 

The  bill  that   is  before  us  to  assist 
States  and  communities  In  preventing 
and  combating  mental  retardation  is  a 
long  overdue  extension  of  our  present 
programs  of  maternal  and  child  health 
services  and  crippled  children's  services 
and  would  provide  public  health  agencies 
with  funds  for  the   care  of  expectant 
mothers  with  conditions  which  Increase 
the   hazards   of    retardation.     The  re- 
search and  plannmg  projects  contem- 
plated   by    the    bill    will    Increase   our 
knowledge  of  the  causes  and  cures  for 
mental  retardation  and  go  far  toward 
reducing  the  tragic  cost  In  himian  talent 
and  human  happiness  which  the  present 
rate  of  mental  retardation  represents.    I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  HH.  7644. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support   of    the   legislation   before    the 
House  this  afternoon.    No  bill  before  the 
present  session  of  Congress  appeals  more 
to  our  humanitarian  sjnnpathies  or  to 
our  approval  of  Intelligent  social  action 
than  this  measure  designed  to  Improve 
the  mental  health  of  Americans.    Across 
our  Nation  millions  of  our  citizens  are 
afflicted  with  mental  illness  or  mental 
retardation.     These  afllictions,  by  their 
very  nature,  are  more  difficult  to  diag- 
nose,  expensive  to  treat,  and  cause  more 
suffering  in  the  families  concerned  than 
any  other  category  o<  illness.    Sooia  17 


million  Americans  suffer  from  some  de- 
gree of  mental  illness. 

The  bill  before  us  calls  for  a  new  ap- 
proach to  our  national  responsibility  in 
the  field  of  mental  health.  It  seeks  to 
stimulate  State,  local,  and  private  ac- 
tion to  use  the  break  througlis  already 
achieved  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  mental  disabilities.  It  calls  for  Fed- 
eral grants  for  the  construction  of  com- 
munity health  centers  for  the  preven- 
tion, diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  the 
mentally  ill  and  for  research  centers  and 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of 
this  measure,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  title  n 
which  would  provide  grants,  after  the 
Hill-Burton  pattern,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. This  title  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  $115  million  during  the  2- 
year  period  beginning  July  1,  1965,  to  be 
allocated  among  the  States  for  con- 
structing public  and  other  nonprofit 
community  mental  health  centers.  I  say 
that  this  is  the  most  important  provision 
of  the  bill  because  problems  of  mentally 
disturbed  people  are  community  prob- 
lems— ^regardless  of  which  unit  of  gov- 
ernment or  administrative  ofl&cial  has 
immediate  responsibility. 

As  matters  stand.  State  mental  hos- 
pitals continue  to  be  hard  pressed  to 
cope  with  increasing  admissions — up  a 
whopping  27  percent  l>etween  1955  and 
1960.  However,  there  is  some  good  news: 
since  1956  there  has  been  a  small  but 
steady  decline  in  the  patient  population 
of  mental  hospitals.  A  drop  of  1  per- 
cent is  not  startling.  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
it  shows  progress  can  be  made. 

A  patient  admitted  to  a  mental  hospi- 
tal today  can  expect  to  leave  eventually, 
thankit  to  new  dnigs  and  more  effective 
psychiatric  methods.  The  days  are  com- 
ing to  an  end  when  patients  must  spend 
a  lifetime  confined  in  a  hospital,  hidden 
from  public  view  and  conscience. 

But  mental  health  authorities  agree 
tiiat  the  outlook  of  shorter  hospital 
stays,  more  discharges  faces  a  major  ob- 
stacle— ^the  extreme  difBculty  a  released 
patient  faces  in  trying  to  find  his  way 
back  Into  a  normal  life.  Experts  charge 
that  too  many  are  dumped  into  the 
nothingness  of  a  community  that  makes 
no  effort  to  help  them.  Dr.  Robert 
Felix,  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health,  says  the  readmission 
rate  Is  a  serious  problem. 

It  haa  become  evident — 

He  says — 
tbat  adequate  community  facilities  are  nec- 
essary if  patients  are  to  return  home  and 
remain  home. 

Last  year  Dr.  Felix  summed  up  the 
community's  role: 

An  Indlvldxial  becomes  mentally  HI  when 
bA  can  no  longer  adapt  to  the  oooununlty 
f^ni\  to  those  around  him.  Wherever  or 
whatever  his  treatment  may  be,  he  atlU  has 
to  readapt  to  the  community  or  his  recovery 
win  never  be  complete.  The  community  can 
and  must  be  a  healing  agent,  just  as  it  Is 
sometimes  a  disruptive  agent.  It  has  the 
ultimate  responsibility  to  take  care  of  Its 
own. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  report 
points  to  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
Of  mental  Illness.    That  mental  illness 
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is  our  Nation's  most  serious  health  prob- 
lem can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  di- 
rect cost  of  caring  for  the  mentally  ill, 
mostly  in  State  mental  Institutions,  is 
about  $2  billion  annually,  that  half  of 
our  hospital  beds  are  occupied  by  mental 
patients  and  that  at  various  times  in 
their  lives  about  1  in  10  persons  is  so 
severely  mentally  ill  as  to  need — but  not 
often  obtain — professional  help. 

There  is  a  growing  public  concern  for 
action  against  this  most  serious  national 
health  problem.  The  concern  of  the  pub- 
lic stems  from  the  lack  of  adequate  fa- 
cilities and  the  absence  of  coordinated 
programs  of  services  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. These  deficiencies  maximize  the 
impact  of  mental  retardation  on  the  in- 
dividual, his  family  and  our  country.  If 
day  care  facilities  and  related  community 
services  were  available  it  would  be  p>os- 
sible  to  eliminate  the  need  for  placmg 
many  of  the  mentally  retarded  in  resi- 
dential institutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  another  land- 
mark measure  and  its  most  ambitious 
effort  is  the  community  mental  health 
center.  By  helping  establish  mental 
health  centers  right  in  the  communities 
of  our  land,  this  legislation  will  mark  the 
new  era  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
These  community  mental  health  centers 
would  offer  to  the  mentally  ill  or  to  those 
in  danger  of  becoming  mentally  ill  a 
wide  range  of  services,  including  inpa- 
tient and  outpatient  care,  foUowup  care, 
and  rehabilitative  services.  They  would 
provide  consultative  services  to  schools, 
courts,  public,  and  private  welfare  agen- 
cies and  to  individuals  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  mental  health.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Felix,  these  centers  "represent 
a  dream,  which  If  translated  into  reality 
on  a  large  scale  across  the  United  States, 
will  so  radically  change  the  picture  of 
patient  care  and  treatment  that  the  pat- 
terns we  know  today  can  be  traced  only 
in  our  children's  history  books." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  In  accepting  this 
clear  responsibility  for  Federal  support 
of  a  new  mental  health  program  and  I 
respectfully  urge  prompt  passage  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  even 
a  most  cursory  examination  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  bill  before  us,  H.R.  7544, 
would  be  sufBdent.  In  my  humble  opin- 
ion, to  inspire  unanimous  approval  by  the 
membership  of  this  body. 

In  simple  summary  these  objectives 
are: 

First.  To  expand  the  existlni  programs 
of  maternal  and  child  health  services  and 
crippled  children's  services, 

Second.  To  authorize 
temlty  care  projects 
mental  retardation. 

Third.  To  authorize  gran 
tracts  for  research  projects  re! 
maternal  and  child  health,  or  crippled 
children's  services  programs  that  show 
promise  of  advancing  these  programs. 

Fourth.  To  authorize  one-time  grants 
to  States  to  encourage  planning  and 
other  activities  that  promote  State  and 
community  efforts  to  combat  mental  re- 
tardation. 

Fundamentally  this  bill  would  author- 
ize a  new  title  XVII  of  the  Social  Security 
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Act.  "grmnta  for  planning  comprehensive 
action  to  combat  mental  retardation. " 

Mental  retardation  has  been  a  major 
national  problem  for  many  years.  There 
are  approximately  5.4  million  mentally 
retarded  penona  In  our  population. 
About  126,000  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren are  bom  each  year.  The  costs  of 
mental  retardation  are  high  In  terms  of 
dollars  and  Incalculable  in  human  suf- 
fering. Surely  any  reasonable  expendi- 
ture to  brine  about  ilgnlflcant  reductions 
In  these  tremendous  burdens  to  families 
In  particular,  and  our  society  in  general, 
are  wholly  and  amply  JustlAed  not  only 
from  an  economic  standpoint  but  even 
more  in  observation  of  the  basic  princi- 
ple of  dvUlaed  ooncem  for  fellow  human 
beings  and  more  especially  our  children. 
In  the  midst  of  today's  dlfBcult  and 
challenging  legislative  problems  that  try 
the  minds  and  souls  of  our  people  and 
our  legislators  here  is  a  refreshing  and 
wholesome  cause  that  surely  unites  the 
conscience,  the  sympathy  and  the  action 
of  us  all. 

In  approvlnc  this  measure  of  assist- 
ance to  the  less  fortunate  of  our  chil- 
dren today,  and  to  help  to  reduce  such 
affliction  in  the  children  of  tomorrow,  let 
us  hope  that  our  unanimous  action  may 
Ught  the  way  for  greater  undersunding 
and  indulgent  cooperation  toward  early 
patriotic  resolution  of  legislative  chal- 
lenges that  still  confront  us. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  voice  my  support  to  the  bill.  H.R.  7544. 
now  before  tbe  House  for  consideration. 
Its  objectives  of  preventing  and  combat- 
ing mental  retardation  have  my  complete 
approval. 

The  statistics  concerning  mental  re- 
tardation are  grim  Indeed.  They  offer 
convincing  evidence  of  its  major  propor- 
tions as  a  national  health,  social,  and 
economic  problem.  Most  distressing  of 
all  Is  that  mental  retardation  strikes 
children,  our  precious  asset. 

In  the  United  States  today,  an  esti- 
mated 3  percent  of  the  population — be- 
tween 5  and  6  million  children  and 
adults — are  the  victims  of  mental  retar- 
dation. About  400.000  children  are  so 
retarded  they  require  constant  care  or 
supervision,  and  more  than  200.000  of 
these  are  in  residential  institutions. 

Another  indication  of  the  serious  size 
of  mental  retardation  Incidence  is  a  com- 
parison with  other  debilitating  afflictions 
It  disables  10  times  as  many  people  as 
diabetes.  20  times  as  many  as  tubercu- 
losis. 25  times  as  many  as  muscular  dys- 
trophy, and  600  times  as  many  as  polio. 
With  the  proper  reaction,  we  can  be 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  a  significant 
proportion  of  mental  retardation  results 
from  conditions  which  are  preventable 
with  good  medical  care.  Accordingly,  a 
major  key  to  the  prevention  of  mental 
retardation  Is  the  expansion  of  care  for 
expectant  mothers  and  their  infants. 
While  mental  retardation  strikes  without 
regard  for  elaas.  creed,  or  economic  level, 
it  hits  more  often  and  harder  at  the  un- 
derprivileged and  the  poor.  Adequate 
prenatal  care  for  those  who  would  not 
otherwise  receive  it  because  of  low  in- 
come thua  becomes  that  much  more  im- 
portant. 

My  support  of  this  bill.  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  not  alone  baaed  on  the  benefits  which 


it  would  produce  In  a  program  to  prevent 
and  combat  mental  retardation.  I  also 
urge  its  passage  for  the  expansion  it 
provides  in  maternal  and  child  health 
services  that  will  benefit  children  with 
all  t5T)e8  of  handicapping  conditions  that 
are  susceptible  to  medical  treatment 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  behet  that 
the  bill  embodies  a  sound  approach  to 
the  role  the  Federal  Government  can 
and  should  play  in  supporting  State  and 
local  programs  designed  to  meet  these 
national  health  problems  The  grants 
which  this  leRislation  would  authorize  for 
work  in  the  fields  of  maternal  and  child 
health,  crippled  children,  and  mental  re- 
tardation are  limited  as  to  how  much  of 
the  total  cost  of  a  given  project  they  can 
constitute.  This  fact  added  to  past  ex- 
perience of  the  salutary  effect  Federal 
funds  have  on  exciting  State  and  local 
expenditures  is  cause  for  optimism. 

In  fiscal  year  1962,  Federal  funds  for 
two  of  the  programs  affected  by  thus 
legislation,  maternal  and  child  healtli 
services  and  crippled  children's  services, 
amounted  to  $49  million.  The  combined 
State  and  local  funding  for  the  same 
programs  was  $124  million.  This  same 
favorable  ratio  has  obtained  since  the  in- 
ception of  these  program.s 

The  direct  attack  on  mental  retarda- 
tion provided  by  this  bill  is  worthy  of 
note.  There  is  to  be  authorized  a  5- 
year  program  of  grants  to  a.ssure  neces- 
sary health  care  to  pro.spective  mothers 
for  whom  childbirth  is  a  hazard  and 
for  various  reasons  would  not  receive  this 
help  otherwise  Additionally,  the  bill 
provides  for  a  one-time  grant  of  $2  2 
million  to  assist  States  in  developing 
plans  for  comprehensive  action  to  com- 
bat mental  retardation  This  planning 
would  be  significant  in  stepping  up  pub- 
lic awareness  of  this  unmet  health  need 
and  coordinating  the  activities  of  the 
various  agencies  equipped  to  meet  it. 

Mr  Chairman,  unlike  many  other 
causes  of  human  suffering  which  con- 
tinue to  pose  such  a  riddle  to  the  most 
eminent  medical  minds  of  the  world, 
there  is  available — we  have  at  hand — 
medical  knowledge  that  can  prevent  or 
lessen  a  significant  proportion  of  the 
cases  of  mental  retardation  that  occur 
That  preventive  service  must  be  intensi- 
fied and  offered  on  the  widest  possible 
basis. 

I  shall  vote  for  this  bill,  Mr  Chairman, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7544  This  meas- 
ure has  the  unqualified  support  of  the 
State  of  California  Together  with  other 
legislation  soon  to  come  to  the  House 
floor,  its  passage  would  increase  our  op- 
portunities for  significant  progress  in 
fields  of  health  and  mental  retardation. 
California  has  already  moved  to  incresuse 
such  community  programs.  The  pend- 
ing bill  will  support  and  expand  our 
progress  in  this  field. 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
gives  me  deep  satisfaction  to  speak  to 
you  today  in  support  of  H.R.  7544,  a  bill 
whose  passage  will  mark  the  culmina- 
tion of  many  of  our  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  mentally  retarded.  While  it  Ls  true 
that  this  bill  embodies  only  a  part  of 


the  total  legislation  currently  being  con- 
sidered by  Congress — and  supported  by 
me — to  advance  the  mental  health  of 
this  country,  its  provisions  are  of  special 
significance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  in  fact  consid- 
ered these  provisions  of  such  critical 
importance  that  I  myself  earlier  in  this 
session  introduced  an  Identical  bill  to 
this  one  before  you  now,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr.  Mills). 

My  colleagues  here  in  this  House  well 
know  my  measure  of  concern  for  the 
mentally  ill  and  the  mentally  retarded, 
and  my  consistent  support  of  legislation 
to  advance  the  attack  on  these  afflic- 
tions. 

I  look  back  only  8  years  to  the  bleak 
days  when  the  problem  of  the  mentally 
retarded  was  first  brought  forcibly  to  my 
attention — a  time  when  there  were  no 
Federal  funds  allocated  for  programs  to 
conquer  mental  retardation.  I  am 
proud  to  have  had  the  opportunity  as  a 
Member  of  this  House — and  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Sut)committee  on  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare — to  support  steadily 
increased  appropriations  since  that  time. 
Progress,  as  the  result  of  these  ac- 
tions, has  been  gratifying  but  the  pro- 
gram in  being  is  too  modest  in  scope  and 
too  small  in  size  when  viewed  in  relation 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  medical 
problem. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  this 
Hoase  has  an  opportunity  such  as  It  has 
not  had  before:  to  take  steps  toward  a 
program  of  sufficiently  large  dimensions, 
and  of  a  very  practical  nature,  that  it 
promises  a  breakthrough  in  the  critical 
health  fields  of  mental  retardation. 

As  you  well  know.  I  have  given  strong 
support,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  to 
legislation  designed  to  strike  at  the  root 
of  mental  disability.  I  shall  reserve  fur- 
ther comments  about  related  problems 
in  mental  health  for  another  occasion 
calling  your  attention  here  to  the  provi- 
sions in  H.R.  7544  which  specifically  re- 
late to  the  problems  of  the  mentally 
retarded. 

The  foundation  of  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today  was  carefully  laid  In  the 
deliberations  of  the  Presidents  Panel  on 
Mental  Retardation  which  studied  and 
surveyed  all  aspects  of  this  health  prob- 
lem and  made  recommendations  on 
needs 

My  longstanding  conviction  of  the  im- 
portance of  preventive  action  was  sub- 
stantiated by  the  committee — and  cul- 
minated eventually  in  this,  and  my 
identical— bill. 

For  this  bill.  H.R.  7544.  known  as  the 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Mental 
Retardation  Planning  Amendments  Act 
of  1963.  is  primarily  designed  to  alleviate 
causes  of  mental  retardation. 

Those  of  us  who  have  faced  this  dread- 
ful scourge  and  know  the  emotional  and 
economic  toll  it  takes  of  families  and 
communities,  know  how  important  pre- 
vention before  the  fact  can  be. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  occasion  to  refocus  the  attention 
of  this  House  upon  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem  of  mental  retardation  as 
reported  by  the  President  in  his  special 
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message  to  Congress  earlier  this  year. 
It  Is  a  major  national  health,  social,  and 
economic  problem.  It  disables  10  times 
as  many  people  as  diabetes,  20  times  as 
many  as  tuberculosis,  600  times  as  many 
as  infantile  paralysis.  About  400.000 
children  are  so  retsirded  they  require 
constant  care  and  supervision;  more  than 
200.000  of  these  are  In  custodial  Insti- 
tutions. There  are  between  5  and  6 
million  mentally  retarded  children  and 
adults — an  estimated  3  percent  of  the 
population. 

Time  and  time  again  our  dedicated 
scientists  and  professional  workers  have 
found  these  relationships  fvmctioning  in 
our  society:  where  people  are  Impover- 
ished, there  is  poor  health;  where  there 
is  poor  health,  mental  illness  and  mental 
retardation  are  prevalent.  Where  fam- 
ilies are  weak,  community  ties  tenuous, 
educational  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties lacking,  there  you  will  find  the 
mentally  retarded  clustered.  Among  ex- 
pectant mothers  who  do  not  receive  ade- 
quate prenatal  care — a  disproportionate 
number  of  whom  reside  in  city  tene- 
ments and  rural  slums — premature 
births  occur  two  to  three  times  as  fre- 
quently as  they  do  among  women  who 
receive  adequate  prenatal  care;  further, 
among  premature  Infants,  the  Incidence 
of  birth  defects  and  mental  retardation 
is  high.  In  city  tenements  and  niral 
slums,  the  intellectual  blight  that  char- 
acterizes these  neighborhoods  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  higher  incidence  of 
mental  retardation  found  among  school 
children  coming  from  these  neighbor- 
hoods. 

A  major  provision  of  the  bill  is  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  planning  compre- 
hensive State  and  community  action  to 
combat  mental  retardation.  The  need 
for  thoughtful,  coordinated  planning  of 
programs  of  a  magnitude  needed  to  truly 
deal  with  this  problem  is  self-evident. 
This  legislation  will  make  it  possible  for 
States  to  develop  public  awareness  of 
the  problem  and  of  the  need  for  com- 
badng  it.  and  to  plan  and  coordinate 
State  and  local  activities  relating  to  pre- 
vention, treatment,  or  amelioration. 

I  regard  this  provision  as  essential  to 
the  success  of  our  program. 

Second,  the  bill  proposes  an  increase 
in  the  grants  to  State  health  agencies, 
long  authorized  imder  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act,  for  promoting  the  health  of 
mothers  and  children,  especially  In  rural 
areas  and  In  areas  suffering  from  severe 
economic  stress. 

Third,  the  bill  increases  the  amoimts 
authorized  for  annual  appropriations  to 
State  crippled  children's  agencies  for 
services  in  locating  crippled  children  and 
for  providing  medical,  surgical,  correc- 
tive and  other  services  and  care,  and 
facilities  for  diagnosis,  hospitalization, 
and  aftercare  for  children  who  are  crip- 
pled or  suffering  conditions  leading  to 
crippling. 

Further,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  carry  out  a  new  5 -year  program  of 
grants  to  provide  necessary  health  care 
to  prospective  mothers  living  under  con- 
ditions which  increase  the  hazards  to 
the  health  of  mothers  of  their  babies, 
including  those  which  may  cause  physi- 
cal or   mental  defects  in  the  infants. 


It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
the  prevalence  of  mental  retardation  is 
hlg^her  in  those  population  groups  where 
maternity  care  is  not  adequate.  There 
are  Increasing  numbers  of  women,  es- 
pecially in  low-income  families  in  our 
larger  cities,  who  are  receiving  inade- 
quate care  during  pregnancy.  The  rate 
of  premature  births  Is  higher  among 
these  groups,  and  the  rate  of  mental  re- 
tardation substantially  higher  among 
premature  infants  than  among  those  who 
are  full  term.  Complications  of  preg- 
nancy are  more  frequent  among  women 
with  low  income  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
population.  For  these,  it  is  critically  Im- 
portant that  good  maternity  care  be  pro- 
vided during  the  prenatal  period,  labor, 
and  delivery. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  State 
health  agencies  would  be  enabled  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  maternity  care  to 
selected  high-risk  patients  and  to  greatly 
Improve  the  quality  of  care  for  these 
mothers  and  babies  in  hospitals  equipped 
and  staffed  to  provide  proper  services. 

In  view  of  the  statistical  evidence 
available  indicating  the  high  incidence 
of  mental  retardation  among  premature 
Infants,  I  am  convinced  that  this  pro- 
gram will  strike  at  an  important  root  of 
mental  retardation. 

A  fifth  provision  of  H.R.  7544  which 
merits  emphasis  deals  with  research 
projects  relating  to  maternal  and  child 
health  services  and  crippled  childrens' 
services.  It  extends  authority  to  the 
Childrens  Bureau  to  make  grants  and  to 
Jointly  financed  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  public  or  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  and  orga- 
nizations enpaged  in  research  for  the  de- 
velopment of  research  related  to  mental 
retardation.  The  major  force  of  this 
provision  is  to  determine  how  with  effec^ 
tiveness  and  economy,  present  medical 
knowledge  can  be  brought  to  bear  directly 
on  the  problem  where  it  exists  to  the 
greatest  extent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  President  has 
stated: 

If  this  Nation  is  to  live  up  to  its  own 
standards  of  compassion  and  dignity  and 
achieve  the  maximum  use  of  its  manpower, 
we  must  as  a  nation  seek  to  bestow  the  full 
benefits  of  our  society  upon  those  who  suffer 
from  mental  retardation. 

For  far  too  long  too  many  have  felt 
that  mental  retardation  was  a  hopeless, 
incurable  affliction.  As  a  result  of  the 
persistence  of  this  belief,  this  Nation  has 
never  launched  a  full  scale  attack  on  the 
problems  of  mental  retardation. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  not  only 
are  in  a  position  to  do  so.  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  do  so. 

If  we  are  to  decrease  the  incidence  of 
mental  retardation,  we  must  act  now  to 
strike  at  its  roots  through  making  avail- 
able adequate  services  for  those  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  them. 

If  we  are  to  bestow  the  benefits  of  our 
society  on  those  already  retarded,  they 
must  receive  special  services  in  the  com- 
munity that  will  foster  the  development 
of  each  Individual's  maximum  capacity. 

If ,  ao  is  apparent,  providing  adequate 
medical  care  to  expectant  mothers  and 
their  infants  prevents  mental  retarda- 
tion, then  adequate  medical  care  must  be 


made  available  to  each  mother  and  to 
each  child. 

If  the  mentally  retarded  need  special 
educational  opportunities,  then  we  must 
make  special  efforts  to  provide  them. 

If  as  we  know,  many  of  the  mentally 
ill  will  require  long  services  and  a  shel- 
tering environment  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod, we  must  see  tiiat  these  are  avail- 
able. 

If,  as  we  know,  research  holds  the  an- 
swer to  many  of  the  enigmas  of  mental 
retardation,  we  must  push  forward  also 
on  this  front. 

Mr.  Chairman,  time  does  not  stand 
still  for  the  mentally  retarded  while  those 
who  control  his  destiny  quibble  about 
what  proportion  of  his  total  needs  they 
are  going  to  provide.  The  passage  of 
time  will  only  make  more  desperate  the 
needs  of  the  retarded  that  are  not  being 
met  today.  For  it  Is  now  that  the  in- 
fant's mother  needs  care.  It  Is  now  that 
premature  births  must  be  prevented.  It 
is  now  that  crippled  children  should  be 
assisted  so  that  they  can  look  forward  to 
developing  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
capacities.  It  Is  now  that  research 
grants  relating  to  maternal  and  child 
welfare  must  be  initiated. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  known  that 
the  needs  of  the  mentally  retarded  were 
great  and  complex.  All  of  them  will  not 
be  met  by  this  bill.  I  shall  wholeheart- 
edly support  such  other  bills  as  are  cur- 
rently under  consideration  that  will  pro- 
vide ways  of  meeting  other  needs  in  this 
field,  needs  which  I  have  consistently 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  House. 
But  this  is  a  good  bill  and  I  wholeheart- 
edly urge  your  approval  of  it.  It  is  a 
major  step  forward. 

What  I  have  said  up  until  this  time 
relates  to  the  general  importance  of 
problems  of  mental  retardation  to  our 
citizens  and  the  need  to  aid  in  their  solu- 
tion by  programs  sponsored  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  particular  attention 
being  given  to  the  prevention  of  this 
dire  condition.  My  comments  would  be 
Incomplete  were  I  not  also  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  organization  which  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
conduct  of  this  program.  For  decades 
the  Childrens  Bureau,  through  its  pro- 
grams of  maternal  and  child  health 
have  done  much  to  minimize  maternal 
illness  and  infant  mortality  and  have 
performed  these  services  with  funds 
that  were  generally  Inadequate.  The 
statistics  on  maternal  and  child  health 
refiect  the  effectiveness  of  this  program. 
Against  such  a  rich  background  of  ex- 
perience and  accomplishment,  I  have 
little  doubt  but  that  the  development  of 
programs  under  this  new  legislation  will 
do  for  mental  retardation  In  a  truly  pro- 
ductive manner  what  the  other  programs 
have  so  effectively  done  in  maternal  and 
child  health. 

Finally,  I  would  emphasize  that  in  the 
development  of  their  programs,  we  will 
expect  the  Childrens  Bureau  to  under- 
take bold  planning  with  the  view  that 
financing  of  the  activity  by  the  Congress 
will  have  its  primary  Justification  in  the 
net  benefit  to  be  obtained  rather  than 
from  a  narrow  and  shortsighted  sense 
of  false  economy. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is 
a  privilege  to  rise  In  support  of  this  very 
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Important  knliTalliiii  to  help  our  Nation 
strengthen  our  efforts  to  deal  with  men- 
tal health  problflina. 

I  should  nice  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mnxsl  and 
his  entire  eommlttee  for  brlndng  this 
very  important  legislation  before  us 
today. 

We.  In  TiHti/tia  are  particularly  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  because,  under 
the  leadentalp  of  our  very  distinguished 
Governor,  Otto  Kemer,  we  have  engaged 
in  a  tremendomly  Inspiring  program  to 
upgrade  the  entire  State  effort  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  mental  health. 

Every  statistic  available  on  this  sub- 
ject shows  that  much  can  be  done  to 
reduce  the  ravages  of  mental  illness. 

Oovemor  Kemer  has  faced  this  state- 
wide challenge  with  a  boldness  and  de- 
termination seldom  manifested  by  a 
State  executive.  The  Governor  has 
quite  properly  pointed  out  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  facilities  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  mental  health  is  not  only  the 
very  essence  of  a  humane  society  mind- 
ful of  its  obligations  to  its  less  fortunate 
neighbors,  but  Is  also  Just  plain,  good, 
sound  administration. 

Millions  of  dollars  can  be  saved  the 
taxpayers  with  an  adequate  mental 
health  program  which  has  as  Its  aim 
preventive  medicine  rather  than  obsolete 
custodial  care. 

This  has  been  Governor  Kemer 's 
greatest  emphasis  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  people  of  Illinois  are  sup- 
porting Governor  Kemer  in  his  effort. 
He  has  brought  to  Illinois  a  boldness  in 
purpose  uneq\ialed  in  the  State's  history 
to  deal  with  this  serious  problem. 

The  legislation  before  us  will  help  Il- 
linois and  the  other  States  improve  their 
acUvlty  In  this  field. 

This  legislation  is  worthy  of  support 
because  it  demonstrates  how  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  working  with  the 
State  governments,  can  get  to  the  root 
of  one  of  our  Nation's  most  serious  do- 
mestic problems.  I  consider  it  a  privi- 
lege to  be  able  to  support  this  legislation 
today. 

Mr.  MATSXJNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  7544,  the  bill  to 
combat  himian  misery. 

As  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President  in  his  message  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  the  care  and  treatment  of 
mental  retardation,  and  research  into 
its  causes  and  cure  have  been  too  long 
neglected. 

In  the  United  States.  5.4  million  per- 
aoas — an  estimated  3  percent  of  our 
population — are  handicapped  by  mental 
retardation.  If  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues, this  means  that  3  out  of  every 
100  Americans  bom  from  here  on  in  will 
be  mentally  retarded.  What  a  dreadful 
thought  this  la.  especially  in  view  of  the 
known  fact  that  mental  retardation 
strikes  without  regard  for  race,  creed, 
or  economic  level.  Any  one  of  our  very 
own  children  or  grandchildren  may  be 
numbered  among  that  3  percent.  And  if 
we  happened  to  be  poor  and  underpriv- 
ileged, or  imeducated,  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  the  cases  can  be  expected  to 
be  greater. 

Fortimately,  studies  have  shown  that 
a  significant  proportion  of  mental  retar- 
dation results  from  conditions  which  are 


preventable  with  good  medical  care.  It 
is  this  major  key  of  prevention  of  mental 
retardation  that  H.R.  7544  seeks  to  pro- 
vide, among  other  things,  by  an  expan- 
sion of  our  existing  programs  for  the 
care  of  expectant  mothers  and  their  in- 
fants, who  would  not  otherwise  receive 
it,  for  lack  of  means  or  other  reasons. 

The  costs  of  mental  retardation  are 
high  both  in  terms  of  dollars  and  human 
suffering.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
$1  billion  are  spent  annually  for  insti- 
tutional care,  facilities  construction,  and 
special  family  care.  Of  even  higher  and 
immeasurable  cost  Is  the  human  misery 
that  visits  upon  the  family  whose  mem- 
ber happens  to  be  born  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

Significant  reductions  in  these  burdens 
among  members  of  our  own  citizenry 
certainly  justify  increased  exp>enditures 
designed  not  only  to  reduce  but  also  to 
prevent  mental  retardation  as  a  social 
and  economic  problem. 

I  urge  a  favorable  vote  on  H.R.  7544. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  will  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

No  amendments  are  in  order  to  the 
bill  except  amendments  affecting  title 
V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  to  the 
text  of  the  proposed  new  title  XVII  con- 
tained In  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  bill  be  dispensed  with,  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  it  be  open 
to  amendment  pursuant  to  the  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  "/as  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre'<3  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Maternal  and 
Child  Health  and  Mental  Retardation 
Planning  Amendment*  of   1963  " 

INCREASE      IN      MATEKNAL      AND      CHILD      HEALTH 
SEXVlCEa 

Sec  2  I  a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  501 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "there  Is  hereby  authorlised  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1960.  the  sum  of  $25,000,000" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  following 
sums  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated: S25.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1963.  S30.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1964.  S35.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1905, 
$40,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  $45,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968,  and  the  succeeding  fis- 
cal yetir,  and  $50,000  000  each  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  succeeding 
fiscal  years." 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  502  of  such 
Act  Lb  amended  t(j  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  one-half  of 
the  sum  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
601  for  each  fiscal  year  as  follows:  He  shall 
allot  to  each  State  $70,000  and  such  part  of 
the  remainder  of  such  one-half  as  he  finds 
that  the  number  of  live  births  In  such  State 
bore  to  the  total  number  of  live  births  In  the 
United  States  In  the  latest  calendar  year  for 
which  he  has  statistics." 

(c)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  503  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary  shall  also 
allot  to  the  States  (In  addition  to  the  allot- 
ments made  under  subsection    (a)  )    the  re- 


maining one-half  of  the  sum  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  801." 
(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion (b)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Such 
sums"  and  "such  sums"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Such  one-half  and  "such  one- 
hair",   respectively 

INCKEASX    tM    CUIPPLD    CHILDREN'S    SIM  VICES 

Sac  S  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
611  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1960,  the  sum  of  $25,000,000" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  following 
sums  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated: $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964,  $35,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  $40,000,000 
each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966, 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  $45,000,000 
each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1958, 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  $50,(XX),000 
each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
and  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(b)  So  much  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
512  of  such  Act  as  ends  with  "$12,500,000  to 
the  States"   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  allot  one-half  of 
the  sum  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  511 
for  each  fiscal  year  as  follows:  He  shall  allot 
to  each  State  $70,000  and  shall  allot  the 
remainder  of  such   one-half   to  the  States". 

(c)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  612  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary  shall  also 
allot  to  the  States  (In  addition  to  the  allot- 
ments made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  ) 
the  remaining  one-half  of  the  sum  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  under  section 
511  " 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion (b)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Such 
sums"  and  "such  sums"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Such  one-half"  and  "such  one-half" 
respectively. 

PROJECT    GRANTS 

SEC  4  Part  4  of  title  V  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity   Act   Is   amended   to   read   as   follows: 

"Part  4 — Grants  for  Special  Maternitt  and 
Infant  Care  Projects  and  Research  Proj- 

ZCTS 

"Special    project   grants   for   maternity   and 
infant  care 

"Sec.  531.  (a)  In  order  to  help  reduce  the 
incidence  of  mental  retardation  c  lused  by 
complications  associated  with  chlldbearlng. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1964,  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965.  and  $30,000,000  for  e;u:h  of  the 
next  three  fiscal  years,  for  grants  to  assist 
In  meeting  the  cost  of  projects  as  provided 
in  this  section. 

"(b)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  the  State 
health  agency  of  any  State  and,  with  the 
consent  of  such  agency  In  the  case  of  a  proj- 
ect In  which  such  agency  Is  unable  or  un- 
willing to  participate,  to  the  health  agency 
of  any  political  subdivision  of  the  State,  to 
pay  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  any  project  for  the  provision  of  all  neces- 
sary health  care  to  prospective  mothers  (in- 
cluding, after  childbirth,  health  care  to 
mothers  and  their  Infants)  who  have  or  are 
likely  to  have  conditions  associated  with 
chlldbearlng  which  Increase  the  hazards  to 
the  health  of  the  mothers  or  their  Infants 
(Including  those  which  may  cause  physical 
or  mental  defects  In  the  Infants)  and  who 
are  unlikely  to  receive  all  necessary  health 
care  because  they  are  from  low  Income  fami- 
lies or  for  other  recisons. 

"(c)  Payment  of  grants  under  this  section 
may  be  made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on 
account  of  previously  made  underpayments 
or   overfMkyments)    In   advance   or   by  way  of 
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reimbursement.    *nd   In   such   Installments 

and  on  such  condlUons,  as  the  Secretary  may 

determine. 

"Research  projects  relating  to  maternal  and 

child   health   terviees   and   crippled   chil- 
dren's services 

"Sec.  S32.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning 
with  the  fiacal  year  ending  Jime  80,  1»«4, 
such  sums,  not  exceeding  $8,000,000  for  any 
fiscal  year,  as  the  Congreu  may  determine 
to  enable  the  Secretary  to  make  granta  to  or 
Jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangements 
with  public  or  other  nonprofit  Institutions 
of  higher  learning,  and  public  or  other  non- 
profit agencies  and  organizations  engaged  In 
research  or  In  maternal  and  child  health  or 
crippled  children's  programs,  and  contracts 
with  public  or  private  agencies  and  organisa- 
tions, and  with  individuals,  engaged  in  re- 
search or  In  such  programs,  for  research 
projects  relating  to  maternal  and  child 
health  services  or  crippled  chUdren'a  serrices 
which  show  promise  of  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  advancement  thereof. 

"(b)  Payments  of  grants  or  under  con- 
tracts or  cooperative  arrangements  under 
this  section  may  be  made  (after  necessary 
adjustment,  in  the  case  of  grants,  on  ac- 
count of  previously  made  underpayments  or 
overp>ayments)  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursements, and  in  such  installments  and 
on  such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine." 

Mental  retardation  planning 

Sec.  6.  The  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  title: 
"Tm-B  XVn — Grants  roa  PLAifNn»a  CoMnts- 

HiNsrvi   Action   To   Combat  Mzntai.   R«- 

tardation 

"Authorization  of  appropriations 

"Sec.  1701.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
States  (Including  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa) 
to  plan  for  and  take  other  steps  leading  to 
comprehensive  State  and  community  action 
to  combat  mental  retardation,  there  is  auth- 
orized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$2,200,000. 

"Grants  to  States 

"Sbc.  1703.  The  stuns  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  1701  shall  be  available  for 
grants  to  States  by  the  Secretary  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1864,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year.  Any  such  grant  to 
a  State,  which  shall  not  exceed  76  per  cen- 
ttun  of  the  cost  of  the  planning  and  related 
activities  Involved,  may  be  used  by  it  to  de- 
termine what  action  is  needed  to  combat 
mental  retardation  in  the  State  and  the  re- 
sources available  for  this  purpose,  to  develop 
public  awareness  of  the  mental  retardation 
problem  and  of  the  need  for  c<xnbatlng  It, 
to  coordinate  State  and  local  activities  re- 
lating to  the  various  aspects  of  mental  re- 
tardation and  Its  prevention,  treatment,  or 
amelioration,  and  to  plan  other  activities 
leading  to  comiM'ehenslve  State  and  commu- 
nity action  to  combat  mental  retardation. 

'-Applications 

"Sec.  1703.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a 
grant  under  section  1702,  a  State  must  sub- 
mit an  application  therefor  which — 

"(1)  designates  or  establiahes  a  aingie 
State  agency  as  the  sole  agency  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title; 

"(2)  indicates  the  manner  in  which  provi- 
sion win  be  made  to  assure  full  considera- 
tion of  all  aspects  of  services  essential  to 
planning  for  comprehensive  State  and  com- 
munity action  to  oombat  mental  retarda- 
tion. Including  services  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, employment,  rehabilitation,  welfare. 
health,  and  the  law.  and  services  provided 
through  community  programs  for  and  in- 
stitutions for  the  mentally  retarded; 


"(8)  sets  forth  its  plans  for  expenditure 
of  such  grant,  which  plans  provide  reason- 
able assurance  of  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title; 

"(4)  provides  for  submission  of  a  final 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  State  agency 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 
for  submission  of  such  other  reports,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as 
the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  find 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title  and  for  keeping  such  records  and 
affording  such  access  thereto  as  he  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports:  and 

"(6)  provides  for  such  decal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
tnnni —  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  funds  paid  to  the  State  under 
this  title. 

"Payments 

"Bmc.  1704.  Pasrment  of  grants  under  this 
title  may  be  made  (after  necessary  adjust- 
ment on  account  of  previously  made  under- 
payments or  overpayments )  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  install- 
ments and  on  such  conditions,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine." 

Meaning  of  "Secretary" 

Sbc.  6.  As  used  in  the  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  made  by  this  Act,  the 
term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment.  Page  5,  line  18, 
after  "cost"  insert  "(exclusive  of  general 
agency  overhead)". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6,  line  1, 
strike  out  "all". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6,  line  6 
through  8.  strike  out  "and  who"  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  the  period  and  insert 
the  follOTrtng:  "and  whom  the  State  or  local 
health  agency  determines  will  not  receive 
necessary  health  care  because  they  are  from 
low-income  families  or  for  other  reasons  be- 
yond their  control." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed   to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6,  line  25, 
insert  "nonprofit"  before  "private  agencies". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6,  line  26, 
through  page  7,  line  1,  strike  out  ",  and  with 
individuals,". 


the  bill  (HJl.  7544)  to  ejxx&oA  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  assist  States  and  com- 
munities in  preventing  and  combating 
mental  retardation  through  expansion 
and  improvement  of  the  maternal  and 
child  health  and  crippled  children's  pro- 
grams, through  provision  of  prenatal, 
maternity,  and  infant  care  for  individu- 
als with  conditions  associated  with  child- 
bearing  which  may  lead  to  mental  re- 
tardation, and  through  planning  for 
comprehensive  action  to  combat  mental 
retardation,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  502,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  ttiird  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.     

The  SPELAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
speaking  on  the  bill  just  passed  may,  if 
they  desire  to  do  so,  Include  extraneous 
material  and  tables  in  connection  with 
their  remarks  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


to. 


"Hie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee  amendment:  Page  8,  line  1,  in- 
sert a  quotation  mark  before  "GRANTS". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Edmondson,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 


MARKETING      AREA.      BONNEVILLE 
POWER    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  501  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  CM-der  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
1007)  to  guarantee  electric  consumers  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on  electric  energy 
generated  at  Federal  hydroelectric  plants  In 
that  region  and  to  guarantee  electric  con- 
sumers In  other  regions  reciprocal  priority, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hoxu-s.  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranlting  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Conunlttee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shaU  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bUl  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 
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Mr.  BOUJNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  mlontes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
rMr.  Bbowv];  MBd.  pending  that,  my- 
aetf  sticli  tiBB  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  BptiiBtr,  tbls  reaohitlon  provides 
an  open  rule  wtth  3  hours  of  general  de- 
bate, on  the  ao-caHed  Northwest  pref- 
erence bin.  I  know  of  no  particular 
controversy  on  the  rttle  although  there  is 
discussion  and  eontroversy  on  the  bin  it- 
self;  and  therefere  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri fMr.  BotxiBG]  my  colleague  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  has  explained  this 
rule  very  welL  It  provides  for  the  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  bm,  S.  1007,  with  3 
hours  of  general  debate.  It  Is  an  open 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  would 
establish  the  rules  under  which  surplus 
power  could  be  sold  outside  the  Pacific 
Northwest  by  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration. The  sale  of  such  power  would 
meet  two  growing  needs.  The  first  of 
which  is  a  financial  need. 

By  this  I  mean  that  some  $20  million 
worth  of  surphis  power  could  be  sold  by 
Bonneville.  This  power  is  not  being  sold 
today.  It  is  power  which,  if  sold,  could 
alleviate  the  problem  Bonneville  faces  in 
respect  to  its  deficits.  The  system  has 
been  operating  at  a  deficit  for  several 
years,  although  BonneviUe's  repayments 
are  ahead  of  schedule.  But,  Bonneville 
at  some  future  date  could  fall  behind 
on  Its  repayment  schedule  if  it  does  not 
find  ways  to  prevent  Its  deficits.  Of 
course,  this  ooold  be  done  by  raising  cus- 
tomer rates.  I  beBeve,  however,  the  sale 
of  surplus  power  under  terms  of  8.  1007 
Is  a  more  appropriate  method — a  more 
businesslike  method. 

Also,  it  is  a  method  that  would  help 
conserve  one  of  our  major  resources,  the 
water  of  the  Columbia  River.  By  this. 
I  mean  that  we  could  use  this  water  more 
efBciently.  Today,  water  Is  literally  flow- 
ing over  the  duns  of  the  Columbia  in  the 
sense  that  surplus  power  cannot  be  sold. 
This  bill  would  help  correct  this  situ- 
ation by  assuring  the  orderly  disposal  of 
surplus  power  during  the  peak  season. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  has  passed  S  1007.  The 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  this  House  has  held  extensive 
hearings  on  the  measure  and  has  rec- 
ommended enactment  of  the  bill,  with 
an  amendment  presented  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  State  [Mr.  West- 
land].  The  amendment  was  approved  by 
the  committee  as  a  part  of  section  8  of 
the  bill  which  we  are  to  consider  in  Just 
a  few  mlnutea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  did  not 
specify  In  the  testimony  and  budget  re- 
quest for  Federal  Intertles  whether  the 
lines  would  be  constructed  as  direct- 
current  or  altemat  Ing-current  lines. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  failed 
to  say  what  route  the  lines  would  take. 
It  did  not  evaluate  the  effect  the  wheel- 
ing of  such  power  might  have  on  recla- 
mation projects  which  the  lines  would 
cross.  Also,  the  Department  could  not 
point  specifically  to  any  particular  cus- 


tomer  which   had   agreed   to   buy   this 
power,  if  made  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Westland  amend- 
ment, which  incidentally  was  adopted  in 
the  committee  by  a  heavy  majority, 
recognises  these  uncertainties  and  clari- 
fies the  situation  by  requiring  specific 
congressional  authorization  before  Fed- 
eral lines  can  be  constructed.  There  is 
precedent,  both  for  the  bill  as  a  whole. 
and  for  the  amendment.  After  all.  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  similar 
authorization  in  respect  to  its  customers. 
This  Congress  and  this  House  Itself  vott'd 
for  thaL 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  section  8  of  this 
bill,  let  me  .say  that  a  .similar  amend- 
ment was  adopted  in  recard  to  the  Mi.s- 
souri  River  Basin.  The  committee  in 
that  case  believed  that  such  a  procedure 
was  necessary  to  provide  the  Conprress 
with  proper  surveillance  and  control  over 
future  development  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  by  the  Department  of  Interior 

It  seems  to  me,  and  I  believe  to  the 
majority  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  that  .similar 
surveillance  and  control  over  the  devel- 
opment of  Bonneville  power  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  al.so  wi.sh  to  point  out 
that  the  amendment  has  bipartisan  sup- 
port. As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago. 
support  by  a  heavy  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
The  vote  in  the  committee,  as  I  under- 
stand It.  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
so-called  Westland  amendment  was  23 
to   9. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest 
that  this  bill,  when  it  comes  before  the 
House,  will  be  given  every  consideration 
and  the  amendment^that  is.  the  West- 
land  amendment — when  It  comes  before 
the  House  as  a  part  of  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee.  I  certainly  hope  that 
if  any  motion  is  made  to  strike  out  the 
Westland  amendment  or  If  any  amend- 
ment Is  offered  to  do  so.  that  that  sort 
of  amendment  will  be  defeated  or  such 
motion  will  be  defeated.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  sup- 
port required  for  the  passage  of  this  bill 
this  amendment  must  be  a  part  of  it. 

Many  of  us  who  have  some  question  In 
our  minds  as  to  the  waste  of  some  of 
these  public  power  projects — and  I  think 
as  representatives  of  the  taxpaying  pub- 
lic that  has  helped  pay  for  this  great 
Bonneville  project  and  helping  pay  for 
it  now  out  of  the  tax  dollars  from  our 
part  of  the  country,  those  of  us  who  have 
this  feeling  have  a  right  to  insist  upon 
every  proper  possible  protection  for  the 
people's  investment  to  be  thrown  around 
and  atK)ut  this  whole  adventure  so  as  to 
make  certain  that  the  best  u.se,  the  best 
possible  use.  the  most  remunerative  use 
of  this  power  that  is  generated  not  only 
by  our  waters  but  with  our  tax  dollars. 
be  made  effective. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr  Speaker,  as  near 
as  I  can  ascertain  the  so-called  prefer- 
ence provisions  of  the  reclamation  law 
have  been  on  the  statute  books  for  al- 
most 60  years,  since  1906,  to  be  exact. 
As  I  understand  It  these  preference  laws 
require  that  any  power  generated  In  a 
Federal     facility — and     the    Bonneville 


Power  Administration  facility  certainly 
qualifies — that  power  be  given  on  a  pref- 
erential basis  to  public  agencies  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people. 

When  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration was  first  brought  into  being,  Its 
service  area,  due  to  limitations  of  electri- 
cal transmission,  which  then  existed,  was 
confined  to  its  immediate  service  area. 
But  now  because  of  advancements  in 
technology  an  "economic  transmission 
distance"  includes  points  as  far  south  as 
southern  California.  So  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  and  legally  speaking, 
southern  California  preference  agencies 
have  the  right  today  under  the  prefer- 
ence laws  established  since  1906  to  a 
permanent  claim  on  Bonneville  Power. 

That  IS  what  this  bill  Is  all  about.  The 
facts  are  simple.  The  BormevlUe  Power 
Administration  has  some  surplus  power. 
Bonneville  is  currently  operating  in  the 
red.  and  if  it  does  not  get  into  the  black 
very  soon  Bonneville  is  going  to  have  to 
raise  Its  rates.  California  can  use  this 
surplus  power  and  if  Bonneville  sells 
power  to  preference  customers  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  Northwest  preference  cus- 
tomers and  the  nonpreference  customers 
miKht  not  get  it  back  if  they  should  need 
it  in  the  future.  So  the  Northwest  wants 
to  do  business  in  California  while  it  is 
profitable  to  do  so,  but  it  also  wants  to 
keep  .some  strings  tied  to  the  power  and 
to  pull  it  t>ack.  whenever  anybody  in  the 
Northwest,  preference  or  nonpreference 
customer,  privately  owned  or  publicly 
owned  utility  companies,  want  to  get  that 
power  back. 

This  is  bke  a  common  law  marriage. 
It  seeks  all  the  benefits  with  none  of  the 
responsibilities.  It  is  something  like  a 
zoom  lens.  A  zoom  lens  allows  one  to 
photograph  a  wide  field,  and  suddenly  by 
touching  a  button,  confine  that  field  to 
a  much  smaller  area.  Here  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  asking  the  Congress  to  look 
at  the  entire  transmission  area,  includ- 
ing southern  California,  so  they  can  get 
themselves  out  of  the  red.  Then  con- 
veniently some  day  they  hope  they  can 
touch  that  button  and  zoom  on  down 
and  take  the  area  which  they  have  asked 
to  help  them  out  of  consideration  and 
only  consider  their  own  immediate 
Pacific  Northwest  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  federally 
financed  projects  paid  for  by  all  the 
people  like  the  San  Luis  project  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  will  have  a  tremendous  appe- 
tite for  power  and  under  the  law  It  has  a 
preferential  right  to  thLs  power.  Yet  If 
this  bill  passes  It  will  be  possible  for  a 
privately  owned  paper  company  or  a  pri- 
vately owned  utility  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west to  say  "We  need  this  power."  and 
they  could  take  it  away  from  the  San  Luis 
project. 

A  few  years  ago  this  Congress  author- 
ized $115  million  for  the  Stanford  linear 
electron  accelerator  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. This  will  be  a  project  built  with 
Federal  money  and  operated  at  Federal 
expense.  It  will  use  tremendous  amounts 
of  power.  If  power  Is  committed  to  the 
Stanford  linear  electron  accelerator  and 
the  Northwest  decides  later  on  It  needs 
It,  It  can  take  that  away  and  give  it  to  a 
private  consumer. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Ames  Labora- 
tory of  NASA  with  Its  tremendous  wind 
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timnels  and  Its  high  appetite  for  power. 
They  get  but  a  small  portion  of  their 
power  from  the  Central  Valley  project 
today.  If  they  should  get  more  Federal 
power  because  of  this  tie-in  to  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  we  could  demand  that 
this  Federal  agency  give  up  its  power  to  a 
private  utility  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  a  principle 
which  has  been  on  the  books  since  1906, 
and  which  everyone  has  pointed  to  as  the 
justification  for  public  power,  should  not 
be  done  away  on  a  selective  basis  simply 
because  one  portion  of  the  United  States 
wants  to  build  a  fence  around  Itself  and 
reserve  the  right  to  conveniently  press 
the  zoom  lens,  and  ask  you  to  look  at  a 
large  area  today  and  later  on,  when  It 
suits  their  convenience,  to  look  at  Just 
part  of  the  same  area.  A  principle  Is 
good  or  bad  for  the  whole  country  and 
should  not  be  applied  as  if  it  were  part 
of  a  patchwork  quilt. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1007)  to  guarantee 
electric  consumers  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west first  call  on  electric  energy  gener- 
ated at  Federal  hydroelectric  plants  in 
that  region  and  to  guarantee  electric 
consumers  in  other  regions  reciprocal 
priority,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  S.  1007.  with  Mr. 
Hechler  in  the  chair. 

IN  THK  coMiirrrxx  or  ths  whou 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with, 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspdjall]. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  S.  1007  is  to  establish  the  area 
within  which  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  is  authorized  to  market 
its  firm  power  and  energy.  At  the  same 
time  It  would  permit  Bonneville  to  mar- 
ket surplus  power  and  energy  outside 
this  established  su-ea  under  certain  con- 
ditions. The  established  marketing 
area,  which  is  designated  in  the  act  as 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  includes  the  entire 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  that 
portion  of  Montana  west  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide,  and  those  portions  of 
Idaho.  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Wyoming 
within  the  Columbia  River  drainage 
basin  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior determines  to  be  in  the  marketing 
area.  The  area  in  question  Is  generally 
that  area  which  has  been  served  by 
Bonneville  in  the  past,  as  modified  by  the 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
dated  May  21,  1963,  extending  the  mar- 
keting area  to  include  the  upper  Snake 
River  drainage  area. 

The    enactment    of    this    legislation 
would  provide  the  means  for  attaining 


the  tremendous  benefits  that  would  flow 
from     interconnecting     the     Bonneville 
power  system  and  the  Pacific  Southwest 
power  systems   without  disrupting   the 
economy    of    the    Northwest.      Electric 
power  or  energy  generated  at  Federal 
hydroelectric  plants  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west could  not  be  exported  out  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  unless  it  was  surplus 
to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the 
custtHners  within  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
both     preference     and     nonpreference. 
However,  with  the  approval  of  the  legis- 
lation now  before  us,  great  quantities  of 
energy  that  are  presently  wasted  because 
the  energy  is  not  needed  in  the  Northwest 
could  be  exported  to  the  Southwest  and 
marketed  for  the  benefit  of  both  regions. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill  sis  a 
conservation  measure.   It  is  almost  crim- 
inal that  we  are  wasting  each  year  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  over  the  spillways  of  the 
great    powerplants    in    the    Northwest 
about  11  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electric 
energy  which  could  be  used  in  the  South- 
west to  meet  peakloads  in  that  area  and 
conserve  fuel  which  would  otherwise  be 
used  for  steam  electric  generation.    This 
spillage  is  equivalent  to  about  20  million 
barrels   of    oil    annually.      The    energy 
wasted  last  year  amounted  to  about  35 
percent  of  all  the  electric  energy  used  on 
all  the  farms  in  the  United  States.    In 
addition  to  conserving  fuel,  offpeak  steam 
generation  in  the  Pacific  Southwest  could 
be  used  to  firm  up  hydroelectric  capacity 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  the  diver- 
sity of  loads  between  the  two  areas  would 
permit  large  savings  in  steamplant  in- 
vestments in  both  regions.    Thus,  there 
would  be  large  monetary  savings  as  well 
as  conservation  of  resources. 

The  Bonneville  power  system  came  into 
being  in  the  late  1930's  as  a  means  of 
conserving  and  putting  to  use  the  tre- 
mendous water  resources  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Some  areas  of  our  Nation 
have  coal,  other  areas  have  oil,  and  so 
forth.  In  the  Northwest  the  greatest 
energy  resource  known  of  at  this  time  is 
waterpower. 

Federal  power  development  in  the 
Northwest  started  during  a  period  when 
we  were  in  an  economic  depression  and 
private  interests  were  not  interested  or 
able  to  develop  these  great  resources.  As 
the  clouds  of  World  War  n  gathered, 
construction  in  the  Northwest  was  ac- 
celerated and  when  war  came  construc- 
tion was  plEu;ed  on  a  crash  basis.  The 
great  contribution  which  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee  projects  made  to  our  war 
effort  is  now  a  matter  of  historical  record. 
After  the  war  hydroelectric  power  de- 
velopment expanded  rapidly — both  Fed- 
eral and  non-Federal.  The  aluminum 
and  electroprocess  industries  which 
started  during  the  war  expanded  also. 
Today,  there  are  20  Federal  multipur- 
pose projects  existing  or  under  construc- 
tion with  a  combined  capacity  of  over 
8  million  kilowatts,  for  which  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  is  the  desig- 
nated marketing  agent. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  me  that  this 
great  power  system,  which  was  brought 
into  being  to  permit  the  Northwest  to 
put  to  use  Its  water  resources,  be  allowed 
to  make  maximimi  use  of  the  available 
conservation  values. 


The  second  reason  I  support  this  bill 
is  that  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward  put- 
ting the  Bonneville  power  system  back 
on  a  sound  financial  basis.  The  Bonne- 
ville power  system  has  been  operating  at 
a  deficit  during  the  last  several  years, 
even  though  repasmient  of  the  system 
is  still  ahead  of  schedule  due  to  a  sur- 
plus that  was  built  up  during  early  years 
of  operation.  It  has  l>een  estimated  that 
an  intercoxmection  between  the  Bonne- 
ville system  and  the  Pacific  Southwest 
would  provide  an  additional  $12  to  $15 
million  annually  from  the  marketing  of 
surplus  Northwest  power  and  energy 
alone.  While  it  still  may  be  necessary  to 
raise  Bonneville  power  rates  in  the  near 
future,  this  additional  revenue  would 
permit  a  substantially  smaller  increase 
and  thereby  continue  the  availability  of 
low-cost  power  to  the  entire  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  vmfortunate.  in 
my  opinion,  that  this  legislation  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  Northwest  regional 
preference  bill  or  as  a  bill  which  gives 
customers  in  the  Northwest  an  overlying 
preference  which  supersedes  the  prefer- 
ence provisions  of  existing  law.  I  do  not 
regard  this  bill  as  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  preference  and  priority  ac- 
corded by  Federal  power  laws  to  public 
bodies  and  cooperatives.  These  prefer- 
ence provisions,  of  course,  serve  "as  the 
cornerstone  of  Federal  power  policy. 
They  are  spelled  out  In  at  least  13  acts 
of  Congress  beginning  with  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  April  16,  1906.  This  legisla- 
tion continues  to  recognize  the  principle 
of  preference  for  public  bodies  and  co- 
operatives in  the  established  marketing 
area. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  carefully  de- 
fined service  area  Is  essential  to  good 
management  of  any  utility  system.  Only 
by  reference  to  a  specific  marketing  area 
can  load  growth  be  accurately  forecast 
and  the  installation  of  facilities  to  meet 
the  load  growth  be  properly  planned. 
This  is  particulwly  true  as  we  enter  an 
era  where  technological  advances  in  elec- 
tric energy  transmission  make  it  possible 
to  economically  transmit  energy  over 
long  distances.  It  Just  does  not  make 
sense  to  export  energy  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  California  for  marketing 
when  it  is  needed  and  can  be  marketed 
in  the  Northwest.  To  do  so  could  dis- 
rupt the  entire  economy  of  the  Northwest 
which  has  been  built  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  a  plentiful  supply  of  electric 
power  and  energy.  The  desirability  of 
having  a  defined  service  area  does  not 
lessen,  however,  the  need  for  Intercon- 
necting systems  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  benefits  fiowlng  from  diversity 
of  loads,  exchanges  of  energy,  increases 
in  firm  capacities,  et  cetera. 

The  Bonneville  Project  Act  was 
passed  In  1937  when  economic  trans- 
mission distance  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  200  to  300  miles.  There  is 
presenUy  no  statutory  geographical  lim- 
itation on  the  marketing  area  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  The 
only  limit  imder  the  authorizing  act  is 
that  of  economic  transmission  distance. 
It  is  therefore  apparent  that  tills  prob- 
lem has  arisen  primarily  because  of 
technological  advances  in  the  field  of 
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electiie  energy  trananlaslon.    While  the 
Bonnerllle  I\wwu'  Administration  pres- 
ently has  the  •othorlty  to  market  energy 
and  power  anywhere  within  economic 
trannmlwion  dietanoe.   Bonneville   has 
firm  energy  available  only  for  the  Padfle 
Northwest.     The  energy   available   for 
marketing  outakte  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Is  dmnp  or  nonflnn  energy.    Of  neces- 
sity it  must  be  aubjeet  to  being  cut  ofT  on 
short  notice.    Doe  to  the  technological 
advances  I  mentioned  this  nonflnn  en- 
ergy can  be  marketed  In  the  Southwest 
If  some  means  can  be  found  to  export 
only  the  energy  and  power  that  is  sur- 
pliis  to  the  needs  of  the  Northwest.    This 
act  provides  the  means  for  doing  this. 
Preference  customers  outside  the  Pacific 
Northwest  have  no  access  to  Bonneville 
power  at  the  present  time  because  the 
transmission  facilities  to  make  this  en- 
ergy available  do  not  exist.    Should  the 
transmission    facilities    be    constructed 
without  some  statutory  definition  of  the 
marketing    area,    preference    agencies 
outside  the  Padfle  Northwest  could  de- 
mand, under  ezlstlng  law.  power  that  is 
needed  in  the  Padfle  Northwest  to  meet 
the  power  needs  of  nonpreference  util- 
tles  and  industrial  customers. 

While  the  objective  of  this  legislation 
Is  to  clear  the  way  for  an  interconnection 
between  the  Bmmevllle  power  system 
and  the  power  systems  of  the  Southwest, 
the  matter  of  authorization  for  con- 
struction of  such  an  interconnection  is 
not  a  part  of  this  bill.  The  question  of 
who  is  to  constmei  the  transmission  lines 
interconnecting  these  two  areas  is  a 
matter  presently  under  consideration  and 
study  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  should  not  be  permitted  to  delay  en- 
actment of  this  bill.  In  my  opinion, 
this  legislation  is  needed  regardless  of 
who  constructs  the  transmission  lines. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  dated  May  21, 
1963.  extending  the  Bonneville  marketing 
area  to  the  upper  Snake  drainage  area 
which  Includes  aU  of  southern  Idaho  and 
small  adjoining  areas  In  Wyoming.  Utah, 
and  Nevada.  This  results  in  the  integra- 
tion of  the  upper  Snake  Federal  hydro- 
electric projects  with  those  in  the  rest 
of  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  The  Sec- 
retary took  this  action  under  authority 
in  the  BonnevlUe  authorizing  act  which 
I  have  already  discussed.  The  action  Is 
based  upon  a  finding  of  feasibility  which 
sets  out  in  detail  the  advantages  and 
Justiflcation  for  this  extension.  Sou  th- 
em Idaho  is  geographically  a  part  of  the 
ColimiMa  River  Basin  and  logically 
should  be  included  In  the  Federal  power 
system  for  the  basin.  I  mention  this 
because  this  action  has  been  taken  since 
consideration  of  this  legislation  was 
initiated,  and  it  firms  up  the  area  de- 
fined in  this  act  as  the  "Pacific  North- 
west"— the  maricetlng  area  for  the 
BonnevUle  Power  Administration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  this  is 
meritorious  leglalatlon  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  WESTLAMD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  eonaent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SatlobI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RacoiD. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  thl.s  bill 
we  are  considering.  S.  1007,  the  so-called 
Northwest  regional  preference  bill.  raLses 
almost  as  many  serious  and  far-reaching 
questions  as  it  is  supposedly  designed  to 
answer.  The  only  thing  which  makes  it 
almost  palatable  Is  the  amendment  ap- 
proved 23  to  9  by  our  committee  which 
requires  subsequent  conRresslonal  au- 
thorization before  funds  can  be  expended 
for  construction  of  Federal  tran.smisslon 
lines  outside  the  Pacific  Northwest  area 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
Without  this  amendment  which  was 
offered  by  our  distinguished  colleaKue, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Westland],  the  bill  would  be  mcst  un- 
desirable and,  in  fact,  would  establish 
a  dangerous  precedent. 

Because  of  time  limitations.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  document  the  various  short - 
comin.?s  of  the  bill;  because.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  was  done  In  the  separate  views 
in  House  Report  No.  590  signed  by  my- 
self and  six  other  members  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  l-et 
me  merely  reiterate  the  nine  things  the 
bill  would  do. 

First.  The  bill  would  remove  some  ob- 
jections to  Federal  traasml-sslon  lines 
connecting  the  Pacific  Northwest  with 
the  Pacific  Southwest. 

Second.  The  bill  would  abrogate  the 
existing  preference  laws,  first  enacted  m 
1906.  governing  the  sale  of  Federal  elec- 
tric power  at  least  Insofar  as  they  would 
apply  to  such  power  produced  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  sold  outside  of 
that  area. 

Third.  The  bill  does  not  follow  tlie 
principle  of  TVA  legislation  prescribing 
boundaries. 

Fourth.  The  bill  would  lure  industries 
from  other  areas. 

Fifth.  The  tax  dollar?  used  to  pay  for 
Federal  Northwest  projects  containing 
power  came  from  aU  Americans. 

Sixth.  Regional  preference  would  im- 
pede the  free  flow  of  power  from  areas 
where  it  can  be  produced  most  economi- 
cally to  those  areas  where  It  might  be 
needed  most. 

Seventh.  Customers  outside  the  Pacific 
Northwest  would  have  to  incur  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  building  high-cost  steam 
powerplants  to  meet  their  Increasing 
needs  for  power. 

Eighth.  This  legislation  would  be  a 
precedent  for  extending  regional  prefer- 
ence to  other  areas. 

Ninth.  This  legislation  is  not  the  ef- 
fective way  to  protect  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

There  Is  also  a  serious  question,  at 
least  Indirectly  raised  by  this  legislation, 
relative  to  the  recent  announcement  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  will 
take  over  the  power  marketing  responsi- 
bilities from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
In  southern  Idaho  I  have  been  discuss- 
ing this  problem  almost  dally  in  the 
CoHCRKssioNAL  RscoRD  and  I  will  have 
much  more  to  say  about  It  on  the  fioor 
in  the  near  future. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  that  the  only 
redeeming  feature  of  S.  1007  Is  the  West- 
land  amendment.  With  it  Congress  will 
still  have  the  opportunity  to  decide  basic 
i-ssues  of  natlorml  power  policy.  Without 
the  Westland  amendment  this  bill  would 
be  very  dangerous  and  contrary  to  the 
public  interest  and  should  not  be  en- 
acted If  the  proponents  of  this  bill  are 
anxious  for  Its  final  enactment  into  law, 
they  should  be  put  on  notice  that  the 
Westland  amendment  must  be  pre- 
served intact  through  all  the  subsequent 
legislative  steps.  If  this  is  not  done.  I. 
for  one,  will  do  my  utmoet  to  defeat  the 
final  version  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  my  dear  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  Wayne  Aspinall. 
has  described  the  purposes  of  S.  1007 
and  his  reasons  for  supporting  the  legis- 
lation. His  remarks,  as  u.sual,  are  thor- 
ough and  unbiased.  Wayne  Is  the  sort 
of  fellow  who  can  support,  or  oppose, 
It'gLslatlon  based  on  the  facts  of  the  case 
and  regardless  of  prejudice.  I  can  assure 
the  House  that,  tis  a  member  of  his  com- 
mittee for  the  past  11  years.  I  am  happy 
to  have  his  support  for  this  bill. 

This  bill  would  define  the  primary 
marketing  area  of  the  Bonneville  power 
administration  and  give  customers  lo- 
cated within  the  area  priority  to  power 
produced  by  Federal  projects,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  over  customers  outside. 
It  ai.so  would  permit  the  sale  of  surplus 
power— surplus  power  beirig  the  power 
for  which  there  Is  no  demand  at  any 
price — to  customers  outside  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  both  public  and  private, 
who  are  ready,  willing  and  able  to  buy. 
Tiie  question  Is — should  the  people  who 
have  paid  the  bills  for  these  Federal  dams 
for  30  years  now  risk  being  deprived  of 
their  source  of  power? 

These  purchasers  are  anxious  to  buy 
the  surplus  power  and  have  already  sub- 
mitted proposed  contracts.  If  these  con- 
tracts are  consummated,  and  I  hope  they 
will  be,  it  can  mean  a  return  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  of  $20  million  annually, 
$20  million  that  is  being  wasted  every 
year 

Why  is  this  so? 

Because  of  the  unique  situation  that 
exists  relative  to  electrical  energy  re- 
quirements of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
the  Pacific  Southwest 

You  see  in  the  Northwest  our  greatest 
demand  for  power  occurs  In  the  winter, 
but  In  the  Southwest  the  greatest  de- 
mand is  In  the  summer.  We  have  a  sur- 
plus to  sell  during  the  summer  months 
and  we  have  ready  buyers,  as  I  said,  to 
the  tune  of  $20  million  annually. 

Someone  might  ask:  "Then,  why  has 
not  this  surplus  power  been  sold  be- 
fore'" The  simple  an.swer  is  that  up 
until  now  it  has  not  been  feasible  or  eco- 
nomical to  transmit  ix)wer  beyond  300 
to  400  miles  at  the  most.  But  with  the 
advent  of  a  new  transmission  technique, 
by  extra-high-voltage  lines  from  500.000 
to  750,000  volts.  It  is  now  possible  to 
transmit  this  power  economically  for 
distances  of  1,500  to  2,000  miles.  I  might 
add  that  this  technique  was  developed 
by  our  good  friends,  the  Swedes. 
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So,  It  is  CK7W  possible  to  transmit  imwer 
from  the  Columbia  River  to  lios  An- 
geles—and  to  do  it  economically — vaA. 
Los  Angeles  Is  ready  to  buy,  as  well  as 
other  areas  of  Calif  omia. 

Some  may  adc:  "Is  not  this  setting  a 
precedent  in  delineating  a  maiketing 
area  and  giving  a  preference  to  those 
customers  located  within  that  area?" 
My  answer  would  be  "No." 

Congress,  in  1959,  by  legislative  ac- 
tion, set  the  boundaries  of  the  TVA.  and, 
in  effect,  said  to  TVA.  you  cannot  sell 
power  to  anyone  outside  that  area.  It 
is  a  fact  that  no  power  produced  by  TVA 
can  be  sold  even  to  a  preference  customer 
outside  that  area. 

We  do  not  want  such  restrictive  legis- 
lation. We  want  to  be  able  to  sell  our 
surplus  r>ower  outside  the  Bonneville 
marketing  area — surplus  power  that  is 
created  by  falling  water,  that  you  could 
not  stop  if  you  wanted  to.  water  that  Is 
being  wasted  annually  and  worth  $20 
million  a  year.  This  $20  million  would 
be  collected  by  BPA  and,  in  turn,  be 
paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury  In  repay- 
ment of  the  moneys  loaned  to  build  the 
dams.  You  may  hear  talk  about  subsi- 
dized power,  but  the  fact  is  that  Bonne- 
ville is  repaying  these  loans  with  interest. 

But  basically,  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  in  this  bill  Is  the  delineation 
of  the  primary  marketing  area  of  Bonne- 
ville and  the  assurance  of  a  supply  of 
power  to  the  users  In  that  area.  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  is  fair  and  equitable. 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  conservation 
of  our  resources,  and  should  have  the 
approval  of  the  House. 

In  the  bill  before  you  Is  an  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  in  committee  and 
which  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  23  to  9. 
Since  there  has  been  some  controversy 
over  this  so-called  Westland  amend- 
ment, let  me  tell  you  what  it  does. 

In  essence  it  provides  that  before  any 
Federal  transmission  lines  can  be  built 
outside  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  must  get  con- 
gressional authorization.  That  is  all  It 
does.  It  does  not  prevent  the  construc- 
tion of  transmission  lines  by  the  Fed- 
eral CJovemment,  either  Inside  or  out- 
side the  marketing  area.  But  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  such  a  line 
would  be  somewhere  between  $150  and 
$300  million,  we — the  committee — 
thought  that  the  Secretary  should  be 
required  to  come  before  the  authorizing 
committee  and  justify  his  requests. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  Chairman  Aspinall,  briefly 
discussed  the  purpose  of  S.  1007  and 
explained  how  it  would  permit  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  to  make  the  fullest  use 
of  Its  water  resources  without  Jeopardiz- 
ing its  economy.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  Chairman  Asptnall,  also  ex- 
plained how  important  and  necessary 
it  is  for  all  power  systems,  including 
Federal  systems,  to  have  a  specific  serv- 
ice area  within  which  it  can  plan  Its 
service  and  operations.  I  would  like  to 
elaborate  to  some  extent  on  >rtditiional 
matters  Involved  in  this  tegislatioD. 


Hie  principal  energy  resource  of  the 
Northwest  is  water  power  and  this  has 
bem  put  to  use  for  the  generation  of 
electricity.  There  has  been  developed 
In  the  Northwest  the  Nation's  greatest 
hydroelectric  generating  system.  The 
bulk  of  the  generating  facilities  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  are  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  16  different  organizations — Fed- 
eral, mimlcipal,  and  private.  The  region 
Is  almost  totally  dependent  on  hydro- 
eiectridty  for  its  electric  supply.  In 
order  to  make  the  best  and  most  efficient 
use  of  resources  and  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum firm  power  capability,  the  hydro 
system  for  the  entire  area  must  be  fully 
coordinated,  both  electrically  and  hy- 
draulically. 

All  the  power  facilities  of  the  North- 
west— both  Federal  and  non-Federal — 
are  coordinated  through  the  Northwest 
power  pool  and  operated  as  a  single  sys- 
tem. The  entire  system  Is  operated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  get  the  greatest  amount 
of  firm  energy  out  of  all  of  the  plants — 
Just  as  if  they  were  operated  by  a  single 
ownership. 

Power  production  depends  on  stream 
flow  and  stream  flow  varies  from  season 
to  season  and  from  year  to  year.  With- 
out the  great  dams  in  the  Columbia 
Basin,  the  flows  wotild  vary  In  a  ratio  as 
high  as  30  to  1.  Even  with  the  dams,  the 
Colimibia  River  and  its  tributaries  are 
not  fully  controlled.  The  firm  powra* 
and  energy  from  the  entire  system  Is 
limited  to  the  amounts  that  can  be  pro- 
duced during  low  water  years.  When 
stream  flows  su'e  higher,  the  system  can 
produce  a  great  deal  of  power  that  is  not 
dependable,  and  is  surplus  to  the  needs 
in  the  Northwest. 

Today  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  able 
to  meet  its  firm  electric  power  needs  from 
hydro  sources.  By  the  mid-1970's,  and 
perhaps  even  sooner,  the  Pacific  North- 
west will  have  to  Import  electric  energy 
or  turn  to  steam-electric  generation.  In 
the  meantime,  there  is  a  need  for  this 
legislation. 

Having  established,  in  section  1,  the 
service  area  or  marketing  area  for  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  the 
legislation  provides  for  the  sale  of  Pacific 
Northwest  surplus  power  under  certain 
conditions  outside  the  sF>eclfied  area, 
particiilarly  in  the  Pacific  Southwest 
where  it  can  be  used  for  steam  displace- 
ment with  a  saving  to  the  power  con- 
siuners.  In  addition,  the  legislation  pro- 
vides for  sale  In  the  Pacific  Southwest 
and  in  other  regions  outside  the  estab- 
lished Bonneville  marketing  area,  of 
surplus  hydro  peaking  capacity  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  legislation  also 
provides  for  transmission  north  of  en- 
ergy available  in  the  Southwest,  prin- 
cijially  in  California,  to  firm  up  a  r>ortlon 
of  the  hydro  energy  in  the  Northwest, 
thereby  making  optimum  use  of  Cali- 
fornia thermal  plants  and  increasing 
firm  power  ctipacity  of  Northwest 
utilities. 

Mr.  ICARTIN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Blghty-etx  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

{HollNo.  135] 

AbemeOir 

Egbert 

Scott 

Adair 

Jones,  Ala. 

Senner 

Alger 

King.  Calif. 

Shelley 

Anderson 

Martin,  Mass. 

Sheppard 

AiKtUnclon 

Mathlas 

fimltb.  Calir 

Avery 

MUIer.  N.Y. 

Smith.  Va. 

Barry 

Montoya 

Steed 

Bray 

Morrison 

Talcott 

Brock 

Morse 

•niornberry 

CeUer 

O-Brlen.  lU. 

Trimble 

Curtis 

Pilcher 

Udall 

Dlggs 

Powell 

Van  Pelt 

Forrester 

Rains 

WatU 

Prellnghuysen 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Wharton 

Gallagher 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Whltten 

GoodUng 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Williams 

Grant 

Roudebush 

Wlnstead 

Healey 

Saylor 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hechler,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
S.  1007,  and  finding  itself  without  a  quo- 
rum, he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called, 
when  379  Members  responded  to  their 
names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  here- 
with the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be 
spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rogers]  had  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, lastly,  the  legislation  provides  for 
taking  advantage  of  the  seasonal  diver- 
sity of  loads  between  the  two  regions. 
The  Northwest  has  a  winter  peak  and 
the  Southwest  generally  has  a  summer 
peak,  each  of  which  is  expected  to  be- 
come increasingly  larger.  By  seasonal 
exchange  of  power  between  the  two  re- 
gions, investment  in  plant  can  be  re- 
duced with  resulting  economies  to  the 
electric  power  and  energy  users  in  both 
regions.  The  legislation  sets  out  In  de- 
tail the  rules  and  criteria  under  which 
the  BonnevlUe  Power  Administration 
may  supply  power  and  energy  outside  the 
established  area  and  enter  into  addi- 
tional contracts  relative  to  the  sale  and 
exchange  of  power  and  energy. 

Of  course,  these  benefits  cannot  be 
realized  without  an  Interconnection  be- 
tween the  Bonneville  power  system  and 
the  power  systems  of  the  Pacific  South- 
west. The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  facilitate  the  construction  of 
transmission  lines  to  interconnect  these 
two  areas.  However,  this  legislation  does 
not  directly  involve  the  matter  of  who 
constructs  this  Intertie.  I  believe  that 
this  legislation  is  necessary  whether  the 
intertie  be  Federal  or  non-Federal,  or 
part  each.  It  is  a  prerequisite  for  any 
Intertie. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  major  electric 
interconnection  between  systems  or  re- 
gions anywhere  In  the  United  States, 
either  public  or  private,  that  has  been 
built  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  firm 
energy  which  is  needed  within  the  mar- 
keting area  of  the  constructing  agencies 
or  utilities.  Interconnections  have  been 
built  to  take  advantage  of  diversity  ot 
peak  loads.  The  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration does  not  have  and  will  not 
have  the  electric  capacity  for  supplying 
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firm  power  and  energy  outside  the  Pa- 
dflo  Iforthipert. 

Any  attempt  to  do  so  would  adversely 
affect  the  entire  economy  of  the  North- 
west which  Is  based  upon  the  availability 
of  large  quantities  of  low -cost  electric 
energy. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  Invested 
over  $500  million  In  transmission  facili- 
ties In  the  Paetflc  Northwest.  These  fa- 
cilities were  dealgned  and  constructed  to 
meet  the  needs  In  that  area  in  the  most 
economic  tuad  feasible  manner  possible. 
Should  the  operation  of  the  Bonneville 
power  system  be  changed  to  require  gen- 
eral service  to  ciistomers  outside  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  much  of  the  existing 
transmission  system  said  the  huge  invest- 
ment therein  would  be  unnecessary  and 
useless. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  addi- 
tional reasons  why  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Northwest  be  given  protection 
against  the  loss  of  firm  power  and  energy 
needed  in  that  area. 

The  possibility  of  an  Interconnection 
between  the  Bonneville  power  system 
and  the  Pacific  Southwest  has  developed 
only  recently  and  is  due  principally  to 
advances  in  long-distance  transmission 
technology.  This  has  raised  unprece- 
dented problems.  The  mutually  bene- 
ficial interchange  of  surpluses  emd  di- 
versity of  loads  could  result  in  demands 
for  previously  committed  blocks  of  power 
on  which  large  investments  have  already 
been  based  and  on  which  substantial  em- 
plojrment  and  business  activity  already 
depend. 

The  industries  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west have  been  built  on  the  basis  of  the 
availability  of  electric  energy  from  Fed- 
eral plants.  Bonneville  customers  alone 
have  Invested  more  than  $350  million 
and  employ  more  than  15.000  persons. 
These  plants  and  Jobs  are  directly  de- 
pendent upon  a  continuing  supply  of 
electric  energy.  If  the  Federal  power 
generated  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  di- 
verted to  other  regions,  many  of  these 
industries  would  be  seriously  affected. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  legislation 
is  fully  Justified  and  I  hope  it  will  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  one 
other  point.  The  primary  reason  and 
probably  the  main  reason  for  this  legis- 
lation is  the  fact  that  man  has  through 
technological  advances  made  it  possible 
to  wheel  electric  energy  much  further 
than  he  ever  supposed  he  would  be  able 
to  in  the  first  instance.  Had  we  known 
this  at  the  time  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
bill,  at  the  time  of  the  TVA  authorization, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  bills  that  provided 
for  other  power  developments  in  this 
coimtry,  those  acts  would  have  contained 
the  language  in  this  measure  that  is  be- 
fore us  today. 

The  reason  they  did  not  is  because  it 
was  not  considered  a  problem  at  the 
time.  They  felt  that  the  marketing  area 
was  fixed  by  the  ability  to  wheel  the 
power;  therefore,  there  would  be  no  rea- 
son to  confine  this  to  any  certain  area. 
This  bill  actually  does  one  major  thing. 
It  protects  free  enterprise  in  the  North- 
west region  of  this  country.  It  does 
this  because  It  creates  preference  cus- 
tomers out  of  private  enterprise  and  free 


enterprise  Industry  that  has  been  built 
up  in  that  area  and  prevents  the  power 
frcMn  Bonneville  from  being  siphoned 
off  by  public  groups  in  other  sections  of 
the  country  and  permitting  private  en- 
terprise in  the  Northwest  to  be  injured. 
Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the   gentleman   from   Wa.shinp;ton    1  Mr 

HORAN  I . 

Mr.  HORAN  Mr  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  the  House  today  is  of  utmast  im- 
portance to  the  continued  progress  and 
expansion  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
the  Nation  in  general.  Various  section.s 
of  our  Nation  have  some  .special  ad- 
vantages bestowed  on  them  by  nature 
Texas  and  Oklahoma,  for  example,  have 
their  oil  and  gas  fields.  Pennsylvania 
and  Kentucky  have  their  coal  fields. 
The  Ohio  Valley  has  deposits  of  coal  and 
iron  ore,  and  low-cost  water  tran.sporta- 
tion. 

Similarly,  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  as 
one  of  its  basic  resources  the  falling 
waters  of  the  Columbia  River  .system. 
These  tumblinj?  waters  have  been  har- 
nessed by  mighty  dams  and  the  energy 
has  been  diverted  through  generators  to 
produce  electrical  energy. 

As  a  result,  certain  industries  have  ex- 
panded and  the  general  economy  has 
been  t)ettered.  enabling  the  people  of  the 
Northwest  to  purchase  more  Detroit- 
built  cars,  Pittsburgh  steel,  Boston  shoes, 
and  Atlanta  textiles  Through  the  years, 
many  dams,  private  and  public,  have 
been  constructed  at  various  points  along 
the  Columbia  River  system  and  yet.  there 
is  no  fore.seeable  surplus  of  firm  power 
in  the  Northwest  area.  True,  due  to  sea- 
sonal fluctuation  of  our  river  flow  and 
p>ower  loads,  there  will  be  temporary 
periods  when  more  power  can  be  gen- 
erated than  is  needed.  And  this  gen- 
erated power  must  be  put  to  good  use. 
or  as  the  alternative,  the  falling  waters 
which  do  the  generating  will  be  allowed 
to  flow  wasted  into  the  Pacific  Ocean 

Years  ago.  when  the  original  Bonne- 
ville Power  Act  was  passed,  no  limitation 
on  the  marketing  area  was  established 
except  that  governed  by  economic  trans- 
mission distance.  A  radius  of  400  miles 
or  less  seemed  to  control  the  limits  of 
power  sales  at  that  time.  However,  with 
the  advance  of  technology  in  the  trans- 
mission field,  the  definition  of  marketing 
area  today  is  much  broader.  And  here 
is  where  the  problem  arises. 

To  those  of  us  who  would  strenuou.sly 
object  to  the  nationalization  of  the  Na- 
tion's power  systems,  we  have  the 
thought  that  without  a  specific  market- 
ing area  for  the  BonneVille  Power  Ad- 
ministration, it  is  now  not  only  possible 
but  probable  that  such  a  Federal  system 
would  be  extended  throughout  the 
Western  States. 

This  legislation  would  assist  in  pre- 
venting such  nationalization  and  would 
deter  such  broadening  of  the  Federal 
power  system  by  specifically  defining  the 
marketing  area.  This  legislation  would 
also  insure  that  the  original  intent  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration— that 
is,  to  handle  the  wholesale  of  federally 
generated  power  from  Pacific  Northwest 
multiple-purpose  dams  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest — would  be  continued. 


Now,  as  regards  the  needed  ground 
rules  for  the  exchange  of  surplus  power 
between  regions:  since  hydroelectric 
power  is  the  sole  energy  resource  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  we  must  maintain  our 
rights  to  it  for  the  protection  of  our 
economy.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  being 
selfish.  It  Is  a  question  of  maintaining 
for  a  region  of  our  Nation  that  essential 
resource  which  will  permit  further 
growth  in  the  region  economy  and  thus 
the  continued  improvement  in  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  Without  this  legisla- 
tion, we  have  no  alternative  but  the  un- 
thinkable drift  to  fighting  for  and  con- 
doning waste.  With  this  legislation,  we 
can  fluht  for  resource  conservation.  And 
this  brings  the  last  point. 

By  this  legislation  you  will  encourage 
the  construction  of  available  hydroelec- 
tric and  steamplants  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  ahead  of  their  need  in  such 
areas.  This  mearis  that  these  projects 
can  be  built  before  escalation  in  con- 
struction costs  will  make  them  less 
feasible.  This  will  be  good  for  our  Na- 
tion. It  will  help  the  other  regions  of 
our  Nation. 

This  bill,  by  establishing  a  primary 
marketing  area,  will  make  a  limited 
modification  of  the  application  of  the 
preference  provisions  as  between  that 
primary  marketing  area  and  other  areas. 
Public  agency  customers  within  the 
Pacific  Northwest  will  continue  to  have 
preference  over  private  utilities  and  in- 
dustries within  the  Northwest,  and  pub- 
lic customers  outside  the  Northwest  will 
continue  to  have  preference  over  private 
customers  in  their  own  region;  public 
customers  outside  the  Northwest,  how- 
ever, would  not  have  preference  over  pri- 
vate customers  in  the  Northwest. 

That  is  the  inevitable  effect — in  fact, 
a  major  purpose — of  any  determination 
of  a  primary  marketing  area.  No  power 
atirency  can  plan  its  operations  and  con- 
struction schedules  unless  it  has  a 
definite  service  area,  the  power  needs 
of  which  it  can  ascertain. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  ob- 
viously could  not  meet  the  loads  of  all  the 
preference  customers  within  economic 
transmission  distance  of  the  Federal  Co- 
lumbia River  plants.  It  does  not  have 
that  much  power  available,  and  there 
isn't  that  much  undeveloped  hydro  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  proposal 
for  a  primary  marketing  area.  There 
are  a  number  of  instances  In  which  Con- 
gre.ss  has  established  area  limitations 
which  have  affected  the  application  of 
the  preference  clause.  The  one  most 
pertinent  here  is  the  restriction  on  the 
marketing  area  for  the  TVA.  Despite 
any  alleged  differences  between  TVA  and 
BPA  and  despite  the  labored  attempts  in 
the  minority  report  to  distinguish  the 
action  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
TVA  marketing  area  and  the  action  of 
Congress  sought  by  this  bill,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  a  public  agency  outside  the 
TVA  marketing  area  cannot  obtain 
power  from  TVA  at  the  expense  of  an  in- 
dustry within  the  TVA  marketing  area. 
The  amount  of  power  affected  by  the 
congressional  hmltation  on  TVA's  mar- 
keting area.  Indicated  by  TVA's  sales  to 
Industries  within  Its  marketing  area,  is 
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more  than  10  faillkm  kUowatt-houn. 
prozimatekly  It  percent  of  Its  totel  j 
19C2  TVA  Annual  Repart»  appendix  B, 
table  3,  pace  A35. 
The  mlnaritgr  report  asserts: 

The  suspenBlon  of  prtferaMe  wooM  apply 
to  more  tbaa  one-tiatf  of  mil  tlw  hydno- 
electrlc  powar  prtxiuaed  by  tine  DnUad  Stmt/a* 
iu  the  entire  country  because  mors  tbMa 
one-halS  of  the  Nation's  Federal  power  Is 
generated  In  the  Pacific  IfortliweBt. 

This  is  exacgeratiooL  About  43  ^  per- 
cent at  the  installed  capacity  at  federal 
hydroelectric  projects  is  within  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  preference  cus- 
tomers now  take  about  half  of  that. 
Only  28  >4  percent  of  the  installed  ca- 
pacity of  all  Federal  projects,  hydro,  and 
Donhydro.  is  within  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

In  one  fonn  or  another  the  concept 
at  area  preference  has  been  a  part  of 
Federal  power  policy  for  nearly  ^  years. 
The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  grants 
a  preference  to  Arizona,  California^  and 
Nevada.  The  Hungry  Horse  Dam  Act 
grants  a  preference  to  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. The  Priest  Rapids  Project  Act  re- 
quires that  the  Fedenal  Power  CommiA- 
sion,  licensee  at  the  project,  must  offer  a 
reasonable  portion  of  the  capacity  and 
er^rgy  of  the  project  for  sale  within  the 
economic  market  area  in  neighboring 
States.  The  Niagara  Power  Project  Act 
requires  that  any  FPC  licensee  must 
make  a  portion  of  the  power  available 
within  reasonable  economic  transmis- 
sion dlstaince  in  neighboring  States.  The 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1958  provides 
that  the  States  In  which  future  Corps  of 
Engineers'  dams  In  the  Missouri  Badn 
are  located  shall  have  preference  to  a 
p)ortion  of  the  power. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  PxixyI. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chsdrman.  as  the 
Representative  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Washington  State  I  strongly 
support  Federal  legislation  to  guarantee 
electrical  power  users  in  the  Padfie 
Northwest  first  call  on  energy  generated 
in  their  own  mailLeting  regions.  Elec- 
tricity Is  distributed  in  my  district  in 
part  by  a  private  power  company  and 
in  part  by  a  city -owned  municipal  light 
and  power  system.  Both  of  these  non- 
Federal  systems  have  generating  facil- 
ities of  their  own  but  depend  on  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  for 
peak  and  surplus  needs.  Since  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  preempted  the 
major  hydroelectric  sites  for  midtlmir- 
pose  projects,  it  only  seems  fair  that  re- 
gional distributors  should  be  given  pro- 
tective legislation  to  give  them  a  priority 
If  sales  of  surplus  Bonneville  power  Is 
provided  to  distant  areas  beyond  our  own 
marketing  region.  Otherwise  under  ex- 
iting Federal  law,  the  BonnevUle  Power 
Administration  would  be  compelled  to 
give  preference  to  public  agencies  and 
cooperatives  outside  ottr  marketing  area. 
We  do  not  object  to  sharing  our  power 
but  certainly  we  do  not  want  to  have 
Pacific  Northwest  power  users  discrimi- 
nated against  because  they  deal  with  a 
private  Investor-owned  distributor  as 
against  a  user  hundreds  of  miles  awaj 
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beeaiae  of  such  *  distributor  being  pub- 
Uely  owned. 

lids  legislatioti  Is  to  aUo^,  under  mod- 
em trr.hnotagy,  the  transmission  of  sur- 
plus BonneviUe  power  to  areas  outside 
the  Padflc  Ntirthwest.  Without  a  prior- 
Itj.  such  as  this  legislation  provides,  if 
a  trauMiiasiop  line  was  built  our  north- 
west nonpublic  investor-owned  Bonne- 
viUe costomers  oould  lose  their  source 
of  buying  firm  Federal  power  to  non- 
rBglonal  preference  customers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  own  Seattle  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  supports  this  legisla- 
tion and  so  testified  before  the  House 
Oommittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Also  many  other  chambers  of 
oonuBeroe  In  the  State  c^  Washington 
have  endorsed  it  as  have  the  Washington 
State  Federation  of  Labor  and  many 
labor  organtaattlons.  Likewise  all  private 
and  public  power  groups  suppcHt  this  bill 
as  do  all  large  iiMlustrial  users  and  the 
State  grange. 

Tbe  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
Is  eurrmtly  $20  million  ahead  of  sched- 
ule tn  meeting  its  obligations  to  the 
Treasury  for  the  cost  of  its  operations 
and  for  repaying  the  cost  of  the  Federal 
Oorermnent  in  its  power  facilities. 

If  Bonneville  can  dispose  of  its  sur- 
phu  ot  secondary  power  and  peaking 
capacity  Bonneville  rates  will  be  cheaper. 
Tlierefore,  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  desire  to  see  this  wasted  power 
transmitted  outside  our  region.  It  will 
avoid  waste  and  give  other  Americans 
a  share  of  the  direct  benefits  of  river 
devetopment  in  the  Northwest.  But  if 
this  is  done  we  must  have  the  protection 
afforded  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  ot  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  be  may  desire 
to   the   gentleman   from    Nevada    [Mr. 

BSKIKGl. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  Nevada, 
as  my  ooUeagoes  know.  Is  called  the  one 
sound  State.  Well,  the  committee-ap- 
proved amendnkent  requlrli^  congres- 
stonal  authorisation  of  any  Federal 
transmission  lines  constructed  to  market 
power  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  8. 
1007  should  be  called  the  one  sound 
amendment. 

This  amendment  assures  that  the  Con- 
gress will  have  a  chance  to  consider 
speetflcally  the  need,  or  lade  of  need,  for 
any  such  Federal  facilities.  It  provides 
as  toUows'. 

Sec  8.  Wo  electric  transmission  lines  or 
faemtlcB  fi(han  be  ooriBtructed  outside  the  Pa- 
dfle  Nortlrweat  by  any  Federal  agency  for 
tbe  pmpoae  of  trancmittlng  electric  energy 
tar  sal*  or  cxcbaoge  pursuant  to  tblB  Act 
eaoepC  tboae  lines  and  faculties  bereafter 
apedflcaUy  autborlaed  by  tbe  Congress. 

This  opportunity  to  analyze  and  ap- 
prove any  contemplated  Federal  project 
win  oiable  us  to  carry  out  our  respon- 
sttriUty  to  an  Americans  to  assure  that 
ttieir  best  Interests  are  being  looked  out 
for  in  Congress. 

It  is  not  sound,  in  my  view,  to  say  as 
many  of  the  on^onents  to  this  amend- 
ment state  that  this  amendment  Is  un- 
necessary as  we  have  our  restraint  in 
the  appropriation  process.  Such  an  ar- 
gument ignores  the  time -honored  and 
time-tested  authorization  process. 


Bonneville's  authorization  statute  was 
passed  by  this  body  over  25  years  ago, 
long  before  myself  or  many,  indeed  most, 
of  the  present  Membens  of  Congress 
were  in  office.  To  say  that  a  lot  of  water 
has  gone  over  the  dam  in  that  period  is 
being  quite,  quite  serious. 

Technologies  have  been  improved. 
Federal  investments  of  vast  proportions 
have  been  made  in  other  regions  and 
still  others  are  contemplated. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  constructing 
lines  to  market  power  pursuant  to  S. 
1007?  We  are  told  that  great  benefits 
will  accrue.  But  what  about  the  un- 
answered questions?  Questions  that 
were  far  beyond  the  purview  of  Congress 
in  1937  and  which  are,  as  yet,  presently 
unanswered.  For  instance,  where  will  a 
Federal  line  go?  We  do  not  know. 
Some  say  Hoover  Dam.  others  Los  An- 
gles, others  Tracy,  Calif. — still  others 
say  Phoenix.  Ariz.  The  line  loc^ion 
twists  and  turns  seeking  supporters  like 
a  thirsty  vine  seeking  water.  Win  it 
pass  through  California  or  Nevada?  No 
one  seems  to  know. 

Who  will  the  line  serve?  Again,  no 
clear  answer. 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  existing  and 
proposed  Federal  and  local  water  projects 
in  California.  Arizona,  and  other  Western 
States?  No  one  knows;  or  if  they  do. 
they  are  keeping  it  to  themselves. 
Clearly  no  responsible  ofiBcial  would  ad- 
vocate a  Federal  project  that  would  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  such  projects  as  the 
Central  Valley  or  central  Arizona  proj- 
ects, but  the  fact  Is.  the  potential  effect 
has  not  been  measured. 

It  Is  not  the  Appropriations  Committee 
which  should  bear  the  burden  of  study- 
ing and  answering  these  questions.  They 
have  erwugh  to  do  trying  to  resolve  the 
sticky  qtiestions  attributable  to  projects 
which  have  met  the  strict  testing  of  our 
various  authorization  committees. 
Moreover,  to  eliminate  the  authorisation 
process  on  a  project  potentially  involv- 
ing many  millicms  of  dollars  Is  to  distort 
the  legislative  processes  oi  this  body. 

Clearly  the  authorization  of  lines  such 
as  those  now  envisaged  has  never  been 
studied.  In  1937  Congressmen  talked  in 
terms  of  electric  lines  running  only  a 
few  hundred  miles.  For  example.  Sen- 
ator Bone  advised  his  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that  BonneviUe  would  service 
Oregon  and  Washington  alone — Senate 
bearings  on  S.  2092,  June  29, 1937.  page  7. 

During  the  House's  consideration  of 
this  year's  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
authorization  bill,  Congressman  Chit 
HoLinELO  described  one  of  the  provisions 
of  that  bill  as  follows: 

Tbe  xiltlmate  effect  o(  tbls  legUlatton  will 
be  to  strengthen  political  and  fiscal  reopoa- 
slbiUty  in  tbls  important  seteatlAc  program. 
Tbe  result  abould  be  beneficlaJ  to  tbe  Con- 
gress, the  taxpayers,  and  the  Nation. 

He  was  describing  an  amendment  re- 
quiring prior  congressi(Mnal  authorization 
for  all  ABC  appropriations. 

It  is  this  same  sort  of  authorization 
prooedure  that  is  contemplated  by  the 
committee-adopted  section  S — the  so- 
called  Westland  amendment. 

T^e  effect  of  this  amendment  to  6. 
1007  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  with  the 
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ABC  bill.  It  win  five  Congress — noisome 
oOce  downtown— control  over  multi- 
million-dollar Federml  projects.  Such 
control  win.  of  Iti  Tery  nature,  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  taxpayers  and  the  Nation. 

We  should  not  duck  our  responsibility 
to  the  American  people.  This  amend- 
ment glTes  us  the  chance  to  squarely  meet 
that  reqwnalbOltj  at  a  time  when  there 
are  several  taken  lined  up  for  every  Fed- 
eral dollar. 

Proponents  of  reclamation  projects  are 
forever  pralalnc  them  as  investments  in 
America's  future.  Well,  let  us  not  en- 
danger these  Investments  in  a  blind, 
headlong  tumlde  that  could  result  from 
Federal  constmetton  of  the  facilities  that 
may  be  Involved  If  this  bill  is  passed  with- 
out the  Westland  amendment. 

Let  us  retain  this  one  sound  amend- 
ment that  was  adopted  overwhelmingly 
by  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  in 
the  House  Interior  Committee. 

In  my  statement  before  the  Interior 
Committee,  I  said: 

Lm*  ttum  5  p«ro«nt  of  Nevada  U  within  the 
drainage  area  ttiar*.  and  actually  that  sec- 
tion is  all  mouatalnoxia,  aloplng  into  Idaho 
Our  mountains  run  in  that  direction,  toward 
the  State  of  ItUbo. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  boundartoa  were  drawn  arbitrarily  It 
la  very  eaay  to  run  the  uune  powerllnea  Into 
Nevada  if  you  can  run  them  all  the  way  to 
ZxM  Angelea,  a  distance  of  1.500  miles. 

We  have  no  power  In  Nevada  all  the  way 
down  to  Tonopah.  which  would  be  about  the 
88th  parallel.  We  do  have  Boulder  Dam 
power  In  the  very  southern  tip.  but  we  do 
not  haTe  it  in  the  northern  tip. 

The  bin  as  reported  by  the  committee 
does  not  include  Nevada  in  the  Northwest 
priority  area.  The  bill  raises  some  other 
grave  questions  on  national  power  policy 
and  preference.  Nevertheless.  I  support 
this  legislation  and  will  continue  to  do 
so — but  only  as  long  as  the  provision  re- 
quiring congressional  approval  of  these 
Federal  power  facilities  Is  retained. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
UllmanI. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  coomiend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  what  I  consider  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  statements  on  a  most  com- 
plicated matter  I  have  heard  in  many 
days.  I  also  want  to  conmiend  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee.  I  think 
they  have  done  an  excellent  Job  in  bring- 
ing us  this  legislation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  sujTport  it. 

Mi.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  be  no 
more  of  a  precedent  to  extending  geo- 
graphical preference  to  other  areas  than 
would  the  many  similar  instances  in 
which  Congress  has  already  done  Just 
that.  Colleagues  have  cited  these  in- 
stances. 

Particularly,  this  legislation  would  not 
be  a  precedent  for  other  areas  whose 
economy,  energy  base  and  pattern  of 
utility  ownership  may  be  different.  It  is 
aimed  at  problems  which  are  unique  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  region  does 
not  have  proven  resources  of  oil  and  gas, 
and  its  proven  coal  resources  are  limited. 
About  96  percent  of  Its  firm  energy  capa- 
bility is  hydro,  and  62  percent  of  the 
hydro  is  federally  generated.   Most  of  its 


steamplants  are  small,  old,  high  cost  and 
inefficient.  No  other  area  in  the  United 
States  is  so  heavily  dependent  upon 
hydropower.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  no  other  region  has 
such  a  high  percentage  of  federally- 
owned  generation.  As  a  result,  no  other 
area  would  be  so  greatly  affected  by  any 
problem  or  policy  relating  to  its  hydro- 
electric generation.  No  other  region 
would  be  so  acutely  affected  by  a  change 
in  the  ground  rules  for  the  disposition 
of  Federal  power. 

One  of  the  most  Important  of  the 
unique  factors  is  that  the  Federal  sys- 
tem in  the  Pacific  Northwest  generates 
more  power  than  the  preference  custom- 
ers In  the  region  utilize.  In  other 
regions,  there  is  not  enough  Federal 
hydro  pwwer  to  serve  the  loads  to  Fed- 
eral customers,  and  the  Federal  power 
has  to  be  rationed  They  have  no  surplus 
to  be  exported  to  preference  customers 
in  other  regions.  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west, only  42  percent  of  the  Federal  gen- 
eration is  sold  to  preference  cu.stomers 
and  another  10  percent  is  sold  to  Federal 
agencies.  Almost  one-half  of  the  Fed- 
eral generation  is  sold  to  private  utili- 
ties and  industries,  and  they  are  heavily 
dependent  upon  it. 

Industrial  customers  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  have  invested 
more  than  $350  million  in  their  plant.s 
Replacement  cost  today  would  be  double 
that  amount.  They  are  heavy  power- 
consuming  industries  which  have  pur- 
chased annually  from  31  to  62  percent  of 
the  energy  sold  by  the  Federal  system. 
They  employ  15.000  Pacific  Northwest 
citizens  directly  and  provide  employ- 
ment for  another  30.000  indirectly. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  has  no  com- 
petitive-cost alternative  to  its  hydro- 
electric power.  If  Federal  power  gen- 
erated in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  di- 
verted to  other  regions,  many  of  these 
industries  would  have  to  shut  down  or 
severely  curtail  their  operations,  with 
the  most  serious  economic  consequences 
to  the  region  directly  and  to  the  Nation 
indirectly. 

P*urthermore.  the  Federal  Government 
has  invested  more  than  $500  million  in 
the  transmission  facilities  of  the  Boruie- 
ville  Power  Administration.  These  fa- 
cilities were  designed  and  constructed 
to  meet  loads  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  in 
the  most  efficient  and  economical  man- 
ner possible.  If  the  operation  of  the 
Columbia  River  power  system  should  be 
changed  to  meeting  loads  of  only  pref- 
erence ag  -ncies  in  the  western  half  of 
the  United  States,  much  of  the  existing 
transmission  system  and  the  huge  in- 
vestment in  it  would  be  unnecessary  and 
useless. 

The  primary  marketing  area  for  BPA 
defined  in  this  bill  is  a  natural  one,  tied 
together  by  nature,  history,  and  eco- 
nomics. By  way  of  contrast,  compare 
the  attempts  last  year  in  the  Senate  de- 
bate on  similar  legislation  to  have  geo- 
graphical preference  extend  to  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Instead  of  pro- 
posing a  natural  geographical  and  eco- 
nomic marketing  area  that  made  sense, 
the  proposal  was  to  establish  each  State 
as  a  marketing  area  and  to  give  it  pref- 
erence to  power  generated  at  Federal 
projects    located    therein.    This    would 


have  created  a  purely  arbitrary  mar- 
keting area — one  that  had  no  relation  to 
geography,  economics,  hydrology  or 
power  system  operations.  The  Senate, 
after  full  debate,  quite  properly  rejected 
it  by  a  vote  of  53  to  33. 

Mr.  Chairman,  8.  1007  is  necessary 
legislation  to  define  a  sensible  primary 
marketing  area  for  the  Bonneville  Pow- 
er Administration  and  to  establish 
ground  rules  for  the  sale  and  exchange 
of  Pacific  Northwest  surplus  secondary 
energy  and  peaking  capacity  outside  the 
region. 

Every  integrated  electric  utility  must 
have  a  well-defined  marketing  area  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its 
customers  and  plan  Intelligently  to  meet 
future  load  growth.  The  primary  mar- 
keting area  established  for  BPA  by  this 
bill  makes  both  economic  and  engineer- 
ing sense.  It  is  an  area  three  times  the 
size  of  the  marketing  area  established  by 
Congress  for  the  TVA,  yet  it  is  one  BPA 
can  serve  efficiently. 

As  a  practical  matter,  BPA  does  not 
have  sufficient  pwwer  resources,  either 
existing  or  potential,  to  serve  the  firm 
power  needs  of  a  larger  area.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  BPA  system  does  have 
a  surplus  of  secondary  power  and  peak- 
ing capacity  which  has  been  going  to 
waste.  This  legislation  will  permit  and. 
in  fact,  facilitate  the  sale  outside  the 
primary  marketing  area  of  these  kinds 
of  surplus.  It  will  put  an  end  to  waste. 
It  is  a  true  conservation  measure. 

Unfortunately,  the  committee  has 
adopted  an  amendment  which  will  make 
it  more  difficult  for  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  to  dispose  of  surplus 
power  under  terms  which  are  most  bene- 
ficial to  electric  consumers  and  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  This  Is  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  my  able  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Washington  [Mr.  Westland  1. 
It  would  forbid  Federal  construction  of 
any  Intertle  lines  outside  the  BPA  pri- 
mary marketing  area  to  intercormect 
with  BPA  lines  unless  hereafter  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  the  Congress. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment, in  its  present  form,  would  be  to 
take  away  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior an  authorization  which  the  Con- 
gress granted  when  It  passed  the  Bonne- 
ville Project  Act — an  authorization 
which  has  been  used  wisely  and  without 
abuse. 

It  has  been  congressional  policy  for 
many  years  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  transmission  lines  to  market 
power  from  Federal  multipurpose  proj- 
ects. Congress  h£is  controlled  such  con- 
struction through  its  Appropriations 
Committees,  and  this  i.s  where  such  con- 
trol should  remain.  The  Appropriations 
Committees,  in  this  very  session,  are  con- 
sidering the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
proposal  for  one  all-Federal  direct-cur- 
rent line  and  one  part-Federal  and  part- 
private  alternating-current  line  between 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Pacific  South- 
west, and  weighing  this  proposal  against 
the  several  non-Federal  offers  to  build 
all  or  parts  of  the  necessary  line  or  lines. 
Retention  of  this  amendment  would  pre- 
clude the  Appropriations  Committees 
from  completing  their  consideration  of 
this  matter  at  this  session  and  delay  fur- 
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ther  consideration  of  Federal  lines  for 
1  and,  possibly,  2  years. 

Such  a  delay  could  result  in  the  addi- 
tional waste  of  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  power  for  lack  of  transmission  facili- 
ties. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
be  hamstrung  in  his  ability  to  work  out 
satisfactory  alternative  arrangements 
for  the  marketing  of  surplus  Northwest 
power  over  non-Federal  transmission 
lines.  As  the  Secretary  of  Interior  has 
told  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committees,  without 
Federal  appropriations  for  the  line  or 
lines  for  bargaining  purposes,  it  will  be 
most  difficult  and  likely  impossible  to  ob- 
tain the  most  favorable  terms  from  pri- 
vate utilities  for  carrying  Federal  kilo- 
watts. What  kind  of  an  agreement  could 
the  Secretary  negotiate? 

Lacking  any  immediate  or  realistic  al- 
ternative, he  would  have  either  to  accept 
terms  and  conditions  dictated  by  the  pri- 
vate utilities,  or  continue  to  waste  the 
power  now  spilling  over  Northwest  dams. 

Congress  should  at  least  insure  the 
Secretary  has  sufficient  bargaining  power 
to  protect  the  taxpayer-ratepayer  Invest- 
ment in  the  Bonneville  system,  and  the 
consumers  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  who, 
ultimately,  must  pay  the  transmission 
charges  for  Northwest  power. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman       from       California       [Mr. 

GUBSER  1. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
hearings  before  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee this  year  and  last  year  I  opposed 
the  regional  preference  bill  as  contrary 
to  the  best  Interests  of  our  people.  It 
would  result  in  a  major  distortion  of  the 
preference  position  of  the  Federal  In- 
stallations and  water  projects  In  my 
State.  It  also  could  create  a  dangerous 
precedent. 

Although  I  still  do  not  approve  of  this 
me£isure,  the  bill  that  was  reported  out 
of  the  House  committee  has  one  saving 
grace — the  Westland  amendment. 

This  amendment  preserves  the  pre- 
rogative of  Congress  over  items  of  great 
significance.  The  significance  Is  point- 
ed up  by  a  review  of  some  of  the  under- 
lying reasons  for  this  amendment  which 
appears  as  section  8  of  the  bill. 

Sec.  8.  No  electric  transmission  lines  or 
facilities  shall  be  constructed  outside  the 
Pacific  Northwest  by  any  Federal  agency  for 
the  purpose  of  transmitting  electric  energy 
for  sale  or  exchange  pursuant  to  this  Act 
except  those  lines  and  facilities  hereafter 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Ck)ngress. 

In  my  school  days  I  learned  that  elec- 
tricity was  both  positive  and  negative, 
but  unless  this  Congress  acts  wisely  we 
may  well  find  ourselves  saddled  with  a 
Federal  transmission  line  scheme  from 
which  there  seems  to  flow  nothing  but 
the  negative. 

I  refer  to  the  adamant  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration to  spend  Federal  funds  to  build. 
somewhere  and  somehow,  an  extra-hlgh- 
voltage  powerline  from  the  Padflc 
Northwest  to  the  Pacific  Southwest. 
Yet  the  Secretary  and  the  Bonneville 
Administration  have  not  decided  what 


route  this  line— or  lines — ^would  follow. 
They  are  uncertain  of  the  cost.  They 
have  not  decided  on  the  terminus. 
They  have  no  customers.  They  can  offer 
no  assurance  that  the  transmission  line 
would  be  dependable.  And  they  have 
not  even  demonstrated  a  need. 

This,  I  submit,  is  the  blankest  of  all 
blank  checks. 

It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
overwhelmingly  approved  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton, Representative  Westland.  This 
amendment  merely  spells  out  the  right — 
and  the  constitutional  responsibility — of 
Congress  to  pass  on  major  expenditures 
of  the  taxpayers*  money.  The  same  ap- 
proval must  be  secured  by  other  depart- 
ments of  Government.  This  is  a  sound 
legislative  test  of  proposed  expenditures, 
a  test  to  which  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  should  not  be  exempt. 

Let  us  not  be  beguiled  by  any  argu- 
ments that  this  amendment  is  unneces- 
sary. The  eminent  junior  Senator  from 
Washington,  in  reporting  favorably  on 
the  Senate's  regional  preference  bill,  de- 
clared— and  I  quote:  "The  bill  contains 
no  authorization  for  the  construction  of 
Federal  lines  between  these  regions.  Ex- 
isting statutes  provided  such  authority." 

Whether  or  not  this  is  so,  let  us  set 
forth  here  and  now  our  firm  intent  to  see 
that  the  economic  development  of  the 
West  is  not  fried  to  a  crisp  on  an  elec- 
tric pKJwer  grid  tailored  to  federalistic 
doctrine  instead  of  on  honest-to-good- 
ness  need. 

There  are  seven  non -Federal  offers  to 
build  all  or  part  of  a  transmission  line. 
Some  of  these  possibly  would  do  it  bet- 
ter than  the  Federal  proposal,  and  do  it 
without  adding  an  unnecessary  burden 
on  the  taxpayers.  For  instance,  the  offer 
of  California's  four  major  power  com- 
panies not  only  holds  promise  of  a  more 
satisfactory  job  but  it  would  also  create 
tax  revenues  instead  of  draining  off  tax 
wealth.  Moreover,  these  utilities  have 
offered  to  equitably  share  the  benefits 
from  Bonneville  F>ower  with  the  State  of 
California  and  other  public  agencies 
which  can  make  use  of  surplus  Federal 
energy. 

There  is  no  assurance  that  the  pro- 
posed all-Federal  direct  current  power- 
line,  or  lines,  would  be  dependable.  Di- 
rect current  is  not  yet  a  proved  method 
of  carrying  power  long  distances  except 
under  certain  unusual  circumstances. 
Repeated  efforts  to  use  direct  current 
transmission  have  been  restricted  by  its 
Inherent  shortcomings.  Even  the 
vaunted  294-mile  Volgograd-Donbass 
direct  current  line  in  Russia,  designed 
to  operate  at  800  kilovolts,  is  reportedly 
being  operated  at  only  a  quarter  of  this 
designed  capacity  because  of  troubles 
with  converter  equipment. 

If  this  half-a-loaf  Federal  direct  cur- 
rent line  should  be  built,  there  are  as 
yet  no  customers  for  the  large  blocks  of 
this  vagrant  Bonneville  power  which 
would  be  offered  on  a  "when,  as  and  if" 
basis  in  a  limited  area.  It  would  be 
"Saturday,  Sunday,  and  holiday"  power, 
power  that  would  be  Imprisoned  In  direct 
current  lines  as  It  bypassed  rich  and 
populated    areas    of    California    to    be 


dumped  in  big  lumps  in  Los  Angeles — a 
concentrated  target  area  where  there  is 
no  present  market  unserved.  It  would 
be  dumped  there  with  no  regard  to  local 
problems,  local  desires  or  local  reclama- 
tion and  water  projects. 

Congress  must  unequivocally  reserve 
its  right  to  investigate  what  State  or 
States  would  be  involved  in  a  line  whose 
route  has  not  yet  been  determined,  whose 
terminal  is  shifted  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  day  and  whose  actual  dis- 
tance has  never  been  measured  nor  its 
real  cost  computed. 

So  long  as  a  reasonable  business  propo- 
sition exists  as  an  alternative  to  this  Fed- 
eral power  transmission  project,  this 
Congress  must  not  be  stampeded  into 
ignoring  it.  So  long  as  we  are  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  American  tax- 
payers, we  hold  a  position  of  trust  that 
cannot  be  delegated  to  appointed  officials 
in  Goverrunent  bureaus.  So  long  as  the 
Westland  amendment  is  a  part  of  this 
legislation.  Congress  can  fulfill  that 
trust.  Congress  should  not  pass  this  bill 
without  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Stinson  ] . 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legislation  strikes  me  as  a  businesslike 
approach  to  a  business  problem.  How 
can  we  best  dispose  of  a  surplus  commod- 
ity for  which  the  demand  is  greater  than 
the  supply?  How  can  we  do  this  without 
hurting  the  present  customers? 

No  utility  system  in  America,  public 
or  private,  would  dispose  of  firm  power 
outside  its  service  area  if  that  power  were 
needed  to  take  care  of  its  own  loads 
within  its  own  service  area.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  on  the  fioor  today,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  of 
California  made  clear  in  questioning 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  his  firm  would  not  take 
power  away  from  its  own  customers  in 
order  to  serve  customers  outside  its  own 
territory. 

One  of  the  ground  rules  established  by 
this  legislation  for  the  sale  of  surplus 
power  outside  the  Northwest  provides 
for  withdrawal  clauses  when  the  power 
is  no  longer  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
area  where  it  is  generated.  These  with- 
drawal clauses  are  standard  in  all  con- 
tracts between  utility  systems  for  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  power. 

In  the  contract  between  the  four  pri- 
vate utilities  which  form  the  California 
Power  Pool,  provision  is  made  for  inter- 
rupting various  types  of  service  on  notice 
of  not  to  exceed  24  hours  in  one  case,  7 
days  in  another,  and  45  days  in  still 
another.  The  principal  type  of  inter- 
company sales,  interruption  can  be  with- 
out any  notice. 

In  the  contract  between  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.  and  Pacific  Power  &  Light 
Co.  for  the  sale  of  surplus  power  by 
P.P.  &  L.  to  P.G.  &  E.  there  is  provision 
for  deliveries  only  when  P.P.  &  L.  can 
supply  and  when  P.O.  &  E.  can  bene- 
ficially dispose  of  surplus  energy.  De- 
liveries can  be  interrupted  at  any  time, 
the  only  obligation  being  to  give  as  much 
advance  notice  as  possible. 
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Theae  are  Iwt  ezmmples  of  the  general 
utility  prvfetlee  of  Interconnecting  two 
or  more  syitema  ao  that  each  may  dla- 
poM  of  Its  florpluB  power  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both  the  supplying  and  receiving 
systems. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  bill  does  not 
impede  teehnoloflcal  progress.  It  will 
permit  every  transfer  and  exchange  of 
power  for  whleh  utility  systems  are  inter- 
connected. It  will  do  80  without  en- 
dangering the  power  supply  of  customers 
In  the  Paelfle  Northwest. 

Mr.  WE8TLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  S  mlnatea  to  the  gentleman  from 
lowaCMr.Jnmni]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
It  woxild  be  well  to  recite  a  little  history 
relating  to  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration's aettvitles. 

I  favor  the  Westland  amendment.  I 
want  that  understood.  It  must  be  said 
that  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion overlmllt  their  hydroelectric  pro- 
ducing plants  to  the  end  that  they  now 
have  over  4  mllllon-phis  kilowatt  hours 
of  power  which  they  cannot  market. 
The  power  rates  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  are  so  low,  being  only 
about  a  mina  per  kilowatt  hour,  that 
private  utilities  cannot  Justify  the  build- 
ing of  thei  luuui  oducing  plants  which 
would  firm  up  the  Bonneville  nonflrm 
power  whleh  the  hydroelectric  plants 
produce. 

Hydroelectric  power,  of  course,  is  non- 
dependable  poiwer,  nonflrm  power,  so  to 
speak.  In  order  to  make  it  dependable 
power  it  most  be  finned  up  with  thermo- 
power,  steam-produced  power. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
refuse  to  raiae  their  power  rates  suffi- 
ciently to  keep  their  books  In  the  black, 
to  the  end  that  they  have  lost  over  the 
past  several  years  about  $15  million  an- 
nually. However,  it  must  be  said  that 
they  are  current  in  their  repayments  to 
date. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  Oregon  and 
California  private  utilities  offered  to 
buy  all  the  surplus  power  that  Bonne- 
ville was  producing  and  pay  a  reasonable 
rate  for  it.  Bat  they  were  refused  The 
19M  flscal  year  budget  request  $25  mil- 
lion to  start  etmetnicUon  of  a  power  line 
running  from  the  John  E>ay  Dam  to 
Tracy.  Calif.,  at  an  estimated  total 
cost  of  $160  mmion.  of  course,  all  of  the 
American  taxpayers  are  asked  to  loan 
that  amount  to  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  build  this  proposed  high 
voltage  line  which  would  have  been  im- 
necessary  had  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration accepted  the  proposition 
that  was  made  them  by  the  California 
and  Oregon  private  electric  companies 
years  ago.  My  colleagues,  we  have  here 
again  the  sitiiatlon  of  the  camel  getting 
his  nose  under  the  tent.  Of  course,  the 
Westland  amendment  requires  that  the 
tie  line  be  authorized,  not  only  this  one 
but  similar  proposed  lines  nationwide. 
But  this  is  a  forerunner  for  the  spending 
$160  million  and  make  no  mistake  about 
that. 

As  I  said  before  I  shall  support  the 
Westland  amendment  as  good  and  neces- 
sary saf  egxuuU,  hut  I  shall  not  put  myself 
in  a  position  to  OK  the  expenditure  of 


$160  minion  for  the  building  of  the  pro- 
posed tie  line,  then  I  am  opposed  to  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  since  the  private  tax 
paying  utilities  are  ready,  able,  and  will- 
ing to  construct  all  the  transmission 
lines  necessary  to  deliver  Bonneville 
PHjwer  to  preferred  customers  and  others 
at  reasonable  rates  to  the  power  users  In 
all  the  States  listed  to  thl.s  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROGER.<=!  of  Texas  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  re- 
quire to  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mrs.  Hansen]. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  S.  1007  which  Is  Identical 
to  bills  introduced  by  myself.  H  R.  994; 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 
Congressman  Westland.  H  R.  1160;  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon,  Congress- 
maui  Ullman,  H.R.  4071,  and  by  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho,  Congressman 
WmTE,  H  R   4485 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  Congress- 
man AsPiNALL,  and  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Congressman  Rogers,  for  their  patient 
and  fair  conduct  of  long  and  full  hear- 
ings, both  this  year  and  last,  that  cov- 
ered every  phase  of  this  legislation. 
Both  these  gentlemen  have  today  ex- 
plained to  you  the  major  purposes  of  the 
bill.  What  I  have  to  say  is  supple- 
mental. 

This  legislation  is  .supported  by  Gov- 
ernors Hatfield,  of  Oregon,  Rosellini.  of 
Washington,  and  Smylie,  of  Idaho.  It 
has  the  support  of  public  and  private 
power,  bxislness,  amd  labor 

Its  main  purpose,  as  explained  by  pre- 
vious speakers,  is  to  establish  for  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  an  or- 
derly marketing  area  that  makes  eco- 
nomic and  engineering  sense.  The 
Bonneville  Project  Act,  as  written  in 
1937,  directs  Bonneville  to  market  power 
anywhere  within  economic  transmission 
distance.  Until  recently  that  was  200  to 
300  miles;  technology  has  lncrea.sed  that 
distance  to  1,500  to  2,000  miles.  Even  if 
it  were  otherwise  desirable  for  Bonne- 
ville to  market  power  over  such  a  large 
area,  as  a  practical  matter  the  Bonne- 
ville system  does  not  have  the  power  re- 
sources, existing  or  potential,  to  supply 
preference  customers  on  such  a  grand 
scale.  If  it  attempted  to  do  so.  Bonne- 
ville would  be  sold  out  of  firm  power 
within  3  years  and  preference  customers 
relying  on  Bonneville  within  and  without 
the  Pacific  Northwest  would  have  to  be 
rationed. 

To  take  power  away  from  nonprefer- 
ence  customers  in  the  Northwest  to  serve 
preference  customers  outside  the  region 
would  create  economic  chaos  in  the 
Northwest,  for  this  region  Is  uniquely 
dependent  upon  hydroelectric  power,  and 
some  62  percent  of  the  hydroelectric 
power  is  generated  at  Federal  plants. 
Long-established  industries  with  many 
millions  of  dollars  of  plant  Investment 
and  many  thousands  of  employees,  and 
with  one  of  their  major  objectives  com- 
petition In  a  tough  world  market,  would 
have  to  shut  down  If  their  supply  of  elec- 


tric power  disappeared.  The  region  has 
no  other  comparable  cost  sources  of 
energy.  It  has  no  proven  reserves  of  oil 
or  gas.  and  its  proven  supplies  of  coal 
are  limited. 

It  was  for  this  resison  that  the  Pacific 
Northwest  turned  to  hydro  development 
In  the  first  place.  Need  I  remind  my 
colleagues  how  fortunate  we  were,  as  a 
Nation,  to  have  the  great  Grand  Coulee 
and  Bonneville  Dams  ready  to  put  power 
on  the  line  Just  as  we  entered  World  War 
n.  These  great  projects  provided  the 
power  base  for  industry  which  supplied 
our  troops  with  materiel,  and  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  the  existence  of 
these  projects  in  the  Northwest  helped 
us  win  World  War  II  and  may  even  have 
shortened  that  war. 

While  it  has  no  surplus  of  firm  power, 
the  Bonneville  system  has  a  substantial 
surplus  of  secondary  power — produced 
when  streamfiows  are  good — and  a 
surplus  of  peaking  capacity.  Last  year, 
alone,  some  $33  million  worth  of  power — 
secondary  and  short-term  firm — was 
wasted  in  the  form  of  water  over  the 
region  s  spillways.  As  a  matter  of  con- 
servation, as  a  matter  of  ending  waste, 
this  surplus  power  should  be  sold  where 
it  can  be  used.  This  the  bill  before  us 
permits,  and,  in  fact,  facilitates.  It  de- 
fines the  primary  marketing  area  for 
EPA  and  then  establishes  sound  and 
sensible  ground  rules  for  the  sale  and 
exchange  outside  that  area  of  surplus 
secondary  power  and  peaking  capacity, 
and  for  exchanges  of  power  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  seasonal  diversity  in  load  pat- 
terns between  the  Northwest  and  other 
regions. 

May  I  point  out  also  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  consistent  with  sound  business 
practices  of  all  utility  systems,  public 
and  private?  Any  utility  seeks  to  mar- 
ket its  surplus  instead  of  wasting  it.  By 
the  same  token,  no  utility  sells  power 
outside  its  service  area  which  it  requires 
to  meet  the  needs  of  customers  inside 
that  service  area. 

The  importance  of  a  clearly  defined 
marketing  area  was  underscored  by  Mr. 
Robert  Gerdes,  president  of  the  Pacific 
Gas  L  Electric  Co.,  America's  biggest 
utility,  in  his  testimony  this  year  be- 
fore the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. He  was  asked  if  his  company  would 
sell  firm  power  outside  its  present  serv- 
ice area  if  to  do  so  would  take  power 
away  from  any  customers  in  P.G.  ft  E. 
territory.    He  replied: 

No.  it  would  be  InconBlstent  with  our  ob- 
ligation as  a  public  utility. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  remarks  with- 
out noting  my  exception  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  sponsored  by  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Washington. 
Mr.  Westland.  The  amendment  would 
require  specific  congressional  authoriza- 
tion for  any  Federal  lines  proposed  to 
be  built  outside  BPAs  marketing  area 
to  intercormect  with  BPA  lines. 

This  is  a  deauthorizing  amendment, 
taking  away  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration authority  already  existing 
to  construct  such  lines  as  are  necessary 
for  BPA  to  do  its  power  marketing  Job. 
Actually,  the  amendment  is  irrelevant 
to  this  bill,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
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who  builds  any  intertie  facilities  between 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  other  regions. 
This  bill  establishes  ground  rules  for  the 
.sale  and  exchange  of  surplus  secondary 
power  and  peaking  capacity;  it  is  not  a 
public  works  measure,  but  the  amend- 
ment attempts  to  make  it  such.  If  the 
Congress  wishes  to  consider  deauthoriz- 
ing legislation  to  take  away  fr(»n  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  au- 
thority to  construct  lines  which  Uie  Con- 
gress has  previously  granted,  such  legis- 
lation properly  should  come  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  This  is  the 
committee  which  considered  the  Bon- 
neville Project  Act  when  it  was  amended 
in  1945. 

In  addition  to  this  basic  objection  to 
the  Westland  amendment,  there  are 
many  other  serious  objections.  First  is 
that  it  would  remove  from  consideration 
by  the  Congress  at  this  session  a  spe- 
cific budget  request  for  an  all-Federal 
direct-current  line  from  the  Columbia 
River  to  the  Los  Angeles-Hoover  Dam 
area.  Tlie  merits  of  this  line  have  been 
fully  presented  not  only  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committees,  but  also  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  This  Congress  Is  in  the 
process  of  completely  reviewing  the 
merits  of  the  requested  appropriations. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Westland 
amendment  were  adopted  In  its  present 
form,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
would  be  faced  with  two  alternatives: 
First,  either  accept  such  terms  as  the 
private  utilities  or  other  non-Federal 
entities  may  choose  to  offer  for  the 
transmission  or  purchase  of  federally 
generated  power;  or  second,  delay  1  or 
probably  2  years,  during  which  about 
$30  million  worth  of  power  Is  being 
wasted  each  year,  to  seek  a  specific  au- 
thorization followed  by  another  budget 
request  for  a  Federal  line. 

The  possibility  of  this  delay  inevi- 
tably weakens  the  bargaining  position 
of  the  Department  entrusted  by  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  public  Interest  in 
these  matters.  Concurrently,  it 
strengthens  the  monopoly  position  of 
two  of  the  largest  privately  owned 
utilities  in  the  world. 

The  situation  is  not  the  same  as 
prompted  the  House  to  pass  H.R.  6016, 
dealing  with  the  authorization  of  new 
units  in  the  Missouri  Basin.  H.R.  6016 
does  not  apply  to  regional  interconnec- 
tions tieing  Federal  plants  in  other  basins 
with  Federal  Missouri  River  hydro 
plants. 

The  most  businesslike  way  in  which  to 
consider  the  economics  of  specific  lines 
is  the  appropriations  process.  Each 
year.  Bonneville  must  present  to  the  ap- 
propriations committees  a  budget  for 
every  penny  of  operating  and  construc- 
tion funds  it  proposes  to  spend  in  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Consideration  of  budget 
requests  for  new  lines,  including  regional 
intertles,  can  best  be  given  as  part  of 
the  consideration  of  Bonneville's  entire 
fiscal  and  operating  problems.  This 
power  of  the  purse  strings  assures  Con- 
t;ress  of  continuing  control  over  the 
building  of  Federal  transmission  lines. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  statement  by  President 
Kennedy,  August  20,  1962,  on  the  oc- 


casion of  Bonneville's  25th  anniversary. 
At  that  time  he  said : 

When  you  help  build  a  region,  you  help 
biilld  your  Nation.  The  economic  growth  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  has  created  a  bigger 
market  tor  Detroit  cars  and  Pittsburgh  steel 
and  Boston  shoes  and  Atlanta  textiles.  The 
list  Is  almost  without  end,  and  proves  again 
that  the  economic  vitality  of  one  region 
affects  the  economic  vitality  of  all  other 
regions. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
WHrrE]. 

Mr,  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
want  to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  the  very  diligent  job 
they  have  done  in  seeing  that  hearings 
have  been  held  on  this  bill  and  in  pre- 
paring it  for  presentation  to  the  House. 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen],  concerning  the  over- 
building of  dams  on  the  Columbia  River, 
that  this  is  not  like  building  a  steamplant 
where  it  is  possible  to  overbuild,  but  I 
think  it  was  pointed  out  in  earlier  re- 
marks here  that  the  Columbia  River  is  a 
river  that  runs  at  times  at  high  fiood 
stage  and  at  low  ebb  at  other  times.  It 
is  impossible  to  impound  all  of  the  water 
no  matter  how  many  dams  you  build  on 
the  Columbia  River.  I  take  exception  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  saying  that 
this  is  overbuilt,  because  it  has  not  been 
done  in  this  area. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  gentleman  cer- 
tainly does  not  mean  to  say  that  Bonne- 
ville did  not  overbuild  in  hydroelectric 
plants  when  the  facts  are  that  they  have 
4  million  more  kilowatts  of  power  now 
than  they  can  market? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  would  say  they  had 
not  overbuilt  for  firm  power. 

When  the  Bonneville  Project  Act  was 
written  In  1937,  economic  transmission 
distance  was  only  200  or  300  miles.  To- 
day technological  advances  have  in- 
creased economic  transmission  distance 
1,000  to  2,000  miles,  a  distance  that  in- 
cludes almost  all  of  the  area  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Obviously  the  opposition  to  S.  1007  do 
not  really  want  BPA  to  undertake  to 
serve  such  a  vast  area.  So  far,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  has  not  exercised 
his  full  statutory  authority  to  extend 
BPA's  marketing  area  to  the  limits  of 
existing  law.  If  he  did  so,  it  is  a  fair 
guess  that  opponents  to  S.  1007  would 
object  loud  and  strong.  In  fact,  the 
Secretary's  recent  order  extending  BPA's 
marketing  area  to  include  Southern 
Idaho,  which  Is  well  within  the  primary 
marketing  area  established  by  this  bill — 
and  which  was  a  logical,  legal,  and  wel- 
come decision  by  the  Secretary — has 
aroused  the  Ire  of  certain  opponents  to  S. 
1007.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  BPA's  marketing  area  to 
southern  Idaho  should  support  S.  1007, 
not  oppose  It.  for  without  It  the  BPA 
marketing  area  by  secretarial  order 
could  be  extended  as  far  as  Los  Angeles 
and  Chicago. 


The  opposition's  argument  that  S.  lOOT 
should  be  opposed  because  it  allegedly 
weakens  the  "preference  clause"  for  pub- 
lic agencies  and  cooperatives  must  be 
made  with  tongue-in-cheek.  The  rank- 
ing signator  of  the  minority  report  has 
made  no  bones  about  his  opposition  to 
all  preference  for  public  agencies  or  co- 
operatives in  the  marketing  of  Federal 
power.  He  believes  in  the  bus  bar  sale 
of  federally  generated  power  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  The  minority  report,  itself, 
urges  as  its  main  argument  against  S. 
1007  that  it  might  "remove  some  objec- 
tions to  Federal  transmission  lines  con- 
necting the  Pacific  Northwest  with  the 
Pacific  Southwest.  Yet  the  one  all- 
Federal  line  proposed  in  the  President's 
budget  is  intended  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  preference  customers  of  California, 
southern  Nevada  and  Arizona.  It  is 
strange,  indeed,  to  oppose  S.  1007  under 
the  banner  of  the  preference  clause,  and 
simultaneously  oppKJse  it  for  the  con- 
tradictory reason  that  it  might  enable 
BPA  to  deliver  surplus  power  to  pref- 
erence customers  in  California. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Norblad]  . 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port wholeheartedly  S.  1007,  guarantee- 
ing electric  consumers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  first  call  on  electric  energy 
generated  at  Federal  hydroelectric  plants 
in  that  region.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  no  geographical  limitation  on  the  mar- 
keting area  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration— the  only  limitation  is  that 
of  economic  transmission  distance.  In 
1937,  when  the  Bonneville  Project  Act 
was  passed  economic  transmission  dis- 
tance was  in  the  neighborhood  of  200  to 
300  miles.  Today,  however,  with  the 
tremendous  technological  advances  made 
in  the  field  of  electric  energy  trsmsmis- 
sion  electric  power  and  energy  can  be 
transmitted  over  long  distances.  The 
Federal  Government  has  invested  over 
$500  million  in  transmission  facilities 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  These  facili- 
ties were  designed  and  constructed  to 
meet  the  needs  in  that  area  in  the  most 
economical  and  feasible  manner  possible. 
If  the  operation  of  the  Bonneville  power 
system  should  be  changed  to  require 
service  to  customers  outside  the  Pacific 
Northwest  much  of  the  existing  trans- 
mission system  and  the  huge  investment 
in  the  area  could  become  unnecessary 
and  useless.  Moreover,  Industrial  con- 
sumers of  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration have  Invested  more  than  $350 
million  in  their  plants.  If  Federal  power 
generated  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is 
diverted  to  other  regions,  without  re- 
gard to  the  needs  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, many  of  these  industries  would  be 
seriously  affected.  The  Pacific  North- 
west could  not  tolerate  the  risk,  without 
some  statutory  definition  of  the  market- 
ing area  of  Pacific  Northwest  energy,  of 
having  preference  agencies  outside  the 
Pacific  Northwest  demand  power  imder 
existing  law  that  is  needed  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Under  this  legislation  the  Pacific 
Southwest  could  purchase  surpliis  Bon- 
neville p)ower  for  which  there  is  no  need 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  this  is  good 
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toonomjr  and  dedrmble  but  there  must  be 
A  lafecuard  tbat  BonnevUie  power 
nwdeg  In  %bm  Padfle  Northwest  will  not 
be  truumlttodoatBids  the  Pacific  North- 
west.  It  iB  only  a  matter  of  common- 
•ente  and  good  business  practice  that 
imrplus  BonnerlUe  power  not  be  wasted, 
but  at  the  aama  ttme  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely poor  boBlneaB.  and  disastrous  to 
the  Padfle  Northwest.  If  needed  power  In 
the  area  ahoold  be  transmitted  else- 
where. 8.  1007  la  both  meritorious  and 
vitally  needed  ledalatlon.  I  have  and 
shall  continue  to  give  It  my  vigorous  and 
wholehearted  support. 

Hi.  WEtrrLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  mlnotea  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  HosMnl. 

Ur.  BSRRT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  7 

Mr.  HOeoOBR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  8.  1007 
Is  a  good  bin.  In  fact,  it  Is  a  very  good 
bill,  that  is  If  you  live  in  the  States  of 
Washington  and  Oregon,  or  in  the  Co- 
lumbia River  drainage  area  of  Montana, 
Nevada.  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  or  with  a 
friendly  Secretary  of  Interior  if  you  hap- 
pen to  live  anywhere  in  the  State  of 
Idaho. 

What  this  UU  does  is  to  freeze  the 
power  ou^ut  of  the  entire  Columbia 
River  Basin  for  the  benefit  of  public  and 
private  industry  in  that  basin  at  a  sale 
price  of  2^  mlQs.  and  then  to  permit  the 
sale  of  surplus  power  anywhere  In  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  IVa  mills 
for  firm  power  and  dump  power  at  a 
eheaper  rate. 

I  said  it  was  a  good  bill  if  a  person 
happened  to  live  in  that  fortunate  area 
where  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  have 
spent  mUliona  and  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  construction  of  hydroelectric  dams 
and  where  that  taxpayer  is  now  going 
to  not  only  see  his  tax  money  drained 
into  that  area,  but  will  also  see  industry 
drained  into  that  area  because.  If  this 
bill  passes,  it  provides  a  regional  pref- 
erence for  all  electric  power,  giving  pri- 
vate Industry  tn  that  area  the  same  pref- 
erence that  paUle  bodies  have  anywhere 
else  in  the  Utatted  States,  and  it  gives  it 
to  them  at  this  sidMidized  rate  of  2>4 
mills. 

The  draining  of  industrial  develop- 
ment from  the  balance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  Paeiflc  Northwest  could 
be  overlooked,  bat  the  thing  that  cannot 
be  overlooked  Insofar  as  the  balance  of 
the  Nation  Is  eonoemed  is  that  this  Is 
the  first  great  step  in  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  preference  power  privi- 
lege which  has  been  the  bulwark  upon 
which  foundation  the  great  REA  indxis- 
try  in  America  has  been  built.  This  Is 
the  HlroBhlma  of  REA  in  America.  This 
la  the  first  sUoe  that  cuts  the  heart  out 
of  the  exlstlnf  preference  laws,  which 
preference  laws  have  governed  the  sale 
of  Federal  deetric  power  since  first  en- 
acted tn  1000. 

I  say  it  cuts  the  heart  out  of  the  pref- 
erence clause  because  now  every  area  and 
every  river  basin  in  the  United  States 
wm  be  asking  for  the  same  privilege  and 
the  same  rights  and  the  same  regional 
preference  as  is  given  in  this  law  to  the 
Padfle  Northi 


Even  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  be  tol- 
erated if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
this  preference  privilege,  which  has  been 
considered  almost  sacred  down  through 
the  years,  has  been  betrayed  by  those 
who  profess  to  be  its  greatest  friends,  and 
by  the  organizations  which  most  benefit 
through  this  preference  law. 

It  was  the  Secretary  of  Interior  Stew- 
art Udall.  assisted  by  his  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  Kenneth  Holum.  who 
dreamed  up  this  dastardly  area  prefer- 
ence. 

Not  one  hand  was  raised  nor  one  stone 
was  turned  by  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association  to  prevent 
Its  passage.  Where  was  Al  HaufTe.  pres- 
ident of  NRECA.  when  hearings  were 
being  held  on  this  violation  of  the  pref- 
erence law?  Where  was  Clyde  T.  Ellis, 
general  manager  of  NRECA.  during  all 
the  time  the  hearings  were  being  held 
In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House? 
Could  It  be  that  they  were  so  busy  fan- 
ning the  flames  of  hatred  against  the 
nasty  private  power  companies  that  they 
did  not  have  time  to  know  what  was 
going  on? 

When  hearings  were  being  held  in  the 
House.  I  called  on  Al  Hauffe.  president 
of  NRECA,  to  do  what  he  and  his  asso- 
ciation could  do  to  block  this  abortive 
abrogation  of  the  existing  preference 
laws  which  will  ultimately  mean  the 
complete  abandonment  of  public  prefer- 
ence In  the  United  States.  I  discovered 
to  my  amazement  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  REA  cooperatives  in  Washington. 
Oregon,  and  the  other  States  of  the  Col- 
umbia Basin,  who  threatened  to  with- 
draw their  membership  in  NRECA  if  ariy 
action  was  taken  which  would  prevent 
them  from  getting  this  regional  power 
preference.  Mr.  Hauffe  and  Mr.  Ellis 
apparently  felt  that  they  could  not  af- 
ford to  lose  these  dues-paying  members, 
and  It  would  be  cheaper  in  the  long  rxm 
to  sacrifice  the  power  preference  protec- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  cooperatives  in 
the  Nation,  rather  than  to  lose  a  few 
hundred  dollars  in  membership  fees  each 
year. 

Is  ttiat  all  the  REA  movement  means 
to  these  officials  of  NRECA?  Is  that  all 
they  are  Interested  In  Is  dues-paying 
members  so  they  can  publish  their 
monthly  magstzlne  and  attend  meetings 
all  over  the  Nation  at  the  expense  of  the 
local  REA  cooperative? 

I  call  on  the  REA  cooperatives  all 
across  the  Nation  to  demand  an  account- 
ing from  these  officials  to  find  out  why 
they  stood  idly  by  while  the  preference 
law  Is  being  violated.  As  an  REA  mem- 
ber and  cooperative  user^  I  demand  that 
the  associations  across  the  Nation  find 
out  why  Clyde  Ellis  and  Al  Hauffe  re- 
fused to  protect  the  REA's  across  the 
Nation  from  this  abrogation  of  the  pref- 
erence rights,  and  I  suggest  that  their 
resignation  be  demanded. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  a  minor 
matter,  so  far  as  the  preference  right 
Is  concerned  because,  as  was  brought  out 
in  the  hearings,  the  suspension  of  pref- 
erence In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  covered 
by  this  bill,  win  apply  to  more  than  half 
of  all  the  hydroelectric  power  produced 
by  the  United  States  in  the  entire  coun- 
try because  more  than  one-half  of  the 
Nation's  Federal  power  is  generated  in 


the  Pacific  Northwest.  True,  there  have 
been  some  minor  exceptions  to  the  pref- 
erence principle  in  the  past,  but  by  com- 
parison, this  exemption  would  make  in- 
significant the  other  exceptions  that  have 
been  made  for  a  few  Individual  projects. 

In  this  legislation.  Congress  Is  asked 
to  protect  any  and  all  who  may  now.  or 
ever  be.  situated  in  this  sanctuary  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  whether  such  users  are 
public  or  private  so  long  as  they  are 
located  within  this  power  sanctuary. 

This  is  the  reason  I  oppose  this  bill. 
This  Is  the  reason  I  challenge  the  officials 
of  NRECA.  This  is  the  reason  I  ask  the 
member  REIA  cooperatives  across  the  Na- 
tion to  demand  the  resignation  of  their 
officials  who  would  deliberately  stand  by 
and  watch  the  REA  preference  being 
washed  down  the  drain  rather  than  sac- 
rifice a  few  pEdtry  dollars  in  the  form  of 
dues  from  members  who  may  be  located 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
opposed  to  this  bill  and  I  am  not  equiv- 
ocating about  being  opposed  to  It.  In 
my  opinion,  if  somebody  had  taken  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  written  them 
out  upside  down  and  backwards,  it  just 
at>out  would  amount  to  this  bill.  I  say 
that  after  a  long,  serious,  hard  study  of 
it.  The  reason  why  we  have  the  bill 
before  us  has  been  explained.  They 
have  this  new  transmission  line  tech- 
nology which  allows  the  transmission  of 
electricity  over  greater  distances  than 
before.  To  the  people  up  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  this  simply  means  somebody 
else  Is  now  going  to  have  a  shot  at  their 
cheap  Government  power.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly] 
explained  to  you,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  almost  everybody  else  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  is  for  this  legislation. 
Of  course.  They  are  not  going  to  go 
out  and  shoot  Santa  Claus.  They  are 
going  to  try  to  build  a  wall  around  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  keep  other  people 
from  coming  in  and  getting  this  power 
out. 

So,  in  essence,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
battle,  when  it  started  out  a  couple  of 
legislative  years  ago,  the  forces  of  greed 
were  fighting  the  forces  of  greed.  The 
public  power  people  outside  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  were  screaming  against 
this  legislation  and  the  people  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  were  screaming  for  it. 
Under  those  circumstances,  of  course, 
public  power  forces  were  in  considerable 
disarray  and  it  was  necessary  for  the 
people  down  in  the  Interior  Department, 
who  are  Interested  in  having  all  power 
of  the  Nation  controlled  from  Washing- 
ton, to  do  something  to  put  them  back 
together  so  that  they  can  get  a  united 
front  to  get  more  appropriations  out  of 
this  Congress  for  more  public  power  gen- 
erating faclhtles  and  for  more  public 
power  transmission  facilities.  They  did 
a  pretty  slick  job  of  it  here.  They  accom- 
plished the  maneuver  by  promising  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  this  bill, 
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denying  regional  power  preference  to  all 
others,  then  placating  the  nonpref erred 
they  will  get  theirs  in  the  form  of  new 
Federal  generating  plants  and  transmis- 
sion lines  financed  out  of  the  Public 
Treasury. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Will  the  gentleman  in- 
form me.  If  this  bill  were  not  to  become 
law,  what  Is  the  reason  why  an  Intertle 
between  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the 
Southwest  could  not  be  built  and  the 
benefits  which  have  been  explained 
made  available? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man the  exact  reason;  because  private 
power  facilities  would  have  to  construct 
it  in  order  to  insulate  the  Pacific  North- 
west against  preference  customers  out- 
side the  area.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  does  not  want  private  people  to 
build  these  lines  because,  if  they  do,  the 
private  people  are  going  to  get  a  leg  in 
the  national  power  grid  that  is  coming 
up  and  the  bureaucrats  in  Washington 
will  not  be  able  to  control  it  so  easily. 
That  is  why  we  have  this  legislation  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  GUBSER.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
see  how  this  scheme  works.  People  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  say  they  want  to 
have  all  the  Bormeville  power  they  can 
get,  at  one  basic  prime  rate  that  has  been 
in  effect  since  1939 — since  1939 — ^with- 
out one  increase  in  power  rates.  In  order 
to  do  that,  they  have  put  the  gimmick  in 
section  1  of  this  bill.  Section  1  of  this 
bill  contains  a  bunch  of  definitions  and 
if  you  are  persistent  enough  you  can  get 
all  the  way  through  them.  And  this  is 
what  you  find  out.  You  find  out  that  by 
law  this  Congress  Is  defining  Bonneville 
firm  power  as  any  power  that  anybody  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  at  any  time,  for 
the  next  1.000  years,  If  it  lasts  that  long, 
wants.  The  bill  goes  further  to  say 
something  else — namely,  anything  else 
Is  dump  power.  It  could  be  power  as 
firm  as  the  rock  of  Olbralter — but  the 
law  says  it  is  dump  power.  Only  that 
can  be  exported,  and  in  exporting  it.  It 
must  be  sold  at  dump  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  tell  you  that  we 
are  going  to  pick  up  $10  to  $12  million 
annually  for  the  Federal  Government 
through  this  magnificent  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Let  me  tell  you  this,  if  it  were 
not  for  this  piece  of  legislation.  If  we 
got  them  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do 
there,  firm  up  the  power  the  way  It 
ought  to  be  finned  up.  we  would  be 
getting  $100  million  a  year  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  When  you  are  voting 
"Yes"  on  this  bill  you  are  voting  to  keep 
that  money  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury; 
you  are  voting  a  legislative  fiction  as  to 
what  firm  power  and  what  dimip  power 
Is.  You  are  voting  against  all  sanity  in 
utility  economics  when  you  vote  for  this 
bill.  That  is  the  reason  I  make  no  bones 
about  being  against  It. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  namely,  keep- 
ing the  mouths  of  the  people  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  up  to  the  Treasury,  suck- 
ing out  cheap  kilowatts,  oould  have  been 
accomplished  in  other  ways.  The  Fed- 
eral Power  Commissioners  in  the  report 


on  the  bill  quarreled  with  this  legislation. 
They  do  not  like  It.  They  said  that  with- 
out all  these  inane  consequences  it  In- 
volves, we  could  have  given  these  people 
what  they  want  merely  by  giving  the 
Bonneville  Administrator  the  power  ad- 
ministratively to  define  some  reasonable 
kind  of  a  marketing  area.  Instead  of 
that  we  have  before  us  a  gimmick  that 
takes  care  of  the  cheap  power  users  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  at  the  expense  of 
everybody  else,  keeps  everybody  else 
from  ever  getting  a  shot  at  this  power 
they  help  pay  for  since  it  is  paid  for  by 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  You 
give  any  industry,  for  all  future  time. 
that  wants  to  go  out  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  put  in  a  big,  costly,  power- 
consuming  plant — private  Industry, 
mind  you  now,  say  another  paper  com- 
pany— the  guarantee  of  access  to  this 
cheap  public  power  over  and  above  some 
public  power  user  who  happens  to  be 
Just  outside  the  borders  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

You  gentlemen  who  live  In  the  South- 
ern part  of  the  country  and  who  have 
yoiu-  pap>er  mills  just  realize  that  some- 
body is  going  to  go  out  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  take  advantage  of  this 
cheap  power  that  Is  legislated  into  law 
by  Congress  to  make  paper.  Then  that 
company  is  going  to  go,  say,  to  Chicago 
and  bid  on  a  pap>er  contract  cheai>er 
than  your  plant  in  the  South  can  bid. 
It  will  get  the  contract.  Your  people  are 
not  going  to  get  It  because  Congress  to- 
day passed  this  bill. 

We  started  out  many,  many  years  ago 
with  this  preference  business — and 
perhaps  then  It  was  a  good  thing.  Per- 
haps preference  to  public  power  bodies 
and  cheap  public  power  when  the  Pacific 
Northwest  was  in  Its  swaddling  clothes 
and  you  had  to  chop  down  a  few  trees 
to  get  from  one  small  community  to 
another,  was  good.  Maybe  It  helped 
build  up  what  is  now  a  very  modern,  a 
very  progressive  part  of  the  country. 
But  let  me  tell  you  such  a  sure-win  gim- 
mick of  decades  ago  may  be  the  sure-lose 
gimmick  in  modern  America,  which  In- 
terferes with,  Impedes  and  makes  more 
costly  the  economic  progress  of  this  coim- 
try.  It  is  going  to  make  necessary — 
because  it  defies  modem  day  economics — 
imtold  billions  of  dollars  of  Investment 
in  added  generating  facilities  so  the 
American  F>eople  can  have  the  power  they 
need  as  consumption  of  power  Increases. 
Confining  these  kilowatts  up  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  prevents  proper  pooling 
of  power,  which  In  turn  Imposes  require- 
ments for  construction  of  facilities  not 
otherwise  needed.  It  is  uneconomic  in 
other  ways,  too.  Oh,  we  can  have  some 
tie  lines  and  we  can  transfer  some  dump 
power  that  can  be  cut  off  on  a  few  days' 
notice.  But  we  cannot  now  with  this 
piece  of  legislation  ever  have  a  power 
pool  for  all  the  Pacific  States  and  throw 
all  of  the  generating  facilities  of  all  of 
these  States  of  the  West  together,  both 
hydro  and  through  thermal  and  achieve 
the  efficiencies  permitted  by  modem 
technology.  As  the  decade  of  the  sixties 
progresses  into  the  decade  of  the  seven- 
ties and  then  on  into  the  decade  of  the 
eighties — 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlonan  from  California  has  expired. 


Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
go  into  these  periods  ahead  where  the 
power  requirements  of  this  country 
double,  my  friends,  double  every  decade, 
we  are  going  to  have  this  and  probably 
other  similar  legislative  obstructions 
based  on  this  as  a  precedent,  in  the  road 
of  developing  the  power  that  the  United 
States  of  America  needs  for  its  economy 
and,  if  you  will,  needs  for  its  race  for 
survival  in  a  hostile  world.  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  in  my  opinion  only 
one  redeeming  feature  of  this  entire 
piece  of  legislation  and  that  is  the  fea- 
ture that  was  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Westland]. 
I  mentioned  this  national  power  grid 
that  will  surely  come  into  being,  even 
though  it  may.  to  an  extent,  be  Balkan- 
Ized  by  legislation  such  as  this.  I  men- 
tioned the  desire  and  the  greed  of  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats  to  be  the  ones  that  build 
this  grid,  or  at  least  control  it,  and  be- 
come the  force  that  hereby  control  the 
combined  power  resoiU"ces  of  the  Nation, 
They  want  to  get  their  greedy  hands  on 
the  Nation's  Idlowatts  and  in  that  way 
exercise  a  dictatorial  control  over  the 
entire  economy  of  the  country.  I  have 
mentioned  those. 

Now,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior wants  to  be  able  to  get  away  with 
building  a  national  power  grid,  these 
very  costly  transmission  lines,  to  lace  to- 
gether the  Nation  without  coming  to  the 
authorizing  committees  of  Congress  to 
do  so.  He  just  wants  to  be  able  to  go 
down  and  some  afternoon  at  a  crowded 
Appropriations  Committee  hearing  and 
get  $100  million,  $200  million,  or  $500 
million,  or  whatever  amount  of  millions 
of  dollars  he  needs  for  this  purpose.  He 
does  not  want  to  stand  the  careful 
scrutiny  of  an  authorizing  committee 
to  determine  whether  or  not  his  lines  are 
those  lines  that  are  going  to  be  best  for 
the  country.  The  Westland  amendment 
prevents  this  and  we  should  retain  it 
at  all  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
inconsistency  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  this  subject  is  truly  amazing. 
The  Secretary  wants  to  come  only  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  get  money, 
and  build  a  vast  tiellne  between  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Pacific  South- 
west, to  be  followed  by  another,  vaster, 
second  tiellne  on  the  basis  that  these 
interconnect  generation  centers  and  load 
centers. 

At  one  and  the  same  time  he  also  Is 
planning  to  come  to  Congress  with  a 
multibillion-dollar  program  of  dual- 
purpose  atomic  reactors  for  the  produc- 
tion of  both  power  and  fresh  water. 
The  thing  about  these  dual-purpose  re- 
actors is  this:  Although  they  may  be 
needed,  although  they  may  be  good,  al- 
though they  may  be  the  finest  way  there 
is  to  satisfy  requirements  for  both  water 
and  power — although  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily admit  it— these  dual-purpose  reac- 
tors are  going  to  have  to  be  confined  to 
certain  locations  In  this  country.  The 
amount  of  polluted  material  that  will 
come  out  of  these  plants,  the  polluted 
water,  means  you  cannot  put  them  in- 
land; you  have  to  put  them  on  a  seacoast 
somewhere  where  you  can  get  rid  of  this 
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polluted  wfttcr.  These  dual-purpose 
reactors  are  jtUnned  at  5  million  kilo- 
watts capacity.  They  will  be  restricted 
in  their  loeatton.  They  have  to  be  near 
a  salt  water  sotirce  and  an  ocean  to 
dump  pollutants  in.  They  will  entirely 
relocate  the  centers  of  power  production 
in  this  country  to  new  and  different 
locations.  Yet  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  hla  plans  has  not  even  men- 
tioned this  feature.  He  might  ask  Con- 
gress to  build  these  expensive  interties. 
up  to  a  quarter  billion  dollars  at  a  crack, 
in  areas  where  within  a  decade  the 
power  consumption  and  power  produc- 
tion centers  would  be  so  drastically  al- 
tered that  these  lines  would  no  longer 
serve  a  purpose.  This  could  come  about 
long  before  the  lines  were  ever  paid  for 
by  the  power  users. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  expect  to  be 
able  to  beat  this  bill.  In  my  opinion  It 
is  in  sdl  respects  a  bad  bill.  I  have  six 
amendments  I  am  going  to  offer  to  this 
bill,  and  I  do  not  expect  them  to  be 
adopted  because  many  will  think  they 
are  too  radlcaL  One  of  them,  for  in- 
stance, would  require  that  10  percent  be 
added  on  to  these  Bonneville  rates  and 
the  money  to  be  used  to  help  the  Treas- 
ury reduce  the  national  debt.  That 
is  really  a  radical  idea  nowadays. 
These  people  who  have  not  had  a  boost 
in  their  power  bills  since  1939  are  not 
going  to  take  kindly  to  asking  them  to 
pay  10  percent  more  even  though  others, 
since  1939  have  accepted  very  much 
greater  increases.  That  would  be  just 
too  old  frontlerlsh  to  contemplate. 
I  do  not  expect  them  to  be  adopted,  but 
I  hope  offering  them  will  at  least  prick 
the  consciences  of  some. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Dim  can  1 . 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
actually  refreshing  to  hear  the  discussion 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HosxzR]  of  this  problem  because  for  the 
first  time  this  afternoon  we  get  into  a 
debate  and  have  some  conflicting  opin- 
ions presented.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
two  farmhands  who  were  working  in  the 
watermelon  patch.  One  of  them  went  to 
get  a  drink  of  water.  The  other  one  ob- 
served him  stopping  and  talking  to  the 
boss.  He  asked  him  what  his  conversa- 
tion with  the  boss  was:  what  they  were 
arguing  about.  The  first  fellow  says. 
"The  boss  told  me  watermelons  sure  grow 
good  in  a  sandy  soil.  I  said  'They  sure 
do."  and  we  Just  argued  about  that."  he 
said. 

That  is  what  this  debate  has  been — an 
argiunent  over  nothing— until  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer] 
brought  in  his  conflicting  remarks.  He 
started  off  by  referring  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  implying  that  the  pro- 
ponents had  Incorporated  them  into  this 
bill.  This  reminds  me  of  the  soldier  who 
heard  the  sermon  In  chapel  on  the  Ten 
Commandments.  He  was  rather  shocked 
with  the  minister's  comments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  adultery  and  coveting  your  neigh- 
bor's maid  senrants  and  the  other  eight 
ccxnmandments.  When  he  was  outside 
he  was  heard  to  remark  that  at  least  he 
had  not  set  up  any  graven  images. 

We  have  set  up  no  graven  images  In 
this  bill.    All  we  have  done  in  the  process 


of  preparing  and  presenting  this  bill  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  pre- 
cisely what  the  private  utility  companies 
in  this  Nation  do. 

They  take  a  look  at  the  demands  and 
the  needs  of  the  area  that  they  are  to 
serve,  and  having  once  taken  care  of 
those  needs,  they  look  at  the  surplus 
power  which  they  are  able  to  produce, 
because  every  hydroelectric  project, 
every  steam  project,  indeed,  from  tune 
to  time  will  have  the  capacity  to  produce 
power  which  is  not  firm  and  they  arran-;e 
to  sell  or  exchange  that  surplus  with  a 
neighboring  utility.  Firm  power  Is  that 
power  which  can  be  guaranteed  every 
minute  of  every  day  of  every  year.  This 
power  we  are  talking  about  selling  here 
is  power  that  cannot  be  guaranteed  for 
a  specific  year. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Just  a  moment  and 
then  I  will  aiiswer  the  gentleman's 
question,  because  I  think  I  know  what 
his  question  Is.  The  water  available 
in  the  low-water  year,  which  I  think 
in  this  case  was  1934.  for  all  practical 
purposes  this  surplus  power  is  firm  m  al- 
most every  instance.  This  bill  likewise, 
of  course,  permits  the  sale  as  surplus 
power  In  California,  or  elsewhere  outside 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  of  that  power 
which  cannot  be  consumed  in  the  North- 
west. To  that  extent  there  may  be  some 
power  which  Is  defined  as  firm  power 
that  can  be  sold  outside  the  Northwest 
as  surplus,  but  it  is  power  for  which 
there  is  no  immediate  need  in  the  North- 
west. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here,  as  the 
able  chairmen  of  the  committee  and  of 
the  subcommittee  have  pointed  out.  is 
conservation.  It  is  an  absolute  and  un- 
justifiable waste  to  permit  this  power 
to  cascade  down  the  Columbia  River  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  no  use  be  made  of 
it  whatsoever,  when  that  same  water  can 
be  transformed  into  kilowatts  and  trans- 
mitted to  California,  where  they  have 
steam  generation,  where  they  already 
have  the  steam  plants  in  existence  to 
firm  up  this  power  and  satisfy  their 
needs. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HosMERl  says  the  Pacific  Northwest 
ought  to  construct  steam  plants  to  firm 
up  their  power,  and  we  will  do  that  .some 
time,  but  it  Is  an  absolute  wa.ste  to  con- 
struct them  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
when  they  exi.st  in  the  Pacific  Southwest 
and  can  be  utilized  on  that  basis 

Again  I  say  to  you  that  this  is  nothing,' 
more  than  what  every  private  utility 
does.  The  private  utilities  in  the  North- 
west have  these  interchange  agreements 
with  Bonneville  right  now.  When  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Hos- 
JTERl  suggests  the  Federal  Government 
Is  trying  to  keep  the  private  power  peo- 
ple from  getting  a  leg  into  the  national 
grid,  this  is  not  so.  because  they  already 
have  a  leg  into  the  power  grid  in  the 
Northwest.  They  are  completely  inte- 
grated, private  and  public  both. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  gentleman  was 
speaking  of   the  year   1938  or    1937.   In 


which  there  were  5  months  with  an  aver- 
age situation  where  there  was  diunp 
power.  Will  the  gentleman  admit  to  me 
that  this  power,  even  In  an  adverse  water 
year.  Is  transmitted  to  California,  and  it 
is  dump  power  as  far  as  the  Northwest  is 
concerned,  when  it  becomes  finned  up  by 
the  steam  power  in  Cahfornia.  as  far  as 
the  Pacific  coa.st  is  concerned  it  becomes 
firm  power? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  knew  what  the  gen- 
tleman's question  was  going  to  be  when 
he  stood  up.  But  this  surplus  can  be 
shipped  out  of  the  Northwest  and  there 
can  be  use  for  that  because  it  is  finned 
up  What  is  wrong  with  this?  It  is 
dt'sirable.  It  can  be  economically  used 
by  the  people  of  California.  This  is  not 
a  bill  just  for  the  benefit  of  the  North- 
west. This  sets  up  ground  rules  under 
which  a  natural  resource  in  our  area  can 
be  made  available  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. We  want  to  sell  it.  They  need 
it     Why  should  not  this  be  done? 

You  .say.  "Why  should  you  have  the 
first  call  on  it?"  This  is  precisely  what 
every  private  utility  does.  It  is  more  eco- 
nomical to  consume  this  power  close  to 
the  source  of  production.  This  is  where 
the  power  ought  to  be  used  first.  While 
Mr.  HosMER  will  say  Bonneville  does  not 
have  a  utility  responsibility,  and  techni- 
cally he  is  correct,  it  is  also  true  that 
from  a  practical  standpoint  it  has  an 
analogous  responsibility  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  grown 
up  around  this  Bormeville  Administra- 
tion. 

It  has  grown  up  around  the  power  that 
has  been  made  available.  What  will 
happen  if  you  do  not  have  these  ground 
rules'  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Jensen  I  suggested,  if  they  had  accepted 
the  provisions  of  the  private  power  pro- 
posal sometime  ago.  this  bill  would  not 
be  before  us.  But  It  would,  because  we 
are  not  talking  here  about  who  Is  going 
to  construct  an  intertle.  We  are  not 
talking  here  about  who  Is  going  to  con- 
struct some  atomic  powerplant  sometime 
in  the  future.  All  we  are  talking  about 
IS  this  power  and  we  are  just  setting  up 
ground  rules  under  which  we  can  sell  it 
and  give  some  reasonable  protection  to 
the  people  of  the  Northwest.  Yes.  to  the 
private  utilities  themselves  and  to  the 
private  industrial  consumers.  There  Is 
nothing  insidious  about  the  fact  that  we 
are  selling  power  that  can  be  interrupted 
or  called  back  because  there  are  recipro- 
cal provisions  here  for  an  exchange  of 
power  from  California,  and  California 
will  enjoy  these  same  privileges  as  they 
-send  power  to  the  Northwest.  This  is  as 
It  .should  be. 

Mr.  ASPINALI..  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  In  the  debate  pre- 
viously reference  was  made  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Is  it  not  true  that  all  five  members  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  support 
the  objectives  of  this  bill  and  the  only 
point  on  which  they  differ  was  that  four 
of  them  suggested  certain  administrative 
protection  and  one  suggested  another 
line,  but  that  they  are  all  In  favor  of  this 
bill  so  far  as  the  objective  of  the  legls- 
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latlon  is  concerned?  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  legislation  is  supported  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  TTie  chairman  Is  abso- 
lutely right.  What  this  really  does  Is  to 
permit  the  tying  together  of  two  great 
productive  sections  of  this  cotmtry — ^the 
Northwest  and  the  Southwest  and  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  steam  generation  that 
they  have  in  California  and  hydroelec- 
tric generation  that  we  have  in  the 
Northwest.  There  is  no  real  philosophi- 
cal public-private  fight  on  that  issue. 
That  is  all  this  bill  Is  intended  to  do,  as 
It  was  Introduced.  I  happen  to  be  one 
who  believes  there  Is  room  in  this  coun- 
try for  both  the  public  power  we  have 
and  the  private  power  we  have.  As  a 
result,  you  receive  brickbats  from  both 
sides.  But  that  fight  is  not  Involved  here. 
It  is  to  a  certain  extent  In  the  Westland 
amendment,  which  I  think  Is  unwise, 
but  I  am  going  to  support  the  bill  even 
with  It  in  here.  The  only  philosophical 
question  you  have  Involved  is  that  we 
have  modified  the  preference  clause. 
The  preference  clause  gives  public  power, 
municipalities,  and  the  PUD's  the  prior 
right  to  this  power  produced  at  Bonne- 
ville. We  are  modifying  this.  At  the 
present  time  every  public  agency  in  the 
Northwest  has  a  right  to  a  preference 
over  any  private  agency.  But  In  my 
State,  85  percent  of  the  power  Is  supplied 
by  private  utilities  now  bujdng  power 
from  Bonneville  and  depending  on  It. 
There  have  been  some  industries  that 
have  grown  up  in  the  Northwest  and 
some  of  them  are  buying  power  from 
Bonneville  and  have  depended  on  that. 
As  the  law  stands  now,  any  public 
agency — take  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  for 
example,  which  has  a  tremendous  capac- 
ity to  consume  electricity — if  they  con- 
structed a  line  to  Bonneville  and  said. 
We  want  pxjwer — what  would  the  result 
be?  With  their  tremendous  capacity  and 
with  that  preference,  they  ultimately 
would  be  able  to  displace  the  power  pres- 
ently being  utilized  by  the  private  util- 
ities In  the  Northwest  and  by  the  Indus- 
tries in  the  Northwest.  And  then  they 
would  require  the  Northwest  preferential 
customers  to  share  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 
The  result  would  be  such  a  fragmenta- 
tion of  the  available  power  that  it  would 
do  no  one  any  good.  What  we  do  Is 
merely  to  preserve  Inviolate  the  rights  of 
the  presently  existing  power  of  the  pri- 
vate people  and  the  public  people  In  the 
Northwest  to  have  a  prior  call  and  to 
ship  out  the  power  that  Is  not  needed. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  would  Just  like  to 
say  Insofar  as  the  gentleman  Is  si>eaklng 
of  the  power  generated  In  southern 
California,  it  Is  limited  to  that  number 
of  kilowatts  for  which  anybody  has  any 
use  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  If  you 
could  put  all  these  kilowatts  In  one  big 
pool,  we  would  have  enough  for  every- 
body, but  that  would  involve  a  dight  rise 
in  rates  for  the  Pacific  Northwest.  If 
the  gentleman  would  want  to  have  the 
benefit  extended  to  everybody  In  the 
Western  United  States,  I  would  hope  he 


would  accept  the  series  of  amendments 
that  I  wlU  offer  later  to  this  bill  that 
would  accomplish  that  pvirpose. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  welcome  you  Invit- 
ing me  to  accept  some  of  your  positions 
on  this  question  of  public  power  becaiise 
you  have  objected  vociferously  to  the 
protection  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  I 
would  like  to  say  at  this  time.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  you  have  introduced,  the 
Bridge  Canyon  bill,  which  as  I  recall 
gives  to  the  public  agencies  in  the  three 
States  of  Arizona,  Cahfornia.  your  own 
State,  and  Nevada  a  preference  to  the 
power  generated  by  that  project  to  the 
exclusion  of  customers'  preference  or 
nonpreference  outside  of  those  States. 
I  say  to  the  Members  that  is  the  only 
thing  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  do  not  expect  that  bill  to 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  But  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmkr]  has  at 
least  tacitly  accepted  the  main  point  of 
this  bill.  He  has  tacitly  accepted  It  by 
including  the  same  provision  in  the  Glen 
Canyon  bill  to  which  he  has  affixed  his 
name  and  which  is  in  here  with  him  as  a 
sponsor.  If  it  is  sound  for  Glen  Canyon, 
it  is  likewise  sound  for  the  Northwest 
bUl. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  May!. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers of  this  Committee,  this  legislation  is 
necessary  whether  the  proposed  trans- 
mission lines  be  Federal,  non-Federal,  or 
a  combination  thereof. 

A  private  utility  line  used  exclusively 
by  the  utility  to  serve  customers  on  its 
own  distribution  system  would  create 
no  preference  rights  In  California.  But 
the  mere  physical  existence  of  that  line 
would  pose  a  problem  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  unless  legislation  such  as  S. 
1007  were  enacted  first. 

If  the  private  utility  agreed  to  wheel 
power  for  a  California  public  agency,  the 
latter  would  have  access  to  the  Bonne- 
ville system  and  could  sissert  its  prefer- 
ence rights  to  power,  not  only  similus 
secondary,  but  firm  power  as  well.  Any 
protection  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  in 
this  arrangement  would  depend  upon  the 
whim  of  the  private  utility  owning  the 
line — ^would  it  or  would  it  not  wheel  for 
a  public  agency  in  California? 

There  is  an  even  more  serious  possi- 
bility. A  California  public  agency  could 
condemn  the  line,  or  it  could  condemn 
the  right  to  use  a  ix)rtion  of  the  capacity 
of  the  line,  which  would  be  a  much  less 
expensive  procedure.  In  either  event.  It 
would  have  access  to  the  BPA  system 
and  could  assert  its  preference. 

Still  another  possibility  could  result 
from  the  stated  intent  of  the  California 
utilities  to  share  the  benefits  of  Pacific 
Northwest  surplus  power  equitably  with 
the  public  agencies  of  California  which 
are  in  a  position  to  utilize  that  power  ad- 
vantageously. The  public  agencies  could 
assert  a  preference  based  on  their  rights 
as  third-party  beneficiaries  to  the  con- 
tract between  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration and  the  California  private 
utilities.   A  covut  could  well  look  through 


the  form  of  the  transaction  to  Its  sub- 
stance, and  hold  that  it  was  In  reality  a 
direct  sale  by  BPA  to  the  California  pub- 
lic agencies  with  the  power  being  wheeled 
by  the  California  private  utilities. 

This  is  why  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary regardless  of  whether  the  intertie 
facilities  be  Federal,  non-Federal,  or 
partly  each.  Any  intertle  facility,  re- 
gardless of  ownership,  creates  essentially 
the  same  problem.  That  is  why  many 
of  us  who  are  opposed  to  all  Federal 
construction  of  the  coming  intertie  be- 
tween the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Pacific 
Southwest  fully  support  this  legislation. 
We  do  not  want  to  expose  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  the  economic  chaos  that 
would  result  if  preference  agencies  out- 
side the  region  were  to  take  power  away 
from  the  industries  in  the  Northwest 
which  have  made  large  investments  in 
reliance  upon  it. 

May  I  say  further  that  while  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  I  disagree 
over  whether  the  Federal  Government 
should  build  the  entire  Pacific  North- 
west-Pacific Southwest  intertie  facili- 
ties, we  do  see  eye  to  eye  on  the  fact 
that  this  legislation  is  needed,  no  matter 
who  builds  the  facilities.  At  several 
points  in  the  House  hearings  on  S.  1007 
he  was  asked  about  the  relationship  of 
this  bill  to  Federal  construction,  and 
he  made  clear  repeatedly  that  the  special 
circumstances  relating  to  power  supply 
in  the  Northwest  requires  that  legisla- 
tion of  this  type  be  enacted  whether  the 
lines  be  Federal,  non-Federal,  or  partly 
each. 

It  is  enabling  legislation  only  in  the 
sense  that  it  will  enable  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  dispose  of — over  either 
public  or  private  lines — large  quantities 
of  power  now  going  to  waste  without 
endangering  the  region's  own  firm  power 
resources;  and  that  it  will  enable  public 
and  private  utilities  in  the  Pacific  South- 
west to  share  the  Northwest's  svut>1us 
without  serious  damage  to  the  economy 
of  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  "WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Tollefson]. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  bill  would  limit  the  area  In  which 
the  Boiuievllle  Power  Administration 
could  sell  its  firm  power,  and  would  es- 
tablish rules  under  which  It  could  dis- 
pose of  Its  surplus  power  to  cixstomers 
outside  that  area. 

As  the  report  states,  a  carefully  defined 
service  area  is  essential  to  good  manage- 
ment of  any  utility  system.  Private 
power  systems  are  based  on  this  premise. 
So  should  Federal  power  systems. 

Many  of  the  opponents  of  this  bill  do 
not  oppose  Its  objectives.  They  differ 
from  the  proponents  chiefly  over  the 
manner  In  which  the  objectives  should  be 
achieved.  An  Illustration  may  be  found 
In  one  of  the  supplemental  or  additional 
views  contained  In  the  report  on  the  bill. 

The  minority  report  quotes  Mr.  Joseph 
Swidler,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  as  recommending  that  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  define 
its  own  marketing  area  under  existing 
law.  The  chief  difference  between  Mr. 
Swidler  and  sponsors  and  proponents  of 
this  legislation  is  that  Mr.  Swidler  be- 
lieves that  BPA  should  establish  its  own 
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marketing  are*,  while  we  believe  the  Con- 
grecs  ihould  do  ao.  Even  the  minority 
report  ooncim  that  "If  the  marketing 
area  Is  to  Iw  extended.  Congress  Itself 
should  do  this." 

While  Mr.  Swidler  Is,  in  principle, 
against  regional  preferences,  he  recog- 
nizes the  q;>eeial  dreumstances  Involved 
in  this  bill  aad  the  tanpoeslbillty  of 
Bonneville  attenapting  to  serve  loads  in  a 
distant  area  at  the  expense  of  cvistomers 
In  the  Padfle  Northwest.  In  his  1962 
testimony  he  stated: 

I  mnx  far  from  saying  tbAt  I  think  It  would 
make  aenae  for  BaaatrUle  to  have  a  market 
area  tliat  was  aeattared  all  over  tlie  West, 
and  I  am  far  txcau  mylng  ttiat  from  a  na- 
tional point  of  vtew  it  would  neceaaarlly 
make  eenae  tluit  Industrial  loada  established 
on  the  basis  of  Um  attraction  of  low-cost 
power  should  b*  under  Imminent  hazard  of 
having  that  poww  interrupted 

I  think  that  tiMre  would  be  much  to  say 
for  looking  at  this  question  as  one  of  estab- 
lishing a  compact,  workable,  businesslike 
marketing  area,  but  this  would  not  be  gov- 
erned by  questions  of  State  lines,  but.  rather, 
by  economic  and  biuiness  considerations. 

Tou  might  well  arrive.  Senator,  at  an  area 
that  would  not  ba  very  much  different  from 
the  Northwest  sraa  defined  In  the  bUl:  I  do 
not  know. 

Certainly  you  can  see  that  If  Bonneville 
has  to  take  respoosibiiity  for  the  power  re- 
quirements of  mxmiclpallties  located  many 
hundreds  of  miles  from  Its  headquarters, 
many  hundreds  of  miles  from  its  source  of 
supply,  that  it  would  have  a  very  difficult 
operating  problam. 

I  say  this,  Sanator,  on  the  basis  of  long 
experience  with  TVA.  (Senate  hearings  on 
a  3ift3,  87th  Cong.,  a  seas.,  p  43  ) 

In  the  report  at  the  FPC  on  the  pend- 
ing bill.  Mr.  Swidler  further  stated,  in 
part: 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  fully  rec- 
ognises the  problems  which  have  led  to  the 
introduction  of  this  legislation  and  shares 
in  the  deaire  for  their  early  resolution.  We 
are  thus  aware  of  the  dangers  both  to  the 
existing  and  potantlal  users  of  power  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  to  the  Federal  market- 
ing system  Itself,  if  by  the  procees  of  extend- 
ing transmission  lines  into  new  areas  •  •  • 
the  Bonneville  systam  becomes  liable  for  the 
continuance  of  firm  sarvice  to  the  preference 
customers  In  the  n«w  region.  It  Is  perfectly 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  real  and  mutual 
benefits  of  intaroonnecting  the  power  grids 
of  the  two  Padfle  areas  can  only  be  achieved 
if  It  ts  not  secured  at  the  expense  of  the  abil- 
ity of  the  BonnavtUa  system  to  continue  to 
give  primary  attention  to  lu  present  service 
area. 

Our  difficulties  with  the  present  proposal 
lie  not  with  Its  objectives  but  with  the  means 
by  which  they  would  be  accomplished. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  difference 
between  Mr.  Swidler  and  those  of  us  who 
support  this  bin  is  that  he  would  have 
BPA  do  admtnJetratively  what  we  believe 
Congress  should  do  legislatively.  If 
Congress  fails  to  act  afflrmatlvely.  we  will 
be  inviting  action  by  administrative  flat. 

I  urge  the  House  to  approve  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  3rield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregcm  (Mrs.  OrkxnI. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  legislation  is  Important  not 
only  to  Oregon  and  the  Northwest  but 
to  the  Western  States.  The  bill  guar- 
antees electric  consumers  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  first  call  on  electric  energy 


generated  at  the  Federal  plants  in  that 
region.  The  original  bill.  8.  1007.  passed 
the  Senate  last  July.  The  House  bill 
now  before  us  amends  the  Senate  bill  to 
require  prior  authorization  by  Congress 
before  the  proposed  interconnecting 
transmission  lines  can  be  constructed.  I 
think  the  Westland  amendment  added 
in  the  House  Interior  Committee  by  a 
narrow  margin  Is  an  unfortunate  one. 
If  given  the  opportunity.  I  would  vote 
against  this  amendment.  However.  I  be- 
lieve passage  of  the  legislation  is  so  urg- 
ent and  Immediate  that  the  bill  should 
be  approved  so  that  we  can  work  with 
the  Senate  on  a  reasonable  compromise. 

The  Job  is  to  provide  a  sounder  and 
more  prosperous  economy  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  California 

Hydroelectric  power  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  generated  at  installations 
along  the  Columbia  River 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  enjoyed  a  de- 
served 25th  anniversary.  BPA,  serving 
an  area  of  220.000  square  miles  and  more 
than  5  million  persons,  markets  nearly 
60  percent  of  all  power  generated  in  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  northern  Idaho  and 
Montana,  west  of  the  Continental  Divide 
Private  and  public  power  agencies  both 
purchase  this  power. 

Bonneville  Power  is  undeniably  cred- 
ited with  supplying  the  energy  power  for 
a  remarkable  economic  development  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  since  its  estab- 
lishment. BPAs  birth  inaugurated  the 
industrial  development  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  from  primarily  a  farming- 
lumt)ering-mining-flshlng  economy. 

Bonneville's  low -cost  energy  power  now 
serves  14  electro-process  industries  with 
18  Industrial  plants  representing  a  gross 
Investment  of  nearly  $400  million. 

Pirms  among  these  industries  account 
for  almost  one-third  of  the  aluminum 
ingot  production  in  the  United  States. 
These  industries  pay  to  State  and  local 
government  taxes  in  the  amount  of  $5 
to  $7  million  yearly. 

Low-cost  BPA  power,  distributed 
through  public  and  private  agencies,  has 
led  to  electrification  of  more  than  99 
percent  of  the  farms  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

As  one  section  of  the  country  is 
strengthened  economically,  the  entire 
country  is  strengthened. 

In  dedicating  the  Oahe  Dam  In  South 
Dakota  last  year.  President  Kennedy  de- 
clared that: 

If  public  and  private  Intereats  veto  each 
other's  progress,  or  If  one  region  refuses  to 
permit  another  to  share  In  Its  abundance — 
then  we  shall  be  entering  a.  decade  of  chal- 
lenge and  crises  with  an  Inexcu.sable  vulner- 
able attitude  of  waste. 

Last  year,  Bonneville  "dump"  power 
was  valued  at  $33  million. 

Now  what  would  happen  if  a  hydro- 
electric power  Intertie  Is  constructed, 
linking  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  bill  before  us  does  not 
pass? 

Well,  under  present  law.  If  a  public 
utility  in  the  Pacific  Southwest  has  ac- 
cess to  Pacific  Northwest  power— as  it 
would  over  an  Intertie — it  could  demand 
and  receive  power  generated  in  the 
Northwest  ahead  of  the  private  utilities 


and  industries  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Thus  an  Intertie.  without  regional  pref- 
erence, poses  a  hazard. 

In  step  with  such  population  growth 
statistics  as  I  have  Just  cited,  the  long- 
range  power  needs  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west must  be  protected.  The  energy  base 
of  the  Northwest  is  hydroelectric  power ; 
many  industries,  some  defense  Industries, 
are  dependent  on  the  continuation  of 
low-cost  power  supply. 

May  I  repeat,  a  prosperous  Northwest 
economy  means  prosperity  to  the  West 
and  to  the  Nation  in  these  days  of  an 
indisputably  interdependent  national 
economy. 

Bonneville,  with  a  plant  investment  of 
more  than  $500  million  with  an  annual 
payroll  of  about  $16  million  for  its  2,300 
employees,  stand  today  at  another  cross- 
road of  development. 

In  the  next  25  years,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  population  will  nearly  dou- 
ble from  Its  present  figure  of  5.5  million 
persons.  This  means  that  perhaps  as 
many  as  3.6  million  manufacturing  and 
service  industry  jobs  will  have  to  be 
provided. 

The  Bonneville  administration  should 
be  afforded  the  legislative  latitude  to 
widen  its  markets  and  sell  its  surplus 
dump"  power.  Based  on  its  past  and 
pre.sent  accomplishments  and  its  poten- 
tial. Bonneville,  under  the  very  effective 
and  forward-looking  leadership  of  its 
Administrator.  Charles  F.  Luce,  deserves 
the  support  of  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

In  brief,  the  continuation  of  low-cost 
power  is  dependent  upon  BPA's  being 
able  to  sell  its  surplus  *'dump"  power 
that  accrues  during  certain  months  of 
the  year.  It  cannot  sell  it  unless  it  has 
access  to  markets  through  such  develop- 
ments as  an  Intertie  to  California.  In 
so  doing,  the  Pacific  Northwest  private 
and  public  customers  should  have  protec- 
tion so  that  they  will  be  assured  of  a  reli- 
able share  within  the  total  power  alloca- 
tion of  Bonneville. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Haley  1. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
not  proposed  to  say  anything  on  this  bill 
until  after  listening  to  the  debates.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  has  really  told  you 
what  is  in  this  bill.  Let  us  get  down  to 
the  brass  tacks  of  what  is  involved  in 
this  particular  bill.  In  the  first  place, 
you  are  attempting  to  bau  out  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  people  who  are  now  losing 
at  the  rate  of  $18  million  a  year.  This 
is  one,  supposedly,  of  tlie  fine  projects 
out  there  that  are  going  to  pay  off  all 
of  the  money  they  get  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Yet  it  is  losing  at  the  rate 
of  $18  million  a  year.  Now,  what  do 
they  propose  to  do  here?  They  propose 
to  change  the  rules  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  game  and  increase  the  marketing 
area  of  the  Bonneville  Power  people. 
What  is  it  going  to  cost  us?  Do  not  kid 
yourself,  do  not  be  misled;  this  bill  would 
not  be  a  good  bill  at  all  unless  the  West- 
land  amendment  were  in  there  that  gives 
us  a  little  bit  of  protection.  I  tried  to 
find  out  in  committee  what  the  cost  of 
these  Interties  would  be,  if  built.  Sec- 
retary Udall,  after  twisting  and  turning 
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and  sayliig  that  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee that  was  authorizing  this  bill  did  not 
need  to  have  him  explain  how  much  it 
was  going  to  cost,  that  he  would  explain 
how  much  this  was  going  to  cost  when 
he  got  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, started  off,  with  $24  million. 
That  is  all  he  Is  asking  you  now,  but 
he  admitted  that  what  he  proposed  to 
build,  asking  for  $24  million,  would  cost 
$90  millioh. 

Mr.  Luce,  director  of  the  Bormevllle 
power  project,  finally  admitted  that 
what  they  proposed  to  do.  If  they  went 
through  with  this,  would  cost  $183  mil- 
lion. 

That  Is  all  there  Is  here.  You  are 
either  prepared  to  spend  this  money — 
and  I  do  not  know,  I  am  Just  hoping 
that  the  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Westland!  has 
put  In  here,  will  give  some  private  en- 
terprise out  there  an  opportunity  to  get 
in  on  this  boondoggling  scheme,  because 
that  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
good  thing  about  this  sorry  situation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  amendment  added  in 
the  House  Interior  Committee  that  will 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
get  congressional  authorization  before  he 
can  construct  any  lines  to  market  p>ower 
sold  under  the  terms  of  S.  1007. 

This  is  the  amendment — new  section 
8 — that  was  presented  by  Congressman 
Westland.  It  is  a  good  amendment.  It 
makes  sense.  It  retains  in  the  hands  of 
Congress,  not  some  bureaucratic  empire 
builders,  control  over  the  Federal  power 
program.  It  provides  that  presently  un- 
answered questions  be  resolved  sbefore 
the  Federal  Government  can  seek  to  ex- 
pend many  millions  of  dollars.  It  does 
not  prohibit  anything;  it  Just  requires  a 
little  proof  before  the  Government  is 
allowed  to  build  electric  lines  to  unknown 
places,  at  unknown  costs,  to  serve  un- 
known customers,  with  unknown  effects 
on  existing  and  proposed  reclamation 
projects  in  the  West. 

Although  I  oppose  this  bill  even  with 
the  amendment,  I  am  frank  to  admit 
that  it  is  this  provision  which  may  be 
its  saving  grace.  Without  the  Westland 
amendment  the  bill  would  not  only  dis- 
tort the  preference  laws,  It  would  also 
be  an  abrogation  of  congressional  re- 
sponsibility and  would  be  absolutely  un- 
acceptable. 

Why  do  opponents  of  the  Westland 
amendment  insist  that  this  project — the 
Bonneville-Califomia  intertie — bypass 
congressional  approval?  Why  do  they 
demand  that  Congress  abdicate  Its  con- 
stitutional authority?  Why  do  they  seek 
so  desperately  to  rationalize  a  reason  for 
such  action? 

The  Westland  amendment  provides  for 
nothing  more  drastic  than  congressional 
review  and  approval  before  millions — 
literally  hundreds  of  millions — of  dollars 
of  public  money  are  spent  on  a  project 
of  which  we  so  far  know  next  to  nothing. 
What  is  so  intolerable  about  that?  Is 
it  intolerable  for  the  Congress,  and  espe- 
cially this  House,  to  perform  Its  function 
of  authorizing  public  works? 


Just  how  devious  Is  this  plan,  that  it 
cannot  stand  the  light  of  scrutiny  by  this 
Congress?  I  submit  that  the  very  clamor 
against  this  amendment  Is  the  strongest 
argument  In  its  favor.  The  amendment's 
opponents  apparently  realize  that  this 
Federal  power  proposal  will  not  stand 
close  scrutiny.  There  are  so  many  loose 
ends,  so  many  unanswered  questions 
about  the  project  at  this  time  that  to 
approve  this  bill  without  the  Westland 
amendment  would  be  a  grave  failure  of 
our  responsibility  to  the  people. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  this 
amendment.  The  amendment  commends 
itself  so  strongly  to  my  sense  of  what  is 
reasonable  that  I  would  favor  it,  prece- 
dent or  no — but  there  is  precedent.  Much 
of  It  Is  recent.  In  June  this  House  passed 
three  bills,  and  in  July  another,  all  con- 
taining provisions  similar  in  principle  to 
that  of  the  Westland  amendment — Con- 
gressional Record,  page  11196.  Bills  re- 
ferred to  in  the  text  as  embodying  the 
same  principle  are  H.R.  7139,  atomic 
energy  authorization  bill,  passed  by  the 
House  July  8.  1963;  H.R.  79,  Coast  Guard 
facilities  bill.  June  21;  H.R.  6016,  Mis- 
souri basin  authorization  bill,  June  24; 
H.R.  4347,  veterans'  hospital  bill,  June  19. 

Similarly,  just  last  week  we  adopted 
the  Broomfield  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill  requiring  congressional  authori- 
zation for  expenditures  exceeding  $100 
million.  This  same  test  is  applicable  in 
the  present  case  where  the  contemplated 
transmission  lines  will  cost  well  in  excess 
of  that  figure.  So  much  for  the  prece- 
dent. 

Now,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  no 
individual  or  private  firm  responsible  for 
spending  a  large  sum  of  money — to  buy 
a  home,  say,  or  a  business — would  be 
anything  but  pleased  at  having  a  second 
chance  to  go  over  the  details  before  being 
committed  to  the  expenditure.  Yet  here 
we  find  men  saying  of  an  infinitely  more 
expensive  proposal,  and  an  extremely 
vague  one,  that  it  needs  no  second  look. 
Indeed,  they  do  not  want  anyone  to  get 
a  clear  first  look.  This  is  insupportable. 
We  must  have  the  second  look  that  the 
Westland  amendment  will  provide.  In 
this  case,  in  fact,  so  little  information 
has  been  supplied  that  it  would  hardly  be 
a  second  look,  but  almost  a  first.  All  the 
more  necessity  for  the  amendment.  We 
shall  fall  in  our  responsibility  to  the  pub- 
lic if  we  fail  to  adopt  it.  We  shall  allow 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  usurp 
the  constitutional  function  of  this  Con- 
gress, if  we  fail  to  adopt  it. 

Interestingly,  and  most  inconsistently, 
In  endorsing  another  piece  of  legislation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  recently 
commenced  to  shed  great  crocodile  tears 
about  the  possible  adverse  effect  on  the 
central  Arizona  project  of  the  existing 
licensing  pwwer  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  In  a  letter  of  July  1,  1963, 
endorsing  S.  502,  a  bill  "to  preserve  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Congress  over  con- 
struction of  hydroelectric  projects  on  the 
Colorado  River  below  Glen  Canyon 
Dam,"  the  Secretary  recommends  enact- 
ment. The  effect  of  such  enactment 
would  be  to  deprive  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  of  its  power  to  license  proj- 
ects in  the  area,  while  the  Interior  De- 
partment justifies  to  Congress  a  project 
of  its  own. 


The  Secretary  considers  S.  502  good 
legislation.  He  states  that  "it  is  essen- 
tial that  Congress  not  be  deprived  of  full 
freedom  of  action  when  it  considers  basic 
issues  of  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
water  development."  Well,  who  is  anti 
now? 

I  shall  not  pass  on  the  merits  or  lack 
of  merits  of  S.  502.  However,  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  the  principle  pro- 
pounded by  the  Secretary — namely,  that 
Congress  should  retain  its  full  freedom 
of  action  in  such  matters. 

This  principle — that  Congress  should 
retain  its  full  freedom  of  action  is  the 
basis  for  the  Westland  amendment.  It  is 
soimd.  I  commend  the  Secretary  for 
recognizing  the  principle;  it  is  too  bad 
that  he  fails  to  recognize  its  application 
in  this  case.  Perhaps  the  difference  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  one  instance  he  may 
gain  some  power  (S.  502),  while  in  the 
other  he  contends  he  would  lose  some 
power. 

I  do  not  believe  our  decision  should 
turn  on  an  approach  that  appears  to  be 
based  on  the  old  principle  of  "whose  ox 
is  being  gored."  Rather,  I  believe  we 
should  look  out  for  the  people  of  this 
land — and  that  means  exercising  a  close 
scrutiny  over  the  construction  of  multi- 
million-dollar facilities.  The  Westland 
amendment  gives  us  a  chance  to  exercise 
this  scrutiny  without  being  anti  any- 
thing— except  perhaps  a  little  overambi- 
tiousness  on  the  part  of  the  Interior 
Department. 

So,  if  this  bill  is  to  be  passed  by  the 
House,  let  us  be  sure  to  retain  the  West- 
land  amendment. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [  Mr.  Harsha]  . 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
regional  preference  bill  before  us  today  is 
typical  of  much  of  the  legislation  we  have 
had  to  deal  with  In  the  last  couple  of 
years.  It  is  what  you  might  call  schizo- 
phrenic legislation.  It  Is  not  really  what 
it  seems  to  be.  It  appears  to  be  intended 
to  do  one  thing  when  In  reality  it  will  do 
another  thing.  Fortunately,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
saw  through  this  subterfuge  and  adopted 
an  amendment  that  went  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  deception  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  perpetrated  on  the 
American  public.  I  refer  to  the  West- 
land  amendment  which  requires  that: 

No  electric  transmission  lines  or  facilities 
shall  be  constructed  outside  the  Pacific 
Northwest  by  any  Federal  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  transmitting  electric  energy  for 
sale  or  exchange  pursuant  to  this  act  except 
those  lines  and  facilities  hereafter  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  Congress. 

Without  this  amendment  this  bill 
would  be  completely  unacceptable.  Con- 
sider its  contradictions. 

It  is  said  to  be  in  the  public  interest 
but  it  would  geographically  circumscribe 
that  so-called  public  Interest  to  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  so  that  in  reality  it 
becomes  a  special  interest  bill. 

It  is  advocated  as  being  to  the  economic 
advantage  of  the  Nation  yet  it  opens  the 
door  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  spending  of  the  most  questionable 
kind. 

While  it  is  held  up  as  the  best  answer 
for  solving  the  financial  problems  of  an 
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operation  ttwt  eost  the  country  $17  mQ- 
Uon  In  1962  and  has  cost  us  a  total  of 
$60  mimon  oTcr  the  last  5  years,  it  com- 
pletely Ifnorea  the  true  cause  of  this 
economic  fallnr«  which  Is  refusal  to 
charge  a  price  for  electricity  that  corers 
all  the  costs  of  providing  that  service. 

If  the  bin  is  not  what  Its  supporters 
claim  it  *8.  what  then  is  it?  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Mr. 
Stewart  UdaH,  fires  us  the  answer.  On 
March  29  he  issued  a  press  release  In 
which  he  said: 

Th«  proposed  lacUIatlon  la  considered  a 
key  element  In  pending  plans  to  build  a  Fed- 
eral blgh-TOltac*  tatertle  between  tbe  Pacific 
Nortbwest  and  tb*  flcuthweat. 

Other  supporters  of  the  bill  have  said 
much  the  •ame  thing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  prefer  to  describe  the  bill  another 
way.  I  would  describe  It  as  a  high  filer 
in  high  voltage  with  an  ante  of  as  much 
as  $350  million  to  find  out  if  we  are  hold- 
ing any  cards.  Now  the  Westland 
amendment  recognises  this  and  it  puts 
some  insurance  into  the  game  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  says  in  effect,  let  us  take  a 
good  look  at  our  cards  before  we  put  up 
this  ante  which  could  nm  to  $350  million. 

Last  week  this  body  debated  the  for- 
eign aid  aathoriaatlon  bill  and  we 
trimmed  $586  million  from  that  measure. 
What  we  did  in  that  case  very  closely 
parallels  what  the  Westland  amend- 
ment proposes  to  do  in  this  regional 
preference  biU.  My  colleagues  will  re- 
call that  we  adopted  an  amendment  with 
respect  to  tbe  Bokaro  steel  plant  in  In- 
dia. That  amendment  would  require 
specific  authorisation  for  oversea  pro- 
ductive enterprises  in  which  total  U.S. 
assistance  reaches  $100  million  or  more. 
In  short,  this  Congress  was  after  the 
same  kind  of  insurance  which  Is  now 
proposed  for  the  regional  preference  bill. 
The  amendment  merely  proposed  that  if 
we  are  going  to  shove  a  big  stack  of  Uncle 
Sam's  chips  into  the  pot.  let  us  at  least 
be  in  the  poaitkm  where  we  can  look  at 
otur  cards  first,  so  that  we  know  what  we 
are  betting  on.  The  Congress  has 
adopted  the  same  policy  this  year  in  re- 
spect to  other  autborizatiotis  for  appro- 
priations. 

The  author  of  the  amendment  made  a 
remark  that  is  most  applicable  to  the 
present  legislation.  He  said.  "What  we 
do  not  know  about  Bokaro  far  outweighs 
what  we  do  know." 

This  is  equally  true  of  the  multimillion- 
dollar  transmission  line  Mr.  Udall's  De- 
partment would  like  to  build  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  What  we  do  not  know 
about  It  far  outweighs  what  we  do  know. 

What  do  we  know  about  this  proposed 
Federal  transmission  line?  We  know 
it  will  be  big  and  we  know  that  it  will  coct 
the  Nation  plenty.  We  know  that  it  Is 
a  first  step  and  that  is  about  all  we  do 
know.  We  do  not  know  where  that  sec- 
ond step  will  take  us. 

We  do  not  know  ^ether  the  Federal 
Government  really  has  to  build  this  line. 
There  are  several  alternative  offers  to 
do  the  Job.  all  of  which  would  avoid  the 
spending  of  a  possible  $350   mUlion. 

We  do  not  know,  assuming  the  Fed- 
eral Government  builds  the  line,  exactly 
what  route  it  will  take,  whether  it  will 
pass  through  ons  State  or  several  States. 


We  do  not  know  where  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  line  will  be,  whether  it 
win  be  Los  Angeles,  Hoover  Dam,  or 
Phoenix. 

We  do  not  know  what  market  is  pro- 
posed to  be  served  by  such  a  line.  The 
logical  market  is  Los  Angeles  but  Los 
Angeles  has  said  it  will  buy  its  power 
from  other  sources.  The  Secretary  of 
Interior  has  advised  the  committee  that 
as  yet  he  has  not  made  a  decision  as  to 
the  most  feasible  and  economical  plan 
for  Interconnecting  the  two  areas. 

We  do  not  even  know  if  the  line,  as 
talked  about  by  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, will  work.  The  Department  says 
it  wants  a  direct  current  line.  But  at 
the  proposed  750  kllovolts  capacity  and 
approximately  800-mile  length,  the  line 
will  be  strictly  experimental  because 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  such  an 
overhead  line  been  operated  successfully 
to  provide  needed  experience.  A  high- 
capacity  direct  current  overhead  line 
built  by  the  Russians  is  giving  them 
trouble.  The  only  other  operational  di- 
rect current  lines  are  of  lesser  capacity 
and  Justified  largely  becau.se  of  their  ap- 
plication to  the  specialized  field  of  un- 
derwater transmission. 

We  do  not  know  what  effect  an  out- 
age on  a  direct  current  line  will  have  on 
the  alternating  current  systems  of  the 
utilities  to  which  it  will  be  connected. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  cost  of 
transmission  over  a  direct  current  line 
will  be  because  we  have  no  experience. 
According  to  report  No.  16  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission's  National  Power 
Survey,  such  transmission  costs  at  the 
distance  contemplated  here  could  run  to 
as  much  as  3  mills  a  kilowatt-hour,  and 
as  most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  that 
will  be  more  than  the  present  price  of 
Bonneville  power. 

With  all  these  things  we  do  not  know, 
It  must  be  obvious  that  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly know  whether  this  line,  if  fed- 
erally built,  will  be  economically  feasible. 
Surely,  it  Is  reasonable  to  propose,  as 
the  Westland  amendment  proposes,  that 
we  be  In  a  position  to  look  at  our  cards 
before  we  place  a  bet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  again  that  this 
bill  Is  quite  unacceptable  without  the 
Westland  amendment.  It  would  give  the 
Department  of  Interior  carte  blanche  to 
play  around  with  millions  of  dollars  of 
taxpayers'  money  and  we  in  Congress 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  making  sure  that  these  funds  are 
spent  wisely  would  not  have  the  faintest 
idea  of  what  we  would  be  gambling  our 
constituents'  money  on.  All  that  the 
Westland  amendment  proposes  Is  to  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  take  another  look 
at  this  transmission  line  to  be  sure  it 
is  economically  justified  and  to  get  all 
the  facts  before  we  make  the  plunge. 
It  may  prove  to  be  a  good  investment  for 
the  Nation  but  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
record  how  can  anyone  possibly  be  sure? 

If  this  proposed  line  Is  going  to  be  as 
good  as  its  supporters  claim,  then  surely 
they  should  be  willing  to  prove  It  with 
some  solid  facts  to  the  committees  of 
Congress.  The  possible  cost  to  the  coun- 
try Is  far  too  great  to  take  the  casual 
and  haphazard  approach  that  will  l>e 
forced  on  us  if  we  approve  this  legis- 
lation without  the  Westland  amendment. 


In  supporting  this  Westland  amend- 
ment I  do  so  knowing  that  it  is  the  only 
thing  that  makes  this  legislation  accept- 
able, and  I  do  so  knowing  that  I  need  not 
be  ashamed  to  face  my  constituents  and 
tell  them  that  I  fought  to  give  Congress 
the  right  to  take  a  good  hard  look  before 
committing  the  Nation  to  a  possibly 
needless  and  wasteful  expenditure  of 
$350  million.  I  hope  this  House  in  its 
wisdom  will  retain  the  Westland 
amendment. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  replying  to  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  indicating 
that  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion is  in  the  hole,  is  losing  $18  mil- 
lion. It  is  true  that  Bonneville  for  the 
past  5  years  has  been  running  in  the  red, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  is  current  in  its 
payments  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  loans  that  have  been  made.  It  is 
equally  true  that  had  these  transmission 
lines  been  in  effect,  which  we  hope  this 
legislation  will  authorize,  that  deficit 
would  not  have  occurred  and  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  would  have  been 
in  the  black  for  all  of  those  years. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  my  friend  from  Washing- 
ton on  his  statement  which  I  know  to  be 
a  correct  statement.  I  wish  to  say  this, 
that  basically  I  want  to  compliment  the 
committee  on  Its  bill.  I  am  generally 
for  it.  Of  course,  I  have  some  very 
strong  reservations  on  the  amendment. 
I  will  say  that  it  is  my  understanding 
that  a  credit  of  some  $80  million  has 
been  accumulated  by  Bonneville  and 
that  figure,  due  to  this  constant  run- 
ning in  the  red  for  the  past  several  years 
is  now  down  to  something  like  $20  mil- 
lion. 

Although  we  would  like  to  buy  power 
in  California,  and  I  think  this  will  tend 
to  help  us,  at  the  same  time  we  are 
helping  the  Pacific  Northwest.  So,  I 
think  it  works  favorably  to  both  of  us. 
I  would  hope  that  it  would  not  be  indi- 
cated as  being  simply  a  one-way  street. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  In  order  to  propound 
a  few  questions. 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  the  debate. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  will  work 
to  the  substantial  advantage  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  If  I  were  representing 
a  district  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  I 
would  be  in  here  fighting  vigorously  for 
this  bill.  But  since  I  do  not  come  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  but  come  from 
another  section  of  the  country  which 
helped  put  up  the  money  to  build  this 
power  potential,  I  would  like  for  some 
member  of  the  committee  to  explain  to 
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me  the  justification  for  reserving  this 
power  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  not 
permitting  power  users  in  other  sections 
of  the  United  States  to  derive  some  of 
the  benefits  of  this  cheap  power.  I  am 
asking  this  question  in  good  faith  and 
would  like  some  answers  which  would 
indicate  why  I  should  vote  for  a  bill 
that  is  so  preferential  In  its  treatment 
to  one  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  ge.itleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  The  gentleman's 
reputation  in  the  11  years  that  he  has 
been  in  Congress  has  always  been  one 
of  watching  the  national  purse.  The 
gentleman  has  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  all  these  years  and 
I  have  observed  the  gentleman's  work 
in  trying  to  bring  more  income  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  in  order  to  try  to  have 
a  balanced  budget. 

In  the  first  instance  the  gentleman 
has  heard  other  speakers  here  and  my- 
self state  that  if  this  legislation  is  passed 
and  an  intertie  built,  which  we  h<H>e  it 
will  be,  that  it  will  bring  into  the  Treas- 
ury approximately  $20  million  a  year. 
For  that  reason,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  even  though  he 
may  not  be  directly  affected  or  his  State 
may  not  be  directly  benefited  from  this 
measure,  would  support  the  legislation. 

Second,  this  legislation,  if  passed, 
will  assist  neighboring  States  in  obtain- 
ing power  and  in  obtaining  this  surplus 
power  which  now  is  being  wasted  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Columbia 
River.  I  think  based  upon  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  conservation  measure,  the  gen- 
tleman can  support  the  leigslation. 

Third,  while  the  people  from  the  good 
State  of  North  Carolina  chipped  in  some 
money  to  help  build  these  dams,  starting 
with  Grand  Coulee,  yet  they  are  being 
paid  back  for  those  funds  and  they  are 
being  paid  back  with  interest,  I  might 
add. 

I  think  for  those  reasons  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  can  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Washington  for  his  explanation. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  the  power  users  of 
North  Carolina  will  ever  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  any  of  this  power.  I  am 
interested  in  the  Pftciflc  Northwest  and 
wish  it  well,  but  I  am  equally  interested 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  sec- 
tions of  our  country  not  included  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  as  defined  in  this  legis- 
lation. I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  am  be- 
ing fair  to  adjacent  areas  l>efore  I  vote 
for  this  bill.  Therefore,  I  am  seeking 
answers  to  these  questions.  I  notice  that 
the  surplus  power  available  for  sale  out- 
side the  Pacific  Northwest  is  to  lie  de- 
livered only  on  a  provisionid  basis  and 
with  it  clearly  imderstood  that  the  peo- 
ple contracting  for  it  will  have  to  be  in 
a  position  to  release  it  when  required 
to  fill  the  needs  of  customers  in  the 
preferred  area.  I  would  like  some  fur- 
ther explanation  as  to  why  the  people  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  shouild  have  any 
preferred  claim  for  this  power,  as  against 
people  who  live  adjacent  thereto. 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  tibe  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  think  I  would  be  less 
than  candid  if  I  said  any  section  of  the 
country  in  which  a  dam  is  constructed 
does  not  feel  quite  naturally  some  pro- 
prietary interest  in  the  power  which 
comes  from  that  dam.  But,  basically, 
the  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question 
is  this:  There  is  nothing  insidious  nor 
sneaky  about  the  fact  that  uhis  power 
will  be  sold  on  a  callback  basis.  This  is 
perfectly  understood  by  California  and 
if  California  sends  p>ower  back  to  the 
Northwest  it  is  likewise  on  a  callback 
basis  because  there  is  a  reciprocal  pro- 
vision contained  herein. 

When  this  p>ower  is  sold  as  surplus 
power  it  means  the  purchaser  has  the 
right  to  say,  "no,  we  do  not  want  any 
power  for  this  particular  period,"  and 
they  do  not  have  to  pay  for  it.  They  do 
not  have  to  buy  it  when  there  is  a  suffi- 
ciency of  power  in  the  Northwest.  It  is 
sold  back  to  the  Northwest  under  the 
same  type  of  provision. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  permit  me  to  ask  this  question — 
and  I  am  trying  to  satisfy  myself.  I 
understand  the  proprietary  interest 
argument.  But  why  should  you  deny 
power  to  sections  of  States  east  of  the 
Continental  Divide?  Why  is  the  area 
defined  in  the  bill  as  the  "Pacific  North- 
west" entitled  to  all  of  it? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
capacity  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  to 
produce  power,  and  to  the  extent  we  are 
able  to  produce  power  to  serve  every- 
one with  this  capacity,  that  is  done  im- 
der  the  bill.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
that  says  that  this  power  has  to  go  to 
California.  It  is  in  terms  of  export  out 
of  the  Northwest.  We  are  trying  to 
make  this  power  available  to  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  under  reasonable 
rules.  That  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do. 
Basically  the  same  rules  are  applied 
when  any  private  company  enters  into 
an  agreement  for  sale  outside  its  area. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  On  this  so-called 
reciprocity:  The  power  that  might  come 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  power  that 
is  surplus  capacity,  in  the  sense  that  the 
new  thermo  plants  have  been  put  in  and 
all  of  the  local  use  of  that  is  not  taken 
up,  in  the  sense  that  the  exported  power 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  power  that 
comes  out  of  facilities  that  are  already 
paid  for  or  already  in  the  process  of 
being  built  by  the  Federal  Government, 
something  entirely  different.  That 
power  can  be  interrupted  by  the  Pacific 
Northwest  from  leaving  its  borders 
merely  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  having 
another  use  for  it.  If  somebody  comes 
in  at  any  time  in  the  future  and  wants 
to  put  in  more  light  bulbs  or  a  plant, 
they  automatically  chop  It  off  from  what 
I  would  regard  to  be  more  worthy  pur- 
chasers outside  the  area,  at  least,  in  a 
lee^tlistic  sense.  Purchasers  are  now 
being  defined  in  the  bill  as  having  a  pref- 
erence, and  they  are  public  bodies  and 


private  plants,  and  the  Northwest  is 
going  to  pull  it  back.  It  depends  on  what 
they  want  to  use  it  for.  There  is  no 
quota,  it  is  use.  They  can  get  more  and 
more  as  time  goes  on. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  you  begin 
with  the  premise  when  you  are  produc- 
ing hydroelectric  power  you  are  produc- 
ing it  from  the  flow  of  water,  if  that 
water  goes  on  down  to  the  ocean  it  is 
lost.  You  have  facilities  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River  to  produce  this  power.  The 
sale  of  that  power  is  going  to  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  out  the  Bormeville  program. 
Why  not  make  it  available  to  other 
people  in  the  United  States?  This  bill 
does  one  thing:  It  says  all  those  people 
in  private  enterprise,  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  is  one  of  its 
stanchest  advocates,  people  who  invest 
their  money  in  the  Northwest,  if  this 
p>ower  is  exported  out  of  the  Northwest 
we  will  see  that  your  needs  are  taken 
care  of  first,  because  you  have  invested 
your  money  there.  Otherwise  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
if  that  power  that  went  out  of  the  North- 
west to  public  preference  customers  in 
California,  Nevada  or  any  place  else, 
could  not  be  recovered  for  the  free  enter- 
prise people  in  the  Northwest,  it  would 
be  lost  forever  because  they  are  covered 
by  the  original  preference  clavise. 

Mr.  JONAS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
very  seldom  enter  into  debate  on  these 
very  complicated  power  bills,  but  I  am 
forced  to  in  this  case  because  some  of 
my  friends  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  have  taken  my  name  in  vain. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  38  of  the  com- 
mittee report  and  at  the  top  of  page  39 
they  used  an  argument  I  made  on  sec- 
tion 107  of  the  atomic  energy  bill  to  sub- 
stantiate a  position  in  support  of  the 
Westland  amendment.  I  want  to  make 
it  very  plain  I  am  going  to  support  the 
bill  the  committee  has  brought  out.  If 
I  get  a  chance  I  will  vote  against  the 
Westland  amendment. 

I  want  to  explain  to  those  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice  that  the  argiunent 
that  I  made  on  section  107  of  the  atomic 
energy  authorization  bill  was  for  an  en- 
tirely different  purpose  than  the  objec- 
tive of  the  Westland  amendment.  The 
argiunent  that  I  made  was  to  establish 
authorization  power  in  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  over  the  major 
section  of  the  bill  on  which  the  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  did  not  have  the 
power  of  authorization.  The  Westland 
amendment  is  for  an  entirely  different 
purpose.  The  Westland  amendment  is 
to  take  away  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  power  which  he  now  has  to  out- 
line a  marketing  area.  So  the  argiunent 
that  I  have  used  for  one  purpose  cannot 
be  twisted  by  my  friends  over  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  to  support 
a  position  which  is  expedient  for  them 
to  use  to  buttress  their  present  position. 
I  want  those  that  read  this  Rbcoro  to 
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know  th*t  I  am  tupportinc  the  bill  and 
that  I  am  mtfitoa%  the  Westland  amend- 
ment, and  that  the  very  elever  use  of 
an  argument  I  HMtde  for  one  puipoce  to 
sustain  a  position  of  theirs  to  support 
the  Westland  aaieiidment  is  a  very  clever 
bit  of  byplay.  I  nnderstand  that.  I  am 
not  an«ry.  I  anderstand  the  stratesr 
involved  In  usins  it.  Nevertheless,  I  want 
the  people  on  my  side  of  the  al&le  to  know 
where  I  stand  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  WB8TLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  imanlmooa  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoko. 

T^e  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washlnctonr 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic 
purpose  of  this  Mil  conflicts  with  my 
lODC-standlnc  position  against  the  pref- 
erence clause.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
over  this  proposed  creation  of  a  special 
preference  within  a  preference. 

Prom  my  readinc  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee's report  on  this  measure,  it  seems 
abundantly  dear  that  eiuurtment  of  this 
bill  would  be  JiMt  a  first  step  toward 
eoDstruction  of  major  intertles  between 
the  Northwest  and  Callfomla.  As  a 
member  of  the  Appr<H?riationa  Commit- 
tee. I  have  watched  with  mounting  ap- 
prehension the  mushrooming  of  Federal 
spending.  Particularly.  I  am  increas- 
ingly disturbed  at  the  tendency  toward 
loose  interpretation  of  spending  authori- 
ty. It  has  been  gratifying,  however,  to 
see  the  House  this  year  take  several  ac- 
tions to  insist  on  specific  authorization 
as  a  preliminary  to  appropriation.  The 
Interior  Committee  report  on  S.  1007. 
the  bill  now  before  us.  lucidly  presents 
these  actions  as  they  affect  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  A£C. 

I  find  myself  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  :'4  members  of  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  who  regard  the  West- 
land  amendment  as  the  only  redeeming 
feature  of  this  bill.  Without  this  re- 
tention of  policy  control  in  the  hands  of 
the  Congress,  the  bill  would  be  totally 
objectionable.  I  urge  the  House  to  keep 
the  Westland  amendment  In  the  bill  if 
It  is  to  be  passed,  and  to  stanchly  in- 
sist on  Its  retention  in  conference  with 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

JOHirSONl. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Callfomla.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  rise  at  this 
point  to  express  my  opposition  to  the 
bill  under  consideration,  8.  1007.  specif- 
ically because  of  an  unauthorized 
amendment  included  by  the  committee. 
This  amendment  originally  proposed  in 
the  conmilttee  by  my  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Jack  Wistxano,  of  Washing- 
ton, provides  that: 

No  •leetrUs  transmi— ton  lines  or  facUlUea 
•ball  b«  ootutnictsd  ouuid*  Uie  Paclflc 
Northwest  by  any  Vtdaral  sgency  for  the 
purpose  of  transmitting  electric  energy  for 
Bale  or  exchange  pvsusnt  to  thU  Act  except 
those  lines  and  taeOltles  hereafter  specLf- 
leally  authorlssd  by  tha  Ocngrsss, 


My  opposition  to  the  amendment  is 
based  on  the  following  grounds: 

Plrst.  The  amendment  is  not  germane 
to  the  subject  matter  of  8.  1007.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  define  the  primary 
marketing  area  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  and  to  establish  ground 
rules  for  transfers  of  power  t>etween  that 
marketing  area  and  other  regions.  Such 
standards  are  considered  a  prereq\ilsite 
to  operation  of  any  intertle — Federal  or 
non-Federal.  S.  1007  as  referred  to  the 
committee  did  not  address  itself  to  the 
questions  of  who.  why.  when,  where,  and 
how  an  intertle  might  be  built,  but  sim- 
ply sought  to  insure  that  an  intertle 
would  receive  the  fullest  practical  use 
with  proper  protection  for  all  parties — 
no  matter  who  actually  constructed  the 
facility.  This  type  of  working  agree- 
ment, frequently  handled  on  a  contrac- 
tual basis,  is  an  essential  part  of  all 
major  electrical  interconnections — pub- 
lic or  private — between  systems  or  re- 
gions throughout  the  United  States. 
Creation  of  the  arrangement  proposed 
in  S.  1007  as  Introduced  In  no  way  prej- 
udiced the  case  for  Federal  or  non-Fed- 
eral ownership  of  an  intertle.  As  sub- 
mitted by  its  sponsors,  S.  1007  was  com- 
pletely neutral  on  this  subject. 

Second.  No  hearlng.s  were  held  on  the 
amendment.  In  fact,  the  amendment 
was  not  considered  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  which 
had  responsibility  for  reviewing  the  leg- 
islation and  reporting  it  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, but  was  offered  only  after  the 
completion  of  subcommittee  action.  No 
testimony  was  taken  and  no  reports  from 
Interested  Federal  agencies  were  re- 
ceived. Thus,  the  committee  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  information  from 
witnesses  either  inside  or  outside  the 
Federal  Government  as  to  what  the  im- 
pact of  the  amendment  would  be,  and 
action  was  taken  in  a  vacuum  with  re- 
spect to  the  detailed  views  of  interested 
parties.  There  was  no  opportunity  to 
consider  adequately  the  questions  raised 
by  the  amendment. 

Third.  S.  1007  as  Introduced  is  not  a 
proposal  without  controversy,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  minority  views.  The 
amendment  introduces  a  nonrelevant 
element  which  blurs  the  Issues  and  pro- 
hibits a  clearcut  congressional  decision 
on  the  merits  of  the  original  bill.  If  a 
proposal  such  as  the  amendment  is  to  be 
considered  by  Congress,  it  should  be  the 
subject  of  separate  legislation  with  a 
decision  made  only  after  full  hearings 
with  adequate  notice. 

Fourth.  The  amendment  constitutes  a 
deauthorization  act.  Ample  authority 
for  construction  of  transmission  facilities 
required  to  effectively,  efficiently  and 
fairly  market  and  interchange  power 
produced  at  Federal  dams  In  the  North- 
west has  been  granted  previously  by 
Congress.  In  fact,  a  prime  reason  for 
the  existence  of  S.  1007  is  recognition  of 
existing  law  which  not  only  authorizes 
but  directs  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration to  perform  this  function.  Sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  the  Bonneville  Act  provides: 

In  order  to  encourage  the  widest  possible 
use  of  all  electric  energy  that  can  be  gen- 
erated and  marketed  and  to  provide  reason- 
able outlets  therefor,  and  to  prevent  the 
monopollBatlon    thereof   by    limited    grcraps, 


the  Administrator  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  provide,  construct,  operate,  maintain  and 
improve  such  electric  transmission  lines  and 
■ubetations,  and  facilities  and  structures 
appurtenant  thereto,  as  he  finds  necessary, 
desirable,  or  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of 
transmitting  electric  energy,  available  for 
sale,  from  the  Bonneville  project  to  existing 
and  potential  markets,  and.  for  the  purpose 
of  interchange  of  electric  energy,  to  intercon- 
nect the  Bonneville  project  with  other  Fed- 
eral projects  and  publicly  owned  power  sys- 
tems now  or  hereafter  constructed. 

There  are  no  statutory  geographical 
limitations  on  the  exercise  of  this  au- 
thority: the  only  restriction  Is  that  of 
economic  transmission  distance.  It  is 
precisely  for  this  reason  that  legislation 
to  define  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration marketing  area  was  Introduced 
in  the  87th  Congress  and  again  In  the 
current  Congress. 

Other  statutes  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary markets  power  from  projects  in  both 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Pacific  South- 
west, including  but  not  limited  to  section 
5  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  and 
section  9<c>  of  the  Reclamation  Project 
Act  of  1939.  provide  additional  and  al- 
ternative authority  for  the  construction 
of  the  lines.  The  Flood  Control  Act  pro- 
vision expressly  authorizes  the  construc- 
tion of  transml.ssion  lines  for  marketing 
power  generated  at  projects.  The  Recla- 
mation Project  Act  provision  impliedly 
authorizes  such  construction  as  a  neces- 
sary requirement  for  marketing  power. 

Statutes  relating  to  particular  projects 
provide  further  authority.  For  example, 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1937  re- 
authorizing the  Central  Valley  project, 
with  particular  reference  to  transmission 
lines,  is  authority  for  the  construction  of 
an  interconnecting  line  between  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  via  California's  Central  Valley, 
if  at  some  time  In  the  future  the  trans- 
mission should  be  necessary  to  the  proj- 
ect. At  the  present  time  the  project  out- 
put is  already  under  contract.  Similarly 
the  act  of  1935  reauthorizing  Parker  Dam 
on  the  Colorado  River  provides  addi- 
tional authority  for  the  corwtructlon  of 
an  Intertle  between  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  the  Los  Angeles  region  via  the 
Nevada  route,  if  such  transmission 
should  become  necessary  to  that  project. 
That  same  act  of  1935  also  reauthorizes 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  on  the  Columbia 
River.  The  proposed  transmission  lines 
by  either  route  are  therefore  al.so  au- 
thorized \inder  that  act  as  "Incidental 
works  necessary"  to  that  project. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  section  14 
of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  enter  Into 
contracts  for  exchange  of  power  If  In  his 
judgment  such  exchange  is  "necessary 
and  in  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  project."  It  follows  that  the 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  con- 
struct the  transmission  facilities  neces- 
sary to  effect  such  an  exchange. 

While  the  Bonneville  Project  Act 
speaks  in  terms  of  authorizations  to  the 
Administrator.  It  also  provides  that  all 
functions  vested  In  the  Administrator 
may  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  In  addition,  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1950  transferred  the  func- 
tions of  the  Administrator  to  the  Secre- 
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tary.  It  further  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary to  permit  any  agency  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  carry  them  out. 
For  example,  he  could  designate  either 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  or 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  the  agen- 
cy to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  entire  line,  or  he  could  divide  the 
function  by  having  the  Bormevllle  Power 
Administration  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  that  portion  of  the  line  north 
of  the  Oregon-California  border  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  that  portion 
south  of  the  California  border. 

Congress  has  already  given  express 
recognition  of  the  existence  of  legislative 
authorization  for  a  Federal  intertle  be- 
tween the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the 
Southwest.  Last  year  Congress  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  1963  $300,000 
for  preliminary  engineering,  reconnais- 
sance surveys,  economic  analysis  and 
negotiations  with  public  and  private 
utilities  interested  in  a  coordinated  plan 
for  power  interchange  between  the  two 
regions. 

The  amendment  represents  nullifica- 
tion of  existing  laws  which  now  provide 
full  authority  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct  such  lines.  If  ex- 
isting law  is  to  be  changed,  it  rtiould 
be  in  accordance  with  normal  legislative 
procedures  Instead  of  through  the  device 
of  tacking  on  an  amendment  to  S.  1007. 

Fifth.  Despite  the  existence  of  legis- 
lative authorization,  no  Federal  intertle 
can  be  built  without  further  congres- 
sional approval — even  without  the 
amendment.  Congress  will  have  full 
opportunity  to  consider  the  merits  of 
such  a  transmission  line.  The  adminis- 
tration has  submitted  to  Congress  a 
budget  request  of  $25.5  million  for  imple- 
mentation of  an  interconnection  plan  in 
cooperation  with  private  power  compa- 
nies. State  and  local  public  agencies  and 
rural  electric  cooperatives.  Justifica- 
tion for  this  proposal  has  been  presented 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  The  entire  matter  will 
be  open  to  extensive  floor  debate  and 
possible  amendment  when  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill  is  presented  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.  No  Federal  intertle  of  any  kind 
can  be  built  without  the  express  endorse- 
ment of  needed  funds  by  Congress. 

Sixth.  The  amendment  is  discrimina- 
tory against  States  outside  but  adjoining 
those  of  the  Northwest.  It  requires  spe- 
cific authorization  only  for  lines  outside 
the  Northwest,  leaving  intact  existing 
authorizations  in  that  area.  If  the  prin- 
ciple emtxxlled  in  the  amendment  is 
good,  consistency  requires  that  it  be  ap- 
plied throughout  the  entire  affected  area. 
Why  should  California,  Nevada,  and  part 
of  Montana  be  singled  out  for  special 
treatment? 

Seventh.  The  amendment  is  preju- 
dicial to  Federal  construction  of  an  in- 
tertle but  favors  non-Federal  develop- 
ment. While  the  amendment  prohibits 
construction  of  Federal  lines  outside  the 
Northwest  for  the  purpose  of  selling  sur- 
plus energy  and  capacity  of  interchang- 
ing power,  no  restriction  Is  placed  on  the 
Administration  regarding  arrangementa 
with  non-Federal  parties  who  might  sedc 
to  build  such  an  interconnection.    Yet 


such  an  agreement  could  represent  a 
■ufaetantial  financial  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
might  not  necessarily  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  taxpayers  or  the  ratepay- 
ers. Congress  has  not  yet  had  a  chance 
to  consider  the  merits  of  either  current 
Federal  or  non-Federal  proposals.  Al- 
though testimony  has  been  taken  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
from  various  witnesses  proposing  non- 
Federal  alternatives,  the  findings  have 
not  yet  been  reported  to  the  Congress. 
The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  held  lengthy  hearings  on 
S.  1007  but  not  on  proposals  to  construct 
an  intertie.  If  it  is  proposed  to  legislate 
on  the  subject  of  an  intertie  in  S.  1007, 
it  should  be  done  in  an  even-handed 
fashion. 

"Rie  result  of  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  to  assist  the  California 
Power  Pool.  Since  the  amendment 
would  preclude  timely  construction  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  reportedly 
no  entity  other  than  California  Power 
Pool  proposes  Lines  terminating  in  its 
service  area,  public  agencies  would  be 
forced  to  accept  the  California  Power 
Pool's  oflfer  to  buy  Northwest  surplus  and 
to  resell  it  to  public  agencies,  thus  pre- 
serving full  control  by  the  California 
Power  Pool.  In  effect,  the  amendment 
constitutes  special  legislation  for  the  aid 
and  comfort  of  the  California  Power 
Pool. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  control  rests  in 
the  hands  of  the  entity  which  owns  the 
transmission  lines.  Ralph  M.  Davis, 
president  of  Puget  Soimd  Power  &  light 
Co.,  in  commenting  on  the  proposed 
Northwest-Southwest  intertle,  is  quoted 
in  the  June  14,  1963  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  as  follows: 

Whoever  controls  transmission  lines  these 
days  controls  the  works. 

Mr.  Davis  was  preeminently  right. 
The  "works"  in  this  case  would  be  the 
multimillion  dollar  Bormevllle  Power  Ad- 
ministration power  system. 

8.  The  bargaining  position  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  In  attempting  to 
obtain  the  best  possible  arrangement  in 
terms  of  cost  and  conditions  for  any 
non-Federal  intertie  is  severely  weak- 
ened by  the  amendment  Without  the 
ability  to  hold  out  the  possibility  of 
Federal  construction  as  a  credible  alter- 
native, the  Secretary  is  left  at  the  mercy 
of  non-Federal  parties  who  seek  to  own 
and  operate  the  facility  themselves. 
The  amendment  diminishes  the  leverage 
of  the  Secretary  by  placing  an  urmeces- 
sary  and  undesirable  hurdle  in  the  way 
ot  a  Federal  intertie.  No  matter  who 
ultimately  builds  the  interconnection,  it 
is  highly  beneficial  to  the  public  that  the 
Government  be  able  to  drive  a  hard 
bargain. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest-Southwest  intertie  is 
analogous  to  that  which  faced  Congress 
tn  connection  with  transmission  lines  for 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project. 
Private  power  companies  offered  to  oon- 
stouct  needed  facilities  and  transmit 
power  on  a  fee  basis  to  customers  for 
power  genntited  by  Federal  dams.  Con- 
gress established  certain  criteria  against 


which  the  offers  were  to  be  judged.  In 
its  report  on  the  project  authorization 
bill,  for  instance,  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in- 
structed that  project  power  be  marketed 
through  the  facilities  of  electric  utilities 
operating  in  the  area  "provided,  of 
course,  that  the  power  preference  laws 
are  complied  with  and  project  repay- 
ment and  consumer  power  rates  are  not 
adversely  affected."  However,  the  bill 
approved  by  Congress  specifically  au- 
thorized construction  of  Federal  trans- 
mission lines. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  personnel 
analyzed  the  companies'  offer.  They 
found  that  the  proposal  could  not  meet 
the  Congressional  criteria.  On  January 
17,  1961.  Fred  A.  Seaton,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, approved  recommendations 
calling  for  construction  of  an  all-Federal 
transmission  system.  The  matter  was 
the  subject  of  prolonged  congressional 
debate  in  1961.  The  Congress  concluded 
that  funds  for  the  all -Federal  system 
should  be  appropriated  and  the  plan 
implemented  "unless  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  finds  it  practicable  and  in 
the  national  interest  to  enter  into  wheel- 
ing agreements  with  private  power 
interests." 

By  making  these  funds  available  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Congress  per- 
mitted the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  negotiate  with  the  private  utilities 
from  a  position  of  strength.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  original  proposals  of  these 
c<Mnpanles  were  voided  and  a  net  saving 
of  nearly  (500  million  during  the  payout 
period  was  gained  for  ratepayers  and 
water  users.  In  addition,  the  utilities 
substantially  reduced  their  "rockbottom" 
pr(HK>sals,  allowing  a  further  saving  of 
$77  million.  An  extra  dividend  which 
resulted  from  the  action  of  Congress  was 
creation  of  a  strong  Federal  tie  Unking 
northern  Colorado  and  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
which  made  possible  develcvment  of  a 
major  steam  plant  in  the  coalfields  of 
Colorado  with  part  of  its  output  to  be 
delivered  by  replacement  in  Arizona;  be- 
cause of  the  decreased  investment  in 
transmission  lines,  savings  in  line  losses, 
and  new  wheeling  revenues,  another  sav- 
ing In  excess  of  $200  million  wsis  made 
possible. 

Without  the  requested  congressional 
appropriation,  none  of  these  benefits 
could  have  been  realized. 

Based  on  a  finding  by  a  Department 
of  the  Interior  task  force  that  an  extra- 
high  voltage  electrical  interconnection 
between  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
Southwest  was  technically  and  econom- 
ically feasible,  tJbe  administration,  in  its 
proposed  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1964, 
recommended  funds  for  Federal  con- 
struction of  an  Intertie. 

Charles  F.  Luce,  administrator  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  in 
testimony  to  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committees,  outlined  nu- 
merous proposals  for  non-Federal  con- 
struction, the  principal  offers  coming 
from  the  California  Power  Pool — Includ- 
ing Pacific  Oas  ft  Electric,  International 
Utilities,  and  the  Northwest  Intertie,  Inc. 

m  testimony  before  the  Appropriations 
Committees  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
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Udall  called  for  approval  of  funds  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  President's  budget. 
He  further  testlfled  that  he  needs  the 
appropriation  if  he  Is  to  be  placed  In  an 
efTecUve  bargaining  position  with  those 
who  propose  non-Federal  interties. 

The  amendment  will  preclude  appro- 
priation of  funds  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  a  Northwest-Southwest  Intertle, 
thus  tying  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  In  dealing  with  non-Federal 
entitles.  If  the  amendment  becomes  law. 
the  Secretary  will  be  forced  to  iu:cept  an 
offer  of  one  of  the  non-Federal  entities. 
The  amendment  would  preclude  timely 
construction  of  a  Federal  line  or  an  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  its  construction. 
Many  months  would  be  required  to  follow 
the  routine  requirements  for  special  au- 
thorization. Without  a  Federal  line,  or 
the  practical  poMtblllty  that  one  will  be 
constructed,  the  chances  of  finding  a 
satisfactory  transmission  service  to  move 
surpliis  Northwest  power  are  greatly 
diminished.  As  a  result,  the  Northwest 
surplus  power  may  never  be  sold  and  the 
energy  may  eontinue  to  be  wasted. 

Ninth.  The  amendment  represents  a 
major  alteration  of  congressional  proce- 
dure In  handling  Federal  transmission 
lines.  Oeneral  legislation  has  estab- 
lished the  pattern  that  transmission  fa- 
cilities adequate  to  market  Federal  power 
are  authorised  with  Federal  projects, 
subject  to  certain  specified  limitations. 
If  this  meUiod  is  to  be  drastically 
changed,  with  special  authorization  re- 
quired for  individual  lines,  then  Congress 
should  o<m8ider  the  matter  on  its  merits 
as  a  smgle  piece  of  legislation — not  as 
an  amendment  to  another  bill  on  an- 
other topic — with  full  hearings  and  com- 
plete exploratian  of  the  Issues  involved. 
Present  praetlcee  permit  orderly  disposi- 
tion of  transmission  problems  with  full 
congressional  review.  Congress  should 
take  a  hard  look  before  making  a 
change. 

Tenth.  Effect  of  the  amendment  can- 
not be  considered  tn  a  void.  What  im- 
pact will  the  amendment  have  on  efforts 
to  Integrate  Federal  projects  for  maxi- 
mum efDclency  and  the  greatest  return 
on  the  taxpayers'  dollar?  How  will  it 
affect  the  treaty  with  Canada  for  co- 
operative devdopment  of  the  upper  Co- 
limibla  River?  Will  it  enhance  creation 
of  private  "tranamlssion  tollgates"  which 
will  boost  power  costs  to  consumers? 
These  questions  have  not  been  answered. 
Change  In  baalc  statutes  should  not  be 
made  pending  consideration  of  these 
matters. 

An  intertle  between  the  Northwest  and 
Southwest  should  be  a  common  carrier, 
available  to  private  and  public  parties 
without  discrimination.  It  should  not 
be  an  instrument  of  monopoly  in  trans- 
fers of  electrical  energy  between  the  two 
regions.  The  Government  should  be  as- 
sured a  fair  share  of  capacity.  Facilities 
should  be  planned  to  Insure  the  most 
economical  and  efllclent  arrangements. 
Congress  should  not  approve  the  amend- 
ment and  place  a  hurdle  in  the  way  of  a 
Federal  intertle.  pending  assurance  that 
such  standarda  can  be  achieved  in  some 
other  fashion. 

Mr.  JOHMBOif  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  aak  unanimous  consent  that 


the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Moss]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Kentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  Chairman,  this  bill, 
for  the  most  part,  is  reasonable  enouRh 
In  that  it  would  uive  the  Pacific  North- 
west first  call  on  Government  power  gen- 
erated in  that  area  before  any  could  be 
transmitted  to  California  or  other  States 
However,  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. Hon.  Jack  Westland.  would  ro  far 
beyond  the  basic  principle  enunciated  in 
this  bill.  The  tunendment  would  do 
away  with  the  existing  authority  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  build  a 
Federal  transmission  line  from  Bonne- 
ville Into  California  It  would  allow  tlie 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  to  build 
a  Federal  line  only  to  the  Oregon - 
California  border  unk'.s.s  specifically 
authorized  by  Congress 

This,  in  my  opinion  and  the  opinion  of 
many  others,  would  leave  California  at 
the  mercy  of  private  utilities  who  have 
banded  together  in  a  so-called  power 
pool  for  this  purpose 

The  Westland  amendment  would  im- 
pede efforts  to  integrate  existing  Federal 
systems.  It  would  drastically  weaken 
the  Government's  negotiating  position 
respecting  possible  non-P'ederal  Intertle 
proposals  It  would  jeopardize  chances 
for  approval  of  the  Canadian  treaty 
providing  for  sale  of  Canadian  power  to 
the  United  States.  It  would  mean  high- 
er costs  for  Northwest  and  Southwest 
consumers  but  lower  returns  for  the  US 
Treasury 

The  bill  in  its  present  form  embodies 
the  grossest  sort  of  discrimination  in 
that  it  permits  the  continued  right  to 
build  a  line  with  public  funds  for  the  ul- 
timate and  total  benefit  of  a  private 
utility,  but  it  forecloses  that  same  right 
to  a  publicly  owned  utility 

The  Westland  amendment,  in  short, 
must  have  exceeded  the  fondest  hopes  of 
the  special  Interest  lobbyists  represent- 
ing the  privately  owned  electric  utilities 

The  concept  of  transferring  public 
power  from  surplus  areas  such  as  Bonne- 
ville to  areas  of  need  such  as  California 
will  be  sacrificed  unless  this  amendment 
Is  removed  in  conference  If  this  amend- 
ment remains  in  the  bill,  the  private  util- 
ities would  sit  at  the  power  tollgate.  mak- 
ing every  ratepayer  in  California  subor- 
dinate to  private  utility  rates.  Califor- 
nia .iceds  public  power  for  her  public 
agencies.  California  needs  public  power 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  irrigation  water. 
She  needs  public  power  as  a  yardstick  to 
hold  the  line  on  rates  charged  by  private 
utilities.  She  needs  all  this  in  the  best 
Interest  of  every  person  who  uses  elec- 
tricity and  water  in  California. 

Unless  a  substantive  change  is  made  in 
this  section  of  the  bill  in  conference.  I 
shall  be  forced  In  all  conscience  to  vote 
against  it  when  it  returns  to  the  House. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  wUi 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  It  enacteA  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative!!  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  as 
used  In  this  Act — 

lai  "Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior 

(b)  "Paclflc  Northwest"  means  (1)  the  re- 
gion consisting  of  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  the  State  of  Montana  west  of 
the  Ccjntlnental  Divide,  and  such  portions 
of  the  States  of  Nevada.  Utah,  and  Wyoming 
within  the  Columbia  drainage  basin  and  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine to  be  within  the  marketing  area  of 
the  Federal  Columbia  River  power  system, 
and  (2)  any  contiguous  areas,  not  In  excess 
of  seventy-flve  airline  miles  from  said  region, 
which  are  a  part  of  the  service  area  of  a 
distribution  cooperative  which  has  (I)  no 
generating  facilities,  and  (11)  a  distribution 
system  from  which  it  serves  both  within 
and  without  said  region 

(c)  "Surplus  energy"  means  electric  energy 
generated  at  Federal  hydroelectric  plants  In 
the  Paclflc  Northwest  which  would  otherwise 
be  wasted  becau.se  of  the  lack  of  a  market 
theref(jr  In  the  Paclflc  Northwest  at  any 
established  rate 

(di  "Surplus  peaking  capacity"  means 
electric  peaking  capacity  at  Federal  hydro- 
electric plant*  In  the  Paclflc  Northwest  for 
which  there  Is  no  demand  In  the  Paclflc 
Northwest  at  any  established  rate 

le)  "Non -Federal  utility"  means  any  util- 
ity not  owxied  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States.  Including  any  entity  (1)  which  such 
a  utility  owns  or  controls,  In  whole  or  In 
part,  or  Is  controlled  by.  (2)  which  Is  con- 
trolled by  those  controlling  such  utility,  or 
( 3  »  of  which  such  utility  Is  a  member. 

if  I  "Energy  requirements  of  any  Paclflc 
Northwwt  customer"  means  the  full  require- 
ments for  electric  energy  of  (1)  any  pur- 
chaser from  the  United  State*  for  direct 
consumption  In  the  Paclflc  Northwest,  and 
(2 1  any  non-Federal  utility  In  that  region 
m  excess  of  (1)  the  hydroelectric  energy 
available  for  Its  own  use  from  Its  generating 
plants  m  the  Paclflc  Northwest,  and  (U)  any 
additional  energy  available  for  use  In  the 
Paclflc  Northwest  which,  under  a  then  exist- 
ing Contract,  the  utility  (A)  can  obtain  at 
no  higher  Incremental  cost  than  the  rate 
chiirged  by  the  United  States,  or  (B)  is  re- 
quired to  accept. 

igi  Terms  not  defined  herein  shall,  unless 
the  context  requires  otherwise,  have  the 
meaning  given  them  In  the  March  1949 
Glossary  of  Import*nt  Power  and  Rate  Terms 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

Sec  2  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  sale,  delivery,  and  exchange  of  elec- 
tric energy  generated  at.  and  peaking  ca- 
pacity of.  Federal  hydroelectric  plants  in  the 
Paclflc  Nf)rthwest  for  use  outside  the  Paclflc 
Nortl»west  shall  be  limited  to  surplus  energy 
and  surplus  peaking  capacity  At  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  execution  of  any 
contract  for  the  sale,  delivery,  or  exchange 
of  surplus  energy  or  surplus  peaking  capacity 
for  use  outside  the  Paclflc  Northwest,  the 
.Secretary  shall  give  the  then  customers  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  writ- 
ten notice  that  negotiations  for  such  a  con- 
tract are  pending,  and  thereafter,  at  any 
cu.stomers  request,  make  available  for  Its 
inapecthni  cvirrent  drafts  of  the  proposed 
contract 

Sec  3  lai  Any  contract  for  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  surplus  energy  for  use  outside 
the  Paclflc  Northwest,  or  as  replacement, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  within  the  Paclflc 
Northwest  for  hydroelectric  energy  delivered 
for  use  out«lde  that  region  by  a  non-Federal 
utility,  shall  provide  that  the  Secretary,  after 
giving  the  purchaser  notice  not  In  exceu  of 
seven  days,  will  not  deUver  electric  energy 
under  such   contract   whenever   It   can   rea- 
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Bonably  be  foreseen  that  mob  dellvsry  would 
Impair  his  abUlty  to  meet,  either  at  or 
after  the  time  of  such  delivery,  the  energy 
requirements  of  any  Pacific  N<x^hwect  cue- 
tomer.  The  purchaser  aball  obligate  him- 
self not  to  take  delivery  of  or  xise  any  such 
energy  to  supply  any  load  under  such  con- 
ditions that  discontinuance  of  deliveries 
from  the  Pacific  Northweat  In  seven  days 
would  cause  undue  hardship  to  the  pur- 
chaser or  In  his  territory,  and,  further,  the 
purchaser  shall  acknowledge  full  respcnel- 
blUty  If  any  such  hardship  occurs.  Deliv- 
eries by  a  non-Federal  utility  from  Its  gen- 
erating plants  In  the  Paclflc  Northwest  for 
use  on  Its  own  distribution  system  In  an 
area  outside  but  contiguous  to  the  Paclflc 
Northwest  (not  Including  any  extension  of 
Ita  outside  service  area  by  merger  or  acquisi- 
tion after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act) 
shall  not  be  deemed  dellTeries  by  such 
utility  for  use  outside  the  Paclflc  Northwest. 

(b)  Electric  energy  generated  at  Federal 
hydroelectric  plants  In  the  Paclflc  North- 
west which  can  be  coneerved,  for  which 
there  la  no  Immediate  demand  In  the  Pa- 
clflc Northwest  at  any  established  rate,  but 
for  which  the  Secretary  determines  there 
may  be  a  demand  In  meeting  the  futiire 
requirements  of  the  Paclflc  Northwest,  may 
be  delivered  for  use  outside  that  region 
only  on  a  provisional  basis  I'nder  contracts 
providing  that  If  the  Secretary  determines 
at  a  subsequent  time  that,  by  virtue  of  prior 
deliveries  under  such  contract,  the  Secre- 
tary is  or  will  be  unable  to  meet  the  energy 
requirements  of  any  Paclflc  Northwest  cus- 
tomer, the  purchaser  will  retiun  the  full 
amount  of  energy  delivered  to  him,  or  such 
portion  or  portions  thereof  as  may  be  re- 
quired, at  such  time  or  times  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  Secretary,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  not  require  return  during 
the  purchaser's  dally  peak  periods.  The 
Secretary  shall  require  the  return  of  the 
energy  provisionally  delivered  hereunder,  to 
such  extent  and  at  such  times,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  demands  at  any  estab- 
lished rate  for  use  within  the  Paclflc  North- 
west. 

( c )  Any  contract  for  the  disposition  of  sur- 
plus peaking  capacity  shall  provide  that  (1) 
the  Secretary  may  terminate  the  contract 
upon  notice  not  In  excess  of  forty-eight 
months,  and  (2)  the  purchaser  shall  advance 
or  return  the  energy  necessary  to  supply 
the  peaking  capacity,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  require  such  advance  or  return 
during  the  purchaser's  daUy  peak  periods. 
The  Secretary  may  contract  for  the  sale  oC 
such  energy  to  the  purchaser.  In  lieu  of  its 
return,  under  the  conditions  prescribed  in 
subsection  (a)   of  this  section. 

(d)  The  Secretary.  In  making  any  deter- 
mination of  the  energy  requirements  of  any 
Paclflc  Northwest  customer  which  Is  a  non- 
Federal  utility  having  hydroelectric  generat- 
ing faculties,  shall  exclude  any  amounts  of 
hydroelectric  energy  generated  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  disposed  of  outside  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  by  the  utility  which,  throxigh 
reasonable  measures,  could  have  been  con- 
served or  otherwise  kept  available  for  the 
utility's  own  needs  In  the  Paclflc  Northwest. 
The  Secretary  may  sell  the  utility  as  a  re- 
placement therefor  only  what  would  other- 
wise be  surplus  energy. 

Sec.  4.  Any  contract  of  the  Secretary  for 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  electric  energy  gen- 
erated at,  or  peaking  capacity  of,  Pederal 
hydroelectric  plants  in  marketing  areas  out- 
side the  Paclflc  Northwest  for  use  within  the 
Pacific  Northwest  shall  be  subject  to  limita- 
tions and  conditions  corresponding  to  those 
provided  In  sections  3  and  S  for  any  contract 
for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  hydroelectrlo 
energy  or  peaking  capacity  generated  within 
the  Paclflc  Northwest  for  use  outside  the 
Paclflc  Northwest. 

Sbc  6.  Without  regard  to  the  limitations 
specified  In  sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act.  tbs 


Secretary  may  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
exchange  with  areas  other  than  the  Pacific 
Northwest  of  (1)  surplus  energy  during 
the  Pacific  Northwest  storage  refill  period, 
(2)  any  hydroelectric  energy  during  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  storage  refill  period  which 
will  be  returned  to  the  Paclflc  Northwest  In 
equal  amounts  during  the  same  Paclflc 
Northwest  reflll  period  or  the  succeeding 
BtCKtige  drawdown  period,  (3)  any  hydro- 
electric energy  which  will  be  returned  to  the 
Paclflc  Northwest  In  equal  amounts  during 
the  same  Paclflc  Northwest  storage  draw- 
down period,  (4)  hydroelectric  pealing  ca- 
pacity, or  (5)  surplus  peaking  capacity  for 
energy.  All  benefits  from  such  exchanges, 
including  resulting  Increases  of  firm  power, 
shall  be  shared  equitably  by  the  areas  In- 
volved, having  regard  to  the  second  energy 
and  other  contributions  made  by  each. 

Sec.  6.  Any  capacity  In  Federal  transmis- 
sion lines  connecting,  either  by  themselves 
or  with  non-Federal  lines,  a  generating  plant 
in  the  Paclflc  Northwest  or  Canada  with  the 
other  area  or  with  any  other  area  outside 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  which  is  not  required 
for  the  transmission  of  Federal  energy  or  the 
energy  described  In  section  8,  shall  be  made 
available  as  a  carrier  for  transmission  of 
other  electric  energy  between  such  areas. 
The  transmission  of  other  electric  energy 
shall  be  at  equitable  rates  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  but  such  rates  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  equitable  adjustment  at  appropriate 
intervals  not  less  frequently  than  once  In 
every  five  years  as  agreed  to  by  the  parties. 
No  contract  for  the  transmission  of  non- 
Federal  energy  on  a  firm  basis  shall  be 
affected  by  any  Increase,  subsequent  to  the 
execution  of  such  contract.  In  the  require- 
ments for  transmission  of  Federal  energy, 
the  energy  described  In  section  8,  or  other 
electric  energy. 

Bwc.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  offer  to  amend, 
without  imposing  any  other  requirement  as 
a  condition  to  such  amendment,  all  existing 
contracts  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  electric 
power  generated  at  Federal  hydroelectric 
plants  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  Include, 
and  shall  Include  in  all  new  contracts,  pro- 
visions giving  the  purchaser  priority  on  elec- 
tric power  generated  at  such  plants  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Big.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  (1)  the  Canyon  Perry 
project  and  (2),  except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion g,  downstream  power  benefits  to  which 
n^Tttt/in  is  entitled  under  the  treaty  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  relating  to  the 
cooperative  development  of  the  water  re- 
soiuxses  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  signed 
at  Washington,  January  17,  1981,  nor  to 
energy  or  capacity  disposed  of  to  Canada  in 
any  exchange  pursuant  to  paragraph  1  or  2 
at  article  vm  thereof.  Nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  modify  the  geographi- 
cal preference  of  power  users  In  the  State  of 
Montana  which  Is  established  by  the  Hungry 
Horse  Dam  Act  (Act  of  June  4,  1944,  68 
Stat.  270),  as  amended. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  (interrupting 
the  reading  of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

"ITiere  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  4,  line  9, 
strike  out  "seven  days"  and  Insert  "sixty 
days". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Conunlttee  amendment:  Page  4,  line  17, 
strike  out  "seven  days"  and  Insert  "sixty 
days". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  rei- 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  8,  line  t, 
strike  out  "forty-eight  months"  and  Insert 
"sixty  months". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
poTt  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CoEomlttee  amendment:  Page  8,  line  19, 
add  a  new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

"Skc.  8.  No  electric  transmission  lines  or 
facilities  shall  be  constructed  outside  the 
Pacific  Northwest  by  any  Federal  agency  for 
the  purpose  of  transmitting  electric  energy 
for  sale  or  exchange  pursuant  to  this  Act  ex- 
cept those  lines  and  faculties  hereafter 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress." 

The  committee  amendment  was  aigreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Conunlttee  amendment:  Page  8,  line  24, 
strike  out  "Src.  8"  and  insert  "Sxc.  B". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT   OFTERXD   BT    lU.  ROCXBS   OW   TXXA8 

Mr.  RCXJERS  of  Texas.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Rogkks    of 

Texas:  On  page  7,  line  24,  strike  out  "section 
8"  and  insert  "section  9". 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  Is  merely  a  correction  of  the 
numbers.  When  we  Inserted  section  8 
reference  was  made  to  section  8  In  the 
bill,  but  that  was  not  changed  with  ref- 
erence to  section  9  when  the  numbers 
were  changed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNDMENT    OmOUED    BT    MR.   BOCKES   OF   TKXAS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  another  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rotncas  of 
Texas:  On  page  8,  line  0,  strike  out  "section 
8"  and  insert  "section  9". 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  is  for  the  same 
purpose,  to  correct  the  reference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNDMXMT   OrFKBXD    BT    MX.    BATTTK 

Mr.  BATTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Battiw:  Page 
1,  line  7,  after  "Montana",  strike  out  "west 
of  the  Continental  Divide". 
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Mr.  BATTTN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too 
would  like  to  compUment  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  the  work  that  haa 
been  done  on  this  bill.  Certainly,  the 
debate  here  this  afternoon  has  been  most 
Interesting.  The  gentleman  from  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
RoGSKs,  has  been  In  my  district  In  Mon- 
tana and  In  my  hometown.  We  were 
glad  to  hare  him.  and  I  am  sure  he 
thought,  as  I  did,  when  he  was  in  that 
area  that  be  was  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Yet.  I  find  by  definition  in  the  bill 
before  the  House  the  area  east  of  the 
Continental  Divide  in  Montana  has  been 
specifically  excluded  in  the  language  and 
In  the  definition  of  what  would  be  the 
Pacific  Northwest  as  far  as  the  prefer- 
ential power  provisions  £u-e  concerned  in 
the  BonnevlUe  marketing  area.  Perhaps. 
It  would  be  all  right  If  in  the  rest  of  the 
definition,  areas  Just  within  the  Co- 
lumbia River  drainage  were  included  in 
the  definition  Itself.  But  it  becomes  very 
hard  for  me  to  envision  in  my  own  mind 
that  the  State  of  Nevada  Is  within  the 
Columbia  River  drainage. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  ]rleld? 

Mr.  BATTTN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  so  happens  it  is. 
and  there  is  a  small  portion  of  the  State 
of  Utah  that  Is  within  the  Columbia 
River  Basin.  It  is  only  these  small  areas 
that  the  Secretary  has  included  within 
this  new  enlargement  of  the  marketing 
area. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  that  the  language 
on  page  2  goes  beyond  that  in  the  de- 
scription where  It  says,  "any  contiguous 
areas,  not  In  excess  of  75  airline  miles 
from  said  region,  which  are  a  part  of  the 
service  area  of  a  distribution  coopera- 
tive" and  so  forth  would  be  exempt  from 
this  definition. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  reply  that  the 
gentleman  Is  correct  It  takes  care  of 
Just  a  few  local  operations  where  areas 
are  being  served  and  are  contiguous  to 
this  and  which  Is  within  the  marketing 
area. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Now  we  go  to  the  next  step,  which  is  that 
in  Montana  the  Continental  Divide  sep- 
arates the  Columbia  River  and  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basins.  Yet  we  find  areas  in 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  divide,  actually  in  the  shadow 
of  Fort  Peck  Dam  and  who  are  prefer- 
ence customers  that  are  not  supplied 
with  adequate  electric  energy.  How  is 
this  going  to  apply  to  the  Bonneville 
system? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  far  as  the  legis- 
lation before  ua  is  concerned,  of  course, 
it  permits  the  sale  of  the  surplus  and 
the  n(»iflrm  oiergy  elsewhere,  sup- 
posedly, in  the  Southwest.  My  friend 
also  will  be  advised  that  as  far  as  Hun- 
gry Horse  Dam  is  concerned.  It  applies 
to  users  within  the  State  of  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  know  it  Is  in  the  bill, 
at  least. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  rtght.  And 
also  by  the  original  statute. 

Mr.  BATTIN.    Right. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  So  rather  than  en- 
large this  are*  frwn  what  the  market- 


ing area  now  is.  and  what  is  contem- 
plated under  this  legislation,  we  have 
Just  not  accepted  amy  enlargement  of 
the  area  where  you  can  sell  Northwest 
power  so  far  in  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee — and  I  do  not  know 
what  this  committee  will  do. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Just  to  clear  up  the 
situation,  most  of  the  debate  thLs  after- 
noon hfiis  been  with  reference  to  Cali- 
fornia and  the  .sale  of  surplus  or  dump 
power  from  the  Bonneville  area  into 
the  marketmg  area  of  southern  Califor- 
nia Of  cour.so.  this  IS  outside^  the  Bon- 
neville area  Why,  then,  would  any  area 
of  the  country  be  excluded? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  would  .say  to  my 
friend,  power  can  go  anywhere  It  could 
go  east  and  southeast  and  could  go  south 
as  far  as  this  legislation  is  concerned. 
It  depends  entirely  on  the  lines  that 
transmit  power  and  the  market  that 
might  be  available. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  I  would  say  in  sup- 
port of  my  amendment  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  a 
State  can  be  divided  It  gives  one  part 
of  the  State  an  advantage  over  the  other. 
It  creates  unfair  competition  between 
two  areas  of  the  same  State.  The  bill 
Is  grossly  unfair  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  merely  call  attention,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  remarks  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  Kenlle- 
man  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  AspinallI,  to 
the  fact  that  I  think  it  has  been  recog- 
nized for  a  long  time  that  even  in  a  pri- 
vate enterprise  or  a  public  interprise  the 
power  marketing  area  must  be  defined  so 
that  you  can  project  your  thinking  into 
the  future  and  make  it  possible  to  meet 
the  needs  that  you  can  project  into  the 
future.  Otherwise  you  have  no  way  in 
the  world  of  operating  a  market  area  or 
a  power  facility  on  a  businesslike  basis. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  a  mountain,  inso- 
far as  Montana  is  concerned,  but  it  is 
primarily  a  question  of  a  river  basin. 
The  outlines  of  this  power-marketing 
area  were  fixed  with  the  river  basin,  with 
the  several  isolated  situations  pointed 
out  by  the  chairman  which  are  included 
in  the  bill  in  order  to  have  a  workable 
situation.  It  is  not  practical,  really,  to 
go  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  that 
particular  f>oint. 

The  Hungry  Horse  Act  provides  the 
power  preference  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, and  this  bill  also  recognizes  that 
provision.  If  you  want  to  extend  the 
power-marketing  area  outside  of  this 
river  basin,  then  you  might  as  well  ex- 
tend it  on  to  Florida  or  Texas  or  any 
place  else,  becau.se  you  are  getting  com- 
pletely out  of  the  river  basin.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  bad  precedent,  because  we 
will  have  to  lay  the  predicate  of  fixing 
these  basin  areas  in  the  future  insofar 
as  the  power  marketing  area  is  concerned 
primarily  because  you  can  now  wheel 
electricity  from  the  west  coast  to  the 
east  coast,  which  you  would  not  do 
before. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  amendment 
is  defeated. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Waishington. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Is  not  the  very  purpose 
of  this  measure  a  sort  of  precedent  for 
the  protection  of  local  people  any  place 
in  the  United  States  in  the  preservation 
and  use  of  their  own  resources? 

Mr  ROGEHiS  of  Texas  TVA  has  the 
.same  thing,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  and  unless  you  do 
adopt  some  policies  of  this  kind  you  are 
going  to  get  into  a  situation  in  this  coun- 
try, due  to  this  technological  advance  in 
the  ability  to  wheel  electric  energy, 
where  you  are  going  to  have  one  group 
of  people  feedmg  the  cow  in  one  part  of 
the  country  and  people  in  another  part 
of  the  country  milking  the  cow.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  fair  to  several  areas,  like  tlie 
Columbia  Basin,  or  the  Missouri  Basin 
and  other  areas  in  this  country. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  BattinI, 
and  I  know  that  he  is  trying  to  serve  his 
people  well,  and  is  doing  a  wonderful 
job.  But  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  not  be  adopted  because 
I  think  it  would  set  a  bad  precedent  that 
some  of  the  people  who  have  spoken 
here  have  been  against  before. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  BattinI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OrTOlED    BY    MR      HOSMER 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofifer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Hosmer:  Page 
2.  line  8  Commencing  with  line  8,  page  2. 
strike  out  all  through  line  11,  page  8.  and 
In.sert  the  following: 

"lO  'Firm  energy*  means  firm  electric 
t>nerKy  equal  to  110  per  centum  of  the  amount 
generated  at  Federal  hydroelectric  plants  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  under  contract  for 
sale  at  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

•id)  Regional  Peaking  Capacity"  means 
electric  peaking  capacity  at  Federal  hydro- 
electric planta  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  equal 
to  110  per  centum  of  the  amount  under 
contract  for  sale  at  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this   Act 

"Sec  2  After  the  enactment  of  this  Act  no 
firm  energy  and  no  regional  peaking  capacity 
shall  be  exported  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west " 

And  renumber  the  following  sections  ac- 
ccjrdlngly. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  series  of  six  amendments  that  are  all 
very  simple:  I  promise  you  I  will  not  take 
but  a  minute  on  any  one  of  them.  This 
one  merely  takes  the  terms  of  this  bill 
and.  instead  of  applying  it  to  all  the 
power  in  the  future,  says  that  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  is  going  to  have  only  the 
monopoly  they  now  have  on  all  of  the 
power  that  they  are  now  using  and  an 
extra  10  percent.  We  give  them  that  and 
all  the  rest  of  it  is  up  for  grabs  for  any- 
body that  can  put  lines  in  to  get  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  type  of 
amendment  would  also  be  very  bad  for 
the  reasons  I  stated  with  respect  to 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
insisted  on  several  occasions  that  he  is 
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against  an  intertie  for  public  power. 
Yet  by  this  amendment  he  is  v/oieata!^ 
the  door  for  all  future  power  to  be  pro- 
duced by  Bonneville  by  capacities  that 
they  now  have  over  110  percent  of  the 
present  capacity  to  be  made  available 
so  that  everyone  will  try  to  make  a  na- 
tional grid  out  of  this  public  power. 

It  does  not  seem  consistent,  to  me.  It 
will,  of  course,  leave  the  Northwest 
handcuffed  so  far  as  future  development 
of  that  area  Is  concerned  and  I  think 
that  any  area  of  this  coimtry  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  use  the  energy  sources  that 
God  put  in  that  area  to  develop  that 
area.  I  think  that  this  bill  does  that 
and  protects  the  Northwest.  I  do  not 
think  these  amendments  at  this  time 
can  do  anything  except  cripple  the 
Northwest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosicer]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMKNDICKMT    OITSSXD    BT 


CUBSBI 


Mr.  GUBSER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.    Oubsxs:    On 

page  9  after  line  11  inaert  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"If  the  Secretary  enters  Into  a  contract 
under  this  Act  for  the  sale  or  ezcbange  of 
electric  power  generated  at  Federal  hydro- 
electric planta  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
which  la  to  be  used  by  any  Federal,  State, 
or  other  Public  Agency  for  pumping  in  the 
operation  of  a  Reclamation,  Water  Conserva- 
tion, or  Irrigation  project,  then  this  Act  shall 
not  thereafter  be  applicable  to  such  power 
used  for  such  purpose." 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  briefly 
and  simply  stated,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  Is  to  require  that  whenever 
in  the  future  the  Secretary  shall  enter 
Into  a  contract  with  a  public  agency  for 
project  pumping  in  irrigation  and 
reclamation  projects  that  they  will  not 
be  subject  to  this  act  and  cannot  be  re- 
claimed by  the  area  of  origin.  My 
amendment  would  not  affect  present  al- 
locations and  commitments  to  furnish 
power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  honest  opin- 
ion that  this  will  not  hurt  the  objec- 
tives of  this  bill.  I  personally  hold  no 
objection  to  expanding  the  marketing 
area  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration. I  have  no  objection  to  a  tie 
line.  I  think  a  tie  line  of  some  kind  Is 
in  the  public  Interest  and  that  we  must 
have  it  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  North- 
west and  the  Southwest  part  of  the 
United  States. 

My  objection  has  been  that  we  en- 
large the  marketing  area  for  the  pur- 
poses of  selling  so-called  dump  power. 
But  we  do  not  do  a  clean  Job  of  enlarg- 
ing that  area  because  we  retain  a  pro- 
vincial interpretation  of  the  preference 
laws  and  confine  the  benefits  of  the 
preference  laws  to  an  area  smaller  than 
the  marketing  area. 

Admittedly,  this  is  dump  power  and 
we  are  creating  another  marttet  area 
for  dump  power.  It  Is  not  firm  power. 
But  let  us  remember  that  to  the  pur- 
chaser who  buys  this  dump  power  and 
combines  It  with  a  steam  generating 
capacity.  It  becomes  firm  power.  So  we 
who  are  Interested  In  project  pumping 


for  federally  financed  reclamation  proj- 
ects are  properly  thinking  of  firm  power. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  considering 
this  amendment  I  ask  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  go  back  to  the  spirit 
behind  reclamation  law.  Dual-purpose 
hydroelectric  projects  started  when  we 
wanted  to  Impound  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  floods  and  also  re- 
claiming land  through  irrigation.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  sensible  thing  to  do 
when  we  impounded  this  water  was  to  let 
it  turn  a  turbine  as  it  fell  to  create  a 
dual-purpose  project  and  use  power 
revenues  to  assist  in  repaying  the  cost 
of  the  reclamation  project.  This  is  the 
spirit  of  reclamation  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  my  amendment  applies  only  for  the 
future.  The  Secretary  has  complete 
records  on  power  surpluses  on  a  month- 
to-month  basis  for  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Because  he  has  such  records  he  ob- 
viously Is  not  going  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract for  project  pumping  any  place  out- 
side the  present  service  Eu^ea,  unless  the 
figures  show  that  the  present  commit- 
ments for  firm  power  in  the  Bonneville 
service  area  will  not  be  infringed  upon. 
So,  this  is  a  matter  of  whether  or  not  the 
Secretary  shall  enter  into  such  an  agree- 
ment. If  he  does  not  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment, my  amendment  does  not  apply. 
But  this  does  say  that  for  the  future — 
not  for  the  present  or  the  past  but  for 
the  future — that  the  preference  law 
which  has  always  applied  will  prevail 
as  it  pertains  to  project  pumping  and 
that  for  the  future  this  category  of  pref- 
erence customers  will  be  placed  ahead  of 
the  nonpref  erence  customer  who  is  not  in 
the  Northwest  today  but  may  come  there 
In  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  preserve  the  spirit  of 
reclamation  law.  It  will  not  hurt  a 
single  soul  who  is  presently  in  business 
in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  I  grant  that  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  offered  In  all 
good  faith.  I  understand  once  a  con- 
tract is  entered  into  between  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  and  a 
pumping  project,  then  this  legislation  if 
enacted  would  no  longer  apply  to  that 
contract;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Yes.  This  is  for  the 
future,  and  it  merely  retains  the  prefer- 
ence provisions  of  the  present  law.  It 
merely  retains  the  spirit  of  the  reclama- 
tion law  which  was,  after  all,  the  moti- 
vating force  for  all  these  projects  all 
over  the  country. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  am  wondering 
if  the  gentleman  realizes  the  ultimate 
result  of  his  amendment?  As  I  under- 
stand it  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration sees  a  great  growth  in  pumping 
projects  in  years  ahead. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  only  project  au- 
thorized in  California  at  the  present 
time  which  would  require  project  pump- 
ing power  Is  the  San  Luis  project  which 
will  consume  180,000  kilowatts.  You  will 
note  that  there  are  many  months  in  the 
year  that  the  Bormevllle  Power  Admin- 
istration has  surpluses  of  over  3  million 
kilowatts.     

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Relying  only  upon 
the  comments  of  the  Boimeville  Power 


Administration  that  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  pumping  projects  in  California, 
what  would  happen  if  a  pumping  proj- 
ect in  the  gentleman's  district  obtained  a 
contract  from  the  BPA  for  surplus  power, 
that  would  be  a  permanent  contract. 
Then  other  pumping  projects  came  up 
in  the  gentleman's  area,  what  would  he 
do  with  respect  to  their  requirements, 
or  a  contract  for  surplus  power? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  It  would  be  a  simple 
matter  of  first  come  first  served.  New 
commitments  would  not  be  considered 
unless  the  Secretary  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  new  purchasers. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Then  the  gentle- 
man would  be  asking  for  preferential 
treatment. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  There  would  be  a  pref- 
erence, which  would  be  established  at 
the  outset  in  accordance  with  the  law 
and  one  that  is  not  established  with  new 
rules  when  we  are  half  way  through  the 
ball  game. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  not 
hurt  the  objectives  of  this  bill.  It  re- 
tains the  spirit  of  the  reclamation  law, 
and  I  urge  a  favorable  vote  on  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  fine 
work  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
done  in  reference  to  these  water  and 
power  matters.  He  is  to  be  compliment- 
ed. But  he  comes  forward  with  an 
amendment  which,  if  he  will  study  it,  he 
will  realize  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior could  not  enter  into  a  contract 
with  regard  to  it  anyway,  because  this  bill 
deals  with  secondary  power  only.  When 
you  follow  out  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  you  will 
make  firm  power  out  of  secondary  power. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  no  au- 
thority through  the  Bonneville  group  to 
enter  into  any  such  contract  as  that.  For 
that  reason  the  amendment  has  no  place 
in  the  bill  and  should  be  defeated. 

Assuming  it  could  be  done  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  it  ought  to  be  de- 
feated for  another  resison.  That  is  be- 
cause it  is  taking  out  one  type  of  prefer- 
ence customer  imder  your  general  prefer- 
ence customer  law,  and  making  an  addi- 
tional preference  customer  out  of  him  as 
far  as  pimiping  is  concerned,  and  dis- 
criminating against  your  groups  that  are 
preference  customers.  For  that  reason 
the  amendment  should  be  defeated,  and 
I  ask  the  committee  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  GubserI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFTEKCD  BT  MK.  BOSMEB 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hosmkk:  Page 
9,  after  section  8,  add  a  new  section  to  read 
as  follows  : 

"Sec.  9.  This  Act  applies  only  with  respect 
to  present  customers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  to  present 
Federal  plants  in  the  Pacific  Northwest;  no 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
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of  powr  fiuui 
prorklad.  tur- 
ot  Uais  Act  stiAU  b* 
dMOMd  to  ora»U  or  fiirint—  any  priority 
for  futor*  euMUmamu  at  th*  7edaral  OoTem- 
ment  ki  tb«  Paetlle  Iforthwest.** 


Mr.  HOBMESL  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
brlDS>  up  tint  proUem  of  when.  1/  ever. 
does  the  Coogrmt  of  the  United  States 
start  to  think  about  terminatinc  this 
whole  busineas  of  preference. 

It  does  so  by  M^lag  that  the  privUegec 
and  the  prlorltiw  established  by  this  bill 
will  apply  only  to  those  who  now  are  re- 
ceiving the  >^t»*ttf^  of  presently  existing 
Federal  facUlUca  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west. This  is  a  matter  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  look  into  in  a  very  broad  sense, 
but  the  smendmwit  applies  specifically 
to  this  paitieular  bUL 

Mr.  ROQERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  In  oivoaitioa  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  first  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  CaliXomia 
[Mr.  HosMXs]  for  the  contribution  he 
has  made  on  this  hllL  I  am  sure  il  he 
win  study  his  amoidmeat  he  will  find 
he  is  putting  a  stopgap  on  the  entire 
northwest  area  hy  this  type  of  amend- 
ment and  forbidding  them  ever  to  grow 
or  expand  In  the  futxire.  I  am  sure  he 
would  not  want  to  do  that.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  defeats  the  whole  punpose  of 
the  bflL  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  fMr.  HosmxsI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMJUSICSNT    arfWK^    BT     MJt.    HOSMn 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer am  amendmeni. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amwiutmant  <jlMed  by  Mr.  Hosms:  On 
psg*  t.  after  antttkm  t,  add  a  n«w  wctlon  to 
read  aa  foUovi: 

"Sac.  0.  Notvltlistendlag  any  other  prorl- 
■looa  of  lair,  on  and  after  10  yeaxa  from  the 
data  of  enactment  bcr«of.  all  electric  energy 
generated  at  l^edcral  taydroeleotrlc  pl&nta  In 
the  PaclOe  Nortbwwl  alMll  be  marketed  wlth- 
oat  regard  to  prstafeaea  and  no  contract 
tiMretafore  entered  Into  for  the  aala  of  mid 
eleotrle  energy  shaU  be  vaUd  after  that  date 
iOMotSLr  aa  any  provleiana  therein  respecting 
preference  are  oonoemed." 

Mr.  HOeMBl.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
strikes  directly  at  the  historic  question 
of  preference.  It  woukl  eliminate  pref- 
erence In  the  porehaae  of  power  from 
puhbc  utilities  If  yean  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  tnaofar  aa  the  Pacific  North- 
west is  eoDceraed.  If  it  were  made  a 
part  of  this  bill  I  would  anticipate  that 
other  legislation  would  be  introduced 
eliminating  the  preference  insofar  as  all 
other  puhUeJy  generated  power  is  con- 
cerned. All  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  preference  customers  in  their 
districts,  who  want  to  continue  to  buy 
public  power  at  rates  less  than  it  costs 
to  produce,  should  certainly  vote  against 
my  amendment,  "nie  others  I  think 
should  logically  Tole  for  It. 

B«r.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Ctiah-- 
man.  I  rise  In  oppo^Uoxx  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  iram  California  again  on 
his  ability  to  proleei  his  sectkin  and  of 


course  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 
This  amendment  would  simply  do  away 
with  the  preference  clause  Insofar  as 
the  Northwest  is  concerned,  the  power 
that  is  generated  up  there,  and  just  put 
an  open  season  on  that  power  for  every 
other  section  of  the  United  States  that 
could  get  a  powerllne  in  there.  So  you 
might  just  as  well  read  off  the  Pacific 
Northwest  by  this  amendment.  I  ask 
that  you  defeat  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr    Hosiaxl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMKMDMUfT   Uf  f  IBXO   eT    MK     HOSMIB 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Hosmeb  On 
page  9,  following  section  8.  atld  a  new  section 
to  read  aa  follows- 

"Sac  9  Neither  the  Serretart  of  the  Inte- 
rior nor  the  Secretary  cf  A^^ncultiuv  •hall, 
aa  a  condition  of  granting  rlgtita-of-way  OTer 
public  landa  for  the  conirtxuctlon  of  non- 
Federal  tranamlasion  lines  connecting  any 
generating  plants  In  the  Pitclflo  Northwest  ur 
Canada  with  any  other  area  outside  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  shall  require  either  that 
any  excees  capacity  of  said  tines  t>e  made 
available  to  the  Federal  government  or  that 
aald  lines  conform  with  Federal  {>ower  mar- 
keting policy." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Tpxa.s  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
reserve  his  point  of  order  so  that  I  may 
explain  the  amendmenf 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  I  reserve  the 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
brings  directly  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  this  matter  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  requirlni?,  wherever  a  line 
goes  across  Federal  land — and  it  could 
be  In  the  New  England  States  or  any 
other  part  of  the  country,  because  we 
have  plenty  of  Federal  land  all  over— 
that  private  transmission  facilities  be 
made  available  for  his  purposes  of  estab- 
lishing a  national  frrld. 

This  question,  whether  It  is  decided 
yes  or  no  today,  should  be  brought  up  and 
decided  by  the  Congress  in  its  broad  sense 
In  the  very  near  future.  We  are  always 
told  these  things  are  not  in  order  in  con- 
nection with  a  specific  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. However,  we  cannot  get  a  piece  of 
general  legislation  heard  and  brought 
out  for  a  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  withdraw  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  just  want  to  say  in  regard  to 
this  amendment,  It  goes  into  a  matter 
that  is  actually  entirely  foreign  to  the 
matters  treated  in  this  legislation. 

This  legislation  has  to  do  with  creat- 
ing a  iwwer  marketing  area  in  the 
Northwest.  The  only  thing  in  the  world 
it  has  to  do  with  regard  to  building  an 
intertie  or  going  across  public  lands  is 
a  provision  in  the  Westland  amendment 
which  provides  that  the  Federal  Gorem- 
ment  cannot  build  a  line.  It  does  not 
say  you  can  build,  but  It  says  you  can- 


not build  a  line  unless  you  come  back 
to  the  Congress  and  get  specific  author- 
ity to  do  that.  It  has  no  place  In  this 
bill.  It  will  do  nothing  In  the  world 
but  hurt  the  bill,  as  It  is.  and  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California   (Mr.  HosmkrI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMEIfDMEMT    OrratES    BT    ICK .    ROSMEB 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendznent  offered  by  Mr.  Hosmer  Page 
9.  alter  se<'tliju  8,  add  a  new  section  to  read 

>X3    folluWS. 

"Src.  9  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vlsU)n8  of  law,  during  and  after  fiscal  year 
ls)fi5  the  Secretary  shall  add  ten  per  centum 
to  the  rates  otherwise  determined  for  all 
sales  ot  electric  energy  nuu-keted  by  the 
Ui>niievi:ie  Power  Administration.  The 
added  revenue  so  received  from  the  market- 
inn  of  electric  energy  by  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  shall  be  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  the  United  States  national 
dfbt   ■ 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
I  bring  up  something  that  the  Congress 
i.s  cToing  to  have  to  face  up  to  and  that  is 
tins  mounting  national  debt  and  how  to 
get  some  revenue  to  pay  it.  We  have 
billions  of  dollars  of  Federal  money  in- 
vested in  ix)wer  lines  and  in  power  gen- 
erating facilities  throughout  the  country. 
I  think  it  is  up  to  us  to  take  a  respon- 
sible look  at  every  possibility  for  adding 
a  small  sum  to  the  charges  made  to  the 
u.sers  of  this  power,  since  it  comes  and 
has  been  coming  at  cost  for  a  long  time, 
and  to  applying  that  revenue  toward  the 
solution  of  a  problem  which  nags  every 
single  responsible  citizen  of  the  country 
whether  he  serves  In  public  office  or 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
impose  a  penalty  on  the  Northwest,  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  California 
would  not  want  to  penalise  the  North- 
west. It  would  also  be  a  discrimination 
against  all  of  the  projects  of  this  kind 
within  the  United  States.  The  fixing 
of  rales  for  power  is  a  very  complex  and 
tecimical  thing.  What  we  need  to  do  by 
this  legislation  is  to  make  is  possible 
to  create  a  market  to  sell  electrical  ener- 
gy that  can  be  reduced  and  which  is 
wasted  if  it  is  not  reduced,  to  provide 
the  money  to  pay  off  this  Bonneville 
project  and  then  at  that  time  pay  on 
the  public  debt  in  the  same  way  and  in 
the  regular  order  that  moneys  will  be 
contributed  from  all  other  projects. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Let  me  assure  the 
gentleman  that  if  this  amendment  is 
passed  with  respect  to  Bonneville.  I 
would  introduce  legislation  applying  it  to 
all  other  public  power  marketing  agen- 
cies. And  I  am  sure  if  it  is  passed  with 
respect  to  this  project,  it  would  pass  with 
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respect  to  all  projects.  I  think  it  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Texas.  I  will  say  this 
to  the  gentleman  from  California,  that 
when  he  introduces  such  legislation  to 
all  other  projects,  I  think  that  would  be 
the  proper  time  to  include  Bonneville 
but  not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Would  It  not  be  more 
sensible,  rather  than  to  approach  this 
on  a  piecemeal  basis,  to  go  back  to  the 
basic  reclamation  law  and  pass  an 
amendment  to  it  and  get  the  whole  thing 
over  with? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  Introduce  a  bill  of  that  kind. 
we  will  be  glad  to  consider  it  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HosmerI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OrTCKEO    BT    MK.    ROBIUB 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  the  last  amendment  I 
have  to  offer. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hosmes:  Page 
9,  after  section  8.  add  a  new  section  to  read 
as  follows: 

•'Sec.  9.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  on  and  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment hereof,  except  for  unexpired  con- 
tractual commitments  then  in  force,  no  elec- 
tric energy  generated  at  Federal  hydroelec- 
tric plants  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  shall  be 
marketed  at  less  than  value  computed  in 
accordance  with  methods  prescribed  by  the 
Federal  Power  CcMnmlsslon  for  the  computa- 
tion of  power  value." 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  here 
we  have  the  last  of  those  most  serious 
questions  that  we  as  a  responsible  leg- 
islative body  should  consider  with  re- 
spect to  federally  owned  electric  kilo- 
watts that  are  marketed  to  consumers 
throughout  the  Nation,  that  is.  what  is 
the  fair  price  at  which  they  should  be 
sold. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  indicated 
a  moment  ago,  the  fixing  of  rates  for 
electricity  is  a  difiQcult  matter.  This 
amendment  would  provide  that  the  most 
expert  body  in  the  country  be  given  the 
job  of  fixing  those  rates;  namely,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  which  has 
the  applicable  formulas  for  determining 
the  value  of  power.  The  amendment 
says  Bonneville  power  shall  not  be  mar- 
keted at  less  than  value.  Again  I  would 
say  with  respect  to  this  particular  prin- 
ciple, if  applied  to  the  Bonneville  power 
project,  as  I  believe  it  properly  should 
be,  that  legislation  could  easily  be  en- 
acted to  apply  it  to  all  other  Federal  mar- 
keting bodies.  I  certainly  recommend 
most  highly  that  it  be  done. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
rrent. 

I  just  want  to  say  this:  The  fixing  of 
power  rates,  of  course,  is  a  complex  and 
highly  technical  thing  which  must  be 
governed  by  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding a  situation  in  the  particular 
areas  affected.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  California  Is  a  man  who  Is  against 


centralized  government,  and  Uils  amend- 
ment would  do  nothing  in  the  world  but 
help  to  centralize  the  power  In  one  of  the 
bureaus  downtown,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
today  who  are  complaining  that  that  bu- 
reau, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  has 
entirely  too  much  power  today,  and  I 
certainly  think  this  House  will  not  add 
any  more  to  that  without  studying  this 
problem  very  carefully. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  locality  is  one  of 
the  criteria  used  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  in  this  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hbchler.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  1007)  to  guarantee  electric  consum- 
ers in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on 
electric  energy  generated  at  Federal 
hydroelectric  plants  in  that  region  and 
to  guarantee  electric  consumers  in  other 
regions  reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
501,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  Is  a  sepa- 
rate vote  demanded  on  any  amendment? 
If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
teble. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COST  OP  DEMONSTRATION  TO  THE 
TAXPAYER 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  resolution  which  would 
create  a  select  committee  of  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
Investigate  the  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer of  the  mass  demonstration  here  on 


the  28th.  The  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  know  how  much  of  their  money 
is  being  expended  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  sponsor  this  political  rally. 

The  resolution  I  have  introduced 
would  make  it  possible  for  this  Congress 
to  find  out  how  much  each  department 
and  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  spending  to  make  this  demonstration 
peaceful  and  successful.  We  are  en- 
titled to  know  how  much  is  being  spent 
by  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  com- 
mittee created  by  this  resolution  would 
not  only  determine  the  facts  but  would 
make  recommendations  on  how  to  cope 
with  future  demonstrations,  protect  our 
Capital  City,  and  guard  our  national 
security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  elaborate,  fantastic, 
and  feverish  preparations  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  receive  the  mass  demon- 
strators are  unbelievable.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  troops  have  been  in 
training  for  weeks.  Policemen,  plain- 
clothesmen,  detectives,  firemen,  and  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  are  everywhere  with 
many  thousands  more  on  the  alert.  De- 
tails are  working  overtime  preparing 
first  aid  tents.  Water  fountains  are  be- 
ing connected  to  fire  hydrants.  I  have 
participated  in  many  military  cam- 
paigns. The  detailed  planning  down- 
town today  is  reminiscent  of  the  most 
elaborate  military  preparations.  All  of 
this  apparently  is  considered  necessary 
by  the  high  command  to  insure  a  peace- 
ful demonstration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment going  to  do  to  entertain  the  40 
or  more  other  organizations  who  have 
threatened  to  demonstrate  and  counter- 
demonstrate?  Is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  District  of  Columbia  going 
to  be  guilty  of  discrimination  when  it 
comes  to  other  demonstrators?  Or,  is 
this  particular  demonstration  the  fa- 
vored one?  Could  it  possibly  be  that  this 
demonstration  controls  the  most  bloc 
voters? 

I  hope  this  resolution  will  pass  this 
House  so  the  American  people  will  have 
the  truth: 

Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  five 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  man- 
ner In  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 

The  committee  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  actual  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  demonstrations 
to  occur  In  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
August  28.  1963.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to.  the  actual  cost  of  such  demonstrations 
to  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
resolution  the  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof  authorized  by  the  committee 
to  hold  hearings,  is  authorized  to  sit  and 
act  during  the  present  Congress  at  such 
times  and  places  within  the  United  States, 
including  any  commonwealth  or  possession 
thereof,  whether  the  House  Is  In  session,  has 
recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such 
hearings,  and  to  require,  by  subi>ena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  and  documents,  as  it  deems 
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the  ooBunlttae 
Buy  ilt  wtUto 
apad&l  ht^w  to 
■It  atuU  b»T*  ItSMi  obtAlncd  rroin  tbe 
HouM.  eubpmaa  mmj  b«  laaued  under  the 
Blgtuitnn  of  tlM  ehaitnuui  of  the  conuolttee 
or  any  membar  of  tb*  eonunlttee  designated 
by  him,  and  nuiy  b*  Mrred  by  any  person 
rtsslgnstsd  by  aoeli  QtMOnnan  or  member. 

The  commiUm  ibaU  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  pmctlwiMs  during  the  present 
Congrsss  the  results  at  lu  InvestlgaUon  and 
study,  together  vlth  such  recommendaUons 
as  it  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report 
which  Is  made  wtien  the  House  Is  not  In  ses- 
sion shall  be  fltod  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 


CIVIL  RIORTS  DEMONSTRATION 

Mr.  FARBSTKDf.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  cicwmt  to  address  the  House 
tar  1  minute  aod  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKSa.  Is  there  objecUoa 
to  the  requeefc  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PARB8TEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  wajrs  to  frustrate  the  consti- 
tutional right  oi  free  citizens  to  seek  re- 
dress of  their  crleTances.  In  a  state 
where  police  or  military  Juntas  rule,  the 
right  of  movement  is  restricted.  Re- 
stricted, too,  is  the  right  to  seek  redress 
of  grlevaneee. 

I  was  shocked  to  leam  from  some  con- 
stltiaents  that  some  of  them  experienced 
frustration  in  attemiiiing  to  come  to 
Waslilngton  and  participate  In  the  march 
for  Jobs  and  freedom  on  August  28. 

Instead  of  being  Uocked  by  police  or 
a  military  Junta,  tbey  were  being  blocked 
by  bus  eompaniei  and  other  transporta- 
tion media  who.  on  one  pretext  or  an- 
other, claimed  dther  to  have  no  buses 
available  or.  in  tbe  eases  that  have  also 
come  to  my  attention,  bus  rates  that 
began  at  one  figure  soon  started  to  climb 
once  it  became  known  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  wanted  to  use  them. 

These  transportation  systems  must  not 
be  permitted  to  fmstrate  the  August  28 
march  to  Washington.  If  thousands  of 
my  constituents  cannot  leave  New  York 
City  at  their  free  will  to  come  to  Wash- 
tagUm,  DC.  then  those  responsible  have 
erected  a  Berlin-type  wall  that  must  be 
smashed  now. 

I  have  called  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  make  a  sweeping 
investigation  of  all  bxis  companies,  tour 
companies,  and  travel  brokers  who  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  this  march. 
When  a  poor  chtireh  In  my  district,  on 
the  Lower  East  Side,  has  to  pay  $320  for 
an  un-alrcondltioned  bus  while  the  going 
rate  filed  with  the  ICC  by  another  com- 
pany for  Identical  equipment  is  approxi- 
mately $250,  then  something  is  not  only 
wrong,  it  is  rotten. 

When  a  group  from  downtown  CORE 
Is  made  to  pay  a  high  fee;  when  the 
Lower  East  Side  Civil  Rights  Committee. 
an  ad  hoc  groiq»  eonpoeed  of  the  most 
respected  reUgloaa.  fraternal,  and  civic 
groups  is  promlnd  30  buses,  and  is  then 
given  9.  "1  more  eertaln  and  poasibly  an 
llth."  I  must  confeai  that  I  am  shocked 
At  this  type  of  vehJeolar  black  market. 

The  ICC  must  step  in  now— even  as 
tbe   hour   for  the  march   approaches. 


There  is  no  reason  why  neighboring 
States  cannot  pitch  in  and  help  even  on 
temporary  ICC  permits.  I  think  the 
ICC  should  pay  particular  attention  to 
those  bus  companies  who  have  hiked 
rates  from  $250  to  $320  and  from  $279  to 
$410  per  bus  as  the  demand  grows. 

The  major  bus  companies  are  always 
before  us  pleading  for  special  subsidies. 
When  they  stand  in  the  way  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  seeking  to  petition  Congress 
then  I  have  no  sympathy  for  their  plight 
and  I  have  nothing  but  contempt  for 
their  business  practices. 

I  hope  it  will  prove  unnecessary  for  me 
to  go  any  further  than  suggest  that  the 
bus  companies  in  question  voluntarily 
adjust  their  prices  to  come  within  the 
tariffs  filed  by  them  with  the  ICC 


AUGUST  28  CIVIL  RIGHTS  MARCH 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  a 
newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow.  Augxist  28.  will  be  recorded  as 
a  historic  day.  In  the  tradition  of 
American  democracy  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion over  100.000  strong  will  come  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  to  petition  peacefully 
their  Government  for  jobs  and  freedom. 
I  want  to  extend  to  those  who  come  to 
Washington  my  own  personal  welcome 
and  support  and  participation  in  this 
demonstration.  The  march  Is  part  of 
the  clvU  rights  revolution  which  Is  sweep- 
ing our  land,  a  revolution  which  Is  dedi- 
cated to  fulfilling  the  alms  of  our  first 
revolution — liberty  and  justice  for  all. 
This  revolution  is  being  fought  nonvio- 
lently  with  courage  and  dignity  and 
dedication.  Tomorrow's  march  will  re- 
flect those  qualities.  The  leaders  of  the 
march  are  to  be  commended,  in  my  opin- 
ion, for  their  sense  of  responsibility  and 
for  their  dedication. 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Post  there 
appeared  a  statement  issued  by  the  lead- 
ers  of    the    10    groups   sponsoring   this 
march.    This  statement  outlines  the  rea- 
sons for  the  march  and  makes  an  elo- 
quent appeal  for  restraint  and  dignity 
during  proceedings  tomorrow.    I  Include 
that  statement  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord along  with  the  names  and  organiza- 
tional affiliations  of  the  10  signers. 
Tkxt  or  Statement   on    Makch 
(EDrroR's  Note. — The  statement  was  signed 
by:    Mathew  Ahmann.  executive   director  of 
the  National  Catholic  Conference  for  Inter- 
racial Justice:    the  Reverend  Eugene  Carson 
Blake,  vice  chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Race   Relations   of  the  National   Council   of 
Churches  of  Christ  In  America.  James  Farm- 
er,    national    director    of    the    Congress    of 
Racial  Equality;  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  president  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership   Conference:    John   Lewis,   chair- 
man of  the  Student  Nonviolent  C<x)rdlnatlng 
Committee;  Rabbi  Joachim  Prlnz.  chairman 
of  the  American  Jewish  Congrese;   A.  Philip 
Randolph,  president  of  the  Negro  American 
Labor  CouncU;  Walter  Reuther.  president  of 
th«  United  AutomobUe,  Aerospftce.  and  Agrl- 
eultural    Implement    Workers    of    America. 


AFL-CIO.  and  chairman.  Induetrlal  ITnloa 
Department.  AFL-CIO;  Roy  WUklna.  execu- 
Ure  secretary  of  tbe  National  Association  for 
the  Adrancement  of  Colored  People;  and 
Whitney  Young,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Urban  League  ) 

(Leaders  of  the  10  national  organlzatloru 
sponsoring  the  march  on  Washington  for 
Jobs  and  freedom  yesterday  Issued  the  fol- 
lowing public  statement:  ) 

The  Washington  march  of  August  28  Is 
more  than  Just  a  demonstration. 

It  w.is  conceived  as  an  outpouring  of  deep 
feeling  of  millions  of  white  and  colored  Amer- 
ican citizens  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  particularly  the  Congress  of  that 
Oovernment.  to  grant  and  guarantee  com- 
plete equality  In  citizenship  to  the  Negro 
minority  of  our  populations. 

As  such,  the  Washington  march  U  a  living 
petition— In  the  flesh — of  the  scores  of 
thousands  of  citizens  of  both  races  who  will 
be  present  from  all  parts  of  our  country. 

It  will  be  orderly,  but  not  subservient.  It 
will  be  proud,  but  not  arrogant.  It  will  be 
nonviolent,  but  not  timid.  It  will  be  unified 
In  purposes  and  behavior,  but  not  splintered 
Into  groups  and  individual  competitors.  It 
will  be  outspoken,  but  not  raucous. 

It  will  have  the  dignity  befitting  a  demon- 
•traUon  In  behalf  of  the  human  rights  of  20 
million  people,  with  the  eye  and  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  world  focused  upon  Waslilngton, 
D  C   on  August  28.  1963. 

In  a  neighborhood  dispute,  there  may  be 
stunts,  rough  words  and  even  hot  Insults; 
but  when  a  whole  people  speaks  to  Its  Oov- 
ernment, the  dialog  and  the  action  must 
be  on  a  level  reflecting  the  worth  of  that 
people  and  the  responsibility  of  that 
Oovernment. 

We.  the  undersigned,  who  see  the  Wash- 
ington march  as  wrap]>lng  up  the  dreams, 
hopes,  ambitions,  tears,  and  prayers  of  mil- 
lions who  ha^-e  lived  for  this  day,  call  upon 
the  members,  followers,  and  well-wishers  of 
our  several  organizations  to  make  the  march 
a  disciplined  and  purposeful  demonstration. 
We  call  upon  them  all,  black  and  white,  to 
resist  provocation  to  disorder  and  to  violence. 
We  ask  them  to  remember  that  evil  per- 
sons are  determined  to  smear  this  march  and 
to  discredit  the  cause  of  equality  by  delib- 
erate efforts  to  stir  disorder. 

We  call  for  self-dlsclpllne.  so  that  no  one 
In  our  own  ranks,  however  enthusiastic,  shall 
be  the  spark  for  disorder. 

We  call  for  resistance  to  the  efforts  of  those 
who.  while  not  enemies  of  the  march  as  such, 
might  seek  to  use  it  to  advance  causes  not 
dedicated  primarily  to  clvU  rights  or  to  the 
welfare  of  our  country. 

We  ask  each  and  every  one  in  attendance 
In  Washington  or  In  spiritual  attendance 
back  home,  to  place  the  cause  above  all  else. 
Do  not  permit  a  few  Irresponslbles  to  hang 
a  new  problem  around  our  necks  as  we  re- 
turn home.  Let's  do  what  we  came  to  do — 
place  the  national  human  rights  problem 
squarely  on  the  doorstep  of  the  National 
Congress  and  of  the  Federal  Government 
Let  s  win  at  Washington. 


N.^TIONAL   LABOR    RELATIONS 
BOARD 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  the  text  of  a 
bill  I  Introduced  today  along  with  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  HH.  8246.  a  bill  to  di- 


vest the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
of  its  judicial  functions.  This  bill  re- 
quires that  in  the  future  all  unfair  labor 
practice  cases  be  tried  before  XJB.  dis- 
trict courts  throughout  the  country. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
would,  in  the  future  under  this  bill,  be 
limited  to  handling  representation  mat- 
ters. This  would  include  the  conduct  of 
employee  elections.  But  this  agency 
would  no  longer  investigate,  prosecute, 
or  adjudicate  unfair  labor  practice  cases 
as  it  does  today. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  H  Jl. 
8246  is  a  measure  of  far-reaching  sig- 
nificance. Its  significance  lies  not  alone 
in  what  I  believe  to  be  its  constructive 
approach  to  handling  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice cases.  An  even  deeper  significance 
Ues  in  the  contribution  It  will  make  to 
preserving  the  cherished  high  standards 
of  American  Jurisprudence.  Its  purpose 
Is  to  restore  to  all  litigants  in  labor 
cases — plaintiffs  and  defendants  alike — 
their  right  to  equal  Justice  imder  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  18,  1963.  in  dis- 
cussing before  the  House  the  trend  of 
recent  Labor  Board  decisions,  I  said  that 
I  planned  to  Introduce  legislation  to  re- 
move from  the  Board  its  Jurisdiction  over 
unfair  labor  practice  cases.  HM.  8246 
is  the  bill  I  had  In  mind.  And  at  this 
point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill,  along 
with  a  section-by-section  analysis,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

In  the  June  18  comments  to  which  I 
Just  referred,  my  respected  colleague 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  GRnrriN]  Joined 
with  me  in  reviewing  an  extensive  series 
of  NLRB  decisions  which  have  circum- 
vented and  distorted  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress as  expressed  In  the  Landrum- 
Grif&n  Act.  More  than  a  year  earlier, 
on  April  10,  1962,  we  made  a  similar 
presentation  to  the  House.  On  these  two 
occasions,  we  presmted  a  docum^ited 
account  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  Labor 
Board's  studied  and  deliberate  effort  to 
achieve  administrative  repeal  of  the 
Landrum-GrlfiOn  Act — repeal  by  a  series 
of  decisions  which  not  only  torture  the 
language  of  the  statute,  but  which  also 
ignore  the  clearly  expressed  will  of 
Congress. 

I  should  emphasize  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  HJl.  8246  does  not  touch  upon  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  provisions  of 
the  Landrum-Griffln  Act.  the  so-called 
financial  provisions  of  that  law.  Those 
provisions  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  comments 
previously  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
by  my  colleague  from  Michigan  and  my- 
self were  directed — and  HJl.  8246  is  di- 
rected— at  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  and  more  particularly  at  the 
manner  In  which  the  NLRB  has  han- 
dled Its  responsibilities  dealing  with  un- 
fair labor  practice  cases.  Members  of 
the  House  will  recall  that  the  NLRB  is 
charged  under  Landrum-Oriflln,  as  it 
was  under  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  with  deciding  whether,  on 
a  particular  set  of  facts,  an  unfair  labor 
practice  has  been  committed. 

The  House  may  be  assured,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  my  decision  to  introduce  HJl. 
8246  was  not  arrived  at  ovemlglit.    It 


has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  of  the 
House  for  more  than  10  years.  My 
studies  through  those  years  have  con- 
firmed grave  doubts  about  the  capacity 
of  the  NLRB  to  discharge  its  duties  with 
fairness  and  impartiality.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  very  bill  I  have  Introduced 
today  was  approved  by  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  as  long  ago  as 
1954.  Complaints  of  bias  In  the  NLRB's 
handling  of  luifair  labor  practice  cases 
are,  therefore,  far  from  new.  They  have 
been  made  and  documented  repeatedly 
through  nearly  all  the  years  of  the 
Board's  existence.  Almost  from  Its  in- 
ception with  the  Wagner  Act  in  1935, 
this  Board  has  been  under  public  and 
congressional  fire  for  failure  to  c>erform 
its  duties  in  an  even-handed  Impartial 
manner. 

After  12  years'  experience  with  the 
Board  under  the  Wagner  Act,  a  long- 
suffering  public  saw  Congress  in  1947  pass 
the  Taft-Hartley  law — not  alone  to  re- 
dress a  basic  statutory  imbalance,  but 
also  to  undo  the  damage  wrought  by 
biased  Board  decisions.  It  soon  became 
clear,  however,  that  the  Labor  Board 
would  not  follow  the  mandate  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  and  would  not  respect 
the  intent  which  Congress  clearly  ex- 
pressed In  passing  that  law.  So-called 
NLRB  loopholes  became  the  rule,  and  the 
very  abuses  grew  which  Congress  had 
ordered  stopped.  Then,  after  another  12 
years,  a  long-suffering  public  once  agsdn 
saw  Congress  act,  this  time  In  1959  with 
passage  of  the  Landrum-Grlffin  Act.  Yet 
here  we  stand  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  less 
than  4  years  later — with  this  Board's  re- 
fusal to  follow  the  will  of  Congress  even 
more  pronounced  since  passage  of  Lan- 
dnun-Orifian  than  it  was  before.  Once 
again,  abuses  grow  and  fiourlsh  which 
Congress  clearly  banned.  It  is  apparent 
that  major  changes  must  be  made — and 
soon — If  we  are  ever  to  have  equal  Justice 
imder  law  In  the  trial  and  adjudication 
of  imfair  labor  practice  cases. 

I  will  not  burden  the  House  with  a 
full  recital  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
decisions  which  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]  and  I  reviewed 
in  our  discussions  of  April  10,  1962,  and 
June  18,  1963.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Labor  Board  rulings  in  those  and  other 
cases  have  distorted  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  and  have  operated  to 
legalize  again  many  of  the  most  flagrant 
abuses  which  Congress,  through  the 
Landrum-Griffln  Act,  sought  to  elimi- 
nate. Most  damaging  to  public  confi- 
dence in  the  NLRB,  and  most  hostile  to 
the  wlU  of  Congress,  have  been  those  de- 
cisions which  have  permitted  secondary 
boycotting,  which  have  literally  encour- 
aged blackmail  picketing,  which  have 
trampled  upon  the  constitutional  and 
statutory  guarantees  of  free  speech,  and 
which  have  Impaired  the  right  of  those 
who  risk  their  capital  to  make  the  eco- 
nomic decisions  necessary  to  proper 
management  of  their  businesses. 

The  following,  however,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  absurdity  of  the  Board  de- 
cisions to  which  I  refer — and  demon- 
strate too  the  violence  which  those  de- 
cisions have  inflicted  on  the  statute 
itself  and  on  the  Intent  of  Congress. 


One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
in  Landrum-Griffln  was  its  ban  on  sec- 
ondary boycotts.  The  Taft-Hartley 
law,  of  coiirse,  sought  to  ban  all  such 
boycotts,  but  a  series  of  ingenious  NLRB 
decisions  quickly  created  loopholes  which 
all  but  nullified  those  provisions  of  Taft- 
Hartley.  Accordingly,  in  Landrum-Grlf- 
fin, Congress  carefully  restored  and  rein- 
forced the  boycott  ban. 

For  example,  Taft-Hartley  said  it  was 
unlawful  for  a  union  to  induce  or  en- 
courage "employees  of  any  employer"  to 
commit  a  boycott.  Over  the  years,  how- 
ever, the  Board  carved  out  a  loophole 
which  permitted  boycotts  by  farm  labor- 
ers, railway  employees,  supervisors,  et 
cetera.  To  close  this  loophole.  Congress 
in  Landrum-Griffln  rewrote  the  language 
so  that  it  banned  boycotts  by  "any  indi- 
vidual employed  by  any  person."  Un- 
daunted by  this  directive,  however,  the 
NLRB  quickly  managed  to  decide  that 
in  some  Instances  an  "Individual"  is  not 
really  an  "individual"  at  all.  See  Caro- 
lina Lumber,  130  NLRB  No.  148,  1961; 
and  Operating  Engineers  Local  324,  131 
NLRB  No.  36,  1961.  In  an  equally  ab- 
surd holding,  the  Board  permitted  a  boy- 
cott by  deciding  that  a  radio  station  lit- 
erally produces  the  automobiles  which 
are  advertised  in  its  commercials — Elec- 
trical Workers  Local  662,  133  NLRB  No. 
165,  1961.  Also,  that  a  seller  who  dis- 
tributes candy  and  tobacco  is  actually 
the  producer  of  those  items — Teamsters 
Local  537  and  Lohman,  132  NLRB  No. 
67,  1961.  In  another  case — ^local  83, 
Teamsters  Union,  133  NLRB  No.  116 — the 
Board  found  no  boycott  violation  where 
a  union  agent  threatened  a  secondary 
employer — even  though  the  Landrum- 
Griffln  Act  specifically  forbade  threats 
against  employers. 

Landrum-Griffln  also  harmed  black- 
mail picketing.  However,  that  indefen- 
sible practice  has  now  gained  NLRB  ap- 
proval through  a  series  of  fantastic  de- 
cisions. For  example,  picketing  was 
permitted  to  force  an  employer  to  rec- 
ogTuze  one  union  while  another  imion 
was  already  certified  by  the  NLRB — 
Calumet  Contractors,  133  NLRB  No.  57, 
1961.  Then  in  the  case  of  C.  A.  Blinne — 
135  NLRB  No.  121— the  Board  literally 
Invited  the  union  to  circmnvent  the  ban 
on  blackmail  picketing  when  it  said  the 
picketing  would  be  protected  if  the  imion 
filed  an  unfair  labor  practice  charge — 
even  though  it  knew  the  charge  to  be 
grroundless  when  it  was  filed. 

These  and  other  cases,  which  have 
been  discussed  at  length  in  prior  pres- 
entations to  Congress,  reflect  beyond 
question  a  pattern  of  administrative  re- 
peal. These  cases  are  merely  Illustrative. 
There  are  many,  many  more  in  the  same 
vein.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the 
House  at  this  Jimcture,  nor  the  necessary 
space  in  the  Record  to  set  forth  in  full 
the  extent  to  which  these  decisions  have 
set  in  motion  the  process  of  administra- 
tive repeal.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the 
NLRB  seems  to  single  out  for  n)ecial  at- 
tention those  provisions  In  the  law  where 
the  greatest  measure  of  damage  will  flow 
from  the  absurd  decisions  referred  to 
here. 
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To  lllustnU*  further,  in  Uie  area  of 
free  ipeeeh.  the  Board  has  been  espe> 
clally  IncenlouB  In  lU  effortA  to  prevent 
employees  from  hewing  and  weighing 
the  Tlews  of  their  employer  during  a 
union    (Mvanlslng    campaign.    In    the 
HarrlBon-Cherry  Lane  case — 140  NLRS 
No.  11.  1902 — the  union  loet  the  elecUon 
and  then  filed  objections  because  the  em- 
ployer had  shown  his  employees  a  movie 
fUm  which  depleted  scenes  of  union  vio- 
lence.    The  Board  found  there  was  no 
misrepresentation,     no     coercion,      no 
threats  Involved  in  the  film.     However, 
it  nevertheless  ordered  the  election  set 
aside.    It  concluded  that  the  use  of  this 
motion  picture  was  a  "new  and  some- 
what dlirerent"  type  of  electioneering, 
and  that  it  therefore  Interfered  with  the 
election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  when  I 
spoke  to  the  House  on  June  18.  1963.  the 
law  protects  the  right  of  free  speech, 
whether  exerdaed  In  written,  printed, 
graphic,  or  visual  form.  Obviously  mo- 
tion pictures  were  not  unknown  to  Con- 
gress when  the  free-speech  provision  was 
written  into  the  Taft-Hartley  law  In 
1947.  Nevertheleas.  today  the  NLRB  says 
that  the  use  of  motion  pictures  consti- 
tutes a  new  and  somewhat  different  type 
of  electioneering.  And  to  show  that  it 
plays  no  favorites  in  restricting  the 
means  by  which  the  right  of  free  speech 
is  exercised,  the  Board  ruled  In  the  Oak 
Manufacturing  Company  case  *141 
NLRB  No.  121).  that  an  employer  inter- 
fered with  the  election  when  he  wrote 
letters  to  his  employees  during  an  or- 
ganizing campaign  citing  the  benefits 
they  were  already  enjoying  without  a 
union. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  merely  to  illus- 
trate another  area  where  the  NLRB  has 
undertaken  a  freewheeling  operation 
which  has  no  sanction  under  law — I 
should  like  to  refer  briefly  to  a  series  of 
decisions  which  have  far-reaching  Impli- 
cations for  our  free  competitive  enter- 
prise system.  I  refer  to  decisions  In 
which  the  Board  has  heavily  encroached 
on  management's  right  to  manage.  As  I 
told  the  House  last  June  18,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  line  of  decision  holds  that  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  must  bargain,  not  alone 
on  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions 
as  the  statute  qMclfles.  but  on  a  variety 
of  major  economic  business  judgments 
as  well. 

These  decisions  begin  with  the  second 
Plbreboard  case  (13a  NLRS  No.  67,  1962) . 
and  Include  a  variety  of  others,  among 
them  the  Renton  News  case  (136  NLRB 
No.  55,  1962)  and  the  American  Manu- 
facturing case  (139  NLRB  No.  57,  1962). 
to  which  I  referred  In  the  presentation 
before  the  House  on  June  18.  1963. 

The  net  effect  of  all  these  cases.  Mr 
Speaker.  Is  that  the  NLRB  has  once 
more  charted  for  itself  a  course  far  afield 
from  the  law.  Through  these  cases  the 
Labor  Board  sajrs.  In  effect,  that  manage- 
ment may  no  longer  make  its  own  deci- 
sions on  the  efBeleney,  competitiveness, 
or  even  the  very  ■anrtval  of  its  business. 
Management  may  no  longer  make  Its 
own  decision  on  the  location  of  facilities. 
on  the  future  proveets  of  the  business; 
in  fact,  it  may  no  longer  decide  for  itself 
whether  It  will  stay  In  business  or  wheth- 
er it  will  go  out  of 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  eye  opening  NLRB 
doctrine  about  management  prerogatives 
Is  but  the  latest  in  a  long  line  of  extra- 
statutory  powers  this  Board  has  arro- 
gated to  itself. 

It  Ls  obvious  that  corrective  action 
cannot  longer  be  postponed  Month  by 
month,  year  by  year,  the  NLRB  Itself— 
by  its  own  decisions — ha.s  systematically 
put  Congress  on  notice  that  it  Ls  futile  to 
entertain  further  any  hope  of  a  reason- 
able course  in  future  Board  decisions. 
No  longer  can  there  be  serious  question 
about  the  need  for  the  legislation  which 
I  have  introduced  today  A.s  I  told  the 
House  on  June  18.  1963,  the  25-year 
record  of  performance  by  the  NLRB  in 
the  discharge  of  its  judicial  role  truly 
represents  one  of  the  most  lamentable 
episodes  in  the  history  of  American 
jurisprudence. 

I    have   heard   some    people    say.    Mr 
Speaker,  that  we  should  not  worry  too 
much    about    NLRB    decisions — because 
they    can    be    appealed    to    the    courts. 
Yes,  they  can  be  appealed      However,  to 
those  who  say  this,  I  would  simply  point 
out  that  the  worth  of  their  suRgestlon  is 
refuted   by  the  quarter-century  history 
of  this  agency's  relation.ships  with  the 
courts.     The  courts  invariably  defer  to 
the  so-called  expertise  of  the  Board  as 
the    fact-finding    agency      Because    the 
Board's    trial    examiners    conduct    the 
hearings    and    see    the    witnesses,    the 
courts  have  been  most  reluctant  to  upset 
the  Board  s  findings.     In  this  connection 
it  should  also  he  remembered  that  when 
an   NLRB   decision   is   appealed    to   the 
courts,  it  does  not  mean  a  new  unbiased 
trial.     It  Is  limited  to  an  appellate  review 
of  the  written  record  made  before  the 
Board.     The     miscarriage     of     justice 
which  has  attended  so  many  Board  pro- 
ceedings, is  therefore   initiated— indeed 
it  is  often  assured — at  the  level  of  the 
Board's  employees,  for  as  already  pointed 
out  it  is  the  Board's  trial  examiners  who 
conduct    the   hearings    at   which    these 
records  are  made. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  cases 
are  appealed.  Also,  the  history  of  the 
NLRB  shows  that  it  has  rarely  changed 
to  a  reasonable  course  simply  because 
courts  of  appeal  rebuffed  it  on  particu- 
lar cases. 

The  corrective,  Mr.  Speaker,  must, 
therefore,  be  applied  at  the  trial  level. 
This  is  the  corrective  provided  by  H  R 
8246. 

Before  we  proceed  to  an  analysis  of 
H.R.  8246.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  practically  all  of  the  Board's  ex- 
cesses through  the  years,  all  of  its  absurd 
decisions,  have  reflected  one  central  mis- 
conception of  its  own  role.  Early  in  its 
existence,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  agency 
somehow  conceived  the  notion  that  Con- 
gress had  given  it  a  policymaking  func- 
tion. In  this  view,  the  NLRB  is  100  per- 
cent wrong. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  provisions  of  H  R.  8246  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  in  1954.  In  his  statement  cov- 
ering the  committee's  activities  at  that 
time,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  had 
some  pointed  comments  to  make  about 
the  NLRBs  self-appointed  policy  role. 
The  chairman's  remarks  are  as  appropri- 


ate now  as  they  were  then,  and  I  should 
like  to  quote  from  them  in  part  here. 
He  said : 

The  Wagner  Act  and  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
spell  out  In  definite  ternw  the  conduct  which 
constitutes  unfair  labor  practices  The  func- 
tions of  the  Board  under  both  statutes  have 
t)*en  Investigation  and  factfinding— to  de- 
termine whether  certain  acU  were  com- 
mitted, and  whether  .such  aot.s.  If  proved. 
viol;ited  the  Utw  Thus.  lt.s  real  job  has  been 
t.>  determliie  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  In- 
dividuals under  these  statutes  In  neither 
I.iw  did  Congress  delegate  any  discretion  to 
determine  what  the  country's  labor  policy 
uught  to  be  It  gave  the  Board  no  authority 
t(j  decide  what  should  be  the  relations  among 
unlun.s.  employers,  and  employees  It  is  this 
lack  of  authority  in  policy  matters  which  sets 
this  B<.>ard  apart 

Other  Federal  agencies  are  not  so  re- 
stricted •  •  •  The  Securities  and  Exchange 
C\>mml8slon  regulates  the  conduct  of  stock 
exchanges  •  •  •  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission seta  standards  for  construction  of 
power  lines  •  •  •  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission decides  what  type  of  advertising  and 
other  trade  practices  can  be  permitted  In  the 
public  Interest 

Each  of  these  agencies  necessarily  has  a 
broad  grant  of  policymaking  authority  from 
Congress  The  NLRB  has  none  •  •  •  It  is 
firmly  limited  by  statute  to  a  Judicial  find- 
ing on  whether  specific  acta  violate  the  well- 
dehned  terms  of  the  law  ip.  3.  committee 
print.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  115.  83d 
Cong  .  2d  sess  ,  on  matters  relating  to  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of  1947) 

Mr  Speaker,  the  observations  which  I 
have  quoted  are  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  when  made  by  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  nearly  10  years  ago.  At  that 
time.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  analyzed  over 
15  years  of  what  the  chairman  called  in 
his  statement  "the  unhappy  history  of 
NLRBs  experts."  Now.  in  1963.  we  have 
added  almost  another  decade,  which— 
measured  in  terms  of  NLRBs  studied 
distortions  of  congressional  intent — rep- 
resents a  period  of  years  even  more  dis- 
tressing than  those  first  15. 

Unfair  labor  practice  cases  are  pri- 
vate law  suits — nothing  more.  On  this 
point  I  should  like  to  quote  again  from 
the  statement  filed  by  the  chairman  of 
our  committee  in  the  83d  Congress. 
After  citing  the  fact  that  in  unfair  labor 
practice  cases  the  NLRB  is  limited  to  a 
judicial  finding,  the  chairman  said: 

This  la  preclaely  the  function  which  our 
couru  perform  It  la  the  very  function  for 
which  courU  were  eatabltahed.  It  la  one 
which  they  alone  should  exercise  It  should 
never  have  been  placed  elsewhere 

I  agreed  with  those  observations  when 
they  were  made  in  the  83d  Congress.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  subscribe  to  them  with  added 
emphasis  now.  H  R.  8246  will,  as  the 
chairman  said  in  1954: 

Restrict  the  administrative  agency  to  an 
administrative  Job.  and  restore  a  purely 
Judicial  function  to  the  courts. 

I  recall  that  in  1954.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
apologists  for  the  NLRB  said  the  com- 
mittee's proposal  would  impose  a  hard- 
ship on  the  courts.  I  disagreed  then, 
and  I  disagree  now.  Statistics  on  the 
number  of  unfair  labor  practice  charges 
filed  over  a  given  period  of  time  are  far 
from  a  true  indicator  of  the  judicial 
workload  contemplated  by  H.R.  8246.  It 
is  a  fact  of  labor-management  life  that 
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unfair  practice  charges  are  basically  re- 
quests for  investigation.  It  is  also  a  fact 
of  life  that  many  such  charges  are  filed 
by  employers  and  unions  for  bargaining 
or  maneuvering  advantage.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  all  charges  filed  ever 
reach  the  hearing  stage.  Approximately 
40  percent  of  all  charges  are  withdrawn, 
about  30  percent  are  dismissed,  and  about 
another  20  percent  are  settled.  We  can 
readily  see,  then,  how  It  Is  that  less  than 
10  percent  of  these  charges  reach  the 
trial  stage.  In  fact,  over  the  past  3 
years  36,968  unfair  labor  practice  charges 
were  filed,  an  average  of  12,323  per  year. 
During  this  same  period  a  total  of  2,221 
hearings  were  held  by  NLRB  examiners. 
This  is  an  average  of  740  trials  per  year — 
see  27th  Annual  Report  of  the  NLRB, 
1962,  pages  6-14. 

In  the  event  that  approximately  the 
same  number  would  go  to  trial  in  the 
courts  under  H.R.  8246.  this  means  we 
are  talking  about  an  average  of  fewer 
than  10  added  trials  each  year  in  each 
one  of  our  86  UJS.  district  courts. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  these  trials, 
though  widely  distributed  geographically, 
would  not  fall  evenly  in  every  Judicial 
district.  Some  courts,  particularly  those 
serving  heavily  industrialized  areas, 
would  draw  a  greater  percentage.  And 
on  that  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  Congress  will  never 
deny  any  litigant  his  proper  access  to 
our  courts  simply  because  existing  facili- 
ties in  a  given  district  might  seem  to  be 
overtaxed.  For  such  a  problem,  shotUd 
it  arise  In  any  district,  lix.  Speaker,  the 
obvious  answer  Is  either  the  reassign- 
ment of  some  judges  now  serving  else- 
where, or  legislation  to  authorize  addi- 
tional Judgeships. 

SeverEkl  additional  factors  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  sissesses  the  workload  contem- 
plated for  the  coiuts  imder  HJR.  8246. 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  over  the 
past  3  years  an  average  of  only  740  hear- 
ings were  held  each  year  by  NLRB  trial 
examiners.  Under  H.R.  8246.  with  the 
parties  no  longer  able  to  \ise  the  NLRB 
for  the  same  maneuvering  and  bargain- 
ing advantages  that  they  have  in  the 
past,  an  even  greater  number  of  charges 
may  be  settled  or  dismissed  before  they 
reach  the  hearing  stage  in  the  future. 
Further.  H.R.  8246  makes  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  generally  ap- 
plicable to  these  trials.  It  also  provides 
for  hearings  before  special  masters  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court.  These  pro- 
visions, along  with  a  specific  provision  for 
nonjury  trials,  will  all  materially  lessen 
the  impact  of  any  additional  caseload  on 
our  courts.  And,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out  Mr.  Speaker,  if  experience 
should  show  that  any  Judicial  district  is 
overburdened,  the  answer  will  then  lie  in 
the  appointment  of  additional  Judges  or 
the  reassignment  of  some  now  serving  In 
other  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  also  important  to 
emphasize  here  that  HJl.  8246  would  in 
no  way  prejudice  any  case  pending  be- 
fore the  Board  at  the  time  of  its  enact- 
ment. Nor  would  it  prejudice  any  en- 
forcement proceeding  pending  In  court  at 
the  time  of  enactment.  It  would  pre- 
serve the  full  rights  of  all  litigants  at  all 
stages. 


And  I  should  like  to  emphasize  one 
further  point.  With  the  NLRB  restrict- 
ed under  H.R.  8246  to  purely  administra- 
tive duties,  complaining  parties  would  in 
the  future  make  their  own  investigations. 
fm-nlsh  their  own  facts,  and  present  their 
own  cases  for  trial.  On  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  carries  a  very  signifi- 
cant proviso.  I  realize — as  did  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  when  it 
approved  this  same  measure  In  1954 — 
that  at  times  some  litigants,  particularly 
Individual  employees,  may  be  unable  to 
afford  the  costs  of  handling  their  own 
cases.  This  certainly  will  not  be  true  of 
the  average  employer  nor  of  the  average 
union,  but  It  might  well  be  the  case  where 
an  individual  employee  files  a  charge 
against  his  employer  or  against  a  union. 
In  such  a  situation,  H.R.  8246  provides 
the  alternative  right  for  a  complaining 
party  either  to  present  his  own  case  in 
court  or  to  have  his  local  U.S.  attorney 
present  it  for  him  without  cost. 

HJl.  8246  makes  no  attempt  to  rewrite 
the  unfair  labor  practice  sections  of  the 
law.  It  is  directed  only  at  the  manner 
in  which  unfair  labor  practice  cases  will 
be  adjudicated.  However,  that  entails 
a  number  of  significant  procedural 
changes.  In  the  interest  of  clarity  and 
a  full  understanding,  I  want  to  outline 
these  procedural  changes  here. 

Under  present  law,  orders  of  the  NLRB 
are  not  self -enforcing.  If  they  are  not 
complied  with,  the  Board  must  petition 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  enforce- 
ment. With  cases  tried  in  district 
courts,  court  orders  would,  of  course,  be 
automatically  self-enforcing,  with  the 
regular  appellate  procedure  available  to 
all  UUgants. 

Under  present  law,  temporary  restrain- 
ing orders  are  issued  by  the  court  only 
on  the  petition  of  the  General  Counsel 
for  the  Board.  With  cases  tried  In  Fed- 
eral courts,  Judges  would  have  their  reg- 
ular power  to  grant  appropriate  tem- 
porary relief  pending  final  disposition 
of  any  case.  Such  injunctive  relief 
could  of  course  be  sought  by  any  liti- 
gant— union,  employee,  or  employer. 
However,  as  In  the  amendment  adopted 
in  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor during  the  83d  Congress — before  any 
temporary  restraining  orders  could  be 
issued,  additional  procedural  safeguards 
are  provided  in  HR.  8246.  These  are 
patterned  after  the  Norris-La  Guardia 
Act.  and  require  first,  that  the  complaint 
must  be  under  oath;  second,  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  be  held,  at  which  testimony 
would  be  taken  to  support  the  petition, 
with  the  opportunity  afforded  both  to 
cross-examine  and  present  opposing 
testimony;  and  third,  that  to  support 
any  temporary  restraining  order,  the 
court  must  find  (a)  that  the  unfair  prac- 
tice has  been  committed  and  will  be  con- 
tinued unless  restrained;  (b)  that  sub- 
stantial and  irreparable  injury  would 
follow;  (c)  that  greater  injury  would 
flow  from  denying  relief  than  from 
granting  it;  and  (d)  that  there  is  no 
adeqxiate  remedy  at  law. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  HJR.  8246  would 
forbid  all  ex  parte  injunctions.  It  pro- 
hibits any  restraining  order  unless  there 
Is  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Another  significant  procedural  change 
in  HJl.  8246  relates  to  jurisdictional  dis- 


putes. The  law  now  makes  a  Jurisdic- 
tional strike  or  boycott  an  unfair  labor 
practice.  H.R.  8246  does  not  change  that. 
However,  existing  law  now  empowers  the 
NLRB  to  hear  and  decide  Jurisdictional 
disputes,  unless  the  parties  themselves 
reach  a  settlement  within  10  days  after 
a  charge  is  filed.  HJl.  8246  does  not 
carry  that  assignment  over  to  the  courts. 
The  job  of  determining  who  should  do  a 
particular  piece  of  work  is  essentially  an 
administrative  job — not  a  function  prop- 
erly to  be  assigned  to  our  courts.  The 
regular  certification  procedures  of  the 
Board  may  at  times  assist  in  determining 
who  should  do  what  work,  but  obviously 
the  courts  should  not  be  asked  to  decide 
that  question.  However,  under  H.R. 
8246  the  unfair  labor  practice  charge 
growing  out  of  any  jurisdictional  strike 
or  boycott  is  made  subject  to  the  same 
redress  in  court  as  are  all  other  unfair 
labor  practices  under  H.R.  8246. 

Summing  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  again  that  I  realize  the  legislation 
proposed  by  H.R.  8246  is  of  deep  and  far- 
reaching  significance.  The  House  may 
be  assured  that  my  decision  to  introduce 
It  was  not,  as  I  said  earlier,  arrived  at 
overnight.  I  ask  that  it  be  promptly  and 
earnestly  considered  by  the  Congress,  for 
clearly  Its  enactment  would  serve  the 
best  interests  of  employees,  of  unions,  of 
employers  and  of  the  general  public. 

Congress  has  been  patient,  tolerant, 
and  helpful  to  the  NLRB  for  more  than 
25  years.  All  to  no  avail,  however,  be- 
cause the  NLRB  by  its  own  decisions  has 
demonstrated  that  it  respects  neither  the 
letter  of  the  law  nor  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  reluctantly  concluded  there- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  terms  of  con- 
gressional and  public  patience,  in  terms 
of  the  national  interest,  the  NLRB  has 
passed  the  point  of  no  return.  Its  own 
history  and  its  own  decisions  demon- 
strate Its  lack  of  fitness  for  any  Judicial 
role. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  rea- 
son and  for  the  other  reasons  which  I 
have  already  outlined,  I  shall  press  for 
early  enactment  of  the  legislation  I  have 
offered  today. 

H.R.  8246 

A   bill   to  amend  the   National  Labor  Rela- 
tions   Act   to    provide    for   trial   of   unfair 
labor   practice   cases   in    the   U.S.   district 
courts,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be   It  enacted  by  the  Senate   and  House 
of  Repreaentatlvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congreas   assembled.   That    sec- 
tion 3(d)    of  the   Natlonxa  Labor  Belatlons 
Act,  aa  amended.   Is  hereby  repealed.     This 
section  shall  take  effect  on  the  thirtieth  day 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sec.     2.  Section     4(a)     of     such     Act     U 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Board"  In  the  first  sentence; 
by  striking  out  ".  examiners."  In  the  second 
sentence;  and  by  striking  out  the  fourth  and 
sixth  sentences. 

Sec.  3.  Section  8(b)(5)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(8)  to  require  of  employees  covered  by 
an  agreement  authorized  undei  subsection 
(a)  (3)  the  payment,  as  a  condition  prec- 
edent to  becoming  a  member  of  such  or- 
ganization, of  a  fee  in  an  amount  which 
is  excessive  or  discriminatory  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, considering,  among  other  rele- 
vant factors,  the  practices  and  customs  of 
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labor  org&nlzattona  in  the  particular  tndiu- 
try,  and  the  wacea  ciurently  paid  to  the 
eoaployeea  affected;". 

Sec.  4.  Section  9(c)(2)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "secUon  10(0)** 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  proTlslona 
of  Motion  10  In  effect  at  the  time  the  order 
wae  laeued". 

Sac.  S.  Section  9(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows : 

"(d)  Whenever  the  validity  of  a  cerUfl- 
catlon  of  a  bargaining  repreeentaUve  by  the 
Board  under  this  aactlon  is  in  issue  in  a  pro- 
ceeding before  a  court  iinder  section  10.  the 
clerk  of  the  court  ihall  notify  the  Board  of 
that  fact.  Within  fifteen  days  after  the  date 
such  notice  la  reeelved  the  Board  shall  Qle 
such  certification,  together  with  the  record 
on  which  It  waa  baaed,  with  the  court." 

Sac.  S.  Section  10  of  such  Act  U  amended 
to  read  as  foUowa: 

"paaTKiTTiON  OF  vmrAUt  labor  pkacticks 
"Sac.  10.  (a)  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States,  the  district  court  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  the  Canal  Zone  shall 
have  Jxirlsdlctlon.  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, to  prevent  any  person  from  engaging  in 
any  unfair  labor  practice  (listed  In  section  8) 
affecting  commerce. 

"(b)  Any  peraon  aggrieved  by  any  such 
unfair  labor  practice  may.  within  six  months 
after  the  date  on  which  such  unfair  labor 
practice  occiirred.  either  (1)  file  and  prose- 
cute a  complaint  in  any  court  specified  In 
subsecUon  (a)  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
parties,  or  (3)  file  a  charge  of  such  unfair 
labor  practice  with  the  United  States  attor- 
ney for  the  appropriate  district  and  request 
him  to  file  and  proeecute  such  a  complaint. 
Whenever  a  peraon  aggrieved  by  an  unfair 
labor  practice  is  prevented  by  reason  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Foreea  from  filing  a  charge 
or  complaint  he  may  do  so  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  hla  discharge. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  charge  Is  filed  with  a 
United  States  attorney  under  this  section, 
he  shall  promptly  notify  the  person  against 
whom  such  charge  is  made.  Within  a  rea- 
sonable time  thereafter,  he  shall  file  a  com- 
plaint with  the  appropriate  court  and  prose- 
cute such  complaint,  in  the  name  of  and 
on  tMhalf  of  the  peraon  who  filed  the  charge, 
unless  he  determines  that  the  charge  is 
frivolous,  or  otherwise  without  basis  in  law 
or  fact,  in  which  case  he  shall  promptly 
notify  the  parties  of  such  determination. 
After  receiving  such  notice,  the  charging 
party  may  file  and  proeecute  a  complaint 
under  subsection  (b)  on  his  own  initiative; 
and  the  period  beginning  with  the  date  on 
which  he  filed  the  charge  with  the  United 
States  attorney,  and  ending  with  the  date 
on  which  he  received  such  notice,  shall  not 
be  counted  in  determining  whether  the  six- 
month  period  specified  In  subsection  (b) 
has  expired.  The  United  States  attorney 
shall  give  priority  to  charges  of  unfair  labor 
practices  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(4)  (B)  or  (C)  of  aactlon  8(b)  over  all  other 
uirfair  labor  practice  charges  filed  with  him. 
"(d)  Proceeding  under  this  section  shall 
be  tried  by  the  court  without  a  Jury  The 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  shall  apply 
in  each  such  proceeding,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section.  In  any  case  In 
which  the  pleadings  present  issues  of  fact, 
the  court  may  appoint  a  master  and  the  order 
of  reference  may  require  the  master  to  sub- 
mit with  his  report  a  recommended  order 
The  master  shall  be  compensated  by  the 
United  States  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the 
coxirt.  and  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  United 
States  for  necessary  expenses  incurred  In 
performing  his  duties  under  this  section. 
Any  court  before  wtilch  a  proceeding  is 
brought  under  this  aection  shall  advance 
such  proceeding  on  the  docket  and  expedite 
Its  disposition. 

"(e)  The  court  may  grant  such  temporary 
relief  or  restrainlnc  order  as  It  deems   ap- 


propriate pending  final  disposition  of  any 
proceeding  under  this  section,  but  only  after 
publicly  hearing  testimony  of  witnesses 
(with  opportunity  for  cross-examination)  in 
support  of  the  allegations  of  a  complaint 
made  under  oath,  and  testimony  In  opposi- 
tion thereto.  If  offered;  and  only  after  find- 
ings of  fact  by  the  court  to  the  effect — 

"(1)  that  one  or  more  acts  constituting 
an  unfair  labor  practice  have  been  com- 
mitted and  will  be  continued  unless  re- 
strained: 

"(2)  that  substantial  and  lrre{>arablp  in- 
jury to  the  complainant  will   follow. 

"(3)  that  as  to  each  item  of  relief  granted 
greater  Injury  wUl  be  Inflicted  by  the  denial 
of  relief  than  will  be  inflicted  by  the  grant- 
ing of  relief;    and 

"(4)  that  complainant  has  no  adequate 
remedy  at  law. 

The  Act  of  March  23.  1932.  entitled  An  Art 
to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and 
limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  courus  sitting  In 
equity,  and  for  other  purpose.s'  shall  not 
apply  to  any  proceeding  under  this  section, 
except  that  section  10  of  such  Act.  providing 
for  expeditious  review  of  temjx-irary  injunc- 
tions, shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  tem- 
porary relief  or  restraining  order  Issued  un- 
der this  section 

"(f)  If  the  court  f.nd.i  that  any  j)ers<jn 
named  in  the  C(jmplaint  has  engaged  In  or 
is  engaging  in  any  unfair  lab<vr  privctice  as 
charged  in  the  C(.>mplalnt.  the  court  shall 
enjoin  such  person  from  engaging  In  such 
unfair  labor  practice,  and  shall  order  such 
person  to  take  such  affirmative  action,  In- 
cluding reinstatement  of  employees  with  or 
without  back  pay  (but  not  including  the 
payment  of  damages  in  any  other  form  i ,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enforce  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Art  which  such  person 
Is  found  to  have  violated  Where  an  order 
directs  reinstatement  of  an  employee,  back 
pay  shall  be  required  of  the  employer,  or 
the  labor  organization,  or  both,  In  such  pro- 
portion as  the  court  shall  assess  responsi- 
bility for  the  discrimination  suffered  by  him 
No  order  of  the  court  shall  require  the  re- 
instatement of  any  Individual  as  an  employee 
who  has  been  suspended  or  discharged,  or 
the  payment  to  him  of  any  back  pay,  if  such 
individual  was  suspended  or  discharged  for 
cause.  In  determining  whether  a  violation 
of  section  Biaitl)  or  section  8(aM2i  has 
occurred,  the  same  rules  of  decision  shall 
apply  irrespective  of  whether  the  labor  or- 
ganization affected  is  affiliated  with  a  labtir 
organization  national  or  International  In 
scope. 

"ig)  Por  the  purpo.ses  of  this  section 
courts  shall  be  deemed  to  have  Jurisdiction 
of  a  labor  organization  (1)  in  the  district 
In  which  such  (irganlzi\tliin  ni.Untalns  its 
principal  office.  (2)  In  any  district  In  which 
its  ofllcers  or  agents  are  engaged  In  pro- 
moting or  protecting  the  Interests  of  em- 
ployee members,  or  i3i  In  any  district  in 
which  the  unfair  labor  practice  is  alleged 
to  have  occurred  The  .service  of  legal  proc- 
ess upon  such  officer  or  agent  shall  consti- 
tute service  up<jn  the  labor  organization  and 
make  such  organization  a  party  to  the  suit  " 
Sec.  7  Section  11  of  such  At-t  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  and  section  10"  In  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (  1  )  .  by  striking 
out  "or  proceeded  against  '  In  the  flrst  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  i  li;  and  by  striking  out 
"Complaints,  orders."  In  paragraph  i4»  and 
In.sertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "Orders  ' 

Sec  8  Section  14(c)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec  9  (a)  Any  proceeding  under  section  10 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  which  Is 
pending  before  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  continued  by  the  Board  if  the  hear- 
ing provided  for  in  subsection  ib)  of  such 
section,  as  in  effect  Immediately  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  has  been  completed, 
and  if,  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 


enactment  of  this  Act  the  person  aggrieved 
by  the  unfair  labor  practice  In  question  re- 
quests the  Bo(u^  to  continue  the  proceeding. 
Upon  request  oC  any  such  person,  the  appro- 
priate United  States  attorney  shall  appear 
and  represent  such  person  In  proceedings 
under  this  subsection  before  the  Board  and 
the  courts.  The  Board  shall  act  In  such  pro- 
ceeding, and  Its  action  may  be  enforced  or 
reviewed  by  the  courts,  In  the  siune  man- 
ner and  with  the  same  effect  as  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted,  except  that — 

( 1 )  the  person  requesting  continuation  of 
the  proceeding  or  the  appropriate  United 
States  attorney,  sh.-Ul  be  substituted  for  the 
General  Counsel  in  proceedings  before  the 
Board; 

(2)  any  enforcement  proceeding  under  sec- 
tion 10(e)  shall  be  Instituted  by  the  party 
seeking  enforcement  of  the  Board's  order, 
or  the  appropriate  United  Slates  attorney, 
and  thereupon  the  Board  shall  certify  and 
file  In  the  court  a  transcript  of  the  entire 
record  In  the  proceedings; 

(3)  the  Board  shall  not  appear  In  any  pro- 
ceeding under  section  10(e)   or  10(f);  and 

(4)  If  the  court  orders  additional  evidence 
to  be  taken  In  any  proceeding  under  section 
lOiei  or  10(f),  It  shall  be  taken  before  a 
master  designated  by  the  court;  the  master 
ahall  be  compens;%ted  by  the  United  States 
at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  court,  and  shall 
be  reimbursed  by  the  United  States  for  nec- 
es.s<u-y  expenses  Incurred  in  performing  such 
duties 

(b)  Where  the  Board  has  Issued  an  order 
under  section  10  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  a  proceeding  In  court  for  the  en- 
forcement or  review  of  such  order  may  be 
Instituted  after  such  date  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  with  the  same  effect  as  though  this 
Act  had  not  been  enacted,  except  that  the 
provisions  of  paragraphs  (2),  (3t,  and  (4) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  apply 
to  such  prtxreedlngs 

(C)  Any  proceeding  under  section  10  of  the 
National  Ljxbor  Relations  Act  which  is  pend- 
ing In  any  court  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  sh.Ul  be  continued  as  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted,  except  that  after  the 
effective  date  of  section  1  an  attorney  em- 
ployed by  the  Board  and  designated  by  the 
Bt>ard  for  the  purposes  shall  be  substituted 
for  the  General  Counsel 

(d)  Where  a  charge  of  an  unfair  labor 
practice  Is  [>endlng  before  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and  the  hearing  provided  for  In 
.section  10(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  as  In  effect  Immediately  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  has  not  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  time  limit  provided  for  In 
section  10(b)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by 
this  Act  for  filing  a  charge  or  complaint 
based  on  the  s<ime  acts  has  expired,  a  charge 
or  complaint  may  nevertheless  be  filed  under 
such  section  at  any  time  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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Section -nv -Section  Analysis 
Section  1  This  section  repeals  subsection 
(d)  of  the  National  Lalx>r  Relations  Act 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "act"),  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  ab<jllshlng  the  office 
of  General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  Inasmuch  as  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  for  trial  of 
uiif.iir  labor  practice  cases  In  the  courts, 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  need  for  a  statu- 
tory office  of  General  Counsel  This  amend- 
ment will  become  effective  30  days  after  the 
enactment  (jf  the  bill 

.Sfctlon  2  This  section  amends  section 
4(a)  of  the  act.  relating  to  employees  of  the 
Board.  \.c  delete  references  therein  to  the 
General  Counsel,  to  examiners,  and  to  at- 
torneys who  represent  the  Board  before  the 
courts  Since,  under  the  bill,  the  Board  will 
no  longer  engage  in  the  adjudication  of  un- 


fair labor  practice  cases,  no  trial  examiners 
will  be  needed  and  there  will  be  no  Board 
orders  to  be  enforced  in  the  courts. 

Section  8:  This  section  amends  aection 
8(b)  (6)  of  the  act,  relating  to  exceaaive 
union  dues  and  fees,  to  delete  the  reference 
to  findings  of  the  Board.  As  indicated  above, 
under  the  bill  the  Board  will  make  no  find- 
ings In  connection  with  unfair  labor  practice 
cases. 

Section  4:  This  section  amends  section 
9(c)(2)  of  the  act  to  make  a  technical  con- 
forming change  with  respect  to  procedures 
in  representation  cases. 

Section  6:  This  section  amends  section 
9(d)  of  the  act  to  require  the  Board  to  file 
with  the  appropriate  court  a  certification  of 
a  bargaining  representative,  together  with 
the  record  upon  which  certification  was 
based.  In  cases  where  the  validity  of  such 
certification  Is  In  Issue. 

Section  6:  This  section  inserts,  in  lieu  of 
section  10  of  the  act,  a  new  section  10  which 
contains  the  basic  provisions  as  to  the  new 
procedure  for  preventing  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section  10  In- 
vests the  district  coxirts  of  the  United  States 
with  Jurisdiction  to  prevent  persons  from 
engaging  In  unfair  labor  practices. 

Under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  any  person 
who  believes  himself  aggrieved  by  an  unfair 
labor  practice  will  have  two  courses  of  action 
open  to  him. 

First  he  may  himself  file  and  proeecute  a 
complaint  In  any  Federal  court  having  Juris- 
diction of  the  ptirtles;  or,  second,  he  may 
elect  to  file  a  charge  of  such  unfair  labor 
practice  with  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  ap- 
propriate district  and  request  him  to  file  and 
prosecute  such  a  claim.  The  person  ag- 
grieved has  6  months  from  the  date  on 
which  the  unfair  labor  practice  occurred  to 
file  the  complaint  or  charge,  but  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces  will  not  be  considered  in 
computing  such  8-month  period. 

If  the  person  aggrieved  elects  to  file  a 
charge  with  the  U.S.  attorney,  the  US.  at- 
t.orney  will  promptly  notify  the  person 
against  whom  the  charge  was  made,  and 
must,  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter. 
file  a  complaint  with  the  appropriate  court 
and  prosecute  such  complaint  in  the  name 
of  and  on  behalf  of  the  person  who  filed 
the  charge.  The  U.S.  attorney  is  relieved 
of  this  obligation  only  if  lie  determines  that 
the  charge  Is  frivolous,  or  otherwise  without 
basis  In  law  or  fact,  but  In  such  a  case  he  is 
required  to  promptly  notify  the  parties  of 
his  determination.  Where  the  U.S.  attorney 
declines  to  file  a  complaint  when  requested 
to  do  so,  the  charging  party  may  himself  file 
and  prosecute  a  complaint  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative, as  described  above,  and  the  period 
during  which  the  matter  was  under  consid- 
eration by  the  U.S.  attorney  will  not  be 
counted  In  determining  whether  the  6-month 
period  referred  to  above  has  expired. 

The  US.  attorney  18  directed  to  give  pri- 
ority to  charges  of  unfair  labor  practices 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraphs  (4)  (B)  or 
(C)  of  section  8(b)   of  the  act. 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  new  section  pro- 
vides for  a  court  trial,  without  a  Jury,  In 
which  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
will  apply.  It  la  provided,  however,  that  In 
any  case  in  which  the  pleadings  present  issue 
of  fact,  the  court  may  appoint  a  master  and 
in  the  order  of  reference  may  require  the 
master  to  submit  with  his  report  a  recom- 
mended order.  The  courts  are  directed  to 
expedite  proceedings  for  trial  of  unfair  labor 
practice  cases. 

Subsection  (e)  of  the  new  section  author- 
izes the  court  to  grant  temporary  relief 
or  restraining  orders  pending  final  disposi- 
tion of  proceedings  under  the  section.  How- 
ever, such  temporary  relief  or  restraining 
order  may  be  granted  only  after  the  court 
has  heard  the  testimony  of  witneaaaa.  and 
only  after  the  court  has  found  that  an  un- 


fair labor  practice  has  been  committed  and 
will  be  continued  unless  restrained,  that  sub- 
stantial and  Irreparable  injury  to  the  com- 
plainant wUl  follow,  that  as  to  each  Item 
of  relief  granted  greater  Injury  will  be  in- 
flicted by  the  denial  of  relief  than  by  the 
granting  of  relief,  and  that  the  complainant 
has  no  adequate  remedy  at  law.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Norrls-La  Guardla  Act  will  not 
apply  to  prohibit  the  granting  of  such  tem- 
porary relief  or  restraining  order. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section  pro- 
vides that  if  the  court  determines  that  a 
person  has  engaged  In  or  Is  engaging  In  any 
unfair  labor  practice  as  charged.  It  will  en- 
Join  such  unfair  labor  practice  and  will  order 
Buch  affirmative  action,  Including  reinstate- 
ment of  employees  with  or  without  back  pay, 
aa  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  such  person 
has  been  found  to  have  violated.  No  other 
damages  may  be  required.  Where  the  court 
orders  reinstatement  of  employees,  back  pay 
will  be  required  of  the  employer  or  the  labor 
organization,  or  both,  in  such  proportions 
as  the  court  shall  assess  responBlblllty  for 
the  discrimination  suffered  by  the  employees. 
The  court  may  not  order  the  reinstatement 
of  an  individual  or  payment  of  back  wages 
to  h'm  If  he  was  suspended  or  discharged 
for  cause.  In  determining  whether  a  viola- 
tion of  section  8(a)  (2)  has  occurred  the 
same  rules  of  decision  will  be  applied  by  the 
courts  irrespective  of  whether  the  labor  or- 
ganization affected  Is  affiliated  with  a  na- 
tional or  International  labor  organization. 

Subsection  (g)  of  the  new  section  gives 
jxirlsdiction  over  labor  organizations  to  U.S. 
district  courts  of  the  district  In  which  it 
maintains  its  principal  office,  of  any  district 
in  which  its  officers  or  agents  are  engaged 
In  union  activities,  and  of  any  district  In 
which  an  unfair  labor  practice  Is  alleged  to 
have  occurred. 

Section  7:  This  section  makes  certain  tech- 
nical and  conforming  changes  In  section  11 
of  the  act. 

Section  8:  This  section  repeals  subsection 
(c)  of  section  14  of  the  act.  This  subsection 
at  present  permits  the  Board  to  decline  to 
assert  Jurisdiction  over  certain  labor  disputes 
where  the  effect  of  the  dispute  on  commerce 
is  not  sufficient  substantially  to  warrant  ex- 
erclae  of  Its  Jurisdiction.  It  also  permits 
States  to  assume  Jurisdiction  over  labor  dis- 
putes over  which  the  Board  has  declined 
to  assert  Jurisdiction.  The  continuation  of 
such  authority  In  the  Board  would  be  In- 
appropriate In  light  of  the  transfer  to  the 
Federal  courts  of  all  Jurisdiction  over  un- 
fair lal>or  practice  cases. 

Section  9:  This  section  specifies  the  man- 
ner in  which  unfair  labor  practice  cases 
which  are  pending  before  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  or  the  courts  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act  will  l>e  disposed 
of. 


THE   AUGUST   28   DEMONSTRATION 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  a  statement  by 
the  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Washington. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
August  25. 1  had  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing church  services  at  the  Fourth  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Washington.  At  this 
service  Pastor  Richard  C.  Halverson  pre- 
sented a  very  thought  provoking  and 
well  reasoned  statement  concerning  the 
August  28  civil-rights  demonstration.  I 
ask   unanimous    consent   Mr.    Speaker, 


that  the  statement  of  Dr.  Halverson  ap- 
pear at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

A  STATEMEWT  CONCniNINO  TH«  AtJOUBT  28 

Demonstration 
(By    Richard    C.    Halverson,    Pastor    of    the 

Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Washington, 

D.C.) 

Next  Wednesday  an  unprecedented  event 
will  take  place  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  It 
U  predicted  that  100,000  or  more  persons 
will  march  on  Washington  to  demonstrate 
for  civil  rights. 

Although  I  can  appreciate  the  rationale  of 
this  demonstration — that  Its  purpose  is  to 
dramatize  the  Just  cause  of  the  American 
Negro  as  well  as  all  minority  groups,  I  am 
not  persuaded  that  this  is  the  proper  way, 
nor  the  most  effective  way  to  accomplish 
that  purpose. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  growing  agitation 
Is  such  that  those  who  are  involved  in  the 
demonstration  will  be  inclined  to  intimi- 
date those  who  are  not.  The  tendency  will 
be  to  identify  those  who  do  not  participate 
as  opposed  to  civil  rights  for  the  Negro; 
therefore  there  are  two  facts  which  demand 
recognition. 

1.  Many  who  believe  In  ftUl  and  equal 
citizenship  for  Negroes  wUl  neither  partici- 
pate In  the  demonstration  nor  give  It  their 
moral  8upiX)rt. 

2.  Some  will  Involve  themselves  In  the 
demonstration,  not  because  they  are  par- 
ticularly Interested  In  Negro  rights  or  any 
other  rights,  but  because  they  will  exploit 
this  or  any  other  righteous  cause  for  their 
own  evil  ends. 

Whether  or  not  a  person  participates  In 
or  supports  the  August  28  demonstration  Is 
not  a  valid  criterion  as  to  his  convictions 
about  minority  rights  or  the  merits  of  the 
Negro's  cause.  Intimidation  by  those  who 
advocate  the  demonstration  is  unworthy  of 
the  purpose  for  which  the  demonstration 
will  be  held  and  If  anything  It  will  hinder 
that  purpose. 

I  am  personally  convinced  of  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Negro  cause.  Discrimina- 
tion, as  practiced  against  the  Negro  Is  im- 
moral— It  Is  neither  Christian  nor  American. 
I  believe  In  the  right  of  Negroes  and  all 
minority  groups  to  all  the  privileges  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  which  I  de- 
mand for  myself. 

There  are  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
demonstration  which  Is  to  be  held  next 
Wednesday;  nevertheless,  It  is  our  Christian 
obligation  to  respect  the  right  of  those  who 
participate  to  do  so — to  honor  their  motiva- 
tion as  we  expect  them  to  honor  ours  who 
do  not  participate — and  to  pray  that  God 
win  so  overrule  thU  memorable  day  in  na- 
tional affairs  that  no  violence  or  unworthy 
Incident  will  mar  the  demonstration  or  mili- 
tate against  the  faithful  and  worthy  Inten- 
tions of  the  cause  Itself  and  those  who  par- 
ticipate. 

Let  us  pray. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird] 
has  expired. 


TEST  BAN  TREATY  A  GAMBLE 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  witnesses  are  being  heard  over  in 
the  other  body  on  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out 
that  article  IV  of  the  treaty  gives  all 
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aiCBAtortM  a  rlilit  to  withdraw  If  "ez- 
traordliuv7  0mmtB  hmte  Jeopardized  their 
fluprene  InimuHa."  The  treaty  stipu- 
lates that  3  monttas'  adTance  notice  must 
be  Blren  before  a  nation  can  withdraw 
and  resume  lasting.  This  prorislon 
supersedes  our  Constitution  and  becomes 
the  law  of  the  land  so  far  as  the  United 
States  Is  eoneeraed.  Howerer.  this  pro- 
vision does  not  bold  true  Insofar  as  the 
Soviets  are  concerned  for  the  following 
reasons:  The  whole  of  article  IV  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  article  49-0  of  the 
Soviet  Coostitutton.  which  entitles  the 
Soviets  to  abrocate  any  treaty  instantly. 
with  or  without  eause. 

Accordingly,  the  Soviet  Government, 
acting  in  secret  session  of  the  Presidium 
may  under  article  49-0  denounce  the 
treaty.  Such  action  would  operate  in- 
stantaneously to  relieve  the  Soviet  Oov- 
emment  from  its  obligation  to  deliver  3 
months'  advance  notice  or  any  notice  at 
an. 

There  is  no  provision  in  Soviet  law 
which  provides  for  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion to  be  overridden  by  the  provisions 
of  any  treaty.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Sorletfl  could  keep  secret 
from  all  other  parties  its  renunciation 
of  the  treaty  ontC  such  time  as  it  ap- 
peared most  adTantageous  to  suddenly 
reveal  their  action  making  their  abro- 
gation instantaneous. 

In  view  of  the  Soviets  record  of  hav- 
ing abrogated  62  out  of  64  formal  treaties 
during  their  brief  history,  plus  their 
methods  of  breaking  less  formal  aR:ree- 
ments  without  notice  and  in  view  of  the 
above-described  loophole,  there  is  room 
for  considerable  doubt  and  speculation 
as  to  what  the  Soviet's  motives  are  in 
this  Instance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  surely  have  to 
agree  with  the  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star  under  date  of  Satur- 
day, August  J4.  entitled  "Test  Ban 
Treaty  a  Gamble,"  and  I  Include  It, 
under  unanimous  consent,  in  my  remarks 
at  this  point: 

Test  Bait  TUatt  a  Gambls 
Ifow.  after  the  original  propaganda  blast* 
for  the  nuclear  teat  ban  hare  had  their 
effect  and  the  opponenta  (muted  though 
they  have  heen)  have  also  at  last  b«en 
heard  from  we  hav*  a  dearer  picture  of  how 
unclear  the  whole  deal  la. 

What  It  amonata  to  la  that  a  number  of 
ranking  aclentleCs  think  we  have  a  nuclear 
lead  on  the  Ru— lana  and  that  a  teat  ban 
deal  will  preserve  that  lead. 

A  number  of  other  ranking  scientists  In 
this  speclailzed  field.  Including  the  greatest 
of  them  all,  think,  however,  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  made  a  breakthrough  In  a  critical 
area  of  mlssUe  defense  and  now  want  to 
prevent  us  continuing  research  In  that  field 
and  catching  up. 

Military  experts  are  equally  divided  and 
along  similar  lines. 

The  President  hma  chosen  to  take  the  view 
or  those  who  think  the  test  ben  U  a  good 
idea,  but  even  at  best  he  has  publicly  recog- 
nised the  possibility  of  a  doublecroas  and 
has  discussed  measiires  we  are  taking  to 
nullify  any. 

That,  unhappily.  Is  mostly  political  talk 
arising  from  pur*  poUtleal  neceaslty.  There 
has  never  been  a  asrlous  iHsagifeiiiriil  among 
the  experts  thwnseivss  about  one  thing,  and 
this  Includes  Praaldsnt  Kennedy's  top  ad- 
visers in  this  field.  That  la  the  simple  fact 
that  we  are  a  long.  long  way  from  the  "de- 
tection equipment"  he  speaks  of  so  blithely. 


It  Isn't  even  In  the  works.  And  that  Is  also 
the  fact  that  maintainiiig  active  laboratories 
readying  tests  we  are  pledged  not  to  nvake 
(Just  In  case  the  Russians  cheat)  won't 
work. 

Going  programs  wUl  always  have  priorities 
on  the  best  brains  and  best  equipment  over 
a  banned  program  that  seems  to  be  going 
nowhere,  and  top  scientists  will  want  to  work 
In  the  programs  that  are  moving  ahead,  not 
those  standing  stlU. 

It  Just  Isn't  possible  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  readiness  to  test  under  the  condi- 
tions of  a  test  ban.  and  we  can  be  surprised 
by  a  disadvantage  as  great  as  a  year  and  a 
half  once  again.  Just  as  we  were  the  last  time. 
Hence.  It  Is  clear  that  basically  we  are 
gambling  and  we  are  guessing 

This  step  Is  not  being  taken  on  the  basis 
of  any  sure  knowledge  or  "hard"  facts,  but  on 
the  basis  of  guesswork  In  which  the  guecsers 
do  not  agree 

That  Is  a  big  gamble  with  this  Nation's 
life. 

The  President  thinks  It  Is  worth  It,  because 
he  has  a  great  fear,  expressed  more  than 
once,  that  we  are  all  going  to  be  blown  up 
anyway  If  we  go  on  Indefinitely  with  the  cold 
war. 

He  thinks  the  risk  of  trusting  the  Rus5tuns 
is  less  than  the  risk  of  not  trusting  them 

At  the  monient.  It  doesn't  seem  like  we 
have  any  place  else  to  go 

But.  cert.iln;y.  we  go  with  grave  misgiv- 
ings, and  very  little  of  these  high  hopes  that 
ail  will  become  sweetness  :ind  light  between 
us  and  an  organization  of  Communists  with 
a  history  uX  betrayal,  mass  murder,  and  total 
rutiiieasness  behind  them  as  an  organization. 
and  as  individuals. 

We  are  doing  business  with  proven  liars, 
crooks,  and  murderers,  and  It  cannot  be  any- 
thing   but   a   hazardous    business. 

It's  hard  U)  figure  which  Is  safer,  agreeing 
or  disagreeing  with  such  people. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  very 
apparent  that  the  combined  forces  at- 
tempting to  jam  this  treaty  down  our 
throats  have  done  a  tremendous  amount 
of  propagandizing  behind  the  scenes  by 
every  possible  means  and  by  every  kind 
of  pressure  available.  Otherwise,  why 
would  some  50  "have-not"  nations  rush 
blindly  up  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line 
before  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the 
proposed  treaty?  These  "have-not" 
countries  did  not  even  pretend  to  have 
deliberated  upon  the  question.  For  what 
purpose?  Obviously,  to  put  each  of  our 
Senators  in  a  hot  seat  where  they  would 
have  to  knuckle  under  and  say  "uncle"  or 
be  subject  to  the  smear  of  every  left-wing 
media. 


GRANTING  OF  EXPORT  UCENSES 
TO  AUTHORIZE  SHIPMENT  TO 
U.SJS.R.  OF  HIGHLY  AUTOMATED 
MINING  MACHINERY 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
statement  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  Friday,  August  23,  I  discussed 
a  decision  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  grant  export  licenses  to  author- 
ize shipment  to  the  U.S3JI.  of  highly 
automated  mining  machinery  valued  at 
an  estimated  $10  million  intended  for 
use  In  mining  potash  by  the  USSR. 


The  Department  Itself  admitted  that 
because  of  the  size  of  this  order  and  the 
productivity  of  this  type  of  equipment 
there  was  little  doubt  but  that  the  ex- 
port would  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  economic  potential  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  decision  to  issue  the 
licenses  was  based  on  the  reasoning  that 
potiUs.sium  fertilizer,  a  major  product  of 
potash,  can  be  characterized  as  peaceful 
goods." 

I  firmly  believe  that  granting  these 
licenses  is  completely  contrary  to  our 
security  and  welfare  and  against  Uie  ex- 
press direction  of  the  Congress  last  year 
in  strengthening  the  Export  Control  Act 
to  make  the  prohibitions  against  ship- 
ments to  Soviet  bloc  countries  specifically 
apply  in  the  ca.se  where  exports  could 
help  build  the  economic  potential  of  So- 
viet bloc  countries. 

Chairman  Khrushchev  himself  on  Au- 
Ku.st  24.  1963.  provided  insight  once  again 
into  how  "peaceful"  Soviet  Intentions 
are.  In  his  current  trip  to  Yugoslavia 
he  boasted  that  the  U.S.Sil.  Is  making 
Significant  strides  toward  reaching 
American  production  levels,  but  urged 
the  Yugoslav  people  to  work  harder  to 
wm  against  the  West.  According  to 
news  reports  on  August  24.  he  told  re- 
porters: 

I  say  we  will  beat  you,  and  beat  you  with 
better  organized  production.  We  will  not 
bury  you  with  a  shovel,  but  the  working  cl.iss 
will  bury  you. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  FYeeman  in 
a  statement  dated  August  21.  1963,  com- 
menting on  his  recent  trip  to  the  U^S.S.R. 
and  other  Soviet  bloc  nations  told  of  the 
agricultural  goals  of  Khrushchev  and  the 
significance  of  state  planning.  Secre- 
tary Freeman  said: 

This  means  tliat  If  Chairman  Khrushchev 
carries  out  his  determination — as  he  Indi- 
cated to  me  he  would — to  slzably  increase 
his  capital  Inputs  In  agriculture,  there  will 
be  an  Increase  In  production,  particularly 
grain  and  row  crops.  The  Chairman  Indi- 
cated he  would  give  strong  emphasis  during 
the  next  5  years  to  mixed  feed,  fertilizer 
and  chemical  production.  It  Is  apparent 
that  he  Is  shifting  agricultural  priorities 
from  the  new  lands,  where  the  Russians 
have  placed  substantial  amounts  of  virgin 
land  Into  grain  production  In  recent  years, 
to  more  Intensive  cultivation  of  historic 
cropland. 

Secretary'  Freeman  aLso  said  Khru- 
.shchev  told  him  his  goal  is  to  surpass  the 
Umted  States  as  No.  1  agriculture  pro- 
ducer.   Freeman's  closing  comment  was; 

Plna'.ly.  the  clear  evidence  of  Increased  at- 
tfi:tii>n  to  the  agricultural  sector  In  the 
countries  we  visited  is  a  sign  and  a  trend 
we  should  welcome  and  encourage.  Invest- 
ments in  raising  the  standard  of  living  are 
Investments  in  the  peaceful  capablUtles  of 
these  nations 

Certainly  the  Communist  campaign  to 
build  up  their  economic  capacity  and  po- 
tential with  which  Khrushchev  hopes  to 
"bury"  us  will  be  given  a  major  boost 
if  wc  help  them  out  through  selling  au- 
tomated equipment  such  as  the  potash 
mining  machinery  in  question. 

For  a  good  indicator  of  one  of  the 
things  the  Soviets  can  and  will  likely  at- 
tempt to  do  with  the  increased  potash 
production  if  they  obtain  this  machinery, 
let  us  look  at  the  situation  concerning 


sales  of  potassium  fertilizer  to  Japan. 
During  the  year  July  1  through  June  of 
1958-59,  the  United  States  shipped 
242,000  short  tons  of  potash  to  Japan. 
That  amount  represented  35  percent  of 
the  market.  For  the  same  year  the 
USSR,  share  of  the  market  was  17  per- 
cent. During  the  intervening  years  the 
U.S.  share  of  the  market  rose  to  some 
40  percent  of  the  market  but  is  now  back 
down  to  38  percent.  In  the  meantime, 
the  U  S.S.R.  share  of  the  Japanese  mar- 
ket has  risen  steadily  until  today  It  takes 
up  32  percent  of  the  market.  This  has 
occurred,  mind  you,  during  the  time 
when  the  U.S.S.R.  has  been  far  short  of 
its  production  quota  for  potash  for  Its 
own  use. 

How  has  the  U.S.S.R.  increased  its 
share  of  the  market?  All  the  U.S.SJl. 
has  to  do  is  cut  its  prices.  During  the 
years  1961-62  the  price  for  potassium 
fertilizer  exported  to  Japan  from  the 
United  States  ranged  from  $43.70  to 
$44.70  per  metric  ton.  The  U.S.SJl.  price 
ranged  from  $39.00  to  $39.30  per  metric 
ton. 

Since  U.S.S.R.  industry  Is  state  regu- 
lated, it  can  simply  set  aside  an  amount 
of  potash  products  for  export  purposes 
and  set  its  price  anywhere  it  pleases  to 
undercut  markets.  This  is  the  well- 
known  dumping  of  goods  procedure,  at 
which  the  Soviets  are  so  adept  If  they  see 
advantage  in  it  to  the  U.S.S.R..  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  question  but 
that  we  would  be  helping  the  U.SJS.R.  to 
further  Its  trade  offensive  schemes  by 
allowing  shipment  of  this  mining  ma- 
chinery to  the  U.S.SJI. 

Soviet  efforts  to  purchase  the  mining 
machinery  follows  along  the  same  fa- 
miliar pattern  we  have  seen  In  the  past. 
The  Soviets  do  not  want  to  buy  consumer 
goods  for  the  people.  They  want  to  buy 
factories,  technologies,  advanced  preci- 
sion equipment,  and  so  forth  to  buUd  up 
their  economy  and  thus  make  the 
U.S.S.R.  a  stronger  nation  economically 
and  militarily. 

Its  economic  offensive  against  the  West 
is  an  important  part  of  the  Commimist 
campaign  to  extend  Its  Influence  and  I 
believe  it  is  dangerous  and  shortsighted 
policy  to  help  the  Soviets  through  selling 
them  equipment  to  help  realize  their 
goal. 

Listed  below  are  the  export  license  ap- 
provals for  the  mining  equipment  au- 
thorized to  be  shipped  to  the  U.SB.R. 
contained  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce list  for  August  21, 1963. 

Combination  potash  cutting  loading  ma- 
chines and  parts,  $757,500:  conveying  equip- 
ment and  parts,  $517,362:  mine  shuttle  cars, 
$192,000;  roller  and  ball  bearings,  $3,003;  air 
and  gas  cleaning  and  purification  machines, 
$17,912;  rubber  hose  and  tubing,  $1,562;  rub- 
ber hose  and  tubing,  $2,336;  conveyor  and 
elevator  belts  and  belting,  $70,720;  percus- 
sion rock  drill  bits.  $14,188;  conveying  equip- 
ment parts,  $7,715;  mining  cable,  Instilated, 
$8,800:  mine  shuttle  car  parts,  $21,339;  spe- 
cialized mining  equipment  parts,  $82,345; 
conveying  equipment  parts.  $16,B72;  tires 
and  tubes,  $4,425;  rubber  hose  and  tubing, 
$3,401;  mining  cable  Insulated,  $39,469;  com- 
bination potash  cutting  loading  machines, 
$4,485,000;  conveying  equipment.  $2,926,000; 
.specialized  mining  equipment  parts,  $3,666; 
combination  potash  cutting  loading  ma- 
chines, $266,343;  electric  motors,  $20,729;  elec- 
tric motors,  $14,003;  electric  motors,  $60,400. 


I  am  also  setting  forth  my  letter  of  Au- 
gust 23,  1963,  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, urging  that  the  decision  to  Issue 
these  licenses  be  reversed.     The  letter 

follows:  _^ 

August  23.  1963. 

Hon.  LxTTHEH  H.  Hodges, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dk&b  Ma.  Secretaht:  I  have  been  advised 
by  Mr.  Forrest  D.  Hockersmlth,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Export  Control,  Bureau  of  In- 
ternational Conmierce,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  in  a  letter  dated  August  21,  1963, 
that  a  decision  has  been  made  to  grant  li- 
censes authorizing  exportation  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
of  certain  mining  machinery. 

It  is  stated  In  the  letter  that  the  machinery 
In  question,  which  I  understand  Is  highly 
automated  equipment  valued  at  $10  million. 
Is  Intended  for  use  In  the  mining  of  potash 
by  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  Hockersmlth  advises  that  because  of 
the  size  of  the  order  and  the  productivity  of 
the  equipment,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
export  would  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  economic  potential  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  that 
view. 

I  believe  that  because  of  the  fact  that 
shipment  of  this  equipment  would  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  economic  po- 
tential of  the  U.S.S.R..  the  Issuance  of  such 
licenses  Is  completely  contrary  to  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  here- 
by respectfully  request  that  the  decision 
to  allow  shipment  of  this  machinery  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  be  reversed. 
Sincerely. 

Glenard  p.  Lipscomb, 

Member  of  Congress. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  public  will  join  in  the  re- 
quest urging  that  these  licenses  be  can- 
celed. 

NEWSPAPER  LEADERSHIP  IN  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion's newspapers  are  filled  with  articles 
dealing  with  the  current  civil  rights 
crisis.  Reporters  and  their  editors  are 
effectively  chronicling  what  surely  will 
be  the  major  domestic  news  story  of  the 
year. 

Beyond  the  news  accounts  of  the 
events  which  characterize  this  civil 
rights  crisis,  there  are  an  increasing 
number  of  editorials  being  published 
which  state  opinions  on  how  best  to 
achieve  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
second-class  citizenship.  These  editorial 
expressions  contain  much  moral  suasion. 
Their  impact  cannot  be  overstated. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  an 
editorial  I  read  in  the  Rochester,  N.Y., 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  of  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 25.  This  daily  newspaper  which 
serves  my  home  community  and  so  many 
of  my  constituents  has  issued  a  forceful 
challenge  to  Its  readers  concerning  the 
problems  faced  by  Negroes  in  the  North. 

The  editorial  points  out  with  clarity 
four  specific  areas  in  need  of  community 


understanding  and  attention:  jobs,  hous- 
ing, schools,  and  government  represen- 
tation. For  the  Interest  of  my  colleagues 
who  may  wish  to  alert  their  own  com- 
munities to  this  suggested  plan  of  action. 
I  take  pleasure  in  sharing  this  editorial 
with  them : 

Here's    'What    We    in    Rochester    Can    Do 
About  Integration 

Can  the  average  white  citizen  do  anything 
to  help  his  community  solve  the  racial  prob- 
lem? 

He  can  do  a  great  deal,  even  as  an  Indi- 
vidual. 

But  he  can  do  a  great  deal  more  as  part 
of  a  concerted  force  behind  sensible  projects 
forming  part  of  a  cltywlde,  areawlde  pro- 
gram. 

This  summer  editors  and  reporters  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers  have  been  sefU'chlng 
for  workable,  down-to-earth  projects.  Start- 
ing today  these  will  be  presented  In  The 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  In  a  continuing 
series  of  articles,  reports  and  editorials  under 
the  general  title  of  "The  Road  to  Integra- 
tion." Similar  material  wUl  appear  in  the 
Rochester  Times-Union. 

The  road  to  Integration  is  a  rocky  one. 
It  stretches  far  Into  the  future,  perhaps  be- 
yond what  most  of  us  will  live  to  travel. 
There  are,  It  seems,  no  quick,  easy,  overall 
answers  to  the  many  complex  Issues.  Nor 
Is  this  something  which  can  be  left  to  'Wash- 
ington. It  must  be  solved  by  each  com- 
munity. Rochester's  warm  heart  and  sturdy 
Independence  make  this  a  challenge  which 
we  should  welcome. 

By  now  every  realistic  American  knows 
that  the  racial  problem  wUl  not  be  solved 
by  passing  some  more  laws.  Negroes  In  the 
North  long  have  Just  about  every  legal  right 
possible  to  nail  down. 

Instead,  the  problem  revolves  around  three 
basic  needs: 

1.  Negroes  need  Jobs. 

2.  They  want  better  homes. 

3.  They  want  a  good  education  for  their 
children. 

This  Is  the  vicious  circle  that  has  kept  the 
Negroes  In  spiritual  and  economic  bondage 
a  full  century  after  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. 

A  man  with  a  good,  steady  job  has  self- 
respect.  He  Is  a  taxpayer  Instead  of  being  a 
burden  on  taxpayers.  He  can  move  out  of 
the  slums — with  the  support  of  the  law  and 
the  good  will  of  the  community.  Once  he 
gets  out  of  the  slums  the  problem  of  the 
segregated  school  will  begin  to  solve  Itself. 

Rochester  has  had  ample  warning  of  what 
has  come  to  pass.  Carefully  documented 
surveys  by  both  newspapers  and  studies  by 
many  dedicated  civic  leaders  forecast  today's 
problems  long  before  they  became  acute. 

To  be  specific.  Just  what  must  Rochester 
do? 

Let's  forget  about  the  stratospheric,  un- 
realistic dreams  of  the  Idealists — just  as  we 
would  reject  utterly  the  ugly  racism  of  the 
white  South.  Here's  what  we  think  can  be 
done: 

JOBS 

As  employers  or  as  fellow  workers  we  can, 
and  should,  go  out  of  our  way  to  welcome 
Negroes  to  the  ranks  of  the  employed.  We 
can  make  them  feel  at  home,  part  of  the 
team,  and  give  them  special  coaching. 

Every  Negro  who  gets  a  good  job — and 
makes  good  at  It— helps  to  break  down  bar- 
riers and  to  enoovu-age  other  Negroes.  Re- 
member when  Jackie  Robinson  was  the  only 
Negro  playing  major  league  baseball? 

Setting  quotas  and  favoring  Negro  appli- 
cants are  nothing  more  than  discrimination 
In  reverse.  But  It  won't  do  for  us  to  sit 
back  and  wait  for  "fully  qualified"  Negroes 
to  show  up.  We  must  encourage  them  to 
apply,  rather  than  leaving  that  up  to  the 
NAACP. 
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mm  tMcn  aUar^lc  to  pub* 
Uo  hflwrtng.  Many  paopi*  believe  Uuu  Um 
building  of  nmmimw  Bouaee.  tor  ejuunple. 
enoouraced  Wffoi  to  awve  bere  when  tbe 
city  bed  no  Job*  for  tbem. 

Neyertbelees,  we  tblnk  that  Rochesterlans 
should  support  such  public  housing  as  makes 
sense.  In  eoniMettoii  with  slum  clearance — 
but  preferably  eoeourage  the  use  of  exist- 
ing building!  wbere  poaalble.  because  this 
makes  for  a  more  normal  neighborhood. 
Herding  hundreds  of  poor  people  Into  one 
building  or  a  oomplex  of  starkly  functional 
structures.  Is  Juct  another  form  of  segrega- 
tion. It  deprlT«a  a  neighborhood  of  any 
natural  leadership  or  variety 

Instead  of  penaltttng  the  slums  to  sink 
Into  Jungle  conditions,  real  "ghettos"  where 
eren  tbe  polio*  faar  to  tread,  we  should: 

1.  bMlst  thftt  the  dty  enfosre  the  sanitary 
and  safety  oodaa  governing  multiple  dwell- 
ings, tearing  dovn  any  building  which  a 
landlord  refosea  to  keep  up  to  the  mark. 

9.  Patrol  the  area  to  control  crime  and 
Juvenile  delinquency,  no  matter  how  much 
It  coats. 

3  Encourage  neighborhood  groups  that  are 
trying  to  clean  up  their  blocks  and  to  teach 
rural  Immlgranta  bow  to  live  In  town  and 
Indoors. 

•CHOOLS 

Negro  children  must  have  flrst-rate  school 
buildings,  adequate  equipment  and,  above 
all,  good  teachers.  If  anything,  they  should 
have  unusually  well-qualified  teachers  and 
special  ooursea  to  help  those  who  came  here 
poorly  prepared. 

The  very  few  Rochester  schools  which  have 
become  predominantly  Negro  because  of 
changes  In  the  neighborhood  do  not  fit  Into 
the  pattern  whicb  has  caused  protests  in 
other  cities.  Our  board  of  education  ap- 
pears to  l)e  proceeding  with  properly 
deliberate  speed  to  correct   Imbalance. 

Breaking  up  the  traditional  neighborhood 
school  pattern  will  be  unpalatable  to  most 
white  famlUea.  It  may  drive  more  of  them 
to  the  suburbs.  But  our  children  will  live  In 
a  blraclal  America,  and  any  sensible  pro- 
gram which  brings  whites  and  Negroes  to- 
gether at  the  formative  age  will  benefit  both 
races.  We  do  not  favor  a  so-called  crash 
program. 

Some  people  think  there  Is  no  hope  for 
adult  Negroes  who  lack  either  education  or 
Jobs;  that  we  must  oc»icentrate  on  training 
the  younger  gen«r»tton.  However,  a  Chicago 
program  to  educate  adults  on  relief  has  been 
so  successful  that  New  York  State  will  adopt 
the  Idea  next  month,  starting  at  Niagara 
Falls.  We  should  have  a  similar  project  here, 
along  with  more  vocational  training  pro- 
grams. 

UPaBBBKT  ATIO  N 

The  Negroes  have  the  votes.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  use  them.  They  can  elect  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and,  eventu- 
ally, a  councilman. 

Meanwhile,  there  should  be  studied  effort 
to  seek  out  some  of  the  scores  of  fine,  mod- 
erate. Uttle-known  Negro  citizens  and  ask 
them  to  serve  on  appointive  boards.  They 
also  should  be  canaidered  for  posts  on  some 
of  the  txMrds  of  tmr  numerous  semlpubUc 
Institutions  and  aganciea. 

All  of  these  things  add  up  to  a  beginning 
of  true  representation.  Add  responsibility. 
They  may  be  a  millkm  light  years  away  from 
actual  Integration,  but  they  are  the  foun- 
dation stones  of  squallty.  And,  in  all  good 
conscience,  America  cannot  afford  to  offer 
less. 

Meanwhile,  read  what  la  being  tried  In 
other  clUes  and  lat'i  hope  that  Rochester, 
as  In  so  many  otlMr  ways,  can  set  a  good 
example. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  ANTITRUST 
BILL£ 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence three  bills  as  the  first  installment 
of  a  legislative  program  designed  to  keep 
the  antitrust  laws  abreast  of  our  chang- 
ing times. 

I  believe  our  antitrust  laws  are  gen- 
erally adequate  and  appropriate  for 
their  important  public  purpose — the  pro- 
tection of  fair  competition  in  free  mar- 
kets. No  thorouKhgoint;  overhaul  is  in- 
tended or  needed. 

Recent  experience  and  contmuing 
study,  however,  have  convinced  me  of 
the  need  to  revise  and  reform  the  anti- 
trust laws  in  certain  respects. 

These  three  bills  have  been  carefully 
framed  as  approaches  to  current  prob- 
lems which  continue  to  impede  the  fair 
and  effective  enforcement  of  the  a:iti- 
trust  laws.  Let  me  explain  each  bill 
briefly. 

My  first  bill  would  amend  section  5  of 
the  Clayton  Act — 15  Uruted  States  Code, 
section  16 — to  correct  certain  illogical 
anomalies  as  to  the  effect  in  private  anti- 
trust actions  of  a  judgment  flndirtf  a 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  in  a  suit 
brought  by  Uie  Goveriunent. 

The  bill  would  also  resolve  a  conflict 
among  the  decisions  of  the  district 
courts  by  making  it  clear  that  a  criminal 
antitrust  conviction  entered  on  a  plea  of 
guilty  is  not  a  "consent  Judgment,"  and 
hence  it  would  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  in  a 
subsequent  private  civil  action. 

Ptnally,  this  bill  would  remove  a  long- 
standmg  obstacle  to  a  private  party 
seeking  redress  for  his  injuries  resulting 
from  antitrust  violations  by  providing 
that  a  criminal  conviction  entered  on  a 
plea  of  nolo  contendere  over  the  objec- 
tion of  the  Government  is  not  a  "consent 
judgment. '  Such  a  judgment  would 
thus  become  available  as  prima  facie 
evidence  to  private  victims  of  antitrust 
violations. 

Second,  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to 
bring  up  to  date  the  antitrvist  Immuni- 
ty statute — 15  United  States  Code  sec- 
tion 32— to  require  a  witness  to  plead 
his  constitutional  privilege  before  obtain- 
ing immunity  with  respect  to  the  evi- 
dence he  furnishes.  Almost  every  mod- 
em immunity  statute  contains  this  re- 
quirement, and  its  absence  from  the 
antitriist  immunity  statute,  enacted  Ln 
1903,  leaves  pitfalls  and  uncertainties  for 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  courts, 
and  perhaps  even  for  the  committees  of 
the  Congress,  who  may  find  to  their  sur- 
prise that  they  have  unwittingly  given  an 
antitrust  violator  an  "immunity  bath." 

Third,  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  to 
provide  fair,  uniform  tax  treatment  in 
cases  of  divestiture  under  the  antitrust 
laws.  It  Is  in  the  Interest  of  the  Gov- 
emment  and  defendants  alike,  to  say 


nothing  of  the  public  interest  In  anti- 
trust enforcement,  to  avoid  Imposing  a 
tax  penalty  for  compliance  with  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Hence  my  bill  would  provide  for  non- 
recogrution  of  capital  gain  where,  to 
comply  with  an  antitrust  divestiture  de- 
cree, a  corporation  sells  or  exchanges 
stock  or  assets,  or  peisses  through  stock 
of  another  enterprise  to  its  stockholders 
as  was  done  in  the  Dupont -General  Mo- 
tors case. 

In  conclusion.  I  ask  that  a  more  de- 
tailed explanation  of  these  three  bills 
be  included  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  these  remarks. 

I  Proi-osed  Amendments  to  Section  5  or 
Clayton  Act 
I  .im  today  Introducing  a  bill  to  ani^nd  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Clayton  Act.  As  chairman  of 
the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  1  have  viewed  with 
mounting  concern  a  number  of  illogical  and 
unjust  anomalies  whereby  defendants,  found 
Kuilty  of  antitrust  violations  In  suits  brought 
by  the  Oovernment,  can  force  the  private 
victims  of  their  unla\*-ful  conduct  to  relttl- 
Rttte  their  guUt  all  over  again,  contrary  to 
the  plain  purpose  of  section  8. 

A      the    PtJaPOSB    AND    PROVISIONS    OF    SECTION    5 
or    THE    CI.ATTON    ACT 

The  Clayton  Act.  among  other  things. 
seeks  to  enlUt  the  aid  of  private  parties  In 
the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws.  It 
gives  them  a  right  of  action  to  restrain  anti- 
trust violations  and  to  recover  treble  dam- 
ages for  their  Injuries  resulting  from  such 
\l'>latloas. 

Conslst<>nt  with  this  purpose,  scctlin  5  Ls 
designed  to  help  private  victims  of  antitrust 
Violations  to  obtain  redress  by  lessening  their 
required  proof  and  llUgatlon  expenses  in  the 
usually  complex,  time-consuming  and  ex- 
pensive  area   of   antitrust   litigation. 

To  that  end.  section  5(a)  provides  that  a 
final  Judgment  or  decree.  In  a  civil  or  crimi- 
nal antitrust  case  brought  by  the  Oovern- 
ment. to  the  effect  that  a  given  defendant 
has  violated  the  antitrust  laws  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  in  a  later  civil  antitrust 
suit  by  a  private  plaintiff  agalrwt  that  same 
defendant. 

In  addition,  by  tolling  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations while  a  Government  antitrust  case  is 
pending,  section  5(b)  permits  a  private  party 
to  await  the  outcome  before  bringing  suit  so 
as  to  frame  his  pleading  with  the  benefit  of 
both  the  Government's  evidence  and  any 
final  decision  which  may  be  rendered  find- 
ing the  defendant  guilty  of  anUtrust  vlola- 
tloni!. 

B       NATUaX    or   THE    PEOPOSEO   AMENDMENTS 

The  bill  I  now  propose  would  amend  sec- 
tion 5  to  remove  four  anomalous  restrictions 
on  the  right  of  private  parties  to  use  a  final 
Judgment  finding  that  a  given  defendant  has 
violated  the  antitrust  laws. 

First,  section  5  as  presently  worded  limits 
the  use  of  such  a  Judgment  by  a  private 
party  to  an  action  or  proceeding  "brought" 
by  him.  This  language  apparently  does  not 
apply  to  suits  for  a  declaratory  Judgment.' 
More  important,  it  does  not  appear  to  give 
such  a  Judgment  prima  facie  effect  In  prov- 
ing defenses  (or  perhaps  even  In  establish- 
ing a  counterclaim)  In  a  suit  brought  by  the 
antitrust  violator  against  his  victim.  Thus, 
if  a  company  had  been  held  to  have  abused 
Its  patents  to  create  a  monopKDly  under  the 
antitrust  laws.  It  could  still  sue  for  Infringe- 
ment of  those  patents  during  the  very  period 
when    they  were   being   so  abused,   and   the 


'  Volk  V.  Paramount  Pictures,  91  F.  Supp. 
902  (D.  Minn  .  I960). 
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defendant  might  nevertheleas  be  unable  to 
use  the  prior  Judgment  aa  prima  lade  evi- 
dence of  his  defense  of  iUegallty.  estoppel 
and  unclean  hands.' 

My  bill  would  make  it  clear  that  such  a 
Judgment  may  be  so  used. 

Second,  when  the  Clayton  Act  was  amend- 
ed in  1955  to  authorize  the  United  Statea  to 
recover  its  damages  sustained  as  a  result  of 
violations  of  the  antitrust  laws,  section  5, 
curiously,  was  amended  so  as  to  exclude  such 
Judgments  for  damages  from  the  provisions 
both  of  section  5(a)  making  them  prima 
facie  evidence,  and  of  section  5(b)  tolling  the 
statute  of  limitations  whUe  a  suit  by  the 
Government  was  pending. 

It  is  utterly  Illogical  that  a  suit  by,  or  a 
judgment  for,  the  Government  ahould  be 
available  to  a  private  party  when  the  Gov- 
ernment seeks  equitable  or  injunctive  relief 
but  not  when  the  Government  sues  for  dam- 
ages alone,  or  when  It  sues  for  both  but  gets 
a  judgment  for  damages  only. 

This  anomaly  could  lead  to  absurd  results. 
For  example.  If  the  Government  sues  for 
both  damages  and  injunctive  relief,  but  re- 
covers only  damages.  Is  the  plaintiff  who  has 
waited  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations, 
whereas  he  would  be  free  to  sue  If  the  Gov- 
ernment had  obtained  an  Injunction  but  no 
damages?  Such  a  whimsical  result  can  only 
have  been  Inadvertent,  and  I  can  find  no  ex- 
planation for  It  In  tbe  legislative  history. 

My  bUl,  therefore,  would  give  the  same 
effect  to  a  suit  by,  or  a  judgment  for,  the 
Government  whether  It  sues  for  damages  or 
for  Injunctive  relief.  Where  the  effect  of  the 
Judgment  Is  concerned,  it  Is  the  fact  of  a 
violation  as  evidenced  by  the  judgment  or 
decree  which  Is  Important — not  the  details 
of  the  decree  or  the  amount  of  damages. 

With  respect  to  the  statute  of  limitations, 
it  should  make  no  difference,  so  far  aa  the 
private  victims  of  antitrust  violations  are 
concerned,  whether  the  Government  seeks  an 
Injunction  to  end  the  violation  or  damages 
which  It  has  sustained  as  a  result  of  the 
violation. 

Third,  In  the  wake  of  the  notorious  electri- 
cal equipment  price-fixing  cases,  some  1,860 
private  damage  suits  have  been  brought 
against  the  defendants  as  a  result  of  their 
convictions  entered  upon  pleas  of  gtillty. 

Astonishingly,  In  these  of  all  cases,  the 
Federal  district  courts  are  evenly  split,  3  to  3, 
on  the  question  whether  a  conviction  entered 
on  a  plea  of  guilty  Is  a  "consent  Judgment," 
within  the  meaning  of  section  5(a).*  Unless 
ultimately  reversed  on  appeal,  three  of  these 
district  court  decisions  mean  that  the  con- 
victions of  these  flagrant  antitrust  violators 
cannot  be  used  as  prima  facie  evidence 
against  them,  despite  their  express  admission 
of  guilt,  In  the  many  private  treble-damage 
cases  pending  In  the  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth 
circuits. 

Hitherto,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  a 
conviction  entered   on  a  plea  of  guUty  in  a 


•  Ibid,  91  F.  Supp.  at  p.  905. 

•  Holding  that  a  conviction  on  a  guilty  plea 
Is  not  a  "consent  Judgment,"  and  therefore 
can  be  used  against  the  defendant  are  Atlan-' 
tic  City  Electric  Co.  v.  General  Electric  Co^ 
207  F.  Supp  620.  1962  CCH  Trade  Cases,  Par. 
70.  406  (SD.N.Y);  Sacnmento  Municipal 
Utility  District  ▼.  Westiiighotue  Sleetrle 
Corp  ,  1963  CCH  Trade  Cases,  Par.  TO,  669 
(ND.  Calif);  Simco  Soiet  Service  of  Penn- 
$yli}ania,  Inc.  v.  Air  Reduction  Co.,  Jne^  196S 
CCH  Trade  Cases,  Par.  70,  038  (EJ>.  Pa.). 

Contra  are  Commonwealth.  Edison  Co.  v. 
AUis  Chalmer  Mfg.  Co^  1963  CCH  Trads 
Cases.  Par.  70,  514  (NX>.  111.);  Department  of 
Water  and  Power  of  the  City  of  Lot  Angelet 
V.  AUia  Chalmers  Mfg.  Co..  1963  CCH  Trad* 
Cases,  Par.  70,  658  (SJD.  Calif.);  and  City  o/ 
San  Antonio  v.  General  Electric  Co.  (unre- 
ported) Civil  No.  1238  (W.D.  Texas,  Nov.  27. 
1962). 


criminal  antitrust  case  could  be  used  against 
the  defendant  in  later  litigation.  Thtia  In 
Sacnmento  Municipal  VtUity  District  v. 
Wettinghoute  Electric  Corp.,  62  CCH  Trade 
Cases,  Par.  70,552,  the  Coiirt  stated: 

"Title  15  UjS.C.  section  18  (section  5  of 
the  Clayton  Act),  by  Its  terms,  does  not 
apply  to  'consent  decrees,'  but  a  plea  of 
guilty  cannot  be  construed  as  being  a  con- 
sent decree,  any  more  than  a  crime  can  be 
consented  to.  A  conviction  of  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Act  establishes  'prima  facie  all 
matters  of  fact  and  law  necessarily  decided 
by  the  conviction  and  the  verdict  on  which 
It  was  based'  (Emich  Motors  Corp.  v.  General 
Motors  Corp.,  1950-51  Trade  Cases,  par. 
63.778.  340  U.S.  588,569),  and  no  logical  dis- 
tinction appears  herein  between  a  plea  of 
guilty  and  a  conviction  after  trial." 

This  general  belief  that  a  plea  of  guilty 
would  be  prima  facie  evidence  in  treble 
damage  litigation  explains  the  popularity  of 
nolo  contendere  pleas  among  antitrust  de- 
fendants. As  Judge  Welnfeld  observed  in 
United  Statea  v.  Standard  Ultramarine  A 
Color  Co.,  137  F.  167   (SU.N.Y.,  1956): 

"The  use  of  the  nolo  plea  came  into  ex- 
tended use  in  antitrust  suits  partly  because 
of  the  uncertainty  that  a  guilty  plea  would 
in  fact  gain  for  the  defendant  the  benefit  of 
the  exception  under  section  5." 

To  lump  together  convictions  on  pleas  of 
guilty  with  pleas  of  nolo  contendere  "would 
also  In  effect  erase  the  well  established  dis- 
tinction between  pleas  of  nolo  and  guilty." 
(Atlantic  City  Electric  Co.  v.  General  Electric 
Co..  1962  CCH  Trade  Cases,  par.  70,406) . 

This  familiar  distinction  was  reaffirmed 
In  Hudson  v.  United  States,  272  U.S.  451,455, 
where  the  Supreme  Court  stated  that  it  is 
"a  rule  of  law  that  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned, that  the  Implied  confession,  as  con- 
trasted to  the  express  confession,  does  not 
estop  the  defendant  to  plead  and  prove  his 
innocence  In  a  civil  action." 

In  Atlantic  City  Electric  Co.  v.  General 
Electric  Co.,  supra.  Judge  Felnberg  In  holding 
that  a  plea  of  guilty  Is  not  a  consent  Judg- 
ment within  the  meaning  of  section  5(a), 
pointed  out  that  a  contrary  result  would 
frustrate  the  purpose  of  section  5. 

"Plaintiffs  observe  that  section  5(a)  and 
its  proviso  give  expression  to  two  poUcles — 
encouraging  capitulations  in  Government 
prosecutions  and  easing  the  burden  of  treble- 
damage  litigants  who  sue  defendants  pre- 
viously found  to  have  violated  the  antitrust 
laws.  Accepting  defendants'  position,  say 
plaintiffs,  tips  the  balance  between  these  two 
policies  wholly  in  favor  of  encouraging  sur- 
render, leaving  private  litigants  not  much 
better  off  than  they  were  before  section  5  was 
enacted." 

This  bill  would  effectuate  the  purpose  of 
section  6  by  removing  aU  doubt  on  this 
score.  It  Is  bad  enough  to  let  defendants 
convicted  of  a  mammoth  price  fixing  con- 
spiracy evade  civU  responslbUlty  for  their 
crimes  by  "copping  a  plea"  of  nolo  con- 
tendere. It  wotUd  be  monstrous  if  they  could 
do  so  where  they  have  solemnly  admitted 
their  guilt  In  a  criminal  conspiracy  so  wide- 
spread as  to  result  in  1 ,860  clvU  damage  suits. 

Furthermore,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned, as  has  Chief  Justice  Warren,  over 
the  impact  of  these  1 ,850  treble-damage  suits 
on  the  orderly  administration  of  Justice  in 
our  Federal  courts.  Calendar  congestion 
will  be  compounded  a  thousand-fold  If  the 
guilt  of  these  corporate  defendants  must  be 
relltlgated  at  full-scale  trials  by  their  many 
private  victims  without  even  the  benefit  of 
the  C31ovemment'B  grand  Jury  evidence 
against  these  defendants. 

If  a  conviction  on  a  plea  of  guilty  does  not 
constitute  prima  facie  evidence,  the  private 
victims  of  antitrust  violations,  to  obtain  re- 
dress, must  relltlgate  the  defendants'  guilty 
at  length  all  over  again.     To  do  this  they 


must  first  uncover  in  protracted  discovery 
proceedings,  as  best  they  can.  the  evidence 
which  the  Government  has  already  laid  be- 
fore the  indicting  grand  Jury  in  camera.  To 
cotintenance  such  a  result  would  make  a 
mockery  of  section  5;  it  would  work  untold 
hardships  and  delay,  and  it  would  reduce 
the  administration  of  Justice  In  these  1.850 
Important  cases  to  the  "level  of  a  game  of 
bllndman's  bluff."  Simmons  v.  United 
States.  348  U.S.  397,  405. 

Fourth,  like  many  other  students  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  I  have  long  been  concerned 
with  the  familiar  pattern  of  conduct  of  anti- 
trust defendants  who  loudly  protest  their 
Innocence  when  prosecuted  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  publicly  predict  their  eventual 
vindication  In  court.  When  the  early  hue 
and  cry  has  abated,  however,  they  quietly 
come  into  court  and  "cop  a  plea"  of  nolo 
contendere — meaning  "we  do  not  choose  to 
fight" — precisely  in  order  to  escape  civil  ac- 
countability for  their  public  wrongs. 

As  I  have  already  noted,  the  distinction 
between  pleas  of  guilty  Eind  nolo  contendere 
is  well  established.  Pleas  of  nolo  contendere, 
like  consent  decrees,  are  important  to  effec- 
tive antitrust  enforcement,  since  they  en- 
courage compliance  without  the  delay  and 
expense  of  complex  litigation. 

But  when  pleas  of  nolo  contendere  are  ac- 
cepted over  the  objections  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  when  antitrust  offenders  are  ac- 
corded "an  unqualified  right" — without  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  their  victims — "to 
avoid  the  'prima  facie  evidence'  sanction  by 
capitulation"  * — then  I  submit  the  purpose 
of  section  5  Is  being  frustrated. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  provide,  as  section  5 
does,  that  a  defendant  shall  not  be  penalized 
if  he  capitulates  to  the  Government  and 
agrees  to  comply  with  the  antitrust  laws  in 
the  futtire  by  a  consent  decree.  It  Is  quite 
another  matter,  I  submit,  where  the  offense 
is  so  flagrant  that  the  Government  objects  to 
a  plea  of  nolo  contendere,  to  allow  a  criminal 
defendant  to  "cop  a  plea"  and  thereby  de- 
prive his  victims  both  of  the  Government's 
grand  Jury  evidence  and  of  any  assistance  in 
securing  redress  other  than  a  mere  admission 
against  Interest. 

Where  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere  Is  ac- 
cepted over  the  Govemnient's  objections, 
flagrant  offenders  are  getting  off  virtually 
scot-free  of  any  civil  responsibility  to  their 
victims.  Tet  It  has  become  conunonplace  for 
the  courts  to  override  the  Government's  ob- 
jections and  accept  nolo  pleas. 

Chief  Judge  Klrkpatrlck  of  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  in  Philadelphia  has  shared  my 
puzzlement  at  this  anomaly  in  our  law.  In 
City  of  Philadelphia  v.  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp..  1961  CCH  Trade  Cases,  p.  70.  143, 
Judge  BUrkfMktrick  observed: 

"I  never  could  myself  quite  grasp  the  logic 
of  this  distinction  between  nolo  contendere 
and  guilty  and  why  the  one  Is  pennlssible 
in  evidence  in  a  civil  suit  and  the  other  is 
not.  *  *  •  I  think  the  weight  of  authority 
really  compels  me  to  strike  those  allega- 
tions, although  if  I  were  entirely  free  and 
it  was  a  new  question,  I  might  feel  other- 
wise about  it." 

Accordingly,  my  bUl  would  remove  this 
anomaly  by  making  admissible  as  prima 
facie  evidence  a  Judgment  of  conviction  un- 
der the  antitrust  laws,  whether  on  a  plea 
of  guilty  or  on  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere, 
where  the  plea  of  nolo  contendere  has  been 
accepted  by  the  court  over  the  objections 
of  the  Government. 

I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  my  bill 
would  go  far  to  fulfill  the  true  purpose  of 
section  5  of  the  Clayton  Act.  Furthermore, 
such  legislation  would  Improve  both  the 
prompt  administration  of  Justice  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  and  the  fair,  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  antitrust  laws. 


♦  United    States   v.    Brunswick -Balke -Col- 
lender  Co.,  1962  OCH  Trade  Cases,  par.  70,282. 
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Tb«  text  at  th«  MU  foUowv: 

Be  it  tnaetad  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jt«prMentaM*M  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congren  assembled.  That  aee- 
tlon  5  of  tlM  Aet  entitled  "An  Act  to  rupple- 
nMnt  asUttac  Uwa  A«aln«t  unUwful  re- 
straint* and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poM«".  approved  October  IS.  1914  (38  Stat. 
731,  18  UB.C.  19) ,  aa  amended,  la  amended 
to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"Sac.  S(a).  A  Unal  judgment  or  decree 
heretofora  or  baraafter  rendered  In  any  clvtl 
or  criminal  proeaadlng  brought  by  or  on  be- 
half of  tha  nmtad  States  under  the  antitrust 
lawa  to  tha  affaet  that  defendant  has  vio- 
lated said  I««a  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
against  such  dafandant  In  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding In  which  such  laws  are  Involved  as  to 
all  matters  r— pactlng  which  said  Judgment 
or  decree  would  be  an  estoppel  as  between 
the  partlea  thereto:  Provided.  That  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  Apply  to  consent  Judgments 
or  decreea  entered  before  any  testimony  has 
been  taken:  Provided,  further.  That  the 
term  'oonaent  judgments'  as  used  herein 
shall  not  Infllwl*  Judgments  of  convlctloh 
baaed  upon  •  plea  of  guilty  or  upon  a  plea 
of  nolo  oontenidcra  which  has  been  accepted 
over  the  objection  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Whenerer  any  civil  or  criminal  pro- 
ceeding la  Inatttuted  by  the  United  SUtes 
under  any  of  the  antitrust  laws,  the  running 
of  the  statute  of  limitations  In  respect  of 
every  private  right  of  action  arising  under 
said  laws  and  baaed  In  whole  or  In  part  on 
any  matter  complained  of  In  said  proceeding 
ahall  be  suapended  during  the  pendency 
thereof  and  for  one  year  thereafter:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  whenever  the  running 
of  the  statute  of  limitations  In  respect  of  a 
cause  of  artlor  arlalng  under  section  4  la 
suspended  hereunder,  any  action  to  enforce 
auch  cauae  of  aetlon  shall  be  forever  barred 
unleaa  comnMnoed  either  within  the  period 
of  stiapenalon  or  within  four  years  after  the 
cauae  of  action  aocrued." 

n.    AlCXKOMBMT       or       AMTTniUST       ImMUNITT 

BrATUTB  To  RsQTTiax  A  Plxa  or  thz  Pmivi- 

LBOB    AOAZmV    SSLr-lNCXIMINATTON    BETOaZ 
iKMrnVRT  I*  OONTBtaXO 

I  am  alao  Introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
antltriist  Immunity  statute  to  require  a  wlt- 
neea  to  plead  hla  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination before  receiving  immunity  from 
proeecutlon  on  account  of  evidence  he  has 
given  In  a  proceeding  under  the  antitrust 
Uwa.  (Act  of  Feb.  35.  1903.  33  Stat.  904,  16 
U.8.C.  sa.) 

Under  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  a  peraon  cannot  be  compelled 
to  be  a  wltneaa  against  himself.  Neverthe- 
leaa.  Incriminating  testimony  may  be  re- 
quired. If  the  wltneea  la  granted  Immunity 
from  proeeeutkm  for  transaction  about 
which  he  teatlflea.  Broum  v.  Walker.  161  U.S. 
691(1800).  The  antitrust  Immunity  statute, 
enacted  In  1908  afforda  such  immunity  In 
proceedlnga  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

Thla  statute  does  not  expressly  require  a 
wltneaa  to  first  claim  his  fifth  amendment 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  In  order 
to  gain  Immunity.  Because  of  the  abaence 
of  such  an  eapieei  requirement,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  la  United  Statee  v  Monia,  317 
US.  434  (104S)  that  Immunity  from  a  Sher- 
man Act  proeecutlon  had  been  acquired  by 
a  wltneaa  who  bad  not  pleaded  the  privilege 
before  a  grand  jury  Inquiring  Into  an  alleged 
prloe-flzlng  oonaplracy  In  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act. 

Accordingly,  aa  atated  by  Judge  Youngdahl 
in  United  Stmtea  ▼.  Niarchos.  126  P.  Supp. 
314.  338.  note  17  (DX>.C  .  1964) 

"Unleea  the  statute  requires  It.  the  witness 
need  not  assert  the  Inununlty  privilege  at 
the  time  of  his  testimony." 

The  result  In  the  Monla  case  was  severely 
criticised  by  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  In  his 
dissenting  opinion.  (317  UJB.  431 )  In  United 
States  V.  Niarehoe.  138  F.  Supp.  314.  338.  n. 


17  (D.D.C.  1964)  and  i;nit<'d  States  v.  Onas- 
sis,  136  F.  Supp.  190  (D.DC  1954).  Judge 
Toungdahl  stressed  the  dUfflcultles  and  un- 
certainties which  result  when  a  witness  Is 
not  required  to  claim  his  privilege  before 
obtaining  immunity. 

In  the  first  place,  It  Is  the  witness,  nut 
the  prosecutor,  who  has  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  If  the  witness  Is  not  required  to 
claim  his  privilege,  the  prjsecutor  may  ask  an 
innocuous  question  only  to  find  by  an  unex- 
pected answer  that  he  has  unwittingly  given 
the  witness  an  •Immunity  bath."  iSee  107 
CoNoazssioNAL  RxcoSD  12943,  dally  ed  July 
28,  1961)  Second,  where  the  privilege  Is  nut 
claimed.  It  Is  not  clear  whether  the  witness 
is  testifying  voluntarily  or  whether  his  self- 
Incrlmlnatlng  testimony  is  given  only  in 
expectaUon  of  and  In  exchange  for  the  Im- 
munity. It  is  only  In  the  latter  case  that 
immunity  need  or  should  be  granted  (See 
Frankfurter.  J.,  dissenting  in  United  States 
V.  Monia) .  Finally,  where  the  claim  of  privi- 
lege is  required,  the  court  can  readily  de- 
termine whether,  and  to  what  exteat.  the 
witness  Is  entitled  to  Immunity.  (Young- 
dahl. J.  In  United  States  v  Siarchos.  135  F 
Supp.    314,    235    (DDC.    1954) 

For  these  reasons.  14  of  the  17  modern 
Federal  Immunity  statutes  enacted  since 
1933.  confer  Immunity  only  after  the  wit- 
ness has  pleaded  his  privilege  (See  for  ex- 
ample, sec.  21  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Act  of  1934,  15  U  S  C  78u(d  I  A  list  of  such 
statutes  showing  whether  or  not  a  plea  of 
the  privilege  is  required  appears  at  107  Con- 
caMSioNAi-  Record  12943,  July  28,  1961  ) 
And  Judge  Youngdahl,  after  careful  study 
in  the  Onassls  and  Niarchos  cases,  concluded 
that  the  ■sUtutory  requirement  (for  the 
claim  of  privilege  at  the  time  the  testimony 
Is  given)  is  much  preferable  "  ( 125  F  Supp 
225.  n.  17  ) 

Judge  Youngdahl  added 

"For  one  thing  (the  statutory  require- 
ment) makes  It  clear  that  Immunity  Is 
given  only  for  testimony  that  is  Incriminat- 
ing and  would  not  otherwise  be  volunteered 
Also  It  removes  the  necessity  for  determining 
the  nature  of  the  grand  Jury  proceeding  at 
thla  late  date.  When  the  privilege  Is  as- 
serted at  the  time  of  the  testimony,  the 
nature  of  the  proceeding  for  purposes  of  the 
witness'  Immunity  Is  determined  by  Its  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection" 

I  have  long  felt,  therefore,  that  the  anti- 
trust Inununlty  statute  should  be  brought 
up  to  date  so  as  to  reqvilre  a  plea  of  the 
privilege  before  the  witness  receives  immu- 
nity 

My  concern  on  this  score  Is  the  greater 
since  the  recent  decision  in  United  States  v. 
H.  P.  Hood  (CCH  Trade  Cases  1963,  par. 
70.728  (D  Mass,  Mar.  27.  1963)).  There 
the  court  decided  that  a  witness  who  testi- 
fied before  the  Small  Business  Committee 
of  this  House  thereby  became  Immune  from 
proeecutlon  The  court  held,  for  the  first 
time,  that  a  congressional  conunlttee  hear- 
ing was  a  proceeding  within  the  meaning 
of  the  antitrust  immunity  statute,  so  that 
Incriminating  testimony  given  In  response 
to  subpena  and  under  oath  to  this  House 
renders  the  witness  Immune  without  so 
much    as    a    plea    of    the    privilege 

Untold  mischief  can  readily  be  foreseen  If 
the  Supreme  Court  should  uphold  this  star- 
tling departure  In  the  Hood  case — 60  years 
after  the  antitrust  Immunity  statute  was 
enacted — from  what  I  dare  say  was  the  well- 
nigh  universal  belief  that  witnesses  In  con- 
gressional hearings  do  not  receive  Immunity 
except  under  the  specific  statute,  18  United 
States  Code  section  3486.  which  Is  limited  to 
Inquiries  In  the  areas  of  national  security  and 
defense.  One  legal  publication  has  already 
noted  (31  US.  Law  Week  1153)  : 

"Henceforth,  corporation  officers  are  likely 
to  res{>ond  with  alacrity  to  8Ubf)enas  requir- 
ing appearance  and  testimony  before  con- 
greasional  committees  investigating  possible 
antitrust  violations." 


I  am  sure  many  Members  will  join  me  In 
the  desire  to  be  forewarned,  at  least,  by  a 
plea  of  the  privilege  In  order  that  we  may 
consider  whether  the  Incriminating  evidence 
a  witness  could  give  is  worth  the  immunity 
which  would  be  conferred. 

Even  if  the  Hood  decision  Is  reversed  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  however,  the  need  to 
update  the  antitrust  Immunity  statute  still 
remains.  In  keeping  with  my  continuing 
Interest  in  the  fair,  effective  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  therefore.  I  am  Introduc- 
ing this  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust  Im- 
munity statute  so  as  to  require  a  witness  to 
plead  hU  privilege  against  self-incrimination 
before  receiving  immunity.  The  text  la  as 
follows: 

That  the  paragraph  which  begins  'That 
for  the  enforcement",  under  the  center  head- 
ing "Department  of  Justice"  In  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses 
of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  four, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  February 
25,  1903  (32  Stat  904;  15  U.S.C.  32) .  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "under  said  Acts"  In  the 
first  proviso  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"under  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  regulate 
commerce',  approved  February  4.  1887.  and 
Acta  amendatory  thereof  or  supplemental 
thereto",  and  by  inserting  immediately  be- 
fore the  colon  preceding  the  last  proviso 
thereof  the  following:  ":  Provided  further. 
That  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  be 
subjected  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or 
on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or 
thing  concerning  which  he  Is  compelled,  after 
having  claimed  hla  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination,  to  testify  or  produce  evidence. 
d(xrumentary  or  otherwise.  In  any  proceeding, 
suit  or  prosecution  under  the  antitrust  laws 
( as  defined  In  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies, 
and  for  other  purposes',  approved  October 
15.  1914  (16  use.  12)  )." 

Ill  A  Bill  To  Paovros  Fam.  Uniform  Tax 
Treatment  in  Cases  or  DrvEsrrruaE  Under 
THE  ANrrratrsT  Laws 

I  have  long  been  concerned  over  the  tax 
penalties  sometimes  visited  on  antitrust  de- 
fendants as  a  result  of  compliance  with  the 
antitrust  lawa.  Our  present  tax  laws  often 
Impose  serious  liabilities  for  the  transfer  of 
property  pursuant  to  antitrust  Judgments  or 
decrees. 

In  my  view,  there  should  be  no  tax  penalty 
for  compliance  with  the  antitrust  laws. 
Moreover,  many  an  antitrust  defendant  may 
be  willing  to  enter  Into  an  appropriate  con- 
sent decree  so  long  aa  compliance  will  not 
result  in  extra  tax  liability. 

For  that  reason.  In  the  last  Congress  I 
Introduced  H  R.  11873  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  fair,  uniform  tax 
treatment  for  corporations  subject  to  decrees 
of  divestiture  pursuant  to  the  antitrust  laws, 
as  well  as  their  stockholders. 

I  repeat  today  what  I  said  then  : 

"Such  legislation.  In  my  opinion,  would 
fill  a  longstanding  need.  There  should  be 
no  need  to  resort  to  Congress  for  special 
legislative  relief  where — as  in  the  DuPont- 
Oeneral  Motors  case — millions  of  stock- 
holders would  otherwise  have  been  suddenly 
confronted  with  heavy  tax  liabilities  which 
they  had  done  nothing  to  create,  or  where — 
as  In  the  Hilton  Hotels  case — a  corporation  is 
forced  to  divest  Itself  of  one  of  Its  enter- 
prises to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  Furthermore.  one 
wonders  whether  undue  tax  hardshlfks  may 
have  been  vislt«d  on  others  less  numerous 
or  less  vocal  as  a  result  of  other  divestiture 
decrees.  Moreover.  I  understand  that  the 
formidable  tax  consequences  have  often 
proved  a  major  stumbling  block  to  appro- 
priate consent  decrees  In  antitrust  cases." 
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I  am  reintroducing  the  same  bill  today  tn 
the  hope  that  it  will  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration during  thla  Congress.  My  bill  Is 
designed  to  permit  a  corporation  to  pass 
through  to  Its  stockholders,  without  sub- 
jecting them  to  untoward  tax  liability,  se- 
curities of  a  eorporatlon  of  which  It  has 
acquired  control  In  vloUtton  of  the  antitruat 
laws. 

This  would  make  generally  applleabto  the 
tax  relief  which  was  enacted  during  the  last 
Congreas  for  the  special  benefit  ot  DuFont 
stockholders  to  avoid  thrusting  upon  thsm 
an  enormous  capital  gains  tax  liability  as  a 
result  of  the  final  decree  in  the  I>uPont-<3Ma- 
eral  Motors  case.  The  renu>val  o<  such  capi- 
tal gains  tax  penalUea  upon  stockholders  who 
have  done  nothing  themselves  to  violate  the 
anutruat  laws  may  well  provide  a  relatively 
palnlesa  way  to  achieve  compliance  with  the 
antitrust  laws  and  thus  encourage  appro- 
priate consent  decrees. 

My  bill  would  also  permit  a  corporation  to 
defer  capital  gains  tax  llabUlty  where  it  ex- 
changes stock  or  asseU  of  one  enterprise  for 
aiK>ther  different  enterprise  In  order  to  conk- 
ply  with  the  antitrust  lawa.  I  believe  that 
thla  too  would  provide  a  palnleea  way  for 
many  corporations  to  comply  voluntarily  with 
the  anUtruat  laws  In  many  cases  where  heavy 
tax  Uabllltlee  now  encourage  long  and  ex- 
penalve  litigation  with  the  De];>artment  of 
Justice. 

I  note  with  Interest  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  already  reported  favor- 
ably HJR.  2826  which  la  designed  to  achieve 
such  a  relief  from  tax  liability,  although  the 
particular  terms  of  H.R.  2836  raise  serious 
questions  from  the  point  of  view  of  antitrust 
enforcement.  The  bill  H.R.  3826  was  consid- 
ered under  suspension  of  rules  and  the  re- 
quired two- third  vote  was  not  achieved  In 
the  House.  It  Is  presently  pending  on  the 
Union  Calendar. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  while  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  tax  reform  is  before  the  Congress,  my 
bill  will  receive  thorough  consideration  in 
the  distinguished  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  In  this  House.  The  text  Is  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Untted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thsit  (a)  sec- 
tion 1111(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  definitions  of  antitrust 
order)  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that 
follows  "to  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
party"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 
(b)  Section  1111(e)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  definition  of  dlveated  stock)  Is 
amer>ded  by  striking  out  "an  Intentional  vio- 
lation" in  the  matter  following  paragraph 
2(C)  and  inserting  In  lieu  theT«<rf  "a  will- 
ful   violation". 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Part  IX  of  subchapter  O  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  distributions  pursuant  to 
orders  enforcing  antitrust  laws)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 
"Sec.   1112.  Disposition  of  Phopertt  To  K»- 

FECTTJATS    ANTITaUST    POLKSXS 

"(a)  NoNBECOONTnoN  OF  Oaim. — If  prop- 
erty or  stock  Is  sold  or  exchanged  as  the 
result  of  a  Judgment,  decree,  or  other  order 
(or  the  threat  of  Imminence  thereof  while 
the  proceeding  la  pending)  of  a  court  or 
of  a  commission  or  board  authorised  to 
enforce  compliance  in  a  suit  or  other  pro- 
ceeding brought  by  the  United  States  or 
such  commission  or  board  tmder  the  Sher- 
man Act  (36  SUt.  *»;  18  UJB.C.  1-7) ,  M  tlie 
Clayton  Act  (38  Stat.  730;  IS  DjBXJ.  13-37). 
such  sale  or  exchange  shall.  U  the  ttxprnyw 
BO  elects,  be  treated  as  an  involuntary  eon- 
veraion  of  such  property  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  1033.  In  the  case  of  a  sale 
or  exchange  which  Is  treated  as  an  Involun- 
tary conversion  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  requlrentents  of  section  lOSS 
Ing   with   Investment  in  pttHJSiV 


satislled  If  the  taxpayer  during  the  period 
Attala  irtklch  the  property  must  be  rei^aoed 
mxdtr  aeetlaa  lOSS(a)  (S)  (B)  purchases 
oCber  property  for  use  In  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness or  other  stock  and  such  Investukent  Is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
Jtidgment.  decree,  or  order  referred  to  In 
the  preceding  sentence. 

"(b)  SxcBPnow. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
iqiply  to  any  sale  or  exchange  which  Is  in 
pursuance  of  a  pklan  having  as  cme  of  Its 
principal  purposes  the  avoidance  of  Fed- 
eral income  tax. 

"(c)  RxQunxMXNT  or  Ceetitication. — For 
purposes  of  this  section  the  purchase  of  other 
piopeity  shall  not  be  treated  as  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  section   1033    unless — 

"(1)  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  if  the  proceeding  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  was  instituted  by  the  Attorney 
General,  or 

"(3)  the  commission  or  board.  If  the  pro- 
ceeding described  in  subsection  (a)  was  In- 
stituted by  such  commission  or  board, 
certifies  that  such  purchase  Is  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  the  judgment,  de- 
cree, or  order  referred  to  in  subsection  (a), 
la  not  inconsistent  with  the  Sherman  Act, 
and  Is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Clayton 
Act. 

"(d)     NONBICOGNITION    OF    CERTAIN    GAIN. 

The  part  of  the  gain  (if  any)  on  a  sale  or 
exchange  described  tn  subsection  (a)  to 
which  section  1033  la  not  applied  ahall  never- 
theiess  not  be  recognized,  if  the  taxpayer 
so  elects,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  applied 
to  reduce  the  basis  for  determining  gain  or 
loss  on  a  sale  or  exchange  of  property  which 
Is  of  a  character  subject  to  the  allowance 
for  depreciation  under  section  167  and  whldi 
remains  In  the  hands  of  the  taxpayer  im- 
mediately after  the  sale  or  exchange  or  Is 
acquired  in  the  same  taxable  irear.  The  man- 
ner and  amount  of  such  reduction  shall  be 
determined  under  regxilations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
IX  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sac.  1113.  Disposition  ot  property  to 
effectuate  antitrust  poUdea." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  thla  sectian 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  smounU  received 
after  December  31.  1960.  Irrespective  of  the 
time  of  the  sale  or  exchange  involved. 


FREEDOM  MARCH 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

•njcre  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  eve  of  the  so-called  freedom  march, 
I  think  it  is  commendable  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  to  print  <Mie  small,  well-hid- 
doi  story  giving  the  true  side  of  the 
story  of  this  sorry  event. 

For  several  months  now,  the  Poet  and 
other  newspapers  of  their  leftist  ilk,  have 
harangued  their  readers  with  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  words  in  squirming 
adulation  of  the  race-mixing  agitators 
who  will  descend  on  the  Capital  tomor- 
row. These  demonstrators,  wrapped  in 
a  loving,  tax-supported  cocoon  of  Fed- 
eral chkperones,  are  led  by  a  former 
Communist  leaguer  and  convicted  sex 
pervert.  Bayard  Rustin.  It  i4>pears  that 
his  perversions  are  not  limited  to  sex 
alone.  His  principal  claim  to  fame, 
tmetofore.  was  that  he  chose  to  hide 
betilnd  the  red  ddrt  of  cowardice  dur- 


ing World  War  II  and  refused  to  defend 
this  country  when  it  was  locked  In  mor- 
tal combat  with  the  Nazi  eoeanaj.  For 
this  dishonorable  act.  this  neuter  served 
28  months  in  prison  while  men  and 
wcxnen  fought,  Ued,  and  died  for  this 
Nation. 

What  monumental  gall  that  this  man 
now  lead  a  march  of  thousands  on  the 
Nation's  Capital;  a  drone  who  has  for- 
ever relinquished  his  right  to  be  called 
a  man. 

What  tragedy  that  men  of  the  cloth 
have  been  persuaded  to  side  with  him  in 
their  misguided  zeal. 

But  there  are  some  who,  with  clear 
accuracy,  are  not  deceived  by  the  fed- 
erally inspired,  federally  led.  federally 
nnanced  march  that  will  take  place  here 
tomorrow. 

Maj.  Hughes  Alonzo  Robinson,  U.S. 
Army,  retired,  knows  the  truth  and  he 
has  spoken  it  in  a  story  in  this  morning's 
Post  headlined,  "Sit-ins  Called  One  ot 
the  Great  Frauds  of  the  Century  by 
Negro  Ex -Major." 

Donald  Warden,  chairman  of  the  Afro- 
American  Association,  knows  the  truth, 
too,  and  he  has  spoken  it  in  a  story  which 
appeared  last  week  in  the  Shreveport 
Journal.  His  statement:  "His  People 
Need  Race  Pride"  cuts  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter. 

I  commend  both  these  stories  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Shreveport  Joiunal] 
Negso  Lawm  Sats  His  Pkipi.x  Nkbd  Race  ' 
FRnm  t 

Oaklawd,  Calif. — The  American  Kegro 
win  not  get  far  In  his  battle  for  eqxial  rights 
unless  he  acquires  racial  pride,  the  chairman 
of  the  Afro-American  AssoclatlcHi  said  today. 
"What  the  Negro  needs  Is  the  same  pride 
that  helped  the  Chinese,  Jews,  and  Irish  to 
overcome  prejudice,"  Donald  Warden  told 
United  Press  International. 

Warden  urged  his  followers  to  "throw  away 
your  bleaching  creams,  throw  away  yoxor  hair 
Btralghtener,  quit  dropping  out  of  school, 
quit  flunking  out — and  get  off  welfare. 

"If  you  won't  accept  the  challenge  to  Im- 
prove yourself,  then  admit  that  you  are  In- 
ferior," he  said. 

cxmcAi.  or  naacf 
The  37-year-old  attorney  also  was  critical 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment ca  Colored  People  (NAACP)  aiid  similar 
dvll  rights  groups.  He  called  the  NAACP  a 
"middle-class  organization"  which  leaves  the 
Negro  without  a  sense  of  purpose. 

He  charged  that  diuing  the  Birmingham 
demonstrations  "over  $3  million  was 
wasted — and  only  three  Negroes  got  Jobs  out 
of  it." 

"It  may  coat  a  million  dollars  to  desegre- 
gate a  lunch  counter — and  If  aiiocessf  ul,  this 
will  create  maybe  a  dozen  Joha,"  he  says. 
•"The  Negro  wcmld  be  smarter  to  spend  that 
million  on  a  factory  which  might  employ 
1,000  Negroes." 

This  philosophy  and  Warden's  criticism  of 
"moderate"  clvU  righu  has  resulted  in  strong 
criticism  by  some  Negro  leaders. 

Terry  Prancols,  former  head  of  the  San 
Francisco  chapter  of  the  NAACP,  has  blasted 
the  young  attorney  as  "a  modem  Uncle  Tom 
who  should  be  tarred  and  feathered." 
stresses  education 
Warden  stressed  the  need  for  the  majority 
of  Negroes  to  Improve  their  lot  through  edu- 
cation and  self-respect — a  void  which  he  said 
the  NAACP  and  CXDRS  have  neglected. 

Warden  said  his  group  has  3,000  members 
in  California  and  branches  of  the  group  are 
planned  for  New  York  and  Chicago. 
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Wwdao  mateteUMd  that  tbe  American 
N«fro  laeks  tmeUl  prUto  because  he  ba«  not 
bean  taught  th*  hiatorr  of  hie  race.  He 
pointed  oat  that  "blaeke  go  to  echool  to 
learn  about  whites." 

Td  oonstv  this,  the  Afro- American 
Aeaoctatloo  eoodueta  cleMxe  to  teach  Necro 
history — and  such  things  as  bow  to  buy  a 
car  and  haw  to  avoid  being  Tlctimized 
through  credit  and  similar  basics 

~I  know  X>«  been  called  Uncle  Tom,  and 
I  know  !>•  bean  accused  of  telling  white 
people  what  they  want  to  bear. "  Warden 
said.     "But  I  say.  let  the  masses  decide." 

[Prom  the  Waahlngton  Post.  Aug.  37.  1963) 

Srr-lNs  CsxxaD  Oivx  or  OaaxT  Fsauds  or 

CsMTumr  >T  Nsoao  Kx-Majob 

llaj.  H\ighea  Alonao  Robinson,  X3S.A.  (re- 
tired), who  was  commandant  of  cadets  at 
Port  Valley  State  College  in  Georgia  until 
June,  thinks  sit-ins  are  "one  of  the  greatest 
frauds  perpetrated  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple within  the  past  century." 

Before  leaTlng  the  echool  poet  he  held  for  8 
years.  Major  Bohlnaon,  a  Negro,  commended 
hU  students  for  not  participating  in  civil 
rights  demonstrations. 

He  said  In  an  Interview  that  what  is 
needed  Is  mora  respect  for  constitutional 
authorities  regardless  of  the  poeitlons  they 
may  hold — more  self- improvement,  more 
service  to  ooontry,  more  sharing  In  full 
citizenship  by  obeying  laws  and  less  criticism 
of  other  racial  groupa. 

Major  Roblnaon  said  human  nature  Is  such 
that  "certain  ones  will  go  ahead,  even  If  the 
schoolhouse  was  a  log  cabin,  while  others 
may  be  assigned  to  the  best  schools  and  the 
best  environment  and  still  either  drop  out  or 
fail  to  measure  up  to  accepted  standards  " 

He  said  he  had  spent  his  first  19  years  on 
a  farm  in  Rorlda  and  had  entered  school  at 
the  age  of  30.  Tet.  he  noted,  be  bad  gone  on 
to  receive  a  B.8.  degree  from  Springfield  Ck>l- 
lege  In  Massachusetts  and  had  studied  In  six 
other  college*.  Be  was  a  chaplain  In  the 
Army  for  6  years  and  a  psychologist  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  4  years. 

"Those  who  derote  their  time  and  energy 
in  sponsoring  actlvltiee  that  create  dis- 
turbances In  the  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try," he  said,  "have  ignored  entirely  the 
basic  needs  of  the  minority  group  with  which 
they  identify  themselves." 


DALLAS  NBORO  STUDENTS  ACT  IN 
THE  TRUE  AMERICAN  WAY 

Mr.  KINO  Of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  AlcikI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqiiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALQKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
I  take  pride  in  pointing  to  the  initiative 
and  self-assurance  of  the  people  of  Dallas 
County,  the  district  which  honors  me  by 
sending  me  to  be  its  representative  In 
Congress. 

While  ottMT  areas  of  the  coimtry  rush 
to  feed  at  tbe  public  trough  in  the  mat- 
ter of  gettinc  Federal  funds  to  discour- 
age high  school  dropouts.  Dallas  along 
with  Houston,  has  said.  "No  thanks,  we 
will  take  care  of  the  problem  ourselves." 
These  Texans  still  believe  In  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  d  self-help  and  In  neigh- 
bor encouradng  neighbor.  Theirs  is  the 
spirit  that  built  America  and  theirs  Is 
the  spirit  that  will  save  it. 

BncouragiBC  young  people  to  stay  tn 
school  will  not  be  accomplished  through 


pretty  speeches  from  Washington,  nor 
by  spending  Federal  funds.  It  will  be 
accomplished  through  the  exercise  of 
parental  responsibility  and  through  the 
efforts  of  the  local  community. 

What  makes  the  Dallas  story  in  this 
area  even  more  significant  and  worthy 
of  praise  is  the  report  of  the  efforts  by 
the  students  themselves  in  encouraging 
their  fellows  to  stay  tn  school.  A  story 
in  last  Saturday's  Dallas  Morning  News 
details  the  efforts  of  Negro  youths  spark 
the  campaign.  This  Is  the  kind  of  effort 
that  will  bring  opportunity  in  America, 
people  doing  for  themselves,  people 
wanting  to  get  ahead,  people  willing  to 
learn  and  to  work  for  reward.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  publicly  con- 
gratulate the  Negro  students  of  Dallas 
and  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues their  worthy  effort. 

As  a  part  of  these  remarks.  I  uiclude 
two  news  stories  from  the  Dallas  Morn- 
mg  News.  The  first.  "Dallas,  Houston 
Reject  Aid  To  Curb  Dropouts."  and  the 
second.  "Students  Plan  Campaign 
Against  School  Dropouts."  then  I  invite 
other  Americans  to  Join  with  the  people 
of  Dallas  in  bringing  back  the  best 
American  traditions: 

Dallas.  Houston  Ruect  Aid  To  Cues 

Duo PC UTS 

(By  Dennis  Hoover) 

Dallas  and  Houston  have  both  said.  "No. 
thanks"  to  President  Kennedy's  offer  of  spe- 
cial funds  to  persuade  young  people  to  return 
to  school  this  fall 

Records  of  the  US  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW)  showed  Fri- 
day that  62  communities  In  23  SUtes  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  utilizing  the  money 
to  help  curb  dropouts. 

A  total  of  9250.000  was  made  available 
August  I  from  the  Presidential  emergency 
fund  In  most  cases,  cities  are  using  their 
allocations  to  pay  school  counselors  to  work 
during  August,  contacting  likely  dropouts 
and  their  parents.  HETW  said 

Dallas  was  offered  •5.000.  Houston  tfl.OOO. 
The  amounts  refused  by  both  cities  have 
been  reallocated  to  cities  that  elected  to 
Institute  late  summer  dropout  projects.  HEW 
noted 

ClUes  with  projects  underway  utilizing  the 
special  funds  range  In  size  from  New  York, 
cfhlcago.  and  Los  Angeles  to  Detroit.  Min- 
neapolis. Kansas  City.  Cincinnati,  San  Diego, 
Seattle.  Cleveland.  St  Louis,  Denver.  Miami. 
Atlanta.  New  Orleans,  San  Antonio.  Memphis, 
and  La  Orange.  Oa. 

In  making  the  special  fund  available. 
President  Kennedy  termed  the  rising  number 
of  school  dropouts  "a  serUsus  national  prob- 
lem." 

"The  end  of  this  sunimer  of  19©3. '  he  said, 
"win  be  an  especially  critical  time  for  400.000 
young  Americans  who,  according  to  the  ex- 
perience of  earlier  yearn,  will  not  return  to 
school  when  the  summer  Is  ended  ' 

Dallas  high  school  dropout  rate  is  over 
50  percent  for  Negroes  and  22  percent  for 
white  pupils.  This  roughly  tracks  the  na- 
tional predicament,  In  which  about  one- 
third  of  youths  are  falling  to  complete  high 
school. 

The  National  Education  Association  has 
asked  every  teacher  In  America  voluntarily 
to  be  responsible  for  one  child  coming  back 
to  school  this  fall. 

In  another  special  back-to-school  pro- 
gram, families  receiving  federally  aided  sup- 
port for  dependent  children  are  being  en- 
couraged by  caseworkers  to  keep  their 
youths  in  school  wherever  possible.  As 
needed,  the  parents  are  being  guided  to  spe- 
clflc  assistance  or  services  to  carry  out  plans 


for  their  children's  schooling.    This  may  In- 
clude clothing  or  school  fees. 


STtTDSNTB     Pl-AN     CaMPAIOM     AOAINST     SCHOOL 

DaoPOUTS 
(By  Harry  McCormlck) 

An  Intensive  campaign  urging  Dallas  high 
school  students  to  return  to  school  will  t>e 
kicked  off  by  Negro  youths  Saturday  In 
shopping  centers  all  over  the  city. 

The  youngsters  are  members  of  church 
classes.  YMCA  and  YWCA  groups,  and  Boy 
Scouts  and  Olrl  Scouts,  who,  with  the  aid 
of  a  few  white  students,  are  working  under 
the  direction  of   Mrs.  Juanlta  Craft. 

Mrs  Craft,  who  is  active  In  many  Negro 
youth  activities.  Is  supervising  the  work  of 
malting  10,000  bumper  stickers  and  placards 
which  the  students  will  pass  out  Saturday 
and  In  the  week  before  Dallas  public  schools 
open. 

A  final  rally  Is  scheduled  at  picnic  grounds 
and  in  city  parks  on  Labor  Day. 

•This  Is  not  a  program  aimed  at  Negroes 
alone. '  Mrs  Craft  said,  "I  am  told  that  40 
percent  of  all  high  school  students  drop  out 
l)efore  graduation." 

The  principal  cause  of  the  dropouts  Is 
economic,  she  said. 

"There  is  a  family  In  West  Ekvllas  with  four 
children  of  high  school  age,"  she  said.  "The 
school  closest  to  them  Is  James  Madison 
High  Schtx)!— and  It  Is  8  or  9  miles  away. 
Dally  carfare  and  lunch  money  for  the  four 
are  more  than  the  family  can  afford  " 

There  are  other  reasons,  too,  for  dropouts, 
Mrs  Craft  said 

"A  boy  asked  me  not  long  ago  why  he 
should  go  to  college.  He  was  a  porter  and 
said  he  worked  alongside  a  graduate  of 
Prairie  View  College.  Both  of  them  were 
drawing  the  same  amount  of  wages  " 

Hardship,  lack  of  faunlly  guidance,  and 
lack  of  motivation  are  other  causes  for  drop- 
outs, she  said. 

Mrs  Craft  was  one  of  four  Dallas  women 
who  attended  a  July  B  meeting  In  Washing- 
ton of  women  representing  various  organiza- 
tions over  the  Nation.  President  Kennedy, 
addressing  them  during  the  meeting,  de- 
plored the  naUonal  rise  In  high  school  drop- 
outs, and  urged  the  Nation's  youth  to  con- 
tinue their  education. 

On  her  return  to  Dallas,  Mrs  Craft  orga- 
nised the  campaign  which  Is  beginning 
Saturday. 

"We  look  upon  this  as  a  civic  obligation  to 
all  of  Dallas,"  she  said. 
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A  MANDATORY  CUTOFF  OF  FUNDS 

WHERE         DISCRIMINATION         IS 

PRACTICED 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  the  Attorney  General,  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  appeared  before  a  committee 
of  the  other  body,  and  presented  a  sug- 
gestion for  an  amended  version  of  title 
VI  of  the  President's  civil  rights  pro- 
posal. As  the  bill  originally  was  written. 
Federal  funds  could  be  denied  programs 
which  were  operated  in  a  discriminatory 
manner,  but  the  diacretion  was  left  to 
the  executive. 

In  my  statement  In  support  of  civil 
rights  legislation  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  August  12,  I  suggested  a 


reexamination  of  the  tlUe  VI  dlacretioa- 
ary  authority  language  which  left  too 
much  to  the  political  Imagination.  I 
consider  the  new  proposal  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  with  its  provision  for 
Judicial  review  and  Its  statement  of 
policy  affirmatively  against  the  denial 
or  use  of  funds  on  dlscrlmlnatoiT 
grounds  to  be  a  decided  Improvement 
which  I  hope  will  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress. 

I  know  of  few  American  taxpayers 
who  would  not  agree  that  when  Ameri- 
cans of  all  races  pay  taxes  for  a  pro- 
gram, they  should  have  equal  access  to 
the  benefits  provided  by  the  program. 
In  the  past  I  have  supported  amend- 
ments to  specific  legislation  dealing  with 
separate  programs.  This  has  been  true 
whether  I  voted  for  the  program  itself, 
as  in  the  case  of  vocational  education,  or 
against  the  manner  in  which  a  good  idea 
had  been  pworly  carried  out,  as  In  the 
csLse  of  the  area  redeveloimient  authori- 
zation before  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

When  this  has  been  attempted  on  a 
program  by  program  basis,  the  Repub- 
licans have  constantly  been  accused  of 
supporting  it  simply  to  kill  the  bill.  I 
think  it  is  time  to  put  that  political  myth 
to  rest.  Acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
new  suggestion  for  a  mandatory  provi- 
sion with  flexible  operation  and  Judicial 
review — new  only  in  the  sense  that  this 
is  the  first  time  the  administration  has 
accepted  a  proposal  endorsed  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  will  indicate  whether 
there  is  a  confirmation  of  past  voting 
patterns  or  not.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
note  the  position  of  some  of  those  who 
have  shouted  the  loudest  against  the  so- 
called  kill-the-bill  tactics,  who  in  the 
past  have  never  indicated  a  position  on 
the  substance  of  these  amendments. 

A  copy  of  the  new  language  for  title  VI 
follows: 

TnXK    VI — NoNDISCRIMrNATION    IN    PXOKRAIXT 

AssisTKD    Programs 

Sec.  601.  Notwithstanding  any  inconsist- 
ent provision  of  any  other  law,  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  no  person  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  be  excluded  from  participation 
In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected 
to  discrimination  under  any  program  or 
activity  receiving  Federal  financial  assistance. 

Sic.  602.  Bach  Federal  department  and 
agency  which  Is  empowered  to  extend  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  any  program  or 
activity,  by  way  of  grant,  contract,  loan, 
In.surance.  guaranty,  or  otherwise,  shall  ttJte 
action  to  effectuate  the  foregoing  policy. 
Such  action  may  be  taken  by  or  pursuant  to 
rule,  regvUatlon,  or  order  of  general  ap- 
plicability and  shall  be  consistent  with 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  statute 
authorizing  the  financial  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  action  is  taken. 
Compliance  with  any  requirement  adopted 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  effected  by 
suit  under  section  603  of  this  title,  by  the 
termination  of  assistance,  or  by  any  other 
means  authorized  by  law:  Provided,  houh- 
ever.  That  no  such  action  shaU  be  taken 
until  the  department  or  agency  concerned 
has  advised  the  appropriate  person  or  per- 
sons of  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirement and  has  determined  that  com- 
pllanoe  cannot  be  secured  by  voluntary 
means. 

Sec.  80S.  Any  requirement  adopted  pur- 
suant to  section  602,  whether  by  rule,  regu- 
lation, order,  agreement,  or  otherwise,  shall 
be  enforceable  in  the  district  courts  of  ths 


United  States  by  means  of  a  civil  action  or 
other  proper  proceeding,  mcludlng  an  ap- 
plication for  a  permanent  or  temporary  in- 
junction, reetraining  order,  or  oUier  order, 
bought  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  or  officer  thereof  expressly 
authocixed  to  bring  suits  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress. 

Sbc.  fl04.  Any  department  or  agency  ac- 
tion taken  pursuant  to  section  602  shall  be 
subject  to  such  Judicial  review  as  may  other- 
wise be  provided  by  law  for  similar  action 
taken  by  such  department  or  agency  on 
other  grounds.  In  the  case  of  action,  not 
otherwise  subject  to  Judicial  review,  termi- 
nating financial  assistance  by  reason  of  fail- 
ing to  comply  with  any  requirement  imposed 
pursuant  to  section  602,  any  person  aggrieved 
(including  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  and  any  agency  of  either)  may  obtain 
Judicial  review  of  such  action  In  accordance 
with  section  10  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act. 


BIPARTISANSHIP— SHORT    MEMO- 
RIES   ON    THE    NEW   FRONTIER 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 
land] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday there  was  discussion  here  con- 
cerning bipartisanship  in  foreign  policy. 
The  talk  was  triggered  by  President 
Kennedy's  intemp>erate  and  petulant 
outburst  last  Friday  afternoon,  after  this 
House,  which  is  after  all  controlled  by 
the  Democratic  Party— 257  to  177— 
worked  its  will  on  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] 
called  to  our  attention  the  President's 
own  voting  record  which  apE>arently  had 
escaped  the  Chief  Executive's  memory. 
Mr.  Kermedy's  voting  record  as  a  Sena- 
tor shows  six  votes  in  favor  of  substan- 
tial cuts  in  foreign  aid  and  five  other  oc- 
casions when  he  failed  to  vote  at  all  on 
foreign  aid  cuts.  I  wonder  if  he  con- 
siders his  owTi  votes  as  "thoughtless" 
and  irresponsible  as  he  now  calls  ours. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Labid]  reminded  us  that  bipartisanship 
is  a  two-way  street  and  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Republican  policy  committee  have 
not  been  consulted  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, or  informed  of  his  intentions  in 
foreign  affairs. 

Asking  once  again,  and  I  am  afraid  in 
vain,  for  honest  discussion  of  the  Issue, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis] urged  those  who  are  In  opposition  to 
Join  the  debate  forthrightly,  without  de- 
nouncing us  as  unpatriotic,  ignorant, 
and  inhuman  simply  because  we  disagree 
with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  pointed  out  yester- 
day, it  seems  to  me  that  this  country 
needs  more  hardheaded  debate  and  less 
hotheaded  and  intemr>erate  name  call- 
ing. Within  the  frsunework  of  a  biparti- 
san approach  to  foreign  affairs,  I  think 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Members  of 
the  UJ3.  Congress  to  express  their  views. 
We  unite,  of  course.  In  times  of  crisis. 
and  we  are  always  united  in  our  devotion 


to  the  United  States  and  to  the  wise  con- 
duct of  its  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republican  policy 
committee  of  the  Senate,  whose  chair- 
man is  Senator  Hickknloopee,  and  whose 
staff  director  is  David  S.  Teeple,  pre- 
pared last  February  21,  a  synopsis  of 
some  Democratic  criticism  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration's  foreign  policy.  I 
am  presenting  these  criticisms  here  be- 
because,  in  the  view  of  the  President's 
remarks  last  Friday.  I  think  they  are 
pertinent: 

Democrat  Crtticism  or  Eisrnhower  Admin- 
istration's Foreign  Polict 

(Prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Repub- 
lican policy  committee,  Botjrki  B.  Hick- 

ENLOOPKR,  chairman;  David  S.  Teeple,  staff 

director,  February  21,  1963) 

Advisory  council  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  May  5,  1957:  "The  Elsen- 
hower-Dulles administration  of  our  foreign 
affairs  has  substituted  improvisations  for 
policy,  appeasement  for  leadership,  posturing 
for  deeds,  and  advertising  slogans  for  in- 
formation." 

Senator  John  F.  Kennedy,  "On  Bipartisan- 
ship In  Foreign  Policy"  (speech).  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  October  14,  1960:  "  •  •  • 
Let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  regard  bljjtu-tisan- 
shlp  as  putting  the  Interest  of  our  cotmtry 
first.  And  I  can  assiire  you  that  in  this 
cami>algn  when  we  discuss  the  foreign  and 
domestic  opportunities  and  responsibilities 
which  are  facing  our  country,  we  do  so  from 
the  best  Interest  not  of  our  F>arty  but  of  ovir 
country,  which  is  the  obligation  of  all  of  us." 
("The  Speeches  of  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Presidential  Campaign.   1960,"  pp.  588-689.) 

John  P.  Kennedy,  New  York,  Octol>er  20, 

I960: Under    Republican    leadership 

our  prestige  has  fallen  so  low  that  our  Latin 
American  allies  are  no  longer  willing  to  fol- 
low OUT  leadership  in  the  fight  against  com- 
munism in  this  hemisphere." 

Democratic  advisory  coxxncil.  October  19. 
1957  (reported  by  New  York  Times,  October 
20)  :  "The  administration  has  brought  to  a 
low  point  the  confidence  of  our  allies  in  the 
Integrity  and  responsibility  of  its  conduct." 

Gov.  Raymond  Gary  (Oklahoma),  Demo- 
cratic Midwest  Conference,  October  17,  1957 
(reported  by  New  York  Times,  October  18)  : 
"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  President  Eisen- 
hower, through  lack  of  aggressive  leadership, 
has  permitted  our  defense  program  to  stale- 
mate to  a  considerable  extent." 

Adlai  Stevenson,  Chicago,  October  30,  1958 
(reported  by  Washington  Post,  October  31)  : 
'•  •  •  •  a  void  left  by  the  f aUure  of  White 
House  leadership  U  being  filled  by  Congress." 

Harry  Truman;  convention  of  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Ma- 
chine Workers;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  October  1, 
1956:  (The  Republicans]  "•  •  •  have  broken 
their  campaign  and  platform  promises.  With 
the  help  of  their  Madison  Avenue  advertisers 
they  have  deceived  the  people.  •  •  •  They 
have  allowed  our  national  defense  to  lag. 
They  have  alienated  our  friends  and  allies 
abroad.  They  have  endangered  our  national 
security." 

Harry  Truman,  National  Farmers  Union 
Convention,  Denver,  Colo.,  March  19,   1958: 

"This  Republican  administration,  through 
blundering,  mismanagement  and  refusal  to 
face  the  facts,  has  led  ovir  country  into  a 
position  of  great  International  perU." 

Lyndon  Johnson,  March  8.  1959  (reported 
by  Washington  Post.  March  9)  :  "Shall  Ber- 
lin be  rememl>ered  as  the  deathbed  of  de- 
mocracy or  as  the  graveyard  of  aggression?" 

"We  can  no  longer  sit  by  and  see  our 
strength — ^military,  moral,  or  economic — 
decimated  by  delay,  defeat,  ot  retreat." 

"The  United  States  can  no  longer  take  a 
passive  role.  •  •  •  We  cannot  wait  for  May 
m  Berlin." 
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John  F.  riBWij.  August  14. 1968  (raportMl 
by  WMhlngton  Poat,  Aucujt  15) :  "Our  xnl»- 
ati«  Uf  u  bui  ftootlMT  Bjmptom  erf  our  lui- 
Uoxua  complaomey,  our  wllUn«nfl«  to  eon- 
fun  tba  facta  M  they  wer«  with  what  w« 
hoped  they  would  be  to  appeal  at  the  same 
time  to  thoaa  who  wanted  a  quick  aolutlon 
and  thoae  who  wanted  a  leaa  burdenaoma 
one." 

John  T.  Kennedy,  Ckuinectlcut  Oemocratlc 
CoDventlon.  June 37, 1958  (reported  In  Wisb- 
Isgton  Star,  June  38) :  "The  decline  In  our 
prestige  In  that  area,  the  Increase  In  Soviet 
Influence,  the  aeerbatlon  of  all  Its  ancient  ri- 
valries, the'lnatablllty  of  unpopular  govem- 
mente— all  of  thaee  have  passed  beyond  the 
point  where  the  Dnlted  States  Is  In  control  " 

John  F.  Kennedy,  testimonial  dinner  for 
former  Senator  Hhman,  New  York.  Novem- 
ber 33.  1958  (reported  by  Uanchester  Union 
Leader,  November  M)  :  "None  of  us,  I  am 
sure,  would  uae  the  term  'wicked'  to  de- 
acrlbe  the  ooodoct  of  our  foreign  policy  today 
or  thoee  who  bear  that  reeponslbUlty.  But 
the  gulf  between  words  and  deeds  Is  perhaps 
nowhere  gieateg  than  In  this  area  of  applying 
ethics  to  International  affairs. 

"I  do  not  say  that  ours  Is  an  Immoral 
policy  using  unethical  tactics  to  strive  for 
Improper  goala.  But  I  do  say  that  we  have 
all  too  often  failed  to  recognize  the  great 
moral  Issiiee  that  shape  and  shake  our  world 
today  more  thnn  either  the  Communists  or 
the  atomic  revolutions." 

John  F.  Kennedy,  Congressional  Recokd, 

▼olxmie  108,  part  S,  page  S804: It  Is 

deplorable  that  the  situation  deteriorated  to 
this  point,  where  It  became  a  matter  for  de- 
bate. In  mattan  of  this  kind,  the  only  wise 
and  safe  courae  ie  to  leave  a  margin  so  large 
as  to  preclude  any  doubt  or  debate  " 

John  F.  Kennedy,  CoNoasseioNAL  Record. 
volume  108,  part  10.  page  13533:  "•  •  •  the 
real  Issue  •  •  •  is  the  lack  of  long-range 
preparation,  the  lack  of  poUcy  planning,  the 
tack  of  a  coherent  and  purposeful  national 
strategy  backed  by  etrengfth." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Our  oonfaraae  have  consistently  gone  to 
the  Intematloaal  bargaining  table  HI  staffed. 
Ill  prepared,  and  Ul  advised  •  •  •  strong  dl- 
rectkxi  from  the  top  has  often  faltered  be- 
cause the  President  was  not  kept  fully  In- 
formed." 

Senator  Suravr  Osttxkimo  (Alaska).  Con- 
oaaasioirAi.  Rboobb.  volume  100.  part  10.  page 
13637:  "I  believe  that  much  opposition  to 
foreign  aid  atenw  £rom  the  poor  way  It  has 
been  administered  and  the  lack  of  true  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  with  the  Congress. 
It  has  been  too  much  of  an  executive  propoal- 
tiOQ,  without  ooUaboratlon  with  the  legUla- 
tlve  branch  of  Government  that  really  has 
the  oonetltutiOBal  authority  to  provide  the 
funds  for  that  purpoae." 

Senator  Ffeajnc  Chttbch  (Idaho) .  Concxzs- 
axoNAi.  Racoao.  volimie  108.  part  10.  page 
13637:  "•  •  •  how  can  the  American  people 
possibly  oonehide  that  those  who  have  been 
most  closely  associated,  during  the  past  8 
jrears,  with  what  has  become  a  growing 
debacle,  could  be  best  fitted  to  direct  Amer- 
ican affairs  In  the  coming  4  years?" 

Senator  Aui^rr  Ooax  (Tennessee).  Con- 
CKE88IONAL  RiOOBS,  volume  106.  part  10,  page 
13639 :  "Klght  years  ago  we  had  not  embarked 
upon  haphaaard  and  dangerous  personalized 
summitry;  the  world  had  not  witnessed  the 
worst  diplomatic  debacle  which  human  ex- 
perience affords;  the  credibility  of  the  Dnlted 
States  of  America  had  not  been  held  up  to 
scorn  by  a  whole  series  of  official  falsehoods; 
we  had  not  fallen  behind  In  the  exploration 
of  space  *  *  *;  the  Soviet  Dnlon  had  not 
outstripped  the  Dnlted  States  for  a  i>erlod 
of  years  in  economic  growth." 

Senator  Kuraar  OacnDrnto  (Alaska),  Con- 
caKsaioifAL  Baooao,  volume  108.  part  10.  page 
13530:  "*  *  •  under  this  administration  (Re- 
publican] there  Is  a  wide  disparity  between 
word  and  deed." 


Senator  Hussar  HuicrHXKT  (Ulnnesota), 
CONoa^wiOMAi.  Rxcoao.  volume  108.  part  10, 
page  13535:  "*  *  *  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  we  have  all  too  often  been  more  con- 
cerned with  some  commercial  interests  In  the 
Middle  Eastern  area  than  we  have  been  con- 
.^erned  with  sound  International  principles 
of  law,  of  decency,  and  of  justice  " 

Senator  J.  W.  TuiMUaut  (Arkansas),  Con- 
CSCBSIONAL  Rkcord.  vulume  106.  part  11.  page 
14734:  -Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  presUge 
of  our  country  among  nations  has  reached  a 
new  low,  and  I  believe  that  before  we  can 
begin  to  regain  our  position  In  the  world,  we 
must  admit  our  errors  and  examine  the 
causes  thereof,  then  carefully  plan  and  ex- 
ecute a  program  for  the  restoration  of  that 
p«jwer  and  Influence  " 

Senator  J.  W  Fuuisicht  (Arkansas).  Con- 
csKssiONAL  Record,  v.<lunic  106.  part  11,  page 
14738:  "If  we  can  disabuse  ourselves  of  the 
habit  of  self-delusion,  of  viewing  defeats  as 
victories  and  of  advertising  blunders  as 
strokes  of  genius,  there  are  some  things  we 
c.\n  learn  from  these  sad  events  One  Is 
the  need  for  better  coordination  and  much 
flraier  direction  of  all  governmental  activ- 
ities affecting  forelkjn  relations.  If  this  is 
not  to  come  from  the  White  House.  It  should 
come  from  the  State  E>epartment  " 

Senator  J  W  Puuricht  (Arkansas).  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  106  part  8,  page 
10767:  "Everyone  knows  what  hap[)encd  Is  a 
great  tragedy  for  the  entire  world  Who  Ls  to 
blame,  and  so  forth,  is  a  subject  of  legiti- 
mate Inquiry." 

John  P  Kennedy.  Congressional  Record. 
v.jlume  li;3,  part  8.  page  10781  "•  •  •  ear- 
lier U  S  consideration  of  this  and  similar 
problems  (were  char.icterlzed  by|  tepid  en- 
couragement and  moraltzatlous  to  both 
sides,  cautious  neutrality  on  all  real  Issues, 
and  a  restatement  of  our  obvious  depend- 
ence ufKin  our  European  friends,  our  obvious 
dedication  nevertheless  to  the  principles  of 
self-determination,  and  our  obvious  desire 
not  to  become  Involved.  We  have  deceived 
ourselves  Into  believing  that  we  have  thus 
pleased  both  sides  and  displeased  no  one  with 
this  head-ln-the-sand  jxiUcy  when.  In 
truth,  we  have  earned  the  suspicion  of  all." 

John  P.  Kennedy.  Congressional  Record, 
volume  103,  part  4.  page  4276:  "The  an- 
nouncement from  Bermuda  that  the  United 
States  will  Join  the  mlUUiry  committee  of 
the  Baghdad  Pact  adds  another  curious  twist 
to  the  Nation's  zigzag  path  through  the 
Middle  East. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Whom  do  we  hop>e  to  deceive  by  pretend- 
ing to  the  pact  members  that  we  are  full 
participants  and  pretending  to  the  Arab 
States  that  we  are  not  full  participants  after 
all? 

"Fuller  American  participation  In  the 
Baghdad  Pact  might,  of  course,  make  sense 
were  It  an  Integral  part  of  a  comprehensive 
policy  for  the  Middle  East  a  policy 
which  •  •  •  attacked  all  of  the  major  prob- 
lems of  the  Middle  East  with  consistency  and 
foresight.  Instead  of  rushing.  In  helter-skel- 
ter fashion,  from  one  crisis  to  another,  alarm- 
ing our  frlend.s,  antagonizing  those  whom  we 
want  to  be  our  friends,  and  thoroughly  con- 
fusing the  American  people  In  the  process." 

Senator  J  W  Pulbriciit  (Arkansas),  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  104.  part  9.  page 
11844:  "Mr  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Corrunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  cannot 
help  being  Impressed  by  a  recurrent  phenom- 
enon In  the  conduct  of  the  most  Important 
affairs  of  the  Nation.  I  may  add  that  I  can- 
not help  being  deeply  disturbed  by  It 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  phenomenon  Is  what  might  be 
termed  a  periodic  urge  to  Inertia  In  the  na- 
tional leadership.  It  manifests  Itself  In  the 
approach  of  the  administration  to  the  m  st 
complex  and  difficult  problems  that  beset 
the  Nation,  particularly  those  of  foreign  pol- 


icy and  defense.  Periodically,  the  adminis- 
tration is  inspired,  frightened,  or  other- 
wise prodded  into  looking  at  these  problems. 
It  takes  them  out.  examines  them,  makes 
a  few  statements,  puts  them  back  Into  the 
bureaucratic  drawers  and  forgets  about 
them. 

"The  administration's  behavior  In  these 
matters  reminds  me  of  a  schoolboy  who 
dreams  great  dreams  of  achievement.  He  an- 
nounces his  high  purpose  and  resolve  to  the 
world  He  piles  his  desk  high  with  books 
and  diligently  sets  about  to  bring  the  dreams 
to  fulfillment.  A  half  hour  later,  how- 
ever, the  sounds  of  gunfire  on  the  TV  or  the 
shouts  of  play  outside  his  window  become 
Irresistible.  He  Is  off  The  dreams  ^f 
achievement  are  remembered  vaguely  and 
the  high  purpose  and  resolve  are  shrugged 
off  for  another  day. 

"What  Is  understandable  and  harmless  In  a 
child  Is  Incomprehensible  and  perilous  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"All  is  Indeed  back  to  normal,  insofar  as 
a  constructive  foreign  policy  is  concerned. 
Insofar  as  positive  action  for  peace  Is  con- 
cerned. The  administration  sags  In  apathy. 
It  Is  a  dangerous  apathy,  compounded  of  a 
leadership  that  Is  at  once  aimless  and  feeble, 
and  a  bureaucracy  so  fearful  of  change  that 
It  clings  desperately  to  the  ancient  pillars  of 
policy  even  as  they  rot  away  under  the  pres- 
sure of  irresistible  International  develop- 
ments. Aid  programs  as  usual,  cold  war  as 
usual,  defense  strategy  as  usual,  foreign 
policies  on  Asia.  Europe,  the  Middle  E:;ist.  and 
elsewhere  as  usual — that  Is  what  Is  offered 
All  the  while  scientific  changes,  economic 
changes,  and  political  changes  accumulate 
at  home  and  abroad  to  render  these  pwUcles 
as  they  are  presently  pursued  Increasingly 
unreliable  as  guardians  of  the  Nation  and 
International  peace. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"What,  in  short,  supports  In  the  minds  of 
these  men  this  apathy,  this  dangerous 
apathy,  that  passes  for  policy? 

"The  men  who  lead  us  know — they  mu:.t 
know;  Indeed,  they  have  said  so  many 
times — that  the  power  to  destroy  civilization 
In  quick  and  overwhelming  military  blows 
exists  In  the  world  today.  They  know  that 
others,  as  well  as  ourselves,  have  this  power. 
They  know  that  the  world  skirts  the  brink 
of  disaster;  Indeed,  some  have  even  boasted 
on  occasion  of  carrying  It  to  that  point. 
Knowing  this,  how  can  they  behave  as 
though  nothing  has  changed  In  the  world 
in  the  past  decade,  even  In  the  past  5  years? 
How  can  they  behave  as  though  the  time  for 
action,  for  constructive  action.  Is  Intermi- 
nable?" 
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AMENDMENT  TO  ANTIDUMPING 
ACT 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  ConteI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  that  is  de- 
signed to  stem  the  serious  and  damaging 
importation  of  firearms  into  this  coun- 
try. 

In  introducing  an  amendment  to  the 
Antidumping  Act.  I  join  with  my  two 
colleagues  from  Massachusetts  who 
serve  In  the  other  body,  Mr.  Saltonstall 
and  Mr.  Ktnwzdy,  as  well  as  the  two 
Senators   from   Connecticut,   Mr.   Dodd 


and  Mr.  Ribicoff,  who  have  introduced 
the  exact  same  measure. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker,  pro- 
vides that  the  foreign  market  value  of 
imported  firearms  and  ammunition 
which  have  been  disposed  of  as  surplus 
by  a  foreign  goverrunent  shall,  for  the 
purrwse  of  such  act,  be  not  less  than  the 
construed  value  of  the  merchandise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  over  4.000 
American  employees  in  the  American 
sporting  arms  plants  who  depend  upon 
the  continuing  strength  of  this  industry 
for  their  livelihood. 

Contrasting  to  this  small  but  impor- 
tant segment  of  our  economy,  there  has 
been  an  importation  of  1,300,000  surplus 
military  rifles  imported  into  the  United 
States  since  1956. 

The  average  import  price  of  foreign 
surplus  military  rifles  is  under  $4  a  rifle. 

What  this  means,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
43  percent  of  the  U£.  sporting  center- 
flre-rifle  market  was  captured  by  foreign 
market  rifle  imports  In.  to  note  one  year, 
1962. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  with  House  passage 
of  this  amendment,  the  industry  will  be 
able  to  strengthen  its  resources,  and  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  kind  of  excellent 
service  which  it  has  always  provided  to 
the  American  people. 


This  treaty  is  not  a  simple,  single  agree- 
ment to  limit  nuclear  testing;  it  will  not 
lead  to  world  peace  but  to  a  Russian-Com- 
munist world  subjugation. 

This  treaty  would  mark  a  major  and  Ir- 
reversible turning  point  in  world  history. 

TSEATT  INCREASES  PROBABILrrT  OF  WAR TREATS 

CAW  BE  TRANSTOEMED   INTO  IKSTRTTMENT  rOH 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY  RE- 
SULTS: COMMUNIST  DOMINATION 
OR  WAR^ADOPTS  NEW  U.S. 
POLICY  OP  PEACEFUL  COLLABO- 
RATION AND  NONRESISTANCE  TO 
COMMUNISM— DISARMS  U.S.  NU- 
CLEAR POWER  AND  THUS  DE- 
STROYS TOTAL  U.S.  MILITARY 
POWER^LEAVES  COMMUNIST  PO- 
LITICAL POWER  AND  WEAPONS 
AND  MILITARY  POWER  INTACT 
AND  UNOPPOSED — CREATES  NEW 
WORLD  PUBLIC  FORUM  FOR  COM- 
MUNIST PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Pillion]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  testify  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the  nu- 
clear t«st  ban  treaty. 

My  statement  before   the   committee 
follows : 
Statement    or    John    R.    Pu.lion,    Membkk, 

U.S.  House  or  Representatives,  BEroas  the 

Senate  Committee  on  Foheicn  Relations, 

Tuesday,  August  27.  1963.  Re  the  Nucleas 

Test  Ban  Treatt 

Mr  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  this  committee,  my  name  is  John  R. 
Pillion,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  would  like  to  identify  and  pre- 
sent my  associates:  Mr.  Donald  L.  MUler, 
and  Mr  Russell  A.  Rourke. 

treaty  leads  to  subjugation,  not  pxao 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  eventuaUtlea  and  the 
complexities  of  this  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
place  a  sobering  and  heavy  responsibility 
upon  the  distinguished  Members  of  the 
Senate. 


Gentlemen,  this  treaty  could  reduce  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war,  but  only  if,  we  ac- 
cept a  continuing  series  of  surrenders  lead- 
ing to  our  subjugation  by  Communist  forces. 

But  if,  at  any  time  t>efore  we  are  com- 
pletely disarmed,  this  Nation  becomes  deter- 
mined to  survive  as  a  free  people,  this  treaty 
would  Increase  the  possibility,  even  the 
probability  of  war. 

This  treaty  has  much  in  common  with  the 
agreements  of  Munich,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam. 
It  would  commit  this  Nation  to  a  series  of 
events  which  would  upset  the  total  world 
balance  of  power  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Communists  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
United  States. 

This  committee  has  a  unique  opportunity 
to  recast  this  Moscow  Treaty  Into  a  noble 
X3JB.  declaration  of  purpose,  of  courage,  of 
action. 

This  treaty  can  be  transformed  into  an  in- 
strument to  genuinely  reduce  world  tensions, 
to  assure  a  mutual  survival  for  ail  peoples, 
to  take  the  first  step  toward  a  true  peace 
founded  upon  spiritual.  p>olltlcal  and  eco- 
nomic freedoms. 

treaty  commits  united  states  to  negotiate 
soviet  agenda 

J4r.  Chairman,  the  official  communiques 
and  pronouncements  relating  to  this  treaty 
have  pledged  the  United  States  to  negotiate 
an  agenda  of  Ixjth  political  and  military 
subjects. 

The  preamble  to  this  treaty  commits  this 
Nation  to  a  policy  of  general  and  complete 
diaarmament. 

Ova  Government  has  been  tK>gged  down  by 
an  examination  of  the  technical,  scientific, 
and  military  aspects  of  nuclear  weapons 
testing.  The  United  States  suffers  from  the 
misconception  that  disarmament  Ls  a  mili- 
tary decision. 

Khrushchev  has  no  such  delusions.  He 
seeks  to  disarm  the  United  States  by  politi- 
cal negotiations  to  achieve  his  political  ob- 
jectives, not  ours. 

Premier  Khrushchev  has  repeatedly  stated 
his  conditions  for  our  survival.  He  sum- 
marized his  conditions  as  an  agenda  for  dis- 
armament negotiations  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
amble of  this  treaty. 

His  speech  in  Moscow  on  July  19,  1963, 
listed  this  agenda : 

1.  A  nonaggreeslon  pact  between  the  NATO 
nations,  including  the  United  States,  and  the 
Warsaw  pact  nations,  headed  by  the  Soviet. 

2.  The  freezing  and  reduction  of  national 
military  budgets. 

3.  The  establishment  of  exchange  control 
posts  to  check  military  movements. 

4.  The  establishment  of  Soviet  military 
Inspection  troops  In  West  Germany  with 
United  States  counterpart  troops  in  East 
Germany. 

6.  General  and  complete  disarmament. 

6.  Liquidation  of  the  German  question. 
(This  means  the  detachment  of  West  Berlin 
from  West  Germany,  and  the  detachment  of 
West  Germany  from  our  North  Atlantic  Mili- 
tary Alliance.) 

Premier  Khrushchev  then  stated  that 
world  war  is  not  necessary  to  greatly  acceler- 
ate his  world  revolutionary  process. 

The  United  States  has  not  challenged  this 
agenda.  In  fact,  discussions  on  parts  of 
Khrushchev's  agenda  are  now  taking  place 
and  tentative  agreements  have  heen  reached 
even  before  the  Senate  has  had  a  chance  to 
TOte  on  this  treaty. 

The  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of 
this  Soviet  agenda  for  negotiation  can  only 
lead   to   a   complete   disintegration   of   the 


political,  economic,  and  military  alliances  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  its  European 
allies. 

COMMtTNIST  PXIRPOSE  TO  DESTROY  UNITED  STATES 
NUCLEAR   POWER 

This  Nation's  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
are  built  around  the  maximvma  utilization  of 
nuclear  firepower.  Without  nuclear  weapons, 
our  total  defense  system  would  become  a 
hollow  shell. 

A  mutual  disarmament  of  nuclear  power 
would  Immediately  give  to  the  Soviet  a  clear 
superiority  of  manpower,  firepower,  and  con- 
ventional military  might. 

Khrxishchev  does  not  need  to  rely  upon 
nuclear  power  to  defend  the  Soviet  because 
the  Soviet  is  not  threatened  and  cannot  be 
threatened  by  conventional  military  power. 

Nor,  does  Khrushchev  rely  upon  or  need 
nuclear  power  for  the  attainment  of  either 
his  political  or  military  objectives. 

Mutual  destruction  of  nuclear  power  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  will 
destroy  the  only  deterrent  this  Nation  has 
against  Communist  aggression  and  leave  the 
Russian-led  international  Communist  forces 
intact,  unchallenged  and  unopposed. 

The  Russian  Communists'  motive  for  the 
destruction  of  United  States  nuclear  power 
Is  made  clear  by  the  following  extract 
from  Radio  Moscow.  July  24.  1963:  "The 
Socialist  camp  grows,  the  revolutionary  at- 
mosphere becomes  hotter,  the  class  warfare 
in  the  Western  countries  worsens;  this  in- 
spires the  imperialist  camp  to  use  war  to  stop 
the  development  of  socialist  countries." 

This  means  that  Khrushchev  is  afraid 
that,  as  the  Communist  political  and  para- 
military conquests  drive  the  United  States 
into  a  desperate  choice  of  surrender  or  nu- 
clear WEU-,  the  United  States  might  panic  and 
launch  a  nuclear  war  to  prevent  total  Com- 
munist subjugation. 

TREATY    WILL    INTENSIFY,     NOT    REDUCE.     WORLD 
TENSIONS SOVIET-COMMUNIST  INTERNA- 

TIONAL POWER  SYSTEM 

This  Nation  is  proceeding  under  the  false 
hope  that  this  treaty  is  a  first  step  to  reduc- 
ing world  tensions,  and  that  peaceful  con- 
ditions in  the  world  will  Increase  as  nuclear 
and  military  forces  are  abolished. 

This  is  a  mirage  of  peace. 

This  treaty  completely  ignores  the  basic 
forces  that  are  creating  world  tensions, 
threatening  us  with  war,  and  imperiling  our 
freedom. 

It  is  impossible  to  reduce  tensions,  to  avoid 
war,  to  ensure  our  freedom  until  and  unless 
we  Identify  and  correctly  diagnoae  their 
ca  vises. 

Gentlemen.  I  invite  your  attention  to  these 
charts.  They  outline  the  dual  and  Inter- 
locking power  system  of  the  International 
Communist  forces. 

The  right  side  of  the  large  chart  contains 
an  organizational  chart  of  the  power  system 
of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
its  satellite  and  associate  governments  in  the 
Communist  bloc. 

The  political,  military,  and  economic 
weapons  systems  of  these  governments  are 
listed  on  the  small  chart  to  your  right. 
These  are  the  official,  overt,  legal  weapons 
systems. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  large  chart,  you 
see  an  organizational  outline  of  the  power 
system  of  the  Communist  parties  of  the 
world.  The  Communist  Party  system  is  led, 
coordinated,  subsidized,  and  directed  by  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Their  weapons  are  listed  on  the  small  chart 
to  your  left.  These  are  the  unofficial,  covert, 
secret.  jKJlltlcal,  and  paramUitary  forces. 

These  are  the  forces  tliat  are  creating  class 
warfare.  i>olltlcal  strikes,  guerrilla  warfare, 
and  civil  war. 

These  forces  are  wholly  unaffected  by  the 
treaty  or  by  the  Soviet  agenda  for  disarma- 
ment. 

The  International  Communist  Party  is.  In 
fact,  a  world  superstate.    Every  Communist 
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;  la  MibaftUiiAt*  to  Ita  Oommunlit 
Tmrty,  Mid  •▼«7  Oammunlat  Party  la  sub- 
ortfliiAt*  to  ttM  Oommunlat  Party  of  tb« 
8oTl«t  Union. 

0«ntl«m«n.  tte  gndtTln— <1  principal  and 
tb«  raai  party  tn  tntarast  to  thU  treaty  signed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  Ooremment  Is  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  th*  SoTlet  Union. 

The  Commiinlat  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Communtot  partlea  of  the  Communist 
controlled  natlona,  the  International  Com- 
munist apparmtoi  are  not  slgnators  to  the 
treaty  nor  ar«  thay  bound  by  its  provisions. 

It  Is  self-erldmt  that  world  tensions,  class 
warfare,  political  aggressions,  threats  to  the 
world  are  daUlMrate.  directed,  and  coordi- 
nated efforts  of  the  whole  Communist 
apparatus. 

This  treaty.  In  no  way.  obligates  or  com- 
mits the  Oomaranlst  parties  around  the 
world  to  elthsr  eaasa  or  reduce  their  actlvl- 
tlaa  which  erant*  tha  tensions,  threats,  and 
danger  that  «•  SMk  to  eliminate. 

B3mishebaT  flow  not  depend  upon  Soviet 
military  powar  to  win  his  war.  He  is  leading 
a  worldwide  Insurrection.  His  army  is  the 
Communist  Party  organization  with  Its 
43.500.000  trained  members  and  more  than 
100  million  Indoctrinated  and  dedicated 
clTU  activists. 

»LX    Atn    TO    ASTICIJC    I 


Oentleman.  X  lespectfully  submit  for  your 
rriiiilflwistlnn  nne  amendment  to  the  pre- 
amble, foor  a^Mndments  to  article  I.  and 
two  alternative  amendmenU  to  article  U. 

Tbeee  propceed  amendments  are  attached. 
and  made  a  part  at  this  statement. 

OentJemso.  WKf  propoeed  amendments  to 
tbe  preamble  and  to  article  I  would  obligate 
the  parties  to  tUm  treaty  to  negotiate  a  com- 
plete and  total  disarmament,  including  both 
military  and  paramilitary  and  political 
weapons. 

The  Communist  governments  would  un- 
dertake to  dlsoontlnue  the  worldwide  Insur- 
rection being  carried  on  by  their  citizens. 

c&ancxz  n)    kkqamocss 
.xasATT  paoczaa 

Mr.  Chairman,  article  n  of  this  treaty  Is  an 
Incredibly  daavvoos  provision.  It  alone 
oonstltutee  aaoiw  tlian  sufficient  cause  for 
an  outright  rejeetlon  of  the  whole  treaty. 

Artleio  H  puipotts  to  establish  a  procedure 
for  amenrttng  this  treaty. 

In  simple  langusge.  It  creates  a  deceiving 
Instrumentality  for  the  generation  of  propa- 
ganda and  asfttattan. 

An  couLmlnaMoo  at  article  n  discloees  the 
following: 

Any  and  all  slgnator  nations  may  propoae 
unlimited  noiben  of  amendments  to  this 
treaty.  Thsea  nmst  be  drcuiated  to  every 
slgnator  natloa. 

The  subject  matter,  scope,  and  relevance  of 
tbe  propoeed  ewenrtments  are  completely 
unreatrleted. 

Thle  procedure  could  compel  the  United 
States  and  the  (tee  world  to  consider,  nego- 
tiate, and  defend  unknown  numbers  of  pro- 
posed amendments  on  any  conceivable  sub- 
ject, no  matter  how  malicious  or  spurious. 

This  article  ereetes  a  new  mechanism 
through  which  the  Soviet  Union  and  tbe 
world  Communist  apparatus  can  exploit  any 
Issue  for  the  porpoee  of  confusing,  con- 
founding, and  weakening  the  free  world. 

This  article  parmlts  the  convocation  of  a 
conference  upoa  the  call  of  one-third  of  the 
slgnatora  to  this  treaty.  The  Soviet  Union 
can  muster  at  wUl  one-third  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  tn  support  of  Its  policies.  Thus, 
by  article  n  of  this  treaty,  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  [>rovlded  wtth  Its  own  new  world  forum 
for  propaganda,  agitation,  and  the  manipu- 
lation of  world  opinion. 

ThU  article  makes  possible  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  a  paraDal  organization  controlled  by 
the  Russian  Obmmunlst  Party  that  will  com- 
pete with,  eontradlet.  and  tend  to  eventually 
deetroy  the  United  Nations. 


DBurrs  Aix  or  abticLiS  n 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  of  article  ZI 

Is  BO  broad,  so  unpredictable  In  Its  eventual 

consequences  that  it  must  be  deleted  from 

this  treaty. 

The  deletion  of  the  whole  of  article  n  will 

not.  In  any  way,  affect  the  carrying  out  of 

the  purpose  of  this  treaty. 

paoposEO   KMzuvMzirr   to   abticxs   n.    if   rtor 

DKLXTKD  <ESQUIXSS  ATPBOVAL  OF  OEICUfAL 
FASTIES  BKFOaX  AHO  MOT  AFTSX  CUCULATION 
AKD    COWVKMUfG    OF    CONFSaZNCK) 

Mr  Chairman,  if,  In  the  event  that  article 
II  ts  not  strlclten  from  this  treaty,  then  I  re- 
spectfully recommend  an  amendment  which 
is  attached  to  this  statement  This  amend- 
ment would  give  the  original  parties  to  the 
agreement — the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Oreat 
Britain — the  opportunity  to  approve  and  rat- 
ify an  amendment  before  and  not  after  a 
worldwide  discussion  has  been  Initiated  by 
the  circulation  of  the  amendment,  and  be- 
fore worldwide  publicity  Is  generated  by  the 
convening  of  a  world  conference. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr  Chairman,  this  treaty  as  It  stands  will: 

1  Reverse  U  S  policies  of  oppoeltlon  to  the 
Soviet -Communist  forces. 

a.  Commit  the  United  States  to  a  peaceful 
collaboration  with  the  Sovlet-Communlst 
forces. 

3.  Commit  the  United  States  to  abandon 
nuclear  and  military  superiority  as  a  deter- 
rent to  Sovlet-Conxmunlat  aggressions. 

4  Leave  the  Russian-directed  Internation- 
al Communist  forces  intact,  unchallenged 
and  unrestricted 

5  Enable  the  International  Communist  or- 
ganisation to  accelerate  and  Intensify  poli- 
tical and  paramilitary  conquests 

8.  Create  a  new  mechanism  and  a  new 
world  public  forum  for  Intensified  propa- 
ganda against  the  United  States. 

The  acceptance  of  the  content  of  this 
treaty  as  It  stands  can  only  result  In  an 
American  loss  or  Soviet  victory  in  the  Com- 
munist total  war 

Gentlemen,  the  seven  amendments  that  I 
have  propoeed  would  transform  this  defeat- 
ing Moscow  Treaty  Into  a  meaningful  and 
courageous  US.  Instrimient  for  the  attain- 
ment of  both  freedom  and  peace. 

PBOPO0ZD    kUtXDMZirt    TO    THK    NUCLCAS    TZST 
BAN    TaZATT 

Proposed  amendme-nta  to  the  preamble  to  the 
Nuclear  Teat  Ban  Treaty 

Amendment  No.  1 

At  the  end  of  the  preamble,  Immediately 
preceding  the  phrase  "have  agreed  as  fol- 
lows", add  the  word  "and". 

At  the  end  of  the  preamble.  Immediately 
following  the  word  "and",  add  a  new  clause 
as  follows: 

"Proclaiming  as  a  further  principal  Joint 
aim  the  speediest  possible  achievement  of  an 
agreement  on  general  and  complete  nun- 
mllltary  disarmament  under  strict  Interna- 
tional control  In  accordance  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  United  Nations  which  would  put 
an  end  to  direct  and  Indirect  p<^)llUcal  ag- 
gressions and  eliminate  the  Incentive  to  the 
creation  In  other  nations  of  clvU,  para- 
military and  military  strife  and  revolution, 
and 

"Seeking  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of 
the  use  of  propaganda,  agitation,  financial 
and  military  aid  which  promote  hate  and 
hostility  of  any  class,  race,  religion,  nation, 
or  people  against  others  ' 

Proposed  amendments  to  article  I  of  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 

Amendment  No    1 

Add  the  following  new  section  to  be  num- 
bered "3": 

"Each  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty  under- 
takes to  refrain  from  and  discontinue,  and  to 
prevent  Its  citizens  from  engaging  In  illegal 


activities  that  Interfere  with  or  Intervene  In 
the  Internal  affairs  of  other  nations  Includ- 
ing political,  mass  communications,  educa- 
tional, economic,  labor,  or  social  affairs," 
and/or — 

Amendment  No.  2 

Add  the  following  new  section  to  be  num- 
bered "4": 

"Each  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty  under- 
takes to  refrain  from  and  to  prevent  Its  citi- 
zens from  causing,  encouraging,  aiding, 
abetting,  subsidizing  or  participating  In  or 
carrying  out  by  word  or  deed  revolutionary, 
subversive  or  hate  fomenting  activities  In 
other  countries,  aimed  at  establishing  any 
particular  monolithic,  totalitarian  world, 
social,  economic  or  political  s]r8tems,"  and 
or  — 

Amendment  No.  3 

Add  the  following  new  section  to  be  num- 
bered "5"; 

"Each  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty  under- 
takes to  refrain  from  and  to  prevent  Its  cltl- 
zena  from  attempting  or  encouraging  In- 
terference or  intervention  In  the  Internal 
political  affairs  of  any  other  nation,  leaving 
the  peoples  of  each  nation  free  to  choose 
their  own  social,  economic  and  political  sys- 
tems by  free  and  secret  elections."  and/ or— 

Amendment  No.  4 

Add  the  following  new  section  to  be  num- 
bered "e": 

Each  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty  under- 
takes to  refrain  from  and  to  prevent  Its  citi- 
zens from  encouraging,  aiding,  abetting,  sub- 
sidizing or  participating  In  Insurrections, 
revolutions,  aggressions,  subversions,  threats, 
or  breaches  of  the  peace  against  peoples  of 
other  nations." 

Proposed    amendments   to   article    II   of   the 
Nuclear  Teat  Ban   Treaty 

Amendment  No.   1 
Delete  all  of  article  II,  and  appropriately 
renumber  all  following  articles,  or — 

Amendment  No.  2 
In    article    II,    section    1,    after    the   word 
"Oovernnunts",  In  the  second  sentence,  In- 
sert a  "period",  and  strike  out  the  remainder 
of  the  sentence. 

Insert  a  third  sentence  to  read  as  follows: 
"In  the  event  that  the  Original  Parties 
unanimously  sign,  approve  and  ratify  the 
proposed  amendment,  complying  with  all 
procedures  required  for  a  new  treaty,  then 
the  Depository  Governments  shall  circulate 
It  to  all  parties  to  this  treaty." 


EXTENSION  OP  PUBLIC  LAWS 
874  AND  815 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Bcrry] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  congres- 
sional delay  seems  to  typify  this  session 
of  Congress,  but  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  leadership  can  sit  back 
and  ignore  the  critical  situation  con- 
fronting the  4.000  school  districts  in  this 
Nation  located  in  federally  impacted 
areas  which  will  be  opening  their  doors 
next  week,  not  knowing  whether  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Laws  874  and  815  will  be 
extended. 

These  schools  are  going  to  open,  but 
they  cannot  stay  open  without  these 
fimds.  Elxtenslon  of  these  laws  means 
the  difference  between  staying  open  and 
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dosing,  and  ag  you  know,  these  laws  ex- 
pired last  JuiM  30.  Neither  the  Houae 
nor  the  Senate  has  acted  to  extend  them. 

These  schools  haye  to  open  because 
they  have  to  take  care  of  these  students, 
both  those  who  normally  reside  there 
and  those  brought  In  as  the  result  of 
some  Federal  installation.  These  funds, 
which  have  been  paid  since  the  laws  were 
enacted  in  1950.  are  really  payment  In 
lieu  of  taxes  and  a  direct  obligaticm  of 
the  Federal  Government 

Congress  has  an  obligation  to  theae 
school  districts,  their  administrators, 
and  their  pupils  to  act  immediately  to 
extend  Public  Laws  874  and  815.  Let  us 
meet  it. 

BRACERO  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalk]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recced 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon 
we  will  be  called  upon  to  extend  the 
bracero  program  for  1  year,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  have  already  defeated  a  2- 
year  extension.  A  powerful  lobbying 
effort  is  underway  in  order  to  reverse 
our  decision. 

It  is  said  that  American  agriculture 
will  be  gravely  damaged  if  we  refuse  to 
extend  Public  Law  78.  Yet  only  2  per- 
cent of  our  farmers  use  braceros,  and 
98  percent  of  them  do  not.  Our  fanning 
industry  did  well  without  the  program 
before,  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
it  would  do  all  right  without  braceros 
now. 

The  bracero  program  is  special  inter- 
est legislation;  it  is  shameful  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  reaffirm  our 
stand  that  Public  Law  78  should  expire 
on  December  31. 


Judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  m«n- 
ben  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied 
to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such 
State,  being  21  years  of  age,  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  in  re- 
bellion, or  other  crimes,  the  basis  of 
representation  therein  shall  be  reduced 
in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of 
such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole 
number  of  male  citizens  21  years  of  age 
in  such  State." 

This  provision  has  been  modified,  of 
course,  by  the  19th  amendment  which 
gave  the  right  to  vote  to  women.  Other 
than  that  it  stands. 

My  resolution  will  implement  it  by  au- 
thorizing the  committee  created  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  persons  in  the 
several  States  whose  right  to  vote  in  any 
election  covered  by  the  amendment  has 
been  abridged  and  upon  the  basis  of 
those  findings  to  determine  the  number 
of  R^resentatives  to  the  House  to  which 
each  State  shall  be  entitled. 

The  resolution  further  directs  the 
CMnmlttee  to  utilize  the  services  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  in  obtaining  its  findings 
and  in  making  its  determinations.  The 
resolution  directs  the  committee  to  cer- 
tify its  findings  to  the  House  by  March 
1,  1964.  If,  60  days  after  the  submission 
of  their  findings,  the  House  has  not  ex- 
pressly disapproved  It,  the  findings  shall 
then  take  effect  as  a  determination  by 
the  House  of  the  number  of  Representa- 
tives for  each  State  who  qualify,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  14th  amendment,  for 
membership  in  the  House  in  the  89th 
Congress. 

If  we  are  to  broaden  democracy  suid 
Include  all  of  our  eligible  citizens  in  the 
democratic  process  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  14th  amendment  should  be 
Implemented.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
ihe  resolution. 


A  RESOLUTION  TO  IMPLEMENT  THE 

SECOND    SECTION    OF   THE    14TH 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mxtltzr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  resolution  to  create 
a  committee  of  the  House  to  implement 
the  second  section  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  The  com- 
mittee would  be  ccxnposed  of  11  members 
to  be  appointed  by4he  Speaker,  no  more 
than  7  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
majority  party. 

As  we  all  know  the  2d  section  of 
the  14th  amendment  states  that  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  States  by  counting  the  whole  number 
of  persons  in  each  State  except  "when 
the  right  to  vote  in  any  election  for  the 
choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  the  executive  and 


PEDEKAL  E3NIPLOYEE  SALARY 
INCREASES 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoric  [Mr.  Mtjlter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  my  testimony  before  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
in  support  of  H.R.  7814,  to  increase  Fed- 
eral Civil  Service  Employee  salaries: 
Statement    of    Congressman    Abeaham    J. 

lfin.Tn  Before  the  House  Post  Oftice  and 

Civn.  Szavics  CoMMrrxEE  in  Support  of  B.B.. 

7814 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  teatlfy  today  In  behalf  of  HJl.  7814,  which 
prt^KMea  a  Federal  salary  Increase  to  be  effec- 
tive on  January  1,  1964.  This  legislation  Is 
urgently  needed  In  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  the 
second  phase  of  the  salary  Increase  provided 
In  the  Salary  Reform  Act  of  last  year  will 
become  effective  on  that  date. 

Last  year's  legislation  was  the  first  Federal 
pay  legislation  which  specifically  embraced 
tbe  principle  of  comparability;  that  Is,  that 
Federal  salaries  should  be  comparable  to  sal- 
aries received  In  private  enterprise  for  job* 


having  similar  duties  and  responsibilities. 
The  act  provides  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Shan  make  annual  surveys  of  the 
rates  of  ccwnpensatlon  for  similar  positions 
In  the  Federal  Ooremment  and  In  private 
Industry.  Congress  is  then  to  use  these  sta- 
tistics as  a  guide  to  keeping  Government 
salaries  in  line  with  nongovernmental  sal- 
aries. 

The  second  step  of  last  year's  pay  raise, 
which  will  teke  effect  January  1,  unless 
superseded  by  new  legislation,  Is  a  step  In 
the  right  direction,  but  was  necessarily  writ- 
ten without  the  benefit  of  the  first  of  the 
BliS  surveys.  We  now  have  an  opportunity 
of  correcting  that  situation.  The  results  of 
this  first  survey  were  published  In  March  of 
this  year.  It  Is  only  fair  that  we  now  revise 
the  salary  schedule  in  the  light  of  the  BLS 
findings,  and  bring  Government  salaries  Into 
line  with  the  principle  of  comparability 
which  we  so  warmly  espoused  in  last  year's 
legislation.  This  is  the  time  to  assure  Fed- 
eral employees  that  we  are  Indeed  concerned 
with  their  financial  welfare,  and  will  live  up 
to  the  standards  which  we  set  less  than  a 
year  ago. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  facing  vm 
in  considering  a  revision  of  the  second  phase 
of  the  salary  increases  provided  for  by  last 
year's  act  Is  the  tlmelag  between  the  BLS 
statistics  and  the  actual  Implementation  of 
the  new  rates.  The  spirit  of  the  compara- 
bility principle  and  natural  considerations 
of  equity  require  that  the  lapse  of  time  be 
held  to  the  minimum  possible.  This  Is  the 
reason  for  the  introduction  of  the  bills  we 
are  considering  today. 

By  our  actions  In  this  first  year's  test  we 
can  demonstrate  that  the  Government  has 
sincerely  conunltted  Itself  to  the  twin  prop- 
osition of  fair  treatment  of  Its  employees 
and  adequate  compensation  for  recruitment 
and  retention  purposes. 

The  BLS  statistics  were  collected  during 
the  period  1961-62.  These  statistics  show 
that  private  enterprise  salary  rates  Increased 
In  1961-62,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  have  not  continued  to  Increase 
since  that  time. 

The  cost  of  living  has  also  continued  to 
rise.  If  Federal  employees  are  to  continue 
to  make  ends  meet  without  undue  difficulty, 
we  must  use  our  knowledge  of  present  and 
future  economic  conditions  to  correct  what 
could  become  an  Intolerable  situation. 

We  have  the  finest  civil  service  In  the 
world,  and  we  must  make  it  clear  that  we 
Intend  to  keep  It  that  way.  The  necessity  of 
competing  with  private  Industry  for  the  best 
talent  available  should  act  as  a  stimulus  to 
keep  Government  rates  of  compensation  at 
a  desirable  level.  Public  service  provides 
many  Intangible  rewards  to  the  dedicated 
employee,  but  It  U  highly  unfair  to  ask  that 
the  Federal  employee  be  satisfied  wtth  leas 
than  his  counterpart  In  private  enterprise — 
he  can't  raise  his  famUy  on  Intangibles. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  quality  in  this  world.  In 
any  field,  does  not  come  cheaply.  Private 
enterprise  has  long  recognlECd  this,  and  the 
Federal  Government,  In  Its  legislation  of  last 
year,  is  just  beginning  to  put  this  Into  prac- 
tice. 

The  Federal  Establishment  has  an  urgent 
need  for  more  and  better  qtuJlfled  appli- 
cants for  Its  multitude  of  jobs.  The  new 
and  continuing  challenges  of  the  decades 
to  come  will  provide  an  outlet  for  the  talents 
of  many  thousands  o*  workers.  Never  be- 
fore has  a  National  Goremment  been  faced 
with  such  an  array  of  possible  courses  of 
action  in  so  many  fields  of  human  endeavor. 
Our  action  on  these  F>ropo*«<i  salary  In- 
creases Is  vitally  important  to  the  future. 
If  we  do  not  act  now,  thus  reaffirming  our 
confidence  In  our  Federal  employees,  we  may 
well  find  ourselves  wltAout  the  needed  com- 
petent personnel  In  the  days  ahead. 

President  Kennedy  described  last  year's 
Salary  Reform  Act  as  "the  most  Important 
Federal  employee  pay  legislation  In  40  years." 
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X  do  not  •era*  with  hla  eTaluAUon — I  bellev« 
that  this  jf— >'■  p«7  UgUlmtlon  U  the  most 
Important  F«dw*l  Mnploya*  pay  le^alatlon 
In  40  year*.  Ttlm  la  tha  crucial  year — are  we 
marely  golnf  to  glva  llpeervlce  to  the  prin- 
ciples Mt  forth  In  laat  year's  set.  or  are  we 
golnc  to  sstabUsh  now.  once  and  for  all,  a 
Federal  salary  poUey  which  Is  in  line  with 
the  aoth  canttiryT 

The  admlnlatratlon  has  also  sent  us  a 
bill  to  adjust  Um  salary  schedules  which  are 
presently  to  taka  effect  on  the  first  of  next 
year.  The  administration  bill  proposes  In- 
creases which  range  from  1  percent  to  about 
ao  percent,  and  average  snghtly  more  than 
S  percent.  Baeauss  of  the  time  difference, 
however,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  more  liberal 
HJl.  7814,  which  amends  the  President's 
plan  to  give  smployses  In  the  low  grades  an 
addlUonal  «  psreant,  which  I  feel  Is  fully 
JiistUled  slnca  pvlvats  salaries  have,  as  men- 
tioned previously,  continued  to  rise  since  the 
SUB  surveys. 

HJl.  7814  doss  not  propose  to  raise  the 
salaries  of  tbs  top  grades  as  much  as  the 
administration's  blU  does.  Tbe  reason  for 
this  Is  bscauas,  in  accordance  with  the 
r»eran mjinrf ^*sttm%m  (rf  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Post  OOos  and  Civil  Service,  a  study  of 
rsdsral  exeeutlvs  pay  has  Just  been  com- 
pleted. It  Is,  of  course,  highly  desirable.  In 
the  Interests  of  equity  and  the  solution  of 
pressing  problsms  In  professional  and  ad- 
ministrative stalling,  to  achieve  full  com- 
parability rataa  for  all  grades  as  soon  as 
possible.  As  soon  ss  the  results  of  this  re- 
port, prepared  by  a  high-level  citizens  com- 
mittee headed  by  Clarence  Randall,  can  be 
evaluated,  a  furthar  revision  of  executive 
salturles  will  bs  proposed. 

Another  pises  cA  legislation  being  con- 
sidered by  ths  oommlttee  at  this  time  Is 
H.R.  4800.  I  strongly  favor  Incorporating 
its  provisions  into  the  overall  pay  legisla- 
tion which  ws  hav*  been  discussing. 

This  Mil  proposss  to  correct  defects  of 
last  year's  legislation  with  regard  to  certain 
postal  servlcs  smployees.  It  provides  that 
employees  In  ths  first  six  grades  of  the  postal 
field  servios  who  satisfactorily  complete  a 
specified  period  of  service  at  one  step  would 
automatically  mors  up  to  the  next  step  with- 
in the  grads.  Tlis  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  ba  of  great  value  to  these  em- 
ployees, and  Z  strongly  favor  Its  passage. 

I  urge  the  eonunlttae  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  these  proposals,  whose 
passage  would  assure  Federal  employees  of 
our  continued  support  for  their  One  work 
and  loyalty. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OP  1962.  ITS 
RECORD  TO  DATE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  WiirnNnil  Is  rec- 
ognlzed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
numerous  occasions  I  have  discussed  the 
subject  of  Imports  and  textiles.  Today 
I  think  Is  a  rery  Bi^nlflcant  day  on 
which  to  consider  tills  particular  prob- 
lem in  the  economic  life  of  our  country. 
I  say  tliat  today  Is  significant  because 
this  is  the  day  when  an  announcement 
was  made  of  an  arrangement  between 
the  Oovemmfent  of  the  United  States 
and  the  OoTeniment  of  Japcm  with  ref- 
erence to  teztUea. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a  copy  of  a  re- 
lease from  the  State  Department  just  an 
hour  or  so  ago.  While  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  thoroughly  study  It.  I 
feel  that  it  is  of  such  importance  that 
it  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  Rxcoro 
on  this  day. 

Therefore.  Mr  SpeaJcer.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  make  this 
release  by  the  Department  of  State  a 
part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point,  as  well 
as  the  data  attached  to  the  release 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
LiBONATi)  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 
Unitxd  States-Japanksk  Bilatxral  Tsxtiie 

AftSANCEMKNT 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  today  announced  the  conclualon  uf  a 
bilateral  arrangement  covering  trade  la  cut- 
ton  textiles  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  for  the  period  1963  through  1965  The 
purpose  of  this  arrangement  Is  to  provide 
for  the  orderly  development  of  trade  In  cot- 
ton textiles  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  The  notes  effecting  the  arrangement, 
which  was  negotiated  under  article  4  of  the 
Oeneva  Long-Term  Arrangements  Regarding 
International  Trade  In  Cotton  Textiles  of 
February  9.  1962,  were  exchanged  today  by 
Ambassador  Ryujl  Takeuchl  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  O 
OrlfBth  Johnson  Representatives  of  the  De- 
partments of  State.  Commerce,  and  Labor 
participated  In  the  negotiations  with  the  Em- 
bassy of  Japan  and  with  other  representa- 
tives of  the  Japanese  Oovernment.  Principal 
features  of  the  bilateral  arrangement  are  as 
follows: 

1.  For  calendar  year  1963  the  level  of  Japa- 
nese exports  of  cotton  textiles  to  the  United 
States,  as  listed  In  annex  A  to  the  arrange- 
ment. Lb  387.5  mtUlon  square  yards  equiva- 
lent. Within  this  aggregate  limit,  limits  or 
ceilings  are  also  provided  for  particular  cate- 
gories and  groups  of  textiles 

a.  The  overall  limit,  and  the  limits  or 
ceilings  on  groups  and  categories,  will  be  in- 
creased by  3  percent  for  calendar  year  1964, 
and  these  levels  will  be  Increased  by  6  {>er- 
cent  for  calendar  year  1965. 

3  The  two  Oovernments  will  exchange 
such  statistical  data  on  cotton  textiles  as  are 
required  for  the  effective  Implementation  of 
the  arrangement.  A  set  of  conversion  fac- 
tors is  specified  in  annex  C  of  the  arrange- 
ment to  express  various  categories  of  cotton 
textiles  in  terms  of  a  square  yard  equivalent. 

4.  The  two  Governments  agree  on  proce- 
dures that  would  be  applied  In  the  event  that 
an  excessive  concentration  of  Japanese  ex- 
ports of  any  particular  product  of  cotton 
textiles,  for  which  no  limit  or  ceiling  is 
specified,  or  of  end  items  made  from  a  par- 
ticular type  of  fabric,  should  cause  or  threat- 
en to  cause  disruption  of  the  US    marlcet 

5.  The  two  Governments  also  agree  on 
procediues  which  would  bf  applied  In  the 
event  that  questions  should  arise  concern- 
ing certain  items  not  Included  in  annex  A  of 
the  arrangement. 

6.  The  two  Governments  also  agree  to  con- 
sult on  any  problem  that  may  arise  during 
the  term  of  the  arrangement. 

Kxcept  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  ar- 
rangement, the  terms  and  provisions  of  the 
long-term  arrangements  will  continue  to  be 
applicable  to  the  trade  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  in  cotton  textiles. 


D«3»AaTl«ENT  OF  STATK. 

Washington,  August  27.  1963 
His  Excellency  Rtuji  Takxuihi. 
Ambassador  of  Japan 

EXCZU.XNCT :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  note  of  today's  date  and 


the  bilateral  arrangement  attached  thereto 
concerning  trade  In  cotton  textiles  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  which  reads  as 
follows: 

"ExcsLi-aNCT :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to 
the  recent  discussions  held  in  Washington  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Government  of 
Japan  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  concerning  trade  In  cotton 
textiles  between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
and  to  confirm  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  Japan,  the  understandings  reached  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  that,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  article  4  of  the  Long- 
Term  Arrangements  Regarding  International 
Trade  In  Cotton  Textiles  done  at  Geneva  un 
February  9.  1962  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"the  long-term  arrangements'),  permitting 
'mutually  acceptable  arrangements  on  other 
terms  not  Inconsistent  with  the  basic  objec- 
tives of  this  arrangement,'  and  with  a  view 
U)  providing  for  orderly  development  of  trade 
in  cotton  textiles  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  the  bilateral  arrangement  at- 
tached hereto  will  be  applied  by  the  two 
Governments  for  the  period  of  3  years  begin- 
ning January  1.  1963.  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions thereof. 

"I  have  further  the  honor  to  request  you 
to  be  good  enough  to  confirm  the  foregoing 
understandings  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

"I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  re- 
new to  Your  Excellency  the  assiirances  of  my 
highest  consideration." 

I  have  further  the  honor  to  confirm  the 
foregoing  understandings  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Accept.  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

For  the  Secrxtart  of  State: 

Washington. 

Washington,  August  27, 1963. 
His  Excellency.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State   of  the   United  States  of 
America. 

ExcELXENCT :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer 
to  the  recent  discussions  held  In  Washington 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Oovernment 
of  Japan  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  concerning  trade  In  cotton 
textiles  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  and  to  confiiro.  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Japan,  the  understandings 
reached  between  the  two  Oovernments  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  article  4  of  the 
Long-Term  Arrangements  Regarding  Inter- 
national Trade  In  Cotton  Textiles  done  at 
Geneva  on  February  9,  1963  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  long-term  arrangements"), 
permitting  "mutually  acceptable  arrange- 
ments on  other  terms  not  inconsistent  with 
the  basic  objectives  of  this  arrangement,  " 
and  with  a  view  to  providing  orderly  devel- 
opment of  trade  in  cotton  textiles  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  the  bilateral 
arrangement  attached  hereto  will  be  applied 
by  the  two  Governments  for  the  period  of 
3  years  beginning  January  1,  1963,  subject  to 
the  provisions  thereof. 

I  have  further  the  honor  to  request  you 
to  be  g(xxl  enough  to  confirm  the  foregoing 
understandings  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

I  avail  myself  to  this  opportunity  to  re- 
new to  Your  Excellency  the  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 
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aarangemknt  between  the  government  of 
Japan  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  America  CoNCEaNiNc  Trade  in 
Cotton  Textiles  Between  Japan  and  the 
Unfted  States 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  article  4  of 
the  long-term  arrangements,  permitting 
"mutually  acceptable  arrangements  on  other 
terms  not  inconsistent  with  the  basic  ob- 
jectives of  this  arrangement,"  the  following 
arrangement  will  be  applied  by  the  two  Gov- 


ernments for  the  period  at  9  yvars  begin- 
ning January  1.  1963,  subject  to  tba  profl- 
slons  herein. 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  arrangemant  Is  to 
provide  for  orderly  derelopmsnt  of  trads 
In  cotton  textUes  between  Japan  and  tiM 
XTntted  States.    Tb  achieve  this  purpose: 

a.  The  U.3.  Government  shall  coopea^ 
with  tbe  Japanese  Oovermment  tn  promot- 
ing orderly  development  of  trads  in  ooCtoB 
textiles  between  Japan  and  ths  United 
States,  and 

b.  The  Japanese  Oovernmsat  will  main- 
tain, for  the  period  of  S  years  begfnntng 
January  I,  1963.  an  annual  aggregate  limit 
for  exports  of  cotton  textUes  to  the  United 
SUtes.  and  annual  limits  for  major  groups 
and  annual  limits  or  ceilings  for  certain 
products  within  thoae  groxxps,  sohject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  arrangement 

2.  The  annual  aggregate  limit  for  1963 
shall  be  387Ji  million  square  yards.  ThU 
limit  shall  be  subdivided  Into  four  major 
groups  as  follows: 

MOUon 
I  tqiusre  yards 

Group  I,  cotton  cloth 125.6 

Group  II.  made  up  goods.  uaxuHy  In- 
cluded In  UJS.  cotton  broad  wtrren 

goods  production 41.0 

Group  III.  apparel III.  0 

Group   rv',  mtecellaneous  cotton  tex- 
tiles      10.0 


Total. 


287.6 


Within  these  major  groups,  nnnTial  Itnalta 
or  ceilings  for  spacUlc  products  ars  ssi  forth 
In  annex  A.  Within  tha  annual  aggregate 
limit,  the  IlmltB  for  groopa  I.  n.  m,  and  XV 
may  be  exceeded  by  not  mors  than  6  per- 
cent, provided  that  this  prorlaton  for  "flexi- 
bility' shall  permit  an  tncreaas  only  tai  Htm 
"other"  categories  iefsfied  to  In  eacb  group 
In  annex  A. 

Each  grotq>  est  forth  abovs  shall  be  deemed 
to  contain  the  foUowing  categories  whleb 
are  defined  In  annex  B: 

Group  I.  categories  6  through  27. 

Oroup  n,  categortss  28  throtigh  SO,  and 
part  at  category  04. 

Group  ITL.  eategorlSB  S»  through  01,  and 
part  of  category  63. 

Oroup  IV.  categories  I  throogli  4.  S7,  38. 
and  part  at  categories  01  and  04. 

3.  The  aggregate  limit  tor  1004  shafl  bs 
Increased    by  9   percent  over  the  Itanlt  fbr 

1963.  The  aggregate  limit  for  1965  diall  be 
Increased   by   6   percent  over  the  Hnift   for 

1964.  These  increases  for  1964  and  I96S  shall 
iM  applied  to  each  limit  for  the  groope  and 
to  each  limit  or  celling  within  the  groups. 

4.  Wherever  it  is  necessary  for  the  pnr- 
poees  of  tbts  arrangement  to  convert  xmlts 
other  than  square  yards  (e.g.,  doaens.  pieces, 
pounds,  etc.)  Into  sqnare  yard  eqnlvalents, 
the  convervion  Into  equivalent  sqtiare  yards 
shiUl  be  at  the  rates  specified  In  annex  C. 

6.  a.  The  two  Governments  nndertake  to 
consult  whenever  there  is  any  qiiestlon  aris- 
ing from  tbe  Implementation  of  this  sr- 
rangement. 

b.  If  Instances  of  excessive  concentration 
of  Japanese  exports  In  any  products  within 
the  scope  of  this  arrangement,  except  those 
Included  in  categories  for  which  limits  or 
ceilings  are  specified  in  annex  A,  or  If  In- 
stances of  excessive  concentration  of 
Japianese  exports  of  end  products  made  from 
a  particular  type  oX  falarlc  should  causa  or 
threaten  to  cause  disruption  of  the  U.S.  do- 
mestic market,  the  United  States  Oovernment 
may  request  In  writing  consultations  vitb 
the  Japanese  Oovernment  to  determine  aa 
appropriate  coxme  of  action.  Soeh  a  lequesi 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed,  fkurtual 
statement  of  tbe  reaaosks  and  JustlflcaUon  tar 
the  request,  including  iderant  data  on  tas- 
ports  from  third  cotintrles.  Z>tirtng  tiM 
course  of  such  consaltatlona,  tha  Japanes* 
Government  will  maintain  exports  la  ths 
products  in  question  on  a  quarterly  basis  at 


^nniii^i  levels  not  tn  excess  of  105  percent  of 
the  exports  of  such  products  during  the  first 
12  months  of  the  15-month  period  prior  to 
the  month  In  which  consultations  are  re- 
queeted  or  at  annual  levels  not  in  excesa  of 
90  percent  of  the  exports  of  such  products 
during  the  12  months  prior  to  the  month 
in  which  consultations  are  requested,  which- 
ever Is  higher. 

c.  The  provisions  in  subparagraph  b  above 
should  only  be  resorted  to  sparingly.  In  tha 
event  that  tha  Japanese  Government  con- 
siders that  ths  substance  of  annex  A  would 
be  seriously  affected  due  to  the  consultations 
In  subparagraph  b,  ths  Japanese  Government 
may  request  that  the  consultations  Include 
a  discussion  of  possible  modlficatlona  of  an- 
nex A. 

6.  The  two  Governments  recognise  that  the 
successful  Implementation  of  this  arrange- 
ment depends  In  large  part  upon  mutual 
cooperation  on  statistical  questions.  Accord- 
ingly, each  government  agrees  to  supply 
promptly  any  available  statistical  data  re- 
quested by  the  other  government.  In  par- 
ticular, the  United  States  Government  shall 
supply  the  Japanese  Government  with  data 
on  monthly  imports  of  cotton  textiles  from 
Japan  as  well  as  from  third  countries,  and 
the  Japanese  Government  shall  supply  the 
United  States  Government  with  data  on 
monthly  exports  o<  cotton  textiles  to  the 
United  States. 

7.  As  regards  products  in  any  category  un- 
der specific  limits  <»■  ceilings  specified  In  this 
arrangement,  the  UjS.  Government  shall  keep 
under  review  the  effect  of  this  arrangement 
with  a  view  to  orderly  development  of  trade 
in  cotton  textiles  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  and  Aall  furnish  the  Japa- 
nese Oovernment  once  a  year  with  available 
statistics  and  other  relevant  data  on  Imports. 
production  and  consumption  of  such  prod- 
ucts such  as  would  clarify  the  Impact  of  im- 
ports on  the  Industry  concerned. 

ft.  If  the  Japanese  Oovernment  considers 
that  aa  a  result  of  limits  and  ceilings  ^lecl- 
fled  in  this  arrangement  Japan  is  being 
placed  in  an  inequltahle  position  vis-a-vU 
a  third  country,  the  Japanese  Government 
may  request  consultations  with  the  UJS. 
Oovernment  with  a  view  to  taking  appropri- 
ate remedial  action  such  as  a  reasonable 
BKidUlcatlan  at  this  srrangement. 

0.  The  two  Oovernments  tmderstand  that 
tha  terms  and  conditions  erf  the  long-term 
arrangements  shall  be  i^^pllcable  to  trade 
in  coitoax  textltes  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  except  as  provided  In  this  ar- 
rangement. The  DJa.  Oovernment  agrees 
that  Insofar  as  the  exports  from  Japan  of 
the  products  falling  vlthin  the  so^pe  of  an- 
nex A  of  this  arrangement  are  conducted 
within  the  framework  thereof  the  XJJS.  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  invoke  article  S  of  the 
long-term  arrangements  with  respect  to  such 
products. 

10.  a.  Thim  arrang^nent  shall  continue  In 
fores  through  December  31,  1965,  provided 
that  either  Government  may  terminate  this 
arrangement  prior  tliereto  tfectlve  at  the 
beginning  of  a  calendar  year  by  giving  60 
<X&Y^'  written  notice  to  the  other  Oovem- 

b.  Each  Government  may  at  any  time  pro- 
poss  modification  of  this  arrangement.  Tbe 
other  Oovernment  shall  give  sympathetic 
oansMeratloD  to  such  proposal. 

ANNEX    A 

1.  a.  The  following  specific  limits  shall 
apply  within  the  total  annual  limit  of  125.5 
miUlon  square  yards  for  Group  I — "cotton 
cloth": 

Thousanti 
square  yards 

(1)  Oinghama  (categories  5  and  6).  46.200 

(2)  Velveteens   (category  7) 2.750 

(8)   Typewriter    ribbon   cloth    (cate- 
gory 17) 987 

(4)  All   other    fabrics    (categories   8 

through  16  and  18  through  27)  .  75.  563 


b.  'Within  the  specific  Umlt  for  "ging- 
hams, combed"  (category  6)  shall  not  exceed 
75  percent  of  the  above  specific  Umlt. 

c  Within  "an  other  fabrics."  tha  following 
specific  c^Ungs  shall  not  be  exceeded: 

Ttunumnd 
aquare  yard* 

(1)  Sheeting  (categories  9  and  10)  __  30,000 

(2)  Poplin  and  brotuicloth  (categories 

15  and  16) 30,000 

(3)  Print  cloth,   Girting  type,  80  x 

80  type,  carded  yam  (category 

18) ao.ooo 

(4)  Other  shirting  (categories  19,  20 

and  21) 32,000 

(5)  TVlll   and  sateen   (categories  22 

and  23) 39,000 

(6)  Tam-dyed   fabrics,   njejs.    (cate- 

gories 24  and  2S   and  part  of 
category   32) 29,000 

(7)  Duck  (part  of  categories  20  and 

27) 1,  750 

d.  Any  shortfall  below  the  limits  specified 
in  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  paragraph  la  may  be 
transferred  to  (4) — "all  other  fabrics." 

e.  Within  "all  other  fabrics"  total  e^orts 
of  fabrics  made  from  combed  warp  and  filling 
shall  not  exceed  34.65  minion  square  yards. 

f.  Within  "yard-dyed  fabrics,"  total  ex- 
ports of  handkerchief  doth  sfaaU  not  exceed 
2.26  miinon  square  yards. 

2.  a.  The  following  apteUie  limits  shall 
apply  within  the  total  annual  limit  of  41 
million  yards  for  group  n — "Made-up  goods, 
usually  included  in  U.S.  cotton  broad  woven 
goods  production": 


Unit 

Num- 
ber 

1.  Pillowcases,  plais  (catescries 

1.000 

5,400.0 

28aBd  291. 

2.  Pisli  towels  rcaf^Rory  30> 

1,000 

7,300.0 

a.  Hsmikerchiete.  exeept  for  ded- 

IfDuv QO0pn.- 

1,260.0 

icated   baadkprcliief   elotb 

(psrt  of  category  32). 

I, no 

3,100.0 

tures  (category  33'i. 

POOD^ 

5.  atiests  (estegories  3i  sad  36).. 

1,000 

XMao 

6.  All    otiicr    made-up    goods 
(categories  31,  3C,  and  part 

MOa  square 

2,4M.O 

yuth 

of  eatefffii  ?  64  as  specified 

ki  pw.  (,  beknr). 

inc. 

b.  Any  shortfall  below  the  limits  specified 
in  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4)  and  (5)  of  paragraph 
2a  may  be  transferred  to  (6) — "aS  other 
madeup  goods." 

3.  a.  The  following  specific  limits  shall 
apply  within  the  total  annual  limit  of  111 
million  square  yards  for  group  IH — 
"apparel": 


rnlt 

N'um- 
ber 

1. 

O  loves  and  mittens  (cate- 
pory39). 

1,000  dozen_ 

472.5 

o 

T-shirt.<'.  knit  (eatecories  41 

and  42). 

do 

S».0 

3. 

Knit  shirts,  except  In  T  and 
swoatstiirts  (catf^.Trry  43). 

do 

809.0 

4. 

Men's  and  boys' dres^  shirts, 
not  knit  icateftory  46). 

do 

382.0 

5. 

Piwrt  sliirt,s  whether  or  not 
in  sets,  not  knit  (category 

4fi). 

do _ 

717.5 

6. 

Raincoats,  ^4  length  or  over 
fcatrrorv  48). 

do- 

6ao 

7. 

All  oCber  coat!  {CBtefcerr  40). 

do 

120.0 

&,  TrtMiaers,  slacks,  ami  sborta. 

do 

i.sm.9 

ootci.  wbeUier  or  ix>t  in 

.<«ts,  not  kait    (catecortes 

50  and  51). 

*. 

Blotnes.  watcher  or  not  tn 

sots  icali'pory  S2>. 

do- 

1,775,0 

IS. 

Dresses,  not  knit  ccatcfory 
53). 

do 

45.0 

11. 

Pkay^otts,   sm   softs,  vmiih 

suits,  romiiers.  cret'jxTS, 
elr.  (category  M). 

de 

1M.0 

12. 

Ni^htMearand  pajaizMsCrat- 

pporv  60). 

do 

130.0 

13. 

All  other  a)i|)arei  (catewrles 
40.  44,  47,  55  throng  59, 

1,000  .squars 

1.42S.O 

yards 

an<l  61 .  02,  and  part  of  eat<»- 

equivalcat 

pory  63  as  sjx'cified  in  par. 

5.  below). 

16060 
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b.  Any  •horUall  balow  tb«  llmiu  •peclfle<l 
In  (I)  throogll  (12)  oX  par««rmph  3a  may 
IM  trautfwrad  to  (IS) — "%n  oUi«r  apparvl". 

c.  Within  tiM  apwlfle  limit  of  1.8  mllUon 
daa«n  for  "trouwri.  slacks  snd  shorts,  outer, 
whctbar  or  not  In  ssts.  not  knit",  the  follow- 
ing sp«elile  osUtngs  shall  not  t>«  exceeded : 


N'ura- 


1.  Vlen'iMKlboys'  (estigory  JOi 
'i.  Women'i,  uammf.  aoid  chil- 
dr«n's  (retagery  51). 


d.  The  sgsrt^t*  volume  of  exports  of  the 
following  spparsl  items  msnufactured  of 
corduroy,  wh«r«  tbs  chief  weight  of  the  Item 
Is  corduroy,  staall  bs  limited  to  21  36  million 
square  yards  •qol'valent  baaed  upon  the  con- 
version factors  tor  the  items  in  question 
which  appear  In  annex  C. 

Category  No.:  Description 

4fl Sport  •hirta. 

48 Raincoats. 

4« All  other  coata. 

50-ai Trousers. 

M Playsuiu. 

4.  a.  The  following  specific  limits  shall 
apply  within  ttao  total  annual  limit  of  10 
million  square  yards  for  Group  IV — "Miscel- 
laneous cotton  tSKtUes": 


zipper  tapes,  not  alwwberc 
ipedfled  (17.8.  "selMdule 
A").  NO.US0  273. 

Otbw  (oatecorisa  1  throagb  4, 
37,  H,  and  parti  of  eat«- 
KorteaeSand  Masipeelfled 
\n  par.  S,  below). 


Init 


Num- 
ber 


1 ,000  iwun.ls. 


1,000  wiuare 

equiva- 
lent. 


MlO 


6.  274 


b.  Any  shortfall  below  the  limit  specified 
In  ( 1 )  In  paracr^>h  4a  may  be  transferred 
to  (2)— "Othsx". 

S.  With  regard  to  categories  63  and  84  re- 
ferred to  In  pamyraplis  2,  3  and  4  above,  the 
following  Items  or  products  as  Identified  by 
present  UB.  "Schedule  A"  numbers  or  parts 
thereof  shall  be  Included: 

Category  63  (to  be  included  In  group  m 
except  as  noted  otherwise) : 


3113 

000» 

8114 

235 

3113 

363 

8114 

235 

8113 

368 

3114 

240 

3113 

958  > 

8114 

345 

3113 

963  > 

3114 

265 

3113 

965 

3114 

715' 

3113 

960 

3115 

720' 

8113 

970 

3114 

885 

8113 

971 

3114 

900 

3113 

972 

3114 

905 

3113 

973 

3114 

925 

3113 

974 

3114 

960 

3118 

975 

8114 

955 

3113 

996 

Part  of: 

3114 

001 

3113 

997' 

3114 

155 

3113 

998' 

3114 

166 

3114 

260* 

8114 

175 

3114 

960  • 

3114 

180 

3114 

965* 

I.E.:  Pullover*,  aprona,  altar  caasocks, 
beach  wear  seta,  swim  wear,  baoeball  uni- 
forms, sleeping  baga  far  Infants,  halters, 
men's  and  boys'  coveralls  and  overalls.  dlap>er 
sets,  scarves,  dr«H  shields.'  sash  belts,'  ap- 
parel with  bib.  bibs.*  belts  for  apparel.'  and 
shoulder  straps  (or  brassieres.' 

Category  04  (to  be  Included  In  group  IV 
except  as  notad  otherwise)  (excluding  In 
aeta)  : 


3030  000 

3030  100 

3081  510 

3081  530 

8«e  footnotes  at 


aoei  600 

8081  710  • 

3081  730* 

3081  812' 

s€  table. 


3081 

815' 

3061 

818 

3081 

862' 

3061 

856' 

3081 

868 

3081 

013' 

3081 

915  > 

3081 

918' 

3083 

500' 

3083 

700  ' 

3083 

900' 

3084 

iia ' 

3084 

400  ' 

3086 

600  ' 

3086 

730 

3118 

200' 

3124 

200  » 

3134 

200  • 

3144 

200  ■ 

3154 

200' 

3158 

020' 

3158 

120  ' 

3159 

020  ' 

3159 

120' 

3163 

001 

3163 

002 

3163 

003 

3163 

0O4 

3163 

005 

3163 

006 

3163 

580' 

3163 

600' 

3163 

690' 

3166 

000 

3166 

200 

3166 

300 

3166 

692 

3166 

695 

3168 

001 

3168 

002 

3168 

003 

3168 

004 

3168 

006 

3168 

006 

3168 

007 

3168 

008 

3168 

009 

3168 

010 

3200 

012  ' 

3200 

015  • 

3200 

400' 

3220 

130' 

3220 

202  ' 

3220 

205  • 

3220 

207  • 

3220 

212  • 

3220 

862 

3220 

865 

3220 

868 

3224 

0O<1 

3224 

050 

3224 

100 

3224 

150 

3224 

200 

3224 

300 

3224 

500 

3230 

240 

3230 

273 

3230 

350 

3230 

401 

3230 

410 

3230 

431 

3230 

500' 

3230 

682  ' 

3230 

685  ' 

3230 

688' 

3903 

300 

3»69 

010 

3230 

232 

3230 

235 

3230 

278 

9439 

950 

'  Theae  Items  or  products  shall  b«  Included 
In  group  rv. 
'These  Items  shall  be  Included  In  group  II 
•The  two  Governments  shall  consult  as  to 
whether  or  not  any  product  other  than  the 
17  producta  enumerated  below  the  footnoted 
Items  may  be  clasatfled  as  an  addition  to 
these  Items.  Such  consultations  shall  not 
cover  shoe  uppers,  Japan  Items,  belts  (other 
than  sash  belts  and  belts  fur  apparel),  sus- 
penders and  braces 

ANNXX    B 

Definition   of   cotton    textile   categories — list 
oj  categories  and  unit 

1.  Cotton  yarn,  singles,  carded,  not  orna- 
mented, etc.:  pounds 

2.  Cotton    yarn,    piled,    carded,    not    orna- 
mented, etc.:  pounds 

3.  Cotton  yarn,  singles,  combed,  not  orna- 
mented, etc.:  pounds. 

4.  Cotton   yarn,   piled,   combed,   not   orna- 
mented, etc.:  pounds. 

5.  Olngbams,  carded  yarn :  square  yards. 

6.  Ginghams,  combed   yarn:  square  yards. 

7.  Velveteens:  square  yards. 

8.  Corduroy:  square  yards. 

9.  Sheeting,  carded  yarn:  square  yards 

10.  Sheeting,  combed  yarn:  square  yards. 

11.  Lawns,  carded  yarn:  square  yards. 
13.  Lawns,  combed  yarn:  square  yards 

13.  Voiles,  carded  yarn:  square  yards 

14.  Voiles,  combed  yarn  :  square  yards. 

15.  Poplin    and    broadcloth,    carded    yarn; 
square  yards. 

16.  Poplin  and   broadcloth,  combed   yarn: 
square  yards. 

17.  Typewriter  ribbon  cloth:  square  yards. 

18.  Print  cloth,  shirting   type.  80x80   type. 
carded  yarn:  square  yards 

19.  Print  cloth,  shirting  type,  other  than 
80x80  type,  carded  yarn :  square  yards. 

20.  Shirting,  carded  yarn:   square  yards. 

21.  Shirting,  combed  yarn:  square  yards. 

22  Twill  and  sateen,  carded  yarn:   square 
yards. 

23  TwlU  and  sateen,  combed  yarn:  square 
yards. 

34.  Yarn-dyed  fabrics,  nes,  carded  yam: 
square  yards. 


35.  Tarn-dyed  fabrics,  n.e.s.,  combed  yarn: 
square  yards. 

26.  Fabrics,  n.e.a.,  carded  yarn:  square 
yards 

27.  Fabrics,  n  e.s.,  combed  yarn:  square 
yards. 

28.  Pillowcases,  plain,  carded  yarn:  num- 
bers. 

29  PUlowcaaes,  plain,  combed  yarn:  num- 
bers. 

30  Dish  towels:  numbers. 

31.  Towels,  other  than  dish  towels:  num- 
bers. 

32.  Handkerchiefs:  dozen. 

33.  Table  damasks  and  manufactures: 
pounds. 

34  Sheets,  carded  yarn:    numbers. 

35  Sheets,  combed  yarn:    numbers 

36  Bedspreads,  Including  quilts:  numbers. 
37.  Braided  and  woven  elastics:  pounds. 
38    Pishing  nets:   pounds. 

39.  Gloves  and  mittens:  dozen. 

40  Hose  and  half  hose:  dozen  pairs 

41  Men's  and  boys'  all  white  tee  shlrta. 
knit  or  crocheted:  dozen. 

42  Other  tee  shirts:    dozen. 

43  Knltahlrts,  other  than  tee  shirts  and 
sweatshirts   (Including  infants):   dozen. 

44  Sweaters  and  cardigans:  dozen. 

45  Men's  and  boys'  shirts,  drees,  not  knit 
or  crocheted:  dozen. 

46  Mens  and  boys'  shirts,  sport,  not  knit 
or  crocheted:  dozen. 

47  Men's  and  boys'  shirts,  work,  not  knit 
or  crocheted:  dozen 

48  Raincoats,  three-quarter  length  or 
over :  dozen. 

49  All  other  coats:  dozen. 

50.  Men's  and  boys'  trousers,  slacks  and 
shorts,  outer,  whether  or  not  In  sets,  not  knit 
or  crocheted:  dosen. 

61  Women's,  misses'  and  children's  trous- 
ers, slacks  and  shorts,  outer,  whether  or  not 
In  sets,  not  knit  or  crocheted:  dozen. 

52    Blouses,  whether  or  not  'n  seta:  dozen. 

53.  Women's,  misses',  children's  and  In- 
fants' dresses  (Including  nurses'  and  other 
uniform  dresses),  not  knit  or  crocheted: 
dozen 

54  Playsults.  sunsults,  washsults,  creepers, 
rom{)er8.  etc.  (except  blouses  and  short*: 
blouses  and  trousers;  or  blouses,  shorts,  and 
skirt  sets  i  :  dozen. 

55  Dressing  gowns.  Including  bathrobes 
and  beachrobes,  lounging  gowns,  dusters  and 
housecoats,  not  knit  or  crocheted:   dozen. 

56  Men's  and  boys'  undershirts  (not  tee 
shirts)  :  dozen. 

57  Men's  and  boys'  briefs  and  under- 
shorts:  dozen. 

58.  Drawers,  shorts  and  briefs  (except 
men's  and  boys'  briefs),  knit  or  crocheted: 
dozen. 

69  All  other  underwear,  not  knit  or  cro- 
cheted   dozen. 

60    Nlghtwear  and  pajamas:  dozen. 

61.  Brassieres  and  other  body  supporting 
garments:  dozen. 

62.  Other  knitted  or  crocheted  clothing: 
units  or  pounds. 

63  Other  clothing,  not  knit  or  crocheted: 
units  or  pounds. 

64.  All  other  cotton  textile  Itema:  units  or 
pounds. 

AlfNKX    C 

ConveTsion  factors 


Catrttory  No. 

Unit 

Converslnn 
factor 

1 

Pound 

do  . 

4  r. 

2 

4  6 

3 

do 

4.6 

4 

do.. 

4  A 

28  

Nunilier 

1  OM 

2» 

do 

1  nH4 

,•» 

do 

.348 

31 

do 

348 

32 

Doten 

1  66 

33 

Pound 

3  17 

34 

Number 

fi  2 

3A 

do  

6.1' 

as 

do 

6.9 

196S 


Convertion  faotort — Continued 


Catacory  No. 

Unit 

OoavenkMi 

tentnr 

37  

Pound 

4.S 

31» 

39  

do ... 

DoMn 

'"r.do'zizi"" 

4.6 
S.S3T 

M^ 

41  

4« 

7.2M 

4J              

do 

7.234 

44 1 do..  

7.2M 
38.8 

45 

4« 

47 —  - 

4X    

do 

do..   _ 

do— _-- 

do 

22.  IM 
24.467 
22.  IM 
50.0 

40            

....  do 

32.6 

":::::::: 

51 - 

5-' 

53. 

54 

do 

do— -- 

do 

do -- 

do.-.- --- 

17.7B7 

17.797 

14.53 

45.3 

25.0 

5S 

do 

61.0 

56.. 

57 -- 

.V*     -. 

do 

do. -- 

do 

9.2 

11.25 

5.0 

(9   

do. --- 

16.0 

60 

()l 

do 

do 

51.96 

4.75 

ei; 

Pouiid 

4.6 

63 

04' 

do 

do 

4.6 
4.6 

'  Floor  coverlnKS  shall  txi  measured  l)jr  actual  square 
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products  fan  within  the  scope  of  annex  A. 
the  two  Oovemments  shall  study  such  ques- 
tions. t**^"g  Into  account.  Inter  alia,  such 
Intematlooal  standards  as  B.TJf.  and 
SJ.T.C. 

"In  view  ot  the  fact  that  category  defini- 
tions may  be  affected  as  a  result  of  possible 
future  changes  In  the  UJ3.  schedule  A.  I 
hereby  wish  to  state  further  our  understand- 
ings that  such  changes  ahall  be  promptly 
notified  to  the  Japanese  Government,  and 
that  consultations  shall  be  held  to  make 
such  adjustments  In  the  arrangement  as  may 
become  necessary  as  a  resxUt  of  the  changes. 

"I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would  confirm 
these  understandings  If  they  are  acceptable 
to  your  Government." 

I  wish  to  confirm  on  behalf  of  my  Gov- 
ernment the  tinderstandlngs  set  forth  In 
your  letter. 

Sincerely  yours. 


16061 


Department  or  Statk, 
Washington.  DC.  August  27. 1963. 
His  Excellency  Rydji  Takeuchi, 
Ambassador  of  Japan, 
Embassy  of  Japan. 

Dxab  Mb.  Ambassaook:  With  reference  to 
annex  A  of  the  arrangement  between  the 
Government  of  Japan  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  concerning 
trade  in  cotton  textiles  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  affected  by  the  exchange 
of  notes  today,  I  wish  to  state  the  under- 
standings of  my  Government  that  If  any 
problem  arises  regarding  the  classification 
In  the  Implementation  of  the  arrangement, 
the  tw(}  Guvernments  shall  consult  each 
other  with  a  view  to  finding  an  appropriate 
solution.  Particularly,  when  questions  arise 
whether  certain  products  fall  within  the 
scope  of  annex  A,  the  two  Governments  shall 
study  such  questions  taking  Into  account. 
Inter  alia,  such  International  standards  as 
BT.N  andSITC. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  category  defi- 
nitions may  be  affected  as  a  result  of  pos- 
sible future  changes  In  the  U.S.  "sched- 
ule A,"  I  hereby  wish  to  state  further  our 
understandings  that  such  changes  shall  be 
promptly  notified  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, and  that  consultations  shall  be  held 
to  make  such  adjustments  In  the  arrange- 
ment as  may  become  necessary  as  a  result 
of   the   changes. 

I  should  be  grateful  If  you  would  confirm 
these  understandings  If  they  are  acceptable 
to    your   Government. 
Sincerely   yours. 

For    the   Secretary  erf  State: 


Washington,  D.C,  August  27.  1963. 
Hon.  G.  GRirrrrH  Johnson, 
A.'itistant    Secretary   of   State   for   Economic 
Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

Dxab  Mr.  Johnson;  I  acknowledge  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  August  27,  1963,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"With  reference  to  annex  A  of  the  arrange- 
ment between  the  Government  of  Japan 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  concerning  trade  In  cotton  tex- 
tiles between  Japan  and  the  United  Statea 
effected  by  the  exchange  of  notes  today,  I 
wish  to  state  the  understandings  of  my  Gov- 
ernment that  Lf  any  problem  arises  regard- 
ing the  classification  in  the  Implementation 
of  the  arrangement,  the  two  Govemmenta 
ahall  consult  each  other  with  a  view  to 
finding  an  appropriate  solution.  Particu- 
larly, when  questions  arise  whether  certain 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  August  27.  1963. 
His  Excellency  Rtuji  Takeuchi, 
Ambassador  of  Japan, 
Emb<issy  of  Japan. 

DxAB  Mr.  Ambassador;  On  the  occasion  of 
the  exchange  of  notes  with  the  arrangement 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Japan  concerning  trade  In  cotton  textiles 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  effected 
thereby.  I  wish  to  state  that  there  are  cer- 
tain items  not  Included  in  annex  A  of  the 
arrangement  but  which  are  classified  as  cot- 
ton textiles  by  the  U.S.  Government.  A  list 
of  these  items,  Identified  by  the  U.S.  schedule 
A  numbers,  is  attached  to  this  letter.  It  is 
the  understanding  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment that  the  Japanese  Government  does 
not  consider  some  of  the  products  within  the 
first  22  items  to  be  cotton  textiles  and  does 
not  consider  any  of  the  last  7  Items  to  be 
cotton  textiles. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  event  imports  from 
Japan  in  any  of  the  Items  or  products  enu- 
merated in  the  attached  list  should  cause  or 
threaten  to  cause  disruption  of  the  U.S.  do- 
mestic market,  the  United  States  Government 
may  request  consultations  with  the  Japanese 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  finding  an 
appropriate  course  of  action. 

The  consultations  shall  be  conducted  in 
the  manner  provided  in  paragraph  5  of  the 
arrangement  if  the  item  or  product  in  ques- 
tion is  conslderered  a  cotton  textile  by  the 
Japanese  Government,  or  In  any  other  man- 
ner agreeable  to  both  Governments  if  the 
item  or  product  in  question  is  not  considered 
r\  cotton  textile  by  the  Japanese  Government. 
The  Japanese  Government  shall  promptly 
notify  the  United  States  Government 
whether  or  not  It  considers  the  Item  or  prod- 
uct in  question  to  be  a  cotton  textile. 

While  the  U.S.  Government  agrees  and 
prefers  to  seek  a  mutually  satisfactory  solu- 
tion through  the  means  mentioned  above,  it 
reserves  its  right,  if  such  a  settlement  cannot 
be  reached  expeditiously,  to  invoke  article  3 
of  the  long-term  arrangements  regarding  In- 
ternational trade  in  cotton  textiles  done  at 
Geneva  on  February  9,  1962,  concerning  the 
items  or  products  entimerated  in  the  at- 
tached list. 

I  should  be  grateful  If  you  would  confirm 
these  \inderstandlngs  if  they  are  acceptable 
to  yotu-  Government. 
Sincerely  yours. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State; 


Attachment 

(1) 

2061 

400 

(7) 

3230 

275 

(2) 

3224 

800 

(8) 

3230 

277 

(3) 

3224 

900 

(9) 

3230 

352 

(♦) 

3226 

110 

(10) 

3230 

451 

(6) 

3226 

300 

(11) 

3230 

712 

(«) 

3230 

238 

(12) 

3970 

010 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


(13) 

3971 

010 

(23) 

3114 

965  I 

(14) 

3971 

020 

(33) 

2061 

000 

(15) 

3971 

110 

(24) 

3067 

610 

(16) 

3971 

210 

(25) 

3067 

710 

(17) 

3971 

430 

(36) 

3324 

700 

(18) 

3113 

9971 

(27) 

3230 

461 

(19) 

3113 

998' 

(28) 

3230 

670 

(20) 

3114 

280' 

(29) 

9439 

950 

(21) 

3114 

960' 

(in  sets  only) 

'  Part  of  these  items  include,  i.e..  shoe 
uppers,  belts  (other  than  sash  belts  and  belts 
for  apptwel).  siispenders  and  braces. 

Washington,  August  27,  1963. 
Hon.  Q.  GaiTTrrH  Johnson, 
Assistant   Secretary   of   State   for  Economic 
Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  I  acknowledge  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  August  27,  1963  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"On  the  occasion  of  the  exchange  of  notes 
with  the  arrangement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Japan  concerning  trade 
in  cotton  textiles  between  Japan  and  the 
United  Statea  effected  thereby.  I  wish  to 
state  that  there  are  certain  items  not  in- 
cluded in  annex  A  of  the  arrangement,  but 
which  are  classified  m  "cotton  textiles'  by 
the  U.S.  Government.  A  list  of  these  items, 
identified  by  the  XJS.  'schedule  A'  numbers. 
Is  attached  to  this  letter.  It  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  U.S.  Government  that  the 
Japanese  Government  does  not  consider  some 
of  the  products  within  the  first  32  items  to 
be  cotton  textiles  and  does  not  consider  any 
of  the  last  7  Items  to  be  cotton  textiles. 

"Nevertheless,  in  the  event  imports  from 
Japan  In  any  of  the  Items  or  products  enum- 
erated in  the  attached  list  should  cause  or 
threaten  to  cause  disruption  of  the  U.S. 
domestic  market,  the  U.S.  Government  may 
request  consultations  with  the  Japanese 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  finding  an 
appropriate  course  of  action. 

"The  consultations  shall  be  conducted  in 
the  manner  provided  in  paragraph  5  of  the 
arrangement  if  the  item  or  product  in  ques- 
tion is  considered  a  cotton  textile  by  the 
Japanese  Government,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner agreeable  to  both  Governments  if  the 
item  or  product  in  question  is  not  consid- 
ered a  cotton  textile  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. The  Japanese  Government  shall 
promptly  notify  the  U.S.  Government  wheth- 
er or  not  It  considers  the  Item  or  product 
in  question  to  be  a  cotton  textile. 

"While  the  U.S.  Government  agrees  and 
prefers  to  seek  a  mutually  satisfactory  solu- 
tion through  the  means  mentioned  above, 
it  reserves  Its  right.  If  such  a  settlement  can- 
not be  reached  expeditiously,  to  invoke  arti- 
cle 3  of  the  long-term  arrangements  regard- 
ing International  trade  In  cotton  textiles, 
done  at  Geneva  on  February  9,  1962,  concern- 
ing the  Items  or  products  enumerated  in  the 
attached  list. 

"I  should  be  grateful  If  you  would  confirm 
these  understandings  if  they  are  acceptable 
to  your  Government." 

With  regard  to  the  above-stated  under- 
standings of  the  U.S.  Government,  I  wish 
to  confirm,  on  behalf  of  my  Government, 
tliat  these  are  also  the  understandings  of 
the  Government  of  Japan  with  the  follow- 
ing reservation. 

In  the  event  the  U.S.  Government  exer- 
cises Its  right  to  Invoke  article  3  of  the 
long-term  arrangements,  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment may  exercise  its  rights  as  an  ex- 
porting country  in  accordance  with  the 
various  relevant  provisions  of  the  long-term 
arrangnnents.  Including  the  right  to  bring 
questions  of  interpretation  or  application 
of  the  long-term  arrangements  to  the  GATT 
Cotton  Textiles  Committee  in  accordance 
with  article  8  of  the  long-term  arrange- 
ments. 

Sincerely  yours. 


160«2 
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>iv.  Aurii*t  27,  l»e3. 
Bon.  O.  Onmsa  JomituoH, 
Aa*lMtmnt   Seerttmrg  of  State  for  Economic 
Affa*r$.  Dtpmtmimt  of  State. 

Dkui  Mb.  Sotamom:  With  reference  to  an- 
nex A  oi  the  kirmngement  between  the  Oov- 
emment  of  J»p«a  and  the  OoTemment  of 
the  United  Stataa  of  America  concerning 
trade  In  cotton  t«stllea  between  Japan  and 
the  United  Steta*  affected  by  the  exchange  of 
notes  today,  I  wtab  to  state  our  understand- 
ing that  tha  asporta  of  uniquely  Japanese 
products  called  Japan  items  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded in  aniMB  A  of  the  arrangement.  The 
attachment  to  this  totter  provides  for  the 
definition  of  "Japan  Items"  and  enumerates 
those  product*  which  have  been  and  are 
Utely  to  be  csportad  to  the  United  States  as 
"Japan  Itams."  Additional  Items  may  be 
added  to  the  above  attachment  through 
agraement  aXtar  consxiltatlons  as  may  be- 
come necessary  in  tba  future. 

It  Is  further  undarstood  that  the  exports 
of  "Japan  Itama"  ahaJi  be  made  with  certi- 
fication by  tha  Japanese  Oovernment.  In 
the  event  that  tiM  United  States  Oovernment 
finds  that  any  particular  products  Imported 
from  Japan  as  "Japan  Items"  should  nut  be 
properly  clasaifiad  as  such,  the  United  States 
Oovernment  may  raquest  consultations  with 
the  Japanese  Oovernment  with  a  view  to 
finding  th«  appropriate  classification  of  the 
producta  In  qti— tton  within  annex  A  of  the 
arrangement. 

I  ahould  be  frataful  If  you  would  confirm 
these  underatandlngs  IX  they  are  acceptable 
to  your  Oovemm«nt. 
Sincerely  yovus. 


Attachmcnt 

1.    DXTLNUlUir  or  "JAPAN    mCMS " 

"Japan  Items'*  to  be  kept  outside  annex  A 
of  the  said  arranfexnent  are  the  Items  which 
are  uniquely  Japanese  products.  Whether 
a  particular  product  should  be  considered 
as  "Japan  Items"  or  not  will  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  following  criterion. 

Dealgned  for  the  use  In  the  traditional 
Japanese  way  of  life,  wearing  kimono,  living 
in  "Tataml"  rooma.  decorating  for  traditional 
Japanese  ceremonies  or  festivals,  playing 
Japanese  sports,  etc.  In  other  words,  not  In 
use  In  the  regular  western  way  of  life  except 
for  hobbles  or  special  likings. 

s.  LIS*  or  "japan  rrxMs" 
The  names  of  the  Items  which  have  been 
and    are   likely    to    be    exported    as    "Japan 
Items"  are  as  follows: 

(a)   Cloth 

Kimono:  Traditional  Japanese  style  dreas. 

Tukata:  A  type  of  kimono,  eununer-wear 
made  of  Yukata-Jl  (plain-woven  light  fab- 
rics printed  In  simple  colors). 

Juban:  Underwear  for  kimono,  fundamen- 
tally same  style  as  kimono. 

Haorl:  Overcoat  for  kimono,  usually  less 
than  three-fourth  length. 

Wafukukoto:  Raincoat  or  duster  coat  to 
be  worn  over  kimono,  basically  same  style  as 
kimono,  different  from  haorl  In  not  being 
open  in  front  and  longer  than  three-fourth 
length. 

Happl:  Workers'  overcoat,  similar  style 
with  haorl  but  not  dressy. 

Judogl:  Klmooo-ctyle  sports  wear  for  judo, 
usually  aooompftnled  by  slim  and  three- 
fourth  length  trousers  and  by  belts. 

Kendogl:  Klmona-style  sports  wear  for 
kendo,  usually  accompanied  by  Hak  ma 
(men's  skirts,  full  length).  Different  from 
Judogl  in  being  lighter,  tighter  and  half- 
sleeves. 

Kappogl:  Apron  to  be  worn  over  kimono 
with  broad  sleeves,  chest  and  shoulders 
covered. 

Momohlkl:  Carpenters'  or  Rlklshamen's 
trousers,  often  coveralls  to  be  worn  In  com- 
bination with  happl.    Different  from  western 


style  trousers  In  being  extremely  light  and 
small  in  lower  ends,  usually  black  In  color. 
Combination  seU  of  happl  and  monohiki  are 
often  traded  as  "carpenter  apparel". 

Sashiko:  Quilted  coat  which  Is  almost  like 
happl.    typically   used   by   firemen. 

(b)    Clothing  accessories 

Obi;  (1)  Wide  thick  belts  for  kimono, 
usually  a  few  Inches  wide  or  more.  (2) 
wide,  thin  belts  for  men's  kUnono  or  Yukata. 
both  longer  than  Western  style  belts  by  a 
few  times;  and  (3)  Judo  belts,  narrow  but 
approximately  twice  as  wide  and  longer  than 
western  style  belts,  no  buckles. 

Oblshlme:  Woven  decorative  t)elt  to  be 
used  on  top  of  the  obi   (1)    above. 

Tabl;  Socks  to  be  worn  when  one  wears 
"kimono"  made  of  woven  fubrlcs,  tightly  In 
the  form  of  foot,  having  a  separate  division 
for  the  big  toe  Reache.s  ju.st  ab<jve  the  ankle 
and  Is  fastened  at  the  back  by  means  of  an 
overlap  havin?  metal  ho<  k  tab* 

Koehlhlmo:  Narrow,  soft  belt  to  be  used 
between  obi  and  kimono,  or  kimono  and 
Juban 

Erlsugata  A  length  of  stiff  cotton  cloth  to 
be  sewn  Inside  '  erl"  collar  to  give  a  form  or 
shape 

Sodeguchl  Extra  broad  sleeves  which  are 
based  on  the  slvrt  sleeves  of  Juban 

Homaekakp  Men's  working  aprt>n,  thick 
and  heavy  Bltj  In  size.  u.siially  simple  In 
color. 

(c)    Hox^srhold  goods 

Futon;  Jap.inese  style  bedding,  mattress 
and  thick,  large  blankets.  Mattress  dltTer- 
ent  fr')m  western  ityle  In  the  stuffing  much 
softer  and  the  covering  cloth  lighter  Blank- 
eta  are  as  thick  as  an  Inch  or  mere,  also 
with  soft  stuffing. 

I•^iton-Cover :  C<jver  for  "futon."  DUTer- 
ent  from  sheets  as  It  covers  the  stuffing 
directly,  also  different  In  sizes  as  It  Is  made 
to  contain  voluminous  stulTlng.  usually 
printed  or  dypd 

Z,tbuton  Cushion  to  sit  on  In  Japanese 
"tataml"  rcims  Approximately  a  yard 
square,  a  few  Inches  thick  with  s<:>ft  stuffing. 

Furoshikl  Wrapping  cloth  of  about  1'^- 
yard  square  Different  from  scarf  in  the 
thickness  of  the  fabric. 

Kolnoborl  Artificial  carp  to  fly  on  top 
of  a  long  pole  on  the  occasion  of  "Bv'ys' 
Festival"    In    the    Japanese    cust<im. 

Noren:  Shop  curtain  to  hang  at  the 
entrance  of  shope,  short,  with  vertical  cuts 
in  several  parts. 

Tenugtil  Oblong  towel,  woven,  usually 
with  Japanese  decorative  design. 


Department  or  St.^te, 
Washington.  August  27.  1963 
His  FxctUency  Ryuji  Takeuc  hi. 
Ambassador  of  Japan.  Embiinsy  of  Japan. 

Dear  Mr  Ambas.sador  I  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  Aug\ist  27,  1963, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"With  reference  to  annex  A  of  the  ar- 
rangement between  the  Oovernment  of 
Japan  and  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  concerning  trade  In  cotton 
textiles  between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
effected  by  the  exchange  (^f  notes  ttxlay.  I 
wish  to  state  our  understanding  that  the 
exports  of  uniquely  Japanese  prtxlucts  called 
'J..tpan  Items'  shall  not  be  Included  In  annex 
A  of  the  arrangement  The  attachment  to 
this  letter  provides  for  the  deflnlHon  of  'Ja- 
pan Items'  and  enumerates  those  pr<xlucte 
which  have  been  and  eu'e  likely  to  be  ex- 
p<5rted  to  the  United  States  as  Japan 
Items'  Additional  items  may  be  added  to 
the  above  attachment  through  agreement 
after  consultations  as  may  become  neces- 
sary In  the  future. 

"It  Is  further  understood  that  the  exports 
of  J.ipan  Items'  shall  be  made  with  certifica- 
tion by  the  Japanese  Government.  In  the 
event  that  the  US  Oovernment  finds  that 
any  particular  prrxlucts  Imported  from  Ja- 
pan as    Japan  Items'  should  not  be  properly 


classified  as  such,  the  UJ9.  Oovernment  may 
request  consultations  with  the  Japanese 
Oovernment  with  a  view  of  finding  the  ap- 
propriate classification  of  the  products  in 
question  within  annex  A  of  the  arrangement. 

"I  should  be  grateful  If  you  would  con- 
firm these  understandings  If  they  are  ac- 
ceptable   to    your    Oovernment." 

I  wish  to  confirm  on  behailf  of  my  Oovern- 
ment the  understanding  set  forth  In  your 
letter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State. 


1963 
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Department  or  State. 
Washington.  August  27,  1963. 
His  Excellency  Rtt-ji  Takxvchi. 
Arnbassador  of  Japan, 
Embassy  of  Japan. 

Dear  Mr  Ambassador:  With  reference  to 
paragraph  5b  of  the  arrangement  between 
the  Oovernment  of  Japan  and  the  Oovern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  con- 
cerning trade  In  cotton  textiles  between  Ja- 
p.ui  and  the  United  States  effected  by  the 
exchange  of  notes  today.  I  wish  to  Inform 
you  of  the  views  and  Intentions  of  the  US. 
Oovernment : 

The  US  Oovernment  recognizes  that  ex- 
ports of  the  end  prt>ducts  containing  fabrics 
p..>tcntlally  falling  under  the  so-called  con- 
centration clause  are  themselves  subject  to 
limits  est.ibllshed  In  annex  A  of  the  arrange- 
ment. It  further  recognizes  that  changing 
demands  In  the  U  S.  market  may,  from  time 
to  time,  lead  to  changes  In  the  types  of  fab- 
ric appearing  In  Imports  Into  the  United 
States.  Considering  these  and  other  circum- 
stances, Uie  US  Oovernment  does  not  Intend 
t<}  Invoke  paragraph  5b  on  any  typxe  of  fabric 
except  In  the  case  of  a  sharp  and  substantial 
Increase  from  present  levels  in  Imports  from 
Japan  of  that  fabric  In  the  form  of  end 
Items.  It  Is  to  be  understood  that  a  sharp 
and  substantial  Increase  would  be  considered 
to  apply  only  In  those  cases  where  present 
levels  of  Imports  from  Japan  of  the  fabric 
concerned  In  the  form  of  end  Items  already 
are  In  substantial  volume  in  relation  to  total 
consumption  In  the  United  States. 

In  any  event,  the  US  Oovernment  would 
give  the  Japanese  Oovernment  advance  no- 
lice  prior  to  any  invocation  of  the  clause 
under  discussion. 

I  should  be  grateful  If  you  would  acknowl- 
edge on  behalf  of  your  Oovernment  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter. 

Sincerely  yours. 


(For  the  Secretary  of  State) 


Washington,  August  27,  1963. 
Hun   O   CiRirnTH  Johnson, 
/4>!fi.sfant    Secretary    of    State    for    Economic 
Affairs.  Departrnent  of  State. 

Dear  Mr  Johnso.n:  I  acknowledge,  on  be- 
half of  my  Government,  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter of  August  27,  1963,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows 

"With  reference  to  paragraph  5b  of  the 
arrangement  t)etween  the  Oovernment  of 
Japan  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stiites  of  America  concerning  trade  In  cot- 
ton textiles  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  effected  *^'  the  exchange  of  notes  to- 
day, I  wish  to  Inform  you  of  the  views  and 
Intention.}   of   the  Ufl    Oovernment: 

"The  US  Oovernment  recognizes  that  ex- 
ports of  the  end  products  containing  fabrics 
potentially  falling  under  the  so-called  con- 
centration clause  are  themselves  subject  to 
limits  established  In  annex  A  of  the  arrange- 
ment. It  further  recognizes  that  changing 
demands  in  the  U.S.  market  may.  from  time 
to  time,  lead  to  changes  In  the  types  of  fabric 
appearing  In  Imports  Into  the  United  States. 
Considering  these  and  other  circumstances, 
the  US.  Oovernment  does  not  Intend  to  In- 
voke paragraph  6b  on  any  type  of  fabric 
except  In  the  case  of  a  sharp  and  substantial 


Increase  from  present  levels  In  Imports  from 
Japan  of  that  fabric  in  the  form  of  end  items. 
It  Is  to  be  understood  that  a  sharp  and  sub- 
stantial Increase  would  be  considered  to 
apply  only  In  those  cases  where  present  levels 
of  Imports  from  Japan  of  the  fabric  con- 
cerned In  the  form  of  end  items  already  are 
In  substantial  volume  in  relation  to  total 
consumption  In   the  United  States. 

"In  any  event,  the  U.S.  Ooverment  would 
give  the  Japanese  Oovernment  advance  no- 
tice prior  to  any  Invocation  of  the  clause 
under  discussion. 

"I  should  be  grateful  If  you  would  acknowl- 
edge on  behalf  of  your  Oovernment  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter. 

"Sincerely  yours. 


Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
mentioned  the  foregoing  release  and  I 
can  say  without  hesitancy  that  perhaps 
there  has  been  no  more  important  bit  of 
news  for  the  people  whom  I  represent 
than  the  news  contained  in  this  release 
regarding  the  arrangement.  I  wish  we 
could  say  that  a  solution  has  been  found 
to  the  textile  problem.  But  we  cannot 
find  it  in  any  arrangement  or  agreement 
that  may  be  made  with  just  one  country. 

In  1962  when  we  were  considering  the 
so-called  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  I 
was  one  of  those  who  voted  against  the 
legislation.  At  that  time  I  had  serious 
concern  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  vote. 
Today  I  have  no  concern  about  it  what- 
ever. I  am  convinced  that  the  vote  I 
cast  was  correct  and  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  American  p>eople. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  trade  expansion 
bill  was  before  Congress  last  year,  one  of 
the  prime  arguments  in  its  support  was 
based  on  the  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  bill. 

These  provisions  represented  a  recog- 
nition of  the  damage  that  might  be  in- 
flicted on  domestic  industry  as  a  conse- 
quense  of  the  sharp  tariff  reductions 
provided  for  by  other  sections  of  the  bill. 
In  other  words,  it  was  acknowledged 
that  the  propKJsed  tariff-slashing  pro- 
gram was  frankly  designed  to  open  our 
industries  to  destructive  import  compe- 
tition. Such  a  course  was  regarded  as  a 
necessary  undertaking  to  bolster  our  in- 
ternational diplomatic  policy.  This  was 
an  unabashed  admission  that  American 
industry  was  to  serve,  at  the  expense  of 
possible  lethal  injury,  the  ends  of  diplo- 
macy as  interpreted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Presidency. 

As  compensation  for  such  a  program 
of  sacrifice,  the  bill  made  provision  for 
various  kinds  of  assistance  to  companies 
and  workers  that  could  satisfy  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  the  President  that  they 
had  been  injured  as  a  result  in  major 
part  of  increased  imports  caused  in  turn 
in  major  part  by  a  tariff  reduction. 

This  compensation  was  to  be  in  the 
form  of  technicEd,  financial,  and  tax 
assistance,  so  far  as  firms  are  concerned, 
and  in  the  form  of  special  payments  to 
workers  for  retraining,  relocation,  and 
so  forth,  so  far  as  assistance  to  workers 
is  concerned. 

By  following  such  a  course,  industries 
could  be  reorientated  in  point  of  produc- 
tion to  get  out  of  the  way  of  competitive 
imports  and  vacate  the  ground  to  them. 
Imports  would  have  the  right  of  way  as 
emissaries  of  economic  goodwill  from 
other  countries.  We  would  not  in  the 
least  contest  their  progress.    We  would 


automatically  recognize  the  right  of  im- 
ports to  capture  our  market  from  our 
own  industries  on  the  very  simple  pro- 
position that  our  industries  convict 
th^nselves  of  InefHciency  by  their  inabil- 
ity to  compete.  We  have  thus  announced 
our  willingness  to  vacate  one  industrial 
premise  after  another  in  deference  to  the 
ability  of  other  countries  to  lay  down 
goods  in  this  country  at  prices  below  the 
level  necessary  to  keep  our  industries 
alive. 

While  the  trade  expansion  bill  was  put 
forward  as  a  friendly  gesture  to  industry 
and  labor  that  would  be  victimized,  albeit 
reluctantly,  by  the  trade  program,  the 
language  providing  for  the  balm  was  so 
stringently  drawn  that  in  the  10  months 
since  the  Trade  Act  was  passed  not  one 
cent  of  compensation  has  been  awarded 
for  technical,  financial,  or  tax  assistance 
to  firms  or  for  retraining,  relocating,  and 
otherwise  supporting  the  victimized 
workers.  ^ 

To  date  no  less  than  11  cases  have 
been  processed  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Trade 
Act.  All  11  have  been  rejected  by  the 
Commission  by  unanimous  vote.  Five  of 
the  cases  were  brought  by  industries, 
four  by  the  workers  in  individual  com- 
panies, and  two  by  individual  manufac- 
turing firms. 

This  is  the  record  under  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act.  This  is  the  record  made 
under  the  language  of  the  bill  as  insisted 
on  by  the  State  Department. 

At  the  present  time  the  Commission 
has  no  new  cases  before  it  under  the  new 
act.    Its  docket  is  empty. 

So  far  as  the  much-touted  adjustment 
assistance  provisions  of  the  law  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  dead  letter. 

The  escape  clause  is  dead.  It  was 
buried  by  the  new  trade  bill.  Yet  the 
facts  are  that  industries  are  being  hurt 
as  a  result  of  past  tariff  reductions  and 
face  a  yet  more  inhospitable  outlook  in 
the  future  when  further  cuts  are  to  be 
made. 

I  was  convinced  when  the  trade  bill 
was  before  this  body  that  the  escape 
clause  would  be  severely  crippled,  but  I 
did  not  believe  that  it  would  be  com- 
pletely disemboweled.  The  record 
speaks  for  itself.  It  would  be  no  cause 
of  surprise  if  the  Tariff  Commission's 
docket  should  remain  empty  in  this  field. 
Apparently  no  case  can  be  made  under 
the  wording  of  the  new  statute. 

Why  should  any  industry,  firm,  or 
group  of  workers  apply  for  relief  under 
the  record  made  to  date? 

The  law  should  be  changed  radically 
to  make  it  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
ovir  industries  and  their  workers. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  want  to  join  my 
distinguished  colleague  in  the  remarks 
he  is  making  today  and  commend  him, 
as  I  have  done  so  often  for  his  con- 
tinuing fight  in  behalf  of  the  texile 
workers  of  this  Nation.  I  think  all  of 
us  who  have  served  with  him  here  can 
testify  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  un- 
relenting in  his  demand  that  we  retain 
the  textile  industry  in  a  healthy  eco- 
nomic condition. 


I  was  unable  to  read  the  Japanese- 
American  agreement  thoroughly  because 
of  insufflcient  time,  but  I  Just  happened 
to  think,  in  keeping  with  the  gentle- 
man's remarks,  how  many  American  jobs 
were  given  away  or  sold  down  the  river 
in  this  trade  agreement  which  has  just 
been  signed.  I  wonder  whether  or  not 
this  Government  is  asking  those  people 
in  the  textile  plants  all  over  this  coun- 
try if  they  can  find  any  justification  in 
giving  away  or  selling  away  or  bartering 
away  American  jobs.  If  I  were  depend- 
ent on  the  textile  industry  for  my  liveli- 
hood and  if  that  had  been  my  life  work, 
and  if  I  were  over  40  years  old  and  knew 
I  could  not  be  rehabilitated  very  easily, 
for  it  is  not  done  anymore,  certainly  I 
would  feel  that  my  country  was  not  look- 
ing after  my  best  interests. 

I  want  to  join  the  gentleman  and 
commend  him  and  say  to  him,  as  his 
friend,  his  neighbor,  and  his  colleague 
here  in  the  Congress,  that  I  salute  his 
efforts  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  say  to  him  as  I  have  said  so 
many  times  that  not  only  do  I  appreciate 
the  interest  which  he  has  shown  and 
the  energy  he  has  exerted  in  this  area 
but  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  my  con- 
gressional district  as  well  as  the  p>eople  of 
his  own  district  appreciate  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  preserving  the  jobs  of 
American  people. 

I,  like  the  gentleman,  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  analyze  thoroughly  this 
Japanese-American  arrangement,  but  I 
am  familiar  with  some  of  the  basic  facts 
about  which  the  gentleman  has  been 
concerned  and  I  would  like  to  mention 
those  briefly  at  this  point. 

The  U.S.  imports  of  cotton  textiles 
and  apparel  currently  are  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  1.2  billion  equivalent 
square  yards.  This  rate  is  in  excess  of 
the  1.11  billion  square  yards  which  en- 
tered the  country  between  October  1, 
1961.  and  September  30.  1962.  I  would 
point  out  that  this  was  a  period  in  which 
imports  from  free-world  countries  other 
than  Japan  were  to  be  restrained  under 
the  provisions  of  the  international  cotton 
textile  trade  arrangement.  The  ar- 
rangement was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
seven-point  program  of  assistance  to  the 
domestic  textile  industry  enunciated  by 
President  Kennedy  on  May  2,  1961.  Its 
objective  was  to  prevent  cotton  textile 
and  apparel  imp>orts  from  exceeding  the 
fiscal  1961  level  of  812  million  square 
yards.  But  in  spite  of  that  arrangement, 
the  import  increase  was  measured  at 
about  37  percent.  Meanwhile  under 
U.S.  Crovemment  cotton  price  policy, 
American  mills  are  required  to  pay  about 
one-third  more  for  U.S.  cotton  than 
foreign  mills  pay  for  any  cotton,  includ- 
ing American  grown  cotton.  This  situa- 
tion provides  foreign  mills  with  a  cotton 
cost  advantage  which  enables  foreign 
made  products  to  displace  U.S.  goods  in 
markets  both  here  and  abroad. 

This  briefly  is  one  part  of  the  problem 
that  confronts  the  American  people  who 
earn  their  living  in  the  textile  plants. 

A  few  days  ago  in  reading  one  of  the 
leading  textile  publications,  the  South- 
em  Textile  News,  I  saw  this  little  para- 
graph which  I  think  is  relevant  to  the 
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di£CU8slon  in  whkli  we  are  now  engaged. 
It  says: 

Tb*  aTsnc*  wac*  ^  ^*  teztU«  Industry 
In  thm  UnlUd  8tot«a  m  of  iMt  December  wu 
•1.00  per  bour.  Meanwhile  the  average  tex- 
tile wage  In  Japan  waa  16  centa  an  hour,  in 
Italy  It  waa  27  oanta,  Prance  51  centa.  Ger- 
many  44  cents.  Bngland  98  centa. 

See  why  the  United  Statea  textile  Industry 
la  In  trouble? 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
and  I  take  lltUe  pride  in  the  knowledge 
that  this  industry  average  in  America  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  industry  average 
generally.  The  textile  industry  is,  un- 
fortunately, one  of  the  lower  paying  in- 
dustries. The  people  we  represent  In 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  in 
the  textile  area  are  buying  automobiles 
made  by  $3.50  an  hour  labor  on  earnings 
of  $1.69  an  hour  on  the  average.  This 
is  not  the  sort  of  condition  we  want  our 
people  to  have  to  contend  with.  But, 
yet,  with  the  type  of  wage  structure  that 
we  find  in  these  other  countries,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  paragraph  I  Just  read, 
it  seems  InescaiNtble  that  we  will  not  be 
able  to  have  tl»e  tjrpe  of  wages  for  our 
people  that  we  all  want  them  to  have 
unless  something  Is  done  to  halt  this 
great  growth  In  the  import  trade  in  the 
textile  field. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITEN EK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr,  HEMPHILL.  The  thought  occurs 
to  me  in  the  Mght  of  the  gentleman's 
remarks  that  the  American  textile 
worker  Is  a  consumer  of  American  goods. 
But  the  competing  textile  worker  in 
Japan.  Italy,  and  Prance  does  not  buy 
American  goods;  he  is  not  a  consumer: 
he  is  not  an  American  taxpayer:  he  has 
sent  no  sons  or  daughters  to  war  for  this 


country:  he  has  done  nothing  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  American  citizen  of 
yesterday,  today,  or  tomorrow.  They 
have  made,  so  far  as  I  can  determine,  no 
sacrifice  for  this  great  country  as  have 
the  textile  people  and  their  kindred 
throughout  the  generations  I  have 
known.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  to  me 
that  in  the  process  of  trade  we  have 
abandoned  and  neglected,  and  the  Crov- 
emment  has.  you  might  say.  snubbed  Us 
nose  at  these  people.  They  are  con- 
sumers, and  as  Liie  gentleman  very  well 
points  out.  if  we  did  not  have  to  com- 
pete with  these  imports,  we  could  pay 
these  people  more.  They  would  have 
more  dollars  to  spend  as  consumers 
They  would  be  occupylnK  a  greater  and 
more  important  place  in  our  economy 
Euid  in  the  market  places  of  the  country 
generally. 

That  Is  what  you  and  I  want  for  tliem 
and  what  everybody  should  want  for  the 
American  citizen.  Give  him  as  much 
consumer  power  as  possible  b»H;ause  it  is 
that  consumer  power  that  makes  the 
wheels  go  round 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  sure  the  sen- 
tleman  from  South  Carohna  has  read 
with  the  same  degree  of  interest  that  I 
read  a  report  on  imports  of  man-made 
fibers,  fabrics,  and  manufactures  which 
was  recently — in  fact,  on  August  6, 
1963 — prepared  by  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute.  The  informa- 
tion contained  there  is  quite  shocking, 
or  should  be.  to  all  Americans.  This,  to 
state  it  briefly,  shows  that  Imports  of 
broad  woven  fabrics  In  June  1963,  were 
28  percent  above  the  same  month  In 
1962,  and  101  percent  above  the  corre- 
sponding month  in  1961.  Then  when  we 
get  to  man-made  fiber  fabrics  in  square 
yards,  the  total  imports  of  man-made 
fiber    products    were    up    14   percent   in 


May  1963,  from  what  they  were  in  May 
1962,  and  showed  a  103-percent  rise  for 
the  same  month,  that  Is,  the  month  of 
May,  over  1961,  These  statistics  are  so 
interesting.  Mr,  Speaker,  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  make  them  a  part 
of  the  RscoRD  at  this  point. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBON.^TTi.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statistics  referred  to  are  as 
follows: 

Imports    of    man-made    fiberi,    fabrics    and 

manufactures  ' 

Hr  .^ulwovcn  (abrics,  m  the  pieop  un  »<juiirf  yiirds)) 


June 

Janiiiiry- 
Jiiiir 

I"*!     

i«rj- 

1*3 

3.  ^-.r  ?!■: 

S.  7U7   AM 
7.  .'•vl.  4t>W 

17  rrf:  ??9 

32.  463.  iWl 
36,  367,  440 

'  Iini'ort*  of  t.r";i.iw'iv,ri  f.ilrns  in  June  were  '2S  i»  r- 
rffit  utwiv.-  thf  S'iiiu-  iiiKiitti  n  yotr  lyfo  unit  101  prrrriit 
ii^ivp  the  1  orri'SiHinilliiK  month  of  ittfil.  Janniiry- 
lun.'  fV-uri>  vkt-rr  1.  .ml  llW  i^T'cnt  »bove  tlie  SJinp 
[fnix;  for  I'lffJ  irv!  l"''!.  nsi«'>tlvi  ly. 

-uiir'  <■     Ih;ri  111  of  tlir  '"cnsns. 

Total    imports    of    man-rrxad^    fiber    fabrics 
and  manufactures  {in  square  vords)'^ 


May 


lyl   . 
iart3.. 


6.H34,fC5 

ij,  irj..w>A 

•  13,  S53.  10« 


Janiiai-y  Mwy 


41,273.  7S2 

«».fvM.  7.W 
70.  47X.  a.'4 


'  ToUJ  hnfxjrt^  of  triHniiia'le  fltxrs  rroil"<"t^  wfn-  ii[i 
1<  |irrr«-nt  from  May  l'J«:',  and  "ihowwl  a  103-|»rc«Tit  risp 
(roin  lli>'  •uini.'  iTunlh  "I  IW^l.  JaJiuiU-y  .NUy  fl(!iirr.s 
»rr.  (  i..Ti-<iit  mil  71  i<>rrent  at>ovo  the  same  li^rKxl  for 
li<»C  anil  l'*l.  r««l>«vtlvply. 

'  C'onverM<.<n  twl.T  .<'r  May    4.6378  yanbi. 

S«>iirrf>s    HiiTt'aii    of   th*   Cen.w.s   anil    I><'parliiii'nt   of 

.^Uru'uilurf. 


Principal  I'.S.  imports  of  man-miuie  jibers  and  mnnuftirturfif 


lU'm 


Init 


IWO 


June         January  June 


Yanu: 

ni&ment  ymms,  haTlnc  not  more  than  20  tumVtech: 
BlBflM: 

Waifbtac  in  denker  at  more 

Cellnkaie 


Wel|h*w  iMi  than  IM)  dmMr: 

CeDnkaic 

NoMrihikwk 

Piled: 

Weifblni  LSO  denier  or  mun>. 
Weighlni  \tm  than  ISO  dpnirr 
Span  yam: 

Singtoi. 

Piled 

yabrle,  woren,  In  tbe  piece,  total 


Pound. 

<lo. 


<|0. 

do. 


do. 

I do. 


.: do 

.  , do 

.  I  .•Square  \  ir-l 


Onj,  not  Jacqnard,  total. 


Acetate. 


Rayofx,  all  (Uamenta. 

Other  rayon. 

PolyamldB 

PolyeaUr 

Otbertebrto. 


.Jo. 
.do. 


■JV,  ViO 
5.  ».M 

M,  0O4 
2il,H0W 

i!.171 
2W 

,^7,  j««i 
34,y,v 

,  Ot"«0.  33») 


70,  ;w<i 

?JS.  .-.V 
2.  r.'7  \vr: 

11.4S5 

y7i 

Kt.WJV 
3«.  3«7.44U 
11,  ■.'».«,  07»i 


Jlnialied,  net  Jaeqiiard,  total. 

j^fplglK 

Rayon,  ail  fllainnta 

Rayon  giB^Hm. 

OUiernma 

PolyamUa 

PoiTMter. 
OUMrf 


:::i:: 


.do.. 

..1o.. 

.<lo.. 

.<lo 

.Jo. 

do. 

.dn. 
.do. 
.Uo. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


15:2,  083 

171.44<i 

19,^,  O'Jf' 

.  ZJrt.  262 

iS7,  t.M 

.Vi,  3rt5 


4,  tn.  030 


l,Oa*,74K 

■J..  003.  JU^ 
1,2.10,  S7.' 
4.  2t57,22H 
i,  40W,  33U 
32fl.  fif-O 

21.U64,  165 


I        2, 


8y.  Ml 

100,  lihV 
271,  «X) 
3Wi,  49fi 
0,485 
4'iO.  U6 
133.373 


■2O4.00fi 

12,  2»W,  K7-2 

l.-ShJ,  ll>0 

5.  ."iiS,  417 

20U.  U60 
1,H0«\5U5 

3«i3,  IfiS 
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Bam 


Orpy,  Jacquard  figured,  total— 

Aeetate 

Kayon,  all  fllamenta.. 

Oilier  rayon 

rolyamidr 

I'olypster 

Oilier  fabrics 


Unit 


Square  yard 

do..- 

do 

do. 

do. 

do.. 

do.. 


Fiiilslied,  Jawjuard  figured,  total. 


Acetftle. 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Ruyon,  all  filament* - I {Jq_ 

Other  rayon i  ^q' 

I'olyainlde - - — - ^Xlll.dol 

OUicr  fabrics - - """| 

PU*:                                       '  '....  do. 

rile  fahrlca. - - '.'.l['.'.'.'.'. !  I'ound. 


Pile  riblion*. 

Pile  articles 

yabrlc,  knit.  In  the  piece,  total 

Acetate 

Rayon 


do. 

do. 
-.do. 
..do. 

do. 


Acr>>'<"    - - " I do.. 

Polyamide - - do 

Polyester - I         (jo 

Other -- I 

Wearing  apparel,  knit:  (         j^ 

Underwear. - [\W^\V^  V^[[\['.V^\\\\{UoLea^ 


Wearing  apparel,  not  knit:  ^^ 


UloUSMi. 


Pressing  gowns. 


Nlghtwear. 


Dress  shirts. 
Sport  sliirts- 


hpor 
Troasers, 


slacks. 


Other. 


Wearing  apparel,  not  knit,  ornamented: 


Blouses. 


Blouse  sets. 


Dressing  gowns. 
Night  wear. 


Dr«i!B  stiirts. 


Work  shirts.. 


Sport  slilrts... 
Suits. 


CoatS- 


TrouseiTB.  slacks,  etc. 

T'nderwear — 

Other. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do.. 

Pound. 


Doien. 


.do.... 
.do.... 

.do 

.do.... 


.do. 


do.... 

Number. 
do 


.do.. 
Doien. 


Pound. 

Misct'llanewis:  j. 

Tubings,  eords,  and  tassels - - ^°-- 

Woven  lat)els 1 5°" 

(till  nets  or  netting - -- °°- 

Net«  for  fVshlng - - 'i°- 

Tlre  fabric °°- 


Otber. 


.do. 


Source:  Complied  by  ATMI  fWm  Bureau  of  the  Censns  data. 
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1963 


Jane 


30,277 


Janoary-Iune 


2fi0,354 


20.034 

2,873 

7,370 

0 

0 

0 


116,043 

6,478 

24.936 

37,096 

60,131 

668 


771,826 


105,363 
66,713 

349,050 
99,847 

120,293 
30,560 


2, 883,  845 


324,626 
343,906 
1,405,909 
174,060 
4M,9S0 
176.334 


61,800 

9,663 

4,833 

26,409 

128 

6,742 

0 

20,026 

0 

614 

192 
13,022 

6,890 

718 

171 

4,114 

2,160 

4,186 

39,396 

620 

1 

1,001 

1,833 

7 

0 

2,S40 

11,962 

332 

136,888 

1,161 

47,048 

11, 0« 
3a  514 
14,004 
^325 
568 
48,832 


279.724 

98,846 

21,060 

107,867 

1,793 

19,384 

0 

77,334 

0 

S,356 

1,658 
36,172 

15,618 

6,200 

4,411 

33,265 

19,338 

23,136 

360,198 

8,248 

1 

7,666 

6,867 

307 

0 

17,816 

47,206 

9,691 

1,111,906 

6.284 

603,403 

47,712 
194,603 
84,023 
47,900 
11,443 
888,576 


Mr.  HEMPHILL.     Mr.  Speaker,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  might  Inform  the 
gentleman  that  In  the  process  of  these 
negotiations  a  certain  textile  manufac- 
turing company  In  my  district  found 
tiiat  it,  along  with  certain  others  of  the 
textile  Industry,  were  targets  for  Japa- 
nese imports.  The  Japanese  were  going 
to  wipe  out  this  industry.  We  took  the 
necessary  steps,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  some  new  friends  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, whom  I  shall  name  In  a  speech 
later  and  thank,  we  began  to  negotiate. 
While  we  were  negotiating  and  before 
this  agreement  could  be  signed,  the  Jap- 
anese put  on  the  oceans  directly  to 
America  a  shipload  of  textUe  production 
in  order  to  try  to  sneak  in,  Just  like  they 
did  at  Pearl  Harbor,  to  sneak  Into  this 
trade  thing.  They  have  done  It.  They 
will  not  keep  good  faith.    They  will  use 
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every  trick  In  the  trade  to  beat  the 
United  States.  They  have  done  it  time 
and  time  again  and  have  tricked  us  and 
will  trick  us  again  tomorrow.  That  Is 
the  reason  why  It  Is  so  Important  that 
our  people  realize  what  we  are  dealing 
with. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  talking 
about  Imports,  because  the  American 
people  have  been  led  to  believe  that  be- 
cause of  this  trade  bill  and  other  things 
imports  have  I>een  cut  down  to  a  certain 
level,  but  they  have  not  been.  Rather, 
they  have  been  Increased. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  ITie  gentleman 
mentioned  the  Increase  in  imports  and 
also  mentioned  a  subject  which  I  think 
appeals  to  all  of  us  when  he  refers  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  people  who  are  to- 
day suffering  from  this  Import  deluge 
are  men  who  served  their  country  on  the 
battlefields,  In  the  ships  at  sea,  and  in 
the»lr. 

The  balance  of  trade  In  textile  manu- 
factures   has   been   deteriorating   since 


1947.  At  that  time  our  exports  exceeded 
imports  by  $1.1  billion.  In  1962  imports 
exceeded  ex[>ort5  by  $546  million,  which 
contributed  significantly  to  the  Nation's 
$2.2  billion  deficit  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Currently  the  U.S.  deficit  in  the 
balance  of  payments  is  predicted  for  this 
year  to  reach  $3  billion.  The  problems 
created  by  Imports  of  textiles  and  ap- 
parel continue  to  be  acute  and  will  re- 
main so  unless  and  until  the  import- 
control  programs  are  evolved  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  textiles  of  all  fibers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  steps 
that  must  be  taken  by  our  Government 
in  the  Interest  of  our  own  economy  and 
our  own  people.  First,  the  Congress 
should  pass  cotton  legislation  so  that 
American  rniiiR  may  buy  American 
cotton  at  the  same  price  at  which  it  is 
made  available  for  export  and  thus  elim- 
inate the  cotton  cost  advantage  given  to 
foreign  mills  using  American  cotton, 
which  Imposes  an  unfair  burden  on  the 
American  textile  and  apparel  industry. 
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And  aeoondly,  somewhat  related  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Huphzll]  said,  there  should 
be  a  finding,  as  requested  of  the  OfOce 
of  Elmergencsr  Planning,  that  the  textile 
Indiistry  is  Tltal  to  the  national  security. 
The  OEP  should  act  immediately  on  the 
information  which  was  given  it  about  2 
years  ago  and  make  an  oflDclal  finding 
that  textile  Imports  Impair  or  threaten 
to  impahr  the  national  security  either 
from  an  economic  or  military  prepared- 
ness standpoint. 

If  this  was  done  the  President  would 
then  have  the  necessary  statutory  au- 
thority to  impose  restraints  on  imports 
of  all  textUea  regardless  of  fiber  and 
avoid  a  further  Impairment  of  the  na- 
tional securltj  position  of  our  country. 

I  think  these  two  things  should  be 
done  by  the  Congress  and  by  the  execu- 
tive department  If  we  are  to  have  Jus- 
tice and  equity  for  our  own  Americsui 
people  who  work  In  the  textile  plants. 

Mr.  KORNBOAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITEN  EH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNBOAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  this  splendid 
presentation  of  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems in  America.  I  regret  very  much. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  every  seat  in  this 
Chamber  is  not  filled  with  legislators.  I 
am  sure  if  they  were  here,  to  hear  the 
speech  and  the  words  that  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina  has  uttered  It  would 
certainly  Impress  and  would  encourage 
them,  as  he  and  I  are  encouraged  to 
try  to  do  something  in  this  area  before  it 
is  too  late.  So  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  for  again 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
this  important  matter.  I  would  like  to 
impose  upon  his  time  for  a  few  minutes 
to  call  attentkm  of  the  House  and  of  you. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  letter  which  I  recently 
received  from  one  of  my  constituents, 
who  is  the  head  of  a  textile  enterprise  in 
my  State  and  in  my  district,  and  which 
Is  the  world's  largest  producer  of  cotton 
corduroy.  This  is  what  this  friend  and 
constituent  wrote  me : 

I  muat  raluetantly  and  regretfully  advlae 
you  tbat  your  district  U  in  conalderable 
Jeopardy  M  tar  ■•  tha  economy  of  Haw  River 
and  HlUsboro  is  ooncerned  and,  to  a  lesaer 
degree.  Oreenaboro. 

You  may  rvcall  tbat  I  wrote  you  some 
weeka  ago  In  connection  with  corduroy, 
which  la  produced  In  a  greater  volume  In 
yotir  district  than  In  any  other  Congress- 
man'■  area  In  the  United  States  I  was  In 
Washington  aboat  S  months  ago  talking  with 
Mr.  TresUe  and  Mr.  Blumenthal  of  the  State 
Depturtment.  To  refreah  your  memory.  I 
enclose  a  copy  <tf  my  letter  of  May  23  and 
also  a  clipping  from  our  trade  paper,  the 
Dally  News  Reeord.  of  Wednesday.  August  7. 
I  presume  there  Is  nothing  that  you  can  do 
This  oordxiroy  attuation  Is  an  outrage  Tou 
are  either  going  to  have  to  give  us  our  cotton 
at  world  prleee.  or  else  protect  our  market. 
and  it  la  galag  to  have  to  be  done  pretty 
fast,  or  you  are  not  going  to  have  a  textile 
Industry  left.  I  am  pointing  to  you  becauae 
we  can't  get  any  relief  from  the  hired  hands 
In  the  executive  branches.  Unless  our  Con- 
gress puts  the  brakes  on  lu  crowd  In  the 
State   Department   and    In    the    Agrlcultiue 


Department  It  Is  going  to  ruin  what  Uttle  Is 
Btlll  left  of  cotton  textiles. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  letter  is  writ- 
ten to  me  by  a  man  who  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about,  by  a  man  who  has  been 
raised  in  the  textile  industry,  who  is 
there  on  the  Job  every  day  watching  the 
withering  and  wilting  away  as  a  result 
of  inaction  here  In  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  also  forwarded  to  me 
a  statement  from  the  Daily  News  Record 
and  I  would  like  to  quote  a  portion  of  It. 
It  says: 

American  corduroy  prixlucers  have  watched 
corduroy  apparel  imports  spurt  from  15  6 
million  yards  In  1960  to  32  mUlton  last  year 
They  express  shock  that  this  Government 
should  permit  Imports  of  such  quantities 
when  they  have  had  to  curtail  production  of 
plnwale  corduroys  by  25  percent  In  the  past 
year.  About  95  percent  of  the  corduroy  im- 
p>orts  are  plnwales 

They  also  point  out  that  Japan  is  i,ot  only 
shipping  huge  quantities  of  corduroy  apparel 
to  the  tJnlted  States,  but  als<-)  sending  cordu- 
roy fabrics  to  other  Par  E:a.stern  points  where 
they  are  made  up  Into  apparel  and  shipped 
to  the  United  States 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  quotations  from 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Daily 
News  Record  of  August  7.  1963. 

On  .A.ugust  14th  the  Daily  News  Rec- 
ord, a  trade  paper  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry, also  had  this  to  say. 

Ceilings  on  corduroy  apparel  Tlie  final 
quota  figure  Is  reported  to  be  either  21.250.- 
000  or  21200  000  square  yard.<«  This  Is  a 
compromise  between  the  earlier  Japanese 
proposal  for  23  million  yards  and  the  last 
American   proposal   for   20.400.000   yards 

The  United  States  demanded  liem-by-ltem 
ceilings  on  corduroy  sports  shirts,  raincoats, 
other  coats,  men's  trousers,  women's  trou- 
sers, playsults,  and  dressing  ^owns.  but  this 
was  later  dropped  and  the  single  common 
celling  for  corduroy  agreed  upxin 

The  United  States  al.so  dropjaed  dressing 
gowns  from  the  list  The  new  celling  Is 
about  700.000  yards  more  than  the  actual 
Imports  Into  the  United  Slates  in  1962 

Mr.  WHITENER  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman said  that  is  an  article  from  the 
Daily  News  Record "' 

Mr.  KORNEGAY      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  corduroy  situation  is 
one  which  is  grave  In  nature.  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  the  gentleman  would 
agree  with  me  that  there  are  many  other 
textile  commodities  which  are  riding  on 
the  same  train  and  which  are  having  a 
pretty  rough  roadbed  on  which  to  ride. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Oh  yes,  indeed.  I 
was  Just  preparing  to  say  that  while  I 
was  pointing  out  the  situation  in  the 
area  of  textiles  I  certainly  would  not 
want  the  gentleman  to  inisconstrue  my 
remarks  as  limiting  my  interest  to  the 
area  of  corduroy  My  interest,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  is  for  the  entire 
industry. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  This  thing  which 
the  gentleman  mentions  cuts  across  the 
board,  from  sales  yarn  to  every  type  of 
fabric,  and  even  the  finished  apparel. 

In  recent  years — the  last  2  or  3  years 
in  particular — there  has  been  a  great 
influx  of  sales  yarn  into  this  country 
from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  many  other 
countries  from  which  our  people  had 
never  expetced  to  have  any  competition 
The  same  is  true  of  many  of  these  syn- 


thetic fibers.  I  can  remember  when  I 
first  came  to  Congress  most  of  us  felt 
that  even  though  the  foreigners  were 
taking  our  cotton  textile  market  in  great 
measure,  we  still  had  the  synthetic  or 
manmade  flt>er  field  pretty  much  to 
ourselves.  Today  that  is  not  true.  One 
of  the  big  problems  confronting  the 
manmade  fiber  segment  of  the  textile 
industry  is  the  import  of  these  products. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  as 
we  go  along  here,  I  am  certainly  not  try- 
ing to  fight  a  year-old  battle  again. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  see  a 
more  realistic  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  toward  the  applica- 
tion of  the  plain  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  if  we  are  to  have 
the  type  of  relief  which  the  Congress 
envisioned  for  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try who  were  injured  by  reason  of  im- 
ports. I  think  it  is  abundantly  clear  also 
that  we  must  have  relief  from  the  price 
differential  or  cost  differential  now  exist- 
ing in  the  purchase  of  American  grown 
cotton  for  our  domestic  textile  industry. 
I  t)elleve  we  might  agree  that  a  favorable 
decision  by  the  Office  of  the  Emergency 
Planning  finding  as  a  fact  that  this  flow 
of  imports  is  impairing  our  national  se- 
curity situation  is  aljsolutely  essential. 

Those  things  do  not  seem  to  be  proposi- 
tiorvs  that  any  person  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  could  argue  about.  Yet. 
unfortunately,  it  seems  that  certainly 
some  of  those  people  we  hear  from  in  the 
State  Department  as  we  get  their  brief- 
ings seem  to  have  a  greater  interest  in 
promoting  Jobs  for  foreigners  than  they 
do  for  our  own  people. 

I  know  that  the  hour  Is  late  and  many 
Members  and  the  staff  of  the  House  are 
anxious  to  get  to  their  homes  and  their 
families,  and  I  certainly  have  no  desire 
to  keep  them  longer. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  wmTENER.  Yes.  briefly,  al- 
though I  realize  that  it  is  difficult  to  be 
brief  when  discussing  a  problem  that  is 
so  important  to  the  area  which  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  represent.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  KORNEGAY.  I  would  like  to  say 
I  agree  100  percent  with  the  gentle- 
man's statement.  There  are  two  mat- 
ters that  ought  to  t>e  given  special 
attention  in  securing  relief  for  the  Amer- 
ican textile  industry.  The  two-price  cot- 
ton inequity  should  be  eliminated,  and 
this  petition  before  the  OEP  should  be 
approved.  Those  are  two  very  important 
and  vital  matters  which  must  be  re- 
solved if  we  are  going  to  have  adequate 
protection  for  the  Jobs  of  our  textile 
employees 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  am  particularly  appre- 
ciative of  his  participation.  It  was  only 
a  few  minutes  before  I  commenced  mak- 
ing thLs  statement  that  I  mentioned  to 
him  I  was  going  to  do  it.  I  appreciate 
his  willingness  to  participate  on  short 
notice.  Also  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
and  our  colleagues  I  regret  that  my  pres- 
entation is  not  more  complete.  There 
are  many  other  things  that  could  l)e  said, 
but  unfortunately  I  did  not  have  the  time 
to  reduce  my  remarks  to  writing  and  was 
compelled  to  speak  extemporaneously. 
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I  feel  we  should  deal  with  this  subject 
more  fully  on  a  more  favorable  occasion 
from  the  standpoint  of  available  time. 
I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Kornigay]  that  I  will  look 
forward  to  doing  that.  I  hope  that  he 
and  others  will  join  with  me  in  this  effort 
on  behalf  of  one  of  the  great  Industries 
of  America,  the  textile  Industry,  com- 
posed of  the  finest  people  to  be  found 
anywhere — those  who  earn  their  liveli- 
hood in  the  textile  industry. 


MINE  DISASTERS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Dent]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  will 
be  said,  more  will  be  written,  but  unless 
this  Congress  passes  H.R.  23,  the  Small 
Mine  Safety  Act.  nothing  wlU  be  done 
at>out  conditions  that  caused  the  recent 
mine  disaster  in  Pennsylvania's  hard 
coal  regions.  In  less  than  2  weeks  mil- 
lions of  persons  have  learned  that  ex- 
perience in  Schuylkill  County,  In  a  town 
called  Sheppton. 

There  is  no  recompense  for  the  fear, 
the  anguish,  the  suffering,  and  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  torture  of  this  past  2 
weelcs  to  the  miners,  their  families,  offi- 
cials, and  citizens  of  this  community. 

Yes,  even  those  amongst  us  who  have 
never  given  the  production  of  coal  a  sec- 
ond thought  have  had  a  rude  awakening. 
We  find  at  this  late  date  outmoded,  dan- 
gerous, and  disgraceful  mining  condi- 
tions simply  because  we  value  the  dollar 
too  much,  we  are  politically  expedient,  or 
we  Just  do  not  care  about  human  life, 
sometKxiy  else's — of  course. 

We  are  all  happy  about  the  two  men 
who  were  rescued  and  join  In  the  con- 
tinuing vigilance  with  the  family  of  the 
third  man  who  has,  so  far,  been  unable 
to  give  a  clue  to  his  condition.  It  could 
just  as  easy  have  been  all  3,  or  30,  or 
300  trapped  men  under  similar  mining 
conditions. 

The  contributions  and  efforts  of  all  the 
persons  who  gave  their  time,  their  en- 
ergy, their  resources — both  in  men  and 
material — in  know-how,  and  in  en- 
couragement will  go  down  in  the  history 
of  the  region  to  be  added  to  the  great 
wealth  of  folklore  and  stories  of  the  deeds 
of  the  early  miners  in  a  region  that  has 
seen  better  days  economically. 

The  untiring  efforts  of  the  volunteers, 
public  officials,  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  the  Pagnotti  Coal  Co.,  the  Cor- 
reale  Coal  Co.,  and  others  too  nimierous 
to  mention  were  directly  responsible  for 
the  rescue  of  the  helplessly  trapped  men. 
At  this  very  moment  amidst  the  joy  of 
rescue  of  Fellin  and  Throne  and  the  ter- 
rible weight  of  not  knowing  the  fate  of 
the  third  man.  there  is  a  burning  under- 
current of  unrest. 

Perhaps  some  of  it  stems  from  the  con- 
ditions that  have  forced  almost  1,000 
mines  to  be  opened  by  unemployed, 
desperate  men  living  in  an  economic  void 
for  more  than  a  generation.  Perhaps  it 
comes  from  riunors  and  public  charges 
that  the  State  mine  officials,  officially 
denied,  had  decided  to  close  the  area; 
leave  the  men  entombed  for  30  or  more 


days  and  then  start  the  grim  Job  of  re- 
covering the  bodies. 

Stories  are  told,  although  officially 
denied,  of  the  attorney  general's  reported 
actions  In  seeking  permits  to  seal  off  the 
mine  before  ascertaining  the  fate  of  the 
men  known  to  be  some  300  feet  below  the 
choked  up  entrance. 

This  shows  more  than  anything  else 
how  perseverance  and  faith  with  the  help 
of  those  who  knew  the  mining  business, 
literally  moved  moimtains  to  save  the 
lives  of  men  given  up  for  dead  by  cold, 
calculating,  relentless  machine  age  sta- 
tistical Government  agencies. 

One  wonders  whether  or  not  in  our 
blind  and  ofttimes  friiitless  drive  for 
more  efficiency,  more  progress,  more  se- 
cvirity.  we  are  not  losing  sight  of  the 
very  essence  of  life  itself,  faith,  fellow- 
ship, and  a  regard  for  others  in  both 
good  times  as  well  as  the  bad  times. 

One  shudders  to  think  of  such  a  pos- 
sibility, but  the  facts  appear  to  be  there 
and  from  what  I  have  been  told  by  some 
of  the  residents  of  the  area,  the  im- 
selfish,  human  interest  of  the  miners 
from  the  UMW  played  a  major  role  in 
this  drama  enacted  by  live  suitors  on  the 
continuously  moving  screen  where  men 
and  women  lived  and  live  in  the  constant 
fear  of  mine  disasters  seeking  out  a 
meager  living  in  an  industry  long  ago 
forgotten  by  the  National  Government 
in  its  scheme  of  planned  prosperity. 

One  wonders  sometimes  when  voting 
for  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  peanut 
subsidies,  why  the  men  in  the  devastated 
coal  fields  have  had  no  helping  hand 
from  the  benevolent  Government  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac. 

When  we  are  called  upon  to  vote  for 
the  $371  million  extra  subsidy  for  the 
cotton  textile  mill  owners,  let  us  give  a 
few  minutes  of  pause  and  ponder  the  fate 
of  Dave  Pellin,  Henry  Throne,  and  Louis 
Bove  in  their  unsubsidized,  frightful  hole 
in  the  ground,  grubbing  out  a  living,  not 
fattening  up  their  corporate  profits. 

On  August  31,  the  Scran  ton  Times 
carried  the  following  story  with  the  views 
of  Dave  Fellin.  a  giant  amongst  men  of 
courage,  on  the  occupation  of  digging 
coal  in  what  Louis  E.  Evans,  former  leg- 
iEdator,  secretary  of  mines  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  official  of  the  UMW,  calls  the 
deathtraps  of  the  coal  regions. 

David  Fellin  would  gladly  give  up  his 
hole  in  the  ground  for  a  job  at  $1  an  hour 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Just  think  of 
it,  $1  an  hour  and  no  takers  of  his  offer 
or  the  offer  of  thousands  of  so-called 
independent  miners,  many  of  whom 
woiked — in  the  days  not  so  long  past — 
in  the  outlawed  bootleg  operations  that 
practically  wiped  out  law  and  order  in 
the  ownership  and  operation  of  mines  in 
the  anthracite  region. 

The  story  follows,  it  tells  a  heartbreak 
story  common  to  many  ghost  towns  In  the 
anthracite  and  not  too  far  removed  from 
the  plight  of  the  soft  coal  miners: 
Lkavk  Minino?  Fellin  Wottlo  rem  11  an  Hotrs 

Shkppton. — If  and  when  the  three  trapjjed 
miner-  are  freed  from  their  chambers  340 
feet  deep  in  the  earth,  will  they  continue  to 
work  in  the  mines? 

David  Fellin 's  wife  asked  him  this  same 
question  after  be  was  trapped  once  before  in 
a  less  serious  mine  cave-in. 


His  reply: 

"If  you  can  And  me  a  Job  outside  for  s 
dollar  an  hour,  111  take  It.  You  don't  think 
I  like  this,  do  you?" 

Jobs,  at  a  dollar  an  hour  or  10  cents  an 
hour,  are  hard  to  come  by  tn  the  Hazclton- 
Sheppton-PattersonvlUe  area.  So  the  men 
of  the  region  do  what  comes  naturally — they 
mine,  sometimes  in  independent  operations 
where  the  latest  machinery  and  safety  de- 
▼ices  are  not  available. 

Cave-ins.  injuries  and  possibly  death  are 
accepted  matter-of-factly  by  the  men  and 
their  families,  with  something  like  the  un- 
ruffled attitude  of  participants  in  hazardous 
sports. 

This  accounts  for  the  lack  of  outward  emo- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  relatives  here  as  they 
await  word  of  the  trapped  trio. 

Their  emotions,  however,  have  been  net- 
tled by  what  they  consider  the  slowness  in 
moving  to  the  "borehole"  solution  to  the 
rescue  of  the  miners. 

Secretary  of  Mines  H.  Beecher  Charmbury 
took  note  of  the  criticism  in  his  news  con- 
ference yesterday.  "We  have  been  criticized 
for  our  early  proposal  of  refill,"  he  said. 
••What  we  intended  to  do  was  fill  in  the  caved 
out  surea  until  it  stabilized  and  then  start 
working  through  the  slope  toward  the  men." 

The  "refill"  plan  he  talked  atx3Ut  was 
planned  last  week.  It  was  widely  misinter- 
preted as  a  plan  to  seal  off  the  mine  and 
abandon  the  men  as  lost. 

The  secretary  did  not  discuss  why  the 
State's  attorney  general  had  sent  an  aide  to 
try  and  get  releases  from  the  relatives  prior 
to  starting  the  refill  plan.  The  releases 
would  have  eliminated  any  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
miners'  fate. 

Nor  did  the  secretary's  statement  go  into 
the  question  of  why  the  rescue  officials 
waited  BO  long — from  Tuesday  to  Saturday — 
before  acceding  to  demands  by  relatives  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  which 
did  not  have  Jurisdiction  in  the  mine  but 
expressed  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  trio, 
before  starting  to  drill  the  boreholes. 

The  fate  of  the  trio  below  the  earth  is  ex- 
pected to  be  determined  within  the  next 
48  to  72  hotirs. 

The  resulting  Joy  or  sorrow  will  ultimately 
be  washed  away  by  the  necessity  of  eking 
out  a  daily  living.  Joy  and  sorrow  app>ear  to 
be  shortlived  in  this  Schuylkill  County 
township. 

But  the  beneath -the -surface  anger  over 
delay  in  starting  the  borehole  operations 
may  burn  in  the  hearts  of  the  townspeople 
for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  I  say  can  make 
any  real  difference  or  give  any  help  in 
this  disaster,  but  what  Congress  does 
with  HJl.  23,  the  small  mine  safety  bill 
can  make  a  great  difference  in  the  future 
operations  of  this  dangerous  and  at  best, 
difficult  means  of  earning  a  living. 

I    repeat   here    a   statement   in    the 
Herald   Tribune   attributed    to   former 
secretary  of  mines,  Lewis  E.  Evans:  , 
Mines    Called    Traps 

Hazliton. — "These  places  are  deathtraps," 
said  Lewis  E.  Evans,  former  Pennsylvania 
State  Secretary  of  Mines,  as  he  pwinted  an- 
grily at  the  dark  opening  in  the  coal  mine 
in  which  the  ordeal  of  three  entombed  men 
entered  its  0th  day. 

"There  are  700  to  800  of  these  small  mines 
around  here  with  no  second  opening  for 
escape,"  Evans,  who  is  now  a  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  said 
above  the  roar  of  the  two  drilling  machines 
that  are  digging  with  agonizing  slowness 
toward  the  men  trapped  below  the  surface. 

Ralph  Ditzler,  Pennsylvania  State  mine 
insi}ector,  disagreed  with  Evans  that  the 
mine  was  "a  deathtrap."  He  said  he  had 
inspected  It  recently  and  found  it  in  good 
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condition,  ytaawl  and  8tat«  lnap«etar«  e«a 
<>«Mnln«  miAU  anngulAtad  mlxiaa  and  maka 
rfKwnmandattona  for  Improremant.  but  ttaay 
ba^a  no  anXoreaoMnt  powen  over  tbam. 

"TBut  I  acraa."  aald  Dltaler.  "that  tha  mlna 
ahould  bava  bad  a  aaoood  exit  In  caaa  of 
naad." 

Ha  ftddad  tliat  ana  ot  tbe  mlneowner*! 
projacta  at  tba  tlaaa  of  tbe  dlaaater  waa  to 
tunnel  tbrough  to  a  nalgbborln^  unworked 
mine  700  feat  away.  Tbe  tunneU  which 
would  have  taken  a  couple  of  months  to  ac- 
oomplleh,  aooonlinf  to  Dltaler,  would  hare 
given  the  mlna  tba  dealred  two  exiu. 

Tbe  mine  faUa  in  a  legal  no  man's  land, 
according  to  Xvana.  It  Is  too  small  to  be 
regulated  by  Federal  laws.  A  mine  must  em- 
ploy 15  or  mora  men  underground  to  fall 
under  federal  regulation.  And  It  Is  too 
■mall  even  for  State  regulation.  No  anthra- 
cite mine  employing  leaa  than  Ave  men  un- 
derground at  ana  time  la  subject  to  State 
regulation. 

Tbe  mine  waa  dug  16  years  ago  in  this 
deaolate  anthracite  country. 

It  had  bean  Tlrtually  abandoned,  owing  to 
tbe  depreaeed  atata  of  the  anthracite  market. 
until  David  FeUln  and  bis  partner.  Eugene 
Olbbona,  took  It  over  recently  and  began  to 
work  it.  They  extracted  the  Orst  anthracite 
from  It  Juat  laat  month. 

Cskn  we  continue  to  allow  unguarded 
these  deathtraps  all  over  the  mining 
regions  of  this  Nation?  Many  tragedies 
have  taken  place  in  the  past  decade  in 
these  small  mines,  simply  because  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  saw  fit 
to  resist  the  pleas  of  the  voice  of  the 
mineworkers,  the  UMW.  and  listened  in- 
stead to  the  voice  of  the  profit-seeking 
mineowner. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  profit. 
but  all  the  profit  in  the  world  cannot 
buy  back  one  Ufe  sacrificed  needlessly. 

We  know  that  Congress  must  com- 
promise many  times  in  order  to  get  con- 
troversial legislation  passed.  We  know 
this,  we  understand  this:  however,  most 
of  the  citizens  who  are  not  well  versed 
In  the  legislative  procedure  cannot  un- 
derstand this. 

The  attached  statement  from  Shepp- 
ton.  scene  of  this  latest  mine  disaster, 
clearly  points  Its  finger  at  the  Congress 
for  failure  to  act  on  mine  safety  legisla- 
tion. 

Last  year  this  legislation  died  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  that  veteran 
legislator  from  West  Virginia  tried 
valiantly  to  pass  It  on  the  floor,  but  was 
thwarted  by  a  single  objector. 

All  objectors  can  well  ponder  the  con- 
sequences of  his  action. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  disaster  could  and  probably  would 
have  been  averted  by  the  application  of 
Federal  mine  safety  rules.  At  least  we 
know  this,  there  would  have  been  a 
second  out. 

The  story  from  the  Scranton  Times  of 
August  21.  1963,  follows: 

CoKOBxaa    To    Buim? — Minx    SArrrr    Lawb 
IiACXJifO,   Evans   3ats 

Shxpptow. — Former  State  Secretary  o< 
Mines  Lewis  K.  Kvana,  now  a  representative 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  today  bitterly 
criticized  Congreaa  for  failure  to  pass  legis- 
lation which,  be  aald.  would  have  prevented 
such  mine  tragadlaa  aa  the  cave-In  near  here. 

Mr.  Evana  laauad  tbe  following  statement 
to  newsmen  at  tbe  site  of  reecue  efforts  to 
save  three  man.  trapped  for  8  days  In  an 
Independent  mlna  operation  cave-In: 

**I  sometlmea  wonder  how  long  and  how 
many  Uvea  must  naadleaaly  be  lost  or  placed 


la  Jeopardy,  aa  la  the  caaa  here,  before  the 
Congresa  of  the  United  States  takes  heed 
and  enacts  the  necessary  and  humane  legis- 
lation that  would  prevent  this  slaughter  In 
tbe  coal  mining  Industry — a  killing  cycle 
that  has  been  permitted  to  go  on  and  on  for 
too  many  years. 

"Officials  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  have  been  going  before  Congress 
pleading  for  such  relief — but  these  pleas 
have  fallen  on  deaf  ears  over  the  decades. 
And  here  is  another  concrete  example  to 
Justify  action  by  the  Congress 

"I  might  reiterate  an  earlier  statement  I 
made  here  on  the  scene  that  a  man  who 
loses  his  life  In  a  14-man  mine  Is  Just  as 
dead  as  a  man  who  loses  his  life  In  a  15-man 
mine  -and  that's  the  line  of  demarcation. 

"As  you  are  well  aware,  under  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  a  15-man  mine 
comes  under  provisions  of  the  statute  which 
authorizes  Federal  InspecUirs  U)  shut  down 
a  hazardous  mining  operation,  while  those 
employing  14  or  less  do  not  come  under  the 
law 

"President  W  A  iTonyi  Boyle  of  our  or- 
ganization, as  recently  as  August  8.  told  Con- 
gress that  there  Is  no  logic  under  the  law 
that  should  give  coal  ofierators  employing 
14  or  less  men  the  legal  right  to  kill  mine- 
workers 

"I  want  to  conclude  by  saying  that  this 
mishap  Is  another  glaring  example  t<i  point 
up  the  need  for  the  enactment  of  the  type 
of  legislation  that  would  obviate  the  unnec- 
cssasy  killing  of  mincworkers  In  this  coun- 
try " 

As  I  ch>se  thi.s  di.scu.ssion  I  do  so  with 
a  fervent  prayer  that  Miner  Bova  will 
be  saved  to  join  his  grief  stricken  family 
and  friends. 

Mr,  KORNEGAY  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rhodes!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pol.nt  in  the 
Record  and   include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  everybody  in  this 
Congress  was  as  relieved  and  thankful 
as  I  to  hear  the  good  news  that  two  of 
the  three  trapped  miners  at  Sheppton. 
Pa.,  were  brought  to  the  surface  this 
morning  and  are  in  good  condition. 

The  entire  Nation  has  followed  the 
drama  of  the  rescue  operations  at  Shepp- 
ton. We  have  all  been  impressed  by  the 
courage  and  cheerfulness  of  Henry 
Throne  and  David  Fellin  and  by  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  rescue  workers.  Now  that 
this  part  of  the  rescue  operation  is  suc- 
cessfully completed.  I  want  to  commend 
all  of  the  unseLflsh  people  who  have  given 
so  much  time,  hard  work,  and  money  in 
the  effort  to  save  the  three  coal  miners. 

Louis  Bova,  the  third  trapped  miner, 
is  still  underground  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  rescue  workers  will 
make  a  valiant  attempt  to  reach  him. 
His  fate  is  uncertain,  but  I  hope  and 
pray  that  he,  too.  will  be  successfully 
recovered. 

Peter  Bova,  the  oldest  brother  of  the 
miner  still  underground,  said  recently 
that  his  brother  was  down  there  be- 
cause he  had  to  make  a  living  for  him- 
self.    That  was  the  only  thing  left. 

These  are  tragic  words.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  sum  up  much  of  the  misery,  danger. 
and  hard  times  that  have  fallen  on  the 
hard  coal  areas  which  I  represent  in  the 
Congress.     Louis  Bova.  Henry  Throne. 


and  David  Pellin  were  trapped  under- 
ground in  unsafe  mines  attempting  to 
make  a  living  the  only  way  that  was 
open  to  them. 

Rather  than  go  on  relief,  these  men 
risked  their  lives  in  hazardous  work  in 
an  area  where  more  than  10  r>ercent  of 
those  needing  jobs  c«tnnot  find  them.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Congress- 
man Dan  Flood,  who  represents  Luzerne 
County  Just  across  the  line  from  Schuyl- 
kill County  where  the  mine  Is  located  in 
my  congressional  district,  in  pointing 
out: 

The  tragic  thing  about  all  this  Is  that  until 
Uiese  men  have  a  chance  at  other  Jobs,  they 
will  go  Into  these  dog  holes  and  risk  their 
lives  day  after  day. 

Until  Congress  passes  adequate  pro- 
grams to  stimulate  employment  and  pro- 
ductivity, not  only  in  the  coal  areas  I 
represent,  but  throughout  the  Nation,  we 
can  expect  more  tragedies  and  accidents 
like  the  one  at  Sheppton.  With  the 
proper  programs  and  action  by  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments,  these  risks 
would  not  be  necessary. 

I  supported  the  Manpower  Training 
Act  and  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram, which  have  been  of  great  assist- 
ance in  providing  Jobs  in  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  and  the  Nation. 
But  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  In- 
creased funds  for  Job  training  and  for 
job-creating  area  redevelopment  pro- 
grams are  necessary  so  that  all  able 
bodied  men  who  desire  employment  may 
find  it. 

Much  more  must  be  done  to  prevent 
future  accidents  such  as  that  at  Shepp- 
ton. Tremendous  eflfort  and  large  sums 
of  money  have  been  spent  to  rescue  the 
trapped  miners.  If  even  a  small  part  of 
this  sum  had  been  sp>ent  on  mine  safety 
programs,  on  closing  down  unsafe  mine 
holes  in  coal  areas,  accidents  like  this 
would  not  have  happened.  But  we 
must  remember  that  a  successful  mine- 
safety  program  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  measures  to  produce  needed  em- 
ployment in  coal  areas. 

Together  with  an  expanded  program 
of  mine  safety  to  prevent  accidents 
there  is  a  great  need  to  combat  the  in- 
creasing pollution  of  lakes  and  streams 
and  cut  down  on  the  huge,  annual  fish 
and  wildlife  kill  caused  by  mine  water 
drainage.  Clean  water  is  becoming 
more  and  more  of  a  precious  commodity, 
not  only  in  areas  where  coal  mining  op- 
erations pollute  surrounding  streams  but 
throughout  the  country  where  industrial 
waste  is  discharged  negligently  into  the 
air  and  water.  Extension  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
is  needed  for  these  purposes. 

The  accident  at  Sheppton  underscores. 
In  the  most  human  of  terms,  the  respon- 
sibilities which  face  this  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Stat-es 
alone  cannot  provide  the  necessary  as- 
sistance to  increase  employment  and 
satisfy  the  human  needs  that  exist  in 
the  depressed  areas  throughout  our 
country.  Only  by  continued,  respon- 
sible and  cooperative  action  by  both 
State  and  Federal  Governments  can  we 
assure  the  wives  and  families  of  men  like 
Louis  Bova.  Henry  Throne,   and  David 
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Fellin  that  their  husbands,  sons,  and 
fathers  will  not  have  to  risk  their  Uve« 
daily  In  order  to  earn  their  Uvellhood. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  others,  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  has  given  substantial  help  to 
the  rescue  operation.  Agencies  involved 
include  the  UJ3.  Navy,  the  US.  Marine 
Corps,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines,  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  com- 
mend these  agencies  and  officials  and 
the  various  State  officials  who  have  spent 
so  much  time  and  effort  to  save  the  three 
men.  To  all  the  rescue  workers  and 
volunteers  who  labored  ^elflessly  to  re- 
move Throne  and  Pellin  and  who  are 
even  now  attempting  to  rescue  Bova 
must  go  a  special  word  of  thanks  and 
commendation . 


THE   POREiaN   AID   BILL 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoro  and 
to  include  sm  article. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  many  public  statements  concerning 
the  Republican  position  on  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill,  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  analysis  of  this  matter 
by  the  syndicated  columnist,  David 
Lawrence. 

The  analysis  by  Mr.  Lawrence  follows: 

PREsmENT  Hku>  to  Blamk  foa  Aid  Biu. 

I>XBACI.Z 

(By  Etevid  Lawrence) 
President  Kennedy  has  made  ■erloviB  mis- 
takes in  tactics  whUe  trying  to  get  the 
forelgn-ald  bUl  through  Congreaa.  He  now 
has  compounded  hla  error  by  eeeklng  to  put 
the  blame  on  the  Republican  leadership  for 
the  cut  In  foreign  aid  voted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Some  of  hla  worda.  given  to 
a  hastily  assembled  news  conference,  are  open 
to  dispute  on  factual  grounda.  He  aaid: 
"The  most  dlstxirblng  aspect  of  today 'a 
House  action  Is  that,  for  the  firat  time  ainoe 
the  end  of  the  World  War  n.  thla  program 
experienced  a  shoclclng  and  thoiightleaa 
partisan  attack  by  the  RepubUcan  leadership 
on  a  program  which  both  partlea  have  con- 
Blstently  supported  as  being  vital  to  our 
national  security." 

Those  lines  give  the  Impression  that  the 
Republican  leaders  voted  against  the  whole 
forelgn-ald  program.  They  did  not  do  ao. 
The  4  Republican  leaders  In  the  Houae, 
together  with  48  other  Republican  Ifembera. 
actually  Joined  with  172  Democrate  the  aame 
day  to  approve  the  forelgn-ald  bill  and  send 
it  to  the  Senate.  Without  thoee  62  Repub- 
lican votes,  even  the  reduced  forelgn-ald 
authorization  would  have  faUed.  TWa 
wasn't  noted  In  the  President's  blast  at  the 
Republicans. 

Later  on  In  the  same  statement,  the  Presi- 
dent supplemented  his  attack  on  the  Re- 
publican leadership  with  a  crltlciam  of  the 
Republican  Members  of  the  House  aa  a 
whole.     He  said: 

"In  the  key  vote  on  foreign  aaslstance  to- 
day, only  9  percent  of  the  RepubUcan  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  supported  this  program 
which  has  hitherto  commanded  blpartiaan 
support,  and  I  reiterate  again,  time  and 
again,  this  program  had  bipartisan  support 
In  the  years  of  the  fifties.  The  danger  Is 
Just  as  great  today.  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  program  and  Its  blpartiaan  aupport 
should  be  destroyed." 


But  Mr.  Kennedy  forgot  that,  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  and  then  of  the  Senate  In  the 
ISM'S,  he,  too,  voted  for  cuts  in  the  foreign 
aid  programs  proposed  by  Presidents  Tru- 
man and  Klseiihower. 

Is  It  true,  moreover,  that  blpartlscm  sup- 
port and  the  program  Itself  are  really  in 
danger  today  of  being  destroyed?  The  bUl 
on  final  passage  In  the  House  called  for  $3.5 
billion.  This  still  Is  a  large  sum,  and  the 
President  himself  had  done  some  cutting 
from  his  original  request  for  $4.9  billion.  He 
revised  the  flgxire  down  to  $4.5  billion  when 
a  commlslon  he  liad  appointed  advised  that 
the  amotmt  could  be  cut.  Later,  further 
cuts  were  made  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  bringing  the  total  down  to  $4.1 
bUUon. 

Was  a  cut  of  less  than  16  percent  of  that 

«iim which  occurred  In  what  the  President 

calls  a  key  vote — the  same  thing  as  destroy- 
ing the  whole  forelgn-ald  program?  If  the 
Republicans  were  guilty  of  partisanship  when 
they  voted  with  a  bloc  of  66  Democrats  to 
reduce  the  amount  from  $4.1  to  $3.6  bUUon. 
how  shall  the  66  members  of  the  President's 
own  party  be  classified?  Are  they,  too,  to  be 
called  partisan?  If  those  66  Democrats, 
which  Included  the  Democratic  chairmen 
of  three  committees  of  the  House — the  Ways 
and  Means,  the  Appropriations  and  Rules, 
respectively — are  added  to  the  172  Demo- 
erata  who  already  favored  the  amount  that 
the  Porelgn  Affairs  Committee  recommended, 
thi«  could  have  provided  a  sufficient  majority 
to  pass  the  measxire  In  the  form  the  White 
House  desired.  Arent  these  three  conamlt- 
tee  chairmen  Democratic  leaders? 

So  It  is  hardly  logical  to  Issue  an  In- 
temperate statement  attacking  the  Repub- 
llcaiu  and  their  leaders  when  there  were 
enough  Democrats  and  their  leaders  In  the 
House  who  didn't  follow  the  President  but 
who  could  have  assured  passage  of  the  bill 
he   wanted. 

As  for  the  handling  of  the  Republicans, 
the  President  has  blundered.  Either  he  has 
been  too  busy  to  watch  the  situation  care- 
fully himself,  or  he  has  been  btully  advised. 
ror  one  thing,  he  has  never  Invited  the  Re- 
publican leaders  to  conferences  at  the  White 
House  on  the  foreign  aid  program.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  \ised  to  Invite  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  for  breakfast  regularly  to  talk 
things  over. 

Also,  it  happens  that  foreign  aid  Is  unp>op- 
ular  today  in  the  country  generally  and  has 
been  for  some  time.  The  appropriations  In 
recent  years  have  been  passed  with  difficulty, 
too.  because  In  reality  the  American  people 
have  grown  tired  of  what.  In  some  Instances, 
is  regarded  as  international  blackmail  and 
extortion. 

But  apart  from  the  troubles  that  the  for- 
eign aid  program  runs  Into — especially  with 
BO  many  Interests  at  home  pressing  for  big- 
ger appropriations  out  of  an  already  unbal- 
anced budget — It  Is  Important  for  a  President 
of  the  United  States  to  steer  a  careful  course 
himself  In  congressional  affairs  If  he  expects 
bipartisan  support. 

In  this  connection,  the  comment  of  Rep- 
resentative OuENN  Cunningham,  Republican, 
of  Nebraska,  becomes  pertinent.  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  former  Representa- 
tive Walter  Judd,  Republican,  of  Minnesota, 
was  for  years  the  most  articulate  and  persua- 
sive spokesman  for  foreign  aid  In  the  House 
and  had  won  over  to  his  side  many  of  his 
fellow  BepubUcans.     Mr.  Olenn  added : 

"Then  last  year,  Kennedy  went  up  and 
purged  him.  On  the  very  day  we  were  debat- 
ing the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  Judd  was  there 
arguing  for  it,  Kermedy  was  In  his  district 
^Making  against  him.  Judd  wasn't  here  to- 
day, either.  That  was  the  nub  of  Kennedy's 
defeat." 

The  President's  trouble  Ls  that  sometimes 
he  himself  Is  too  partisan — or,  to  put  It  an- 
other way,  he  Isn't  nonpartisan  enough. 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  Include  an  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    BYRNES    of    Wisconsin.      Mr. 

Speaker,  instead  of  leveling  criticism  at 

the  Republican  Members  of  the  House  of 

Representatives,  the  President  would  do 

well  to  direct  his  attention  to  correcting 

the  defects  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Such  an  effort  would  not  only  produce 

savings  in  the  program  but  it  would  also 

allay  some  of  the  current  opposition  to  It. 

I  include  at  this  point  an  editorial 

from  today's  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  editorial  follows : 
[Prom    the    WaU    Street   Journal,   Aug.    27. 
1963] 
NoNANSwKRS  TO  NoNcarncs 
It  Is  a  traditional  political  ploy  to  answer 
criticisms  that  are  not  being  made  Instead 
of  ones  that  are.     Now,  as  the  forelgn-ald 
debate  moves  from  the  House  to  eventual 
Senate  consideration,  it  Is  instructive  to  ob- 
serve this  exercise  in  action. 

President  Kennedy  gave  a  good  demonstra- 
tion of  the  device  the  other  day.  "No  party 
or  group,"  he  said,  "should  caU  for  a  dynamic 
foreign  policy  and  then  seek  to  cripple  (the 
aid)  program."  That  Is  what  he  thinks  the 
House  cuts.  If  sustained,  would  do. 

At  his  press  conference,  Mr.  Keiuiedy 
speculated  on  Just  what  the  program's  critics, 
of  whom  there  are  more  than  ever  in  Con- 
gress this  year,  would  like  to  see  stopped. 
"Should  we  scrap  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
which  is  our  best  answer  to  the  threat  of 
communism  in  this  hemisphere?  Should 
we  deny  help  to  India,  the  laxgest  free  power 
In  Asia,  as  she  seeks  to  strengthen  herself 
against  Communist  China?"    And  ao  on. 

Well,  It  isn't  quite  like  that.  Some  may 
think  the  AlUance,  to  take  that  example, 
should  be  scrapped  because  it  Is  a  failure. 
But  the  real  point  is  that  It  Is  ill  conceived 
and  needs  drastic  change. 

The  bulk  of  Alliance  aid  goea  to  Latin 
political  regimes,  with  all  the  ImpUclt  cor- 
ruption, rather  than  to  help  the  poverty- 
mired  masses.  It  stresses  socialist  planning 
and  state  enterprise  Instead  of  the  incentive 
economy  that  might  make  going  concerns 
of  Bome  of  these  covmtrles.  The  real  answer 
to  the  real  criticism  is  a  reshaped  policy 
and  program. 

Similarly,  few  critics  of  aid  to  India  ob- 
ject to  military  help  Intended  to  strengthen 
the  nation  against  the  threat  of  renewed 
attack  by  Red  China.  The  criticism  Is  of 
the  nature  and  results  of  the  economic  aid 
to  India,  which  Is  a  wholly  different  kettle 
of  fish. 

This  aid  supports  and  entrenches  social- 
ism, with  all  the  stultifying  economic  ef- 
fects of  centralised  controls  and  excessive 
biureaucracy.  In  the  opinion  of  a  good  many 
experts  In  and  out  of  India,  the  best  hope  of 
progress  Ues  in  moving  much  farther  in  the 
direction  of  an  enterprise  econwny,  putting 
much  less  emphasis  on  planning  and  state- 
run  heavy  Industry. 

Yet  the  UJ3.  Gtovemment  not  only  falls 
to  use  the  lever  of  its  tremendous  eooruxnic 
aid  to  move  that  way.  It  oomplaosntly  ac- 
cepts Indian  socialism  and  now  seriously 
considers  giving  It  a  big  new  boost  In  the 
form  of  help  for  a  costly  government  steel 
mUl.  We  dont  see  why  any  official  should 
be  surprised  at  criticism  on  such  vaUd 
grounds. 
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RESOLUTIONS  PASSED    BY   YOUNG 
DEICOCRATS 


9i    CkUforaia.       Mr. 
tKn<t  iBy  remifts  sC  Chte  point  In  tlic 

RSCCTKO. 

The  SPEAKm  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
ol>iTtlMi  to  Out  nwwtt  of  the  Kestleman 


Mr.  VRCfWm  of  Canfonila. 
Speaker.  In  rfetr  at  the  fact  Ifamt  certain 
of  my  Kood  f  rfOHlB  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  aide  foond  oeeifon  to  caQ  to  the 
mttention  of  the  Boor  last  week  some  of 
tlM  tvaobitloDa  paaMd  by  the  Western 
£  the  Young  Demo- 
tl  Amtxiuk,  and  In  doAnc  m 
•  rather  atxaog  eJe- 
flf  partlanihipi  wslnr  terms  such 
as  "toLlieme^  aatf  tmmUeal.''  leftwimT 
and  "radicsl  left"  I  teti  that  I  should 
proritfe  the  Haam  with  a  more  oh  jectlre 
aoaunaiy  of  tbna  iMoIutfona. 

I  am  siire  that «»  aB  "■'''^■*^'~*  that 
ttaa  MBevhat  ■■■iiiiaii  t  stateatenU  of 
^ly  M^^wocaa  <»— BBwea  wm.  uiggneQ. 
Boi  i»  mtoch  Iqr  tte  ftmt  or  five  reaote- 
IIORs  wMeh  they  aMacked  specffleally. 
bat  more  by  ooe  which  they  cHd  not 
mentlnn.  which  Tnrindled  the  statement: 

Wa  «epia*e  Vom  aaptata  oi  tha  Nattonal 
Toung  Republlcana  by  the  eaueana  rlgbt> 
wing  at  tha  paUtlaal 


It  Is  qnfte  ondeistandable  that  this 
shaald  rmlse  tha  hacklea  of  some  of  my 
RepMhUfsn  tikeadt,  bat  II  should  not 
nwawrily  lead  to  the  complete  decen- 
eration  of  the  political  dialog  to  ctaild- 
of  "I  am  not"  and  "Ton  re  one 


llie  Weatem  States  Conference  oi 
Touug  Democrafiie  Cftibs  of  America, 
meeifnr  In  San  nvndaco  August  18-18. 
UKS.  passed  a  total  of  22  reaolutlons 
darlnc  that  weefcmd^ 

In  general,  these  rsaohHioms  strongly 
vocTBBB  alBed  at  achieving 
'  "•  the  worta,  a  prasperovis  economy 
In  the  UBitetf  Slatea  and  freedbra  for  an 
oar  eftfsena,  goala  which  are  dlfflcatt  to 
disagree  with.  Mtthods  saggcsted  for 
nachlac  ttcae  anali  Iwrhiriod  a  xmtlonal 
eoakfennee  am  paaeau  freedom  and  Jotas^ 
major  tax  cuts.  Increased  public  works, 


enactment  at  the  teat  ban  treaty,  protec- 
tkn  at  the  right  to  vote,  concrressional 
a  Doaaeatic  Peaee  Corps,  a  noo- 
aggresslon  pact  befeaioeB  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  eountilea,  sappert  at  tLe 
UJSL  and  slmflar  iiMsaisia.  an  of  which 
I  believe  are  within  the  reahn  at  reapect- 
ahle  dlsenasfon. 

A  suxLiilalngly  large  number  of  reaohi- 
tlons  were  devoted  to  problems  of  con- 
aanration,  water  resources  and  Didian 
riehta,  again  a  progier  eonecrn  of  West- 
Dcmoorata.  Ttats  groop  of  reaoh^ 
ciDded  one  sopporting  the 
Colorado  River  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  support  for  a  Federal  power  In- 
tertle  between  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
Pacific  Southwest,  one  In  support  of  the 
water  rights  of  the  Ptana  Indians,  and 
ooe  endorsing  the  Canyonlands  National 
Part 

I  think  aD  of  us  arc  aware  that  the 
treraendoua  iJrcaauies  tovard  political 
conformity  In  this  coontry  render  sus- 
pect almost  any  discussion  of  foreign 
ailairs  and  our  relations  with  the  Com- 
Bumtet  bloc  once  the  discussion  rises 
aborve  the  lerd  of  patriots  cliches. 

Such  has  been  the  case  with  the  test 
ban  treaty  nnti]  recently,  and  la  still  the 
case  with  regard  to  Berttn,  Ooamranist 
China,  Cuba.  Vietnam,  and  many  other 
troubled  areas  which  ^ould  reriuire  our 
best  analytical  thinUng  and  major  polit- 
ical innovation. 

The  Western  States  Conference  of  the 
Young  Democratic  Outas  at  America  is 
tobccoBanaended.lnzny  optaiion.  for  dar- 
ing to  voice  some  new  approaches  which 
they  consider  worthy  of  exploration  in 
these  problem  areas.  I  do  not  share  all 
of  their  views;  the  National  Young  Dem- 
ocrats do  not  shaj-e  aH  of  their  views: 
and  the  Democratic  Party  as  a  whole 
does  not  share  all  of  their  views.  But 
certair4y  these  views  deserve  more  than 
condenmaticD  as  bctag  beyosid  the  pale 
of  respectability. 

These  views  also  deserve  accurate  re- 
porting which  they  have  iiot  received  in 
the  romments  made  heretofore.  Por  ex- 
ample, last  Tuesday  it  was  stated — 
page  1&441  of  the  CosreassBioaAL  Rsc- 
OKD — that  a  resolutiasi  was  adopted  "that 
the  United  States  withdraw  its  troops 
from  South  Vietnam."  The  actnal  reso- 
lution read : 

ThAt  the  Waateca  &tataa  CuuXerence  YDCA 
ttrgea  PreaUlant  KeurMdy  to  maka  lei^wad 
efforta  bo  eiicouzaga  Dlaaa  to  malLe  mcaalog- 
ful  :ioclai.  ecravnmtr.  aiul  pollUcai  refarma, 
poalng  aa  a  poaaU>Uifcy  tha  wltUlrawai  at 
American  forces  If  these  relcwnia  are  out 
begun. 

This  is.  of  course.  oflBcial  US.  poMcy 
with  regard  to  Vietnam,  and  In  the  last 
few  days  the  possibility  of  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  haa  increased  consid- 
erably above  what  it  was  when  this  reso- 
lution was  adopted. 

Needless  to  say.  the  impact  of  the  eritf- 
etsm  made  of  these  resohitions  on  this 
floor  woold  be  eonsiderabfy  greater  If  tt 
were  confined  to  factual  rather  than 
Imaginary  haskt 

Two  resolutions  opposed  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Aetivities 
and  the  McCarran  Internal  Security  Act 
were  adopted.  I  could  list  a  very  large 
number  of  quite  respectable  and  strongly 


antl-Ctonmunlst  organizatiaaBE  which 
share  this  vfewpotnt,  bat  I  hardly  think 
It  Heceasary  to  do  so  her&  ObvloiiBly, 
this  new  may  be  anpopular  with  aaany 
Members  at  Congress,  bat  this  doea  not 
pnt  tt  outside  the  boundaries  of  pottti- 
cal  dbenaslort.  any  more  than  proposals 
to  Impeach  Chief  JtKtJee  WSrren  or 
drastically  csodffy  the  powers  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  Tfria  latter  position,  tn- 
cWentally.  cherished  by  the  far  right, 
was  rejected  in  one  of  the  resohitions 
adopted  by  the  Young  Democrats. 

I  think  It  wen.  also,  to  point  out  that 
the  United  States,  although  rejecting  a 
nonaggressian  pact  with  the  Warsaw 
pact  nations  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  Is  at  least 
exploring  this  possibility  as  a  further 
step  toward  peace  exactly  as  suggested 
in  one  of  the  critlciaed  resolutions. 

Resumption  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Cuba,  the  last  resolution  specifically 
mentioned  In  last  week's  criticism,  en- 
joys about  as  much  suppoit  as  recog- 
nizing the  U.S.S.R  did  bn  the  late  twen- 
ties or  recognising  Ctsiuuunlst  China 
has  for  the  pest  several  years.  We  did 
recognize  the  U.S.S.R.  and  we  probably 
will  recognize  Communist  China  and 
Cuba  when  we  r^th  the  conchnion  that 
the  national  Interest  warrants  It.  That 
may  t>e  sooner  than  most  of  us  on  this 
floor  think.  The  resohition  tn  question 
suggested  the  desirahihty  of  recognizing 
Cuba  as  a  means  of  minimizing  Soviet 
Influence  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
lessening  Cuban  dependence  on  the 
Soviet  bloc — both  Quite  laudable  alms — 
and  specifically  stated  that  this  action 
"does  not  mean  approval  of  the  existing 
Govemmexii." 

Because  I  believe  most  Members  of  this 
House  are  quite  capable  of  Judging  for 
themselves  as  to  the  reasonableness  of 
political  resolutions.  I  am  including  here- 
with the  full  text  of  those  criticiaed,  to- 
gether with  a  setection  of  other  resolu- 
tions adopted. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Western 
State  Oonference  of  the  Young  Demo- 
cratic Chxbs  of  America  for  the  concern 
they  have  shown  for  the  problems  their 
Nation  is  facing.  I  think  that  they  have 
shown  a  great  deal  more  appreciation  of 
the  needs  of  the  world  today,  tncludlng 
the  need  for  world  peace,  the  protection 
of  individual  liberties,  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  our  ecanomic  climate,  than  their 
counterparts  in  the  other  pohtical  party. 

The  text  of  selected  resolutions  is  as 
foUows: 

IfanowAt,  Ootrw^KKitcm  on  Pkacx,  rttimoM. 
AND  Jobs 

Whereaa  there  la  a  need  for  liberal  force* 
to  organize  themselves  In  behalf  of  peace, 
ctvU  rlghta,  and  employment  and  to  dlacuss 
tn  a  broad  forum  a  program  fur  political 
action  In  theaa  areaa:  Therefore  be  tt 

lUaolved,  That  the  Weatexn  Statea  Confer- 
ence TDCA  urges  the  Democratic  Party  to 
conduct  a  national  conference  on  peace, 
freedom,  and  Joba  to  be  held  concurrently 
with  Lod  In  tha  Banaa  city  aa  the  Dcimocratlc 
National  Coovention.  Thla  conference 
would  faring  together  repreaentatlvea  of 
peace  oiganlaatlnra.  eivU  rlghta  organtza- 
Uona.  and  labor  untewis  to  iI*-'^-t  and  gtve 
pwbltslty  to  the  need  for  rniigieaifnnel  re- 
form and  Ita  raleTance  to  tha  laauaa  la  which 
they  are  Interested, 
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PzDKaAL  Tax  Cut  and  Economic  OaowxH 

Whereas  a  subatantial  and  growing  num- 
ber of  our  unskilled  and  semlakllled  work- 
ers are  unemployed  due  to  automation;  and 

Whereaa  oiu*  existing  plant  Is  automated  to 
such  a  degree  that  production  could  be  sub- 
stantially Increased  to  supply  additional  de- 
mand without  employing  additional  work- 
ers In  significant  numbers;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  $10  blUlon  tax  cut 
will  not  alone  provide  the  new  opportuni- 
ties for  profitable  Investment  or  for  em- 
ployment of  the  tmsklUed  and  ttie 
semlsklUed  which  we  must  have  If  the 
economy  Is  to  expand  and  unemployment 
Is  to  be  reduced:  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  critical  unmet  need  for 
public  facilities,  such  as  roads,  schools,  rapid 
transit,  parks,  and  hospitals,  at  the  local. 
State,  and  Federal  levels;  and 

Whereaa  the  majority  of  the  unemployed 
who  fit  In  the  described  categories  men- 
tioned above  are  In  our  minority  groups: 
Therefore   be    It 

Resolved.  That  the  Western  States  Confer- 
ence TIXIA  urges  President  Kennedy  and 
the  Congress  to  combine  the  proposed  tax 
cut  with  major  new  programs  of  Investment 
In  public  facilities  at  the  local,  State,  and 
Federal  levels,  specifically  providing  for  long- 
range  construction  and  public  works  pro- 
grams Involving  employment  for  the  un- 
skilled and  semiskilled  labor  In  significant 
quantity;  and  be  It  f\irther 

KesoZi'cd,  That  the  Western  States  Con- 
ference YDCA  supports  the  President's  Man- 
power Retraining  Act  and  other  programs  to 
provide  for  the  training  of  future  workers  ao 
that  their  employment  opportunities  will  not 
be  lessened  by  the  effects  of  automation. 


Wbereas  the  student  nonviolent  coordi- 
nating conunlttee  has  undertaken  the  crucial 
taslE  of  registration  of  Negro  voters  In  the 
South:  Therefore  be  It 

JlesoZved,  That  the  Western  States  Con- 
ference TDCA  urges  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  to  back  up  the  courageous  SNCO 
workers  by  conducting  a  large  scale,  massive 
drive  in  five  Southern  States  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  getting  all  citizens  to  register  and 
vote.  

March  in  Washington,  Augitst  28 

Whereas  the  Western  States  Conference 
TDCA  supports  the  efforts  of  minority  groups 
to  obtain  equal  living  standards  and  equal 
treatment  In  public  places  of  business;  and 

Whereas  the  sununer  of  1963  Is  a  crucial 
period  In  the  fight  for  racial  jvistlce;  and 

Whereas  the  march  on  Washington  will 
focus  public  attention  on  the  civil  rights 
Issue :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Western  States  Con- 
ference TDCA  fully  BupportB  the  August  28 
march  In  Washington  and  urges  all  YDCA 
Clubs  to  support  this. 


South  Vixtnak 

Whereas  the  existence  of  the  reactionary, 
authoritarian  and  corrupt  regime  of  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  Is  hampering  the  political,  social. 
and  economic  development  of  this  country 
and  U  making  easier  the  task  of  Communist 
penetration  and  takeover:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Western  States  Con- 
ference YDCA  lu^es  President  Kennedy  to 
make  renewed  efforts  to  encourage  Diem  to 
make  meaningful  social,  economic,  and 
political  reforms,  posing  as  a  possibility  the 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  If  these 
refornas  are  not  begun. 


Test  Ban  Txkatt 

Whereas  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  con- 
stitutes a  grave  health  danger  to  the  present 
world  population  aa  well  aa  endangering 
future  generations;  and 

Whereas  both  sides  now  have  more  than 
enough  nuclear  weapons  to  destroy  each 
other;  and 

Whereas  continued  testing  of  niiclear 
weapons  accelerates  the  arms  race  and  in- 
creases the  possibility  of  accidental  war;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Statea,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  concluded  a  work- 
able treaty  banning  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons tn  the  atmosphere;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Western  States  Con- 
ference YDCA  go  on  record  In  support  of  this 
treaty  and  urge  Its  swift  passage  by  the 
U.S.  Senate;   and  be  it  fiu-ther 

Resolved,  That  we  applaud  the  constructive 
and  creative  negotiations  carried  on  by  UjB. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Averell  Harrlman 
and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

VoTxa  Registkation  in  thx  South 

Whereas  the  right  to  vote,  the  most  funda- 
mental right  by  a  citizen  In  a  democratic 
society,  Is  being  consistently  denied  to  a 
large  segment  of  the  Negro  population  In 
five  Southern  States;  and 

Whereas  the  method  frequentiy  used  to 
deny  the  right  to  vote  Is  to  make  dUBcult. 
dangerous,  and  Impossible  the  task  of  voter 
registrations;  and 


Rahjioao  Strike 

Whereas  the  national  Interest  Is  best  served 
when  both  employer  and  employee  can  agree 
on  work  rules  and  wages;  and 

Whereas  In  the  past  collective  bargaining 
haa  successfully  settled  labor-management 
disputes  In  national  Industries;  and 

Whereas  Government-enforced  compulsory 
arbitration  Is  an  Infringement  on  labor's 
right  to  strike;  and 

Whereas  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  reports 
that  the  threat  of  Government  action  In  the 
railroad  dispute  has  eliminated  serious  ne- 
gotiation: "Therefore  be  it 

it«soIoed,  That  the  Western  States  Con- 
ference TDCA  urges  Congress  to  reject  all 
proposals  Involving  compulsory  arbitration 
by  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  or 
any  other  agency  of  Government. 

immxasation  and  nation alitt  act  of  1952 
(Waltkr-McCarhan  Act) 

Whereas  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  1952,  commonly  known  as  the  Walter- 
lieCarran  Act,  has  In  practice  proven  Itself 
to  be  discriminatory  and  unfair,  and  prejudi- 
cial to  the  Interests  and  standing  of  our 
country  among  the  peoples  of  the  world; 
and 

Whereas  this  law  has  resulted  In  the  base- 
leas  harassment  and  persecution,  the  Im- 
prisonment and,  sometimes,  deportation  of 
thousands  of  noncltlzen  residents  of  our 
country,  guilty  of  no  crime  under  our  other 
laws :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  support  President  Ken- 
nedy's call  for  rewriting  of  our  nationality 
and  immigration  legislation  to  conform  to 
our  best  liberal  and  democratic  traditions; 
and  be  it  f luther 

Resolved,  That  as  an  Immediate  measure, 
the  present  law  be  amended  to  provide  a 
statute  of  limitations  of  5  years,  after  which 
noncltlzens  can  no  longer  be  threatened  with 
deportation  procedures,  and  foreign-born 
citlsens  can  no  longer  be  threatened  with 
procedurea  to  revoke  their  citizenship;  such 
noncltlzens  or  foreign-born  citizens,  after 
said  S-year  period,  shall  be  subject  only  to  the 
laws  and  penalties  generally  applicable  to  all 
citizens  and  residents  of  our  country. 


Cuba 

Whereas,  the  interests  of  world  peace  can 
best  be  served  by  negotiation  between  na- 
tions; and 

WhOTeas  the  crisis  last  October  In  Cuba 
might  well  have  been  avoided  If  there  had 
been  contact  between  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  Russian  missiles  in  that 
country;  and 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  to  i/ilnlmlze  Soviet 
Influence  in  the  Western  Hemisphere;    and 

Whereas  this  could  be»»  be  brought  about 
by  lessening  of  Cuban  dependence  on  the 
Soviet  bloc;  and 

Whereas  we  have  cCpIomatic  relations  with 
a  great  many  Communist  and  Socialist  na- 
tions; and 

Whereas  diplomatic  recognition  does  not 
mean  approval  of  the  existing  government: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Western  States  Con- 
ference YDCA  urge  the  UJ3.  Government  to 
resume  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Cuban 
Government  and  reestablish  trade  relations 
with  that  country. 

Repeal  or  the  McCakran  Internal  Securitt 
Act 

Whereas  the  McCarran  Internal  Security 
Act  changes  the  criteria  for  conviction  for 
subversion  from  a  person's  actions  to  a  per- 
son's thoughts;  and 

Whereas  the  act  is  a  bill  of  attainder  in 
spirit  if  not  in  fact,  and  time  a  violation  of 
the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress;  and 

Whereas  the  act  provides  for  concentration 
camps  in  national  emergency  to  which  any 
American  citizen  can  be  sent  by  administra- 
tive order  of  the  Federal  Government,  with 
co\irt  remedies  only  after  extension  and  ex- 
pensive procedures;  and 

Whereas  all  of  the  above  provisions  of  the 
act  are  contrary  to  rights  of  Americans  aa 
provided  In  the  Bill  of  Rights:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Western  States  Confer- 
ence TDCA  call  for  the  repeal  of  the  McCar- 
ran Internal  Security  Act. 


Adjournment  in  Memory  of 
Estxs  Ketauver 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and,  more  particularly,  the  citizens  of  Ten- 
nessee have  lost  a  great  friend  and  Senator 
in  the  person  of  Estes  Kefauver;  and 

Whereas  there  are  too  few  public  officials 
as  dedicated  to  the  public  Interest  as  the 
late  Senator  Kefauver:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Western  States  Con- 
ference TDCA  adjourn  in  memory  of  the  late 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver  of   Tennessee. 


NoNAOcaxssiON  Pact 

Whereas  the  continent  of  Europe  is  di- 
vided Into  two  armed  camps,  NATO  and 
the  nations  of  the  Warsaw  Pact;  and 

Whereas  the  true  road  to  world  p>eace  can 
only  be  attained  through  mutual  trust  of 
nations  of  different  phUosophles:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Western  States  Con- 
ference YDCA  urges  the  signing  of  a  non- 
aggresslon  pact  between  the  NATO  countries 
and  the  nations  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  as  an- 
other step  on  the  road  to  a  lasting  world 
peace. 

Constitutional  Amendments  Pertaininc  to 
U.S.  Supreme  Court 

Whereas  so-called  States  rights;  I.e..  segre- 
gationists and  other  reactionary  forces  have 
Introduced  Into  State  legislatures  various 
constitutional  amendments  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt;  and 

Whereas  the  sole  piirpose  of  these  amend- 
ments would  be  to  weaken  the  civil  rights 
movement,  the  labor  movement,  and  civil 
liberties;  and 

Whereas  the  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments would  have  disastrous  effects  upon 
the  social  and  economic  progress  of  our  Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas  16  State  leglslatiires  have  already 
approved  these  amendments:  Therefcx-e  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  Western  States  Confer- 
ence YDCA  opposes  all  of  these  constitu- 
tional amendments,  or  any  amendments  that 
weaken  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Abolition  or  Oil  Dkplction  Allowancx 
Whereas  a  broader   tax  base  is  desirable 
for  economic  development;  and 
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WberMU  oQ 
&  Uix  wlndXAlI 
aa   (Siptatt 

fereace  TXJCA 
CUIiUlt  qU 


have  b«en   given 
in.  Ui«  form,  ot  an 
b«  It 
9t»lw  CXai- 
far  Xbs  »bolltk>i  of  tiM 
■novBBce. 


Tlnr  BfeAcan  ^r— ■!■     Pi.iw  it   Law  Ho. 

WbanM  in*  Clnfigrf  at  tbc  mutod 

haa  OnAlly  taken  tbair  courageous  itastf  op- 
poAlnC  Um  UnpattMloa  q<  alten  vockan 
(Public  lAw  TS>;  and 

Wkanaa  tb*  CtansraM  oX  tha  United  SUUea 
baa  given  asBallaai  laaaooa  for  cbla  atand 
to  wit: 

(1)  Kftmomio  dlaczUnlnAtian  agalnat  the 
fkrmworkers  of  Om  Cnltad  Statea. 

(2)  The  downgrading  of  farmworkers 
wagea  for  tha  workaca  ol  the  United  Statea. 

(3)  Kmnrwntc  ttawtaMp  csoaed  by  the 
bracero  program  on  tbe  family  size  larmer 
In  tbe  United  StAfeaa. 

Tberefcre  b«  It 

ReaoTved,  THat  Oia  Weatem  Statea  Confer- 
ence YDCA  wfaolah— rttdl y  commend  tbe 
Cbngreaa  of  the  TTbtted  Statea  on  tbe  afore- 
mentioned courageous  stand;  and  be  It 
furtber 

Resolved.  That  the  conference  unalterably 
oppoeea  aU  attempts  of  tha  Congress  of  the 
Utmed  States  to  rvaettrate  tbe  bracero  pro- 
gr«m:  and  be  It  ftntlMr 

Keaotved,  Thst  •  copy  of  this  resohitlon 
be  forwarded  to  Congresaman  HamiT  Ooif- 
BSLiE.  Democrat  at  Ttaas.  who  has  led  the 
Sgbt  against  tbe  fvrther  extension  of  tbe 
bmcepo  ppogram. 

Aboliiiun  or  Hooaa  Cv-Amkxicaiv  AcTivmrs 
Okncmrm 

Wbereaa  freedom  of  qwecb  and  associa- 
tion are  guaranteed  by  tbe  Hrat  amendment 
to  tbe  U^.  Constltutbn;  and 

Whereas  tbe  H»m—  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  for  as  yean  baa  dared  to  Investi- 
gate Into  tbe  political  beliefs  of  US  cltlasns; 
and 

Whereas  tbe  abridgment  of  liberty  of  one 
person  Ib  a  threat  to  tbe  UberUea  of  all 
persons:  Therefore  T»«  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Western  States  Con- 
ference TDCA  urges  tbe  abolition  of  the 
House  Un-Amerfeaa  Aetlrftles  Committee, 


Civil  Rmrrs 

Whereas  tha  straggle  taa  fun  social,  po- 
litical, and  ecofinmie  equality  tor  minority 
groups  Is  tbe  moat  Important  test  facing  our 
CQUBtrj  today;  aiul 

Wbereaa  It  la  tha  test  by  which  tbe  na- 
tions throughowt  tha  world  wUl  judge  tbe 
worklnge  at  demoeia^;  and 

Whereas  throucbaut  tbe  United  States 
there  Is  widespread  discrimination  against 
mlncn^ty  races:  Therefore  be  It 

AesoJtied,  That  tlM  Weetem  3tatea  Con- 
ference YTKJA  iwmMm  tbe  following  steps  by 
Congress  to  brlnf  about  tbe  full  equality  of 
opportunity  for  aU  citizens: 

1 1 )    Enactment  of  national  FEPC. 

(2)  Enactment  at.  a  public  accommoda- 
tions statute. 

(3)  Use  ot  Federal  rcgUtration  of  voters 
In  the  South  to  Insure  aU  U^.  eltlaens  the 
right  to  vote. 

(4)  Revocation  of  any  Federal  Ucenae  ot 
tbe  licensee  practldag  racial  discrimination. 


we  condemn  tha  John  Birch  Society.  Ameri- 
cans for  f^n\mtttrrHnT%f^\  Actloik.  tha  Christian 
Cnisade.  and  tbe  Hardlnc  College  Program, 
and  other  organlaatlona  on  the  radical  right; 
and  be  it  further 

B^tJsed.  That  we  deplore  tbe  capture  ol 
tbe  Watlnnal  Toun^  Republicans  by  tbe  sx- 
trcms   rlgbtwlng  ol   tbe  political  spectrum. 


Whereas  tbe  rights  and  tradltlona  of  civil 
ttbertlea  have  eoaaleteatly  proven  to  be  a 
sourtae  at  atnew  mad.  vttaUty  for  this  Nation  r 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

JleeelBe<>  That  Ow  Weetem  States  Con- 
fsrsaee  TDCA  rnil— lie  tboee  taetltutlone 

national  aeciwl^.  patrtoCIan.  or  any  other 
virtue,  would  limit  the  civil  Ubertles  guaran- 
teed uadev  the  On—tltuttan.     SpecUlcaUy, 


HEARINGS  BY  THE  HOUSE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 
ON  LEGISLATION  TO  INCREASE 
FREEDOMS  OP  FINANCIAL  INSTI- 
TUTIONS TO  BEGIN  BEPTKM- 
BKR  4  FOUR  BILLS  TO  LIBERAL- 
IZE THE  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
INVESTMENTS  BY  NATIONAL 
BANKS  ARE  UNDER  CONSIDERA- 
TION. INTRODUCTION  TODAY  OF 
H.R.  8245.  TO  MAKE  CERTAIN 
CHANGES  IN  THE  RESTRICTIONS 
ON  INVESTMENTS  BY  FEDERAL 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccrjient  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  fnchide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introcfoced  H  R  8245.  a  bill  which 
wo'old  make  a  variety  of  changes  in  the 
restrictions  now  imposed  on  the  invest- 
ments ol  Federal  savings  and  Voan  asso- 
eialions  and  also  remove  certain  restric- 
tions on  investments  in  these  associa- 
tions. The  administration  has  recom- 
mend four  bins,  I  believe  at  the  behest 
of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Saxon, 
which  wouW  increase  Investment  free- 
doms of  the  national  banks.  Since  these 
bills  have  l)een  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration. I  feel,  of  course,  that  the  Com- 
mittee cm  Banking  and  Currency  to 
which  the  bills  have  been  referred  should 
give  full  consideration  to  the  adminis- 
tration's requests. 

The  hearings  on  these  bills  are  to  be- 
gin on  September  4.  When  these  hear- 
ings were  first  announced  on  August  II 
oX  this  year,  I  announced  at  the  same 
tinoe  that  I  was  inviting  other  segments 
of  the  financial  community  to  make 
whatever  suggestions  they  may  have  in 
mind  for  legislation  to  liberalize  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  on  the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  assets  and  activities  in  which 
they  may  invests 

H.R.  8245  has  been  designed  to  carry 
out  suggestions  received  from  the  United 
States  Savings  and  Loan  League  and  the 
National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations. This  is  wiiat  each  section  of 
the  bill  would  do: 

H  R.  8245  To  Broaden  the  Investment  Pow- 
ers or  Fedkral  Savtwcs  awd  Loaw  Assijktia- 
TiONs  AND  roa  Othzr  PrRTr>sES 

SEcnow  1 
Would  permit  Federal  associations  to  have 
a  restricted  type  savings  account  of  the  type 
used  tor  Keogh-Smathcrs  se IT -eati ployed  per- 
sons retirement  funds.  (But  It  would  take 
other  leglsUktlon  amending  the  Revenue  Code 
to  fully  implement  t^ts.) 


SECTION     3 

Would  broaden  statutory  invefitment  power 
of  Federal  savings  and  loan  assodatlaiis  as 
fallows: 

1.  Permit  purchase  of  State  and  municipal 
securities  (now  only  X3S.  securities  sre  per- 
mitted); 

2.  Permit  the  making  of  loans  up  to  5  per- 
cent of  assets  on  bouseliold  furnlslilngs  and 
equipn^nt; 

3.  Increase  property  improvement  loan 
ceiilri«s  from  •3.500  to  »5.000. 

4.  Permit  up  to  &  percent  of  assets  in  loana 
on  mobile  bouaea; 

5.  Permit  up  to  5  percent  of  assets  in  col- 
legp  education  loans; 

a.  Clarify  aasoctatlons'  rl^bt  to  loan  on 
leaseholds. 
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Permit  Federal  aasorlatlrms  to  act  ns 
trustees  for  pen.slon  funds,  primarily  relf- 
employrd  pension  funds. 

SECTION    4 

Quailfy  sccounto  In  all  F3LIC  Institutions 
as  depositories  for  public  funds  under  the 
control  of  the  United  Statea  or  officers  of 
tbe  United  States. 

SETTIOW    8 

Would  permit  saving  and  loans  to  form 
accounting  service  corporations  comparable 
to  those  authorized  last  year  fur  comraei-clal 

banks 

&LCTION    e 

Would  authorlas  small  business  Invest- 
ment companies  to  Invest  Idle  funds  In  In- 
sured savings  and  loans. 

PTRP03XS  or  TKE  BILU  TO  LIBXRALJZi:   NATIONAL 
BANK   INVESTMENT  POWERS 

I  might  disciiss  now  briefly  and  give 
exact  references  to  the  four  bills  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  for  lib- 
eralizing the  investment  powers  of  the 
national  bcmks.     These  are  as  follows : 

H  B.  S843  TO  ASSIST  CITIES  AND  STATES  BY 
AMENDING  SECTION  SI  36  OF  THE  REVISED  STAT- 
UTES. AS  AMENDED.  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
AtJTHORITT  or  NATIONAL  BANKS  TO  UNDER- 
WRITE AND  DEAL  IN  SECURITIES  ISSUED  BY 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVEBJ^MENTS,  AND  FOB 
OTHER    PURPOSES 

This  bill  would,  in  effect,  repeal  pro- 
visions of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act  of  1933 
and  make  it  possible  for  national  banks 
to  deai  in  and  underwrite  revenue  bonds 
of  the  State  and  local  political  subdi- 
visions. It  would  permit  national  banks 
and  consequently  State  member  banks 
to  deal  in  and  underwrite  up  to  their  10 
percent  limitations  obligations  issued  by 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  or  agency 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision,  except 
obligations  payable  solely  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  special  benefit  assessments. 
The  bill  would  also  provide  that  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  contained  in 
12  United  States  Code  24  would  not  ap- 
ply to  obligations  of  local  public  housing 
agencies  with  respect  to  which  States 
are  obliged  to  lend  amoimts  sufficient 
to  pay  their  principal  and  interest  on  the 
same  basis  as  obligations  of  local  public 
housing  agencies  with  respect  to  which 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  is 
obliped  to  lend  amounts  sufficient  to  pay 
their  principal  and  Interest. 

HJl.  7878  TO  AMEND  SECTION  24  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE  ACT  (12  UNITED  STATES  CODE  37  11 
RELATINO  TO  CERTAIN  LIMITATIONS  ON  REAL 
ESTATE    LOANS    BY    NATIONAL    BANKS 

This  bill   woukl  make  it  possible  for 
national   banks  to  make  loans  on  real 


estate  having  terms  up  to  30  years  in- 
stead of  the  present  maximum  of  20 
years:  and  it  would  also  permit  the  na- 
tional banks  to  lend  on  real  estate  in 
amounts  up  to  80  percent  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  real  estate  instead  of 
the  present  maximum  of  70  percent. 

H.R.    S2S0,   TO    AMEMD  SCCTIOM    14   OF  THB 
ESAL  RESERVE  ACT   (12  USC  371)   TO 
THE     CONDITIONS     OF     LOSKB     BT      NATIONAL 
BANKS    ON    FOaaST   TaACTS 

Present  law  permits  national  banks  to 
make  loans  on  forest  tracts  up  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  economically 
marketable  timber  for  a  term  of  2  years 
or,  if  the  loan  is  amortized,  for  a  term  of 
10  years.  The  bill  would  permit  loans  of 
up  to  40  percent  of  the  marketable  value 
of  the  timber  for  a  term  of  5  years  or. 
if  the  loan  is  amortized,  up  to  75  percent 
of  the  value  and  for  a  term  of  up  to  20 
years.  Under  the  bill,  the  amount  of  the 
permissible  loan  would  be  based  on  the 
appraised  fair  market  value  of  the  grow- 
ing timberland  and  improvements 
thereon. 

B.a.  8247  TO  AMEND  SECTION  S200  OF  THX 
REVISED  STATUTES  AS  AMENDED  (12  T7.8.C.  S4), 
TO  INCREASE  THE  LIMIT  ON  THE  MAZIMTT1C 
LIABILITT  OF  A  SINGLE  BOREOWE«  TO  A  NA- 
TIONAL  BANK 

OTHER    BILLS    TO    COMB 

I  anticipate  that  there  may  be  still 
further  suggestions  from  responsible  as- 
sociations of  Federal  credit  imions  and 
also  from  such  associations  as  mutual 
savings  banks  and  perhaps  also  from  still 
other  financial  institutions.  If  such  sug- 
gestions are  received  by  the  committee, 
bUls  will  be  Introduced  and  appropriate 
witnesses  will  be  invited  to  testify  during 
the  course  of  the  committee's  hearings 
to  begin  on  September  4. 

Further,  I  anticipate  that  these  hear- 
ings will  continue  for  perhaps  2  weeks 
or  longer.  They  will  begin  on  Wednes- 
day, September  4.  and  run  through  the 
remainder  of  the  next  week,  which  week 
begins  on  Monday,  September  9.  How- 
ever, it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  com- 
mittee to  have  hearings  during  tbe  week 
beginning  Monday,  September  16.  In  all 
probability,  however,  we  will  have  hear- 
ings on  this  matter,  after  a  week's  inter- 
ruption, beginning  again  on  Monday, 
September  23.  , 


Bscoai),  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McLosKET. 

(Tbe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  King  of  New  York)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  FORMIAN. 

Mr.  Westland. 

Mr.  BuRKHALTER  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KoRNEGAY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAlC. 

Mr.  Healey. 
Mr.  DuLSKi. 


SPECJIAL   ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  IiANGEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
King  of  New  York) ,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Friday,  August  30. 

Mr.  Farbsteim  (at  the  request  oi 
Mr.  Kornegay)  ,  for  20  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extitmeous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoNCUEBSxaiiiL 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Ckwnmlttee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  605.  Resolution  for 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  865, 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  labor  dispute  between  certain 
carriers  by  railroad  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
714).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HEBERT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  8200.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  for  shelter  In  Federal  struc- 
tures, to  authorize  payment  toward  the  con- 
struction or  modification  of  approved  public 
shelter  space,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  716).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1153.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  thereunder,  and  for  other  puiposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNEHD 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  4330.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of   Columbia  Business    Corporation   Act. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  August  28, 1963,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECnjnVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
0(Mnmunications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows : 

1168.  A  letter  from  the  (Comptroller  (Sen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  unnecessary  costs  Incurred  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  in  the  procurement 
of  radar  altimeters:  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations. 

1169.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  ol  the 
President,  relative  to  reporting  that  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  "Resources  management,  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1964, 
has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  In- 
dicates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  section 
SC79  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
UJB.C.  068) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tlona. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

tJhder  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  CHerk 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  8245.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  Investment 
powers  of  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 

HJl.  8246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  for  trial  of 
unfair  labor  practice  cases  In  the  UJ3.  dis- 
trict courts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN  (by  request) : 

HJl.  8247.  A  bin  to  amend  section  6200  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (12  n.S.C. 
84),  to  Increase  the  limit  on  the  maximum 
liability  of  a  single  borrower  to  a  national 
bank;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

HJl.  8248.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  to 
provide  for  the  return  to  the  stockpile  of 
materials  withdrawn  but  not  used  for  de- 
fense purposes;  to  the  Committee  oa  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  EX>MONDSON : 

HJl.  8249.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Strategic 
and  CriUcal  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  to 
provide  for  the  return  to  the  stockpUe  of 
materials  withdrawn  but  not  used  for  de- 
fense purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H.R.  8250.  A  bill  to  amend  section  274  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1964;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROMWXLL: 

H.R.  8251.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  612. 
title  38,  United  States  Oxle.  to  authorize 
dental  services  and  treatment  In  cases  where 
discharges  were  corrected  by  competent  au- 
thority from  dishonorable  to  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable:  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   CELLER: 

H.R.  8252.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 28, 1903,  to  provide  that  witnesses  must 
claim  the  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion before  testifying  with  reapect  to  certain 
transactions  In  any  proceeding  under  the 
antitrust  laws  in  order  to  obtain  Inununlty 
frOTn  prosecution  thereunder;  to  the  Ckxn- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8253.  A  bm  to  amend  section  5  of 
the  CTlayton  Act  to  strengthen  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws  by  private  suits; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8254.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  to  provide  uniform 
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tax  treatment  In  easM  of  dtveattture  pur- 
suant to  ordar*  •nforclng  the  anturust  laws. 
and  for  other  purpo— e;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  liauia. 

By   Mr.   OOBBLAN: 
H.R.  8365.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Immigra- 
tion and  Natlonailty  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea;    to  the  Comnilttee   ?n   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OOMTB: 
H.R.  S3M.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.  1931,  In  order  to  provide  that  the 
foreign  market  v&lue  of   imported    flrearm« 
and  ammunition  which  have  been  disposed 
of  as  surplus  by  a  foreign  government  shall, 
for  the  purposes  of  such  act,  be  not  less  than 
the  constructed  value  of   the  merchandise; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   DI006: 
Hit.  8367.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  eaUbllsh- 
ment  of  a  Junior  College  Division  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 

HJi.  8368.  A  bill  to  repeal  sections  132(a) 
and  (b)  and  409(a)  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia. 

By  Mr.  KDMONDBON 
H.R.  8360.  A  bUl  declaring  the  Grand 
(Neoaho)  River  above  the  town  of  Port  Gib- 
son. Muskogee  County.  Okla..  to  be  not 
navigable  water  at  the  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
Hit.  8300.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  In  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 

HJi.  8261.  A  bill   to  provide   for   appoint- 
ment of  temporary  employees  to  career  po- 
sitions  tn    the   postal    field    service:    to    the 
Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  SHORT: 
HJI.  8303.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  for 
an  'Operation  Bootstrap"  for  the  American 
Indian  In  order  to  Improve  conditions  among 
Indians  on  reserratlons  and   in  other  com- 
munities,  and   for   other    purpoees:    to   the 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  RIVXS8  of  Alaska: 
HJt.  8363.  A   bin    to  amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  remove  limitations 
on  deductions  for  exploration  expenditures; 
to  the  Conunlttss  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROSBNTHAL: 
HJI.  8364.  A    bill    to   adjust    the    rates    of 
bckalc   compensation   of   certain   officers   and 
employees  tn  ths  Federal   Government,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SCHWBNGEL: 
HJI.  8366.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  adjust  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  exerclssd  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  within  the  Iowa  Ordnance  Plant 
Reservation,  Iowa:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  SHORT: 
HR.  8266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
giist  3,  1956  (70  Stat.  986),  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  adult  Indian  vocational  training; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOliSON  of  Wisconsin: 
HJi.  8367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing     Agrssment     Act     of     1937,     ad 
amended;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 
HR  8268.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of    1930   to  prevent  double   taxation   In   the 
case  of  certain  tobacco  products  exported  and 
returned  unchan^sd  to  the  United  States  and 
subsequently  reprocessed    In    the   manufac- 
turer's bonded  factory;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FIMULZY: 
HR  8369.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  US    De- 
partment of  Agrlctilture  from  participating 


In  activities  which  are  In  competition  with 
private  news  services  engaged  In  dissemina- 
tion of  news  or  other  Information;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Agrlculturt 

HR.  8270.  A  bill  to  prohibit  departments, 
agencies,  and  Instrtunentalltles  of  the  Federal 
Government  from  partlclpaUng  In  activities 
which  are  In  competition  with  private  news 
services    engaged    In    dissemination    of    news 
or  other   information,    to   the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Forelvjn  Commerce 
Mr   FOGARTY 
HR  8"i71     A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement    Act    to    increase    to   2',,    percent 
the    multiplication    factor    for    determining 
annuities  for  cert<iin  Federal  employees  en- 
gaged In  hazardous  duties.  Uj  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr   GLENN 
HR  8272    A    bill    to    authori/e    and    direct 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  construct  the 
third  Library  of  Congress  building  In  square 
732   In   the   District  of  Columbia,   to   provide 
that   such    building  shall    be  d^-'^lRiiated    the 
"President     James     Madison     MemorKl     Li- 
brary", and  to  provide  that  additional  facili- 
ties for  the  Library  of  Con^'ress  sh.iU  be  built 
In    squares    637    and    6S1    in    the    District    of 
Columbia    in    order    t«.)    render    unnecessary 
the  construction    i  at  a  cr>st  of  $.39   mllllDii) 
of    a    special    memorial    to    President    Jiunes 
Madison,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 
By  Mr  PATTEN 
H  R   8273    A  bKl   to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  .1  program  of  Federal  unemploy- 
ment   adjustment    benefits,    to    provide    for 
equalization  grants,  to  extend  coverage  of  the 
unemployment  compensation  program,  to  es- 
tablish Federal  requirements  with  respect  to 
the  weekly  benefit  amount  and  limit  the  tax 
credits    available    to    employers    in    a    State 
which  does  not  meet  such  requirements,   to 
establish  a  Federal  requirement   prohibiting 
States  from  denying  compensation  U)  workers 
underi?olni?  training  and  deny  tax  rredlta   to 
employers   In   a    State   which   does    not   meet 
such  requirement,  U^  Increase  the  waRp  ba,se 
for    the   Federal    unemployment    tax.    to    in- 
crease the  rate  of  the  Federal  unemployment 
taxes,  to  establish  a  Federal   unemployment 
adjustment  and  equalization  account  In  the 
unemployment    trust    fund,    to    change    the 
annual  certification  date  under   the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act.  to  provide  for  a  Spe- 
cial Advlfory  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  PEPPER 
H  R  8274    A  bill  to  broaden  the  Investment 
powers  of  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  FOGARTY 
HR  8275    A    bill    to    amend    the    Library 
Services   Act   to   Increase   the   Federal   assist- 
ance for  the  Improvement  of  public  libraries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr   CANNON 
HJ   Res   667    Joint  restilutlon  m;iklng  con- 
tinuing   appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes 

By  Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania 
H.J  Res.  668    Joint    resolution     to    amend 
the  pledge  of  allegiance   to   the   flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  FINNEGAN: 
HJ.  Res.  669    Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain 
of  their  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr  PEPPER: 
HJ.  Ree.  670    Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  week  In  March  of 
each   year   as    'Save   Your   Vision    Week";    to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr   ELLIOTT 

H   Res  504    Resolution    to    create    a    select 
committee   to  Investigate  research   programs 
conducted   by   or   sponsored    by    the    depart 
ments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr   ABBITT 

H  Res   506    Resolution     to     authorize     the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  and  study  with  respect  to  the 
Oe.<iell  report.   Xu  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr   DORN 

H  Res  607  Resolution  creating  a  seU-i  ' 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
of  certain  demonstrations,  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules 

By  Mr   MULTER 

H  Res  508  Resolution  creating  a  commu- 
te to  Investigate,  make  findings,  and  de- 
termine the  representation  In  the  House  to 
which  each  SUite  shall  be  qualified,  to  the 
Committee  un  Rules 
By  Mr   PEPPER 

H  Res  509  Resolution  to  provide  thnt  no 
future  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
be  entered  Into  until  the  Soviet  Union  first 
withdraws  all  troops  from  Cuba;  and  that 
upon  such  withdrawal  the  United  SUtes  will 
not  allov  China  nor  any  government  other 
than  Cuba  to  establish  or  maintain  military 
forces  1.1  Cuba,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
blll.s  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  ALGER 
H  R  8278    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adel  Gafar 
Niifrawi,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    BENNETT  of  Michigan : 
H  R  8277    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
C'.icclanl.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    BUCKLEY: 
H  R   8278    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ankln 
Messiklan        to      the      Committee      on      the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   BURKE 
H  R    8279    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Cosmos 
C     Carldlmoe;     te    the    Conunlttee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    CELLAR. 
H  R  8280    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Annette  M    Rasor  and  Dr.  Robert  W    Rasor, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    COLLIER: 
H  R  8281    A    bin    for    the    relief   of    Anlca 
Samardzla  Vavan;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    CURTIN 
H  R  8282    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
S.   Zoupanos.    to  the  Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By   Mr    DULSKI: 
H  R  8283    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eh-   Juliet 
Hananlan,    Ui    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr    FINO: 
H  R  8284    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Pletro 
Ardlzzone,     to    the    Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr    FISHER 
H  R  8285    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Capt. 
George    F     England,    U.S.   Air   Force;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H  R  8286.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Capt 
Leslie  B    Shanoff;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    ROONEY  of  New   York 
H  R.  8287    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Malka   Feldman;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.8288  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Giuseppe  Clanclmlno;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  August  27, 1963 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
test  ban  treaty  currently  is  being  dis- 
cussed here  in  Washington.  D.C.,  and 
across  the  land.  During  the  past  couple 
of  weeks.  I  have  had  many  letters  from 
constituents  concerning  this  Issue.  Be- 
cause of  their  interest  in  the  matter,  I 
have  made  the  nuclear  test  ban  the  sub- 
ject of  my  August  newsletter. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  my  news- 
letter, as  well  as  the  paragraphs  entitled 
"As  I  See  It"  in  the  Record: 
Nttclear  Test  Ban 

The  test  ban  treaty  has  been  signed,  and 
probably  will  be  ratified  by  the  Senate  In 
a  month  or  so.  Whether  or  not  this  "first 
step  *  Is  In  the  best  interests  of  our  country 
remains  to  be  seen.  However,  It  wouldn't 
hurt   to  ask  a  few  why  and  wherefores. 

Why  did  Khrushchev  suddenly  agree  to  a 
treaty  which  he  had  refused  In  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  and  again  untU  re- 
cently during  the  Kennedy  administration? 

Wiis  It  because  of  his  serious  problems 
with  the  Red  Chinese?  Did  he  need  a 
detente  with  the  West?  We  have  been  told 
repeatedly  that  the  break  between  Moscow 
and  Pelplng  Is  real  and  that  a  full  struggle 
for  power  exists  between  Mao  and  Khru- 
shchev. Will  the  signing  of  thU  treaty  pose 
him  before  much  of  the  world  as  "the  man 
of  peace"? 

Or  Is  he  In  trouble  politically  In  Rtissla 
Itself  and  needed  to  demonstrate  his  ability 
to  call  the  tune  with  the  West?  There  hare 
been  Indications  that  all  la  not  quiet  and 
peaceful  In  Russia  and  that  Khruahcher  U 
having  personal  political  problems. 

Did  he  sign  this  treaty  because  of  military 
considerations?  It  Is  generally  conceded 
that  the  weakest  part  of  Russia's  nuclear 
arsenal  lies  in  its  lack  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  and  that  these  weapyons  can  be  de- 
veloped through  underground  testing,  which 
the  treaty  permits.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
knowledge  of  large  weapons  effects  Is  limited 
and  that  knowledge  can  only  be  imple- 
mented by  tests  conducted  In  space.  If  these 
assumptions  are  true,  then  it  Is  quite  poe- 
slble  that  the  Soviets  can  obtain  a  ireapons 
superiority  by  continued  underground 
testing. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the  tremendous 
costs  of  the  arms  race  and  the  strained  So- 
viet economy.  We  have  been  told  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  that  the  signing 
of  this  treaty  will  not  reduce  our  defense 
budget  of  $50  odd  billion,  so  we  will  not  gain 
from  a  dollars-and-centa  point  at  view. 

Then  we  ask,  Why  did  we  agree  to  this 
treaty?     Was  it  becauae  it  "eased  tensions?" 

President  Kennedy,  Mr.  Harrlman,  and  Mr. 
Rusk  have  all  said  that  this  treaty  does  not 
lessen  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  It  wlU  not 
prevent  the  addition  of  new  weapons  to  the 
stockpile,  it  will  not  reduce  In  any  way  the 
present  stockpile.  There  Is  certainly  no 
guarantee  that  Mr.  K  wont  make  a  move  In 
some  other  direction.  Remember  this.  It 
was  on  July  14,  1963,  that  the  Soviets  steted 
In  an  open  letter: 


"We  fully  stand  for  the  destruction  of 
Imperlallam  and  capitalism.  We  not  only 
believe  In  the  Inevitable  destruction  of  cap- 
italism, but  are  doing  everything  for  this  to 
be  accomplished  as  soon  as  possible." 

I  would  write  a  great  deal  more  on  this 
subject,  but  space  wont  permit.  Let  me 
conclude  by  asking:  Is  Mr.  K  a  man  of  peace? 
If  he  is,  he  could  demonstrate  It  by  with- 
drawing Red  Army  troopw  and  equipment 
from  Cuba.  What  do  you  think? 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Westlakd, 
U.S.  Congressman. 


As  I  Sex  It 
(By  Helen  Westland) 
Recently  I  listened  to  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
WATma,  of  Arizona,  and  Senator  Hubert  Hum- 
PHRZT,  of  Minnesota,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, discussing  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
Senator  Goldwater  was  asking  questions  in 
the  field  where  he  thinks  there  Is  some 
doubt.  Senator  Humphret  was  trying  to  re- 
assure the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
there  Is  little.  If  any  field  of  doubt.  Down  In 
the  basement  of  the  Senate,  and  slmultane- 
otisly  on  the  House  side,  ceremonies  were  go- 
ing on  announcing  civil  defense  supplies 
were,  for  the  first  time,  being  unloaded  and 
placed  In  shelters  on  Capitol  Hill.  This 
struck  me  as  a  field  of  doubt,  In  the  broad 
picture.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  Russians 
are  laying  In  civil  defense  supplies  as  they 
sign  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  suppos- 
edly to  release  tensions  on  the  possible  nu- 
clear war  front. 

Meanwhile.  "Anyone  for  quilting?"  In  the 
extracurricular  activity  department,  I  am 
now  Involved  In  being  chairman  of  a  politi- 
cal quUt.  In  every  national  campaign,  proj- 
ects of  this  nature  come  to  light.  You 
might  call  them  attention  catchers.  I  am 
collecting  signatures  of  Congressmen  and 
Senators  which  in  tiu-n  will  be  embroidered 
on  an  88th  Congress  quilt.  This  is  literally 
"history  in  the  making."  and  it  is  lots  of 
fun. 


behavior.  Quoting  from  the  Augiist  22. 
1963.  issue  of  the  Hollywood  Reporter  it 
has  the  following  to  state: 

Approximately  95  percent  of  the  motion 
pictures  given  a  class  C  (condemned)  rating 
by  the  National  Legion  of  Decency  are  for- 
eign productions,  according  to  a  breakdown 
of  the  legion's  latest  tabulation  of  film 
classifications.  In  the  cumulative  list  of 
pictures  In  active  release,  totaling  407,  there 
are  63  condemned  films,  of  which  69  are 
foreign  made. 

The  biggest  category  in  the  Legion's 
list  is  the  top-rating  class  A-I,  films 
"Morally  unobjectionable  for  general 
patronage,"  with  a  total  of  91  films  un- 
der this  heading  and  the  big  majority 
of  them  American.  Two  other  cate- 
gories— class  A-n.  "Morally  unobjec- 
tionable for  adults  and  adolescents,"  and 
class  A-m.  "Morally  unobjectionable 
for  adults"— list  86  and  76  films,  respec- 
tively. There  are  32  class  A-IV.  "Mor- 
ally unobjectionable  for  adults,  with  res- 
ervations," and  59  films  in  class  B, 
"Morally  objectionable  in  part  for  all," 
with  the  latter  category  also  heavily 
foreign. 

Due  to  this  overwhelming  report  that 
shows  the  desirability  of  American-made 
films  I  feel  it  is  most  important  that 
Congressman  King's  H.R.  7670  and  my 
companion  H.R.  7672  be  enacted  in  this 
Congress  to  let  the  American  motion  pic- 
ture viewing  public  know  where  the  pic- 
tures they  are  asked  to  patronize  are 
actually  filmed.  A  fact  that  is  hidden 
from  them  in  today's  exhibition  of  mo- 
tion pictures. 


Runaway  Film  Prodaction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

or   CALIPOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  27, 1963 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  connection  with 
further  proof  of  the  desirability,  in  some 
definite  way,  of  letting  the  American 
public  know  where  the  motion  pictures 
they  are  asked  to  support  by  their  pa- 
tronage are  actually  filmed.  Those  of  us 
from  southern  California  know  only  too 
well  what  the  runaway  film  production 
has  done  to  the  tempo  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry  in  Hollywood;  it  has 
brought  it  to  practically  a  standstill. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  many  inroads 
that  have  been  made  into  the  motion 
picture  presentation  of  films  that  are  not 
truly  fitted  for  younger  viewers  to  at- 
tend. These  films  openly  project  scenes 
and  scripts  that  deal  in  sensationalism 
and  have  as  their  main  theme  murder, 
adultery,   and   all   around   promiscuous 


Democrats  or  Repnblicans,  Maybe? — 
Consenratiyet,  Definitely 


EXTENSION  OF  REBilARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  FOREBUN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  27. 1963 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  determine  whether  west 
Texans  are  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
but  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  they  are 
definitely  conservative  in  their  thinking. 
Recently,  with  the  help  of  hundreds  of 
volunteer  citizens,  I  mailed  out  approxi- 
mately 100,000  questiormaires  to  the  folks 
of  west  Texas  inviting  them  to  advise  me 
of  their  feelings  concerning  some  of  the 
major  issues  facing  the  Congress.  Also, 
most  of  the  newspapers  published  my 
questionnaire,  and  several  clubs  repro- 
duced and  distributed  it,  I  fully  realized 
that  the  simplicity  of  the  questions 
hardly  befitted  the  complexity  of  the  is- 
sues, and  therefore,  I  invited  the  people, 
If  they  wished,  to  attach  a  letter  setting 
forth  their  reasoning  on  any  of  their 
answers  and  discussing  any  other  issues 
not  mentioned  in  the  questionnaire. 

The  response  was  tremendous;  21,651 
questionnaires  were  returned  and  over 
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S.OOO  of  them  had  additional  comments 
and  suffgestiona  attached.  The  anawen 
pointed  up  the  people'*  rital  concern  and 
dlawatlaf action  with  our  national  situa- 


tion and  their  overwhelming  dealre  for 
reapooslble,  conaervatlTO  government 
The  questions  submitted,  and  the  an- 
swers returned,  are  as  follows: 


guMUau 


Perc«ii 


Ym 


I.  D*  r»o  l)«ltov«  th«t  Uxn  should  b«  cut  without  s  cut  In  K(««l«csl  ip^ndingr 

>.  Do  yoQ  baUeTB  d*fldt  flaaaciDK  la  uood  for  our  national  eoooomy* 

I.  Do  fou  CkTor  Um  propOMl  to  provide  KederaJ  ajd  for  urban  mass  tracsportat'lon'. "„ 

♦.  Do  TOO  f«Tor  Um  propoMU  to  (tire  Ke<l«ral  aid  to  e<lucatloo  at  all  trade  lerels' 

S.  Do  you  f«Tor  tb«  MlmlnlatnUloa's  Federal  aid  for  modlcare  profwsal' ~ 

•.  Are  you  sstUfled  with  the  way  the  a<lnilnUtrati<)n  Is  handling  the  problem  of  <  uba?...""!!"! 

7.  Do  you  believe  th«r«  should  be  larirr  r^uctions  in  our  forplKn  tui  exiienduuresT "" 

8.  Do  you  favor  eonUnoed  Federal  control  an>l  rogulaUons  of  MO'icuitureT 

».  Should  the  Ouadalnpe  Pesk  area  be  remoTed  as  a  source  of  State  tax  income  Mid  made  a  nstionai 

jmrkT 

10.  Should  the  Federal  OoTemment  !>«  reepousil.le  for  remoTing  the  salt  cedai^iionK  the  Pecos 
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Of  the  100  people  answering.  "Yes,"  to 
a  final  question,  "Do  you  own  property 
along  the  Pecos  River?"  74  opposed 
Federal  Oovemment  eradication  of  the 
salt  cedar  bushes,  even  though  it  weis  on 
their  own  land,  and  26  favored  the  Fed- 
eral aid  program. 

It  Is  a  pleasure,  indeed,  for  a  conserva- 
tive Republican  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  representing  thla  kind  of  folks  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


Free  Eatcrprise  Can  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  27. 1963 

Mr.  McLOSKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier in  the  session  I  warned  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, under  the  guidance  of  Secretary 
Udall.  pl&nned  to  create  a  Government 
monopoly  in  setting  up  long-distance 
transmission  powerllnes. 

In  my  opinion  this  dreamy  socialistic 
scheme  of  Secretary  Udall's  Is  just  an- 
other example  of  the  «)reading  of  pork 
barrel  projects  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment under  the  fallacious  argument  that 
private  enterprise  cannot  do  the  job. 

It  Is  a  peculiar  commentary  on  our 
way  of  life  that  we  are  now  reaching  the 
place  where  the  Federal  Oovemment  is 
fearful  of  having  private  industry  com- 
pete against  it.  Are  the  socialistic  plan- 
ners afraid  to  have  private  industry 
prove  it  can  do  a  better  job  at  a  lower 
cost  to  the  consumer  than  can  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment? 

I  lun  very  pleased  to  learn  that  a  group 
of  locally  controlled  power  companies  In 
the  Midwest  are  willing  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. 

Last  week,  In  company  with  a  number 
of  other  Congressmen  and  Senators,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  attend  a  dinner 
meeting  at  which  time  we  were  briefed 
on  the  plans  and  purposes  of  a  new 
organization  of  power  suppliers  in  the 
North  Central  States  who  have  Joined 


together  to  coordinate  the  planning, 
construction,  and  operation  of  the  power 
supply  facilities  in  their  area. 

To  me  this  is  a  proper  approach  to 
the  problem.  It  Is  a  worthy  objective 
when  Investor-owned  companies,  cooper- 
atives, and  public  power  districts  are 
willing  to  pool  their  respective  talents 
and  Investments  to  work  in  complete 
harmony  with  each  other.  It  Is  a  most 
important  step  In  the  right  direction 
when  these  three  groups  combine  their 
resources  in  bringing  to  consumers  the 
greatest  possible  electric  service  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  this  is  the 
proper  approach  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  against  subsidized  Federal 
projects.  My  congratulations  to  this 
joint  effort  to  prove  the  free  enterprise 
system  Is  both  feasible  and  workable. 
I  wish  every  success  to  the  Mid-Conti- 
nent Area  Power  Planners. 


Criteria   for   Economic   Assistance   for 
Underdeveloped  Connbiei 


EDCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  ^fcw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  27.  1963 

Mr.  DULJSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Buffalo. 
N.Y..  is  an  active  group  which  has  aided 
many  civic  endeavors  and  e.xpressed  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  affairs  of  local 
and  national  government.  On  occasion 
It  has  conducted  seminars  or  studies  on 
topics  pertaining  to  community  interests, 
as  well  as  national  interests. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  criteria  for 
economic  assistance  for  underdeveloped 
countries,  recommended  by  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  endorsed 
by  the  Buffalo  leeigue: 

First.  Stricter  standards  of  selectivity 
and  self-help  in  aiding  developing 
countries. 

Second.  Elfforts  to  reduce  and  ulti- 
mately  eliminate   our    aid    by   enabUng 


nations  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Third.  Securing  increased  participa- 
tion of  other  Industrialized  nations  in 
sharing  the  cost  of  aid  to  developing 
countries. 

Fourth.  Development  programs 
should  be  long-term  because  develop- 
ment programs  cannot  be  solved  over- 
night. 

Fifth.  The  programs  should  be  ade- 
qxiately  financed  so  that  they  have  a  real 
chance  of  success. 

Sixth.  The  programs  should  be  "effec- 
tively" administered  so  that  our  tax 
money  will  get  full  value. 


Syria's  Harassment  of  Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

or    Nrw    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  27. 1963 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  hearings  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  we  heard  a  most  interesting 
analysis  of  America's  present  position  in 
the  Near  East.  It  was  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  State.     I  quote  from  it: 

The  Uiilt«d  States  has  become  the  most 
Influential  outside  power  In  the  Near  E;i.st. 
nijw  able  to  exert  a  more  useful  although 
still  limited  degree  of  Influence  on  a  wide 
variety  of  Issues  Important  to  the  free  world 
than  at  any  time  heretofore. 

Now  this  is  a  very  reassuring  state- 
ment. It  Is  meant  to  placate  the  wor- 
riers among  us  and  quiet  the  critics 
among  us.  It  is  meant  to  soothe  those 
of  us  who  protest  when  our  allies  in 
Lsrael  and  other  Arab  States  are  threat- 
ened by  aggressive  neighbors. 

For  instance,  defenders  of  continued 
massive  aid  to  Egypt  will  say  that  by 
exercising  Influence  over  Nasser's  econ- 
omy, we  exercise  control  over  his  am- 
bitions. 

It  will  be  claimed  that  American 
wheat — millions  of  tons  of  it — cushions 
the  diplomatic  channels  between  our 
Embassy  in  Cairo  and  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment. It  will  be  contended  that  our 
aid  was  a  major  factor  in  bringing  Egyp- 
tian troops  home  from  the  long  and 
bloody  little  war  in  Yemen. 

Well,  I  contend  that  our  aid  contrib- 
uted to  Nasser's  ability  to  stay  in  that 
war  for  so  long.  It  has  indirectly  helped 
him  to  amass  an  arsenal  of  more  and 
more  sophisticated  weapons,  by  freeing 
part  of  his  economy  for  the  purchase  of 
Rus^sian  arms.  Just  last  month,  we  saw 
a  day-long  parade  of  that  arsenal 
through  the  streets  of  Cairo.  The 
crowds  cheered;  the  bands  played;  the 
Migs  thundered  overhead.  The  Egyp- 
tians took  that  parade  very  seriously;  I 
do  not  see  why  we  should  not. 

And  let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  that 
triumphant    return    of    Nasser's    troops 
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from  Yemen.  Thousands  of  E^ptian 
soldiers,  having  fought  long  and  hard 
against  Royalist  guerrillas,  sail  into 
Alexandria.  Does  their  leader  promise 
them  rest,  peace,  security?  No.  "With 
one  hand  he  signs  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  and  with  the  other,  he  directs  his 
battle-weary  army  to  the  cherished  goal 
of— and  I  quote — "liberating  Palestine." 
And  to  me,  that  means  annihilating 
Israel. 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  in  its  report 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  was  not  too  much 
soothed  by  the  State  Department's  con- 
fidence.   The  committee  stated : 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  with- 
holding of  economic  assistance  from  thoee 
countries  which  persUt  In  poUcles  of  bellig- 
erence and  In  preparations  for  their  execu- 
tion, and  to  entering  Into  security  guaran- 
tees with  thoee  naUons  that  would  be  willing 
to  make  appropriate  commitments  for  pro- 
moting peace  and  stability  In  the  area. 

If  Nasser's  speech  to  his  Yemen  vet- 
erans is  not  Just  another  myth  manu- 
factured by  Cairo  radio,  then  I  define 
Egypt  as  a  nation  which  has  "persisted 
in  policies  of  belligerence." 

At  this  very  moment,  the  Security 
Council  is  deliberating  Israel's  complaint 
that  her  borders  have  been  repeatedly 
violated  by  Syrian  soldiers  and  aircraft 
since  last  I>ecember.  Two  of  Israel's 
young  pioneers  have  been  killed  at  their 
work. 

Why  does  this  Syria  choose  this  mo- 
ment to  inflame  her  borders  with  Israel? 
Because  she  is  in  trouble  with  Arab  pub- 
lic opinion.  She  la  under  attack  by 
Cairo's  propaganda  machine,  one  of  the 
most  destructive  weapons  in  the  Near 
East.  Syria,  like  other  Arab  nations, 
has  come  to  believe  that  she  can  use  the 
Israel  conflict  to  cover  her  sins  at  home 
and  to  protect  herself  from  Arab  enmity, 
without  fear  of  action  by  Israel's  West- 
ern allies. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  Baathlst 
Syria  is  quite  different  from  the  Syria 
we  have  known  in  recent  years.  It  used 
to  be  the  case  that  rebellious  soldiers  and 
opposing  politicians  were  exiled  to  pleas- 
ant diplomatic  posts  abroad.  Now,  they 
are  shot. 

In  Morocco,  dissident  voices  are  be- 
ing systematically  choked  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Many  of  these  voices  are  directed 
by  Cairo.  They  attempt  to  subvert.  In- 
filtrate, imdermine.  They  have  their 
counterparts  throughout  the  Near  East — 
in  Jordan,  where  they  exploit  the 
Palestinians;  In  Iran,  where  some 
months  ago  they  exploited  a  national 
religious  observance  to  instigate  bloody 
riots. 

Nasser  does  not  limit  totalitarianism 
to  Egypt.  He  encourages  it  in  other 
countries  by  forcing  governments  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  Nasser  with 
Nasser's  own  methods. 

Algeria's  leader — and  I  use  the  singu- 
lar, Mr.  Speaker,  because  now  Ben  Bella 
stands  alone — shrouds  his  purge  of  old 
revolutionary  friends  by  blaming  Israel 
for  a  plot  against  his  regime.  He  too 
feels  free  to  beat  the  whipping-boy  of 


the  Arab  East.  As  his  imitation  of 
Nasser  grows  more  and  more  unmistak- 
able, this  recipient  of  enormous  Ameri- 
can aid  declares  his  "policy  of  belliger- 
ence" toward  Israel. 

I  have  heard  reports  recently  that 
France  will  turn  over  some  atomic  test- 
ing facilities  to  Algeria,  who  will  In 
turn  lend  them  to  Egypt.  Egypt  does 
not  plan  to  test  firecrackers,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Nasser  plans  to  do  exactly 
what  he  says  he  will  do — liberate  Pales- 
tine— and  unless  we  stop  him,  he  may 
give  It  a  try  and  thus  catapult  the  entire 
world  into  a  disastrous  confiict. 

Supposedly,  we  seek  to  acquire  in- 
fluence In  these  countries  in  order  to 
protect  the  interests  of  democracy  and 
freedom,  and  to  resist  the  pressures  of 
the  Soviet  bloc.  I  have  some  doubts 
about  this  definition  when  applied  to 
American  Near  East  policy.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  influence  we  have  must  be 
very  meager — if  it  does  nothing  more 
than  protect  blossoming  dictatorships 
fn»n  Soviet  influence. 

I  will  tell  you  where  I  think  we  have 
Influence.  We  have  influence  in  Israel. 
In  Israel,  men  are  free  to  petition  their 
Oovemment,  to  argue  with  it  as  we  do  in 
this  coimtry.  Israel's  citizens  have  the 
protection  of  their  courts  and  their  laws. 
What  they  need  now  is  the  protection 
against  Arab  aggression  which  could 
be  afforded  by  security  guarantees  from 
the  United  States  and  her  Western  allies. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Introduced  two 
resolutions  on  this  matter.  One  calls 
upon  our  United  Nations  delegation  to 
introduce  and  support  a  movonent  call- 
ing for  direct  Arab-Israel  peace  negotia- 
tions. The  other  vu-ges  that  we  under- 
take a  collective  defense  agreement  with 
IsraeL  These  are  the  ways  to  convince 
Arab  leaders  that  threats  of  war  against 
Israel  must  stop,  that  border  harrass- 
ment  must  stop,  that  war  In  fact  is  out 
of  the  question. 

These  are  the  ways  to  use  our  hard- 
won  Influence.  And  if  we  don't  use  it, 
we  might  as  well  not  brag  about  It.  Be- 
cause we  might  as  well  not  have  It. 


Exckaafc  of  CorrespoDdence  With  Sec- 
retary Dillon  CommentiBS  Upon  In- 
tvest  EqnalaatioB  Tax 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  icissouBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  27, 1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  23 
I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasvur 
Dillon  commenting  uiMn  the  administra- 
tion's so-called  interest  equalization  tax 
on  U.S.  purchases  of  foreign  securities. 
On  July  24  I  inserted  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  the  Secretary  in  the  Congressional 
Rbcokd.  I  have  now  received  a  response 
from  Secretary  Dillon,  dated  August  6, 


1963,  and,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
insert  a  copy  of  his  reply  in  the  Record 
at  this  time,  along  with  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  him. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
now  holding  hearings  upon  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  record  of  these  hearings  will  shed 
further  light  on  the  many  points  of  dis- 
agreement now  existing  on  the  soundness 
of  the  principle  behind  the  tax  proposal 
as  well  as  on  Its  balance-of-payments 
effects. 
The  letters  follow: 
Congress  of  thi  Unitko  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  23,  1963. 
Hon.  C.  DouGUUs  DiLiiON, 
Secretary,  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  am  writing  In  regard 
to  the  administration's  plan  to  reduce  the 
balance-of-paymcnts    deficit    by    stemming 
foreign  security  sales  in  the  United  States 
through  an  Interest  equalization  tax.    It  is 
claimed  that  such  a  tax  would.  In  effect.  In- 
crease  by  approximately  1  percent  the  In- 
terest cost  to  foreigners  of  obtaining  capital 
In  this  country  and  woiUd  thus  help  equalize 
interest  rate  patterns  for  longer  term  financ- 
ing In  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

The  significant  natiire  of  this  proposal  was 
demonstrated  by  the  unsettling  reacUon 
which  its  announcement  caused  in  major 
financial  centers  around  the  world.  Because 
of  the  serious  effects  that  it  might  have  on 
domestic  and  international  money  markets 
and  because  it  is  a  clear  departure  from  U.8. 
policy  of  maintaining  freedom  of  capital 
movements,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
such  a  program  must  be  carefully  weighed 
against  the  costs.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
costs  of  such  a  program,  particularly  when 
employed  by  a  key  cvirrency  country,  would 
be  so  onerous  as  not  to  Justify  the  meager 
balance-of-payments  savings  which  might  be 
expected  to  result  from  it. 

In  hlB  July  18  balance-of-payments  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  the  President  said  that 
the  balance-of-payments  savings  which 
would  result  from  an  interest  eqiializatlon 
tax  combined  with  the  increase  in  short- 
term  interest  rates  should  over  the  next  18 
months  equal  or  probably  exceed  $900  mil- 
Uon.  As  you  pointed  out  in  your  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
July  8,  a  reasonable  increase  in  short-term 
Interest  rates  would  be  likely  to  improve 
our  annual  balance  of  payments  by  $500  mil- 
lion or  more.  Over  an  18-month  period, 
therefore,  we  might  expect  an  improvement 
arising  from  the  Increase  in  the  discount  rate 
of  about  $750  million.  It  would  follow  that 
the  balance-of-payments  savings  over  18 
months  which  the  administration  believes 
would  flow  from  the  foreign  security  tax 
program  would  be  in  the  area  of  $150  mil- 
lion— or  $100  million  on  an  annual  basis.  I 
would  appreciate  knowing  if  my  understand- 
ing is  correct. 

Purthermore,  I  presiune  that  this  estimate 
was  arrived  at  prior  to  the  exemption  of  new 
Canadian  Issues,  which  the  administration 
reportedly  has  granted.  Since  new  Canadian 
issues  for  the  past  3  years  have  comprised 
an  average  of  33  percent  of  American  pur- 
chases of  all  new  issues  of  foreign  secxirltles 
plus  all  transactions  in  outstanding  foreign 
securities,  it  appears  that  exempting  them 
would  very  largely  wipe  out  the  balance-of- 
payments  savings  which  the  administration 
baa  estimated.  What  is  the  administration's 
estinuite  of  the  total   balance-of-payments 
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kf  the 
U  Caaxtim  JMw 
M*  toteny  mmugtmAi 

It  iMw  Oknadiaa  Ihom  and  lanxM  of  th« 
Um  <l«T«lop«d  oooBtalM  ar«  Mtampted.  m  la 
•ppariBtty  plaoaMl,  My  aatlmataa  Uadlcato 
*IM*  tta*  totel  MMnafe  vtaleli  iMl«bt  be  af- 
t— tad  ^  ttatt  tas  vovM  have  been  only  ^M 
mliUoa  la  IMO*  %Vm  aaUlloa  In  IMl.  tST* 
nUUlen  la  1M3  and  tUi  miUlon  In  the  llrat 
quarter  of  IMS.  Adailttedlr.  one  cannot 
preset  the  alH  of  ftttm  outflows  of  this 
natiae  aoMy  oa  fba  baala  of  paat  ezpeiienoe. 
It  doea  appear  «»  mm,  howeTer,  that  the 
magnltudee  oorered  bf  the  tax  would  be  ao 
■mall  aa  not  to  wanaat  teklnc  aueh  a  po- 
tentially  harmful   and   unsettling   step. 

Aalde  fron  tha  Ihet  that  the  balance-of- 
pAymenta  aavln^  vhSch  might  be  realized 
would  be  relattrety  tnalgnlflcant  compared 
to  the  alxe  of  tha  ovenll  deficit,  there  Is  a 
poaafblltty  that  tbara  will  be  affaeta  to  such 
aarlnga.  Flrat.  aome  exports  of  VS.  capital 
goods  which  are  linanred  from  foreign  bor- 
luwtuga  la  the  VA.  market  probably  would 
be  redoeed.  SeeoBd.  there  to  a  likelihood 
that  aoaw  forefgn  tBreetment  In  the  United 
Btatee.  which  tba  Piaalduut  seeks  to  attract, 
would  be  dlaeouiaged  by  the  fear  that  fur- 
ther reafalctKina  mlglkt  be  Imposed  on  the 
wee  of  the  dcrflar.  Saa  the  Treasury  Deport- 
aaent  made  any  estlBsle  at  the  size  of  theee 
poeaible  odteta  to  balance  of-payments  say- 
ings ajiatng  fTaaa  tha  proyoeed  tax? 

In  addttlcui,  tha  tax  propoaal  la  Inconsist- 
ent with  tha  aAnlBlatratlon'a  ob^ectlre. 
wfaleh  was  dearly  apeOed  out  In  the  Presi- 
dent's measaga.  otf  aaOteg  more  US.  securi- 
ties abroad.  Tba  araetUm  of  an  artlflcal  wall 
to  foreign  flotatloae  ta  thla  country  can  only 
aarve  to  negate  any  beneAclal  effects  which 
might  flow  fro^  the  adminlstraUon's  efforta 
to  aeU  moia  T3A.  aacuiltlea  overaeae.  Haa 
tha  Treasury  eattmatad  the  sice  of  this  off- 
set? 

Furthermore,  there  la  considerable  doubt 
about  whether  a  1-pareant  Increaae  ta  Kmg- 
tarm  Intereat  rataa  would  discourage  much 
foreign  borrowlag  ta  the  US.  market.  For 
example,  an  article  by  Prof.  Peter  B.  Kenen 
la  the  June  196i  laaoa  of  Lloyd's  Bank  Re- 
view points  out  that  the  costa  to  the  bor- 
rower of  nnatlng  aaw  laani  ii  Is  considerably 
higher  In  othar  IHianrlal  centers  than  In  the 
United  Statea.  ■ran  after  a  1-percent  In- 
creaae la  effecttra  Intareat  ratea.  the  XJS. 
market  would  atUl  rataaln  considerably  more 
attractive  than  naarty  erery  other  major 
flnanrtal  center.  Ptvtharmore,  as  you  your- 
self hare  potntad  oat»  there  are  numeroua 
Important  Influanoaa  other  than  taterest 
ratea  which  attract  borrowera  to  the  New 
York  market  and  which  would  remain 
largely  unaffected  by  the  tax. 

If  my  conclusions  are  correct,  the  tax  plan 
at  the  rates  propoaed  Is  likely  to  have  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. If  the  tax  were  to  be  passed  by  Con- 
grees,  however,  I  fear  that  once  Its  Ineffec- 
tlveneas  became  apparent  the  administration 
would  insist  that  tha  approach  was  right  but 
that  the  ratea  we  not  high  enough  and 
needed  to  be  lacrsMad. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  you  with  the  Impree- 
stoa  that  my  onmmant  on  the  effecUveness 
at  tha  propoaal  ImpUea  any  agreement  with 
the  principle  behind  It.  Instead  of  erecting 
barriers  to  privata  capital  movements,  the 
administration  ahould  grapple  with  the  basic 
cause  of  the  outflow  of  funds.  This  outflow 
results  from  an  unfavorable  investment  cli- 
mate In  this  country  arising  from  a  weak- 
nsss  ta  bustaeaa  eonifldence  based  upon  the 
eonttantag  proOta  aquaeae.  chronic  Federal 
budget  dedclta  and  tba  slow  but  steady  ero- 
sion of  the  valoa  of  tike  dollar.  Coofldenca 
and  the  haaWhIar  tnvaalmiiiit  ehmate  which 
accompaalaa  It  wffi  aot  ba  rsatoied  unU]  tha 


admlnlatratlon  Impoeea  dlaclpllne  upon  it- 
self In  tha  conduct  of  Its  flscal  affairs. 

In  s\im.  ICr.  Secretary,  aside  from  rejecting 
the  prtadple  underTytng  the  admlnlstra- 
tloB>  propoaal.  I  have  the  distinct  Impres- 
sion that  the  gains  which  Oilght  be  realised 
from  it  are  likely  to  be  so  small  as  not  to 
Justify  the  heavy  coata  tavolved.  BecaisM 
of  my  deep  concern  over  our  payments  prob- 
lem and  my  desire  to  seek  solutions  consist- 
ent with  the  U.a.  role  as  world  banker.  I 
should  appreciate  hearing  any  comments  you 
may  have  on  my  understanding  of  this  pro- 
poaal. 

With  very  beet  wlahea. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas   B.  Ctrrxs. 


Thk  Sxcxrr/utT  or  ths  TaxAsuKX, 

Waahtngton,  D  C  .  AugiLst  6.  I9S3. 
Hon.  T>(oiCAs  B.  Crms. 
House  of  Repreaentmtfves , 
WasKington.  D  C. 

Dasa  Tt>M :  Tour  letter  dated  July  23  raises 
a  nimiber  of  very  tatereatlng  potata  with  re- 
gard to  the  potential  benefit  for  our  balance 
of  paymenta  of  the  proposed  Interest  equali- 
zation tax.  I  shall  deal  with  these  polau  In 
the  order  In  which  they  appear  In  your  let- 
ter. Let  me  emphasize  at  the  ouUet,  how- 
ever, that  we  do  not  regard  this  tax  as  "a 
clear  departure  from  UB.  policy  of  main- 
taining freedom  of  capital  movements."  The 
tax  win  exert  Its  Impact  on  the  market  by 
raising  the  cosu  to  foreign  borrowers.  It  will 
neither  arbitrarily  shut  off  foreign  security 
sales  by  other  advanced  countries  In  our 
nuultets  nor  make  them  subject  to  Govern- 
ment screening  or  direct  control. 

Paragraph  S  of  your  letter  Involres  a 
mistaterpretatlon  of  the  estimated  balance- 
of -payments  Improvement  which  the  Ptesl- 
deut  referred  to  In  the  penultimate  para- 
graph of  his  July  18  message  to  the  Congress. 
The  "approximately  |a  billion"  estimated 
gain  Is  the  decline  In  the  rate  of  payments 
of  Oovemment  expenditures  abroad  and  of 
short-  and  long-term  capital  outflows  over 
the  next  18  months.  Sometime  within  that 
period  we  expect  Government  expenditures 
abroad  to  fall  to  and  continue  at  a  level 
which,  on  an  axmual  basis,  will  be  9600  mil- 
lion lower  than  the  1963  level.  As  much,  or 
more,  of  a  decline  In  the  rate  of  outflow  of 
short-  and  long-term  portfolio  capital,  con- 
sidered together.  Is  expected  to  result  from 
the  rise  In  short-term  taterest  rates  and  the 
effecU  of  the  taterest  equalhutlon  tax.  The 
balance-of-payuMnts  savtaga  from  declines 
In  the  rate  of  Government  expenditures,  and 
short-  and  long-term  porUollo  capital  out- 
flows win  obvlou-sly  be  larger  the  .sonner  the 
lower  levels  for  these  payments  are  reached 
within  the  18-month  period. 

It  la  our  belief  that  the  amount  of  new 
foreign  security  Issues  sold  to  VS.  residents 
win  return  In  the  next  18  months  to  the 
average  level  of  the  years  1959.  1960,  and 
1961 — something  Just  under  $600  million— 
as  compared  with  $1  1  bllllnn  last  year  and 
an  annual  rate  of  about  $1  8  billion  In  the 
first  half  of  this  year.  The  balance-of-pay- 
ments  saving  from  the  Interest  equalization 
tax.  when  It  Is  fiilly  effective,  would  there- 
fore amount  to  some  tSOO  mlUlon  annually 
from  the  1962  level.  Measured  from  the 
level  Indicated  by  the  recent  upward  trend 
ta  new  foreign  security  Issues,  the  savings 
resulting  from  the  tax  would  appear  sub- 
stantially larger.  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  a  continuation  of  that  trend  would  have 
been  serious. 

Our  eatlmate  of  the  potential  decltae  ta 
portfolio  capital  outflow  attributable  to  the 
I£T  Is  not  affected  by  the  exemption  for 
Canada.  Canadian  authorities  have  assured 
us  that  they  would  not  borrow  ta  the  United 
Btatee  to  tacreaaa  their  reaerves  or  to  relend 


the   proceeds   of   their   borrowing  to   other 
borrowera    who    are    not    exempt    frtaa    the 

HT;  also  that  we  could  expect  a  decline  in 
the  recent  level  of  Canadian  borrowing  here. 
In  view  of  these  considerations,  we  agreed 
that  a  properly  safeguarded  exemption  for 
new  Canadian  lasuea  would  be  conalstent 
with  their  domesUc  goala.  If  we  ahould  find 
operating  satiafactorUy.  we  would  reconsider 
that  the  exemption  given  to  Canada  Is  not 
the  sltuaUon  ta  Ught  of  the  facta  at  that 
time.  An  Interdepartmental  committee  will 
carefully  analyze  overall  developments  on  a 
conttauing  basU  and  call  attention  to  such 
measures  as  may  beootne  appropriate. 

In  paragraph  2  on  page  2  of  your  letter, 
you  give  estimates  of  the  total  amount  of 
transactions  which  might  have  been  affected 
by  the  proposed  tax  In  recent  years  in  the 
assumption  that  new  Canadian  Issues  and 
Issues  of  the  less  developed  countries  are 
exempt.  WhUe  It  Is  correct  thst  new 
Canadian  Issues  would  be  exempt  from  the 
tax  under  our  proposal.  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  volume  of  new  Canadian  lasiies  In 
the  UB.  market  would,  therefore,  remain 
unaffected.  As  indicated  above,  we  have 
assurance  from  the  Canadian  authorlUes 
that  we  can  expect  a  decline  In  recent  levels 
of  Canadian  boTxrwing  lu  the  United  States. 
We  are  thus  achlevtag  our  objective  in  the 
case  of  Canada  by  a  somewhat  different  pro- 
cedure than  appUcatlon  of  the  tax  to  new 
Canadian  Issues.  I  would  also  potat  out 
that  the  tax  appUes  to  purchases  by  Ameri- 
cans from  foreigners  of  outstanding  foreign 
securities  of  developed  countries. 

You  mention  the  jweslblllty  of  some  off- 
sets to  the  balance-of-payments  savings  re- 
sulting from  the  proposed  tax.  For  exam- 
ple, you  suggest  that  some  exports  of  UB. 
capital  goods  which  are  financed  from  for- 
eign borrowings  ta  the  UB.  market  prob- 
ably would  be  reduced.  In  this  connection 
I  want  to  make  several  points.  All  financing 
up  to  3  years  would  be  exempt  from  the 
tax  Commercial  bank  lending  In  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  biislnees  would  be  exempt 
from  the  tax.  In  general,  we  expect  to  ask 
for  an  exemption  which  will  relieve  from  the 
tax  any  financing  arising  out  of  the  export 
of  UB.  goods.  Direct  UB.  tavistment 
abroad  would  be  exempt  from  the  tax  (as- 
suming that  acquisition  of  securities  is  not 
made  for  the  purpose  of  resale  In  the  United 
States  >.  Securities  Issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  governments  of  less  developed  countries 
would  be  exempt  from  the  tax  ss  would  se- 
curlUes  Issued  by  s  corporation  which  meeU 
the  definition  of  a  "less  developed  country 
corporation"  In  section  955(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal  Revenue  Code. 

You  also  mention  a  likelihood  that  some 
foreign  Investment  ta  the  United  SUtes 
would  be  discouraged  by  the  fear  that  further 
restrictions  might  be  imposed  on  the  use  of 
the  dollar.  The  propoeed  tax  Is  not  a  re- 
striction on  the  use  of  the  dollar,  and  we  do 
not  t>elleve  that  It  will  be  so  Interpreted  by 
foreigners.  What  could  have  generated  con- 
cern about  the  dollar  on  the  part  of  foreign- 
ers Is  a  continuation  of  or  Increase  In  the 
recent  large  outflow  of  private  portfolio 
capital  abroad  and,  Its  Impact  on  our  balance 
of  payments.  New  foreign  Issues  sold  to 
UB.  residenu  Jumped  sharply  from  $523  mil- 
lion in  1961  to  $1.1  billion  last  year,  and  to 
an  estimated  $1.8  bUllon  annual  rate  In  the 
first  half  of  this  year.  The  reaction  of  official 
financial  circles  ta  Western  Europe  Is  that 
we  have  taken  a  step  beneficial  to  our  balance 
of  payments,  and  that  the  program  which 
the  President  announced  on  July  18,  Includ- 
ing the  I£T.  will  Increase  rather  than  reduce 
confide Qce  ta  the  dollar. 

I  cannot  agree  with  you  that  the  tax  "can 
only  serve  to  negate  any  beneficial  eflecta 
which  might  flow  from  the  administration's 
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efforts  to  sell  more  UB.  securities  overseas. 
Failure  to  react  to  the  excessive  outflow  of 
portfolio  investment,  with  Ito  adversa  Im- 
pact on  our  balance  of  payments,  would  have 
been  far  more  damagtag  to  foreign  confidence 
than  any  of  the  consequences  you  attribute 
to  the  proposed  tax.  The  amount  of  foreign 
investment  In  UB.  private  aecurltlee 
was  lees  than  $150  million  last  year.  Any 
possible  indirect  effect  which  you  fear  the 
tax  may  have  in  reductag  the  Inflow  of  for- 
eign caplUl  would  seem  to  me  negligible 
compared  to  the  effect  of  the  tax  ta  dis- 
couraging the  outflow  of  U.S.  capital  tato 
foreign  securities. 

You  question  whether  a  1  percent  tacrease 
in  the  effective  borrowtag  rate,  as  a  result 
of  the  tax.  would  discourage  much  foreign 
borrowing  in  the  U.S.  market  ta  view  of  the 
fact  that  costs  of  borrowing  ta  some  financial 
centers  may  sUll  be  considerably  higher  than 
ta  the  United  States  and  that  other  factors 
besides  the  level  of  rates  attract  borrowers  to 
the  UB.  market.  As  I  indicated  on  page  3.  we 
believe  that  the  level  of  foreign  portfolio 
borrowing  here  will  return  to  the  approxi- 
mate level  of  the  period  1959-81.  but  it  U 
not  possible  to  be  precise  ta  such  an  estimate. 
You  should  note  that  the  tax  wlU  deter  not 
only  sales  of  new  security  Issues  of  advanced 
countries  but  also  sales  of  their  outstanding 
Issues  to  American  Investors  who  will  now 
have  to  pay  the  tax. 

With  regard  to  setttog  the  tax  at  a  level 
that  would  increase  the  effective  cost  of 
foreign  borrowing  here  by  1  percent,  that 
Increase  seemed  about  right  ta  the  aenae 
that  It  seemed  large  enough  to  reduce  UB. 
private  capital  outflow  without  preventing 
foreign  borrowing  in  o\ir  market  for  the  more 
pressing  needs  or  disrupting  rate  structurea 
abroad. 

With  regard  to  your  concluding  remarks  on 
our  balance-of-pa3maents  problem,  I  believe 
that  the  President's  program,  tacludlng  the 
emphasis  on  maintaining  price  stability  aa 
business  activity  acceleratea  and  on  achiev- 
ing more  productive  Investment  through  tax 
reduction,  is  fully  consistent  with  our  com- 
mon objectives  of  malntotalng  a  sound  dol- 
lar at  home  and  abroad  without  the  Impo- 
sition of  controls  or  other  forms  of  regi- 
mentation. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  DnxoN. 


All  Hail  to  Southwetteni  Power  Admin- 
Utration's  20th  AimiTertary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKIAHOMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  August  27, 1963 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  aU 
Americans  can  txxiay  proudly  celebrate 
the  20th  anniversary  of  creation  of  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  August 
31,  1943.  SPA  was  conceived  to  market 
power  and  energy  from  the  Norfork  Dam 
in  Arkansas  and  Denison  Dam  In  Texaa, 
both  built  by  the  Army  Engineers,  and 
the  Grand  River  Dam— Pensacola, 
Okla.— projects,  and  to  market  addi- 
tional power  and  energy  from  later  proj- 
ects.   After  World  War  H,  Grand  River 


Dam  was  returned  to  control  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  spelled 
out  the  general  purposes  of  SPA,  as  fol- 
lows: "who  shall  transmit  and  dispose  of 
such  power  and  energy  in  such  manner 
as  to  encourage  the  most  widespread  use 
thereof  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  to 
consumers  consistent  with  sound  busi- 
ness principles.  Preference  in  the  sale 
of  such  power  and  energy  shall  be  given 
to  public  bodies  and  cooperatives." 

Shortly  after  this  law  was  passed  this 
section  5  was  inscribed  on  the  head  of  a 
straight  pin  and  carried  around  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  page  boy  to  show  the  Senators — 
Douglas  G.  Wright,  "The  Southwestern 
Power  Administration;  Past.  Present.  Fu- 
ture," speech  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan- 
uary 21.  1960. 

In  spite  of  violent  propaganda  in  the 
early  days  to  the  contrary,  and  its  later 
spectacular  history  of  growth,  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  has  not 
tried  to  build  a  monopolistic,  grasping 
power   empire    which    would    duplicate 
facilities  already  in  operation.    Instead, 
its  policy,  from  the  beginning,  has  been 
to  use  existing  equipment,  and  build  new 
facilities  where  practicable,  and  where 
needed,  particularly  in  the  rural  areas. 
One  of  its  most  important  objectives  has 
been  to  promote  tie-ins  or  coordination 
with,  and  use  of,  facilities  of  private  com- 
panies and  cooperatives.    Proof  of  this 
is  that,  in  1950,  SPA  requested  Congress 
to  cut  its  appropriation  by  $6  million  be- 
cause the  need  was  eliminated  by  a  con- 
tract with  two  Oklahoma  utility  com- 
panies to  supply  power. 

The  SPA  program  has  not  been  one  of 
grant  or  of  subsidy.  It  has  marketed 
ample,  dependable,  low-cost  power,  re- 
covering the  annual  cost  of  the  Govern- 
ment's power  operations,  and  repaying 
the  investment  costs  to  the  Treasury, 
plus  interest. 

Revenue  from  its  projects  has  ranged 
from  $8,510  in  flscal  year  1944,  to  $17,- 
600,000  in  fiscal  year  1963. 

By  1950,  the  SPA  had  cut  the  average 
wholesale  power  rates  in  half  in  its  oper- 
ating area,  from  1.03  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour  in  Texas  and  1.16  cents  in  Okla- 
homa in  1941,  to  5.6  and  5.8  mills,  respec- 
tively, 9  years  later.  Today  SPA's  power 
Is  20th  from  the  lowest  in  the  United 
States,  and  9  of  the  10  companies  with 
lowest  rates  in  the  country  are  associated 
with  SPA. 

SPA'S  growth  and  present  goodwill 
among  private  companies  and  coopera- 
tives have  not  been  easy  to  build.  These 
assets  have  been  nurtured  and  fought  for 
by  its  Administrator  from  the  start, 
Douglas  G.  Wright,  and  other  employ- 
ees. In  the  early  days,  private  utilities 
were  strongly  opposed  to  public  power 
and,  naturally,  to  SPA.  For  example, 
one  company  extensively  exhibited  a 
model  to  show  that  successful  incorpo- 
ration of  flood  control,  and  generation  of 
power  in  the  same  dam  or  reservoir  was 
impossible.  However,  in  1952  the  presi- 
dent of  that  company  publicly  asked 
support  for  the  immediate  beginning  of 
a  multiple-purpose  dam  in  the  company's 


home  State.  In  the  same  year  the  presi- 
dent of  another  utility  company  which 
had  previously  fought  SPA  told  Mr. 
Wright  that: 

If  I  appear  before  the  congressional  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1953. 
It  will  be  to  support  your  entire  program. — 
"A  History  of  SPA."  by  UB.  Southwestern 
Power  Administration.  Tulsa.  Okla..  1952. 


The  Southwestern  Power  Administra- 
tion now  buys,  markets,  and  exchanges 
electric  power  and  energy  in  a  drought- 
ridden  area  in  six  States,  in  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Missouri.  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas.    The  uncertainty  of  rainfall 
and  vagaries  of  waterflow  in  these  areas 
made  apparent  to  SPA  from  the  begin- 
ning  the   necessity  and   importance   of 
coordination   or   tie-in   of   transmission 
and  power  facilities  smiong  SPA,  private 
companies    and    cooperatives.    In    that 
way  deficiencies  from  drought  in  one  area 
could  be  made  up  by  power  brought  over 
other  systems'  lines  from  normal  storage 
or  rainfall  areas,  and  from  fuel-powered 
electricity  plants.    It   also  provides  an 
alternative  source  of  power  when  local 
equipment   fails  or  blows  up,  such   as 
happened  at  Jonesboro,  Ark.    The  local 
powerline's   interconnection   with   SPA. 
however,  restored  the  community  power 
service    until    repairs    could    be    made. 
SPA  now  has  about  $30  million  invested 
in  about  1,100  miles  of  transmission  fa- 
cilities, and  SPA  has  the  use  of  other 
interconnected  facilities  worth  over  $2 
billion.    Of  the  approximately  $350  mil- 
lion worth  of  dams  in  its  expected  payout 
future  schedules,  about  $250  million  wiU 
be  allocated  to  power  development. 

SPA'S  installed  capacity  of  hydroelec- 
tric power  now  is  over  791.000  kilowatts. 
Over  half — 52  percent — of  its  power  sales 
go  to  REA  cooperatives,  about  20  percent 
goes  to  the  aluminum  industry  in  Ar- 
kansas, about  SYi  percent  goes  to  munic- 
ipaUties  and  2.7  percent  goes  to  Federal 
agencies.  In  1961  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  bought  127  mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours  of  power  from  pri- 
vate power  companies  and  it  sold  125 
million  kilowatt-hours  to  them. 

Mr.  Douglas  G.  Wright,  who  has  been 
administrator  of  Southwestern  Power 
Administration  from  its  beginning,  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  building  up  and  using 
pumped  storage  power.  This  helps  in- 
crease peak  power  availability,  and  it 
suppUes  a  reactive  which  works  at  night 
to  enable  high -voltage  transmission  grid 
lines  to  benefit  and  work  from  power  un- 
used at  night  that  might  otherwise  be 
lost. 

The  great  achievements  of  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  in  work- 
ing with  private  power  companies,  mu- 
nicipalities and  cooperatives  are  those  of 
enlightened  diplomacy  and  statesman- 
ship. Together  these  forces  and  the 
SPA  have  brought  ample,  dependable, 
low-cost  power  for  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies, businesses,  and  individual  consum- 
ers in  parts  of  six  States. 

This  20th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Southwestern  Power  Administra- 
tion is  highly  worthy  of  our  recognition, 
admiration,  and  tribute. 
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SENATE 


Wednesday,  August  28,  1963 


Tbe  Senate  met  at  12  o'ek)ck  merldlAn. 
and  was  called  to  ordo:  by  tbe  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

Tbe  Cbaplatn.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Ood  and  Father  of  all  man- 
kind, under  tbe  gleaming  dome  of  this 
legislative  shrtne  of  our  free  land,  we  bow 
this  day  with  gratitude  which  a  thousand 
tongues  could  not  exhaust,  for  all  Amer- 
ica means  to  os  and  to  the  world. 

In  this  melting  pot  of  democracy,  by 
Thy  providence  and  purpose  Thy  chil- 
dren of  all  cultures  and  colors  have  come 
from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth,  here 
to  be  fashioned  and  molded  into  a  new 
race  of  emancipated  men  and  women  en- 
dowed with  a  costly  birthright  where  no 
tyrant  can  molest  or  make  afraid. 

In  these  most  dangerous  days  the  Re- 
public has  ever  known,  subdue,  we  pray, 
all  selfish  clamor,  that  amid  our  na- 
tional confusion  the  voice  of  Thy  guid- 
ance may  be  heard. 

Thou  who  art  the  author  of  liberty 
hath  taught  us  that  the  essence  of  our 
freedom  Is  not  In  having  rights,  but  in 
fulfilling  them.  In  Thy  light  may  there 
be  revealed  to  this  bewildered  genera- 
tion, with  all  Its  moral  failures,  that  to 
insist  on  grasping  for  that  which  may  be 
Justly  claimed,  and  then  to  use  such 
blessings  for  sell-gratiflcatlon  and  Indul- 
gence, is  but  to  prove  that  those  thus  ob- 
livious to  re8jx)D8lblllty  are  unworthy  of 
such  inheritance.  Make  sensitive  the 
conscience  of  our  citizenship,  that  when 
duty  and  reaponsibility  crumble,  our 
boasted  rights  go  down  with  their  walls; 
but  ^^'^^t  if  our  Ood-given  birthright  is 
a  lighted  candle  in  the  lamp  of  our 
service  to  our  fellows  and  to  our  Nation, 
then  in  our  brief  day  we  may  be  among 
the  builders  of  better  homes,  of  cleaner 
cities,  and  of  a  brighter  world. 

We  ask  it  In  tbe  dear  Redeemer's 
name.     Amen. 


THS  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  \LAnsnxLD.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday. 
August  27,  1963.  was  dispensed  with. 


BdESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartiett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  tbe  bill  CS.  1007)  to  guar- 
antee electric  consumers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  flnt  call  on  electric  energy 
generated  at  Federal  hydroelectric 
plants  in  that  region  and  to  guarantee 
electric  consumers  in  other  regions 
reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bin  (HJl.  7544)  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assist 
States  and  communities  in   preventing 


and  combating  mental  retardation 
through  expansion  and  improvement  of 
the  maternal  and  child  health  and 
crii^led  children's  programs,  through 
provision  of  prenatal,  maternity,  and 
infant  care  for  individuals  with  condi- 
tions associated  with  ctiildbearing  which 
may  lead  to  mental  retardation,  and 
through  planning  for  comprehensive  ac- 
tion to  combat  mental  retardation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
olutions, and  they  were  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore: 

S.  1 139.  An  act  to  repe&i  a  portlun  of  the 
Second  Supplemental  National  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1943.  approved  October  26, 
1942  (56  Stat.  990,  999).  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S  1194.  An  act  to  remove  the  percentag« 
Itmltatlons  on  retirement  of  enlisted  men  of 
the  Co«at  Guard,  and  for  other  purpoees: 

S  J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  consenting  to 
an  extension  of  the  Interstate  Compact  To 
Conserve  Oil  and  Gas:  and 

H  J.  Res.  667.  Joint  resolution  miUclng  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964.  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  iH.R.  7544)  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  assist  States  and 
communities  In  preventing  and  combat- 
ing mental  retardation  through  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  the  maternal 
and  child  health  and  crippled  children's 
programs,  through  provision  of  prenatal, 
maternity,  and  Infant  care  for  indi- 
viduals with  conditions  associated  with 
chiidbearing  which  may  lead  to  mental 
retardation,  and  through  planning  for 
comprehensive  action  to  combat  mental 
retardation,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  Its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsniLo.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  was  authorized  to  meet 
today  during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs was  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive   business,  to 


consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

MiiJ.  Gen.  John  William  Bowen.  U.S.  Army, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Hackett,  U.S.  Army,  to 
be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President,  In 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

Henry  W.  Buse.  Jr.,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  In  the  Marine  Corps; 

John  F.  Ackerman.  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  in  the  U.S.  Navy; 

Charles  W.  Abbltt,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Air 
Force;  and 

Caslmer  S.  Gappa,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


US.  COAST  GUARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:    and  the 

Senate    resumed    the    consideration    of 
legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 

Reports    on    Reapportionment   or 
Appropriations 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  "Management  at  lands  and  re- 
sources," Bureau  of  Land  Management,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964,  had  been  apportioned 
on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for 
a  .supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  tbe 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  ttoe  In- 
terior for  'Resources  management,"  Bureau 
of  Indian  AlTalrs.  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  bad 
been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  indicates 
the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Amendment    or    Sectioi*    5200    or    Revised 
Statutes   (12  U.S.C.  84).  To  iNCmiASE  the 
Limit    on    the    Maximxjm    Liabiutt    of    a 
Single  Borrower  to  a  National  Bank 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting   a  draft  of  propoeed 
legislation  to  amend  section  5200  of  the  Re- 
vised  Statutes,  as  amended   (12  U.S.C.  84), 
to  Increase  the  limit  on  the  maximum  liabil- 
ity of  a  single  borrower  to  a  national  bank 
(with  accompanying  papers);    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Report   on   Provision   or  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance  and    Certain   Marine   and   LiABrLirr 

iNSt^RANCE  rOR  AMERICAN  PUBLIC 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  provision  of  war  risk  Insurance  and  cer- 
tain marine  and  liability  Insurance  for  the 
American  public,  as  of  June  30,  1963  (wltb 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Report  on  Unnecessary  Costs  Incubhed  in 
Procurement  of  Rasab  Altimetebs 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  unnecessary  costs  In- 
curred in  the  procurement  of  radar  altim- 
eters. Department  of  the  Navy,  dated 
.\ugust  1963  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Clarification  of  Intent  of  Congress  Re- 
latino  to  Certain  Annuitt  Increase  Leg- 
islation 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  clarify  the  Intent  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  certain  annuity  increase  legislation  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  on  Positions  in  National  Aebonatt- 
Tics  AND  Space  Administbatiom 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
N.itional  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  positions  estab- 
lished in  that  Administration,  as  of  Jxme  SO, 
1963  (with  an  sccompanjrlng  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Disposition  of  Exbcutite  Papebs 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  list  of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files 
of  several  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  are  not  needed  in  the 
conduct  of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson  m^nbers  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
v^as  submitted: 
By  Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 

on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  1540.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
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tion  ol  rates  and  practices  of  air  carriers 
and  foreign  air  carriers  In  foreign  trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  473). 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOGGS : 
S.  2098.  A   bill   for    the    relief    of    Canelos 
Rodltis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 
S.  2099.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  en- 
try of  a  rheogonlometer  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee;   to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  2100.  A  bill  to  continue  certain  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  suspend 
the  provisions  of  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
portation of  lumber;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  2101.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Harold  H.  Craln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  2102.  A  bill  to  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  the  administration  of  Lake  Powell 
and  adjacent  lands  in  Arizona  and  Utah  as 
the  Qlen  Canyon  National  Recreation  Area, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moss  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mrs.  Neubergeb,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Bbe^steb. 
Mr.  INOUTE,  Mr.  McInttbe,  and  Mr. 
Coopeb) : 
S.  2103.  A  bill  to  create  a  b.partlsan  com- 
mission to  study  Federal  laws  limiting  politi- 
cal  activity   by    officers   and    employees    of 
Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.   BLEATING    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Pbozmibe,     Mr.     Cooper,     and     Mr. 

Javits) : 

S.J.  Res.  114.  Joint    resolution    proposing 

an  amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  of  the 

United    States    relative    to    disapproval    of 

items  in  general  appropriation  bills;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(Ses  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
introduced  the  abo>ve  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  DIRK8EN  (by  request)  : 
SJ.  Res.  115.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  No- 
vember 18-24,  1963,  as  National  Youth  for 
Christ  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

GLEN  CANYON  RECREATION  AREA 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
a  bill  to  create  a  Glen  Canyon  Recrea- 
tion Area.  Authority  to  create  this  area 
was  contained  In  section  9  of  the  act, 
Public  Law  84-485,  which  authorized  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project,  of  which 
Olen  Canyon  Dam  is  a  participating  pro- 
ject. I  have  found,  however,  that  the 
auttiorlty  originally  granted  to  admin- 
ister the  recreation  area  formed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River  now  back- 
ing up  behind  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam — 
and  named  Lake  Powell  for  the  first  man 


to  run  the  Colorado  River,  John  Wesley 
Powell — does  not  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  the  administration  of  the  Glen 
Canyon  Recreation  Area. 

In  additicxi  to  broadening  the  legisla- 
tive authority  for  dealing  with  the  Lake 
Powell  area,  my  bill  would  do  two  things : 

First,  it  would  provide  by  law  for  re- 
view of  the  area  to  determine  those  por- 
tions necessary  to  preserve  and  provide 
public  access  to  shores  of  the  lake,  and 
provide  for  public  recreation  within  the 
present  boundaries  of  the  area  estab- 
lished administratively  by  the  Interior 
Department.  The  area  now  encompasses 
some  1,430,000  acres  in  both  Arizona  and 
Utah.  I  am  sure  that  with  study  these 
boundaries  can  be  reduced.  Obviously, 
this  area  is  far  too  large. 

Second,  the  bill  would  make  present 
mineral  leasing  laws  apply  to  the  entire 
recreation  withdrawal,  subject  to  a  gen- 
eral regulation  of  the  Secretary  to 
protect  scenic  and  recreation  values. 

In  an  order  dated  September  10,  1953, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  withdrew  about  1%  mil- 
lion acres  for  reclamation  purposes  in 
the  Glen  Canyon  area.  This  closed 
them  completely  to  mineral  entry.  At 
that  time,  however,  there  was  consid- 
erable interest  in  connection  with  the 
search  for  uranium  ore,  and  since  con- 
struction of  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  would 
not  be  started  for  some  time,  the  lands 
were  reopened  in  1954  to  mineral  loca- 
tion, entry,  and  patent,  subject  to  the 
stipulation  that  each  locator  would  re- 
move all  improvements  without  cost  to 
the  United  States  if  and  when  it  was 
determined  that  the  lands  would  be 
needed  for  reclamation  purposes. 

The  mineral  opening  order  was  re- 
voked in  1957  on  all  of  the  lands  in 
Arizona  and  about  160.000  acres  in  Utah, 
since  most  of  them  would  be  inundated 
as  soon  as  the  dam  was  completed.  In 
July  of  this  year,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  asked  that  the  mineral  re- 
opening order  be  revoked  in  its  entirety, 
which  means  that  the  adjacent  recrea- 
tion lands  in  addition  to  the  inundated 
lands  would  be  included.  Tbe  order  has 
been  filed  with  the  Federal  Register.  It 
would  reclose  all  of  the  land  in  the  with- 
drawal— 1,430,000  acres — to  mineral  lo- 
cation and  mineral  leasing.  I  question 
whether  this  is  either  wise  or  necessary. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  patterned 
after  the  measure  now  moving  through 
the  Congress  to  establish  the  Lake  Mead 
Recreation  Area  above  Davis  and  Hoover 
Dams  on  the  Colorado.  There  are  sev- 
eral exceptions,  however.  There  is  a 
sUght  change  in  the  section  of  my  bill 
which  relates  to  the  acquisition  author- 
ity, because  there  is  no  question  about 
establishing  the  area — it  is  already  sub- 
ject to  reclamation  withdrawal.  There 
is  also  some  adjustment  in  language 
made  necessary  because  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  now  recognizes  recrea- 
tion as  a  primary  objective  in  a  multiple- 
purpose  project,  while  when  Lake  Mead 
was  established,  reclamation  was  a  pri- 
mary objective  but  recreation  had  not 
been  given  this  new  recognition,  "Riere 
are  also  a  few  other  minor  variations 
made  necessary  because  of  changed 
conditions. 
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I  reallM  that  the  revocation  of  the 
mineral  openins  order,  which  would  pre- 
clude new  mineral  locations  on  the  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Olen  Can- 
yon Recreation  Area,  has  only  been  filed 
with  the  Federal  Register,  and  placed  on 
"public  view"  and  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  is  presently  engaged  in 
a  program  collecting  all  of  the  facts  on 
which  the  Secretary  can  base  a  decision. 
But  I  am  disturbed  at  even  the  possibil- 
ity of  such  action.  It  would  close  up 
more  than  a  million  acres  of  Utah  land  to 
further  mineral  exploration. 

The  question  of  the  extent  to  which 
mining  activity  could  be  carried  out  in 
a  recreation  area  has  been  one  of  the 
issues  in  the  Canyonlands  National  Park 
controversy.  Ot>Ponents  of  a  single  park 
of  substantial  size  have  argued  that 
multiple  UM  of  the  lands  involved  would 
be  better  pursued  if  there  were  several 
small  spot  national  parks  where  all  com- 
mercial activities  are  forbidden,  sur- 
rounded by  a  recreation  area  where 
multiple  uses  are  approved. 

The  Department's  proposed  order  on 
Lake  Powell  would  reverse  the  situation. 
Should  the  restrictions  suggested  be 
adopted,  they  would  shut  out  any  pos- 
sible prospecting  for  minerals  or  grant- 
ing any  new  oil  leases  in  a  recreation 
area  five  or  six  times  as  large  as  the  pro- 
posed Canyonlands  Park.  You  will  re- 
member, the  Senate-passed  Canyonlands 
bill  provided  that  nothing  in  the  act 
should,  during  a  2S-year  phase-out  pe- 
riod, preclude  the  continued  apphcatlon 
of  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws 
of  the  United  States,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  might  prescribe 
regulations  to  protect  the  scenic,  scien- 
tific and  recreational  values  of  the  area. 
If  the  Olen  Canyon  order  goes  through. 
there  would  be  more  opportunity  of 
mining  in  Canyonlands  Park  under  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  than  there 
would  be  in  the  Olen  Canyon  Recreation 
Area. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk,  for 
appropriate  reference,  my  bill  to  provide 
an  adequate  basis  for  the  administration 
of  Lake  Powell  and  adjacent  lands  in 
Arizona  and  Utah  as  the  Olen  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iKotmc  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  wiU  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  blU  (8.  2102)  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  the  administration  of 
Lake  PoweU  and  adjacent  lands  in 
Arizona  and  Utah  as  the  Olen  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


COBAMISSION  TO  STUDY  THE  HATCH 
ACT 

Mr.  wnXIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  for  myself  and  Senators  Nsu- 
Bsacu.  Mom.  Lokg  of  Missouri,  Bkkw- 
STKK.  IifOUTS.  IfclNTTU,  and  Co<»>a.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  12-man  bipcurtisan  com- 


mission to  make  a  study  of  Federal  laws 
that  limit  the  participation  of  Govern- 
ment ofTlcers  and  employees  in  political 
affairs.  I  ask  unanlmou.s  consent  that 
the  bill  lie  on  the  table  for  3  days  for  ad- 
ditional sponsorship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  table,  as  requested. 

The  bill  '  S  2103  I  to  create  a  biparti.'>an 
commission  to  study  Pedfral  laws  limit- 
ing political  activily  by  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  Govfinment.  introduced  by 
Mr  Williams  of  New  Jersey  'for  him- 
self and  other  Senators',  was  receiviHi. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 

Mr.  WIIXIAMS  of  New  Jer.sey.  Mr. 
Pre.-iident,  one  of  the  major  bulwarks  of 
good  government  in  this  country  has 
been  our  Federal  laws  prott-ctin?;  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  civil  service  from  partisan 
political  pressures.  The  Hatch  Act  over 
the  years  has  done  a  valuable  job  in 
.shielding  Government  employees  from 
political  coercion  and  of  a.ssuring  that 
Federal  funds  will  not  bo  used  for  nar- 
row political  purposes. 

In  these  ways  the  law  has  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  a  continuing  hiKh 
level  of  performance  by  civil  service  per- 
sonnel and  a  remarkable  record,  overall, 
of  honesty  and  efficiency  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  programs. 

Thus,  without  detracting  from  the 
value  of  the  law.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  certain  .sections  of  it  stand  in  need 
of  revision.  I  think  it  is  time  for  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  way  the  law 
has  operated. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  a  law 
passed  over  25  years  ago  needs  to  be 
brought  up  to  date  As  Mr.  John  Macy. 
who  Is  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  is  resp>onsible  for  en- 
forcing the  Hatch  Act  has  observed. 
"These  bills  of  1939  and  1940  were  cast  in 
another  time,  and  conditions  have 
changed." 

Over  the  years  various  suggestions 
have  been  put  forward  for  amending  this 
law.  piecemeal  as  it  wepe.  Now  it  is  my 
feeling — and  I  believe  the  opinion  of  the 
administration  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  as  well — that  if  this  job  is 
going  to  be  done,  it  should  be  done  in  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  manner. 

It  Is  my  proposal,  therefore,  that  we 
establish  a  bipartisan  commission,  com- 
posed of  Members  drawn  from  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  the  executive 
branch,  and  private  life,  to  conduct  this 
study.  The  commission  would  terminate 
upon  submission  of  its  report  and  recom- 
merulations  within  1  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation was  highlighted  for  me  recently 
in  a  particularly  dramatic  manner  by  a 
case  in  my  own  home,  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  New  Jersey  Commissioner  of  La- 
bor, Mr.  Raymond  Male,  was  accused  of 
violating  the  Hatch  Act  by  campaigning 
for  our  present  Oovemor,  Richard 
Hughes,  In  1961.  The  charges  were  ulti- 
mately dismissed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  which  held  that  Mr.  Male 
was  exempt  from  the  Hatch  Act  because 


he  was  mayor  of  Princeton  at  the  time 
Governor  Hughes  has  stated,  and  quite 
correctly,  that  New  Jersey  might  have 
lost  the  services  of  "one  of  the  most  com- 
petent labor  commissioners  in  the  coun- 
try." 

Even  though  in  this  particular  instance 
It  was  found  that  the  law  did  not  apply, 
I  think  the  ca.se  illustrated  a  very  serious 
.situation  for  all  State  governments. 

It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  the  law 
should  prohibit  a  member  of  a  Gover- 
nors  cabinet  from  expre.s.sing  his  views 
on  the  issues  confronting  the  State  and 
endorsing  the  candidacy  of  the  man  who 
IS  now  Governor  of  New  Jer.sey.  Yet. 
under  the  provisions  of  section  12  of  the 
Hatch  Act  officials  or  employees  of  State 
governments  whose  principal  employ- 
ment is  in  connection  with  an  activily 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  loans  or 
grants  from  the  United  States  arc  pro- 
hibited from  actively  entiamng  in  politi- 
cal affairs. 

The  National  As&ociation  of  Attorney 
Generals  has  recently  proposed  to  rec- 
tify this  situation  by  amending  the  law 
.so  as  to  exempt  State  cabinet  level  offi- 
cials. I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree 
with  me  that  this  is  a  group  of  men  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  problems  in 
this  area  and  more  than  competent  to 
pass  judgment  on  them.  It  seems  totally 
Inconsistent  to  me  to  exempt  department 
and  agency  heads  and  assistants  on  the 
Federal  level,  as  the  law  presently  does, 
and  not  on  the  State  level. 

If  a  well  qualified  man  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  an  imp>ortant  post  by  a  Gover- 
nor of  a  State  and  his  appointment  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  appropriate 
branch  of  the  State  legislature,  he  is  in 
essentially  the  same  position  In  regard  to 
public  moneys  and  the  public  trust  as  his 
counterpart  on  the  Federal  level.  Yet 
he  is  prohibited  from  engaging  in  the 
same  scope  of  activities. 

A  different  but  equally  Important  area 
that  I  would  hope  that  this  commission 
would  explore  Is  found  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Something  ought  to  be  done  to 
help  solve  the  problems  confronting  the 
large  number  of  Oovemment  employees 
In  Washington.  It  Is  bad  enough  that 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
lack  their  own  representation  without,  in 
addition,  depriving  large  numbers  of 
knowledgeable  Crovemment  employees 
from  participating  in  the  meager  politi- 
cal life  that  now  exists  in  the  District. 
Nor  can  we  lose  sight  of  those  Govern- 
ment employees  residing  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland  whose  skills  are  largely  lost  to 
their  home  communities. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  the  peculiar 
position  of  constantly  urging  all  our  citi- 
zens to  play  an  active  role  in  public  af- 
fairs and  then  placing  legal  barriers  In 
the  way  of  a  large  group  who  are  capable 
and  willing  to  do  so.  I  think  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  first  importance  to  see  that 
laws  designed  to  accomplish  one  purpose 
do  not  Inadvertently  impinge  on  the  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  right  of  Ameri- 
can citiiens  to  participate  in  the  political 
process  of  their  community  and  Nation. 

For  that  reason  I  earnestly  hope  the 
Senate  will  give  this  proposal  serious 
consideration. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  TO 
PERMIT  PRESIDENT  TO  VETO 
ITEMS  IN  APPROPRIATION  BIUJS 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  WisoMisin  [Mr. 
ProxmireI,  the  Senator  from  Koitucky 
I  Mr.  CooPEKl,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Williams  1,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  jAvrrsl,  and  myself. 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  which  would  permit 
the  President  to  veto  items  in  appropria- 
tions bills  without  having  to  veto  the 
entire  bilL 

The  same  proposed  resolution  is  being 
offered  today  in  the  other  body  by  Rep- 
resentative Halpern  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  this  Joint  resolution  in 
one  form  or  another  has  received  my 
sponsorship  and  support  for  many  years, 
first  as  a  Member  of  the  other  body;  now. 
for  the  last  three  Congresses,  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  speak  m  all  sincerity  when  I 
say  that  in  my  Judgment  at  no  time  has 
it  been  more  imperative  to  authorize  an 
item  veto  power  to  the  President  than 
right  now.  We  are  in  perilous  fiscal 
waters.  Threatened  as  we  are  with 
mounting  annual  deficits,  an  ever-in- 
creasing national  debt,  a  short-run  emer- 
gency in  our  international  payments 
position,  and  a  deplorable  inability  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  organize  and  dis- 
cipline itself  to  maintain  its  constitu- 
tional supremacy  over  the  Nation's  purae- 
strlngs,  it  Is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
avail  ourselves  of  such  a  reasonable  de- 
vice as  the  it«n  veto  so  that  question- 
able and  excessive  spending  items  may 
more  readily  be  weeded  out  of  money 
bills. 

The  item  veto  is  not  an  unfamiliar 
fiscal  tool  in  American  Government. 
Forty -one  State  legislatures  have  vested 
State  OovemOT^  with  the  Item  veto 
power.  Even  sparingly  used,  it  has 
worked,  and  worked  well  to  save  State 
taxpayers  from  unreasonable  expendi- 
ture burdens.  Based  on  the  experience 
of  the  States,  many  of  the  Nation's  fore- 
most political  scientists  and  public  ad- 
ministrators, economists,  and  thoughtful 
citizens  in  every  walk  of  life  have  long 
endorsed  adoption  of  this  same  tool  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  Every  Presi- 
dent, starting  with  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
down  to  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  has  also 
espoused  it,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  after  he  has  had  an 
opporturiity  to  give  the  matter  more 
extended  study  will  lend  his  support  to 
the  joint  resolution  Introduced  today. 

Waste  and  pork  barreling  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  now  undergoing  re- 
newed and  vigorous  attack  in  many  re- 
sponsible quarters.  Impetus  toward  fis- 
cal reform  also  has  its  roots  in  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  substantial  tax  re- 
duction, to  which  everyone  is  quite  nat- 
urally sympathetic,  would  nevertheless 
be  imprudent  if  we  did  not  pledge  our- 
selves to  take  more  effective  steps  to 
control  Federal  expenditvires.  I  think  it 
is  a  source  of  hope  for  the  success  of 
this  joint  resolution  that  the  Nation  is 
becoming  more  aroused  on  the  issue  oi 
economy  in  Government  and  will  give 
the    needed     grassroots    push    behind 


measures  such  as  the  item  veto  which 
hold  out  excellent  prospects  fcM-  prov- 
ing'beneficial  in  this  area. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Froxiore]  has  been  second  to  none  in 
this  body  in  his  devotion  to  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  am  very  pleased  and 
gratified  to  have  his  enthusiastic  co- 
sponsorship  of  this  measure.  I  also  ask 
that  the  proposed  joint  resolution  lie  on 
the  desk  for  a  period  ending  the  close  of 
business  on  Friday,  September  6,  so  that 
other  Senators  who  may  wish  to  join  as 
cosponsors  may  do  so. 

And,  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  pro- 
posed Joint  resolution  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRO  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  Joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  held  at  the 
desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  114) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
disi^proval  of  items  in  general  appro- 
priation bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Keat- 
IMC  (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentutives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assem'bled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  fol- 
lowing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  shall  be  valid  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution when  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States: 

"AXTSCLE  — 

"Sectioh  1.  The  President  shall  have  the 
power  to  disapprove  any  item  or  items  of 
any  general  appropriation  bill  which  shall 
have  paased  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  and  have  been  presented  to 
him  for  his  approval,  in  tbe  same  manner 
and  lubject  to  the  same  limitations  as  he 
may,  under  section  7  of  article  I  of  this 
Constitution,  disapprove  as  a  whole  any  bill 
which  shall  have  been  in^sented  to  him. 

ISsc.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  ft  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States,  as  prorlded  in  the  Constitution, 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  the 
subtnlssion  hereof  to  the  States  by  the  Con- 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  York 
on  introducing  a  Joint  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  Presidential  item  veto.  Such 
authority  is  badly  needed.  As  the  Sen- 
ator so  eloquently  said  in  his  fine  state- 
ment introducing  the  Joint  resolution, 
the  item  veto  has  been  adopted  in  the 
vast  majority  of  our  States  and  has  been 
found  an  essential  economy  tool  in  State 
after  State.  I  have  talked  to  many 
Governors  and  former  Governors.  They 
all  have  said  that  such  authority  is  Im- 
perative, if  they  are  going  to  have  real 
efBciency  and  economy  In  their  opera- 
tion.    The  fact  is  that  if  a  Governor 


or  a  President  is  in  the  position  of  being 
able  to  veto  specific  items,  then  the  waste, 
which  is  one  of  the  prices  we  have  to  pay 
for  the  democratic  process  in  the  Presi- 
dential-legislative system,  can  be  mini- 
mized and,  to  some  extent.  It  can  be 
eliminated. 

As  the  Senator  has  so  well  said.  Pres- 
ident after  President  has  called  for  ac- 
tion of  the  type  proposed.  All  of  us  In 
this  body  believe  in  economy. 

The  proposal  is  one  concrete  and  spe- 
cific way  In  which  we  can  make  this  pos- 
sible. It  is  an  excellent  Joint  resolution 
and  I  hope  that  we  can  press  it  to  hear- 
ings and  favorable  action  through  the 
present  session  of  Congress. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  year  after  year,  starting 
back  at  the  time  when  he  was  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  has  been 
pleading  for  that  type  of  legislatiwi  and 
has  been  leading  the  fight  for  it.  I  do 
hope  that  we  can  get  it  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  kind  comments.  I  am 
certainly  gratified  to  have  the  cospon- 
sorshlp  of  such  a  distinguished  Member 
of  our  body.  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  one  who  has  fought  for  a  program 
of  economy  over  many  years. 


PROHIBmON  OF  EMPIjOYMENT 
OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 
BY  PINKERTON  DETECTIVE  AGEN- 
CY—AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bin  (a  1543)  to  repeal  that  por- 
tion of  the  act  of  March  3,  lt93.  which 
prohibits  the  employmait,  in  any  Gov- 
ernment service  or  by  any  officer  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  of  any  employee  of 
the  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency  or  any 
similar  agency,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


COMMUNITY  FACnJTIES— ADDI- 

TIONAL COSPONSOR  OP  BIUj 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  JatttsI  may 
be  Joined  as  a  cosponsor  on  S.  2031,  a 
bill  for  community  facilities,  and  so 
forth. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC. ,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  and 
so  forth,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YABBOBOUOH: 

Address  entitled  "REA:  The  Future  of 
Rural  Texas,"  delivered  by  hlnxaelf  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Bart- 
lett,  Tex..  Rural  Klectrtc  Cooperative,  at 
Bartlett.  Tex.,  on  July  32, 19^. 


WHY   FOREIGN  AID  FOR  TITO, 
KHRUSHCHEV'S  CLOSE  ALLY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time, 
I  be  permitted  to  speak  for  5  minutes. 
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The  PREBIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  tt  Is  m  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXmRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
one  consistent  HMjor  argument  advanced 
by  defenders  of  oar  policy  of  providing 
foreign  aid  for  Yugoslavia  has  been  that 
this  aid  divides  and  splinters  the  Com- 
munist world,  strengthens  the  pro- 
Western  world,  and  enfeebles  the  pro- 
Soviet  forces  In  TOgoslavla. 

After  14  years  and  more  than  $2  billion 
of  this  aid — more  than  we  have 
given  any  neutral  nation,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  India — it  is  clear 
that  the  argument  that  we  are  winning 
Ytigoslavla  and  Its  Communist  EHctator 
Tito  over  to  our  side  has  collapsed  com- 
pletely. 

There  are  few  more  expert  or  experi- 
enced reporters  on  Eastern  European- 
Soviet  relations  ttian  Cy  Sulzberger,  of 
the  New  York  Times.  The  New  York 
Times  has  vlfoitnisly  championed  for- 
eign aid  to  Yugoslavia,  and  I  presume 
still  does  so.  No  one  can  accuse  either 
Mr.  Sulzberger  or  the  New  York  Times 
of  bias  against  our  foreign  aid  program  or 
the  policies  of  flrlnc  large  and  generous 
assistance  to  Yavoslavla,  which  we  have 
followed  in  three  administrations. 

But  this  morning's  New  York  Times  re- 
ports that  Yugoslavia's  "bonds  with  Mos- 
cow have  strtnfthened,  while  those  with 
the  West  have  weakened  *  *  *  there 
have  been  upa  and  downs  in  Soviet- 
Yugoslav  relatkms.  But  basic  wounds 
have  healed.  Tito  needs  Soviet  aid.  and 
Khrushchev  la  trying  to  harmonize,  if 
not  integrate,  Yugoslavia's  economy 
with  that  of  the  Sastem  bloc  " 

Mr.  Suliberscr  eonchides: 


Belllgarant  iin— m—  have  subalded  In  the 
Balksnfl.  but  tbs  balanc*  of  power  hAs  agmln 
etaAagwl.  Tugosiavto,  which  once  leaned 
Westward  for  ■olae*,  haa  rubtly  drlXted  to 
the  Atft.  We  alinply  cannot  inea«\ire  how 
far. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  this  re- 
port from  Cy  Sulzberger,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  utterty  destroys  the  argu- 
ment that  our  foreign  aid  to  Communist 
Dictator  Tito  has  succeeded  or  is  likely 
to  succeed  In  ijilltting  Yugoslavia  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  has  the  good 
and  high  purpose  of  winning  for  freedom 
against  the  tyranny  of  communism 
throughout  the  world.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  have  pn^^erly  defended  and 
championed  the  foreign  aid  program  as 
our  first  line  of  defense  in  the  contest 
between  fresdcsw  and  tyranny. 

What  sense  does  it  make,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  us  to  provide  aid  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  Oommimlst  dictator,  who  Is 
a  dedicated  Communist,  and  proudly  ad- 
mits it,  particularly  when  this  Commu- 
nist has  now  become  increasingly  more 
closely  alined  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
against  the  West  and  the  United  States 
of  America?  Does  aid  to  this  devoted 
Communist  help  freedom? 

With  utmost  seriousness,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  upon  the  State  Department  to 
reconsider  Its  past  policies  of  pleading 
for  aid  to  Tito;  and  I  say  to  those  in  the 
State  Department,  "Gentlemen,  the  situ- 
ation is  changed.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
now  that  our  aid  to  Tito  will  not  and 
cannot  win  him  away  from  his  alliance 


with  the  Soviet  Union.  How  about  recog- 
nizing the  clear  fact  that  the  situation  in 
the  world  has  changed,  and  change  our 
policies  to  meet  the  changed  circum- 
stances?" 

Mr.  President.  I  do  hope  our  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  will  seriously  con- 
sider deleting  any  aid  of  any  kind  to 
Yugoslavia.  If  it  does  not  do  so.  I  antici- 
pate that  the  Senate  will  have  a  chance 
to  debate  this  issue  fully  and  to  decide 
whether  the  clearly  changed  circum- 
stances of  Tito's  close  reconciliation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  will  still  permit 
us  to  pour  U5.  taxpayers'  dollars  into 
this  Communist -con  trolled  and  Com- 
munist-dominated country 

Mr.  President,  the  liberal  position 
favors  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  It  has  tradi- 
tionally. But  this  position  has  t>ecome 
frozen  in  the  solid  concrete  of  bias.  The 
essence  of  llt)erallsm  is  willingness  to 
recognize  change,  to  accept  change,  to 
adapt  to  change,  and  survive,  improve, 
and  grow  in  the  process.  I  submit  that 
in  this  case  those  who  consider  them- 
selves true  liberals  should  take  another 
long,  hard  look  at  their  pOvSition.  Aid  to 
Yugoslavia  has  become  blind,  empty 
dogma. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  written  by  C.  L. 
Sulzberger,  and  published  this  morning 
in  the  New  York  Times,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Behind  the  Communist  Coixoqut 
(By  C    L.  Sulzberger) 

Athens.  Augu«t  27  — It  Is  unlikely  we  will 
ever  know  precisely  what  Tito  and  Khru- 
Bhcher  have  been  saying  to  each  other  at  the 
Marshal's  sybaritic  Brlonl  retreat.  Some 
years  alter  pcu-tlclpatlng  In  earlier  Sovlet- 
Tugoalav  talks.  MUovan  DJUaa  recalled  their 
substance  in  "Conversations  with  Stalin." 
But  DJUas  U  now  In  Jail.  It  Is  improbable 
that  anyone  In  the  Tito -Khrushchev  entou- 
rage Is  preparing  another  Indiscretion. 

The  ambiance  of  the  present  colloquy  dif- 
fers vastly  from  that  In  the  spring  of  19&6 
when  Khrushchev  first  flew  to  Yugoslavia  In 
an  effort  to  heal  the  breach  caused  after 
Stalin  outlawed  Tito  from  Communist  ranks. 
Both  Khrushchev  and  Tito  are  today  In 
stronger  positions  and  the  Ideological  quar- 
rel that  once  divided  them  has  faded  In 
mutual  antipathy  toward  China. 

Eight  years  ago  Khrushchev  still  shared 
power  with  Bulganln.  It  was  by  no  means 
certain  he  would  manage  to  establish  firm 
ascendancy.  Indeed,  the  mere  fact  of  his 
visit  of  apology  to  Belgrade,  a  kind  of  Com- 
munist "canoesa."  Infuriated  his  Bolshevik 
opponents. 

Within  2  years  of  his  original  split  with 
Moscow.  Tito  bad  started  secret  negotiations 
with  Greece.  Oddly  enough,  the  first  mes- 
sage was  sent  by  DJlIas.  then  No  2  Yugoslav, 
to  the  Greek  King  and  chief  of  staff. 

Ultimately  these  negotiations  led  to  sig- 
nature of  the  Balkan  treaty  of  19&3  and  the 
Bled  military  alliance  of  lOM.  These  bound 
Yugoslavia  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  both  mem- 
bers of  NATO.  When  Khrvishchev  first  flew 
to  Belgrade  In  1955  the  Greek  chief  of  sUff 
was  there  elaborating  Joint  military  plans. 
However,  one  immediate  result  of  those  Tito- 
Khrushchev  talks  8  years  ago  was  to  Infect 
the  Balkan  pact  with  sleeping  sickness  Al- 
though never  formally  denounced,  it  la  now 
quite  dead 

Tito  has  gradually  moved  from  pro-Western 
neutrality.  Indirectly  linked  with  NATO,  to  a 


position  of  pure  neutralism,  and  today  this 
neutralism  Is  Increasingly  tinged  with  a  pro- 
Soviet  bias.  That  doesn't  mean  the  Marshul 
would  ever  reconcile  himself  to  becoming  a 
Russian  satellite.  Nevertheless,  his  bonds 
with  Moscow  have  strengthened  while  those 
with  the  West  have  weakened. 

KHBUSHCHKV  A  TITOISTT 

In  many  respects,  however.  Khrxishchev 
might  be  said  to  have  become  a  Tltolst  him- 
self. He  Inferentlally  admits  Tito  was  right 
In  preaching  that  there  are  different  roads  to 
socialism  (meaning  communism).  Tito  ism's 
spread  profoundly  shook  the  once  monolithic 
Soviet  empire  In  EUistern  Europe,  which  al- 
most came  apart  In  Poland  and  Hungary 
Only  when  a  modified  version  of  Tltolsm  came 
to  be  accepted  In  Moscow  did  the  crisis  ease 

There  have  been  ups  and  downs  In  Soviet- 
Yugoslav  relations.  But  basic  wounds  have 
healed.  Tito  needs  Soviet  aid,  and  Khru- 
shchev Is  trying  to  harmonize.  If  not  Inte- 
grate, Yugoslavia's  economy  with  that  of  the 
Eastern  bloc 

China  and  Albania  served  as  magnets 
drawing,  or  pushing,  Moscow  and  Belgrade 
together  The  Chinese  attacked  Tito  long 
before  they  dared  excoriate  Khrushchev 
And  because  Albanians  traditionally  regsrd 
Yugoslavs  as  enemies,  they  became  Increas- 
ingly pro-Chinese  and  antl-Russlan  when  the 
Khrushchev-Tlto  friendship  waxed. 

At  various  times  Tito  has  harbored  aggres- 
sive Intentions  toward  Albania  and  once  went 
so  far  as  to  claim  Albanians  are  Slavs,  which 
Isn't  true.  Stalin,  as  DJUas  recounts,  pro- 
posed that  Tito  grab  his  tiny  neighbor 
Khrushchev  Ls  also  furious  with  Albania,  but 
It  Is  Improbable  that  he  would  ever  incite 
Tito  to  seise  It. 

Khrushchev  has  much  to  gain  by  winning 
Increased  allegiance  from  Tito.  By  so  doing 
he  can  reduce  Tltolst  pres8iu*e8  elsewhere  In 
East  Europe.  Yet.  vls-a-vls  the  first  success- 
ful Communist  heretic.  Khrushchev  has 
practiced  Ideologically  the  old  tactic  of  Join- 
ing what  he  couldn't  lick.  As  for  Tito,  he  is 
an  old  man  who  spent  46  years  as  active 
revolutionist  and  conspirator.  Psychologi- 
cally he  must  hanker,  before  dying,  to  make 
his  peace  with  communism's  spiritual  citadel 

The  circumstance  of  this  dialog  Is  per- 
haps more  significant  than  anything  Tito 
and  Khrushchev  may  decide.  Belligerent 
pressures  have  subsided  In  the  Balklns,  but 
the  balance  of  power  has  again  changed. 
Yugoslavia,  which  once  leaned  westward  for 
solace,  has  subtly  drifted  to  the  East  We 
simply  cannot  measiire  how  far. 
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OUR  NATIONS  MOST  PRESSING 
PROBLEM:  UNEMPLOYMENT— LET 
US  RESOLVE  IT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  in 
July,  5.6  percent  of  the  U.S.  civilian  labor 
force  were  unemployed.  This  meant  that 
4.108,000  men  and  women  were  seeking 
Jobs,  but  were  unable  to  find  them,  and 
in  most  cases  were  unable  to  provide  for 
their  families.  I  find  this  an  intolerable 
situation  In  one  of  the  richest  countries 
in  the  world. 

This  fact  Is  emphasized  sharply  for  all 
Senators  today  as  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  come  to  Washington  to 
engage  in  the  march  on  Washington  for 
Jobs  and  freedom. 

But  the  problem  is  by  no  means 
uniquely  the  Negro's.  True,  many  Ne- 
groes are  unemployed  because  of  racial 
discrimination.  Others  are  unemployed 
t>ecau8e  they  lack  the  training  for  certain 
skilled  Jobs.  But  many  are  unemployed 
because  there  simply  are  not  enough  Jobs 
to  go  around.    This  is  also  the  problem 


of  many  whites  who  seek — and  have 
sought  for  many  months — jobs  that  are 
not  there. 

We  must  get  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  on  the  move,  so  the  jobs  will  be 
there  for  those  who  seek  them.  As 
President  Kennedy  so  well  said  earlier 
in  his  administration:  "Let's  get  Amer- 
ica moving."  More  jobs  provide  the  an- 
swer. 

Mr.  James  Reston  in  his  article  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times  clearly  points  out 
the  relationship  between  today's  march 
on  Washington  and  our  lagging  economy. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Res- 
ton's  article  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  quote  one  paragraph,  in  par- 
ticular, from  Mr.  Reston's  article: 

Already  some  of  the  President's  advisers 
•ire  Insisting  that  only  an  ambitious  public 
works  program,  on  top  of  all  the  other  tax. 
training  and  relief  programs,  will  really  deal 
with  Negro  unemployment  In  the  cities. 
The  President  is  not  agreeing  yet.  not  be- 
cause he  Is  convinced  they  are  wrong,  but 
merely  because  he  has  so  many  other  prob- 
lems that  he  cannot  take  on  another  at  this 
time. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Reston,  and  with  the 
President's  advisers.  I  hope  they  will 
continue  their  insistence  on  an  ambitious 
domestic  public  works  program. 

Last  March  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  1121, 
which  would  increase  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program  from 
$900  million  to  $2.6  billion.  I  described 
the  amount  to  be  authorized  under  my 
bill  in  tliese  terms: 

The  same  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated  for   foreign  economic  assistance. 

I  did  so.  Mr.  President,  because  I  be- 
lieve we  can  no  longer  continue  to  pour 
economic  assistance  into  foreign  nations 
throughout  the  world  unless  we  act 
quickly  to  bolster  our  economy  here  at 
home. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Imagine  the 
feelings  of  an  unemployed  man  in  the 
United  States  persistently  but  fruit- 
lessly seeking  employment  to  provide  for 
his  wife  and  children  when  he  reads  in 
the  paper  of  "U.S.  Algerian  Plan  Olving 
150,000  Jobs."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  news  report  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  21,  1963,  describing  this 
plan  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  i.s  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  less  for  our  tmem- 
ployed  men  and  women  In  the  United 
States. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  speedy  action 
in  the  Congress  to  increase  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  the  acceler- 
ated public  works  program  by  an 
amount  sufficient  to  get  our  economy  go- 
mp  and  get  our  unemployed  back  to 
work. 

In  my  judgment  this  issue  transcends 
all  othei-s.    It  is  necessary  for  our  do- 


mestic economy.  It  is  necessary  to 
strengthen  us  in  relation  to  our  foreign 
problems — ^in  relation  to  our  strength 
as  a  nation  with  global  responsibilities. 
I  can  think  of  no  policy  or  program  which 
win  have  so  many  concomitant  benefits. 

ExHisrr  1 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  28,  1963] 

The  White  Man's  Bitbden  and  All  That 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.  August  27. — The  reaction  of 
the  wiilte  or  northwest  section  of  Washington 
to  this  week's  big  Negro  demonstration  Is 
mainly  one  of  annoyance.  For  a  whole  day. 
Inhabitants  of  this  prlvUeged  sanctuary 
won't  be  able  to  buy  a  drink  at  a  bar.  or  get 
a  taxi  downtown,  or  count  on  the  colored 
cook  coming  In  for  dinner.  Think  of  the 
white  man's  burden. 

The  white  folks  In  the  capital  have  always 
been  annoyed  by  resident  or  visiting  peti- 
tioners. Though  the  right  to  petition  a 
government  for  redress  of  grievances  was 
granted  by  King  John  to  his  barons  in 
BCagna  Carta  and  guaranteed  to  all  Amer- 
icans in  the  first  amendment  on  December 
16.  1791,  Congress  has  usually  been  Irritated 
whenever  large  numbers  of  their  fellow-cltl- 
sens  showed  up  to  protest. 

In  1836,  the  House  of  Representatives 
even  adopted  a  gag  rule  to  the  effect  "that  no 
petition,  memorial,  resolution,  or  other  paper 
praying  the  abolition  of  slavery  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla,  or  any  States  or  Territories 
of  the  United  States  In  which  it  now  exists. 
■hall  be  received  by  this  House  or  enter- 
tained In  any  way  whatever." 

Later,  under  the  leadership  of  Congress- 
man John  Qulncy  Adams,  this  was  repealed, 
but  the  leaders  of  Coxey's  unemplo3rment 
marchers  were  arrested  anyway  for  walking 
on  the  grass,  and  this  stubborn  resentment 
against  complaining  demonstrators  still 
exists. 

JOBS    AND    FREEDOM 

The  fact  that  annoyance  is  still  the  white 
resident's  principal  reaction  to  the  march 
here  indicates  the  extent  of  the  gap  between 
white  and  Negro  thinking — this  In  a  city 
that  is  63  percent  Negro  and  whose  public 
schools  are  almost  86  percent  Negro. 

Despite  all  the  hubbub  of  the  last  few 
days,  the  Congress  has  scarcely  noted  the 
full  objective  of  the  protest.  The  demon- 
stration was  not  designed  merely  as  po- 
litical agitation  for  the  passage  of  President 
Kennedy's  clvU  rights  legislation,  but  was 
offlclally  titled  the  "March  on  Washington 
for  Jobs  and  Freedom." 

The  Jobs  part  of  It  may  prove  to  be  tougher 
In  the  end  than  the  freedom,  for  the  Negro 
leaders  are  not  only  asking  for  equal  op- 
portunity In  the  field  of  civil  liberties  but  for 
preferential  treatment  on  Jobs. 

Asa  Philip  Randolph,  the  74-year-old  di- 
rector of  the  march,  emphasized  the  point 
here  this  week.  Getting  Jobs  away  from 
whltee  to  give  to  Negroes,  he  said,  was  no 
solution  to  the  problem.  A  vast  Increase  In 
the  economic  growth  of  the  Nation  was 
needed  to  wipe  out  unemployment  for  all, 
and  only  special  training  and  treatment  for 
Negroes  would  enable  them  to  work  effec- 
tively In  an  automated  society. 

This,  of  course,  Is  precisely  the  problem 
Washington  has  not  been  able  to  Uck.  and 
there  Is  even  less  likelihood  that  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  will  get  Its  economic 
growth  and  full  employment  programs 
through  the  Congress  than  Its  civil  rights 
program. 

In  July,  there  were  3,382,000  whites  unem- 
ployed In  this  cotintry  and  939,000  Negroes. 
In  other  words,  the  Negro  unemployed  per- 
centage was  over  double  the  white — 11.2  to 
6.1  percent,  and  In  some  cities,  Chicago  for 
example,  the  Negro  unemployed  were  over 
17  percent. 


SQUALrrr  or  peeterencx? 

This  problem  Is  not  getting  better,  but 
worse.  The  demand  for  skilled  workers  and 
the  scrapping  of  unskilled  workers  are  In- 
creasing faster  than  the  training  and  educa- 
tion of  the  Negro.  Meanwhile,  the  Negro 
population  Lb  Increasing  faster  than  the 
white — 25.4  percent  Negro  In  the  fifties  to 
17.5    percent   white. 

Even  within  the  Kennedy  administration 
there  Is  no  agreement  that  its  economic  pro- 
posals would  meet  the  Negro's  problems,  even 
If  they  were  all  approved  by  the  Congress, 
which  they  certainly  won't  be. 

Already  some  of  the  President's  advisers 
are  Insisting  that  only  an  ambitious  public 
works  program,  on  top  of  all  the  other  tax, 
training,  and  relief  programs,  will  really  deal 
with  Negro  unemployment  In  the  cities. 
The  President  is  not  agreeing  yet,  not  because 
he  Is  convinced  they  are  wrong,  but  merely 
because  he  has  so  many  other  problems  that 
he  cannot  take  on  another  at  this  time. 

Accordingly,  this  week's  march  on  Wash- 
ington Is  not  the  end  of  the  Negro  drive 
for  civil  equality  but  also  the  beginning  of 
a  drive  for  economic  preference  and  ftill  em- 
ployment. This  may  "annoy"  Washington, 
but  the  American  Negro  has  obviously  de- 
cided that  he  has  to  annoy  the  white  man 
to  wake  him  up. 

ExHiBrr  2 

IFrom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 

Aug.  21,  1963] 

United    States-Alcexian    Plan    Giving 
150.000  Jobs 

Algieks.  August  21. — The  United  States 
and  Algeria  signed  here  today  their  blggeat 
Government-to-Government  aid  program,  a 
food-for-work  plan  that  will  give  Jobs  to 
150,000  Algerians.  It  Is  expected  to  provide 
support  for  1,500,000  persons,  Including 
women  and  children. 

Under  this  interim  accord,  the  United 
States  will  provide  monthly  about  26,000 
tons  of  wheat  and  other  surplus  products 
through  January  1,  1964.  By  that  time  it 
Is  expected  that  a  new  longer-range  aid  pro- 
gram win  be  worked  out. 

One  of  Premier  Ahmed  Ben  Bella's  closest 
confidants,  Labor  Minister  Bechlr  Boumaza. 
expressed  his  Government's  thanks  and 
stressed  Algerian  efforts  to  get  useful  work 
for  the  Jobless  unofficially  estimated  to  num- 
ber  700,000  In   a  p>opulatlon  of   11   million. 

The  day's  agreement  was  the  third  signed 
this  year  involving  U.S.  aid  to  Algeria.  All 
Involve  the  use  of  food  surpluses.  Already 
agreed  to  are  American  technical  assistance 
and  supplies  for  a  special  60,000-worker  plan 
Involving  four  rural  development  projects. 
CARE-Medlco,  Inc..  a  nonprofit  organization, 
win  help  handle  continuing  relief  feeding 
of  1,500,000  needy. 

Last  winter,  Mr.  Boumaza  noted,  about 
4.600,000  persons,  or  nearly  half  the  Algerian 
Moslem  population,  were  on  food  relief. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  ROLE  OP  CON- 
GRESS IN  OUR  SYSTEM  OF  CHECKS 
AND  BALANCES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday,  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  received  the  highest  honor  be- 
stowed by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
the  Bernard  M.  Baruch  Gold  Medal 
Award  and  Citation.  

In  accepting  this  award  at  the  VFW 
Convention  in  Seattle.  Senator  Russell 
delivered  an  outstanding  address  de- 
voted to  the  preservation  of  our  system 
of  government.  I  know  of  no  other 
Member  of  this  body  more  qualified  to 
speak  on  this  subject  than  my  friend 
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and  colleacoe.  for  It  Is  to  this  end  that 
Sexiator  RjmmtL  baa  unswervingly  dedi- 
cated more  than  30  years  of  his  life. 

I  ask  onanlimms  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  In  the  Rxcoto. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  address 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racou), 
as  follows: 

Abbbbh  bt  Bbmatos  Russkll 

CkxxunaiMtar  In  Chl*f  Oeatry.  dlatlngul&hed 
officen  of  the  V«C«rana  of  Foreign  Wkts.  and 
lt«  auxiliary.  d*l«cat«B  to  the  S4ttx  Con  Ten - 
Uon  of  Um  Yetarans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
their  gueat*;  any  paraon  of  aanaltlvlty  woxild 
raact  wltb  tha  daapeat  humility  and  appre- 
ciatioa  to  balng  adacted  aa  a  recipient  of  the 
Barnard  If.  Banich  Gold  Medal  Award  and 
Citation.  Certainly  I  am  humble  and  grate- 
ful for  aeToal  raaaona. 

If  f or  ao  otber  raaaon.  I  would  have  to  be 
moved  by  tba  racelpt  of  an  award  bearing 
the  name  of  one  wboae  forealght  and  wisdom 
cauaed  him  to  ba  conaulted  and  heeded  by 
the  highest  offlrtali  of  our  Oovernment  over 
almost  hall  a  century.  An  aaaoclatlon  with 
ICr.  Barucb  la  one  oX  the  experiences  of  my 
pabtlc  life  that  I  chcrlah  moat.  As  the 
Senate  conalders  the  treaty  to  control  test- 
ing nuclear  weapons,  we  remember  that  It 
was  Mr.  Baruch  who  at  the  flrat  meeting  of 
the  United  Natlona  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion Ln  1946  adTanced  for  the  United  States 
the  plan  that  rellell  (or  the  development  of 
an  International  Atomio  Development  Au- 
thority wltb  fpe— JNIIty  for  the  control  of 
all  atomic  enero  actlYltlea  potentially  dan- 
Carous  to  our  aeourlty.  And  we  should  not 
forget  that  reliable  Inspection  waa  a  corner - 
atone  of  thla  oontroL 

Another  thought  that  makes  me  so  appre- 
eiatlTe  la  that  fou  have  permitted  me  to 
join  a  distinguished  group  of  Americana,  the 
previous  redptonta  of  thla  award — prom- 
InsiU  ofBdals,  Inspiring  reilgloua  leaders,  and 
hsrotc  military  oAcsra. 

But  perhaps  any  ehlef  source  of  gratlflca- 
tlon  la  that  my  efforts  have  met  with  the  t^p- 
proval  of  this  great  organiaatlon.  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  with 
whom  I  have  always  fslt  a  kindred  spirit. 

Because  my  snngrsssionsl  respooalblllUes 
have  been  heavily  oonoentrated  In  Um  de- 
fense field.  I  have  had  constant  remizKlerB 
of  Um  vrwa  eontrllyutlons  to  national 
security. 

I  have  weloooMd  your  support  of  measores 
%Q  maks  military  esrvice  attractive,  to  main- 
tain the  psrsnnnel  strength  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  to  add  to  our  strategic  forces  by  sc- 
oelsrated  oonatnwtkm  of  Polarla  submarines. 
and  to  avoid  a  pramature  abandonment  of 
manned  bomhars. 

I  have  imleiMlsd  your  recognltkm  that 
events  In  the  Far  Bast  bear  heavily  on  our 
aacurlty:  that  we  most  resist  Oommixnlst 
saeroaohnMDt  there  and  elsewhere;  tluit  the 
Monroe  Doetrlne  Is  as  laoportant  today  aa 
when  It  was  enunciated. 

I  salute  you  for  your  vigilance  and  the 
soundness  ot  your  approach  to  problems  af  • 
fscting  ths  national  security,  and  for  your 
extensive  ouutrllyutlons  to  sustaining  a  na- 
tional determination  to  remain  strong  and 
free. 

It  is  extrsnaly  flattering  to  be  selected  by 
your  national  eooncll  of  administration  as 
the  person  **wtio  hes  made  and  Is  making  the 
greatest  eoBlilh«tluu  to  American  security." 
as  I  believe  the  orttarla  for  the  Baruch  Award 
and  atatkm  rsaOa 

Efforts  to  maintain  American  sscurlty  In- 
volve direct  aad  ladireet  oontributtons  by 
so  many  psraona  In  our  eountry  that  It  u 
virtually  Impoarthle  to  make  a  contemporary 
Judgment  of  relative  contributions  to  de- 
fense. Servlee  la  the  Armed  Forces,  payment 
of  taxes.  employBMBt  in  Industries  produc- 
ing eqiripment,  egrlCttltural  production  of 
food  and  flbegp — ell  oC  tbass  areas  and  others 


afford  an  opportunity  to  enhance  the  na- 
tional security.  I  alMuld  like  to  think  that 
In  aooeptlng  thla  award.  I  accept  a  email  part 
of  it  for  all  tiioee  whose  cooperative  efforts 
are  directed  to  this  end. 

Although  I  realize  there  are  many  others  to 
whom  this  honor  might  properly  be  paid.  I 
can  say  In  good  conscience  that  no  person 
could  have  a  greater  deelre  to  contribute  to 
our  national  security.  There  could  hardly 
be  a  more  Important  objective.  If  my  efforts 
have  contributed  to  our  country's  security, 
this  la  reward  enough  In  Itself. 

Wlken  called  upon  in  times  or  naUonal 
danger  to  support  a  powerful  mUltary  estab- 
Uahment,  the  American  people  have  always 
responded  magnificently.  Continuously 
stnoe  the  tragic  ovenu  of  Korea,  begliuilng 
in  1860,  there  has  been  a  broad  popular  un- 
derstanding of  the  Importance  of  maintain- 
ing the  numerical  strength  of  our  Armed 
Forcea  and  of  equipping  them  with  modern 
weapons. 

Of  course,  defense  Is  c<->stly.  IVsplte  this 
cost,  It  is  far  less  expenalve  and  leas  risky  b) 
devote  a  fairly  substantial  part  of  our  na- 
tional effort  to  defense  each  year  Instead  of 
having  the  Illusory  savings  of  drastic  reduc- 
tions requiring  even  larger  long-term  ex- 
penditures when  a  crisis  iocms. 

The  recent  attitude  and  statements  of 
the  leaders  ot  the  Soviet  Union  give  some 
basis  for  cautious  hope  that  the  tnunedlatc 
future  will  see  an  improv-ement  In  relations 
between   the    United   States  and  Russia. 

We  or  our  survivors  m^y  one  day  look 
back  to  the  year  1903  as  a  turning  point 
in  our  natiot^  destiny.  If  tiu  treaty  to 
refrain  from  testing  nuclear  weapons  In  the 
atmoaphere  should  be  widely  adhered  to  and 
observed,  this  action  might  point  the  way 
to  other  international  agreements.  Such 
other  agrcemenu  would  have  to  be  Judged 
separately,  each  on  lu  own  meriu. 

It  la  precisely  the  expecUtioo  uf  other 
agreements  that  causes  me  concern  about 
the  Senates  ratification  of  the  nucleiir  test 
ban  treaty.  After  one  ratification  In  this 
area,  succeeding  ones  become  easier  through 
rational laatlons  such  as  "we  can't  stop  now." 
The  consequences  of  unwise  actions  In  the 
arms  control  and  disarmament  areas  are  so 
staggering  that  not  only  this  treaty  but 
any  subsequent  related  treaties  are  deserv- 
ing of  the  most  careful  scrutiny  and  soul 
searching. 

I  aave  aeen  the  "don't  stop  now"  philoso- 
phy become  compelling  in  foreign  aid  legis- 
lation. It  iuis  become  customary  for  the 
Congress  to  vote  substantial  foreign  Aid  pro- 
grams each  year,  but  I  know  that  many 
Msmbers  do  so  with  strong  reservations 
about  wheltier  the  benefits  are  proportionate 
to  the  cost  to  our  taxpayers. 

If  we  nuike  mistakes  Ln  foreign  aid.  as  I 
know  we  do  In  much  of  it,  the  cost  is 
measured  In  wasted  dollars.  This  waste  Is 
serloiu  enough,  but  If  we  l>ecome  committed 
to  a  series  of  IntematlonaJ  agreements,  each 
one  seemingly  relatively  Innocuous,  but  cu- 
mulatively representing  disarmament  by  ex- 
cessive but  misplaced  trust,  the  cost  would 
be  the  destruction  of  our  national  existence 
and  Independence 

In  the  National  Capitol,  one  of  the  favor- 
ite sports  of  this  year  has  been  criticism  of 
the  Congress  and  the  manner  In  which  It  Is 
discharging  Its  constitutional  role.  This  is 
a  subject  on  which  I  have  strong  feelings. 
Because  of  the  fundamental  Importance  of 
active  legislative  participation  In  national 
declslotu  to  the  continued  functioning  of 
our  form  of  government,  1  hope  you  share 
my  Interest  in  this  subject. 

Congress,  of  course.  Is  a  human  Institution 
and  It  Is  subject  to  the  same  Imperfections 
as  any  other  organization  composed  of  hu- 
man beings.  Ideally,  the  100  Senators  and 
4S6  Representatives  should  be  paragons  of 
wisdom,  intellect,  energy,  and  Integrity,  but 
the  Congress,  In  practice,  probably  will  al- 


ways be  a  relatively  faithful  mirror  or  crose- 
sectlon  of  the  national  popoiatton.  To  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  Congress,  we  must 
improve  the  characteristics  of  the  popula- 
tion from  which  Congress  1«  drawn.  Election 
to  the  House  or  Senate  does  not  magically 
transform  a  person  Into  a  statesman  nor  does 
It  free  htm  from  the  frailties  that  are  a  part 
of  all  mortals. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  there  Is  no  room  for 
Improvement  In  congressional  procedures. 
Challengea  of  the  contemporary  age  are  so 
complex  and  so  numerous  that  in  attempt- 
lug  to  deal  with  thetn.  the  Congress  may 
leave  Itself  too  little  time  for  self-examina- 
tion and  reflection  as  to  why  It  transacts  Its 
business  In  the  way  It  does.  Surely,  we 
should  continue  to  Improve  our  procedures, 
abandoning  methods  that  have  outlived 
their  usefulness  and  adopting  changes  th.it 
will  contribute  to  a  more  effective  leglslatlre 
process. 

But  It  seems  to  me  ttiat  much  of  the  crit- 
icism of  the  CougreKii  Is  bused  on  fsiUacleij 
.iiid  mlseoiiceptlons  about  the  way  our  Gov- 
ernment Is  meant  to  function,  and  the  di- 
vision of  power  for  the  safety  of  our  people 
and  our  liberties. 

The  first  of  these  Is  the  fallacy  that  all 
problems  have  an  Immediate  legislative  solu- 
tion. If  anything  distresses  or  endangers  a 
part  of  our  populace,  the  almost  involuntary 
reaction  Is  "pass  a  law"  or  "Congress  must  In- 
vestigate "  As  a  proud  member  of  the  SenHt«> 
and  the  Congi  as,  I  would  be  the  last  to  de- 
preciate the  legislative  role  The  undeniable 
truth,  however.  Is  that  some  conditions  can- 
not be  reached  by  law  and  some  problenui 
are  not  susceptible  to  legislative  solutions 

The  second  fallacy  on  which  congressional 
reform  is  sometimes  urged  Is  that  Congresf, 
should  be  Judged  by  volume,  not  quality 
that  those  years  In  which  many  bills  are 
enacted  are  fruitful  ones  and  that  Congrese- 
meu  have  not  earned  their  pay  If  many  laws 
are  not  added  to  the  statute  books.  If  mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  paid  on  a  piece  rate 
ba.sls.  we  probably  would  observe  more  make- 
work  actlv'ty,  but  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  public  interest  would  be 
served. 

Another  unsound  argument  for  drastic 
changes  In  congressional  procedures  Is  that 
only  a  small  tmmber  of  the  President's  leg- 
islative proposals  have  been  approved.  I 
use  Mm  term  "the  President's"  In  an  im- 
personal sense  here,  for  not  only  In  this 
administration  but  In  most  preceding  ad- 
nUnlstratlons  has  Uxls  argtunent  been  ad- 
vanced. It  runs  something  like  this:  The 
President  has  made  r  number  of  legislative 
recommendations  to  the  Congress;  only  one- 
half  or  one-fourth  of  these  have  become  law; 
therefore.  Congress  Is  not  doing  the  Job  and 
must  be  uprooted. 

There  are  at  least  two  good  reasons  why  at 
any  selected  point  In  Um  life  of  a  Congress 
the  number  of  laws  enacted  Is  less  than  the 
number  of  executive  branch  recommenda- 
tloiis.  First,  under  the  division  of  labor  and 
system  of  specialization  by  which  the  Con- 
gress necessarily  functions,  bills  are  referred 
to  committees  for  hearings,  and  hearings  take 
time.  If  Congress  should  precipitately  vote 
on  executive  branch  recommendations,  the 
box  score  might  be  more  impressive,  but  the 
Congress  would  hardly  be  fulfilling  Its  Inde- 
pendent role  under  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem that  was  conceived  to  provide  checks 
and  balances  against  authoritarian  execu- 
tive power. 

The  second  reason  Is  that  many  Presiden- 
tial reoommendatloos  have  their  origin  In 
the  platforma  of  political  parties.  For  prac- 
tical! but  nonetheless  deplorable  reasons,  the 
prevailing  practice  Is  for  these  platforms  to 
promise  a  little  something  for  everything 
and  everytKxiy.  No  realistic  observer  should 
expect  ail  these  planks  to  become  law.  No 
patriot  would  hope  for  them  to  be. 
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I  suspect  the  real  reason  for  much  of  the 
reform  clamor  is  a  failure  to  recognize  that 
the  formulation  of  legislation  represents 
much  give  and  take  and  compromise.  The 
changers  say.  In  effect,  ttiat  If  I  don't  have 
my  way  and  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
disagree  with  me,  something  is  wrong  with 
the  system. 

My  final  thought  on  this  subject  is  that  if 
reform  Is  pursued  until  Congress  becomes  so 
mechanical  and  automated  as  to  produce  in- 
stantaneous decisions  on  every  legislative 
measure  as  It  Is  Introduced,  our  Government 
and  our  economy  would  soon  be  changed  so 
significantly  as  to  be  unrelated  to  any  our 
forefathers  Intended  or  we  now  enjoy. 

One  of  the  many  things  for  which  I  am 
thankful  this  morning  Is  that  the  continued 
flourishing  growth  of  your  organization  is 
another  strong  bit  of  evidence  that  it  is  never 
out  of  style  to  be  patriotic. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  propaganda 
that  the  existence  of  national  sovereignty  is 
the  major  obstacle  to  enduring  peace — that 
If  nations  would  only  yield  all  their  powers 
of  self-government  and  self-determination  to 
a  supranational  body,  the  primary  cause  of 
International  strife  would  be  eliminated. 

This  Is  an  easy  position  for  those  nations 
that  have  little  sovereignty  and  weak  gov- 
ernments, whose  people  have  little  to  lose, 
either  In  being  secure  In  their  personal  liber- 
ties or  In  economic  blessings.  For  those  of 
us  who  do  have  much  to  lose  In  those  areas, 
It  Is  Immeasurably  more  difficult  to  risk. 

We  should  never  be  ashamed  or  embar- 
r.isse«l  to  consider  first  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  her  people.  We  should  not 
have  to  apologize  or  feel  any  guilt  complex 
over  our  power  and  prosperity. 

If  we  are  Irresolute  in  preserving  and  de- 
fending our  system  and  our  privileges,  we 
would  be  unworthy  heirs  and  unfaithful  to 
those  who  have  served  and  died  beyond  our 
shores. 

Let  me  thank  you  again  for  the  attain- 
ments of  your  organization  and  for  the  honor 
you  have  paid  me  today. 


LEADING     NEWSPAPERS     SUPPORT 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  CALL  FOR 
IMMIGRATION  REFORM 
Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  additional 
editorial   support  for  efforts  to  reform 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
1952.     Responsible   editorials   appeared 
recently  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  the  Den- 
ver Post — three  of   our  leading  news- 
papers.   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  editorials  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  July  24, 

1963] 

The  Immigration  Anachkonxsm 

President    Kennedy    has    Joined    his    two 

predecessors  In  urging  improvement  of  the 

McCor  ran -Walter  Immigration  Act  of  IBM. 

President  Truman  vetoed  the  measure  but 

was  overridden.    President  Eisenhower  urged 

reforms  but  was  Ignored.    What  will  be  the 

fate  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  proposals? 

Certainly  they  go  to  the  heart  of  the  In- 
justice In  our  Immigration  poUcy.  The  in- 
justice Is  that  national  quotas  for  Immi- 
grants are  based  on  the  proportion  of 
nationals  from  each  country  making  up  our 
population  In  1920.  As  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
his  predecessors  said,  this  system  favors  im- 
migration from  northern  Europe,  where 
there  is  little  pressure  for  emigration,  at  the 
c()8t  of  southern  Europe  and  everywhere 
else. 


Furthermore,  unused  quotas  cannot  be  ap- 
pUed  to  the  quotas  which  are  filled.  The 
restilts  are  that  the  total  number  of  Im- 
migrants in  any  one  year  never  reaches  the 
total  of  186,000  permitted,  and  some  nations 
have  mortgaged  their  quotas  for  years  ahead 
whUe  others  hardly  need  quotas. 

Mr.  Kennedy  urges  Congress  to  reduce  the 
national  quotas  by  20  percent  a  year  until 
they  are  erased,  thus  releasing  quota  num- 
l>er8  to  a  pool  to  be  distributed  on  a  new 
priority  basis.  First  priority  would  go  to 
Immigrants  with  skills  needed  In  America, 
second  priority  to  relatives  of  persons  living 
in  America,  and  third  priority  to  those  who 
first  apply  for  entry.  ThU  third  category  in 
effect  redistributes  quotas  to  nations  with 
the  greatest  demand  for  emigration. 

Unfortunately,  defense  of  the  quota  system 
has  been  strong  by  unregenerated  natlvlsts 
in  Congress.  They  would.  If  they  could,  re- 
constitute the  United  States  as  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  republic  with  a  modest  blessing  to 
racial  second  cousins.  This  sort  of  unrealis- 
tic and  Impracticable  xenophobia  Is  an  Insult 
to  most  of  the  world  and  a  disservice  to 
America.  The  Kennedy  administration  will 
need  to  muster  all  Ite  power  and  Influence 
to  overcome  it.  

[Prom  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
July  27,  1963] 
New  Immigration  Plan  Makes  Sense 
The    Kennedy    administration    has    pro- 
posed an  equitable  and  reasonable  revision 
of    the    country's    antiquated    immigration 
quota  system. 

Adopted  in  a  day  when  much  of  America's 
population  was  composed  of  first-  and  sec- 
ond-generation Immigrants,  and  ethnic  an- 
tagonisms ran  high,  the  existing  program 
Is  unrealistic  In  the  1960's. 

The  present  system  ties  quotas  to  per- 
centages of  various  ethnic  stocks  living  In 
America  in  1924.  It  gives  highest  prece- 
dence to  northern  Europeans — who  nowa- 
days do  not  even  use  up  their  allotment. 

The  Kennedy  proposal  Is  not  a  wlde-oi>en 
door. 

It  would  raise  the  immigration  total  from 
92,000  a  year  to  164,500.  Over  a  5-year 
period,  it  would  erase  the  national -origin 
criterion  and  In  the  Interim,  "pool"  unused 
quotas.  It  would,  however,  limit  immigrants 
from  any  one  country  in  a  given  year  to 
16,460. 

First  precedence  would  be  given  to  those 
whose  training  and  education  would  make 
a  contribution  to  the  national  welfare. 
(Since  chronic  unemplojrment  Is  largely 
limited  to  the  unskUled,  the  Kennedy  pro- 
posal shovild  not  upset  the  economy.) 
Second  In  priority  would  be  those  with  rela- 
tives who  are  U.S.  citizens. 

The  President's  plan  merits  congressional 
approval.  

(Prom  the  Denver  Post,  July  25,  1963] 
Faises   Immigration   Standards   Proposed 

The  national  origins  quota  system  of  our 
inunigratlon  laws  waa  intended  to  restrict 
the  coming  in  of  persons  from  Southern 
Europe  and  the  Far  East  In  favor  of  new- 
comers from  English-speaking  and  Scandi- 
navian nations. 

It  was  enacted  In  1924  and  has  remained 
baslcaUy  unchanged  ever  since.  Its  rigid 
quotas  result  in  such  anomalies  as  Greece, 
with  a  yearly  quota  of  308  persons,  having 
97.6T7  persons  registered  as  wishing  to  enter 
the  'United  States.  How  long  It  would  take  to 
exhaust  that  backlog  It  is  futile  to  try  to  fig- 
ure out.  At  the  same  time  Great  Britain. 
with  a  yearly  quoU  of  65,361,  sends  only 
about  25.000  persons  yearly  to  the  United 
States — but  its  unused  quota  cannot  be  used 
by  cltlaens  of  any  other  nation. 

To  replace  this  system.  President  Kennedy 
sent  to  Congress  this  week  a  proposal  to 
ptiase  out  the  national  origins  quota  system 


over  a  5-year  period,  and  phase  in  a  system 
based  on  two  more  equitable  criteria : 

1.  Preference  for  immigrants  having  val- 
uable education,  training  or  sklllB  needed  In 
the  United  States; 

2.  Opening  doors  wider  to  immigrants 
having  relatives  In  the  United  States. 

Only  vestige  of  the  national  quota  system 
retained  would  be  a  provision  that  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  admitted  under 
quota  in  any  one  year  could  be  from  one 
country.  The  total  would  be  raised  from  the 
156,700  permitted  annually  now.  to  arotmd 
165.000. 

This  could  increase  the  fiow  of  Immigrants 
from  such  big  backlog  countries  as  Greece 
and  Italy  to  16,500  a  year  or  more. 

The  "or  more"  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  to 
permit  reunion  of  families  split  by  immigra- 
tion, a  whole  new  nonquota  class  of  immi- 
grants would  be  created — parents  of  VS. 
citizens.  They  are  now  a  preferred  class  of 
immigrants  under  the  quotas;  under  the  ad- 
ministration bin  they  could  enter  outside 
the  quota. 

The  present  Immigration  law  now  has  one 
big  nonquota  class — citizens  of  any  Western 
Hemisphere  nation  which  was  independent 
as  of  1952.  The  new  bill  would  update  that 
to  Include  three  Caribbean  colonies  that 
have,  or  are  due  to  achieve,  Independence 
since  1952:   Jamaica,  Tobago,  and  Trinidad. 

We  can  see  room  for  legitimate  argument 
about  some  facets  of  this  proposal,  and  we 
wonder  about  the  legitimacy  of  nonquota 
status  for  all  Inunlgrants  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Offhand,  if  the  new  criteria  are  set  up,  we 
cannot  see  why  immigrants  from  Western 
Hemisphere  nations  should  not  meet  the 
same  standards  as  those  from  elsewhere. 

But  In  general,  the  bUl  seems  to  us  to  l>e 
reasonable.  It  would  replace  a  system  based 
on  racial  and  national  dUcrlmlnation  with 
one  having  two  worthwhile  and  humane  ob- 
jectives: to  assure  the  United  States  of  a 
continuing  flow  of  usefully-skUled  new  citi- 
zens, and  to  reunite  the  families  of  US. 
citizens. 

PROPOSED  NATIONAL  SEASHORES 
IN  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  Sen- 
ators know,  I  am  cosponsor,  along  with 
Senator  McNamara,  of  two  pnnxwed  na- 
tional lakeshores  in  Michigan.  Nat- 
urally, then,  my  eye  immediately  caught 
a  headline  in  a  recent  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  "Have  You  Ever  Visited  a  Na- 
tional Seashore?" 

In  it  the  writer  contrasts  visits  to  busy, 
crowded,  noisy  beaches  common  to  too 
much  of  the  Nation  with  those  to  the 
primitive,  peaceful,  windswept — almost 
isolated— beaches  at  such  national  sea- 
shores as  Cape  Hatteras. 

As  I  read  his  description  of  the  na- 
tional seashores  now  in  existence,  my 
mind  kept  wandering  back  to  Michigan. 

Parading  through  my  thoughts  were 
pictures  of  the  magnificent  duned 
beaches  and  palisades  along  Lake  Michi- 
gan which  would  be  included  in  Sleeping 
Bear  National  Lakeshore,  of  the  spar- 
kling inland  lakes  set  in  low,  forested 
hills,  all  rimmed  by  a  high  glacial 
moraine. 

In  technicolor  were  the  views  of  the 
multicolored  sandstone  cliffs  in  which 
centuries  of  waves  have  carved  out  caves, 
arches,  and  suggested  forms  along  a  15- 
mile  stretch  of  shore  in  the  proposed 
Pictured  Rocks  National  Lakeshore. 

Equally  as  beautiful— if  not  more  so — 
I  thought  proudly,  as  the  areas  described 
in  this  article. 
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Then  a  touch  <rf  reality  struck :  the  one 
difference  la  tliat  the  article  describes 
areaa  whieh  tf*  guaranteed  to  stay 
beautiful  for  veneration  after  generation 
to  enjoy. 

It  la  a  ctxaranlce  not  yet  Riven  to  the 
two  beaottfvl  areaa  of  Mlchieran.  But 
one  that  dioukl  be. 

I  ask  that  Vtat  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor article  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorc  at 
thia  point*  In  the  hope  that  my  col- 
leairues  will  read  it  and  decide,  when  tiie 
vote  oomea.  to  five  to  the  people  of  the 
Ifldweat  the  prtanlae  of  beauty  forever 
which  has  alrauly  been  given  to  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record . 
as  fcdlows: 


Hats    Too 


A    National    Ska- 


ViaiTKP 
•Homz* 

If  you  happen  to  b«  one  of  those  persons 
who  10T«  the  •••  you  might  want  to  visit 
one  of  our  national  teashoree  You  probably 
are  familiar  with  Mg.  bustling,  noisy  places 
by  the  eeaehore  where  boardwalks  and 
aniTieenient  parfea  are  crowded  to  the  water's 
edge  and  the  ocean  forms  a  strange  almost 
unrealistic  baekgrtmnd. 

You  are  alao  poMlbly  acquainted  with  large 
public  beachea  wtiere  It  Is  dlfOcult  to  find 
your  place  In  tba  ran. 

A  national  iWMhnr>  is  different  from  com- 
mercial seaahore  spots  and  public  beaches; 
It  Is  an  unspollad  beadi  area  where  you  can 
wander  along  a  toaely  windswept  beach. 

The  Ifattonal  Fartc  Berrkre,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  tbe  iBtarlor,  has  set  aside  unspoiled 
beach  areas  ■mie— tWu  for  public  recreational 
purposes  In  Nortii  Carolina.  Massachusetts. 
California,  and  TMaa.  Theae  areas  are  pre- 
served for  aB  tto*  paople's  enjoyment. 

Cap*  Hattstaa  Mattonal  Seashore  was  the 
ITnlted  Statea  fln*  seashore.  It  was  estab- 
lished m  IMS.  ftruaa  land  acquired  almost  ex- 
clusively by  public  donations.  Cape  Hatteras 
Is  on  the  wtedawepa  ewter  banks  of  North 
Carolina.  Cap*  Batteras  Ught.  tallest  In  the 
IVatton.  flashea  Ifg  feet  above  the  sea  and 
warns  ships  agalafBt  trsacherous  Diamond 
Shoals. 

Tile  cape  Is  divided  Into  three  parts :  Bodie 
(pronounced  *3odyn :  Hatteras;  and  Ocra- 
eofte — each  asparated  from  Its  neighbor  by 
aa  Inlet.  A%  Pipe  Hatteras  you  can  get  a 
fsiiltiig  oC  iMtaMoM:  yoo  can  swtm.  boat. 
aaU.  arti.  taka  a  >Ma  tm  a  beacb  boggy,  or 
walk  along  tke  prtDaUlve  wUdemeas  shore- 
Une.  There  are  also  dunes  to  climb.  You 
can  see  many  stalpwrecka.  same  as  recent  as 
World  War  II;  take  a  ride  on  a  ferry  In  Ore- 
gon Inlet;  and  aae  wUd  borses  from  the  high- 
way. 

Wot  so  rvBMiia  aa  the  outer  banks,  but 
equally  talBtaila  and  prlmlUva  In  portlans  la 
the  Cape  Cod  Ratlsnal  Seaslure  autihortaed 
la  IMl  by  tha  Vltli  Coogreae.  This  Congress 
in  1063  also  autborlaed  Point  Reyes  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  PaA«  Island  in  Texas. 

cape  Ood,  rteyad  like  a  bold  bent  arm. 
thrnate  saaaTt  alias  Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
froai  the  IfaSMataMstts  mainland.  Heaped 
up  by  gtaetea  loag  ago.  (ben  moMed  by 
p«a  aad  currents.  Cape  Ood  has 
wtUi  plant  and  animal  life  In 
rich  vaslety. 

On  the  ooaan  aide  at  the  cape's  forearm 
lies  Oreat  Baacb  (named  by  Thoreau),  a 
magnificent  ocean  abore.  "A  man  may  stand 
tbere   and   put   all   America   behind   htm," 

ot  cape  Cod,  tn 
Oapa  OOd  was 
book  a*aut  it. 

Potat  Befaa  Is  it  aatoa  northweat  of  Smi 
Prandaoo.    Dkafcaa  Bay  aS  Point  Rejes  iiaa  a 


beach  that  Is  In  sutwtantlally  the  tame  con- 
dition as  It  was  In  167a.  This  Is  the  place 
where  Sir  Francis  Drake  may  have  repaired 
his  vessel,  the  Gohden  Htnd,  before  con- 
tinuing out  across  the  Padflc  on  his  Journey 
around  the  world. 

Point  Reyee  ts  a  little  Reologlcal  "Island  In 
time  "  A  panorama  of  history  Is  found  there. 
Coast  Iflwok  Indians  U»ed  here.  In  1803. 
Sebastian  Vlacalno  named  his  anchorage 
Puerto  de  los  Reyes,  or  Port  of  Klni^s  The 
long  narrow  valley  of  the  Point  Reyes  Penin- 
sula is  the  site  of  the  (;reat  San  Andreas 
fault,  or  earthquake  crack  If  you  »lll  visit 
Point  Reyes  (although  little  or  no  land  has 
yet  been  acquired  for  the  authorlajed  park) 
you  win  see  bird  rookeries  on  the  off -shore 
rucks,  herds  of  sea  lions  In  sheltered  coves, 
marine  birds  relazln^  on  fresh-water  lakes, 
mule  deer  on  brxiah- covered  slopes,  and 
dramatic   evidence  of   faulting 

Padre  Island  National  Seashore  In  Texas 
Is  distinctly  different  from  Cape  C**!  and 
Point  Reyes  In  t>elnj?  subtropical  It  Is  the 
fourth  national  seashore,  and  Is  on  Uie  south 
Texas  coast  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico)  between 
Corpus  ChrlsU  and  Port  Isabel  It  Is 
bounded  on  the  vent  by  warm  water  of 
I.cii;unH  Madre.  with  it-s  ex('eptlonal  water- 
fLiwl  and  fishes,  iiiid  on  t.'ie  eiLst  bv  the  clciti. 
temperate  waters  of  the  Oiilf  of  MexlcD 

It  Is  on  line  of  the  (greatest  flywuys  in 
North  America,  a  place  where  migratory  birds 
Junnel  through  In  tremendous  numbers  and 
with  virtually  no  molestation.  Among  the 
blrds-ln-resldence  are  white  and  brown  pell- 
c.ms.  American  and  .snowy  eRreta,  Lotilslaoa, 
little  blue  and  great  blue  herons.  WUsort 
plower.  laughing  gull,  the  bl<ick  skimmers. 
iii)d  red-wtnged   blackbirds 

At  the  moment  Cape  Cod.  Point  Reyes,  and 
P  idre  Lsland  are  stUi  "paper"  national  sea- 
shores. They  have  been  authorized  by  the 
Congress  but  they  are  not  established.  The 
land  must  be  acquired  and  when  enough 
land  Is  acquired  fur  efOcient  admioiiitra- 
tlon — they  hope  tlils  sonimer  for  Cape  Cod — 
Ltie  nation. il  seashores  wUl  be  formally 
opened,  and  visitor  facilities  will  be  devel- 
oped. 

SecreUiry  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L  Udall 
has  commented  "Tlie  establlahment  at  three 
national  seashores  in  one  congressional  ses- 
sion— the  87th— ts  a  hUtorlc  feat  Ln  the  hU- 
tory  of  conservation.  The  people  of  the 
United  Statea  and  the  generations  to  come 
now  have  a  total  of  about  286  miles  of  new 
shoreline  for  their   enjoyment." 


PROTECT  THE  INTEGRITY  OP  OUR 
TERRITORIAL  WATERS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  for  August  25  con- 
tained an  excellent  article  entitled  "The 
World  Pish  Plghf  Gets  Hotter."  This 
outstanding  article  was  written  by  Mr. 
R.  O.  Lynch  who  displayed  an  acute 
awareness  of  our  international  fiahlng 
problem.  Mr.<Lynch  pointed  out  the  ar- 
guments In  favor  of  legislation  to  protect 
OMT  territorial  waters  from  encroach- 
ment by  foreign  Ashing  vessels. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  today  that  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  has  an- 
nounced hoailngs  for  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 6,  on  my  bill,  8.  1988.  which  would 
bnpoee  for  the  first  time  penalties  on 
foreign  vessels  taken  within  our  territo- 
rial waters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  a^rU- 
cle  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  be  in- 
serted In  the  Rkcon  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tuc  WoxLa  ■Fish  Pioht"  Gets  HoTTKa 
(By  R.  O.  Lynch) 

International  competition  for  fisheries  has 
the  seiis  seething  with  Incidents  and  dip- 
lomats busy  exchanging  notes.  Armed  force 
has  been  used  repeatedly  to  protect  national 
claims  In  the  waters  of  five  continents 
Hardly  a  month  passed  without  another  In- 
cident. More  than  40  nations  have  extended 
their  territorial  claims.  10  others  their  claims 
to  exclusive  fishing  rights  beyond  the  trftdl- 
tlonul  3-mlle  limit. 

M  -st  are  satisfied  with  a  12 -mile  zone,  but 
South  Korea  claims  60  mllee  and  Chile.  Peru 
and  Ecuador  draw  the  line  200  miles  out  at 
sea.  Freedom  of  the  seas  Is  at  stake,  for  the 
extended  limits  have  Implications  for  mer- 
chant shipping  and  navies.  Even  a  12-mil'? 
limit,  enforced  on  both  sides,  could  removi^ 
important  passages  from  "open  sea"  cla&slfl- 
ratlon  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar  are  only 
ahout  12  miles  wide 

The  United  Suites  favors  a  C-mlle  tcrrl- 
;  rial  limit  plu.s  a  6-mlle  national  fl.shlnc 
rone  This  pmp.>sal  fell  only  one  vote  short 
of  approv.tl  at  a  1960  United  Nations  con- 
ference at  Geneva.  Switzerland.  Since  then 
several  more  nations  have  gone  to  12  miles 
and  Canada  and  Denmark  have  announced 
that  they  wlU  do  v)  In  1964. 

.Alaska's  congressional  delegation  Is  pre.-*- 
ln<  f<ir  similar  action  by  the  United  States, 
primarily  to  protect  flsherlea  which  are  par- 
ticularly Impxirtant  to  Alaska's  economy,  and 
also  for  security  reasons.  Senator  BARTxr-rr, 
Uomocr At  of  Alaska,  said  recently  In  the  Sen- 
ate: "The  presence  of  large  Soviet  fishing 
ships  at  close  ranp;e  Is  undesirable  from  the 
St  »ndpf>lnt  of  national  defense." 

BRTTAIN    ASKS    COHTTMENCW 

Not  long  after  BAKTurrr's  speech,  a  news 
story  reported  60  Russian  trawlers  passing 
only  4  miles  off  Cape  Cod,  near  Boston.  Mass 
Early  In  the  summer,  two  Soviet  trawlers 
p;issed  within  view  of  President  Kennedys 
Florida   home. 

Scores  of  lucldents  Involving  war  vea6e'..s 
and  fishing  craft  have  been  reported.  In 
May  an  Ecuadorian  gunboat  seized  two  Cali- 
fornia tuna  boats.  In  April,  an  Icelandic 
gunboat  fired  on  a  British  trawler.  In 
liarch.  Brazilian  sea  and  air  forces  ran 
French  vessels  oil  lobsterlng  grounds. 

Earlier,  the  USfl.R.  and  South  Korea  Im- 
prisoned Japanese  fishermen,  Worth  Korea 
selaed  South  Korean  vesaels,  Venezuelan  pa- 
trols chased  Trinidad  boats,  Morocco  warned 
off  Spanisli  Oshennen.  Greece  and  Turkey- 
disputed  Aegean  Sea  fishing  rights,  the  Ba- 
haman  Government  threatened  to  fire  on 
Florida  fishing  vessels,  British  warships  pro- 
tected British  fishermen  In  the  vicinity  of 
Iceland. 

Great  Britain  and  Iceland  appeared  to  have 
settled  their  dispute  a  year  ago.  The  new 
outbreak  In  April,  on  top  ot  winter  clashes 
with  Russians.  In  the  North  Sea,  prompted 
the  Brlll&h  Goverrunent  to  propose  a  fall 
conference  of  North  Atlantic  nations.  At 
the  same  time,  It  served  notice  that  It 
would  withdraw  May  15.  1M4,  from  an  1882 
North  Sea  fisheries  agreement  and  a  19S9 
agreement  with  Prance. 

The  tension  over  fisheries  Is  due  In  large 
part  to  Intensive  fishing  by  the  Japanese  and 
the  Russians,  both  with  government  sup- 
port, Japan's  fleets  fish  all  over  the  world 
UJ88JI.  fleets  are  aggressive  In  the  North 
Pacific  and  North  Atlantic  Oceans  and 
spreading  to  other  seas. 

British  captains  reported  last  winter  that 
Russians  had  trawled  through  areas  clearly 
marked  with  buoys  and  destroyed  a  lot  of 
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their  gear.  (Alaska  has  had  similar  Inci- 
dents.) A  Soviet  trawler  was  boarded  by 
angry  British  fishermen  earlier  In  the  winter 
after  It  had  fouled  their  lines.  A  Norwegian 
skipper  charged  that  U.S.8.R.  warships  had 
driven  50  Norwegian,  French,  and  British 
vessels  off  international  fishing  grounds  near 
Norway. 

The  breakdown  of  international  law  has 
continued  despite  United  Nations  efforts  to 
bring  about  agreement  In  a  series  of  con- 
ferences. One  In  1958  brought  the  necessary 
two-thirds  agreement  on  sharing  and  conser- 
vation of  open  sea  fisheries,  but  the  terri- 
torial dispute  had  to  be  referred  back  to  the 
U  .N  Assembly. 

V.S.   POSITION    DirriCULT 

Tlie  United  States  has  served  notice,  after 
each  foreign  extension  of  limits,  that  this 
Nation  reserves  the  rights  of  Its  nationals  In 
all  waters  beyond  the  3-mlle  limit  estab- 
lished by  International  law.  This  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  done,  even  with  Canada. 

But  our  Government  finds  Its  position  In- 
creasingly difficult,  both  In  International  re- 
lations and  at  home,  under  Alaska's  pressure. 
It  has  made  no  attempt  to  protect  American 
fishermen  with  force.  Congress  passed  a 
fisherman's  protective  act  some  years  ago. 
providing  reimbursement  for  fines  for  viola- 
tions of  disputed  waters.  But  loss  of  time 
usually  exceeds  the  fine.  A  tuna  boat's 
overhead  runs  to  $1,000  a  day  and  martt, 
and  It  may  take  weeks  to  process  a  selzxire 
case. 

South  American  governments  until  re- 
cently appeared  more  interested  In  revenue 
than  fisheries  protection.  They  collected 
feee  of  $1,500  and  up  for  a  boatload  of  tuna. 
Americans  finally  stopped  paying. 

Now  Chile.  Peru  and  Ecuador  are  said  to 
Ije  planning  a  joint  ban  on  foreign  fisher- 
men within  200  miles  of  shore.  A  Japanese 
publication,  Sulsan  Kelzal  Shlmbun,  re- 
ported thU  a  few  weeks  ago,  quoting  Chile's 
Foreign  Minister  as  having  said  that  United 
States  and  European  vessels  "are  ravaging 
the  fishery  resources"  by  their  "wanton  In- 
trusions Into  our  territorial  waters." 

Until  this  sltuaUon  developed,  the  United 
States  had  to  contend  mainly  with  Mexico's 
sporadic  seizures  of  shrimp  boats  In  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

The  State  DejMu-tment  handled  the  recent 
Ecuador  gunboat  Incident  with  caution,  re- 
luctant to  press  a  shaky  government  (which 
shortly  was  ousted,  anyway).  The  seizures 
of  American  tuna  boato  were  very  popular: 
the  gunboat  captain  became  a  hero. 

Ectiador  and  Its  neighbors  Justify  their  300- 
mlle  limit  on  the  ground  that  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  set  "limits"  as  far 
out.  They  point  to  agreements  under  which 
the  Japanese  refrain  from  taking  salmon  and 
halibut  m  certain  areas. ,  The  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment currently  Is  being  pressed  by  Its 
fishermen  and  newspapers  to  end  the  halibut 
agreement  when  the  three  nations'  repre- 
sentaUves  meet  in  Tokyo  next  month  to  dis- 
c\iss  fisheries. 

ALASKA    SEBZED    BOATS 

Brazil,  when  It  ran  off  French  lobster  boats, 
argued  that  lobsters  were  a  Continental  Shelf 
resource  because  they  live  on  the  bottom. 
Recognition  of  national  rights  to  shelf  re- 
sources was  approved  by  the  1958  Geneva 
conference  and  Is  close  to  the  necessary  rati- 
fication. 

Prompted  by  Alaska's  Senators,  our  State 
Department  followed  Brazil's  example.  In 
July  It  asked  the  U.S.S.R.  to  stop  taking  king 
crabs  from  the  Continental  Shelf  off  Alaska. 
Senator  Babtlett  said  early  In  August  that  he 
had  been  Informed  that  the  Soviet  crab  fleet 
had  disappeared  from  the  area. 

Alaska  Is  extremely  JeakniB  ot  Its  flshertes. 
One  of  Its  first  acts  as  a  State  was  to  ouHaw 


salmon  traps,  which  were  operated  almost 
entirely  by  Interests  In  other  States.  Alas- 
kans have  complained  bitterly  about  Japa- 
nese and  Russian  fishing  along  their  coast. 
A  year  ago,  without  Federal  authorization, 
Governor  Egan  ordered  two  Japanese  vessels 
seized  In  Shellkof  Straits  and  has  since  re- 
f vised  to  permit  foreigners  to  fish  there. 

The  12  mile  limit  for  which  Alaska's  Sena- 
tors are  pressing  would  close  large  areas  to 
foreign  fishing.  The  method  is  to  survey  a 
line  from  headland  to  headland  and  fix  the 
fishing  limit  12  miles  outside.  This  closes 
bays  and  straits. 

In  the  last  three  summers,  about  200 
Soviet  vessels  have  worked  the  Atlantic 
Georges  Bank  and  as  many  have  been  in 
the  Bering  Sea.  North  Pacific,  and  Gulf  of 
Alaska. 

The  Soviets  are  building  and  using  a  mod- 
ern fishing  port  near  Havana,  Cuba— termi- 
nal, boatyard,  and  processing  plant.  In 
February  185  Cubans  went  to  Russia  for 
fishery  and  port  management  training.  In 
April  Castro  announced  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
would  supply  material,  scientific  equipment 
and  Instructors  for  a  Cuban  fisheries  school. 
Another  cause  of  tension  is  the  new  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  food  from  the  sea 
by  nations  not  historically  interested  in  fish- 
ing. Their  peoples  are  learning  how  to  fish, 
with  Japanese,  Americans,  and  Russians  as 
teachers. 

The  doubling  of  the  world  catch  from  1938 
to  1961  resulted  partly  from  more  fishing  and 
partly  from  improved  technology.  Huge 
stern  trawlers,  mother  ships  with  large  freez- 
ing and  storage  capacity,  and  fish  locating 
equipment  have  Increased  efficiency. 

But  the  United  States,  world  leader  in 
technology,  has  fallen  behind  in  fishing 
equipment.  Fishing  vessels  can  be  built  and 
operated  more  cheaply  by  other  countries. 
Congress  has  provided  subsidies,  loans  and 
mortgage  Insurance,  but  this  Nation  has  not 
added  a  single  stern -ramp  trawler  or  factory 
ship  to  Its  fleet.  Its  only  fishing  vessel  over 
1,000  tons  is  a  tuna  purse  seiner,  recently 
launched.  No  trawler  over  150  tons  has  been 
built  here  since  1951. 

The  UB.S.R.  has  the  most  modern  fishing 
fleet — at  least  100  stern  trawlers  of  3.000  tons, 
a  dozen  15,000-  to  20.000-ton  factory  ships 
(600-800  In  a  crew).  It  exi>ecU  to  add  750 
large  vessels  in  the  next  2  or  3  years.  They 
are  being  built  In  Soviet  yards  and  in  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Norway,  and  Jai>an. 

Modern  stern  trawlers  also  are  operated 
by  Japan,  Great  Brlteln.  Norway,  East  and 
West  Germany,  Poland,  France  and  South 
Africa. 

Jupa^n  traditionally  has  led  the  world  in 
fishing.  The  United  States  was  a  respect- 
able second  In  1938  and  still  a  poor  second  In 
1956.  Since  then  It  has  fallen  to  fifth  place. 
In  the  last  decade,  our  fishing  activities  have 
shrunk  by  16,000  vessels  and  81.000  men. 


THE  MILITARY  IS  OXJT  OF  BOUNDS 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  recently  issued 
orders  converting  the  militai-y  and  naval 
commanders  of  the  Nation  into  political 
arms  of  the  executive  department  of  the 
Fedei-al  Gtovemment  and  putting  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Nation  at  economic 
warfare  with  the  civilian  population  in 
order  to  coerce  civilians  engaged  in  com- 
mercial enterprises  into  conformity  with 
the  administration's  views  in  respect  to 
racial  relations.  The  Asheville  Times, 
of  Asheville,  N.C.,  made  some  trenchant 
observations  upon  these  orders  in  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  Military  Is  Out  of 


Bounds,"  published  on  August  22,  1963. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Asheville   (N.C.)    "nmes.  Aug.  22, 
1»63] 
The  Military  Is  Otrr  of  Bottnds 
Not  oiHy  southerners,  but  all  Americans, 
ought    to    be    concerned    by    the    nefarious 
Gesell  report,  basis  for  a  recent  Defense  De- 
partment   directive    which,    if    carried    out, 
would  come  dangerously  close  to  forcing  in- 
tegration    on     conomunities     near     military 
bases  by  economic  warfare. 

The  order,  fortunately,  is  fur  less  sweeping 
than  the  original  report  recommended,  but 
it  still  is  a  vicious  instrument  that  under- 
standingly  has  provoked  controversy,  des- 
tined in  the  end  to  do  Irreparable  damage 
to  the  good  relationship  that  has  existed 
between  military  and  civilian  population. 

The  Defense  Department  contends  there 
is  a  regrettable  misconception  about  its 
plans  to  make  broad  use  of  off  limits  powers 
to  declare  whole  communities  out  of  bounds 
for  servicemen.  We  have  no  misconception 
about  the  principle  Involved. 

Defense  officials  emphasize  that  they  will 
move  slowly  and  that  they  do  not  and  caimot 
have  an  overall  plan.  They  apparently  have 
serious  qualms  of  their  own. 

Tlie  problems  of  the  Negro  servicemen  es- 
sentially are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Negro 
civilian,  and  we  are  and  have  been  in  favor 
of  resolving  these  in  an  orderly  and  peaceable 
manner,  fully  cognizant  that  it  all  cannot 
be  done  in  a  day  or  a  year  or  decade. 

It  is  true  that  a  military  man  is  not  in 
a  particular  community  of  his  own  choice 
and  Is  not  free  to  move  elsewhere. 

Most  civilians,  too,  are  bound  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live.  Family  ties,  Jobs, 
homeownership.  and  other  factors  limit 
their  ability  to  seek  a  change  of  scenery 
because  of  social  or  other  customs  and  prac- 
tices with  which  they  don't  agree. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  serviceman  is  a 
transient.  He  knows  he  will  be  stationed 
at  a  particular  base  for  only  a  relatively  short 
length  of  time. 

And  communities  near  military  bases  have 
a  great  many  additional  problems  because 
of  the  presence  of  the  servicemen.  A  dis- 
proportionate number  of  taverns.  Juke  Joints, 
and  honky  tonks  always  spring  up  In  these 
areas,  schools  are  overcrowded,  and  other 
services  taxed  to  capacity. 

Concessions  are  made  to  the  men  In  uni- 
form, partly  because  of  the  dollars  and  cents 
a  military  base  brings  to  an  area,  and  partly 
because  of  a  desire  to  make  life  more  pleas- 
ant for  these  men  and  their  families. 

The  Negro  serviceman  la  treated  by  the 
community  in  which  he  Is  stationed  no  better 
or  no  worse  than  his  civilian  counterpart, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  he  should  be  sud- 
denly sanctified  by  Mr.  Gesell  or  Mr.  McNa- 
mara  at  the  coet  of  turmoil  where  honest 
efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  equality  of 
opportunity  to  the  black  man. 

We  covet  these  opportunities  for  the  people 
of  his  race,  but  the  military  branches  were 
created  for  the  defense  of  our  Nation,  not  as 
instruments  to  enforce  social  reforms.  They 
ought  to  stick  to  their  own  knitting. 


RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION  IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 
Mr  PONG.    Mr.  President,  the  turbu- 
lent   events    in    South    Vietnam    have 
caused  great  concern  in  my  State,  which 
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haa  a  p<4;>ulaUon  of  Buddhists  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  State. 

At  the  Slst  annual  legislative  assembly 
of  the  Honpa  Honsrwanji  Mission  of  Ha- 
waii, held  from  August  13  to  August  15. 
1963.  120  lay  and  ministerial  representa- 
tives of  50,000  Buddhists  in  Hawaii 
adopted  a  resolution  protesting  the  reli- 
gious persecution  against  Buddhists  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  fully  share  the  alarm  voiced  by  Ha- 
waii's Buddhists  over  the  suppression  of 
the  right  of  the  BuddhisU  in  South 
Vietnam  to  worship  freely,  without  har- 
assment and  intimidation. 

Freedom  of  relUrlon  is  so  basic  to  our 
form  of  government  that  we  are  shocked 
by  the  overt  actions  taken  by  the  South 
Vietnam  Oovemment  against  the  Bud- 
dhists. We  Americans  must  be  par- 
ticularly sensiUve  to  the  religious 
persecution  in  that  country  because  as 
a  nation  we  are  committed  to  defending 
South  Vietnam  against  the  common  to- 
talitarian Communist  enemy. 

I  deplore  the  religious  oppression  that 
has  shattered  that  country's  unity  and 
I  urge  our  Government  to  taJce  all  ap- 
propriate measures  possible  to  dissuade 
the  Oovemment  of  South  Vletruun  from 
further  persecution  of  the  Buddhists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution of  the  Honpa  Hongwanjl  Mission 
of  Hawaii  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
iixm  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

RiaBOLirnoN,  Slar  Lbcislativk  Assembly, 
Honpa  Homowamji  Mission  or  Hawaii, 
Acourr  lS-15.  1903 

Wbereaa  disturbing  news  of  religious  per- 
secution agatnat  Buddhists  in  Soutii  Vtet- 
luon,  with  that  country's  Oovernment  as  the 
Instigator  of  this  grsst  unrest.  Is  being  beard 
around  the  world  reaching  even  this  far-flung 
comer  of  th*  globe;  and 

Whereas  tb«  unrast  has  now  reached  pro- 
portions almost  bayond  human  understand- 
ing In  lu  Ticloosnsas,  as  evidenced  by  the 
cruel  and  Inhmnana  atrocities  Inflicted  upon 
th«  freedom-lovliig  Buddhists  of  that  coun- 
try, to  wit:  th*  msssscre  of  the  foUowers  of 
Lord  Buddha  gatlMrKi  for  the  observation  of 
bis  birth  on  Ifay  8,  1063.  In  the  Tu  Dam 
Pagoda.  In  Hus,  arising  out  of  the  lasxiance 
of  a  discriminatory  Oovernment  edict  pro- 
hibiting the  iKitetlng  of  the  Buddhist  flags; 
and 

Whereas  Dictator-President  Ngo  Dim  Diem, 
his  elder  brotbar.  Archbishop  of  Hue,  Ngo 
Dim  Thuc,  hla  younger  brother  and  political 
advlaer.  Ngo  Dim  Ntau.  hold  unlimited  con- 
trol over  the  poUelea  of  South  Vietnam, 
bringing  about  the  elimination  of  the  sep- 
aration of  state  and  church  so  necessary  in 
the  well-being  of  any  freedom -loving  coun- 
try; and 

Whereas  protests  and  appeals  from  Bud- 
dhist leaders  and  organizations,  including 
the  Cambodian  Oovernment.  have  met  noth- 
ing but  deaf  ears,  while  the  suppression,  op- 
pression, and  persecution  of  Buddhists  are 
being  IntensUled:  and 

Whereas  Buddhism  has  been  the  religion 
of  Vietnam  for  time  immemorial,  and  80  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  of  about  IS  mil- 
lion are  Buddhists  even  to  this  day.  and  thus 
entitled  to  worSblp  and  to  propagate  their 
religion  freely,  without  fear  of  harassment 
and  without  fear  of  prosecution;  and 


Whereas  BuddhUta  of  the  wurld  shuuld 
Join  In  <i  united  etlt>rt  to  bring  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  freedom  -  :o\.  Imk  peo- 
ples of  all  Countries,  s*)  that  the  peoples  of 
all  religions  may  be  made  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  dasUirdiy  sitviation  in  Viet- 
nam, and  request  their  svipport  and  coopera- 
tion m  the  eradication  uf  tills  iiri-at  ^h.lIne 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  That  the  delegates  a.'isembled  at 
this  the  .51st  .innual  li-jjlshit ive  assembly  of 
the  Honpa  Hongwanjl  MLsslon  of  Hawaii 
decry  and  pro'.est  the  intoler.ible  .situation 
e.xl.stli'.i?  in  Vietnam  ci'.l  iipon  the  CJovern- 
ment  to  desist  from  further  persecutions  and 
make  amends  In  a  hvmianltarlan  way  for 
what  has  gone  on  and  restore  the  funda- 
mental rlghr.s  of  men  to  the  people  of  that 
country,  and  be  It  further 

Reiolifd.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Hon  U  Chan  Htoon  president, 
the  World  Fellowship  of  B\iddhlsts.  Hon  U 
Thant,  .Secret.iry-Oeneral,  United  Natl<ins, 
President  John  F  Kennedy  United  States  of 
America:  Hon  Daniel  K  Inouye  U  S  Sen- 
ator. Hawaii,  Hon  Hiram  I.  Fong.  U  S  .Sen- 
ator, Hawaii:  Hon  Spark  M  Matsunaga.  Con- 
gressman, Hawaii.  Hun  Thoma.s  P  OllI  Con- 
gressman, Hawaii,  Ixird  Abbot  Kosho  Ohtanl. 
Nlshl  Hongwanjl.  Kyoto.  Japan,  president. 
Japan  Buddhist  Ass<x'latlon;  Pope  Paul  VI, 
Vatican  City,  Rome.  Italy:  Hon  Harold  Mac- 
mlllan.  Prime  Mlnl.ster,  United  Kingdom: 
President  Charles  de  CiauUe,  Paris  Prance, 
and  Hon  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Amba-ssador. 
Saigon    -South  Vietnam 


TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS  OF 
THE  NORTHWEST  LUMBER  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  for 
the  past  several  years,  as  Senators  will 
recall.  I  have  been  striving,  along  with 
other  Senators  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
area,  to  find  some  relief  for  the  vast  lum- 
ber industry  of  our  Northwest  from  the 
severe  transportation  problems  that  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  threatened 
extinction  of  many  segments  of  this  im- 
portant industry. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  In  this 
direction— but  the  firm  grip  of  the 
Canadian  sawmills  on  the  vast  Atlantic 
Coast  and  Puerto  Rican  markets  has  only 
been  scratched.  Since  October  24,  when 
the  temporary  suspension  of  Jones  Act 
requirements  for  use  of  U.S. -flag  vessels 
in  this  trade  became  effective,  more  than 
5  million  board  feet  of  lumber  have  been 
shipped  from  northwest  mills  to  Puerto 
Rico,  with  indications  of  further  sales  to 
be  consummated.  Compared  to  the 
Canadian  shipments  to  that  Common- 
wealth, the  shipments  from  the  US. 
mills  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  total 
market,  but  they  represent  a  sizable 
movement  of  lumber  that  probably  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  per- 
mitted use  of  foreign  vessels. 

A  second  costly  encumbrance  upon  the 
northwest  lumber  Industry  will  be  lifted 
shortly.  I  am  confident,  when  the  Presi- 
dent affixes  his  signature  to  S.  1032, 
which  I  introduced,  to  exclude  cargo 
which  IS  lumber  from  present  statutory 
requirements  that  freight  rates  be  filed 
with  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
30  days  prior  to  their  effective  date.  Its 
enactment  will  remove  another  advan- 
tage presently  enjoyed  by  the  foreign  ves- 


sel operators  who.  unlike  their  U.S. 
counterparts,  can  adjust  rates  for  lumber 
carnage  at  a  momt-nt's  notice  when  tht-y 
find  it  necessary  to  procure  the  carpro. 

The  temporary  .'vu.spension  of  the  Jone,<; 
Act  provision  rf^'ardinn  lumber  ship- 
niein.s  to  Puerto  Rico  will  expire  at  mid- 
night October  23.  Because  it  has  proven 
effective  in  promotint,'  sizable  lumber 
.sale.s  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  because  I  be- 
lieve the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will 
continue  to  Mive  due  consideration  to 
the  interests  of  any  US.  carriers  de- 
.siiou.s  of  participating  in  thi.s  trade,  I 
am  .sending  to  the  de.sk  on  behalf  of  my 
colh'as^ue  and  my.self  a  bill  to  continue 
the  r.xemption  ^■ranted  last  October  for 
shipment  of  lumber  to  Puerto  Rico  when 
\e.ssel.s  of  U.S.  re>ji.>^try  are  not  reason- 
ably available  for  this  service. 

The  bill  will  not  di.sturb  the  existing 
piovi.sion  that  any  suspension  of  statu- 
tory requirements  for  use  of  US-flag 
.ships  to  carry  lumber  to  Puerto  Rico 
.shall  terminate  whenever  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  determines  that  the  con- 
ditions required  for  such  suspension  no 
longer  exist. 

I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  'The  Lumber  Problem," 
from  the  Marine  Digest  of  August  17, 
1963.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as   follows: 

Thk    Lumbek    Problem 

The  steady  loss  to  Canadians  of  Washlng- 
ton-Oregon-Callfornla  cargo  lumber  marlcct.s 
on  the  U  S.  Atlantic  coast  Is  shown  dramati- 
cally In  Pacific  Lumber  Inspection  Bureau 
figures  for  the  first  6  months  of  1963. 

The  U  S.  Northwest,  In  the  first  half  of 
1060.  shipped  510  million  board  feet  of  cargo 
lumber,  as  against  the  British  Columbia  total 
of  408  million. 

In  1963.  the  half-year  toUls  are  252  million 
for  Oregon-Washlngton-Callfornla.  and  558 
million  for  British  Columbia. 

Reason  for  the  alarming  decline  Is  th,it 
U  S  producers  must  use  hlgh-coet  American- 
flag  vessels  for  intercoastal  shipments,  while 
Canadians  are  free  to  charter  more  modern, 
efBclent  foreign  carriers  at  a  saving  of  some 
$13  per  thousand  board  feet,  according  to 
Joseph  W.  McCracken,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Forest  Industries  As- 
sociation. 

British  Columbia  has  water-shipped  more 
lumber  into  the  US.  Atlantic  market  during 
the  past  6  months  than  its  combined  ship- 
ments to  the  rest  of  the  world,  McCracken 
said. 

If  action  is  not  taken  soon  by  Congress, 
McCracken  added,  the  cargo  lumber  industry 
In  Oregon  and  Washington  will  be  lost.  "It 
is  a  problem  of  critical  Importance  to  our 
lumbering   and   port  communities."  he  said. 

Tlie  first  half   totals  since   1960: 
|MiUloii!!o(  t>oanl  fret] 
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33   million  board  feet;   Oregon,  2.4  million 
board  feet:  and  California,  0. 

This  problem  is  not  all  one  sided,  but  a 
solution    is   long   overdue. 


June  1903  shipments  to  the  U.S.  Atlantic 
coast  market  were  as  follows:  British  Co- 
lumbia. 91  million  board  feet;   Washington, 


SOUTHWEST  POWER  ADMINISTRA- 
TION HAS  20TH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  20 
years  ago  tliis  weekend,  on  August  31, 
1943,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  im- 
plemented legislation  permitting  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  agency  to  sell  hydro- 
electric power  to  be  generated  at  the 
Denison  and  Norfolk  projects,  which 
were  then  under  construction  in  Okla- 
homa. Arkansas,  and  Texas.  This  agen- 
cy was  named  the  Southwestern  Power 
Administration,  and  Mr.  Douglas  O. 
Wright  was  named  Administrator. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  the  South- 
westem  Power  Administration  during 
these  past  20  years  is  a  monument  to  the 
f;enius  of  Douglas  Wright.  He  and  his 
efficient  staff  associates  and  fellow  em- 
ployees of  the  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
ministration are  not  resting  on  their 
laurels.  The  growth  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  first  20  years  of  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  will  most 
assuredly  continue. 

The  first  generating  units  at  the  Deni- 
.son  and  Norfolk  projects  had  a  capacity 
of  35.000  kilowatts  each.  During  the 
years,  nine  other  hydroelectric  projects 
iiave  been  incorporated  into  the  South- 
we.'^tem  Power  Administration  market- 
ins  grid.  I  am  advised  that  when  unit 
No.  7  at  the  Bull  Shoals  project  in  Ar- 
kansas is  put  into  commercial  operation 
this  month,  the  total  Installed  generating 
capacity  of  Southwestern  Power  will 
amount  to  836,000  kilowatts. 

SPA'S  area  of  operation  in  the  States 
of  Oklahoma,  Arkansas.  Texas,  Louisi- 
ana, Missouri,  and  Kansas  has  enjoyed 
a  rapid  increase  in  industrial  activity, 
and  the  availability  of  electric  power 
has  been  a  key  factor  in  this  boom. 
Douglas  Wright,  who  has  presided  over 
the  sale  of  18  billion  kilowatt-hours  of 
energy  since  1943,  expects  to  see  eight 
additional  hydroelectric  plants  within 
the  Southwestern  Power  Administration 
network  by  1969,  with  a  total  installed 
capacity  of  1,584,500  kilowatts.  This 
will  be  almost  doubling  within  6  yeet.n 
the  capacity  which  Southwestern  Power 
Administration  has  accumulated  in  20 
years. 

Douglas  Wright  recently  expressed  his 
philosophy  this  way : 

The  power  industry,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, has  the  ImporUnt  obligation  of  keep- 
ing, not  abreast,  but  ahead  of  the  unprec- 
edented demands  for  electric  power  and 
energy  which  will  be  brought  about  through 
this  rapid  acceleration  of  InduBtrlal  growth. 

And  Mr.  Wright  added  that  the  South- 
west has  the  greatest  power  potential  of 
any  area  on  earth  and  SPA  will  do  Its 
part  to  continue  developing  it. 

The  arguments  which  <«)P<»enta  of 
public  power  vociferously  advanced  In 
opposition  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration 
have  long  since  been  forgotten.    Now  we 


see  throughout  the  Southwest  the  flower- 
ing of  a  great  concept  of  efficiently  inte- 
grated private  and  public  power  re- 
sources. Under  Douglas  Wright's  bril- 
liant leadership  SPA  has  undertaken  an 
interconnection  between  the  Missouri 
and  Arkansas  River  basins  which  will 
further  extend  its  marketing  activity 
through  seasonal  power  interchanges. 
Up  to  this  time,  61  percent  of  South- 
western Power  Administration  electrical 
energy  has  been  marketed  to  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives,  municipalities,  and  de- 
fense installations,  and  39  percent  has 
been  supplied  to  privately  owned  utili- 
ties. SPA  and  Doug  Wright  pioneered  in 
developing  multiparty  contracts  for  the 
maximum  utilization  of  power  in  the 
Southwest. 

There  will  be  no  pause  in  the  massive 
throb  and  hum  of  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration's  far-flung  facili- 
ties to  mark  this  20th  anniversay,  so  I 
take  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
SPA  and  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
agency  and  their  great  team  captain, 
Douglas  Wright.  They  can  be  proud, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  can 
be  proud,  of  the  accomplishments  in  the 
first  20  years  of  SPA,  and  we  can  all  look 
forwaid  to  a  fabulous  future  for  his 
dynamic  organization. 


THE  AMERICAN  VETERANS  COM- 
MITTEE ENDORSES  COLD  WAR 
OI    BILL 

Mr.  YARBCtflOUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  American  Veterans  Committee 
which  completed  its  20th  anniversary 
convention  on  June  2,  1963.  adopted  a 
platform  which  expi-essed  their  whole- 
hearted support  for  the  principle  of  the 
cold  war  GI  bill.  They  based  this  support 
on  the  vital  service  to  the  Nation  provid- 
ed by  these  veterans  and  the  proven  suc- 
cesses of  the  World  War  n  and  Korean 
OI  bills.  The  platform  declared  that  the 
men  who  have  helped  to  maintain  the 
freedom  of  this  Nation  are  "entitled  to 
basic  readjustment  benefits  to  enable 
them  to  return  without  distress  to  civil- 
ian life  at  the  end  of  their  service  and 
become  useful  and  productive  members 
of  their  communities.  This  support  of 
the  cold  war  GI  Wl  is  a  specific  exam- 
ple of  the  "fundamental  belief  of  the 
American  Veterans  Committee  as  ex- 
pressed in  its  platform  that  the  "inte- 
gration of  veterans  into  the  community 
is  the  proper  scope  and  purpose  of  a  vet- 
erans program." 

In  addition  the  platform  states  the 
"two  basic  standards"  which  the  AVC 
believes  should  be  used  to  evaluate  vet- 
erans' benefits : 

(a)  For  death  or  disability  incurred  in 
znllltary  service:  Are  the  benefits  sufBcient 
to  provide  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  the 
veteran,  his  family  or  survivors,  taking  ac- 
count of  the  veterans  ability  and  opportunity 
for  gainful  employment? 

(b)  For  all  veterans  who  did  not  incur 
disability:  Are  the  benefits  so  designed  as  to 
enable  the  veterans  to  readjust  hrom  military 
service  to  civilian  life  with  minimum  eco- 
nomic loss? 


The  cold  war  GI  bill  obviously  fulfills 
the  second  of  these  standards.  The  crit- 
ics of  the  bill  often  seem  to  approach  it 
on  the  basis  that  it  will  be  a  giveaway 
whereby  the  veteran  will  be  getting 
something  for  nothing. 

The  proven  successes  of  the  two  pre- 
vious GI  bills  are  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate the  fallaciousness  of  this  argu- 
ment. The  goals  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill 
are  the  same  as  the  results  of  the  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  GI  bills:  to  en- 
able the  veteran  to  readjust  to  civilian 
life  and  to  catch  up  In  some  measure 
with  those  men  who  have  increased  their 
skills  and  experience  while  the  veteran 
was  serving  his  country  for  2,  3,  4,  or 
more  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  sec- 
tion III  of  the  platform  of  the  American 
Veterans'  Committee  which  expresses 
their  support  for  the  principle  of  the 
cold  war  GI  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

III.  Peacetime  GI  Bn,L  of  Rights 
Experience  with  the  World  War  GI  bill 
of  rights  has  given  ample  evidence  of  the 
value  In  Increased  productivity  to  the  Nation 
and  In  the  Increased  taxes  to  the  Oovem- 
ment of  that  law's  education  and  training 
provisions. 

American  Veterans'  Committee  endorses 
a  modified  GI  bill  of  rights  for  peacetime 
draftees  and  volunteers  who  have  been  on 
extended  active  duty.  It  Is  oiu-  belief  that 
such  men  who  enable  our  country  to  main- 
tain peace  and  meet  Its  commitments  and 
responslbUltles  to  our  allies  are  entitled  to 
basic  readjustment  benefits  to  enable  them 
to  return  without  distress  to  civilian  life  at 
the  end  of  their  service  and  become  useful 
and  productive  members  of  their  communi- 
ties. 

Tlierefore,  in  principle,  American  Vet- 
erans' Committee  endorses  any  peacetime 
bill  of  rights  which  wUl  carry  out  the 
principles  hereinabove  set  forth  and  which 
win  aUow  for  equitable  readjustment  bene- 
fits to  peacetime  veterans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


MAINTENANCE.      OPERATION.     AND 

REPAIR      OP      BRIDGE       ACROSS 

MOUNT  HOPE  BAY,  RJ. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1936)  authorizing  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  or  Its  instrumen- 
tality, to  maintain,  repair,  and  operate 
the  bridge  across  Mount  Hope  Bay  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
act  approved  March  23. 1906. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  What  Is  the  unfin- 
ished business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
finished business  will  not  come  before  the 
Senate  until  2  o'clock,  unless  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  laid  before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, I  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
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The  LxGiSLATXTK  CLnx.  A  bill  «8.  1936) 
authorizing  the  State  of  Rhode  iBland. 
or  Its  inatrumenUltty.  to  maintain,  re- 
pair, and  operate  the  bridge  across 
Mount  Hope  Bay  subject  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  act  approved 
March  23.  IMM. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  ibe  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  conakleratlon  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  abeenee  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  tbe  rolL 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PASTOBM.  Mr.  President.  I  a&k 
unanimous  eonaant  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsent  that  the  general 
statement  which  appears  in  the  report 
No.  451,  Calendar  No.  427.  beginning  on 
page  1.  and  continuing  through  to  the 
committee  views  on  page  3,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rscoso  as  an  explana- 
Uon  of  the  bUL 

There  belnf  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoso,  as  follows: 

Tti*  Conunittss  on  Public  Works,  to  whom 
WM  niamd  thm  Mil  (8.  193S)  authorizing 
Um  State  of  Blkoa*  laUnd  or  its  Inatru- 
mantailty  to  maintain,  repair,  asd  operate 
tbe  bridge  aioroas  Mount  Hope  Bay  subject 
to  the  terms  and  eondlUons  of  tbe  act  ap- 
proved March  23.  IMM,  having  considered  tbe 
same,  report  favorably  tbereon  without 
amendment  and  rMommend  tiutt  the  blU  do 


rusFOss  or  thx  biix 
The  purpose  of  8.  19M  la  to  authorize  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  or  the  Rhode  Island 
Turnpike  and  Brtdg*  Authority,  after  It  has 
obtained  title  to  the  Mount  Hope  Bridge, 
constructed  under  the  authority  of  the  act 
approved  March  S.  19X7  (44  Stat.  1391),  to 
maintain,  repair,  and  operate  the  bridge  In 
accordance  wtih  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  applicable  to  such  bridge,  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  act 
approved  Marcb  2S,  1906  (S4  Stat.  84).  per- 
taining to  the  construction  of  bridges  over 
navigable  watsra. 

OrWlBSIi     STATUfKNT 

The  act  approved  March  8.  1927.  author- 
ized the  constraotton  of  a  toll  bridge  across 
Uount  Hope  Bay  between  Bristol  and  Ports- 
mouth. R.I.  TlM  bridge  was  completed  In 
OetotMT  1099  at  a  eoet  of  about  $3  9  million. 
and  has  been  in  operation  as  a  toll  facility 
since  that  time. 

The  Island  ct  Aquldneck  in  Narragansett 
Bay.  which  constote  of  the  communities  of 
Portsmouth,  Mswport.  and  Mlddletown.  has 
two  bridge  connsettoos  with  the  mainland, 
the  Mount  HOps  Bridge  at  the  extreme 
northern  point  of  the  island,  and  the  Sak- 
onnet  River  III  lilji.  about  1  mile  south  of 
that  point.  Tike  aakonnet  River  Bridge  Is 
toll  free.  The  Mount  Hope  Bridge  has  a  one- 
way toU  of  36  esDts  or  a  coonmutation  toll 
of   10  cents. 

A  toll  bridge  aaross  the  west  passage  of 
Narragansett  Bay  tmn  Baunderstown  on  the 
mainland  to  Cooaaleut  Island  In  the  bay, 
on  which  the  town  at  Jamestown  is  located. 


was  completed  in  1940.  and  is  now  being 
operated  as  a  toll  facility.  The  authorizing 
act  provided  that  the  Jamestown  Bridge 
would  be  toll  free  after  the  retirement  of  the 
revenue  bonds  Issued  for  Its  construction, 
which  will  occur  In  IBM  or  1965.  after  which 
the  bridge  will  become  the  property  of  the 
State  and  be  free  of  tolls 

A  toll  ferry  carries  traffic  across  the  eai>t 
passage  of  Narragansett  Bay  between  James- 
town and  Newport 

The  Rhode  Island  Turnpike  and  Bridge  .Au- 
thority was  created  by  an  act  of  the  State 
legislature  In  1954.  with  authority  to  acquire, 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  bridges  as 
toll  facilities  and  to  sell  revenue  bonds  to 
nnance  Its  activities.  At  that  time  considera- 
tion was  given  to  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  east  passage  of  Narragansett  Bay 
between  Jamestown  and  Newport,  but  It  was 
not  found  to  be  economically  feasible  In 
195«.  1980,  and  1963.  the  act  creating  the 
turnpike  authority  was  amended,  creating  a 
new  State  agency  with  authority  to  tAke  over 
the  Jamestown  Bridge  and  the  Mount  Hope 
Bridge.  Issue  its  revenue  bonds  to  retire  the 
outstanding  bonds  on  those  two  bridges,  and 
to  extend  and  use  the  tolls  therefrom  to  assist 
In  financing  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
from  Jamestown  to  Newport 

Public  Law  741,  86th  Congress  (74  Stat. 
879),  authorized  the  Rhode  Island  Turnpike 
and  Bridge  Authority,  when  It  obtained  title 
to  the  Jamestown  Bridge,  to  oombtne  that 
bridge  with  any  other  bridge,  bridges,  struc- 
tures, or  approaches,  and  to  charge  and  col- 
lect tolls  In  accordance  with  State  law  for 
the  use  of  such  bridges  financed  by  the  bridge 
authority,  and  to  pledge  the  use  of  the  tolls 
collected  from  the  comiblned  project  also  In 
accordance  with  the  act  creaUng  the  turn- 
pike and  bridge  authority  The  residents  of 
Jamestown  opposed  that  legislation,  as  the 
continuation  of  tolls  on  the  Jamestown 
Bridge  which  was  almost  paid  for,  prevented 
free  access  to  the  mainland  from  the  Island. 
The  Turnpike  and  Bridge  Authority  Act  was 
amended  In  May  1963  to  remove  the  James- 
town Bridge  from  the  authority  contained  In 
said  act,  which  will  allow  the  Jamestown 
Bridge  to  become  toll  free  In  a  short  time  and 
permit  residents  of  Jamestown  toll-free 
access  to  the  mainland 

S.  1936  will  amend  the  Mount  Hope  Bridge 
Act,  by  deleting  the  requirement  that  If  the 
bridge  be  taken  over  by  any  municipality  or 
other  political  subdivision  or  sut>dlvlsions  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  If  tolls  are 
chiu^ed  for  the  use  thereof,  the  rates  of  tolls 
shall  be  adjusted  so  as  to  provide  a  s<nklng 
fund  sufficient  to  amortize  the  amount  paid 
for  the  In-idge  and  Its  approaches  within  35 
jrears  from  the  acquisition  thereof. 

The  blU  would  provide  that  if  and  when 
title  to  the  brldgis  becomes  vested  In  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  or  the  Rhode  Island 
Turnpike  and  Bridge  Authority,  the  mainte- 
nance, repair,  and  operation  of  the  bridge 
shall  thereafter  be  governed  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  subject  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  act  of  March  23. 
1906. 

This  action  will  permit  the  Rhode  Island 
Turnpike  and  Bridge  Authority  to  continue 
the  existing  tolls  on  the  Mount  Hope  Bridge 
at  the  present  moderate  rate,  making  possi- 
ble the  financial  feasibility  of  the  coiutruc- 
tlon  of  the  Newport -James  town  Bridge  across 
the  east  passage  of  Narragansett  Bay.  The 
revenues  from  the  Mount  Hope  Bridge  that 
win  become  available  to  the  turnpike  au- 
thority will  amount  to  approximately  $400. • 
000  annually.  Without  combining  tbe  in- 
come from  the  two  facilities.  Mount  Hope 
Bridge  and  the  proposed  Newport- Jamestown 
Bridge,  the  project  will  not  be  financially 
possible. 


The  residents  of  Newport  County  are  aware 
of  the  urgent  need  for  the  Newport- James- 
town Bridge,  and  voted  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  a  referendum  In  1960  which  meant 
a  continuation  of  tolls  on  the  Mount  Hope 
Bridge,  which  would  enable  the  proposed 
bridge  to  tie  financed.  If  this  bridge  Is  nut 
»-nn.itrurted.  the  present  Newport-Jamestown 
ferry,  which  provides  the  only  passage  across 
Narragiinsett  Bay  to  the  western  part  of 
Rhode  Island  and  to  Connecticut  and  New 
York,  must  continue  In  operation  This 
ferry  provides  Inadequate  service  and  oper- 
ates at  an  annual  deficit  of  about  9260.000 
The  residents  of  the  area  feel  tliat  the  proper 
ecoMi'mlc  development  of  the  southern  part 
of  Rh(xle  Lsland  and  neighboring  area  of 
Massachusetts.  I.s  curtailed  because  of  the 
inaccessibility  to  the  island  of  Aquldneck 
from  the  west. 

No  Pederal-ald  highway  funds  were  in- 
volved or  are  Involved  In  the  construction  of 
the  Mount  Hope  Bridge. 

The  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946  (33  U.SC 
525  533)  requires  that  If  tolls  are  charged 
for  use  of  an  Interstate  bridge  constructed 
or  taken  over  by  a  State  or  States  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  rates  must  be 
sufficient  to  make  the  bridge  free  of  tolls 
within  30  years.  There  is  no  statutory  re- 
quirement under  either  the  General  Bridge 
Act  of  1946  or  the  act  of  March  23,  1906. 
on  the  regulation  of  tolls  on  intrastate 
bridges.  Since  the  Mount  Hope  Bridge  Is  an 
intrastate  bridge,  deletion  of  a  requirement 
for  a  sinking  fund  to  amortize  its  cost  Is 
not  believed  to  be  at  variance  with  existing 
general  bridge  laws.  The  laws  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  provide  adequate  safeguards 
for  the  regulation  of  tolU.  and  the  act  of 
March  23.  1906.  and  the  General  Bridge  Act 
of  1946.  adequately  protect  the  InteresU  of 
navigation. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Action  on  the  bill  will 
pei-mit  the  Rhode  Island  Turnpike  and 
Bridge  Authority  to  continue  the  existing 
tolls  on  the  Mount  Hope  Bridge  at  the 
present  moderate  rate,  making  finan- 
cially feasible  the  construction  of  the 
Newport-Jamestown  Bridge  across  the 
east  passage  of  Narragansett  Bay. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  open  to  amendment  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1936)  was  ordered  to  be 
engroesed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.te 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  Moimt  Hope  Bridge  Com- 
pany. Its  successors  and  assigns,  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge  across  Mount 
Hope  Bay  between  the  towns  of  Bristol  and 
Portsmouth.  In  Rhode  Island",  approved 
.March  3.  1927  (44  SUt  1391).  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  section  3  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
there<if  the  following  new  section: 

•Sec  3.  If  and  when  title  to  such  bridge 
shall  become  vested  In  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  or  the  Rhode  Island  Turnpike  and 
Bridge  Authority,  an  instrumentality  of  said 
State,  the  maintenance,  repair,  and  opera- 
tion of  such  bridge  shall  thereafter  be  gov- 
erned by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  applicable  to  such  bridge,  subject, 
however,  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  regtilate  the  con- 
struction of  bridges  over  navigable  waters.' 
approved  March  23.  1906." 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  indeed 
glad  that  our  bill  S.  1«3«,  authorizing  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  or  its  instrumen- 
tality to  maintain,  repair,  and  operate 
the  bridge  across  Mount  Hope  Bay,  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
act  approved  March  23,  1906,  has  passed 
the  Senate.  It  is  a  meritorious  bill,  go- 
ing in  an  unexpected  direction  in  this 
day  of  increasing  Federal  Government 
injection  into  local  and  State  affairs,  nec- 
essai-y  to  meet  our  mid-20th  century 
problems. 

The  bill  actually  goes  in  the  opposite 
direction  and  removes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  the  responsibility  for 
sup>ervision  over  various  functions  con- 
cerning an  intrastate  bridge,  the  Mount 
Hope  Bay  Bridge. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
disjjensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OF  SELECTED  EXCERPTS  ON  1963- 
64  HIGH  SCHOOL  DEBATE  ON 
SUBJECT  OF  MEDICARE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  amendments 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  48. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  48)  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment of  selected  excerpts  on  the  1963- 
64  national  high  school  debate  subject  of 
medicare,  which  were,  in  line  9,  strike 
out  "twenty-five  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty -five"  and  insert  "fifty-one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty";  In 
lints  10  and  11,  strike  out  "ten  thousand 
three  hundred"  and  insert  "twenty 
thousand  six  hundred";  in  lines  11  and 
12,  strike  out  "fifteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five"  and  insert 
"thirty  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty";  and  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to 
read:  "Concurrent  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  selected  excerpts  compiled  by  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  relating  to  the  1963- 
1964  national  high  school  debate  subject 
of  medicare." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand this  involves  a  reprint  of  a  doc- 
ument. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
concurrent  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  House  increased  tbe 
number  of  the  copies  of  the  document 
involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  CROP 
INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr .  President .  now 
that  the  two  Senators  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore  and  Mr.  Pell]  have 
done  such  valiant  work  with  respect  to 
S.  1936,  having  to  do  with  the  welfare  of 
their  State,  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
426. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  277) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act,  as  amended.  In  order  to  increase  the 
number  of  new  counties  in  which  crop 
insurance  may  be  offered  each  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
fourth  sentence  of  section  508(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1508(a) ) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "In  not 
to  exceed  100  counties",  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "In  not  to  exceed  150  counties'. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill,  I  believe  appropri- 
ate excerpts  from  the  report  should  be 
printed  In  the  Record.  The  distinguished 
Senator  who  reported  the  bill  Is  present. 
I  wonder  if  he  would  ask  to  have  that 
done. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  appropriate  excerpt  from  the  report 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  277) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act, 
as  amended,  in  order  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  new  counties  in  which  crop  Insurance 
may  be  offered  each  year,  having  considered 
the  same,  repKjrt  thereon  with  a  recommen- 
dation that  it  do  pass  without  amendment. 

This  bill  Is  Identical  to  S.  2869  which  was 
considered  and  i>a88ed  by  the  Senate  on  June 
23,  1962.  The  bill  was  also  considered  and 
reported  favorably  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  on  September  19.  1962.  How- 
ever, this  was  too  late  in  the  session  for  it 
to  receive  consideration  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

This  bin  would  permit  Federal  crop  in- 
surance to  be  offered  In  150  additional  coun- 
ties each  year.  At  present  expansion  Is  lim- 
ited to  100  new  counties  each  year. 

Crop  Insurance  is  offered  farmers  In  se- 
lected counties  by  the  Federal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation.  This  Corporation  is  wholly 
Government-owned  and  provides  all-risk 
crop  insurance  protection  against  unavoid- 
able causes  of  loss. 


In  1948  the  crop  Insurance  program  was 
placed  on  a  limited,  experimental  basis  to 
gain  experience  and  accumulate  actuarial 
data.  This  was  done  by  Congress  because 
of  the  adverse  experience  the  crop  insurance 
program  had  from  1938  to  1947  when  It  was 
on  a  national  basis.  During  this  experimen- 
tal period  (1948-61)  expansion  to  new  coun- 
ties has  been  limited.  In  no  year  during 
this  period  did  the  number  of  new  counties 
allocated  approach  the  100-county  limita- 
tion. The  objective  was  the  development 
of  a  sound  program  that  could  be  operated 
on  a  national  basis. 

Although  expansion  in  the  last  14  years 
has  been  limited,  the  Department  feels  that 
the  experience  gained  during  this  p>erlod  Is 
sufficient  to  Justify  a  more  rapid  rate  of 
expansion  so  as  to  provide  more  farmers 
with  the  protection  provided  under  the  all- 
risk  crop  Insurance  program. 

Table  I  summarizes  the  crop  insurance 
operation  for  the  crop  year  1963. 

Table  I. — 1963  crop  year  (estimated) 

Number    of   counties 1,096 

Number  of  county  programs 2,379 

Number     of     commodities     In- 
sured   90 

Number  of  crops  insured 421,000 

Premiums $28,600,000 

Indemnities •26,  600.  000 

Loss  adjustment  cost $1,050,000 

In  1948.  when  the  program  was  placed  on 
a  limited  basis,  the  law  provided  that  not 
more  than  seven  commodities  might  be  cov- 
ered the  first  year  and  not  more  than  three 
additional  commodities  each  year  thereafter. 
Table  II  shows  the  commodities  now  covered 
and  the  number  of  county  programs  In  effect 
In  1963: 

Table  II. — Commodities  insured  and  number 
of  county  programs  in  effect  in  1963 

County 
programs 

.      3 

164 

26 

1 

12 

26 

380 

198 

85 

67 

168 

19 

S3 

13 

9 

7 

9 


Apples. 
Barley- 


Beans 

Cherries 

Citrus 

Combined  crop- 

Corn 

Cotton 

Flax 

Grain  sorghum. 

Oats 

Peaches 

Peanuts 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Raisins 

Rice. 


Soybeans 3*^1 

Tobacco 212 

Tomatoes 3 

Wheat B'^S 


Total 2,379 

Crop  Insurance  Is  a  program  under  which 
farmers  pay  a  premium  for  the  protection 
they  get  against  crop  losses.  J»remlum8  In 
effect  for  the  various  crops  are  designed 
to  cover  loses  and  provide  for  a  reasonable 
reserve,  but  not  administrative  costs,  al- 
though some  administrative  costs  are  paid 
out  of  premium  income. 

The  total  cost  of  the  program.  Including 
administrative  expenses,  since  its  inception 
in  1938.  amounts  to  $202,061,804.  Of  this, 
$68,506,130  are  the  losses  experienced  be- 
cause indemnities  and  other  costs  charged 
against  premiums  exceeded  premiums. 

However,  for  the  jjerlod  1948-62  premiums 
exceeded  indemnities  and  other  costs  paid 
out  of  premiums  by  $4,493,870.  During  this 
period  $5,711,958  in  loss  adjustment  costs 
and  $3,574,569  In  administrative  costs  were 
paid  out  of  premiiuns. 
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(•pproprtatad)  tat  the      074.     Of    tills.    %61.TM.O00    U    chArgoable    to  Table  III  shorn  complete  data  on  the  pro- 

unounte  to  9133.660.-      Uve  1M8-6S  perkxl.  gram  Irum  lU  Inoeptlun: 


Table 

I  IF, — Income  and  expenses,  IJJi*-  t!J 

Nnnit»f 
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HI  (or  00 
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tUl'Ci-l 

ka|iiir»- 
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.■^iirplii.-  >>r 

CrapjTMr 

rrrniluins 

UiCUIlUV 

IndMiiiiitu'.s 

PToTiiikjn        IneoDM 

fur  uiiciil-           truia 
lecllbh'      cc't,tiK«llty 
m;couiiU          u.uxf 
(eost.1            fti'tlons 

Loss  !i<1- 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  calmdar  is  considered,  may  I 
ftsk  the  dlflUnculahed  majority  leader 
for  a  little  more  explicit  statement  con- 
cerning the  urognm  for  next  week  than 
he  gave  ujb  yegterday  afternoon? 

Blr.  BIANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  Question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  RoBKKTacMi),  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
at  the  conchislon  of  business  today  Cal- 
endar No.  434,  8.  1716,  a  biU  to  amend 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1963.  which  will  be  the  un- 
finished budncss  when  the  Senate  re- 
turns on  Tucaday  next  after  its  brief 
meetuig  on  next  Friday.  As  of  no^-. 
and  subject  to  correction,  that  will  be 
followed  by  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  425,  S.  1915.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Ailjustment  Act.  as  reen- 
acted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Asreement  Act  of  1937,  and 
to  encourace  the  reduction  of  excess 
marketings  of  milk,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  this  information. 


be  a  call  of  the  calendar  for  consider- 
ation of  measures  to  which  there  is  no 
objection,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  428. 

The  PRESIDING  GFI-TCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 


AMENDMENT  OF  ALASKA  PUBLIC 
WORKS  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  flrst  measure.  Cal- 
endar No,  428. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1756)  to  amend  the  Alaska  Pub- 
lic Works  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  collect,  compromise,  or 
release  certain  claims  held  by  him  under 
that  act,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  with 
an  amendment  on  page  2.  line  1.  aftrr 
the  word  "him",  to  Insert  "on  June  30, 
1963.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enmcted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxf  <</ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  asse-mbled.  That  sec- 
tlon  5  of  the  Alaaka  Public  Works  Act  (63 
Stat  fSTl.  028:  48  VSC  4Mc)  U  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'  .  Provided,  That  notwithstanding  the  re- 
quirements of  this  sentence,  or  any  other 
provUilua  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Is  authorized  to  collect,  ur  as  he  may 


detcrmiiie  to  be  Jixstlfied  by  the  special  H- 
nanclal  condition  of  the  appUcaot  or  oUur 
unusual  circumstances,  to  comproml.se  or 
release  any  claim  or  obligation  assigned  to  t^r 
held  by  him  on  June  30.  1963,  In  connection 
with  any  such  a^eexnent  until  such  time  a.s 
such  claim  or  obligation  may  t>e  referred  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  may 
delegate  to  the  head  of  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States  any  uf 
his  functions,  powers,  and  duties  with  re- 
spect to  such  collection,  compromise,  or  re- 
lease of  claims  or  obligations  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate,  and  may  authorize  the  redele- 
gatiun  of  such  fiLDCtions,  duties,  and  powers 
by  the  head  of  such  department  or  agency 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

S      1756:     JVST.    NFEDED    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BARTLETT  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  today 
the  Senate  has  pas.sed  S.  1756,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Alaska  Public  Works  Act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  collect,  compromise,  or  release  certain 
claims  held  by  him  under  that  act.  I 
introduced  this  measure  on  June  20  in 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Aiaska 
I  Mr.  OiuKNiNG]  as  well  c^  myself.  Rep- 
resentative Rivers  has  Introduced  a  com- 
panion measure  in  the  other  body. 

S.  1756  was  carefully  considered  and 
reported  by  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee. 
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The  Alaska  public  works  program 
was  of  very  great  assistance  to  what  was 
then  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  Author- 
ized August  24,  1949,  It  was  extended 
through  June  30,  1959.  Diu-ing  this  pe- 
riod close  to  $70  million  was  allocated 
across  Alaska  for  the  construction  of 
streets,  schools,  water  systems,  and  other 
much  needed  public  projects. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  program,  ap- 
plicants were  required  to  repay  half  the 
allocations  over  periods  ranging  from  20 
to  30  years.  Already,  but  4  years  from 
the  expiration  of  the  program,  more 
than  half  the  total  Indebtedness  of  over 
$31  million  has  been  repaid.  The  repay- 
ment record  of  Alaska  local  governing 
bodies  has  been  excellent. 

In  three  cases,  however,  three  small 
cases,  repayment  according  to  the  orig- 
inal indebtedness  agreement  would  cause 
severe  hardship  for  the  communities  in- 
volved. These  communities  are  Hoonah, 
Skagway,  and  Haines. 

In  the  city  of  Skagway.  $160,000  was 
spent  on  making  street  improvements. 
This  included  grading,  crushed  stone  sur- 
facing, and  drainage  facilities.  The  sur- 
facing technique  which  was  used  by  the 
firm  undertaking  the  project  was  experi- 
mental and.  as  it  turned  out,  faulty. 
Large  chuckholes  soon  developed  in  the 
streets:  the  condition  of  the  streets  was 
worse  than  ever.  The  Alaska  pubbc 
works  program  expired  before  a  repair 
contract  could  be  entered  into.  Skag- 
way is  a  small  city  of  but  700  citizens. 
Its  annual  budget  is  but  $81,000.  It  has 
barely  been  able  to  keep  its  streets  in 
passable  condition  and  does  not  have  the 
money  to  maintain  both  its  faulty  streets 
and  repay  its  share  of  Alaska  public 
works  funds. 

In  the  community  of  Hoonah,  $72,000 
was  spent  in  1951  on  a  water  supply  proj- 
ect. Hoonah  has  a  population  of  about 
680.  The  annual  income  which  Hoonah 
receives  from  its  water  system  is  not 
even  sufficient  to  cover  the  minimum 
maintenance  costs  of  the  system  and 
cannot  be  stretched  to  meet  the  pay- 
ments due  the  United  States.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Alaska  Public  Works  Act 
the  community  is  required  to  divert  prop- 
erty tax  revenues  to  pay  U.S.  obligations. 
However,  for  technical  reasons  beyond 
the  control  of  the  town,  very  little  of 
the  community's  property  is  on  tax  rolls. 
The  community  Is  unable  to  pay  its  Alas- 
ka public  works  debts. 

The  Haines  school  was  built  by  the 
Alaska  public  works  program.  The  roof 
was  not  properly  laid  according  to  the 
specifications.  As  a  result  the  Haines 
Independent  School  District  has  been 
forced  to  replace  the  roof  at  a  cost  of 
$6,000.  This  unforeseen  and  inexctisable 
expense  has  interfered  with  the  ability 
of  this  body  to  meet  its  payments. 

Through  Inadvertance  and  contrary  to 
usual  practice  the  act  authorizing  the 
Alaska  program  made  no  provision  for 
the  settlement  of  payments  and  indebt- 
edness after  the  expiration  of  the  pro- 
gram. TTie  bill  before  the  Senate  to- 
day corrects  this  deficiency.  It  simply 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  collect  or  settle  by  compromise  or  re- 
lease these  three  claims. 

This  bill  was  drawn  up  in  dose  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  the 


Interior,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
All  favor  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  simple  housekeeping 
measiu'e. 

I  was  pleased  to  sponsor  the  original 
proposal  to  establish  the  Alaska  public 
works  program.  The  program  has  now 
been  completed.  This  legislation  is  nec- 
essary to  see  that  the  obligations  exist- 
ing still  are  handled  in  a  businesslike 
manner. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  4521,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  1756,  as  amended.  Is  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  either 
directly  or  through  another  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agency,  to  collect  or  settle  by  compromise 
or  release,  claims  of  the  United  States  against 
cities  and  other  Alaska  public  bodies  arising 
out  of  agreements  entered  into  between  the 
United  States  and  such  public  bodies  pur- 
suant to  the  Alaska  Public  Works  Act  (63 
Stat.  627,  628) .  held  by  him  on  June  30.  1963. 

GENEKAL  STATEMENT 

The  Alaska  Public  Works  Act,  approved 
August  24, 1949,  authorized  a  program  of  use- 
ful public  works  to  assist  In  the  development 
of  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  Under  the  provl- 
BloDs  of  the  act.  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  was  authorized  to  construct  various 
public  works  and  transfer  these  to  applicant 
public  bodies  In  Alaska  pursuant  to  agree- 
ments under  which  the  applicant  would 
agree  to  pay  not  less  than  25  percent  and  not 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  such 
works.  The  act  further  required  that  the 
aggregate  amount  to  be  recovered  under  all 
agreements  thereunder  should  not  be  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  all 
works  provided  by  the  United  States. 

The  act  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
$70  million  to  carry  out  Its  provisions,  and 
included  a  termination  date  of  June  30.  1955. 
Functions  of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  under  the  act  were  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  Re- 
organization Plan  No,  15  of  1950. 

Upon  appropriation  of  funds  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act,  In  the  early 
stages,  the  Territory,  larger  cities,  and  other 
public  agencies  that  were  in  a  favorable 
position  took  advantage  of  the  provisions  In- 
cluded therein,  and  planned  and  completed 
numerous  projects.  Some  of  the  smaller 
schools  and  other  districts  were  not  capable 
of  acting  with  such  rapidity,  and  their  pro- 
grams lagged,  with  a  resulttng  balance  of 
authorization  remaining  near  the  expiration 
date  of  the  act.  The  date  for  termination  of 
the  act  was  extended  to  June  30.  1959,  by 
Public  Law  498.  83d  Congress  (68  SUt.  483). 

The  act  was  further  amended  and  clarified 
by  Public  Law  233,  85th  Congress  (71  Stat. 
616),  to  faclUUte  Its  administration  by  pro- 
viding expressly  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  have  authority  to  convey  both 
public  and  acquired  lands  of  the  United 
States  which  had  been  utilized  In  the  fur- 
nishing of  public  works,  after  transfer  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  lands  for  that  purpose, 
to  purchasers  of  the  public  works.  It  also 
granted  authority  to  the  Secretary  to  Include 
in  conveyances  a  reservation  of  minerals  and 
a  right  of  reversion  in  case  the  grantee  public 
body  should  faU  to  utilize  the  land  for  the 
purpose  for  which  granted,  and  Included  pro- 
visions to  validate  and  confirm  previous  con- 
veyances In  connection  with  the  program. 

The  terms  of  the  Alaska  Public  Works  Act 
did  not  Include  provisions  for  the  settlement 


of  payments  and  indebtedness  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  program.  This  Is  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  usual  practice  of  designating  a 
Government  agency  to  handle  the  housekeep- 
ing and  closing-out  functions  of  a  program 
after  its  expiration.  TTils  function  Is  now 
being  performed  by  the  Office  of  Territories, 
of  the  E>epartment  of  the  Interior,  although 
Alaska  is  no  longer  a  territory. 

Almost  all  of  the  authorization  of  $70  mil- 
lion for  the  program  was  expended,  half  of 
which  was  to  be  repaid  over  periods  of  from 
20  to  30  years.  In  general,  the  repayment 
record  of  the  Alaska  communities  which  par- 
ticipated in  the  program  has  been  good. 
More  than  half  of  the  total  Indebtedness  of 
over  $31  million  has  already  been  repaid. 

In  certain  cases,  because  of  the  work  trans- 
ferred, or  the  unusually  difficult  state  of  the 
city's  finances,  repayment  of  Indebtedness 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  original  agree- 
ment involves  a  particular  hardship  for  the 
community  concerned.  Under  the  existing 
law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  lacks  au- 
thority to  deal  adequately  with  these  special 
situations,  even  though  settlement  or  com- 
promise of  the  indebtedness  might  clearly  be 
the  most  appropriate  means  of  final  disposi- 
tion. S.  1756  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  negotiate  and  make  such  final 
settlement  as  he  deemed  justified,  and  to 
make  the  fullest  use  of  Federal  agencies  or 
departments,  such  as  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  having  particular  knowledge 
in  connection  with  similar  transactions. 

The  committee  was  advised  that  there  have 
been  three  cases  in  the  past  In  which  disputes 
of  payment  have  arisen,  that  could  be  nego- 
tiated and  settled  under  the  provisions  of 
S.  1756.  The  total  amount  of  these  outstand- 
ing claims  is  $238,000. 

AMENDMENT 

The  committee  recommends  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1756,  that  would  make  its  pro- 
visions applicable  only  for  settlement  of 
claims  existing  on  June  30,  1963,  to  prevent 
perpetuation  of  the  settlement  authority 
granted  by  the  act.  Any  future  claims 
would  t>e  processed  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

FEDEKAL  COST 

The  three  outstanding  claims  now  pend- 
ing that  oould  be  settled  under  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  1756  total  $238,000. 

COMMrrTEE  VIEWS 

The  committee  Is  aware  of  the  tremendous 
value  of  the  Alaska  public  works  program  In 
providing  community  facilities  to  communi- 
ties In  the  Territory  and  State  of  Alaska. 
As  In  other  construction  programs  in  Alaska, 
construction  costs  were  high  and  local  ma- 
terial was  used  wherever  practicable.  In 
several  cases,  however,  the  unexpected  dete- 
rioration of  the  work  transferred,  which  re- 
quired heavy  maintenance  or  replacement 
costs  to  local  public  bodies,  created  a  par- 
ticular hardship  to  meet  the  repayment  of 
the  indebtedness.  The  financial  resources 
of  many  of  the  conununltles  and  public 
Ixxlies  in  Alaska  are  extrMnely  limited,  and 
additional  burdens  placed  on  them  are  often 
beyond  their  ability  to  cope  with.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  S.  1756,  as  amended, 
would  provide  adequate  authority  to  deal 
with  these  special  situations  in  closing  out 
the  program  under  the  Alaska  Public  Works 
Act,  and  recommends  its  enactment. 


RED  ROCK  DAM  AND  LAKE  RED 
ROCK,  ON  THE  DES  MOINES 
RIVER,  IOWA 

The  bill  (HJl.  1135)  to  designate  the 
dam  being  constructed  and  the  reservoir 
to  be  formed  on  the  Des  Moines  River, 
Iowa,  as  the  Red  Rock  Dam  and  Lake 
Red  Rock,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
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third  reftdlnf,  re«d  the  third  time,  and 
paned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimom  ooiuent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RacoBB  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port iNo.  463).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU. 

There  beioc  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FcaroMi  or  THE  bill 

The  purpoaa  of  BJl.  1135  Is  to  designate 
th«  dam  being  eonstruct«<l  and  th«  reser- 
voir to  be  foroMd  on  the  Dee  Uulnei  River, 
Iowa,  as  the  Red  Socli  Dam  and  Lake  Red 
Rock.  aiMl  any  law.  regulaUon.  map,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  OClMr  paper  of  the  United 
Btatea  In  which  such  dam  and  reservoir  are 
referred  to  by  any  other  name  thall  be  held 
to  refer  to  such  dam  aa  the  "Red  Rock  Dam" 
and  to  such  reaervolr  aa     Lake  Red  Rock. " 
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MODIFICATION  OP  FLOOD  CONTROL 
PROJECT  FOR  REND  LAKE.  ILL. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4823)  to  modify  the 
flood  control  project  for  Rend  Lake.  HI  . 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  pa&sed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  oonaent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rxcoas  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port fNo.  454),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

pusroas  or  thz  sill 
The  purpoae  of  HJi.  4823  la  to  modify  the 
flood  control  project  for  Rend  Lake  Reaer- 
volr. Big  Muddy  River,  ni..  authorized  by 
the  nood  Control  Act  of  1962  (76  Sut.  1180. 
1180).  aa  reoomaaanded  In  House  Document 
No.  641.  87th  Congreai.  2d  aeaalon.  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  credit 
local  Interests  for  any  work  done  by  them 
on  the  project  against  their  required  relm- 
bnrBcment  for  eoats  allocated  to  water  supply 
purpoeee,  tf  such  work  la  approved  as  being 
In  accordance  vHh  the  project  aa  author- 
ized. 

OCHXBAX.  STATUUMT 

The  Rend  lAfca  BaasrvoAr  was  authorized 
by  the  lOood  Control  Act  of  1062.  The  plan 
ol  developmao*  aosiststs  of  a  roUed-earth 
dam  on  Big  MwMy  Blver  108.7  miles  above 
its  mouth.  Tba  dam  would  be  42  feet  high 
alx}v«  the  flood  plain,  with  a  reinforced  con- 
crete spUlway  locaMd  in  the  east  abutment. 
The  oonabboad  taagtli  of  dam  and  apiUway 
would  be  %jmn  tmt.  Outlet  worka  titrough 
tha  earth  ssotloo  of  the  dam  would  consist 
of  two  6-  by  ^foo*  sluloss  for  regulation  of 
the  pool  under  aonaal  operating  conditions 
and  drawdown  of  tba  pool.  The  reaervolr 
would  liave  a  eapadty  of  302.M0  acre-feet, 
conalating  of  lllJUO  acre-feet  for  flood  con- 
Uol,  100,000  for  watar  supply.  67.000  for  pol- 
lution ahateuMBtt  and  36.000  for  sUtation. 
As  an  adjunct  to  tba  project,  two  small  Im- 
poundments would  ba  provided  on  two  of 
the  upper  arms  of  the  reservoir  for  wildlife 
conservation. 

A  breakdown  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
Rend  Lake  III— iinli  la  aa  follows : 


Permanent 

ment 

Eaglneerlng  and  design 

.Sui>ervLslun  and  administration. 


•80,000 
1.781.000 
1.S81.000 


Lands  and   fniMUSs $10,100,000 

Relocations 8.400,000 

ReseivutiB 2,743,000 

Dams: 

Main ..— 6,  716. 000 

Bublmpoundnhtaita 866.000 

Roads,  railroad,  and  brtdges...  «70, 000 

KeeraattoB  fasOMa 1.899.  800 

Wntmings.  grooidB,  and  atm- 
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Totnl 35.  500,000 

The  Federal  Qovernment  will  be  repaid  a 
sum  of  $6,031,000  by  local  Interests  for  costs 
.illocated  to  them  for  water  supply  The 
project  has  a  benent-cost  ratio  of  1  4  The 
f'stlmated  costs  for  relocations  Inrludes  ad- 
ditional cn.«it»  for  riilstng  Interstate  Highway 
57  through  the  reserv<iir  area 

The  area  In  southf«rn  IlUnols  In  whKh  the 
R4?nd  L.ike  project  Is  Kxrated,  has  been  an 
area  of  chronic  unemphjynient  and  under- 
employment for  many  years,  since  the  econ- 
omy of  the  region  l.s  based  prlni.irlly  on  co^il 
nunlng.  and  employment  In  that  Industry 
has  decreased  a  substantial  amount.  Agri- 
culture has  fallen  behind  national  trends  tn 
production  and  ni.iiiy  o<>mmcrclal  buildings 
tn  numeruus  towns  are  neglected  and  vm-atit 
There  has  been  a  substantl.il  los-s  of  pi-ipul.i- 
lion  In  the  Big  Muddy  River  basin.  es[>eci.i!:y 
among  younger  people  Seven  of  the  eight 
counties  of  the  basin  have  been  clas.sed  i\» 
distressed  economic  areas.  There  Is  an  in- 
adequate water  supply  In  the  area,  and  ven- 
ture capital  Is  not  available  f or  cstablLshmeut 
of  industry 

The  authorized  project  will  provide  a  b.isir 
need  for  permanent  lmpro\ement  of  the  de- 
pressed economy  f>f  the  region  through  the 
provision  of  water  supply  and  recreation 
potentials  which  should  lead  to  relief  from 
present  unemployment  In  the  area  which 
creates  hardslilps  to  many  Individuals  and 
families. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  SUite  of  IlUnols 
has  expended,  and  plana  to  continue  to  ex- 
pend, funds  for  construction  of  Interstate 
Highway  57.  Part  of  the  construction  cost 
will  be  incurred  by  raising  this  route  through 
the  reservoir  area.  If  the  Department  of  the 
Army  were  In  a  position  to  proceed  with  con- 
struction of  the  project  at  this  time,  the 
additional  cost  of  raising  the  highway  be- 
cause of  the  project  would  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government  However,  the  Depart- 
ment Is  not  in  a  position,  at  this  time,  to 
enter  Into  a  contractual  arrangement  with 
the  State  of  Illinois  to  assure  Federal  partici- 
pation In  the  cost  of  raising  the  highway  as 
required  by  the  project.  H  R.  4823  would 
authorize  the  Department  of  the  Army  to 
give  the  State  credit  for  such  expenditure, 
should  the  State  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion without  such  agreement. 

This  procedure  has  been  followed  in  otlier 
instances  where  local  interests  were  given 
credit  for  work  done  leading  to  accompllah- 
naent  of  the  project  prior  to  entry  of  the 
Federal  Government  Into  the  actual  eon- 
atructlon  phase.  Several  proJecU  authorized 
in  the  Flood  Ck>ntrol  Act  of  1960  provided 
tiiat  credit  for  work  performed  by  local  In- 
tereeta  prior  to  completion  of  construction, 
could  be  included  In  their  20  percent  of  the 
project  cost. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  BANK  PROTEC- 
TION PROJECT  ON  THE  GUYAN- 
DOT  RIVER  AT  BARBOURSVELLE, 
W.  VA. 

The  bill  <HJR.  2671  >  authorizing  con- 
struction of  a  bank  protection  project 
on  the  Guyandot  River  at  Bartwursville, 
W.  Va.,  waa  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
cNo.  455),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
thebilL 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

pvRposB  or  Tnr  Bn.L 
The  purpose  of  H.R  2871  la  to  authorize 
construction  of  such  emergency  protection 
works  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  deems  neces- 
sary to  repair,  restore,  and  prevent  further 
ero.si<)n  of  the  banks  of  the  Guyandot  River 
in  the  vicinity  of  Water  Street  In  Barbours- 
viUe,   W.   Va. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

Barbours-,  ille.  W  Va  .  with  a  1960  popula- 
tion of  2,331.  Is  located  In  Cabell  County,  on 
the  Guyandot  River  atxjut  8  miles  above  Its 
lontluence  with  the  Ohio  River,  and  Im- 
mediately above  the  mouth  of  Mud  River. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  Investigated 
a  b.uik  stabilization  project  at  BarboursvUle. 
under  the  provisions  of  section  14  of  the 
Flood  CoiiUol  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  653). 
which  authorizes  allotment  of  funds  for  the 
construction  of  emergency  bank  protection 
works  to  prevent  flood  damage  to  highways, 
bridge  approaches,  and  public  works,  when 
l!i  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  such 
work  Is  advisable  Allocations  are  limited 
to  $50  000  for  this  purpose  at  any  single 
lix-allty  during    any   one   fiscal    year. 

Ihe  are.i  at  BarboursvUle  In  immediate 
danger  from  caving  banks  of  the  Guyandot 
Uuer  Is  a  reach  about  one  block  long  cf  one 
of  the  main  streets  of  the  town.  Slippage 
and  erosion  are  beginning  to  undermine  the 
paved  surface  along  a  100-foot  length  of  this 
main  street,  known  as  Water  Street.  The 
adjoining  buildings.  Including  a  church, 
rectory,  u  number  of  private  residences,  and 
a  public  building  upstream  from  the  most 
seriously  affected  area,  and  a  bridge,  block 
store  building,  and  a  service  station  located 
immediately  downstream  from  such  area,  are 
In  danger. 

The  endangered  portion  of  Water  Street 
Is  vital  to  circulation  of  traffic  to  the  central 
business  dutrlct  of  the  city,  as  an  alternate 
thoroughfare  Is  not  reasonably  available 
Failure  of  the  endangered  length  of  Water 
.Street  would  have  serious  consequences  for 
the  community.  Industry,  and  residential 
area  of  BarboursvUle. 

The  type  of  erosion  occurring  In  this  area 
Is  progreeslve.  Part  of  Water  Street  is  pre- 
sently blocked  off  so  that  only  one-half  of 
Its  area  Is  available  for  use. 

Construction  of  a  bank  protection  project 
along  Water  Street  at  BarboursvUle  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  March 
of  1997  under  the  general  authority  of  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1946. 
The  project  was  approved  subject  to  certain 
requirements  of  local  participation  and  co- 
operation. Including  a  cash  contribution  of 
the  construction  coat  In  excess  of  $50,000 
Federal  limitation  specified  In  the  act.  The 
city  was  unable  to  provide  the  required  con- 
tribution and  the  authority  to  constnict  the 
project  waa  canceled. 

The  unprecedented  floods  of  March  19«3 
on  the  Guyandot  River  and  the  active  bank 
caving  In  this  location  caused  by  them,  have 
created  an  emergency  situation  from  which 
early  relief  Is  desired.  To  follow  the  normal 
survey  report  procedures,  followed  by  specific 
congressional  authorization,  might  extend 
over  a  period  of  several  years,  during  which 
time  the  hazard  to  city  property  from  bank 
erosion  would  remain. 

ooMMrrrEz  views 
The  committee  believes  that  the  situation 
at  BarboursvUle  la  of  an  emergency  nature. 
and  that  approval  of  the  bank  protection 
work  at  BarboursvUle  is  warranted.  Delay 
In  providing  Uie  necessary  protection  will 
leave  city  property  and  a  main  trafBc  artery 
open  to  the  hazards  of  bank  caving  and  sub- 
ject to  extensive  damages.  The  improve- 
ments appear  to  be  orgently  needed,  and 
or    this    laclBiation    Is    recom- 
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rXDXKAL  COST 

A  llmlUtlon  of  $160,000  on  the  Federal 

cost  of  the  proposed  project  Is  Included  in 
H  R.  2671. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
most  gratifying  to  receive  such  prompt 
and  favorable  action  in  the  Senate  on 
H.R.  2671.  This  is  a  most  Important 
measure  to  the  citizens  of  BarboursvUle, 
W.  Va..  where  the  flooding  of  the  Guy- 
andot River  earlier  this  year  created  a 
critical  problem  of  bank  erosion. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Representative  Ken  Hechler, 
the  author  of  the  measure  just  passed  by 
the  Senate,  for  his  initiative  and  dili- 
gence in  introducing  the  bill  and  guid- 
ing it  through  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  pleased  to  have  been  able  to 
expedite  its  progress  In  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works,  where  I  serve 
as  ranking  subcommittee  chairman.  As 
a  result  of  this  prompt  congressional 
action  on  the  bill,  we  are  hopeful  that 
the  project  will  be  included  in  the  cur- 
rent appropriations  bill  and  construc- 
tion will  proceed  in  the  near  future. 


DESIGNATION  OF  McGEE  BEND 
DAM  AND  RESERVOIR  AS  THE 
SAM  RAYBURN  DAM  AND  RESER- 
VOIR, TEX. 

The  bill  (H.R.  7594)  to  designate  the 
McGee  Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the 
Angelina  River,  Te»..'as  the  Sam  Ray- 
bum  Dam  and  Reservoir,  waa  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  456) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF  THX  BUX 

The  purpose  of  H.B.  7604  is  to  change  the 
name  of  the  McGee  Bend  Dam  and  Beaerrolr 
on  the  Angelina  River.  Tex.,  authorlaed  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1»46  (W^tat. 
10) ,  to  the  Sam  Raybum  Dam  and  Reaervoir. 
In  honor  of  the  late  Sam  Raybum.  a  Member 
of  Congress  from  Texas  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Repreaentatlrea,  and  any  law,  reg- 
ulatloQ.  map.  document*  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  Btotaa  in  which  such 
dam  and  reservoUr  are  referred  to  under  any 
other  name  or  designation  shall  be  held  to 
refer  to  such  dam  and  reservoir  as  the  "Sam 
Rayburn  Dam  and  Reservoir." 


APPRECLATION  OP  CONGRESS  TO 
THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
STATE  HIOHWAY  OFFICIALS  FOR 
ITS  SERVICES  TO  THE  NATION 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  179)  extending  the  appreciation  of 
Congress  to  the  American  Association  of 
State  Hljrhway  Officials  for  its  services  to 
the  Nation  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rxcoao  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  457) .  explaining  the  purposes 
of  Uie  biU. 


Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PnaPOSK  OF  THE  RBSOLtmON 

■nie  ptirpose  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 179  is  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  service 
rendered  by  the  American  AssoclaUon  of 
State  Highway  OfflclaU  for  50  years*  service 
in  development  and  operation  of  a  nation- 
wide highway  transportation  system.  It  also 
provides  that  two  Members  of  the  Senate,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  be  designated 
as  a  special  conunlttee  of  the  Congress  to 
deliver  a  copy  of  the  resolution  to  the  60th 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials  to  be  held  In  At- 
lanta. Ga..  the  city  of  iU  origin,  In  December 
1M4. 

CKNIRAL  STATEMENT 

The  American  Association  of  State  High- 
way Officials  waa  organized  In  November 
1914.  after  several  State  highway  officials 
met  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  that  purpose,  with 
the  object  of  cooperating  with  each  other 
and  with  the  P'ederal  Government  In  the  ex- 
change of  Ideas  on  road  building. 

At  the  meeting  In  Atlanta,  a  request  was 
made  by  18  highway  engineers  and  commis- 
sioners representing  16  States,  to  the  then 
existing  hlghvray  departments,  to  meet  In 
Washington.  D.C.,  In  December  1914,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  officially  starting  the 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials. At  that  time  all  the  States  did  not 
have  highway  or  road  departments.  As  a 
result  of  the  Federal-Aid  Road  Act  of  1916,  a 
highway  department  was   created   In   every 

State.  „,  ^ 

The  American  Association  of  State  High- 
way Officials  was  organized  at  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding mutual  cooperation  and  assistance  to 
the  State  highway  departments  and  the 
Federal  Government,  as  well  as  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  legislative,  economic,  and  tech- 
nical matters  pertaining  to  the  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  the  road  program. 

In  the  period  immediately  prior  to  World 
War  I,  highway  officials  felt  the  need  for 
FMeral  aid  In  financing  highways  and  In- 
suring that  there  would  be  a  continuity  of 
lil^way  routing  and  construction  across 
State  boundaries.  From  Its  early  inception. 
AA8HO  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
road  development  erf   the  United  States. 

Throtigh  the  years,  the  association  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  In  recognizing  the 
need  lor  an  adequate  highway  system  to 
serve  all  of  tlie  people.  Through  extensive 
TCsaarch  activities  it  has  kept  the  highway 
departments  of  this  Nation  In  the  lead  in 
davak^ment  of  specifications  and  standards 
for  construction  and  maintenance  of  all 
types  of  highways. 

THrougbout  tha  life  of  the  association, 
testimony  by  Its  officials  and  other  members 
befcca  the  various  committees  of  the  Con- 
greas  has  been  very  helpful  in  furthering 
the  development  of  the  highway  program  In 
tills  countxy. 

The  association  has  been  InBtrumental  In 
the  development  of  a  uniform  nationwide 
numbering,  marking,  and  sign  system  for  our 
Federal  highways,  including  the  Interstate 
System.  The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  ap- 
proved June  25.  1956,  required  the  adoption 
of  geometric  and  construction  standards  for 
the  Interstate  System.  These  required 
standards  were  adopted  by  AASHO  on  July 
12,  1966.  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  on  July  17.  1956. 

The  accompliahments  of  AASHO  in  coop- 
eration and  coordination  between  the  many 
facets  of  the  highway  Industry,  the  planners, 
the  builders,  the  suppliers,  and  others,  have 
returned   vast  dividends   to   the  Nation  In 


construction  of  a  tnily  national  highway 
system  unsurpassed  in  the  world,  and  keep- 
ing such  system  abreast  of  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing traffic  donands  of  a  growing  popu- 
lation and  economy. 

In  December  1964,  AASHO  will  observe  its 
50th  anniversary  at  the  annual  meeting  In 
Atlanta.  Ga.  A  similar  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress  cm  July  6.  1939, 
recognizing  AASHO 's  contribution  to  high- 
way development,  and  a  delegation  was  sent 
to  Its  annual  meeting. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1716)  to  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


NONREIMBURSABLE  COST  OP  CER- 
TAIN   INVESTIGATIONS    BY    THE 
BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  4«)  to  provide  that  the  cost  of 
certain  investigations  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  shall  be  nonreimbursable, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  7, 
after  the  word  "betterment",  to  insert 
"and  water  conservation";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all 
costs  heretofore  or  hereafter  Incurred  from 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  costs  transferred  to  it  for:  (1) 
investigations  and  surveys  of  j>otentlal  proj- 
ects, divisions  of  projects,  or  rehabilitation 
and  betterment  and  water  conservation  re- 
quirements of  existing  projects;  (2)  studies 
relating  to  the  comprehensive  plan  of  devel- 
opment of  the  Missouri  River  Basin;  and  (3) 
general  engineering  and  research  sttKlles 
shall  be  nonreimbursable,  except  for  eoets 
incurred  In  connection  with  projects  or  di- 
visions of  projects  and  rrtiabllltatlon  and 
betterment  work  authortoed  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act. 

Sdc.  2.  "Hie  jrrovlslons  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  July  1,  1961. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  exc«pt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  460).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«oo«d, 
as  follows : 

EXXtANATION 

The  Reclamation  Act  of  1»02  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  exami- 
nations and  survey*  of  potential  twslaniatlon 
prolecu.  The  purpose  of  these  studies  Is 
to  obtain  data  on  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  West  from  wWch  P»"OJ««^^^ 
be  selected  for  construction  as  tl»*  neea 
arieea. 

This  process  Is  stUl  going  on.  and  the  ob- 
jective of  the  currant  investigation  pro-am 
iTto  provide  Oongresa  with  tbc  »atorm»<*?° 
It  needs  to  evaluate  the  mertta  or  potential 
developments. 
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Tb»  Bur««u  o<  Reclamation  Is  the  only 
PMtonU  afftney  in  tb*  water  resource  devel- 
opment  llelll  n^olrwt  by  law  to  charge  the 
coat  of  preAUtlMtlBStlon  studlee  aa  a  reim- 
bursable item.  Ttyt  coeta  of  all  auch  Inves- 
tigation* trnder  ttte  Corps  of  Engineers  nre 
nonrsUnburanbto. 

Similarly,  tbe  Department  of  Agriculture. 
in  developing  plans  for  watershed  improve- 
ment and  In  providing  financial  assistance 
in  carrying  out  tboee  plans,  consider  Inves- 
tigation costs  as  part  of  the  Federal  partici- 
pation in  tbe  program.  These  costs  are  not 
charged  to  tbe  project  lieneflclarles. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  carrlee  out  extensive  investigations 
of  water  qiiallty  and  pollution  control  that 
are  undertaken  entirely  at  Federal  expense. 


AMENDMENT     OP     INDIAN     LONO- 
LEA8INO  ACT 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  48)  to  amend  the  Indian  Long- 
Term  Leasing  Act.  which  has  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AJfalrs,  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  1,  line  9,  after  the  word  "graz- 
ing," to  strike  out  "purposes."  and  insert 
"purpoees,  ineludiiig  the  development  or 
utiliiatlon  of  natural  resources  in  con- 
nection with  operations  under  such 
leases,  but  no  lease  shall  be  executed 
ujoder  this  section  for  purposes  that  are 
subject  to  the  laws  governljig  mining 
leases  of  Indian  lands.":  so  sis  to  malce 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
JZepresenfafives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Con0reee  assembled.  That  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  August  9.  1»S«  (60  Stat.  539). 
aa  amended.  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Jkof  restricted  Indian  lands. 
whether  trlbally  or  Individually  owned,  may 
be  leased  by  tbe  Indian  owners,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
public,  reUgtWM.  educational,  recreational, 
raeldentlal.  buMneaa,  farming,  or  gracing 
piurpoees,  Inolotflng  the  development  or 
utlliaatlon  of  natural  resources  in  connection 
with  operatkms  under  such  leases,  but  no 
Isese  shall  be  eaacuted  uiMler  this  section 
for  purposes  that  are  subject  to  the  laws 
governing  *»»»'*«'»g  leasee  of  Indian  lands. 
Tbe  term  of  a  graelng  lease  or  a  f  armlx^  lease 
that  doee  not  require  tbe  malfing  of  a  sub- 
stantial InTsetBMnt  In  tbe  Improvement  of 
the  land  shall  aot  eaceed  ten  years.  Ths 
term  of  a  farming  lease  that  requires  the 
making  at  a  snlieientlal  investment  in  the 
Improiremant  o(  the  land  shall  not  azceed 
twenty-five  jreaia.  The  term  of  any  other 
aball  not  eseesd  fifty- five  years,  except 
of  land  oo  the  Agua  Caliente  (Palm 
Springs)  nseiHeUmi,  tbe  Danla  Reservation. 
tbe  Bouthem  meBsaarvatlon.  and  the  Navajo 
Reeervatkm  whiell  may  be  for  a  term  of  not 
to  exceed  ninetj-nlne  years.  No  lease  shall 
contain  an  option  to  renew  which  extends 
tbe  term  bejrood  the  maximum  term  per- 
mitted by  thia  Act.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  not  approve  any  lease  with  a 
term  that  la  loogv  than  is  necessary  In  his 
Judgment  to  obtain  maximum  economic 
beneflta  for  the  Tnrtlan  owners." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  WM  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  thlM  reading,  read  the  tUrd  time. 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanhaooa  eonaent  to  have  printed 
tn  the  RiootB  aa  eacerpt  from  the  re- 
port CNb.  401),  explaining  the  purpoees 
of  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excei-pt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PUXPOSE     OF     THE     BILX 

The  primary  purpose  of  S.  48.  as  amended. 
Is  to  amend  section  1  of  the  1965  Indian 
Leasing  Act  (69  Stat.  &39 1  relating  to  leases 
of  Individual  and  trlbaJ  lands  for  public,  re- 
ligious, educational,  recreational,  residential, 
and  business  purposes  by  increasing  the 
maximum  term  of  such  leases  from  50  to  55 
years. 

The  Senate  report  on  S  34.  a  bill  that  be- 
came Public  Law  255.  84th  Congress,  tlie 
Long-Term  Leasing  Act.  explained  the  nee<l 
for  such  legislation   in  the  following  terms 

"The  bill,  as  reported,  would  permit  the 
Indian  owners  of  restricted  Indian  lands  In 
the  United  States  to  lease  their  lands  for  a 
period  of  25  years  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  for  public,  religious,  educational, 
recreational,  residential,  or  business  pur- 
poses, including  the  development  or  utiliza- 
tion of  natural  resources  In  connection  wltli 
operations  under  such  leases  In  addition, 
these  lands  could  be  leased  for  farming  pur- 
poses which  require  the  making  of  substan- 
tial Investment  In  the  Improvement  of  the 
land  for  the  production  of  specialized  crops 
The  bill  In  section  2  would  also  authorize 
leasing  of  restricted  lands  of  dece&sed  In- 
dians foe  the  t>enent  of  their  heirs  or 
devisees. 

"In  general,  the  laws  now  governing  the 
leasing  of  restricted  Indian  lands  preclude 
leasing  for  periods  of  longer  than  5  years 
The  absence  of  authority  for  long-term 
leases  discriminates  against  Indians  who  own 
restricted  lands  that  are  suitable  for  tbe  lo- 
cation of  business  establishments,  residen- 
tial subdivisions,  summer  homes,  airports,  or 
for  other  purposes  that  require  a  substantial 
outlay  of  capital  by  the  prospective  lessee 
It  also  penalizes  Indian  owners  of  raw  but 
potentially  valuable  farmlands  on  which  the 
cost  of  subjugation  is  too  great  for  the  In- 
dian himself  to  finance.  In  such  cases, 
prospective  leasees  are  willing  to  undertake 
these  expensive  Improvements  only  If  guar- 
anteed tenure  by  a  long-term  lease. 

"Because  of  existing  limitations  upon  the 
duration  of  leases,  many  Indian  lands  which 
oould  be  profitably  utilized  under  long-term 
leases  are  Idle,  and  ths  Indians  are  deprived 
of  much -needed  Income.  Other  lands  that 
are  leased  for  shorter  periods  would  bring 
much  higher  rentals  to  the  Indians  if  the 
lands  could  be  leased  on  a  long-term  basis 
Enactment  of  S  34  will  remove  these  unfair 
restrictions." 


In  the  interim  since  enactment  of  Public 
Law  35S,  there  have  arisen  several  Instances 
where  the  50-year  maximum  leasing  period 
was  Inadequate  for  the  proper  development 
of  resources.  To  meet  the  special  needs  of 
the  Palm  Springs  Indians,  the  Navajo  Tribe, 
and  the  Danla.  Southern  Ute.  and  Colorado 
River  Reservations.  Congress  has  granted  99- 
year  lease  authority 

The  minimum  unexpired  lease  period  for 
a  construction  or  a  development  loan  under 
the  National  Housing  Act.  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  and  the  policies  of  most  Insurance 
companies.  Is  50  years  from  the  date  the 
mortgage  Is  executed  The  present  Indian 
long-term  leasing  law  permits  the  equivalent 
of  a  50-year  lease  (25-year  initial  term  plus 
an  option  to  renew  for  25  years) .  Extending 
that  period  to  55  years  will  give  enough  time 
to  complete  financial  arrangements  for  de- 
velopment before  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
lease  Is  reduced  to  less  than  50  years. 

This  represents  a  relatively  minor  change 
from  a  50-year  maximum  to  a  56-year  maxl- 
mimi.  but  the  effect  on  financing  Improve- 
ments will  be  great. 

Although  many  financial  Institutions  pre- 
fer   to    biise    loans    on    a    99 -year    lease,    the 


committee  believes  that  99-yeaj-lease  au- 
thority should  be  handled  through  separate 
legislation  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  55-year-lease  authority, 
the  bin  makes  the  following  changes  In  the 
present  law: 

1.  The  bill  covers  all  farming  leases.  Tlie 
present  1965  act  covers  only  farming  leases 
that  Involve  the  making  of  a  substantial 
Investment  In  the  improvement  of  the  land 
Other  farming  leases  are  governed  by  other 
provisions  of  law.  which  In  general  provide 
for  5-year  leases  of  dry  farmland  and  10-year 
lesises  of  Irrigable  farmland.  The  1965  act 
Is  broadened  to  cover  all  types  of  farming 
leases. 

2  The  bill  omits  the  reference  in  the 
present  law  to  the  production  of  specialized 
crops  because  the  reference  is  ambiguous 
but  It  retains  the  basic  provision  about  sub- 
stantial Investments  in  the  Improvement  of 
the  land 

AMENDMENT 

The  bill  as  Introduced  omitted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  present  law  to  the  effect  that 
business  leases  may  include  the  "develop- 
ment or  utilization  of  natural  resources  m 
connection  with  operations  under  such 
leases."  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
suggested  that  It  would  be  desirable  to  re- 
tain this  language,  but  to  clarify  it  by  a 
statement  that  the  authority  to  lease  land 
for  the  development  or  utilization  of  natural 
resources  does  not  extend  to  leases  for  pur- 
poses that  are  subject  to  the  Indian  mineral 
leasing  laws. 

Two  additional  amendments  recommended 
by  the  Interior  Department  relating  to  35- 
year  farming  leases  and  additional  author- 
ity to  lease  lands  in  heirship  status  were 
not  adopted.  The  committee  is  convinced 
that  authority  contained  In  the  act  of  Julv 
8,  1940  (54  SUt.  745)  is  adequate  for  the 
purpose  of  leasing  heirship  tracts.  Where 
longer  term  farming  leases  are  needed,  legis- 
lation should  be  submitted  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis. 
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BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1868 >  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  3.  1956  (70  Stat.  986).  as  amend- 
ed, relating  to  adult  Indian  vocational 
training,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


CORRECTION  OF  LAND  DESCRIP- 
TION IN  THE  ACT  EXCHANGING 
LAND  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  SOUTHERN  UTE  IN- 
DIAN TRIBE 

The  bill  (H.R.  5883)  to  correct  a  land 
description  in  the  act  entitled  "To  Pro- 
vide for  an  Exchange  of  Lands  Between 
the  United  States  and  the  Southern  Ute 
Indian  Tribe,  and  for  Other  Purposes." 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RicoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  repwrt 
<  No.  463 »  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PT7RP08E 

The  purpose  of  HH.  5883  is  to  correct  an 
error  in  the  description  of  the  Southern  Ute 
Indian  tribal  land  transferred  to  the  United 


States  under  the  act  of  October  15,  IWB,  for 
use  m  connection  with  the  Navajo  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project. 

NKED 

The  error  consisted  of  the  Insertion  of  an 
excess  comma  in  a  description  that  waa  In- 
tended to  cover  one  tract  of  land.  The  com- 
ma broke  the  description  Into  two  portioiiB 
and  made  It  cover  two  tracts  that  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  Intended.  One  of  the 
two  Uacts  (a  half  section)  Is  not  owned  by 
the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  and  cotUd  not  prop- 
erly be  included  in  the  exchange.  Part  of 
the  other  tract,  although  owned  by  tbe 
tribe.  Is  not  needed  by  the  United  States. 


port  (No.  465) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  thebilL 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recor», 

as  follows: 

ruarosB 

Tbe  purpose  of  HJR.  3887  Is  to  authorise 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  a 
donation  of  approximately  526  acres  of  land 
from  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  The  land 
will  be  utilized  for  a  scenic  roadway  entrance 
to  the  Cataloochee  area  of  the  Great  Smokies 
National  Park  in  North  Carolina. 

Hit.  3887  was  introduced  following  receipt 
of  an  executive  communication  requesting 
that  tbla  be  done. 


CANCELLATION      OF      IRRIGATION 
CHARGES  AGAINST  NON-INDIAN- 
OWNED  LANDS,  WIND  RIVER  IR- 
RIGATION PROJECT 
The  bill  (H.R.  6710)    to  approve  an 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
canceling  irrigation  charges  against  non- 
Indian-owned    lands    under    the   Wind 
River  Indian   irrigation  project,  Wyo- 
ming, and  for  other  purposes,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Raco«D  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  464),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

SLS  follows: 

pnsPOSK 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  6710  is  to  grant  con- 
gressional approval.  In  accordance  wltb  tbe 
act  of  June  22,  1988  (49  Stat.  1808,  3S  VB.C. 
389-380e),  to  an  order  by  tbe  Secretary  oS 
the  Interior  canceling  certain  brlgatlon 
charges  on  80  acres  of  land  agataut  Clarenoe 
R.  Jacobson.  a  non-Indian  landowner  od  tbe 
Wind  River  Indian  IrrigaUon  project  In 
Wyoming. 

KKSD 

In  1919.  Mr.  Jncobeon  ptirchased  this  land, 
with  a  water  right  for  80  Irrigable  acres. 
Because  of  adverse  physical  and  geological 
conditions  the  land  was  not  susceptible  to 
Irrigation.  Therefore,  Mr.  Jacobson  did  not 
pay  the  charges.  By  1961  the  deUnquent 
charges  and  Interest  amounted  to  (3,486.68. 
Iiengthy  Investigations  and  negotlatknia  re- 
sulted In  a  compromise  whereby  Mr.  Jacob- 
son  paid  a  portion  of  the  delinquent  cbmrges, 
S2  33 1.69.  and  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Xnterlor 
canceled  the  remaining  $1,184.90  of  the  origi- 
nal charges  in  accordance  with  tbe  act  of 
June  22,  1936,  which,  however,  also  requiree 
congressional  approval  before  the  order  be- 
comes effective. 

COST 

No  expendltvu-e  of  Federal  funds  is  in- 
volved  in   this  legislation. 


ACCEPTANCE  OP  DONATIONS  OF 
LAND  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

The  bill  (H.R.  38^7)  to  authorize  the 
acceptance  of  donations  of  land  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  entrance  road  at  Great  Smoky 
Mountain  National  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 


mesxt  of  the  Navy  desires  to  extend  Its  use 
beyond  this  term,  it  will  have  to  request  fur- 
ther legislative  action,  thereby  assuring 
congressional  scrutiny  of  the  necessity  for 
such  continued  use. 

COST 

Enactment  of  HJt.  6222  will  cause  no  in- 
crease in  the  budgetary  requirements  at  this 
time.  Additional  funds  may  be  required 
when  military  use  of  the  property  ends  for 
decontamination.  The  amount  likely  to  be 
required  cannot  be  determined  at  this  time. 


WITHDRAWAL  AND  RESERVATION 
OP  CERTAIN  PUBLIC  LANDS  AT 
CHOCOLATE  MOUNTAIN  AERIAL 
GUNNERY  RANGE.  CALIFORNIA 

The  bill  (H.R.  5222)  to  provide  for  the 
withdrawal  and  reservation  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  of  certain  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  at  Chocolate 
Mountain  Aerial  Gunnery  Range,  Im- 
perial County,  Calif.,  for  defense  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIET.D.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  466),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTXPOSE 

The  purpose  of  HJt.  5222  is  to  withdraw 
from  the  public  domain  132,572  acres  of  land 
in  Imperial  Coimty,  Calif.,  and  reserve  them 
for  the  continued  use  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  as  part  of  the  Chocolate  Mountain 
Aerial  Gunnery  Range. 

EXPLANATION 

HJt.  6223  deecribes  the  southern  portion 
of  tbe  Chocolate  Mountain  Aerial  Gunnery 
Range,  which  has  been  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  aince  1948.  The  pubUc 
lands  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  range 
were  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  appro- 
priation and  fee  title  acquired  to  the  pri- 
vately owned  lands  in  the  northern  portion. 
A  permit  for  the  use  of  the  132,572  acres  of 
pubUe  lands  In  the  southern  portion  of  the 
range  was  Issiied  in  1960  for  the  duration  of 
tbe  then  existing  unlimited  national  emw- 
gency,  with  leases  continued  on  the  119,664 
acres  of  privately  owned  land  comprising  the 
balance  of  the  252.126-acre  southern  portion 
of  the  Chocolate  Mountain  Aerial  Gunnery 
Range  deecrlbed  in  HJl.  6222. 

FoUowtng  termination  of  the  emergency 
period  in  1962,  an  application  was  made  to 
tbe  Department  of  the  Interior  in  196S  for 
tbe  withdrawal  and  reservation  of  the  132,- 
672  acres  of  public  land  involved  in  HJl. 
5223.  Before  the  withdrawal  was  completed, 
the  act  of  February  28,  1958  (72  Stat.  27)  be- 
came effective.  It  provides,  anwng  other 
things,  that  no  withdrawal  of  more  than 
6,000  acres  may  be  accomplished  except  by 
act  of  Congress. 

During  consideration  of  the  bill,  which 
was  sulHnitted  as  part  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  legislative  program  for  1963,  Navy 
witnesses  demonstrated  to  the  committee's 
fuU  satisfaction  the  military  need  for  use  of 
the  lands  involved. 

Tbe  proposed  withdrawal  and  reservation 
win  be  for  a  period  of  5  years  with  an  option 
to  renew  for  an  additional  6  years.  This  as- 
suree  a  review  by  the  administrative  agen- 
cies Involved  5  years  from  now  and  a  further 
review  at  the  end  of  10  years.    If  the  Depart- 


EXPRESSION    OP    SENSE    OF    CON- 
GRESS    IN    RESPECT    TO    LEWIS 
AND   CLARK   TRAIL   TO   THE   PA- 
CIFIC NORTHWEST 
The   concurrent  resolution    (H.   Con. 
Res.  61)  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
in  respect  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 
from  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west, wsis  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  frrad  the  re- 
port (No.  467) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 

as  follows: 

puapoES 

The  purpose  of  House  Concurrent  Reeo- 
lution  61  is  to  state  the  policy  of  the  Cktn- 
gress  with  respect  to,  and  thereby  to  en- 
courage, the  preservation  and  marking  of  the 
route  followed  by  Capts.  Meriwether  Lewis 
and  William  Clark  in  their  exploratory  trip 
of  1804-06. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  81  was  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Ktl.  Companion 
measures  were  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senators  Bxjrdick  and 


BACKSBOrriCD 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Kxpenditton,  com- 
missioned by  President  Jefferson,  was  tbe 
last  of  the  series  of  great  North  American 
transcontinental  explorations  that  began 
with  the  Spanish  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th 
century.  On  May  14,  1804,  2  months  after 
formal  cession  of  tbe  area  emlN«eed  within 
tbe  Louisiana  Purchase,  Lewis  and  Clark  set 
off  from  St.  Louis  on  their  trip  up  tbe  MU- 
aouri.  Five  and  a  half  months  later  they 
reached  Mandan,  N.  Dak.,  where  they  went 
into  winter  quarters.  From  there  they  de- 
parted on  April  9,  1805,  reaching  the  mouth 
of  the  Marias  River  on  June  4,  Great  Falls 
on  June  18,  Three  Forlcs  on  July  26,  Sboebone 
Govt  on  AogiHt  10,  Lemhi  Past  on  August 
12.  the  Salmon  Valley  on  August  30,  tbe 
Bitterroot  Valley  on  September  4,  Lolo  Pase 
on  September  12,  the  Clearwater  VaUey  on 
September  18,  the  Snake  River  on  October 
10,  the  CJolvmabla  River  on  October  16,  the 
Cascade  Mountains  on  October  22,  tidewater 
on  November  2,  and  the  Pacific  on  November 
15.  1805. 

The  importance  of  this  trip  in  American 
history  cannot  be  overestimated.  Fortu- 
nately, as  tbe  data  reproduced  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  House  report  (No.  293)  indi- 
cate, there  are  very  large  acreages  along  the 
route  followed  by  Lewis  and  Clark  that  are 
In  the  ownership  of  the  United  States,  the 
States  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska. 
South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Montana. 
Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  and  their 
political  subdivUions.  It  wlU  thus  be  rela- 
Uvely  easy  for  almost  the  full  route  to  be 
marked  out  and  preserved  for  the  public. 
Adoption  of  House  Concxurent  Resolution  61 
will,  it  is  hoped,  encourage  this  worthy  end. 


Enactment  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 61  will  result  In  no  Increase  In  the 
Federal  budget. 
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SELBCnON  O'F  PUBLIC  LANDS  FOR 
DEVSLOPMBNT  AND  EXPANSION 
OP  COliMUm'i'iKS.  STATE  OF 
ALASKA 

The  Sen*te  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  611t)  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
TkUnff  for  tlM  admlMlon  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  Into  the  Union  with  respect  to 
the  selectton  of  public  lands  for  the  de- 
▼elopment  and  expansion  of  communi- 
tiea,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  (m  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  an  amoidment.  In  line  8.  after 
the  word  "seetkm".  to  strllie  out  "six 
hundred  and  forty"  and  Insert  "one  hun- 
dred and  sixty". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  (he  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

"  'TTT^   flTAXnMOa  ACT  AMKHSMXMT 

llr.  BARHXTT  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President,  laat  week  the  House  passed 
HIL  0118.  This  bill  is  a  companion  to 
a  1374.  introdoeed  in  the  Senate  by  my 
eoUeague  fron  Alaska  and  me.  to  amend 
subsection  6(1)  <rf  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act.  The  Soiate  Public  Lands  Subcom- 
mittee hetld  bearings  on  S.  1374  while  the 
House  did  the  same  on  H.R  6118.  The 
House  then  passed  H.R.  6118  with  an 
amendment. 

I  urged  the  Senate  committee  to  halt 
consideration  of  8. 1374  and  to  report  out 
HJL  61  It,  but  to  make  a  small  change 
in  the  House-passed  version.  I  am  grati- 
fied that  the  Senate  committee  did  adopt 
the  change  I  proposed. 

As  introduced.  HJl.  6118  would  have 
removed  the  present  restriction  from 
State  seleetkms  of  land,  granted  under 
subsection  6(a)  of  the  Statehood  Act. 
that  they  Include  at  least  5.760  acres. 
The  House  Interior  Committee,  in  its 
wisdom,  recognised  that  to  enact  the  bill 
in  its  original  fonn  would  allow  the  State 
to  make  selections  of  infinitesimal  size. 
While  the  State  would.  In  all  probabUlty. 
not  desire  to  make  a  large  number  of  very 
amall  selections,  it  was  felt  some  safe- 
guard should  be  placed  in  the  bill  to  pro- 
tect the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
from  an  overtwaden  of  work  In  surveying 
the  selectiona.  The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Is  responsible  for  survesring 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  all  State  selec- 
tions. The  House  committee  decided 
upon  a  640-acre  minimum  and  so 
amended  H.II.  6118.  It  is  my  informa- 
tion, however,  that  the  House  committee 
did  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  views  of 
the  State  or  o<  the  Federal  departments 
c<Hicemed  with  the  legislation  before  ar- 
riving at  the  640-acre  figure.  Between 
the  date  the  House  Interior  Committee 
reported  the  amended  version  of  H.R. 
6118  and  the  date  it  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  was  able  to  obtain  a  letter  from 
the  State  and  to  make  informal  contact 
with  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Forest  Service  to  get  their  comments  on 
the  proposed  change. 

The  State  expressed  an  immediate  ap- 
preciation for  the  concern  of  the  House 
committee  as  to  the  establishment  of  a 
minimum  size  of  selection.    In  answer  to 


that  concern.  It  recommended  a  160-acre 
figure.  This  figure  was  reached  after 
consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
Forest  Service  in  Alaska.  It  was  agreed 
that  selections  as  large  as  640  acres  would 
Involve  the  same  types  of  land  waste 
problems  as  the  original  5.760-acre  re- 
quirement This  would  be  especially  true 
in  the  national  forest  lands  of  south- 
eastern Alaska.  I  have  confirmed  the 
position  of  the  Forest  Service  on  the 
State-recommended  figure  through  con- 
tact with  officials  here  in  Washington. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  would  prefer 
the  bill  as  Introduced  with  no  limitation 
and.  while  they  would  not  oppose  the 
House  version  of  H.R.  6118.  they  desire 
the  smaUest  minimum  possible. 

As  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  in 
the  Rkcors  at  this  point  a  letter  sent  to 
the  Senate  Public  Lands  Subcommittee 
expressing  its  views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Dbpabtmsnt 

or  THE   iNTnios. 
OmCK  or  THK  Secbetabt. 
Washington.  DC  .   August   21.   1963. 
Hon   Alan  Biblk. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands. 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  DC 

Dkab  Sxnatok  BrBLx:  With  respect  to 
S.  1374.  a  bill  "To  amend  the  act  provtd- 
Lng  for  the  admlaBlon  oX  the  State  of  AJaska 
Into  the  Union  with  respect  to  the  selection 
of  public  lands  for  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  communities."  we  have  been  re- 
quested today  by  telephone  to  Inform  your 
Subconimlttee  of  our  views  on  an  amend- 
ment thereof,  envisaging  minimum  commu- 
nity site  selections  of  160  acres 

In  our  report  to  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Conunlttee  on  S.  1374.  we 
stated  that  we  would  not  object  to  total 
deletion  of  the  minimum  acreage  require- 
ment of  5,760  acres  for  community  sites. 

We  believe  that  160  acres  is  a  reasonable 
minimum  acreage  for  a  community  site 
and.  accordingly,  would  have  no  objection 
thereto. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  M    Kn  lt 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  en- 
actment of  H.R.  6118  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  will  allow  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  get  on  with  Its  com- 
munity development  program  which  has 
been  delayed  considerably,  first  by  ad- 
ministrative attempts  to  discover  wheth- 
er the  5.760-acre  minimum  applied  to 
community  grant  selections  and,  sec- 
ondly by  congressional  consideration  of 
HJl.  6118.  I  am  hopeful  the  House  will 
be  able  to  accept  the  Senate  changes  to 
H.R.  6118  and  that  my  remarks  will  be  of 
some  assistance  In  stating  the  need  for  a 
smaller  minimum  selection  than  that 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  468 ».  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PVRPOSC 

HJl.  6118  would  aniend  the  Alaska  State- 
hood Act    (72  Stat    339.    Public  Uiw  85   508) 


to  provide  that  the  State  may  exercise  its 
right  of  selection  of  certain  Federal  lands  for 
community  expansion  purposes  In  tracts  of 
not  less  than  160  acres.  At  present,  under  a 
formal  Department  of  the  Interior  ruling  (A 
29314,  dated  Oct  30.  1962).  the  SUte's  selec- 
tions under  the  statehood  act  for  community 
purposes  are  required  to  be  In  blocks  of  not 
less  than  5.760  acres  unless  the  State  can 
show  that  a  desired  area  of  lesser  acreage  is 
In  fact  an  Isolated  tract. 

The  committee  received  evidence  th.it 
blocks  of  5,760  acres  were  In  many  case.^  un- 
necessary for  community  expansion  purposes, 
and  well  might  prove  an  unsound  utilization 
of  publicly  owned  lands,  especially  In  the  na- 
tional forests.  Also,  with  the  amount  of 
land  authorized  for  community  expansion 
purposes  by  the  statehood  act  limited  to  800- 
000  acres,  the  requirement  for  selection  In 
6.760-acre  blocks  may  well  Inhibit  com- 
munity development  In  rapidly  growing 
Alaska 

THE  COMMrrTEE   AMENDMENT 

As  Introduced.  S.  1374  and  H  R.  6118  would 
have  removed  any  minimum  acreage  require- 
ment whatever  from  Alaska's  selections  un- 
der the  community  development  grants  In 
the  statehood  bill  (sec.  6).  The  Interior 
Department  Interposed  no  objection  to  the 
bill  In  this  form,  and  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment affirmatively  supported  It.  However.  In 
both  the  House  and  Senate  the  need  for  some 
sort  of  reasonable  limitation  In  the  Interest 
of  good  administration  and  sound  manage- 
ment was  urged.  The  House  amended  the 
bill  to  establish  this  minimum  at  a  section  uf 
land — 640  acres.  During  executive  considera- 
tion of  HR  6118  by  the  Senate  committee 
evidence  was  submitted  showing  that  this 
amount  was  unnecessarily  large.  An  example 
was  cited  of  a  small  community  In  a  na- 
tional forest  which  needed  additional  land 
on  which  to  build  an  airfield.  Six  hundred 
and  forty  acres  was  far  more  than  was  needed 
for  this  purpose,  and  acquisition  by  the 
municipality  of  that  amount  from  the  forest 
would  result  In  a  certain  amount  of  wastage 
and  administrative  complication.  Therefore, 
the  Senate  committee  decided  upon  the 
quarter  section,  or  160  acres,  as  set  forth  in 
Its  amendment.  This  figure  has  the  approv.il 
of  both  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
of  the  Forest  Service  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Stiite  of  Alaska 


REVISION  OP  BOUNDARIES  OF 
CARLSBAD  CAVERNS  NATIONAL 
PARK.  N.  MEX. 

The  bill  (S.  1175)  to  revise  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Carlsbad  Caverns  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  readins, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
low.s : 

Dr  it  CJiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre-ientatiies  of  tlie  United  States  d; 
Amfrira  in  Congress  as<irmbled.  That  Carls- 
bad Caverns  National  Park  situated  In  the 
btate  of  New  Mexico  shall  consist  of  the 
following  described  lands. 

.NEW    MEXICO    PRlNCrPAI.   MERIDIAN.    NEW    MEXICO 

Towriship  24  south,  range  23  east:  sotith 
half  section  35:  section  36. 

Township  24  south,  range  24  east:  sections 
25  to  29,  Inclusive;  sections  31  to  36.  inclu- 
sive 

Township  24  south,  range  25  east:  south 
half  southeast  quarter  section  19;  south  half 
south  half  section  20;  south  half  south  half 
section  21:  southwest  quarter  southwest 
quarter  section  26;  sections  27  to  33;  Inclu- 
sive; west  half  section  34;  northwest  quarter 
northeast  quarter  section  34. 

Township  25  south,  range  22  east:  sections 
24,  25.  35.  and  36. 


ri 
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Township  26  south,  range  23  e««t:  Bections 
1  to  33,  Inclusive;  northwest  quarter  aection 

3*-  _^w 

Township  25  south,  range  24  east:  nortn 

half  section  1 ;  west  hall  section  2;  northe««t 

quarter  section  2;  sections  3  to  8,  Inclualve; 

west  half  section  9;   northeast  quarter  sec- 

tlon  9;   northwest  quarter  section  10;  west 

half  section  17;  northeast  quarter  aection  17; 

section  18;  northwest  quarter  aection  19. 

Township  25  south,  range  25  east:  north 
half  section  6;  north  half  aection  8. 

Township  26  south,  range  22  east:  north 
half  section  1;  west  half  southweat  quarter 
section  1;  section  2;  aection  11;  west  half 
west  half  section  12;  northwest  quarter  aec- 
tion 14. 

Township  26  south,  range  23  east:  north- 
west quarter  section  6. 

All  of  which  contains  46.788.11  acrea,  more 
or  less. 

And  the  tract  of  land,  including  Rattle- 
snake Springs,  lying  in  aection  23,  townahlp 
as  south,  range  24  east.  New  Mexico  princi- 
pal meridian,  acquired  by  the  United  States 
for  water  right  purpoaea  by  warranty  deed 
dated  January  23,  1934,  recorded  In  Eddy 
County.  New  Mexico,  records  In  deed  bo<dE 
64  on  page  97.  containing  79.87  acres,  more 
or  less. 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
the  State-owned  lands  lying  within  the  area 
described  In  section  1  of  this  Act,  consisting 
of  2,721.12  acres,  and  described  as  follows: 

NEW    MEXICO    palNCIPAI.   KKUDXAM, 
NKW    MEXICO 

Township  24.  south,  range  23  eaat:  aec- 
tion 36. 

Township  24  south,  range  24  east:  sec- 
tion 32. 

Township  24  south,  range  26  east:  sec- 
tion 32. 

Township  26  south,  range  34  east:  lots  1. 
2,  3.  and  4.  south  half  north  half,  southwest 
quarter  section  2. 

Township  26  south,  range  22  east:  south 
half  section  2,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may.  subject  to  such  terms,  conditions,  and 
reservatlona  as  may  be  necessary  or  are  in 
the  pubUc  Interest,  including  the  reservation 
of  surface  rights-of-way  across  Federal  land* 
situated  In  townahlp  26  south,  range  34  east. 
New  Mexico  principal  meridian,  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  utility  lines  between 
park  headquarters  and  Rattleanake  Springs, 
exchange  the  following  described  2,719J0 
acres  of  public  land  of  approximately  equal 
value: 

NEW    MEXICO   PRXKCIPAL    MOUDIAN, 
NEW    MKXXCO 

Township  24  aouth,  range  26  east:  south- 
east quarter  section  34. 

Townahlp  26  aouth,  range  24  east:  south 
half  aection  1;  weat  half  section  11;  west 
half  section  14;  section  16;  southeast  quarter 
section  17. 

Township  26  south,  range  26  east:  south 
half  section  6;  lot  6,  northeast  quarter  south- 
west quarter,  southeast  quarter  section  0. 

Township  26  south,  range  22  east:  west 
half  west  half  aection  13;  north  half  north- 
east quarter  section  14. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  pri- 
vate lands  or  Interests  In  lands  lying  within 
the  area  described  in  aection  1  of  thla  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  subject  to 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  reservations  as 
may  be  necessary,  exchange  on  an  approxi- 
mately equal  value  basis  any  of  the  following 
described  lands: 

NEW    MEXICO    PEINCIPAL    MXaiOUN, 
NEW   MEXICO 

Township  25  south,  range  34  east:  south- 
east quarter  section  9;  south  half,  northeast 
quarter  section  10. 

Township  26  south,  range  22  east:  south 
half,  south  half  northeast  quarter  section  14. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  3(a)  of  this 
Act,   when   an   exchange   Involves  lands   in 


section  82,  township  24  south,  range  24  east. 
New  Mexico  principal  meridian,  which  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  has  leased,  the  Secretary 
may  compensate  a  lessee  for  the  reasonable 
value  of  his  improvements  to  the  lands. 
Reasonable  value  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  obtaining  an  Im- 
partial appraisal. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
vey to  the  State  of  New  Mexico  a  right-of- 
way  over  lands  between  the  western  boundary 
of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  34,  town- 
ship 24  south,  range  25  east,  and  the  vicinity 
of  the  caverns  for  the  use  of  the  State  In 
constructing  a  park -type  road  for  public  use 
thereon:  Provided,  That  the  State  may  con- 
struct a  road  which  shall  meet  the  general 
standards  of  National  Park  Service  roads  and 
shall  agree  to  reconvey  Its  interests  In  such 
lands  and  any  improvements  thereon,  with- 
out cost  to  the  United  States,  upon  comple- 
tion of  such  road.  The  location  of  the  road 
ffhRii  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  oflBclals  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authoiiaed  to  be 
appropriated  such  simu  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  May  14, 
1930  (46  Stat.  279;  16  U.S.C.  407c),  Is  re- 
pealed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  469),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
thebUl. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

The  Ckmimittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  S.  1175  to  re- 
vise the  botmdaries  of  Carlsbad  Caverns  Na- 
tional Park,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
oonaidered  the  same,  report  favorably  there- 
on and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  in 
New  Mexico  has  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  national  parks  in  the  Nation.  It 
had  660.000  visitors  in  1962.  It  stands  third 
^rnnwg  all  park  \inlts  in  revenues  collected, 
being  surpassed  only  by  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  and  Yosemite  National  Park.  In 
the  1902  fiscal  year  more  than  $547,000  in 
guide  fees,  concession,  and  miscellaneous 
payments  were  turned  into  the  Treasury 
fnHn  the  Carlsbad  operations. 

S.  1176  iB  intended  to  revise  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  park  to  make  a  net  reduction  of 
1,816.67  acres,  permit  the  exchange  of  lands 
with  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  private 
individuals,  and  facilitate  the  administration 
and  protection  of  the  area. 

A  total  of  4,497.6  acres  will  be  excluded 
that  are  within  the  preeent  bovindaries. 
Of  this  total,  2,719.8  acres  will  be  exchanged 
for  2,721.12  acres  of  State  lands  which  wUl 
remain  or  be  included  in  the  park.  The 
measure  authorises  acquisition  of  another 
640  acres  at  private  inholdings  by  exchange. 

The  lands  being  eliminated  from  the  park 
are  flat  lands  below  the  esca.-pments,  of  no 
park  or  scientific  value.  They  Include  Fed- 
eral rangelands,  800  acres  of  State  land,  and 
80  acres  of  private  land. 

The  lands  to  be  added  Include  acreage 
on  the  periphery  needed  to  bring  a  park  road 
entirely  within  the  boundaries  and  to  per- 
mit protection  of  scenic  values. 

COST 

In  addition  to  the  exchanges  of  State  and 
private  lands  authorized,  which  will  not  re- 
quire funding,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Park 
Service  to  pay  the  owner  of  certain  improve- 
ments on  State  land  which  will  come  into 
Pederal  possession  the  reasonable  value  of 
those  improvements.  The  estimated  value 
U  $300. 


CONSTRUCmON.  MAINTENANCE, 

AND    OPERATION     OF     MICHAUD 
FLATS  IRRIGATION  PROJECTT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1582)  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
31,  1954  (88  Stat.  1026),  providing  for 
the  construction,  meuntenance,  and  op- 
eration of  the  Michaud  Flats  irrigation 
project,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  with  an  amendment,  on  page  2, 
line  3,  after  the  word  "land.",  to  strike 
out  "The  Secretary  may  execute  a  con- 
tract on  behalf  of  any  Indian  who  is  a 
minor,  or  who  is  deemed  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  in  need  of  assistance  in  managing 
his  affairs,  or  who,  after  reasonable 
search,  cannot  be  located."  and  insert 
"The  Secretary  may  execute  a  contrsuit 
on  behalf  of  any  Indian  (1)  who  is  a 
minor,  (2)  who  has  been  adjudicated 
non  compos  mentis,  (3)  whose  ownership 
interest  in  a  decedent's  estate  has  not 
been  determined,  or  (4)  who  cannot  be 
located  by  the  Secretary  after  a  reason- 
able and  diligent  search  and  the  giving 
of  notice  by  publication.";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  August  31,  1964  (68  SUt. 
1026),  for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  the  Michaud  Plats  Irriga- 
tion project  In  the  State  of  Idaho,  la 
amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new  subsection 
(c)   as  foUows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  execute  a  contract  required  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  on  behalf  of 
any  Tnrtian  who  owns  an  undivided  trust 
or  restricted  interest  in  a  tract  of  land  when 
the  contract  has  been  signed  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  holders  of  a  majority  interest  in  the 
land.  The  Secretary  may  execute  a  contract 
on  behalf  of  any  Indian  ( 1 )  who  is  a  minor, 
(2)  who  has  been  adjudicated  non  compos 
mentis,  (3)  whose  ownership  interest  in  a 
decedent's  estate  has  not  been  determined, 
or  (4)  who  cannot  be  located  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  a  reasonable  and  diligent  search 
and   the   giving  of  notice  by  publication." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  470) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  1582,  as  amended,  is  to 
amend  section  3  of  the  act  of  Aug\ist  31, 
1964,  providing  for  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  the  ICchaud  FUU 
project,  Idaho,  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(c)  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  contracu 
for  the  delivery  of  water  to  Individual  In- 
dian allotmento. 


Under  the  1954  act  it  was  provided  that 
prior  to  the  undertaking  of  construction,  a 
contract  or  other  arrangement  must  be  made 
with  respect  to  a  water  supply  for  the 
Michaud  division  lands.  Much  of  the  land 
included  in  the  Michaud  PUU  irrigation 
project  are  Indian  lands.  The  contract  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  tribal  lands  of 
the  Bannock-Shoshone  Tribe  have  been  satis- 
fled   by  a  tribal  resolution  and  ordinance. 
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WlUi  rMpaet  to  •llotted  Unds.  bowever.  both 
tbe  conaant  T«qiilr«n«nt  mnd  the  limitation 
of  wstar-Mipply  n^pilrMiMiits  can  for  %  con- 
tractual agrMMMBt  of  tbe  landownna.  Con- 
tract forma  have  been  prepared  and  many 
of  them  algiMd  by  non- Indian  landowners. 
Difficulty  baa  b«ra  experienced,  however.  In 
obtaining  tlM  algnaturea  ot  an  landowners 
of  Indian  aUaCaMBta.  Tbla  Is  due  maaUy 
to  tbe  fracttOBataA  iMlrahlp  statue  of  tbe 
land  and  Um  dlAoulty  of  procuring  tbe  ad- 
dreeaea  ol  minority  Interest  landowners. 
Many  of  tbaaa  tutUn  are  acattered  througbuui 
tbe  XTnlted  SUtaa. 

The  bill  aotbocizea  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  »«>cnt>  a  contract  on  behalf  of 
any  IndUn  tutfrttTg  an  Indtrldual  Interest 
In  tmafe  or  f  lilttil  land  wbare  tbe  oontract 
has  bMB  ttfpmA  by  or  on  babaU  ot  a  ma- 
Jorl^  Qi.  tiM  iBfewesta  la  tbe  land.  The  Sec- 
retary may  alao  OMCute  tbe  contract  on  be- 
baU  of  ai^  Tn^t^w  vho  la  a  minor,  who  bas 
been  adjudlcatad  non  cotnpoa  mentoa,  whoee 
owu€artilp  iBtarMt  tn  a  decedent's  estate  bas 
not  been  ileleiwlmm.  or  who  cannot  be  lo- 
cated by  ih*  SMrciary  aftsr  a  reaaooable  and 
dlllfit  Manb  and  tb*  glTing  of  notice  by 
pubUcattoa. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bUl  (HJl.  3306)  to  ectablish  a  re- 
volTinc  fund  from  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Inftartor  may  make  loans  to  fi- 
nance the  ptocurcment  of  expert  assist- 
ance by  Indian  tribes  bi  cases  before  the 
Tndlan  Claims  Commission  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MAMSFDCLD.     Over. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  pawad  ewer. 


COMPROMISS  AND  SETTLEMENT 
AORBEMEMT  OP  THE  NAVAJO 
TRIBE  OP  INDIANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  912>  amtrovlnc  a  compromise 
and  settlement  acreement  of  the  Navajo 
Tribe  of  Indians  and  authorlzinf  the 
tribe  to  execute  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  approve  any  oil  and  gas  lease 
unto  pursuant  to  the  agreement,  which 
had  been  lepoited  from  the  Committee 
on  Saterior  aad  Inaalar  Alfaln,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1.  line  4.  after  the 
word  "OU",  to  insert  "t  Refining";  so 
as  to  make  tha  blH 


9e  it  enmettA  by  the  Senmte  and  House 
of  JtepreaewtaMaaa  of  th«  United  Stmtej  of 
Amtrlem  l»   aomgnu  maaembted,  Tbat  tbe 

agreement  entered  into  by  tbe  Navajo  Indian 
Tribe.  Sball  Oil  Company  (a  corporation), 
and  Humble  OU  *  BeflniQc  C?ompany  (a  cor- 
poration) .  dated  May  1.  1059.  aa  amended  by 
subsequent  agrecmenta  dated  September  14. 
1960.  November  7.  IttflS.  and  January  7,  1963. 
reapecUrely.  an«l  on  file  with  tbe  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  la  baiVby  approved,  such  agree- 
ment bavlBf  been  antered  into  for  the  pur- 
poae  at  eoaapronUalng  and  settling,  among 
auch  tribe  and  oorperatlana.  certain  matters 
arising  oot  of  dkpwted  title  claims  between 
the  Mavajo  Tis#laB  l^lba  and  tbe  State  of 
Utah  to  the  oU  and  gas  rlgbta  In  section  16, 
township.  40  souta.  range  24  east.  Salt  Lake 
meridian,  and  In  aoetloa  16.  townahip  40 
soutb.  raac*  M  ooat,  Salt  Lake  meridian, 
both  In  San  Jwaa  Ooonty.  Utah. 

Sac.  1.  Ilii<wliaa<aiiiniig  any  other  pro- 
▼lalan  of  law.  Ifaa  Havajo  Tribe  ot  Indians 
U  bareby  autbodaad  to  leaae.  In  accordance 
wltk  tiM  undstaJdaaa  at  aueb  tribe  In  the 
afonaaetttteaed  a^raaaaaDt.  aa  ansended.  any 
Intaraata  whlca  It  ayght  bave  or  bereafter 


acquire  In  those  lands  described  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  and  the  Secretary  of  ihe 
Interior  shall  approve  any  lease  so  made. 

Ssc.  3.  Nothing  In  this  Act  U  intended  ur 
shall  be  constr\ied  as  a  finding.  Interpreta- 
tion, or  construction  by  the  Congress  of  thp 
validity  or  Invalidity  of  the  respective  claims 
of  the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe  and  the  State  of 
Utah  to  the  lands  described  In  the  tlrst  sec- 
tion of  this  Act.  and  the  determination  of 
such  conflicting  claims  shall  be  uuufTecteU 
by  anything  in  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro-s.spci 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
suid  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No,  472  • .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bin 

There  beirvg  no  objection,  tiie  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  k>o  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PlJaFOSK 

The  purpose  of  8  912.  as  amended.  Is  to 
Rive  approval  to  an  agreement  between  the 
Narnjo  Tribe,  the  Shell  OU  Oo  .  and  the 
Humble  Oil  &  Rertnlng  Co.  dated  May  1. 
1959.  as  amended.  The  bill  also  authorizes 
the  tribe  to  enter  Into  an  oil  and  gas  lea.se 
wltb  the  two  eompanles  In  accordance  with 
tbe  terms  of  the  agreement. 

Nrra 

Tlie  Navajo  Tribe  and  the  State  of  Ut.ih 
each  claim  title  to  two  sections  of  land  in 
Utab  which  were  leased  to  tbe  two  oil  ooni- 
panles  by  the  State  in  1952  and  1953.  The 
oil  companies  began  production  in  1957  and 
195S.  and,  at  about  this  period,  learned  of 
tbe  Navajo  claim  to  the  land.  The  ciuims 
have  not  been  settled  by  the  Secretary  cf 
the  Interior. 

On  May  1,  1959.  the  oil  companies  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  tribe  which 
provided  that : 

1.  If  tbe  tribe  8  UUe  U  esLabltahed.  the  oU 
oompanies  will  pay  to  the  tribe  1:2 >,  percent 
royalty  on  all  production  after  April  30.  1959. 
plus  4 la  percent  royalty  on  all  production 
after  tbe  date  tbe  tribe's  title  is  established. 

2.  Tbe  oil  oompaoies  and  the  tribe  will 
enter  Into  a  new  lease  on  the  standard  tribiil 
form,  providing  for  a  16-, -percent  royalty 
thereafter. 

3.  The  tribe  will  lcx>k  solely  to  the  State 
of  Utah  for  recovery  of  any  rents,  bonuse.t, 
or  royalties  which  accrued  before  May  I. 
1960. 

4.  The  oU  companlfls  wUl  maintain  a  neu- 
tral position  In  tbe  title  dispute  between 
the  tribe  and  the  State. 

5.  The  parties  will  seek  congressional  ap- 
proval of  tbe  agreement. 

On  June  3  and  4.  1969.  the  two  State 
leases  were  amended  to  provide  that  if  the 
tribe  establishes  iu  title  to  the  land  the 
State  will  repay  to  the  oU  companies  the 
full  amount  of  the  royalties  paid  under  the 
leases,  beginning  with  royalties  paid  for  May 
1969  prodiictlon.  The  oil  companies  agreed 
to  forego  any  right  they  might  have  to  su-s- 
pend  payment  or  to  pay  the  royalties  into 
escrow 

The  royalties  paid  by  the  two  oil  com- 
panies to  the  State  for  the  period  preceding 
May  1,  19S9.  were  approximately  $234,015.  ac- 
cording to  afBdavits  filed  In  connection  with 
the  pending  appeal  regarding  title  to  the 
land.  Tbe  amount  oX  any  rents  or  bonuses 
that  may  have  been  paid  by  the  two  oil  com- 
panies or  their  predecessors  Is  not  known. 

AJKKNOMKNT 

The  committee  adopted  a  perfecting 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  its  report. 


ADULT  INDIAN  VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  438,  S. 
1868. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clehk.  A  bill  (S. 
1868  >  to  amend  the  act  of  August  3. 
1956  1 70  SUt.  986; .  as  amended,  relating 
to  adult  Indian  vocational  traixiing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  for  holding  this  particular  meas- 
ure to  the  last  is  that  there  is  involved  a 
$5  million  authorization.  The  bin  was 
reported  from  the  committee  unani- 
mously. It  meets  with  the  approval  of 
the  mixM>rity  leadership.  I  ask  that  it  be 
considered  and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bilL 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readme,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpre.<<entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confren  assembled.  That  sectkai 
2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relative  to  em- 
ployment for  certain  adult  Indiana  on  or 
near  Indian  reservatlon.s,"  approved  Augu^t 
3.  1966  (70  Stat.  966).  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'Sac.  2  There  is  authorlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  sum 
of  •12.000,000  for  each  fiscal  year,  and  not  to 
exceed  Sl.SOO.OOO  of  such  sum  shsU  be  avail- 
able for  admlnlstraLive  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rccoao  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
<No.  462* .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

puaposK 

The  purpose  of  S    18M  is  to  amend  the  act 

of  August  3.  1956  (70  SU\t  986).  us  amended 
by  the  act  of  September  22.  1961  (75  Stat. 
571.  25  use.  309).  entitled  "An  act  relative 
to  employment  for  certain  adult  Indians  on 
or  near  Indian  reserratlons."*  by  Increasing 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  pro-am  from  t7. 500.000  to  $12  mll- 
Hon  annually  and  by  Increasing  the  portion 
of  this  amount  that  may  be  used  for  admin- 
istering the  pr(^r!im  from  $1  million  to 
•  1.600.000. 

BACKomotrND  or  thx  ltcislation 
Althoiigb  tbe  Indian  vocational  training 
program  has  been  In  operation  leas  than  7 
years,  It  has  become  a  most  effective  tool  for 
equipping  American  Indians  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  35  with  salable  work  sklU.s. 
In  its  report  on  S.  3416.  84th  Congress.  Uie 
bill  that  became  Public  Law  959.  this  com- 
mittee made  the  following  observations  m 
connection  with  the  need  for  Indian  voci- 
tional  education: 

"The  American  Indian  s  standard  of  living 
today  Is  below  that  of  the  general  popula- 
tion. S  3416  is  an  attempt  to  do  something 
constructive  about  this  problem.  With  the 
Indian's  average  Income  below  that  of  his 
non-Indian  neighbors,  there  la  a  consequent 
drop  in  living  standards.  One  of  tbe  major 
problems  faced  by  Indians  is  that  reservation 
resources  are  inadequate  to  support  the  In- 
creasing population  at  a  reasonable  stand- 
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ard  of  living.  Additional  land  might  solve 
this  problem  for  a  short  while,  but  It  would 
not  be  the  permanent  solution,  for  wltb  the 
increasing  birth  rate,  the  present  situation 
would  develop  again  In  the  future.  Because 
of  the  lower  standard  of  living  on  the  res- 
ervation, the  Indian  is  turning  more  and 
more  to  wagework  off  the  reservation.  Be- 
ing unskilled  in  any  trade,  the  Indian 
usually  worka  as  a  laborer  at  lower  wages. 
Low  wages,  in  turn,  create  problems  of  poor 
health,  iiouslng,  clothing,  food,  and  sanita- 
tion. 

•Laborers  are  fast  disappearing  from  the 
labor  scene,  while  semiskilled  and  skilled 
workers  are  in  demand.  The  Indian  repre- 
sents a  valuable  source  from  which  to  fill 
that  need.  This  increasing  demand  for 
skilled  workers  has  been  recognized  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  OovernmenU  with  appropria- 
tions for  vocational  training  rising  from 
•3.039.061.15  In  1918  to  •164.761.217.75  In 
1955.  S.  3416  would  extend  thU  training  to 
Indians  who  cannot  take  advantage  of  voca- 
tional programs  because  of  the  remote  loca- 
tion of  most  reservations. 

For  many  years  people  have  been  prone 
to  consider  the  Indian  as  an  agriculturist, 
but  actually  there  has  been  a  changing  pat- 
tern in  effect  brought  about  by  tbe  Inade- 
quate resources  on  the  reservations  to  sup- 
port the  populaUon  and  the  desire  of  many 
Indians  to  follow  some  other  kind  of  work. 
A  study  of  the  work  experience  of  301  In- 
dians from  1946  through  June  30,  1952,  Indi- 
cates that  220  were  engaged  In  agricultural 
occupations  and  23  In  construction  work  In 
1946.  The  year  1952  found  34  In  agricultural 
occupation  and  128  engaged  In  construction 
work  of  some  kind. 

"The  training  program  contemplated  by 
this  bill  will  have  two  purposes.  First,  it 
should  be  of  great  value  In  preparing  and 
orienting  participants  In  the  Indian  reloca- 
tion program,  and  second.  It  should  stimu- 
late Industries  to  locate  near  Indian  reserva- 
tions. Although  the  relocation  program  is 
of  recent  creation,  it  appears  obvious  that 
since  the  marginal  reservations  cannot  sup- 
port their  growing  populations.  It  Is  impera- 
tive that  some  of  the  tribal  members  be 
equipped  with  vocational  sltllls  which  will 
encourage  them  to  seek  emplojrment  else- 
where. 

"The  program  envisioned  In  S.  3416  would 
be  of  direct  benefit,  not  only  to  the  Indi- 
vidual Indian,  but  to  tbe  Nation.  The  In- 
dian trained  under  this  program  would  com- 
mand a  higher  salary  and  be  able  to  ade- 
quately support  his  family  at  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living.  In  turn,  Individual  Indians 
would  cost  the  Federal  Government  less  In 
special  services  and  begin  paying  higher  In- 
come t€Ut.  thereby  beginning  a  circle.  As 
the  individuals  began  suppcnrtlng  thMUselves, 
and  paying  taxes,  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  training  others.  Another  point  to 
be  considered  Is  that  for  every  Individual 
Indian  trained  and  earning  a  good  living, 
the  Government  will  no<  have  to  support  his 
chUdren,  whereas  If  he  remains  on  tbe  reser- 
vation as  at  present,  the  Gtovernment  would 
be  required  to  give  him,  and  later  his  chil- 
dren, special  services." 

NXZO 

The  number  of  Indians  who  are  qualified 
and  wish  to  participate  in  the  program 
greatly  exceeds  the  number  for  which  f\mds 
are  available.  As  of  November  SO,  1902, 
there  were  1.283  Individuals  in  training. 
There  were  346  applicants  waiting  on  regis- 
ters at  the  various  training  destinations,  and 
624  applications  were  Ui  process  at  various 
reservaUons.  If  the  additional  funds  au- 
thorized by  S.  1868  are  made  avaUable.  many 
more  applications  are  expected.  The  in- 
crease In  funds  resulting  from  legislation 
enacted  by  the  87tb  Congrsss  has  proved 
Inadequate  due  to  tbe  increasing  popularity 
of  the  program  with  young  Indian  people. 


Also.  Increased  costs  of  institutional  train- 
ing have  reduced  the  number  of  Indian  par- 
ticipants In  training. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  estimates 
that,  on  the  basis  of  present  costs,  an  appro- 
priation of  •7,500,000  can  be  expected  to 
finance  the  cost  of  2,470  Institutional  train- 
ing units  and  1,370  on-the-job  training  units 
(In  varying  stages  of  training),  during  1 
fiscal  year.  An  appropriation  of  »12  million 
would  increase  the  number  of  training  units 
to  3.906  Institutional  training  units  and 
1,500    on-the-job    training    units. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  Informed 
the  committee  that  it  expects  to  request 
approximately  one-third  of  the  increased 
funds  made  available  by  this  legislation  in 
each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  Calendar  No.  425.  Senate 
bill  1915,  is  being  considered  by  the  pol- 
icy committee? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  be  consid- 
ered by  the  policy  committee.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  question  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  I 
announced  that  the  pending  business  on 
Tuesday  would  be  Senate  bill  1716,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962;  and  that  pos- 
sibly, following  action  on  that  bill,  S. 
1915,  the  so-called  dairy  bill,  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  such 
long  abiding  and  intense  interest,  may 
be  the  next  order  of  business. 

Mr.  KIOXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much.  This  dairy  bill  is  vitally 
important  to  Wisconsin  as  the  Nation's 
dalryland ;  but  I  want  to  serve  notice  on 
my  colleagues  that  it  is  of  important  and 
substantial  benefit  to  virtually  all  of  the 
50  States.  Milk  is  the  No.  1  cash  farm 
crop  In  America.  Passage  of  this  bill 
can  put  dairy  farm  Income  on  the  road 
to  recovery  and  cut  the  cost  of  the  farm 
program  at  the  same  time. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  CONGRES- 
SIONAL REFORM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  serious  problems  confronting  the 
country  and  the  Nation  today  has  to  do 
with  the  President's  civil  rights  pro- 
posals. Today  in  Washington  a  large 
number  of  American  citizens,  said  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000,  are 
demonstrating.  Yet  in  connection  with 
the  President's  proposals  for  civil 
rights— which  I  strongly  support— it  is 
important  to  appreciate  that  unemploy- 
ment is  one  of  the  greatest  present  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  successful  grant- 
ing to  our  Negro  citizens  of  their  civil 
lights. 

The  invitation  which  has  been  received 
by  all  Senators  to  view  the  demonstra- 
tion this  afternoon  contains  on  its  face 
a  request  that  we  appear  'to  hear  the  de- 
mands of  your  constituents  for  jobs  and 
freedom." 

At  the  very  heart  of  the  discrimina- 
tion against  our  Negro  citizens  is  their 
inability  to  obtain  their  fair  share  of 
Jobs.  Therefore,  a  number  of  the  meas- 
ures dealing  with  vmemplojmient  are 
of  great  importance  in  the  area  of  assur- 


ing equal  opportunity  to  all  citizens,  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

In  this  morning's  New  York  Times  ap- 
pears a  thoughtful  and  provocative  arti- 
cle by  the  well-known  columnist,  James 
Reston,  pointing  out,  among  other 
things,  the  importance  of  the  job  im- 
plications in  connection  with  civil  rights. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  column  may  appear  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  28,  1963) 

The   WHm    Man's   Bukokn   and    All    That 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  August  27. — The  reaction  of 
the  white  or  northwest  section  of  Washing- 
ton to  this  week's  big  Negro  demonstration  Is 
mainly  one  of  annoyance.  For  a  whole  day, 
Inhabitants  of  this  privileged  sanctuary  won't 
be  able  to  buy  a  drink  at  a  bar,  or  get  a  taxi 
downtown,  or  count  on  the  colored  cook  com- 
ing In  for  dinner.  Think  of  the  white  man's 
burden. 

The  white  folks  In  the  Capital  have  always 
been  annoyed  by  resident  or  visiting  peti- 
tioners. Though  the  right  to  petition  a  gov- 
ernment for  redress  of  grievances  was  grant- 
ed by  King  John  to  his  barons  in  Magna  Car- 
ta and  guaranteed  to  all  Americans  In  the 
first  amendment  on  December  15.  1791,  Con- 
gress has  usually  been  Irritated  whenever 
large  nvunbers  of  their  fellow  citizens  showed 
up  to  protest. 

In  1836,  the  House  of  Representatives  even 
adopted  a  gag  rule  to  the  effect  "that  no 
petition,  memorial,  resolution,  or  other  paper 
praying  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  any  State  ot  territories 
of  the  United  States  In  which  It  now  exlsU, 
shall  be  received  by  this  House  or  enter- 
tained In  any  way  whatever." 

Later,  under  the  leadership  of  Congress- 
man John  Qulncy  Adams,  thU  was  repealed, 
but  the  leaders  of  Coxey's  unemployment 
marchers  were  arrested  anyway  for  walking 
on  the  grass,  and  this  stubborn  resentment 
against  complaining  demonstrators  still 
exists. 

JOBS     AND     mKEDOlC 

The  fact  that  annoyance  Is  still  the  white 
resident's  principal  reaction  to  the  march 
here  indicates  the  extent  of  the  gap  l>etween 
white  and  Negro  thinking — this  In  a  city 
that  Is  63  percent  Negro  and  whose  public 
schools  are  almost  86  percent  Negro. 

Despite  all  the  hubbub  of  the  last  few 
days,  the  Congress  has  scarcely  noted  the  full 
objective  of  the  protest.  The  demonstration 
was  not  designed  merely  as  political  agita- 
tion for  the  passage  of  President  Kennedy's 
civil  rights  legislation,  but  was  officially  titled 
the  "March  on  Washington  for  Jobs  and 
Freedom." 

The  jobs  part  of  It  may  prove  to  be  tougher 
In  the  end  than  the  freedom.  fOT  the  Negro 
leaders  are  not  only  asking  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity In  the  field  of  civil  liberties  but  for 
preferential  treatment  on  jobs. 

Asa  Philip  Randolph,  the  74-year-old  di- 
rector of  the  march,  emphasised  the  point 
here  this  week.  Getting  jobs  away  from 
whites  to  give  to  Negroes,  he  said,  was  no 
solution  to  the  problem.  A  vast  Increase  In 
the  economic  growth  of  the  Nation  was  need- 
ed to  wipe  out  unemployment  for  all.  and 
only  special  training  and  treatment  for  Ne- 
groes would  enable  them  to  work  effectively 
In  an  automated  society. 

This,  of  course,  Is  precisely  the  problem 
Washington  has  not  been  able  to  lick,  and 
there  is  even  leas  likelihood  that  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  wlU  get  lU  economic 
growth  and  full  employment  programs 
through  the  Congress  than  Its  civil  rights 
program. 
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In  July  there  w«r«  3383.000  whites  unem- 
ployed In  Uils  oounttj  and  036.000  Negroes. 
In  other  worda.  the  Negro  unemployed  per- 
centage waa  orm  doaUe  the  white — 11.2  per- 
cent to  5.1.  and  IB  aome  clUea.  Chicago  for 
example,  the  Negro  unemployed  were  over 
17  percent. 

■qoAUTT  OB  mamwNci'' 

Thla  problem  U  not  getting  better,  but 
worse.  The  deBoaad  for  skilled  workers  and 
the  scrapping  of  unakllled  workers  are  In- 
creasing taster  than  the  training  and  educa- 
tion oC  the  Negro.  Meanwhile,  the  Negr<i 
population  Is  Inereaalng  faster  than  the 
white — 25.4  percent  Negro  In  the  flxties  to 
17  5  percent  white. 

Even  within  Cbe  Kennedy  administration 
there  Is  no  agnuMlt  that  Its  economic  pro- 
posals would  meet  tike  Negro's  problems,  even 
If  they  were  all  ap|>roved  by  the  Congress, 
which  they  certainly  won't  be. 

Already  some  ot  the  President's  advisers 
are  Inalating  that  only  an  ambitious  public 
works  prograxn.  on  top  of  all  the  other  tajc. 
training,  and  raliaX  programs.  wlU  really  deal 
with  Negro  unemployment  in  the  cities.  The 
President  is  not  agreeing  yet.  not  becauae  he 
Is  convinced  they  are  wrong,  but  merely  be- 
cause he  has  ao  many  other  problems  that 
he  cannot  take  on  another  at  this  time. 

Accordingly,  this  week's  march  on  Wash- 
ington is  BO*  the  eckd  erf  the  Negro  drive  for 
civil  equality  but  alao  the  beginning  of  a 
drlTe  for  eooooaslc  preference  and  full  em- 
ployment. This  may  "annoy"  Waahington. 
but  the  Ametiean  Negro  has  ohvloosly  de- 
cided that  he  haa  to  annoy  the  white  man 
to  wake  him  up. 

Mr.  CXARK.  Mentioiied  in  Mr.  Res- 
ton's  column  U  the  impact  on  the  entire 
civil  rights  problem  at  congressional  re- 
orKanixation.  It  has  long  been  my  view 
that  the  most  Important  Item  which 
should  be,  but  is  not.  on  the  agenda  of 
this  body  is  bow  we  can  modernize, 
streamline,  upgrade,  and  render  more 
democratic  the  rules,  customs,  manners, 
and  proeedureg  under  which  the  Senate 
of  the  united  Statw  operates. 

I  hare  had  oeeaaion  to  refer  to  this 
subject  before.  I  shall  do  so  many  times 
again. 

The  Economist  of  London,  under  date 
of  August  10  this  year,  has  an  extremely 
interesting  artiele.  entitled  "Can  Oon- 
greas  Be  Refonsed?"  I  find  myself  in 
disagreement  with  some  of  the  state- 
ments in  this  artiele,  particularly  its  ref- 
erence to  me  as  **m  liberal  with  little  in- 
fluence." Neyertheless,  the  article  is 
wen  worth  reading.  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  may  be  iHinted  in  the  Recoho  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Can  CoNcasss  Bz  RarosMEo? 

Washincton,  D.C. 
The  curiously  becalmed  oongreeslonai  ses- 
sion of  1063  Is  developing  a  climate  ripe  for 
the  first  reform  of  Oongresa  since  Uie  Ijegls- 
latlve  Beorganlaatlnn  Act  of  1»46.  The  de- 
mand for  improvements  from  both  inside  and 
outside  Congrees  has  now  reached  such  a 
point  that  it  Is  entirely  poeaible  tliat  some 
flrat  step,  such  as  the  creation  of  a  conunla- 
slon  to  study  the  much-etudied  question  of 
reforming  Congress,  may  be  taken  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  Tet  so  dilBcult  and  intricate 
are  the  ohstadee  In  the  way  of  congressional 
reform  that  it  i»  doubtful  whether  this  flrst 
step,  even  If  followed  by  the  appropriate  suc- 
ceeding steps,  wUl  lead  In  the  end  to  any 
real  change  In  the  way  Congress  works. 


The  abnormally  long  and  generally  unpro- 
ductive seeelon  of  1962  was  the  direct  cause 
of  a  good  deal  of  reform  talk  when  Congrees 
reconvened  Uiia  January.  It  was  generally 
believed,  however,  that  thla  talk  would  dis- 
appear once  Congrees  got  down  to  the  task 
of  legisUtmg.  The  fact  that  the  talk  has 
grown  louder  Instead  of  being  silenced  is 
proof  enough  that  Congress  has  never  really 
got  down  to  that  task  this  year  Congres- 
sional Quarterly,  a  private  legislative  news 
service,  reports  that  Congress  has  completed 
action  (in  only  5  percent  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's requests  and  those  bills  were  of  li 
minor  nature. 

In  all  fairness  to  Congress.  Its  record  of 
very  nearly  c<jtnplete  Inactivity  this  year  Is 
not  entirely  of  its  own  making.  When  the 
same  party  controls  both  the  Presidency  and 
the  Congress,  as  Is  now  the  case,  the  pace  of 
legislation  la  usually  set  by  the  President 
and.  for  tactical  reasons,  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
consciously  slowed  the  pace.  In  the  first 
place,  he  made  it  clear  from  the  outset  of 
this  session  that  he  was  Interested  primarily 
in  the  passage  of  a  tax  reform  bill  and  in 
little  else:  because  there  was  never  any  poe- 
siblllty  of  hnal  action  on  the  tax  bill  before 
the  autumn.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  setting  the 
stage  for  a  long,  unexciting  session.  Sec- 
ondly, the  eruption  of  the  Negro  crisis  and 
the  Introduction  of  broader  civil  rights  leg- 
islation, to  which  the  President  attached 
great  linportance.  killed  whatever  chance  had 
existed  for  other  bills  and  raised  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  first  year-around  session  of 
Congrees  since  the  war. 

Actually,  the  first  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress win  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  if 
It  adjourns  shortly  before  Christmas  after 
passing  tax  reform  and  civil  rights  bills; 
other  sessions  of  Congress  have  accomplished 
far  less  without  being  subjected  to  nearly 
as  much  criticism.  But  month  after  month 
of  Inactivity  this  year  has  expoeed  the  rusty 
condition  of  the  congressional  machinery 
and  has  made  the  legislative  branch  a  fa- 
vorite target  of  cuJunuiists  and  leader  writ- 
ers; it  has  even  nxade  so<ne  members  of 
Congress  self-consrlous.  The  demand  for  re- 
form Is  no  longer  limited  to  liberals  with  lit- 
tle Influence,  such  as  Senator  Joskph  Cu^kk. 
a  Democrat  from  Pennsylvania,  and  Senator 
Curroeo  Case,  a  Republican  from  New  Jer- 
sey. It  la  significant  that  an  immensely 
influential  Democrat,  Senator  Monsonct  of 
Oklahon\a.  is  renewing  his  Interest  in  the 
subject;  In  1946.  as  a  Meriibei  ot  the  House 
of  Repreeentetlvee,  he  drew  up.  with  the 
late  Senator  Robert  La  FoUette.  the  last 
reform  act. 

All  this  has  led  to  great  expectations 
among  the  prees  and  the  academic  commu- 
nity of  a  new  day  dawning  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Such  euphoria  Is  based  on  the  faulty  notion 
that  reforming  Congress  Is  very  much  like 
reforming  a  corrupt  police  force  or  a  vice- 
Infested  city,  a  nonpartisan  affair  upon  which 
all  men  of  good  will  can  agree.  On  the  con- 
trary, few  Issues  bear  more  connotations  of 
partisanship  and  Ideological  conflict.  Al- 
though a  nui)orlty  of  Congress  certainly 
agreee  that  some  kind  of  reform  Is  in  order, 
the  gulfs  between  the  kinds  of  reform  which 
are  actually  proposed  are  close  to  unbridge- 
able. 

What  Senator  Clark  hus  In  mind  for  In- 
stance, is  not  so  much  congres.'^lonal  reform 
as  congressional  revolution.  His  detailed 
program  would  shatter  the  exihiing  con- 
gressional power  structure,  destroying  the 
weapons  often  use  by  the  conservative  south- 
ern Democratic  oligarchs  to  thwart  the  wiU 
of  the  majority.  This  clearly  ix)litical  objec- 
tive lies  behind  Mr  Clark's  proposals  for 
imposing  strict  majority  rule  in  the  Senate, 
stripping  committee  chairmen  of  their  im- 
n\ense  powers  and  diminishing  t;enerally  the 
discretion  given  to  committees.  In  fact. 
some  of  his  proposals,  such  as  a  rule  which 
would  require  standing  commu:ees  'u  report 


every  administration  bill  by  July  4  of  each 
year,  seem  no  less  than  an  attempt  to  super- 
impose a  quasi-parliamentary  system  on  the 
present  one.  But  Congress  has  no  more  In- 
tention of  adopting  the  Clark  reforms  than 
of  voting  Itself  out  of  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  southern  con- 
servatives, such  as  Senator  Brao  of  Virginia 
and  Senator  McClellan  of  Arkansas,  talk 
about  congressional  reform  they  really  mean 
a  reform  of  existing  congressional  budgetery 
procedure,  a  goal  which  the  liberals  can 
agree  with  in  principle  But  in  detail,  the 
conservative  proposals — the  McClellan  plan 
for  changing  the  budgetary  process,  for  ex- 
amples-would mean  much  tighter  congres- 
sional control  over  spending.  Including  a 
con«ressionally-lmposed  celling  on  expendi- 
tures This,  in  turn,  could  be  achieved  only 
by  establishing  a  legislative  budget  which 
would  take  priority  over  the  President's  an- 
nual budget,  thereby  cutting  deeply  Into  one 
of  the  executive  branch's  most  Important 
(Mwers.  Senator  Cuuik  and  other  liberals 
regard  the  McClellan  plan  as  closer  to  retro- 
gression than  to  reform. 

On  its  face,  the  question  of  congressional 
ethics,  a  favorite  preoccupation  of  some 
liberal  reforms,  particularly  thoee  In  the 
Republican  Party,  would  seem  to  be  one 
area  free  of  Ideological  controversy.  Al- 
though Congress  Impoees  on  officials  of  the 
executive  branch  an  over -zealous  Interprete- 
tion  of  the  statutes  which  deal  with  con- 
fllcte  of  Interest,  Its  own  Members  are  not 
bound  by  these  statutes  at  all.  In  view  of 
this,  the  propoeals  of  the  liberal  Republi- 
cans— to  limit  the  outside  employment  of 
Members  of  Congress,  who  would  be  given  a 
compensatory  Increase  in  salary,  and  to  re- 
quire disclosure  of  holdings  of  securities  of 
over  $10,000  In  value — would  seem  moderate 
enough.  Yet  these  proposals  have  little 
luore  chance  than  Mr  Claxk  s  more  revolu- 
tionary ones.  Most  Congressmen  Insist  that 
the  voters  can  be  counted  on  to  get  rid  oi 
Members  who  are  guilty  of  unethical  be- 
havior, a  doctrine  which  would  make  some 
sense  only  If  the  electorate  were  given  far 
more  information  about  congressional  be- 
havior. 

The  remaining  asp>ect  of  congressional  re- 
form concerns  procedure  and  in  all  prob- 
ability any  reform  plan  adopted  by  Con- 
gress after  iUl  the  study  commlsslCHis  have 
bad  their  say  will  deal  almost  exclusively 
with  procedural  reform.  Just  as  did  the  La 
Follette-Monroney  Act.  This  might  include 
a  set  time  schedule  for  consideration  of  ap- 
propriations bills  or  even  a  recognition  that 
legislating  is  a  year-around  Job  which  re- 
quires Congress  to  be  In  session  all  year  apart 
irotn  a  summer  holiday  (the  reqiUremeut  of 
the  La  Foilette-Monroney  Act  that  Congress 
must  adjourn  each  year  by  July  31  was  last 
obeyed  In  1956).  Moreover,  the  Senate  may 
relax  its  procedures  to  make  It  easier  for 
committees  to  meet  while  the  Senate  Itself 
IS  in  session  and  tighten  them  to  Insist  on 
germaneness  of  debate  under  certain  condl- 
iious.  changes  which  would  make  filibusters. 
like  that  expected  next  month  over  civil 
nght.s,  a  trifle  harder  to  keep  going  and 
.slightly  less  burdensome.  This  Is  the  kind  of 
reform  now  advocated  by  Senator  Monroney 
.md  this  IS  the  kind  of  reform,  if  any.  that 
will  be  passed. 

Such  minor  steps  might  help  Congress  to 
operate  more  smoothly  In  normal  years 
through,  given  the  unusual  set  of  circum- 
stances prevailing  this  year,  it  Is  unlikely 
that  they  would  have  made  much  dlfTerence 
to  the  melancholy  1963  session.  In  a  broader 
sense  however,  it  is  a  little  absurd  to  believe 
that  a  few  changes  In  procedure  will  do 
much  to  cure  the  deep  spiritual  malaise  that 
has  been  afBlctlng  Congress  for  a  decade  or 
more.  Indeed,  the  very  unwillingness  of 
Congress  to  venture  on  a  bold  program  of 
self-reform  is  itself  a  symptom  of  that 
luulaise. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  wUl 

the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  mind 
if  I  withheld  yieldiner  for  a  moment  or 
two?  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  as  soon  as 
I  am  through.    It  will  not  take  me  long. 

This  article  places  some  of  the  blame 
for  swne  of  the  slow  pace  in  which  the 
Congress  has  acted  this  year  on  the 
President. 

It  states:  | 

'When  the  same  party  controls  both  the 
Presidency  and  the  Congress,  as  is  now  the 
case,  the  pace  of  legUlatlon  is  usxially  set 
by  the  President  and,  for  tactical  reasons 

With  that  statement  I  agree.  But  I 
am  in  disagreement  with  the  following 
statement,  which  is  that: 

liilr.  Kennedy  has  consciously  slowed  the 
pace.  In  the  first  place,  he  made  It  clear 
from  the  outset  of  this  session  that  be  was 
Interested  primarily  in  the  passage  of  a  tax 
reform  bill  and  In  little  else. 

I  do  not  agree  at  all  with  that  state- 
ment. The  President  has  sent  to  us  104 
separate  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tive action.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  our 
duty  or  obligation  to  act  on  them,  one 
way  or  the  other,  to  pass  them,  defeat 
them,  or  modify  them,  but  to  do  s(Mne- 
thing  about  them.  I  do  not  think  the 
Economist  is  correct  in  making  this  par- 
ticular statement. 

The  article,  however,  ends  with  a 
rather  melancholy  conclusion.   It  states: 

It  U  a  little  absurd  to  believe  that  a  few 
changes  In  procedure  will  do  much  to  cure 
the  deep  spiritual  malaise  that  has  been 
afflicting  Congress  for  a  decade  or  more. 
Indeed,  the  very  unwillingness  of  Oongress 
to  venture  on  a  bold  program  of  self- 
reform  Is  Itself  a  symptom  of  that  malaise. 

With  that  conclusion  I  agree,  but  I 
have  not  given  it  hope.  I  urge  upon  my 
colleagues  a  further  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  entire  program  of  con- 
gressional reform.  In  the  hope  that  in 
due  time  this  program  may  be  placed 
in  a  position  in  which  It  can  measure 
up  to  the  responsibilities  that  confront 
us  in  a  constantly  shrinking  and  ever- 
changing  dynamic  country  and  dynunlc 
world. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  distinguished  Senator  is  much 
too  modest  in  his  reference  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  London  Economist,  that  he 
is  a  liberal  with  little  Influence.  I  do  not 
<  agree  with  that  statement.  I  believe  be 
is  a  liberal,  and  I  am  sure  he  has  decided 
influence  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No  words  could  be 
sweeter  to  my  ear  than  those  Just  uttered 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator  say  that.  With  reference  to  the 
criticism  which  the  London  Economist, 
at  a  distance  of  3.000  miles,  has  leveled 
at  an  institution  which  only  yesterday 
showed  that  it  knows  how  to  move  very 
rapidly  when  a  national  crisis  impends. 
I  believe  the  Senator  should  take  such 
criticisms  with  a  grain  of  salt  At  no 
time  during  my  service  In  the  Senate— 
a  period  of  about  17  yeu*— irhen  any 
great  crisis  faced  tlie  Nation.  Involvlnc 
the  question  of  the  national  Mcuxlty, 
has  there  been  a  failure  to  aet  swiftly, 


as  was  the  case  yesterday,  on  the  threat- 
ened railroad  strike.  Then,  I  believe, 
critics  of  our  system  must  have  had  every 
reason  to  reexamine  their  criticism,  tf 
they  propose  to  be  fair. 

So  much  for  that. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  further 
comment.  I  noted  with  interest  that 
the  Senator  read  from  the  invitation 
which  all  of  us  received  from  the  com- 
inittee  which  planned  and  Is  carrying 
out  the  march  on  Washington,  taking 
place  today.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
received  one  of  those  invitations.  I 
thought  that  little  good  psychology  and 
little  courtesy  or  good  manners  was  in- 
volved In  the  way  the  invitation  was 
phrased,  in  that  it  requested  us  to  come 
to  listen  to  the  "demands"  of  our  con- 
stituents. I  thought  it  would  have  been 
much  more  appropriate  If  we  had  been 
requested  to  come  to  listen  to  or  hear  a 
petition.  We  have  been  told  that  this 
was  being  done  imder  the  constitutional 
right  of  petition.  As  I  understand,  It  Is 
being  done  imder  two  constitutional 
rights,  the  right  to  petition,  and  the 
right  to  assemble;  and  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  with  his  statement  In  that  re- 
gard. I  wonder  if  the  Senator  had  the 
same  reaction  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  had  to  the  use  of  the  word  "de- 
mands," in  connection  with  an  invita- 
tion which  should  at  least  have  been 
courteous  and  based  on  a  sincere  desire 
for  Members  of  Congrress  to  attend  the 
affair  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to  listen 
to  persuasive  facts — ^not  to  demands. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  Florida,  first,  that  I  agree  that  the 
meeting  today  in  Washington  Is  being 
held  under  the  constitutional  right  of 
petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 
TtoaX  is  essentially  the  Intent  behind  the 
invitation,  regardless  of  Its  semantics. 
We  are  requested  to  come  and  listen  to 
what  they  have  to  say  with  respect  to 
what  they  consider  to  be  their  constitu- 
tional rights  for  Jobs  and  freedom.  Per- 
hmw  I  read  from  the  Invitation  a  little 
out  of  context.  It  would  be  wise  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  In- 
vitation be  printed  In  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point,  and  I  make  that  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  invita- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoto.  as  follows: 

Iff.  Mathew  Ahmann,  the  Reverend  Eugene 
Carson  Blake,  Mr.  James  Farmer,  the  Rev- 
erend Martin  Lather  King,  Jr.,  Mr.  John 
ZiSWls.  Sabbl  Joaehlm  Prlnx,  Mr.  A.  Philip 
BandTTlrb.  Mr.  Walter  Beutber.  Mr.  Roy 
'Vnikins.  and  Mr.  Whitney  Young.  cordlaUy 
lequest  the  attendance  of  Josxph  S.  Clask, 
Jr.,  at  the  Mass  Assembly  for  Jobs  and  Free- 
dom. Wednesday,  August  28,  1963,  at  3  pjn. 
at  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  Washington.  D.C, 
to  hear  the  demands  of  your  constituents  for 
Jobs  sod  freedom. 

March  on  Washington  for  Jobs  and  Free- 
dom, 170  West  180th  Street,  New  Ycwk  City, 
27. 

BJS.VJ. 

(■nils  csrd  will  admit  you  to  the  section 
iimii  isiT  for  Members  of  the  Congress  <A  the 
United  States.) 

BCr.  CLARK.  I  point  out  that  a  num- 
ber of  eminent  American  citlaens,  of 
both  the  White  and  Negro  races,  are  hosts 
and  that  they  "cordially  request"  our  at- 
tendance at  the  mass  assonbly.    Then 


the  InvltatiMi  refers  to  the  "demands  of 
your  constituents." 

Perhaps  I  would  have  phrased  it  dif- 
ferently. Personally,  I  take  no  offense 
at  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  it 
is  not  true  that  the  word  "demands"  is 
printed  in  italics,  whereas  the  rest  of 
the  invitation  is  not. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  If  the  Senator  will 
look  over  my  shoulder  at  the  Invitation, 
he  will  see  that  the  words  "cordially  re- 
quest the  attendance  of"  are  also  in 
italics. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  words  "cordially 
request  the  attendance  of"  are  In  Italics. 
Later  the  words  "to  hear  the  demands 
of  your  constituents  for  jobs  and  free- 
dom" are  also  in  italics. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  had  a  dis- 
tinctly adverse  and  Irritated  reaction  to 
the  use  of  those  words.  He  thought  that 
very  poor  psychology  and  very  poor 
courtesy  was  shown  in  asking  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  to  leave  their 
respective  Chambers  of  Congress,  where 
business  was  being  transacted,  to  go 
down  there  to  listen  to  the  "demands" 
of  these  people.  The  Senator  from  Flori- 
da feels  it  was  a  very  poor  word  to  use, 
and  that  it  was  a  discourteous  word  to 
use,  a  word  which  did  not  leave  In  the 
proper  attitude  the  recipients  of  the  let- 
ter. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  share  the  irri- 
tation of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  On  the  first  subject  I 
would  say  that  I,  too.  Join  with  the  Sen- 
ator in  feeling  that  I  should  attend  the 
rally,  and  I  will.  I  believe  that  the  ex- 
pressions which  were  used  in  the  in- 
vitation are  expressions  of  intense  belief 
which  those  who  are  demonstrating  hold 
on  the  subject  of  their  demonstration. 
I  did  not  take  It  amiss.  I  hope  very 
much  that  other  Senators  will  not, 
though  I  appreciate  the  views  of  the 
Senator  frcnn  Horlda  on  that  subject. 

In  the  substantive  point  which  the 
Senator  has  raised,  it  is  one  of  the  real 
aspects  of  this  situation;  namely,  the 
ec(xiomlc  side  and  the  Job  side.  Anti- 
discrimination alone  does  not  solve  it, 
because  though  we  would  give  oppor- 
tunities, we  do  not  wish,  and  would  not, 
preempt  the  opportunities  of  others, 
because  that  would  not  be  Justice. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  general  effort 
which  must  be  made,  and  on  which  we 
have  fallen  down  very  badly,  and  that  is 
in  connection  with  the  matter  of  the 
endonic  unemployment  problem,  and 
the  gearing  up  of  the  American  ectmomy 
to  a  higher  note  of  employment  and 
productivity.  I  have  given  my  prescrip- 
tion for  that,  as  has  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  is  as  ardent  as  I  am. 
The  specialized  aspect,  however,  re- 
quires attention.  I  believe  that  there  is 
a  very  good  case  for  a  specialised  effort, 
from  the  standpoint  of  making  it  possible 
for  Ncsroes  to  compete  on  the  basis  of 
the  possession  of  equipment  and  train- 
ing. I  am  against  quotas  for  jobs,  but  I 
believe  that  in  this  oonnectloin  they 
dioukl  receive  preference,  because  there 
exists  an  opportunity  for  real  nondis- 
crimination. 
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An  analysis  prepared  at  the  request 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  shows 
that  there  would  be  an  absolute  gain 
in  the  American  tross  national  product 
of  an  estimated  $13  to  $17  billion  an- 
nually if  there  could  be  an  effective 
utilization  of  Negroes  on  the  basis  of 
their  present  state  of  training  and  edu- 
cation, thus  contributing  measurably  to 
our  national  prodxKtlvlty,  If  nondiscrim- 
ination became  real,  rather  than  as  it  is 
now.  so  often  honored  In  the  breach 
rather  than  In  performance. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  most  per- 
tinent observations. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  the  Senator  from 
New  York  says  is  quite  correct 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
at  last  I  find  myself  in  a  position  where 
I  can  agree,  in  part  at  least,  with  the 
position  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  on  these  matters.  I 
fully  agree  that  vocational  education 
ought  to  be  stepped  up  as  Is  provided  in 
the  proposed  procram.  I  fully  agree  that 
Job  training,  meaning  apprenticeship 
and  training  tor  advancement,  ought  to 
be  stepped  up  at  a  greater  rate.  I  would 
be  happy  to  vote  for  provisions  of  that 
kind,  together  with  a  substantial  appro- 
priation of  funds  therefore,  if  we  were 
permitted  to  do  so. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
placed  his  finger  upon  an  important 
part  of  the  program,  upon  which  I  be- 
heve  all  Senators  could  agree,  if  only  the 
drastic  and.  we  feel,  coercive  provisions 
were  not  included,  provisions  which  we 
beUeve  would  only  get  the  country  into 
greater  confusion  and  turmoil,  if  enact- 
ment of  them  is  accomplished. 

I  realize  that  the  dlstingxiished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  does  not  agree  with 
my  last  concluakm.  Nevertheless,  I  de- 
sii^  to  have  the  Rxcoait  show  that  there 
are  features  in  the  proposed  civil  rights 
legislation  upon  which  I  believe  all  of  us 
could  agree,  and  which  would  be  more 
meaningful  in  connection  with  the 
permanent  advancement  of  the  economy 
of  the  minority  groups  in  question  than 
anything  else  we  could  do.  I  only  wish 
we  had  the  (^portunity  to  deal  with 
such  proposals  sqwrately. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  yielding. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  believe  there  wUl  be 
such  an  opportunity.  Bills  will  be  com- 
ing before  the  Senate  which  will  provide 
this  opportunity. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Does  the 
Senator   from   Pennsylvania    yield    the 
floor? 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield  the  floor. 


VS.   POLICY  TOWARD   GERMANY- 
TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MORSE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  speech  delivered  in 
this  Chamber  a  few  days  ago  by  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorskJ 
specifically  as  It  pertains  to  our  foreign 
policy  toward  Oefnany  and  the  anx- 
ieties expreosed  bgr  the  West  Oerman 
Govemment  in  eonnectk>n  with  the  lim- 
ited nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 


Senator  Morse  emphasized  that  wo 
should  strive  now  to  the  best  of  our  abil- 
ities for  a  relaxation  of  tensions  between 
ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that 
recognition  of  East  Germany  should  not 
in  this  case,  be  the  single  dominant  fac- 
tor In  our  considerations  He  further 
stresses  that  if  future  unification  of 
Germany  "Ls  a  practical  objective  and 
not  just  a  pious  dream,  it  can  only  t)o 
reached  by  nepotiation.s  and  that  those 
negotiations  must  talce  place  among  the 
Soviet  Union.  East  Germany.  West  Ger- 
many. France  Britain,  and  the  United 
States." 

As  Senator  Morse  suKsests.  it  is  time 
that  we  ought  to  say  to  West  Germany, 
or  to  any  nation.  "We  are  going  to  de- 
termine American  foreign  policy  in  the 
best  hiterests  of  America  "  I  congrat- 
ulate Senator  Morse  for  raising  this 
question  and  wish  that  all  our  decisions 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  could  pro- 
vide affirmative  aitsweis  to  the  same 
question. 

His  question,  too.  reminds  me  of  Lord 
Palmerston  s  famous  statement: 

We  have  nu  eternal  allies  and  we  ha\e 
no  perpetual  enemies  Our  Interests  are 
eternal  and  perpetual,  and  those  interests  u 
is  our  duty  to  follow 

This  means  that  policies  must  be  de- 
termined by  national  interests,  that  na- 
tional interests  can  and  do  change  in  a 
changing  world,  that  it  is  the  national 
interests  which  must  be  followed  and 
which  must  determine  policy  and  that 
the  policies  in  themselves  are  not  im- 
mutable. This  sound  advice  should  cer- 
tainly apply  to  our  American  policy  to- 
ward Germany.  We  must  always  ask 
ourselves  the  question:  Where  lies  our 
American  national  interest?  In  other 
words,  our  national  interests  should  de- 
termine our  foreign  policy  and  not  vice 
versa. 

I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  be  pres- 
ent to  hear  the  address  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  but  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  him  particularly 
for  his  most  constructive  and  enlight- 
ened views. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Few  commendations 
have  meant  as  much  to  me  as  the  com- 
mendation just  uttered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I 
want  him  to  know  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  my  thinking  on  the  German 
problem  has  been  influenced  by  a  notable 
speech  he  made  earlier  in  this  session 
of  Congress.  I  look  upon  him  as  one  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  having  most 
perceptive  knowledge  of  the  German 
question. 

Mr.  PELL  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business  for 
the  consideration  of  a  number  of  nom- 
iruitions  which  have  been  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 
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ROUTINE  NOMINATIONS  IN    THE 
ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  that  the  nominations  at  the  desk,  re- 
port^ by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  sundry  rou- 
tine nominations  reported  today  by  Mr. 
Russell  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc;  and  without  objection, 
the  President  will  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomma- 
tion.s. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resimie  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questions  in  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  suKtiest  the  ab- 
.sence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  urianimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  announce  that  16  people  have 
traveled  the  thousands  of  miles  between 
Utah  and  Washington  to  participate  to- 
day in  the  march  on  Washington  for 
jobs  and  freedcwn. 

The  arrival  of  this  delegation  from 
Utah  is  particularly  meaningful,  because 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  population  of 
our  State  is  Negro,  and  civil  rights  have 
never  been  a  paramount  problem.  But 
Utahans  have  an  abiding  interest  in  the 
national  ceremony  taking  place  today 
here  in  Washington,  and  our  delegation 
exemplifies  Utah's  dedication  to  the 
right  of  free  petition,  to  the  right  of  free 
movement,  and  above  all,  to  freedom  of 
the  spirit. 

During  the  past  montlis.  we  Americans 
have  been  dramaticsdly  confronted  with 
the  stark  truth  about  discrimination 
and  race  relations  in  the  United  States 
We  have  all  been  made  aware  of  the 
need  for  immediate  and  meaningful  ac- 
tion to  insure  the  American  Negro  the 
full  citizenship  and  equal  rights  to 
which  he  Is  entitled,  by  both  the  law  of 
the  land  and  all  natural  law  of  "right 
and  wrong."  for  the  American  Negro  has 
served  notice  that  he  is  no  longer  con- 
tent merely  to  watch,  to  wait,  and  to 
hope  for  these  rights. 


As  a  result,  a  great  national  debate  is 
now  taking  place,  In  individual  homes 
and  In  group  meetings  across  the  Nation, 
as  well  as  here  in  the  Congress.  In  good 
faith,  all  Americans — ^rrarthemen  and 
.southerners,  colored  and  white — seek  to 
find  the  solution  to  this  most  pressing 
problem. 

In  at  lesist  one  respect,  Mr.  President, 
the  search  for  this  solution  is  an  ex- 
tremely dlfHcult  task.  The  problem  of 
civil  rights  for  the  Negro  is  deeply  rooted 
in  our  history  and  tradition.  As  we  are 
all  well  aware,  it  began  more  than  300 
years  ago.  when  the  first  slave  ship 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Virginia,  and 
discharged  its  human  cargo  into  the 
chains  of  bondage.  This  difficulty  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  issue 
has  been  beclouded  by  emotionality. 
Pears,  fancies,  and  years  of  distrust  and 
distortion  have  surrounded  the  question 
of  civil  rights.  Moreover,  the  question  is 
not  alone  a  legal  one.  It  has  social,  eco- 
nomic, moral,  and  even  psychological  as- 
pects and  overtones  which  must  be  con- 
sidered and  weighed. 

Yet.  in  another  respect,  the  search 
for  a  meaningful  solution  to  this  problem 
should  not  be  difficult.  It  should  not  be 
difficult,  because  when  we  cut  through 
these  complexities  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem,  we  are  faced  with  but  one 
simple,  and  fundamental,  question  to 
which  we  can  give  but  one  answer.  That 
question  is  whether  we,  as  Americans, 
are  still  committed  to  the  principles  of 
human  rights  and  human  dignity. 

Mr.  President,  can  there  be  any  answer 
to  this  question  but  "Yes"? 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  must  recognise 
that  what  the  Negro  is  addng  of  us  to- 
day Is  neither  new  nor  revolutionary. 
He  asks  only  what  those  who  settled  this 
country  asked,  and  what  was  achieved 
almost  two  centuries  ago.  He  asks  only 
that  we  extend  to  him  the  privileges 
which  we  have  all  come  to  expect  and 
enjoy.  What  the  Negro  is  saying  to  us 
today,  with  demonstrations  and  peti- 
tions, in  essence  is:  "We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident;  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal."  Certainly,  these  are  not 
new  words. 

Early  in  life,  every  American  child — 
Negro  or  wiilte — learns  the  American 
creed.  He  recites  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance to  the  Flag.  He  reads  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  the  Consti- 
tution. He  studies  about  the  American 
Revolution.  And  he  is  taught  that  with 
hard  work,  decoicy,  and  integrity,  any- 
thing is  possible  in  this  wonderful  land 
of  ours.  Yet.  equally  early  in  life,  every 
Negro  child  learns  that  all  he  is  tauglit 
to  believe  in  does  not  hold  true  for  him. 
He  is  a  product  of  our  American  culture 
and  American  values;  yet  he  caimot  be 
a  full  participant  in  them.  It  is  this 
situation  which  must  be  corrected,  for  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  way  in  whteh 
the  perpetuation  of  this  situation  can  be 
reconciled  with  our  national  conscience 
and  belief. 

At  issue,  then,  is  the  granting  of  a  full 
measure  of  human  rights  to  every 
American.  This  can  and  must  be  done 
both  by  legislative  action  and  by  in- 
dividual action.  What  this  means  is  that 
we  will  have  to  take  action  to  assure  not 
only  equal  opportunity  in  housing,  in  ed- 


ucation. In  employment,  and  In  voting 
rights,  but  also  equal  treatment  and  con- 
sideration in  all  areas  of  public  activity. 

We  have  all  known  for  a  long  time  that 
in  many  communities  throughout  the 
Nation  the  Negro  is  turned  away  from 
theaters,  restaurants,  hotels,  and  other 
places  of  business,  supposedly  "open  to 
the  public."  This  is  both  an  Injustice 
and  an  Indignity.  Those  who  would  per- 
petuate this  practice  have  put  forth  long 
and  laborious  legal  arguments  against 
legislation  to  assure  nondiscrimination 
in  places  of  public  accommodation. 
They  ai"gue  for  the  many  rights  of  prop- 
erty, but  not  for  the  rights  of  persons. 
In  doing  so,  they  have  attempted  to  sur- 
round the  accommodations  proposal  with 
a  smokescreen  of  legalisms — Im^xj^lng 
and  impenetrable.  As  citizens,  and  as 
lawmakers.  I  feel  that  we  must  dissolve 
that  smokescreen,  clear  the  air,  and  look 
first  and  foremost  at  the  underlying  hu- 
man Issue  invloved. 

Deliberate  and  systematic  discrimina- 
tion— whether  practiced  overtly  or  cov- 
ertly— denies  the  Negro  of  both  his  rights 
and  his  dignity.  By  displaying  our  lack 
of  respect  for  him  as  a  human  being 
and  as  an  American  citizen,  we  rob  him 
of  his  self-respect,  and,  In  many  cases. 
of  his  ambition,  his  initiative,  and  his 
pride.  Our  contempt  for  him  as  evi- 
denced by  his  exclusion  can  become  his 
own  self -con  tempt.  What,  then,  is  left 
for  any  man? 

Certainly,  under  our  Constitution  the 
rights  of  property  deserve  and  demand 
protection.  But  the  rights  of  man  de- 
serve and  demand  priority.  Every  in- 
dividual has  the  right  to  select  his  own 
circle  of  friends  and  associates,  and  can- 
not and  should  not  be  compelled  to  open 
his  home  or  private  pr<^erty  to  any  per- 
son with  wh<xn  he  does  not  care  to  asso- 
ciate. However,  this  liberty  does  not 
give  license  to  discriminate  against  a 
particiilar  race  or  particular  group  when 
he  opens  his  private  property  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  invites  the  general  public 
to  come  in  and  trade.  Such  discrimina- 
tion is  unwise  and  undesirable,  and 
should  be  unlawful.  This  is  the  objec- 
tive of  the  public  accommodations 
pnHKNsal. 

No  responsible  person  is  suggesting 
that  the  Negro  or  any  other  minority 
group  be  given  preferential  treatment  In 
any  area  of  American  life.  What  we  do 
propose,  however,  is  that  he  be  given  an 
oiK>ortunlty  to  c<xnpete  on  his  own 
merit  and  to  partake  of  the  activities  of 
this  Nation  according  to  his  own  desire. 

Granted,  the  full  realization  of  equal- 
ity of  opportunity — in  practice,  as  well 
as  in  theory — will  be  some  time  in  com- 
ing. Despite  the  action  which  we  take 
today,  the  Negro  must  come  from  far 
behind.  Long  years  of  discriminatory 
practice  have  placed  him  in  a  disad- 
vantageous position,  and  he  will  often 
lack  the  skills  and  education  required 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  are  opened.  Nonetheless, 
the  opportunities  must  be  there  for  him. 
When  this  Is  the  case,  then  the  Negro, 
himself,  must  equip  himself  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  what  Is  available.  We  can 
open  Jobs  on  all  levels  to  the  Negro,  but 
he  must  qualify  himself  for  them. 


To  accomplish  this  and  to  implement 
the  equal  opportunity  in  which  we  all 
believe,  the  law  and  legal  action  are  but 
limited  tools.  To  be  meaningful  the  law 
must  be  lived.  Individual  citizens  and 
private  organizations  must  take  action 
on  their  ovoi  initiative — not  because  they 
are  compelled  to  do  so,  but  because  they 
wish  to  do  so.  In  this  regard  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud  of  the  practices  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  my  own  State  of  Utah. 
These  agencies  and  their  personnel  fol- 
lowed equal  employment  practices  long 
before  the  President's  Committee  was 
established.  Today,  a  little  more  than 
1  percent  of  the  total  Federal  employees 
in  Utah  are  Negro — and  this,  as  I 
emphasized  earlier,  in  a  State  with  a 
Negro  population  of  less  than  1  percent. 

Mr.  President,  as  each  of  us  alone 
wrestles  with  this  problem,  let  him  re- 
member some  of  the  simple  and  proud 
facts  of  our  own  history:  We  are  a 
nation  of  immigrants.  Somewhere  in 
the  dim  and  distant  past  of  each  of  us, 
there  have  been  the  sting  of  discrimina- 
tion and  the  pain  of  prejudice.  We 
should  well  be  able  to  put  ourselves  in 
the  shoes  of  those  who  are  discriminated 
against  today  and  view  the  problem  from 
their  point  of  view.  If  we  keep  our 
hearts  and  minds  on  the  himian  side  of 
this  issue,  I  am  confident  that  the  right 
solution  will  be  found — one  In  keeping 
with  the  finest  traditions  of  this  Re- 
public. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  A.M.  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  30,  AND 
FROM  THEN  UNTIL  TUESDAY. 
SEPTEMBER  3 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  business  of  the  Senate  to- 
day, the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  9  ajn.  on  Friday.  August  30, 
1963,  for  a  pro  forma  session,  at  which 
no  business  will  be  transacted;  and  that 
when  the  Senate  adjoiims  on  August 
30,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon,  Tuesday,  September  3. 
1963. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES PROM  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  AND  TO  SIGN 
ENROLLED  BILLS  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate,  and  that  the  Vice  President 
or  the  President  pro  tempore  be  author- 
ized to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  committees 
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be  authoriied  to  file  reports  during  the 
■fdjoummcnt  off  tbe  Senate. 

The    PRE8IDINO    OPPICER      With- 
out objection,  U  Is  lO  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMKNT  AND  TRAINING 
ACT  OP  IMS 

Mr.  MAN8PIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  434.  Sen- 
ate blU  S.  1716.  and  that  it  be  laid  down 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  sUted  bgr  Utle. 

The  LacisLaTiw  Clkrk.  A  bill  (S. 
1716)  to  amend  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1902. 

The  PRESIDD90  OPPICER.  The 
question  la  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Mdntana. 

The  motion  waa  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with 
amendments  on  page  1,  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  to  strike  out : 

That  (a)  lubMCtkm  (d)  of  section  303  of 
the  iCanpowar  Darelopment  and  Training 
Act  of  1903,  M  amended.  Is  hereby  repealed 

(bi  SubaecUoD*  (•).  (f).  (g).  (b).  (1). 
and  (J)  of  such  sacUon  a03.  and  all  refer- 
ences thereto,  ar*  hereby  redesignated  as 
subsections  (d).  (e).  (f),  (g).  (h),  and  (li. 
respectively. 

Sec.  2.  The  third  sentence  of  section  231  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  strlicing  out  the 
words  "for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1964" 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

That  (a)  section  a08(d)  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1942.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1964" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1965" 

<b)  The  third  amtencc  or  section  231  of 
such  Act  Is  ameiMled  by  striking  out  '1964  ' 
and  liMertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "1965". 

On  page  2.  at  the  beginning  of  line  9. 
to  change  the  sectlm  number  from  "3" 
to  "2".  and  tn  line  11,  after  the  word 
"thereof."  to  strike  out  "322.000,000"  and 
Insert  "$322,000,000":  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conpreaa  assembled.  That  (at 
section  203(d)  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1964"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "1965". 

lb)  The  third  sentence  of  section  231  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1964" 
and   Inserting  In   lieu   thereof   "1965  V 

Sac.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  304  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "a  like  amount"  and  Inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "$323,000,000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
action  will  be  taken  on  the  bill  today.  It 
will  be  the  pending  business  on  Tuesday. 
I  am  sure  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr 
DiRKSKNl  Joins  me  in  expressing  the 
hope  that  we  wUl  have  as  full  an  attend- 
ance as  possible  on  Tuesday  next. 


RECESS  StnajECT  TO  CALL  OF  THE 
CHAIR 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


stand  In  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  At  1  o'clock  and  14  minutes  pjn.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair,  t 

At  4  o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.ni  tlie 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  'Mr  Inouyk  in 
the  chair  > . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  ioint  resolution  iSJ.  Res.  102)  to 
pr«»vtde  for  the  settlement  of  the  labor 
dispute  between  certain  carriers  by  rail- 
road and  certain  of  their  employees. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATOR  MET- 
CALP  AS  ACTING  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfikld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr  Metcalf  was 
appointed  to  act  as  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  on  Friday  next. 


FURTHER  RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CAIX 
OP   THE    CHAIR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  for  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  time  bein«.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  a«reed  to.  and  at  5 
o'clock  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  5  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m  ,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  Mr  Inol:ye  in 
the  chair  >. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  RECESS— EN- 
ROLLED JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  the  Secretary  reported 
that  he  had  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  announcing 
that  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signa- 
ture to  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J 
Res.  102 1  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  the  labor  dispute  between  certain 
carriers  by  railroad  and  certain  of  their 
employees,  and  it  was  signed  by  thf  Vice 
President. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  PRACTICAL  NURSES' 
LICENSING  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  421.  Senate  bill 
933 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senatt^ 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  >S.  933' 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Prac- 
tical Nurses'  LicensinK  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 


the  Committee  on  Uie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, with  amendments,  on  page  2,  at 
the  beginning  of  line  5.  to  strike  out 
'  *2i  by  striking  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  one  year  immediately  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act',  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "at  any  time  during  the 
period  commencing  July  29,  1961.  and 
ending  on  the  expiration  of  ninety  days 
immediately  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Piac- 
tical  Nurses'  Licensing  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes"';  i3i  by  '  and  insert  "i  2  >  by"; 
in  line  18.  after  the  word  "and",  to  strike 
out  •  (4i  "  and  insert  "<3>":  in  line  19. 
after  the  word  "new",  to  strike  out  "sub- 
section "  and  insert  "subsections";  after 
line  19.  to  strike  out  "  'ib>  Any  applica- 
tion made  by  an  applicant  for  a  license 
pursuant  to  this  section  which  has  not 
been  approved  prior"  and,  in  lieu  there- 
of, to  insert  "tb"  In  the  case  of  any 
application  made  by  an  applicant  for  a 
license  pursuant  to  this  section  which, 
because  of  noncompliance  with  clause  <  4  > 
of  sut>section  lai  of  this  section,  was  not 
approved  prior";  in  line  22.  after  the 
word  "the",  to  strike  out  "date  of  en- 
actment"  and  insert  '"effective  date";  on 
page  3.  line  6.  after  the  word  "'may",  to 
strike  out  "'desire.'  "  and  insert  "desire."; 
after  hne  6.  to  insert: 

(c)  In  tlie  case  of  any  person  who  failed 
H)  apply  for  license  under  this  section  because 
the  period  during  which  she  was  actively  en- 
gaged In  caring  for  the  sick  did  not  meet  the 
requirement  that  such  experience  shall  have 
iHlten  place  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
may.  within  the  ninety-day  period  Immedi- 
ately following  the  eflfectlve  date  of  this 
.subsection,  apply  for  a  license  under  this 
section:  Provided.  That  such  experience  took 
place  within  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  ■  " 

And,  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

"S£c  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  fifteen 
days  after  Its  approval  " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
brief  statement  to  make  on  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  Practical  Nurses'  Licensing  Act 
presently  provides  that  an  applicant, 
otherwise  qualified,  who  desires  to  obtain 
a  practical  nursing  license  without  writ- 
ten examination,  must  have  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  caring  for  the  sick  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  effective  date 
of  the  Nurses'  Licensing  Act — effective 
date.  July  29.  1961. 

S.  933,  as  amended,  and  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  would  amend  exist- 
ing law  so  that  a  nursing  applicant  could 
obtain  a  practical  nursing  license,  with- 
out written  examination,  if  .she  has  lived 
in.  or  has  been  actively  engaged  in  car- 
ing for  the  sick  in  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area  for  the  1-year  period  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  the  Nurses' 
Licensing  Act. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  fMr.  HaydenI  has  amendments 
that  he  wishes  to  have  added  to  the  bill. 
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I  am  authorized,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  notify  the  Senate,  after  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  finishes  explain- 
ing the  amendments,  that  I  will  accept 
them  on  behalf  of  the  committee;  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  them. 

Mr.  HA'iTDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
tlie  amendments  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona will  be  stated. 

The  Legislattve  Clerk.  On  page  2,  in 
line  14.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "for" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "at  any  time 
during". 

On  page  2,  line  15,  strike  out  "for"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "at  any  time  dur- 
ing". 

On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  out  "because" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "solely  be- 
cause". 

On  page  2,  line  25,  strike  out  "not  ap- 
proved" and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "dis- 
approved". 

On  page  3,  line  3,  Immediately  after 
"reconsidered",  insert  "in  accordance 
with  such  clause,  as  amended,". 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  11, 
strike  out  all  through  line  19  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(c)  Any  person  who  failed  to  make  appli- 
cation for  a  llcenae  under  this  section  on  or 
before  July  30,  1962,  may  make  application 
for  such  a  license  under  this  section,  as 
amended,  at  any  time  during  the  ninety-day 
period  immediately  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendments  provide  that  a  nurstnjg  i4>- 
pllcant,  otherwise  qualified,  could  be  li- 
censed as  a  practical  nurse,  without  writ- 
ten examination,  if  the  applicant  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  caring  for  the 
sick  in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  acane 
time  during  the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  the  Nurses' 
Licensing  Act,  or  if  at  some  Ume  during 
the  year  Immediately  preceding  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  act  the  applicant  has 
resided  In  the  District,  and  has  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  caring  for  the  sick  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

I  have  taken  a  personal  interest  in  this 
legislation  because  during  the  last  6 
months  of  Mrs.  Hayden's  Illness  in  1961, 
she  had  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  a 
very  competent  nurse. 

When  the  same  nurse  applied  for  a 
license  to  practice  nursing  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  her  competency  or 
ability  was  not  questioned.  The  sole  and 
only  reason  given  for  denying  a  license 
was  that  she  had  not  been  engaged  in 
nursing  services  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia during  all  of  the  period  between 
July  29.  1960,  and  July  29, 1961. 

The  amendments  I  have  offered  will 
enable  a  very  good  nurse  and  others  like 
her  to  render  the  services  they  are  quali- 
fied to  perform. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  To  keep  the  record  per- 
fectly clear,  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  one  question.  While  I 
know  the  answer,  the  record  should 
show  it.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arlxona 
goes  only  to  the  question  of  time  of 


service;  it  does  not  go  to  any  question 
of  competency.  Any  nurse  c<»nlng  with- 
in the  terms  of  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  still  be  required  to  meet  the  tests 
of  cconpetency  in  order  to  be  allowed  to 
nurse. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  is  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  933)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
a  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Practical 
Nurses'  Licensing  Act  (74  Stat.  803;  sec. 
2-421,  D.C.  Code,  1961  edition)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  term  "Washington  metropolitan 
area'  means  that  area  comprising  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  Counties,  Maryland,  the  counties  of 
Arlington  and  Fairfax,  Virginia,  and  the 
cities  of  Alexandria,  Falls  Church,  and  Fair- 
fax, ViTginia." 

Sec.  2.  Section  10  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Practical  Nurses'  Licensing  Act 
(sac.  3-429,  D.C.  Code.  1961  edition)  Is 
amended  (1)  by  inserting  the  subsection 
designation  "(a)"  inunediately  before  the 
first  word  of  such  section;  (2)  by  amending 
clause  (4)  to  retul  as  follows:  "(4)  has  been 
actively  engaged  In  caring  for  the  sick  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  any  time  during  the 
year  Immediately  preceding  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  or  at  any  time  during  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  has  resided  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  been  actively  engaged  in  caring  for 
the  sick  In  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area;";  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowlng  new  subsections : 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  application  made 
by  an  applicant  for  a  Ucense  pursuant  to 
this  section  which  solely  because  of  noncom- 
pliance with  clause  (4)  of  sulMectlon  (a) 
of  tbls  section,  was  disapproved  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  subsection  shall,  at  the 
written  request  of  such  applicant  made 
wltbln  the  ninety-day  period  Immediately 
following  such  date,  be  reconsidered  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  clause,  as  amended, 
without  additional  charge  to  such  applicant 
other  than  the  repayment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  any  fee  or  portion  thereof 
which  may  have  been  refunded  to  the  appli- 
cant by  reason  of  the  denial  of  a  license  for 
irtiich  application  was  made,  and  such  ap- 
plicant may  submit,  without  charge,  such 
additional  information  in  support  of  such 
application  as  she  may  desire. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  failed  to  make  appli- 
cation for  a  license  under  this  section  on  or 
before  July  30,  1962,  may  make  application 
for  such  a  license  under  this  section,  as 
amended,  at  any  time  during  the  ninety-day 
period  immediately  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection." 

Sac.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  fifteen 
days  after  its  approval. 


FOREIGN  AID— REPLY  TO  SENATOR 
OOLDWATER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 


water]  delivered  an  address  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  purporting  to  answer  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  criticism  of  the  drastic 
cut  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  made  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  his  address 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  chose  not  to 
defend  the  cut  or  the  action  of  91  per- 
cent of  the  House  Republicans  voting 
for  it.  For  example,  he  did  not  describe 
the  situation  which  will  prevail  in  Latin 
America,  a  situation  which  was  discussed 
In  a  very  moving  and  persuasive  article 
printed  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
on  Tuesday,  August  27,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  did  not  describe  the  situation 
that  will  prevail  in  a  number  of  countries 
on  the  Soviet  border,  nor  technical  as- 
sistance programs  abroad,  if  the  cut  is 
sustained.  He  did  not  suggest  why  the 
Republican  leadership  and  the  Repub- 
lican membership  in  the  House  chose 
1963  as  the  year  for  action  against  a 
program  that  has  been  a  pillar  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  since  1948 — a  policy 
which  has  had  strong  bipartisan  support 
through  two  previous  administrations. 
He  would  not  guess  what  alternatives 
those  Members  have  for  a  world  riddled 
by  poverty  and  torn  between  free  and 
totalitarian  methods  of  economic  prog- 
ress. Unfortunately,  the  Senator  did 
none  of  those  things.  Instead,  he  de- 
cided to  spotlight  six  votes  cast  by  a 
former  Representative  and  a  former  U.S. 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts— Senator  Kennedy — during  the 
course  of  his  14  years  in  Congress.  I 
might  add  that  those  were  14  years  in 
which  foreign  aid  was  a  pattern  of  our 
legislative  program. 

The  technique  used  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  was  not  to  support  the  ac- 
tion, as  such,  of  his  fellow  Republicans 
in  the  House,  but  rather  to  try  to  show 
how  the  President  was  himself  an  op- 
ponent of  foreign  aid  during  his  years 
in  Congress.  Of  course,  that  conclusion 
was  not  true.    I  intend  to  prove  it. 

Surely  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would 
wish  to  have  placed  before  the  public  the 
complete  record  of  the  President's  action 
on  foreign  aid.  In  the  interest  of  ac- 
curacy I  intend  to  do  Just  that,  beginning 
with  the  President's  first  year  of  service 
in  this  body.  I  regret  that  I  have  not 
had  the  time  to  research  all  of  his  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  As  I 
recall,  the  President  became  a  Member 
of  this  body  in  the  election  of  1952. 

The  record  demonstrates  that,  as  a 
UJ3.  Senator.  President  Kennedy  gave 
prudent  and  committed  support  to  for- 
eign aid  during  all  his  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  foreign  aid  programs  he  supported 
were  recommended  and  administered  by 
a  Republican  President,  who  time  and 
again  reminded  his  party  and  our  coun- 
try of  our  obligation  to  help  friendly 
countries  gain  the  dignity  of  economic 
and  social  well  being.  Many  Senators 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  stood  with  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  time  after  time  in  an 
effort  to  support  his  program  of  foreign 
aid.    The  record  of  the  Democratic  Party 
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In  the  Senate,  then  under  the  leadership 
of  the  preaent  Vice  Preeklent  of  the 
United  Stetea.  Ltwdom  J<»i«ao«.  Is  one 
of  whk:h  we  can  be  proud  In  terms  of  U- 
partlMtn  support  for  foreign  policy 
measures. 

The  majarily  of  Democrats  in  the  Con- 
Rress.  InrJndlng  the  then  Senator  from 
Massachusettik  Senator  John  Kennedy. 
never  let  parttMUnhlp  advantage  deter 
them  from  mippartlnc  President  Elsen- 
hower when  the  Prealdent  presented  his 
foreign  aid  Mils  to  the  Congress.  Demo- 
crats understood  that  whatever  tempo- 
rary gains  tbejr  might  make  by  oppo^ng 
the  program  which,  as  has  been  often 
said,  has  no  oonstltoieney  and  has  very 
little  political  popniarlty.  were  gains  not 
worth  making  at  the  expense  of  stability 
and  hope  In  tho  world. 

As  a  Senator.  Senator  Kennedy  did 
support  some  cats  In  foreign  aid  bills 
offered  bf  former  President  Elsenhower. 

It  Is  the  prerocatlve  of  the  Congress 
to  make  prudent  cuts.  But  those  rare 
tnstanees  are  a  far  ery  from  the  process 
of  guUlottnlng  that  was  performed  in  the 
other  body  last  Frtday.  No  one  ques- 
tions the  need  for  congressional  review 
of  the  program  or  the  responslMllty  of 
Members  of  Coofress  to  make  reductions 
in  authorisations  or  appropriations  when 
reason  dictates  that  they  should  be  made. 
What  the  President  has  challenged — and 
rightly  so — Is  the  wholesale  evacuation 
of  one  of  our  great  parties  from  the  front 
It  has  occupied,  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, since  the  Marshall  plan. 

I  remind  Senators  once  again  that  the 
OTerwhdmlng  majority  of  Democrats  in 
the  Congress  dming  the  Elsenhower 
years  supported  the  administration  In 
Its  foreign  aid  program  and  Its  foreign 
policy.  I  remind  Senators  that  that  was 
not  the  case  the  other  day.  when  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Republicans  voted 
to  slash — frankly,  to  gut — the  foreign 
aid  program. 

President  Kennedy  made  a  responsi- 
ble reirfy  to  what  took  place.  The  Pres- 
ident has  not  challenged  the  fact  that 
cuts  were  made.  Members  of  Congress 
have  the  right  and  privilege  to  make 
cuts.  But  the  Repubbean  leadership  at- 
tack upon  the  program  and  the  slice 
and  the  slxe  of  the  cut  was  not  an  effort 
to  trim  oir  the  fringes  or  the  fat.  If 
there  is  any,  bat  rather  cut  Into  the 
btme.  the  marrow,  and  the  structure 
of  foreign  aid  itself. 

I  should  like  to  recite  the  record  of 
Preeklent  Kennedy  from  1953  to  1961 
when  he  served  In  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  f^om  Arlsona  stated,  quite  ac- 
curately, that  Senator  John  Kennedy 
voted  on  July  39.  1953.  for  a  >50-million 
cut  In  the  mutual  security  appropria- 
tion— $50  minion  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
$585  million  supported  by  the  Repub- 
licans. What  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
did  not  point  oat.  however,  was  that 
Senator  Kennedy  voted  with  54  percent 
of  his  Demoeratle  cc^eagues  on  July 
1953.  to  stem  a  $1.5  Mlllon  cut  in  the 
Elsenhower  foreign  aid  program.  An 
effort  was  made  In  this  body  to  cut  the 
Presidenfsprogramby  $1.5  billion.  The 
majority  of  the  Democrats,  then  a  mi- 
nority party,  stood  up  and  defended  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  because 


It  was  the  responsibility  of  our  party 
to  have  bipartisanship  In  our  foreign 
policy. 

In  another  key  vote  the  then  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Keiuiedy.  and 
67  percent  of  his  Democratic  colleagues 
were  Joined  by  only  half  the  Senate  Re- 
publicans in  resisting  a  $1  billion  cut  in 
the  Eisenhower  foreign  aid  program. 

On  July  29.  1953.  Senator  Kennedy 
voted  against  a  $600  million  cut  in  the 
foreign  aid  appropnatioius. 

Senator  Kennedy  voted  again.st  a  $500 
million  cut  in  military  aid  fund.s  on  tho 
same  day.  July  29.  1953. 

On  another  key  vote  the  man  who  is 
now  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  was  then  a  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, voted  against  a  $1.2  billion  cut  in 
the  foreign  aid  appropriations  offered  by 
a  Republican  Senator  to  the  Republican 
President's  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill. 
On  July  1.  1953.  the  Senate  authorized 
$3.3  billion.  Senator  Kennedy  voted  for 
this. 

Senator  Kennedy  voted  year  after 
year,  on  final  passage  questions,  in  sup- 
port of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

He  voted,  for  example,  for  a  $6  6  bil- 
lion foreign  aid  program.  The  amount 
was  $6  6  billion  as  compared  to  the  re- 
quest being  made  today  of  $4  4  billion 
from  the  administration. 

In  1954.  the  then  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Kennedy,  and  most  other 
Democratic  Senators  voted  against  a 
proposed  $1  billion  cut  in  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  of  1955.  Incidentally, 
only  slightly  more  than  one-half  of  their 
Republican  colleagues  Joined  in  support- 
ing President  Elsenhower  against  this 
crippling  amendment. 

With  Senator  Kennedy's  support,  a  $3  3 
billion  authorization  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  1954. 

Senator  Kennedy  voted  in  1955  against 
the  restoration  of  a  $420  million  cut  in 
military  assistance  made  by  the  House 
because  the  program  was  overfuiKled.  as 
was  demonstrated  before  the  commit- 
tees. The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
OotDWATER]  must  havc  thought  so.  too. 
since  he  also  voted  to  sustain  that  same 
cut  in  1955  in  the  military  assistance  aid 
program,  when  it  had  been  found,  after 
careful  examination — and  I  recall  it 
vividly — the  vast  amounts  of  money  were 
in  the  pipeline  which  were  not  being 
used,  and  that  the  program  was  over- 
funded. 

The  Senate  adopted  resolutions  de- 
manding that  there  be  a  more  accurate 
accounting  by  the  Defense  Department 
of  the  military  assistance  funds. 

In  the  same  year  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  voted  against  a  $200-mll- 
lion  cut  in  Asian  economic  development. 

Similarly,  he  opposed  a  cut  of  $200 
million  in  defense  support  for  Asia. 

Senator  Kennedy  voted  for  a  $3  2-bil- 
lion  appropriation  In  1955. 

In  1956  Senator  Kennedy  voted  to  de- 
feat a  motion  to  cut  $1.6  billion  from 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 

He  supported  final  passage  of  a  $4  3- 
billion  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 

With  Senator  Kennedy's  support,  a 
motion  to  cut  military  assistance  funds 
by  $565  million  was  defeated,  in  a  close 
vote  In  the  Senate.  42  to  46. 


A  similar  amendment  to  cut  military 
assistance  by  $300  million  was  defeated 
with  Senator  Kennedy's  support. 

Our  now  President,  then  Senator. 
Joined  in  voting  to  defeat  an  amendment 
to  drastically  cut  defense  support  and 
development  assistance  funds  in  1956. 

He  joined  in  supporting  a  final  appro- 
priation figure  of  $4.2  billion  tliatyear. 

Senator  Kennedy,  on  June  14.  1957. 
voted  to  cut  $90  million  from  the  defense 
.support  authorization,  an  authorization 
of  more  than  $800  million.  On  the  same 
day  he  voted  against  a  cut  of  $710  million 
Ui  defense  support.  That  Is  the  money 
which  was  used  for  our  support  measures 
In  Greece.  In  Turkey,  in  Korea  and  In 
other  areas  where  we  were  hardpressed. 
Senators  will  remember  the  year  1957. 
That  money  was  used  in  the  Middle  East . 
where  we  were  hardpressed  by  the  Com- 
munist forces. 

The  President,  then  a  Senator,  took 
what  I  consider  to  be  careful  and  con- 
.sidered  action,  not  a  meat  ax  approach. 

He  voted  against  a  $500  million  cut 
In  military'  assistance. 

He  voted  against  reducing  by  $150 
million  the  President's  contingency  fund, 
thus  granting  to  the  Chief  Executive 
flexibility  In  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations. 

He  voted  to  Increase  by  $225  million 
the  military  assistance  funds. 

He  voted  for  an  appropriation  of  $3.3 
billion  in  1957. 

In  1958  he  voted  against  a  reduction 
of  $500  million  ii;  military  assistance 
funds. 

Contrary  to  the  implication  In  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  on 
Monday.  Senator  Kennedy  on  July  6. 
1958.  voted  to  allocate  a  cut  already  made 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
sustaining  the  committee's  reduction. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  the  then  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kenned^-, 
voted  against  a  $100-mlllion  cut  in  mili- 
tary assistance  appropriations;  and  he 
also  voted  against  a  $50-mllllon  cut  in 
defense  suppwrt  funds  on  August  23. 
1958. 

Senator  Kennedy  voted  for  an  authori- 
zation of  $3.5  bUlion  in  1958. 

In  1959  Senator  Kennedy  was  against 
a  cut  of  $550  million  In  military  assist- 
ance authorizations. 

He  voted  against  a  cut  of  $235  million 
in  defense  support  funds  on  July  7,  1959: 
and  on  the  same  day  he  opposed  a  simi- 
lar cut  of  $83.5  million  in  the  same 
category. 

He  voted  against  a  $45  million  cut  In 
the  special  assistance  authorizations. 

He  voted  against  a  move  to  cut  the 
contingency  fund  authorization  by  $30 
million. 

He  voted  finally  for  an  appropriation 
of  $3.6  billion  in  1959. 

The  record  in  1960  was  a  further  rec- 
ord of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
voting  to  support  the  Republican  Presi- 
dent's foreign  aid  program. 

I  could  go  further  and  document  what 
this  man  has  done  from  the  day  he  en- 
tered the  Congress.  I  could  not  say  that 
I  voted  on  every  item  exactly  as  did  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  when 
six  little  items  are  selected  out  of  this 
tremeiKlous  array  of  votes  over  many 
years — the  14  years  of  service  of  a  man 


in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States — I 
think  the  time  is  at  hand  to  answer  the 
charge.  No  one  can  logically  be  critical 
of  an  individual  Senator  voting  to  make 
what  are  considered  to  be  prudent  re- 
ductions. This  has  happened  with  re- 
spect to  many  of  us. 

But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  the  leadership  of  a  party 
leading  the  fight  against  the  foreign  aid 
program  and  an  individual  Senator  cast- 
ing an  individual  vote. 

Mr.  President,  had  the  former  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
present  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  led  the  fight 
against  foreign  aid  from  1953  to  1960, 
we  would  have  cut  the  heart  out  of  it. 
We  would  have  wrecked  it,  because  there 
were  Democratic  majorities  at  that  time, 
with  the  exception  of  1  year,  in  the 
Senate.  But  the  Vice  President,  then 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
late  distinguished  and  beloved  Sam  Ray- 
burn  of  the  House  of  Representatives  led 
the  fight  for  President  Eisenhower's  pro- 
gram, and  for  President  Truman's  pro- 
gram. They  did  so  not  because  they 
were  Democrats,  but  because  they  knew 
that  the  programs  were  vital  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

The  issue  is  not  so  much  that  an  indi- 
vidual cut  is  made  here  or  there,  because 
surely  the  committees  of  Congress  make 
such  cuts.  The  committees  should  re- 
view and  carefully  analyze  and  scru- 
tinize every  request  made  by  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

During  all  the  time  since  1946,  when 
UNRRA  was  in  existence,  through  the 
interim  aid  program  of  1948.  the  Mar- 
shall plan  program,  mutual  security,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  and  now  what 
we  call  the  AID  Act.  we  have  seen  a  pat- 
tern of  responsible  bipartisan  leadership 
supp>ort  for  foreign  aid  as  a  matter  of 
principle. 

We  witnessed  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
serious  break  in  that,  and  I  implore  my 
colleague  of  the  Senate  to  restore  or- 
der, to  restore  the  balance,  to  repair  the 
damage,  and  not  to  engage  merely  in  an 
act  of  acrimony,  abuse,  or  criticism. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations must  review  the  Foreign  Aid  Act. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  some  cuts  will  be 
made  below  the  administration's  request. 
Every  item  of  that  bill  is  being  gone  over 
with  meticulous  care,  as  it  should  be. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  the  commit- 
tee there  has  been  bipartisan,  friendly 
cooperation."  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
we  sustain  that  attitude  in  the  Senate. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  bill 
comes  to  the  Senate,  many  efforts  will 
be  made  by  Senators  who  are  opposed  to 
foreign  aid.  some  who  feel  it  ought  to  be 
reduced,  some  who  feel  there  ought  to 
be  certain  reductions  in  certain  cate- 
gories, to  make  reductions.  But  that  is 
a  far  cry  from  taking  a  big  whack  at  the 
program  and  leading  an  attack  on  it  on  a 
partisan  basis.  I  deplore  that  attitude. 
I  hope  and  pray  that  we  may  avoid  at- 
tacking the  program  on  a  partisan  basis, 
because  the  country  can  only  suffer  from 
a  partisan  attack.  Not  only  would  the 
countries  we  aid  suffer,  but  this  country 
would  suffer.  America  needs  now,  and 
will  need  in  the  future,  responsible  ac- 


tion in  the  field  of  national  security  and 
foreign  policy.  National  security  Is  not 
merely  the  defense  budget  and  the  Pen- 
tagon— national  security  Is  the  State  De- 
partment. National  security  Is  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  National  se- 
curity is  the  foreign  aid  administration. 
National  security  is  involved  In  the  Peace 
Corps.  National  security  is  involved  in 
food  for  peace.  National  security  Is  in- 
volved In  the  health  of  oui-  economy. 
And  we  have  a  resfxjnsibility  to  maintain 
the  strength  of  this  Nation  in  evei-y  one 
of  the  categories  I  have  mentioned. 

I  am  sorry  I  could  not  answer  these 
charges  before.  I  was  unable  to  do  it 
yesterday,  because  we  were  deeply  In- 
volved in  matters  relating  to  railroad 
legislation.  But  I  will  welcome  any  re- 
Joinder  on  the  part  of  my  friend  from 
Arizona  or  any  other  Senator. 

I  think  the  record  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  been  accurately 
stated.  I  have  not  said  he  did  not  vote 
for  some  cuts.  What  I  have  said  Is  that 
there  was  no  "gang-up"  by  Democrats 
on  foreign  aid  during  Republican  years 
of  administration.  And  I  have  further 
said  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  record — President  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy's  record — is  a  record  that 
can  stand  the  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
most  severe  critic.  It  is  a  record  of 
generosity,  and  it  Is  a  record  of  giving 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  man  In 
the  'White  House,  a  record  of  giving  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  since  the  pres- 
ent President  served  in  this  body  as  a 
U.S.  Senator. 

I,  too,  gave  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  In  these 
matters.  I.  too.  voted  to  sustain  mili- 
tary aid  fimds  when  I  had  doubts  as  to 
their  value.  I,  too,  voted  to  sustain 
funds  for  the  Far  East  when  I  had 
doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  the 
proper  thing  to  do.  I  did  so  because  I 
knew  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  country 
has  unbelievable  burdens,  tremendous 
responsibilities,  and  if  this  coimtry  gets 
into  serious  international  trouble  we 
must  depend  upon  our  President.  He  is 
the  Commander  in  Chief.  He  is  the 
sp(Aesman  for  this  Nation  on  foreign 
policy.  He  is  the  only  spokesman  we 
have,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  weakening 
his  strength.  I  do  not  believe  in  tying 
his  hands.  I  believe  in  giving  him  the 
tools  to  do  the  Job. 

Exhibit  No.  1 
Bad  Cxtt  fok  the  Americas 

Altbo\igb  the  Inter-American  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  been  disappointing  In  many 
ways — and  even  moribund  in  some  places — 
It  stUl  has  promise  and  vitality  in  it  as  It 
begins  its  third  year  of  operations.  That  Is 
why  the  Hoiise.  In  making  other  cuts  in  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill,  should  have 
supported  the  administration's  request  for 
$000  million  for  the  Alliance  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

The  House  has  reduced  that  figure  by  $150 
mUllon.  and  President  Kennedy  has  respond- 
ed with  these  words:  "Under  the  terms  of 
this  bUl.  hc^>eful  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress in  Latin  America  will  be  stalled  and  our 
shield  against  Communist  aggression  in  this 
hemisphere  will  be  weakened.  It  will  mean 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  giving  almost 
M  much  to  the  small  island  of  Cuba,  as  the 


United  States  is  to  the  whole  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica.   This  is  no  way  to  defeat  ccxnmunism." 

These  are  strong  words,  and  perhaps  a  bit 
on  the  exaggerated  and  oversimplified  side. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  House 
cut  threatens  to  have  a  demoralizing  effect 
on  all  our  friends  to  the  south  who  believe 
that  there  Is  something  much  more  than 
mere  rhetorical  possibilities  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  And  this  is  particularly  true 
because  of  the  fact — as  Just  emphasized  by 
Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  (who  strongly  favors 
the  Alliance) — that  the  whole  enterprise  is 
under  heavy  attack  from  the  extremists. 
These  include,  at  one  end,  the  Communists, 
who  regard  chaos  as  their  best  handmaiden 
And  at  the  other  end,  according  to  Dr.  Elsen- 
hower, "are  the  oligarchlsts.  the  privileged, 
who  stand  for  nothing  but  the  most  glacial 
sort  of  social  change." 

It  Is  against  these  opposing  oppressive  and 
retrogressive  or  standstill  forces  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  has  been  designed  to 
operate  and  bring  about  a  better  world  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  Of  course,  not  even  the 
most  optimistic  New  Frontiersman  now  feels 
that  such  a  world  can  be  brought  into  being 
in  a  hurry.  But  good  advances  are  in  sight, 
or  at  least  possible.  Thus,  by  way  of  exam- 
ple, Peru,  Argentina,  and  the  countries  of 
Central  America  are  committed  to  programs 
that  should  lead  to  genuine  economic,  p>olitl- 
cal,  and  social  betterment. 

As  for  Brazil,  the  biggest  and  potentially 
the  richest  of  all  our  neighbors  in  the  Amer- 
icas, It  has  done  a  poor  job  trying  to  curb  Its 
Inflation  and  talie  care  of  its  other  woes. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  House  has 
voted  as  It  has.  We  submit,  however,  that 
there  continues  to  be  a  lot  of  hope  for  the 
Brazilians  and  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
given  time  and  our  country's  help,  will  have 
a  chance  of  attaining  its  goals. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  will  do  a  good  day's 
work  if  it  undoes  what  the  House  has  done 
in  this  matter.  Meanwhile,  too,  what  should 
be  kept  in  mind  is  that  the  United  States 
withholds  funds  from  countries  like  Brazil 
when  they  fail  to  abide  by  the  Alliance's 
rules.  This  is  a  fact  that  should  reassure 
those  who  have  suspected  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  Just  throwing  money  away 
In  the  Americas,  wantonly,  without  any  polit- 
ical or  other  sense. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  YARBOROUGH 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  desire  to  aimounce  my  position  on  the 
final  vote  by  which  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 102  was  passed  yesterday  afternoon. 
I  was  present  Monday,  returning  from 
Texas  on  a  long  flight  Simday  night  to 
be  here  for  Monday's  vote,  but  last  eve- 
ning at  the  time  the  bill  was  passed  I 
had  gone  back  to  Texas  again  for  a  long- 
standing engagement  for  which  tickets 
for  a  public  fiuiction  had  been  distrib- 
uted for  many  weeks.  I  returned  at  7 ;  30 
this  morning. 

Had  I  been  present  and  voting,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 102. 


PRICE  INDEX  RISE  HIOHEST  IN 
4  YEARS 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  for  today,  August  28.  1963, 
contains  an  article  entitled  "Price  Index 
Up  Sharply  in  July:  2-Month  Rise  High- 
est in  4  Years."  The  article  states  that 
the  consumer  price  index  moved  up 
sharply  in  July  for  the  second  consecu- 
tive month  and  today  stands  at  107.1, 
compared  with  the  1957-59  base  of  100. 
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Measured  M*in*fc  previous  indexes,  this 
Is  an  all-Ume  hlch. 

I  point  out  In  that  connection  that 
this  means  that  the  mirchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  Is  at  an  all-tlme  low. 

As  of  July  31.  1963.  the  value  of  the 
dollar  was  45.18  cents  in  purchasing 
power,  compared  with  the  193d  value  of 
100  cents.  Tbeae  flfiurs  are  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

I  think  it  appropriate  to  say  that  in 
January  1961.  the  value  of  the  dollar 
was  46.6  cents.  In  Febniary  1963.  it  had 
fallen  to  45.6  cents.  In  June  1963.  it  had 
dropped  to  45.4  cents.  On  July  31.  it  had 
fallen  to  45.18  cents,  an  all-time  low. 

The  value  of  the  dollar  will  become 
lower  and  lower  so  long  as  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  persist  in 
spending  billions  of  dollars  more  than 
the  Oovemment  takes  In.  In  that  con- 
nection, the  proUem  of  the  outflow  of 
gold  will  grow  worse  and  worse,  until 
Congress  lives  up  to  its  responsibility  to 
play  square  with  the  people's  hard- 
earned  mioney. 

Bf(r.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  published  In  today  s 
New  York  Times  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RscosD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

PmicB  Indkx  XJr  Shabtlt  in  Jult.   2-Month 
Risk  Hichxst  in  4  TrAxs 

WAAmNCTON,  August  37. — The  Consumer 
Price  Index  iXkOTWl  up  shArply  In  July  (or 
the  second  Btralgbt  month. 

The  combined  Increase  In  prices  during 
June  and  July  amounted  to  nine- tenths  ol 
1  percent — the  largest  advance  In  any  2- 
month  period  in  4  yean. 

Thre  July  Increase,  the  Labor  Department 
annoiuiced  today,  was  half  of  1  percent. 
That  put  the  index  at  a  record  of  107  I  com- 
pared with  the  1857-M  twee  of  100. 

This  meana  that  a  tjrplcaJ  city  family  paid 
1 10.71  last  month  lor  what  It  could  have 
bought  for  $10  in  the  1957-59  period 

Nearly  every  category  of  consumer  com- 
modities and  serrteea  contributed  to  the 
rise. 

Footwear  and  new  cars  were  the  only  prod- 
ucts, other  than  a  few  ecattered  food  items, 
whoee  prices  dropped  durUig  the  month. 
The  usual  pattern  of  month-to-month 
change  In  the  Index  la  a  number  of  decreases 
and  a  number  of  tncreaaea. 

Increased  food  prtees  were  the  larfeet 
single  factor  ia  the  July  rise.  The  rise  was. 
In  part,  caused  by  bought,  which  reduced 
suppUes  of  sucb  itenks  aa  lettuce  and 
tomatoes. 

The  normal  July  decline  In  hog  market- 
ings caused  pork  prices  to  rise  5  percent 
Prices  of  beef  and  veal  also  roee 

Other  food  Items  that  contributed  to  the 
overall  1.1-percent  rise  In  food  prices  dur- 
ing July  Included  fresh  eggs,  apples,  and 
soft  drinks.  Tba  increase  In  soft-drink 
prices  reflected  the  earlier  Increase  la  the 
price  of  sugar,  the  Labor  Department  said. 
The  retail  price  of  sugar,  however  dropped 
in  July 

A  large  Increase  in  gasoline  prices  -the 
result  of  heavy  siuumer  demand  that  ended 
most  gasoline  price  wars — helped  push  up 
the  overall  cost  td.  transportation  by  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent. 

The  only  offsetting  drop  In  the  trandporiu- 
t.on  area  was  a  dadlue  of  seven-tenths  or  1 
percent  In  the  prleea  of  new  cars.  How- 
ever, this  was  partially  offset  by  a  rise  of 
four-tenths  of  1  percent  in  the  prices  of 
used  cars. 

The  prices  of  durable  goods  other  than  au- 
tomobUes  rose. 


The  cost  of  household  operation,  personal 
services,  and  medical  care  all  also  contributed 
to  the  rise. 

A  fairly  widespread  increase  In  movie  ad- 
mission prices  sent  the  cost  of  recreation  up 

The  Increase  In  avera«(e  prlcee.  coupled 
with  a  shorter  factory  workweek  meant  that 
the  average  factory  worker's  spending  power 
declined  by  70  cents  a  week  In  July. 

The  July  Increase  In  the  Consumer  Pnce 
Index  will  brUit;  wa^e  incre^-ses  raiit(lng  (ruin 
1  to  3  cents  an  hour  to  about  1.025.000  work- 
ers under  co«t-of-l:vtng  allijwatices  These 
workers  are  employed  primarily  In  rhe  iuit<j- 
mobile.  aeroBpace.  farm  equipment  mid  oon- 
-st.'-uctlon  equipment  industries 

Twenty-flve  thousand  more  l«ic.il  and  Iti- 
te.-'clty  truckers  will  receive  wage  increases 
ranging  from  1  to  8  cents  an  hour  under 
cost-of-llvtng  adjustments  that  are  made  an- 
nually or  semiannually 

PRICES  HEXr  SET  RECORD 

Consumer  prices  in  New  York  ruse  l.ust 
month  to  a  rectird  level.  Herbert  Bienst^>fk. 
regional  dtrect<ir  of  the  Bureau  of  L<»bor  Sta- 
tistics,  announced   yesterday 

TTie  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  0  5  percetit 
from  June  to  July  to  a  high  of  109  3  j>erc<'nt. 
making  the  12-mjnth  rise  2  •>  percent 

Leading  the  rise  were  fof>d  prices,  up  3  1 
percent  since  De<'emb«T  Average  prices  for 
fruits  and  vei;ei.ible8  were  1  5  percent  higher 
than  a  year  a^'M  and  3  7  per'  en t  t.ser  the  level 
a  nioii'.h  ago 


THE  SO -CALLED  CHICKEN  WAR 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  full 
import  of  the  so-called  chicken  war  cur- 
rently dividmg  the  United  States  and 
the  Common  Market  nations  is  very  ably 
summed  up  in  an  editorial  published  in 
the  September  issue  of  Farm  Journal  It 
warns  that  while  the  phrase  chicken 
war"  may  lend  itself  to  comical  over- 
tones, it  is  not  a  laughing  matter.  The 
editorial  is  concerned,  and  rightly,  with 
the  long-range  effects  of  the  controversy. 
It  notes  that  not  only  has  the  Common 
Market  hiked  tarilTs  in  poultry  from  5 
cents  a  pound  to  13 '2  cents  a  pound;  it 
has  also  raised  tariffs  on  our  fruit  by  36 
percent,  on  our  wheat  and  flour  by  more 
than  100  percent,  and  on  our  tobacco  by 
nearly  50  percent.  "All  this."  says  the 
Journal,  "may  be  but  a  foreruiuier  of 
more  to  come."  What  are  some  of  these 
additional  targets  that  the  Common 
Market  could  very  well  shoot  for?  Let 
me  quote  from  the  editorial: 

The  EEC  countries  now  buy  52  percent  of 
our  dollar  exports  of  feed  griUns.  31  percent 
of  our  wheat  and  flour  exports.  31  percent 
of  our  tobacco  exports.  20  percent  af  our  fniit 
and  vegetable  shipments  a  total  of  $I  2  bil- 
lion worth  of  our  farm  stuffs  a  year  M  ire- 
over.  they  pay  us  in  U  S  dijllars 

Needless  to  say,  we  cannot  afford  the 
loss  of  a  $12  billion  annual  e.xport  mar- 
ket. This  is  what  could  happen  if  mat- 
ters continue  the  way  they  are  now 
heading.  It  is  somfthiiig  that  the  entire 
Nation  should  be  concerned  with;  for 
what  happens  to  tiie  farmer  shapes  the 
well-beine;  of  the  urban  dweller 

Already  we  are  feelint;  the  effects  of 
Common  Market  protectioni.sm  Dunn? 
the  fiscal  year  which  ended  July  1,  Amer- 
ican agricultural  exports  declined  by  $42 
million,  to  $5  1  billion.  These  declines 
occurred  in  exports  of  cotton,  wheat. 
tobacco,  inedible  tallow,  and  poultry 
meat  products. 


I  believe  the  Jouinal  makes  a  very  good 
point  m  the  last  paragraph  of  the  edi- 
torial: 

It  wou:d  be  t(K>  bad  to  get  Into  a  tariff- 
raising  contest  with  the  EI£C.  Both  sides 
would  lo«e.  But  If  one  wants  to  play  the 
game  this  way  the  other  will  be  forced  to 
Tlial  ought  to  be  made  dear,  right  now  and 
v.ith    n<)   pussyfm)tlng   around 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  editorial,  entitled  "What 
the  Chicken  War'  Means."  be  printed  at 
thi.s  point  in  the  Record. 

There  belns  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

VVH.AT    THE    ■  CHU  KEN    WaR       MC.\NS 

These  days  the  things  that  affect  your 
Income  most  may  not  happen  on  your  farm 
at  all.  They  may  not  happen  In  your  nelgh- 
b<.)rhood,  In  your  county,  or  In  your  State 
Or  even  In  your  country 

Suddenly  we've  got  a  "chicken  war"  loom- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  the  six 
countries  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity (Common  Market).  The  EEC  had 
pledged  a  stable  tariff  of  5  cents  a  pound 
on  our  poultry  Overnight  they  broke  their 
prumi.se.  turned  on  us,  hiked  poultry  duties 
to  13  i  cents  (up  170  percent*,  and  cut 
American  farmers  out  of  S46  million  of  sales. 

.Some  city  newspapers  are  laughing  this  off 
aa  some  kind  of  comical  "chicken  war"  of 
small  proportions  It  Is  nothing  of  the  kind 
The  Common  Market,  all  through  Its  forma- 
tive years,  has  assured  us  that  tariffs  on  our 
other  goods  would  be  "reasonable."  But  in 
the  last  year,  when  they  got  d<jwn  to  de- 
ciding the  Issue,  they  hiked  tariffs  on  our 
Iruii  by  -16  percent,  on  our  wheat  and  flour 
by  more  than  100  percent,  on  our  tobacco 
by  nearly  50  percent.  And  all  this  may  be 
a  forerunner  of  more  to  come. 

We've  given  European  farmers  a  very  great 
deal  of  help,  both  with  money  and  know- 
how  In  return,  they  are  clamoring  for 
higher  tariffs  against  more  American  farm 
products.  "We  can  raise  a  lot  more  of  our 
food  here  why  let  the  Americans  do  It? 
they  say  And  given  high-enough  support 
jirlccs.  protected  by  sufficient ly-hlgh  tariffs, 
they  can  do  It. 

They  have  some  Juicy  Uirgets  to  shoot  at 
The  EEC  countries  now  buy  52  percent  of 
our  dollar  exports  of  feed  grains,  31  percent 
of  our  wheat  and  flour  exports:  31  percent  ol 
uur  tobacco  exports,  20  percent  of  our  frull 
and  vegetable  shipments — a  total  of  $12  bil- 
lion worth  of  our  farm  stuff  a  year.  More- 
over, they  pay  us  In  U  S  dollars 

When  you  consider  that  In  this  country 
I  acre  of  cropland  out  of  every  5  Is  devoted 
to  raising  something  for  export — and  that 
our  exptjrt  crops  are  the  ones  In  surplus 
trouble  here —  you  can  see  the  euormity  of 
U  S  farmers'  stake  In  whut'.s  going  on.  Not 
only  crops  farmers  but  livestock  men  are 
■ifferted. 

Por  that  matter  the  whole  country  has 
reason  for  tremendous  ct)ncern.  Partly  due 
to  ati  already  unfavorable  balance  of  trade 
we  re  losing  gold  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
at  a  frightening  rate  In  view  of  tills  the 
Na'ion  can  t  afford  to  let  anything  serious 
h.ippen  to  Its  farm  exports-  not  when  they 
1.  omprise  one-fourth  of  all  US   sales  abroad 

The  one  encouraging  thing  that's  happen- 
ing Is  that  our  Government  Is  at  last  begin- 
ning to  talk  In  the  only  terms  anybody  over 
there  seems  to  be  able  to  understand  -pos- 
sible tncrea<ie  of  some  turlfTa  here  Some  may 
<  all  this  retaliation.  It  might  better  be 
called  self  defense  -defense  not  only  of  our 
f.irtners  but  our  gold  supply. 

Conversation,  reasoning,  pleading,  cajol- 
ing have  gotten  us  nowhere  We've  sent  two 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  over  there— Ben- 
son and  Freeman      The  President  wrote  Mr. 
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Adenauer  of  Germany  a  note.  It's  been 
largely  a  waste  of  time.  Now,  late  In  the 
day,  were  starting  to  act.  It  would  seem 
about  time. 

We  may  lose  some  of  our  markets  over 
tl-.cre  anyway.  European  farmers  are  fast 
gaming  some  of  the  efflclenciee  we've 
arhle\ed  in  this  country.  If  they  can  out-do 
us  111  a  fair  race,  power  to  them.  But  If 
they're  going  to  do  It  by  walling  us  out  we'll 
have  to  consider  our  own  walls.  Trade  can't 
be  a  one-way  street. 

It  would  be  too  bad  to  get  Into  a  tariff- 
raising  contest  with  the  EEC.  Both  sides 
would  lose.  But  if  one  wants  to  play  the 
j:ame  this  way  the  other  will  be  forced  to. 
Ihat  ought  to  be  made  clear,  right  now  and 
with  no  pussy-footing  around. 


MARCH  ON  WASHINGTON  FOR  JOBS 
AND  FREEDOM 

Mr.  MOEISE.  Mr.  President,  this  af- 
ternoon I  attended  the  program  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  conducted  by  the  lead- 
ers in  charge  of  the  march  on  Washing- 
ton for  Jobs  and  freedom.  It  was  the 
most  moving  and  inspiring  experience  In 
my  life  in  connection  ^-ith  any  matter 
involving  public  affairs, 

I  rise  to  congratulate  and  compliment 
and  commend  the  dedicated  American 
citizens  who  rendered  such  a  noble  serv- 
ice in  directing  and  conducting  that  pro- 
pram. 

Of  the  many  that  could  be  mentioned, 
I  particularly  want  to  pay  tribute  and 
oxt^'nd  my  congratulations  to  Mr,  A. 
Philip  Randolph,  director  of  the  march 
on  Washington  for  jobs  and  freedom, 

I  commend  Mr.  Roy  Wilkins,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  who 
made  an  eloquent  and  brilliant  speech 
in  the  program,  who  courageously  out- 
lined the  legislative  responsibilities  that 
lie  ahead  for  the  Congress  and  for  the 
American  people. 

I  congratulate  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  president  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

I  am  sure  that  those  who  were  present 
or  saw  the  program  on  television  must 
aKiec  with  me.  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, that  Rev.  Maitin  Luther  King, 
Jr..  made  a  plea  this  afternoon  that  will 
go  down  in  the  history  of  American 
oratoi-y  and  will  inspire  fellow  Ameri- 
cans for  years  to  come.  That  speech  set 
forth  not  only  his  dreams  about  which 
he  spoke  so  eloquently,  but  also  the 
dreams  of  all  patriotic  Americans  who 
want  to  save  this  Republic,  for  this  Re- 
public cannot  long  endure  if  we  continue 
to  deny  to  the  people  of  America  the 
guarantees  of  the  Republic. 

To  me  the  moving  program  this  after- 
noon set  forth  more  clearly,  eloquently, 
and  unanswerably  than  anything  which 
ha.<  happened  In  America  in  recent  times 
the  point  that  some  of  us,  in  our  feeble 
way.  have  been  trying  to  make  In  the 
Senate  for  many  years. 

The  program  spelled  out  In  irrefutable 
proof  the  fact  that  we  have  never  de- 
livered to  the  colored  people  of  America, 
since  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Time  and  again  tens  of  thousands  of  fel- 
low citizens  whose  skins  are  black  raised 
their  voices  to  the  heavens  this  after- 
noon in  a  plea  for  deliverance  from  the 
economic  bondage  in  which  the  white 
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man  still  holds  them,  for  deliverance  of 
the  Constitution  and  its  guarantees  to 
them. 

No  group  of  politicians  in  Congress, 
in  Alabama,  in  Mississippi,  in  Georgia, 
or  in  any  other  Southern  State,  or  in  any 
Northern  State,  can  answer  the  plea 
that  went  up  at  Lincoln's  Memorial  this 
afternoon,  that  in  our  time,  Immediately, 
we  deliver  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  the  colored  people  of  America, 
and  guarantee  them,  through  enforce- 
ment, the  rights  set  out  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  congratulate  and  commend  not  only 
those  already  mentioned  in  these  re- 
marks, but  also  every  other  participant 
in  that  program  this  afternoon.  In  my 
judgment  they  kindled  a  great  fire  of 
enthusiasm  for  freedom  for  the  Negroes 
of  America,  which  is  destined  to  sweep 
this  coimtry  from  coast  to  coast. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
printed  program  of  the  march  on  Wash- 
ington for  jobs  and  freedom,  August  28, 
1963,  which  was  presented  most  fit- 
tingly in  the  shadow  of  the  great  memo- 
rial which  has  been  built  to  the  Eman- 
cipator. Abraham  Lincoln,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  program  was  held 
at  unquestionably  the  greatest  shrine  in 
the  United  States.  If  we  have  a  na- 
tional shrine,  temporal  in  nature,  it  is 
the  Lincoln  Memorial.  Although  it  has 
been  said  by  some  that  too  many  people 
overlook  the  fact  that  Lincoln  is  dead, 
the  Inalienable  principles  of  human 
rights  for  which  Lincoln  stood  must 
never  die  In  this  Republic;  nor  must 
they  continue  to  be  denied  to  the  Negroes 
of  America.  It  was  particularly  fitting 
that  the  historic  program  should  be  held 
at  Lincoln's  shrine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
also  be  printed  in  my  remarks  the  state- 
ment by  the  heads  of  the  10  organiza- 
tions calling  for  discipline  in  connection 
with  the  Washington  march  of  August 
28,  1963.  signed  by  a  group  of  patriotic 
and  dedicated  fellow  American  citizens. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  list  of  the  10  demands  of  the 
leaders  and  the  participants  in  the 
march  on  Washington  for  jobs  and  free- 
dom, which  constitute  10  command- 
ments to  the  politicians  of  America  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  about 
the  deliverance  of  the  Constitution  and 
its  guarantees  to  the  colored  people  of 
America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
gram, the  statement,  and  the  demands 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

March     on     Washington     foe     Jobs     and 

Freedom:  August  28,  1963 

lincoln  memorial  program 

1.  The  national  anthem,  led  by  Marian 
Anderson. 

2.  Invocation,  the  Very  Reverend  Patrick 
O'Boyle,  Archbishop  of  Washington. 

3.  Opening  remarks,  A.  PhlUp  Randolph. 
dlrectCM'  March  on  Washington  for  Jobs  and 
Freedom. 

4.  Remarks.  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake. 
stated  clerk,  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  rice  chairman, 
Commission  on  Race  Relations  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  In 
America. 


5.  Tribute  to  Negro  Women  Fighters  for 
Freedom,  Daisy  Bates,  Diane  Nash  Bevel, 
Mrs.  Medgar  Evers,  Mrs.  Herbert  Lee,  Rosa 
Parks,  and  Gloria  Richardson. 

6.  Remarks,  John  Lewis,  national  chair- 
man. Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. 

7.  Remarks,  Walter  Reuther,  president, 
United  Automobile,  Aerospace  and  Agricul- 
tural Implement  Workers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO;  chairman,  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO. 

8.  Remarks,  James  Farmer,  national  direc- 
tor. Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 

9.  Selection,  Eva  Jessye,  choir. 

10.  Prayer,  Rabbi  Uri  Miller,  president. 
Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

11.  Remarks,  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr., 
executive  director,  National  Urban  League. 

12.  Remarks,  Mathew  Ahmann,  executive 
director.  National  Catholic  Conference  for 
Interracial  Justice. 

13.  Remarks,  Roy  Wilkins,  executive  secre- 
tary, National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People. 

14.  Selection,  Miss  Mahalla  Jackson. 

15.  Remarks,  Rabbi  Joachim  Prlnz,  presi- 
dent, American  Jewish  Congress. 

16.  Remarks,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  president,  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference. 

17.  The  Pledge.  A.  Philip  Randolph. 

18.  Benediction,  Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays, 
president,  Morehouse  College. 

Statement  by  the  heads  of  the  10  orgariiza- 

tions  calling  for  discipline  in  connection 

uith    the    Washington    march    of    August 

28,  1963 

"The  Washington  March  of  August  28  is 
more  than  just  a  demonstration. 

"It  was  conceived  as  an  outpouring  of  the 
deep  feeling  of  millions  of  white  and  colored 
American  citizens  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  particularly  for  the  Congress 
of  that  Government,  to  grant  and  guarantee 
complete  equality  In  citizenship  to  the  Negro 
minority  of  our  population. 

"As  such,  the  Washington  march  is  a  liv- 
ing petition — In  the  flesh — of  the  scores  of 
thousands  of  citizens  of  both  races  who  will 
be  present  from  all  parts  of  our  country. 

"It  will  be  orderly,  but  not  subservient. 
It  will  be  proud,  but  not  arrogant.  It  will 
be  nonviolent,  but  not  timid.  It  will  be 
unified  In  purp>oses  and  behavior,  not  splin- 
tered into  groups  and  individual  competitors. 
It  will  be  outspoken,  but  not  raucous. 

"It  will  have  the  dignity  befitting  a  dem- 
onstration In  behalf  of  the  human  rights  of 
20  millions  of  people,  with  the  eye  and  the 
judgment  of  the  world  focused  uj>on  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  August  28,  1963. 

"In  a  neighborhood  dispute  there  may  be 
stunts,  rough  words  and  even  hot  Insults: 
but  when  a  whole  people  speaks  to  Its  gov- 
ernment, the  dialog  and  the  action  must 
be  on  a  level  reflecting  the  worth  of  that 
people  and  the  responsibility  of  that 
government. 

"We,  the  undersigned,  who  see  the  Wash- 
ington march  as  wrapping  up  the  dreams, 
hopes,  ambitions,  tears,  and  prayers  of  mil- 
lions who  have  lived  for  this  day,  call  upon 
the  members,  followers,  and  wellwlshers  of 
our  several  organizations  to  make  the  March 
a  disciplined  and  purposeful  demonstration. 

"We  call  upon  them  all,  black  and  white, 
to  resist  provocations  to  disorder  and  to 
violence. 

"We  ask  them  to  remember  that  evil  per- 
sons are  determined  to  smear  this  march  and 
to  discredit  the  cause  of  equality  by  delib- 
erate efforts  to  stir  disorder. 

"We  call  for  self-discipline,  so  that  no  one 
in  our  own  ranks,  however  enthusiastic, 
shall  be  the  spark  for  disorder. 

"We  call  for  resistance  to  the  efforts  of 
those  who,  while  not  enemies  of  the  march 
as   such,   might   seek  to  use  It   to   advance 
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e&uaea  not  d«dle«t«d  prlmarUy  to  civil  righu 
or  to  the  welfare  o*  our  country. 

"We  Ask  oTh  and  every  one  in  attendance 
In    Washington    or    In    spiritual    attendance 
back  home  to  place  the  cause  above  all  else. 
"Do  not  pannlt  a  few  irresponsible  people 
to  bang  a  new  problem  around  our  necks  as 
we  return  home.    Let's  do  what  we  came  to 
do — place  the  nfttio"*'  human  rights  problem 
squarely    on    the    doorstep    of    the    national 
Congrees  and  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
•Lefs  win  at  Washington  " 
Mathew   Ahmann.   executive   director   of 
the  National  Catholic  Conference  for 
Interradal  Justice:   Rev    Eugene  Car- 
son Blake,  vice-chairman  of  the  Com- 
mlsalon    on    Race    Relations    of     the 
National  Ck>uncU  of  Churchee  of  Christ 
In   Amerlea;    James   Farmer,    national 
director    of    the    Congress    of    Racial 
Equality.     Rev.    Martin    Luther   King, 
Jr.,  prealdent  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian    Leadership     Conference       John 
Lewie,  chairman  of  the  Student  Non- 
violent       Coordinating        Committee; 
Rabbi  Joachim  Prlna,  president  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress;    A.    Philip 
Randolph,     president     of     the     Negro 
American      Labor      Council;       Walter 
Reuthar.     president     of     the     United 
Automobile.    Aeroepace    and    Agricul- 
tural Implement  Workers  of  America, 
AFL-CIO.    and    chairman.    Industrial 
Union     Department,     AFL-CIO;      Roy 
Wllklna.    eiacutive    secretary    of    the 
National  Aaaoclatlon  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People;  and  Whitney 
M.   Young.   Jr..    executive    director    of 
the  National  Urban  League 
In  addition,  the  march  has  been  endorsed 
by  major  reUcloua.  fraternal,  labor  and  civil 
rights  organlaatlona.    A  full  list,  too  long  to 
Include  here.  wUl  be  published. 

WHAT  W»  DEMAND  « 

1.  Comprehendve  and  effective  civil  rights 
legislation  from  the  present  Congress — with- 
out compromlae  or  flllbuater — to  guarantee 
all  Americans  access  to  all  public  accommo- 
dations, decent  housing,  adequate  and  Inte- 
grated education,  and  the  right  to  vote. 

a.  Withholding  of  Federal  funds  from  all 
programs  In  which  discrimination   exists 

3.  IDeaegrefatlOQ  of  all  school  districts  in 
1943. 

4.  Enforcement  of  the  14th  eunendment — 
reducing  congressional  representation  of 
States  where  dUaens  are  disfranchised. 

6.  A  new  Xzscutlve  order  banning  discrimi- 
nation In  all  housing  supported  by  Federal 
funds. 

«.  Authority  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
Institute  Injtmctlve  suits  when  any  consti- 
tutional right  Is  violated. 

7.  A  masslTS  Federal  program  to  train  and 
place  all  unemployed  workers — Negro  and 
white — on  meaningful  and  dignified  Jobs  at 
decent  wages. 

8.  A  national  minimum  wage  act  that  will 
give  all  Americans  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing. (Oovernment  surveys  show  that  any- 
thing less  than  93  an  hour  falls  to  do  this.) 

0.  A  broadened  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  Include  all  areas  of  employment  which  are 
presently  excluded. 

10.  A  Federal  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Act  barring  discrimination  by  Federal.  State. 
and  municipal  governments,  and  by  employ- 
ers, contractors,  employment  agencies,  and 
trade  unions. 

Mr.  MOR8E.  In  closing,  let  me  say 
that  the  symbolism,  the  signiflcance.  and 
the  meaning  of  this  great  historic  pro- 
gram which  was  held  this  afternoon  at 


'  Support  of  the  march  does  not  necessarily 
Indicate  endorsement  of  every  demand  list- 
ed. Some  organisations  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  take  an  ofBclal  position  on  all 
of  the  demands  advocated  here. 


the  site  of  Lincoln  s  shrine,  place  a  se- 
rious resp<Misibility  upon  this  session  of 
Congress. 

The  significance  of  this  program  this 
afternoon  cannot  be  laughed  off.  It 
cannot  be  brushed  aside  We  politicians 
must  come  to  grips  with  it.  We  must 
come  to  grips  with  those  in  our  midst 
who  indicate  that  they  are  ready  to  use 
whatever  parliamentary  weapons  arc 
available  to  them  to  deny  the  delivery 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Negroes  of  America. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  re- 
peats the  call  to  duty  on  the  part  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  civil  rights  pro- 
gram, believe  in  delivering  civil  liberties 
to  the  Negroes  of  America,  believe  tliat 
the  time  has  come  to  deliver  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  the 
Negroes  of  America,  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  we  will  stay  here  not  only  un- 
til January  1.  but  that  we  will  continue 
in  session  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  pass 
the  legislation  that  will  carry  out  the 
demands  which  the  Negroes  of  America 
are  entitled  to  have  fulfilled. 

I  renew  the  position  I  took  several 
weeks  ago,  when  I  said  to  my  leadership 
that  if,  as.  and  when  the  filibuster 
against  the  President's  civil  rights  pro- 
gram starts  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
so  far  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  concerned,  there  should  not  be 
any  recess.  I  am  not  moved  by  the  argu- 
ment that  the  program  as  outlined  may 
impose  some  hardships  on  our  colleagues 
in  the  Senate.  We  will  protect  any  col- 
leagues who  cannot  suffer  any  of  the 
hardships  that  may  be  involved  in  break- 
ing the  filibuster. 

Mr.  President,  come  with  me  and  look 
at  the  sufferings  and  hardships  that  the 
white  people  of  America,  by  their  failure 
to  deliver  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  the  colored  people  during  the 
past  long  100  years,  have  imposed  upon 
the  colored  masses  of  America.  Do  not 
talk  to  me  about  hardships  suffered  by 
politicians.  It  Is  about  time  they  suf- 
fered some  hardships.  If  they  do  not 
want  to  suffer  some  hardships  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  trust  of  their  ofQce.  which 
they  swore  to  do  when  they  raised  their 
hands  at  the  desk  and  took  their  oaths 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  if  the  Job  is  too  tough  for  them; 
let  them  resign  and  get  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

There  is  much  at  stake  In  this  his- 
toric battle.  Time  is  wasting.  We  do 
not  have  much  time.  Speaker  after 
speaker  this  afternoon  did  not  hesitate 
to  use  the  ugly  word  and  say  that  a  revo- 
lution Is  on  in  America — a  revolution  for 
constitutional  rlghLs — a  peaceful  revolu- 
tion. But  we  never  know  the  ultimate 
course  of  revolutions,  if  people  who  are 
revolting  believe  their  rights  are  con- 
stantly faced  with  one  setback  after  an- 
other. 

I  shall  continue  to  pray  that  this  revo- 
lution may  be  resolved  quickly,  to  re- 
move the  danger  of  any  threat  to  the 
Republic,  and  that  it  may  be  done  within 
our  constitutional  processes  of  govern- 
ment by  law.  But  that  Is  up  to  us.  the 
politicians.  We  shall  have  much  to  an- 
swer for  If  we  start  to  water  down,  to 
duck  and  hedge,  weave,  and  equivocate. 
In  respect  to  the  rightful  demands  of  the 


colored  people  of  America,  expressed 
again  in  the  shadows  of  Lincoln's  shrine 
this  afternoon,  at  the  great,  historic 
meeting  that  was  held  there. 

I  make  these  comments  now  becau.se 
now  Is  the  time  for  constitutionalists  in 
the  Senate  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
Now  Is  the  time  to  make  the  Issue  per- 
fectly clear  to  Senators  who.  in  all  sin- 
cerity, but  with  great  misguided  judg- 
ment, try  to  argue  that  the  Negroes  of 
America  should  not  receive  now  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  which  have  been 
denied  them  these  long  100  years. 

To  the  American  people,  I  say.  in  clos- 
ing: Every  one  of  you  has  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship.  You  must  stand  up 
and  be  counted  as  to  whether  you  arc 
going  to  sustain  the  foundations  of  this 
Republic,  or  whether,  for  selfish  reasons, 
or  out  of  prejudice  and  bigotry,  or  for 
any  other  reasons,  you  will  support  a 
denial  of  constitutional  rights  to  the 
Negroes  of  America.  Let  me  say  to  you. 
my  fellow  citizens,  that  unless  you  make 
clear  to  your  elected  politicians  that  you 
want  the  Constitution  delivered  to  the 
Negroes  now.  the  image  of  the  United 
SUles  throughout  the  world,  in  all  our 
foreign  policy  relations,  will  soon  develop 
into  the  ugly  image  of  hypocrisy.  Al- 
ready, in  too  many  places  in  the  world, 
the  United  States  is  looked  upon  as  the 
most  hypocritical  nation  in  the  world  be- 
cause of  our  failure  to  practice  our  pro- 
fessings  of  freedom  and  constitutional 
guarantees. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
listened  with  keen  attention  and  Inter- 
est to  the  eloquent  remarks  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  MorseI. 
concerning  the  demonstration — all  day — 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  In  the 
March  on  Washington  for  Jobs  and 
Freedom. 

Early  this  morning  it  was  my  privilege 
to  meet  with  the  representatives  of  the 
United  Church,  a  Congregational  church 
group,  which  met  at  one  of  the  fine 
churches  in  this  community.  There  were 
several  hundred  delegates  or  representa- 
tives of  the  Congregational  denomina- 
tion. I  was  vei-y  much  moved  by  wliat 
took  place  in  that  church,  and  I  was  very 
much  impressed  by  the  caliber  of  the 
people  in  attendance.  Later  on.  I  was 
privileged  to  meet  with  representatives 
and  delegates  from  Minnesota  that 
joined  in  the  march  on  Washington  for 
jobs  and  freedom.  I  believe  there  were 
about  100  or  more  Minnesota  delegates 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  for  the  mas- 
sive demonstration. 

This  afternoon.  I  attended  the  activi- 
ties and  ceremonies  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  I  wish  I  were  an  artist.  Mr. 
President,  because  the  scene  I  witnessed 
was  beautiful.  It  was  an  experience  that 
will  live  in  my  memory  as  long  as  I  live. 
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I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  splen- 
did and  moving  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon;  and  for  a  few  moments  I 
.should  like  to  Interpret  for  the  Senate 
the  meaning  of  this  meeting  as  I  saw  it. 

First  of  all  let  me  say  that  in  Washing- 
ton during  the  past  few  weeks  there  were 
many  who  expressed  worry  and  concern 
because  of  the  possibility  of  disorder  or 
violence  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  due  to 
the  large  number  of  people  who  were 
coming  here  from  all  over  the  United 
States. 

Tonight  the  American  people  have 
been  reassured,  not  by  words  but  by 
deeds.  There  was  no  violence;  no  dis- 
order. 

We  have  seen  self -discipline,  good 
manners,  orderly  procedure,  and  respect 
for  law  and  order.  All  those  great  quali- 
ties of  the  American  character  were  ex- 
emplified today. 

I  was  in  favor  of  the  demonstration, 
and  I  said  so  In  the  Senate.  I  was  not 
for  it  because  I  thought  it  would  change 
overnight  the  attitudes  of  some  Members 
of  Congress;  but  I  was  for  it  because  the 
people  wanted  it,  and  because  I  believe  in 
constitutional  guarantees. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  referred  to  the  oath  he  took,  as 
a  Senator,  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 
I,  too,  took  that  oath,  Mr.  President;  and 
at  all  times  I  will  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  best  of  my  ability.  That 
great  document  contains  the  guarantee 
of  the  right  of  petition,  the  giiarantee 
of  the  right  to  assemble  peacefully,  the 
guarantee  of  the  right  to  speak,  the 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  religion,  and,  in 
a  sense,  a  guarantee  ot  freedom  of 
thought  and  freedom  of  conscience. 
Today,  all  these  freedoms  were  brought 
into  being — into  living  reality — all  of 
them  took  on  added  light.  This  after- 
noon the  Constitution  became  a  living 
document,  not  merely  a  legal  instru- 
ment, setting  out  the  procedures  and 
institutions  of  government.  Today  it 
became  a  living  document  in  the  hearts, 
the  minds,  and  the  souls  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

I  was  delighted  and  honored  to  be  a 
part  of  the  meeting  today.  Many 
Members  of  CMigress  went  to  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  and  joined  with  the  more 
than  200,000  good  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  gathered  in  the  beautiful 
area  between  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and 
the  Washington  Monument.  Our  fel- 
low citizens  gathered  to  speak  up  for 
freedom.  That  was  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting.  Songs  of  America  were  sung. 
Songs  of  our  religious  faiths  were  sung, 
and  the  assembled  thousands  were  ad- 
dressed by  leaders  who  spoke  up  for 
democracy  and  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  that  great  gathering 
took  place  on  what  amounted  to  a  huge 
.'^tage. 

During  the  day,  many  newspi4>er  re- 
porters asked  me,  "Senator,  do  you  think 
this  demonstration  will  influence  Con- 
gre.ss?"  "Senator,  what  do  you  think  of 
tiie  demonstration?  "What  is  your  eval- 
uation of  it?" 

First,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  this 
was  a  demonstration  by  thousands  of 
our  citizens  of  good  conduct,  orderly 


procedure,  respect  for  law  and  order, 
self-reepect,  and  self -discipline.  It  was 
also  a  demonstration  that  when  Amer- 
icans are  faced  with  difficult  problems, 
they  still  have  faith  and  a  sense  of  good 
humor.  There  were  more  smiles  on  the 
faces  of  those  who  today  participated  in 
that  demonstration,  yes,  many  more 
smiles  than  you  will  ever  see  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Not  long  ago  I  was  privi- 
leged to  be  a  member  of  the  Senate  dele- 
gation which  went  to  Moscow.  Although 
I  found  there  people  who  were  hard  at 
work,  and  dedicated  to  their  country  and 
to  their  system — people  who  are  strong 
and  healthy,  one  thing  seemed  to  be 
lacking — the  happiness  of  the  soul  which 
is  revealed  by  a  smile  on  the  counte- 
nance. A  smile  is  an  expression  of  the 
soul  and  of  the  spirit. 

I  venture  to  say  that  today  millions 
of  Americans  saw  on  the  television  the 
panorama  of  healthy,  enthusiastic,  vig- 
orous Americans  who  conducted  them- 
selves with  honor  and  dignity  and  pos- 
sessed a  sense  of  self-reUance  and  good 
humor. 

It  was  a  wonderful  demonstration. 
Prior  to  it,  when  I  was  asked  about  the 
demonstration,  I  said  in  the  Senate,  "It 
will  be  a  blessed  event."  Mr.  President, 
it  Is,  and  it  was.  It  was  good  for  the  city 
of  Washington,  D.C.;  it  was  good  for  the 
Nation;  it  was  good  for  the  entire  world; 
and  it  was  good  for  the  United  States  of 
America  throughout  the  world. 

At  the  demonstration  I  saw  Americans 
who  were  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
individual  liberty,  political  freedom,  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  saw  there  an  integrated  audience.  It 
has  been  said  that  one  picture  is  worth 
10,000  words.  Today,  millions  of  the 
American  people  saw,  by  television,  peo- 
ple of  various  races,  creeds,  and  na- 
tionalities standing  together,  singing 
together,  speaking  together,  walking  to- 
gether, playing  together,  and  working 
together  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Let  no 
one  tell  me  it  is  necessary  to  have  segre- 
gation. 

Blore  good  things  took  place  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  this  afternoon  than  In 
many  a  year.  People  joined  together, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  creed  or  na- 
tional origin.  A  moment  ago  I  said  that 
the  scene  was  like  a  huge  stage,  and  the 
200,000  people  present,  including  the 
speakers  and  other  participants,  were  in 
a  sense  actors  upon  the  stage. 

Every  newspaper  in  America — indeed, 
almost  every  newspaper  in  the  world — 
was  repres«ited  today.  Books,  maga- 
zines, periodicals,  radio  and  television 
were  represented.  There  was  full  cov- 
erage. What  a  tribute  to  free  speech 
and  a  free  press.  What  a  tribute  to  our 
democracy.  People  in  our  great  coun- 
try were  demonstrating  and  petitioning 
their  Government  in  their  Capital  City, 
and  the  great  free  press  of  America — 
the  news  media  of  America — carried  the 
whole  story  to  the  whole  world.  The 
USIA  was  there  to  take  the  story  to  every 
country  in  the  world  as  it  is,  and  not 
doctored  or  censored,  but  as  it  is  and  as 
it  was.    It  was  marvelous. 

Yes.  The  participants  were  like  actors 
In  a  mighty  drama.  Who  was  the  audi- 
ence, and  where  was  the  audience?    Not 


here.  The  audience  was  back  in  every 
village,  town,  hamlet,  city,  and  farm 
home  in  America — 185  million  people — 
because  this  great  drama  went  out  to  the 
people  this  afternoon.  I  venture  to  say 
that  there  was  more  mass  education  on 
the  issues  of  social  justice  and  human 
rights  in  America  today  than  in  all  the 
history  of  our  Republic. 

We  often  talk  about  the  power  of  tele- 
vision, the  press,  and  the  written  and 
spoken  word.  Today  we  witnessed  it. 
Millions  of  people,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  were  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  cruel  realities  of  social  injustice, 
as  revealed  by  one  witness  after  another, 
as  in  a  mightly  court  of  public  opinion. 
Millions  of  people  heard  for  the  first  time 
the  full  meaning  of  bigotry  and  dis- 
crimination. They  also  heard  the  mes- 
sage of  opportunity  and  equality.  Mil- 
lions of  people  heard  about  the  Presi- 
dent's civil  rights  program  and  about 
other  features  of  proposed  civil  rights 
legislation.  They  heard  about  it  from 
people  who  not  only  spoke  about  It,  but 
those  whose  very  lives  are  Involved  in  it. 

I  shall  never  forget  what  an  old 
preacher  friend  of  mine  once  told  me: 
"Hubert,  you  will  never  know  what  It 
is  to  grieve  until  you  have  suffered.  You 
will  never  know  pain  until  you  have  ex- 
perienced it.  You  will  never  know  in- 
justice until  you  have  been  the  victim 
of  it." 

Those  who  can  best  portray  the  ugli- 
ness and  the  tragedy  of  Inequality,  in- 
justice, and  Inhumanity  are  the  ones 
who  have  experienced  it.  People  were 
on  the  platform  today  who  had  been 
thrown  in  jail  only  because  they  asked 
to  be  given  the  full  privileges  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  People  WM-e  speaking 
today  who  had  been  beaten  by  pohce 
and  whose  only  crime  was  that  they 
wanted  to  vote.  They  wanted  the  pro- 
tections of  the  Constitution.  But  today 
there  was  no  bitterness.  I  never  heard 
one  word  of  bitterness. 

It  was  wonderful  to  note  the  sense  of 
understanding,  the  compassion,  and  the 
charity  of  those  who  spoke  and  partici- 
pated. What  a  tribute  to  our  country. 
What  a  tribute  to  the  Judaic-Christian 
faith  of  our  country.  "What  a  tribute  to 
the  ethical  and  moral  standards  that  we 
have  inherited.  This  afternoon  every 
American  has  a  right  to  be  proud.  Yes, 
every  American  ought  to  reexamine  his 
conscience,  too,  as  to  what  he  has  been 
doing  to  his  fellow  man. 

Let  it  be  crystal  clear  that  when  any 
man  is  denied  freedom,  it  thereby  di- 
minishes the  freedom  of  all. 

Freedom  is  indivisible.  Liberty  is  in- 
divisible. Whenever  freed<Mn  is  denied 
one,  it  is  denied  in  part  to  all.  As  the 
poet  said :  "There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  men." 

Indeed,  that  time  is  here  when 
we  are  going  to  achieve  the  fulfillment  of 
the  promise  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. I  am  happy  that  I  am  alive  in 
1963.  What  a  wonderful  time  to  be 
alive. 

I  have  often  thought  what  a  historic 
moment  it  must  have  been  in  January 
1863,  when  the  great  Abraham  Lincoln 
proclaimed  the  end  of  slavery,  set  free 
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minioiu  of  the  aUres.  But  what  a  great 
privilege  It  Is  to  Itre  In  1983 — the  space 
ace,  the  atom  Me.  the  a«e  of  human 
rights.  This  Is  the  age  of  excitement. 
It  Is  the  age  of  aehievement.  Consider 
what  we  have  been  able  to  do  in  recent 
years  in  the  fldds  of  science,  medicine, 
good  living,  Industry,  and  technology. 
Contemplate  what  we  are  going  to  do. 
in  the  field  of  human  relatione.  We 
must  do  it.    It  Is  Inevitable . 

Mr.  President,  sometimes  I  pity  those 
who  stand  in  the  way,  because  what  we 
see  is  like  the  rdentless  force  of  nature 
Itself.  Man  cumot  overcome  nature 
nor  can  he  overcome  literally  the 
strength  of  the  spirit. 

There  Is  a  mighty  force  at  work  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  force  of  Justice,  and 
it  is  expressing  itself  in  a  Nation  com- 
mitted to  Justice.  What  our  Nation  needs 
to  give  to  the  world  is  not  a  big  bomb, 
as  we  have  been  told  in  recent  hearings. 
The  Soviet  Uhlon  can  make  a  bomb  as 
Ug  as  we  can.  and  has  made  a  bigger 
one.  The  Communists  can  produce  arms, 
weapons,  missiles.  But  they  are  having 
a  hard  time  producing  Justice,  because 
it  is  not  in  their  system,  and  they  are 
having  a  dUBcuIt  time  giving  reality  and 
meaning  to  what  we,  for  lack  of  a  better 
phrase,  call  love  or  compassion,  and  un- 
derstanding. This  is  what  we  have  to 
offer  to  the  world.  We  have  a  great 
heritage  of  social  Justice  and,  like  the 
wonderful  great  prophet  of  social  jus- 
tice of  the  Old  Testament,  Amoe.  who 
is  too  seldom  quoted  and  too  seldom 
read,  said  In  those  moving  words : 

Let  Justice  roU  down  u  w»t«n.  and  rlght- 
eoumees  as  a  ml^Kty  stream. 

And  Justice  will  roll  over  this  earth 
like  a  mighty  rtver  If  we  give  it  the  head- 
waters. Those  headwaters  must  be  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  That  is 
what  I  think  was  going  on  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  asked  the 
following  question:  Will  the  Congress  be 
moved  by  today's  demonstration.  That 
is  a  question  for  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  determine.  Members  of  Con- 
gress wHl  be  either  mov^  to  do  what  Is 
right  in  this  body  or  they  may  be  moved 
out  of  this  body. 

They  will  hear  from  the  people.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  this  particiUar  dem- 
onstration as  Baeb  will  have  an  immedi- 
ate direct  effect  upon  the  Congress. 
Most  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
were  present  at  the  demonstration  today 
were  ahvady  for  the  dvil  rights  program. 
Members  of  Congress  that  have  been 
opposed  to  it  were  not  there.  But  we 
have  representattre  government.  The 
message  went  out  to  every  home  and 
every  family  in  America  today.  And  the 
people  will  speak  up. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
television  networks,  the  independent  ra- 
dio and  television  stations,  the  news- 
papers of  America,  all  the  radio  stations, 
and  the  news  media  of  America.  I  wish 
to  thank  them— yes.  generously  thank 
them— for  what  they  did  today  in  pubbc 
information.  They  really  performed  a 
fine  pubUc  serviee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  will  be  af- 
fected by  what  happened  here  today.  It 
win  be  affected  because  the  people  back 


home  will  talk  to  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  either  the  Congress  will  listen 
or  some  Members  will  be  brought  home 
never  to  rettim. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  has  a  very 
dlfflciilt  case  to  prove  when  he  tries  to 
prove  that  segregation  is  constitutional. 

One  surely  cannot  prove  that  it  Is 
morally  right.  One  surely  cannot  prove 
that  it  Is  politically  right.  One  can  say 
that  It  is  convenient,  or  that  some  de- 
sire It.  or  that  It  has  existed  and  we 
want  to  keep  It,  but  one  cannot  Justify 
it  morally,  ethically,  politically — and  I 
do  not  think  one  can  Justify  it  even 
economically. 

So  today  we  really  and  truly  witnessed 
a  marvelous  event.  Every  segment  of 
our  society  was  present:  labor,  business, 
the  professions — the  young  and  the  oli. 
those  of  different  races,  creeds,  and 
nationalities. 

And  the  great  spiritual  leaders  were 
there.  Was  it  not  a  wonderful  thing  to 
have  a  meeting  highlighted  by  prayer,  by 
miisic.  by  a  plea  for  unity,  by  a  plea  for 
social  justice,  by  a  plea  for  respect  for 
law  and  order?    Was  It  not  wonderful? 

Imagine  what  could  happen  in  Amer- 
ica as  a  result  of  the  injustices  which 
have  been  perpetrated  upon  some. 
Imagine  what  could  happen  if  the  Com- 
munist or  the  demagog  were  able  to  get 
hold  of  a  movement  such  as  this.  But 
they  will  not  get  hold  of  it.  Do  Senators 
know  why?  It  is  because  the  great  spir- 
itual leaders  of  America  and  men  like  A. 
Philip  Randolph — from  labor  and  from 
business,  who  have  practiced  fair  em- 
ployment practices  in  industry  for  many 
years,  have  spoken  up  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  this  country.  They  have  taken 
on  social  responsibility.  When  free  men 
take  on  social  responsibility  and  take  up 
the  cause  of  social  Justice  the  demagog 
does  not  have  a  chance. 

So  I  rejoice  at  what  has  happened. 
I  predict  that  It  will  Influence  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  Join  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
in  saying  tliat  we  shall  be  in  session  until 
we  pass  that  legislation,  whatever  may 
be  the  cost  and  whatever  may  need  to  be 
done  to  have  It  accomplished.  We  dare 
not  walk  away  from  this  challenge. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  become 
as  excited  about  the  abuses  of  freedom 
within  America  as  Members  do  about 
what  happens  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
I  wish  there  were  as  many  speeches 
made  on  this  floor  about  abuses  and  the 
denial  of  freedom  within  America  as  are 
made  about  Cuba  and  Castro. 

Let  us  clean  our  own  house.  Let  us 
come  to  the  world  with  clean  hands, 
with  clean  hearts,  with  clean  con- 
sciences. 

Mr.  President,  the  trouble  Is  that  we 
prefer  to  lecture  and  to  condemn  the 
Khrushchevs  and  the  Castros  rather 
than  to  face  up  to  oiu-  own  Iniquity,  to 
face  up  to  our  own  evil,  and  our  own 
shortcomings. 

No  Senator  can  Justify  Illiteracy  in 
this  coimtry.  No  Senator  can  Justify 
discrimination  and  bigotry.  No  man 
can  Justify  the  denial  of  equal  Justice 
imder  the  law. 

Oh.  the  fact  that  it  happens  one  may 
be  able  to  become  accustomed  to.  but 


one  cannot  justify  it  before  God,  a  court. 
or  within  his  own  conscience. 

At  the  conclusion  of  today's  meeting 
there  was  a  pledge  read  by  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  and  those  present  took  the 
pledge — and  they  meant  it.  I  shall  put 
it  In  the  Record.     It  says: 

standing  l)efore  the  Uncoln  Memorial  on 
the  28th  of  Augu£t.  In  the  centennial  year 
of  emancipation,  I  afflrm  my  complete  per- 
sonal commitment  to  the  struggle  for  Jobs 
and  freedom  for  all  Americans. 

To  fulfill  that  commitment,  I  pledge  that 
I  wUl  not  relax  until  victory  la  won. 

I  pledge  that  I  will  Join  and  support  all 
actions  undertaken  In  good  faith  In  accord 
with  the  time-honored  democratic  tradition 
of  nonviolent  protest,  of  peaceful  assembly 
and  petition,  and  of  redress  through  the 
courts  and  the  legislative  process. 

I  pledge  to  carry  the  message  of  the  march 
to  my  friends  and  neighbors  back  home  and 
to  arouse  them  to  an  equal  commitment 
and  an  equal  effort.  I  will  march  and  I  will 
write  letters.  I  will  demonstrate  and  I  will 
vote.  I  will  work  to  make  sure  that  my 
voice  and  those  of  my  brothers  ring  clear 
and  determined  from  every  corner  of  our 
land. 

I  pledge  my  heart  and  my  mind  and  my 
body,  unequivocally  and  without  regard  to 
personal  sacrifice,  to  the  achievement  of 
social  peace  through  social  Justice. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  that  pledge  here 
In  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is  a  pledge  for 
every  American.  How  wonderful  and 
fortunate  It  Is  that  we  have  a  leader  who 
can  stand  before  a  multitude  and  ask 
people  to  take  a  pledge  of  democratic 
processes — a  pledge  to  work  through  the 
courts,  to  work  through  the  legislative 
process,  to  vote,  to  hold  nonviolent  dem- 
onstrations. 

It  is  a  pledge  to  law  and  order.  It  is 
a  pledge  to  work  with  one's  neighbors. 
It  Is  a  pledge  to  education. 

Mr.  President,  to  some  areas  of  the 
world  people  take  pledges  to  commit  in- 
justice, to  destroy,  to  engage  in  sub- 
version and  to  practice  deceit. 

There  were  people  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington, who  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  facing  out  to  that 
monument  of  purity  and  simplicity,  the 
Washington  Monument — people  by  the 
thousands — who  came  to  take  what  kind 
of  a  pledge?  A  pledge  to  be  good  Ameri- 
cans. A  pledge  to  work  through  the 
processes  of  free  government.  A  pledge 
to  work  through  community  action.  A 
pledge  of  loyalty  to  our  country  and 
the  Constitution. 

Let  no  man  criticize  this  group.  They 
have  come  away  from  their  demonstra- 
tion with  a  badge  of  honor.  I  feel  about 
2  feet  taller  today  because  of  what  I 
witnessed  my  fellow  Americans  do.  I 
join  in  saluting  and  commending  them. 
I  hope  they  will  all  return  safely  to  their 
homes.  When  they  get  there,  I  hope 
they  will  be  inspired  with  the  message 
they  have  heard  today,  and  that  they 
will  insist  the  Congress  respond  to  the 
will  and  voice  of  the  people. 

I  am  confident  that  voice  will  be  heard 
loud  and  clear. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OF  THE 
CHAIR 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  announce  that  the  motion  to 
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recommit  the  space  bill  was  defeated  in 
the  other  body  by  a  vote  of  177  to  200. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  a  final  roll- 
call  is  being  taken  now,  and  that  very 
shortly  the  space  bill  should  reach  the 
Senate — in  perhaps  10  or  20  minutes. 
The  Senate  will  then  take  action  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  meantime.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(At  6  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair.) 

At  6  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Ikoxtye  in 
the  chair). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7500)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  administrative  op- 
erations, and  for  other  purposes. 


NASA  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1964— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7500)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for  re- 
search and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  administrative  operations; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  authorized  a  total  of  $5,203,719.- 
400  for  NASA  for  fiscal  year  1964.  The 
Senate  authorized  $5,511,520,400.  The 
conference  committee  agreed  to  a  total 
of  $5,350,820,400.  Broken  down,  this 
represents  an  authorization  of  $4,119.- 
575,000  for  research  and  development. 
This  figure  represents  $232,125,000  less 
than  the  administration's  request, 
$105,700,000  less  than  the  Senate  ap- 
proved, and  $106,400,000  more  than  the 
House  approved.  The  total  amount  au- 
thorized for  administrative  operations  is 
$518,185,000.  This  figiu-e  represents 
$42,115,000  less  than  the  administration's 
request,  $21  million  less  than  the  Senate 
authorized,  and  $10  million  more  than 
the  House  authorized.  By  virtue  of  the 
conferees'  report,  $713,060,400  was  au- 
thorized for  construction  of  facilities. 
This  figure  represents  $86,939,600  less 
than  the  administration's  request.  $34 
million  less  than  the  Senate  approved, 
and  $30,701,000  more  than  the  House 
approved.  In  terms  of  the  total  admin- 
istration's request,  the  final  figure  repre- 
sents $361,179,600  less  than  the  adminis- 
tration's request,  $160,700,000  less  than 
the  Senate  authorized,  and  $147,101,000 
more  than  the  House  authorized. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  reem- 
phasLze  the  fact  that  while  the  Senate 
committee  was  concerned,  as  always, 
with  the  actual  monied  requests  for 
NASA  programs,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
deliberations  on  NASA's  fiscal  year  1964 
budget,  major  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  managerial  aspects  and  resulting  ad- 
ministration of  individual  programs  and 
projects.     The  Senate   recognized  the 


fact  that  these  budget  requests  rep- 
resent the  very  best  estimates  by  the 
administration  of  what  amounts  would 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  operations. 
They  further  recognized  that  these  esti- 
mates were,  in  many  cases,  arrived  at 
much  earlier  than  the  time  in  which 
these  programs  would  be  Implemented. 
Therefore,  while  attention  was  paid  to 
the  individual  amounts,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee's primary  emphasis  was  on  the 
manner  in  which  these  programs  would 
be  conducted  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  Congress  could  properly  be  notified 
in  the  event  that  changes  were  made 
necessary  due  to  further  advancements 
in  the  state  of  the  art.  I  believe  the 
Senate  committee's  action  of  enumerat- 
ing the  individual  amounts  requested 
by  NASA  for  its  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  and  tightening  the  re- 
quirements of  NASA  with  respect  to  its 
reprograming  activities  reflect  this 
concern. 

I  believe,  and  I  am  sure  the  committee 
would  agree,  that  in  woi^lng  out  a  better 
arrangement  for  the  proper  notification 
by  NASA  to  the  Congress  when  program 
changes  are  necessitated,  and  a  general 
tightening  of  the  fiexibillty  which  NASA 
has  in  connection  with  its  transfer  au- 
thority of  fimds,  the  end  result  gives 
NASA  sufficient  authority  to  carry  out 
its  fiscal  year  1964  program  with  suffi- 
cient internal  fiexibillty  and  yet  with 
sufficient  safeguards  so  that  the  Congress 
can  keep  advised  on  the  conduct  of  oiir 
Nation's  civilian  space  program  and  the 
manner  in  which  NASA  expends  its  f  imds 
to  carry  out  Its  purposes. 

I  would  like,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  table  showing  the  amoimts  requested 
by  NASA,  the  results  of  the  original 
House  and  Senate  action  with  respect  to 
these  amounts,  and  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference committee  action  on  those  items 
wherein  the  House  and  the  Senate  dis- 
agreed. I  hope  that  the  conference  re- 
port will  be  agreed  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Action  of  conference  committee  on  NASA  auihorizalion  request  for  fiscal  year  1964  (ff.R.  7500) 


I  "siTrrh  anil  dcvrlopmi-nt: 
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\ui  li'ar-electric  syst«  nis 
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\iiiinaiitlcs 
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NAS.V  request 

House  action 

Senate  action 

Conference  com- 
mittee action 

$1..^'.6,600.000 

$1,436,600,000 

$1,,\56.600,00() 

$1,496,600,000 
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IH.  700, 000 

11,000.000 

11,000.000 

11.000,000 

153. 000. 000 

125,000.000 

140,000,000 

125.000.000 

37,  000. 000 

37,000,000 

37,000,000 

r ,  000, 000 

fCi  700. 000 

63.  700,  000 

63,  7(KI,  000 

63, 700, 000 
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1.000.000 

(1 

0 

0 
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282,  600. 000 

274.400,000 

3.5,200.000 

21.200,000 

21,200,000 

21.200,000 

130.  700, 000 

127,700,000 

127,700,000 

127.  700, 000 

65.  000, 000 

30,  600, 000 

ti).  000, 000 

40,000.000 

CI.  962,000 

,53.  462,  000 

K'i.  462. 000 

,53,462,000 

3(1.362,000 

30,  362. 000 

30, 362.  000 

30. 382, 000 

18.200.000 

13.200.000 

13.200.000 

13. '200.000 

6S.  768, 000 

6^.768,000 

68.  768. 000 

6^.7«8,000 

96.687,000 

91,6h7,000 

96,687.000 

94. 187, 000 

22,497,000 

24,  497,  000 

24,  497, 000 

24,  497. 000 

16,524,000 

16,524,000 

16.S24.0O0 

16.524.000 

16,200,000 

16,200.000 

16,200.000 

16,  200, 000 

231.800,000 

216,700.000 

230,200,000 

218,200,000 

4.351.700.000 

4.013.175,000 

4,228,276,000 

4, 119.  .576, 000 

560,300,000 

508,185,000 

539,185.000 

518,185.000 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  Xor  a  QuesUon? 

Mr.  ANDCRfiON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  fxcm  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLL(4MD.  I  recall  that  at  our 
proknced  heailxtss  on  this  measure  the 
NASA  AdmlnMnUion  parUcularly  re- 
<iueated  the  i— >Oiatlou  of  three  facul- 
ties projects  at  the  launch  Operations 
Oenter  at  Gape  CanaTeral.  which  had 
been  denied  tar  tbe  House.  I  recall  that 
those  projects  were  all  placed  in  the  Sen- 
ate rerslon  of  title  tatll. 

Without  aiumerating  them.  I  wonder 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  can  tell  ua 
whether,  under  the  conference  report, 
those  three  projects  restored  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee  remained  In  the  confer- 
ence-approved measure. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Tea.  This  was  one 
of  the  items  on  which  the  Senate  con- 
ferees felt  there  must  be  afSrmative  ac- 
tion. The  eaUtaratlons  and  standards 
laboratory,  the  laanrh  equlpmoit  shop, 
azMl  the  optical  and  electric  component 
serylcing  facility  were  entirely  omitted 
from  the  Houee  bill.  If  we  had  taken 
the  House  bin  as  it  was.  those  three 
facilities  would  have  been  denied  for- 
ever. Therefore,  we  put  them  In  the 
bill.  While  there  was  a  cut  in  the  overall 
appropriation,  those  three  items  are  back 
In  the  bill  and  have  been  agreed  to  in 
conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  having  Imtntrri  on  that,  because,  as 
I  recall — and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  does 
also — the  Spaoe  Administration  felt 
that  the  program  would  be  seriously  in- 
jured if  immediate  authorization  and 
provision  for  these  three  projects  were 
not  included  this  year. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  Yes.  The  Space 
Administration  Insisted  on  this  authori- 
sation. It  said  these  facilities  were  vital 
projects,  and  therefore  the  conferees 
agreed  to  put  them  back  In. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  Inquire  about  the  lanfruaRe 
of  the  conference  report  relating  to  the 
electronic  center.  Was  the  House  lan- 
guage accepted,  or  was  the  Senate  lan- 
guage accepted? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  House  lan- 
guage was  accepted.  I  believe  that  If 
we  had  fully  understood  what  the  diffi- 
culty was  with  the  House,  we  might  have 
accepted  the  House  language  In  the  be- 
ginning. The  House  did  not  get  as  full 
a  report  on  the  electronic  center  as  it 
desired.  The  Senate  comjnittee  consid- 
ered the  matter  a  little  later  than  did 
the  House,  and  had  received  a  full  re- 
port. Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  the  re- 
port which  It  had  received,  the  Senate 
committee  felt  it  had  enough  informa- 
tion on  the  need  for  the  facility,  but 
only  wanted  Information  on  the  location 
of  It.  The  House  comnilttee  was  never 
given  Information  on  the  need  for  It,  it 
felt;  nor  did  they  have  sufiBcient  in- 
formation on  the  location  of  it.  When 
we  met  in  conference  we  learned  what 
the  situation  was,  and  we  accepted  the 
House  language,  feeling  that  there 
should  be  not  only  an  expression  of  the 
need  for  It,  but  also  an  expression  with 
respect  to  the  location  of  it.  These 
things  are  still  open.  The  House  lan- 
guage was  accepted  by  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  has  said  about  this  item. 
In  looking  over  the  justification  for  the 


laboratory,  I  saw  many  items  that  were 
listed  in  the  report  which  appeared  to 
me  could  well  be  undertaken  on  con- 
trsMJts  outside  a  single  center.  I  feel 
that  there  is  a  need  for  the  center,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  with 
respect  to  that.  However,  I  do  not  feel 
that  all  the  Items  that  are  listed  as  being 
possibilities,  or  as  being  within  the 
framework  of  the  center,  ought  to  go 
Into  one  center.  It  appeared  that  this 
would  be  a  concentration  of  a  Uttle  too 
much  in  one  place.  I  was  pleased  that 
the  conferees  gave  some  consideration 
to  taking  another  look  at  the  entire  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  the  need  and  the 
location  of  the  center,  and  its  functions. 

Mr.  ANDEIRSON.  It  developed  that 
there  were  many  communities  which  de- 
sired to  bid  for  this  facility,  and  wanted 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  The  area 
around  San  Francisco  has  two  locations, 
one.  a  part  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, and  one  connected  with  the  Stan- 
ford Research  Laboratory.  The  area  so 
ably  represented  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  one  also. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     At  the  Twin  Cities. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  At  MlnneapolLs. 
The  Chicago  area,  so  ably  represented  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI. 
also  has  a  network  of  facilities  which 
might  be  useful. 

There  Is  In  Ohio  another  group  of 
facilities.  Finally,  there  is  the  network 
in  the  New  England  States,  comprising 
five  laboratories,  close  to  Boston. 

We  did  not  feel  it  wise  to  Umlt  NASA 
to  any  one  particular  place  until  it  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  all  the 
proposed  locations  and  bring  back  to  the 
respective  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House   the   results   of  studies,   and 


request  approval  by  those  committees. 
Therefore  we  considered  all  of  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat the  overall  amount  approved  by  the 
conferees? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     It  is  $5,350,820,000. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Would  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  care  to  estimate  what 
percentage,  roughly,  of  the  whole  amount 
will  now  go  to  the  Apollo -Gemini-Saturn 
and  related  facilities,  which  are  referred 
to  as  the  moon  shot? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  we  charge  every- 
thing to  the  program,  it  might  run  as 
high  as  60  percent.  I  do  not  believe  It 
is  quite  fair  to  charge  everything  to  the 
program.  I  would  say  it  would  be  about 
$1,600  million.  I  would  not  want  the 
Senator  to  come  back,  however,  later  and 
say,  "You  misled  us."  If  we  charged 
everythiiTg  to  the  program,  it  would  be 
about  60  percent  so  far  as  the  manned 
flight  was  concerned. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  certainly  at  a 
minimum  It  Is  $1,600  million  for  the  so- 
called  moon  shot  program? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Per  se,  and  prob- 
ably more,  depending  on  how  one  looks 
at  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  have  correctly 
understood  the  general  statement  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
he  believes  that  all  of  the  principal  fields 
of  op>eratlon  of  the  space  project  are  well 
supplied  with  funds  for  1964  and  will  be 
able  to  continue  their  operations  without 
serious  handicap  of  any  kind.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee felt  that  some  additional  money 
might  have  been  appropriated.  The 
question  comes  down  to  how  much  we 
delay  projects  or  how  much  we  put  them 
off  until  another  year.  For  example,  I 
do  not  personally  believe  that  it  saves 
money  to  say  that  $10  million  shall  be 
spent  in  1964,  and  $15  million  more  in 
1965.  If  the  whole  $25  million  were  au- 
thorized in  1964,  it  would  be  satisfactory. 
However.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that,  on  the  basis  of  all  the  evi- 
dence we  had,  I  believe  the  space  pro- 
gram all  the  way  through  is  adequately 
financed  by  the  sums  in  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence committee,  that  It  is  not  helpful  In 
the  long  run  to  withhold  authorizations 
for  a  project  so  as  to  provide  for  it  piece- 
meal. The  Senator  will  remember  that 
I  a.greed  with  him  on  that  point.  How- 
ever. I  wished  to  hear  him  say  it.  and  he 
has  said  it,  and  he  has  satisfied  me  com- 
pletely, that  there  Is  no  important  proj- 
ect or  subproject  of  NASA  which  In  1964 
will  be  required  to  suffer  injury  in  any 
way  by  the  1964  authorization  measure, 
provided  the  appropriations  follow  close- 
ly the  track  of  the  authorization 
measure. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  Is  my  assur- 
ance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  28,  1963,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions: 

S.  1139.  An  act  to  repeal  a  portion  of  the 
Second  Supplemental  National  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1943,  approved  October  26. 
1943  (56  Stat.  990,  999) ,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1194.  An  act  to  remove  the  percentage 
limitations  on  retirement  of  enlisted  men  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  consenting  to 
an  extension  of  the  Interstate  Compact  To 
Conserve  Oil  and  Gas;  and 

8.J.  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain 
of  their  employees. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    FRIDAY    AT 
9    A.M. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate, 
under  the  previous  order,  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  Friday,  next,  at  9  ajn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m. )  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  Friday,  August  30, 1963,  at  9  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  28, 1963 : 
U.S.  Coast  Guard 

The  following  U.S.  Coast  Guard  officers  for 
promotion  to  the  permanent  rank  indicated 
In  the  U.S.  Coast  Gxiard : 

To  be  rear  adrnirals 

Capt  George  D.  Synon 
Capt.  John  B.  Oren 

VS.  Armt 

The  following- named  ofiQcers  under  the 
proTlslona  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  xmder  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Hackett,  018380.  U.S. 
Army,  In  tbe  grade  of  lieutenant  general. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  William  Bowen,  018904. 
U.S.  Army,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general. 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  ofQcers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major  general : 

Henry  W.  Buse,  Jr.         Frank  C.  Tharin 
Herman  Nickerson,  Jr.  Lewis  J.  Fields 
William  P.  Battel!         Raymond  L.  Murray 
Oeorge  H.  Cloud  Frederick  E.  Leek 

The  following -named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major  general : 

Paul  R.  Tyler  Louis  B.  Robertshaw 

William  J.  VanRyzin  Rathvon  McC. 

William  T.  Fairboxirn  Tompkins 

Bruno  A.  Hochmuth  Paul  J.  Fontana 
William  R.  Collins 


The  following -named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent    appointment   to    the 
grade  of  brigadier  general : 
Pavil  J.  Fontana  Joseph  O.  Butcher 

George  S.  Bowman,  Jr.  John  F.  Dobbin 
Wood  B.  Kyle  Carl  A.  Youngdale 

Lewis  W.  Walt  Ormond  R.  Simpson 

The  following -named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to    the 
grade  of  brigadier  general : 
Charles  J.  Qullter  William  G.  Thrash 

Donn  J.  Robertson         Marion  E.  Carl 
Lowell  E.  English  Arthur  H.  Adams 

Alvln  S.  Sanders  Frederick  J.  Karch 

Gordon  D.  Gayle  John  W.  Antonelli 

Melvin  D.  Henderson 

In  the  Aik  Force 
The  nominations  beginning  Charles  W. 
Abbltt  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  George  S. 
Wilson  to  be  colonel,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  August  14, 
1963. 

In  the  Armt 

The  nominations  beginning  Caslmer  S. 
Gappa  to  be  major,  and  ending  Hugo  F. 
Zettler  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Au- 
gust 14,  1963. 

In    the   Navy 

The  nominations  beginning  John  F.  Acker- 
man  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Robert  R. 
Yount  to  be  captain,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  August  6,  1963. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesd.w,  ArcrsT  28,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Proverbs  14:  34:  Righteousness  exalt- 
eth  a  nation;  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people. 

O  Thou  God  of  men  and  of  nations, 
we  rejoice  that  as  Americans  we  have 
been  blessed  with  a  lineage  of  great  and 
noble  patriots  and  heroes  whom  Thou 
didst  lead  in  the  building  of  a  nation 
in  which  all  men  have  an  equal  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. 

Inspire  us  to  carry  on  with  faith  and 
fortitude  to  make  our  beloved  country 
truly  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave. 

Show  us  how  we  may  awaken  within 
ourselves  and  in  the  heart  of  all  our  citi- 
zens those  inner  controls,  disciplines,  and 
restraints  with  which  we  have  been  cre- 
ated. 

Grant  that  we  may  be  so  devoted  and 
loyal  to  our  form  of  government  as  a 
republic  that  it  will  become  increasingly 
less  necessary  to  multiply  legislation  and 
enact  laws  to  govern  our  character  and 
conduct. 

Pill  us  with  a  passion  to  live  in  har- 
mony with  Thy  holy  will  and  help  us 
to  see  and  understand  clearly  those  lim- 
itations which  we  must  impose  upon  our- 
selves if  we  are  to  be  a  law-abiding  peo- 
ple whose  God  is  the  Lord. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  suid  approved. 
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August  28 


MESSAOB  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Oown,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoiinced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

HJ.  Rea.  647.  Joint  rtaolutlon  making  con- 
tinuing approprlationi  for  Lbe  flacal  year 
1964  and  for  other  purpoaea. 

The  message  alao  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1139.  An  act  to  repeal  a  portion  oX  the 
Second  Supplemental  National  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1943,  approved  October  26, 
1942  (M  Stat.  990,  999).  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purpoMS. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1194) 
entitled  "An  act  to  remove  the  percent- 
age limitations  on  retirement  of  enlisted 
men  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other 
purposes." 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  QROSa  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  tta*t  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Q;>eaker,  I  move  a 
can  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(BoUNo.  1S6] 


Adair 

OoodlliV 

Ralna 

Atery 

Grant 

Roberta.  Ala. 

Barry 

Hubert 

Shelley 

BUtnlk 

Horton 

Sbeppard 

Ounaron 

Janaa.aia. 

Staebler 

OeUar 

Laaaatt 

Taloon 

UoMIII&n 

Thompaon.  N  J 
Thomberry 

DlCCa 

Martin.  Maas 

Bvtna 

O'BMan.XU. 

Wataon 

rreUachuyaen 

PuSar 

WUIUma 
Wyman 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Pow«n 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  389 
Members  hare  ansvered  to  their  names, 
aquorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FURTHER  BOBBaAQE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 


A  further  messnge  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  McOown.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  tlM  Senate  had  passed  a 
joint  reeolution  «<  the  following  title, 
in  which  the  ooocurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested : 

BJ.  Baa.  108.  Joint  rtaolutlon  to  proylde 
for  the  aetUaooMia  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  cairlars  by  railroad  and  cer- 
tain of  their  employees. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMFTH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanlmooa  oonaent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  hare  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 


The  SPEAEZER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING   FOR    SETTLEMENT    OF 
RAILROAD  LABOR  DISPUTE 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  VirKinia  1  Mr. 
Smith  I. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  the  resolution,  Hou.se  Resolu- 
tion 505,  and  ask  for  lUs  immediate  con- 
.sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Reaohed.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  res<ilve  itself  Inuj  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  666)  to  provide  for  the 
setUement  of  the  labor  dispute  between  cer- 
talh  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain  of  their 
employees.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  Joint  resolution  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  Joint  resolution  shall  be  read  fi>r 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  Joint  resolution  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

That  after  the  passage  of  H.J.  Res  665,  It 
shall  then  be  In  order  to  call  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  consider  In  the  House 
the  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  (S  J  Res 
102)  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the 
labor  dispute  between  certain  carriers  by 
railroad  and  certain  of  their  employees. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  BsoWK ].  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  resolution 
which  makes  in  order  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  for  the  temporary  settlement 
of  the  threatened  railroad  strike.  The 
rule  provides  for  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate and,  as  a  similar  resolution  has  been 
adopted  on  yesterday  by  the  Senate, 
there  Is  a  provision  In  the  rule  that  pro- 
vides that  after  this  House  joint  resolu- 
tion is  adopted  it  would  be  In  order  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  and  consider  the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution,  as  we  all 
know,  is  the  culmination  of  a  very  dis- 
turbing situation  In  the  railroad  indus- 
try that  threatens  a  strike  on  tomorrow 
of  all  of  the  railroads  in  the  coimtry  un- 
less some  action  is  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  do  T\ot  think  anybody  is  going 
to  like  the  resolution  particularly  well. 
However,  we  are  confronted  by  an  emer- 
gency of  great  Importance.  We  must 
pass  some  legislation  today,  or  the  coun- 
try is  going  to  be  tied  up  in  a  nationwide 
railroad  strike  tomorrow.  I  say  that  I  do 
not  think  any  of  us  are  going  to  like  it 
very  well.  In  the  first  place,  none  of  us 
like  the  idea  that  Congress  should  be 


used  as  a  forum  to  bixak  up  an  individ- 
ual, or  settle  an  individual,  labor  dispute. 
I  am  sure  that  the  House  does  not  like 
the  idea  of  passing  a  resolution,  which  I 
believe  is  tinprecedented,  that  requires 
compul.sory  arbitration  of  a  labor  dispute. 
Personally  I  do  not  like  the  idea  that  we 
mu.st  pass  this  resolution,  which  I  had 
hoped  would  be  a  settlement  of  this  con- 
trovrr.sy  if  we  had  to  do  it.  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  when  you  read  the  resolu- 
tion—and the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  worked  on  it 
very  hard  and  they  have  been  very  frank 
in  its  contents  and  what  it  will  do — but 
when  you  read  the  resolution  you  find 
that  it  provides  for  an  arbitrated  settle- 
ment cf  the  major  issues  in  controvcr.sy 
which  relate  to  firemen  and  yard  and 
road  crews  and  al.so  to  safety  crews. 
Thiy  are  submitted  under  the  resolu- 
tion to  compulsoiy  arbitration.  How- 
ever, there  are  other  Issues  In  dispute  be- 
tween the  parties  which  are  not  covered 
by  this  resolution  and  are  to  be  left  to 
the  processes  of  collective  bargaining, 
with  the  hope — and  I  think  perhaps  a 
well-founded  hope — on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  that  those  minor  Issues  may 
be  .settled  in  the  regular  way.  However, 
these  major  issues  which  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  compulsory  arbitration  will  not 
produce  a  permanent  settlement  even  of 
thcKse  issues,  because  this  joint  resolu- 
tion provides  that  this  arbitration  award 
Ls  for  a  period  of  2  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  award.  At  the  end  of 
that  2  years  the  whole  controversy  may 
flare  up  again  and  we  may  have  to  deal 
with  it  at  another  time.  That  seems, 
however,  unlikely.  If  this  goes  into  ef- 
fect and  this  arbitration  award  takes  ef> 
feet,  and  If  the  changes  are  made  In  per- 
sonnel that  the  award  provides  for.  It  Is 
felt,  and  I  think  with  good  grounds,  that 
at  the  end  of  2  years  that  will  be  out  of 
the  way  and  this  question  will  not  come 
back  to  haunt  us  again.  I  join  in  that 
hope.  I  am  not  so  sure  what  Is  going  to 
happen.  But  that  In  substance  Is  what 
the  resolution  provides. 

It  does  provide  a  certain  limitation  of 
time  on  the  arbitrators.  The  arbitra- 
tors, as  I  assume  most  of  the  Members 
know  who  have  read  about  this  in  the 
press,  who  have  not  seen  the  bill  which 
just  came  In,  are  to  be  appointed,  two 
by  the  Industry,  two  by  the  unions,  and 
three  others  to  be  appointed  by  the  four 
.selected  by  the  parties  if  they  can  agree 
on  the  selection.  If  they  cannot  agree 
then  so  many  of  the  three  as  cannot  be 
agreed  upon  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  not  too 
familiar  with  the  subject  matter;  I  wa.5 
not  on  the  committee  that  considered 
the  joint  resolution,  but  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  the 
gentleman  to  yield  so  that  I  might  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Harris),  a  question  with  respect  to  the 
parliamentary  procedure  with  which  we 
will  be  confronted.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
this:  The  rule  makes  in  order  House 
Joint  Resolution  665.  Will  It  be  the  pur- 
pcse  of  the  gentleman,  once  debate  la  con- 
cluded on  House  Joint  Resolution  665, 
to  substitute  for  that  joint  resolution 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  102? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
tcntleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
think,  could  very  well  answer  the  ques- 
tion, but  I  shall  be  glad  to  respond.  It 
is  the  purpose  to  take  up  House  Joint 
Resolution  665,  debate  it  and  amend  it 
to  conform  to  the  Senate-passed  resolu- 
tion. If  the  House  agrees  to  it  and  the 
amendments,  then  it  will  be  the  inten- 
tion, as  provided  by  the  rule,  to  substi- 
tute the  Senate  bill  for  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.    As  amended. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  As  amended.  And 
then  it  will  go  on  to  the  President  for  his 
signature. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  might  say  in  further  answer  that  the 
rule  provides  on  page  2  that  it  shall  be 
in  order  to  call  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and  consider  in  the  House  the  Joint  res- 
olution of  the  Senate.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 102,  after  the  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  665. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  happy  situa- 
tion in  which  I  find  myself.  Like  the 
iientleman  from  Virginia,  as  he  has  ex- 
pressed himself,  I  have  many  grave 
doubts  concerning  the  legislation  which 
we  have  before  us  today  and,  of  course, 
concerning  the  situation  which  confronts 
the  Nation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  who 
are  gathered  here  in  this  Chamber  this 
afternoon  want  to  see  or  to  experience 
or  to  cause  to  come  about  a  great  nation- 
wide railroad  strike  that  would  paralyze 
our  national  economy,  that  would  create 
Rreat  unemployment  throughout  the 
countiT,  that  would  be  extremely  costly 
to  many  people,  and  would  probably,  in 
the  end,  solve  but  little. 

Neither  do  many  of  us  want  to  see  a 
.situation  come  at>out  whereby  our  Fed- 
eral Government  can  or  may  seize  the 
Nation's  railroads  and  have  Government 
operation  thereof. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us  are  old  enough 
to  remember  and  to  recall  the  national 
experience  that  came  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  did  attempt  to 
run  our  great  railrocui  transportation 
industry  years  ago.  We  recall  the  trou- 
bles and  the  difficulties  which  were  cre- 
ated thereby. 

None  of  us.  of  course — few  of  us  at 
Ica.st — believe  in  compulsory  arbitration 
as  a  means  to  settle  management-labor 
disputes.  Most  of  us,  if  not  all  of  us, 
believe  difficulties  and  disputes  between 
management  on  the  one  hand  and  labor 
on  the  other  should  be  settled  through 
collective  bargaining. 


Bflr.  Speaker,  most  of  us  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  had  this  particular 
problem  as  to  what  should  be  done  as  to 
the  railroad  industry  in  connection  with 
this  management -labor  dispute  for  the 
past  4  years,  or  more.  Many  of  us  know 
that  there  is  every  indication  that  all 
the  different  efforts  made  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government,  under  the 
laws  which  have  been  passed  by  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  handling  matters  like 
this,  have  failed  and  failed  miserably. 
I  might  say,  to  bring  about  a  solution  of 
this  great  problem  that  confronts  us. 
That,  of  course,  is  to  be  regretted. 

It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the 
last  moments,  the  last  hours,  to  say  the 
least,  before  a  great  nationwide  strike 
in  the  largest  transportation  system  of 
our  coimtry,  the  railroad  industry,  is 
scheduled  to  come  about  at  1  minute 
after  midnight  tonight,  unless  some  ac- 
tion is  taken.  So  this  matter  has  been 
dumped  into  the  hands  and  into  the  lap 
of  the  Congress.  We  ai-e  being  called 
upon  at  the  last  minute  to  take  some 
action,  to  assume  the  responsibility,  that 
others  should  have  met  and,  perhaps, 
could  have  met  and  perhaps  could  not. 
I  indict  no  one.  But  for  us,  the  Members 
of  Congress,  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  to  step  in  and  in  virtuality 
become  the  arbiter  and  to  reach  some 
sort  of  decision  as  to  how  to  settle  this 
great  issue,  is  a  serious  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  perplexing  problem 
has  been  placed,  of  course,  before  the 
other  body  as  well  as  before  our  own. 
THIS  problem,  in  turn,  has  been  given 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  which  has 
wrestled  with  it  for  some  time.  The 
Committee  has  brought  forth  this 
resolution  on  this  bill. 

I  believe  few  people  in  this  House,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith]  has  said,  relish  or  like  or  desire 
to  vote  for  it.  Many  of  us  yet  have  the 
difficult  decision  to  make  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  should  support  this  legislation, 
as  a  last  desperate  attempt  to  protect 
this  Nation  from  a  strike  that  would  be 
most  injurious  to  all  the  people  of 
America. 

It  seems  we  can  all  agree  among  our- 
selves, with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, who  was  very  frank  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Rules  Committee  and 
agreed  that  this  joint  resolution  does 
provide  for  compulsory  arbitration  of 
two  Issues  which  now  divide  manage- 
ment and  men  in  the  railroad  industry. 
TTiis  resolution  contains  a  sort  of  a  lim- 
ited proposition,  and  would  be  main- 
tained only  for  150  days  under  its  provi- 
sions, or  for  180  days  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  resolution  as  it  passed  the 
other  body,  the  Senate.  It  would  be  ef- 
fective for  that  long,  or  possibly  for  2 
years  thereafter,  but  it  would  be  com- 
pulsory arbitration  on  only  the  two 
primary  issues  Involved  in  the  dispute: 
One  would  be  the  use  of  firemen  on  diesel 
locomotives,  and  the  other  would  be  as 
to  the  makeup  of  traincrews. 

As  the  committee  has  pointed  out.  and 
as  many  of  you  know,  back  in  the  late 
days  of  July,  and  in  the  early  days  of 
this  month,  management  and  labor  In 
the  industry  had  reached  an  almost  vir- 


tual agreement  that  those  two  issues  be 
arbitrated.  They  agreed  in  substance, 
although  they  had  not  signed  any  agree- 
ment, as  to  how  those  issues  could  be 
solved.  It  was  believed  at  that  time 
there  would  be  a  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute based  upon  the  almost  complete 
meeting  of  the  minds  between  manage- 
ment and  labor  on  those  two  particular 
issues.  Then  suddenly,  as  will  so  often 
happen  in  the  affairs  of  men,  a  disagree- 
ment broke  out  between  management  of 
the  railroad  industry  and  the  brother- 
hoods as  to  how  they  could  or  would  set- 
tle the  other  less  important  disputes  that 
were  still  left  to  be  taken  up  and  consid- 
ered. As  a  result  the  whole  tentative 
agreement  to  arbitrate,  to  submit  to  ar- 
bitration willingly  and  readily  on  these 
two  issues:  first,  firemen  on  diesels  and, 
second,  the  makeup  of  traincrews,  was 
called  off.  So  the  whole  problem,  the 
whole  dispute,  was  right  back  where  it 
started  nearly  4  years  ago. 

After  that  the  matter  was  brought  to 
the  Congress  with  the  usual  saying: 
"You  men  and  women  of  Congress  go 
ahead  and  take  charge,  and  pass  legis- 
lation" because  seemingly  when  others 
get  stuck,  when  the  problems  become 
almost  Insurmountable,  when  It  is  a  truly 
difficult  problem,  somehow  or  other  it  is 
customary  to  come  to  Congress  and  say 
"you  take  the  responsibility."  That  has 
been  done  before,  and  it  will  probably  be 
done  in  the  future.  So  Congress  has 
come  up  with  this  resolution  as  a  solu- 
tion, whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  There 
is  a  grave  question  in  my  mind  about  It. 
I  do  believe  this  settlement  could  be  used 
and  would  apply  for  maybe  150  days  or 
180  days,  and  perhaps  for  2  years,  de- 
pending on  which  resolution  Is  adopted. 
Of  course,  then,  another  strike  could 
start  afterward.  On  the  other  hand, 
labor  and  management  would  be  free  to 
go  ahead  and  settle  their  own  differences 
by  collective  bargaining  before  the  board 
of  arbitration  might  come  out  with  its 
decision,  if  they  wished  to. 

If  they  could  not  come  to  some  con- 
clusion between  themselves,  as  it  Is 
hoped  they  will,  some  of  us  fear  that 
this  resolution  may  establish  a  precedent 
so  that  in  the  future  whenever  there  is 
any  management -labor  dispute  of  na- 
tional Importance  that  affects  any  great 
industry,  that  affects  any  large  group  of 
people,  that  might  be  injurious  to  the 
general  public,  perhaps  both  sides,  or 
perhaps  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment as  well,  may  rush  up  to  the  Con- 
gress and  say:  "You  boys  and  girls  as- 
sume this  burden;  take  over  the  respon- 
sibility of  solving  tills  dispute.  Pass  a 
bill  to  do  it." 

Yet  it  is  my  understanding,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion, that  the  adoption  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution Is  not  to  be  considered — and  If 
that  Is  correct,  the  record  should  show 
It — as  a  precedent  to  be  used  In  the  fu- 
ture In  connection  with  wage  and  labor 
disputes. 

Let  me  point  out.  if  I  may,  and  make 
clear,  that  xmder  this  joint  resolution 
there  Is  no  authority  given  whatsoever 
for  the  arbiters  to  be  named  under  it  to 
pass  on  any  question  of  wages,  working 
hours  or  working  conditions,  but  only  as 
to  who  shall  be  employed  In  the  capacity 
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of  flremen  on  dieMl  engines  or  who  shall 
be  employed  to  nuke  up  tr&lncrews,  and 
there  Is  In  thla  Icfflslatlon  no  authority, 
and  no  precedent  set.  that  would  give 
the  Congress  In  future  years  some  rea- 
son or  precedent  to  take  action  to  con- 
trol, through  arbitration,  wages,  salaries 
and  working  conditions,  for  labor  or  for 
management,  either  one:  because  when 
that  day  comes  and  Government  becomes 
the  master,  and  neither  management 
nor  workmen  have  anything  to  say  about 
wages  or  worklnff  conditions,  then  free 
collective  bargaining  will  become  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  no  longer  will  we  have 
free  management  or  free  labor  in  this 
country. 

I  have  said  these  things  because  I  be- 
lieve they  need  to  be  said  for  the  record. 
This  August  38,  1963,  is  a  historic  day 
in  many  wajs.  Today  certainly  marks 
the  first  time  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  ever  contemplated,  or  has  ever 
taken  the  step  that  it  may  take  today, 
in  connection  with  this  labor-manage- 
ment dispute. 

It  is  my  hope,  as  I  am  sure  it  Is  the 
hope  of  every  Member  of  this  House,  that 
the  passage  of  time  will  prove  that  what- 
ever may  be  done  here  today  Is  not  only 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  Republic  and 
its  people  but  will  prove,  through  the 
passage  of  time,  to  be  a  wise  action. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  requested 
this  time  to  ask  a  question  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  regarding  the  provi- 
sions of  State  laws  having  to  do  with  the 
full -crew  laws  that  are  In  existence.  I 
understand.  In  atnne  17  States,  including 
the  State  of  California. 

May  I  ask  this  question  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee:  Is  it  his  under- 
standing that  nothing  in  this  Joint  reso- 
lution Is  to  in  any  way  preempt  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  the  field  af- 
fecting State  fun-crew  laws?  If  he  may 
make  a  comment  on  this,  I  would  appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  This  issue  was  raised 
In  the  course  of  the  hearings  before  the 
committee.  Questions  were  asked  of  the 
various  people  representing  management 
and  the  labor  Industry  and  witnesses 
representing  the  labor  brotherhoods,  the 
employees'  representatives,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  It  was  made  rather 
clear  in  the  course  of  the  hearings  that 
it  would  in  no  way  afTect  the  provisions 
of  State  laws.  The  committee  In  execu- 
tive session  discussed  the  question  and 
concluded  that  It  was  not  the  Intent  of 
the  committee  in  any  way  to  affect  State 
laws.  On  pace  14  of  the  committee  re- 
port we  Included.  In  order  that  this  his- 
tory might  be  made,  this  language: 

The  committee  docs  not  Intend  that  any 
award  made  under  this  section  may  super- 
sede or  modify  any  State  law  relating  to  the 
manning  of  trains. 

In  a  footnote  on  page  112  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  committee  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  505,  the  original  bill. 


there  is  a  discussion  of  the  legal  basis 
for  State  "full-crew"  laws,  and  a  citation 
to  several  Supreme  Court  decisions  up- 
holding these  laws,  such  as  Missouri  Pa- 
cific R.R.  Co.  V.  Norwood  (283  \J3.  249). 
Therefore,  since  this  bill  does  not  men- 
tion the  subject  of  State  laws,  and  since, 
as  the  committee  report  shows,  we  do 
not  Intend  to  affect  these  laws.  I  am 
confident  they  are  not  affected  by  the 
bill. 

I  think  that  is  about  as  clear  a.s  we 
can  make  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  statement  of  the  dlstioKuished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Then  certainly  as 
I  would  understand  it,  of  course,  it  would 
be  the  Intent  of  the  Conpre.ss  that  we  are 
not  preempting  the  field  In  which  States 
have  legislated  In  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  VlrRinla,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Viniinia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  colloquy  between  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Sisk),  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Harris),  raises 
a  question  that  has  not  previously  been 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It 
was  discussed  In  the  committee  yester- 
day before  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
do  not  like  to  remain  silent  In  view  of  the 
statement  that  a  State  law  can  overcome 
the  constitutional  provision  which  gives 
exclusive  jurl.sdiction  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment  In  matters  of  interstate 
commerce.  I  do  not  know  what  prece- 
dents may  have  been  found  with  refer- 
ence to  this  question,  but  of  course.  In 
the  matter  of  purely  intrastate  commerce 
under  our  Constitution  the  State,  of 
course,  would  have  authority,  but  when 
it  comes  to  dealing  with  interstate  com- 
merce I  think  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  such  smd  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  are  such  that  there  is  no  way 
in  which  a  State  can  overcome  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  under  the 
interstate  commerce  clause. 

I  simply  wanted  to  make  my  own  posi- 
tion clear  with  reference  to  that  question, 
for  whatever  It  may  be  worth. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  point. 
Would  this  not  mean  in  effect  that  about 
the  only  kind  of  train  operation  in 
which  State  laws  would  prevail  would  be 
in  the  switching  of  cars  involvmg  switch 
engine  operations'' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Of  course,  it 
Is  Just  a  question  of  what  is  or  what  con- 
stitutes interstate  commerce.  Now.  as 
you  know,  the  decisions  of  the  courts  and 
the  actions  of  the  Congress  have  gone  a 
long  way  in  putting  almost  evei-ything 
under  Interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Fulton]. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  reso- 
lution which  provides  compulsory  arbi- 


tration. I  think  the  opposition  should 
likewise  be  heard.  I  spoke  In  1946 
against  the  then  resolution  on  the  rail- 
road labor  question  which  would  have 
drafted  railroad  employees  into  the 
armed  services,  and  again  I  speak  against 
this  type  of  resolution.  First,  we  must 
realize  this  is  setting  aside  regular  col- 
lective bargaining  procedures  and  collec- 
tive bargaining  practices  completely  in 
the  railroad  industry  in  these  two  major 
areas — flremen  and  crew  consist. 

Second,  it  is  not  simply  setting  aside 
these  practices  for  150  to  180  days,  but 
it  Is  setting  them  aside  for  up  to  2  years, 
so  that  for  2  years  on  the  making  of  an 
award  in  these  areas  there  would  be  very 
readily  what  we  call  slave  labor  in  this 
country 

Third,  it  goes  further  than  any  bill  we 
have  ever  had  liecause  it  not  only  says 
who  shall  be  employed  and  who  may  be 
employed,  but  it  also  destroys  job  tenure: 
It  destroys  seniority  and  it  aims  at  cer- 
tain people  in  certain  jobs  which  they 
have  held  for  years,  to  the  certain  ex- 
tinction of  their  jobs  and  their  liveli- 
hood. This  is  the  first  time  this  has  ever 
occurred  in  this  country. 

I  have  appreciated  the  gentlemen  on 
the  Committee  on  Rules  expressing  their 
doubts  on  both  sides  on  the  proposed 
legislation.  The  doubts  are  tremendous 
and  they  should  be  large,  because  this  is 
the  buck  being  passed  to  Congress  to  im- 
pose controls  in  the  railroad  industry. 
Congress  by  this  resolution  is  also  passing 
the  buck  to  the  President,  because  who- 
ever appoints  those  three  final  arbiters 
is  the  one  who  has  the  real  responsibility 
The  next  point  is  this:  this  is  cer- 
tainly a  precedent  for  every  other  in- 
dustry in  the  transportation  industry 
There  are  not  just  the  railroads  in  the 
transportation  industry.  There  are 
trucks,  there  are  river  transportation 
and  the  merchant  marine.  So  we  are 
making  a  precedent,  even  if  it  is  limited 
narrowly  to  transportation,  because  we 
are  on  notice  that  this  resolution  makes 
rules  applicable  within  the  whole  trans- 
portation industry  in  interstate  com- 
merce. These  precedents  will  apply 
equally  to  all  public  utilities  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Next.  I  represent  a  very  large  labor 
district  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  I  am 
vei-y  proud  as  a  Republican  to  do  it.  I 
have  been  here  for  19  years  represent- 
ing these  people  in  the  lat>or  movement. 
We  have  an  area  which  has  every  type 
of  person  m  it.  We  in  Pittsburgh  be- 
lieve in  free  collective  bargaining.  By 
this  resolution,  prior  to  any  action  such 
as  a  strike.  Congress  is  taking  away  free 
collective  bargaining,  because — let  us 
face  it — Congress  is  being  frightened  in 
advance  of  any  national  emergency. 
This  resolution  is  not  a  cooling  off  period, 
but  compulsory  arbitration  and  final 
settlement  of  the  terms  of  a  contract 
concerning  employment  by  the  force  of 
Government  compulsion. 

I  would  repeat  in  this  time  of  emotion 
in  the  House.  There  is  no  strike  on  now. 
There  is  no  national  emergency.  The 
deadline  is  midnight  tonight  and  the 
parties  should  be  in  continuous  collec- 
tive bargaining  with  the  national  Interest 
HI  nimd  by  both  parties.    The  President 
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should  yet  call  the  parties  together.  Let 
Congress  stay  in  session  and  see  if  the 
parties  cannot  settle  the  dispute  as  they 
were  very  close  to  settlement  very  re- 
cently. Why  should  Congress,  aheftd  of 
time,  when  there  are  these  hours  re- 
maining, take  away  from  the  parties 
their  basic  rights  of  collective  bsu-gain- 
ing?  They  should  be  doing  collective 
bargaining  right  now  instead  of  watch- 
ing what  Congress  is  going  to  do.  Labor 
and  management  should  realize  that  if 
the  basic  rights  of  collective  bargaining 
are  taken  away  from  the  parties  in  our 
industry,  the  same  procedure  can  be 
used  in  all  other  industries,  and  contract 
provisions  be  imposed  by  Government 
force  through  compulsory  arbitration. 
These  contract  provisions  are  being  im- 
posed without  the  consent  of  the  parties, 
and  binding  on  both  management  and 
employees. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
s;entlcman  h&s  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Both 
sides  of  this  railroad  dispute  have  been 
in  to  see  me  In  my  office,  and  not  a  few 
of  them.  My  advice  to  each  one  is.  fo 
back  and  bargain  collectively.  Come  up 
with  a  good  contract  agreement,  as  you 
should,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
railroad  business  but  for  the  benefit  of 
the  labor  movement  of  thla  country. 
Management  and  labor  should  run  the 
U.S.  railroads,  not  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  further  that 
this  is  a  very  imusual  thing  where  rail- 
road management  and  the  owners  in 
this  country  are  not  only  sitting  on  the 
lap  of  Government,  but  they  are  Jumping 
on  it.  Where  is  this  Industry,  this  free 
enterprise  that  has  said,  "Let  me  handle 
management  affairs  without  Govern- 
ment Interference,  and  keep  big  gov- 
ernment out"?  Where  is  this  brave  new 
world  of  free  enterprise  which  is  always 
coming  in  here  and  saying  to  me,  "Jim- 
my, do  not  put  more  controls  on  us"? 
Here  in  the  railroad  dispute,  we  have 
industry  itself  coming  In  and  asking  for 
compulsory  arbitration. 

Let  me  say  further  to  you  that  when 
we  study  the  enforcement  of  this  law, 
it  is  to  be  enforced  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. This  is  provided  under  section  VII. 
It  states: 

The  obligations  Imposed  by  thla  joint 
resolution,  upon  suit  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, shall  be  enforcible  through  such  orders 
as  may  be  necessary  by  any  court  of  the 
United  States  having  Jurisdiction  of  any  of 
the  parties. 

I  would  point  out  again  this  is  an  ex 
post  facto  law,  the  first  we  have  ever  had 
in  labor-management  situations.  The  ex 
facto  provision  is  on  page  2,  line  6,  where 
it  says: 

That  no  carrier  •  •  •  and  no  labor  orga- 
nization •  •  •  shall  make  any  change,  ex- 
cept by  agreement,  or  pursuant  to  an  arbi- 
tration award  as  hereinafter  provided,  in 
rates  of  pay,  rules,  or  working  conditions  en- 
compassed by  any  of  such  notices,  or  engage 
In  any  strike  or  lockout  over  any  dispute 
arising  from  any  such  notices. 

In  addition  it  says  this: 

Any  action  heretofore  taken  which  would 
be  prohibited  by  the  foregoing  sentence  shall 


be  forthwith  rescinded  and  the  status  ex- 
isting Inunediately  prior  to  such  action  re- 
stored. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  against  the  Con- 
stitution ot  the  United  States.  This 
body  cannot  set  aside  an  action  previ- 
ously taken,  or  even  a  contract  by  an 
ex  poet  facto  law  or  change  even  a  par- 
tial agreement  made  between  labor  and 
management 

May  I  point  out  further  that  the  meth- 
od of  enforcement  of  this  particular  res- 
olution is  by  force.  This  is  return  to  the 
old  Jxmction  procedures  without  specif- 
ically saying  it.  The  administration 
must  now  come  to  injunction  by  force 
and  by  court  order.  We  people  in  the 
steel  industry  and  in  the  coal  mining 
areas  of  this  country  know  what  rule  by 
injunction  was.  We  have  advanced  be- 
yond that  in  Pennsylvania.  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  defeat  this  resolution,  be- 
cause first,  it  is  ex  post  facto;  secondly, 
it  is^rule  by  tnj miction;  and  thirdly,  this 
proposed  legislation  is  settling  the  terms 
of  agreement  and  employment  by  Gov- 
ernment action  which  is  a  completely 
new  d^mrttire  in  labor-management  leg- 
islation in  America. 

I  would  emphasize  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  80-day  delay  provision  is  a  cool- 
Ing-ofT  period  only  and  does  not  settle 
the  terms  of  the  contract  for  the  par- 
ties, as  this  legislation  does.  We  must 
remember  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  did 
not  settle  or  terminate  the  dispute,  it 
simply  postpones  and  maintains  status 
quo  for  80  days.  I  emphasize  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  postponed,  In  order  to  have 
a  cooling-off  period.  This  proposed  leg- 
islation makes  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  pro- 
viidons  look  like  a  summer  tea  party. 
This  legislation  not  only  provides  a  cool- 
ing-off period,  not  for  80  days  but  for  150 
to  180  days,  and  on  top  of  that,  imposes 
for  2  years  the  word  of  the  Government 
on  everything  through  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. This  determines  who  shall  be 
employed,  who  loses  his  Job,  and  can 
easily  be  extended  to  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions.  It  is  impossible 
and  implausible  to  divide  up  collective 
bargaining  so  that  by  this  legislation 
there  can  be  collective  bargaining  on  one 
part,  or  on  two  parts  or  six  parts,  of  an 
industrial  dispute  such  as  this,  and  then 
have  forced  arbitration  on  two  basic 
proposals  in  dispute  between  the  parties, 
with  the  arbitration  board  decisions 
binding  on  both  parties.  My  experience 
In  collective  bargaining  has  been  as  at- 
tamey  representing  both  management 
and  labor  and  as  a  small  employer.  I 
have  70  or  80  employees  on  6  news- 
papers who  are  represented  by  their 
chosen  imion.  And  let  me  tell  you  that 
we  have  our  arguments.  I  have  had  big 
disagreements  with  the  representatives 
of  these  employees.  We  have  worked 
out  all  problems  by  collective  bargaining 
and  voluntary  agreement.  I  like  collec- 
tive bargaining  procedures  and  oppose 
this  resolution  which  substitutes,  for  col- 
lective bargaining  and  freedom  of  con- 
tract, compulsory  arbitration  and 
imposition  of  settlement  on  the  parties 
by  Government  force  and  action.  This 
is  a  bad  precedent. 

Congress  should  make  these  people  go 
back  to  free  collective  bargaining,  the 
Industry  must  get  over  this  attitude  of 


sitting  on  its  hands  and  waiting  for 
Congress  to  do  something  and  rescue 
them.  The  railroads  must  be  run  by 
people  in  the  railroad  industry,  and  they 
will  be  better  and  more  efficiently  man- 
aged and  run. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  President 
should  assume  the  authority  to  direct 
the  terms  and  procedures  which  man- 
datorily prescribe  rules  that  determine 
the  provisions  contained  in  a  labor-man- 
agement contract  large  or  small.  We  in 
this  House  should  make  the  conditions 
which  encourage  free  collective  bargain- 
ing, the  best  that  can  be  worked  out. 
As  soon  as  this  House  takes  over  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes,  that  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end  for  collective  bargaining  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  665)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute between  certain  carriers  by  railroad 
and  certain  of  their  employees. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
665) ,  with  Mr.  Bass  in  the  chair. 

IN    THE    COMMrmi    or   THE    WHOI.C 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Harris]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Bennett]  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  at  this  time  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr,  Harjus]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  there  is  a  lot 
of  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  over  this  very 
difficult,  sensitive,  and  somewhat  emo- 
tional question.  We  are  called  upon  to 
assume  a  responsibility  that  is  one  of 
the  Congress  and  no  one  else  can  do  it, 
in  many  instances. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  regardless  of  our 
p>ersonal  feelings  and  regardless  of  how 
we  may  vote  and  wish  that  the  matter 
could  be  resolved  in  some  other  way,  the 
time  comes  when  we  must  assiune  our  re- 
sponsibility in  the  interest  of  the  Nation. 
We  are  in  this  instance  called  upon  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  reports 
House  Joint  Resolution  665,  as  amended, 
unanimously.  There  are  33  members  of 
our  committee.  Thirty-one  members 
were  present  for  the  consideration  and 
action  on  this  resolution. 
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Mr.  Chairauua.  It  was  not  because  we 
cheiiahed  the  wponrtbillty.  It  was  not 
because  we  aetn*Ur  wanted  to  have  to 
take  this  action.  Bat  It  was  because 
when  we  found  out  all  of  the  facts  and 
circumstances  that  I  shall  try  to  relate 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee.  It  be- 
came clear  that  we  must  do  our  duty. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  make  only  one 
brief  remark  with  reference  to  the  state- 
ment which  was  made  a  moment  ago  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 

PtTLTOHl. 

The  gentleman  Is  certainly  Incorrect 
in  the  statement  that  he  made  a  mo- 
ment ago  as  to  what  we  were  doing  with 
reference  to  action  In  contravention  to 
the  ConsdtutkMi.  The  action  we  are  tak- 
ing here  today  la  perfectly  appropriate 
under  our  prooevea.  The  resolution  fol- 
lows the  negotiation  agreements,  the  ten- 
tative agreements  and  near  agreements 
of  the  parties  hiTolved.  It  also  follows  a 
pattern  that  has  been  agreed  to  by  labor 
and  management  In  other  Instances  un- 
der our  labor-management  procedure. 

Let  me  give  you  the  problems  Involved 
here.    

Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  win  the  gentleman  ]rleld? 

1ST.  HARRIS.  Yes.  In  view  of  the 
fact  I  mentioned  the  gentleman's  name 
In  answer  to  what  he  said  a  moment 
a«o.  I  respect  the  gentleman's  views. 
I  just  disagree  with  his  position. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
Is  why  the  Congress,  if  everybody 
agreed,  and  we  always  agreed,  nobody 
would  be  thinking  very  much.  So  it  Is 
better  to  argue  our  respective  points  of 
view,  and  get  legislative  intent  by  check- 
ing the  proposed  language  in  the  legis- 
lation. 

If  the  gentleman  wUl  refer  to  page  3, 
line  3.  and  read  with  me: 

Any  ftctlon  bsrstofon  taken  which  would 
be  prohibited  by  the  foregoing  sentence  sh&ll 
be  forthwith  reertaded  and  the  statiu  exlet- 
iQg  Immediately  prior  to  such  ftcUon 
restored. 

That  means  previous  actions  by  the 
parties  and  theee  oould  Include  previous 
agreements  as  there  is  no  restriction,  are 
to  be  promptly  canceled  under  the  terms 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  665.  This  pro- 
vision really  aaya  when  actions  by  the 
parties  have  been  taken,  even  if  an 
agreonent  has  been  made,  this  would  be 
prohibited  as  soon  as  this  act  goes  into 
effect.  That  action  of  the  parties,  or 
even  partial  agreement  is  canceled. 

Under  our  UJ3.  Constitution  that  is  ex 
post  facto  passage  of  legislation.  Of 
course  this  Is  against  the  U.S.  constitu- 
tional guarantees  against  subsequent 
legislation  later  making  illegal,  or  sub- 
ject to  penalty,  previous  legal  actions 
entirely  pnH>er  at  the  time  they  take 
place.  The  poasiUllty  of  setting  aside  a 
partial  agreement  by  the  parties  is 
against  the  guarantee  of  contract  rights 
under  the  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  statement  that  is  contrary  to  the 
facts  and  circumstances,  and  I  think  it 
should  be  made  very  clear  here  at  this 
time.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  an 
agreement  invtrfvcd  that  the  gentleman 
mentioned.    In  the  second  place,  ex  post 


facto  laws  are  applicable  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings only,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 
In  the  third  place  this  would  provide  if 
we  could  not  pctss  this  bill  imtil  after 
midnight  tonight  that  provision  would 
be  applicable,  smd  matters  will  go  back 
to  the  status  quo  as  of  now.  There  would 
not  be  any  agreement,  there  is  not  any 
agreement  between  the  parties.  That 
is  the  reason  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
consider  this  proposal  because  of  the 
impasse  that  has  been  reached  by  the 
parties  on  these  two  major  Issues. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I 
ask  you  what  your  words  mean  specific- 
ally? You  say  "any  action  heretofore 
taken  which  would  be  prohibited  by  the 
foregoing  sentence  shall  be  forthwith  re- 
scinded and  the  status  existing  immedi- 
ately prior  to  such  action  restored." 

If  there  is  no  restricting  action  ex- 
cluding a  partial  agreement,  then  what 
do  you  mean?  You  cannot  unrlng  a  bell, 
you  cannot  undo  a  position  that  has  al- 
ready been  taken. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  language  refers 
to  the  Imposition  of  work  rules  pro- 
posed by  the  railroad  industry  included 
in  the  notice  of  September  2.  1959.  and 
the  counterproposal  that  was  presented 
by  the  railroad  employees  in  their  notice 
of  September  7,  1960.  There  is  no  agree- 
ment Involved.  It  is  the  notices  each  of 
the  parties  had  and  issued  at  that  time. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  So 
then  the  gentleman  means  that  the  ac- 
tions taken  are  the  actions  of  manage- 
ment in  stating  what  the  rules  are  for 
working  conditions,  employment,  hours, 
wages,  and  things  of  that  kind.  Con- 
gress on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government 
is  interfering  in  setting  aside  such  man- 
agement actions  after  they  have  taken 
place? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No  We  intend  to  deal 
with  the  subject  before  12:01  tonight. 
and  we  will  not  have  that  situation. 

As  it  has  been  heretofore,  we  can  very 
easily  get  off  into  these  side  issues.  Un- 
fortiuiately.  In  my  judgment  that  is  one 
of  the  dlfBculties  of  this  whole  matter, 
that  Instead  of  getting  to  the  major  is- 
sues Involved  we  let  some  side  issue  enter 
into  it  and  prevent  an  agreement  on  the 
major  Issues,  and  everybody  has  told  us 
that  if  they  could  ever  be  settled  the  oth- 
ers would  follow. 

The  parties  to  this  dispute  are  rail- 
roads and  terminal  and  switching  com- 
panies, which  served  the  notices  of 
November  2.  1959.  proposing  changes  re- 
lating to  rates  of  pay.  working  conditions, 
and  operating  rules,  and  approximately 
200,000  of  their  employees.  These  car- 
riers operate  more  than  93  percent  of  the 
total  railroad  mileage  in  the  United 
States,  employ  over  94  percent  of  the 
industry's  employees,  and  own  over  95 
percent  of  the  total  net  investment  in 
railroad  plant  and  equipment  in  this 
country. 

The  employees  involved  m  this  dis- 
pute are  the  operating  employees,  of  the 
carriers.  Such  employees  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  L  Englnemen.  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  k  Brakemen,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  and 
the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica.    These  operating  employees  con.sti- 


tute  27  percent  of  all  the  employees  of 
the  carriers  that  are  parties  to  this  dis- 
pute, and  receive  34  percent  of  the  total 
compensation  paid  to  all  such  employees, 
including  executives  and  officers. 
Thirty-nine  percent  of  such  operating 
employees  are  engine  service  employees — 
engineers,  firemen,  and  hostlers — and  61 
percent  are  train  and  yard  service  em- 
ployees— road  conductors  and  trainmen 
and  yard  foremen,  helpers  and  switch- 
tenders. 

This  problem  did  not  start  in  the  last 
day  or  two  or  the  last  few  weeks.  This 
problem  started  In  1957.  For  over  100 
years  there  have  been  work  rules  estab- 
lished through  various  procedures,  agree- 
ment, and  so  forth.  They  just  about 
came  to  a  head  in  World  War  I.  If  you 
will  recall,  during  World  War  I  the  Gov- 
ernment took  over  the  railroads.  The 
Director  General  at  that  time  just  about 
made  permanent  the  work  rules  that  had 
developed  by  that  time,  and  they  have 
been  the  code  that  has  been  followed 
since. 

Even  though  we  have  seen  many  tech- 
nological developments,  even  though  we 
have  experienced  in  our  own  lifetime 
these  advancements  and  different 
methods  of  operation,  the  same  common 
law  procedures,  so  to  speak,  that  were  put 
Into  effect  by  the  Director  General  dur- 
ing World  War  I  have  been  continued. 
In  other  words,  we  have  had  the  patterns 
that  were  established  and  confirmed  at 
that  time,  which  are  being  used  today 
and  have  been  used  since,  even  though 
we  have  seen  in  our  lifetime  many  ad- 
vancements and  technological  develop- 
ments. That  Is  really  the  background. 
That  is  really  the  fact  that  brings  the 
problem  to  us  today. 

In  1957  efforts  were  undertaken  to  do 
something  about  it.  Consideration  was 
given  to  changing  some  of  these  work 
rules.  You  have  heard  these  terms, 
charges,  and  countercharges,  one  agaitist 
the  other.  We  have  heard  the  verbiage 
that  has  been  used  that  causes  the  other 
party  to  see  red,  almost.  This  has  devel- 
oped over  a  period  of  time  to  where  both 
of  the  parties  have  gotten  to  the  point, 
as  we  know  how  human  nature  works, 
that  it  is  very  difBcult  then  to  cast  aside 
all  that  has  happened  during  the  years 
and  then  come  up  with  an  agreement. 

So  efforts  were  made  In  1957  but  no 
agreement  was  reached  nor  was  any 
progress  made. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  has  been  a 
pretty  good  law  during  all  these  years. 
It  served  its  purpose  as  the  Congress  in- 
tended and  as  the  Nation  approved,  be- 
tween the  railroads  and  their  employee.s 
I  think  it  was  a  very  well  worked  out 
Instrument  which  it  was  hoped  would 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  Nation  and  of 
this  great  Industry. 

During  all  of  these  years  since  1926, 
with  very  few  excepfions.  it  has  worked 
very  well.  One  occasion,  you  will  re- 
member, was  in  1946  when  as  you  know 
the  House  passed  a  resolution  which  was 
unprecedented  but  which  never  did  get 
through  the  other  body.  But  the  Issue 
was  settled  anyway.  We  have  had  some 
extraordinary  experiences  in  this  indus- 
try but  In  one  way  or  the  other  these 
problems  have  been  met  all  during  these 
years.     On  November  2,  1959,  the  car- 
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rlers  proposed  work  rule  changes  In  ac- 
cordance with  that  act  The  changes  In 
work  rules  which  were  proposed  by  the 
carriers  were  quite  ectenaive  and  cov- 
ered employment  of  flremcn,  the  consist 
of  crews  and  road  and  yard  service,  man- 
ning of  self-propelled  vehicles,  elimina- 
tion of  many  interdlvisional  runs,  com- 
bination of  road  and  yard  work,  and 
comf>ensatlon. 

On  September  7.  1960.  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  affected  served  notice  on 
the  carriers  of  rule  changes  which  they 
proposed.  These  rule  changes.  In  es- 
sence, covered  the  six  matters  proposed 
by  the  carriers,  and  also  dealt  with  the 
subjects  of  employment  security,  and 
training  of  engine  service  employees 
through  apprenticeship  programs. 

The  parties,  by  Joint  agreement,  re- 
quested the  President  to  establish  a  Spe- 
cial  Study  Commission   which   was  to 
make  determinations  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  issues  involved  in  the  notices 
of  the  carriers  and  of  the  brotherhoods. 
In  1960  President  Elsenhower  established 
a  Commission  to  go  into  all  of  these  prob- 
lems that  were  raised  and  the  issues  in- 
volved and  the  disputes  that  had  existed 
between  the  parties.     The  Presidential 
Railroad  Commission  was  composed  of 
five  representatives  of  carriers,  five  rep- 
resentatives of  the  brotherhoods,  and  five 
members  representing  the  public.    After 
13  months  of  hearings  and  deliberations. 
and  receipt  of  more  than  15.000  pages  of 
oral  testimony  and  more  than  300  ex- 
hibits, plus  field  inspections  and  surveys, 
the  Commission  submitted  Its  report  on 
February  26,  1962.    They  made  personal 
investigations.     They  went  all  over  the 
country  personally  observing  the  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads.    They  did  their  best 
to  accumulate  all  the  facts  and  all  the 
information  that  they  could  obtain  af- 
fecting these  problems  from  all  sources. 
In    February    1962    that   Commission 
made  its  report.    It  Is  a  rather  volumi- 
nous report  consisting  of  some  300  pages 
in  which  the  Commission  endeavored  to 
bring  to  a  head  these  various  questions 
involved  and  to  make  reconunendatlons 
as  to  how  they  should  be  settled,  or  at 
least  to  recommend  a  basis  of  negotia- 
tions.   So  this  report  included  such  Is- 
sues as  the  question  of  the  firemen,  and 
the    question    of    the    traincrews.  and 
technological  problems.     There  are  in- 
numerable other  problems  raised  with 
reference   to   wages  and   various  work 
rules  affecting  hours  of  service  and  so 
on.    Well,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy over  this  report  between  the 
parties  themselves. 

National  conferences  began  on  the  is- 
.sues  which  remained  in  dispute  on  April 
2.  1962.  and  continued  through  May  17. 
On  May  21,  1962,  the  organizations  ap- 
plied for  the  mediation  services  of  the 
National  Mediation  Board  pursuant  to 
section  5  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  Be- 
tween May  25  and  June  22  approximate- 
ly 32  meetings  were  held  by  the  organi- 
zations and  the  carriers  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Chairman  of  the  Mediation 
Board  but  no  agreement  was  reached. 

On  July  16  the  National  Mediation 
Board  terminated  its  services  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  On  the  following  day  the 
carriers  served  notice  on  the  organiza- 


tions that  as  of  August  16,  1962,  changes 
In  rules,  rates  of  pay,  and  working  con- 
ditions would  be  placed  in  effect  by  the 
carriers.  On  July  26,  the  brotherhoods 
brought  suit  seeking  a  Judgment  that 
the  proposed  rule  changes  would  violate 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  Cto  March  4, 
1963,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  there 
is  no  legal  barrier  to  the  carriers  initi- 
ating the  proposed  changes  in  work  rules 
embraced  In  their  notices  of  November 
2,  1959. 

The  <H)inion  and  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  released  on  March  4, 
1963.  On  March  13,  1963,  representa- 
tives of  the  parties  met  in  Chicago  in  a 
further  attempt  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences, but  no  agreement  was  reached. 

On  March  29,  1963,  a  certified  copy  of 
the  Judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
mailed  to  the  district  court  and  the 
case  was  remanded  to  that  court.  On 
April  2,  the  carriers  announced  that  their 
second  promulgation  of  rules  and  rules 
changes  would  become  effective  on  April 
8,  1963.  On  April  3,  1963,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  signed  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  11101  creating  Emer- 
gency Board  No.  154  to  investigate  the 
dispute  and  report  its  findings.  This 
operated  to  suspend  the  proposed  rules 
and  rules  changes. 

After  holding  public  hearings,  begin- 
ning April  11,  1963,  the  Board  submitted 
its  report  on  May  13,  1963.  That  report 
made  a  number  of  recommendations  for 
settlement  of  the  dispute. 

The  emergency  board  took  the  record 
that  had  been  accumulated  by  the  Pres- 
idential Commission. 

The  President  then,  after  the  Emer- 
gency Board  was  set  up.  sent  over  the 
Information  from  this  Commission;  that 
Is,  all  of  the  facts  and  information  that 
the  Commission  had  developed,  and  the 
recommendations . 

That  Emergency  Board  No.  154  made 
Its  recommendation  on  May  13  of  this 
year,  1963,  in  an  effort  to  get  the  Issues 
In  dispute  to  a  point  where  there  could 
be  negotiation  between  the  parties  to- 
ward a  settlement.  That  is  a  very  good 
report  and  it  was  well  received  by  all 
parties,  I  must  say.  It  was  not  agreed 
to  by  all  parties  in  every  respect,  but 
there  were  many  articles  in  this  report 
that  were  considered  by  both  the  rail- 
roads and  the  employees  to  have  merit. 
It  was  the  basis  of  agreement,  or  cer- 
tainly of  negotiation  toward  agreement, 
but  that  did  not  get  the  parties  to- 
gether, because  time  was  slipping  on. 

Conferences  between  the  carriers  and 
organizations  were  resumed  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  on  May  20,  1963,  and  con- 
tinued through  June  1,  1963. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  1,  1963,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  was  advised  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  parties  that  there 
was  no  prospect  of  the  parties  reaching 
an  agreement  without  assistance  such 
as  had  been  offered  by  the  President  in 
a  statement  on  May  14.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  thereupon  tendered  his  services, 
and  those  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  National  Mediation 
Board,  to  aid  the  parties  In  their  efforts 
to  resolve  the  dispute;  and,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  parties,  assumed  general 
supervision  and  direction  of  their  nego- 
tiations. 


Prom  June  4  to  July  10,  1963,  approxi- 
mately 100  meetings  were  held  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  his  assistants 
with  some  or  all  of  the  parties  to  the 
dispute.  Meetings  were  also  arranged 
between  representatives  of  the  carriers 
and  representatives  of  the  organizations 
which  were  not  attended  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  assistants;  but  no  agreement 
was  reached. 

On  or  about  June  15,  1963,  the  Secre- 
tary reported  to  the  President  that  no 
progress  had  been  made  toward  bring- 
ing the  parties  into  agreement;  and  on 
that  day  the  President  requested  the 
parties  to  make  one  last  major  effort  to 
resolve  the  dispute,  and  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  the  hardest  kind  of  bargain- 
ing with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Assistant  Secretary  Reynolds, 
and  the  National  Mediation  Board.  At 
the  President's  request  the  parties 
agreed  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
through  July  10  to  permit  the  comple- 
tion of  this  procedure. 

The  President  called  in  all  parties  and 
had  conferences  with  them  trying  to  do 
something  about  getting  a  basis  for  a 
settlement.  He  got  the  railroads  to  agree 
to  postpone  invoking  the  so-called  new 
work  rules  for  a  f>eriod  of  time. 

The    CHAIRMAN.      The    gentleman 
from  Arkansas  has  consumed  20  minutes. 
Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield 
myself  15  additional  minutes. 

During  this  time  in  which  additional 
days  were  given,  the  President  made 
every  effort  to  get  both  parties  to  the 
point  where  they  could  negotiate  a  set- 
tlement. However,  this  effort  failed.  It 
fell  apart. 

On  July  9,  1963.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  proposed  to  the  parties 
that  they  agree  to  submit  all  issues  in 
dispute  between  them  for  final  settle- 
ment to  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Arthur  J.  Goldberg.  The  carriers 
accepted  this  proposal  of  the  President 
but  it  was  rejected  by  the  organizations. 
On  July  10  the  President  of  the  United 
States  created  a  special  six-man  sub- 
committee of  the  Labor-Management 
Advisory  Committee  to  undertake  imme- 
diately a  comprehensive  review  and  re- 
port limited  to  the  facts  and  issues  in 
this  case  and  the  respective  positions  of 
the  parties;  and  the  carriers  and  the  or- 
ganizations agreed  to  withhold  any  rules 
changes  or  strike  notice  until  July  29 
to  permit  appropriate  consideration  of 
this  matter  by  the  special  subcommittee. 
The  29th  of  July  was  given  as  the  date 
when  work  rules  would  go  into  effect.  In 
the  meantime,  the  special  committee 
went  into  the  problems  that  had  been 
developed  by  the  Presidential  commis- 
sion and  the  emergency  board  to  narrow 
the  issues  to  the  point  so  that  they  would 
know  Just  what  was  involved.  This  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  President's  Advis- 
ory Committee  on  Labor-Management 
Policy  was  composed  of  the  Honorable 
Joseph  L.  Block,  Mr.  O.  E.  Lelghty,  Mr. 
George  Meany,  Mr.  Stuart  T.  Saunders, 
the  Honorable  W.  WlUard  Wirtz,  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and  the  Honorable  Luther 
H.  Hodges,  who  was  the  vice  chairman 
and,  of  course,  is  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. The  function  of  this  special  sub- 
committee was  to  narrow  the  issues  to 
the  point  where  we  would  know  just  what 
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wms  inrolred.  T  refer  you  to  the  message 
of  the  PnMLmt,  wliteh  Ui  avmllable,  of 
Jvij  32.  on  p«gv  13.  which  Inclvxles  the 
report  of  thla  vaetal  Miboommlttee  which 
narrowed  down  to  elcht  the  number  of 
specific  Issues  inrotred  on  which  dis- 
putes were  bftaflng  about  the  strike. 
The  President  then  made  an  effort  to  get 
the  parties  back  together  unsuccessfully. 
There  were  conferences  that  were  held  In 
an  effort  to  am  what  could  be  done. 

As  a  result,  the  President  submitted 
his  message  to  th*  Congress  of  July  23. 
with  which  yoa  are  familiar,  and  reoom- 
mended  a  solution  to  the  problem  since 
they  bad  rsaetoad  an  impasse  and  no 
BSttlement  eoadd  have  been  made.  The 
effort  of  tfaa  PrsiMent  was  to  avert  a 
nationwide  strike  wAilch  would  bring  a 
catastrophs  on  tlia  Nation. 

The  Prssidsni'S  special  message  to  the 
Congress  sumaailKd  the  situation,  and 
stated  in  pari  as  follows: 

On  July  10.  at  say  request,  the  p*rtlM 
agreed  to  maintain  tiM  statu*  quo  until  July 
SO  to  permit  tlmt.  ftnt.  for  tbe  Labor-Man- 
agement Sntwq— Itt—  to  examine  and  re- 
port the  issues,  and.  second,  for  the  Con- 
gress to  consldv  this  entire  matter.  It  was 
my  hope — and  remains  such — that  the 
parties  would  reeognlwt  the  importance  of 
settling  this  diapiit*  without  resort  either  to 
legislation  or  to  a  erlppUng  national  strike. 
Bowerer.  too  Itttts  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  past  11  4mf»  to  release  me  from  my 
July  10  I  iiiiiiiiKiimils  to  transmit  to  the 
Congrees  on  this  date  a  review  of  the  case 
and  my  recoouBeadatlons  for  its  disposition. 

We  face  this  prospect:  In  the  absence 
either  at  an  agreement,  poetponement.  or 
reversal  of  posltkn  on  the  part  of  the  partlee. 
cr  of  enactment  ot  some  contrary  measure 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress.  July  38  will 
almost  certainly  witness  the  start  of  a  gen- 
eral rail  strike.  Tbs  oarrlers  on  that  date  can 
be  expected  to  initiate  work  rules  changes 
along  the  lines  of  those  approved  by  the 
various  panels.  And  the  brotherhoods  there- 
upon can  be  espseted  to  strike  iM  percent  of 
the  NaUon's  raU 


Thl3  message  contained  a  draft  bill, 
which  I  Introduced  that  day,  and  which 
was  House  Joint  Resohitlon  569.  Under 
this  Joint  resolution,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commlsglon  would  have  been  au- 
thorized to  issue  Interim  rules  binding 
for  a  a-year  period  on  matters  in  dispute 
between  the  parties  affecting  the  man- 
ning of  engines  and  train  crews;  and 
could  have  dealt  with  other  matters  in 
dispute  according  to  special  procedures 
devised  by  the  Commission. 

The  identical  resolution  was  also  in- 
troduced t^at  dsj  In  the  other  body,  as 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  102.  by  Mr. 
MAvsnxu)  for  btmself  and  Mr.  Dikxskn. 

We  bad  7  days  mind  you.  7  days  in 
the  Congreas  to  deal  with  this  subject. 
We  called  bearlnsa  Immediately.  In  the 
course  of  the  bearings  I  asked  the  rail- 
roads to  give  us  30  additional  days,  and 
with  the  sunxurt  of  the  committee,  and 
with  Senator  Psaroaa  on  the  other  side 
during  the  oourae  at  their  hearings  mak- 
ing a  similar  reguest,  we  advised  them 
that  we  slmplj  could  not  hold  hearings 
and  develop  the  facts  and  come  to  a 
resolution  within  7  days.  8o  the  30 
days'  extension  was  given.  Efforts  were 
made  to  proceed.  We  conducted  hear- 
ings at  J^rigtH  We  had  all  parties  in- 
terested befora  the  committee.  We  had 
voluminous  heactngs  which  are  available 


to  the  membership  In  which  all  of  the 
biformatlon  was  brought  together  and 
developed  by  the  committee  in  an  effort 
to  see  what  could  be  done. 

The  committee  held  hearings  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  &45.  the  President's  pro- 
posal, on  July  24.  25.  26,  29.  30.  and  31 
and  on  August  1  and  2  of  this  year, 
receiving  1,026  papes  of  testimony  and 
exhibits.  Testimony  was  presented  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commi-ssion.  by 
representatives  of  the  carriers,  by  repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  the  fl^-e  brother- 
hoods Involved,  by  a  representative  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Elxecutlves  Associa- 
tion by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. In  addition,  the  committee  re- 
ceived a  brleflng  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  during  the  progress  of  negotiations 
following  the  close  of  the  hearing. 

At  the  same  time  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred back  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to 
get  the  parties  tosether  to  see  if  they 
oould  not  bring  about  a  settlement  by 
negotiation,  through  collective  bargain- 
ing. Some  progress  was  made.  It  was 
thought  at  one  time  that  the  parties  were 
so  close  that  there  was  no  reason  at  all 
why  the  parties  could  not  agree  In  the 
regular,  established  way.  They  were  so 
close  to  an  aKreemont  on  the  issuee  in- 
volved. Including  the  two  major  Issues, 
that  we  were  all  encouraged  that  the 
matter  would  be  resolved  finally.  We 
insisted  that  the  Secretary  present  to  the 
parties  a  statement  In  writing  as  a  basis 
of  agreement  for  them  to  negotiate  a 
settlement.  That  was  done.  It  was  well 
received  by  the  parties.  Negotiations 
at  length  were  held  by  the  parties  on 
the  major  issues,  including  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that 
It  be  submitted  for  binding;  arbitration 
to  a  board  of  arbiters. 

The  carriers  accepted  the  suggestion 
unqualifiedly.  The  brotherhoods  ac- 
cepted it  qualifledly.  P^uther  negotia- 
tions brought  them  almost  to  the  point 
of  settlement.  But  even  though  they 
agreed  In  principle  on  how  to  bring  about 
a  settlement,  they  could  not  agree  on 
procedure  to  bring  it  about.  Then  as 
they  considered  the  matter  further,  other 
Issues  became  Involved  and  it  was  con- 
tended that  they  had  never  really  been 
negotiated,  that  there  had  never  really 
been  a  serious  attempt  to  settle  them. 
Consequently  the  whole  thing  fell  apart 
and  again  we  had  an  impasse.  Time  was 
slipping  by.  In  the  meantime,  it  was 
decided,  because  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  of  the  other  body,  and  because  of 
prior  experiences,  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  permit  the  otl)er  body  to  act 
first.  That  was  understood  by  the 
leadership  on  this  side  and  the  leadership 
on  the  other  side. 

Consequently,  we  waited  for  the  other 
body  to  act.  Last  week  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  met  and  reported  a  bill 
which  was  a  substitute  for  the  bill  sug- 
gested by  the  President.  The  President 
had  said  that  the  ICC  should  undertake 
to  settle  the  dispute  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  of  section  5  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  and  then  there  were 
other  provisions.  The  employee  repre- 
sentatives were  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
having  authority  or  jurisdiction  to  con- 


sider and  settle  the  dispute.  They  raised 
objections  to  the  point  that  it  became 
necessary  to  proceed  with  some  other 
course.  So  the  committee  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol  amervded  the  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  a  board  of  arbiters  to 
be  composed  of  two  members  from  man- 
agement, two  members  from  the  railroad 
employee  organlzatlon.s,  and  the  four  of 
them  agree  upon  three  members  to  be 
known  as  the  public  members.  The 
flrst  procedure  was  to  set  up  within  5 
days  two  members  from  the  railroads 
and  two  members  from  the  employees. 
Then  within  the  next  10  days  they  would 
agree  on  the  other  three  members. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  amend- 
ment was  proposed,  there  will  be  5  days 
durmg  which  there  will  be  appointed 
two  members  from  the  railroads  and  two 
members  from  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods. Tf  within  the  8  days  they  do 
not  appoint  their  members,  the  Presi- 
dent then  will,  within  the  next  5  days, 
make  the  appointments,  together  with 
the  public  members  of  three,  to  consist  of 
a  board  of  seven. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  I  was  furnished  a  copy  of 
the  text  of  their  proposed  language  In 
sufiBclent  time  to  be  able  to  Introduce  it 
in  the  House,  as  House  Joint  Resolution 
665. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  Augu.st  26. 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  met  in  executive  session 
and  considered  House  Joint  Resolution 
665.  and  after  several  amendments  had 
been  agreed  to,  reported  the  resolution 
to  the  House  unanimously. 

Yesterday.  August  27.  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  SpfincerI,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Plorldi,  IMr.  Rogers!,  and 
I  appeared  before  the  Rules  Committee 
to  request  a  rule  on  the  bill,  and  the  bill 
is  now  before  the  Committee  of  tlie 
Whole  House  for  Its  consideration. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Eighty-two 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
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names: 

(Roll  No.  137] 

Adair 

OaMngher 

O'Brien.  N  Y. 

Addabbo 

O.Ib«rt 

ONelU 

A-shiey 

GtU 

Osniers 

Barrrtt 

Goodllng 

Patten 

Barry 

Grant 

Pllcher 

Bell 

f  rrwn.  Oief . 

Pillion 

BoUnd 

Hal  pern 

Powell 

Bradcmaa 

Hawkliia 

R.iuis 

Brown.  CalLf. 

Heftley 

Rfld,  NT. 

Buckley 

Holland 

ReuM 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Horton 

Uiyers.  Ala^ka 

Cameron 

Juelfion 

Robert*.  Aia. 

Carf-y 

Kastenmeler 

Rod  1  no 

Celler 

Keith 

Rooney.  N  Y. 

Cohelun 

Keogh 

Rooney,  Pa. 

C'orman 

Leggett 

RtK)eeTelt 

DAddiirlo 

Lindsay 

Rosenthal 

Daniels 

Llovd 

Roush 

Dent 

McMillan 

Roybal 

Denton 

Madden 

Ryan.  NY. 

D\ggn 

Martin.  Mass. 

SheUey 

Edwards 

MinlKh 

Sheppard 

BlUworth 

Moorhaed 

Smith,  Calif. 

Farbttt«ln 

Morgan 

Staebler 

Flood 

Morse 

Stratton 

PtorrwtCT 

Murphy.  W  T. 

Talcott 

Fra*«*r 

Nix 

Thorn  peon.  N  J 

fTeUngbujKen 

OBrlen,  Tl. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll  Van  Pelt  WUaon, 

Udall  Watts  Charles  H. 

Vanlk  Williams  Wyman 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bass,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stote  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  House 
Joint  Resolution  665,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quonun,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  340  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resiuned  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized.  He  has  6 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
just  explained  that  the  bill  that  had 
been  reported  by  the  committee  on  the 
other  side  set  up  a  board  of  arbiters  and 
had  described  how  they  would  be  se- 
lected. The  resolution  which  I  intro- 
duced on  Friday  last  In  the  House  pro- 
vided that  the  major  Issues  that  were 
included  in  the  notices  to  which  I  have 
referred,  namely,  the  problem  with  ref- 
erence to  the  firemen  on  the  railroads 
and  the  crew  consist  issues,  would  be 
arbitrated  by  the  board,  and  the  other 
issues  would  have  a  period  of  time  for 
negotiation.  On  the  failure  of  agree- 
ment to  be  reached  on  the  other  issues 
within  that  period  of  time,  they  in  turn 
would  be  referred  to  the  board  of  su-bi- 
tratlon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  developed  that  there 
was  serious  opE>osltlon  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  brotherhoods,  the  rail- 
road employees,  to  referring  the  other 
Issues  to  the  board  of  arbitration,  "nieir 
objection  was  based — and  I  think  there 
was  some  merit  to  it — on  the  fact  that  no 
real  negotiations  had  occurred  on  those 
issues.  That  resulted,  in  my  judgment, 
primarily  because  of  the  fact  that 
this  whole  matter  had  gone  to  the  courts 
earlier  and  the  courts  had,  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  decided  the  case,  and 
decided  that  no  legal  barrier  existed  to 
prevent  the  railroads  from  imposing  ad- 
ditional work  rules.  But  as  a  legal  mat- 
te^  it  caused  the  railroads  to  have  to  go 
back  to  their  original  notices  and  to  stay 
with  them  because  it  was  on  those 
notices  that  matters  had  gone  all  the 
way  through  In  the  proceedings  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

So  the  railroads  had  to  stay  with  their 
original  notices  and,  as  I  understood, 
they  were  really  not  in  a  position  at  that 
point  to  get  down  to  the  negotiations  on 
the  other  issues  involved. 

The  railroads  took  the  position  that 
two  Issues,  the  fireman-helper  and  the 
"ci-ew  consist,"  were  the  two  major  is- 
sues and  those  had  to  be  settled  before 
they  would  enter  into  negotiations  to 
any  great  degree  on  the  other  issues. 
These  issues  are  as  follows: 

1.    KMPLOTMEKT    OF    mZMKN 

Present  rules  require,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, that  there  be  two  men — an  en- 
gineer and  a  fireman — ^in  the  cab  of 
diesel  passenger,  freight,  and  yard  loco- 
motives. Typically,  a  "head-end"  brake- 
man  also  rides  in  the  cab  of  diesel  road 
freight  locomotives.  The  carriers  by 
their  notices  sought  the  right  to  remove 


all  firemen,  except  In  passenger  serv- 
ice, contending  that  the  work  tradi- 
tionally performed  by  firemen  has  al- 
most entirely  disappeared  or  could  be 
performed  by  other  employees.  The 
brotherhoods  contended  that  firemen 
are  essential  for  safe  and  eflflclent  opera- 
tions as  well  as  for  relief  of  engineers 
and  for  training  future  engineers. 

3.    CREW     CONSISTS 

Road  and  yard  train  service  crews 
generally  consist  of  one  conductor  and 
two  brakemen.  The  carriers  proposed 
a  national  rule  to  gain  the  imrestrlcted 
right  to  determine  appropriate  crew 
consists;  the  brotherhoods  sought  a  na- 
tional rule  establishing  one  conductor 
and  two  brakemen  as  a  minimum  crew 
in  all  instonces. 

The  brotherhoods  said  that  section  6 
in  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  other  body, 
which  I  mentioned,  and  which  I  Intro- 
duced, was  obnoxious  to  them,  and  that 
they  could  not  do  anything  other  than 
oppose  it  with  all  they  had.  This  de- 
veloped after  the  committee  on  the  other 
side  had  reported  the  bill. 

Then  when  our  committee  met  on 
Monday  of  this  week  we  took  all  these 
facts  into  consideration. 

There  are  six  other  general  Issues  in- 
volved in  the  current  dispute.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  the  carrier  witnesses,  and 
witnesses  representing  the  brotherhoods 
all  testified  to  the  committee  that  If  the 
two  key  issues  could  be  settled,  then  all 
other  issues  Involved  in  this  dispute  could 
be  handled  by  collective  bargaining.  The 
joint  resolution  as  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
mittee now  provides  that  these  Issues  are 
to  be  handled  by  collective  bargaining. 
The  resolution  prevents  any  rule 
changes,  and  any  strikes  or  lockouts  aris- 
ing out  of  the  present  dispute  for  150 
days,  and  It  Is  assiuned  that  these  issues 
will  be  settled  considerably  before  the 
expiration  of  that  period. 

These  other  six  issues  are  as  follows : 

1 .    MANNING  or  MOTORCARS  AND  SELF-PROPELLED 
VEHICLES 

Motorcars  and  self-propelled  vehicles 
are  used  In  a  variety  of  maintenance,  re- 
pair, construction,  and  inspection  opera- 
tions. 

The  Commission  and  the  Emergency 
Board  recommended  that  the  parties 
negotiate  a  rule  which  would  eliminate 
(with  certain  exceptions)  existing  rules 
which  require  the  use  of  engine,  train,  or 
yard  service  employees  on,  or  In  con- 
nection with,  the  operation  of  motorcars 
and  self-propelled  vehicles  used  in  main- 
tenance, repair,  construction,  or  inspec- 
tion work.  Indications  are  that  this 
matter  may  be  settled  If  other  Issues  are 
resolved. 

2.    INTERDIVISIONAL    RUNS 

Interdlvlsional  runs  extend  over  terri- 
tories where  more  than  one  group  of 
employees  hold  seniority  rights.  The 
carriers  seek  the  unrestricted  right  to 
establish  such  ruhs  and  to  effect  the 
necessary  related  changes  with  provi- 
sions for  an  equitable  distribution  of 
earnings  opportunities  between  affected 
employees  and  the  negotiation  of  protec- 
tive conditions. 

3.    COMBINATION   OF   ROAD  AND   YARD  WORK 

Over  the  years  a  jurisdictional  distinc- 
tion has  developed  with  respect  to  the 


work  to  which  road  service  and  yard 
service  crews  are  entitled.  Three  prob- 
lems have  been  posed  by  this  distinction: 
Extending  swltehlng  limits;  road  crews 
performing  work  In  yards;  and  the  dis- 
continuing of  yard  engine  assignments. 
The  carriers  sought  the  elimination  of 
restrictions  affecting  their  operations  m 
each  of  these  areas.  The  brotherhoods 
maintained  that  any  further  combina- 
tion of  road  and  yard  service  should  be 
prohibited  unless  sanctioned  by  local 
agreement. 

4.    COMPENSATION    (WAGE   STRTJCTTJRE  AND 
FRINGE  BENEFITS) 

The  industry's  pay  structure  Is  one  of 
extreme  complexity.  Many  engine  and 
train  service  employees'  pay  varies  from 
day  to  day  because  of  the  interrelation- 
ship of  a  variety  of  factors  such  as  a  dual 
basis  of  pay  (miles  or  hours),  overtime 
weight  of  the  locomotive  or  length  of 
train,  higher  than  standard  rates,  and 
special  allowances.  Both  parties  sought 
to  modernize  the  existing  structure.  In 
the  aggregate,  the  carriers'  proposals 
would  have  reduced  their  payrolls;  the 
brotherhoods'  proposals  would  have  in- 
creased them. 

5.    EMPLOYMENT  SECTTRITT 

The  brotherhoods  proposed  extensive 
protection  for  employees  affected  by 
technological  change,  mergers,  consoli- 
dations, or  similar  actions.  Their  pro- 
posals incorporated  financial  and  other 
protections  including  limitations  on  re- 
luctlons  in  force. 

e.    TRAINING  OF  ENGINE   SERVICE   EMPLOYEES 

Formal  apprenticeship  programs — 
which  do  not  exist  for  operating  em- 
ployees— ^were  requested  by  the  brother- 
hoods for  engine  service  employees. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  180  days,  the 
parties  wHl  no  longer  be  subject  to  this 
resolution  insofar  as  concerns  these  six 
issues;  however,  every  qualified  person 
who  has  testified  to  the  committee  who 
has  been  asked  the  question  has  an- 
swered that  when  the  two  key  issues  are 
removed  from  consideration,  these  six 
issues  can,  and  will,  be  solved  through 
collective  bargaining. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  here 
that  it  seemed  as  though  each  day  we  had 
presented  to  us  a  different  situation  from 
what  the  situation  was  the  day  before 
and  we  had  to  consider  this  matter  on 
the  basis  of  being  a  day-to-day  problem 
and  use  our  best  judgment  in  the  com- 
mittee imtil  we  reached  the  point  where 
no  further  progress  could  be  made. 

So  the  committee  considered  all  of 
these  facts  and  developments;  and  not 
only  our  committee  on  this  side  but  the 
committee  on  the  other  side.  We  were 
working  along  together  almost  simulta- 
neously, keeping  In  mind  that  we  were, 
like  the  other  body,  proceeding  first  step- 
by-step,  because  we  did  not  want  to  run 
into  the  same  kind  of  problem  out  of 
the  experience  that  we  had  in  the  past. 

So,  considering  this  fact,  our  commit- 
tee struck  section  6(b)  of  the  bill,  that 
was  in  the  bill  reported  by  the  other  com- 
mittee, to  which  the  railroad  Brother- 
hoods objected  so  strenuously.  We 
struck  out  that  provision  which  would 
have  left  the  lesser  Issues  to  the  Arbitra- 
tion Board.  But  in  the  meantime  the 
Brotherhoods  took  the  position  that  they 
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did  not  want  an  award  from  the  Board  on 
the  two  Issues,  the  major  tasues,  to  be- 
come effective  until  br  necotlation  and 
collective  bargalninc  all  the  other  iasties 
were  settled.  Well,  we  came  to  an  Im- 
passe on  that,  an  Impawe  due  to  the  fact 
If  that  podtton  were  to  be  accepted,  we 
would  not  have  settled  anything;  we 
would  have  don*  nothing;  we  might  as 
well  have  taken  no  position. 

So.  Mr.  Chatnnan.  the  committee,  in 
striking  out  section  6<b>  also  amended 
the  bill  to  the  effect  that  the  award  on 
these  two  Issues  would  become  effective 
within  a  period  of  90  days  following  the 
filing  of  the  award  by  the  Boaid  of 
Arbitration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentlesxuui  from  Arkansas  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  the 
time  in  order  to  explain  this  fully,  be- 
cause I  think  il  Is  very  important.  We 
felt  that  here  was  one  side  whose  pro- 
posals might  make  It  Impossible  for  the 
solution  to  work.  Here  on  the  other 
side  were  proposals  that  might  make  it 
impossible  for  the  proposed  solution  to 
work.  So.  we  did  this:  We  said  there 
was  some  merit  to  the  contention  that 
these  other  Issues  ought  to  be  negotiated 
through  colleetive  bargaining,  but  at 
the  same  time  eveiyofne  recognized  that 
there  was  an  tmpawwe  on  the  two  issues 
and  that  there  should  be  some  final 
solution.  So.  we  said  that  the  Board  of 
Arbitration  shaD  make  an  award  on 
those  two  Issues,  to  be  filed  with  the  dis- 
trict court,  and  that  60  days  following 
that  date  the  award  would  become  ef- 
fective. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  an- 
other provision  In  the  bill  that  would 
have  provided  that  there  could  be  no 
change  In  work  rules  on  the  other  is- 
sues, no  strike,  no  lockout,  no  action 
taken  at  all,  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time  under  the  resohitlon.  The  commit- 
tee did  not  think  that  that  was  the  right 
procedure.  The  committee  therefore 
set  a  period  of  time  during  which  the 
regular  ooUeetlve  bargaining  process 
should  work.  So  we  amended  the  bill 
so  as  to  provide  that  after  150  days  the 
provisions  of  the  resolution  would  ter- 
minate. Thefefoce.  on  the  other  issues 
they  would  be  back  under  the  collective 
bargaining  proesedlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  did  we  decide  that? 
Let  me  repeat  and  emphasize  this,  and 
I  want  every  Member  of  this  House  to 
note  this:  Every  witness  whom  we  had 
before  the  committee — the  railroads,  the 
Brotherhoods,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  all  the  xest  ejipusstd  their  opinion 
and  told  us  If  these  two  major  issues, 
crew  consist  and  the  fireman  problem, 
could  be  resolved  through  collective  bar- 
gaining, they  eould  resolve  all  the  other 
issues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  has 
given  full  faith  and  credit  to  what  they 
told  us.  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  on 
behalf  of  all  of  our  committee,  that  I 
expect  the  paitieo  to  do  precisely  what 
they  said  they  eonld  do.  There  has  been 
some  question  raised  about  the  problem 
being  dumped  back  In  our  laps  at  the 
end  of  180  days.    Now,  perhaps  so.    I  do 


not  know.  But  if  both  parties  in  their 
testimony  and  presentation  to  the  com- 
mittee will  carry  out  in  good  faith  and 
settle  the  dispute  as  they  have  said  In 
their  own  good  Judgment  that  they  could 
do.  this  will  not  be  back  here  on  ua. 

Therefore,  the  committee  felt  that  we 
should  have  confidence  In  both  sides  to 
carry  out  what  they  themselves  said  they 
could  cany  out  under  the  regular  proc- 
esses of  collective  bargaining.  It  is  for 
that  reason  we  put  a  terminal  date  on 
the  resolution  of  150  days,  which  by 
amendment  on  the  other  side  was  ex- 
tended to  180  da>'s.  I  propo.se  to  offer 
tiiat  amendment  when  we  consider  the 
bill  under  the  5 -minute  rule. 

So  we  have  been  trying  to  take  a  course 
that  would  bring  these  issues  to  final 
resolution  where  they  could  be  settled. 
The  resolution  provides  that  on  the  two 
major  issues,  order  of  the  arbitration 
tx>aj'd  would  be  in  force  for  a  period  of 
2  years.  Then  the  issues  go  back  under 
the  regular  established  procedure  of  col- 
lective bargaining. 

Why  did  we  do  that?  Because  we  have 
train  crews  all  over  the  country — pas- 
senger trains,  freight  trains,  freight 
yards,  short  lines,  main  lines — all  of 
these  various  services  which  require  ne- 
gotiation as  to  what  is  needed  insofar 
as  adequacy  of  service  and  safety  of  serv- 
ice, the  burden  of  work.  Many  other 
questions  need  to  be  negotiated  through 
collective  bargaiiiing  by  agreement  on 
a  local  level.  In  other  words,  services 
at  some  places  may  require  a  crew  that 
is  different  from  the  crew  that  would  be 
necessary  In  other  places.  Therefore,  we 
felt  that  a  problem  as  intricate  as  tills 
should  be  put  back  under  the  usual  and 
regular  processes  for  it  to  work,  and  I 
have  confidence  it  will.  That  will  be  our 
expectation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  that  we  have 
done  the  best  we  could  In  order  to  avoid 
a  nationwide  strike  at  midnight  tonight. 
I  do  not  have  to  take  the  time  to  try  to 
tell  you  what  would  happen  in  this  Na- 
tion if  there  were  to  be  a  nationwide 
railroad  strike.  You  know  yourselves 
what  would  happen  in  your  communities, 
what  would  happen  to  the  service  to  the 
people,  what  would  happen  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  people,  what  would  happen 
to  the  wages  of  our  people,  what  would 
happen  to  employment  all  over  this  coun- 
try. Simply  stated.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
national  Importance  and  imperative  in- 
terest that  we  take  action  on  this  res- 
olution today.  I  commend  it  to  you  for 
your  consideration  and  I  urge  your  ap- 
proval of  the  committee  action. 

One  final  word.  I  am  sure  that  many 
Members,  silthough  they  are  relieved  that 
a  legislative  solution  has  been  devised 
for  this  problem,  are  disturbed  over  the 
fact  that  the  bill  provides  for  compul- 
sory arbitration,  and  are  fearful  that  this 
bill  will  set  a  pattern  for  future  labor 
disputes  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
and  for  compulsory  arbitration  to  be  im- 
posed as  a  solution  to  labor  disputes. 

That  may  happen,  but  I  believe  that 
this  resolution  does  not  provide  nearly 
as  strong  a  precedent  for  the  imposition 
of  compulsory  arbitration  as  a  pattern 
for  the  resolution  of  labor  disputes  as 
many  may  fear.  True,  this  resolution 
provides  for  compulsory  arbitration,  but 


It  is  arbitration  that  the  parties  thcm- 
.selvcs  had  already  agreed  to  in  principle: 
their  dispute  was  not  over  the  questiou  of 
whether  there  would  be  arbitration,  the 
dispute  was  over  when  the  arbitiation 
would  occur.  Future  proposals  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration  in  other  fields  are 
likely  to  involve  both  the  question  of 
•'whether  there  shall  be  arbitration"  and 
"when  shall  arbitration  occur."  This 
resolution  Is  only  a  precedent  with  re- 
spect to  the  latter  question,  since  the 
parties  to  this  dispute  had  alieady  agreed 
among  themselves  upon  the  answer  to 
the  flii>t.  and  mo.st  crucial,  of  these  two 
questions. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the   gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Not  being  able  to  be 
aware  of  all  Uie  hearings  and  everything 
that  took  place  therein,  may  I  ask:  The 
gentleman  mentioned  he  is  going  to  offer 
an  amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule 
to  conform  with  the  Senate  bill.  That 
holds  it  down  to  the  two  issues  in  ques- 
tion, the  Axemen  and  the  train  crews. 
I  believe,  in  the  form  of  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  II  the  gentleman  will 
permit.  I  have  not  said,  and  I  think  you 
ought  to  know,  that  there  is  built  into 
this  re.solution  still  the  processes  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  Any  time  on  Uiese 
i.ssues  that  the  parties  can  agree  on  any 
one  of  tlie  issues  or  any  number  of  tliem. 
then  it  takes  that  away  from  this  process. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's explanation  of  that.  My  ques- 
tion deals  with  tlie  original  bill.  You 
have  here  the  original  resolution.  Who 
made  those  recommendations  to  cover 
all  of  the  issues  under  compulsory  arbi- 
tration? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  oiiginal  recom- 
mendation? 

Mr.  BECKER      Yes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  As  the 
gentleman  said.  It  was  on  June  10  that 
the  President  had  asked  for  the  statutory 
30-day  period.    It  was  actually  June  15. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  appreciate  the  cor- 
rection. 

Mr.  F'ULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  have 
been  Interested  in  this,  and  it  Is  not  a 
new  interest. 

My  other  point  is  this:  I  think  we 
should  know  what  the  enforcement  pro- 
visions are  in  this  bill.  The  gentleman 
says  that  the  enforcement  provision  must 
be  on  a  suit  by  the  Attorney  General  in 
any  U.S.  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
parties.  The  parties  to  the  negotiation 
actually  have  been  the  organizations  of 
the  brotherhoods  and  the  railroads 
themselves.  Does  this  mean  there  will  be 
injunctive  processes  or  mandamus  and 
suits  In  equity  against  the  organizations 
alone,  or  will  this  Joint  resolution  open 
up  the  procedures  to  blanket  Injunctions 
against  the  individual  members,  the  em- 
ployees of  these  railroads,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organizations? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  would  be  applicable 
to   the   organizations   Involved   because 
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they  are  of  record  and  sire  Included  in 
the  notices  of  the  dates  I  menttcmed. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Tlien 
that  can  be  no  blanket  injunction,  it  is 
ju.st  a  blanket  Injunction  against  all  the 
members  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
who  might  or  might  not  have  notice  of 
It. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  They  would  have 
notice.  No,  you  could  not  just  go  ahead 
and  get  a  blanket  injunction  against 
anybody. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  One 
other  point:  I  would  like  to  know  the 
full  extent  of  the  time  that  this  will  be 
active.  To  begin  with,  there  Is  a  30-day 
organizing  period.  That  is  on  page  3. 
Then  you  go  over  to  section  5,  and  you 
find  that  the  Board  shall  make  an  award 
not  later  than  90  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  joint  resolution.  So  that 
is  90  days,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Yes,  a  total  of  90  days. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Thtn 
you  have  In  the  next  part  of  that  sec- 
tion 5 — 60  days  more. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  So 
that  you  really  have  150  days  there,  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  organization 
time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  that  section  when  we  get 
to  It  to  conform  to  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  establishing  180 
days. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Then 
on  page  5,  likewise,  at  the  end  of  section 
4  there  is  the  proviso: 

But  not  to  exceed  2  yean  from  the  date 
tiie   award   takes  effect,   unless  the  parties 

agree  otherwise. 

So  that  really  the  time  we  are  cover- 
ing here  is  30  days  for  organization  and 
60  days  thereafter. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Sixty  days  thereafter. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Sixty 
days  within  which  they  can  file  the 
award,  but  90  days  after  the  passage  of 
this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Then 
60  days  after  the  filing  of  this  award. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Before  It  becomes  ef- 
fective. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Be- 
fore it  becomes  effective.  Then  it  be- 
comes effective  for  2  years. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Not  longer  than  2  years. 
If  the  parties  reach  an  agreement  other- 
wise during  that  2  years,  then  to  all  ex- 
tents and  purposes  the  award  is  ter- 
minated. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  When 
you  have  changed  the  act  as  you  men- 
tioned previously  by  taking  out  section 
6<b>.  with  reference  to  section  5  you 
still  left  on  page  4  the  statement: 

The  Arbitration  Board  ahall  make  a  de- 
cision, pursuant  to  tbe  procedures  hereln- 
af'.pr  set  forth.  Incorporating  in  suoh  de- 
cision any  matters  on  whlcli  it  finds  tbe 
parties  were  in  agreetnent,  reeolving  the  mat- 
ters on  which  the  parties  were  not  In  agree- 
ment, and  shall,  in  «"»^'"g  Its  award,  give 
due  consideration  to  those  matter*  on  wblob 
the  parties  were  in  tentative  agrsement. 

That  is  a  blanket  authority  to  the 
arbitration  board  to  solve  the  matters  on 
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which  the  parties  were  not  in  agreement, 
but  you  limit  that  by  saying: 

Sudi  award  shall  be  binding  on  botb  tlie 
carrier  and  organization  parties  to  tbe  dis- 
pute azKl  sbail  constitute  a  complete  and 
final  disposition  of  tboee  portions. 

Tlien  you  outline  the  two  major  items, 
the  notice  of  November  2.  1959,  and  the 
notice  of  September  7.  1960.  It  says  it 
shall  be  the  final  disposition  on  those 
two  Items.  Yet  it  says  above  it  shall  be 
binding  on  both  the  carriers  and  the  or- 
ganizations, parties  to  the  dispute,  on 
everything  that  is  in  disagreement  be- 
tween the  parties. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    No;  not  on  everything. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
is  what  I  want  to  get  clear. 

BIT.  HARRIS.    Only  these  two  Issues. 

Mr,  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  So 
that  really  you  are  reading  Into  this 
language  that  the  only  binding  effect 
and  the  only  things  before  the  arbitra- 
tion board  are  the  two  items,  so  that  they 
do  not  have  jurisdiction  to  go  generally 
into  those  matters  which  were  not  in 
agreement  between  the  parties? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  parts  of  these  two 
features  that  are  not  in  agreement. 
There  are  innumerable  items  in  these  two 
issues,  on  some  of  which  agreement  has 
been  reached  and  on  some  of  which  no 
agreement  has  been  reached. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
Just  tiying  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Arbitration  Board. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes;  and  I  am  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  clarify  the  lan- 
guage that  the  gentleman  read  here  to 
make  it  more  explicit. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentieman  very  much. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WAGOONER.  Earlier  in  the 
chairman's  explanation  he  stated  there 
was  serious  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
brotherhoods  to  binding  arbitration  on 
side  issues.  Was  it  the  gentleman's  In- 
tent to  Infer  or  convey  the  meaning  that 
there  was  no  serious  objection  to  binding 
aibitration  on  the  two  important  issues 
involving  crew  consist  and  firemen? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Let  me  say  I  cannot 
iq>eak  for  these  organizations,  the  rail- 
roads or  the  brotherhoods.  They  speak 
for  themselves.  I  have  merely  tried  to 
relate  to  this  House  the  facts  In  sequence 
and  in  chronological  order  the  best  I 
could  as  to  what  resulted.  I  can  say  to 
the  gentieman  that  serious  opposition 
was  expressed  with  reference  to  the  other 
Issues  involved.  In  my  own  Judgment, 
being  perfectly  realistic,  I  think  both 
parties  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
8(xnething  else  has  got  to  be  done  or  else 
there  is  going  to  be  a  strike,  if  they  are 
committed  to  carrying  out  what  they 
have  announced  as  their  Intention. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  for  one  other  brief  question? 

Did  I  imderstand  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly when  he  said  31  of  the  33  mem- 
bers of  the  full  committee  were  present 
and  their  vote  was  imanimous  to  bring 
this  recommendation  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  sUted  that  31  of  the 
38  Members  were  present  and  It  was  re- 
ported by  our  committee  unanimously. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  1  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  give  me 
any  information  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  measure,  if  adopted,  would  apply  to 
the  situation  we  have  in  Florida  with 
reference  to  the  Florida-East  Coast  Rail- 
road? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  it  would.  I  know 
the  gentleman  may  not  have  liked  the 
answer,  I  am  not  sure  of  that — but  I  do 
know  that  so  far  as  that  railroad  is  con- 
cerned they  have  expressed  a  desire  and 
a  hope  that  they  could  be  excluded  from 
the  legislation.  I  have  a  rather  long 
letter  from  them.  But  as  I  understand 
it,  they  did  issue  the  notice  of  November 
2,  1959,  and  therefore  they  are  included 
in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  What  I  was  particularly 
concerned  about,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  a  moment  further, 
the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  who  was  the 
predecessor  of  the  present  management 
did  issue  the  notice  of  November  2,  1959. 
Thereafter  management  declined  to  fol- 
low the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Emergency  Board  in  respect  to 
rates  of  pay  and  the  like.  The  non- 
operating  brotherhoods  then  struck. 
Then  the  operating  brotherhoods  began 
to  respect,  of  course,  their  picket  !ine 
and  so  normal  operation  of  that  railroad 
ceased  to  exist.  Now  then.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  bill  would  apply  to 
the  recent  stoppage  of  woiic  on  the  part 
of  the  operating  brotherhoods,  because 
the  present  management  did  give  notice 
of  the  revised  operating  rules.  What  I 
am  particularly  concerned  about  Is  would 
the  proposed  legislation  affect  the  non- 
operating  brotherhoods  who  declined  to 
work  not  by  any  affirmative  action  re- 
specting rule  changes — but  because  of 
management  refusing  to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's 
Emergency  Board. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  resolution  covers 
only  the  carriers  that  served  notices  of 
November  2,  1959,  and  the  labor  orga- 
nizations that  received  the  notices  or 
served  the  labor  organizations  notices 
of  September  7, 1960. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  notice  was  issued. 
What  I  was  concerned  about  was  the 
failure  of  management  to  observe  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's 
Emergency  Board  and  whether  that 
would  constitute  such  action  as  would 
make  this  situation  subject  to  the  regu- 
lation of  this  proposal? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  the  issue  of 
notice  Is  Involved  here. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    The  notice  was  Issued. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  Is  true.  I  think 
that  determines  the  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  gentleman  feels 
that  that  would  make  this  situation  sub- 
ject to  the  regxilation  of  this  pr(^;x)6al? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Certainly  the  commit- 
tee did  not  feel  we  could  start  making 
exceptions  here,  there,  and  yonder.  If 
so,  then  we  would  be  in  dlfOcuIty  in  try- 
ing to  arrive  at  some  logical  solution 
to  the  problem. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    I  thank  the  gentieman. 
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Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
question  here  la  whether  It  will  be  pos- 
sible tor  anybody  to  strike:  when  Is  that 
time? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  When  would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  anybody  to  strike? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  After 
the  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
665. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  With  reference  to  the 
problems  here? 

Mr.  FULTCM*  of  Pennsylvania.  No. 
On  anjTthinc.    When  could  they  strike? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Those  that  are  involved 
are  the  ones  that  are  mentioned  here. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  But 
when  can  they  strike? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Under  the  amend- 
ment that  would  be  adopted  to  conform 
to  the  Senate  resolution,  it  will  be  180 
days.    

Mr.  FULTW*  of  Pennsylvania.  And 
at  the  end  of  a  2-year  period  that  these 
arbitration  rulings  have  been  in  effect, 
what  would  happen  then? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  As  I  explained  a  mo- 
ment ago.  It  goea  back  to  the  usual  col- 
lective bargaining  processes. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  So 
then  It  Is  as  If  this  resolution  had  never 
been  passed  at  that  time? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  BENMBTT  of  BAlchlgan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consiune. 

The  dlsttngulahed  chairman  of  our 
committee  [Mr.  Harris!  made  a  very 
excellent  presentation  of  the  Issues,  and 
I  shall  not  make  any  presentation  In 
that  respect.  I  think  nearly  everyone 
looks  upon  this  resolution  with  con- 
siderable reluctance  and  no  one  looks 
at  It  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Members  of 
the  House.  We  were  confronted  with  an 
almost  ImpoMible  situation,  and  under 
the  circumstances,  we  reached  what  I 
believe  Is  a  fair  and  reasonable  settle- 
ment. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  however. 
that  there  are  some  dangers  inherent 
in  this  resotaftkm.  and  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  made  dear  that  Congress  by  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  does  not  In- 
tend to  require  compulsory  arbitration 
In  future  disputes  unless  the  situation 
is  comparable  to  this  particular  case. 
There  is  a  difference  here,  and  I  think 
a  Justification  for  compulsory  arbltra- 
ticm.  In  that  compulsory  arbitraticm  of 
the  two  main  issues  was  separately 
agreed  to  by  the  railroads  and  the 
brotherhoods  prior  to  the  time  this  pres- 
ent resolution  was  considered  by  our 
committee  last  week.  So,  when  both 
parties  to  the  controversy  agreed  to 
something.  Congress  is  merely  confirm- 
ing what  the  parties  are  willing  to  accept. 

Had  we  passort  the  resolution  that 
originally  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
conmiittee,  providing  that  all  issues — 
wages,  hours,  and  all  other  items  of 
controversy  as  well  as  the  two  major 
issues — would  be  covered,  then  we  would 
have  been  forelng  the  parties  to  accept 
compulsory  arbitration. 

I  think  the  freedom  of  collective  bar- 
gaining is  one  ot  the  basic  freedoms  of 


this  country  and  to  do  anything  to  de- 
stroy it  would  be  contrary  to  the  pubbc 
Interest.  Just  as  contrary  to  the  public 
interest  and  Just  as  dangerous  to  the 
public  Interest  as  would  be  a  strike. 

And  so.  upon  balance,  you  have  these 
two  considerations.  That  is  why  I  be- 
lieve that  the  record  should  be  made 
abundantly  clear  that  we  are  not  by  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  telling  labor 
and  Industry  In  this  country  that  we 
want,  from  now  on.  whenever  a  major 
dispute  arises,  a  Government  agency  ap- 
pointed to  settle  the  dispute  by  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  If  that  were  the 
precedent  we  were  establishing  here  I. 
for  one.  would  vote  against  this  resolu- 
tion. 

We  are  told  the  public  interest  de- 
mands that  the  Congress  avoid  a  nation- 
wide railroad  strike  even  at  the  cost  of 
restricting  the  rights  of  employees  and 
their  employers.  It  is  dlflBcult  to  quarrel 
with  the  fear  that  a  nationwide  tieup 
would  seriously  Impair  our  economy. 
But.  let  us  not  forget  that  what  is  today 
described  as  l>eing  "In  the  public  Inter- 
est" can  tomorrow  be  repugnant.  The 
public  Interest  is  not  always  the  same. 

The  only  saving  factor  In  this  legisla- 
tion. In  my  view.  Is  that  the  Congress 
is  being  asked  to  impose  arbitration  on 
only  those  issues  which  the  parties  them- 
selves have  already  agreed  to  arbitrate. 
This  fact  does  not  absolve  us  of  our 
responsibility  to  protect  constitutional 
and  traditional  freedoms,  but  it  appar- 
ently softens  the  blow  and  soothes  our 
conscience. 

I  have  no  Intention  of  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  case  nor  the  positions  taken 
by  the  parties,  but  I  do  not  believe  this 
case  would  have  gone  unsolved  had  both 
parties  honestly  sought  to  solve  their  own 
problems. 

What  the  Congress  will  do  today  to 
maintain  peace  In  the  railroad  industry 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become  a 
precedent  that  could  be  used  to  destroy 
collective  bargaining.  All  labor  and 
management  should  make  it  their  goal 
to  reestablish  the  faith  of  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress  In  the  collective 
bargaining  process.  I  fear  that  faith 
may  be  at  a  low  ebb  today. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  this 
unasked  for  advice  to  the  parties  Involved 
in  this  dispute.  Forget  the  antagonism. 
Forget  the  slogans.  Let  tlie  so-called 
"featherbeddlng"  Insults  gather  dust  in 
the  files  of  Madison  Avenue.  Talk  to 
each  other  and  work  together.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  will  deny  tiiat  the  irrecon- 
cilable aspect  of  this  case  Is  founded  In 
the  "featherbeddlng"  claims  of  railroad 
companies  and  the  hostile  reaction  of  the 
men.  I  have  even  read  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  remarks  of  railroad  officials 
bragging  that  the  "featherbeddlng"  cam- 
I}algn  was  the  basis  for  the  decision  of 
the  Presidential  Railroad  Commission 
and  even  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
this  case.  I  am  sure  such  is  not  the  case, 
but  I  am  Just  as  sure  that  the  antag- 
onism generated  by  that  word  put  thLs 
problem  In  our  laps. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  legislation — 
even  though  it  raises  questions  of  great 
import — will  create  a  more  harmonious 
relationship  between  railroad  manage- 
ment and  the  employees. 


Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  we  should  be  very- 
plain  here  today  who  are  the  parties  to 
this  dispute.  Actually  the  parties  to 
this  dispute  are  the  carriers  who  had 
given  notice  on  November  2.  1959;  but 
under  the  President's  bill,  were  there  not 
some  carriers  left  out  and  now  they  are 
back  under?  How  about  the  carriers 
that  were  dealing  individually  and  had 
not  given  such  notice? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  believe  the  jurisdic- 
tion In  the  original  bill  that  was  sub- 
mitted was  limited  to  the  notices  referred 
to  a  number  of  times  here  and  the  re.s- 
olution  involved  deals  with  the  same  no- 
tices. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Penr\sylvania.  There 
are  some  short  lines  that  were  not  in- 
cluded under  the  President's  original  bill : 
for  example,  the  Bessemer  and  Lake 
Erie. 

Mr  HARRIS.  The  same  carriers  un- 
der the  original  prof>osal  are  affected  by 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  What 
about  the  Individual  carrier  who  want.s 
to  bargain  himself?  How  about  the  In- 
dividual carrier  who  does  not  want  to 
bargain  through  an  organization? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Under  the  resolution 
the  committees  involved  are  the  one.s 
that  are  Included  with  reference  to  the 
authority  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Sup- 
po.se  there  is  a  carrier,  an  individual 
railroad,  that  did  not  give  notice  on  No- 
vember 2.  1959.  and  does  not  belong  to  an 
organization? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Then  that  carrier  is 
not  a  part  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
Is  what  I  felt;  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan   I  Mr 

FORDl. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  who  has  ex- 
pressed substantially  my  feelings  on  this 
legislation— and  I  am  disturbed  about 
it— this  question.  Within  the  last  24  or 
48  hours  I  read  a  newspaper  story  to  the 
effect  that  the  head  of  the  Teamsters, 
Mr.  Hoffa,  was  aiming  for,  and  I  suspect 
will  probably  achieve,  a  nationwide  con- 
tract. If  that  is  accomplished,  it  Is  fore- 
seeable that  at  some  future  date  we 
could  have  a  nationwide  trucking  strike 
which  would  substantially  affect  the 
economy  such  as  the  railroad  strike  could 
at  the  present  time. 

Are  we  establishing  today  any  prece- 
dent for  such  a  strike  in  the  trucking  in- 
dustry so  that  the  Congress  would  be 
called  upon  to  pass  similar  legislation  to 
handle  that  kind  of  a  crisis? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  the  psissage  of  this 
legislation  would  create  a  precedent  for 
doing  what  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about.  There  Is  this  significant  differ- 
ence, as  I  mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago: 
Here  both  the  parties — the  railroads  and 
the   brotherhoods — have   agreed   volun- 
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tarlly,  prior  to  the  oonslderatlon  of  this 
particular  resolution,  to  submit  these 
two  issues  to  compulsory  arbltratloa 

Now,  if  that  had  not  been  the  case,  I 
personally  would  not  vote  for  the  reso- 
lution because  I  think  I  prefer  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  brotherhoods  and 
bv  Mr.  Meany  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  to  force  these  people  to 
continue  collective  bargaining  and  I 
would  not  give  up  on  this  issue  with  ref- 
erence to  collective  bargaining  at  this 
point  were  it  not  for  this  fact.  There- 
fore. In  the  case  of  a  trucking  strike 
which  the  gentleman  mentioned,  I  would 
not  vote  for  compulsory  arbitration  un- 
til I  was  satisfied  that  there  was  not  one 
single  solitary  thing  left  that  could  be 
done,  and  until  I  was  satisfied  that  on 
balance  the  public  Interest  generally 
would  suffer  greater  than  the  rights  of 
the  parties  Involved  to  exerdse  their 
freedom  to  bargain  freely  and  collec- 
tively. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  Ot  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  there  has  been  a 
mutual  agreement  arrived  at  between 
management  and  labor  as  to  the  volun- 
tary submission  to  this  arbitration? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan,  Both 
management  and  labor  agreed  about  a 
week  or  10  days  ago  to  submit  the  two 
issues  covered  here  to  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, or  to  arbitration  which,  in  effect, 
would  be  compulsory. 

Mr.  DENT.  Then  the  problem  that 
disturbs  me  at  this  point  Is  this:  "Why  do 
we  need  legislative  action  If  they  have 
agreed  to  this  form  of  arbitration? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Because 
they  could  not  agree  on  the  procedures 
that  they  should  follow  in  setting  up  the 
arbitration  board  as  well  as  other  things, 
which  were  principally  procedural  mat- 
ters. Of  course,  there  were  the  other 
issues  involved.  The  Brotherhoods  did 
not  want  to  enter  into  compulsory  arbi- 
tration on  the  main  Issues  untO  the  other 
Issues  were  resolved  by  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

Mr.  DENT.  If  that  Is  the  case,  why 
do  we  not  then  just  pass  legislation  set- 
ting up  the  procedure  without  the 
specification  of  days,  numbers  and  the 
results  to  be  obtained?  Why  do  we  not 
Just  say  then  that  this  procedure  shsJl 
be  followed  to  carry  out  the  already 
agreed  to  agreement  between  the  two 
parties  involved  in  this  disagreement? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  think 
in  the  interest  of  orderly  procedure  we 
had  to  do  something  along  the  line  that 
w  as  done  in  this  Senate  resolution  and  as 
we  proi>ose  to  do  here.  Without  that 
kind  of  orderly  procedure  the  parties 
themselves  might  not  again  be  able  to 
agree,  and  so  as  long  as  we  have  had  to 
tackle  the  issue  in  the  fashion  we  have, 
I  think  we  would  be  remiss  in  our  duty 
if  we  did  not  specify  particularly  how 
they  should  proceed, 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  Of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 


Mr.  CRAMER.    This  has  gotten  to  the 

point  in  which  I  am  interested,  and  that 
Is  the  parties  have  not  agreed — the  rail- 
roads and  the  brotherhoods — with  re- 
gard to  how  the  Arbitration  Board  should 
be  composed;  is  that  correct?  And,  who 
shall  serve  on  the  Arbitration  Board? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  They 
cannot  agree  on  a  number  of  procedural 
matters.  I  am  not  certain  whether  it 
covered  the  points  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  but  they  could 
not  agree. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Just  one  additional 
point.  In  the  committee  language  on 
page  3,  if  the  members  chosen  by  the 
parties;  that  is,  the  four,  failed  to  name 
one  or  more  additional  three  members 
within  10  days,  such  additional  mem- 
bers may  be  named  by  the  President. 
Is  it  not  true  if  either  the  railroad  or 
the  brotherhoods  do  not  feel  that  the 
three  additional  or  any  one  of  the  three 
additional  parties  proposed  will  not  rep- 
resent what  they  believe  to  be  their  best 
interests  than  they  are  obviously  going 
to  refuse  to  come  to  any  agreement 
within  the  10-day  period,  and  the  result 
is  going  to  be  that  the  President  will  end 
up  by  making  an  appointment  of  the 
three  additional  persons;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  You  can 
assume  that  the  President  will  make 
these  appointments,  although  I  do  not 
want  to  say  irrevocably  they  will  not 
agree.  The  chances  are  they  will  not 
be  able  to  agree  on  the  three  members; 
then  the  President  will  make  the  ap- 
pointments. I  think  you  have  to  as- 
sume what  it  actually  provides  is  a 
jiresldentially  appointed  Board  to  settle 
this  issue. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  Is  my  imder- 
standing. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  In  section  6  with 
respect  to  the  issues  that  are  in  the  no- 
tices of  November  7  and  September  7, 
as  I  understand  it  they  can  go  ahead  and 
negotiate  and  if  these  are  not  settled  do 
they  automatk»lly  go  back  subject  to  the 
arbitration? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  No.  The 
only  matter  subject  to  arbitration  is  the 
matter  of  the  firemen  and  the  train  crew 
consist  issue.  All  other  matters  are  left 
open  to  collective  bargaining  and  have 
no  relation  to  the  arbitration  provided 
for. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  There  is  no  prec- 
edent that  we  might  be  willing  to 
arbitrate  or  for  Congress  to  act  on  any 
of  these  other  issues? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Not  in 
my  Judgmmt. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman 
will  agree  we  want  to  make  legislative 
history  and  give  notice  to  all  the  parties 
that  we  will  not  consider  a  further  ex- 
tension of  this  bill  to  those  disputes? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  want  to  be  sure. 
I  am  not  intimating  they  have  to  get 
hung  up  in  a  deadlock  and  come  back 
to  the  Congress  to  act  on  these  Issues. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigtui.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  wovUd  like  to  repeat 
what  I  said  during  the  explanation  of 
this  legislation  a  moment  ago,  and  I 
want  to  emphasize  it  again:  Witnesses 
representing  railway  management  and 
witnesses  representing  the  brotherhoods, 
the  employees,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  everyone  who  came  before  the  com- 
mittee, feel  that  if  these  two  major  is- 
sues can  be  settled,  in  their  opinion,  all 
the  other  Issues  could  be  resolved. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  commit- 
tee has  taken  on  full  faith  and  credit 
what  they  have  said  to  us.  We  expect 
them  to  do  it,  and,  as  I  said  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  if  the  150  or  180  days,  as  the 
case  may  be,  expire  and  they  bring  an- 
other difQcvilt  situation  on  the  Nation,  I 
am  going  to  be  very  imhappy  about  that; 
I  think  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will,  and  I  feel  that  Members  of 
the  Congress  will  be  xmhappy  about  it. 
I  should  think,  as  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago,  this  should  be  am- 
ple notice  to  all  parties  that  we  are 
taking  them  at  their  word  and  expect 
them  to  settle  those  othwr  issues  and  not 
threaten  the  Nation  with  a  nationwide 

strike. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  extend  my 
thanks  to  the  gentleman  for  a  very  fine 
statement? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  May  I 
also  make  clear,  and  I  think  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me,  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  intended  as  any  precedent  for 
the  future  In  either  the  railroad  indus- 
try or  any  other  industry. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  hope  we  will  not  take 
this  as  a  precedent  for  doing  away  with 
the  traditional  principle  of  collective 
bargaining.    

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  j^eld  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]. 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
froca.  the  many  conservations  which  I 
have  had  with  Members  of  the  House 
during  the  past  several  weeks  on  the 
possibility  of  a  railroad  strike,  I  know 
how  deeply  all  of  you  are  interested  in 
averting,  if  possible,  a  railroad  strike  in 
this  country. 

Recently  I  took  a  rough  telephone 
survey  in  the  largest  town  tn  my  own 
congressional  district,  which  is  Decatur, 
ni.  Decatur  is  a  town  of  approximately 
90,000  people.  From  this  survey.  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  within  72  hours 
approximately  9,000  pec^le  would  be  un- 
employed as  a  result  of  stoppage  of  rail 
transportation. 

It  is  almost  Impossible  to  tell  the 
hardship  that  would  result  to  the  farm- 
ing commimity  if  such  a  Btoppage 
existed — even  for  a  short  time.  Farm- 
ing is  the  largest  industry  in  central 
Illinois.  Some  grain  is  being  shipped 
every  day.  Right  now,  we  are  in  the 
process  of  clearing  the  elevators  of  last 
year's  crop,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  crop  that  will  be  coming  in  soon 
after  October  1.  of  both  soybeans  and 
com.  A  railroad  strike  now  could  cause 
havoc  to  the  farming  community.  I 
imagine  surveys  in  your  communities 
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would  rcTMl  BMieh  the  same  thine  m 
to  KuplojnnAiikk 

I  reallM  tiMit  adther  of  th«  pvtlM  to 
this  diomite  wMi  to  cauM  harm.  I  am 
sure  that  both  partlee  to  the  dlapute  are 
people  oi  good  will,  who  hare  tried  In 
erery  reaaonahia  way  to  reach  agree- 
ment. In  ordar  to  avoid  a  railroad 
stoppace.  I  aomnund  both  pcu-tles  to 
the  dispute  for  ttaa  long  and  earnest  way 
In  which  thcT  have  tried  to  settle  this 
matter.  However,  as  of  today,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  reach  agreement. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  the  President  of 
the  United  Statat  has  asked  the  Congress 
to  consider  lafldatlon  which  would  avoid 
siich  a  stoppa—  and  the  economic  and 
social  results  which  would  come  from  a 
strike.  The  Concress  must  now,  In  addi- 
tion to  conskterlnc  the  parties  to  the 
dispute,  also  take  Into  consideration  the 
broad  public  Interest.  It  Is  for  us  to 
decide  today  what  that  public  Interest  is 
and  how  the  Interest  of  the  public  is  to 
be  met.  That  Is  why  we  are  all  here 
today,  llstenlnc  to  the  debate  that  will 
take  place  and  finally  we  will  be  called 
ixpon  to  vote  on  our  own  consciences 
whether  or  not  we  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation Is  needed,  and  whether  or  not  it  is 
In  the  broad  pablle  Interest. 

We  are  oonflronted  with  the  most  ex- 
traordinary situation,  both  in  terms  of 
the  Impact  cdT  a  strike  on  our  economy, 
and  In  terms  of  the  issues  involved. 
These  issues  are  the  ones  that  have  very 
little  collective  bargaining  play  left  in 
them.  The  matters  under  debate  today 
are  regarded  almost  as  do-or-die  issues 
by  both  parties.  Each  party  has  con- 
sidered the  Issues  to  be  vital  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  both  parties  could  stand 
a  strike  much  longer  than  the  country 
could  stand  It.  Therefore,  the  parties 
being  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  agree- 
ment or  accept  arbitration,  the  responsi- 
bility now  lies  with  the  legislative 
branch. 

I  know  It  may  be  asked  if  the  parties 
had  a  chance  to  really  work  out  their 
problems.  These  matters  have  been 
under  consideration  by  both  parties  and 
by  the  President  since  1958.  President 
Elsenhower  appointed  one  Commission 
to  go  Into  the  matter  and  that  Commis- 
sion handed  dofwn  certain  recommenda- 
tions. Again  In  19<J1,  President  Kennedy 
appointed  the  Presidential  Railroad 
Commission  which  held  13  months  of 
hearings  and  deliberations  and  received 
more  than  15,000  pages  of  testimony  and 
more  than  300  exhibits,  including  field 
Inspections  and  surveys.  This  Commis- 
sion submitted  its  report  on  February  26, 
1962. 

Litigation  has  been  had  in  the  Federal 
courts  and  a  portion  of  this  matter  was 
considered  in  a  decision  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  on  March  4,  1963.  of  this 
year. 

President  Kennedy,  by  Executive  or- 
der in  April  of  this  year,  established  an 
emergency  board,  headed  up  by  Judge 
Rosenman.  They  were  unable  to  suc- 
cessfully mediate  the  dispute,  but  they 
did  hand  down  a  nimiber  of  recommen- 
dations. In  spite  of  all  of  the  study  that 
has  been  given  to  this  matter,  the  par- 
ties have  beoi  unable  to  settle  this  dis- 
pute and  the  President  has  submitted  a 


special  message  and   proposed   legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress. 

Let  me  outline  what  has  been  done  by 
the  House  Coounittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  Our  committee  held  hearings 
on  July  24.  25.  26.  29,  30,  and  31.  and 
August  1  and  2  of  this  year.  We  re- 
ceived over  1.000  pages  of  testimony  and 
exhibits.  We  heard  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  repre- 
sentatives of  both  management  and  la- 
bor. Later  the  committee  received  a 
briefing  from  the  Secretary  of  Lalwr  on 
the  progress  of  negotiations  following  our 
hearings.  I  believe  that  our  committee 
has  done  everything  that  could  conceiv- 
ably be  done  to  get  at  the  facts  of  this 
dispute  and  to  encourage  the  [>artles  to 
the  dispute  to  bargain  collectively  in  the 
hope  of  getting  favorable  results.  This 
we  have  been  unable  to  do  and  on  last 
Monday.  August  26,  in  executive  session, 
the  committee  reported  out  House  Joint 
Resolution  665  for  your  consideration. 

This  legislation  would  prohibit  both 
management  and  labor  from  making  any 
changes  in  pay.  rules,  or  working  con- 
ditions, except  by  agreement,  or  In  ac- 
cordance with  an  arbitration  award 
made  under  this  legislation. 

Another  section  would  establish  a 
seven-member  arbitration  board  with 
two  members  appointed  by  the  carriers 
and  two  appointed  by  labor.  These  four 
would  choose  the  remainder.  However, 
unless  within  10  days  the  remaining 
thiee  members  or  any  part  thereof  are 
not  agreed  on.  the  President  appoints 
any  three  or  the  additional  members  not 
already  agreed  on  by  the  parties  to  the 
dispute. 

This  arbitration  board  of  seven  is  re- 
quired to  resolve  all  matters  of  dispute 
and  to  include  in  this  decision  all  matters 
in  which  the  parties  were  not  in  agree- 
ment on.  This  award  is  made  binding 
on  both  parties  and  is  a  complete  and 
final  disposition  of  the  two  major  issues; 
use  of  firemen  and  the  makeup  of  road 
and  yard  crews.  The  arbitration  award 
is  to  be  in  effect  for  the  period  to  be 
determined  by  the  arbitration  board,  but 
that  period  cannot  exceed  2  years  from 
the  date  that  the  award  takes  effect. 
The  award  can  be  in  effect  for  a  different 
period  if  the  two  parties  agree  thereto. 
The  arbitration  award  must  be  made 
and  filed  in  the  U.S.  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  law.  The 
arbitration  award  cannot  take  effect  or 
be  enforceable  until  60  days  after  it  i.s 
filed  in  the  US.  District  Court. 

We  have  also  required  that  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  resume  collective  bargain- 
ing on  all  issues  other  than  the  two 
major  issues  which  I  have  mentioned 
heretofore — use  of  firemen  and  makeup 
of  road  and  yard  crews. 

This  legislation  will  expire  150  days 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment  with  re- 
spect to  all  issues  except  the  two  princi- 
ple Issues  upon  which  an  award  has 
been  made  and  filed.  The  award  itself 
will  continue  in  effect  not  to  exceed  2 
years  from  the  date  it  takes  effect,  unless 
the  parties  hereafter  agree  to  a  different 
period. 


I  know  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
want  to  do  the  right  thing.  It  will  be 
up  to  each  Member  to  search  his  own 
conscience  to  determine  whether  or  not 
he  supports  this  legislation.  I  think  I 
can  assxuY  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  unless  this  legislation  is  passed  there 
will  be  a  rail  stoppage.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  parties  to  this  dispute  are 
in  such  unalterable  disagreement  now 
that  no  settlement  is  possible,  except  by 
this  legislation.  Those  of  you  who  be- 
lieve that  you  cannot  support  this  legis- 
lation must  inevitably  look  to  a  railroad 
stoppage.  The  Senate  has  already 
passed  legislation  so  near  to  this  that 
the  only  remaining  action  is  on  the  part 
of  this  House.  If  it  is  successfully  passed 
today.  I  feel  sure  the  President  will  sign 
the  biU. 

I  have  searched  my  conscience  and  I 
believe  that  the  only  alternative  to  this 
legislation  is  a  rail  strike  and  for  that 
reason  I  am  supporting  it.  I  trust  that 
all  Members  of  this  House  can  see  their 
duty  to  support  this  bill. 

Everyone  who  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee said  that  if  these  two  principle 
issues  could  be  settled  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  could  collectively  bargain  on  the 
remaining  six  or  eight  issues  on  hours, 
wages,  and  working  conditions.  All  that 
we  have  brought  before  this  House  are 
the  issues  on  which  the  parties  are  un- 
alterably in  disagreement.  It  is  only  on 
those  issues  that  we  are  asking  a  vote  in 
the  House  today. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Younger). 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time  merely  to  make  sure  we 
understand  that  at  the  end  of  150  days 
or,  if  the  resolution  Is  amended  to  meet 
the  terms  of  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  Senate,  180  days,  carriers  are  then 
free  to  enforce  the  contested  work  rules 
regarding  the  6  Items  If  they  are  not 
settled,  and  only  If  they  are  enforced 
will  there  be  a  strike  even  at  that  time. 
I  think  that  should  be  understood  so 
that  we  know  clearly  It  could  come  back 
to  us.  but  only  If  the  carriers  enforce 
the  work  rules,  on  the  6  Items.  If  they 
are  not  agreed  on  by  bargaining  during 
the  180  days. 

I  want  to  make  that  point  in  the 
Record,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time.  I  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  and  the  amendments  to  be 
offered  by  our  chairman. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  I  Mr.  DeviniI. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  is  in  a  situation  today  I  think 
similar  to  the  other  body  as  it  relates  to 
the  proposed  ratification  of  the  test  ban 
treaty.  Those  who  will  support  it  have 
some  very,  very  serious  reservations,  and 
those  who  are  opposed  to  it  are  rather 
reluctant  to  go  on  record  that  way.  We 
are  in  that  situation  today  for  the  reason 
that  the  carriers  and  the  brotherhoods 
failed  to  reach  an  agreement  on  some 
very  serious  issues.  They  have  talked 
about  this  matter  for  upward  of  4  years, 
and  we  are  placed  in  the  position  now 
where  in  less  than  9  hours  the  work  rules 
will  be  invoked  and  a  strike  will  ensue 
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unless  the  House  takes  some  action 
today. 

Therefore,  in  the  committee  we  were 
in  the  position  that  our  feet  were  being 
held  to  the  fire  and  an  answer  had  to  be 
forthcoming.     In  effect  this  Is  it. 

I  think  many  of  us  are  opposed  to  the 
piinciple  of  compulsory  arbitration.  I 
know  I  am  for  one.  However,  in  view  of 
the  situation  we  are  In  the  President  of 
the  United  Stetes  pointed  out  the  very 
serious  impact  on  the  economy  of  this 
country  which  would  result  from  a  strike, 
and  due  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  unique 
situation,  some  of  us  have  perhaps  found 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  rising  above 
principle  in  order  to  adopt  the  type  of 
compulsory  arbitration  Involved  here  as 
it  relates  to  the  two  Issues  of  crew  con- 
sist and  the  firemen  issue. 

I  want  to  point  this  out  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Record.  In  the  report  of 
the  other  body  they  specifically  point  out 
that  this  is  not  to  set  a  precedent,  al- 
though it  does,  and  that  this  is  a  one- 
shot  compulsory  arbitration,  which  we 
hope  it  is.  We  may  again  6  months  from 
now,  about  the  1st  of  April,  be  faced 
with  a  strike  in  the  railroad  industry. 
and  I  thmk  the  Members  would  like  to 
keep  that  m  mind. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
some  prmciples  of  such  basic  nature  that 
they  must  not  be  violated.  It  is  my  view 
that  the  principle  of  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion or  collective  bargaining  is  one  of 
these.  Conversely,  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion must  be  avoided. 

Any  legislator  knows  the  folly  of  the 
oft-heard  expression,  "This  is  an  excep- 
tion. This  is  not  a  precedent."  A  prec- 
edent is  a  precedent.  Compulsory 
arbitration  is  compulsory  arbitration. 
and  dressing  it  in  VEtrlant  language  will 
not  make  that  fact  less  obvious. 

Nor  Is  there  logic  in  saying  now  that 
the  only  alternative  to  a  strike  is  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution.  No  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  given  its 
best  effort  toward  solving  the  immediate 
problem.  I  need  not  point  out  that  the 
deep,  underlying  issues  involved  in  the 
railroad  dispute  will  soon  be  common  In 
other  industries. 

We  have  not  been  offered  a  solution — 
only  a  delay.  Let  no  one  forget,  the  day 
of  reckoning,  the  day  when  we  must  meet 
this  issue  squarely,  will  ccHne.  Tlie  Na- 
tion can  find  little  solace  In  knowing  that 
a  solution  Is  delayed  beyond  the  next 
presidential  election. 

Today  we  are  opening  the  crack  in  free 
bargaining.  We  are  opening  the  way 
for  complete  domination  of  the  economy 
by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
through  control  of  wages,  prices,  and 
working  conditions.  It  Is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  the  Congress,  through  this 
precedent,  will  become  the  dumping 
ground  for  all  serious  labor  disputes. 

We  have  been  forced  into  the  position 
of  trying  to  sweep  a  very  large  problem 
under  a  very  small  rug.  We  might  as 
well  try  to  hide  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment under  a  bedsheet. 

I  deplore  the  circumstances  which 
bring  this  resolution  to   the  Congress, 


hours  before  a  strike  deadline.  I  deplore 
the  lack  of  responsibility  demonstrated. 
I  oppose  jhis  resolution. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Glenn]. 

ISi.  GLENN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
one  thing  that  stood  out  In  the  commit- 
tee hearings;  that  is  this,  no  one  likes 
compulsory  arbitration.  We  heard  this 
from  management,  we  heard  it  from  the 
brotherhoods.  And  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  In  complete  accord.  I  know 
that  I  am.  However,  there  is  one  other 
thing  that  stood  out  even  further  than 
the  matter  of  compulsory  arbitration 
and  that  is  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
Everyone  was  convinced  that  this  strike, 
if  ft  takes  place  at  midnight  tonight,  will 
do  unlimited  harm  to  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  and  to  so  many  people  who 
are  dependent  upon  railway  transporta- 
tion, both  passenger  and  freight. 

So  the  committee  In  Its  wisdom  had  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  establish  what 
might  be  called  a  precedent,  or  to  hcu-m 
the  Nation's  welfare  to  the  point  where 
it  would  be  months  before  we  could 
recover  even  if  the  strike  lasted  only 
several  days.  Under  such  circum- 
stances I  think  the  committee  was  right 
in  doing  as  it  did  in  coming  out  with  a 
bill  which  involves  just  the  Issues  that 
were  presented  and  doing  so  unani- 
mously. 

If  we  pass  this  bill  and  avoid  a  strike, 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States  Is  cer- 
tainly going  to  be  protected  and  the 
American  people  will  give  credit  to  the 
Congress  for  doing  the  Job  which  it  is 
supposed  to  do — that  Is,  protect  the  wel- 
fare of  all  the  people.  If  the  bill  does 
not  pass,  of  course,  then  the  American 
public  will  blame  the  Congress  for  not 
passing  It.  We  may  well  assvmie  whom 
the  administration  will  blame,  which 
side  of  the  aisle  will  be  blamed  if  the  blU 
is  not  passed.  Our  side  will  be  blamed. 
I  ask  every  Member  on  our  side  and  every 
Monber  of  the  House  to  vote  for  this 
bill,  because  there  is  nothing  else  we  can 
do  to  protect  the  welfare  of  our  Nation 
at  this  point  with  a  deadline  of  midnight 
tonight. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  srield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  SibalI. 

Mr.  8IBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  would  be  well  for  the  House  to  take  a 
moment  and  think  about  what  would 
happen  in  this  Nation  if  this  strike  were 
to  go  into  effect  tonight.  We  are  talking 
about  700,000  railroad  Jobs.  We  are 
talking  about  51/2  million  Jobs  outside  of 
the  railroad  industry.  We  are  talking 
about  the  severe  damage  to  and  possibly 
the  failme  of  many  businesses,  small  and 
large,  throughout  the  Nation.  We  are 
talking  about  a  shortage  of  food  and 
medical  supplies.  We  are  talking  about 
the  very  probable  failure  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  in  my  State  which  is  in 
bankruptcy  and  could  not  survive  a 
major  strike.  We  are  talking  about  the 
resultant  death  of  the  economy  in  var- 
ious sectors  of  the  entire  State  of  Con- 
necticut and  all  of  southern  New  Eng- 
land in  general. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  written 
into  this   resolution  the  actual  agree- 


ments, as  far  as  they  went,  of  the  par- 
ties. We  have  limited  our  approach  in 
the  field  of  compylsory  arbitration  as 
much  as  we  possibly  could  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  this  strike. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  resolu- 
tion you  are  being  asked  to  vote  upon 
today  is  really  the  House  resolution  ex- 
cept for  the  30-day  additional  period 
which  the  Senate  added  to  it.  The 
McGee  amendment  in  the  Senate  con- 
formed the  Senate  resolution  to  the 
House  resolution.  Your  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  which 
agreed  to  this  basic  approach  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis,  as  the  chairman  has 
pointed  out,  voted  31  out  of  33  Members 
for  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SIBAL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned something  that  I  think  Is  most 
important  for  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  keep  In  mind.  That  Is,  after  our 
committee  on  Monday  amended  this  res- 
olution to  meet  the  problems  as  we  tried 
to  explain  them  here  today,  the  other 
body  was  taking  up  that  afternoon  those 
amendments  adopted  in  our  committee, 
which  were  transmitted  to  the  other 
body.  As  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  has  Just  said,  Senator 
McGee  offered  the  amendments  over 
there.  They  were  all  accepted  with  the 
exception  of  a  modification  or  two  which 
we  will  try  to  adopt  in  the  next  few 
minutes. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  shielding  and 
I  want  to  thank  lilm  for  bringing  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Conmilttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunning- 
ham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  not  at  all  enthusiastic  with  this 
joint  resolution.  But  in  this  instance 
we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  under  the 
circimistances  and  the  need  and  neces- 
sity of  meeting  a  deadline. 

When  our  chairman,  the  dlstingiiished 
member  frbm  Arkansas,  asked  that  man- 
agement postpone  the  imposition  of  the 
new  work  rules  for  30  days,  we  were  all 
hopeful  that  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  issues  could 
be  resolved  without  congressional  ac-  ' 
tion.  However,  after  30  days  of  Intense 
mediation,  and  I  wcmt  to  compliment  the 
Secretary  for  his  diligent  efforts,  no  ac- 
cord was  reached.  Both  sides  agreed  to 
the  Secretary's  formula  that  the  issues 
be  decided  by  labor,  management,  and 
public  members  as  a  Board  and  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Board  would  be  binding 
upon  the  parties.  But  this  proposal 
broke  down  over  a  procedural  matter. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  which 
held  lengthy  hearings  on  the  dispute,  it 
was  a  difficult  and  troublesome  matter 
for  me.  I  have  always  been  opposed,  on 
principle,  to  undertaking  a  course  of  ac- 
tion leading  to  any  form  of  compulsory 
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arbitration.  I  dkl  not  endorse  the  Pres- 
ident's trill  for  tiaai  reaaon.  This  reso- 
lutioa  piofktoa  for  binding  arbitration 
of  the  two  OMjor  lauea  and  whaterer 
the  board  flertrWe  mlcht  be  said  to  be 
temporary  on^  and  not  compulsory  arbi- 
tration in  ita  true  sense.  This  Tiew  holds 
that  the  boaitl  decisions  on  the  two 
major  Issues  art  only  binding  for  2  years 
and  after  that  period  management  could 
continue  **<'<*«»*g  by  the  Board's  deci- 
sions and  the  organliaUons  would  again 
be  allowed  to  airlke  If  they  felt  com- 
pelled to  do  K>.  This  Tlew  also  holds 
that  the  other  alz  major  issues,  if  not 
settled  within  the  ItO-day  period,  would 
be  subject  to  no  restrtctioKi  by  this  Joint 
resolution.  If  they  are  not  settled  and 
If  these  other  mles  were  put  into  effect, 
then  the  orgsnl—tlrns  would  have  the 
right  to  strlks  on  the  It  1st  day  from  the 
enactment  of  thia  legislation. 

As  I  havo  aakt  this  legislation  was 
a  troublesomo  matter  for  me  because  of 
the  binding  arbAtratlon  feature  of  it  and 
I  disliked  very  much  to  assent  to  any 
measure  with  even  the  least  degree  of 
compulsory  arbitration.  But  the  greater 
probUm  of  keeptng  the  country  operat- 
ing indicated  a  need  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  to  ay«rt  a  nationwide  stop- 
page of  rail  tnmaportation  In  the  public 
interest.  I  beUeve  the  committee  felt 
that  this  Joint  resolution  was  the  only 
choice  we  had  to  ke^  the  country  nm- 
nlng.  Notwithstanding  my  own  desires 
and  beliefs,  I  fdt  I  oould  not  in  good 
conscience  overlook  the  public  interests 
by  opposing  this  legislation  when  I  knew. 
as  the  Committal  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  knew,  tliat  this  resolu- 
tion was  the  only  way  left,  as  every  other 
possible  route  to  solution  had  been  ex- 
hausted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  add  that  the 
general  pubUc  Is  not  familiar  with  the 
term  "compulsory  arbitration."  I  doubt 
whether  many  of  them  know  exactly 
what  it  means.  We  know,  organized  la- 
bor knows,  and  management  knows. 
But  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  public 
an  they  know  Is  that  if  there  Is  a  strike 
tonight,  Congress  fafled  to  do  its  duty. 
And  we  are  foin#  to  have  a  strike  tonight 
unless  this  legislatf  on  is  passed. 

Mr.  BENlfBTT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yldd  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  AlgexI. 

Mr.  AliOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  Con- 
gress passes  this  legislation,  we  will  be 
shirldng  our  doty,  as  I  see  it.  It  seems 
to  me  we  are  being  pressured  into  some- 
thing that  Is  very  temporary,  very  ex- 
pedient, and  Is  not  going  to  solve  the 
problem. 

This  bill  inrolves  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, and  It  win  establish  a  precedent  be- 
cause if  and  when  there  are  other  strikes 
facing  the  Nation  you  can  bet  your  last 
dollar  we  are  going  to  have  to  consider 
these  matters.  Also  there  are  other  is- 
sues to  be  considered  beside  the  two  areas 
which  are  covered.  By  the  passage  of 
this  bin  we  are  buying  time,  and  it  strikes 
me.  as  I  read  the  report,  that  It  is  the 
unions  that  have  been  holding  up  this 
matter. 

Turn  to  page  7  of  the  report.  The  car- 
riers accepted  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendation; the  brotherhoods  rejected  it. 


On  page  8.  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  pro- 
posal, carriers  accepted,  the  brotherhoods 
rejected.  Further  on,  the  appointment 
of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Goldberg  to 
arbitrate  the  earners  accepted,  the 
unions  rejected. 

I  can  see  some  reason  for  rejecting 
these.  However.  It  strikes  me  that  our 
prlncipcd  problem  Is  the  monopolistic  po- 
sition of  labor.  I  know  we  have  some 
of  those  union  representatives  preeent, 
and  I  hope  the  word  gets  tiu-ough  that 
unions  must  discipline  themselves  and 
take  some  action  on  this  featherbedding 
matter  and  other  such  matters.  I  think 
if  we  put  the  railrotul  unions  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  if  we  would  stop  trying 
to  treat  the  symptoms  and  get  down  to 
the  disease,  we  would  be  accomplishing 
something.  Strikes  are  serious,  and  we 
are  being  forced  under  pressure  because 
of  a  strike  due  tonight.  I  say  the  monop- 
olistic position  of  labor  in  the  United 
States  is  more  serious  than  any  single 
strike  and  we  ought  to  address  ourselves 
to  the  real  trouble.  I  think  railroad 
unions  ought  to  be  under  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  In  the  spirit  of  antitrust  law  I 
favor  having  labor  and  management  all 
luider  the  same  laws.  It  is  not  the  car- 
riers that  hold  monopolistic  position. 
It  Is  the  railroad  unions.  A  strike  is 
serious,  but  condoning  labor's  monopolis- 
tic position  is  more  serious.  We  are 
abandoning  basic  American  freedoms. 
For  years  we  have  permitted  union 
labor's  power  to  grow  unrestrainedly. 
We  are  now  forced  to  face  this  monstrous 
power  to  strike  and  stop  nationwide 
transportation.  If  we  pass  this  bill  we 
will  be  sidestepping  the  is^ue  and  our 
duty,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  BENNBTT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chaiiman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  TArrl. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
unfortunate  measure.  It  has  been  stated 
that  there  is  nothing  else  we  can  do. 
Whether  that  is  true  or  not  I  do  not 
know,  but  certainly  it  was  not  true  when 
this  Impasse  arose  some  time  ago.  We 
had  the  authority,  and  we  have  the  au- 
thority now.  to  provide  for  a  further 
cooUng-off  period.  Until  we  get  to  the 
roots  of  the  problem,  the  roots  involved 
in  featherbedding,  the  roots  involved  in 
the  whole  problem  of  nationwide  bar- 
gaiiiing,  the  roots  involved  In  the  im- 
balance of  power  In  nationwide  bargain- 
ing, we  will  not  accomplish  anything. 

This  bill  Is  not  a  proper  solution  to  this 
problem.  Others  have  been  suggested. 
For  Instance,  I  Introduced  a  bill,  as  did 
several  other  Members  on  ray  side  of  tlie 
aisle,  which  would  have  attempted  to  do 
something  about  this  whole  matter. 
That  has  been  given  no  consideration. 
As  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  no  mention 
of  any  consideration  of  this  in  the  com- 
mittee report  I  had  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  conunittee  In  response 
to  the  request  I  made  that  my  bill  t)e 
given  a  hearing  and  that  other  such  bills 
be  given  a  hearing.  Other  solutions  of 
the  problem  were  discu-ssed  by  witnesses, 
but  we  see  nothing  of  what  those  solu- 
tions might  have  been. 

This  bill  is  ex  post  facto  in  effect.  It 
weakens  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
esses, and  I  think  we  should  be  turning 
to  other  solutions.     Perhaps  some  will 


feel  they  have  to  vote  for  this  today,  but 
I  will  not  do  so. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  rntleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  genUeman  men- 
tioned a  bill  he  introduced.  That  was 
not  given  consideration.  He  said  he  had 
a  letter  from  the  chairman  about  the 
bill.  I  think  it  should  be  said  that  one 
bill  the  gentleman  Introduced  went  to 
another  committee,  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  It  did  not  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce;  therefore,  it  was  not  be- 
fore our  committee  for  consideration. 

Mr.  TAFT.  In  order  to  correct  the 
chairman.  I  heard  the  chairman  state 
that  fact,  but  the  bill  Itself  states  it  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  luid  I  have  a  let- 
ter from  the  chairman  indicating  this 
matter  Is  being  considered  by  his  com- 
mittee. There  were  Identical  bills  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  several  others  which  were  before 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

I  would  like  to  know,  will  the  Ccanmit- 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, if  this  bin  Is  passed,  go  on  to  con- 
.sider  these  vital  Issues  that  are  behind 
this  dispute,  and  come  out  with  some 
permanent  solution?  Will  the  Congress 
face  up  to  it?  The  question  the  coun- 
try has  before  It  is  not  whether  we  are 
going  to  solve  this  particular  dispute 
now.  but  will  the  Congress  face  up  to 
handling  the  problems  that  are  of  such 
a  generally  serious  nature? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut  [Mr.  GlAMOl. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  It  will  have 
the  effect  of  avoiding  a  strike  which  we 
all  agree  would  be  disastrous  to  our 
economy.  We  could  take  time  discuss- 
ing the  breakdown  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, which  we  all  deplore.  We  could  also 
spend  time  discussing  the  effect  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  toward  which  this  is 
perhaps  a  beginning  step.  Once  we  have 
this  precedent,  I  fear  we  may  find  our- 
selves back  at  some  future  date  expand- 
ing and  broadening  tlie  scope  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

I  am  unhappy  that  collective  bargain- 
ing has  broken  down  in  the  transporta- 
tion industry  and  that  it  has  become 
necessary  to  turn  the  matter  over  to 
Congress  for  solution.  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  our  getting  into  the  area  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  even  if  it  be  in  a 
limited  area.  Collective  bargaining  has 
been  one  of  the  bulwarks  and  strengths 
of  America.  It  means  freedom  from 
governmental  interference.  The  fact 
that  the  legislation  under  consideration 
today  is  temporary  and  not  permanent 
does  not  satisfy  me.  because  a  precedent 
will  have  been  set.  Once  we  have 
broken  down  the  historical  prohibitions 
against  compulsory  arbitration  it  will  be- 
come easier  to  pass  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion legislation  in  the  future. 
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Neither  management  nor  labor  should 
rejoice,  nor  will  they  benefit  in  the  long 
run  from  compulsory  arbitration.  It 
will  mean  that  management  and  labor 
can  expect  governmental  boards  and 
commissions  to  decide  their  problems  for 
them  and  to  tell  them  what  to  do.  It 
would  be  well  for  management  and  labor 
t  o  learn  a  serious  lesson  today.  Namely. 
that  they  had  best  make  more  serious 
efforts  to  bargain  and  to  compromise 
their  differences.  The  people  of  this 
country  expect  this  from  labor  and  man- 
agement. They  will  not  tolerate  pro- 
longed strikes  In  major  and  vital  areas 
of  our  economy  such  as  the  transporta- 
tion Industry.  Our  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford a  strike. 

Those  of  us  from  Connecticut  have 
a  particular  interest  and  a  broad  concern 
in  this  legislation.  As  the  distlngxiished 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  stated, 
there  would  be  a  disaster  imposed  on 
the  national  economy  by  the  strike  but, 
for  those  of  us  in  Connecticut  and  New 
England,  it  would  not  be  a  question  of 
disaster  to  the  economy  for  just  a  tem- 
porary period.  It  would,  perhaps,  mean 
the  closing  down  of  an  already  bankrupt 
railroad,  one  which  Is  under  Federal 
court  jurisdiction  In  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut at  the  present  time  and  has 
been  for  the  last  3  years. 

The  trustees  have  been  running  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  and  have  continued 
to  operate  the  railroad  and  can  do  so 
only  as  long  as  there  is  a  good  chance 
for  reorganization.  The  trustees  have 
said  that  they  can  operate  and  reor- 
ganize without  additional  Federal  fi- 
nancing barring  a  natural  catastrophe 
or  a  railroad  strike.  The  Federal  Judge 
who  has  jurisdiction  over  the  trustee- 
ship himself  has  stated  that  a  strike 
would  be  a  catastrophe  for  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  and  it  might  have  to 
terminate  operations.  It  is  therefore  im- 
possible to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
we  csuinot  have  a  strike  in  the  New  Eng- 
land area  in  general  and  certainly  not  in 
Connecticut. 

The  lives  of  many  working  men  and 
women  depend  on  the  continuation  of 
our  particular  railroad  In  the  New  Eng- 
land area.  We  have  heard  comments 
made  here  today  about  the  fact  that 
the  brotherhoods  may  be  to  blame  or 
about  the  fact  that  management  may 
be  to  blame.  I  am  not  Interested  in 
assessing  blame  here  today,  whether  it 
is  the  brotherhoods  or  management.  I 
happen  to  know  the  working  men  and 
women  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  many 
of  whom  reside  In  my  home  city  of  New 
Haven.  No  finer  group  of  working  men 
and  women  can  be  found  anywhere. 
They  recognize  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lem they  face  is  the  result  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  New  Haven  Railroad.  They 
liave  had  to  work  out  the  terminations  of 
f  mployment  for  many  people.  They  have 
had  to  accept  reductions  In  size  of  the 
working  force.  But  no  one  can  blame 
pioplc  for  fighting  for  their  Jobs  and 
the  jobs  of  their  families.  This  is  what 
they  are  trying  to  do.  This  is  what 
we  must  understand  is  sought  to  be  ac- 
complished, to  find  some  workable  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  so  that  our  economy 
will  not  be  adversely  affected. 


To  my  own  city  of  New  Haven  and 
the  State  of  Connecticut  a  strike  would 
mean  a  loss  of  an  annual  payroll  of  over 
$21  million.  It  would  mean  a  layoff  of 
over  3,000  railroad  employees  in  one  city 
and  one  area,  with  the  Indirect  results 
rapidly  spreading  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  economy. 

For  these  reasons  I  emphasize  that  we 
cannot  afford  a  strike.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  believe  this  legislation  should  be 
passed,  even  though  it  concerns  me,  as 
I  know  it  does  many  Members  of  this 
House  and  even  though  we  are  entering 
into  an  area  which  we  would  much  pre- 
fer not  to  enter.  We  are  entering  into  a 
type  of  labor-management  relation 
which  is  somewhat  removed  from  collec- 
tive bargaining.  And  whether  or  not  it 
is  compulsory  arbitration  it  certainly  be- 
gins to  approach  it — something  that  I 
hof>e  we  abhor  and  will  attempt  to  avoid 
as  much  as  we  can  here  in  the  United 
States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma   [Mr.  Jarman]. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  3V2 
years  of  constant  but  fruitless  collective 
bargaining  between  the  railroads  and  the 
unions  have  failed  to  achieve  a  settle- 
ment of  the  railroad  dispute. 

Basic  to  this  entire  problem  is  the  fact 
that  a  nationwide  railroad  strike  would 
be  intolerable.  It  would  create  wide- 
spread economic  chaos  and  distress. 

Congressional  action  is  now  essential 
to  prevent  serious  injury  to  the  public. 

1  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill  as  an 
emergency  legislative  solution  to  a  dif- 
ficult national  problem. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1946 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio, 
Mr.  Taft,  and  I  in  the  other  body  ob- 
jected at  the  same  time  to  the  passage 
of  legislation  which  would  by  legislative 
process  have  resolved  the  railroad  labor- 
management  controversy  threatening 
a  national  railroad  tie-up.  'While  that 
was  a  rather  abrupt  termination  of  the 
legislation  which  had  been  initiated  in 
this  House  I  think  all  of  us  in  the  long 
run  were  glad  that  that  legislation  of 
rather  extreme  character  was  not 
enacted. 

We  need  not  deceive  ourselves  today. 
With  all  the  safeguards  that  we  may 
throw  around  our  decision  we  are  today 
constituting  the  Congress  as  the  final 
board  of  arbitration  for  all  major  labor 
disputes  In  this  country.  If  we  are  to  do 
that — and  always  there  will  be  an  emer- 
gency presented  that  will  seem  to  demand 
that  we  take  such  action — but  if  we  are 
to  do  that,  at  least,  just  as  a  court  does, 
it  should  be  made  very  clear  in  our  de- 
cision what  it  is  that  we  decide. 

I  take  It  that  what  we  decide  here  to- 
day is  the  pending  railroeul  labor-man- 
agement dispute  with  respect  to  two 
issues.  u];>on  the  substance  of  which  the 
disputing  parties  have  agreed  to  compul- 
sory arbitration,  but  with  respect  to 
which  they  have  not  been  able  to  reach 


agreement  on  procedural  steps.  There- 
fore to  avoid  the  stoppage  of  the  rail- 
roads of  this  coimtry  at  midnight  to- 
night, we  are  in  substance  by  this  process 
and  procedure  resolving  those  procedural 
difiSculties.  At  least  for  myself  I  want 
it  clearly  imderstood  as  to  what  the 
limited  character  of  this  decision  is  by 
this  Congress,  so  that  when  the  next 
appeal  is  made  to  the  Congress — as  it  as- 
suredly will  be — we  can  stand  on  the 
record  of  what  we  do  here  today  and  the 
exact  facts  and  circumstances  upon 
which  we  acted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  my  distinguished  colleague  to  yield 
this  time  to  me  to  clear  up  a  statement 
I  made  a  moment  ago.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  was  referring  to  a 
different  bill  during  our  colloquy.  I 
have  had  a  check  made  and  find  that 
the  gentleman  did  introduce  a  bill, 
HJl.  7749,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  I  am  informed  it  is  simi- 
lar to  the  bill  that  was  introduced  by 
our  colleague  on  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Devine], 
and  one  or  two  other  bills.  I  should 
like  to  say  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
msui  that  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings the  bills  were  referred  to  and  they 
were  considered.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  did  discuss  the  bill  and  a  good 
many  questions  were  asked  along  that 
line,  and  the  idea  encompassed  in  the 
bill  was  discussed  by  members  of  the 
committee  during  our  consideration  of  it. 
But  it  WM  felt  imder  the  circumstances 
that  the  approach  would  not  be  appro- 
priate and  certainly  it  was  felt  that  there 
would  be  great  diflHculty  in  obtaining  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  explanation. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Of  course,  we  all 
recognize  that  for  many,  many  years  the 
matter  of  national  emergency  strikes  has 
been  of  deep  concern  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  coimtry.  I  think  it  is  very 
obvious  that  the  measure  now  before  us 
does  not  ultimately  settle  anything. 
Therefore,  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  as  far  as  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  is  concerned,  it  might  be 
very  well  for  his  committee,  without 
regard  to  what  happens  to  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today,  to  give  continuing 
interest  and  consideration  to  other  meas- 
vu-es  that  have  been  suggested  which 
might  in  some  way  imdertake  to  deal 
permanently  with  this  problem  which 
confronts  us  today. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  opposed  to  this  bill  because  I  do  not 
believe  in  Government  ordered  compul- 
sory bargaining.  I  tried  to  get  a  rollcall 
but  found  it  impossible  because  so  few- 
were  willing  to  join  with  me  and  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays.    It  seems  to  me  that 
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we  should  have  had  a  vote  on  this  vital 
issue. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  of  Repreaentattves  todaj  faces  an- 
other of  thoae  iwinfal  decisions  which 
occasionally  It  banded  to  us  as  a  final 
arbiter  in  a  dlapate  that  has  not  been 
possible  to  reaohre  by  the  effected  par- 
ties— I  say  thla  ia  a  painful  decision  be- 
cause we  win  not  have  settled  the  dis- 
pute— we  are  only  doing  that  which 
seems  most  expedient  In  our  position  of 
being  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  regret  that  this 
resolution  Is  before  us.  I  think  we  are 
without  question  engaging  in  compulsory 
arbitration.  I  think  we  are  unquestion- 
ably setting  a  precedent  for  Congress  to 
act  as  a  final  arbiter  of  labor-manage- 
ment disputes.  This  is  not  a  proper 
function  of  Congress  In  view  of  our  tra- 
ditional American  policy  of  maintaining 
free  collective  bargaining. 

I  say  this  with  the  hope  that  those  of 
us  who  are  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
general  public  will  have  a  full  realization 
of  the  unfortunate  determination  that 
Congress  Is  making  today. 

Mr.  J0EU30N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  nationwide  railroad  strike 
would  quickly  cripple  our  national  econ- 
omy, and  InfUct  serious  hardship  upon 
millions  of  people  who  are  not  parties  to 
the  dispute.  Workers  in  industries  gen- 
erally would  soon  be  added  to  the  un- 
employment rolls,  the  delivery  of  mail 
would  be  disrupted,  and  business  in  many 
areas  would  grind  to  a  halt. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  great  contribution 
which  collective  bargaining  has  made  to 
the  American  way  of  life,  and  that  its 
processes  are  not  lightly  to  be  disturbed. 
However.  I  bdieve  that  the  seven-mem- 
ber arbitration  board  will  do  its  best  to 
arrive  at  a  dedaion  that  is  fair  and  un- 
biased on  the  two  limited  Issues  to  be 
submitted  to  IL 

If  economic  Justice  can  be  provided 
without  disruption  of  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy. I  am  for  following  that  path.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  railroad 
Industry  Is  a  public  utility  whose  rates 
are  regiilated  and  whose  service  Is  sub- 
ject to  governmental  scrutiny.  As  such 
a  public  utility,  the  industry,  and  its  em - 
[tloyees  should  submit  to  arbitration  in 
the  public  interest. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  basi- 
cally. I  am  (wpoeed  to  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. I  have  always  accepted  the 
principle  that  collective  bargaining  is 
one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system. 

Make  no  mistake,  once  the  Congress 
attempts  to  arbitrate  disputes,  on  that 
day,  a  precedent  has  been  established 
which  may  well  undermine  the  free  en- 
terprise Bsrstem. 

However,  every  Member  of  this  body 
must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  public 
interest  is  paramount  to  the  interest  of 
any  person — whether  It  be  labor  or  man- 
agement. 

Each  of  us  has  one  question  we  must 
axuwer  today.  How  can  we  best  serve 
the  public  Interesl? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  un- 
alterably oppowd  to  the  compulsory 
features  of  this  legislation.    A  case  has 


not  been  made  for  this  assault  on  free 
collective  bargaining. 

This  legislation  is  more  expedient  than 
it  is  wise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  Clerk  will  read  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

Wherea*  the  labor  dispute  betweeix  \.hf 
carriers  represented  by  the  Eaatern,  Western. 
and  Southeastern  Carriers'  Conference  Com- 
mlttc«a  and  certain  or  their  employees  r«p- 
r«aent«d  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Bnglneers.  Brotherhood  of  Lococnotlva  Ptre- 
men  and  Englnemen.  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors and  BraXemen.  Brotherhood  uf  Rail- 
road Trainmen,  and  the  Switchmen's  Union 
of  North  America,  labor  organizations, 
threatens  essential  transportation  services 
of  the  Nation,   and 

Whereas  It  Is  essential  to  the  national  In- 
terest. lncludlni(  the  national  health  and 
defense,  that  essentlai  transportation  serv- 
ices be  maintained;   and 

Whereas  all  the  procedures  for  rei»olvlng 
such  dispute  provided  for  In  the  R.illway 
Labor  Act  have  been  exhausted  and  have  not 
resulted  In  settlement  of  the  dispute:    and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emer- 
gency measures  are  esaeutlul  to  security  and 
contii.ulty  of  transportation  services  by  .such 
carriers;    and 

Whereas  It  is  desirab'.e  to  achieve  the 
above  objectives  in  a  manner  which  pre- 
serves and  prefers  solutions  reached  through 
collective  bargaining:    and 

Whereas,  on  Augiist  2  1963.  the  Secret.'xry 
of  La'Dor  submitted  to  the  carrier  and  or- 
ganization representatives  certain  sugges- 
Uoru  as  a  basis  of  negotiation  for  deposition 
of  the  fireman  i helper)  and  crew  consist 
Lssues  In  the  dispute  and  thereupon  through 
such  negotiations  tentative  agreement  wa« 
reached  with  respect  to  portions  of  such 
suggestions;   and 

Whereas,  on  Auj,cuat  16.  19<J3.  the  carrier 
parties  to  the  dispute  accepted,  and  the 
organization  parties  to  the  dispute  accepted 
with  certain  reservations,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  suggestion  that  the  fireman  ^ helper) 
and  crew  consist  Issues  be  resolved  by  bind- 
ing arbitration  but  the  said  parties  have 
been  unable  to  agree  upc^n  the  terms  and 
procedureB  of  an  arbitration  agreement 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  H(ru%e  of  Rep- 
re.'ientativea  of  the  United  Statei  of  Amenca 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  no  carrier 
which  served  the  notices  of  Noven^ber  2. 
1959.  and  no  labor  organization  which  re- 
ceived STJch  notices  or  served  the  labor  or- 
ganization notices  of  September  7.  1960.  shall 
make  any  change,  except  by  agreement,  or 
pursuant  to  an  arbitration  award  as  herein- 
after provided,  in  rates  of  pay.  rules,  or 
working  conditions  encompassed  by  any  of 
such  notices,  or  er.giige  in  anv  strike  or 
lockout  over  any  dispute  ari.smg  fr(.)m  any 
of  such  notices  Any  action  heretofore 
taken  which  would  be  prohibited  by  the 
foregoing  sentence  shall  be  forthwith  re- 
scinded and  the  status  exlsthig  Immediately 
prior  to  such  action  restored. 

Sbc.  2  There  Is  hereby  estabUahed  an 
arbitration  board  to  corxsist  of  seven  mem- 
bers. The  representatives  of  the  carrier  and 
organization  parties  to  the  aforesaid  dispute 
are  hereby  directed,  respectively,  within  five 
days  after  the  enactment  hereof  each  tn 
name  two  persons  to  serve  as  members  of 
such  arbitration  boartl.  The  four  members 
thus  chosen  shall  select  three  additional 
members.  The  seven  members  shall  then 
elect  a  chairman.  If  the  meml>ers  chosen 
by  the  parties  shall  fail  to  name  one  or 
more  of  the  additional  three  members 
within  ten  days,  such  additional  members 
shall  be  named  by  the  President  Notwith- 
standing   any    other    provision    of    law,    the 


National  Mediation  Board  Is  authorized  and 
directed  (1)  to  compensate  the  three  arbi- 
trators not  named  by  the  parties  at  a  rate 
not  In  excess  of  •100  for  each  day.  together 
with  necessary  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses, and  (2)  to  provide  such  services  and 
facilities  as  may  be  necessiiry  and  appro- 
priate In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
joint  resolution. 

Sbt  3  Promptly  upon  the  completion  of 
the  naming  of  the  arbitration  board  the 
.Secretary  of  L«t)or  shall  furnish  to  the 
board  and  to  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
copies  of  his  statement  to  the  parties  of 
Augtist  2.  1963.  and  the  papers  therewith 
submitted  to  the  parties,  together  with 
memoranda  and  such  other  data  as  the 
board  may  request  setting  forth  the  matters 
with  respect  to  which  the  parties  were  in 
tentative  agreement  and  the  extent  of  dis- 
agreement with  respect  to  matters  on  which 
the  parties  were  not  In  tentative  agreement 
The  arbitration  board  shall  make  a  decision. 
I>urbuant  to  the  procedures  hereinafter  set 
forth,  Incorporating  In  such  decision  any 
matters  on  which  It  finds  the  parties  were  In 
agreement,  resolving  the  matters  on  which 
the  parties  were  not  in  agreement,  and  shall, 
in  making  Its  award,  give  due  consideration 
to  those  matters  on  which  the  parties  were 
lu  tentative  agreement.  Such  award  shall 
t>e  binding  on  both  the  carrier  and  organiza- 
tion parties  to  the  dispute  and  shall  consti- 
tute a  complete  and  final  disposition  of 
those  portions  of  the  carriers'  notice  of  No- 
vember 2.  1959.  Identified  as  "Use  of  Fire- 
men (Heliiers)  on  Other  Than  Steam 
Power '■  and  "Consist  of  Road  and  Yard 
Crews  •  and  that  portion  of  the  organiza- 
tions notices  of  September  7,  1960,  Idenu- 
tled  as  ■Minimum  Safe  Crew  Consist"  and 
implementing   proposals   pertaining  thereto. 

Src.  4  To  the  extent  not  Incon.slstent  with 
this  Joint  resolution  the  arbitration  shall  be 
conducted  pursuant  to  sections  7  and  8  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act,  the  board's  award 
shall  be  made  and  filed  as  provided  In  said 
sections  and  shall  be  subject  to  section  9  of 
said  Act  The  United  States  District  Court 
fur  the  Di.strlct  of  Columbia  Is  hereby  desig- 
nated as  the  cotirt  In  which  the  award  Is  to 
be  filed,  and  the  arbitration  board  shall  re- 
jmrt  to  the  National  Mediation  Board  In  the 
same  manner  as  ajbltratlon  boards  func- 
tioning pursuant  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
The  awards  shall  continue  In  force  for  such 
period  as  the  arbitration  board  shall  deter- 
mine In  Its  award,  but  not  to  exceed  two  years 
from  the  date  the  award  takes  effect,  unles.'; 
the  parties  agree  otherwise 

Srr  5  The  arbitration  board  shall  begin 
Its  hearings  thirty  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Joint  resolution  or  on  such  earlier 
date  as  the  parties  to  the  dispute  and  the 
txiurd  may  agree  upon  and  shall  make  and 
file  Its  award  not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution 
Proi  tdrd.  hotreirr.  That  said  award  shall  not 
become  efTectlve  tmtll  all  other  Issues  In  the 
dispute  arising  from  the  aforesaid  notices 
have  been  disposed  of  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided 

Hec  6  (ai  The  parties  to  the  disputes 
.irising  from  Uie  aforesaid  notices  shall  Im- 
mediately resume  collective  bargaining  with 
respect  to  all  Issues  raised  In  the  notices  of 
November  2.  1959,  and  September  7,  1960.  not 
to  be  disposed  of  by  arbitration  under  section 
3  of  this  Jf>lnt  resolution  and  shall  exert 
every  reasonable  effort  to  resolve  such  Issues 
by  agreement.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  National  Mediation  Board  are  hereby 
directed  to  give  all  reasonable  assistance  to 
t  he  parties  and  to  engage  In  mediatory  action 
directed  toward  promoting  such  agreement. 

(b)  If  any  of  the  Issues  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (ai  have  not  been  resolved  by 
collective  bargaining  within  thirty  days  after 
the  award  Is  filed  In  accordance  with  section 
5  of  thla  Joint  resolution,  the  National  Medi- 
ation Board  shall  certify  to  the  arbitration 
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board  the  status  of  the  issues  then  in  dis- 
pute, and  the  arbitration  board  shall  make  a 
decision  resolving  these  Issues.  Tbe  arbitra- 
tion shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution. The  arbitration  board  shall  make 
and  file  Its  award  on  these  Issues  not  later 
than  60  days  after  such  Issues  have  been 
certified  by  the  National  Mediation  Board. 

Sec.  7.  The  obllgatloitf  Imposed  by  this 
joint  resolution,  upon  suit  by  the  Attorney 
General,  shall  be  enforcible  through  such 
orders  as  may  be  necessary  by  any  court  at 
the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction  of  any 
of  the  parties. 

Sec.  8.  This  Joint  resolution  shall  expire 
when  all  disputes  covered  thereby  are  dis- 
posed of  by  the  arbitration  herein  provided 
or  by  agreement  of  the  parties  as  provided  In 
section  6(a)    hereof. 

Mr.  HARRIS  <  interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  resolution).  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  resolution  has 
been  discussed  thoroughly  and  analyzed, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  a  good 
number  of  "whereases."  although  it  Is 
not  a  very  long  resolution  at  that,  but 
there  are  several  sections  to  It  and  I  will 
have  some  conforming  amendments  to 
offer  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with 
the  Senate  resolution,  under  the  circum- 
stances with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  considered  as  read  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6.  line  19, 
strike  out  "all  other  Issues  in  the  dispute 
arising  frc«n  the  aforesaid  notices  have  been 
disposed  of  as  hereinafter  provided."  ao^  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof:  "60  days  alter  the  filing 
of  the  award." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
). 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6,  line  22, 
strike  out  "(a) ". 

The      committee      amendment     was 
agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6,  strike  out 
lines  7  through  17. 

The     committee      amendment     was 
agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendoient :  Page  0,  strike 
out  lines  22  through  2S  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  8.  This  Joint  resolution  shall  expire 
150  days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment  ex- 
cept that  it  shall  remain  In  effect  wltb  re- 
spect to  the  last  sentence  of  section  4  for  the 
period  prescribed  in  that  sentence." 

AMENDMENT    OrTXaXD   BT    MB.    HSBBTS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofter 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  ICr.  Habxis:  Page  7, 
line  2.  strike  out  "fifty"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "eighty". 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  take  the  5  minutes. 

As  I  indicated  a  moment  ago.  this  is  a 
conforming    amendment    n^ierein    tbe 
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House  resolution  as  reported  with  its 
amendment  has  a  total  of  150  days  that 
this  resolution  would  remain  in  effect. 
The  other  body  amended  it  and  made  it 
180  days.  This  amendment  therefore 
is  merely  extending  the  effective  date  of 
the  resolution  for  30  days  from  the  time 
that  was  included  in  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CHELF.  In  other  words,  as  I 
understand  it,  if  this  legislation  is  passed 
today  which  Is  the  same  as  that  passed 
on  yesterday  by  the  Senate,  then  there 
will  be  no  trouble  insofar  as  any  con- 
ferees' report  is  concerned  and  it  can  go 
on  Immediately  to  the  White  House? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Of  course,  what  we  are 
trying  to  do,  as  I  have  indicated  before, 
our  purpose  is  to  bring  this  bill  into  con- 
formity with  the  Senate  bill  with  these 
amendments  in  order  that  it  can  go  on  to 
the  White  House  for  the  President's  sig- 
nature between  now  and  tonight. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Without  conference  re- 
ports or  anything  further? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  CHELF.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  youngster  in  an 
orphanage  many  years  ago  I  always 
wanted  a  toy  train.  I  never  was  able  to 
own  one  because  I  did  not  have  any  par- 
ents to  buy  it  for  me.  At  any  rate,  at  a 
tender  age,  I  was  conscious  of  and  in 
ssrmpathy  with  the  problems  of  the  rail- 
roads of  America.  I  have  remained  in- 
terested In  this  great  Industry  over  the 
years.  Likewise,  I  have  always  had  a 
soft  spot  in  my  heart  for  the  many 
thousands  of  splendid  railroad  anployees 
of  the  Nation.  I  guess  that  I  was  more 
interested  and  closer  to  all  railroad  em- 
ployees simply  because  I  had  two  broth- 
ers, who,  during  their  lives,  worked  for 
the  "Old  Reliable,"  the  Louisville  <i 
Nashville  Railroad  Co.,  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
A  great  railroad. 

As  a  result  of  my  deep  interest  in  both 
railroad  managwnent  and  railroad  em- 
ployees, I  am  sincerely  anxious  to  get 
this  great  dispute  settled.  While  I  feel 
that  I  owe  great  consideration  to  the 
railroads  and  all  of  their  fine  employees, 
I  cannot  forget  the  fact  that  I  owe  a  far 
greater  consideration  to  the  American 
people.  Therefore,  I  shall  have  to  vote 
for  this  resolution  today.  We  absolutely 
cannot  allow  a  railroad  strike  to  start 
at  midnight.  The  Nation's  interest  Is 
paramoimt  to  those  of  all  others.  This 
Mil  is  not  perfect  but  it  will  stop  this 
strike. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  this  af- 
ternoon in  the  committee  with  increas- 
ing restlessness  to  what,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  my  colleagues,  I  consider  to  be 
tortured  reasons  for  doing  serious  dam- 
age.to  the  device  of  collective  bargaining 
in  the  United  States  by  adopting  the  dev- 
astating principle  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. This  Is  a  precedent.  This  is 
compulsory  arbitration. 

I  know,  and  I  think  all  of  us  know, 
of  no  institution  in  American  economic 


life  which  has  been  more  carefully  nur- 
tured, which  has  received  more  diligent 
attention  from  more  brilliant  people  in 
the  last  generation  than  the  device  of 
collective  bargaining.  It  may  very  well 
be,  as  has  been  asserted  here  a  number  of 
times  this  afternoon,  that  collective  bar- 
gaining will  not  take  us  through  periods 
of  national  emergency  such  as  this  one. 
But  if  that  is  the  case  I  submit  to  the 
House  that  the  best  process  is  for  appro- 
priate committees  of  this  House,  under 
appropriate  resolutions  and  bills,  to  look 
into  this  matter  and  to  do  something 
about  it.  After  hearing  this  debate,  I 
have  not  become  convinced  that  this 
should  be  done,  but  I  do  submit  it  to  be 
the  proper  procedure. 

Furthermore,  I  am  not  ready  to  be- 
lieve, after  hearing  this  full  debate,  that 
the  American  people  are  so  anxious  to 
avoid  this  strike  at  midnight  as  to  avoid 
it  at  the  cost  of  permanent  damage  to 
the  processes  of  collective  bargaining 
which  I  think  will  follow.  This  meeting 
this  afternoon  will  be  repeated,  as  many 
of  these  gentlemen  have  suggested  this 
afternoon.  For  that  reason  I  oppose  this 
resolution,  and  I  wish  to  go  on  record  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROMWEHLiu  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  cwnmend  the  gentleman  for  his  vei-y 
courageous  and  eloquent  statement.  It 
is  a  sad  day  for  the  Nation  when  Con- 
gress does  not  face  up  squarely  to  an 
issue.  I  regret  to  say  it  but  the  Congress 
has  been  avoiding  the  real  issues  which 
underlie  the  resolution  before  us  today. 

The  problems  which  grow  out  of  na- 
tional, Industrywide  bargaining  are  not 
confined  to  the  railroad  Irxlustry  alone. 
When  unions  and  management  bargain 
on  a  natlonvdde,  industrywide  basis  they 
invite  what  the  House  is  about  to  Impose 
upon  them  here  today — compulsory  ar- 
bitration. And  compulsory  arbitration 
carries  with  it  a  denial  of  the  right  to 
strike. 

Long  ago  in  this  session.  Congress 
should  have  undertaken,  in  an  orderly 
way,  a  serious  study  of  the  broad  policy 
problems  associated  with  industrywide 
bargaining  and  industnrwide  strikes. 
Unfortunately  this  administration,  and, 
I  regret  to  say  It,  this  Congress  have  not 
given  this  subject,  which  is  complex  and 
politically  dangerous,  the  serious  atten- 
tion it  deserves.  The  matter  immedi- 
ately before  us  is  s3rmptomatic.  only  a 
sample  of  more  problems  to  come.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  James  Hoffa  has 
already  served  notice  that  within  a  short 
time  he  expects  to  have  the  whole  Na- 
tion tied  up  under  one  collective  bar- 
gcOning  contract.  So,  the  trucking  in- 
dustry, which  Is  not  imder  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  may  soon  be  in  a  similar  sit- 
uation. 

On  July  24,  1963,  I  introduced  a  res- 
olution which  I  would  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  resolu- 
tion. House  Joint  Resolution  569,  caUs  for 
establishment  of  a  Joint  Senate-House 
Committee  on  Industrywide  Bargaining. 
Representatives  on  the  joint  committee 
from  the  House  would  include  members 
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of  the  CommlttoM  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, the  JudlclMry,  Interstate  and  For- 
eign CommarM,  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Plaherlea.  The  Joint  committee 
would  be  MitlMTlsed  and  directed  to 
make  a  thorouch  study  of  industrywide 
bargaininv  and  Industrywide  strikes.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  such  a  committee 
would  be  so  oonatltuted  that  it  could  op- 
erate in  an  atnuM^here  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  political  pressures,  and  that  it 
would  come  up  with  sound  legislative 
recommendations  meriting  the  support 
of  Congress  and  the  Nation 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  I  yield  to  tiie 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wa.s 
not  going  to  participate  in  this  debate 
But  I  simply  want  to  say  that  I  concur 
wholeheartedly  In  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  also  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan: 
I  must  go  on  record  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rccoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  BioatWKLLl.  for  his  remark.s 
and  Join  with  him  completely  in  hus 
views. 

This  resolution  not  only  sets  aside  free 
collective  bargaining  in  this  railroad  dis- 
pute, but  It  sets  a  precedent  that  will 
haunt  Congress  In  future  national  labor 
disputes. 

It  is  difficult  to  imderstand  how  both 
railroad  management  and  labor  could 
accept  this  legislation  unless  both  sides 
are  convinced  that  In  the  end  there  will 
be  no  settlement  of  the  disputed  issues 
Certainly  this  legislation  does  not  compel 
a  settlement  of  all  the  issues  involved. 

Not  only  doea  this  legislation  set  aside 
collective  bargaining,  but  it.  in  fact,  out- 
laws a  strike:  it  sets  aside  an  important 
decision  of  the  courts  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  Presidential  commission. 

With  adoption  of  this  resolution  Con- 
gress will  have  turned  its  collective  back 
upon  the  carefully  enacted  body  of  laws 
governing  the  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes. Slice  thick  or  thin  all  the  argu- 
ments made  this  afternoon  in  behalf  of 
this  legislation  and  the  remaining  prod- 
uct is  compulsory  arbitration.  This  Is 
the  precedent  that  will  be  set  with  enact- 
ment of  this  leglalatlon  for  all  of  man- 
agement and  labor. 

What.  I  would  like  to  ask.  will  be  the 
situation  if  and  when  steel  management 
seeks  to  increase  the  prices  of  its  prod- 
ucts to  meet  expenditures  necessitated  by 
wage  Increaaaa  to  steelworkers?  Will 
President  Kennedy  again  use  his  enor- 
mous powers  to  bludgeon  steel  manage- 
ment or  will  Congress  enact  legislation 
compelling  the  President,  through  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  to  meet  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  steel  Industry  and  ad- 
just the  price  aebcdules  for  steel? 

And  this  record  should  show  clearly 
that  this  legislation  Is  before  Congress 
only  because  President  Kennedy  was  an 


unmitigated  failure  in  bringing  about  a 
settlement  of  the  railroad  management- 
labor  dispute.  Neither  his  vaunted  affin- 
ity for  labor  nor  his  alleged  concern  for 
business  could  produce  results 

This  can  well  be  a  most  unhappy  day 
for  labor.  manaKement,  Congress,  and 
tho  vitally  affected  fourth  party — the 
public. 

It  is  .scarcely  nece.vsary  for  me  to  say 
that  I  am  opposed  to  the  re.solutlon 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  tho  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  to  be  the  only 
Members  who  rise  here  and  say  that 
they  are  against  compuLsory  arbitration 
I  am  .somewhat  leery  of  their  rea,son- 
ins  today  and  especially  when  they  brin« 
up  Mr  Hoffa  in  this  matter,  which  I 
do  not  think  is  directly  In  point  But 
I  must  .say  that  I  think  in  this  instance 
the  wentleman  from  Micliinan  I  Mr 
Griffin  I  is  right  I  hope  that  a  reso- 
lution along  the  lines  which  the  uen- 
lleman  has  outlined  will  be  adopted, 
because  I  have  just  returned— a.s  .some 
of  the  Members  know — from  a  trip  to 
Europe  I  must  re^wit  to  this  Hou.se. 
without  any  question,  that  many  Euro- 
pean countries  today  are  far  aiiead  of 
us  m  management-labor  relations  legis- 
lation 

Mr  Chairman,  it  .seems  to  me  that  it 
IS  lime  that  we  do  what  the  gentleman 
has  said,  bring  the  skills  that  are  within 
the.se  separate  committees  together  to 
try  to  face  the  matter,  even  though  we 
may  not  have  the  same  solutions  orig- 
inally   with    v^hich    we   start  out 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to  .say 
that  I  find  it  very  difficult,  as  I  am  sure 
most  of  my  colleagues  do,  to  face  an 
i-ssue  today  with  so  much  certainty,  and 
I  axree  with  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr  Pepper)  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  come  back  and  face  another  railroad 
strike  within  a  relatively  stiort  tune  I 
hope  to  be  proven  wrong  But  how  can 
you  vote  today  for  compuLsory  arbitra- 
tion and  not  realize  that  many  other 
areas,  such  as  shippiiiK.  steel,  automo- 
biles, and  others  may  take  thi.s  a.s  a  prec- 
edent to  ask  Congre.ss  to  .set  up  com- 
pulsory arbitration  for  their  disputes 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  know 
what  dangers  it  presents  to  the  country. 
I  believe  that  the  two  parties,  if  forced 
t)ecause  we  did  not  pass  this  legislation, 
if  forced  to.  then  would  feel  the  weight 
of  public  opinion  and  would  then  really 
have  to  bargain  and  reach  a  decision. 

Therefore.  Mr  Chairman,  reluctantly. 
I  have  decided  to  vote  against  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  HALLECK  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  not  expected  to 
participate  in  this  debate.  But  some  of 
the  things  that  have  just  been  said  here 
recently  moved  me  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my  great  privi- 
lege to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  some  years 
ago.  It  Is  a  great  committee,  a  com- 
mittee which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  Any  suggestion  that 
the  concern  of  some  of  us  for  the  pre.ser- 


vation  of  collective  bargaining  Ls  a  sort 
of  a  new-found  devotion  is  just  wron« 
Back  in  1945  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
with  the  great  late  Senator  Bob  Taft.  of 
Ohio,  on  a  joint  committee  of  Members 
of  this  body  on  our  side  and  Meml>ers  of 
the  other  body  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
to  draft  certain  statements  of  principles 
and  policies  In  which  we  believed.  We 
said  in  that  statement  that  we  believed 
In  tho  fundamental  process  of  collective 
bargaining  as  the  very  cornerstone  of  our 
competitive  enterpri.se  economy. 

We  said  tiiat  the  processes  of  collec- 
tive barKaining  and  mediation  should  b*' 
strengthened.  And  we  also  said  that  we 
believed  that  governmental  decision  must 
not  be  sutxstituted  for  free  agreement 

Now,  Mr  Chairman,  after  that  time  I 
liad  .something  to  do  with  writing  tho 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  Those  of  you  who 
were  here  at  the  time — and  may  I  say 
parenthetically  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
tiiat  it  was  called  a  "slave-labor  act 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
D*'mcx:ratic  Congresses  year  after  year 
many  times  too  often  in  my  opinion,  they 
have  not  repealed  or  changed  the  first 
line  of  that  act 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  struggled  with  this 
busine.ss  of  what  to  do  about  national 
emergency  strikes.  The  bill  was  tho 
Hartley  bill  before  it  was  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bill.  We  acted  on  it  first  in  tho 
House.  When  it  was  here  before  us  we 
adopted  a  provision  to  the  effect  that 
in  any  collective  bargaining  operation 
tlie  repre.sentative  of  the  employees 
could  not  likewise  be  the  repre.sentative 
of  the  employees  of  a  competmu 
employer. 

We  provided  for  the  80-day  proce.s.s 
and  in  spite  of  what  all  of  the  critics 
have  said  by  and  large  that  process  has 
been  very,  very  effective.  But  you  must 
boar  in  mind  that  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  at  the  end  of  the  80-day  period 
there  was  no  prohibition  a'-:ainst  tho 
rit.;ht  of  labor  to  strike. 

We  are  up  against  a  different  propo- 
sition here  today.  Nobody  realizes  that 
any  more  than  I  do  But  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago.  when  the  gentleman  from 
Oiuo  I  Mr.  TaftI.  on  our  side,  yielded  to 
mo.  what  we  do  here  today  is  not  goin^i 
to  settle  permanently  any  of  these  very 
vital  national  questions.  Under  tho 
Taft-Hartley  Act  employees  excluded 
employees  covered  by  the  National  Rail- 
way Labor  Act.  But  whether  it  is  tho 
National  Railway  Labor  Act  or  whether 
it  is  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  of  1947.  this  problem  is  still  with  us 

To  my  mind  free  collective  bargaining 
is  the  cornerstone  of  our  competitive 
enterpri.se  system,  and  its  processes  must 
be  protected.  So  whatever  happens  here 
today.  I  sincerely  hope  that  both  tho 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  will  devote  their  known 
and  manifest  talents  to  the  consideration 
and  I  hope  some  fair  determination  of 
this  very  difficult  question. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  sat  here  for 
some  time  and  I  have  listened  to  some 
audible    sentiments    expressed    by    the 
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distinguished  minority  leader,  by  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr.  GRnrnil, 
and  the  distlng\ilshed  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Tatt].  They  have  spoken 
about  legislation  that  they  feel  is  neces- 
sary for  our  committee  to  give  considera- 
tion to.  The  legislation  that  these  gen- 
tlemen would  urge  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  simply  this:  It  says 
that  management  would  be  subject  to 
criminal  prosecution  for  hiring  more  men 
to  perform  jobs  than  is  necessary.  That 
is  a  laudlble  thing.  But  this  legislation 
to  which  these  gentlemen  are  so  devoted 
provides  for  the  prosecution  of  manage- 
ment for  hiring  more  vice  presidents,  for 
hiring  more  economists,  for  hiring  more 
labor  lawyers,  yes,  for  hiring  more  rail- 
road lobbyists  than  are  necessary.  It 
does  not  affect  only  the  hiring  of  the 
little  fireman  who  makes  his  $20  a  day,  it 
does  not  affect  only  the  hiring  of  the 
engineer,  the  switchmsji,  or  brakeman 
who  gives  a  full  day's  service  for  a  full 
days  pay. 

I  think  we  ought  to  analyze  this  situa- 
tion and  determine  how  we  as  a  nation 
can  be  faced  with  a  nationwide  strike. 
This  is  not  a  new  thing,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Haixsck], 
and  let  me  say  fiuther  I  jdeld  to  no  one 
In  my  interest  In  preserving  collective 
bargaining  according  to  the  laws,  the 
principles,  and  traditions  which  we  have 
established  in  this  country. 

It  was  during  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration that  this  whole  thing  came  to  a 
head,  aiul  let  me  say  to  my  friends  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  that  not 
one  thing  was  done  about  this  until  the 
present  administration  came  to  power 
and  until  President  Kennedy  and  this 
administration  brought  to  bear  the  forces 
of  this  administration  on  a  knotty  prob- 
lem. Let  me  say  to  the  gentlemen  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  that  this  is  a  na- 
tionwide strike  threatened  because  man- 
agement has  posted  on  a  nationwide  basis 
notices  of  work  rules  which  labor  feels 
it  cannot  accept. 

Let  me  stress  something  else  to  my 
good  friends. 

I  would  commend  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  who  was  a  member  of 
this  committee  at  one  time,  that  he  read 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  again.  It  says 
that  bargaining  in  railway  disputes  will 
be  on  a  systemwide  basis.  Let  me  remind 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Republican 
side  who  speak  of  their  devotion  to  free 
collective  bargaining  that  this  free  col- 
lective bargaining  has  failed  in  this  In- 
stance because  both  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute, management  and  labor,  imder  the 
leadership  of  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration— found  it  worthwhile  to  try  to 
resolve  a  nationwide  Issue  on  a  nation- 
wide basis.  Let  me  say  nothing  was 
done  by  the  previous  Republican  admin- 
istration to  head  that  imwlse  decision 
off.  So  let  me  say  to  my  good  friends 
on  the  Republican  side,  if  you  are  going 
to  be  political,  read  a  little  history  first. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Peimsylvanla 
[Mr.  Fulton]. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
does  give  me  quite  a  chuckle  and  a  smile 
to  hear  some  liberal  Members  on  this 
House  floor  now  arguing,  first,  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  second,  for  setting 
aside  hard-won  collective  bargaining 
procedures,  and  third,  for  setting  aside 
collective  bargaining  procedures  prior  to 
the  time  an  emergency  exists  and  there 
is  still  time  for  an  agreement  to  be  made 
by  the  parties  by  collective  bargaining 
before  midnight,  which  is  the  deadline 
tonight.  The  President  should  be  asked 
to  call  the  parties  to  the  White  House 
for  continuous  collective  bargaining  ac- 
tloD,  and  ask  the  parties  for  further  vol- 
imtary  extension  of  time  which  the 
parties  hare  agreed  previously,  if  neces- 
sary, to  avert  a  possible  strike,  in  the 
interests  of  the  American  people,  and  to 
prevent  a  national  emergency,  which  no- 
body seeks.    Agreement  can  be  reached. 

It  is  very  surprising  to  me  to  find  in 
section  7  of  the  legislation,  the  follow- 
ing enforcement  provisions: 

The  obligatlonB  Impoeed  by  thia  Joint  reso- 
lution, upon  suit  by  the  Attorney  General, 
BhaU  be  enforclble  through  such  orders  as 
may  be  necessary  by  any  court  of  the  United 
States  having  Jurisdiction  of  any  of  the 
parties. 

That  is  a  return  without  saying  it  to 
the  old  rule  by  injunction  in  labor  man- 
agement disputes.  We  in  Pennsylvania 
have  proceeded  far  beyond  rule  by  in- 
junction, in  industrial  disputes.  In  rule 
by  Injimction  the  court  orders  actions 
on  a  personal  basis,  by  peremptory  order. 
This  Is  control  by  compulsion  and  force 
without  the  labor  and  management  peo- 
ple in  some  cases  having  an  adequate 
chance  to  object  to  the  ruling  nor  con- 
trovert the  facts  upon  which  the  ruling 
is  based.  Likewise,  it  is  the  force  of  the 
court  to  control  the  actions  of  free 
Americans,  and  their  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. There  is  no  provision  that 
there  must  be  a  jury  trial,  nor  any  limit 
on  the  use  of  injimctions  nor  procedures 
to  protect  employees'  rights. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  liberals  who 
are  speaking  on  the  floor  on  this  resolu- 
tion that  there  is  no  limit  on  the  kind  of 
injunction  that  can  be  made  by  any 
U.S.  court  tmder  section  7  of  this  leg- 
islation. In  certain  jurisdictions  of 
the  United  States  there  are  courts 
that  as  far  as  modem  enlightened  labor 
management  procedures  are  concerned, 
would  be  to  the  right  of  Caesar  and 
would  even  make  King  Herod  look  like 
a  New  Dealer. 

Let  me  tell  the  liberals  that  once  you 
leave  basic  principle  and  give  up  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining  in  one  in- 
stance, as  I  said  before  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon,  it  will  become  a  precedent  in 
every  instance.  You  labor  people  that 
are  listening  to  me  today,  please  remem- 
ber that  the  collective-bargaining  proce- 
dure is  your  basic  right.  It  is  the  basic 
foundation  of  your  existence  and  your 
economic  life.  When  you  see  this  House 
of  Representatives  give  up  that  hard- 
won  right  of  collective  bargaining  on 
the  basis  that  we  are  afraid  to  face  the 
ultimate  issue,  I  hope  that  the  people 


listening  to  me  know  that  we  in  this 
Congress  will  be  making  a  basic  bad 
mistake.  I  strongly  favor  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  I  have  been  under  collec- 
tive-bargaining procedures  as  an  em- 
ployer. I  consider  It  an  honor  and  a  duty 
to  have  my  representatives  conduct 
collective  bargaining  with  self-respecting 
employees.  The  railroad  industry  should 
continue  collective  bargaining. 

Let  me  say  further  to  you  people  who 
are  in  other  transportation  industries, 
this  precedent  is  for  every  one  of  you. 
Secondly,  It  is  a  precedent  for  every  per- 
son in  the  utilities  fleld.  Likewise,  it  is 
a  precedent  in  the  steel  industry  or  any 
major  industry  that  might  affect  the 
basic  security  of  this  coimtry.  These 
industries  are  losing  the  right  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  before  a  strike  even 
takes  place. 

I  am  sorry  various  people  feel  it  is 
time  to  set  aside  collective-bargaining 
procedures  the  United  States  has  had 
for  years  and  give  up  basic  hard-won 
labor  rights.  I  hope  somebody  in  the 
leadership,  as  this  is  a  most-impor- 
tant and  basic  decision,  will  call  for  a 
rollcall  and  let  every  Member  stand  up 
and  be  counted  on  this  critical  issue. 
Let  us  show  we  are  in  favor  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining,  or  whether  to  give  it 
up  and  go  back  to  the  prediluvian,  ante- 
diluvian, old  pre-Herod  time  before  the 
time  of  collective  bargaining  that  so 
many  of  us  have  fought  for. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  join  the  gentleman.  I 
hope  there  is  a  rollcall  on  this  vote,  be- 
cause I  want  to  see  who  the  people  are 
who  talk  so  much  of  collective  bargain- 
ing and  who  will  vote  against  it.  I  cer- 
tainly will  vote  against  this  legislation  on 
a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I 
supported  collective  bargaining  all  my 
life,  both  before  and  after  coming  to  the 
Congress.  I  supported  this  bill  in  com- 
mittee and  I  will  support  it  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  I  expect  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  working 
people  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  will 
applaud  my  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  PucinskiI. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  ask  the  Chairman  of 
the  main  committee  a  few  questions  on 
this  bill.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we 
were  to  take  a  vote  right  now  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  are  for  or  against 
compulsory  arbitration  as  it  is  under- 
stood and  defined  in  the  classical  sense, 
my  guess  is  that  the  vote  would  be  unan- 
imous on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  against 
it.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  we 
are  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration  in 
the  classical  meaning  of  the  word.  I 
have  always  opposed  compulsary  arbi- 
tration and  oppose  it  now.    But  after 
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reading  thia  kniriahnn  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
•m  not  qtulle  auer*  tta*t  we  h*ve  here  be- 
fore us  In  ttte  togtolaflnn  the  Queetlon  of 
oompulsory  wMtntion  in  its  purest 
sense. 

On  pace  2  of  the  Joint  resolution,  in 
the  preamble,  you  will  find  a  whole  se- 
ries of  condltlona  wUlng  a  precedent  that 
were  met  prior  to  the  time  that  the  re- 
quest was  made  of  the  Congress  to  set  up 
the  ground  rules  for  binding  arbitration 
to  end  the  dispute. 

Reference  In  the  resolution  is  made  to 
the  August  2  momorandum  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  tentatlTe  agreement  that  was 
reached  with  respect  to  portions  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

The  last  "whereas"  on  page  2  I  think 
sets  out  the  preamble  as  explicitly  as 
anything  in  this  resolution.     It  says: 


Wh«re«a.  on  August  16.  IMS,  the  carrier 
partlM  to  tbs  lUsput*  accepted,  and  tb« 
organisation  psrtlM  to  tbe  dispute  accepted 
with  certain  rMenratlona.  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  suggestion  that  the  fireman  (helper) 
and  crew  consist  Issum  be  resolved  by  bind- 
ing arbitration  but  the  said  parties  have  been 
unable  to  agree  upon  the  terms  and  pro- 
cedures of  an  arbitration  agreement 

As  I  understand  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, it  is  a  situation  where  legislation 
is  passed  and  rules  are  set  up  and  the 
procedure  is  established  to  move  in  and 
resolve  a  labor  dilute  regardless  of  what 
the  feelings  may  be  of  either  party.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  is  quite  the  situa- 
tion here.  Here  we  have  these  condi- 
tions precedent.  Both  sides  already 
agreed  to  resolve  their  differences  by 
binding  arbitration.  What  they  have 
asked  Congress  in  effect  is  to  stand  by 
as  an  impartial  third  party  and  set  up 
the  ground  rules  under  which  this  bind- 
ing arbitration  will  be  conducted.  I  sub- 
mit that  this  is  a  far  cry  from  the  clas- 
sical term  of  compulsory  arbitration.  I 
should  like  to  yield  to  the  chairman  for 
the  specific  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  agrees  with  this  Interpretation.  The 
real  heart  of  this  legislation  I  think  is 
found  on  page  4.  line  9.  where  it  provides 
that — 

The  arbitration  board  shall  make  a  deci- 
sion, piu-suant  to  the  procedures  hereinafter 
set  forth.  Incorpontlng  in  such  decision  any 
matters  on  which  It  finds  the  parties  were  In 
agreement,  resolving  the  matters  on  which 
the  parties  were  not  In  agreement,  and  shall. 
in  maUng  its  award,  give  due  consideration 
to  those  matters  on  which  the  parties  were 
in  tentative  agrssment.  Such  award  shall 
be  binding  on  both  the  carrier  and  organi- 
zation parties  to  the  dispute  and  shall  con- 
stitute a  complete  and  final  disposition  of 
thoee  portion*^ 

And  so  on. 

Would  the  chairman  be  good  enough  to 
comment  as  to  whether  or  not  we  have 
here  in  this  legislation  the  classical  type 
of  compulsory  arbitration  that  has  been 
discussed  here  on  the  floor  today  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wlU  yield,  I  can  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion I  think  Is  Included  in  the  language  in 
the  resolution  on  page  2  where  it  says: 

That  no  carrUr  which  serTed  the  notices 
of  November  2.  19M.  and  no  labor  organiza- 
tion which  received  such  notices  or  ser^-ed 


the  labor  organisation  notices  of  September 
7.  IMO,  shall  make  any  change,  except  by 
agreement. 

As  I  have  continuously  emphasized 
all  afternoon,  "except  by  agreement," 
means  there  is  built  into  this  resolution 
the  continued  authority  and  encourage- 
ment of  collective  bargaining  in  the  usual 
way.  If  the  processes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining insofar  as  these  two  issues  are 
concerned  cannot  result  in  an  agreement, 
then  the  language  says  "or  pursuant  to 
an  arbitration  award  as  hereinafter 
provided." 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  But  would  I  be  cor- 
rect, would  the  chairman  be  so  good  as 
to  comment  further,  in  assuming  that 
unlike  the  classical  sense  of  compulsoi-y 
arbitration.  In  the  case  before  us  today, 
the  two  sides  have  In  effect  come  before 
Congress  and  asked  for  procedures  to  be 
established  for  the  resolution  of  their 
dispute? 

Mr.  HARRIS  I  think  the  debate 
made  that  clear. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  To  that  extent  it 
appears  to  me  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  term  "binding  arbitration"  as 
used  in  this  legislation  and  the  term 
'compulsory  arbitration"  a.s  we  know  it 
in  its  traditional  or  classical  sense  of  the 
word.  I  believe  the  distinction  should 
be  kept  in  mind  as  the  Members  draw 
their  respective  conclusions  on  the  very 
important  legislation. 

But  in  any  event,  it  is  my  judnment 
this  legislation  does  not  e.stablish  a  prece- 
dent for  solution  of  labor  disputes  in 
other  industries.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  legislation  is  being  handled  by  the 
House  Interstate  Commerce  Committee 
and  not  the  Labor  Committee  clearly 
demonstrates  whatever  precedent  i.s 
established  here  shall  be  limited  only  and 
exclusively  to  the  railroad  industry. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  e.xtend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  yeiUlcman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOW  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  debate 
today.  The  issue  seems  to  be  between 
compulsoiT  arbitration  and  the  public 
interest.  It  seems  to  me  compulsory 
arbitration  violates  one  of  the  basic  free- 
doms of  our  Nation  and  sy.stcm  of 
government. 

A  railroad  strike  would  affect  tlie  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  days  ahead,  but  what. 
Mr.  Chairman,  affects  the  public  inter- 
est the  most?  A  temporary  disruptinp: 
of  our  economy  or  giving  up  of  a  basic 
freedom? 

I  have  concluded  there  is  more  danger 
to  the  Republic  in  taking  away  our  free- 
doms than  that  which  proF>onents  of  this 
bill  claim  to  be  the  reason  it  should  pass. 

I  cannot  support  the  bill  and  I  shall 
vote  against  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlic  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  All  time  has 
expired.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  wa.s  agreed  to. 


The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OITEEEO  BT    ME.   HAEEJS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  3,  line  17.  after  the  period  Insert 
the  following:  "If  either  party  falls  to  name 
a  member  or  members  to  the  arbitration 
board  within  the  five  days  provided,  the 
President  shall  name  such  memt>er  or  mem- 
bers In  lieu  of  such  party  and  shaU  also  name 
the  additional  three  members  necessary  to 
constitute  a  board  of  seven  members,  all 
within  ten  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Joint  resoUitlon." 

On  page  3,  line  20.  strike  out  "three  " 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  merely  conforms  to  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  other  body  and  is  a 
procedural  amendment  simply  providing 
that  if  neither  party,  as  required  by  this 
leRislation.  names  the  members  to  the 
arbitration  board,  then  the  President 
shall  name  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [  Mr.  Harris  1  Is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Charlman,  this  Is  a  most  difficult 
Lssue  which  faces  the  Committee  at  this 
time  I  had  not  intended  to  speak,  but 
I  have  .sat  here  and  listened  to  remarks 
made,  and  I  have  particular  reference 
to  those  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania 1  Mr.  Pulton  I ,  which  I  think 
could  be  made  by  any  person  with  the 
a.ssurance  firmly  In  mind  that  the  ma- 
jority action  of  this  body  would  save 
them  from  the  folly  of  the  course  which 
they  would  urge  upon  us,  because  the 
position  taken  and  urged  by  the  gentle- 
man is  that  we  have  at  12  01  midnight 
a  .strike,  a  strike  which  no  one  appearing 
before  the  committee  contended  this 
Nation  could  tolerate. 

Now.  I  recall  8  days  of  hearings  and 
every  member  of  the  committee  was  most 
anxious  to  receive  the  advice,  the  benefit 
of  the  knowledge  of  anyone  who  could 
contribute  anything  to  aid  in  solving  this 
difficult  problem.  I  do  not  recall  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  coming 
before  the  committee  and  giving  us  the 
benefit  of  his  wisdom  and  the  advice  he 
has  given  us  today. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MOSS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  ^'cntleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes, 
I  have  maintained  this  position  before 
your  committee.  I  put  in  a  resolution  for 
a  voluntary  30-day  coollng-off  period 
which  was  not  given  the  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  by  the  gentleman's  committee, 
largely  because  of  the  rush  of  the  com- 
mittee on  other  railroad  legislation. 
Likewise  I  went  to  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  when  they  had  their 
hearings,  and,  on  invitation,  actually  sat 
behind  the  members  listening  to  the  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man if  he  wants  to  deal  specifically  with 
the  point,  which  Is  that  he  did  not  seek 
an  opportunity  to  appear  and  speak  at 
the  time.     We  already  had  a  30 -day  de- 
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lay  by  voluntary  action  of  the  carriers 
in  withholding  the  posting  of  their 
notice. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Let 
me  comment  on  that,  if  I  may.  My 
resolution.  I  hope,  In  a  small  way  helped 
obtain  voluntary  agreement  from  both 
pailles.  I  am  against  the  strike  as  Is 
everybody  here  and  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man would  not  infer  that  anybody  here 
favors  a  strike  of  any  type. 

Secondly,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  be  meeting  with  these 
people  this  very  Instant  helping  to  work 
out  an  agreement  by  consent. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  did  not  ask  for  the  gen- 
tleman's advice  now. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBEIRT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  brought 
the  debate  back  to  the  Issues  at  hand. 
We  face  a  possible  nationwide  railroad 
strike.  The  zero  hour  ts  not  far  off. 
Considerable  discussion  of  types  of  labor- 
management  legislation  that  might  be 
considered  by  the  House  has  been  had. 
But  we  face  a  situation  and  not  a  the- 
ory. The  committee  has  iMrouue^t  in  a 
bill  written  to  conform  to  the  action  of 
the  other  body,  a  bill  which  wUl  fore- 
stall and  we  hope  entirely  prevent  a 
strike.  I  think  the  committee  is  to  be 
complimented  on  its  fine  work  and  I 
think  the  House  should  follow  the  leader- 
ship of  the  committee  and  proceed  to  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  want  to  say  that  I,  for  one,  have  no 
apology  to  anyone  for  giving  this  resolu- 
tion my  full  support  in  committee  and 
I  give  it  that  full  support  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  feel  that  I  am  act- 
ing responsibly  and  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  this  Nation. 

And,  if  I  wanted  to  seek  political  ad- 
vantage, representing  as  I  do  a  major 
rail  center,  the  easiest  thing  In  the  world 
for  me  to  do  would  be  to  step  Into  this 
well  and  demagog  and  tell  them  that 
I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that  could 
ever  impinge  even  remotely  upon  their 
full  freedom  to  strike.  But  that  is  not 
the  responsible  course.  It  Is  not  the 
course  I  would  follow  or  urge  upon  any 
member  of  this  Committee. 

AMENDMENT  OFTEXED  BT  MB.  »»»»HT^ 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  beginning  in  line  9,  strike 
out  "The"  and  all  that  follows  down  through 
line  23  on  page  4  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "The  arbitration  board  shaJl 
make  a  decision,  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
hereinafter  set  forth,  as  to  what  dispoaitlon 
.shall  be  made  of  thoac  portions  of  the  car- 
riers' notices  of  November  2,  1969,  identi- 
ncd  as  'Use  of  Firemen  (Helpers)  on  Other 
Than  Steam  Power'  and  'ConslBt  of  Road 
and  Yard  Crews'  and  that  portion  of  the 
organizations'  notices  of  September  7,  19S0, 
Identified  as  'Minimum  Safe  Crew  Constat' 
and  Implementing  proposals  pertaining 
thereto.  The  arbitration  board  shall  In- 
corporate in  such  decision  any  matters  on 
which  it  finds  the  parties  were  in  agree- 
ment, shall  resolve  the  matters  on  which 
the  parties  were  not  In  agreement,  and  shall, 


In  making  its  award,  give  due  consideration 
to  those  matters  on  which  the  parties  were 
in  tentative  agreement.  Such  award  shall 
be  binding  on  both  the  carrier  and  organiza- 
tion parties  to  the  dispute  and  shall  con- 
stitute a  ccxnplete  and  final  disposition  of 
the  afmvsald  Issues  covered  by  the  decision 
of  the  board  of  arbitration." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  being  a  conforming  amend- 
ment, it  is  a  clarifying  amendment.  It 
does  not  change  anything  at  all,  but  it 
is  considered  to  be  advisable  and  better 
language  with  reference  to  the  si>ecific 
issues  involved. 

B«r.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  again  repeat  what  is  in  the 
preamble  to  this  resolution: 

Whereas,  on  August  2,  1963,  the  Secretary 
at  Labor  submitted  to  the  carrier  and  organi- 
zation representatives  certain  suggestions  as 
a  basis  of  negotiation  for  disposition  of  the 
fireman  (helper)  and  crew  consist  issues  In 
the  dispute  aad  thereupon  through  such 
negotiations  tentative  agreement  was  reached 
with  respect  to  portions  of  such  suggestions — 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  portion  of  the 
preamble  now  means  that  there  were  cer- 
tain agreements  reached  then  by  Ixith 
sides  in  the  preamble? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  As  far  as  the  issues  in- 
volved here  are  concerned,  which  I  in- 
sist that  we  keep  in  mind,  there  were  cer- 
tain parts  of  those  issues  on  which  agree- 
ment had  been  reached.  There  were  cer- 
tain parts  of  them  on  which  tentative 
agreements  had  been  reached.  There 
were  certain  parts  of  them  on  which  no 
agreement  had  been  reached.  So,  the 
gentieman  is  correct. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  the  following  is 
stated: 

Tlie  arbitration  board  shall  Incorporate  In 
such  decision  any  matters  on  which  it  finds 
the  parties  were  in  agreement. 

That  means  as  of  that  date? 

Mr.  HARRIS,  lliat  is  direction  to  the 
arbitration  board  of  standards  which 
the  Congress  establishes  for  the  board 
to  follow. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  And,  also  further 
continuing : 

Shall  resolve  the  matters  on  which  the 
parties  were  not  In  agreement. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  the  major  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  One  further  ques- 
ti<xi  with  respect  to  this.  There  is  also 
the  statement: 

Shall,  In  making  its  award,  give  due  con- 
sideration to  those  matters  on  which  the 
parties  were  In  tentative  agreement. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  a  direction  to 
the  board. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  would  be  the 
Intent  of  this  resolution,  and  it  should  be 
carried  forth. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Not  only  a  direction, 
but  the  act  would  so  provide. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  stated  what 
his  plans  of  procedure  are.  May  I  sisk, 
will  this  amendment  if  adopted  result  in 
this  bill  being  sent  to  conference,  with 
the  possibility  we  will  have  no  conference 
report? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  and  the  other  two  amendments 
conforming  are  adopted,  it  will  be 
brought  in  exact  line  with  the  bill  passed 
by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  COOLEry.  Then  the  gentleman 
will  substitute  the  Senate  bill  and  send 
it  on  to  the  White  House? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  The  rule  makes 
that  in  order,  and  it  is  my  intention  to 
do  just  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  tMr.  Harris]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BT    MS.    HAEEIS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Haeris:  On 
page  6,  between  lines  17  and  18,  Insert  the 
following: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  In  making  any  award  under 
this  joint  resolution  the  arbitration  board 
established  under  section  2  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
award  upon  adequate  and  safe  transporta- 
tion service  to  the  public  and  upon  the  in- 
terests of  the  carrier  and  employees  affected, 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  narrowing 
of  the  areas  of  disagreement  which  has  been 
accomplished  in  bargaining  and  mediation." 

On  page  6,  line  18,  strike  out  "Sec.  7."  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(b) ". 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  was  approved  and  adopted 
by  the  other  body  last  night  as  a  tech- 
nical amendment.  In  my  judgment  it 
is  a  technical  amendment.  At  the  outset 
I  had  some  question  about  it,  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  provides  that  the 
Board  shall  give  due  consldei-atlon  to 
the  effect  of  the  award  upon  safe  and 
adequate  transportation  service  and  in 
addition  thereto  requires  the  Board  to 
give  consideration  to  the  interest  of  the 
carriers  and  the  employees  affected,  I 
have  changed  my  mind.  I  was  under  the 
Impression  on  first  consideration  of  the 
amendment  that  it  did  broaden  the  au- 
thority of  the  Board,  and  I  was  con- 
cerned about  that.  But  after  going  into 
that  and  giving  consideration  to  these 
provisions,  the  language  itself,  and  dis- 
cussing it  with  the  sponsor  in  the  other 
body  and  those  who  have  given  consider- 
ation to  it,  including  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  I  find  it  does  not  broaden  author- 
ity at  all  but  is  to  meet  a  technical  prob- 
lem in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  this  resolution  by  the  Board  in  its 
consideration  of  these  problems. 

In  order  further  to  explain  the  posi- 
tion and  to  make  legislative  history  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  at  this 
point  In  the  Record,  when  we  get  back 
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Into  the  House,  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  this  effect,  also  an  in- 
terpretation tnoin  the  Solicitor  to  the 
same  effect  in  order  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  is  what  we  Intend  and 
that  is  the  way  we  expect  it  to  be  so 
interpreted. 

<  The  letters  referred  to  follow : ) 

us.  DKVABniBHT  or  LABOa, 

OwKa  or  THs  SBnirr*.BT. 
Waahingtom,  DC.  August  28.  1963. 
Hon.  OaxM   "*■■«■ 

Chatrman,  Inttratmte  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Comtmittee,  House  o/  Represent- 
atives. Waafiington,  DC. 

Okab  Mb.  CwumMAti:  Tou  have  Inquired 
of  m«  rvfardlxic  tb*  affsct  of  the  Inclusion 
In  Senate  Joint  ■— otutlon  102  of  the  fol- 
iovljiff  provlatoo  In  MCtlon  7(k)  :  "In  maUng 
any  award  under  tbU  Joint  reaolutlon  the 
Arbitration  Board  Mtabllahed  under  section 
3  shall  give  dua  oonsUieratlon  to  the  effect 
ot  the  propoMd  award  upon  adequate  and 
a&fe  tranaportatloo  aerTlce  to  the  public 
and  upon  tb«  Intarwt*  of  the  carrier  and  the 
employees  affeefesd.  flvlnc  due  consideration 
to  the  narrowing  at  the  areas  of  disagree- 
ment which  haa  baan  accomplished  In  bar- 
gaining and  madlatlon." 

I  have  requeatad  tiM  advice,  regarding  this 
nruitter,  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  His  memorandum  to  me,  of  even 
date,  is  sneloaad. 

It  Is  my  Judgmant,  identical  with  the  view 
expressed  in  ICr.  Donahue's  memorandum, 
that  section  7(a)  Is  properly  considered  as 
a  perfecting  pwwialon.  completing  what  Is 
otherwise  provided  for  and  anticipated  In 
the  Joint  reaoluttoa  and  ttaving  no  Inde- 
pendent or  altering  effect.  This  conclusion 
covers  the  effect  ot  this  provision  both  on 
the  functioning  of  tlM  Arbitration  Board  pro- 
vided for  In  tbe  joint  reeolutlon  and  on  any 
queatioa  of  review  or  enforcement  which  may 
conceivably  arise. 

Respectfully. 

W.  WttLASB  Wian. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

U.S.  DarABTMXNT  or  Labok. 

QrrKS  or  thi  Solicitob. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  28.  196J. 

mxicobandvm 
To :  The  Secretary  of  Labor. 
From:  Charles  Donahue,  Solicitor  of  Labor. 
Subject:   AmendmeBt  to  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution lOa.  emlMdled  In  section  7(a). 

Tou  have  asked  me  for  my  opinion  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  the  adoption  In  the 
Senate  on  August  37  of  the  amendment  to 
Senate  Joint  Baaolutlon  103  which  adds  a 
subsection  (a)  to  section  7.  providing:  "In 
making  any  award  tmder  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, tbe  arbitration  board  established  under 
section  2  shall  give  due  consideration  to  the 
effect  of  the  propoeed  award  upon  adequate 
and  safe  transportation  service  to  the  pub- 
lic and  upon  the  interests  of  the  carrier  and 
the  employees  affected,  giving  due  consid- 
eration to  the  narrowing  of  the  areas  of 
disagreement  which  has  been  accomplished 
in  bargaining  and  mediation." 

In  offering  this  amendment.  Senator  Cot- 
TOK  deecrllied  It  as  one  of  "four  technical 
amendments"  wurked  out  by  the  staff  of  the 
committee.  They  were  described  by  Senator 
Magnuson  as  "tsehnleal  amendments  which 
were  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,"  which  would  "perfect 
tlM  Joint  resolution  along  the  lines  of  the 
objectives  of  tbs  committee." 

All  four  amandmants,  including  the  above 
quoted  language,  were  tinsntmoualy  agreed 
to  en  bloc  (sea  OrwnsssmojtAi.  Rxcobo  of 
Aug.  27,  1063,  pp.  10003-15063.  The  legis- 
lative history  of  sactlon  7(a),  quoted  above, 
clearly  Indleataa  to  me  that  Its  adoption 
was  not  Intended  to  change  or  affect  In  imy 
way  the  scope  of  tbe  authority  of  an  arbitra- 


tion Ixiard  appointed  under  the  Joint  res- 
olution or  the  factors  which  such  resolution 
would  direct  such  a  board  to  consider  in 
making  Its  award  under  the  terms  of  the 
resolution.  In  reaching  this  conclusion,  I 
have  examined  the  anMndment  In  question 
In  relation  to  the  legislation  In  Its  form  prior 
to  the  offering  of  the  amendment  by  Senator 
Cotton.  Section  2  of  the  Joint  resolution 
establishes  an  arbitration  board  of  seven 
members.  Section  3  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  LatKJr  shall  furnish  to  the  board 
and  to  the  parties  to  the  dispute  his  state- 
ment of  August  2.  1963.  which  has  been 
reproduced  as  appendix  B  to  House  Report 
No  713,  dated  August  26.  1963.  to  accom- 
pany the  companion  legislation  In  the  House. 
House  Joint  Resolution  666.  Subsequent  to 
this  submission  to  the  arbitration  board  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  arbitration  board 
is  directed  to  make  a  decision  which  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  those  matters  on 
which  the  parties  are  in  tentative  agree- 
ment. The  board  shall  also  make  an  award 
resolving  the  matters  relating  to  the  fireman 
(helper)  and  crew  consist  issues  on  which 
the  parties  are  not  In  agreement. 

It  Is  apparent  tiiat  section  7(a)  is  properly 
considered  as  a  perfecting  provision,  com- 
pleting what  Is  otherwise  provided  for  and 
anticipated  In  the  Joint  resolution  and  hav- 
ing no  Independent  or  altering  effect.  This 
conclusion  covers  the  effect  of  this  provision 
both  on  the  functioning  of  the  arbitration 
board  provided  for  In  the  Joint  resolution 
and  on  any  question  of  review  or  enforce- 
ment which  may  conceivably  arise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  i.s  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  Harris]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMriTOUKNT     orrXRED     ST     MB      H.«RXU 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Habbb:  On 
page  7,  after  line  4,  add  the   following: 

"Sec.  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution or  the  application  thereof  is  held  In- 
valid, the  remainder  of  this  Joint  resolution 
and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  parties  or  In  other  circumstances  not 
held  invalid  shall  not  t>e  affected  thereby. ' 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  rather  standard  form  of  amendment 
that  we  consider  often.  Most  of  the 
committees  use  it.  Personally,  we  In  our 
committee  did  not  think  it  was  neces- 
sary, but  the  other  body  thought  it 
was,  and  last  night  the  amendment  was 
offered  and  adopted.  Therefore,  we  offer 
it  at  this  time  in  order  to  conform  to 
the  action  of  the  other  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

F^rst.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
congratulate  and  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  for  his  clear  and  con- 
cise presentation  of  this  delicate  and 
complex  problem.  He  has  been  very  fair 
and  very  courteous  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned and  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  their  views.  I  do  not  believe 
that  anyone  who  has  come  before  the 
committee  can  say  that  he  has  not  been 
treated  fairly.  I  should  also  like  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  attention  to  this 
problem  and  devotion  to  duty  as  the 
chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 


There  has  been  discussion  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  May  I  say  briefly 
just  a  few  words  in  relation  to  that. 
Section  6 lb)  of  this  joint  resolution  wa.s 
compulsory  arbitration,  and  I  offered  the 
amendment  in  the  committee  to  knock 
it  out,  and  It  was  knocked  out.  I  said 
t)efoie  the  conmiittee,  to  those  31  mem- 
bers of  whom  the  chairman  spoke,  that 
I  would  never  agree  as  long  as  I  was  a 
memt>er  of  this  committee  or  a  Member 
of  this  House  to  compulsory  arbitration, 
that  made  compulsory  the  ai'bltration  of 
working  hours,  rates  of  pay,  and  work- 
Inf?  conditions  of  men  In  this  country. 
But  I  would  say  that  the  parties  to  this 
agreement  had  agreed  to  binding  arbi- 
tration and  it  was  brought  to  our  com- 
mittee under  those  circumstances.  They 
said  that  procedure  had  to  be  set  up. 
and  that  is  what  this  joint  resolution 
is  doing. 

If  I  thought  this  was  compulsory  arbi- 
tration on  wages,  hours,  tmd  working 
conditions  I  would  not  vote  for  It.  Those 
men  today  who  say  they  are  not  going 
to  vote  for  this  Joint  resolution  realize 
that  If  they  fall  to  settle  this  before  mid- 
night, we  will  have  a  nationwide  railroad 
strike  on  our  hands.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and  others  who 
say  it  could  be  settled  before  midnight 
that  it  Is  Impossible,  because  some  of 
these  organizations  cannot  vote  without 
polling  their  entire  membership. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  On 
June  15  of  this  year  the  President  of  the 
United  States  again  asked  the  parties 
for  30  more  days  to  try  again. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  is 
speaking  of  something  in  the  past. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Let  us 
try  it  again. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  6  hours?  It  is 
phiysically  impossible  to  bring  these  men 
in  from  all  over  the  Nation. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  re- 
quest another  5  days,  I  am  sure  both 
parties  would  agree. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  has  been  sug- 
gested. That  is  one  excu.se  for  voting 
against  the  joint  resolution.  You  are 
cither  going  to  face  the  problem  now  or 
give  an  excuse.  Tliere  Is  no  way  at  this 
late  hour  to  solve  this  problem  unless 
you  vote  either  "no"  or  "yea*  on  this  leg- 
islation as  it  is  today. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  re- 
.siiect  the  gentleman's  position.  I  think 
he  has  statea  very  plainly  how  he  feels. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  respects  my  posi- 
tion, because  I  am  opposed  to  the  joint 
resolution  Just  as  sincerely.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  join  with  me  in  having 
a  vote.    Let  us  have  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  want  to  be  fair  to 
management  just  as  well  as  to  the  work- 
ing people  of  this  Nation.  I  will  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  do  just  that. 
Strong  and  vigorous  management  as 
well  BUS  labor  Is  needed  for  the  well-being 
of  the  Nation. 

Neither  party  to  this  dispute,  railroad 
management  or  railroad  labor,  is  satis- 
fled  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and 
neither  am  I. 
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Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
void. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
.V.  If  with  the  remarks  just  made  by  my 
colleague  on  the  Commerce  Committee, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  West 
Viiginia  IMr.  Staggers].  I  also  want  to 
rommend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  committee  for  his  intelligent  and 
most  fair  manner  in  which  he  conduct- 
ed the  hearings  and  presided  over  the 
lengthy  executive  sessions  in  an  effort 
to  bring  about  a  reasonable  solution  to 
the  railroad  crisis. 

As  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
stated,  the  issue  before  us  at  this  time 
is  quite  clear.  The  decision  we  make 
today  will  determine  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  a  railroad  strike  tonight. 
Let  me  repeat  what  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  said,  that  no  one  wants 
this  strike,  as  all  of  our  hearings  showed 
and  all  of  our  witnesses  testified. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  StaggersI,  I  have  been  as- 
sociated for  many  years  with  organized 
workers,  and  I  share  his  views  in  regard 
to  compulsory  arbitration,  and  his  deep 
concern  for  workers  in  the  railroad  In- 
dustry. It  concerns  me  very  much  that 
no  Important  legislation  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Congress  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  automation  so  that  working 
people  will  share  In  its  fruits  rather 
than  to  be  cast  aside  with  little  hope  for 
the  future  welfare  of  their  families.  Un- 
til some  effective  action  Is  taken  by  the 
Congress  to  end  the  waste  in  human  and 
natural  resources  that  comes  with  au- 
tomation and  unemployment,  there  will 
be  many  more  crises  such  as  we  face  In 
the  railroad  industry  today. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  what  may 
happen  on  the  railroads  after  180  days 
we  ought  to  get  busy  at  once  In  seeking 
to  end  the  cause  of  this  confUct,  and 
like  problems  that  are  growing  fast  in 
many  other  big  Industries  In  our  coun- 
try. We  ought  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  human  problems  associated  with  the 
railroad  dispute. 

Like  most.  If  not  all,  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Commerce  Committee,  who  have 
been  close  to  this  railroad  dispute,  and 
who  have  listened  to  testimony  from 
every  Interested  party.  I  am  not  im- 
pressed by  some  of  the  criticism  I  heard 
during  this  debate.  It  came  from  critics 
who  had  no  constructive  alternate  to 
offer,  and  who  have  suddenly  become  ex- 
ponents of  collective  bargaining  and  the 
rights  of  the  working  man. 

If  a  strike  would  come  tonight,  we 
could  expect  these  same  critics  to  blame 
the  Congress  and  the  President  for  not 
averting  a  shutdown  of  the  railroad  in- 
dustry. They  would  be  ready,  too,  to 
criticize  any  action  that  would  follow. 
whether  it  be  seizure  of  the  railroads  or 
action  that  would  displease  the  rail 
workers. 

Some  administration  opponents  may 
see  politlcial  mileage  in  a  nationwide 
strike,  or  in  taking  a  stand  which  they 
hope  and  believe  will  not  prevail  when 
the  flnal  vote  Ls  taken  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  member  of  our 
committee  has  approached  this  question 
in  a  constructive  and  responsible  man- 


ner. I  do  not  believe  that  the  criticism, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  completely  ir- 
responsible, will  have  much  Influence  on 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the 
public  interest,  the  problems  of  the  rail- 
roads, and  particularly  the  welfare  of 
the  railroad  workers  and  their  families. 

AlUNDMENT  OFTERED   BY    MR.   DENT 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dent:  On  page 
7,  after  line  4,  add  a  new  section,  &s  follows: 

"Sec.  9.  No  railroad  which  Is  affected  by 
this  resolution  shall  remove  or  reduce  any 
services  being  rendered  at  the  time  of  Its  pas- 
sage so  long  as  this  resolution  Is  In  effect." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request  to  limit  the  debate? 

Mr.  DENT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
joint  resolution  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  limita- 
tion of  time  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania will  be  recognized  for  2V2  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
will  be  recognized  for  2^2  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Dent]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
Intend  to  take  as  much  time  as  it  has 
taken  to  give  me  the  time  that  I  am  get- 
ting. I  only  introduced  this  amendment 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  we  are  here  today  prescribing  rules 
mandatorily  and  arbitrarily  in  this  mat- 
ter of  the  dispute  between  labor  and 
management  in  the  railroads,  little  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  fact  that 
during  this  period  of  time  much  can  be 
done  by  railroad  management  itself  to 
reduce  and  remove  services  now  being 
rendered,  which  in  the  end  may  cost  more 
jobs  than  the  arbitration  award  may  try 
to  save. 

I  do  not  think  any  person  in  this  room 
has  not  been  faced  with  the  problem  of 
reduction  of  services  and  the  removal  of 
services  in  his  or  her  community  by  the 
railroads  because  of  economic  conditions. 
I  believe  sincerely  this  balloon  has  been 
blown  up  far  beyond  the  proportions  that 
it  really  would  reach,  by  those  who  say 
that  this  kind  of  stoppage  would  be  a 
major  catastrophe  in  this  Nation. 

I  believe  that  in  areas  that  I  repre- 
sent, the  railroads  could  almost  stop  run- 
ning for  passenger  service  insofar  as  they 
concern  the  welfare  of  the  community  I 
represent,  because  most  of  the  services 
have  been  taken  off  voluntarily  by  the 
railroads.  If  we  were  really  sincere  In 
this  effort,  then  we  should  have  had  a 
resolution  before  us  establishing  a  60-  or 
90-day  injunctive  period  during  which 
their  work  must  continue  and  at  the  end 


of  that  period  if  you  desire  to  have  an 
arbitrarily  rendered  decision  on  the  mat- 
ter, then  let  it  take  effect  at  that  time. 
However,  no  one  need  believe  that  at  the 
end  of  180  days  you  will  not  be  faced  with 
the  very  same  resolution  you  have  here 
today,  because  any  one  of  the  six  un- 
resolved problems  before  these  two  units 
now  being  forced  to  resolve  their  prob- 
lems by  compulsory  arbitration  will  be 
faced  up  to  and  if  any  one  should 
threaten  a  strike  and  is  likely  enough  to 
cause  a  strike,  then  the  same  situation 
will  be  before  us  again  and  we  would 
have  the  same  problem  that  we  have  to- 
day. Any  situation  which  is  the  cause 
of  disagreement  between  management 
and  labor  can  be  the  spark  for  a  strike. 
There  has  never  been,  in  the  eyes  of  some 
people,  any  justification  for  any  strike 
under  any  considerations.  I  do  not  like 
to  see  a  strike.  I  have  also  come  from  the 
ranks  of  labor  and  served  both  in  man- 
agement and  in  the  labor  union  end  of 
the  situation.  Compulsory  arbitration 
sei-ves  no  one  and  serves  nobody  and  no 
cause.  However,  I  only  wanted  this  time 
to  point  up  to  the  House  the  seriousness 
of  the  voluntary  reduction  of  services  by 
the  railroads  caused  by  economic  con- 
ditions over  which  they  have  a  great  deal 
to  say. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  with- 
draw the  amendment  and  yield  back  to 
the  kind  gentleman  from  Arkansas  all  of 
the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  tmiendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  withdrawn. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Bass,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  665) 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  labor 
dispute  between  certain  carriers  by  rail- 
road and  certain  of  their  employees,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  505,  he  re- 
ported the  resolution  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  Is  a  sep- 
arate vote  demanded  on  any  simend- 
ment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them 
en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
House  jomt  resolution. 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Fxjlton  of 
Pennsylvania)  there  were — ayes  286, 
noes  66. 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  ReaotaiUon  505. 1  call  up  Senate 
Joint  ReaoluUOB  102  and  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate  cooBidtraUon. 

The  Clerk  read  aa  follows : 

Whereu  th*  labor  (liiput«  between  the 
ciu-iiera  repreeentod  by  the  Kaetern.  Western, 
and  SoutheaaMm  Carrlen'  ConXerence  Com- 
mittees and  certain  of  their  employees  rep- 
resented by  th«  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  Bngln«Bi«n,  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors and  Brakaman,  Brotherhood  of  RaU- 
road  Trainman,  and  the  Switchmen's  Union 
of  North  Amarlea.  Ubor  organizations, 
threatens  essential  transportation  services 
of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  It  la  aaaentlal  to  the  national  In- 
terest, including  the  national  health  and  de- 
fense, that  eaaantlal  transportation  services 
be  maintained;  and 

Whereaa  all  tba  procedures  for  resolving 
such  dlaputa  prorktad  for  In  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  hava  baan  exhausted  and  have  not 
reaultad  In  aettlamant  of  the  dUpute:    and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emer- 
gency measures  are  essential  to  security  and 
continuity  of  transportation  services  by  such 
carriers:  and 

Whereaa  it  la  daatrable  to  achieve  the  above 
objectlvea  In  a  manner  which  preserves  and 
prefers  solutions  raached  through  collective 
bargaining:  and 

Whereas,  on  August  a.  1963.  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  submlttad  to  the  carrier  and  or- 
ganization repreaentatlves  certain  sugges- 
tions as  a  basis  of  negotiation  for  dUposl- 
tion  of  the  flraman  (helper)  and  crew  con- 
sist Issues  In  tba  dispute  and  thereupon 
through  such  negotiations  tentative  agree- 
ment was  reached  with  respect  to  portions 
of  such  sxiggaatlona;  and 

Whereas,  on  August  16,  1963.  the  carrier 
parties  to  the  dispute  accepted  and  the  or- 
ganization partlaa  to  the  dispute  accepted 
with  certain  leaar rations  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  suggestion  that  the  fireman  ( helper  t 
and  crew  consist  Issues  be  resolved  by  bind- 
ing arbitration  bat  the  said  parties  have 
been  unable  to  agree  upon  the  terms  and 
procedures  of  an  arbitration  agreement: 
T&erefore  be  It 

Reaolixd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  no  carrier 
which  served  the  notices  of  November  2. 
1959.  and  no  labor  organization  which  re- 
ceived such  nottoea  or  served  the  labor  or- 
ganization notloaa  of  September  7.  1960.  shall 
make  any  change  except  by  agreement,  or 
pursuant  to  an  arbitration  award  aa  here- 
inafter provided,  in  rates  of  pay.  rules,  or 
working  conditions  encompassed  by  any  of 
such  notices,  or  engage  In  any  strike  or 
lockout  over  any  lUspute  arising  from  any 
of  such  notleas.  Any  action  heretofore 
taken  which  would  be  prohibited  by  the 
foregoing  sentence  shall  be  forthwith  re- 
scinded and  the  status  existing  immediately 
prior  to  such  action  restored. 

Sac.  2.  There  la  hereby  established  an 
arbitration  board  to  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers. The  repreeentatlves  of  the  carrier  and 
orgfanlzation  parties  to  the  aforesaid  dispute 
are  hereby  directed,  respectively,  within  five 
days  after  the  enactment  hereof  each  to 
name  two  peraona  to  serve  as  members  of 
such  arbitration  board.  The  four  members 
thus  chosen  aball  select  three  additional 
members.  The  seven  members  shall  then 
elect  a  chairman.  It  the  members  chosen 
by  the  parties  shall  fall  to  name  one  or  more 
of  the  additional  three  members  within  ten 
days,  such  additional  members  shall  be 
named  by  the  Prealdent.  If  either  party 
falls  to  name  a  member  or  members  to  the 
arbitration  board  within  the  five  days  pro- 
vided, the  President  shall  name  such  mem- 
ber or  membera  tn  lieu  of  such  party  and 
shall  also  name  the  additional  three  mem- 


bers necessary  to  constitute  a  board  of  seven 
members,  all  within  ten  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
National  MedUUon  Board  Is  authortead  and 
directed:  (1)  to  compensate  the  arbitrators 
not  named  by  the  parties  at  a  rate  not  In 
excess  of  SlOO  for  each  day  together  with 
necessary  travel  and  subsistence  expenses, 
and  1 2)  to  provide  such  services  and  facilities 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  in  car- 
rying out  the  purp<j6es  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Sec  3.  Promptly  ufKjn  the  complctlcin  of 
the  naming  of  the  arbitration  board  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  furnish  to  the  board 
and  to  the  parties  to  the  dispute  copies  of 
his  statement  to  the  parties  of  August  2. 
1963,  and  the  papers  therewith  submitted 
to  the  parties,  together  with  memorandums 
and  such  other  data  as  the  twiird  may  re- 
quest setting  forth  the  matters  with  respect 
to  which  the  parties  were  In  tentative  agree- 
ment and  the  extent  of  dlsiigreement  with 
respect  to  matters  on  which  the  parties  were 
not  in  tentative  agreement  Tlie  arbitra- 
tion board  shall  make  a  decliilon,  pursuant 
uj  the  procedures  hereinafter  set  forth,  as 
to  what  disposition  shall  be  made  of  those 
portions  of  the  carriers'  notices  of  November 
2,  1959.  Identified  as  "Use  of  Firemen  (Help- 
ers) on  Other  Than  Steam  Power"  and  "Con- 
sist of  Road  and  Yard  Crews"  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  organizations'  notices  of  Sep- 
tember 7.  1960.  identified  as  "Minimum  Siife 
Crew  Consist"  and  Implementing  proptjsals 
pertaining  thereto.  The  arbitration  board 
shall  incorporate  In  siioh  decision  any  mat- 
ters on  which  it  finds  the  parties  were  In 
agnfe*nient.  shall  resolve  the  matters  on 
which  the  parUes  were  not  In  aRreement,  and 
shall.  In  making  Its  award,  give  due  con- 
sideration to  those  matters  on  which  the 
parties  were  In  tentative  agreement.  Such 
award  shall  be  binding  on  both  the  carrier 
and  organization  parties  to  the  dispute  and 
shall  constitute  a  complete  and  final  dis- 
position of  the  Bfuresald  Issues  covered  by 
the  decision  of  the  board  of  arbitration 

Sec  4  To  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with 
this  Joint  resolution  the  arbitration  shall 
be  conducted  pursuant  to  sections  7  and  8 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  the  board  s  awiird 
shall  be  made  and  filed  as  provided  In  said 
sections  and  shall  be  subject  to  section  9  of 
said  Act.  The  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  hereby  desig- 
nated aa  the  court  in  which  the  award  Is  to 
be  filed,  and  the  arbitration  board  shall  re- 
port to  the  National  Mediation  Board  in  the 
same  manner  as  urbltratiun  boards  func- 
tioning pursuant  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
The  award  shall  continue  in  force  for  such 
period  as  the  arbitration  board  shall  de- 
termine In  Its  award,  but  not  to  exceed  two 
years  from  the  date  the  award  takes  effect, 
unless  the  parties  agree  otherwise. 

Sec  .5  The  arbiiratiun  Ixjard  sh.iU  bei^in 
its  hearings  thirty  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Joint  rest)lution  or  on  such  earlier 
date  as  the  parties  to  the  dLspiite  and  the 
board  may  agree  upon  and  .shall  make  and 
file  its  award  not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution- 
Provided,  however.  That  said  award  shall 
not  become  effective  until  sixty  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  award. 

Skc  6.  The  parties  to  the  disputes  arising 
from  the  aforesaid  notices  shall  Immediately 
resume  collective  bargaining  with  respect 
to  all  issues  ral-sed  in  the  notices  of  Novem- 
ber 2,  1959  and  September  7.  1960  not  to  be 
disposed  of  by  arbitration  under  section  3 
of  this  Joint  resolution  and  shall  exert  every 
reasonable  effort  to  resolve  such  Issues  by 
agreement.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
National  Mediation  Board  are  hereby  di- 
rected to  give  all  resisonable  assistance  to 
the  parties  and  to  engage  In  mediatory  ac- 
tion directed  toward  pmnio'tng  "^urh  agree- 
ment. 


Sac  7.  (a>  In  making  any  award  under 
this  Joint  resolution  the  arbitration  board 
established  under  section  2  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
award  upon  adequate  and  safe  transporta- 
tion service  to  the  public  and  upon  the  In- 
teresu  of  the  carrier  and  employees  affected, 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  narrowing 
of  the  areas  of  disagreement  which  has  been 
accomplished  In  bargaining  and  mediation. 

(b)  The  obligations  Imposed  by  this  Joint 
resolution,  upon  suit  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, shall  be  enforclble  through  such  orders 
as  may  be  necessary  by  any  court  of  the 
United  States  having  Jurisdiction  of  any  of 
the  parties. 

Sec.  8.  This  Joint  resolution  shall  expire 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date 
of  its  enactment,  except  that  It  shall  remain 
in  effect  with  respect  to  the  last  sentence  of 
section  4  for  the  period  pre.scrlbed  in  that 
sentence. 

Sec.  9  If  any  provision  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution or  the  application  thereof  Is  held  In- 
valid, the  remainder  of  this  Joint  resolution 
and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  parties  or  in  other  circumstances  not 
hold    Invalid    shall   not   be  affected    thereby. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  bo 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution  iH  J. 
Res    665"    was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
the  remarks  I  made  today  on  the  bill  ju.st 
passed,  and  to  Include  certain  state- 
ments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  bill  just 
pa-ssed. 

The  SPELAKER.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  OKONSKJ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a 
vote  had  been  taken  on  record  on  this 
railroad  bill  I  would  have  voted  "no"  and 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  would 
have  voted  "no." 


FREEDOM  MARCH 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  a  his- 
torical event  in  the  life  of  our  Nation  Is 
taking  place.  It  is  also  taking  place  in 
the   homes  of   millions   of   people   who 
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with  mind  and  heart  Join  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans,  black,  brown, 
yellow  and  white,  who  are  demonstrating 
in  positive  fashion  on  behalf  of  Jobs  and 
f rt^dom.  The  march  toward  freedom  Is 
not  going  to  be  stopped.  Some  faltering 
.steps  have  been  taken  and  great  strides 
mu.st  yet  be  made. 

It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  realize  that  less 
than  25  years  ago  Marian  Anderson  was 
icfused  permission,  on  grounds  of  her 
race,  to  sing  in  Constitution  Hall  by  its 
proprietor,  the  Daughter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

As  a  result,  in  that  year  75,000  per- 
sons marched  to  Lincoln  Memorial  to 
hear  the  voice  of  that  wonderful  Ameri- 
can and  famous  Negro  contralto. 

The  Washington  Post  this  morning  re- 
printed an  article  written  that  April  day 
in  1939  by  Edward  FoUiard,  who  covered 
Mi.ss  Anderson's  open-air  concert.  In 
the  article  he  quoted  at  length  the  wel- 
coming remarks  of  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Harold  L.  Ickes.  Mr.  Ickes'  re- 
marks are  still  inspiring : 

"In  this  great  auditorium  under  the  sky," 
he  said.  "aU  of  us  are  free.  When  Ood  gave 
us  this  wonderful  outdoors  and  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars.  He  made  no  dlstlnctiOD 
of  race,  or  creed,  or  color. 

"And  130  years  ago  He  sent  us  one  of  his 
truly  great  In  order  that  he  might  restore 
ireedom  to  thoee  from  whom  we  had  dUre- 
gardfuUy  taken  It. '  Ickes  continued.  "In 
carrying  out  this  task,  Abraham  Lincoln  laid 
down  his  life,  and  so  it  Is  as  appropriate  as 
It  Is  fortunate  that  today  we  stand  reverently 
and  humbly  at  the  base  of  this  memorial  to 
t  he  Great  Emancipator  while  glorious  tribute 
!;>  rendered  to  his  memory  by  a  daughter  of 
the  race  fnxn  which  he  struck  the  chains  at 
slavery. 

"Facing  us  down  the  Mall  beyond  the 
Washington  Monument,  which  we  have 
erected  as  a  symbol  of  the  towering  stature 
and  fame  of  him  who  founded  this  Republic. 
there  is  rising  a  memcxial  to  that  other  great 
Democrat  In  our  short  history,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  proclaimed  that  principle  at 
equality  of  <^portunlty  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  believed  In  so  Implicitly  and  took  ao 
seriously.  In  our  own  Ume,  too  many  pay 
mere  Up  service  to  these  twin  planets  in  our 
democratic  heaven.  There  are  thoae,  even 
in  this  great  Capital  of  our  democratic  Re- 
public, who  are  either  too  timid  or  too  in- 
different to  lift  up  the  light  that  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln  carried  sAcftt. 

"Genius,  like  Justice,  Is  blind.  For  genita 
has  touched  wlUi  the  tip  oC  her  wing  tliia 
woman,  who.  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  gieat 
mind  of  Jefferson,  If  It  had  not  been  for  the 
great  heart  of  Lincoln,  would  not  be  able  to 
stand  among  us  today  a  free  Individual  in  a 
free  land." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  promise  of  the  good 
American  life  is  nearer  realization  in  the 
year  1963  because  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  during  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  administration,  spoke  thoee 
words.  Under  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration and  under  succeeding  Demo- 
cratic administrations  major  steps  were 
taken  to  bring  the  Negro  into  the  main- 
•stream  of  American  life.  Under  Presi- 
dent Truman,  a  policy  of  desegregating 
the  armed  services  was  onbarked  upon. 
Today,  under  a  D«nocratic  President, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  a  Democratically 
controlled  Congress,  major  civil  rights 
legislation  will  be  passed,  I  am  certain. 

In  the  swirl  of  controversy  surround- 
ing   the   national   legislation   for  civil 


rights,  I  think  it  may  be  forgotten  that 
many  States,  including  Oregon  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  have  already  en- 
acted antidiscrimination  statutes. 

Oregonians  take  pride  in  the  progress 
made.  In  1949,  Oregon  was  the  sixth 
State  to  pass  a  fair  employment  prac- 
tices law.  It  guarantees  a  resident  of 
Oregon,  regardless  of  race,  religion. 
color,  or  national  origin,  a  right  to  earn 
a  living  at  a  job  of  his  ability  and  skill. 

Four  years  later,  Oregon  enacted  a 
public  accc«nmodations  law  prohibiting 
discrimination  in  places  of  public  ac- 
commodation. 

In  1957,  the  fair  employment  and  pub- 
lic accommodations  statutes  were 
strengthened.  That  same  year,  the  first 
housing  act  was  enacted,  covering  all 
publicly  assisted  housing. 

Two  years  later,  the  housing  statute 
was  broadened  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  the  rental  or  sale  of  any  type  of 
housing. 

These  statutes  have  not  been  dead 
letters.  Their  administration  has  been 
vigorously  carried  out. 

"ITie  fears  of  the  timid — the  fears  of 
those  who  preferred  the  status  quo — 
were  found  to  be  unwarranted.  Even 
the  bigots  have  been  largely  silenced  be- 
cause progress  has  been  made — though 
no  one  pretends  the  millennium  has 
been  reached.  And  soon  I  hope — be- 
cause of  national  legislation — Negroes  of 
my  State  will  be  able  to  travel  in  any 
State  and  enjoy  the  freedom  found  in 
Oregon,  and  the  freedom  guaranteed  to 
them  because  they  are  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include,  under 
unanimous  consent,  a  column  by  James 
Reston  that  appeared  in  the  August  28, 
1963,  edition  of  the  New  York  Times: 

The  White  Man's  Bxjiiden  and  All  That 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  August  27. — The  reaction  of 
the  white  or  Northwest  section  of  Washing- 
ton to  this  week's  big  Negro  demonstration 
Is  mainly  one  of  annoyance.  For  a  whole 
day,  inhabitants  of  this  privileged  sanctuary 
wont  be  able  to  buy  a  drink  at  a  bar  or  get 
a  taxi  downtown,  or  count  on  the  colored 
cook  coming  In  for  dinner.  Think  of  the 
white  man's  burden. 

The  white  folks  In  the  Capital  have  always 
been  annoyed  by  resident  or  visiting  peti- 
tioners. Though  the  right  to  petition  a  gov- 
ernment for  redress  of  grievances  was  grant- 
ed by  King  John  to  his  barons  In  Magna 
Carta  and  guaranteed  to  all  Amerlctms  in 
the  first  amendment  on  December  15,  1791, 
Congress  has  usually  been  Irritated  when- 
ever large  numbers  of  their  fellow  citizens 
showed  up  to  protest. 

In  1836,  the  House  of  Representatives  even 
adopted  a  gag  rule  to  the  effect  "that  no 
petition,  memorial,  resolution,  or  other  pa- 
per praying  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  State  or  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  in  which  it  now 
exists,  shall  be  received  by  this  House  or 
entertained  in  any  way  whatever." 

Ijater,  under  the  leadership  of  Congress- 
man John  Qulncy  Adams,  this  was  repealed, 
but  the  leaders  of  Cozey's  unemplosrment 
marchers  were  arrested  anyway  for  walking 
on  the  grass,  and  this  stubborn  resentment 
against  complaining  demonstrators  still 
exUU. 

JOBS  AND  niEEDOM 

The  fact  that  annoyance  is  stUl  the  white 
residents'  principal  reaction  to  the  march 
here  Indicates  the  extent  of  the  gap  between 


white  and  Negro  thinking — this  In  a  city 
that  Is  53  percent  Negro  and  whose  public 
schools  are  almost  85  percent  Negro. 

Despite  all  the  hubbub  of  the  last  few  days, 
the  Congress  has  scarcely  noted  the  full  ob- 
jective of  the  protest.  The  demonstration 
was  not  designed  merely  as  political  agita- 
tion for  the  passage  of  President  Kennedy's 
civil  rights  legislation,  but  was  of&clally  ti- 
tled the  "March  on  Washington  for  Jobs  and 
Freedom." 

The  Jobs  part  of  it  may  prove  to  be  tough- 
er in  the  end  than  the  freedom,  for  the  Negro 
leaders  are  not  only  asking  for  equal  opp<x-- 
tunlty  in  the  field  of  civil  liberties  but  for 
preferential  treatment  on  jobs. 

Asa  Philip  Randolph,  the  74-year-old  di- 
rector of  the  march,  emphasized  the  point 
here  this  week.  Getting  jobs  away  from  the 
whites  to  give  to  Negroes,  he  said,  was  no 
solution  to  the  problem.  A  vast  Increase  in 
the  economic  growth  of  the  Nation  was 
needed  to  wipe  out  unemployment  for  all, 
and  only  special  training  and  treatment  for 
Negroes  would  enable  them  to  work  effec- 
tively in  cm  automated  society. 

This,  of  course,  is  precisely  the  problem 
Washington  has  not  been  able  to  lick,  and 
there  Is  even  less  likelihood  that  the  Kenne- 
dy administration  will  get  its  economic 
growth  and  full  employment  programs 
through  the  Congress  than  its  civil  rights 
progrsim. 

In  JtUy,  there  were  3,382,000  whites  unem- 
ployed in  this  country  and  939,000  Negroes. 
In  other  words,  the  Negro  unemployed  per- 
centage was  over  double  the  white — 11.2  per- 
cent to  5.1,  and  in  some  cities,  Chicago  for 
example,  the  Negro  unemployed  were  over 
17  percent. 

EQUALITY    OR    PREFERENCE  7 

This  problon  is  not  getting  better,  but 
worse.  The  demand  for  skilled  workers  and 
the  scrapping  of  tinskilled  workers  are  in- 
creasing faster  than  the  training  and  edu- 
cation of  the  Negro.  Meanwhile,  the  Negro 
population  Is  Increasing  faster  than  the 
white — 25.4  percent  Negro  in  the  fifties  to 
17.5   percent   white. 

Even  within  the  Kennedy  administration 
there  is  no  agreement  that  its  economic  pro- 
posals would  meet  the  Negro's  problems,  even 
if  they  were  all  approved  by  the  Congress, 
which  they  certainly  wont  be. 

Already  some  of  the  President's  advisers 
are  insisting  that  only  an  ambitious  public 
works  program,  on  top  of  all  the  other  tax, 
training,  and  relief  programs,  will  really  deal 
with  Negro  unemployment  in  the  cities.  The 
President  is  not  agreeing  yet,  not  because  he 
is  convinced  they  are  wrong,  but  merely  be- 
cause he  has  so  many  other  problems  that 
he  cannot  take  on  another  at  this  time. 

Accordingly,  this  week's  march  on  Wash- 
ington is  not  the  end  of  the  Negro  drive  ton 
civil  equality  but  also  the  beginning  of  a 
drive  for  econconlc  preference  and  full  em- 
ployment. This  may  "annoy"  Washington, 
but  the  American  Negro  has  obviously  de- 
cided that  he  has  to  annoy  the  white  man 
to  wake  him  up. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  VACATED 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

■Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week  ago 
Monday  I  obtained  unanimous  consent 
for  a  special  order  for  today.    At  that 
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time  I  wmi  not  aware,  of  course,  that 
such  Importent  laglalatlon  would  be  con- 
sidered In  the  House.  Due  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  and  the  legislation  that 
is  still  to  be  eoDildered,  and  in  view  of 
the  many  eommltinents  which  Members 
have,  I  shall  not  use  my  q)ecial  order 
of  today. 


FOREION  AID 


Mr.  HATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAT8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  happened 
to  see  an  article  In  the  Birmingham  Poet- 
Herald  the  other  day  saying  Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTOif  had  east  his  first  vote  against 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  The  thing  that  in- 
trigued me  was  the  statement  that  one 
(A  the  reasons  was  he  thought  the  bill 
had  not  recelted  adequate  consideration 
in  the  committee.  Presumably  if  that  Is 
his  first  vote  against  it,  he  voted  for  it 
last  year  when  we  considered  it  in  the 
committee  for  24  and  12  days  in  markup. 
This  year  we  considered  It  in  committee 
for  32  days  woA  19  days  of  markup,  a 
total  of  51  dajs  altogether. 

I  would  sucfest  to  the  gentleman  that 
before  he  reflects  on  a  committee  of  the 
House  like  this  he  be  a  little  more  alert 
and  call  the  eommlttee  and  find  out  how 
much  consideration  it  did  give  to  the 
bill. 


TO  CREATE  A  SELECT  COMAOTTEE 
TO  INVBEmaATE  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  RBaZARCH  PROGRAMS  CON- 
DUCTED BY  OR  SPONSORED  BY 
THE  DEPARTMENTS  AND  AGEN- 
CIES OF  THE  FEDERAL.  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr.  ELLIOTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
rest^utkm  (H.  Res.  504,  Rept.  No.  718). 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

ReaolveA,  That  tb«re  1b  hereby  created  a 
Mlaet  committe*  to  be  composed  of  nine 
Member*  of  tbe  House  of  Repreeentativea 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
he  shall  dealgnate  as  chairman.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  In  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  filled  In  the  manner  In  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

The  said  oommlttee  is  dlrecte<l  to  make  a 
complete,  full,  and  tlkorough  Investigation  of 
the  nxuneroua  raeeareh  programs  being  con- 
ducted by  suxkdry  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  OoTenunent  and.  without  lim- 
iting the  genenUtty  of  the  fOTegolng.  the  com- 
mittee shaU  give  qteclal  attention  to  the 
following:  (1)  tbe  overall  total  amount  of 
anniial  ezpendltiires  on  research  programs; 
(3)  what  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  are  conducting  research  and  at 
what  costs;  (S)  tba  amounU  being  expended 
by  the  vartous  •canelea  and  dei>artmenu  In 
grants  and  oontraets  for  reeearch  to  colleges, 
private  Industry,  and  every  form  of  student 
scholarshlpe;  (4)  wbat  facUlUes.  If  any.  exist 
for  coordinating  the  various  and  sundry  re- 
search prognUBS^  Including  grants  to  col- 
leges and  imlvemties  as  well  as  scholarship 
grants. 


In  order  that  this  investigation  of  the 
numerous  research  programs  may  be  better 
coordinated,  without  limiting  the  scope  of 
the  said  conunlttee's  Investigation,  It  is 
directed,  among  other  investigative  proce- 
dures, to  make  use  of  InformaUon  currently 
available  In  the  various  committees  of  Con- 
gress which  have  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
Government  research  activities  to  the  end 
that  the  said  select  committee  may  be  able 
to  recommend  the  necessary  legislation  to 
coordinate  and  prevent  unjustifiable  dupli- 
cation in  the  numerous  projects  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Government  relating  to  scientific 
research. 

The  committee  shall  report  its  finding  to 
the  House  with  such  recommended  legisla- 
tion as  the  conunlttee  may  deem  appropriate 
to  correct  any  deficiencies  The  conunlttee 
shall  make  such  reports  to  the  House  prior  to 
December  1.  1964.  and  may  submit  such  in- 
terim reports  as  it  deems  advisable  Any 
reports  submitted  when  the  House  is  not  In 
session  may  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 

Por  the  purposes  of  this  restilution  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  the  House  has 
recessed  or  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings, 
to  require  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  and  to  take  such  testimony 
as  the  committee  deems  necessary.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  prup- 
erly  designated  chairman  of  a  subcommittee, 
or  any  member  designated  by  him  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
conunlttee  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  witnesses. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  except  two  or  more 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  of  evidence  including  sworn  testi- 
mony. 


STATEMENT  OP  POSITION  ON  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  the  minority  leader  of  the  other 
body,  I  met  this  morning  with  people 
who  were  here  in  connection  with  civil 
rights.  As  I  said  to  all  reporters  who 
asked  me.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  meet- 
ing, both  informative  and  enlightening. 
I  also  said  no  commitments  were  asked 
and  none  were  given.  Someone  just 
handed  me  a  UPI  dispatch  which  quoted 
Mr.  Whitney  Young,  Identified  as  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Urban  League,  as 
saying  that  I  pledged  support  for  all 
sections  of  the  program.  That  just  does 
not  square  with  the  facts.  Let  me  re- 
peat: no  commitments  were  asked  and 
none  were  given.  I  must  say  that  In  all 
my  time  here  I  have  been  very  reluctant 
to  challenge  any  statement  made  about 
me,  but  in  view  of  what  everybody  else 
who  was  there  knows — and  if  there  was  a 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  who  made  the  statement.  I 
will  understand  it — I  wanted  the  record 
corrected  at  this  point. 


NASA  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR   19«4 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bin — H.R.  7500 — to  authorize  ap- 
propriatioivs  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facil- 
ities, and  administrative  operations,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNmzNcx  RxPOET  (H.  R«PT.  No.  706) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R 
7600)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
tar  research  and  development,  construction 
of  facilities,  and  administrative  operations; 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  reconunend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  InBeri 
the  following: 

That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  the  sum  of  S5,350,- 
820.400,  as  follows: 

(a  I  For  "Research  and  development", 
$4,119,575,000.  of  which  amount  930,000.000 
is  authorized  only  for  Implementing  Project 
Surveyor -Orbiter  as  requested  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
in  Its  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1964, 
and   enumerated  as  follows: 

( I )  Manned  spacecraft  systems  programs, 
91.496,600,000: 

(3)  Launch  vehicle  and  propulsion  systems 
program,  •1.147,500,000: 

(3)  Aerospace  medicine  program,  $11,000.- 
000: 

(4)  Integration     and    checkout     program. 

•  136.000.000: 

(6)  Systems  engineering  program.  •37,- 
000.000. 

(6)  Meteorological  satellites  program,  SSS.- 
700.000: 

(7)  Conununicatlons  satellites  program. 
•43,175.000:  Provided,  however.  That  no  part 
of  any  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  fiu-nishtng  of  any  scientific  or  tech- 
nological services  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
any  person  providing  satellite  conununica- 
tlons services  other  than  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government,  except  at  the  re- 
quest of  such  person  and  on  a  reimbursable 
basis: 

(8)  Industrial  applications  program.  %3,- 
500,000; 

(0)    Geophysics   and    astronomy    program, 

•  194.400.000: 

(10)  Lunar  and  planetary  exploration 
program.  •274.400.000; 

(II)  Biosclence  program.  •31,200,000; 

(12)  Launch  vehicle  development  pro- 
gram. •137.700.000; 

(13)  Facility,  training,  and  research  grants 
program.  •40.000,(XX); 

(14)  Space  vehicle  systems  program.  •53.- 
463.000: 

(15)  Electronics  systems  program,  •30,- 
862.000; 
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(16)  Hxmian  factor  systems  program,  $18.- 
200,000; 

(17)  Nuclear    electric    systems    prograas. 

$68,768,000; 

(18)  Nuclear  rockeU  program,  $94,187,000: 

(19)  Chemical  propulsion  prograok.  aM,- 
497.000: 

(20)  Space  power  program,  $16Ji34.000: 

(21)  Aeronautics    program,   $16,200,000; 

(22)  Tracking  and  data  acquisition  pro- 
gram. $218,300,000. 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  facilities",  In- 
cUidlng  land  acquUiUons,  •713,060,400  as  fol- 
lows: 

( 1 )  Ames  Research  Center,  Moffett  Field, 
C.illfornla,  •11.044,000. 

(2)  Flight  Research  Center,  Edwards,  Cal- 
ifornia. •  1.167,000. 

(3)  Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center,  Green- 
belt.  Maryland,  •17.032.500. 

(4)  Jet  Prc^ulslon  Laboratory,  Pasadena, 
California.  $3,998,200. 

(5)  Langley  Research  Center,  Hampton, 
Virginia,  $8,204,700. 

(6)  Launch  Operations  Center,  Cape  Ca- 
naveral. Florida,  $384,916,000. 

(7)  Lewis  Research  Center,  Cleveland  and 
Sandusky.  Ohio,  $18,634,000. 

(8)  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Houston, 
Texas,  $36,103,000. 

(9)  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center.  Hunts- 
vtlle.  Alabama.  •28.980,000. 

(10)  Mlchoud  Plant.  New  Orleans,  Louisi- 
ana. $8,688,000. 

(11)  Mississippi  Test  FacUlty,  Mississippi, 
•  100,196.000. 

(13)  Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station. 
Nevada.  $15,650,000. 

( 13)  Various  locations,  $159,853,000. 

(14)  Wallops  Station,  Wallops  Island,  Vir- 
ginia. $505,000. 

(15)  Facility  planning  and  design  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  $30,000,000. 

( c )  For  "Administrative  operations".  $618.- 
185,000. 

(d)  Appropriations  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" may  be  used  (1)  for  any  itams 
of  a  capital  nature  (other  than  aequlsltioii 
of  land)  which  may  be  required  (or  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  derelopment  con- 
tracts and  (3)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit 
organizations  whose  primary  purpoee  Is  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  puretiaae  or 
construction  of  additional  research  facili- 
ties: and  title  to  such  facUlUes  shall  be 
vested  m  the  United  States  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  aetlvlttea 
win  best  be  served  by  vesting  title  In  any 
such  grantee  institution  or  organisation. 
Each  such  grant  shall  be  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  required  to  insure  that  the  XTlilted 
States  win  receive  thereftom  benefit  adequate 
to  Justify  the  making  of  that  grant.  None  oC 
the  funds  appropriated  for  -Reeearch  and 
development"  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be 
used  for  construction  of  any  major  facility, 
the  estimated  cost  of  which.  Including  col- 
lateral equipment,  exceeds  $260,000,  nnlesi 
the  Administrator  or  his  deidgnee  has  noti- 
fied the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  tlie 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  of  the  Senate  of  the  natiire,  location, 
and  estimated  cost  at  such  facility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  In  an  appropriation 
Act,  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Research 
and  development"  or  (or  "Construction  of 
racllltles"  may  remain  available  without  fis- 
cal year  limitation. 

( f )  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$35,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or  extra- 
ordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  and  hla  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  oflBcers  of  the  Govemment. 

(g)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  1(c)   (or  maintenance, 


repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  construction 
shall  be  used  for  the  construction  of  any  new 
facility  the  estimated  cost  of  which,  includ- 
ing collateral  equipment,  exceeds  $100,000. 

(h)  No  part  of  the  funds  authorised  by 
this  section  may  be  expended  for  the  estab- 
lishment oC  an  Electronic  Research  Center 
unless  the  AdmlnlstratCH'  has  transmitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  detailed  study  of  the  geo- 
graphic location  of,  the  need  for,  and  the 
nattirc  of,  the  proposed  Center,  and  (1)  each 
such  committee  has  transmitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator written  notice  to  the  effect  that 
such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
establishment  of  such  Center,  or  (3)  forty- 
five  days  have  passed  after  the  transmittal 
by  the  Administrator  of  such  study  to  those 
committees. 

(1)  Until  such  time  as  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  shall 
establish  uniform  design  criteria  and  con- 
struction standards  for  facilities  (or  which 
appropriations  are  authorized  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  ^>ace 
Administration  shall  utilize  for  such  facili- 
ties design  criteria  and  construction  stand- 
ards established  either  by  the  General 
Services  Administration,  the  United  States 
Navy  Bureau  of  Tarda  and  Docks,  or  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Sac.  2.  Authorisation  is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
paragraphs  (1).  (2),  (3).  (4).  (5).  (6),  (7), 
(8).  (9),  (10),  (11).  (12),  (13),  and  (14),  of 
subsection  1(b)  may  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  l^paee  Administration,  be  varied  upward 
5  per  centum  to  meet  unusual  cost  varia- 
tions, but  the  total  coet  of  all  work  author- 
ized under  such  paragraphs  shall  not  exceed 
a  total  of  $693,000,400. 

Sec.  3.  Mot  to  exceed  2  per  centum  ol  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
1(a)  hereof  may  be  transferred  to  the  "Con- 
struction of  (acuities"  appropriation,  and, 
when  BO  transferred,  together  with  $30,000.- 
000  of  the  (unds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  1(b)  hereof  (other  than  (unds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (15)  o( 
such  subsection)  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  installations  at  any 
locatlcm  (Including  locations  specified  in 
subsection  1(b)).  if  (1)  the  Administrator 
determines  such  action  to  be  necessary  be- 
cause of  clumges  in  the  national  fn-ogram  of 
aeronautical  and  space  activities  or  new 
scientific  or  engineering  developments,  and 
(2)  he  determines  that  deferral  of  such  ac- 
tion imtil  the  enactment  of  the  next  au- 
thorisation Act  would  be  inconsistent  vrlth 
the  interest  of  the  Nation  In  aeronautical 
and  space  activities.  The  funds  so  made 
available  may  be  expended  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  In- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment.  No 
portion  of  such  stuns  may  be  obligated  for 
expenditure  or  expended  to  construct,  ex- 
pand, or  modify  laboratories  and  other 
installations  unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty 
days  has  passed  after  the  Administrator  or 
hla  designee  has  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
of  the  Senate  a  written  repcx't  containing  a 
full  and  complete  statement  concerning  (1) 
the  nature  of  such  construction,  expansion, 
or  modification,  (2)  the  cost  thereof  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  any  real  estate  action  per- 
taining thereto,  and  (3)  the  reason  why  such 
construction,  expansion,  or  modification  is 
necessary  in  the  national  Interest,  or  (B) 
each  such  committee  before  the  expiration 
of  such  period  has  transmitted  to  the  Admin- 
istrator written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such 


committee  has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  deleted 
by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  originally 
made  to  either  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences, 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  t>e  used  for  any  program  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  actually  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  sections  1(a)  and 
1(c) ,  and 

(3)  no  amoiuit  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  {H-ogram  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  conunlttee, 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  each  such  committee  of 
notice  given  by  the  Administrator  cr  his 
designee  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken 
and  the  facts  and  clrciunstances  relied  upon 
in  support  of  such  proposed  action  or  (B) 
each  such  conunlttee  before  the  expiration  of 
such  period  has  transmitted  to  the  Admin- 
istrator written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such 
committee  has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

Sec.  5.  The  Administrator  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  transfer,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Biu^au  of  the  Budget,  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  Act  (other  than  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (15)  of 
subsection  1(b) ) ,  to  any  other  agency  of  the 
Government  whenever  the  Administrator  de- 
termines such  transfer  necessary  for  the  ef- 
ficient accomplishment  of  the  objectives  for 
which  the  funds  have  been  appropriated. 
Not  more  than  $20,000,000  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  may  be  transferred  by 
the  Administrator  tmder  this  section,  and 
no  transfer  In  excess  of  $250,000  shall  be 
made  under  this  section  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator has  transmitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  written  statement  concerning  the  amotuit 
and  purpose  of,  and  the  reason  for.  such 
transfer,  and  (1)  each  such  committee  has 
transmitted  to  the  Administrator  written 
notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no  objection  to  that  transfer,  or  (2)  thirty 
days  have  passed  after  the  transmittal  by 
the  Administrator  of  such  statement  to  those 
committees. 

Sec.  6.  Section  307  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Spiu^e  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
n/irting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  authorization  of  any  appropria- 
tion to  the  Administration  shall  expire  (un- 
less an  earlier  expiration  is  specifically  pro- 
vided) at  the  close  oS.  tlM  third  fiscal  year 
following  the  fiscal  year  in  irtilch  the  au- 
thorization was  enacted,  to  the  extent  Uiat 
such  apiM'opriation  has  not  theretofore  ac- 
tually been  made." 

Sbc.  7.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Spcux  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1964". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Oeokgs  p.  Mn.i.n, 

OUIf    ■.   TXAOVK, 

Joaam  E.  Kabth, 

Kkh  Hbckubi, 

JoezPH  W.  Mastdt,  Jr.. 

JaBOB   FDI.TON, 

Managers  on   the  Part  of  the  House. 

CLIWTON    AMDOtSON, 
RtCHAKD    B.   RUBSXU., 
8TT7ABT    STUnTOTOK, 

JoHK  Smnrts, 
Maboabxt    Chabs    SmTH, 
CLzrroao  Cass, 
Managers  on  Pie  Pwrt  of  the  Senmte. 
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Tha  manaic«fs  on  tbe  p&rt  of  the  Houm 
at  ttw  confaruio*  on  the  dlaAgreelng  yotes  of 
tha  two  nou—  on  the  unen<lment  of  the 
8«nAt«  to  tha  bUl  (HJi.  7S00)  to  authorize 
approprlatlona  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Spaea  AitoUBlatratton  for  r— earch  and 
daTelopmant,  eooatnietlon  of  faculties,  and 
admlnlstrattra  oparatlons;  and  for  other 
purposes,  sataBlt  tha  following  statement  In 
explanation  o<  ttta  affect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  Vbm  onnfsrnas  and  reoonunended  In 
tha  accompanTtnc  conference  report  : 

The  amandmant  of  the  Senate  struck  out 
all  after  tha  enacting  clause  in  the  House 
bin,  and  subattttttad  a  new  text.  Tbe  com- 
mittee q€  oonfaranoa  has  agreed  to  accept  the 
SanAta  ■lliiliilliililil  with  certain  amend- 
ments made  by  tha  managers  on  the  part  of 
tha  House. 

Tha  dlffaraneaa  are  explained  as  follows: 

Total  appconrUtlops  authorized  by  the 
Senate  amandmant  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  flpaoa  Administration  for  the 
fiscal  year  1M4  w«ra  95,511.520.400.  This 
representad  an  Ineraaae  over  the  House  bill 
of  WflfOlSKVL  At  a  result  of  the  confer- 
ence, this  flgora  was  adjusted  so  that  the 
total  approfKtatlona  authorized  are  •5.350.- 
820.400.  To  this  sum.  the  managers  on  the 
part  o€  tha  Howaa  agreed. 

(1)  Tha  HatVmal  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  ra<iu«st«d  a  total  of  $1,307.- 
400.000  for  Projaet  ApoUo  in  fiscal  year  10«4. 
This  program  la  directed  toward  the  eventual 
landing  of  man  on  the  moon.  The  Hoiise 
reduced  thia  ra(|oaat  by  9120.000.000  when 
Investigation  ahowad  that  the  use  of  the 
amount  In  qnaatton  could  not  be  wholly 
Identified  slnoa  tha  prime  contracts  for  this 
work  had  not  baan  finalized.  The  Senate 
amendment  raatorad  this  reduction.  Since 
subaequmt  daralopmants  and  testimony  dis- 
closed that  tha  major  spacecraft  contracts 
InTolvad  had  baan  formally  negotiated  and 
the  programming  of  the  money  was  made 
more  conerata.  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  agreed  to  an  adjustment  of  the  orig- 
inal Houaa  cut  and  accepted  a  Senate  reces- 
sion of  SO  pareant  of  the  restored  money. 
Thus  tha  toilal  rMlnctlon  In  Project  Apollo 
stands  at  #60,000,000.  The  total  amount 
approved  for  ApoUo  U  91.147.400.000. 

(2)  NASA  raqoaated  a  total  of  946.000.000 
tat  contlnuad  raaaarch  and  development  Into 
high-energy  thlrd-ganaratlon  engines.  This 
money  waa  qpaetflcally  earmarked  for  the  de- 
velopment of  tha  M-1  engine,  a  1.5-mllllon- 
pound-thruat  oxygan-hydrogen  engine  of 
considerable  capability.  The  House  reduced 
this  figure  to  tlS.000,000  because  at  present 
no  specific  mlaalOB  exists  for  the  M-l  engine 
and  bacaoaa  It  waa  felt  that  development  of 
advanced  imglnaa  should  proceed  relatively 
slowly  ao  aa  not  to  ba  obaolete  by  the  time 
tliay  baeoma  operational .  The  Senate 
amandnkant  taatorad  half  of  the  reduction, 
that  is.  $18,000,000:  It  would  have  made  the 
anMiunt  avallahia  for  development  of  the  M-l 
engine  total  000,000,000.  The  managers  on 
tha  part  of  ttaa  Bouse  concur  that  all  avenues 
of  research  and  davalopment  concerning  new 
Ideaa  for  propulsion  and  new  high -energy 
futfs  moat  ba  paraued  at  a  reasonable  rate  in 
order  to  guaraataa  a  properly  advanced  space 
propulsion  ayatam  In  the  years  ahead.  Since 
additional  Inltematlon  suggested  that  the 
Hotise  figure  would  hold  the  development  of 
the  M-l  engtna  to  a  below-optimimi  rate,  it 
was  agreed  to  aecapt  a  Senate  recession  of 
94.000.000  of  tha  amount  reatored.  Thus  the 
total  rednetloa  In  tha  M-l  project  stands  at 
921.000.000.  Tha  total  approved  lor  the  Ml 
U  924.000.000. 

(3)  NASA  raquaatad  a  total  of  9153.000.000 
to  fiind  Ita  IntagratlOQ  and  checkout  pro- 
grams In  oonaaotlon  with  the  manned  lunar 
landing  projaet.  Tha  House  reduced  this 
amount  by  $S04>00,000  bacaiisa  the  terms  of 
the  contract  covering  this  phase  of  activities 
had  not  been  aomplated  and  because  NASA 


failed  to  eatablish  a  definite  need  for  money 
over  and  above  what  such  contractual  serv- 
ices were  expected  to  cost.  The  Senate 
amendment  restored  915.000.000.  The  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  the  House  position  In  this  area 
so  that  no  increase  in  funds  is  involved  here. 
The  toUl  authorized  U  9125.000.000 

(4)  NASA  requested  951,100.000  for  Com- 
munication Satellites.  The  House  bill  au- 
thorized 942,175,000.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment increased  this  amount  by  92,000,000. 
The  Senate  conferees  receded  to  the  House 
figure  and  the  authorization  amount  remains 
943,175,000.  Additionally,  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  the  inclusion 
In  section  1(a)  (7 >  the  provision  that  "No 
part  of  any  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  act  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  furnishing  of  any  scientific 
or  technological  services  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  any  person  providing  satellite 
communications  services  other  than  an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Oovernment.  except  at 
the  request  of  such  person  and  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis." 

(6)  NASA  requested  9194,400,000  for  the 
geophysics  and  astronomy  program.  The 
House  bill  reduced  this  request  by  94,000,000. 
the  amount  specifically  requested  for  "fol- 
low-on International  satellites",  on  the  basis 
that  this  request  appeared  to  be  premature. 
The  House  took  the  position  that  after  nego- 
tiations had  taken  place  and  agreements  with 
foreign  nations  had  been  reached.  NASA 
might  appropriately  request  authorization 
for  funds.  The  Senate  amendment  restored 
the  94,000.000  on  the  basis  that,  subsequent 
to  the  House  hearings,  international  negoti- 
ations "had  been  nearly  consummated".  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed 
to  the  restoration  of  94,000,000  for  "follow- 
on  international  satellites"  because  informa- 
tion recently  furnished  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee regarding  arrangements  with  both 
Prance  and  Oreat  Britain  confirmed  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  negotiations. 

(6)  NASA  requested  9322.600,000  for  the 
lunar  and  planetary  exploration  program. 
The  House  bill  reduced  this  request  to  9264,- 
400,000.  representing  reductions  In  the  Ran- 
ger. Surveyor  Or  biter  and  Mariner  projects. 
The  Senate  amendment  included  the  reduc- 
tions in  both  the  Ranger  and  Mariner  proj- 
ects, but  restored  the  full  amount  of  the 
House  reduction  in  the  Surveyor  Orblter 
project.  Si>eclflcally.  NASA  requested  928.- 
200.000  for  initial  funding  of  the  Surveyor 
Orblter  project.  The  entire  amount  was 
eliminated  in  the  House  bill,  but  was  re- 
stored In  the  Senate  amendment.  The  elimi- 
nation of  the  Surveyor  Orblter  project  was 
Justified  by  the  House  on  the  basis  that  the 
history  of  the  project  indicated  it  had 
neither  been  clearly  defined  nor  considered 
urgent  by  NASA,  and  also  because  of  the 
manned  lunar  orbital  mission  currently 
planned  by  the  Ofllce  of  Manned  Space 
Flight.  The  restoration  was  made  by  the 
Senate  because  of  persuasive  testimony  by 
NASA  officials,  backed  up  by  members  of  the 
scientific  community,  as  to  the  significance 
of  the  project  both  for  scientific  reasons  and 
in  support  of  the  manned  lunar  landing 
project.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  agreed  to  a  limited  restoration  of 
920,000,000  so  that  Initial  funding  for  the 
Surveyor  Orblter  project  could  begin  during 
fiscal  year  1964  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  also  concurred  with  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Senate  amendment  which  re- 
quires that  these  funds  be  utilized  only  for 
implementing  the  Surveyor  Orblter  project. 

(7)  NASA  requested  955.000.000  for  the 
facility,  training,  and  research  grants  pro- 
gram. The  House  bill  reduced  this  amount 
by  924.400,000  to  930.600,000  in  order  that  the 
fiscal  year  1963  level  of  effort  would  be  main- 
tained. The  Senate  amendment  restored 
910.400,000  of  the  House  reduction  reflecting 
general  support  for  the  program  This  ac- 
tion  by   the   Senate   resulted    In   a   $5  OOO.OOO 


reduction  in  the  NASA  request.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  agreed  to  a 
further  reduction  of  910.000,000  for  a  total 
reduction  of  915,000.000.  insisting  that  the 
goals  and  scope  of  the  program  would  be 
impaired  by  any  greater  reduction.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  there- 
fore agreed  to  a  total  authorization  of  940.- 
000,000  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1964 

(8)  NASA  requested  906.687.000  for  re- 
search and  development  of  nuclear  rockets. 
The  House  bill  reduced  this  amount  by  96,- 
000,000  in  view  of  delays  in  the  reactor  part 
of  the  program,  primarily  the  responsibility 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunlssion.  which  has 
resulted  in  reduced  effort  In  NASA's  engine 
and  vehicle  development  projects.  The 
Senate  restored  the  96,000.000  reduction  In 
view  of  recent  favorable  developments  in  the 
reactor  development  project.  In  conference, 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
agreed  to  a  reduction  of  92.500.000  In  recog- 
nition of  delays  already  encountered.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to 
a  total  authorization  of  994.187,000  in  view  of 
the  Importance  of  the  program. 

<9)  NASA  requested  9231,500.000  for  track- 
ing and  data  acquisition.  The  House  bill 
provided  a  total  authorization  for  this  itein 
of  9216.700,000.  The  Senate  amendment  re- 
stored 93,600,000  to  be  applied  to  network 
operations.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  receded  on  this  item,  agreeing  to  a 
limited  restoration  of  91.500,000  for  network 
operations.  This  amount  is  needed  to  cover 
Increased  contractual  costs  resulting  from 
additional  facilities  becoming  operational  In 
the  network.  The  final  authorized  amount 
for  Tracking  and  Data  AcqulBltion  totals 
9218.200.000. 

(10)  NASA  requested  9560,300,000  for  ad- 
ministrative operations.  The  House  author- 
ization was  9608,185.000.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment resulted  In  an  Increase  of  931.000,000 
over  the  amount  contained  in  the  House  bill. 
The  Senate  action  called  for  an  Increase  of 
920,000,000  for  personnel  compensation,  96,- 
000.000  for  other  services.  92,000,000  for  sup- 
plies and  materials,  and  93.000.000  for  equip- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate receded  on  the  above  Items,  except  that 
the  conferees  agreed  to  an  increase  of  910.- 
OOO.OOO  for  personnel  compensation.  Recent 
evidence  convinced  the  conferees  that  the 
initial  House  action  would  restrict  new  per- 
sonnel hires  to  a  point  where  NASA  could  not 
adequately  handle  its  increased  workload. 
The  resulting  amount  authorised  for  admin- 
istrative operations  totals  9618.185,000, 
which  Includes  9283,487.000  for  personnel 
compensation,  980,000.000  for  Other  Services. 
922,000.000  for  supplies  and  materials,  and 
933.000,000  for  equipment. 

(11)  NASA  requested  91,167.000  for  the 
construction  of  a  High  Temperature  Loads 
Calibration  Facility  at  Edwards  Air  Force 
Base.  The  House  bill  eliminated  this  project 
from  the  program.  The  Senate  amendment 
restored  this  project.  Because  of  recent  de- 
cisions on  the  supersonic  transport  program 
taken  subsequent  to  the  House  action,  the 
nruinagers  on  the  part  of  the  House  are  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  the  project,  and 
agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

(12)  NASA  requested  a  total  of  9312,865,000 
for  construction  of  new  facilities  at  the 
I.aunch  Operations  Center.  Cape  Canaveral. 
Fla.  The  House  bill  reduced  this  amount  by 
933.178.000  to  a  total  of  9279.677.000  This 
reduction  was  with  the  understanding  that 
no  specific  projects  were  denied.  It  was  a 
general  reduction  based  on  the  demonstrated 
obligational  capability  of  NASA.  The  Senate 
amendment  restored  920,639,000.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  receded  and 
agreed  to  accept  a  restoration  of  only  96.239,- 
000.  The  position  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  that  the  reduction  be  of  a 
general  nature  and  without  denial  of  specific 
projects  or  programs  as  originally  requested 
by  NASA  for  fiscal  1964  was  sustained. 
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(13)  NASA  requested  9111,690,000  for  new 
facilities  at  the  Mississippi  test  facility.  The 
House  bill  reduced  this  request  by  918,904,000. 
The  Senate  amendment  restored  99,600,000. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  restore  97.500.000  to  Include: 
$3  500.000  for  the  advanced  saturn  first  stage 
iS-lC)  static  test  facilities;  91.600,000  for 
the  advanced  Saturn  second  stage  (S-II) 
static  test  facilities;  and  92.500.000  for  the 
F  1  engine  systems  test  stand.  The  revised 
amounts  authorized  were  based  on  a  refined 
analysis  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  NASA's  ability  to  obligate  funds  at 
this  site  during  FY  1964.  Thus  the  total  au- 
thorization for  this  facility  Is  9100,196,000. 

(14)  The  NASA  request  for  various  loca- 
tions was  9176,038,000.  The  House  bUl  au- 
thorized 9148,653,000.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment Increased  this  Item  to  9168,253,000. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  re- 
ceded on  this  item  to  9159.953.000.  The  con- 
ference action  was  as  follows: 

(a)  The  NASA  request  for  95.000.000  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Electronic  Research 
Center  was  reduced  by  the  House  bill  to 
93.900.000.  The  House  bill  also  stipulated 
that  none  of  the  funds  authorized  would  be 
committed  by  NASA  pending  the  submission 
to  the  committee*  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  of  a  further  detailed  study  aa  to  the 
location  of.  need  for.  and  the  nature  of,  the 
proposed  center.  The  Senate  amendment  re- 
stored the  91.100.000  reduction  and  deleted 
the  language  of  the  House  bill  requiring  the 
detailed  study,  but  sustained  the  reqxilre- 
ment  for  a  report  to  the  respective  commit- 
tees as  to  the  specific  geographical  location. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
Insisted  that  the  91,100,000  reduction  pre- 
vail since  the  facility  planning  and  design 
item  was  Included  elsewhere  In  the  bill  and 
Is  Intended  for  this  purpose.  The  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  agreed  to  the 
House  reduction  and  also  acceded  to  the 
House  requirement  for  the  detailed  study. 

(b)  The  action  of  the  House  on  Instru- 
mentation ships  for  tracking  and  data  ac- 
quisition was  to  reduce  the  NASA  request 
by  910,000.000.  thereby  providing  a  total  au- 
thorization of  $80,000,000.  The  Senate 
amendment  restored  99.000.000  of  this  reduc- 
tion. The  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees was  to  restore  98.300.000  of  the  reduc- 
tion, making  the  authorization  total  98S,300,- 
000  for  these  ships.  Additionally,  there  was 
a  difference  in  the  number  of  ships  recom- 
mended in  the  House  and  Senate  reports. 
The  House  report  provided  for  the  transfer 
of  funds  from  NASA  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  modification  of  four  existing 
ships  in  the  Department  of  Defense  Inven- 
tory and  for  the  commissioning  and  modifi- 
cation of  one  additional  vessel  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Maritime  Conunlssion 's  reserve  fleet. 
The  Senate  report  provided  for  the  commis- 
sioning and  modification  of  three  such  ves- 
sels to  be  utilized  in  a  national  tracking 
ship  pool. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  Insufficient  at- 
tention has  l}een  paid  to  the  total  national 
needs  for  tracking  and  communication  for 
space  missions.  Not  only  Is  there  the  pos- 
sibility that  it  might  be  necessary  to  be  In 
more  than  one  ocean  simultaneously,  but 
there  is  always  the  factor  of  political  un- 
certainty regarding  some  of  the  current  land- 
based  stations.  The  closing  of  a  tracking 
station  at  a  critical  time,  for  example,  could 
upset  the  time  schedule  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram and  could  be  quite  costly  as  well  as 
damaging  to  the  success  of  the  mission. 

The  conferees  also  feel  that  it  was  sense- 
less to  maintain  two  separate  fleets  of  track- 
ing ships  Obvious  economies  can  be  real- 
ized If  a  single  pool  of  ships  can  be  main- 
tained for  use  when  needed.  It  Is  clear  that 
a  more  comprehensive  analysis  of  national 
tracking  needs,  for  both  military  and  civilian 
use,  Is  required. 


The  intention  of  the  action  of  both  Houses 
was  to  make  ships  available  to  the  using 
agencies  that  would  restilt  In  the  most 
efficient  utilization  of  tracking  vessels  and 
at  a  mlnimtim  cost.  It  was  decided  there- 
fore that  a  Joint  study  should  be  com- 
menced by  appropriate  executive  agencies 
that  would  result  In  a  pooling  of  tracking 
ship  resources  and  that  would  determine 
the  most  desirable  method  of  meeting  their 
Joint  ship  requirements.  Under  rules  and 
regulations  negotiated  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  managers  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  agreed  that 
the  scheduling,  navigation  and  operation 
and  maintenance  of  such  ships  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  study  shall  determine  the  NASA  priority 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  Apollo  ships  that 
will  result  In  no  delay  In  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram and  that  refip>onslblllty  shall  be  estab- 
lished for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Instrumentation  on  such  ships  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  mission  planned. 
This  study  and  resulting  agreement  Is  to  be 
reached  and  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  and 
the  Commlttea  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  of  the  Senate  by  January  15,  1964, 
lor  the  consideration  of  these  conunlttees. 
It  was  further  agreed  that  NASA  should  not 
commit  nor  obligate  funds  for  Instrumenta- 
tion ships  until  an  agreement  har  been 
reached  and  approved  by  the  conunlttees.  In 
the  absence  of  an  agreement  by  January  15. 
1964,  NASA  shall  report  back  to  the  respec- 
tive committees,  advising  them  of  the  prob- 
lems involved. 

(c)  NASA  requested  $15,000,000  for  the 
construction  of  the  second  Increment  of 
facilities  to  provide  a  Lunar  Excursion  mod- 
u.e  test  facility.  The  House  bill  reduced 
this  amount  by  $3,500,000.  The  Senate 
amendment  restored  $3,000,000.  After  re- 
consideration of  the  NASA  obligational  ca- 
pability, the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  concluded  that  a  restoration  was 
Justifled. 

(d)  NASA  requested  $21,000,000  for  the 
installation  of  three  manned  space  flight 
acquisition  and  tracking  facilities.  The 
House  bin  reduced  this  amount  by  $6,500.- 
000.  The  Senate  amendment  restored  this 
amount  to  the  full  NASA  request.  In  con- 
ference, the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  agreed  to  restore 
$6,000,000  for  these  facilities  since  it  ap- 
pears that  present  negotiations  for  base 
rights  in  overseas  areas  could  be  Jeopardized 
if  funds  approximating  the  full  amount  were 
not  authorized. 

(e)  NASA  requested  $2,000,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  rocket  launch  com- 
plex, modernization  of  certain  existing  fa- 
cilities, and  the  extension  cf  the  beach  pro- 
tection system  at  Wallops  Station,  Va.  The 
House  bill  eliminated  these  items  as  not 
being  urgent  at  this  time.  The  Senate 
amendment  restored  $505,000  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  beach  protection  system.  The 
nrxanagers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  based  on 
a  separate  technical  analysis,  determined 
that  the  preclusion  of  further  beach  erosion 
will  result  in  future  contructlon  economies 
and  accordingly  agreed  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

(f)  For  facility  planning  and  design. 
NASA  requested  $10,000,000.  The  House, 
recognizing  this  Item  as  essential  to  Im- 
proved construction  management  practices 
within  NASA,  Increased  the  amount  to  $15,- 
000,000.  The  Senate  amendment  authorized 
$25,000,000  for  this  purpose.  After  due  con- 
sideration as  to  the  long-range  construction 
requirements  to  support  known  missions 
and  the  necessity  for  better  advance  plan- 
ning on  the  part  of  NASA,  the  managers  on 
tha  part  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
agreed  to  Include  $20,000,000  for  facility 
planning    and    design.      This    Increase    was 


considered  warranted  by  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  In  view  of  the  $1,100,- 
000  reduction  In  the  amount  for  the  Elec- 
tronics Research  Center  for  facility  planning 
and  design,  and  the  $7,902,000  reduced  else- 
where In  the  program  for  the  same  purpose. 
(16)  The  Senate  amendment  changed  sec- 
tion 1(a)  of  the  act  by  specifying  the  major 
R.  &  D.  programs  to  be  covered  in  line  Items. 
The  House  agreed  to  this  language  inas- 
much as  the  effect  is  expected  to  improve 
NASA's  bookkeeping  processes  and  keep  the 
Individual  sums  allocated  to  specific  pro- 
grams clearly  Identifiable. 

(16)  In  section  3  of  the  bill  the  Senate 
imposed  a  30-day  waiting  period  on  such  re- 
quirements as  NASA  may  have  for  the  trans- 
fer of  funds  from  research  and  development 
to  construction  of  facilities — unless  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  and  the  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  Indi- 
cate earlier  that  they  have  no  objection  to 
the  proposed  transfer.  This  provision  was 
not  contained  In  the  House  bill.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  concurred  In 
the  Senate  language. 

(17)  Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  In 
section  4  of  the  bill  Imposed  new  restric- 
tions on  the  reprogramlng  of  funds  by 
NASA.  The  Senate  language  differs  from 
that  of  the  House  In  several  ways,  to  which 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
ceded. The  changes  were  largely  technical 
and  for  the  most  part  tend  to  tighten  the 
restrictions.  Further  conunent  Is  necessary, 
however,  on  one  point.  Where  the  language 
of  the  House  specified  that  "programs  or 
Items"  which  had  been  reduced  or  deleted 
by  Congress  or  never  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress could  not  thereafter  be  altered  or  un- 
dertaken without  congressional  approval,  the 
Senate  removed  the  words  "or  Items"  be- 
cause of  the  possible  excessively  restrictive 
nature  of  this  phrasing.  It  Is  the  under- 
standing, however,  of  the  conferees  that  the 
meaning  of  the  remaining  word  "programs" 
Is  not  limited  simply  to  the  "programs"  as 
specifically  set  forth  In  section  1(a)  of  the 
act.  but  is  intended  also  to  cover  any  identi- 
fiable subprogram  or  project  which  may  be 
included  In  these  line  items. 

GxoRGX  P.   Muxes, 
Old*  E.  TxACtrz, 
Joseph  E.  Kaxth, 
Ken  Hschles, 
JosxPH  W.  Maxtin,  Jr., 
Jamks  Pultok, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  for  consideration 
today  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
7500,  the  NASA  Authorization  Bill. 

The  House  disagreed  with  the  Senate's 
amendment  to  H.R.  7500  which  amend- 
ment struck  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserted  new  language. 

Before  proceeding  further,  permit  me 
to  say  that  I  will  be  followed  by  the  sub- 
committee chairmen  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  all  of  whom 
were  conferees,  who  will  explain  the  ac- 
tion in  conference  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  in  those  areas 
where  the  subcommittees  of  our  com- 
mittee had  jurisdiction  during  the  com- 
mittee hearings  on  this  bill. 

In  order  to  get  this  matter  in  focus, 
permit  me  to  recapitulate  the  total  fig- 
ures of  H.R.  7500  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  amended  by  the  Senate  before  we 
get  into  specific  items. 

The  overall  NASA  request  was  for  a 
total  of  $5,712  million.  The  Senate  re- 
duced this  figure  to  $5,511,520,400.    This 
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reprwented  an  Increase  orer  the  House 
reduction  of  $307,801,000. 

h»  a  raralt  of  the  conference,  the  total 
amount  antbotiMd  Is  $5 ,350,830.400. 
The  Senate,  thonefore.  receded  from  Ita 
amenrtiufinfc  bgr  a  total  ol  $100,700,000 
while  the  Boom  managers  agreed  to  a 
restoration  «f  $147,101,000. 

In  all  aincerHj,  I  want  to  assure  the 
If  embers  of  ttie  House  that  Its  managers 
attempted  to  hold  firm  on  all  Items  In 
the  House  Mil  as  far  as  practicable  but 
tlXer  all,  the  purpose  of  a  conference 
is  to  adjurt  leglaJative  diflerexu^es  and  In 
order  to  mahTteln  the  House  poeitloQ  on 
items  ttw  managers  thought  to  be  the 
moet  important,  we  necessarily  had  to 
oompramiae  on  others.  We  believe  we 
have  broacht  back  a  report  which  can 
be  accepted  by  the  House  as  the  very 
best  aiti  at  iiwut  which  its  managers 
could  oohetade  in  conference. 

Tumlnv  first  to  the  overall  figure  for 
research  and  development,  the  Senate 
agreed  to  a  reduction  from  its  figure  of 
$4,325,275,000  to  the  agreed  figure  of 
$4,119,679,400.  This  amounts  to  $105.- 
700.000  a  dsable  figure  in  itself. 

In  eoiMtnwtion  ol  faoilities.  we  were 
able  to  paoMade  the  Senate  managers  to 
redvoe  their  total  of  $747,000,400  by  $34 
mtWfcw.  nda  results  In  a  total  oon- 
stmction  anttiorization  of  $713,060,400. 

The  Senate  authorized  for  adminis- 
trative Qpcrattons  the  sum  of  $539,185.- 
000.  We  were  able  to  reduce  this  by  $21 
millloB.  So  the  total  authorised  for  this 
item  in  the  eonference  report  is  $518.- 
186.000. 

Now  we  accepted  a  few  language 
changes  oontained  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment becaaae  we  felt  these  tightened  the 
bilL  fVir  iHBta nnr  for  the  research  and 
deTel<VHnent  aothoriaation  as  contained 
in  the  Booee  MD,  the  Senate  amendment 
line  itemed  the  research  and  develop- 
ment progntmg.  We  felt  this  was  a 
healthy  ebante  because  It  is  expected  to 
improve  NASA's  bookkeeping  processes 
and  keep  the  Individual  sums  allocated 
to  specifle  pvocrams  clearly  identifiable. 

We  also  agreed  to  some  language 
changes  appearing  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment regarding  transfer  of  funds  from 
research    and    development    authoriza- 


tions to  construction  of  facility  authori- 
zations. This  language  change  requires 
a  30 -day  waiting  period  after  notiflca- 
Uon  of  the  two  committees  when  such 
transfers  are  contemplated.  Again,  we 
believe  this  to  be  a  healthy  change  and 
one  which  will  provide  better  congres- 
sional supervision  of  these  activities. 

I  am  also  happy  to  report  that  the 
language  and  authorization  concerning 
the  proposed  Electronics  Facilities  Cen- 
ter as  appeared  in  the  House  bill  is  re- 
tained word  for  word  and  the  Senate 
receded  to  our  position  on  this  item. 

After  the  Members  have  heard  the  ex- 
planation of  our  other  conferees  on  spe- 
cific items.  I  feel  that  all  will  agree  that 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
have  come  back  with  a  good  conference 
report  for  which  we  ask  your  support. 

Mr.  QROeS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.     I  yield. 

Mr.  0R06S.  There  was  so  much  con- 
fusion and  noise  earlier  that  I  could  not 
keep  up  with  the  gentleman.  £>ld  the 
gentleman  say  how  much  this  authorisa- 
tion bill  Is  now  above  the  House  figure 
when  the  bill  left  the  House? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  About 
$147  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.     $147  milUon? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Yes.  The 
difference  was  $307  million.  The  other 
body  receded  roughly  $160  million.  We 
agreed  with  them  on  $147  million.  So  we 
just  about  split  the  $307  million— $160 
million  and  $147  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  research  and  de- 
velopment Increased  by  the  other  body? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  It  wa.s 
increased,  but  as  to  Just  how  much  I 
would  have  to  look  through  my  state- 
ment here. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pul- 

TOWl. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  on  his 
excellent  statement,  which  I  agree  with. 
When  we  were  In  the  conference  with  the 
Senate  as  House  conferees,  the  House  did 
everything  It  could  to  maintain  the  House 


position.  I  believe  this  Is  a  reasonable 
compromise.  It  is  an  increase  of  $147.- 
101,000  over  the  House  figure,  and  $160.- 
700.000  below  the  Senate  figure,  and 
$361,179,000  below  the  NASA  request.  It 
is  the  best  solution  we  could  work  out  by 
agreement.  We  In  Congress  must  see  to 
it  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  does  spend  the 
money  carefully  and  efficiently.  That  is 
the  main  problem  we  have  on  this  kind  of 
large  program  in  science  and  research 
in  the  .space  field. 

My  further  comment  is  I  hope  the 
House  will  adopt  my  bill  in  this  session 
which  proposes  the  institution  of  an 
Inspector  General  system  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. We  have  such  separate  inspec- 
tion now  under  the  State  Department 
in  the  international  development  pro- 
gram under  the  AID  organization.  We 
have  that  kind  of  an  Inspector  General 
program  in  each  of  the  military  services, 
who  are  working  on  various  military 
space  and  aeronautical  programs  such  as 
these  for  peaceful  uses  and  exploration 
of  space  and  aeronautics.  Likewise  we 
have  had  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture institute  such  an  Inspector  Gen- 
eral program  by  an  administrative  action 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  last  Jan- 
uary. 

I  believe  the  House  committee  is  to  be 
complimented  on  its  fine  work  over  these 
weeks  and  months  this  year  and  for  the 
cooperation  of  all  Members,  regardless 
of  their  party,  in  working  out  a  good  re- 
sult for  this  bill. 

Speaker  Martin  had  served  with  me  on 
the  House  conferees.  He  was  unable  to 
be  here  today,  but  he  likewise  agrees  to 
the  conference  report.  It  was  a  unani- 
mous agreement  by  all  of  the  conferees 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  so  we  submit 
it  to  you  as  a  unanimous  agreement  by 
both  the  Republicans  and  the  Demo- 
crats in  each  of  the  two  bodies  who 
.served  on  the  conference. 

As  one  of  the  House  conferees,  I  would 
like  to  report  to  the  House  on  the  action 
of  the  conference  committee  on  NASA 
authorization  request  for  fiscal  year 
1964— HR.  7500: 


Reaearch  and  develomneiit: 
MiHiwtf  wfauutH  lystrm 
Launch  T«liMi  aad  propuMon  sysum 
Acraspaoe  oMdkliM. 
IntesrafttMi  md  dbeckoul 


InUUItM 
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.ii~lnn  tloii  of  fucililles: 

\incs  Ki'scarch  Center 
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Mr.  MILLER  Of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly]. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia yielding  me  time.  I  will  be  very 
brief.  I  simply  wanted  to  notify  the 
House  that  at  the  appropriate  point  in 
the  proceedings  I  hope  to  introduce  a 
motion  to  recommit,  with  instructions. 
My  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  recom- 
mit the  conference  report  with  instruc- 
tions to  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  insist  that  the  aggregate 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  under  the  bill  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  $5,203,719,000.  I 
might  add  that  this  particular  sum  is  the 
amount  which  was  in  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House. 

As  our  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  pointed  out, 
in  coriference  the  conferees  adjusted  the 
differences  with  the  Senate  so  that  it 
amounts  to  an  increase  of  $147,101,000. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  be  able 
to  insist  on  the  savings  and  stand  by  the 
original  position  as  the  bill  passed  the 
House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  hope  with  me  that  there 
will  come  a  day  when  we  will  not  get  this 
report  back  from  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  where  we  have  split  the  difference 
with  them?  They  ask  for  $300  million 
and  they  added  $300  millicMi  in  that  body. 
and  we  get  the  "split  the  difference" 
treatment  all  over  again  in  this  bill.  I 
shall  support  the  gentleman's  motion  to 
recommit. 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  in 
fairness  to  the  conferees  they  were  ex- 
tremely well  informed  and  they  did  their 
utmost  in  order  to  maintain  the  position 
of  the  House.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  fact  that  in  these  conferences  we 
must  adjust  the  differences  between  the 
two  bodies.  Nevertheless,  I  think  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  House  was  ade- 
quate, and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  letwier.  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hallxck]. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  yielding  me  this  time.  Be- 
fore going  any  further  I  certainly  want 
to  say  to  him  and  the  other  conferees 
on  this  very  important  measiire  that  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  them.  May  I  say 
further  at  the  outset  that  when  this  au- 
thorization bill  was  before  us  the  other 
day  I  voted  for  it. 

We  had  very  many  discussions  as  to 
the  amoimts  included,  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  our  side.  Per- 
sonally I  thought  there  were  some  items 
in  the  bill  that  were  too  high.  Realizing 
the  importance  of  the  program,  I  voted 
for  it.  Now  I  am  going  to  support  the 
motion  to  recommit  and  this  is  why.  It 
is  not,  as  I  say,  particularly  confined  to 
this  measure.  It  is  simply  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  many  of  us  feel  that 
with  respect  to  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations we  have  got  to  begin  to  get 
hold  of  the  spending  of  our  Government. 
We  believe  it  is  important.  Just  the 
other  day  President  Kennedy  wrote  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  [Mr.  Mills],  and  said  that 
we  have  got  to  have  a  tax  reduction  bill, 
and  then  he  proposed  a  tighter  rein  on 
Federal  expenditures. 


I  think  we  ought  to  start  getting  hold 
of  the  reins  right  now.  As  has  already 
been  indicated,  we  struggle  here  to  ob- 
tain that  kind  of  control  and  many 
times  it  is  a  difficult  sort  of  vote  to 
cast,  because  I  have  discovered  in  my 
experience  here  that  the  people  who 
want  the  money  are  very  vocal  and  artic- 
ulate and  they  make  their  voices  heard, 
while  the  people  who  believe  in  economy 
generally  just  believe  in  it  in  rather  gen- 
eral terms. 

The  thing  I  object  to  is,  if  I  may  put 
it  in  plain  language,  that  when  we  take 
the  heat  on  some  of  the  authorization 
or  appropriation  bills,  too  often  those 
bills  then  go  over  to  the  other  body  and — 
of  course,  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  other  body  and  I  would  be  the 
last  to  speak  of  them  otherwise — but  too 
often,  either  in  their  wisdom,  or  their 
lack  of  something  else,  they  "up"  the 
item  that  we  cut  in  the  bill  and  almost 
invariably  now  the  administration  leads 
the  drive  for  restoration.  Then  the  mat- 
ter goes  to  conference  and,  as  has  al- 
ready been  suggested,  too  many  times 
we  just  split  the  difference.  And  there 
we  are  with  at  least  50  percent  of  our 
effort  gone  out  the  window. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  support 
the  motion  to  recommit.  If  it  does  not 
prevail,  I  am  going  to  vote  against  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rxtmsfeld]  . 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  support  the  motion 
to  recommit  the  conference  report, 
which  will  be  offered  at  a  later  point  in 
the  proceedings.  I  should  like  to  state 
also  that  I  am  in  agreement  with  our 
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distinguished  minority  leader  and  will 
vote  acatnst  final  passage  of  the  con- 
ference report  In  the  event  the  motion  to 
recommit  fails. 

I  do  this  reluctantly.  I  supported  the 
biU  originally  reluctanUy.  But  I  think 
the  Important  thing  for  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 
member Is  that  this  bill  we  are  talking 
about  today  WMBpares  with  $3.6  billion 
for  the  Natlooal  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  in  the  fiscal  year  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  discussion  durin?  the 
debate  on  this  bill  and  the  discussion 
this  afternoon  on  the  conference  re- 
port, for  the  moat  part,  has  been  with 
reference  to  the  differences  between  the 
administration's  budget  of  $5.7  billion, 
the  House  MH  which  was  $5.2  billion  and 
the  Senate  UIl  which  was  $5.5  billion. 
The  conferees  hare  resolved  this  differ- 
ence In  the  conference  to  somewhat 
around  the  flsore  of  $5.35  billion.  This 
still  compare*  with  $3  6  bllHon  for  fiscal 
year  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  too  high. 
I  believe  there  are  a  number  of  reductions 
which  can  be  made.  I  have  reference, 
specifically,  to  the  two  amendments  upon 
which  this  body  took  action,  namely,  the 
Pelly  amendment  to  reduce  advance  de- 
sign planninc  fonds,  and  the  Roudebush 
amendment  to  reduce  the  amount  for 
facility,  tralnlDf,  and  research  grants. 
In  both  CAMS  a  major  portion  of  the 
money  was  put  back  in  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  HouM  to  Tote  for  the  motion  to  re- 
commit whkb  win  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  LMr.  PzixtI 
as  a  protest  acalnst  the  continual  rising 
ezpenditurea  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

Mr.  ^^TT.TjnB.  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yldd  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mhrnewota  [Mr.  Kakth]. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
going  to  further  belabor  the  points  of 
difference  that  existed  between  the 
House  and  the  other  body  and  the  result 
of  the  conference  on  these  points  of  dif- 
ference, let  me  Just  say  to  the  Mem- 
ben  of  the  Bouae  that  I  certainly  shall 
vote  acalnst  the  motion  to  recommit 
that  is  about  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  PkllyI.  for 
several  reaaana.  However.  I  shall  vote 
against  it  primarily  because  I  found  it 
was  wise  and  prudent.  If  not  In  the  na- 
tional interest,  for  the  House  to  yield  to 
the  Senate  position  in  several  Instances. 
I  find  it  idee  and  prudent  that  we  do  so. 
Mr.  I^ieaker,  because  time  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  had  the 
benefit  of  same  2  or  2V2  months  of  time 
after  the  subcommittees  and  the  full 
committee  In  the  House  received  the 
testimony  from  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  let  me  cite  three  ex- 
amples. Tlwre  were  eight  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  two  bodies  insofar 
as  they  related  to  the  subject  matter  be- 
fore my  Subcommittee  on  Space  Science 
and  Advanced  Research  and  Technology. 
One,  for  example,  was  the  high-tempera- 
ture loads  caUbration  laboratory  to  be 
located  at  ttw  Flight  Research  Center  at 
Edwards  Akr  Force  Base  in  California. 
The  House  in  Its  wisdom  at  the  time  the 
hearings  were  held  found  this :  there  was 


no  follow-on  program  to  the  X-15.  They 
therefore  disagreed,  with  the  NASA  re- 
quest. Since  that  time  the  NASA  has 
developed  an  ongoing  progrsun  that  Is  a 
follow-on  program  to  the  X-15.  Because 
the  decision  has  been  made  to  carry  on 
and  develop,  if  you  please,  a  supersonic 
transport  program,  it  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  we  authorize  this  laboratory 
where  this  kind  of  work  can  he  per- 
formed. So.  if  we  agree  to  the  motion 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
use  wise  and  prudent  judsment  in  ac- 
cepting the  benefit  of  the  late  hearings 
of  the  Senate  on  this  particular  facility. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
subcommittee  that  I  had  the  privilege  of 
chairing,  in  its  judgment,  at  the  tune  we 
had  our  hearings,  disapproved  the  $4 
million  NASA  request  as  it  related  to  in- 
ternational satelhtes.  We  said,  if  and 
when  the  NASA  organization  enters  in- 
to negotiations  with  foreign  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  effectuating  agree- 
ments in  these  areas,  then  it  would  have 
to  come  back  and  we  would  again  give 
consideration  to  it.  However,  since  the 
time  we  had  our  hearings,  Mr.  Speaker, 
NASA  has  entered  into  negotiations  with 
both  Great  Britain  and  FYance  and  its 
representatives  are  about  to  consum- 
mate an  agreement  on  the  international 
satellite  program.  For  that  reason,  we 
yielded  to  the  Senate  and  acceded  to  the 
Senate  request  for  an  additional  $4 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  closing,  there  is  one 
other  area,  the  Surveyor  Orbit  project 
from  which  we  on  the  House  side  cut  out 
some  $28.2  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  the  House 
committee  considered  this  proposition, 
the  NASA  organisation  had  not  yet  made 
up  Its  mind  Just  precisely  what  these 
manned  lunar  supporting  programs  were 
going  to  be.  Since  that  time  the  pro- 
grams have  been  deflnltlzed.  since  that 
time  the  whole  scientific  world,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  most 
everyone  who  has  any  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  feel  the  project  Is  absolutely 
essential  In  connection  with  a  maimed 
moon  landing.  So  we  acceded  to  the 
Senate  in  this  request,  not  for  the  full 
$28  million,  but  $20  million,  to  get  the 
program  off  the  ground  becau.'se  *he  ex- 
perts tell  us,  as  I  said  before.  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  for  the  manned  moon 
landing  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  in  conclusion  if  this 
motion  should  prevail  it  would  be  the 
worst  part  of  wisdom,  to  be  sure,  and 
It  would  preclude  the  Congress  from 
doing  things  that  have  got  to  be  done. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  fMr.  WydlerI. 

Mr.  WYDLER  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  the 
chairman  regarding  subsection  <h)  of 
the  conference  report  dealing  with  the 
proposed  Electronics  Research  Center.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  In  con- 
nection with  this  section  of  the  report 
when  the  "further  detailed  study"  called 
for  by  the  conference  report  will  be 
made? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The 
House  succeeded  in  getting  its  complete 
language  In   the   report   adopted.     The 


gentleman  sat  in  committee,  he  heard 
all  of  the  arguments,  he  knows  this  as 
well  as  I  do.  that  the  matter  will  go  to 
NASA,  that  NASA  must  come  back  with 
a  detailed  study  as  to  size,  location,  and 
type  of  buildings;  that  it  must  be  in  by 
February  1  next  year.  Then  txjth  Houses 
of  Congress  have  45  days  in  which  to 
review  the  matter  and  if  neither  House 
takes  adverse  action  the  matter  w^ill  then 
stand  approved. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  answer.  Could  the  gen- 
tleman assure  me  that  other  areas  of 
the  United  States  besides  Boston.  Mass., 
will  be  considered  as  a  possible  location 
for  this  Center? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  They 
could  be  considered. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Will  they  be  con- 
sidered? 

Mr.  Mim:R  of  California.  I  cannot 
state  what  the  findings  are  going  to  be 
or  what  is  going  to  happen.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  of  the  language  we  wrote 
in  the  law. 

Mr  WYDLER.  I  am  asking  the  chair- 
man whether  in  his  understanding  there 
will  be  other  areas  considered? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Yes, 
there  will  be  other  areas  considered. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Is  It  the  gentleman's 
understanding  other  areas  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  present  facts  to 
justify  the  location  of  the  Center  in  those 
areas? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  cannot 
speak  for  NASA,  but  I  Imagine  NASA 
will  be  happy  to  receive  any  such  sug- 
gestions. 

Mr.  WYDLER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hech- 

LBRl. 

Mr.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Junior  member  of  this  conference  com- 
mittee. I  simply  would  like  to  express  my 
admiration  and  appreciation  to  my  fel- 
low managers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  in  both  the  House  arnl  the  other 
body.  I  believe  a  great  deal  of  construc- 
tive work  came  out  of  this  conference. 

In  many  respects,  the  final  product  of 
Uie  conference  represents  a  clear  im- 
provement over  the  work  of  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House.  I  cite  as  one  ex- 
ample that  section  of  the  conference  re- 
port which  deals  with  instrumentation 
ships  for  use  in  the  Apollo  program. 
When  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  first  started  to  wrestle 
with  this  problem,  we  heard  testimony 
on  a  request  by  NASA  to  fund  three  in- 
strumentation ships.  At  the  request  of 
our  committee.  Department  of  Defense 
witnesses  appeared  to  apprabse  the  pro- 
posal iKJth  from  an  administrative  stand- 
point and  on  the  question  of  how  many 
ships  would  be  needed  for  the  mission 
and  how  much  they  would  cost.  After 
the  Senate  bill  was  passed,  the  confer- 
ence came  to  grips  with  the  administra- 
tive Issues  involved  and  wisely  concluded 
that  NASA  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense be  directed  to  reach  an  agreement 
by  Jarraary  15,  1964.  and  report  to  the 
respective  Hou.se  and  Senate  committees 
their  conclusions  based  on  the  principles 
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that  the  scheduling,  navigation,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  riiips 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  that  NASA  be 
accorded  priority  for  the  use  of  the  Ap- 
ollo ships  and  control  of  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  instrumentation. 
NASA  cannot  commit  or  obligate  funds 
for  instrumentation  ships  until  the 
NASA-Department  of  Defense  agreement 
is  concluded.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
conference  conunittee  has  arrived  at  a 
statesmanlike  solution  to  a  thorny  ad- 
ministrative problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  administrative  opera- 
tions hare  been  retained  by  the  confer- 
ence committee.  The  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  this  subject,  and  I  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  work  of  the 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Apfilli- 
cations  and  Tracking  and  Data  Acquisi- 
tion, inchiding  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana, Representative  J.  Edward  Roush: 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  JoRif  W. 
Davis;  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoik, 
William  Fitts  Ryan;  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  Richard  Fulton;  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  Thomas 
M.  Pellt;  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Donald  Rumsfeld;  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  John  W.  Wydlbr.  Also, 
W.  H.  Boone,  technical  consultant  of  the 
committee,  and  C.  Edward  Wise,  Jr.,  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  performed  admirably 
in  analyzing  the  budget  requests  for  ad- 
ministrative operations  and  other  aspects 
of  the  authorization  bill. 

How  to  assess  the  appropriate  amount 
of  funds  to  be  allocated  to  personnel  op- 
erations is  a  difficult  question.  Our  com- 
mittee found  that  NASA  was  paying  the 
highest  average  gi-ade  level  in  the  entire 
Federal  Government:  GS-10.  consider- 
ably above  comparable  agencies  and  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  discovered  many  instances  of 
courageous,  extremely  hard-working, 
conscientious  individuals  and  th^  staffs 
in  the  space  program.  As  in  any  pro- 
gram of  this  size,  where  the  expansion 
has  been  rapid  and  at  times  headlong, 
there  are  evidences  of  overstafflng.  We 
feel  that  when  an  organizatkm  rets  so 
huge  that  its  Administrator  does  not  see 
his  mail  from  Members  of  Congress,  or 
allows  his  organization  to  leave  such  let- 
ters unanswered  for  kmg  periods  of  time, 
then  it  is  time  to  blow  the  whistle  on  ex- 
cessive personnel  expansioiL 

'nie  answer  is  not  mom  personnel  to 
handle  the  correspondence,  but  better 
utilization  of  existing  personnel. 

For  examine,  a  letter  which  I  directed 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
on  May  31.  1963,  was  answered  on  July 
17,  1963.  A  subsequent  letter  which  I 
addressed  to  the  Honorable  James  E. 
Webb,  Administrator  of  NASA  on  July 
29  remained  unanswered  on  August  IS, 
at  which  time  I  directed  a  followup  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Webb.  I  then  received  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  my  July  29  letter  tnm 
Mr.  Paul  DembUng  of  NASA.  Indicating 
that  Mr.  Webb  was  out  of  town. 

In  the  perspective  of  the  tremendous 
forward  siu-ge  which  America  Is  making 
in  the  space  program,  pcriu^w  these  com- 


ments uppesLr  somewhat  picayune.  Yet 
I  believe  they  symbolize  some  of  what 
is  wrong  with  the  administrative  opera- 
tions of  NASA,  and  in  part  motivated 
some  Members  to  support  BOcae  econo- 
mies in  this  feature  of  NASA's  budget. 

I  am  proud  of  the  work  which  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics accoanplished  this  year  in  re- 
viewing the  NASA  aath(»-lzati(m.  I  am 
also  proud  of  the  report  trf  the  confer- 
ence committee,  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  TeagueI,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
Plight. 

Mr.  TEIAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  surprised  and  disappointed  about 
what  has  happened  on  the  floor  here  to- 
day. First,  about  7  months  ago  I  was 
chairman  of  an  II -man  subcommittee 
that  began  hearings  on  a  major  portion 
of  this  bill.  We  agreed  to  begin  with  the 
thought  that  we  were  going  to  comb  this 
thing  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  and,  if  we 
could  find  a  spot  where  we  could  cut  a 
dime,  we  would  cut  it.  I  was  asked  to  say 
that  that  part  of  the  budget  could  not  be 
cut  but  I  said.  "Of  course  not.  If  we  can 
find  a  place  to  cut  it  we  will  cut  it." 

We  worked  for  7  months.  We  did 
everything  laymen  could  do  to  find  out 
the  truth  about  this  bill.  It  was  re- 
ported out  of  that  subcommittee  unani- 
mously. We  went  to  the  full  committee, 
and  there  the  different  subcommittees 
questioned  the  other  subcommittees,  and 
our  subcommittee  was  questioned.  There 
were  some  different  views  or  additional 
views  reported  out  of  the  full  committee, 
but  there  was  not  a  single  person  who 
voted  against  the  bill  that  was  reported 
out  of  our  subcommittee  and  then  out 
of  the  full  committee. 

At  the  time  we  were  working  on  this 
there  were  such  things  as  the  ApoUo 
contract  involving  a  billion  dollars, 
where  the  contract  was  not  formalized. 
The  truth  was  the  people  did  not  know 
what  the  cost  was  going  to  be.  We  cut 
about  $120  million  off  that  contract.  In 
the  conference  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  argued  with  us  that  now  the  con- 
tract had  been  formalised  and  we  know 
what  the  cost  will  be.  I  would  say  to 
this  House  that  this  is  a  tight  budget. 
Unless  I  miss  my  guess,  NASA  win  be 
back  here  in  January  asking  for  more 
money. 

I  think  the  conferees  did  a  good  Job. 
I  came  bade  over  here  feeling  pretty  good 
about  it  I  am  sure  any  member  of  the 
committee  of  conference  will  tell  you  I 
was  one  i>erson  who  demanded  that  we 
go  as  far  as  we  could  fMr  the  House  po- 
sition. The  Senate  gave  $160  million 
and  we  gave  $147  million.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  House  can  expect  us  to  go  to 
conference  and  demand  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  accept  the  House 
position.  The  former  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mas8a<^usetts  [Mr. 
Martin),  slssied  this  conference  report. 
The  gentleman  from  Peimsylvania  [Mr. 
PcLTOi*]  signed  the  conference  report. 
All  members  signed  it.  I  think  that  the 
Members  owe  a  vote  of  confidence  to  the 
conferees  on  this  bin. 

Mr.  MIUJIR  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  beliere  this  is  a  good  conference 


report.  We  fought  hard  in  the  confer- 
ence. We  got  as  much  as  we  could.  We 
gave  in  only  in  those  instances  where  it 
was  impossible  to  reconcile  the  positions 
of  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  opposed  to  the  con- 
ference report,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qualifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Pexlt  moves  to  recommit  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  biU  H.B.  7500  to  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  with  instructions  to  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  tbe  House  to  Insist 
that  the  aggregate  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  under  the  bill 
shall  not  exceed  the  s\un  of  $5,203,719,000. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  reconunit. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Pelly)  there 
were — ayes  80,  noes  88. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quoram  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  wiU 
close  the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
will  notify  absent  Members,  and  the 
Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  177,  nays  200,  not  voting  56, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1381 

YEAS— 177 


Abbltt 

Collier 

Ichord 

Abele 

Cont* 

Jensen 

Abcrnethy 

Corbett 

Johansen 

Alger 

Cramer 

Jonas 

Anderson 

Cunningham 

Kastenmeler 

Arends 

Curtln 

Keith 

Ashbrook 

Curtis 

King.  N.Y. 

Ashmorc 

Dague 

Knox 

Avery 

Derounlan 

Kunkel 

Ayres 

Derwlnski 

Kyi 

Baker 

Devlne 

Laird 

Baldwin 

Dole 

Langen 

Battin 

Dwyer 

lAttM 

Becker 

Ellsworth 

Lennon 

Beermann 

Flndley 

Lindsay 

Belcher 

Flno 

Lipscomb 

Bell 

Fisher 

McClory 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Ford 

Mcculloch 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Foreman 

McDade 

Betts 

Fountain 

Mclntlre 

Bolton, 

Oathlngs 

McLofikey 

Frances  P. 

Oavln 

MacGregor 

Bolton, 

Glenn 

MallUard 

Oliver  P. 

Ooedtll 

Marsh 

Bonner 

Griffin 

Martin.  Calif 

Bow 

Gross 

Martin.  Nebr 

Bray 

Grover 

May 

Brock 

Gubser 

Meader 

Bromwell 

Gurney 

Michel 

Brotzman 

Haley 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hall 

MUlUen 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Halleck 

Minshall 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Halpem 

Moore 

Bruce 

Hardy 

Morton 

Burton 

Harrison 

Nelsen 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Harska 

Morblad 

Cahin 

Harvey,  Ind. 

CKonskl 

Cannon 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Osmers 

Cederbers 

Henderson 

Ostertag 

Chamberlain 

Hoeven 

Pelly 

Chenoweth 

Horton 

PUUon 

Clancy 

Hosmer 

Plrnle 

Clawson.  Del 

HuU 

Poff 

Cleveland 

Hutchinson 

Qui* 

161S1 

QullUn 

Rdd.  lU. 

R«td.  NT 

lUirel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rich 

Rlehlm&n 

RobUon 

Roudebuah 

RuaiA/cld 

St  0«oni« 

Saytor 

8chadeb«rf 

8ch«nck 

8chne*beU 

Schwelker 


AddAbbo 

Albert 

Andrew* 

A«hley 

Aaptnjill 

Barrett 
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BchiwiiMl 
Short 

SllMi 

8tkw 


SkuMta 
Slack 

Smltli.  Calif. 
Smith.  Va. 
SnyAv 

BorUttm 

Siaflortf 

Stinaon 

Taft 

Taylor 

Ttaromaon,  wu. 

NATS— aoo 

Oray 

Oram.  Oreg. 
Orean.  Pa. 
Haaan.  Oa. 
Hacan.  CalU. 


ToUefaon 

Tuck 

Tupp«r 

VtX 

Wallhauacr 

W«aT«r 

Wectlacd 

Whalley 

Wbltt«a 

Wldnall 

WiUon.  Bob 

Wllaon,  Ind. 

Wlnatead 

Wydler 

Toun,{er 


Batea 

Beckworth 
Blatnik 


Boland 

BolUnc 

Brad  am  aa 

Brtx>ka 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burke 

Burkhalter 

Burleaon 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cameron 

Carey 

Caaey 

Celler 

ChelT 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Cooley 

Connan 

Daddarlo 

Danlela 

DaTla.  Oa. 

OaTla.  Tenn. 

Delaney 

Dent 

OentOQ 

Dincell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulakl 

Duncan 

Edmondaon 

■dwartU 

Bllott 

Kvcrett 

Bvlna 

Fallon 

Parbateln 

Paacell 

Pelghan 

Plnnegan 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Frledel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

FuquA 

Gallagher 

Oarmatz 

Oary 

Olalmo 

Gilbert 

GUI 

Gonzalez 


Harding 

Harrla 

Hawklaa 


Hampblll 
HailoDg 
Hollflcld 
HOUand 

Huddlaston 
Jarman 
JoalaoB 
Johaaon.  Cam 
Johnaon.  Wia. 
Joaaa.  Ala. 


Karth 

Kee 

Kally 

Kaogh 

Kl]«ora 

Kins.  Calif. 


KlueoBskl 


Laadmm 


UboaaU 

LaiiC.Md. 

MeOowall 

M<9iaU 

liaodonald 


Malion 

liatsunaga 

Uatthewa 

MUlar.  Calif. 


Ulnlah 

MoortMad 

Iforgan 

IConia 

Morae 


Mc 

Mxiltar 

Murphy,  Dl. 

IfUrphy.  N.T. 

Natehar 

Nadal 

Mix 

O'Brien,  M.T. 

O'Hara.  m. 

O'Hara.Mlch. 

Olaen.  Mont. 

OKatll 

Paaaman 

Patman 

NOT  VOmNO— 6« 


Patten 

Pepper 

Perklna 

Phllbin 

PUe 

Poage 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Pudnskl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Reuaa 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Rivera.  Alaska 

Rlrera,  B.C. 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla 

Bogera.  Tex 

Rooney,  NT. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Roaenthal 

Bostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Ryan.  NT. 

St  Oermaln 

St.  Onge 

Seereat 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slak 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J. 

ThomiMon.  Tex. 

Toll 

Tuten 

Cdall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Watts 

Weltner 

White 

Whltener 

WIckersham 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Toung 
Zablockl 


Adair 

Auchlncloea 
Baring 
Barry 
Berry 
Broomiield 
Buckley 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Colmer 
Dawson 
Dlggs 
Forrester 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Olbbons 
Ooodllng 
Orabowskl 
Orant 


GrUBtha 

H4b«rt 

Hoffman 

Horan 

Jennings 

Jonsa.  Mo 

Kllbum 

Uoyd 

Long.  La. 

McMillan 

Martin. 

Mathiaa 


Uontcv. 
MorrlBon 
Murray 
O'Brlan.  111. 
Olaon.  Minn. 
PUehar 


Rains 

Roberta.  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Scott 

SheUey 

Sheppard 

Shrlver 

Staebler 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompaon.  La. 

Thorn  berry 

Trimble 

Van  Pelt 

Wataon 

Wharton 

Williams 

WUlls 

Wyman 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr  Auchlncloas  for.  with  Mr.  Hubert 
against. 

Mr.   Adair  for,   with    Mr    SheUey    against 

Mr.  Don  H  Clausen  for,  with  Mr  Martin 
of  Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Wyman  for.  with  Mr.  Buckley  against 

Mr.  Barry  for,  with  Mr    Sheppard  against. 

Mr   HoflTman  for,  with  Mr  Trimble  against. 

Mr   KUburn  for.  with  Mr   Morrison  against. 

Mr.  Ooodllng  for.  with  Mr  Thumpson  of 
Loiitslana  against. 

Mr  Talcott  for.  with  Mr  O'Brien  of  nilnols 
against. 

Mr.  Williams  for,  with  kirs  Griffiths 
against. 

Mr.  Horan  for,  with  Mr    Munagan  against. 

Mr.  Berry  fur.  with  Mr    Orabowskl  aKalnst 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  fur  with  Mr  .Staebler 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr    Lloyd 

Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr.  Shrlver 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr    Wharton. 

Mr.    Dlggs   with    Mr     Mathlas. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr    Olson  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr   Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Olbbons 

Mr.  Orant  with  Mr   Montoya. 

Mr.  Thomberry  with  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan  and  Mr.  GARY 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  249,  nays  125,  not  voting  60. 
as  follows; 

I  Roll  No   1391 
Y1EAS— 249 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Andrews 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Ayrea 

BcUdwln 

Barrett 

Basa 

Bates 

Battln 

Beckworth 

Bell 

Blatnik 


Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Burke 

Burkhalter 

Burleaon 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cahtll 

Cameron 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Clark 

ClawBon.  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Cooley 


Cor  man 

Curtln 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga 

Davis.  Tenn 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Diilskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edmondaon 

■d  wards 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evlns 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Finnegan 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foigarty 

Ford 

Frledel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 


Gary 

Olalmo 

Gilbert 

am 

Gonzales 

Oray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Grover 

Gubeer 

Hagan,  Ga 

Hagen,  Calif 

Haley 

H&lpern 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

HemphlU 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Huddles  ton 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 


Ksrsten 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllgore 

Kind.  Calif 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kunkpl 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Leggetl 

Le«lnskt 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Long.  Md 

McDowell 

McFall 

Uclntlre 

Macdunald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Marsh 

MatBiinaKS 

Matthews 

Meader 

Miller,  Calif 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Moiiagan 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Mobher 

Muss 

Multer 

Murphy. 

Murphy. 

Murray 

Natcher 


111 
N  T 


Abbltt 

Abele 

Abernethy 

Alger 

Anderson 

Arends 

Ash  brook 

Aahmore 

Avery 

Baker 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bennett.  Fla 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Betts 

Bolton, 

Frances  P 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P 
Bonner 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N  C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Bruce 
Burton 
Byrnes,  Wis 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Collier 
Cor  belt 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Dague 
D:'rounlan 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 


Nedzl 

Nix 

OBrlen,  NY. 

OHara.  Dl. 

O'Hara.  Mich 

Olsen,  Mont. 

ONeiU 

Osmers 

Oetertag 

Paaaman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pike 

Poage 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Reld.  N  Y 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex 

Rooney.  N  Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich 

Ryan,  NT 

8t  George 

St  Germain 

St   Onge 

Schwelker 

NATS— 125 

Dole 

Flndley 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Oathlngs 

Gavin 

Glenn  * 

Ooodell 

Gross 

Gurney 

Hall 

HaUeck 

Harrison 

Harsh  a 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Henderson 

Hoeven 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Johanaen 

Jonas 

King.  N  T 

Knox 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McLoskey 

MacOregor 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin.  Nebr 

May 

Michel 

Miller.  NT. 

MlUlken 

Mln&hall 

Moore 


August  28 

Schwengel 
Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Slbal 

Sickles 

SIkes 

Slsk 

Black 

Smith.  low.i 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N  J 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallhauber 

Watts 

Weltner 

White 

Whltener 

WIckersham 

Wldnall 

Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Wright 
Wydler 
Young 
Zablockl 


Morton 

Nolsen 

Norblad 

O'Konskl 

Pelly 

Pillion 

Plrnie 

PoJT 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Reld.  111. 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

Rich 

Roblson 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Short 

Slier 

Skublta 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stlnson 

Taft 

Taylor 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Weaver 

Westland 

Wballey 

Whltten 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Tounger 


NOT  VOTING— 60 


Adair 

Auchlncloss 
Baring 
Barry 
Berry 

Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buckley 
Clausen. 
Don  H 
Colmer 
Dawson 
Dlggs 
Fallon 
Forrester 


Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Oarmata 

Olbbons 

Ooodllng 

Orabowskl 

Orant 

Grlfflths 

H«bert 

Hoffman 

Horan 

Jennlnga 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kllburn 

KIrwan 


Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
McMillan 
Martin,  Mass 
Mathlas 
Montoya 
Morrison 
OBrlen.  Ill 
Olson.  Minn 
Pllcher 
Rains 

Rivers.  Alaska 
Roberts,  Ala. 
Roberts.  Tex 
Scott 


1963 

SheUey 
Slipppiifd 
Shrlver 
Smith.  Va. 

iSt.iehler 

I'illcOtt 
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Teague,  Calif. 
Thompson.  La. 
Thorn  berry 
Trimble 
Van  Pelt 
Watson 


Wharton 
Williams 
WUlla 
Wyman 


I J 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

The  Clerk  amiounced  the  following 
pans; 

On  this  vote; 

Mr    Hebert  for.  with  Mr.  Adair  against. 

Mr   SheUey  for.  with  Mr.  WlUlams  against. 

Mr.  KIrwan  for.  wlUi  Mr.  Don  H.  Clauaen 
against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Miissachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
Wynmn  against. 

Mr.  Auchlncloss  for,  with  Mr.  Talcott 
against. 

Mr.  Barry  for.  with  Mr.  Goodllng  against. 

Mr.  Mathlas  for,  with  Mr.  Berry  against. 

Mr.  Oarmatz  for,  with  Mr.  Boffmaa 
against. 

Mr.  FaUon  for.  with  Mr.  Kllbum  against. 

Mr.  Sheppard  for.  with  Mr.  Horan  against. 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  for.  with  Mr.  Wharton 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  BroomflsW. 

Mrs.  OrllBths  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Roberta  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Teague  of 
California. 

Mr.  WlUls  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Thomberry. 

Mr.  Thon\paon  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Monagan. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  PUcher. 

Mr.  Orabowskl  with  Mr.  Roberts  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Dawaon  with  Mr.  O'Brien  oT  Illinois. 

Mr.  DlggB  with  Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr  Jennings. 

Mr.  Forrester  with  Mr.  BlTers  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Grant  with  Mr.  Long  o<  Tioutslana. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Mciflllaa. 

Mr.  Staebler  with  Mr.  BralUx  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Olbbons. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGcwn,  one  of  its  clerlBi»  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  bills  and  concurrent 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

H.&.  lias.  An  act  to  designate  the  dam  be- 
ing constructed  ami  the  rcsenrolr  to  bs 
form«d  on  the  Dea  Moines  Biver,  Iowa,  as  the 
Red  Rock  Dam  and  Lake  Red  Rock; 

HA.  3671.  An  act  autborlalBg  eoDStruetioa 
of  a  bank  protection  project  on  the  OujandoC 
River  at  BarbotirsvlUe,  W.  Vs.; 

H.R.3887.  An  act  to  authorise  the  ae- 
cepUince  of  donations  of  land  in  th«  State 
or  Nof th  Carolina  for  the  construetimi  at  an 
entrance  road  at  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  4823.  An  act  to  modify  the  flood  con- 
trol project  for  Rend  Lake.  Dl.; 

HR.  5223.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
dra«-al  and  reservation  for  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  of  certain  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  at  Chocolate  Mountain  Aerial 
Gunnery  Range.  Imperial  County,  Calif.,  for 
defense  purposes; 

H.R.  598S.  An  act  to  correct  a  land  de- 
scription  in   the   act   entitled  "To  pro^kla 


for  an  exchange  of  lands  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe, 
and  for  other  purposes"; 

HH.  «710.  An  act  to  app>rove  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  irri- 
gation charges  against  non-Indian-owned 
lands  under  the  Wind  River  Indian  irriga- 
tion project,  Wyoming,  and  lor  other 
purposes; 

H3.  7504.  An  act  to  designate  the  McGee 
Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Angelina 
River,  Texas,  as  the  Sam  Rayburn  Dam  and 
Reserrcrtr; 

H.  Con.  Res.  61.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
ezpreoi  the  sense  of  Congress  in  respect  to 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  from  Saint  Louis. 
Mo.,  to  the  Pacific  Northwest;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  179.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending the  appreciation  of  Congress  to 
the  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
OOeials  for  its  serrice  to  this  Nation. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.B.  6118.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
▼Idlng  for  the  admisalcHi  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  into  the  Union  with  respect  to  the 
selection  of  public  lands  fen-  the  development 
and  expansion  of  communities. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.46.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  cost  of 
certain  investigations  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation shall  be  nonreimbursable; 

8.48.  An  act  to  amend  the  Indian  Long- 
Term  Leasing  Act; 

S.  277.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act,  as  amended,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  ntnnber  of  new  counties  in  which 
crop  insurance  may  be  offered  each  year; 

8. 912.  An  act  approving  a  compromise  and 
settlement  agre«nent  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  at 
tT^iaanM  and  authorizing  the  tribe  to  execute 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  approve 
any  oil  and  gas  leases  entered  into  pursuant 
to  the  agreement; 

8. 933.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Practical  Nurses'  Licensing  Act, 
and  tor  other  purposes; 

8. 1175.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  otlier  ptirposes; 

8. 1583.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
31.  ItM  (68  Btat.  1026),  providing  for  the 
oonstmctlon.  nukintenance,  and  operation  of 
the  liVchaud  Flats  irrigation  project; 

&  1766.  An  act  to  amend  the  Alaska  Pub- 
lie  Works  Act  to  autlicH-ize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  collect,  compromise,  or  release 
certain  claims  held  by  him  under  the  act; 

8. 1868.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 3,  1056  (70  Stat.  986) ,  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  adult  Indian  vocational  training; 
and 

8. 1936.  An  act  authorizing  the  State  at 
Bhocte  Island  or  its  instrumentality  to  main- 
tain. r^Mlr,  and  operate  the  bridge  across 
Mount  Hope  Bay  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  act  approved  March  33, 
1906. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  concurrent  rest^ution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

8.  Oon.  Res.  48.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
tkcrialBg  th«  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
c€  seUeted  excerpts  on  the  196S-64  national 
high  acbool  debate  subject  of  medicare. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  6n  the  dteagreeing 


votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
7500)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  administrative  operations;  and 
for  other  purposes." 


REHABIUTATION  OF  GUAM 

Mr.  ASPINALXu  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideraUon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6225)  to 
provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Guam, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  explain  this  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^-b  are 
considering  a  bill  which  will  provide 
sorely  needed  assistance  to  one  of  our 
territories  —  Guam,  our  westernmost 
possession  in  the  Pacific.  This  is  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  an  aid  bill  than  we  de- 
bated on  the  floor  last  week.  It  Is  dif- 
ferent because  most  of  the  money  in- 
volved will  be  returned  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  with  interest.  Let  me  expdain 
my  point. 

H.R.  6225  provides  $45  million  in  re- 
habilltaticm  and  rebuilding  funds  for 
Guam  which  last  fall  suffered  heavy  de- 
struction from  Typhoon  Karen.  This 
storm,  of  imprecedented  pnqijortions, 
destroyed  3,150  civilian  homes  and  386 
ccmimercial  buildings  and  damaged 
4,650  civilian  homes  and  428  commercial 
establishments.  Guam  was  declared  a 
disaster  area  and  shortly  emergency  re- 
habilitation measures  were  forthcoming. 
I^ans  were  made  to  rebuild  on  a  modern 
basis.  In  the  meantime,  the  homeless 
Guamanians  had  to  live  in  makeshift 
shelters.  Then,  in  April  ol  this  year,  a 
second  storm,  Typhoon  Olive,  leveled 
many  of  the  temporary  housing  units. 

Much  of  the  rehabilitation  require- 
ments is  unrdated  to  the  ^nidiocHis  but  is 
attributable  to  the  ravages  of  World 
War  n.  During  the  capture  of  the  is- 
land in  1941  and  its  liberation  by  our 
American  troops  SVs  years  later,  Guam 
was  virtually  demc^ished.  After  1944 
the  island  recovered  somewhat  but  not 
in  a  logical  fashion.  Much  of  the  post- 
Worki  War  II  and  pre-Typhoon  Karen 
building  was  either  partially  or,  at 
best,  improperly  planned.  Rehabilita- 
tion funds  should  have  been  made  avail- 
able 15  years  ago.  The  capital  city, 
Agana,  and  most  of  the  villages  were  re- 
built on  the  ruins  that  reach  back  to  the 
turn  of  the  century  when  the  United 
States  obtained  the  island  from  Spain. 

It  is  on  this  background  that  the  re- 
habilitation program  envisaged  by  this 
legislation  will  be  developed.  The  bill 
provides  that  of  the  $45  million  over  $34 
minion  win  be  In  the  form  of  loans  and 
repayable  to  the  Federal  Government 
over  a  SO-year  period.  The  remaining 
$10,700,000  wlU  be  in  grants.  The  Gua- 
manians want  it  that  way,  Thtj  do  not 
want  handouts.     They  realize  It  costs 
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money  to  run  ft  government  and  they 
want  to  contribute  their  share. 

Not  only  ftm  I  personally  acquainted 
with  the  presoit  Oovemor  of  Ouam.  the 
Honorable  Slftnuel  F.  L.  Ouerrero.  and 
many  of  the  members  of  the  legislature, 
but  I  count  ftmonf  my  warm  friends  the 
other  several  civilian  Oovemors  who 
have  served  slnee  IfM  when  organic  leg- 
islation was  first  granted  the  territory. 
Each  one  of  these  gentlemen  speaks 
highly  of  the  Ouamanlans.  and  I  know 
their  afflrmfttlons  to  be  true,  and  the 
willingness  of  the  Ouamanlans  to  shoul- 
der their  reaponslhllltles.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  the  money  will  be  wisely 
expended  and  repaid  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

I  urge  prompt  and  favorable  action  on 
H.R.  6225,  as  amended. 

Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  rlcht  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman,  did  Japan  ever 
make  a  contrttutlon  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  Ouam?  Did  Japan  ever  pay  rep- 
arations to  Ouam  for  having  shot  the 
Island  up? 

Mr.  ASPINALLu  No.  As  I  understand 
the  situation.  Japan  has  not  entered  Into 
any  agreement  to  htf  p  rebuild  Ouam. 

Mr.  0R06fik  8o  whatever  has  been 
done  there,  we  have  done  It.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALX^  I  think  I  can  say  that 
Japan  took  Ouam  without  too  much  de- 
struction, but  when  we  went  in  to  win 
the  war,  unfortunately  much  damage 
was  done  in  Ouam. 

Mr.  OROeS.  Of  course,  we  would  not 
have  had  to  level  Guam  or  we  would  not 
have  had  to  aboot  the  place  up  If  the 
Japanese  had  not  gone  In  there  In  the 
first  place. 

Mr.  AfiPINAUL.  I  am  In  agreement 
with  my  friend.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  OR068.  But  there  has  been  no 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Japa- 
nese.   Is  that  eorreet? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

ifr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  could  the  gentleman  tell 
us  something  about  these  loans  and  the 
Interest  and  the  length  of  time  they  are 
to  run? 

B<r.  ASFINAU^  The  Interest  rates 
would  be  the  same  rates  that  the  Oov- 
emment  would  have  to  pay  on  the  money 
that  It  borrows  as  of  that  time.  The  term 
for  repayment  would  be  30  years. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  SAYIOR  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  Ui  tn  a  position  to  tell  us 
whether  or  not  this  bill  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
whether  these  amounts  have  been 
budgeted. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  This  is  $11  million  be- 
low the  Budget  estimate? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  This  baa  also  been  accepted  by 
the  people  of  Guam. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
understand  that  Ouam  Ls  of  course  a  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  Rentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  And  of  course 
we  did  spend  a  good  deal  of  money  by  the 
way  helping  to  rehabilitate  and  rebuild 
Japan,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  What  this  bill 
does  Is  to  spend  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  Federal  funds  directly  in  rebuilding 
some  of  the  facilities  in  Ouam  and  this 
Ls  nothing  but  a  loan  at  the  going  rate 
of  interest  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
must  pay  on  money  that  it  borrows,  to 
the  people  of  Ouam  and  to  local  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  live  on  Ouam. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect except  for  the  grant  moneys  here- 
tofore mentioned. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  the  loans 
are  to  be  paid  back  over  a  period  of 
30  years:  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  The  loans  are  to  be  paid  back 
in  30  years  from  the  time  they  receive 
the  money  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr  OROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  this  is  not  the  first 
bill  to  provide  money  for  Ouam  and 
that  there  have  t)een  one  or  more  bills 
in  the  past,  have  there  not? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  There  has  been  no 
bill  such  as  this  bill.  Ouam  has  re- 
ceived moneys  for  certain  expanses  aind 
damages  that  they  have  suffered  as  a 
result  of  war  damage.  I  should  say  fur- 
ther that  Ouam  has  received  an  author- 
ization payment  for  the  taking  of  cer- 
tain lands  20  years  ago,  but  they  have 
not  received  the  money  up  to  the  present 
time.  This  Is  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
military.  They  have  received  certain 
contributions  as  the  result  of  the  disas- 
ters that  they  suffered  from  typhoons 
Karen  and  Olive. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  this  bill. 
and  I  also  want  the  record  to  show  that 
this  is  not  the  first  money  that  is  going 
to  Ouam.  They  have  had  grants,  and 
several  of  them,  as  I  understand  the 
situation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No.  not  in  any  ^reat 
amount  and  not  to  cover  the  purposes 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
whether  or  not  there  are  any  lobbyists 
Involved  in  this  little  gift  from  our  tax- 
payers? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  can  assure  my 
friend  from  New  York  that  there  are  no 
lobbyists  as  far  as  our  committee  knows 
that  are  involved  in  this,  and  I  think  I 
would  know  if  there  were. 

Mr.  8ECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  when  the  war 
broke  out.  the  Oueunanians  had  no  citi- 
zenship. They  were  only  nationals  com- 
pletely subject  to  the  dortunation  of  the 
Navy.  I  was  there  in  September,  about 
2  months  after  the  invasion.  Their  ma- 
jor    city     was     completely     destroyed. 


Towr\s  up  and  down  Ouam  were  leveled 
by  us  when  we  were  trying  to  take  the 
island  back.  I  think  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that.  As  I  recall  it.  when  the  war 
broke  out  the  Ouamanians  had  over 
2.300  of  their  boys  in  the  Navy  on  our 
ships,  over  10  percent  of  the  population, 
and  they  did  not  even  at  that  time  have 
citizenship.  In  the  midthirties  some  will 
remember  a  delegation  came  over  here 
to  visit  with  Members  of  Congress  in  an 
attempt  to  get  citizenship  at  that  time 
and  they  were  denied  it.  I  think  if  there 
was  ever  a  meritorious  bill  that  passed 
this  House  with  reference  to  a  people 
that  deserved  it  and  were  patriotic  100 
percent  during  the  Japanese  occupation, 
this  is  it.  I  visited  a  schoolteacher  on 
one  side  of  tlie  island  who  had  buried  in 
an  oilcloth  frcan  his  table  an  American 
flag  and  a  number  of  books.  I  was  there 
when  he  dug  them  up  to  put  in  his  school- 
house  the  day  following  our  return.  So 
I  say.  if  ever  people  deserved  at  our 
hands  this  kind  of  legislation,  it  is  the 
people  of  Ouam.  This  is  an  excellent  bill 
which  is  long  overdelayed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertra  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  provide  for  reha- 
bilitation In  connection  with  the  damage 
caused  In  Ouam  by  Typhoon  Karen  on  No- 
vember 11.  1962;  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  neceasary  public  works,  includ- 
ing the  acquisition  of  real  property;  to 
develop  and  stimulate  trade  and  Industry; 
and  to  provide  facilities  for  community  life 
through  a  program  of  iiseful  public  works 
and  community  development. 

Sec  2.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  not 
to  exceed  •56.000,000  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  to  be  paid  to  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Ouam  in  such  sums  as  may  be 
requested  by  the  Oovemor  of  Ouam  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  such  moneys  as  may  be  appropriated 
shall  be  available  until  expended.  No  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  unleu  It  is  requested 
prior  to  June  30.  1B73.  Funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  and  paid  to  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  Ouam  shall  be  available  for 
administrative  expenses  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  Including  the 
employment  of  consultants,  such  as  engi- 
neers, architects  and  other  technical  experts. 
personal  services  and  rental  In  Ouam  and 
elsewhere,  supplies  and  equipment,  travel 
expenses,  transfer  of  household  goods  and 
effects,  purchase,  repair,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  vehicles,  and  such  other  ex- 
penses as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  foregoing  purposes.  Funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  also  be  available 
for  use  by  the  Oovernment  of  Ouam  to  per- 
mit Ouam  to  qualify  for  participation  In 
Federal  programs 

Hec  3  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
withhold  from  sums  collected  pursuant  to 
section  30  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Ouam  (48 
use  1421h).  before  such  sums  tu-e  trans- 
ferred to  the  Government  of  Ouam.  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
estimates  will  reimburse  the  United  States, 
with  Interest  as  set  forth  t)elow,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  thirty  years  beginning  June  30,  1968, 
for— 

(a)  100  per  centum  of  such  moneys  as  are 
paid  under  section  2  hereof  for  water  proj- 
ects,  power  projects,  or  telephone  projects; 
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(b)  100  per  centum  of  such  moneys  as  are 
paid  under  section  3  hereof  for  uae  by  the 
government  of  Ouam  to  permit  Ouam  to 
qualify  for  participation  In  Federal  pro- 
grams; and 

(c)  50  per  centum  of  all  other  moneys  as 
are  paid  under  section  2  hereof. 

The  foregoing  amounts,  until  reimbursed 
to  the  United  States,  shall  bear  Interest  be- 
ginning July  1.  1968,  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  rate 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  aver- 
age yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturities  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month 
preceding  the  advance,  adjusted  to  the  near- 
est one-eighth  of  1  per  centiun.  All  sums 
so  withheld  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Sec.  4.  The  goveriunent  of  Ouam  In  carry- 
ing out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  may  utlllae, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  the  available  serv- 
ices and  facilities  of  agencies  and  Instru- 
menUUtles  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  upon 
a  reimbursable  basis.  Reimbursements  may 
be  credited  to  the  appropriation  or  fund 
which  provided  the  services  and  facilities  or 
the  appropriation  or  fund  currently  available 
for  providing  such  services  or  facilities. 
Agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  shall  make  available  to  the 
government  of  Guam  upon  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  such  services  and 
facilities  as  they  are  equipped  to  render  or 
furnish,  and  they  may  do  so  without  reim- 
bursement if  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

Sec.  6.  No  portion  of  the  sums  to  be  re- 
paid by  the  government  of  Ouam  to  the 
Treasury,  as  provided  for  in  section  3  hereof, 
shall  be  considered  to  be  public  indebted- 
ness of  Ouam  within  the  meaning  of  section 
11  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  (48  U.8.C. 
1423a). 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  11,  strike  out  "$68,000,000"  and 
insert    $46,000,000". 

Page  a.  line  3.  after  the  word  "Ouam"  in- 
sert "with  the  concurrence  of  the  territorial 
leglslattu^". 

Page  4.  following  line  12,  add  a  new  sec- 
tion reading  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interl(»'  and 
the  Oovemor  of  Ouam,  with  the  assistance 
of  such  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  and  the  Oovernment  of 
Ouam  as  the  President  and  the  Oovemor, 
respectively,  may  designate,  sball  prepare  a 
long-range  •ccnomlc  develoi»nent  plan  for 
Guam.  Of  the  moneys  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  section  2  of  this  Act.  not 
more  than  $200,000  shall  be  available  to  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  designated 
by  the  President  to  fiunlsh  such  assistance 
may  do  so  without  reimbursement  or  trans- 
fer of  funds.  An  interim  report  of  the  Sec- 
rotary  and  the  Oovemor  on  progress  towards 
formulation  of  such  plan  shall  be  presented 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  or  be- 
fore September  1,  1964,  or  nine  months  from 
the  date  on  which  app'Topriatlons  to  carry 
out  this  Act  first  become  available,  which- 
ever occurs  later,  and  the  final  report  on  the 
plan  shall  be  presented  on  or  before  July  1, 
1965.  or  eighteen  months  from  the  date  on 
which  appropriations  to  carry  out  this  Act 
first  become  available,  whichever  occurs 
later." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  revise  and 
extend  the  remarks  I  have  just  made  and 
that  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Savxor],  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien] .  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  West- 
LANO],  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O'Hara],  and  any  others  desiring  to  do 
so  may  be  placed  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately preceding  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ijoin  my 
colleagues  in  recommending  approval  of 
HJl.  6225.  Ouam  needs  rehabilitation 
and  reconstruction  not  only  because  of 
two  destructive  typhoons  but  because  the 
island  was  not  given  the  attention  it  de- 
served after  World  War  n.  Following 
the  liberation  of  Guam  in  1944,  the  mili- 
tary departments  decided  to  construct 
permanent  installations — warehouses, 
ofnces,  and  homes.  The  permanent  mili- 
tary Installations  on  Guam  and  on  Sai- 
pan,  125  miles  north,  suffered  relatively 
few  damages  although  they  were  struck 
by  the  same  winds  that  demolished  the 
temporary  structures.  The  civilian  in- 
stallations were  of  the  quonset  and  But- 
ler hut  type,  which  are  satisfactory  for 
temporary  uses  but  cannot  withstand  the 
elements.  Instead  of  developing  the  vil- 
lages in  a  modern  manner  as  we  should 
have  done  we  permitted  them  to  grow  in 
a  crazy  quilt  pattern.  In  the  long  run, 
the  typhoons  may  have  been  blessings  in 
disguise  because  now  we  are  forced  to  re- 
build and  this  time  it  will  be  done  in  a 
sensible  manner. 

It  is  going  to  be  costly.  It  will  cost 
at  least  $50  million  and  probably  more. 
I  seriously  doubt  if  the  $45  million  in  this 
bill  will  do  the  job.  In  the  Committee  on 
Int^or  and  Insular  Affairs  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  restore  $6  million  of  the 
$11  million  by  which  the  total  authoriza- 
tion was  reduced.  My  amendment  was 
defeated.  I  offered  the  amendment  be- 
cause I  felt  the  Guam  and  Federal  au- 
thorities who  surveyed  the  needs  had  jus- 
tified the  request  and  that  that  amount 
would  be  used  in  a  judicious  manner. 
Not  only  do  I  think  it  would  be  wisely 
used  but  I  am  certain  the  Guamanians 
will  repay  the  amount  they  are  expected, 
to  repay.  In  the  p&st,  they  have  met 
their  obligations  and  in  the  future  they 
will  do  so.  I  am  not  going  to  offer  my 
amendment  on  the  floor  today  but  if  the 
other  body  authorizes  the  larger  amount 
I  am  going  to  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  my  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Aspinall],  in  recommending 
favorable  consideration  of  HJl.  6225. 

I  want  to  discuss  the  careful  planning 
that  went  Into  preparation  of  this  legis- 
lation and  the  lengthy  hearings  devoted 
to  it  in  our  committee.  Shortly  after 
the  onslaught  of  Typhoon  Karen,  Gua- 
manian  and  Federal  authorities  surveyed 
^e  damages  and  made  recommenda- 
tions for  emergency  and  long-term  re- 
habilitation. These  recommendations 
were  studied  several  months  before  they 
were  sent  to  Congress  in  the  form  of  an 
executive  communication  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Initially,  the  total  program  would  have 
cost  $70  million  but  the  Bureau  of  the 


Budget  reduced  it  by  20  percent.  We 
called  Governor  Guerrero  and  his  public 
works  officer,  Speaker  of  the  Guam  Leg- 
islature Won  Pat,  Mr.  Christobal,  mem- 
ber of  the  Guam  Legislature,  Interior 
Department  officials,  and  representatives 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  be- 
fore the  committee  to  find  out  how  thor- 
oughly this  proposal  had  been  analyzed 
and  how  the  funds  were  to  be  used.  We 
held  several  days'  hearings  on  the  bill 
before  we  finally  reduced  the  total  to 
$45  million.  It  still  calls  for  a  sizable 
expenditure — $45  million  is  a  lot  of  mon- 
ey. But  we  cannot  ask  Guam  to  get 
along  on  less.  As  explained  by  our  chair- 
man, many  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  funds  will  be  used  stem  from  World 
War  n.  If  we  had  rebuilt  Guam  as  we 
should  have  done  in  the  late  forties  or 
early  fifties  we  could  have  done  so  at 
half  the  present  cost.  Permanent,  stable 
construction  like  that  provided  by  the 
military  on  Guam  and  neighboring  Sal- 
pan  would  have  withstood  much  of  the 
typhoon  damage.  However,  it  is  too  late 
to  talk  about  what  we  might  have  done. 
We  must  get  on  with  the  tremendous 
job  that  is  facing  Guam. 

We  have  before  us  a  bill  which  au- 
thorizes a  $45  million  appropriation 
against  which  the  government  of  Guam 
may  draw  in  order  to  provide  public 
works  and  community  development  proj- 
ects. 

On  page  3  of  our  committee  report  we 
explain  how  the  money  will  be  spent. 
Every  item  has  been  studied  and  pared 
down;  yet,  we  have  assured  ourselves  that 
while  the  overall  amount  to  be  appropri- 
ated is  firm,  the  individual  items,  the 
categories  and  purposes,  and  the  dollar 
estimates  must  be  kept  flexible  in  order 
to  insure  proper  utilization  of  funds.  Let 
us  consider  each  of  the  flve  categories. 

Education:  Six  schools  were  either  or 
almost  totally  destroyed  and  must  be 
rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  over  $2  million.  In 
addition,  three  more  schools  and  the  col- 
lege of  Guam  were  badly  damaged  and 
must  be  rehabilitated  at  a  cost  of  $2V2 
million. 

Village  development:  Three  villages, 
Senajana,  Yona,  Asan  and  t^e  capital 
city,  Agana,  have  been  designated  too 
unsafe  and  unsanitary  for  inhabitants. 
Approximately  $61/2  million  have  been 
allocated  for  these  projects. 

Public  works:  Existing  public  works 
must  be  rehabilitated.  This  includes 
sewer  and  drainage  systems,  street  lights, 
curbs,  and  gutters.  The  penitentiary  is 
in  very  bad  condition  and  many  of  the 
public  works  quonsets  of  1945  vintage 
collapsed  during  the  storm.  Approxi- 
mately $5  million  will  be  used  for  these 
projects. 

Resources  development:  Of  the  $6  mil- 
lion to  be  used  for  resources  development 
roughly  $5,500,000  will  be  earmarked  for 
commercial  port  and  air  terminal  facili- 
ties. 

Public  utilities:  The  big  item  of  ex- 
penditure, of  course,  is  for  provision  of 
adequate  public  utilities,  that  is,  water, 
power,  and  telephone  facilities.  Orig- 
inally, $23,600,000  was  tagged  for  these 
purposes  but  the  committee  reduced  the 
figure  by  $5  million. 

When  this  bill  was  first  considered  in 
our  committee  the  total  outlay  was  for 
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$M  minion.  We  reduced  thlA  total  by 
$11  million  tor  deereastns  the  amoimt  for 
power  fadllttn  by  tfl  million  and  the  sum 
recommended  for  tfflase  derelopment  by 
$8  million.  Stnee  the  power  project  is 
not  scheduled  for  completion  until  1970 
sufllclent  time  wtil  remain  to  finance  the 
construction  In  another  manner. 

Whether  the  reduced  Tillage  develop- 
ment amount  win  be  adequate  will  de- 
pend in  part  on  the  success  achieved 
under  another  Mem  of  pending  legislation 
hi  the  other  bodr,  which  permits  the 
Ouam  Houslnff  Authority  to  sponsor  a 
portion  of  this  Tillage  development  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  brought  a  bill  to 
the  floor  that  la  long  overdue.  Its  need 
Is  emphasised  by  damages  done  by  two 
destructive  typboons.  I  do  not  wish  to 
mislead  my  ooQeaffues.  A  goodly  portion 
of  the  expendttores  will  be  for  projects 
unrelated  to  the  typhoons  but  attribu- 
table to  damages  related  to  World  War 
n,  as  wen  as  general  deterioration  of  the 
temporary  constaractlon  over  the  past  18 
years.  I  hope  HJl.  0225.  as  amended, 
win  be  prompUy  enacted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  WESTIjAIID.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  am 
In  support  of  HH.  6225.  Despite  the  fact 
that  $45  mflllan  is  a  lot  of  money.  I  want 
our  colleagoes  to  understand  that  this 
Is  not  a  gift  to  the  people  of  Ouam  who 
are.  Inddentidly.  like  ourselves  American 
citizens. 

Of  the  $45  million  at  least  $34  million 
of  It  Is  In  the  form  of  a  loan,  the  repay- 
ment of  whldi  win  begin  In  5  years.  June 
30.  1968.  and  win  conthnje  for  30  years. 
The  Guamanlans  are  agreeable  to  re- 
paying the  loan  and  paying  an  Interest 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  VnOtet  the  terms  of  the  legls- 
latlot^the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will 
withhold  from  FMeral  Income  taxes  suf- 
ficient funds  to  pay  the  annual  loan  in- 
stallments, which  will  be  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1,900,000.  Since  1950.  when 
Congress  enacted  Organic  legislation  for 
the  territory  the  Federal  Income  taxes 
covered  into  the  Ouam  treasury  have 
averaged  $3,850,000.  Now.  of  coiirse,  the 
mlhtary  Importance  of  Ouam  may 
change  in  the  future  but  this  Is  the 
chance  the  Qiiamanlans  win  have  to 
take.  If  the  coDectlons  continue  and 
local  revenues  remain  stable  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Ouam  ehould  experience  little 
difBcuIty  in  BMetlng  its  repayment  ob- 
ligations to  the  XTnlted  States. 

Assuming  that  the  entire  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  Is  made 
available.  It  wfll  require  about  half  the 
collections  to  pay  off  the  loan. 

The  bUl  also  provides  for  the  creation 
of  a  Joint  Federal  and  Ouam  committee 
to  study  long-range  economic  develop- 
ments for  the  Mand.  We  do  not  want 
Ouam  to  have  to  depend  solely  on  mili- 
tary employment  and  expenditure.  Per- 
haps fishing,  agrtovdture.  or  tourism  can 
be  developed.  We  want  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  an  endeavor  to  find  new 
sources  oi  liicame  for  Ouam.  I  hope 
this  joint  eotu—lttee  will  come  up  with 
some  sound  propcaalB. 

The  blB  |ae>fktes  that  the  legislature 
will  oonour  In  the  projects  to  be  devel- 
oped before  Xhef  are  recommended  by 
the  Oovemor  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Intertor.   Since  I  have  con- 


fidence In  both  the  Oovemor  and  the 
Legislature  I  feel  certain  that  the  Secre- 
tary wlU  not  be  asked  to  Justify  unsound 
projects. 

I  hope  the  House  gives  speedy  approval 
to  this  measure. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [  Mr.  Aspinall  I 
the  chairman  of  the  great  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  ©"BarENl,  the  author  of  H.R.  8225, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  bringing  before  us  a  measure  that 
should  pass  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

I  doubt  that  there  has  ever  been  a 
committee  of  the  House  that  has  ever 
worked  with  more  diligence  and  more 
dedication  than  the  great  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  As  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  freshman  class  of  the  81st 
Congress,  I  feel  a  sort  of  reflected  glory 
because  my  dear  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Asfi- 
nallI,  Is  the  first  M«nber  of  that  class 
to  attain  a  chairmanship  of  a  major 
committee  of  the  House.  His  name  will 
go  down  in  the  history  of  our  country 
and  It  is  now  held  in  admiration  and 
affection,  as  evidenced  recently  by  the 
awardinii  to  him  of  an  honorary  doctor's 
degree  by  the  University  of  Alaska. 

Ouam  Is  far  in  the  Pacific,  very  close 
to  the  Bamboo  Curtain.  There  Is  amonK 
the  people  in  Ouam  a  love  of  the  United 
States  and  a  devotion  to  the  things  for 
which  our  country  stands  that  have  un- 
dergone the  test  of  war,  of  catastrophe, 
and  of  the  demands  for  clear  thinking 
and  resolute  action  In  times  of  peace. 

Ouam  is  no  foreign  land.  It  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  United  States.  Over  Its 
soil  waves  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  H.R. 
6225  provides  for  its  rehabilitation  from 
the  dijnage  of  heav-y  wartime  bombard- 
ment and  the  tragic  devastation  wrought 
by  Typhoon  Karen. 

It  Is  one  of  the  most  meritorious  bills 
introduced  at  this  session  of  the  88th 
Congress  and  Its  passage  by  unanlmmis 
vote  of  the  House  will  be  the  best  evi- 
dence we  can  give  to  the  people  of  Ouam 
of  our  deep  and  abiding  friendship  for 
them  as  fellow  Americans  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  loyalty  and  patriotic  devotion 

Mr.  MAT8UNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H  R.  (J225.  which  would 
provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Ouam. 

Because  Hawaii  Is  the  State  nearest  to 
Ouam.  the  people  of  Ouam  look  to  Ha- 
waii's Congressmen  to  serve  as  their 
spokesmen  in  Congress.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  together  with  Senator 
IHOUTE  and  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 
Congressman  Gill.  I  made  an  inspec- 
tion trip  to  Ouam  shortly  after  it  had 
been  struck  by  Typhoon  Karen  on  No- 
vember 11, 1962. 

The  devastation  was  nearly  complete. 
It  was  as  If  a  giant  bulldozer  had  run 
over  the  island.  On  April  29.  1963.  a 
second  typhoon  destroyed  the  temporary 
housing  units  which  had  been  construct- 
ed after  the  November  typhoon. 

The  Island  of  Ouam  was  twice  a  battle- 
field during  World  War  II,  and  suffered 
widespread'  devastation  each  time.  It 
was  never  completely  rebuilt  and  reha- 
bilitated since  World  War  n. 


It  is  time  that  we  undertake  a  perma- 
nent reconstruction  of  its  basic  facilities. 
The  people  of  Ouam  are  industrious  and 
forward  looking.  They  have  lived 
through  the  trials  of  wartime  battles  and 
peacetime  t3rphoons,  and  their  spirit  Ls 
still  remarkably  high.  But  they  are 
sorely  in  need  of  help  and  their  patience 
should  not  be  put  to  further  test. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  the  people  of  Guam  are 
our  fellow  Americans.  They  have  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  our  support  in 
peace  and  In  war.  This  westernmost 
territory  of  the  United  States  is  only 
about  600  miles  from  Red  China.  When 
trouble  strikes  again,  Guam  will  be  in 
the  forefront  of  military  operations. 

Guam  has  a  great  potential  in  the 
maritime,  business,  and  agricultural 
fields,  as  well  as  in  Its  role  as  a  supporting 
community  for  a  strong  military  base. 
But  It  needs  the  help  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  its  reconstruction  and  rehabili- 
tation to  Insure  her  future  growth  and 
usefulness,  not  cmly  for  her  own  people 
but  for  us  as  a  nation. 

I  urge  the  unanimous  approval  of  this 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  said  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

House  Resolution  500  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
purpose  to  Inquire  of  the  majority  leader 
as  to  the  program  for  the  balance  of  the 
week  and  for  next  week  and  then  the 
week  after.  Before  making  that  Inquiry 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  want  to  say  Uiat 
the  program  which  I  anticipate  he  will 
announce  has  t)een  under  very  recent 
discussion  between  the  majority  leader, 
the  Speaker,  and  miyself ,  and  I  have  been 
In  contact  with  many  Members  on  our 
side,  as  I  am  quite  sure  the  Speaker  and 
the  majority  leader  have  been  in  contact 
with  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

I  just  want  to  say,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  program  that  was  finally  de- 
vised and  worked  out  meets  with  my  full 
agreement.  We  are  coming  up  to  the 
Labor  I>ay  weekend,  and  a  lot  of  Mem- 
bers with  youngsters  are  getting  them 
back  in  school.  We  have  work  yet  to  do 
in  this  Congress,  and  certainly  every  one 
of  us  wants  to  conclude  this  session  as 
early  as  we  can.  but.  as  we  go  along,  if  we 
can  dispose  of  the  bills  that  are  ready 
for  consideration  that  is  probably  the 
best  we  can  do.  If  there  is  to  t)e  an  ex- 
tended session  certainly,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  think  a  few  days  off  now 
and  then  for  the  purposes  of  the  Mem- 
bers are  very  much  deserved.  And  so, 
having  said  as  much,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
I  am  not  anticipating  too  much  as  to 
what  the  majority  leader  will  announce 
concerning  the  program.  I  now  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  for  Us 
statement  and  his  cooperation  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter.  I  have  heard 
from  enough  Members  on  my  side  to 
concur  in  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  many  Mem- 
bers are  anxious  to  have  a  few  days  off 
during  Labor  Day  week,  and  I  am  happy 
that  we  have  been  able  to  arrange  the 
program  accordingly. 

We  have  finished  the  legislative  pro- 
gram for  this  week  and  we  do  not  Intend 
to  announce  any  legislative  business  for 
next  week. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  week  of  September  9, 
1963,  is  as  follows: 

Monday:  Consent  Calendar,  If  we  get 
permission  to  set  It  on  that  day,  and 
the  Private  Calendar  likewise.  Also  It 
is  District  Day,  but  there  are  no  bills. 

Some  suspensions  may  be  annoimced. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  announce  any  at 
this  time. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week:  S.  1576,  Mental  Retardation  Fa- 
cilities and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963.  This 
is  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general 
debate. 

This,  of  course,  is  subject  to  the  usual 
reservations  that  conference  reports  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any 
further  program  may  be  annoimced  later. 
We  expect  to  have  additional  program. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  FRIDAY,  AU- 
GUST 30  AND  MEETING  DAYS  FOR 
THE  WEEK  OF  SEPTEMBER  3 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  announcement  Just  made.  If  the 
gentleman  will  3rleld  further.  I  would 
like  to  make  some  unanimous-consent 
requests. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose, Mr.  Sp>eaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Friday,  August  30;  and  when  it  adjourns 
on  Friday,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Tues- 
day, September  3;  and  when  it  adjourns 
on  Tuesday,  September  3,  It  adjourn  to 
meet  on  Thursday,  September  5;  and 
that  when  It  adjourns  on  that  day  It  ad- 
journ to  meet  on  Monday,  September  9. 

The  SPEIAKER.'  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  there  be  an- 
other session  of  the  House  before 
Thanksgiving? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  he  was 
listening  when  I  announced  the  program 
for  the  week  of  September  9. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  getting  closer 
and  closer  to  this  Christmas  decoration 
business,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  And  If  the  gentleman 
pushes  me  harder  and  harder  I  might 
have  to  relent  on  that  agreement  to  make 
him  Santa  Claus. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  re- 
spond to  that  by  saying  that  I  thought 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Baowir] 
read  me  out  on  that  role  a  few  days  ago. 
I  was  not  anticipating  being  Santa  Claus. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERIM  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstanding 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  until  Fri- 
day next,  the  clerk  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  Senate  and  that 
the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found  truly 
enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR,  SUSPENSIONS, 
AND  THE  PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  consent  cal- 
endar and  any  suspensions  that  are  in 
order  on  Monday,  September  2,  and  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar  in  order  on 
Tuesday,  September  3,  may  go  over  to 
Monday,  September  9. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langkn]  have 
unanimous  consent  to  include  extraneous 
material  in  his  special  order  previously 
entered  for  Friday,  August  30. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 


AGAINST  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress, today,  has  taken  a  unique  step  in 
an  effort  to  prevent  a  railroad  strike  at 
12:01  a.m.  tomorrow  morning.  The 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger,  on  July  9,  had 
an  editorial  which  shed  sensible  light  on 
this  difficult  situation.  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Against  Ouh  Inteezst 

The  railroad  unions,  now  poised  for  a 
stxike  of  disastrous  consequences,  have 
blundered. 

They  have  forced  public  opinion  into  line 
against  them;  they  have  emerged  from  4 
years  of  negotiations  with  the  Image  of  the 
force  which  Is  against  progress. 

And  by  alining  themselves  on  the  side  of 
reactionary  thinking  they  endanger  the  en- 
tire balance  of  labor  and  management  rela- 
tions built  up  during  the  years.  They  are 
forcing  the  Kennedy  administration  to  take 
■trong  action  to  avert  a  stoppage  which 
would  In  effect  close  ports  and  snarl  a  major 
part  of  the  Nation's  commerce  so  dependent 
on  ability  to  move  goods. 


The  threatened  strike  Thiirsday  morning 
at  12:01  would  not  radicaUy  affect  Boston's 
commuters,  already  somewhat  hardened  to 
loss  of  commuter  service,  but  Its  effect  In 
New  York  and  Chicago  would  be  immense. 

The  issues  of  the  threatened  strike  pre- 
clude much  public  sympathy  for  the  unions. 
Regardless  of  the  Issues  in  this  conflict,  one 
point  Is  clear:  the  railroads  are  sick  and  they 
need  a  change  to  regain  strength. 

The  Issues,  of  coiirse,  are  not  just  wages; 
they  are  issues  of  Job  security,  but  of  a 
spurious  kind.  The  railroads  contend  that 
they  have  nearly  40,000  firemen  working  In 
dlesel  locomotives,  both  on  long  runs  and  in 
the  yards,  who  are  no  longer  needed.  They 
contend  that  with  equipment  now  in  use,  a 
second  brakeman  is  another  freeloader  In 
the  railroads'  trains.  The  brakeman  who 
rides  In  the  cab  with  the  engineer  can  effi- 
ciently and  safely  perform  all  the  brake- 
man's  duties,  they  say,  and  provide  a  safe 
replacement  for  the  fireman  as  well. 

Tbe  railroads  estimate  that  the  annual 
savings  from  the  removal  of  this  feather- 
bedding  would  come  to  nearly  S600  million 
annxially. 

A  related  Issue  Is  that  of  pay  systems. 
Under  the  present  and  badly  outmoded 
rules,  an  engineer  Is  paid  a  day's  pay  for  8 
hours'  work  or  100  miles,  whichever  comes 
first.  And  on  a  16-hour  run  from  Chicago 
to  Denver,  rules  require  eight  changes  of 
entire  seven-man  crews  as  the  train  enters 
regions  set  up  by  unions  in  days  when  trains 
were  slower.  Undw  these  rules,  an  engineer 
can  be  paid  4»4  days'  wages  for  taking  a 
train  round  trip  from  New  York  to  Wash- 
ington on  runs  which  take  4  hours  of  work 
each  way. 

These  rules  were  agreed  to  during  the  days 
when  a  freight  train  might  take  8  hours  to 
travel  100  miles  and  as  such  were  a  form  of 
incentive  pay. 

The  issues  have  grown  over  generations  of 
agreements  whose  cumulative  effect  has  been 
to  force  the  railroads  out  of  competition 
with  the  airlines  and  truck  systems. 

President  Kennedy's  factfinding  Commis- 
sion which  reported  this  spring  was  the 
second  such  body  which  has  called  for  drastic 
changes  in  railroad  work  rules.  And  the 
Supreme  Court,  considering  the  unions' 
challenge  to  the  rallroculs,  ruled  that  the 
railroads  do  have  the  power  to  set  their  own 
work  rules.  It  was  the  management's  de- 
cision to  effect  these  changes  In  rules  on 
Thursday  which  brought  labor's  answer  of 
strike. 

Labor  has  rejected  arbitration  and  has  re- 
jected any  plan  offered  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz.  They  are,  in  effect,  forc- 
ing the  Government  to  make  a  decision 
which  may  end  in  Government  seUmre  of  the 
railroads  or  in  compulsory  arbitration  under 
new  legislation.  The  unions  stand  to  lose 
in  either  case  and  certainly  would  lose  pub- 
lic support  if  they  strike. 

The  20th  century  is  here  and  the  railroad 
unions  should  recognize  it,  Join  It  and  take 
some  responsibility  for  keeping  the  railroads 
In   the  transportation  picture. 


RAILROAD  DISPUTE 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Silcr]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska?  ( 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
trying  to  wrestle  with  this  great  problem 
of  attempting  to  assist,  if  possible,  in 
settling  the  current  railroad  diq;>ute  in 
a  fair  and  just  manner  to  all  concerned. 
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Many  of  my  eoUMfues  likewise  have,  like 
Jacob  in  the  Bttde.  wresUe<l  into  the  night 
hours  whila  ■wting  tbe  blessing  of  a 
happy  tfflMUTTfi  of  this  entire  puzzle. 

Three  sldM  are  dearly  recognizable  in 
this  disputed  eontroversy.  First,  there  Ls 
the  publlo  tninwt  or  the  national  com- 
monwealth; leeand.  there  la  the  carrier 
Interest  or  the  raUnMul  Industry;  third, 
there  Is  the  employee  Interest  or  the  rail- 
road firemen  group  throughout  the 
country. 

The  argumcni  of  public  Interest  is  that 
there  must  not  be  a  strike,  because  It 
would  disrupt  ttres  and  business  and 
probably  cause  financial  losses. 

The  argument  of  the  railroads  Is  that 
they  must  mtb  money  by  eliminating 
jobs. 

The  argument  of  the  firemen  Is  that 
they  should  keep  their  present  jobs  as 
their  only  mwine  of  livelihood  at  a  time 
when  mlUlone  are  already  unemployed. 

In  the  face  of  these  arguments  Con- 
gress Ls  asked  to  pass  a  law  that  would 
set  up  a  Jury  of  arbiters,  the  final  Judg- 
ment of  which  would  be  binding  and 
compulsory. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  this  bill  we 
have  before  as  today,  as  I  see  It.  would 
be  to  sweep  33,000  men  out  into  the 
empty  street  of  joblessness.  Of  course. 
we  can  readily  die  up  blllians  to  prevent 
any  sizable  unemployment  in  various 
other  countries  while  promoting  a  sooth- 
ing prosperity  somewhere  out  there  in 
the  vast  »'*t"*— *  beyond  our  national 
boondarlee.  Tet  we  seem  to  have  no 
plan,  no  remedy,  no  statesmanship 
whatever  for  S2.000  men  and  their  fam- 
ilies here  at  home. 

We  appareatly  are  willing  to  say  to 
these  men.  "Toa  have  absolutely  nothing 
negotiable  In  this  controversy,  your  life- 
time oecupaUona  mean  nothing,  you 
must  now  join  the  millions  of  others  of 
unemployed  because  government  and 
management  have  simply  run  out  of 
ideas  as  well  as  compassion  for  your 
future  careerSk" 

lir.  Speaker,  there  must  be  some 
other,  better  way  to  handle  this  problem 
rather  than  within  the  terms  of  this 
present  bin.  A  government  magnani- 
mous enough  to  send  100  billions  of 
dollars  Into  the  circumnavigating  chan- 
nels of  a  foraign  aid  program  that  has 
been  constantly  sparking  ideas  from 
some  of  our  best  minds  for  more  than 
15  years  ought  to  be  resourceful  enough 
to  keep  32,000  men  from  having  to  abide 
in  channels  of  heartaches  and  hopeless- 
ness because  of  xmemployment  in  the 
days  ahead. 


EXPORT  OF  AUTOMATED  MINING 
MACHnVERT  TO  THE  UJ3.8.R. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rzcoto  and  inchide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  hWe^OMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 23,  1919,  and  again  on  August  27. 
1M3.  I  rtliwiismrt  with  the  House  a  de- 


cision by  the  administration  to  grant 
licensee  to  authorize  the  exportation  to 
the  USSR  of  aulomat«l  mining  ma- 
chinery valued  in  excess  of  $9  5  million 

My  statements  on  this  matter  can  be 
found  beginning  at  page  15682  in  the 
August  23  Congressional  Record  and  at 
page  16046  of  the  Record  for  August  27. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  admit- 
ted In  a  letter  to  me  concerning  these 
licenses  that  because  of  the  size  of  this 
order  and  the  productivity  of  the  mining 
machinery  there  Is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  export  would  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  potential  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  spite  of  this  the 
licenses  were  granted.  In  my  view  this 
action  Ls  contrary  to  the  express  Inten- 
tion of  Congress  last  session  In  strength- 
ening the  Elxport  Control  Act  of  1949  and 
is  contrary  to  the  welfare  and  security 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am  setting  forth  my  letter  dated 
August  27.  1963,  to  the  President  urging 
that  the  decision  to  grant  these  licenses 
be  reversed: 

Ai'suBT  27,  lSt«3. 

The    PUCSISENT, 

The  White  Houje, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dkab  idJt  Pkesiscvt  I  am  wrlilng  with 
r«gar(l  to  the  decision  by  the  Deparlinent  of 
Commerce,  as  aunuuiiced  lu  th«  Department 
list  of  export  Ucenaes  approved  for  Avigvi.st 
21.  1963.  to  authorize  exptirtatlnn  to  the 
U  3.S  R  of  automated  mining  equipment 
valued  In  excess  of  t9  5  million  for  use  In 
tile  mining  of  {>otash. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  exportation 
of  this  equipment  to  the  USSR  would 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  eco- 
nomic potential  of  the  Soviet  Union,  I  be- 
llere  the  approval  of  these  licensee  Ls  con- 
trary to  the  expreea  direction  of  Congress 
which,  as  you  iLnow.  In  19Sa  enacted  strength- 
ening amendments  to  the  Export  Control  Act 
of  1940,  and  la  contrary  to  the  welfare  and 
security  of  the  United  States 

I  would  thsreXure  respsclfully  re^iueht  that 
the  decision  to  allow  the  expurtatiuu  of  this 
machinery  to  the  USSR   be  reversed 
Sincerely  yours, 

ULXN4aD  P   Lai>scoMB. 

Member  of  Congress. 


SCHOOL  DROPOUTS 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  SuRiVXRj  may  extend 
his  remarics  at  this  point  in  tlie  Rscord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  school 
doors  are  opening  again  ttiroughout  the 
Nation  this  week.  However,  If  current 
trends  hold  true  nearly  16  percent  of  our 
youth,  ages  16  to  17.  will  not  return  to 
their  classrooms  this  year. 

There  Ls  Increasing  concern  at  tlie  lo- 
cal. State,  and  National  levels  over  the 
growing  problem  of  school  dropouts. 
The  problem  is  particularly  acute  m  re- 
lationship to  the  Nation's  continuing  un- 
employment situation,  and.  in  metro- 
politan areas,  to  the  Impact  it  has  upon 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

The  Importance  of  boys  and  girls  re- 
turning to  school  to  complete  their  edu- 
cation is  highlighted  by  U^.  Labor  De- 
partment statistics  which  reveal  that  the 


demand  for  unskilled  labor  will  decline 
by  some  50  percent  by  1975.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  demand  for  skilled 
workers  will  increase  by  150  percent. 
Automation  and  changing  technology  are 
but  two  factors  In  the  demand  for  more 
skilled  workers. 

We,  in  Congress,  are  aware  of  the 
serious  problem  which  the  school  drop- 
out poses  to  our  Nation.  The  Federal 
Government  must  assume  Its  proper  re- 
sponsibility in  helping  provide  solutions 
to  the  problem. 

However,  attacking  the  dropout  prob- 
hm  is  essentially  a  local  program. 
Teachers,  administrators,  school  board 
members,  parents  and  taxpayers  all  must 
assume  responsibilities. 

Each  community  must  decide  what  it 
is  willing  to  invest  to  provide  a  high 
school  education  for  every  youth  who  can 
profit  by  it. 

This  Is  a  problem  which  cannot  be 
solved  overnight.  We  must  seek  long- 
range  solutions.  It  is  gratifying,  how- 
ever, to  take  note  of  how  many  commu- 
nities and  how  many  organizations  have 
joined  In  special  projects  and  programs 
designed  to  encourage  young  people  to 
continue  in  school. 

In  my  congressional  district,  the  Wich- 
ita Urban  League  is  developing  a  pro- 
gram in  education  and  youth  incentives. 
The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Wichita  pro- 
claimed "Stay  m  School  Week"  which 
was  observed  August  19-25.  The  Wichita 
Ea^'le  and  Beacon,  television,  and  radio 
have  placed  emphasis  upon  back-to- 
school  publicity.  An  essay  contest  was 
sponsored  by  the  Urban  League. 

I  believe  such  a  local  program  is  com- 
mendable and  is  Indicative  of  the  vital 
role  which  each  community  can  and  must 
play  if  we  are  to  make  prepress  In  pre- 
paring our  young  citizens  for  the  Im- 
portant responsibilities  which  they  must 
bear  tomorrow. 
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AN  ESSAY  FROM  THE  HOOVER  IN- 
STITUTION ON  WAR,  REVOLU- 
TION. AND  PEACE  RELATIVE  TO 
SOVIET  VIOLATION  OP  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TREATIES 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  con- 
text of  the  pending  partial  test  ban 
treaty,  I  am  pleased  to  pre.sent  for  the 
Information  of  Members  of  this  body  and 
the  other  body,  a  current,  up-to-the- 
minute  treatLse  on  Soviet  practices  with 
respect  to  treaties.  It  was  authorized  by 
Dr.  F.  G.  Lassner  of  the  Hoover  Institu- 
tion on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace, 
Stanfoid  University.  Calif.,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sample  Study  or  Sovirr  Teiatt  Pkacticbs 
(By  Dr  F.  O.  Lassner.  Hoover  Institution, 
Stanford  University) 
The  foUowlng  is  a  short  study  of  selected 
Soviet  treaty  pracUces.  It  Is  not  based  on  a 
comprehensive    listing    of    all    treaties;    nor 


does  this  study  contribute  a  complete 
analysis  of  how  treaties  fared  at  the  hands 
of  the  Kremlin.  However,  a  large  enough 
sample  of  treaties  was  examined  to  permit 
a  nimiber  of  broad  conclusions. 

Economic  treaties,  in  general,  are  being 
observed  by  the  UB.8.R.  This  Is  so  because 
treaties  of  this  sort  operate  to  the  advantage 
of  the  U.S.SJl.,  and  because  many  of  them 
are  drawn  with  Communist  bloc  states;  l.e., 
they  are  treaties  within  the  same  political  en- 
tity But  where  trade  agreements  conflict 
with  the  Immediate  political  Interests  of  the 
USSR.,  they  are  wholly  or  partially  voided 
(Viz  treaties  with  such  dissident  satemtes 
as  Albania.  China,  Yugoelavia,  etc.). 

Many  treaties  signed  by  the  U.S.8JI.,  es- 
pecially at  the  end  of  World  War  n,  caUed 
for  free  elections,  or  plebiscites.  The 
USSR  presumably  expected  0<Mxmiunl8t 
and  aflRUated  parties  to  win  elections  in 
Eastern  Europe.  When  this  hope  was  dis- 
appointed, despite  systematic  attempts  to 
bring  about  electoral  victories  by  skuldug- 
gery (eg  .  outlawing  of  certain  parties),  po- 
litical warfare  and  Insurrectianal  methods 
were  used  to  seise  poUtlcal  power. 

Treaties  of  strateiglc  slgniflotince  habitu- 
ally have  been  violated  by  the  U^BJl.  when- 
ever violation  was  In  accord  with  the  re- 
quirements of  Soviet  strategic  operations. 
This  win  become  apparent  by  reading,  for 
example,  the  attached  list  of  violated  and 
observed  nonaggression  and  friendship 
treaties. 

Duplicity  treaties  sometimes  are  drawn  by 
the  U3J3.B.  when  this  suits  the  Communist 
strategic  interest.  An  example  is  an  agree- 
ment of  October  8, 1939,  in  which  the  U.S.SJI. 
agreed  with  Germany  on  the  division  of 
Lithuania.  A  treaty  between  the  XJABM. 
and  Lithuania  concerning  mutual  assist- 
ance and  other  matters  was  slgnsd — aa  a  de- 
ception—Just 2  days  later,  on  October  10, 
1939. 

The  UB.SJl.,  on  occasion,  attempts  to  play 
off  one  country  against  another  throtigh  the 
negotlaUon  or  drawing  of  treaties,  of  which 
one  set  tends  to  be  deceptive.  In  1923.  the 
USSR,  negotiated  with  the  Western  powers. 
only  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo  with  Ger- 
many. In  1938,  extensive  dlscusskms  wlOi 
FYance  and  England  on  mutual  secorlty  were 
terminated  through  the  signing  of  the  Nasi- 
Sovlet  pact.  Agreements  made  in  1030  with 
Nazi  Germany  on  tbs  division  of  Poland  were 
annulled  2  years  later  by  treaty  with  the 
Polish  government-ln-exlle;  in  addition,  the 
USSR,  shortly  thereafter  drew  agreetneats, 
which  were  not  mutually  compatible  with 
two  different  Polish  exile  governments.  As 
another  example,  the  U.8.SJt.  was  anziotiB  to 
obtain  recognition  by  the  United  SUtes  In 
1933  because  of  the  rise  of  Hitler.  In  1939, 
however,  as  a  result  of  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact, 
the  attitude  of  the  UJS.SJR.  became  hostile 
to  the  United  States  and  In  some  measve 
contributed  to  the  Japanese  aggression  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 

The  U.S.Slt.  has  signed  agreements  which 
have  a  purpose  that  differs  from  the  objects 
stated  in  the  treaty.  The  UABJl..  for  ex- 
ample, joined  the  United  Nations  for  many 
reasons  connected  with  their  strategy  of  rev- 
olution, but  not  for  the  humanitarian  rea- 
sons stated  in  the  U.N.  Charter.  Also,  eco- 
nomic treaties  with  non-Communist  states 
often  have  been  made  for  purposes  of  pene- 
tration, and  not  to  enhance  the  economic 
development  of  the  treaty  partner. 

In  summary.  It  may  be  concluded  that  in 
the  Soviet  scheme,  treaties  are  a  tool  either 
to  solve  some  practical  problem  (Danube 
River  navigation  or  International  Postal 
Union  treaties)  or,  more  importantly,  to 
further  the  offensive-defensive  strategy  of 
the  USJSJt.  More  often  than  not.  treaties 
are  concluded  with  a  particular  ooontry 
whose  assent  or  benevolent  neutrality  Is 
needed   to  carry   out  a  pctftlcular  strategic 


operation,  or  else  the  treaty  partner  is  itself 
the  intended  victim,  or  target,  of  Soviet  di- 
rect or  mdlrect  attack. 

sous   CATKGOKHS  OF  TREATIES   WHICH    BABITU- 
AU.T   ABM    VIOLATXS    BT    THE    U.S.SJI. 

1.  Treaties  pertainmg  to  repatriation  and 
treatment  of  civilians  and  war  prisoners.  A 
whole  series  of  such  treaties  was  made  after 
World  War  n.    Examples  are : 

Jomt  declaration  by  the  U.S.S.B.  and  Ja- 
pan concerning  political  relations,  October 
19,  1966  (provisions  on  repatriation  of  Jap- 
anese nationals). 

Agreement  concerning  repatriation  of  Jap- 
anese prisoners  of  war  and  civilians  from  the 
n.SJ3.B.  and  from  territories  under  Soviet 
control,  as  well  as  Korean  nationals  from 
Japan  to  Soviet-occupied  North  Korea,  with 
two  annexes.    December  19,  1946. 

3.  Treaties  between  the  RSPSB  and  certain 
bodies  concerning  establishment  of  auton- 
omous republics  wltmn  the  RSFSR.  Such 
autonomy  on  several  occasions  was  unilater- 
ally abrogated  at  a  later  date  by  the  RSFSR. 
8.  Treaties  of  nonintervention:  The 
U.S.SJI.  frequently  has  violated  such  treaties 
outright,  or  has  denied  that  activities  in 
which  it  was  engaged  constituted  an  mter- 
ventlon  within  the  meanmg  of  the  treaty. 
Intervention  by  the  U.S.SJI.  has  consisted 
both  of  propaganda  and  political  warfare, 
and  of  outright  political  or  military  activi- 
ties.   Examples  are: 

Kschange  of  notes  between  the  U.S.SJ%. 
and  Rtmianla  constituting  an  agreement 
eoncemmg  nonmterference  In  each  other's 
mtemal  affairs,  June  9,  1934. 

Exchange  of  notes  between  the  U.S.SJI. 
and  Bulgaria  constltuUng  an  agreement  con- 
ff^rtting  nonmterference  m  each  other's  m- 
temal  affairs,  July  23,  1934. 

Exchange  of  notee  between  the  UJS.SJI. 
and  France  concerning  Soviet  adherence  to 
the  prtnciple  of  nonmterventlon  m  the  l^an- 
Ish  civil  war. 

Joint  declaration  by  the  U.SJBJI.  and  Ja- 
IMta  concerning  political  relations  October 
19,  1966  (provisions  on  nonmterfwence  m 
internal  affairs). 

4.  Treaties  related  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization.  U.S.S.R.  has  adhered 
to  conventions  on  a  variety  of  subjects:  Child 
labor,  right  to  unionize,  annual  holidays 
with  pay,  freedom  of  association,  etc.  Some 
ot  these  agreements  were  first  drawn  in  the 
early  1930's.    Examples  are : 

Convention  concernmg  decrease  of  work 
iMUrs  to  40  hours  per  week  (ILO  convention 
Mo.  47)  of  1985.  UjSSJI.  ratified  June  4, 
1956. 

Convention  concerning  slavery  of  1926-63, 
UB.8JL  ratified  August  1966.  Several  sup- 
plementary conventions  of  1966  on  abolition 
of  slavery  and  slave  trade  "and  Institutions 
fMii  practices  similar  to  slavery"  ratified  by 
the  VBBA. 

Convention  concerning  equal  remunera- 
tion for  men  and  women  workers  for  work 
of  equal  value  (ILO  convention  No.  100), 
ratified  by  the  UBBH.  on  AprU  4,  1966. 

Convention  concerning  forced  or  compul- 
sory labor  (ILO  convention  No.  29)  of  1930- 
48.    UJ8.8 Jl.  ratified  June  4, 1956. 

6.  Treaties  pertaining  to  the  control  of 
narcotics.  These  are  violated  by  the  USSR. 
through  proxies  (CMna.  Cuba).  Examples 
are: 

International  Opium  Convention,  with  an- 
nex and  protocol,  February  19,  1925.  Soviet 
adherence  October  31, 1935. 

Convention  for  limiting  the  manuf  acttirlng 
ftPfi  regulatmg  the  distribution  of  narcotic 
drugs,  with  protocol  of  signature,  July  31, 
1931.     Soviet  adherence  October  31,  1935. 

Protocol  amending  the  agreements,  con- 
ventions, and  protocols  on  narcotic  drugs 
concluded  1912, 1925, 1931.  1936,  December  11, 
1946. 

6.  Treaties  establishing  certain  rules  or 
regulations,  or  prohibiting  certain  practices. 


These  either  have  been  or  are  being  violated 
by  the  U.B.SJI.;  they  are  antithetical  to 
Soviet  custom  and  obeervation  of  such  agree- 
ments cannot  be  expected,  "nie  UJ3£lt. 
was  not  a  signatory  to  some  of  these  treaties 
before  World  War  n,  and  went  out  of  Its 
way  to  act  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  many  of 
the  provisions.   Examples  are : 

Geneva  convention  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  with  five  annexes, 
1949.    Supersedes  agreements  of  1929. 

Geneva  convention  concerning  the  protec- 
tion of  civilian  persons  \n  time  of  war,  with 
three  annexes.  1949. 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  pxinlsh- 
ment  of  the  crime  of  genocide,  December  9. 
1948. 

Convention  on  the  political  rights  of 
women,  December  20,  1952  and  March  31. 
1953. 

Recognition  of  the  Hague  conventions  by 
the  UJ3.S.R.,  March  7,  1966. 

International  convention  for  suppression 
of  counterfeltmg  currency,  with  protocol, 
April  20,  1929. 

Convention  on  forced  labor,  June  26,  1930. 
7.  Armistice  agreements  and/or  peace 
treaties  after  World  War  n  contained  many 
provisions  violated  by  the  U.8-8JI.,  especially 
In  treaties  with  the  preeent  satellite  coun- 
tries. The  UJS.811.  also  hampered  allied 
control  conunissions  m  carrying  out  their 
assignments.  Examples  of  such  provisions 
are:  free  elections,  nonmterference  In  m- 
ternal  affairs,  inspections,   etc. 

■8.  Some  miscellaneous  agreements  wholly 
or  partlaUy  violated  by  the  U.SJ3JI.: 

Exchange  of  notes  between  the  U.8.SJI. 
and  the  United  States  concerning  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations,  with  related 
dociunents,  November  16,  1933.  (Provisions 
of  this  agreement,  especially  those  m  which 
signatories  promise  to  refram  from  certain 
activities,  have  been  violated.) 

Joint  declaration  by  the  UJS.8JL  and 
Japan  pledging  respect  for  the  territorial 
mtegrity  and  mvlolabllity  of  Manchukuo 
and  the  Mongolian  Peoples  Republic,  April 
13,  1941. 

Agreement  between  the  U3JS11.  and  the 
United  Kmgdom  providing  for  limitation  of 
naval  armament  and  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion concerning  naval  construction,  with 
protocol  of  signature,  July  17,  1937.  Modifi- 
cation July  6,  1938.  (UjSJSJI.  n'ver  ex- 
changed any  information.) 

November  16,  1937,  (1)  convention  for 
creation  of  an  International  Criminal  Court 
and  (2)  convention  for  prevention  and  pun- 
ishment of  terrorism. 

Convention  concerning  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  the  United  Nations.  February  13, 
1946.  U£.SJl.  accession  September  23.  1963 
(agreements  on  duties  and  privileges  of  dip- 
lomats frequently  are  violated  by  the 
UJ3JBA.). 

Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  treaty  of  Paris,  signed 
Axigust  27,  1928,  renunciation  of  war.  Proto- 
col oonceziUng  entry  mto  force  of  the  Gen- 
eral Treaty  of  August  27.  1928.  for  renuncia- 
tion of  war  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy  (Lltvlnov  protocol) .  February  9,  1929, 
U.S.SJl.-E8tonia,  Latvia,  Poland.  Riunania — 
later  Lithuania,  Danzig,  Persia. 

Commercial  treaties  with  Albania  and 
China  have  been  abrogated  by  the  U.8.8Jt. 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  as  a  result  of 
the  political  disagreemoits  with  these  coun- 
tries. 

Agreements  between  the  VJBSA.  and  the 
United  States  regardmg  return  of  lend-lease 
naval  vessels. 

Agreements  between  the  U3JB Jl.  and  other 
Allied  Powers  on  establishment  of  provi- 
sional government,  holding  of  elections,  etc.. 
In  Korea. 

Agreement  by  the  Allied  Control  Council 
for  Germany  concerning  establishment  of 
three  corridors  for  air  travel  between  Berlin 
and  West  Germany.  November  30,  1946. 
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MKurmiLUTT,  WKoanmtur.  mutttai.  AasiSTAMCz. 
Ajn>  MomMmmmnoM  imsAnxs  bstwkbm  thx 

Wb«r«  tlM  UjBAJL  had  ft  strmtaglc  goal  or 
aome  tmiDMUkt*  or  lofit-<^iiC*  political  ob- 
jective. thM*  trwkttas  har*  been  Ttolated. 
When  thla  was  not  tbe  caae.  if  the  other  con- 
tracting party  waa  geocrapblcally  removed 
from  the  UAAJt.,  or  whar*  treatlea  were 
drawn  wltb  otbar  Communiat  itatea.  the 
treaUee  In  gMMral  have  been  obeerred. 

Not  TloUtad: 

Treaty  of  ftlaadahlp  and  neutrality  be- 
tween the  UJI3JI.,  and  Tiirkey.  with  three 
protocols.  Daeambar  17. 1B26. 

Treaty  ot  nautrallty  and  nonaggreaalon 
between  tha  VABJeL.,  and  Germany,  with 
exchange  of  noUa.  April  M.  1920.  extended 
1931. 

Treaty  of  neutrality  and  nona^greulon  be- 
tween tha  VABSL..  and  AfghanUtan,  with 
final  protood.  Augxiat  31.  1936.  extended 
1931.  1930.  and  1966. 

Treaty  of  trtaadahlp.  nonaggresalon.  and 
neutrality  batvaan  the  U^.SR  .  and  Italy. 
8apt«mbar  S.  1M9. 

OentlaniMi'a  agreement  between  the 
V&SIt..  and  Um  liongollan  People's  Repub- 
lic, concemlnc  mutual  aid  in  caae  of  attack 
by  a  third  party.  Norember  37,  1934. 

Protocol  of  mutual  aealxtance  between  the 
U^S.SJt..  and  tba  liongollan  People's  Repub- 
lic. March  12.  19M.  Converted  Into  treaty  of 
friendship  and  mutual  anUtance.  February 
37.  194«. 

Treaty  of  nonaggreaalon  between  the 
U.S.SJi..  and  Oermany.  Augxist  33.  1939.  and 
secret  protocol  eonoemlng  spheres  of  Inter- 
eat  In  Saatam  Biirope. 

Treaty  of  frtandshlp.  collaboration,  and 
mutual  aaalatanoa  between  the  U.SJB.R..  and 
Rumania.  VMirtiary  4. 1946. 

TYaaty  of  flrtamdahlp.  collaboration,  and 
mutual  ssslstanra  between  the  U.S.SJI..  and 
Bulgarta.  March  18. 1948. 

Treaty  of  frtandahlp.  collaboration,  and 
mutual  aasUtaaca  between  the  U  S.SJt.,  and 
Finland.  April  8.  IMS. 

Treaty  of  frWnrtahlp.  alliance,  and  mutual 
assistance  between  the  USSR.,  and  the 
Chlneae  People's  Republic.  February  14.  19S0. 

Treaty  of  frlendahlp.  cooperation,  and 
mutual  assistance  (Warsaw  Pact).  May  14, 
1966.  UBJBJt..  Albania.  Bulgaria.  Caechoalo- 
vakla.  Oerman  Democratic  Republic,  Hun- 
gary. Poland,  Rumania. 

Stete  lyeaty  (or  Austria.  May  16.  1965. 
UBBJt.,  United  Kingdom.  United  Statea. 
Prance.  Ausferta.  (Not  an  outright  nonag- 
greaalon treaty,  but  Austria's  statiis  guaran- 
teed by  UBBJl.) 

VloUted: 

(NoTB. — ^The  nonaggreaalon  pacts  with  the 
three  Baltlo  eountrlse  were  violated  by  the 
VBAJL  wban  the  tatter,  in  June  of  1940. 
sent  each  ooaatry  an  ultimatum  demanding 
formation  of  a  new  government  and  the  en- 
trance of  aoTiat  troopa  into  major  cities.) 

Treaty  of  Crlaodahlp  between  the  U.S.SJt. 
and  Tsnau-Tora.  Augtist  1936  (included 
redpfocal  leeognltion  of  independence). 
VJaJBM.  Utar  annsnd. 

Treaty  of  nonaggreaslon  between  the 
VaSA,  and  Lithuania,  with  two  exchange 
of  notea,  B>|lC— ibei  98,  1936.  Extended  1931, 
1934.  reaOrmad  by  treaty  of  October  lO.  1939. 

CaoTentkm  between  the  U.SJ3JI.  and 
Lithuania  ooaeonitng  the  definition  of  ag- 
gression, with  annex.  July  S.  1933. 

Treaty  of  nonaggreaalon  and  neutrality  be- 
tween the  nJOBJt.  and  Latvia,  Bl&rch  9,  1937. 
extended  18St  and  1934. 

Treaty  bet«peeu  the  UJB.SJI.  and  Latvia  on 
conciliation  ptoeeduie,  June  18,  1933. 

Pact  of  motoal  assistance  between  the 
U.S.SJt.  and  LatTla,  October  5.  1939. 

Treaty  between  the  VBSS..  and  Finland 
concerning  nooaflgreeslon  and  tha  peaceful 
settlement  of  tfaputea.  with  protocol  of  sig- 
nature, Jannarj  il,  1931.    (U.S.8Jt.  sspelled 


from   League    of    Nations    for   violating   this 
treaty  )     Extended  1034. 

Convention  between  the  VSBR.  and  Fin- 
land concerning  conciliation  procedure,  April 
33.  1933 

Treaty  between  the  USSR  and  Estonia 
concerning  nonaggresalon  and  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes.  May  4.  1933.  extended 
1934. 

Convention  between  the  USSR  and  Es- 
tonia concerning  conciliation  procedure.  June 
10. 1932 

Pact  of  mutual  assistance  l>etween  the 
USSR    and  Estonia,  September  28.    1939 

Treaty  of  nonaggreaalon  between  the 
U3.SJI.  and  Poland,  with  two  protocols  of 
signature,  July  25,  1932.  extended  1934 

Convention  l>etween  the  USSR  and  Po- 
land concerning  conciliation  procedure.  No- 
vember 23.   1932 

Joint  communique  by  the  USSR  and 
Poland  concerning  diplomatic  and  commer- 
cial relations,  Novemt)er  26.  1938  Confirms 
1933  nonaggreaalon  treaty 

Note  from  U.SSR  to  Poland  abrogating 
existing  treaties  t)etween  the  US  S  R  and 
Poland.  September  17.  1939.  Reason:  Polish 
Government  has  "ceased  to  exist  ".  Followed 
by  Joint  declaration  of  friendship  and  mutual 
aid  by  the  U3S  R.  and  the  Polish  Oovern- 
ment-tn-Exlle.  December  4.  1941. 

Treaty  of  nonaggresalon  between  the 
USSR   and  France,  November  29.  1932 

Convention  between  the  USSR  and 
France,  concerning  conciliation  procedure. 
November  29,  1932 

Treaty  of  mutual  assistance  between  the 
U  S.S  R  and  France,  with  protocol  of  signa- 
ture. May  2.  1935. 

(NoTS. — The  nonaggresslon  pact  was  cer- 
tainly violated  in  spirit  through  the  Ruaso- 
Oerman  pact  of  1939;  and  the  mutual  assist- 
ance pact  was  violated  outright  by  the 
Russo-German  pact  of  1939  ) 

Treaty  of  mutual  asslatance  between  the 
U  S3.R.  and  Czechoslovakia,  with  protocol 
of  signature.  May  16.  1935 

Treaty  of  frlendshp  mutual  assistance. 
and  poatwar  ooUab  >ratlon  between  the 
U.S.SJI.  and  the  Czechoslovaklan  Govern - 
ment-ln-Exlle,  with  protocol,  December  12. 
1943. 

Treaty  of  friendahlp.  mutual  assistance, 
and  poatwar  oollabcratlon  between  the 
USSJl.  and  Yugoslavia.  April  11.  1945 
(Denounced  by  the  US.S-R.  September  38. 
1949;  in  October.  Yugoslavia  accused  the 
\3SSS..  of  having  broken  the  treaty.  Most 
commarcial  treaties  between  the  USSR,  and 
Yugoslavia  violated  by  the  U.S.Sil  after  the 
break  In  relations.) 

Treaty  between  the  UJSS.R.  and  the 
United  Kingdom  concerning  alliance  in  the 
war  against  Germany  and  oollaboratlon  and 
mutual  asalstanoe  after  the  war,  May  36. 
1943.     Annulled  by  U.S^R.  on  May  7,  1965. 

Treaty  of  alliance  and  mutual  assistance 
between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  French  Pro- 
visional Government,  December  10.  1944 
(annulled  by  USSR.  May  7.  1985). 

Pact  of  neutrality  between  the  USSR. 
and  Japan.  April  13.  1941  (denounced  by 
U.a.S.R.  on  April  5.  1945). 

Treaty  of  friendship,  collat>oratlon,  and 
mutual  assistance  between  the  USSR  and 
Hungary.  February  18,  1948  (violated  as  a 
result  of  Soviet  actions  In  Hungary  in  1956) 

Treaty  of  nonaggreaslon  between  the 
US.SJl.  and  China.  August  21,  1937. 

Agreement  concerning  the  evacuation  of 
Soviet  forces  from  Chinese  territory  after 
the  capitulation  of  Japan.  July  11.  1945. 

Treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  between 
the  U.SSJt.  and  China,  Aug\ist  14.  1946  (an- 
nulled by  exchange  of  notes  of  February  14. 
1950  between  the  U  3  S-R.  and  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic.  Declared  null  and  void 
by  Government  of  Republic  of  China  on 
February  25,  1953 — the  General  Assembly  of 
the  U.N  accused  the  USSJt.  of  violating 
this  treaty). 


Exchange  of  notes  between  the  U.S.SJI 
and  China  concerning  relations  between  the 
U  S  S.R.  and  China.  Augvist  14.  1945.  Sup- 
plements the  above  treaty,  some  clauses 
violated  by   the  U.S.S.R. 

Exchange  of  notes  between  the  USSR 
and  China  concerning  Outer  MongoU.-x, 
August  14.  1945   (calls  for  a  plebiscite) 

Additional    agreements    made    at>out    the 
same  time  (about  E>arien.  Port  Arthur,  etc.i 
violated  by  the  U.S.SJI.  in  fact  or  In  splrii 

Exchange  of  telegrams  between  the 
U  S  SR.  and  the  Chinese  People's  Republic 
concerning  establishment  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations. October  1.  1949.  (On  same  day,  the 
US  S-R.  Informed  Nationalist  diplomatic 
representative  In  Moscow  that  U.S.SJI.  con- 
sidered him  to  represent  only  the  province 
of  Canton,  and  would  break  off  relatlon.s 
This  appears  to  be  how  the  U.S.S.R  rid  Itself 
of  treaty  obligations  with  Nationalist 
China  ) 
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MARCH  FOR  JOBS  AND  FREEDOM 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  addrpss  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPELAlKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  over  100.000  Americans  gath- 
ered in  front  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
to  "redress  old  grievances  and  help  re- 
solve an  American  crisis."  It  was  a  mov- 
ing reminder  that,  100  years  after  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  American 
citizens  have  not  achieved  the  equality 
promised  by  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Ruartinteed  by  the  Constitution.  The 
time  truly  has  come  to  change  rhetoric 
into  reality. 

The  very  fact  that  so  many  were  will- 
ing to  travel  at  their  own  expense,  on 
their  own  time  and  from  long  distances 
to  Washington  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  underlines  the  urgency  of  the 
issue. 

The  more  than  100.000  marchers  re- 
presented many,  many  more  who  could 
not  come  in  person  to  petition  their 
Government. 

Thia  demonstration  was  in  the  finest 
democratic  tradition  for  the  highest 
principles  of  that  tradition — equality  for 
all  citizens.  Equal  opportunity  means 
equal  education,  equal  access  to  housing 
and  public  facilities,  equal  voting  rights, 
equal  job  opportunities.  Civil  rights 
means  that  a  man  is  counted  as  a  man 
regardless  of  his  religion,  race,  or  color. 

The  gathering  at  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial represents  a  stirring  protest  to  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions to  its  citizeiis.  Congress  has  not 
passed  meaningful  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. 

The  march  represents  the  outpouiing 
of  aroused  public  feeling  which  Congress 
cannot  ignore.  We  have  been  asked  by 
the  Eidministration  to  take  a  major  step 
in  the  march  for  freedom.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  should 
be  passed  without  delay. 

We  also  must  pass  other  legislation- 
laws  to  outlaw  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment, to  deny  Federal  fimds  to  pro- 
grams in  which  diTcrimination  is  prac- 
ticed, more  effective  voting  legislation,  a 
broadened  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 


school  desegregation  legislation,  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  youth  employment. 
Federal  aid  to  education.  I  could  go  on. 
The  list  is  long  because  the  failures  are 
many.  Each  day's  delay  is  another  day 
of  discrimination,  another  day  which 
Neproes,  Puerto  Rlcans,  Mexicans,  In- 
d'ans,  and  other  minorities  are  not  will- 
ing to  endure. 

I  commend  the  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions and  their  leaders  who  worked  hard 
and  long  hours  to  ctt-ganlze  this  most  im- 
pressive march,  and  those  who  gave  up 
a  day  s  pay.  or  a  day  spent  in  enforced 
idleness  because  of  unemployment,  to 
come  to  Washington  to  demonstrate  for 
democracy.  I  urge  that  we  do  not  Ignore 
this  protest,  that  we  do  not  turn  our 
backs  on  our  fellow  citizens  who  have 
endured  so  much. 


ACCESS  TO  AND  EXIT  FROM  THE 
INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  MoittotaI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day last,  August  23, 1  introduced  a  meas- 
ure which  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  permit  a  greater  degree  of 
access  to  and  exit  from  any  part  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  which  goes 
through  any  city,  town,  or  village  having 
a  population  of  25,000  or  less,  than  he 
permits  on  other  parts  of  the  Interstate 
System. 

The  great  State  of  New  Mexico,  of 
which  I  am  so  proud,  and  Indeed  the 
entire  Southwestern  section  of  these 
United  States  Is  currently  undergoing  a 
revolutionary  period  of  economic  growth. 
Industrial  and  manufacturing  concerns 
throughout  the  country  have  recognized 
and  are  now  taking  advantage  of  the 
limitless  possibilities  offered  by  New 
Mexico.  We  are  delighted  at  this  recent 
recognition  and  particularly  since  we 
have  for  some  time  been  making  a  mas- 
sive effort  to  awaken  and  Inform  all  the 
Nation  of  New  Mexico's  unexplolted 
possibilities. 

Presently,  however,  the  No.  1  industry 
of  our  State  and  of  the  entire  region  is 
tourism.  The  exquisite  natural  beauty 
with  which  we  have  been  endowed  draws 
people  from  all  quarters  of  this  luMi  In 
much  the  same  way  as  a  magnet  draws 
metal.  Excited  as  we  are  at  the  increas- 
ing growth  of  our  Industrial  community, 
we  have  no  intention  of  displacing  our 
tourist  industry  in  its  behalf.  Instead. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  increasing  our  ef- 
forts to  feature  our  God-given  beauties. 
and  simultaneously  are  holding  out  a 
hand  of  welcome  to  the  foreslghted  oom- 
panies  who,  seeking  to  advance  them- 
selves, join  us  in  the  New  Mexico  family. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  however,  in  spite 
of  our  diligent  efforts  that  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  Is  intent  upon  stunting 
our  growth  and  laying  waste  our  hard- 
won  accomplishments. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  misdirected  policy 
of  tills  Bureau  in  completely  bypassing 
communities  is  absolutely  unjustifiable 
and  contemptuous  of  our  citizens'  rights. 
During  the  past  5  years,  I  have  made 
every  conceivable  effort  to  find  a  logical 
basis  for  this  policy.  There  Is  no  logical 
basis.  TTie  truth  of  the  matter  and,  in- 
deed, the  crux  of  the  entire  situation  is 
that  the  same  standards  of  construction 
and  interchange  are  employed  in  the 
sparsely  populated  West  as  in  the 
heavily  populated  East.  No  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  vastly  different 
habitation  patterns  existing  in  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  our  country.  For  ex- 
ample, in  New  Mexico  a  town  of  10,000 
people  or  less  is  often  a  center  of  com- 
merce for  the  three  or  four  surrounding 
counties,  while  in  the  East  a  community 
of  comparable  size  may  very  well  be  of 
secondary  importance.  I  have  repeated- 
ly called  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads'  at- 
tention to  this  cardinal  difference. 
Nevertheless,  they  have  yet  to  take  this 
into  account  but,  instead,  continue  in 
their  determination  to  stifle  large  parts 
of  our  Kation  with  an  ill-considered 
blanket  strategy. 

Not  only  is  this  policy  unjust  to  our 
citizens  but  Is  equally  unjust  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  all  con- 
cerned with  the  economy  of  this  Re- 
public. Relentlessly  we  seek  to  stimu- 
late our  economic  growth  and  increaje 
our  gross  national  product,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  exists  the  counteracting 
force  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
No  longer  can  we  allow  our  efforts  to  be 
thwarted  without  challenge. 

Frequently,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
has  announced  that  their  studies  show 
that  no  economic  hardship  has  resulted 
from  a  bypass.  When  a  small  shop  own- 
er depends  upon  travelers  for  90  percent 
of  his  sales  volume,  as  many  New  Mex- 
ico businessmen  do.  it  is  ludicrous  to 
claim  that  business  is  not  harmed  when 
these  same  travelers  are  routed  away 
through  the  desert.  One  need  not  be  an 
economic  wizard  to  see  that  Moreover, 
It  is  quite  clear  that  no  manufacturing 
concern  will  consider  newly  locating  In 
an  area  without  access  to  the  main  su- 
perhighway. 

As  though  this  were  not  enough,  the 
Bureau  has  even  stated  that  business  in 
some  towns  has  improved  after  being  by- 
passed by  the  Interstate  System.  If 
there  exists  such  a  town,  it  is  a  rarity. 
Raton,  located  in  my  own  State  of  New 
Mexico,  shows  exactly  the  opposite  to  be 
the  case.  Preliminary  studies  clearly  at- 
test that  trade  has  decreased  up  to  90 
percent  in  many  cases,  and  estimates  are 
that  the  situation  will  get  worse  in  com- 
ing years.  I  for  one  will  not  stand  by, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  see  entire  towns  dis- 
rupted and  eventually  devastated. 

Each  and  every  day  my  office  is 
deluged  with  communications  from  every 
comer  of  New  Mexico  demanding  pro- 
tection from  the  impending  amputation. 
Iliroughout  New  Mexico,  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming, Arizona,  Utah,  and  Nevada  there 
have  grown  private  associations  of  small 
businessmen  dedicated  to  preventing  en- 
croachment on  their  private  property 
rights.    These  people  ask  only  that  they 


not  be  denied  their  constitutional  right 
to  earn  a  living. 

To  this  they  are  entitled.  I  Intend  to 
do  everything  In  my  power  to  see  that 
they  are  not  deprived  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  considering  this  only 
from  the  aspect  of  the  economic  Impact 
upon  my  State,  should  this  negative  pol- 
icy be  allowed  to  continue  the  economic 
stability  and  prosperity  of  New  Mexico 
will  be  seriously  endangered.  Both  the 
community  and  State  treasuries  derive 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  tax  reve- 
nue from  the  businesses  located  upon  the 
now  existing  highways,  but  denied  such 
revenue  many  communities  will  simply 
dry  up.  We  must  all  recognize  that  the 
fate  of  so  many  communities  is  the  even- 
tual fate  of  the  State. 

I  am  sure  that  I  mieak  for  the  entire 
Congress  when  I  say  that  this  was  not 
the  purpose  of  the  Congress  when  it  ap- 
proved construction  of  the  Interstate 
System.  This  vast  network  was  envi- 
sioned as  a  means  of  uniting  one  side  of 
our  Nation  with  the  other.  Surely,  it  was 
not  intended  tc  blot  out  everything  which 
lies  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans. 

The  people  of  every  community  by  vir- 
tue of  their  tax  support  of  the  Interstate 
program  have  an  undeniable  right  to  de- 
termine for  themselves  whether  or  not 
they  should  be  bypassed  by  it.  To  deny 
them  that  right  is  to  deny  them  the  right 
to  exist.  Nonetheless,  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  is  currently  applying  all 
available  means  of  pressure  on  local 
communities  in  an  attempt  to  Impose  Its 
will  on  an  outraged  people.  This  must 
not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

I  have,  therefore,  asked,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Congress  Instruct  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  redirect 
their  efforts  in  a  manner  which  will 
benefit  the  people  of  New  Mexico  and 
other  States  and  the  suffering  business 
Interests  located  therein. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  SENIOR 
CITIZENS  BILL 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  CAarrl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoss  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  day 
when  we  are  particularly  oonoemed  with 
human  rights  I  am  pleased  to  Join  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, Hon.  John  E.  Focabiy,  in  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  aid  18  million  citizens  over 
age  65.  Our  senior  citizens  need  help 
and  need  it  now.  The  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  in  1961  called  fw  action 
and  we  must  act.  Leaders  of  business,  la- 
bor and  voluntary  agencies  have  asked 
that  we  move  in  this  area  without  hesita- 
tion, pledging  their  support  and  coopera- 
tion. 

The  purpose  o<  this  blU  is  to  make 
money  available  for  commanity  planning, 
research  and  development  projects  as 
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well  as  trmintnc  projects — all  to  help  our 
senior  cltimia. 

In  Introchadnf  his  Older  American  Act 
of  IMS  to  the  Bouse  on  Augmt  6.  the 
distinguished  Representative  from  Rhode 
Island  said : 

Ttme  U  Tcry  much  of  the  eaacnce.  and  to 
•nact  auch  l«clslatlon  during  thU  SMslon  of 
Congreas  wUI  rM|Ulr«  a  concerted  effort  of 
all  who  bell«v*  In  the  dignity  and  Independ- 
ence of  tlMlr  feUow  man. 

I  urge  thlA  House  to  follow  the  wise 
words  of  one  who  has  led  the  way  in  this 
area  as  well  m  many  others,  displaying 
his  usual  foresight  and  compassion  for 
those  in  need. 

I  ask  support  of  this  legislation  and 
early  enactment 


RE8KARCH  AMD  DEVmX>PMENT 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [lifr.  DaddakioI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Rioou  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 22.  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Bir.  GcoiGi  P.  Mnxxs],  chairman  of 
the  C(»nmlttee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics, assigned  major  duties  of  legislative 
oversight  to  a  standing  Subcommittee  on 
Science.  Research,  and  Development,  of 
which  I  am  chairman. 

In  recent  years,  the  Congress  has  taken 
an  increasing  Interest  in  the  use  of  sci- 
ence to  attain  the  national  goals  of  the 
United  States.  This  interest  has  accom- 
panied the  growth  of  Federal  support  of 
research  and  development,  both  basic 
and  applied. 

The  Congress  charged  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  with  respon- 
sibilities In  the  area  of  scientific  research 
and  development  when  It  established 
the  committee  In  1958,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  rules  of  the  85th  Congress. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Science.  Research, 
and  Development  will  look  into  the  eval- 
uation and  coordination  of  our  research 
effort. 

I  belleTe  ICembers  of  the  House  should 
be  interested  In  the  first  steps  being 
taken  by  the  subcommittee  and  the  con- 
cept of  Its  role  In  remarks  which  I  made 
at  the  Initial  meeting  this  week  of  the 
subcommittee: 

The  Suboommlttae  on  Science.  Research, 
and  DeTelopoMnt  will  b*  performing  a  func- 
tion of  Ita  parant  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  to  ovw— e  generally  the  field 
of  research  and  technology — fundamental 
as  well  as  applied.  In  beginning  Its 
work  the  subcommittee  will  be  helping  to 
coordinate  and  direct  activities  In  which 
the  full  committee  has  been  engaged  since 
Its  creation. 

Understandably,  the  Conunlttee  on  Science 
and  Astronanttes  has  heretofore  been  forced 
to  concentrata  a  major  share  of  Its  atten- 
tion on  the  rapidly  growing  and  extremely 
complex  national  program  of  space  explora- 
tion, necauw  that  tmdertaklng  Is  so  vital, 
diverse,  and  oompllcated.  and  because  it 
involTea  one  at  the  largest  areas  of  expendi- 
tures In  tlia  Wwtmtd  btidget,  the  committee 
has  felt  obligated  to  explore  the  space  pro- 


gram with  extreme  care  on  an  annual  basis 
This  has  necessarily  consumed  a  very  high 
percentage  of  the  committee's  effort  and 
.staff  work  By  the  same  token,  much  of  the 
committee's  effort  In  the  pure  science  field 
has  also  had  some  connection  with  astro- 
nautics. 

Nonetheless,  the  committee  has  been  con- 
stantly aware  of  the  needs  which  the  In- 
creased tempo  of  science  and  research  has 
l>een  creating  It  has  constantly  called  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  Increased  coordina- 
tion and  liaison  in  regard  to  such  basic 
problems  as  unnecessary  duplication  of  ap- 
plied research,  the  tendency  to  slight  funda- 
mental or  baste  research,  the  problems  con- 
nected with  producing  sufficient  scientific 
manpower  and  the  proper  distribution  of  It 
All  of  these  areas,  and  others,  need  continued 
oversight  and  attention  if  the  national  scien- 
tific effort  is  to  be  successful  and  efficient 

The  subcommittee,  which  expects  to  oper- 
ate on  a  continuing  basis  as  an  arm  of  the 
full  committee  In  carrying  out  lU  duties, 
win  devote  Its  attention  to  science  per  se — 
and  to  the  many  administrative  and  oper- 
ational facets  of  science  In  Its  relationship 
to  Oovernment,  as  well  as  to  specific  scien- 
tific disciplines. 

Baaentlally  the  subcommittee's  first  task 
is  to  determine  Its  agenda  and  to  list  the 
subjects  on  that  agenda  In  accordance  with 
their  Importance 

We  need  to  Identify  those  problems  which 
substantially  involve  a  knowledge  o(  science 
and  technology  for  their  solution.  At  the 
same  time  we  recognize  that  other  factors 
are  Involved  In  the  formulation  of  public 
policy — economic,  governmental,  national. 
and  International  factors.  All  major  factors 
mtist  be  weighed  In  the  balance  t>efore 
prudent  decisions  can  be  made  on  legislation 
and  appropriations  We  need  to  seek  ways 
and  means  whereby  priorities  can  be  estab- 
lished—priorities which  have  the  support  of 
all  the  people. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  scientists  and  engineers,  of  those 
who  are  connected  with  universities  and 
industries,  and  of  any  citizen  who  wishes 
to  express  his  opinion  of  uur  goals  and  how 
best  to  achieve  them 

One  of  the  subcommittees  objectives  Is 
"the  strengthening  of  congressional  sources 
of  information  and  advice  in  the  fields  of 
science  and  technology  "  A  number  of  bills 
have  twen  introduced  during  this  session  of 
Congress  proposing  several  different  methods 
by  which  Congress  can  receive  advice  In  these 
fields.  There  seems  to  be  conslderhble  varia- 
tion of  opinion  in  defining  exactly  what  the 
problem  Is.  and  this,  no  doubt,  accounts  for 
differences  In  proposed  solutions  Once  we 
have  defined  the  problem  and  reached  a 
consensus  on  Its  nature,  we  can  look  at  each 
proposed  solution  In  terms  of  Its  pros  and 
cons.  We  must  adopt  some  such  orderly 
procedure  for  evaluating  the  numerous  sug- 
gestions which  have  t>een  made  In  this  field. 
Some  Members  would  like  to  Increase  exist- 
ing conunlttee  staffs:  some  would  like  to 
employ  temporary  consultants  In  scientific 
and  technological  fields;  some  would  like  to 
refer  questions  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  National  Research  Council; 
some  would  like  to  develop  close  connections 
with  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology; 
some  wish  to  establish  a  group  uf  scientists 
In  the  House  and  In  the  Senate,  others  wish 
to  strengthen  the  staff  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  other  Members,  how- 
ever, that  this  work  can  t>e  best  accomplished 
through  those  standing  committees  which 
have  responsibility  throughout  this  broad 
field.  Our  own  committee,  through  its  past 
activities  and  by  sharpening  its  perspective 
with  the  formation  of  this  subcommittee. 
can  become  a  focal  point  for  this  function. 

But  we  cannot  see  our  way  through  all 
these  proposals  unless  and  until   we  deter- 


mine precisely  what  kind  of  advice  and  what 
kind  of  Information  Is  needed  by  Congress 
in  the  many  sciences  and  branches  of  engi- 
neering Involved  And  naturally,  we  must 
also  determine  what  can  best  be  done  when 
our  experts  disagree. 

As  It  begins  Its  work,  the  subcommittee 
will  make  a  concerted  effort  to  secure  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity A  first  step  will  be  consultation 
with  the  distinguished  members  of  the  full 
committee's  Advisory  Panel  on  Science  and 
Technology — which  Is  comprised  of  15  out- 
standing scientists,  technicians,  educators, 
and  Industrialists  In  all  parts  of  the  Nutlun 
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FORMER  SENATOR  JOHN  F.  KEN- 
NEDYS EFFORTS  IN  BEHALF  OF 
A  BIPARTISAN  POLICY  IN  FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently certain  statements  were  made  con- 
cerning President  Kennedy  and  his  rec- 
ord on  foreign  aid  when  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  US.  Congress.  Since  only 
part  of  the  story  appeared,  and  that  out 
of  context,  I  feel  the  true  facts  should 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

During  his  service  on  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Senator  John 
Kennedy  worked  and  voted  within  the 
committee  for  a  sensible  program  geared 
closely  to  bitxartisan  foreign  policy  goals. 
He  always  voted  for  and  strongly  sup- 
ported committee  approved  authoriza- 
tion bills  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Contrary  to  the  misleading  picture 
created  earlier  this  week  by  some  Mem- 
bers by  ripping  certain  votes  out  of  con- 
text. John  F.  Kennedy  was  always,  and 
remains,  a  strong  supporter  of  foreign 
aid  as  an  Important  and  flexible  instru- 
ment of  our  foreign  policy.  The  follow- 
ing points  are  significant: 

In  1953.  Senator  Goldwater  stated  ac- 
curately that  Senator  John  Kennedj' 
voted  on  July  29.  1953,  for  a  $50  million 
cut  in  the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation 
Act. 

What  Senator  Goldwater  did  not 
point  out  was  that  Senator  Kennedy 
voted  with  54  percent  of  his  Democratic 
colleagues  on  July  1,  1953.  to  stem  a  $1.5 
billion  cut  in  the  Eisenhower  foreign  aid 
program. 

In  another  key  vote,  he  and  67  percent 
of  his  Democratic  colleagues  were  joined 
by  only  half  of  the  Senate  Republicans 
in  resisting  a  $1  billion  cut  In  the  Eisen- 
hower foreign  aid  program. 

Senator  Kennedy,  on  July  29,  1953. 
voted  against  a  $600  million  cut  in  for- 
eign aid  appropriations. 

Senator  Kennedy  voted  against  a  $500 
million  cut  in  military  aid  funds  on  the 
same  day — July  29.  1953. 

On  another  key  vote.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy voted  against  a  $1.2  billion  cut  in 
aid  appropriations  offered  by  a  Republi- 
can Senator  to  the  Eisenhower  appro- 
priation bill. 


Senator  Kennedy  voted  yea  on  final 
passage  of  a  $6.6  billion  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation. 

In  1954,  Senator  Kennedy  and  most 
other  Democratic  Senators  voted  against 
a  proposed  $1  bllllan  cut  In  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  of  1955.  Inci- 
dentally, only  slightly  more  than  half  of 
their  Republican  colleagues  Joined  In 
supporting  President  Elsenhower  against 
this  crippling  amendment. 

With  Senator  Kennedy's  support,  a 
$2.7  billion  authorization  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

In  1955  Senator  Kennedy  voted 
against  restoration  of  $420  million  cut  In 
military  assistance  made  by  the  House 
because  the  program  was  overfunded. 
Senator  Goldwater  must  have  thought 
so  too  since  he  also  voted  to  sustain  the 
cut. 

In  the  same  year.  Senator  Kennedy 
voted  against  a  $200  million  cut  In  Asian 
economic  development. 

Similarly,  he  opposed  a  cut  of  $200 
million  in  defense  support  for  Asia. 

Senator  Kennedy  voted  for  a  $3.2  bil- 
lion appropriation. 

In  1956.  Senator  Kennedy  voted  to  de- 
feat a  motion  to  cut  $1.6  billion  from  the 
aid  authorization  bill. 

He  supported  final  passage  of  a  $4.3 
billion  aid  authorization  bill. 

With  Senator  Kennedy's  support,  a 
move  to  cut  military  assistance  funds 
by  $565  million  was  defeated  In  a  close 
42-to-46  vote. 

A  similar  amendment  to  cut  military 
assistance  by  $300  million  was  defeated 
with  Senator  Kennedy's  support. 

He  Joined  in  voting  to  defeat  an 
amendment  to  drastically  cut  defense 
support  and  development  assistance 
funds. 

He  Joined  in  supporting  a  final  impro- 
priation figure  of  $4.2  billion. 

In  1957,  Senator  Kennedy,  on  June  14, 
1957.  did  vote  to  cut  $90  million  from 
defense  support  authoriaatlon — an  au- 
thorisation of  over  1800  million.  On  the 
same  day,  he  voted  against  a  cut  of  $710 
million  In  defense  support.  Hla  was  a 
careful,  considered  action,  not  a  meat  ax 
approach. 

He  voted  against  a  $500  million  cut  in 
military  assistance. 

He  voted  against  reducing,  by  $160 
million,  the  President's  oontlngency  fond, 
thiis  granting  the  Chief  Ezecutlire  flexi- 
bility in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relationa. 

He  voted  to  increase,  by  $225  million, 
military  assistance  fimds. 

He  voted  for  an  appropriation  of  $3.3 
billion. 

In  1958,  he  voted  against  a  reduction 
of  $500  million  in  military  assistance 
funds. 

Contrary  to  the  Implication  of  Senator 
Goldwater  s  remarks  on  Monday.  Sen- 
ator Keimedy  on  July  6,  1968.  simply 
voted  to  allocate  a  cut  already  made  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  This 
is  another  example  of  the  half-truth 
giving  an  inaccurate  picture  of  history. 

As  a  matter  of  record  Senator  Keimedy 
voted  against  a  $100  million  cut  in  mili- 
tary assistance  appropriations  and  also 
against  a  $50  million  cut  in  defense  sup- 
port funds  on  August  23.  1958. 


Senator  Kermedy  voted  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $3.5  billion. 

In  1959,  Senator  Keimedy  was  against 
a  cut  of  $550  million  In  military  assist- 
ance authorizations. 

He  voted  against  a  cut  of  $235  million 
in  defense  support  funds  on  July  7,  1959, 
and  on  the  same  day  opposed  a  similar 
cut  of  $83.5  million  In  the  same  category. 

He  voted  against  a  $45  million  cut  in 
special  assistance  authorizations. 

He  voted  against  a  move  to  cut  the 
contingency  fund  authorization  by  $30 
million. 

He  voted  finally  for  an  appropriation 
of  $3.6  billion. 

This,  then,  is  the  historically  accurate 
record  of  Senator  John  P.  Kennedy's 
support  of  a  bipartisan  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, complementing  a  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy. 

Does  It  show,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  pmiwrted  to  do  last  Monday, 
that  tile  President  when  he  was  in  the 
Senate  fsdled  to  support  a  sensible  for- 
eign aid  policy?    Hardly. 

What  does  it  show? 

It  shows  that  time  and  again  Senator 
John  Kennedy  voted  with  President 
Eisenhower  In  support  of  a  program 
which  was,  and  is,  in  our  national  se- 
curity Interest. 

It  shows  that  Senator  Keimedy  and 
other  Democrats  never  let  partisan  ad- 
vantage deter  them  from  support  of  a 
bipartisan  program. 

It  shows  a  careful  discrimination  be- 
tween slashing,  irrational  Irresponsible 
cuts  and  prudent,  intelligent  considera- 
tion of  the  national  Interest 

The  attack  on  the  President's  record 
on  foreign  aid  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
Is  done  in  the  worst  possible  taste  by 
taking  certain  aspects  of  it  out  of  con- 
text It  is  an  attempt  to  rationalize 
the  appalling  withdrawal  from  a  biparti- 
san foreign  policy  that  started  with  Sen- 
ator Vandenberg.  It  takes  away  the 
real  weapons  to  effectively  combat  com- 
munism and  substitutes  old  rehashed 
antt-Commtmlst  speeches  by  those  who 
wish  to  do  nothing  but  make  speeches. 
The  reckless  blind  wielding  of  the  meat 
axe  that  cut  so  deeply  into  the  foreign 
aid  bill  alBo  smashed  the  image  of  unity 
that  has  long  enabled  our  Nation 
through  our  President,  regardless  of 
party,  to  properly  protect  our  national 
security  interest. 


PRESIDENTIAL  PROCLAMATION  OF 
SAVE  YOX7R  VISION  WEEK 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remaiiu  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
J<dnt  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  671)  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  of  the 
Uhlted  States  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  first  week  In  March  of  each 
year  to  be  Save  Your  Vision  Week.  Sen- 
ator HmintT  H.  Humphret.  of  Minne- 


sota, introduced  an  identical  resolution 
in  the  Senate  and  has  been  joined  by  a 
number  of  his  colleagues  of  the  Senate 
in  its  sponsorship.  I  hope  that  a  nimi- 
ber  of  my  colleagues  In  this  Chamber 
will  feel  impelled  to  offer  similar  resolu- 
tions. 

Save  Your  Vision  Week  is  one  of  the 
very  first  of  the  promotion  of  good 
causes  to  have  been  observed  In  our 
country,  having  begun  as  long  ago  as 
1927.  The  American  Optometric  Asso- 
ciation was  the  original  sponsor  of  the 
event  and  has  continued  it  ever  since. 
It  is  Joined  in  this  observance  by  numer- 
ous organizations  and  groups  represent- 
ing the  Illuminating  engineers,  public 
utilities,  educators,  driver  exiuniners, 
safety  personnel,  health  professions  and 
so  many  others  that  I  will  not  take  your 
time  to  list  them  here. 

All  of  the  Governors  of  our  States  and 
most  mayors  of  our  cities,  have  at  one 
time  or  another,  issued  proclamations 
calling  upon  their  constituents  to  observe 
this  special  week  during  the  first  part 
of  March. 

In  my  own  State  of  Colorado,  Gov. 
John  A.  Love,  signed  the  proclamation 
for  Save  Your  Vision  Week  this  year. 
Following  his  proclamation  there  were 
public  education  presentations  during 
the  week  on  the  values  of  good  vision  by 
some  25  Colorado  radio  and  television 
stations.  Many  of  Colorado's  leading 
newspapers  carried  instructional  mes- 
sages on  care  of  the  eyes  and  how  to 
improve  our  visual  environment. 

Save  Your  Vision  Week  encourages 
community  action  for  the  betterment  of 
us  all.  The  Denver  Metropolitan  Lions 
Clubs  this  year  raised  sufficient  funds  to 
purchase  an  expensive  electronic  instru- 
ment for  use  in  the  detection  of  glau- 
coma— a  disease  which  may  cause  blind- 
ness particularly  among  persons  past 
middle  age.  It  will  be  used  by  the  optom- 
etrists of  Denver  in  screening  as  many 
of  the  over  40  population  as  they  can 
reach  by  Invitations  to  use  their  service, 
at  no  charge  frcxn  the  profession. 

After  the  Save  Your  Vision  Week  cam- 
paign this  year,  a  nvmiber  of  our  prom- 
inent citizens  got  together  to  imdertake 
operation  of  the  Colorado  Optmnetric 
Center  which  will  Include.  In  addition  to 
care  for  needy  persons,  programs  in 
vision  research,  vision  problems  of  brain- 
injiu-ed  children,  care  of  children  whose 
vision  problems  contribute  to  tendencies 
of  delinquency,  reading  problems,  spe- 
cialized visual  training,  indiistrlal  vision, 
and  many  community  problems  related 
to  vision. 

The  board  of  trustees  for  this  new 
community  center  is  headed  by  John  R. 
Streltzer,  U.S.  collector  of  customs  for 
the  Denver  region,  and  a  former  State 
representative.  Serving  with  him  on  the 
board  are  such  farsighted  citizens  as 
Colorado's  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice. 
Albert  T.  Prantz.  Oovemor  Love,  and  Lt. 
Gov.  Robert  L.  Knous.  If  expanded  ob- 
servance of  Save  Your  Vision  Week  oc- 
curs through  passage  of  my  resolution, 
we  may  expect  more  lay  persons  to 
emulate  the  commimity  leadership  for 
better  vision  which  has  been  stimulated 
In  the  State  which  I  am  so  proud  to 
serve. 
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Aa  with  many  of  our  great  blessings, 
we  are  IikI****^  to  take  visioQ  for 
granted.  W«  tand  to  forget  that  our 
sight  must  ba  protected,  that  much 
blindncM  to  preventable,  that  many  vis- 
ual iMTobtoma  can  be  reduced  if  action  is 
taken  in  time.  Save  Your  Vision  Week 
recalls  to  ua  the  need  to  care  for  our 
Vision. 

Of  all  the  taapalrments  among  civilised 
man.  vision  tops  (he  list.  These  figures 
maj  serve  aa  aone  kind  of  index  of  the 
need  for  vtakw  services  in  our  general 
populatkm: 

An  eatlmatod  100  million  people  in  the 
United  Stataa— aa  many  as  M  percent  of 
the  population  reqxiire  some  kind  of 
vlskm— eorreetlen  by  glasses .  visual 
traintnc.  or  dber  treatment. 

About  »Ji0.tOO  children  need  vision 
care:  a  larfo  nmnber  of  these  chUdren 
should  be  weorlat  glaasea. 

About  S00,000  persons  are  legally 
blind.  Of  thto  number  approxlmatety  75 
percent  eoaM  be  wholly  or  partially 
rehabilitated  if  they  were  informed  about 
their  condition  and  where  they  should 
go  for  improvement  of  their  remaining 
vision. 

Some  1.500.000  persons  are  blind  in 
one  eye. 

An  estimated  2,800.000  Americans 
have,  or  have  had  to  some  degree,  a 
crossed  eye.  Thto  condition  has  caused 
about  1  minion  persons  to  have  reduced 
vision  hi  ozw  eye. 

Education  of  the  public  to  the  benefits 
they  can  derive  from  vision  services,  and 
proper  visual  environments,  may  enable 
more  of  our  eittwns  toward  greater  inde- 
pendence and  prevent  more  severe  visual 
problems.  Recent  scientific  skill  and 
knowledge  have  Improved  the  variety 
and  elfectlveneas  of  our  vision  specialists' 
services.  Save  Tour  Vision  Week  assists 
In  making  known  to  our  citizens  the  Im- 
portance of  earing  for  their  vision.  Pas- 
sage of  the  resolution  I  am  Introducing 
would  be  tangible  evidence  of  this 
Rouse's  Intereet  in  the  visual  health  and 
rehabilitation  of  an  our  citizens. 

That  Inadequate  vision  contributes 
heavUy  to  accidents  Is  becoming  widely 
recognized,  not  only  In  our  factories  and 
comnuzdal  establishments,  but  also 
among  our  Nation's  drivers.  The  latter. 
In  parUenlar,  are  becoming  more  aware 
of  the  Importance  not  only  of  visual 
acuity,  but  also  of  depth  perception, 
field  of  vtsfon.  mad  color  discrimination. 
However,  there  la  a  lingering  belief  on 
the  part  of  many  managements  that  the 
Individual  worker  Is  usually  aware  of  his 
vision  Inadequacies  and  has  been  cor- 
rected 80  flur  aa  possible.  Unforttmate- 
ly,  this  taHet  la  too  often  m  founded. 

The  onset  of  impaired  vision,  whether 
through  itgntr  or  the  aging  process.  Is 
frequently  so  gradual  and  subtle  that 
the  affected  person  may  be  totally  un- 
aware of  hto  loss  until  some  special  event 
such  as  Save  Tour  Vision  Week  causes 
him  to  sedc  out  a  vision  specialist  for 
an  examination. 

In  thto  qpacs  age  our  sights  are  on 
distant  Stan  and  planets  revolving  in 
orbits  "«■*««**>  ever  closer  to  our  reach. 
What  good  to  it  to  see  so  far  and  yet 
neglect  the  vision  and  visual  needs  of 
so  many  now  so  near? 


The  Ood-glven  gift  of  vision  is  our 
most  precious  asset.  For  human  eyes, 
only  the  best  is  good  enough.  Through 
annual  observance  of  Save  Your  Vision 
Week  we  demonstrate  most  dramatically 
the  importance  of  good  vision  which  Ks 
more  Important  than  machines  or  mate- 
rial to  the  efficiency  and  productivity  of 
our  Nation. 


KEEP     RED     CHINA     OUT     OF     THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  NORTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  Uie  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Spealcer,  today 
I  have  added  my  name  to  the  list  of 
congressional  endorsers  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  One  Million  Against  the  Admis- 
sion of  Communist  China  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  purpose  of  the  committee 
is  not  only  to  prevent  Red  China's  ad- 
mission to  the  UJ*.  but  also  to  oppose 
trade  relations  with  the  Pelplng  regime 
and  to  prevent  it  from  occupying  any 
further  free  territory  In  southeast  Asia. 

The  aims  of  the  committee  are 
especially  timely.  In  the  past  few 
months  certain  groups  in  America  have 
again  begun  to  urge  an  accommodation 
with  the  Red  Chinese.  These  advocates 
of  a  new  look  at  our  China  policy  urge 
consideration  of  not  only  Chinese  Com- 
munist membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions but  also  establishment  of  diplo- 
matic and  trade  relations  with  the  Pei- 
p4ng  regime. 

TTie  benefits  flowing  from  such  an  ac- 
commodation with  Red  China  would  be 
few.  Neither  recognition,  trade,  nor  UJ«. 
membership  would  change  its  policies, 
which  smce  1950  have  been  char- 
acterised by  repeated  aggression  against 
its  neighbors. 

In  that  year  the  Chinese  attack  on 
American  and  South  Korean  forces  pro- 
longed the  Korean  war  and  caused  a 
great  loss  of  American  life. 

In  1950  they  also  Invaded  and  con- 
quered Tibet  eventually  forcing  the 
rightful  ruler  of  that  country  to  flee  into 
exile. 

In  1958  they  increased  their  threats 
against  Quemoy  and  Matsu  and  shelled 
the  Islands  for  2  solid  months. 

Last  year  even  India  suffered  from 
Chinese  aggression  when  Pelplng  tried 
to  resolve  its  border  claims  by  force. 

Throughout  this  period  the  Red 
Chinese  have  provided  support  to  rebel 
groups  in  Laos  and  South  Vietnam. 

And  only  last  month  Red  China's  ally, 
North  Korea,  made  unprovoked  Incur- 
sions into  South  Korea  and  took  the  lives 
of  three  American  servicemen,  thus  add- 
ing more  names  to  the  lon«  list  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  lost  their  lives  in  that 
peninsula. 

Contrary  to  benefiting  the  United 
States,  admittance  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations  would  sanction  its  past 
aggressive  activities  and  give  free  rein 
to  such  activities  in  the  future.  It  would 
also  dishearten  our  allies  in  Asia — 
especially  in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos 


where  we  have  worked  so  hard  and  spent 
so  much  to  stem  the  tide  of  Red  con- 
quest. Trade  relations  would  also  bene- 
fit Red  China  far  more  than  the  United 
States  and  would  only  help  to  solidify 
their  tyrannical  rule.  The  idea  of  non- 
strateglc  trade  with  Red  China  Is  sadly 
reminiscent  of  the  1930's  where  non- 
strategic  scrap  metal  trade  with  Japan 
later  paid  us  dividends  in  the  form  of 
bombs  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  Guadalcanal. 

It  is  clear  that  recognition  of  an  ag- 
gressive nation  such  as  Red  China  will 
bring  us  no  benefits.  Rather  it  will  harm 
our  national  interests. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  so-called  two 
China  policy  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
Republic  of  China  is  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  both  Uie  Security  CouxkuI 
and  the  General  Assembly.  There  is  not 
justifiable  reason  to  change  its  status. 
Admitting  the  Pelplng  regime  would 
make  a  mockery  of  the  UN.  Charter  and 
further  strengthen  the  Communist 
world  against  the  free  world. 

I  also  am  opposed  to  any  trade  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Communist  China.  Such  trade  would 
help  an  avowed  enemy  far  more  than 
It  could  possibly  benefit  us. 

I  believe  we  must  stand  firm  in  pre- 
venting any  further  Red  Chinese  occupa- 
tion of  free  territory.  In  the  interest  of 
national  security  and  national  honor,  we 
cannot  abandon  Quemoy  and  Matsu  and 
sacrifice  the  lives  of  thousands  of  free 
Chinese  soldiers  and  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  these  Islands. 

A  timely  reminder  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  Communist  threat  was  provided, 
Mr.  Speaker,  by  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Rochester.  NY..  Times  Union 
earlier  this  month,  which  commented  on 
the  death  of  Maj.  Gen.  Patrick  Hurley. 
A  former  Ambassador  to  China.  General 
Hurley's  warning  In  1944  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  Chinese  Communists  went 
unheeded  in  Washington.  It  is  worth- 
while to  rem«ml)er,  as  the  editorial 
states,  that  "the  fimdamental  goal  of 
every  Communist  Is  the  worldwide 
triumph  of  his  ideology  and  the  burial  of 
freedom  and  private  initiative."  In 
recognition  of  the  truth  of  this  statement 
I  am  proud  to  add  my  name  to  those  of 
many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  Ln 
the  House  and  Senate  as  a  congressional 
erKloraer  of  the  Committee  of  One  Mil- 
lion Against  the  Admission  of  Red  China 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  pleasure  in  sharing 
with  my  colleagues  the  complete  text  of 
the  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred: 
Genekal  Hublkt's  Warning  Is  Still  Wosth 

UUDUfO 

Nearly  two  decades  hare  passed  since 
Maj  Oen  Patrick  J  Hurley  stcxxl  Washington 
on  Its  ear  by  Insisting  that  the  ConiniunLsts 
were  up  to  no  good  In  China. 

His  warning  was  recalled  this  week  when 
the  ramrod -straight,  mustachioed,  dashing 
general  died  tn  New  Mexico  at  80.  It  had  al- 
moet  been  forgotten.  It  shouldn't  be  lie- 
cause  It  bears  lessons  for  today. 

rXAMMD  CHICOICS 

After  serving  President  Hoover  as  a  Cabinet 
member  and  th«n  Preatdents  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  as  diplomatic  troublashooter.  Gen- 
eral Hurley  was  named  Ambassador  to 
Chiang  Kiil-shek's  embattled  Chinese  Oov- 
ernment  In  Chungking  In  1944. 
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He  resigned  in  lata  1945  in  protest  over 
US.  policy  toward  China.  His  objections 
were  chiefly  to  the  granting  of  VS.  aid  to 
the  Chinese  Communists,  who  were  fighting 
Chiang's  Nationalists  about  as  hard  as  they 
fought  the  Japanese,  and  to  the  Yalta  con- 
resstons  made  to  Stalin  at  Chiang's  expense 
t(i  Induce  Russia  to  enter  the  war  against 
Japan. 

Antl-Communlst  views  of  such  generals  as 
Hurley  and  Wedemeyer  were  impc^ular  In 
that  lime.  The  Important  thing,  Washing- 
ton felt,  was  to  end  the  war  and,  after  that, 
to  unify  feuding  factions  in  China.  The 
Chinese  Communists  wwe  largely  considered 
"agrarian  reformers."  and  Chiang  was  pres- 
sured to  bring  them  into  his  government. 

A  conservative  Republican,  General  Hurley 
became  so  embroUed  in  politics  (he  lost 
three  straight  senatorial  elections)  and  as- 
sorted rlghtwlng  causes  that  he  seemed  more 
obstreperous  than  constructive. 

Yet.  looking  back,  it  is  plain  that  Oeneral 
Hurley  was  acutely,  painfully  oorrect  in  his 
foresight.  The  Communist  plot  unfolded. 
In  1949  Mao  Tse-tung  took  over  China  and 
launched  a  bitter  antl-U.S.  campaign  which 
has  yet  to  reach  full  ftiry. 

It  is  too  simple  a  reading  of  history  to 
contend  that  an  anti-Communist  policy  in 
China  during  and  after  World  War  11  would 
have  been  always  feasible,  or  that  it  would 
have  prevented  the  Reds'  takeover.  Chiang's 
government  was  too  corrupt,  and  the  tide  of 
Chinese  history  flowed  against  him  at  that 
point. 

rDNEKAL    PLOmD 

General  Hurley  provided  no  practical  al- 
ternatives. Just  as  those  who  in  this  day 
argue  that  coexistence  with  Communists  is 
Impossible  overlook  the  fact  that  the  alterna- 
tive policy  likely  is  nuclear  nonexistence. 
The  United  States  can  accept  some  accom- 
modations with  Communists  when  doing  so 
Is  In  America's  national  Interest  as  well  as 
all  of  mankind's. 

But  let  us  all  never  forget,  aa  General 
Hurley  did  not.  that  the  fundamental  goal 
of  every  Communist  is  the  worldwide  tri- 
umph of  his  ideology  and  the  burial  of  free- 
dom and  private  Initiative,  however  tactics 
may  shift.  Americans  may  not  be  able  to 
shoot  down  these  gravedlggers,  but  it  will 
always  be  folly  to  help  them  with  their 
shovels. 

MARCH  ON  WASHINGTON  FOR  JOBS 
AND   FREEDOM 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks;  and  also  that  all  Members 
who  wish  to  speak  on  today's  march  on 
Washington  may  Insert  their  remarks  In 
the  Rbcord  following  my  own. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
our  Nation's  Capital  Is  host  to  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  citizens,  represent- 
ing every  one  of  the  States  that  comprise 
our  Union.  These  men  and  women  are 
here  to  participate  in  the  march  on 
Washington  for  Jobs  and  freedom.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  crusade  is  not 
to  intimidate  the  Congress  but  to  expose 
to  public  view  in  dramatic  fashion  the 
Intensity  of  feeling,  not  only  of  those 
directly  affected,  but.  equally  Important. 
by  those  who  most  earnestly  believe  the 
unjustifiable  discriminatory  praetioes 
with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar  cannot 
and  must  not  be  tolerated  longer. 


The  question  of  full  and  complete  civil 
rights  and  privileges  for  all  our  citizens 
is  a  moral  Issue.  It  Is  also  an  economic 
Issue.  It  Is  further  an  international  is- 
sue. And  it  is  one  that  must  be  faced 
and  resolved  with  expediency.  When  the 
civil  rights  of  only  one  citizen  is  violated, 
the  rights  of  all  are  put  in  jeopardy.  We 
want  to — and  Indeed,  we  must — assure 
that  In  our  great  land  there  are  no  sec- 
ond-class citizens. 

I  have  noted  that  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ayres],  has  requested  and  obtained 
permission  to  address  the  House  today 
for  5  hours.  I  most  sincerely  hope  he 
will  not  permit  these  remarks  to  become 
partisan,  for  If  he  should,  there  will  be 
those  who  will  inquire  how  many  will 
stand  to  be  coimted  when  the  House 
has  before  it  for  consideration  a  com- 
plete civil  rights  bill;  complete  as  to  sub- 
ject matter  already  Included  and  that 
which  we  trust  will  be  added,  such  as  fair 
employment  practices,  or  as  it  is  now 
better  named,  equal  employment 
opportunity. 

Thus  I  ask  my  friends  and  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  Join  me  in 
a  return  to  the  spirit  of  the  founding 
documents  of  our  Nation.  Let  us  end 
the  ravages  of  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination in  our  land,  and  assert  our 
leadership  of  the  world  through  as- 
surance of  freedom  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  citizens 
from  all  parts  of  our  Nation  have 
gathered  in  Washington  today  for  one  of 
the  greatest  demonstrations  in  our  his- 
tory in  support  of  a  piece  of  legislation 
before  Congress.  The  right  of  citizens 
to  come  to  the  seat  of  their  government, 
and  to  petition  Congress  for  a  redress  of 
grievances,  is  one  of  the  great  rights 
protected  by  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  That  this  march  is  oc- 
curring here  today — with  every  step  be- 
ins  taken  by  our  Grovemment  and  the 
District  to  assure  its  peaceful  and  un- 
hindered conduct — is  striking  proof  that 
the  Constitution  remains  a  living  docu- 
ment in  our  own  time  in  spite  of  the 
problems  that  give  rise  to  the  march. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  I  was  im- 
able  to  participate  more  fully  in  today's 
events,  by  accepting  an  invitation  from 
the  march  leaders  to  be  present  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  Unfortunately,  one 
of  my  committees  was  involved  with  ex- 
tremely important  matters  this  morning. 
And  this  afternoon,  of  course,  the  House 
is  considering  the  railroad  labor  dispute, 
a  matter  of  such  overriding  national  im- 
portance that  I  could  not  in  good  con- 
science fall  to  be  present  for  the  full 
debate  and  final  vote.  My  own  view,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
should  certainly  make  every  effort  to 
respond  to  invitations  to  outside  events 
of  national  significance,  particularly 
when  related  to  matters  of  legislative 
concern,  and  to  receive  constituents  and 
others  who  have  an  Interest  in  pending 
legislation.  But  I  beUeve  my  primary 
obligation  is  to  meet  fully  my  legislative 
responsibilities,  both  In  committee  and 
on  the  floor.  I  could  hardly  serve  my 
district  and  my  State  in  an  effective 
manner  by  doing  otherwise. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  these  remarks  to 
affirm  the  fact  that  my  absence  from  the 
march  today  indicates  no  lack  of  support 
on  my  part  for  the  President's  civil  rights 
proposals.  Most  of  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations, including  the  controver- 
sial public  accommodations  section,  are 
already  law  in  Oregon,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  States.  Our  experience  with  such 
laws  in  Oregon  has  been  uniformly  fa- 
vorable. My  State's  civil  rights  laws  are 
among  the  best  in  the  Nation,  not  the 
least  of  the  reasons  for  their  success  is 
that  compliance  has  been  secured  by  per- 
suasion and  conciliation  rather  than 
coercion.  Indeed,  thanks  to  the  intel- 
ligent administration  by  our  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  Norman  Nellsen,  no  re- 
course to  the  Oregon  courts  has  ever  been 
necessary  to  effect  the  purposes  of  the 
statutes  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  march  on  Washing- 
ton for  Jobs  and  freedom  is  a  historic 
affirmation  of  the  right  of  petition,  a 
striking  expression  of  protest  against 
widespread  injustices,  and  a  call  to  the 
conscience  of  aU  Americans.  The  Presi- 
dent's recommended  legislation,  which  I 
expect  we  will  soon  be  considering,  is  an 
affirmation  of  our  national  responsibihty 
to  correct  those  injustices  and  a  call  to 
the  conscience  of  all  of  us  as  legislators. 
I  wait  the  opportunity,  joined  by  many 
others,  I  am  sure,  to  answer  the  call  of 
the  President,  the  petition  of  our  Negro 
citizens,  and  the  demands  of  the  times. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  to 
commenting  on  the  dramatic  demonstra- 
tion taking  place  here  to  Washington  to- 
day. It  symbolizes  the  deep  feelings  of 
Americans  of  all  races  that  toequaUty  of 
treatment  of  any  of  our  citizens  is  no 
longer  tolerable  imder  ovu-  systan  of 
democratic  government.  Dlscrlmtoa- 
tion,  second-class  citizenship,  denial  of 
voting  rights  and  other  basic  rights 
guaranteed  all  persons  under  the  Consti- 
tution weaken  our  Nation  at  home  and 
cripple  our  foreign  policy  to  vast  non- 
whlte  areas  of  the  world.  Such  undemo- 
cratic practices  undermtoe  our  govern- 
mental system  and  divide  our  people. 
The  time  is  long  overdue  when  we  must 
face  up  to  this  vast  socio-economic  prob- 
lem of  our  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  comprehensive  civil 
rights  bill  now  being  considered  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  deals 
with  the  many  aspects  of  this  problem. 
President  Kermedy  has  forcefully  pro- 
vided the  type  of  leadership  that  will 
make  possible  the  important  steps 
forward  to  elimtoate  Injustices  that 
cause  racial  tension.  As  he  said  during 
the  campaign: 

Only  a  President  willing  to  use  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  high  office  can  provide  the 
leaderslilp,  the  determination,  and  direction 
which  are  essential  if  we  are  to  eliminate 
racial  and  religious  discrimination  frtHn 
American  society. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of 
basic  constitutional  freedoms  is  not  a 
partisan  one.  I  am  confident  that  when 
the  civil  rights  bill  is  before  us  our  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
search  their  conaciences  and  do  what  Is 
necessary  to  help  correct  the  racial  to- 
justlces  which  all  of  us  know  exist 
throughout  the  Nation. 
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The  many  thousands  of  people  who 
uaeflftMe  •!  tlie  shrine  of  the  great 
emancipator  todajr  to  dramatize  these  in- 
juBtleea  do  not  seek  any  special  treatment 
or  conaktaralkm  above  that  afforded 
other  clttaana.  All  that  the  freedom 
marchers  aeok  Is  fair  treatment,  guaran- 
tees of  rtgfati  to  which  they  are  entitled 
and  which  ta*?e  been  too  long  denied 
them — in  ratiOM.  employment,  education. 
housing,  tniMportatlon.  and  in  public 
accommodayons. 

Mr.  Speakar,  I  salute  these  Americans 
who  are  denonatrating  so  conclusively, 
their  deep  oooTletions  in  the  vital  area  of 
human  rlgtata  today,  and  particularly 
commmrt  and  weleome.  those  from  our 
own  State  off  Massachusetts  who  have 
made  the  trip-  We  here  in  Congress 
have  an  obUgatlon  to  act  on  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1M3  before  adjournment. 
Those  of  iiB  In  both  parties  who  believe 
stroQcly  In  the  ohiectives  of  this  march 
on  Washington  must  work  closely  to- 
gether to  make  certain  that  a  good  civil 
rlshts  bill  la  enacted  and  the  underlying 
causes  of  radal  unrest  eliminated  fnxn 
our  society. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  with 
many  of  my  ooUeagues  today  in  calling 
attention  to  the  people  of  this  great  Na- 
tion the  signlfleance  of  the  events  that 
are  taking  place  in  this  Capital  today, 
August  38.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1963. 

The  giant  demonstration  by  the  col- 
med  citiaena  of  this  Nation  point  up  to 
the  failures  of  many  of  the  facets  of  our 
govemmenfcal  operations — failures  that 
have  alknred  a  cttuation  to  grow  up  in 
this  country  irtddi  has  caused  a  cleavage 
between  ita  ctttaena  because  of  the  dis- 
criminatioik  eamed  by  the  color  of  the 
skin  of  one  aa  against  the  other. 

BaadeaUy*  the  prime  problem  can  be 
said  to  stem  from  a  failure  to  insist  ujjon 
an  equality  In  educational  opportunity, 
an  equality  in  Job  opportunity,  and  an 
equality  In  houaing  opportunity. 

ThoQgb  we  mart,  as  a  racial  group — 
accept  upon  all  our  shoulders  the  direct 
blame  for  sucii  failures — the  colored  race 
la  not  entirely  without  blame.  Far.  far 
too  many  of  our  ecriored  population  have 
beai  lax  in  their  own  perwnal  attitude 
toward  the  advancement  of  their  own 
familiea. 

Ton  will  note  that  in  the  main,  those 
parents  who  made  their  families  their 
ixlme  coneem  have  succeeded  in  over- 
constng  the  oliafacW  placed  In  their  way. 
and  althouijtk  it  took  a  great  deal  of  self- 
sacrifice  they  are  responsible  for  having 
plaoed  in  many  positions  in  Government 
and  in  civil  life  a  great  number  of  quail- 
fled,  capable  Negroes  who  have  added 
immeasurably  to  the  stature  of  our  race. 
All  of  us.  at  one  time  or  another,  except 
the  very  early  settlers— have  had  to 
come  through  In  a  lesser,  or  greater  de- 
gree—barrton  of  prej\idlce  and  bigotry 
and  discrimination. 

I  can  speak  wUh  authority  and  per- 
sonal knowladsi  of  the  strugglea  of  the 
early  immicranla  like  my  parents  who 
came  from  Ita^.  They  were  strangers 
in  a  strange  land  with  strange  occupa- 
tions, stranpe  habits  aiul  «^i«fcn»«-  it 
can  be  said  wttboui  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  the  Jmalgrant  peasant  class, 
to  which  my  parenta  btionged.  came  to 
this  country — passed  on   through  their 


lives   in    this   Nation    little   known,    un- 
heralded, and  not  too  well  remembered. 

They  were  indeed  a  lost  k'eneration. 
however,  in  their  own  minds,  and  in  their 
own  hearts  they  knew  that  they  would 
live  on  In  the  next  oncoming  genera- 
tions because  of  the  sacrifices  they  made 
to  educate  their  children,  to  protect  their 
welfare,  even  though  it  meant — in  many 
instances — livuig  as  close  to  the  hne  of 
abject  poverty  as  one  could  hve  witliout 
falling  over  the  abyss  into  degradation 

They  worked  side  by  side  in  the  com- 
monest of  common  labor  with  the  Negro, 
the  Mexican,  the  Pole,  and  the  Slav — 
and  the  many  others  from  Central  Eu- 
rope who  were  the  great  nonentities  who 
built  the  industrial  and  mining  strength 
of  this  Nation.  However,  the  Negro  had 
an  added  handicap  because  on  top  of  tlie 
bigotry  and  prejudice  aimed  at  many  of 
these  immigrants  because  of  religion, 
language  and  their  peculiar  customs,  the 
Negro  had  the  added  handicap  of  color. 

The  sons  of  these  immigrants  have 
now.  as  a  result  of  the  faith  and  sac- 
rifices of  their  parents,  have  entered  into 
the  lifestream  of  American  pobtics  and 
business,  professors  and  the  clergy. 

A  new  sense  of  responsibility  has  been 
awakened  and  perhaps  we  shall,  in  this 
day  and  age.  witness  the  emergence  of 
our  Negro  citizens  as  equal  partners  in 
this  Nation  of  ours  which  has  done  so 
much  for  so  many  of  the  world's  for- 
gotten people. 

This  demonstration  today  is  an  effort 
as  I  see  it  to  call  attention  to  the  awak- 
ening of  the  Negro  peoples  and  many  of 
our  white  citizens  to  the  needs  of  the 
moment,  to  remedy  the  wrongs  and  to 
push  forward  with  speed  and  delibera- 
tion the  reforms  that  are  necessary  in 
order  that  this  Government  may  serve  all 
of  its  peoples,  equally,  faithfully,  with- 
out favor  for  one  over  the  other. 

The  Negro  must  realize,  as  aU  of  us 
have  long  ago  realized,  that  the  road  will 
ruit  be  the  smoothest,  that  there  will  be 
obstacles  to  overcome,  but  he  must  also 
be  convinced  that  there  w^lll  be  many 
helping  to  remove  the  obstacles  and  to 
smooth  the  road  In  order  that  this  Na- 
tion can,  with  Its  united  peoples,  provide 
leadership  so  badly  needed  In  a  world 
that  has  never  known  peace  on  a  uni- 
versal scale. 

I  pray  with  all  of  the  well  wishers  that 
the  leaders  of  this  great  movement  will 
consider  well  their  every  action  so  that 
the  respect  due  their  race  will  not  be 
blemished  by  any  actions  of  theirs,  or 
their  followers. 

I  have  faith  in  the  future  and  have  no 
fear  the  peoples  of  thii  Nation  will  aa- 
sxane  their  responsibilities,  each  in  their 
own  way  guided  by  their  conscience,  and 
in  their  Inborn  hum  an  ita  danism  that 
has  made  this  Nation  the  nation  amongst 
all  natiooa. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  eyes  of  the  world  are  on  Washing- 
ton. The  world  watches  this  mighty 
Nati<m  being  petitioned  by  thousands  of 
its  citisens  to  redress  grievances  and 
humiliating  wrongs  suffered  by  those 
citizens  because  of  the  color  of  their 
skin. 

This  is  no  time  to  congratulate  our- 
selves that  we  feel  secure  enough  to 
permit   such   a   ma.ssive   demonstration. 


Indeed,  if  congratulations  are  due.  they 
are  owed  to  those  courageous  Negroes 
who  so  deeply  believe  In  democracy,  that 
they  continue  to  use  only  constitutional 
rights  in  the  face  of  outrageous  provoca- 
tion by  those  who  would  deny  them  those 
rights. 

Our  duty,  in  this  Chamber,  will  not 
be  discharged  by  congratulations  or  by 
participation  In  the  demonstration.  Our 
task  Is  to  come  back  here  and  see  to  it 
that  a  decent  civil  rights  bill  is  passed, 
and  by  decent,  I  mean  one  that  insures 
equal  rights  in  education  and  in  voting. 
fair  employment  practices,  and  equal 
access  to  public  accommodations  to  every 
citizen  of  this  country,  no  matter  what 
his  color. 

I  do  not  like  to  hear  talk  of  giving  up 
one  to  get  the  others.  Simple  morality 
demands  that  men  of  good  conscience 
put  an  end  to  the  ludicrous  spectacle  of 
dividing  up  equality,  and  giving  a  little 
equality  here  and  a  little  equabty  there. 
Let  as  resolve  to  do.  at  long  last,  what 
is  light  and  just. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  to- 
day in  endorsing  the  President's  civil 
rights  program. 

There  can  be  no  turning  back  at  this 
point.  A  rejection  of  tlie  civil  rights 
bill  would  be  a  disaster  without  prece- 
dent In  our  history. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  and  through- 
out the  world  we  have  taken  our  stand  In 
favor  of  liberty  and  justice  for  all  citi- 
zens— regardless  of  race  and  color.  The 
Bill  of  Rights  must  be  made  a  living 
document  for  all  Americans.  It  is  to 
our  credit  that  we  have  the  courage  to 
recognize  that  this  has  not  always  been 
the  case. 

The  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  an  ade- 
quate education,  the  right  to  a  decent 
job.  and  the  right  to  live  In  clean  and 
wholesome  surroundings  are  basic  rights 
for  all  our  citizens.  By  Insuring  that 
these  really  are  rights  for  all  Americans 
we  will  stiengthen  our  society  and  ele- 
vate our  American  way  of  life. 

When  we  ask  support  for  these  princi- 
ples we  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
our  Pounding  Fathers.  These  are  basic 
American  requests — we  must  be  sure  that 
our  American  Government  understands 
and  grants  them. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  formally 
go  on  record"  In  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's civil  rights  program. 

As  a  re.sldent  of  one  of  the  original 
States  of  this  Union — and  one,  which  I 
am  proud  to  say.  has  recognized  the 
rights  of  all  its  citizens,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color,  for  many  years — 
I  feel  the  President's  program  is  proper. 

American  citizens — from  coast  to 
coast — should  have  the  right  to  vote. 
We  know  that  many  who  already  have 
this  privilege  do  not  exercise  It,  but  no 
person  born  and  raised  in  America,  21 
years  of  age  and  over,  should  be  denied 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  if  he  cares  to 
use  it. 

I  feel  that  all  should  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  secure  an  education. 
Again  we  Imow  that  many  who  have  this 
advantage  do  not  fully  appreciate  it  or 
use  it.     But  that  does  not  permit  us  to 
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condone  present  practices  which  deny 
this  right  to  all. 

All  able-bodied  Americans  who  want 
to  worlc  should  have  a  chance  to  do  so. 
However,  we  are  today  witnessing  an  in- 
creasing rate  of  unemployment  due  to 
the  ever-expanding  use  of  automation 
and  the  disappearance  of  unskilled  and 
semiskilled  Jobs.  Without  additional 
education — both  academic  and  occupa- 
tional— few,  if  any,  will  ever  again  be 
employable. 

The  pride  of  home  and  family  is  in- 
herent in  the  American  citizen.  To  deny 
anyone — because  of  T&ce,  creed,  or 
color — the  right  to  live  and  raise  his 
family  in  surroundings  he  can  afford  is 
contrary  to  our  belief  that  each  genera- 
tion should  progress  beyond  the  preced- 
ing one,  and  benefit  from  the  Nation's 
growth.  Every  man  should  have  the 
chance  to  give  his  family  the  best  he 
can  afford. 

These  are  "rights"  the  President  Is 
seeking   for  all  Americans. 

As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Act  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a  stanch  supporter  of  the 
equal  rights  program  in  my  home  State. 
I  am  happy  and  proud  to  Join  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  attempt  to  extend  these  rights 
to  all  our  people  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  on 
this  historic  occasion  of  the  peoples 
march  on  Washington,  the  need  to  enact 
civil  rights  legislation  has  taken  on  the 
utmost  urgency. 

In  war  and  peace  the  American  people 
have  met  challenge  after  challenge  with 
vigor  and  resourcefulness.  But  perhaps 
the  most  persistent  challenge  of  all  Is 
the  one  which  confronts  the  Nation  to- 
day— the  challenge  of  civil  rlfl^ts.  Con- 
stitutional amendments,  court  decisions, 
acts  of  Congress,  executive  orders.  State 
and  local  legislation,  the  work  of  private 
agencies,  as  well  as  efforts  of  Negroes 
and  other  minority  groups,  have  helped 
to  remove  many  of  the  barriers  to  full 
citizenship. 

But  there  still  remain  profound  In- 
consistencies between  this  Nation's  prin- 
ciples and  its  practices.  Let  us  demon- 
strate that  the  Congress  has  the  capacity 
for  action.  Ilie  dvll  rights  challenge  is 
not  a  sectional  nor  partisan  problem. 
Rather,  it  is  a  national  crisis  that  de- 
mands bipartisan  unity  and  a  nation- 
wide solution. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  affirma- 
tive and  comprehensive  legislation  to 
make  it  clear  to  all  that  racial  discrimi- 
nation has  no  place  in  American  life. 

Let  us  heed  the  words  of  our  President 
in  his  message  to  Congress: 

In  this  year  the  emancipation  centennial, 
justice  requires  us  to  insure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  for  all  Americans  and  their  pos- 
terity— not  merely  for  reasons  of  eoonomlc 
efficiency,  wtwld  dlploinacy,  and  doaaeatlc 
tr.inqulUity — but,  abov*  aU.  because  it  is 
rlgiit. 

Mr.  FARBSTEDi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  take  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
today's  march  on  Washington  for  jobs 
and  freedom  to  reiterate  my  sopperi  for 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  IMS  now  belBV 
studied  by  the  House  Jndlelary  Comalt- 
tee. 


It  is  my  hope  that  the  demonstration 
now  in  progress  will  prove  a  peaceful 
and  effective  means  of  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  to  the  manifold 
problems  confronting  the  American 
Negro.  I  intend  to  personally  partici- 
pate in  this  demonstration,  for,  as  a 
member  of  a  minority  group,  I  can  only 
sympathize  with  those  who  must  con- 
stantly face  the  frustration,  degradation, 
and  economic  Inequities  that  must  result 
from  any  disci'imination  based  on  color, 
race,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

Nonetheless,  I  recognize  that  Congress 
cannot  legislate  the  sph-lt  of  tolerance 
that  Is  the  only  true  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  racial  discrimination.  It  can, 
however,  take  positive  steps  to  assure 
that  Negroes  are  not  denied  those  rights 
promised  them  by  our  Constitution. 
Consequently,  I  favor  the  pending  legis- 
lation in  the  belief  that  It  is  needed  to 
end  certain  discriminatory  practices 
presently  Rffirt'"g  the  Negro. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  Americans  have  felt 
impelled  to  journey  here  today  to  give 
witness  to  their  burning  desire  for  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  and  rights  for  every 
citizen,  Is  a  severe  reproach  to  this  coun- 
try. It  dramatizes  how  great  a  gulf  still 
remains  between  the  American  ideals — 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  our 
Government  is  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  smd  secure  the  blessings  of  liber- 
ty— and  the  realities  of  discrimination 
against  our  Negro  citizens. 

I  deeply  regret  that  this  demonstra- 
tion, involving  great  inconvenience,  ef- 
fort and  expense,  was  necessary  to  at- 
tonpt  to  make  America  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be.  Every  act  of  discrimination, 
ev^T  failure  to  use  our  powers  to  end 
racial  injustice  brands  us  as  hypocrites. 
Racial  discrimination  cannot  be  squared 
with  our  ideals. 

Ironically,  it  has  been  charged  that 
those  who  wish  to  recall  America  to  its 
klr>ln  are  lead  by  Communists  or  are 
Communist  inspired.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

The  demonstration  today  is  profoundly 
American  and  is  remarkable  in  its  dem- 
onstration of  loyalty  by  American  Ne- 
groes to  a  country  and  a  society  in  which 
they  have  suffered  so  many  injustices. 
Tet  it  is  the  measure  of  the  Negro  clti- 
Bens  of  America  and  of  the  attraction  of 
our  ideals  that  Negroes  are  not  disaf- 
fected or  seeing  some  form  of  equal 
aeparatism.  Iliey  want  and  should  im- 
mediately have  full  participation  in 
Amolca. 

We  should  be  thankful  that  American 
Negroes  have  chosen  this  goal.  This  was 
their  decision.  But  the  attainment  of 
their  goal  Is  a  Job  for  all  Americans. 

The  march  on  Washington  for  jobs 
and  freedom  Is  Intended  to  give  tmmls- 
takable  evidence,  that  may  be  seen  and 
believed  by  all,  that  a  great,  final  ad- 
vance in  civil  rights  must  be  made  now. 
In  the  legislation  now  before  this  Con- 
gress, we  should  aim  not  only  at  taking 
anottier  step,  but  at  using  all  the  avail- 
able legislative  power  to  eliminate  racial 
dlseriminatlon.  We  must  pass  a  com- 
jMtlienslve,  effective  civil  rights  bin  and 
see  that  it  is  vigilantly  implemented. 


I  hope  that  the  demonstration  today 
will  also  help  to  change  the  views  of  those 
Americans  who  have  been  indifferent  to 
the  problem  of  racial  discrimination. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
thousands  of  Negro  citizens  have  come  to 
Washington  from  every  part  of  the  Na- 
tion to  seek  redress  of  their  grievances. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  all  citi- 
zens the  right  to  come  to  the  Capital 
and  peaceably  assemble  for  this  purpose. 
Accordingly,  the  march  on  Washington 
is  in  the  highest  tradition  of  our 
democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  character  of 
this  event  is  most  noteworthy.  It  dem- 
onstrates that  the  discrimination  and 
injustices  inflicted  upon  the  Negro  are 
not  confined  to  one  section  of  this  land. 
These  Inunoral  practices  occur  through- 
out the  country. 

Consequently,  there  must  be  national 
action  to  remedy  this  situation.  Only  in 
this  way  can  the  many  interrelated  prob- 
lems facing  the  Negro  be  solved. 

The  proposals  submitted  by  President 
Kennedy  deal  effectively  with  some  of 
the  most  urgent  and  pressing  needs  of 
the  Negro  community.  The  passage  of  a 
strong  civil  rights  bill  would  show  the 
people  of  the  Nation  and  the  world  that 
this  Congress  does  resix>nd  to  the  call  of 
the  people  and  is  determined  to  fulfill 
the  promise  of  America. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
the  11th  Congressional  District  which  it 
Is  my  honor  to  represent  in  the  House, 
has  participated  so  whol^ieartedly  in  the 
march  on  Washington  for  Jobs  and  free- 
dom. The  citizens  of  New  Jersey  of  all 
races,  creeds,  and  colors,  have  demon- 
strated their  c<»nmltment  to  the  demo- 
cratic ideals  on  which  our  Nation  was 
founded.  They  want  the  blessings  of 
liberty  assured  for  all  Americans  and 
their  children.  Tliey  want  the  great 
American  principle  of  equality  translated 
into  action.  There  can  be  no  second- 
class  citizenship,  no  denial  of  equal  ac- 
cess to  the  facilities  of  our  society,  in 
a  free  and  democratic  nati<m. 

The  people  oi  America  have  shown  a 
will  to  resolve  this  issue.  We  In  the  Con- 
gress must  meet  our  responsibility  to  act 
promptly  on  the  iJendlng  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1983.  The  crisis  demands  statesman- 
ship and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  all 
Members. 

The  Congress  must  also  face  up  to  the 
acute  problems  of  a  sluggish  economy, 
intolerable  unemployment,  and  desperate 
poverty.  Let  the  Congress  move  forward 
to  secure  equal  employment  opportu- 
nities for  minority  groups  and  full  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  all. 

Mr.  ROYBAIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
from  all  over  the  country.  140,000  Ameri- 
cans have  convened  in  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital to  exercise  one  of  the  fundamental 
rights  of  our  Constitution — the  right  to 
assemble  peaceaUy  and  petition  the 
Govenmient  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
On  this  day.  whites  and  Negroes  Join 
together  to  petition  that  the  guarantee  of 
equal  rights  and  individual  liberties  set 
down  in  our  Constitution  be  extended  to 
aU  Americans.  Elnowlng  as  we  do  that 
these  human  rights  should  be  truly  in- 
alienable and  self-evident,  ve  observe 
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the  regulation  of  their  30-year  old  hopes 
and  plana  for  a  march  on  Washington 
for  jobs  and  freedom. 

We  are  today  In  the  midst  of  a  social 
revolution.  The  demonstrations,  the 
tensions,  and  the  strife  which  we  are  wit- 
nessing are  the  results  of  a  national 
awakening,  a  reaUaation  that  prejudice, 
discrimination,  and  second-class  citizen- 
ship are  InooBUWtlble  with  the  basic  ten- 
ets of  a  free  aodety — equal  rights  and 
equal  opportunities  for  all  citizens. 

As  the  Preeldent  has  pointed  out.  the 
racial  problem  which  confronts  us  Ls 
basically  a  moral  issue.  The  diseases  of 
ignorance,  hatred,  and  prejudice  shall  be 
eradicated  only  through  the  curative 
processes  of  education,  understanding. 
and  a  new  dedication  on  the  part  of  all 
Americana  to  those  Ideals  set  down  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
reaffirmed  100  years  ago  in  the  E^manci- 
patlon  Proclamation. 

Mr.  DANZBiS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  an  historic  milestone  in  the  march 
of  the  American  Negro  for  the  equal 
rights  whloh  are  the  Just  due  of  every 
American  dtlaen.  But  although  this  is 
an  historic  moment,  in  a  sense  the 
march  on  Washington  is  just  a  repeti- 
tion of  history.  Many  times  in  the  past, 
large  groupe  of  American  citizens  have 
come  to  their  Nation's  Capital  to  exercise 
their  constitutional  rights,  embodied  in 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, "to  petition  the  Government  for  a 
redress  oi  grlerances. "  This  amend- 
ment Is  one  of  10  making  up  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  I  am  most  proud  to  say 
that  my  Btete,  New  Jersey,  was  the  first 
to  ratify  theee  slcnificant  amendments 
In  1802  came  Coxey's  army.  In  1913 
came  the  suffragettes:  and  in  1932  there 
were  the  bonus  marchers.  These  are 
but  some  of  the  most  notable  examples. 
The  thousands  of  American  citizens, 
black  and  white,  who  are  assembling 
here  today  are  but  exercising  an  historic 
privilege  of  the  American  people  to  speak 
their  mind  through  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion. 

It  is  very  unfortunate,  in  a  way.  that 
such  a  demonstration  should  be  neces- 
sary, that  100  years  after  the  Emanci- 
pation, the  American  Negro  should  stUl 
bear  the  oppreaslre  burden  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. But  with  continued  ef- 
forts by  all  Awnmrti^na.  of  all  raccs,  this 
situiUon  is  well  on  the  way  to  being  rec- 
tified. In  this  context,  the  march  on 
Washington,  and  the  civil  rights  bill  now 
pending  before  the  Congress,  are  but 
small  steps  In  the  greater  march  toward 
freedom  and  equality.  If  we  as  a  na- 
tion are  to  fully  realize  the  Ideals  of 
American  democracy,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us,  in  the  months  and  years  ahead, 
to  work  together,  hand  in  hand,  to  elim- 
inate all  Irrational  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion. The  struggle  for  social  Justice  Is 
not  settled  In  one  day  or  in  one  law,  but 
only  by  constant  and  deliberate  efforts 
by  every  titlaen.  Only  thus  can  the 
American  Ideals  of  self-respect  and  self- 
direction  be  realized  for  all. 

Mr.  OtnOLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  Join  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  California 
[Mr.  R008ITB.T],  and  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  march  on  Wash- 


ington for  Jobs  and  freedom  now  taking 
place  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  hope  and  fer- 
vently pray  that  this  march  will  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  great  American  tradition 
of  peaceful  petitioning  for  the  redress  of 
grievances.  I  know  this  peaceful  dem- 
onstration, the  march  on  Washington 
for  jobs  and  freedom  will  be  a  moving 
dramatization  of  the  pre.sslng  need  for 
enactment  of  the  President's  compre- 
hensive civil  rights  bill  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Hou.se  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

Tlius.  Mr  Sjjeaker.  I  am  only  too  happy 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  are  paying 
tribute  to  the  march  on  Wa,shington  for 
jobs  and  freedom 

Mr  GILBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
gratified  that  I  am  a  Member  of  this 
88th  Congre.s.s,  for  we  have  the  privilege 
of  meeting  the  greatest  domestic  chal- 
lenge of  the  century.  We  are  given  a 
rare  opportunity  to  earn  an  outstanding 
place  in  the  history  of  our  country:  we 
are  called  upon  to  end  the  terrible  humil- 
iations and  soul-shattering  degradations 
now  suffered  by  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens.  Negroes  and  members  of  other 
minority  groups 

The  more  than  150.000  persons  peti- 
tioning us  in  Washington  today  are  not 
asking  alms  or  favors;  they  are  demand- 
ing only  what  is  rightfully  theirs.  Every 
right-thinking  American  looks  to  us  for 
responsible  leadership:  discrimination 
based  up>on  color,  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origm.  IS  a  moral  wrong  and  it 
must  be  wiped  out  now. 

I  urge  this  Congress  to  discharge  its 
responsibility  on  the  side  of  fairness  and 
equality  and  pass  the  strong  civil  rights 
legislation  necessary  to  guarantee  equal- 
ity to  all.  Woe  unto  us  and  the  future  of 
our  Nation  if  we  fail  in  our  duty  at  this 
time.  It  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  when 
the  work  of  this  Congress  has  been  com- 
pleted on  the  civil  rights  legislation  be- 
fore us.  we  will  have  earned  the  respect 
of  the  true  freedom -loving  people  of  our 
Nation  who  desire  to  help  their  fellow 
man  and  of  all  those  throughout  the 
world  whose  eyes  are  upon  us  now.  when 
the  crucial  issue  of  civil  rights  is  our 
major  responsibility. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
bid  welcome  to  the  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  are  today  discharging 
an  inalienable  American  right — the 
right  to  march  on  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Indeed,  this  right  is  as  old  as  the  Re- 
public itself,  and  one  on  which  I  look 
with  approval. 

The  right  to  petition  the  Government 
becomes  almost  a  duty  when  there  is  an 
unfilled  gap  in  the  performance  of  our 
democracy.  The  massive  demonstra- 
tion that  we  witness  today,  which  is  in- 
tended to  induce  this  Government  and 
all  of  its  citizens  to  call  upon  our  moral, 
legal,  and  humanitarian  forces  to  cor- 
rect a  longstanding  injustice  and  denial 
of  elementary  rights  to  some  of  our  citi- 
zens, is  in  the  finest  of  our  traditions. 

The  exercise  of  the  right  of  petition 
is  certainly  most  commendable  when  it 
is  supported  by  a  just  cause.  To  those 
who  march  today,  from  the  Washington 
Monument  to  the   Lincoln  Memorial.   I 


offer    this   modest   voice   in   acclaiming 
that  yours  is.  indeed,  a  just  cause. 

Mr.  GILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  todays 
demonstration  by  many  thousands  of 
our  Negro  citizens,  and  others  who  agree. 
Is  likely  to  be  of  more  symbolic  value 
to  the  participants  than  an  effective 
lobbying  device.  Certainly,  those  of  us 
who  are  for  a  strong  civil  rights  bill 
know  who  we  are:  those  who  will  oppose 
are  obvious;  those  who  will  waver  will 
do  so  for  many  reasons  not  connected 
with  the  pre.sent  gathering  in  Washing- 
ton, even  though  .some  may  u.se  it  as  an 
excuse. 

The  .symbolism  of  the  march  is  salient 
because  of  its  effect  on  the  individual 
who  participates,  and  his  friends  across 
the  Nation.  The  acceptance  of  inferior 
status  makes  such  status  possible;  to 
proclaim  that  you  will  no  longer  accept 
inferiority  is  the  first  crucial  step  to 
freedom  and  equality. 

Why  should  any  be  disturbed  at  the 
symboli.sm  of  the  march?  They  ask 
only  what  is  guaranteed  already.  Cer- 
tainly. It  is  our  responsibility  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  most  powerful  governing 
txKly  in  the  world — and  in  most  cases  as 
members  of  that  world's  white  minor- 
ity— to  recognize  and  implement  the 
obvious:  This  is  a  free  nation  and  it 
must  be  free  for  all  if  it  Is  to  be  the  leader 
of  a  free  world. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  a  simple  faith  in  God  and  without 
that  faith  there  would  be  no  purpose  in 
life.  I  cannot  envision  the  God  of  my 
faith  judging  the  quality  of  a  soul  by  the 
color  of  its  human  encasement.  I  have 
the  faith,  too,  and  it  is  a  simple  unques- 
tioning faith,  that  in  time  as  God  shall 
rule  It,  there  will  be  a  world  of  peace 
and  contentment  in  a  climate  of  brother- 
hood. This  is  my  faith.  I  think  it  is  the 
faith  of  most  Americans,  however,  con- 
fused temporarily  and  perhaps  frightened 
some  of  good  will  and  of  good  hearts  may 
be  in  the  change  from  a  status  quo  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed. 

There  can  be  In  our  good  land  no  sec- 
ond-class citizens.  There  can  be  no 
steerage  quarters  in  the  American  ship 
of  state  now  that  we  have  become  the 
greatest  and  most  {wwerf  ul  nation  in  the 
world,  the  bulwark  and  the  hope  of  man- 
kind in  its  grasp  for  that  brotherhood 
that  alone  can  bring  contentment,  and 
fullness,  and  dignity,  and  atunement  to 
the  Divine  concept,  to  the  human  race. 

What  is  transpiring  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  today  is  far  and  above  the  mean 
measure  of  one  race  of  Americans  In  dis- 
pute with  another  race  of  Americans. 
It  marks  and  dramatizes  the  year  of 
moral  awakening,  stirring  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  all  Americans  the  voice  of 
conscience  and  building  a  determination 
that  we.  in  this  generation  and  in  this, 
our  country,  will  build  on  earth  a  broth- 
erhood of  man,  real  and  enduring. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
march  for  freedom  and  Jobs  has  been  de- 
nounced by  some  as  unwai'ranted  and 
urmecessary. 

Rather,  it  should  be  an  historic  re- 
minder that  the  great  promise  of  100 
years  ago — of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation— is  still  only  a  dream  for  far  too 
many  Americans.    It  is  a  reminder  that 
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equality  of  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  their  race,  creed,  or 
naUonality.  has  not  yet  been  fully 
achieved,  and  that  we  in  this  Congress 
are  both  confronted  with  the  challenge 
and  the  opportunity  of  making  this 
dream  a  reality. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  discrim- 
ination in  this  great  and  wonderful 
country  of  ours  continues  to  exist  today; 
discrimination  in  jobs,  in  education,  in 
voting,  in  housing,  and  in  the  many  and 
varied  facets  of  our  daily  life.  This  dis- 
crimination has  been  amply  exposed  in 
surveys  and  studies,  and  it  is  eloquently 
demonstrated  by  the  thousands  march- 
ing in  our  Nation's  Capital  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  men  are  not  created 
equal  in  abilities,  in  talents,  or  in  motiva- 
tions, but  they  should  not  be  denied  an 
equality  of  opportunity  simply  because 
their  skin  is  dark.  This  coimtry  has  con- 
sistently denied  such  prejudice  and  it 
should  be  our  Job  today  to  insure  that 
this  pledge  is  translated  into  practice. 

We  are  presented  with  such  an  op- 
portunity in  the  legislation  proposed  by 
the  President— legislation  which  I  am 
proud  to  have  joined  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  CclluI,  and  several  of  my 
colleagues  in  sponsoring.  This  legisla- 
tion would  enable  us  to  take  a  further 
and  urgently  needed  step.  It  would  li- 
able us  to  close  still  further  the  existing 
gap  between  our  goals  and  our  realiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dread  disease  of  dis- 
crimination has  plagued  us  for  far  too 
long.  Its  tragic  economic  waste  and 
moral  wrong  must  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. 

The  marchers  today  are  testimony  to 
this  point.  Let  us  heed  their  calL  Let 
us  pass  strong  and  effective  legislation 
before  we  adjourn;  legislation  which  will 
insure  simple  Justice  and  basic  rights  of 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  thought- 
ful article,  written  from  London  by  the 
noted  columnist,  Robert  Estabrook, 
which  appeared  in  jresterday's  Wash- 
ington Post,  to  our  colleagues'  attention. 

As  Mr.  Estabrook  states  so  clearly: 

How  long  can  a  nation  which  does  not 
Insure  cqnal  treatment  for  a  tenth  at  its 
rltlaens   be   reepeeted   as    the   guardian   of 

freedom?  i 

The  article  follows : 

Rack  Equautt  as  Test  or  Bxuetb 
(By  Robert  H.  Kstabrook) 

LoKDON. — Kurope.  and  Indeed  the  whole 
world,  will  be  watching  the  United  States 
critically  tomorrow  as  civil  rights  champions 
converge  on  Washington.  In  no  small  way, 
what  happens  over  the  next  few  months  will 
be  viewed  as  a  measure  of  American  beliefs 
and  leadership.  How  long  can  a  nation 
which  does  not  insure  eqrtal  treatment  for  a 
tenth  of  Its  citizens  be  respected  as  the 
guardian  of  freedom? 

Often  the  most  persistent  questions  Amer- 
icans are  asked  abroad  concern  what  their 
country  intends  to  do  about  the  grievances 
of  its  Negro  cltlaeBS.  VHiat  are  the  limits  at 
leglslaUve  remedies?  Can  a  skeptleal  Con- 
gress be  persuaded  to  vote  more  tlian  token 
guarantees?  What  does  the  civil  rights  snige 
mean  for  President  Kennedy's  political  fu- 


turet    Could  the  Republicans  actually  gain 
votes  by  opposing  congressional  action? 

It  Is  no  real  assuagement  of  the  American 
Illness  to  note  that  there  also  Is  discrimina- 
tion elsewhere.  Assuredly  there  is— dlscrimi- 
watto^  rtiatlng  to  race,  color,  caste,  religion, 
eoooomlc  olrcumstance,  language  and  ethnic 
badEground.  It  Infests  the  Communist  world 
■s  markedly  as  the  non-Communist.  One  of 
the  more  sinister  Implications  of  the  Soviet- 
Chinese  dispute  is  the  Chinese  resort  to 
racism. 

Significantly,  nothing  brought  President 
Kennedy  more  applause  in  Berlin  than  his 
assertion  that  Americans  are  determined  to 
re^iond  to  Negro  demands  for  equality  and 
opportunity.  Hitler's  master  race  indignities 
are  too  recent  to  require  elaboration.  The 
revulsion  conditions  many  European  atti- 
tudes. 

The  United  States  can  reasonably  ask,  not 
sympathy,  but  fair  judgment.  It  can  cite 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  20 
years  and  what  the  Government  Is  trying  to 
do.  It  can  point  to  acconmaodatlons  by  peo- 
ple of  good  will  in  the  South  and  the  8ui^>ort 
of  millions  of  white  citizens  for  equal  oppcw- 
tunlty  for  their  Negro  compatriots.  It  can 
seek  understanding  that  individual  relation- 
ships condition  the  problem,  that  housing 
and  Jobs  in  the  North  are  as  Important  as 
elimination  of  more  patent  discrimination  in 
the  South. 

The  fact  that  no  other  major  country 
faces  quite  the  same  adjustment  with  so 
large  a  minority  brings  a  certain  forbearance 
aliroad.  Britain,  for  example,  has  a  race 
problem  in  her  own  teeming  cities  with 
squalid  housing  conditions.  A  subtle  color 
bar  exists  here  with  respect  to  well-paying 
Jobs. 

Yet.  aU  of  this  begs  the  question.  Events 
In  America  are  news.  People  in  E\irope,  Asia, 
and  Africa  know  when  notables  there  are 
denied  equal  facilities — though  not  about 
little  daily  discriminations — even  when  they 
are  unaware  of  discriminations  In  their  own 
eountries.  Pictures  of  police  dogs  In  Bir- 
mingham went  around  the  world — and  cre- 
ated a  ghastly  lm[v«sslon. 

In  fact,  world  judgments  will  tend  to  be 
essentially  unsophisticated.  Ignoring  domes- 
tio  irritations  about  tactics  and  timing. 
People  will  have  little  patience  with  the 
niceties  of  whether  the  law  should  apply 
to  Mrs.  Murphy's  boardlnghouse,  and  they 
won't  undorstand  the  filibuster  any  more 
than  they  comprehend  the  Intricacies  of 
nuclear  fissions.  But  they  will  surely  get  the 
point  U  Congress  tails  to  act. 

It  may  be  said  that  change  is  coming  too 
fast  to  be  orderly,  that  personal  relationships 
cannot  be  legislated,  that  the  opinions  of 
others  really  dont  matter  In  world  power 
terms.  The  answer  Is  that  no  nation  can 
schedule  change  wholly  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  its  government.  Other  eoiui- 
tnea  have  found  that  world  opinion,  in  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere,  has  a  very 
direct  bearing  upon  their  ability  to  carry  out 
their  purposes. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  reform  Is  not 
so  much  what  others  think  as  what  Is  right 
as  a  matter  of  conscience.  Nevertheless,  the 
Utilted  States  Is  on  trial,  and  what  it  at  stake, 
really,  Is  the  tarnishing  of  the  American 
ideal.  How  well  we  rally  to  provide  new 
d^wrtunltles  will  be  as  much  an  index  to 
Mr.  Kennedy's  leadership  as  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union — and  a  lot  more  persuasive 
to  many  persons. 

Fom^er  Indian  Ambassador  O.  L.  Mehta, 
a  sensitive  Interpreter  of  the  United  States, 
pat  the  underlying  consideration  well  in  a 
reoant  speech:  "If  materialism — whether  cap- 
italist or  Marxist — is  to  be  defeated,  it  will 
not  be  by  ftmtv«»'"E  personal  fortunes  or  pro- 
ducing fearfully  destructive  weapons,  but  by 
the  purposes  and  Meals  to  which  America  has 
•o  richly  contributed  In  the  struggle  for  free- 
human  dignity,  and  social  Justice." 


Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  over- 
whelming cascade  of  empirical  data  has 
descended  upon  those  engaged  in  the 
civil  rights  debate.  The  legal,  sociolog- 
ical and  economic  aspects  of  such  legis- 
lation have  been  covered  in  great  detail. 
The  most  Incisive  and  raticmal  resources 
of  man's  inductive  reasoning  have  been 
mounted  and  girded  for  the  occasion. 
But,  as  so  often  happens,  the  product  of 
this  cerebral  talent  pales  beside  the  sim- 
ple words  of  one  sensitive  person. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  the  attention  and 
the  indulgence  of  this  House  while  I 
read  a  short  letter  received  just  last  week 
from  a  resident  of  my  district: 

Ms.  Fkassr:  I  would  like  to  express  my 
feeling  on  integration  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
No  man  should  be  persecuted  from  the  time 
he  is  bom  because  of  his  color  or  creed. 
This  has  been  said  many  times  by  many  peo- 
ple, but  I  believe  this  to  l)e  a  fact,  and  I  will 
do  everything  I  can  as  long  as  I  live  to  up - 
holi  this. 

The  idea  of  Negroes  being  segregated  In 
schools,  in  churcties  (of  all  places),  and 
restaurants,  or  smy  other  place  is  ignorance. 
I  am  sure  the  Negro  runs  into  this  sort  of 
thing  from  the  time  he  is  seven  or  eight  and 
starts  to  go  out  of  the  home. 

I  have  three  children,  and  I  would  hurt 
andi-leel  terrible  inside  IT  this  happened  to 
them.  Imagine  how  a  Negro  mother  must 
feel.  I  will  try  my  very  best  to  Iwing  up  my 
children  with  the  idea  that  people  are  to  be 
treated  as  individuals  for  their  own  merits. 
The  Idea  of  color  or  religion  should  never 
come  Into  the  mind,  but  the  Individual 
should  be  able  to  Judge  pe<9le  for  their  own 
worth. 

We  have  lived  in  a  university  village  for 
almost  &  years,  and  the  children  are  at>out 
as  different  In  color,  race  and  creed  as  any 
you  can  imagine.  We  lived  next  to  Indians 
from  India,  Jewish  children,  Negro,  Japanese. 
Chinese,  and  a  family  from  Csechoslovakia. 
I  have  had  one  of  each  of  these  children  in 
my  home  and  had  a  Boy  Scout  troop  that 
was  like  the  United  Nations,  with  the  chil- 
dren getting  along  very  well.  We  had  as 
one  of  ovii  projects  something  about  each  of 
the  covmtrles,  and  each  boy  was  very  proud 
of  his  country.  We  all  shared  with  each 
other,  and  everyone  learned  from  this — 
especially  me,  as  a  Scout  leader.  There  was 
no  discrimination  that  I  know  of.  We  had 
behavior  problems,  on  a  small  degree,  but 
with  any  group  of  boys  you  will  have  this. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  nationality,  but 
with  individual  problems  of  children. 

I  think  that  Americans  should  not  wait 
for  the  Negro  or  any  other  minority  to  obtain 
these  simple  rights  that  we  as  whites  take 
so  for  granted.  The  Negro  has  waited  long 
enough,  and  with  everyone  behind  them  I 
think  that  the  next  generation  or  two  will 
see  a  real  change  in  the  outlook  of  what 
freedom  really  means.  The  problem  ts  really 
a  problem  of  the  whites,  and  our  conscience 
should  not  let  us  rest  until  aU  of  us  do 
something  for  these  tinfortunate  pec^le. 

As  Christians,  and  children  of  Ood.  how 
can  we  discriminate  against  anyone  without 
hurting  Ood  and  committing  a  sin?  We  are 
all  one  flock  and  have  one  shepberd. 

I  do  not  understand  aU  of  the  processes  cf 
law,  and  bow  some  southern  Congressmen 
can  hold  on  to  these  old  ways,  when  the  Isw 
of  common  decency  and  the  law  of  Ctu-ist 
himself  says  that  all  men  are  brothers,  and 
we  should  love  all  of  our  brethren. 

I  have  had  this  In  my  heart  for  a  long 
time,  and  it  has  been  said  by  many  people 
before,  but,  if  It  will  in  a  very  Rnall  way 
help  in  making  a  decision  In  Congress  for 
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the  enacting  ct  etvll  lighu  bllU  it  win  make 
me  Tery  happf . 
A  motlMr  and  hooeewlfe 
Toura  very  truly. 

Mrs    Kasi.  Siurmio 

MiMNSAFOLa 


August  28 


Ux.  Spealwr.  the  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican cltlcens  who  have  come  to  Washing- 
ton. DC.  today  to  express  their  senU- 
tnents  on  a  great  national  problem  are 
In  the  best  tradition  of  a  vital  America. 
The  letter  I  have  read  speaks  in  part  for 
the  many  who  had  to  stay  at  home. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Rights 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  put 
through  the  strongest  possible  bill.  It 
should  contain  a  fair  employment  prac- 
tice section.  It  should  also  contain  the 
provisions  of  title  HI  of  the  1957  bill 
which  passed  the  House. 

The  times  are  not  the  same  as  in  1957 
or  1960  when  another  civil  rights  bill  be- 
came the  law.  Things  are  vastly  dif- 
ferent now.  and  I  believe  that  most 
Members  of  Congress  realize  it  Here  is 
our  chance  to  really  pass  an  extensive 
civil  rights  bUl  which  will  establish 
equality  for  everyone  regardless  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  orlgio. 
-  The  Demooratlc  Party  has  taken  the 
lead  in  thla  Held  throusLh  President 
Kennedy.  There  are  many  members  of 
the  Republican  Party  who  will  Join  this 
effort  to  produce  a  bipartisan  result. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  represent  the 
House  of  Repreaentatlves  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  when  the  conference  com- 
mittee met  on  FEPC  legislation.  I 
helped  to  bring  out  the  FEPC  bill  which 
became  the  law  In  Pennsylvania  in  1955. 
This  is  a  very  vital  feature  of  equali- 
ty— equal  Job  opportunity,  which  will 
solve  most  of  the  problems.  I  hope  that 
when  the  bill  comes  out  the  Members  of 
Congress  will  support  the  FEPC  provi- 
sions. 

Make  America  strong;  support  the 
civU  rights  MIL 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
difBcult  to  determine  whether  history  Is 
made  up  of  a  a  few  great  events  or  In- 
numerable small  incidents.  Likewise, 
we  cannot  really  say  whether  the  great 
events  of  history  are  of  a  whole  piece  or 
are  composed  of  many  fragments. 

Today,  August  28,  1963,  we  are  wit- 
nessing what  surely  must  be  one  of  the 
great  events  of  our  history.  Even  now. 
many  people  are  gathered  at  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  and  Lincoln  Memorial 
In  a  march  for  Jobs  and  freedom.  To 
those  participating  in  the  march,  it  is 
very  likely  the  greatest  day  in  their  lives, 
to  those  on  the  outside,  it  is  another 
event  in  history,  another  Incident  to  tr>' 
to  understand.  But  to  us  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  this  great 
march  is  another  thing:  It  is  a  living 
petition  demanding  the  redress  of  long 
held  grievances.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  us  here  can  understand  the  forces 
that  have  caused  this  massive  assem- 
blage, nor  Just  how  we  can  overcome  the 
grievances  behind  It.  But  surely  this 
demonstration  demands  the  best  in  each 
of  us.  and  our  forthright  efforts  to  un- 
derstand the  enormous  problem  facing 


us;  it  demands  our  honest  attempt  to  re- 
dress these  grievances,  and  solve  these 
problems. 

We  have  proclaimed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  our  Republic.  That  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Yet.  we 
have  in  fact  not  lived  up  to  the  promises 
of  that  declaration,  and  have  often 
deliberately  acted  to  deny  men  their  un- 
alienable rights.  The  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  people  here  today  are  askinK 
that  the  goals  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  freedom  and  equality  for  all 
men  be  implemented 

It  is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  make  all  men  equal  before 
the  law  Laws  alone  are  not  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  American 
Negro,  but  neverthele.ss.  legislation  i.s 
part  of  the  remedy,  and  we  cannot  refuse 
to  delay  much  longer  than  we  have  al- 
ready. 

The  marchers  in  Washington  today 
are  asking  simply  for  equal  chance  In 
life,  asking  only  that  all  men  be  treated 
as  men.  to  be  weighed  for  their  worth. 
Our  part  in  this  is  to  see  that  the  law 
Is  colorblind 

This  is  a  time  of  cri.sis;  it  is  a  time  of 
testing  whether  our  institutions  can  in 
fswrt  provide  the  freedom  and  equality 
all  men  are  entitled  to.  I  believe  that 
our  institutions  can  meet  this  challenge. 
Those  who  would  deny  freedom  and 
equality  for  all  Americans  are  denying 
the  principles  on  which  our  country  is 
founded.  We  all  know  that  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  principles  enunciated  by  Jef- 
ferson is  a  difficult  problem,  but  though 
the  road  be  long  and  hazardous,  we  are 
thrust  upon  it  and  must  travel  it 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  live  up  to  our  ideaLs; 
It  is  time  to  act.  Long  and  tragic  ex- 
perience throughout  history  shows  that 
a  minority  cannot  be  exterminated,  can- 
not forever  be  suppressed,  and  cannot 
be  denied  a  place  in  society.  We  must 
admit  all  men  into  our  open  society,  lest 
It  become  closed;  we  must  allow  all  our 
citizens  equal  access  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  greeting  those  who 
have  come  to  Washington  to  stress  the 
importance  of  this  great  work  we  are 
engaged  in  to  obtain  the  equal  and  moral 
rights  for  all  citizens.  I  am  happy  to 
greet  many  of  my  constituents  who  have 
come  \o  Washington  on  behalf  of  this 
cause.  The  importance  of  the  speedy 
enactment  of  legislation  guaranteeing  to 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  under  our 
Constitution  I  know  will  not  l)e  dimmed 
when  this  day  has  passed. 

The  eyes  of  the  Nation  and  the  world 
are  focused  on  Washington,  DC,  today, 
on  what  we  do  here,  and  the  departure 
tonight  of  those  who  have  traveled  here 
to  bring  their  message  will  not  turn  those 
eyes  away.  As  a  lifelong  supporter  of 
equal  rights  for  all,  I  shall  continue  to 
work  toward  the  enactment  of  effective 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  year  1963  will  go  down  in 
historj-  for  its  contribution  to  the  equal- 
ity of  man — a  contribution  as  great,  if 
not  greater  than  the  contribution  of  the 
year  1863 


Mr.  VAN  DEERUN  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
subject  to  which  we  address  ourselves 
today  IS  no  longer  a  sectional  problem. 
Events  of  recent  months  make  it  clear 
that  America  must  face  up  to  a  moral 
challenge  that  knows  no  State  or  other 
bounds  Our  motives  will  surely  be  chal- 
lenged. We  shall  be  accused  of  seeking 
political  advantage,  of  pitting  group 
against  group  in  the  cynical  expectation 
of  winning  votes  in  a  national  election 
campaign. 

But  the  tide  sweeping  across  our  land 
today  will  not  wait  for  a  time  or  a  cli- 
mate on  which  all  can  agree.  After  a 
century  of  denial,  the  time  has  come  to 
affirm,  by  law.  that  the  Constitution 
m*^  an.s  what  it  says. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  this  Hou.se  will 
find  the  courage  to  make  that  affirma- 
tion 

Mr  HEALEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  today 
to  express  my  approval  and  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  great  march  for  jobs  and 
freedom  which  is  now  so  appropriately 
taking  place  on  the  grounds  of  the  Wash- 
ington and  Lmcoln  Memorials, 

I  know  that  this  monumental  demon- 
stration will  result  in  legislation  being 
passed  by  Congress  to  guarantee  Negroes 
and  other  minority  groups  of  our  coun- 
try the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  non- 
discrimination in  places  of  public  accom- 
modations, the  right  to  desegregated 
public  education,  the  right  to  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities,  and  other  rights 
which  constitute  first-class  citizenship. 
My  congratulations  go  out  to  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  the  director  of  the  march, 
and  to  his  able  and  tireless  coworkers 
who  have  made  this  an  effective  demon- 
stration of  a  just  cause. 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
Washington  marks  an  Important  mile- 
stone in  the  future  destiny  and  welfare 
of  millions  of  our  American  citizens. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  our  crusading  pop- 
ulation are  in  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reemphasizing  to  Congress  and 
the  American  public  the  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  do  not  enjoy  the  full 
privilege  of  citizenship  which  our  fore- 
fathers outlined  when  they  wrote  our 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  do  feel  that  the  crusade  to  Wash- 
ington will  have  a  valuable  effect  on 
public  opinion  throughout  America.  It 
will  crystallize  public  sentiment  to  bring 
about  needed  legislation  which  will  place 
evei-y  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  same  status  under  our  Consti- 
tution, regardless  of  race  or  nationality. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  before  this  Con- 
Kress  adjourns,  a  fair,  equitable,  and 
effective  civil  rights  legislation  will  be 
enacted  into  law.  It  should  guarantee, 
in  the  future,  that  no  citizen  or  group 
of  citizens  can  complain  of  not  being 
given  complete  and  full  recognition  and 
protection  as  American  citizens. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  witness  the  strange  sight  of  people 
demonstrating  for  simple  rights  recog- 
nized in  America  more  than  100  years 
ago,  and  actually,  long  before  that. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  demands 
for  which  the  demonstrators  march  are 
morally  right  and  legally  based.  That 
issue  has  long  since  been  .settled. 
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The  only  Issue  facing  us  is  the  extent 
of  our  tolerance  for  further  suspension 
of  constitutional  rights. 

Those  toward  whom  tolerance  Is 
granted  by  this  delay  certainly  should 
be  as  fair  and  compassionate  as  those 
against  whom  the  wrongs  are  com- 
mitted. 

Certainly  tolerance  is  neither  earned 
by  or  due  to  those  in  open  defiance  of 
the  laws  of  our  land;  or  whose  conduct 
involves  both  moral  Injustice  and  a  lack 
of  fiscal  integrity  in  the  use  of  public 
funds  contrary  to  law. 

"Deprivation  of  constitutional  rights 
calls  for  prompt  rectification. "  They 
are  present  rights,  "not  merely  hopes  of 
some  future  enjoyment." 

The  President's  civil  rights  proposal  Is 
a  fair  and  sound  approach  In  the  cor- 
rect direction  of  cu;hlevlng  overdue 
legal  equality  and  the  fundamental  sub- 
stance of  that  equality;  such  things  as 
training  opportunities,  better  schools, 
more  Jobs,  and  full  enjoyment  of  voting 
rights. 

Individual  professions  of  civil  rights 
support,  fragmented  solutions  offered  cm 
individual  programs,  or  parliamentary 
devices  to  avoid  the  real  issue  will  not 
suffice.  Issues  of  human  dignity  must 
be  faced,  not  in  back  alleys,  but  on  the 
high  road  of  forthrightness  and  respon- 
sibleness. 

Pull  support  to  the  President's  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1963  and  whatever  parlia- 
mentary steps  are  needed  to  enact  It. 
alone  will  substantially  demonstrate  at 
this  time  one's  true  position  on  civil 
rights  and  human  dignity. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  theme  of  today's  demon- 
stration in  Washington  is  march  for  Jobs 
and  freedom.  In  addition  to  Its  concern 
for  needed  civil  rights  legislation,  today's 
march,  like  the  bonus  march  of  1932,  Is 
closely  related  to  unemployment  and  the 
economic  distress  suffered  by  milllcms  of 
our  citizens  regardless  of  race  or  color. 

Without  "meaningful  and  dignified 
jobs  at  decent  wages" — to  quote  frcHn 
the  list  of  demands  of  the  demonstra- 
tors— there  can  be  no  meaningful  free- 
dom. Without  employment,  equal  ac- 
cess to  public  accommodations,  decent 
housing,  and  adequate  and  Integrated 
education  are  empty  goals. 

I  hope  that  one  of  the  major  values  of 
today's  march  will  be  to  alert  the  citizens 
of  this  country  and  their  representatives 
in  the  Congress  to  the  need  for  respon- 
sible action  by  all  levels  of  government 
to  combat  the  major  problems  of  Job- 
lessness and  lost  productivity. 

Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  be- 
fore this  session  ends  to  vote  on  legis- 
lation such  as  area  redevelopment, 
medicare  and  other  programs  to  meet 
public  and  human  needs.  These  bills, 
and  a  variety  of  other  legislation,  de- 
signed to  stiinulate  employment,  educa- 
tion, and  productivity,  are  necessary 
measures  which  will  help  answer  the 
demands  of  all  Americans  for  meaning- 
ful and  dignified  jobs  at  decent  wages. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  the  Honorable  Jakbs  Roosi- 
VKLT.  in  noting  this  great  day  In  the  his- 
tory of  Washington  and  our  Nation. 


This  Nation  is  In  the  midst  of  an  up- 
heaval imprecedented  in  Its  history.  Ev- 
ery facet  of  our  American  culture  is  in- 
volved In  this  change — be  it  evolution  or 
a  peaceful  revolution.  Today,  100  years 
after  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
this  Nation  is  reaching  out  as  never  be- 
fore for  a  finer  and  fuller  way  of  life; 
and  for  the  first  time,  all  Americans  are 
beginning  to  enjoy  the  realization  of  the 
American  dream. 

Much  remains  to  be  done — we  are  only 
at  the  threshold.  But  to  accelerate  our 
progress,  we  miist  know  the  facts.  Of- 
ficial information  about  minority  groups 
Is  sadly  lacking.  The  only  reliable  source 
Is  the  \3S.  census  every  10  years.  The 
latest  information  on  family  structure, 
education,  income,  employment,  and 
many  other  matters  is  in  the  1960  census. 
Today  we  Just  do  not  know  how  many 
Negroes  or  Puerto  Rlcans  there  are  in 
New  York  City,  or  how  many  Mexicar^ 
in  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  are  employed,  how 
many  have  adequate  housing.  We  do 
know  that  too  many,  especially  the  young 
people,  cannot  find  Jobs,  that  too  many 
families  are  badly  housed  and  ill-fed, 
but  It  Is  very  difficult  to  get  public  of- 
ficials Interested  without  up-to-date  sta- 
tistics with  which  to  confront  them. 
This  Is  no  less  true  for  problems  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  school  dropouts,  per 
capita  Income,  educational  achievement, 
and  many,  many  others.  In  spite  of 
worthy  efforts  on  the  part  of  some  com- 
mimlties — ^New  York  City,  Cleveland,  St. 
Louis,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  come  to 
mind — to  get  facts  with  which  to  get  ac- 
tion, these  problems  are  too  big  for  any 
single  community  to  handle.  They  need 
to  be  attacked  on  a  nationwide  basis,  for 
they  are  national  problems. 

Our  largest  cities  in  particular  simply 
cannot  keep  up  with  the  economic  and 
social  forces  at  work  in  every  single 
ward,  precinct,  and  school  district;  yet 
it  Is  In  the  family,  the  school,  and  the 
neighborhood  that  action  must  be  taken 
to  be  effective  and  enduring. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  plan  the  particular 
remedies  for  the  particular  problems  that 
yet  face  us,  and  now  is  the  time  we  need 
Information  in  order  to  gage  the  quan- 
tities of  time  and  talent  and  money 
necessary  for  the  task,  and  the  areas  tn 
which  they  need  the  most  immediate  and 
taitensive  application.  We  must  and  we 
win  pinpoint  the  causes  and  wash  away 
the  effects  of  the  social  and  economic 
Inequities  too  long  permitted  to  exist  be- 
neath the  surface  of  our  way  of  life. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has 
been  a  truly  historic  day  in  our  Nation's 
Capital.  From  all  parts  of  the  country, 
by  bus.  train,  and  car,  tens  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  Negro 
and  white,  have  assembled  in  dramatic 
support  of  the  proposition  that  all  Amer- 
icans are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  of 
cltlsenshlp. 

Mr.  Sp^iker,  I  spent  part  of  this  morn- 
ing at  the  Washington  Mommient  and 
have  Just  returned  from  the  ceremony  at 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  I  know  that 
the  other  Members  of  the  House  and 
Soiate  who  were  there  will  agree  with 
me  that  this  enormoiis  peaceful  conclave 
does  our  country  proud.    It  was  a  privi- 


lege for  me  to  participate  in  this  his- 
toric event  and  I  was  anxious  to  do  so  for 
two  reasons.  First,  because  I  know  there 
cannot  be  full  citizenship  for  anyone, 
white  or  black,  so  long  as  minority  groups 
have  partial  or  Incomplete  citizenship. 
Second,  because  it  is  hsnpocrlsy  and  a 
moral  wrong  to  perpetuate  discrimina- 
tion in  a  nation  which  describes  itself 
as  "indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  aU  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  took  the  position  many 
montlis  ago  that  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions deserve  the  support  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, whether  they  be  in  Danville,  Va., 
Toledo,  Ohio,  or  Washington.  D.C. 
Nothing  could  be  more  thoroughly  or 
tjrpically  American  than  protests  for  full 
rights  of  citizenship.  And  It  is  well  to 
recognize  that  it  has  remained  for  the 
American  Negro  to  be  the  first  to  mobi- 
lize and  to  protest — not  with  arms — but 
with  peaceful  courage  which  stirs  the 
conscience  of  all  Americans. 

These  demonstrations  should  be  a 
source  of  both  pride  and  shame  to 
America.  Of  pride,  because  here  ag- 
grieved people  can  make  their  protest 
without  fear  of  official  reprisal,  and  be- 
cause for  us  moral  conviction  is  so  potent 
an  influence  on  legislation  that  these 
demonstrators  have  made  their  appeal 
solely  to  it.  Yet  of  shame,  because  equal- 
ity of  rights  and  opportunity  is  the  re- 
quest of  the  demonstrators,  and  not  an 
acc(»nplished  fact.  I  am  confident,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that,  with  the  example  of  these 
marchers  in  mind,  this  session  of  Con- 
gress will  act  to  remove  the  Inequalities 
which  shame  us  today. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  PROTECTION 

AGAINST  DOUBLE  JEOPARDY  IN 
THE  CASE  OP  MILITARY  PER- 
SONNEL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]  is  recognised  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
6,  1961,  one  of  my  constituents,  Sfc. 
Ray  C.  Jackson,  after  18  years  and  2 
months  of  outstanding  service  in  the 
U.S.  Army,  was  called  unsuspectingly  to 
appear  before  a  general  court-martial 
in  Manheim,  Germany.  Sergeant  Jack- 
scHi  was  subsequently  tried  by  the  mili- 
tary court  on  charges  brought  by  five  en- 
listed men  serving  in  the  ranks  directly 
under  Jackson.  During  the  court-mar- 
tial. Sergeant  Jackson's  civilian  attorney 
thoroughly  and  completely  discredited 
the  testimony  of  the  accusors.  I  might 
mention  here,  that  I  now  know  that  at 
least  two  of  the  five  accusors  were  subse- 
quently given  undesirable  discharges. 

As  a  result  of  his  day  in  court,  the 
accused  was  categorically  exonerated  of 
every  single  charge  levied  against  him. 
At  this  point.  Justice  had  been  served. 
Upon  open  confrontation  in  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  and  after  a  thor- 
ough airing  of  all  evidence.  Sergeant 
Jackson  was  proved  to  be  falsly  accijsed. 
One  can  only  imagine  that  at  this  point. 
Sergeant  Jackson's  sigh  of  relief  could 
only  have  been  paralleled  by  his  original 
sighs  of  disbelief  when  the  charges  were 
first  made. 
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After  the  trial.  Sergeant  Jackson  was 
sent  back  to  tala  eompany  and  was.  in 
effect,  held  under  arrest  In  his  quarters. 
He  WM  soon  vtnr  amased  to  learn  that 
he  would  haw  to  face  an  administrative 
board  bearlnc  on  the  rery  same  charges. 
It  was  at  thte  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  channels  of  military  Justice  which 
are  designed  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rlghU  of  every  U.S.  citizen  became 
frlghteningly  dogged. 

Acting  on  tho  very  same  evidence,  and 
I  shall  repeat  tliat:  the  very  same  evi- 
dence, the  206  board,  on  which  no  legal 
authority  aat.  doled  out  to  Sergeant 
Jackson  an  undesinU>le  discharge  and 
broke  him  to  private.  After  reading  the 
testimony,  in  both  the  courts -martial 
and  the  30t  proceedings,  of  the  officers 
and  noneommlssloned  officers  that 
aerred  over  and  with  the  sergeant  from 
Peoria,  Bl^  all  of  which  was  highly 
favorable  to  Jackaon.  I  was  shocked  at 
the  outcome  and  realized  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  correct  this 
injustice. 

I  would  fed  terribly  anxiss.  Mr. 
Speaker,  If  at  this  time  I  did  not  call 
your  attention  to  the  fine  w(Mrk  done  by 
Senator  Sam  J.  Kivxn's  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutkmal  Rights  in  this  area.  In 
recently  conducted  hearings.  Senator 
Eavxif  has  Investigated  in  detail  the  ad- 
vantages and  dMHTtoomings  of  military 
procedures  of  this  nature.  In  addition, 
the  Senator  has  Introduced  a  series  of 
bills  to  amwvd  various  sections  of  the 
Code  of  Military  Justice  and  several 
Senators  have  oosponsored  the  bills  with 
him.  Today  I  have  introduced  a  com- 
panion bill  In  the  House. 

The  sad  fact  in  this  case.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Is  that  Soveant  Jackson  was  tried  and 
acquitted  before  falling  victim  to  the 
administrative  board  and  had  no  re- 
course at  that  time.  Let  there  be  no 
doubt.  th«  offects  of  administrative 
board  hearings  In  many  cases — and  I 
would  submit  that  this  is  one  such  case — 
are  far  from  minor.  In  this  respect.  I 
think  It  Is  appropriate  to  consider  the 
whole  question  of  the  propriety  in  cer- 
tain types  of  cases  of  administrative 
board  hearings  themselves.  Senator 
EaviN's  subcommittee  has  lucidly 
pointed  out  some  of  the  dangers  that  are 
inherent  in  these  procedures: 

On  tbe  other  tasmL  the  aerrlceman  who 
U  brought  before  a  txMxd  considering  the 
l«manca  of  an  undflBirable  discharge  zn«y 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  confront  ad- 
verae  wltnewee  or  to  subpena  witnesses  In 
his  own  fever.  Tbe  Dep«u^ment  of  Defense 
directive  of  Jaaoary  14.  lOM.  governing  ad- 
mtntetratlve  dlKbergea.  speeUicaUy  grants 
Xb»  acrytoeaaen  tlte  right  to  a  hearing  before 
a  board  ot  at  leest  three  members,  to  appear 
In  person  before  this  board,  to  be  repreaented 
by  oounael.  who  tf  reasonably  available. 
should  be  e  lawyer,  and  to  submit  state- 
menta  In  his  owa  behalf.  There  Is  no  men- 
tion tn  this  dlreettve  of  confrontation  or  of 
aaalatanee  to  the  reapondent  In  producing 
wltnesaea  In  hla  own  behalf.  Some  of  the 
service  regulatlona  provide  additional  safe- 
guards, such  as  the  right  to  have  witnesses 
appear  who  are  reaaonably  available  (p.  4) . 

In  light  of  the  severe  consequences  at- 
tendant upon  aa  uadealrable  dlacfaarga,  the 
subcoaaaftftttee  woVkl  recommend  that  ad- 
mlBisArattve  rtlantiariiri  boards  be  provided 
with  aoma  proeatfura  for  compelling  the  at- 
tendance of  wltneeeee  (p  4i . 


Furthermore,  although  the  Defetise  De- 
partment directive  ul  January  14.  1960.  re- 
quires that  counsel  be  furnlahed.  a  lawyer 
need  be  provided  as  couiiset  only  If  he  la 
'reasonably  available.'  During  the  hearings, 
the  subcommittee  directed  Its  attention  on 
several  occasions  to  the  criterion  of  reason- 
able availability;  and  each  service  furnlahed 
Information  concerning  Uie  extent  to  which 
lawyers  were  declared  reasonably  iivuUable  as 
counsel  before  administrative  discharge 
t>oards   {p    9) 

Boards  considering  pri>Jected  udmlnlstra- 
tlve  discharges  are  not  required  by  statute 
to  have  a  law  ofllcer.  legal  adviser,  or  bo<u-d 
member  with  legal  experience  Nor  does  the 
governing  directive  maJse  any  provision  for 
a  lawyer  to  be  present  to  advise  a  discharge 
board  on  legal  points  th^it  m.iy  arise  at  the 
hearing  (p    9) . 

As  these  citations  suKsest,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  individual  righits  of  a  citizen 
in  the  Armed  Forces  is  dangerously  sub- 
ject to  nonuniformlty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  goin^  into  fur- 
ther detail  about  the  findings  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee  in  the  areas  of 
administrative  board  discharges,  I  would 
just  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  their  existence.  Should  the 
Members  find  time  to  peruse  them.  I  am 
sure  they  will  find  them  as  enlightening 
as  I  have.  Furthermore.  I  am  sure  that 
every  Member's  office,  at  one  time  or 
another,  has  received  a  complaint  from 
a  serviceman  or  veteran  concerning  this 
problem  we  discuss  here  today,  which 
may  have  been  passed  over  lightly  due 
to  a  lack  of  information. 

Ordinarily  I  do  not  relish  the  thouKht 
of  intervening  unnecessarily  in  strictly 
military  affairs  because  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  an  ex-serviceman.  I  had 
been  under  the  impression,  for  the  most 
part,  that  the  channels  of  military  Jus- 
tice were  open  to  all  and  usually  equita- 
ble. However.  Senator  Ervin  and  his 
staff  have  ur.covered  cases  which  seem 
to  me  to  *be  anything  but  Isolated  and 
action  by  the  Congress  is  imperative. 
Furthermore,  I  am  becoming  more  con- 
vinced that  military  Justice  so  far  has 
not  been  exactly  laudable  in  more  cases 
than  I  would  care  to  hear  about  and  it 
has  seriously  caused  me  to  doubt  its  true 
equity.  That  such  an  Injustice  could 
have  been  inflicted  on  a  UB.  citizen, 
such  as  Ray  Jackson,  while  serving  his 
country  on  foreign  soil  in  the  U5.  Army 
strikes  me  as  more  than  tragic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  I  have  been 
led  to  digress  here  from  the  case  at 
hand,  but  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
have  found  that  this  particular  case  has 
not  arisen  in  a  vacuum.  Yet.  the  ques- 
tion which  remains  is  what  shall  bo 
done  in  the  near  future  to  reduce  the 
spheres  of  injustice,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, from  which  direction  shall  such 
necessary  reforms  proceed.  The  alter- 
natives are  clear:  they  must  proceed 
from  the  military  if  possible,  from  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Coiurt  if  necessary,  and 
from  the  U.S.  Congress  eventually  if 
nothing  is  done. 

However,  these  alternatives  should  not 
be  seen  as  inherently  antithetic.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  military  and 
civilian  authorities  cannot  or  should  not 
work  together  in  this  field.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation IS  working  with  tiie  military  at 


tins  tune  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  these 
problems.  Moreover.  I  was  advised  that 
Senator  Ervin  s  sut>conunittee  did  have 
some  degree  of  cooperation  from  the 
military.  I  urge  the  House  to  act  swiftly 
on  these  measures  in  order  to  obtain  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  as  soon  as  possible. 
Then  the  Congress  may  enact  legislation 
with  the  cooperation  of  all,  rather  than 
on  an  arbitrary  basis  which  may  become 
necessaj-y.  Testimony  indicates  tliere  is 
affirmative  statutory  prohibition  in  Army 
regulatioTis  against  double  jeopardy  of 
the  type  demonstrated  in  the  Jackson 
case.  In  addition,  we  are  all  aware  that 
the  fifth  amendment  contains  a  prohibi- 
tion against  twice  putting  anyone  in 
jeopardy  of  life  or  limb.  I  feel  that 
congressional  intent  is  clear  and  imple- 
mented this  same  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion through  article  44  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Mihtary  JusUce.  10  U.S.C.  44. 
However,  the  military  has  circumvented 
congressional  intent  through  adminis- 
trative proceedings  and  corrective  action 
must  be  taken  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
I  have  received  the  cooperation  of  the 
military  on  the  Jackson  case.  The  Army 
Board  for  Correction  of  Military  Records 
has  granted  Mr.  JackscHi  a  hearing, 
which  was  originally  scheduled  for  this 
morning,  but  in  view  of  the  civil  rights 
march  on  Washington  today,  the  hear- 
ing has  been  rescheduled  for  Septem- 
ber 18.  I  certainly  intend  to  be  on  hand 
to  submit  a  statement  in  Mr.  Jackson's 
behalf  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
counsel  for  Ray  Jackson  has  been  ob- 
tained through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence Speiser,  director,  Washington  of- 
fice of  the  Civil  Liberties  Union.  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Muth.  of  the  law  firm  of  Cov- 
ington k  Burling,  has  agreed  to  take  the 
case,  and  he  has  already  spent  consider- 
able time  and  effort  to  right  the  injus- 
tice done  to  my  constituent. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ray 
Jackson  is  a  Negro,  so  it  is  very  appro- 
priate on  this  day  that  I  bring  this  case 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
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SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hotise,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Patkan,  for  30  minutes,  on  Friday  next, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congrkssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fascell. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bkxrmann)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McClort. 

Mr.  Broomfixlo. 

Mr.   Bxrry. 

Mr.    DoLK. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hagan  of  Oeorgia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Eraser. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

.s  46.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  cost  of 
icrtain  Investigations  by  the  Bureau  of 
Rechimatlon  shall  be  nonrelmburaable;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs 

S  48  An  act  to  amend  the  Indian  Long- 
Term  Leasing  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S  277.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act,  as  amended,  In  order  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  new  counties  In  which 
crop  insurance  may  be  offered  each  year; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S  912.  An  act  approving  a  compromise 
and  settlement  agreement  of  the  Navajo 
Trlt>e  of  Indians  and  authorizing  the  tribe 
to  execute  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  approve  any  oil  and  gas  leases  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  the  agreement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  933.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Practical  Nurses"  Licensing  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

S  1175.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park  In 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  piu- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

S.  1582.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 31,  1954  (68  Stat.  1026),  providing  for 
the  construction,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Mlchaud  Plats  Irrigation  project; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S  1756.  An  act  to  amend  the  Alaska  Pub- 
lic Works  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  collect,  compromise,  or  re- 
lease certain  claims  held  by  him  under  that 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

S.  1868.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 3.  1956  (70  Stat.  986),  aa  amended,  re- 
lating to  adult  Indian  vocational  training; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  1936.  An  act  authorizing  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  or  Its  instnunentallty  to  main- 
tain, repair,  and  operate  the  bridge  across 
Mount  Hope  Bay  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  act  approved  March  23, 
1906;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  bad  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title,  which 
was  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H  J.  Res.  667.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964.  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE   ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S.  1139.  An  act  to  repeal  a  portion  of  the 
Second  Supplemental  National  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1043,  approved  October  36, 
1942  (56  Stat.  900.  999),  aa  amended,  and 
for  other  purpoaes; 


8.  1194.  An  act  to  remove  the  percentage 
limitations  on  retirement  of  enlisted  men 
of  the  Coast  Quard,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.J.  Rea.  88.  Joint  resolution  consenting  to 
an  extension  of  the  Interstate  Compact  To 
Conserve  Oil  and  Oas;  and 

8 J.  Bea.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  aettlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  cer- 
tain of  their  employees. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Friday,  August  30,  1963, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

liao.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  64th  quarterly  re- 
port on  export  control  covering  the  second 
quarter  1963,  pursuant  to  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

1161.  A  letter  from  the  National  Adjutant, 
ICllltary  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  of  the 
UJSA.,  transmitting  the  audit  report  of  the 
MUltary  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  of  the 
UBA.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31, 
1963.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-761;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1163.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  blU  for  the 
relief  of  1st  Lt.  David  A.  Staver,  US.  Air 
Force";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC T*TT.T.q  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  613.  Reaolution  for  consideration 
of  HJL  8300,  a  bill  to  further  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Act  of  1960,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  shelter  in  Federal  structures, 
to  authorize  payment  toward  the  construc- 
tion or  modification  of  approved  public 
shelter  apcMse,  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  716).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  513.  Reeolutlon  for  the  consid- 
eration of  8.  1676,  an  act  to  provide  assist- 
ance in  combating  mental  retardation 
thnnigh  grants  for  construction  of  research 
centers  and  grants  for  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  assistance  in  improv- 
ing mental  health  through  grants  for 
construction  and  initial  staffing  of  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers,  and  for  other 
purpoaea;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
717).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  KHJOTT:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Reeolutlon  604.  Reeolutlon  to  create  a  se- 
lect conunittee  to  Investigate  research  pro- 
grams conducted  by  or  sponsored  by  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
Mo.  718).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  8289.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  from  $1,200  to 
$1,800  yearly  without  deductions  from  bene- 
fits thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  8290.  A   bill    to   authorize   the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  a  transfer  of 
certain    lands    within    Everglades    National 
Park,  Dade  County,  Pla.,  for  administration 
as  a  part  of  said  park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  POGARTY: 
H.R.  8291.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  2-year  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  all 
elementary  and  secondary  school  children  in 
all  of  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
H.R.  8292.  A  bill  to  broaden  the  constitu- 
tional protection  against  double  Jeopardy  in 
the  case  of  military  personnel;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  8293.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  2-year  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  all 
elementary  and  secondary  school  children  In 
all  of  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
H.R.  8294.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  agricul- 
tural  economy;    to  help  to  achieve  a  fuller 
and  more  effective  use  of  food  abundances; 
to  provide  for  Improved  levels  of  nutrition 
among      economically      needy      households 
through  a  cooperative  Federal-State  program 
of   food   assistance   to  be   operated   through 
normal  channels  of  trade;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  8295.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Federal    Deposit    Insurance    Act    to   include 
within    the    definition    of    "State    banks" 
branches  of  foreign  banks  authorized  under 
State  law  to  accept  deposits;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H  Jt.  8296.  A  bill  to  prohibit  fishing  in  the 
territorial   waters  of  the  United  States  and 
in  certain  other  areas  by  persons  other  than 
nationals  or  inhabitants  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H  Jl.  8297.  A  bill  to  provide  socIjJ  security 
coverage  as  self-employed  Individuals  for 
State  and  local  public  officers,  not  otherwise 
covered  under  Federal-State  agreement,  who 
are  paid  on  a  fee  -basis  by  persons  other 
than  the  State  or  local  government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CARET: 
H.R.  8298.  A  bill  to  provide  asslstfmce  in 
the  development  of  new  or  improved  pro- 
grams to  help  older  persons  through  grants 
to  the  States  for  community  planning  and 
services  and  for  training,  through  research, 
development,  or  training  project  grants,  and 
to  establish  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  an  operating 
agency  to  be  designated  as  the  "Adminis- 
tration of  Aging";  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
H.R.  8299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
26,    1954,    to   establish   a   National   Advisory 
CouncU  on  Education;  to  the  (Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.J.  Re8.671.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  week  in  March  of 
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eacb   j9iLt  wi  "a«T«  Tour   Vlaion  WeelL  ',    to 
the  CommlttM  on  the  Judlclarr. 

By  Ifr.  M"-»^»  o<  OklUomla : 

H  J.  "Bum.  873.  A)4nt  r— olutlon  to  autiK>rixe 
the  President  to  iMue  annually  a  proclama- 
tton  deelgnatlng  the  flret  week  In  March  of 
each  year  as  "Savw  Your  Vision  Week";  to 
the  Commlttae on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ifr.  BAKXR ; 

H  J.  Rea.  073.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Prealdent  to  lame  annually  a  proclama- 
tion deaignatlnc  tb*  Orat  week  In  March  of 
each  year  as  "Save  Your  Vision  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.BBRBT: 

H.J.  Rea.  674.  Jdnt  resolution  tu  authorize 
the  Prealdent  to  laaue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion daalgnatlnc  the  &r*t  week  In  March  of 
each  year  aa  "Sat*  Your  Vision  Week";  to 
the  Commlttacon  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ux.  HAIPKRIf : 

H  J.  Res.  67S.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendmftnt  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statas  relative  to  disapproval  of 
items  in  gmiarml  appropriation  bills;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

HJ.  Ras.  676.  JoAnt  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Prasktent  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion deaignating  tba  first  week  in  March  of 


each   year  as     Save   Your   Vision   Week   .    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  KYL: 

H  J.  Res.  877.  Joint  resolution  directing 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
to  study  and  recommend  changes  in  the  laws 
and  zoning  regulations  of  the  Dtatrlct  of 
Columbia  which  preecrlbe  height,  use.  and 
area  limitations  on  buildings,  and  for  other 
purpooes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia 

By  Mr   DERWINSKI: 

H  Con  Res.  214  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorise  the  President  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  designating  the  first  week  in 
March  of  each  year  as  Save  Your  Vision 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  ; 

H  Con.  Res.  215.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  need  for 
a  healthy  domestic  gold  mining  Industry;  Xn 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In.sular 
Affairs 

By  Mr  CELLER 

H  Res.  510    Resolution  to  srant  .iciclition.il 
travel   authority   to    the   Comnxlttee   on    the 
Judiciary:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr   CI.BVELAND: 

H.  Res  511.  Resolution  creating  a  standing 
Committee  on  Small  Business  In   the  House 


of  Representatives,  and  to  grunt  It  full  au- 
thority in  certain  legislative  matters;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BURTON: 
H  R.  8300    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
W.  McGrew,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HAG  AN  of  Gecjrgla : 
HR.8301    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Capt. 
Robert  H.  Carter;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   KLUCZYNSKI: 
HR  8302.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AiidrzeJ 
Byllna;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MacGREOOR: 
HR  8303.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Laura  G. 
Carbonell.    to   the   Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    O'NEILL: 
HR.  8304    A    bill    for    Uie    relief    of    Mrs. 
Shiu-sun  MA   (King);   to  the  Committee  on 
ihe  Judiciary 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Foreif ■  AmI  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THX  HOUSS  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  28.  1963 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rlae  to  eoireet  *n  erroneous  Impression 
whldi  has  caused  some  to  crttlcize  the 
Committee  on  Forelern  Affairs  on  the  as- 
sumption that  this  year  It  failed  to  de- 
vote sufficient  time  and  study  to  the 
forelirn-aid  bilL  The  exact  opposite  is 
true. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  am  proud  of  the  conscien- 
tious manner  In  which  the  committee  has 
fulfilled  Its  legislative  responsibilities. 
Last  year  the  committee  held  24  days  of 
hearings  on  lorelgn-ald  legislation  and 
spent  12  days  in  markup  sessions  to  com- 
plete Its  drafting,  and  during  the  period 
heard  43  oOdsI  and  22  public  witnesses. 

This  year  the  oommlttee  devoted  even 
more  time  and  energy  to  this  Important 
foreign  policy  legislation,  beginning  its 
hearings  on  April  5  and  ordering  the  biU 
reported  on  August  6.  after  spending  4 
months  in  Intcmtve  study,  consideration, 
and  hard  work.  During  those  4  months 
the  oommlttee  received  testimony  in  38 
sessions  from  83  official  and  42  public 
witnesses,  following  with  19  sessions  for 
amending  the  bill. 

During  the  markup  sessions  100 
amendments  were  proposed  and  consid- 
ered. Pt)rty-6lz  of  them  were  approved, 
more  than  doabUng  the  size  of  the  bill. 
Each  and  every  member  had  as  much 
time  as  he  needed  for  presentation  of  his 
views  and  the  offering  of  amendmoits.  I 
want  to  streas  that  many  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant   and    Important    amendments 


oilKinated  with  minority  members,  all 
receiving  bipartLsaii  support,  and  some 
of  them  were  adopted  unanimously. 

Some  of  the  testimony  received  by  the 
committee  was  classified  by  the  executive 
branch  and  could  not  be  published  for 
security  reasons,  but  the  printed  hearings 
number  over  1 .700  pages.  The  committee 
also  received  from  the  executive  nearly 
2.000  pages  of  presentation  data  which 
required  careful  study  and  analysis.  I 
think  all  tills  adds  up  to  pretty  good 
evidence  that  the  committee  regarded 
and  discharged  Its  responsibilities. 

Our  attendance  record  was  excellent. 
For  this  I  believe  a  large  share  of  credit 
is  due  our  dlstingui.shed  chairmaii,  Dr. 
Morgan.  We  have  come  to  hold  him  In 
affectionate  esteem  for  his  unfailing 
good  humor  and  his  absolute  fairness  In 
pie.siding.  Under  such  a  chairman,  com- 
mittee work  becomes  a  pleasurable  duty, 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Mem- 
bers participate  with  enthusiasm  in  the 
committee  sessions.  Because  of  the 
scope  and  complexity  of  the  foreign  aid 
program,  every  staff  member  receives 
specific  assignments  to  help  committee 
members.  This  is  done  on  a  nonparti- 
san basis.  As  a  member  of  the  minority, 
I  can  state  that  this  has  worked  out  well 
and  efficiently,  for  under  the  committee 
rules  any  of  us  Is  entitled  to  the  services 
of  any  staff  member  on  committee  work. 
In  referring  to  the  long  hours  devoted  by 
the  committee  members  to  the  foreign 
aid  legislation,  I  also  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  loyal  and  efficient 
dedication  to  our  assistance  displayed  by 
all  the  members  of  the  committee  staff. 

Mr.  Spjeaker.  now  that  I  have  said  all 
this.  I  believe  my  colleagues  will  under- 
stand my  taking  the  floor  to  correct  the 
cliarge.  even  though  It  has  been  made  by 
only  a  few  that  the  committee  has  been 
remiss  in  the  time  and  study  it  gave  Uie 
foreign   aid  bill.     No   major   legislation 


has  received  better  examination,  study, 
and  careful  effort  to  produce  improve- 
ment. 


Save  Your  Viuoo  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOITTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  28.  1963 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
issue  a  proclamation  declaring  the  first 
week  in  March  of  each  year  to  be  Save 
Your  Vision  Week.  In  so  doing,  I  am 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  various  and 
sundiy  organizations  have,  for  promo- 
tional purposes,  designated  days,  weeks, 
months,  and  years  as  reminders  of  vari- 
ous good  causes. 

The  Idea  of  Save  Your  Vision  Week 
Roes  back  as  far  as  1927.  Since  then  the 
Crovernors  of  practically  every  one  of  the 
50  States  have  on  one  or  more  occasion.? 
issued  such  a  proclamation,  and  the 
mayors  of  our  larger  municipalities  as 
well  as  some  of  the  smaller  ones  have 
done  likewise.  However,  we  are  prone  to 
take  some  of  the  best  things  in  life  for 
u ranted,  and  therefore,  to  neglect  them. 
CJod's  gift  of  eyesight  is  one  of  these. 

We  are  concerned  with  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  school  dropouts,  and  well 
we  should  be.  Where  surveys  have  been 
made,  the  results  have  uniformly  shown 
lliat  the  dropout  or  the  delinquent  had 
an  uncorrected  visual  problem.  How 
much  this  contributed  to  the  final  result 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  but  certainly  it  Is  a 
factor   which   can   and   should   be  cor- 
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rected.   and   the   importance  of   which 
should  be  brought  home  to  the  American 

We  are  all  appalled  by  the  ctdoeaal 
amounts  of  damage  suffered  In  highway 
accidents  and  the  loss  of  life.  Again. 
there  are  no  accurate  statistics  to  show 
what  psu-t  faulty  vision  played  In  the 
tragic  result  We  do  know  that  from  80 
to  90  percent  of  the  decisions  made  by 
the  driver  of  an  automobile  or  truck  are 
dependent  upon  vision.  The  <H)tometric 
profession  has  carried  on  exhaustive 
studies  on  the  subject  of  visual  problems 
in  highway  safety.  Save  Your  Vision 
Week  will  call  attention  to  this  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  operation  of  motor 
vehicles. 

IXiring  the  past  few  years  we  have 
been  fascinated  with  the  idea  of  the  ex- 
ploration of  space  and  the  realms  be- 
yond. Aeronautics  and  space  explora- 
tion present  their  peculiar  vision  prob- 
lems. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  our  naticmal  welfare  that  a 
Presidential  proclamation  should  be  is- 
sued each  year  calling  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  the  Interest  of  their  own 
well-being,  our  national  economy  and 
defense,  to  not  orUy  save  their  vision  but 
to  make  certain  that  it  is  functioning 
at  the  highest  possible  level. 


Save  Year  VbioB  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  28,  1963 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  House  Joint  Resolution  676, 
authorizing  and  requesting  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation declaring  the  first  week  in  March 
of  each  year  to  be  Save  Your  Vision 
Week. 

It  hjLS  been  said  that  most  of  man's 
knowledge  of  the  world  about  him  comes 
through  his  eyesight.  For  complete 
participation  in  the  Joy  of  living  as  well 
as  in  our  ordinary  day-to-day  activities, 
the  means  by  which  we  see — our  eyes — 
are  unquestionably  one  of  man's  most 
cherished  possessions. 

Save  Your  Vision  Week  was  first  ob- 
served in  1927  and  has  been  sponcored 
annually  since  then  by  the  American 
Optometric  Association,  working  with 
other  organizations  to  educate  our  cit- 
izens on  the  protection,  conservation 
and  enhancement  of  their  vision. 

Save  Your  Vision  Week  in  my  State 
of  Kansas  has  alerted  our  citizens  to 
specialized  vision  needs.  In  1957  Kan- 
sas initiated  a  campaign  entitled  "Read- 
ing Takes  Seeing  "  to  emphasize  that  all 
schoolchildren  should  have  their  vision 
screened  and  those  detected  with  vision 
problems  referred  to  specialists  for  care. 
In  1959  the  importance  of  vision  in  driv- 
ing was  emphasized.  Thousands  of  cit- 
izens leai-ned  their  seeing  abiUty  was  not 


UP  to  par  when  behind  the  wheels  of 
their  automobiles. 

The  tbesae  in  1961  was  "Enjoy  Goldai 
Years,"  the  purpose,  to  assist  the  elderly 
person  in  continuing  as  a  functioning 
indivldoal.  "Getting  Rid  of  Vision  De- 
linquents" was  the  basis  for  the  1962 
campaign  aimed  at  the  estimated  50 
million  individuals  who  fail  to  take 
proper  care  of  their  eyesight. 

The  efficiency  and  productivity  of  in- 
dustry in  Kansas  is  dependent  upon  the 
vi^on  of  its  workers.  Breakage,  spoilage 
and  accidents  have  been  reduced  by  call- 
ing management's  attention  to  the 
visual  requirements  of  their  plants 
through  Save  Your  Vision  Week  pro- 
grams. 

A  dose  personal  friend.  Dr.  Arthur  D. 
Glenn  from  my  hometown,  Russell, 
Blans.,  Is  first  vice  president  of  the  Kansas 
Optometric  Association.  He  knows  the 
potential  importance  of  observing  this 
special  week  devoted  to  informational 
messages  and  activities  concerning  a 
priceless  possession — our  vision. 

The  officers  of  the  Kansas  Optometric 
Association,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Glenn, 
are:  Harold  E.  Ripple,  Jr.,  Hiawatha, 
president;  Eugene  C.  Jeffery,  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  past  president;  Eugene  D. 
Nelson,  Topeka.  president-elect;  L.  I. 
Powers.  Hutchinson,  second  vice  presi- 
dent; Lewis  K  Mock,  Jr..  Dodge  City, 
secretary;  WendeU  D.  Waldie,  Wichita, 
treasurer.  Officers  of  the  Women's  Aux- 
iliary a  -e:  Mrs.  Howard  Sharpe,  Atwood, 
president;  Mrs.  Franklin  Reinhardt, 
Great  Bend,  first  vice  president;  Mrs. 
Marvin  E.  Woolen,  Olathe,  second  vice 
president;  Mrs.  L.  L  Powers.  Hutchinson. 
third  vice  president;  Mrs.  Harold  K 
Ripple,  Hiawatha,  secretary;  Mrs. 
Harold  A.  Snider,  Emporia,  treasurer. 

Some  83  million  persons — ^more  than 
half  of  the  total  population,  six  and 
over — are  overdue  for  vision  examina- 
tions. It  is  known  that  some  51  million 
of  them — nearly  one-third  the  total — 
are  in  immediate  need  of  vision  care, 
ranging  from  a  simple  correction  of  their 
lenses  to  sm^ical  attention. 

The  visual  welfare  of  our  Nation  is  a 
matter  which  should  concern  us  all.  If  a 
few  may  be  saved  from  blindness,  a  few 
more  from  highway  accidents,  and  oth- 
ers fr«n  failure  in  their  jobs,  through 
"Save  Your  Vision  Wedc."  this  resolution 
will  have  served  its  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  support  of  this  most  important 
resolution,  as  set  forth  below: 

Whereas  vision  is  of  tiie  utmost  Importance 
to  every  Individual  and  to  the  NaUon  as  a 
whole;  and 

Whereas  many  Governors  and  mayors  have. 
over  the  past  36  years.  Issued  proclamations 
caUlng  upon  their  citizens  to  give  special  at- 
tentioa  to  vision  care  during  the  first  week 
in  liarch  of  each  year;  and 

Wheretw  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  supp<M-tecl  significant  research  to 
protect  man's  priceless  gift  of  vision;  and 

Whereas  the  VS.  Poet  Office  Department 
has  authorized  the  use  of  special  cancella- 
tion stamps  during  that  week  and  the  pre- 
ceding week  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  our 
oitiasiu  that  their  vision  demands  constant 
care:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Jteaolved  ty  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep' 
resentmtives  of  the  United  States  of  Americm 
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in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  \a  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  annually  a  proclamation 
designating  the  first  week  in  March  of  each 
year  as  "Save  Your  Vision  Week,"  and  in- 
viting the  Governors  and  mtijon  at  State 
and  local  governments  of  the  United  States 
to  Issue  stmllar  proclamations.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  further  requested  to  consider  includ- 
ing In  such  proclamation  an  Invitation  call- 
ing upon  the  press,  radio,  television,  and 
other  communications  media,  the  health  care 
professions,  and  all  other  agencies  and  indi- 
viduals concerned  with  programs  few  the 
Improvement  of  vision,  to  unite  during  such 
week  in  public  activities  to  Impress  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  im- 
portance of  vision  to  their  own  welfare  and 
that  ot  our  counfey,  and  to  urge  their  sup- 
port of  programs  to  improve  and  protect  the 
vision  of  Americans. 


Freeman  Notes  Relationslup  of 
Africahnrc  and  Forttfi  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF   MIMKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  28, 1H3 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  has  re- 
cently returned  from  his  tr^  to  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  East  European  na- 
ticms.  Upon  returning,  the  Secretary 
made  some  pertinent  and  timely  observa- 
tions on  agricxiltural  practices  in  the 
countries  he  visited. 

Mr.  Freeman's  statements  are  given  in 
a  press  release  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  dated  August  21.  It  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  Members  of  Congress, 
especially  those  of  us  who  are  particu- 
larly interested  in  fweign  affairs  and  in 
agriculture.  By  unanimous  consent,  I 
hereby  include  this  press  release  in  the 
Recoro: 

Jttdgk  Communism  bt  AcauciTLTnKAi. 
iKmmoxs 

Agriculture  provides  a  little  xised,  but  ef- 
fective window  through  which  Americans  can 
more  clearly  Judge  the  capabilities  and  in- 
tentions of  Communist  nations,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  said  today. 

"Agriculture,  both  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Eastern  European  nations,  is  doeely 
meshed  with  national  policy  and  the  overall 
potential  of  each  country.  Through  agricul- 
ture, we  can  better  understand  their  prob- 
lems and  the  measures  being  taken  to  solve 
them.  And,  in  doing  so.  we  will  be  better 
equipped  to  formulate  policies  that  promote 
our  own  national  interests  and  the  cause  of 
world  peace. 

"In  this  respect,  no  point  struck  me  more 
forcefully  during  my  recent  trip  through 
Rossla  and  Eastern  Europe  than  the  realiza- 
tion that  food  and  agriculture  are  among 
the  finest  Instruments  we  have  for  building 
a  world  based  on  the  achievement  of  peaceful 
goals." 

The  Secretary  summarised  his  observa- 
tions at  a  press  conference  held  after  his 
return  from  a  survey  trip  of  agricultural  pol- 
icies and  programs  In  the  Soviet  Union,  Po- 
land, RumanU,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia. 
He  made  these  points : 

The  prestige  of  the  United  States  and  of 
U.S.  agriculture  is  high,  as  evidenced  by  the 
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warm  weloooM  and  generoxis  hospitality  the 
Amorlcan  groop  r«c«lTed  In  each  cotistry, 
and  by  the  lack  of  Incidecta  or  algna  of 
hoatUlty. 

While  all  Av*  oountrlea  have  govermnenta 
that  are  aolldly  OommvinUt  they  are  not 
identical  and  cannot  be  treated  aa  a  unit. 
Each  of  tiM  At*  paoplea  have  their  ovn 
bUtory  and  tradition,  and  a  real  iplrlt  of 
uatlonaliam. 

Trade  haa  kapi  a  door  open  to  the  We«t. 
and  to  cloe*  It  now  by  removing  Poland  and 
Tugoalavla  flam  the  most-favored-natlon 
Btatua  would  only  force  greater  Communiat 
solidarity,  and  woiUd  deprive  the  United 
States  of  potantlal  markets. 

The  ConunuBlst  system  of  agriculture  does 
not  stand  waU  In  oomparlson  to  U.S.  agricul- 
ture. Tba  family  farm  system  la  far  luperlor 
In  making  much  more  efficient  use  of  re- 
sourcea. 

Americana  should  not  be  mialed.  however. 
Into  overlooking  the  progress  which  Soviet 
agrlcultur*  la  r^*^*"g  and  will  continue  to 
make. 

Riiasla  la  "S^'^^^^g  agricultural  priorities 
from  the  new  lands  to  more  intensive  culti- 
vation of  aTailabla  cropland. 

The  peoid*  of  tba  five  countries  are  anxious 
to  learn  from  the  United  States,  and  this 
country  alao  Ims  much  to  gain  from  recipro- 
cal ezehaagM  and  broader  people-to-people 
contacts. 

The  Seoraiary  ratumed  August  13  from  his 
factfinding  study  of  Xaatern  Europe  where 
he  had  dlaeuHloaa  with  the  political  beads 
of  five  ootuitnaa.  Tbey  were  Premier  Kbru- 
ahchev  of  tba  Soviet  Union,  President 
Oheorghe  aiMorghlu-DeJ.  of  Rumania,  Prime 
Minister  TMtar  ZtalvkOT,  of  Bulgaria,  and 
Prealdant  Ttto,  oC  Tugoalavia.  In  Poland. 
the  PreaUlint  and  Prima  liiinster  were  out 
Of  the  country,  and  Sacretary  Freeman  talked 
with  Vice  Cludnnan  Edward  Ochab,  of  the 
Council  of  Stat*,  and  Foreign  Minister  Adam 
Rapackl. 

"In  each  country,  the  people  were  without 
exception  vary  friendly.  Wherever  our  party 
went,  wa  wara  glvan  a  most  cordial  welcome. 
Tbare  was  not  a  aingle  instance  of  hostility 
or  erltldam,"  tba  Secretary  said. 

"Wharavar  I  had  an  opportunity  I  talked 
to  people  on  tba  farms.  In  factories  and  in 
th«  markets.  Particularly  in  areas  away 
from  large  dtlaa  It  was  evident  that  most 
of  the  people  had  aeen  few  Americana — and 
never  an  ftiiwiliaii  oAcial.  When  I  brought 
these  people  tba  greetings  of  the  President 
and  the  Amarlean  people,  and  expressed  our 
hopes  for  a  peaceful  world,  the  reaction  in- 
variably was  an  expreaalon  of  friendship  and 
a  dealre  for  peace. 

"In  the  XJAASL.  and  the  other  Communist 
natlona,  American  preatige  is  high.  Perhaps 
no  otber  event  in  recent  years  has  Impressed 
the  peoplea  at  tbeee  countries  of  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  eauae  at  peace  than  the  a^ee- 
ment  to  ban  nuclear  testing  above  ground 
and  in  the  atmnaphere,"  the  Secretary  said. 

"There  la  no  doubt  that,  for  these  people, 
personal  mamorlee  of  the  horrors  and  de- 
struction of  war  Intensify  the  hope  for  peace. 
This  hope  dominated  the  expressions  of  peo- 
ple everywhere  we  traveled. 

"In  all  tlie  countries  we  visited,  the  gov- 
ernments are  firmly  and  solidly  in  the  bands 
of  dedicated  Oommunists.  Oovemment 
policy  is  In  accord  with  the  current  party 
line,  and  dictated  and  carried  out  In  accord 
with  party  principles. 

'For  agriculture,  this  means  that  If  the 
officials  In  power  decide  on  a  certain  agricul- 
tural policy,  tbe  whole  bureaucratic  mecha- 
nism la  thrown  into  gear  to  implement  that 
policy — whetber  It  relatea  to  which  field 
crops  to  plant  or  how  much  fertilizer  to 
use. 

"We  found  evidence  In  each  country,  how- 
ever,   that   oOclala   have    learned    that    too 


much  uniformity  and  rigidity  limits  agri- 
cultural progress  because  It  falls  to  allow 
for  local  differences  and  the  variations  of 
nature.  As  a  reauit.  more  fiezlblllty^-espe- 
clally  with  regard  to  adaptation  to  climatic 
conditions — is  being  permitted.  But  tbe 
planning  on  farms  and  In  regions  still  must 
conform  to  the  overall  plans  and  require- 
ments of  tbe  State,  which  determines  all 
priorities. 

"This  means  that  If  Chairman  Khrushchev 
carries  out  his  determination — as  he  Indi- 
cated to  me  he  would — to  slzably  Increase 
his  capital  Inputs  In  agriculture,  there  will 
be  an  Increase  In  production,  particularly 
gp-aln  and  row  crops  The  Chairman  Indi- 
cated he  would  give  strong  emphasis  during 
the  next  5  years  to  mixed  feed,  fertilizer,  and 
chemical  production.  It  Is  apparent  that  he 
Is  shifting  agricultural  priorities  from  the 
new  lands,  where  the  Russians  have  placed 
substantial  amounts  of  virgin  land  into  grain 
production  In  recent  years,  to  more  intensive 
cultivation  of  historic  cropland. 

"The  five  governments  are  solidly  Com- 
munist, but  the  five  nations  cannot  be 
viewed  as  a  unit,  or  single  bloc  Each  of 
the  five  peoples  haa  Its  own  history  and 
tradition — and  there  Is  a  noticeable  spirit  of 
nationalism  In  each  country 

"Even  within  tbe  bloc.  Poland  has  never 
t>een  able  to  carry  out  the  Communist  princi- 
ple of  collectivization  of  agriculture.  Be- 
tween 80  and  90  percent  of  the  land  la  owned 
and  worked  by  the  stubbornly  Independent 
peasants.  The  ofDclal  goal  Is  to  change  this 
situation,  but  Communist  officials  are  realis- 
tic enough  not  to  push  the  transition  too 
far  or  too  fast. 

"Yugoslavia,  which  Is  outside  the  bloc, 
and  has  far  more  significant  relationships 
with  the  West,  likewise  has  retained  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  most  of  the 
farmland  (88  percent)  In  the  hands  of  the 
peasants — and  the  right  to  own  a  limited 
amount  of  land  Is  written  Into  the  Yugo- 
slavian constitution.  Yugoslav  officials  said 
their  goal  Is  social  i. state)  ownership  of  the 
land. 

"They  emphasize  they  will  not  seek  this 
goal  by  force  or  coercion,  but  by  evolution 
and  education — which,  they  say,  may  take 
10,  20.  or  50  years.  It  Is  significant,  with  all 
their  penchant  for  5-year  plana  and  time- 
tables, that  they  refuse  to  set  a  timetable 
for  this. 

"These  facts  are  very  significant  for  the 
American  people.  It  Is  clear  that  American 
exports  to  these  two  countries  (Poland  and 
Yugoslavia)  under  Public  Law  480  have  been 
a  significant  factor  In  preventing  the  forced 
socialization  of  the  land,  and  thus  In  keeping 
alive  a  spirit  of  Individual  ownership  and 
enterprise.  Trade  has  kept  a  do<.)r  open  to 
the  West,  and  the  door  Is  opened  widest  in 
Yugoslavia. 

"In  my  Judgment  It  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  close  this  door  by  ending  the 
most-favored-natlon  status  that  up  to  now 
has  been  accorded  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 
To  close  this  door  would  Ixjth  force  greater 
Communist  solidarity  and  deprive  ourselves 
of  potential  markets.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  continuing  the  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment we  can  promote  trade  that  Is  of  mutual 
benefit,  and  move  toward  developing  valuable 
commercial  markets  for  American  products. 

"I  have  returned  with  a  number  of  strong 
convictions,  but  none  more  firmly  reinforced 
than  the  demonstrated  superiority  of  the 
family  farm  system  of  agriculture  based  on 
private  ownership  of   the   land. 

"United  States  and  Soviet  agriculture  are 
scarcely  comparable.  In  my  conversation 
with  Chairman  Khrushchev,  he  said  his  goal 
Is  to  surpass  the  United  States  as  the  No.  1 
agricultural  producer.  I  accepted  his  chal- 
lenge with  confidence  and  told  him  the  In- 
centive built  Into  the  family  farm  system 
will  Insure  that  It  will  continue  as  the  m<j«t 


powerfvil    engine    for    efficient    agricultural 
production. 

"My  ot>servaUons  convince  me  that  the 
socialist  system  Is  bureaucratic  and  un- 
wieldy, and  by  Its  very  nature  inefficient  and 
wasteful.  There  Is  a  lack  of  balance,  and 
many  extremes.  For  example,  while  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  definite  progress  in 
production  of  grain  and  row  crops.  It  lags  far 
l)ehlnd  In  the  yields  and  production  of  ani- 
mal products  and  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  require  more  skill  at  Individual  levels. 
In  comparison,  the  U  S.  farmer  has  a 
training  and  background  much  broader  than 
those  we  met  In  the  Communist  countries 
We  observed  few  farmers  In  the  five  coun- 
tries who  could  match  the  American  farmer 
with  his  working  knowledge  of  agronomy, 
mechanics,  veterinary,  business  management 
and  other  agricultural  skills. 

"We  should  not  be  misled,  however.  Into 
overlooking  the  progress  which  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  Communist  nations  are 
making.  It  Is  significant  progress  by  their 
own  standards,  and  all  Indications  are  that 
It  win  continue  and  be  accelerated  In  the 
years  ahead. 

"The  agricultural  practices  we  saw  were, 
of  course,  their  best,  and  many  of  them 
were  Impressive.  Near  Orenburg,  we  found 
ii  22-percent  protein  spring  wheat.  In  the 
Krasnodar  region,  we  found  sunflowers  with 
a  46-percent  oil  content.  In  Bulgaria,  we 
saw  hybrid  tomatoes  which  were  equal  or 
superior  In  quality  and  yield  to  our  own.  We 
found  very  good  research  being  carried  on 
at  several  research  Institutions. 

"There  also  are  several  Important  Insti- 
tutional Improvements  underway  In  the  S<")- 
vlet  Union  They  are  getting  technical  and 
scientific  know-how  Into  practice  more  effec- 
tively by  encouraging  more  local  discretion 
luid  adaptation  to  local  conditions.  There 
are,  In  addition,  Increasing  numbers  of 
trained  people,  as  well  as  more  and  Improved 
machinery. 

"One  of  the  more  significant  weaknesses 
In  Communist  agriculture  Is  In  the  storage, 
marketing,  processing,  and  distribution  of 
fixxl  commodities  Focusing  on  production, 
they  are  overlooking  an  aspect  of  the  farm- 
to-dlnner-table  process  which  most  Ameri- 
cans take  for  granted.  This,  I  predict,  will 
prove  to  be  a  serious  oversight  In  the  years 
ahead 

"I  left  the  United  States  feeling  that  re- 
ciprocal people-to-f>eople  contacts  and  the 
exchange  of  Information  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects Is  of  mutual  benefit.  I  now  feel  this 
even  more  strongly.  We  found  In  Eastern 
Europe  that  the  talk  of  exchanges  met  with 
Immediate  and  favorable  responses.  We 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  some  of  the 
effects  of  exchange  programs,  and  to  push 
for  reciprocity  In  exchanges.  And.  while 
U  S  agriculture  Is  far  advanced  In  compari- 
son to  these  five  countries,  there  are  advan- 
tages  we   can   gain   by   such   exchanges. 

"We  can  expect  to  get  germ  plasm  to  breed 
Into  our  plants — our  apples,  pears,  plums, 
alfalfas,  and  many  forage  grasses  and  leg- 
umes came  cwlglnally  from  Russia — to  ob- 
tain more  disease  and  Insect  resistance, 
winter  hardiness,  drought  resistance,  and 
other  desirable  qualities.  We  would  like  to 
explore  Siberia  for  cold-resistant  plants  and 
send  entomologists  to  seek  more  effective 
biological  controls  for  plant  and  Insect  pests, 
either  In  the  form  of  natural  enemies  or  In- 
sect diseases. 

"Pew  people  realize  that  the  United  States, 
through  past  exchange  programs,  already  has 
obtained  over  2,260  different  plant  specimens 
from  the  Plant  Breeding  Institute  of  Lenin- 
grad 

"I  strongly  recommend  expanding  our  ex- 
change prograniB  Involving  reciprocity  to  the 
end  that  both  parties  to  the  exchange  bene- 
fit. In  addition  to  the  material  gains  re- 
sulting   from   such    exchanges,    there   Is    the 
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Increased  understanding  and  good  will  which 
follow  when  people  come  to  know  each 
other  as  human  beings. 

"Finally,  the  clear  evidence  of  increaaed 
attention  t  o  t  he  agricultural  sector  In  tbe 
countries  v.e  visited  is  a  sign  and  a  trend 
we  should  welcome  and  encourage.  Invest- 
ments In  raising  the  standard  of  living  are 
investments  In  the  peaceful  capabilities  of 
these  nations." 


Labor's  Contribution  to  the  Free  World 


to  the  end  that  our  Nation  may  maintain 
its  security  and  fulfill  its  role  as  leader 
of  the  free  world. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORm* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  28.  1963 

Mr.  FASCELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
prepare  to  celebrate  Labor  Day  1963  this 
September  2,  the  opportunity  arises  to 
recognize  the  contribution  of  the  leader- 
sliip  and  members  of  the  U.S.  labor 
movement  to  the  free  world.  I  am  hap- 
py to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  voice  my  repartl  and  commendation 
for  this  group  of  patriotic  American 
citizens. 

The  growth  of  the  labor  movement  in 
the  United  States  is  a  tiibute  to  the  high 
standards  of  good  citizenship  of  its  mem- 
bers and  the  outstanding  examples  of  co- 
operation for  mutual  benefit  l>etween 
labor  unions  and  management.  No- 
where in  the  world  can  be  found  a  more 
outstanding  group  of  fellow  craftsmen. 
United  in  pride  of  occupation,  they  are 
constantly  alert  to  discoveries  of  new 
methods  and  techniques  for  improved 
standards  of  workmanship  which  con- 
tribute to  the  national  good. 

Ehiring  the  past  100  years,  many  of  the 
landmarks  of  our  national  progress  have 
been  initiated  and  given  impetus  by  the 
labor  movement.  Public  school  educa- 
tion came  into  being  in  our  country  as 
a  result  of  the  demands  of  labor  leaders. 
School  lunches,  safety  measures  in  shop 
and  factory  to  cut  down  accidents 
among  workers  and  public — these  and 
many  more  have  had  the  support  of  the 
labor  movement.  The  U.S.  labor  move- 
ment has  always  been  found  In  the  fore- 
front of  all  movements  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  fellow  man.  The  flourishing 
state  of  members  of  labor  in  our  country 
stands  as  a  monument  to  the  democratic 
process  at  work,  arousing  the  admira- 
tion— and  sometimes  envy — of  workers 
the  world  over. 

One  of  the  most  vital  contributions  of 
the  labor  movement  has  been  its  activi- 
ties in  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion at  Geneva,  where  both  labor  and 
management  are  part  of  the  policy- 
making force.  In  addition  to  planning 
and  implementing  aid  to  workers  all  over 
the  world,  including  the  newly  developed 
nations,  such  as  Nigeria,  representatives 
of  U.S.  labor  unions  have  drawn  world 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Soviefc 
Union  and  Soviet-dominated  countries, 
there  is  no  free  labor  movement. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  aiKl  all  our  citi- 
zens in  a  tribute  to  and  deep  desire  for 
a  continued  happy  and  progressive  rela- 
tionship between  labor  and  management 


Retnlts  of  a  Qnestionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  n,LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1\T:S 

Wednesday,  August  28.  1963 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  circulated  a  public  opinion  question- 
naire in  more  than  85,000  households  in 


the  12th  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois, comprising  Lake,  McHenry,  and 
Boone  Cotmties.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  report  that  almost  15,000  ques- 
tionnaires were  returned  with  answers, 
comments,  and — in  some  instances — an 
accompanying  letter  expressing  indi- 
\'idual  views. 

Reviewing  these  questionnaires  and 
reading  the  many  opinions  has  been  one 
of  the  stimulating  experiences  of  my 
service  as  a  new  Member  of  Congress.  I 
am  proud  of  and  grateful  for  the  over- 
whelming interest  in  good  government 
and  good  citizenship  which  led  to  these 
responses  from  my  constituents.  And, 
I  include  the  compiled  opinions  of  the 
12  th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 


1063  queationnairf — Final  results 


Percent 


Yes         No 


2. 


3. 


Do  you  favor  a  Feiloral  iucoiiif  tax  cut  thu*  year  fchetk  1;; 

A.  Without  a  rciluclion  in  l-iili  r.il  .-.innjuig?. -- 

B.  Only  if  KimIituI  spt'iidinp  is  rt'thio  <r.' 

Ill  relation  to  Cuba — 

A.  Do  you  think  the  Culxin  situation  has  Ijefn handled  wisely? 

B.  Do  you  favor  auuvalquur.kiiiuM  (if  C  ubaloeliininiite  tbe  Castro-bovWl  ttarcM  throogb 
economic  pressure? 

C.  Po  you  believe  tbe  Gorernimnt  should  manage  the  news  a?  was  done  in  the  Cuban  sit- 
uation?  - --- 

Do  you  favor  Uie  creation  of  a  joint  couimitioe  of  Congress  to  examine  the  President's  badget 

and  recoiuinend  sound  fise;il  |)«UcifS? 

4.  Do  vou  favor  adoption  of  one  of  the  follow  iug  fiirni  iiropraiiis  (chi-ck  1 1: 

A.  Bifrld  control?  and  quota.<!  on  individual  production,  mandatory  land  retirement— a 

strictly  regulated  fann  economy? 

B.  No  controls,  no  support;;,  no  i>rotcction — a  completely  free  larm  market? 

C.  Moilerate  and  fWxible  price  supi>oris,  voluntary  large-scale  laud  retirenieut — a  grudual 

withdrawal  of  Oovcrniiient  from  the  farm  economy? 

h.  Doe?  our  Nation  need  a  youth  projtnim  under  Federal  control,  such  as — 

A.  The  Domestic  Peace  Corps? -.- 

B.  Tbe  Youth  Conservation  camiw?.. 

6.  Do  you  favor  Fe<k:ral  aid  to  education  .«ucli  a^ — 

A.  Aid  to  public  grammar  and  hiph  schools* -- 

AM  to  private  and  pftroehliil  prammar  and  high  .-ichools? - — 

CoUege  construction  fuants? 

Fedtsral  sdtolarsliips  lor  IusIkt  edu«ttvon?. — — 

Federal  Income  tas  credits  iisi  parents  payiuR  tuition' - 

Do  yoa  favor  Federal  ynbjtidit^  to  assist  nrbnn  mass  traii-sportution* 

Do  yoo  iavor  Federal  civil  riphts  leeislntion — 

A.  To  guarantee  the  right  to  vote? 

B.  To  enforce  school  intepraliou? - 

C.  To  grant  equal  opportunity  (ur  employment  on  Federal  work? _ 

On  tereign  aid,  do  yon  fnvoi^- 

A.  A  sharp  reduction  in  foreipn  aid  spending? — ■ 

B.  Any  loreicn  aid  to  nonnlined  nations? 

Do  you  favor  hospital  and  nursiiip  home  care  for  people  over  65  financed  by  Increased  social 

security  taxes  and  increased  Federal  income  taxes  tor  those  not  under  social  s«H-urlty7 

Do  you  favor  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Crime  Commission  to  Investigate  and  intensiiy  th*  war 
against  organixed  crime? 


B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 


14.9 
85.1 

21.5 

78  .S 
3«.8 
8C>.3 


3.11 
27.4 

69.0 

33.9 
46.2 

36.7 
17.1 
4«.  4 

65.5 
73.6 
26.8 

88.S 

43.3 
83.2 

M.3 

22.2 

28.2 
S3.2 


78  ..S 
21  J! 
63.2 
13.7 


«6.1 

W.S 

63.3 
82.9 
53.6 
44.  .1 
26.4 
73.2 

11.7 
56.7 
16.8 

13.7 

77.8 

71.8 
16.8 


REA:  The  Fntvre  of  Rval  Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

Or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Augxist  28.  1963 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
on  Monday.  July  22,  1963,  I  addressed 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Bartleit,  Tex.,  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative at  Bartlett,  Tex.  Because  of  a 
number  ot  requests  that  this  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  remarks  at  that  meet- 
ing be  printed  today  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUowa: 

RKA:  The  FirrtniE  or  Ritiial  Texas 

Chalnn&n  H.  M.  Keith,  members  of  the 
Bartlett  Electric  Cooperative,  fellow  Texans, 
the  State  of  Texas  can  be  called  the  heart- 


land of  the  REA.  One  of  our  proudest  TiBxas 
accomplishments  is  that  we  have  strung  over 
156,000  mllee  of  REA-ftnanced  lines  along 
the  Rio  Grande,  through  the  Panliandle, 
across  the  west  Texas  plains,  on  the  cen- 
tral Texas  blacklands.  and  among  the  east 
Texas  plney  woods.  Our  79  active  borrower 
rural  electric  co-ops  serve  384.000  consumers 
over  these  lines.  This  is  more  consumers 
served  on  more  miles  of  line  than  in  any 
other  State  in  the  Union. 

A  great  Tfcxan,  the  beloved  late  Sam  Ray- 
bum,  sponsored  the  Rtiral  Electrification  Act 
In  the  UjS.  House  of  Representatives.  It  has 
often  been  said  that,  had  the  service  of 
Mr.  Sam  to  his  country  been  limited  to  his 
part  in  passing  this  act  alone,  it  would  have 
been  sulDclent  to  give  governmental  immor- 
tality to  his  name. 

The  members  of  this  co<^>eratlve  can  feel 
eepeciaUy  proud  because  it  was  here  that  the 
flnt  RKA  loan  in  this  State,  and  one  ot  the 
first  In  the  Nation,  was  i4>proTed  in  Sep- 
tember 1936.  and  the  Bartlett  Electric  Co- 
operaUve,  Inc..  pUced  the  first  RBA- 
fiiutnced  Une  in  operation  on  March  B,  1936. 

In  February  1936.  I  was  aK>olnt«d  by  the 
late  beloved  Qov.  James  V.  Allred  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  original  board  of  directors  of  the 
Lower    Colorado   River   Authority   of   Texas, 
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which  bollt  tiM  mtIm  ot  i&x  fine  damj  on  the 
Cotondo  WtHK  9haf  AasUn.  Tou  trew  up 
toffvUMT.  Aotvally,  th*  Low  Oolonulo  RlT«r 
Authority  «••  mC  up  by  Tutu  %  few  month* 
before  the  natlODal  BBA  wm  pewert  by  Con- 


Over  our  Mittr*  State,  at  the  time  RSA 
waa  created  In  IMS.  only  11,4M  farms,  or  2Z 
percent  of  th*  total,  were  recelTlng  central 
station  eleetrte  Mnrlce.  Today,  38  yean  later, 
an  estlmatad  MijOOO  farms,  or  06  J  percent  of 
aU  farms  lewdad  In  the  State  by  the  1069 
census  of  agrlealture.  are  being  eerred. 
Wliat  Is  mar*.  vntaMXmmXmlj  70  percent  of 
these  eleetrllMI  farms  In  Texas  are  being 
served  by  BBA  borrowers. 

NatUmally.  fann  electrlflcatlon  advanced 
very  slowly  during  the  S8-year  period  from 
1883.  when  %bm  flrat  central  generating  sys- 
tem went  Into  Mrrloe,  to  193S.  when  RBA 
was  ereated.  Lms  than  11  percent  of  all 
farxiM  In  the  United  States  had  electric  serv- 
ice In  1080.  Today  BKA  estimates  that  07.6 
percent  of  our  8.7  million  farms  recorded  In 
the  1000  oensoe  are  now  electrined.  Slightly 
more  than  half  of  these  electrified  farms  are 
served  by  BXA-Ananoed  electric  systems. 

Opponents  of  BXA  are  quick  to  say  that 
the  original  puipuee  of  RBA  has  already  been 
acoompUshed.  that  virtually  all  the  Nation's 
farms  have  eleetrlo  aervloe.  and  that  all  the 
additional  powerplants  and  transmission 
lines  rural  America  needs  can  be  financed  In 
the  free  market.  X  doubt  seriously  if  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  MeOofln  of  Hew  Mexico  would 
agree  with  thla.  The  McOufflns  lived  on  their 
ranch  for  31  years  without  such  30th  century 
oonvenlenoM  aa  electric  lights,  refrigerator, 
television  or  vaahing  maclne.  They  would 
still  be  withoat  theee  modern  "neceaaltles" 
If  a  rural  electric  cooperative  bad  not  last 
year  extended  %A  miles  of  line  to  their 
ranehhouw  to  make  them  the  5-mllllonth 
consumer  to  receive  electricity  through  RSA 
loans. 

Despite  the  fact  that  some  of  their  areas 
have  grown  In  population,  rural  electric  co- 
operatives oontlntie  to  serve  the  most  dllB- 
oolt  and  the  wfmntXj  settled  areas  of  the 
Nation.  Nationally  the  co-ops  average  little 
more  than  three  eonsimiers  per  mile  of  line. 
All  bat  the  aoullest  commercial  utility  sys- 
tems have,  on  the  average,  33  consumers  to 
each  mile  of  thetr  line. 

The  oomparlaon  from  the  standpoint  of 
revenue  la  even  more  dramatic.  In  1960, 
RSA- financed  systems  averaged  t4I4  revenue 
per  mile  of  line,  compared  to  86,660  per  mile 
for  the  oommarelal  companies.  No  other 
source  of  power  will  accept  the  risk  and  chal- 
Isngee  of  miliif  the  typical  RSA  co-op  ter- 
ritory. The  fact  that  some  of  the  original 
territory  of  BBA  borrowers  has  prospered 
does  not  ^>^^*^  the  responsibility  or  the 
right  of  the  cooperatives  to  continue  serving 


The  rural  electric  program  Is  good  for  all 
Americans.  It  Is  making  tremendous  con- 
tributions to  our  national  strength  and 
progress.  Hofwerer,  numerical  progreea  In 
rural  electrlflcatlon  has  obscured  the  fact 
the  rural  arsaa  stin  have  far  to  go  before 
parity  Is  achlaivad.  Seldom  mentioned  Is  the 
fact  that  the  consumer  on  the  lines  of  an 
average  RSA  borrower  system  still  has  to  pay 
almost  30  percent  more  for  260  kilowatt- 
hours  used  In  a  month  than  the  average  city 
consumer. 

Why  does  this  ruiral  disadvantage  exist? 
The  truth  Is  that  It  costs  more  to  provide 
quaUty  electric  ssulce  to  rural  areas.  In 
addition  to  low  levenoea  and  low  density  of 
constimers  yaur  cooperative  averages  lees 
than  1 .7  oonaamsra  per  mile — power  require- 
menu  In  rural  areas  tend  to  be  high  during 
certain  perloda  of  the  day,  and  often  negligi- 
ble during  the  rest  of  the  day.  Rxiral  elec- 
tric cooperative,  then,  with  relatively  few 
conunerclal  or  tega  powerloads  to  even  out 
power  requlzemants,  must  make  proportion- 


ately greater  investments  In  facilities  used 
only  for  a  few  hours  a  day. 

That  the  rural  electrlflcatlon  program  has 
succeeded  so  well  in  the  face  of  such  severe 
obstacles  is  ample  reason  for  piide  on  the 
part  of  all  those  with  even  a  slight  connec- 
tion with  REA.  The  fact  is  that  REA  has 
succeeded  far  beyond  the  dreams  of  its 
founders. 

When  REA  was  organized.  Its  opponents 
argued  that  fanners  would  never  use  enough 
electricity  to  pay  for  buUdlng  the  lines. 
Contrary  to  these  pessimistic  views,  rural 
consumers  are  using  electric  energy  in  much 
greater  amounts  than  REA  supporters  ex- 
pected when  the  original  lines  were  built. 

On  the  farm  alone  more  than  400  uses  of 
electricity  are  known,  at  least  260  of  which 
Increase  production  or  make  farming  more 
profitable.  Use  of  electricity  from  REA- 
financed  lines  by  farm  and  nonfarm  con- 
sumers has  more  than  doubled  In  the  past 
10  years.  Average  monthly  consumption  of 
electricity  per  consumer  has  Increased  from 
182  kilowatt-hours  In  1952  to  400  kilowatt- 
hours  in  1962. 

Riu^  electric  cooperatives  have  created  a 
new  market  for  power  that  did  not  exist  be- 
fore the  task  of  rural  electrlflcatlon  was  un- 
dertaken. Cooperative  S3r8tem8  purchased 
897  million  worth  of  power  from  the  private 
power  industry  last  year. 

The  rural  electrlflcatlon  program  has 
brought  Increased  business  into  rural  com- 
munities. The  rural  market  for  electrical 
appliances  and  equipment  is  estimated  at  81 
billion  a  year.  In  addition,  the  availability 
of  electric  power  In  rural  areas  encourages 
the  establishment  of  Industry  and  general 
economic  development.  And  of  course,  each 
co-op  is  directly  responsible  for  some  em- 
ployment in  iU  area  and  injection  of  cur- 
rency into  local  economies. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  have  made  an 
outstanding  record  In  repaying  their  loans. 
Krom  Its  beginning  REA  has  advanced  more 
than  86  billion  to  its  electrlflcatlon  and  tele- 
phone tKXTOwers.  Adding  its  conunltments. 
the  total  would  be  over  $6  billion  Repay- 
ments to  the  Treasury  have  totaled  more 
than  813  billion  principal  and  interest. 
Loans  outstanding  total  approximately  83  7 
blUion.  The  81^  billion  paid  on  the  prin- 
cipal is  about  26  percent  of  the  principal 
borrowed.  This  has  been  repaid,  plus  8640 
million  of  interest  money  paid  to  the  U  S. 
Oovenunent  over  and  above  the  principal. 
This  Interest  was  paid  for  the  right  to  use 
Oovemment  funds  to  get  started.  In  the 
long  history  of  REA  only  two  loans  have 
ever  been  foreclosed,  at  a  net  loss  of  only 
844.478.  No  bank,  no  Oovemment  agency, 
nor  any  other  group  of  borrowers  have  ever 
before  compiled  such  a  record. 

On  January  1,  1963,  REA  borrowers  In 
Texas  had  repaid  almost  8100  million  on  the 
principal  of  their  8354  million  In  loans  and 
had  paid  846  million  In  Interest.  No  bor- 
rower in  Texas  was  overdue  In  payments  on 
Its  RSA  loan,  nor  has  any  Texas  borrower 
ever  been  foreclosed. 

It  is  well  that  our  hearts  should  swell  with 
pride  at  the  glorious  history  of  RSA.  but  we 
should  never  lose  sight  of  our  role  In  the 
years  ahead. 

Demands  of  tomorrow — In  a  dynamic,  ex- 
panding economy — will  dwarf  the  electric 
power  requirements  of  yesterday.  Anyone 
familiar  with  the  electric  industry  knows 
that  the  demand  tor  electricity  in  the  Na- 
tion is  doubling  every  10  years,  and  on  the 
rural  systems  about  every  7  years.  Meeting 
this  increased  demand  will  require  continued 
large  capital  outlays.  Failure  to  meet  It  is  to 
fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural  people  for 
adequate  and  reliable  electric  power. 

Rural  electrlflcatlon  has  increasingly  be- 
come more  than  a  matter  of  mechanical  tech- 
nology. RSA  and  RSA- financed  electric  sys- 
tems have  for  28  years  been  among  the  lead- 
ers In  the  battle  to  raise  living  standards  In 


rural  areas.  This  period  has  established  the 
rural  electric  co-op  as  a  powerful  social  and 
economic  force  in  the  development  of  rural 
life. 

Rural  cooperative  systems  have  been 
termed  "privato  enterprise  with  a  built-in 
public  conscience."  This  public  conscience 
has  already  worked  to  change  the  face  of 
rural  America.  Tour  actions  have  furnished 
an  example  to  the  whole  world  of  ordinary 
citizens  taking  the  initiative  and  shaping 
their  future.  This  banding  together  for  a 
common  cause  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  is  a 
unique  trademark  of  the  rural  electrlflcatlon 
movement. 

The  success  of  the  REA  program  In  raising 
rural  living  standards  has  made  It  a  logical 
choice  as  a  leader  In  the  rural  areas  devel- 
opment of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
The  achievements  of  the  past  can  be  a 
beacon  of  light  to  lead  the  way  for  Improved 
conditions  In  all  rural  areas. 

Presently  our  rural  economy  Is  nut 
progressing  as  rapidly  as  It  should  be  REA 
and  RSA-borrowers  can  contribute  toward 
breaking  this  economic  roadblock. 

The  stake  of  rural  electric  co-ops  in  rural 
areas  development  is  obvious.  Cooperatives 
serve  rtu'al  areas.  If  the  economic  base  of 
rural  areas  becomes  stagnant,  people  move 
away.  This  has  already  happ>ened  In  large 
degrees.  Testimony  to  this  is  offered  by 
500,000  idle  services  on  the  lines  of  rural 
electric  cooperatives  today.  If  the  economic 
base  of  the  area  served  shrinks,  so  does  the 
business  base  of  the  co-op. 

However,  if  new  economic  opportunities 
ore  provided  to  hold  people  in  the  area.  It 
means  growth  for  the  cooperative  and  the 
area  as  well  as  greater  beneflts  to  consumer- 
members  in  terms  of  better  service  at  lower 
rates,  since  the  electric  business  is  a  volume 
business. 

Cooperatives  have  recognised  this  mutual 
Interdependency  and  have  taken  stepw  to 
stimulate  local  economies.  Many  rural  elec- 
tric systems  are  making  remarkable  progress 
In  developing  small  rural  industries  for 
which  the  economic  potential  to  themselves 
and  their  communities  far  exceeds  the  in- 
vestment  required   to  attract   the   industry 

These  development  projects  are  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  They  include  a 
lumber  project  In  Idaho,  a  furniture  factory 
In  Kentucky,  a  commercial  recreation  en- 
terprise In  Illinois,  a  meatpacking  plant  in 
Nebraska,  and  a  wood  chipping  plant  In 
Mississippi.  In  addition  to  these  local  In- 
dustries. 600  REA-flnanced  systems  report 
they  have  assisted  their  communities  in 
launching  a  number  of  public  facilities  In- 
cluding hospitals,  water  systems,  and  sewer- 
age systems. 

Remarkable  progress  has  been  made  but 
the  need  for  further  development  Is  great 
In  rural  America. 

The  role  of  the  REA  is  far  from  finished 
Rural  electric  cooperatives,  on  the  basis  of 
their  performance,  have  earned  a  perma- 
nent place  in  rural  America.  REA  can  look 
back  upon  a  distinguished  record  of  achieve- 
ment, but  the  biggest  challenge  lies  now  In 
the  future.  We  know  that  REA  and  rural 
electric  cooperatives  will  continue  to  be  » 
social  and  economic  force  for  progress  In 
rural   America. 

Now  that  Is  the  record  of  the  REA  for  the 
past  28  years.  But  where  does  the  REA 
stand  In  Congress  today? 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
approved  8426  million  for  REA  under  the 
agriculture  budget.  The  amount  is  enough 
to  meet  the  needs  for  loans  to  local  coopera- 
tives. But  provisions  have  been  Included 
that  will  hamstring  the  REA  and  delay  the 
loans  by  practically  giving  private  power 
suppliers  a  veto  over  the  loans.  It  demands 
that  a  final  last  chance  must  be  offered  to 
the  privato  supplier  to  offer  an  acceptable 
contract.  The  effect  of  this  language  would 
be  delay  and  more  delay.     It  Is  to  be  hoped 
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that  thU  private  power  veto  over  RSA  loans 
can  be  eliminated  in  the  Senate. 

There  are  some  six  antl-RSA  bills  pend- 
ing in  Congress,  all  but  one  of  them  spon- 
sored by  Republicans,  that  would  raise  the 
interest  rato  on  REA.  This  Is  a  longtime 
goal  of  the  privato  power  companies  In  the 
continuing  effort  to  bviry  REA.  I  Intend  to 
oppose  these  bills  to  raise  the  Interest  rate 


on  BEA  loans.  I  am  against  all  these  re- 
cent Increases  In  high  Interest  rates  on 
money.  To  raise  the  Interest  rates  on  REA 
loans  would  set  off  a  chain  reaction  of  high 
Interest  rates  for  everybody. 

I  am  also  a  strong  suppcn'ter  and  a  co- 
author of  the  act  creating  the  area  redevelop- 
ment program,  to  bring  new  industry  to  areas 
of   weak   economy.     Area    redevelopment   is 


SENATE 

Friday,  August  30, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  ajn.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  [Mr.  Mbtcalf]. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate,  under  previous  order, 
will  now  adjourn  to  Tuesday  next. 


ADJOURNMENT    TO  TUESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  3,  1963 

Thereupon  (at  9  o'clock  and  3  seconds 
ajn.)  the  Senate  adjourned,  under  the 
order  of  Wednesday.  August  28,  1963, 
until  Tuesday.  September  3,  1963,  at  12 

o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  30,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore.  Mr.  Sisk. 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Speaker: 

Attocst  30,  1963. 
I   hereby   designate   the   Honorable   B.  F. 
Sisk  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 
John  W.  McCobmack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D  D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Ephesians  6:  14:  Stand  therefore,  hav- 
ing your  loins  girt  about  toith  truth,  and 
having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteous- 
ness. 

O  Thou  God  of  our  fathers  and  their 
succeeding  generations,  may  the  mind 
and  heart  of  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
and  all  Members  of  Congress  daily  be 
made  strong  and  vigorous  with  great 
moral  and  spiritual  ideals  and  principles. 

Grant  that  in  all  their  plans  and  la- 
bors, their  struggles  and  sacrifices,  they 
may  be  sustained  by  a  radiant  vision  of 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  forces  of 
ti-uth  and  righteousness. 

We  cannot  foretell  what  the  future 
has  in  store  for  us;  but  we  will  trust 
Thee  and  not  be  afraid  for  we  have  Thy 
divine  assurance  that,  as  our  days,  so 
also  shall  be  our  strenerth. 

May  we  encourage  one  another  as  we 
seek  to  establish  a  commonwealth  of 
freemen,  doing  Justly,  loving  mercy,  and 


Important  to  the  REIA.  The  Senate  passed  a 
bill  for  extension  of  the  ARA  program  after 
it  was  knocked  down  by  a  few  votes  In  the 
Hotise.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  ARA 
extension  bill  will  be  brought  forward  again 
and  will  be  passed  by  the  House. 

ARA  and  REA,  together  can  build  a  new 
prosperity  for  rtiral  Texas.  That  Is  the  hope 
of  the  future  for  the  rviral  counties  In  Texas. 


walking  humbly  with  Thee  in  the  ways  of 
peace. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  August  28,  1963.  was  read 
and  approved. 


SIGNINO  OP  ENROLLED  BnJfi 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sisk).  The  Chair  desires  to  announce 
that  pursuant  to  the  authority  granted 
the  Speaker  on  Wednesday,  August  28, 
1963,  the  Speaker  did  on  August  29,  1963, 
sign  the  following  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House: 

HJl.  1135.  An  act  to  designate  the  dam 
being  constructed  and  the  reservoir  to  be 
formed  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  Iowa,  as  the 
Red  Rock  Dam  and  Lake  Red  Rock; 

HH.  3671.  An  act  authorizing  construction 
of  a  bank  protection  pM-oJect  on  the  Ouyandot 
River  at  Barboursville,  W.  Va.; 

HJR.  3887.  An  act  to  authorize  the  accept- 
ance ot  donations  of  land  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  construction  of  an 
entrance  at  Oreat  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

H.B.  4833.  An  act  to  modify  the  flood  con- 
trol project  for  Rend  Lake,  111.; 

HJl.  6333.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  of  certain  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  at  Chocolate  Mountain  Aerial 
Gunnery  Range,  Imperial  County,  Calif.,  for 
defense  pur|>oees: 

HJl.  6883.  An  act  to  correct  a  land  descrip- 
tion in  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
an  exchange  of  lands  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe, 
and  for  other  purposes"; 

H.R.  6710.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  irri- 
gation charges  against  non-Indian-owned 
lands  under  the  Wind  River  Indian  irrigation 
project,  Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.B.  7600.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative operations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.B.  7694.  An  act  to  designate  the  McGee 
Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Angelina 
River,  Tex.,  as  the  Sam  Rayburn  Dam  and 
Reservoir. 


A  LADY  IN  THE  BALCONY 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  include  an 
editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Bilrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
discrimination  by  man  evidences  itself 
in    diverse    ways — subtle    and    not    so 


subtle.  And  as  Columnist  Art  Buch- 
wald,  in  his  own  inimitable  way,  points 
out  in  a  recent  column  that  discrimina- 
tion comes  in  varying  sizes  and  shapes. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  Buchwald  col- 
umn printed  in  the  August  29,  1963, 
editions  of  the  Washington  Post.  Once 
again  Mr.  Buchwald,  by  humor  rather 
than  by  the  frenzied  blaring  of  trumpets, 
causes  the  wall  of  rationalization  for 
discrimination  to  topple: 

A  Ij&dt  in  the  Balcont 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

One  of  the  things  that  came  out  of  the 
march  on  Washington  was  a  protest  by  wom- 
en reporters  that  they  were  discriminated 
against  by  their  male  counterparte  at  Wash- 
ington's National  Press  Club. 

Miss  Elsie  Carper,  president  of  the  Wom- 
en's National  Press  Club,  {K-oteeted  last  Mon- 
day to  A.  Philip  Randolph,  chairman  of  the 
march  on  Washington,  who  was  scheduled  to 
be  guest  speaker  at  the  men's  National  Press 
Club,  that  women  would  have  to  sit  in  the 
balcony  during  his  talk. 

She  asked  that  Mr.  Randolph  change  the 
site  of  his  speech  so  that  the  men  and  women 
reporters  would  be  allowed  to  sit  together. 

The  embarrassed  Mr.  Randolph  turned 
down  Miss  Carper's  request,  though  he  did 
come  out  for  equality  for  women  and  said  he 
was  against  discrimination  of  any  kind.  He 
went  ahead  and  gave  the  talk  to  an  all-male 
audience  with  a  few  women  sitting  in  the 
balcony. 

The  question  of  discriminating  against 
women  has  always  been  a  ticklish  one  In  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Although  the  majority  of 
members  of  the  National  Press  Club  consider 
that  some  of  their  best  friends  are  women, 
the  feeling  Is  that  women  aren't  ready  to  take 
their  places  as  men's  equals,  and  no  amount 
of  legUlatlon  will  change  the  attitude  toward 
the  female  reporter  by  male  members  of  the 
Press  Club. 

ENTER    ACrrATOBS 

One  correepondent  spoke  for  several  mem- 
bers at  the  bar  when  he  said,  "Our  women 
were  very  happy  to  sit  in  the  balcony  untU 
outelde  agitetors  from  the  North  came  down 
here  and  started  causing  trouble.  Women 
prefer  to  be  together.  That's  why  they  have 
women's  colleges  and  women's  magazines. 
We've  always  treated  our  women  good,  but 
they  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  equal 
rights  If  we  gave  It  to  them." 

Another  newspaperman  agreed.  "You  said 
it.  You  start  mixing  the  sexes  and  you  know 
what  you'll  wind  up  with?  Babies.  I've  seen 
it  happen  dvu-lng  the  war." 

"I  don't  mind  women  asking  for  equal  pay 
and  wanting  their  children  to  go  to  school 
with  our  children,"  said  a  third  reporter. 
"But  what  I'm  worried  about  Is  that  If  we  let 
them  eat  with  us,  pretty  soon  they'll  want 
to  dance  with  us,  and  neck  with  us,  and  be- 
fore you  know  It  all  the  barriers  wUl  be  down, 
and  theyll  be  wanting  to  play  poker  with  us." 

"We  don't  ask  to  go  to  their  beauty  par- 
lors." a  columnist  said.  "Why  should  they 
ask  to  come  to  our  club?" 

Everyone  at  the  bar  nodded  their  heads. 

SCANDALOTTS   CHICAGO 

A  young  reporter  said,  "I  was  In  Chicago 
recently  at  the  Playboy  Club  and  you  know 
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p«rmltt«d 


B  tlifln  Tmcbtmc  watnn}  w 

tfownstaln?     The    women 

rlgbt  In  poblle.    X  nw 

It  with  my 

"I  hope  yoa  VBftetf  oot."  the  othen  ntd. 

"Tou  bet  JW  Bte  I  Ad."  the  reporter  re- 
pUc<L  "^  tflid  Ibeai  «•  dont  do  thixtcs  like 
thle  in  WMhtBCtoa  and  tb^y  aeeneed  me  of 
being  a  btcot." 

"Damn  TAnfesM."  eomeone  muttered. 

"I  said."  th«  reportar  oonUnued.  "that  our 
woman  know  thalr  place  and  If  a  woman  in 
Waahtngton  attn^latf  to  ktM  a  man  in  pab- 
Be  rtie'd  !•  tsrai  aMl  feathered  and  rode 
o«t  at  towB  oa  •  vaO." 

•Xlead  tm  yoH."  Vbm  aUmn  Mid. 

A  pabtte  ritettoaa  nan  aaM.  "I  beard  that 
ttaa  afltatkMa  aft  tka  Praee  caub  for  women  to 
sit  with  maa  la  Onmmwn let- ineplred. ' ' 

It's  cot  to  ba."  a  fellow  drinker  said. 
*nii«y  votOd  new  bav«  thought  of  it  them- 


wovM  nte  to  know  who  ie  behind 
«.- 

"The  Gommnntata  have  the  moet  to  gmln." 
•  Hearst  mau  aaM.  *^oli  daeegregate  the  Bczes 
and  you  httia  ehaoa— marrlagee.  divorces, 
flghte,  rtota.  aatf  ertme,  everything  the  Cotn- 
mtinleta  are  w^ing  for." 


*X>ar  —*-*-*—  vaa  latUac  them  elt  in  the 

balcony  In  tba  fln*  plaaa."  a  TV  oammenutor 

**W«  opaafMI  tta  door  an  inch  and  now 

thay*va  pM  MmIt  foot  in  they  want  to 

Ma  la  tta  laat  of  tbatr  anatomy." 

"Toa  aaa  aay  all  you  want  about  women." 

tolk  ahoat  aquak  rlgtate.  aqaal  X>k  opportunl- 
tlea.  equal  achoollng.  and  equal  pobftte  ac- 
eomaaoda^kMii^  kal  tt  stU  bmie  «owb  to  one 
qwaaUoa.  Woakt  yoo  want  yovr  beother  to 
marry  oneT" 

Bveryona  at  tk»  bar.  Including  the  bar- 
tender, ahoatad  nto." 


FREB  WORU>  SHIPPZNO  TO  CUBA 

Mr.  ROQBRS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ak  *"**'»****"—  coiueni  to  address 
Um  Bouae  for  1  minute  and  to  revlae  and 


Tlie  BPEMMMR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  ttM  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florfds? 

Tliere  wu  oo  objection. 

Ifr.  ROOBRS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, latest  reporta  Indicate  that  free  world 
shipping  to  Caba  U  continuing  to  out- 
number Ramttax  ablpping.  This  infor- 
mation sbom  that  in  J\ily  there  were 
Tt  calls  on  Coba's  ports  by  free  world 
abips.  and  34  odla  by  Russian  ships.  This 
month's  biOQmx>lete  flgtires  project  that 
free  world  ■*'W"g  wiH  continue  to  be 
greater  than  BuMlan  sbliH>ing.  The 
American  people  abould  not  be  saUsaed 
until  there  are  no  free  world  ships  calling 
on  the  porta  of  Communist  Cuba. 

If  we  can  biflaence  our  allies  to  dis- 
continue their  trade  with  Cuba  tlien 
Russia  will  have  to  bear  the  entire  bur- 
den of  suppljiDf  goods  to  Castro.  This 
extra  tax  on  Rumla's  economy  will  not 
only  hinder  ber  own  progress,  but  will 
complicate  bcr  efforts  on  Communist 
fronts  in  otlkcr  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Honae  adopted  the  amendment 
that  Congremman  Fsscxu.  and  I  offered 
to  the  foreign  aid  bin  to  cut  off  an  aid 
to  foreign  oountrtaa  contlnviing  to  trade 

witk  C MBiil  Cuba.    Tbia  aeikm  will 

again  serve  notlee  to  our  allies  that  we 
demand  an  cflectiTe  ban  on  free  world 
trade  with  Ctiba. 


As  far  as  trade  is  concerned.  ChCe  is 
an  enampif  of  a  country  realizing  our 
position  against  fommunism  in  Cuba  and 
the  whole  Western  Hemlsptaere.  Sbebas 
taken  positive  actk>n  m  cutting  off  her 
shipping  to  Castro.  Stnce  the  beginning 
of  1193,  she  has  not  had  any  of  her  ships, 
nor  her  goods  in  other  ships,  arrive  In 
the  ports  of  Cuba.  Arcordlng  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Chile  In 
1M2  exported  goods  to  Cuba  worth 
$4,860,000,  and  Imported  from  that  is- 
land producU  valued  at  $6,170,000.  To 
stop  trade  with  that  Communist  island 
was  a  great  economic  sacrifice  for  Chile. 
The  Congress  applauds  this  action  by  the 
Chilean  Qovemment.  arxl  calls  upon  the 
other  free  world  nations  to  follow  their 
example  to  rid  communism  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROOER8  of  Florida.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arlaona.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
on  the  statement  he  has  Just  made  and 
to  ask  him  this  question.  Does  be  know 
the  number  of  free  world  shipa  which 
have  gone  into  Cul>a  during  1963  which 
were  oil  tankers? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  do  have 
the  figures^  I  do  not  have  them  with  me. 
But  we  do  know  the  number  of  allied 
ships  thai  taave  gone  into  Cuba.  It  is  a 
very  large  number.  It  is  shocking  that 
this  sho«ld  continue. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  am  sure 
the  amendment  sponsored  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascxlx]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Csamkb) 
which  was  adopted  by  the  House  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  will  be  of  great 
help  in  stopping  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  remarks.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  Congressman  Pasckix.  and  me 
which  was  adopted  by  the  House  would 
have  this  effect.  This  is  the  intent,  to 
cut  off  all  Allied  shipping  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  President  Ken- 
nedy now  have  the  authority  to  put  the 
pressure  on  these  free  world  nations? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  They  claim 
they  have  been  putting  on  pressure  but 
it  has  not  been  very  effective,  as  the 
gentleman  knows.  We  have  t>een  trying 
to  put  on  some  pressure  from  Congress 
in  a  very  positive  way,  not  only  by  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  but  by  calling  for 
the  closing  of  our  ports  to  the  ships  trad- 
ing with  Cuba.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation. H.R.  7687,  which  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  adopt,  to  close  our  ports  to  the 
shipping  of  any  country  which  allows  its 
ships  to  go  to  Cuba. 


MARCH  ON  WASHINGTON  FOR  JOBS 
AND  FREEDOM 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Au- 
gust 28,  1963.  will  go  down  as  a  proud 
and  glorious  day  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation. 

The  march  on  Washington  for  Jobs 
and  freedom  was  a  breathtaking,  mov- 
ing, overpowering  demonstration.  The 
more  than  200.000  men,  women,  and 
children  who  assembled  for  this  event  in 
this  Nation's  Capital  were  petitioning 
their  Government  in  a  peaceful,  effec- 
tive, and  lawful  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  manner  In  which 
it  was  planned,  by  the  tone  of  the 
speeches  and  the  conduct  of  the  march- 
ers, this  extraordinary  assemblage  im- 
printed on  the  soil  of  this  Capital  City, 
and  Indeed,  upon  the  Nation,  a  new  high 
in  the  battle  for  civil  rights.  President 
Kennedy  echoed  the  sentiments  of  the 
country  when  he  said: 

The  canse  of  SO  mllllcm  Negroes  has  been 
advanced  by  the  program  conducted  so  ap- 
propriately before  the  Nation's  shrine  to  the 
Oreat  Emancipator — but  even  more  algnlfl- 
cant  l5  the  contribution  to  an  mankind. 

The  embattled  leaders  of  the  civil 
rights  movement  have  a  right  to  l>e  Im- 
iTkensely  proud  of  the  tremendous  suc- 
cess of  this  march.  What  a  day  It  was 
for  them.  Surely,  it  can  be  termed  one 
of  the  crowning  achievements  of  those 
hke  A.  Pliilip  Randolph,  Roy  Wilklns, 
E>r.  Martin  Luther  King,  and  scores  of 
others  who  have  carried  the  burden  over 
the  years  of  marshaling  the  people  be- 
hind their  Just  cause  and  stirring  the 
conscience  of  this  land.  I  salute  them 
in  this  golden  hour  and  express  the  deep 
conviction  tliat  it  will  lead  to  better 
tomorrows. 


1963 
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THE  FOREIGN  AID  BILL 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day the  House  voted  to  cut  $585  million 
from  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963. 
This  cut  followed  on  the  heels  of  a  cut  of 
over  $400  million  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  reduction  in  the 
foreign  aid  bill  from  the  President's  re- 
quest of  $4.5  billion  is  approximately  22 
percent.  This  is  a  larger  cut  than  has 
been  sustained  by  any  other  major  pro- 
gram. Some  of  the  reasons  advanced  in 
support  of  cuts  beyond  those  made  by  the 
committee  do  not.  It  seems  to  me,  fully 
recognize  the  objectives  sought  by  our  aid 
program.  Nor  does  this  cut  do  Justice  to 
the  effective  leadership  being  provided  by 
the  Honorable  David  Bell,  Director  of 
AID. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  execution  of  our  aid 
programs  is  steadily  improving.  We  are 
learning  from  experience.  For  example, 
the  Clay  Committee  recommended  many 
constructive  changes  in  the  aid  program. 


Most  of  these  recommendations  reflected 
changes  already  being  effected.  General 
Clay's  endorsement  of  the  committee's 
figure  confirms  this  fact. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  $585  million  cut  should 
be  made  known  to  the  House  since  we 
will  be  voting  again  on  aid  bills  during 
this  session.  Following  is  an  excellent 
summary  by  Mr.  Bell  of  the  impact  of 
this  cut: 

Statemknt  bt  David  E.  Bell.  Asminxstkatob, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
AUGUST  24.  1963 

The  statements  of  the  President  and  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  yesterday  have  in- 
dicated the  seriousness  of  the  drastic  re- 
ductions made  In  the  foreign  aid  bill  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  These  cuts 
dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  achieve  freedom  and  peace 
In  the  world. 

The  reductions  cut  deeply  Into  the  funds 
requested  for  our  military  assistance  pro- 
gram, the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  other 
purposes. 

To  cut  military  assistance  by  $225  million 
would  prevent  us  from  meeting  existing  mili- 
tary plans  as  laid  out  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  concerning  countries  with  which  we 
have  Joint  arrangements  for  mutual  defense 
aealnst  Communist  aggression.  Since  our 
military  assistance  goes  primarily  to  nine 
countries — such  as  Korea,  Turkey,  Pakistan, 
and  Vietnam — along  the  frontiers  of  the 
Communist  bloc.  It  Is  clear  that  such  a  re- 
duction would  affect  these  besieged  countries 
most. 

The  cost  of  freedom  is  not  cheap.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  our  military  as- 
sistance helps  maintain  over  3 14  million 
fighting  men  In  countries  facing  the  Com- 
munist bloc  and  that  It  costs  10  times  as 
much  to  maintain  a  ready  U.S.  soldier  over- 
seas as  It  does  to  keep  his  allied  counterpart 
adequately  equipped  and  In  place..  The  mlU- 
tary  assistance  program  helps  provide  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  with  the 
maximum  amount  of  strength  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

To  cut  the  Alliance  for  Progress  $150  mil- 
lion would  halt  the  momentum  which  has 
built  up  In  the  first  2  years  of  this  long- 
term  effort.  The  reduction  of  this  amount 
In  the  Alliance  means  that  funds  available 
for  lending  this  fiscal  year  would  be  less 
than  those  available  last  year  despite  the 
fact  that  both  Peru  and  Argentina  have 
emerged  from  a  period  of  relative  Inaction  to 
one  of  potential  dynamic  activity. 

The  Alliance  Is  more  than  a  program  for 
economic  and  social  development — It  Is  the 
hope  for  the  future  In  Latin  America,  the 
action  program  to  prevent  any  future 
"Cuba's"  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

To  Illustrate  the  effects  that  this  cut  could 
have,  consider  these  examples:  $60  million 
would  build  10,000  new  classrooms  for  500,- 
000  children;  $1.6  million  would  enable  the 
United  SUtes  to  provide  a  dally  meal  to 
6  million  additional  school  children  through 
the  food-for-peace  program,  utilizing  surplus 
US  agricultural  commodltlea;  and  $2  mil- 
lion is  the  cost  of  touching  2  million  people 
with  the  healing  hands  of  freedom  provided 
by  60  mobile  medical  units. 

To  cut  $160  million  from  the  authoriza- 
tion fur  development  loans  would  severely 
limit  our  ability  to  help  the  countries  of 
Atrlca  and  Asia  to  move  forward  in  their 
efforts  to  remain  free  and  develop  self-sup- 
porting economies.  Two-thirds  of  the  loan 
lunds  permitted  In  the  House  bill  are  al- 
ready allocated  to  four  countries.  This 
means  that  sharply  limited  funds  would  be 
available  for  development  lending  elsewhere, 
particularly  to  the  young  nations  of  Africa. 
The  $160  mlUlon  cut  is  equivalent  to  all  of 
the  loans  made  last  year  to  all  of  the  coun- 


tries in  Africa  and  the  Far  East.  The  cut 
would  mean  a  major  halt  in  Important  power 
devel<^>ment,  water  supply  and  other  proj- 
ects which  are  basic  to  developing  countries 
striving  to  lift  themselves  by  their  own 
bootstraps. 

To  cut  $50  million  from  the  contingency 
fund  reduces  the  President's  emergency  funds 
to  a  dangerously  low  level.  It  brings  the 
contingency  authorization  down  to  $150  mil- 
lion— a  reduction  of  50  percent  In  the  Pres- 
ident's request  and  compares  with  final  ap- 
propriations In  1962  and  1963  of  $275  million 
and  $260  million. 

Nor  will  the  reductions  proposed  signifi- 
cantly help  one  of  our  serious  national  prob- 
lems, the  deficit  In  the  U.S.  balance  of  Inter- 
national payments.  Eight  out  of  every  ten 
doUars  now  committed  under  the  entire  AID 
program  will  be  spent  In  the  United  States 
to  purchase  American-made  goods  and  serv- 
ices. The  particular  cuts  made  In  this  pro- 
gram by  the  House  would  have  almost  no 
effect  on  the  balance  of  payments  because 
they  relate  to  categories  under  which  ex- 
penditures are  almost  completely  tied  to 
procurement  In  this  country.  Therefore,  the 
reductions  effected  by  the  House  would  not 
be  in  our  payments  deficit  but  In  U.S. 
exports. 

Finally,  in  the  debate  on  the  aid  bill. 
there  was  much  criticism  of  the  foreign  aid 
"pipeline"  and  some  claims  that  the  1964 
program  could  be  funded  from  unexpended 
balances  In  this  "pipeline."  This  claim  Is 
not  true.  "Pipeline"  Is  simply  the  term  used 
for  those  funds  appropriated  to  a  Govern- 
ment agency,  committed  by  the  agency  for 
specific  purposes,  but  not  yet  actuaUy  ex- 
pended under  these  commitments.  It  may 
take  several  years  to  spend  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  build  a  dam,  for  example,  but  we 
cannot  promise  to  build  dams  In  two  coun- 
tries with  only  the  money  we  have  set  aside 
to  build  one  dam. 

The  President  has  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  redress  the  action  of  the 
House.  I  Join  him  in  that  hope.  I  carmot 
subscribe  to  the  view  that  the  United  SUtes 
is  too  poor  and  too  tired  to  help  people 
around  the  world  who  are  striving  to  help 
themselves. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PO- 
LITICAL SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION 
PRAISES  CONGRESS  AND  CON- 
GRESSMEN 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is,  un- 
fortunately, all  too  rare  to  find  distin- 
giilahed  educators  and  philosophers  who 
are  ready  to  stand  up  and  do  battle  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  its 
membership.  All  too  frequently,  they 
center  their  attention  on  criticisms. 
They  fall  to  call  attention  to  the  good. 
Consequently,  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  read  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  of  July  17, 1963,  a  letter  to  the 
editor  from  Carl  J.  Friedrich,  president 
of  the  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation, in  which  he  paid  a  sterling  trib- 
ute to  the  membership,  based  on  long 
study  and  on  personal  exf>erience. 

Prof  eseor  Friedrich  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career.  He  studied  at  the 
Universities  of  Marburg.  Frankfurt, 
Vienna,  and  Heidelberg,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  Ph.  D.  degree  in  1925.    He  holds 


honorary  degrees  from  many  American 
universities,  including  Harvard.  Since 
1926.  he  has  been  on  the  staff  at  Harvard, 
starting  as  an  assistant  professor  and 
finally  becoming  the  Eaton  professor  of 
science  of  government  in  1955.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Administration  at  Har- 
vard. He  has  written  many  books  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  including  politics  and 
philosophy. 

In  1947,  Dr.  Friedrich  was  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  fine  staff  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid,  known 
as  the  Herter  committee.  He  was  with 
the  committee  during  its  entire  trip  to 
Europ>e  and  after  its  return.  His  help 
and  assistance  was  invaluable  in  enabling 
the  committee  to  make  the  recommenda- 
tions which  culminated  in  the  Marshall 
plan.  This  is  generally  credited,  as  Dr. 
Friedrich  stated  in  his  letter,  with  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  the  remarkable 
recovery  of  Europe. 

Only  five  members  of  the  Herter  com- 
mittee still  remain  in  Congress.  They 
are:  Harold  Cooley.  of  North  Carolina; 
George  Mahon,  of  Texas;  Evgene  Keogh, 
of  New  York,  all  Democratic  Representa- 
tives. I  am  the  only  Republican  member 
of  the  committee  who  Is  still  a  Member 
of  the  House.  Senator  Mike  Monronky, 
of  Oklahoma,  then  a  House  Democratic 
Member,  also  served  with  distinction  on 
the  committee.  My  good  friend,  Francis 
E.  Walter,  who  recently  passed  away,  was 
an  outstanding  member  of  my  particular 
subcommittee. 

We  all  feel  the  same  pride  in  the  work 
of  the  committee  that  Dr.  Friedrich  ex- 
presses so  ably  in  his  letter.    I  am  sure 
that  the  other  Members  equally  appre- 
ciate the  fine  tribute,  based  on  experience 
and  knowledge,  which  Professor  Fried- 
rich pays  to  the  hard  working  members 
of  the  Herter  committee  as  well  as  to 
Representatives  in  Congress,  as  a  group, 
and  to  Congress  as  an  institution. 
Dr.  Friedrich's  letter  follows: 
Pkaises  Congress 
(By   Carl  J.  Friedrich,  president,   American 
PoUtlcal  Science  Association) 

Some  weeks  ago  you  published  in  a  news 
story  from  Charlotte,  N.C.,  the  "Jaundiced 
view  of  politicians"  of  the  Reverend  Norman 
Vincent  Peale.  It  is  regrettable,  to  say  the 
least,  that  a  man  in  a  responsible  position 
should  thus  abuse  those  who  serve  the 
Nation  in  elective  public  office. 

It  Is,  of  course,  a  conventional  pastime  of 
the  man  In  the  street  to  work  off  his  frustra- 
tions by  such  abxise.  But  in  these  times 
when  constitutional  democracy  in  general, 
and  our  American  Republic  in  particular,  are 
confronted  with  the  totalitarian  challenge  to 
representative  government,  such  reckless 
misrepresentation  of  the  plain  facts  ought 
not  to  go  unanswered. 

Let  me  then  stand  up  and  be  counted 
as  one  who  believes  that  the  large  majority 
of  the  men  serving  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  dedicated  pub- 
lic servants.  It  has  been  my  privilege  as  a 
lifelong  student  of  politics  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  quite  a  few  of  these  men. 
I  have  no  hesitation  In  saying  that  I  have 
f  oimd  them  men  of  intelligence,  courage  and 
integrity,  and  what  is  perhaps  even  more 
important:    very  hard  working. 

Knowing  the  record,  I  believe  that  a  care- 
ful statistical  study  would  show  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  work  longer  hours  than 
moet    Americans,    Including    ministers    and 
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eottac*  prof «■■■§.  When  I  hAd  tbe  buiioi  of 
MTTlng  •«  fta  opart  ooutultant  wlUi  Uie 
ininrft1nn>l  OoBunltte*  on  Foreica  Aid 
(Herter  eommJtt**)  I  w%m  deeply  Imprcoed 
with  the  long  Ikoon  put  in  by  all  the  mem- 
ber* who  went  akTMUi  to  eooTtnee  theniMlTes 
that  th*  Mhnllall  plan  propoule  made 
aenae.  Thalr  iyoctimafclng  report  became 
one  of  th«  mart  taportant  documenta  of  the 
poatvar  yeara.  and  all  of  Burope  owe*  Its 
remarkahla  raeovary  to  the  labor  of  the«e 
men. 

Needless  to  say.  I  often  have  dUagreed 
with  one  or  aaotber  of  theae  men  But  I 
have  always  fouad  tbem  open  to  fair  ar«u- 
ntant  and  aaakaH  to  dlacover  the  beat  an- 
swer. I  f««I  prood  of  onr  representatives. 
siMl  only  wlali  «•  eoold  brlnf  it  about  that 
tha  rapresentatlTaa  ct  other  nations  now  try- 
ing to  hanonw  oonatltutlon&l  democracies 
would  becoma  squally  devoted  and  public 
spirited. 

WOOL   DilPORTS   AND    LABOR    DAY 

Mr.  CLEVnJMD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  uk 
unanimous  content  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mtnnto.  to  reriae  and  extend  my  re- 
marka.and  tefcictude  extraneous  matter 

•Hie  8FIAK1B  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objeetloa  to  lb*  raqoeat  of  the  gentleman 
troaa  New  H«T«ti1re? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLBVBLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  400  New  Hampshire  workers  and 
their  famflieB  are  roin«  to  celebrate 
Labor  Day  by  Joining  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed.  The  A.  G.  Dewey  Mills,  of 
BniMd.  NA,  has  had  to  close  down  for 

10  dasrs  as  a  icboK  of  the  steady  increase 
In  wool  Imports. 

Mr.  Speater,  JtHt  a  while  ago.  I  Joined 

11  Repabltean  Oongreesmen  from  New 
itegiMMt  and  renlBded  President  Ken- 
nedy of  tbo  ezpildt  and  repeated  protn- 
Ises  made  by  htai  and  his  administration 
for  2  kmr  yaors  to  do  something  about 
wool  imports.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  has 
been  done. 

It  ta  a  sad  eommentary  on  the  Ken- 
nedy admlntaCratlon  that  400  families 
in  New  Hanpdilre.  on  the  eve  of  Labor 
i:>a7,  must  Join  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Oamal  weeks  ago.  these  work- 
ers petitkMMd  Ibe  President  for  relief. 
They  reodvad  no  answer.  It  seems 
strange  to  me  that  the  President  can 
find  time  to  taidvlge  in  petulant  outborsts 
against  the  UJB.  Congress  for  not  rub- 
berstamptav  his  inflated  requests  for 
foreign  aid,  bat  cannot  find  time  to  an- 
swer petitioDS  asking  for  long  promised 
help. 

This  caUouB  disregard  for  the  plight 
of  hard-wo^toc  eitlKns  aiakes  a  mock- 
ery of  Dtmocratte  prating  about  the 
IMToblemo  of  the  unemployed  and  dis- 
tressed areas. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in 
the  Rscoaa  at  this  point,  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Prosldent  by  11  New  Eng- 
land risumi— I  n  which  I  have  referred 

to. 

Avcuar  ai.  1903. 
Boo.  Jem*  F.  KsMinDT. 
rit«  Wh4U  Bmfue. 
WaaK  tM§ttm,  DjC. 

Tbls  letter  Is  a  des- 
a«tloB  to  BAva  the  dosnsstlc 
wool  textU*  iMtfaatoy.  Tbers  can  ha  no  doabt 
that  tha  ttaaa  lia  sock  aetkm  la  kmg  orardue. 
As  yoa  kaaw.  tte  siaady  deCartaration  oX 
the  Nation's  «oal  tnUle  UMlustry  has  con- 
tributed substantially   to  the  (rowing   and 


unaolred  problem  of  chronic  unemployment 
While  there  may  ba  booosC  dlflareacea  of 
optnkMH  aa  to  the  aOteacy  o(  prograaaa  which 
purpart  to  craata  a«w  Joba.  thara  can  be  do 
dteputa  as  to  the  wisdom  of  (uardln«  against 
the  further  loss  uf  Jobs  In  an  Induatry  already 
determined  to  be  necessary  to  the  Nation's 
security. 

The  Impact  of  the  depression  of  the  wool 
textUe  Industry  has  already  been  felt  In  re- 
lated domestic  Industries — from  wool  grow- 
ing to  apparel  manufacture.  The  circle  of 
uncertainty  contlnuea  to  widen. 

It  Ls  with  reluctance  that  we  remind  you 
of  the  direct  and  explicit  promlsea  that  have 
been  made  by  you.  Mr  Prealdent.  and  offi- 
cials high  In  your  administration,  that  relief 
would  be  forthcosnlng.  Fix  example,  on 
August  31.  1900.  you  wrote  to  Oovemor 
Holllngs.  of  South   Carolina,   as   follows: 

'Clearly  the  problems  of  the  Industry  will 
not  disappear  by  neglect  nor  can  we  wait  fur 
a  large-scale  unemployment  and  shutdown 
of  the  Industry  to  Inspire  us  to  action.  A 
coraprehe naive  Indtistrywlde  remedy  Is  nec- 
essary 

'Imports  of  textile  products.  IncludisK 
apparel,  should  be  within  limits  which  will 
not  endanger  our  own  existing  textile  capac- 
ity and  employment,  and  which  will  permit 
growth  of  the  industry  In  reasonable  rela- 
tlonahlp  to  the  expansion  of  our  overall 
economy 

•The  Ofnce  of  the  Presidency  carries  with 
It  the  authority  and  Influence  to  explore  and 
work  out  solutions  wtthln  the  framework  of 
OUT  foreign  trade  policies  for  the  problems 
peculiar  to  our  textile  and  apparel  Induatry. 
Because  of  the  t>road  ramifications  of  any 
action  and  becauae  of  tne  neceaalty  of  ap- 
proaching a  solution  In  terms  of  total  needs 
of  the  texUle  Industry,  this  U  a  respon.slbUity 
which  only  the  Prealdent  can  adequately 
dlacharge  ' 

On  June  30.  1961.  you  wrote  Congressman 
Cabl  Vinson  as  follows: 

"It  should  tw  borae  In  mind  that  the  con- 
templated [cotton  textile)  negotiations  are 
designed  as  one  of  the  series  of  efforts  to 
assist  the  textile  Industry.  Our  objective  Is 
to  assist  the  industry  to  overcome  all  of  the 
handicaps  which  it  faces.  The  State  De- 
partment Is  being  instructed  to  get  the  beat 
posalhle  relief,  not  only  for  cotton,  but  for 
Other  fibers." 

In  January  1903.  your  special  assistant. 
Lawrence  F  O'Brien,  wrote  Congreesnian 
Vinson  and  Senator  PAsroas,  saying: 

"After  the  conclusion  of  the  permanent 
f  cotton  I  textile  agreement,  the  problams  of 
ttx»  wool  and  manmada  fiber  lndi:strlea  will 
certainly  be  attacked." 

On  February  20.  1903,  In  a  letter  to  Con- 
grssaiaan  Vinson,  you  stated: 

"I  have  also  requested  the  Departments 
Involved  to  Implement  my  program  for  the 
wool,  manmade  fiber  and  silk  divisions  of 
the  Industry.  Almost  all  of  the  potnU  In 
the  program  announced  on  May  2,  1901,  apply 
equally  to  each  of  theee" 

On  August  28.  1902.  yotir  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Luther  Hodges,  In  a  letter  to  Con- 
gressman F.  BaADTOBO  MoRSK.  stated: 

"We  are  determined  that  Imports  of  wool 
textile  products  will  not  be  permitted  to  ex- 
ceed current  levels  snd  we  will  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  prevent  this  " 

On  January  18.  1903.  a  Waahlngton  press 
dlapatch   stated: 

"A  group  of  Senators  from  wool  and  wool 
textile  Btatca  said  tliey  received  asaurances 
from  Preald«nt  Kennedy  today  that  some- 
thing will  be  done'  to  restrict  Imparts  on 
wool  products.  Senator  John  O.  Pastobe, 
Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island,  told  news- 
men •  •  •  that  the  President  promised  to 
propose  within  a  month  measures  to  limit 
such  Imports." 

In  spite  uf  the  foregoing  promises  and  com- 
mitments, &ir  President,  no  sctlon  has  been 
taken    to   stem    the   flood   of    woolen    texUle 


Imports     that     threaten     to     destroy     the 
indiutry. 

1.  Wool  textile  Imports  increased  by  78  per- 
cent between  I90I  and  1003. 

2.  The  record  shows  that  wool  textile  Im- 
ports In  the  first  quarter  of  lOOS  were  41  per- 
cent at>ove  the  cocnparable  1903  figure  and 
are  currently  at  an  annual  rate  In  excess  of 
100  million  square  yards. 

3.  In  the  year  ending  March  30,  1963,  86  4 
million  pounds  of  wool  textiles  were 
Imported 

4.  The  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic  pro- 
duction rose  from  15  I  percent  in  1902  to 
23  3  percent  In  the  year  ending  March  30. 
1963 

5  Three  hundred  and  five  woolen  textile 
mills  have  closed  their  doors  In  the  past  15 
years  displacing  105,000  workers. 

It  has  been  clear  for  some  time  that  this 
situation  Is  not  going  to  imptrove  unless 
prompt  action  Is  taken  by  your  administra- 
tion We  cannot  wait  for  the  conclusion  of 
an  International  Wool  Agreement.  As  the 
Senate  Special  Subcommittee  To  Study  the 
Textile  Industry  said  on  July  18.  "We  favor 
resolution  of  the  problems  by  such  means  as 
an  effective  International  agreement  to  limit 
Imports  of  wool  textile  and  apparel  product.s. 
If  this  Is  nut  achieved,  however,  the  United 
States  must  take  unilateral  action  to  insure 
that  the  defense-essential  wool  textile  and 
apparel  industries  are  not  Irreparably  dam- 
aged by  the  unrestrained  flood  of  Imports" 
Each  of  us  has  seen  the  personal  hardship 
and  despair  of  the  people  who  suffer  from 
the  decline  of  the  domestic  wool  textile  in- 
dustry. The  remaining  plants  and  mills  are 
struggling  to  keep  their  place  In  the  market 
and  provide  Jobs  for  60.000  textile  workers. 
But  they  cannot  keep  their  heads  above 
water  for  very  long  without  Bxecutlve  action. 
Not  long  ago  a  plant,  newly  moderniaed.  was 
forced  to  shut  down  due  to  the  competition 
of  goods  prodticed  abroad  by  workers  wbo 
are  paid  as  little  as  14  cents  an  hour. 

It  Ls  too  late  to  save  the  Jobs  and  the  In- 
vestments In  the  mills  already  closed.     But 
you    can    still    preserve    the    livelihood    and 
self-respect  of   the   flO.OOO  remaining   textile 
workers  and  their  families:  they  deserve  the 
relief   that  has  been  promised  for  so  long. 
We  beUeva,  Mr.  President,  that  your  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  problem,  faced  by  the 
people  In  our  districts  would  make  a  meeting 
with    you    particularly   productive.     We   re- 
spectfully requeat  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
this    matter    with    you    personally    at    your 
earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours. 
JoexPB    W.    itkwmM.    of    Massachusetts; 
Jakks   C.   Cx.aTXt.AND,   of   New   Hamp- 
shire:    HsanMaa     Kura.     of     Massa- 
chusetts; F.  BaADToao  Moasx,  of  Massa- 
chusetts: RoaxxT  T.  STATToan.  of  Ver- 
mont:   WiLUAic   H.   Bans,   of    Masaa- 
chuaetta;    Silvio  O.  Ccnm.  of  Ma  sua  - 
chusctts:    CurroBB    O.    MclNms.    of 
Maine:  Aasna  W.  Sibai.,  of  Connecti- 
cut;   8tanu:t    R.    TvrrwM,    of    Maine: 
Louis  C.  Wtmam,  of  New  Hampshire. 
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INSURING      NEW      ENGLAND      ADE- 
QUATE AIR  SERVICE 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachtisetts  [Mr. 
Morse]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection.  / 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  bDl  which  can  Insure 
that  the  New  England  area  will  continue 
to  receive  adequate  air  service.    I  know 


I  do  not  have  to  tell  any  Members  of  this 
body  how  important  adequate  transpor- 
tation by  air,  rail,  and  road  Is  to  the 
well-being  of  any  section  of  our  Nation. 
Just  as  air  transportation  is  vitally  re- 
lated to  the  well-being  of  the  New  Eng- 
land economy,  the  ability  of  aliiines  to 
compete  in  the  profitable  air  transporta- 
tion  markets  is  vitally  related  to  their 
ability  to  provide  local  servioe. 

This  measure  would  eliminate  the 
possibility  that  one  aspect  of  a  carrier's 
service  could  be  cut  off,  and  its  ability 
to  provide  other  service  impaired  or 
destroyed.  The  bill  would  require  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  grant  certifi- 
cates of  unlimited  duration  to  a  carrier 
which  can  show  first,  that  it  is  the 
holder  of  a  certificate  or  certificates  of 
public  convenience  or  necessity  originally 
issued  pursuant  to  the  authority  wmi- 
tained  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938;  second,  that  it  has  operated,  for 
a  period  of  at  least  6  years,  carrier  serv- 
ice under  a  temporary  certificate  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity;  and  third, 
that  It  has  rendered  adequate  and  ef!l- 
cient  service  thereunder. 

It  is  only  equitable  that  a  carrier 
which  renders  capable  service  for  so 
long  a  period  not  be  subject  to  the  con- 
stant threat  that  its  temporary  certifi- 
cates will  be  revoked. 

I  want  to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Keith]  for  his  leadership  in  preparing 
Uiis  legislation.  He  has  attacked  the 
serious  and  complex  problem  facing  New 
England  with  Intelligence  and  diligence. 
I  am  proud  to  join  with  him  today  in 
introducing  this  legislation,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  receive  the  prompt,  sympa- 
thetic, and  favorable  consideration  of 
the  House. 


LABOR  DAY  REFLECTIONS 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arisona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwin- 
SKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Monday  we  will  observe  Labor  Day.  It 
is  practical  for  us  to  look  back  over  the 
years  of  development  of  the  Nation  by 
workingmen  and  women,  and  equally 
important  to  look  forward  to  the  future 
to  determine  how  we  might  best  solve  the 
ba&ic  problems  confronting  our  economy. 

When  we  speak  of  problems  facing  the 
economy  on  Labor  Day,  the  matter  <rf 
^:l•eatest  concern  should  be  the  6.5  per- 
cent of  the  country's  work  force  that  re- 
mains unemployed. 

Since  Labor  Day  sigiials  the  start  of 
the  school  year,  it  is  practical  for  us 
first  to  emphasize  to  the  young  people 
of  high  school  age  the  importance  of 
staying  in  school,  and  acquiring  the  edu- 
cation which  they  will  obviously  need 
in  the  years  to  come.  The  Job  oppor- 
tunities that  face  the  youth  of  today  de- 
mand skills  that  are  obtainable  tn  our 
educational  system.  School  drtvouts 
become  unemplojonent  statistics,  as  we 


well  know.  That  is  why,  as  we  com- 
menwrate  Labor  Day,  I  urge  our  young 
people  to  continue  their  educational 
pursuits. 

It  is  also  practical  for  us  to  emphasize 
that  Job  retraining  is  the  key  to  ending 
unemployment  facing  many  of  our  adult 
workers.  Tbe  impact  of  automation  in 
our  economy,  the  develofxnent  of  mod- 
em and  effective  production  methods 
require  that  the  ever-growing  labor  sup- 
ply have  the  needed  skills  which  must 
be  met  by  expansion  of  apprenticeship 
training,  and  retraining  men  with  obso- 
lete trades  to  meet  the  opportunities  of 
today  and  the  future. 

We  have  hope  for  continued  vigorous 
growth.  It  is  practical,  especially  on 
Labor  Day,  to  emphasize  that  a  properly 
trained  and  adapted  working  force  is 
essential  to  the  expansion  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

Oxuc  history  has  demonstrated  the 
ability  of  our  Nation  and  its  people  to 
meet  the  problems  that  confront  us. 
History  has  also  demonstrated  the  in- 
herent strength  of  our  free  enterprise 
economic  system.  The  role  of  the  work- 
ingman  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
our  economy  has  never  been  more  im- 
portant than  today  and  in  the  years  to 
come. 

THE  MARCH  ON  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
DwTUt]  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arisona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
march  on  Washington  for  jc^  and  free- 
dom is  over.  And  the  fearful,  the  cyni- 
cal, thfe  hypercaudous,  the  annoyed,  the 
hostile,  even  ttie  disinterested,  have  all 
been  answered  by  more  than  200,000 
Americans  of  all  races  and  faiths  and 
national  origins  and  economic  and  social 
conditions  who  gave  their  Capital,  their 
country,  and  their  world  a  demonstra- 
tion we  can  never  forget — an  intensely 
movins  demonstration  of  quiet  deter- 
mination, of  relaxed  confidence,  of  total 
commitment  to  the  Ideals  of  democracy, 
of  freedom  and  opportunity  and  respect 
for  every  human  person. 

Early  newspaper  reports,  Mr.  Speaker, 
suggest  that  Congress,  almost  alone 
amonc  the  millions  who  watched 
Wednesday's  thousands  seeking  justice, 
seemed  unimpressed  or  tmresponsive.  I 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  these  reports — ^not 
because  I  believe  the  march  has  some- 
bow  Ranged  men's  minds  and  hearts 
about  civil  rights,  but  because  I  do  be- 
lieve that  not  even  the  most  insensitive 
spirit  or  most  haidened  conscience  could 
fail  to  be  stirred  by  this  great  and  dig- 
nified example  of  standing  straight  and 
tall  for  what  is  right. 

Whether  any  votes  were  changed,  we 
may  never  know.  But  I  believe  there 
are  votes  enough  now  in  Congress  to  pass 
a  comprehenslTe  and  effective  civil  rigtits 
bill.  Wbat  happened  on  Wednesday  can 
only  strengthen  the  resolve  and  stiffen 


the  determination  of  those  of  us  who 
believe  that  freedom  now  must  become 
a  reality. 

NORTHEAST  AIRLINES— A  PILOT'S 
PLEA 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Clevxuuiid]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  received  many  letters  concerning 
the  CAB  decision  decapitating  Northeast 
Airlines  by  taking  away  83  percent  of  Its 
business.  One  which  I  received  from  a 
pilot  has  particularly  impressed  me. 
Coming  as  It  did,  just  before  Labor  Day. 
it  is  an  especially  stark  reminder  that 
over  2,200  people,  like  this  pilot,  are  in 
grave  danger  of  losing  their  jobs.  And 
not  because  their  company  was  not  suc- 
cessful— no,  rather  because  they  had  all 
worked  too  hard  and  made  their  airline 
too  successful. 

The  Keene,   N.H..   Evening  Sentinel, 
upon  receiving  a  copy  of  this  letter,  made 
the  following  comments  in  part  in  a  lead 
editorial  on  August  23, 1963: 
NOBI.K  ErrOKT 

Amid  all  the  expert  and  carefully  docu- 
mented testimony  calling  for  a  reversal  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  decision  deny- 
ing Northeast  Airlines  permanent  certifica- 
tion of  the  New  York- to-Plor Ida  route,  we 
doubt  that  any  of  it  wUl  be  more  convinc- 
ing— or  appealing — than  a  letter  circulated 
by  one  of  the  airline's  pilots,  Capt.  Bob 
Mudge,  of  Lynnfield,  Mass. 

The  pilot  apologizes  for  not  being  a  writer, 
but  he  doesn't  need  to,  because  he  begins 
telling  his  "Northeast  Story"  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  capture  readership: 

"Want  to  get  in  a  fight?  Boy,  we  have 
a  beauty  going  right  now  and  we  sure  can  use 
your  help." 

Mudge  then  proceeds  to  detail  the  history 
of  Northeast  and  Its  Florida  run.  But  it's  his 
explanation  of  his  action  in  circulating  the 
letter  which  cannot  fail  to  rally  a  sympa- 
thetic public  to  his  cause. 

Whether  they  make  It  or  not,  certainly 
they  deserve  to,  after  such  a  noble  effort. 

I  am  certain  my  colleagues  will  be 
Interested  In  reading  the  letter  which 
follows  in  its  entirety: 

The  Northkast  Stokt 

Want  to  get  in  a  fight?  Boy.  we  have 
a  beauty  going  right  now  and  we  sure  can 
use  your  help. 

Out  story  Is  rather  long  and  complicated — 
but  we  feel  it  is  one  vital  to  the  principles 
of  our  country  and  therefore  Is  Important 
to  every  American  citizen.  We  sincerely 
hope  you  will  read  this  story,  consider  Its 
implications  carefully,  and  then  join  us  in 
this  fight. 

Seven  years  ago.  Northeast,  a  small  New 
England  airline,  was  given  a  chance  to  com- 
pete against  the  blgtlme  airlines  to  large 
cities  south  of  New  York.  It  was  a  tremen- 
dous opportunity.  For  the  first  time  In  23 
years  we  were  free  of  Federal  subsidy  and 
on  our  own.    We  were  proud — mighty  proud. 

Jumping  into  the  blgtlme  all  at  once  Is 
quite  a  thing  for  a  smaU  airline.  These 
were  tough  years.  We  tripled  our  siee  which 
ran  up  fantastic  training  costs.     We  had  to 
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buj  new  flMta  ol  alrcrait  to  properly  aerv*  m*rkeu.  we  might  well  be  facing  charges  of  moving.  We  worked  around  the  clock— but 
th«a«  new  mmikmU.  A  DC-«B  fleet  for  Flor-  monopoly.  the  job  got  done  pretty  well. 
id*.  •  VUoount  flMt  for  the  high  denalty  2.  The  future  proepectj  for  operaUon  of  Or  perhaps  we  forget  that  In  a  technology 
commuter  martot.  and  no  aooner  had  we  Northeast's  system  on  a  proflUble  basis  are  such  as  ours,  airplanes  can  get  "bugs"  in 
dona  this  than  Um  blc  boy^  started  pUylzkg  extremely  remote.  them  Remember  the  DC-«  groundings' 
with  pure  Jata.  With  more  help  from  free  ucmX.  of  us  hare  been  brought  up  to  be-  Remember  the  Martin?  Even  remember  the 
enterprlae,  wa.  too.  got  a  fleet  of  beauUful  ueve  that  in  Americas  free  enterprise  system  Wectra  which  was  not  grounded,  but  which 
new  Oonvalr  atCs.  II  we  had  been  proud  t^at  a  businessman  has  the  right  to  risk  his  did  have  severe  restrictions  placed  on  it 
before,  jou  abould  have  seen  us  when  the  own  capital  as  he  sees  fit  That.  If  a  man  *"d  the  public  in  masses  choee  to  fly  other 
first  880  arrlvad.  The  country  cousins  had  ^ts  hu  eye  on  a  star,  he  has  the  right  to  t>p«"8  of  equipment  until  the  Electra  was 
the  right  tooto  to  work  with,  and  not  1  cent  pur.ue  this  star.  If  it  coau  him  much  finally  proved  safe  In  this  particular  In- 
had   been   provldad  by  the  Government.  money    to    finally    arrive    there— thU    u    his  -stance  our  two  competitors  happened  to  fly 

We    had    flnanrlal     problems,     plenty    of  business  and   his  alone      That,  even  should  Electraa    but  Northeast  was  able  to  come  to 

them.     Out  Mfsaat  problem   was  somewhat  he  8p>end  every  cent  he  has  In  the  pursuit  of  the  rescue   with   other   types  of   equipment 

tlka  moving  Into  an  oapenalTe  new  neighbor-  this  star    and  he  then  fails-  this  too  Is  his  In  the  future  we  shall  see  new  aircraft  types 

hood  and  trylac  to  pay  off  your  mortgage  In  right  taking  to  the  sky— who  Is  to  say  that  these 

5  years  Instead  ot  15.     Because  of  the  tem-  j^  j^is  ca.se  we  find  a  Oovernraeni  official  too   will    not   have   bugs   which   could   result 

porary    nattira    of    our    route    certificate    we  taking    on    the   responsibility    of   evaluating  '»  groundings  or  loss  of  public  confidence? 

had   to  flnanoa  Otar   planea  over   an   unreal-  ^     business    risk    for    a    private    enterprise  The  chances  of  all  three  carriers  on  a  com- 

!!!^/JZ?^  *^:     ^?**  ^  this   the   high  -^-^^    Hughes    T(jo1    Co     entered    the    picture  P«titlve   route   operating    the   same    type   of 

coat  of   training,  the  abnormally  high   coat  ^^eral    vears    ago    when    Northeast    was    in  equipment   Is  remote— but  we  have  already 

of  advertlalnc  MOMary  to  create  an  identity  g^rlous  financial  trouble      This  company  be-  »<*"  't  happen  In   the  case  of  the  two  car- 

in    a    naw    maiftat— a    new    market?— many  i,^^^^    ,,,    ^^^    future   of    Northeast    and    in-  rlers   to  whom   the  CAB  would   entrust   our 

new  inark«ta--«nd  .upporUng  originally  low  ^.^^^    millions    of    dollars    In    this     belief  *««t  co«st   routes       How   quickly   we   forget 

load   factors   UUiarant   In    developing   a    new  ^^^  ^AB  allowed   Hughes   Tool   Co    to   pur-  B-'fore    Northeast    was    granted    the    right 

T*^  ^^  '*^.i*!i'!f'"il^  "*        »    %  ?»'  •"«  »ts  star  with  Its  course  laid  clear  before  t«  fiy  »outh  of  New  York,  the  passenger  de- 

aJJ    right— a    Wt    of    It       E^ery    cent    of    it.  ^^^^      Just  prior  to  the  decision    plans  were  '•»'•'"«   to  fly   to  Florida   was   faced  with   the 

though.   waat>om    Prtjate   enterprlae       Prl-  made  that  would  finally  put  Northeast  on  a  problem  of  simply  not  being  able  to  get  any 

Tata    .nterprtw    had    faith    that    we    would  ^^^^^^   financial    footing      The   Hughes   Tool  ••^«t  at  all.  of  waiting  until   a  most  Incon- 

rrentually  dtorrtoj)  into  a  •V«:e«ful  airline.  ^^    ^^^^^^   ^   dissolve  some  $26   million  of  venlent  time    or  paying  scalper's  prices  for  a 

rrivaie  enwiviM  raui  naa  inia  laiui.  ^^^^  ^^^   ^.^^  rapidly  working  out  arrange-  reservation      Out  of  Boston  he  had  no  non- 

,    *^  J"^;   ^LllT  ^l!     Aeroriautlcs    Board  n^^^ts    for    the    settlement    of    much    of    our  "t^P   »*rvlce  and   was   forced   to   go   through 

?I!I*S  ^t  ^I*t     ^        bearings  they  de-  remaining    obligations      Oiir    financial    pic-  New  York      At  New  York  It  was  not  unheard 

elded  Northeast  should  no  longer  be  allowed  j^,^^   ,^^^   ^^,*    ^  ,,,  for  him  to  And  that  his  seat  had  seen  sold 

tofly  south  of  New  York.     They  cited  three  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^   ^^^^  ^^_^^,  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  to  someone  eUe  and   he  had   to  get  off      it 

^^-rt-   ,»«Kii«    K-«-a».    .^M^.^,^    -K-«  bright,  but  we  had  now  attained  gtHxl   mar-  *»*    largely    because    these    two    carriers    to 

thi   ^wfl^S^^^S^lTfJ^    hll^^t  Vll  ^^^  Identity-  we  carried  the  highest  load  fac-  "^^om  the  CAB  would  now  entrust  this  even 

fli^                           «rant«l    have    not   been  ^^^  j^   ^^^  industry   in  early    1963      Thl.s.  in  ''^8"  ma'->'«'t  did  not  adequately  service  the 

reaiizea.                           .,      ^,        ^        ..           ^  turn,  meant  that  our  tremendous  advertlslnir  route      that     Northeast      was     granted      the 

To    us     the    t«rm      public    benefit      when  ^^^  necessary  to  develop  these  routes  could  '-'•'tlflcate 

applied    to   a   transportation    system    means  „^^   ^e   put   on   a   more   normal   basis      Our  What  has  happened  since  Northeast  entered 

simply  the  carrytaf  of  people  from  one  place  training  co«ts  had  leveled  out      All  we  needed  these  markets'      We   have  pointed  out   that 

to  another,  as  they  desire.   In  a  safe,  com-  ^^  ^  permanent  certificate  s<j  that  our  long-  «'  «^e  ^^^  traffic  flying.  Northeast  has  come 

fortable    and  coovenlent  way.     In    a   freely  ^ange  equipment  prr>gram8  could  be  put  on  ^  dominate  many  of  these  markets  and  has 

compeUUve   route    structure    the    degree    to  ^  ^^^^  realistic  biisis  carried  its  fair  share  of  most  of  the  others 

which  a  partlealar  carrier  has  succeeded  In  __      _-,.,,„  „,  «  o<,vernm#.nt  ai^enrv  ov.,-  B"t  what  about  development  of  the  routes? 

meeting  thU  jrabUe  beneflt  can   readily   be  J.      action  or  a  Oij\eriunent  agenc>   e\a.-  Northeast  slmolv  stolen  traffic  from  the 

H-*«.^i«-H  kW  «K.  .»<.r.   nt  th.   ^«rv.»  >i-  ustlng    s    buslness    risk    and    enforc  ng    ir-  "*"  "o^tneasi  simpiy  stolen  iramc  irom  me 

ff^i          ^  revocably  on  the  busl.iess  Its  decision  Is  one  "^^"    '^*"-»'"    ""^    ^^"^^    '"*^*    ^hem    lose 

atttacts.                                             »,.».»«  aspect  of   this  case  that  Is  Important  Uj  all  n^o'^^V-      Or   has   this  extra   competitive   ef- 

.^^l^t'^^^^L^Tj^ri'^l^\TJ^^\  P*ople  m  this  country     Just  how  much  con-  ^"^^     '^/^i'K^^     »^°"'     development     of     the 

^?.  «h^^,.IT!f\i,!^flJt  ^!SJ  h«^!^:  "■«>  "^•"  »"  individual  business  can  a  Gov-  '■-»"^«?     ^^  «  '^ 

It  is  obvloiM  that  the  flrst  carrier  has  more  ^^nment  official  have'     Does  a  private  busl-  ^^   »»   '^"^   ">»«  ««    ^»^*   ^ew   York-Miami 

fully  naet  tlia  pubUc  *>«eflt  than  either  of  ^„^^^  j,^,^  t^e  right  to  evaluate  his  own  "-o"^   "^^   <-'-*«^    h"   "o'  P-o^^   •"   »»"«■'- 

the   other   two.     How  did   Northeast    do   on  ^^^^    ^^    ^^^^      Certainly    the    Government  P*^*^     Actually,  since  1967  It  has  only  grown 

this  scOTe?  ^^^  jj^^.g   ^^^           j^  ^^^^  ^^^j.^  j^  ^^  14  percent.     In   this  market  we   have  only 

As  you  read  tbaae  flgures  bear  In  mind  that  money  Invested— but  In  this  case  Northeast  carried  a  little  over  20  percent  of  the  toUl 

we  were  a  small  carrier  competing  for   the  ^„  ^ot  asking  for  Federal  subsidy  (even  on  But.  there  are  many  other  Important  markets 

first  time   In  tbe  big   league.     We    took   on  n^  short  haul  routes)— yet  the  CAB  Is  fore-  •n^'ol'**!  here.    Boeton-MlamI  has  grown  27  5 

American.  Eastern,  and  National  over  routes  ^g  ^g  ^  py  tjj„g  ^^^^  ^^^^  routes  only    in  Percent   and,   remember,   this   Is  one  of   the 

on   which  they  all  held   permanent  certlfl-  ^  hopeless  competitive  position  on  a  subsidy  routes    that   was    of   prime   concern.      Some 

rates    and    for    the    most    part    were    firmly  of  some  •3.700,000  a  year.    This  is  your  money  others: 

entrenched.     We    had    to    battle    .very    step  ^^^^   ,,   ^^,   jusUficatlon   for   the   CAB  „             „.,.,.                                     ''^'""* 

^'^Iv.      ^A-        .-     .                M         »K  •■nterlng    into    control    of    airline    business      Boston-Philadelphia 77  0 

Since    the    CAB    said.    In    granting    these  ^hen  the  public   convenience  and   necessity      Boston-Washington 163  7 

route  awards,  that  It  was  concerned  greatly  are   Involved      When   this   Is   the  case    thev      Boston -Jacksonville 63.9 

with  ImproTw!  sarrice  for   New  England   to  ^ust  act  In  the  public  Interest  and  for  the      Philadelphia-Jacksonville 147  6 

points    south,   let's    study    the    traffic    going  public  convenience  and  necessity     When  the      Phlladelphla-Tampa... 156  9 

south  out  of  Boston.  putnc  selects  one  carrier  on  a  route  73  per-      Baltlmore-MlamI 134  4 

In   19«a  we  earrtad  «1  percent   of  all  the  cent  of  the  time  from  a  free  choice  of  sev-      Baltimore-Tampa 1.  181  5 

passengers     tortween     Boston     and     Miami,  eral    carriers— they    should    be    allowed    the  In  view  of  these  flgi.res  It  would  seem  that 

^^          •°f?^  "*•  dominating  the  market  right  to  fly  this  airline     The  CAB  d.»s  have  perhaps  we  had  done  more  to  stimulate  new 

while    compettnt    against    two     permanent  public  responsibilities  traffic    than    we    did    the   capturing   of    old 

cerUfloite  ^«aiAm%.     In  the  "na  ler  markets  This  apparent  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  Effective    competition    can    do    more    than 

to  JacksonTllle  and  Tampa  we  did  our  share  cAB  to  force  a  subsidy  status  on  Northeast  this— It     can     improve     service     for     public 

by    carrying    36    percent    and     33     percent  u  all  the  more  surprUlng,  when.  In  the  same  convenience. 

respectively.  paper    announcing    the    final    decision,    ap-  What  kind  of  service  did   the   two  prime 

Look    at    the   oonunuter    routes.     Boston-  peared  an  article  announcing  that  the  CAB  carriers  give  on  the  Boston-Washington  run 

Philadelphia   we  carried    67   percent   of   the  was  taking  steps  to  cut  subsidies  to  airlines  before  Northeast  began   to  fly? 

traffic.     Boston-Waahlngton    we    hauled    73  The  confusing  CAB.  The    year    1956:    American,    one    nonstop, 

percent.     On  both  of  these  routes  we  were  ,    t-^*  ...^.(.^i^..  .                                        ...  Fjisf^m    nn»  normtrir. 

.,                .    _..    »         ^            _     ..                 ^3-  The  remaining  two  carriers  are  caoable  «^asiern.  one  nonstop. 

aeu  completely.  wi,h»d  tr,  r»rt„r.  «^«,rJ».t.«r,  oTh   *>i^  ,Z  W*>*t  kind   of  service  did   the   two  prime 

The  CAB  say.  the  public   beneflu  antlcl-  T.'!^!?,^'!^"'^*  "'",^""°"  J'"**  ^^'^  '*°  carriers  give  on  the  Boston-Philadelphia  run 

pated  have  not  been  realised.     Just  what  did  ""^e"  ««  enough  on  this  market  before  Northeast  began  to  fly? 

the  CAB  exp«;«  «■  to  do— run  everyone  else  How  quickly  we  seem  to   forget   the   pro-  The   year    1956:    American,    two   nonstops; 

right   out  of   bostoess?     After   all.   we  only  taction  and  service  provided  the  public  last  Eastern,  one  nonstop 

held  a  temporary  certificate  and  we  had  a  summer   while   Eastern   was   grounded   by   a  The    year    1963:     National,    no    nonstops; 

hundred  and  on*  other  big  problems  facing  strike.      Northeast    was    the    prime    carrier  American,   one    nonstop:    Eastern,   five   non- 

us      If  we  carried  many  more  people  In  these  on   many   routes   involved    that   kept    things  stops:  Northeast    five  nonstops. 
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Look  a  bit  closer:  American  Is  not  com- 
plaining—they  are  making  money.  Note  that 
;u  the  case  of  effective  competition.  American 
ha."  given  way  on  service  so  that  It  Is  schedul- 
iiit?  realistically  to  the  traffic  It  U  carrying. 
KHstern.  on  the  other  hand,  is  keeping  up 
schedules  but  not  flying  the  Uafflc  to  Justify 
It  This  Is  particularly  apparent  when  you 
consider  NorUienst  Is  flying  largely  44-pas- 
.senijiT  Viscouuu  while  Eastern  Is  using  larger 
and  grealer-capaclty  aircraft.  It  Is  rather 
ubvious  that  since  Northeast  carries  73  per- 
cent and  67  percent  of  the  Uafflc  over  these 
ruuw's  that  Eastern  Is  overschedullng  seats 
in  relation  to  their  share  of  the  market.  Is  It 
.my  wonder  that  it  now  claims  It  is  losing 
money? 

ITiis  Is  simply  comi>etltlon  at  work — noth- 
ing more  sinister  than  that.  Take  the  Waah- 
lU'^tou-New  York  market.  Here  Eastern 
really  licked  us.  We  had  originally  come  to 
dominate  this  market,  and  then  Eastern  got 
Uie  air  shuttle  idea.  This  was  fine,  new 
■service.  The  public  liked  it,  and  our  traffic 
fell  off  rapidly.  If  we  had  been  preparing 
a  case  for  the  CAB  rather  than  operating 
an  airline  efficiently,  we  perht^  would  have 
chosen  to  keep  flyiiig  our  flights,  keep  flying 
empty  seaU  around  the  route,  then  pleaded 
with  the  CAB  that  there  was  overcompetltlon 
and  tliat  Eastern  should  be  forced  off  the 
route.  We  could  then  provide  the  public 
with  the  service  they  have  already  indicated 
they  did  not  want.  This  may  sotind  ridicu- 
lous—and  it  is— yet  it  is  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening to  us  now.  In  the  case  of  Northeast 
in  the  Washington-New  York  market  when 
we  lost  our  competitive  position,  we  did  what 
any  realistic  businessman  would  do— we  got 
out  of  the  unprofitable  mtu-ket  and  concen- 
trated our  efforts  where  we  felt  we  could  be 
successful.  This  is  not  new— American  has 
done  the  same  thing  and  so  has  National. 
National  essentially  does  not  serve  the  Bos- 
ton-Washington market  at  all  nor  the  Phila- 
delphia-Boston run  even  though  they  hold 
a  permanent  certificate  over  these  routes  for 
commuter  service.  Instead  they  are  concen- 
trating on  their  southern  transcontinental 
route  and  making  millions. 

If  normal  competitive  forces  are  permitted 
to  work,  we  will  find  resulte  like  those  Just 
mentioned.  The  carrier  desired  by  the  public 
will  prevail.  The  other  carriers  will  go  else- 
where to  seek  their  markets — areas  they  can 
successfully  serve.  No  Government  mandate 
is  needed.  When  the  Government  starts 
tampering  too  heavily  with  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  we  will  find  cases  such  as  ours 
whore  the  carrier  overwhelmingly  selected  by 
the  public  is  being  removed  and  those  less 
capable  and  less  desired  by  the  public  allowed 
to  exist.  National  will  retain  the  right  to 
serve  these  routes  on  which  It  has  made  no 
serious  effort  to  serve — ^yet  It  was  granted  this 
right  at  the  exact  same  time  as  Northeast. 

If  the  Government  must  tamper  with  the 
free  enterprise  system — how  can  It  Jtistlfy 
elimination  of  the  prime  carrier?  While  we 
have  no  ill  feeling  toward  National,  logic 
would  point  to  the  elimination  of  this  car- 
rier from  many  of  these  routes.  Wrst,  It 
has  failed  obviously  to  compete  In  these 
markets.  Secondly.  It  has  a  highly  profit- 
able southern  transcontinental  route  on 
which  It  is  concentrating.  In  no  case  would 
it  Involve  a  Federal  subsidy  payment. 
Would  it  not  be  more  logical  to  eliminate 
this  carrier  if  only  two  carriers  are  desired 
on  these  routes? 

The  fact  that  National  holds  a  permanent 
certificate  while  we  held  only  a  temporary 
does  not  seem  to  be  all  Important.  In  the 
first  place,  we  understand  the  Board  at  this 
time  is  under  proceedings  to  remove  per- 
majient  certificates  and  claims  full  right  to 
do  so.  Secondly,  if  this  is  a  firm  policy  of 
the  Board  to  eliminate  third  carriers  on  runs 
as  Important  as  this — then  many  permanent 
cerUficates  wUl  have  to  l>e  lifted  in  the  near 
future.  ThU  particular  route  In  question  is 
the  second  heaviest  in  the  country. 


The  question  may  well  be  asked  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  permanent  certificate  can, 
or  should,  be  revoked.  We  don't  know  the 
answer,  but  for  years  we  have  felt  that  our 
marriage  certificate  represented  a  pretty 
permanent  status — yet  we  all  know  that 
there  are  methods  of  dissolving  or  modifying 
these  agreements  which  hold  so  much  per- 
manency in  both  courts  and  church.  Take, 
also,  our  oountry's  Constitution.  Even  this 
can  be  anvended  and  modified  when  cUcum- 
stances  Indicate  such  action  necessary.  It 
Is,  therefore,  rather  difficult  to  conceive  of 
a  permanent  certificate  issued  by  the  CAB 
that  Is  so  powerful  that  it  cannot,  under 
some  circumstances,  be  changed.  If,  how- 
ever. It  truly  cannot  be  revoked,  then  it 
would  seem  rather  silly  for  the  CAB  to  for- 
mulate a  new  policy  which  can  be  applied  in 
only  the  Northeast  case. 

We  don't  really  want  National  elim- 
inated— we  Just  want  the  right  to  compete 
freely.  Normal  competitive  forces  will  effec- 
tively eliminate  those  carriers  unable  to 
compete.  We  don't  mind  losing  a  fair  race. 
We  Just  hate  to  win  the  race  and  lose  the 
decision. 

At  the  time  Northeast  was  granted  Its 
new  routes  on  a  temporary  basis.  National 
and  Eastern  (among  others)  were  granted 
permanent  certificates  Into  what  was  pre- 
viously largely  Northeast  territory.  They 
got  turnaroiuid  rights  at  such  places  as 
Boston-New  York-Washington  (EAL)  and 
Boston-Philadelphia  and  Boston-Washing- 
ton for  National.  Now,  with  the  revocation 
of  all  rights  granted  to  Northeast  and  none 
of  these  granted  National  and  Eastern, 
Northeast  finds  Itself  in  a  hopelessly  com- 
petitive position  even  on  its  old  Boston- 
New  York  run. 

If  you  believe  that  Northeast  has  earned 
the  right  to  fiy  these  routes;  if  you  believe 
that  the  third  carrier  has  stimulated  busi- 
ness and  substantially  aided  In  the  develop- 
ment of  these  routes;  If  you  believe  that 
free  enterprise  should  be  allowed  to  evaluate 
Its  own  risks  without  Government  Inter- 
ference; If  you  think  that  Government 
should  refrain  from  unnecessary  subsidy 
payments — then  vote  for  Northeast  now. 
We  are  on  the  verge  of  immediate  bank- 
ruptey  and  It  is  not  certain  that  we  have 
the  necessary  funds  to  adequately  fight  this 
case.  We  will  not  give  up,  but  we  do  need 
your  help  desperately.  You  can  save  an  air- 
line by: 

1.  Writing  to  President  Kennedy,  your 
congressional  representatives.  Senator  Mike 
MoNKONZT  (chairman.  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee) ,  Chairman  Alan  Boyd  of  the  CAB.  Tell 
them  your  feelings  on  this  case.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  even  if  you  do  not  agree  with 
tis,  write  and  tell  these  men.  This  is  a  very 
Important  case,  not  only  for  Northeast  but 
for  the  entire  country.  It  is  dealing  with 
some  very  fundamental  principles. 

2.  If  you  have  occasion  to  fly  between  east 
ooast  cities — ^fly  with  us.  In  this  way  you 
will  cast  your  vote  to  indicate  to  Govern- 
ment that  you  feel  our  services  are  valuable 
and  at  the  same  time  you  will  help  us  finance 
our  battle  for  life  as  an  airline. 

3.  Finally,  if  you  can,  let  us  know  that 
you  have  helped  and  are  Joining  us  in  this 
fight.  We  would  like  to  thank  you  for  writ- 
ing and  welcome  you  aboard  our  flights. 

BobMui>ck, 
Captain,  Northeast  Airlines. 
p^. — I  apologize  for  the  length  of  this 
story — ^I  find  I  am  more  pilot  than  writer. 
Should  you  desire  further  Information, 
pleas*  write  to  me  at:  9  Kings  Road.  Lynn- 
field,  Uass. 


"NOW— SEE  THE  INNARDS  OF  A 

PAT  PIG' 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lancen]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, August  19,  when  a  substantial  dis- 
cussion took  place  on  this  floor  relative 
to  a  recent  article  in  the  August  16  issue 
of  Life  magazine  entitled  "Now — See  the 
Innards  of  a  Fat  Pig,"  by  five  writers 
identified  as  Keith  Wheeler,  Henry 
Suydam,  Norman  Ritter,  Bill  Wise,  and 
Howard  Sochurek,  I  stated  that  I  would 
make  some  additional  comments  at  a 
later  date. 

In  taking  this  time  to  do  so.  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  either  defend  or  defame 
the  article,  but  rather  to  make  sure  that 
the  public  may  be  properly  informed  as 
to  additional  facts  that  relate  to  the 
moneys  spent  foolishly,  which  seems  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  article.  While  I 
might  question  some  of  the  statements 
made,  I  would  at  least  say  that  the  story 
will  serve  some  purpose  if  it  causes  the 
public  to  question  some  of  the  spending 
programs  of  their  Government. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  all  of  us. 
whether  we  are  Members  of  Congress, 
interested  citizens  or  taxpayers,  always 
be  on  the  alert  to  any  instances  in  which 
Federal  monesrs  may  be  spent  foolishly. 
This  ought  to  be  a  prime  requisite  at  all 
times,  but  no  doubt  is  even  more  perti- 
nent at  this  stage  in  our  history  when 
we  are  experiencing  a  most  difficult  time 
in  att^npting  to  maintain  our  economic 
security  in  view  of  recent  unexplainable 
budget  deficits  and  a  constant  growth  in 
our  national  debt. 

I  agree,  and  so  stated  on  August  19, 
that  we  should  never  condone  any  kind 
of  distortion  of  facts  or  misleading  state- 
ments wWch  would  leave  an  erroneous 
impression  with  the  pubUc.  For  this 
reason,  it  becomes  even  more  significant 
that  we  as  Members  of  Congress,  and 
everyone  else  concerned,  do  our  very  best 
to  convey  to  the  interested  public  all  facts 
and  all  sides  of  every  subject,  including 
an  arUcle  such  as  has  been  previously 
referred  to.  Sometimes  I  wish  there 
was  as  much  hue  and  cry  in  these  Halls 
about  wasteful  spending  as  there  is  about 
inaccuracies  In  a  magazine  article. 

My  own  interest  in  the  article  was 
generated  because  of  4  years  of  service 
on  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  present  service  on 
the  House  AwJrwriations  Committee. 
The  experience  in  both  cases  has  alerted 
me  to  the  need  for  a  continuous  careful 
scrutiny  of  all  proposed  Government  ex- 
penditures, in  order  that  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  all  taxpayers,  as  well  as  the  future 
economic  security  of  our  Nation  might 
be  protected.  Because  of  the  repeated 
references  to  reclamation  projects  In  the 
arUcle,  as  well  as  in  the  conaments  on 
this  floor  later,  and  because  of  having 
had  occasion  to  serve  on  the  commit- 
tee when  one  of  the  projects  referred 
to,  namely.  Fryingpan-Arkansas,  was 
passed,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
this  area  particularly. 

To  say  or  imply  that  all  reclamation 
projects  have  always  served  our  best 
interests  would  be  most  erroneous,  for 
there  have  been  many  projects  that  have 
rather  been  a  most  pronounced  economic 
liabihty.    This  is  not  to  say  that  there 
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are  not  good  projects,  and  I  found  occa- 
sion to  be  In  smuKirt  of  projects  which,  In 
my  estimation,  were  good,  while  serving 
on  the  committee.  This,  I  am  sure.  Is 
the  purpose  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

That  there  to  aome  question  regarding 
the  Prylngpaa-Arkansas  project,  as  to 
whether  or  not  It  to  a  worthy  project.  In 
view  of  extotinc  agrlciiltural  surpluses. 
and  power  and  water  controversies,  I 
suppose  to  beat  explained  by  the  mi- 
nority report  tosued  by  the  committee 
under  date  of  July  11,  1961.  sl«rned  by 
myself  and  otber  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


BincMABT  or 

KMACTMaWT 

MxMOBrrr 


m     OPPOaiTlOW     TO     THK 

Bnx — SuaMTTTKo     as     a 


1.  Tbe  projset  la  the  forerunner  of  the 
huge  Ounnlaoa-Artanw  project.  The  Bu- 
reau of  RcelABWtton'a  project  planning  re- 
port (IMSO)  deslgnatMl  the  Prylngp«n  proj- 
ect se  the  "Inlttal  development  of  the  po- 
tential aunnlaon-Arkaona  project."  The 
Ounnlaon-ArkaaaM  project  would  probably 
Involve  a  coastiucUon  coat  approaching  $1 
blUlon.  Although  it  la  stated  that  the  Pry- 
ingpan  pcojset  would  stand  by  itaelf,  and 
the  bUl  Indleataa  that  the  Ounnlson- 
Arkanaaa  projaet  la  not  contemplated.  It 
seems  probable  tha  people  of  the  Arkansas 
Valley  will  not  and  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
the  very  small  amount  of  Irrigation  water 
furnished  by  the  project  (one-half  acre-foot 
per  acre  or  leaa  oa  the  area  to  be  served )  and 
wlU  demand  tha  Qunnlaon-Arkansas  project 
which,  aoccrdlng  to  previous  Bureau  re- 
ports, would  divert  upward  of  900,000  acre- 
feet  annually  from  the  Ckilorado  River  Basin 
or  about  10  times  the  amount  of  water  pro- 
poeed  for  diversion  by  the  Prylngpan- 
Arkansas  project. 

a.  The  project  Is  substantially  the  same 
proposal  that  baa  been  previously  rejected 
for  consideration  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Conaltfvatlan  of  this  leglslaUon  to 
authorlae  this  development  started  In  the 
Ud  Congress  with  tha  IntroducUon  of  a  bill 
upon  which  a  Depaitment  report  was  re- 
quested but  not  received  and  do  hearings 
were  held.  In  the  88d  Congress,  on  a  bill 
covering  this  projaet,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Irrigation  and  Baelamatlon  held  5  days  of 
hearings  and  ordered  the  bill  reported  to 
the  full  oommlttaa.  The  bill  was  reported 
to  the  House  and  a  rule  granted.  The  House 
refused  to  conakler  the  role  and  on  July  28, 
19M.  by  a  vote  of  196  to  188.  defeated  the 
rule.  In  the  8#th  Congress,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  irrigation  and  Reclamation  held 
8  full  days  of  hearings  and  also  field  hear- 
ings, reported  tba  btll  to  the  full  committee, 
and  the  full  ooasmlttae  reported  the  bill  to 
the  Bouse.  A  role  was  granted  on  August  15, 
1998,  but  no  action  was  taken  before  ad- 
journment. In  the  Seth  Congress,  autaetan- 
tlally  the  same  Mil  was  again  Intixiduced. 
The  subcommittee  held  S  days  of  hearings, 
but  no  further  action  was  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
H.R.   2308,  In  tha  words  of   its   author,   has 

very  little  new  to   be  brought   into 

the  hearings  •  •  •."  While  the  changes  are 
an  attempt  to  bring  the  bill  Into  line  with 
reclamaUon  law.  the  basic  defects  which 
have  caused  Congress  to  refuse  to  consider 
this  bill  still  remain. 

This  statemant  Is  substantiated  by  the 
testimony  offered  by  the  Department  wit- 
nesses because  the  substitution  of  the  Rued! 
Dam  and  Reservoir  In  Ueu  of  the  Aspen  Dam 
and  Reeervolr  makes  no  changes  whatsoever. 
Klther  of  these  taellltles  would  furnish  reg- 
ulation of  replaf— lant  water  for  the  Colo- 
rado River  Baala  uses.  The  water  supply 
aspects  of  the  project  are  unchanged.     The 


hydropower  generation  remains  unchanged 
and  the  irrigation  benefits  remain  un- 
changed. It  is  remarkable  that  the  same 
Bureau  wltnesees  who  appeared  In  prior 
years  and  stated  that  It  was  impossible  to 
bring  this  project  within  the  existing  recla- 
mation law  now  Btate  that  by  a  mere  shifting 
of  a  few  figures  and  a  slight  Increase  In  the 
coet  of  energy  to  preference  and  nonprefer- 
ence  customers,  which  heretofore  the  same 
witnesses  said  could  not  be  Justified,  the 
project  Is  feasible 

The  project  la  of  questionable  engineering 
feasibility,  la  financially  unsound,  and  lacks 
economic  Justification. 

(a)  The  excessive  cost  of  the  transmoun- 
taln  diversion  feature  of  the  proposed  proj- 
ect— $83  minion  to  develop  an  annual  supply 
of  69.000  acre-feet  of  water  for  Irrigation 
amd  municipal  use — Is  unwarranted  and 
without  economic   Justification 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  about  $23  per  acre-foot  or  4  5  times  the 
estimated  project  revenue  for  Irrigation 
water.  The  supply  for  irrigation  furnished 
by  the  transmountaln  diversion  would  be 
only  about  2  Inches  or  one-sixth  of  an  acre- 
foot  per  acre.  The  large  coat  of  such  a 
small  supply  would  far  outweigh   Its  value 

(b)  The  Sfl2  7  million  power  development 
features  of  the  project  are  of  highly  ques- 
tionable financial  feasibility  The  cost  of 
power  from  five  of  the  seven  plants  would  be 
materially  greater  than  the  assumed  price  of 
6  5  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  The  estimated 
power  output  and  power  revenues  from  the 
plants  are  unsupported  and  appear  exag- 
gerated. Furthermore,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  power  could  be  sold  at  the  required 
rate  of  6  5  mills  or  more  per  kllowatt-hovir 
over  the  protracted  repayment  period  of 
about  50  years,  considering  the  availability 
of  other  competing  sources  of  power  and 
possible    obsolescence    of    hydroplants. 

(C)  There  is  grave  doubt  as  to  the  engi- 
neering feasibility  of  the  Arkansas  power 
canal — one  of  the  major  features  of  the  pro- 
posed hydroelectric  development.  The  proj- 
ect plans  propose  to  construct  and  operate 
this  unit  as  an  open  canal  (actually  a  series 
of  open  canals  aggregating  60  miles  in 
length)  to  convey  water  to  a  series  of  six 
powerplants  between  the  vicinity  of  Lead- 
vllle  and  Salida.  located  along  the  canyon  of 
the  Arkansas  River  at  elevations  of  over  7.000 
to  nearly  10.000  feet  above  sea  level  in  a 
rugged  mountain  region  where,  for  several 
months  of  the  winter,  severe  Ice  and  snow 
conditions  prevail.  The  practicability  of  op- 
erating an  open  canal  under  suc'.i  condi- 
tions Is  highly  questionable  Under  similar 
conditions  on  the  Colorado- Big  Thompson 
project  in  Colorado  a  few  miles  to  the  north, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  found  It  neces- 
sary to  substitute  tunnels  and  covered  con- 
duits for  the  open  canals  originally  proposed 
This  change  In  plans  has  been  stated  to  be 
one  of  the  major  reasons  why  the  construc- 
tion cost  of  that  project  to  date  has  nearly 
quadrupled  over  the  estimates  offered  to 
Congress. 

The  former  SecreUiry  of  the  Interior  has 
reported  that  If  covered  conduits  are  found 
to  be  required,  the  total  construction  cost  of 
the  Fry ingpan- Arkansas  project  would  be  In- 
creased about  $64  million  and  that  such  an 
Increase  would  render  the  project  Infeaslble 
An  additional  cost  of  164  million  for  the 
power  development  would  raise  the  total 
project  coet  to  $234  million  or  more — an  In- 
crease of  about  40  percent  over  the  Bvirenu's 
estimate 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  no  Bureau 
witness  contradicted  testimony  offered  In 
prior  hearings  of  the  Increased  cost  of  con- 
struction If  covered  conduits  are  found  to 
be  required. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  economic 
Justification  and  financial  feaslbllUy  of  the 
power  development  as  proposed  for  the  proj- 


ect Is  highly  questionable,  which  casts  doubt 
on   the   feasibility   of   the  entire   project. 

(d)  The  high  coet  of  the  irrigation  fea- 
tures of  the  project— $217  per  acre  construc- 
tion coat  for  a  supplemental  water  supply  of 
0  6  acre-foot  per  acre,  which  is  equivalent 
to  $1,156  per  acre  for  a  full  water  supply — 
present  a  serious  question  as  to  the  Justi- 
fication for  the  project  as  a  Federal  reclama- 
tion undertaking.  As  compared  to  this  cost, 
the  average  value  of  Irrigated  farmland  In 
the  area  does  not  exceed  $225  per  acre  If. 
as  Indicated  by  testimony  of  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  witnesses,  the  service  area  were 
reduced  from  the  originally  proposed  322.000 
acres  to  280.000  acres  or  less,  the  cost  per 
acre  would  l>e  Increased  proportionately  by 
10  percent  or  more 

There  Is  no  assurance  that  the  irrigators 
could  or  would  pay  the  proposed  rate  of 
$5  40  per  acre-foot  for  project  water.  (The 
project  planning  report  found  that  the  Irri- 
gators would  be  able  to  pay  only  $3  60  per 
acre-foot  ) 

Moreover,  estimated  repayments  from  con- 
servancy district  taxes  appear  to  be  over- 
optlmlstlc  and  not  fully  assured.  It  appears 
Improbable,  therefore,  that  Irrigation  reve- 
nues as  estimated  could  or  would  be  realized. 

(e)  The  economic  Justification  of  the  proj- 
ect Is  claimed  on  the  basis  of  an  unrealistic 
evaluation  of  benefits  and  costs  with  benefits 
estimated  over  a  period  of  100  years,  which 
Is  highly  speculative  Large  Indirect  benefits 
are  Included 

One  of  the  most  startling  features  of  the 
testimony  offered  to  the  Congress  this  year 
Is  the  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
that  the  benefit-cost  ratio  of  the  irrigation 
features  of  the  project  based  on  estimated 
direct  benefits  are  In  excess  of  1-to-l  ratio. 
This  Is  the  same  project  on  which  the  same 
witnesses  have  appeared  before  prior  Con- 
gresses and  stated  that  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
of  the  Irrigation  features  of  the  project,  based 
on  estimated  direct  l)enefits  on  the  basis  of  a 
50-year  payout  period,  to  be  substantially 
less  than  1  to  1  This  complete  change  of 
testimony  by  the  same  people  on  the  figuring 
of  c<j8t-beneflt  ratio  Is  further  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  their  economic  Justification  Is 
based  on  an  unrealistic  evaluation  of  benefit 
coats 

3  The  Arkansas  River  development  fea- 
tures of  the  project  appear  to  be  a  feasible 
reclamation  undertaking  which  could  be  au- 
thorized as  a  separate  unit,  excluding  the 
costly  and  uneconomic  transmountaln  di- 
version and  power  features  of  the  project. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  (H.  Doc.  187,  83d  Cong  )  that 
the  Arkansas  River  development  features  of 
the  Prylngpan-Arkansaa  project  could  be 
carried  out  Indejiendently  of  the  proposed 
transmountaln  diversion  features  as  a  finan- 
cially feasible  undertaking  under  existing 
reclamation  law.  A  capital  cost  of  $50  mil- 
lion would  cover  the  entire  coet  of  such  a 
development.  Including  the  cost  of  munici- 
pal water  supply  delivery  systems.  The  re- 
imbursable coet  of  the  water  supply  Itself  ag- 
gregating; 92.000  acre-feet  a  year  would  only 
be  $19,699,000. 

The  Bureaus  report  Indicates  that  the 
Arkansas  River  development  by  Itself  would 
have  substantial  benefits.  A  large  benefit 
would  be  realized  from  the  fiood  control  pro- 
vided by  the  Pueblo  Reservoir.  In  addition, 
the  project  could  provide  municipal  water 
In  the  same  amount  as  estimated  for  the 
proposed  project — namely,  20.500  acre-feet — 
as  well  as  71,500  acre-feet  for  supplemental 
Irrigation,  which  would  materially  relieve 
present  shortages  In  supply. 

The  remainder  of  the  project  as  proposed. 
Including  the  transmountaln  diversion  fea- 
tures and  the  power  system  and  Involving  a 
cost  of  about  $110  million,  should  be  deferred 
for  further  consideration  of  questions  of 
feasibility  and  economic  Justification.  Such 
a  procedure  would  be  In  line  with  the  recom- 
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mendatlons  originally  made  by  both  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  reporting  on  the  project. 

4.  Testimony  before  the  committee  during 
extended  hearings  last  year  as  weU  as  thla 
year  Indicates  beyond  refute  that  this  project 
is  not  in  the  best  Interest  of  either  our  na- 
tional economy  ot  the  agricultural  problem 


that  confronts  the  mtlre  Nation.  This  was 
substantiated  by  facts  and  figures  presented 
to  the  subcommittee  In  prepared  statements 
and  In  response  to  questions  raised  dvirlng 
the  course  of  the  testimony. 

Tlie  following  utilization  of  the  280,000 
acres  was  submitted  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation: 


Croi>>^,  acreages,  yields,  and  returns  to  farmer;  Southeastern  Colorado  Conserrancy  District 

Fryingpan-Arkanaat  project,  Colorado 


(In  ttaotuonds] 

Crop 

Acreage 

Yield 

Vnit 

Without 

With 

Without 

With 

KlfiiKa                   -     — 

1S6.9 

6.0 

100.1 

15.9 

4.8 

11.6 

3  4 

4.0 

119.8 
6.0 

113.6 
22.6 
6.4 
0.9 
1.0 
3.3 

400 

515 

Ton. 

4,907 
203 
4,924 
1,204 
1,005 
7,618 

6,964 
356 

7,149 

1,694 
355 

8,474 

Bushel. 

Ton. 

Pound. 

Hundredweight. 

Pound. 

I'opcorn - - 

Do. 

280.6 

280.6 

It  was  further  stated  by  Mr.  Young,  presi- 
dent of  the  Southeastern  Water  Conservancy 
District,  that  the  Arkansas  Valley  preeenUy 
produces  approximately  80,000  head  of  cat- 
tle. 140,000  lambs,  860,000  turkeys  and  chick- 
ens, and  14.600  milk  cows  each  year.  In  re- 
sponse to  questioning  he  Indicated  that  there 
would  be  substantial  Increases  in  the  pro- 
duction of  each  of  these  livestock  categories 
were  the  project  to  become  a  reality. 

Without  further  details  relative  to  each  of 
these  specific  products,  let  us  examine  briefly 
the  degree  to  which  the  present  agricultural 
surplus  problems  wovQd  be  aggravated  by  the 
Increased  production  of  these  agricultural 
commodities. 

First,  we  note  that  there  would  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  anticipated  increase  In  livestock 
production,  an  annual  Increase  of  116.000 
tons  of  alfalfa  hay,  2  million  bushels  of  small 
grains,  152,000  tons  of  sugarbeets.  and  2J2 
million  pounds  of  beans.  These  Increases 
would  come  about  In  direct  conflict  to  ac- 
tions that  have  been  taken  by  the  Congress 
during  recent  months  as  well  as  all  of  the 
years  in  which  the  Congress  has  legislatively 
tried  to  reduce  agricultviral  surpluses. 

There  are  presently  In  the  soil  bank  In  the 
SUte  of  Colorado  1.299.881  acres  while 
throughout  the  entire  Nation  there  are  under 
similar  contracts  roughly  32  million  acres. 
A  very  high  percentage  of  these  acres  have 
been  seeded  to  alfalfa  and  other  hay  crops. 
and  farmers  who  have  contracts  for  these 
acres  are  not  permitted  to  either  cut  hay  or 
graze  this  land.  In  other  words.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  take  4,767  farms  In  Colorado  and 
303.413  farms  throughout  the  Nation  out  of 
production  at  a  total  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
$337,986,884.  This  is  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  paid  to  participating  farmers  for  not 
harvesting  any  agricultviral  commodity  or 
cutting  hay  (alfalfa)  on  these  acres.  It  Is 
rather  obvious  that  the  authorization  of  this 
project  costing  $170  million  in  order  to  In- 
crease the  production  of  hay  is  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  soil  bank  contract  expendi- 
tures. 

Flgxires  indicate  an  increased  production  of 
over  2  million  bushels  of  small  grains  per 
year.  Here,  again,  we  see  the  same  kind  of 
direct  confiict.  Figures  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlculttire  on  June  1,  1961,  In- 
dicate that  the  State  of  Colorado  had  a  sign- 
up to  comply  with  the  newly  enacted  feed 
grain  program  which  would  divert  318,000 
acres  at  an  immediate  cost  of  over  $2  million 
to  the  taxpayer.  For  the  entire  Nation  the 
diverted  acreage  amounts  to  over  24  million 
acres  at  a  cost  of  over  $312  million.    Again, 


we  see  a  direct  conflict  and  a  doubling  up  of 
expenditures. 

The  production  of  sugarbeets  would  be  in- 
creased by  152,000  tons  annually  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense,  while  as  recently  as  May 
17  and  18,  the  Agricultural  Conunittee  held 
hearings  and  heard  testimony  for  2  days 
from  farmers  who  expressed  a  desire  to  raise 
sugarbeets  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer  if  leg- 
islation could  be  enacted  which  would  only 
permit  them  to  do  so.  As  yet  there  has  been 
no  response  to  these  requests  which  have 
been  prevalent  for  more  than  20  years.  In 
fact,  these  farmers  have  been  denied  this  de- 
sire tor  all  of  these  years  because  of  exist- 
ing limitations  In  the  production  of  sugar- 
beeU. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  livestock  situa- 
tion, and  It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that  the 
project  will  substantially  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  sheep  and  lambs.  According  to 
a  release  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  June  1.  1961,  It  has  been  necessary  for  the 
Department  to  purchase  11.928,000  pounds  of 
lamb  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  $4333,000 
In  order  to  improve  lamb  prices  to  producers. 
Thla  cost  represents  purchases  during  tbe 
short  period  of  time  from  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1961  to  June  1,  1961. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture indicates  as  of  June  21,  1961,  that  for 
the  1960  marketing  year,  in  order  to  bring 
the  average  wool  price  up  to  previously  an- 
nounced levels,  it  has  been  necessary  for 
them  to  make  payments  which  amount  to 
47.6  percent  of  the  returns  that  each  pro- 
ducer received  from  the  sale  of  wool  during 
this  year.  The  total  cost  of  this  program  for 
the  1969  marketing  year  was  $53,888,000. 
There  have  been  like  expenditures  in  other 
categories  of  livestock  production,  most 
notably  In  the  production  of  turkeys  and 
chickens. 

These  flgures  surely  exemplify  most  ex- 
plicitly the  degree  to  which  the  American 
taxpayer  by  the  approval  of  this  project  will 
be  called  upon  to  furnish  dollars  that  will 
only  aggravate  and  cause  additional  expendi- 
tures In  other  areas  where  we  are  trying  to 
reduce  surpluses.  Just  as  significant  is  the 
fact  that  if  we  have  any  hopes  of  effecting  an 
Improvement  In  our  agricultviral  problem  or 
even  holding  our  own,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  farm  families  In  other  areas  to  make  com- 
parable reductions  In  the  production  of  al- 
falfa, hay.  small  grains,  sugarbeets,  and  live- 
stock. This  they  will  be  called  upon  to  do  at 
great  sacrifice  to  their  Individual  farm  opera- 
tion and  at  expense  to  the  taxpayer.  It  seems 
not  only  unfair  but  discriminatory  that  on 


the  one  hand  we  ask  farm  families  to  make 
substantial  sacrifices  In  order  to  alleviate  a 
surplus  problem  and  In  other  Instances  we 
provide  large  expenditures  of  public  funds 
so  as  to  permit  others  to  expand  their  pro- 
duction capacities.  Such  a  program  svirely 
does  not  leave  any  indication  of  either  fiscal 
responsibility  or  equity  among  farm  families 
throughout  the  Nation. 

While  this  program  calls  for  an  Initial  ap- 
propriation of  $170  million,  this  is  only  a 
small  part  of  what  the  actual  cost  of  this 
project  will  be  to  the  Nation  during  the 
years  ahead.  For  It  will  be  necessary  to  ex- 
pend additional  large  sums  In  order  to  pay 
for  the  storage  of  surplus  commodities  pro- 
duced by  virtue  of  this  project  ot  to  make 
pajrments  to  other  farm  families  for  reduc- 
tions in  their  production  that  may  be  com- 
parable to  these  Increases. 

This  project  Indicates  the  degree  to  which 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  In  recommending  this  project, 
Is  in  direct  conflict  with  all  recommenda- 
tions and  suggestions  to  Improve  the  agricul- 
tural situation  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  While  this  project  proposes  In- 
creases In  production  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
very  vigorously  proposing  programs  that 
place  restrictions  and  controls  on  segments 
of  agriculture  to  produce  less. 

Therefore,  it  Is  our  opinion  that  this  proj- 
ect is  not  In  compliance  with  either  the  agri- 
cultural or  the  economic  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion, now  or  in  the  forseeable  future. 

5.  From  evidence  which  has  been  submit- 
ted over  the  years  from  a  number  of  persons 
and  organizations  on  the  western  slope  of 
Colorado,  from  where  the  water  involved 
would  be  diverted,  strong  objections  to  the 
entire  project  have  been  registered.  The 
changes  In  the  present  bill  from  prior  bills 
have  not  eliminated  the  adverse  testimony. 
The  people  on  the  western  slopes  of  Col- 
orado feel  that  the  economy  of  the  western 
slope  will  be  damaged  by  the  taking  of  water 
from  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  where  the 
supply  Is  already  short,  and  placing  It  In  the 
Arkansas  River  Basin,  where  the  present 
supply  has  not  been  fully  used.  They,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  have 
no  confidence  In  the  operating  principles  In 
the  bill  In  connection  with  uses  of  water  on 
both  the  eastern  and  western  slopes  of 
Colorado.  Residents  of  the  western  slope 
are  fearftil  that  this  and  future  transmoun- 
taln diversions  will  stunt  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  an  area  which  holds  enormous 
industrial  potential  assuming  there  is  water 
to  serve  It. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  while 
the  Colorado  Water  Board  appeared  and 
testified  in  favcw  of  this  project,  the  same 
board  for  years  questioned  the  advisability 
of  transmountaln  diversion  In  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project  heretofore  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
pointing  out  that  If  tbe  San  Juan-Chama 
diversion  were  authorised  it  might  adverse- 
ly affect  the  development  of  a  portion  of  the 
western  slope  of  Colorado. 

6.  This  bill  fOT  the  first  time  puts  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  the  business  of  subsidizing 
public  schools  in  the  district  served  by  the 
Fry ingpcm- Arkansas  project. 

Despite  its  adverse  repcu-t  on  this  provision 
by  both  the  Department  af  the  Interico'  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  committee  has 
continued  to  keep  this  provision  in  the  bill. 

7.  In  iM-ior  bills  no  attempt  was  made  to 
protect  existing  water  rights.  In  an  effort 
to  show  that  these  rights  were  now  being 
protected  the  committee  went  far  beyond 
protection  and  now  has  made  this  blU  a  ve- 
hicle for  Institution  of  a  multiplicity  of 
suits  under  any  and  all  circumstances  and 
by  any  and  all  persons. 
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•<•)  c<  th«  MU,  be«Umlnfl  on  Us« 
!•  throtagh  tta  «k4  of  Um  mcUod  on  p*«« 
la  oonUiM  «te  MIovlBff  lftncua««: 

"And  Miy  fMMa  «v  «nmy  wHom  rtclita 
may  b*  ■ffwtic  tmfmktmA,  cr  InCrtn^Ml  apan 
by  WW.  «r  M  A  rwtuu  oC  such  noaeom- 
pttano*  BAf  — lii»Mln  »n  aetloo.  suit,  or 
prooMtllng  la  tk«  U^.  Distrtct  Omirt  Ln 
and  (cxr  tb*  DUtrtot  ot  ColorMto  Making 
approprteto  nUaf.  and  eooaent  U  bareby 
glvan  to  tbm  JKllIf  oC  ih«  UolUd  8ta(«a, 
Um  Saorataiy  of  (k«  Interior,  and  bla 
lubordlaAt*  ttttktiM,  amployoM,  and  afanta 
•a  a  party  «r  pavtMa  to  cuch  action,  suit,  or 
prnrwwullif,  M  a  4Mnidant  or  otbarwiM." 

llila  langiiaji  MMUtutaa  an  opan  Invita- 
tion to  unaaaHHrtly  burdan  tbe  oparatUn 
of  tbU  proJM^  Intandad  Xor  the  banaflt  of 
all  tlM  paopte.  vltto  a  mulUpUdty  of  Indl- 
Tldual  aulta  wltk  Mvaraa  elalma  for  rallef. 
wbleb  oonUL  wan  Uivolva  tba  actual  opera- 
tion of  tba  pvojMt  la  tba  Lnjunctlva  procaaaaa 
of   tba  oourta. 

Oaaplta  tb»  laq— a>  of  tba  Oapartmant  of 
tba  Intarlor  le  dalata  tbla  language  it  was 
retained  1^  tb*  eoaualttae. 

t.  Tlie  ebaa^M  la  tbe  present  bill  froci 
former  bUls  bf  anbatltutlng  tbe  Buedl  Reeer- 
TOlr  for  tba  Aapaa  Beaarvolr  will  work  an 
undue  bardablp  oa  tba  Aepen  area  for  a 
number  of  raaMoa: 

(a)  It  leavaa  tba  Aspen  area  vltbout  any 
replaoeaoant  atanifltw  wblla  at  tbe  eame  time 
rontatnlnj  iha  laoM  ooUeotlon  aystem  wblch 
can  onlf  halp  thoaa  downstream  trotn  tbe 
Baealt  proJaQt> 

(b)  Um  bUl  dlraota  tbe  additional  diver- 
sion above  Aipaa  of  14,000  acre-feet  tbrough 
the  Twin  Xaakaa  diversion. 

0.  The  original  daralopmant  plan  and  a 
water  right  daeraa  of  Jime  30.  1068,  for  tbe 
Baealt  project  provided  for  full  use  of  tbe 
waters  of  tba  Vtjlngpan  River  In  weetem 
Colorado.  TlM  aupplamantal  consent  decree. 
approved  by  tha  district  covirt  of  Oarfleld 
County.  Colo..  August  3.  1M9.  aetabllsbed  an 
equal  priority  data  of  July  20,  1957,  for  tbe 
uae  of  tbe  Vtylagpan  River  water  for  serv- 
ing both  projaeta. 

Obviously,  ia  raacbing  this  consent  agree- 
ment It  was  nsrs— ary  that  a  part  of  tbe  water 
previously  daeraad  to  tba  Basalt  project  for 
maximum  dav«lopaMnt  under  tbe  project  be 
surrendered  to  auka  posalbla  a  decree  of 
equal  date  for  ftylngpan  River  water  needed 
for  tbe  Prylngpaa-Arkansas  project. 

On  the  basis  at  testimony  submitted  to  the 
committee  In  prior  Congresses,  this  decree 
la  and  of  ItsaU  OMkas  tbe  water  supply  un- 
certain. Tbe  Boraau  of  Reclamation  gave 
testimony  that  tbay  only  had  records  over 
a  34-year  period.  To  be  workable,  tbe  proj- 
ect required  all  of  tbe  waters  collected  from 
the  collection  «y«t«m  on  the  Prylngpan  and 
the  Aspen  Rasarvotr  on  Hunter  Creek  to  make 
the  necessary  dlvmlons.  The  consent  de- 
cree clearly  shows  that  the  necessary  water 
for  this  project  la  therefore  unavailable. 

10.  The  coats  dlaelosad  by  this  bill  are  not 
all  that  would  ba  nacaasory  because  tbe  bill 
authortaes  a  itodf  of  a  reservoir  to  be  built 
at  a  later  date  on  Castle  Creek. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  as  well  as  many 
others  reflected  In  the  material  which  was 
presented  to  tha  committee,  this  legislation, 
which  Involvea  aa  cspendlture  of  $169,906,000 
together  with  aa  additional  964  million  If 
covered  condolta  are  found  to  be  required, 
shoxild  not  be  approved  until  there  Is  a  real 
economic  Justtfleattion  which  to  date  has  not 
been  presented. 

Mr.  Speakar,  ofver  the  years  there  have 
been  any  nambar  of  irrigation  projects 
that  have  pxefwl  to  be  liabilities  and  in- 
dicate great  Id— eg  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. Reoordi  toaed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamatkn  Indleate  that  at  least  five 
have  had  to  be  abandoned,  with  nu- 
merous attempts  to  revive  and  Justify 


their  existence.  The  record  further  In- 
dicates that  as  of  Jmve  SO,  1963,  there 
had  ataready  been  written  off,  in  one 
manner  or  another,  more  than  $83  mil- 
lion of  authorized  Irrigation  appropria- 
tions. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  con- 
dition exists  even  though  the  moneys 
chargeable  to  irrigation  projects  are  re- 
payable interest  free,  so  that  even  when 
the  projects  are  repaid  in  full,  in  the 
respective  repayment  period  of  usually 
50  years,  the  American  taxpa>'er  is  still 
out  the  interest  on  these  large  amounts 
of  money. 

A  typical  example  of  a  project  that  has 
become  a  liability— and,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, there  are  many  others — Is  the 
Riverton  project  In  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. There  are  presently  in  progress 
attempts  to  revive  this  project,  and  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  of  interest  to  note  at 
this  point  a  few  of  the  comments  relat- 
ing to  the  project  under  date  of  August 
7,  1963.  in  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  signed 
by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Kenneth  Holum: 

For  the  purposes  of  consideration  of  the 
problems  affecting  tbe  project  It  may  use- 
fully be  divided  Into  two  parts.  One.  the 
Mldvale  Irrigation  District,  embraces  46.S63 
acres  of  irrigable  land  In  the  project's  flrst 
and  second  dlvlalons.  It  Is  the  older  section 
of  tbe  project,  having  been  constructed  be- 
tween the  world  wan.  The  other  section  of 
the  project  Is  the  third  division.  It  has 
11331  acres  of  irrigable  land  and  was 
opened  up  after  World  War  IT.  Both  sections 
of  the  project  have  encountered  many  of 
the  same  problems  that  confront  other  Irri- 
gation projects  In  the  Intermountaln  region 
as  weU  as  problems  peculiar  to  the  Riverton 
area.  The  situation  can  only  be  remedied  by 
repairing  or  replacing  deteriorated  project 
works,  lining  canals  and  laterals,  and  In- 
stalling effective  drainage.  A  program  to 
accomplish  this  has  commenced  In  both  sec. 
tlons  of  tbe  project. 

The  Mldvale  Irrigation  District  has  had 
to  undertake  the  task  under  the  rehabUlta- 
tlon  and  betterment  program  because  con- 
struction was  completed.  Rehabilitation 
and  betterment  contracts  In  a  total  amount 
of  94,480,000  have  been  executed,  and  all 
funds  covered  by  existing  contracts  will  be 
obligated  by  the  summer  of  IdOS.  With  that 
expenditure  plus  outlays  of  950,000  for  drain 
tUe  by  Individual  farmers  only  20  percent  of 
the  Mldvale  area  will  have  been  adequately 
reclaimed  or  protected  from  waterlogging 
and  sallnlzatlon,  and  the  Mldvale  District's 
outstanding  contractual  obligation  will  re- 
qxilre  a  repayment  period  of  108  years.  The 
financing  of  additional  protective  works 
through  the  rehabilitation  and  betterment 
program  would  require  a  further  extension 
of  the  repayment  period  which  is  entirely 
unrealistic. 

In  the  third  division  protective  work  has 
been  ciuTled  on  as  a  part  of  the  regular  con- 
struction program.  However,  the  10- year 
development  period  of  tbe  division  expired 
before  satisfactory  repayment  arrangement.-j 
were  made.  In  consequence,  construction 
work  has  been  halted.  A  conventional  re- 
payment contract  for  the  third  division, 
providing  that  the  water  users  repay  the  con- 
struction costs  allocated  to  Irrigation  In  an- 
nual Installments  In  accordance  with  thelr 
abUlty,  would  require  a  repayment  period  In 
excess  of  300  years.  Therefore,  protective 
work  in  tbe  Riverton  project  must  stop  after 
this  year  unless  alternative  financing  ar- 
rangements can  be  made. 

Kstlmated  costs  of  replaclnf^  deteriorated 
structures  and  completing  me&suree  to  pre- 


serve or  reclaim  project  reaouroaa  are  stun- 
marlaed  In  tha  following  table: 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  mtike  particular  note  of 
the  statement  that  "a  conventional  re- 
payment contract  for  the  third  division, 
providing  that  the  water  users  repay  the 
construction  costs  allocated  to  irrigation 
in  annual  installments  In  accordance 
with  their  ability,  would  require  a  re- 
payment period  in  excess  of  300  years." 

Surely  these  are  the  kind  of  expendi- 
tures and  future  obligations  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  cognizant  of  in  any  en- 
deavor to  practice  the  prudent  use  of  the 
taxpayers'  moneys. 

While  these  experiences  are  surely  In- 
dicative of  unnecessary  expenditures 
chargeable  to  the  taxpayers  throughout 
the  Nation,  they  still  do  not  relate  the 
even  more  adverse  and  oostly  effects  that 
these  projects  have  had  on  our  national 
economy,  but  more  particularly  the  agri- 
cultural economy,  with  which,  I  am  sure, 
everyone  Is  concerned  today. 

Recent  years  have  seen  an  almost  con- 
tinuous debate  and  concern  regarding 
the  farm  problem  and  the  accumulation 
of  surpluses.  I  should  very  briefly  iden- 
tify the  extent  to  which  the  entire  sur- 
plus problem  has  been  aggravated  by  the 
production  of  surplus  commodities  on 
these  same  projects.  As  of  June  30,  1962, 
there  was  a  total  of  6.714,136  acres,  plus 
597,388  acres  that  carried  multiple  crojw, 
making  a  total  of  7.293,524  acres  of  Irri- 
gated lands.  Of  this  total,  there  were 
1,597,132  acres  devoted  to  the  production 
of  cereal  crops,  3,199,573  acres  of  forage 
crops,  1.383.839  acres  of  miscellaneous 
field  crops,  which  Includes  sugarbeets 
and  cotton,  and  193,671  acres  devoted  to 
the  production  of  alfalfa,  sugarbeets. 
com.  and  other  crops  for  seed. 

A  hurried  analysis  of  these  figures  In- 
dicates that  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
total  acreage  is  devoted  to  the  production 
of  crops  that  have  been  placed  In  the  sur- 
plus or  restricted  categories. 

Permit  me  to  make  a  brief  further  ref- 
erence to  the  actual  production  In  each 
of  these  categories.  During  fiscal  1962, 
the  records  show  that  a  total  of  more 
than  38  million  bushels  of  barley,  23  mil- 
lion bushels  of  corn.  18  million  bushels  of 
wheat.  9  million  bushels  of  oats,  and  6 
million  bushels  of  sorghums  was  pro- 
duced on  these  acres,  plus  more  than  8 
million  tons  of  sugarbeets  and  109  mil- 
lion bushels  of  potatoes.  These  totals 
iiAdicate  a  most  direct  relationship  to  tlie 
cost  of  the  existing  agricultural  program. 
Storage  on  the  grain  crops  alone  would 
be  more  than  $1.1  million  per  year. 

But  of  greater  significance  is  the  fact 
that  farmers  In  other  areas  have  been 
forced  to  reduce  their  production  of  these 
same  crops  at  a  substantial  cost  to  gov- 
ernment and  at  the  same  time  must  carry 
their  share  of  the  Government  expendi- 
tures relating  to  these  reclamation  frrl- 
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gatlon  projects.  When  we  note  that  the 
production  of  sugarbeets  on  thtise  proj- 
ects is  more  than  three  times  as  large  as 
the  total  acreage  produced  in  the  States 
of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  com- 
bined, and  that  the  production  of  pota- 
toes is  almost  one-fourth  of  the  total  na- 
tional production.  It  becomes  pretty  obvi- 
ous that  these  projects  constitute  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  enthre  agricultural 
problem. 

Surely  it  should  come  as  no  great  sur- 
prise that  the  taxpayers  throughout  the 
Nation  should  express  their  concern,  as 
well  as  objection  to  the  Government  bur- 
den of  the  respective  agricultural  pro- 
grams, when  such  a  substantial  part  of 
the  problem  has  been  generated  by  Gov- 
ernment Itself. 

I  find  it  hard  to  be  critical  of  farm 
folks  who  may  have  raised  objections  to 
further  Government  restrictions,  when 
they  note  that  the  contributions  they 
have  made  by  reducing  their  production 
has  only  amounted  to  ad^ed  production 
in  other  areas  at  their  further  expense. 
The  great  volume  of  bushels  that  I  have 
just  referred  to  could  all  have  been  pro- 
duced on  nonreclamation  farms  without 
the  cost  of  a  single  nickel  to  the  taxpayer. 
I  have  yet  to  mention  the  most  flagrant 
waste  of  moneys  in  this  category,  which  Is 
the  forage  production  on  more  than  3 
million  acres,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
have  paid  farmers  throughout  the  Nation 
for  not  cutting  forage  on  roughly  22  mil- 
lion acres  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $300 
million  per  year. 

There  are  many  further  analogies  that 
could  be  made  in  this  field.  I  think  these 
figures  will  suffice,  however,  to  point  out 
quite  clearly  and  distinctly  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  lake  a  pretty  careful  look 
at  any  Government  expenditures  that 
would  affect  the  national  economy  and 
the  taxpayer  as  I  have  just  identified. 
There  are  other  categories  of  expendi- 
tures that  have  been  referred  to  in  the 
article.  It  shall  not  be  my  purpose  at 
this  time  to  document  a  comparable 
analysis  of  each  of  them.  History  and 
experience  have  certainly  shown  that  in 
almost  every  last  category  of  Govern- 
ment expenditures  there  has  been  waste 
and  a  constant  need  for  Appropriations 
Committees  and  the  Congress  to  scruti- 
nize them  most  carefully,  and  even  then, 
there  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  re- 
vealed expenditures  that  could  certainly 
not  be  justified. 

As  one  who  has  had  the  experience 
of  opposing  some  of  these  projects.  I  can 
attest  to  the  problems  that  confront  a 
Member  of  Congress  in  registering  his 
opposition  to  what  the  article  has  identi- 
fied as  "a  piece  of  pork."  The  statement 
credited  to  Senator  Douglas,  and  I  quote : 
"You  can't  go  on  being  Horatlus  at  the 
bridge  forever. "  Is  no  doubt  most  ap- 
propriate. 

In  view  of  the  many  demands  brought 
to  the  Congress  every  day  for  additional 
and  new  programs  as  well  as  expendi- 
tures, it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  most 
logical  that  some  of  these  moneys  might 
be  transferred  to  more  useful  purposes — 
or  better  yet,  do  not  spend  them  at  all. 
and  rather  try  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget. 


I  find  It  most  difficult  to  attempt  to 
explain  to  today's  younger  generation 
that  they  must  of  necessity  help  to  pay 
for  expenditures  of  this  kind  that  have 
contributed  to  the  constant  growth  of 
our  national  debt. 

I  stated  at  the  outset  that  It  was  not 
my  purpose  to  either  commend  or  con- 
demn the  article  In  Life  magazine,  and 
that  we  ought  not  to  condone  at  any 
time  a  misrepresentation  of  facts;  and 
with  this  same  thought  In  mind,  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  If  the  article  has  served, 
as  I  think  it  was  Intended  to  do,  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  expenditure  of 
moneys  in  these  respective  categories, 
then  It  cannot  be  all  bad. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  these  obser- 
vatimis.  together  with  the  others  that 
have  been  made,  might  serve  to  further 
alert  Congress  to  the  great  need  for  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  all  Government  ex- 
penditures, so  that  the  future  may  hold 
an  improved  economic  security  for  this 
Nation.  Perhaps,  instead  of  crying  be- 
cause we  have  been  stuck  by  the  barbs 
of  a  magazine  article,  we  should  roll  up 
our  sleeves  and  make  an  honest  attempt 
to  pry  the  lids  off  our  pork  barrels. 


ERIC  JOHNSTON  MADE  AMERICA  A 
BETTER  PLACE,  AND  AMERICA  A 
BETTER  PLACE  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  human 
progress  depends  in  large  measure  onXhe 
contributions  of  dedicated,  gifted  Indi- 
viduals. Each  generation  Is  Indebted  to 
those  outstanding  citizens  whose  vision, 
courage,  and  regard  for  their  fellow  man 
make  the  path  easier  for  all  of  us. 

In  our  generation  Eric  Allan  Johnston 
was  one  such  man.  His  death  last 
Thursday  bereaves  all  of  us  who  knew 
him. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  as  a 
friend  for  25  years.  His  accomplish- 
ments were  astonishing.  Active  In  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  for  many  years,  he  was  elected 
its  vice  president  in  1940.  In  1942  he 
was  elected  president  of  that  organi- 
zation in  a  successful  revolt  against  the 
old  guard  and  proceeded  to  revitalize  that 
organization,  being  hailed  as  "the  first 
breath  of  fresh  air  to  blow  through  the 
chamber  In  20  years."  He  set  an  un- 
precedented record  by  being  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  chamber  of  commerce  for 
four  terms. 

A  brilliant,  articulate,  relentless  advo- 
cate of  business,  he  never  failed  to  place 
first  and  foremost  the  human  purpose  of 
business  and  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
common  human  destiny  that  business, 
labor,  and  government  must  serve. 

Typical  was  his  action  to  bridge  the 
vast  gulf  between  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  the  White  House  that  existed 
in  1942.  He  went  to  see  the  President — 
an  act  that  his  predecessors  would  not 
have  dreamed  of.  Although  he  Is  re- 
ported  to  have   argued   strongly    with 


President  Roosevelt,  he  stayed  to  Ivmch 
that  day  and  soon  thereafter  went  to 
South  America  as  Chairman  of  the  US. 
Commission  on  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment. 

His  35,000-mlle  tour  of  Russia's  indus- 
tries In  1944  as  an  official  guest  of  the 
Soviet  Union  established  coordination  at 
a  crucial  juncture  of  the  war.  His  genius 
at  getting  people  to  work  together  to 
achieve  high  purposes  was  recognized  by 
Presidents  Roosevelt.  Truman,  and  Ei- 
senhower. He  served  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization,  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  the  War  Man- 
power Commission,  the  War  Mobiliza- 
tion and  Reconversion  Committee,  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
and  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act.  He  served  as  President 
Elsenhower's  special  ambassador  to  the 
Near  East.  In  1945  he  became  director 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America  and  immediately  set  himself 
against  the  twin  evils  of  bigotry  and 
license. 

He  was  an  enthusiast,  a  man  who  loved 
his  country  and  Its  Institutions,  who  re- 
spected the  motives  of  his  fellow  citizens 
and  Inspired  the  best  in  all  men. 

He  saw  the  American  social,  business, 
and  political  system  as  providing  free- 
dom and  opportunity  for  all.  In  his 
book  "We're  All  in  It"  In  1948,  he  said: 

America's  strength  Is  built  on  a  social  sys- 
tem which  has  bestowed  more  freedoms  on 
us  than  are  possesed  by  any  other  people; 
an  economic  system  of  opportunity,  a  pro- 
ductive capacity  for  abundance,  and  a 
political  system  which  adjusts  Itself  to  the 
changing  times  while  always  preserving  the 
dignity  of  the  Individual.  We  can  say  to 
ourselves,  In  quiet  pride  and  not  in  arro- 
gance, that  if  the  Communist  world  had  a 
tenth  as  much  to  boaft  about  it  would  shout 
It  from  the  housetops.  We  will  be  prouder, 
and  America  will  be  strong  and  Impregnable 
In  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  that  every 
American  believes  he  belongs  to  the  system; 
that  he  Is  a  stockholder  In  It  and  that 
Justice  does  not  live  only  in  the  cotuthouse 
but  can  as  easily  be  found  in  the  warehouse, 
the  countlnghouse,  and  the  factory. 

Yes  this  Is  the  kind  of  America  that 
served  Eric  Johnston  well,  and  the  kind 
of  America  Eric  Johnston  served  well. 
Left  fatherless  as  a  young  boy.  he  had 
sold  newspapers  to  help  support  his 
family. 

To  him.  any  suggestion  that  Americans 
are  people  of  poor  conscience,  each  seek- 
ing to  use  our  Institutions  for  selfish  gain 
at  the  expense  of  his  neighbors  would 
have  been  beyond  the  bounds  of  reality. 
He  said : 

The  United  States  after  all  is  a  success 
because  our  national  conscience  has  been 
at  work  since  our  beginnings  and  every  for- 
ward step  throughout  the  years  can  be 
traced  directly  to  It  •  •  •.  We  Americans 
believe  In  Ideals  and  Idealism.  We  even  give 
our  lives  for  them  •  •  •.  A  common  sense 
of  right  or  wrong  has  determined  our  great 
decisions.  The  taproot  of  our  success  Is  a 
national  sense  of  economic  morality. 

He  recognized  and  pointed  out  our 
weaknesses,  yes,  but  these  are  America's 
real  weaknesses,  not  the  ones  listed  In 
the  official  pronouncements  of  the  na- 
tional chamber  today. 
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W«  hav*  alMrteoinlnc*— 
HesiOd^ 

Mxmj  arutt  pnCty  aaaaea:  alums.  cUacrlml- 
natlon,  unM|ual  opportunity,  unlalr  distri- 
bution of  tiM  trulta  of  our  sbundanc*.  In- 
■dequst«  etfoeattonal  facUltloa.  Inadequsta 
public  h«altli.  VMteful  plundering  of  our 
nstural  IMUUHIM  *  *  *.  It's  going  to  re- 
quire  QcnvrnrnmeA  action  In  one  way  or  an- 
otbar  to  balp  va  set  rid  of  our  major  sbort- 
eomlnga.  TUa  abouldn't  frlgbtan  us — social 
Isglslstlrin  laat  aoetallsm.  There  is  some- 
thinj  of  %  raoa  fotag  on  among  the  three 
systema — Amarleaii  capltallsnx.  Russl&n  com- 
munism, and  Kuropean  soclallnn.  It's  a 
race  to  raise  BTMg  standards.  It's  a  com- 
patltloa  to  Biaka  mora  things,  to  deliver  the 
goods,  to  attract  eoav«ru. 

Fifteen  yesn  ago  he  warned  that: 
All  our  afforta  to  areata  a  stronger  and  bet- 
ter society  would  fo  by  the  boards  IX  we  had 
another  deep  ilitiieasliiii  In  America.  All  our 
efforts  at  wocM  leadership  would  go  by  the 
boards  too.  From  a  rallying  point  for  the 
dMDooratte  wortd,  we  would  degenerate  Into 
an  iBteetUm  omiVK. 

He  said: 

It  Isn't  BtaU  planning  •  •  V  It  U  In- 
stead oomtalnliic  tbe  tremendous  organizing 
power  of  tba  8Uta  with  the  InltlaUve.  In- 
genuity. leaoweafuliicaB,  and  power  of  the 
IndlTldual  AiBVlaaii.  Properly  put  to  work, 
these  two  great  ftaroee  In  our  economic  life — 
pubUc  dtrecttan  aad  prlTate  ent«rprl»e — can 
pull  In  double  earnest  to  produce  more 
abundance  than  we  now  have  and  can  main- 
tain and  strengthen  our  freedoms.  There  Is 
nothing  radical  or  reactionary  In  using  the 
organizing  power  of  the  State  to  advance  the 
public  Intereet.  Let's  take  Just  one  exam- 
ple: The  antttnat  laws  •  •  •.  They  are 
unique  among  world  laws  and  rules.  They 
make  what  la  aome  coxintrlea  Ls  considered 
the  good  bmlneei  of  combinations  and  car- 
tela.  what  In  ours  la  considered  the  bad  busi- 
ness of  conspiracy. 

The  same  principle  follows  through  in 
our  Federal  BaMrre  System,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Ooannlaalon.  the  Securities  and 
exchange  Oammlealon,  farm  parity  legisla- 
tion. Federal  depoalt  Insiurance.  unemploy- 
ment Insuraaea,  and  old-age  benefits.  The 
employment  Act  of  19M  Is  proof  of  oxir  ac- 
ceptance of  the  premise  of  purjKiaeful  direc- 
tion by  Oovemment  •  •  •.  The  act  further 
dlvorcoa  \ia  froaft  oar  former  policy  of  com- 
plete islsssa  faixe  and  marks  the  opening  of 
a  new  chapter  In  our  economic  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tbeae  are  the  remarks  of 
a  man  who  lOMlerstood  with  a  rare  clarity 
the  genius  of  America — and  knew  how 
to  tap  that  gentua  to  raise  both  America 
and  our  neishban  to  new  heights. 

More  TeecnUjr,  be  crltldaed  the  Fed- 
eral OoTemBMnt.  which  raises  69  per- 
cent of  all  taiDes.  for  eontribiitlng  'a  tiny 
remnant"  of  the  cost  of  education  In  this 
cotmtry. 

The  Federal  Oovernment — 

He  said — 
Is  where  the  money  Is.  And  that's  where 
the  money  most  come  from.  And  It  must  be 
iised  not  Just  for  school  construction — but 
for  teachers'  salaries  and  for  more  teachers. 
Down  In  Waahlngton — 

He  said— 

they're  still  debating — and  debating — aid  to 
education.  And  It's  still  the  same  old  de- 
bate— a  balanced  education  or  a  balanced 
budget.  I'll  tril  TOO  my  lolutlon.  I  think 
its  time  to  turn  off  the  oratory  and  t\im  up 
the  dollars — right  down  there  In  Waahlng- 
ton— and  now. 


TO  Eric  Johnston,  extending  a  helping 
hand  to  his  neighbor  at  home  and  abroad 
was  a  privilege  and  challenge,  not  a  mark 
of  corruption  and  moral  disintegration. 
Unlike  some  of  today's  spokesmen  for 
bu&ine.ss  who  sow  only  seeds  of  dlvlslve- 
ness.  turning  man  against  man.  and 
economic  group  against  economic  group, 
he  saw  mankind's  salvation  in  his  ability 
to  work  together  in  great  enterprises 
while  at  the  same  time  according  indi- 
vidual freedom  for  all.  including  free- 
dom to  dissent.  Nor  was  he  fearful  that 
one  man's  freedom  would  encroach  on 
another  man's  privileges.  Speaking  of 
the  newly  emerging  natlon.s  of  the  world, 
he  said; 

When  these  nations  look  to  us  for  encour- 
agement and  tor  understanding,  shall  we 
give  them  the  Impression  that  we  have  come 
to  fear  freedom  •  •  •  have  oome  to  fear  the 
rights  of  all  nations  to  work  out  their  own 
destinies? 

If  this  La  our  attitude,  supine  and  sense- 
less, we  wUl  ourselves  dnd  out  in  time  that 
fear  is  contagloxis.  Of  the  contagion  of  fear 
we  can  die  a  forlorn,  miserable,  unlamented 
death. 

But  If  fear  is  contagious,  so  are  dissent 
and  courage  and  hope  and  boldness  con- 
tagious, too. 

Of  the  contagion  of  courage,  we  can  wake 
from  our  sleep,  haul  on  our  seven-league 
boots,  and  onoe  again  stride  forward. 

We  can  speak  out  to  all  men  and  for  all 
men.  and  gladly  teach  the  lessons  of  freedom 
along  the  highways  of  the  world. 

There  Is  an  old  saying  that  when  the 
lions  die  the  jackals  come  to  howl. 
Manifestly  a  lion  has  died,  but  let  us  not 
believe  that  his  roars  will  be  quieted. 
Some  Jackals  have  come  to  howl,  but 
these  howls  will  not  still  the  eloquervie  of 
this  man  of  courage  and  high  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  like  best  a  speech 
that  EIric  Johnson  made  to  an  audience 
of  young  people,  in  Beverly  Hills,  in  April 
of  1961.    He  said: 

Today,  to  be  safe  seems  to  be  all-Important 
to  many  persons  The  ugly  houses  sufllce. 
We  seem  to  want  nothing  more.  And  we 
resent  anyone  who  tries  to  give  us  more. 

I  lay  the  ugly  houses  are  not  enough. 

What  about  those  shining  castles? 

Certainly,  they  might  crumble— and  yet. 
perhaps  they  won't.  Perhaps  they'll  stand. 
Maybe,  if  we  go  after  them,  they  will  turn 
out  to  be  sturdier,  more  worthwhile  than 
the  ugly  houses.  Maybe,  we  shall  have  built 
something  that  outshines  what  has  been 
buUt  thiis  far. 


THE  REPUBLICANS  AND  THE  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengex] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Robert  Tatt,  Jr.,  set  the  rec- 
ord straight  in  a  speech  at  the  Republi- 
can candidates  dlrmer  in  Essex  County, 
N.J.  He  emphasized  Republican's  com- 
mitment to  the  progress  of  civil  rights 
as  he  pointed  out  the  areas  of  concern 
and  the  mea.sures  taken  by  Republicans. 


Public  accommodations,  fair  employment 
practices,  and  Federal-assistance  pro- 
grams deserve  more  than  the  Kennedy 
administration's  hinting  and  ducking. 
Republicans  return  President  Kennedy's 
request  of  support  in  civil  rights  with  a 
request  that  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion Jotn  our  sincere  efforts  in  this  fight 
which  we  have  been  waging  since  Lin- 
coln's time.  The  thoughtful  speech  by 
my  respected  colleague  from  Ohio,  Bob 
Taft.  Jr  .  follows  below.  It  certainly 
deserves  the  careful  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  press : 
The  Repveijcan  Paktt  and  thk  Civil  Rights 
Revolution 

The  civil  rights  revolution  which  is  In 
process  in  this  country  presents  all  Ameri- 
cans and,  particularly,  the  leadership  of  each 
of  our  political  parties  with  a  challenge  of 
utmost  Importance.  While  It  Is  still  possible 
that  the  action  and  approach  taken  by  Con- 
gress In  attempting  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems may  be  a  bipartisan  one,  this  seems 
leas  likely  as  each  day  passes.  The  question 
is  whether  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  divided  for  a  century  by  an  ever- 
deepening  rift  on  the  question  of  clvU  rights, 
Is  now  attempting  to  find  and  cultivate 
company  in  its  misery  by  claiming  a  split, 
or  embajTassment,  in  the  Republican  Party 
on  the  same  Issues?  If  so,  we  Republicans 
must  not  allow  it.  With  the  help  of  pseudo- 
liberal  columnists  and  big  Federal  Govern- 
ment advocates,  we  see  dally  charges  of  divi- 
sion among  Republicans  as  to  Just  how  the 
Congrees  and  the  Nation  should  face  up  to 
the  problems  of  racial  discrimination  that 
still  exists  in  many  parts  of  American  life. 

As  on  mo6t  issues,  there  Is  a  basic  unity 
within  the  Republican  Party  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  guide  us  In  dealing  with 
these  problems.  In  the  spirit  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  Republican  Party  hxtf  always 
stood,  and  will  continue  to  stand,  for  true 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  clticens  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  In  accordance  with  this  doctrine, 
the  Republican  Party  has  backed,  and  will 
continue  to  back,  a  legislative  approach  to 
the  clvU  rights  problems  In  a  direct  and 
forthright  way.  Claims  that  the  Republican 
Party  Is  catering  to  the  South  on  the  segre- 
gation Issue  are  wholly  baseless.  No  segre- 
gationist belongs  on  a  Republican  ticket  or 
even  in  the  party.  The  Democrats  cannot 
say  this,  and  wont  say  this.  Perhapa  the  at- 
tacks show  an  attempt  to  explain  away  the 
final  awakening  of  the  South  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  two-party  system  for  Its  well-being 
and  a  final  recognition  there  that  Its  best 
Interests,  along  with  those  of  the  country, 
lie  In  the  direction  of  a  responsible  fiscal  pol- 
icy and  protection  for,  rather  than  a  surren- 
der to  government  of  the  Individual  liberty 
and  equality  of  all  citizens. 

Accordingly,  It  \m  not  surprising  that  most 
Republicans  in  Congress  will  support  most 
ot  the  proposals  in  President  Kennedy's  civil 
rights  message  and  In  the  administration's 
bill  H.R.  7153,  introduced  as  a  result  of  that 
message.  Particularly  this  Is  not  surprising 
since  most  of  the  recommendations  and  pro- 
visions In  the  program  were  already  Included 
in  the  legislative  proposals  deaUng  with  civil 
rights  Introduced  by  many  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  For  Instance,  before  the 
President's  message,  there  were  already  pend- 
ing In  the  Congress  (and  with  Democrat  sup- 
port there  could  have  been  enacted)  Repub- 
lican proposals  deaUng  with  the  following 
areas: 

1.  In  the  field  of  voUng  rtghU.  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  has  now  shifted  to  the  ap- 
proach already  taken  by  the  Oooper-Dodd 
bill,  a  far  more  realistic  and  legally  sound 
approach  toward  literacy  tests  than  had 
previously  been  backed  by  the  administra- 
tion as  an  irrebuttable  presumption  of  lit- 
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eracy  on  a  proof  of  6  years  of  ecboollng.  It 
still  contains  no  provision  requiring  that 
votes  be  counted  properly,  a  safeguard  Re- 
publican measures  seek  for  all  Amerloans. 

2.  A  specific  authorization  for  suits  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  enforce  school  desegre- 
gation had  been  backed  by  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  as 
early  as  January.  It  has  finally  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  administration. 

3.  Permanent  status  far  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  had  been  backed,  and  Is  still 
buclced,  by  the  Republicans  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  administration's  proposal 
was,  and  apparently  still  is,  one  for  a  limited 
extension  of  life. 

4.  Republican  proposals  had  suggested  an 
equal  employment  opportunity  commission 
to  serve  as  a  watchdog  against  dlacrlmlna- 
tlon  on  Government  contracts  or  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  and,  particularly,  to  check  on 
labor  practices  in  this  connection.  A  similar 
proposal  has  now  been  backed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

5.  Injunctive  relief  against  discrimination 
in  public  accommodations  had  been  backed 
by  many  Republicans  before  the  Prealdenfa 
message,  but  It  is  based  on  the  sounder  ap- 
proach of  protection  of  equal  rights  under 
the  14th  amendment,  rather  than  on  an  un- 
limited extension  of  F>Bderal  power  under 
the  Interstate  conunerce  clause. 

6.  Federally  assisted  programs  In  education 
and  other  fields  have.  In  many  casea,  used 
Federal  money  to  assist  and  aid  programs 
which  discriminated  on  accotmt  of  race. 
Unfortunately,  even  today  this  Is  still  true, 
although  the  President  by  Executive  order 
could  ban  it  In  many  programs,  such  as 
motels  built  with  ARA  help.  Republican 
attempts  to  attach  amendments  to  sueh  leg- 
islation  have  been  beaten  down  a  consider- 
able number  of  times  by  the  Democratic 
Party  in  a  coalition  of  northern  urban  Dem- 
ocrats and  southern  Democrats  opposing  any 
such  limitation.  The  payoff  has  l)een  lib- 
eral grants  and  loans  In  southern  oongres- 
Eional  districts. 

Certainly  the  Republicans  claim  no  mo- 
nopoly on  these  proposals  for  tackling  the 
difficult  problems  of  discrimination.  But 
these  examples  suffice  to  show  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  sincere  and  active  In  its 
approach  to  the  problem  and  that  Repub- 
lican support  can,  therefore,  be  expected  for 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  civil  rights 
measures  now  finally  receiving  support  ftom 
the  administration.  In  view  of  the  general 
backing  that  civU  righU  legUlatlon  eeems 
sure  to  receive  from  the  Republican  aide  of 
the  aisle,  how  do  we  account  for  the  con- 
cenUated  attempt  to  play  up  any  disagree- 
ment.s  or  questions  raised  by  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  as  to  any  facets  of  the 
program.     The  only  answer  Is  polltiea. 

Before  getting  Into  any  such  criticisms  or 
what  the  policies  of  the  Republican  Party 
should  be.  It  might  be  well  to  examine  at 
least  three  areas  In  the  administration's  civil 
rights  proposals  which  raise  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  high-sounding 
pleas  for  a  bipartisan  approach  to  these 
problems. 

The  first  provision  of  the  PreeMent's  civil 
rights  proposal  we  might  dlscuas  Is  the  sec- 
tion 601  provision.  We  wUl  be  hearing  much 
on  this  In  conUng  weeks.  Section  601  of 
HR.  7152  proposes  that  in  Ueu  of  specific 
mandatory  provision  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion in  programs  granting  Federal  aid,  we 
should  enact  a  very  general  provision  stating 
that  no  Federal  aid  law  shall  be  interpreted 
as  requiring  that  financial  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  in  clrcximstancea  under  which 
there  Is  discrimination.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  is  merely  a  permissive  provision  un- 
der which  the  President,  or  the  administrator 
of  the  particular  program,  may  decide  either 
to  withhold  Federal  funds  where  there  is 
dl.sorlminatlon,  or  to  grant  Pederal  funds 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  Is  dis- 


crimination.   In  other  words,  it  Ls  a  license 
to  tlM  administrator  of  any  Federal  program 
to  tise  Federal  funds  In  a  way  that  may  well 
carry  on.  or  even  promote  discrimination.    As 
compared  to  this  approach.  Republican  mem- 
bers have  been  advocating  specific  prohibi- 
tions put  into  selected  Federal  aid  bills  and, 
particularly.  Into  all  Federal  aid  blUs  dealing 
with  the  various  federaUy  aided  education 
programs,    prohibiting    the    use    of    Federal 
funds  under  any  such  circumstances,  unless 
It  can  be  shown  that  the  school  or  program 
In   question   Is  moving   with   all  deliberate 
speed  toward  desegregation  and  elimination 
of  discrimination.     In  testimony  before  the 
Subconunlttee  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  Mr.  Quigley,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  this 
week  speclficaUy  objected  to  any  such  man- 
datory provisions  In  the  GUI  bill,  HJt.  6938, 
a  measure  proposed  not  only  by  all  of  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  but  also  by  many  of  the 
Democrat     members     of     that     committee. 
Moreover,  In  his  testimony  Mr.  Quigley,  for 
all  praetlcal  purpoees,  admitted  tiiat  he  had 
not  cut  off  Federal  aid  In  q;>lte  of  such  dis- 
crimination and  that  this  has  not  been  done 
because  he  feels  tliat  the  federally  assisted 
programs  were  Intended  by  Congress  to  be 
financed  even  if  there  was  discrimination. 
On  the  basts  of  performance  to  date,  with  the 
powers  already  In  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministrators, It  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
discretionary   power  of  this  sort  would  be 
used  unless  there  Is  Included  In  the  legisla- 
tion a  mandatory  direction  to  use  It.     The 
language   of    the   administration's   proposal 
and  the  President's  message  would  not  over- 
ride the  directions  to  spend  Federal  moneys 
In  specific  programs.    Nor  are  they  Intended 
to  do  so. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  administration's 
propoeal  that  should  be  examined  Is  the  pri- 
mary reliance  put  upon  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce power  in  the  title  n  provisions  seeking 
to  eliminate  discrimination  in  public  ac- 
commodatlona.  Itie  inherent  extension  of 
Federal  power  not  limited  to  the  area  of  civil 
rights,  which  is  implicit  in  reliances  on  the 
Commerce  power,  seems  certain  to  make  it 
unacceptable  to  many  Republican  Members 
of  Congress,  and  also  to  many  Democrats, 
who  would  accept  reliance  on  the  14th 
amendment,  which  deals  with  equal  rights 
and  would  not  be  a  precedent  for  extending 
Federal  power  over  almoet  every  aspect  of 
private  life  by  Federal  governmental  regula- 
tion. Likewise,  the  failure  In  the  public  ac- 
commodation section  of  the  bill  to  prescribe 
Bome  reasonable  tn^niTrtnm  limitation  on  size 
for  m>pllcation  of  the  act  seems  designed  to 
raise  objections  and  to  Jeopardize  the  chance 
oi  its  successful  passage.  Tills  approach 
raises  the  question  whether  it  is  really  de- 
sired by  the  administration  to  enact  such  a 
provision  or  whether  they  seek  a  political 
Issue,  or  excuse  of  some  sort.  Instead. 

Finally,  the  attitude  of  the  administration 
toward  a  fair  employment  practices  bill  Is 
interesting.  Apparently  at  the  last  moment 
tlie  President  decided  to  at  least  give  lip- 
service  to  the  passage  of  a  bUl  of  this  type 
such  as  Is  now  pending  before  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  This  Is  interesting 
because  i^parently  It  was  not  Included  In 
earlier  drafts  of  the  civil  rights  message. 
It  IB  also  Interesting  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  others  speaking 
for  the  administration  had  earlier  indi- 
cated that  they  did  iK>t  advocate  the  passage 
of  tills  legislation.  Furthermore,  the  ad- 
ministration's ClvU  rlghU  bin  Itself  makes 
alMolutely  no  mention  of  fair  employment 
practices  and,  apparently,  is  wUUng  to  leave 
the  fate  of  this  proposal  to  the  Congress 
without  any  particular  comments  or  In- 
struction. I  believe  that  I  can  say,  however, 
that  we  do  expect  to  ask  the  administra- 
tion to  eoooment  on  this  mecMure  and  to 
state  Its  position  before  the  committee  acts. 


This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  ignore 
this  problem  of  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment, which  Is  the  most  troublesome  dis- 
crimination of  all  In  our  country  today. 
Rather,  working  along  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  our  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
we  hope  to  come  out  and  propose  to  the 
Congress  a  reasonable  and  worlcable  pro- 
vision for  the  establishment  at  a  fair  em- 
ploynwnt  practices  commission  and  then  to 
ask  and  expect  support  from  the  Democratic 
Party  In  backing  such  a  proposal.  Here,  as 
eLsewhere,  it  Is  Important,  through  proper 
procedural  requirements,  to  see  that  the 
rights  of  all  citizens  are  properly  protected 
and  that  State  progtamB  already  making  good 
progress  In  this  area  are  not  Interfered  with 
or  supplanted. 

In  these  three  areas  of  federaUy  assisted 
programs,  public  accommodations,  and  fair 
employment  practices,  one  cannot  help  but 
wonder  whether  the  administration  is  not 
still  seeking  to  appease  and  play  footsie  with 
southern  Democrats  In  the  hope  of  keeping 
them  In  line  on  other  legislative  proposals 
and  In  the  1904  elections.  If  a  iBtparttsan 
approach  to  Uie  dvU  rights  proMem  in  this 
country  can  work,  and  I  beUeve  that  it  can, 
then  the  President  and  other  members  of  his 
administration  wUl  Iiave  to  stop  dodging 
the  tough  questions  and  indicate  to  the 
leadership  of  their  party  In  the  Congress  and 
to  the  country  generaUy  what  they  believe 
a  proper  bipartisan  approcush  should  be.  On 
these  ticklish  problems  which  I  have  out- 
lined, they  have  not  done  so  yet.  Their 
failure  Is  likely  to  create  major  dlfflctiltles 
for  the  enactment  of  sound  laws  facing  up 
to  these  problems.  These  difficulties  could 
result  In  defeat  for  much  of  the  clvU  rights 
program.  If  It  does  so,  regardless  of  the 
protestations,  the  responsibility  wlU  l)e  the 
administration's. 

ROBxaT  Tarr,  Jr. 


FOREIGN  AID— A  FOOLISH 
FANTASY 

The  SPEIAKEK  pro  t^npore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Forkxan]  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requ^t  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

ITiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  never 
before  in  the  history  of  mankind  has 
there  been  demonstrated  such  short- 
sighted generosity  as  our  expensive, 
badly  executed,  unrealistic,  uncontrolled 
and  uncontrollable  foreign  aid  giveaway 
program.  This  is  the  only  Federal  aid 
program  I  know  of  that  does  not  exert 
Federal  control  along  with  the  granting 
of  funds.  For  years,  foreign  aid  has 
been  pictured  as  the  manifestation  of 
American  generosity — sharing  our  boun- 
ty with  underdeveloped  nations — and  a 
powerful  and  decisive  weapon  in  the  cold 
war. 

On  this  premise,  American  taxpayers 
have  contributed  more  than  $124  billion, 
including  the  Interest  we  have  paid  on 
the  money  we  borrowed  to  give  away.  In 
foreign  aid — about  1  out  of  every  17  tax 
dollars — to  over  100  nations  In  the  last 
16  srears.  This  program  has  been  a  dis- 
mal failiu-e.  It  has  not  achieved  its 
goals  and  I  dte  a  few  examples: 

Argentina:  After  $640  million  In  aid. 
this  country  suffers  frmn   Inflationary 
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chaos  and  la  under  direct  military  domi- 
nation. 

Brazil:  $1J  billion  later,  Brazil  Is  on 
the  brink  of  oooununism. 

Cuba:  AfUr  $62  million  in  aid.  this 
country  !•  a  Red  satellite  which  has 
stolen  $1  bUhon  In  private  U^.  property. 

HalU:  $100  million  has  helped  keep 
this  country  under  tyrannical  rule  and 
push  it  to  the  yerge  of  a  Communist  take- 
over. 

Indonesia:  After  $670  million,  this 
country  Is  under  an  armed  pro-Com- 
munist dictatorship  bent  on  conquest 
and  her  eeoDamy  is  wrecked. 

India:  $3 J  billion  later.  India  stands 
with  Russia  and  a«ainst  us  on  nearly 
every  Issue. 

Iran:  After  $1.3  billion.  Iran  Is  a  tight 
monarchy  without  a  parliament. 

Laos :  $460  million  in  aid  has  produced 
a  Red -dominated  coalition  government 
which  Is  about  to  fall  to  the  Communists. 

Poland:  $023  million  has  gone  down 
the  drain  to  entrench  Communist  con- 
trol of  this  country. 

South  Korea:  After  $5.4  billion  in  aid. 
she  is  ruled  by  a  third  military  Junta 
and  antl-UJB.  demonstrations  are  com- 
mon occurrenoes. 

South  Vietnam:  $2  4  billion  has  pro- 
duced a  country  racked  by  Red  guerrilla 
war. 

Turkey:  After  $3.8  billion.  Turkey's 
Government  is  politically  unstable  and 
her  economy  weaker  than  before  UJS. 
aid  started. 

Venezuela:  $274  million  has  failed  to 
produce  a  stable  government  and  has  en- 
couraged Communist  sabotage  of  Ameri- 
can-owned property. 

Yugoslavia:  $2.4  billion  in  VS.  aid 
has  served  only  to  push  this  Communist 
country  deeper  into  the  Soviet  orbit. 

TBS   WATCBMKLOK    PATCH 

It  was  not  but  a  few  weeks  ago.  when 
they  were  h"Ji1<"g  the  World  National 
Congress  of  Communist  Organizations  in 
Brazil,  the  United  States  of  America 
asked  Brasil  not  to  allow  this  Communist 
congress  to  meet  there.  But  they  did. 
At  this  very  Ume,  Brazil  had  their  repre- 
sentatives here  in  Washington.  DC.  ask- 
ing for  U.S.  Federal  foreign  aid  in  the 
amount  of  $300  million  for  this  country 
that  Is  going  Communist,  a  country  that 
Is  infiltrated  at  the  top  of  its  govern- 
ment with  Oommtmlsts.  In  fact,  there 
are  so  many  Reds  down  there  that  they 
say  they  are  so  pink  on  the  Inside  with 
commimism  and  so  erreen  on  the  outside 
with  U.S.  foreign  aid  dollars,  that  they 
call  them  watermelons.  Incidentally, 
they  got  the  $308  million  they  came  after. 
because,  as  our  State  Department  put 
It,  "They  promised  to  do  better  in  the 
future." 

MOU   AID    TO    INDIA 

As  discussed  before  this  House  earlier 
this  month.  I  have  received  reliable  in- 
formation indicating  that  part  of  the 
equipment  being  idled  by  the  closing  of 
the  17  long-range  radar  stations  and  6 
SAOE  centers  across  the  United  States, 
some  of  them  In  west  Texas,  Is  being 
shipped  to  India  as  a  part  of  our  foreign 
aid  program  to  that  country. 

It  Is  a  deplorable  and  almost  unbeliev- 
able situation  indeed  when  our  Govern- 
ment Lb  wining  to  close  down  our  own 


military  centers  and  ship  our  equipment 
to  any  country,  much  less  a  socialist 
country  such  as  India  that  has  continu- 
ally played  footsie  with  the  ConmiunisLs. 

Apparently,  it  was  not  enough  for  us 
to  try  to  outdo  Russia  in  aid  to  India 
by  sending  them  almost  $4  billion  in 
goods  and  dollars,  we  now  must  give 
India  our  radar  equipment  to  try  to  com- 
pete with  Russian  military  gifts. 

U.S.  State  Department  offlcials  have 
told  India  that  any  intermixture  of 
United  States  and  Soviet  arms  aid  would 
create  tx)th  military  and  foreign  policy 
problems  between  the  two  Governments. 
U.S.  officials  say  they  do  not  want  to 
have  U.S.  radar  equipment  intermixed 
with  Soviet  radar  equipment,  or  to  have 
the  two  aid  programs  intermixed.  Offi- 
cials noted  that  the  U.S.  militai-y  equip- 
ment and  Soviet  equipment  are  not  built 
to  the  same  standards. 

One  solution  to  such  a  problem  might 
be  for  us  to  Immediately  stop  shipment 
of  all  U.S.  equipment  to  India  and  then  It 
would  be  more  difficult  for  it  to  be  inter- 
mixed with  the  Soviet  equipment. 

This  kind  of  giveaway  program  coupled 
with  the  recent  announcement  by  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Orville  Freeman,  on 
his  around-the-world  junket,  committing 
us  for  another  $50  niillion  in  U.S.  tax- 
payer aid  to  Tito's  Yugoslavia  Is  typical 
of  the  fuzzy-thinking  New  Frontier  diplo- 
mats and  programs  that  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers are  getting  sick  and  tired  of. 

AID    TO     104     COUNTRIES 

The  foreign  aid  authorization  bill, 
H.R.  7885,  last  week,  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  provides  hand- 
outs to  104  of  the  112  countries  of  the 
world.  We  are  sending  aid  to  every  dic- 
tatorship on  the  face  of  the  earth,  most 
of  the  Socialist  nations  and  many  Com- 
munist countries. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment has  64.508  employees  engaged 
in  this  foreign  aid  program,  traveling 
around  the  world  dishing  out  our  hard 
earned  tax  dollars  to  all  comers. 

NO.     1     OPPONENT 

My  good  friend  and  colleague.  Otto 
E.  Passman,  of  Louisiana,  a  E>owerful  and 
articulate  opponent  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  has  labeled  It.  "one  of  the 
greatest  foreign-policy  failures  in  his- 
tory." As  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations  Ap- 
propriations, the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  has  worked  thou- 
sands of  arduous  and  thankless  hours 
in  trying  to  "contain"  and  trim  this 
wasteful  program  and  to  encourage  com- 
monsense  In  Its  policies  and  operations 
and  to  curb  as  much  as  possible  Its  waste 
and  mismanagement.  The  Members  of 
this  Congress,  and.  Indeed,  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country,  can,  and  should  be 
thankful  that  we  have  a  man  like  Otto 
E.  Passman  in  this  key  Appropriation 
Committee  assignment.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  joining  him 
In  this  effort. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [  Mr. 
Passman]  has  pointed  out,  entirely  too 
much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  meet- 
ing personal  desires  of  political  leaders 
of  recipient  governments  or  in  carrying 
out  the   unsound  schemes  of  our  own 


people ;  and  too  little  emphasis  has  been 
given  to  commonsense  thought  and  ac- 
tion. 

Documentation  of  these  charges  can 
he  had  by  the  hundreds,  and  many  of 
them  are  chronicled  in  detail  In  the 
thousands  of  pages  of  the  record  of  the 
hearings  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  Appropriations. 

Such  things  as  these : 

Six  hundred  technical  aid  projects  in 
one  country,  and  more  ready  to  be 
started  before  completion  of  the  existing 
ones. 

A  highway  in  Vietnam  on  which  the 
costs  skyrocketed  from  an  original  esti- 
mate of  $18  million  to  more  than  $129 
million  before  completion. 

A  fertilizer  plant  In  Taiwan,  started 
with  foreign  aid  money  and  estimated 
to  cost  $34  million,  which  was  Inoperable 
because  equipment  did  not  meet  the 
specifications  for  the  desired  operations. 

Radio  towers  Installed  in  Saigon 
which  had  not  been  put  in  operation  be- 
cause their  utility  was  undetermined 
and  their  location  in  doubt. 

Three  million  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  an  air-conditioned  yacht  for 
the  Emperlor  of  Ethiopia. 

Four  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
battery-powered  TV  sets  in  remote  jun- 
gle villages — merry-go-rounds  driven  by 
children  would  recharge  the  batteries. 

Independence  day  gifts  to  new  African 
countries,  gifts  to  Guinea  and  Mall  be- 
cause of  their  "changing  political  atti- 
tudes." $5.6  million  to  Indonesia  for 
completion  of  a  road  to  an  athletic  sta- 
dium— all  from,  of  all  places,  the  Presi- 
dent's contingency  fund,  which  was  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  care  of  crises  which  were  un- 
foreseen at  the  time  the  funds  were 
approved. 

The  shipping  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  navigational  equipment  to 
countries  Incapable  of  using  it. 

Supplying  enough  rifles  to  one  country 
so  that  each  soldier  could  have,  on  the 
average,  1  'a  rifles  per  man.  and  pro- 
graming enough  rifles  and  carbines  In 
another  country  to  provide  an  average 
of  two  weapons  per  soldier. 

Plans  to  supply  additional  aircraft  to 
a  country  with  a  shortage  of  trained 
pilots. 

Fighter  planes  for  and  a  loan  to  an 
African  country  to  buy  jet  airliners. 

Pouring  Into  Korea  $200  million  a  year, 
which  Is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
country's  economy  to  absorb  produc- 
tively, or  of  its  Government  to  admin- 
ister efficiently,  the  result  of  which  has 
been  to  encourage  corruption  and  ham- 
per development. 

The  transfer  of  military  funds  to  the 
contingency  fund,  and  then  a  further 
transfer  to  economic  programs. 

One  thousand  23 -inch  TV  sets  were 
ordered  for  use  In  community  education 
programs  In  underdevelop>ed  countries 
overseas  at  a  cost  of  $400,000  for  areas 
with  no  electric  power  supply. 

Foreign  aid  funds  were  used  to  buy 
suits  for  undertakers  in  Greece. 

U.S.  aid  to  Kenya  was  used  to  buy 
extra  wives  for  Government  offlcials. 

A  stockbreeding  farm  was  erected  in 
Lebanon  with  UJS.  aid.  Nine  stalls  were 
built  for  each  bull. 
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The  Peace  COrpe  sent  a  man.  his  wife. 
and  nine  children  to  the  Philippines. 
One-way  fare  cost  $13,100.  Tlie  corps- 
man's  salary  is  $10,100. 

MTTBS  TBtSUS  TSUTaS 

One  of  the  myths  advanced  by  the 
administration  In  attempted  Justification 
of  Its  foreign  aid  policy  is  the  elalm, 
addressed  to  the  American  taxpayer, 
that  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
dollars  appropriated  for  the  program  are 
spent  in  the  United  States.  The  fact  is, 
100  percent  of  the  dollars  appropriated 
for  foreign  aid  will  ultimately  have  an 
effect  on  the  U.S.  economy — in  one  of 
these  three  ways:  For  the  payment  for 
goods  and  services  shipped  free  of 
charge  to  foreign  countries:  for  the  pur- 
chase of  U.S.  gold  by  foreign  nations  as 
a  result  of  the  free  dollars  that  we  have 
credited  to  them;  or  for  speculation. 

A  question  we  might  well  ask  Is  this: 
If  80  percent  of  the  foreign  aid  dollar 
is  spent  in  the  United  States  and  this 
expenditure  Is  beneficial  to  our  economy. 
would  there  be  more  prosperity  in 
America  if  expenditures  for  the  program 
were  doubled  or  tripled?  The  answo*  is, 
of  course,  that  our  own  resoiurces  would 
soon  be  depleted,  our  false  proas)erity 
would  come  to  an  abrupt  end.  and  we 
would  be  a  bankrupt  Nation. 

Another  myth  used  by  the  administra- 
tion to  sell  foreign  aid  to  this  country  is 
that  the  program  provides  onployment 
for  approximately  600,000  people.  But, 
looking  at  this  matter  objectively.  It 
should  be  understood  that  the  wages  and 
salaries  of  these  600,000  people  are  not 
paid  by  the  foreign  governments,  but  by 
checks  drawn  on  the  UjS.  Treasury  from 
funds  provided  by  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

WHAT  IB  A  *'MXT7TKAL"r 

There  are  those  who  say  that  of  all 
things,  we  must  assist  and  aid  those  neu- 
tral nations  of  the  world.  A  neutral  na- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  la  no  different  than 
a  middle-of-the-road  pollttcian.  Usu- 
ally, you  will  find  one  of  two  things,  if 
not  both,  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  a 
dead  skunk  or  a  yellow  stripe. 

A  neutral  is  a  cross  between  a  chicken 
and  a  worm,  committed  solely  to  the 
uncommitted,  alined  only  to  the  non- 
alined  and  partially  impartial.  It  is  one 
who  has  figured  out  a  way  to  receive 
duplicate  relief  checks  and  be  able  to 
face  east  and  west  simultaneously.  A 
neutral  Is  like  a  ballplayer  who  takes  a 
called  third  strike  with  the  bases  loaded 
and  two  outs  In  the  ninth  inning  and  his 
team  is  losing,  for  fear  he  might  break 
his  bat  by  hitting  a  home  run. 

The  only  neutrals  we  should  recog- 
nize and  support  are  those  who  have  the 
Intelligence  cmd  courage  to  be  neutral  on 
our  side.  There  is  no  sense,  reason,  or 
logic  In  the  freedom-loving  nations  of 
the  world,  especially  the  United  States. 
giving  away  the  fruits  of  our  labors. 
gained  by  free  people  under  free  mter- 
prlse,  to  those  nations  who  are  neutral- 
Communist  and  who  show  nothing  but 
contempt,  ridicxile,  and  disrespect  for  our 
assistance  to  them.  If  they  expect  to 
receive  our  aid,  our  wealth,  and  our  help. 
If  they  want  to  maintain  their  neutral- 
ity, then  let  it  be  pro-America. 


ws  CAinroT  but 

We  cannot  buy  the  respect  of  other 
countries— and  I  think  It  Is  well  past 
time  for  the  leaders  in  our  coimtry  to 
realize  this.  We  have  no  reason  to  fear 
anyone.  We  have  no  reason  to  be  inde- 
cisive— to  falter — to  lack  confidence — 
for  we  are  the  most  powerful  nation  In 
the  world.  Why  should  we  let  our  na- 
tional will  be  undermined  by  the  imjusti- 
fled  weakness  of  a  few  voluble  people 
who  shamefully  claim  they  would  rather 
be  Red  than  dead?  Why  do  we  continue 
to  negotiate  and  compromise  with  those 
whose  word  Is  no  good,  whose  morals  are 
rotten,  and  whose  goal  ts  to  enslave  all 
the  free  people  of  the  world? 

If  someone  stole  your  refrigerator  out 
of  your  home,  would  you  call  them  up 
and  say.  "Come  on  back  over  and  let  us 
negotiate  over  my  dishwasher"?  If  you 
eame  home  and  foimd  your  house 
burned  to  the  ground  and  your  wife  and 
family  murdered  and  kidnaped,  would 
you  stop  for  a  moment  and  say,  "I  must 
listen  to  both  sides  of  this"?  Pray  teU 
me.  Americans,  have  we  not  been  prac- 
tiehig  this  idiotic  foolishness  day  after 
day  in  our  dealings  with  the  Com- 
munists? 

Is  it  not  time  we  stopped  worrying 
about  how  popular  we  are — and  become 
emcemed  about  how  right  we  are?  We 
should  assure  the  world  that  we  Intend 
to  stand  for  what  we  believe  to  be  right — 
unp(^ular  though  this  stand  may  be. 
We  must  guard  against  compromise — 
fmr.  as  I  see  it,  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise with  what  is  right.  The  moral 
fiber  of  a  nation  is  measured  by  Its  will- 
ingness to  stand  for  what  It  believes  to 
be  right 

If  we  would  have  the  nations  around 
the  world  follow  us.  then  let  us  give  them 
iioinf>t>^ti>g  to  follow,  let  us  show  them 
some  uncompromising  determination, 
and  give  them  the  leadership  they 
can  honor,  respect,  stand  up  for  and. 
yes^  fight  for.  if  need  be. 

As  an  example,  how  can  we  expect 
the  free  countries  of  Eiirope  to  believe  In 
us  if  we  say  we  believe  in  freedom  and 
that  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  assist 
them  in  resisting  a  Communist  takeover 
of  their  ooimtry,  when  right  here  In  our 
own  hemisphere,  we  have  allowed  the 
Communists  to  establish  a  foothold  in 
Cuba?  I  think  this  Is  well  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  de  Oaulle  Is  deter- 
mined to  build  up  his  nuclear  forces  In 
France,  in  spite  of  our  assurances  that 
we  wUl  help  him.  If  America  does  not 
have  the  leadership,  willingness,  and  guts 
to  stand  up  for  freedom  when  commu- 
nism is  established  90  miles  off  our  shores, 
are  we  going  to  help  or  assist  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  when  the  Russians  push 
communism  Into  their  homeland?  I 
do  not  blame  Mr.  de  Oaulle.  If  I  were 
in  France  or  in  any  other  country,  I 
think  I  would  take  a  second  look  at  it 
too. 

WHAT   DO   TOU   PKOTOSBt 

We  must  initiate  drastic  reductions  in 
foreign  aid  in  all  instances,  except  where 
technological  and  military  assistance  is 
neoessary  to  the  defense  of  the  free  world 
and  is  iffi^w^twirAiiy  advantageous  to  the 
united  States.  We  must  initiate  some 
tough-flsted  management  over  it.    We 


must  use  CMmnonsense  in  our  adminis- 
tration of  it  and  curb  its  waste  and  mis- 
management. 

We  can  do  this  by  restricting  grants  to 
the  careful  distribntton  of  surplus  farm 
products  to  friendly  underdeveloped 
countries  to  fill  hungry  bellies,  by  pro- 
vidhig  needed  medicines  to  the  sick  and 
by  providing  technological  assistance  and 
Instruction  to  those  who  show  a  willing- 
ness and  desire  to  help  themselves.  Our 
money  and  equipment  sent  to  countries 
needing  help  should  be  only  to  non- 
Communist  countries,  and  this  should 
not  be  grants;  rather  it  should  be  in  the 
form  of  sound,  hard,  reasonable  interest- 
bearing  loans,  backed  up  with  collateral, 
that  are  to  be  repaid  according  to  a 
specified,  sensible,  businesslike  schedule. 

I  realize  that  even  if  the  Executive 
were  to  decree  a  fundamental  shift  in 
foreign  aid  policy— most  certainly  an  im- 
Ukely  occurrence — time  would  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  change.  Nations 
addicted  to  ovu:  largeas  would  need  time 
to  make  adjustments — ^tlme  to  cure 
themselves  of  their  addiction  to  the  drug, 
foreign  aid.  But  we  must  start,  and  we 
must  start  now,  if  we  expect  to  presove 
the  value  of  our  dollar,  correct  the  bal- 
ance-of-pasrments  problem  and  stop  the 
outflow  of  our  gold.  We  must  stop  sub- 
sidizing our  foreign  competitors  in  the 
ald-reclpient  countries  that  do  not,  and 
will  not,  tax  their  own  people  at  rates 
even  remotely  close  to  J3S,  rates.  As 
long  as  our  aid  continues  to  be  treated  by 
the  recipients  as  a  substitute  for  their 
own  Internal  initiative  and  effort,  it  can- 
not, and  will  not,  be  effectively  utilized. 

HOW   ABOUT   THK   FOGS   AKO    HOMOIT? 

To  those  of  my  colleagues  who  ask  me, 
"Don't  you  care  about  the  poor  or  the 
hxmgry  people  of  Africa  or  India?"  I 
reply,  of  course,  I  am  concerned  about 
them,  but  I  am  more  concerned  about 
the  poor  overburdened  taxpayers  of 
America  who  are  stuck  with  the  bill  for 
the  irresponsilde  waste  involved  in  these 
aid  programs. 

For  those  of  you  who  say  we  are  stop- 
ping commimism  with  this  foreign  aid 
program,  I  ask  you  to  point  out  one  in- 
stance— point  out  one  instance— where 
we  have  stopped  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism with  our  foreign  aid  program.  All 
around  the  world  we  are  seeing  commu- 
nism spread  and  we  are  seeing  Socialist 
countries  become  Communist  countries. 
We  are  seeing  them  take  our  aid,  and 
laugh  in  our  faces  and  bite  our  hands  If 
we  do  not  keep  them  full  for  than  to  eat 
out  of. 

I  say  to  you,  why  do  we  not  give  some 
aid  to  the  taxpayers  of  America  who  bear 
the  burden  of  iwylng  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram— the  families  all  across  this  coim- 
try whose  Federal  lnc<»ne  tax  goes  for 
providing  giveaways  to  Communist  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  at  a  time  when  we 
have  millions  of  hungry  and  uneducated 
Americans  in  oiur  own  country,  accord- 
ing to  President  EZennedy,  why  do  we  not 
give  them  some  aid?  How  about  feed- 
ing them  and  educating  than,  first? 
Why  do  vre  not  look  after  our  own  family 
before  we  start  trying  to  raise  the  living 
standards  of  the  world? 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  «r  It  to  sn  uniorflve- 
abie  dliffraoe  ItmIwmI  for  a  country  with 
»  naOoiua  deblgnttt«r  than  all  the  ooun- 
trtea  of  the  wortd  oanltArmA,  to  continue 
to  tax  our  people  to  give  away  our  goods 
to  try  to  boy  Meode  amooc  people  who 
readily  turn  asuinet  vm  when  the  till  goee 
empty  and  the  tfilia  are  down.  Any  sup- 
porter of  thto  wasteful  throw-away  pro- 
gram, who  hae  one  hungry  child  or  one 
depreeMd  tNulaMi  In  his  district,  should 
hang  his  head  In  sbame.  if  he  continues 
to  vote  funds  that  are  to  be  so  irresponsi- 
bly spent.  HofW  absurd,  how  foolish, 
how  Ignorant  can  we  get  when  we  throw 
our  money  away  to  our  enemies?  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  ofiinkm.  it  borders  on 
treason. 

In  the  Auguat  tmue  of  the  Reader's 
Dlgeet.  Mr.  Ctaailea  Stevenson  presented 
shocking  evtdenee  that  UJ3.  aid,  poured 
out  to  OomiBuiilai  and  neutral  coun- 
tries, to  strengttMnlng  our  enemies  and 
often  subsidiilnc  their  efforts  to  win  the 
eold  war.  I  commend  the  Readers'  Di- 
gest for  printing  tills  story  and  I  recom- 
mend it  to  yoa  for  your  reading  and 
study.  Under  unanimous  consent  I  In- 
clude Mr.  Stevenson's  story  at  this  point : 

[ftom   RMdar^  DIgwt,   Au«uct    1963 1 
Lvr's  9rov  Ornnmam  VA.  Ddllabs  To  Aid  Oub 


(By  ObaiiM  Stevetuon) 

Onc«  mora  ths  annual  battle  over  forelgn- 
aUl  aproprtatlons  la  sttrrlnK  paMlona  In  Con- 
gfMS.  Amid  ttaa  •troncaat  crltlcUma  yet 
trom  tazpayen,  asald  rapaated  allegaUon«  of 
"wasta"  and  "mlsuaa  of  f\inda."  our  legislator* 
ara  balng  piroddsd  to  cut  deeply  into  tlie  at.S 
bOllon  which  Prasldant  Kennedy  InBlate  they 
must  Tote  to  aea  tha  Agency  for  International 
Dareloptnant  (AID)  tlirouch  another  year. 

But  It's  tlma  to  faoa  up  to  an  important 
fact:  Simply  xadueliig  appropriations  won't 
cxire  what*!  wrong  with  an  aid  organization 
which  is  in  mora  trouble  than  ever  after 
gotng  through  10  dlCsrant  administrators.  5 
major  raorganlsatlona,  and  more  than  100  bil- 
lion tax  doUan. 

"The  Cnltad  Statas  has  yet  to  develop  an 
intelligible  theory  at  foreign  aid."  says  Dr. 
Haas  Uorgentbao,  who  heads  Chicago  Uni- 
versity's renownad  Osnter  for  the  Study  of 
American  Foreign  Pblley.  "None  of  our  ob- 
Jeetlvea  has  bean  aShieved."  says  Exigene 
Black,  recently  ratUad  President  of  the  World 
Bank.  "SovlaC  Isflttanoa  remains  at  high 
tide.  Our  illspiiii— ttone  of  money  have  won 
us  neither  gratlttida  nor  affecUon.  but  more 
often  grumbling  dlaiatlsf action." 

Chairman  Ono  B.  PassMtw.  of  the  House 
An^jHToprlatlons  Coaamlttae,  who  la  closest  to 
the  woe,  simu  It  all  up  after  a  thousand 
hours  of  otBclal  baartngs.  "The  trouble." 
says  PASBMAir,  "la  that  too  much  of  our 
foreign  aid  has  datarlorated  Into  a  subsidy 
of  Communist  takaovar.  And  the  spenders 
ara  so  power  hungry,  they  so  withhold  the 
truth  from  the  public,  they  are  so  beyond 
the  normal  controls  of  Congress,  that  there 
seems  no  way  to  eonflne  assistance  to  help- 
ing people  help  theeaaalves  xuless  we  kill  the 
entire   operation  and   bagln   over." 

The  record  carrlaa  Its  own  proof.  Senator 
HABar  P.  Bran  of  Virginia,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Plnanoa  Ooaualttea,  looked  at  the 
Oovamment's  booka  to  dlaeover  that  even  In 
the  face  of  ysarly  budget  trimming  by  Con- 
gress, the  authotltlas  haven't  been  able  to 
spend  as  much  aM  monay  as  they've  been 
given  in  any  yaar  slaea  1968.  Tet,  crying 
poverty,  they  qnlatly  aoe«nnulate  funds  from 
several  dlflerant  apfroptiatlona,  of  which 
the  current  reqmat  rapraaants  Just  a  part. 
Then  they  earmark  this  money  as  "obliga- 


tions" for  future  spending.  Senator  Btss 
has  discovered  that  the  unexpended  balances 
from  previous  appropriations  have  soared 
from  Sll.TVr  million  in  1»S8  to  sai.aTa  mil- 
lion in  June  1963 — enough  to  keep  the  aid 
administrators  going  for  many  more  years 
even  If  they  never  get  another  cent  from 
Congress. 

In  dishing  out  aid  money,  the  spenders 
give  slight  heed  to  Congress  or  even  to  their 
own  handplcked  eulvtsers  An  example  la 
Oen.  Lucius  D.  Clay's  proald  group  which 
President  Kennedy  named  to  advise  about 
reforms.  The  Committee  reported  to  the 
President:  "The  United  States  should  not  aid 
a  foreign  government  In  establishing  govern- 
ment-owned Industries  which  compete  with 
existing  private  endeavors.  We  should  not 
extend  aid  which  Is  inconsistent  with  our 
beliefs,  democratic  tradition  and  knowledge 
of  economic  organization  and  consequences  " 

The  Committee  opposed  any  such  Ideas  as 
having  the  United  States  advance  »5ia  mil- 
lion to  start  building  a  •  1.883. 766,000  Oovern- 
ment-owned  steel  plant  'or  India  We 
already  are  handing  over  up  to  9775  million 
a  year — some  S3  bUlion  since  1960— to  keep 
India's  socialistic  experimentations  afloat, 
while  that  country's  healthy  private  enter- 
prises mark  time  waiting  for  a  bureaucracy 
to  grant  permits  for  their  every  expansion 
scheme.  As  for  this  steel  plant.  150  tech- 
nicians, appointed  by  AID  to  Investigate  In 
India,  reported  back  that  they  had  t>een 
unable  to  prove  that  the  venture  is  feasible. 

Nevertheless.  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced his  support  for  the  Oovernment 
plant:  retired  Ambassador  to  India  Prof. 
John  Kenneth  Oalbralth  had  said  that  "by 
this  procedure  we  will  not  arouse  suspicions 
that  we  seek  to  mold  Indian  economic  policy 
to  our  own  Image." 

Even  more  disturbing  Is  ovir  alders'  per- 
sistence in  slphonlni;  subsidies  into  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia. 

"When  we  help  a  Communist  form  of  gov- 
ernment we  are  undermining  the  security  of 
our  own  country."  Senator  Prank  J  Lausche, 
of  Ohio,  protested  last  year  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Others  agreed.  Over  administration 
objections.  Congress  last  August  forbade 
sending  more  than  food  to  any  country  that 
Is  part  of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

Tet,  3  months  later,  we  extended  Marshal 
Tito  $136,700,000  In  aid — Just  about  as  much 
as  he  received  in  the  previous  year  "Oh,  but 
most  of  this  was  food  for  peace."  I  was  told 
at  AID  headquarters  In  Washington  "And 
It  wasn't  assistance.    Tito  paid  for  that  food  " 

The  trouble  is,  such  "purchases"  lark  re- 
ality. PcH'  example,  over  the  past  9  years, 
we've  given  Tito  cotton,  oils,  and  wheat, 
which  cost  us  $901  million.  Most  of  this  is 
not  U3. -owned  surplus:  a  broker  buys  the 
grain  the  Yugoslavs  want  on  the  Chicago  ex- 
change when  they  want  It  and  we  pay  for  It. 
We  then  pay  the  freight  to  seaboard.  There 
we  pay  for  storage.  Then  In  most  cases  we 
pay  shipping  costs  to  Yugoslavia,  where  Tito 
markets  the  wheat  for  his  own  government's 
profit. 

Tito  "pays  "  the  United  States  only  In  part, 
and  then  by  crediting  to  us  some  Yugoslav 
paper  dinars.  We  can't  take  these  dinars 
out  of  Yugoslavia.  By  agreement  we  pass  90 
percent  of  the  money  back  to  the  Yugoslav 
Oovernment,  either  as  gifts  or  as  "loans  " 
repayable  only  In  more  blocked  dinars,  for 
Tito  to  spend  on  developing  his  country's  air- 
ports, highways,  mines,  papermlUs,  rail- 
roads and  canals.  We  must  use  the  remain- 
ing 10  percent  to  maintain  our  Belgrade  Em- 
bassy. About  all  we  get  out  of  the  arrange- 
nvent  Is  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  US. 
Infonnatlon  Agency  reading  room  In  Bel- 
grade. 

Tito  tells  his  people — and  we  don't  con- 
tradict hlni — that  he  receives  nothing  free 
from  the  United  States:  he  pays  for  what  he 
gets.  As  our  bounty  has  flowed  in  to  bolster 
his    sagging    economy,    he    has    assailed    the 


United  States  for  seeking  International  con- 
trols of  atomic  blasting  when  Russia  Is  In  a 
testing  mood  He  has  supported  Russia's 
policy  on  Berlin.  He  votes  with  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  at  the  UN.  He  spearheads  anti- 
Western  movements  among  African  and 
Asian    nations. 

It's  much  the  same  with  Poland.  We  sent 
Ambassador  Jacob  Beam  to  woo  Poland  away 
from  Moscow  with  gifts.  And  although 
Beam  reported  back  to  the  State  Department 
that  the  Poles  had  "perhaps  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  considering  our  economic  coopera- 
tion as  a  matter  of  right"  and  returned  here 
almost  2  years  ago  to  adnUt  failure,  our 
Oovernment  has  refused  to  stop  funnellng 
aid  tu  Polish  communism.  It  has  answered 
Congress'  growing  anger  at  this  j>ollcy  by 
supplementing  $61  million  in  cash  aid  in  the 
last  7  years  with  $673  million  worth  of  agri- 
cultural surplus  conunodlties.  $81  million  of 
It  In  the  last  12  months. 

Our  diplomats  In  Warsaw  say  that  except 
for  our  food  there  would  be  Polish  bread- 
lines. Indeed,  not  only  has  food  of  peace 
prevented  a  possible  explosion  in  Poland:  a 
House  committee  has  now  found  that  receipt 
of  our  agricultural  commodities  by  Poland 
allows  It  to  export  food  to  other  bloc  mem- 
bers, thus  helping  the  Soviet  conspiracy  to 
solve  Its  most  awesome  Internal  problem. 
What  we  do  has  so  eased  the  pressures  on 
Russia  to  feed  its  dependent  states  that  it 
Is  able  now  to  use  Its  own  wheat  to  spear- 
head Its  Infiltration  of  Latin  America. 

Meanwhile,  our  help  to  the  Poles  has  ena- 
bled them  to  send  $13  million  worth  of  aid 
to  Castro's  Cuba  and  $16  million  worth  to 
North  Vietnam,  reportedly  including  arms 
useful  in  guerrilla  operations  against  our 
own  soldiers  In  South  Vietnam.  It  enables 
the  Poles  to  aid  Bast  Germany,  whose  econ- 
omy Is  In  a  shambles  because  Its  largest  In- 
dustries have  been  meshed  with  Soviet  and 
Czech  endeavors  In  turning  out  rockets  and 
nuclear  arms.  In  last  year's  Berlin  crisis 
Poland  showed  her  gratitude  to  us  by  mobi- 
lizing her  armed  forces  to  support  Soviet 
threats 

In  country  after  country,  the  record  shows, 
our  ofBclals  have  encouraged  aid  which  helps 
communism  more  than  It  helps  us.  A  report 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations tells  how  "the  United  States  team  In 
Cambodia  made  a  dellt>erate  determination 
to  finance  and  construct  two  radio  stations 
which  when  completed  became  an  adjunct  to 
a  Chinese -Conununlst  gift  to  the  Cambodian 
Oovernment  of  a  radio  broadcasting  com- 
plex." When  a  subordinate  passed  along  his 
discovery  that  U.S. -financed  materials  were 
being  used  in  the  construction  of  a  Russian- 
built  hospital  In  Cambodia,  the  report  states, 
an  AID  superior  caused  the  man  to  be  trans- 
ferred, given  an  unsatisfactory  efficiency 
rating,  and  ultimately  fired. 

In  June  1960  the  Government  of  Burma 
wanted  help  from  the  United  States  to  build 
a  road  Unking  Rangoon  with  Mandalay.  En- 
gineering firms  sent  to  Investigate  reported 
back  that  the  kind  of  road  the  Burmese 
wanted  was  economically  unfeasible.  No 
K^creement  was  reached. 

Then,  in  March  1962,  Oen.  Ne  Win  took 
over  Burma,  established  a  military  dictator- 
ship and  Jailed  his  predecessor. 

He  kicked  out  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the 
Asia  Foundation  because  they  represented 
private  enterprise,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  spending  $12  million  of  private 
funds  on  the  most  effective  agricultural  and 
educational  development  programs  In  the 
country.  He  Is  nationalizing  the  economy. 
He  denounced  capitalism  as  "the  pernicious 
economic  system  In  which  man  exploits 
man."  He  canceled  extensive  English-teach- 
ing programs  which  had  been  sponsored  for 
years  by  Americans  and  British  in  a  land 
where  English  was  the  langtiage  of  educated 
people.  He  prohibited  Burmese  from  coming 
to  America   as   Fulbrlght   scholars.     He   has 
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also  Invited  In  Chlnese-Communlst  techni- 
cians, management,  and  assistance  projacta. 
Now,  with  Ne  Win's  transition  complete. 
we  are  giving  him  military  equipment  at  a 
rate  of  $10  million  a  year,  although  thla 
does  not  show  on  any  aid  books.  And  last 
spring,  on  top  of  another  $21  million  of  aa- 
sorted  assistance  tar  1963,  AID  announced 
it  was  going  ahead  with  the  first  4a-mlla  leg 
of  the  Rangoon -Mandalay  highway,  although 
no  agreement  has  yet  been  reached  on  the 
feasibility  of  the  rest  of  the  road. 

Congressional  alarm  Is  also  mounting  over 
assistance  given  to  countries  which  expropri- 
ate private  property.  Last  summer  cna  legis- 
lators stipulated  by  law  that  assistance  must 
be  cut  off  from  any  country  which  seized 
US.  investments.  But  by  late  fall  so  little 
was  being  done  that  Senator  BoxraKX  B.  HiCK- 
ENLoopxx,  of  Iowa,  charged  that  "specific  In- 
structions had  gone  out  from  the  State  De- 
partment to  our  representatives  abroad  to 
soft-pedal  this  amendment."  Not  imtU  6 
months  after  enactment  of  the  amendment 
(and  a  week  beyond  the  congressional  dead- 
line for  required  enforcement)  did  the  State 
Department  finally  get  around  to  suspending 
AID  projects  that  cost  us  $25  million  In  Oey- 
lon,  which  had  seized  American  oil  propertlea 
without  compensation  so  they  could  be  used 
to  market  Soviet  petroleum  products.  Food 
for  peace  shipments  to  Ceylon  still  con- 
tinue— with  most  payments  returned  to  the 
Ceylon  Government  to  be  used  for  further 
economic  development. 

The  United  States  solved  the  problem  of 
Brazil's  selz\u-e  of  an  American -owned  tele- 
phone company  by  dangling  the  prospect  c€ 
more  millions  if  she  paid  for  the  property. 
Then  with  the  new  aid  flowing  In — $398  mil- 
lion over  the  next  21  months — BrasU  has 
been  able  not  only  to  pay  for  the  selaed 
properties  but  to  nationalize  still  more,  and 
enter  into  a  trade  pact  with  Rusala., 

Congress  Is  on  record  as  opposing  aid  to 
countries  which  "live  on  our  aid  while  they 
channel  their  own  resources  Into  arms  from 
Russia."  Yet  this  Is  exactly  what  Is  happen- 
ing in  the  case  of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
Ever  since  1©66.  Col.  Ghuual  Abdel  Nasser  has 
been  mortgaging  the  better  part  o*  his  ex- 
portable cotton  crop  to  the  Soviet  bloc  as 
payment  for  more  than  $100  mllUon  a  year 
in  arnu!  and  other  assistance.  The  purpoee: 
An  incessant  war  of  subversion  and  vlcdence 
aimed  at  Uking  over  the  90  million  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Arab  world  and  alienating  them 
from  the  United  States  and  the  Imperialist 
Western  nations.  He  has  confiscated  Egypt's 
industries  and  taken  over  virtually  every- 
thing In  the  country  which  represented  for- 
eign private  Investment. 

What  have  we  done  about  this?  Why,  we 
have  continued  to  pay  Nasser  every  year. 
In  the  last  6  years  our  aid  has  doubled, 
tripled,  quadrupled  The  effect  has  been  to 
subsidize  Nasser,  to  «p  his  economy  going 
so  he  could  hand  /er  some  of  the  chief 
resources  of  his  country  to  the  Soviets  for 
their  arms  and  help  in  agitating  against  us 
and  Independent  Arabs. 

Our  1962  direct  economic  assistance  to 
Nasser — $224,100.000 — outdistanced  anything 
we  did  for  anyone  In  the  world  except  India, 
Pakistan  and,  because  of  earthquake  recon- 
struction, Chile.  We  treated  him  better 
than  Turkey,  our  desperately  poor  flghtlng 
partner.  We  gave  him  far  more  than  we 
gave  all  the  friendly  Arab  nations  put  to- 
gether. In  addition,  in  Just  the  first  6 
months  of  fiscal  1963.  we  agreed  to  have 
him  "buy  "  another  $646  mlUlon  worth  of 
fixxl  for  peace  commodities  with  Egyptian 
currency.  This  is  more  than  anybody  else  In 
the  world  received,  and  It  brings  Nasser's 
food  for  peace  assistance  alone  to  more  than 
•  1  billion. 

These  commodities  are  sold  on  the  Bgyp- 
tlan  market  for  ciirrency.  which  when  paid 
to  us  Is  mostly  turned  back  to  Nasser  to 
meet  his  budget  deficits  and  build  more 
state-owned  factories.     Our  aid  enabled  him 


In  a  single  gesture  to  distribute  a  $43  mil- 
lion dividend  to  1,600.000  factory  and  gov- 
ernment workers  as  "profit  shares  and  bo- 
nuses" so  as  to  convince  the  people  that  his 
state  ownership  did  Indeed  provide  them  with 
more  prosperity  than  "Imperialistic"  private 
Investments  from  abroad. 

The  Egyptian  people  know  nothing  about 
oxir  aaalstance.  "Assistance?  What  assist- 
ance?" Nasser  says,  "I  pay  you  for  what  I 
get,  dont  I?" 

Last  year,  when  news  of  ovir  latest  aid  fil- 
tered around  the  Mediterranean,  other  Arab 
leadoa  reacted  with  such  apoplectic  amaze- 
ment that  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  John  S.  Badeau.  had  to  race 
aroxuid  by  plane  In  an  attempt  to  placate 
them. 

"But  we  are  your  allies,"  they  said.  "You 
are  underwriting  the  Bgyptlan-Soviet  con- 
queat  of  the  Middle  East.  Now  Nasser  will 
have  more  resovut^es  than  ever  with  which 
to  undermine  us." 

Our  officials  said  such  fears  were  groimd- 
less.  Tet  within  weeks  the  first  of  40  new 
Mig  fighting  planes  arrived  In  Egypt  from 
Russia.  Our  aid  enabled  Nasser  to  go  Into  a 
Yemen  war  with  18.000  troops,  then  20,000. 
then  28,000  by  daily  airlifts  In  Russian-sup- 
plied planes.  Our  aid  means  funds  which 
enable  his  Voice  of  Cairo  radio  to  goad  the 
offioers,  soldiers,  and  students  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  Jordan  to  overthrow  Saud  and  Hus- 
sein, the  chiefs  of  those  two  countries. 
"How  long  are  you  going  to  tolerate  them?" 
the  Voice  shouts.  "Overthrow  these  lackeys 
who  have  sold  their  honor  and  dignity  and 
who  cooperate  with  the  arch  enemies  of 
the  Arabs — the  English,  the  Americans,  the 
Jfews." 

"Tliese  are  the  words  that  we  are  sub- 
sidising,'' Senator  Ebncst  Gkuxning,  of 
Alaaka,  recently  told  the  Senate.  "What 
kind  of  policy  Is  that  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  who  are  dedicated  to  promot- 
ing peace  In  the  world?" 
But  still  the  aid  flows  in. 
wiwaii  wonder  then  that  Algeria's  Premier 
Ahmed  Ben  Bella,  whom  Nasser  eggs  on,  can 
fly  directly  to  Cuba  after  talking  aid  terms 
in  Washington,  and  there  demand  that  we 
^hiiTtfiftn  our  Guantanamo  naval  base. 
am^ii  wonder  that  on  arriving  home  Ben 
Bella  can  say:  "Algeria  will  have  a  socialism 
a  la  Castro.  No  power  In  the  world  can 
prevent  o\ir  country's  advance  on  this  road." 
Small  wonder.  Indeed.  Our  aid  to  him — 
$91,800,000  In  the  past  year— makes  It  pos- 
sible. 

■nie  same  sort  of  appeasement  adds  to  our 
woe  In  Indonesia,  the  world's  fifth  most  pop- 
ulous nation.  We  were  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  Indonesia;  after  World  War  n 
we  threatened  to  deny  Marshall  plan  aid  to 
the  Dutch  unless  they  gave  up  their  control 
of  theae  Bast  Indies.  But  Indonesia's  Presi- 
dent Sukarno  also  coveted  grandeur  and 
Dutota  West  New  Guinea,  a  primitive  land 
at  Negroid  Papuans.  1,800  miles  from  his  own 
capital  but  adjacent  to  Australian  territory. 
So  while  he  has  neglected  his  economy  and 
potired  the  wealth  from  his  tin  mines  and 
rubber  plantations  Into  Russia  to  pay  for 
Mig  fighters,  long-range  bombers,  guided 
mlsalles  and  submarines,  we  have  pumped 
$787,300,000  in  gifts  Into  the  country.  We've 
trained  doctors  and  dentists  for  a  population 
which  suffers  for  lack  of  medical  care,  only 
to  see  Sukarno  draft  them  so  he  co\ild  have 
a  atandlng  army  of  260,000.  When  his 
emerging  Industries  slowed  to  30  percent  of 
normal  production  for  want  of  exchange 
with  which  to  import  repair  and  mainte- 
nance parts,  we  advanced  emergency  mil- 
lions so  he  could  buy  these  parts  from 
abroad. 

"Sukarno's  no  Communist."  I  was  told 
both  In  Washington  and  Djakarta.  "He 
only  wants  to  bring  West  New  Guinea  into 
Indoneala,  and  he  must.  Otherwise  his 
revolution  Is  Incomplete." 


Have  our  efforts  strengthened  our  posi- 
tion In  Asia?  Already  dispatches  Indicate 
worries  that  Sukarno  Is  setting  up  In  West 
New  Guinea  the  same  sort  of  oulqixist  against 
adjacent  Australian-held  territories  as  Castro 
has  established  against  us  In  Cuba.  He  has 
threatened  to  tise  his  military  force,  the 
most  potent  in  southeast  Asia,  If  Independ- 
ent Malaya,  Singapore,  and  the  British 
dependencies  on  British  Borneo  carry  out 
their  announced  plan  to  Join  In  an  antl- 
Communlst  federation  come  August  31.  In 
the  presence  of  the  titular  het^l  of  the 
Chinese-Communist  state,  he  has  signed  a 
manifesto  calling  for  enforcement  of  Red 
China's  major  policies  In  Asia;  the  Chinese 
In  return  have  vowed  to  support  Sukarno's 
cause    against   Malaysia. 

Becaiise  of  this  strange  cconpulsion  of  our 
offlcials  to  pour  fuel  on  burning  problems, 
instead  of  trying  to  put  out  the  fires,  we 
have  exported  more  dollars  than  our  private 
enterprise  can  bring  back  from  oversea  In- 
vestments and  trade.  Faith  In  our  currency 
has  declined  due  to  our  Increasing  deficits 
at  home  and  abroad.  Our  gold  supply  has 
dwindled  dangerously. 

This  Is  admitted  by  our  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. Oxir  Government  Is  so  worried  that 
it  has  sent  Ambassadors  literally  begging 
past  and  present  foreign  beneficiaries  of  our 
charity  to  help  us  out — to  at  least  let  us 
sell  to  American  tourists  there  a  small  part 
of  the  ciurency  we  have  acquired  In  ex- 
change for  food  for  peace.  But  what  was 
the  answer?  No.  And  this  from  Burma. 
India,  Indonesia.  Pakistan,  Poland,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

Seeking  some  way  to  stop  the  run  on  gold, 
the  Conunerce  Department  Is  now  dis- 
couraging European  Investments  by  Amer- 
ican private  enterprise.  "We  have  put  up  a 
caution  light  on  Investment  In  the  developed 
ootintrles,"  says  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  H.  Hodges,  "because  of  our  balance- 
of-payment  difficulties." 

Yet  the  admlnlstraUon  In  the  face  of  all 
this  wants  a  bigger  aid  appropriation  this 
year;  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rxisk  says 
that  anyone  who  tries  to  cut  the  requested 
amounts  will  be  cooperating  with  Com- 
munist global  strategy. 

Is  it  not  time  to  ask  ovu-selves  why? 
Is  It  not  time  to  consider  the  advice  of 
Chairman  George  Champion  of  New  York's 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank?  He  would  have  us 
and  the  other  friendly  capital-supplying 
nations  cocwdlnate  our  aid  through  an  in- 
dependent btmklng-type  organization  staffed 
by  professionals  from  the  world  of  banking 
and  private  enterprise.  Such  a  multina- 
tional approach  has  also  been  proposed  by 
experts  like  retired  Wcwld  Bank  Prealdent 
Black  and  Herbert  V.  Prochnow.  former 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs. 

The  means  for  getting  such  an  operation 
underway  alrejuly  exists  within  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Coc^>eratlon  and  De- 
velc^ment,  in  which  most  Western  naUcms 
and  Japan  participate.  All  that's  needed  is 
for  Congress  not  to  be  content  with  cutting 
aid  appropriations,  but  to  order  a  phaseout 
of  our  current  aid  operations  and  eetabllsh  a 
special  Joint  congressional  ctMnmlttee  which 
can  at  last  start  working  toward  a  new  order. 


PROPOSED     INTEREST     EQUALIZA- 
TION TAX  WILL  NOT  ACCOMPLISH 
INTENDED  PURPOSE 
Mr.    MATSUNAGA.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MATSDMAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
aj3d  laxge  I  bav*  been  a  stanch  supporter 
of  the  Mlmizilstrstlon's  yarious  pro- 
errams.  and  will  oootinue  to  be  so.  But 
when  I  am  oonTlneed  that  a  proposal 
of  the  admlnJsfermtton  will  not  accomplish 
the  good  that  It  la  Intended  to  accom- 
plish and  will  Ukely  have  the  opposite 
effect,  I  cannot  but  rise  in  opposition 
to  such  propoMd. 

The  proposed  taitereet  equalization  tax 
falls  within  this  category,  and  I  urge  Its 
defeat.  I  asstire  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  am  not  alone  In  this  view.  Hawaii's 
Gov.  John  A.  Bums,  former  Member 
of  this  House,  shares  this  view.  Dr. 
James  H.  ShoeBaker.  an  internationally 
recognised  eooimnlBt.  now  vice  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Hawaii,  recently  testified 
before  the  Hooae  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  tfals  same  effect.  Mr. 
George  Cluifdin,  editor  of  the  Honolulu 
AdTertlser,  and  one  of  Hawaii's  most 
highly  req?ected  cltliens,  expressed 
similar  views,  pdating  to  the  adverse 
effects  that  tlie  proposed  tax  portends, 
not  only  for  Hawaii  but  also  for  the  en- 
tire Nation.  U&der  unanimous  consent 
I  Include  Mr.  C3u4>Iln's  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  of 
August  28  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcobo: 


Tioa  Is 


Tkade' 


In  principle,  CTcryone  favors  free  and  un- 
restricted trade  ^mr\t\g  nations.  In  practice, 
the  enthuBlacm  MOMtlmea  diminishes. 

Ko  one  in  reomt  year*  has  been  a  more  ar- 
dent supporter  of  tiM  principle  of  free  trade 
than  the  Kezuiedy  administration.  In  fact. 
free  trad*  has  almost  become  an  article  of 
faith  with  the  administration,  somevhat  like 
the  protecttre  tariff  In  the  days  of  McKlnley. 

So  it  Is  all  the  more  Ironic  that  the  White 
Rouse  la  now  propoetng  to  Congress  a  gradu- 
ated tax  ranging  from  2.75  to  IS  percent  on 
th«  porchaae  of  foreign  securities  by  US. 
InTestora.  That  Is  the  exact  opposite  of  free 
trade  and  a  blood  brother  to  the  protective 
tariff. 

The  reason  for  tlM  Kennedy  propoeal  U  the 
ooottnulBc  outflow  of  VS.  gold  reserves,  due 
to  an  unfavorabls  bslanoe  of  payments.  The 
admlnlatratlOB  wsuld  bope  to  cut  down  mi 
VB.  Investment  abroad  and  thereby  slow  the 
gold  aaXOam. 

On  the  surfaes  tt  swims  logical,  but  experts 
are  warning  that  It  might  have  }uet  the  op- 
posite effect,  particalarly  In  the  case  of 
Japan. 

Dorlnc  the  past  S  years  the  United  States 
has  sold  •!.•  Mnkm  more  to  Japan  than 
Japan  has  bought  fMm  the  United  States.  U 
the  propoeed  tax  goes  through,  the  experts 
say.  Japan  mlgh*  kaws  to  Impoee  restrictions 
on  pmrotTsea  fraaa  tbs  United  States  which 
ooiad  have  tbs  asS  sCsct  of  actually  Increas- 
ing tbre  n3.  bslawBS  of-payments  deficit. 

Qna  pozBllng  point  Is  that  good  invest- 
menta  in  a  hoomtiig  economy  like  that  of 
Japan  preeumataly  return  fimds  to  UjB.  In- 
vestors. So  how.  In  tbs  long  haul.  Is  this  a 
serious  problem  with  respect  to  balance  of 
payments? 

The  proposed  tax  Is  of  particular  concern 
to  Hawaii.  In  the  tstaads  there  are  an  esti- 
mated 10.000  holdsrs  of  Japanese  securities, 
with  Investments  believed  to  approach  $25 
mlUion. 

When  the  PresMsnt's  tax  propoeal  was 
made  public  last  month  it  contributed  to  a 
slump  on  the  Tokyo  stock  exchange  which 
cost  island  InTastars  aa  estimated  $«  million 
in  paper  losses. 

But  the  problaaa  goas  beyond  the  imma- 
dUte  concern  of  ■■■■rHiis  bnywa.  Japan  is 
preparing  to  UbataUas  tts  Import  of  HawaUan 
pineapple  products.  And  It  Is  preparing  to 
lift  Its  restrictions  on  travel  abroad  by  Japa- 


nese  citizens.  Application  of  the  proposod 
taj(  could  prompt  Japan  lo  suspend  Its  pine- 
apple and  travel  plans. 

Both  activities  mean  much  to  the  Hawai- 
ian economy.  Bank  of  Hawaii  ecouomist 
James  Shoemaker  has  testified  In  Congress 
that  tourism  from  Japan,  now  putting  about 
%&  million  a  year  into  the  Hawullan  economy. 
could  rise  to  around  $20  million  a  year  U\  a 
ahort  time 

And.  of  course,  the  Hai^.iiiaii  pineapple  in- 
dustry needs  all  the  new  business  It  can  get 
to  offset  the  lncrea.si.ig  competition  from 
foreign  pineapple  and  frcm  domestic  canners 
of  other  fruits. 

Shoemaker  s«id  with  respect  to  tourl.=im 
th.it  "even  if  a  significant  fraction  of  the 
potential  travel  from  Japan  to  Hawaii  were 
curtailed  •  •  •  the  effect  would  be  to  In- 
crease rather  than  decrease  our  (Hawaii  si 
negative  balance -of -payments  position  " 

As  for  the  total  national  picture,  he  said, 
"It  appears  probaole  •  •  •  that  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  and  to  a  less  marked  degree,  the 
negative  effects  on  the  economic  relations 
between  the  United  Stages  and  Japan  would 
be  such  as  to  offset  any  favorable  effects  on 
our   balance-of-payments   position.' 

The  conUn\iing  outflow  of  US.  gold  re- 
.wrvee  Is  a  matter  of  serious  concern,  directly 
Influencing  the  future  stability  of  the  dollar. 
The  Kennedy  administration  Is  seeking  every 
poaslt>le  way  to  halt  the  drain. 

But  the  propoeed  tax  on  foreign  securities 
seems  not  to  be  an  answer,  containing  seeds 
for  as  much  harm  as  good  It  is  a  step  in 
the  opposlta  direction  of  free  trade  and 
coukl  lead  to  erection  of  greater  barriers. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  WAGComfXRl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  pcntleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have,  on  previous  occasions,  spoke  of  the 
antl -South  prejudice  that  asserts  Itself 
in  the  reporting  and  editorializing  of  the 
northern  press,  radio,  and  television  on 
tlxe  subject  of  civil  rights. 

I  do  not  believe  any  man  who  Ls  truly 
honest  will  deny  that  the  news  media 
are  biased  in  their  coverage  of  this  sub- 
ject. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  cleaiest  Indict- 
ments returned  against  the  totalitarian 
press  was  contained  in  an  editorial  in 
the  Shreveport  Journal  of  August  15 
which  cited  an  earlier  writing  of  Lucius 
Beebe.  Since  there  Ls  no  chance  of  this 
story  appearing  anywhere  else  in  print. 
I  would  like  to  have  it  placed  in  the 
Record  so  others  will  have  a  chance  of 
reading  it: 

BOBBT  KXMNEBT  S  TOTAtJTAai.\N  PRESS 

Lucius  Beebe,  writing  in  his  column,  "This 
Wild  West."  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
has  leveled  a  stinging  Indictment  against  the 
American  press  in  general  for  Ita  anti-South 
prejudice  in  reporting  and  commenting  upon 
so-called  civil  rtghta  demonstrations  which 
have  plagued  certain  parta  of  the  Nation. 

A  portion  of  Mr.  Beebe's  column  from  the 
August  12  issue  of  the  Chronicle  follows: 

"It  Is  a  safe  bet,  predicted  on  the  Kennedy 
family  tradition  of  opportunism  In  politics, 
that  Robert  Kennedy  cares  less  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Negro  cause  or  for  his  loudly 
espoused  'civil  rights'  program  than  Gov- 
ernor Faubus  or  any  of  the  self-declared  eeg- 


regatioulsts  of  the  Deep  South.  It  Is  a  bet 
that  assuredly  will  find  no  takers  lu  the  edi- 
torial rooms  uf  any  informed  newspaper  la 
the  land. 

'Vet.  despite  the  enlightened  sophistlca- 
Uun  which  obtains  in  all  American  news- 
paper offices  regarding  the  motives  governing 
luiy  aspect  of  public  policy  by  the  younger 
Kennedy,  the  press  of  the  Nation  has  ranged 
Itself  with  totalitarian  solidarity  behind  him 
lu  an  issue  he  has  ruthlessly  exploited  fur 
lus  own  p(.>lltical  advantage  and  with  a  cyni- 
cism unknown  to  American  poliilcs  until  the 
.Lscendency    of    the    Kennedy    fauxily. 

"With  d'xjmsday  screeches  uf  rectitude  and 
.suclai -minded  bre.tst  beating  to  endanger 
tlie  human  rib  cage,  tiie  supposedly  respon- 
.slble  newspaper  and  niagixzlne  press  ol  the 
Nation  has  gone  all  out  and  without  any 
least  qualifying  trace  of  Impartial  aloofness 
lor  a  cause  that  has  to  date  manifested  Itself 
lu  Uttle  but  riot,  mob  rule,  civil  commotion, 
and  tangible  evidence  of  Inamaturlty  and  lu- 
C4ipacity  for  self-government  from  which 
these  same  editors  avert  their  gaze  in  dis- 
may when  confronted  with  their  precise 
parallels  In  Africa. 

"Tlie  reporting  of  Negro  disorders  in  the 
South  both  plctorlally  ajid  editorially  tuu> 
been  so  prejudiced  in  favor  of  mob  rule  by 
a  Lawless  minority  as  seriously  to  compromise 
the  reputation  of  the  American  newspaper 
press  for  dispassionate  reporting.  It  has 
abounded  in  the  now  familiar  photographic 
record  of  Negroes  set  upon  by  'ferocious  and 
inhuman'  police  dogs  and  repulsed  with  fire 
hoses  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  importance 
or  significance  of  the  episodes  Involved,  and 
only  the  Luce  magazines,  to  their  Incal- 
culable credit,  have  even  tentatively  printed 
photographs  of  vast  mobs  of  hostile  Negroes 
taunting  and  setting  upon  lone  unarmed 
policemen  or  of  Negro  hoodlums  baiting  po- 
lice dogs  with  garmenta  as  a  bullfighter  In- 
cites a  bull  in  the  ring. 

"The  newspaper  and  magazine  press  of  the 
Nation  has  reduced  the  Negro  population  to 
an  estate  of  filth,  blasphemy,  ignorance, 
crime,  and  squalor  dictated  only  by  lu  han- 
ker for  unbridled  senaatlonaJism  and  circu- 
lation through  shock  impact.  The  Attorney 
Qeneral  of  the  United  States  views  the  col- 
ored populaaon  with  equal  cynlcl&m  as 
nothing  more  or  better  than  a  limltlesi. 
source  of  political  suffrage." 
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CALM  WITH  KENNEDY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez!  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  has  demonstrated 
on  numerous  occasions  the  moral  leader- 
ship which  the  people  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  their  Chief  Executive  In  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  civil  rights,  and  which 
was  sorely  missed  throughout  the  pre- 
vious administration.  The  recent  civil 
rights  demonstration,  the  march  for  free- 
dom and  jobs,  in  which  more  than  200.000 
peaceful  and  freedom-loving  Americans 
participated,  dramatically  illustrates 
this.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  thi.s 
country  have  so  many  people  conducted 
such  a  [>eaceful  demonstration  with  as 
much  purpose,  with  as  much  dedication, 
and  with  as  much  righteousness  on  their 
side. 

The  prophets  of  gloom,  the  racists,  the 
doubters,  the  critics  all  were  proved 
wrong  in  their  predictions  of  turmoil, 
violence,  and  confusion.  Apparently 
they  were  the  only  ones  confused,  and 
they  probably  still  are.  Many  reasons 
have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  phe- 


nomenon of  the  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tion and  why  it  was  so  succefisful. 

But  the  main  reason  has  been  over- 
looked. The  main  reason  Is  President 
Kennedy.  It  is  the  President's  moral 
courage,  his  early  public  statements  that 
the  demonstration  came  within  the  finest 
American  traditions  whereby  every  citi- 
zen and  every  group  has  the  right  to  pe- 
tition our  Goverrunent.  In  fact,  the 
President  said  he  hoped  that  anybody 
with  a  grievance  would  come  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  to  present  it,  that  such  people 
had  a  right  to  ask  for  redress  of 
their  grievances.  This  early  statement 
brought  forth  the  most  vehement  criti- 
cism from  the  radical  right,  the  ranting 
Republicans,  and  several  syndicated  col- 
umnists. But  just  as  in  the  past,  during 
the  Cuban  crisis,  during  the  Berlin  crisis, 
immediately  after  the  Supreme  Court 
prayer  decision,  and  duririg  the  recent 
railroad  dispute,  to  mention  only  a  few 
significant  instances,  it  was  the  Presi- 
dent's coolheadedness  and  his  determi- 
nation to  meet  the  situation  intelligently 
and  calmly  that  brought  us  through  to  a 
peaceful  and  successful  conclusion. 

President  Kennedy's  moral  stamina, 
his  refusal  to  vacillate  or  to  hesitate  dur- 
ing times  when  events  required  some 
magnitude  of  guidance  and  leadership 
has  now  brought  the  United  States  of 
America  and  every  American  universal 
thanks  and  encomiums  for  showing  the 
world  how  in  an  open  society  a  free  and 
democratic  Government  receives  a  peti- 
tion for  the  redress  of  grievances. 

Kennedy  is  still  the  remedy.  Let  us 
stay  calm  with  Kennedy. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DuLsKi,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday, 
September  11,  1963. 

Mr.  PoREM Aif ,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DiNGELLi ,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  1  hour,  on  September 
10. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  i>ermission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congrsssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  OLrvER  P.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Short. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dingell)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Powell  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Grabowski. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DINGELL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;   aocord- 

iii^ly    (at    12   o'clock    and    35   minutes 


pjn.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 3, 1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAnONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1183.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  (Procurement),  Department 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  the  semiaimual 
report  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  of 
research  and  development  procurement  ac- 
tions of  $SO,(X)0  and  over  fc«-  the  period 
January  1  through  June  30,  1963,  pursuant  to 
10  UJ3.C.  2367;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1164.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  the  Air  Force  report 
entitled  "Semiannual  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Procvirement  Action  Report,"  covering 
the  period  January  1  through  June  30,  1063, 
piuvuant  to  section  2367  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1166.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  of  all  claims 
paid  by  this  Department  relating  to  tort 
claims  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1963,  pursuant  to  28  n.S.C.  2671-2680;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1166.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator. National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  referring  to  the 
dates  of  June  18  and  September  28,  1962,  re- 
lating to  funds  used  for  research  and  devel- 
opment to  provide  facilities  for  testing  and 
related  work  on  the  Advanced  Saturn  launch 
vehicle;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

1167.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
JtUy  17,  1963,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illtistra- 
tion,  on  a  letter  report  on  Core  Creek,  N.C., 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Flood  Control,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  October  8,  1946;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

1168.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  propoeed  bill 
enUtled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  2104  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
time  for  filing  certain  claims  for  musterlng- 
out  paymento";  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Senate  Joint  Resolution  72.  Joint 
resolution  favoring  the  holding  of  the  Olym- 
pic games  in  America  in  1968;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  720).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COOLETy:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HH.  7166.  A  bill  to  facUitate  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  721). 
Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  1277.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Hans-Dleter  Slemoneit;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  719) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H  Jt.  8305.  A  bill  to  provide  that  until  June 
30,  1968,  Congress  shall  be  notified  of  certain 
proposed  public  land  actions;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 

H.R.  8306.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  401(d) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  of  certain  certificates 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAKD: 

HJt.  8307.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  401(d) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  of  certain  certificates 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 

H.R.  8308.  A  bill  to  amend  section  401(d) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Issuance  of  certain  certificates 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MORSS: 

H.R.  8309.  A  bill  to  amend  section  401(d) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  certain  certificates  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  WTMAN: 

H.R.  8310.  A  bill  to  amend  section  401(d) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  certain  certificates  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  DULSKI: 

HJl.  8311.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  Niag- 
ara Thruway  shall  be  operated  as  a  freeway; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H11.83I2.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  the 
gradual  reduction  and  eventual  elimination 
of  the  tax  on  general  telephone  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUIM3LESTON: 

HJt.  8313.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  District  of 
Coltmibia  Credit  Unions  Act,  to  convert  cred- 
it unions  incorporated  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  to  Federal  credit  unions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  LANKFORD : 

HJl.  8314.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  land 
for  addition  to  Greenbelt  Park,  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Byliir.  O'KONSKI: 

Hit.  8315.  A  bill  to  amend  section  901(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  provide 
for  the  carriage  by  UJS.-flag  conunercial  ves- 
sels of  certain  cargo  100-percent  gross  ton- 
nage contained  In  such  section;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas : 

H.R.  8316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  pn^lbit  the  Federal 
Conununicatlons  Commission  from  »*">>-*"e 
certain  rules  relating  to  the  length  or  fre- 
quency of  broadcast  advertlsemente;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 
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^Ut.BtCKLMB: 
fLK.  tSir  A  bm  to  autbflrlM  thm  8«i«- 
tary  of  th«  Interior  to  •equlr*  eartaim  Jaad 
for  addltkm  to  Ormabmlt  Park,  la  tb»  State 
of  MaryUiMl,  aad  for  otker  pvapoaaa;  to  tha 
Committaa  on  ttitarloc  and  Inaular  Affalra. 
Bylfr.arTDraOlff: 
H  R.  8318.  A   bUl    to    amand    tha    Internal 
Revenue  Ooda  of  19M  to  provide  a  25 -percent 
credit  afalnat  tiM  IndlTldual  Income  tax  for 
certain  attilf  Wn—I  ainaaiiiiia  Incurred  at  an 
InatltutlOB  oC  klglMT  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bylftr.TAFT: 
HR  8310.     A  bm   to  amecKl   the  Internal 
Revenue  Coda  of  1964  to  provide  an  acceler- 
ated amorttaattOB  datfuctlon  In  certain  caaea 
for  Induatrtai  at  aoaBsaretal  pUnta  and  fa- 
clUUaa  oouateuated   or   eatabUabad   In   eoo- 
nomlcaUy  tepnaaad  areaa;   to  the  Gommlt- 
tee  on  Waya  and  Maana. 

HJfc.t3M.  A  MU  to  create  the  Freedom 
CoaunlaBtai  and  tke  Fraadcan  Academy,  to 
oooduet  rmafell  to  develop  an  lnte«rated 
body  of  upwlimal  knovledga  la  the  po- 
lUtoal.  payoholDCleal,  aoonotnte.  tachaolocleal. 
and  organ  laattonal  areaa  to  Increaae  the  non- 
mUltary  capabUltlaa  at  0>»  United  States  In 
tha  gtobal  aAnaMila  batwean  freedom  and 
rmaannnfm.  to  adacate  and  train  Oovarn- 
mant  paranti—l  and  private  dttaeaa  to  under - 
ataad  and  tanjl—iiat  thJa  body  of  knowledge, 
and  alao  to  pro^tda  edocatlon  and  training 


for  foreign  students  In  these  areas  of  knowl- 
edge under  ap^malato  eondttkiaa:    to  the 
Oommlttaa  on  Un-Aaaerlcan  Actinuee. 
By  lir.  WTMAN: 

H  R.  8321.  A  Mil  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  prevent  the  use  of  stop- 
watches or  other  measuring  (tevlces  to  meas- 
ure the  work  of  an  Individual  employee  In 
the  postal  service:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OlBce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    AVKRY; 

U.J.  Res  678.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  procla- 
mation deslgnaUng  the  first  week  In  March 
of  each  year  as  "Save  Tour  Vision  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarj-. 
By  Mr    OSMZRS: 

H  J.  Res.  879.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  first  week  In  March 
of  each  year  as  "Save  Your  Vision  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr   ASHBROOK : 
H.R.  8822    A    bni    for    the    relief    of    John 
Oeorge  Koetantoyannls;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 


By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H  B  8328.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of    let  Lt. 
David  A.  Staver.  UJ8.  Air  Ftorce:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  ICr.  BUBKHALTER: 
H.R.  8324.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Eugenlo 
liOaa-Bedoya;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  LEiilNSKI: 
HR.  8326.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Antha- 
nosloa    01anou|)olls;     to    the    Committee    oa 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  Mc FALL: 
H  R  8328    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  E. 
Hembree;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HR.  8327    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Anna 
Maria  Zagara;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr  PATTDf  : 
H Jl.  8328.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chris- 
Una  Protonentls;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  <by 
request )  : 
H  R  8329.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hamld 
Y   Mouallem;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan : 
H  R  8330.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Andres 
Parras;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv . 
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Aaerica  Haa  Lost  a  Great  Statomaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NKW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RXPRE8KNTATIVES 

Fridaw,  August  30. 1963 

Hfr.HAIfBUr.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinuliiff  ou^ioaiinf  of  exsMresBlons  of  sor- 
row thftt  I  dmre  so  deeply  with  my  col- 
leagues and  with  people  everywhere  in 
an  walks  of  Ufe  is  Its  own  testimony  of 
the  depth  of  feellnc  held  for  that  out- 
standing statesman,  the  late  Senator 
Bstea  Kef  amrer.  He  was  a  man  who  per- 
sonified the  penonal  characteristics  with 
which  we  aasoelate  the  term  "states- 
man.- 

Throughout  hii  lone  years  of  service 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation,  he  demon- 
strated an  nnshatahlr  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose and  an  unflagglnc  concern  for  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  He  would  not 
be  deterred  In  hie  fight  against  organized 
crime  or  against  those  who  would  at- 
tempt to  ciretunvent  laws  designed  to 
protect  the  public  against  thoee  who 
would  profiteer  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  my  pleas- 
ure to  have  been  associated  with  Estes 
Kef  auver  in  a  number  of  endeavors  dur- 
ing the  years  I  have  been  in  this  House. 
Throughout  his  tenure,  his  honesty,  and 
integrity  permitted  no  course  other  than 
tliat  which  mrlnelple  directed.  He  feared 
no  odds  and  would  not  be  turned  aside 
by  threats  of  advene  consequence,  when 
he  entered  into  battle  for  what  he  imew 
to  be  right. 

The  Senate  and  the  Nation  has  lost 
an  indefatigable  leader  and  champion  of 


the  people.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us 
that  the  memory  and  deeds  of  this  great 
man  continue  to  be  an  inspiration  to 
our  future  endeavors  to  the  end  that  the 
work  he  strove  so  mightily  to  complete 
for  the  good  of  the  Nation  may  be  carried 
forward  as  he  would  wish. 

AlcH^  with  his  other  countless  friends 
and  admirers,  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Kefauver. 
and  to  the  children  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy in  their  great  loss. 


iDdependcBce  of  Trinidad  aad  Te^age 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or     NEW     TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Auffttst  39,  1H3 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 31.  the  nation  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  celebrates  the  first  anniversary 
of  her  independence,  and  we  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  send  warm  fe- 
licitations to  His  ExcellcAcy  the  Gover- 
nor General.  Sir  Solomon  Hochoy;  and 
His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Trii\i- 
dad  and  Tobago  to  the  Uiiitod  Stat^^. 
Ellas  E.  I.  Clarke. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  is  one  of  the 
world's  new  nations  and  is  a  fairly  close 
neighbor  of  the  United  States.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
to  the  [>eople  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  the 
warm  good  wishes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple on  this  day  of  joy,  Uieir  Indejiendeiicc 
Day 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  are  the  most 
southerly  of  the  islands  of  the  West  In- 
dies, lying  Just  off  the  coast  of  South 


America.  Trinidad,  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus on  his  third  voyage  in  1498,  came 
under  British  control  In  1802.  with  tlie 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  To- 
bago, originally  discovered  In  1596  by 
the  English  Captain  Keymis,  came  under 
British  Crown  control  in  1814.  Earlier 
dominated  by  sugar,  coffee,  and  cocoa, 
the  islands  economy  benefited  from  the 
development  of  petroleum  resources, 
which  today  account  for  four-flftlis  of 
the  nation's  exports. 

Ruled  separately  as  Crown  Colonies 
until  1888.  Trinidad  and  Tobago  amal- 
gamated in  that  year,  and  have  grown 
closely  together  since  then,  sharing  com- 
mon administration  and  budget  control. 
Crown  colony  government  lasted  until 
1924,  when  under  the  urgii\g  of  the  out- 
standing political  leader  of  Trinidad. 
Capt.  Arthur  Andrew  Cipriani,  the  con- 
.stitution  was  amended  to  provide  for  a 
legislative  council. 

Pull  adult  suffrage  was  introduced  In 
1945,  and  led  to  a  series  of  elections  and 
proposals  resulting  In  a  new  constitu- 
tion in  1950.  which  increased  the  num- 
ber of  elected  representatives  In  the 
leKi.slative  council,  and  created  an  execu- 
tive council  designed  to  ready  the  Is- 
lands political  leaders  for  full  self- 
Kovernment.  This  constitution  remain- 
ed in  force  until  1956.  when  a  further 
change  provided  for  a  Chief  Minister 
and  an  elected  Finance  Minister,  and  by 
1958  thi.s  had  become  a  full  cabinet  gov- 
ernment, under  the  premiership  of  Dr. 
Eric  Williams,  who  had  been  earlier 
elected  the  islands'  first  Chief  Minister 
in  1956.  Dr.  Williams  brought  his  gov- 
ernment to  full  internal  self-government 
in  1961,  and  negotiated  the  achievement 
of  full  independence  for  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  as  of  August  31,  1962. 


We  here  in  Washington  are  especially 
proud  of  Eric  Williams,  the  Premier  of 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  since  before  en- 
tering politics  he  graduated  from  Oxford 
University  and  held  a  teadilns  post 
here  at  Howard  University.  I*.  Wil- 
liams' People's  National  Movement 
Party  won  13  of  the  24  elected  seats  in 
the  1956  elections,  and  increased  its  ma- 
jority to  20  of  the  30  elected  seats  in 
the  1961  elections.  The  remainder  of 
the  seats  in  the  1961  election  went  to 
the  Democratic  Labor  Party.  Out  of  an 
electorate  of  365,000,  88  percent  voted  in 
the  elections,  a  good  indicator  that  the 
citizens  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  value 
their  votes  highly,  and  can  be  expected 
to  maintain  continuing  civic  Interest  and 
responsible  participation  In  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

Thus,  on  this  first  anniversary  of  their 
day  of  independence,  the  future  pros- 
pects are  bright  for  the  people  of  the 
island  nation.  The  American  people  will 
continue  to  support  and  encourage  the 
development  of  our  newest  neighbor, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago. 


Ckairmaa  Cooley  Acts  Promptly  on  REA 
Loan  to  Ski  Retort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxmou 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBBKNTATIVES 

Friday.  Auffust  30, 1963 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  written  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  Hakold  Coolet,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, concerning  an  REA  section  5  loan 
for  $110,000  to  a  ski  resort  in  Penn- 
sylvania. I  complimented  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  Chairman 
CooLET,  for  his  prompt  and  efficient  ac- 
tion in  calling  a  hearing  to  confront  the 
REA  Administrator  for  authorizing  this 
2-percent  loan  to  the  Valley  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  which  will  be  reloaned 
at  4  percent  to  the  Blue  Knob  Develop- 
ment Corp.,  of  Altocxna.  I  feel  it  Is  most 
important  to  call  this  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  urge  than  to  ex- 
tend proper  commendation  to  the  com- 
mittee chairman  for  his  authoritative 
and  direct  action.  I  would  also  hope 
that  a  large  number  of  my  colleagues 
would  indicate  a  desire  to  attend  those 
hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  REA  Administrator's 
action  was  in  direct  defiance  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  committee  chairman  at 
the  hearings  in  February  of  1962  in  ad- 
dition to  the  committee  language  con- 
tained in  House  Report  No.  1691  of  the 
87th  Congress,  3d  session.  In  addition, 
other  congressional  leaders  have  become 
concerned  with  the  outside  business  ac- 
tivities of  REA  borrowers,  not  related  to 
the  well-being  of  the  American  fanner, 
and  I  know  this  subject  was  dipcussert 
during  the  hearings  on  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  appropriations  for  1964. 

During  those  hearings,  I  pointed  out 
to  REA  Administrator.  Norman  Cla]H>> 


that  considerable  publicity  had  been 
given  to  several  4-percent  loans  made  out 
In  a  number  of  Iowa  communities  to 
managers  of  co-ope  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  their  own  homes.  Under  unan- 
imous consent  I  include  at  this  point  the 
colloquy  that  followed  between  our  very 
able  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  Jamie  Written, 
and  Mr.  Clapp : 

Mr.  WHtrrEN.  May  I  Interrupt  here.  I  am 
like  Mr.  Michel.  Let  us  not  endanger  a  good 
program  by  having  Federal  fund£  used  far 
beyond  the  Intent  of  the  act.  We  have  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  which  make 
rural  Iiouslng  loans.  We  have  set  up  new 
programs  to  finance  homes  for  the  elderly. 
The  Fanners  Home  Administration  Is  ac- 
tively engaged  In  these  things,  and  to  have 
the  REA  associations  do  the  same  things  Is 
not  Intended. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman. 
My  first  statement  to  Mr.  Michel  was  that 
we  do  not  approve  of  a  co-op  lending  money 
to  the  manager  to  build  a  home. 

Mr.  WHirmf.  Tou  disapprove,  but  what 
are   you  doing  about   It? 

Mr.  CiJU>p.  We  are  Investigating  this  par- 
ticular case. 

Mr.  Whittzm.  When  you  Investigate  it, 
what  are  you  going  to  do? 

Mr.  Clafp.  As  soon  as  we  find  out  what 
the  facts  are,  we  will  cross  that  bridge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  anxious  to  find 
out  if  Mr.  Clapp  has  crossed  the  bridge. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  Paui,  Jones,  chairman 
of  the  special  Subconmiittee  on  De- 
partanental  Oversight  and  Consumer  Re- 
lations, to  which  this  instant  case  has 
beoi  referred,  will  check  all  the  bridges. 
Understandably,  the  tentative  date  of 
September  5  had  to  be  postponed,  but 
I  am  sure  that  a  large  number  of  my  col- 
leagues will  be  watching  the  committee 
calendar  at  the  end  of  September  for  a 
definite  date. 


Deeds  Rather  Than  Words 
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Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
spectfully wish  to  call  attention  to  a 
project  which  has  Just  recently  been 
completed  in  one  of  our  Connecticut 
commimities.  I  believe  this  project  has 
meritorious  possibilities  In  the  cause  of 
developing  oiir  friendship  with  the  newly 
formed  States  on  the  African  Continent. 
For  that  reason,  I  would  hope  that  it 
could  be  onulated  by  other  communities 
across  our  coimtry  and,  for  that  reason, 
mention  it  here. 

The  project,  officially  dubbed  "Books 
for  Africa,"  was  sponsored  by  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  Britain, 
Conn.  The  operation  was  organized  by 
a  local  citisen,  Daniel  J.  Kulak.  They 
were  Joined  in  this  good  work  by  the 
American  Hardware  Corp.,  the  New 
Britain  School  Department  and  the 
Peace  Corps.  The  idea  was  to  collect 
outdated  textbooks,  no  longer  in  use  by 
the  local  school  system,  pack  and  ship 


them  to  Africa,  for  distribution  by  the 
Peace  Corps  there.  The  value  of  the 
books  to  the  community  at  the  time  was 
only  nominal — as  dust  collectors  in  the 
storage  rooms  of  the  city's  schools.  Over- 
seas, however,  they  would  be  given  a  new 
lease  on  life,  and  service  again  to  hu- 
manity. 

Starting  at  9:30  in  the  morning  one 
day,  the  local  jaycees  went  to  work 
rounding  up  the  books.  The  American 
Hardware  Co.  contributed  the  space  in 
their  plant  for  storing,  and  the  materials 
for  packing.  By  5  o'clock  that  evening 
10,000  books  had  been  collected.  Then, 
another  10,000  had  been  added.  Prom 
New  Britain,  the  books  came  to  Peace 
Corps  headquarters  here  in  Washington 
for  reshipment  to  Africa  where  Peace 
Corpsmen  and  Corpswomen  will  use  them 
in  classrooms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  deeds  such  as  these;  ex- 
amples of  hxunan  understanding  and 
helpfulness;  I  believe,  bespeak  more  elo- 
quently the  fair  and  unselfish  spirit  of 
the  American  people  than  many  thou- 
sands of  splendid  words,  carefully  put 
together.  For  such  are  deeds  that  speak 
for  themselves  the  simple  love  and  com- 
passion of  their  doers.  Most  of  us  who 
have  traveled  overseas  have  witnessed 
the  grudging  destitution  which  surrounds 
the  lives  of  old  and  young  alike.  But 
our  deepest  sympathies  lie  with  the  inno- 
cent children  whose  tender  lives  will  be 
blighted,  perhaps  forever,  by  circum- 
stances far  beyond  their  control. 

In  these  children,  however,  also  lie 
the  best  hopes  for  the  future  stability 
and  development  of  these  areas.  Young 
and  eager  to  live,  their  spirits  have  not 
yet  been  broken  by  the  brutalizing  forces 
of  poverty.  A  textbook  in  the  hands  of 
one  such  child  is  a  tangible  symbol  of 
that  hope;  another  material  proof  that 
we  in  America  want  to  see  them  attain 
the  full  realization  of  their  worthy  as- 
pirations. It  is  not  possible.  I  think,  to 
assay  the  true  value  of  such  deeds  by 
our  private  citizens,  but  I  do  sincerely 
believe  that  the  benefits  that  flow  from 
th«n  are  many  and  very  long  lived.  So 
I  would  lu-ge  my  colleagues  here  and  citl- 
sens  everywhere  to  consider  the  merits 
in  such  acts.  The  simple  deeds  of  the 
kindhearted  people  back  home  often 
speak  as  forcefiilly  and  more  directly 
than  some  of  the  best  planned  and  well- 
intentioned  projects  of  our  Government. 


Results  of  Pablk  OpiniM  Poll  ef  Ohio's 
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Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  poll  of  many  thousands  of 
voters  of  Ohio's  11th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict has  shown  interesting  results  with 
voters  expressing  firm  opinions  on  a 
number  of  major  legislative  matters  be- 
fore the  Congress. 
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On  multiple  qOMtions  where  respond- 
ents were  asked  to  "choose  one."  many 
▼oten  put  checks  on  all  three  of  the 
questions  i  inffisslnf  favor  for  one  and 
opposition  to  ttM  other  two  choices. 

Since  the  malHng  was  general  and 
only  one  questkmnaire  went  to  a  single 
address.  I  recdved  many  requests  from 


other  individuals  in  families  sayinR  they 
also  wanted  questionnaires  to  answer. 
In  some  cases  a  wife  would  write  and  say 
her  husband  filled  out  the  questionnaire 
and  she  wanted  one.  and  vice  versa. 
One  wife  wrote ; 

My  husband  and  I  dnn  t  always  agre?  on 
political  quMtlons,  but  we  d<i  on  thi.s.  so 
you  can  count  this  for  both  of  us 

ll'crcMitl 


Approximately  15.000  questionnaires 
were  returned  to  my  office — opened  and 
sorted  there — and  then  turned  over  to 
Automation  Information  Data  System. 
Washington,  D.C  .  who  transferred  the 
responses  to  IBM  cards  and  tabulated 
the  results  This  firm  has  certified  the 
results  which  are  shown  on  the  following 
table : 
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I  111  \  t.ii  fi\  r,r  Mf  opposr— 


Ta-U>s   cbooM  I): 

ii.  The  propoaed  incouu-  ni'l  i-orn.r  >'.   in  ri-.hn  ii.m  uf  ..|i|tu  umulfly  ♦lJ..'iO»).000,000«li«ccil  over  lUr  UrJll  3  }i'.»rs'.. 

b    .\n  linin*«li»te  t8ire<1ii'l;»i) '>f  »I'i  i»«i,i»"',i«»i''      ..-....,....,.. ^.... 

(-.  No  tax  cut  nnhiM  acc<>niimni«-«l  l>>  i'<irr<  sihuiIhik  ikH-n-usH-  lu  Kf<l«ral  »pvii<ilngT. 

K'lucstion: 

J,  Kederal  MBlstancr  ft>r  puldlo  school  <iiii^triirii<>u? 

h    ¥e<\tnl  Mrtt>nce  for  toiirh«'r»'  sal.»i-if>'       .         

r.  [ncliukwi  of  prlTat«  ainl  parochial  vhooU  m  ;iiiy  itnuT.il  Kf<l«T:il-aii|  •irnKTani'' .... 

•  I    .\n  Income  tax  deduction  of  the  ixst  >i(  i-ullt-uc  tmtioji  muI  olumiiouiil  <■  xjwnses  of  u  taxpayer  or  his  dependenta? — — 

I'    Kwleral  iranta  to  oollcKt'-i  .uid  univ«'r>'itu's  (<>r  lotistruction  of  cliwwrooiii.*,  l.il)orut<>ric:«,  and  res«';irch  f:»cilltlos?.. 

Medic&l  care  (cbooM  I): 

j.  Compiusary  health  care  for  Iho.*-  over  60  fin.nu-cd  thrtxii;))  tiHiiil  security  syst.'in'* 

b.  A  TOlnntary  private  health  itKiiruice  prottrarn  for  ttio-*-  u\<  r  tio  with  tlu'  fo-k-r  il  (iuvcriiuiciit  Kovldlug  an  Jnc-omc  lax  credit  up  to  $1.V)  |ht  year 
toward  tlMeoat  of  the  premium  to  each  taxpiiycr' , 

e.  No  new  Fe<ieral  progr^im  i»t  ill' 

(ivUriKhta: 

a.  IncTMaed  Federal  en  foroMuont  of  votinft.  edui-  I'u.n  ii.  incl  ••mpioyiiifnt  ruht*  tor  all* 

b.  Cootianed  Federal  did  to  statt-s  which  practice,  '■uiotir  ik>',  itiiil  ^up|Mlrt  listriiiiiniiion  in  public  (acilitiesT..... 

Forelcn  aflklra: 

a.  AmeiMUag  Atomic  Enerty  .4ct  «i>  as  to  permit  V  -S.shiirlnr  of  niicl.':ir  wi'niMjnsand  nrcret<  with  NATO  nllics' 

I).  Kiirttaer  eaaae«k>n.soii  nuiiil>er  of  on-site  liisixctioii-  \i\  it  inn  pi  in  uhlcve  »  niul"'  ir  list  li.m  with  Soviets' 

c.  A  moreaggrewlve  Cutiiin  ix)llcy     .rulu'ling  I    >   i»rine'l  lil<Hk;»i|«>  .md  niilji  ir>  iiiirr\<  niion     l( -Sjvict  trooiw  and  wcaiwn*  iirc  not  withdrawnT... 
Furelfcn  aid  (cboaae  1): 

a.  Continued  loreifn  aUl  at  ippn)\iin«U'  M,oa>.Oni),noti  per  year  level? — 

l>.  (iradualredDctlou  of  forriKii  iiil  i.-oiuimtmciit<^  .    .    .. 

c    Dlscontinnatton  of  entire  fori'iiTTi  ii'l  i>roer>ni'.  .       — 

Vl.k'w  transit:  A  Federal  proirrani  uf  in-.nt  uid  loan  iksxisuuire  to  .ussist  cities  in  pl«riiiin([.estal)li»liin»  und  molutuluinic  niuss  ininsll  »>-»tein»? 

••^paci'    ContinuaUon  ofeitH'inliluri^  .tt  pre-*nt  acceli-r  il«d  Icm-UUj  the  uianm-d-spucf  prograinT .- 
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Meat  Cotters  &  Batcbert  Union  DcTelop 
Vital  LcfisIatiTe  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   MXW    TOK 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridaw.  Auguat  30, 1963 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  was  privileged  to  address  the  aimual 
conference  of  Butchers  District  Council 
of  New  York  at  the  Concord  Hotel  at 
Klamesha  lAke.  N.Y.  I  was  particularly 
impressed  by  the  fine  representation  of 
the  national.  State,  and  local  leaders  of 
the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  L 
Butchers  Workers  of  North  America  who 
participated  at  the  conference.  These 
included  the  union's  international  presi- 
dent. Jack  lioyd.  and  Leon  Schechter. 
international  vice  president,  and  Joseph 
Belsky,  international  vice  president  of 
the  New  York  and  New  England  area. 

The  conferoice  was  chaired  by  Irving 
Kaplan  and.  from  what  I  understand, 
a  most  intelligent  and  foreslghted  plan 
for  action  was  formed  not  only  for  the 
betterment  of  conditions  of  the  working- 
man,  but  for  a  better  America  through 
an  enlightened  program  to  strengthen 
our  democratic  mroceases. 

I  especially  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
Morris  Horn,  a  dear  friend  and  con- 
stituent of  mine,  who  serves  with  such 
distinction  as  chairman  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee  of  the  district  council 
which  coven  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
area.  Mr.  Horn,  working  with  the  Inter- 
national, and  with  the  leadership  of  the 
AMj-CIO.  baa  bdped  formulate  a  broad 
and  ctxnprdienalTe  legislative  program 
which    commendably   encompasses    Im- 


portant national  Issues  that  affect  not 
only  the  members  of  the  union  but  every 
citizen  of  our  country.  In  brief,  the  pro- 
gram covers  such  vital  matters  as  civil 
rights,  tax  law  revision,  job  opportuni- 
ties, and  medicare 

With  these  subjects  as  guidelines  for 
my  presentation  to  the  uathering.  I  was 
pleased  to  forthrightedly  express  my  own 
views.  In  view  of  the  pertinence  of  thi.s 
program  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  it 
is  a  privile>;e  to  Include  the.se  in  the 
Record: 

Where  ConorE5»sional  .Action  Is  Nf.edfd 

TODAT 

It  Is  truly  a  pleasure  and  privilege  fcsr  me 
to  b«  with  you  today  and  to  share  with  you 
aome  of  my  thought*  on  a  few  of  the  major 
Issues  which  we  In  Congress  are  f..cunj  to- 
day. I  am  sure  all  of  you  have  been  reading 
news  stories  about  the  slow  progress  of  Con- 
gress this  year,  you  have  read  columnists 
and  heard  commentators  on  the  air  severely 
critical  of  this  so-called  do-nothing  Congress 
L«t  me  assure  you  that  I.  too.  am  far  from 
satisfied.  But.  let  me  add  that  there  are 
many  reasons  for  this  situation  If  we  ex- 
amine them,  we  may  be  In  a  better  poeltlon 
to  do  something  about  It  and  still,  even  at 
this  late  hour,  to  make  a  legislative  record 
of  which  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  can 
be  proud 

The  weaknesses  of  the  congressional  ma- 
chinery and  the  extraordinary  power  or  in- 
fluence of  key  persons  lu  the  Congress, 
notably  the  chairmen  of  major  committees, 
are  well  known.  Moat  of  the  chairmanships. 
you  will  recall,  are  in  the  hands  of  southern 
Democrats.  Neverthelen,  If  we  can  Judge  at 
c.U  frooa  past  experience,  these  faults,  serious 
though  they  be.  will  not  prevent  Important 
legislation  vital  to  the  Nation  from  being 
passed  If  enough  pressure  Is  brought  to  bear 
for  Its  passage 

The  Congress  has  been  presented  this  year 
with  truly  mammoth  legislative  proposals 
dealing  with  taxation  and  with  clvU  rights 
that,  in  the  best  of  circumstances,  would  be 
time  consuming    considering  the  complexity 


of  the  Issues  and  the  range  of  emotions  In- 
volved This  of  course  Lb  on  top  of  many 
other  vital  Issues,  such  as  medical  care  for 
the  aged,  programs  for  Jobs,  the  vote  on  the 
railroad  strike,  and  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  these  Issues — 
Issues  that  could  mean  our  very  survival. 
we  should  do  our  utmost  to  marshal  our 
nu>8t  elTectlve  weapon  That  Is  the  American 
people 

Now  I  don't  pretend  to  set  myself  up  as 
an  expert  on  public  oplt^lon  even  though 
I  do  hear  a  great  deal  from  my  constltuent-s 
and  try  always  to  be  alert  as  to  the  true 
feelings  and  beliefs  of  those  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  In  the  Congress.  Per- 
sonally I  have  grave  doubts  that  Americans 
are   complacent. 

Is  It  creditable  to  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  concerned  when  1  In 
10  Is  handicapped  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ordinary  civil  rights.  Just  because  of  the 
coltjr  of  his  skin''  Are  we  as  a  Nation  con- 
tent when  we  have  5  million  of  the  men 
and  women  In  our  labor  force  unemployed, 
when  1  out  of  every  16  workers  cannot  hnd 
a  Job'  And  this  Is  a  nagging  persistent 
long-term  unemployment  problem  in  most 
cases  Can  we  Americans  be  satisfied  when 
the  most  elemental  kind  of  medical  care  Is 
beyond  the  reach  of  millions  of  our  people. 
especially  those  over  65  among  us?  Can 
we  rest  easy  when  our  economy  remains 
sluggish,  when  we  know  that  Government 
action  In  terms  of  ten  reduction,  tax  reform. 
and  soundly  selected  Government  public 
works  programs,  would  do  much  to  8i>eed  up 
our  rate  of  economic  growth? 

It  is  on  some  of  these  Issues  that  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  today.  And  I  am  par- 
ticularly glad  to  have  you  as  an  audience 
You  are  representatives  of  the  largest  and 
one  of  the  most  Influential  economic  groups 
in  the  Nation.  You  are  some  of  the  14  mil- 
lion members  of  the  AFL-CIO.  It  Is  your 
voices,  individually  and  collectively  that 
must  be  heard.  It  is  you  who  must  prove 
that  we  as  a  Nation  are  not  Jiut  "fat,  dumb, 
and  happy." 

Let  me  start  out  with  a  few  comments  on 
the  civil  rights   legislation  before   the   Con- 


^ I  hsvB  Introitacad  mBMTOOS  MDs  de- 
signed to  guarantee  full  ctvU  rtghta  and  aqival 
opportunities  for  all  Amarteans.  I  was 
pleased  to  Introduce  a  companion  bill.  B.  B. 
7338.  to  tbe  admmiatratlon  etvn  rights  Mil. 
H.R.  71B9.  now  betng  oonaldered  toy  tlw  Hotm* 
Judiciary  Oommmea.  Thia  la  a  bill  whtah 
should  be  paaaed  without  any  veakantag 
or  softening  amendments.  If  anytblng  It 
ahould  be  strengtbeaed.  Let  me  review  the 
clileX  proTlaions  of  the  bill  for  you. 

In  the  crucial  area  of  voting  rights,  the 
bUI  would  guarantee  equal  voting  rights  m 
Federal  elections,  abolish  diaerlmlnatary 
literacy  teats,  permit  court-appolntsd  vot- 
ing refereea.  aiKl  speed  voting  rights  suits 
In  Federal  courts.  Surely,  there  Is  nothing 
more  basic  In  the  American  way  of  life 
than  the  free  and  equal  right  of  franchise, 
and  anything  that  prevents  any  responsible 
adult  American  from  exercising  that  right 
cannot  be  tolerated. 

In  order  to  expedite  achool  deaegregatlon, 
the  bill  wotild  provide  technical  and  finan- 
cial aid  to  local  school  atzthortttes  engaged 
In  ruch  echoed  desagregatlan.  and  would 
authorise  court  action  by  tha  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  to  speed  up  this  ifcissgi  sgatjoo. 

A  Commimlty  Relations  Berrloe  would  be 
let  up  under  this  bill  to  help  local  oommu- 
nlUes  sotve  racial  disputes  and  ease  racial 
tensions.  In  view  of  the  various  Unds  of 
racial  frictions  and  clashes,  actual,  and  po- 
tential, that  can  be  found  almoet  everywhere 
In  theee  United  States.  North  and  South.  thU 
service  could  be  most  helpful.  Oertatnly  the 
successful  experlenee  gained  in  handling  race 
or  color  related  problems  In  one  area  ahould 
be  utilized  wherever  applicable  to  other 
parU  of  the  country. 

The  bill  would  prohibit  racial  discrimi- 
nation by  an  Federal  eontractors  and 
subcontractors.  "nue  TJ.S.  Oovemment 
would  be  empowered  to  wtthliold  Fedantl 
granU  when  it  finds  the  funds  are  being 
used  In  a  diKsimlnatory  way.  I  would  like 
to  see  this  mandatory  and  am  doing  my 
utmost  to  strengthen  the  biU. 

And  finally,  there  is  the  public  aeoom- 
modatlons  provision.  This  Is,  of  eotirse,  the 
provision  that  has  aroused  the  most  In- 
tense publicity  in  the  press  and  has  been 
argued  up  and  down  the  land.  The  bill, 
as  you  probably  are  aware,  would  guarantee 
equal  aooeas  for  aU  to  public  acoonunoda- 
UoiM.  such  as  hotels,  moteU,  restourants. 
stores,  and  places  of  public  entertainmant. 
It  U  with  real  alarm  that  I  learn  at  one  oon- 
cesfilon  after  another  being  made  m  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  providing  for  exempting  a 
considerable  variety  of  tousineases  tiom  its 
provisions.  I  think  this  is  a  tactical  mis- 
take. Far  worse,  it  Is  a  moral  mistake.  As 
I  said  In  testifying  before  the  JvaUdary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  which  la  considering 
this  biU,  "Otir  actions  must  be  bold  and  must 
brook  no  compromise  of  prtnelple.'* 

How  on  earth  can  you  Justify  one  place 
being  allowed  to  discriminate  and  another 
not  to,  "niat  Is  why  1  advocate,  and  so  many 
others  do.  a  strengthening,  not  weakening. 
of  the  bill,  to  ^iply  the  14th  amendment 
principle  to  cover  all. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  preaident  ot  the 
AFLr-CIO,  Ui.  Oeorge  Ueany.  has  likewise 
come  out  strongly  for  the  bill.  I  can  but 
applaud  his  statement  In  his  June  13  message 
to  President  Kennedy:  There  is  no  public 
Issue  of  greater  Importance  to  America  than 
equal  rights  and  eqvial  opportunities  for  all 
citizens.  .  .  .  We  can  no  longer  expect 
Negro  Americans  to  be  content  with  a  little 
liberty.  They  are  esitlUed  to  fuU  Uberty, 
full  citizenship,  full  standing  in  the  coai- 
munlty.  not  next  year  but  now.  ...  I  pledge 
the  unstinting  assistance  of  the  AFIj-CIO  to 
the  prompt  achievement  of  a  fuH.jsnlareeatele 
civil  rights  program  oa  avsry  froo*/*  Mi. 
Meany  was  caadM  enou^  to  say.  I  wcvld  Uke 
to  add,  that  the  proUem  U  dlserlmlBatlim 
Is  not  absent  in  organised  labor.    But  he 


BKMt  of  the  provisions  ct  this  bm 
wMeh  would  help  orgaidBed  labor  in  iU  effort 
to  adkleve  great**  equality  at  opportunity 
and  dvO  rtghta 

X  want  to  make  it  quite  dear  that  I  agree 
with  Mt.  Meany  that  dtocrimlnation  In  em- 
ployment Lb  by  no  means  primarily  a  matter 
of  union  lesponalbnity.  Time  and  time 
again  unions  have  taken  the  lead  in  bringing 
a  company  around  to  establishing  a  fair  em- 
ployment and  promotion  policy.  Again  and 
again,  the  labor  movement  has  asked  for 
equal  eatjAoyvaent  opportunities  laws,  ap- 
plicable to  'i"<n«M  and  management  alike, 
while  an  too  often  businessmen  and  their 
associations  have  held  back. 

How  I  should  like  to  turn  to  our  national 
tax  policy.  As  you  know,  the  President  last 
winter  proposed  an  extensive  tax  prog^ram 
designed  in  the  first  instance  to  stimulate 
the  economy,  and,  second,  to  take  some  ini- 
tial steps  to  put  the  tax  burden  on  a  fairer 
toMS.  There  has  been  a  growing  awareness 
In  Washington  that  our  entire  tax  structure 
taaa  been  acting  as  a  drag  on  the  econcnty; 
that  taxes  are  dlsoouraging  both  consump- 
tion and  investment:  that  therefcre  tax 
rsduetlop  and  tax  reform  would  have  to  be 
a  asatter  of  tap  legislative  priority.  The 
Pissldsnt  proposed  a  bundle  of  tax  changes 
In  January  of  this  year  which  are  far  too 
Bomerous  for  me  to  detaU  here.  But  I  do 
want  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  highlights. 
For  Individuals  the  administration  pro- 
posed a  reduction  ot  rates  from  the  preeent 
range  of  30  to  01  percent  to  a  range  of  14 
to  66  percent.  In  a  three-step  sequence  with 
the  final  range  effective  in  1965  and  subse- 
quent years. 

There  would  also  be  reductions  In  cor- 
porate taxes.  After  1966  corporations  would 
be  taxed  at  a  rate  of  32  percent  on  their 
first  636,000  of  income  and  at  a  rate  of  47 
percent  of  Income  above  $36,000,  compared 
to  a  rate  now  of  80  percent  on  the  first  636,- 
000  of  meome  and  62  percent  on  incomes 
above  $36,000.  Sotne  of  the  tax  reforms 
would,  for  certain  income  recipients,  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  tax  cut.  The  repeal  of 
the  dividends  tax  credit  would  have  its 
greatest  impact  on  high  income  groups. 
Much  wider  in  its  appUcatlon  would  be  the 
proposal  to  limit  Itemised  deductions  (for 
such  expenses  as  Interest,  State  and  local 
taxes  and  charitable  contributions)  to  those 
in  excess  of  5  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  ad- 
jtisted  gross  Income.  The  adnilnistratlon 
estimates  the  net  effect  of  its  tax  package 
would  be  a  reduction  of  more  than  $10 
biUlon  when  the  redxictions  and  reforms  have 
become  fully  effective  in  1965. 

But  I  contend  that  the  President  has  failed 
to  go  nearly  far  enough  in  terms  of  tax  cuts 
for  low-  and  middle-Income  famUles.  It  is 
these  faanillea  who  most  need  the  boost  In 
purchasing  power  that  a  substantial,  prompt 
tax  cut  would  give;  It  is  their  purchasing 
power  that  would  do  most  to  get  our  fac- 
tories and  workshops  operating  full  blast 
agam  Instead  of.  as  at  present,  limping  along 
at  16  percent  less  than  capacity.  So  rather 
than  give  ma]or  tax  reductions  to  corpora- 
tions and  upper-Income  famUles,  I  would 
much  prefer  increasing  the  personal  exemp- 
tion of  each  taiqwyer  and  his  dependenta  by 
at  least  $900  a  person.  And  I  would  not 
<lelay.  The  sooner  we  can  get  the  economy 
moving  again,  operating  at  the  potential  our 
human  and  natural  resources  make  readUy 
possible,  the  easier  n  will  be  to  solve  the 
nation's  sodal  aiMl  eeoDomic  problema,  such 
as  tinempioyment.  Job  dlscrimlnatlan.  school 
dropouts  and  Juvenile  delinquency.  We 
ttv>nl'<  have  a  $10  billion  tax  cut  this  year, 
not  spread  over  3  years. 

The  tax  reforms  proposed  by  the  President, 
like  his  tax  cuts,  have  merit,  but  again  do 
not  go  far  enough,  and  do  not  provide  ade- 
quately for  cftostag  loopholes  enjoyed  by  the 
wealthy.  CurtaUlng  capital  gains  treatment 
of  limip-svnn  pension  and  profit  distribution, 


and  tightening  the  tax  taw  on  capital  gains 
Income  toy  extending  the  *«"'<^"g  period  from 
6  to  13  mtmtfas  to  toecosne  eligible  for  capital 
gains  rates  are  aU  to  the  good.  We  should 
know  by  now  ttist  the  tax  cute  reqtiested  by 
the  President,  even  if  he  gets  aU  that  he 
asked  for,  wiU  be  too  UtUe  and  to  late  to 
totany  aolve  the  Intolerable  unemi^oyment 
situation,  one  that  becomes  worse  with  each 
business  cycle.  Tax  cuts  wlU  help  consider- 
ably, but  much  more  is  needed.  We  must 
expand  our  programs  st  aU  governmental 
levels — Federal.  State,  and  local — for  badly 
needed  public  facilities:  schools,  hospitals, 
highways,  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal 
works,  parks.  The  needs  of  the  American 
people  for  pubUc  works  such  as  theae  are 
urgent.  The  employment  that  filling  these 
needs  would  create  is  substantial. 

We  should  rapidly  expand  our  programs 
to  provide  useful  training  to  young  people 
about  to  enter  the  labor  market  and  retrain- 
ing for  thoee  whose  Jobs  have  become  obso- 
lete. The  Area  Redevrtopment  Act  of  1961 
and  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1903  have  barely  been  able  to 
operate  on  a  pilot  project  basis.  They  must 
grow  to  reach  nxn«  areas  and  more  individ- 
uals that  need  help. 

Federal  aid  to  education,  at  college  and 
graduate  school  levels,  as  well  as  in  elemen- 
tary schools  and  for  vocational  training,  will 
not  only  create  Jobs  in  construction  and  for 
teachers  directly,  tout  wUl  prep>arB  workers 
and  their  children  for  more  skilled  and 
higher  ptUd  Jobs  in  the  future. 

It  Is  quite  clear  to  me  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  meet  the  problems  created  by 
automation  head  on.  The  programs  of  edu- 
cation, retraining,  and  area  redevelopment 
are  part  of  the  answer,  but  only  part.  Auto- 
mation and  related  technological  advances 
are  unquestionably  going  to  bring  enormous 
benefit  to  our  society,  by  raising  levels  of 
productivity  and  making  i>ossibIe  production 
in  qiumtltles  and  of  uniform  quality  hither- 
to undreamed  of.  But  it  also  is  bringing 
unemployment  and  underemployment  In  Its 
wake.  The  adjtistment  win  not  be  easy  or 
automatic. 

What  is  needed  above  an  Is  more  Job  op- 
portunities. This  will  require  resourceful- 
ness and  ingentilty.  It  may  even  become 
desirable  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  short- 
ening the  workweek  from  40  to  36  to  35 
hours  a  weel^  at  least  in  certain  Industries, 
as  a  Tn««<^"*  of  opening  up  Toote  Joba. 

There  is  one  final  issue  that  has  been  be- 
fore the  last  Congreas  and  which  must  be 
resolutely  faced  thU  year.  It  U  an  Issue  in 
which  I  am  intensely  interested.  I  refer 
to  adequate  medical  care  for  the  aged.  I 
have  long  advocated  medicare  under  social 
security.  I  was  privileged  to  cosponaor  the 
original  Forand  bill,  6  years  ago  and  to  be 
identified  as  a  qx>nsor  of  its  succeeding  leg- 
islation, the  King-Anderson  program.  The 
facts  in  favor  of  this  legislation  are  plain, 
and.  no  doubt,  weU  known  to  many  of  you 
through  your  own  personal  experience.  Few 
elements  in  the  cost  of  living  have  risen  more 
rapidly  than  hospitalisation  and  other  kinds 
of  medical  care.  And  for  those  over  65  this 
care  U  needed  at  least  three  times  as  often 
as  tor  thoae  under  65.  Further,  today's 
older  peoi>le  generaUy  are  leaat  able  to  bear 
these  high  hospital  and  medical  expenses, 
both  because  they  have  lower  incomes,  on 
the  average,  and  less  Insurance  than  younger 
persons.  Let  me  cite  Just  one  figure  for  you. 
Hall  the  s«ed  couptea.  where  one  or  the  other 
is  hoq>itallsed.  have  total  medical  bills  of 
over  $800  in  a  single  year.  Yet  statistics 
show  that  more  than  50  percent  of  those 
over  66  have  Inoomss  of  less  than  $1,000. 
This  situation  Is  a  source  of  untold  anxiety 
for  the  aged  and  their  ehUdren. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  there  have  been 
many  proposals  to  deal  with  this  acute  prob- 
lem.   But  an  methods  thus  far  do  not,  and 
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pH  to  th*  crux  or  th*  prote- 
«cparl«iM9«  has  abown  tbMX 
tbm  haatth  Ibmbmm*  now  aTsllAbto  to  old«r 
mdlTidimli  wblsh  prorldM  r— onibU  pro- 
tactkn  to  too  aotiOj  tot  most  c<  the  scad  to 
Afford,  and  aofeh  IfeMttUi  Imuimnee  th*t  U 
now  ATmlUbl*  to  old«r  IndlvldujUa  at  mod- 
•nt«  oo«t  proTklM  only  mytrtlj  Umlt«d  pro- 
tm^on.  Ltfa  no*  kid  outmItm  Into  bellev- 
inc  tha  inoti*wn  mn  b*  m«t  by  prlTat«  plana. 
It  iuMt  cant.    Let's  faos  It. 

Th«  sltuaikMi  to  intolerable.  And  with 
eT«rr  pMSint  awntli  It  Is  getting  won*.  Hos- 
pital   ^m4    TttlTT    HMdlf^    costs    COQtlnue    tO 

■oar.  The  proportton  of  ths  eldorly  in  our 
population  to  liifiisailng:  ths  need  for  a 
sound  medical  lasuranoe  program  is  unde- 
niable.    It's  Tltal. 

( In  1S>4«.  only  17  years  sgo,  an  average  hos- 
pital room  ooat  •0.70.  Last  year,  an  aver- 
age hospital  room  ooat  934.50. ) 

Tbs  aenslbla  aaawsr.  the  only  answer.  It 
seems  to  bm,  lias  In  a  Federal  health  Insiu- 
ance  program.  Ilnanfisfl  by  social  security.  It 
flu  the  original  oonoept  of  social  security. 
the  whole  ptklloaaphy  of  which  Is  based  on 
providing  at  laaat  minimum  eoononvlc  secu- 
rity to  a  paraoo  wban  he  gets  older  and  his 
earning  capacity  decreases  or  ends.  Well, 
that  Is  only  part  of  an  older  person's  secu- 
rity. Equally  Important  Is  his  health.  This 
Is  what  Is  piopoawl  by  the  Anderson-King 
blU  (HJl.  3020  and  8.  880) .  Under  this  bill. 
18  million  paraona  over  86 — and  that  In- 
cludes those  not  under  social  security — 
would  be  protactad  beginning  In  January 
1965.  and  all  present  workers  and  their  wives 
(or  widows)  would  be  covered  when  they 
reach  65.  The  health  Insurance  under  this 
bill  would  Include  hospital  care,  nursing  fa- 
cility care,  hoe|>ltal  outpatient  diagnostic 
services,  and  borne  health  services,  all  up  to 
certain  specified  amounts  each  year.  This 
Insurance  program  would  be  financed  by  cer- 
tain nvxleat  Increases  In  social  security. 
Basically  social  aecurlty  and  railroad  retire- 
ment contribution  rates  would  be  increased 
by  one-fouith  of  1  percent  each  for  employ- 
ees and  employan.  and  four-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent for  self-employed  persons,  and  the  tax- 
able earnings  base  would  be  raised  from 
•4,800  to  85;no.  Thus  under  the  proposed 
law  a  worker  earning  $8,200  or  more  would  In 
1965  be  paylnc  tn  social  security  »aoi.50  of 
which  il7.68  would  be  for  hospital  Insur- 
ance. Thto  total  ot  8301.50  would  be  $27  50 
above  the  amount  payable  by  the  same  work- 
er in  1965  under  preeent  law  without  hospi- 
tal Insurance. 

The  present  Kerr-Mllls  medical  assUtance 
prognun  for  the  aged  Is  certainly  unsatisfac- 
tory. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it's  a  disgrace.  It 
means  teat  prortolons  are  degrading  and  an 
Insult  to  human  dignity:  It's  onerous.  I 
might  add  as  of  February  of  this  year,  lees 
than  7  out  of  erery  1 .000  aged  persons  In  the 
United  States  wvre  receiving  any  assistance 
under  this  |WOcram.  All  but  the  poorest, 
who  have  no  choice,  are  neglected  by  It. 
Benefits  are  often  meager  and  uncertain.  In 
fact.  In  nearly  half  of  the  States,  no  beneflU 
have  been  paid  at  all. 

Let's  not  permit  certain  bugabooe  to  blind 
VIS  to  the  merits  of  medical  insiirance  under 
social  security.  It  to  not,  as  some  would 
claim,  an  opening  wedge  to  socialized  medi- 
cine. It  to  no  more  socialized  medicine  than 
are  Blue  Croaa  or  other  private  Insurance 
plans  that  pay  hoapital  or  medical  bills.  It 
would  not  interfere  with  the  patient's  free 
choice  of  a  doctor — or  hospital — or  control 
medical  feea.  The  Government  would  In  no 
way  proTlde  care,  offer  services,  or  suggest  any 
physician  or  facility.  Under  this  program.  Its 
sole  role  would  be  to  set  up  the  means  for 
paying  for  an  afad  paraon's  hospital  and  re- 
lated care  by  a  amall  tax  levied  on  him  and 
his  employer  during  hto  working  years. 
Neither  would  to  Interfere  wth  private  insur- 
ance. In  faet,  it  vtyold  probably  Increase  the 
demand  for  a  yarlety  of  private  Insurance 


I^ana.  With  basic  protection  assured  under 
social  security  financed  hospital  Insurance, 
older  persons  could  use  what  funds  they  have 
to  buy  supplemental  coverage,  such  ss  sur- 
gery, drugs,  physician  visits  and  dental  care, 
which  would  not  be  covered  by  social  secu- 
rity hospital  Insurance.  Further,  without  the 
burden  of  Insuring  the  high-cost  aged.  Blue 
Cross,  Blus  Shield,  and  other  conunerclal 
health  Insiirance  flrms  could  hold  down  their 
rates  and  sell  Insurance  more  effectively. 

While  It  Is  too  early  to  make  a  prognoeis  of 
the  fate  of  the  King- Anderson  proposal,  you 
may  be  certain  that  I  shall  use  whatever 
power  and  persuasion  I  have  to  get  It  enacted 
Into  law  It  Ls  a  measure  that  should  receive 
the  warmest  endorsement  of  all  who  want  to 
see  that  our  senior  cltLaens  are  able  to  live 
out  their  lives  without  the  threat  of  costly 
medical  care  ever  corroding  their  minds  and 
hearts. 

Let  me  conclude  by  deecrlblng  tu  yuu  a  car- 
toon I  saw  in  a  Washington  paper  earlier  this 
week  (Washington  Poet.  Aug  7,  1963).  It 
shows  a  lifeboat,  entitled  US.  Economic 
Progress,  apparently  adrift  tn  a  stormy  sea 
In  the  txiat  huddled  together  are  men  desig- 
nated by  the  labels,  "education  opportuni- 
ties,"  "employment  situation,"  "clvU  rights," 
"business,"  and  "unions."  The  caption  to 
the  cartoon  reads,  "In  This  Boat  Were  All 
Integrated"  How  true;  I  could  not  agree 
more  wholeheartedly  It  la  our  economic 
progress  that  makes  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems I  have  been  dlscvisslng  with  yuu  here 
possible.  Our  future  as  a  free  people  and  as 
a  leader  In  the  world  depends  on  our  ability 
to  make  economic  progress  coivstructively 
and  without  undue  delay 

My  only  quarrel  with  the  carttxunst 
(Herblocki  who  created  thLs  picture  of  the 
diversity  of  America  and  lis  problems 
"integrated"  in  a  lifeboat.  Is  that  he  failed 
to  show  a  helmsman  or  even  any  oars  that 
would  suggest  that  we  have  a  destination  and 
a  determination  to  reach  it.  Let  us  make 
sure  that  our  ship  of  state  has  a  noble  and 
worthy  goal.  Let  us  see  that  the  boat  is 
fully  manned  Let  us  make  sure  that  a 
helmsman  will  fearlessly  steer  a  true  and 
steady  course  That  Ls  where  you  as  Indi- 
viduals, your  unions,  your  neighbors,  yes,  all 
the  American  people,  come  in  They  have 
the  power  in  their  hands — through  tlielr 
work,  dedication.  alertne8.s — and  through  the 
power  of  the  ballot 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  mew  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  30.  1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 21  the  Federation  x)f  Malaya  cele- 
brates the  sixth  anniversary  of  her  inde- 
pendence, and  we  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  send  warm  felicitations  to 
His  Majesty  Yang  di-Pertuan  Agong, 
Tuanku  Syed  Putra  ibni  Al-Marhum 
Syed  Hassan  Jamalullail;  and  His  Ex- 
cellexicy  the  Malayan  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  E>ato  Ong  Yoke  Lin. 

For  most  nations  of  the  world,  the 
Second  World  War  ended  vitti  the  cere- 
mony of  surrender  enacted  on  board  the 
battleship  Missouri  in  1945.  Some, 
however,  were  faced  with  continued 
fighting,  an  internal  conflict  of  com- 
munism   against    democracy      For    the 


people  of  Malaya,  the  war  was  not  to  end 
until  July  1960. 

For  15  years  the  Government  in 
Malaya  battled  the  Communist  guerrilla 
forces,  Bome  11,000  well -trained  and 
heavily  armed  terrorists,  who  wreaked 
havoc  and  destruction  in  the  name  of 
freedom.  A  British  colony  until  1957, 
the  Independent  Malayan  regime  con- 
tinued British  practices  In  their  struggle 
for  democracy  and  existence,  using  effec- 
tive propaganda  methods  and  crack 
jungle -trained  military  units.  The 
Prime  Minister,  the  father  of  Malayan 
independence,  the  Tunku  Abdul  Piahman 
has  declared: 

We  believe  that  we  cannot  coexist  with 
the  Communlsu  We  are  non-Communist 
iitid  will  remain  so 

To  this  day  his  policies  and  actions 
have  fulfilled  this  statement. 

The  Federation  of  Malaya,  constitu- 
ting 11  states.  9  of  which  are  constitu- 
tionally governed  by  hereditary  sultans 
and  2  by  appointed  governors,  gained 
its  independence  from  British  sover- 
eignty on  August  31.  1957.  The  tran- 
sition was  cordial  and  without  incident, 
showing  the  willingness  and  good  Inten- 
tions of  both  the  colonial  power  and  the 
independence  forces  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  the  United  Nations. 

Although  the  Communist  war  was  in 
progress,  from  the  very  first,  the  new 
Malayan  Government  gained  world  rec- 
ognition and  admiration  by  its  stability, 
harmony,  and  progressive  outlook.  Be- 
cause of  these  attributes,  Malaya  today 
has  the  highest  per  capita  Income  and 
the  most  vigorous  and  prosperous  econ- 
omy in  southeast  Asia.  The  nation  pro- 
duces 40  percent  of  the  world's  natural 
rubber  supply.  Furthermore,  the  na- 
tion is  the  world's  first  producer  of  tin. 
Since  1957,  the  total  Industrial  produc- 
tion has  doubled,  the  annual  agricultural 
crop  has  tripled,  and  the  output  of  iron 
ore  has  doubled.  To  attract  additional 
investment  capital,  the  Government,  in- 
stead of  nationalizing  foreign  companies, 
has  enticed  foreign  concerns  by  passing 
legislation  which  grants  tax  concessions 
to  new  industries.  The  results  of  these 
astute  policies  Is  an  enviable  economic 
record. 

The  attentions  of  the  Malayan  Gov- 
ernment are  focused  today  upon  a  new 
ix)lltlcal  scheme  which  would  federate 
the  British  colonies  of  Singapore,  North 
Borneo,  and  Sarawak  with  Malaya  under 
one  federal  government.  Scheduled  to 
come  Into  being  later  this  year,  the  states 
concerned  are  waiting  word  from  a 
United  Nations  factfinding  commission. 
It  is  the  concern  of  this  United  Nations 
group  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
people  of  Borneo  want  to  federate  into 
the  new  Malaysian  Federation.  Politi- 
cally, economically,  and  ethnically 
speaking,  all  states  would  benefit  from 
this  undertaking.  The  danger  of  com- 
munism, especially  In  the  colony  of 
Singapore,  demands  that  .such  action  be 
taken. 

To  overcome  suspicion  and  possible 
hostility  from  neighboring  countries. 
Malaya  has  actively  participated  In  re- 
gional agreements.  The  recent  Maphi- 
lindo  pact,  concluded  among  the  Phlllp- 
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pines,  Malaya,  and  Indonesia,  Is  an  at- 
tempt at  regional  security.  The  Aaso- 
ciation  of  southeast  Asia — Thailand,  the 
Philippines,  and  Malaya — is  actively  en- 
gaged In  cultural  and  economic  coopera- 
tion. It  is  the  hope  of  this  association 
to  be  the  forerunner  of  an  Asian  com- 
mon market. 

Relations  with  the  United  States  have 
been  friendly  and  cooperative.  During 
their  fight  against  communism,  our  Gov- 
ernment sent  10,000  carbines  and  10 
helicopters  to  the  Federal  forces.  Our 
economic  assistance  has  produced  roads, 
bridges,  and  a  dam.  At  the  present  time 
a  $10  million  locm  is  helping  to  develop 
the  facilities  of  Port  Swettenham,  in 
order  to  handle  the  Increased  trading  ac- 
tivities of  the  coimtry. 

As  the  Malayan  people  celebrate  their 
6th  anniversary  of  Independence  on  Au- 
gust 31,  we  in  the  United  States  must 
honor  these  people,  too.  Their  courage. 
progressiveness,  and  stanch  stand 
against  communism  demand  our  admira- 
tion and  assiire  continued  close  and  ami- 
cable relations  between  our  Government 
and  the  Government  of  the  Federation  of 
Malaya. 


Iron  Ore  Imports  Sbodd  Be  Cwtailed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNETT 

or  uscsaauK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BSPRK8KNTATIVKS 

Friday,  Auffust  30. 196$ 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  UJ3.  production  of  iron  ore  de- 
creased almost  30  percent  while  iron  ore 
imports  more  than  tripled  in  the  peilod 
from  1952  through  1962.  The  same  11 
years  saw  a  complete  reversal  of  our  po- 
sition in  the  world  steel  market.  In  1952 
we  sold  abroad  3\^  times  as  much  steel 
as  we  Imported.  In  1962  we  Imported 
twice  as  much  steel  as  we  exported. 

It  Is  against  this  background,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  establish  a  reasonable  quota  on  the 
importation  of  iron  ore  into  the  United 
States.  I  have  sponsored  such  legisla- 
tion for  the  last  several  years  in  the  firm 
belief  that  it  offers  the  best  hope  of  re- 
viving a  basic  industry  that  has  been  on 
the  decline  since  shortly  after  World 
Warn. 

In  limiting  the  quantity  of  foreign  ore 
that  could  be  fed  into  our  blast  and  steel 
furnaces  we  would  be  forcing  the  big 
steel  companies  to  reopen  some  of  their 
ore  mines  and  draw  more  heavily  from 
their  domestic  supplies.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  a  good  thing  for  this 
country,  the  iron  ore  miners  of  Michigan, 
and  for  the  people  in  the  Iron  mining 
communities  who  depend  on  this  indus- 
try. 

As  I  have  done  In  the  past  I  again  want 
to  emphasize  that  my  purpose  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation  is  not  to  penalize 
in  any  way  the  steel  companies  which 
own  and  operate  our  domestic  iron  ore 
mines  and  also  own  a  major  part  of  the 
reserves  in  Canada  and  Venezuela.  Some 
of  these  companies  also  are  participat- 


ing in  development  of  Africa's  vast  iron 
ore  reserves.  What  I  propose  is  that  we 
regulate  the  flow  of  iron  ore  from  abroad 
on  a  reasonable  annual  basis  to  save  our 
domestic  ore  Industry  from  destruction 
or  substantial  Injuiy. 

The  table  below,  prepared  from  statis- 
tics compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Census. 
reflects  the  sharp  Increase  in  foreign  iron 
ore  imports  from  1952  through  1962  with 
the  corresponding  decrease  in  domestic 
production  : 

Iron  ore  imports.  1952-62  ' 

[In  thousands  of  long  tou.s] 


1052 

1953 

1954 

1955 

f^ftna^* 

1,822 
1.8M 
«,093 

l.Ml 
1.950 
7,283 

3,537 
5,210 
7,045 

10.077 

Veneiuela 

7,160 

Others' 

6,235 

Total 

9,761 

11,074 

15,792 

23,472 

1956 

1957 

1058 

1959 

ODnOfln 

18,723 
9,264 
7,434 

12,537 

12,291 

8,823 

8,280 

12,180 

7,075 

18,458 

Veneiuela 

13,542 

others' 

8,617 

Total 

90,411 

33,651 

27,544 

35, 617 

1960 

1961 

1962 

Oana49    . .  

10,595 

14,555 

9,428 

9.683 

10,  478 

5,644 

16,844 

Venetuela.    

10, 313 

Otbere' 

6,274 

Total 

34,578 

25,805 

33,431 

I  During  the  same  period,  domestic  pro- 
duction has  decreaoed  from  an  annual  aver- 
age of  98,084,000  long  tons  in  1952-66  to  an 
estimated  71,000,000  long  tons  in  1962. 

*  Other  countries  exporting  iron  ore  to  the 
United  States  include  Brazil,  Chile.  Den- 
mark, India.  Japan,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Philippines,  and  Sweden. 

It  has  been  contended  that  research, 
and  not  legislation  to  limit  imports,  is 
the  key  to  the  iron  ore  problem.  This 
opinion  is  rooted  In  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  developing  economic  ways 
of  concentrating  or  beneflciating  lower 
grade  ores,  especially  the  taconltes  of  the 
Lake  Superior  ranges.  Research  offers 
much  hope  for  the  future.  However,  the 
dievdopment  of  these  new  processes  is 
costly  and  the  construction  of  plants  to 
put  them  to  practical  use  requires  tre- 
mendous investments.  Full  commercial 
utilization  of  our  lower  grade  ores  is  a 
decade  or  more  away  and  meantime  our 
miners  and  their  families  are  suffering 
deprivations  because  of  this  unfair  com- 
petition from  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  increasing  reliance 
on  foreign  sources  of  iron  ore  could  be 
disastrous  in  time  of  war.  If  we  permit 
the  destruction  of  our  domestic  industry, 
how  could  we  replace  foreign  supplies 
cut  off  from  us  in  time  of  war?  Aban- 
doned iron  mines  cannot  be  brought  back 
into  production  overnight.  The  skills  of 
miners  who  have  had  to  leave  their  home 
cmnmunlties  to  seek  other  ways  to  make 
a  living  would  be  difficult  to  replace  in 
time  of  emergency.  The  present  situa- 
tion is  a  threat  to  our  national  security. 

By  following  a  shortsighted  policy  of 
ever-Increasing  dependence  on  foreign 
ore  supplies  the  steel  companies  have 
helped  promote  a  free  trade  policy  which, 
in  the   face   of   growing   protectionism 


abroad,  can  only  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  American  industry  and  American 
working  men  and  women. 

For  many  years  the  iron  ore  producing 
areas  of  our  country  have  been  trying  to 
digest  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  steel  com- 
panies' policy  of  developing  foreign  ore 
sources  at  the  expense  of  the  domestic 
iron  ore  industry.  Due  in  large  measure 
to  that  policy  all  of  the  western  half  of 
Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula  is  a  de- 
pressed area,  and  has  been  so  designated 
by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Not  only  do  we  have  heavy  unemploy- 
ment in  the  iron  ore  mining  areas  of 
this  country,  but  we  also  have  serious  un- 
deremployment resulting  from  the  part- 
time  oF>eration  of  those  mines  which  have 
not  shut  down. 

Now  the  steel  companies  themselves 
are  tasting  the  same  bitter  fruits  of  their 
buy-forelgn  policy.  The  U.S.  share  of 
world  steel  production  declined  from  46 
percent  in  1950  to  25  percent  in  1961. 
Our  participation  in  world  steel  trade 
dropped  from  about  17  percent  of  the 
total  In  the  early  1950's  to  an  average  of 
less  than  6  percent  durliig  the  last  3 
years. 

In  the  past,  despite  Inadequate  tariff 
protection,  our  steel  industry  was  able  to 
compete  with  foreign  producers  because 
of  our  more  efficient  plants  and  labor 
force.  While  steelworkers  received 
higher  wages  in  this  country,  their  per 
capita  output  also  was  greater.  The  situ- 
ation has  changed  and  our  steel  pro- 
ducers no  longer  have  these  balancing 
advantages.  Through  our  foreign  aid 
program,  we  subsidized  construction  of 
steel  plants  in  foreign  countries  that  are 
more  modem  and  efficient  than  many 
plants  In  this  country.  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  have  found  a  ready  market  in 
the  United  States  for  the  product  of  their 
new  plants.  For  the  first  time  in  more 
than  a  half  century  this  country  became 
a  net  importer  of  steel  in  1959.  a  situa- 
tion that  continues  down  to  this  day. 
The  following  table  reflects  this  change 
for  the  worse  in  the  world  steel  trade 
picture : 

Imports  and  exports  of  steel  mills  products. 
1952-62 


|In  net  tons] 

^ar 

Imports 

Exports 

1952 

1,201,435 

4,  005.  248 

1953 

1.702,991 

2.990,751 

1954 

770,822 

2,791,886 

1955 

978,166 

4,  060, 098 

1966 

.-- 1.340.746 

4,  347, 903 

1957 

1.164,831 

8,  847,  678 

1968 

1,707.130 

a.  822.  010 

1969 

4,396,864 

1,676.652 

1960 

3.358.762 

2,977.278 

1961 

3,164,266 

1,989,179 

1962 

4.100,448 

2,013, 102 

Source:  American  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute. 

Steel  management  and  labor  have 
been  slow  to  see  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall.  They  now  are  begiimlng  to  realize 
how  badly  they  are  being  hurt  by  Imports 
of  finished  steel  products,  as  evidenced 
by  the  recent  visit  to  the  White  House 
of  Roger  M.  Blough.  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  and  David  J. 
McDonald,  president  of  the  United 
Steelwoiicers  Union. 

According  to  the  press  reports,  they 
asked   President  Kennedy  for  help   in 
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halting  the  uofftlr  competition  from 
foreign  steel  mlUs.  Mr.  Blough  pointed 
out  that  foreign  steel  imports  last  year 
totaled  DK>re  tttan  4  million  tons,  repre- 
senting a  lOH  of  70  million  man-hours 
o(  work,  or  the  equivalent  of  37,700  full- 
time  jobs  in  tbe  American  steel  industry. 
Even  m<Mre  JcIm  will  be  lost  this  year  be- 
cause foreign  flT>iMh#rf  steel  products  now 
are  pouring  into  this  country  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  6  million  tons. 

Mr.  Blough  shouki  realize  that  iron  ore 
unports  have  %  similar  impact  on  our 
American  inm  miners.  The  buy -for- 
eign policy  which  his  company,  and 
other  major  pnxtucers.  have  pursued  for 
several  years  are  oostlng  the  jobs  of  in- 
creasing numbera  of  iron  miners  in  this 
country.  Iron  ore  Imports  jimiped  to  33 
million  tons  laai  year.  Production  of 
this  ore  in  the  United  States  would  have 
provided  a  year's  employment  for  10,000 
Iron  miners  who  could  have  had  almost 
43^  "r»nn/w>  man-hours  of  work.  Since 
the  iron  ace  miner  currently  earns  an 
average  of  $3.0S  an  hour,  these  foreign 
imports  repretent  a  loes  of  wages  total- 
ing $131,S05.80tL  Our  now  unemployed, 
or  underemployed.  Iron  miners  would  be 
paying  subatantlal  income  taxes  instead 
of  having  to  rd7  for  their  sustenance  on 
unctnploynMnt  compensation  and  Job- 
creating  pubUe  works  projects,  beneficial 
as  the  latter  might  be  to  our  depressed 
iron  mining  cio— inn  1  ties. 

I  believe  thai  the  steel  industry,  as  well 
as  the  Iron  ore  Industry,  should  have  tar- 
iff or  qpiota  iNrotection.  But  it  is  some- 
what irxmie  that  the  steel  companies 
should  be  aaUng  tot  protection  against 
Imports  of  «»«««>M>H  steel  at  a  time  when 
they  are  Inrrrartng  their  imports  of  iron 
ore  at  the  expense  of  the  domestic  iron 
ore  industry,  which  is  virtually  being 
destroyed. 

The  steel  companies  cannot  have  their 
cake  and  eat  Ik  If  they  want  protection 
ng^iiMt  imports  of  finished  steel,  they 
should  be  wUUng  to  go  along  with  a  quota 
on  the  Importatton  of  the  raw  materiaL 

Unless  both  the  steel  and  Iron  ore  in- 
dustries receive  tariff  or  quota  protection. 
It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
anyone  can  expect  to  keep  the  foreign 
mills  from  m^k<T>g  even  greater  inroads 
into  the  American  market.  A  ste^lwork- 
er  In  the  United  States  In  1962  earned  an 
average  of  $4^6  an  hour.  In  comparison, 
a  Japanese  steclworker  earned  63  cents. 
an  ItaUan  steclworker  98  cents,  a  French 
steclworker  %lJn.  a  Belgian  steelworker 
$1.33,  a  BritJeh  steelworker  $1.38.  a  Ger- 
man steclworker  $1.45.  and  a  Canadian 
steelworker  13.46.  In  each  case  these 
hourly  ^>«^rr>^wg«  Include  supplemental 
benefits  which  In  many  countries  reiM-e- 
sent  a  substantial  portion  of  the  workers 
wage.  There  is  a  similar  variance  be- 
tween the  earnings  of  American  Iron  ore 
miners  and  thoae  in  foreign  mines. 

I  do  not  wonder  thai  that  the  steel  in- 
dustry and  the  steclworkers'  union  have 
become  ooncemed  about  unfair  foreign 
competition.  My  (mly  wonder  is  that 
their  concern  has  been  voiced  so  late. 
Had  it  been  inaiim  1  during  last  year's 
debate  on  tkm  rsdproeal  trade  program 
It  might  haye  had  a  greater  Impact. 

It  was  Just  a  little  over  a  year  ago  that 
the  House  passed  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1963.   As  I  predicted  when  I  voted 


against  this  misnamed  act.  we  have  seen 
a  steady  deterioration  In  our  world  trade 
position  since  it  became  law  last  October. 
Our  foreign  trade  is  contracting  rather 
than  expanding.  Even  stanch  support- 
ers of  the  Trade  Act  have  suggested  that 
the  United  States  be  armed  with  retalia- 
tory tariffs  in  the  event  we  are  not  able 
to  work  out  a  mutual  reduction  of  tariffs 
with  the  Common  Market  countries  of 
Europe. 

Recent  events  have  brought  a  rude 
awakening  to  those  who  were  contending 
a  year  ago  that  our  Tariff  E.xpanslon  Act. 
in  combination  with  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, would  usher  in  a  new  free  trade  era 
that  would  spell  unparalleled  prosperity 
for  all  the  free  world. 

Free  trade  cannot  be  a  one-way  .street. 
Our  policy  of  lowering  tariffs  and  elimi- 
nating barriers  to  the  Importation  of 
foreign  goods  In  the  face  of  the  tariff 
walls  being  thrown  up  around  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  will  be  the  ruina- 
tion of  American  industry  unless  we  take 
counteraction  in  our  own  self-interest. 

Although  trade  act  proponents  last 
year  agreed  that  tariff  concessions  would 
be  harmful  to  some  segments  of  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  labor,  they  hailed  the 
trade  adjustment  assistance  .section  of 
the  biU  as  providing  special  benefits  to 
cushion  the  Injurious  effects  on  com- 
panies, workers,  and  farmers. 

As  yet.  however,  no  company,  no  work- 
er, no  farmer  has  received  any  help 
under  this  section.  Before  such  assist- 
smce  may  be  extended,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission must  find  that  injury  resulted 
from  imports  due  to  tariff  concessions. 
So  far  the  Commission  has  decided  nine 
cases  brought  before  It  by  five  industries, 
two  companies,  and  four  groups  of  work- 
ers, all  seeking  relief  under  section  301 
of  the  Tariff  Expansion  Act  of  1961. 
The  Tariff  Commission  rejected  every 
one  of  these  cases.  Justifying  the  view  of 
many  of  us  last  year  that  the  trade 
adjustment  section  was  merely  an  empty 
promise. 

We  are  now  told  that  the  White  House 
is  attempting  to  pump  some  life  into  this 
moribund  program.  By  injecting  new 
blood  into  the  Tariff  Commission,  the 
administration,  according  to  an  article 
in  the  August  29  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  hopes  "to  create  a  more  sympa- 
thetic agency  climate"  for  claims  of  in- 
Jury  resulting  from  Imports. 

More  than  a  transfusion  of  personnel 
on  the  Tariff  Commission  Is  needed  to 
provide  genuine  relief  for  the  thousands 
of  American  workers  who  have  been 
hurt,  and  who  are  continuing  to  be  hurt, 
by  foreign  competition.  It  is  time  for  a 
thorough  reappraisal  of  our  whole  free 
trade  policy  because  that  pohcy  works 
to  the  advantage  of  foreign  producers 
and  foreign  workers  and  against  the  best 
interests  of  our  own  Industries  and  our 
own  workers.  More  and  more  of  our 
people  are  losing  their  Jobs  as  a  result  of 
unfair  foreign  competition.  We  must 
protect  our  own  people  first.  Free  trade 
is  like  foreign  aid.  It  is  a  give-away  of 
our  resources  to  foreign  countries  who 
neither  uiKlerstand  nor  appreciate  our 
generosity. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  repeal  the 
reciprocal  trade  program  in  its  entirety 
and  rewrite  a  trade  policy  based  on  real- 


ity, commonsense  and  enlightened  self- 
interest.  Unless  this  is  done  our  free 
trade  policy  is  going  to  be  responsible  for 
one  of  the  greatest  depressions  this 
country  has  ever  seen. 


Straws  in  the  Wind — From  Small 
Batiaets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

or  iforrH  Dakota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Friday.  August  30,  1963 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  sent  me  a  statistical  chart, 
showing  resvilts  of  their  semiannual  sur- 
vey of  independent  businessmen  in  every 
State  in  the  Union,  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain legislative  proposals. 

I  would  like  to  share  these  findings  on 
various  issues  with  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  because  it  shows  the 
attitude  in  my  State  of  North  Dakota 
among  independent  businessmen,  as 
compared  to  national  attitudes  in  the 
same  group. 

Nationally,  30.238  responded.  Of  this. 
127  ballots  were  received  from  North  Da- 
kota— meaning  that  my  State  had  a  per- 
centage of  0.0042  percent  of  the  national 
vote.  Since  North  Dakota  Is  considered 
one  of  the  lesser  States,  populationwise 
and  incomewise  as  well,  I  decided  it 
would  be  good  to  compare  our  percentage 
of  votes  on  the  various  Issues  with  those 
responding  from  larger,  more  populous, 
and  more  prosperous  States,  such  as  New 
York,  California,  and  for  purposes  of 
comparison  on  labor  Issues,  Michigan. 
Michigan,  as  we  all  know,  has  been 
known  for  some  time  as  a  State  in 
financial  chaos.  However,  since  Gov. 
George  Romney  has  had  his  hand  at  the 
helm  of  state,  there  has  been  a  73-per- 
cent reduction  In  its  whopping  deficit. 
This  stood  at  $g5.6  million  on  June  30. 
1962 — and  has  been  cut  to  $23  million 
as  of  June  30  this  year. 

California  showed  a  response  of  2,527 
votes.  New  York  responded  with  2,450, 
and  Michigan  with  1,303.  While  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York  were  the  only  2 
States  who  responded  over  the  2,000 
mark,  Michigan  was  Joined  by  Illinois, 
1.204:  Indiana.  1.231;  Ohio.  1.335:  Penn- 
sylvania, 1.648;  Texas,  1,695;  Virginia, 
1.072;  and  the  State  of  Washington, 
1,109,  as  States  returning  ballots  over 
the  1,000  mark. 

Tax  cuts  were  naturally  an  item  of 
preat  interest  to  the  businessmen.  They 
voted  separately  on  Individual  income 
taxes  and  corporation  Income  taxes. 
The  first  category  gave  a  choice  between 
liavlng  the  same  percentage  of  cuts  re- 
gardless of  income — to  which  the  na- 
tional vote  came  to  68  percent  yes  and 
32  percent  no.  North  DakoU's  percent- 
age showed  70  percent  yes  and  30  per- 
cent no.  California  showed  77  percent 
yes.  and  23  percent  no;  New  York  showed 
63  percent  yes  and  37  percent  no;  and 
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Michigan  answered  yes  68  percent  and 
no  32  percent. 

The  second  choice  on  the  first  category 
asked  if  they  preferred  bigger  cuts  In 
lower  income  brackets.  To  this,  the  na- 
tional vote  responded  74  percent  yes  and 
26  percent  no.  North  Dakota  responded 
79  percent  yes  to  21  percent  no;  Cali- 
fornia responded  with  61  percent  yes  to 
39  percent  no;  New  York,  with  82  percent 
yes  to  18  percent  no;  and  Michigan  with 
73  percent  yes  to  27  percent  no. 

On  corporation  income  taxes,  business- 
men were  asked  if  they  preferred  the 
Senate  small  business  committee  plan. 
Briefly,  this  plan  means  the  proposed  re- 
versal of  the  normal  tax  and  surtax  rates 
would  result  in  a  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately 27  percent  in  the  tax  liabilities  of 
small  corporations  earning  $25,000  or 
less  per  year.  To  this,  the  national  vote 
responded  85  percent  yes  and  15  percent 
no.  North  E>akota  voted  78  percent  yes 
and  22  percent  no.  California  voted  77 
percent  yes  to  23  percent  no;  New  York 
voted  88  percent  yes,  and  12  percent  no. 
Michigan  voted  87  percent  yes  and  13 
percent  no. 

On  the  same  category  of  corporation 
income  taxes,  the  businessmen  were 
asked  if  they  felt  taxes  should  be  reduced 
regardles  of  size.  Nationally,  the  average 
showed  45  percent  yes  to  54  percent  no. 
North  Dakota  showed  a  45  percent  yes 
vote  to  a  55  percent  no  vote.  California 
responded  with  a  59  percent  yes  vote  and 
a  41  percent  no  vote.  New  York  voted  42 
percent  yes  and  58  percent  no,  while 
Michigan  voted  47  percent  yea  to  53  per- 
cent no. 

To  the  64  dollar  question  should  Con- 
gress cut  taxes  In  1963?  The  national 
vote  was  60  percent  yes  and  40  percent 
no.  This  I  thought  was  rather  illumi- 
nating, and  should  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  a  comparison  with  some  later 
questions  asked  on  tax  reform  and  Gov- 
ernment spending,  which  appear  later 
In  my  remarks. 

On  this  Important  Issue  North  Dakota 
responded  with  an  exact  twin  percentage, 
60  percent  yes  to  40  percent  lu).  Califor- 
nia voted  74  percent  yes  to  26  percent  no; 
New  York  responded  with  a  73  percent 
yes  vote  to  a  27  percent  no  vote;  and 
Michigan,  82  percent  yes  to  18  percent  no. 
Unfair  price  competition  was  the  next 
large  category  of  questions.  The  survey 
chart  showed  four  categories  of  action 
needed  to  curb  unfair  competition.  The 
first  category  asked  if  the  businessmen 
approved  of  stronger  use  of  present  anti- 
trust laws.  Nationally,  they  responded 
86  percent  yes  to  14  percent  no.  North 
Dakota's  response  was  76  percent  yes  and 
24  percent  no.  California  answered  with 
84  percent  yes  to  16  percent  no;  New 
York,  with  86  percent  yes  to  14  percent 
no,  and  Michigan  with  83  percent  yes  to 
17  percent  no. 

The  second  category  asked  whether  the 
businessmen  felt  they  needed  firm  retail 
price  proposals.  The  nationwide  vote 
was  53  percent  yes  to  47  percent  no. 
North  Dakota  answered  65  percent  yes  to 
35  percent  no.  California  answered  57 
percent  yes  to  43  percent  no.  New  York 
answered  58  percent  yes  to  42  percent  no, 
and  Michigan  responded  with  a  56  per- 
cent yes  vote  to  its  44  percent  no  vote. 


The  third  category  question  was 
whether  they  preferred  a  firm  manufac- 
turer price  proposal.  Nationally,  the 
businessmen  replied  74  percent  yes  to  26 
percent  no.  North  Dakota  voted  82  per- 
cent yes  to  18  percent  no.  California 
voted  65  percent  yes  to  35  percent  no; 
New  York  with  77  percent  yes  to  23  per- 
cent no;  and  Michigan,  74  percent  yes 
to  26  percent  no. 

The  fourth  category  asked  if  the  busi- 
nessmen favored  a  proposal  to  curb  "loss- 
leaders."  Nationally,  the  vote  was  84 
percent  yes  to  16  percent  no.  North 
Dakota  responded  87  percent  yes  and  13 
percent  no;  California,  76  percent  yes  to 
24  percent  no;  New  York,  85  percent  yes 
to  15  percent  no;  and  Michigan,  with  86 
percent  yes  to  14  percent  no. 

The  survey  now  entered  the  always 
vital  field  of  labor  legislation,  or  labor 
regulation.  Here  there  were  two  cate- 
gories offered  for  vote.  The  first  cate- 
gory asked  If  the  businessmen  favored 
proposals  for  the  35-hour  week,  an  issue 
very  much  on  the  minds  of  the  labor 
leaders  today.  Nationally,  the  vote 
showed  3  percent  yes  and  97  percent  no. 
North  Dakota,  a  right-to-work  State, 
voted  3  percent  yes  and  97  percent  no — 
Identical  to  the  national  average.  Cali- 
fornia, which  is  not  a  right-to -work 
State,  voted  4  percent  yes  to  96  percent 
no;  New  York,  also  not  a  right- to-work 
State,  voted  3  percent  no  to  97  percent 
yes,  and  Michigan,  again  not  a  right-to- 
work  State,  voted  2  percent  yes  to  98 
percent  no. 

The  second  category  for  labor  regula- 
tion asked  If  the  businessmen  felt  anti- 
trust law  should  be  8tf)plied  to  labor 
unions  the  same  as  to  business.  This 
issue,  much  In  the  minds  of  business  as 
well  as  labor  these  days  when  we  are 
threatened  with  a  nationwide  railroad 
strike,  or  a  form  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion between  railroad  imlons  and  rail- 
road management  on  certain  issues — re- 
flected a  national  response  of  99  percent 
yes  to  1  percent  no.  North  Dakota  voted 
96  percent  yes  to  4  percent  no;  Califor- 
nia, 98  percent  yes  to  2  percent  no;  New 
Yoric,  99  percent  yes  to  1  percent  no;  and 
Michigan,  a  trlfie  more  than  99  percent 
yes  and  a  trifle  less  than  1  percent  no. 

The  large  questions  of  tax  reform  and 
Qovemment  spending  were  linked  to- 
gether in  the  survey,  under  a  subheading 
of  How  To  Secure  Funds  for  Tax  Cuts, 
by:  Under  this  was  suggested  six  meth- 
ods. The  first  one  was  by  closing  so- 
called  tax  loopholes.  To  this  the  na- 
tional response  was  63  percent  yes  to  37 
percent  no.  North  Dakota  voted  69  per- 
cent yes  to  31  percent  no.  California  re- 
sponded with  a  59  percent  yes  to  a  41 
percent  no.  New  York,  with  64  percent 
yes  to  36  percent  no.  and  Michigan  voted 
68  percent  yes  to  32  percent  no. 

The  second  method  was  by  a  reduction 
in  Government  spending.  The  nation- 
wide businessmen's  response  was  97  per- 
cent yes  to  3  percent  no.  North  Dakota, 
96  percent  yes  to  4  percent  no.  Califor- 
nia voted  97  percent  yes  to  3  percent  no; 
New  Yorit,  93  percent  yes  to  7  percent  no; 
and  Michigan,  96  percent  yes  to  4  per- 
cent no. 

The  third  method  suggested  a  cut  in 
foreign  aid.     To  this,  the  businessmen 


nationally  voted  94  percent  yes  to  8  per- 
cent no.  North  Dakota's  vote  was  94 
percent  yes  to  6  percent  no,  again  a  twin 
to  the  national  vote.  California  voted 
94  percent  yes  to  6  percent  no — ^triplets. 
New  York  voted  88  percent  yes  to  12  per- 
cent no,  and  Michigan,  93  percent  yes  to 
7  percent  no — almost  making  It  a  qusul- 
ruplet  vote.  This,  along  with  a  check 
of  the  other  States,  should  be  a  con- 
vlncer  to  the  sulministration — as  least  as 
far  as  independent  businessmen  are  con- 
cerned— that  foreign  aid  is  a  highly  un- 
popular subject. 

The  fourth  method  suggested  was 
whether  or  not  Federal  payrolls  and  em- 
ployment should  be  cut.  To  this,  the 
national  vote  was  92  percent  yes  to  8 
percent  no.  North  Dakota  almost 
twinned  with  a  93  percent  yes  to  7  per- 
cent no.  California  responded  with  a 
twin  to  the  North  Dakota  vote,  93  percent 
yes  to  7  percent  no.  New  York  voted 
89  percent  yes  to  11  percent  no,  and 
Michigan,  with  92  percent  yes  to  8  per- 
cent no. 

The  fifth  method  was  whether  funds 
for  the  tax  cut  could  be  secured  by  re- 
ducing public  works.  Nationally,  the 
vote  was  32  percent  yes  to  68  percent  no. 
North  Dakota  voted  27  percent  yes  to 
73  percent  no.  California,  37  percent  yes 
to  63  percent  no.  New  York  responded 
by  28  percent  yes  to  72  percent  no.  Mich- 
igan voted  39  percent  yes  to  61  percent 
no. 

The  sixth  and  last  method  suggested 
was  to  secure  funds  for  a  tax  cut  by  a 
cut  In  "social  welfare"  programs.  To 
this,  the  independent  buslnesmen  voted 
nationally,  78  percent  yes  to  22  percent 
no.  North  Dakota  responded  with  a  73 
percent  yes  to  27  percent  no.  California, 
with  83  percent  yes  to  17  percent  no,  and 
New  York  by  94  percent  yes  to  6  percent 
no.  Michigan  voted  73  percent  yes  to 
27  percent  no,  thereby  joining  North  Da- 
kota in  this  vote. 

In  this  semiannual  survey,  the  last 
category  was  imports-exports.  Under 
this  were  two  categories  asking  whether 
the  1962  trade  law  had  helped  your  busi- 
ness operations,  or  harmed  your  business 
operations. 

Under  the  "helped"  column,  the  na- 
tional vote  was  9  percent  yes  smd  91 
percent  no.  Under  the  "harmed"  cate- 
gory, the  national  vote  was  36  percent 
yes  to  64  percent  no. 

North  Dakota  voted  6  percent  yes  said 
94  percent  no  as  far  as  "helped"  was 
concerned,  and  40  percent  yes  and  60 
percent  no  to  "harmed." 

California  voted  that  the  trade  law 
"helped,"  12  percent  yes  and  88  percent 
no;  and  that  it  had  "harmed,"  30  per- 
cent yes  and  70  percent  no. 

New  York  felt  the  trade  law  had 
"helped"  9  percent  yes  to  91  percent  no; 
that  it  had  "harmed,"  24  percent  yes  to 
76  percent  no. 

Michigan  voted  7  percent  yes  and  93 
percent  no,  that  the  trade  law  had 
"helped,"  and  then  voted  21  percent  yes 
to  79  percent  no  that  It  had  "harmed." 

I  considered  this  to  be  quite  an  eye- 
opener,  in  that  the  highly  Industrialized 
States,  which  should  be  refiected  in  small 
business  operations,  were  not  too  en- 
thused over  the  benefits  of  the  1962  Trade 
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EzpMMion  Aetk  M  thoroivhly  endorsed 
by  tbe  y««Mft^««T  adinlnistnUioii.  On  the 
otber  band,  ther*  were  not  too  many  who 
wanted  to  dwlare  definitely  It  had 
harmed  their  burinwm.  This  leads  to 
the  somewbafc  laaeral  conclusion  that 
perhaps  It  baa  n«i  had  any  particular  im- 
pact one  way  or  the  other. 

The  last — bat  by  no  means  least  im- 
portant imnim  volcd  on  in  the  survey 
asked  this  <|UMUod  :  As  an  Importer  or 
exporter,  hKf  you  used  8BA — Small 
Business  Administration — Commerce,  or 
State  Department  aids? 

Nationally,  the  vote  showed  7  percent 
yes  to  93  percent  no ;  North  Dakota  voted 
18  percent  yes  to  S2  percent  no;  Cali- 
fornia voted  14  percent  yes  to  M  per- 
cent no;  New  York  voted  11  percent  yes 


to  89  percent  no;  and  Michigan  voted  1 
percent  yes  to  99  percent  no. 

FYom  all  the  above,  I  felt  it  was  small 
wonder  that  the  indep^vdent  business- 
men seemed  to  feel  It  would  be  helpful  if 
there  was  a  reduction  in  Government 
spending,  and  a  cut  in  Federal  payrolls 
and  employment  Apparently  the  Gov- 
ernment aids  did  not  quite  live  up  to  their 
reputation.  This,  in  essence,  compares 
to  the  well-known  situation  of  the  small 
farmers  under  Government  agriculture 
controls  and  supports.  After  many  years 
of  operation,  it  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  that  the  ones  who  actually  ben- 
efit from  the  Federal  Government  sub- 
sidies or  aids  are  the  large,  or  commercial 
faimers.  rather  than  the  small  fanner, 
running  the  so-called  "family  farms." 
Yet  the  whole  philosophy  behind  such 


Federal  aids  is  supposedly  to  'help  the 
httleman." 

That  is  why  it  seemed  to  this  semi- 
annual nationwide  survey  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business — 
the  little  man  in  the  business  field — can 
be  looked  upon  as  straws  in  the  wind. 
The  fallacy  of  helping  the  little  man 
reflects  In  smsill  business  in  almost  the 
.same  ratio  as  it  does  in  agriculture. 

Small  business,  as  well  as  the  small 
farmer,  obviously  would  appreciate  sim- 
ple fairness,  and  an  opportunity  to  con- 
duct their  business  with  more  freedom 
and  less  Government  control  or  inter- 
ference. 

To  put  it  in  slang  phraseology — 
•  with  friends  like  this" — referring  to 
Federal  Government  activity — 'who 
needs  enemies'' ' 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  ESDAY,  Seitkmiu:h  3,  19G3 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore,  Mr.  Sisx. 


DBBIONATIOIf  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TBfPORE 

The  SPXAKKR  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communica- 
ticNi  from  the  Speaker : 

sxi>TEMAu  3.  Idea. 

I   hereby    desicx^te    the    Houorable    B     F 
Sisx  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today 
Jcmn  W  McCoKMACK. 
Speaker  of  the  Mouae  of  Representatives 


PRAYER 
The  Chaplain. Rer. Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Nehemlah  1:  11:  O  Lord.  I  beseech 
Thee,  let  now  Thine  ear  be  attentive  to 
the  vrayer  ot  Thu  servants. 

O  Thou  Ood  of  all  grace  and  good- 
ness, humbly  and  gratefully  we  turn  our 
souls  in  prayer  to  Thy  listening  ear  and 
understanding  heart  for  Thou  alone 
canst  supply  our  many  temporal  needs 
and  satisfy  our  eternal  longings. 

Fortify  tts  against  those  moods  of  fear 
and  anxiety  which  so  frequently  assail 
us  when  we  are  confronted  by  difficult 
tasks  and  heavy  responsibilities. 

Help  ua  to  feel  that  all  the  duties 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  discharge  de- 
mand and  are  wwthy  of  our  very  best 
effort  and  the  dedication  of  our  noblest 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

Grant  that  we  may  never  be  guilty 
of  becoming  careless  and  complacent  in 
these  perilous  days  when  we  are  chal- 
lenged to  emidate  those  vast  multitudes 
who,  in  yean  gone  by.  made  such  tre- 
mendoiis  sacrUlees  to  purchase  and  pre- 
serve the  freedom  which  we  are  now 
privileged  to  enjoy. 

In  Christ's  name  we  offer  our  prayer. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday.  August  SO,  1963,  was  read  and 
approved. 


DESIGNATING    1964  AS     SEE  AMER- 
ICA YEAR  • 

Mr  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remaj*ks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  c^entleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ULXJMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  resolution  'H.J.  Res.  658 >  I 
have  Introduced  asking  the  President 
to  proclaim  1964  as  "See  America  Year  " 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  measure  to 
encourage  our  citizens  to  see  America  In 
1964  rather  than  tour  overseas.  In  1962. 
U.S.  tourism  abroad  results  in  a  $1.4 
billion  deficit  Item  In  the  balance  of 
payments  and  the  figures  for  1963  Indi- 
cate that  the  problem  will  be  even  more 
serious  this  year.  Thus.  If  we  can  per- 
suade Americans  to  travel  in  the  United 
States,  we  will  help  to  solve  a  crucial 
problem  in  our  balance  of  payments 
and.  In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dol- 
lars remaining  In  this  country  will  add 
measurably  to  the  domestic  economic 
recovery 

In  the  near  future.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  will  be  considering  a  tax-cut 
proposal.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the 
pending  tax  legislation  is  to  stimulate 
our  domestic  economy  by  Increasing  the 
spendable  income  of  the  Nation's  con- 
sumers. As  the  result  of  a  tax  cut.  many 
of  our  citizens  will  have  sufficient  means 
available  to  consider  extended  vacations 
and  travel.  However.  Mr.  Speaker.  If 
the  American  people  take  thi.«?  additional 
income  and  spend  It  overseas,  we  will 
have,  in  fact,  negated  much  of  the  de- 
sired effect  of  the  proposed  tax  cut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1964  is  a  crucial  year 
in  the  balance-of-payments  situation. 
The  resolution  I  have  Introduced  Is  a 
voluntary  approach  to  the  oversea  tour- 
ist problem,  but  I  am  confident  our  cit- 
izens will  respond  to  this  appeal.  I  urge 
each  of  the  Members  to  give  thi.s  res- 
olution his  support. 


K.  TOURS  UJ3. -BUILT  PLASTIC 
PLANT 

Mr  CASEY.     Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  addre.ss  the  House  for 


1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objc<"lion 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an 
article  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
yesterday  morning.  It  bears  out  an  ob- 
servation that  I  made  a  year  ago  when 
the  House  saw  fit  to  adopt  my  amend- 
ment prohibiting  aid  to  Communist 
countries. 

This  article  tells  of  Mr  Khrushchev's 
visit  to  a  plastic  plant  in  Yugoslavia, 
two-thirds  finished,  at  a  cost  of  $40  mil- 
lion. There  are  admittedly  approxi- 
mately $23  million  of  US.  gi-ant  money 
in  this  concern. 

Mr  Khrushchev's  visit  was  heralded 
by  flags  of  Red  Russia  and  Yugoslavia 
over  the  entrance. 

US  newsmen  were  excluded  from 
entering  the  plant.  The  U.S.  technicians 
at  the  plant  were  not  Introduced  and 
there  wa.s  nothing  to  Indicate  U.S.  aid. 

One  of  the  Americans  there  said: 

If  I  ever  have  anything  to  say  about  this 
Iclnd  of  thing  when  I  get  back  to  the  States. 
Id  cut  It  all  out.  We  pay  for  It,  we  build 
It.  and  we  don't  get  a  word  of  credit.  Moat 
of  the  workers  themaelres  don't  even  know 
tUia   place   is   »n   American   project. 

This  Is  how  our  money  Is  being  used, 
and  I  hope  that  on  future  aid  projects 
at  least  there  will  be  one  little  bitty  note 
of  some  sort  on  there  to  indicate  that  the 
US   taxpayers  are  helping  foot  the  bill. 

The  article  I  refer  to  follows: 

K    T(u-Rs   U  .S -Built  Pla.stic   Pi.ant 
(By  David  Miller) 

Zagrlb.  YrcosuAVLA.  September  1  So- 
viet Premier  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev  and  his 
host.  Marshal  Tito,  toured  a  model  Yugoslav 
factory  today  that  turned  out  to  l)e  a  capi- 
talist creation 

The  $40  mllliDn  plastic  plmit  was  financed 
partially  with  a  t:23  million  VS.  grant.  It 
IS  equipped  with  U  3.  machinery,  designed 
by  U  S.  engineers,  and  constructed  under 
supervision  of  XJS    technicians. 

Yet  nowhere  at  the  plant — about  two- 
thirds  flnshed  was  there  a  sign  recording 
the  US.  role.  Instead,  the  entrance  was 
frally  decorated  witti  Tugoalav  and  Soviet 
nagB — a  bitter  note  for  the  handful  of  Amer- 
icans who  have  spent  nMirly  2  years  here  on 
the  project. 
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According  to  the  Americana,  no  local 
ncM^'spapers  ever  have  said  that  the  plant 
w.is  built  with  American  money  or  American 

know-how. 

OTKaCHAaCB    IN  EKNTS 

1  hey  also  complained  about  local  over- 
charging In  rents  and  food  and  aald  a  re- 
quest to  local  authorities  to  study  the 
Serbo-Croatian  language  at  a  Zagreb  insti- 
tute had  t>een  rejected  without  explanation. 

•If  I  ever  have  anything  to  say  about 
this  kind  of  thing  when  I  get  back  to  the 
suites.  Id  cut  It  all  out,"  one  American 
said.  "We  pay  for  it.  we  build  it  and  we 
don't  get  a  word  of  credit.  Most  of  the 
workers  themselves  don't  even  know  this 
place  is  an  American  project." 

'We  pay  $200  a  month  for  a  five-room 
apartment  that  a  Yugoslav  could  get  for 
$50,"  his  wife  said.  "The  price  of  food  jumps 
three  times  as  soon  as  I  open  my  mouth 
and  thay  know  I  am  a  foreigner." 

"We're  cheated  and  it  hurts."  she  said. 
"But  the  terrible  thing  is  that  the  Yugo- 
slavian people  dou't  know  we  are  trying  to 
help  them." 

AMERICANS     SNUBBED 

Whether  Khrushchev  ever  was  told  the 
plant  was  American  financed  is  unknown. 
He  spent  less  than  an  hour  at  the  installa- 
tion, examliUng  various  technical  units,  but 
he  may  have  noticed  the  names  of  American 
companies  on  the  equipment.  He  was  not 
Introduced  to  any  of  the  four  American  en- 
gineers standing  near  the  main  entrance  and 
ihey  were  not  permitted  to  accompany  him 
on  his  tour. 

The  newsmen  were  invited  to  tlie  plant  by 
local  authorities,  who  even  made  a  bus  avail- 
able. Once  inside  the  gates,  cameras  were 
prohibited  and  all  except  two  correspondents 
( from  the  Soviet  news  agency  Tass  and  one 
from  the  Belgrade  new8p^>er  Borba)  were 
turned  away  when  Khrushchev  and  Tito  be- 
gan their  visit. 

Police  forcibly  kept  the  American  re- 
porters from  the  administration  building 
where  Khrushchev  and  Tito  were  greeted  by 
plant  authorities.  After  10  minutes  of  angry 
exchanges,  the  American  newsmen  left  as  a 
group,  ignoring  a  prees  briefing  arranged  by 
plant  representatives. 

Khrushchev  and  Tito  reached  tbe  plant  in 
twilight  after  driving  from  President  Tito's 
hunting  lodge  at  Brda  and  limchmg  with 
local  authorities  in  Zagreb  after  a  procession 
through  the  city  that  attracted  tens  of 
thousands. 

Both  leaders  visited  a  school,  wher* 
Khrushchev  cast  some  personal  doubts  about 
the  cotu-ses  as  being  too  general,  and  was 
honored  at  a  dinner  Sunday  night. 

He  left  Zagreb  on  Marshal  Tito's  special 
train  for  an  overnight  trip  to  Belgrade.  He 
leaves  Belgrade  for  Moscow  on  Tuesday. 


WHAT  IS  THE  FULL  PRICE  TAG  ON 
THE  INSTALLMENT  PLAN  TREATY 
OP  MOSCOW? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remailu 
at  this  point  in  the  Recokd. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
signing  of  the  test  ban  treaty  in  Mos- 
cow, much  has  been  hinted  about  "fur- 
ther steps  to  ease  tensions  between  So- 
viet Russia  and  the  West"  But  in  sharp 
contrast  to  all  the  ballyhoo  which  sur- 
rounded signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Mos- 
cow, there  is  a  veil  of  secrecy  about  the 
substance  of  "what  comes  next?"  How- 
ever, certain  hints  have  been  dropped 
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from  the  New  Frontier's  highest  plateau. 
These  seem  to  be  "first  steps"  toward 
softening  up  the  American  public  for  ac- 
ceptance of  what  may  be  the  added  sur- 
charges to  be  collected  by  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev for  agreeing  to  the  document 

Amongst  such  surcharges  may  be  one 
or  more  of  these  developments: 

First.  A  summit  meeting,  or  at  least 
an  early  meeting — later  this  year  or 
early  next  yeai" — between  President 
Kennedy  and  Chairman  Khrushchev. 

Second.  A  U.S.  cutback  in  production 
of  fissionable  materials  needed  for  fab- 
rication of  defensive  atomic  weapons — 
whether  or  not  the  U.S.S.R.  agrees  to  do 
the  same. 

Third.  Increased  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  including  lifting  of  the  export 
embargo  of  many  strategic  items  now 
barred  from  shipment  to  Communist 
countries. 

It  must  be  recalled  that  after  the 
treaty  signing,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
lingered  on  for  a  while  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Certednly  no  one  believes  he  did 
so  Just  to  lose  a  game  of  table  tennis  to 
Khrushchev.  There  is  strong  suspicion 
he  prolonged  his  visit  to  work  out  the 
details  of  the  installment  plan  payments 
the  United  States  must  make  on  the 
already  outrageous  price  for  agree- 
ment— and  come  to  an  understanding 
about  the  pact's  usurious  interest  rate 
and  staggering  carrying  charges.  It 
would  be  naive  to  assume  he  was  work- 
ing on  a  idan  for  "treaty  insurance"  to 
protect  the  United  States  against  secret 
preparations  for  testing  followed  by  a 
surprise  denunciation  of  the  bargain  by 
the  Kremlin  at  some  future  time  when 
it  serves  the  Communist  purpose. 

That  some  price  over  and  above  the 
signatures  on  the  document  was  ex- 
tracted seems  inescapable.  Even  though 
the  bare  agreement  appears  to  many, 
mho  are  knowledgeable  in  the  ruses  of 
the  Russians,  to  give  them  Incredible 
opportunity  to  achieve  a  nuclear  Jump 
on  the  West,  surely  there  is  more  behind 
its  sudden  acceptance — after  laying  on 
the  negotiating  table  since  1959 — than 
this.  Rarely,  if  ever,  have  the  Soviets 
affixed  their  signature  to  a  deal  imtil 
they  have  euchred  out  the  last  possi- 
ble concession.  Then,  characteristi- 
cally, they  suddenly  agree,  before  the 
other  party  comes  to  his  senses  and 
realizes  how  much  he  has  given  away. 
na  KBmusKCHXV-KxmnEDT  MErrtNC 

The  next  development  after  the  Rusk 
layover  in  Russia  was  an  announcement 
that  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko — 
the  Kremlin's  international  hatchet- 
man — ^will  come  to  Washington  this 
month  "to  discuss  new  tension-easing 
steps"  with  the  President.  Then  Soviet 
Ambassador  Dobrynln  paid  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Kennedy,  after  which  he  told  the  press 
they  had  talked  about  "steps  to  ease  ten- 
sions." He  also  left  open  the  possi- 
bility that  Khrushchev  himself  may  visit 
the  President  sometime  soon.  It  could 
be  incidental  to  a  ocmclave  of  the  U  Jf . — 
where  now  jovial  Mr.  Khrushchev  once 
pounded  his  shoe  on  a  table. 

What  is  behind  this  sequence  of  meet- 
ings and  talks?  Sweetness,  light,  and 
sociability?  Hardly.  Before  the  other 
body  proceeds  to  advise  and  consent  to 


ratification  of  the  treaty,  it  should  in- 
sist on  seeing  the  full  cost  of  this  install- 
ment plan  treaty — complete  with  inter- 
est and  carrying  charges.  It  should  be 
fully  aware  of  how  far  the  administra- 
tion is  preparing  to  go  along  the  "yield 
and  concede"  path. 

It  should  be  informed  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  President  will  go  in  making 
concessions  in  any  Khrushchev -Kennedy 
parley,  and  to  what  extent  they  may  al- 
ready have  been  made  in  the  preliminary 
talks. 

THE    CtrrBACK    IN    17^='    PRODUCTIOK 

On  August  14,  Charles  Stelle,  the  U.S. 
delegate  to  the  disarmament  conference 
in  Geneva,  offered,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  to  convert  fissitMiable  ma- 
terial to  peaceful  purposes  on  a  60-40 
basis  with  the  U.S.SJI. — our  diversion 
from  weapons  use  would  be  half  again 
theirs.  The  Soviets  promptly  rejected 
the  offer  out  of  hand.  Yet,  on  August 
20,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  was  notified  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  had  not  yet  reached 
a  decision  on  renewal  of  a  contract  with 
the  Allied  Chemical  Co.  for  operation  of 
a  facility  at  Metropolis,  111.,  which  proc- 
esses raw  material  essential  for  the  pro- 
duction of  U*"  for  weapons  use.  The 
inference  logically  deductible  from  these 
actions  is  that  the  United  States  Is  plan- 
ning a  cutback  in  production  of  these 
materials  despite  Russia's  refusal  to  do 
so.  Is  this  part  of  the  price  for  the 
test  ban  trea^^ — which  can  safely  be  dis- 
closed only  after  the  other  body  has  been 
persuaded  to  ratify  it? 

THX    TaADZ   OONCCSSXONS 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  United  States  sent 
a  trade  delegation  to  Soviet  Russia  on 
July  27.  It  has  Just  returned  from  there. 
This  followed  a  similar  visit  to  the  United 
States  by  a  Soviet  trade  delegation  in 
June.  This  exchange,  it  is  Interesting  to 
note,  brackets  the  test  ban  treaty  nego- 
tiations. Was  there  any  understanding, 
written  or  verbal,  expressed  or  Implied, 
out  of  this  exchange  that  our  trade  poli- 
cies -with  respect  to  Communist  coun- 
tries would  be  revised,  once  the  treaty  is 
signed?  My  suspicions  on  this  were 
quite  naturally  aroused  when  my  ofHce 
called  the  Departanent  of  Commerce 
merely  to  confirm  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
change and  was  hastily  assured,  without 
raising  the  question,  that  no  trade  nego- 
tiations were  involved.  'Ttie  two  dele- 
gations were  composed  of  trade  experts 
who  concerned  themselves  solely  with 
studies  of  the  organization  and  tech- 
niques of  International  trade,"  we  were 
told. 

It  would  seem  that  the  collection  of 
such  knowledge  by  the  two  countries, 
each  about  the  other,  would  hardly  be  a 
Justifiable  exercise  unless  something  is 
to  be  done  with  it. 

If  something  Is  to  be  done  with  It. 
then  trade  means  a  two-way  exchange. 
What  does  the  Soviet  Union  have  to  offer 
us  In  trade  that  we  want  and  need?  The 
answer  is,  nothing.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  much  In  the  way  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  particularly  items  now  on 
the  restricted  list  and  embargoed  from 
export  to  the  UJ3J5.R..  which  would  be 
of  great  strategic  value  to  that  country 
if  it  could  get  its  hands  on  them. 
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Hie  Sovtot  Union  and  its  puppet 
eountrlM  haw  kept  up  a  running  fire  of 
tnoMenoe  upon  •  lowerinc  of  trade  bar- 
lien  by  the  UHtted  SUtee.  Judging  by 
tbe  eat M  mi  with  which  the  adminis- 
tration jumped  at  the  test  ban  treaty,  It 
tB  not  abaolutaly  out  of  mind  to  expect 
It  might  be  eqaally  ready  to  enter  into  a 
trade  agreement  with  the  advantages  all 
on  the  dde  of  the  Reda,  who  are  our 
avowed  enemtM  to  an  economic,  as  well 
as  political  and  military,  sense. 

At  the  present  time  the  Soviet  Union 
can  purehaae  anything  In  the  United 
States  that  Is  not  on  the  list  of  strategic 
materials.  What  ia  there  to  talk  to 
them  about  other  than  such  Items  as  are 
now  on  that  list? 

As  matters  stand,  the  other  body  is 
being  urged  to  ratify  the  test  ban  treaty 
while,  at  the  same  time,  there  seems  to 
be  a  strong  possibility  it  is  being  kept 
partially  in  the  dai^  as  to  the  real  cost 
of  that  treaty  by  way  of  future  install- 
ment payments.  These  installments 
need  not  necessarily  be  subject  to  the 
advice  and  consent  of  that  body.  They 
need  not  be  In  the  form  of  treaties 
which  the  Constitution  siibjects  to  con- 
stitutional review,  but  could  be  in  the 
form  of  ezeeotlve  agreements  which  re- 
qxilre  no  such  scrutiny. 

There  is  far  too  much  hazard  to  the 
security  of  our  Nation  inherent  In  this 
whole  chain  of  events  to  permit  the 
other  body  to  proceed  safely,  without 
absolute  assurance  it  is  being  shown  the 
full  price  tag  on  the  treaty  of  Moscow. 


CURBINO  THE  OUTFLOW  OF  GOLD 

Mr.  FINDLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINCCiEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
urging  President  Kennedy  to  use  the 
long-neglected  tourist-dollar  exchange 
program  to  curb  the  outflow  of  gold. 

It  was  enacted  2  years  ago  and  by  now 
could  have  reduced  the  outflow  subetan- 
tlally.  perhaps  as  much  as  $500  million. 
De9ite  our  erttical  gold  situation, 
tourist-dollar  exchange  has  been  utilized 
only  to  a  tiny  fraction  of  Its  potential. 

Under  the  program,  UJS.  tourists,  upon 
entering  a  foreign  country,  can  exchange 
their  dollars  at  the  UJ9.  embassy  for 
eqiial  value  In  local  currencies. 

The  exchange  keeps  tourist  dollars 
q>ent  abroad  from  becoming  a  claim  on 
our  gold.  The  local  ctirrencies  are  ac- 
quired when  the  United  States  sells  siur- 
plus  farm  comBBodltles  overseas  under 
Public  Law  410. 

State  Department  fuzzy  thinking  and 
foot  dragging  Is  largely  responsible  for 
the  delay  In  putting  the  tourist-dollar 
exchange  program  Into  full  effect.  De- 
partment olllrials  seem  to  be  more  con- 
cerned about  the  gold  problems  of  for- 
eign countries  than  our  own. 

The  program  is  authorized  in  agree- 
ments with  21  countries  but  the  admin- 
istration la  actoally  carrying  it  out  in 
only  one— Vgypt — and  even  there  on  a 
very  small  seale. 


Curiously,  the  administration  let  10 
other  countries — among  them  Commu- 
nist Poland  and  Yugoslavia — veto  the 
program. 

For  example,  in  the  2  years  since  the 
tourist-dollar  program  became  law.  the 
United  States  signed  agreements  under 
which  Communist  Yugoslavia  acquired, 
on  giveaway  terms,  farm  commodities 
worth  $151,600,000.  Yugoslavia  did  not 
want  the  tourist -doll aw  exchange  pro- 
gram Included,  and  Kennedy  negotiators 
did  not  insist. 

In  1962,  US.  tourists  spent  $3  million 
In  Yugoslavia,  edl  of  which  became  a 
claim  on  our  gold. 

Had  our  negotiators  Insisted  upon  the 
tourist -dollar  program  In  the  agree- 
ments, a  $3-milllon-a-year  assist  to  our 
gold  problem  would  have  been  possible 
In  Yugoslavia  alone. 

Full  text  of  my  letter  to  the  President 
follows : 

AVGUST  30.    1963. 
Tbe  Honorable  John  P   Kennedt, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D  C. 

DzAm  Mx..  PmisiDENT  During  your  recent 
European  tour  you  expreaaed  concern  over 
the  continued  outflow  of  US.  fold.  Similar 
concern  waa  expreaaed  recently  by  Treaaury 
Secretary  DUlon  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Ckjnunlttee  of  Congreaa. 

I  am  glad  your  administration  recognlzea 
the  critical  character  of  the  gold  outflow.  I 
hope  it  win  be  checked  long  before  your  tar- 
get year  of  19*8  At  the  present  outflow  rate. 
our  gold  supply  will  be  exhausted  by  that 
date. 

I  wish  respectfully  to  point  out  that  for 
3  years  you  have  neglected  legislative  author- 
ity which  maXea  possible  a  substantial  Im- 
provement In  our  gold  problem.  I  refer  to 
section  l(H-s.  title  I.  of  Public  Law  480,  which 
became  law  as  a  part  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1961.  I  am  especially  Interested  because 
I  Initiated  this  amendment. 

As  you  know.  Public  Law  480  la  the  pro- 
gram under  which  surplus  US.  farm  com- 
modities are  sold  abroad.  Sales  made  under 
title  I  of  this  act  do  not  yield  doUara  but  are 
paid  for  In  the  currency  of  the  recipient 
country.  Only  a  specified  amount  of  this 
c\irrency  can  be  used  by  the  United  States, 
and  then  only  for  authorized  purposes  which 
ar«  lUt«d  In  the  agreements.  Before  each 
agreement  Is  signed,  details  of  course  are 
decided  by  the  negotiators  you  designate,  who 
work  with  negotiators  of  the  recipient  coun- 
try. 

Known  as  the  tourist-dollar  amendment, 
section  104-s  added  "exchange  for  tourist 
dollars"  to  the  list  of  authorized  U  S.  uses 
which  can  be  specified  In  Utle  I  agreements 

In  countries  where  the  amendment  Is  uti- 
lized. American  tourists,  upon  entering  the 
country,  can  exchange  their  dollars  at  the 
Embassy  for  the  equivalent  In  U  8  -owned 
local  currencies. 

The  exchange  la  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  Uj3.  tourists,  of  course,  but  to  the  extent 
that  they  make  the  exchange,  our  gold  prob- 
lem la  eased.  Ordinarily,  dollars  spent 
abroad  by  tourists  become  a  clalni  on  the  US. 
gold  supply.    Exchange  dollars  do  not. 

Unfortunately,  your  administration  has 
utUlaed  this  amendment  only  to  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  Its  potential. 

Here  is  the  record: 

Total  value  of  Public  Law  480,  title  I. 
agreements  made  since  tourist-dollar  amend- 
ment became  law  (August  1961):  %2.T16,- 
370,000  (Your  negotiators  did  not  Insist 
that  the  tourist-dollar  provision  be  Included 
In  all  these  agreemenu.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
more  than  half  the  total  value — •1.471,900.- 
000 — did  not  Include  this  provision  | 


Total  value  of  agreements  which  Included 
tourlat-dollar  exchange  as  one  of  several  au- 
thorized uses  for  local  currencies:  $1,244,- 
370.000. 

Of  this  amount,  your  negotiators  agreed 
that  only  a  fraction  be  made  available  fur 
the  various  authorized  uses  (Including  tour- 
ist-dollar exchange);  to  be  exact,  only  9199.- 
500,000. 

Of  this  amount,  a  fraction  has  actually 
been  set  aside  specifically  for  tourlst-dull;ir 
exchange  In  fact,  Egypt  Is  the  one  and  only 
country  where  this  has  occurred  Value  of 
the  currencies  set  aside  for  tourist-dollar  ex- 
change In  Egypt:  113,400,000. 

Amount  of  dollars  actually  exchanged  In 
2  years  under  the  tourist-dollar  amendment 
provisions:  •10.000. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  say  exactly  how  much 
the  gold  outflow  would  have  been  reduced 
had  you  utilized  tourist-dollar  exchange  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  during  the  past  3 
years. 

The  above  flgures  certainly  show  the  reduc- 
tion could  have  been  substantial.  In  my 
opinion.  It  could  have  been  as  much  as  $500 
million. 

Why  the  breakdown  In  the  tourist-dollar 
exchange  program?  There  are  several  rea- 
sons: 

1.  You  have  not  followed  through  effec- 
tively with  countries  that  have  accepted  this 
program. 

Tour  1st -dollar  exchange  Is  authorized  in 
agreements  with  these  31  countries:  Egypt, 
Turkey,  Greece.  Syrian  Arab  Republic.  Bo- 
livia. Iran,  Guinea.  Morocco.  BrazU.  Uruguay. 
Nationalist  China.  Ceylon,  Tunisia,  Vietnam, 
larael,  Paraguay.  Sudan.  Korea,  Ethiopia, 
Cyprus,  and  Senegal. 

Of  these,  only  In  Egypt  has  exchange  ac- 
tually occurred.  Even  there,  exchange  has 
not  been  utilized  even  to  a  fraction  of  Its 
potential.  Your  olOclals  were  slow  In  setting 
up  the  mechanics  for  It.  Today  little  Is  ap- 
p>arently  being  done  to  explain  the  program 
to  tovirlsts. 

To  Illustrate  the  Importance  of  this  pro- 
ifram.  U  S.  tourists  In  1962  spent  $8  million 
In  Egypt,  These  •&  million  became  a  foreign 
claim  on  our  gold.  Had  the  tourist-dollar 
exchange  been  set  up  promptly  and  thor- 
oughly explained  to  all  U.S.  tourists  arriving 
In  Egypt,  most  if  not  all  of  the  $B  million 
would  have  been  exchanged  at  the  American 
Embassy  for  equal  value  In  United  States- 
owned  Egyptian  pounds.  Thus,  an  •&  million 
foreign  claim  on  our  gold  would  have  been 
prevented. 

As  It  Is,  In  a  2-year  period,  only  JIG, 000 
have  been  exchanged  for  Egyptian  pounds. 

2  Your  negotiators  have  not  Insisted  on 
tourist-dollar  exchange  In  agreements  with 
countries  reluctant  to  cooperate.  These 
countries  succeeded  In  persuading  your  ne- 
gotiators to  omit  tourist-dollar  exchange 
from  title  I  agreements:  Indonesia,  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  Finland,  India.  Pakistan,  Iceland, 
Congo,  Philippines,  and  Burma. 

To  Illustrate,  In  the  3  years  since  the  tour- 
ist-dollar amendment  became  law,  the  United 
States  signed  title  I  agreements  valued  at 
•  151,600.000  with  Communist  Yugoslavia. 
Yugoelav  negotiators  did  not  want  the  tour- 
ist-dollar exchange,  and  your  negotiators  did 
not  insist.  Consequently,  none  of  the  agree- 
ments Included  this  provision.  In  1962,  U.S. 
tourists  spent  $3  million  In  Yugoslavia,  all 
of  which  became  a  foreign  claim  on  our  gold 
Had  your  negotiators  Insisted  upon  tourist- 
dollar  exchange  In  the  agreements,  and  In- 
sisted also  that  an  ample  percentage  of 
currency  be  available  for  various  U.S.  uses, 
a  $3 -million  a  year  assist  to  our  gold  prob- 
lem would  have  been  possible  In  Yugoslavia 
alone. 

I  urge  that  you  Inaist  on  theae  provisions 
In  all  future  agreements.  It  Is  unlikely  any 
country  would  reject  a  title  I  agreement  sim- 
ply because  we  Insist  that  part  of  the  pro- 
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ceeds    be    available    for    tourist-dollar    ex- 
change. 

I  am  aware  that  our  foreign  policy  objec- 
tive In  such  countries  as  India  and  Paldatan 
has  been  to  give  full  c^portunlty  to  earn 
dollar  credit,  but  this  same  explanation  U 
nut  valid  In  all  countries. 

Even  In  India  and  Pakistan,  I  strongly 
urge  a  policy  reappraisal.  Which  Is  more 
important  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
tree  world:  the  Indian  and  Pakistani  dollar 
shortage,  or  the  U.S.  gold  outflow?  In  all 
candor,  we  must  admit  that  our  gold  out- 
Qow  Is  so  critical  It  must  take  precedence. 

3.  Your  negotiators  have  not  Insisted  that 
ample  currency  be  made  available  for  U^. 
uses.  In  Yugoalavla,  for  example,  the  per- 
centage was  only  10  percent.  We  should  In- 
sist that  at  least  one-third  of  proceeds  be 
available  for  UJ3.  uses. 

It  is  painfully  apparent  that,  to  date,  little 
hiva  been  done  to  utilize  the  tourist-dollar 
exchange. 

Inasmuch  as  title  I  agreements  are  largely 
donations,  and  in  view  of  the  critical  cliar- 
acter  of  our  gold  situation.  I  respectfully 
urge  that  in  future  agreements  you  instruct 
U.S.  negotiators  to  (1)  insist  on  tourist-dol- 
lar exchange  in  aU  Utle  I  agrecmenU.  (3) 
Insist  that  at  least  one-third  of  currency 
proceeds  be  avaUable  for  UJS.  uses. 

I  also  urge  that  you  direct  responsible 
oIQclals  to  promote  dollar  exchange  aliac- 
tively  aixl  continuously  among  UJB.  tourists. 
I  am  sure  most  of  them  will  weloome  tbls 
painless  way  to  help  our  gold  problem. 

While  I  do  iM>t  expect  tourist-doUar  ez- 
clumge  to  end  the  gold  outflow,  every  dollar 
exchanged  is  a  full  doUar  gain  in  gold.  In 
this  critical  hour  every  ounce  of  gold  weighs 
mightily. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  Findlct. 
Representative  in  Congress. 


FOREIGN  AID— A  FOOLISH  FANTASY 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  never 
before  in  the  hl&tory  of  mankind  has 
there  been  demonstrated  such  short- 
sighted generosity  as  our  expenaiye. 
badly  executed,  unrealistic,  uncontrolled, 
and  uncontrollable  foreign  aid  glyeaway 
program.  This  is  the  only  Federal  aid 
program  I  know  of  that  does  not  exeit 
Federal  control  along  with  the  granting 
of  Federal  funds. 

American  taxpayers  have  contributed 
more  than  $124  billion,  including  the  in- 
terest we  have  paid  on  the  money  we 
borrowed  to  give  away,  in  foreign  aid — 
about  1  out  of  every  17  tax  dollars — to 
over  100  nations  in  the  last  16  years. 
This  program  has  been  a  dismal  failure. 
It  has  not  achieved  its  goal  and  I  cite  a 
few  examples  : 

Argentina:  After  $640  million  in  aid. 
this  country  sufTers  frmn  inflationary 
chaos  and  is  under  direct  military  domi- 
nation. 

Brazil:  $1.9  billion  later,  Brazil  is  on 
the  brink  of  communism. 

Cuba:  After  $52  mlUion  in  aid.  this 
country  is  a  Red  sat^lite  which  has 
stolen  $1  billion  In  private  U.8.  property. 

Indonesia:  After  $670  million,  this 
country  is  under  an  armed  pro-Oomrau- 


ziist  d<ct4^*^''«r^<p  bent  on  conquest  and 
her  economy  is  wrecked. 

India:  $3.9  billion  later,  India  stands 
with  Russia,  and  against  us  on  nearly 
eveiy  Issue. 

Poland:  $522  million  has  gone  down 
the  drain  to  entrench  Communist  con- 
trol o/l  this  country. 

Yugoslavia:  $2.4  billion  in  U.S.  aid  has 
served  only  to  push  this  Communist 
country  deeper  into  the  Soviet  orbit. 

AH)    TO     104     COUNTKnES 

The  foreign  aid  authorization  bill, 
H.R.  7885.  last  week,  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  provided  hand- 
outs to  104  of  the  112  countries  of  the 
world.  We  are  sending  aid  to  every  dic- 
tatorship on  the  face  of  the  earth,  most 
of  the  Socialist  nations  and  many  Com- 
munist countries. 

Tlie  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment has  64,508  employees  engaged  in 
this  foreign  aid  program,  traveling 
around  the  world  dishing  out  our  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  to  all  comers. 

KINX  STALLS  POS  KACH  BULL 

Entirely  too  much  emphasis  lias  been 
placed  on  meeting  personal  desires  of 
political  leaders  of  recipient  governments 
or  in  carrying  out  the  unsound  schemes 
of  our  own  people;  and  too  little  em- 
phasis has  been  given  to  commonsense 
thought  and  action.  Documentation  of 
these  charges  can  be  had  by  the  hun- 
dreds, and  many  of  them  are  chronicled 
in  detail  in  the  thousands  of  pages  of  the 
record  of  the  hearings  of  the  House  Sub- 
otxnmlttee  on  Foreign  Operations  Ap- 
propriations.   Such  things  as  these: 

Six  himdred  technical  aid  projects  in 
one  country,  and  more  ready  to  be  started 
before  completion  of  the  existing  ones. 
A  highway  in  Vietnam  oi.  which  the  costs 
skyrocketed  from  an  (xlglnal  estimate  of 
$lt  milUon  to  more  than  $129  million  be- 
fore completion.  A  fertilizer  plant  in 
Taiwan,  started  with  foreign  aid  money 
and  estimated  to  cost  $34  million,  which 
was  inoperable  because  equipment  did 
not  meet  the  specifications  tar  the  de- 
sired opa*atlons— $3.1  million  for  an  air- 
conditioned  yacht  for  the  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia.  One  thousand  2S-inch  TV  sets 
were  ordered  for  use  In  community  edu- 
cation programs  in  underdevel(H>ed  coun- 
tries overseas  at  a  cost  of  $400,000  tx 
areas  with  no  tiectric  power  supply. 
Fcveign  aid  funds  were  used  to  buy  suits 
for  undertakers  in  Greece.  U.S.  aid  to 
Kenya  was  used  to  buy  extra  wives  for 
government  officials.  A  stock  breeding 
farm  was  erected  in  Lebanon  with  U.S. 
aid.    Nine  stalls  were  built  for  each  bull. 

HXLPS    WHOT 

One  of  the  msrths  advanced  by  the 
administration  in  attempting  justifi- 
cation of  its  foreign  aid  policy  is  the 
claim,  addressed  to  the  American  tax- 
payer, that  i4>proximately  80  percent  of 
the  dfdlars  i^pn^riated  for  the  program 
are  spent  in  the  United  States.  A  ques- 
tion we  might  well  ask  then,  is  this:  If 
80  percent  of  the  foreign  aid  dollar  is 
spent  in  the  United  States  and  this  ex- 
penditure is  boieflcial  to  our  ecaaamj. 
woidd  there  be  more  prosperity  in  Amer- 
ica if  exi>enditure8  for  the  program  were 
douUed  or  tripled?    The  answer  is,  of 


course,  that  our  own  resources  would 
soon  be  depleted,  ava  false  prosperity 
would  come  to  an  abrupt  end.  and  we 
would  be  a  bankrupt  nation. 

Another  myth  used  by  the  administra- 
tion to  sell  foreign  aid  to  this  coxmtry  is 
that  the  program  provides  employment 
for  approximately  600,000  people.  But 
looking  at  this  matter  objectively,  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  wages  and 
salaries  of  these  600,000  people  are  not 
paid  by  the  foreign  governments,  but  by 
checks  drawn  on  the  U.S.  Treasury  from 
funds  provided  by  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

To  those  who  ask  me,  "Don't  you  care 
about  the  poor  or  the  hungry  people  of 
Africa  or  India,"  I  reply,  of  course,  I  am 
concerned  about  them,  but  I  am  more 
concerned  about  the  poor  overtMirdened 
taxpayers  of  America  who  are  stuck  with 
the  bill  for  irresponsible  waste  invcdved 
in  these  aid  programs.  At  a  time  when 
we  have  millions  of  hungry  and  unedu- 
cated Americans  in  our  own  countar,  ac- 
cording to  President  Kennedy,  why  do 
we  not  give  them  some  aid?  How  about 
feeding  them  and  educating  them,  first? 
Why  do  we  not  look  after  our  own  family 
before  we  start  trying  to  raise  the  living 
standards  of  the  world? 

PBOPOSXD    SOLUTION 

We  must  initiate  drastic  reductions  in 
foreign  aid  in  all  instances,  except  where 
technc^ogical  and  miUtary  assistance  is 
necessary  to  the  d^enae  of  the  free  world 
and  is  economically  advantageous  to  the 
United  States.  We  must  initiate  some 
tough-fisted  manag^nent  over  it.  We 
must  use  common  sense  in  our  adminis- 
tration of  it  and  curb  its  waste  and  mis- 
management. 

We  can  do  this  by  restricting  grants 
to  the  careful  distribution  of  surplus 
farm  products  to  friendly  underdeveloped 
countries  to  fill  hungry  bellies,  by  pro- 
viding needed  medicines  to  the  sick  and 
by  providing  techmdoglcal  asststance  and 
in6tructi<m  to  those  who  show  a  willing- 
ness and  desire  to  help  themsdves.  Our 
money  and  equipment  sent  to  countries 
needing  help  should  be  only  to  non-Com- 
munist countries,  and  this  should  not  be 
grants,  rather  it  should  be  in  the  form 
of  sound,  hard,  reascMiable  interest-bear- 
ing loans,  backed  up  with  collateral,  toid 
to  be  repaid  according  to  a  specified  sen- 
sible, businesslike  schedule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  unforgivable  dis- 
grace, indeed,  for  a  countxy  with  a  na- 
tional debt  greater  than  all  the  countries 
of  the  world  combined,  to  continue  to 
tax  our  people  to  give  away  our  goods 
to  try  to  buy  friends  among  people  who 
readily  turn  against  us  when  the  till  goes 
empty  and  the  chips  are  down.  Any  sup- 
porter of  this  wasteful  throwaway  pro- 
gram, who  has  one  hungry  child  or  one 
depressed  business  in  his  district,  should 
hang  his  bead  in  shame  if  he  continues 
to  vote  funds  that  are  to  be  so  irrespon- 
sibly spent.  How  absurd,  how  fooUsh, 
how  ignorant  can  we  get  when  we  throw 
our  money  away  to  our  enemies?  In  my 
opinion,  it  borders  on  treason. 


President  Kennedy  angrily  attacked 
the  foreign  aid  cut  as  "shortsighted,  un- 
wise, and  dangerously  partisan." 
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Mr.  Kexmedy  ■taould  have  realized  that 
ttM  llemben  of  Ckmsreas  were  voting 
ftnrf  qDeaklns  Ch*  ft»H**g*  and  sentiments 
of  ttoe  pe(«>le  of  tbotr  districts  whom  they 
reprcMnt.  Instead  of  attacking  the  re- 
fflwwi^To  Memben  of  Congress  who 
Totad  this  cut,  both  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican, with  a  highly  partisan  state- 
ment bristling  with  adjectives  attacking 
their  Judgment,  their  motives,  and  In 
fact,  their  patrlottan.  the  President 
should  reallM  that  the  folks  who  are 
footing  the  bill  for  this  foreign  aid  throw- 
away  program  are  growing  sick  and  tired 
of  It,  and  they  are  demanding  their  Rep- 
resentatives do  something  about  It.  If 
the  folks  also  demonstrate  disapproval  of 
his  domestic  program  at  the  polls  next 
year  by  granting  him  retirement,  do  you 
supoae  the  President  win  attack  this  as. 
"shortsighted,  mxwise,  and  dangerously 
partisan"?  

RUSSIAN  TRAWLERS  IN  US. 
TBRRITQBIAL  WATERS 

Mr.  ROOERSofnorlda.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanbnoas  ooosent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fromPlorlda7 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.ROOSRBef  nwlda.  Mr  Speaker, 
on  August  27,  IMS,  the  House  Armed 
Beivtces  myestigatlons  Subcommittee  re- 
leased Its  r^MTt  on  Russian  trawler 
traffic  in  the  VB.  territorial  waters.  Un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  our  distin- 
guished coUeague  from  Virginia.  PosTn 
EUuT,  the  subcommittee  made  signifl- 
eant  findings  and  reconmiendations  for 
immediate  aotkm  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
Russian  trawlers  firom  espionage  activity 
in  our  territorial  waters. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Hardy 
eonunlttee  for  its  effective  Investigation 
of  this  problem  and  for  its  positive  rec- 
ommendations. These  recommendations 
should  be  implemented  immediately  for 
our  own  safety  and  national  security. 

British  experts  say  that  Russia  Ls  oper- 
ating about  IM  trawlers  as  spy  ships. 
equipped  with  radar  and  electronic  de- 
vices. They  said  Russia  appeared  to  be 
using  bases  in  ftiendly  countries  Includ- 
ing Cuba  and  Rgypt — for  spying  opera- 
tions ranging  fimn  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Atlantic;  and  yet  when  these  Rus- 
sian trawlers  are  within  oiu*  territorial 
waters  off  the  eoast  of  Florida,  our  intel- 
ligence sources  call  these  same  highly 
technical  outfitted  trawlers  harmless 
fishing  vessels  who  are  Involved  only  In 
"innocent  passage." 

The  Coast  Ouard  and  U.S.  Navy  should 
initiate  daily  air  and  sea  patrols  of  terri- 
torial waters  of  all  of  the  U.S.  coasts. 
It  is  pointed  out  In  the  Hardy  report  that 
these  harmless  fishing  trawlers  have  the 
potential  of  extensive  espionage  activity. 
It  is  vital  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
our  Nation  that  our  shores  be  protected 
from  Invasion  and  espionage;  and  to  con- 
tinue to  allow  Wnsslsn  trawlers,  clothed 
in  the  innocent  passage  doctrine,  to  sail 
through  our  tarxltorial  waters  under- 
mines tills  peace  and  security. 


BACKWARD  STEP  IN  US. 
EVOLUTION 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  tills  point  in  the  Rscoro. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  sighs  of 
relief  could  be  heard  in  Washington 
when  the  civil  rights  march  was  over. 
The  absence  of  violence  became  cause 
for  rejoicing,  as  though  nonviolence,  en- 
couraged by  the  presence  of  thousands 
of  police  and  troops,  was  a  victory  in 
Itself. 

David  Lawrence  helps  to  put  this  event 
into  perspective — few  have  questioned 
the  cost  of  tills  march  to  the  taxpayers. 
Little  has  been  said  about  the  tremendous 
inconveniences  ajnd  violations  of  other 
rights  and  privileges  by  tliis  occasion. 
Now  comes  a  voice  of  commonsense  to 
say  what  must  be  said.  Others  may 
join,  too.  In  proclaiming  this  demonstra- 
tion a  day  of  disgrace  for  our  Nation. 

The  article  follows: 

Bacxwabo  St«p  in  us    Evolution     Rights 

ICabch    Caluco   Day    or    £>I9crack    roK    Its 

ErrKCT  ON  Amxxican  Imack 

( By  DKVId  Lawrence  i 

TTie  inarch  on  Waaiilngton  will  go  down  In 
htfltory  aa  marking  a  day  of  public  disgrace — 
a  step  bcK:kward  In  the  evolution  of  the 
American  system  of  government.  For  the 
Image  of  the  United  State*  preaented  to  the 
world  la  that  of  a  republic  which  had  pru- 
feoaed  to  believe  In  voluntarism  rather  than 
coercion,  but  which  on  August  28.  19«3.  per- 
nUtted  Itself  to  be  portrayed  as  unable  to 
legislate  equal  rtghte  for  Its  cltlsens  except 
under  the  Intimidating  influence  of  mass 
demonstrations. 

The  press,  television,  and  radio,  the  public 
forums  in  balls  and  stadiums — all  have  been 
available  heretofore  as  mediums  ttirough 
which  the  "right  of  petition"  could  be  effec- 
tively expressed  and  public  opinion  formed 
on  oootroveralal  questions.  But  a  minority 
group — led  by  men  who  drew  to  their  side 
church  lesders  and  groups  as  well  as  civic 
organizations — decided  that  a  massive  pub- 
licity stunt  would  be  a  better  way  to  Impress 
Congress  and  ths  President  with  ti*.e  Idea 
that  unemployment  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion can  be  legislated  out  of  existence 

Government  by  mob  has  on  a  few  occa- 
sions In  the  p«ist  darkened  the  pckges  of 
American  history  A.  Philip  Randolph,  the 
leader  of  the  march  this  week,  frankly  char- 
acterized the  march  as  a  symbol  of  revolu- 
tion.    He  aald- 

"In  our  pluralistic  democratic  society, 
causes  must  gain  acceptance  and  approval 
and  support.  They  can  only  gain  accept- 
ance, approval,  and  support  If  they  can  get 
attention,  and  In  order  to  -get  attention  — 
with  numerous  causes  seeking  the  f(x-u8  of 
public  opinion — It  Is  necessary  for  the 
dramatisation  to  be  developed  of  a  given 
cause.   •    •    •" 

Mr.  Randolph,  however,  was  not  content 
with  trying  to  mobilize  American  public 
opinion.  He  told  an  audience  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  on  Monday  that  the  march 
on  Washington  would  bring  Into  world 
focus"  the  struggle  of  peoples  of  color  In 
America  "for  flrst-class  citizenship  "  He 
added: 

•'It  will  have  the  value  of  giving  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  some  concept  of  this  prob- 
lem. •  •  •  It  will  serve  to  bring  world  pres- 
sure upon  the  United  States  of  America  to 
step  up  the  struggle  to  wipe  out  race  bias, 


because  In  the  cold  war — In  the  conflict  of 
the  free  world  with  the  totalitarian  world  — 
the  free  world  Is  seeking  the  alliance  of  the 
Afro- Asian  world.  And  in  order  that  the 
free  world  may  win  the  alliance  of  the  Afro- 
Asian  world,  the  free  world  must  show  that 
we  are  not  only  making  promisee  to  Africa 
and  promises  to  Asia  to  help  them  advance 
their  cause,  but  we  are  going  to  keep  our 
promises,  fulfill  our  promises  with  our  own 
citizens  at  home — especially  Negroes  of  Afri- 
can descent. 

"Africa  win  not  trust  the  United  States 
In  Its  promise  to  the  peoples  of  Africa  unless 
they  realize  and  understand  that  the  Ne- 
groes here  In  America  are  giving  and  evinc- 
ing basic  trust  In  the  promises  that  have 
been  made  by  our  own  country  to  them.  And 
so  the  march  on  Washington  Is  an  ex- 
pression, a  great  step  forward  of  the  con- 
frontation between  the  civil  rights  revolu- 
tion and  our  American  society." 

But  could  not  the  merits  of  the  civil  rights 
revolution  have  been  presented  effectively 
to  American  audiences  without  street  dem- 
onstrations' Could  not  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Voice  of  America,  Instead,  have 
dealt  comprehensively  abroad  with  the  story 
of  efforts  being  made  Inside  the  United 
states  to  deal  with  the  civil  rights  problem' 

Also,  would  It  not  have  been  better  If  the 
leaders  of  the  march  had  not  by  their  tactics 
Incurred  some  unfavorable  publicity?  What 
shall  be  said  for  Instance,  of  the  Gallup  poll 
result  published  this  week  In  many  news- 
papers which  Indicated  that  83  percent  of 
the  American  people  disapproved  of  the 
march  on  Washington  and  thought  it  un- 
necessary? Last  month  another  Gallup  poll 
revealed  that  8  out  of  every  10  Americans  be- 
lieve the  mass  demonstrations  by  the  Ne- 
groes would  hurt  their  cause. 

The  right  of  petition  Is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Constitution,  but  It  assumes 
an  orderly  and  nonprovocatlve  procedure 
The  Federal  Government  had  to  go  to  large 
expense  to  police  the  Wednesday  demonstra- 
tion here  and  to  keep  people  from  crowding 
Into  the  city  who  might  participate  In  dis- 
orders. To  say  that  the  march  was  success- 
ful because  large-scale  violence  was  avoided 
Is  to  Ignore  the  bitterness  and  resentment 
prevalent  on  that  day  In  a  city  whose  normal 
conununlty  life  was  disrupted.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  remained  secluded  In  their 
homes  lest  they  become  Injxired  or  subjected 
to  unwarranted  delays  in  moving  to  and  from 
their  residences.  American  citizens  were  pre- 
vented from  pursuing  their  customary  ways 
Their  right  to  go  to  their  places  of  em- 
ployment was  Impaired  by  fear  of  bodily  In- 
jury. 

Would  this  have  happened  If  the  peUtlon- 
ers  had  relied  on  the  process  of  reason  In  a 
voluntary  society,  or  was  It  a  sample  of  what 
happens  In  backward  countries  when  some 
force  stronger  than  the  Individual  takes  over 
and  prevents  freedom  of  movement?  Are  In- 
jusUces  remedied  by  creating  more  injus- 
tices, and  is  the  cause  of  civil  rights  ad- 
vanced by  Interfering  with  the  civil  rlghU 
of  nonpar tlclpants  In  the  mass  demonstra- 
tions? 

These  are  questions  which  will  need  an- 
swering, and  the  full  effect  of  what  may  come 
to  be  called  the  mess  In  Washington  could 
be  reflected  In  future  elections.  For  what 
was  proved  by  the  big  demonstration — that 
In  free  America  only  the  mob  can  get  laws 
passed  covering  the  issue  of  civil  rights? 
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SOCIALIST  SQUEEZE 
Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
SpeaJcer.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pore- 
man)  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoro  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editor  of  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Lee.  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  has  been 
outspoken  in  his  support  of  private  en- 
terprise and  in  opposition  to  growing, 
engulfing  socialism  in  this  country  and 
around  the  world.  In  the  editorial  "So- 
cialist Squeeze."  Mr.  Lee  expresses  the 
opinion  of  not  only  a  great  majority  of 
west  Texans,  I  believe,  but  also,  many 
responsible  citizens  across  the  country. 
I  commend  it  to  you  for  your  review: 

SOCIAUST   SQUKXZB 

The  survey  report  on  the  proposed  steel 
mill  at  Bokara,  India,  avoided  expressing 
either  approval  or  disapproval.  It  merely 
listed  the  apparent  facts,  produced  at  a  cost 
of  $686,344  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Representative  Otto  E.  Passman,  of  Loui- 
siana, a  leading  critic  of  the  project,  says  the 
prohibition  of  conclusions  was  on  direct 
order  of  David  E.  Bell,  foreign  aid  director. 
Whether  that  is  true  or  not,  the  investiga- 
tors did  manage  to  slip  in  a  paragraph  which 
Is  damning  In  its  implications. 

"Current  (Indian)  Government  policy," 
says  this  paragraph  •  •  •  "assumes  •  •  • 
the  continued  existence  of  the  presently 
privately  owned  steel  mills.  •  •  •  Present 
price  controls  and  the  current  level  of  re- 
tention prices  do  not  appear  •  •  •  to  per- 
mit an  adequate  return  on  invested  capital 
•  •  •  expansion  In  the  privately  owned  steel 
Industry  Is,  therefore,  most  likely  to  be  oon- 
nned  to  the  rounding  out  of  existing  facili- 
ties and  the  major  burden  of  producing  fu- 
ture steel  supplies  will  fall  to  the  govern- 
ment." 

It  Is  said  that  private  Interests  can't  raise 
the  necessary  capital  to  build  steel  mills  In 
India  and  that,  therefore,  the  government 
must  build  them.  A  U.S.  soft  loan  of  just 
under  a  billion  dollars  is  asked  for  this  one. 

Private  capital,  we  suggest,  normally  Is 
available  to  any  enterprise  which  has  a  good 
chance  of  l>ecomlng  profitable;  and  Tnrtian 
private  operators,  noUbly  the  Tata  Iron  * 
Steel  Co.,  have  proved  they  know  how  to 
make  steel.  They  have  been  in  successful 
operation  since  1012. 

But  if  price  controls,  taxes,  etc..  prevent 
them  from  making  an  adequate  return  on 
Invested  capital  they  will,  of  course,  not  be 
able  to  obtain  that  capital. 

Thus  a  Socialist  system  can  be  Imposed 
despite  pious  Insistence  tliat  the  "private 
sector"  of  the  economy  is  being  protected 
and  given  a  fair  chance  against  the  "public 
sector." 

This  system  Isnt  exclusive  to  India.  We 
see  It  at  work  In  our  own  country  in  form  of 
exorbitant  taxes  and  other  restrictions  which 
dry  up  profits.  Inhibit  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion, and  thus  handicap  economic  prog- 
ress It  is  Importantly  responsible  for  con- 
tliuilng  unemployment. 

This  Isn't  entirely  by  accident.  The  basic 
.Socialist  theory,  often  deviously  employed. 
Is  that  our  key  Industries,  such  as  steel, 
should  be  "nationalized"  as  In  Britain,  in 
(ither  words  rim  by  the  Govenunent— and 
that  these  tax  policies  hasten  the  day. 

Despite  House  action,  temporarily  blocking 
a  loan  for  the  Bokara  mill,  we  have  not  heard 
the  last  of  this.  The  proposal  wUl  be  re- 
newed. It  should  l>e  rejected  in  justice  to 
the  Indians  themselves.  We  should  not  en- 
courage them  In  a  course  which,  in  the  words 
of  the  Clay  Committee  report,  is  inconsistent 
with  our  knowledge  of  "economic  organisa- 
tion and  consequences." 

And  we  should  look  to  trends  here  In  the 
United    States,    which    place    an    economic 


squeeae  on  private  enterprise  In  a  manner 
closely  akin  to  the  misguided  system  in 
India. 


REPORT     ON     DEVELOPMENTS     IN 
GHANA.  AFRICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  OTIara]  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  OTLARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  African  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  to  give  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  for  their  infor- 
mation and  intelligent  evaluation,  a  re- 
port on  recent  developments  in  Ghana. 

The  progress  made  on  the  Volta  River 
project,  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank  to  facilitate  foreign  private  invest- 
ment, and  the  enactment  of  a  law  guar- 
anteeing against  expropriations  cannot 
fail  to  meet  the  favorable  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  of  Americans  general- 
ly. News  of  the  rapid  improvement  in 
Ghana's  balance-of-pasmients  position 
also  will  be  received  with  a  sense  of  re- 
assurance. 

VOLTA  Xivm  PaOJKCT 

Construction  of  the  high  dam  on  the 
Volta  River  is  substantially  on  sched- 
ule. 

Ghana  has  consistently  met  its  com- 
mitments to  its  lenders  with  respect  to 
paying  its  share  of  the  costs  of  con- 
structing the  dam.  Ghana's  obligation 
is  to  cover  50  percent  of  the  costs  frcxn 
its  own  fimds,  with  the  balance  being 
loaned  to  Ghana  on  a  matching  basis. 

As  of  March  31.  1963,  total  expendi- 
tures on  the  Volta  River  project  were 
$4a,5M,000.  Of  tills  amount,  Ghana  has 
spent  $33,320,000,  and  has  drawn  down 
the  remainder  imder  its  various  loan 
agreements,  from  the  following  lenders: 
World  Bank  $3,200,000,  AID  $2,130,000. 
Exlmbank  $3,980,000,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  $930,000.  Ghana  has  so  far 
drawn  down  less  than  it  is  entitled  to 
draw,  presumably  to  save  Interest. 

GHANA     NATIONAL     INVKSTMENT    BANK 

Ghana  has  established  a  development 
bank,  to  encourage  the  establishment 
and  expansion  of  private  industrial, 
commercial,  and  agricultural  enter- 
prisee,  to  encourage  Ghanaian  small 
business  concerns,  and  to  facilitate  for- 
eign private  investment.  The  initial 
share  capital  is  $28  million.  25  percent  of 
which  is  available  for  public  subscrip- 
tion. 

The  National  Investment  Bank  is  ex- 
pected to  stimulate  significant  new  pri- 
vate investments  in  Ghanaian  light 
industry,  and  to  encourage  the  further 
development  of  the  private  enterprise 
sector  of  the  Ghanaian  economy. 

CAPITAL    INVXSTMXNTS    LAW 

Ghana  has  recently  adopted  a  law  to 
encourage  private  investment,  including 
foreign  investment,  in  Ghana.  The  law 
is  as  favorable  to  private  enterprise  as 
any  development  legislation  in  the 
world. 

It  provides  that  no  investment  made 
under  the  law  shall  be  subject  to  expro- 
priation, and  guarantees  fair  compensa- 
tion for  any  project  taken  over  in  the 


public  interest  because  of  exceptional 
circumstances.  Ghana  agrees  to  sul>- 
mit  any  dispute  as  to  compensation  for 
expropriation  to  arbitration  under  the 
aegis  of  the  World  Bank. 

Apart  from  permitting  temporary 
measures  to  safeguard  Ghana's  balance 
of  payments,  the  law  provides  for  un- 
restricted remittance  of  profits,  and  of 
capital  in  the  event  of  sale  of  an  invest- 
ment. The  law  provides  tax  exemption 
for  a  period  of  from  5  to  10  years,  certain 
customs  exemptions,  and  exemption  or 
deferment  of  other  taxes. 

The  act  is  to  l>e  administered  by  a 
Capital  Investments  Board.  TTie  first 
Board,  appointed  on  July  15,  1963,  in- 
cludes the  Honorable  William  M.  Q. 
Halm,  governor  of  the  Bank  of  Ghana 
and  the  former  Ghanaian  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  the  director  of  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  of 
Ghana  University,  and  permanent  Gov- 
ernment o£QciaIs  concerned  with  eco- 
nomic policy.  The  membership  of  the 
Board  is  believed  to  l>e  strongly  pro-West 
and  sympathetic  to  private  enterprise. 

BALANCZ-Or-PATMENTS   POSITION 

For  several  years,  largely  because  of 
declining  prices  for  its  major  export, 
cocoa,  Ghana's  balance-of -payments 
position  had  declined.  In  calendar  year 
1962,  Ghana  experienced  a  deficit  of  $20 
million  in  its  balance  of  payments. 
This  deficit  has  now  be^i  largely  cor- 
rected, and  there  is  good  reason  to  ex- 
pect that,  in  calendar  year  1963,  Ghana's 
balance  of  payments  will  be  in  equilib- 
rium, or  at  worst  show  a  slight  deficit. 

The  rapid  improvement  in  Ghana's 
balance-of -payments  position  has  come 
about  through  increases  in  the  world 
price  for  cocoa,  and  measures  taken  by 
the  Government  of  Ghana  to  reduce  im- 
ports and  to  limit  the  outflow  of  con- 
vertible currencies. 


MEXICAN  BRACEROS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  very  few  times  that  I  have  imposed 
on  the  time  and  patience  of  tlie  House 
has  to  do  with  the  brief  debate  with  re- 
spect to  extension  of  Public  Law  78, 
known  as  the  bracero  bill,  for  the  im- 
portation of  Mexican  labor  into  certain 
ai-eas  of  the  United  States.  It  is  defi- 
nitely known  that  less  than  11/2  percent 
of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  use 
this  labor. 

In  Texas,  ever  since  the  increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  from  50  to  70  cents, 
a  year  ago,  the  use  of  this  labor  has 
dropped  76  percent  in  less  than  a  year's 
time.  This  illustrates  that  in  my  native 
State  this  labor  has  been  shamefully  ex- 
ploited and  has  worked  great  harm  to 
the  domestic  laborers  of  our  own  country. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  September  1, 
1963,  there  is  a  very  interesting  and 
factual  account  written  by  Charles 
Green,  an  Associated  Press  correspond- 
ent in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  who  Joined  a 
crev  of  Mexican  migrant  farmworkers 
this  summer.    That  is  the  way  the  New 
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hM  datertbed  It  This  was 
ft  canm  aC  lilwrtf  n  wortun.  Tills 
ft  cnm  flC  AttMTloftiM  of  liexleftn 
dcaoftnt  thad  avt  tob«  dlfferentlftted  flran 
the  Imported  linteftn  labor. 

NfttarftUy.  tiM  word  "Mexican"  is  used 
In  a  genaral  aiiiM  In  cfttegorlitnc  or  re- 
ferring to  Iklft  Iftvie  conglomeration  of 
Americana  oC  Mirrtran  deacent  or  Span- 
ish siiaallin  IM  Latin  Americans— >as 
they  ftra  rtaiumtf  dealgnated.  But  tbere 
la  ft  Mg  dtflBnnaa  between  tbe  Importad 
braeero  with  bo  rlgbti  other  than  those 
of  an  Indenturad  slftva  who  is  brought  in 
singly^— ha  aftnaoi  bring  his  family  with 
hhxv— he  caonal  bring  his  wife— he  is 
not  permitted  to  ooma  to  oar  country 
as  aur  faUww  did,  in  freedom  seeking 
employment  and  terms  of  employment 
that  as  a  tntman  he  should  be  able  to 
seek.  But  ha  eones  here  in  bondage  un- 
der a  coptraet  and  a  form  of  indenture, 
in  a  way  thag  waa  outlawed  by  this  Con- 
gress even  In  that  eonserratlve  epoch  of 
the  reoooatmotftoo  period  of  the  eighties 
and  wfaleh  waa  net  again  sanctioned  by 
law  until  IMl  whan  using  the  excuse  of 
the  Korean  eonlltftt.  a  crisis  was  found  to 
exist  in  tha  foralgn  labor  recmltment 
progrmm  and  thia  law  was  then  enacted. 

It  is  very  t&tflgaatlng  to  read  from  this 
article  the  actaal  experience  that  this 
reporter  had  with  the  group  he  Joined 
In  San  Antonio  In  order  to  remove  once 
and  for  all  tha  misconceptions  and  the 
outright  falartmorts  that  have  been 
spread  partlcQlarly  since  the  defeat  of 
Public  Law  78  here  In  this  House  In  May. 

Within  the  laat  month  on  Capitol  Hill 
there  has  been  a  swarming  literally  of 
lobbyists  itpnaaiUng  groups  an  the  way 
from  the  CamglbtiH  Soup  Co.  to  phony 
ersats  fartnera  fkom  Callfomia  who  have 
been  tnundattng  this  Capitol  and  the 
Members  of  ttM  Hduae  with  information 
that  would  lead  anybody  to  think  there 
was  an  abaohite  emergency  need  for  this 
t3rpe  of  labor. 

I  inyite  tbe  attention  of  those  who 
have  been  propagftting  this  misconc^- 
tton  and  distortion  of  the  truth  to  read 
this  article  sod  to  read  it  studiously  be- 
cause there  Is  man  Inherent  in  this  arti- 
cle than  Just  what  Is  described  by  this 
reporter  in  ptetazlng  the  lot  of  these 
wcukeis. 

Ifr.  TEAOFOK  of  Callfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  win  ttie  gentleman  yield? 

Ur.  OONZAUBZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman.        

Mr.  TlEAOraS  of  Callfomia.  I  would 
be  very  intereated  In  knowing  who  these 
phony  ersats  fanners  from  California 
are.  I  hare  had  several  of  them  here 
who  are  verj  interested  In  this  program. 
They  are  fanners.  Please  ten  lis  who 
these  phonJea  are  that  you  refer  to. 

M^.  OONZAISZ.  If  I  knew  who  they 
were.  I  woold  aot  be  describing  them  as 
phony  and  eraata.  AU  I  know  is  that 
they  visited  me  in  my  office  and  when  I 
demanded  to  know  their  IdentKy  and  to 
see  their  o-edentlals,  they  just  walked 
out  of  my  eOee,  but  they  Introduced 
therasehres  aa  ecming  from  California 
and  as  knowiat  the  farm  situation  and 
of  being  In^aifed  bn  the  farming  indus- 
try In  CalUOrate. 

Mr.  TSAOUB  of  Callfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Calilornia.  Our 
Speaker  pro  tempore,  who  is  now  occupy- 
ing the  chair,  our  eoUeague  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Sisk),  and  I 
have  many  acquaintances  who  are  per- 
fectly legitimate  California  farmers  who 
come  here  and  tell  us  a  very  convincing: 
story  that  leads  us  to  a  very  different 
conclusion  than  the  conclusions  you 
have,  and  they  are  certainly  not  phony 
and  ersatz  farmers. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman speaks  the  truth  and  I  have  some 
gentlemen  wIk>  come  from  Texas  who  are 
ranchers  and  I  am  sure  they  Identify 
themselves  properly  and  also  maintain 
the  same  contention  that  you  say  your 
visitors  from  California  are  stating  to 
you.  But  my  remark  stands  and  that  is 
I  had  these  visitors  who  said  they  were 
from  California  and  who  said  they  were 
farmers,  and  the  moment  I  asked  for 
their  Identification  they  left  the  oCQce 
and  there  were  four  of  them  on  four 
separate  different  occasions. 

But  we  get  back  to  the  fact  that  we 
still  have  very,  very  powerful  interests 
such  as  the  Campbell  Soup  Co.  who  for 
some  reason  or  other  feel  that  in  order 
to  mtirket  Campbell  soups,  they  have  to 
use  slave  labor  and  they  have  to  Impose 
these  hardships  on  domestic  labor  and 
also,  incidentally,  to  use  subsidiised  labor 
because  It  costs  the  American  taxpayers 
better  than  $1  '-^  million  to  enforce  or  at 
least  attempt  to  enforce  the  law — be- 
cause there  never  has  been  adequate  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  the  bra- 
eero  law. 

I  have  had  crew  leaders  complain  that 
their  Uvelihood  would  be  done  away  with 
if  the  bracero  law  were  abandoned.  But 
the  whole  history  of  bracero  legislation 
when  It  is  written  in  its  full  content  will 
be  a  terrible  blot  and  stigma  on  our 
American  lolstory.  Ever  since  Its  Incep- 
tion it  has  been  dog -tracked  with  graft 
and  kickbacks  on  insiirance  pollciefl  that 
have  been  taken  out  on  the  braceros. 
The  whole  history  of  it  lias  been  indeed 
sordid.  And  this  is  based  on  my  per- 
sonal opinion  and  observations  over  a 
period  of  10  years. 

This  is  something  I  have  brought  up 
even  before  my  admittance  into  the  Na- 
tional Congress,  and  I  take  advantage  of 
the  farxma  here  as  a  Member  of  this 
House  to  present  my  views. 

I  include  this  article,  referred  to  above, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Tlmei,  Sept.   1,  1963) 

IfKEAMT    WOEKZXa    HUNT    FOB    JOBS AnNTTAL 

Paxm  TotTS  BxiNca  in  91,000  in  Kabninos 

(brroB's  Note. — ChBrles  Oreen,  an  Ab- 
Boclated  Pre«fl  correspondent  In  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  joined  a  crew  of  liexlcan  migrant  farm- 
workers thlB  Biunmer.  Ab  one  of  them,  he 
traveled  In  the  back  of  a  truck  to  the  tomato 
fields  of  Indiana  and  the  cherry  orchardB  of 
Michigan.    HlB  account  foUows.) 

MovNT  SUMMir,  IiTD..  AugxiBt  31 — Alex 
Torres  waved  a  aklnny  arm  expanalvely.  Hla 
hazel  eyea  glinted. 

"Tomorrow,"  he  Bald,  "we  go  to  Michigan 
for  the  cherry.  I  told  you  not  to  worry,  to 
let  me  find  the  work.  I'm  crew  leader,  I 
worry  for  you.  We  make  good  money  In 
cherrtee,  good  money.    Tou  Be«." 

He  leaned  back  In  hla  chair  In  the  Dog- 
houae,     Mount     Summit's     only     bar,     and 


beamed  at  ua  aa  tha  waiter  tarooght  four 
more  beers  to  our  celebration. 

Until  that  night  there  hadn't  bean  much 
for  Alex  Torrea,  the  leader,  to  beam  about. 

We  were  migrant  farmworkers,  traveling 
from  south  Texas  In  Mr.  Torres'  beat-up 
$350  truck.  It  was  the  truck  that  made 
Alex,  who  Is  39  years  old,  the  leader. 

'niere  were  31  In  hla  crew — 10  man  and 
women,  11  children.  And  for  13  days,  since 
leaving  San  Antonio,  we  had  been  unable  to 
find  work. 

An  estimated  127.800  people  like  us  leave 
scnith  Texas  every  summer  to  work  on  farms 
In  38  States  Almost  a  million  others  travel 
from  other  parts  of  the  South  and  South- 
west. 

so  MB   n>n>     WOBK 

Some  find  work:  some  don't.  This  was  a 
good  nl^t  for  us.  We  knew  we  had  work 
waiting  at  Seth  Tompkins'  cherry  orchard 
near  Old  Mission,  Mich. 

The  grin  splitting  Mr.  Torres'  face,  wrin- 
kled and  burned  a  dark  mahogany  by  the 
sun,  showed  what  a  fine  night  It  was  for  him. 

On  a  hot  day  in  San  Antonio,  h«  had  herd- 
ed us  Into  his  truck,  expecting  to  reach 
Mount  Summit  In  48  hours  and  sure  of  a  job 
hoeing  weeds  In  the  tomato  fields. 

There  is  a  single  folding  bed  against  one 
plywood  wall  in  the  back  of  the  IMS  truck 
Ab  we  traveled,  five  of  ub  oould  sit  on  the  bed, 
cushioning  some  of  the  bumps.  Others  sat 
on  mattresses  on  stacks  of  blankets  on  the 
floor. 

The  canvas  cover  turned  the  back  Into  an 
oven  during  the  day.  Every  crack  in  tho 
pavement  reached  us  as  a  jolt.  Any  railroad 
croaslng  was  enough  to  lift  us  off  the  floor. 

In  48  ho\irB  we  were  still  in  Texas.  The 
truck  was  broken  down  and  some  of  us  were 
trying  to  sleep  on  the  gravel  parking  lot 
where  we'd  pushed  It. 

But  Mr.  Torres  got  It  fixed,  and  we  bounced 
on. 

The  truck  smelled  constantly  ot  stale  food, 
sweat,   and    urine. 

A    UXIXJM    BBIBS 

At  an  Arkansas  Inspection  station,  a  skinny 
man  In  khakis  made  us  crawl  out  so  he 
could  look  for  contraband  vegetables. 

"You  STire  got  a  lot  of  Junk,"  he  said.  "It 
would  take  you  a  long  time  to  unload  It. 
then  load  It  again.  Why  dont  you  just  give 
me  that  there  watermelon  Instead?" 

Mr.  Torres  shrugged.  The  inspector  took 
the  melon.  We  rolled  on  to  a  farm  labor  rest 
camp  near  Hope,  Ark.,  maintained  by  the 
State. 

"This  Arkansas  is  the  funny  damn  place, " 
Mr.  Torres  said.  "They  have  this  nice  place 
for  ua — showers,  tables,  everything,  and  we 
don't  have  to  pay  nothing.  Then  they  have 
men  like  that  who  steal  from  us." 

This  was  his  first  year  as  boss  of  a  mi- 
grant crew.  A  man  In  New  Castle,  Ind.,  let 
him  have  that  $350  truck  on  credit  last  year 
He  hadn't  been  able  to  make  a  payment  in 
8  months — but  now  he  should  make  $3,000  as 
crew  leader,  more  than  enough  to  pay  off  the 
balance  and  get  his  family  back  to  Texas  for 
the  winter. 

The  rest  of  ua  might  make  $1.000 — the  av- 
erage annual   wage  for  migrant  farmhands 

Ninety  hours  after  we  left  San  Antonio,  tbe 
truck  still  hadn't  gotten  ua  to  Mount  Sum- 
mit. It  had  broken  down  again,  at  a  road- 
side cafe  In  southern  Illinola. 

NO  BAIN,  NO  WOBK 

When  we  finally  got  to  Mount  Summit 
there  waa  no  rain,  no  weeds,  no  work. 

The  Brooks  Poods,  Inc.,  cannery  has  a 
camp  for  the  migrants  who  come  to  work 
In  the  nearby  farm  fields.  We  got  to  stay 
there  free  In  one-room  shacks. 

There  are  about  200  of  the  8-  by  12-foot 
shacks,  mostly  with  screen  doors  and  win- 
dows, in  an  area  100  yards  wide  and  400  yards 
long.     Tomato  wastes  from  the  cannery  are 
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dumped  Into  a  stagnant  pond  on  one  side  of 
the  camp.     The  pond  Btlnks. 

"This  is  a  nice  place  for  the  peoples."  said 
Victor  BonlUa,  Jr.,  a  crew  member.  Victor  is 
31,  a  native  of  Crystal  City,  Tex. 

"Some  other  camps,  they  don't  have  noth- 
ing for  the  peoples.  And  here  we  don't  pay 
no  rent  or  lights." 

R.  L.  Beavers  gave  ua  credit  for  food  at  his 
general  store,  knowing  the  mlgranta  would 
finally  pay.     They  always  have. 

Nights,  we  often  crowded  into  the  stiack 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  BonlUa,  Sr.  They 
hnd  a  special  attraction — a  television  set  they 
had  brought  north. 

Some  nights  we  sat  outside,  watching  the 
children  play.  Little  Freddy  Torres  has  a 
toy  truck.  It  cost  a  quarter  at  a  rtunmage 
sale. 

Because  he's  the  boss,  Mr.  Torres  got  two 
shacks  for  himself,  his  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren—Blanche. 12;  Freddy,  7;  Noel,  5;  and 
Sorlna,  2  months.     I  ate  with  the  family. 

Other  summers,  the  children  have  gone 
to  classes  at  a  school  operated  by  the  Migrant 
Ministry  of  tbe  National  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ.  But  this  summer  the  school 
closed  early  because  of  a  shortage  of  funds. 

The  teacher,  Mrs.  Mary  Oclander,  stUl  vis- 
ited the  camp  dally,  worried  about  impetigo, 
a  skin  disease,  spreading  among  the  children. 

"I  tried  to  get  the  Henry  County  health 
officer  to  come  over  from  New  Castle,"  she 
said  "but  his  nurse  keeps  saying  he's  not 
interested." 

Twice  a  day  Mr.  Torres  went  to  town  to 
call  Michigan  collect,  seeking  work.  On  the 
7th  day.  he  reached  Seth  Tompkins — and 
found  jobs  for  all  of  us. 

At  4  o'clock  the  next  morning,  he  roused 
us  for  the  drive  to  Old  Mission. 

We  reached  the  orchard  at  2  a.m.,  the  next 
day.  Mr.  Tompkins  and  his  wife  got  out  of 
bed  to  meet  us. 

Tlielr  camp  is  small,  two  dilapidated 
houses,  four  small  cabins  and  some  tents  be- 
hind Mr.  Tompkins'  own  house. 

The  camp  has  one  cold  water  faucet,  no 
hot  water,  four  outhouses.  The  cabin  win- 
dows are  unscreened.  The  cabins  have  kero- 
sene cookstoves.  Mr.  Tompkins  furnishes 
the  kerosene. 

"You  gonna  like  this  work  here,"  Claudlo 
Bonllla.  23,  said. 

"Picking  cherries  Is  good.  We  work  In 
shade,  pick  fast  as  we  want,  make  good 
money.     It's  cooler  here  than  Texas." 

We  got  50  cents  for  a  crate  of  cherries. 
It  takes  two  water  pails  to  fill  a  crate.  An 
experienced  hand  can  pick  16  or  20  boxes  a 
day  when  the  crop  is  good.  The  crop  was 
poor  this  year,  so  15  boxes  was  a  good  day's 
work. 

A  cherry  picker  straps  his  bucket  to  his 
chest  with  a  cloth  harness  that  leaves  both 
hands  free.  By  sundown  it  feels  like  an  oz 
yoke.  The  pain  grinds  from  your  neck  to 
the  middle  of  your  back  as  you  reach  over- 
head to  pick. 

Saturday  la  a  big  day — payday  and  bath 
day.  Mr.  Torres  got  the  most  pay — $40.  I 
got  the  least — $9. 

NOT  ALWAYS  WELCOMB 

Saturday  evening  we  went  to  Traverse 
City,  18  miles  away.  Vic  Bonllla.  Jr.,  gave 
me  a  warning: 

"Some  places  don't  serve  the  Mexican  peo- 
ples," he  said.  "They  don't  like  us.  we  stay 
away."  i 

Mr.  Torrea  agreed.      ' 

"But  I  don't  blame  'em  much,"  he  said. 
"The  Mexican,  he  a  lot  like  the  Indian. 
Sometimes  he  don't  drink  so  good.  ICIgbt 
get  In  a  fight  or  spit  on  the  floor." 

It  started  to  rain  about  the  time  we  got 
to  town.  If  we  could  have  picked  the  next 
day,  Sunday,  we  would  hare  made  7S  CSdts 
a  crate  instead  of  50.  But  the  rain  spoiled 
that. 

"I  want  to  buy  me  a  nice  lot  in  San 
Antonio,"    Mr.    Torres    said.      "Then   I   can 


build  a  house  on  it,  get  me  work  driving  a 
cab  and  stay  in  Texas." 

Ahead  of  him  still  lay  weeks  In  the  cherry 
orchard,  the  trip  back  here  to  Mount  Sum- 
mit for  the  tomato  harvest,  and  the  settling 
up  for  his  truck  and  the  food  bill  at  Mr. 
Beavers'  store. 

That's  the  life  of  the  migrant  farm- 
worker. The  Right  Reverend  Robert  E. 
Lucey,  archbishop  of  the  Catholic  diocese  of 
San  Antonio,  calls  it  "our  national  badge  of 
infamy." 

Mr.  Torres  scarcely  knows  any  other  life. 
When  it  isn't  migrant  season,  he  sometimes 
works  in  a  filling  station  in  Dllley,  Tex.,  his 
hometown,  or  drives  a  cab  in  San  Antonio. 

In  addition  thereto,  I  should  like  to 
pinpoint  at  least  the  Texas  situation.  I 
do  not  claim  to  be  speaking  for  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  or  any  other  State,  but  I 
am  well  versed  with  the  situation  as 
exists  in  the  State  of  Texas.  May  I  say 
that  those  who  argue  for  extension  of 
this  law  are  not  asking  for  an  extension 
of  the  law  confined  to  California  alone: 
they  are  asking  for  an  extension  of  the 
law  to  cover  all  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  telegram 
from  a  grower,  a  shipper  and  a  producer. 
The  proponents  of  this  extension  main- 
tain there  will  be  dire  things  happen- 
ing unless  they  can  use  this  labor.  Here 
is  a  man  who  wires  from  McAllen,  Tex., 
and  his  telegram  reads  as  follows : 

Regarding  extension  of  bracero  bill,  Public 
Law  No.  78,  sincerely  hope  you  oppose. 
We  have  had  widespread  unemplojrment  of 
migratory  workers  for  the  fourth  time  in  15 
years.  We  have  also  had  a  surplus  of  local 
labor  with  situation  prevailing  on  overprod- 
ductlon  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables.  We  see 
no  Justification  for  public  law  bill  No.  78, 
we  In  our  valley  operations  and  west  Texas 
operations  have  been  users  of  braceros  but 
believe  in  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned: 
farmers,  shippers,  migratory  labor,  and  local 
labor  and  taxpayers,  bill  Public  Law  No.  78 
Bhould  be  opposed. 

Obhtin  &  Bbano,  Inc., 
O.  E.  Bband,  President. 

I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  pressures  on 
this  gentleman  would  not  develop  as  hap- 
pened in  a  similar  case  earlier  this  year 
when  I  received  a  note  from  another 
grower  in  this  area,  but  because  of  pres- 
sure he  said: 

Believe  me,  if  I  had  known  this  would  be 
brought  to  public  attention,  I  would  have  to 
take  back  what  I  said. 

To  make  sure  this  would  not  happen 
I  addressed  myself  to  Mr.  Brand,  and  a 
little  over  an  hour  ago  I  talked  to  him  on 
the  telephone  and  here  is  what  he  said: 

We  do  not  need  braceros.  I  have  used 
braceros.  and  I  assure  you  we  do  not  need 
them. 

He  said  further: 

Tills  is  the  first  year  we  have  had  all  the 
labor  and  more  than  we  can  use  ourselves. 
Tills  is  the  fourth  time — 

As  he  said  in  the  telegram — 

in  15  years  in  which  we  have  had  in  the  area 
generally  surplus  labor. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  luianlmous  ctmsmt,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  D'Hara  of  Illinois,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 


Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Pino,  for  30  minutes,  on  Septem- 
ber II;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Westland,  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday 
next. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Younger  in  one  instance. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Haley)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Alger. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pino  in  two  instances. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTON  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  August  27, 1963 : 

HJR.  4330.  An  act  to  amend   the  District 
of   Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act. 
On  August  28, 1963 : 

HJ.  Res.  667.  Joint      resolution      making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  30,   1963: 

HJi.  1135.  An  act  to  designate  the  dam 
being  constructed  and  the  reservoir  to  be 
fc»-med  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  Iowa,  as 
the  Red  Rock  Dam  and  Lake  Red  Rock; 

HJl.2671.  An  act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  a  bank  protection  project  on  the 
Guyandot  River  at  Barboursvllle,  W.  Va.; 

HH.  3887.  An  act  to  authorise  the  accept- 
ance of  donations  of  land  In  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  construction  of  an 
entrance  road  at  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H Jt.  4823.  An  act  to  modify  the  flood  con- 
trol project  for  Rend  Lake,  m.; 

HJR.  5222.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  of  certain  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  at  Chocolate  Mountain  Aerial 
Gunnery  Range,  Imperial  County.  Calif.,  for 
defense  purposes; 

HJt.6883.  An  act  to  correct  a  land  de- 
scription in  the  act  entitled  "To  provide 
for  an  exchange  of  lands  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe, 
and  for  other  purposes"; 

HJl.  6710.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  ir- 
rigation charges  against  non-Indian-owned 
lands  under  the  Wind  River  Indian  Irriga- 
tion project,  Wyoming,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

Hit.  7500.  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  faculties,  and  admin- 
istrative operations,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

H.R.  7594.  An  act  to  designate  the  McGee 
Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Angelina 
River,  Teaas,  as  the  Sam  Rayburn  Dam  and 
Reservoir. 
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AOJOURNlfENT 

Mr.  HAZJET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  BOOM  do  now  Mljoum. 

The  motion  wm  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  29  minutes 
pjn.),  under  tt«  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Thursday.  Sep- 
tember 5,  106S.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


Exscxrnvx  communications. 

ITC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
oommunlcatloiM  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

llflt.  A  letter  from  tbe  Comptroller  Oen- 
wal  at  th«  VxMmA  8U«m.  iransmlttlng  a 
report  on  unre—oneWy  high  prloee  peld  tor 
xUckel  «-»^»wti«»»  ftlrcraft  itormge  batteries 
under  Depeirtmaiiit  of  ttie  Air  Force  nego- 
tuted  ttxed-prlM  eontrKt  AF  01  (801) -23629 
with  Sonoton*  Oarp..  Klmeford,  NT;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Oovenunent   Oper»tlone. 

1170.  A  letter  tram  tixe  CosnptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  Ualtatf  Stetea.  tranemlttlng  e 
report  on  oonttnuad  uneconomical  use  of 
ttret-clan  alr-Uaeai  aeeoaainodatlons  by  em- 
ployees of  deXenae  oontractors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oiiwaiaeiit  OperaUooe. 

1111.  A  lettar  iroai  the  Seoretary  of  the 
Interior,  trajumtttlng  a  draft  of  a  propcme^L 
bill  entitled  "A  Mn  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  eo  ae  to  provide  further 
fbr  tba  prevention  of  aocldenta  in  coal 
■ilnea";  to  Oie  Oommlttee  on  Education  and 


regard  to  age.  of  thoee  officers  and  employeee 
with  30  years  or  more  of  eenrloe:  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Berrtce. 

H-R.  8887.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CItU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  eo  ae  to  enable  the  Oot- 
emment  to  retain  the  services  of  experienced 
employees  who  are  eligible  for  retirement  by 
encouraging  their  continued  employment  on 
a  part-time  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service 
ByMr  DONOHXJE 

H  J  Res.  680  Joint  resclutlun  requesting 
the  President  to  designate  1»64  as  U  -S  Cus- 
toms Year",  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


117X  A  letter  Cram  the  AssUtant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  propoeed 
amendment  to  the  eonceealon  contract  as- 
idcned  to  Clarmee  W.  Andereon  and  Marga- 
rette  K.  Andaeea.  to  operate  a  trailer  Tillage 
at  BoxUder  Beech  In  the  Lake  Mead  NaUonal 
Meereatlon  Area,  which  wUl  extend  the  ex- 
plrad  oontmet  throogh  December  81.  IMS. 
pursuant  to  10  08at.  Mt;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Interior  ami  Ihealar  Affaire. 


PUBLIC    BILIB   AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  dauK  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
MUs  and  nsKdndons  were  Introduced  and 
severally  lefqied  aa  follows : 

By  Mr.  KX«WORTH : 

H.B.  8881.  A  MU  to  aetahUah  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Vatelga  Boonomlc  PoUcy;  to  the 
Committee  en  Bnlee. 

By  UK.  MAOnOWALD: 

HJl.8Sga.  A  Mn  to  amend  section  401(d) 
of  the  Federal  Avtetton  Act  of  1068  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  *T— T*'*'**  of  certain  oertlfloates 
of  public  convenience  and  neceealty;  to  the 
Oommlttee  cm  interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXIT. 

The  SPEAKER  pre«ent«'d  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maseachuaetts, 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
greee  of  the  United  SUtee  relative  to  en- 
dorsing the  march  on  WaahlngU)n  fur  the 
paasage  of  the  clvU  rights  recommendations 
of  the  President  and  lor  equal  opportunity 
for  education,  employment,  and  housing, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  aimounc€Kl 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
.signed  the  following  act  and  Joint  reso- 
lutions: 

On  August  27.  1963: 

SJ  Res  51  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  preeentaUon  of  an  Air  Force  Medal  of 
Recognition  to  Maj.  Gen.  Benjamin  D 
Kuuluia.  retired. 

On  August  28.  1963: 

.S.  1066.  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  the  E.  L.  K. 
Oil  Co  ;  and 

S  J  Res.  102.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
fur  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  be- 
tween certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  cer- 
tain of  their  employees. 


BylCr.CnnaLL: 

HH.  833S.  A  Mil  to  amend  section  401(d) 
of  the  Federal  ATlatlon  Act  of  1068  to  provide 
for  the  lamaniee  of  certain  certlflcatee  of 
pubUe  oonTenlenee  and  neceaelty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Intentate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BBODCB  of  Arlaona : 

HH.  8S84.  A  bOl  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  lan<ta  wltMB  the  Salt  River  Plma-Marl- 
eepa  tw^ian  BMervatlon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee;  to  the  OBmmlttee  on  Interior  and 
Instilar  Affctrs. 

BylCr.ST.OIVaE: 

HA.  MSa.  A  Mn  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
lee  Bettrement  Aet.  ae  amended,  to  provide 
annultlee  for  —  ililiig  epoueea  without  de- 
(laetlon  fraae  erlflnal  annultlee.  and  for 
other  purpeeea;  to  the  Committee  (»  Poet 
Office  and  OlvU  Bailee. 

BJl.  ttM.  A  MB  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Betlreneni  Aet  e<  Mey  30.  1930.  to  permit 
the   retUemMit  on  fnU  annultlee,   wltaMnit 


PRIVATE   BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr     DETROUNIAN   Introduced   a  bill    (H  R 
833a)  for  the  relief  of  Yong  HI  Ha.  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

TrKSDAV,  Sf.pikmiskk  3,  IIMkJ 

The  Senate  met  at  12  oclock  mertdian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  Ood.  our  Father,  whose 
mercy  falleth  never,  we  lift  the  doxol- 
ogy  of  our  grateful  hearts  for  the  bounty 
and  beauty  of  tiie  good  earth  that  sus- 
tains us,  for  the  blessings  of  home  and 
family  and  friends,  for  work  to  do  and 
zest  in  doing  it.  and  for  this  free  land  In 
which  our  lot  is  cast — 
For  the  priceless  gift  of  freedom. 

For  the  home,  the  church,  the  school; 
For  the  open  door  to  manhood 

In  a  land  the  people  rule ! 

We  beseech  Thee  that  Thou  wilt  go 
with  Thy  servants,  here  commissioned  by 
the  people,  into  the  work  of  this  new 
week,  that  they  may  find  a  strength  not 
their  own  to  undergird  them,  wisdom 
suf&cient  for  the  thorny  problems  that 
face  them,  and  light  enough  upon  the 
pathway  just  ahead  to  meet  the  search- 
ing demands  of  this  anguished  time. 

We  ask  It  in  the  dear  Redeemers 
nsmie.    Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MxTCAi.r.  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedlnga  of  Wednes- 
day. August  28. 1963.  and  Friday.  August 
SO.  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  and  withdraw- 
ing the  nomination  of  Frederick  R. 
Meier,  to  be  postmaster  at  Cross  Plains, 
Ind.,  which  nominating  messages  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

tPor  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.* 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  blU  (HJl.  6225)  to 
provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Guam, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bin  (HR.  6225)  to  provide  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Guam,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS    OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  29.  1963.  the  follow- 
ing reports  of  a  committee  were  sub- 
mitted on  August  30.  1963 : 

By  Mr.  UAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendmenta: 

S.  1033.  A  bill  to  eetabllah  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  time  standards  and  measurement  for 
the  United  SUtes  and  to  require  the  observ- 
ance of  such  time  standards  for  all  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  475). 

By  Mr,  BARTLETT.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

8.1172.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law  86- 
618  and  section  606  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  to  authorize  the  amendment  of 
contracts  between  shipowners  and  the  United 
Statea  d^<tl'"g  with  vessels  whoee  life  has 
been  extended  by  PubUc  Law  86-A18  (Rept. 
No.  474); 

HK..  5«23.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  Utle  14,  United  SUtee  Code,  relaUng  to 


the  appointment.  promoUon,  separation,  and 
retirement  of  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  476) ;  and 

H.R.  6012.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  regulations  for  preventing 
collisions  at  sea  (Rept.  No.  477) . 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Ci^mmerce,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  6781.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 1,  1939,  to  provide  that  professional 
nurses  shall  be  registered  as  sUff  officers  In 
the  US.  merchant  marine  (Rept.  No.  478). 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  August  30.  1963.  the 
Vice  President  had  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

HJl.  1135.  An  act  to  designate  the  dam 
being  constructed  and  the  reservoir  to  be 
formed  on  the  Des  Moines  River.  Iowa,  as 
the  Red  Rock  Dam  and  Lake  Red  Rock; 

H.R.  2671.  An  act  authorizing  construction 
of  a  bank  protection  project  on  the  Ouyan- 
dot  River  at  BarboursvUle,  W.  Va.; 

H  R.  3887.  An  act  to  authorize  the  aecept- 
II lice  of  donations  of  land  In  the  SUte  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  construction  of  an 
entrance  road  at  Great  Smoky  Mountelns 
National  Park,  and   for  other  purpoees; 

H.R  4823.  An  act  to  modify  the  flood  con- 
trol project  for  Rend  Lake,  III.; 

H  R.  5222.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  of  certain  public  lands  of  the 
United  SUtes  at  Chocolate  Mountain  Aerial 
Gunnery  Range,  Imperial  County,  Calif.,  for 
defense  purposes; 

H  R  5883.  An  act  to  correct  a  land  descrip- 
tion In  the  act  entitled  "To  provide  for  an 
exchange  of  lands  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  and  for 
other  purposes'"; 

H  R.  6710.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  canceling  Irri- 
gation charges  against  non-Indian-owned 
landa  under  the  Wind  River  Indian  irrigation 
project,  Wyoming,  and  for  other  purpoeec; 

H.R.  7500.  An  act  to  authorias  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautic*  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  adminis- 
trative operations,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 
and 

HR  7594.  An  act  to  designate  the  McGee 
Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Angelina 
River.  Tex.,  as  the  Sam  Raybum  Dam  and 
Reservoir. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mitcalf.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Morn- 
ing business  Is  in  order. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Presld«it.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tnnpore;  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son In  the  chair) .  On  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  the  Chair  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Gruening]  to  attend  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union,  to  be  held  in  Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia,  September  10  to  20,  1963. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FOREIGN  RE- 
LATIONS COMMITTEE  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN 
TREATY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  be  i>ermitted  to  file 
its  report  on  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
by  midnight  tonight,  notwithstanding 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL  COURT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
and  myself,  I  present  a  certified  copy  of  a 
resolution  entitled  "Resolution  endorsing 
the  march  on  Washington  for  the  passage 
of  the  civil  rights  recommendati(ms  of 
the  President  and  for  equal  opportimity 
for  education,  employment,  and  hous- 
ing," passed  by  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  on  Au- 
gust 26,  1963. 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  appropri- 
ately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and,  under  the  rule,  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RssOLxmoN  Endoesikg  the  March  on  Wash- 
iNoroir    roK    thx    Passaim    or    thx    Civzl 

RICKT8  RaCOMMKNOATIONS  OT  THX  PXXai- 
DXNT  AND  FOX  EQUAL  OPPOBTUNITT  POR  EDU- 
CATION, EMPLOTMKNT,   AND   HOUSING 

Wbereaa  President  Kennedy  has  instituted 
Important  civil  righU  legislation  which  is 
currently  before  Congress;  and 

Whereas  this  legislation  aids  In  guaran- 
teeing all  Americans  access  to  all  public  ac- 
commodations, decent  housing,  adequate 
and  mtagrated  education,  and  the  right  to 
vote;  and 

Whereas  over  100,000  Americans  of  all 
walks  of  life  wiU  march  on  Washington  on 
August  28  in  the  c\u-rent  year  to  speak  out 
in  a  single  voice  for  the  passage  of  the  Presi- 
dent's civil  rights  program  and  to  demon- 
strate their  oppoeltlon  to  the  forces  of  dis- 
crimination that  rob  millions  of  Americans 
of  their  dignity  and  their  rights,  to  equal 
opportunity  for  education,  employment,  and 
decent  housing;   and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  RepreseuUtives  believe  in  equal 
rights  and  opportunities  for  all  Americans 
and  Tlgorously  denounce  any  form  of  racial 
and  rellglotis  discrimination:  Therefore  be  It 

Jtesolved,  Tliat  the  Biassacbusetts  House 
of  Representatives  endorses  the  march  on 
Washington  and  respectfully  requests  the 
MemtMrs  oC  Ck>ngre88  from  this  Coaunon- 
wealth  to  actively  support  this  demonstra- 
tion; and  be  it  further 


Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secreUry 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
August  26,  1963. 

Willi  All  C.  Maiers, 

Clerk. 
Attest: 

Kevin  H.  White, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonuealth. 


NOMINATION  OF  ASHTON  C.  BAR- 
RETT AS  MEMBER  OF  FEDERAL 
MARITIME  COMMISSION— EXECU- 
TIVE REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
(EX.  REPT.  NO.  2) 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  I  report  favorably  the  nomi- 
nation of  Ashton  C.  Barrett,  of  Missis- 
sippi, to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Mar- 
itime Commission,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon,  together  with  the  Individual 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magntjson]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  the  individual  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  nomination 
will  be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar; and,  without  objection,  the  report 
will  be  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By   Mr.   METCALP    (for   Mr.    Salton- 
stall (for  himself) ,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  Mr.  McInttrx)  : 
S.  2104.  A  bill  to  amend  section  401(d)   of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  provide 
for  the   issuance   of   certain   certificates   of 
public   convenience   and    necessity;    to    the 
CTommlttee  mi  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  2106.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martin  Mo- 
rales Salvador;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2106.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Anthony  N. 
Nicltlow;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlcUry. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  2107.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Amir  H. 
Mehregan;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.J.  Res.  116.  Joint   resolution    designating 
1964  as  the  U.S.  Customs  Anniversary  Year; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 
S.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  for  the  relief 
of  certain  Yugoslav  refugees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kxatino  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  reeolutlon,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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CONCURRKNT  RESOLUTION 

ADDITIONAL  COPIB8  OP  HEARINGS 

ON  NUCXXAR  TB8T  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  HXTMPHRIY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations I  submit,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  concurrent  rcaolutlon  which  re- 
lates to  the  prlntlnc  of  certain  hearings 
on  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con. 
Res.  58  >  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows : 

Retolved  by  the  Seimte  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives eoneurrinf) .  That  Hve  thoiiaand 
addltlonAl  ooplaa  at  the  bearings  on  Execu- 
tive If.  88tti  OoagreM,  lat  Seaelon.  "Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty,"  be  printed  for  the  uae  of 
tbe  Committee  on  Parelgn  Relations. 


upon  the  American  people  to  obserTe  this 
Anniversary  with  appropriate  ceremonlM  and 
activities. 


DESIGNATION  OF  1M4  AS  THE  U.S. 

CUSTOMS  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  authorizing  and  request- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  1964  as 
U.S.  Cxistoms  Tear,  marking  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
UjB.  customs  serrlce.  The  proclama- 
tion would  be  In  recognition  of  1*4  cen- 
turies of  dedicated  service  and  it  would 
call  upon  the  American  people  to  ob- 
serve the  anniversary  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

President  Oeorge  Washington  estab- 
lished the  customs  service  in  1789  when 
he  signed  the  fifth  act  of  the  First  Con- 
gress. It  was  this  service  which  pro- 
vided the  chief  revenues  of  the  Republic 
in  Its  early  dajrs.  greatly  contributing  to 
the  Nation's  financial  sUbllity.  The 
collector  of  customs,  the  customs  house, 
and  the  customs  officers  for  175  years 
have  symbolised  Federal  authority  in  the 
ports  and  on  the  waterfronts.  The 
many  tasks  of  the  service  have  been  per- 
formed with  honesty,  resourcefulness, 
and  efficiency. 

It  Is  very  fitting  that  an  occasion 
should  be  deaigaaied  to  commemorate 
the  contributions  of  the  customs  service 
to  the  national  welfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  ssk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Ricot».  

The  PRE8IDIKO  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  Joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rscou. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  116) 
designating  1964  as  the  U.S.  Customs 
Anniversary  Tear,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
JoHHSTOM,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoao.  as  foUows : 

Resolved  bf  UU  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  Ttiat  the  President 
U  hereby  authortlHl  and  requested  to  pro- 
claim the  mltr^it-  y«ar  1904  as  United  States 
Customs  Year  inar1rt"t  tbe  175th  anniversary 
of  tbe  eetabUahOMnt  of  tbe  United  States 
Customs  Service,  In  recognition  of  the  one 
and  three-quarter's  centuries  of  dedicated 
service    In   the  United   States;    and   calling 


RELIEF  OP  CERTAIN  YUGOSLAV 
REFUGEES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  has  expressed  its  concern  on 
many  occasions  for  those  who  seek  to  flee 
from  oppression  and  total itarianusm  In 
all  its  evil  forms. 

However,  there  exists  in  our  country 
today  a  small  group  of  refugees  from  a 
Communist  state  who  are  faced  with 
forceable  deportation  unless  ConKress 
intervenes  in  their  behalf.  These  men 
are  refugees  from  Yugoslavia.  They  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Communist 
regime  in  that  country  but  because  there 
is  inadequate  provision  in  our  law  for 
political  asylum,  they  are  about  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  Yugoslav  authorities. 

These  men  are  farmers  and  fishermen. 
Their  escape  route  was  by  the  sea.  At 
least  two  of  them  have  been  recognized 
as  refugees  by  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees.  All  of  them 
profess  strong  opposition  to  communism 
and  indicate  a  longing  to  remain  in  the 
United  States. 

A  number  of  active  and  vitally  im- 
portant relief  agencies  have  urged  assist- 
ance for  these  refugees;  namely,  the 
Catholic  Relief  Services.  National  Cath- 
olic Welfare  Conference,  the  Interna- 
tional Rescue  Committee,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Council  for  Nationalities  Service 
The  endorsement  of  these  men  by  such 
highly  respected  and  knowledgeable 
agencies  is  ample  reason  for  a  full  in- 
quiry into  these  cases  before  any  order 
of  deportation  is  enforced. 

Such  an  inquiry  may  indicate  that 
compelling  equities  do  not  exist  in  every 
case  to  the  same  degree.  But  all  of  these 
cases  deserve  careful  study  before  these 
men  are  forcibly  deported  back  to  a 
Communist  state.  The  joint  resolution 
I  am  submitting  today  will  provide  the 
basis  for  such  a  procedure. 

Blr.  President.  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  joint  resolution  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  117)  for 
the  relief  of  certain  Yugoslav  refugees, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Kkatinc.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Authority  of  August  23.  19«3: 
S.  ao«a.  A  bill  to  amend  section  274  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954:  Mr.  Biali  , 
Mr.  BtBLK,  Mr.  Bbkwstkx,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
CAaiJK)N,  Mr.  Cu«TT8,  l^.  FONC.  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr  Keating.  Mr.  Kuchkl,  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cabtht.  Mr  McClellan,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr 
RiBicorF.    Mr     Symington,    and    Mr     Thvr- 

MOND. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

Authorities  of  August  13  and  23,  1963: 
S.  2038.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  a  Congres- 
sional OfBce  of  Science  and  Technology  to 
advise  and  assist  Members  and  committees  of 
the  Congress  on  matters  relating  to  science 
and  technology:  Mr.  Casi.  Mr.  Coonoi.  Mr. 
PoNO.  Mr.  Obuxmimg,  Mr  Hastkk,  Mr.  Inouts. 
Mr.  Kkating,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Mc- 
Oks.  Mr.  Moss,  Mrs.  NKUsncKa.  Mr  Ran- 
DOLTH,  Mr.  Yasbobough.  and  Mr  Young  of 
Ohio. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OP  AMEND- 
MENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  20,  1963,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
KucHEL,  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  Mr.  RiBicorr,  to  the  bill 
(S.  1731)  to  enforce  the  constitutional 
right  to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  injunctive  relief  against  dis- 
crimination in  public  accommodations, 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
stitute suits  to  protect  constitutional 
rights  in  education,  to  establish  a  Com- 
munity Relations  Service,  to  extend  for 
4  years  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
to  prevent  discrimination  In  federally 
assisted  programs,  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity, and  for  other  purposes,  submitted 
on  August  20,  1963. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  IN- 
CREASED PAY  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  I  wish  to  announce 
that  public  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
pay  for  Federal  employees  have  been 
scheduled  for  Wednesday.  September  4. 
1963.  at  10:30  a.m.  in  room  6202  of  the 
New  Senate  Ofllce  Building.  The  Hon- 
orable John  W.  Macy,  Jr..  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  will 
be  first  to  testify.  He  will  be  followed 
by  other  representatives  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  may  arrange 
to  do  so  by  calling  Capitol  4-3121,  exten- 
sion 5451. 
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PLIGHT  OF  THE  POULTRY 
INDUSTRY 

M.s  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  very  Interestiixg  letter  from 
a  poultry  producer  in  New  England  with 
respect  to  the  "chicken  war." 

While  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
all  of  his  observations.  I  do  most  em- 
phatically agree  with  that  ix>rtlon  of 
his  memorandum  stating  that  the  basic 
•trouble  with  the  poultry  industry  Is  that 
while  the  US.  Government  has  pro- 
tected the  price  of  grain,  which,  in  the 
main.  Is  chickenfeed — literal,  not  figu- 
rative— the  Government  has  refused  to 
aid  or  protect  or  peg  the  prices  of  chick- 
ens or  eggs.  This,  of  course,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  chicken  industry  being 
caught   between   highly  supported    and 


fixed  costs  of  feed  as  against  lower  and 
lower  competitive  and  noncontrolled 
prices  for  their  products.  In  other  words, 
they  are  paying  higher  and  higher  prices 
for  grain  and  feed  and  selling  chickens 
and  eggs  at  a  lower  and  lower  price." 

I  have  been  saying  this  for  a  long 
time.  Until  this  situation  is  corrected, 
the  poultry  farmers  will  be  in  serious 
financial  trouble.  This  is  one  problem 
that  tariffs  cannot  solve.  And  let  us 
face  the  truth — that  a  vote  for  high  price 
supports  for  feed  grains  is  a  vote  against 
poultry  farmers — and  no  flowery  lan- 
guage to  the  contrary  can  hide  this  truth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  from  the  New  England 
poultry  producer  be  placed  in  the  Rkcobd 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memobanduk 
Subject:  The  American  poultry  and  chicken 
Industry  which  is  behind  the  propoaed 
reprisals. 

At  my  country  home  In  tiie  Bcrkshirea  of 
Massachusetts.  I  have  for  the  past  14  years 
operated  a  working  farm  in  the  poultry  and 
egg  business  and  averaged  for  over  10  years 
tbe  production  of  over  60,000  breeding  eggs 
per  year.  These  breeding  eggs  were  for  meat 
chickens. 

More  recently  I  have  concentrated  on  table 
pggs.  producing  or  having  a  production  po- 
tential of  about  80,000  dozen  per  year.  Dur- 
ing these  14  years  I  have  had  a  clxance  to 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  UJS. 
poultry  Industry. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  definitely  not  an  in- 
dustry to  be  protected  at  the  cost  of  our  for- 
eign relations  or  at  the  cost  of  further  re- 
prisals by  the  EEC  or  damages  to  other 
Industries. 

While  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  poultry 
and  egg  Industry  In  the  United  States  la  In 
poor  shape  and  that  exports  would  help  it, 
exports  have  no  bearing,  past,  present,  or 
future,  with  the  major  problems  of  the 
Industry  or  why  It  has  fallen  to  the  point 
where  the  small-  or  medlimi-slzed  independ- 
ents can  no  longer  make  any  profits. 

The  export  market  has  little  Influence  and 
will  never  help  a  situation  caused  by  Im- 
proper Government  manipulation.  Basic- 
ally, the  trouble  with  the  poultry  Industry 
U  that  while  the  VS.  Government  has  pro- 
tected the  price  of  grain  and  has  paid  farm- 
ers to  underproduce  grain  and  has  raised  the 
price  of  grain,  which.  In  the  main,  la  chicken- 
feed  ( literal,  not  figurative) ,  the  Government 
has  refused  to  aid  or  protect  or  peg  the 
prices  oX  chickens  or  eggs.  This,  of  ooune, 
has  resulted  In  the  chicken  industry  being 
caught  between  highly  supported  and  fixed 
costs  of  feed  as  against  k>wer  and  lower  oom- 
petitlve  and  noncontrolled  prteea  for  tbelr 
produce.  In  other  words,  they  ara  paying 
higher  prices  for  grain  and  feed  and  wiling 
chickens  and  eggs  at  a  lower  and  lower 
price. 

Another  reason  for  the  great  {UDblems  In 
the  chicken  Industry  Is  that  Southern  States 
have  In  the  last  few  years  subsidised  chicken 
larms  and  farming  In  areas  where  Negro  htfp 
resulted  In  low  labor  costs  and  where  the 
weather  or  climate  Involved  minimum 
trouble  and  costs,  and  finally  where  southern 
poultry  industry  dumped  on  the  chicken 
and  egg  markets  produce  for  leas  than  coats 
or  at  lower  cost  than  the  regular  nonaub- 
sldlzed  chicken  industry  oould  prodnoa 
where  labor  was  higher  and  climate  ooMar. 

It  U  therefore  doubly  rtdlcuknia  to  ■••  ths 
US  Government  embarking  on  tariff  re- 
prisals against   the   remainder  of  the  free 


world  and  NATO  In  order  to  protect  an  in- 
dustry which  la  suffering  from  this  same 
Oovemment's  mistakes.  Not  even  the  In- 
creased experts  prior  to  the  protective  tariff 
in  Xurope  against  the  American  poultry 
industry  had  done  much  good  to  the  de- 
preased  situation  in  the  poultry  Industry. 
In  other  wc»'ds,  notwithstanding  tbe  chicken 
lobby  or  the  complaints  against  restrictions 
on  exports  of  poultry  and  eggs,  the  poultry 
industry  in  the  United  States  will  not  be 
greatly  helped  even  If  there  was  unrestricted 
exportation,  for  American  mass  production 
methods  are  now  well  understood  through- 
out the  world  and  In  a  very  short  period  com- 
petition in  an  Industry  Involving  such  small 
margins  would  be  too  great  to  assimilate  the 
cost  of  shipping. 

8o  not  only  are  Increased  tariffs  or  re- 
prisal methods  by  the  United  States  against 
the  EEC  dangerous  and  unsound,  but  the 
alleged  reason  for  doing  this  is  unsound  and 
wUl  not  be  the  cure  for  a  sick  poultry  In- 
dustry in  the  United  States  of  America. 


SENATOR  WTT.T.TATwr«  QP  NEW  JER- 
SEY—EFFECTIVE LEADER 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  14  the  Senate  passed  S.  1321.  a 
bill  to  establish  a  National  Service  Corps. 
The  legislation  provides  for  a  program  of 
assistance  and  understanding  for  the 
less  fortunate  in  this  country.  This  is  a 
proposal  to  provide  a  means  by  which 
Americans  of  all  ages  and  talents  may 
offer  their  skills  and  friendship  to  those 
less  fortunate. 

Comparison  has  been  made,  and  per- 
haps apUy.  between  S.  1321  and  the  bill 
which  set  up  the  Peace  Corps.  Assur- 
edly there  are  similarities.  But  there 
are  differences  too,  and  many.  One 
which  Is  striking  and  strange  to  me  is 
Uie  seeming  reluctance  of  the  Congress 
to  initiate  <m  a  very  modest  scale  a 
means  whereby  Federal  guidance  may  be 
given  so  that  Americans  who  want  to  as- 
sist other  Americans  but  who  do  not 
know  quite  how  to  go  about  it  may  find 
the  way  open  to  them.  The  Peace  Corps 
prcKxxal,  which  has  worked  out  so  splen- 
did^ well,  had  much  less  legislative  dif- 
ficulty. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  S.  1321  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  by  a  very  narrow 
margin. 

It  is  my  belief  that  it  never  woiild 
have  passed  at  all  had  it  not  been  for 
the  dedication,  the  hard  work,  and  the 
great  skill  of  the  Senator  frtHn  New  Jer- 
sey  [Mr.  WiLLXAKS]. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  Introduced  the  bill  in  April  and 
presided  over  the  extended  hearings 
which  followed.  Testimony  was  taken 
from  many  witnesses.  The  views  of  all 
were  sought.  The  measure  was  re- 
drafted and  improved  before  being  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  was  floor 
manager  of  S.  1321.  In  that  capacity  he 
demMistrated  rare  parliamentary  skill. 
He  fought  with  courage  and  sometimes 
almost  alone  while  the  bill  was  being  de- 
bated before  the  Senate.  For  his  effec- 
tiyeness.  for  his  persistence,  for  his 
concern  for  people,  his  desire  to  im- 
prove their  lot  in  life,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
Americans. 


SECURITY  RISKS  IN  "ACCOMMODA- 
TION"  POLICY   TOWARD    SOVIET 

RUSSIA 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader  re- 
ported on  August  26,  1963,  that  "Vital 
information  is  being  withheld  from  the 
public  about  the  part  security  risks  have 
played  in  drafting  and  executing  the  ad- 
ministration's 'accommodation'  (>olicy 
with  Soviet  Russia  imtil  after  test  ban 
hearings  in  the  Senate." 

This  news  story  asserts  that  Mr. 
Otto  Otepka,  the  State  Department  c^- 
cer  who  had  a  lot  to  do  with  sending 
Irving  Scarbeck  to  jail  and  who  investi- 
gated William  Wieland,  has  been  re- 
moved from  security  operations.  This, 
and  other  assertions,  implications,  and 
overtones  of  this  Intensely  fascinating 
news  story  warrant  further  investiga- 
tion by  appropriate  and  responsible  offi- 
cials. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  news  story  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks,  and  I 
respectfully  invite  the  attmtion  of  my 
colleagues  to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader, 

Aug.  26.  1963] 
Claim    Data    on    SKrtJxrrT   Risks   Is    Being 

WrrHHELD 

(By  Don  Browne) 

Washington. — Vital  information  Is  being 
withheld  from  the  public  about  the  part 
security  risks  have  played  in  drafting  and 
executing  tbe  admlnlatratlon's  "accommo- 
dation" policy  with  Soviet  Russia  until  after 
test  ban  hearings  In  the  Senate. 

State  Department  sources  reveal  that  testi- 
mony about  these  rlaks  by  Otto  Otepka,  a 
civil  service  officer  for  many  years  in  charge 
of  all  personnel  appraisal  in  State  la  being 
quarantined  by  a  series  of  maneuvers  by 
State  Secretary  Dean  Rusk.  Otepka  was  re- 
sponsible for  sending  foreign  service  ofllcer 
Irving  C.  Scarbeck  to  jail  for  passing  U.S. 
secrets  to  the  Soviets,  for  Inveetlgatlng  Wil- 
liam Wieland  in  connection  with  State's 
Cuban  policy,  and  other  such  cases. 

With  quiet  but  ruthless  efficiency,  Otepka 
has  been  removed  from  security  operations. 
HIb  phone  has  been  taken  away  from  him, 
and  he  himself  has  been  placed  under  close 
obeervatlon  as  a  security  risk  when  he  there- 
after "dumped"  what  he  knew,  under  sub- 
pena,  to  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee. 

BTTSK   SUMMONXD 

So  serious  were  Otepka's  revelations  that 
Rusk  was  personally  and  urgently  called  be- 
fore the  subcommittee.  So,  too,  were  a  score 
or  more  other  State  Department  officials. 

State  sources  now  privately  disclose  that, 
realizing  the  disastrous  effect  all  this  could 
have  on  the  fate  of  the  test  ban  treaty. 
Rusk  has  managed  to  delay  his  own  testi- 
mony, thus  in  tvma.  delaying  the  releaae  of 
the  Otepka  testimony. 

Rusk  also  has  obtained  a  White  House  or- 
der to  prevent  some  25  key  State  Depart- 
ment officials  from  even  speaking  to  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  their  staffs. 

DELAY   TXSmCONT 

At  the  same  time.  Riisk  has  succeeded  in 
getting  Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut,  vice  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Internal  Securities  Subcommittee,  to  agree 
that  Rtisk  doea  not  have  to  testify  earlier 
than  August  30.     Seemingly  the  delay  has 
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mashed  with  dMb««  of  cuboommltto*  ehalr- 
nuui  Jambs  T»CTl  inr  Dcmocnt.  of  Mlaala- 
Blppl,  preoccuptod  with  civil  rlgbto  mattan. 
BOd  with  thoM  ot  Smmtor  Dodo  bimMlf  who 
Is  aseklnc  rsslsetkm. 

The  affset  ot  this  screamant  U  to  put  off 
Rusk's  tsstlmony  on  sseurtty  vkJlstlons  until 
Attar  Sansta  haartxtSB  snd  conslderstlon  of 
the  test  bsn  traaty.  Tharesfter,  If  another 
postponement  eannot  ha  obtained,  the  Sec- 
retary can  call  Dor  time  to  review  his  own 
testimony. 

amm^  wazraa 

The  SUte  Dapwrttnant  Oflloe  of  Security 
was  oomplataty  rwrfaaiiMd  after  the  then 
Administrator  ot  Bseurity.  and  Otepka  as 
appnUsar  rafuaad  to  alear  Harlan  Cleveland 
as  AssUtant  Qaaratary  of  State.  Whereupon. 
Secretary  Rusk  at^DSd  a  security  waiver  to 
permit  CleTetaad  to  fo  to  work. 

Cleveland  «M  daarad  after  this  reorgani- 
sation,  along  wttb  others   newly   appointed 
to  hl«h  posU  In  tba  Department, 
■sa  rcuD  AU. 

Now,  Otepka.  removed  from  active  par- 
ticipation In  saeurlty  by  the  very  rUka  he 
has  Investicatatf  tea  told  aU.  and  this  fact 
t,mM  aant  trsmon  tbsma^  State  now  Involved 
In  maklnc  tba  moat  Important  across-the- 
board  deaU  Witt  Bad  Busaia. 

Involved  are  a  Soviet  proposed  nonaggres- 
sion  pact,  a  datanta  to  which  President  Ken- 
nedy has  aetMd  to  discuss  with  Soviet 
Premier  Khmshchar.  To  this  unilateral  ac- 
Uon.  West  Oarmany  and  France  strenuously 
have  objected. 

The  motivae  bahtnd  aU  these  Kennedy  ad- 
minUtration  movaa  have  been  cast  In  doubt 
by  the  testimony  oi  Otepka.  a  security  offi- 
cial of  the  utmost  Integrity,  and  who  came 
to  the  SUte  Department  years  ago  from  the 
Civil  Service  Oommlaslon  itself. 


BALANCE  or  POWERS  BETWEEN 
FEDERAL  AND  STATE  GOVERN- 
MENTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Joomal,  on  Friday.  Aug\iat 
16.  1963.  pubUohed  an  exceptionally  per- 
ceptive article  on  Federal-State  relatlon- 
ahipa.  entitled  'llnbalanced  Oovem- 
ment." 

The  article,  written  by  Dr.  Harley  L. 
Luta.  prof  CMor  emeritus  of  public  finance 
at  Princeton,  la  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition that  **tbe  constitutional  design 
of  a  balance  of  i»ower  between  Federal 
and  State  Ooremments  should  be  re- 
stored by  bringing  closer  to  home  many 
governmental  functions  and  services 
that  have  been  swept  into  the  Federal 
orbit." 

Dr.  Lutz  analyies  the  "major  influ- 
ences that  have  promoted  the  excessive 
growth  of  Federal  power."  polnUng  out 
bow.  commenebig  in  the  1930's.  the  Fed- 
eral-centrist Oorvemment  ever-increas- 
iBgly  has  "aoumed  full  or  partial 
responsibility  for  various  services  and 
activlUea,  the  performance  and  financ- 
ing of  which  were,  and  are.  within  State 
and  local  administrative  and  fiscal 
capacity."  ^    ^ 

The  profeflBor  states  a  political  fact 
of  life,  Mr.  President,  when  he  con- 
cludes that  "the  Federal  Government 
bought  its  way  Into  the  sphere  of  SUte 
and  local  functions,"  and,  "all  disclaim- 
ers to  the  eontnuT  notwithstanding. 
Federal  aid  means  Federal  control." 

I  believe  that  the  caliber  and  content 
of  this  article  commovds  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  thoee  seriously  concerned  about 
the  dangerous  diminution  of  personal 


liberty  in  this  country  and  of  local  con- 
trol of  our  political  and  economic 
affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  aslc  unanimoua  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  entered  In  the 
Record,  following  my  remarks,  and  re- 
spectfully I  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  its  message. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UNBALANCm    OOVIRNME.NT 

(By  Harley  L  LuU) 

The  United  States  U  a  federaUon  of  SUtes 
under  a  Conatltutlon  which  established  a 
balance  of  powers  between  Federal  and  SUte 
Oovernxnents.  The  concept  of  balance  la  es- 
sential. If  the  States  should  have  too  much 
power  the  Union  would  disintegrate.  If  the 
Central  Government  should  acquire  too 
much  power  the  Statee  would  loee  their  au- 
thority, and  eventually  their  Identity,  as  the 
central  monolithic  state  developed. 

The  federation  form  does  not  require  com- 
pletely staUc  balance.  HUtorlcally.  the  trend 
was  toward  the  Federal  Government  from 
1789  to  1800.  then  toward  the  States  to  18«0 
Over  the  past  100  years  the  pendulum  of 
governmental  power  has  swung  again  toward 
Washington,  and  at  an  accelerated  rate  dur- 
ing the  past  3  decades. 

In  consequence,  the  Federal  Government 
Is  XK>w  too  big  to  be  managed  efHclenUy  and 
economically  by  any  man  or  group  of  men, 
however  competent  they  may  be.  Its  else  and 
power  threaten  the  fundamental  nature  of 
the  Republic  by  undermining  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States:  Its  cost  Impedes  economic 
growth  by  imposing  an  excessive  burden 
on  the  economic  resources  that  must  support 
both  the  people  and  the  Government;  and 
Its  enforcement  of  policies,  at  times  by  meth- 
ods suggestive  of  the  police  state,  violates 
both  the  spirit  and  the  practical  realisation 
of  personal  freedom.  The  constitutional  de- 
sign of  a  balance  of  power  between  Federal 
and  State  Governments  should  be  restored  by 
bringing  closer  to  home  many  governmental 
functions  and  services  that  have  been  swept 
Into  the  Federal  orbit. 

A    POemVS    GUIDE 

This  monumenUl  task  cannot  be  accom- 
pllahed  by  throwing  brickbats  at  the  lunatic 
fringe  of  either  right  or  left.  It  will  require 
a  positive  guide  to  action  on  which  reason- 
able jjersona  can  agree,  and  also  an  under- 
standing of  the  forces  and  Influences  to  be 
combated.  First,  let  us  consider  the  major 
Infliiences  that  have  promoted  the  excessive 
growth  of  Federal  power. 

To  begin  with,  the  SUtes  have  not  been 
as  Jealous  of  their  consUtutlonal  prerogatives 
nor  as  aggressive  In  asserting  them  aa  they 
were  more  than  a  century  ago.  ClvU  War 
and  reconstruction  severely  damaged  for  a 
time  the  States  rights  concept.  The  central- 
ising trend,  which  had  proceeded  at  a  very 
moderate  pace  after  1866.  was  stepped  up  by 
the  eq>ansion  of  the  Federal  administrative 
and  flical  structure  In  two  World  Wars.  Even 
so.  the  States  could  have  achieved  some  de- 
gree of  better  balance  In  their  favor  had  It 
not  been  for  two  other  developments,  one 
practical  and  the  other  Ideological. 

The  practical  development  was  the  steady 
expansion  after  about  1930  of  Federal  grants- 
in-aid,  whereby  the  Federal  Government  has 
asaumed  full  or  partial  responsibility  for  var- 
ious services  and  activities,  the  performance 
and  financing  of  which  were,  and  are,  within 
State  and  local  administrative  and  fiscal 
capacity.  There  Is  continued  pressure,  with- 
in and  without  the  Federal  Government,  to 
extend  the  area  trf  these  grants  and  to  in- 
crease existing  grants.  This  device  Is  appeal- 
ing to  those  who  believe  that  someone  else 
is  providing  the  money,  and  to  SUte  and 
local   officials    who    are    thereby   enabled    to 


take  credit  for  Improvements  and  benefits 
without  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  Increas- 
ing uxes  or  debt. 

The  Federal  Government  has  bought  lu 
way  into  the  sphere  of  SUte  and  local  func- 
tions. Its  acts  of  purchase  have  seldom  been 
questioned  by  the  Supreme  Court  which  has 
construed  the  term  "general  welfare"  so 
broadly  that  there  Is  almost  no  area  of  gov- 
ernment functlorks  Into  which  the  Federal 
Government  Is  not  legally  free  to  enter,  there 
to  .spend  money  and  exercise  control.  All 
disclaimers  to  the  contrary  notwlthsUndlng. 
Federal  aid  means  Federal  conuol. 

The  Ideological  development  has  been  the 
rise  of  the  current  concept  of  "liberalism," 
which  Is  a  dlstorUon  of  the  19th  century  def- 
inition akin  to  the  upside-down  connoUtlons 
of  "democracy"  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Cxirtalns.  The  19th  century  liberal  advocated 
liberating  Individuals  from  the  restrictions 
and  controls  of  Government.  The  present- 
day  liberal  advocates  more,  not  leas  Govern- 
ment; more,  not  leas  control  and  reglmenu- 
tlon  of  persons  and  businesses;  more,  not  lees 
support  of  the  people  by  Government 
through  the  nKxlern  counterpart  of  the 
Roman     bread  and  circuses. ' 

COMBATING    THI   TSSKD 

The  Constitution  provides  a  guide  to  posi- 
tive action  to  combat  the  centralist  trend 
and  to  restore  a  reasonable  working  balance 
between  Federal  and  SUte  powers  and  re- 
sponslbUltles.  The  constitutional  allocation 
reserves    to   the   Central    Government: 

First,  those  truly  national  tasks  which 
can  be  performed  only  by  and  at  this  level 
of  Goverrmient.  National  defense  and  for- 
eign affairs  are  the  two  major  national  tasks 

Second.  cerUln  other  functions  which, 
though  cajjable  of  performance  by  the  States, 
would  be  adverse  to  the  Interests  of  citizens 
generally  If  so  performed. 

For  example,  each  SUte  would  be  com- 
petent to  determine  Its  own  system  of  weights 
and  measures;  Its  own  currency  system;  Its 
own  poeUl  system;  Its  own  rules  regulating 
commerce  with  other  SUtes  and  foreign  na- 
tions; and  Its  own  procedures  relating  to 
bankruptcy,  naturalisation,  and  immigra- 
tion. These  matters  were  reserved  to  Con- 
gress, not  because  they  could  be  dealt  with 
only  at  the  Federal  level,  but  because  the 
resulting  "balkanization"  of  the  country.  If 
they  were  left  to  the  SUtes.  would  have  been 
disastrous. 

The  Constitution  further  provides  for  re- 
serving to  the  SUtes.  or  to  the  people,  all 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  Congress  nor 
prohibited  to  the  SUte.  This  pattern  Is  even 
more  sensible  and  necessary  today  than  It 
was  In  1787. 

A  LIST  or  CONSKQUKNCKS 

Some  of  the  consequences  of  permitting 
the  Federal  Government  to  assume  Juris- 
diction over,  and  reejwnslblUty  for  the  many 
functions  and  activities  that  belong  else- 
where and  that  were.  In  effect,  reserved  by 
the  Coristltutlon  to  the  SUtes,  or  to  the  peo- 
ple, are  considered  herewith. 

1.  An  excessive  diversion  of  attention  and 
effort  from  the  truly  national  tasks:  This  Is 
obvious  in  view  of  the  tlrne  and  energy  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  devote  to 
relatively  small  matters,  each  Involving  po- 
litical dickering,  and  sometlmea  bickering. 
These  local  and  sectional  Issues  Include  such 
diverse  matters  as  wheat  planting.  Juvenile 
delinquency,  waste  treatment,  urban  renewal 
and  transport,  depressed  areas,  and  many 
others. 

The  prtce  we  pay  for  administrative  and 
congressional  application  to  the  thousand 
and  one  matters  that  should  be  dealt  with 
elsewhere  Is  an  excessive  cost  of  national 
defense,  loss  of  presUge  before  the  world, 
and  rising  suspicion  among  nations  that  we 
want,  and  need,  aa  friends.  After  spending 
upwards  of  $100  billion  to  combat  and  con- 
Uln  communism  around  the  world,  we  have 
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allowed  the  Communists  to  take  over  Cuba. 
We  have  had  worsening  relations  with 
Canada.  France,  England.  Latin  America. 
and  as  a  world  leader  we  have  been  plagued 
by  unhealed  sore  spots  of  which  Korea.  Viet- 
nam. Laos,  the  Congo,  and  Indonesia  are 
examples. 

E>efen8e  cosU  are  admitted  to  be  excessive 
but  progress  In  their  reduction  Is  at  snail's 
pace.  Moreover,  there  is  sharp  difference 
over  the  best  defense  as  the  debate  continues 
over  missiles,  manned  bombers  and  other 
matters. 

The  truly  national  tasks  cannot  be  compe- 
tently managed  as  a  part-time  Job.  They  are 
so  large  and  ImporUnt  as  to  require  the  full 
attention  and  energy  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Federal  administration.  The  decisions  made 
and  actions  Uken  in  the  areas  of  defense  and 
foreign  affairs  are  vlUl  to  the  sUbility,  pros- 
l>erlty.  and  security  of  the  free  world.  The 
ulents  and  capacities  for  competent  na- 
tional leadership  are  available  but  they  must 
be  conserved  for  that  piupoee.  not  wasted 
on  matters  that  are  not  genuine  Federal 
business. 

a.  Bxoeeslve  cost:  Over  the  past  decade  the 
major  factor  In  the  rising  Federal  budget 
has  not  been  the  Military  EsUblishment.  as 
such,  but  the  domestic  civilian  services. 
Each  year  additional  services  and  programs 
are  Introduced.  Every  new  Federal  activity 
means  another  adminlstrattve  unit,  more 
employees,  and  an  appropriation  of  funds. 
There  Is  much  overlap  and  duplication  and 
the  ramification  of  Federal  operations  has 
led  to  a  host  of  big  and  little  bureaucratic 
empires  which  compete  for  funds  and  au- 
thority while  oontrlbuting  to  diffusion  ot 
responsibility  and  tangled  redtape.  The 
ultimate  cost  of  Federal  projects  Is  often 
concealed  by  the  practice  of  small  annual 
appropriations  which  get  the  undertaking 
launched,  thereby  establishing  a  oommit- 
ment  to  carry  It  through  to  completion. 

WAGX8  AND  HOURS 

Federal  regulations  relating  to  wages  and 
hours  have  led  to  cases  of  local  rejection  of 
public  Improvement  grants  because  of  the 
added  cost,  lliere  are  heavy  costs  of  com- 
pliance with  other  regulations  which  fall  on 
taxpayers,  not  on  the  budget.  Recent  exam- 
ples are  the  rules  relating  to  expense  ac- 
counu  and  those  promulgated  under  the 
I>rug  Control  Act  of  liMQ. 

A  reallocation  of  functions  and  services 
would  transfer  both  costs  and  revenue  re- 
sources to  the  SUtes  and  their  local  units. 
These  governmental  divisions  would  have 
more  to  do  and  mora  to  do  with.  Savings 
could  effect  through  lower  expenses  of 
oi>eratlon  and  In  some  cases  by  deciding 
not  to  continue  programs  deemed  loeally  to 
be  unessential  In  the  given  circiunstances. 
When  the  bill  Is  to  be  paid  locally,  a  harder 
look  is  to  be  expected  at  the  relation  be- 
tween costs  and  benefits. 

3.  Retention  of  punitive  tax  rates:  The 
doctrine  that  Oovernment  must  support  the 
people  requires  that  an  ever-widening  array 
of  beneflU  be  provided.  The  people  pay  the 
cost  of  these  benefits  In  one  way  or  another 
but  It  Is  politically  advantageous  to  foster 
the  Illusion  that  someone  else  is  paying. 
Hence,  to  support  this  illusion  there  Is  stub- 
born Insistence  on  retention  of  punitive  tax 
rates  despite  general  recognition  that  they 
produce  comparatively  little  revenue  while 
sapping  away  funds  that  otherwise  might  go 
for  capital  formation  and  economic  growth. 
The  Inconsistency  of  seeking  a  higher  rate 
of  growth  whUe  burdening  the  Nation's  pro- 
ductive resources  with  destructive  taxation 
suggests  that  there  still  lingers  the  notion 
that  wealth  can  be  multiplied  by  dividing 
It. 

4.  Government  by  criBls:.Ttie  technique  of 
promoting  centraliam  by  asserting  the  im- 
minence of  crises  which  require  ^deral  in- 
tervention was  developed  to  a  high  pitch  ot 
efficiency  during  the  1930*8  and  It  has  con- 


tinued to  be  a  uaeful  tool  in  the  centralist 
Ut.  TiM  crisis  need  not  be  real,  for  a  fic- 
tional one  will  serve  as  well  to  support  the 
double  argument,  first,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  knows  Just  what  to  do  and  is  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  act  In  the  alleged  emer- 
gency; and  second,  that  the  SUtes  are  un- 
willing or  financially  vmable  to  act. 

State  or  local  Inaction  is  likely  to  be  due 
to  hardheaded  realization  that  no  emer- 
gency impends.  It  Is  seldom,  if  ever,  due  to 
financial  incapacity,  though  a  plea  of  poverty 
has  served,  for  reasons  noted  above,  as  an 
excuse  to  let  Uncle  Sam  do  It.  The  fact  Is 
that  the  wealth  and  Income  of  the  citizens 
of  the  several  SUtes  Is  the  same  aggregate 
as  the  wealth  and  income  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  There  are  no  constitu- 
tional restrictions  on  State  and  local  taxa- 
tion, other  than  thoee  of  their  own  devising, 
except  the  prohibition  of  duties  on  Imports 
and  exports. 

CONFLICTINC    STATISTICS 

The  alleged  crisis  In  education  is  a  good 
example.  Conflicting,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent,  questionable  statistics  purporting  to 
show  classroom  and  teacher  shortages  have 
been  used  to  support  the  demand  for  large 
Federal  spending  on  school  construction  and 
salaries.  The  scare  effect  has  been  com- 
pounded by  projecting  the  alleged  deficien- 
cies as  far  ahead  as  1970  with  the  Implica- 
tlon.  that  the  projected  results  are  with  us 
today.  The  steady  progress  being  made  by 
State  and  local  action  toward  closing  any 
real  classroom  gap  that  may  exist  Is  disre- 
garded. Tlie  rising  proportion  of  college 
graduates  preparing  to  te€ich  refutes  the  case 
for  Federal  stimulus  of  teacher  supply. 

5.  Competition  with  Uxpaylng  citizens: 
The  centralist  trend  has  extended  the  area  of 
Federal  Government  operations  beyond  the 
scope  of  public  functions  Into  the  field  of 
private  business.  Here  the  Government  com- 
petes on  very  unequal  terms  with  lU  taxpay- 
ing  citizens  while  compelling  them  to  provide 
the  caplUl  and  susUln  the  losses  of  Ita  ven- 
tures. In  addition  to  the  objective  of  Federal 
control  and  domination,  the  purpose  Is  to 
provide  further  benefits  to  mdividuals. 
groups,  and  sections.  The  Treasury  supplies 
loan  funds  in  some  cases  at  interest  rates 
below  its  own  cost  of  borrowing.  Electric 
power  is  sold  to  favored  customers  at  rates 
below  those  that  private,  Uxpaylng  cc«n- 
panies  can  afford  to  charge.  This  Is  called 
the  "yardstick"  method  of  comparing  public 
and  private  operation.  Risks  are  asstmied 
with  public  funds  that  no  private  Investor 
would  dare  take  with  his  own  money,  llie 
lack  of  a  profit  motive  In  Government  busi- 
ness operations  is  paralleled  by  absence  of 
concern  to  conserve  capital.  Losses  can  al- 
ways be  made  up  by  another  appropriation, 
as  is  customary  in  various  Government  cor- 
porations. 

There  are  other  consequences  of  centralism 
which  m\ut  be  passed  over  here.  The  fatal 
contradiction  of  current  liberalism,  however, 
cannot  be  too  much  emphasized.  It  is  the 
conflict  between  governmental  power  and  lib- 
erty. The  authority  of  Government  is  abso- 
lute and  the  individual  never  has  a  choice 
between  obejring  its  niles  (»'  not.  The  larger 
the  scope  of  Oovernment  operations,  the 
greater  the  area  of  absolutism  and  the  small- 
er the  area  within  which  the  Individual  is 
free  of  Oovernment  compulsion. 

There  must  be  enough  government  to  as- 
sure an  orderly  community  life  at  home  and 
security  against  foreign  aggression,  on  one 
hand,  but  not  so  much  government  as  to 
Imperil  personal  liberties  and  destroy  the 
economic  bfutlB  of  individual  self-support 
tlu^ugh  excesses  of  spending,  taxing,  and 
regulating,  on  the  other.  The  balance  be- 
tween these  extremes  can  be  achieved  only  by 
arresting  the  centralist  trend  and  bringing 
more  of  the  functions  and  services  back 
home. 


SENATOR  GOLDWATER'S  STAND  ON 
THE  ISSUES  PACINa  AMERICANS 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President,  on 
July  15,  UB.  News  k  World  Report  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled  "Taking  a 
Stand  on  Issues:  Goldwater's  Own 
Words."  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  these  comments  of  our  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona,  in 
which  he  clearly  and  succinctly  states 
his  views  and  the  views  of  American 
conservatism.  Senator  Goldwatir  is 
among  the  Senate's  most  able  speakers, 
and  his  words  as  reproduced  in  this 
article  are  forthright  and  eminently 
lucid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
article  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Taking    a    Stand    on    Issitxs:     Goldwatex's 
Own  Words 

(Where  does  Senator  Barkt  Goldwatxx 
stand  on  the  big  Issues  facing  the  United 
States?  What  are  the  Goldwater  views  on 
labor,  taxes,  spending,  civil  rlghta,  foreign 
aid.  Government  powers?  Now  that  the 
Arizona  Senator  is  out  front  among  those 
mentioned  as  the  Republican  most  likely  to 
oppose  President  Kennedy  In  1^64,  his  atti- 
tude on  such  Issues  takes  on  growing  Impor- 
tance.) 

(Note. — Following  Is  a  running  series  of 
excerpta  from  statementa  and  speeches  made 
by  Senator  Golj>watkx  that  put  on  the  rec- 
ord the  position  taken  by  the  Arizona  Re- 
publican on  dominant  issues,  at  home  and 
abroad.) 

ON  POLITICS 

Up  to  the  first  of  the  year,  I  frankly  felt 
that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  beat 
him  [President  Kennedy]  in  1964,  but  it  has 
been  a  combination,  a  compiling  of  errors 
that  has  changed  my  view.  Cuba  is  p>art  of 
it.  The  situation  with  France  Is  another 
part.  Skybolt  in  England  and  the  Polaris. 
Canada.  The  domestic  economy  not  moving 
forward  rapidly  enough.  Unemployment 
that  plagues  us.  Instead  of  reducing  expend- 
itures so  we  can  reduce  taxes,  he  is  asking 
more  and  more  expenditures.  Issues  are  pil- 
ing up  to  the  point  that,  unless  some  mira- 
cle happens  in  the  next  16  or  18  months,  I 
think  he  can  be  beaten. 

I  charge  that  there  is  today  a  cynical  alli- 
ance between  the  politicians  who  call  them- 
selves liberal  and  the  corrupt  blg-clty  ma- 
chines whose  Job  it  is  to  deliver  the  bloc 
votes  of  the  big  northern  cities.  It  is  the 
corrupt  blg-clty  machines  which  elect  these 
men  to  public  office.  I  charge  that  the  poli- 
ticians who  have  inherited  the  tradition  of 
liberalism  in  this  country  today  are  not  lib- 
erals at  all,  but  merely  ambitious  men  nbo 
have  become  the  captives  of  the  big-city 
machines. 

I  think  that  the  Republican  Party  has  only 
one  position  and  that  is  a  poeition  to  the 
right.  I  do  not  mean  by  that,  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  go  to  the  far  right,  nor  that 
it  become  a  middle-of-the-road  party.  There 
are  millions  and  millions  of  conservatives  in 
this  covmtry  in  both  parties  who  are  con- 
cerned lest  conservatism  be  stamped  out. 
The  only  place  the  Republican  Party  can  oc- 
cupy is  a  position  to  the  right  of  center. 

ON  COVXaNMENT  SPENDING 

We  cannot  afford  to  leave  the  destiny  of 
our  great  Nation  In  the  hands  of  men  who 
actually  believe  that  spending  money  is  the 
basic  solution  to  all  problems. 

The  naive  and  narrow  idea  that  spending 
our  resources  in  larger  quantities  will  some- 
how solve  every  dangerous  and  complex  prob- 
lem of  foreign  and  domestic  policy  is  the 
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^MnirtTlitlo  *iMl  teUl— wwLkneM  of  the 
UlMrmla.  They  ■»•  cfcw"»t  ^«»  th«  ©eo- 
n<>t">^  aolutkiBa  for  vwy  !?■«•»•■"• 

PttbUo  4*M  ■•UDU  to  utroDOinleal 
balfbU  aiMl  wnrt  b*  p*ld  off  cxospt  by 
ruinou*  in*'rt*'**  or  r«puiu*tlon.  Th«  Fed- 
val  debt  U  •  tlBM  boob  h&nglng  over  the 
wenrlty  of  oar  pcopl*.  H*Te  you  erer  eeen 
■o^  outrafoeu*  «umtloo.  meh  a  etACserlng 
mttifi**!  <Mb%.  raeh  m«ie  of  pubUc  mooey. 
j^i<.^  a  |ry— »— *  at  Oovenunent  mbsldlee. 
<Uaaeroaa  taOattMi*  ■>  many  UvUb  political 
imwiileee.  evali  *  glfnnV"-  ^aderal  bureauc- 
ney,  ao  muebk  OonotnmeBt  favontum  to  spe- 
cial grcupe.  Buch  moral  laxity  and  so  Uttle 
rtt|w%n«ihiiity  la  public  Uffl? 

Thla  $100  bUIlao  ipcndlng  pUn  (the 
budcet  for  fiacftl  yee*  1904.  combined  with 
tax  reduction  and  a  planned  deficit  of  912 
bllltn**.  la  n*ft*>*"*g  but  a  calculated  program 
of  InflaUon.  It  wUl  weaken  the  dollar,  booet 
prtoea,  *»>*<  laeraaa*  the  preMure  from  labor 
vuUone  for  nefw  and  exorbitant  wa«e-and- 
bour  demands. 


CM  foasicN  mo 
What  could  be  more  foollah  than  the  be- 
lief   that    our    good    friends    will    become 
enemies  if  we  atop  paying  them? 

We  should  a4opt  a  dlecrUnlnatlng  foreign- 
aid  policy.  Aid  ehould  be  furnished  only  to 
friendly,  anifc-OOBuaunlst  nations  that  are 
willing  to  join  witb  us  in  the  struggle  for 
li  eedijwi  Moreover,  our  aid  should  take  the 
form  of  loana  or  technical  aasUtanoe.  not 
glXU.  AtMi  w  rtim^M  Insist  that  such  na- 
tions contribute  their  fair  share  to  the  com- 
mon cause. 

Increaatngly.  our  foreign  aid  goes  not  to 
our  friends,  bu*  to  profeeeed  neutrala— and 
•ven  to  piiifeawil  enetoiee.  We  furnish  this 
aid  under  the  tbaory  that  we  can  buy  tbe  al- 
legiance of  foreign  peoples — or  at  least  dls- 
ootirage  them  tront  "going  CommunLsf— by 
^^^w^n^  them  aoooomiraUy  prosperous.  ThU 
K««  baan  called  Vb»  "stomach  theory  of  com- 
munism." aad  It  «T««—  that  a  man's  politics 
are  determlnad  by  the  amount  of  food  in  his 
belly.  KveryttUng  we  have  learned  from  ex- 
perience and  man  our  oheervatlon  of  the 
nature  of  man  refutes  this  theory. 

I  feel  that  froper  doctrine  to  guide  foreign 
akl  would  have  to  be  based  upon  the  goals  of 
our  own  naUoiMa  security.  It  would  not  be 
a  doctrine  of  vagve  altruism  but  of  concrete 
effort  to  extend  lieedeni  It  would  recognise 
the  vastly  different  eapaeltlee  of  vastly  dif- 
ferent nations  to  absorb  aid  and  use  It 
advantageously  In  terms  of  building  free  in- 
stitutions. It  would  certainly  never  approach 
Um  struggle  between  Bast  and  Weet  ss  a  mere 
exercise  In  bitbary.  with  the  booty  going  to 
the  aide  that  pii— leee  to  spend  more. 

Our  preeant  paMcy  of  government- to- 
goTcmment  aid  strengths  socialism  In  those 
countries.  We  are  not  only  perpetuaUng  the 
IneOcienoy  and  waste  that  always  attends 
govemment-oootroUed  economies:  by 
•trengthenli^  tbe  hand  of  thoee  govern- 
ments, we  ai«  mnK'^c  it  more  dlfllcult  for 
tree  enterprise  to  take  hold.  For  this  reason 
alotie.  we  ahoeJd  eliminate  all  govemment- 
to-governnMB*  capital  assistance  and  en- 
eovirage  subolitntlcti  of  American  private 
InTcstment. 

<nr  LABoa 

Oraft  and  eormptlon  are  symptoms  of  the 
Illness  that  baaeia  the  labor  movement,  not 
the  cause  0*  it.  The  cause  Is  the  enormous 
economic  and  political  power  now  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  union  leaders. 

I  strongly  fbvor  enactment  of  State  rlght- 
to-work  law*  wbleh  forbid  oontracts  that 
make  union  mHabershlp  s  condlUon  of  em- 
ployment. TlMae  laws  are  aimed  at  remov- 
ing a  great  bHfht  on  the  contemporary 
American  aeene,  and  X  am  at  a  loes  to  under- 
stand why  ao  many  people  who  so  often  pro- 
fess concern  for  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties 
are  vehemently  oppoeed  to  them. 


One  way  to  check  the  unions'  power  U  for 
tJoe  Oovemment  to  dlcute  through  compul- 
sory arbitration  the  terms  uf  employnxent 
throughout  an  entire  Industry.  I  am  op- 
poeed to  %*^\^  course,  because  It  simply  trans- 
fers economic  power  from  the  unions  to  the 
Oovernment.  and  encourages  state  socialism. 
Let  us  henceforth  make  wair  on  all  monop- 
olies, whether  corporate  or  union.  The 
enemy  of  freedom  Ls  unrestriilned  power,  and 
the  champions  of  freedom  will  fight  against 
the  concenlratiou  of  power  wherever  mcy 
find  It. 

Unions  exist,  presumably,  to  coufer  eco- 
nomic advantages  on  their  members.  m>t  to 
perform  pollUcal  services  for  them.  Unions 
should,  therefore,  be  forbidden  to  engage  In 
any  kind  of  political  activity.  •  •  •  I  see  no 
reason  for  labor  unions  or  curpor*^'*^"*  **^ 
participate  In  pollUcs. 

We  must  never  destroy  the  workers'  right 
t<i  strike  We  must  control  It  where  it  appllM 
to  the  national  defense  and  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

My  bill  •  •  •  contains  a  strike- vote  pro- 
cedure based  on  the  following  simple  re- 
quirements: 

First,  a  strike  shall  be  unlawful  unless  no- 
tice of  Intention  to  strike  Is  given  to  all 
those  concerned  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the 
actual  beginning  of  the  strike;  and 

Second,  at  any  time  after  such  notlre  has 
been  given,  a  petition  may  be  filed  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  by  an  em- 
ployee In  the  enterprise  to  be  affected,  asking 
the  Board  to  conduct  an  election  by  secret 
ballot  among  the  employees  In  the  establish- 
ment to  be  or  being  struck,  on  the  question 
of  whether  they  favor  a  strike  or  Its  continu- 
ation. If  such  a  peUtlon  Is  supported  by  30 
percent  of  said  employees,  the  Board  shall 
conduct  such  an  election  and  the  strike  or 
Its  continuation  shall  be  lawful  only  If  a 
majority,  so  voting,  cast  their  ballots  in  favor 
thereof 

ON  TAXES 

The  Idea  that  a  noan  who  makes  1100.000 
a  year  should  be  forced  to  conUlbute  BO 
percent  of  hU  Income  to  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment, while  the  man  who  makes  $10,000  Is 
made  to  p>ay  20  percent  Is  repugnant  to  my 
notions  of  JusUce.  I  do  not  believe  la  pun- 
ishing success. 

The  graduated  tax  Is  a  confiscatory  tax. 
I  believe  that,  as  a  practical  matter,  spend- 
ing cuts  must  come  before  tax  cuts.  If  we 
reduce  taxee  before  flrm-princlpled  decisions 
are  made  about  expenditures,  we  will  court 
deficit  spending  and  the  Inflationary  effecU 
that  invariably  follow. 

I  wouldn't  want  to  see  a  tax  reduction 
without  first  a  reduction  in  the  domestic 
budget.  But  I'U  say  this,  that  we  have  to 
bave  a  tax  reduction  In  this  country  within 
the  next  year  or  two.  or  I  feel  were  going  to 
bave  economic  trouble.  iJow  I  say  that 
small  business  cannot  expand  due  to  one 
thing,  and  that's  the  tax  picture.  •  •  •  And. 
In  business,  you  either  expand  or  you  die. 

We  should  have  the  kind  of  liberalizaUon 
of  our  tax  laws  that  would  permit  quick 
writeoff  deprecUtion  and  put  an  Unmedlate 
spur  to  the  economy  by  enabling  oxir  indus- 
trial planU  to  begin  large-scale  replscement 
of  some  Wft  bUUon  in  obsolete  equipment 
with  wtiich  they  presently  are  saddled 
President  Kennedy's  gesture  of  a  tax  credit 
In  thU  direction  was  laughable,  and  the 
businessmen  who  said  they  wanted  It  were 
not  for  any  long-range  Improvement  In  the 
economy. 

ON    Civn,    BIGHTS 

I  continue  to  believe  that  It  Is  both  wise 
and  Just  for  Negro  children  to  attend  the 
same  schools  as  whites  But  I  believe  the 
matter  of  school  Integration  is  left  to  the 
States  under  the  lOth  amendment. 

When  I  consider  the  overall  Issue  of  civil 
rights.  I  come  back  to  the  concept  that  the 
States    have    all    the    rights    not    specincally 


reserved  to  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
Constitution. 

As  a  merchant,  I  feel  that  a  man  In  busi- 
ness who  advertises  for  customers  to  come  to 
his  store  •  •  •  and  to  make  purchases  from 
him  cannot  deny  that  customer,  regardless 
of  race,  creed  or  color,  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  lu  any  department  of  that  store  or 
business. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Supreme  Court 
fis  an  Institution,  but  I  cannot  believe  that 
I  display  that  respect  by  submitting  abjectly 
to  abuses  of  power  by  the  Court  and  by  con- 
doning lU  uncontltutlonal  uespass  Into  the 
legislative  rphere  of  government. 

Despite  the  recent  holding  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  I  am  flxmly  convinced  not  only  that 
integrated  schools  are  not  required  but  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  permit  any  Inter- 
ference whatsoever  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment In  the  field  of  education. 

It  may  be  Just  or  wise  or  expedient  for 
Negro  children  to  attend  the  same  schools  as 
white  children,  but  they  do  not  have  a  clvU 
right  to  do  so  which  Is  proteced  by  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  or  which  Is  enforceable  by 
the  Federal  Government. 


ON    BIC    COVXaNMXNT 

We  don't  need  the  Federal  Government 
wet-nursing  Americans  from  the  time  they 
are  born  to  the  time  they  die.  We  need 
Americans  who  will  take  care  of  America  so 
the  Government  never  needs  to  worry  about 
the  people — the  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  Government  must  begin  to  withdraw 
from  a  whole  series  of  programs  that  are  out- 
side Its  constitutional  mandate — from  so- 
cUU-welfare  programs,  educaUon.  public 
power,  agriculture,  public  housing,  urban 
renewal  and  all  other  activities  that  can  be 
better  performed  by  lower  levels  of  govern- 
ment or  by  private  Institutions  or  by  indi- 
viduals. I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Federal 
Government  drop  all  of  these  programs 
overnight.  But  I  do  suggest  that  we  estab- 
lish by  law  a  rigid  UmeUble  for  a  staged 
withdrawal 

If  we  take  from  a  man  the  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  caring  for  his  material  needs, 
we  take  from  him  also  the  will  and  oppor- 
tunity to  be  free. 

ON  roaxicN  pouct 
We  should   withdraw  diplomatic   recogni- 
tion from  all  Conununlst  governments,   in- 
cluding that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Republican  Party  should  announce 
that  victory  is  our  goal  in  the  cold  war— not 
Jxist  ending  It. 

We  should  make  It  clear  In  the  most  ex- 
plicit terms  that  Communist  governments 
are  not  tolerated  in  this  hemisphere — and 
that  the  C«kstro  regime,  being  such  a  gov- 
ernment, will  be  eliminated  •  •  •  I  think 
we  can  operate  an  effective  economic  block- 
ade of  Cut>a  and  I  think  we  can  do  it  at 
no  risk  of  war. 

In  nearly  every  esse  where  we  have  called 
upon  the  United  NaUons  to  do  our  think- 
ing for  us  •  •  •  we  have  been  a  less  effec- 
tive foe  of  communism  than  we  otherwise 
might  have  been. 

Our  present  policy  of  not  recognizing  Red 
China  is  eminently  right,  and  the  reasons 
behind  that  policy  apply  equally  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  lU  European  satellites 

OK    KDUCATION 

Federal  aid  to  education  inevlUbly  means 
Federal  conUol  of  education. 

It  is  evident  •  •  •  that  Increased  school 
expenditures  have  more  than  kept  pace  with 
increased  school  needs. 

What  could  be  more  ludicrous  than  the 
idea  that  the  problem  of  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country  can  be  solved  merely 
by  appropriating  very  large  sums,  ao  we  can 
build  bigger  and  more  elaborate  facilities? 

ON    AOalCTTLTOmS 

I  think  we  have  to  arrange  some  kind  of 
a  program  that  will  gradually  get  the  farmer 
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out  from  imder  the  control  of  OoTemment 
and  subsidies.  I  don't  know  how  long  that 
would  take.  I  am  certain  that  It  wotild  be 
a  terrific  economic  shock  if  we  dropped  It 
tomorrow.  It  might  take  8  or  4  or  6  years 
but,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  30  percent 
of  agriculture  which  Is  now  under  Govern- 
ment would  be  under  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

I  would  start  down  the  hill  on  agricul- 
tural payments.  I  would  stop  the  $7  billion 
dollars  a  year  and  start  getting  down  to,  let's 
say,  $1  billion  a  year. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  absurd  and 
self-defeating  policy  than  one  which  sub- 
sidizes nonproduction. 

The  only  way  to  persuade  farmers  to  enter 
other  fields  of  endeavor  Is  to  stop  paying 
Inefficient  farmers  for  produce  that  cannot  be 
sold  at  free-market  prices. 

ON    SOCIAL    SBCUXrrT    AND    MEOICAXX 

I'll  say  here  that  social  secxirity  is  a 
part  of  our  American  life.  I  wish  that,  when 
they  framed  It,  they  would  have  made  it  vol- 
untary. If  a  man  wants  it,  fine;  if  he 
doesn't,  he  doesn't  have  to  take  it.  But  this 
compulsion — you  have  to  do  It — is  one  of  the 
denials  of  the  freedoms  that  is  very  danger- 
ous In  this  country,  because  It  can  be  ex- 
tended. 

Anyway  It  Is  put.  the  plan  •  •  •  for  aid 
to  the  aged  is  sociallaed  medicine.  What  is 
voluntary  about  a  plan  that  would  entail 
the  participation  of  every  taxpayer  whether 
he  wants  to  or  not?  What  is  free  about  a 
plan  which  has  the  Federal  Government  in- 
tervening In  anyway  at  all?  Where  in  the 
Constitution  is  the  Federal  Oovernment 
given  the  right  to  become  a  Federal  doctor? 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  make  a  statement  on  the  interest 
equalization  tax  measure,  which  was  re- 
cently introduced  as  H.R.  8000.  Since 
the  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
livered a  message  to  Congress  on  this 
subject  on  July  18,  I  have  given  much 
thought  to  this  proposal.  As  of  now,  I 
have  some  reservations  as  to  the  appro- 
priateness of  such  a  tax  at  this  time. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  administra- 
tion's concern  over  the  lagging  rate  of 
our  economic  growth  and  over  the  per- 
sisting high  rate  of  unemployment.  I 
also  share  the  anxieties  connected  with 
the  adverse  international  balance  of 
payments  and  its  effects  on  our  dcnnestic 
economy.  The  outflow  of  gold  must  be 
stabilized  and  our  foreign  trade  ex- 
panded. I  therefore  do  not  argue  with 
the  basic  objectives  of  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  in  this  proposal.  I  do,  how- 
ever, question  the  means  of  trying  to 
achieve  the  goals  we  all  seek. 

In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
and  in  all  subsequent  major  public  pro- 
nouncements, we  have  correctly  adver- 
tised to  the  world  our  national  policy  of 
encouraging  freer  trade — not  only  in 
goods  and  services  but  also  in  the  inter- 
national flow  of  capital.  We  have  urged 
other  countries  to  join  us  in  reducing 
or  eliminating  the  restrictive  barriers. 
and  we  have  made  much  headway  with 
the  enlightened  cooperation  of  our  trad- 
ing allies.  Private  business  groups,  too, 
have  contributed  much  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  proper  climate  for  more  trade 
and  freer  trade. 

However,  the  proposed  interest  equal- 
ization tax  runs  directly  counter  to  the 
basic  national  policies  we  laid  down  In 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.    This 


tax  is  intended  to  further  restrict,  not 
to  encourage,  the  free  flow  of  capital  in 
the  international  money  market.  Tliis 
is  a  negative  tax  and  a  negative  ap- 
proach to  solving  our  continuing  deficit 
in  the  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments. I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the 
distinctions  made  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage between  longrun  objectives  and 
shortnm  expediencies.  This  tax  is  pro- 
posed as  a  stopgap  measure  until  the 
end  of  1965 — until  our  deficit  position 
has  been  rectified.  I  know,  too,  that 
other  restrictive  measures  have  already 
been  taken,  such  as  tying  foreign  aid  to 
American  procurement.  We  are  about 
to  consider  further  restrictions  on  im- 
ports from  the  European  Common 
Market. 

At  this  point  I  am  concerned  with  the 
increasing  use  of  shortrun  expediencies 
which  can,  if  left  unchecked,  severely  un- 
dermine our  stated  longrun  objectives  of 
expanding  our  foreign  trade  while 
strengthening  our  political  alliances. 

It  is  easy  for  an  ostrich  to  stick  its 
head  in  the  sand,  to  ignore  our  deficits 
and  the  outflow  of  gold.  Let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  the  principles  and  goals  we  so 
nobly  expressed  only  a  short  time  ago 
by  becoming  mired  down  in  shortrun 
expediences — going  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. I  say  in  all  sincerity  and  humility 
that  we  should  accentuate  the  positive 
and  deemphasize  the  negative  in  our  at- 
tonpts  to  move  our  economy  forward 
and  balance  our  international  accounts. 

Let  us  look  at  the  positive  side: 

First.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
only  true  way  to  prevent  the  outflow  of 
private  capital  abroad  is  to  make  invest- 
ments within  our  country  more  attrac- 
tive. The  incentives  to  private  invest- 
ments in  our  domestic  economy  must  be 
further  strengthened.  Only  last  year,  as 
a  first  step,  we  made  favorable  revisions 
of  depreciation  rules,  permitting  busi- 
ness savings  of  over  $2  billion  a  year  in 
taxes  and  signiflcantly  increased  the  net 
return  on  capital  investments  in  this 
country.  The  major  tax  revision  pro- 
gram submitted  by  the  President  in  Jan- 
uary contains  other  signiflcant  lifts  to 
Investment  incentives.  Cutting  down  the 
ooiporate  income  tax  rate  frcxn  52  to  47 
percent  is  intended  to  cut  corporate  tax 
liabilities  by  over  $2.5  billion  a  year.  Re- 
duction in  individual  income  tax  rates, 
especially  in  the  upper  brackets,  also  in- 
tends to  spur  investments.  Increased 
consumption  expenditures  also  create  the 
demand  for  investments. 

Let  me  emphasize  at  this  point  that  I 
am  for  the  President's  tax  program  of 
making  investment  in  America  more  at- 
tractive and  more  competitive  with  for- 
eign securities.  This  is  a  positive  pro- 
gram. Over  the  long  rxm,  only  a  dy- 
namic dranestic  economy  can  attract  and 
iltilize  the  volume  of  savings  generated  in 
our  affluent  society.  I  believe  that  the 
President's  major  tax  revision  program 
should  be  given  top  priority  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Second.  I  also  support  two  other  posi- 
tive programs  recently  submitted  by  the 
administration  aimed  at  improving  our 
balance-of -payments  deficits:  (a)  Hie 
Department  of  Commerce  has  advocated 
a  vigorous  program  to  promote  Ameri- 
can   pitKlucts    abroad    and    providing 


ample  facilities  for  export  financing  fully 
comparable  to  thoee  available  in  other 
industrialized  countries.  I  think  this  is 
a  good  positive  program  and  should  be 
adopted;  and  (b)  the  U.S.  Travel  Serv- 
ice should  likewise  be  strengthened  to 
draw  more  tourists  from  abioad.  Last 
year  about  two-thirds  of  our  deficit  in 
our  international  balance  of  pasrments 
was  accounted  for  by  American  tourists 
going  abroad — far  more  than  our  net 
outflow  of  private  capital.  Here  again 
is  a  positive  program  we  have  not  even 
begun  to  exploit. 

Third.  I  find  some  comfort  in  noting 
that  the  term  "deficit"  as  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  has  a  positive  side  as  well  as  a 
negative  side.  When  we  invest  abroad, 
this  is  recorded  as  a  minus  or  as  con- 
tributing to  our  deficit — at  least  in  the 
short  run.  Indeed,  equating  "invest- 
ment" with  "deficit"  is  strange  usage  of 
these  words.  Secretary  of  the  Treasuir 
Mr.  Dillon  recently  testified  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  said : 

Today,  the  aggregate  value  of  private  in- 
vestment holdings  abroad  by  Americans  total 
over  $60  billions.  Nearly  two-thirds  repre- 
sents direct  Investment  In  foreign  enter- 
prises— the  kind  of  investments  which  can 
be  expected  to  yield  a  steady  Increase  in 
earnings  over  the  years  ahead.  The  increase 
in  these  private  assets  since  the  end  of  1949, 
when  our  long  series  of  deficits  began,  has 
roughly  matched  our  loss  of  gold  and  the 
rise  in  foreign  claims  on  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  items  in 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  is  the 
steadily  rising  return  we  are  getting  from 
our  private  investments  abroad.  Fix>m 
$2.87  billions  in  1960,  this  climbed  to 
$3.85  billions  in  1962.  It  exceeded  $1 
billion  in  the  first  quarter  of  1963  alone 
and  is  "one  reflection  of  the  basic 
strength  of  our  international  investment 
position"  according  to  Mr.  Dillon.  "Defl- 
cits"  that  are  incurred  through  Ameri- 
cans investing  abroad,  therefore,  cannot 
be  put  in  the  same  category  as  Ameri- 
C£ui  tourist  expenditures. 

Fourth.  While  we  are  all  eager  to 
reduce  our  deflclt  in  the  international 
balance  of  payments  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, I  feel  we  can  afford  to  be  a  little 
more  patient.  I  say  this  as  the  impres- 
sion gathered  from  reading  the  experts 
is  that  the  tide  is  beginning  to  flow  in 
our  favor.  The  peak  of  American  pri- 
vate investments  in  Western  Europe  ac- 
companied by  a  heavy  outflow  of  gold 
to  Europe  is  now  behind  us.  The  point 
of  diminishing  returns  has  definitely 
set  in.  With  near  full  employment,  price 
levels  have  increased  faster  abroad  and 
upward  cost  pressures  remain  strong. 
If  we  can  maintain  a  reasonably  stable 
price  level  and  push  through  needed  tax 
revisions,  the  prospects  seem  good  that 
we  can  ride  with  this  tide  to  correct  our 
adverse  balances  without  leaning  on 
crutches  of  expediencies.  Reviving  the 
economic  health  of  our  country  without 
inflation  can  do  more  to  strengthen  our 
international  financial  position  than  re- 
verting to  temporary,  stopgap  protec- 
tionism. 

While  emphasizing  the  positive  as- 
pects of  our  attempts  to  rectify  our  ad- 
verse international  balance-of-payments 
deficits,  I  am  not  ignoring  the  dangers 
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we  court  In  rawting  to  protecttonlst 
polieiM,  vrmk  m  tlw  wbori  rxai.  There 
are  Also  •ome  dootoli  «n  the  effectiveness 
of  the  proposed  Interest  equalHatlon  tax 
in  achlerlnff  ttm  OMXlest  goals  It  seeks. 
I  raise  these  qoesUons  and  doubts  be- 
fore we  decide  whether  to  take  this  step, 
even  on  an  Interim  basis:  (a)  In  the 
last  few  yean,  we  have  made  much 
procress  In  cor  loncnin  objective  of 
gradually  reduetng  the  barriers  to  freer 
trade  with  our  alUes.  Through  a  series 
of  high  levd  oonferences.  both  public 
and  private,  we  have  begun  to  develop 
the  kind  of  oonfldenee  conducive  to  the 
expansion  of  Intsmatlonal  trade.  Has 
this  confUlenee  been  seriously  under- 
mined, especially  with  our  two  best  cus- 
toBKers.  Canada  and  Japan?  and  (b> 
purchases  of  foreign  securities  by 
Americans  are  a  very  small  part  of  some 
$50  to  $60  Mlllons  of  loanable  funds 
generated  in  our  eoonaaiy.  We  appear 
to  lack  confidence  on  our  own  ability  to 
compete  for  our  own  funds  as  we  set 
up  artificial  barriers.  Will  our  recog- 
nized position  as  the  world  banker  be 
further  undennlned?  (e)  according  to 
our  Treasury  Department,  the  purchase 
of  new  Issues  of  foreign  securities  in  the 
united  States  by  our  residents  amounted 
to  $1,076  minions  In  1962.  Of  this.  Can- 
ada accounted  for  $457  millions,  or  42 
percent.  The  preliminary  figures  for 
the  first  half  of  1M3  Indicate  a  much 
larger  share  for  Canada.  Despite  this 
flow  of  capital  from  the  United  States, 
Canada  has  been  experiencing  serious 
balance-of -payments  difficulties  and  her 
unemployment  rate  ran  well  above  ours 
in  the  last  5  yean.  Can  we  aJIord  the 
risk  of  further  upsetting  the  very  deli- 
cate Canadian  economy?  If  not,  can 
we  exempt  Cumda.  the  biggest  borrower, 
and  still  apply  the  tax  to  all  the  other 
nations  whose  eaanhlned  offerings  of  new 
securities  will  be  leas  than  that  of  Can- 
ada thle  year?  (d)  even  as  applied  to 
Japan,  another  large  borrower,  there 
is  some  doubt  that  the  actual  borrowing 
will  be  decreased  to  any  substantial  ex- 
tent. Will  the  Interest  differential  be 
suffldently  narrowed  to  discourage 
American  invaetonf  and  (e)  direct  for- 
eign investmenlB  wlU  be  exempt  from 
this  tax.  While  H  Is  true  that  this  type 
of  taiTestment  h$M  been  decreasing  over 
the  last  few  feats,  it  stiU  remains  qtilte 
snbstantiaL  As  db-ect  investments 
abroad  are  made  prteoarlly  by  business 
firms,  would  not  t^  outflow  of  this  type 
of  capital  have  a  fveater  effect  In  les- 
sening empkqrflMnl  opportunities  with- 
in oiur  own  eomitry?  Should  we  not 
then  eonsfder  eqoaBy  stiff  or  stiff er  taxes 
on  direct  forelfB  investment  If  we  are 
to  carry  throogh  with  a  tax  on  foreign 
securities  boogfat  by  Americans? 

Several  oXbet  qoeettons  may  be  raised 
on  the  wtodom  and  effectiveness  of  this 
proposed  tax  at  this  time.  I  woxild  like 
to  conclude  by  restating  my  basic  confi- 
dence in  our  abttlty  to  Invigorate  our  own 
demestic  eeonooiy.  With  additional  in- 
vestment iiiWiBtlwe.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  thai  oar  own  securities  can 
be  made  more  attractive  to  our  own  in- 
vestors. Then  an  atgns  that  the  tide 
In  ta»lnteraattBSial  fcalanee  of  payments 
is  beghining  to  nm  in  our  favor.  By  ao- 
oentuating  Um  postttve  programs,  we  may 


very  well  attain  the  desired  e<iulllbrlum 
while  promoting  the  principle  of  greater 
freedom  in  the  flow  of  goods,  services, 
peoples  as  well  as  capital  among  the  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

In  conclusion.  I  express  my  appreci- 
ation to  Mr.  Charles  Bischoff,  of  Stan- 
ford University,  and  now  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  who 
provided  excellent  research  aid  for  me 
and  my  staff  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
statements  and  testimonies. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Gov.  John  Biuns'  statement  against  UJl. 
8000  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto. 
as  follows: 

Statiment    by    John    A     BfRN.s,    Govebnok. 

Stat¥   or   Haw  An.  in   Opposition  to  H  R. 

8000 

Tbe  President  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gp-ess  last  moatii  on  the  Nation's  balance  ot 
payments  was  an  extremely  able  and  per- 
ceptive statenient  of  the  problem.  All  Amer- 
icans should  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
balancing  oiir  International  payments  and 
receipts  without  weakening  our  domestic 
economy  and  foregoing  the  goal  of  full  em- 
ployment. 

Thm  President  has  set  forth  a  program  to 
aocooapllsh  this  task  by  expanding  our  ex- 
ports, encouraging  foreign  tourist  travel  to 
this  country,  and  reducing  our  Federal  ex- 
penditures abroad  It  Is  a  program  designed 
to  stanch  the  Nation's  gold  outflow  and  e«u-n 
for  us  the  time  necessary  to  build  up  our 
national  resistance  to  payments  Imbalances 
through  the  Improvement  of  our  Interna- 
tional compeUUve  poalUon.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  so-called  "Interest  equaliza- 
tion" tax.  I  believe  the  measures  set  forth  by 
the  President  are  well  conceived  and  should 
be  carried  out. 

However.  I  believe  HJR.  8000  U  Inconsist- 
ent with  other  parts  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram, as  B«C  forth  In  bis  message  to  you.  By 
levying  a  tax  on  foreign  securities  sold  In 
this  country — 15  percent  In  the  case  of  equity 
Investments  and  a  graduated  scale  up  to  15 
percent  In  the  case  of  debt  securltlee — we  are 
inviting  retaliatory  measiires  from  other 
countries,  which  could  fnistrate  our  efforts 
to  expand  our  exports  and  encourage  foreign 
travel  to  our  shores. 

Let  me  take  the  case  of  Japan,  because  It  Is 
a  country  with  close  Ues  to  my  8taU.  In 
IMl — the  last  year  for  which  we  have  fig- 
ures— Japan-Hawaii  trade  was  more  than 
S30  million  In  commodities  alone.  Tourist 
travel  and  sale  of  securities  would  raise  that 
flgnre  substantially.  True,  this  trade  was 
tmbalanoed — 914  million  worth  of  Japanese 
exports  to  HawaU  and  SO  milUon  worth  of 
Imports  from  Hawaii.  But  we  In  HawaU  bad 
been  looking  forward  to  a  dramatic  reversal 
In  this  trend  next  year  when  travel  restric- 
tions were  to  be  eased:  now  the  outlook  Is 
less  certain.  According  to  the  Hawaii  Visi- 
tors Bnreau.  In  the  11  months  following  the 
relaxation  of  the  present  currency  restric- 
tions Imposed  by  the  Japanese  Oovemment, 
Hawaii  could  have  conservatively  anticipated 
playing  host  to  60.000  visitors  spending  an 
average  of  $160  each.  This  alone  would  have 
wiped  out  the  1961  deficit  In  our  trade  with 
Japan. 

When  Japan  signed  an  agreement  to  Join 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  its  Government  agreed 
that  effective  July  1.  1904.  Its  dtlaens  would 
be  allowed  to  taJce  out  of  the  eotmtry  SNX) 
per  person  per  year  In  excess  of  transporta- 
tion costs.  Altiiough  Japan  may  not  repudi- 
ate this  agresoMnt,  she  might  very  well  take 
other  steps — rueli  as  visa  restrictions — to  ne- 
gate Its  effects,  at  least  tn  reUtlon  to  the 
TTnlted  States.  Vor  make  no  mistake  about 
It,  gentlemen,  tills  measure  before  your  com- 


mittee will  hit  Japan  hard.  Through  May 
this  year.  00  percent  of  the  $135  S  million  of 
foreign  securities  came  from  the  United 
States,  according  to  Yamalchl  Securities  Co. 
An  offlclal  of  the  firm  has  predicted  the  tax. 
If  enacted,  could  mean  a  loes  to  Japan  of  $200 
million  worth  of  security  sales  In  the  United 
States  this  year 

The  mere  announcement  of  the  tax  trig- 
gered the  sharpest  drop  In  the  Jap)ane»e  stock 
market  since  the  end  of  World  War  II — a  20 
percent  decline.  The  news  Immediately  sent 
the  country's  foreign  minister  to  Washing- 
ton, and  Japan's  Finance  Minister  announced 
that  the  proposed  tax  would  have  a  great 
effect  f>n  his  country's  balance  of  payments. 
He  said  It  would  mean  a  reexamination  of 
Japan's  International  monetary  and  trade 
pollclea. 

We  In  Hawaii  can  be  expected  to  feel  the 
lull  brunt  of  such  changes. 

Tourism  Is  a  key  sector  of  our  State's  econ- 
omy— and  our  moet  promising  growth  Indus- 
try. The  Far  East  In  general  and  Japan  In 
particular  represent  a  whole,  new,  untapped 
market  for  that  Industry.  Hawaii  Is  pre- 
pared to  do  Its  part  in  the  national  program 
to  stimulate  foreign  travel  to  the  United 
States,  but  we  beUeve  that  H.R.  8000  will 
complicate  this  effort. 

It  also  may  represent  a  setback  In  our  at- 
tempts to  sell  more  Hawaiian  pineapple 
products  to  Japan,  which  recently  has  eased 
Its  tariff  restrictions  on  them  and  Increased 
Its  dollar  allocation  for  their  purchase.     In 

1960.  Hawaii  sold  only  800  cases  of  canned 
pineapple  to  Japan.     The  figure  doubled  In 

1961.  Ldst  year  we  sold  23,800  cases,  and 
In  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  we  sold 
25.900  cases.  The  Industry  Is  anxious  to  In- 
crease Its  sales  to  Japan  because  that  coun- 
try Imported  1.1  million  cases  of  canned 
pineapple  last  year. 

Finally,  HJl.  8000  would  have  a  severe  ef- 
fect on  the  10,000  residents  of  Hawaii  who 
now  own  more  than  $30  million  of  Japanese 
securities.  The  30  percent  decline  In  the 
Tokyo  market  cost  them  an  estimated  $6 
million. 

Returning  to  the  national  picture.  It 
should  be  noted  that  UJ3.  Investment  In  for- 
eign securities  Is  not  a  one-way  street.  In 
addition  to  the  $1  billion  of  foreign  capital 
Invested  In  the  United  States  In  1962,  Amer- 
icans received  $800  million  In  Interest  and 
dividends  on  their  foreign  securities.  The 
$194  million  worth  of  Japanese  sscuiitles 
purchased  by  UJ9.  citizens  last  year  com- 
pares with  $616  million  worth  of  machinery 
bought  by  Japanese  businessmen  In  tiie 
United  States. 

Quite  aside  from  Its  probable  effects  upon 
my  State,  gentlemen.  I  am  opposed  to  HJl. 
80O0  because  I  believe  that  It  Is  Inconsistent 
with  our  national  foreign  policy  objectives 
and  would  do  mors  harm  than  good.  Au- 
thorities on  the  subject  say  the  tax  will 
affect  only  an  Infinitesimal  amount  of  our 
payments  deficit,  which  is  running  at  more 
than  $3  billion  a  year.  I  am  convinced  It 
will  simply  drive  away  the  better  credit  rUk 
borrowers  who  can  get  their  money  else- 
where, leaving  the  market  to  the  borrowers 
who  wUl  pay  anything  for  their  money  Just 
so  long  as  they  get  It. 

It  Is  directly  contrary  to  the  policy  of  free 
world  trade  and  free  capital  exchange.  It 
would  threaten  our  position  as  leader  In  free 
world  finance  because  It  represents  a  unilat- 
eral barrier  to  International  monetary  move- 
ments. 

Gentlemen,  I  recently  returned  from 
Japan.  There  I  saw  for  myself  what  we  have 
all  read  concerning  that  oonntry:  That  Its 
economic  strides  are  far  and  away  the  most 
Impressive  In  all  Asia  and  Its  advaiu^es  since 
the  end  of  World  Wax  II  eclipse  even  those  of 
West  Germany.  Japan  is  the  strongest  bul- 
wark against  communism  In  the  Far  East 
because  its  economle  perfarmanee  has  rs- 
futsd  Communist  dogma.     The  lesson  of  Ja- 
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pan  has  been  recognized  elsewhere  In  Asia, 
to  the  frustration  of  Oominunlst  imperlaUBin. 

But  Japan  Is  an  Island  nation.  Just  as 
Hawaii  Is  an  Island  State;  we  both  live  by 
exports.  As  a  rapidly  developing  industrial 
nation.  Japan  needs  expanding  markets  for 
manufactured  goods.  In  turn,  that  country 
is  a  widening  market  for  Imports  of  both 
gmxls  and  capital.  Japan  knows  it  cannot 
step  up  its  sales  overseas  without  dismantling 
protective  barriers  at  home. 

Fortune  magazine.  In  Its  July  Issue,  makes 
the  point  that  "In  this  acknowledged  quid 
pro  quo  lies  new  opportunity  for  UJ8.  busi- 
nessmen." The  article  concludes:  "There  Is 
preat  growth  potential  for  all  industrial  capi- 
talist nations  In  an  integration  of  Japan  Into 
the  free  world  economic  system.  And  the 
system  Itself  will  be  Importantly  fortified  If 
Japan,  Its  principal  outpost  In  Asia,  prospers 
for  all  to  see." 

I  agree  with  this  conclusion,  and  I  believe 
that  in  the  case  of  Japan  alone,  H.R.  8000 
can  be  seen  as  a  temporary  expedient  of  du- 
bious value  which  can  have  unfavorable  ef- 
fects on  our  Nation's  long-range  goals.  In- 
cluding those  directed  toward  balancing  our 
international  accounts. 

The  proposal  of  the  President  embodied  in 
HH.  8000  vras  unquestionably  thoKnighly 
considered  before  being  proposed.  We  believe 
that  we  have  briefly  set  forth  the  basis  for  a 
determination  that  In  the  case  of  our  friend 
and  neighbor  Japan,  as  In  the  case  of  Canada. 
more  harm  than  good  would  result.  The 
President's  proposal  may  be  applicable  and 
beneficial  In  many  other  areas.  Of  this  we 
have  very  limited  knowledge.  We  do  have 
knowledge  In  this  one  Instance.  It  is  re- 
spectfully recommended  that  should  H.R. 
8000  be  deemed  beneficial  In  the  wisdom  of 
the  committee  that  Japan  be  exempted  en- 
tirely or  specially  treated. 


ST.  JOHN  FISHER  COUiEOEHOST  TO 
UNPRECEDENTED  MEETINa  OP 
CHURCH  LEADERS 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
with  considerable  pride  that  I  Invite 
attention  to  a  unique  and  important 
gathering  of  church  leaders  which  re- 
cently occurred  at  St.  John  Fisher  Col- 
lege, in  my  home  city  of  Rochester,  N.T. 
There  a  reception  and  hincheon  were 
tendered  to  the  leaders  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  by  this  outstanding 
Catholic  Institution.  In  all.  some  50 
u'orld  Protestant  and  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church  leaders,  including  four  of  the  six 
presidents  of  the  world  ooundl  and 
Metropolitan  Nikodim  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church,  took  part  In  the  gath- 
ering. 

In  welcoming  the  guests  to  the  recep- 
tion, the  Very  Reverend  Monslgnor 
Charles  J.  Lavery.  head  of  the  college, 
stated  that: 

Unity  has  today  become  the  grsat  hope,  not 
only  on  a  national  and  International  Isvsl. 
but  also  on  the  level  Oif  the  spirit. 

Mr.  President,  meetings  such  as  this 
emphasize  the  common  spiritual  basis  of 
all  our  major  faiths.  This  was  the  first 
time  a  Romcm  Catliolle  Institution  had 
been  host  to  delegates  at  a  world  eoimcil 
meetifig.  but  I  am  confident  that  It  will 
not  be  the  last.  Communication  Is  essen- 
tial to  understanding  and  mutual  confi- 
dence, and  meetings  such  as  this  are  a 
wonderful  omen  for  all  mankind. 

I  commend  Monslgnor  Lavery  for  his 
initiative  In  arranging  this  reception.  It 
Is  typical  of  many  magnificent  activities 
he  has  undertaken  during  his  biHIlant 


service  as  head  of  St.  John  Fisher  Col- 
lege. All  of  us.  regardless  of  our  partic- 
ular denominations,  are  Indebted  to  him 
for  the  great  service  he  has  performed  in 
ffemevting  the  bonds  of  love  sind  peace 
which  imite  all  believers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoBD  an  Interesting  article  entitled 
"Catholics  Honor  Heads  of  Two  Faiths," 
written  by  George  Dugan,  and  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  September  2, 
1963. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
Catholics    Honos    Hk&ds    of   2    Faiths — 60 

PaOTXSTANT  AND  EASTERN  ORTHODOX  CHUXS 
AT     FXTX 

(By  Qeorge  Dugan) 

BocHiBTKa.  September  1.— Fifty  world 
Protestant  and  Eastern  Orthodox  leaders 
were  feted  here  today  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
Institution. 

Tbs  occasion  was  a  reception  and  luncheon 
tendered  to  leaders  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  by  St.  John  Fisher  College.  The 
college  school  Is  administered  by  the  Basillan 
Fathers. 

CouncU  spokesmen  said  It  was  the  first 
tUns  so  many  highly  placed  Protestant  and 
Eastam  Orthodox  leaders  had  Joined  with 
Catholics  at  a  public  function. 

The  guests  Included  four  of  the  six  presi- 
dents of  the  World  Council  and  Metropolitan 
Nlkodlm  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

After  the  meal  the  Russian  prelate  and 
Archpiiest  Vltaly  Borovoy  of  Leningrad 
chanted  a  blessing  of  thanksgiving  In  their 
native  tongue.  Metrof>olltan  Nlkodlm  then 
added  In  Latin.  "Pax  voblscum"  (Peace  be 
with  you"). 

STRKB8XB    CHANOX 

Before  the  luncheon  grace  was  offered  by 
the  Bight  Reverend  B.  David  Say,  Anglican 
bishop  of  Boctaester,  England. 

The  Beverend  Charles  J.  Lavery.  head  of 
the  college,  welcomed  the  guests.  He  re- 
mlmtsd  them  that  "as  religious  groups  we  are 
living  in  a  greatly  changed  atmosphere." 

"We  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
tasks  we  must  undertake  together."  he  said. 
"Unity  has  today  bscoms  the  great  hope,  not 
only  on  a  national  and  International  level, 
but  also  on  the  level  of  the  spirit. 

"Our  mutual  goal  Is  union  with  Ood 
throogh  lovs  and  union  with  others  through 
a  trus  lovs  because  of  Ood. 

"As  this  love  grows  through  the  power  of 
tiM  Holy  Spirit,  then  the  soil  Is  prepared  for 
us  sincerely  to  Join  Christ  In  His  prayer  to 
tbs  Father  that  we  may  all  be  one  In  thstn." 

Tbm  Bevsrend  Dr.  Kmsst  A.  Payne,  geaieral 
•ser«tary  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Britain 
and  Xrsland  and  vice  chairman  of  the  world 
0000011*8  policymaking  central  committee. 
also  Bpolke.  The  committee  Is  in  session 
hers. 

RAHil   LATE  POPS 

Dr.  Payne  described  the  fete  as  "unique." 
He  paid  warm  tribute  to  the  late  Pope  John 

xxiir. 

He  promised  his  hosts  that  the  council's 
prayers  would  be  directed  at  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  when  it  reconvenes  In  Borne 
on  September  29. 

The  four  council  presidents  who  attended 
the  luncheon  were : 

The  Bs^fvend  Dr.  liartln  Nlemoeller,  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  Sir  Francis 
Iblam.  Governor  at  Eastern  Nigeria,  and  a 
Presbyterian;  the  Beverend  Dr.  David  O. 
MnsBS.  member  of  the  United  Church  of 
northern  India  and  prssldent  of  Hlslop  Col- 
legs,  Nagpur.  and  Charles  Parlln.  Methodist 
layman  firam  New  Tork. 

Th*  two  other  coxincll  presidents,  the  Most 
Beverend  Arthur  Michael  Ramsey,  archbishop 


of  Canterbury,  and  Archbishop  Xakovos,  head 
of  the  Greek  Orthodos  Church  In  North  and 
South  America,  were  out  of  the  city. 

The  two  offlclal  Catholic  otMervers  at  the 
council  meeting  also  attended.  They  were 
the  Reverend  Oustav  Welgel,  a  Jesuit,  and  the 
Reverend  John  B.  Sheerln,  a  Paullst. 

Other  guests  Included : 

The  Reverend  Dr.  PrankMn  Clark  Fry,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Lutheran  Chtirch  In 
America;  Bishop  Hans  Ulje,  of  the  Bvangell- 
cal  Chiu-ch  In  Germany;  the  Right  Reverend 
John  Sadlq,  bishop  of  Nagpur  In  the  Church 
of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  and  Ceylon;  the 
Reverend  Dr.  W.  A.  Vlsser  "t  Hooft,  general 
secertary  of  the  world  council,  and  Msgr. 
James  C.  McAnlfT,  vicar  general  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  diocese  of  Rochester. 


SAMPLE  STUDY  OP  SOVIET  TREATY 
PRACTICES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weelES  during  discussion  of  the 
proiposed  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  atten- 
tion has  been  focused  on  the  Soviet 
Union's  history  of  treaty  and  agreement 
violations.  I  suggest  that  this  pattern 
on  the  part  of  Communist  Russia  is  sig- 
nificant and  is  certainly  an  important 
factor  in  connection  with  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  the  proposed  treaty. 
Dr.  F^  O.  Lassner.  of  the  Hoover  Institu- 
tion, ^t  Stanford  University,  has  pre- 
pared what  he  calls  a  Sample  Study  of 
Soviet  Treaty  Practices.  In  this  study 
Dr.  Lassner  makes  clear  the  point  that 
the  Soviets  honor  treaties  only  so  long  as 
it  is  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  To 
quote  Dr.  Lassner: 

Treaties  of  strategic  significance  habitu- 
ally have  been  violated  by  the  U.SJ3 Jl.  when- 
ever violation  was  in  accord  with  the 
requirements  of  Soviet  strategic  operations. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  this  study  by 
Dr.  Lassner  will  be  of  particular  interest 
to  all  my  Senate  colleagues:  therefore,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoro  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Saiceox  Study  or  Sovixt  Tsxatt  Pxacticxs 

(By  Dr.  F.  O.  Lassner,  Hoover  Institution. 

Stanford  University) 

The  following  Is  a  short  study  of  selected 
Soviet  treaty  practices.  It  Is  not  based  on 
a  comprehensive  listing  of  all  treaties;  nor 
does  this  study  eontrtbute  a  ecmplete  anal- 
ysis of  how  treaties  fared  at  the  hands  of 
the  Kremlin.  Howerer,  a  largs  enough  ssm- 
ple  of  treaties  was  sxamlnsd  to  permit  a 
number  of  broad  oondustosis. 

Economlo  treatlss,  in  ganeral.  are  being 
observed  by  the  UJBJBJl.  ThU  U  so  bscause 
treaties  of  this  sort  operate  to  the  advantage 
of  the  UJBJBJl..  and  because  many  of  them 
are  drawn  with  Communlst-bloo  sUtss.  l.e. 
they  are  treaties  within  the  saais  poUtloal 
entity.  But  where  trade  agrssmsnts  conflict 
with  the  Unmsdlats  political  interests  of  the 
UJBJSlt..  they  are  wholly  or  partlaUy  voided 
(via.  treaties  with  such  tfUsldent  satelUtes 
as  Albania.  China.  Yugoslavia,  s«c.). 

Many  treaUss  signed  by  the  UjBJBJR.  es- 
pecially at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  called 
for  "free  eleoWMis."  or  plebiscites.  The 
UJBJ9JI.  piesumably  expected  OommtmtBt 
and  afflllatad  parties  to  wtn  slsctlons  in  Bast- 
em  Kurope.  When  this  hope  was  disap- 
pointed, despite  systematic  attempts  to  bring 
about  electoral  vlct<vles  by  sktilduggery  (e.g. 
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outUwlnc  oC  owfiB  p«rtlM).  pollUc«J  war- 
far*  and  luauiiiilMniwl  m^tboda  w*re  UMd 
to  MlM  poUttMa  powr. 

Tr«aUM  at  slratagle  algnlflcaxioa  habitually 
hare  baan  Ttoiafd  by  tba  V&MA.  whenarer 
vlolaUon  «■•  la  aaeord  with  tba  raqulre- 
menU  of  SOTtot  starataclc  operaUoaa.  This 
win  bacooM  appanut  by  raadloc.  for  ezam- 
pla,  tba  ■tta tthrt  Uat  of  Tlolatad  and  ob- 
aarrad  iiiiimil— Inn  and  frlandablp  troatles. 

Duplicity  tnattaa  aomatlmaa  are  drawn  by 
tba  VAAM.  wban  thla  aulU  tba  Commu- 
nlat  atratafle  Intaraat.  An  example  U  an 
acraamant  of  Oetobar  8.  103«.  in  which  the 
XJBASt.  ■fiMil  vttli  Oarmany  on  the  dl- 
vlaltMi  of  Lithuania.  A  treaty  between  the 
U^jS^R.  and  litbuanla  concerning  mutual 
■wlrtanca  and  oCbar  matters  was  signed — 
a*  a  dacapUoD — Juat  2  days  lat«r,  on  October 
10.  1039. 

The  UjBjSJL.  on  occaalon.  attempts  to  play 
off  one  country  afalnst  anothar  through  the 
navoilatlon  or  dr»wlnc  of  treaUes.  of  which 
ona  set  tanda  to  ba  daoepUve.  In  1923.  the 
n^^Jt.  nagotlntad  with  the  Weatem  pow- 
eta.  only  to  ilgB  tba  Treaty  of  RapaUo  with 
Oannany.  In  1M8,  aztanalve  dlacuaalons 
with  Pranoa  and  BngUnrl  on  mutual  security 
were  tarmlnatod  tlirough  the  signing  of  the 
Naal-SoTlat  pact.  Agraamenta  made  In  1039 
with  Naal  OavMAny  on  the  division  of  Po- 
land ware  anmillad  3  years  later  by  treaty 
with  the  Polish  gOT«mment-ln-exlle:  In  ad- 
dlt«<Mi,  tba  UJBJkm.  aborUy  thereafter  drew 
■giaeiiiiiiila.  wtaldk  wore  not  mutually  com- 
patible with  two  dlffarent  Pollah  exUe  gov- 
ammanta.  Am  n********^  example,  the  U  S^ll. 
was  anzloua  to  obtain  recognition  by  the 
United  SUtflS  la  19M  because  of  the  rise  of 
Hitler.  In  IMS,  bowvrer.  as  a  result  of  the 
Nad-SoTlat  pact,  tha  attitude  of  the  U.S.S-R. 
baoama  boatUa  to  tha  United  SUtea  and  in 
aoma  maaaur*  eontrlbutad  to  the  Japanese 
aggreaalcn  at  VmA  Barber. 

Tha  T3AMJBk.  haa  algnad  agraemenU  which 
have  a  purpoaa  that  differs  from  the  objecu 
sUtad  In  tha  traaty.  The  UJS.SJI..  for 
example,  jolnad  tha  United  Nations  for  many 
reasons  connaetad  with  their  strategy  of  rev- 
olution, but  not  for  tha  humanitarian  rea- 
aona  stated  In  tha  Uif.  Cbartor.  Also,  eco- 
nomic traatlaa  vlth  non-Communist  states 
often  bava  bant  mada  for  purpoaes  of  pene- 
tration, and  not  to  anhance  the  economic 
davalopmant  o(  tha  treaty  partner. 

In  summary.  It  may  be  concluded  that  in 
tha  SoTlat  aehaaBa.  traatlea  are  a  tool  either 
to  aolva  aoma  pnwttcal  problem  (Danube 
RlTsr  navlcattoa  or  International  Poatal 
Union  traatlaa)  or,  more  importantly,  to 
further  tha  oMBilTa-dafenslya  strategy  of 
tba  UJBBJt.  Mora  oCtan  than  not,  treattes 
ara  conclttda4  wHh  a  particular  country 
whoaa  aaaant  or  hanavolent  neutrality  la 
naedad  to  oany  out  a  particular  strategic 
operation,  or  alaa  tha  treaty  partner  la  Itaalf 
tha  intandad  vtottm  or  target,  of  Soviet  direct 
or  Indlraot 

IBBATISa    WHICH    HABTT- 
B  ar   TRX   VMMM. 

1.  Traatlaa  partafrntng  to  repatriation  and 
traatmaat  of  dvOlaaa  and  war  prisoners.  A 
wbola  atrlaa  oC  aueh  traatlaa  was  made  after 
World  War  XL    BBunplaa  are : 

Joint  daeiaraillfla  by  the  U.SJSJR.  and 
Japan  nainaintt  pelltleal  relations,  October 
19,  1966  (provMfona  on  repatriation  of  Jap- 
nattonala). 


ttaaU^jBJk. 


repatriation  of 
of  war  and  civilians  from 
,  tarrltorlea  under  soviet 
control,  aa  wall  aa  Korean  natlonala  from 
Japan  to  So»WI  pocaplad  North  Korea,  with 
two  annaxaa.  miwliw  19. 1946. 

a.  Traatlaa  baf  ii  tha  B^.P3 JR.  and  cer- 
tain bodlaa  coaeamlng  aaubllshment  of 
autonomous  rtpoMlea  within  the  R.S.P.SJL 
Such  autonomj  oB  aafwrnl  occasions  was  uni- 
laterally abrtntad  at  a  later  data  by  the 
ftar&lt. 


3.  Treaties  of  nonintervention.  The 
U.S.SJt.  frequently  has  violated  such  treaties 
outright,  or  has  denied  that  activities  In 
which  It  was  engaged  constituted  an  Inter- 
vention within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty. 
Intervention  by  the  USSR  has  consUted 
both  of  propaganda  and  political  warfare, 
and  of  outright  political  or  military  activi- 
ties.    Kxamples  are 

Exchange    of    notes    between    the   USSR 
and    Rumania     constituting    an    agreement 
concerning   noninterference    in   each   others 
Internal  affairs.  June  9.   1934 

Exchange  of  notes  between  the  USSR 
and  Rumania  constituting  an  agreement  con- 
cerning noninterference  In  each  other's  in- 
ternal affairs.  July  23,  1934 

Exchange    of    notes    between    the    USSR 
and   Prance  concerning  Soviet  adherence  t(i 
the    principle    of     nonintervention     In     the 
Spanish  civil  war 

Joint  declaration  by  the  USSR  and 
Japan  concerning  political  relations,  Octo- 
ber 19.  19M  (provisions  on  noninterference 
In  Internal  affairs). 

4.  Treaties  related  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization  U  S  S  R  has  adhered 
to  conventions  on  a  variety  of  subjects: 
child  labor,  right  to  unionize,  annual  holi- 
days with  pay,  freedom  of  association,  etc 
Some  of  these  agreements  were  first  drawn 
In  the  early  1930'8      Examples  are 

Convention  concerning  decrease  of  work 
hours  to  40  hours  per  week  (ILO  convention 
No  47)  of  1937  UBSR.  ratlrted  June  4, 
19M 

Convention  concerning  slavery  of  192&-53. 
USSJl.  ratined  August  19M  Several  sup- 
plementary conventions  of  195fl  on  abolition 
of  slavery  and  slave  trade  "and  Institutions 
and  practices  similar  to  slavery"  ratified  by 
the  U  S3  R 

Convention  concerning  equal  remunera- 
tion for  men  and  women  workers  for  work 
of  equal  value  (ILO  convention  No  100), 
ratified  by  the  USSR,  on  AprU  4,  1956. 

Convention  concerning  forced  or  compul- 
aory  labor  (ILO  convention  No  29)  of 
1930 '194«      U-85JI.  ratified  June  4,   1956. 

5.  Treaties  pertaining  to  the  control  of 
narcotics.  These  are  violated  by  the  USSR, 
through  proxies  (Chliut,  Cuba),  Examples 
are: 

Intemational  Opium  Convention,  with  an- 
nex and  protocol,  February  19,  1925.  Soviet 
adherence  October  31,  1935. 

Convention  for  limiting  the  manufacturing 
and  reg:ulatlng  the  distribution  of  narcotic 
drugs,  with  protocol  of  signature.  July  31, 
1931.     Soviet  adherence  October  31,  1935. 

Protocol  amending  the  agreements,  con- 
ventions, and  protocols  on  narcotic  drugs 
concluded  1912,  1925.  1931,  1936,  December 
11.  1946. 

6.  Treatlea  establishing  certain  rules  or 
ragulationa,  or  prohibiting  certain  practices. 
Tbeaa  either  have  been  or  are  being  violated 
by  the  U.S.Slt.:  they  are  antithetical  to  So- 
viet cuatom  and  observation  of  such  agree- 
ments cannot  be  expected.  The  U.S.S.R.  was 
not  a  signatory  to  some  of  these  treattes  be- 
fore World  War  n,  and  went  out  of  Its  way 
to  act  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  many  of  the 
provisions.     Examples  are : 

Oeneva  convention  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war,  with  five  annexes. 
1949.    Supersedes  agreements  of   1929. 

Geneva  convention  concerning  the  protec- 
tion of  civilian  persons  In  time  of  war,  with 
three  annexes,  1949. 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  the  crime  of  genocide,  December  9, 
1946. 

Convention  on  the  political  rights  of 
women,  December  20,  1952,  and  March  31. 
1953. 

Recognition  of  the  Haggle  conventions  by 
the  U.SJSJIt.,  March  7,  1966. 

International  convention  for  suppreaalon  of 
counterfeiting  currency,  with  protocol.  April 
30.  1929. 


Convention  on  forced  labor,  June  28,  1930. 

7.  Armistice  agreements  and,  or  peace 
treatlea  after  World  War  II  contained  many 
provisions  violated  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  especially 
In  treaties  with  the  preeent  satellite  coun- 
tries. The  V&.3R.  also  hampered  allied 
control  commissions  In  carrying  out  their 
assignments.  Examples  of  such  provisions 
are:  Pree  elections,  noninterference  In  In- 
ternal affairs.  Inspections,  etc. 

8  Some  miscellaneous  agreements  wholly 
or  partially  violated  by  the  U3.SJI.: 

Exchange  of  notes  t>etween  the  U.S.S  R.  and 
the  United  States  concerning  establishment 
of  diplomatic  relations,  with  related  docu- 
ments Novemt>er  16,  1933.  (Some  provi- 
sions of  this  agreement,  especially  those  In 
which  signatories  promise  to  refrain  from 
certain  activities,  have  been  violated  ) 

Joint  declaration  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Ja- 
pan pledging  respect  for  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  Inviolability  of  Manchukuo  and 
the  Mongolian  Peoples  Republic,  April  13, 
1941. 

Agreement  between  the  U.S  S.R.  and  the 
United  Kingdom  providing  for  limitation  of 
naval  armament  and  exchange  of  Informa- 
tlor  concerning  naval  construction,  with 
protocol  of  signature,  July  17,  1937.  Modifi- 
cation July  6,  1938.  (USSJl.  never  ex- 
changed any  Information.) 

November  16,  1937:  (1)  Convention  for 
creation  of  an  International  Criminal  Court, 
and  (2)  convention  for  prevention  and  pun- 
ishment of  terrorism. 

Convention  concerning  privileges  and  Im- 
munities of  the  United  Nations,  February 
13,  1946 — USSR,  accession  September  22, 
1953  (agreements  on  duties  and  privileges  of 
diplomats  frequently  are  violated  by  the 
USSR  ). 

Kellogg-Brland  Pact.  Treaty  of  Paris, 
.ilgned  August  27,  1928.  Renunciation  of  war 
Protocol  concerning  entry  Into  force  of  the 
general  treaty  of  Augvist  27,  1928,  for  renun- 
ciation of  war  as  an  Instrument  of  national 
policy  ( LI tvlnov  Protocol).  February  9,  1929, 
U  S  SR. — Estonia,  Latvia,  Poland,  Rumania- 
later  Lithuania,  Danzig,  Persia. 

Commercial  treaties  with  Albania  and 
China  have  been  abrogated  by  the  U.S.S  R 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  as  a  result  of  the 
political  disagreements  with  these  countries 

Agreements  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
United  States  regarding  return  of  lend-lease 
naval  veasels. 

Agreements  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other 
Allied  Powers  on  establishment  of  provisional 
government,  holding  of  elections,  etc ,  In 
Korea. 

Agreement  by  the  Allied  Control  Council 
for  Germany  concerning  establishment  of 
three  corridors  for  aid  travel  between  Berlin 
and  West  Germany,  November  30,  1945. 

NrtrraALmr,  ranENSSHip,  mtttttai,  assistance. 

AND    NONACCaxaaiON   TKXA-nXS   BBTWKXN    THE 
U  S.SK.    AND    OTHSa    COUNTXIKS 

Where  the  VSas..  had  a  strategic  goal  or 
some  immediate  or  long-range  political  ob- 
jective, these  have  been  violated.  When  this 
was  not  the  case,  if  the  other  contracting 
party  was  geographically  removed  from  the 
USSR  ,  or  where  treaties  were  drawn  with 
other  Communist  states,  the  treaties  In  gen- 
eral have  been  observed. 

Not    violated 

Treaty  of  friendship  and  neutrality  be- 
tween the  U  SJ3.R.  and  Turkey,  with  three 
protocols,  December  17.  1925. 

Treaty  of  neutrality  and  nonaggresslon  l)€- 
tween  the  USSR,  and  Germany,  with  ex- 
change of  notes,  April  24,  1926.  Extended 
1931 

Treaty  of  neutrality  and  nonaggresslon  be- 
tween the  UB.S.R.  and  Afghanistan,  with 
final  protocol.  Aug\ist  31,  1936.  Extended 
1931.  1936,  and  1966. 

Treaty  of  friendship,  nonaggreaaion.  and 
neutrality  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Italy. 
September  2,  1933. 
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Gentlemen's  agreement  between  the 
USSR,  and  the  Mongolian  People's  Re- 
public concerning  mutual  aid  In  eaae  of  at- 
tack by  a  third  party.  November  37,  1964. 

Protocol  of  mutual  assistance  between  the 
U.8.8J*.  and  the  Mongolian  People's  Repub- 
lic, March  12,  1936.  Converted  Into  treaty 
of  friendship  and  mutual  aaaistance,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1946. 

Treaty  of  nonaggresslon  between  the 
UJ3.8.R.  and  Germany,  August  23.  1989.  and 
secret  protocol  concerning  spherea  of  inter- 
est in  eastern  Europe. 

Treaty  of  friendship,  collaboration,  and 
mutual  assistance  between  the  U.S.SJi.  and 
Rumania.  February  4,  1948. 

Treaty  of  friendship,  collaboratltMi,  and 
mutual  assistance  between  the  U.8.8Jt.  and 
Bulgaria,  March  18.  1948. 

Treaty  of  friendship,  collaboration,  and 
mutual  assistance  between  the  UB.8JI.  and 
Finland,  April  6.  1948. 

Treaty  of  friendahip,  alliance,  and  mutual 
assistance  between  the  U.S.8  Jt.  and  tha  Chi- 
nese People's  Republic,  Pebrxiary  14.  1960. 

Treaty  of  friendahip,  oooparatlon,  and  mu- 
tual assistance  (Warsaw  Pact),  May  14,  1966. 
USSR.,  Albania.  Bulgaria.  OMchosIovakla. 
German  Democratic  Republic,  Hungary.  Po- 
land, Rumania. 

State  Treaty  for  Austria.  May  16,  1966, 
USSR..  United  Kingdom,  United  Statea, 
France.  Austria.  (Not  an  outright  nonag- 
gresslon treaty,  but  Auatria's  status  guaran- 
teed by  U.8J3JI.) 

Vtolafed 

(NoTX. — The  nonaggresslon  pacts  with  the 
three  Baltic  oountrlea  were  Tlolatad  by  the 
U.SB.R.  when  the  latter,  In  June  of  1940.  sent 
each  country  an  ultimatum  demanding  for- 
mation of  a  new  government  and  the  en- 
trance of  Soviet  troops  into  majw  dtlsa.) 

Treaty  of  friendahip  between  tha  U.8JBJt. 
and  Tannu-Tuva.  August  1936  (Included  re- 
ciprocal recognition  of  Indspendanes) . 
USSR,  later  annexed. 

Treaty  of  nonaggresslon  between  the 
U  8.S.R.  and  Uthuania.  with  two  esehan0M 
of  notes.  September  28.  1926.  Kxtanded  1961. 
1934.  reaffirmed  by  treaty  of  October  10. 1960. 

ConvenUon  between  tba  UJ3JB.R.  and  Lith- 
uania concerning  the  definition  of  aggres- 
sion, with  annex,  July  6.  1933. 

Treaty  of  nonaggreeslon  and  neutrality  be- 
tween the  UJ3.S.R.  and  Latvia.  March  9. 1927. 
Extended  1932  and  1934. 

Treaty  between  the  n.S.8Ji.  and  Latvia  on 
conciliation  procedure,  June  18,  1932. 

Pact  of  mutual  aaaistance  between  the 
US  S.R.  and  Latvia,  October  6,  1989. 

Treaty  between  the  U.8.8JI.  and  Finland 
concerning  nonaggresslon  and  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes,  with  protocol  of  sig- 
nature January  31.  1932.  (UJB.SR.  expelled 
from  League  of  Nations  for  violating  this 
treaty.)     Extended  1984. 

Convention  between  the  UJSJUEt.  and  Fin- 
land concerning  eoncillatton  procedure,  AprU 
22,  1932. 

Treaty  between  the  U.fi.SJl.  and  Finland 
concerning  friendahip,  cooperatlOB,  and  mu- 
tual assistance.  April  6,  1947.  Bztsnded 
1955. 

Treaty  between  the  U£.SJl.  and  Estonia 
concerning  nonaggresslon  and  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  dlsputea.  May  4,  1983.  Ss- 
tended  1934. 

Convention  between  the  UJ3JBJI.  and  ■§- 
ioniA  concerning  conciliation  proeodurc. 
June  16,  1932. 

Pact  of  mutual  aaslstanos  between  the 
U  s  SJi.  and  Estonia,  September  38,  1989. 

Treaty  of  nonaggreeslon  between  the 
UJ3.SJi.  and  Poland,  with  two  protocols  of 
signature.  July  36.  1938.    Extended  10S4. 

Convention  between  the  XJABSi.  and  Po- 
land ooncamlng  conciliation  proeedure,  Ito- 
vember  38.  1983. 

Joint  communique  by  the  UJBiSll.  and 
Poland  concerning  diplomatic  and 


dal  relations,  Wovember  26,  1938.    Conflrms 
1983  nonaggresslon  treaty. 

Note  from  VSBR.  to  Poland  abrogating 
iwri»ting  treaties  between  the  UJBjSR.  and 
Poland,  September  17,  1939.  Reason:  Polish 
Ooremment  has  "ceased  to  exist".  Followed 
by  joint  declaration  of  friendship  and  mutual 
aid  by  the  UJS.SJl.  and  the  Polish  Oovem- 
ment-ln-Exile.  December  4.  1941. 

Treaty  of  nonaggresslon  between  the 
VBAR.  anad  France.  November  29,  1932. 

Convention  between  the  U.8.SJI.  and 
France,  concerning  conciliation  procedure, 
November  29,  1932. 

Treaty  of  mutual  assistance  between  the 
VBSB..  and  Prance,  with  protocol  of  signa- 
ture.   May  3.  1935. 

(Note. — The  nonaggresslon  pact  was  cer- 
tainly violated  In  spirit  through  the  Russo- 
Oerman  pact  of  1939;  and  the  mutual  as- 
sistance pact  was  violated  outright  by  the 
Ruaso-German  pact  of  1939.) 

Treaty  of  mutual  assistance  between  the 
XJBSS..  and  Csechoslovakla,  with  protocol  of 
signature,  May  16,  1935. 

Treaty  of  friendship,  mutual  assistance, 
and  postwar  collaboration  between  the 
T7JS.SJt.  and  the  Czechoelovaklan  Govem- 
ment-ln-Exlle,  with  protocol,  December  12, 
1943. 

Treaty  of  frlendEhlp,  mutual  assistance, 
and  postwar  collaboration  between  the 
UJ3J3JI.  and  Yugoslavia,  April  11, 1946.  (De- 
nounced by  the  UJ3JS.R.  September  28,  1949; 
In  October,  Yugoslavia  accused  the  U.SJ3JI. 
of  having  broken  the  treaty.  Moet  commer- 
cial treaties  between  the  U.SJ3JI.  and  Yugo- 
slavia violated  by  the  UJ3.8  Jl.  after  the  break 
In  relations.) 

Treaty  between  the  U.S.SJI.  and  the 
United  Kingdom  concerning  alliance  in  the 
war  against  Germany  and  collaboration  and 
mutual  assistance  after  the  war.  May  26, 
1943.  AnntiUed  by  UJ3.SJt.  on  May  7,  1955. 
Treaty  of  alliance  and  mutual  assistance 
between  the  UJ8-8JI.  and  the  French  Pro- 
visional Government,  December  19,  1944 
(annulled  by  VSBR.  May  7.  1955). 

Pact  of  neutrality  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Japan.  AprU  18.  1941  (denounced  by 
UJ33JI.  on  Aprtl  6. 1945) . 

Treaty  of  friendship,  collaboration,  and 
mutual  assittwrt  between  the  X3SSR.  and 
Hungary.  February  18,  1948  (violated  as  a 
result  of  Soviet  actions  in  Hungary  In  1956) . 
Treaty  of  nonaggresslon  between  the 
UJSJSJl.  and  China,  August  21,  1937. 

Agreement  concerning  the  evacuation  of 
Soviet  forces  from  Chinese  territory  after  the 
Oi4)lt\ilation  of  Japan,  July  11,  1945. 

Treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  between 
the  XJBBR.  and  China,  August  14,  1945  (an- 
nulled by  exchange  of  notes  of  February  14, 
1880  between  the  VBBR.  and  the  Chinese 
Fsople's  Republic.  Declared  nuU  and  void 
by  Glovemment  of  Republic  of  China  on  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1968 — the  General  Assembly  of  the 
UJT.  accused  the  nJSJ3.R.  of  violating  this 
treaty). 

Xzehange  of  notes  between  the  U.SB.R. 
and  China  concerning  relations  between  the 
U.SJ81t.  and  China,  August  14,  1945.  Sup- 
plements the  a)x>ve  treaty.  Some  clauses 
TioUted  by  the  UJSBJl. 

Exchange  of  notes  between  the  UJS.8JI. 
and  China  concerning  Outer  Mongolia, 
August  14,  1945  (calls  for  a  plebiscite). 

Additional  agreements  made  about  the 
same  time  (about  Darien,  Port  Arthur,  etc.) . 
violated  by  the  UJS.8Ji.  in  fact  or  in  spirit. 
Xxehange  of  telegrams  between  the  U.SJ8 Jl. 
and  the  Chlneee  People's  Republic  concern- 
ing establishment  of  diplomatic  relations, 
October  1,  1949.  (On  same  day,  the  VBBB,. 
Informed  Nationalist  diplomatic  repreeenta- 
tlve  In  Moeoow  that  UJBJB  Jt.  considered  him 
to  represent  only  the  provlnoe  of  Canton,  and 
would  break  off  relations.  This  appears  to 
be  how  the  U.SJBJI.  rid  itself  of  treaty  obU- 
gations  with  NationaUst  China.) 


THE  MARCH  ON  WASHDfGTCW 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Preaidflnt.  last 
Wednesday  the  dty  of  Washington  wit- 
nessed one  of  the  most  significant  dem- 
onstrations in  the  history  of  our  Re- 
public. More  than  200,000  Americans — 
both  Negroes  and  whites — ^marched  from 
the  Washington  Monument  to  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  In  perfect  order  and 
with  great  dignity  and  restraint,  they 
marched  to  show  their  deep  concern  that 
equal  civil  rights  should  be  accorded  all 
American  citizens,  regardless  of  their 
race.  This  Is  the  first  task  of  our  de- 
mocracy. We  should  do  this  in  order 
to  be  true  to  our  religious  faith.  We 
should  do  it  in  order  to  make  the  14th 
amendment  a  reality  in  all  sections  of 
our  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcokd,  in 
connection  with  my  ronarks,  salient  ex- 
cerpts from  the  notable  addresses  de- 
livered on  that  occasion,  sketches  of  the 
10  leaders  of  the  march,  and  editorials 
on  the  march  which  have  been  published 
in  a  number  of  leading  American  news- 
papers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts, 
articles,  and  editorials  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
{From  tbe  New  York  Times] 

ExcEEPTS     Feom     Statements     at     Lincolk 
MxMOEiAL,  August  28, 1963 

MOST    XEV.    PATKICK    0*BOTU,    ABCRBZ5HOP    OF 
WASHINCTON 

Invocation 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  amen. 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  we  who 
are  assembled  here  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and 
in  good  faith  dedicate  ourselves  and  our 
hopes  to  You.  We  ask  the  fullness  of  Your 
blessing  upon  those  who  have  gathered  with 
us  today,  and  upon  all  men  and  women  of 
gtx)d  will  to  whom  the  cause  of  Justice  and 
equality  Is  sacred.  We  ask  thla  blessing  be- 
cause we  are  convinced  that  In  honoring  all 
Your  children,  we  show  forth  In  our  lives 
the  love  that  You  have  given  us. 

Bless  this  Nation  and  all  of  its  people. 
May  the  warmth  of  Your  love  r^lace  the 
coldness  that  springs  from  prejudice  and 
bitterness.  Send  In  our  midst  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  open  the  eyes  of  all  to  the  great  truth 
that  all  men  are  equal  In  Toinr  sight.  Let 
us  understand  that  simple  Justice  demands 
that  the  rights  of  all  be  honored  by  every 
man. 

Give  strength  and  wisdom  to  our  President 
and  Vice  President.  Enlighten  and  g^ulde  the 
Congress  of  these  United  Statea.  May  ovir 
Judges  in  every  court  be  heralds  of  Justice 
and  equity.  Let  Just  laws  be  administered 
without  discrimination.  See  to  it.  we  Im- 
plore, that  no  man  be  so  powerful  as  to  be 
above  the  law,  or  so  weak  as  to  be  deprived 
of  Its  full  protection. 

We  aak  special  blessing  for  those  men  and 
wotnen  who  In  sincerity  and  honesty  have 
been  leaders  in  the  struggle  for  justice  and 
harmony  among  races.  As  Moses  c€  old,  they 
have  gone  before  their  people  to  a  land  of 
promise.  Let  that  promise  quickly  become 
a  reaUty,  so  that  the  Ideals  of  freedom, 
blessed  alike  by  our  religious  faith  and  our 
heritage  of  democracy,  will  prevail  In  our 
land. 

Finally,  we  ask  that  You  consecrate  to 
Your  service  all  In  thU  crusade  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  prinelplea  at  the  Constitution 
of  theee  United  SUtes.  May  we  be  sensitive 
to  our  duties  toward  others  as  we  demand 
from  them  our  rights.   May  we  move  forward 
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wlthottft  LUIWi,  •van  when  oonf routed 
wltlk  pnJudlM  Mid  dlaorlmlnaUon. 
H»r  iro  itnm  vlalHao*,  knowing  th*t  the 
^■f«n  iBlfIt  the  ••rUi.  But  may  this 
of  wgnntr  Im  Joined  with  coiinge 
•tranfth  ao  that  with  Tour  help.  O 
heavenly  Father,  and  following  the  teaching 
of  ChrUt.  Tour  Son,  we  ahaJl  now  and  In  the 
day*  to  come  llv*  together  as  brothers  In 
dignity.  Juetlee.  eb*rtty.  and  peace      Amen. 

mwm       Mt.     lUO—     CABSON      BLAKK.      NATIONAL 
OOUWCB.    or    CHXTBCIUB 

I  wlah  Indeed  that  I  were  able  to  speak  for 
all  Proteetant.  Angltean  and  Orthodox  Chrta- 
tlana  ae  I  speak  In  behalf  of  full  justice  and 
freedom  for  all.  bom  or  IWlng  under  the 
Amertcftn  flag. 

But  that  la  preelaely  the  point.  If  all  the 
members  and  all  the  ministers  of  the  con- 
stituency I  reprs— at  here  today  were  ready  to 
stand  and  mareb  with  you  for  Jobs  and  free- 
dom for  the  Negro  community  together  with 
all  the  Roman  Oatbolle  Church  and  all  of  the 
•ynagoguaa  in  Aaarlea,  then  the  battle  for 
full  cIyU  righto  and  dignity  would  be  already 
won. 

I  do.  howew.  la  fact,  ofllclally  represent 
the  Coounlaalon  on  Religion  and  Race  of  the 
National  Oouaell  at  Gbnrchee. 

For  many  yvar  now  the  National  Council 
ol  Churehee  and  iBoat  of  Its  constituent  com- 
munions have  aald  aU  the  right  things  about 
dTll  rights.  Our  it#^'»'  pronouncements  for 
y«ars  have  elMrty  eallad  for  "a  nonsegregatad 
church  in  a  iiini— fjaf  ^^"'l  society."  But  as 
of  August  98.  IMS.  w*  have  approved  neither 
a  nonsegregatad  eburch  nor  a  nonsegregated 
society. 

And  It  is  partially  because  the  churches  of 
America  har*  failed  to  put  their  own 
houses  in  order  that  100  years  after  the 
Bmanclpatton  Proclamation.  175  years  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  173  years 
after  the  adoptkM  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
United  SUtea  of  America  still  faces  a  racial 
crisis. 

We  do  not.  therefore,  come  to  this  Lincoln 
Ifenuirlal  in  any  arrogant  spirit  of  moral  or 
^>lrttual  superterlty  to  "set  the  Nation 
straight"  or  to  Judge  or  to  denounce  the 
American  peopto  In  whole  or  In  part. 

Rather  w«  oobm — Ute,  late  we  come — In 
the  reconciling  and  repentant  spirit  In  which 
Abraham  Tr«iv*^»  of  Illlnoia  once  repUed  to 
a  delegatUw  of  morally  arrogant  churchmen. 
He  said  "Never  Mj  Ood  Is  on  otir  side,  rather 
pray  th*t  we  may  be  found  on  Ood's  side." 

We  come  In  the  fear  of  Ood  that  moved 
Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  whoee  memo- 
rial stands  arroee  the  lagoon,  once  to  say: 

"Indeed.  X  treokbla  for  my  country,  when 
I  reflect  that  Ood  U  Just." 

Yea,  we  ooom  to  march  behind  and  with 
theee '  amaslngly  able  leaders  of  the  Negro 
Americans.  We  come  to  preeent  ovu-selvee 
^ihiM  day;  our  wmls  and  bodies,  to  be  "a  liv- 
ing aacrlflce,  holy  and  acceptable  to  Ood. 
which  is  our  reaaooable  service,"  In  a  kind 
of  tanglbto  and  risible  sacrament  which 
alone  In  tlmea  like  theae  can  manlfeet  to  a 
troubled  world  the  grace  that  Is  available  at 
Communion  taUe  or  high  altar. 

MATHXW    AHMAWlf,    CATHOLIC    CONrrKZNCE    roB 

Who  can  eaU  himself  a  man.  say  he  is 
created  by  Ood.  and  at  the  same  time  take 
part  in  a  system  of  segregation  which  de- 
stroys the  UrsUhood,  the  citizenship.  famUy 
life  and  the  very  heart  of  the  Negro  citizens 
of  the  United  Btotaa? 

Who  can  call  himself  a  man.  and  take  part 
In  a  system  of  ssgregaUon  which  frightens 
the  white  man  Into  denying  what  he  knows 
to  be  right.  Into  denying  the  law  of  his 
Ood? 

The  wind  of  ths  racial  revolution  has 
finally  bsnt  ths  rssds  of  the  conscience  of 
our  peofM.  Mwm  before  has  the  direction 
we  muet  taks  bsen  so  clear.  Tet.  many  bend 
before  the  winds  of  Justice  In  confusion;  the 


balance  yet  llee  with  the  silent  and  fearful 
American. 

It  Is  he  who  sees  the  direction  of  the  fu- 
ture dimly  before  his  conscience,  who  must 
act.  if  a  wholeeonoe  Integrated  community  of 
Negro  and  white  Americans  is  to  be  built 
without  violence  and  without  rending  this 
country's  spirit 

The  United  States  of  America  Is  a  country 
which  produced  the  Marshall  plan,  helped 
resurrect  the  spirit  and  economy  of  Europe 
with  great  dedication  and  billions  of  dollars 
We  have  come  to  the  aid  of  the  refugees 
of  the  world 

What  nmn  can  say  that  this  great  country 
with  its  democratic  Ideals,  lu  vital  and  resil- 
ient spirit,  its  sophisticated  resources  can- 
not bring  an  end  to  racial  discrimination  at 
home  now.  and  within  a  decade  or  two  end 
the  other  disabUitlee  under  which,  for  so 
long,  so  many  Negro  citizens   have  labored. 

We  dedicate  ourselves  today  to  secure  Fed- 
eral civil  rights  legislation  which  will  guar- 
antee every  man  a  job  baaed  on  his  talents 
and  training;  legislation  which  will  do  away 
with  the  myth  that  the  ownership  of  a 
public  place  of  business  carries  the  moral  or 
legal  right  to  reject  a  customer  because  of 
the  color  of  bis  hair  or  of  his  skin. 

We  dedicate  ourselvee  to  guarantee  by  leg- 
islation that  all  American  citizens  have  inte- 
grated education  and  the  right  to  vote  on 
reaching  legal  age. 

We  dedicate  ourselves  today  to  secure  a 
minimum  wage  which  will  guarantee  eco- 
nomic sufficiency  to  all  American  workers. 
and  which  will  guarantee  a  man  or  a  woman 
the  resources  for  a  vital  and  healthy  family 
life,  unencumbered  by  uncertainty,  and  by 
racial  discrimination.  A  good  job  for  every 
man  is  a  just  demand,  and  it  becomes  our 
motto. 

But.  we  are  gathered,  too.  to  dedicate  our- 
selves to  building  a  people,  a  nation,  a  world 
which  is  free  of  the  sin  of  discrimination 
based  on  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin; 
a  world  of  the  sons  of  Ood.  equal  in  all  im- 
portant respects:  a  world  dedicated  to  justice. 
and   to   fraternal   bonds  between  men. 

SABBI    JOACHIM   PmiNZ.    PBXSmKNT    Or  AMERICAN 
JEWISH    CONOI 


I  .speak  to  you  as  an  American  Jew 

As  Americans  we  share  the  profound  con- 
cern of  millions  of  people  about  the  shame 
and  disgrace  of  inequality  and  injtistlce 
which  make  a  mockery  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can Idea. 

As  Jews  we  bring  to  the  great  demonstra- 
tion, in  which  thousands  of  us  proudly  par- 
ticipate, a  twofold  experience — one  of  the 
spirit  and  one  of  our  history. 

In  the  realm  of  the  spirit,  our  fathers 
taught  us  thousands  of  years  ago  that  when 
Ood  created  man.  be  created  him  as  every- 
body's neighbor.  Neighbor  Ls  not  a  geo- 
graphic term.  It  is  a  moral  concept.  It 
means  our  collective  responsibility  for  the 
preservation  of  man's  dignity  and  Integrity. 

From  our  Jewish  historic  experience  of 
three  and  a  half  thousand  years  we  say: 

Our  ancient  history  began  with  slavery  and 
the  yetUTiing  for  freedom. 

EKirlng  the  Middle  Ages  my  people  lived 
for  a  thousand  years  In  the  ghettos  of 
Europe. 

Our  modem  history  begins  with  a  procla- 
mation of  emancipation. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  It  Is  not  merely 
sympathy  and  compassion  for  the  black 
people  of  America  that  motivates  us.  it  is 
above  all  and  beyond  all  such  sympathies 
and  emotions  a  sense  of  complete  identifica- 
tion and  solidarity  bom  of  our  own  painful 
historic  experience. 

When  I  was  the  rabW  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Berlin  under  the  Hitler  regime,  I 
learned  many  things.  The  most  Important 
thing  that  I  learned  in  my  life  and  under 
those  tragic  circumstances  Is  that  bigotry 
and  hatred  are  not  the  most  urgent  problem. 


The  most  urgent,  the  most  disgraceful,  the 
rooet  shameful,  and  the  most  tragic  problem 
is  silence. 

A  great  people  which  had  created  a  great 
civilization  had  become  a  nation  of  silent 
onlookers.  They  remained  sUent  In  the  face 
of  hate,  In  the  face  of  brutality  and  lu  the 
face  of  mass  murder 

America  must  not  become  a  nation  of 
onlookers.  America  must  not  remain  silent 
Not  merely  black  America,  but  all  of  Amer- 
ica it  must  speak  up  and  act,  from  the 
President  down  to  the  humblest  of  us.  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  Negro,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  black  community  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  image,  the  idea  and  the  aspira- 
tion of  America  Itself. 

Our  children,  yours  and  mine  In  every 
school  across  the  land,  every  morning  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Republic  for  which  It  stands  and 
then  they,  the  children,  speak  fervently  and 
Innocently  of  this  land  as  a  land  of  "liberty 
and  Justice  for  all." 

The  time,  I  believe,  has  come  to  work  to- 
gether— for  It  Is  not  enough  to  hope  togeth- 
er, and  It  Is  not  enough  to  pray  together — U) 
work  together  that  this  children's  oath- 
pronounced  every  morning  from  Maine  Ui 
California,  from  North  to  South — that  this 
oath  will  become  a  glorious,  unshakable 
reality  In  a  really  renewed  and  united 
America - 

A     PHILIP  RANDOLPH,   SLEKPINC  CAR  PORTERS 

We  are  gathered  here  in  the  largest  demon- 
stration in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  Let 
the  Nation  and  the  world  know  the  meaning 
of  our  numbers.  We  are  not  a  pressure 
group,  we  are  not  an  organization  or  a  group 
of  organizations,  we  are  not  a  mob.  We  are 
the  advance  guard  of  a  massive  morale  revo- 
lution for  jobs  and  freedom. 

This  revolution  reverberates  throughout 
the  land  touching  erery  city,  every  town. 
every  village  where  black  men  are  segregated, 
oppressed  and  exploited. 

But  this  civil  rights  revolution  Is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Negroes;  nor  is  It  confined  to 
civil  rights.  Our  white  allies  know  that  they 
cannot  be  free  while  we  are  not.  And  we 
know  that  we  have  no  interest  In  a  society 
in  which  6  million  black  and  white  people 
are  imemplayed,  and  millions  more  live  in 
poverty. 

Nor  U  the  goal  of  our  civil  rlghU  revolution 
merely  the  passage  of  civil  rights  legislation 
Yes.  we  want  all  public  accommodations 
open  to  all  citizens,  but  those  accommoda- 
tions win  mean  little  to  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  use  them. 

BacKs  school  aid 
Yes,  we  want  a  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Act,  but  what  good  will  It  do  If  profits  geared 
to  automation  desUoy  the  jobs  of  millions 
of  workers,  black  and  white? 

We  want  Integrated  public  schools,  but 
that  means  we  also  want  Federal  aid  to 
education,  all  forms  of  education. 

We  want  a  free  democratic  society  dedi- 
cated to  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
advancement  of  man  along  moral  lines. 

Now,  we  know  that  real  freedom  will  re- 
quire many  changes  in  tl;e  Nation's  political 
and  social  philosophies  and  Institutions 
F<ir  one  thing  we  must  destroy  the  notion 
that  Mrs.  Murphy's  jwoperty  rights  Include 
the  right  to  humiliate  me  because  of  the 
color  of  my  skin. 

The  sanctity  of  private  property  takes  sec- 
ond place  to  the  sanctity  of  a  human  person- 
ality. 

The  plain  and  simple  fact  Is  that  until  we 
went  Into  the  streets  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  was  indifferent  to  our  demands. 

All  who  deplore  our  militants,  who  exhort 
patience  In  the  name  of  a  false  peace,  are 
In  fact  supporting  segregation  and  exploita- 
tion. They  would  have  social  peace  at  the 
expense  of  social  and  racial   Justice.     They 
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are  more  concerned  with  easing  radal  t«B- 
slons  than  enforcing  racial  damoeraey. 

The  months  and  years  ahead  will  bring  new 
evidence  of  masses  in  motion  for  fresdom. 
The  march  on  Washington  is  not  the  climax 
to  our  struggle  but  a  new  beginning,  not  only 
for  the  Negro  but  for  all  Americans,  for  per- 
Btm&l  freedoms  and  a  better  life. 

Look  for  the  enemies  of  Medicare,  of  higher 
minimum  wages,  of  social  security,  of  Ped- 
enU  aid  to  education,  and  there  you  will  And 
the  enemy  of  the  Negro,  the  coalition  of  Dlzl- 
crats  and  reactionary  Republicans  that  seek 
to  dominate  the  Congress. 

We  must  develop  strength  in  order  that 
we  may  be  able  to  back  and  support  the  civil 
rights  program  of  President  Kennedy. 

We  here,  today  are  only  the  first  wave. 
When  we  leave  it  will  be  to  carry  on  the  civil 
rights  revolution  home  with  us.  Into  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  land.  And  we  shall 
return  again,  and  again,  to  Washington  In 
ever-growing  numbers  until  total  freedom 
is  ours. 

MRS.  DAIST  BATES,  NAACP  OniBCTOB 

The  women  of  this  cotmtry,  Mr.  Randolph, 
pledge  to  you,  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Boy 
Wllklns  and  all  of  you  fighting  for  civil 
liberties,  that  we  will  Join  hands  with  you 
as  women  of  this  country. 

We  will  kneel-in,  we  will  sit-in.  until  we 
can  eat  in  any  counter  In  the  United  Stat«a. 
We  will  walk  untU  we  are  free,  untU  we  can 
walk  to  any  school  and  take  our  children 
to  any  school  In  the  United  States.  And  ws 
win  sit-in  and  we  will  kneel-in  and  we  will 
lle-ln  If  necessary  until  every  Negro  in  Amer- 
ica can  vote.  This  we  pledge  you,  the  women 
of  America. 

WALTEB  P.   REUTHE«,   AUTT>   WOBKXBS   PBBSmKNT 

For  100  years  the  Negro  has  searched  for 
first-class  citizenship.  I  believe  that  they 
cannot  and  should  not  wait  until  some  dis- 
tant tomorrow — they  should  demand  free- 
dom now.    Here  and  now. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  every  American 
to  share  the  impatience  of  the  Negro  Amer- 
icans. And  we  need  to  Join  together,  to 
march  together  and  to  work  together  until 
we've  bridged  the  moral  gap  between  Amer- 
ican democracy's  noble  promises  and  its  ugly 
practices  in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 

There  is  a  lot  of  noble  talk  about  brother- 
hood and  then  some  Americans  drop  the 
brother  and  keep  the  hood. 

To  me.  the  civU  rights  question  is  a  moral 
question  which  transcends  partisan  politics, 
and  this  rally  today  should  be  the  first  step 
in  a  total  effort  to  mobilize  the  moral  con- 
science of  America  and  to  ask  the  people 
In  Congress  of  both  parties  to  rise  above  their 
partisan  differences  and  enact  civil  rights 
legislation  now. 

Now  the  President — President  Kennedy — 
has  offered  a  comprehensive  and  moderate 
bill.  That  bill  is  the  first  meaningful  step. 
It  needs  to  be  strengthened.  It  needs  IVPC 
and  other  stronger  provisions.  And  the  Job 
question  is  crucial;  because  we  will  not  solve 
education  or  housing  or  public  accommoda- 
tions as  long  as  millions  of  American  Negroes 
are  treated  as  second-class  economic  citizens 
and  denied  jobs. 

I  am  for  civil  rights,  as  a  matter  of  human 
decency,  as  a  matter  of  common  morality. 
But  I  am  also  for  civil  rights  because  I  be- 
lieve that  freedom  is  an  indivisible  value. 
That  no  one  can  be  free  unto  himself,  and 
when  Bull  (formerly  Safety  Commissioner 
Eugene)  Oonnor  with  his  police  dogs  and 
firehoses  destroys  freedom  in  Birmingham 
he  is  destroying  my  freedom  in  Detroit. 

This  rally  is  not  the  end,  it's  the  beginning. 
It's  the  beginning  at  a  great  moral  crusade 
to  arouse  America  to  the  unfinished  work 
of  American  democracy.  The  Oongrem  has 
to  act.  And  after  they  act,  we  have  much 
work  to  do. 


BOT  wukxms,  nSUUTUB  bbcbxtabt,  kaacp 
We  came  to  speak  here  to  our  Congress,  to 
those  men  and  women  who  speak  here  for 
us  in  that  marble  forum  over  yonder  on  the 

mu. 

They  know,  from  their  vantage  point  here, 
of  the  greatness  of  this  whole  Nation,  of  its 
reservoirs  of  strength,  and  of  the  sicknesses 
which  threaten  always  to  sap  its  strength 
and  to  erode,  in  one  or  another  selfish  and 
stealthy  and  specious  fashion,  the  precious 
liberty  of  the  individual  which  Is  the  haU- 
mark  of  our  country  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

We  want  employment  and  with  it  we  want 
the  pride  and  responsibility  and  self-respect 
that  goes  with  equal  access  to  Jobs.  There- 
fore we  want  an  FEPC  bill  as  a  part  of  the 
legislative  package. 

Now  for  9  years  our  parents  and  their 
children  have  been  met  with  either  a  flat  re- 
fusal or  token  action  In  school  desegrega- 
tion. Every  added  year  of  such  treatment  is 
a  leg  iron  upon  our  men  and  women  of  1980. 
The  civil  rights  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion In  the  Congress  must  give  new  powers 
to  the  Justice  Department  to  enable  it  to 
speed  the  end  of  Jim  Crow  schools.  South 
and  North. 

Now.  my  friends,  all  over  this  land,  and 
especially  in  parte  of  the  Deep  South,  we  are 
beaten  and  kicked  and  maltreated  and  shot 
and  killed  by  local  and  State  law  enforce- 
ment oflksers. 

It  Is  simply  Incomprehensible  to  us  here 
today  and  to  millions  of  others  far  from 
this  spot  that  the  UJ3.  Ctovernment,  which 
can  regulate  the  c(»itents  of  a  pill,  appar- 
ently Is  powerless  to  prevent  the  physical 
abuse  of  citizens  within  Its  own  borders. 

Now,  the  Preeldent's  propKieals  repreeent 
so  moderate  an  approach  that  if  it  is  weak- 
ened or  eliminated,  the  remainder  wiU  be 
little  nK)re  than  sugar  water. 

Now,  we  expect  the  passage  of  an  effective 
civil  rights  bill.  We  commend  thoee  Re- 
publicans in  both  Houses  who  are  wc«-klng 
for  it.  We  salute  those  Democrats  in  both 
Houses  who  are  working  for  it. 

In  fact,  we  even  salute  those  from  the 
South  who  want  to  vote  for  it  but  dont 
dare  to  do  so.  And  we  say  to  thoee  people. 
Just  give  us  a  little  time,  and  one  of  these 
days  well  emancipate  you.  They'll  get  to 
the  place  where  they  can  come  to  a  civil 
rights  rally,  too. 

If  those  who  support  the  bill  will  fight  for 
It  as  hard  and  as  skillfully  as  the  southern 
opposition  fighte  against  it,  victory  will  be 
ours. 

na.    KABTTN    LUTHXB    KINO,    JB.,    SOUTHZBN 
CBBISTIAM    LBADKRSHIP    CX>NrZBXNCX 

Now  Is  the  time  to  make  real  the  promises 
of  democracy.  Now  is  the  time  to  rise  from 
the  dark  and  desolate  valley  of  segregation  to 
the  sunlit  path  of  racial  Justice.  Now  is  the 
time  to  lift  our  Nation  from  the  quicksands 
of  racial  Injustice  to  the  solid  rock  of  broth- 
erhood. Now  is  the  time  to  make  Justice  a 
reality  for  all  of  Ood's  children. 

There  will  be  neither  rest  nor  tranquillity 
in  America  until  the  Negro  is  granted  his 
cltiaenshlp  rlghte.  The  whirlwinds  of  revolt 
will  continue  to  shake  the  foundations  of  our 
Nation  until  the  bright  day  of  Justice 
emerges. 

And  that  is  s(»nethlng  that  I  must  say  to 
my  people  who  stend  on  the  threshold  which 
leads  to  the  palace  of  Justice.  In  the  process 
of  gaining  our  rightful  place  we  must  not  be 
guilty  of  wrongful  deeds. 

Again  and  again,  we  must  rise  to  the  ma- 
JesUc  helghte  of  meeting  physical  force  with 
soul  force.  The  marvelous  new  militancy 
which  has  engxilfed  the  Negro  community 
must  not  lead  us  to  a  distrust  of  all  white 
people,  for  many  of  our  white  brothers  as 
evidenced  by  their  presence  here  today  have 
come  to  realise  that  their  destiny  is  tied  up 
with  our  destiny. 


Never  be  aatisfted 
There  are  those  who  are  asking  the  devo- 
tees of  civil  rights,  "When  win  you  be  satis- 
fled?"  We  can  never  be  satisfied  as  long  as 
the  Negro  Is  the  victim  of  the  unspeakable 
horrors  of  police  brutality.  We  can  never  be 
satisfied  as  long  as  our  bodies,  heavy  with  the 
fatigue  of  travel,  cannot  gain  lodging  in  the 
motels  of  the  highways  and  the  hotels  of  the 
cities. 

We  can  never  be  satisfied  as  long  as  our 
children  are  stripped  of  their  selfhood  and 
robbed  of  their  dignity  by  signs  stetlng  "for 
whites  only."  We  cannot  be  satisfied  as  long 
as  the  Negro  in  Mississippi  cannot  vote  and 
the  Negro  in  New  York  believes  he  has  noth- 
ing for  which  to  vote. 

No;  we  are  not  satisfied  and  we  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  Justice  rolls  down  like  water 
and  righteousness  like  a  mighty  streEim. 

Now,  I  am  not  unmindful  that  some  of  you 
have  come  here  out  of  great  trials  and  tribu- 
lations. Some  of  you  have  come  fresh  from 
narrow  jail  cells. 

Continue  to  work  with  the  faith  that 
honor  In  suffering  is  redemptive.  Go  back 
to  Mississippi,  go  back  to  Alabama,  go  back 
to  South  Carolina,  go  back  to  Oeorgla,  go 
back  to  Louisiana,  go  back  to  the  slums  and 
ghettos  of  our  northern  cities,  knowing  that 
somehow  this  situation  can  and  will  be 
changed.  Let  us  not  wallow  in  the  valley  of 
despair. 

Now,  I  say  to  you  today,  my  friends,  so 
even  though  we  face  the  difficulties  of  today 
and  tomorrow,  I  still  have  a  dream.  It  is 
a  dream  deeply  rooted  in  the  American 
dream.  I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  this 
Nation  will  rise  up  and  live  out  the  true 
meaning  of  Ite  creed :  "We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal." 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  on  the  red 
hills  of  Georgia  the  sons  of  former  slaves  and 
the  sons  of  former  slaveowners  will  be  able 
to  sit  down  together  at  the  table  of  brother- 
hood. 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  even  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  a  Stote  sweltering  with 
the  people's  injustice,  sweltering  with  the 
heat  of  oppression,  will  be  transformed  into 
an  oasis  of  freedom  and  JusUoe. 

I  have  a  dream  that  my  four  little  chil- 
dren will  one  day  live  in  a  nation  where  they 
will   not  be  Judged   by  the  color  of  their 
akin,  but  by  the  content  of  their  character. 
This  is  our  hope.    This  is  the  faith  that  I 
go  back  to  the  South  with — ^with  this  faith 
we  will  be  able  to  hew  out  of  the  mounteln 
of  despair  a  stone  of  hope. 
jaueb  tabmbs,  national  dibbctob  or  coax 
(DeUvered    by    Floyd    B.    McKessick,    na- 
tional chairman  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality,  for  Mr.  Parmer,  who  is  in  Jail  In 
Louisiana  on  charges  stemming  from  civil 
righto  demonstrations.) 

Prom  a  soft  Louisiana  parish  Jail,  I  salute 
the  march  on  Washington  for  Jobs  and  free- 
dom. Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  freedom 
fighters  Jailed  with  me  in  Plaquemine,  La., 
also  send  their  greetings. 

I  wanted  to  be  with  you  with  all  my  heart 
on  this  great  day.  My  imprisoned  brothers 
and  Bisters  wanted  to  be  there  too.  I  can- 
not come  out  of  Jail  while  they  are  stUl  in; 
for  their  crime  was  the  same  as  mine — 
demanding  freedom  now.  And  most  of  them 
will  not  come  out  of  Jail  until  the  charges 
are  dropped  or  their  sentences  reversed. 

I  know  that  you  will  imderatand  my  ab- 
sence. So  we  cannot  be  with  you  today  in 
body,  but  we  are  with  you  In  spirit.  By 
inarching  on  Washington  your  tramping 
feet  have  spoken  the  message — ^the  message 
of  our  trouble  in  Louisiana. 

You  have  come  from  all  over  the  Nation 
and  in  one  mighty  voice  you  have  spoken  to 
the  Nation.  Tou  have  also  q>oken  to  the 
world.  Tou  have  said  to  the  world  by  your 
presence  here  as  our  successful  direct  action 
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In  numberlMS  cMlM  baa  aald.  that  In  the 
cteya  of  thwrMMHWl— r  bombs.  vLoleivc*  Is 
outmotUd  to  th*  aoluUon  of  the  prohJwna  of 


It  to  A  tnith  tkat  DMda  to  be  stMUtad 
loudif.  And  B»  on*  atoe  «n]rwh«r«  in  ttM 
workl  U  aftTlBC  tt  M  ip«U  m  Um  AriMtrtcan 
N«fro  throuch  (balr  non  violent  direct 
actioa. 

[Prom  ttM  Maw  York  TUnea.  Auf.  29.  IMS] 
SKKTcana  or  na  10  Jmhwwm*  or  Cim.  Rights 
oa  WAaauMCTOM 

AltSCAKIf 

ExecutlTe  dlractor  of  the  National  Catho- 
lic Conference  for  Interracial  Justice.  Was 
organiser  and  aaacuUva  aecretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Coofemioe  on  Religion  and  Race  in 
Chicago  a  ]raar  afo.  Graduate  of  St.  John's 
University  in  lllnaaaota.  Author  of  "The 
New  Negro"  and  "Race:  Challenge  to  Re> 
Ilglon.*  llarrlad.  father  of  four  children. 
Thirty-one  yean  old.  Did  graduate  work  Ln 
sociology  at  tba  University  of  Chicago.  Was 
social  worker  Xor  Uie  Chicago  Department 
of  Welfare.  Acted  aa  buslneas  and  circula- 
tion manager  of  Today  magazine.  Field 
repreaentatlTe  of  the  Catholic  Interracial 
CouncO  of  Chloaco.  Later,  its  assistant  di- 
rector and  action  director. 

im.  awMwa  caaaoif  blaks 
Chief  executive  olBcer  of  the  United  Prea- 
byterlan  Chardi  In  the  U.SA.  PreaMent 
of  the  Natkjoal  Oooncil  of  Churehee  of 
Christ  until  IMT,  now  aervea  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  eo«nellls  eommisslao  on  religion 
and  race.  Urbane,  totighminded  Ulieral. 
Attended  LawreneevlUe  School,  Princeton, 
and  Prlnoeton  Theological  Seminary. 
Tanght  school  In  India,  taught  religion  at 
Williams  College  and  has  held  pulpits  in 
Pasadena.  CaUf.,  Albany,  N.T..  and  New 
York  City.  Waa  an  opponent  of  McCarthy- 
ism  In  the  liMO^.  Arreeted  in  a  Baltimore 
civil  rights  demonstration  this  summer. 
Fifty-six  yeara  old.  Is  married  to  the  former 
Vallna  Ollleaple.    No  children. 

Maamr  LUTHxa  Kxifc.  n. 

Founder  and  prealdent  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadwahlp  Conference.  Helped 
direct  the  Negro  bus  boycott  in  Montgomery, 
Ala^  la  19M  and  the  Birmingham  demoo- 
stratlona  laat  May  that  preceded  the  sum- 
mer's national  wave  of  proteata.  Haa  been 
la  JaU  at  leaat  U  times.  Travels  a004MW 
miles  a  year  on  elvU  rights  buslnsas.  Son  of 
a  clergyman,  to  eopaator  of  Kbeneaer  Baptist 
Church  in  Atlanta.  Left  Mcrehoaae  Col- 
lege in  Atlanta  In  IMS  to  attend  Crooer 
Theological  Seminary,  Chester.  Pa.,  where 
he  waa  voted  outatandlng  student  In  his 
clasL  Recetred  Fh.  D.  from  Boston  College 
in  IMS.  Mkrrtad  to  the  former  Coretta 
Scott.    Is  S4  years  old.    Has  three  children. 

jOBif  urwn 
Chairman  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Oonmlitee.  At  36.  youngeat 
of  dvU  rights  taadara.  Former  phlloaophy 
student  at  Flak  University,  NaahviUe.  Grad- 
uate of  Anaartoaa  Bapttot  Seminary.  Took 
part  In  freedom  ride  from  Washington  to 
Birmingham.  Al*..  In  1961.  Beaten  by  white 
mob  when  ridara  arrived  at  Montgomery. 
Ala.  Arreeted  M  timm  in  civil  rights  demon- 
stratl<»a.  Was  slao  attacked  by  a  whiu 
during  a  freedom  ride  stop  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Sueceedsd  Ohorlee  McDew,  becoming 
the  third  ohalrstfUt  of  the  student  commit- 
tee, known  popalarly  as  SNICK.  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  mlktant  Maahville  group,  which 
haa  provided  a  Bumbar  at  toaders  to  the  civil 
righta  struggle.     I*  unmarried. 

VLOTs  a.  M'KiasiCK 

National  dialnnan  of  the  Congress  of 
Racial  BqpiaUty.  Marching  in  place  of  CORE 
prealdent,  Jmbm  Vknner,  who  cboae  to  re- 
main in  JaU  la  Loulalana  rather  than  come 
to  Waahlngton.     Joined  civil  rights  move- 


ment at  age  of  12  when  pickets  from  his 
home  town  of  AshevUle,  N.C.,  denutostrated 
at  the  State  capitol  In  Balel«h  against  lack 
of  accreditation  for  the  Negro  law  school  at 
North  Carolina  College.  Graduate  of  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Law  School,  where 
he  became  the  first  Negro  to  atteud  alter 
winning  a  suit  to  force  his  acLiulssloD.  Large- 
ly authored  the  Durham  plan.  succeBsriil  ne- 
gotiating formula  used  In  Durham  and  other 
North  Carolina  cities.  Married  to  the  (urmer 
Evelyn  Williams.     Has  four  children 

SABBI  JOACHIM   PWINZ 

President  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
Exp>elled  from  Germany  by  Adolf  Elchmann 
In  1937.  when  he  was  rabbi  of  the  Berlin  Jew- 
ish Community.  Rabbi  of  Temple  B'nal 
Abraham  In  Newark.  N  J.  In  1939.  A  life- 
long Zionist,  he  quit  the  active  Zionist  move- 
ment when  Israel  became  a  nation  in  194B. 
a  step  that  brought  him  mtich  criticism. 
Has  been  In  frequent  civil  rights  controver- 
sies. Won  a  Mhel  rult  agatn.it  a  rightwlng 
magazine  that  called  him  a  Communist. 
Has  tieen  a  U.S.  citizen  since  1044.  Married 
to  the  former  Hlide  Ooldschmldt.  Has  four 
children,  one  by  adc^tlon.    Is  61  years  old. 

A      PHULlr    SANDOLPH 

Director  of  the  march  on  Washington  for 
Jobs  and  freedom.  Founder  and  president  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters. 
Only  Negro  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
Organizer  of  two  previous  mass  movements 
on  the  Capital,  including  the  marcb-on- 
Washington  movement  in  1941.  the  anteced- 
ent of  today's  march,  which  pronipCed  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  establish  the 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission. 
Born  in  Crescent  City.  Fla..  son  of  a  preacher. 
Worked  his  way  through  the  City  College 
Arrested  in  1917  but  soon  released  for  oppo- 
sition to  entry  in  World  War  I.  Is  74  and 
married  to  the  former  Lucille  Campbell — 
and  to  the  works  of  Shaw  and  Shakesp>eare. 

WALTKX    p.    KXt;TBEX 

President  of  the  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers Union,  vice  president  and  head  of  the 
Industrial  union  department  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  An  oldtlmer  at  picketing  and  lalx>r 
demonstrations.  One  of  three  members  of 
the  AFL-CIO  executive  council  who  strongly 
criticized  that  group's  failure  earlier  this 
month  to  endorse  today's  march.  Is  married 
to  the  former  May  Wolf.  Has  two  children. 
Is  &6  years  old.  Father  and  grandfather  were 
active  union  olBcials.  Completed  high  school 
through  night  courses.  Active  tennis  player, 
swimmer,  and  lilker.  Received  CIO's  award 
for  furthering  flght  against  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  late  1940's. 

SOT  whjcins 

Executive  secretary  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  Chairman  of  Uie  leadership  confer- 
ence on  civil  righU.  Joined  the  NAACP  in 
1931,  after  resigning  the  managing  edltorahip 
of  the  Kansas  City  Call.  Served  as  assistant 
secretary,  under  the  late  Walter  White. 
Elected  to  succeed  White  in  195fi.  NaUve  of 
St.  Louis,  was  graduated  from  University  of 
Minnesota  In  1923.  Martled  the  former 
Aminda  Badeau  Ln  1929.  Is  62  years  old. 
Succeeded  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  in  1934  as 
editor  of  the  Crisis,  official  organ  of  the 
NAACP.  Avid  reader  and  author  In  his  own 
right.  Received  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  St.  Paul. 

WHITWST    M.    TOITNO.    JB. 

Executive  director  of  the  National  Urban 
League.  Forty-two  years  old.  Former  dean 
of  Atlanta  University's  School  of  Social  Work. 
Abandoned  premedicai  studies  for  social  work 
after  combat  engineer  duty  In  the  Army  in 
ETurope  in  World  War  n.  Joined  staff  of  St. 
Paul  Urban  League  in  1947.  Became  director 
of  Omaha  Urban  League  In  1960.  Quit  in 
19S4  to  accept  the  Atlanta  University  post. 
Served    on    the    President's    Committee    on 


Youth  Employment  and  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Opportunity  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Received  the  Fiorina  Lasker  award 
In  19M  for  outstanding  achievement  in  the 
field  of  Bodal  work.  Elected  head  uf  National 
Urban  League  in  1961. 


I  From   the   Washington  Post,   Aug    29,   1963] 
Living  PErmoN 

Freedom — the  sound  and  spirit  of  the 
v.ord  allXe — reverberated  yesterday  across 
the  grounds  of  the  Washington  Monument. 
\i  the  end  of  the  Mail,  inside  the  great 
Memorial  erected  to  his  memory,  the  gaunt, 
grave,  silent  figure  of  the  Oreat  Emancipa- 
tor sjit  and  listened,  rememl^ering,  perhaps. 
the  words  of  other  marchers  for  freedom 
lon^;,  long  ago:  "We  are  coming.  Father 
Abraham.  300.000  strong."  Surely  Abraham 
Lincoln  yesterday  heard  the  voices  singing 
"Glory,  Glory.  Hallelujah, '  demanding  ful- 
fillment at  last  of  the  promise  for  which 
he  lived  and  died,  and  shouting  with  simple 
faith  In  themselves  and  In  their  fellow 
Americans-  "We  shall  overcome.  We  shall 
overcome." 

They  came  from  every  portion  of  Ameri- 
ca California  had  a  throng  there  under 
a  proudly  held  banner  of  the  State.  There 
was  a  delegation  from  West  Memphis.  Ark. 
TTie  NAACP  of  Evanaville.  Ind..  turned  out 
In  strength.  So  did  the  NAACP  of  Slireve- 
port.  La  .  and  of  Erie.  Pa.,  and  of  Pittsfield. 
Mass ,  and  of  an  endless  catalog  of  the 
towns  and   cities  of  the  land. 

Every  kind  and  class  of  American  was 
there  The  Vermont  Stone  Cutters  Asso- 
ciation formed  a  goodly  group.  The  Amal- 
gamated Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher  Workers 
r>f  North  America,  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  the  civil  libertarians  of  every  hue, 
the  Protestants,  Catholics  and  Jews,  white 
men  and  black  men,  black  women  and  white 
women,  children  and  their  parents  and  their 
grandparents,  the  hiunble  and  the  great — 
all  were  present.  America  sent  to  that  great 
meeting  In  her  Capital  the  representatives 
of  every  one  of  her  manifold  aspects  and 
estates. 

It  was  part  picnic,  part  prayer  meeting, 
part  political  rally,  combining  the  l^est  and 
most  moving  features  of  each.  It  was  a 
happy  crowd,  much  more  gay  than  grim, 
full  of  warmth  and  good  feeling  and  friend- 
liness. Instinct  with  faith  and  high  hojse. 
united  In  a  sense  of  brotherhood  and  com- 
mon humanity.  It  waa  a  most  orderly 
march,  not  with  the  precision  of  a  military 
parade  but  with  the  order  that  grows  out 
of  a  clear  sense  of  common  purpose,  a  fixed 
and  certain   destination. 

No  one  could  view  that  vast  sea  of  faces 
turned  upward  toward  the  Lincoln  statue 
without  an  awareness  of  commitment  and 
dedication.  No  one  could  hear  the  scourging 
words  spoken  yesterday  by  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph and  Martin  Luther  King  and  others 
without  a  sense  of  guilt  and  grief  and 
shame.  No  one  could  hear  the  tones  of 
Marian  Anderson's  deep  and  beautiful  voice 
singing.  "He's  Got  the  Whole  World  in  His 
Hands."  without  profound  emotion  and  In- 
volvement 

If  the  words  spoken  yesterday  were  heard 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  at  one  end  of  the 
Mall,  let  us  hope  that  they  were  heard  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  the 
other  end.  For  this  was  something  much 
more  tlmn  a  mere  outlet  for  emotion.  Dr. 
King  was  altogetehr  right  in  saying  that 
Those  who  hope  that  the  Negro  needed  to 
blow  off  steam  and  will  now  t>e  content  will 
have  a  rude  awakening  if  the  Nation  returns 
to  business  as  usuaL  There  will  be  neither 
rest  nor  tranquillity  in  America  until  the 
Negro  is  granted  his  citizenship  rights.  The 
whirlwinds  of  revolt  will  continue  to  shake 
the  foundations  of  our  Nation  until  tlie 
bright  day  of  Justice  emerges." 
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There  is  a  magnificent  opporttmlty  at 
hand  to  cut  out  once  and  for  all  a  cancer 
in  America  demeaning  and  degrading  to  all 
Americans.  Not  Negroes  alone,  not  white 
lil)ertarlans  alone  but  Americans  in  gen- 
eral marched  yesterday — and  must  march 
In  unity  and  In  brotherhood  tomorrow  and 
tomorrow. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  29,  1968) 

EQUALn-T    Is    THxa    RlOHT 

The  huge  assemblage  of  Negro  and  white 
citizens  in  Washington  yesterday  to  demand 
equality  in  all  aspects  of  American  life  em- 
Ixxlled,  in  concept  and  in  execution,  the 
noblest  tradition  of  our  democracy.  It  re- 
flected their  conviction  that,  if  enough  of 
the  people  demonstrate  that  they  care 
enough,  no  force  In  the  United  States  is  more 
powerful  than  an  appeal  to  conscience  and 
to  basic  morality. 

They  massed,  200.000  strong,  at  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  Ijeslde  the  seated  figure  of  the 
President  who  signed  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  a  century  ago.  Their  declara- 
tions of  resolve  to  make  that  freedom  real — 
in  JolM,  voting  rights,  schools,  housing,  and 
access  to  places  of  public  accommodation — 
echoed  Lincoln's  own  warning:  "Those  who 
deny  freedom  to  others  deserve  it  not  for 
themselves;  and,  under  a  Just  God,  cannot 
long  retain  it." 

From  President  Kennedy  came  assurances 
that  most  Americans  have  given  decisive 
recognition  to  the  principle  that  every  citi- 
zen is  entitled  to  full  participation  In  the 
national  community.  How  decisive  this  rec- 
ognition is  In  Congress  will  be  demonstrated 
In  the  action  of  the  House  and  Senate  on 
the  President's  omnibus  civil  rights  bill. 
The  marchers  made  it  plain  that  they  re- 
garded the  administration  package  as  a  mini- 
mal legal  underpinning  for  equal  treatment 
and  equal  opportunity.  Any  sulistantlal 
dilution.  In  the  words  of  Roy  WUklna  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  would  make  the  bill  "little 
more  than  sugar  water." 

The  discipline  maintained  by  the  civil 
rights  pilgrims  was  as  impressive  as  their 
dedication.  That  so  vast  a  movement  could 
be  carried  out  with  such  deoorxun  to  a  trib- 
ute to  the  responsibility  of  both  leadera  and 
followers — a  responsibility  not  always  evi- 
dent in  other  demonstrations. 

It  was  a  day  of  special  gratification  for  A. 
Philip  Randolph,  the  74-year-oId  leader  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  who 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  American,  haa 
consecrated  his  life  to  the  fruition  of  the 
civil  rights  movement.  The  massive  dignity 
that  has  always  been  hto  armor  against  the 
walls  of  racial  exclusion  was  the  dominant 
characteristic  of  the  crusade  he  led  to  the 
Capital. 

Whether  the  march  will  change  any  votes 
on  Capitol  Hill  no  one  can  be  sure.  The 
segregationists  lost  no  time  in  making  it 
plain  that  they  were  unlmpreesed — that.  If 
anything,  they  were  more  confirmed  than 
ever  In  their  hostility  to  the  Prealdenti  pro- 
gram. But  for  those  who  were  uncommitted 
the  spirit  of  the  marchers  and  the  depth  at 
feeling  that  brought  them  hundreds  of  mllea 
to  Washington  must  leave  a  mark.  The 
Reverend  Charles  Blllups,  captain  of  a  bus- 
load of  AlalMuna  Negroes,  may  have  suouned 
it  all  up  liest. 

"The  only  weapon  we  have,"  he  declared, 
"Is  protest.  This  ride  isn't  going  to  be  a 
waste  of  time.  I  think  thto  march  will  be 
remembered  Indefinitely."    So  do  we. 

(From  the  Chicago's  American,  Aug.  29, 

19681 

A  SMnjNO  Makcb 

The  great  anxiety  among  friends  of  the 
Negroes  in  their  struggle  for  full  civil  righta 
was  that  the  march  on  Washington  should 
be  carried  out  in  good  order. 


It  did  better  than  that — it  was  carried 
out  In  extreme  good  nature.  With  some- 
thing like  200,000  people  engaged  in  it.  It 
moved  In  a  smiling  mass  from  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

The  object  of  the  march  was  to  persuade 
Members  of  Congress  to  vote  for  the  civil 
rights  bills.  Some  of  the  Members  called 
thto  "a  new  concept  of  lobbying."  It  was 
not,  however,  actually  new.  It  had  been 
tried  out,  unsuccessfully,  by  Coxey's  Army 
70  years  ago  and  by  the  bonus  marchers 
in  1932. 

Most  of  the  Congressmen  no  doubt  already 
had  their  minds  made  up  on  the  clvU  rights 
bill,  but  In  any  case  they  were  on  hand  to 
meet  the  Negro  leaders  and  discuss  the  mat- 
ter with  them.  This  was  made  much  sim- 
pler by  the  fact  the  marchers  were  not 
scowling  Uireats  of  reprisal  but  were  friendly 
and  confident. 

The  marching  crowd  was,  naturally,  mostly 
Negro,  although  thousands  of  white  people 
were  in  it  too.  The  marchers  had  poured 
into  Washington  from  every  part  of  the 
United  States  to  Join  In  the  demonstration. 
They  had  come  by  air,  by  train  (a  couple 
trainloads  were  from  Chicago),  by  automo- 
bile, and  by  bus.  Their  presence  made  it 
clear  that  the  Negroes  were  deeply  resolved 
to  get  the  rights  given  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  countless  white  people 
were  ready  to  help  them. 

The  gathering  of  the  huge  crowd  into  an 
organized  unit  was  a  tremendotis  task,  and 
we  congratulate  the  planners  and  man- 
agers— ^mostly  Negroes — on  accomplishing  It 
brlUianUy. 

A  well-arranged,  dignified  march  on  Wash- 
ington has  been  carried  out  at  last,  and  it 
to  a  pleastire  to  give  credit  for  it  to  the 
organizing  genius  of  Negro  leaders  and  to 
the  good  sense  and  friendly  outlook  of  the 
Negro  marchers. 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Aug.  29, 
1963] 


Ykstkxoat's  March 

James  Baldwin,  the  talented  Negro  writer. 
dealt  perceptively  with  the  problem  in  a  brief, 
off-the-cuff  interview  during  yesterday's  hto- 
t<Nic  march  on  Washington. 

It  to  time,  he  said,  for  Americans  to  get 
over  their  terror  of  the  Negro. 

If  It  to  time,  and  we  think  it  to,  the  march 
should  have  great  Impact. 

Clear  across  the  land  the  fearful  had  pre- 
dicted trouble.  Much  Washington  business 
waa  cloeed  on  the  ostensible  theory  that  traf- 
fic jams  thus  would  l}e  limited.  But  another 
motive  was  fear  of  vast  disorder,  llie  simple 
fact  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  aside  from  the 
assembly  area,  practically  was  deserted — as 
quiet  and  as  trafflc-free  as  on  a  Sunday 
morning. 

The  conduct  of  the  great  throng,  estimated 
at  more  than  200,000,  put  thoee  fears  to 
shame.  The  marchers  were  orderly,  well 
mannered,  and  quietly  dressed. 

There  was  no  disorder. 

For  thto,  great  credit  to  due  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  and  police  reserves,  the  National 
Guard,  and  other  special  forces  pressed  Into 
service  for  the  occasion.  These  men  con- 
ducted themselves  in  a  remarkably  friendly, 
kind,  and  relaxed  manner.  It  was  almost  as 
If  they,  themselves,  had  been  caught  up  in 
the  excitement  of  brotherhood.  In  any  case, 
they  left  no  doubt  as  to  whose  comfort  and 
safety  they  were  there  to  instire. 

The  marchers  disciplined  themselves. 
They  waited  patiently  for  their  turn  to  cross 
the  street,  standing  aside  so  those  In  the  rear 
could  see.  And  their  spvtXen  were  both 
dignified  and  articulate. 

To  our  mind,  the  spirituals  of  Mahalia 
Jackson  and  the  inspired  eloquence  of  the 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  King  most  closely 
reflected  the  spirit  of  the  throng,  and  the 
applause   they   evoked   could   be   heard    for 


blocics   beyond   the  Lincoln  Memorial.     In- 
deed, it  was  heard  around   the  world. 

Reverend  King  termed  the  Negro  "an  exile 
In  his  own  land." 

When  the  Negro  tried  to  cash  the  check 
of  liberty  written  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, he  said.  It  came  l»ck  marked  "In- 
sufficient funds."  But  still,  he  said,  he  re- 
fused to  l>elleve  the  "bank  of  Justice"  to 
bankrupt  and  urged  faith  and  trust  in  white 
citizens  saying,  "We  cannot  walk  alone." 

No  one,  of  course,  can  walk  alone,  erf  what- 
ever race  or  nationality  or  condition.  The 
human  family,  inevitably,  grows  closM-  and 
closer.  And  as  another  speaker  said  yester- 
day, in  a  world  which  has  created  the  ther- 
monuclear Ix>mb,  malice  to  a  suicidal  urge. 
If  the  Negro's  firm  determination  to  win 
social  progress  by  peaceful  protest  proves 
Itself,  he  will  have  contributed  Immeasur- 
ably to  the  stability  of  the  Institutions  which. 
In  aggregate,  represent  civilization  Itself. 

Close  your  eyes  to  the  dark  complexion  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  ■watchers  and 
one  heard  the  lesson  loud  and  clear;  then 
thto  did  not  seem  essentially  a  Negro  demon- 
stration at  all.  It  was  a  gathering  In  the 
authentic  American  tradition  of  trying  to  get 
ahead  through  barriers  of  dass  and  station. 
The  spiritual  overtones  were  phrased  In  the 
still  familiar  catchwords  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  independence. 

All  In  all,  yesterday's  march  was  a  respect- 
ful exercise  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  as- 
semble and  petition  for  redress  of  grievances. 
It  to  difficult  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  itot 
of  eight  demands  to  which  they  pledged 
themselves,  though  many  may  question  the 
suggested  methods  of  achieving  them. 

The  judgment  of  those  who  Inspired  the 
march,  and  perstoted  against  the  advice  of 
even  many  of  their  friends,  was  amply  vindi- 
cated. 

The  demonstration  to  bound  to  have  a  fa- 
vorable effect,  both  on  Congress  and  the 
country. 

IProm  the  Evening  Star,  Atig.  29. 1963) 
Thk  March  and  Its  Mxanikg 

Yesterday  in  Washington,  all  In  all,  was 
a  good  day.  The  fact  that  such  a  massive 
demonstration  could  be  brought  off  with- 
out serious  mishap  was  in  Itself  htotorlc. 
The  organizers  of  the  demonstration,  and 
local  offlcials,  deserve  all  our  congratuto- 
tlons. 

There  was,  not  surprtolngly,  bitterness  In 
the  speeches.  Yet  the  things  that  seemed 
to  set  the  mood  of  the  occasion — and  that 
stick  in  one's  mind  today — were  the  good- 
natvtred  things.  The  cheerful  manners  dto- 
played  1;hroughout — the  expectant  atmos- 
phere at  the  Washington  Monument  as  each 
arriving  group  added  its  enthusiasm  to  the 
congregation — bobbing  signs  on  simllt  Con- 
stitution Avenue,  packed  for  an  hour  with  a 
chanting  tide  of  strollers — ^tlred  feet  being 
cooled  in  the  Reflecting  Pool— all  the  sing- 
ing— especiaUy  Mahal  to  Jackson,  suddenly 
bringing  the  crowd  to  roaring  life  with  her 
proud  trumpet  voice — the  hypnotic  swing  of 
Martin  Luther  King's  oratorical  finale.  And 
above  It  all  the  shadowy  figure  of  Lincoln, 
pensive  and  benevolent  on  hto  marble 
throne. 

The  march,  no  doubt,  gave  Negroes  new 
confidence  In  themselves  and  what  they  can 
accomplish;  otherwtoe.  it  seems  unlikely  to 
have  much  effect  on  civil  rights  progress, 
one  way  at  the  other.  Not  many  minds 
were  changed — certainly  not  In  Congress. 
Televtolon  watchers  around  the  country  who 
found  themselves  moved  by  the  proceedings 
were  not  segregationists  when  they  tuned 
In.  Perhaps  the  seal  of  the  marchers  them- 
selves, and  of  other  actlvlsta  in  the  cauae. 
may  have  been  sharpened  by  the  expwience 
here.  On  the  other  hand,  surveys  seem  to 
indicate  a  bad  reaction.  In  presumably  sym- 
pathetic urban  areas,  to  the  whole  concept 
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of  thia  AmnonArwOkm.  Whetber.  on  bal- 
ance. Um  •ffori  oC  AMVMi  M  was  worth  It 
In  •  practteal  aeaa*  wtn  be  debated  for  a 
long  time  to  oome. 

n  wlU  Dot  luv*  bMD  worth  it  If  the 
euphorU  oC  ibm  ociwrtnn  leads  to  impoealble 
hope*.  In  ttk«  dny^  ■paaehea,  one  line  re- 
curred again  and  agntn:  "We  want  freedom 
now."  It  !■  tanpottant  tbat  an  concerned 
undervtand  what  tlMM  words  legitimately 
mean — and  what  Ch«7  eannot  mean.  They 
cannot  mean  that  tha  Negro  Is  going  to 
achieve  full  stfttus  In  oar  system  now.  no 
matter  who  wishas  tfc.  If  be  expects  other- 
wise, he  Is  dooBMd  to  cruel  disappointment 

Freedom,  yea— In  a  formal  sense.  The 
Negro  Is  entitled  to  freedom  from  legal  re- 
straints on  his  eltlasnahlp  rights.  He  is 
JuatUled  in  inalstinc,  wtth  support  from  all 
Amerteans.  that  no  law  should  Inhibit  hU 
education,  houatof,  public  aooommodatlons. 
access  to  Jobs,  poUUeal  expression,  and  the 
like.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he  Is  not 
going  to  obtain  eran  theea  minimum  objec- 
tlTea  Immediately  and  everywhere.  And 
when  he  has  obtalaad  them,  as  he  must — 
when  his  OovemnMnt  finally  treats  him  as 
an  tadlvldual  cKlaen.  without  regard  to  the 
color  of  his  skta — the  problem  of  Negroes 
as  a  gronp  will  not  hare  been  solved.  Long 
after  leyal  segregation  ts  gone,  economic  and 
social  segregation  will  remain.  The  only 
process  that  Tdtlmataty  can  lead  large  nvun- 
bers  of  Ntogroes  out  of  their  trap  of  frustra- 
tion Is  the  hard,  slow,  cumulative  process  of 
education.  It  will  happen,  but  not  now. 
Not  this  year,  or  next  year,  or  in  this  gen- 
eration. 

All  intelligent  Kecro  leaders  know  this. 
Though  no  one  said  it  at  the  Lincoln 
ICemorlal  yesterday,  they  did  sing  it.  The 
anthem  of  this  rwolirtlon  Is:  "We  Shall 
Overcome — Someday."  That  last  word  was 
put  there  by  so«naone  who  knew  the  dif- 
ference between  truth  and  demagoguery. 

[From  the  New  York  Harald  Tribune.  Aug.  29. 

IMS] 

A   OaxAT  Dat   Off  Amseican   Histost 

Tha  march  on  Waahtnctoo  was  an  inspiring 
example  of  cooainietlva  citizenship.  It 
prorad  that  a  vast  number  of  people  can 
aasambia  in  ordar.  and  dignity,  for  a 
righteous  cause. 

The  demonstration  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
was  in  every  way  a  credit  to  all  its  leaders, 
and  to  all  its  participants.  They  did  what 
they  planned — to  speak  In  a  mighty  voice  for 
equal  rights  for  aU.  Credit  also  goes  to  the 
police,  who  conductad  themselves  superbly, 
to  the  administration,  which  gave  intelligent 
counsel,  and.  «•  m^ht  add.  to  i>otentlal 
troublemakers  who  dacKtod  on  reetralnt. 

Tha  cynic  can  saj  that  the  marchers  didn't 
change  a  single  TOta  tn  Oongresa.  They  may 
ask:  What  was  aooompUahad? 

Well,  tha  mere  fact  that  there  was  a  dem- 
onstration, in  such  alas  and  organlaed  suc- 
cesa.  advanced  tha  eaoaa  of  racial  equality. 
It  was  a  skillful  plaea  of  propaganda,  of 
course,  but  tha  march  on  Washington  can't 
be  lgn<»«d  as  a  permaatve  force.  Call  it 
preesure  if  you  wUl.  hut  it  was  pressure — 
peaceable,  decent,  and  honorable — for  what 
U  right. 

The  spirit  of  the  demonstration  spoke 
eloquently  for  Individual  rights,  and  its 
orderllnees  refleetad  tha  nobility  of  its  pur- 
pose and  the  dedication  of  its  movers.  We 
have  in  truth  wltneassd  a  historic  day  in 
the  flght  for  democratic  Ideals. 


CHICAOO   URBAN   I^AOUE   STATE- 

lonrr  on  civil  rights  lbqisla- 

TION 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.    Mr.  Presktant.  a  few 
weeks   ago   Mr.   Bdwln   C.    Berry,   tbe 


highly  respected  executive  director  of 
the  CThlcago  Urban  Leagrue.  presented  to 
me  a  forceful  and  Impressive  statement 
of  his  views  on  the  President's  civil 
rights  legislative  proposals  and  other 
legislation  in  this  field.  Mr.  Berry 
WTites  with  great  authority  and  under- 
standing of  the  effects  of  discrimination 
against  Negroes  In  public  accommoda- 
tions, schooling,  employmont.  volinE:,  and 
the  administration  of  Federal  prosram.s 
His  statement  is  constructive,  and  de- 
.serves  the  attention  of  all  Membei-s  of 
Congress.  I  hoc>e  it  will  be  widely 
studied:  and  I  ask  unanimou.s  con.sent 
that  it  he  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATXaCKNT     ST     B>WIN     C.     BcBKT,     EXBLUTIVK 

Diaacroa,   Cbicaoo   Urbam   Lxacib.   Satub- 

OAT,  August  3.  IMS.  in  thk  Omcs  or  Sen- 

AToa  Paul  H.  Docolas.  Chicago 

The  administration's  civil  rights  program 
is  an  imperative  first  step  to  help  Negroes 
in  Illinois  and  the  Nation  break  down  bar- 
riers which  restrict  thrlr  rights  to  equal 
opportunities. 

The  President's  omnibus  civil  rights  pack- 
age represents  the  historic  high  water  mark 
by  the  Federal  Oovernmetit  In  the  propoaal 
of  plans  and  policies  necessary  to  wipe  out 
second-class  citlsensbtp.  While  It  is  the 
furthest  Oovernment  has  ever  gone  nation- 
ally toward  providing  the  framework  for 
civil  rights  solution,  it  nevertheless  repre- 
sents the  irreducible  minimum  of  legislation 
urgently  needed  for  progress  In  human 
righU. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  on  this  legis- 
lation. There  can  be  no  watering  it  down. 
The  alternative  to  passage  of  this  legislation 
may  well  be  a  reign  of  strife  and  violence 
para)>-zlng  our  cities  which  could  do  untold 
and   irreparable  damage  to  our  society. 

In  brief,  the  OoverrLmeni's  program  calls 
for: 

1.  Equal  access  for  all  citizens  to  public 
places  such  as  hotels,  restnunuits,  and  the- 
aters. 

3.  Empowering  the  Attorney  General  to 
file  suits  against  school  boards  accused  of 
racial  discrimination  and  to  provide  aid  for 
school  districts  that  are  desegregating. 

3.  Broadening  the  Federal  manpower  and 
training  programs  to  reduce  unemployment. 

4.  Strengthening  the  powers  of  the  Pres- 
ident^i  Committee  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunities,  beaded  by  Vice  President 
Ltwdok  Johivson. 

5.  Creation  of  a  Federal  community  rela- 
tions service  to  assist  blraeial  commltteee  In 
towns  and  cities  to  bring  about  orderly  in- 
tegration. 

6.  To  extend  the  life  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

7.  To  strengthen  Negro  voting  rights  by  a 
Federal  statute  guaranteeing  the  tight  of 
any  person  with  a  sixth  grade  education  to 
vote. 

To  begin  with,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  all  minority 
groups  In  particular  will  benefit  If  these  for- 
ward steps  are  passed  by  Congress.  Life  will 
hold  new  meaning,  dignity,  and  opportunity 
for  ao  million  Negroes  as  well  as  many  mil- 
lions of  other  minority  group  persons  if  the 
President's  program  Is  enacted.  There  are 
more  than  1  mUUon  Mexican  Americans. 
5A>0.000  Jews.  900.000  Puerto  Rlcans.  500.000 
American  Indians,  and  700.000  persons  of 
orlantal  descant,  as  well  as  millions  of  par- 
sons of  the  Catholic  faith  who  frequently 
encounter  bias  and  wtio  will  be  benedted  by 
tha  President's  bUls. 

In  addlUon,  the  implementaUoc  of  dvll 
rights  legislation  will  provide  a  spur  that 
may  yet  energize  the  sluggish  pace  of  eco- 


nomic growth,  reduce  the  welfare  load,  re- 
duce expenditures  for  delinquency  and  de- 
pendency, and  curtail  the  staggering  burden 
of  foreign  aid  expenditures  necessitated,  in 
part,  by  the  resentment  of  colored  people 
ikbruad  lo  practices  of  racial  discrimination 
m  ihi.s  Country. 

PIBLK-    ACXOMMODATIONS 

If  aiiyihmg,  property  rlghu  of  Individual 
biisintssmcn  will  be  enhanced  and  property 
\. lines  increa."«ed  rather  than  curtailed  by 
these  civil  rights  proposals.  In  a  very  prac- 
tical sen^e.  the  dollar  value  of  any  business 
which  e.xrludes  certain  groups  from  its  pa- 
iron.ige  is  going  to  be  markedly  less  tlian  the 
dollar  volume  of  businesses  which  enjoy  non- 
resirlcuve  6.iles  policies.  Reports  from  the 
.^ouih  concerning  department  stores  which 
have  voluntarily  desegregated  Indicate  an 
early  upsurge  at  the  cash  register. 

The  only  persons  who  ought  be  denied 
the  right  to  patronize  public  places  are  those 
who  are  drunken  or  disorderly  and  whose 
presence  poses  a  real,  rather  than  a  fictional 
threat  to  property  rights.  Property  values 
In  America  have  been  increased  by  the  labor 
and  toil  of  persona  from  every  nation  in  tlie 
world  and  representing  every  faith,  race  and 
walk  of  life. 

Recently.  novelUt  John  Howard  Grlffln. 
author  of  "Black  Like  Me  "  darkened  his  skin 
color  and  went  Into  the  South.  The  black 
Mr  Oriffln  was  denied  service  at  numerous 
restaurants  and  department  stores.  He  then 
removed  his  artificial  color  and  returned  to 
the  same  places  of  business  to  find  that  he 
was  served  and  accepted.  It  Is  ludicrous  for 
diehard  southern  spokesmen  to  contend  that 
Mr  Oriffln.  the  white  man.  did  not  jeopardize 
properly  rights  but  that  Mr.  GrUBn,  the 
Negro,  did  If  anyone  Is  placing  the  property 
rights  of  a  businessman  in  Jeopardy,  it  is 
those  In  business  themselves  who  restrict 
their  dollar  volume  by  their  failure  to  serve 
nil  men  regardless  of  creed  or  color. 

The  public  accommodations  plank  will 
benefit  Negroes  traveling  through  not  only 
the  South  but  through  Northern  and  Western 
states,  too.  Right  here  In  neighboring  Indi- 
ana a  recent  civil  rights  sur\-ey  cited  In  the 
Hammond  Times  states  that  in  16  cities  cus- 
tomers are  denied  service  because  of  their 
color  In  22  percent  of  roller  rinks.  23  percent 
of  motels.  31  percent  of  trailer  courts.  4S  per- 
cent of  all  taverns,  and  5<J  percent  of  all  nurs- 
ing homes,  even  though  Indiana,  like  29 
other  States,  has  a  public  accommodations 
statute. 

Negroes,  today,  must  wear  an  invisible 
mask  of  psychological  scar  tissue  because 
of  their  rejection  by  headwaiters  and  motel 
operators  and  drugstore  soda  Jerks.  The  Ne- 
gro cannot  say  "I  want  a  soda"  or  "I  want 
a  glass  of  water"  but  "Where  can  I  get  a  drink 
of  water?"  or  "Where  can  I  get  a  soda?"  The 
further  south  one  travels  in  Illinois,  the  more 
frequent  is  the  discrimination  encountered 
In  public  places.  As  a  general  rule,  it  would 
seem  that  State  investigatory  commissions 
are  too  understaffed  to  give  early  attention 
to  charges  of  discrimination  in  public  places 
brought  by  Negroes.  Moreover,  if  past  per- 
formance  Is  any  kind  of  guide,  the  passage 
of  a  Federal  law  outlawing  bias  in  public 
places  will  give  countless  fairmlnded  and 
courageous  businessmen  throughout  the  Na- 
tion a  rationale  to  take  the  lead  in  inte- 
grating their  businesses.  Those  who  pres- 
ently fear  to  act  contrary  to  local  custom  can 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  a  new  national 
law  will  have  been  passed  obliging  them  to 
open  their  doors  to  Negro  Americans. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  the  public  accom- 
modations section  should  be  strengthened  to 
Include  stringent  penalties  against  business- 
men who  would  deny  service  to  Negroes. 
Men  must  be  Judged  In  the  American  tradi- 
tion— on  their  merits  as  individuals — rather 
than  on  their  ethnic  or  racial  origins.  It  Is 
the    most   galling   injustice   to  see   a   Negro 
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Judge  denied  a  cup  of  ooffee  in  a  diner  while 
a   white   hoodlum  dines  at   letaure  at  tha 

counter. 

SCHOOLS 

A  plank  in  the  propoeed  legislation  of 
urgent  concern  to  Negroes  in  both  the  North 
and  the  South  is  that  of  racial  segregation 
in  the   public  schools. 

The  Government  reports  that  since  the 
historic  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1064  strik- 
ing down  the  concept  of  "^wparata  bnt 
equal"  and  advising  school  districts  to  exer- 
cise "all  deliberate  speed"  in  deeegregattng. 
only  8  percent  of  southern  school  districts 
have  desegregated  their  facilities.  It  has 
been  said  that,  at  this  rate  of  progress,  it 
will  require  another  century  before  all  south- 
ern school  districts  have  integrated.  Here  In 
Chicago,  the  number  of  Integrated  schools  is 
hardly  any  different  than  that  of  the  South. 
Ninety  percent  of  all  pupils  attending  ele- 
mentary schools  are  enrolled  In  InstttutlonB 
that  are  completely  or  virtually  schools  of 
all.  or  one,  race.  As  you  know,  studies  by 
the  Urban  League  have  found  that  Negro 
students  here  are  attending  schools  with 
older  facilities  and  fewer  facilities,  with  more 
substitute  and  more  uneerttfled  teachers,  and 
with  lees  vocational  and  training  opportuni- 
ties than  their  white  counterparts.  It  is  not 
surprising  then  to  recognise  why  half  of  all 
Negro  youths  in  Chicago  fall  to  earn  their 
high  school  diplomas.  Although  their  need 
for  quality  and  equality  of  education  is  great, 
they  are  being  systematically  starved  and  de- 
prived of  the  knowledge  which  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  exercise  of  their  obligations  as 
citizens  and  to  their  right  for  equal  t^por- 
tunitles  in  employment. 

At  the  same  time,  the  preference  of  all- 
white  and  all-Negro  schools  Instills  feelings 
of  Inferiority  in  Negro  ehUdren  and  feelings 
of  racial  superiority  in  white  children.  White 
children  today  are  developing  the  unrealistic 
Idea  that  they  are  personally  superior  while 
Negro  children  develop  the  equally  vmreal- 
Istlc  Idea  that  they  arc  personally  inferior. 
Both  concepts  are  fallacious,  detrimental  to 
the  healthy  development  of  the  IndlTldtial. 
and  foster  personality  characteristics  which 
conflict  with  tbe  values  of  the  American 
democratic  tradition.  A  growing  body  of  evi- 
dence indicates  that  conftision.  conflict. 
moral  cyiUclsm  and  disrespect  for  authority 
is  occurring  in  white  children  because  of  the 
schism  between  our  religious  and  democratic 
principles  of  brotherhood  and  actiial  prac- 
tices of  segregation.  The  white  pupU  in  the 
all-white  school  begins  to  feel  that  the  moral 
law  does  not  apply  to  him,  that  racial  exclu- 
sion is  preferable:  and  acquires  distorted 
views  of  Negroes  with  whom  he  has  had  no 
contact.  In  turn.  Negro  pupils  suffer  feel- 
ings of  inferiority  and  personal  humlllatlan 
which  confuse  them  about  their  IndlTldual 
worth,  seriously  lower  their  levels  of  aspira- 
tion and  hinders  their  oapacity  to  team  and 
relate  to  others.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
Negro  pupils  in  segregated  schools  Can  dis- 
tinguish whether  their  institutions  are  segre- 
gated by  law,  as  in  the  South,  or  becauae  of 
housing  segregation,  as  In  the  North. 

A  Federal  law  empowering  the  Attorney 
General  to  file  suit  against  a  discriminatory 
school  system  would  have  particular  meaning 
here  in  Illinois  where  local  school  board*. 
under  the  provisions  of  the  newly  passed 
Armstrong  law,  are  obliged  to  cease  and  desist 
from  discrimination. 

The  administration's  prc^xMal  could  be 
strengthened  by  an  amendment  reqtilrlng 
segregated  districts  to  stibmlt  desegrt^atlon 
plans  as  well  as  tlmetahles  for  orderly 
changes  In  keeping  with  the  TJB.  Suprwae 
Court's  recent  decision  In  a  case  f^'ty^^^ti^ 
Memphis.  Tenn..  In  which  the  Court  declared 
that,  "The  basic  guarantees  of  our  CXmatltu- 
tlon  are  warrants  for  the  here  and  sow." 

On  the  subject  of  education.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that.  In  my  opinion,  tha  current 
riots  against  Negroes,  auoh  aa  tha  one  In 


Snglawood,  stem,  in  good  measiire,  from 
ited  schnoHng.  The  arrogance  which 
Man  InstlllB  in  white  children,  as  well 
aa  a  eynleal  disrespect  for  law  and  order  and 
the  notion  that  they  are  above  the  law,  is 
Tlalhla  In  the  trsglc  drama  now  being  enacted 
In  Knglewood,  where  hundreds  of  teenagers 
are  roaming  the  streets  in  defiance  of  the 
Negroes'  right  to  live  where  they  please. 

Theee  teenagers  may  have  been  taught 
about  democracy,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  words  about  equality  are  little  more 
than  abstractions  when  delivered  in  an  all- 
white  classroom  in  an  all-white  school  in 
an  all-white  neighborhood.  The  white 
power  structure  here  might  also  point  out 
that  the  right  to  live  where  one  pleases  in 
accordance  with  their  abUity  to  pay  is  the 
right  which  Negroes  are  attempting  to  assert 
by  nonviolent  means.  They  should  not  be 
dented  this  right  by  violence.  If  Bnglewood 
area  homeowners  are  so  concerned  about 
property  values,  they  can  begin  helping  to 
maintain  them  by  refraining  from  throwing 
roeka  through  windows. 

The  federal  Govenunent  ought  also  assist 
Wegroee  in  education  by  requiring  many  of 
the  smaller  colleges  which  discriminate 
against  them  to  accept  them  under  the  pub- 
lic aocoounodations  section.  This  should 
also  Include  banning  of  quota  systems  against 
Negroes  and  other  minorities  by  the  better 
white  medical  and  law  schools. 

EMPLOTMENT 

In  employment,  a  condition  of  chronic  eco- 
nomic depression  hovers  like  a  pall  over  Ne- 
gro communitleB  throughout  the  Nation. 
In  Chicago  11  percent  of  the  Negro  labor 
force  Is  unemployed  because  of  discrimina- 
tion and  automation.  Moreover,  in  no  year 
■inee  the  termination  of  the  Second  World 
War^haa  unemployment  among  Chicago  Ne- 
groes been  lees  than  10  percent.  The  Presi- 
dent has  eaM  that  any  community  suffering 
from  chronic  unemployment  in  excess  of  7 
percent  te  a  depressed  area  and  entitled  to 
special  federal  aid.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  city's  Negro  ghetto — housing 
900,000  persons  comprising  a  population 
greater  than  the  entire  city  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio — constltutee  such  a  depressed  area 
where  Joblessness,  hopelessness,  and  despair 
are  mortared  Into  the  brick  and  cement  of 
•Tsryday  life. 

While  Negro  Income  has  been  increasing 
here  and  nationally,  it  has  not  kept  pace 
with  increasing  Income  reported  l>y  white 
families.  According  to  figures  by  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  tbe  median  annual 
tnootne  of  Negro  families  has  declined  In 
the  past  decade  from  67  percent  that  of 
white  family  Income  to  53  percent  of  white 
fluBlly  income.  Today,  the  Negro  male 
worker  has  a  median  annual  income  of  $3,076 
as  compared  with  the  male  white  worker's 
gg.lST.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  extremely  dlffl- 
cult  for  any  worker  to  support  a  family  on 
gS.IST — or  HOC  a  week— much  less  $3,075.  or 
about  $00  a  week. 

Tor  these  reasons.  It  is  imperative  that 
7EPC  legislation  be  enacted  by  the  Congress 
to  outlaw  discrimination  in  private  Industry, 
even  though  it  has  not  yet  been  requested 
by  the  President.  The  recommendations  of 
Senaton  HoBxar  H.  Hxtiicphret  and  Abbaham 
RmooiT  calling  for  an  PEP  statute  on  the 
Connecticut  State  model  ought  be  trans- 
lated Into  legislation  and  law.  Their  recom- 
mendations, which  would  bar  bias  by  unions 
as  wen  as  employers,  and  in  promotion  and 
apprenticeship  and  other  training  programs, 
are  Indispensable  If  Negroes  are  to  aclileve  a 
higher  level  of  self-sufllciency. 

Magroee  have  been  systematically  denied 
equal  opportunities  tn  tinlona,  apprentice- 
ship programs,  and  vocational  schools  be- 
caoee  of  their  color.  The  resulU  tead  to  ra- 
porta  like  the  one  by  the  UjS.  Census  Btireau 
on  craftsmen,  foremen,  and  other  related 
In  Chicago  for   1960.     Thia  report 


disclosed  that,  of  345,000  workers  in  these 
areas,  only  18.181 — or  6 .8  percent — were 
Negro,  although  Negroes  made  up  about  25 
percent  of  the  city's  population.  Some  ex- 
cerpts from  that  report  docuntent  the  stone 
wall  of  racial  hatred  which  exists  against 
Negro  Jobseekers. 

"In  1960,  only  603  of  22.239  carpenters 
were  Negroes,  or  2.8  percent;  only  322  of 
14,050  electricians  were  Negroes,  or  23  per- 
cent; only  1.310  out  of  13.986  painters,  paper 
hangers,  and  glaziers  were  Negroes,  or  9.4 
percent;  only  270  of  llji40  plumbers  and 
pipefitters  were  Negroes;  only  62  out  of 
2,264  structural  metal  workers  were  Negroes; 
only  48  out  of  6,969  tinsmiths,  coppersmiths, 
and  sheet  metal  workers  were  Negroes — less 
than  1  percent;  out  of  1,089  boilermakers, 
only  34  were  Negroes;  out  of  29,041 
machinists  and  Job  fitters,  only  1.069  were 
Negroes;  out  of  11,742  printing  craftsmen  ex- 
cluding compositors  and  tyi>e8etterB,  only 
252  were  Negroee;  out  of  1.371  airplane 
mechanics,  only  50  were  Negroes;  out  of 
2,416  locomotive  engineers,  only  4  were 
Negroes;  and  out  of  1.653  locomotive  fire- 
men, only  21  wa%  Negroes." 

A  Federal  FEP  law  which  says  that  indus- 
try must  hire  qualified  Negroes,  but  which 
fails  to  (^len  up  labor  unions,  training  pro- 
grams, and  vocational  schools  to  permit  Ne- 
groes to  qualify  themselves  for  skilled  em- 
ployment is  only  kidding.  Americans  who 
adhere  to  the  interracial  oonununlty  of 
thought  will  no  longer  stand  for  such  tom- 
foolery. 

While  it  is  true  that  Negroes  are  making 
headlines  each  week  concerning  their  break- 
throughs in  new  employment,  progress  into 
the  skilled,  managerial,  and  professional  areas 
appears  to  be  far  less  rapid  than  the  rate  at 
which  unskilled  and  semiskilled  blue  collar 
Negroes  are  being  automated  out  of  work. 

In  the  professions  and  white  collar  posi- 
tions. anti-Negro  bias  has  turned  our  down- 
town areas,  at  rush  hours,  into  plaoee  which 
resemble  a  snowstorm  with  only  a  few  col- 
ored flakes  qjrinkled  In.  Nationally,  only  1 
Negro  in  16  holds  a  white  cellar  Job,  com- 
pared with  1  of  6  white  employees.  Locally, 
fields  siKsh  as  insurance,  hnnirir^g^  finance, 
electronics,  and  mass  communications  re- 
main predominantly  all-white  citadels.  In 
the  communications  field,  there  Is  no  clearer 
indication  of  America's  tuimnyn^f^  than  the 
news  poUcies  of  the  press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision with  their  full  coverage  of  clvU  rights 
and  their  general  dedication  to  the  concepts 
of  equality  on  one  hand — and  their  hiring 
policies  on  the  other  hand. 

A  F^Mteral  FBPC  eould  crumble  the  for- 
tresses of  discrimination  before  the  majesty 
of  the  law.  Here  in  niliKiis,  the  passage  of  a 
State  7EP  act  in  1961  brought  a  flood  of 
phone  calls  to  the  Urban  League  from  em- 
ployers requesting  qxiallfled  Negroes.  More 
than  100  axporations.  government  oflloes, 
and  other  places  of  business,  hired  Negroes 
for  the  first  tUne  or  promoted  Negroes  to 
skilled  or  professional  positions  for  the  flxst 
time  through  the  ofltees  of  the  Urban  Lesgue 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  new  law.  While  sig- 
nificant gains  were  made,  the  relatively  weak 
Illinois  statute  Is  not  sufficiently  Ineloslve  to 
bring  most  employoB  under  tlie  purview  of 
nonblas  legislation.  A  supporting  Federal 
law  regulating  Interstate  commerce  wonkl 
provide  a  framework  within  wi!xlch  Megroas 
who  have  fought  for  their  oountry  will  have 
the  o(^x>rtunlty  to  work  for  their  oountry. 

A  Federal  law  xegulatlag  employment  is 
desperately  needed  because  the  hlrtng  and 
promotioa  poUctes  of  employers— tf  tha  Chi- 
cago record  te  any  yardstiek — range  from  tok- 
•nlsm  to  radsm.  Hartsm  most  go  and  tokan- 
tam  must  go.  Tlia  grsat  cnrpoiattone  tn 
America,  who  control  the  hulk  at  tbe  wvatth. 
tb»  rseouresa.  and  the  flnsnrtng  for  oar  free 
enterprise  system  mtist  eactand  tha  American 
hsrltaga  of  tree  enterpriee  to  all  qoaUfled 
men  who  labor  and  toll  rather  than  to  only 
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quaUftod  whit*  umo.  Aa  the  Bureau  of  Jew- 
Uli  BnployBMBt  Ptobteau  reported  here  4 
years  aco.  at  iMSt  1.4M  Chlcafo  flrma  are 
known  to  bar  J«v^  CathoUca,  or  Protaatanta 
from  oOoa  jolM.  •com  700  of  thaae  firma  are 
large  corporatlooa.  ■oma  of  which  held  at  that 
tune  Federal  oontracta.  More  recently,  the 
AmerleaB  JawMi  Ooogreas  reported  that  dls- 
crlmlnatloa  by  prlvata  employment  agencies 
In  alx  major  elttas.  Including  Chicago.  Ls 
"ahocklngly  wMM^lWld"  and  that  90  percent 
of  the  employBMBt  acanclaa  surveyed  agreed 
to  fill  tatophon*  aaUa  for  "a  white  Protestant 
stanograpbtfr"  mwwn  though  they  are  prohib- 
ited from  dotaf  to  by  8tau  law. 

The  magnltuda  and  enormity  of  dimrrlml- 
natlon  agalnat  Nagroaa  waa  spelled  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Jawtab  ■mployment  Problems  re- 
port. It  Btudtod  UM  records  of  white  collar 
employment  agaortea  which  had  in  their  Qles 
90.000  appUaatkma  for  help.  Findings 
showed  that  37  pareant  of  the  positions  In- 
volved dlacrlmlnatloa  on  the  basis  of  religion 
or  natUxiallty  and  that  96  percent  of  the 
openings  ezeludad  nonwhltes.  While  I  have 
no  doubt  that  tbaa*  figures  have  improved  a 
few  percentaga  poAnta  alnce  1059.  I  am  also 
convlnoed  that  tha  avarage  qualified  Negro 
In  Chicago  today,  mora  likely  than  not.  will 
be  dlacrimlnatad  afalnat  at  the  emplojrment 
agency.  In  tha  amployara'  offlces.  In  the  union 
oaica.  In  tha  voeatkmal  school,  and  In  the 
apprantlcaahlp  pragram.  In  short,  every  sin- 
gle maana  by  whfteh  a  man  might  enter  into 
tha  work  foroa  ta  ordar  to  support  himself 
and  hia  family  la  almoat  certain  to  represent 
an  aconocnlo  bett&anaek  through  which  he 
can  only  craap  oa  all  fours  toward  the  shin- 
ing goal  of  a  daoant  Job. 

While  the  Praaldaut's  program  for  broad- 
ening the  FBdarml  manpower  and  training 
agenclea  ar*  Tltal.  It  la  Imperative  that  a  bill 
barring  dlacrlmlnatftoo  In  apprenticeabip.  on- 
the-job  training  and  other  joint  labor-man- 
agement training  programs  must  be  enacted. 
A  bill  introducad  savaral  weeks  ago  by  Repre- 
sentative OoDBif  Rbi»  of  New  York  calling 
for  the  creation  of  a  flTS-member  apprentice- 
ship training  eommlaaton  appointed  by  the 
Prealdent  to  ragnlata  labor  organizations, 
employers  and  ontatn  other  hiring  and  train- 
ing organisations  would  do  much  to  get  at 
the  taproota  of  Miployment  discrimination 
and  deaervea  pubUe  anpport. 

UntU  Job  bias  Is  removed.  Chicago  will 
continue  to  suffar  loasea  which  have  been 
eatlmated  at  a  mtwimmin  of  9600  million  an- 
nually. This  Is  shaar  economic  stupidity 
It  la  a  flagrant  waste  of  purchasing  power, 
manpower  and  brainpower.  Nationally,  the 
Urban  Laagua  astlmatss  the  country's  loaaes 
from  amploymani  discrimination  alone  at  938 
billion.  Vlewad  aaothsr  way.  if  job  bias  con- 
Unuea  to  alphOB  off  money  at  this  rate, 
we  shall  have  suSnwd  an  economic  loaa  at 
tha  end  of  11  yssrs  great  enough  to  have 
paid  off  our  entlrs  natlooal  debt  of  $306  bil- 
lion. 

A  nation  which  has  invested  billions  of 
dollara  to  oonsHT*  Its  timber  suads  and 
water  raaooross  can  do  no  leaa  than  under- 
take tha  cousai'»Uou  of  lU  human  reaources 
Dtscrtmlnatlon  not  only  produces  income 
losses  to  mlnorttlss  by  the  denial  of  Jobs  and 
procnotlon.  but  tt  Increases  the  task  of  em- 
ployers to  find  qoallflad  personnel  and 
strains  tha  pubUe  taxing  reaources  while 
making  It  dUBonlt  for  tha  depressed  minori- 
ties to  carry  a  griatsr  ahara  of  the  tax  IcmA. 

It  la  a  travsaty  for  corporations  holding 
Oovemmant  eoAlmeta  to  actively  promote 
that  dlacrtmlnatAoB  which  weakens  the  Na- 
tion at  hams  and  htndsn  Its  military  poattire 
sbroad.  Tha  prtadpal  purpoae  of  military 
and  ecoQooilo  CBpandltana  la  to  secure  the 
outposta  of  d—ocisci|  arotuul  the  globe  from 
by  dtolaJMS.  Tat,  it  la  anomalous 
Ironic  tbai  tboas  manufacturing  the 
Mna  of  rtsfsnas  should,  by  their  moral 
and  legal  dsrsttetton.  put  propaganda  weap- 
ona  Into  the  hands  of  our  enemies.    There  Is 


strong  evidence,  here  and  elsewhere,  to  indi- 
cate that  many  defense  contractors  sworn  to 
uphold  fair  hiring  and  promotion  policies 
stand  In  naked  contempt  of  their  obliga- 
tions. Legislation  strengthening  the  powers 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunltlee  would  be  a  blow  to 
discrimination  at  home  and  to  our  enemies 
abroad. 

Unemployment  In  our  urban  gheitos  Is  an 
economic  time  bomb  ticking  toward  ni\  ex- 
plosion of  tragic  proportions  Fifty  percent 
of  Negro  malea  between  the  ages  uf  16  and 
21  have  no  gainful  employment  and  are  on 
the  streets  this  summer  Many  of  their 
fathers,  the  hardest  hit  by  avttomation  and 
discrimination,  are  also  sitting  un  their 
front  porches.  If  these  are  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  forage  for  food  In  socially  ac- 
ceptable patterns — If  they  cannot  work,  they 
win  beg  or  steal — but  these  men  will  not 
stand  by  Idly  while  their  families  go  hungry 
The  congressional  committees  taking  testi- 
mony on  the  civU  rights  programs  are 
trifling  with  time.  While  no  man  should 
presume  to  tell  Congress  how  to  work,  the 
Congress  ought  recognize  that  It  Is  tMklng 
testimony  concerning  men  who  are  out  of 
work  and  who  are  out  of  p^itlence  with  being 
out  of  work  If  the  Congress  wishes  to  avoid 
a  reign  of  strife,  and  public  disorder  paralyz- 
ing our  urban  centers  and  stlfiing  our  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  must  act  swiftly  to  adopt 
and  Implement  the  President's  programs  for 
relief  and  change 

Negro  Americans  are  in  total  revolt  RKaln.st 
the  status  quo.  They  are  not  only  fighting 
for  their  liberty,  but  for  life  Itaelf 

OTHEB    PHOPOSAU 

The  Prealdent  has  asked  the  Congress  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rlghu  Commls- 
aion  and  to  strengthen  Negro  voting  rights 
These  are  excellent  measures  and  should  be 
adopted.  The  plank  calling  for  creation  of 
a  Federal  community  relations  service  to 
aaalat  biraclal  <  .imltteea  speed  integration 
in  towns  and  cities  across  the  Nation  Is  also 
priority  legislation  If  public  order  Is  to  be 
preserved.  In  cities  having  agencies  like  the 
Urban  League,  the  pace  of  integration  gen- 
erally appears  to  be  more  rapid  and  winning 
greater  conununltywide  acceptance  by  men 
of  all  colors. 

In  our  opinion,  however,  the  proposal  on 
voting  might  be  significantly  Improved  by 
urging  universal  suffrage  rather  than  requir- 
ing persona  to  have  at  least  a  sixth  grade 
education  before  they  can  vote.  In  Louisi- 
ana, we  are  told  that  58  percent  of  that 
State's  Negroes  could  not  fulfill  this  educa- 
tional requirement  Thus,  persons  with  the 
greatest  Interest  In  electing  responsible 
school  board  officials  to  Improve  their  edu- 
cational opportunities  will  be  still  denied 
the  right  to  do  so.  and  a  vicious  cycle  will 
be  perpetuated.  In  addition,  the  suggestion 
to  establish  Federal  voting  registrars  to  en- 
roll Negroes  on  a  wholeaale  basis  strikes  us 
as  a  sound  one  A  Federal  building,  like  the 
post  ofOce,  flying  the  U.S.  flag  and  manned 
by  Federal  civil  service  employees  protected 
by  armed  marshals  is  obviously  needed  in 
many  communultles  where  men  today  are 
being  shot,  intimidated  and  assaulted  in  the 
attempt  to  exercise  their  constitutional  vot- 
ing right. 

Negroes  must  be  protected  from  violence 
when  they  seek  to  vote.  An  addition  to  the 
Federal  civil  rights  package  empowering  the 
Attorney  General  to  file  civil  rights  suits  to 
guarantee  the  right  to  vote  and  to  be  pro- 
tected from  police  brutality  should  be 
passed. 

In  addition,  the  general  public  must  be 
spared  the  burden  of  seeing  their  FederaU 
taxes  poured  Into  the  ratholes  of  discrimina- 
tion. No  public  moneys  should  be  allocated 
by  the  Government  for  any  project  which 
will  Indulge  bigots  with  the  spectacle  of 
aeparate  facilities,  or  for  construction  of 
segregated   schools   or  military   installations 


or  for  the  construction  of  any  federally  aided 
project  or  public  works  built  by  discrimina- 
tory contractors. 

For  Instance.  If  Mississippi  is  to  get  the 
proposed  MOO  million  Federal  space  research 
center,  it  must  be  built  without  sepcuate 
lunchrooms  and  toilets.  This  would  not 
only  prevent  the  Immoral  waste  of  tax  dol- 
lars for  duplicate  and  degrading  facilities, 
but  would  have  a  salutary  educational  value 
by  preparing  Mlsslsslpplans  for  the  coming 
shock  that  they  will  not  find  any  separate 
toilet  facilities  on  the  moon. 

The  withholding  of  any  Federal  aid  for 
any  segregated  project,  whether  a  sewer  in 
a  depressed  area  or  an  Army  base  In  a  thriv- 
ing une  embodies  the  "tax  dollar  concept" 
which  the  National  Urban  Leagtie  and  other 
civil  rights  agencies  believe  Is  a  vital  one  in 
laying  Jim  Crow  to  rest.  By  applying  the 
concept  In  all  areas  of  Federal  Jurisdiction, 
from  public  works  to  banks  which  make  use 
of  the  Federal  deposit  system,  the  Govern- 
ment's task  of  destroying  discrimination  will 
have  been  advanced  on  a  broad  frontier. 

An  example  of  the  exercise  of  this  author- 
ity right  here  In  Chicago  would  be  the  right 
of  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  to 
withhold  approval  of  U.S.  moneys  for  con- 
struction of  housing  by  the  Chicago  Housing 
Authority  on  sites  built  Inside  of,  or  con- 
tiguous to.  predominantly  Negro  areas  if 
reasonable  evidence  exists  that  such  sites 
win  contribute  to  the  ghetto  pattern  of  de- 
velopment Under  the  President's  Executive 
Order  No  11063  on  equal  opportunity  in 
housing.  l<xral  housing  agencies  may  still 
concentrate  low-rent  projects  in  predomi- 
nantly Negro  areas.  By  applying  the  tax 
dollar  concept  to  this  well-Intended  Federal 
order,  the  Public  Housing  Authority  could 
prevent  the  CHA  from  erecting  a  number  of 
sites  which  they  now  seek  to  build  In  pre- 
dominantly Negro  areas  of  residence  on 
grounds  that  no  Federal  taxes  can  be  vised  to 
promote  segregation 

SUMMARY 

It  1ms  been  estimated  that  discrimination 
costs  this  Nation  an  estimated  928  billion  In 
employment  alone  When  the  aggregate  to- 
tal of  racial  hatred  In  employment,  housing, 
education,  health  and  welfare  and  foreign 
aid  Is  added  up,  the  total  in  billions  of  dol- 
lars must  be  nearly  beyond  the  Imagination 
of  mortal  man  to  grasp  This  toll  Is  all  the 
more  unbearable  because  it  Is  needless. 
Moreover,  the  ramifications  of  our  discrimi- 
nation overseas  are  such  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  national  survival  enters  into  the  pic- 
ture 

When  Negroes  are  deprived  of  their  Just 
rights  In  Little  Rock  or  Deerfleld.  the  loss  Is 
not  restricted  to  those  persons  directly  af- 
fected, both  white  and  black,  but  to  the  en- 
tire Nation.  The  time  has  come  to  recognize 
that  injustice  at  home  arms  our  enemies 
abroad.  The  North  Koreans  were  regaled 
with  tales  of  our  discrimination  against  Ne- 
groes for  years  before  being  Incited  to  attack 
South  Korea  There  Is  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  deaths  of  American  troops  in 
Korea,  Laos,  or  Vietnam  at  the  hands  of  for- 
eign colored  soldiers  and  the  activities  of 
white  supremlsts  here.  Those  who  oppose 
serving  Negroes  in  restaurants  or  admitting 
them  to  suburban  housing  may  face  the 
sterner  test  of  taking  on  two-thirds  of  a 
world  peopled  by  men  of  color  who  resent 
the  insults  and  Indignities  heaped  on  their 
diplomats  and  first  citizens  assigned  to  coun- 
sels and  missions  here.  Thus,  learning  to 
live  amicably  with  Negroes  at  home  is  an 
indispensable  prerequisite  to  learning  how  to 
live  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  surest 
way  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other 
Communist  power  from  "burying  us"  is  to 
bury  Jim  Crow  first. 

To  our  credit,  after  nearly  350  years,  we 
have  begun  to  face  up  to  otu*  obligations  and 
responsibilities  as  a  people.  The  disturb- 
ances sweeping  the  Nation  during  this  sum- 
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mer  of  change  and  discontent  are  dcsp,  sarl- 
ous,  and  grave.  But  they  need  not  be  schis- 
matic and  destructive.  They  rsprsssnt  a 
rendesvous  with  our  consciences  whldh,  ire 
as  a  people,  ought  to  welcome  with  glad 
hearts.  Let  us  take  strength  from  ths  fact 
that  this  Nation  has  begun  at  last  to  put 
away  its  tradition  of  racial  hatred  and  dis- 
crimination. In  so  doing,  what  began  as  a 
Negro  revolution  and  has  broadened  Into  a 
revolt  by  all  minorities  for  a  better  day,  may 
yet  broaden  Into  a  second  American  rerolu- 
tion  as  braathtaklng  and  earthshaklng  as 
the  shot  heard  around  the  world  In  1776. 
This  second  American  revolution,  with  Its 
growing  support  by  all  manner  of  men,  black, 
white,  yellow,  ChrUtlan,  and  Jaw.  shows 
every  promise  of  completing  the  business 
that  was  begun  by  the  first  American  revo- 
lution. It  shows  promise  of  giving  all  men 
the  right  to  representation  at  the  ballot  box 
ns  well  as  the  burden  of  taxation  at  ths  as- 
sessor's olDce.  It  shows  promise  of  giving 
to  those  men  who  were  not  created  equal  the 
right  to  create  themselves  equaL  And  It 
givea  to  all  Americans,  regardless  of  zaee, 
faith,  or  belief,  the  opportunity  to  unify  the 
Nation  so  that  the  distinctions  of  the  past 
which  have  separated  us  for  so  long  may  glTe 
way  to  a  democracy  of  the  present  which 
shall  unify  us  forever. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LABOR 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  it  Is  the  customary  prac- 
tice to  remind  ourselves  of  the  unstint- 
ing heroism  and  selfless  sacrifice  of  our 
Founding  Fathers.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  Contemporary  America  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  men  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

However,  we  did  have  another  strug- 
gle, a  continuing  struggle,  which  we 
commemorated  yesterday.  TUa  Is  the 
movement  of  labor  for  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living  for  themselves  and  for  thedr 
children,  for  a  life  of  honor  and  self- 
respect  in  the  community  at  lan?e.  for  a 
future  free  from  the  evils  of  man's  In- 
humanity to  man. 

Lab(nr  has  worked  long  and  hard  to 
make  possible  the  economic  gaine  which 
nowadays  we  often  take  for  granted. 
Minimum  wages,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, and  child  labor  prohibitions  were 
unheard  of  a  generation  or  two  Bgo. 
But  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  work- 
ing people  all  over  this  Nation,  we  now 
look  upon  these  laws  as  indispensable 
to  the  health,  welfare,  and  security  of 
aU. 

Important  as  these  economic  gains 
have  been,  labor  should  also  be  recog- 
nized for  its  contributions  to  some  of 
the  major  social  gains  of  this  century. 
These  social  gains  have  benefited  not 
only  those  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  but 
also  the  general  citizenry  of  our  Nation. 
I  refer,  for  example,  to  those  among  the 
trade-union  movements  of  the  past  who 
strongly  urged  the  creation  of  a  com- 
prehensive public  school  syston.  To- 
day, there  are  in  the  ranks  of  labor 
those  who  continually  urge  moderniza- 
tion and  updating  of  that  school  system. 
which  has  come  to  be  among  the  best  in 
the  world. 

Labor  should  also  be  given  credit  for  its 
part  in  extending  civil  rights  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  Before  1860.  the 
right  to  vote  was  often  denied  to  those 
who  did  not  own  property.    Early  union 


morements  sought  to  give  all  wage  earn- 
ers the  right  of  the  franchise. 

In  recent  times,  labor  has  fought  to 
extend  civil  rights  to  alL  (Organized 
labor  has  sought  to  give  to  the  American 
Negro  the  same  political,  economic,  and 
social  rights  and  privileges  which  other 
Americans  have  taken  for  granted  over 
the  years. 

In  many  ways,  these  social  gains  and 
the  economic  gains  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  same  advances  made  by  labor. 
Economic  gains,  such  as  those  I  have 
mentioned,  and  such  additional  ones  as 
old-age  pensions,  industrial  safety  laws, 
and  the  broad  coverages  of  the  social  se- 
curity system,  undoubtedly  help  the 
workingman.  But  who  is  to  deny  that 
by  helping  the  workingman,  such  laws 
ultimately  help  the  general  society  to 
make  social  advancements? 

Who  is  to  deny  that  social  gains — such 
as  extended  franchise  rights  and  civil 
rights — and  educational  gains — such  as 
a  modem  public  school  system — eventu- 
ally redound  to  the  benefit  of  all — the 
workingman  and  the  community  at 
large? 

In  this  sense,  the  American  labor 
movement  has  heeded  well  the  counsel  of 
a  pioneer  organizer,  Samuel  Gompers, 
who  stated: 

I  do  not  value  the  movement  only  for  Its 
ability  to  get  higher  wages,  better  clothes, 
and  bettsr  homes.  Ita  ultimate  goal  Is  to 
bs  fofund  In  the  progressively  evolving  life 
posslblllttes  la  the  life  of  each  man  and 
woman.  ICy  Inspiration  comes  In  opening 
opportunities  that  all  alike  may  be  free  and 
live  to  the  fullest. 

Without  a  doubt.  Mr.  President,  labor 
will  be  accorded  their  proper  place  in 
the  history  of  a  developing  America.  We 
who  today  are  their  beneficiaries  should 
spend  a  day  in  thanksgiving  for  tiieir 
saferiflces  and  efforts  of  the  past.  The 
general  affluence  of  our  society  and  the 
pervasive  intellectual  and  Institutional 
advancements  of  our  country  are  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  contributions  of 
labor. 

Labor,  however,  duly  recognizes  the 
^allenges  it  faces  in  the  future.  Labor 
organizations  fully  realize  that  social 
programs  must  be  continued  and  ex- 
panded, for  the  benefit  of  all.  Toward 
this  end,  we  find  various  labor  groups 
committed  to  all  types  of  community  pro- 
grams, ranging  from  help  for  the  aging 
and  rehabilitation  for  the  physically  dis- 
abled, to  consumer  counseling  services 
and  service  to  all  children  and  youth. 

Labor  duly  recogTiizes  Uie  challenges  it 
faces  with  regard  to  the  trust  and  faith 
entrusted  to  it.  We  find  evidence  of  this 
in  making  a  comparison  between  the 
kMsee  soffered  by  companies  that  furnish 
bonds  to  union  ofBeials,  as  well  as  to 
officers  of  banks,  savings  and  loan  firms, 
and  similar  financial  institutions.  These 
figures  indicate  that  the  losses  are  signif- 
icantly smaller  among  the  thousands  of 
union  officials  who  are  now  required  to  be 
bonded  under  the  Landrum-Oriffin  Act, 
as  eompared  to  the  millions  of  dollars 
paid  out  annually  to  cover  thefts  by  those 
who  are  bonded  In  other  institutions.  In 
1961.  for  example,  premiums  paid  by 
banks  and  other  institutions  totaled 
$23,944,000.   with   losses    amoimting    to 


$17,095,000,  for  a  loss  ratio  of  71.4  per- 
cent. In  the  same  year,  premiums  paid 
by  unions  totaled  $1,462,000,  with  losses 
at  $257,000,  for  a  loss  ratio  of  17.6  per- 
cent. 

In  the  previous  year,  the  difference 
was  even  greater.  Premiums  paid  by 
banks  and  other  institutions  totaled 
$21  million,  with  losses  at  $17  million, 
for  a  loss  ratio  of  81  isercent.  Unions, 
on  the  other  hand,  paid  a  total  of  $1.- 
402,000  in  premiums,  with  losses  amount- 
ing to  $104,000,  for  a  loss  ratio  of  7.4 
percent. 

William  Botkin,  international  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  International 
Woodworkers  of  America,  indicated  that 
labor  unions  are  now  compiling  figures, 
over  a  5-year  period,  including  premi- 
ums, losses,  and  the  amounts  recovered 
from  guilty  individuals,  to  support  la- 
bor's attempts  to  receive  lower  rates  on 
bonds  for  union  officials.  I  am  certain 
the  figures  will  prove  that  on  the  basis 
of  past  and  present  performances,  labor 
deserves  much  lower  rates. 

Labor  is  meeting  this  challenge  and  is 
discharging  itself  rather  well.  But  on 
the  basis  of  what  I  have  said,  it  should 
not  be  concluded  that  all  labor  unions 
are  pristine  pure  and  lily  white.  Con- 
tinuing efforts  must  be  made  by  labor 
organizations  to  discharge  fully  and 
honestly  the  public  trust.  Every  indica- 
tion is  that  this  is  precisely  what  is 
happening. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
miUions  of  other  citizens  of  this  country 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  woildngman  of 
America,  who,  through  his  various  or- 
ganizations, has  indelibly  left  his  mark 
on  the  pages  of  our  history. 


AVERELL  HARRIMAN  EXPLAINS  THE 
ATOMIC  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Averell 
Harriman  deserved  a  full-fledged  wel- 
come when  he  returned  to  Washington 
after  the  negotiation  and  Initialing  of 
the  treaty  that  soon  will  come  before  the 
Senate  for  approval.  Perhaps  it  was 
better,  however,  that  he  was  not  so  hon- 
ored, for  It  would  have  been  somewhat 
incongruous  to  greet,  with  a  many- 
gunned  salute,  a  man  who  had  just  nego- 
tiated a  nuclear  test  ban  agreement.  In 
the  absence  at  any  official  ceremony  to 
recognize  such  an  accomplishment,  the 
simple.  Informal,  and  wholly  sincere  wel- 
come extended  by  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors was  a  most  moving  and  appropriate 
event. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article,  by  Max  Fiocdman.  which  ex- 
presses well  the  mood  of  that  occasion 
and  the  stature  of  the  man  who  was 
honored,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoso, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Bvenlng  Star, 

July  31. 1983] 
Haxkimaiv  Explains  A-Tist  Tkxatt — ^Ihsicht 
Into  Hopcs  That  Inspdued  Pact  Pound  in 
Envoy's  RxsraAxirxD  Rkxabxs 
(^  Max  Prsedman) 
Sometimes    a   amaU    oocaskm   explains    a 
great    event.      That    happened    on    Sunday 
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xUfbt  wh«a  Mr.  BMSlaaaQ  returned  to  Wksh- 
iftgtrtn  aftar  raparUac  to  President  Kenned j 
on  tlM  iMffOtUttooa  In  Moecuw  which  pro- 
duced th«  «Mt  ban  trvAty  A  group  of 
friends  and  •dmlrvra  gathered  outside  his 
home  to  wvloooM  him  after  hu  successful 
ml— inn  It  was  ao  Urn*  for  a  set  speech  but 
in  hla  Informal  nnarka  Mr  Harrlman  gave 
tb«  whole  country  a  sxidden  revealing  insight 
Into  the  purpoaaa  and  hopes  which  Inspire 
the  treaty. 

For  anyone  with  a  sense  of  history.  It 
seemed  spadaUy  ap|>roprlate  that  Mr  Har- 
rlman ahoukl  haw  brought  back  this  treaty 
He  knew  RuMta  In  the  compulsory  com- 
radeship of  war.  Just  as  he  had  later  been 
the  first  to  prwUet  the  range  of  SUUn's  am- 
blUon.  Now.  In  different  conditions,  he  had 
returned  with  a  treaty  which  may  open  a 
new  and  better  phase  In  the  cold  war  There 
was  no  boaetlng  about  peace  with  honor,  no 
predictions  about  peace  In  our  time.  His 
restraint  In  the  hour  of  triumph  reminded 
everyone  at  the  President's  somber  warning 
that  there  are  no  shortcuts  on  the  road  to 
peace. 

But  think  of  the  credentials  which  give 
Mr.  Harrlman  the  right  to  be  heard  on  the 
subject  of  our  relations  with  Russia.  He 
recalled  his  vlalt  to  Russia  with  Lord  Beaver - 
brook  In  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  the 
war  when  Bnglaad  and  America  were  eager 
to  hasten  the  flow  of  arms  to  our  stricken 
SoTlet  ally.  He  knew  how  dauntless  Stalin 
could  be  In  war  and  bow  deceptive  in  peace 
He  Is  no  casual  student  of  Russia,  feeding  on 
superficial  Unpreasions.  When  he  tells  us 
that  socnethlzv  Q*^  ^  happening  in  Russia 
to  which  we  should  pay  attention,  his  ad- 
vice Is  worth  heeding. 

He  sees  cracks  In  the  ancient  Soviet 
tyranny.  The  brutality  of  Stallns  day  Is 
gone.  Inside  the  Kremlin  there  Is  a  libera- 
tion from  old  fears.  No  ferment  of  freedom 
is  visible  in  Russia.  But  Mr.  Khrushchev 
wants  to  be  known  not  only  as  the  man  who 
made  the  Sorlet  Union  strong  in  the  nuclear 
age  but  as  the  leader  who  gave  new  security 
and  abundance  to  the  Russian  people  He 
cannot  achieve  theee  results  while  the  world 
Is  dominated  by  the  arms  race  and  Is  threat- 
ened with  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  Harrlnuui  thinks  Mr.  Khrushchev 
wants  to  prore  thst  his  doctrine  of  coexist- 
ence produees  peace  and  prosperity,  while 
the  more  militant  Chinese  doctrine  brings 
only  fear  and  poverty.  At  no  time  did  Mr 
Harrlman  suggest  that  the  time  of  peril  has 
passed  for  America.  He  assumed  that  he  was 
speaking  to  a  generation  of  responsible 
Americans  who  had  learned  a  great  deal 
about  Russltm  caaununlsm  since  1945.  He 
said  Mr.  Khrusheher  shares  Stalin's  faith  In 
the  Inevitable  victory  of  communism;  but 
Mr.  Khrushchev  thinks  this  victory  will  be 
won  by  peaceful  eanpetltlon.  That  competi- 
tion should  be  greatly  welcomed  by  America 

The  American  people  by  this  time  should 
be  wise  enough  and  experienced  enough  to 
be  able  to  lower  their  fears  without  lowering 
their  guard.  The  test  ban  treaty  is  no  more 
than  a  foimdatlon  for  peace.  Our  task  now 
Is  to  strengthen  that  foundation  and  then. 
over  the  years,  see  what  kind  of  a  structure 
for  peace  can  be  built. 

Mr.  Harrlman  thinks  Mr.  Khrushchev 
hates  nuclear  war  as  much  as  President  Ken- 
nedy does  and  Is  ready  to  join  in  common 
action  to  prevent  It.  This  shared  interest 
in  survival.  Is.  In  fact,  the  best  sanction 
against  Russian  cheating  or  Russian  betrayal 
of  the  treaty.  Ftar  Russia's  breach  of  the 
treaty,  or  Its  repudiation,  would  give  the  sig- 
nal for  an  Intensified  arms  race  that  would 
bring  new  dangers  to  mankind. 

By  the  same  token,  the  refusal  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  ratify,  or  its  willingness  to  do  so  only 
with  reservations,  would  make  America  re- 
sponsible for  new  perils  to  peace.  The  Sen- 
ate would  then  be  saying  It  does  not  trctot 
the  President's  Initiative  when  he  tries  to 


reduce  world  tensions.  It  would  be  saying 
that  any  negotiated  settlement  with  Russia 
is  Impossible  or  futile  or  contrary  to  Ameri- 
ca's interest.  No  such  message  to  Russia  or 
the  world  will  be  given  by  the  Senate  It 
will  debate  the  treaty  frankly  and  carefully, 
as  it  should,  and  then  will  ratify  it  by  a  wide 
margin. 

Mr  Harrlman  made  no  partisan  claims 
He  recalled  that  former  President  Elsenhower 
had  worked  for  such  a  treaty  llie  model  for 
the  Republicans  Uxlay.  quite  plainly,  is  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower,  not  Senator  Lodge  aKHln.st 
President  Wilson 

If  Mr  Khrushchev  had  stood  outside  Mr 
Harrlman's  home,  his  faith  m  the  treaty 
would  have  been  confirmed  He  would  have 
understood  that  Mr.  Harrlman  is  not  soft 
on  communism  but  is  strong  for  pence  TTie 
same  Is  true  of  the  American  people 


PHILIP  GRAHAM 


Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wLsh 
I  could  have  come  to  know  better  the  late 
Philip  Graham.  His  eloquence,  dedi- 
cation, and  fundamental  decency  were 
exhibited  well  by  a  feature  article  pub- 
lished on  Sunday.  August  11.  in  the 
Washington  Post.  Excerpts  from  Philip 
Graham's  speeches  and  articles  during 
his  17  years  as  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  were  reprinted  with  brief 
identiflcation.s.  and  with  an  introduction 
by  Alfred  Friendly.  For  the  wisdom 
they  contain.  I  ask  unanimous  coiisent 
that  selected  portions  of  these  writinKs 
be  published  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 
A    CARrcR    or    Eio<ji'ENcr    REfXEcs    Philip 

GSAHAM  —  NEWSPAPn     EXICCTTTVE    SP<'KE    ON 

BaoAO  Range  or  Scbjects 

I A  chief  executive  who  excelled  The 
Washington  Post  enjoyed  the  rare  fortune 
of  having  a  chief  executive  who  excelled  in 
the  abilities  central  to  fulfilling  Its  purpose 

IThat  Philip  L.  Graham,  as  president,  should 
have  set  the  goal,  fixed  tlie  policy  of  the 
newspaper  and  headed  its  business  opera- 
tions was  taken  for  granted  -  although  there 
was  vast  admiration  for  his  wiiy  of  doing 
It  But  what  was  unique  was  the  fact — 
accepted  without  resentment  and  with  great 
pride  by  the  staff — that  Mr  Graham  could 
outsleuth  the  papers  star  reporters,  out- 
thlnk  its  sagest  pundits,  outwit  its  most 
genial  spoofers  and  outwrlte  \r.s  fanciest  - 
or  moet  fancied — stylists 

Some  selections  from  what  he  wrote  and 
said  during  the  17  years  he  was  head  (jf  the 
Washington  Poet  are  presented  here  as  a 
portrait    and    mea.siire    of    the    man       A.    F  ) 

(Identification  notes  appear  in  parentheses] 

DIGNITY    AND    niEEDr)M 

(The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  word.s  that 
Philip  L  Graham  produced  In  an  intensely 
articulate  career  revealed  a  constant  reachiUK 
for  Ideals  and  a  consistent  rejection  of  ide- 
ology There  were  only  two  pieces  of  doc- 
trine he  was  willing  to  embrace  and  these, 
perhaps,  were  only  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
coin:  All  men  are  children  of  God,  their 
dignity  and  freedom  are  ends  in  themselves 
In  a  speech  13  years  ago  to  the  Ass<x-lation  of 
National  Advertisers  he  approached  the  issue 
by  discussing  its  antithesis  ) 

At  that  year's  (1903)  conference  of  the 
Russian  Social  Democratic  Party,  which  was 
held  In  exile  abroad,  a  delegate  asked 
whether  the  absolute  authority  of  the  party, 
demanded  by  Lenin  and  hla  associates,  was 
not  contradictory  with  those  fundamental 
liberties  which  were  the  avowed  end  of 
aoclalism       He      asked      whether      even      the 


"sacrosanctlty  of  the  person"  could  be  vio- 
lated by  the  party  The  party's  answer  was 
that.  If  the  revolution  demanded  It,  every- 
thing must  be  sacrificed.  There  was  no 
"sacrosanctlty  of   the  person"    •    •    •. 

These  doctrines  have  developed  into  the 
terrifying  new  mark  of  our  times  Up  to 
now.  whatever  the  disagreements  between 
philosophers  and  politicians  as  to  the  an- 
swers of  questions,  there  was  agreement 
about  the  importance  of  the  questions. 
Questloixs  about  what  kind  of  life  man 
should  lead,  about  the  existence  and  mean- 
ing of  God.  Hlxjut  the  way  man  should  be 
governed 

The  new  mark  ol  Leninism  was  the  asser- 
tion that  the  way  to  answer  questions  was 
by  wiping  out  the  questions  themselves  This 
meant  what  we  have  come  to  see  in  the 
Soviet  Union-  the  elimination  of  reason  ex- 
cept for  narrow  practical  and  technical  ac- 
complishments The  aim  of  the  system  is 
to  eliminate  great  questions  from  the  minds 
of  its  citizens  by  propaganda,  by  terror,  by 
death.  Then  It  is  possible  to  have  a  state 
with  only  one  goal,  "a  smoothly  working  ma- 
chine providing  for  the  needs  of  such  of  Its 
members  as  are  permitted  to  survive." 
When  we  understand  that,  we  understand 
the  seriousness  of  happenings  that  once 
struck  us  as  strangely  odd  if  not  even 
humorous  Thvis,  the  punishment  of  Shos- 
takovich for  not  following  the  "line  "  in 
music  Or  the  violent  insistence  on  opposi- 
tion to  all  established  knowledge  about 
genetics 

Here  is  the  complete  triumph  of  security 
over  freedom  It  reaches  its  fullest  flower- 
ing in  that  complete  degradation  of  man- 
kind shown  by  the  late  George  Orwell  in  his 
'  1»»4  "  Implicit  In  the  system  Is  the  idea 
that  man  was  created  with  a  brain  not  to 
seek  after  truth,  but  Just  so  he  could  have 
a  somewhat  better  knack  than  rhinoceroses 
In  creating  material   wealth 

It  should  be  obvious  then  that  our  peril 
lies  not  Just  in  the  Russian  manifestation  of 
this  system  but  in  the  broad  system  itself. 
The  possibility  of  "coexistence,  "  to  which 
StuUn  refers  with  purring  calm  at  intervals 
that  svilt  his  purposes,  is  obviously  incon- 
ceivable The  chasm  between  us  is  as  wide 
as  our  belief  in  the  meaning  of  man.  The 
stakes  are  not  Just  free  enterprise,  or  the 
American  way  of  life.  They  are  the  stakes 
of  civilization,  that  period  whose  name  con- 
notes man's  emergence  from  the  animal 
kingdom 

(A  year  later,  in  1951  after  discussing  the 
same  history.  Mr.  Graham  spoke  to  a  meet- 
ing of  his  old  fraternity  chapter  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  ) 

The  Russians  are  so  dedicated  to  and 
fanatical  about  their  totalitarian  program 
that  they  have  created  a  fear  that  penetrates 
more  than  our  International  arrangements 
They  have  so  awed  us  with  their  threats  and 
their  evil,  that  we  find  spreading  suspicion 
and  distrust  In  our  domestic  lives.  We  are 
adopting  some  strange  habits  for  a  people 
who  have  grown  great  In  the  pursuit  of 
re:t.'!on  and  the  search  for  truth  We  are 
now  wondering  whether  self-preservation 
does  not  demand  restrictions  on  thinking 
and  limitations  on  ideas. 

I  think  much  of  our  present  odd  behavior 
c(.>mes  from  the  fact  that  we  have  taken 
freedom  for  granted  for  so  very  long  Uiat  we 
have  failed  to  remember  its  qualities  Free- 
dom does  not  require  that  a  man  believe  In 
the  Republican  Party  or  white  supremacy 
or  the  progressive  income  tax  or  collective 
bargaining  What  freedom  requires  Is  a 
belief  in  the  importance  of  man — man  as 
created  In  G^kI's  image — which  God.  and 
this  is  an  essence  of  freedom,  some  men  may 
deny  exists 

Freedom  asserts  that  man's  life  Is  impor- 
tant: not  Just  so  he  can  have  a  Cadillac  or 
a  dishwasher  or  make  money,  but  because 
his  life,  the  life  of  every  different  one  of  us, 
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is  a  manifestation  of  some  great  and  mysteri- 
ous force. 

This  Is  an  idea  that  is  Inuneasurably  more 
powerful  than  Stalin's  176  or  400  divisions. 
Because  it  denies  Stalin's  ideas  that  man  is 
just  an  accidental  piece  of  furniture — some- 
thing to  be  fitted  Into  6-year  plans,  or  fifth 
column  groups,  or  concentration  camps. 

Faith  In  the  power  of  freedom  is  the  real 
hope  for  our  survival. 

(Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Graham  was  called  on 
to  speak  to  the  National  War  College  on 
"Public  Support  for  Cold  War  Require- 
ments." He  quipped  that  he  had  a  preemi- 
nent qualification  to  do  so  since  be  was 
"beginning  to  get  to  be  old  enough  to  know 
that  there  are  seldom  any  answers  to  big 
questions. "  But  his  answer  was  that  free- 
dom built  public  support.) 

If  I  have  any  slight  Insight  Into  the  prob- 
lem of  achieving  public  support  In  times  of 
crisis,  it  Is  that  we  should  never  cheapen 
the  underlying  nobility  of  freedom — and 
freedom  alone  makes  the  subject  of  public 
support  relevant  to  a  serious  discussion  of 
our  serious  problems.  Too  often  we  do 
cheapen  this  aspect  of  freedom.  We  are 
willing  to  win  quick  and  fleeting  public  ap- 
proval by  high  pressvire,  by  phony  emotional 
app>eal8. 

How  many  times  have  you  heard  this  false 
analogy  argued:  that  since  we  are  a  nation 
of  salesmen  we  ought  to  be  able  to  sell  the 
system  of  freedom,  as  though  freedom. 
which  has  its  roots  so  deep  In  the  spirit  that 
none  of  us  can  every  fully  comprehend  it, 
can  be  cheaply  equated  to  filter  cigarettes? 
We  should  all  beware  of  shortcuts,  of 
tricks,  of  easy  ways  to  gain  public  support 
of  our  Nation's  alms.  The  long,  slow  process 
of  better  education;  the  difficult  building  of 
decent  environments  which  give  every  man 
dignity  and  self-respect  and  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility; the  sustaining  of  the  complex 
sort  of  culture  in  which  freedom  can  flourish 
and  the  nobler  aspects  of  the  hunuui  spirit 
can  unfold — all  of  these  are  the  essential 
underpinnings  of  true  popular  understand- 
ing— of  public  support  which  is  more  mean- 
ingful and  more  powerful  than  the  purported 
streamlined  efficiency  of  the  dictators. 

About  the  future  it  is  not  given  to  man 
to  have  knowledge.  Man  can  only  have 
faith. 

Paradoxically,  my  faith  has  been  more  re- 
kindled by  a  citizen  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
recent  years  than  by  any  other  man.  For 
I  feel  that  no  one  ctm  read  the  great  novel 
and  the  poems  of  the  late  Boris  Pasternak 
without  realizing  that  a  love  of  freedom  Is 
a  deeply  central  part  of  all  human  nature. 
If  you  lend  yotir  efforts  to  the  constant  re- 
creation of  an  atmosphere  congenial  to  free- 
dom. I  have  faith  that  this  deep  central 
yearning  of  the  beet  of  mankind  will  de- 
termine the  futtire  of  mankind.  President 
Kennedy  calls  It  the  revolution  of  freedom — 
and  It  is  the  most  revolutionary  force  on 
earth.  Public  support  for  the  cause  can  be 
evoked  by  decent  leadership — not  only  by 
that  of  Presidents,  but  by  the  sort  of  lead- 
ership you  are  destined  for.  And  in  one  of 
those  beautiful  circular  movements  of  life, 
decent  leadership  evokes  decent  public  re- 
sponse, and  decent  public  response  ennobles 
decent  leadership,  and  the  good  can  continue 
begetting  and  enlarging  the  good. 
At  least,  that  can  be  our  faith. 

THK    M'CAXTHT    THSKAT 

(By  the  early  lOeO's,  PhiUp  Graham  had 
long  been  discussing  the  menace  to  freedom 
from  communism.  He  now  saw,  In  McCar- 
thyism,  the  single  most  Important  threat 
to  freedom  from  the  domestic  scene.  His 
opposition  to  Senator  McCarthy  had  baen 
instant,  unremitting  and  total.  Some  of  his 
reasons  are  found  In  a  speech  to  the  Na- 
tional OouncU  of  Jewish  Women  in  Wash- 
ington on  May  18,  1963.) 

The  value  of  exercise  In  behalf  of  freedom 
is  so  obvious  that  I  dont  Intend  to  d"weU 


on  it.  Certainly  we  all  learn  as  the  years 
go  by  that  there  is  nothing  dear  and  precious 
and  fine  in  this  life  that  can  be  kept  alive 
without  loving  care  and  attention.  As  par- 
ents we  all  know  that  a  human  warmth  with 
our  children  Is  not  a  thing  merely  to  be  pur- 
chased at  a  toy  counter  or  a  task  to  be  dele- 
gated to  someone  else.  And  the  same  Is  true 
of  freedom — freedom  Is  no>thlng  at  all  to  be 
turned  over  to  a  babysitter. 

The  two  dominant  assaults  against  free- 
dom today  are,  of  course,  being  made  by  the 
Communists  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  self-styled  anti-Communists 
who  are  convinced  that  the  way  to  defeat 
totalitarianism  is  by  becoming  even  more 
totalitarian. 

I  want  now  to  pay  my  brief  respects  to  a 
second  powerful  force  which  Is  also  assault- 
ing freedom.  It  Is  a  force  built  upon  the 
bewilderment  and  sincere  anxiety  of  people 
who  are  legitimately  alarmed  over  what  com- 
mtinism  has  done  to  civilization.  Fear  and 
bewilderment  and  frustration  are  famlUtir 
qualities  in  times  of  great  historical  crises. 
Occasionally  a  leader  appears  who  has  the 
evil  genius  of  turning  these  reactions  Into  a 
dominant  force  against  the  more  noble  qual- 
ities of  humanity.  Lenin  and  Stalin  per- 
formed this  role  in  Russia  and  Hitler  per- 
formed it  in  Germany — Huey  Long  was 
willing  to  attempt  it  In  the  America  of 
depression  times.  And  now  McCarthy  is 
attempting  a  similar  exploitation  of  our 
troubles. 

He  is  a  man  of  savage  ability  and  primitive 
shrewdness — enjoying  that  exemption  from 
the  rules  of  decent  civilization  which  the 
semlclvlllzed  so  often  claim.  And  in  less 
than  6  years  he  has  achieved  In  distorted 
form  the  ambition  of  many  young  men  of 
ability.  He  has  earned  a  place  for  himself 
in  otir  history  books  for  he  has  ivrought  in- 
calculable harm  to  the  real  security  of  our 
Nation  and  to  freedom. 

(Among  the  abominable  outgrowths  of  Mc- 
Carthylsm,  Mr.  Graham  insisted,  were  the 
governmental  loyalty  security  programs.  He 
spoke  of  them  to  the  National  Civil  Liberties 
Clearing  House  In  Washington  on  May  17, 
1966.) 

These  programs — carried  on  through  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions— simply  fall  to  acknowledge  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual.  And  Just  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  rationalize  arbitrary  actions  In  the 
property  sphere,  so  we  have  abundant  ra- 
ttonallaations  <tf  the  loyalty  security  pro- 
grams. 

For  example:  "No  man  has  a  right  to  work 
for  the  Oovemment."  This  is  solemnly  ut- 
tered and  solemnly  believed.  Yet  at  least  1 
out  of  12  working  adults  works  directly  for 
the  Oovernment  and  many  more  work  for 
Oovwnment  contractors  and  so  are  covered 
by  the  loyalty  secturity  program.  And  I 
should  estimate  that  at  least  2  million  of  the 
6,000,000  Government  employees  have  to  work 
for  the  Government,  having  been  Invited  to 
do  so  by  General  Hershey. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  ratlonali- 
Batlons.  Once  again  we  hear  about  what  is 
practical.  The  standard  form  goes  like  this: 
If  enough  Conununlsts  get  into  enough  sen- 
sitive Government  positions  they  could  take 
over  the  Government.  If  they  took  over  the 
Goremment  they  would  deny  all  freedom. 
Therefore,  it  is  said,  the  loyalty  security 
programs  are  Justified — as  a  practical  neces- 
sity— and  what  is  Ladejlnsky  hollering  about 
anyway? 

The  ciuse  of  such  expediency  Is  that  after 
one  embraces  it,  it  Is  so  anesthetic  that  one 
forgets  all  history. 

Thus  In  the  loyalty  security  programs — 
and  In  related  fields — ^we  have  loet  all  sight 
of  the  history  of  hxmian  credibility.  Our 
system  of  law  has  discovered  over  hundreds 
of  years  that  many  people — and  the  number 
eipands  In  times  of  excitement — are  con- 
scious or  unconscious  llan.     This  has  been 


one  of  the  great  historical  discoveries  of  civi- 
lization and  so  has  been  our  painstaking  de- 
velopment of  measures  for  guarding  against 
this  propensity  for  prevarication. 

Yet  even  the  simplest  sort  of  safeguard — 
that  of  confrontation  of  accusing  witnesses — 
has  been  ignored  by  these  new  programs. 
And  so  we  live  through  the  national  shame 
of  Mr.  Matusow  and  Mrs.  Natvlg,  neither  of 
whom  is  an  unfamiliar  type  to  those  legen- 
dary schoolboys  who  read  McCauley. 

As  an  exlntelUgence  officer  I  recognize  the 
need  for  truly  undercover  operatives  against 
fifth  colimins.  As  a  semlliterate  person,  I 
also  recognize  that  the  cause  of  our  difficul- 
ties is  the  Communist  conspiracy  and  not 
Roy  Cohn. 

But  I  cannot  believe  that  we  can  long 
tolerate  the  stupidities  of  things  like  the 
loyalty  security  programs  and  still  keep  the 
flame  of  freedom  alive.  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  this  i>erlod  of  adult  delinquency  must 
and  will  be  soon  behind  us.  Very  soon  I 
pray  we  will  return  again  to  a  living  belief 
in  the  dignity  of  man — to  Churchill's  "un- 
failing faith  that  there  is  treastire  if  you  can 
only  find  it  in  the  heart  of  every  man." 

(Unsi>arlng  in  his  criticism  of  his  own 
calling,  Journalism,  Mr.  Graham  saw  no  need 
to  be  hesitant  about  aiming  barbs  at  his 
former  profession,  the  law.  He  raised  the 
question  of  lawyers'  failiu^  to  act  on  the 
loyalty  security  programs  in  an  address  to 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York  on  November  16, 1951.) 

But  what  has  happened  to  the  voice  of 
the  legal  profession  during  the  years  that 
these  problems  have  been  In  ferment?  To 
many  who  have  listened  for  it,  the  bar  has 
appeared  suddenly  struck  dumb. 

Over  30  years  ago  this  association  raised 
Its  voice  against  the  expulsion  of  the  Socialist 
legislators  at  Albany.  One  of  yovir  most 
eminent  members,  Mr.  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
added  to  the  literature  of  liberty  when  he 
reminded  the  legislature  for  this  association 
that  "it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Institution 
of  liberty  that  it  be  recognized  that  guilt 
Is  personal  and  cannot  be  attributed  "to  the 
holding  of  opinion  or  to  mere  Intent  in  the 
absence  of  overt  acts."  At  about  the  same 
time,  12  distinguished  lawyers,  led  by  Dean 
Roscoe  Pound,  agreed  as  a  public  service 
to  examine  the  deportation  raids  of  Attorney 
General  Palmer. 

Only  13  years  ago,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that  the  Constitution  extended  to  Mr. 
Frank  Hague's  Jersey  City,  despite  his  con- 
trary view.  There  appeared  as  amicus  curiae 
in  the  Hague  case,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's Committee  on  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
composed  of  such  leaders  of  the  bar  as 
Douglas  Arant,  Zechariah  Chafee,  Grenville 
Clark,  Lloyd  Garrison,  Monte  Lemann,  John 
Francis  Neylan,  and  Charles  Ttlt.  If  there 
has  been  such  a  conunlttee  In  the  past  6 
years.  Its  existence  has  become  a  closely 
guarded  secret. 

That  is  not  to  say  there  have  been  no 
expressions  of  concern  from  the  legal  pro- 
fession. The  roster  of  opposition  to  the 
American  Bar  Association's  support  of  a  spe- 
cial oath  for  lawyers,  for  example,  contained 
some  eminent  names.  But  they  are  largely 
the  men  who  did  the  same  work  30  c»-  30  years 
ago.  The  hush  of  quiet  seems  to  typify  many 
of  those  generations  of  the  bar  who  are 
Junior  to  Charles  C.  Burllnghsm,  John  W. 
Davis,  or  John  Lord  O'Brlan. 

It  is  to  the  shame  of  this  great  profession 
that  others  have  largely  provided  the  leader- 
ship and  taken  the  blows  In  defense  of  those 
constitutional  rights  of  which  you  should  be 
especial  guardians.  A  group  of  businessmen, 
the  Committee  for  Sconomlc  Development, 
saw  fit  to  publish  a  serlo\is  and  intelligent 
analysis  on  "National  Security  and  Ova  In- 
dividual Freedom,"  but  nothing  vaguely  com- 
parable has  come  from  the  bar.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  this  association  that  you  have 
given  attention  to  the  need  for  esUbllshing 
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procedural  standards  for  congressional  com- 
mltt«««.  But  tj  aad  larf*  the  bar  has  shoiwn 
llttla  Intarwt  In  tliat  d«fradatk>n  of  our 
demoermtte  UMtKvttosu  of  wblcb  Senator 
MoOmrtbj  baa  IttrfiTur  symbolic.  Wban  a 
Senator  profw— d  •  nrt  of  loyalty  InTestlga- 
tloB  for  an  Mdsral  iadfca  as  though  they 
were  poatmaaters  or  county  agenU.  when  an- 
other Senator  aaaooneed  that  a  Federal 
Jtxlffe  in  HaMPall  vovM  not  be  reappointed 
because  hla  Ukmm  «a  rs— onsble  ball  did  not 
coincide  wttk  tiM  ■•Bator's  Ideas,  when  Con- 
giiisaiiiiiii  flllad  tt*  BaooB»  with  attacks  on 
the  niUnyi  of  JiMit*  Kaufman — on  all  those 
occaatona  and  on  ottafsrs,  many  people  waited 
for  the  bar's  sapport  of  the  American  tradl- 
UoB  of  an  Ind^MSident  Judiciary  and.  save 
for  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  they  waited 
In  Tain. 

■spactally  aaadad  In  these  times  of  fear 
baa  bsan  tha  er— >ton  of  some  reapected  body 
to  examlna  ttaw  w  can  achieve  a  better 
t^}».t^^  at  UMltTMnal  freedom  and  national 
sacurtty.  Hw  PraaMant — after  some  initial 
r^oetaaoa — taopoaail  such  a  Conunlaslon 
and  appointad  to  tt  a  group  of  uMst  dis- 
tingulabed  Amartpana  headed  by  Admiral 
Nlmltz.  Sanatar  MeCarran.  who  cannot 
tmaglh^'  "«**f*»*g  aay  adjustmenta  in  the 
naoks  of  Indlvkltaal  ftaadom.  baa  managed  to 
prevant  tha  opMratton  of  the  Nlmlta  Com- 
m^lnn  So  In  tba  fall  of  this  year,  in  a  re- 
markable state  Aeeoaent.  the  President  of 
tba  Uaftad  Ota  fa  aakad  the  American  Bar 
Aaaoetation  to  turm  Ita  attention  to  the  same 
matten.  He  raaatadad  the  bar  that:  "Law- 
yara  of  tha  past  ha*a  riaked  the  obloquy  of 
the  uninformad  to  protect  the  rlghU  of  the 
moat  decradad."  Ha  eoocluded  by  saying: 
"I  baUera  the  bar  has  a  profound  contri- 
bution to  maka  In  ihla  TltaJ  area  of  national 
poUey  and  practice,  and.  moreover,  has  a 
moral  raaponaiblUty  to  make  that  contrlbu< 
tlon." 

There  U  no  arldsnoa  to  date  that  thla 
unique  sppaal  fitMi  tba  Prealdent  to  the  bar 
haa  awakened  that  moral  reaponalblllty. 

I  tboogbt  of  tba  tronlcal  fact  of  that  ex- 
oeUant  doetunant  otf  tba  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic DaTaloptaant  wblch  I  have  mentioned. 
That  documant  la  a  reminder  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  tha  claims  of  individual  free- 
dom, and  It  waa  produced  by  a  group  of 
liiisliiaasiitaii  undar  tba  leadership  of  a  retail 
merchant.  In  tba  days  of  otir  paat  when  the 
American  Ideals  were  being  given  their 
original  form,  our  countrymen  relied  for 
such  reminders  upon  Tbomaa  Jefferson  and 
not  upon  the  forebears  of  Abraham  and 
Strauaa. 


(Tbeae  eolumna  are  filled  mainly  with  hia 
Ideaa  and  oono^pta.  but  Philip  Graham  spent 
far  more  of  bla  tlna  and  energy  on  concrete 
projecta  tban  oa  phllnenpihlalng.  The  areas 
of  hia  Latenae  activity  were  many  and  only 
a  couple  ean  be  Uluatrated  hare.  One,  for 
whieb  he  waa  perttapa  oooat  renowned,  was 
a  continuing  campaign  for  the  widest  mass 
participation  la  poUtloal  financing,  for  vast 
numbera  of  imall  political  contrlbutiona 
instead  of  a  few  donatlona  from  the  "big 
money"  intereata.  Be  launched  his  theaia 
before  the  Sobool  of  Buatneaa  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  on  /una  1.  1966.  First  out- 
lining the  fantastically  grave  and  difficult 
problema  faclns  tbe  Hatlon.  he  offered  the 
following  analyaia.) 

I  would  like  to  aogfeat  that  In  one  respect 
at  least  we  are  fadnf  up  to  this  situation 
aa  though  we  were  a  nation  of  lunatics.  I 
would  also  Uka  to  aiiggest  that  imleas  we 
change  our  hablta  we  aball  probably  achieve 
the  fate  we  daewa. 

Now  my  angsaaUoa  haa  one  refreshing 
aapect.  It  wUl  not  require  thla  assemblage 
of  potential  cardiac  caaea  to  ralae  your  blood 
pressure  in  aofsr  against  anyone  except 
youxaelvea.  I  do  not  suggeat  that  we  can 
solve  all  our  pi  i ihisins  by  denouncing  Yalta. 
00  percent  of  pwtty,  tbe  Dixon-Tates  con- 
tact, Owen  Lattlmore.  or  high  taxes. 


What  I  put  to  you  Is  simply  this-  We  face 
probleona  that  Involve  Ufe  and  death  for  all 
of  us;  yet  we  Instat  on  having  the  loweec 
sort  of  opinion  of  the  very  people  we  en- 
trust with  thoae  problems:  and  we  force 
them  to  operate  under  conditions  which  do 
everything  to  repel  decent  men. 

Who  are  these  p«op>le  who  bear  this  great 
responsibility,  and  whom  we  trent  so  stu- 
pidly' They  are.  of  course,  the  politicians. 
They  Include  DwUcht  D  Elsenhower.  AdUl 
Stevenson.  99  Senators.  4.15  ConRressmen.  48 
Governors,  the  750.000  other  elective  offlclals, 
.tnd  the  Cabinet  officers  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  appointive  officials  and  political 
workers  who  must  live  under  our  eilsting 
system  of  (>olltlcs 

These  are  the  people  whcjse  day-by-day 
actions  win  very  largely  determine  the  ((re'^t- 
est  conflict  In  the  hlatory  of  the  world  Yet 
how  do  we  tell  them  we  regard  them'  We 
tell  them  that  we  consider  them  Just  a  little 
atwve  outlaws.  Thua  this  spring  In  a  na- 
tionwide Oallup  Poll.  7  out  of  10  people  with 
an  opinion  stated  that  they  would  not  like 
to  see  their  children  enter  politics  a«  a  life's 
work. 

Let  lis  suppose  that  Instead  of  running  a 
threat  nation  we  were  running  a  pickle  works 
and  that  our  pickle  sales  were  dropping  every 
month.  Clearly  we  would  not  bei^ln  by  tell- 
ing our  sales  department  that  all  salesmen 
were  stupid  and  crooked  and  unnecessary. 
Yet  we  do  treat  problems  which  are  rather 
more  urgent  than  pickle  sales  In  Just  that 
fashion.  And  if  we  continue  to  do  so  we 
probably  have  as  much  chance  of  survival 
as  the  buggy  manufacturers  had  of  licking 
Henry  Ford. 

But  before  we  discuss  the  solution,  let  us 
diagnose  the  basic  problem  In  a  bit  more 
detail.  For  the  problem  Is  deeper  than 
merely  a  question  of  public  attitudes.  Al- 
though they  are  considerably  more  esteemed 
than  politicians,  neverthelees  farmers,  labor 
leaders.  Industrialists  and  even  newspaper 
people  are  frowned  upon  by  a  goodly  number 
of  their  fellow  men.  Yet  these  people  at 
least  can  operate  In  an  environment  pernilt- 
tlng  them  to  maintain  their  self-respect. 

So  while  It  la  a  serious  matter  that  politi- 
cians rank  close  to  lepers  in  the  popularity 
polls.  It  Is  a  much  more  serious  niatter  that 
we  force  politicians  to  live  In  a  system  which 
goes  a  long  way  toward  depriving  them  of 
self-respect. 

The  fundamental  defect  In  our  present 
system  of  ;>olltlcs — as  is  so  often  the  caee  In 
life — has  something  to  do  with  money.  It 
haa  speclflcaily  to  do  with  our  habits  regard- 
ing contrlbutiona  for  political  campaigns. 
Even  putting  the  best  possible  face  on  the 
situation.  It  can  only  be  described  as  morally 
squalid,  ethically  shocking,  and  spiritually 
revolting. 

As  of  1B65  the  prlnclpiU  characto'lstlca 
of  our  S3r8tem  of  political  flnance  can  be 
accurately  described  In  the  following 
manner: 

1.  We  maintain  a  bold-faced,  official  lie 
about  the  cost  of  political  campalf^rvs  and 
the   amount  of   political    contributions. 

2.  We  almost  universally  fall  to  respond 
to — or  even  to  recognise — the  duties  of  the 
IndlvldtuU  citizen  In  a  free  society. 

3.  We  conaequently  force  politicians  to 
live  In  close  connection  with  the  filthy 
power  of  gangsters  and  the  acqulaltlve 
power  of  special  interest  grou{)8  and  favor 
seekers. 

The  problem  then  la  how  to  convince 
millions  of  Amerlcwis  of  an  obvious  fact — 
that  good  clUzenahlp  requires  political 
contrlbutiona  by  each  Individual  to  the 
party  or  candidates  of  his  choice.  Good 
cltiaanahip  requires  this  Just  as  much  as  It 
requires  contributions  to  one's  church, 
one's  oonxmtinlty  fund,  the  Red  Croes,  or 
other  cauaea. 

(Another  of  many  fields  of  his  intense 
personal  activity  waa  urban  renewal,  par- 
ticularly   for    Washington      To    tbe    Wash- 


ington Building  Congress,  Mr.  Graham 
looked,  with  an  accxiracy  that  has  stood 
11  years  of  test,  at  the  city's  urban  prob- 
lem as  It  appeared   In  November  1962.) 

The  problenM  are  very  much  more  than 
dollar  piroblems.  There  are  human  and 
social  problems  being  created  by  the  un- 
balanced migration  of  upper  and  middle 
Income  families  out  of  our  city  No  city 
can  be  a  healthy  city  unless  It  has  a  bal- 
anced, representative  jxipulatlon.  And  yet 
the  opposite  Is  occurring.  This  Is  most 
graphically  shown  by  statistics  on  racial 
components  These  .show  that  the  ratios 
of  white  and  colored  populations  In  the 
entire  metropolitan  area  have  been  rela- 
tively unchanged  for  50  years.  But  thla  Is 
not  trvie  of  the  District  when  taken  alone, 
where  from  1940  to  1B60  the  colored  jxipu- 
latlon  rose  from  38  percent  of  the  total 
{population  to  slightly  more  than  34  per- 
cent. The  rl*e  of  colored  population  In  our 
cltlea  la  part  of  the  story  of  the  rise  of  the 
Negro  In  America.  A  great  migration  from 
the  South  has  been  under  way,  and  the 
percentage  Increase  of  colored  population 
In  Washington  has  been  less  large  than  In 
most  other  large  American  cities. 

The  rise  of  the  Negro,  let  ua  be  clear,  l.s 
a  matter  for  pride  on  the  part  of  all  Ameri- 
cans But  that  rise  will  be  complicated 
and  not  aided  If  by  lack  of  planning  we 
allow  our  urban  oentera  to  become  pre- 
dominantly places  for  thoee  who  are  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  economic  ladder.  In- 
stead we  must  do  our  utmost  to  worlc 
toward  balanced  growth  of  cities  and 
suburbs  to  build  a  strengthened  democracy. 

The  basic  problem  with  Washington,  as 
with  most  of  our  cities.  Is  thus  an  unbal- 
anced migration  out  of  the  city.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  we  work  for  balance — and  not 
against  migration.  For  the  growth  of  the 
suburbs  Is  In  everyone's  Interests.  That 
growth  should  make  for  better  and  safer  and 
healthier  living  for  us  all.  and  la  certainly 
to  be  preferred  to  Increasingly  congested  city 
living. 

Balance  In  the  growth  of  our  city  has 
many  aspects.  There  are  two  primary  ones 
I  would   like   to  single  out: 

First,  we  ought  to  plan  our  city  so  that 
It  manages  to  attract  a  balanced  share  of  all 
segments  of  population.  That  means  we 
cannot  stand  by  passively  and  merely  let 
present  structures  become  blighted  slums. 
There  are  many  advantages  of  downtown 
living — with  alr-condltloning  It  even  has 
perfect  weather.  By  Imaginative  private 
projects  and  by  projects  under  the  Redevel- 
opment Land  Agency,  we  must  see  that  we 
make  the  most  of  the  advantages  of  city 
living  and  keep  a  balanced  population  at- 
tracted to  them. 

Second,  we  must  recognize  that  a  house- 
wife living  15  miles  away  from  our  downtown 
shopping  and  service  area  need  not  be  fur- 
ther away  In  time  than  was  her  grand- 
mother who  lived  on  Florida  Avenue,  that  Is 
to  say.  we  can  make  her  close  to  the  down- 
town area  If  we  are  Imaginative  and  resource- 
ful In  tackling  problems  of  mass  transporta- 
tion, of  traffic  control  and  of  parking.  Ife  we 
do  n(.)t.  If  we  fall  In  this,  then  we  shall  have 
destroyed  much  of  the  value  and  the  useful- 
ness of  our  central  city.  And  If  that  Is  de- 
stroyed, we  shall  face  a  Pandora's  box  of  prob- 
lems a.s  to  hf)W  we  can  ever  maintain  the 
city. 

(Mr  Graham  viewed  the  same  urban  prob- 
lem in  more  general  terms  3  years  later.  In 
September  1955.  at  an  ACTION  luncheon  In 
Philadelphia  i 

The  fact  Is — depending  on  how  you  define 
city — either  a  majority  or,  at  least,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  people  happen  to  be 
born  and  live  and  die  In  cities.  Now  the 
obstetrical  care  In  the  maternity  wards  Is 
generally  very  fine  and  the  same  is  true  In 
the  funeral  parlors  and  the  burial  grounds. 
But  the  In-between  period — which  we  en- 
thusiastically describe  as  life — la  not  always 
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a  span  of  shining  Joy.  As  I  think  we  all 
know,  the  modern  urban  apparatus  often 
falls  fur  short  of  providing  a  support  for 
fostering  In  man  the  fullest  growth  of  bla 
finest  qualities.  Instead,  too  often  It  gives 
a  nudge  to  his  weaknesses  for  delinquency 
and  depravity. 

We  have  learned.  I  think,  that  sprawling 
unplanned  cities  In  the  20th  century  not 
only  make  bad  cities,  but  they  make  bad  peo- 
ple. We  are  concerned  about  doing  a  better 
Job  In  this  area,  not  to  improve  the  oft-men- 
tioned standard  of  living,  but  to  Improve  the 
less-mentioned,  but  more  Important,  stand- 
ard of  the  human  spirit. 

Anybody  who  Is  at  all  remotely  familiar 
with  citizens  organizations  Is  well  aware  of 
the  following  law  of  nature.  It  Is  1,000  times 
as  easy  to  espouse,  maintain,  and  propagan- 
dize a  so-called  principle  as  It  Is  to  work  for 
any  constructive  accomplishment.  Now  that 
law  of  nature  has  flourished,  particularly  In 
the  housing  and  city  planning  field.  Today 
we  have  millions  of  Americans  living  in  sluma 
which  any  proud  pig  would  scorn,  because 
thousands  of  our  so-called  leading  cltlaena 
lost  themselves  for  a  decade  or  more  In  the 
Joys  of  bombast,  epithets,  stubbomneas,  and 
self-righteousness  over  the  pros  and  cons  of 
public  housing  Instead  of  doing  anything 
about  doing  anything.  And  public  bousing 
Is  only  one  of  a  ntmiber  of  issues  which 
among  housers  and  planners  has  been  ele- 
vated to  such  a  position  of  delicacy  that  one 
can  discuss  them  Just  about  as  freely  and 
objectively  as  one  could  conduct  a  seminar 
on  miscegenation  in  Charleston,  B.C. 

The  facts  are  that  our  cities  by  and  large 
are  pretty  miserable  pIcM^es  for  a  lot  of  people 
to  live  In.  The  further  facts  are  that  there 
is  no  excuse  for  this.  There  is  only  one  ex- 
planation, and  the  explanation  is  the  stub- 
bornness, the  obtuseness,  and  lasineas  of  men. 
The  answers  in  the  main  are  not  only  realiz- 
able but  obvious.  The  central  weakness 
seems  to  me  to  be  poor  citizen  organization 
and  inadequate  citizen  support. 

THX    CXXTAINTT    Of    XJUPXMTAIHTr 

(Because  he  rejected  Ideologies,  and  be- 
cause he  loathed  pretensions,  Ifr.  Qraham 
reserved  his  strongest  vitriol  for  the  concept 
of  "certainty."  He  spoke  on  the  subject  at 
the  Founder's  Day  Dinner  of  Lincoln  UnlTer- 
slty,  on  February  26.  1962,  in  Phlladelpbla.) 

My  feelings  of  doubt  aroee  because  of  a 
particular  quality  with  which  we  seem  re- 
cently to  have  Invested  some  of  tbe  more  dis- 
putatious areas  of  life.  That  quality  Is  tbe 
quality  of  certainty— of  dogmatic,  unbend- 
ing Bureness.  You  are  familiar  wltb  tbe 
quality — with  this  peculiar  state  of  mind. 
You  are  told  that  such  and  such  action 
must  be  taken — and  taken  at  once.  Not  to- 
morrow— but  now.  Otherwise,  the  world 
win  certainly  come  to  an  end,  and  you  will 
be  at  fault. 

Well,  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  exhibit  that  quality  about 
more  and  more  difficult  and  vexatious  sub- 
jects. The  area  of  race  relations,  regrettably 
but  certainly,  we  must  admit,  renxalns  such  a 
difficult  area.  Numerous  other  examples  of 
difficult  problems  come  to  mind — ^many  as- 
pects of  foreign  policy,  the  problem  of  aca- 
demic freedom  in  otur  universities,  the  clash 
of  Individual  rights  and  governmental 
powers,  the  direction  of  modern  economics, 
and  so  forth. 

Increasingly,  It  seems  to  me.  we  find  an 
almost  mathematical  rhythm  about  sucb 
matters.  As  the  complexities  and  tbe  dilB- 
cultles  of  the  subject  matter  Increase,  tbe 
dogmatic  certainties  of  those  Involved  with 
tbe  problem  increase  in  direct  pnq;>ortlon. 

For  example,  in  the  more  detached  and  ra- 
tional parts  of  our  mind  we  reoognlae  tbat 
historians  are  still  giving  us  new  llgbt  on 
the  sources  and  direction  of  our  Civil  War. 
And  that  war  ended  almost  M  yeara  ago. 
Yet  today  we  listen  to  the  moet  positive  and 
pomp>ous  utterances  pretending  to  give  tbe 
exact  truth  about  the  Korean  war — a  war 


wbere  tbe  guns  are  not  yet  even  quiet  and 
where  tbe  facts  are  necessarily  (wly  partially 
available. 

As  another  example,  take  the  subject  of 
how  we  should  deal  with  the  vast  problems 
of  China  and  the  rest  of  Asia.  It  Is  a  prob- 
lem with  the  most  unimaginable  complica- 
tions. And  yet  In  the  town  from  which  I 
come,  there  are  thousands  of  noisy  people 
with  dogmatic  solutions  In  contrast  to  only 
a  handful  with  the  patience  to  study  some 
of  the  relevant  facts. 

In  a  different  area,  I  think  most  of  us  real- 
ize the  enormous  complexities  arising  from 
modern  Industrial  life.  We  know  that  the 
Improvement  of  institutions  to  help  make  it 
a  better  life  Is  Inevitably  a  drawn-out  Job 
of  trial  and  error.  Yet  there  is  almost  no 
indication  of  that  in  the  outpourings  of  those 
who  are  most  articulate.  Manufacturers'  as- 
sociations pronounce  that  the  adoption  of 
this  or  that  bit  of  legislation  means  Inevi- 
table progress  down  the  road  to  socialism — 
and  probably  the  road  to  Hell.  Simulta- 
neously, greet  labor  organizations  Indulge  In 
the  fraudulent  pretension  that  they  can 
matbonaticfdly  evaluate  the  soul  of  a  legis- 
lator. They  claim  they  can  total  up  his 
votea  on  a  few  measiu-es,  and  then  grade  him 
in  a  range  that  runs  from  100  percent  virtue 
to  100  percent  evil. 

Now  that  kind  of  certainty,  I  suppose,  must 
offer  a  kind  of  personal  enjojrment.  It  must 
become  a  rather  efficient  anesthetic,  as  It 
dulls  the  lively  pains  which  doubt  and  un- 
certainty can  kick  up.  But  it  is  an  anes- 
thetic to  which,  happily,  most  of  the  human 
race  are  allergic.  Although  the  attitude  of 
dogmatic  Bureness  seems  to  be  growing.  It 
still  remains  true  that  the  majority  of  men 
cling  to  the  old-fashioned  concept  that  in- 
fallibility is  a  quality  reserved  for  God. 

(The  British  scientist-author,  C.  P.  Snow, 
had  become  somewhat  less  than  Mr.  Gra- 
ham's favorite  pundit  when  he  proposed  that 
tbe  scientist  should  be  the  key  decisionmak- 
er in  today's  world.  Mr.  Graham  had 
thought,  and  continued  to  think,  that  the 
role  belonged  more  properly  to  the  "politi- 
cian," In  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  Hence 
when  Sir  Charles  propounded  as  a  "certainty" 
tbat  atomic  war  would  ensue  In  10  yeara 
If  tbe  nuclear  arms  race  were  not  halted, 
Mr.  Graham  replied  in  one  of  the  occasional 
articles  he  wrote  directly  for  his  newspaper. 
It  appeared  April  16,  1961.) 

War,  said  Clemenceau,  is  too  Important  for 
generals.  Peace  is  too  Important  for  scien- 
tists, even  for  Sir  Charles  P.  Snow,  whose 
speech  to  American  scientists  was  In  this 
space  last  week. 

Long  ago  Justice  Holmes  wrote  that  he 
hated  a  man  who  knows.  But  C.  P.  Snow 
suddenly  knows.  He  knows  out  of  scHnething 
be  calls  engineering  truth  and  statistical 
truth. 

He  knows  that  tlie  spread  of  nuclear  power 
to  other  countries  will  certainly  cause  war. 
He  and  his  fellow  scientists  "know  It  in  a 
xxion  direct  sense  than  any  politician  because 
It  oomes  from  direct  expnience." 

Now.  politicians  have  direct  exi>erience, 
too.  Ilieir  laboratory  covera  the  whole  sweep 
of  life — even  including  scientists.  They 
know  no  engineering  truth  or  statistical 
truth  or  even  political  truth. 

C.  P.  Snow  Is  certain  that  we  confront  an 
either-or.  Bl^er  we  negotiate  nuclear  dis- 
annament  <x  a  holocaust  destroys  mankind. 
He  Is  not  the  first  scientist  to  be  certain. 
Fifteen  years  ago  we  were  warned  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  nuclear  war. 

If  mankind  oovild  really  be  certain,  we 
acted  very  fooliahly  when  we  did  not  impose 
our  will  oh  the  Russians  during  tbe  years  of 
our  atomic  monopoly.  But  the  only  certainty 
we  have  Is  that  Chtuchill's  "peace  of  mutual 
terror"  has  somehow  continued. 

Certainty  Is  a  dangerous  belief.  It  is  cer- 
tain tbat  each  of  us,  at  some  uncertain  mo- 
ment, will  face  death.  Maas  death,  by  nu- 
clear war,  is  not  certain.    It  may  be  likely  if 


the  bombs  proliferate  and  a  few  hundred 
men  in  governments  are  foolish.  But  It  Is 
not  certain. 

To  avoid  that  likelihood,  we  have  politi- 
cians carrying  burdensome  tasks.  When  we 
are  wise,  we  support  them  in  an  atmosphere 
of  law,  of  human  respect,  of  Intelligent  demo- 
cratic discussion. 

All  the  politicians  of  the  West  know  that 
we  must  have  nuclear  disarmament.  Yet  no 
one  knows  as  a  certainty  that  present  dis- 
armament negotiations  will  lead  to  actual 
disarmament. 

The  end,  the  final  hope.  Is  clear.  There  Is 
no  certainty  about  the  means.  Scientists 
and  others  do  us  a  great  harm  by  making  an 
oversimplification  of  the  heavy  tasks  ot  our 
politicians. 

Great  politicians,  such  as  Lincoln,  know 
that  patience  and  wisdom  are  the  watch- 
words of  hope.  At  their  best,  politicians 
(then  called  statesmen)  know  only  truth. 

They  know  that  truth  Is  a  great  single 
thing  which  cannot  be  fractured  Into  engi- 
neering or  statistical  truth.  Also,  they  know 
that  truth  can  be  but  dimly  perceived  and 
patiently  pursued  by  humankind. 

PAXNTUL    DOTTBTS 

(As  the  preceding  passages  illtistrate,  Mr. 
Graham  was  not  one  to  withhold  criticism, 
even  if  he  acted  from  his  own  personal  un- 
certainty principle.  But  of  nothing  did  he 
finally  become  more  critical  than  of  his  own 
business,  the  press.  His  dissatisfaction  with 
the  conunonplace  in  the  press  developed 
slowly.  It  was  most  clearly  expressed  in 
February  1960  at  a  University  of  Minnesota 
seminar. ) 

What  I  am  feeling,  rather  than  thinking, 
Is  that  the  press  is  stale  and  disoriented. 
Not  In  techniques  for  we  are  encased  In  and 
fascinated  by  techniques.  Our  staleness  and 
oiu:  disorientation  are  caused  rather  by  oiu- 
baslc  assumptions.  They  are  shallow,  out  of 
date,  and  almost  entirely  unexamined  be- 
cause we  all  of  us  spend  all  of  our  time  with 
techniques. 

There  Is  a  clue  to  what  concerns  me  about 
journalism  in  a  recent  British  novel,  "The 
Rack,"  by  A.  E.  Ellis,  which  deals  with  the 
psychology  of  tuberculosis.  In  it  there  are 
hordes  of  doctors  who  with  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  modem  medicine  still  cannot  ciu^. 
And  the  most  articulate  of  them  speaking 
with  that  sense  of  omnipotence  which  the 
lack  of  power  so  often  evokes,  derides  the 
efforts  of  philosophers.  Ah,  philosophers,  he 
says  in  effect,  when  they  are  sick  they  come 
to  doctors;  and  who  has  ever  heard  of  a  sick 
doctor  going  to  a  philosopher? 

In  this  considerable  novel,  an  ailing  man 
places  all  his  faith  in  the  cures  of  doctors 
who  cannot  cure. 

Perhaps  we  are  doing  the  same  in  journal- 
ism, placing  all  our  hopes  in  whatever  doctor- 
ing is  fashionable  at  the  moment.  We  pur- 
sue Dr.  Flesch  who  has  a  ctu'e-all  in  short 
sentences,  or  Dr.  Gallup  who  shows  us  that 
many  people  will  choose  escape  over  even 
mild  thinking,  or  Dr.  Neilsen  and  Dr.  Polltz 
who  seem  to  have  discovered  that  everyone 
has  abandoned  all  work,  play,  and  bodily 
functions  in  order  to  spend  26  hours  a  day 
perusing  the  various  media. 

Those  of  us  in  Journalism  have  listened  to 
thousands  of  hours  of  discussions  of  such 
techniques.  We  have  probably  not  spent  1 
hour  asking:  What  are  we  doing?  Where 
are  we  going?  Oiur  moet  passionate  energies 
are  expended  tinkering  with  the  superstruc- 
txire,  with  none  left  over  fca-  contemplating 
the  foundation. 

(If  Philip  Graham  rejected  the  concept  of 
certainty,  it  was  clear  he  took  no  pleasure  in 
doing  so.  The  question  of  "What  are  we 
doing?  'Where  are  we  going?"  haunted  him. 
and  unhappily.  He  reached  constantly  for 
the  answers  but,  as  the  following  extract 
from  a  speech  on  November  6,  1060,  suggests, 
a  fulfilled  resolution  of  the  problem  eecai>ed 
him.  One  sees  that  although  the  nominal 
audience  was  the  American  Klectric  Power 
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AjaocUUon.    tb*    iptich    &nd    the    painful 
douJbU  w«r«  to  Mkd  of  hlmMlf.) 

Wharv  I  get  1b  tflfleulty — at  Umaa  almost 
\mbMuntbU  dUBctdty — U  whan  I  try  to  ex - 
amlxM  Um  mtf  r1**g  at  what  I  axn  eD^agsd  Ln. 

WlMo  these  dUleulUM  get  too  great  we  )Ji. 
the  oewapaper  biirtnei  do  what  I  euApect 
people  In  your  bualnaas  do  We  retreat  to 
the  ritual  of  redtaic  old  rulee  that  we  kno^- 
are  meenlnglnee 

We  aay  that  «•  Just  print  the  obJecUve 
news  In  our  xmws  oolumna  and  confine  our 
opinion*  to  the  editorial  page  Yet  we  know 
that  irtille  thla  baa  aocne  merit  aa  an  over- 
almpUfUd  elacaB  at  food  Intentlone.  It  also 
haa  a  atrong  aiaaU  o<  pure  baloney. 

If  we  kaep  wafia  too  low  Ln  eotne  few  areas 
where  unlona  atUl  let  ue  do  U.  or  If  we 
neglact  decent  working  amenlUee  a«  long  as 
we  can  avoid  tb«  oast,  we  defend  ouraelves 
by  muttering  •bout  our  concern  for  stock- 
holder*. Aa  «iHnii»jH  by  announcing  cotn- 
p*— «^"  for  a  relatively  anonymous  and  ab- 
•ent  group  we  can  Justify  a  lack  of  compas- 
sion for  people  we  spend  our  working  days 
with. 

If  we  are  brutally  carelees  about  printing 
aomethlng  that  maligna  the  character  of 
some  concrete  Indtrldual,  we  are  apt  to  wave 
the  abstrftet  fUg  of  freedom  of  speech  In 
or<er  %o  avoid  tbe  emberraaament  of  a  con- 
crete apology. 

If  we  are  pinfid  even  harder,  we  may 
salve  our  ooneoleBeos  by  saying  that  after 
all  there  are  libel  laws.  And  aa  soon  aa  we 
say  that  we  rsdooMe  our  efforts  to  make 
those  law*  aa  tooOklsaa  as  we  poeslbly  can. 

And  If  we  are  nissirt  really  quite  hard, 
we  can  finally  shrug  our  shoulders  and  say. 
"WeU.  after  aU  we  have  to  live  "  Then  we 
cao  only  hope  bo  one  will  ask  the  ultimate 
question:  "Wbyr* 

I  certainly  have  been  guilty  of  all  thoee 
stupid  actions — end  a  great  nuiny  more 
stupM.  And  Z  soppose  that  more  than  a 
few  of  you  have  dooe  as  poorly. 

What  I  prefer  to  recall  are  those  rare 
occaalona  when  I  have  bad  some  better  sense 
of  the  meaning  of  what  I  am  engaged  In 
In  thoee  momenta  I  have  realised  that  our 
problems  are  relatively  simple  and  that  eome 
simple,  anelent.  morml  precepts  are  often  re- 
liable boaliMee  tode.  In  thoee  momenta  I 
have  been  able  to  feeep  In  mind  that  it  really 
doaant  matter  irtielbar  I  am  kept  In  my 
Job.  In  thoee  BMOMato  I  have  been  able  to 
look  straight  at  tbe  ftallty  of  my  judgment. 
And  finally  I  b*v«  been  honeet  enough  to 
reoognlae  that  a  fcir — a  very  few — great  Is- 
sues about  the  meening  of  life  are  the  only 
lasuea  which  deserve  to  be  considered  truly 
eomplex. 

We  are  agreed,  I  am  sure,  that  the  free  ex- 
change of  Ideas  and  the  release  of  mankind 
from  bordensome  toll  are  Important  goals  In 
the  developtneni  of  etrlllsatlon.  But  we  will 
be  very  foolish  people  If  we  decide  that  my 
newspaper  me<lio<lB  and  your  methods  of 
producing  energy  f  the  only — or  even  the 
best — methods  of  fartberlng  theee  goals. 

The  reallsatlOB  of  this  does  not  mean  we 
have  to  be  any  llie  leas  able  or  the  leas  pas- 
sionately Interested  to  our  Jobs.  Instead, 
by  payteg  attenttoa  to  the  broader  meaning 
of  what  we  are  engaged  In.  we  may  be  able 
to  Join  our  passion  to  our  Intelligence.  And 
such  a  Juncture,  even  on  the  p«u-t  of  but  one 
Individual,  can  represent  a  significant  step 
forward  on  the  Itmg  road  toward  civiliza- 
tion. 


INDIANA  YOUTH  CONSERVATION 
CAMP 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
SUte  of  TimUmmi  began  a  pliot  project 
which  I  hope  wUl  be  a  model  for  the 
youth  emsdoyment  opportunities  bill 
currently  before  the  Congress.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  inrtlaTia  Youth  Conser- 
vation Camp,  at  Harrison  State  Forest. 


near  Corydon.  where  100  young  men  be- 
tween the  a«es  of  17  and  22  will  spend 
the  next  2  months.  They  are  out  of 
school  and  out  of  work.  The  purpose 
of  the  camp  Is  to  get  them  back  to  .school 
or  back  to  work.  AU  have  been  care- 
fully selected  by  the  Indiana  Employ- 
ment Security  Division  None  are  juve- 
nile offenders. 

In  addition  to  conservation  work,  they 
will  receive  a  minlmura  of  8  hours  a  week 
of  education  In  basic  subjects,  such  a.s 
mathematics,  English,  and  the  social 
sciences  Furthermore,  they  will  work 
in  small  groups,  in  an  attempt  to  miike 
up  any  deficiencies  which  dropping  out 
of  school  may  have  left  them  with. 

This  educational  effort  is  of  prime  im- 
portance, because  time  and  time  again 
we  see  that  a  basic  education  Is  the  bare 
minimum  needed  in  order  to  survive  in 
our  changing  employment  market.  With 
this  education,  plus  the  knowledge  of 
what  it  means  to  put  in  a  hard  day's 
work,  these  yoimg  people  will  be.  I  hope, 
motivated  either  to  seek  further  employ- 
ment or  to  return  to  school. 

Whatever  they  do.  the  employment 
security  division  will  try  to  help  them 
find  Jobs  at  the  end  of  the  program. 

Although  the  division  will  not  guar- 
antee Jobs,  I  doubt  Uiat  the  young  men 
will  have  trouble  finding  them,  for  after 
their  training  they  will  be  more  desira- 
ble as  employees. 

The  camp  was  establi.shed  by  an  exec- 
utive order  of  Gov.  Matthew  E.  Welsh, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Indi- 
ana Youth  Council. 

Besides  the  council  and  the  employ- 
ment security  division,  the  following 
State  agencies  are  also  sponsoring  the 
camp:  the  Indiana  National  Guard,  the 
division  of  labor,  the  department  of  con- 
servation, and  the  department  of  public 
construction. 

The  young  men  will  receive  $25  a 
month,  and  $100  at  the  end  of  the  2- 
month  period,  to  help  them  get  started 
on  their  next  Job — which  we  hope  will 
be  a  permanent  one. 

This  is  the  type  of  program  that  enact- 
ment of  the  youth  employment  oppor- 
tunities bill  win  allow  us  to  continue.  I 
believe  this  program  demonstrates  the 
established  need  for  enactment  of  the 
bill  and  establishment  of  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  and  a  Hometown  Youth 
Corps. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Is  the  morning  hour 
over? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE    MANPOWER 

DEVELOPMENT      AND      TRAINING 

ACT  OF  1962 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  1716  >  to  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962 


MARCH  ON  WASHINGTON 

Mr.     JAVITS.      Mr.     President,     on 
Wednesday  last  the  Nation  and  the  world 


saw  the  heart  of  the  American  Negro  re- 
vealed in  an  unforgettable  demonstra- 
tion of  unity  and  democracy.  In  a  digni- 
fied, extraordinarily  disciplined,  and  in- 
tensely patriotic  manner.  200,000  Ameri- 
cans— from  all  sections  of  the  Nation 
and  from  all  levels  of  life — came  to  the 
Capital  of  their  country  to  appeal  for 
redre&s  of  the  veiy  real  grievances  of  the 
Negro 

This  march  on  Washington  for  Jobs 
and  freedom  could  not  help  but  touch  the 
con.«;cience  of  every  American  and.  I  hope 
the  con.science  of  Congress.  This  Lving 
petition  was  directed  to  the  Congress, 
which  has  lagged  behind  the  other 
branches  of  the  Federal  Goveriunent  in 
insuring  and  protecting  the  right  of  the 
Nepro  to  full  citizenship. 

I  was  impressed,  Mr.  President,  by  the 
large  number  of  non-Negroes  in  Wednes- 
day s  march,  especially  by  the  number  of 
religious  leadera.  Their  presence  was 
symbolic  of  the  fact  that  the  struggle  to 
redeem  the  soul  of  a  nation,  plagued  by 
100  years  of  racial  discrimination,  is 
everybody's  struggle. 

The  march  demonstrated  that  the 
first  amendment  right  of  peaceable  as- 
sembly and  petition  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances is  a  living  part  of  our  pohtical  his- 
tory. This  is  what  the  Negro  community 
IS  seeking  to  invoke  in  demonstrations 
across  the  country.  This  march  proved 
that  the  first  amendment  rights  can  be 
exercised  without  danger  of  violence  and 
disturbance. 

But  despite  the  ix)lite  and  orderly  be- 
havior of  the  crowd,  and  the  moderation 
of  the  speakers.  It  was  plainly  evident 
that  this  demonstration  was  a  symbol  of 
the  civil  rights  revolution — a  revolution 
which  we  in  Congress  cannot  Ignore  as  we 
get  down  to  the  business  of  discussing 
meaningful  civil  rights  legislation  this 
year.  The  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King 
summed  it  up  when  he  said  at  Uie  rally 
in  the  Lincoln  Memorial: 

There  will  be  neither  rest  nor  tranquillity 
In   America  until   the  Negro   is  granted   his 

citizenship  rights. 

The  words  spoken  by  Dr.  King,  A. 
Philip  Randolph.  Roy  Wllkins,  Whitney 
Young.  Walter  Reuther,  John  Lewis, 
Rabbi  Joachim  Prlnz.  Dr.  Eugene  Carson 
Blake.  Mathew  Ahmann,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  march,  are  important  to 
the  Nation  and  to  Congress,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
RscoRD  excerpts  frocn  the  invocation  and 
their  speeches,  as  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Thursday.  August  29. 
1963;  and  also  an  editorial,  published  this 
morning,  comparing  the  bitter  fruit  of 
Crovemor  Wallace's  efforts  to  close  the 
public  school  system  of  his  State.  In  order 
to  avoid  desegregation,  rather  than  allow 
children  to  return  to  school  normally,  as 
they  should,  under  the  traditionally 
American  circumstances. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts, 
invocation,  and  editorials  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  Uie  New  York  Times,  Aug.  29,  1963] 
UosT  Rrv.  PATaicK  OBoyls,  Aschbishop  or 
Washington,  Invocation 

In  the  name  of  the  Pather  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ohoet.  amen. 

Our  Father,  who  are  In  heaven,  we  who 
are  assembled  here  In  a  spirit  of  j>ence  and 
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In  good  faith  dedicate  oursalvaa  and  our 
hopea  to  You.  We  ask  the  fulln—  of  Your 
blessing  upon  thoee  who  have  gatherad  with 
us  today,  and  upon  all  men  and  women  of 
good  win  to  whom  the  cause  at  juatloa  and 
equality  Is  sacred.  We  ask  thla  blaaalng 
because  we  are  convinced  that  in  honoring 
liil  Your  children,  we  show  forth  in  our  Uvea 
the  love  that  You  have  given  us. 

Bleas  this  Nation  and  all  Its  people.  May 
the  warmth  of  Your  love  replace  the  cold- 
ness that  springs  from  prejudice  and  bitter- 
ness. Send  In  our  midst  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
iipen  the  eyes  of  all  to  the  great  truth  that 
all  men  are  equal  In  Your  sight.  Let  us 
understand  that  simple  jiistlce  demands 
that  the  rights  of  all  be  honored  by  every 
man. 

Give  strength  and  wisdom  to  our  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  Enlighten  and 
guide  the  Congress  of  these  United  States. 
May  our  judges  In  every  court  be  heralds  of 
Justice  and  equity.  Let  Just  laws  be  ad- 
ministered without  discrimination.  See  to 
It.  we  implore,  that  no  man  be  so  powerful 
as  to  be  above  the  law,  or  so  weak  aa  to  be 
deprived  of  Its  full  protection. 

We  ask  special  blessing  for  thoee  men  and 
women  who  In  sincerity  and  honesty  have 
been  leaders  In  the  struggle  for  justice  and 
harmony  among  races.  As  Moees  of  old, 
they  have  gone  before  their  people  to  a  land 
of  promise.  Let  that  promise  quickly  be- 
come a  reality,  so  that  the  Ideals  of  freedom, 
blessed  alike  by  our  religious  faith  and  our 
heritage  of  democracy,  will  prevail  in  our 
land. 

Finally,  we  ask  that  You  consecrate  to 
Tour  service  all  In  this  crusade  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  these  United  States.  May  we  be 
sensitive  to  our  duties  toward  others  as  we 
demand  from  them  our  rights.  May  we  move 
forward  without  bitterness,  even  when  con- 
fronted with  prejudice  and  discrimination. 

May  we  shun  violence,  knowing  that  the 
meek  shall  inherit  the  earth.  But  nuy  this 
meekness  of  manner  be  joined  with  courage 
and  strength  so  that  with  Your  help,  O 
Heavenly  Father,  and  following  the  teach- 
ing of  Ciu-lst.  Your  Son.  we  shall  now  and 
In  the  days  to  come  live  together  as  brothers 
In  dignity,  justice,  charity,  and  peace. 
Amen. 


R«v.  Da.  EucENx  Cabson  Buucc,  Natxomai. 
Council   or   CaxntcHxa 

I  wish  Indeed  that  I  were  able  to  speak 
for  all  Protestant,  Anglloan,  and  Orthodox 
Christians  as  I  speak  In  behalf  of  full  jus- 
tice and  freedom  for  all,  born  or  living  under 
the  American  flag. 

But  that  Is  precisely  the  point.  If  all  the 
members  and  all  the  ministers  of  the  c<m- 
Btltuency  I  represent  here  today  were  ready 
to  stand  and  march  with  you  for  Jobs  and 
freedom  for  the  Negro  cotnmunlty  together 
with  all  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  all 
of  the  synagogues  in  America,  then  the  bat- 
tle for  full  civil  rights  and  dignity  would  be 
already  won. 

I  do,  however.  In  fact,  officially  represent 
the  Commission  on  Religion  and  Race  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches. 

For  many  years  now  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  and  most  of  It*  constituent  com- 
munions have  said  all  the  right  things  about 
civil  rights.  Our  official  pronouncements  for 
years  have  clearly  called  for  "a  nonsegregated 
church  in  a  nonsegregated  society."  But  as 
of  August  28.  1963,  we  have  achieved  neither 
a  nonsegregated  church  nor  a  nonsegregated 
society. 

And  it  Is  partially  because  the  churches  tA 
America  have  failed  to  put  their  own  housee 
In  order  that  100  years  after  the  Kmandpa- 
tlon  Proclamation,  176  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  ITS  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  United 
states  of  American  still  faces  a  racial  crisis. 


We  do  not,  therefore,  come  to  this  Linudn 
Memorial  in  any  arrogant  spirit  of  moral  ae 
spiritiua  superiority  to  "set  the  Nation 
straight"  or  to  judge  or  to  denounce  the 
American  people  in  whole  or  In  part. 

Bather  we  come — late,  late  we  come — in 
the  reconciling  and  repentant  spirit  in  which 
Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  once  replied  to  a 
delegation  of  morally  arrogant  churchmen. 
He  said,  "Never  say  God  is  on  our  side,  rather 
pray  that  we  may  be  found  on  God's  side." 

We  come  in  the  fear  of  Ckxl  that  moved 
Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  whose  me- 
morial stands  across  the  lagoon,  once  to  say: 

"Indeed,  I  tremble  for  my  country,  when  I 
reflect  that  God  is  Just." 

Rabbi  Joachim  Pkikz,  Pkkbident  or  Amebican 

JSWZBH   OONOBXSS 

I  speak  to  you  as  an  American  Jew. 

As  Americans  we  share  the  profound  con- 
cern of  millions  of  people  about  the  shame 
and  disgrace  of  Inequality  and  injustice 
which  make  a  mockery  of  the  great  American 
idea. 

As  Jews  we  bring  to  the  great  demonstra- 
tion, in  which  thousands  of  us  proudly  par- 
ticipate, a  twofold  experience — one  of  the 
spirit  and  one  at  o\ir  history. 

In  the  realm  of  the  spirit,  our  fathers 
taught  us  thousands  of  years  ago  that  when 
Ood  created  man.  he  created  him  as  every- 
body's neighbor.  Neighbor  is  not  a  geo- 
graphic Xena.  It  is  a  mcwal  concept.  It 
means  our  collective  responsibility  for  the 
presorvation  of  man's  dignity  and  integrity. 

From  our  Jewish  historic  experience  of 
three  and  a  half  thousand  years  we  say: 

Our  ancient  history  began  with  slavery 
and  the  yearning  for  freedom. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  my  people  lived  for 
a  thousand  years  in  the  ghettos  of  Europe. 

Our  modem  history  begins  with  a  proc- 
lamation of  emancipation. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  it  Is  not  merdy 
sympathy  and  compasatcm  iot  the  black  peo- 
ple of  America  that  motivates  us.  it  la  above 
all  and  beyond  all  such  sympathies  and  emo- 
tions a  sense  of  complete  identiJOcatlon  and 
solidarity  bom  of  our  own  painful  historic 
experience. 

When  I  was  the  rabbi  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Berlin  under  the  Hitler  regime,  I 
learned  many  things.  The  most  Important 
thing  that  I  learned  in  my  life  and  under 
those  tragic  circumstances  is  that  bigotry  and 
hatred  are  not  the  most  urgent  problem. 
The  most  urgent,  the  most  disgraceful,  the 
most  shameful  and  the  most  tragic  problem 
Is  silence. 

A  great  people  which  had  created  a  great 
civlllBation  had  become  a  nation  of  silent  on- 
lookers. They  remained  silent  In  the  face 
of  hate.  In  the  face  of  brutality  and  In  the 
face  of  mass  murder. 

America  must  not  become  a  nation  of 
onlookers.  America  must  not  remain  silent. 
Not  merely  black  America,  but  all  of  Amer- 
ica. It  must  speak  up  and  act,  from  the 
President  down  to  the  humblest  of  us.  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  Negro,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  black  community  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  Image,  the  Idea  and  the  aspira- 
tion of  America  Itself. 

Our  children,  yoiu^  and  mine  In  every 
school  across  the  land,  every  morning  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  republic  for  which  it  stands  and 
then  they,  the  children,  speak  fer\'ently  and 
innocently  of  this  land  as  the  land  of 
"liberty  and  justice  for  all." 

The  time,  I  believe,  has  come  to  work  to- 
gether— for  it  is  not  enough  to  hope  to- 
gether, and  It  Is  not  enough  to  pray  to- 
gether— to  work  together  that  this  children's 
oath — pronounced  every  morning  from 
Maine  to  California,  from  North  to  South — 
that  this  oath  will  become  a  glorious,  un- 
shakable reality  In  a  morally  renewed  and 
united  America. 


A.  Philip  Randolph,  Slxxpinc  Cas  Foktbs 

We  are  gathered  here  in  the  largest  demon- 
stration in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  Let 
the  Nation  and  the  world  know  the  mean- 
ing at  our  numbers.  We  are  not  a  pressure 
group,  we  are  not  an  organlaation  or  a 
group  of  organizations,  we  are  not  a  mob. 
We  are  the  advance  guard  of  a  massive  moral 
revolution  for  jobs  and  freedom. 

This  revolution  reverberates  throughout 
the  land  touching  every  city,  every  town, 
every  village  where  black  men  are  segregated, 
oppressed,  and  exploited. 

But  this  civil  rights  revolution  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Negroes;  nor  is  It  confined  to 
clvU  rights.  Our  white  allies  know  that 
they  cannot  be  free  while  we  are  not.  And 
we  know  that  we  have  no  int««et  in  a 
society  In  which  6  million  black  and  white 
pieople  are  unemployed,  and  millions  more 
live  in  poverty. 

Nor  Is  the  goal  of  our  civil  rights  revolu- 
tion merely  the  passage  of  elvU  rights  legisla- 
tion. 

Yes,  we  want  all  public  aooommodatlons 
c^>en  to  all  citiaens,  but  those  accommoda- 
tions will  mean  little  to  those  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  use  them. 

BACKS    SCHOOL    AID 

Yes,  we  want  a  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Act,  but  what  good  will  it  do  if  profits  geared 
to  automation  destroy  the  jobs  of  mlUlons  of 
workers,  black  and  white? 

We  want  Integrated  public  schools,  but 
that  means  we  also  want  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, ail  forms  of  education. 

Now,  we  know  that  real  freedom  wUl  re- 
quire many  changes  in  the  Nation's  political 
and  social  philosophies  and  institutions. 
For  one  thing  we  must  destroy  the  notion 
that  Mrs.  Murphy's  property  rights  include 
the  right  to  humiliate  me  because  of  the 
color  of  my  skin. 

The  sanctity  of  private  property  takes  sec- 
ond place  to  the  sanctity  of  a  human  person- 
ality. 

The  months  and  years  ahead  will  bring  new 
evidence  at  masses  in  motion  for  freedom. 
The  march  on  Washington  is  not  the  climax 
to  our  stniggle  but  a  new  beginning,  not 
only  for  the  Negro  but  for  all  Americans,  iat 
personal  freedoms  and  a  better  life. 

Look  for  the  enemies  of  medicare,  of  higher 
minimum  wages,  of  social  security,  at  Federal 
aid  to  education,  and  there  you  will  find  the 
enemy  of  the  Negro,  the  coalition  of  Dixie - 
crats  and  reactionary  Republicans  that  seek 
to  dominate  the  Oongreaa. 

We  must  develop  strengtii  in  order  that  we 
may  be  able  to  back  and  support  the  clvU 
rights  program  of  President  Kennedy. 

We  here,  today,  are  only  the  flrat  wave. 
When  we  leave  it  will  be  to  carry  on  the 
clvU  rights  revolution  home  with  us.  into 
every  nook  and  cranny  at  the  land.  And 
we  shall  return  again,  and  again,  to  Wash- 
ington in  ever-growing  numbers  until  total 
freedom  Is  ours. 

Dr.    Maktin    LuTHEa    King,    Jk.,    Southesn 

CHSISTIAN  LEAOXaSHIP  CONnatKNCX 

Five  score  years  ago,  a  great  American,  In 
whose  symbolic  shadow  we  stand,  signed  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  This  momen- 
tous decree  came  as  a  great  beacon  light  of 
hope  to  millions  of  Negro  slaves  who  had 
been  seared  in  tlie  flames  of  withering  Injus- 
tice. It  came  as  a  joyous  daybreak  to  end 
the  long  night  of  captivity. 

But  100  years  later,  we  must  face  the  tragic 
fact  that  the  Negro  Is  still  not  free.  One 
hundred  years  later,  the  life  of  the  Negro  Is 
still  sadly  crippled  by  the  manacles  of  segre- 
gation and  the  chains  of  dlBcrlmlnation. 
One  hundred  years  later,  the  Negro  lives  on 
a  lonely  Island  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  ocean  of  material  proqierlty.  One  hun- 
dred years  later,  the  Negro  is  still  languished 
In  the  corners  of  American  socie^  and  finds 
himself  an  exile  in  his  own  land.     So  we 
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hMf  ecm*  h««  today  to  drunktlM  an  ap- 
paUlnc  oaatfMOB. 

In  a  aaiiM  «•  liav«  eom*  to  our  Nation's 
Capitol  to  CMh  a  flbaak.  Wh«n  tta«  archl- 
taeta  of  our  BatrnlHIi  wrote  tlia  ma^lflccnt 
«or^  of  tiM  OMrtttutton  and  the  Declara- 
tion ai  nidapMMlanPi.  th«7  ware  tltrnlng  a 
promlaaory  aoio  to  which  every  American  was 
to  fall  belr.  Tkla  note  was  a  promlae  that 
all  man  would  %•  Koaranteed  the  unalien- 
able rlgbU  of  m«.  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  bapptneaa. 

It  la  obTlouB  today  that  America  hae  de- 
faulted on  thla  promlasory  note  inaofar  ae 
ber  cttlaena  at  eoior  are  concerned.  Instead 
of  bonorlnc  thla  aaered  obligation.  America 
hae  given  tb*  IV«cro  people  a  bad  check;  a 
check  whloh  baa  eome  back  marked  "insuT- 
fldent  funds." 

But  we  lafuaa  to  believe  that  the  bank  of 
Jxiatlce  la  banknipt.  We  refuae  to  t>elleve 
that  there  ara  Uwafltelent  funda  in  the  greet 
vaulta  of  opportunity  of  this  Nation.  So  we 
have  come  to  eaah  thla  check — a  check  that 
will  give  iia  upon  demand  the  rlchea  of  free- 
dom and  tha  aaeuilty  of  Justice.  We  have 
«i^/>  come  to  thla  hallowed  spot  to  remind 
America  at  tha  flaroe  urgency  at  now.  Thla 
la  no  time  to  angaga  In  the  lurury  of  cooling 
off  or  to  taka  tha  tranqulllalng  drug  of 
graduallcm.  Now  la  the  time  to  make  real 
the  promlaas  of  dMBOcracy.  Now  Is  the  time 
to  rtaa  from  tlM  daric  and  desolate  valley  of 
segregation  to  tha  sunlit  path  of  racial  Jus- 
tice. IVow  la  tha  time  to  open  the  doors  of 
opportunity  to  aO  of  Clod's  children.  Now  Is 
the  time  to  lift  oar  Nation  from  the  quick- 
sands of  racial  Injustice  to  the  solid  rock  of 
brotherhood. 

It  would  be  fatal  for  the  Nation  to  over- 
look the  urgency  of  the  moment  and  to  un- 
dereatlinata  ttaa  datarmlnation  of  the  Negro. 
This  sweltering  aummer  of  the  Negro's  legit- 
imate dlsooatant  will  not  pass  until  there 
la  an  Invlgarattag  autumn  of  freedom  and 
equality;  IBU  la  not  an  end.  but  a  begin- 
ning. TTinaa  who  hope  that  the  Negro  needed 
to  blow  off  staaoa  and  will  now  be  content 
will  hare  a  mtta  awakening  if  the  Nation 
returns  to  baaliMaB  aa  usual.  There  will  be 
neither  reat  or  tranquillity  In  America  until 
the  Negro  la  granted  his  citizenship  rights. 
The  whlrlwlada  of  revolt  will  continue  to 
shaka  the  fomdatfcma  of  our  Nation  until 
the  bright  day  at  justice  emerges. 

But  there  la  aomathlng  that  I  must  say  to 
my  people  who  stand  on  the  warm  threshold 
which  leada  Into  tha  palace  of  J\utlce.  In 
the  proceaa  at  gaining  our  rightful  place  we 
muat  not  ba  guilty  of  wrongful  deeds.  Let 
ua  not  seek  to  aatlafy  our  thirst  for  freedom 
by  drinking  cram  tha  cup  of  bitterness  and 
hatred.  Wa  mnat  forever  conduct  our  strug- 
gle on  the  high  plane  of  dignity  and  dis- 
cipline. Wa  mnat  not  allow  our  creative 
protaat  to  dagansrate  Into  physical  violence. 
Again  and  again  wo  must  rise  to  the  majestic 
half^ts  of  iiiaaling  phyaioal  force  with  soul 
force.  Ilie  marraloua  new  militancy  which 
has  engulfed  tha  Negro  community  must  not 
lead  us  to  a  dlatmat  oC  all  white  people,  for 
many  at  our  white  toothers,  as  evidenced  by 
their  preaanca  bare  today,  have  come  to  real- 
ise that  their  destiny  Is  tied  up  with  our 
deatlny  and  their  freedom  Is  inextricably 
bound  to  our  freedom.  We  cannot  walk 
alone. 

And  aa  wa  walk,  we  must  make  the  pledge 
that  we  shall  —*—'*'  ahead.  We  cannot  turn 
back.  There  are  thoae  who  are  asking  the 
devoteea  at  oItU  rlghta.  "When  will  you  be 
satisfied? "  Wa  can  never  be  satisfied  as  long 
as  the  Negro  la  tha  victim  ot  the  unspeak- 
able horrora  of  police  brutality.  We  can 
never  be  iatiallsil  aa  long  as  our  bodies,  heavy 
with  the  fattgna  at  travel,  cannot  gain  lodg- 
ing in  tha  iiifllala  of  the  highways  and  the 
hotela  of  the  lillas.  We  caimot  be  satisfied 
as  long  aa  tba  WagFO'a  baalc  mobility  la  from 
a  amaller  gikaMo  to  a  larger  one.  We  can 
never  be  satMad  aa  kmg  as  a  Negro  In  Mis- 
sissippi cannot  vote  and  a  Negro  In  New  York 


bellevea  he  has  nothing  for  which  to  vote. 
No;  no  we  are  not  satisfied,  and  we  will  not 
be  satisfied  unUl  JusUce  rolls  down  like 
waters  and  righteousness  Uke  a  mighty 
stream. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  some  of  you 
have  conie  here  out  of  great  trials  and  tribu- 
lations Some  of  you  have  come  fresh  from 
narrow  Jail  cells.  Some  of  you  have  come 
from  areas  where  v<nir  qvie.it  for  freedom  left 
you  battered  by  the  storms  of  persecution 
and  staggered  by  the  winds  of  police  brutal- 
ity You  have  been  the  veterniui  of  creative 
suffering  Continue  to  work  with  the  faith 
that  unearned  svifferlng  Is  redemptive 

Go  back  to  Mississippi,  go  back  to  Alabama. 
(?o  back  to  South  Carolina,  go  back  to  Oeor- 
gla.  go  back  to  Louisiana,  go  back  to  the 
slums  and  ghettos  of  our  northern  cities, 
knowing  that  somehow  this  situation  can 
and  will  be  changed.  Let  us  not  wallow  In 
the  valley  of  deep«ilr. 

I  say  to  you  today,  my  friends,  thai  In  spite 
of  the  dlfllcultlee  and  frustrations  of  the 
moment  I  still  have  a  dream  It  Is  a  dream 
deeply  rooted  in  the  American  dream 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  this  Nation 
will  rise  up  and  live  out  the  true  meaning 
of  Its  creed:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident;    that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  on  the  red 
hills  of  Georgia  the  sons  of  former  slaves  and 
the  sons  of  former  slaveowners  will  be  able 
to  sit  down  together  at  the  table  of  brother- 
hood. 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  even  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  a  desert  State  sweltering 
with  the  heat  of  Injustice  and  oppression, 
will  be  tranjsformed  Into  an  oasis  of  freedom 
and  Justice 

I  have  a  dream  that  my  four  little  chil- 
dren will  one  day  live  In  a  nation  where  they 
will  not  be  Judged  by  the  color  of  their  skin 
but  by  the  content  of  their  character. 

I  have  a  dream  today. 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  the  State  of 
Alabama,  whose  Oovernor's  lips  are  presently 
dripping  with  the  words  of  Interposition  and 
nullification,  will  be  transformed  Into  a  situ- 
ation where  little  black  boys  and  black  girls 
will  be  able  to  Join  hands  with  little  white 
boys  and  white  girls  and  walk  together  as 
sisters  and  brothers. 

I  have  a  dream  today. 

I  have  a  dream  that  one  day  every  valley 
ahall  be  exalted,  every  hill  and  mountain 
shall  be  made  low.  the  rough  places  will  be 
made  plains,  and  the  crooked  places  will  be 
made  straight,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
ahall  be  revealed,  and  ail  flesh  shall  see  It 
together. 

This  Is  our  hope.  This  Is  the  faith  with 
which  I  return  to  the  South.  With  thU  faith 
we  will  be  able  to  hew  out  of  the  mountain 
of  despair  a  stone  of  hope.  With  this  faith 
we  will  be  able  to  transform  the  Jangling 
discords  of  our  Nation  Into  a  beautiful 
symphony  of  brotherhood.  With  this  faith 
we  will  be  able  to  work  together,  to  pray 
together,  to  struggle  tot;ether,  to  go  to  Jail 
together,  to  stand  up  for  freedom  together, 
knowing  that  we   will   be  free  one  day. 

This  will  be  the  day  when  all  of  God's 
children  will  be  able  to  sing  with  new  mean- 
ing "My  country  'tis  of  thee,  sweet  land  of 
llt>erty,  of  thee  I  sing  Land  where  my 
fathers  died,  land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride, 
from  every  mountainside,  let  freedom  ring." 

And  If  America  Is  to  be  a  great  nation  this 
must  become  true.  So  let  freedom  ring  from 
the  prodlglotis  hilltops  of  New  Hampahlre. 
Let  freedom  ring  from  the  mighty  mountains 
of  New  York.  Let  freedom  ring  from  the 
heightening   Alleghenles  of   Penn.sylvanla. 

Let  freedom  ring  from  the  snowcapped 
Rockies  of  Colorado. 

Let  freedom  ring  from  the  curvaclous 
peaiu   of   California. 

But  not  only  that,  let  freedom  ring  from 
Stone  Mountain  of  Georgia. 

Let  freedom  ring  from  Lookout  Mountain 
of  Tennessee. 


Let  freedom  ring  from  every  hill  and  mole- 
hill of  Mississippi.  FYom  every  mountain- 
side,   let   freedom  ring. 

When  we  let  freedom  ring,  when  we  let  It 
ring  from  every  village  and  every  hamlet, 
from  every  State  and  every  city,  we  will  be 
able  to  speed  up  that  day  when  all  of  God's 
children,  black  men  and  white  men.  Jews 
and  gentiles.  Protestants  and  Catholics,  will 
be  able  to  Join  hands  and  sing  In  the  words 
of  the  old  Negro  spiritual.  "Free  at  last;  free 
at  last:  thank  God  Almighty,  we  are  free 
at  last  " 


Roy   Wilkins,  Executive  Secretary,  NAACP 

We  came  to  speak  here  to  our  Congress,  to 
those  men  and  women  who  speak  here  lor 
us  In  that  marble  forum  over  yonder  on 
the  Hill. 

They  know,  from  their  vantage  p>olnt  here, 
of  the  greatness  of  this  whole  Nation,  of  lt6 
reservoirs  of  strength,  and  of  the  sicknesses 
which  threaten  always  to  sap  Its  strength 
and  to  erode.  In  one  or  another  selfish  and 
stealthy  and  specious  fashion,  the  precious 
liberty  of  the  individual  which  is  the  hall- 
mark of  our  country  among  the  natloixs  of 
the  earth. 

We  want  employment  and  with  It  we  want 
the  pride  and  responsibility  and  self-respect 
that  goes  with  equal  access  to  Jobs.  There- 
fore we  want  an  FEPC  bill  as  a  part  of  the 
legislative  package. 

Now  for  9  years  our  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren have  been  met  with  either  a  flat  refusal 
or  token  action  In  school  desegregation. 
Every  added  year  of  such  treatment  Is  a  leg 
Iron  upon  our  men  and  women  of  1980.  The 
civil  rights  bill  now  under  consideration  in 
the  Congress  must  give  new  powers  to  the 
Justice  E>epartment  to  enable  It  to  speed 
the  end  of  Jim  Crow  schools.  South  and 
North. 

Now.  my  friends,  all  over  this  land,  and 
especially  In  parts  of  the  Deep  South,  we  are 
beaten  and  kicked  and  maltreated  and  shot 
and  killed  by  local  and  State  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

It  Is  simply  Incomprehensible  to  us  here 
today  and  to  millions  of  others  far  from  this 
spot  that  the  US.  Government,  which  can 
regulate  the  contents  of  a  pill,  apparently 
Is  powerless  to  prevent  the  physical  abuse 
of  citizens  within  Its  own  borders. 

Now,  the  President's  proposals  represent 
so  moderate  an  approach  that  If  It  la  weak- 
ened or  eliminated,  the  remainder  will  be 
little  more  than  sugar  water. 

Now,  we  expect  the  passage  of  an  effective 
civil  rights  bin.  We  commend  those  Repub- 
licans In  both  Houses  who  are  working  for 
It.  We  salute  those  Democrats  In  both 
Houses  who  are  working  for  it. 

In  fact,  we  even  salute  those  from  the 
South  who  want  to  vote  for  It  but  don't 
dare  to  do  so  And  we  say  to  those  people. 
Just  give  us  a  little  time,  and  one  of  these 
days  we'll  emancipate  you. 

James  Farmer,  National  Director  or  CORE 

(Note —Delivered  by  Floyd  B.  McKesslck. 
national  chairman  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality,  for  Mr.  Farmer,  who  is  In  Jail  In 
Louisiana  on  charges  stemming  from  civil 
rights  demonstrations  ) 

From  a  south  Louisiana  parish  Jail,  I  salute 
the  march  on  Washington  for  Jobs  and  free- 
dom. Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  freedom 
fighters  Jailed  with  me  In  Plaquemlne,  La  . 
also  send  their  greetings. 

I  wanted  to  be  with  you  with  all  my  heart 
on  this  great  day.  My  Imprisoned  brothers 
and  sisters  wanted  to  be  there  too.  I  cannot 
come  out  of  Jail  while  they  are  still  In;  for 
their  crime  was  the  same  as  mine — demand- 
ing freedom  now.  And  most  of  them  will  not 
come  out  of  Jail  until  the  charges  are  dropped 
or  their  sentences  reversed. 

I  know  that  you  will  understand  my 
absence.  So  we  cannot  be  with  you  today 
in  body,  but  we  are  with  you  In  spirit.     By 
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marching  on  Washington  your  tramping  feet 
tuive  spoken  the  message — the  measage  of  our 
trouble  In  Louisiana. 

You  have  come  from  all  over  the  Nation 
and  In  one  mighty  voice  you  have  spoken  to 
the  Nation.  You  have  also  spoken  to  the 
world.  You  have  said  to  the  world  by  your 
presence  here  as  our  sudcessful  direct  action 
in  numberless  cities  has  said,  that  In  the  daya 
of  thermonuclear  bombs,  violence  is  out- 
moded to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
men. 

It  Ls  a  truth  that  needs  to  be  shouted 
luudly.  And  no  one  else  anywhere  in  the 
world  Is  saying  It  as  well  as  the  American 
Negro  through  their  nonviolent  direct 
action. 

The  tear  gas  and  the  electric  cattle  prod 
of  Plaquemlne,  La  ,  like  the  firehosea  and 
dogs  of  Birmingham  are  giving  to  the  world 
a  tired  and  ugly  message  of  terror  and 
brutality,  and  hate. 

If  we  can  solve  our  problems  and  remove 
the  heavy  heel  of  oppression  from  our  necks 
with  our  methods,  then  man  has  no  problem 
anywhere  In  the  world  which  cannot  be 
solved  without  death. 

We  will  not  slow  down;  we  will  not  stop 
our  militant,  peaceful  demonstrations;  we 
will  not  come  off  of  the  streets  until  we  can 
work  at  a  Job  befitting  of  our  skilla  In  any 
place  in  the  land. 

We  will  not  stop  our  marching  people  until 
our  kids  have  enough  to  eat  and  their  minds 
can  stvidy  a  wide  range  without  being 
cramped  In  Jim  Crow  schools. 

We  will  not  stop  until  the  heavy  weight 
of  oppression  Is  removed  from  our  back,  and 
like  proud  men  everywhere,  when  we  can 
stand  tall  together  again. 


WI{IT^rKT  M.  Young,  Jr  ,  National  Ubbsn 
Leacuk 

One  should  not  seek  here  to  atone  for  his 
past  failures  as  a  responsible  citisen  of  the 
majority  group.  The  evils  of  the  past,  and 
the  guilt  about  it.  cannot  be  erased  by  a  1- 
day  pilgrimage,  however  magnificent.  Nor 
can  this  pilgrimage  substitute  for  an  obliga- 
tion to  tomorrow  by  these  same  cltlsens. 

And  so,  this  march  must  go  beyond  this 
historic  moment.  For  the  true  test  of  tha 
dedication  and  the  oonunitment  which 
should  fiow  from  this  meeting  will  be  in  our 
recognition  that,  however  impreaaad  or  how- 
ever Incensed  our  congressional  representa- 
tives are  by  this  demonstration,  they  will  not 
act  because  of  It  alone. 

We  must  support  the  strong,  we  must  give 
courage  to  the  timid,  we  must  remind  the 
Indifferent,  and  warn  the  opposed.  Civil 
rights,  which  are  God-given  and  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed,  are  not  negotiable  in 
1963. 

Furthermore,  we  must  work  together  even 
more  closely  back  home  where  the  job  must 
be  done  to  see  that  Negro  Americans  are  ac- 
cepted as  first-class  cltlKens  and  that  they 
are  enabled  to  do  some  more  marching. 

They  must  march  from  the  rat-Infested, 
overcrowded  ghettos  to  decent,  wholesome, 
unrestricted  residential  areas  dlsperaed 
throughout  our  cities. 

They  must  march  from  the  cemeteries, 
where  our  young,  our  newborn  die  three 
times  sooner  and  our  parents  die  7  years 
earlier.  They  must  march  from  there  to 
nearby  established  health  and  welfare  cen- 
ters. 

They  must  march  from  the  congested,  111- 
eqiilpped  schools  which  breed  dropouts  and 
which  smother  motivation  to  the  well- 
equipped,  integrated  facilities  throughout 
the  cities. 

And  finally  they  must  march  from  a  prea- 
ent  feeling  of  hopelessness,  despair,  and  frua- 
tratlon  to  a  renewed  faith  and  oonfldanoa 
due  to  tangible  programs  and  visible  changes 
niade  possible  only  by  walking  together. 


WsLiak  P.  RBtriiuta,  Attto  Wobkebs  Psesident 

It  la  the  rasponsibility  of  every  American 
to  share  the  impatience  of  the  Negro  Ameri- 
cans. And  we  need  to  Join  together,  to 
march  together  and  to  work  together  until 
we  have  bridged  the  moral  gap  between 
American  democracy's  noble  promises  and 
its  ugly  practices  in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 

There  Is  a  lot  of  noble  talk  about  brother- 
hood and  then  some  Americans  drop  the 
brother  and  keep  the  hood. 

To  me,  the  civil  rights  question  is  a  moral 
question  which  transcends  partisan  i>olltics, 
and  this  rally  today  should  be  the  first  step 
in  a  total  effort  to  mobilize  the  moral  con- 
science of  America  and  to  ask  the  people  In 
Congress  of  both  parties  to  rise  above  their 
partisan  differences  and  enact  civil  rights 
legislation  now. 

Now  the  President — President  Kennedy — 
has  offered  a  comprehensive  and  moderate 
bill.  That  bill  is  the  first  meaningful  step. 
It  needs  to  be  strengthened.  It  needs  FEPC 
and  other  stronger  provisions.  And  the  Job 
question  is  crucial;  because  we  will  not  solve 
education  or  housing  or  public  accommoda- 
tions aa  long  as  millions  of  American  Negroes 
are  treated  as  second-class  economic  citizens 
and  denied  Jobs. 

I  am  for  civil  rights,  as  a  matter  of  human 
decency,  as  a  matter  of  common  morality. 
But  I  am  also  for  civU  rights  because  I  be- 
lieve that  freedom  is  an  indivisible  value. 
Iliat  no  one  can  be  free  unto  himself,  and 
when  Bull  fformer  Safety  Commissioner 
Kugene]  Connor  with  his  police  dogs  and 
flrehoaea  destroys  freedom  In  Birmingham 
he  Is  destroying  my  freedom  in  Detroit. 

This  rally  is  not  the  end,  it's  the  liegin- 
nlng.  It's  the  lieginning  of  a  great  moral 
crusade  to  arouse  America  to  the  unfinished 
work  of  American  democracy.  The  Congress 
has  to  act.  And  after  they  act,  we  have 
much  work  to  do. 


Mas.  Dmist  Bates,  NAACP  Dirxctor 
The  women  of  this  country,  Mr.  Randolph. 
pledge  to  you,  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Roy 
Wilklna,  and  all  of  you  fighUng  iar  civil  11b- 
Mtles,  that  we  will  Join  hands  with  you  as 
women  of  this  country. 

We  will  kneel-in,  we  will  sit-in.  until  we 
can  eat  in  any  counter  in  the  United  States. 
We  will  walk  until  we  are  free,  until  we  can 
walk  to  any  school  and  take  our  children  to 
any  school  in  the  United  States.  And  we 
will  Bit-In  and  we  will  kneel -in  and  we  will 
lie-ln  If  necessary  until  every  Negro  in 
America  can  vote.  This  w^e  pledge  you,  the 
women  of  America. 

Mathew  Aumann,  Catholic  Conference  for 
Inteeraciai,  Jusncx 

Who  can  call  himself  a  man,  say  he  Is 
created  by  Ood,  and  at  the  same  time  take 
part  In  a  system  of  segregation  which  de- 
stroys the  livelihood,  the  citizenship,  family 
Ufa  and  the  very  heart  of  the  Negro  citizens 
of  the  United  States? 

Who  can  call  himself  a  man.  and  take  part 
in  a  ayatem  of  segregation  which  frightens 
the  white  man  into  denying  what  he  knows 
to  be  right,  into  denying  the  law  of  his 
God? 

We  dedicate  ourselves  today  to  secure 
Federal  civil  rights  legislation  which  will 
guarantee  every  man  a  Job  based  cm  his 
talenta  and  training;  legislation  'which  will 
do  away  with  the  myth  that  the  ownership 
of  a  public  place  of  business  carries  the  moral 
or  legal  right  to  reject  a  customer  because  of 
the  color  of  his  hair  or  of  bis  skin. 

But,  we  are  gathered  too  to  dedicate  our- 
aelvea  to  building  a  pet^le,  a  nation,  a  world 
which  la  free  of  the  sin  of  discrimination 
baaed  on  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin, 
a  world  of  the  sons  of  God,  equal  in  all 
Important  respects;  a  world  dedicated  to  Jus- 
tice, and  to  fraternal  bonds  between  men. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  3,  1963] 
'View  From  Lincoln  Memoxial 

Under  the  shadow  of  Lincoln,  200,000 
Americans  assembled  in  Washington  last 
week.  The  16th  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  proclamation  of  freedom  stood 
as  a  monumental  centerpiece  to  this  great 
rallying  of  Negroes  and  whites.  From  here 
as  from  no  other  shrine  of  liberty  for  all  In 
the  United  States,  people  could  look  back 
and  Into  the  future. 

The  specific  aim  was  to  demonstrate  for 
rights  and  for  Jobs  and  to  Influence  Congress 
to  pass  a  strong  civil  rights  bill.  All  Amer- 
ica was  the  audience;  the  administration 
and  Congressmen  were  at  the  focal  point  of 
this  personal  cry  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
Win  they  be  swayed? 

There  was  another  Congressman  who  came 
to  Washington  once,  the  Representative  from 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  in  Illi- 
nois. He  made  no  great  impression.  But 
near  the  end  of  his  congressional  term,  on 
January  10, 1849,  Representative  Lincoln  pro- 
posed that  no  person  should  be  held  in  slav- 
ery within  the  District  of  Columbia.  When 
he  saw  that  Bum>ort  for  his  plan  gave  it  no 
chance  for  adoption,  he  did  not  formally 
introduce  it  as  a  bilL  He  did  support  a  bill 
prohibiting  the  slave  trade  in  the  District, 
but  as  usual  it  failed  to  pass. 

Slavery  takes  different  forms.  Taking  the 
long  view  from  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the 
bill  Lincoln  realized  at  the  time  he  could 
not  introduce  sucoeasfully  Is  before  Congress 
today.  It  is  to  aboUsh  the  slavery  that  en- 
chains a  man's  dignity  in  tha  segregated 
slums  and  schools  and  public  places  of  Amer- 
ica. The  chains  of  physical  ownership  have 
been  broken  but  not  the  bonds  that  stand 
In  the  way  of  true  freedom.  That  was  the 
aim  of  this  great  assembly.  All  Americans, 
and  specifically  this  Congress,  must  finally 
act  to  make  whole  the  dream  of  the  Great 
Emancipator. 


NEW  YORK  BAR  ASSOCIATION  RE- 
PORT ON  PUBLIC  ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS PROPOSAL 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York  again  demonstrated  the  kind 
of  responsible  professional  leadership  It 
has  become  widely  known  for  over  the 
years.  The  association's  committee  on 
Federal  legislation  published  a  report  on 
the  proposed  public  accommodations  sec- 
tion of  the  omnibus  civil  rights  bill  now 
before  the  Congress,  detailed  the  formi- 
dable constitutional  bases  for  ttie  pro- 
posed section,  and  strongly  recommended 
its  enactment  I  am  pleased  to  note  the 
committee's  onphasls  on  the  desirability 
of  basing  the  section  upon  both  the  com- 
merce clause  and  the  14th  amendment  of 
the  Constitution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point  of 
my  remarks,  an  editorial — from  the  New 
York  Times  of  August  28,  1963 — which 
lauds  the  association's  work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fob  a  Stbonc  Civil  Rights  Law 

To  the  voices  of  those  who  are  marching 
on  Washington  today  to  urge  congressional 
passage  of  a  strong  dvll  rights  bill  was  added 
yesterday  an  authoritative  legal  one. 

The  Oooamlttee  on  Fadaral  Ziaglalatlon  of 
the  New  York  City  Bar  Asaoolattan  atrongly 
backed  the  rlghta  bills  now  before  the  House 
and  Senate,  eq>eciaUy  the  controversial  sec- 
tion forbidding  racial  discrimination  in  ac- 
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to  prtvnMf  oviMd  places  ot  pubUc  me- 


OttttlBg  llii  m^H  th*  If  llrtlc  foe  that  has 
Mkvwlopad  UtfB  admlnlatrstlaii  proposal  on 
<^p«t/\i  ^i|,  ttM  flonmlUae  found  ooncUtu- 
tkmal  rapport  for  eoncr— ■tnirl  action  In 
both  tha  14Ui  iBMndmant  and  the  oommeroe 
filaiMn  Dm  two  ar*  "oomplamantary  and 
not    eompcttttv*   aouroaa    of    oongre— lonal 

"It  la  a  prtBorf,  ancient  and  honorable 
function  ot  Vbm  law  to  provide  the  In^tru- 
m^nta  for  th*  paaeaful  and  Juet  reeolutlon  of 
dlaputea  amoac  man."  the  committee  said. 
■mis.  In  effaot.  Is  ths  msssafs  the  civil  righto 
marchers  ar*  tisarlng  to  the  Capital.  Con- 
gr«M  ougbt  to  hsad  both  pleas — so  dissimi- 
lar in  approach,  7*t  so  ■«Tnii*r  in  their  rec- 
ofnltlon  of  ttM  nssd  for  providing  a  means 
uadv  law  for  laflissslm  grlevanoea  that  are 
e<iually  ylolatlva  of  basic  law  and  basic 
morality. 

INTERNATIONAL  BALANCE  OP 
PAYMENTS 

Me.  JAVXTB.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  want  to 
ftddreos  myaetf  now  to  »  fundamental 
and  critloally  Important  thesis,  which 
alao  Is  BlgnaUaed  for  us  this  morning — 
entirely  a  happenvtance — by  a  very  im- 
portant statement  made  by  Oovemor 
Rockefdler,  of  New  Yoiic.  upon  the  same 
subject.  I  am  Tcry  glad  to  note  the  at- 
tention wbiefa  the  problems  of  the  inter- 
natlooal  balance  of  paymenu  and  the 
taitemafeiODal  monetary  situation  of  the 
United  Statoe  are  receiving.  I  believe 
this  sltoatlan  may  very  weU  bring  about 
meet  untoiward  eeonomlc  results.  If  al- 
lowed to  go  mebecked,  this  problem 
could  produce  a  worldwide  depression — 
similar  to  the  1932  model,  for  example, 
which  we  maet  remember  was  touched 
off  by  the  faOnre  of  the  Kredit-Anstalt, 
In  Vienna— an  event  which  took  place 
quite  remote  trem  the  United  States;  yet 
It  shook  our  Nation  to  Its  foimdatlons 
and  resulted  In  probably  the  worst  de- 
pression in  modem  times. 

So  it  eecBM  to  me  that  It  is  crlUcally 
important  tbat  we  do  the  right  things. 
and  that  we  do  them  on  time.  Hence, 
the  attention  which  Is  being  directed 
toward  the  nhjeet  is  entirely  in  order. 
I  discussed  our  critical  balance-of -pay- 
ments situatton  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  great  detail  in  mid-July.  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  It  acain  today,  because  It 
has  not  been  remedied.  Prom  wh^t  I 
can  see.  It  la  not  Ukely  to  be  remedied  in 
adequate  time  If  measures  which  are  now 
being  pumed  continue  to  be  the  sole 
measures  which  we  apply. 

First,  let  oa  understand  what  we  are 
talking  about.  The  fact  is  that  our  im- 
balance in  International  payments  has 
worsened  and  not  Improved.  During  the 
seoomd  qnarter  of  this  year  it  exceeded 
even  estlwtee  of  people  like  myself  who 
have  been  erltieal  of  the  administration's 
policies.  Theae  estimates  have  indicated 
that  our  defldt  would  be  running  at  a 
little  over  $4  billion  a  year  this  year.  In- 
stead, the  seeond  quarter  showed  an  ad- 
Justed  yearly  rate  of  imbalance  of  $5.2 
billion.  Thla  la  extremely  serious,  be- 
cause it  repieeents  one  of  the  principal 
factors,  upon  whieh  the  world  can  evalu- 
ate our  altualion  in  the  United  States  In 
terms  of  the  rdlahUlty  and  substantiality 
of  our  ^t^nntmnU:  poUclcs  ss  Well  as  our 
dollar  Bolveney. 


The  main  point  of  my  crttlcLBm  of  the 
administration's  handling  of  the  balance- 
of -payments  deficit  to  date  is  its  failure 
to  seek  a  basic  solution,  and  its  emphasis 
on  short-term  measures,  on  the  theory 
that  the  deficit  is  an  isolated  problem 
and  not  a  symptom  of  economic  dislo- 
cation of  the  United  States  and,  Indeed, 
of  the  whole  free  world  economic 
community. 

The  President's  own  words  at  his  Au- 
gust 20  press  conference  show  that  the 
administration  holds  this  theory.  The 
President  said  that  recent  events  and 
the  administration's  short-term  meas- 
ures indicate  an  Improvement  in  the  in- 
ternational balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. 

Soon  thereafter,  as  if  to  confound  that 
idea,  we  learned  that  the  deficit  was 
greater  than  estimated,  and  was  really 
approaching  truely  emergency  propor- 
tions. 

There  has  been  no  improvement,  on 
the  contraiT.  there  is  increased  danger. 
Our  solutions  must  take  into  account 
that  we  are  in  a  worsening  and  not  an 
improving  situation,  and  that  the  imbal- 
ance of  international  payments  threatens 
to  continue  a  new  course  unfavorable  to 
us.  Nor  can  I  see  any  solace  in  the 
President's  words  when  Secretary  Dillon 
as  recently  as  8  weeks  ago  has  testified 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
that  even  at  a  lower  rate  we  cannot  af- 
ford this  imbalance  for  more  than  a  year 
or  two. 

The  President  said  that  no  new  meth- 
ods of  curing  this  Imbalance  in  interna- 
tional payments  will  be  brought  up  by 
this  country  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
International  Monetary  Pund. 

I  feel  strongly  that  this  Ls  the  time,  and 
the  IMP  is  the  forum  which  should  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
greatest  single  effort  in  respect  of  this 
very  trying  financial  problem.  We 
should  discuss  the  calling  of  a  well- 
planned  and  well -organized  interna- 
tional monetary  conference  to  adopt 
basic  long-term  solutions  aimed  at  a 
problem  which  by  its  very  nature  is  long 
term. 

The  principal  point  that  I  shall  be 
making  today,  which  I  believe  Ls  but- 
tressed by  every  bit  of  evidence  before 
us.  Is  that  the  world  must  face  the  prob- 
lem, not  on  a  piecemeal  basis,  and  not 
on  a  short-term  basis,  but  through  a 
deliberate  International  monetary  con- 
ference called.  If  possible,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  International  Monetery 
Piuid  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the 
international  monetery.  system  and  get- 
ting on  the  path  of  such  reform  now. 

There  Ls  no  time  to  waste.  Time  is 
running  out,  and  very  quickly.  This  Ls 
an  absolutely  essential  move  on  the  part 
of  our  Nation.  The  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem Ls  that  though  the  International 
monetary  system  has  demonstrated  ef- 
fectiveness in  such  a  situation  as  the 
Cuban  crisis  and  the  rejection  of  the 
British  application  for  membership  in 
the  European  Economic  Community,  the 
unfortunate  fact  is  that  when  the  inter- 
natioival  monetary  system  is  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  the  maladjustment 
of  the  free  world's  economy,  the  correc- 
tive mechanisms  of  the  existing  system 


cannot  be  relied  upon  to  operate  quickly 
and  effectively  enough. 

Major  imbalances  take  years  to  elim- 
inate unless  they  are  corrected  by  meas- 
ures which  hamper  economic  growth  or 
world  trade.  That  is  the  fundamental 
dilemma  which  we  face.  The  measures 
which  we  tend  to  take — and  I  shall  ana- 
lyze those  in  a  few  moments — are  meas- 
ures which  tend  to  hamper  economic 
growth  or  world  trade.  What  the 
world's  monetary  system  needs  is  a  grow- 
ing stock  of  international  credit  which 
would  permit  corrective  action  without 
penalizing  one  nation  or  one  group  of 
nations,  and  without  disrupting  interna- 
tional trade. 

As  an  example,  very  recently  we  in- 
creased short-term  interest  rates  and 
raised  our  rediscount  rate  in  order  to 
attract  funds  to  the  United  States  on  a 
short-term  basis.  We  took  that  action 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  classic 
remedy  for  dealing  with  endemic  unem- 
ployment, which  is  what  we  face  in  our 
country,  is  exactly  to  the  contrary — to 
reduce  interest  rates  and  to  reduce  the 
rediscount  rate.  Yet,  caught  In  the  trap 
between  the  imbalance  of  international 
paymente,  which  we  carmot  afford  much 
longer,  and  our  need  for  alleviating  that 
situation  by  attracting  short-term  money 
to  the  United  Stetes.  we  took  a  regres- 
sive step  in  terms  of  the  fundamental 
economic  difiBculty  of  the  country, 
namely,  endemic  unemployment. 

The  basic  flaw  in  the  existing  inter- 
national monetery  system  is  that  it  de- 
pends for  additional  liquidity  or  credit 
upon  continuing  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits  of  the  United  States,  which 
add  dollars  and  gold  to  finance  rapidly 
growing  international  financial  and 
trade  transactions.  The  great  danger  to 
the  world  is  that,  to  the  extent  that  we 
succeed  in  eliminating  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit,  we  also  remove  liquid- 
ity from  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem equivalent  to  that  deficit  which  is 
Indispensable  to  ite  operation. 

I  repeat  that  stetement  because  it  is 
so  serious!  Today  we  are  financing  the 
world  through  our  imbalance  of  inter- 
national payments  to  the  extent,  in 
round  figures,  of  $4  to  $5  billion  a  year. 
As  we  eliminate  our  balance-of-payment 
deficit,  we  will  remove  the  stimulus  to 
world  economic  activity  and  world  trade, 
leaving  the  world  open  to  a  worldwide 
depression,  because  the  world  has  made 
no  plans  to  deal  with  this  subject  since 
World  War  II  except  American  aid  and 
American  financing  of  the  kind  that  I 
have  described. 

Admittedly,  reform  of  the  existing 
monetary  system  would  require  years. 
But  I  would  be  greatly  disappointed  if 
an  international  monetery  conference 
such  as  I  urge  should  corifine  itself  to 
evolving  a  mechanism  for  financing  large 
and  ever-Increasing  deficits  or  confine 
itself  exclusively  to  the  liquidity  problem. 
On  the  contrary.  I  t>elieve  it  should 
undertake  an  inquiry  into  the  problems 
of  international  economic  adjustment, 
including  such  crucial  and  unresolved 
problems  as  the  deteriorating  terms  of 
trade  between  industrialized  and  de- 
veloping countries.  It  should  imdertake 
to  consider  problems  related  to  the  mar- 
keting of  primary  commodities  as  well 
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as  simple  manufactures  which  are  ex- 
ported by  developing  countries.  It  should 
undertake  to  examine  the  strengthening 
of  rules  for  international  trade  c(»npeti- 
tion.  It  should  also  undertake  to  ex- 
amine international  business  practices 
detrimental  to  Increasing  trade  and  in- 
vestment. 

Such  an  internatl(»ial  monetary  con- 
ference would  seek  to  bring  the  economy 
of  the  free  world  abreast  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  free  world  as  they  exist 
today.  The  international  Imbalance  in 
pajonente  which  we  suffer  is  but  a 
thermometer  which  shows  that  the  pa- 
tient has  economic  fever.  The  ther- 
mometer, if  we  pay  attention  to  it.  will 
save  us.  If  we  pay  no  attention  to  it,  it 
could  destroy  us. 

An  international  monetery  conference 
such  as  I  have  described  would  have  to 
be  prepared  with  the  same  meticulous- 
ness  as  characterized  the  highly  success- 
ful Bretton  Woods  Conference  in  1944. 
It  is  just  as  vital. 

In  order  for  all  to  see  how  vital  it  is. 
I  propose  to  examine  the  variety  of 
measures  put  into  effect  by  the  admin- 
istration in  recent  months  to  halt  our 
international  balance-of-paymente  defi- 
cit— a  series  of  measures  which  I  con- 
sider, as  they  deal  with  the  problem,  to 
be  tantamount  to  building  "sand  castles" 
to  protect  our  shores,  Instead  of  strong 
works  of  stone  and  concrete. 

There  is  some  merit  to  certain  of  these 
measures  on  a  short-term  basis,  but  they 
will  not  carry  us  through  the  peril.  For 
example,  there  are  the  administration's 
decisions  to  increase  short-term  Interest 
rates,  to  sell  Treasury  bonds  to  foreign 
govemmente  denominated  in  their  cur- 
rencies, to  help  to  establish  Jointly  with 
nine  other  industrialized  coimtries  a  $6 
billion  supplementary  reserve  for  the  In- 
ternational Monetery  Fund  In  order  to 
help  those  countries  whose  currency 
comes  imder  speculative  attack,  and  to 
arrange  a  $500  million  standby  credit 
from  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
All  of  these  are  perfectly  sound  short- 
term  decisions. 

But  the  interest  equalization  tax  pro- 
posal, on  which  the  administration  is 
placing  such  reliance,  In  the  opinion  of 
many  of  us  will  not  work.  The  tax  will 
not  inhibit  the  sale  of  European  securi- 
ties in  the  United  Stetes.  or  their  pur- 
chase by  United  Stetes  Investors.  The 
tax  really  has  been  weakened  by  numer- 
ous exceptions;  including  the  exemption 
of  commercial  bank  loans,  the  exemption 
of  Canada,  and  the  exemption  of  direct 
investment. 

Indeed,  Secretery  Dillon  killed  the 
proposal  himself.  According  to  the 
Treasury  Department's  own  date,  inter- 
est rates  In  Important  world  financial 
centers  would  still  remain  significantly 
above  our  own,  even  after  the  tex  was 
imposed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  mem- 
orandum to  Treasury  Secretaiy  Dillon, 
dated  July  17.  1963,  entitled  "Compara- 
tive Long-Term  Interest  Rates."  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows. 


July  17.  1963. 
fihibjact:     Ckunparative    long-term    interest 

rates. 
lifBU.Tir  M.  Taun. 
DejnUjf  A»»i$tant  Secretary. 

Attached  are  some  hastily  gathered  ma- 
terials suggestive  of  the  general  level  of  long. 


term  interest  rates  here  and  abroad.   I  would 
hope  these  data  might  be  \iseful. 

(Attachments:  Central  Oovemment  Bond 
Yields.  JiUy  17.  1963;  Indvistrial  Bond  Yields, 
July  17.  1963;  IBRD  Bond  Yields;  Table  IV: 
Costs  of  Purchasing  Securities;  Table  III; 
Initial  Costs  of  Public  Issues;  and  Short  and 
Long-Term  Interest  Rates.) 


Central  Government  bond  yields  ' 


United  states.. -- 
United  Kingdom 

France... 

Oermany  * 

Italy— 

Switierland 

Netherlands...., 
Canada.. --- 


1962  » 

1062' 

I 

II 

in 

rv 

3.95 

4.06 

3.89 

3.98 

3.88 

6.00 

6.33 

6.18 

5.82 

6.66 

5.02 

6.03 

6.12 

4.99 

4.95 

5.8 

5.7 

5.8 

6.0 

6.2 

5.26 

6.06 

5.27 

5.38 

6.36 

3.13 

3.02 

3.22 

3.15 

8.12 

4.21 

3.99 

4.27 

4.34 

4.24 

5.09 

4.95 

4.91 

6.40 

6.11 

1963  > 


4.00  June. 
5.  44  June. 

5. 01  May. 
6. 10  May. 
6.20  Aprtl. 
3. 15  June. 
4. 12  June. 
4. 90  May. 


•  Averafe  yields  to  maturity  on  issues  with  at  least  12  years'  life  in  percent  per  annum. 
>  IFS.  July  1903,  p.  33. 

*  Telephone  conversation  with  editor,  IFS. 

« Covers  bonds  of  all  public  authorities,  including  sonic  with  lives  of  less  than  12  years. 


Indiistrial  bond  yields  ^ 

United  States _ 4.37 

United  Kingdom 6.30 

France -  6.28 

Oermany* 6.0 

Italy - 6.94 

Swltaerland 3.69 

Netherlands 4.38 

Canada:  No  ocxnparable  data  given  by  the 
source.  Last  week,  however,  the  1982  Bell 
Telephone  6%'s  yielded  6.47  and  the  1981 
Consumer  Oas  jrielded  6.65. 


1  At  end-March  1963.  Por  the  United  King- 
dom, the  yield  on  industrial  bonds  is  the 
average  redemption  yield,  allowing  for  stamp 
duty,  on  12  industrial  debentures  with  about 
20  years  to  maturity;  accrued  Interest  ts 
excluded  and  tax  ignored.  Por  other  coun- 
tries the  nearest  comptarable  yields  have  been 
quoted. 

•  At  the  end  of  January  1963. 

Source:  Quarterly  Bulletin,  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, June  1963,  pp.  110-111. 


IBRD  bond  yields 


New  York:  3M  percent  of  1961.. 

London:  3H-percent  of  1974 

Frankfurt:  6  percent  of  1974 

Milan:  6  percent  of  1976 

Zuridi:  SW  percent  of  1976 

Amsterdam:  3^  percent  of  1975 


1962 


4.10 
4.76 
5.03 
&48 
3.43 
4.03 


1962 


4.27 
6.72 
5.03 
6.10 
3.60 
3.91 


U 


4.28 
6.60 
6.03 
6.31 
3.46 
4.09 


m 


4.17 
&20 
6.03 
&46 
3.M 
4.21 


IV 


4.10 
4.76 
6.03 
6.48 
3.43 
4.03 


19«S, 
May 


4.03 
4.81 
5.03 
6.  65 
3.46 
3.99 


1  Yields  to  maturity  In  percent  per  annum  at  end  of  period. 
Source:  IFS,  July  1963,  p.  33. 


Table  III. —  Initial  costs  of  public  issues 
[Percentages  of  suia  raised,  except  where  indicated] 


Belgium., 

France 

Western  Germany 

Italy 

NetbHiands 

Switaerlaiid 

United  Kingdom.. 
United  States 


Domestic  companies 


Initial  tax 


Loan 


0.7 

CI 

•0.62 

'H 
"0.6 

'"0.16 


Share 


'2  3 

1.7 

iH 

•1.12 

'2 
I  •  4 

K  0. 13 


Approximate  total  costs 


Loan 


3H^ 

«6 

7-8 

6Jf-8W 

3K 

'3-3H 

3 

1-2 


Share 


5K-6Ji 
«7>^ 

C) 
6>*-5H 
•4^ 

3^4 

4-44 


Foreign  governments 


Initial 
tax 


1.6 

(») 

m 

2 

"1.2 

le  1.  2 
(lit) 


Approxi- 
mate 
total 
costs 


O 
7-8 

4-5 

34->S 

4'«--l'i 


>  On  par  value. 
'  Not  available. 
«NU. 

•  Including  turnover  tax. 

»  Including  0.6  percent  liiinual  tax  on  bonds  normally  paid  by  l)orrow(Ts  and  not  reclaimed  from  subscribers. 

•  Share  Issues  (apart  from  rights  issues)  are  infrequent  and  are  usually  privately  subscribed. 

'  In  addlUon.  a  tax  of  3  percent  on  Interest  and  dividend  payments  is  payable  annually  by  Swiss  companies;  for 
nonresident  borrowers  the  tax  b  payable  in  advance  at  2  percent  of  total  interest  payments. 

•  This  can  vary  very  widely. 

•  In  recistered  form. 

I*  Stamp  duty  is  stio«-n  at  the  reduced  rates  for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  finance  bill  now  before  Parliament. 
*■  In  bearar  form. 

•  Isnortng  a  small  ttt  payable  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  when  the  docnments  are  filed. 
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rr^-^!9tU  •/  furehAttng  tecuritiea 


[FeraenUcct  oTtoUl  egat,  tiu«d  on  porchaaM  equiy»lrat 
le  £W.00O| 

Btam 

Oovwn- 

•Ump 

dUtlH 

stamp 

dUtt(« 

boiitk 

LI  (0.8) 
LI  (•.•) 

LO 

.4 

.7 

•   4 

•L« 

•LK0.4 

0.  8  fO  «■) 

.7   (0  5) 

9 
3 
'i 
4 
8 
•  I  2-0.  4 

04 

Prsaoe 

Wwtara 

lUlT .^. 

Nrtherhindi 

BirJtiwlftnd* 

UnlUd  KJina>a 
L'aitcd  StolM 

.3  ,0  2) 

.i 

(•) 

•  Wll«« 


*  lBeia<lliic  Arty  M  Um  r«<laecJ 


,  ttflVrcnt  rmiM  un  applied  for 
rtbc  a«ooiiat,  tbc  Istier  are  sbown 


rates  appllcobl*"  to 


■  lactadlag  ■ 


duty 


<  Stkmp  doty  bM  bMB  tadaded  at  tb«  reUuwU  ratr  o( 
1  pwcent  lor  wtaleb  i^oflrtuB  k  made  tn  the  floancr'  bill 
DOW  before  PvUUDHit. 

•  New  York  Btoek  Bxetaufle  aominiMlon  rei«i  Jccreuse 
•a  Um  price  of  Um  tadlrtdnal  share  antt  rises  The 
ratea  eboaen  eoTir  ft  r*nire  of  shure  prirm  from  $28  prr 
■tera  (IJ  parwnt)  to  SMO  par  share  t.0.4  perwou. 

•  NecUilbto. 

Mr.  JAVIXB.  We  CAonot  depend  on 
thft  uncertain  xeeulU  of  tbla  measxire  In 
such  crucial  ttmee.  and  I  do  not  believe 
ConcreH  abovld  kwk  on  this  proposal 
as  t«g"««^ftn^  under  present  conditions. 

Some  of  theee  measures  are  good. 

&fr.  KEATTNQ.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

The  PRBeOIXMO  OPPICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Hew  York  yield  to  his 
colleague? 

Mr.  JAVrra.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's yieldtnt  with  respect  to  the  so- 
caUed  equallaUkm  tax.  to  which  he  has 
referred,  before  he  passes  on  to  consid- 
eration of  other  measiires. 

Does  it  not  impress  the  Senator  that 
P\iM  it  prither  more  nor  less  than  a  tariff 


on  the  importation  of  foreign  securities, 
and  a  rather  substantial  tariff,  contrary 
to  the  general  liberal  trade  policy  which 
this  country  has  followed  In  recent  years? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Th«re  la  no  question 
that  it  represents,  on  money,  an  aspect 
of  protectionism. 

Second,  it  has  already  been  so  emas- 
culated by  exceptions — including  some 
exceptions  for  Japan  as  well  as  a  Reneral 
exception  for  Canada;  and  its  own  exclu- 
sions, which  represent  siKnificant  excep- 
tions— that  it  runs  counter  to  what  I 
think  Is  the  desirability  of  the  United 
States  continuing  to  be  the  banker  for 
the  world.  It  tends  toward  controls, 
which  In  this  situation  I  believe  would 
only  be  necessary  If  there  were  no  other 
way  to  iwxompllsh  the  desired  result. 

I  shall  refer  In  a  moment  to  other  ways 
In  which  this  can  and  should  be  done. 

FliUklly,  It  would  not  be  effective,  since 
even  with  the  Inclusion  of  the  tax  there 
would  still  be  a  brake  in  terms  of  interest 
rates  for  raising  money  in  this  country. 

Lastly,  and  very  importantly.  It  Is 
completely  confounded  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  beginning  to  turn  the 
comer  on  foreign  private  Investment, 
obtaining  more  Income.  Leaving  out 
the  undistributed  profits — which  are  not 
distributed — merely  taking  into  con- 
sideration money  actually  brought  here 
from  abroad,  we  are  now  getting  more 
Income  frmn  foreign  investment  per 
annum  than  the  money  wliich  goes  out, 
without  the  Interest  equalisation  tax. 
We  are  already  showing  a  profit,  as  it 
were,  in  terms  of  the  International  bal- 
ance oX  payments  from  that  account. 

Under  those  circumstances  the  whole 
thing  fsUls  like  a  house  of  cards.  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  my  colleague. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  Is  mak- 
ing a  very  interesting  presentation.  I 
shall  listen  with  interest. 


Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion by  my  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KkathvoI,  I  said,  that  there  are 
other  ways  in  which  we  could  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  with  respect  to  some 
discipline  in  our  capital  market  with 
respect  to  the  flotation  of  foreign  issues. 

First,  we  should  give  whatever  assist- 
ance is  necessary  to  help  West  Europeaui 
nations  develop  their  own  capital  mar- 
kets. It  Is  incongruous  that  the  same 
countries  which  are  amassing  sizable 
dollar  and  gold  reserves  at  the  expense 
of  our  international  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits  should  come  to  the  New 
York  market  for  their  capital  needs, 
while  they  continue  to  maintain  strict 
restrictions  on  capital  movements  in 
their  own  countries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricord  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  three  documents,  one  entitled 
"Summary  of  Controls  Over  Major  Capi- 
tal Movements  Exercised  by  Major  In- 
dustrial Countries"  prepared  by  the 
Treasury;  and  a  report  entitled  "The 
European  Capital  Markets."  issued  by  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  of  New  York: 
and  an  article  from  the  July  19  issue  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  relating  to  re- 
strictions on  capital  movements  in  prin- 
cipal financial  markets  of  the  world;  all 
of  which  bear  out  the  fact  that  we  are 
asked  to  keep  open  our  efficient  capital 
markets  for  the  very  countries  which 
are  building  up  their  reserves  at  the 
expense  of  our  Imbalance  of  interna- 
tional pajmients  while  they  are  lax  In 
expanding  their  own  markets  for  the 
flotation  of  securities  and  are  maintain- 
ing strict  restrictions  upon  capital  flows. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  simimary, 
document,  and  article  were  ordered  to 
t>e  printed  in  the  Rxcord.  as  follows: 


Summary  of  controls  over  capital  nwv€ment»  exercjjud  by  major  iruluMrial  rountrtix 
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'  Paymenta  to  bitetaral  account  countries  not  listed  here  are  also  un'ler  -i>eeial  c<m- 
trola. 


Note.— The  notfttkm  "UberalUed"  Indicates  that  prior 
but  is  (reely  Klvan.    Ttaa  notation  "control  Tlatrce  market" 


authorization  Is  reijulred, 
iudicutes  thai  ir'.inMCtlon:i 


lire  t»Tmilte«l.  but  that  the  call  on  lorelrn  eiehange  to  flnanee  them  Is  ie«i«Tie<e<1  by 
ebanneUlju  them  throagh  a  free  market,  the  supply  of  iareifrn  exciiante  which  is 
UmlUHl.  Tendencle.*  tor  outflow  to  lncrea.se  result  In  changes  in  the  frtv  market .  \- 
chaiige  rate  rattier  than  In  an  lncrea.*d  uutllow  ul  foreign  e\inai>ge. 
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Thx  Extbopean  Capftal  Makkxts 


The  high  rate  of  economic  growth  In  Bu- 
rope  during  the  past  15  yean  was  due  In  large 
part  to  a  high  level  of  Inveetment  In  new 
productive  capacity.  The  role  which  the 
European  capital  markets  played  in  this  de- 
velopment may  be  suggested  by  a  few  facts: 

The  market  value  of  all  outstanding  securi- 
ties In  the  Common  Market  In  1962  was 
roughly  $120  billion — which  is  less  than  13 
percent  of  the  U.S.  volume. 

Yet  In  1062,  total  Issues  of  new  securities 
In  the  EEC  were  t8.3  billion,  or  about  43  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  total. 

Moreover,  this  represents  an  Increase  in 
new  Issues  of  more  than  100  percent  during 
the  last  5  years. 

Further,  European  capital  needs  were  sup- 
ported by  an  Inflow  of  private  long-term 
capital  from  the  United  States  of  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  In  1962. 

Until  recently,  only  a  small  share  of  Eu- 
rope's long-term  capital  funds  came  from 
formal  capital  markets.  High  busineas 
profits  in  Europe  have  been  the  major  source 
of  Industrial  capital  funds.  But  business 
profits  have  been  shrinking  during  the  last 
years,  and  more  and  more  companies  have 
found  it  necessary  to  seek  additional  capital 
bv  floating  new  bonds  and  stocks. 

This  raises  l^he  question  of  what  the  role  of 
European  markets  will  be  in  meeting  future 
needs.  This  Is  of  great  importance  to  Ameri- 
can companies  operating  In  Europe  because 
It  will  affect  where  and  on  what  terms  they 
win  be  able  to  satisfy  their  investment  re- 
quirements. 

A  second  problem  arises  from  the  large  out- 
flow of  long-term  capital  to  Europe  that  has 
occurred  because  of  the  higher  interest  rates 
and  greater  profits  that  have  been  made  in 
that  area.  This  has  produced  a  continuing 
strain  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  pajmients.  For 
this  reason,  growing  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed about  the  adequacy  of  the  European 
capital  markets.  Thus  it  is  useful  to  examine 
more  closely  the  institutions — and  the  di- 
mensions— of  these  markets. 

THE    MARKETS    AKE    SMALL 

A  broad  definition  of  the  term  "capital 
market"  would  Include  that  whole  set  of 
financial  institutions  which  help  to  channel 
the  financial  savings  of  a  country  into  real 
Investments.  Another  definition,  more  nar- 
row than  the  first,  refers  only  to  the  issue 
and  exchange  of  marketable  securities.  It 
is  the  latter  type  of  markets  for  bonds  and 
stocks  In  Europe  which  are  alleged  to  be  too 
small  and  relatively  undeveloped,  and  about 
which  the  following  paragraphs  will  be 
concerned. 

One  measure  of  the  scope  of  the  capital 
market  Is  its  absolute  size.  Rough  eetimateB 
of  the  value  of  securities  outstanding  in 
Europe  are  taken  from  calculations  of  the 
par  value  of  private  bonds  and  of  govern- 
ment bonds  held  by  the  public,  pltu  the 
market  value  of  shares  outstanding.  By  this 
measure,  the  total  value  of  listed  sectu'lties 
outstanding,  government  and  private,  in  all 
of  Western  E^irope  today  approximates  $300 
billion. 

The  countries  In  Europe  with  the  largest 
volumes  of  marketable  securities  are  Britain, 
tl53  6  billion;  Germany,  $36.0  billion;  Italy, 
$35  7  billion;  and  France,  $33.3  billion.  The 
comparable  figure  for  the  United  States  Is 
$925  billion  at  the  end  of  1062.  The  mag- 
nitude of  this  difference  is  somewhat  svir- 
prlslng,  considering  the  fact  that  the  (roes 
national  product  of  the  United  States  Is  Jtist 
double  that  of  Britain,  France,  Qermany, 
and  Italy  together. 

Yet  the  relatively  small  volume  of  secu- 
rities In  Western  Europe  is  easy  to  explain. 
The  financial  aftermath  of  World  War  II — 
inflation,  devaluation,  and  currency  reform — 
reduced  sharply  existing  debt  in  Burope. 
Continuing  Inflation  discouraged  the  acqui- 
sition  of   fixed-Interest   securities,   and  low 


levels  of  per  capita  income,  together  with  a 
huge  pent-up  demand  for  housing  and  dura- 
ble consvimer  goods,  left  relatively  few  f imds 
for  investment  in  newly  issued  shares.  Fur- 
thermore, profits  were  high  and  little  Incen- 
tive existed  for  companies  to  finance  expan- 
sion from  outside  sources. 

As  a  result  of  changing  conditions,  how- 
ever, a  more  significant  volume  of  new  Issues 
has  appeared  In  recent  years  on  the  various 
capital  markets  of  Europe. 

NEW    ISSITES    ARE    INCREASING 

In  1962,  all  new  public  and  private  issues. 
net  of  redemptions.  In  the  EEC  countries 
totaled  $8.3  billion,  or  about  42  percent  of 
the  comparable  U.S.  figure.  And  though  the 
government  sectors  of  the  Eiu-opean  econo- 
mies include  the  railroads  and  various  public 
utilities,  net  issues  of  corporate  securities  in 
Europe  were  nearly  as  large  as  the  U.S.  vol- 
ume. The  total  for  the  EEC,  Britain,  and 
Switzerland  was  85  percent  of  the  respec- 
tive U.S.  market  in  1962. 

This  is  a  good  showing — and  reflects  a 
phenomenal  growth  in  volume  of  new  corpo- 
rate issues  in  Western  Evirope.  In  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  alone,  new  cor- 
porate bonds  and  stocks,  net  of  redemptions, 
issued  In  1962  had  a  market  value  of  $6.8 
billion — an  increase  of  over  100  percent  since 
1967.  During  the  same  period,  net  issues  by 
corporations  in  the  United  States  decreased 
slightly. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  European 
captlal  markets  have  responded  quickly  and 
at  an  unprecedented  pace  to  the  rising  de- 
mand for  investment  funds.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  evident  that  the  demand  for  funds 
has  exceeded  the  supply  that  could  be  gen- 
erated through  regular  capital  markets. 
Two  facts  Illustrate  this : 

First,  business  Investment  In  excess  of  de- 
preciation in  plant  and  equipment  In  the 
EEC  countries  has  been  increasing  rapidly 
and  is  now  larger  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  Even  after  allowing  for  the  different 
methods  of  measuring  aggregate  deprecia- 
tion in  the  various  countries,  the  comparison 
is  striking.  In  1961,  when  investments  in 
the  United  States  leveled  off,  net  investment 
reached  about  $10  billion  in  the  United 
States  as  against  an  approximate  Common 
Market  total  of  $20.6  bilUon. 

Yet  the  volume  of  new  private  issues  in 
that  year  was  larger  in  the  United  States, 
some  $5.8  billion  for  the  EEC  as  against  $8.8 
bUlion  for  the  United  States.  Much  of  the 
difference  in  Europe  was  made  up  through 
"short-term"  bank  borrowing. 

Second,  certain  leading  European  compa- 
nies and  public  authorities  have  been  able 
to  raise  additional  capital  at  reasonable  rates 
by  floating  new  issues  in  the  New  York  mar- 
ket. The  net  outflow  of  U.S.  private  capital 
to  Western  Eiu'ope  in  the  form  of  new  Issues, 
direct  investments,  long-term  loans,  and 
portfolio  investments  amounted  to  $1,052 
million  in  1962.  The  inflow  from  Western 
Burope  of  such  funds  was  a  mere  $163  mil- 
lion. 

Thus  the  European  financial  markets  pre- 
sent a  picture  both  of  very  rapid  growth  and 
of  continuing  capital  scarcity.  The  growth 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  new  corporate 
issues  have  been  rising  faster  than  net  in- 
vestments. The  scarcity  is  evidenced  by  the 
comparatively  large  share  of  Investment 
funds  obtained  from  short-term  and  me- 
dium-term bank  credit. 

A  favorable  omen  for  continued  growth 
Is  the  rapid  expansion  of  personal  savings 
In  the  major  European  countries.  In  Ger- 
many, for  example,  personal  savings  roee 
(rom  $4J)  billion  in  1957  to  $6.8  billion  in 
1901.  In  time,  the  financial  institutions  are 
certain  to  channel  a  larger  portion  of  these 
funds  Into  the  capital  markets. 

Another  hopeful  factor  is  the  slow  but 
steady  improvement  of  the  institutions  of 
the  European  capital  markets,  although  one 
must   realize    that  developments  of   recent 


years  took  place  in  a  number  of  separate 
national  markets  rather  than  In  a  single 
large  economy. 

THE    MARKETS     ARZ    SEPARATE 

Whereas  New  York  is  the  center  and  ulti- 
mate clearing  point  for  most  new  Issues  In 
the  United  States,  there  is  no  equivalent  fi- 
nancial center  in  Western  Europe.  There 
the  stock  exchanges  are  primarily  national 
In  character,  and  even  today  the  number  of 
listings  of  foreign  securities  in  London,  Paris, 
or  Frankfurt  is  small. 

This  national  separation  of  markets  is  still 
more  apparent  in  the  flotation  of  new  Issues. 
London,  which  used  to  be  a  primary  source 
of  long-term  capital  for  the  entire  world, 
nowadays  serves  Commonwealth  countries 
primarily.  In  1962,  Great  Britain  permitted 
the  flotation  of  a  single  nonsterllng  loan:  a 
$5.5  million  issue  by  the  Government  of  Ice- 
land. Not  a  single  Issue  of  a  country  outside 
the  franc  zone  was  floated  in  Paris  last  year 
nor  in  any  other  year  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  and  the  only  foreign  loan 
floated  In  West  Germttny  in  1962  was  a  $25 
million  bond  issue  by  the  city  of  Osaka. 

Government  controls  constitute  still  an- 
other limitation  affecting  foreign  capital  is- 
sues In  most  European  countries.  These  con- 
trols are  designed  to  channel  capital  into 
domestic  needs  at  interest  rates  lower  than 
would  prevail  in  free  markets. 

The  Netherlands  and  Switaerland  are  the 
only  European  countries  where  foreign  se- 
curities are  regularly  floated,  although  on  a 
relatively  small  scale.  In  these  countries 
interest  rates  are  lower  and  total  borrowing 
costs  compare  favorably  with  those  prevailing 
in  the  New  York  market.  In  part,  this  is 
because  new  issues  require  a  government  li- 
cense, and  total  foreign  issues  are  limited 
by  a  predetermined  quota. 

In  West  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  minimum  of  capital  market  controls  and 
the  effective  bond  rate  last  year  was  close  to 
6  percent  which,  together  with  a  2.S-percent 
tax  on  new  issues,  made  the  German  capital 
market  unattractive  to  foreign  borrowers. 

INTEGRATION    PROCEEDS    SLOWLY 

The  Treaty  of  Rome  stipulates  the  even- 
tual removal  of  all  restrictions  against  capital 
movements  among  the  six  countries  of  the 
EEC.  This  important  liberalization  is  ex- 
pected to  become  fully  effective  by  1967.  It 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  European 
capital  markets  will  be  open  to  all  would-be 
borrowers — it  implies  only  free  access  of  the 
member  countries  to  each  other's  markets. 

The  removal  of  legal  restrictions  will  be  a 
great  step  forward,  though  it  may  not  by 
Itself  assure  effective  integration  of  the 
Etiropean  capital  markets.  Integration  is 
complicated  by  the  divergent  banking  struc- 
tures In  the  member  countries.  In  Italy,  in- 
dustrial long-term  capital  is  supplied  in 
large  amounts  by  government  lending  agen- 
cies. In  addition,  the  large  deposit  banks 
with  nationwide  branch  systems  are  all  na- 
tionalized. Investment  banking  in  France 
essentially  Involves  the  making  of  long-term 
loans.  New  capital  issues,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  mainly  distributed  by  natlonaliaed  na- 
tionwide deposit  banks.  In  the  Netherlands 
and  Germany  a  few  very  large  banks  domi- 
nate the  capital  markets,  operating  as  in- 
vestment bankers,  deposit  bankers,  and 
security  brokers  all  in  one. 

This  great  divergence  of  banking  institu- 
tions and  underwriting  practices  in  the  EEC 
countries  means  that  integration  of  the  cap- 
ital markets  in  Europe  will  be  a  rather  slow 
process,  though  much  depends  on  the  future 
pace  of  overall  economic  integration. 

The  lack  of  integration  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  almost  all  imderwrlting  consortia 
formed  in  Burope  today  involve  banks  of  one 
country  only.  However,  one  recent  issue  (a 
new  bond  of  the  Municipal  Bank  of  Norway ) 
proved  to  be  an  exception.  The  bonds  in 
question  were  denominated  in  17  European 
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of  American  companlea  In 
Kuropa  wlB  IMaft  llkaty  continue  to  obtain 
capital  fundii  la  Buiope — from  retained  earn- 
ings and  depracteklon,  and  from  bank  loans. 
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CO  N  ex  U  SIGN 

Over  the  near  future,  it  aeems  likely  that 
Europe  will  remain  an  area  of  relative  capital 
scarcity  compared  with  the  United  States, 
and  that  Investment  funds  will  tend  to  flow 
chiefly  from  the  United  States  to  Europe. 

As  the  European  capital  markets  become 
broader  and  deeper,  however,  and  as  the  In- 
stitutlons  serving  them  become  more  Inte- 
grated, the  cost  of  channeling  savings  Into 
investments  should  decline.  It  may  then 
become  easier  to  float  major  issues  In  Europe, 
and.  as  a  secondly  result,  the  demands  on 
the  U  S.  capital  market  should  become 
relatively  smaller. 

Nrw  U.S.  opxaATTONs  in  westxkn  rmopi 

The  table  below  represents  a  sample  of 
1374  new  business  ventures  established  In 
Western  Europe  by  UJ3.  firms  during  the 
period  January  1958  through  January  1M3. 
The  table  shows  their  distribution  by  coun- 
try and  Industry.  Other  patterns  and  trends 
appearing  from  a  study  of  the  sample  are 
shown  in  the  following  charts. 


N«ie  optraiions  of  L'..S.  companits  in  Europe      19'>S  6i 
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The  trend  is  toward  full  ovmenhip  in  EEC 
1960:  Percent 

Wliolly  U-8.  owned 50 

European  partner SS 

European   licensee 15 

1961: 

WhoUy  US.  owned 

European  partner  _ 

European   llcenaee. 
1B63: 

Wh(jlly  U  S    owned 

European    partner^ 

European    llcensee. 

But    m    Britain,    partnerships    art    becoming 
more  common 

I960:  Percent 

Whully   US    owned 61 

European  partner 26 

European    licensee 23 

1961: 

Wholly  US 

European 

European 

1962: 

Wholly  US    owned 45 

European  partner 38 

European   llcenaee 17 

The    trend   to   equity   purchase   is  rising   in 
Oermany    arid    Belgium 

Germany:  11.  18,  and  22  percent. 
Belgium:  8.  12.  and  13  percent. 

But  declining  eUevhere  in  EEC 

France:  21,  21,  and  10  percent. 
Netherlands:    18,  14.  and  11  percent. 
Italy:  24.  31,  and  7  percent. 

Headquarters,    sales   and    service    companies 
are   shifting    to   EEC 

1960:  Percent 

EEC 34 

Other » 

Bwitzerland 57 

1961: 

EEC 25 

Other 9 

Switzerland 66 

1962: 

EEC *7 

Other 3 

Switzerland 50 

Equity  purchases  are  also  more  common  in 
Britain  than  in  EEC 

Percent 

United  Kingdom 29 

Germany 22 

Belgium-Luxembourg IS 

Netherlands 11 

Krance 10 

Italy 7 

Where  VJS.  firms  established  in  1942 

Paper:  Percent 

EEC --  48 

Other   Europe 42 

United    Kingdom 12 

Textiles  and  Clothing: 

EEC 80 

Other   Europe 28 

United    Kingdom 17 

Services: 

EEC 62 

Other   Europe 26 

United    Kingdom 12 

Petroleum:  ' 

EEC 62 

Other   Europe 38 

United    Kingdom 

Machinery,  Nonelectric: 

EEC 66 

Other   Europe 16 

United    Kingdom 18 

Office  machinery:  » 

KBO 69 

Other  Europe SI 

>  Includes  United  Klnfldooa. 
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Where  VS.  firms  established  in  1962 — Con. 

Electrical  machinery:  Percent 

EEC —  70 

Other   Europe 19 

United  Kingdom H 

Transportation  equipment: 

EEC 70 

Other   Europe 30 

UiUted   Kingdom 10 

Instruments: 

EEC 72 

Other    Europe 21 

United   Kingdom 7 

Pood,  Beverages,  and  Tobacco: 

EEC 74 

Other   Europe 11 

United   Kingdom 16 

Research  and  engineering:  ' 

EEC 75 

Other   Europe 25 

Metals  and  products: 

EEC 78 

Other   Europe 11 

United  Kingdom 11 

Chemicals  and  drugs: 

EEC 85 

Other   Europe 8 

United  Kingdom 0 

Appliances: 

EEC 80 

United  Kingdom- 11 

And  how  they  established 

Germany:  Percent 

Wholly  U.S.  owned 63 

European    partner 86 

European   licensee IS 

Netherlands : 

WhoUy  U,S.  owned.-- 63 

European    partner 42 

European   Licensee 6 

Italy: 

Wholly  U.S.  owned 00 

European    partner 81 

European   licensee 9 

Prance: 

Wholly  U.S.  owned 63 

European    partner 31 

European  licensee 6 

Belgium -Luxembourg : 

Wholly  U.S.  owned 67 

European    partner 23 

European  llcenaee 10 

United  Kingdom: 

WhoUy  U.8.  owned 45 

Eur(^>ean    partner 38 

European  licensee 17 

EEC: 

Manufacturing    companiee 00 

Headquarters  and  sales  companlea 10 

United  Kingdom: 

Manufacturing    companies 06 

Headquarters  and  sales  companiee 4 

'  Includes  United  KlngdcHn. 

OTHKa  Nations'  Cusbb  on  FoancN  Loans 
Hklj>  Drain  U.S.  Dollars  TfisouoH  New 
York 

New  York. — Most  leading  Industrialized 
nations  have  long  restricted  capital  move- 
ments out  of  their  countries,  thtis  holding 
down  the  size  of  foreign  borrowings  In  their 
markets. 

For  more  than  a  year  U.S.  authorities  have 
been  urging  European  nations  to  liberalize 
Kuch  restrictions  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
foreign  borrowing  in  New  York. 

Complete  freedom  of  capital  movement 
Into  and  out  of  the  United  States  has  been 
the  chief  reason  making  New  York  by  far 
the  largest  market  in  the  world  since  W<M"ld 
War  II  for  the  sale  of  new  foreign  bond 
issues.  Prom  the  end  of  the  war  to  1062 
new  foreign  dollar  securities  nuu-keted  in  New 
York  totaled  810  bUllon.  Foreign  invaators 
are  estimated  to  have  bought  a  fifth  of  these 
securltlea  and  U^.  Inveaton  the  remainder, 
so  that  the  dollar  outflow  totaled  $8  billion. 

In  1962  the  total  of  new  foreign  bond  la- 
sues  sold  In  the  United  States  rose  to  a  record 


$1^  billion,  double  the  average  for  the  6 
I>revLoua  years.  Borrowing  in  the  first  half 
this  year  ran  at  an  annual  rate  of  81.5 
billion.  Administration  ofBcials  hope  to  cut 
that  rate  in  half  by  1066. 

swrrzzHiANS  is  second 

The  second  largest  international  market  is 
Switzerland,  where  foreigners  sold  $165  mil- 
lion new  bonds  in  1962  and  $232  million  the 
year  before.  Large  sums  held  by  Swiss  banks 
for  foreign  depositors  mean  the  country 
often  has  more  capital  than  is  needed  for 
domestic  expansion. 

The  SwlBB.  however,  tend  to  restrict  the 
size  of  individual  foreign  securities  issues 
made  in  Switzerland  to  a  maximum  of  $23.2 
million  each.  The  Swiss  National  Bank,  the 
country's  central  bank,  must  be  Informed 
of  all  locms  to  foreigners  exceeding  $23.2 
million  and  has  the  right  to  veto  such 
transaction  if  the  economic  interests  of 
Switaerland  are  thought  to  require  it. 

From  1966  to  1958  Switzerland  closed  itt 
mazteta  to  foreign  borrowera  because  Swiss 
borrowers  had  difficulty  finding  all  the  funds 
they  need.  In  1962  the  national  bank 
again  restricted  foreign  loans,  this  time  by 
limiting  new  foreign  securities  Issues  in 
Switaerland  to  one  a  month.  The  bank  took 
thla  step  because  of  a  growing  deficit  in  the 
current  account  on  the  Swiss  balance  of 
payments. 

The  Netherlands,  where  new  foreign  secu- 
rltiaa  lastaea  totaled  063  milUon  in  1962  and 
$149  million  in  1961,  is  generally  ranked  as 
the  third  international  capital  market. 

DUTCH  Liicrr  scsas  of  issttks 

The  Dutdi  authorltiea,  however,  generally 
limit  the  alas  of  new  foreign  securltlea  Is- 
anea  to  $13.8  million  eac^,  and  from  1956  to 
1861  the  Dutch  market  was  closed  entirely 
to  foreign  borrowers,  becr^use  too  great  a  pro- 
portion of  Holland's  savings  was  flowing 
abroad.  Early  in  1962  the  central  bank  again 
restricted  its  authorization  of  new  foreign 
flotaticmB  to  arrest  a  decline  in  the  nation's 
balance  oT  paymenta. 

London,  onoe  ranked  as  the  world's  leading 
capital  market,  provided  foreign  bond  bor- 
rowera with  an  average  of  $1  billion  a  year 
ImmedUtely  before  World  War  I.  at  the 
rates  of  exchange  then  prevailing.  Since 
Woiid  War  II,  London  has  restricted  Issuing 
of  new  foreign  securities  almost  exclusively 
to  borrowers  from  other  countries  In  the 
Brltiah  Commonwealth.  Last  year,  however, 
it  experimentally  allowed  a  small  foreign 
bond  flotation  by  the  Government  of  Ice- 
land, which  raised  $5.6  million. 

Since  1968  Germany  has  been  one  Euro- 
pean country  that  has  kept  its  capital  mar- 
ket completely  open  to  foreigners,  but  rela- 
tively high  Interest  rates  helped  hold  down 
foreign  borrowing  there.  The  only  foreign 
band  IssTM  floated  in  West  Germany  last  year 
waa  a  $26  milUon  iastie  by  the  city  of  Osaka, 
Japan.  In  1061  and  1960  foreign  securities 
laauea  In  Germany  totaled  less  than  $5  mil- 
lion a  year. 

niENCH  market  closed 

Among  the  other  major  European  nations, 
the  French  have  completely  closed  their  cap- 
ital nutfket  to  foreign  borrowers,  and  foreign 
borrowings  in  other  markets  in  Europe  are 
small,  scattered,  and  generally  restricted  by 
governments . 

Under  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  which  set  up 
the  Suropean  Common  Market,  member  na- 
tions are  committed  to  reuKive  restrictions  on 
capital  movements  between  each  other's 
countries. 

European  nations  have  recently  eased  re- 
atricticHia  some,  although  the  two  latest  in- 
stances arent  directly  concerned  with  gov- 
ernment regulations  on  foreign  securities  In 
these  lands.  In  December  the  Austrian  Na- 
tional Bank  granted  permission  for  certain 


kinds  of  capital  exports  to  be  made  by  resi- 
dents, and  in  April  the  Italian  authorities 
gave  permission  for  Italians  to  buy  securities 
traded  on  any  stock  exchange  in  the  world. 

In  the  New  York  market,  the  bulk  of  new 
foreign  securities  Issues  come  from  Canada, 
the  World  Bank  and  Israel.  Because  of  tspe- 
cial  circumstances  tying  these  borrowers  to 
some  extent  to  the  New  York  market,  the 
U.S.  authorities  look  to  the  Eur(^>ean8  to 
borrow  more  at  home  and  less  here.  In  1962 
European  countries  raised  an  estimated  $315 
million  in  new  securities  Issues  In  the  United 
States,  while  similarly  borrowing  $186.5  mil- 
lion in  each  other's  markets. 

Because  of  the  free  availability  of  capital 
in  the  United  States,  European  borrowers  In 
the  past  have  often  sold  new  securities  issues 
here  even  when  interest  rates  were  unfavor- 
able. In  some  cases  European  borrowers 
raised  what  they  could  in  European  markets, 
then  sought  the  remainder,  at  higher  rates. 
In  New  York. 

Foreign  bond  issiies  crffered  publicly  \n  the 
United  States  thus  far  In  1963,  as  compiled 
by  Moody's  InvestcMV  Service,  Inc.,  mclude: 


Issue 


Japan  Development  Baiik. . 


Denmark.. 

Ftntand 

Mitsui  A  Co.,  Ltd.  (Japan) 

Ctipenhagen  Telcpluiue  Co_ 

Australia 

Norway 

Japan 

City  oJ  Copenhagen 

Oslo 

City  of  Milan 

Mfxioo 


Datr 
oSered 


..'$22,500,000 


30,000,000 
12,600,000 

io,ooaooe 

15,000,000 
30,000,000 
25. 000, 600 

27,soa,ooe 

16,000,000 
10,000,000 
20,000,000 
40,000,000 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


31 

■27 
13 


Mar.  24 


lU 
11 

2 


Apr. 
Apr. 

Mty 

May  2-J 
June  13 
July  11 
July   17 


Major  foreign  bond  Issues  known  to  have 
been  placed  privately  in  the  United  States 
thus  far   in   1963   Include: 


Issue 


Amonnt 


Qu('l)Cc  Hydro- Electric  Com- 
mission  

Bayer  Foreipi  InTe^tments, 
Ltd.  (Canada) 

Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Canada  . 

Province  of  Ontario. 

Belgium 

Cooaolidated  Goldfields  of 
South  Africa 

Shell  Funding  Corp.  (Royal 
Dutch) _ 

PechincyKnteri>rlsesf  Franc*). 

Nippon  Express  Co.,  LAd. 
(JaiNin).- 

Pacific  Pelrolounis,  Ltd. 
(Canada) 


$300,000,000 

30,000,000 
511,000,000 
20.000,000 
20, 000, 000 


18,000,000 

115,000,000 
17,500,000 

15, 000, 000 

32, 000. 000 


Month 
sold 


Feliru.sry. 

March. 

Ai)ril. 

Mav. 

Do. 

Juiie. 

Do. 
IV). 

Do. 

.Tilly. 


Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  am  a 
liberal.  I  am  pitmd  of  the  term.  I 
never  apolc^ze  for  it.  But  I  think  this  is 
another  example  of  the  fact  that  liberal- 
ism does  not  mean  mawkishness,  mud- 
dleheadedness,  or  softening  of  the  brain. 
Liberalism  does  not  mean  that  one  does 
not  imderstand  the  realities  of  competi- 
tion, that  one  does  not  understand  the 
realities  of  national  selfishness,  or  that 
one  is  not  determined  to  utilise  the  eco- 
nomic power  available  to  correct  a  situ- 
ation in  the  interests  of  the  health  of  the 
total  economy  of  the  whole  free  world. 

We  should  utilize  all  the  persuasive 
power  at  our  command  to  induce  the 
co(H>cration  of  our  friends,  to  Induce 
them  to  take  steps  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  their  own  capital  markets  and 
to  remove  their  restrictions  on  capital 
movements.    But  should  p>ersuasion  not 
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suffice ,  we  sbofiikl  give  serious  consldera- 
ttan  to  taUnf  ivoper  stepB.  Including  the 
wtaWtahtnent  of  a  capital  Issues  com- 
mittee In  tbe  New  York  market,  to  be 
compoaed  of  tbe  New  York  Federal  Re- 
serre  Bank,  ttw  Treasury,  and  key  com- 
mercial banks  and  underwriters,  which 
would  be  required  to  pass  Judgment  on 
which  propoaed  foreign  capital  issues 
would  be  consistent  with  our  national 
Interest. 

The  Swiss  National  Bank,  the  central 
bank  of  the  seoand  largest  world  finan- 
cial center,  has  traditionally  exercised 
such  reviewlnc  authority,  as  have  sev- 
eral other  kear  financial  centers  in  the 
United  wiwgHww  the  Netherlands,  and 
France. 

I  ask  iinanlanwis  consent  to  include  in 
tbe  Rsooao  wttb  SEiy  remarks  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  September 
1  recommending  exactly  such  a  capital 
Issues  commtttne. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Tlmea,  Sept  1. 1964 ) 
OiorwMMU  THS  DoixAm  Dkain 

Tb*  h\ig*  Qfatflow  Off  dolUura  that  took  place 
In  Xb»  flnt  8  mim^**"  of  this  year  has  report- 
edly been  isdiwd  slnoe  Preddent  Kennedy 
propo— d  a  tax  on  American  pxirchaees  of  for- 
eign stocks  and  bonds.  This  stanching  of 
tbe  drain,  bowever,  la  unlikely  to  be  perma- 
nent. ProspeettT*  foreign  borrowers  are  sim- 
ply holding  off,  waiting  to  see  whether  Con- 
fnm  will  appcQie*  the  administration's  Inter- 
est equalisation  tmx.  If  It  does,  the  hemor- 
rhaging appean  bound  to  resiime,  for  this 
means  of  >«^it<^  tbe  outflow  Is  an  Ineffective 
tourniquet. 

The  tax  U  dUBcttlt  to  reconcile  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy^  frequent  asaertlons  that  the 
present  tax  itraetuie  must  be  simplified  and 
trade  barriers  relaxed.  The  addlUon  of  the 
tax  would  oompUeate  the  tax  structure  and 
would  establlab  a  tariff  on  capital,  putting 
Into  effect  a  two-price  system  for  funds. 
And  despite  tba  administration's  claims  that 
tbe  tax  will  not  interfere  with  the  workings 
of  the  free  market.  It  Is  clearly  a  form  of 
control. 

Worst  of  all.  there  Is  little  evidence  that 
this  masked  ooQtrol  will  work.  It  Is  not  the 
low  cost  at  capital  but  the  ready  availability 
of  funds  that  attracts  foreign  borrowers  to 
the  United  States.  Interest  cosu  would  be  a 
deterrent  If  tbsy  were  put  up  high  enough, 
but  the  administration  la  not  going  to  an 
extreme.  Mammr,  it  has  granted  an  exemp- 
tion to  Canada,  tbs  largest  of  all  foreign  bor- 
rowsvs.  so  that  tbe  amount  that  may  be 
saved  Is  hardly  worth  the  oost  at  the  new  tax. 

With  tlM  dtoala  at  doUars  caused  by  foreign 
borrowing  bavtng  run  at  an  annual  rate  of 
$3  billion  durtag  tbe  first  tuUf  of  the  year, 
the  administration  is  right  to  contemplate 
spselllc  aetioo  to  eortall  the  flow.  Its  pro- 
posal, however,  would  bring  new  leaks.  If 
controls  ars  to  be  ussd.  the  one  sure  method 
to  stop  tba  drain  is  to  establish  a  capital 
Issues  commlttsa,  charged  with  limiting  the 
number  and  aaoont  of  foreign  Issues  as  long 
as  the  etnargsney  exists.  Ttilm  is  the  only 
way  Immune  to  loopbcdes  and  not  Involving 
an  artificial  pvtea  for  funds.  It  Is.  moreover, 
a  device  well  known  and  trusted  by  Euro- 
peans. 

It  might  bs  possible  to  get  by  without  any 
specific  aotton.  But  If  the  administration  is 
bent  on  radueing  tbe  drain  created  by  for- 
eign borrowing,  it  should  fashion  an  effec- 
tive tool. 

Mr.  JAVTT8.  Mr.  President.  United 
States  capital  wUl  stay  at  home  when  we 
have  succeeded  In  creating  an  attractive 


economic  climate  In  this  country  condu- 
cive to  a  high  rate  of  investment  by 
United  States  and  foreign  investors  alike. 
This  includes  a  more  equitable  tax  treat- 
ment of  corporate  and  individual  inves- 
tors, contemplated  under  the  new  tax 
bill;  provision  of  additional  incentives 
to  Increase  productivity:  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  efTectlve  means  to  resolve 
damaging  labor-management  disputes. 

I  add  to  that  Ust  the  reconsideration  of 
the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States, 
which,  certainly  in  their  application  to 
the  operation  of  American  business 
abroad,  are  archaic  and  seriously  dis- 
advantage American  business  in  compet- 
ing, especially  in  the  newly  developing 
areas,  with  foreign  business.  A  great 
deal  of  our  business  today  is  taken  by 
foreign  business  because  of  the  inhibi- 
tions we  im];x>se  on  American  business 
concerns  through  archaic  interpretation 
of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  proposal  for  a  tax  reduction  will 
receive  a  great  deal  of  consideration. 
One  point  of  difference  between  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller,  as  he  stated  his  posi- 
tion this  morning,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  is  in  the  timing  of  a 
tax  cut. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmirx),  whom  I  welcome  into 
the  Chamber,  and  who  has  taken  such  a 
great  interest  in  the  subject  of  my  dis- 
cussion this  morning,  that  I  was  waiting 
for  him.  I  am  at  the  place  in  my  discus- 
sion where  I  am  pointing  out  the  differ- 
ence between  Governor  Rockefeller,  in 
this  morning's  statement,  and  President 
Kennedy  on  the  timing  of  a  tax  cut.  I 
do  not  see  that  the  question  of  a  tax  cut 
represents  a  material  difference  between 
them.  It  Is  true  that  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  considering  the 
reduction  of  the  corporate  tax  to  48  per- 
cent, instead  of  47  percent,  as  the  Presi- 
dent originally  desired,  and  as  Governor 
Rockefeller  wants  to  have:  but  essen- 
tially the  tax  cut  Ls  distributed  in  about 
the  same  way — that  is.  when  it  entirely 
takes  effect,  something  in  the  area  of 
$9  billion  in  the  individual  tax  rates  and 
about  $2  3  billion  in  corporate  tax  rates. 

There  is  a  material  difference  in  tim- 
ing, however.  Governor  Rockefeller 
thinks  the  tax  cut  should  take  effect  upon 
enactment,  which  would,  or  could,  apply 
retroactively  to  the  year  1963.  and  to  in- 
come for  the  year  1963.  The  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  proposes  to 
make  the  tax  cut  effective  In  two  install- 
ments, one  on  the  first  of  January.  1964, 
and  the  other  on  the  first  of  January, 
1965. 

I  would  take  my  position — and  I  hope 
the  President  comes  to  that  view  and 
presses  it  in  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee— with  Governor  Rockefeller. 

I  think  there  should  have  been  a  tax 
cut  last  October,  when — and  I  am  speak- 
ing for  myself — the  testimony  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  clearly 
showed  that  the  President's  advisers  were 
of  the  mind  that  we  should  have  pro- 
vided an  incentive  tax  cut.  with  wiiich  I 
thoroughly  agree.  As  the  British  say, 
the  time  to  resume  is  when  we  want  to 
resume. 

I  think  we  made  a  great  mistake  in  de- 
ferring, and  we  make  a  mistake  when  we 


defer.  In  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  accept  the  deficits  In- 
volved in  a  tax  cut.  The  important  point 
is  that  it  should  be  done  when  It  will  be 
most  helpful.  I  deeply  believe  it  would 
have  been  most  helpful  last  year.  That 
point  has  passed. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  see  the  tax  cut 
made  retroactive  to  the  1963  tax  year.  I 
believe  that  is  the  way  to  give  the  econ- 
omy the  stimulus  which  will  help  us  in 
respect  of  unemployment  and  Improve 
our  gross  national  product,  which  we  are 
ail  looking  for  so  ardently,  as  well  as  be 
of  considerable  assistance  in  the  balance- 
of-payments  field,  and  help  to  make 
American  investment  much  more  desir- 
able and  attractive  at  home  than  it  seem- 
ingly is  as  of  now. 

I  would  like  to  cast  my  vote  for  a  tax 
cut  effective  now — subject  to  the  par- 
liamentary requirements,  but  effective  on 
the  1963  tax  return — which  still  can  be 
done  this  year,  if  we  act  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  and  which  I  feel  is  in  the  most 
ui-gent  Interest  of  the  country. 

I  address  mytelf  now  to  another  aspect 
of  the  problem  which  can  very  materially 
influence  our  balance  of  payments,  and 
that  is  the  restriction  of  tourist  expendi- 
tures. There  again  we  have  a  strange 
anomaly,  as  in  the  case  of  international 
capital  movements,  when  a  good  many 
of  our  friends  and  allies  and  trading 
partners  throughout  the  world,  almost 
without  exception,  place  restrictions  on 
their  tourist  expenditures.  We  do  not. 
I  am  all  for  our  not  doing  it.  But  I  do 
not  want  our  not  doing  it  at  the  cost  of 
allowing  others  to  do  it.  Therefore,  we 
must  utilize  our  economic  power,  to  in- 
duce others  to  remove  such  restrictions. 
If  they  fail  to  do  so  let  us  impose  It  our- 
selves. We  would  much  rather  ap- 
proach the  situation  by  having  the 
tourist  restrictions  of  others  lifted. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  serious  prob- 
lem. A  total  of  72  countries,  including 
19  of  the  fully  developed,  industrial 
countries  of  the  free  world,  maintain 
such  restrictions  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
compilation  upon  this  subject,  country 
by  country,  furnished  to  me  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  as  recently 
as  July  5.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
pilation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Restsicxions    on    the   Sale    or   Dollar    Ex- 
change roa  Travkl  PumpoeES 

CARIBBEAN 

Barbiidos  $280  per  person  per  year  with 
additional  amounts  granted 

Bermuda  Sums  up  to  1500  with  additional 
amounts  granted. 

British  Leeward  Islands:  1280  per  person 
per   year   with   additional    amounts   granted 

British  Windward  Islands :  »280  per  person 
per  year  with  additional  amounts  granted 

Dominican  Republic:  $100  per  person  at 
the    discretion    of    the    Central    Bank. 

Jamaica:  $700  per  person. 

Nassau   (Bahamas)  :   $700  per  person 

Trinidad  and  Tobago:  $700  per  person  per 
year  with  additional  amounts  granted. 

CKNTSAL    AMEXICA 

El  Salvador:  $200  a  person  each  six  months 
with    additional    amounts    approved. 
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British  Guiana:  $393  per  person  per  year. 

Brazil :  $250  a  person  with  approval  of  Bank 
of  Brazil  In  foreign  banknotes  and  travelers 
checks,  with  no  limit  on  domestic  currency. 

Surinam:  $1,050  per  person  per  trip  with 
additional  amounts  granted. 

rUBOPE 

Austria:  $576  per  person  per  trip  with  ad- 
ditional amounts  granted. 

Cyprus :  $700  per  person  per  year  with  ad- 
ditional amounts  authorized. 

Finland :  $250  per  person  per  trip. 

Prance:  $1,200  per  person  per  trip  with 
additional  allocations  granted. 

Greece :  $366  per  person  per  trip. 

Iceland:  $338  per  person  per  year  with 
additional  amounts  granted. 

Ireland:  $700  i>er  adult  per  year  with 
additional  amounts  granted. 

Italy:  $880  per  person  per  trip  with  addl- 
t  ional  amounts  granted. 

Malta:  $700  per  person  per  year  with  addi* 
t  Ional  amounts  granted. 

Monaco:  $1,200  per  person  per  voyage  with 
additional  allocations. 

Netherlands :  $830  per  person  for  a  a-weeks 
trip,  plus  $42  a  day  up  to  75  days  with 
additional  amounts  granted. 

Norway:  $500  per  adult  per  year  and  (250 
per  year  for  children  under  12. 

Portugal:  $S,4S0  per  person  per  trip. 

Spain :  $275  per  person  per  year. 

Sweden:  $1,160  per  person  per  trip  with 
additional  amounts  granted. 

Turkey :  $222  per  person  per  year. 

Yugoelavla:  $10  per  year  per  person. 

United  Kingdom:  $840  per  person  per  trip 
with  additional  amounts  granted. 

AVUCA 

Republic  of  Cameroon:  $162  per  person 
per  year. 

Ethiopia:  $480  per  person  per  year. 

Ghana:  $308  i>er  adult  per  year  and  $196 
for  minors  per  year. 

Guinea:  Allowance  subject  to  indlvldtial 
license. 

Libya:  $446  per  person  per  year;  $195  for 
children  under  12. 

Malagasy  Republic:  $300  per  person  per 
year. 

Morocco:  $160  per  person  i>er  year. 

Federation  of  Nigeria:  $700  per  person  per 
year  with  additional  amounts  granted. 

Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Myasaland: 
$28  per  day  up  to  $840  per  person  p«r  year 
$14  per  day  up  to  $420  per  chUd  under  IS 
with  additional  amounts  granted. 

Sierra  Leone:  $700  per  person  per  year 
with  additional  amounte  granted. 

Sudan:  $288  per  person  per  year;  $72  per 
child  under  16  per  year. 

Tanganyika:  $700  per  person  with  addi- 
tional amounts  granted. 

Tunisia:  $71  per  person  per  year. 

Republic  of  South  Africa:  $2,a00  per  adult 
per  year,  and  $1,120  per  year  for  children 
under  12. 

Uganda:  $700  per  person  per  3rear  with 
additional  amounts  granted. 

Zanzibar:  $700  per  person  per  year  with 
nddltlonal  amounts  gr&nted. 

MIDDLS   CAST 

Aden :  $840  per  person  per  jrear  with  addi- 
t  Ional  sums  granted. 

United  Arab  Republic  (Egypt) :  $172  per 
year  i>er  adult. 

Iran:  $500  per  adult;  $250  per  child  under 
10  years  of  age. 

Iraq:  $504  per  person  per  year,  and  $210 
per  person  tmder  18. 

Israel :  $433  per  person  per  trip. 

Jordan:  $600  to $000  per  montli. 

Syria:  Allowance  mbjeet  to  aatborizatlon 
from  exchange  control  antborlties. 

TAX   SA8T 

Australia:  $4,400  per  person  per  year  with 
additional  amounts  granted. 


British  Borneo  (Sarawak) :  $700  for  each 
person  In  any  travel  year  with  additional 
amounts  granted. 

Brunei:  $1,500  for  each  person  with  addi- 
tional amounts  granted. 

North  Borneo:  $700  for  each  person  with 
additional  amounts  granted. 

Burma:  $31  allowance. 

Cambodia:  Allowance  subject  to  individ- 
ual Ucense. 

Ceylon:  $430  per  person  and  $210  per  child 
under  12  years  of  age.  Residents  who  have 
traveled  abroad  In  past  7  years  will  not  be 
allowed  further  exchange. 

India:  Allowance  subject  to  approval  by 
Reserve  Bank. 

Indonesia:  Allowance  subject  to  approval 
by  Reserve  Bank. 

Ji^an:  Allowance  subject  to  absolute  con- 
trol  by  Bank  of  Japan. 

Korea:  Allowance  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Btuik  of  Korea. 

Laos:  Allowance  subject  to  approval  by 
the  exchange  control  authorities.  No  limit 
on  export  of  national  currency. 

Nepal:  Application  must  be  made  to  Min- 
istry of  Finance  for  allowance. 

New  Zealand:  $1,668  per  person  per  year, 
and  $1,167  per  child  under  12.  In  addition, 
$1,113  available  to  those  who  had  not  re- 
cetred  an  allocation  for  travel  during  pre- 
vious 6  years. 

Pakistan:  $420  per  person  once  every  3 
years  for  a  limited  number  of  tourists  per 
month. 

Slngi^KH*:  $1,400  for  each  person  with 
additional  amounts  granted. 

Taiwan:  Foreign  travel  must  be  made 
with  self-provided  foreign  exchange  only. 
Tourists  may  take  out  $200  in  foreign  cur- 
rency and  $12  in  national  currency. 

Thailand:  $630  per  person  up  to  90  days 
with  additional  sums  available. 

Vietnam:  $140  to  $200  converted  authori- 
zation required  fnxn  the  National  Exchange 
OOce. 

Source:  International  Monetary  Fund.  Ex- 
change Restrtctlona  Divisioa.  July  5,   1963. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  my  thinking  on  this  Item  coincides 
with  that  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  have  had  this  subject  In  mind  for  some 
time.  I  obtained  a  report  on  the  im- 
balance that  results  from  the  dollars 
spent  by  American  tourists  In  foreign 
countries  and  foreign  tourists  In  the 
United  States,  and  the  record  gives  these 
alarming  figures: 

In  I960,  the  deficit  was  $1,261  million. 
In  1961.  $1,250  mlUlon.  In  1962.  $1,430 
million,  for  a  total  of  $3,941  million. 

So  in  3  years  we  have  suflfered  a  deficit 
of  practl(^illy  $4  billion,  solely  out  of  the 
dilTerence  between  the  dollars  spent  by 
foreign  tourists  In  our  country,  and  the 
dollars  spent  by  our  tourists  in  foreign 
countries. 

These  tourist  imbalance  figures,  when 
included  tt^ether  with  other  items  which 
make  up  our  Imbalance,  show  a  total 
deficit  for  the  year  1960  of  $3,881  million ; 
for  1961  of  $2,370  million;  and  for  1962 
$3,186  million,  making  an  aggregate  total 
of  all  deficit  Items  for  the  3  years  of 
$8,437  million  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

I  concur  In  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  said  about  hoping  these 
nations  win  change  their  restrictions. 
If  they  do  not.  we  shall  have  to  adopt 
restrictions  which  win  be  similar  to 
those  of  the  foreign  countries. 


Mr.  President,  an  immediate  remedy 
is  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  call  forcefully  the  deficit  problem  to 
the  attention  of  the  peofkle  of  our  coun- 
try, and  to  make  the  plea,  "See  America." 
There  are  many  things  to  be  seoi  here. 
The  problem  of  imbalance  of  payments 
is  a  dangerous  one.  It  forebodes  trouble 
for  our  country  unless  we  solve  it.  One 
way  to  solve  it  is  to  curb  the  great  deficit 
that  occurs  from  the  doUars  spent  by 
American  tourists  in  foreign  countries. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  discussion  of  this  very, 
very  important  subject. 

I  note,  in  reading  his  statement,  that 
he  referred  to  the  $1.4  billion  deficit  for 
the  year  1962. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right.  I  may  state  to  tbe  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  I,  myself,  was  req;>on8ible  for 
considerable  activity  in  respect  of  "Visit 
UBJi." 

We  dedicated  a  whole  year  to  the  Idea 
"Visit  U.S-A.  Year."  I  was  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Economic  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee in  the  other  body  when  that  idea 
was  developed,  and  I  was  happy  to  see 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
nuson]  carry  through  to  completion  that 
idea  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  sure  that  we  would  rather — and 
I  am  certain  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
joins  me  in  this  stat^nent — see  foreign 
tourists  spending  as  much  money  in  this 
country  as  our  tourists  spend  abroad. 
We  would  like  to  see  a  greatly  increased 
number  of  them  visit  our  country.  That 
is  certainly  our  hope,  just  as  it  is  our 
hope  that  many  more  of  our  people  will 
travel  aU  over  the  world,  even  many 
more  than  do  today. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  this  Issue 
as  it  relates  to  tbe  question  of  balancing 
oiu*  international  payments,  it  does  seem 
to  me — and  I  am  very  much  honored  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Ohio  Join  me  on 
this  point — that  it  Is  anomalous  to  shut 
our  eyes  when  other  governments  place 
restrictions  on  their  tourists,  particular- 
ly countries  in  which  the  ectxaotnic  situa- 
tion has  improved  so  tremendous^,  and 
arbitrarily  shut  the  door  to  their  capa- 
binty  to  lifting  those  restrictions,  and  at 
the  same  time  expect  us  to  do  nothing 
about  the  subject — ^unless  they  believe 
that  we  are  inclined  to  be  softheaded 
about  an  this — and  therefore  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  may  have  to  go  through  on 
this  point.  After  aU.  big  nations  can- 
not bluff.  We  could  weU  say  to  than, 
"lift  your  restrictions,  or  else."  If  the 
restrictions  are  not  lifted,  we  should  be- 
gin to  apply  our  restrictions  until  theirs 
are  lifted.  It  Is  the  only  language,  ap- 
parently, in  which  we  can  speak  in  terms 
of  hard  realism,  in  the  light  of  the  fi- 
nancial and  economic  situation  prevaU- 
ing  in  those  countries.  They  must  not 
expect  to  continue  cozily  in  the  old  way, 
which  they  adopted  after  World  War  n 
under  very  different  circumstances. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  program  espoused 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  which 
Congress  adopted,  with  respect  to  a 
course  of  action  which  Induces  people  to 
visit  our  coimtry,  has  been  productive  of 
gooc  results.  Statistics  on  the  Influx  of 
visitors  from  foreign  countries  have  been 
encouraging.  The  number  has  been  in- 
creasing.    However,  the  deficit  Is  stiU 
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frlchtenlnf .  Tte  deficit  In  1962  was  $2 
blQIOD.  Of  that.  $1,400  minion  repre- 
sents the  imtMil—****  rc8ultin«  from  what 
tourists  from  the  XTQlted  States  spent  in 
foreign  oountrtea. 

Mr.KBATIlfO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  tlwt  point? 

Mr.  JAVITB.  I  should  like  to  get  the 
figures  clear  on  this  point.  I  can  give 
the  Senator  tte  exact  figures,  because  I 
am  wen  aware  of  the  situation.  The  to- 
tal tourist  expenditures  of  UJS.  tourists 
abroad  in  1M2  was  f2^  billion.  The 
deficit  in  196S  was  $1,400  million.  In 
1M3.  it  is  expeeted  to  be  $1,600  mlUion. 
There  has  been  an  tmproTement  with 
respect  to  ieeeft»to  from  thoee  who  visit 
us  from  abroad.  In  the  sense  that  those 
expenditures  baife  mored  up  from  some- 
thing in  the  neli^iborhood  of  $900  mil- 
lion in  1900  to  apmnmcimately  $1,050  mil- 
lion in  1962.  Airther  improvement  Is 
contonplated  as  a  result  of  the  World's 
Fair  in  New  York  In  1964.  and  the  pro- 
ductlTlfeT  of  our  tourist  promotion  ef- 
forts. Howsfter,  we  are  certainly  not 
doing  for  the  UjB.  Travel  Service  what 
we  should.  The  dollars  that  they  spend 
for  promotion  are  paid  back  many  times 
over.  I  haye  often  thought  of  advocat- 
ing the  idea  of  giving  the  agency  a  per- 
centage of  the  improvement  that  Is 
brought  about,  in  terms  of  dollars  to  be 
spent  for  pramoClon. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  tourist  problem,  as 
the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  is  very  criti- 
cal, and  repreaents  about  a  $3  billion 
outflow,  whleh  we  have  been  suffering  for 
almost  10  years.  That  is  figiuing  half 
of  what  has  been  pretty  much  accepted 
as  our  normal  Imbalance  of  pajrments. 

Mr.  LAU8CHB.  I  understand  that  the 
imbalance  In  S  jears  has  been  nearly  $4 
binion.  It  Is  something  we  should  begin 
to  think  about.  This  Is  a  field  in  which 
an  appeal  should  be  made  to  otir  own 
cltlx«is.  to  give  reoofnition  to  that  dan- 
ger. We  shoold  aA  them  to  see  Amer- 
ica, and  we  should  say  to  them.  "You 
win  be  serving  two  purposes.  Your  es- 
thetic and  enltaral  richness  will  become 
stronger.  At  the  same  time  you  will  be 
helping  to  extrteate  the  United  States 
from  a  fiscal  and  monetary  situation 
which  may  become  calamitous." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  BZATnvO.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  to  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator nrom  Ohio  has  said.  This  Is  merely 
by  way  of  a  poetscrlpt  He  has  referred 
to  our  asking  our  dUzens  to  do  more  of 
their  shopping  In  their  own  country. 
What  the  Senator  has  been  discussing  is 
significant  In  the  Senator's  State,  as  it 
is  in  our  State  also,  particularly  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  being  so  close  to  the 
Canadian  border.  The  Canadian  Oov- 
emment  very  recently  reduced  the 
amount  of  goods  that  a  Canadian  citizen 
may  purchase  In  this  country,  cutting 
the  amount  bade  firom  1100  to  $25. 

I  made  some  remarks  on  this  subject 
the  other  day.  I  asked  representatives 
in  the  State  Department,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, and  others,  to  make  strong  repre- 
sentations to  the  Canadian  Government, 
to  restore  the  $100  duty-free  allowance 
for    goods    purchased    in    the    United 


States.  Curloiisly  enough,  I  received 
quite  a  bit  of  mall  from  Canadian  citi- 
zens, who  feel  very  strongly  about  it.  and 
who  share  the  sentiments  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  others  of  us.  In  other 
words,  the  Canadian  citizens  who  have 
written  to  me  do  not  support  the  action 
taken  by  their  Government  in  this  re- 
spect. They  do  not  wish  to  have  such  a 
limitation  placed  on  their  purchases  in 
this  country.  As  we  all  know,  Canadians 
are  extensive  .shoppers  in  this  country. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  rea- 
sonable request.  It  may  be  a  relatively 
small  matter,  but  the  purchases  of  Cana- 
dians in  this  country  are  quite  extensive, 
and  It  would  have  an  effect  on  this  prob- 
lem with  which  we  are  confronted  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  KxatingI  has  men- 
tioned ties  In  with  the  general  views  be- 
ing expressed  by  his  colleague  from  New 
York  ( Mr.  Javtts  1 . 

Mr.  KEATING.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  some  action 
must  be  taken  in  this  field.  It  is  one  in 
which  we  must  be  effective  tf  we  are  to 
cure  the  problem. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  a«ree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to 
our  citizens,  but  I  do  believe  that  even 
a  stronger  and  a  more  hardheaded  ap- 
peal should  be  made  by  our  Government 
to  the  (^cials  of  foreign  nations. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  I  thank  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  for  their  meaningful  and 
very  helpful  contributions. 

Mr.  President,  having  covered  two 
subjects  which  relate  to  our  problems  in 
the  field  of  the  imbalance  of  interna- 
tional payments.  I  now  wish  to  discuss 
my  next  subject.  That  is  the  question 
of  what  to  do  to  help  us  with  foreign 
trade.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about 
nontariff  barriers. 

Here  we  face  a  rather  odd  situation, 
in  that  we  are  being  hurt  as  much,  at 
least,  by  nontariff  barriers  as  we  are  by 
tariff  barriers  in  terms  of  expanding  in- 
ternational trade.  So  I  propose  that  we 
should  undertake  a  major  effort  at  the 
forthcoming  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  negotiations  to  eliminate 
nontariff  barriers  to  trade,  including 
discriminatory  customs  procedures  and 
procedures  for  the  issuance  of  Import 
licenses,  indirect  discrimination  against 
automobiles  made  in  the  United  States, 
unfair  health  regulations,  unfair  dump- 
ing procedures,  unfair  types  of  laws,  best 
known  as  "Buy  American"  laws,  which 
endeavor  to  give  domestically  a  prefer- 
ence outside  tariff  laws,  and  various  reg- 
ulations dealing  with  quality  control  and 
security,  all  of  which  restrain  trade. 

I  recognize  the  difficulty  that  such  ne- 
gotiations may  involve,  particularly  with 
the  European  Common  Market. 

The  postwar  grand  design  of  Western 
economic  unity,  in  wiiich  Britain's  entry 
into  the  Common  Market  was  insepa- 
rably a  part  of  an  economically  united 
Europe,  in  close  partnership  with  the 
United  States,  has  come  under  severe  at- 
tack as  a  result  of  General  de  Gaulle's 
veto  of  Britain's  entry  into  the  Common 
Market  and  his  intransigence  with  re- 
gard to  meaningful  trade  negotiations 
with  the  United  States. 


The  economic  costs  to  the  United 
States  of  an  economically  united  Europe 
are  now  becoming  apparent  as  we  are 
experiencing  increasing  competition  with 
European  goods  in  our  markets  and  as 
our  goods  find  it  increasingly  tough  to 
compete  with  European  manufactures 
in  the  markets  of  other  countries. 

There  are  great  advantages  for  us  and 
the  free  world  in  the  European  Common 
Market.  However,  should  we  fail  to  ob- 
tain a  general  reduction  of  such  non- 
tariff  baniers  maintained  by  the  Euro- 
pean economic  community  and  a  num- 
ber of  GATT  countries,  such  as  taxes  and 
tax  rebates,  quotas,  and  tariff  valuation 
procedures,  as  well  as  licensing  pro- 
cedures. s[>ecial  technical  standards,  and 
discriminatory  ocean  freight  rates — the 
latter  being  a  subject  recently  discussed 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee — 
it  is  certain  that  the  forthcoming  'Ken- 
nedy round "  of  tariff  negotiations  will 
serve  the  cause  of  expanding  U.S.  ex- 
ports little  or  not  at  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
series  of  articles  from  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  of  June  18.  19.  and  20  and  an 
article  from  the  June  Issue  of  the  OECD 
Observer,  the  official  publication  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  showing  the  extent  of 
nontariff  barriers  to  trade  and  their 
harmful  effects. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  Prom    the  Journal  of  Commerce.  June   18. 

1963) 
Tradk     Talk     Peeparations — UNrrrn     States 
Primes  Nontahitf  Items  rem  OATT  Bill- 
ing 

(By  Richard  Lawrence) 
Washington.  June  17. — Administration 
ofBclals  are  being  urged  to  work  at  least  as 
hard  to  reduce  nont&rlff  trade  obstacles  as 
to  cut  actual  tariff  rates  In  next  year's  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  nego- 
tiations. About  20  American  Industries 
have  reported  to  the  Commerce  Department 
what  they  consider  their  biggest  export  bar- 
riers Tariffs  are  shown  to  still  play  an  Im- 
portant role,  but  the  US.  companies  seem 
to  be  concentrating  now  on  the  relatively 
little  known  nontariff  hurdles  blocking  US. 
sales  abroad. 

FACE    SOME    obstacles 

To  a  remarkable  extent,  the  same  obsta- 
cles facing  one  Industry  trouble  most  of  the 
others.  These  nont&rlff  bfirrlers  appear  over 
and  over  again  In  the  form  of  Internal  taxes, 
quotas,  licensing  procedures,  special  techni- 
cal standards,  tariff  variations,  and  discrimi- 
natory ocean  freight  rates. 

Industries  from  automobiles  to  food  prod- 
ucts are  airing  such  problems  with  the  Gov- 
ernment as  part  of  the  US.  effort  to  prepare 
for  the  coming  GATT  bargaining  round. 

To  a  remarkable  extent,  the  same  obsta- 
cles facing  one  Industry  trouble  most  of  the 
others. 

For  the  first  time,  GATT  negotiations  are 
expected  to  assign  a  significant  role  to  dis- 
cussions of  world  trade  obstacles  other  than 
tariffs. 

The  U  S.  Industries  are  especially  singling 
out  what  they  find  restrictive  in  their  most 
lucrative  sales  area,  the  European  Common 
Market.  Hers,  taxes  and  tax  rebates,  quotas, 
tariffs,  and  tariff  valuation  methods  have 
been  brought  under  attack. 

U.S.  altuninum  companies,  for  example, 
complain  that  the  Common  Market's  9 
percent     external     tariff    on     ingots     dims 
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chances  to  Improve  axports.  This  tariff, 
they  say.  is  completely  uoneoessary  since  \bm 
Common  Market  is  not  nearly  seU-sufflel«nt 

in  ingots. 

vs.   TKAOX  OBSTACUCS   DE8CUBBD  IN  BKMXMB 

The  trade  obstacles  most  troubling  UJS. 
exporters,  as  revealed  in  tbe  current  series 
of  industry  meetings  held  by  the  Commerce 
Department,  are  dlscusaed  today  in  the  first 
of  three  articles.  Today's  article  treats  some 
of  the  major  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  im- 
posed by  the  Euro];>ean  Common  ICaiket, 
while  obstacles  in  other  coimtrles  will  be 
explored  tomorrow.  A  third  article  will  at- 
tempt to  assess  U.S.  chances  to  lower  the 
trade  barriers. 

PKACTICXS    TXSMCD     DAICAGINQ 

American  auto  makers,  food  canners  and 
electronic  manufacturers  also  would  like  to 
see  a  reduction  in  CcMnmon  Market  duUee, 
which  In  these  three  sectors  generally  range 
over  20  percent. 

The  canners  and  car  makers,  however,  m- 
dlcate  that  other  Common  Market  practices 
are  more  damaging  than  high  tariffs. 

Prance  embargoes  canned  fruits,  it  was  re- 
ported, and  almost  rules  out  imports  of 
canned  vegetables,  clear  violations  of  OATT 
regulations.  West  Oennany  retains  quotas 
on  many  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
uses  a  system  of  import  tenders  dlacouraging 
U.S.  bids,  U.S.  food  representatives  claim. 

The  canners  also  warn  against  prospective 
Common  Market  regulations  governing  label- 
ing and  food  additives,  which  they  say  oould 
have  "serious  consequences"  for  U.8.  exports. 
Conunon  Market  canners,  the  American 
spokesmen  reveal,  have  proposed  q>eclfica- 
tiuns  that  would  require  the  U.8.  industry 
to  change  such  basic  factors  as  tm  can  slaes. 

ASK     EOAD    TAX    SWITCH 

American  auto  producers  meanwhile  urge 
the  United  States  to  persuade  the  Common 
Market  and  other  countries  to  switch  their 
annual  "road  taxes"  from  a  horsepower  basis 
to  a  system  based  on  car  value.  Foreign 
regulations,  they  say.  cause  owners  of  Amer- 
ican "compacts"  to  pay  hundreds  oX  dollars 
more  a  year  than  do  owners  of  comparable 
European  models. 

On  a  broader  front,  almost  every  UJS.  m- 
dustry  is  complaining  of  the  myriad  taxes 
imposed  by  the  Common  Market  nations. 

Italy,  for  example,  charges  a  30  percent 
duty  on  television  receivers  plus  an  Import 
"equalization"  tax,  which  brings  the  total 
charge  to  over  31  percent.  Ftance  levies  a 
13.6  percent  C.I.F.  duty  on  alr-condltloning 
equipment  and  then  imposes  a  26  percent 
sales  tax  on  the  duty  paid  value. 

Also  generally  attacked  Is  the  method  used 
by  Common  Market  countries,  as  well  as  by 
some  less  developed  nations,  basing  tariff 
charges  on  cost,  insurance  and  freight.  This 
multiplies  a  disadvantage  for  UjS.  exporters 
in  many  Instances,  electromcs  mdustry 
spokesmen  say.  since  landed  cost  mcreases 
with  distance. 

U.S.  aluminum  firms  point  to  another 
handicap  facing  American  exporters  as  a 
result  of  Common  Market  policies — tax  re- 
bates. West  Germany  gives  its  exporters  re- 
bates of  up  to  the  full  amount  of  the  turn- 
over or  sales  tax.  and  Italy  does  the  same. 
France  allows  dollar-earning  exporters  to  re- 
tain special  sums  to  cover  trade  promotion 
and  travel  expenses. 

(Prom     the     Journal    of    Commerce,    June 

19.  19«8] 

Prostrations     Aax     CrrxD — UNrnto     States 

Etes   NoNTAsirr   ObstacIiSB 

(By  Richard  Lawrence) 
Washington,  June  18. — U.B.  mdtutry 
spokesmen.  In  talks  with  government  oOl- 
clals.  are  bringing  Into  sharp  focus  the 
varied  and  frustrating  obstacles  fencing  in 
world  trade. 

Troubled  not  only  by  export  hurdles  set 
^ip     by     the     European     Common    Market, 


Amsrloaa  businessmen  are  often  hampered — 
and  sometimes  completely  barred — from 
selling  to  other  countries,  particularly  the 
underdeveloped  lands. 

UB.  textUe  men  contend  that  about  60 
"ftt^t"""  literally  prohibit  textUe  Imports. 
Spain  and  Australia  are  said  to  close  their 
borders  to  mtermedlate  chemicals  and  re- 
portedly Mexico  blocks  entry  of  almost  all 
canned  foods.  Japan  l>ars  foreign  television 
receivers  and  Colombia  embargoes  air  condi- 
tioners, to  cite  a  few  examples. 

OXGANIC  CHEMICAL  PROBLEM 

In  stark  contrast  to  these  complaints, 
most  sectors  of  the  organic  chemicals  In- 
dustry insist  that  removing  tariff  or  non- 
tariff  baniers  will  not  sutMtantlally  mcrease 
their  exports.  In  many  Instances,  organic 
chemical  representatives  say,  they  are  just 
bemg  underpriced  by  lower  cost  foreign 
competition. 

As  might  be  expected,  several  American  m- 
dustiies  have  checked  off  foreign  trade  blocs 
other  than  Europe's  Common  Market  as 
pursiUng  policies  stalling  U.S.  exports. 
Paper  product  makers  caution  that  lower 
duties  wlthm  the  European  Pree  Trade  As- 
sociation will  seriously  damage  their  future 
vspaeXm  to  Britain,  and  food  processors  don't 
like  the  protective  wall  being  built  by  the 
Latm  American  free  trade  area  and  the  Cen- 
tral American  Common  Market. 

POINT  TO  CONTROLS 

Many  of  the  less  developed  nations,  the 
UJ3.  buamesamen  point  out,  exercise  un- 
\isuaUy  onerous  controls  against  Imports,  to 
limit  foreign  exchange  outflow,  protect  local 
enterprises,  or  Just  out  of  sheer  bureauc- 
racy. 

Pigments  manufacturers  cite  Argentina  as 
a  case  m  pomt.  Besides  getting  a  license, 
importers  must  post  advance  deposits  cover- 
ing up  to  100  percent  of  their  transaction. 
Then  there's  a  surcharge,  an  obligatory 
osrtlficate  describing  the  product's  con- 
stituents, the  notarizing  by  a  county  clerk  of 
mvoloes,  and  if  more  than  one  page  Is  in- 
volved a  blue  ribbon  must  Im  sectu-ed  with 
the  oflloial  company  seal  set  in  wax. 

Further  required  is  a  consulate  fee  In 
UjS.  dollars,  forms  from  the  UJS.  Agency  for 
International  Development,  and  with  every 
bank  draft  a  bank  certificate.  At  draft 
maturity,  a  second  notice  listing  ocean  ves- 
sel, bill  of  lading  and  date  must  be  supplied 
the  importer  for  delivery  to  the  Argentine 
Central  Bank. 

CA8CAOING   TAXES 

The  most  c<»unon  devices  used  by  Latin 
Americans  and  other  developing  lands  to 
Impede  Imports  appear  to  be  "cascading 
taxes,  heavy  cash  deposits  for  licenses,  cur- 
rency restrictions,  and  tariffs  ranging  up  to 
200  percent  ad  valorem."  Administrative 
"foot  dragging"  on  processing  license  appli- 
eatlODS  and  exceesive  paperwork  also  has 
been  frequently  smgled  out  as  significant 
obstacles. 

The  cascading  tax,  as  applied  by  some 
Latm  American  countries,  Is  more  sophisti- 
cated than  the  system  {x-evalling  in  many 
Western  European  countries,  it  Is  said.  The 
Importer  must  pay  the  tariff,  landed  cost 
charges,  administrative  charges,  customs  fees 
and  finally  a  "social  security"  tax. 

UjB.  auto  makers  have  more  si>eclfic  griev- 
ances against  several  of  the  larger  Latin 
republics.  They  point  out  that  Argentma. 
BraaU,  and  Mexico  require  that  locally  pro- 
duced components  be  used  in  Increasing 
■mounts  In  domestic  car  production. 

Tb»  only  apparent  way  to  circumvent  this 
and  mamtaln  Imparts  into  these  countries, 
car  producers  say,  is  to  expand  or  build  new 
plants. 

MORE    COVERT    WATS 

The  developing  nations,  U^S.  busmessmen 
make  clear,  have  more  covert  ways  of  holding 
back  imports.  Sweden,  for  example,  main- 
tains  certain   electrical   code   requirements. 


specifying  such  things  as  a  partic\ilar  wire, 
which  effectively  block  U.S.  i4>pllance  sales. 

T3B.  pharmaceutical  firms  face  stringent 
registration  reqtiirements  \n  countries  like 
Austria  and  Denmark.  Oreat  Britam  im- 
poses particularly  severe  health  standards  on 
meats  and  Canada  forbids  certam  food  can 
sizes  common  In  this  coxmtry. 

South  Africa  levies,  according  to  some 
American  industry  spokesmen,  an  arbitrary 
freight  "antidvunplng"  charge.  If  the  South 
African  authorities  think  a  freight  rate  is  too 
low,  they  automatically  impose  an  extra  fee. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  June  20, 
1963] 

International   Pionxxring — Nontariff 
Talks  Uniqtts  to  OATT 

(By  Richard  Lawrence) 

Washington,  June  19. — The  United  States 
will  explore  a  new  facet  ot  mtematlonal  bar- 
gaining at  proposed  OATT  trade  negotiations 
next  year  when  it  tackles  the  problem  of  non- 
tariff  baniers. 

It  appears  that  there  will  be  difficulties 
enough  to  settle  on  a  generally  acceptable 
technique  for  bargaining  relatively  straight- 
forward tariff  concessions.  The  United 
States,  the  European  Common  Market  and 
other  meml>ers  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT)  still  have 
many  delicate  tariff  negotiation  procedures 
to  work  out. 

fifty -NATION    ORGAIVIZATION 

But  while  tariffs  have  been  negotiated  in 
past  OATT  meetings,  though  on  a  more 
limited  formula  than  proposed  now,  the  50- 
nation  trade  organization  has  never  at- 
tempted to  take  up  nontariff  questions  other 
than  in  a  way  mcidental  to  the  tariff  discus- 
sions. 

Now,  however,  everyone  is  agreed  that  such 
trade  obstacles  as  taxes,  quotas,  discrimina- 
tory laws  and  health  regulations  should  be 
given  almost  equal  time  as  tariff  matters. 

The  present  survey  of  80  or  more  American 
mdustrles  being  carried  out  by  the  Com- 
msres  Dapartment,  to  guide  UB.  negotiators 
next  year  in  their  trade  bargaining,  discloses 
that  some  leading  industrial  representatives 
feel  that  reducing  nontariff  baniers  abroad 
would  be  mon  rewarding  than  persuading 
countries  to  give  further  tariff  concessions. 

Representatives  of  the  food  mdustry.  for 
one,  have  urged  categorlcaUy  that  nontariff 
trade  obstacles  be  attacked  before  tariffs  are 
negotiated. 

•nie  prospects  for  VS.  negotiators  to 
eliminate  significantly  nontariff  trade  bar- 
riers look  mixed,  however,  a  good  part  of 
these  obstacles  are  bound  up  m  laws  or  part- 
ly Justified  becatise  of  special  clrcxnnstances. 

FRSIOHT  RATS   ISStTS 

Without  exception,  American  Industries  are 
complaining  that  ocean  freight  rates,  as  im- 
posed by  mtematlonal  shipping  "confer- 
ences," discriminate  against  UJB.  exporters. 
Rates  for  the  same  product  are  substantially 
higher  f  rtun  the  United  States  to  other  coun- 
tries than  for  any  other  foreign  trade.  Cars, 
for  example,  can  be  shipped  more  cheaply 
from  Hamburg  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  than  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  Brazilian  port. 

In  order  to  pare  this  differential,  the 
United  States  will  have  to  weave  through 
the  most  complex  of  slttiatlons.  Any  rate 
change  would  need  ultimately  the  consent 
of  foreign  shipping  lines. 

The  present  rate  structure,  which  emerged 
during  the  immediate  postwar  years,  has  long 
been  approved  by  U.S.  lines,  which  form  a 
minority  element  in  the  shipping  confer- 
ences. The  rationale  Is  that  without  a  fixed 
rate  U.S.  Unes  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
lower-cost  foreign  competition.  In  return 
for  the  high  UJ3.  outlx>und  rates  the  Ameri- 
can shipping  companies  reportedly  receive 
special  treatment  in  non-U.S.  intercoastal 
foreign  trade. 
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made  once  they  taaT*  been  fixed  to 
lars? 
RagulattoiB  Mtoa  tkOM.  even  if   of  only 

itheaa* 

Maiktns 

reculatlona  ta^hemtrm.  only  one,  and  prob- 
ably one  of  tho  toaat  Important,  of  a  whole 
•ertea  of  ■OntoiirtroMva  and  technical  refu- 
lattona  vMtfli  taflwHMa  tn   faiytuy  deyreea 

In  the  paa^  ttvort  duties  and  qxiantlta- 
ttre  leaUlotlu—  WJHtllutefl  the  normal  bar- 
rtan  to  trada.  WtKb.  tho  pasaace  of  time 
qnantltattra  notoleClaaa  have  bean  sntMtan- 
ttaOy  ledueaa  aad.  tn  fact.  Ttrtaally  elimi- 
nated for  ■"■'■J!*!  i**^"*'  hnporta;  custctns 
tarlifs  hare  boan  itantflcantly  lowered;  and 
efforts  are  eonttnuS^  belnf  made  to  achieve 
TtBTther  pfo^TMi  te  Qito  domain. 

As  these  bcrrttos  to  trade  dlaappeair.  the 
restrlctlT*  aflMti  Of  artstlnf  administrative 
and  technical  ragototlans  beeome  more  ap- 
parent: saA  It  mmf  become  more  tempting 
to  oae  usrtaln  of  tha  wgnlatlms  as  a  sobstl- 
ttit*  fbr  tha  "«f««*  forms  of  protection. 

Two  dMitoVBt  eattorles  of  regulatlona  are 
covered  by  tho  imaral  headtnf  of  admlnto- 
tratlve  and  tortfcnlwil  rogtilatlona  which  may 
hamper  trado.  On*  groop  comprlsea  the 
reKnlatlona  dbabOy  nftoted  to  trade:  tor  ex- 
ample. custouB  ftnvUtles;  rules  coccemlng 
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the  claatfloattoQ  and 
for  custmaa  pmpoees; 
tsove  of  tosport  11 

catea.  A  number  of 
iBltlaUy  introduoad 
Wlaa.  othara  te  the 
atsly  foUowiBc  the  1 
paynanu  diaottlttes  foroad  even  coontrloa 
intiteataly  wedded  to  a  Uberal  trade  policy 
to  leamt  to  exchan^  control  and  Import 
noenatng.  As  ourrenctes  becama  oonTertlble 
a^ln  and  qaantnatlve  raeO'lottona  could  be 
relaxed,  the  aMMhUaery  previously  necessary 
to  control  Imports  became  to  a  great  extaiit 
redundant.  Controls  of  this  natxire  are, 
however,  seldom  scrapped  as  soon  as  they 
might  be.  They  may  be  retained  solsly  for 
statistical  purpoaea  or  because  It  la  feared 
that,  once  discarded,  it  wo\ild  be  difficult  to 
reintroduce  them.  Thus  sven  when  Imports 
are  no  longer  restricted,  an  Import  licensing 
procedure  may  be  retained,  and  the  retention 
of  such  a  procedure  whan  It  Is  do  longer 
necessary  snay  provide  a  degree  of  protection 
for  the  home  producer. 

Xven  If  they  serve  a  useful  piurpose.  the 
formallttes  ooncected  with  Importing  and  ex- 
porting may  constitute  an  obstacle  to  trade 
because  of  the  tlxxM  It  taJias  to  complete 
them.  Moreover,  the  complexity  of  many  of 
the  formalities  to  be  oompleted  by  anyone 
who  wishes  to  engage  Ln  trade  ooasUtutea  a 
nuUance  factor  which  cannot  but  be  re- 
garded as  an  imped tment  to  trade. 

Thus  an  Importer  atay  be  required  to  fill 
out  serepal  extremely  detailed  forms,  each 
similar  hot  not  MenUeal  to  the  other,  aad 
each  re<|titnng  a  large  noaftber  of  ooplea.  He 
may  be  obliged  to  wait  weeks  or  even  months 
for  his  Import  license  to  be  granted.  More- 
over, oomptex  rules  of  elssallloatloa  and 
valuattoa  may  make  It  ImpoaslMe  for  him  to 
know  at  the  ttme  he  plaoea  an  order  exaotly 
bow  mtich  be  will  have  to  pay  tn  the  way  of 
Import  dntlea:  and  he  must  ape  ad  time  keep- 
ing ahreaat  of  a  boat  of  eofiatantly  changing 
rule*  or  employ  someone  elae  to  do  ao. 

The  aaoocd  category  of  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative refulations  tncttides  a  mnltlttide 
of  rules  not  dtrectJy  related  to  trade  bat  hav- 
ing to  do  with  security.  puMIc  health,  qual- 
ity eontrol.  the  prevention  of  fraxKl.  or  the 
ratloDallzatlon  of  production.  A  ooantry 
nuiy,  for  Instance,  require  that  Imported 
seeds  and  livestock  be  Inspected  for  diseases 
of  various  sorts,  that  farm  machinery  meet 
certain  safety  standards,  that  fertilteers  be 
analyzed  chemically  before  being  put  on  sale, 
that  drugs  be  tasted  by  BMdlcal  authorities. 
Th*  validity  of  this  group  of  regulations  Is 
rarely  open  to  doubt,  but  their  diversity  from 
oo«uitry  to  country  and  their  undue  severity 
and  oompiexlty  in  many  caaee  constitute  an 
obatacla  to  trada  aad  a  hidden  elemeat  of 
protaoUoo  for  the  hooM  manuf aotursr. 

Th*  OICD  Is  to  an  Iiksbsbjih  extant  dl- 
raatlag  its  attantioa  to  the  knotty  probtsas 
*f  adatilnUtratlve  and  teohn«oai  raguJatkiiis. 
Its  objectives  are  to  eliminate  unnaoaaaary 
or  dlsorhnlnatory  reguiatk)aa  whkata  hamper 
trad*  wltiMMit  harming  the  legltimaU  later- 
that  aaay  be  Involved;  to  reduce  the 
elag  between  technoiogloal  4avtilopment 
lanjas  ta  legislation  so  as  to  lessen  tiM 
nuar^her  of  outokoded  rxiles;  and.  Anally,  to 
facilitate  trade  through  saoouraglng  stmpll- 
floatlon  of  procedures  and  standardlaatlon 
of  rales  from  country  to  country.  In  IBtU. 
th*  Couacll  of  the  Organlaatloa  recoaa- 
msndsd  to  member  govemasaats  that  they 
tavlaw  the  administrative  aad  tsohnical  reg- 
ulations La  foroe  In  their  oounirles  with  an 
tff0  to  eliminating  those  which  are  not  ee- 
aaatial  and  those  which  hamper  trade;  it 
also  aet  up  tiM  marhlnery  throuoh  which 
the  OECD  could  handle  problems  that  might 
arise  In  this  area. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  technical  and 
administrative  regulations,  the  approach  of 
the  Organlaatlon  to  achieving  these  alms  is 


flmble.  In  some  caaaa  a  oountry  whoae  ex- 
poctara  have  b*aa  expartendng  diAculty 
owing  to  the  regulatlona  of  aaothar  maaabar 

country  will  refer  the  problem  to  the  OBCD 
which  tries  to  resolve  the  differences  through 
consultation.  In  other  cases  the  OECX)  may 
take  the  initiative  and  conduct  an  inquiry 
into  the  difficulties  that  exist  in  a  specinc 
problem  area.  Or  the  organicatloa  may  un- 
dertake a  systematic  country-by-country 
rurvey  of  the  regulatlona  In  force  in  a  par- 
ticular domain.  In  the  latter  case  the  action 
resulting  from  the  rurvey  is  likely  to  be  a 
set  of  Btandardlzed  rules  and  regulations 
»*tiich  all  member  countries  are  urged  to 
accept. 

In  the  past,  the  specific  actions  of  the 
OEEC  and  OBCD  have  been  principally  con- 
cerned with  regulations  of  the  second  group. 
a.g..  those  not  directly  connected  with  trade. 
The  following  examples  show  the  nature  of 
the  organlaatlon 's  work  in  tiUs  area. 

The  Council  has  recommended  that  gov- 
ernments of  member  countries  harmonize 
aad  simplify  laaofar  as  possible  the  proce- 
dures for  labeling  and  registration  of  phar- 
Basceutlcai  products  and  aiove  toward  the 
roclprooai  reoognltioa  of  national  regUtra- 
tloas;  for  tills  purposs  It  has  Issued  for  both 
rsgtstration  aad  labsUng  a  set  of  standards  to 
wliich  It  reeammenda  that  member  govern- 


The  CouaoU  has  adapted  a  schema  for  In- 
troducing totarnational  quality  atandarda  for 
LSI  tan  I  a«rleultural  products;  for  exaaaj»le. 
apptas.  pears,  and  tocnatoea. 

The  Council  has  psssBil  a  resolution  set- 
ting forth  staadar«s  fcr  the  appttcattoa  and 
supamslon  of  national  safety  regulations  on 
weMed  gas  cylinders. 

The  OECD  has  reoenUy  been  intensifying 
Its  work  in  th»  realm  of  adminUtratlve  regu- 
lations directly  related  to  trade.  In  particular 
those  having  to  do  with  customs  rormalltlea 
(Including  procedures  for  valuation  and  clas- 
sification of  goods)  and  Government  buying 
procedures. 

With  a  new  round  of  trade  negotiations 
about  to  take  place  followtng  the  U.S.  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  the  Intimate  link  between 
the  problems  poeed  by  administrative  regu- 
lations on  the  one  hand  and  the  lowering  of 
trada  barriers  on  the  other  has  become  more 
evident.  Certain  important  countries  have 
Indicated  that  they  are  no  longer  prepared 
to  conduct  tariff  negotiations  if  the  oonces- 
sions  they  might  obtain  risk  being  counter- 
balanced by  th*  protective  effects  of  adminis- 
trative regulations. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  th*  next 
point  which  complicates  our  effort  to 
come  abreast  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  to  burden  ah&rln«  for  the 
defense  of  the  West. 

Our  European  NATO  antes  should  also 
be^in  to  assume  a  more  equitable  share 
of  the  burden  of  Western  defense.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  $3  billion  of  our  Im- 
balance in  international  payments  to  at- 
tributable to  foreign  aid,  military  aid. 
and  the  maintenance  of  our  forces 
abroad.  "ITie  economic  recovery  of 
Europe,  their  intense  desire  to  asstraie  a 
larger  role  In  the  councils  of  the  free 
world  brings  with  It  the  responsibility  of 
financing  an  increased  share  of  that 
defense.  We  shoukl  let  our  allies  know 
that  our  patience  to  running  out  and  that 
unless  they  are  ready  to  discuss  burden 
sharing  with  trn  in  a  meaningful  fashion, 
we  may  refreifnlly  hare  to  consider  the 
adTtaability  of  making  severe  cuts  in  our 
military  expenditures  in  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanbnous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Rxcoao  a  table   entitled  "Defense  Ex- 
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pendltures  of  NATO  Countries  as  Per- 
centages of  Gross  National  Product  at 
Current  Market  Prices,  Calendar  Tear 
1962." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkookd, 
as  follows: 

Defense  expenditures  of  NATO  countrtet  aa 

percentages   of   ONP   at   current   market 

prices,  calendar  year  1962 

Percent 

Belgium-Luxembourg 8.0 

Denmark 8.0 

Prance 6.  6 

Germany 6. 1 

Greece 4.  5 

Iceland (') 

lUly 3.5 

Netherlands 4.  6 

Norway 3.  7 

Portugal 7. 1 

Turkey 6.4 

United  Kingdom 6.4 

European  NATO  countries 6.4 

Canada 4.6 

United  States. -- 9.  8 

'  Not  available. 

Source:  Statistics  and  Reports  Division. 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  it  to  very 
clear  that  the  only  thing  whi^  has  en- 
abled us  to  tolerate  a  serious  imbalance 
in  our  international  payments  for  as  long 
as  5  years  now  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  running  a  material  export  surplus. 
But  in  order  to  do  the  Job  which  the 
world  apparently  requires  and  desires  us 
to  do,  even  more  of  an  export  surplus 
than  the  one  we  are  running  to  required. 
Hence,  one  of  the  major  things  we  must 
consider  in  connection  with  thto  matter 
is  how  to  increase  our  exports. 

In  thto  respect,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  face  again — as  we  faced  in  connection 
with  the  restrictions  on  tourtot  expendi- 
tures and  the  restrictions  on  the  flotation 
of  capital  Issues — a  situation  of  discrimi- 
nation by  many  of  our  allies;  for  al- 
though they  are  giving  export  Incentives 
to  their  own  citizens,  we  are  not  giving 
export  incentives  to  ours. 

Incidentally,  thto  to  pointed  out  very 
clearly  in  an  article  written  by  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  entitled  "Inside 
Report — An  Economic  Carrot,"  which 
was  published  yesterday  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  at  thto  point  in 
the  RacoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

An    Econouic    Cabkot 
(By   Rowland   Evans  and  Robert   Novak) 

As  the  deficit  in  this  country's  Interna- 
tional balance  of  payments  grows  danger- 
ously worse,  there  Is  sharp  disagreement 
within  President  Kennedy's  Cabinet  over 
one  possible  remedy  that  would  command 
the  backing  of  the  business  community. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges 
has  been  promoting  a  special  tax  reduction 
for  businessmen  who  export.  Thto  con- 
ceivably could  cut  into  the  International 
payments  deficit  by  increasing  export*.  In 
fact,  top  Commerce  Department  olBclato  have 
talked  the  idea  over  with  their  ooimterpart* 
at  the  Treasury  In  private  negottotlon*  thto 
summer. 

But  the  answer  from  the  Treasury,  which 
has  primary  responsibility  for  tax  policy, 
has  been  a  flat  "No."    There  tent  even  any 


formal  conversation  between  Commerce  and 
Tyeamxry  In  progress  at  the  moment. 

Tliere  to  some  question,  however,  whether 
the  TreasTiry's  "No"  will  be  final.  A  straw 
In  the  wind  comes  from  Representative  Ai. 
Ullican,  of  Oregon,  a  liberal  Democrat  and 
the  Treasvu^'s  best  friend  on  the  tax- 
writing  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
UixiCAN  has  become  interested  in  the  ex];>ort 
subsidy  scheme  and  recently  broached  the 
subject  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  C. 
Douglas  Dillon. 

Ullman  typifies  the  bipartisan  concern  on 
Capitol  Hill  over  ovu:  international  payments 
crlsto.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  liberals 
scoffed  at  the  gravity  of  the  payments  deficit. 
It  to  hard  to  scoff  when  the  dollars  leaving 
thto  country  exceed  the  dollars  entering  It 
by  cm  annual  rate  of  $5.2  billion.  The  dol- 
lars held  overseas  can  be  exchanged  for  gold 
on  demand,  and  an  accelerated  gold  outflow 
could  lead  to  possible  economic  disaster 
here. 

What's  mcM*e,  there  to  a  notable  lack  of 
enthusiasm  In  Congress  over  the  way  the 
Treasury  to  handling  the  crisis.  The  Treas- 
ury's major  proposal — to  reduce  outgoing 
dollars  by  levying  a  tax  on  the  purchase  of 
foreign  securities — smacks  of  controls  and 
coercion.  Moreover,  many  Congressmen  fear 
more  currency  controls  to  come. 

The  great  appeal  of  a  special  tax  break 
for  exporters  then  is  that  it  involves  persua- 
sion, not  coercion,  of  business — an  economic 
carrot,  not  a  stick. 

It  prestunably  could  Interest  more  busi- 
nessmen in  export  markets  and  permit  a 
drop  in  export  prices  so  that  U.S.  products 
would  be  more  marketable  abroad.  Greater 
expend  not  only  would  reduce  the  payments 
deficit,  but  would  also  stimulate  the  economy 
back  home. 

A  Simple  plan  devised  by  private  econ- 
omtot.  Eliot  Janeway,  has  attracted  much 
interest  In  the  Commerce  Department. 
Janeway  would  provide  a  tax  credit  to  cor- 
porations and  Individuals  for  the  export  of 
commodities,  manufactures,  and  services  to 
oountrles  with  bard — that  is,  convertible  to 
dollars — currencies. 

What's  the  Treasury's  objection?  Mainly 
loss  of  revenue — billions  of  dollars  perhaps. 
Thto  objection,  reiisonable  enough  for  doc- 
trinaire budget  balancers,  seems  a  bit  strange 
for  a  Treasury  team  that  is  advocating  an 
911  billion  general  income  tax  cut. 

A  more  sophisticated  argument,  however, 
to  advanced  by  Secretary  Dillon  in  a  July  6 
letter  to  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts,  of  New 
York,  who  has  been  Interested  in  export  sub- 
sidies. Dillon  points  out  that  income  tax 
subsidies  vlotote  GATT,  the  international 
trade  rule  book. 

Thto  is  a  really  remarkable  stance  in  view 
of  the  way  export  subsidies  are  spreading  all 
over  the  European  continent.  De  Gaulle's 
France,  for  instance,  completely  exempts  ex- 
port earnings  from  its  principal  tax  on  busi- 
ness. 

The  Europeans  are  simply  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  GATT  loophole  permitting  export 
subsidies  through  transaction  taxes  (though 
not  Income  taxes).  It  may  or  may  not  be 
coincidental  that  West  European  countries 
make  great  use  of  the  transactions  tax — and 
we  do  not. 

So,  Instead  of  trying  to  expand  U.S.  ex- 
ports through  our  own  tax  subsidies,  Dillon 
to  "taking  a  very  firm  stand  against  the 
proliferation  of  special  tax  export  incentives 
used  by  our  European  competitors." 

The  probability  that  this  firm  stand  won't 
mean  a  thing  to  tough  European  finance 
mlntoters  U  one  reason  why  the  United 
States  may  yet  turn  to  Luther  Hodges'  sub- 
•Idy  scheme,  in  self-defense,  if  for  no  other 
reason. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  give  Immediate  consideration  to 


updating  such  laws  as  the  Western 
Hemtophere  Trading  Corporation  Act, 
the  Webb-Pomerene  Act,  and  the  China 
Trade  Act,  all  of  which  were  designed 
20  to  40  years  ago  as  incentives  to  UJ3. 
exports  and  UJS.  investments  in  certain 
areas  of  the  world.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  must  modernize  all  of  these  acts 
and  generalize  their  application.  I  have 
asked  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  them;  and 
on  the  basto  of  this  study,  I  expect  to 
introduce  appropriate  legislation  in  the 
near  future. 

We  should  also  fully  utilize  the  tariff - 
cutting  authority  contained  in  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  in  the  next  round  of  tariCF 
negotiations — which  opens  officially  May 
1,  1964 — as  a  most  effective  initial  step 
to  bring  about  adjustment  of  the  free 
world  economies  to  one  another. 

Should  it  become  apparent  during 
these  negotiations  that  the  President's 
authority  to  cut  tariffs  to  insufficient  un- 
der the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  Congress 
should  Immediately  consider  amend- 
ments proposed  during  thto  session  by 
me  and  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas]. 

Both  of  these  amendments  are  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  problems  caused 
by  rejection  of  the  United  Kingdom's 
application  for  membership  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market,  which  makes 
our  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  already 
obsolescent,  in  part;  they  would  give  the 
President  flexible  power  to  cut  tariffs  fur- 
ther, in  order  to  obtain  meaningful  cuts 
in  the  tariffs  of  our  principal  trading 
partners,  and  would  deal  effectively  with 
the  so-called  80 -percent  clause  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act — a  clause  which 
now  to  completely  ineffective,  because 
although  it  was  assumed  the  United 
Kingdom  would  be  admitted  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market,  that  has  not 
occurred, 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  threaten- 
ing the  European  Common  Market  with 
retaliation;  and.  indeed,  in  cotmection 
with  certain  items  we  have  already  re- 
taliated against  what  we  consider  to  be 
unfair  treatment  of  our  exports  in  the 
European  Common  Market. 

I  recall  correctly  we  retaliated  in  con- 
necticm  with  special  tariff  rates  on  car- 
pets and  glass.  Now  we  are  threatening 
to  retaliate  again,  unless  the  European 
Common  Market  takes  a  position  more 
friendly  to  our  exports  of  chickens  and 
similar  agricultural  exports. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  would  be  ex- 
tremely unwise  if  we  were  to  resort  to 
the  process  of  retaliation — which  not 
only  hurts  others,  but  also  hurts  us — 
if  we  can  find  any  other  way  by  which 
to  correct  a  situation  which  needs  cor- 
rection. 

I  come  now  to  another  remedy.  Again, 
all  of  these  are  remedies  within  our 
means;  they  do  not  require  a  change  in 
the  international  monetary  system  or 
the  convening  of  an  international  mone- 
tary conference.  The  latter  remains — I 
repeat — a  key  recommendation  I  am 
making  in  thto  speech.  But  at  thto  point 
I  am  referring  to  measures  we  can  use — 
short  of  a  long-term,  definitive  remedy — 
to  help  ourselves. 
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I  come  now  to  the  subject  of  our  gold- 
ictfTti  reqalrcmcnt.  Let  ua  remgmher 
that  we  still  haw  a  25-percent  gold- 
retenre  reqwinment  a«  backlnff  for  our 
cunreocy.  Hovtver,  leas  than  hall  ol 
tkMt  eentral  tanks  in  the  world  today 
have  lecal  soM  rtqHtreoMnta  acainst 
tbelr  cunraneF  aote  iMues  and  deposit 
UahUlties.  TMs  li  a  very  important 
potait.    We  are  In  the  minority  in  the 


world  In  continuing  a  25-pcrccnt  goW- 
reaerve  reQulrement.  The  33d  annual 
report  of  the  Bank  for  Interna tionaJ 
Settlementa  atated.  In  June : 

The  fact  that  m  rubetantlml  part  of  the  US. 
gold  stock  Is  legally  designated  as  corer 
agalnat  the  Internal  money  supply,  where  It 
serves  no  function,  natxirally  increases  the 
doubts  about  the  adequacy  of  the  gold  stock 
to  fuiail  Ita  esaentUl  function  In  settling 
UiteruaUuiial  h*lnnres. 


Mr.  President,  I  aak  onanimoua  eon- 
aent  to  have  prlntad  in  the  Raooao  a 
table  ahowlng  the  goid  and  foreign  ex- 
change cover  requirementa  of  selected 
foreign  central  banka  for  the  latest  pe- 
riod available.  It  indicates  that  the 
United  States  is  in  the  minority,  not  the 
majority,  in  that  regard. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcx>u>,  as 
followB : 


Otid  mini  fmvtgn  exchan^r  coctr  rei/ui'dnfuU  of  .*t.!icit<J  fui  >  lyn  crnliol  bti'iks  h'j  leilftni  1\'  •> 
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?ii^m>iv1ih1  rtnt*  OrtotxY  I'M''     t)n!v  rrt  *>n-tirn  rxrhanpp  hoWtnn^  msy  W  indii'V-<l 
Ovid  Oliver  rmjulrrtBrat  ol  J<<  prnntt  <  I  juuuiwhJ  hy  ISM  1«  gUlitlw. 

lu  cflprt  rtnt-e  .\pr  K,  19f>T.  i'i\M.ni-i  lfi:l-'iaU<'n,  »Mili  b*nl  \»-en  ■nisniiuUxl  fruin 
.M«7  1,  MH4,  ir»ni1rf«l  %  SO-tK'iX'i  til  iumt  lu  goM  anil  40  iktciiU  In  eolJ  or  k)nt^  ti 

la  eJlact  (b«u  note  qusilAeatloii  V  Wn.-U  of  r<''iiiliTnu'nt  xlpilflraaxij  wmiitot*  lacle  "f 
cover  u/  butal  oiiLsianJlm  n'iU-.<.  (iirrunc)  u  l.'vsut'tl  mluslvfly  by  Tlrasury,  whli  h 
ran  rtlhrr  ptit  it  tnu>  drrtrlutlnn  illir^-tly  lL«>tf,  or  n»i<lgr  noncral  lnlAatton,  !.».  thraiiKti 
H>^!irmmt  r>«{Mrtinpnt  or  \Ue  Hunk  Uoaa  Food  «*  Baak  ol  Bradi.  Ooid  and  IMHicri 
I  1 1  hsnsr  cover  re<i«lrericnt  »iipli«">  only  to  ciirn-niy  lssu«>«I  un>l<»r  lattrr  of  lb<«  two 
iitMlMMiZ  ▲  lai^v  part  ul  ikiios  ti  ruvnlatiun  was  p«t  kiut  drulatlon  thxrctly  by  tli<' 
'rn-i»«iry 

T"m1»>ss  the  (loTrrnor  In  rminril  othrrwiw  firrairrthM,  Rank  of  Canada  Is  not  rsoulr^d  lo 
niainialniroi-l  or  ti)rrlin:inrh<utar  reserves  lo  >uiy  ailnlmuaior  OsmI  rails  to  Its  1  lalillltJr:^ 
tsnr.  ao^t.'uiifMcy,  Mknt.  aii'l  Kurhitiifv  Kond  KcXolltUi).  Soc.  3SolBank  of  Caiiaila 
.\rt  oIluM  UaA  sueclllt'd  rewrvi- of  not  lets  Uian  M  prrccnt  ofnntrand  d«T>0(rtt  linhtlit1>-«, 
lu  Im'  brld  in  gold  culn  nr  Imllion,  iMt  iiowuats s<  !ipecMW-d  typi«  of  tsreSfn  eietaaiiiiF,  ant 
Kpix-tflisci  Qtiarrtltipn  (if  nevly  nUiied  i  ^snaillan  stiver.  TtiU  rMiulriineut  maa  iWLsiA'ii>l<«l 
from  VHa  until  IftM.  vhnsi  tiiaixju-ir  proce<lure  wa«  !rtip«Tvdi'd  by  spf.  M  of  Currency, 
Mint.  SDd  RselHuice  KuimI  Kt<  cHM  abovr. 

Su«|h91mW1  slooe  8ci>l.  1,  llBU,  by  dscfw.  Statutsry  rrqalrt-mrnt  of  s  36  pf«r«nt  mHerw 
In  t'M  Vmllliio  or  gold  coin  had  Iwicu  La  cfTect  only  from  Joiu-  ltf2f»  I'rrvtous  IcKUlalion 
(I'jierally  stlpwlalsrl  that  Sank  of  Prann-  nirtalltr  xrffryr  iini.-^t  at  all  llmrx  be  iMlf«|iu»t< 
full  •anvcrlHiilIt)  '  of  aote 


In  (•fT<<rt.  rv'itrtn*ni«7it  R<tahllsb«d  In  IHA.  ForrlKn  exiiianfr  sssrts  aiost  total  at  least 
4,no,OUO,(M  rupe«s  sad  ai.ty  Ix-  lu  ttn'  fortu  o/  kleiM^Us  »btaad.  lorulxn  auvurujikcut 
swsurttlrs  ■Batur»c  vlthas  S  yrarv.  sin  I  bill"  orou-hanirvbparlnratW^lrood  dxasturr?: 
mu  maXurtuf  In  nut  more  tlian  tO  days,  (aortdod  that  these  cUlms  ar*  parable  la  tin- 
I'urri-iM-lM  of  oountrW-i  which  arv  meutifTS  of  th«  iatemattonai  Mall^tarr  Food.  At 
\ffist  M  prrtmt  of  thr  irokl  niiiU  be  liclil  In  Lndis.  Tltp  tnlntnnim  amount  of  lorriftii 
••luhanwrsqalrM  nsay  ba  luwnrd  tt-rapamrny  from  4v0njQBjmtQl4M0,an;aU0nipei's 
by  C'abtnet  aetloa.  Prvvioii^y,  Kestrvc  Bank  was  reqalrsd  to  matalatn  gald  and  iur- 
cSiCD  eicliance  ceservi-s  e<4H:il  to  at  k^^t  K)  pcrc-etit  of  not«  Issue,  an  J  at  least  KOSKfifn) 
rupr*.»  of  such  reserves  had  to  be  tn  rnld. 

(^iwpended  ^nre  Jaly  R,  IV3.V  Hr<iiilr«nicBts  bad  bcwa  e^tabllshod  by  s  decree-lav  of 
Dae.  a.  HB7. 


)«» 


la  eOttct.  Under  royal  Jactm-  ol  Jaac  rr,  toan.  tasm  d  la  oostfaraUtT  vttb  art.  2  of  decree 
of  fan.  11,  IKA,  requlrrnK'ti t  \-*  .Mi  [K-rifoi  in  |[»ld  sod  ouavertiMe  iarelip  exclMaih', 
may  be  rfcaaned  at  any  time  by  royal  dtwrue.  Kicej)*  In  period  1914-5>,  wtn-n  regolrx"- 
soeat  was  'M  iiisswil  la  lol'l  (mjIb  and  boHlsfl,  re(|aii«<1  oovsr  from  laVs  to  IMB  ara.s  4U 
|weswtto»WB<doainaa4bullloii;  this  WIS  ^ws^iuidsJ  ta  W)  sad  abnaaatad  la  IM&. 

luelbsct.  B«(iUlr«UD«at«)aclfl«d  In  Sverlaes  IUkshankA£t  of  June  30, 104,  M  amended 
tu  May  S,  TVea.  (8«ie  A.  Ill,  art.  11,  which  stages  roM  itauvemay  aa<  renafn  behxw 
thIsHcure.)  In  ^ddlttsa.  the  Hasa^  <wtiiliM#issaceainKasi  tbs  aota-lsMxlBfut^oiay 
(rf  tha  hank.  Isi  Jnna  IMU,  toUl  aates  antatuBdh^  aaintiatad  to  8300,000,000  kroner; 
miiilmuia  foU  rMsrva  ol  1S*I,000,00D  Is  k>M  than  2.2  perrvnt  of  thlsamoont. 

lu  ellei.-t  since  19QS.  Bequlrcnasat  Is  oorrssitly  In  lor«e  under  art.  It  of  7ad«nllaw  on 
tne  ftwbw  National  Bank,  I>ee.  2t,  IMS. 

In  <<ffert.  ITii  jiihsiiMl  sslabll{<h«d  by  October  1MK  amendment  t«  Tteserre  Bank  Art 
of  IMi.  in flomfiatina  tiMrt^serve  ratio  the  Ki>serve  Haiik  may  de>Uirta«nUsaahilltlf'.s 
aa  aotouat  egoai  to  tbe  bo<ik  vakie  In  Unlan  eonancy  of  Its  aaaela  aotstds  (te  Union. 
MluUler  of  Finance  may  su8|«nd  reserve  requlretaeni  lor  90  days,  sublect  to  exteaslon 
by  hhn  for  periods  not  eaee«(lln«  in  days  each  Oanfuaae  of  aee.  17  of  aeasrve  Baak  Art 
of  lt>44,  &.H  an>einde<l  by  SBC.  V  of  Art  No.  4W  uf  IMMK  From  .May  l'>44  to  October  !•#>, 
mgulred  reaervs  was  M  percent  In  K'>1<1  >'«in  and  bullion  sKsln.^t  notes  only.  Botwren 
IIMU  ual  1944,  requtremrntH  were  31)  iiero'iit  tn  rnld  aicalnst  notes,  and  SO  (lercent  In  Kol<l 
aiul  ^(wcie  agaliuit  deposits  and  bilU  ptt)able;  »il\  ur  spe<.'ie  was  imiled  lo  Oiie-Ciltii  of 
hitter  reserve. 

In  >>Jlm-t.  From  1944  to  Itfll,  an  larreane  In  oote  Issue  bad  to  be  laatrtssd  by  a  eorraapond- 
aix  iMuretue  ai  Uaak  al  F.nKU«d  (old  boklmni.  Htnoe  lutt,  Uuik  bas  bvcn  re<Hilre<l 
oiily  U)  bold  gold  roln  and  IhiUIoo  Ui  tiie  full  value  uf  not<«  In  uceas  of  a  spe^lflixl  tot^l 
fl'li;rlivrv  Ksiie  rirrrent  ar'Pll<^Me  VrislaLkin  flee.  2<li  <A  Ciirrenry  and  Bank  Noti-« 
Art  nf  I^M  Cnrrfot  Odiirlary  relllnf  of  £r2.3.y).(X».000  establisbed  by  Thilled  KIdr- 
dODi  TreMury  In  IMHt,  undiT  leclslatUn  iNrmlttinK  U  to  estabttih  for  2  years,  :uid  n - 
Ik  w  (or  ""■'*>»«•  1  yt-art,  reillne  kbove  Ibat  laitl  <k)WB  by  rarllaiiteut.  As  ot  iHr.  14, 
\^0i>,  uoti-s  i-uven-d  by  cold   iiuuuut«d  to  £3t'>4.07ti. 


•  Vo  iiniTniim  iaqixlrc<l  of  guM  or  Ain-iicn  trxcluinge. 

iRiri.iaavMOpOaa 
*Ksa.uaaiaffa 

Mr.  JAVfflB.  ICr.  President,  we  hare 
aome  $16,t  feflkm  !■  pild  on  hand.  Tlie 
25-pereenC  >ili  imuh—jeut  ia  a  lien  on 
$12  bflUon  tt  Owt  aoMunt.  One  of  tibe 
problema  we  face  la  the  watntenanfr  of 
confidence  in  connection  with  the  flow 
here  of  short-term  funds.    That  confl- 


tSociree    Pr*|>an<d  by  the  l>iTixlun  o<  In1<  riiu(M]ii:U  Ki 
(W   Fe<ii:nd  K««.-rve  8>.>t4'iii.     .M^-.  :,  IMil. 


hoard  of  (H>%'«riiur5  '>f 


dence  ia  tied  to  our  ability  and  our  de- 
termination   to    honor    the    imbalance 

against  us  with  gold,  if  need  be.  So  I 
bellere  we  face  the  very  aerious  ques- 
tion cl  whether  we  now  have  any  busi- 
neas  tying  up  moat  of  our  gold  stock  in 
what  seems  to  be  a  largely  sterile  exer- 


dae  of  backing  our  currency,  at  a  time 
when  moat  eountrlea  do  not  depend  on 

ai\y  such  backing. 

There  are  many  things  which  we  can 
do  by  ourselves.  But  I  repeat  that  the 
main  thrust  of  the  speech  I  am  making 
today    Is     in    the    area    of    long-term 
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remedies.  It  is  very  clear  to  me  that 
everything  we  have  done  up  to  now  has 
failed  to  improve  our  underlying  lMJ> 
ance-of -payments  position,  de^lte  the 
fact  that  we  have  taken  many  steps. 
Many  of  them  have  been  good  and  con- 
structive, but  they  demonstrate  to  us 
that  interim  or  short-term  remedies  will 
not  solve  our  basic  problem.  Therefore. 
today  I  want  to  address  myself  to  tfafi 
basic,  long-term  problem,  which  I  feel 
absolutely  demands  an  international 
monetary  conference  and  a  new  frame- 
work for  the  international  monetary 
system  to  be  developed  at  that  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  the  existing 
system  be  modified?  The  international 
gold  standard  worked  reasonably  well  in 
pre- 1932  depression  days,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  ability  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  make  it  work  and  also  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  pre-1914  world  was 
much  less  complicated  than  the  one  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today.  In  those 
days  there  was  much  greater  flexibility 
in  the  domestic  economies  of  the  west- 
em  countries,  and  deficits  among  than 
were  automatically  settled  through 
equilibrating  short-term  capital  move- 
ments and  gold  flows. 

But  today  neither  the  United  States 
nor  any  other  country  is  willing  to  allow 
its  economy  to  be  subjected  to  Inflation 
or  depression  as  a  result  of  forces  oper- 
ating in  other  countries.  Dominant  In 
the  minds  of  most  people  and  of  their 
governments  Is  the  concept  of  full  em- 
ployment, the  achievement  of  a  prosper- 
ous national  economy  which  takes  prior- 
ity everywhere  over  the  desirability  of  re- 
establishing a  world  economy  along  the 
lines  that  existed  prior  to  1914. 

Some  conservative  economists  and 
bankers  insist  that  the  United  States 
should  try  to  convince  other  countries 
to  follow,  and  also  should  follow  itself, 
policies  which  would  comiiletely  subject 
domestic  economic  policies  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  balance  of  payments,  and 
that  we  should  return  to  an  automatic 
international  payments  mechanism  un- 
der some  form  of  a  gold  standard  no 
matter  what  the  domestic  economic  con- 
sequences. 

There  are  growing  Indications  that  the 
willingness  of  our  European  creditors  to 
hold  additional  dollars  as  reserves  is  di- 
minishing. The  inadequacy  of  new  gold 
production  to  provide  adeouate  additions 
to  world  reserves  Is  widely  recognised. 

It  is  therefore  quite  evident  that  the 
proposals  that  have  been  circulating  for 
the  fast  few  years  Including  those  of 
Tilffln,  Bernstein,  Stamp,  Maudllng.  and 
most  recently  of  the  authors  of  the 
Brookiiigs  study  for  world  monetary  re- 
form, should  be  carefuUy  evaluated.  An 
additional  proposal  for  the  evolutlonazy 
change  of  the  present  international 
monetary  system  put  forth  by  central 
bankers  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzer- 
land and  senior  officers  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  In  the  latest  Monthly  Re- 
view of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York,  while  extremely  modest,  indicates 
that  they  too  question  the  adequacy  of 
the  existing  mechanism  upon  which  the 
world's  whole  monetary  credit  structure 
rests. 
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My  assistant,  Mr.  Ssabo,  has  discov- 
ered In  the  statement  of  Walter  Hdler, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Econivnie 
AdTlsers.  made  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  on  July 
25,  1963,  a  clear  indication  that  he,  too, 
is  deeply  troubled  by  the  inadequacy  of 
the  pace  of  expansion  of  international 
credit  and  the  existing  monetary  system 
of  the  world.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  pages  31  to  35  of  Mr.  Heller's  pre- 
pcured  statement  referring  to  the  long- 
run  evolution  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcokd,  as  follows: 

Statsmsnt  or  Waltcb  W.  Hftttb,  Chaixman. 
OoxTMcn.   OF  Economic   Aomais,   Acooii- 

PAMXBD    BT    GABDNXK    ACKLKT    AND   JOHN    P. 

Lawn,  MzMBBSS,  BxroRx  thk  Hotjsz  Com- 
mxT^  ON  Banking  and  CuxaxMcr,  Jult 
26,  1963 
loncbcn  xvolxttion  or  thx   intxenational 

MONXTAKT   STSTXM 

In  the  laat  2>4  yean,  much  haa  been  done 
to  render  the  International  monetary  system 
leaa  vulnerable  to  crises  and  to  provide  fa- 
cllltlea  for  dealing  with  speculative  attacks 
on  national  currencies.  Central  b«mkB  ai 
the  leading  industrial  eountrlea  have  coop- 
erated with  the  n.S.  Treasury  and  Federal 
Reserve  System  In  the  development  of  cur- 
rency awap  arrangements  and  techniques  for 
Intervention  In  forward  exchange  markets, 
in  the  pooling  arrangement  for  dealing 
with  speculation  in  the  London  gold  mar- 
ket, and  in  generally  Improved  coordination. 
Tlirough  these  devices.  It  has  been  possible 
to  deal  with  the  speculative  outbursts  which 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  revaluation 
at  the  mark  and  the  guilder  in  Ifarch  1061. 
the  Berlin  crisis  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1961.  the  Canadian  exchange  crisis  in  mld- 
1963,  and  the  Cuban  crisis  in  October  1962. 
Through  the  negotiation  of  the  special  re- 
aoorees  arrangement  in  the  DfF.  an  addi- 
tional pool  of  up  to  $6  billion  of  convertible 
currencies  has  been  made  avaUable  for  uae 
ia  time  of  emergency. 

TlMae  are  notable  aooompUshmenta,  and 
efforts  to  extend  their  scope  are  contlniUng 
and  will  continue.  By  contributing  to  the 
atabUlty  of  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem, they  have  helped  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  finance  a  eontinttlng 
balaaea-oC-payments  deficit  without  raaort 
to  aztrame  and  ooatly  restrlctiva  aettons, 
giving  ua  time  to  bring  to  bear  conatruetlTe 
maaauraa  which  will  reduce  unemployment, 
increase  productivity,  and  accelerate  eco- 
nomic growth — measures  which,  when  ftilly 
in  effect,  promise  a  constructive  and  lasting 
aOlutloB  to  our  balanoe-of-paymenta  pfoblem. 

But  while  the  teehniquea  of  central  bank 
eoopvatlon  that  have  been  worked  out  in 
tha  paat  2^  years  have  been  oonatructiva.  we 
taal— and  our  feeUnga  are  ahared  by  many 
ofllrlale  in  Cur(^>e — that  further  changes  in 
tha  international  monetary  system  will  be 
needed  in  the  future  if  the  system  is  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  expanding  and 
proaperoua  world  economy  and  a  steadily 
growing  volume  of  international  trade  In  the 
yaara  ahead.  Deqiite  the  Improvementa  that 
have  been  Introduced,  the  present  system 
tends  to  Impose  deflationary  preasurea  on 
countries  which  are  in  deficit.  Sucli  pres- 
sures are  appropriate  vrhen  a  balance-of- 
paymenta  deficit  reaulta  from  inflation.  But 
(or  major  eountrlea  at  the  modern  world — 
and  tha  iveaent  UJ5.  aituation  la  aach  a 
eaaa  daflclta  may  alao  frequently  ariaa  froai 
atruotural  ehangea  over  whieh  they  have 
llitla  oontroL  In  auch  eases,  deflationary 
measures  are  not  the  appropriate  nor  neoes- 


aarlly  an  effective  way  to  eliminate  a  deficit 
and  the  United  States  haa  deliberately 
avoided  such  noeaaurea.  Balanoe-of-pay- 
menta Imbalanoea  do  set  in  nootlon  basic 
corrective  forces  working  through  price  and 
Income  changes  in  both  surplus  and  deficit 
countries.  But  In  the  modem  world  charac- 
terized by  domestic  policies  aimed  at  the 
maintenance  of  high  employment  and  rea- 
sonable price  stability  in  all  countries,  these 
forces  neceasarlly  work  slowly. 

Since  the  basic  corrective  forces  are  slow- 
acting  and  since  the  function  of  official  re- 
serves is  to  finance  the  Inevitable  deficits 
that  continue  while  the  dlaclpllne  of  these 
corrective  forces  is  making  itself  felt,  it  fol- 
lows that  large  reserves  are  reqiUred,  More- 
over, since  the  potential  paymenta  imbal- 
ances will  increase  in  size  as  world  income 
and  trade  grow,  reserves  must  expand  atead- 
Uy.  In  recent  years,  the  growth  of  reaerves 
has  resulted  primarily  from  gold  production, 
from  increased  foreign  holdings  of  dollars 
generated  by  UJB.-paymenta  deficits,  and 
from  ad  hoc  adjuatmenta  in  the  reaotuxses 
of  the  OIF.  To  leave  the  generation  of  re- 
serves entirely  to  gold  production  and  to  the 
deficits  of  reserve  curreney  coiuitrlea  is  to 
rely  upon  chance  faetora  which  bear  Uttle 
relation  to  need.  Gold  i»t>duetlon  la  an  in- 
adequate and  Independable  aouroe  of  reaerve 
growth,  and  the  incrementa  to  foreign  hold- 
ings of  dollars  will  stop  when  we  succeed  in 
eliminating  our  deficit.  Under  past  pro- 
cedures, a  UJ9.  surplus  would  actually  shrink 
world  reaerves. 

It  seems  clear  that  all  conntrica  would 
benefit  from  monetary  arrangementa  which 
provide  greater  aasurance  that  the  growth 
of  wtarld  reaervea  will  keep  pace  with  income 
and  trade  but  not  grow  ao  rapidly  aa  to  exert 
an  Inflationary  influence.  We  also  need  to 
insure  that  existing  reserves  are  readily 
available  for  use  when  needed.  In  the  latter 
eonnectlon,  the  UjS.  standby  arrangement 
with  the  IMF  la  a  aignlfloant  atap  forward, 
since  It  will  help  to  eatabllah  the  principle 
that  the  reaources  of  the  IMF  can  be  drawn 
upon  aa  a  matter  of  oourae  when  a  country 
is  in  deficit  without  implying  the  existence 
of  a  balance-of -paymenta  crlala. 

Apart  from  the  queatlon  of  a  more  system- 
atic provision  for  adapting  the  growth  of 
reaerves  to  the  world's  needs,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  ahare  with  other  industrial  oonn- 
triea  the  preaanrea  and  tourdana  that  now 
tend  to  be  concentrated  on  tbe  raaerre  c\xr- 
rency  countries — the  United  Stataa  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Progreaa  haa  bean  made  In 
developing  meana  to  eliminate  the  dlaruptive 
tendenclea  that  now  may  restat  from  shifts 
of  reaervea  between  one  country  and  an- 
other, between  one  leeer  fe  curreney  and  an- 
other, or  between  rtiaenu  oumnclea  and 
gold,  but  atm  further  ptotaetlon  la  deatrahle. 
And  we  need  to  clarify  further  the  ra^Mcui- 
billtlaa  that  devolve  upon  aurplua  aa  well 
aa  upon  defldt  ootuitrlea. 

Many  i»opaaals  have  been  advanced  for 
improving  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem to  meet  some  or  all  of  theae  needs.  A 
number  of  theae  propoaala  would  operate 
through  the  IMF.  increaaiag  tlM  aeepe  and 
flexlbUlty  of  its  operationa.  UJB.  oAcUls 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  Judgment  coooem- 
Ing  the  merlta  at  speeiflo  propoaala.  But  we 
are  studying  them  carefully,  both  within  our 
own  Govenunent  and  In  Joint  deUberatkms 
with  other  Intereeted  eountrlea.  Moreover, 
we  remain  fully  open  to  any  new  proposals 
and  initiatives  advanced  by  other  countries. 

The  development  of  an  improved  Inter- 
national monetary  system  la  important  to 
the  longrun  erpanslnn  of  tha  world  eoonomy. 
Hie  elimination  of  the  owrant  UA  balanoe- 
of-paymenta  daOeit  wiU  not  mean  ttte  and  of 
world  helanee  of-payaaanta  prolUama.  Other 
eeuntriaa  will  have  daOeits  when  wa  gat  into 
aurplua,  and  wa  ouiaalvaa  oaa  expect  the 
periodic  recurrence  of  deflclta. 
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8tr«iictb*nlii§  Um  IntanuitlonAl  moxietary 
•TitMn.  hovvw.  la  a  piocw  that  wiu  IimtI- 
tobly  tak«  ttaw.  i|iiiiiiiiil  will  haT«  to  b* 
TMchad  amooff  tta*  parUdpatlng  oountrlM 
oo  tiM  partlealara  of  tb*  ImproTcmants  to  be 
adopted,  antf  tiMt*  vlll  be  many  tecbnloal 
details  to  be  eaMled.  Moreover.  It  cannot  be 
kwked  upon  aa  a  aolutlon  to  our  Immediate 
problem,  or  aa  a  aabatltute  for  a  determined 
attack  on  our  balamia  oT-paymente  deficit — 
although  a  mora  effaetlTe  payments  aystem. 
If  tt  ware  now  la  operation,  might  help  the 
United  BUtaa  1b  Its  preaent  situation.  We 
muat.  thereCora.  eoatLnne  to  take  prudent 
and  req>onalbla  aetlon  to  deal  with  our 
defldt. 

Finally,  it  la  tisportant  to  recognize  that. 
In  a  world  of  eoavwtlble  ciirrenclee  and  In- 
1 1  eaalng  capital  moblUty,  It  has  become  more 
dUBeult  to  adapt  nath?"*'  monetary  policies 
primarily  to  danaette  objectives.  Therefore, 
every  effort  ataaaM  ba  made  to  increase  the 
Oeslblllty  at  naOopal  flsead  policies.  If  both 
llaoal  and  monatary  poll  etas  can  be  adjusted 
quickly.  It  baooBMa  easier  to  adapt  simul- 
taoaoualy  to  ilfineilr  and  b«lance-of-pay- 
ments  requlrsaMBts.  For  example,  if  the  tax 
cut  propoaed  by  ttia  President  were  already 
In  flffeet.  thara  would  be  a  stronger  case  for  an 
Increase  In  our  In  tweet  ratee  as  a  means  of 
dealing  with  oar  balaaoe-of-paymenu  deficit. 
The  need  to  taka  monetary  action  at  the 
preaent  tlma  to  BMat  urgent  balance-of -pay- 
ments probleoM  Intaaalfles  the  need  for  vigor- 
ous tax  aetlOB  to  meet  the  persistent  prob- 
lems of  domeatle  tinemployment  and  under- 
utlllaatlon.  In  t&a  final  analysla,  a  full  em- 
ployment and  fun  utUlaatlon  economy  offers 
us  the  soundwt  basis  for  mastering  our 
balance-of -payamnte  problems  in  a  way  fully 
consistent  wltli  leadership  in  the  free  world. 

Mr.  JAVTTB.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
heart  of  each  of  these  propoaals  la  a  re- 
form of  the  world  monetary  system 
which  would  provide  additional  liquidity 
to  existing  world  reserves  within  the  next 
several  years  to  preserve  stability  in  the 
Bsrstem.  to  guard  against  disruptive  capi- 
tal flight,  to  maintain  orderly  exchange 
markets,  aiMl  to  enable  countries  under- 
going temponuy  deficits  to  make  adjust- 
ments over  a  period  of  time  without 
having  to  saortflee  such  highly  desirable 
national  poUetss  ss  full  employment  and 
economic  growth. 

Consideration  of  world  monetary  re- 
form to  have  '**1^"ff  value  should  come 
within  the  context  of  free  world  eco- 
nomic integration  alongside  the  steady 
removal  of  thoee  barriers  which  make  the 
adjustment  of  oos  economy  to  another 
in  the  free  world  extremely  difficult. 

What  do  I  mean  by  "adjustment"?  In 
the  days  before  the  depression  it  was  not 
the  International  movement  of  gold  that 
brought  about  adjustment,  but  rather 
the  fact  that  Internal  credit  and  prices 
were  dirMtly  Unked  to  the  gold  supply 
that  brought  about  price  changes,  in- 
cluding fhangss  In  wages,  incomes,  and 
employment.  Changes  in  individual 
prices  caused  terms  of  trade  to  shift,  re- 
sulting hi  increased  exports  and  imports 
sufBcient  to  effect  adjustment.  The  sys- 
tem operated  with  reasonable  efficiency 
and  automatlettgr. 

The  pre-1914  system  would  not  work 
today.  Oounftrtss  experiencing  weak- 
ness in  their  balanre  of  payments  would 
find  tt  dUBealt  to  sell  their  goods  be- 
cause other  eoontrtes  would  be  disposed 
to  keep  thSB  oat  br  one  form  of  SmporX. 
restrletlen  or  another.  Oovemments 
and  central  bankers,  as  well  as  labor 


leaders.  Industrial  leaders,  and  the 
eltlaenry  generally  are  iv)t  willing  today 
to  adjust  to  these  equilibrating  forces. 

This  is  the  dilemma  in  wliich  we  find 
ourselves.  On  the  one  hand,  we  can 
allow  the  U.S.  economy  to  adjust  to 
other  economies,  but  at  the  cost  of  some 
added  unemployment.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme, the  maintenance  of  full  employ- 
ment and  unwillingness  to  adjust  means 
persisting  dettclts  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  the  Increasing  need  for  inter- 
national liquidity,  which,  incidentally, 
is  kept  liquid  by  our  own  deflcits  under 
the  gold  standard.  Under  the  gold 
standard  there  was  no  problem  of  liquid- 
ity because  the  pluses  and  minuses  in 
the  international  accounts  never  got  very 
far  out  of  line  with  each  other.  In  the 
absence  of  willingness  of  countries  today 
to  allow  their  economies  to  adjust  to 
each  other,  the  maintenance  of  fixed 
foreign  exchange  rates  means  the  neces- 
sity of  creating  an  ever -increasing  sup- 
ply of  credit  for  the  sake  of  financing  a 
persistent  Imbalance  in  a  given  direc- 
tion. At  the  present  time,  these  balances 
are  In  the  form  of  dollars.  During  the 
period  of  dollar  shortage  the  financing 
was  accomplished  by  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  large  quantities  of 
dollars  in  the  form  of  foreign  aid  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

That  was  true  for  the  10  years  follow- 
ing World  War  n.  We  should  move 
more  slowly,  but  steadily  in  the  direc- 
tion of  allowing  our  economy  to  adjust 
to  the  economies  of  other  countries  and 
other  countries  should  allow  their  econ- 
omies to  adjust  to  ours.  Adjustment  \i\ 
today's  terms  means  a  willingness  to  ac- 
cept each  other's  goods  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  competitive  advan- 
tage and  a  willingness  to  allow  capital 
to  move  freely.  For  this  reason,  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 — or  a  more 
realistic  version  of  it — is  at  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  problem.  The  new  interna- 
tional economic  system  that  has  emerged 
since  the  end  of  World  War  11— namely. 
OATT,  the  Bret  ton  Woods  institutions, 
that  is.  the  IMP  and  the  International 
Bank,  large-scale  economic  aid  by  in- 
dustrialized nations  to  less  developed 
countries,  the  development  of  the  EEC. 
a  general  commitment  in  Western  coun- 
tries to  full  employment  policies — will 
be  part  and  parcel  of  this  adjustment 
process. 

If  we  and  the  other  Industrialized  na- 
tions could  agree  upon  substantially 
freer  trade,  there  would  be  a  strong  pos- 
sibility that  shifts  in  the  movement  of 
goods  would  go  a  long  way  toward  at- 
taining International  equilibrium  and 
toward  the  disappearance  of  the  chronic 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit.  If 
labor  and  business  should  help  to  main- 
tain unwarrantedly  high  wages  and 
prices,  the  forces  of  International  trade. 
If  allowed  to  function,  would  provide  a 
powerful  corrective. 

To  be  effective,  comjnerce  must  be  free. 
Import  quotas  and  other  types  of  quan- 
titative trade  restrictions  Imposed  by 
governments  will  have  to  disappear. 
Ideally,  tariffs  should  also  be  eliminated 
except  possibly  for  Infant  industries  In 
newly  developing  countries.     Certainly 


they  should  be  reduced  substantially. 
Foreign  trade  policy  Is  thus  one  of  the 
most  Important  Instruments  at  our  dis- 
posal for  solving  what  we  glibly  call  the 
balance-of -pasmaents  problem. 

This  is  why  I  urge  that  an  interna- 
tional monetary  conference  be  planned 
now.  World  monetary  reform  is  essen- 
tial, and  I  £un  confident  that  it  will  take 
place  In  the  not  too  distant  future. 
Forces  of  equilibrium  are  at  work  even 
now  while  we  are  In  a  balance-of-pay- 
ment  deficit  position,  and  It  will  not  be 
long  before  the  pendulum  will  be  swing- 
ing to  the  other  direction,  causing  deflcits 
abroad  and  requiring  measures  to  be 
taken  In  Western  Europe  which  may  im- 
pinge on  their  national  objectives. 

These  economic  forces  will  bring  about 
a  greater  responsiveness  of  our  European 
friends  to  consider  dealing  with  this 
problem  In  the  broadest  possible  context. 
We  must  begin  to  devise  a  world  pay- 
ments system  which  takes  cognizance  of 
changes  In  the  world  economy  since  the 
Bretton  Woods  Conference  days  In  1944 
and  which  will  be  flexible  enough  to  fit 
Into  the  economic  order  of  5  to  10  years 
from  now:  which  would  fit  Into  a  world 
of  lower  barriers  to  trade.  Investment, 
and  capital  flows;  a  world  of  Increasing 
specialization  of  national  economies,  and 
which  would  leave  room  for  Improve- 
ments In  the  form  of  trade  in  the  raw 
materials  as  well  as  the  early  manufac- 
tures of  developing  economies. 

The  process  of  this  adjustment  to  less- 
er barriers  to  trade,  freer  competition 
In  the  area  of  trade  and  Investment, 
would  undoubtedly  cause  economic  dis- 
location. Therefore,  we  should  bring 
Into  existence  the  means  to  ease  the  ad- 
justment process  within  the  various  na- 
tional economies  as  well  as  among 
countries. 

The  new  facility  created  early  this  year 
by  the  IMP  to  broaden  its  balance-of- 
payments  support  of  member  countries — 
particularly  those  exporting  primary' 
products — which  experience  temporary 
declines  In  their  export  earnings  due  to 
circumstances  beyond  their  control  is 
one  evidence  of  this  trend. 

There  are  mechanisms  available  to 
ease  the  adjustment  process  in  the 
United  States  through  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  which  contains  machinery  to 
assist  Industries  as  well  as  workers  to 
adjust  to  economic  dislocation  that  may 
result  from  reduction  of  tariff  protection. 
There  Is  also  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  which  attempts 
to  deal  with  the  reallocation  of  our  man- 
power to  the  most  efficient  uses  through 
retraining.  These  concepts  could  very 
well  be  applied  on  an  international  scale. 

The  Presidents  Independence  Day 
address  In  1962.  delivered  In  front  of  In- 
dependence Hall  In  Philadelphia,  is  par- 
ticularly relevant  in  the  context  of  my 
remarks.  The  President.  In  referring  to 
Atlantic  partnership  and  the  Increasing 
Integration  of  Europe,  said  the  following : 

I  will  say  here  and  now  on  this  day  of 
independence  that  the  United  States  will  be 
ready  for  a  declaration  of  Interdependence — 
that  we  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  with  a 
united  Europe  the  ways  and  means  of  form- 
ing a  concrete  Atlantic  partnership— a  mu- 
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tually  beneficial  partnership  between  the  new 
union  emerging  In  Surope  and  the  old 
American  Union  founded  here  175  years  ago. 
All  this  wUl  not  be  completed  In  a  year, 
but  let  the  world  know  It  Is  our  goal. 

This  is  the  type  of  leadership  whkdi 
I  am  urging  upon  the  Senate  today.  This 
is  the  type  of  approach  we  must  bear  in 
mind  and  act  upon  as  we  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  immediate  problons  at  the 
moment. 

I  have  given  my  analysis  of  what  we 
can  do  to  improve  our  situation  on  the 
immediate  problem.  But  if  the  whole 
world  is  to  go  forward  it  must  have  a 
broader  credit  base,  a  broader  monetary 
base  than  it  has  today.  From  what  I  can 
see.  there  is  no  really  effective  way  in 
which  this  can  be  done. 

Can  such  lofty  goals  be  achieved 
through  the  utilization  of  gold  which  is 
available  to  us  or  which  is  being  newly 
mined,  or  through  the  ad  hoe  arrange- 
ments through  the  mtematlonal  Mone- 
tary Fimd  and  with  central  banks?  Ob- 
viously not. 

All  of  these  are  palliatives  and  will 
break  down,  as  thegr  are  threatening  to 
break  down  now. 

Nothing  less  than  a  new  basis  for  world 
credit  is  required.  The  only  basis  that  I 
can  see  myself  is  the  real  analogy  be- 
tween what  Is  taking  place  in  the  world 
today  and  what  took  place  in  the  United 
States  some  decades  ago.  which  brought 
on  the  development  of  our  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

Somehow  or  other  we  must  show  how 
tangible,  substantive  Improvements  in  in- 
ternational trade  can  be  translated  Into 
credits  which  will  finance  that  trade. 
We  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
gold  does  not  represent  wealth— that 
wealth  is  represented  b7  the  productive 
power  of  goods,  which  contributes  to  the 
well-being  of  people,  and  that  the  great- 
est and  most  substantial  wealth  is  found 
in  the  productive  power  of  goods  to  facili- 
tate the  future  economic  development  of 
peoples — whether  dams.  harbcMn,  roads, 
means  of  transportation  and  comnmnka- 
tion,  educational  systems,  or  health  sys- 
tems. Tlieee  are  the  fundamental  evi- 
dences of  wealth.  TtaX  wealth  must  be 
translated  through  an  International 
banking  system  into  credits  whl^  wHl 
enable  that  wealth  to  constantly  expand 
and  to  be  built  up. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  no  other 
way. 

This  cannot  be  done,  in  my  view,  except 
through  the  convening  of  an  interna- 
tional monetary  conference,  which  wHl 
signalize  the  determination  of  the  free 
world  to  proceed  upon  a  new  line,  as  the 
Bretton  Woods  Conference  dononsUated 
in  1944. 

We  are  quickly  approaching  the  cross- 
roads. The  United  States  will  have  to 
decide  whether  to  take  the  path  of  free 
world  economic  Integration,  or  to  return 
to  a  new  version  of  obsolescent  economic 
nationalism,  and  to  engage  in  make-do 
practices  of  the  kind  we  have  been  en- 
gaging in  up  to  now,  which  are  not  solv- 
ing the  fundamental  pcobtam. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  deal  with 
our  immediate  economic  proMems  with- 
out departing  from  the  historic  foreign 


economic  policy  precepts  which  we  have 
been  following  without  interruption  for 
the  past  30  years.  The  Trade  TSxpan.slon 
Act  of  1962  shows  that. 

We  must  couple  that  with  a  world 
monetary  and  credit  reform,  which  is 
absolutely  demanded  by  changed  eco- 
nomic circumstances  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  20  years  ago.  We  must  continue 
to  work  for  a  true  Atlantic  partnership, 
for  a  true  Integration  of  the  free  world's 
economy.  In  this  way  we  can  insure  the 
decisive  superiority  of  free  Institutions  as 
the  ruling  principle  for  all  mankind.  We 
can  then  marshal  far  more  effectively 
the  thousand  billion  dollars  of  produc- 
tive power  which  resides  In  the  Atlantic 
Community — ^the  greatest  force  ever 
known  to  man — ^wlth  which  the  victory 
for  freedom  should  be  made  absolutely 
secure. 

I  have  often  said — and  it  Is  a  good 
note  upon  which  to  end  this  speech,  upon 
v^ch  I  have  lavished  much  time  and 
attention — that  if  Khrushchev  had  a 
thousand  billion  dollars  of  production 
in  the  Communist  bloc  he  would  pulver- 
ise us  In  less  than  5  years.  Here  we  sit. 
tangled  up  in  our  own  feet,  because 
soBMhow  or  another  we  do  not  know  how 
to  Integrate  this  tremendous  productive 
machine.  I  propose,  at  least  In  terms  of 
a  credit  and  monetary  base,  that  we  get 
together  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  to 
agree  upon  how  we  may  do  it. 

That  is  the  principal  point  I  have  tried 
to  make  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Rccokb  an  out- 
standing analysis  of  the  state  of  the  free 
world's  monetary  and  trading  system  by 
Thorldl  Krlstensen.  Secretary  General 
of  the  OECD.  which  appeared  In  the 
August  issue  of  the  OECX)  Observer  and 
a  fine  editorial  prepared  by  Harvey 
Segal  entitled  "Bankers,  Not  Theorists." 
which  aiHieared  in  the  September  2  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

(ftom  the  OECD  Obeerrer,  August  1903] 

WaSTBUr  COOPBUTIOM  IM  MomTTAXT  Mattbus 
AKD    TaADK 

(By   Thorkll   Krlstensen,   Secretary-General 
of  the  OECD) 

Hie  industrlallaed  countries  of  the  West 
wlU  be  faced  with  three  major  economic 
problems  In  the  next  few  yean.  The  way 
in  which  are  we  able  to  handle  these  prob- 
lems will  be  decisive  both  for  the  economic 
and  political  relations  between  all  the  West- 
em  countries  and  for  the  relations  between 
the  West  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

What  are  these  three  problems?  They  are, 
flxat.  the  reinforcement  of  the  international 
monetary  system;  secondly,  the  progressive 
abolition  of  barriers  to  international  trade; 
and  thirdly,  a  consistent  ix>Ucy  for  our  eco- 
nomic relations  with  the  less-developed 
countries. 

These  three  problems  are  cloeely  Inter- 
linked and  the  question  of  trade  policy  Is, 
■o  to  speak,  the  fooal  point.  If  we  were  able 
to  redoee.  on  a  vast  scale,  the  economlo  bar- 
ilm*  between  the  different  oountrtee,  that 
would  tmquestkmably  reault  in  remarkable 
ehaagss  In  an  the  relations  between  the  pee- 
plea  of  the  world.  But  an  effective  monetary 
policy  which  would  allow  satisfactory  eoo- 


homlc  growth  wlthoxit  thereby  prejudicing 
financial  stability  Is  obviously  one  of  the 
essential  conditions  for  a  large-scale  liberal- 
ization of  trade,  which  In  Its  turn  will  to 
all  appearanoes  be  a  major  element  In  a  con- 
structive policy  toward  the  lees-developed 
countries. 

We  must  therefore  begin  with  monetary 
policy,  which  diiring  the  coming  years  will 
be  one  of  the  most  important  Instruments 
in  facilitating  the  bold  reduction  of  trade 
barriers.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
it  waa  the  collapse  of  the  International 
monetary  system  In  the  thirties  which  led  to 
the  unfortunate  wave  of  quantitative  re- 
strictions before  the  war.  If,  In  contrast 
to  this,  the  Common  Market  has  been  able  to 
reduce  internal  customs  tariffs  In  a  spec- 
tacular fashion  without  major  dlfflculty,  the 
decisive  reason  for  this  is  undoubtedly  that 
member  states  have  generally  found  them- 
selves in  a  favorable  monetary  situation 
during  recent  years. 

In  principle,  the  International  monetary 
system  is  a  world  system.  It  should  not  be 
overlooked,  however,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  international  monetary  transactions 
take  place  either  within  the  Western  World 
or  between  certain  Western  countries  and 
other  countries,  especially  the  xmderdcrvel- 
oped  countries.  It  is  therefore  on  the  mone- 
tary policy  of  the  West  and  very  partlcalarly 
on  the  policy  of  a  fairly  small  number  of 
major  Western  countries  that  the  operation 
of  the  world  monetary  system  will  largely 
depend. 

It  is  evident  that  each  government  has  a 
national  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Internal  and  external  stability  of  its 
own  country.  Nevertheless,  since  the  res- 
toration of  convertibility  we  have  seen  a 
rapidly  growing  intetdependenoe  between 
the  industrialized  countries  In  this  field. 
Not  only  has  there  been  a  remarkable  In- 
crease In  trade  and  other  current  transac- 
tions but,  what  is  perhaps  even  more  Impor- 
tant, long-term  and  short-tenn  capital 
movements  have  assumed  sometimes  alann- 
ing  proportions.  Ttoa  question  has  there- 
fore arisen  what  Is  to  ba  done  to  avotd  the 
appearance  in  certain  oaasa  <tf  a  dangerous 
disequUil>rlum  In  the  halsnea  of  payments. 

THB     PBOBLEK     Of     DfT^UfSTVOIf  A&     IM^mUT 

The  problem  Is  a  complicated  one.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  necessary  to  Insure  that 
countries  possess  sufflclent  monetary  reaeives 
to  finance,  where  neoeasary,  what  may  be  a 
substantial  deficit  over  a  certain  period,  ta 
the  second  place  countries  must  find  them- 
selves constrained  to  embark  Qi>on  internal 
policies  designed  to  restore  equlllbrltun,  un- 
less the  deficits  and  surpluses  merely  reflect 
a  passing  Imbalance.  This  means  that  the 
ordinary  course  of  International  transactions 
must  be  insured  without,  however,  disregard- 
ing monetary  discipline. 

Now,  the  volimie  of  a  country's  monetary 
reserves  Is  largely  governed  by  national  gov- 
ernment policy.  Nevertheless,  the  total 
amount  of  reserves,  and  even  to  some  extent 
their  distribution  between  the  different 
countries  of  the  world,  wQI  increasingly  de- 
pend upon  international  eooparatlon.  liore 
particularly,  tiie  countries  which  find  them- 
selves In  a  strong  position  can  help  the  others 
to  strengthen  their  reserves,  but  In  doing  so 
they  oan  also  require  the  assisted  eoontries 
to  satisfy  the  conditions  which  seem  to  them 
to  be  proper.  How  can  we  Insure  that  the 
results  of  this  cooperatlOQ  will  be  a  suitable 
combination  between  the  necessary  financing 
and  the  neoassary  dladpUne?  That  Is  the 
oore  of  the  monetary  proMem. 

In  principle,  the  monetary  system  Is  aTways 
based  on  gold,  bat  gold  peodnetlon  Is  not 
enough  to  Intrsass  aumetary  resarves  to  the 
extent  required  by  aa  eapanrting  world 
economy.    Other  msans  liav*  thsrefore  had 
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to  to*  foond  to  tamaan  that  •oenomle  groirth 
Is  not  ctxn^wl  Wf  tb*  lack  of  nattouU  or  in- 
vanmtkmal  nv^iUty.  Mattoaal  llqukUtf  U 
w»yiy  tbs  rMpoairiMltty  (tf  nattonal  tO'v«m- 
OMBtB.  tovt  MB*  and  tftm*  acaln  Um  mo- 
nonle  «q^aiMliA  of  •  oountry  baa  been 
chackad  by  lack  of  foratgn  excbang*.  or  In 
ottMT  woffdi  toy  laauAdanfe  inUmatlonal 
Uquldlty. 

Thar*  haa  toaat  mweh  dlaeuaalon  in  racant 
yaan  aboak  Um  ptobiam  ot  intamaUonal 
liquidity.  I  wni  not  racall  all  the  dlffarant 
hav*  baan  made.  It  la 
to  tndltmlT  tbat  tbara  ara  four 
dlffavant  «•!■  of  inwaaalng  tha  monetary 
of  A  oountry  or.  In  genaral,  tha 
Is  ttaa  world  aa  a  whole. 

The  firat  wo«ld  toa  to  ralaa  the  price  of 
gold  from  ttUko  to  ttma  ao  aa  to  Increaae  over- 
all raaarraa  toy  laeraaaing  the  monetary  ralue 
of  gout  atooka  aad  alao  more  indirectly  by 
tba  tiiriraaaa  tok  (OM  production  which  would 
undoubtadly  raoolt  from  the  price  Increaae. 

Tha  aacoiMl  v«y  would  be  to  create  a  grow- 
ing quantity  of  an  Intamatlonal  currency  by 
an  agency,  prafaratoly  worldwide,  euch  ae  the 
Xntamatloiial  MiMMtary  Fund,  which  would 
make  thla  emraney  available  to  the  different 
ooontrtaa  toy  kwaa  on  certain  terms. 

The  tlilrd  wny  would  be  to  accept  the  ays- 
tam  of  fttwIMa  aaotaang*  rates.  Under  such 
a  system  ttoora  would  be  no  need  for  mone- 
tary raaarvaa  ataea,  U  a  particular  country 
bad  a  deficit  ta  tta  balance  of  payments,  the 
ascbang*  rataa  fOr  Ita  currency  would  fall, 
which,  in  turn,  would  bring  about  an  In- 
creaae In  tba  country's  exports  and  a  fall  In 
Its  Imports. 

nzuOly,  tba  fourtb  way  would  be  the  grant 
of  credits  toy  ooa  oountry  to  another  either 
by  bilateral  agraamanta  or  through  the  inter- 
mediary of  an  taitamatlonai  institution  such 
aa  the  IntamatlofUU  Monetary  Fund. 

These,  than,  ara  tha  four  ways  which 
might  be  oontamplated.  but  it  looks  at  the 
present  stag*  aa  though  countrlee  would 
probably  not  toa  |»repared  to  accept  any  of 
tha  first  tbre*. 

THB  soLvnoai :  nmoucATioMAi.  cBzorrs 

With  ragaMI  to  Ika  prloe  of  gold  the  deci- 
sion In  practlea  llaa  with  the  American  Oot- 
emment  aloDO,  which  Is  In  any  event  an 
undealrabia  atoto  of  affairs  from  the  inter- 
national point  of  Tlaw  since  an  Increase  In 
the  price  of  gold  would  affect  the  situation 
In  every  oountry. 

The  fact  la  that  tha  American  Government 
has  on  many  ooeaslnni  declared  that  It  has 
no  Intention  of  raising  the  price  of  gold, 
which  seems  hl^Uy  reasonable.  If  It  had 
been  dealrad  that  tha  role  of  gold  should 
remain  unohangad  from  one  century  to  an- 
other, Ita  prloa  abould  have  been  changed 
from  tlm*  to  tlaaa  according  to  needs,  but 
as  svaryooa  lnuwa  «a  have  for  a  long  time 
been  In  tha  period  of  monetary  history  when 
metal  la  moto  and  more  widely  replaced  by 
Instruments  of  arsdlt  (bank  notes,  bank  ac- 
counts, etc.)  tooth  In  Internal  circulation 
within  the  dlflarant  countries  and  In  in- 
ternational mooatary  reserves. 

This  Is  aa  laaaoapable  trend.  Credit  Is 
much  mora  pcaetleal  than  metal  and  in  this 
way  the  mant|W*^****"*  and  speculations  In 
gold  prlcaa  ara  avoided  which  might  create 
soma  danger  for  moaatsry  sUbUlty. 

While  It  la  toavtUtola  that  gold  should  play 
a  constantly  ^*— *«'**'*«"g  part  In  the  mone- 
tary system,  tha  toaat  policy  would  no  doubt 
be  to  maln^tn  Ita  price  and  to  Increase 
monetary  raaarvas  by  an  increase  in  Interna- 
tional oredlta  vhloh  would  oorraspond  to  the 
development  ■fciah  haa  already  virtually 
taken  plaoa  la  tk*  latsmal  monetary  circula- 
tion of  tha  dIMMB*  oountrlee. 

Ttie  iiiaatlom  df  aa  Intamatlonal  currency 
by  a  world  laalttvMoa  wUl  perhape  sooner 
or  later  to*  aaasplsd  aa  a  suitable  solution. 
At  the  present  stage,  however.  It  doee  not 


look  as  though  moat  oountrlee  are  ready  to 
delegate  such  powers  to  an  Institution  over 
which  the  government  of  an  Individual  coun- 
try would  have  only  a  very  limited  Influ- 
ence. 

As  to  the  third  method,  the  acceptance  of 
flexible  exchange  ratea.  It  U  against  the  ex- 
isting rulee  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Theee  rulee  were  made  for  the  very 
purpoee  ot  avoiding  the  uncertainty  created 
by  the  fluctuations  In  exchange  rates  which 
were  so  frequent  during  the  thirties  More- 
over, if  there  were  no  rule  about  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  various  national  currencies 
the  door  would  be  open  for  large-scale  specu- 
lation and  manipulation.  It  therefore  seems 
that  this  system  also  would  not  be  gen- 
erally accepted  in  the  world  as  It  Is  today. 

There  remains  the  fourth  method:  namely, 
the  grant  of  credits  by  one  country  to  an- 
other. In  fact  this  was  the  method  used  to 
solve  the  problems  of  International  liquidity 
which  aroee  during  the  poetwar  years. 

This  method  may  take  many  forms.  Coun- 
trlee can  make  their  currency  available  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  which  In 
turn  will  make  It  available  to  other  countrlee 
according  to  their  needs.  On  the  bilateral 
plane,  a  govenunent  may  borrow  abroad  or 
a  central  bank  may  accept  deposits  from  an- 
other central  bank. 

Tlie  most  Interesting  caeee  from  the  point 
of  view  of  monetary  policy  are  thoee  where 
two  oountrlee  grant  each  other  reciprocal 
credits,  because  this  means  that  the  reserves 
of  both  countries  have  Increased  at  the  same 
time.  In  other  words  the  aggregate  monetary 
reeervea  of  the  whole  world  have  Increased. 
In  fact  this  means  that  so  far  as  countries 
can  agree  together  they  are  In  a  position 
to  Increase  international  liquidity  by  the 
creation  of  claims  on  the  part  of  one  country 
against  the  other 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  was  exactly 
the  way  In  which  the  International  monetary 
system  evolved,  since  the  whole  nature  of 
monetary  reeerves  is  that  they  are  claims 
held  by  one  country  against  another.  This 
Is  easily  understandable  In  the  case  of  for- 
eign exchange  but  In  fact  It  also  applies  to 
gold  reeerves.  In  the  case  of  gold,  however. 
the  clalnu  are.  as  It  were,  against  an  un- 
known debtor  country  since  gold  Is  current  In 
all  countries.  The  same  would  apply  to  a 
genuine  International  currency  created  by  a 
world  Institution  and  the  position  Is  almost 
the  same  In  the  case  of  convertible  currencies 
because  they  can  be  changed  Into  the  cur- 
rency of  almost  any  country 

We  must  not  overlook  this  fundamental 
fact:  That  monetary  reeerves  are  really 
claims  which  enable  their  holder  to  have 
a  deficit  In  Its  balance  of  payments  over  a 
certain  period.  By  accepting  a  quantity  of 
theee  reserves,  whether  In  gold  or  foreign 
currency,  the  surplus  countries  finance  the 
deficits  of  the  deficit  countries. 

That  Is  why.  In  spite  of  everything,  there 
are  limits  to  the  possibility  of  augmenting 
aggregate  reserves  by  the  grant  of  credits 
from  one  country  to  another.  Countries 
which  expect  to  be  In  surplus  in  the  near 
future  will  not  be  prep»rM  to  finance  the 
deficits  of  other  countries  without  limit.  In 
consequence  If  they  are  asked  for  supple- 
mentary credits,  they  may  either  fix  limits 
or  Impose  the  conditions  which  they  think 
Justified  or  both. 

THX  IMPOXTANCK  OF  CONS^TLTATION  AMONG 
INDUSTXIALIZTD   COlNT»II8 

For  this  very  reason  the  most  Important 
arrangements  In  the  sphere  of  International 
monetary  cooperation  In  recent  years  have 
either  been  bilateral  arrangements  between 
two  Industrialized  countries  or  arrangements 
mwnnng  a  Small  group  of  Industrialized  coun- 
trlas.  The  most  Important  of  thsse  arrange- 
ments Is  the  new  loan  convention,  linked 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  but 


signed  by  some  10  Industrialized  countries 
and  valid  for  thoss  cotmtrles  only.  (Decem- 
ber IMl;  M  billion.) 

Obviously  It  Is  among  the  Industrialized 
countries  between  whom  current  transac- 
tions and  capital  movements  have  taken  on 
considerable  scale  that  substantial  deficits 
and  surpluses  must  t>e  looked  for.  It  Is 
therefore  Incumbent  on  these  countrlee  to 
come  to  appropriate  arrangements  If  It  Is 
desired  to  avoid  a  dangerous  disorder  In  the 
International  monetary  system. 

If  a  surplus  country  Is  to  finance  the  de- 
ficiu  of  some  other  country  under  arrange- 
ments of  this  kind,  limits  and  conditions 
must  naturally  be  imposed.  In  the  case  of 
large-scale  arrangements  there  will  be  gen- 
erally be  some  hesitation  In  making  use  of  a 
worldwide  institution  over  which  the  coun- 
tries In  question  have  only  a  limited  In- 
fluence. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  monetary  con- 
svUtatlons  between  Industrialized  countries 
have  In  recent  years  become  one  of  the  most 
Important  Instniments  of  the  International 
monetary  system.  In  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  consideration  must  obviously 
be  given  to  the  possible  effects  not  only  on 
the  two  countries  In  queetlon  but  also  on 
other  Industrialized  countries  In  which  Im- 
balance might  appear  In  the  near  future. 
Bilateral  consultations  are  therefore  not 
enough.  Theee  problems  must  be  discussed 
In  a  small  group  composed  of  the  countries 
most  concerned. 

The  main  forum  for  such  monetary  con- 
sultations Is  the  OECD  Economic  Policy 
Committee,  and  more  especially  Its  Working 
Party  No.  3.  which  consists  of  some  10  In- 
dustrialized countries  with  major  reai>onslbll- 
Itlee  In  this  sphere. 

It  Is  In  consultations  of  this  kind  that  at- 
tention Is  paid  to  the  monetary  discipline  al- 
ready spoken  of.  A  certain  degree  of  discip- 
line Is  Inherent  In  the  monetary  system  Itself, 
since  In  the  deficit  countries  the  private 
banks  must  buy  foreign  exchange  from  the 
central  bank  to  bridge  the  gap  In  foreign  pay- 
ments. By  these  purchases  the  banks  re- 
duce their  liquid  assets,  which  means  a  re- 
duction In  national  liquidity,  which  In  turn 
win  Impel  the  natlontU  economy  to  cut  down 
Its  activity  and  Its  Imports.  By  these  means 
therefore  the  deficit  has  unleashed  forces 
which  tend  to  redress  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. In  surplus  countries  there  will  be 
a  chain  of  similar  effects  but  In  the  reverse 
direction. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  these  correc- 
tive effects  come  about  regardless  of  the  na- 
tional organization  of  the  monetary  system 
Whether  the  gold  standard  Is  used  on  Its  own 
or  whether  monetary  reserves  partly  consist 
of  foreign  exchange.  In  both  cases  the  banks 
must  cut  down  their  liquid  assets  If  It  Is 
necessary  to  bridge  a  gap  In  foreign  pay- 
ments. 

What  might  make  monetary  discipline  lax 
Is  the  fact  that  the  national  authorities  are 
In  a  poeltlon  to  counter  these  automatic  ef- 
fects by  deliberate  expansion  of  credits  In 
deficit  countries  or  their  contraction  In  sur- 
plus countries.  There  Is  no  International 
mechanism  which  could  automatically  pre- 
vent national  governments  from  following 
such  a  policy  should  they  so  desire.  It  Is 
only  monetary  consultations  between  the  In- 
dustrialized countries  which  can  bring  to 
light  all  the  national  and  international  con- 
sequences of  such  a  policy  which  might  well 
be  dangerous  to  financial  stability.  These 
consultations  are  therefore  an  essential  ele- 
ment In  the  International  monetary  system 
at  any  rate  at  the  present  stage  in  world  eco- 
nomic history. 

Are  there  desirable  reforms  which  could 
be  gradually  brought  about  by  such 
consultations? 

For  the  time  being  there  seems  no  ade- 
quate answer  to  this  question.     We  are  In 
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an  experimental  period.  A  number  of  dif- 
ferent forms  of  arrangement  have  tooen  triad 
out.  It  Is  too  soon  to  draw  any  flna 
conclusions. 

It  may  well  be  that  in  the  future  such 
consultations  will  lead  to  understanding  on 
certain  more  or  less  generally  aooeptad  rulaa 
of  conduct  concerning  the  oompoaltlon  of 
monetary  reserves  and  perhaps  alao  on  somo 
other  elements  of  monetary  policy  such  aa 
tlxlng  the  various  national  rates  of  Interest 
In  relation  to  each  other.  It  must  not  toe 
forgotten,  however,  that  each  case  must  to* 
Judged  In  the  light  of  the  concrete  circum- 
stances of  the  moment.  No  two  cases  will 
ever  be  exactly  alike. 

It  follows  that  general  rules  can  never 
completely  take  the  place  of  monetary  con- 
sultations between  the  Industrialised  coun- 
tries of  the  West.         | 

COOPXKATION    PUT   TO    TM«  T«8T 

There  Is  every  likelihood  that  the  monetary 
cooperation  of  the  West  will  be  put  to  th* 
test  during  the  next  2  year*.  Tha  minis- 
terial meeting  of  the  QATT  which  cam*  to  aa 
end  on  May  22,  1068,  conoludad  with  an 
agreement  that  fresh  tariff  negotlatlona 
would  be  opened  on  May  4.  lOM.  One  of 
the  most  decisive  conditions  for  a  further 
effort  to  reduce  customs  tariffs  and  other 
trade  barriers  will  no  doubt  be  tha  exlatane* 
of  a  generally  favorable  economic  cUmata  In 
the  Industrialized  countriea,  that  Is  to  say 
the  maintenance  of  full  employment  with 
little  exception  and  a  state  of  approximate 
equlUbrlimi  In  the  balances-of-paymenta. 
Such  are  the  precise  objects  of  monetary 
cooperation. 

Nevertheless  in  the  contemplated  negotia- 
tions within  the  OATT  the  cooperation  of 
the  Weet  will  be  put  to  the  teat  on  a  acale 
much  greater  than  that  of  monetary  poUey 
alone.  In  practice,  if  It  is  desired  to  do 
away  with  trade  barriers  on  a  large  seal* 
there  must  be  a  subatantlal  adaptation  of 
Industry,  agriculture,  and  manpower.  Since 
the  coming  negotiations  will  toe  a  very  Im- 
portant event  from  the  political  point  of 
view,  their  preparation  reqidrea  exceptional 
care.  No  major  aspect  of  the  problems  raised 
by  the  Geneva  decision  must  be  overlooked. 

The  coming  negotiations  have  a  historical 
basis.  They  are,  as  It  were,  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  efforts  which  have  been 
going  on  since  the  Second  World  War  toward 
European  Integration.  The  most  Important 
result  of  these  efforts  has  been  the  estatoliah- 
ment  of  the  C<uxunon  Market,  which  In  turn 
has  set  off  a  chain  of  other  eventa.  Tlien 
followed  the  negotiations  in  Paris  In  1068 
for  a  large  European  Free  Trade  Area  and 
after  their  breakdown,  the  aatatoUahment  of 
the  smaller  free  trade  area,  KFTA;  thla  la 
turn  was  followed  by  the  association  of  Fin- 
land with  EFTA,  the  association  of  Oreeoe 
with  the  Eiiropean  Xconomlo  Community, 
the  negotiations  for  Britain's  entry  Into  th* 
Common  Market  and  finally  th*  new  Ameri- 
can Trade  Expansion  Act,  the  main  objoet  of 
which  was  to  allow  negotiations  with  th* 
EEC  on  the  reciprocal  reduction  of  customs 
tariffs  and  freer  trade  in  agricultiuml 
products. 

The  Issues  at  stake  In  the  forthcoming 
negotiations  are  therefore  of  some  impor- 
Uince.  If,  following  the  breakdown  of  the 
Paris  negotiations  In  1068  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Brussels  negotiations  in  1968 
there  were  to  be  a  failure  in  the  tariff 
nations  at  Geneva  In  1004,  the  oonsequc 
for  Western  cooperation  as  a  whole  might 
become  extremely  grave  even  on  the  purely 
political  plane.  On  the  economic  plane  the 
result  would  probably  be  a  new  wave  of  pro- 
tectionism and  Isolationism  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  disappointment  wbleh 
follows  the  frustration  of  an  attempt  at 
progress  generally  has  results  of  thla  kind. 


ADAPTATION  OP  ZMSTTanT 

There  are  still  many  questions  to  be  settled 
about  the  methods  and  formulas  of  the 
contemplated  tariff  negotiations,  but  theae 
problems  will  be  discussed  In  the  organs 
of  the  GATT  before  the  opening  of  the  nego- 
tiations proper  and  we  need  not  therefore 
oonoem  oxirselves  with  them  here.  Let  tis 
rather  consider  tiie  problems  of  adaptation 
i^ilch  will  arise  in  the  various  sectors  of  the 
national  economies  if  we  embark  upon  the 
progressive  reduction  of  barrters  to  Interna- 
tional trade.  It  Is  only  so  far  as  we  find 
ourselves  able  to  surmount  these  difficulties 
that  we  can  dare  to  pursue  an  expansionist 
policy  In  the  field  of  trade. 

Eur(^>ean  Industry  has  for  many  yeers  been 
In  a  period  of  constantly  Intensified  compe- 
tition. There  was  first  of  all  the  Europefm 
Uberallaatlon  of  trade,  that  is  to  say  the 
progreaslve  abolition  of  quantitative  restric- 
tions foUowed  by  the  very  rapid  lowering  of 
the  Internal  customs  tariffs  of  the  EEC  and 
EPTA,  the  result  of  which  was  an  excep- 
tional Increase  in  trade  In  Industrial  prod- 
ucts between  member  coxintries.  Not  only 
waa  the  adaptation  to  an  enlargement  of 
trade  accomplished  without  major  dlfflculty 
but  at  the  same  time  the  competitive 
strength  of  European  Industry  in  world  mar- 
kets was  reinforced  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
Keener  competition  has  unquestl<mably  been 
an  Invaluable  stimulus  to  European  Industry. 

Obviously,  ths  industrial  progress  of  Eu- 
nH>*  hss  been  nK>re  marked  In  some  branches 
than  In  others,  and  It  may  well  be  that  In 
some  branches  of  Industry  production  has 
declined.  In  a  generally  favcMrable  economic 
atmosphere,  however,  the  labor  thus  lib- 
erated can  be  absorbed  fairly  easily. 

American  indiistry  was  In  the  forefront 
of  world  Industrial  development  in  the  20th 
century.  The  recovery  of  Europe  haa,  how- 
ever, probably  deprived  the  Americans  of 
some  of  their  lead.  It  therefore  seems  that 
In  the  case  of  n.S.  industry  also  an  en- 
largement of  markets  and  keener  com- 
petition wotild  be  a  very  valiiable  stimulus. 
The  Initiative  taken  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  proposing  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  to  Congress  was  undoubtedly  in- 
spired by  thoughts  of  this  kind. 

There  is,  however,  one  special  problem 
which  will  arise  for  Western  industry  If  freer 
entry  Into  Western  countries  Is  accorded  to 
manufactures  from  low  wage  countries,  that 
is  to  say  from  countries  which  are  now  poor 
but  are  in  the  process  of  development. 

An  increase  In  the  exports  of  these  coun- 
tries will  be  necessary  and  there  Is  every  in- 
dication that  this  problem  will  play  an  Im- 
portant part  In  the  coming  tariff  negotia- 
tions. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  over  the  next 
few  decades  a  division  of  labor  may  be  con- 
templated between  the  Weetan  ooiintries 
and  the  countries  which  are  launching  out  to 
modem  Indtutriallzation.  These  countries 
will  have  fairly  low  wages  but  they  will  not 
have  all  the  technical,  commercial  and  ad- 
ministrative advantages  of  Western  Industry. 
It  follows  that  in  some  branches  or  for  some 
products  production  coats  may  be  lower  In 
the  poor  ooiintries  whereas  In  other  l»'anches 
or  for  other  products  the  West  will  keep  its 
lead. 

We  must  Identify  these  problems  so  as  to 
know  the  tasks  which  will  face  us  In  con- 
nection with  the  adaptation  of  Indtistry. 
During  the  next  few  years  however,  imp>orts 
of  manufactures  from  the  poor  countries  will 
probably  be  fairly  limited  in  relation  to 
Western  production  as  a  whole,  which  will 
make  our  task  easier. 

THB    mCSSSAar    KXODUS    PKOM    ACaiCULTCBS 

In  the  q>here  of  agriculture  the  problems 
vrlll  be  much  more  dllkult  because  European 
and  American  agriculture  are  already  very 


Inadequately  adjusted  to  modem  conditions. 
Production  per  man-hour  U  much  lower  than 
In  Industry  and  most  farmers  therefore  find 
themselves  In  a  social  position  which  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  The  reason  Is  that  there 
are  still  a  large  number  of  small  farms,  es- 
pecially In  mountain  districts  which  do  not 
allow  the  use  of  modem  techniques  or  even 
the  full  use  of  the  family  labor  force. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  adaptation  to 
the  extraordinary  changes  which  have  come 
about  during  the  last  100  years  is  harder  In 
agrictilture  than  in  Industry.  As  the  stand- 
ard of  living  rises  a  decreasing  proportion  of 
Income  Is  spent  on  agricultural  products. 
The  consequence  Is  that  a  steadily  diminish- 
ing proportion  of  the  population  has  to  be 
employed  In  agrlcultiu^.  "Hils  Is  an  ines- 
capnble  trend  which  Is  particularly  marked 
In  a  period  of  rapid  economic  growth  such 
as  the  present. 

But  the  necessary  exodus  from  agricul- 
ture Is  difficult  because  the  life  of  the  peasant 
Is  a  traditional  life  and  very  often  an  iso- 
lated life.  Families  are  therefore  very  re- 
luctant to  leave  their  villages  and  go  to  the 
towns.  It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that 
agriculture  has  been  strongly  protected  since 
the  lOSO's  and  even  over  a  large  part  of  Eu- 
rope since  the  IBSO's.  The  effort  has  been 
made,  as  it  were,  to  protect  the  peasants 
against  the  necessary  exodus.  The  resxilt  is 
that  agrictilture  today  still  has  a  labc»-  force 
which  Is  much  too  large,  including  a  great 
niunber  of  small  farmers. 

Obviously  It  has  been  possible  to  retard 
the  Inevitable  exodus  to  some  extent  but  In 
the  long  run  this  Is  a  policy  of  despair.  These 
measures  of  protection  and  subsidy  may  per- 
haps have  made  life  easier  for  the  politicians 
of  past  generations  but  In  return  they  have 
made  It  much  more  difficult  for  the  states- 
men of  today  and  especially  for  ministers  of 
agriculture. 

We  have  reached  a  stage  where  protection 
and  subsidies  have  caused  excess  production 
In  the  West.  The  position  has  become  some- 
what dangerous.  The  traditional  food-Im- 
porting countries  desire  to  cut  down  their 
Imports,  while  the  exporting  countries  for 
their  part  desire  to  Increase  their  foreign 
sales.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  points  of 
view  clash  so  regrettably  in  dlsctisslons  on 
agrlcultiiral  policy.  It  Is  enough  to  refer  to 
the  divergence  between  Gennany  and  France 
In  the  negotiations  on  the  common  agricul- 
tural policy  of  the  Siux>pean  Community  and 
the  discussion  between  the  United  States  and 
the  representatives  of  continental  Europe  on 
the  entry  of  American  foodstuffs  Into  Europe. 

How  can  we  get  out  of  this  impasse?  It 
is  a  very  serious  and  very  complicated  prob- 
lem. It  must  be  bandied  as  a  matter  of 
urgency  because  if  we  fall  to  tackle  this  ques- 
tion In  the  Immediate  future  not  only  may 
agriculture  find  Itself  in  an  unbearable  situ- 
ation within  the  next  few  years  but  Bur(^>e(m 
and  Atlantic  eo<^>eratlon  will  perhaps  be 
Jeopardised  by  dlsoord  between  exporting  and 
Impending  countries. 

It  is  not  possible  to  deal  with  the  whole 
of  this  delicate  problem  here.  Two  points 
which  appear  essential  should,  however,  be 
emphasized. 

TOWASO    A    WOSLD   SCONOIIT 

Over  the  last  10  years  there  hss  been  large- 
scale  exportation  toward  some  underde- 
veloped countries  of  agricultural  products 
mainly  from  North  America.  Since  the  im- 
porting countries  are  poor,  these  exports 
have  had  to  be  financed  by  credits  on  favor- 
able terms.  It  seems,  however,  that  there 
will  be  a  growing  market  In  the  overpopn- 
lated  countries  of  Asia  during  the  next  few 
years.  We  must  therefore  consider  how  these 
exports  can  be  made  an  Integral  part  of 
Western  development  aaslstance  policy. 
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It  is  eertaia  Ibat  oports  of  thia  kind  will 
at  tha  Mma  Vtmm  balp  to  aolve  tha  a^cul- 
tnral  problaaM  of  Vbm  Waat.  but  ttila  policy 
rauat  be  panmati  with  caution  ao  aa  to  aTcld 
furtbar  diatarbaaaa  of  a^iicultunU  markata. 
Purtbarmora,  tt  aaama  obrknia  from  tba  workl 
point  of  Ttow  tiMt  tha  two  larga  Nortn 
American  LHWuUilai  with  a  sparaa  popula- 
tion ha^a  aa  aBormoaa  ralatlve  advantage 
over  oartala  tmoattf  populated  Asiatic  coun- 
trlaa  Uko  ladla  aad  Vaklatan  in  the  supply 
of  agvlcultvina  jpodtuffi. 

Tha  other  polat  I  ahould  like  to  sUeaa  U 
that  by  Ita  vary  aatiirt  Um  problem  of  low 
tocomaa  In  agrtawltura  la  a  aodal  problem. 
It  muat  ba  traalart  aa  eucli.  It  would  be 
better  to  glva  tha  paaaanta  aocial  aaalstance 
rather  than  guamntaa  them  artlUcl&l  prices 
and  thus  anoouia^  production  which  can- 
not be  aoAd. 

In  the  caaa  of  young  people  from  the  vll- 
lagea  tha  beat  aotutton  would  be  to  provide 
tham  with  gHMtal  education  and  vocational 
training  wlUoh  would  allow  them  to  enter 
industry  or  tba  modem  public  aervlcea. 

In  many  oooBtrtea  thla  conatructlve  policy 
haa  already  heen  darted.  It  must  be  farther 
extended  and  <tov«loped,  since,  aa  I  have  In- 
dicated. It  !■  baaleally  a  problem  of  adapta- 
tion to  '•>'■«' t*-w  etrctimatancea. 

Aa  we  know.ttMae  problema  are  extremely 
delicate.  We  aiwet  therefore  act  with  some 
caution.  We  nraet.  howerer.  not  be  blind 
to  the  fact  that  the  aituatlon  Is  becoming 
aotnewliat  ilangeimie 

That  Is  tha  core  of  the  problem  of  trade. 
The  axpaniioa  of  trade  la  one  of  the  In- 
evitable coBsaqnaBeea  of  modem  technique. 
Tha  Weat  has  bean  tha  leader  and  pioneer 
In  creating  thla  technique,  among  other 
things  in  the  spbara  of  means  of  transport 
which  has  taRMght  the  contlnenu  doeer 
tofsthar.  The  ap|aa|Mrlate  conclttalans  muat 
ba  drawn  la  the  aiattar  of  trade  policy. 

Today  thtf  world  can  be  circled  In  90  min- 
utes. In  the  tattm  ot  thla  Impreaalve  fact 
tha  Ideas  of  r***'"*r'  or  continental  laola- 
ppear  to  be  thoroughly  obaolaCe  and 
ludloraua.  The  only  possible  solution 
la  a  nkoveaoent  toward  a  genuine  world 
economy.  The  West  must  once  again 
oa  the  role  of  leader  In  this  movement. 


[Prom  the  WashlBfton  (D.C  )  Poet.  Sept   2. 
IMS  I 
jfOr  TuxoBioTs 


(By  Harvey  H.  Segal) 

(Nora. — Harvey  B.  Segal,  a  farmer  profea- 
sor  of  econcBBlOB  at  Hew  Tork  University's 
School  of  BoitBeas  Administration  and  at 
Batgara  UnlvMalty.  is  aa  edltorUl  writer  for 
the  Waahlactea  rost.  His  column  will 
appear  on  IfOsidi^.) 

Slaoe  196aL  «hea  the  return  to  general 
currsacy  oonvsttlbAmy  subjected  the  inter- 
national larmslary  laarhantant  to  asvera 
presstirss.  th«w  haa  beaa  aa  essentially 
aterUe  dlatoc  hstwssn  proponenU  of  re- 
form and  praothUng  oaatral  bankers. 

The  Utaat  aad  aafertuaataly  dlaappotnt- 
Ing  Installment  appears  la  the  August  ntim- 
ber  of  the  Monthly  Ravlew  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Mew  Tork.  It  la  a  curious 
place  entitled  "OonveraaUons  on  Interna- 
tional Plnance,"  the  Joint  product  of  four 
central  hanking  oAdals:  C.  A.  Coombs  of 
the  New  Tork  Md«ral  Beaerve  Bank.  M.  Dele 
of  tha  Baaqoe  Natloaale  Sulaae,  B.  RanalU 
of  tha  Banoa  dltaUa.  and  J.  Tuengeler  of 
the  Deotsoha  BwarlMtisiit.  All  have  been 
Intimately  lawlvad  ta  foreign  exchange  op- 
eratloaa  and  their  notee  were  published 
"with  the  thooght  that  they  would  be  of 
latereat  to  a  wMv  pubUe." 

Tha  f ntli'  It  <r  the  pteeent  gold-exchange 
B^uidard  lysl— .  whleh  the  four  bankers 
aeeapt  bolls  «Mm  ta  this:  Oold  produotlosi 
adds  far  lasa  to  the  inesMtary  stock  thaa  to 
neceesary  to  ooaiDS*  growhag  voluma  at 
International  trade,  and  therefore  the  dollar 
reserves  of  countrlea  other  than  the  United 
States  must  be  continually  expanded.     But 


dollar  additions  to  International  liquidity — 
or  the  means  of  payment — can  be  made  only 
if  the  United  States  runa  balance-of-pay- 
menta  dafWlta.     But  there  Is  the  dilemma. 

Continuous  deOclta  subject  the  Inter- 
national value  of  the  dollar  to  Inordinate 
pressures  and  Inhibit  the  efforts  to  stimulate 
the  growth  of  the  domestic  economy.  On 
the  other  band,  a  U.S.  surplus  would  dimin- 
ish International  liquidity  as  other  countries 
used  dollar  reeerves  to  settle  their  laterna- 
tkjnal  accounts 

The  authors  of  the  'Conversations"  ac- 
knowledge this  dUenuna.  but  In  attempting 
to  come  to  gripe  with  It  they  rely  essentially 
on  faith  In  the  propoaltlon  that  solutions  to 
difficult  economic  problems  will  somehow 
emerge  through  the  pursuit  of  well-estab- 
lished  practices. 

To  cope  with  the  recurrent  preesurea  on 
the  dollar,  they  would  rely  heavily  upon  cur- 
rency swaps  and  salea  of  US.  Treasury  obli- 
gations that  are  denominated  In  foreign  cur- 
rendee.  The  effectiveness  of  these  devices 
In  shoring  up  currenclee  over  the  short  run 
cannot  be  doubted.  But  they  do  little  to 
resolve  the  basic  conflict  with  which  the 
United  Statea,  the  prtnclpcU  reeerve-currency 
country.  Is  now  confronted  The  raising  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System's  discount  rate 
In  July,  when  5  7  percent  of  the  labor  force 
was  unemployed,  was  the  last  of  a  series  of 
efforts  to  defend  the  dollar  which  have  run 
counter  to  the  domestic  goals  of  higher  em- 
ployment and  more  rapid  rate  of  ecorx)mlc 
growth. 

Nor  are  the  four  central  banltera  any  more 
convincing  when  they  turn  to  the  second 
horn  of  the  dilemma;  the  contraction  of 
international  liquidity  that  would  occur 
when  and  If  the  United  States  achieves  a 
balance-of -payments  surplus  That  prob- 
lem, they  are  confident,  would  be  dispensed 
with  by  the  announced  willingness  of  the 
United  States  to  accumulate  reserve*  of  for- 
eign currencies.  In  their  words  "a  truly  revo- 
lutionary development  which  haa  added  a 
new  dimension  to  the  International  financial 
system." 

But  would  an  international  monetary 
mechanism  based  on  a  multiple  currency 
sundard  and  multiple  currency  reserves  be 
stable?  Suppose  that  one  of  the  currencies 
widely  held  as  a  reserve  suddenly  became 
weak.  Could  Its  value  then  be  maintained 
In  the  face  of  pressures  through  a  series  of 
currency  swaps  and  loans? 

Perhape,  but  It  would  seem  that  the 
scheme  that  the  central  bankers  envisage 
embodies  the  same  weaknesses  that  plagued 
the  national  banking  system  between  1863 
and  1913.  Under  that  system  country  banks 
kept  reserves  In  Reserve  city  banks  and  Re- 
serve city  banks  held  theirs  In  central  Re- 
serve city  banks.  Recurrent  panics  toppled 
the  credit  pyramid  because  there  was  no 
ultimate  source  of  liquidity  In  the  shape 
of  a  central  banking  Institution. 

The  problem  of  the  International  monetary 
system  Is  roughly  analogous,  save  for  the 
complication  Introduced  by  the  various  na- 
tional ciu-rencles.  What  Is  needed  la  a  cen- 
tral bank  for  central  banks,  a  supernatlonal 
Institution,  the  embryo  of  which  already 
exists  In  the  form  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

Yet  the  central  bankers'  remarks  on  ex- 
panding and  Increasing  the  "automatlclty" 
of  the  IMP'S  drawing  facilities  are  extremely 
cautious,  and  their  conception  of  that  In- 
stitution's future  role  is  shrouded  In 
amblgxUty. 

While  the  sincerity  of  this  effort  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  It  brings  to  mind  a  pas- 
sage In  Walter  Bagehot's  classic  "Lombard 
Street."  written  M  years  ago.  EHstreased  be- 
cansa  the  directors  of  tha  Bank  (M  Kngland 
were  not  acquainted  with  relevant  prin- 
ciples.   Bagebot   remarked    that 

"They  could  not  be  expected  themselves 
to    discover    such    principles.     The    abstmci 


thinking  of  the  world  is  never  to  be  ex- 
pected from  persons  In  high  places;  the 
administration  of  first-rate  current  transac- 
tions Is  a  most  engrossing  business,  and 
those  charged  with  them  are  usually  but 
little  Inclined  to  think  on  points  of  theory, 
even  when  such  thinking  most  nearly  con- 
rerns  those   transactions." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  with  great 
pleasure  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  When  the  Senator 
from  New  York  announced  last  week 
that  he  would  make  the  speech  he  Ls 
making  today,  I  commended  the  Senator 
at  the  time  and  I  said  that  he  was  well 
qualified  to  make  this  kind  of  speech. 

The  speech  the  Senator  has  made  Is 
one  of  the  outstanding  speeches  made  In 
the  Senate  this  year.  Certainly  in  this 
field  It  is  without  question  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  constructive. 

The  Senator  has  made  an  unusual 
speech  with  respect  to  the  international 
balance-of -payments  problem,  because 
he  has  not  selected  one  or  two  or  three 
aspects  of  it,  but  has  dealt  with  the 
whole  problem  comprehensively.  In  my 
judgment,  he  has  gone  directly  to  the 
crux  of  the  problem. 

The  Senator  started  his  speech  by 
.stating  realistically,  honestly — and  I 
think  accurately — the  great  serlou&ness 
of  the  problem.  He  dealt  with  capital 
movements  and  what  we  can  do  about 
them,  in  a  critical  way  which  was  also 
constructive.  He  dealt  with  tourist  re- 
strictions; with  the  elimination  of  non- 
tariff  barriers,  a  subject  often  neglected 
and  very  seldom  mentioned,  though  it  is 
important;  with  the  burden  of  defense 
expenditures;  with  export  incentives; 
with  the  possibility  of  removing  the  gold 
reserve  reQulrements;  with  additional  In- 
ternational liquidity  needs :  and  also  with 
the  slow,  basic  economic  adjustment 
which — I  am  sure  he  agrees  with  me — Is 
fundamental,  and  which  we  must  reach. 
There  is  one  principle  which  I  believe 
has  pervaded  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  which  I  think  is  quit* 
Important  and  which  I  think  we  have 
neglected.  That  Ls  the  great  force  and 
power  this  Nation  possesses  to  enforce 
its  will  and  to  provide  leadership. 

To  give  one  qtilck  example,  in  the  area 
of  influencing  the  flow  of  tourists  the 
Senator  emphasized  that  we  experience  a 
deficit  of  about  $1.4  billion  a  year.  We 
certainly  have  the  power — at  least  the 
threat  of  power — to  Impose  severe  finan- 
cial economic  consequences  on  a  nation 
which  will  not  cooperate. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  agree  that  this  power  would  have 
to  l>e  exercised  with  the  greatest  of  re- 
straint, but  tourists  from  the  United 
States  do  go  abroad,  spending  billions 
of  dollars  a  year,  and  this  gives  us  a  force 
to  require  reciprocation  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  tourist  restrictions  against  tills 
country. 

This  is  also  true  in  the  area  of  for- 
eign aid  and  in  the  area  of  defense,  for 
we  contribute  far  more  than  all  the 
other  countries  combined. 

Since  we  possess  this  kind  of  pwwer. 
we  can  u.se  our  contributions  and  our 
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ability  to  make  the  contributlona  to 
get  the  kind  of  cooperation  which  we 
all  agree  the  free  world  must  have  if  we 
are  to  succeed. 

I  should  like  to  be  a  little  more 
specific  and  perhaps  disagree  a  bit  with 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  Senator  seems  to  disagree — I  am 
not  sure  whether  he  flatly  disagrees, 
or  has  made  a  final  commitment — with 
the  so-called  interest  equalization  tax 
proposal  of  the  administration.  I 
noticed  that  the  Senator  said  at  one 
stage  that  this  plan  has  been  weakened 
by  numerous  exceptions,  including  the 
exemption  of  commercial  bank  loans. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  York  if  In  his  judgment  it  would 
be  better  if  we  did  not  exclude  commer- 
cial bank  loans.  After  all,  the  biU  will 
come  before  the  Senate.  We  can 
amend  it,  and  we  can  make  it  the  Idnd 
of  instrument  we  wish  to  make  it,  so 
as  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  point  out  to  my  col- 
league precisely  my  position  on  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax.  I  believe  it  is 
not  as  good  as  the  technique  of  the 
capital  issues  committee  in  the  New 
York  market.  I  believe,  as  a  result  of 
my  own  research  and  inquiries  in  the 
New  York  market,  that  a  capital  issues 
committee  is  entirely  practical  and 
would  work  to  far  better  effect  than  an 
interest  equalization  tax. 

Now  that  that  has  been  said,  I  will 
not  Inhibit  myself  from  voting  for  the 
interest  equalization  tax  if  it  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate,  if  our  Oovemment  can 
show  a  good  reason  why  it  should  be 
supported.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason 
why  the  Government  should  not  co- 
operate with  a  capital  issues  committee, 
or  encourage  the  organization  of  one. 
The  Oovemment  may  be  able  to  dem- 
onstrate that,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ceptions already  made  to  the  interest 
equalization  tax,  it  still  remains  mean- 
ingful at  least  in  terms  of  a  standby, 
so  that  the  matter  of  capital  flotations 
in  this  country  will  not  run  away  from 
us  even  further  than  it  has — and  we  are 
now  close  to  the  $2  billion  mark. 

I  give  my  views  on  the  subject  in  terms 
of  alternatives.  I  agree  with  the  need 
for  certain  exemptions.  We  had  to 
exempt  commercial  loans.  We  had  to 
exempt  direct  Investments.  We  had  to 
offer  some  indulgence  for  Canada,  which 
is  our  best  customer  in  terms  of  the  sur- 
plus of  exports  from  us,  so  that  we  would 
not  cut  off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face  and 
inhibit  the  best  market  for  our  own  ex- 
ports, heavily  attributable  to  the  flota- 
tion of  capital  issues. 

The  exemptions  deemed  necessary 
have  resulted  in  making  the  whole  pro- 
gram one  of  relatively  small  significance. 
Therefore  I  would  rather  approach  the 
problem  in  a  different  way.  But  if  left 
only  with  the  Interest  equalisation  ap- 
proach, I  am  not  saying  I  would  not  vote 
for  it.  If  it  demonstrated  some  capacity 
as  a  standby  solution,  as  a  sort  of  stop- 
loss  approach  to  capital  flotation  which, 
at  present,  is  running  at  an  aimual  rate 
of  about  $2  billion. 

That  is  an  Important  point.  I  was 
very  careful  in  my  statement  not  to  cut 


off  that  possibility,  but  to  indicate  that 
I  might  support  it  If  I  had  nothing  else 
to  support. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
one  great  value  of  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  is  that  It  leaves  the  determina- 
tion of  what  security  to  Invest  In  to  free 
market  forces?  While  It  is  true  that 
there  is  an  inhibition  to  free  market 
forces  to  some  extent.  It  Is  within  the 
framework  of  the  tax  law,  and  the  deci- 
sion is  left  to  the  investors  to  use  their 
own  judgment  in  Investing  In  the  secu- 
rity of  any  country.  No  nation  will  be 
banned  or  cut  off;  but  this  freedom 
would  not  exist  imder  the  capital  issues 
committee  pro[>osal.  We  are  free  to 
maintain  our  interest  rates  in  this  coun- 
try at  a  level  which  does  not  restrain  our 
economic  activity. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Freedom  is  always  a 
relative  thing,  and  we  are  free;  but  It 
Is  not  as  effective  in  this  respect,  and  It 
is  not  worth  sacrificing  effectiveness  for 
freedom.  After  all,  freedom  is  relative. 
When  the  rediscoimt  rate  is  raised.  In- 
terest rates  are  raised  for  foreigners,  and 
Americans  as  well.  This  is  an  absolute 
act  by  a  government  agency,  or  a  quasi- 
governmental  agency.  We  are  free,  but 
the  market  is  not  permitted  to  seek  Its 
own  level.  We  come  to  the  point  of 
government  decision  that  it  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  raise  the  rediscount 
rate,  so  we  sacrifice  the  right  for  the 
market  to  seek  Its  own  level. 

I  think  the  argument  can  be  made  that 
it  will  cause  the  buyer  considerable  free- 
dom if  he  can  buy  the  security  he  wants 
to  buy,  but  I  point  out  that.  In  my 
opinion,  its  disadvantages  probably  out- 
weigh its  advantages,  if  there  is  some 
other  way  to  do  it  The  disadvantages 
are,  In  the  first  place,  that  it  will  have  no 
effect,  because  even  if  the  equalization 
tax  is  paid.  Interest  rates  will  still  re- 
miain  higher  abroad,  and  I  doubt  that  we 
will  stop  the  outflow  of  American  dollars. 

Second,  there  is  involved  an  area  of 
governmental  control  over  capital  issues; 
and  if  there  is  to  be  any  control,  people 
would  rather  have  the  control  in  the 
hands  of  an  agency  composed  of  govern- 
ment as  well  as  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  at  that  point,  I  point  out  that  we 
can  make  the  remedy  as  effective  as 
desired.  We  can  maintain  whatever  dif- 
ferential is  necessary,  on  the  basis  of 
the  balance  of  payments,  to  put  our  secu- 
rities on  the  same  basis  as  foreign  secu- 
rities. There  is  no  magic  in  the  tax 
flgure  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  We  in  Congress  can  fix  the 
figmre  that  will  protect  us. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct;  but 
protection  involves  adding  a  self-defeat- 
ing provision  In  another  respect.  We 
have  much  to  gain,  since  we  are  the 
biggest  Importer,  exporter,  and  Investor 
in  the  world,  from  economic  viability  and 
prosperity  in  the  world,  which  Is  indis- 
pensable to  us. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
through  the  Interest  equalization  tax, 
would  discourage  rather  than  prohibit 
foreign  fiotatlons.  Markets  abroad  are 
not  as  available  as  markets  in  this  coun- 
try; there  are  cust<Mners  in  the  United 
States  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  buy  for- 
eign securities.    So  we  are  trying  to  find 


our  way,  in  the  most  sensitive  manner, 
and  as  perceptively  as  we  can,  among  the 
main  alternative  remedies.  Among  the 
alternatives.  I  suggest  that  the  capital 
Issues  committee  would  be  more  effective 
and  a  better  remedy,  considering  the 
facts  of  international  finance,  than  the 
interest  equalization  tax. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  Is  an  outstanding  statesman 
because  he  does  not  simply  criticize  and 
say  a  certain  proposal  Is  wrong.  He 
makes  a  constructive  proposal.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  makes  it  easier  for  us  who 
defend  the  present  proposal  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  criticize  his. 

The  Senator  is  pr(HX>sing  a  capital  Is- 
sues committee  composed  of  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  the  Treas- 
ury, and  key  commercial  banks  and 
underwriters,  to  pass  Judgment  on  which 
proposed  foreign  capital  issue  is  consist- 
ent with  our  national  interest.  It  ap- 
pears that  American  citizens  are  to  be 
prohibited  from  investing  in  a  large 
number  of  foreign  issues  on  the  ground 
that  It  is  against  the  national  interest. 
Would  not  this  involve  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  perhaps  billions  of  dol- 
lars, of  foreign  securities,  and  put  us  in 
the  position  of  discrimlnatiiig,  on  a 
specific  basis,  against  the  securities  of 
nationals  in  a  particular  coimtry?  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  policy  would  be 
most  difficult  for  us  to  administer  with- 
out serious  charges  of  discrimination. 
Switzerland  can  do  It,  for  many  reasons 
for  which  we  cannot  do  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  As  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  explained  it,  my  proposal 
sounded  better  than  when  I  made  it.  My 
reason  is  that  it  would  not  necessarily 
restrict  the  fiow  of  dollars.  It  might  in- 
crease the  fiow  of  dollars,  provided  they 
were  dollars  which,  when  utilized  to  buy 
foreign  securities,  were  used  in  our  na- 
tional interest. 

Let  me  give  some  practical  examples. 
For  a  long  time  we  imUed  our  foreign 
aid — the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  fa- 
miliar with  it — and  it  was  almost  a  doc- 
trine of  the  Treasury  and  the  State  De- 
partment. We  were  setting  the  fashion 
In  the  world  by  absolutely  untied  foreign 
aid,  and  were  saying  that,  academically, 
this  was  the  right  way  to  give  aid,  so  the 
country  and  the  person  aided  could  have 
the  entire  range  of  international  com- 
petition in  order  to  use  the  aid  to  the 
greatest  effect. 

We  found  that  that  theory  did  not 
work.  It  was  hurting  us.  We  were  put 
in  the  position  where  we  had  either  to 
cut  off  aid  or  place  some  restrictions 
on  it. 

With  respect  to  the  capital  issues,  we 
are  somewhat  In  the  same  position.  We 
are  still  laboring  under  the  same  aca- 
demic illusion  that  the  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  is  the  better  way,  because  It 
leaves  those  Involved  free  to  raise  money 
and  spend  it  as  they  will. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  that  lux- 
ury at  this  moment,  with  the  imbalance 
of  payments  which  we  have  and  with  the 
restrictions  on  our  international  busi- 
ness. It  would  be  more  to  our  national 
interest  that  there  should  be  security 
fiotation  in  this  country.  That  is  a  more 
effective  measure  to  apply.    The  major 
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fluw  In  th«  armiment  of  the  Senator  from  r*t*)    have   be«n   lnitlate<l   to   Improve    the  to  1318  million  tn  July,  up  sharply  from  •98 

^£^L^^%fv^^t.\mr^I\^w^m^  taland".  ihaky  lnte™»Uo«uU  iMUace  of  pay-  million  In  June.     Tbm  July  cap  ooosUtutad 
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we  »re  tree  to  tndulte  to  » dmaatC  demOP-  Take,   for   Inatance,    the   sterling   crUU   of  porU    over    eiporU    In    any    month    aince 

strmUon  of  ecUIMlWnte  Hbermlian — a  time  1957.     secauae  of  a  perslaUnt  payments  den-  August  1962. 

when   we  are  niffMinf  a  deficit  at  the  clt.  Britain*  gold  and  dollar  reserves,  used  The  list  of  economic  restralnU  Britain  has 

annual  rate  of  18.1  bflllon  In  our  balance  to   settle    foreign    debta,    shriveled    by    Sep-  used    m    the    poetwar   period    to   bolster   Its 

of  payments.  tember  1W7  to  $1,860  million,  down  about  20  exchange  reserves  Is  long.    Bealdee  bank  rate 

The  Otiestlon  Is    what  do  we  do  about  percent   from   the  level   at   the   years  start,  adjustment*     and     other     acUona     already 

,^«     l-J^  _-    „,*    2^  mmtarr  or   forelm  To  halt  th«  decline.  United  Kingdom  author-  noted,  tactics  employed  at  one  time  or  an- 

iilit^w  Jl.««l^      TKait  1- vi-rv  rWr  »*»*  <»  September   19  of  that  y«ir  booated  other  Include  pay  freeze  for  workers,  steep 

**«•      01  p<Wirse  «H.      1™*  "^l^^.     „.:  Brltaina  bank  rate  two  full  pomu  to  7  per-  purchase    taxee    geared    to    crimp    domestic 

Do  we  lesuiet  eqr  tOUrutS  10  SSOQ  a  y*»r  <^nt — twice  the  current  Fed  rale.  sales  of  many  goods  and.  to  reduce  the  drain 

for   ekpeaditui esT     Ho:    we   will   not   do  other  restrictions   were  also  Imposed    In-  on  United  Kingdom   treasury  funds,   higher 

that  If  we  can  aiFOM  It.     Do  we  do  other  eluding   a   freeze   on   Government   spending  charges    for    such    Government    services    as 

thlnCS?     Do   we   try   to    attract    all    the  and   more    stringent   borrowing    regulations  p«,stHge. 

money  In  the  world  to  the  United  SUtee.  for    bank.       The    me""^    were    aimed    at  coMPAaisoN  OF  P«roaMANC. 

""^L^^S^^^I^'^t  iSS^t   SSt  S^'  ^^^  ^r^p^TaTe  r^r  The   Impress  of  BrlUln-.  balance-of-pay- 

rediSCOUntrate.  no4  to  3  "^  percent,  but  ^^Tgood.  out  of  foreign  market*.  nient*  woes  on  Its  economic  growth  Is  sug- 

to  5  pereenA?     Ttm  Brltlah  rai^Kl  it  to  ^^^/^L^  ^    theeTmove.  on   Britain  s  i^^   ^y    matching   United    Kingdom   per- 

7  percent     No.  If  we  did  that,  we  would  ,ocSJn1S2Jv-  w«  Ta^U^    By  Septem-  rormance   against  thoee  of  other  Industrial 

probably    have    •    mimon    unemployed.  ^er  1958.  the  country's  gold  and  dollar  hold-  power.      In  a  recent  ^^lew  of  various  West- 

UnemploymentlS  AttWerous  enough  now.  ^ig,  were  at  »3.120  million,  nearly  70  percent  fn   economies,   the   B»nk  for  International 

I  ask  ^^ «'~—  OOOWmt  that  a  Wall  »i^e  th.  crisis  level  of  a  year  earlier  and  Settlement,  'tated    that  Britain  -economic 

^^^^^^.•s^^i!^^^^''^  "rT"r?^"f^^st^'o"ti.'r7  ssn^on^^eS-tiir vss^';i^irnt h^i! 

by  Alfred   ICatakre.  dMCrlblng   the   dlS-  »"*  't^,'*  °o'  "^  f"V  f^,    f.*     .h?.H  ance-of-payments     obstacle     to     expansion 

astieus  domesMe  •OOnomle  eoOKquences  "^^-     »^.^»    *°f  "Tjf;^,   °"*P"^    T^^  could  be  overcome,  a  better  record  cbuld  be 

of  Britain-,  efforts  to  correct  lU  balance-  ^  ^''^''IfSJ'T^^^lJZ^Jl^^^  achieved  m  the  present  decade.- 

Of-paymentsdeltelt    proM«l    throjO^  J^'^'irTSl^^  U*»  ~rS^^  m7lS^  ,    -^^   '°''<>-^    ^^2*  dramat^  Britain  s 

higher   interest  rates  in   1»57   and    1960  SaaTln   late    1957   to   113    percent   m   mid-  lagging  expansion-    The  percentage.  expre«i. 

be  printed  in  the  RBOOBD  at  this  point,  ^^^      Employment,   at   10«  percent  in   late  ^r  country,  the  average  annual  Increaseof 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  1957.  skldd^  to  104  percent  iKa  few  months  ««^  na  lonal  product   (the  value  of  gooda 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsccn.  -<> -^<*n.  .^In  195^  level.^nt^  rnsTatSS  Tyllrtl  n  hale^  ad^ustTd 

as  follows'  19S9.     By  that  time,  the  United  Kingdom  ex-  ^                                            ■< 

B.nn.»  B.TTarH:    It.  M.a>u«n  To  R.ta«,  "^'•^"S.r'^':^  t^*'!™?'  ''''  '^"^  '*"'  ""                                                             ^^^-'^^ 

aovB    D>am    Hou    Lohom     foe    VnrrwD  '^  ^^  '^^  ^  *  percent 

»iNt«  Brttlah  monetary  authorltlea  were  unable.  o*rm«.nv                                                   7  5 

.«..,*--,    w,K       ,    .  however,  to  leave  the  bank  rate  at  the  4-per-      Jf^f'    Germany 7.5 

(ByAlft«IL.lialabre.  Jr.)  ^^^^  j^^^j  j^^  j^^     Brltalns  reserves  began      L^f;^::,--:, J  ? 

Ijwt  month**  inert  Me  ot  the  Federal  Re-  tumbling  again  in  late  1959.  and  on  January      nJance           4  6 

aerve  dlaoomit  rate  to  SH   percent  from  3  21.  19«0.  the  bank  rate  was  raised  to  5  per-      qlitM-iLnd 4  3 

percent.   In  on*  f  |ni»»  wa.  not  unusual,  cent.     When  the  pressure  on  reserves  per-  o«nadI                                                              ^7 

The  Pedferal  nnin  Board  has  boosted  the  gisted.  the  authorities.  In  a  series  of  step.  qL^^r                                                              «  c 

tntenat  It  ctMrgaa  BMinber   banks  no  lees  were  forced  Anally  In  July  1961  to  bring  the      nTi^nm ^  1 

than  IS  Umca  In  tlM  last  0  years.  rate  back  up  to  the  7-percent  mark.                    HniT«rs'tli« "'  t  n 

^L^  ^SS^i^Sr  *SLlSffim"S^  ^" ""'"°"-  *'"^~  T!!!  '^p""!!^  T'  unlSS  ^iomv::;;:::::::::::::::::  le 

was  most  estraordmary.    For  tne  nrst  ome  ,umer  buying,  so  as  to  free  more  production 

to  the  post-Workl  War  n  era.  the  Fed  raised  f^  export  markeU  and  trim  Import  demand.  The  United  Kingdom  gro»wth  rate,  the  table 

Its  rate  for  reasone  no!  tied  to  happenings  jjownpayments,  normaily  at  the  discretion  ahows.  has  been  slower  than   In  any   other 

tn  tb*  diJUHStlfl   •saaomy.  qj  lenders,  were'  fixed  at  not  leas  than  20  per-  ma)or  Western  country.    And  BIS  studies  re- 

The   rate   boost.   ••   Fed   oOclals    readily  ^j^^  ^^  installment  purchases  of  such  con-  veal  British  expansion  In  some  recent  years 

concede,    was   aimed   at   easing   the  United  gumer    goods   as   autos.   TV   and   ratio   seta  has  been  well  below  the  2.6-percent  average. 

States    worrtsooQ*    Jntsmatlonal   balance-of-  »nd  major  home  appliances.     Also,  a  a- year  There  Is.  of  course,  another  side  to  the  coin. 

payments    dmOeit    and    the    reetilting    gold  repayment  limit  was  slapped  on  a  wide  range  The  restrlcUve  measiires  have  doubtless  en- 

drain.     It  Is  Impoaible  to  aeeertaln  whether  ^j  products  bought  on  credit.  abled  the  pound  to  weather  repeated  devalu- 

the     psymenta     deOeK     wUl     continue     to                         ^tlon  threats.     The  record  also  ahows  that 

worsen-tt   MmpM  sharply    In    the    second  kiefino  orr  imi^tion  Britons  have  suffered  less  InfUtlon  In  recent 

qoartsr— and     niB— sitate    further     Federal  When  the  credit  controls  were  Imposed  In  y^^^    y^^    j^^^^    ^^^    Europeans.      The 

action.  April  I960.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  De-  united    Kingdom    cost-of-living    Index    has 

If  additional  maasures  are  required,  how-  rick   Heathcoat    Amory    told   the    House   of  ^tsen  only  about  10  percent  since  1968.  far 

ever,  a  hint  of  what  may  He  ahead  can  be  commons  that  the  measures  were  to  keep  off  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  corresponding  Increases  in  such 

gleaned   from   a  renew  of   the   balance-of-  mflaUon   and   thereby   give  Britain    a  more  i^^d^  as  France  and  Italy,  where  living  costs 

payments  woes  t^t  ha^  "oenWy  plagued  healthy  external  poslUon.  have  spurted  some  25  percent  since  1958.    It's 

th*  Unttwl  Kingdom.    Tbough  »«»«»^  «-  As  before,  the  effect  of  the  restralnU  on  no   coincidence,    parenthetically,    that    the 

perlsnoB    U   not    nrlcQy   applicable    to    tne  united  Kingdom  reserve  was  swift.     In  July  united  Kingdom  money  supply  (demand  de- 

Unlted  States,  It  tndioates  that  a  balance-  ^g^^  when  the  bank  rate  again  hit  7  percent,  posits  plus  currency  In  clrculaUon)  has  In- 

of -payments    problem    can    be    licked    with  Britain's   holdings   of    gold   and   convertible  creased  leas  recently,  than  that  of  any  other 

stem   action,   but  at   some   cost.  currencies  stood  at  $2,452,800,000,  the  lowest  ^Vest  European  nation 

Discount  rate  increases,  of  course,  tend  to  ^^^^^  j^  3,/    years.    A  short  4  months  later, 

push   up   short-term  interest  charges,   gen-  r,.erves  amounted    to  S3.566  million,   a  45-  "**''  DiamuiUi^iriKs 

erany,  and  curb  eypitfl  outflows  to  countries  percent  rebound  from  July's  low  point.  To  be  sure,  there  are  great  dissimilarities 

offering  mere   attoMttre   returns   to   inves-  ^^^  industrial  production,  at  a  record  in  between   the  British  and   American   econo- 

tors.     An     International     payments     deficit.  _.-.  ,0-1     beran    a    6-month    decline    and  niles.     Britain  s  was  hit  especially  hard  by 

such   as  Amerl^  occurs  when   a  country  ^^  ^^^  return  to  19ers  high  level  untU  mid-  World  War  11  and  has  been  strained  in  the 

spands  more  abro^  than  It  takes  In  from  ^         ^^^^  reserves   rebuilt,    the  postwar   years  by   the  disintegration  of   the 

foreigners.     The  UA  fOM  drain  Is  linked  to  ^                                       percent.     Em-  colonial    empire.      Moreover,    as    an    island. 

!ts    balance-of-payments    problem    because  _,__,_,    ^„  .,  _  ^.^  m  mid- 1961    slml-  Britain    relies    heavily    on    Imported    goods. 

T^Zl^TT^nT'^^iJ^'^  used  to  ^"^^S^p^J^ofse^e'rafmonSl  and  d^  United    Kingdom    Import,    traditionally   ex- 

^JLr*lil°!j^   l2!!r^^\      , ♦  turA  up  a^ln  until   the  second   quarter  of  ^^  ^^HXJrts.  and  thU  places  constant  pres- 

The    Fed^    prevloas   postwar    rate    boost,  j^^      ^     "                                           ^  sure  on  the  country's  balance  of  payments. 

rrt^^?^*?hf*^!SL«o**I!rnnmS°°bv'fn**  Recently.    British    reserves    have    held    at  Th«    ^^r.    the    U.S.    action    to    curb    lu 

inflation   in   the  domestic   economy,   by   in-  ..,_ti_,,_  hi<rh  levels      in   a  burst  of  ooti-  payments  deflclt   can  hardly   be   likened   to 

m^^*,eM^'2SaS?Se  ,i?e\lrhJr  t^n  ml^STniS^  Kll^^om  offlSaHav:  v^^  ">•    drastic    restraints    that    have    h«.n   re- 

.^?^fL!!^rii2^                     ^  »o    "teer    an    expiiisionary    course     in    the  sorted  to  In  Britain.    Some  U.S.  ofllclaJs  even 

the  3-percent  Hnm.  months  ahead.    How  long  this  may  be  posal-  contend    last    month's    half-point    discount 

TH«  lesT  xxratiXNCx  ble.  however.  Is  open  to  question.     Britain's  rate  boost  wont  hamper  continued  business 

Mot  so  In  postwar  Britain.    Without  excep-  living  costs  have  pushed  markedly  higher  In  growth. 

tlon.  recent  IneraHH  of  the  United  Kingdom  recent  months.     And  Just  last  week  it  was  SUU,  the  British  experience  appears  note- 

t>ank  rate  (comparable  to  the  Fed's  disccunt  reported  that  the  nation's  trade  gap  widened  worthy,   as  the  gold  drain  perslsU  and  the 
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payments  deficit  swells.  It  la  sn  esperienoe 
that  America,  with  a  naturally  favorable 
trade  balance  and  a  highly  modem  lnit\iff- 
uial  plant  that  wasn't  ravaged  by  the  war. 
would  presumably  strive  to  avoid  as  the 
decade  once  labeled  the  "soaring  sixties" 
unfolds. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spectfully suffgest  that  one  oi  the  least 
harmful  worries  is  to  create  the  Capital 
Issues  Committee.  In  that  way  we  give 
ourselves  some  discretion  about  where 
and  for  what  reason  we  may  invest  our 
capital.  That  is  the  only  point  We 
are  not  yet  in  the  situation  where  we 
have  complete  freedom  of  action.  We 
must  do  something.  That  question  is. 
What  shaU  we  do? 

Mr.  PROXlflRE.  The  question  is, 
Howfardo  we  wanttogo?  The  Senator 
takes  the  position  that  the  Capital  Is- 
sues Committee  would  flatly — and  it 
would  have  to  do  so  flatly — ^prohibit  in- 
vestments in  certain  countries  or  with 
respect  to  broad  kinds  of  Investments. 
It  would  have  to  do  that  flatly,  to  be 
effective.  The  Senator  would  have  that 
done  in  a  comprehensive  way. 

I  suggest  that  we  follow  the  admtails- 
tratlcm's  procedure,  which  I  believe  to 
be  a  much  more  moderate  approach  to 
a  solution  of  the  problem.  Tliat  would 
discourage  investment  in  this  country 
and  leave  us  free  for  such  investments 
as  we  wanted  to  make.  We  should  also 
follow  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  which  the  administra- 
tion is  pursuing  today  In  other  areas. 
It  seems  to  me.  also,  that  though  we  have 
an  adverse  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion, we  still  have  more  gold  than  any 
other  country  has.  We  can  proceed  with 
greater  prudence  without  moving  in  a 
drastic  fashion  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  committee  which  would  flaUy 
prohibit  investment  in  broad  areas.  In- 
stead of  putting  the  situation  on  a  basis 
where  as  much  freedom  as  possible  is 
left  to  the  investor. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  By  way  of  moving  on  to 
other  ideas,  I  believe  that  the  Capital 
Issues  Committee  is  the  more  moderate 
of  the  two  programs.  If  we  paned  an 
interest  equalization  tax  law.  it  would 
take  a  great  deal  of  work  to  unido  it  when 
we  felt  it  had  served  its  purpose.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  committee  can  be 
set  up  at  10  o'clock  on  a  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  a  week  later,  if  we  do  not  like 
it.  we  can  do  away  with  it.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  kind  of  discipline  Is  much 
less  decisive  and  a  much  less  complete 
commitment  than  would  be  the  case  If 
we  passed  a  law.  If  we  did  pass  a  law. 
I  would  hope  It  would  be  for  only  a  short 
time,  perhaps  for  a  year,  or  for  2  years 
at  most,  and  perhi4>s  we  should  couple 
the  law  with  the  capability  of  termina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  President.  If  we 
found  it  did  not  work  or  If  it  worked  ad- 
versely to  American  interests. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  an  expiration 
date  tied  to  the  act  would  be  desirable. 
There  is  no  question  that  if  it  were  a  law 
it  might  create  some  difficulties.  Never- 
theless, what  I  stiggest  Is  a  much  more 
moderate  approach;  and  it  would  be 
possible  with  such  a  law  to  get  at  the 
problem  in  such  a  way  that  It  wonld  not 
involve  our  relations  with  other  nations 
very    critically.     Purtbennoie   as    this 


problem  is  solved  and  payments  become 
more  favorable,  what  a  Joy  to  vote 
wholeheartedly  and  conscientiously  for 
a  tax  cut. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  one  part  of  the 
Senator's  address  which  comes  to  the 
real  crtix  of  the  whole  problem.   He  says : 

In  the  absence  of  willingness  of  countries 
today  to  allow  their  economies  to  adjust  to 
each  other,  the  maintenance  of  fixed  for- 
eign exchange  rates  means  the  necessity  of 
creating  an  ever-Increasing  supply  of  credit 
for  the  sake  of  financing  a  persistent  Im- 
balance In  a  given  direction. 

This  is  the  real  cnix,  the  real  prob- 
lem. The  Senator  has  put  his  finger  on 
it. 

The  Senator  asks  that  we  improve  our 
financial  agencies  so  that  we  can  have  a 
great  increase  in  international  credit.  I 
believe  that  is  a  most  imp(H-tant  thing  to 
keep  in  mind,  namely,  that  other  coun- 
tries also  must  adjust  I  gain  the  im- 
pression, from  talldng  with  some  econo- 
mists, including  some  who  testified  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  that  we 
need  not  worry  about  the  tntemational 
balance-of -payments  situation,  because 
we  still  have  a  great  deal  of  gold,  and 
that  eventually  things  will  work  out. 

They  will  not  work  themselves  out. 
We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  there 
must  be  some  degree  of  austerity.  The 
program  should  be  gradual;  it  should  be 
practical.  We  do  not  want  further  un- 
onployment.  We  must  not  take  extreme 
measures.  But  we  must  adjust,  and  that 
means  at  least  a  measure  of  austerity, 
of  balanced  budgets  or  lower  deficits,  of 
reduced  coste.  We  must  keep  prices 
down  and  do  all  we  can  to  operate  as 
tiBciently  as  we  can. 

This  is  the  central  idea.  That  is  the 
most  important  lesson  we  can  learn  from 
the  past  Historically,  austerity,  reduc- 
ing cost  was  the  only  way  that  we  could 
solve  the  imbalance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. 

We  know  we  cannot  shove  prices  down 
by  measures  that  would  Increase  unem- 
ployment. On  the  other  hand,  we  can- 
not afford  to  go  "out  into  left  field"  and 
say  we  do  not  need  to  make  adjustments. 
We  must  make  adjustments.  The  em- 
phaaia  should  be  on  how  we  make  them. 

Mr.  8YMINQTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  I  congratulate  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York  for  his  pres- 
entation of  this  all  tanportent  subject  to 
the  Soiate  today.  Unfortunately  I  could 
not  be  present  to  hear  all  of  the  discus- 
sion, but  look  forward  to  studying  the 
Riooto.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Ycack.  has  once  again  dononstrated  his 
Btateananshlp  in  his  presentation  of  this 
thought-provoking  and  constructive  ad- 
dress. It  is  one  of  the  ftaiest  I  have  heard 
on  one  of  the  fundamental  problems  that 
we  now  have  confronting  us  as  a  leading 
free  enterprise  nation.  I  would  ask  the 
Senator: 

BegardleoB  of  what  we  decide — and  I 
hope  that  what  we  do  will  be  the  best 
wa3^ — I  am  impressed  by  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  said;  if  I  imderstand  his  pres- 
entation, it  Is  necessary,  essential,  that 
we  do  something  about  this  continuing 
outflow  of  gold.    Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  that  in  this  regard  I 
do  not  quote  only  myself,  but  I  quote  also 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  has 
given  us  a  year,  and  at  the  most  2  years 
to  solve  this  problem.  He  says  that 
beyond  that  we  cannot  take  this  kind  of 
situation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Recently  I  read  a 
book,  which  I  believe  the  Senator  has 
read  also,  or  has  heard  reference  made 
to  it,  by  Heilbomer  and  Bernstein,  ccdled 
"A  Primer  on  Government  Spending." 

Mr.  JAVrrs.     Yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  a  brilliant  if 
somewhat  overcondensed  book.  It  in- 
timates that  a  school  of  economists  in 
this  country  believe,  in  effect,  that  gold 
Is  relatively  imimportant  as  compared  to 
production.  I  believe  that  not  true  if 
the  thought  is  carried  to  the  point  where 
gold  becomes  unimportant  If  we  con- 
tinue to  lose  gold,  it  seems  clear  that  in 
the  not  too  distant  future  we  win  have  a 
very  serious  situation  develop  in  our 
economy.    Does  not  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  in  the  absence  of  any  (^her  stand- 
ard— except  in  the  field  of  short-term  ad- 
justments through  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  through  the  rela- 
tionship which  exists  ajnnng  the  central 
banks — the  Senator  Is  absolutely  correct, 
in  terms  of  international  credit  That  is 
true  in  the  absence  of  any  other  basis  for 
international  credit  than  dollars,  the 
pound  sterling  and  gold. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  as  to 
what  we  ought  to  do  about  gold.  One 
school  says  that  we  should  do  what  the 
British  did  in  the  blitz  of  1942.  when 
they  sent  an  army  division  to  North 
Africa.  In  other  words,  we  should  take 
the  $12  billion  which  we  have  tied  to  our  ^ 
currency  and  invite  all  the  people  of  the 
world  by  saying  "Bring  your  dollars  and 
we  win  pay  for  them  in  gold,"  and  let 
that  be  the  end  of  it 

Others  say,  "Leave  that  $12  billion  on 
lien." 

I  believe  we  should  do  one  of  two 
things.  We  should  "hit"  the  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments  wiUx  many  ad 
hoc  measures,  and  cut  it  down.  This  is 
too  serious  even  to  deal  with  on  the  basis 
ot  long-term  remedies.  We  must  do 
something  immediate^.  We  can  get  at 
the  problem  through  the  promotion  of 
tourism,  the  reduction  of  tariff  barriers, 
tax  incentives  for  exporte ;  and  we  c»n  do 
something  in  terms  of  foreign  flotation 
of  securities  in  the  United  States,  and 
also  toward  attracting  short-term 
money;  and  so  forth. 

The  fundamental  problem  is  the  fact 
that  the  world  has  not  adjusted  to  itself 
in  terms  of  $200  billion  of  export-import 
trade ;  the  size  of  the  national  economies ; 
and  the  fact  that  people  wHl  no  longer 
take  suffering  merely  because  the  the 
bookkeepers  are  not  doing  a  good  Job. 
That  is  what  it  really  comes  down  to. 
The  latter  aspect  is  what  I  had  hoped  to 
emphasize  so  heavily  in  my  qieech. 

But  to  answer  the  Senator  directly  as 
to  why  we  are  standing  where  we  are. 
while  the  fever  chart  is  operating  on  the 
basis  of  the  old  thermometer,  namely, 
the  gold  we  have,  of  course,  the  Senator 
is  absolutely  correct 
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lir.  SnimaTCnt.  There  is  no  other 
thwinoBieter  w  ean  use  at  thla  time. 

Mr.  JAVm.  llM  Senator  is  exactly 
ooirect. 

lir.  SYlCINQTOir.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  N«w  York,  and  acaln  congrat- 
ulate him  on  tola  moat  able  address. 

Mr.  JAVITB.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mlaaourt. 

Mr.  PROXMIRS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  further 
yield? 

Mr.  JAVITB.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK.  While  I  have  been 
somewhat  crltleal  of  one  or  two  phases 
of  the  Senator's  speech,  it  is  a  great 
speech.  I  have  learned  much  from  it: 
I  am  sure  the  ecrantry  will. 

We  ought  to  keep  one  or  two  things 
in  mind.  First,  there  has  been  an  ad- 
justment of  our  eeonomy  vis-a-vis  the 
world  economy  In  this  sense :  Prices  have 
been  rising  more  rapidly,  and  real  wages 
In  many  Inrtary^a  have  risen  more 
rapidly.  In  other  countries  than  in  this 
country.  Their  Inflation  is  consistently 
worse  andfar  worae  than  ours. 

Bfr.  JAVrrS.  other  countries  are  still 
far  behliMl. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fact  is  that 
their  prices  are  rising  more  rapidly  now. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  Is  an  extremely  responsible 
man.  He  has  handled  this  problem 
well.  Nevertheless.  It  would  not  be  an 
accurate  reflectk>n  of  the  temper  of 
America  aiMl  of  realism  if  we  did  not 
recognize  that  there  is  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  many  persons  that  one  way  to 
help  solve  the  problem  ts  by  reducing  our 
foreign  aid  ahaoply,  by  reducing  our 
troop  commitments  abroad  sharply,  and 
by  reeognlzlnf  ttiat  we  cannot  carry  the 
burden  of  the  worid  on  otir  back  in  the 
way  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

The  Senator  has  partially  dealt  with 
this  question  by  saying  that  we  must 
share  the  defense  burden.  He  said  noth- 
ing about  forelcn  economic  aid.  I  pre- 
sume he  has  not  brought  that  up  because 
such  aid  Is  imperative  if  we  are  to  lead 
the  free  world  against  communism. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  a  number  of  ulti- 
mate alternatives  in  mind,  as  President 
Kennedy  himself  has  said.  It  may  be. 
if  we  do  not  solve  the  problem  in  this 
way,  that  It  will  have  to  be  solved  in  the 
long  run  by  making  certain  sacrifices  in 
the  area  of  ooomion  defense,  vital  as 
those  areas  are.  if  we  are  to  maintain 
financial  leadership,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  ablUty  of  the  United  States  to  lead 
the  free  world  aa  It  has  in  the  past. 

Mr.  JAVITB.  I  am  a  great  believer 
In  the  "carrot  and  stick."  What  the 
Senator  from  Wieeonsin  has  said  exactly 
illustrates  that  point.  I  beUeve  that  for 
us  to  reduce  our  international  commit- 
ments would  be  a  fatal  blow  to  the  strug- 
gle against  cononmiam  and  the  strug- 
gle to  maintain  a  free  world.  Therefore. 
I  would  not  take  that  course  except  in 
extremis.  But  we  are  adults,  and  we 
know  there  may  be  exceptional  situa- 
tions, lliat  is  what  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about  Thetefore,  I  am  advocating 
that  we  use  our  economic  power  and 
time  to  prevent  our  situation  from  de- 
teriorating to  that  end,  on  the  ground 
that  solely  an  appeal  to  reason  to  our 


allies  may  not  accomplish  the  purpose 
That  is  the  essence  of  what  I  have  tried 
to  explain  today. 

I  should  like  to  add  one  further  point. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  ren- 
dered us  all  a  service  in  dramatizing  the 
situation  before  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr  Symington!  spoke.  He  said 
that  we  most  adjust.  I  should  like  to  add 
to  that,  as  a  combination  of  our  common 
thinking,  not  only  that  we  .should  adjust, 
but  that  we  must  adjust.  We  should 
adjust  becau.se  morally  a  nation  which 
has  duties  and  responsibilities  to  itself 
and  its  future  and  to  the  peace  cannot 
waste  itself  away  in  frippery.  We  can- 
not increase  our  gross  national  product. 
much  as  we  love  the  ladies,  producing 
lipstick  and  perfume  and  silk  stocking.s 
We  must  have  the  hard  reality,  the 
muniments  of  power,  in  order  to  retain 
our  place  in  the  world.  Unfortunately, 
in  our  world  the  only  thing  that  toughens 
us  is  competition.  Therefore,  we  do  not 
want  to  Immure  ourselves  from  the  situ- 
ation of  competition,  because  to  do  so 
will  destroy  us;  we  will  decay.  We  must 
keep  In  the  competition.  Therefore,  not 
only  should  we  adjust  to  this  necessity; 
we  must  adjust.  It  is  good  for  our  Na- 
tion that  we  should  know  what  we  are 
doing:  but  we  must  move  out  into  the 
field  of  competition  with  other  nation.s 
and  with  other  combinations  of  nations 
That  is  the  real  way  in  which  we  shall 
keep  ourselves  from  growing  soft.  In 
that  way,  we  shall  keep  ever  ready  to 
meet  whatever  eventuality  life  may  bring 
us 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  It  .seems  to  me  that 
one  t)eneficial  asp>ect  of  adjustment  on 
our  part,  so  called,  is  that  we  tend  to  re- 
strain whatever  other  tendencies  we 
might  have  had  toward  inflation.  We 
fight  to  keep  prices  down.  But  with  In- 
creased international  liquidity  for  which 
many  plead,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
we  may  adjust  later  than  we  should, 
and  that  other  countries  may  adjust  to 
us  by  permitting  their  prices  to  rise  even 
faster.  We  should  be  conscious  of  the 
Intimate,  close  connections  between  our 
International  economic  responsibilities 
and  our  domestic  economic  respon.slblli- 
tles.  The  groups  In  our  Nation  that  suf- 
fer from  Inflation  are.  by  and  lar«e. 
those  that  are  less  economically  and  le!>s 
politically  strong  and  the  least  repre- 
sented. 

At  the  same  time,  this  Is  true  in  other 
countries.  We  may  come  to  a  position 
where  this  association,  In  terms  of  Inter- 
national liquidity,  can  permit  a  greater 
degrree  of  inflation  before  we  have  to  take 
the  hard,  tough,  austere  position  which 
may  lead  to  bringing  prices  under  con- 
trol, which  could  be  seriously  damaging 
to  our  people  and  to  peoples  throughout 
the  world,  unless  we  are  conscious  of  It. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  made 
a  marvelous  speech.  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  be  on  the  floor  to  listen  to  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  By  way  of  sub- 
stantiating how  we  both  feel,  I  am  op- 
posed to  an  Increase  In  the  price  of  gold 
In  dollars.  I  am  rather  of  the  mind  that 
we  ought  to  consider  seriously  revoking 
oiU"  offer  to  buy  gold  at  $35  an  ounce. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  underlined  that  point  in  his 


speech  If  he  did  not  take  this  position, 
there  would  not  have  been  the  same 
urgency  and  force  behind  his  speech.  He 
has  emphasized  in  his  speech  that  we 
must  act  in  this  way;  otherwise,  there  is 
the  grim  alternative  that  he  has  Just 
mentioned,  the  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar, which  would  be  inflationary. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     Exactly. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  would  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  many  Americans. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  I  am  grateful  to  him 
and  to  other  Senators  for  their  partici- 
pation in  the  discussion. 


VISIT   BY    KHRUSHCHEV    TO   PLAS- 
TICS FACTORY  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
newspapers  report  an  incident  that  oc- 
curred in  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia,  while 
Khrushchev  was  visiting  that  country. 
The  reports  say  that  Marshal  Tito  took 
Khrushchev  to  a  model  plastics  factory 
and  there,  with  great  fanfare,  exhibited 
to  Khrushchev  an  achievement  of  the 
Yugoslav  Communist  government  In  the 
establishment  of  a  $40  million  plastics 
plant. 

For  the  building  of  this  plastics  plant, 
the  US.  Government  contributed  $23 
million.  The  alarming  aspect  of  what 
happened  in  Zagreb  resides  in  the  fact 
that  as  the  delegation  arrived  at  the 
plant,  the  flags  of  Yugoslavia  and  of 
Red  Ru.ssia  were  l>eing  flown  on  high,  but 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  no- 
where visible. 

When  Tito  and  Khrushchev  entered 
the  plant,  the  Ru.ssian  newspaper  re- 
porters were  allowed  to  enter.  The  U.S. 
reporters  were  taken  to  the  door,  but 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  plant 
at  all. 

There  is  some  concern  as  to  whether 
Khrushchev  was  even  told  that  the  plas- 
tics plant  was  built  with  the  dollars  of 
American  taxpayers.  There  is  some 
question  whether  the  people  of  Yugo- 
slavia know  that  $23  million  of  U.S 
money  was  used  for  the  construction  of 
that  establishment. 

I  believe  that  at  this  time  we  can  well 
ponder  again  to  which  area  the  thinking 
of  Tito  is  oriented.  Is  it  to  his  benefac- 
tor, the  United  States,  or  is  it  to  the 
person  with  whom  he  contends  he  is  in 
disagreement?  I  cannot  help  feeling 
strongly  that  our  generosity  is  thus  dealt 
with  in  a  brutal  and  unjustifiable  way. 
and  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  why  we  are  giving  such  extrava- 
gant aid.  amounting  to  $2,500  million,  to 
Tito,  who  contends  the  Communist 
economy  has  rebuilt  Yugoslavia.  He 
does  not  tell  the  truth,  for  Yugoslavia 
has  been  rebuilt  by  the  $2,500  million 
supplied  by  the  Browns,  the  Greens,  the 
Whites,  the  Fergusons,  and  all  the  other 
people  of  our  country,  through  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes. 


MAGSAYSAY    AWARD    TO    PEACE 
CORPS  IN  ASIA 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  week,  announcement  was 
made  that  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in 
Asia — now  numbering  over  1,000 — have 
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collectively  been  named  to  receive  this 
year's  Ramon  Magsaysay  Award  for  In- 
ternational Understuidlng.  The  Mag- 
saysay Award  has  been  termed  Asia's 
equivalent  to  the  Nobel  Prlae. 

As  further  distinction,  these  men  and 
women  are  the  first  nonresident  West- 
erners ever  to  be  so  honored. 

All  Americans  can  on^  take  deep 
pride  In  this  outstanding  tribute  to  these 
accomplishments  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
We  should  be  grateful  for  the  high  honor 
they  bring  our  Nation  In  their  contri- 
bution toward  a  better  life  for  these 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoso,  the  press  release,  dated  August 
23.  announcing  this  award,  together  with 
background  memorandums  thereon;  and 
also  an  editorial  from  the  Philippines 
Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release, 
memorandums,  and  editorial  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro.  as  fol- 
lows: 

PSACS   COBPS. 

Washington.  V.C^  August  29a9€3. 
Peace  Corps  Director  Sajrgant  Shrlvcr  hu 
aoc«pbe<l  an  Invitatioa  to  go  to  M*""» 
August  ai  to  r*c«iva  tba  Bamon  MagMyaay 
Award  fckr  IntanuttloiuU  Undantanxtlng  fax 
behalX  of  Peace  Ckirps  voiuntaers  In  11  Asian 
natlona. 

President  Macapagal  of  the  Philippines 
Republic  will  present  the  award  to  Mr. 
Bhrlver  in  ceremonies  to  be  held  In  Manila, 
Saturday  evening,  August  81. 

The  Magsaysay  Award  la  tbe  finest  tribute 
Peace  Ckirps  volunteers  have  received."  Bhrl- 
ver said.  "They  are  tbe  first  group  of 
Americans  to  receive  the  award.  We  are 
deeply  gratified  and  very  pleased." 

Established  In  1068  to  honor  tbe  late 
President  of  the  Philippines,  the  Magsaysay 
Award  recognlres  persons  in  Asia  who  "exem- 
plify his  greatness  In  spirit,  integrity,  and 
devotion  to  liberty."  It  has  been  termed 
Asia's  equivalent  to  the  Nobel  Price. 

The  1963  award  was  given  to  the  volitnteers 
"for  their  contribution  to  work  among  people 
and  service  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  human- 
ity in  a  direct  and  personal  way." 

In  commenting  edltorUUy  on  the  awards. 
the  Manila  Evening  Mews  said:  "In  22 
months  of  quiet  and  sometimes  painful, 
ofteD  discouraging  labor.  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers who  came  to  this  part  of  the  world 
have  secured  a  verdict  not  before  vouchsafed 
to  any  other  foreign  group.  What  mllllotis 
of  dollars  In  machinery  and  foodstuff  and 
other  material  gifts  had  failed  to  aoeompUsh. 
the  Peeoe  Corps  workers  aohteved  In  tass 
than  a  years — an  understanding  with  Asian 
peoples  that  promises  to  pass  all  testa." 

Tht  Philippines  Herald  termed  the  award 
"a  signal  honor,  for  the  award,  normally  for 
Asians,  Is  being  conferred  this  time  <»  per- 
sons who,  while  not  of  the  region.  hav«  con- 
tributed to  the  cause  of  peace  and  tindsr- 
Btandlng  in  this  area.  That  the  honor  is 
niost  deserved,  everyone  will  heartily  agree." 

Volunteers  serving  In  Afghanistan,  Paki- 
stan. India,  Nepal.  Ceylon,  Thailand,  Indo- 
nesia. Malaya,  North  Borneo.  Sarawak,  and 
the  Philippines  were  cited  by  the  award 
foundation.  The  foundation  also  com- 
mended the  work  of  volunteers  serring  In 
the  Near  E:a8t,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Presently  there  are  about  2,000  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  serving  or  in  training  to  serve  in 
Asia.  Worldwide,  there  are  e.6S7  TOlunteers 
currently  overseas  or  In  training.  Tliaj  are 
serving  In  47  different  nations,  all  over  the 
world. 

In  Its  award  citation  the  Magsajsay  ]ft>tui- 

datlon  said  of  the  volunteers:  "The  problem 
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of  achieving  peace  amidst  the  tensions  and 
dangers  of  a  nuclear  age  occupies  the  mind 
of  much  of  the  human  race,  yet  few  within 
It  discover  a  useful  way  to  contribute.  In 
reafinnlng  the  eesentlal  community  of  in- 
terest of  all  ordinary  people,  regardless  of 
creed  or  nationality,  the  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers belong  to  that  snuUl  but  growing  fra- 
ternity who  by  their  Individual  efforts  do 
make  a  difference." 

The  award  carries  with  It  a  cash  prise  of 
$10,000.  Uke  the  Nobel  Prize,  there  are  sev- 
eral categories  of  the  Magsaysay  Award:  In- 
ternational understanding  government  serv- 
ice, public  service,  community  leadership, 
Utesature,  and  journalism. 

Past  award  winners  have  Included  the 
Dalai  Lama,  Malayan  Prime  Minister  Abdul 
Rahman.  Thai  civic  leader.  Nilawan  Plntong, 
Indonealan  public  health  physician,  Raden 
Kodljat.  Burmese  social  worker,  Daw  Tee  Tee 
Luce.  British  nUsslonary  doctor,  81r  Henry 
TMstram  Holland,  Indonesian  labor  leader, 
Koesna  Poeradlredja.  and  Mother  Teresa. 
founder  of  the  Missionaries  of  Charltv  In 
India. 

MnCOKANDXTM  ON  THK  RAMON  MaOSATBAT 
AWAU) 

The  Ramon  Magsaysay  Awards,  established 
In  1958  and  given  annually,  is  one  of  Asia's 
highest  honors.  Established  to  honor  the 
late  President  of  the  Philippines,  the  award 
gives  recognition  to  persons  in  Asia  who  "ex- 
emplify his  greatness  of  spirit.  inte<frlty.  and 
devotion  to  liberty." 
The  award  is  given  In  five  fields  each  year : 
Oovemment  service:  Outstanding  service 
In  the  public  interest  In  any  branch  of 
government  or  the  military. 

Public  service:  Outstanding  service  for  the 
public  good  by  a  private  citizen. 

intematlonal  understanding:  Advance- 
ment of  international  amity,  building  of 
friendship  between  peoples  of  different 
countries. 

Commtmlty  leadership:  Action  that  would 
help  the  man  on  the  land  to  have  fuller  op- 
portunities and  a  better  life. 

Journalism  and  literature;  Effective  writ- 
ing and  publishing  as  a  power  for  public 
good. 

Sach  of  the  five  awards  carries  a  cash  prize 
of  $10,000.  The  board  of  the  Magsaysay 
Vtoundatlon  may  omit  awards  In  one  or  more 
categories  In  a  given  year  If  they  do  not  find 
an  appropriate  candidate. 

The  awards  are  persented  each  year  in 
Manila  on  August  31,  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Ramon  Magsaysay. 

Some  distinguished  past  winners  of  the 
award  are  as  follows: 

Dalai  Lama,  Tibet,  winner  Community 
Laaderahlp  Award.  1959. 

Chintamon  Deshmukh,  Joint  winner.  Oov- 
emment Service  Award  in  1959.  a  former 
Finance  Minister  of  India,  currently  presi- 
dent of  the  Indian  International  Center  in 
New  Delhi. 

Jose  Vaaques  AguUar.  PhlUpplnes,  joint 
winner,  Oovemment  Service  Award,  1959. 

Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  Putra  Alhal,  win- 
ner. Community  Leadership  Award,  1960, 
Prtme  Minister  of  Malaya. 

H.  Koesna  Poeradlredja,  Indonesia,  and 
Palayll  Narayanan,  Malaya,  joint  winners, 
Cnmmnnlty  Leadership  Award,   1942. 

Mochtar  LutXs,  Indonesia,  winner.  Jour- 
nalism and  Llta«ture  Award.  1968. 

Tarale  Vlttaohl.  Ceylon,  winner  Journalism 
an  J  Literature  Award.  1060. 

iniawan  Plntong.  Thailand,  winner  Public 
Semce  Award,  1961. 

The  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  the  first 
Bonnald^nt  Wtotemers  ever  to  wtn  the 
award.  Only  osm  other  American  has  won 
tb«  award.  In  1$61.  GenevteTe  Caulflald  was 
given  the  Award  in  International  UiKlsr- 
standlng  "In  recognition  of  her  International 
cltiaenship  in  guiding  to  full  and  useful  lives 


those  In  other  lands  afflicted  like  herself  by 
blindness."  Miss  Caulfleld  has  worked  in 
Japan,  Thailand,  and  Is  now  In  Vietnam 
where  she  runs  a  small  elementary  school  for 
the  sightless  In  Saigon. 

Often  caned  the  Nobel  Prize  of  Asia,  the 
Magsaysay  Award  is  given  to  persons  or 
groups  working  in  1  or  more  of  the  26  Asian 
nations.  This  year's  Award  in  International 
Understanding  Is  being  given  to  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  working  In  11  Asian  countries: 
Philippines.  Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  India, 
Nepal,  Ceylon,  Thailand.  Indonesia,  Malaya, 
North  Borneo,  and  Siu^wak. 

While  the  award  cites  specifically  the  ac- 
complishments of  persons  In  Asia,  the  board 
also  commended  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
serving  In  the  Near  East,  Africa,  and  South 
America. 

The  board  stated:  "The  problem  of  achiev- 
ing peace  amidst  the  tensions  and  dangers 
of  a  nuclear  age  occupies  the  mind  of  much 
of  the  human  race,  yet  few  within  it  discover 
a  useful  way  to  contribute.  In  reaffirming 
the  essential  community  of  interest  of  all 
ordinary  people,  regardless  of  creed  or  na- 
tionality, the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  belong 
to  that  small  but  growing  fraternity  who  by 
their  Individual  efforts  do  make  a  differ- 
ence." 

BACKCEOUm}  INrOEMATION  ON  TBX  PEACE  CORPS 
IN   ASIA 

The  Peace  Oorps  presently  has  1.262  volun- 
teers at  work  in  Asia,  with  another  604 
candidates  in  training  for  servtoe  there. 

Volunteers  are  working  In  five  southeast 
Asian  countries.  They  range  from  the 
Philippines,  where  there  are  more  than  450 
volxmteers  In  the  (Uganlsatlon's  single  larg- 
est progcram,  to  Indonesia,  where  17  regional 
physieta  education  instructors  are  working 
In  one  of  the  smallest  and  newest  projects. 
They  Include  also  Malaya.  Thailand,  North 
Borneo,  and  Sarawak. 

Teaching  is  the  major  activity  among  the 
more  than  900  volimteers  asslgnitd  to  this 
sweeping  area.  Some  volunteers  teach  at 
Important  universities  and  colleges.  But 
most  work  in  secondary  and  elementary 
schools  in  niral  regions.  A  small  number 
are  In  physical  education.  And  a  growing 
number  are  In  cooununity  development,  4-H, 
agriculture  and  health  programs. 

In  the  Near  East  and  south  Asia,  volun- 
teers cited  by  the  Magsaysay  Foundation  are 
working  in  AfghanUtan.  Ceylon.  Nepal, 
Pakistan,  and  India. 

The  Peace  Corp»s'  activity  In  this  region 
Increased  sixfold  during  the  agency's  second 
year  of  existence.  As  one  example :  On  June 
30,  1962,  there  were  83  volunteers  at  work 
in  India  and  Pakistan.  Today  287  volun- 
teers  are   serving   in    those    two   coim tries. 

Again,  one  major  field  of  endeavor  Is  edu- 
cation. Nearly  half  of  the  volimteers  here 
are  Involved  In  It.  In  one  way  or  another. 
Other  work  Includes  commtmlty  develop- 
ment, public  works,  health  and  agricultural 
extension. 

Here  Is  a  coxintry-by-country  rundown  of 
Peace  Corpw  work  In  the  11  Asian  nations 
cited  by  the  Magsaysay  Foundation: 

Afghanistan:  The  first  nine  volunteers  ar- 
rived here  In  September  1962,  making  up 
the  smallest  Peace  Cori>s  group  overseas. 
They  Included  five  English  teachers,  three 
nurses  and  an  automobile  mechanic.  Since 
then  they  have  been  joined  by  26  more  vol- 
imteers, 19  of  them  secondary  school  teachers 
and  7  printers. 

Ceylon:  Thlrty-slz  volunteers  have  been  at 
wcM-k  here  since  September  1962  In  20  teach- 
ers colleges  and  secondary  schools,  where 
they  are  participating  in  Ceylon  t  campaign 
to  Improve  Its  educational  system  and  ex- 
tend the  ctirricultim  Into  scientific  and  tech- 
nological fields.  They  are  teaching  science, 
health,  physical  education  and  home  eco- 
nomics. 

Indonesia:  When  17  Peace  Corps  Tolim- 
teers    arrived    in   Indonesia   last    May    they 
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w*n  grMtod  hf  m  Communist  "TankM-go- 
booM"  ^uuominMaa.  but  aJao  by  aom*  r«- 
»Murln«  word*  of  w*leome  firem  top  n*tton«J 


▼olunteen  were  teaching  Kngllah  in  second- 
ary schoolB  and  teacher  colleges  far  out  In 
the  remoteet  provinces. 


Kikovn  th«r«  ••  Sttkarelawan  Pvmbangun- 
an  (ToluntMrs  tar  dAvalopfnent)  the  group 
of  15  men  and  i  women  are  working  aa 
athletic  inatruetan  In  the  island*  of  Java. 
Sumatra,  and  Sulaweal. 

liaOajra:  0(  tte  ItB  volunteers  here.  90  are 
teachers  at  all  l»v«la  from  elementary  to 
unlveralty.  5S  ar*  IiMath  workers,  and  others 
aerve  as  architaeti  in  charge  of  school  con- 
struction. he«Ty  equipment  <^;>erators.  and 
surveyors  sncii#id  la  road  construction,  for- 
esters, and  sou  analysts. 

The  health  wot ksis  Include  two  doctors  as 
well  as  nurses  and  laboratory  technicians 
who  work  In  distrlet  hospttaU.  rural  health 
centers.  In  leprOMTla,  In  yaws  and  tubercu- 
losis control  rr'T*'*"  '^^  ^  maternal  and 
infant  cars.  Faac*  Corps  nurses  treat  as 
many  as  IjaOO  patients  and  have  given  Inoc- 
ulations to  many  thousands  more. 

North  Bomso/flarawak :  After  almost  a 
year  of  operatlao  In  theee  last  two  British 
colonies  «n  ths  vast  Island  of  Borneo,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  91  volxinteers  spread  out 
acroas  the  two  regions  which  stretch  along 
almost  800  miles  of  the  Island.  About  half 
are  secondary  and  primary  school  teachers. 
Others  are  nurses,  lab  technicians,  social 
workers,  malaria  eoatrol  specialists.  4-H  <x- 
ganlaers,  specialists  In  tnxk  farming,  pig 
raUing.  and  vsterlnary  work.  Peace  Ck)rps 
■urveyors  are  Isadlng  work  parties  plotting 
roads  that  will  opsa  up  trackless  jungle 
areas. 

India:  India's  slas  and  complexity  present 
the  115  voluntsara  there  with  a  formidable 
challenge.  Ths  population  of  440  million 
Is  more  than  foor  times  that  of  any  other 
country  served  by  the  Peace  Corpe.  The 
Peace  Corps'  first  project  there  was  in  the 
Punjab,  in  the  fields  of  agricultural  exten- 
sion, rtiral  faoaatng.  town  planning,  farm 
machinery  production,  small  business  im- 
provement, and  youth  work.  Since  then, 
additional  voluntssrs  have  become  univer- 
sity teachers.  Volunteers  now  work  In  five 
different  Indian  States. 

Nepal:  The  majority  of  the  volunteers 
here — 51  out  of  gfi— are  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  and  ooOagas.  Twelve  others  are  In 
agricultural  •xtsnskm  work.  These  volun- 
teers are  «*^«»»«»«g  about  3.000  Nepalese. 
The  agricultural  extension  workers  have 
vastly  increassd  egg  production  at  experi- 
mental farms  and  have  launched  chicken 
raising  proje^. 

Pakistan:  The  Peace  Corpe  In  Pakistan 
has  expanded  In  the  past  year  from  57 
volunteers  to  117  now  working  there.  Fight- 
ing such  natural  hazards  as  drought, 
typhoon,  and  flood,  they  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  throughout  the  country. 
They  are  working  In  such  diverse  fields  as 
gardening,  education,  and  flood  control  and 
irrigation,  In  many  cases  with  the  local  vil- 
lages themselves.  In  the  Ganges-Kobadak 
region,  PCVs  work  hand  in  hand  with  the 
United  Nation's  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization. 

Philippines:  A  Peace  Corpe  program  rich 
in  people-to-psopls  oontacta  has  evolved  in 
this  nation.  Thsrs  are  474  volunteers  cur- 
rently serving  la  the  Philippines  in  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
Philippine  education.  Ifoet  are  serving  in 
rural  elementary  schools.  Others  are  in  high 
schools,  normal  schools  and  colleges.  They 
are  helping  tsaeii  S&gllah,  science,  math, 
and  oommimlty  sdaeaUon. 

Thailand:  IB  mld-1963  about  three- 
quarters  of  tbs  Fsaes  Corps'  227  volunteers 
In  Thailand  wws  In  education.  A  small 
group  was  ♦^»**«*"g  advanced  subjects  at 
universities  In  Bangkok.  Seme  were  In- 
structing at  trstfs  and  agrlculttire  echools. 
A  dOBsn  physical  sducatlon  instructors  were 
spread  around  the  country.    The  bulk  of  the 


(Prom  the  Philippines  Herald,  Aug    10,  1063 1 
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VOLUNTIZaS 

vs.  Peace  Corpe  volunteers  In  11 
Asian  countries  including  the  Philippines 
have  been  singled  out  collectively  to  receive 
this  year's  Ramon  Magsaysay  Award  for  In- 
ternational Understanding — a  signal  honor — 
for  the  award,  normally  for  Asians,  is  being 
conferred  this  time  on  persons  who.  while 
not  of  the  region,  have  contributed  In  a 
unique  manner  to  the  cause  of  peace  and 
understanding  in  this  area.  That  the  honor 
is  most  deserved,  everyone  will  heartily  agree 

In  deciding  to  cite  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteers,  the  RM  Award  Foundation 
noted:  "The  problem  of  achieving  peace 
amidst  the  tensions  and  dangers  of  a  nuclear 
age  occupiee  the  mind  of  much  of  the  hu- 
man race,  yet  a  few  within  it  discover  a  use- 
ful way  to  contribute.  In  reaffirming  the 
essential  conununlty  of  interest  of  all  ordi- 
nary p>eople,  regardless  of  creed  or  na- 
tionality, the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  belong 
to  that  small  but  growing  fraternity  who  by 
their  individual  efforts  do  make  a  dif- 
ference." 

The  award  Ls  made  more  significant  by 
the  fact  that  the  first  Asian  contingent  of 
Peace  Corpamen  were  detailed  to  the  Philip- 
pines. That  was  in  October  of  1961.  By 
the  middle  of  this  year,  they  have  spread  out 
all  over  Asia.  Including  India.  Pakistan. 
Indonesia.  Malaya.  North  Borneo.  Nepal. 
Afghanistan.  Ceylon,  and  Sarawak  What 
they  have  done  and  are  doing  In  the  Philip- 
pines Is  moat  eloquently  Indicated  by  the 
many  favorable  and  highly  complimentary 
reports  about  their  services  In  various  parts 
of  the  country,  sharing  their  energy  and 
technical  skills  with  the  people,  aa  teachers 
athletic  coaches,  nurses,  doctors,  laboratory 
aids,  mechanics,  engineers,  etc  ,  and.  In  the 
process,  promoting  friendship,  understand- 
ing, and  the  cause  nf  peace 

The  award,  established  to  give  recognition 
to  those  in  Asia  who  exemplify  the  late 
Magsaysay's  ■greatness  of  spirit,  integrity 
and  devotion  to  liberty.  "  carries  a  »10.000 
prize  which  the  Peace  Corps  has  indicated 
would  be  put  to  "appropriate"  use  But 
It's  not  the  cash  award,  of  course  -for  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  h.tve  embraced  their 
work  In  a  spirit  of  service  and  self-denial — 
as  much  as  the  honor  that  deservedly  goes 
with  It  and  the  gratefulness  of  the  people 
who  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  their 
services.  One  might  say  that  the  confer- 
ring partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  expres- 
sion of  thanks  to  these  volunteers  for  the 
splendid  thing  they  are  doing  for  the  cause 
of  peace  and  understanding  In  our  part  of 
the  world 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President,  in 
consideration  of  more  dramatic  issues  of 
the  day — such  as  the  noclear  test  ban 
treaty,  civil  rights,  defense,  space  and 
foreign  aid  programs — I  hope  that  one 
of  the  most  serious  and  persistent  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation  will  not  be  over- 
looked. 

According  to  the  latest  figures,  during 
June,  some  94.200  Missouri  citizens  seek- 
ing work  could  not  find  jobs. 

As  long  as  this  type  statistic  is  consid- 
ered normal,  not  only  is  our  economy 
failing  to  fulfill  itfi  potential,  but  we  can 
be  sure  our  gross  national  product  is 
not  increasing  in  adequate  fashion  to 
take  care  of  the  annual  increase,  in  mil- 
lions, of  our  population. 


Despite  our  pride  in  the  results  of  our 
open  democratic  society.  It  is  clear  that 
nothing  approaching  the  good  life  is 
within  the  reach  of  millions  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rkcoro  an  editorial  from  the  Augtist 
21  issue  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
entitled  "Not  as  Bad  in  Missouri,  But — ." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

Not  as  Bad  in  Missouai.  But — 

Unemployment  in  Missouri  in  June  was 
not  as  bad  as  In  the  country  as  a  whole,  ac- 
cording to  the  division  of  employment  se- 
curity It  stood  at  4.8  percent  of  the  labor 
force  compared  with  the  national  figure.  ad- 
Justed  for  the  season,  of  5.7  percent. 

Yet  there  is  slight  cause  for  satisfaction 
here  since  In  June  94.200  Missourlans  were 
looking  (or  jobs  and  could  not  find  any. 
There  were  4.800  fewer  unemployed  than  in 
June  1962.  But  this  improvement  seems  to 
be  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  some  people 
had  left  the  State  in  their  search  for  work. 
There  was  an  Increase  of  only  16  percent  in 
Its  labor  force  In  1963  over  1962.  and  the  In- 
crease In  St  Louis  was  only  three-tenths  of 
1  percent.     That  is  not  growth. 

Perhaps  In  Missouri  as  well  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  United  States,  too  many  of  us  are  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  human  tragedies 
embraced  in  these  statistics — the  increasing 
hopelessness  of  fathers  and  mothers  unable 
to  provide  for  their  children,  the  frustration 
and  anger  of  those  denied  a  place  In  "the 
affluent  society,"  the  apathy.  Irresponsibility 
and  delinquency  of  a  growing  number  of 
young  people.  But  if  we  cannot  fully  ap- 
preciate unemployment  In  terms  of  Its  vic- 
tims, we  might  be  somewhat  more  aware  of  Its 
threats  to  us  as  a  source  of  depredation  and 
depression  Morally,  we  cannot  tolerate  it; 
ecoiiomlcallv.  we  cannot  afford  it. 
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MUSIAL  TIES  ANOTHER  RECORD 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  one  of  the  great  athletes  of  all 
time  equaled  another  record.  When 
Stan  Musial  doubled  against  the  Pitts- 
burgh Pirates,  he  tied  the  record  of  the 
late  Tyrus  Raymond  Cobb.  Both  Cobb 
and  Musial  now  have  724  doubles  in  the 
record  book — more  than  any  player 
except  Tris  Speaker,  who  had  796. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  by  Arthur 
Daley  with  regard  to  the  retirement  of 
Musial.  It  is  entitled  "In  Fond  Fare- 
well." 

All  of  us  will  agree  with  Mr.  Daley's 
last  line:  'Baseball  enriched  itself  by 
having  him." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOUYE  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

I  From   the  New  York  Times,  Aug    30.   1963 1 
In  Pond  Pasewixl 
(By  Arthur  Daley) 

Having  been  away  when  Stan  Musial  an- 
nounced he  would  wave  farewell  to  baseball 
at  the  end  of  this  season,  this  admirer  never 
did  get  a  chance  to  wave  back  at  him.  But 
the  delay  really  doesnt  matter.  That's  the 
beauty  of  dealing  with  Musial.  He's  so  lack- 
ing in  formality  and  pretense  that  protocol 
has  no  Importance. 

Musial  Is  more  than  an  extraordinary  ball- 
player.   He's  an  extraordinary  person  aa  well. 


"Any  guy  who  ever  says  anything  bad 
about  Stan  Musial,"  once  declared  Hank 
Sauer,  the  onetime  Cub  outfielder,  "has  to 
have  something  wrong  with  him."  No  one 
ever  expressed  It  better. 

"Stan  the  Man"  has  rewritten  the  National 
League  record  book  with  his  ezceptionsl 
accompllahments  and  replaced  in  wholesale 
fashion  the  presumably  imperishable  marks 
posted  by  Honus  Wagner,  one  of  the  greatest 
ballplayers.  Like  the  immortal  "Flying 
Dutchman."  Musial  will  be  voted  Into  the 
Hall  of  Fame  on  the  first  bounce. 

BT  a  landslide 

X^'en  in  that  he  is  likely  to  shatter  all 
precedent.  Five  years  after  his  retirement 
Musial  will  be  eligible  for  selection  by  the 
voting  members  of  the  Baseball  Writers 
Association.  The  probability  is  overwhelm- 
ing that  Musial  will  be  voted  into  Coopers- 
town  unanimously. 

Pause  for  a  moment  and  savor  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  step.  Ty  Cobb  failed  to 
win  unanimous  endorsement  for  reasons  that 
defy  comprehension.  Babe  Ruth  also  was 
omitted  from  some  ballots,  as  were  Wagner, 
Christy  Mathewson,  and  Orover  Cleveland 
Alexander,  the  other  charter  members  of  the 
ball. 

It  took  Rogers  Hornsby  and  George  Sisler 
and  other  fantastically  talented  performiers 
several  years  to  make  it.  Even  Joe  DlMag- 
glo  missed  out  on  his  first  try,  a  shocking  de- 
nouement. But  if  any  press-box  tenant 
fails  to  vote  for  Musial,  he  should  have  his 
credentials  torn  up. 

When  selection  day  arrives,  however.  It  will 
not  hurt  the  Cardinal  superstar  one  bit  to 
have  won  for  himself  more  personal  popular- 
ity than  any  other  ballplayer  who  ever  lived. 
The  warmth  of  his  personality  has  swept 
into  his  rooting  section  without  any  known 
exception  among  his  fellow  ballplayers,  club 
officials,  writers  and  fans. 

ONX   or  THS  BOTS 

He  took  his  greatness  In  stride  and  never 
lost  the  common  touch.  This  observer  has 
seen  rookies  stand  in  awe  of  Ted  Williams 
and  Mickey  Mantle  and  other  headllners. 
But  Musial  still  Is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
boys.  He  laughs  and  Jokes  with  the  kids 
until  each  feels  perfectly  at  ease  with  him. 
Laughter  is  bis  constant  companion. 

None  of  this  is  a  pose.  It  Just  wells  up 
from  his  natural  wholeeomeness.  He  has 
shown  It  in  so  many  little  ways.  One  spring 
day  in  St.  Pete  this  reporter  had  Jtist  left 
the  ball  park  when  Musial  fell  Into  stride 
alongside. 

"Walk  me  to  the  garage,"  he  said,  "and  I 
will  drive  you  back  to  yotir  hotel." 

"But  It  will  take  you  out  of  your  way,"  he 
was  told. 

"So  what?  "  he  said.     "I  want  to  do  It." 

Baseball  was  not  even  discussed  as  two  old 
friends  ambled  along  until  pauss  was  mads 
In  front  of  the  Cadillac  agency.  Mtislal 
stopped. 

"Can  you  Imagine  an  ordinary  guy  like  me 
owning  a  Cadillac?"  he  said.  The  Incredu- 
lity in  his  voice  was  genuine. 

On  another  day  in  St.  Pete  an  Idea  popped 
Into  the  mind  of  that  easy  conversationalist. 

"Hey."  he  said,  starting  to  laugh.  "I  Jtist 
realized  something.  I  have  not  had  a  raise 
in  salary  for  5  years.  Maybe  I  should  hit 
the  boss  for  a  hike  In  pay." 

He  sounded  like  a  bank  clerk  about  to  ask 
for  an  Increase  from  $80  a  week  to  $86.  He 
was  then  earning  $80,000  a  year.  He  did  not 
even  ask  for  the  hike,  but  It  came  anyway. 
It  was  at  $100,000  per  annum. 

A   GXNKaOTTS  MAN 

When  Musial  was  a  19-year-old  kid  play- 
ing for  Daytona  Beach,  he  was  befriended  by 
Dickie  Kerr,  the  former  White  Sox  pitcher 
who  was  his  manager  there.  The  only  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  Stan  could  afford  then 
wa.s  to  name  his  first-born  eon  Richard  Kerr 


Musial.  But  many  years  later  the  now 
wealthy  Musial  bought  a  home  for  his  bene- 
factor and  was  embarrassed  when  the  news 
leaked  out. 

Notre  Dame  wanted  to  give  a  scholarship 
to  Dick  Musial,  a  fine  high  school  athlete. 

"No  thanks,"  said  Stan.  "I  can  afford  to 
pay  his  way  through  college.  Give  the 
scholarship  to  someone  who  needs  it  more." 

A  remarkable  man  is  Stanley  Prank  Musial. 
Baseball  enriched  Itself  by  having  him. 


DR.  PREDRIK  SCHIOTZ  ELECTED 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LUTHERAN 
WORLD  FEDERATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  one  of  Minnesota's  and  this  Na- 
tion's most  respected  church  leaders, 
Dr.  Predrik  A.  Schiotz,  of  Minneapolis, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation,  at  the  closing  plenary 
session  In  Helsinki,  Finland.  Dr.  Schiotz 
also  serves  as  president  of  the  American 
Lutheran  Church. 

This  is  a  sinsfiilar  honor  bestowed  upon 
one  of  the  truly  outstanding  religious 
leaders  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world.  Dr.  Schiotz  received  his  educa- 
tion at  St.  Olaf  College,  in  Northfield, 
Minn.,  and  at  the  Luther  Theological 
Seminary,  in  St.  Paul.  He  also  holds 
an  advanced  degree  from  Concordia  Col- 
lege, in  Moor  head,  Minn.  In  short,  this 
distinguished  churchman  is  a  son  of 
Minnesota,  if  ever  one  existed. 

In  1961,  Dr.  Schiotz  represented  the 
American  Lutheran  Church  during  the 
historic  World  Council  of  Churches  as- 
sembly at  New  Delhi,  India.  He  was  one 
of  the  100  clergymen  named  to  the  cen- 
tral committee  of  the  world  council. 

The  United  States  and  the  State  of 
Minnesota  should  take  pride  in  the  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  Schiotz  as  manifested  by 
his  service  in  these  numerous  capacities. 
His  election  as  the  head  of  the  World 
Lutheran  Federation  presents  him  with 
great  responsibilities,  but  I  am  confident 
they  Win  be  fulfilled  beyond  expectation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial,  from  the  Minneap- 
olis Star,  commenting  on  the  election  of 
Dr.  Schiotz  and  an  article  from  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribime. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star, 
Aug.  14,  1963] 

LSADXB     OF    LTTTHEBANS 

A  slngtilar  and  well -deserved  honor  has 
oome  to  Dr.  Fredrik  A.  Schiots  with  bis  elec- 
tion to  the  highest  Lutheran  Church  poet. 
As  president  of  the  Lutheran  Wm-ld  Federa- 
tion he  will  be  the  top  representative  of  more 
than  two- thirds  of  the  world's  73  million 
Lutherans  and  an  influential  leader  in  cur- 
rent ecumenical  movements  involving  other 
churches  and  religions. 

Dr.  Schlote  was  educated  in  Minnesota  (at 
St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  and  Luther  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  St.  Paul)  and  has  served 
churches  In  Duluth  and  Mowhead.  AftM- 
bnMd  experience,  pastoral  and  adminiatra- 
tlvs,  which  took  him  repeatedly  to  many 
other  countries,  he  returned  to  Minneapcdls 
In  1064  to  become  head  of  the  Kv&ngellcal 
liUthsran  Church  and  guide  Its  merger  Into 
the  American  Lutheran  Church,  of  which  he 
Is  also  president.  The  fact  that  he  has  been 
chosen    to    succeed   another   American,    Dr. 


Franklin  Clark  Fry  of  New  York,  speaks  well 
for  both  Dr.  Schiotz  and  the  reputation  of 
American  leadership  within  the  worldwide 
organization. 

Dr.  Schiotz  is  to  be  congratulated,  and  Min- 
nesotans  will  look  forward  with  interest  to 
the  closer  bond  with  chiurch  people  of  other 
countries  which  Inevitably  will  result  from 
his  new  responsibilities. 


[From    the    Minneapolis     (Minn.)     Tribune, 

Aug.  10,  1963] 

Dr.  Schiotz  To  Head  World  Federation 

Helsinki,  Finlantj. — An  American  church 
leader  today  succeeded  another  American  as 
president  of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Fredrik  A.  Schiotz  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Lutheran  Church,  was  elected  unani- 
mously as  the  fourth  head  of  the  federation 
at  the  closing  plenary  session  of  Its  fourth 
assembly.  He  will  serve  for  a  term  of  6 
years,   until   the  next   assembly. 

As  president  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Church,  Dr.  Schiotz  heads  the  third  largest 
Lutheran  body  in  the  United  States. 

A  graduate  of  St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield, 
Minn.,  and  Luther  Theological  Seminary,  St. 
Paul,  Dr.  Schiotz  holds  advanced  degrees 
from  Concordia  College,  Moorhead,  Minn., 
and  Augustana  Theological  Seminary,  Rock 
Island.  III. 

He  has  served  as  pastor  of  Zion  Lutheran 
Church,  Duluth,  Minn.,  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church,  Moorhead,  Minn.,  and  Trinity 
Lutheran,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

He  was  elected  president  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Chiu'ch  in  1964.  He  was  chosen 
in  April  1960,  to  be  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Lutheran  Church. 

In  September  1960,  he  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation  broadcasting  service  at  the 
board  meeting  in  Bukoba,  Tanganyika.  In 
this  position  he  played  a  role  in  supervising 
the  construction  of  a  100-kllowatt  radio  sta- 
tion at  Addis  Abba,  Ethiopia,  at  a  ooet  of 
almost  $1  million. 

He  represented  the  American  Lutheran 
Church  during  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  assembly  at  New  Delhi,  India,  in 
1961. 

When  he  was  elected  to  head  the  American 
Lutheran  Church  (ALC)  In  April  1960,  Dr. 
Schiotz  delivered  an  address  that  included 
the  suggestion  that  ALC  should  try  to  help 
Minneapolis  rid  itself  of  the  "evil"  of  segre- 
gated housing. 

In  1961  he  took  a  stand  exposing  Federal 
aid  to  parochial  schools,  stating  that  such 
aid  "would  Inevitably  lead  to  deterioration 
of  the  public  school  system." 

He  supported  a  move  by  ICnneapolis 
Protestant  churches  to  "save  Sunday"  as  a 
day  of  rest  and  worship  by  avoiding  shop- 
ping In  stores  that  remain  open  on  Sundays. 

In  1961,  at  New  Delhi,  India,  Dr.  Schiotz 
was  one  of  100  clergymen  named  to  the  cen- 
tral committee  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  The  committee  governs  the  world 
council  between  assemblies  which  are  held 
every  6  or  7  years.  He  Is  one  of  30  Americans 
named  to   that  committee. 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Gallup  poll  released  over  the  past  week- 
end has  revealed  heartening  public  sup- 
port for  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  Sixty-three  percent  of  the 
Americans  interviewed  said  they  would 
like  to  see  the  treaty  approved;  17  per- 
cent said  it  should  not  be  approved;  20 
percent  expressed  no  opinion.  These 
figures  correlate  with  those  of  other 
public  opinion  polls  taken  in  recent 
years  In  the  United  States  on  the  test 
ban  treaty. 
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The  Louis  Harris  poU  of  July  8.  1963. 
showed  that  73  percent  favored  a  test 
ban  agreement  stmllar  to  the  one  now 
under  consideration. 

The  Minnesota  poll  published  on  S\m- 
day  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  sliowed 
that  83  percent  of  the  citizenry  of  Min- 
nesota favor  Senate  approval  of  the  test 
ban  treaty,  without  reservation.  I  am 
very  proud  of  that  record.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  that  our  State  has  this 
Interest  in  these  matters.  The  citizenry 
of  the  State  at  Minnesota  take  a  keen 
and  contlnulns  Interest  in  all  matters  of 
domestic  poUey  and  international  pol- 
icy. The  fact  that  83  percent  of  the 
citizenry  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  took 
that  position  in  a  statewide  poll  con- 
ducted by  the  Mlzmeapolis  Tribune — a 
p<rfl  which  has  a  record  for  accuracy- 
is  very  heartenlnc  to  me. 

One  of  the  facts  about  which  I  was 
very  much  concerned  during  the  hear- 
ings on  the  test  ban  treaty  was  the  great 
•tnphaidn  placed  on  the  development  of 
more  weapons  under  the  treaty.  Seldom 
did  anyone  **<«^'—  the  contribution  our 
country  can  make  to  the  achievement 
and  maintenance  of  peace. 

Our  country  Is  not  short  of  weapons; 
neither  is  the  world.  Mankind  has 
learned  how  to  daughter  itself  at  an 
ever -Increasing  rate,  and  has  used  the 
full  impact  of  automation,  science,  and 
technolocy  in  dereloping  its  capacity  to 
kill.  But  today  the  shortage  in  the 
world  Is  leamlnc  how  to  live.  We  are 
strong  on  dying,  but  short  on  11  vlng .  The 
Senate  will  make  a  good  name  for  Itself 
during  its  consideration  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  if  occasionally  a  voice  is 
raised  in  this  Chamber  to  indicate  that 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  treaty  is  to 
search  for  more  reliable  pathways  to 
peace. 

As  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  so  well  stated,  peace  is  a  process,  and 
we  must  develop  this  process  step  by 
step. 

If  a  little  more  emphasis  were  placed 
upon  that  aspect  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  we  would  be  raising  some 
basic  questions  that  should  be  discussed. 
It  would  in  no  way  d<»»<"t*^>  our  strength. 
Our  strength  la  a  fact.  It  is  a  reaUty 
based  upon  unbelievable  power.  But 
there  is  another  source  of  power  and 
another  kind  of  strength  which  we  seem 
to  neglect  all  too  often.  It  is  the  power 
of  mankind's  leaureh  throughout  history 
for  a  just  and  enduring  peace.  I  am  not 
a  bit  ashamed  to  stand  in  this  body 
day  after  day  and  say  that  the  best  in- 
tellects of  our  eountry  and  of  the  world 
should  be  organised  and  fixed  upon  the 
search  for  the  steps  and  the  processes 
of  peace.  If  we  will  spend  more  time 
on  that  questton,  we  may  spare  ourselves 
the  destruction  which  will  surely  be  in- 
evitable. 8umetln>e,  somewhere. 

It  is  genuinely  reassuring  to  me  to  find 
that  the  American  people  are  a  little 
more  confident  about  these  matters 
than  are  some  of  their  Representatives 
in  Congress.  I  have  the  feeling,  how- 
ever, as  I  indicated  several  weeks  ago. 
that  when  the  rote  Is  taken  on  the  test 
ban  treaty,  the  doubts  will  fade  away 
and  the  vote  win  be  overwhelmingly  in 
support  A  the  treaty.     Statements  of 


doubt  might  permit  some  Senators  to 
say.  "I  had  to  raise  those  doubts."  If 
anything  goes  wrong,  one  can  always 
point  to  the  doubts.  But  what  the  Na- 
tion needs  Is  not  only  doubters  but  also 
suJvocates.  I  will  not  be  a  doubter,  but 
an  advocate.  If  we  have  ten  doubters, 
we  ought  to  have  one  advocate — some- 
one who  will  take  a  stand  to  work  for 
the  treaty.  I  will  be  one  of  those,  as 
I  have  been.  I  will  let  others  develop 
their  experti.se  knowledge  in  the  field 
of  doubt  and  concern. 

But  this  support  among  the  American 
people  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  an  earlier  Gallup  poll  dis- 
closed a  similar  attitude.  In  short,  the 
American  public  has  consistently  favored 
a  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  in 
the  atmosphere,  under«'ater.  and  In 
outer  space. 

The  Senate,  of  course,  has  the  clear 
responsibility  to  examine  such  an  issue 
most  carefully  and  objectively  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  a  test  ban  would  ef- 
fectively protect  this  Nation's  security. 
Much  of  the  Information  needed  for 
such  a  determination  Is  not  available  to 
the  general  public.  We  have  engaged 
m  precisely  this  task  over  the  past 
month.  The  16-to-l  vote  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  favor  of  the 
treaty  revealed  a  congruence  between  the 
Judgments  of  the  Senators  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  opin- 
ion of  the  American  public. 

As  one  of  those  Senators  supporting 
ratification  of  this  treaty.  I  Interpret  the 
results  of  this  Gallup  poll  asid  of  the 
Minnesota  poll  as  good  news. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Gallup  poll  of  August  31. 
1963.  on  the  limited  test  ban  treaty  as 
carried  by  the  Washington  Post  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
fc^ows: 
Thx  Oallttp  Poi-l — Public  Ktpscssks  Its  Pull 

Arr»ovAL    or    P.ibtiai,    Nucxeab    Test    Ban 

Tbiatt 

(By  0«orge  Gallup) 

P«iKcrroN,  N.J..  August  31 — If  the  Ameri- 
can peoji^e  wvre  asked  at  this  time  to  vote  In 
a  nationwide  referendum  on  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  with  Ruaala,  the  evidence  ahows 
that  they  would  approve  it  by  a  large  maj- 
ority. 

In  a  Galiup  poll  Just  completed.  6  out  of 
every  10  Americana  who  have  followed  the 
Issue  say  they  would  like  to  see  the  Senate 
vote  approvaJ  at  the  treaty.  Only  17  percent 
think  the  treaty  ahcmld  be  voted  down. 

Those  who  said  they  had  heard  or  read 
about  the  agreement  with  Russia  for  a  par- 
tial ban  on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
were  asked  this  question:  "Do  you  think  the 
Senate  should  vote  approv<il  of  this  ban.  or 
not?" 

The  findings: 

Percent 

Should 63 

Should  not 17 

No  opinion 30 

The  above  figures  are  based  on  the  78  per- 
cent of  the  persons  Interviewed  who  said 
they  had  heard  or  read  about  the  ban  on  test- 
ing. This  Ls  a  high  awareneas  flg\ire  when 
compared  with  the  public's  Interest  In  other 
major  Luues  ot  this  type,  and  In  comparison 
with  the  00  to  66  percent  ot  the  American 
public  who  have  voted  In  recent  presidential 
electloo*. 


Analysis  of  the  results  by  such  background 
factors  as  region  of  the  country,  city  sbse. 
p<.>lltlcai  beliefs,  and  level  of  education  shows 
substantial  proportions  in  favor  ot  ratifica- 
tion among  these  major  groups. 

Support  for  the  test  ban  treaty  Is  lowest 
In  the  South,  but  even  In  this  section  of  the 
country,  nvore  than  twice  as  many  people 
favor  ratification  as  upjxjse  it.  as  the  follow- 
ing table  shows; 

|Tii  prrcnit] 


PhnnM 
ratify 

not 

No  oj>liil<>n 

Kist   

.\li.l«.<«t 

SvHMh    

73 

4H 
61 

16 
•Jl 
21 

IJ 

Ml 

Far  West    

is 

1963 
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Republicans  are  somewhat  more  opposed 
to  Senate  approval  of  the  treaty  than  are 
Democrats,  but  again  proratiiicatlon  senti- 
ment  predominates,   as  follows; 


(In  prri-pnt] 

PhodM 
ratify 

67 

PfwuiM 

DUt 

24 
13 

No 

opinion 

Rf'IMiMiiars    

I  '<ni<xTitt» 

1'4 

•JO 

Greateet  opposition  to  ratification  Is  found 
among  supporters  of  Senator  Baskt  Oolo- 
WATra,  of  Arizona,  a  critic  not  only  of  the 
current  test  ban  agreement  with  Russia  but 
of  the  Kennedy  administration's  cold  war 
policies  In  general. 

Twenty-seven  percent  of  those  who  favor 
GoLDWAxni  over  Kennedy  In  a  Gallup  poll 
trial  heat  race,  think  the  Senate  should  re- 
ject the  treaty. 

However,  even  among  Goldwateb  follow- 
ers, almost  twice  as  many  believe  the  trenty 
should  be  ratified  as  take  the  opposite  view. 


[In  pent- 

ntl 

^houM 
raUfy 

ShoiiM 
not 

No  opinion 

(  lolil»   itfT  fol- 
limrrs    

J  7 

21 

tknirre:  .Kinerlcan  Ia<<tlt>ite  of  PiiMk-  Opinion. 

NATIONAL  COUNCrL  Or  JXWISR  WOMEW  SrPPORTS 
LIMITED  TEST  BAN  THEATT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  a  copy  of  the  statement 
supporting  ratification  of  the  limited  test 
ban  treaty  approved  by  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Inc.  The 
council's  untiring  dedication  to  careful 
study  of  public  Issues  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord. I  commend  their  statement  to  other 
Mem  lie  rs  of  Congress  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Statement  in  Suppokt  or  Ratification  ok 
NucLEAE  Test  Ban  Tkeaty  Submitted  to 
THE  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  or 
THE  US.  Senate,  August  27.  1963.  BV  the 
National  Council  or  Jewish  Women,  Inc 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
an  organization  established  in  1893.  with  a 
current  membership  otf  123.000  In  329  local 
communities  throughout  the  country,  Is 
gratified  to  have  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  endorsement  of  the  agreement  for  a 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  We  strongly  urge 
that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee glvs  favorable  oooslderatlon  to  the  ratlfl- 
oatloQ  ot  this  treaty. 


For  the  past  16  years  our  organiaation  liS* 
publicly  backed  the  UJB.  OoTernmsnt  In  Its 
untiring  efforts  to  secure  an  end  to  nuclear 
weapons  testing.  We  would,  cxf  ootirse,  have 
hoped  for  the  suspension  of  all  testing,  in- 
cluding underground,  with  provision  for 
necessary  Inspection  and  control,  but  we 
welcome  the  present  treaty  as  an  Important 
first  step. 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Vfomtn 
has  followed  closely  and  with  continued  op- 
timism the  efforts  of  three  UJS.  administra- 
tions to  reach  some  sort  of  a  solution  to  this 
frightful  dilemma.  As  far  back  as  Blarch 
1961  at  our  biennial  convention  we  antici- 
pated agreement  when  we  adopted  a  state- 
ment reiterating  our  continuing  concern  for 
an  early  agreement  to  halt  nuclear  testing 
with  proper  safeguards,  and  calling  upon 
our  fellow  citizens  to  Join  us  In  pledging 
firm  public  supfKjrt  for  Senate  ratification 
of  such  an  agreement  when  It  has  been  con- 
cluded. At  our  last  national  convention  in 
February  1963.  the  National  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women  once  again  urged  the  U.8.  Gov- 
ernment In  our  national  resolutions  to 
continue  to  strive  for  International  security 
tlirough  International  agreement  on  general 
disarmament  which  Will  Include  effective 
inspection,  and  through  completion  of  a 
treaty  to  ban  nuclear  weapons  testing. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement,  and  wltb  com- 
plete awareneas  of  Its  potentials  as  well  as 
of  Its  limitations,  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  wishes  to  go  on  record  In 
supix)rt  of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 
In  considering  the  effects  of  such  an  agree- 
ment. It  appears  to  us  that  for  every  step 
backward  from  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war 
there  will  Indeed  result  a  "step  toward 
peace."  A  reduction  In  the  cold  war  ten- 
sions between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  can  become  a  step  forward  In 
resolving  the  fundamental  disagreements 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  A  reduc- 
tion In  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
nuclear  know-how  to  other  countries  In  the 
world  which  have  signed  the  treaty  is  In- 
deed a  step  forward  In  avoiding  the  dangers 
of  accidental  nuclear  warfare.  A  reduction 
In  the  radioactive  pollution  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  certainly  a  step  forward  toward 
safeguarding  the  health  and  the  lives  of 
this  and  future  generations. 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
has  taken  due  notice  of  the  limitations  and 
risks  Implied  In  the  treaty,  as  indicated 
by  President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk.  But  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Dr.  Glenn  T.  8ea- 
borg.  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  have  confirmed  our  convic- 
tion that  thoee  risks  are  much  leas  than 
those  to  which  we  have  already  been  ex- 
posed and  would  continue  to  face  U  un- 
limited  testing   were   to  go  on. 

It  Is  Important  that  this  treaty  be  rati- 
fied as  quickly  as  possible  and  that  the  major 
powers  press  forward  toward  greater  con- 
trol over  nuclear  weapons  and  toward 
general  disarmament.  Until  such  disarma- 
ment becomes  not  only  possible  but  prac- 
tical, the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  Is  an  In- 
dispensable first  step  on  the  path  to  per- 
manent security.  As  such,  we  believe  it 
should  be  ratified  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an 
editorial  entitled  "No  Reservations, 
Please,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  on  Tuesday,  August  27. 
The  editorial  relates  to  the  statement 
of  former  President  Eisenhower  and 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

General  Elsenhower's  qualified  support  of 
the   test   ban   treaty   is  welcome.     But  tlM 


quallfloatlon  suggested  In  his  letter  of  en- 
doneaient  should  not  lead  to  adoption  ctf 
formal  reservations  by  the  Senate.  For  this 
ml^t  nullify  the  treaty. 

I  am  sure  Senators  and  the  public 
know  that  only  yesterday  the  President 
of  the  United  States  pointed  out  that  a 
reservation  to  the  treaty  would  require 
renegotiation  of  the  treaty.  The  Presi- 
dent has  made  clear  that  in  his  responsi- 
bility as  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  Na- 
tion and  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  a  reservation  is  un- 
necessary. The  editorial  to  which  I  re- 
ferred also  recommends  that — 

The  "understandings"  which  have  been 
submitted  by  the  administration  at  the. 
urging  of  Senator  Jackson  and  others  are 
another  matter.  While  not  a  part  of  the 
treaty,  these  should  be  formally  presented 
to  prevent  any  failure  to  achieve  a  meeting 
of  the  minds  between  the  Senate  and  the 
Executive.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply 
distrust  of  anyone  in  the  administration. 
The  treaty  will  remain  In  force,  however. 
long  after  this  administration  has  passed 
from  power,  and  the  legislators  are  fully 
jusUfled  in  basing  ratification  on  under- 
standings which  cannot  in  good  faith  be 
abandoned  in  the  future  unless  there  should 
be  such  a  change  In  world  conditions  as  to 
warrant  new  treaty  undertakings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  Reservations,  Please 

General  Elsenhower's  qualified  support  of 
the  test  ban  treaty  Is  welcome.  But  the 
qualification  suggested  In  his  letter  of  In- 
dorsement should  not  lead  to  adoption  of 
formal  reservations  by  the  Senate.  For  this 
might  nullify  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  proposes  a  "reservation" 
which  would  make  clear  that  the  United 
States,  despite  any  treaty,  retains  full  right 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  to  repel  aggression. 
There  should  be  no  doubt  about  this  right, 
and  we  do  not  think  there  Is  any.  The  plain 
purpose  of  the  treaty  Is  to  ban  nuclear  tests 
in  space,  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  water. 
It  Is  not  Intended  to  restrict  free  use  of 
weapons  in  event  of  conflict,  and  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  any  signatory  so  believes. 
In  order  to  avoid  a  possibility  of  misunder- 
standing, however,  the  Senate  committee 
report  and  the  debate  should  make  it  clear 
that  ratification  of  the  treaty  Is  contingent 
on  the  express  condition  that  It  has  no  ap- 
plication to  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  In 
time  of  war. 

The  understandings  which  have  been 
submitted  by  the  administration  at  the  urg- 
ing of  Senator  Jackson  and  others  are  an- 
other matter.  While  not  a  part  of  the  treaty, 
these  should  be  formally  presented  to  pre- 
vent any  failure  to  achieve  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  between  the  Senate  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive. This  does  not  necessarily  Imply  dis- 
trust of  anyone  In  the  administration.  The 
treaty  will  remain  In  force,  however,  long 
after  this  administration  has  passed  from 
power,  and  the  legislators  are  fully  Justified 
m  basing  raUflcatlon  on  understandings 
which  cannot  In  good  faith  be  abandoned  in 
the  future  unless  there  should  be  such  a 
change  in  world  conditions  as  to  warrant 
new  treaty  undertakings. 


INTERNATIONAL    BALANCE    OF 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President,   I 
am  pleased  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 


ator from  New  Yoric  has  returned  to  the 
Chamber.  He  was  called  away  from  the 
Chamber  for  a  moment  following  his 
remarkable  address  today  on  the  subject 
of  our  international  payments-deficit 
problem  and  the  whole  problem  of  in- 
ternational financing.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  given  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  this  controversial  and  highly 
complex  and  difficult  subject.  I  claim 
no  exp>ertise  knowledge  whatsoever.  I 
am  merely  an  interested  citizen  and 
Senator.  I  rise  to  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York  and  to  ask  him  a 
question  or  two. 

I  join  with  Senators  who  have  com- 
mended the  Senator  from  New  York  up- 
on his  presentation.  I  knew  of  his  plan 
to  make  his  address  today.  I  know  of 
the  many  hours  of  hard  work  that  went 
into  the  study  and  preparation  of  his 
remarkable  address.  It  is  not  important 
whether  or  not  we  agree  with  every  par- 
agraph of  his  speech.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  disagree.  What  is  important  is  that  a 
subject  of  such  complexity  and  impor- 
tance should  be  discussed  in  this  forum, 
and  not  merely  behind  the  door  of  a  com- 
mittee room,  sealed  oflf  from  the  public. 

Today  the  United  States  is  the  most 
important  commercial,  industrial,  and 
banking  nation  in  the  whole  world  econ- 
omy. Our  policies  relating  to  gold,  ex- 
ports, tourism,  foreign  aid.  and  ti-oop 
commitments  overseas  in  terms  of  our 
responsibiUties  in  the  world  today  are 
most  vital  and  they  need  to  l>e  discussed 
in  totality.  They  need  to  he  discussed 
in  relationship  to  one  another  as  they 
relate  to  the  problem  of  the  balance  of 
payments. 

As  a  student  at  the  university,  I  had 
a  limited  formal  education  in  economics. 
But  I  find  that  much  of  that  training  is 
not  of  great  help  when  we  come  to  the 
tough  day-to-day  problems  of  economic 
growth,  survival  and  policy  for  growing 
countries.  I  am  concerned  over  what 
appears  to  be  a  fixation  with  policies  that 
relate  to  a  period  no  longer  with  us.  I 
do  not  mean  to  pl£u;e  myself  on  record 
as  saying  that  now  we  should  abandon 
the  so-called  gold  standard,  or  gold  as  a 
means  of  exchange  between  nations. 
However.  I  feel  that  there  is  need  for 
some  culvanced  thinking  in  terms  of  in- 
ternational financing  just  as  there  is  need 
for  advanced  thinking  in  the  exploration 
of  outer  space.  If  we  were  to  apply  to 
our  exploration  of  outer  space  the  same 
kind  of  thinking  that  was  implied  to  the 
development  of  the  Model  T  automobile, 
or  even  the  first  airplane,  we  would  find 
ourselves  far  removed  from  any  accom- 
plishment or  achievement  in  the  great 
new  sphere  called  outer  space. 

I  do  not  beheve  that  this  country  can 
withdraw  from  the  foreign  aid  program. 
I  do  not  think  the  answer  to  the  balance- 
of -payments  problem — again  I  think  I 
have  the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York — is  to  withdraw  foreign  aid. 
I  believe  the  answer  is  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  bringing  commerce  between  the 
nations  to  a  higher  level  and  of  improv- 
ing our  position  of  liquidity  in  the  inter- 
national scene  without  reneging  on  our 
responsibilities.  For  example,  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  abniptly  reduce  the 
number  of  our  troops  overseas.  Perhaps 
some  phasing  out  can  be  done  in  certain 
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areM.  I  think  tb»k  auestion  can  be  ex- 
amined by  Ui0  vprapriate  committee  of 
CongreM. 

It  ought  to  be  examined  not  becAiue 
we  are  angry  with  De  Oaulle.  or  some- 
body in  Oeimany  or  England,  or  even 
because  of  the  east  involved.  Whatever 
we  do  with  relation  to  our  troops  over- 
seas should  be  done  i>rimarily  in  terms 
of.  "What  will  Uiis  do  for  our  security?" 
or.  What  will  this  do  with  respect  to  our 
responsibilities  as  a  world  leader  against 
the  forces  of  toialitarianlsm  and  com- 
munism?" 

I  do  not  think  we  can  put  the  dollar 
sign  ahead  of  survival  and  ahead  of 
security. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  some 
of  the  short-term  proposals  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  FVir  example, 
there  was  the  minor  item  of  increasing 
tourism  to  the  Dkiited  States.  That  is 
not  so  minor.  If  we  really  work  on  it. 
We  can  do  something  about  it.  We 
ought  to  have  the  airlines,  shipping 
lines,  aiul  others  figure  out  packages  for 
tours  which  people  can  afford  to   buy. 

Everyone  cannot  afford  a  Cadillac,  so 
the  automobile  makers  brought  out  a 
compact  car. 

Everybody  cannot  afford  a  $50,000  or 
$gO,000  home,  so  the  homebullders  de- 
signed homes  that  people  could  afford. 

It  seems  to  me.  If  we  desire  tourism 
in  the  United  States,  we  must  find  ways 
of  inviting  substantial  numbers  of  peo- 
ple to  come  to  this  country  at  prices 
they  can  afford  to  pay.  This  can  be 
d<me.  if  we  work  at  it.  But  if  we  pre- 
tend it  cannot  be  done,  or  if  we  feel  that 
tovuism  is  only  for  the  rich  and  well 
bom.  then  tourism  will  be  at  best  a  token 
enterprise  in  the  American  economic 
scene. 

I  also  believe  that  we  can  do  a  great 
deal  about  the  export  business.  I  have 
been  a  longtime  advocate  of  export  in- 
surance. Hiat  is  available  now  to  a 
limited  degree  imder  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  but  we  were  slow  in  getting  at 
it. 

We  have  never  really  competed  for 
markets.  We  have  permitted  the  Bel- 
gians, the  Dutch,  the  British,  the 
French,  the  Italians,  the  Germans,  the 
Japanese — praetleally  every  other  coun- 
try— to  get  In  ahead  of  us  In  the  com- 
petition. Why  was  that?  It  was  be- 
cause the  big  market  was  at  home.  It 
was  not  neeeeaary  to  look  for  markets. 
It  was  not  neceamry  to  train  young  peo- 
ple in  the  field  of  International  econom- 
ics. 

I  have  given  some  advice  to  my  older 
son.  in  an  endeavor  to  encourage  him  to 
study  the  field  of  International  econom- 
ics. I  said,  "U  you  are  going  to  make 
any  kind  of  headway  from  now  on  in  the 
field  oi  busineBB  enterprise,  you  will  have 
to  know  something  about  international 
trade.  We  must  either  know  interna- 
tional trade,  <w  we  will  become  a  second- 
rate  industrial  economic  power.  There 
are  tremendous  frontiers  in  international 
opportunities.'* 

I  agree  that  we  must  find  ways  and 
means  of  tnereastng  exports.  This 
means  also  flnanrtng  them. 

I  do  not  beUew  that  any  country  today 
is  rich  enough  to  be  the  world's  banker. 


No  matter  how  rich  we  are.  we  are  not 
that  rich.  We  have  assumed  that  for 
a  period  of  time  the  English  were  the 
world's  bankers.  Then  we  said  that  the 
United  States  took  up  the  burden  of  be- 
ing the  world's  banker.  But  today  no 
one  nation  should  be  in  this  position. 

The  requirements  for  capital  through- 
out the  world  are  so  great  that  no  one 
country,  no  one  central  bank,  and  no 
one  banking  structure  can  possibly  fi- 
nance the  tremendous  capital  require- 
ments of  the  world.  We  are  finding  this 
out. 

For  example,  in  India  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  consortium.  We  have  found 
the  same  U>  be  Uue  in  other  areas  of  the 
world. 

That  is  why  I  believe  a  new  method  of 
international  financing  is  absolutely  es- 
sential. 

The  World  Bank  is  available.  The  In- 
ternational IDevelopment  Bank  for  Latin 
America  has  been  provided.  We  have 
established  new  structures,  but  they  are 
puny  structures.  They  are  inadequate. 
They  do  not  have  the  capital  resources 
required. 

We  are  still  trying  to  continue  as  na- 
tional sovereign  states  with  national  eco- 
nomic structures,  occasionally  coming  to 
grips  with  reality  by  saying.  "Yes.  we 
think  we  should  participate  a  little  in 
an  international  financing  program." 

If  the  system  which  we  call  free  enter- 
prise is  to  survive  it  must  have  capital 
and  credit,  and  such  credit  and  capital 
must  be  made  available  to  new  custom- 
ers. The  markets  are  not  to  be  found 
only  in  Western  Europe.  The  markets 
will  be  found  in  the  years  to  come  in 
Asia  and  Africa. 

There  is  needed,  therefore,  a  kind  of 
international  financial  structure  which 
will  look  ahead  for  50  years,  and  take 
some  risks.  If  one  is  to  take  a  big  risk 
in  an  uncertain  world  for  the  next  25  or 
50  years,  many  participants  should  be 
involved.  This  is  a  simple  principle  of 
insurance.  The  base  is  spread  to  make 
the  program  actuarially  sound.  In  this 
instance  of  International  finance  we 
must  spread  the  base. 

I  would  make  one  other  point,  and 
then  I  shall  a&k  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  observations. 

I  do  not  believe  that  governments  in 
the  modern  day  and  age  can  long  sur- 
vive and  meet  the  needs  of  growing  econ- 
omies and  the  social  responsibilities  of 
representative  governments  If  their  poli- 
cies are  dictated  by  central  banks. 
Banks  should  be  the  instruments  of  the 
government.  The  government  should 
not  be  the  instrument  of  the  banks. 

I  can  use  an  analogy.  We  almost  saw 
it  happen  in  the  United  States.  I  use 
the  analogy  of  letting  the  generals  de- 
termine our  foreign  policy,  or  letting  the 
generals  determine  what  treaty  we  ought 
to  sign.  Generals  are  experts,  and  ex- 
perts should  be  on  tap,  and  not  on  top. 
Policy  decisions  must  be  made  by  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  public  policy. 
Those  are  civilians,  to  use  a  broad  term. 
One  does  not  let  economists  operate  a 
bank.  The  bankers  operate  the  banks 
and  employ  economists.  One  does  not 
let  bankers  operate  a  government.  The 
bankers  become  secretaries  of  the  treas- 
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ury  or  ministers  of  finance,  but  there  are 
always  chancellors  and  prime  ministers, 
or  a  pi-esldent  and  a  congress  or  par- 
liament. That  is  where  the  policy  is 
ultimately  set. 

We  have  placed  far  too  much  reliance 
upon  what  we  call  the  traditional  finan- 
cial structure,  in  an  untraditlonal  world. 
We  have  relied  on  the  orthodoxy  of  fi- 
nance in  an  unorthodox  world. 

I  have  been  looking  into  this  subject, 
in  preparation  for  the  Senator's  speech. 
The  Seioator  was  kind  enough  to  inform 
me  last  week  that  he  intended  to  make 
the  speech.  I  have  Interested  myself  in 
a  report  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  the 
Salant  report.  The  report  was  prepared 
under  the  able  direction  of  Walter  S. 
Salant,  with  a  team  of  nationally  known 
economists.  I  read  the  accountings  in 
the  repoit.  I  have  been  gathering  in- 
formation on  this  subject  for  several 
weeks. 

There  is  one  particular  item  which 
really  struck  me  In  the  report.  Mr.  Sa- 
lant and  his  economists  pointed  out  In 
simple  terms  that  the  physical  structure 
of  the  world  economy  has  continued  to 
grow  but  the  lifeblood  to  feed  the  econ- 
omy has  remained  about  the  same. 

If  a  person  had  only  the  amount  of 
blood  in  his  system  that  he  hsul  at  the 
age  of  5,  when  he  had  a  weight,  let  us 
say,  of  35  pounds,  when  he  attained  the 
age  of  25  and  had  a  weight  of  175  pounds, 
he  would  be  in  serious  physical  difficulty. 

The  world  is  suffering  from  a  kind  of 
economic  sickness  because  the  physical 
structure  of  the  world  in  terms  of  com- 
merce has  grown  tremendously,  but  the 
blood  fiow  of  capital  has  been  restricted 
to  that  which  existed  in  a  much  smaller 
world. 

If  we  use  the  gold  standard,  for  exam- 
ple. It  has  been  estimated  that  monetary 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves  of 
central  banks  were  $61.2  billion  at  the 
end  of  1961.  By  1968  world  trade  will 
mcrease,  on  a  conservative  estimate,  by 
35  percent,  says  the  Salant  committee  of 
the  Brookings  Institution.  If  the  im- 
balances between  nations  remain  In  the 
same  relation  to  world  trade,  the  reserves 
must  Incresuse  35  percent,  or  $21.4  billion 
of  new  gold  reserves.  Add  that  to  the 
$61.2  billion  and  there  will  have  to  be 
$82,600  million  by  1968.  What,  in  actu- 
ality, are  we  going  to  have?  Gold  sup- 
plies are  not  likely  to  Incretise  by  over 
$4  to  $7  billion,  and  the  United  States  Is 
expected  to  supply  only  $3  billion  more 
to  foreigners  over  this  period.  So  the 
world  will  be  short  of  the  needed  reserves 
by  about  $13,700  million,  just  to  stay  even 
in  relation  to  our  present  situation. 

Ont^  does  not  have  to  be  very  intelli- 
gent to  figure  that  out.  When  a  body  is 
demanding  oxygen  to  keep  it  Rolng.  and 
the  oxygen  l.s  choked  off.  what  happens 
to  the  body''  It  starts  to  wither.  What 
happens  to  the  person?  He  falters  and 
becomes  weak.  If  there  Is  an  economy 
that  is  going  to  srow.  In  the  next  7  years, 
by  35  percent,  and  there  Is  a  gold  re- 
serve that  Is  barely  one-fifth  of  the  in- 
crease that  will  be  required  to  meet  that 
growth  in  world  commerce,  what  hap- 
pens? There  will  be  deficits.  The  prob- 
lem Is  that  simple.  A  large  operation 
cannot  be  financed  by  a  country  bank. 
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A  huge  corporation  cannot  be  financed 
out  of  postal  savings. 

In  the  world  today  we  are  attempting 
to  finance  a  huge,  worldwide  develop- 
ment without  the  necessary  reserves. 
There  is  in  existence  a  system  which  re- 
quires the  money  system  to  be  based  on 
gold,  and  there  is  a  shortage  of  gold.  So 
credits  are  issued,  and  we  get  into  In- 
flation and  deficits — and  we  are  facing 
that  trouble  now.  That  is  why  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  York  puts  his 
flnger  on  the  problem  when  he  states 
that  we  must  find  new  ways  and  means 
of  international  financing. 

Now  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  York  a  question.  With  the 
present  structure,  even  with  the  reme- 
dial steps  which  could  be  taken,  such  as 
the  tax  on  seciu-ities,  which  I  do  not 
believe  will  be  too  effective,  or  the  rais- 
ing of  interest  rates,  which  will  tend  to 
slow  down  domestic  expansion,  can  we 
get  fundamental  solutions? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Flatly,  no;  and  to  that 
list  may  be  added  such  measures  as 
tourism  and  export  promotion  as  well. 
Those  measures  are  all  desirable  and 
necessary  as  things  stand  today,  but  the 
only  measure  wliich  would  adequately 
deal  with  our  current  international 
financial  problems  would  be  to  put  Into 
effect  a  new  base  for  international 
credit,  a  new  base  for  numetary  sup- 
port, which  would  give  the  world  an 
adequate  mechanism  so  that  the  na- 
tions would  not  have  to  prosper  at  the 
e.xpense  of  other  nations.  They  must 
produce  efficiently  and  effective  in 
order  to  live,  prosper,  and  grow,  but  at 
the  same  time  should  not  be  caused 
undue  difficulties  while  they  are  trying 
to  supply  and  help  otheis  arrive  at  that 
stage,  as  we  are  doing. 

One  of  the  qualities  we  all  enjoy  in 
our  colleague  from  Minnesota  is  that 
he  has  a  sure  instinct  for  putting  his 
finger  on  the  main  pc^t,  even  though 
he  may  not  be  an  economist  and  even 
if  he  cannot  phrase  the  iH^blem  in  the 
technical  words  of  an  expert  In  the 
subject  He  is  well  able  to  do  that  in 
the  fields  In  which  he  is  a  specialist, 
like  disarmament  and  nuclear  controL 
While  he  Is  obviously  unable  to  do  it  In 
this  field,  he  has  linerringly  picked  out 
the  central  theme,  as  I  tried  to  do.  We 
must,  as  we  did  with  the  estabUsbmenfc 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  the 
United  States,  find  a  way  in  the  inter- 
national sphere  in  which  we  are  no 
longer  impaled  on  a  cross  of  gold.  Jn 
the  pre-1914  days,  when  we  had  a  situ- 
ation of  imbalance,  as  we  do  today,  the 
banks  had  to  limit  their  credit,  people 
were  put  out  of  work,  factories  were 
shut  down,  the  country  would  grind 
slowly  through  a  depression,  and  would 
come  back  economically  only  when 
shortages  developed  and  there  was  a 
demand  for  people  to  go  back  to  work. 
The  pre-1914  system  required  that  they 
pay  for  the  necessary  adjustments. 

Today  we  do  not  want  to  do  that. 
We  have  a  choice  of  whether  we  want  to 
go  the  way  of  the  Communist  system. 
under  which  the  government  dietates 
what  one  can  or  cannot  do.  and  what 
sancUons  are  to  be  imposed  if  a  penon 
does  not  work  harder,  and  he  is  sent  to 
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Jail,  or  worse ;  or  whether  we  shall  alter 
our  system  of  credit  which  is  imbedded 
in  the  credit  and  banking  scheme.  The 
international  monetary  system  we  have 
today  Is  completely  inadequate  to  do 
the  job.    It  must  be  changed. 

The  call  which  I  am  issuing  on  the 
floor  today,  which  has  been  joined  in  by 
other  Senators,  is  that  the  poultices, 
the  bandaids,  as  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota  calls  them,  are  insignificant. 
When  one  meets  with  an  accident,  he 
must  be  bandaged  and  put  in  tem- 
porary splints,  but  if  a  person  is  to  be 
cured,  he  must  receive  better  treatment. 
We  are  not  doing  it.  It  must  be  done. 
There  is  nothing  holy  about  gold. 
We  must  find  a  way  to  expand  interna- 
tional credit.  Otherwise,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  In  trouble.  We  are  in  trouble 
only  because  the  custodians,  the  book- 
keepers, and  the  thinkers  have  fallen 
short  of  the  whole  point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  valid  obsei-vation  and  a  valiant 
effort  in  this  regard. 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress,  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  was  going  to  learn 
something  about  taxation.  One  can  be 
a  great  liberal  for  housing,  minimum 
wage,  unemployment  compensation;  he 
can  have  a  heart  bulging  with  good  will; 
but  ultimately  it  is  the  tax  policy  of  the 
country  which  determines  the  economic 
development  of  the  country,  and  deter- 
mines Justice  and  injustice.  So  I  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  my  first  year  or 
two  in  the  Congress  studying  tax  policy. 
I  made  some  very  revealing  discov- 
eries. I  learned  that  one  does  not  be- 
come rich  by  working.  One  becomes 
rich  by  thinking,  and  sometimes  think- 
ing rather  devious  and  clever  thoughts. 
They  are  called  tax  adjustments.  Some 
people  call  them  tax  locq^holes. 

I  learned  something  else — that  if  jobs 
are  desired,  there  must  be  investment. 
Some  of  my  liberal  brethren  and  I  came 
to  a  parting  of  the  ways,  in  a  sense,  on 
this  issue,  in  my  home  State,  as  well  as 
here.  For  example,  there  Is  a  vast  re- 
source in  Minnesota  known  as  taconlte, 
a  substance  from  which  high-grade  iron 
ore  can  be  obtained.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce that  iron  ore.  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  must  be  invested.  As  the  Sen- 
aJUa  frcHn  New  York  has  said,  a  tax 
policy  which  encourages  such '  invest- 
ment—a tax  incentive — means  jobs, 
long-tenn  Jobs,  self-respecting  jobs,  pro- 
ductive Jobs.  I  have,  therefore,  sup- 
ported the  investment  tax  credit  I  dis- 
agreed with  some  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  with  whom  I  agreed  on  almost 
every  other  issue.  But  I  know  that  in- 
vestment tax  credits  have  the  effect  ot 
encouraging  investment,  and  investment 
means  Jobs. 

Our  capital  structure  f  <»■  international 
financing  is.  at  best,  outmoded  and  anti- 
quated. 

Back  in  the  18th  century.  If  a  person 
wanted  to  buy  something,  he  had  to  have 
cash.  Bversrthlng  was  on  the  basis  of 
a  cash  transaction.  There  was  no  credit, 
and  there  were  no  checking  accounts. 
Everything  was  on  the  basis  of  cash. 

Pretty  soon  people  found  out  in  the 
l»th  century,  that  if  we  were  to  have  an 
industrialized  society,  with  export  and 


import  business,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
credit,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have 
checking  accounts,  and  communication 
between  banking  structures.  Therefore 
the  system  was  changed.  That  system 
was  not  changed  because  some  philoso- 
pher said  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 
On  the  contrary,  the  necessity  for  sur- 
vival brought  about  that  change.  Ne- 
cessity is  a  very  good  teacher.  We 
should  stop  quoting  philosophers.  I  am 
not  interested  in  hearing  someone  lec- 
tuie  about  the  values  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard, or  that,  because  grandfather  did 
it,  grandson  must  do  it,  also;  or  that  if 
we  leave  the  gold  standard  we  leave  a 
sound  principle  and  sound  economics. 
That  is  something  that  is  done  to  fool 
those  who  are  ready  to  be  fooled.  What 
we  really  need  is  a  mechanism  that 
works.  The  Brookings  Institution  is  not 
known  for  its  radical  proposals.  It  has 
come  forward  with  a  report  on  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments.  The  report 
was  prepared  by  a  team  of  natioiuilly 
known  economists  under  the  direction 
of  Walter  S.  Salant.  Copies  of  the  re- 
port have  been  made  generally  avail- 
able. This  is  a  complicated  report 
That  is  why,  I  suppose,  it  will  not  be  read 
as  widely  as  it  should  be. 

This  afternoon  I  heard  used  the  word 
"austerity."  That  word  was  applied 
when  it  was  sought  to  break  the  backs  of 
the  people.  That  was  when  farms  were 
foreclosed  and  business  institutions 
wrecked,  and  when  credit  was  cut  off. 
and  when  the  number  of  the  unemployed 
increased. 

The  banks  and  the  Government  got 
the  gold  standard  back  in  order.  The 
gold  was  pll£d  up.  and  the  people  were 
plowed  under. 

That  cannot  happen  any  more.  If  it 
happened,  there  would  be  a  revolution. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  came  to  grips  with 
that  problem.  Some  bankers  screamed 
when  he  decided  to  embargo  gold,  and 
not  let  it  be  shli^)ed  out  of  the  country. 
He  met  the  problem  on  the  political 
ground.  We  are  facing  today  a  new 
problem.  The  old  answers  will  not  work. 
The  old  answers  meant  taking  it  out  of 
the  backs  of  the  people.  We  must  have 
a  better  solution  today. 

That  is  a  serious  problem  we  face.   In 
the  years  ahead  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  take  a  greater  Interest  and  a  greater 
responsibility  in  international  flnancliig. 
We  shall  have  to  develop  new  markets, 
not  merely  work  over  the  old  ones.    We 
must  develop  new  Industries  and  new 
commodities  and  channels  of  trade,  new 
wants  and  new  desires.     This  wHl  re- 
quire long-term  financing  and  long-term 
credit.    It  will  require  the  industrialized 
nations  to  build  up  reserves,  and  it  will 
mean  some  pooling  of  those  reserves,  for 
the  benefK  not  only  of  themselves,  but 
also  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.    They  cannot  live  by  themselves. 
The  only  way  to  meet  the  threat  of  in- 
ternational communism  on  the  political 
front  is  to  have  some  international  in- 
stitutions of  free  peoples  on  the  economic 
front.     The   international    Communist 
movement  can  put  shackles  on  the  na- 
tional states  that  it  controls.     It  can 
treat  the  people  with  brutality  to  get 
from  them  what  it  wants.    We  cannot 
do  that,  and  should  not  do  it.    However, 
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Certain  Intenmtlonal  requirements 
must  be  met.  They  will  be  met.  or 
ererTthlnc  that  we  have  been  trying  to 
do— allltarCly.  dlplomatlcaUy.  economic 
eaUy — will  all  fo  down  the  drain. 

I  hare  nofw  hmA  an  opportiinlty  to  re- 
view the  Salant  report,  and  Its  general 
eonduBione  and  policy  recommendations. 
Mj  ^dgment  te  that  the  Salant  report 
proYldes  a  ooberent  and  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  chionlc  problems  brought 
on  by  an  unsatisfactory  system  of  inter- 
national paTinents — not  only  by  an  un- 
saUsfaetory  system,  but  by  an  obsolete 
system. 

We  are  now  considering  measures  to 
close  our  balsnce-of-payments  deficit. 
We  must  acooopUsh  this  In  order  to  stem 
the  gold  outflow  and  minimize  the 
chances  of  a  veculative  attack  on  the 
dollar.  If  soeh  an  attack  occurs,  its  re- 
percussions would  be  felt  throughout  the 
Western  World.  Without  a  sUble  doUar, 
there  would  be  an  Insxifflclent  supply  of 
liQuid  reserves  for  the  expeditious  trans- 
action of  international  commerce.  All 
international  trading  nations  would  be 
affected. 

Incidentally,  there  is  a  war  of  nerves 
going  on  In  eoonection  with  this  subject. 
There  are  rumors  to  the  extent  that  in 
certain  European  areas  people  will  de- 
mand gold,  and  that  the  demand  on  our 
gold  reserves  win  be  so  large  that  our 
gold  reserves  will  be  wrecked.  They 
would  not  do  that.  Mr.  President,  because 
they  are  tied  Into  this  operation  so  closely 
that  they  eannot  do  it.  They  would  be 
wrecked  themselves  if  they  did  it. 

Furthermore,  it  is  ridiculous  to  talk 
about  the  American  economy  as  being  in 
an  unfavorable  condition  because  of  the 
statements  of  a  few  European  central 
bankers  and  other  bankers,  when  we  are 
running  at  apinozimately  a  $600  billion 
gross  '^ftt*^?"^^  product,  and  when  we 
have  the  most  sought-after  dollar  in  the 
world.  If  tt  is  so  unstable,  so  bad,  and 
so  weak,  wb^  does  everyone  grab  for  it? 
If  anyone  were  to  put  a  platter  of  dollars 
out.  he  would  soon  see  who  Is  after  them. 

I  know  that  our  economy  works.  It  is 
productive.  We  produce  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  have  substantial  employment. 
Therefore.  I  know  that  the  currency  is 
good  money  and  good  collateral. 

So  we  ought  to  let  the  central  bankers 
of  the  world  know  that  if  they  ever  want 
to  call  the  cards,  so  to  speak,  we  have  the 
chips  with  which  to  pay  off.  We  too  have 
a  great  many  cards  to  call.  We  protect 
large  porttons  of  the  free  world. 

When  we  f  aee  the  real  competition  and 
real  problems  of  the  International  scene, 
the  differences  we  have  over  rates  of  ex- 
change will  fade  Into  Insignificance,  un- 
less we  let  the  people  who  are  dedicated 
to  minutiae  and  trivia  decide  what  should 
be  the  grand  pobey  of  our  great  Nation 
or  of  other  great  nations. 

In  order  to  dose  the  payments  deficit 
and  keep  the  dollar  at  a  stable  price 
relative  to  fold,  we  have  pursued  eco- 
nomic pottetes  which  are  in  some  sense 
at  cross-purposes  with  our  continuing 


need  for  domestic  economic  growth. 
Domestic  economic  growth  is  a  highly 
important  consideration.  The  overall 
balance-of -payments  deficit  as  measured 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  would 
possibly  be  closed  by  manipulating  short- 
term  interest  rates  to  attract  foreign 
cxirrencies.  Raise  the  Interest  rates,  and 
enough  foreign  money  will  come  in;  but 
by  pursuing  an  exclusive  course  of  de- 
flationary monetary  policy,  we  severely 
limit  American  opportunities  for  vigor- 
ous investment,  industrial  expansion,  and 
economic  growth. 

Interest  rates  on  short-term  money  are 
too  high.  I  never  thought  that  I  would 
see  the  day  when  the  Government  would 
be  paying  more  than  3'j  percent  on  91- 
day  notes.  That  is  like  printing  money. 
We  let  private  banks  print  money,  and 
then  they  charge  the  Gkjvernment  of  the 
United  States  34  percent  Interest.  I  re- 
member the  days  of  Prariklin  Roosevelt, 
when  it  was  said  that  he  was  a  spender 
and  did  not  understand  anything  about 
economics:  that  if  the  Government  paid 
more  than  1  percent  Interest  on  91 -day 
notes,  the  Government  was  really  in  seri- 
ous trouble. 

In  the  previous  administration  and  in 
this  administration,  the  cost  of  short- 
term  money  has  been  scandalously  high. 
So  increased  Interest  rates  are  not  the 
remedy  that  is  needed.  That  is  like  tak- 
ing aspirin  to  cure  cancer.  It  may  have 
a  momentary  effect  to  relieve  the  anguish 
and  pain,  but  it  does  not  get  at  the  root 
of  the  problem  or  disease. 

By  Increasing  Interest  rates  to  please 
the  concerns  of  foreign  bankers  about 
the  stability  of  the  dollar,  we  sacrifice 
the  economic  interest  of  millions  of 
Americans.  In  order  to  maintain  our 
position  as  banker  of  the  Western  World, 
we  have  adopted  measures  which  severe- 
ly injure  our  chances  for  maximum 
growth  and  national  prosperity.  We  can- 
not be  btuiker  for  the  whole  world;  we 
are  not  that  rich.  What  we  ought  to  be 
doing  Is  to  involve  other  countries  In 
international  financing  and  quit  pre- 
tending that  we  have  inherited  the 
mantle  of  the  world's  banker  from  the 
British.  The  British  are  smart  enough 
to  know  that  they  cannot  be  the  world's 
banker.  We  ought  to  quit  kidding  our- 
selves. What  are  needed  are  interna- 
tional financial  institutions.  In  which 
there  are  large  consortiums,  pooling  ar- 
rangements, and  other  facilities  which 
can  properly  finance  economic  develop- 
ment. 

There  is  no  economic  reason  why  we 
must  rely  exclusively  on  monetary  policy, 
even  for  the  solution  of  the  pressing 
problems  of  our  current  deficit.  TTiis 
problem  could  be  solved  with  a  less  ad- 
verse effect  on  our  domestic  economy  by 
applying  expansionary  fiscal  policies. 
The  administration's  current  tax  bill  is 
an  Important  first  step  in  this  direction. 

I  believe  that  tax  reduction  is  vital,  if 
one  really  believes  that  tax  policy  basi- 
cally affects  Investment  policy — and  I  be- 
lieve it  does.  Therefore,  one  of  the  most 
urgent  matters  before  Congress  today  Is 
the  tax  proposal.  The  kind  of  proposal 
that  will  ultimately  be  adopted.  I  cannot 
predict.    But  if  it  is  to  do  some  good,  it 


must  provide  a  substantial  tax  reduction 
now.  It  must  not  be  a  long-term  promise 
that  can  be  reversed  a  year  or  two  later 
by  a  succeeding  Congress.  It  must  be  a 
tax  reduction  now.  A  tax  reduction  at 
this  time,  combined  with  a  natural  and 
gradual  rise  in  interest  rates,  would  serve 
to  discourage  capital  outfiows  without 
dealing  an  unnecessarily  harsh  blow  to 
national  prosperity. 

However,  as  the  Salant  report  demon- 
strates so  well,  no  shortrun  solution  of 
the  deficit  problem  will  Insure  us  against 
future  crises  In  the  balance  of  payments. 
Such  crises  are  built  into  the  present 
payments  structure  and  will  likely  re- 
quire deficit  countries  to  apply  defiation- 
ary  policies  to  meet  the  crises  without 
putting  equal  pressure  on  surplus  coun- 
tries to  follow  expansionary  policies. 
Our  total  reliance  on  the  gold  standard 
might  well  lead  us  to  invoke  contradic- 
tory economic  policies.  As  long  as  we 
rely  solely  on  the  gold  standard,  there 
might  be  an  immovable  barrier  blocking 
the  path  to  full  employment  and  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  our  resources. 

Important  as  the  deficit  In  the  balance 
of  payments  is,  I  suggest  that  the  deficit 
in  our  plant  use  is  more  difficult,  more 
pressing.  Thirteen  percent  of  the  plant 
capacity  of  this  country  is  unused.  Plve 
million  Americans,  ready  to  go  to  work, 
are  unemployed.  If  we  had  as  much  real 
concern  in  every  place  In  public  and 
private  life  over  this  situation  as  we  do 
over  the  balance-of-payments  problem, 
we  might  solve  both.  They  are  inter- 
twined; they  go  together.  We  cannot 
solve  one  problem  without  solving  the 
other.  But  we  must  place  proper  em- 
phasis upon  both. 

Our  present  system  of  fixed  exchange 
rates  combined  with  an  inadequate  in- 
ternational monetary  mechanism  forces 
all  countries  to  be  much  too  sensitive  to 
balance-of-payments  pressures.  With- 
out exchange  rate  adjustments,  correc- 
tion of  balance-of-payments  deficits  is 
likely  to  require  a  great  deal  of  time, 
but  the  international  liquidity  needed  to 
make  a  slow  adjustment  is  not  available. 

This  problem  is  dealt  with  extensively 
in  the  Salant  report.  Recommendations 
are  made.  Thus,  even  surplus  coimtrles 
become  concerned  when  their  balance 
of  payments  starts  to  deteriorate,  and 
they  Immediately  take  restrictive  meas- 
ures which  may  momentarily  help  them 
out  of  their  "fix,"  but  proceed  to  make 
the  situation  more  dllHcult  for  someone 
else.  Everything  today  is  interdepend- 
ent and  Interrelated. 

The  only  effective  way  in  which  de- 
ficit countries  can  improve  their  balance 
of  payments  is  through  a  deterioration 
of  the  position  of  surplus  countries,  un- 
der the  present  system.  Thus,  if  all 
countries  formulate  domestic  policies  to 
meet  balance-of-payments  needs,  a 
downward  bias  will  be  forced  upon  the 
world  economy  and  the  purposes  for 
which  these  policies  were  cast  will  not 
be  achieved. 

One  of  the  few  beneficiaries  of  this 
shameful  state  of  affairs  is  the  Soviet 
Union.  Over  the  past  6  years  the  na- 
tions of  the  West  have  bought  annually 
an  average  of  more  than  $240  million 
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in  gold  irom  the  UJ3JSJI.  Fixed  ex- 
change rates  and  the  gold  standard 
underwrite  this  substantial  subsidy  to 
the  Russian  gold  mining  industry  every 
year. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  a  detailed 
study  demonstrating  the  need  for  a  freer 
and  more  rational  system  of  financing 
international  payments  has  been  long 
overdue.  That  is  what  this  is  all  about. 
I  therefore  commend  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution and  the  authors  of  the  Salant 
report  for  making  this  significant  con- 
tribution to  our  understanding  of  this 
vital  public  Issue.  Their  conclusions 
strongly  suggest  that  it  is  time  to  put 
an  end  to  the  antiquated  payments  sys- 
tem under  which  international  commerce 
today  creaks  and  grocms.  As  the  authors 
indicate,  it  is  time  to  explore  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  international  machinery 
to  deal  with  an  Increasing  volume  of 
world  trade.  More  trade  can  benefit  us 
all.  But  we  cannot  have  more  trade, 
Mr.  President,  unless  we  have  more 
money  to  finance  it ;  and  under  the  pres- 
ent system  we  cannot  have  more  money 
to  flnimce  it  if  we  continue  the  gold 
reserve  be^ls  we  now  have.  It  is  crystal 
clear  that  this  requirement  starves  the 
world  for  the  capital  that  Is  needed  in 
order  to  save  the  world  from  being  taken 
over  by  the  forces  of  totalitarianism. 
Our  thinking  is  constantly  upon  the 
militaiT-  Consider  Vietnam.  It  Is  an- 
other example  of  the  failure,  or  at  least 
the  ambiguity,  of  policy.  We  felt  that 
by  sheer  military  policy  we  could  do 
something  there.  Although  this  example 
does  not  relate  to  intematioDal  eco- 
nomics. Mr.  President,  it  proves  that 
concentrated  emphasis  upon  sheer,  brute 
power  is  not  at  all  the  answer  to  these 
problems. 

More  trade  can  be  of  benefit,  but  more 
trade  requires  financing.  I  know  that 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee — and  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[  Mr.  ProxhixsI,  is  one  of  the  most  active 
meml)ers  of  that  committee — will,  with 
its  usual  care  and  objectivity,  examine 
this  delicate  problem  of  international 
finance.  But  I  also  hope  other  Members 
of  Congress  will  raise  these  basic  ques- 
tions for  examination  and  consideration. 

Surely  the  Members  of  Congress  should 
debate  these  problems.  Many,  like  my- 
self, will  make  statements  which  pos- 
sibly will  not  make  too  much  sense;  but 
Congress  is  the  place  to  discuss  these 
matters.  Congress  certainly  has  a  re- 
sponsibility Ir  this  connection.  These 
problems  should  not  be  dealt  with  only 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  or  the 
central  banks  of  Europe.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  survival  of  an  entire  social 
order.  We  are  talking  about  whether 
the  United  States  of  America  and  other 
free  Nations  are  going  to  be  able  to  sur- 
vive economically  and  politically.  We 
are  asking  ourselves  whether  the  present 
system  of  economics  and  of  international 
finance  is  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  himdreds  of  millions  of  people 
who  are  knocking  at  the  door  and  are 
asking  for  goods  and  services. 

If  we  cannot  answer  those  needs, 
finance  them,  and  help  work  out  an  eco- 
nomic structure  that  will  make  possible 


their  fulfillment,  then  someone  else  will 
do  it,  because — as  the  late  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  said — ^humanity  is  not  going 
to  periirti  on  a  cross  of  gold.  I  never 
thought  we  would  have  to  be  arguing 
about  this  question  again.  I  thought  it 
was  put  to  rest  about  60  years  ago,  and, 
for  certain,  about  30  years  ago.  But  we 
are  right  back  with  it,  because  the  prob- 
lems we  are  solving  at  home  are  not 
being  solved  Internationally. 

Mr.  President.  If  the  U.S.  domestic 
economy  had  to  survive  on  the  gold 
standard,  many  of  our  families  today 
would  be  living  In  tepees,  Instead  of  in 
houses,  and  many  of  our  farmers  would 
not  be  Independent  operators,  but 
would  be  tenants.  In  the  thirties,  we  had 
to  solve  our  financial  structure  problems, 
and  we  did;  but  we  never  got  around  to 
doing  that  internationally.  Probably 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  great  depres- 
sion of  the  thirties  was  the  failure  of  the 
London  Economic  Conference  and  the 
failure  to  come  to  grips  with  the  great 
economic  problems  of  international  fiscal 
liquidity,  international  financing,  and 
the  flow  of  international  commerce  and 
trade. 

Mr.  President,  as  in  the  case  of  so 
many  of  the  problems  which  confront 
us  these  days,  the  answers  are  never 
self-evident  or  easy;  but  the  problems 
exist,  and  the  answers  must  be  found. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  two  articles  on  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  and  the  Salant  report. 
One  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Times;  the  other  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Poet. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  very  perceptive 
editorial  dealing  with  this  subject.  It 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  28,  1963] 
Patmsmtb  DKncnr  Is  FomfB  To  Limit  VS. 

Emplotmemt — Brookings      Studt     Ukoxs 

ITkw  IirrK«NATioif  al  Machtneht  TO  Handle 

TRBPSOBLnC 

(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 

Washincton.  July  27. — The  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  baa  prevented  iht  United 
States  from  attaining  full  employment  and 
has  Impaired  its  foreign  aid  program,  ac- 
cording to  a  Brookings  Institution  study. 

The  study  was  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. It  concluded  that  establishment  of 
new  international  financial  machinery  was 
the  only  means  of  assuring  that  these  higher 
priority  programs  were  not  subordinated  to 
balance-of-payments  considerations. 

It  pointed  out  that  international  pay- 
ments deficits,  under  existing  world  machin- 
ery for  financing  them,  might  force  other 
nations  to  adopt  undesirable  policies  that 
would  reetrict  their  own  economic  growth 
and  hurt  the  United  States  as  well. 

The  study  was  released  today.  The  prin- 
cipal author  was  Walter  8.  Salant.  an  econ- 
omist on  the  Brookings  staff. 

rOaSION   TKAIfSACnONS 

Balance-of-payments  deficits  occur  when 
a  nation's  expenditures  In  all  of  its  busl- 
nees.  financial,  and  aid  transactions  with 
forelgnera  exceed  its  income  from  foreign 
sources. 


The  Brookings  group,  wiiicb  liad  been 
asked  to  do  a  study  of  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
pa3nnenta  outlook  for  1968,  said  the  country 
would  t>e  running  a  surplus  by  that  time. 
The  authors  declined  to  specify  the  year  in 
which  a  surplus  would  be  reached. 

Traditionally,  nations  that  run  payooents 
deficits  over  a  long  period  of  time  are  forced 
to  restrain  their  own  international  economic 
expansion  to  lower  their  price  structure  and 
thus  give  their  export  products  a  competitive 
advantage   in   foreign   markets. 

This  form  of  discipline,  the  study  said, 
"induces  restraint  without  regard  as  to 
whether  internal  conditions  call  for  restraint 
or  expansion." 

Its  l>enefits  can  be  far  lees  than  the  social 
costs  it  imposes  when  expansion  Is  needed. 

In  the  United  States  recently,  the  report 
said,  balance-of-payments  considerations 
have  played  an  Important  role  in  failure  to 
achieve  the  objective  at  maximum  produc- 
tion and  employment. 

rXASS   AKK    CITED 

It  continued: 

"The  expansionary  fiscal  policy  needed  to 
restore  high  employment  has  been  dela3'ed 
and  made  more  difficult  to  achieve  by  fears 
that  expansion  would  make  the  balance  of 
payments  worse. 

"The  lowering  of  interest  rates  to  levels 
which  promote  hig^  domestic  investment 
and  growth  has  been  inhibited  by  appre- 
hension about  capital  outflow." 

The  study  found  that  the  United  States 
has  not,  on  the  whole,  comprconised  its 
basic  foreign  policy  and  defense  objectives 
because  of  balance-of-payments  considera- 
tions. 

But  it  said  that  tliese  considerations  have 
led  to  some  undesirable  policies,  such  as 
tying  economic  aid  to  procurement  in  the 
United  States  and  requiring  military  expend- 
itures to  be  made  in  the  United  States  rather 
than  abroad. 

"Moreover,"  the  rej>ort  said,  "there  is  in- 
creasing pressure  to  compromise  the  objec- 
tives of  foreign  aid  for  balance -of -pajmients 
reasons." 

The  repyort  proposed  that  the  United 
States  Immediately  begin  to  press  tor  crea- 
tion of  new  IntematlOQal  financial  mecha- 
nism that  would  see  countries  through  rela- 
tively sho^term  t>alanoe-of -payments  diffi- 
culties without  requiring  them  to  impose 
drastic  restrictions  on  their  domestic  eoono- 
mles. 

Establishment  of  the  new  international 
machinery  would  also  be  aimed  at  providing 
the  world  with  additional  cash  resourbes 
with  which  to  finance  what  the  study  esti- 
mated woald  be  a  85-peroent  increase  In 
world  trade  in  the  next  5  years. 

FATMXirrS 

The  study  group  did  not  attempt  to 
^.h4x>tf>  ^""•*"B  the  doaen  or  more  ^Mciflc 
proposals  that  have  bera  made  in  recent 
years  toe  changes  in  international  flnanrlal 
ln8tltuU<»s. 

It  conceded  that  obtaining  agreement  for 
the  creation  of  new  institutions  or  new  fi- 
nancial resources  and  mechanisms  within 
existing  institutions — principally  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund — would  be  difficult. 

If  it  proves  impossible  to  establish  new 
International  financial  machinery,  the  report 
said  that  an  alternative — clearly  second  beet, 
according  to  Mr.  Salant — would  be  a  modified 
system  of  flexible  foreign  exchange  rates, 
which  would  permit  the  values  of  different 
currencies  to  fluctuate  In  relation  to  one 
another. 

AID  axjECTB  rmoroBM. 

This  latter  proposal  was  Immediately  de- 
noxmced  by  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Robert  V.  Roosa.  The  idea  of  flexible  ex- 
change rates,  he  said,  has  been  the  perpetual 
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plAythlng  of  Mopl*  who  tblnk  about  money 
toot  do  Dot  h»v«  any  rvapoiuilbtlUy  (or  m 
umUanrnX  moofry  poMcy. 

Mr.  Koo«*  ebaimetartsMl  the  Brooktufi 
Btudy  ••  I— fnl.  fcow»w.  and  said  th*t  he 
»jnml  thAt  tlMr*  VBS  a  need  to  atudy  the 
poHtMllty  at  m— llin  new  International 
(Inanclal  macMiwry. 

■•  Indlcatad  tbaX  b*  felt  leae  urgency  than 
the  Brooklnci  V<m>P  ^^  about  the  astablUh- 
OMnt  of  new  tntvnattonal  &nancl*l  mech- 


"We  do  not  batleve  there  U  a  need  for  a 
ehanfe  In  th«  eystem  at  thla  moment."  he 


A  high  aoyemment  official  reTealed,  mean* 
while,  that  tta*  Oowrament  of  Jap*n  had  ap- 
parmtly  moe|if<  Miother  atep  the  United 
took  nwllj  to  oombAt  lU  paymenu 
That  «■•  tb«  propoeed  Unpoeltlon 
of  a  tax,  ranglBc  np  to  lA  percent,  on  pur- 
ehaaaa  of  tant^  Moarttles  by  Americana. 


The  Japan***  taftv*  been  Informed.  It  wa« 
Indicated,  that  th*  United  States  doe*  not 
feel  It  can  grant  any  further  examptlona  from 
th*  tax.  otter  ttea  ttet  already  glv*n  to 
Canada  on  newly  lanMd  aecurltie*. 

But  UjB.  iT^irt^*".  In  lengthy  conversa- 
tlona  with  Japan***  officlaU,  have  made 
It  oUar  that  tte  abjactlT*  of  the  tax  la  not 
\o  k**p  Japan***  **eurltl**  out  of  thla  coun- 
try altof*UMr  toot  only  to  reduce  to  some 
more  reaaonaM*  l*v*l  the  total  volume  of  all 
foreign  ■•curttl**  lloatad  In  thla  country. 

The  oaclal  r*T*ala(1  that  the  adminUtra- 
tton  would  •Utekit  to  Oongresa  Ita  draft  legls- 
latkm  on  tte  for*lgn  aecurltles  tax  on  or 
around  August  8.  The  draft  bill  will  make 
elear  certain  fnhnlr*!  points  that  have  wor- 
ried the  niLiuHi**  Indnatry  In  thla  country. 
•uch  as  th*  IlaMUty  for  the  tax  of  bond  and 
itoek  dealer*  wlio  m^*"**'"  a  certain  rela- 
tively fixed  Inwntory  of  foreign  aecurltle* 
but  constantly  akore  aecurltles  In  and  out  of 
that  Inventory. 

(Prom  the  Waahlngton  Post.  July  38.  IMBj 

8TT79T  Back*  RaFtxac  or  ICoirrrAXT  Systkh 

(By  Barnard  D.  Noaalter ) 

The  world'*  notMtary  system  to  a  atralt- 
)aok*t.  Inlkibtttng  full  employment  and 
fa*t*r  aoonomt*  growth.  It  must  be  re- 
soon  by  a  n*w  mechanism  that  ex- 
th*  maan*  c<  payment  for  transac- 
tloiH  ta«tw**n  oountrl**. 

Thla  to  tte  principal  finding  of  a  major 
study  l^uad  Xicimj  toy  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion. The  StO-p*c*  report  was  commto- 
aloned  by  PraaMant  Kennedy's  Council  of 
■eonomlo  Adfl**a*  and  to  virtually  certain  to 
be  a  foeu*  o<  ftttor*  debate  about  the  bal- 
ance of  paynMBta. 

The  study  wa*  directed  by  Walter  S.  8a- 
lant.  a  Brooklngi  staff  economist.  He  was 
•aslsted  by  ftv*  other  •oonomlsts.  Brook- 
ings to  a  notad  noaproflt  reaearch  orgranlaa- 
tlon  with  a  rwpQtatkm  for  generally  conaerv- 
atlve  work. 

The  study'*  eonclualon  to  dtotlngutohed 
lee*  by  It*  originality — many  econonolsts  are 
In  agreement — titan  by  tte  weight  of  Ita  un- 
derlying aii*lj*t*. 


BMWWLl    OH    OTOBBS 

The  Brookin^i  report  finds  that  ttere  are 
foro**  at  work  ttet  will  probably  wipe  out 
tte  deficit  In  tte  U£.  balance  of  paymenta 
by  I068.  How* Tar.  tte  study  emphasizes 
that  thto  to  no  *otatlan. 

When  the  UUted  Btatea  reachea  a  balance, 
other  nations  will  te  cramped  by  a  lack  of 
liquidity  or  fn*an*  of  paying  for  their  Im- 
porta  and  Invastaaent*  abroad.  Thto  Is  be- 
cause the  means  of  aettllng  accounts  be- 
tween countries  consist  largely  of  gold  and 
dollars. 

It  tte  UjS.  aoeount*  are  In  balance — if 
thto  eoontry  raortr**  from  foreigners  as 
much  as  it  spends  abroad  for  goods,  services. 


aid  and  Investment — other  nations  wont 
be  receiving  additional  dollars.  Since  the 
study  estimates  that  supplies  of  gold  can 
expand  at  only  a  limited  pace,  the  world  wUl 
then  be  short  of  the  reserves  It  needs  to 
finance  Increased  trade. 

V  a.    DU.XMMA 

The  Salant  report  notes  that  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  have  rejected  the 
classical  solution  to  tills  bind,  rigorous  deOa- 
tlon  and  unemployment.  But  under  the  ex- 
isting monetary  system,  nations  with  bal- 
ance-of-payment8  deficits  do  tend  to  hold 
back  on  domestic  policies  that  would  stimu- 
late Jobs  and  output. 

In  the  words  of  the  study: 
The  United  States  faces  a  dilemma.  On 
the  one  hand.  U.S.  balance -of -paymenta  deQ- 
clta  nxake  the  rest  of  the  world  Increasingly 
reluctant  to  go  on  accumulating  liquid  dol- 
lar claims,  snd  they  hamper  pursuit  by  the 
United  States  of  vital  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional objectives.  On  the  other  hand,  large 
and  sustained  surpluses  may  not  be  attain- 
able; even  If  attained,  they  would  not  be 
dsatrable  since  they  might  not  free  the 
United  States  from  undesirable  constralnta 
and  they  would  Impose  constralnta  on  other 
free  world  countries  " 

INAOXQUACT    Or    MECUANUkM 

Thus,  no  position  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments— whether  surplus,  deficit,  or  balance — 
would  simultaneously  free  the  United  States 
from  undesirable  constralnta  and  provide  for 
needed  expansion  of  International  monetary 
reserves.  It  U  clear,  therefore,  that  the  pres- 
ent problem  to  not  primarily  a  balance-of- 
paymenta  problem.  More  fundamentally,  the 
problem  Is  the  basic  Inadequacy  of  the  Intar- 
natlonal  monetary  mechanism  In  relation  to 
requlrementa  of  the  free  world  " 

The  study  does  not  draw  a  blueprint  of  a 
new  currency  system.  A  variety  of  schemes 
nave  been  suggested,  most  of  them  flowing 
from  the  Ideas  of  the  late  John  Maynard 
Keynea  and  Prof.  Robert  TrlfBn.  of  Yale.  In 
oversimple  forma,  both  economtota  proposed 
a  world  central  bank  that  would  creata  new 
means  of  payment  as  needed  much  as  the 
Federal  Reserve  creates  domestic  money  In 
the  form  of  credit. 

roTTK  cHAaAcmisncs 

The  Brookings  report,  however,  does  de- 
scribe four  charactarlstlcs  that  a  new  world 
money  mechanism  should  contain.  It 
should: 

1.  Provide  enough  means  of  paymenta  to 
finance  deflclta  of  advanced  nations  that  are 
adapting  to  new  technologies  and  new  tastes. 

a.  Provide  large  amounta  of  this  additional 
liquidity  automatically. 

3.  Prevent  rich  countries  from  piling  up 
Intamatlonal  means  of  paymenta  by  requir- 
ing all  Industrial  nations  to  hold  some  of 
their  currency  reserves  In  an  International 
liMtltutlon.  This  Institution  should  give 
Ita  borrowers  and  depositors  deblta  and 
credlta  in  a  new  International  unit  of  cur- 
rency. 

4.  Insure  that  leading  nations  consult  fre- 
quently and  coordinate  interest,  credit,  tax. 
and  other  policies  that  have  a  big  Impact  on 
International  paymenta. 

SHOaT-tUN    MEASUaXS 

The  Salant  report  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  Kennedy  administration  U  moving  to- 
ward support  of  a  new  world  monetary  sys- 
tem. The  measures  taken  In  recent  days  to 
tax  foreign  securities  and  tighten  money 
should  not  be  confused  with  such  a  move. 
These  stefis  are  dealgned  to  deal  with  the 
short- rxm  problems  of  reducing  the  US. 
paymenta  deficit. 

The  President,  however.  U  understood  to 
be  Increasingly  aware  that  the  whole  system 
of  paymenta  Is  hindering  his  other  programs 
to  enlarge  Jobs  at  home  and  keep  troops 
abroad. 


The  Treasury  Department  has  been  re- 
garded  as  the  chief  force  restotlng  change  In 
the  Oovernment.  However,  over  the  week- 
end. Robert  Roosa.  the  Treasury  Under  Sec- 
retary, expressed  the  new  spirit  In  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Oovernment. 

TSKASUBY    AGXEXS 

He  said  that  the  Treasury  agrees  that 
there  Is  a  need  to  work  for  new.  long-run 
monetary  arrangementa.  "The  development 
of  a  system  centered  solely  on  the  dollar." 
he  said,  "Is  becoming  lopsided.  Very  careful 
study  Is  necessary  to  Insure  that  In  the  fu- 
ture we  will  be  able  to  multllaterallEe  the 
burdens,  opportunities,  and  responsibilities  " 

While  the  Brookings  study  urged  the 
United  States  to  press  Immediately  for  an 
agreement.  Roosa  would  not  go  so  far 
Lengthy,  careful,  and  confidential  discussions 
win  be  needed  before  any  International  con- 
sensus Is  reached.  Roosa  said. 

Roosa  also  demurred  from  endorsing  the 
study's  prediction  that  there  would  be  a 
shortage  of  liquidity  by  1908.  However,  he 
said,  thto  to  "enough  of  a  possibility  so  that 
It  calls  for  urgency.  We  ahould  work  at  thla 
now  so  if  this  to  the  case  by  1068.  we  will 
have  reached  a  consensus  by  1908." 

STUOT'S    AaJTHMXTIC 

To  reach  ita  conclusion  of  a  liquidity 
shortage,  the  Salant  study  used  thto  eu-lth- 
metic:  Monetary  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
reserves  of  central  banks  were  161.3  billion 
at  the  end  of  1901.  By  1968.  world  trade 
win  Increase  on  a  conservative  estimate  by 
38  percent.  If  the  imbalances  between  na- 
tions remain  in  the  same  relation  to  world 
trade,  then  reserves  must  Increase  by  35 
percent,  or  •21.4  billion. 

However,  gold  supplies  are  not  likely  to 
Increase  by  more  than  $4.7  billion  and  the 
United  States  to  expected  to  supply  only  $3 
billion  more  dollars  to  foreigners  over  this 
period  So  the  world  will  be  short  of  re- 
serves by  913.7  billion. 

Much  of  the  study,  entitled  "The  U.S.  Bal- 
ance of  Paymenta  in  1968."  to  an  attempt  to 
forecast  thto  country's  accounta  6  years 
hence.  The  Salant  team  began  with  as- 
sumptions supplied  by  Mr.  Kennedy's  Coun- 
cil. Including  an  assumption  that  the  econ- 
omy would  grow  4.8  percent  a  year  or  much 
faster  thsn  ita  recent  pace. 

8tnm.US    FXXDICTXD 

The  Brookings  team  concluded  that  the 
deficit  would  become  a  surplus  for  two  prin- 
cipal reasons:  Europe's  prices  are  rising 
much  more  rapidly  than  those  In  the  United 
States  so  thto  country  will  earn  even  more 
from  ita  oversea  trade.  Second,  growth 
here  will  outpace  Europe's,  making  invest- 
ment more  attractive  and  luring  Investors' 
dollars  back  from  abroad. 

The  Brookings  study  figured  that  military 
spending  overseas  would  drop,  but  that  this 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  Increased  eco- 
nomic aid. 

If  the  world  doea  not  adopt  a  new  ex- 
panding paymenta  system,  the  report  pro- 
posed what  It  called  a  second-best  proposal 
Thto  scheme,  unlikely  to  draw  much  atten- 
tion outalde  of  academic  circles,  would  create 
two  currency  blocs. 

ri.EXIBLK    KXCHANCE    XATXS 

One  would  center  on  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other  on 
the  Common  Market.  Rates  at  which  cur- 
rencies exchanged  In  each  bloc  would  be 
fixed,  as  they  are  now.  But  the  rates  of 
exchange  between  the  blocs  would  be  com- 
pletely flexible,  moving  up  and  down  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  supply  and  demand  for 
currencies.  Such  an  arrangement  would  au- 
tomatically correct  deflclta  between  the  blocs 
but  create  a  host  of  dlvtolve  political  and 
other  problems. 

Other  economtota  who  Joined  in  the  study 
were    Emlle    E>c8pres    and    Lorle    Tarshls    of 
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Stanford;  Lawrence  B.  Krause  and  Alice  M. 
Rlvlln  of  Brookings;  and  William  A.  Salant. 
a  brother  of  Walter. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  29,  1968 1 
The  Road  to  Yalk 

When  Robert  Trlffln,  a  Yale  University 
economist,  first  broached  his  plan  for  a  mcHre 
etTectlve  International  monetary  mechanism, 
he  found  himself  cast  in  the  role  of  a  lattM*- 
day  Jeremiah  sounding  warnings  toward 
which  the  central  bankers  and  statesmen  of 
the  free  world  turned  deaf  ears.  But  5  years 
of  anxiety  over  the  dollar  glut  have  changed 
all  that,  and  an  Important  measure  of  Trlf- 
tln's  vindication  is  a  Brookings  Institution 
report  on  "The  U.S.  Balance  of  Paymenta  in 
1968.  "  written  by  Walter  S.  Salant  and  hto 
a&soclates. 

As  the  title  suggesta,  the  efforta  of  the  Sa- 
lant team  were  largely  directed  toward  fcwe- 
castlng  the  componeuta  of  the  U.S.  balance 
of  paymenta  for  1968,  an  effort  which  they 
frankly  characterize  as  more  speculative  than 
most  economic  projections.  They  conclude 
that  the  basic  balance  In  1968,  the  net  bal- 
ance of  transactions  on  account  of  trade  and 
long-term  capital  movements — ^will  show  a 
surplus.  Thto  projection  to  based  upon  a 
number  of  explicit  assumptions  about  eco- 
nomic growth  here  and  abroad,  the  trends  of 
export  prices  and  the  height  of  tariff  bar- 
riers, assumptions  that  Will  doubtless  cause 
some  arching  of  eyebrows  within  the  eco- 
nomics profession.  But  for  the  general  pub- 
lic the  significance  of  the  book  lies  in  the  ex- 
cellent last  chapter  where  the  authm  make 
a  must  persuasive  case  for  the  creation  of  a 
new  international  monetary  mechanism. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  af  uninspired 
»Tlting  about  placing  our  house  in  order,  but 
the  Brookings  authors  demonstrate  that  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  free  world  will 
not  be  resolved  by  a  U.S.  paymenta  surplus. 
The  dilemma,  as  they  see  It.  to  thto: 

On  the  one  hand.  UJS.  balance-of-pay- 
menta  deficlta  make  the  rest  of  the  world  in- 
creasingly reluctant  to  go  on  accimiulating 
liquid  dollar  claims,  and  they  hamper  the 
pursuit  by  the  United  States  of  vital  domes- 
tic and  International  objective*.  On  the 
other  hand,  large  and  sustained  surpluae* 
may  not  be  attainable;  even  If  attained,  they 
would  not  be  desirable  since  they  may  not 
free  the  United  States  from  undesirable  con- 
stralnta and  they  would  Impose  constraint* 
on  other  free  world  countries. 

The  Brookings  authors  wisely  refrain  from 
any  attempt  to  make  a  detailed  blueprint. 
But  the  nature  of  the  fixed  exchange  mone- 
tary iiiechanism  which  they  urge  the  United 
States  to  press  for  immediately  to  clearly  out- 
lined. It  must  provide  for  the  growth  of  In- 
ternational liquidity — the  means  of  settling 
balances  of  Indebtedness  among  countries. 
It  must  prevent  sudden  and  unsettling  shift* 
of  reserves  from  weak  to  strong-curreney 
countries.  And  it  must  provide  automatic 
credit  facilities  which  would  permit  coun- 
tries sufficient  time  to  eliminate  their  bal- 
ance-of-paymenta  deflclta  without  recourse 
to  self-defeating,  defiationary  policies. 

With  the  imprlmatiu-  of  the  respected 
Brookings  Institution,  it  can  be  expected 
that  the  cause  of  international  monetary  re- 
f'lrm  will  acquire  more  new  converta  in  high 
places.  Treasury  Secretary  Dillon  to  begin- 
ning to  see  a  glimmer  of  light.  And  it  to 
clear  from  his  weekend  remarks  that  Under 
Secretary  Roosa  will  in  the  future  destot  from 
the  unsportamanllke  practice  of  shooting 
birds  on  the  ground  as  he  did  with  the 
Maudling  plan  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  All  the  sign- 
posta  point  toward  Yale,  and  the  question 
now  is  the  speed  at  which  the  repentant  sin- 
ners can  be  moved. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  the  attenUon  of  the  Senatfe  to  the 
Brookings  report  recommendatloiu,  as 


published  In  the  Washington  Post,  as 
follows: 

The  Brookings  report,  howerer,  does  de- 
scribe four  charactM^stics  that  a  new  world 
money  mechanism  shoxild  contain.  It 
should: 

1.  Provide  enough  means  of  paymenta  to 
finance  deficlta  of  advanced  nations  that  are 
adapting  to  new  technologies  and  new  tastes. 

a.  Provide  large  amounta  of  this  additional 
liquidity  automatically. 

3.  Prevent  rich  countries  from  piling  up 
International  means  of  pasrmenta.  by  requir- 
ing all  industrial  nations  to  hold  some  of 
their  currency  reserves  In  an  International 
institution.  This  institution  should  give  ita 
borrower*  and  depositors  deblta  and  credita 
in  a  new  international  unit  of  currency. 

4.  Insure  that  leading  nations  consult  fre- 
quently and  coordinate  interests,  credit,  tax 
and  other  policies  that  have  a  big  Impact  on 
international  paymenta. 

Then  the  report  makes  some  short- 
term  recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether 
those  four  characteristics  are  sound.  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  decide  about  that; 
but  I  do  know  they  lay  out  some  guide- 
lines. Instead  of  arguing  for  days  about 
the  size  of  the  debt  limit  or  whether  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
should  have  $350  million  or  $250  million, 
or  what  we  should  be  doing  in  some  minor 
area  of  our  economic  system,  or  whether 
we  should  add  another  $50  million  or  $100 
million  for  the  Farmers'  Home  Adminis- 
tration, or  whether  we  should  cut  foreign 
aid  by  $500  million  or  $200  million,  or  not 
cut  it  at  all.  I  believe  the  most  important 
subject  before  Congress  is  international 
fiscal  liquidity  and  international  financ- 
ing, because  our  entire  foreign  aid  policy 
and  our  national  security  ]x>licy  and 
those  of  the  free  world  rest  upon  what  is 
done  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade — what 
happens  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  in  the  development  of  new  cus- 
tomers, new  markets,  new  industries,  new 
donands.  and  new  needs ;  how  those  mar- 
kets can  be  financed,  and  under  what 
terms;  the  interest  rate  and  the  length  of 
term  for  the  use  of  capital?  How  are  we 
going  to  finance  a  $200  billion  commerce 
In  foreign  trade  with  a  gold  reserve,  in 
the  nation's  central  banks,  of  $61  billion. 
much  of  which  has  to  be  committed  to 
domestic  needs?  It  seems  to  me  that  any 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  deep  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  his  country  will 
attempt  to  make  some  analysis  of  this 
problem. 

I  do  tK>t  claim  that  my  analysis  has 
made  any  great  contribution,  but  at  least 
It  will  most  likely  irritate  someone,  and 
then  I  can  be  accused  of  several  things — 
all  of  which  can  start  a  bit  of  turmoil, 
which,  in  turn,  with  enough  discussion 
and  turmoil,  may  result  in  a  little  more 
heat  and  eventually  more  light.  So  if  I 
have  contributed  something  to  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  debate,  I  shall  be 
pleased;  and  If  it  develops  that  the  re- 
sult is  to  throw  more  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  shall  be  even  more  pleased. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  to  en- 
able him  to  provide  us  with  light. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Miimesota  has  cast  much  light  on  this 
problem.     He   has   discussed   a  report 


which  richly  deserves  exposition,  dis- 
cussion, and  application.  The  Brookings 
report  on  the  international  balance  of 
payments  is  a  fine  one.  It  should  be 
given  the  full  treatment,  and  the  Sena- 
tor frcHn  Minnesota  has  done  Just  this. 

I  should  like  to  underline  two  ix>ints 
the  Senator  made:  One  of  them,  which 
he  emphasized  so  very  well,  is  that  this 
report  while  primarily  concerned  with 
the  international  balance  of  pajonents, 
for  once  stressed  the  overwhelming  im- 
portance of  solving  the  problem  while 
having  full  regard  for  our  own  economic 
salvation,  our  economic  stability,  and 
our  economic  expansion  and  growth, 
along  with  our  international  responsi- 
bilities. The  Senator  pointed  out  that 
if  we  merely  consider  the  international 
situation,  the  damage  which  can  be  done 
to  our  own  economy  can  be  very  serious, 
and  not  worth  the  cost.  Have  I  correct- 
ly stated  the  Senator's  i)oint? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator's  pre- 
cise analysis  of  that  f)ortion  of  the  re- 
f>ort  is  so  clear  that  I  hope  every  Senator 
will  read  it.  The  interdeiJendence  be- 
tween the  two  is  one  of  the  central  points 
in  the  Salant  ref>ort. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  other  point 
that  the  Senator  has  stressed  so  well  is 
our  international  interdependence.  The 
point  that  he  brought  out  in  the  Brook- 
ings report  which  I  think  few  E>eople  have 
yet  grasped — but  I  think  they  will  in  the 
future,  as  the  Senator  has  emphasized 
it — is  that  as  our  adverse  balance  of 
payments  becomes  favorable,  what  will 
happen?  Our  friends,  our  allies  and 
our  supporters — Western  Europe,  Japan, 
and.  other  free  countries  that  are  allied 
with  us,  their  favorable  balance  be- 
comes adverse.  As  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments improves — if  it  does  improve — it 
may  improve,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out,  at  the  expense  of  our  allies.  As  the 
Senator  pointed  out,  we  may  have  to 
adopt  policies  which  will  contract  and 
retard  their  economy,  and  which  will 
require  them  to  raise  their  interest 
rates  and  taxes  and  cut  their  own  pro- 
gressive programs  of  growth.  We  must 
recognize  that  as  we  gain  in  this  sense, 
we  may  gain  at  the  expense  of  our 
friends. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Exactly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  we  lose,  it  may 
be  that  our  friends  in  other  countries 
are  gaining  something.  The  problem  for 
us  is  not  only  to  determine  how  we  might 
convert  our  adverse  balance  of  payments 
prwnptly  into  a  favorable  balance,  but 
how  to  work  cooperatively  together,  as 
the  Senator  has  so  well  said,  in  a  con- 
sortium so  that  not  one  coimtry  alone, 
whether  that  country  be  Great  Britain 
or  the  United  States  of  America  will  call 
the  tune  and  the  signals.  But  a  group  of 
free  countries  that  wish  to  expand  their 
economies  all  over  the  world,  can  work  to 
do  so  together.  They  would  act  in  a 
constructive  way. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  What  we  generally  do, 
when  we  plan  a  project  for  intematiofial 
development,  is  as  follows :  For  example, 
consider  a  project  in  Ghana  or  Indian 
And,  parenthetically,  if  we  are  looking 
for  a  good  risk,  Mitmesota  is  a  better  risk 
than  Ghana.    We  get  together  in  a  great 
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oonaorthan  for  •  ncwa—ry  blc  project 
tn  ft  foreign  eountrj.  When  we  ret  fa>- 
tetlwr,  we  get  together  at  the  time  that 
we  hftTe  to  dkh  ent  the  money.  Whftt 
we  ought  to  be  4olng.  It  seems  to  me.  is 
talking  ftbont  baiAe  pollelefl  ttiftt  relate 
to  the  flow  of  eepltftl  before  the  money 
hM  to  be  dielndenit. 

Exchftoge  ntoa,  interest  r«tes.  eon- 
Tertibillty  ftiid  >««Mi*r  qriestlons  ought  to 
be  the  aabject  e<  en  lntemati<xud  con- 
sortlom  before  we  hsre  to  dip  into  the 
Treesuriee  of  the  reepeetlve  countries. 
In  oor  own  tnrtenrr  a  very  lane  dip  is 
taken  ovt  to  meet  the  capital  re<iuire- 
ments  of  other  eoimtrtea.  After  we  have 
met  the  eevllBl  refpiirements  of  other 
eoontrlee.  we  ere  immediately  faced  with 
the  fSfCt  thatt  the  outflow  of  capital  from 
oor  coontry  li  eo  large  that  a  difBcult 
problem  at  hone  ia  poeed.  Thererypeo- 
Irie  who  are  delighted  to  see  us  help  fi- 
nance sooie  of  ttM  long-term  capital  Im- 
provementi  aieiwjas  are  the  very  ones 
who  only  a  few  months  later  will  come 
back  and  lay,  *We  hare  doubts  as  to  the 
stability  of  the  dollar  because  there 
seema  to  be  an  outflow  of  gold  from  your 
country." 

We  eookl  stop  that  course  by  stopping 
the  outflow.  Bat  in  so  doing  we  might 
rery  well  jeoperdlae  our  entire  foreign 
policy. 

Ifr.  PRO^KMXBE.  There  is  one  other 
Qtedflc  point  I  ihoald  like  to  raise.  The 
Senator  haa  pointed  to  our  dilemma  In 
monetwry  policy  becaoae  of  the  balance- 
of -paymenti  protdem.  The  capital  flow- 
ing out  of  our  eoontry  for  investment 
oreraeaa  is  one  of  the  reasons  given  for 
raising  interest  rates  though  it  is  not 
very  well  doemcnted. 

The  argomcBt  rune  that  interest  rates 
abroad  are  hlither  than  our  interest 
rates.  It  Is  said  that  we  should  increase 
our  interest  rates  to  terminate  the  flow 
of  capital  oat  of  our  country  and  i>er- 
suade  foreigners  to  invest  here.  There 
are  several  boles  in  that  argument.  As 
we  increase  our  interest  rates,  other 
countries  inonmie  theirs.  Svery  study 
by  such  economists  as  Bell,  aemmm.  and 
others  has  shown  that  interest  differ- 
entials have  a  minor  effect  on  the  flow  of 
capital.    Trade  is  far  more  important. 

Mr.  HySCFBREY.  It  Is  one  factor  in 
a  fl07iAn 

Mr.  FBOXMHUB.  In  fact,  even  a 
study  made  bgr  those  who  i>ropo8e  to  raise 
Interest  rates  shows  that  interest  rate 
differentials  awwwi^t  for  only  about  15 
percent  of  the  total  flow  of  capltaL 

The  Senator  ssay  be  Interested  in  the 
proposal,  wbloh  I  think  is  a  practical  and 
good  proposal,  nuide  by  the  adminlstra> 
tiOD  to  Qope  with  the  proMem.  An 
interest-eqnaltisfton  tax  Is  proposed. 
It  would  not  interfere  with  anyone's 
freedom  to  invest,  but  would  tend  to  rec- 
ognize, Uupush  equalization,  the  fact 
that  interest  rates  In  other  countries  may 
be  higher  than  tbey  are  in  this  country. 
A  tax  would  be  Imposed  on  American 
investors  who  Invest  In  foreign  securi- 
ties. Suoh  aetlon  seems  to  me  to  be 
logical  and  ssnsUde.  At  the  same  time. 
It  wouki  pstmtt  ns  to  have  relatively  low 
interest  rates  In  this  country  which 
would  stimulate  growth,  even  though 
other  governments  had  raised  interest 


rates  tn  their  countries.     It  la  an  Im- 
portant proposal  which  has  merit. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  sort  of  like 
a  production  payment  to  keep  down  the 
cost  of  food. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  really  a  pay- 
ment In  the  form  of  a  tax  to  maintain 
a  level  of  stabihty  in  Interest  rates  and 
not  permit  It  to  get  out  of  hand  and  leap- 
frog. If  we  raise  Interest  rates  to  equal- 
ize with  rates  in  Great  Britain  and 
France,  the  central  banks  of  those  coun- 
tries raise  their  Interest  rates  to  attract 
capital.  The  first  thing  we  would  dis- 
cover is  that  there  would  be  an  Inter- 
national race  to  raise  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Twenty-four  hours  after  we  raised 
our  rediscount  rate,  Belgium  raised  theirs 
by  exactly  the  same  amount.  That  is 
boirnd  to  happen. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Our  action  had 
very  little  effect,  as  the  Senator  knows. 
It  certainly  had  very  little  good  effect. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
From  time  to  time  he  has  delivered  some 
excellent  speeches  on  this  subject  in  the 
Senate  as  a  result  of  careful  study.  I 
envy  his  being  on  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  because  I  think  It  Is  one 
of  the  most  Important  committees  In  the 
OongreflS.  The  Senator  could  poeslbly 
enlighten  us.  Is  that  committee  at  the 
present  time  making  either  a  staff  study 
or  a  eommlttee  study  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  balance  of  pajrments  and  Inter- 
national financing? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  question  is  un- 
der consideration.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavttsI  has  been  discuss- 
ing It  with  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dotrc- 
LASl.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
committee  chairman  is  very  likely  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  subject.  At  any 
rate,  several  subcommittees  have  been 
investigating  the  question  of  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments.  One  of  the 
subcconmlttees  is  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished Representative  from  Milwaukee, 
Representative  Rettss,  who  is  an  expert 
In  the  field. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     He  is  very  able. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  has  done  a  mar- 
velous Job.  A  series  of  staff  studies  on 
this  subject  has  been  made.  They  are 
constructive.  Whether  the  study  will  be 
magnified  to  a  full  committee  effort  in 
the  future  is  a  question.  Incidentally,  we 
htbd  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  Brook- 
ings report.  We  heard  not  only  mem- 
bers of  the  Brookings  staff  but  others 
who  came  before  our  committee  and  did 
a  fine  job  in  explaining  the  report  and 
supporting  their  recommendations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  encour- 
age the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  a 
member  of  that  committee  to  press  vig- 
orously and  continuously  for  a  genuine 
and  overall  study  by  that  committee. 
Something  needs  to  be  done  about  the 
subject.  I  for  one  do  not  believe  that 
the  only  recommendations  I  ought  to 
weigh  are  those  emanating  from  the  De- 
IMurtment  of  the  Treasury.  They  have 
one  particular  point  of  view.  I  have  re- 
spect for  that  point  of  view. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  The  Senator  has  made  the 
point  that  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee is  the  correct  committee  to  study  the 
problem.  The  committee  covers  the 
whole  economic  spectrum,  including  not 
only  the  tax  policy,  but  monetary  ques- 
tions and  others. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Including  the 
domestic  policy  and  the  domestic  impli- 
cations Some  proposals  that  are  rec- 
ommended would  have  disastnnis  effect 
upon  our  own  economy  and  employ- 
ment in  this  country.  I  feel  that  we 
have  to  take  into  consideration  such 
questions  as  well  as  the  so-called  out- 
flow of  gold. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
will  express  my  point  of  view  to  his 
colleagues.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for 
a  numt)er  of  Senators  with  whom  I  have 
talked  privately,  and  who  do  not  know 
the  answers  to  the  problems.  I  do  not 
know  the  answers.  I  know  some  of  the 
problems.  If  we  can  identify  the  prob- 
lems, than  possibly  we  can  begin  to  find 
some  of  the  answers.  But  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  is  the  proper  commit- 
tee of  Congress  to  engage  in  the  study 
becauM  it  has  such  a  wide  range  of 
jurisdiction.  As  with  most  subjects 
which  are  intricate,  this  one  requires 
many  areas  to  be  oorvsidered. 

That  Is  one  of  the  real  problems  today 
in  relation  to  national  security.  We  do 
not  have  any  one  place  to  which  we 
can  go  to  discuss  such  problems.  We 
must  jump  all  around  Congress  and  ap- 
pear before  different  coounittees.  all  of 
which  argue  over  their  respective  Juris- 
dictions. In  the  present  instance,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  has  the  Juris- 
diction.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  who  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  foremost  economists,  will  take 
on  the  problem  and  with  the  able  assist- 
ance of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  PnoxwiHEl  and  others,  will  dig  into 
It  as  they  can. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE     I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

«At    this    point    Mr.    Hart    took    the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.  > 


FEDERAL  GRANTS-IN-AID 

Mr.  DJBKSKN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  CoifoaxasioifAL  RacoRO  following  my 
remarks  a  compilation  made  by  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  In  their  issue 
for  the  week  ending  August  30.  1963.  be- 
ginning on  page  1507.  on  the  subject  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid. 

The  statistics  given  in  this  article. 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  Department 
and  other  Government  agencies,  should 
be  extremely  helpful  to  all  Senators  de- 
siring to  examine  the  impact  of  the  vari- 
ous grants-in-aid  programs  upon  their 
constituencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compila- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd.  as  follows: 

PlDOLAL  Oeants-xn-Aii)  Top  |10  BIMJON 
Ma&k 

Federal  granta-ln-ald  to  SUte  and  local 
fOTernmenta  and  to  Indlrtduals  in  fl«cal 
lOSa  axoMded  SlO  billion  for  the  first  time. 

A  6-pcrcent  Increaw  In  total  granU  from 
fl-sciil    19«1   pu-shed    the  total  to  $10,385,549,- 
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606.     The  6-percent  Jump  followed  a  7-per- 
cent rlae  during  fiscal  1961. 

The  Increase  continued  a  trend  that  has 
been  broken  only  once  since  195S.  That  was 
in  Oscal  1960  when  total  grants  dropped  by 
4  percent.  (See  table  I,  below,  figures  are 
based  on  Treasury  Department  data.) 

Following  are  the  highlights  of  the  1982 
data: 

Grants  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
all  purposes  rose  by  $793  million,  or  11  per- 
cent, to  $7,895  million  from  $7,102  million 
in  fiscal  1961.  continuing  a  trend  unbroken 
since  1953.  Major  Increases  went  for  high- 
ways. $161,161,867.  and  for  aid  to  dependent 
children.  $135,652,209. 

Grants  to  Individuals  decreased  by  $233 
million,  or  9  percent,  to  $2,491  million  from 
$2,724  million  in  fiscal  1961.  The  decline 
followed  a  26-i>ercent  rise  between  fiscal 
1960  and  1961.  Part  of  the  1962  drop  re- 
sulted from  a  $177,219,291  decline  in  grants 
under  the  temporary  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  of  1961.  "ms 
program  was  largely  responsible  for  the  26- 
percent  increase  In  1961.  In  addition,  fiscal 
1962  figures  Included  a  $103,517,949  decline 
in  veterans  readjustment  benefits.  A  sla- 
able  Increase  occurred  in  Army  National 
Guard  grants.  $78,714,006. 

Total  grants  In  fiscal  1962  were  $10,386 
million,  a  $560  million  or  6  percent  Increase 
from  the  1961  total  of  $9,826  million.  The 
1962  Increase  was  slightly  smaller  than  the 
7-percent  Jvmip  recorded  In  1961.  Federal 
tax  collections  decreased  by  $72  million  In 
fiscal  1962  to  $94,320  million.  The  ratio 
of  grants  to  tax  collections  rose  1  percent 
to  11  percent.     (See  table  I.  below.) 

Purtlier  details  concerning  grants  appear 
In  the  accompanying  tables,  as  follows: 

Table  I:  This  shows  the  amounts  spent 
from  fiscal  1953  through  fiscal  1962  for  total 
grants,  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  grants  to  Individuals,  together 
with  the  percentage  Increase  or  decrease  for 
each  category  since  the  previous  year  and 
since  1953.  Amounts  listed  as  "Federal  Tax 
Collections"  are  actually  "Internal  Revenue 
Collections"  and  do  not  Include  customs  re- 
ceipts and  some  other  Items.  They  do  in- 
clude social  security  payroll  taxes,  however, 
while  social  security  benefit  payments  are 
not  Included  in  grants  to  individuals.  Thus 
the  ratio  of  grants  to  taxes  shown  Is  only  a 
rough  indicator  of  relationship  in  any  single 
year;  it  does  serve  to  point  up  the  overall 
trend,  however. 

Table  n:  This  shows  the  relative  benefit- 
to-burden  standing  of  the  50  States,  deter- 
mined by  dividing  each  State's  share  of  total 
grantj)  paid  in  1962  by  its  share  of  total  Fed- 
eral tax  payments.  (Both  of  these  figiires 
also  appear  in  table  m.)  Because  actual 
Ux  collections  in  efM:h  State  do  not  accu- 
rately refiect  the  true  incidence  oC  taxatlfTn 
(auto,  liquor,  and  tobacco  excise  oc^eetioos, 
for  example,  are  credited  to  the  home  States 
ot  manufacturers  although  the  taxes  are  in 


turn  paid  by  every  purchaser  of  these  prod- 
ucts), Congressional  Quarterly  \ised  tax- 
burden  figures  prepared  by  Tax  Foundation, 
Inc..  based  on  a  special  allocation  formula  as 
applied  to  estimated  1962  revenues.  States 
were  then  ranked  In  order  of  their  beneflt- 
to-burden  ratio,  ranging  from  Alaska, 
whose  relative  share  of  grants  was  4.81  per- 
cent of  its  relative  share  of  taxes,  to  Etela- 
ware.  where  the  relative  share  of  grants  was 
only  0.38  percent  of  Its  relative  share  of 
taxes. 

Table  III:  This  shows,  for  each  State,  total 
grants,  population,  and  per  capita  share  of 
grants  for  fiscal  1962  and  fiscal  1961,  as  well 
as  percentage  shares  of  total  1962  grants 
and  the  Federal  tax  burden,  as  described 
above.  Grants  averaged  $56  {>er  capita, 
based  on  the  July  1962  census  estimates  of 
population,  and  ranged  from  $226  per  capita 
in  Alaska  to  $34  per  capita  in  New  Jersey. 
There  is  a  rough  correlation.  It  will  be  noted, 
between  a  State's  per  capita  share  of  grants 
and  Its  benefits-to-biu'den  standing  In 
table  n.  (Some  reasons  for  the  wide  varia- 
tion In  these  figures  are  discussed  in  "How 
Programs  Work."  below.) 

Table  IV:  Tills  table  shows  each  State's 
allocations  under  the  largest  grant  programs 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Government. 
However,  table  IV  in  this  fact  sheet  has 
been  rearranged,  compared  to  similar  tables 
In  previous  years,  In  an  attempt  to  provide  a 
more  comprehensive  picture  of  the  Impact  of 
grant  programs. 

In  prevloiis  years,  table  IV  presented  the  9 
largest  Individual  programs  among  the  more 
than  100  separate  programs  listed  in  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trecisury. 
However,  many  of  the  individual  programs, 
while  separate  In  themselves,  are  part  of 
larger  programs  with  a  general  or  specific 
purpose.  By  combining  related  Indivlduail 
programs,  it  Is  possible  to  more  accurately 
convey  the  scope  of  Federal  grants-in-aid 
and  to  show  almost  the  total  amount  going 
to  each  State.  Such  a  combination  has  been 
made  for  table  IV. 

For  example,  there  are  13  separate  pro- 
grams providing  grants  for  aid  to  education 
in  •(»ne  form.  None  is  among  the  nine  larg- 
est programs  listed  by  Congressional  Quar- 
terly In  the  past.  However,  taken  together, 
education  grants  are  the  sixth  largest  cate- 
gory (col.  6) .  Another  example  is  the  public 
hectlth  category  (col.  4).  It  is  composed  of 
many  relatively  small  programs  which,  when 
combined,  provide  one  of  the  largest -grants- 
in-aid  totals. 

Included  in  the  14  coliunns  are  all  but  14 
of  the  110  individual  programs  listed  for 
fiscal  1962.  The  amount  of  grants  in  the 
columns  is  $10.106,674351,  only  $278,874,755 
■hcrt  of  the  total  $10,385,649,606  In  grants 
made  in  fiscal  1962. 

Table  V:  The  component  parts  of  each  of 
tba  14  columns  in  table  IV,  showing  only  to- 
tal national  grants,  are  listed  in  the  table. 

Table  I. — Recent  trends  in  grants-in-aid 
[By  fiscal  years.  In  millions  of  dollars] 


FSOGRAMS     COMPAKED 

The  nine  largest  grant  programs  for  fiscal 

1961,  as  reported  by  Congressional  Quarterly 
In  1962,  were,  In  declining  order  of  size: 
highways,  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  depend- 
ent children,  temporary  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  Army  National  Guard, 
vuiemployment  cc»npensatlon.  agricultural 
conservation  reserve  program,  readjustment 
benefits,  and  Air  Force  National  Guard. 

Under  the  presentation  In  table  IV  of  this 
fact  sheet,  aid  for  highway  construction  and 
maintenance  remains  the  largest  grant  pro- 
gram. Old-age  assistance  continues  to  be 
part  of  the  second-largest  program,  although 
now  it  is  included  with  other  items  In  a 
larger  category,  public  assistance  (col.  2). 
Unemployment  insiirance  programs  (col.  3) 
also  continue  high  on  the  list  of  nuijor 
grant  programs.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Items  composing  unemployment  Insurance 
grants  do  not  Include  the  benefit  payments 
paid  to  most  jobless  workers,  which  are  not 
grants:  such  payments  are  paid  for  by  spe- 
cial taxes  on  employers  which  are  Imposed 
by  the  States  and  are  xiseable  only  In  those 
States  where  they  are  levied. 

Rather,  the  category  includes  compensa- 
tion for  Federal  employees,  grants  to  States 
for  administration  of  their  compensation 
programs  and  a  temporary  extended  unem- 
ployment comp>ensatlon  program  enacted  in 

1961  In  resp>onse  to  the  recession.  The  expi- 
ration of  the  temporary  program  on  April  1, 

1962,  will  considerably  reduce  the  size  of  the 
unemployment  Insiu^nce  category  In  follow- 
ing years.  The  tempxH-ary  program  com- 
prised nearly  $304  million  of  the  total  In 
column  3. 

One  of  the  most  striking  additions  to  table 
IV  under  the  revised  listing  Is  public  health 
resecu-ch  and  servioee.  It  Indicates  tiie  In- 
creasing scope  of  Federal  aid  for  public 
health  matters.  The  category  (column  4)  is 
composed  of  31  separate  programs,  only  1 
larger  than  $76  million  and  less  than  one- 
third  larger  than  (30  million.  The  largest 
Item  Is  grants  tor  hospital  construction  un- 
der the  HUl-Burton  Act  of  1946:  $167,575,281. 

The  public  health  category  is  composed  ci 
grants  for  services,  such  as  hospital  construc- 
tion and  water  pollution  control,  and  for  re- 
search, such  as  heart  disease  and  allergies 
and  Infectious  diseases.    However,  total  fiscal 

1962  grants  for  public  health  research  wwe 
$464,315,087.  only  a  little  less  than  twice  as 
large  as  total  grants  for  public  health  serv- 
ices. $256350.952. 

Food  distribution  (column  5)  is  another 
ImjMrtant  addition  to  the  major  grant  pro- 
grams. The  programs  included  in  the  cate- 
gory, which  are  administered  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Department,  Involve  not  only  welfare 
and  nutritional  goals  (e.g.,  food  stamp  re- 
demption (M*  school  lunch  programs)  but 
also  the  desire  to  remove  siuplus  agricultural 
commodities  from  the  market. 
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12.  2(i4,  355 

2,  006,  267 
21,337,392 
.50,  680,  589 
22, 033,  946 
16, 199,  52S 

8.361,498 
16,  .581. 384 
2,143,262 
4, 145,  739 
1.406.608 
2. 9.59.  877 
10,155,966 

3.  159,  356 
86.  824,  069 
21,694,979 

3.  077, 825 

26.  355,  924 

7, 952,  892 

11.971.579 

41.370,039 

4.079,757 

7.411,400 

2.194.149 

14.016,450 

26,  160, 663 

5,368.735 

2.80.5,205 

13,  704,  883 
12.291.117 

3.  .586,  985 

16,  4S1,  550 

899,393 

2.  959,  ]fl9 

69,354 

18,346.621 

$17,166,602 

311,932 

5.  102.  .501 

14.37.5,3.51 

28.  153,  274 

5,  .547.  0»'>9 

4.  524.  3,17 
1.644.749 

2.  Ma.  399 
13.  39-2.  .v.? 
14.417,376 

1.9,53.919 

1.73«-..  369 

22.  273,  435 

13.  460,  2-24 

10.  482,  046 

5.  Mil,  666 
•22.  085.  .547 
18.111.885 

3.  793,  765 

7.  482.  326 
10.  667,  424 
;J5.  64*0. 378 
11.40-2,350 
19,035,327 
16,  006,  697 

2. 187, 116 

2,  819.  482 

419, 146 

1.684.713 

8.  674.  661 
6, 628, 332 

47.  025.  231 
18,156,009 
2,  255,  491 
28.  474,  233 
17.138,908 

6.  202,  6.53 
46,  500,  292 

1,644,819 
7.647,086 

2.  764.  207 
19.377.806 
28,  834.  778 

3.  24i  353 
1,  420,  797 

11.862,478 

11,190,140 

17,62.5.790 

11,581,719 

1,166,246 

21.. 534.  789 

201,  797 

406,810 

18,823,064 

$10,  680,  774 

9,  434, 372 

8.751,691 

6,  822,  399 

70,  324.  603 

13,  633.  317 
8.091,781 
1.827.931 
9.  2(H.  355  1 

13.648,045 
12.  762,  1.52 
11.  2»i8.792 

3.  07-2.  306 
19.998.079 
11.664,624 

6,691.312 
10.  956,  976 

.5.  069. 337 

6.  430,  876 

3,  783,  098 

14.  489,  673 

24.  956. 087 
16.  06a  861 

7.  332.  260 
.5.  -.iWO.  579 
9.  576.  648 

4,  244.  092 
5.62U,663 
2.806,970 

3.  246,  091 
13,98-2,457 

9,  523, 301 
3,5.698,972 
13,016,078 

3,646,702 
19,303,229 
13,299,107 

7.  427,  630 
21.560,383 

5,  094,  151 
7.  425,  401 

4.  925.  287 
9. -262.  431 

25,  306,  418 

5.  735, 128 
1.140,830 

20,961,836 

15,798,087 

2.906,904 

9, 087,  697 

2,  153,  796 

3.900.606 

347,071 

1.  764,  482 

11,014,716 

$n.371.r,-27 
07,  .583 

Ari7oiift  ...     ............     ... 

1.799.911 

^rkfiii<taA   ,       ,  ...        ...  --._                 -_.. 

12.667,477 

California 

(  olorado 

Connectk-ut 

Pt-laware 

l)Lstricl  of  Goliimbla . 

8.  102,  3.5.1 

13,  691,  .590 

536,  0.5;i 

672,  71 H 

VlnrtHft              ,     ,          , 

5.  328.  Cvis 

Cu-fir^A 

19.646.310 

I.laho 

Illlnob... - 

Indiana 

13.1.  971 

7.  18.5.  1S7 

17.  195.  .597 

15.156.071, 

23,332,181 

Ksn«*'  ...... 

~- 

■24,  386,  79ft 

Kentucky 

J/Hitslana            .       ..... 

14.  075,  697 
7.  474.  709 

x1h'"»       .... ...            .     .                    ...           

2.  516. 3X7 

2,  796,  7;i4 

613, 225 

14.  739.168 

Muini'sota - .- 

M  Ls-sLssiP^L              _       --     . - - - 

28,  844,  70(1 
11.629,37.1 

M  U.^url .... 

21,  084.  984 

10.  43S,  369 

18.  -270,  8.V) 

N'i'\  i»ila  - 

Now  H;iIIlI>^^lllre 

Nr»  Jersey          .. 

412,  708 

711.07ii 
1.586,,V.ti 

New  .Mf\ioo 

N.  w  Yrtrk 

9.  542.  3(.2 
11.515.602 

North  (^iirolina                   -        . ..- 

11,  837.  8-2:. 

Ni.rlh  Dukota                               - .- 

34,  706,  243 

()|i)n                                                       .                            ..   .. 

15,  345,  S-.'O 

okUhciiiui - -.    

Orcccin   

J'liin.'jylviiiua - 

Hh.'.li'  Mind 

^oulh  ('.irolin;i 

S<Ml!  Ii  I>Hkot:i                                 .     .   

24,  912,  94<; 
5.  962. 135 
10,  890,  862 
81,347 
11,845.639 
24.116,649 

13, 135.  067 

Tt'X'i^ 

62, 832,  854 

I  uh - 

\  rrmnrit - 

4.  397,  849 

1.541,71.1 
7.  04a  703 

\^  iw«blii|tton                                   .. ................ -- 

6.840,331 

2,584,688 

NViMoiisiti . .. 

\\  yoinliift . 

16,  271,  668 
3,  509,2W 

r>it'rln  Rloo . . .„ 

993,  9.17 

(  l(>i<<r  ti>rr1trkHA« 

I  udisLributed ... 

fi,  030, 330 



T'tal    — -- 

l;  781;  830, 810 

2,  43.r  133,  869 

887,  066,  660 

720, 166, 039 

663,018,071 

601,848,336 

676,  773,  076 

National 
Gnord 

(8) 

Public  and 

rural  housing 

and  orlian 

reneaal 

C(iii.>i<>rv:ition 
pr.tcfici? 

00' 

Veterans 
benefits 

Amicultaral 
experimental 
stations  and 
cooperative 
anicultur&l 
extension  work 

(12) 

Vocational 
rcliLibiliiation 

(I3i 

Cliilil  Ciire 

(14^ 

*l.t,.,M„ 

18.664,896 
3^373,762 
3.985,883 
5,027,066 

30.702,987 
4,  at*.  063 
6,S8I!C7M 
3.00^721 
2.385,838 
3,105,106 

10,244.898 
8.312,676 
3,004,631 

10,  ST.  073 
6.330,158 
7,387,050 
5,66^568 
3.804,244 
6.381.411 
3.731^829 
7.053,223 
9.9«fi,173 

11.848.016 
8,  on,  861 
7,633,421 
6,0011671 
3,663,062 
3, 443;  136 

xam,m 

a,Hs,«>i 

ia2HtU07 
3,011^882 

6.35^068 

3.238,254 

$9,2.56,007 

733,309 

414. 219 

1.140,327 

20,295,435 

1.407,864 

10.400,368 

1.179,038 

9,013.360 

3.107,440 

12,804,466 

6,  530,  750 

21,976 

■23,  423,  616 

3,071,406 

1,452.370 

3,353,852 

4.110.504 

4.368.109 

309.102 

11,602.377 

7.798,639 

1.M95.063 

6.087.666 

1.  734, 474 

9.347,388 

228,725 

371.664 

327.060 

982.800 

17, 438, 842 

171,434 

36,006,871 

8,633,670 

2f«,  372 

$2,911,298 

5,  XV>,  574 

2,465,771 

2. 677, 174 

10,010,566 

4, 564.  510 

640,436 

277,336 

1.476.666" 

2.  786.  481 
232,901 

1.902,190 

64.V048 

1.  228,  967 

1.442,482 

1.409,746 

2.1.12.995 

2.094.262 

tioa  7.^2 

572,  l.-)0 

472,606 

l,m5,281 

1.751,486 

3.  749.  489 
1 .  391.  951 
3,480,226 

874,  676 

1.115.406 

532.104 

463,640 

10.  38.V  069 

2. 180, 806 

1.7*4. 900 

1,360,829 

$5, 372,  261 

69,042 

1,580,199 

1,768,831 

19, 658, 730 

2.364,039 

2,  ?A3,  023 

227,9.'il 

2.  298, 357 
'6.643,095 

5,  6U8,  979 
317.906 
541,206 

5.  621.  407 

3.  027,  712 
2.0-25,201 
1.743,772 
2.2.10.032 
3,684.602 

5.5.5,341 
2.128.955 
:-<.  108. 162 
.-..  453.  991 
3.  1 19,  600 
1   696,  1.5.-1 
3,337  277 

689.079 
1.006,603 

137,600 

373, 6M 
3.  3.54, 191 
1.043.432 
9.  68a  213 
2.606,066 

.5.58,  .583 

$3,045,220 
373, 110 
817,966 

2.  456,  361 
■2,  611,  786 
1,122,230 

694,660 

441,  152 



1.-215,834" 

3,  169, 128 
597,333 
850,590 

2,  703, 275 

-i.  348,  710 

2,516,387 

1,794.333 

3.032.074 

2.026.284 

806,3-26 

1.049.973 

916,631 

2.  .543.  329 

2. 340.  461 

3.119.39.5 

2.711.736 

962.738 

1. 523. 348 

462.016 

.532,300 

909,478 

832,179 

2.6aa834 

4.130,408 

1.110.013 

$-2,604,803 

156,704 

605,228 

1,970,880 

5.002,695 

1,031,211 

457,871 

212,024 

1.174,619 

-2,684.004 

3.  613,  412 

470,453 

230,010 

3.  340. 127 

728.166 

l,-2,5;i.l4« 

998.113 

8,57,098 

2. -2.57,  810 

413.173 

818.073 

2.  351. 763 

2.  4.5.5. 130 

'2.  098,  187 

1    187.000 

1.658,681 

372,  512 

.^16,620 

85.818 

142.930 

1.442,421 

282,220 

0,288.  on 

2.6M.311 

402,960 

$1,933,2.19 

AU,ska   _ 

.4rltonn     ....... ....... -. 

392,46L» 

417,296 

.^  rk  ftrL-yw! . .-..—...-.„—......— 

Culonulo .__ _.,... — 

C'lTUUVtiCUt . . 

I>i  l;i»»rr _. — . 

Iii-trlrt  of  (."olunibia.-._ „... — .- 

Horida 

<M-iir>:i:t 

lUi»..ii .__ 

Malio         

lUiivcii.i       -. 

Indi:inii .... 

luttil .._ 

K;iii«a<' .— 

1,073,996 
3,988,3K7 

936,978 
1,021,068 

XV,.  350 

f»^64l 

1.812,134 

2.  133,  ttM 

477,  678 

448,792 

2.141779 

1.  447, 174 

l.r21,6»a 

851.279 

1 .  .505.  842 

1.496.179 

482.  678 

1.. 121. 013 

M  :i.N.SHrhlU<ett^                                         - . - ........ ..... 

1.462.760 

M  l(  himn                                              ..............••....*-.-.-> 

2.  686,  325 

Miimo-iotn  .              

■Ml-MNM  ipl 

Mlsaoirr                                            .  ..........-.-.-.•.- 

1.67K478 
1.. 552. 677 
1.376,Ki4 

Mnnlanrx                                            ...........••.••••••>..-... 

454.  571 

Ni'linuskrt ......_ _.... 

N,  viida                                               

446,0^2 
277.207 

332. 989 

New  Jersey                                    . ...~... .— . 

1,049,525 

Niw  Mexico                                            . . .... 

63S.0M 

New  York                                                    . ..— . 

3,  406.  780 

North  Carolina                                             .— 

2,614.442 

NmiHi  Dakota 

41.1,  3. 1? 

Sec  footnotes  at  end  •f  table. 
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IS.  ;i33.  3J.1 
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3.  71M.47I 
1».  374,  »^ 

13.  35a  .%3 
4.343.  14M 

3.  73M.  MSti 
\  Wt7.  5t» 
7.  019,  Kll 

4.  1  a.  923 
«,  HJ5. 916 
i  1 15.  SOI 
4.  .^31.  779 

ti4  mi.v.'o 

1  v..  <*M 

1    J79  -•>«.' 

.34^.  07.i,  flOH 

.'.  '<>4.  710 

1.435,  t««l 

13.  494,  944 
11.  11)3.  .iU 

33.900 

a.  M~ 

H,  tiWS,  7.V( 

l,9(r7.«63 

,V«J.  9HJ 

1 ,  >\M.  "trty 

6.670 

S.  .Ml.  506 

.75.«7« 

2M 

17X9    143 

7   *•..'.  >.I3 

J7,  111.  47n 

l.fiM,  .-90 

l.'7    IV, 
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>  J3   .-7  1 

h.  .00.  yhj 

10  slH.  .■,S.^ 

3  V.N    >7 

1 ,  .'45.  (HO 

S,  H45.  7113 

1    321,  27.^ 

1    '.«.'.  .>M 

14   .t.'.',  .'51 

.'7   7«l 

«o.  434 

MK  370 

7.  3i!3 

l«.'  .'3  J.  510 

$.■    Ml    (».l 
1    |.i.t  >*U 
1    '.]'*  .'40 
X,  T'.M.  UK7 

iiMh.  urn 
.'   ♦4m,  V> 

'.73.  49.) 
t    I.N.  77.' 
7   VII    44'« 
1    1411,04.1 

.117.  .My 

1  :4M  114 

3.  .Nl    413 
1    49.^,  7.> 
.'.  7iS.  397 
JH.  7.S.". 
.'.  O-M.  644 

W  077.  S.*! 

.'     UK.    "-■" 
1     .1^^.  >0M. 
1    J)!.'    '»•.'-' 

4 1  \  :m 

J   .••.-'.  9.'iJ 
1    HH    V..' 

.(  uV.  >#».' 

«  :  .v,  '^>i 

71.7    Ml. 

.S7rt.  017 
2.  MM.  931 
l.*SO,74fi 
1.705,164 
2.  379,  32^2 

•i52.  1 40 
2.3419,3k'. 

»:  24fi.  ,'>4S 

1   •■««.  073 

MOW,  779 

1..  .393,  174 

'-M.  V.9 

1  .'U4.300 

.■vw.  *.• 

2.  n04.  (1W0 
.•  497,  9W. 
4,'J.  H'J 
->9fi.  ,V¥-. 
1    MIO.  W7 
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1    «*,  X33 
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87.074 
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Orafon                
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Soulh  Ciu-ollna 
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3  734   4(7 
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4S9  9riO 
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1 ,  9-Jl).  4.S4 
1    013  914 

West  Vlrflnia 

1    114  344 

WlvnnJ4n                         ..    , 

1 .  35M.  4fi2 

WyomlnK      

337.  Urt 
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273  uV) 
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^n.|^■J^\.i■^ 

3,  »t24.  63» 

1,754. 532 
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544.471.790 
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Bourc-r    Ttra.wry  DcpsrUnent. 

HOW  nUMKAMS  WOEX 

Many  facUwm  balp  to  account  for  the  un- 
eTen  dlstiibutUm  of  grants-in-aid,  both 
wltbin  programs  and  aa  between  programs. 
Allocation  fomralaa  vary  from  one  program 
to  the  next;  mum,  like  the  public  assistance 
programs  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  are  "Intend- 
ed to  provide  ttaa  higheat  percentages  of  Fed- 
eral partlclpattOD  to  the  low-income  States. 
which  generally  baT*  relatively  large  propor- 
tions of  ne«d7  people  and  make  relatively 
low  assistance  peyments."  according  to  H£W. 
Such  programs  redistribute  Income,  In  ef- 
fect, from  hlgh-lneotne  to  low-Income  States. 

Other  prograoM.  like  readjustment  bene- 
fits paid  to  Teterans,  result  In  allocations 
that  vary  largely  aocordlng  to  population. 
Another  tyjM  of  program  tends  to  benefit 
some  States  muob  more  than  others  because 
of  the  leas-than-natlonal  character  of  the 
need  to  be  met.  This  Is  true  of  payments 
to  fanners  under  agricultural  conservation 
programs,  of  primary  benefit  in  the  South 
and  Midwest;  and  of  urban  renewal  and  pub- 
lic housing  payments,  concentrated  in  the 
more  urban  States. 

Following  are  the  formulas  governing  allo- 
cation of  funds  under  certain  typical  grant 
programs. 

Highways:  Two  formulas  apply.  Funds 
for  primary,  seeondsry,  and  urban  roads 
(the  so-called  ABO  system),  are  distributed 
as  follows:  one- third  In  the  ratio  of  a 
State's  area  to  total  VB.  area;  one-third  In 
the  ratio  of  a  State's  niral  population  to 
total  U.S.  rural  population  In  1940:  and 
one-third  Ln  the  ratio  of  a  State's  rural  de- 
livery and  star  roate  mileage  to  total  such 
mileage  In  the  United  States.  Funds  for 
the  Interstate  System  were  distributed  for 
flacal  1057-50  as  follows:  one-half  accord- 
ing to  population  and  one-half  according 
to  the  foregoing  formtila  for  ABC  roads. 
This  was  then  rsTtoed  to  conform  with  new 
estimates  of  the  cost  to  complete  the  sys- 
tem. States  must  mat<^  Federal  grants  for 
ABC  roads  dollar  for  dollar,  but  90  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  Interstate  System  is  met 
with  Federal  funds. 

Old-age  assistance:  Federal  funds  equal 
four-fifths  of  tike  first  (31  of  a  maximum 
average  monthly  payment  of  166  per  recip- 
ient plus  a  percentage  of  the  next  935  of 
such  average  payment,  which  varies  ac- 
conllng  to  the  average  per  capita  income  In 
the  State  for  the  most  recent  3   years:    ex- 


cept that  the  Kedenil  sh.ire  (.f  payments  In 
any  State  ahall  not  be  less  than  50  percent 
nor  more  than  65  percent  Unlike  the  high- 
way programs  In  which  total  Federal  grants 
are  limited  by  congressional  authorisation, 
old-age  assistance  is  an  open-end  program 
In  which  total  Federal  grants  are  limited 
only  by  the  "load"  of  persons  qualifying  for 
assistance  under  the  various  State  programs 

Hospital  construction:  Under  the  HUl- 
Burton  Act  of  1946,  Federal  grants  for  con- 
struction of  hospitals  and  medical  facilities 
are  allotted  to  the  States  In  the  ratio  which 
the  population  of  each  State,  weighted  by 
the  square  of  its  allotment  percentage,  bears 
to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products  of 
weighted  populations  for  all  of  the  SUtes 
The  allotment  percentage  la  tied  to  a  State's 
per  capita  Income  Total  Federal  grants  are 
limited  by  appropriations,  matching  require- 
ments vary  according  to  a  State  ■  fiscal  abil- 
ity, ranging  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of 
project  costs. 

Pollution  control  Grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  facilities,  limited  to 
a  maximum  of  30  percent  of  cost  or  8600, 000 
for  any  single  project,  are  allotted  to  the 
States  as  follows,  one-half  according  to  p<5p- 
uJatlon  and  one-half  according  to  per  capita 
Income  Total  grants  under  the  program  are 
limited  to  the  amount  of  the  authorization — 
880  million  for  fiscal  196a.  $90  million  for 
fiscal  1963.  and  8100  million  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1964-67 

School  aid  Grants  to  build  and  operate 
schools  have  been  paid  since  1950  to  sch<K)l 
dl.strlcts  overburdened  by  Federal  activities 
In  their  areas  Neither  of  the  two  laws  gov- 
erning the  program  requires  allocatl<in  of 
funds  by  State  or  local  mrttchlng;  total 
grants  are  limited  only  by  the  extent  of 
demand.  Payments  are  related  to  per-pupU 
costs  In  the  areas  affected  and  vary  with  the 
category  of  children  involved,  being  higher 
for  those  whose  pwrents  both  work  and  live 
on  Federal  property  than  for  those  whose 
parents  either  work  or  live  on  Federal 
property. 

Airport  construction  Federal  grants  to  pay 
one-half  the  cost  of  building  airports  were 
authorized  In  1046;  a  3-year  extension  en- 
acted In  1961  authorized  total  grants  of  875 
million  per  year,  of  which  850  million  is  al- 
located to  the  States  according  to  their  area 
and  population,  and  817  million  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and 
the  rest  used  for  .special  purfxises 


lABLE  V  SrraVdoifu  of  1 10  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  icith  fiscal  1962  spending 
tutal.i,  a.i  arranged  by  CQ  categortes 

Highways 

Federal-aid  highways  trust 

fund,-  82.  761,  950   343 

Other  I  forest  rf>«d8:  public 

lands  highways) 30.889.467 

Tt)tal 2.782.  839.  810 

Public  assistance 

Old-age  assistance 1,233,078.598 

Aid  to  dependent  children.  836.954,495 

Aid  Ui  permanently  dis- 
abled   196,047.709 

Aid  to  the  blind 46,304.414 

Medical  assistance   for  the 

aged 118.  855.  403 

Assistance  to  U.S.  na- 
tional*    (repatriated  I---  452.652 

Cooperative  research  (So- 
cial Security  Adminis- 
tration!      540.598 


Total 


2.433, 133.869 


L'ncnipli  lyment  insurance: 

Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion and  Employment 
Service  Administration 
(trust    fund) 448,724.728 

Unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  Federal  employ- 
ees and  exservlcemen 134,408,572 

Temporary  extended  un- 
employment compensa- 
tion I  trust  fundi 303,  932.  269 

Total      887,065,569 

Public  Health  (research)  : 

Health  research  facilities    .  1.033.902 

Arthritis      and      metabolic 

disease    activities 63,529,330 

Neurology     and     blindness 

activities 41,  728.  218 

National  Cancer  InsUtute.  51,152.945 

National  Institute  of  Den- 
tal    Research 7,004,469 

Allergy  and  Infectious  dis- 
ease   activities 33,243.270 

National  Heart  InsUtute.-  67,310.742 

Mental  health  acUvlUes...  66,  846,  801 

General  research  and  serv- 
ices   75,  605,  244 
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Table  'V — Breakdown  of  110  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  with  /Ucal  1962  spending 

totals,  as  arranged  by  CQ  categories — Con. 
Public    Health    (research)  — 
Continued 

Nursing    services    and    re- 
sources   

Chronic  disease  and  health 
of  the  aged 

Community    health    prac- 
tices and  research 

Accident   prevention 

Air  pollution 

Milk.   food.   Interstate  and 
community  sanitation.- 

Occupational  health 

Radiological  health 

Water    supply    and    water 
pollution  control 

Hospital    aiKl    medical   fa- 
cility research 

General    research    support 
grants  

Construction  of  health  re- 
search   facilities 


86,466,311 

310. 153 

4.  120.003 

037. 4S6 

1,634,162 

2,212,838 
1,211,860 
1,335,815 

1.800.408 

025,806 

15.  000.  056 


ToUl. 


29,078,851 
484,815.087 


Public  Health  (senrlces) : 

Control  of  venereal  disease. 

Control  of  tuberculosis — 

Community  health  prac- 
tices and  research 

MenUl  health   activities.. 

National  Cancer  Institute. 

National  Heart  Institute. - 

Water  supply  and  water 
polhitlon  control 

Chronic  disease  and  health 
of  the  aged 

Hospital  activities  (ccm- 
structlon) 

Waste  treatment  works 
(oor«tructlon) 


2,  588.  834 

4,001,003 

15,785,857 
6,  660,  161 
S.  496, 143 
4.566,468 

4,  365.  061 

4,808.440 

167,  675,  281 

42,103,315 


Total. 


255.  880,  062 


Public    health    services    and 
research    total 

Food  distribution: 

School  lunch  p>rogram 

Food  stamp  program 

Value  of  commodities  dis- 
tributed   

Value  of  commodities  do- 
nated  

Special  milk  program 

Total 


730. 168,  030 


Education:  ' 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and 

mining 

Cooperative  vocational  ed- 
ucation  

Asslstanos  for  school  con- 
struction (Impacted 


Maintenance  and  opera- 
tion (tf  schools  (Im- 
pacted  areas) 

Library    services 

Defense  education  activi- 
ties  

Expansion  of  teaching  In 
education  of  the  mental- 
ly retarded   (to  States). 

Expansion  of  teaching  In 
edixAtlon  of  the  mental- 
ly retarded  (to  individ- 
uals)   

Defense  education  activi- 
ties  

Cooperative  research 

Fellowships  and  aaslstanije 
to  schools  (Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission) 

Research  grants  awards 
(National  Science  Foun- 
dation)  


167.601,083 
13,162,006 

181,832,875 

100, 804,  623 
vOf  o2Ut  iHpO 

658, 018, 071 


14,  510,  000 
40,  178,617 

43.  084,  402 

226, 307, 038 
8. 186,  664 

66.  833.  607 
664.882 

361.  422 

40,680,688 
8.794,481 

8,880,606 

140,501.1 


TaaLS  V. — Breakdown  of  110  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  with  fUcal  1962  spending 
totals,  as  arranged  by  CQ  categories — Con. 

Education — Continued 
reiki  — Ulp     awards      (Na- 
tional   Science    Founda- 
tion)    810, 204, 868 


Total. 


601,848,336 


Agricultural  conservation : 
Agrlculttiral     conservation 

program 

Conservation   reserve   pro- 
gram  

Oreat  Plains  conservation 
program 

Total 


National  Guard : 

Air  Force 

Army 

Total 


Public  and  rural  housing  and 
urban  renewal : 

Urban  renewal  program 

Urban  planning  assistance. 

Public  Housing  Adminis- 
tration (annual  contri- 
butions)  

Rural  housing  grants 

Total 


237,850,237 

332,683.936 

6,  238,  003 

676.773,076 


217, 724, 712 
336, 747,  078 

554,471,700 


162,532.113 
6,903,  110 


154.  262.  784 
62,940 

323. 760, 947 


Conservation  practices: 
National     forest    fund 

(shared  revenues) 25,279,109 

National     grasslands 

(shared  revenues) 416,545 

State  and  private  forestry 

cooperation 14,026,413 

Watershed  protection  and 

flood  prevention 38,783,821 

Lease  of  flood  contrcd  lands 

(shared  revenues) 1,611,813 

Federal  aid  In  wildlife  ree- 

toratlon,  fish  restoration, 

and  management 19,  792, 421 

Migratory   Bird   Conserva- 
tion Act,  etc 497.655 

Mineral  Leasing  Act 39,065.885 

Special      funds       ( shared 

revenues) 16,018,695 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

(shared  revenues) 6,740.153 

Total 162,232,510 


Veterans  benefits: 

State  homes  for  soldiers 
and  sailors 

Approval  and  supervision 
of  training  establish- 
ments  

Automobiles,  etc.,  for  dis- 
abled veterans 

Beadjtistment  benefits  and 
vocational  rehabilita- 
tion  


Total. 


Agricultural  extension  work. 

research: 
Agricultural    experimental 

stations 

Cooperative       agricultural 

extension  work 

Total 


7,  365,  937 

1,086,303 
668,838 

149,971,680 
150,  003,  758 


34, 460,  282 

66,  297.  249 

100.  767.  531 


Vocational  rehabilitation : 
OlBoe  of  vocational  reha- 
bUitaUon 

Orants  for  special  project*. 
Training  and  traineeshipe. 

ToUl. 


65,  077.  625 
7,613.908 
9,464,061 

82, 154.  504 


Table  V. — Breakdown  of  110  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  with  fiscal  1962  spending 
totals,  03  arranged  by  CQ  categories — Con. 
Child  care : 

Maternal  and  child  health 

services    (to  State) 

Services  for  crippled  chil- 
dren   (to  State) 

Child  welfare  services    (to 

State) 

Maternal  and  child  health 
services  (to  Indlvldvials)  _ 
Services  for  crippled  chil- 
dren (to  individuals) 

Maternal  and  child  welfare 

services  (to  Individuals) . 

Juvenile   delinquency   and 

youth  offenses 


$23,851,671 
24,091,677 
18,645,853 


085,  066 


544,  115 
131,304 


1, 109,365 


Total. 


69,359,951 


Other    programs:    Following 

are  the  14  programs  not 

included  In  the  broader 

categories  listed  above: 
Cooperative      projects      In 

marketing    (Department 

of    Agriculture) 

State  marine  schools 

Civil  defense 

Disaster  relief 

American    Printing    House 

for  the  Blind 

White    House    Conference 

on  Aging 

Btireau  of  Indian  Affairs.. 
Federal  airport  program.. 
Payments  to  States  under 

Federal         Power        Act 

(shared  revenues) 

Grants    for    research    and 

management    counseling 

(SBA) 

Miscellaneous  grants ' 

Sugar  Act  program 

State  marine  schools  (sub- 
sistence for  cadets) 

Area  Redevelopment  Act.. 

Total 278,874,755 

1  Primarily  Federal  payments  to  the  DLs- 
14-ict  of  Colimabla  tax  collections  for  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  payments 
to  certain  U.S.  territories. 


3,388,010 

641,478 

16,789,813 

14,381,924 

670.000 

31,245 

7.571,190 

57,  857,  651 


54,  261 


444,848 

95,249,287 
77,  927,  715 

675,662 
3,354,161 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  MARCH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suppose  nearly  every  newspaper  In 
America  had  a  comment  on  the  freedom 
march  in  Washington  last  week.  One  of 
the  most  thoughtful  and  in  my  Judgment 
one  of  the  finest  editorials  printed  any- 
where was  written  by  the  Milwaukee 
Journal.  I  shall  read  the  first  and  last 
paragraphs  of  that  fine  editorial : 

A  quarter-million  Negroes  have  Just 
taught  other  Americans  their  finest  lesson 
in  the  whole  meaning  of  the  first  amendment 
"right  <rf  the  people  peaceaMy  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  the  Goveriunent  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances." 

"nie  last  paragraph  reads : 

The  most  dangerous  error  now  would  be  to 
settle  back  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  say, 
"Well,  that's  over."  It  Isn't  over;  it  has  Just 
begun.  How  far  inside  the  door  does  crisis 
have  to  come  before  democracy  will  act  to 
cure  Itself? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  fine  editorial  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows . 
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Tta  AaoaiCAJt  Wat 

A  qu*rt«f-mUllaa  ll«fro««  b*v«  juat  taught 
otlMT  AmcrlcMia  tbalr  finest  le«aon  In  the 
wbol*  mMtnlnc  at  ttom  lint  amandment 
"right  ot  the  p«opl«  pMtC«*bly  to  Msemble 
uKl  to  petition  tb»  OoTemment  for  a  re- 
drMB  ot  grlevanoa*." 

Wednaaday's  hug*  Waahlngton  deinoiutrs- 
tlOD  Mklacl  1  m m— nrattl y  to  the  dlgiUtj  and 
Impact  ot  tha  ounahlng  struggle  for  Negro 
equality  now.  Thla  «m  done  by  the  superb 
saU  dladpUna  oi  ttia  marchers  with  no 
aUghtaat  loas  of  spontanalty  and  fervor  and 
grim  purpoaa. 

Tha  oomplacant  white  man  who  takes  bis 
£raadacn  for  granted.  IX  he  was  thinking  as 
ha  watched  and  Uatanad  Wedneaday.  must 
have  envied  thaaa  people  their  thrilling  con- 
■douanaa*  of  freedom's  worth  Thoae  who 
stlU  hare  to  seek  It  do  Indeed  know  best 
what  It  la. 

The  great  event  waa  not  least  a  triumph 
over  tha  aztremlat  and  rabble  rousing  fringe 
of  Negro  laadenhlp.  Randolph  and  Wllklna 
and  King  are  leading  their  race  not  against 
democracy  but  within  It  and  for  It,  relying 
on  Its  own  prooeaaaa.  Their  followers  who 
thronged  tha  capital  are  good  Americana 
now.  wanting  only  to  be  whole  Americans. 

One  remark  of  Wllklna'  perfectly  expressed 
how  their  struggl*  seeks  to  serve  democracy. 
Addreaalng  hlmrtlf  sympathetically  to 
southerners  In  and  out  of  Congreaa  who  are 
merely  afraid  to  speak  and  vote  for  Negro 
equality,  he  said  with  a  little  smile  but  not 
at  all  In  Jeat:  "W*  will  emancipate  you." 
The  Negroea'  cauae  la  fireedom  for  their  white 
fellow  citlzana — fireedom  from  fears  and  dis- 
criminations that  deny  It  to  others. 

Heartening  waa  tha  prominent  role  of 
religious  leaders  of  all  faiths.  For  the  pend- 
ency of  civil  rli^ta  legislation  in  Congreaa 
waa  only  tha  pretaxt  at  the  march.  Pri- 
marily It  waa  a  call  to  national  conscience,  a 
"massive  thrust,"  in  Randolph's  phrase,  to 
stir  tha  whole  American  people  into  aware- 
nees  of  a  rlghteona  and  Imperative  causa.  It 
achieved  that  effeet  dramatically. 

Through  TV's  "equal  time"  coverage  the 
country  could  hardly  have  failed  to  note  how 
pathetic,  and  foreboding,  were  the  commenu 
of  the  Soutbam  and  even  some  Northern 
Senate  leaden,  tuetlnrtlvaly  mouthing  the 
same  tired  old  nonaanaa  about  how  Con- 
greaa wont  be  IntlaUdatad  and  how  com- 
paratively well  off  AnMSlean  Negroes  are. 

The  most  flangsffmis  error  now  would  be 
to  settle  l>ack  with  a  tlgh  of  relief  and  say, 
"Well,  that's  OTer."  It  lent  over;  It  has  Just 
begun.  Bow  tar  Inalda  the  door  does  crisis 
have  to  coma  before  democracy  will  act 
to  cure  itself? 

Mr.  PROZMIRK.  Mr.  President,  I 
alao  aak  uiiabIbioih  oonaent  that  a 
thoughtful,  ttuittn,  penetrating  anal- 
ysis of  the  dril  righto  march,  written  by 
Ira  Kapenstein,  an  outotandlng  reporter 
for  the  MUwaokM  Journal,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  {ntated  in  the  Rscoro, 
aa  follows: 
Crvn.  RioHTB  Maacw  Won^  Bs  Foboottvn — 

DKMONanunow   Was   OassajLT.    iNsraiNO, 

Dbbplt  BAuimmxmu,  Wsmoi  Sats 
(By  Ira  Kapensteln) 

Washikotom,  D.C. — ^The  civil  rights  revolu- 
tion engulfed  tbe  IVatlon's  Capital  Wednes- 
day 

It  was  peaceful.  It  was  orderly  It  was  so 
poignant,  so  dramatic  that  it  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

"We  Shall  Orareotne,"  sang  the  marchers, 
soma  300,000  atrOBg.  They  sang  with  emo- 
Uon,  with  eonvletkai.  Tbe  melody  lingers 
on.     It  will  rsTWbaiate  for  generations   to 


eat  civil  rights  demonstration  ever  held  left 
an  indelible  imprint. 

It  was  tremendously  Inspiring,  yet  deeply 
saddening. 

Inspiring  because  a  people  was  rising  up  In 
a  peaceful  way  to  demand  what  they  believe 
la  due  them 


DKMOCKACT    AT    WOBK 

Saddening    because    100    years 


In  a  dty  where  blatory  is  made  every  day. 
a  whole  new  chapter  waa  written.    The  great- 


after    the 

abolition  of  slavery  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Negroes  had  to  come  to  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  to  demand  equal  rights 

It  was  democracy  at  work  The  splendid 
succeas  of  the  march  on  Washington  was  in 
Its  peacefulness  The  demonstrators,  black, 
and  white,  did  themselves  proud 

There  were  no  riots,  no  ugly  Incidents 
Tha  marchers  left  Washington  as  they  had 
found  It — In  peace 

Only  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  will  tell 
whether  the  march  accomplished  Its  primary 
goal  of  persuading  Congress  W  adopt  strong 
civil  rights  legislation  in  this  session  But 
the  civil  rights  leaders  certainly  could  not 
have  hurt  their  cause 

The  150  Members  of  Congress  who  went 
to  the  rally — and  the  385  who  did  not  at- 
tend— could  not  help  but  be  shaken  by  the 
great  tidal  wave  that  swept  across  Washing- 
ton Wednesday 

The  message  was  clear  It  was  "freedom 
now"  and  It  was  pass  the  bill"  and  It  was 
"the  world  is  watching  " 

i;NrOaCKTTABl.B    9CENS 

The  scene  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  was 
unforgettable  As  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 
from  the  top  of  the  memorial  steps,  the  mul- 
titude was  packed  together  They  filled 
the  memorial  grounds  so  tightly  that  hun- 
dreds fainted  and  had  to  be  carried  off  over 
the  heads  of  other  demonstrations. 

They  converged  on  cither  side  of  the  Re- 
fiectlng  Pool,  almost  all  the  way  back  to  the 
Waahington  Monument.  They  overflowed 
toward  Constitution  Avenue  on  one  side  and 
Independence  Avenue  on  the  other 

The  demonstrators  were  under  great 
physical  strain  Many  of  them  had  ridden 
buses  or  trains  all  night  They  stood  for 
several  hours  on  the  Monument  Orounds  be- 
fore the  march  began  They  walked  the 
eight-tenths  of  a  mile  to  the  memorial  In 
a  hushed  pilgrimage  Then  they  stood  for 
another  4  hours  or  more 

After  It  was  all  over,  they  went  back  to 
their  buses  or  trains  or  cars  for  the  long  rides 
home      A  few  more  affluent  ones  flew. 

MAHALIA     JACKSON     STOPS     SHOW 

But  It  was  hard  to  find  anyone  who  com- 
plained. They  knew  that  what  they  had  set 
out  to  do  had  b«en  done  so  well.  The  nutny 
weeks  of  tremendous  preparation  had  paid 
off 

In  the  montage  of  the  day's  climactic 
events,  there  is  one  picture  that  stands  out 
with  clarity.     It  Is  of  Mahalla  Jackson. 

The  Negro  gospel  singer  stopped  the  show 
She  captured  the  hearts  of  the  people  She 
sent  their  spirits  soaring  When  she  was 
done,  the  tempo  of  the  rally  had  quickened 
so  much  that  it  was  breathtarklng 

Miss  J{u:kson  sang  one  song  with  such 
great  emotion  that  the  crowd  would  not  let 
her  go  She  waa  brought  back  for  an  en- 
core She  was  given  the  mightiest  ovation 
of  the  day 

The  words  of  Miss  Jackson's  songs  were 
hard  to  distinguish  over  the  loud  speaker 
system,  but  It  mattered  little  The  rhythm, 
the  spirit,  the  love  canie  through  so  clearly 
that  It  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many. 

It  was  left  to  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr  .  to  bring  the  rally  to  a  thunder- 
ing climax.     He  aocoimpllshed  his  mission 

"I     HAW     A    DBKAM" 

When  Mr  King  said  "I  have  a  dream"  that 
one  day  all  men  will  be  equal,  the  crowd 
dreamed  with  him. 


They  roared  their  consent  when  he  told 
them  that  their  Job  was  to  make  come  true 
the  words  from  the  old  Negro  spiritual — 
•  Free  at  last  Free  at  last  Thank  God.  I'm 
free  at  last." 

The  march  on  Washington  is  over.  Its 
leaders  hope  that  the  past  will  be  the  pro- 
log of  a  great  era  for  the  peaceful  revolu- 
tionaries 

A  PhtUp  Randolph,  the  aged  and  scholarly 
Negro  leader,  said  the  demonstration  had 
achieved  its  ba.-ilc  objective  before  the  march 
even   started 

It  has  "awakened  and  aroused  the  con- 
science of  the  Nation  on  the  question  of 
freedom  and  equality  for  the  Negro," 
Randolph   said 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sheboygan  Press  also  had  a  superlative 
editorial  pointing  out  how  admirably 
handled  and  organized  was  the  civil 
rights  march,  and  what  a  fine  reflection 
It  was  on  the  i>eople  involved.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  that  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Masch  Was  Admikablt  Handled 

The  much  heralded  march  on  Washington 
In  behalf  of  the  cause  of  equal  clvU  rights  for 
Negroes  has  come  and  gone  and  has  left 
various  reactions — mostly  favorable. 

From  the  standpoint  of  dramatizing  the 
claim  that  many  civil  rights  have  been  denied 
the  Negro  since  as  far  back  as  the  end  of 
the  ClvU  War,  the  gathering  and  parade  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  proved  a  decided  suc- 
cess The  event  brought  home  to  the  Nation 
that  the  Negro  Is  tired  of  waiting  any  long- 
er— he  wants  equal  rights  now.  The  fact 
that  approximately  200,000  persons,  includ- 
ing many  white  people  of  various  religious 
faiths,  were  present  for  the  occasion  could 
n(H  help  but  be  Impressive  concerning  the 
Justice  of  their  cause. 

The  manner  In  which  the  participants 
conducted  themselves  was  admirable.  It 
was  a  peaceful  gathering  with  no  violence 
and  no  evidence  of  mob  spirit.  It  could  be 
variously  described — in  Its  progressive 
stages — as  resembling  a  church  picnic,  a 
religious  revival  and  a  poUUcal  rally. 

When  one  considers  the  huge  mass  of  peo- 
ple attending  and  the  fact  that  they  were 
there  to  espouse  a  cause,  this  was  Indeed 
remarkable.  This  orderliness  did  not  Just 
happen  by  Itself.  It  showed  careful  prepara- 
tion of  ail  parUclpants  beforehand  and 
excellent  cooperaUon  between  leaders  of  the 
march  and  Washington  and  Oovernment 
offlclals. 

In  each  city  where  groups  originated  to 
Join  the  march,  they  were  carefully  briefed 
that  this  was  to  be  a  peaceful  gathering 
with  no  violence  or  show  of  mob  spirit.  On 
the  trains  and  buses  that  took  them  to 
Washington,  they  were  given  a  refresher 
course  In  the  same  vein.  That  they  had 
learned  their  lesson  well  was  proved  by  their 
flawless  conduct  In  Washington. 

Prior  to  the  day  of  the  march,  many  peo- 
ple viewed  with  alarm  the  poaslblllUes  of 
such  an  occasion,  and  with  reason.  They 
realized  that  there  Is  potential  danger  In 
any  large  gathering  brought  to  one  city 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  They 
feared  that  a  minority  group,  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  cause  of  the 
marchers,  might  Incite  mob  spirit  and  a  riot 
No  one  could  anticipate  how  well  schooled 
the  parade  participants  had  been  In  the 
Importance  of  their  proper  behavior  while 
in  Washington 

True,  there  were  troublemakers  present 
who  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than 
to  Incite  a  riot  which  would  harm  the 
Negro's  cause.  Oeorge  Lincoln  Rockwell. 
leader  of  the  American  Nazi  Party,  was  there 
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with  a  group,  but  Washington  i>olice  took 
care  of  him  in  short  order.  They  allowed 
him  to  conduct  his  own  sideshow  to  which 
nobody  paid  any  attention.  When  he  waa 
prevented  from  getting  near  the  marchers, 
he  finally  gave  up  and  with  his  small  group 
of  followers,  dejectedly  headed  back  to  his 
Arlington.  Va.,  headquarters.  Likewise, 
Conununlsts  who  passed  out  literature,  re- 
ceived no  attention  from  the  marchers. 

The  effect  of  the  demonstration  on  the 
Negro  cause?  What  Influence  it  may  have 
on  Congress  Is  problematical.  However,  A. 
Philip  Randolph.  74,  Negro  director  of  the 
march  and  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  Broth- 
erhood of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  had  this 
comment :  "The  march  has  already  achieved 
Its  objective.  It  has  awakened  the  con- 
science of  the  Nation." 

It  may  well  be  that  he  has  a  strong  point 
there.  Remember,  these  demonstrators  were 
not  in  Washington  as  enemies  of  the  people 
or  the  Government  or  to  overthrow  any  part 
of  the  existing  Government.  They  were 
merely  there  to  demand,  in  peaceful  public 
assemblage,  rights  that  they  have  been 
denied  for  100  years. 

If  nothing  else,  the  march  on  Washington 
proved  that  the  Negro— not  only  the  highly 
intelligent  and  Intellectual,  but  the  Negro  in 
all  walks  of  life — can  accept  responsibility. 
They  proved  that  by  their  exemplary  con- 
duct In  Washington,  of  which  they  can  be 
ju.stly  proud. 


TELEVISIONS  SPLENDID  CONTRI- 
BUTION TO  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
UNDERSTANDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  In  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  an 
article  appeared  reporting  on  the  fact 
that  NBC  not  only  had  a  fine  3-hour 
documentary  on  civil  rights  last  night, 
but  also  carried  it  at  an  enormous  cost 
to  NBC,  because  it  was  necessary  to  for- 
Ko  all  advertising.  This  is  a  great  con- 
tribution by  private  enterprise  to  better 
understanding  in  America.  Many  of  us 
have  criticized  the  television  industry  for 
various  things,  but  when  the  Industry 
does  something  such  as  this — consider- 
ing how  well  the  documentary  was  done; 
being  balanced,  thoughtful,  and  pene- 
trating— the  industry  deserves  com- 
mendation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, written  by  Richard  Elden.  entitled 
TV  Nets  Pick  Up  Some  Big  Costs,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

TV  Nets  Pick  Up  Some  Bio  Costs 
(By  Richard  Elden) 

Sponsors  decline  to  pick  up  the  tab  for 
TV'  8  special  coverage  of  the  clvU  rights  story. 
Almost  all  of  these  public  affairs  programs 
have  been  without  sponsors. 

Monday  evening,  for  example.  NBC  pre- 
sented Its  unprecedented  3-hour  documen- 
tary,   "The  American  Revolution  of  1968." 

Only  1  commercial  minute  on  the  prime- 
time  program  was  sold — to  Abbott  Labora- 
tories. Since  it  would  have  been  impractical 
to  have  an  isolated  1-mlnute  commercial  on 
a  3 -hour  show,  Abbott  was  asked  to  with- 
draw. 

Gulf  OU,  which  backs  many  NBC  "Instant 
^rx^lals."  and  Bell  &  Howell,  a  consistent 
news  and  public  affairs  sponsor,  declined  to 
iiecome  associated  with  the  Labor  Day  spe- 
cial. 


For  its  public  service  decision  to  give  the 
Nation's  No.  1  problem  a  big  play  NBC  lost 
an  estimated  gSOO.OOO. 

Last  Wednesday  the  network's  all-out 
coverage  of  the  march  on  Washington  also 
went  begging  for  a  sponsor. 

CBS  devoted  5\^  hours  to  the  dramatic 
demonstration  in  the  Capital  while  NBC 
gave  it  S  hours  and  ABC  4  hours. 

Except  for  the  initial  portion,  broadcast 
during  Calendar  (CBS)  and  the  Today 
Show  (NBC)  none  of  the  TV  coverage  of 
the  march  had  national  sponsorship. 

Another  civil  rights  program  that  has  been 
unable  to  find  a  si>onsor  is  the  current  five 
part  ABC  series,  "Crucial  Summer."  The 
fourth  installment  will  be  presented  next 
Sunday  from  9:30  to  10  p.m. 

This  virtual  abandonment  Is  not  surpris- 
ing, according  to  network  otQclals.  Docu- 
mentaries are  hard  to  sell  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Said  one  network  spokesman:  "Dociunen- 
tarles  don't  deliver  a  mass  audience.  There- 
fore It's  a  little  bit  harder  to  get  adver- 
tisers." 

However,  there  are  signs  that  some  of  the 
forthcoming  programs  are  managing  to  ob- 
tain sponsors. 

The  1-hour  ABC  sfieclal  on  October  21, 
"Crisis:  Behind  the  Presidential  Commit- 
ment," will  be  sponsored  by  Xerox.  And 
CBS  Reports,  a  sponsored  series,  will  devote 
a  program  to  civil  rights  shortly  after  re- 
turning to  the  air  this  fall. 

But  nevertheless  a  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  sponsors  to  get  Involved  In  the  civil  rights 
controversy  still  exists.  One  trade  publica- 
tion comments: 

"The  fear  of  the  advertiser  is  that  the 
dramatic  footage  of  the  actual  strife  gets 
people  riled  up,  in  the  core  of  their  stomach, 
and  such  an  experience  might  alienate  cus- 
tomers and  outlets  of  national  advertisers, 
especially  in  the  South." 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  MICHAEL  DOAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  a  man  from 
Wisconsin,  who  is  a  prominent  lawyer — 
and  I  concede  a  Republican;  at  least,  his 
associations  in  Wisconsin  have  been  Re- 
publican— has  been  a  leader  in  the  civil 
rights  fight.  He  has  been  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Department  of  Justice  "on 
the  spot"  more  than  any  other  member 
of  the  administration.  I  refer  to  John 
Michael  Doar.  from  New  Richmond,  Wis. 
He  has  done  an  excellent  job  under  fire 
again  and  again,  at  great  personal  risk 
to  himself.  He  has  probably  prevented 
violence  "on  the  spot"  more  than  anyone 
else.  He  has  won  the  support  and  ad- 
miration of  both  whites  and  Negroes 
alike  imder  these  tense  circumstances. 

He  is  so  outstanding  that  although  he 
is  a  Wisconsin  native,  not  a  New  Yorker, 
the  New  York  Times  has  featured  him 
this  morning  in  a  biography.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
UsiQUTroTTS  Rights  Am:  John  Michael  Doas 

The  white  man  was  surrounded  by  Negroes 
bent  on  avenging  the  murder  of  Medgar  W. 
Bven.  Sidestepping  bottles  and  rocks,  he 
moved  along  Farish  Street,  in  Jackson.  Miss., 
urging  the  mob  to  lay  down  its  weapons. 

At  the  street's  end,  a  double  line  of  police 
stood  ready  to  move  in  vrith  clube  and  guns. 
"My  name  Is  John  Doar,  D-o-a-r,"  he  shouted 
above  the  curses  and  jeers.  "I'm  from  the 
Justice  Department,  and  anybody  around 
here  knows  I  stand  for  what  is  right." 


The  scene,  the  man,  the  dialog,  could  have 
come  frcMn  the  imagination  of  a  scrlptvrriter. 
But  friends  of  John  Michael  Doar  insist 
there's  nothing  theatrical  about  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

Observers  sometimes  liken  his  manner  to 
that  of  Gary  Cooper,  or  his  voice  to  that  of 
James  Stewart.  They  then  add  immediately 
that  his  total  lack  of  self -consciousness  and 
his  aversion  to  publicity  make  comparisons 
with  any  actor  misleading. 

Yet  his  dally  routine  often  sounds  like  a 
tour  by  a  summer  stock  company. 

"John  Doar's  in  Birmingham,"  one  reporter 
told  others  at  dinner  recently. 

"No,  he's  in  New  Orleans,"  another  said. 

"No,  I  saw  him  here  in  Jackson,"  a  third 
spoke  up. 

"You're  all  right, "  said  a  fourth.  "He  was 
in  Birmingham  this  morning,  argued  a  case 
in  New  Orleans  this  afternoon  and  arrived  In 
Jackson  tonight, 

ACTIVE   IN    MEREDITH    CASE 

Yesterday  he  was  in  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  where 
Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  delayed  the  opening 
of  the  public  schools. 

Last  fall  he  was  at  the  side  of  James  H. 
Meredith  when  the  Negro  was  tvu-ned  away 
at  the  University  of  Mississippi  by  Gov.  Ross 
R.  Barnett.  When  Mr.  Meredith  finally  en- 
tered Ole  Miss  on  September  30,  1962,  Mr. 
Doar  again  was  there,  sharing  his  dormitory 
room  while  a  riot  raged  all  night. 

Top  Negro  leaders  praise  Mr.  Doar  for  his 
honesty  and  his  conviction.  "He  hears  the 
dialog,  and  he  understands  it,"  one  Negro 
leader,  who  has  been  critical  of  other  Govern- 
ment officials,  said. 

However,  Mr.  Doar  has  detractors.  Im- 
patient young  Negroes  in  Jackson,  for  ex- 
ample, thought  his  intervention  with  the 
mob  was  unwarranted.  "What  did  he  really 
accotnpllsh?"  one  asked.  "He  got  the  police 
off  the  hook,  that's  all." 

Segregationists  in  northern  Mississippi 
took  some  pleasure  in  the  early  difficulties 
Mr.  Doar  had  as  he  argued  the  Government's 
case  in  voter  registration  suits. 

Reprimanded  by  one  judge  for  failing  to 
produce  sufficient  evidence,  Mr.  Doar  has 
since  showed  up  in  court  with  stacks  of 
affidavits  and  exhaustive  records.  "He  goes 
in  with  evidence  by  the  bale  now,"  a  court 
reporter  said.  "I'll  bet  that  judge  is  sorry 
he  opened  his  mouth." 

Mr.  Doar  was  born  on  December  3.  1921,  in 
Minneapolis.  He  grew  up  in  New  Richmond, 
Wis.,  was  graduated  from  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, and  served  as  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps  in  World  War  II. 

After  discharge  from  the  service,  he  went 
West,  graduating  iraax  the  University  of 
California's  Law  School  at  Berkeley  in  1950. 

Explaining  his  choice  of  school,  he  says, 
"California  was  the  best  place  to  make  a 
fortune." 

BmniN  TO  wiscoNsnr 

When  his  father,  also  an  attorney,  became 
ill,  Mr.  Doar  returned  to  New  Richmond  to 
assist  him  In  his  practice.  He  stayed  10 
years. 

In  the  spring  of  1960,  Harold  Tyler,  chief 
civil  rights  attorney  in  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, called  a  friend  of  Mr.  Doar's 
and  offered  him  the  divsion's  No.  2  spot. 

Since  the  administration  was  in  Its  final 
months,  the  other  man  declined  but  sug- 
gested Mr.  Doar. 

"I  liked  trial  work,  and  I  knew  this  would 
be  tough  trial  work,"  Mr.  Doar  said  later. 
"Also,  I  had  some  clear  ideas  about  civil 
rights  in  this  country.  It  just  appealed  to 
me." 

When  Robert  F.  Kennedy  became  Attorney 
General,  he  appointed  Burke  Marshall  to  re- 
place Mr.  Tyler.  Mr.  Doar  calls  Mr.  Marshall 
"the  greatest  40-year-old  lawyer  In  the 
country."    Although  he  is  a  Republican,  Mr. 
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vtayMl  iMi  fete  Job  vhen  tb«  D«nocr«t« 


lA  th«  iMt  a  yMn.  tM  bandlfld  donna  of 
tairiM:  Magro  vaMav  Milt*.  trMdona 
■ad  tlM  flaM  of  tha  MlwtMipp*  Macro  l« 
who  had  hla  koaaa  bmuad  to  tbe  ground  and 
tben  waa  ebarfad  with  anon. 

Mr.  Doarli  vUa^  Anna,  and  their  four  chll- 
dran  walk  for  hla  ratvm  at  their  Chery  Chaae 
homa  In  WaahlaglOB.  Tbe  chlldran  ara  Oael. 
11  jaara  old:  lAobaal.  7.  Robart.  a;  and  a 
SVi -month-old  wan,  John  Burke. 

Whan  Ifr.  Doar  ^piaUad  the  bottle- throw- 
ing In  J«Bkaoi^  tha  baby,  a  month  old.  bad 
no  name.  "W*  k*vaat  had  much  chance  to 
ptok  one."  Kr.  Doar  acplalned  then. 

But  he  remaMbarad  when  the  child  had 
bean  bom. 

"It  waa  Masr  13."  ba  aald.  "at  the  time  of 
the  Birmingham  riot." 


ADMINISTRATION'S  INTEREST 

EQUALIZATION  TAX  HAS  MERIT 

Mr.  PROXmilB.  Mr.  President,  in 
eonnecUon  wtth  «  taief  colloqtiy  I  had 
with  the  dIsUngulahed  Senators  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Jattts]  and  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HuMFinurrl  with  respect  to  the  In- 
terest equalisaUoa  tax.  I  ask  unanimous 
ooDsent  that  a  tkouchtful  editorial  pub- 
Uihed  In  this  Bornlng's  Washington 
Post  and  TtaMs  Harald  enUUed  "Securi- 
ties Tax,"  wblBh  supports  the  admin- 
istration proposal,  may  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcokd. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou>. 
as  follows: 

Tax 


It  la  a  curkws  taet  that  whaneTer  a  tax  U 
propoaad.  wbsthsr  to  ralaa  revenue  or,  for 
example,  to  ratfvea  purehaaea  of  foreign  ae- 
curltlea,  wltnaaaas  Invariably  rUa  up  before 
Congreaa  to  tasttfy  that  tha  tax  will  have 
axactly  tbe  oppoalts  tf  eet.  Tor  oomplloatad 
raaaona.  U  wUl  alwaya  radoee  ravanxie.  or 
It  will  hurt  liialiaail  ot  help  the  balanoa  of 
paymanta.  IlasSly.  aeoordtng  to  theaa  wlt- 
neaaaa.  wUl  ttM  «■■  do  tha  almpla  atralght- 
forward  thing  for  which  tt  waa  dealgned. 

In  the  caaa  of  tha  proposed  tax  on  for- 
etgn  aacurlttas.  thsrs  waa  Indeed  aome  reason 
to  fear  that  ths  mava  recommendation  of 
■uch  a  lery  would  bring  on  a  panicky  out- 
Aow  of  funds.  Ths  oonapicuoua  fact  ao  far 
la  that  thla  haa  not  happened.  Aa  for  tbe 
loog-tarm  loaa  to  tha  balanca  of  payments 
from  futura  Iniraatmant  Inoocne  foregone, 
that  la  looking  a  good  many  years  Into  the 
future.  A  tas  oa  dlract  foreign  Inveatment. 
on  which  ths  ratnm  would  be  higher,  would 
begin  to  baofcflrs  at  a  much  earlier  date,  but 
such  a  tax  is  aot  proposed  at  this  time. 

The  chaneas  ara  that  the  aacuritlaa  tax,  if 
enacted,  will  do  tha  Job  It  la  meant  to  do. 
Few  will  deny  that  it  la  an  unpalatable  tax. 
at  odda  with  libsral  policies  of  trade  and 
finance  and  QI  Itscomlng  a  country  that  Is 
banker  to  ths  world.  But  the  bankers  who 
today  protest  It  most  ask  themselves  wheth- 
er they  did  aot  bring  it  on  themselves. 
There  mlgbt  haw  been  a  poasiblUty  of  re- 
atralnlng  ths  flood  of  nrw  foreign  Issues  by 
aome  Informal  sssaas.  Something  like  vol- 
untary aelf-polSelBg.  or  moral  suasion,  or  a 
capital  laaues  eo^unlttee  to  schedule  access 
to  the  markst.  salght  have  done  the  Job. 

But  any  hint  ot  auch  methods  haa  always 
baen  mat  with  ths  ary  of  "exchange  oontrol." 
Thla  cry,  wkMy  fspeated.  would  have  been 
tha  signal  for  a  large  outflow  of  money. 
Soma  of  ths  baakara  tsstlfylng  before  the 
Ways  and  Mt***"  Oonunlttee  now  suggeat 
that  thaaa  la«  fosaal  methods  might  have 
been  piwfwabls.  But  It*  waa  In  good  part 
thstr  own  BSgatlTS  attttude  that  blocked  In- 
formal matbodi  sad  brooght  cm  the  tax  pro- 
poaal. 


WISCX5NSIN  PRESIDENTIAL.  PRI- 
MARY—GREAT CHANCE  FOR 
PEOPLE  TO  HAVE  VOICE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wisconsin  Sentinel  has  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  Wisconsin  primary  in 
a  significant  editorial.  Many  powerful 
partisans  in  our  Slate  feel  that  the  pri- 
mary should  not  Involve  contenders  for 
the  Presidency.  But  I  have  felt  that  this 
was  the  only  purpose  of  the  presidential 
primary  election,  and  that  the  people  of 
America  have  too  little  voice  in  deter- 
mining who  will  be  the  nominees  of  their 
parties.  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  seems 
to  share  these  sentiments.  It  carries  a 
thoughtful  editorial  on  the  coming  presi- 
dential primary  in  Wisconsin.  We  hope 
this  primary  will  involve  top  contenders. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Useful  Primary."  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscosd, 
as  follows: 

Usxn.'L  Peimast 

The  Idea  of  a  presidential  primary  sprung 
from  the  conviction  that  all  voters,  not  Just 
the  few  who  are  delegates  to  a  national  oon- 
ventlon.  should  participate  In  the  nomina- 
tion uf  candidates.  That  Idea  shotild  not  be 
subverted  by  devices  calculated  to  deprive 
the  voters  of  that  choice  and  to  return  the 
choice  to  the  proverbial  "smoke-filled  room." 

The  presidential  primary  haa  Its  Imperfec- 
tions. There  Is  the  possibility  that.  In  Wts- 
oonsln,  a  voter  may  cross  over  Into  the  other 
party's  primary  In  order  to  help  nominate  a 
man  he  considers  the  weaker  candidate  and 
thus  to  defeat  the  opposition's  beet  candi- 
date. But  the  rl-slcs  of  a  larRe-scale  crossover, 
with  Its  resulting  diatorUon  of  party  senti- 
ment, la  far  less  an  evU  than  keeping  the 
voters  out  of  the  nomlnatlc^n  process  alto- 
gether. 

Tbe  popular  choice  In  the  primaries  has 
not  alwaya  been  the  choice  of  the  conven- 
tions, as  In  the  case  of  the  late  Estes  Kefauver 
in  1952.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  there 
Is  serious  doubt  that  John  P  Kennedy  would 
be  President  today  If  he  had  not  won  the 
Wisconsin  primary  and  six  others  In  19eO 
Robert  A.  Taft.  and  not  Dwlght  D  Eisen- 
hower, might  well  have  be<>n  the  Republican 
nominee  In  1953  If  he  had  swept  the  pri- 
maries that  year  Whatever  the  '-espectlve 
merits  of  the  popular  choices,  the  voters  of 
some  States  play  a  vital  role  In  the  nomina- 
tion—and  hence  the  election  of  presidential 
candidates.  To  that  degree,  democracy  wa-s 
well  served. 

There  Is  afoot  In  Wlscon.sin  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  bypass  the  primary  through  the 
famlUar  favorite  aon  device. 

On  the  Democratic  side,  there  are 
rumored  plans  to  have  Governor  Reynolds 
run  as  a  stand-in  candidate  for  Prealdent 
Kennedy.  The  President,  the  strategists 
claim,  would  have  nothing  to  gain  by 
running  in  a  field  that  might  be  heavily 
populated  by  Elepubllcan  candidates 

On  the  GOP  side,  there  la  a  substantial 
movement  to  have  RepreaentaUve  John  W 
Btxnes  run  as  a  favorite  son  so  a  contest 
between  Senator  Basxt  Goldwatex  and 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  the  front  run- 
ners, can  be  avoided  The  maneuver  Is 
admittedly  designed  to  elect  a  slate  of  dele- 
gates uncommitted  to  any  uf  the  major 
candidates  and  to  allow  that  slate,  free 
from  citizen  Influence,  to  dispose  of  Its 
votes  at  the  national  convention  aa  expe- 
dierwcy  demands. 

It  should  not  have  to  be  pointed  o\it  that 
Reynolds,  whatever  his  political  following, 
is  not  a   prospect  for    the  presidency.     Nor 


can  it  be  sertoualy  argued  that  Btxnxs. 
however  competent  and  respected,  la  a 
potential  nominee.  Tt^a  favorite  aon 
maneuver,  by  either  party,  can  only  serve 
to  deprive  the  voters  of  Wisconsin  of  their 
choice  of  the  presidential  nominees  In 
1964. 

There  are  two  ways  to  overcome  this 
cynical  dtsregiuxl  of  the  spirit.  If  not  the 
letter,  of  the  Wisconsin  primary  law.  One 
Is  Ui  have  the  real  candidates,  avowed  or 
not,  enter  the  primaries  by  consenting  to 
have  a  alste  of  delegates  pledged  to  them 
entered  In  the  prlm&ry. 

The  aecond  way  to  have  a  meaningful 
primary  Is  to  have  citizens,  running  singly 
or  In  teams,  for  delegate  to  the  national 
cunventlon,  unlnstructed  as  to  any  candi- 
date but  with  their  preferences  well  known 
to  the  voters.  Such  a  movement  on  behalf 
of  Michigan's  Gov.  George  Romney  Is  now 
reportedly  underway  In  Wisconsin.  It  Is  a 
healthy  example  of  democracy,  and  one 
which  supporters  of  other  uiiulldates 
should  follow. 

Wisconsin  Is  justly  proud  of  Its  presiden- 
tial primary  system  and  the  opportunity  it 
gives  Its  voters  to  choose  their  President. 
We  hope  that  the  AprU  7  primary  will  offer 
such  an  opportunity. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  act- 
ing majority  leader  (Mr.  Hxjmphrey] 
about  the  program  for  tomorrow,  and.  in- 
sofar as  he  knows,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow it  Is  the  plan  of  the  lesulershlp  to 
have  the  Senate  consider  Calendar  No. 
434.  S.  1718,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  will  be  present  tomorrow.  I 
am  hopeful  that  tomorrow  the  Senate 
will  finish  consideration  of  that  particu- 
lar bill.  If  It  can,  the  Senate  \vill  then 
consider  the  Proxmlre  dairy  bill,  Calen- 
dar No.  425.  S.  1915,  which  is  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended,  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  and  to 
encourage  the  reduction  of  excess  mar- 
ketings of  milk,  and  for  other  purposes. 

On  Thursday',  if  the  Senate  can  com- 
plete consideration  of  that  bill,  the  lead- 
ership will  caU  up  Calendar  No.  449,  S. 
1540,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  rates  and  practices  of  air  car- 
riers and  foreign  air  carriers  in  foreign 
air  transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses— possibly. 

I  add  that  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  medical  education  bill  may  be  on  the 
calendar,  judging  from  my  discussions 
with  the  majority  leader.  I  would  want 
to  discuss  that  with  the  minority  leader, 
but  if  that  were  on  the  calendar,  we 
might  wLsh  to  have  that  considered.  Ap- 
parently it  has  considerable  support  and 
will  not  t)e  very  controversial. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Would  that  take 
long? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  we  could  finish  by  the  weekend. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  going  over  on  Thursday? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senate  can 
complete  work  on  these  measures  by 
Thursday,  the  Senate  could  go  over  until 
Monday. 
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Next  week,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the 
Senate  will  have  before  It  the  treaty. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  dairy  bill  would  be  con- 
sidered on  Thursday? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  Is  the  plan. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  Is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 


fore the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

Hie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
September  4, 1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  vice  John  P. 
Duncan,  Jr. 

U.S.  District  Jttdge 

John  Morgan  Davis,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
■U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  vice  Thomas  C.  Egan,  de- 
ceased. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  3.  1963: 

COMMODiTT  Credit  Corporation 

George  L.  Mehren,  of  California,   to  be  a 
member   of   the   Board   of   Directors   of    the 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  September  3,  1963: 

The  nomination  sent  to  the  Senate  on  May 
2,  1963,  of  Frederick  R.  Meier  to  be  post- 
master at  Cross  Plains  in  the  State  of  Indi- 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


No.  2 — Louisiana:  The  Gamblers' 
Paradise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  3. 1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  we^.  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
the  vast  amounts  that  are  gambled  every 
year  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  I  pointed 
out  how  most  of  these  moneys  support 
every  filthy  ramification  of  underworld 
activity.  Today,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  extent  of  gambling  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  the  tremendous  revenue 
that  is  made  available  to  the  crime  syn- 
dicates in  that  State. 

In  1962,  the  State  of  Louisiana  had  a 
parimutuel  turnover  of  over  $46^  bil- 
lion from  which  the  State  received 
about  $2 1/2  million.  However,  accord- 
ing to  the  McClellan  committee,  this  is 
far  from  being  the  whole  story  of  gam- 
bling in  that  State.  Indeed,  the  mathe- 
matics of  the  situation  would  be  intrigu- 
ing were  it  not  so  shocking. 

From  the  testimony  taken  by  the  Mc- 
CleUan  committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ap- 
pears that  16  times  as  much  money  is 
wagered  off  the  tracks  as  is  bet  on  the 
tracks.  Simple  multiplication  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  over  three-fourths  of 
a  billion  dollars  is  wagered  every  year  il- 
legally on  the  horses  alone.  This  figure 
represents  less  than  half  of  the  total 
illicit  gambling  in  that  State.  Therefore. 
it  can  be  well  estimated  that  gambling 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana  reaches  the  $2 
billion  a  year  mark.  I  wonder  whether 
the  members  of  the  Louisiana  congres- 
sional delegation  are  aware  of  this  tre- 
mendous gambling  activity  in  their 
State? 

The  director  of  the  New  Orleans  Crime 
Commission  somewhat  contradicts  my 
estimates  of  the  amount  of  money 
gambled  annually  in  Louisiana.  His 
testimony  before  the  McClellan  cMnmit- 
tee  Indicated  that  only  $1  billion  Is  In-, 
volved  in  gambling.  Whether  It  Is  $1  or 
$2  billion,  we  do  know  that  this  money 
goes  into  the  hands  of  the  crime  syndi- 
cates and  a  good  portion  is  used  to  cor- 


rupt the  governmental  process  in  that 
State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  77  foreign 
countries  that  o(>erate  government  lot- 
teries have  found  that  control  and  regu- 
lation has  not  only  helped  solve  their 
gambling  problems  but  has  produced 
much  needed  revenue  for  their  treas- 
uries. A  national  lottery  in  the  United 
States  would  not  only  be  the  most  effec- 
tive method  of  undercutting  illegal 
gambling  in  this  country  but  would  pump 
into  our  own  Treasury  $10  billion  a  year 
in  additional  needed  revenue.  Just 
what  are  we  waiting  for,  anyway? 


WaskinftOB  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TKZA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  3. 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  News- 
letter of  August  31.  1963: 

Waskincton  Report 

( By  Congreeaman  Baocs  ALcn,  Fifth  District, 
Texaa,  Auguat  31,  1963) 

REPRXSENTING    the    people do    rXDERAL    LAWS 

AVTBCT    TOU? 

Each  year  thousands  of  legislative  bills  are 
Introduced,  many  controversial.  Some  are 
pasaed,  aome  not.  Do  these,  can  these  affect 
you?    Let's  see. 

A   PEW    or   THE    ISSUES 

(Note. — Each  law  (1)  requlrea  yielding 
some  freedom,  (2)  cosu.  (Remember,  figure 
$1  billion  equals  $6.30  per  capita  or  $31.20 
per  family  of  4).) 

1.  Foreign  aid:  $100  bUllon  given  away 
since  World  War  n.  Including  aid  to  Com- 
munists dedicated  to  enslaving  you  and  your 
children.  (Coat,  $2,120  per  family  of  4.) 
(Tours?) 

2.  A  Communist  Cuba,  with  missiles  that 
can  hit  Dallaa.     (Coat  to  you?) 

3.  mutary  protection:  $66  billion,  approxl- 
mataly.     (Your  coat?) 

4.  Oovernment  buslnaas  operations:  7(X) 
Government  corporations  spending  $40  bil- 
Ikw  yearly — ^power  development,  hotislng, 
eonstructlon,  Inatirance,  banking,  real  eatate, 
transportation — ecmpetlng  with  Dallas  busi- 
ness.    ( Your  coat? ) 


5.  Government  loans,  favoritism  for  se- 
lected people.     (What  does  this  cost  you?) 

6.  Trade  agreements  hurt  Dallas  competi- 
tively— other  nations  won't  match  our  tariff 
cuts.  Also,  Communist  labor  undercuts 
us — costs  Dallas  Jobs.     (Cost  to  you?) 

7.  Government  wage  setting  Increases 
costs  of  doing  business  without  regard  to 
production  Increase.     (Your  coat?) 

8.  Farm  subsidies  Increase  coats  of  both 
groceries  and  taxes  at  the  same  time.  (Cost 
to  you?) 

9.  Tax  changes  affecting  every  taxpayer, 
concerning  deductions,  exemptions,  rates — 
Individuals  work  2  months  or  more  per  year 
to  pay  taxes.     (Your  bill?) 

There  are  many  other  Issues. 

Should  your  Congressman  study  and  Ju- 
dlclotisly  resolve  each  Issue  with  each  Dallas 
resident  In  mind,  or  abandon  Independence 
of  Judgment,  "go  along  to  get  along"  In  hopes 
of  not  aUenatlng  congressional  administra- 
tion leaders,  thereby  attempting  to  bring 
home  a  larger  ahare  of  "Federal  bacon"? 

Legislative  Issues  are  all  Important  as  Con- 
gressmen themselves  see  It,  by  the  careful 
assignment  of  Members  to  committees  and 
the  expectation  they  will  give  committee 
work  first  priority.  Pressure  groups — AW^- 
CIO,  Teamsters,  farm  groups,  veterans.  Fed- 
eral workers,  educational  societies,  profes- 
sional societies,  and  all  the  others,  each  con- 
sider their  legislative  bills  most  Important 
and  rate  a  Congreeaman  on  how  he  votes  on 
their  partictUar  measures.  Patriotic  and 
good  government  groups  display  the  im- 
portance of  Issues  by  publishing  the  voting 
records  of  Congressmen  and  urging  their 
reelection  or  defeat  on  the  basis  of  those 
records. 

Who  pays  the  coet?  The  wealth?  Not  on 
your  life.  You  do.  Eighty-four  percent  of 
Individual  Income  tax  cornea  from  the  brack- 
ets below  $10,000  tax  llabUlty.  If  we  took 
all  the  money  from  the  very  wealthy,  we 
could  run  the  Government  for  leaa  than  a 
month,  ao  It  la  the  great  bulk  of  the  low 
and  middle  Income  people  who  support  the 
Government.  It  Is  up  to  you,  then,  to  de- 
cide If  my  work  on  the  Wajrs  and  Ifeans  Com- 
mittee, the  tax  committee,  and  my  struggle 
to  hold  down  spending  la  Important  to  you. 

Most  Dallas  people  believe  the  Issues  are 
the  important  part  of  a  Congreeaman's  Job. 
Some  even  reallae  they  are  footing  the  blU, 
not  someone  else.  It  seems  the  only  persons 
who  think  otherwise  are  those  ( 1 )  who  have 
a  special  Interest  In  a  particular  program  or 
project;  (2)  who  are  under  political  pres- 
sure because  of  aome  real  or  fancied  Indebt- 
edness  to  the  party  In  powar  or  a  key  Indi- 
vidual In  government;  (S)  who  have  decided 
alnce  they  pay  taxea,  they'll  try  to  get  back 
all  they  can;  (4)  who  never  have  thought 
about  It. 

WHERE  DO  TOV  STAND? 

Today's  queatl(»is  must  be  axunrered.  They 
win  be,  with  or  without  you.     Make  your 
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^ felt.    Wmrj^nt  is  i»«ed«d.    It"*  our 

proM«m.    ovtt    ooustry.    our    futore.      Bow 

about  It? 

Baccs  AJLSxm. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Labtr  Day— 1N3 

EJL'l'EWmOlf  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KEUY 


W  THE  HOU8B  OT  REPRKSKNTATIVE8 

Tueadav.  September  3.  1963 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Septem- 
ber 2  was  Labor  Daj.  Aa  in  the  past,  we 
took  particular  note  of  this  day  and  that 
which  it  umiMtnU  In  1882.  the  first 
e6lebratk>n  of  Labor  Day  took  place,  as  a 
holiday  in  honor  tt  the  American  work- 
Ingman  and  American  industry.  The 
adrances  sinoe  then,  by  free  American 
labor,  through  the  union  movement,  col- 
lective bargalnlnc  *nd  remedial  legis- 
lation, are  knova  to  and  enjoyed  by  all. 
Labor,  over  thB  years,  has  helped  to 
make  the  UnHed  SUtee  a  great  Republic. 
All  of  this  under  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem established  ty  our  Pounding  Fathers. 
This  great  finee  enterprise  system  neces- 
sarily had  to  be  foalered  and  maintained 
by  thoae  InvoJwi  In  its  operation— labor 
and  managCBMBl.  Both  of  these  groups 
had  suoeeeaee  and  f  attures.  but  each  oon- 
Unued  to  mpeet  and  recognize  their  in- 
terdependent rlilits  and  responsibilities. 
I  believe  that  each  kept  In  mind  the  im- 
portance of  the  free  enterprise  system  to 
the  United  Btatw 

In  all  of  the  iff***^  between  labor  and 
management,  the  partlee  endeavored  to 
inn*t«».miw  a  fealanee  between  them 
thiou^  the  great  lystem  of  collective 
barsainlng.  Am  a  result  of  the  settling 
of  their  dUfereooea.  the  outside  force — 
the  public  often  auflered.  But  Mr.  Joe 
PubUo  reallaed  tha  peoblems  and  knew 
that  faimesi  wevld  prevaiL 

The  great  tnduitrtal  system  of  our  Re- 
public expanded  In  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  oar  ReptibMc  and.  in  parallel 
fashion,  the  reepooalWlltles  placed  upon 
the  system  grpfF^*^  Presently,  Mr. 
^waker.  tha  Nattan  is  faced  with  a  pos- 
alhte  hreakdrnm  of  this  system  by  the 
dlepwte  tn  tiia  railroad  taadustry.  The 
dispute  bivolvad  baa  been  under  collec- 
tive bargalnfav  negetiatlon  for  4  long 
years  and  a  nationwide  railroad  strike  Is 
stUI  on  the  hoctem. 

However,  dna  to  the  inability  of  the 
parties  to  Mttla  their  dispute  and  the 
abaence  of  latal  machinery  to  compel 
rach  settleaoant.  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stataa  waa  fwoed  to  take  action. 
On  August  n.  1999.  Congress  passed  a 
resohxtlon.  wfaldi  resolution  follows  the 
negotiation  agreements,  the  tentative 
agreements  and  near  agreements  of  the 
parties  Involved.  It  also  follows  a  pat- 
tern that  hM  baan  agreed  to  by  labor  and 
management  to  other  Instances  aider 
otir  lain  II  iiiiiipiiiiiit  procedure.  This 
reaolutlon  wlO  prevent  the  strike  which 
threatened  to  rock  the  very  foundations 
of  our  RepubOe.  It  gives  ample  time  azKl 
procedures  to  management  and  labor  to 


settle  the  item  In  dispute — a  dispute  aris- 
ing from  the  advances  of  science  in  our 
age  of  automation. 

This  action  by  Congress  was  reluctant- 
ly accepted,  but  the  responsibility  was 
forced  upon  us.  We  now  hope  that  man- 
agement and  labor  will  pick  up  the  tools, 
apply  them  to  the  instruments  furnished 
by  Government,  and  continue  to 
strengthen  the  free  enterprise  system  In 
the  new  age  of  space. 

We  who  have  faith  in  America  want 
to  pass  on  to  future  generations  the  rea- 
sons for  celebrating  the  great  day  for 
labor — Labor  Day. 


The  Railroad  CrisU:  A  Salate  to 
Concreas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 


OF  CA-uromtriA 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesdav,  September  3.  1963 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  national  disaster  was  averted 
on  Augxist  28  when  the  Congress  acted 
to  prevent  the  impending  rail  strike. 

Major  criUcs  of  the  88th  Congress 
have  Joined  together  with  one  voice  to 
sing  our  praises.  The  Washington  Post 
in  an  article  on  Sunday  last  said: 

Acting  In  the  unusual  role  of  strike  arbiter, 
the  BO-called  BtancUUll  Ooogreaa  ha«  Juat 
given  a  surprlalng  demonstration  that  It 
haant  forgotten  how  to  move  fast  when  a 
naUoiuU  •merfency  thre*ten«  •  *  •  tor  3 
happy  days.  CongreM  bad  been  In  bualneaa 
again. 

Mr.  Spesiker.  critics  of  this  Congress 
may  yet  discover  that  the  88th  Congress 
has  been  in  business  all  along,  and  in- 
tends to  perform  other  amasing  deeds 
before  this  session  is  over. 

However,  there  is  one  point  concerning 
the  settlement  of  the  railroad  crisis  that 
I  wish  to  deal  with  in  particiilar.  Some 
sources  have  claimed  that  the  rules  of 
procedure  we  established  on  August  28 
tend  to  favor  management  arkl  restrict 
labor.  I  cannot  imagine  how  this  claim 
can  be  truthfully  made.  It  is  my  beUef 
that  our  action  was  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  entire  Nation,  and  as  such  Is 
worthy  of  recognition. 

As  proof  of  my  contention  I  cite  the 
vote  cast  In  the  other  body  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  102.  Only  two  votes 
were  recorded  against  the  measure.  One 
was  cast  by  a  Member  strongly  prolabor, 
and  the  other  was  cast  by  a  Member 
known  to  be  strongly  antilabor.  I  t>e- 
lieve  this  vote  alone  should  silence  those 
individuals  that  are  attempting  to  con- 
fuse the  public  on  the  real  questions  at 

issue. 

The  dlstingxilshed  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MoMKl  has  been  a  strong 
champion  of  organized  labor  for  many 
years.  Let  us  note  again  his  remarks  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  on  August  27. 
Senator  Motsx  said  in  part : 
I  repeat  sgaln  what  I  Mi4  U«t  nlcht:  Con- 
grees  hM»  always,  as  a  matter  o(  counm. 
tended  to  treat  railway  labor  differently,  leg- 


UUtlvely.  than  the  reet  of  labor.  Thus,  we 
have  the  National  lIMllatkm  Board,  the 
Washington  agreement,  ito*  boards  that  are 
esubllshed  to  handle  the  retirement  funds 
i)f  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  the  Chicago 
board  that  considers  grievances  that  arise 
with  respect  to  the  expenditures  of  funds. 
There  Is  a  set  of  separate  legislation  for  rail- 
way labor.  Including  the  Interstate  Com- 
meroe  Act  and  the  RaUway  Labor  Act  of 
1936. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Morse.  The 
operation  and  performance  of  the  Na- 
tions railroads  is  a  matter  of  concern 
to  the  entire  country.  Of  necessity. 
railroad  labor  Is  in  a  separate  category 
from  other  branches  of  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  acted 
in  the  best  Interests  of  both  manage- 
ment and  labor  in  this  present  dispute. 
For  4  years  this  Issue  has  been  rank- 
ling and  festering  within  the  railroad 
industry.  Time  and  time  again  nego- 
tiations have  broken  down  until  the 
final   impasse  was  reached. 

I  l>elieve  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
have  been  mainly  responsible  for  the 
failure  to  reach  agreement.  They  have 
acted  irresponsibly,  and  with  little  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  the  public 

Senator  Morsk  also  believes  the 
brotherhoods  have  been  at  fault.  On 
August  27  during  the  same  Senate  de- 
bate he  said : 

I  received  a  call  this  morning  from 
Oregon  from  a  brotherhood  man  •  •  • 
he  had  been  listening  to  the  radio  and  listen- 
ing to  news  reporU  in  regard  to  the  speech 
I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  night. 
which  to  lilm  added  up  to  my  refusal  to 
follow  the  brotherhoods  because  of  their 
fairure  In  leadership  for  many  months,  and 
because  of  the  great  dlseervlce  that  they  have 
performed  for  the  rank  and  flle  of  the  rail- 
road workers  of  this  country,  by  the  adamant 
position  they  have  held  and  their  refusal  to 
cooperate  with  their  Government,  and  their 
refusal  to  adopt  every  proposal  that  the 
Government  had  made  for  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  so  that  it  would  never 
get  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Moasx  continued  in  stronger 
terms: 

The  chiefs  of  the  five  operating  brother- 
hoods must  take  fuU  responslbUlty  •  •  • 
for  the  adoption  of  the  first  compulsory  arbi- 
tration law  In  the  hUtory  of  Qjngress.  The 
rank  and  flle  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment will  understamd  th«  dlseerrlce  of  these 
poUUcal  chiefs — and  that  U  the  beat  deecrlp- 
Uon  I  can  give  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  disagree  with  Senator 
MossE  In  one  respect — we  did  not  enact 
a  compulsory  arbitration  law — we  en- 
acted some  rules  of  procedure,  but  In 
every  other  aspect  I  do  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

The  railroads  are  not  Just  the  business 
of  the  carriers  and  the  employees.  The 
railroads  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  en- 
tire economy.  Manufacturers,  growers, 
farmers,  and  others — all  across  the  coun- 
try— were  helplessly  facing  bankruptcy 
because  of  this  dispute. 

The  Congress  had  to  act,  and  the  Con- 
gress did  act.  I  am  convinced  we  acted 
wisely  and  well.  We  acted  not  only  for 
the  parties  involved  but  for  the  entira 
Nation.  I  salute  my  colleagues  in  both 
Houses — when  this  lugent  call  came  the 
people  found  us  ready.    Pull  honor  is  due 
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the  leadership  of  both  political  parties. 
This  was  truely  a  bipc^tisan  action  in  the 
best  American  tradition. 


No.   3— MassodMsettt:    Tke  Gamblers' 
Paradise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   IflW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  3, 1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Memlaiers 
of  this  House,  more  particularly  to  the 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  congres- 
sional delegation,  the  vigor  of  gambling 
in  that  State  and  the  extent  to  which 
crime  syndicates  have  taken  over  a  luc- 
rative industry. 

Of  necessity,  this  can  only  be  a  cur- 
sory glance  at  Bay  State  betting — tt 
would  require  more  than  a  lifetime  to 
write  a  biography  of  each  bookie  joint  in 
the  President's  home  State. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
public  got  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  illicit 
gambling  when  it  was  privileged,  last 
year,  to  watch  the  filmed  expose  oi 
gambling  in  Boston. 

Legal  gamblinj^  in  Massachusetts,  as 
evidenced  by  the  parimutuel  turnover, 
last  year,  amounted  to  about  $110  mil- 
lion with  almost  $<  million  going  into 
the  State  treasury.  However,  this  rep- 
resents only  a  small  part  of  the  story. 
The  real  big  story  lies  in  the  tremendous 
Illicit  gambling  that  goes  on  In  that 
State. 

Thanks  to  the  bluenosea  and  the 
moralist  contingent,  Massachusetts* 
share  of  the  figure  for  national  off -track 
betting,  last  year,  came  to  more  than 
$1.4  billion.  This  is  the  action  that  fUIs 
the  horse  parlors  and  makes  the  profes- 
sional gamblers  happy. 

Still,  off-track  betting,  as  revealed  by 
the  McCiellan  committee,  Is  generally 
figured  to  constitute  only  a  little  less 
than  half  of  the  total  Illegal  gambling  in 
the  United  States. 

On  the  basis  of  these  estimates,  I  won- 
der whether  the  Massachusetts  congres- 
sional delegation  realizes  that  gamWlng 
in  their  State  may  amount  to  nearly  $3 
billion  a  year.  Beeatise  of  Massachu- 
setts' refusal  to  cantrol  and  regulate 
gambling,  it  baa  aided  and  assisted  the 
forces  of  organized  crime  to  flourish  in 
a  tax  free  Industry — all  to  the  detriment 
of  the  State  and  Its  people. 

The  gambling  syndicates  usually  profit 
to  the  extent  of  about  10  percent  of  the 
take  which  would  ooaaa  to  almost  $300 
million  a  year.  But  port  of  It  is  eaten  up 
by  political  overhead  expenditures — such 
as  the  corruption  of  the  processes  of  law 
enforcement  and  general  govenunent. 
This  Is  the  biggest  and  most  important 
expense  of  the  gambling  rings. 

The  remaining  gambUng  proAta.  which 
are  the  chief  source  of  revenue  tear  the 
underworld,  heip  bankroll  every  form  of 
crime  known  to  man.  Thia  I  am  afraid, 
wui  continue  to  be  tma  so  long  aa  gam- 
bling   remains   illegal   and   nnehataed. 


This  will  persist  so  long  as  government 
harbors  illegal  gambling. 

Mr.  I^ieaker,  a  national  lottery  is  one 
potent  weapon  that  can  strike  a  lethal 
Mow  at  organized  crime  In  the  United 
States  and.  at  the  same  time,  pump  into 
our  Government  treasury  over  $10  bil- 
Uon  a  year  in  additional  revenue.  Is  it 
not  time  that  we  withdrew  our  head  from 
the  sand? 


Beware  the  Test  Baa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALXrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  3. 1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  Senate  is  considering  the 
test  ban  treaty  with  Russia,  It  Is  highly 
Important  that  all  views  be  given  ample 
consideration  because  those  of  us  who 
would  like  to  see  a  lessening  of  the  ten- 
sions In  the  cold  war  do  not  want  to  ac- 
complish this  by  signing  a  treaty  which 
woidd  limit  the  United  States  to  World 
Worn  defensive  weapons. 

Congressman  Craio  Hosioer's  thought- 
provoking  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  September  3 

follows: 

BswAU  THS  Test  Bak 

(By  Reinvsentatlve  Ckaio  HoeitEa,  of 
California) 

The  limited  nuclear  test  ban  is  a  Rtissian 
bear  trap.  It  will  help  the  Soviet  Union  and 
hurt  the  imited  States.  It  wni  allow  the 
Russians  to  catch  up  In  nnclear-weapons 
devrtopment.  In  which  they  are  behind,  and 
prevent  xm  from  catching  up  In  areas  In 
which  tbey  are  ahead.  This  topsy-tarvey 
treaty  raleee  the  omlnotis  poeslbUlty  that,  in 
time,  the  Soviet  Union  cottld  gain  the  cHenr- 
mt  ttTKdear  supremacy  It  needs  to  achieve 
eanimunlsm*s  unalterable  goal  of  world 
domination. 

De^te  eerlous  ideological  dUTerences  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Pelplng.  neither  has 
abandoned  the  idea  that  the  West  shall  be 
burled.  Their  dispute  is  over  how,  when 
and  how  deep. 

Mr  a  deoade  and  a  half  America's  overall 
nwelear  «iq»«rlorlty  has  deterred  the  Krem- 
Hb  ttom  swilrlin  its  goal  quickly  and  exj^o- 
■Ivaiy  with  nuclear  weapons.  Our  ablUty  to 
setaUate  with  feareome  damage  to  ttM  So- 
viet Union  has  made  that  method  too  ooatly. 
Our  detecreat  also  has  ctirbed  Suvla's  o(M- 
war  activities.  Fears  that  limited  wars 
might  get  out  of  hand  and  escalate  to  nu- 
clear war  have  tempe»ed  Bortet  adventurism. 

America's  superior  nuclear  arsenal  has 
beei^  maintained  by  American  scientists  in 
umesUlcted  oompetitlon  with  Russian  sclen- 
tlBte.  Kow  tbe  rules  at  competition  are  to 
be  dUAged.  An  testing  is  to  go  under- 
grooad.  Pteeldent  Kennedy  has  said  this 
will  be  a  first  stap  toward  reducing  world 
tensions,  treeing  us  from  the  fear  and  dan- 
ger of  fallout,  preventing  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear we^MiU  and  limiting  the  arms  raoe  in 
way*  that  will  strengthen  our  eeevrlty  more 
tban  unrestricted  testing.  Be  has  argued 
that  it  Is  a  step  toward  peace  well  worth 
takbBg.  because  the  terms  of  the  treaty  will 
allow  tbe  united  States  to  retain  Ite  preeept 
nuclear  evperlorlty. 

But  wUl  It  allow  us  to  retain  superiority? 
Is  It  a  step  toward  peace  as  we  undentand 
it  or  aa  the  Hungarian  freedcsn  fighters 
taught  itr 


Here  is  the  nub  of  the  matter  and  here 
there  i«  room  for  discussion — and  dissent. 
Power,  not  good  intentions,  niles  the  world. 
No  one  knows  this  better  than  the  Ruasians. 
Why,  after  all  theee  truculent  years,  have 
they  suddenly  decided  there  shall  be  a  test 
ban  agreement?  What  Is  behind  Khru- 
shchev's quick  change  from  the  frowning 
Russian  rocket  rattler  of  last  Octobo's  Cuban 
crisis  to  the  smiling  Russian  treaty  peddler 
of  today?  Has  the  wolf  Jumped  out  of  his 
skin  and  a  lamb  ]\unped  in?  Hardly.  He 
obviously  believes  the  pact  Is  giving  him 
something  at  the  expense  of  tbe  United 
States.  Khrushchev  thinks  he  is  getting  a 
bargain.    He  is. 

While  allowing  underground  testing,  the 
treaty  bans  explosions  in  the  atmoephow, 
underwater,  or  in  space.  Tor  the  Soviets, 
nothing  could  be  better.  With  underground 
tests  they  can  develop  the  kinds  of  small, 
tactical  weapons  that  the  United  States  has 
been  building  successfully  for  years.  They 
wiU  have  the  unrestricted  oppcrtunlty  to 
equal  or  surpass  us.  In  the  atmosphere  the 
Russians  already  have  made  tremendous  ad- 
vances with  strategle  weapons  far  '  more 
powerful  than  any  that  the  United  States 
has.  In  1061,  when  Khrushchev  oooUy  broke 
the  testing  moratorium,  Russian  scientists 
detonated  one  weapcni  with  a  force  of  58 
megatons.  It  can  be  scaled  up  to  a  yield  of 
100  megatons  and  safely  placed  In  Soviet 
arsenals  without  further  testing.  The  exact 
yield  of  the  biggest  American  weapon  Is  a 
nUUtary  secret,  but  a  good  bet  Is  that  the 
Red  army  calculates  it  at  not  over  SO  mega- 
tons. 

During  the  1961  series  of  81  atmospheric 
shots  and  continuing  with  last  yearti  series 
of  40.  the  XJJSJBS,.  also  made  some  startling 
advances  in  the  development  of  more  so- 
phisticated nuclear  weapone.  Caught  flat- 
footed  by  the  sodden  Soviet  test  resiunptlon 
In  September  1061,  we  eouM  not  get  our  own 
atmoqjherlc  series  tmder  way  until  April 
106a.  with  nearly  00  tests,  we  BMde  some 
significant  advances  on  our  own,  bwt  tedi- 
nlcal  dlAeulUes  cut  our  hl^  altitude  ex- 
periments severely.  On  balanee.  we  need  to 
eonttnwe  testing  far  nMre  tikan  the  Russians. 
Theee  are  the  reasons  why: 

First.  Defense  Secretary  Robert  8.  Mc- 
Namara  has  testified  that  the  Russians.  like 
ourselves,  are  rapidly  hiding  tXieir  missile 
bases  and  other  military  tnatellations  far 
underground  In  protective  ooooons  of  con- 
crete. Without  atmospherte  testing  we  can- 
not Increase  the  yield  of  our  warheads. 
Knowing  the  limitation  on  those  yields,  the 
Russians  easily  can  pour  eno\igh  concrete 
to  protect  against  tksBX  When  that  is  done, 
our  retaliatory  strikeback  forces  will  be 
left  threatening  empty  launching  pads  and 
invulnerable  fortresses.  That  kind  of  threat 
against  the  Soviet  homeland  Is  hardly  suf- 
ficient to  deter  the  Kremlin.  Ifuclear  war 
will  be  become  more  Ukely.  not  less. 

Second,  our  nuclear  deterrent  will  be 
weakened  in  yet  another  way  toy  a  baa  on 
atmospheric  testing.  To  pose  a  credible 
retaliatory  threat,  we  must  be  strong  enough 
to  absorb  a  suprise  Sunday  punch  and 
then  rally  to  devastate  the  attacker.  The 
ensmy'k  noelear  attaek  wlU  ereate  weird  dls- 
turbanoes  In  all  unp»o»Bcted  electrical  etr- 
ciiltry.  Tet  to  strlks  back  eonvlnotncly.  mil- 
lions of  electrioal  circuits  at  8AC  bases,  in 
our  b<Hnbers.  missiles,  and  Polaris  submarines 
an  must  work  In  unison  and  function  per- 
fectly— beginning  with  transmission  of  the 
command  to  retaliate  through  every  step 
of  tb*  massive  striksback  opseatiop.  right 
down  to  triggering  oar  wartosadi  over  enemy 
targeta  We  know  a  good  deal  about  nul- 
lifying theee  electromagnette  rtlstiu-hances. 
but  we  need  to  know  very  much  more. 
That  knowtodge  can  be  learned  only  from 
atmfi^jberle  testing. 

Third,  tike  XTnlted  States  starts  with  tbe 
sobering  knowledge  tbat.  tf 
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will  b«  on  Um  dafMialTt.  Thlj  mean*  we  will 
ba  uatac  dtfooilw  BUCtoar  weapona  over  our 
own  umUMj  Mkd  th»t  o<  our  aUlM.  Dr. 
Kdwmrd  TaUar.  th*  "fatbar  of  tha  H-bomb." 
baa  polAtad  ouft  Uom  uul  acalc  that  thaaa 
waapona  must  enata  Uttla  or  no  fallout. 
Otharwlaa  wa  wUl  aararaly  hurt  ourMlves  In 
our  own  deXanaa.  Wa  have  made  a  good  start 
toward  davalopAag  elaanar  nuclear  exploelvee. 
But  wa  naad  to  laam  much  more  and.  again, 
wa  naed  to  taat  In  tba  atmoapbere  to  do  the 
)ob. 

Fourth,  wa  naad  to  taat  in  the  atmoapbere 
to  parfaot  tha  aatlnlaaUa  mieaUe.  the  weapon 
that  we  may  naad  daaperately  to  preserve  our 
nuclear  deterrent.  The  technical  problems 
of  creating  a  dafanaa  agalnat  a  warhead 
hurtllnc  down  on  tba  United  States  are  great 
Secretary  McKamara  has  expressed  doubts 
that  It  can  ba  dona  at  all.  However.  Kbru- 
ahchav.  in  fact,  InaUts  that  the  Russians 
have  already  tumad  the  trick.  "We  can  bit 
a  fly  In  tha  aky."  ha  says. 

If  Khruahotaar^  claim  that  bis  scientists 
have  aolvad  tba  ttrh"«''»'  problems  is  cor- 
rect, than  aa  aoon  aa  the  Russian  missile 
defense  systam  la  put  into  operation  our 
nuclear  detanaot  will  be  largely  nulUfled. 
Our  only  oouiaa  ot  action  is  to  develop  an 
antlmlaalle  —'*--**»  of  our  own.  To  do  this. 
we  have  to  taat  In  the  environment  In  which 
the  weapona  will  ba  used — the  atmosphere. 

Lewis  L.  ntiaiMa  former  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Knargy  Oommlaalon.  baa  forcefully 
poAntad  out  bow  vital  It  la  to  test  new  weap- 
ona under  raallatte  conditions.  "At  our 
parll."  ha  baa  aald,  "wa  cannot  afford  to  re- 
peat the  tragle  mlrf  ^t  we  made  with  torpa- 
doaa  batwaan  WovM  Wars  I  and  n  whan  we 
bad  not  tiatad  toipadoaa  with  Uve  warhaada. 
and  Ita  eonaaqiiiaw  waa  to  aand  our  subma- 
rinaa  Into  tba  PaaUke  with  torpedoee  that 
would  not  aaploda." 

FUtb.  baeaoM  tba  treaty  win  be  unpollcad. 
tha  Baaatana  wid  make  a  quantum  jump 
mlUtartly  toy  tba  trick  of  surprise  abroga- 
tkM»— clandaaMika  ptaparatlon  leading  up  to 
tba  auddan  alart  of  taata.  Last  year  Preal- 
daat  Kannady  MaaaaU  aald  that  an  atmoa- 
pberlo  taat  baa  fenaty  would  be  "extremely 
Tulnarabla"  wltbaot  provlalon  for  "adequate 
InqiMctlon"  riantlng  againat  aacret  prepara- 
tion for  a  auipriaa  abrogation.  Although 
Praaldant  Kannady  baa  prcmlaad  to  keep  In 
raadlnaaa  our  owm  ylana  to  reaume  taatlng 
quickly,  our  program  la  bound  to  aag  unlaaa 
It  U  kapt  aUva  hf  a*  laaat  aome  limited  at- 
moq;>harlc  taatlng.   TbU  waa  explained  by  the 


President  In  1962  before  the  reeumptlon  of 
our  own  teata  when  be  said,  "we  cannot  keep 
topflight  sclentlsta  from  concentrating  on 
preparation  of  an  experiment  which  may  or 
may  not  take  place  at  an  uncertain  date  in 
tha  future.  Nor  can  large  technical  laborato- 
rlea  be  kept  fully  alert  on  a  standby  basis 
waiting  for  some  nation  to  break  an  agree- 
ment. This  is  not  merely  difficult  or  Incon- 
venient— we  have  explored  this  alternative 
thoroughly  and  found  It  Impossible  of  execu- 
tion. 

Sixth,  there  U  need  for  the  United  States 
ti)  continue  testing,  because  the  treaty  falls 
to  rule  out  Soviet  cheat  tests  either  In  the  air 
or  in  space  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
has  asserted  to  the  Senate  Porelgn  Relations 
Committee  that  the  pact  places  no  faith  and 
trust  in  the  Kremlin,  and  that  It  Is  self- 
enforcing,  since  the  United  States  could  eas- 
ily detect  any  atmospheric  tests  by  the  Rus- 
sians His  assertions  do  not  square  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conunlsslon  s  Inability  to 
classify  three  sets  of  manifestations  from  the 
Soviet  Union  early  In  June  as  nonnuclear. 
There  Is  no  assurance  they  were  not  very  low- 
yield  or  very  clean  air  shots  that  released  only 
small  amounts  of  fission  products.  As  to 
space  cheating,  series  after  series  of  very 
profitable  Soviet  tests  in  outer  space  could 
be  carried  on  entirely  without  suspicion  on 
our  part 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  test  ban  treaty 
helps  Russia  militarily.  It  also  helps  Russia 
psychologically  and  politically 

The  negotiation  and  signing  of  the  treaty 
In  Moeoaw,  together  with  Premier  Khru- 
shchev's role  as  the  only  participating  bead 
of  state,  gives  Russia  a  credible  claim  to  the 
peacemaker  Image  In  addition,  the  treaty 
helps  Khrushchev  in  hLs  struggle  with  the 
Chinese  The  negotiation  tells  both  East  and 
West  that  Khrushchev's  book  on  "How  To 
Succeed  In  Aggression  Without  Really  Bomb- 
ing" is  still  a  best  seller. 

An  Ineffective  treaty  removes  the  pressure 
of  world  opinion  for  an  effective  one  that 
would  stop  Russian  progress  as  well  as  our 
own.  FurtheroMre.  an  unpollced  t^^aty  rati- 
fies the  Soviet  closed-society  principle  and 
fureetalls  future  attempts  to  open  It  up. 

This  treaty  also  hints  our  extreme  reluc- 
tance to  use  nuclear  weapona  at  all,  except 
in  a  final  showdown  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Conununist  and  other  aggressors  seem  to  be 
left  free  to  Intensify  conventional  attacks 
without  fear  of  our  calculated  use  of  nuclear 
arms  to  block  them     Stepped -up  Red  Korean 


acUon   along   the  Korean   armistice   line   al- 
ready has  cost  US.  casualties. 

In  addition,  the  treaty  could  be  Interpreted 
as  preventing  us  from  giving  needed  nuclear 
weapons  to  our  allies.  This  comes  at  a  time 
when  our  NATO  allies  seriously  resent  their 
Inability  to  deter  the  Soviets  Independently 
should  we  refuse  or  become  too  weak  to  do 
so  Without  the  freedom  to  share  our  weap- 
ons, this  estrangement  will  deepen.  The  dis- 
solution of  NATO  could  well  result.  This, 
for  years,  has  been  one  of  Khrushchev's  pri- 
ority objectives  The  nuclear  test  ban,  also, 
comes  at  a  time  when  our  allies  In  the  Par 
Eitst  are  Increasingly  worried  that  the  Red 
Chinese  will  soon  get  nuclear  weapons. 

APPEAL    TO    THE    EMOTIONS 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  aspect  of  the 
test  ban  proposal,  however,  and  the  most 
difficult  to  argue  against.  Is  Its  emotional 
appeal.  As  Khrushchev  knows  all  too  well, 
the  treaty  seems  to  assure  the  worried  peo- 
ples of  the  world  that  after  the  long  years  of 
fear  everything  Is  going  to  be  all  right 
Surely  the  treaty  must  be  the  beginning  of 
a  thaw  In  the  cold  war.  Surely,  the  Rus- 
sians must  now  be  ready  to  work  for  a  real 
peace. 

Fy>r  Americans  this  line  of  wishful  think- 
ing could  be  disastrous.  We  could  rapidly 
develop  a  false  sense  of  security  that  would 
lead  us  to  drop  our  guard.  We  could  be 
emotionally  pressured  Into  more  compre- 
hensive disarmament  agreements  without 
adequate  controls. 

All  the  "first  steps  "  sought  by  President 
Kennedy  with  his  partial  treaty  could  be 
gained  through  much  wiser  means — a  simple 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  stipulating  that  atmospheric 
testing  be  stopped  whenever  certain  reason- 
able, agreed-upon  levels  of  fallout  had  been 
reached.  These  "first  steps"  would  be  sub- 
stantially free  from  the  military,  ptaycholog- 
leal,  and  political  disadvantages  of  the  treaty 
at  hand — which  solves  none  of  the  basic  con- 
flicts between  Russia  and  the  United  States 
The  problem  of  Berlin  would  still  exist.  So 
would  Laos.  So  would  Cuba.  And  there  is 
not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  Indicate  that 
Americana  would  not  continue  to  be  killed 
In  Korea  and  South  Vietnam. 

In  such  a  world,  the  United  States  must 
keep  up  Ita  nuclear  guard.  And  the  only 
safe  way  we  can  maintain  the  nuclear  de- 
terrent is  by  refusing  to  accept  a  Communist 
scheme  to  force  us  to  atop  testing  In  the 
atmosphere. 


SENATI 

Wednesdat.  September  4,  1963 

Tba  BtOMlbe  mt/L  at  13  o'clock  meridian, 
bnd  WM  odllad  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Cliaplatn.  Rct.  Frederlcic  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
pragrer: 

■temal  E^nlxtt  bgr  whose  word  man 
goeCh  forth  nalo  hie  work  and  to  his 
labor  unta  tbt  ewning:  Even  amid  all 
the  cruel  liafediM  which  beset  Thy  chil- 
dren on  thia  earth,  which  could  be  so 
fab:,  may  wo  diMm  the  shining  ascent 
whleh  Is  Iftailtng  upward  to  the  City  ot 
GkxL 

Set  our  feei,  w  praj  Thee,  with  stead- 
fast purpose  day  bf  day  upon  the  glow- 
ing  pathway  of  rttfiteous  duty  and  self- 
less serrlee.  Ita  i^ite  of  suspidons.  be- 
trayals, ■ntmnrttles,  and  dlsillusion- 
ments.  which  piague  the  councils  of  men. 
•tm  gird  our  hearts  to  seek  peace  and 
pursue  lt~a  Josi  peace  that  scorns  aU 


thought  of  expediency  or  appeasement 
of  evil,  that  the  sundered  family  of  man- 
kind at  last  may  be  bound  by  golden 
cords  of  understanding  fellowship 
around  the  feet  of  the  one  Ood  who  is 
the  Father  of  all. 

We   ask    It    In    the    dear   Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


the  atmoapbere.  In  outer  space,  and  under- 
water, signed  at  Moscow  on  Augiist  6.  1963, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  Statea  of  America, 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Oreat  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republlca  (Bz.  Rept.  No.  3). 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfizlo.  and  by 

unaiilmous  consent,  the  readliig  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
September  3,  1963.  was  dispensed  with 


LIMITATIONS  OP  STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfiild,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  durliig 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE SUBMITTED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
SefUite  of  September  3,  1963.  the  follow- 
ing executive  report  of  a  committee  was 
submitted  on  September  3,  1963: 

By  lir.  FULBRIOHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Tontfn  R«UUona: 

Xzscutlve  U.  88th  Congreaa.  1st  aeaakm. 
The  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  teata  In 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The    PRESIDENT   pro    tempore   laid 
before  the  Seiuite  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
Amkndmknt    or    SccnoN    3104,     TrrLX    38 

Unitkd  STATxa  Coox.  To  ExTKND  Tntx  roa 

Fujno  or  Cxbtain  Claims 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
tranamltUng  a  draft  of  propoaed  leglaiatloo 
to   amend   section   3104  of   tlUe   3S.   United 
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states  Code,  to  extand  th*  tlms  for  flUng 
eertaln  olahna  for  mustarlng-out  pairmsnti 
(with  an  aocompanying  papsr);  to  ths 
Committee  on  Armed  Berrlosa. 

RxpOBTS    ON    RssxABCB    AiTo    DtyMLonaort 
PftocusncsMT  Actions 

A  letter  from  the  Aaatatant  Chlaf  of  Naval 
Material  (Procurement),  tranamlttlng.  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  reaearch  and  devel- 
opment proctiTwnent  aettona.  for  the  6- 
month  period  ended  June  30,  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  tranamlttlng,  purs\iant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  reaearch  and  development  procure- 
ment actlona,  for  the  0-month  period  ended 
June  30.  1963  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servioea. 

RXPOBT   ON   EXPOKT   CONTSOI. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
export  control,  covering  the  second  qtiarter 
of  1963  (with  an  aooonpanylng  report);  to 
the  Committae  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


Arorr  Rxrorr   or  Mhjtabt  Oasis  or 
PuaPLS  Hkast  or  ths  UjBJL,  Zkc 

A  letter  from  the  national  adjutant.  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  of  tbs  XJJBJk^ 
Inc.,  Daytona  Beach,  Pla..  transmitting,  pnr- 
auant  to  law,  an  audit  report  ot  that  oor- 
poratlon,  for  the  flacal  year  ended  July  81, 
1963  ( with  an  accomiianylng  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMI'l'i'EE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHUBOH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affaire,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1049.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Indian  heir- 
ship land  problem  (Rept.  No.  479). 


AMENDMENT  OF  MANPOWER  DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  TRAININQ  ACT 
OP  1962— REPORT  OF  A  COMMTT- 
TEE— MINORITY  VIEWS  (S.  REPT. 
NO.   480) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 
I  report  favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill  (S.  1831)  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 
I  ask  that  the  report  may  be  printed. 
and  the  bill  placed  on  the  calendar. 

I  have  been  advised  that  minority 
views  will  be  filed  later  this  afternoon. 
I  ask  uruinlmous  coiisent  that  when  they 
are  filed  they  may  be  printed  and  may 
become  a  part  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Subsequently  minority  views  of  Mr. 
GoLDWATTn  and  Mr.  Town  were  sub- 
mitted on  the  above  bill,  and  they  were 
printed  as  part  of  S.  Rept.  No.  480. 


BILUB  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOCKSS: 
S.  2108.  A  Mil  to  amsnd  the  Intsmal  Itov- 
enue  Code  of  19S4  to  remore  the  esclas  tax 


balls  and  sticks;  to  the  Commlt- 
tss  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  TARBOBOUOH: 
8.  aiOe.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ool.  John  H. 
Awtry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TALMADOE: 
S.  alio.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Charlea  E. 
Tanrer,  Charlea  L.  Garwood,  James  S.  RlTers, 
John  P.  Hinea,  and  B.  P.  Hudglna,  owners  of 
ths  Ccrdele  Hotel,  of  Cordele,  Ga;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (by  request) : 
S.  2111.  A  bill  to  fix  the  beneficial  owner- 
ship of  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion located  In  the  States  of  Arizona  and 
California;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aflairs. 

By  Ut.  BATH    (for  himself  and   Mr. 
Haktkx)  : 
S.21ia.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Verrs  Hl- 
cmls;  and 

8.2113.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anastasloe 
Athanaaopoulos  and  his  wife,  Otiranla  Atha- 
nasopouloe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  MUSKIB  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MANsnxLO.  Mr.  Baxtlett,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Bocos,  Mr. 
BaawsTxa,  Mr.  Btbd  of  Weat  Virginia. 
Mr.  Cask,  Mr.  CuutK,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Doccuks,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Gruknino, 
Mr.  Haktxk,  Mr.  Inoutx,  Mr.  Jack- 
son. Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Mc- 
Caktht,  Mr.  McGex,  Mr.  McInttsx, 
Mr.  MxTCALr,  Mr.  Mnj.ES,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  PxAKSON,  Mr.  Pxu.,  Mr.  Ran- 
DOI.PH,  and  Mr.  Rmioorr)  : 

8.2114.  A  bill  to  provide  for  periodic  con- 
greaaional  review  of  Federal  granta-ln-ald  to 
States  and  to  local  units  of  government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskix  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  leparate  beading. ) 
ByMr.  BOOOS: 

8.2115.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  balance-of- 
paymenta  ]>o8ltion  of  the  United  Statea  by 
permitting  the  use  of  reserved  foreign  cur- 
randsa  in  lieu  of  dollars  for  current  expendi- 
turea;  to  the  Committee  on  Banlrlng  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bogcs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  aeparate  heading.) 


PERIODIC     REVIEW     OP     FEDERAL 
GRANTS-IN-AID 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duoe.  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  periodic  congressional  review 
of  future  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the 
States  and  to  local  units  of  government. 
SlnUlar  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am 
honored  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  placed  their 
names  on  this  measure  as  oosponsors. 
This  distinguished  list  includes  Senators 
MAimmLD,  Baktlett,  Bi-wnsii,  Bible. 
BOQOS,  BRrwsTEK,  Byhd  of  West  Virginia, 
Case,  Clark,  Dodd,  Douglas,  Ekvut. 
QaxTKinirG,  Hastkz,  iNOxm.  Jackson, 
LoKo  of  Missouri.  McCastht.  McOex, 
McIntyrc.  Metcalf,  Milleb,  Moss, 
Pbabson,  Pell,  Randolph,  and  Ribi- 
corr.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
thia  bill  lie  on  the  table  for  7  days  so 
that  other  Senators  may  Join  In  cospon- 
soring  it. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  Imple- 
ment a  recommendation  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, of  which  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  the  ser\ior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  I  are  members. 


The  present  bill  embodies  technical  Im- 
provements over  S.  2286.  a  correspond- 
ing measure  Introduced  in  the  87th  Ctm- 
gress.  mainly  invohring  definitions  of 
terms  used  in  the  bilL 

The  objective  of  this  propoaed  legisla- 
tion is  to  establish  a  unif  cmn  policy  and 
procedure  for  review  of  new  grant-in- 
aid  programs  which  are  designed  to  as- 
sist States  or  their  political  subdivisions 
in  meeting  recognized  national  needs. 
The  bill  is  intended  neither  to  encourage 
nor  discourage  the  use  of  the  Federal 
grant-in-aid  device,  but  cmly  to  improve 
it  where  it  is  found  desirable  by  the 
Congress. 

The  grant-in-aid  has  been  a  moet 
useful  Instrument  in  furthering  Federal- 
State-local  collaboration.  Some  author- 
ities consider  it  the  most  significant 
manifestation  of  cooperative  federalimx 
It  has  been  used  to  eneourace  concerted 
State  and  local  aetioo  hi  carrying  out 
governmental  functions  In  the  national 
interest.  It  has  been  designed  to  meet 
emergency  problems  of  a  erltieal  nature, 
as  well  M  to  provide  for  long-teim  co- 
operative programs,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  history  of  grants-in-aid  indi- 
cates they  have  done  much  to  strength- 
en our  Federal  system  of  Government 
by  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

Nevertheless,  as  all  of  us  know,  there 
is  a  persistent  tendency  for  such  pro- 
grams, once  enacted,  to  go  on  and  on,  no 
matter  how  useful  they  may  be,  without 
a  meaningful  or  consistent  congressional 
reexamination  of  their  cffeetiveness  as 
instruments  of  intergovernmental  co- 
<H>eratlon.  The  record  shows  that  only 
14  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  have 
ever  been  terminated,  m  spite  of  nu- 
merous efforts  in  Congress  to  terminate 
or  redirect  particular  grants.  In  my 
judgment,  the  faihire  of  Coogress  to  give 
continued  and  systematie  attention  to 
the  problem  helps  to  explain  why  this 
device  is  frequently  the  target  of  severe 
criticism.  Congress  ought  to  have  a  uni- 
form policy  and  procedure  for  periodic 
review  of  grants-in-aid,  ix>t  only  to  an- 
swer the  critics,  but  to  assm:^  ourselves 
that  programs  we  adopt  are  either  ad- 
justed to  meet  changteg  oonditicms  or 
terminated  when  their  original  purposes 
have  been  achieved. 

Under  the  bill,  any  new  grant  program 
hereafter  enacted  by  the  Congress  would 
automatically  expire  at  the  end  of  5  years 
unless  an  earlier  date  were  q?ectfically 
provided,  or  unless  apfdlcation  of  the  act 
had  been  specifically  waived,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  intent  to  provide  continuing 
Federal  assistance  in  a  given  program. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  appropriate 
legislative  committees  in  the  Congress 
shall,  at  the  end  of  4  years,  address  them- 
selves to  the  following  questions: 

First.  The  extent  to  which  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  grants-in-aid  are  au- 
thorized have  been  met. 

Second.  Hie  extent  to  which  the 
States  or  political  subdivisions  thereof 
are  able  to  carry  on  such  prograau  with- 
out further  financial  assistance  from  the 
United  States. 

Third.  Whether  or  not  any  changes  in 
the  purpose  or  direction  of  the  original 
program  should  be  made 
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The  propoMd  ktldaUon  does  not  ap- 
ply to  rrr*ft*"t  ffrmnte.  but  we  hope  thmt 
soeh  prognuna  •!■»  will  be  aueaaed  pe- 
rtodleaUy  Iqr  Cavraai  and  the  executive 
agencies  in  terms  of  the  same  criteria 
provided  In  the  MIL  The  importance  of 
PMoral  granta-ln-ald  is  beyond  question. 
Programs  thai  have  almost  quadrupled 
over  the  past  10  years  and  wlU  consume 
over  $10  blllloo  of  Federal  funds  during 
this  fiscal  year  alone  demand  the  con- 
tinued and  effective  attention  of  Con- 
gress. 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  grant 
programs  are  presently  subject  to  gen- 
eral leglslaUve  oversight  by  the  cog- 
mamt  legislative  eommittees  and  to  an- 
nual review  of  budget  requests  by  the 
Appropriations  Committees.  In  addi- 
tion, the  executive  agencies  give  close 
attention  to  the  operation  of  programs 
for  which  they  are  held  responsible. 

Yet,  I  am  certain  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  have  two  salutary  effects. 
It  would  strengthen  the  existing  review 
machinery  through  a  systematic  and 
uniform  poUey  and  procedure  for  review 
and  reexamination  of  new  grant  pro- 
grams. It  would  also  encourage  the 
Congress,  as  w^  as  the  executive 
branch,  to  make  a  decision  at  the  time 
new  grant-in-aid  programs  are  consid- 
ered as  to  whether  such  programs 
should  be  UMd  merely  as  devices  to 
stimulate  ouuceited  State  and  local 
action,  or  as  long-term  cooperative  ven- 
tures. Basically.  I  believe  this  proposed 
legislation  would  serve  to  strengthen  the 
grant-in-aid  approach  to  intergovern- 
mental cooperatkm.  Through  system- 
atic review  and  revlsicxi  procedures,  we 
would  be  able  to  strengthen  the  good 
points  of  grant-in-aid  programs.  We 
would  also  ba  ahle  to  redirect  them  to 
meet  ehanglac  conrtlttnns  and  challeng- 
ing new  nattonal  problems,  avoid  dis- 
ruption fA  mioh  programs,  and  prevent 
the  c<xitinuatfam  of  programs  beyond 
their  useful  life 

This  kind  of  leglalaUon,  in  my  opinicm. 
can  have  far-reaching  significance  in 
Improving  our  Federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment. It  la  the  kind  of  bill  which  aU 
Members  can  eonacientiously  support, 
since  its  basic  objective  is  to  strengthen 
congressional  control  over  Federal  aid 
programs. 

I  jM^  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

The  PRESHMNT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  uid.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Rscosd,  and  lie  on 
the  table,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  bill  (8.  2114)  to  provide  for  pe- 
riodic oongreaalonal  review  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  States  and  to  local 
luiits  of  guvetament.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
MosKiB.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Raooaa,  as  follows: 

B«  it  emmeUd  hf  the  Senmte  mnd  Hou»e 
of  Repr«»tntmttm»  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Oom§ra»»  aaaemhled. 


OF    PUBTOSI 

9manam  1.  It  la  the  purpoae  and  intent  of 
this  Jet  to  wtaaUtfi  a  aniform  poUey  and 
proc«dur«  wtaateby  peograina  for  grant-in- 
aid  aulstanc*  from  tbe  Federal  Ooverument 


to  the  Statee  or  to  their  political  subdlvUlocu 
which  may  be  enacted  hereafter  by  the  Con- 
greae  shall  be  made  the  subject  of  nimclent 
aubeequent  review  by  the  Congreaa  to  In- 
sure that  (1)  the  effectlTeneas  of  grants-ln- 
ald  as  InstrumenU  of  Federal -State- local  co- 
operation Is  Improved  and  enhanced;  (2i 
grant  pro-ams  are  revised  and  redirected 
aa  neceesary  to  meet  new  conditions  arising 
subsequent  to  their  original  enactment;  and 
(3)  grant  programs  are  terminated  when 
they  have  substantially  achieved  their  pur- 
pose. 

EXFISATION  or  GRANT-IN -AH)  PROGRAMS 

Sac.  2.  Where  any  Act  of  Congress  enacted 
in  the  Eighty-ninth  or  any  subsequent  Con- 
grees  authorizes  the  making  of  grants-in-aid 
to  two  or  more  States  or  to  political  sub- 
divisions of  two  or  more  States  and  no  ex- 
piration date  for  such  authority  la  specified 
by  law.  then  the  authority  to  make  grants- 
in-aid  by  reason  of  such  Act  to  States,  po- 
litical subdivisions,  and  other  beneficiaries 
from  funds  not  theretofore  obligated  shall 
expire  on  June  30  of  the  fifth  calendar  year 
which  begins  after  the  effective  date  ol  such 
Act. 
COM MrrTKS  STUOiia  or  grant-in-aid  programs 

Sac.  3.  Where  any  Act  of  Congress  enacted 
In  the  Eighty-ninth  or  any  subsequent  Con- 
gress authorizes  the  making  of  grants-in-aid 
over  a  period  of  four  or  more  years  to  two 
or  more  States  or  to  political  subdivisions  of 
two  or  more  States,  then  during  the  twelve- 
month period  Immediately  preceding  the  date 
on  which  such  authority  Is  to  expire  the 
committees  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate 
to  which  legislation  extending  such  authority 
would  be  referred  shall,  separately  or  Jointly, 
conduct  studies  of  the  program  under  which 
such  grants-in-aid  are  made  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining,  among  other  matters  of  con- 
cern to  the  committees,  the  following: 

(1)  The  extent  to  which  the  purposes  for 
which  the  grants-in-aid  are  authorized  have 
been  met. 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  such  programs 
can  be  carried  on  without  further  financial 
assistance  from  the  United  States. 

(3)  Whether  or  not  any  changes  In  pur- 
pose or  direction  of  the  original  program 
should  be  made. 

Each  such  committee  shall  report  the  results 
of  Its  Investigation  and  study  to  Its  respec- 
tive House  not  later  than  ninety  days  before 
such  authority  Is  due  to  expire. 

DCFINinONS 

Sac.  4    For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "State"  means  the  govern- 
ment of  a  SUte.  or  any  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  a  State. 

(3)  The  term  "political  subdivision"  means 
a  local  unit  of  government.  Including  spe- 
cifically a  county,  municipality,  city,  town, 
township,  or  a  school  or  other  special  district 
created  by  or  pursuant  to  State  law. 

( 3 )  The  term  "grant-in-aid"  means  money, 
or  property  provided  In  lieu  of  money,  paid 
or  furnished  by  the  United  State*  under  a 
fixed  annual  or  aggregate  authorization — 

(A)  to  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State;  or 

(B)  to  a  beneficiary  under  a  State-admin- 
latered  plan  or  program  which  Ls  subject  to 
approval  by  a  Federal  agency; 

If  such  authorization  either  (1)  requires  that 
States  or  political  subdivisions  expend  non- 
Federal  funds  as  a  condition  for  the  receipt 
of  money  or  property  from  the  United  States, 
or  (11)  specifies  directly,  or  establishes  by 
means  of  a  formula,  the  amounts  which  may 
be  paid  or  furnished  to  States  or  political 
•ubdlvlalona,  or  the  amounts  to  be  allotted 
for  use  In  each  of  the  SUtea  by  the  SUte. 
political  subdivisions,  or  other  beneflclarlee 
The  term  doee  not  Include  ( 1 )  shared  reve- 
nues. (2)  paymenU  of  taxes.  (3)  payments  In 
lieu  of  taxes,  (4)  loans  or  repayable  advances, 
(5)    surplus  property  or  surplus  agrlciUtural 


commodities  furnished  as  such,  (6)  payments 
under  research  and  development  contracts  or 
granu  which  are  awarded  directly  and  on 
similar  terms  to  all  qualifying  organizations, 
whether  public  or  private,  or  (7)  payments  to 
SUtes  or  political  sulxilvlslons  as  full  reim- 
bursement for  the  costs  Incurred  In  paying 
benefits  or  furnishing  services  to  persons  en- 
titled thereto  under  Federal  laws 


CUTTING  THE  POTENTIAL  OUT- 
FLOW OF  U.S.  GOLD 

Mr  BOGG8.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
improve  the  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  by  permitting 
the  use  of  reserved  foreign  currencies  in 
Uou  of  dollars  for  current  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
balance-of-payments  situation  which 
threatens  the  stability  of  the  American 
dollar  in  world  money  markets. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
as  a  nation  we  spend  more  dollars  abroad 
than  we  get  back  for  our  goods  and  serv- 
ices. We  need  to  take  any  reasonable 
stepw  to  cut  down  on  the  number  of  dol- 
lars left  abroad  and  thus,  first,  reduce 
the  prospective  drain  on  our  supply  of 
gold;  and  second,  restore  full  faith  in  the 
dollar's  good  name. 

I  am  proposing  that  we  take  one  such 
reasonable  step  by  making  it  possible  for 
the  United  States  to  use  immediately 
some  of  the  foreign  currencies  we  now 
own  in  foreign  banks — currencies  which 
have  been  set  aside  in  "cigar  box"  fashion 
for  specified  uses.  This  dusty  money 
does  us  little  if  any  good.  Fund  reserva- 
tions have  been  made  for  as  much  as  5 
years  ahead  of  exf>ected  need. 

What  I  propose  is  a  banking  and 
bookkeeping  change.  It  would  not  In- 
terfere with  any  VS.  programs  now  in 
effect. 

But  this  change  would  improve  our 
balance-of-payments  situation  by  be- 
tween $35  and  $40  million  during  the 
next  fiscal  year,  according  to  a  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  estimate.  Approximately 
$75  million  would  actually  become  avail- 
able for  general  use  upon  enactment  of 
the  bill  I  am  proposing. 

According  to  a  review  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  last  October  of  admin- 
istration and  utilization  of  U5-owned 
foreign  currencies,  the  United  States  does 
not  own  excess  currencies  in  most  coun- 
tries and  has  to  spend  dollars  to  buy 
them. 

To  quote  from  this  review : 

These  dollar  expenditures  could  be  post- 
poned for  appreciable  periods  If  use  were 
made  of  foreign  currencies  on  hand  which 
are  earmarked  for  specific  purposes  but 
which  are  not  needed  currently  and  will  not 
be  needed  In  the  near  future  for  these  pur- 
poses During  fiscal  year  1960,  the  dollar 
outflow  to  Prance,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  would  have  been  lessened 
by  over  %\bO  million,  and  Interest  charges 
of  some  t4  million  on  the  national  debt  could 
have  been  saved,  had  use  been  made  of  U  S- 
owned  local  currencies  which  were  kept  In 
reserve  for  future  expenditure.  These  re- 
serves were  primarily  for  commitments  re- 
lating to  the  fwoceeds  of  Public  Law  480 
sales. 

At  present  a  Foreign  Sei-vice  officer 
has  to  go  out  and  buy  foreign  currencies 
with  dollars  even  though  the  United 
States  may  have  thousands  of  the  for- 
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eign  unit  of  exchange  on  account  m  a 
bank  of  that  country. 

Let  me  sketch  the  background  to  the 
situation  and  then  illustrate  how  the 
proposed  bookkeeping  and  banking  ad- 
justment would  work. 

The  U.S.  Government  acquires  and 
expends  large  amounts  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies in  the  course  of  its  oversea  opera- 
tions. Prior  to  World  War  n,  UJ3.- 
owned  foreign  currency,  other  than  that 
purchased  with  dollars,  was  acquired 
only  through  the  collection  of  consular 
fees  and  other  relatively  small  Items  and 
was  used  to  defray  regular  U.S.  operating 
expenses  payable  in  local  currencies, 
principally  those  of  the  Department  of 
State.  Postwar  foreign-aid  programs 
have,  however,  generated  substantial 
quantities  of  U.S. -owned  foreign  curren- 
cies under  the  terms  of  intergovernmen- 
tal agreements. 

For  example,  again  referring  to  the 
Comptroller  General's  review  last  Octo- 
ber, for  the  fiscal  years  1960,  1961,  and 
1962,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  estimated 
the  amoimt  of  foreign  currencies  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States,  other  than 
by  purchase  with  dollars,  at  about  $U 
billion  a  year,  lliis  money  came  pri- 
marily from  sales  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities. 

The  dollar  equivalent  of  UJ3.-owned 
foreign  currency  was  about  $3.3  billion 
In  fiscal  year  1960.  The  Comptroller 
General's  review  states: 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  largw 
portion  of  thl^  foreign  currency  waa  concen- 
trated In  a  few  countrtea,  including  Indl*. 
Yugoslavia,  and  Poland,  where  the  aid  pro- 
grams are  generating  U.8.-owned  local  cur- 
rencies In  excess  of  tbe  U.S.  requirements. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bulk  of  the  UJ3.  re- 
quirements for  foreign  currency  are  in  few 
other  countries.  Including  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Prance,  and  Italy,  where 
the  United  Stetea  haa  to  purchase  local  cur- 
rencies with  dollars.  A  Bureau  of  tbe 
Budget  presentation  showa  that  of  the  $3.8 
billion  In  foreign  currencies  $3.2  billion  was 
available  only  for  loans  and  grants  to  the 
foreign  countries,  while  $1.1  billion  waa  for 
U.S.  uses. 

In  addition  to  sales  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities,  chief  sources  of  for- 
eign currencies  are:  First,  purchases  with 
dollars;  second,  contributions  of  foreign 
governments  under  the  mutual  security 
program;  and  third,  loan  repajrments. 

The  situation  in  brief,  then.  Is  this: 
At  the  same  time  the  United  States  owns 
various  quantities  of  foreign  currencies, 
it  must  frequently  spend  dollars  to  buy 
additional  units  of  these  currencies  to  fi- 
nance U.S.  operations  in  these  countries. 

This  practice  worsens  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation  since  it  deposits  ad- 
ditional American  dollars  overseas  as  po- 
tential drains  on  our  gold  reserve. 

The  plan  to  resolve  this  situation, 
which  is  covered  in  tbe  few  words  of  the 
bill  I  am  introducing,  would  operate  in 
the  following  manner. 

In  the  case  of  a  reserved  account  of 
U.S. -owned  currencies  in  a  foreign  bank, 
the  resident  U.S.  disbursing  officer  would 
be  allowed  to  draw  on  the  reserved  fund 
for  his  current  authorised  uses. 

The  particular  account  drawn  against 
would  be  credited  with  an  equivalent 
value  in  dollars  by  the  U.S.  Ttvasuzy, 
and  these  dollars  in  turn  would  be  cried- 


ited,  in  the  case  of  Public  Law  480  proj- 
ect, to  tbe  account  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  which  caused  the  de- 
posit of  the  foreign  funds  tn  the  first 
place  through  sale  of  U.S.  surplus  farm 
products.  When  the  time  came  to  carry 
out  an  authorized  project  requiring  for- 
eign fimds,  available  foreign  currencies 
in  the  account  could  be  used.  If  these 
were  insufficient,  the  Treasury  would  au- 
thorize use  of  dollars  to  buy  the  needed 
currencies  up  to  the  total  amount  cred- 
ited to  the  reserved  account. 

If  we  had  a  million  lire  in  an  Italian 
bank  and  the  money  was  earmarked  for 
an  educational  exchange  program,  for 
Instance,  the  lire  would  simply  lie  there 
unUl  a  program  was  begun  requiring  use 
of  the  lire. 

Under  the  chtuige  I  propose,  the  dis- 
bursing officer  attached  to  our  Italian 
Embassy  could  draw  out  that  money 
to  pay  authorized  U.S.  obligations. 
Whether  he  drew  out  100,000  lire  or  500,- 

000  lire,  or  the  whole  amoimt,  the  educa- 
tional exchange  program  in  question 
would  still  be  credited  with  1  million  lire 
on  UB.  Treasury  books.  When  the  pro- 
gram needed  the  money,  it  would  be  pro- 
vided either  from  lire  on  hand  or  lire 
purchased  with  dollars. 

llie  Embassy,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  had  its  account  lessened  by 
the  amount  of  lire  spent.  The  net  effect 
of  this  bookkeeping  and  banking  inter- 
change would  be  to  use  the  available  for- 
eign funds  and  keep  UJ5.  dollars  in  VS. 
hands.  No  UjB.  agency  would  get  more 
money  to  spend  from  this  arrangement. 
No  agency  could  exceed  the  amount  ap- 
propriated to  it  in  dollars. 

It  is  appropriate  to  refer  here  to  a 
decision  given  to  the  Secretcuy  of  the 
Treasury  by  the  Ccxnptroller  General  on 
March  28,  1963.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral had  been  asked  whether  legislative 
language  providing  that  certain  amounts 
of  foreign  currencies  be  set  aside  or  made 
available  for  purposes  of  carrying  out 
q>ecial  programs  requires  that  the  cur- 
roicies  be  actually  segregated  and  con- 
sidored  as  committed  only  for  such  pin*- 
poees.  The  Comptroller  General  said 
that  segregaticm  in  reserved  status  and 
exclusive  use  for  specified  programs  was 
i4n>*tr<ently  the  legislative  intent. 

He  added,  and  I  quote: 

The  evident  purpoae  of  the  legUlative 
declaration  to  set  aside  certain  amounts  of 
title  X  (Public  Law  480)  cturenclea  for  agri- 
cultural market  development  actlvltlea  and 
International  educational  exchange  activi- 
ties being  BO  clear,  we  do  not  feel  warranted 
in  approving  procedural  accoxmtlng  devices 
whieb  would  operate  to  circumvent  that 
purpoae. 

While  the  legislative  intent  at  the  time 
may  have  been  to  segregate  the  moneys, 

1  am  certain  that  those  favoring  the  leg- 
islation in  no  way  Intended  to  put  a 
strain  on  the  UJB.  balance-of-payments, 
a  strain  not  in  effect  in  1954.  The 
change  in  bo(Akeeping  and  banking  pro- 
cedures I  am  advocating,  I  repeat,  would 
in  no  way  interfere  with  the  programs 
provided  for  in  the  legislation. 

While  the  plan  I  have  briefly  outlined 
would  work  for  most  U£.-owned  for- 
eign currencies,  it  would  have  to  be  post- 
poned in  cases  where  an  International 
agreement  with  the  country  in  which  the 


currencies  are  to  be  spent  requires  that 
currencies  will  be  used  for  specified  pur- 
poses, since  concurrence  of  the  other 
country  would  be  required. 

Since  January  of  1960,  however,  ex- 
ecutive branch  policy  has  been  to  avoid 
any  restrictions  in  international  agree- 
ments which  would  limit  the  use  of  cur- 
rencies accruing  to  the  United  States 
for  its  own  programs. 

Some  idea  of  the  complexity  of  the 
foreign  currency  situation  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  from  July  1, 1962,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1962,  the  United  States  pur- 
chased nearly  $1  billion  worth  of  foreign 
currencies  from  104  countries. 

This  situation  of  U.S.-owned  foreign 
currencies  moldering  at  the  same  time 
that  we  freshen  our  supply  of  the  same 
currencies  with  UJS.  dollars  has  inter- 
ested me  for  some  time.  I  was  glad  to 
see  the  administration  move  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  by  including  a  general 
provision  for  greater  use  of  UJS.-owned 
foreign  moneys  in  the  fiscal  1964  budget. 
This  general  provision  would  apply  only 
to  the  1964  budget,  however,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  banking  and  bookkeeping  im- 
provement should  be  made  permanent  so 
that  from  now  on  we  realize  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  from  foreign  funds  we 
own. 

The  bookkeeping  and  banking  change 
I  am  advocating  has  the  endorsement,  in 
principle,  of  the  Treasury,  State,  and 
Agriculture  Departments,  as  well  as  the 
Comptroller  General  and  Director  of  the 
Budget. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  be  a  defi- 
nite help  to  our  balance-of-pasrments 
situation.  We  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
any  reasonable  means  to  correct  the  very 
serious  problem,  and  the  change  I  am 
advocating  deserves  immediate  consid- 
eration because  it  is  relatively  easy  to 
make  and  would  not  dislocate  U.S.  pro- 
grams or  our  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. I  strongly  urge  that  the  appro- 
priate committee  act  upon  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  Until  a  change  is  made  we  will 
continue  to  have  idle  foreign  moneys  on 
our  hands,  aiul  the  $35  to  $40  million  im- 
provement in  our  balance-of-payments 
situation  will  not  be  realised. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  acute  na- 
ture of  the  overall  credit  condition  in- 
fluenced by  our  gold  outflow,  I  would  like 
to  have  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  siunmary  of  the  situation  by 
J.  A.  Livingston,  financial  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Gold    Loss    Bxcomxs    "Poacx    MajKuax"    in 

Paasu>mT's  Eooiroicic  Dbcisions 

(By  J.  A.  Uvlngaton) 

Bond  yields  up,  stock  yitl&t  down. 

That's  the  latest  polltlooeconomlc  mes- 
sage tapped  out  In  Wall  Street.  The  opening 
paragraph  of  the  July  Pederal  Beeerve  Bul- 
letin helpis  explain  It: 

"As  the  first  half  of  1063  unfolded,  do- 
mestic prospects  brightened.  Tet  the  deficit 
In  the  VS.  balance  of  payments  persisted. 
These  economic  developments  *  *  *  suggested 
a  need  for  a  modification  of  current  mone- 
tary policy." 

And  President  Kennedy.  In  his  latest  press 
conference,  updated  that  explanation.  Ee 
said  that  the  state  of  the  economy  Is  good 
but  that  the  balance-of-payments  problem  Is 
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Bene*.  tb«  contrary  tendencies  In 
ytekU   up,   stock   yleMs 


of  prtmpmitj.  m*  now.  in- 
tra hopcTul.    T1M7 
d  hlglMr  avnlnci  and 
•tocJu  gaXn  favor.    Xz- 


dellcate. 
WaU 

dCMTB. 

During 

Twton  anMd 
count  OB  a 
(UTtelantU. 
pectatlona  rlM. 

And  ao  atoeks  hAf  p\»lied  within  striking 
dlstanoa  of  tiM  boll-market  blgtas  reached 
ssveral  m*—****  bstfora  tlia  Blue  Monday  crash 
of  May.  1963.  OoR«apondlngly.  yields  on 
indnstrlal  itoaNB  IMV*  declined  to  about  3 
paveant,  not  mmh  abor*  the  allUme  low  of 
2 J  pareen*  In  nall^■n^sr  ItMl.  Bonds  have 
moved  In  tha  oppoalis  direction. 


m  MOHST    BI 

In  shifting  tram  a  poUcy  at  posiUTe  ease 
to  naodarate  aaaa.  the  Raaarva  Board  has 
rainad  in  tlM  landing  power  of  banks.  In- 
tXmtA  of  siiiWHiii^TH  loans  and  InTestments, 
the  Baaerra  Boaitf  baa  forced  banks  to  borrow 
at  tba  diaooont  wtndov. 

OoUataraOy.  tba  priea  of  money  to  borrow- 
«ra_lBctadliv  tiM  Tlaiwniy — ^haa  gotM  up. 
IB  tba  las*  year,  pMda  oa  8-month  Treasury 
Mita  k»va  riaaft  tnm  aboat  3.8  to  3  percBnt. 
And  tba  blgliM  asak  of  mooay  gradually  az- 
tandad — tlMMi^  Jaas  markadly — to  corporate 
bonda.  To  undvUna  and  reinlorea  its  money 
policy,  tba  Ttlj— n  Sfrtam  raised  its  discount 
rate.  Onunaretel  banks  now  pay  4  percent 
to  barrow  ftom  Mdivml  Resenre  banks. 

What  a  iibanga  U^.  eoounerelal  banks 
oaad  to  pay  tba  cKaapaet  prtoa  to  barrow 
from  the  central  bank.  Now.  they  pay  more 
than  banka  la  SvllMrland  (2  percant),  Hol- 
land (3.Ap«naBt>.]'Vanoa  ( 3J»  parcant) ,  Oer- 
many  (3  paroant).  and  the  same  as  banks  Ln 
Belglimi.  Swadan.  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Canada. 

WATCKXMO   THl    0OU>    SUFPLT 


Tba  halanna  nf  pajmnnti  deficit  haa  be- 
ooma — for  PrasldaBt  Kennedy — a  "force  ma- 
jeure." aomatblag  ba  can't  ignore.  As  a  can- 
didate for  oOoa,  ha  promised  low  Interest 
rmtea  to  sttaniilata  aeooomie  expansion.  Now, 
be  must  iwnHrtatt  dtaneatie  dedaiocis  to  the 
gold  supply,  vblofe  baa  fallaa  from  a  high  of 
•M.rXl  mUUoB  la  Avguat  1»4«  to  •  16,988  mil- 
Uoo. 

Proiaetkm  of  tba  doUar  U  not  the  sole  rea- 
son for  bigbar  Intavaat  rataa  and  tighter 
money.  Mayba  landara  are  getting  too  care- 
firee.  Not  ao  long  ago.  In  a  statement  to  the 
House  Ccmmmoa  oa  Banking  and  Currency. 
WUItaaa  MeCbaSBay  Mkrtln.  Jr.,  Chairman  of 

preaad  allli  Mia  IndJaaf  Ions  that  credit  qual- 
ity has  detertartad." 

And  tba  lOB*  avttala  of  the  Augnat  Buai- 
nsM  Baviaw  «<  tba  Vadaral  Baaanra  Bank  of 
Ptallada^pbl*  faalBiaa  a  Bhake^earean  title: 
"Tba  Quality  of  Qrodlt — 1m  It  Strained?"  and 
eoboea  Marttakli  aanttment:  "I^e  evidence 
suggaeta  aemo  d»tw>Ofatlon  in  the  quality  of 
credit." 

The  Review  notea  «bat  three  out  of  five 
bank  iiiaaiiiiasa  bava  the  Impreaslon  that 
State  ««— '*««r  baaka  accmit  rlaks  more  mar- 
ginal than  seraral  years  ago  and  are  leea  in- 
sistent on  debt  raduetions  and  cleanups. 

um^  oovaa  or  nm^xxoM 
Yet,  here's  a  paradox.  Moaey  continues 
plentiful.  Big  laersases  In  time  deposits 
have  Impallad  aavlnga  banks,  savings  and 
loan  asoclatlqaa,  and  commercial  banks  to 
look  for  loaaa.  Mm  a  raault,  it  Is  not  uncom- 
mon for  cotitantlopal  mortgages  in  many 
parts  of  tba  oooatry  to  be  placed  at  5%  per- 
cent. Tbroa  jaaia  ago  6  percent  was  uniform. 
AutotnobUA  kiaaa  bava  lengthened  in  time 
and  paymaatt  bata  been  minimlaad.  But 
peraonal  InooaMB  hftTa  rlaen.  Result:  In- 
stallment daUnqnaaelea  in  general  have  been 
mocterata.  aooortftag  to  the  records  of  the 
Amertean  Baakan  Aaodatlon. 

Tet,  homo  fonelaaiarea  are  at  an  alltime 
high.    This  la  partly  because  more  homes  are 


built  every  year  and  mortgagee  are  created. 
But  deterioration  also  has  taken  place.  The 
foraeloaura  rate  U  now  above  4  per  1,000. 
Tbrea  yaara  ago  it  was  leas  than  8  per  1,000. 

The  deterioration  might  even  be  more 
prooovuMXd  if  real  estate  weren't  still  in  a 
bull  market.  Prices  of  existing  homes  con- 
tinue to  advance.  This  means  that  a  hard- 
pressed  owner,  threatened  with  forecloeure. 
can  often  sell  out— and  at  a  profit 

We  must  ask  this  question:  Is  InHatlun 
concealing  strain   underneath? 

Mr.  BOGOS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent   that    the    bill    be    printed    In    the 

RCCORO. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  Wll  (8.  2115)  to  Improve  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position  of  the  United 
States  by  permitting  the  use  of  reserved 
foreign  currencies  In  lieu  of  dollars  for 
current  expenditures,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Boccs.  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conyresi  aaaembled.  That  any  for- 
eign currencies  held  by  the  United  States 
which  have  been  or  may  be  reeerved  or  set 
aside  fur  specified  programs  or  activities  of 
any  agency  of  Hm  Oovernment  may  be  used 
by  Federal  agencies  for  any  authorised  pur- 
poae.  except  ( i )  that  reimbursement  shAll  be 
made  to  the  Treasury  rxx>m  applicable  ap- 
propriations of  the  agency  concerned,  and 
(3)  that  any  foreign  currencies  so  used  shall 
be  replaced  when  needed  for  the  purpose  for 
which  orlgiruiny  reaerved  or  set  aside. 


PEIACE   BOND  BILL— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  an  amendment 
to  the  United  Nations  peace  bond  bill, 
S.  1171. 

The  United  Nations  peace  bond  bill 
is  designed  to  permit  Individual  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  demonstrate  their  faith 
in  the  United  Nations  and  their  support 
for  its  peacekeeping  activities  in  a  con- 
crete and  meaningful  way  by  investing 
in  specially  designated  bonds  to  be  is- 
sued by  the  XJB.  Treasury.  The  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  these  "peace  bonds"  are 
to  be  available  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  used  by  him  from 
time  to  time  in  support  of  the  peace- 
keeping activities  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  peace  bond  bill  was  originally  in- 
troduced by  me  In  the  87th  Congress,  on 
February  7.  1962.  Thereafter  a  hearing 
was  held  on  July  12,  1962,  at  which  the 
Department  of  State  expressed  Its  warm 
endorsement  of  this  legislation.  Testi- 
mony in  support  of  the  bill  was  also  given 
by  representatives  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  the  Friends  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Legislation,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
American  Veterans  Committee.  The  bill. 
however,  was  not  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee, and  died  with  the  close  of  the 
87th  Congress. 

On  March  21  of  this  year,  I  Introduced 
an  Improved  version  of  the  United  Na- 
tions peace  bond  bill,  which  incorporated 
certain  changes  based  on  suggestions 
made  In  the  course  of  the  hearing  on  the 
prior  bill.  Six  other  Senators  Joined  me 
as  cosponsors  of  the  new  bill. 


The  process  of  refining  and  improving 
this  bill  has  continued,  and  I  have  been 
privileged  to  receive  very  helpful  advice 
from  high  officials  aiKl  experts  In  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  amendment 
which  I  now  offer  contains  further 
changes  based  upon  their  recommenda- 
tions. 

There  are  three  principal  changes  em- 
bodied in  this  amendment: 

First,  interest  rates:  The  amendment 
provides  that  Interest  rates  on  United 
Nations  peace  bonds  shall  be  lower  than 
Interest  rates  on  U.S.  savings  bonds  by 
at  least  one-half  of  1  percent.  Although 
the  prior  version  provided  that  the  in- 
terest yields  should  be  the  same,  it  was 
never  Intended  to  have  the  peace  bonds 
compete  with  regular  Government  sav- 
ings bonds  for  the  American  Investors 
dollar. 

This  provision  makes  it  plain  that  they 
are  not  in  competition.  Those  who 
wish  to  demonstrate  their  support  for 
the  peacekeeping  acUvltles  of  the  United 
Nations  In  a  tangible  and  meaningful 
way  by  investing  In  peace  bonds  would 
have  to  forgo  the  addiUonal  Interest  ob- 
tainable by  Investing  In  U£.  savings 
bonds.  The  market  for  savmgs  bonds 
should  rwt  in  aiyr  way  be  diminished  by 
the  availability  of  peace  bonds. 

Second,  redeem abil  1  ty :  The  prior  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  provided  that  peace 
bonds  would  be  redeemable  at  any  time. 
This  sentence  has  been  deleted  by  the 
amendment.  It  is  contemplated  that 
for  a  relay vely  short  period,  to  be  de- 
termined administraUvely  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department — on  the  order  of  2 
years — the  bonds  shall  not  be  redeem- 
able. This  change  Is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
bill  Peace  bonds  are  not  meant  to 
serve  as  a  subsUtute  for  U.S.  saving.s 
bonds,  and  do  not  require  the  same  de- 
gree of  liquidity.  A  peace  bond  invest- 
ment is  not  a  commerical  investment;  it 
is  an  expression  of  faith  and  support, 
and  ought  not  to  be  made  out  of  funds 
which  may  be  needed  in  family  emer- 
gencies. 

Third,  promotion  and  sale:  Peace 
bonds  should  not  be  advertised  arid  pro- 
moted at  Government  expense,  and  the 
amendment  makes  this  prohibition  ex- 
plicit. The  costs  of  such  promotional 
activities  can  and  should  be  borne  by 
those  nongovernmental  groups  and  asso- 
ciations which  have  as  their  objectives 
the  strengthening  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  furtherance  of  its  peacekeeping 
activities. 

The  Federal  Government  should  co- 
operate, however,  to  the  extent  of  mak- 
ing United  Nations  peace  bcmds  avail- 
able to  the  public  through  the  same  mar- 
ket channels  which  handle  UJ3.  savings 
bonds,  to  the  extent  practicable.  It  Is 
not  expected  that  all  or  even  a  great 
majority  of  the  more  than  15,000  banks, 
savings  and  loans,  and  other  outlets  for 
savings  bonds  will  also  sell  peace  bonds. 
But  enough  outlets  should  be  provided 
to  make  It  reasonably  convenient  for 
one  to  purchase  peace  bonds  anjrwherc 
In  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  Indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bill  and 
Joint   resolution: 

Authority  of  August  28,  1063: 
S.  2103.  A  bill  to  create  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission to  study  Federal  laws  limiting  po- 
litical activity  by  officers  and  employees  of 
Oovernment:     Mr.    Babtlett,    Mr.    Doitolab. 
Mr.  Httmphret.  Mr.  McOovxaN,  Mr.  Pzu.,  Mr. 
Rakdolph.  and  Mr.  Toumo  of  Ohio. 
Authority  of  August  27.  1963: 
S.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  to  authwlse 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  week  in  March  of 
each    year    as    "Save    Your    Vision    Week": 
Mr.   Jackson,   Mr.   Keatino,   Mr.   McOovBur, 
and   Mr.   Pastokx. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  WALTER  R  CRAIG  TO  BE 
U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE,  DISTRICT 
OP  ARIZONA 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, September  12,  1963.  at  10  ajn.,  in 
room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  nomination  of  Walter  E.  Craig,  of 
Arizona,  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge,  district 
of  Arizona,  vice  Arthur  M.  Davis, 
deceased. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be 
pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land 1 ,  chairman,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston!,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrttska]. 


ADDRESSES ,  EDITORIAUS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GRUENING: 
Excerpts   from   remarks   by   Senator   Jen- 
nings  Rani>olj>h   at  Hager  reunion.   Boone 
County,  W.  Va..  on  August  25,  relating  to  the 
objectives  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


GOVERNOR  WALLACE  OP  ALABAMA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  there  appears  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  a  penetrating,  courageous,  and 
sound  editorial  that  needed  to  be  written 
and  published.  It  Is  entitled  "Malicious 
Mischief."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcokd, 
in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Mauciotts  MiscHixr 

The  American  people  are  quite  familiar 
with  the  antics  of  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace, 
of  Alabama,  and  they  could  not  have  baen 
much  surprised  when  he  sent  State  troopars 
to  Tuskegee  to  block  the  opening  Of  Igannn 
County's  only  white  school  on  an  Integrated 
basis.      At    the    University    of   Alabama    in 


Jlina  the  Governor  had  demonstrated  his 
capacity  for  mischief.  At  that  time,  bow- 
ever,  ac«ne  were  willing  to  interpret  his  vain 
stand  "In  the  schoolhovise  door"  as  misguided 
devotion  to  the  policies  of  the  Old  South. 
Now,  however.  It  seems  obvious  that  he  is 
merely  playing  a  game  that  Is  related  more 
to  his  own  political  future  than  to  anything 
else. 

The  maneuver  at  Tuskegee  was  especially 
disgraceful  because  it  upset  desegregation 
plans  over  which  there  was  little  contro- 
versy. A  Federal  court  had  cM-dered  the  high 
school  at  Tuskegee  to  desegregate.  The 
school  board  was  not  only  ready  to  comply; 
it  voted  to  reopen  classes  In  defiance  of  the 
Governor's  order.  The  little  tyrant  of  Ala- 
bama thereupon  sent  his  troopers  to  Tus- 
kegee to  fcH-bld  the  entrance  of  all  students 
and  all  teachers  to  the  school.  This  kind  of 
conduct  is  especially  farcical  because  of  the 
Governor's  persistent  harping  on  the  Impor- 
tance oi  local  control  of  the  schools. 

There  was  scarcely  a  pretense  of  using  the 
State's  police  power  to  maintain  order. 
RathMT,  Governor  Wallace's  action  amounts 
to  flagrant  use  of  troopers  In  defiance  of  law 
and  order.  Apparently  the  Governor  is  de- 
termined to  follow  a  similar  course  in  Bir- 
mingham. No  one  could  seriously  suppose 
that  this  kind  of  official  mobocracy  will  pre- 
vent the  desegregation  of  public  schools  in 
Alabama,  and  Governor  Wallace  probably  has 
no  such  expectations.  Rather  he  seems  to 
be  chiefly  Interested  in  dramatizing  himself 
as  a  victim  of  a  Federal  crackdown  in  the 
hope  that  he  may  win  a  presidential  nom- 
ination of  a  segregation  ticket  in  1964. 

What  he  Is  refUly  demonstrating,  how- 
ever, Is  a  kind  of  Ineptness  which  recom- 
mends him  only  for  oblivion.  It  would  be 
inconceivable  to  trust  larger  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  demagog  who  uses  It  so  reck- 
lesaly.  The  administration  in  Washington 
Is  natvurally  reluctant  to  accommodate  the 
Governor  by  sending  Federal  marshals  or 
troops  Into  Alabama  to  undo  the  effects  of 
his  petty  tyrannies.  At  the  moment  one 
must  hope  that  the  people  of  Alabama  them- 
aelvaa  will  repudiate  this  despicable  form 
of  politicking. 

The  Ctovemor's  conflict  with  his  own  at- 
torney general,  the  Macon  County  School 
Board  and  the  local  authorities  in  Tuskegee 
suggests  that  the  ferment  of  public  disgust 
la  beginning  to  work.  It  will  be  a  haf^y  day 
for  the  whole  country  when  this  sense  of 
outrage  becomes  strong  enough  to  retire  all 
the  George  Wallaces  to  private  life. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  edi- 
torial pays  Its  just  disrespects  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  who 
Is  a  disgrace  to  the  great  office  he  holds. 
I  am  satisfied  that  he  does  not  repre- 
sent truly  the  State  of  Alabama,  which 
is  really  a  great  State.  In  my  part  of 
the  country  he  would  properly  be  de- 
scribed by  the  use  of  the  slang  word 
"punk."  In  his  attempts  to  deny  con- 
stitutional rights  to  the  colored  people 
of  Alabama,  his  legal  tactics  are  those 
of  a  shyster.  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
man,  who  has  clothed  with  Infamy  the 
governorship  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
and  who  seeks  to  discolor  the  great  his- 
tory of  this  Republic,  based  upon  the 
constitutional  rights  of  all  its  people — 
including  the  black,  the  brown,  the  red, 
and  the  white — will  stand  in  the  pages 
of  history  of  Alabama  and  in  the  pages 
of  the  history  of  this  Nation  a  complete 
disgrace. 

Tbis  morning  he  is  answered  by  an 
Alabaman  whose  letter  is  published  in 
the  Washington  Post.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  to  the  editor  of 


the  Post,  written  by  Eddie  H.  Living- 
ston, of  Dothan,  Ala.,  which  Is  his  answer 
to  Governor  Wallace  of  Alabama,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wallace  and  the  Unioi* 

I  am  an  Alabama  white  man.  born  and 
raised  in  southeast  Alabama.  I  know  the 
South  as  well  as  anyone.  I  know  that  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  does  not  represent  the  moder- 
ate white  people  in  the  South.  He  speaks 
only  for  himself  and  his  violent  red-neck 
followers.  Wallace  is  100  years  behind  the 
times.  He  speaks  of  the  "sovereign  State 
of  Alabama."  There  is  no  such  thing.  The 
Civil  War  ended  what  was  loosely  known  as 
a  confederation  of  sovereign  States. 

Today  we  have  a  sovereign  Nation  con- 
sisting of  60  States.  Governor  Wallace  ought 
to  learn  the  difference.  He  must  not  forget 
that  the  South  lost  the  war.  Slavery  was 
just  one  Issue,  or  more  aptly,  the  exctise,  for 
the  Civil  War.  The  main  Issue  of  the  Civil 
War  was  to  keep  this  Nation  from  drifting 
Into  the  feudal  state  of  Kiu-ope  with  Its  de- 
structive system  of  a  confederation  of  sov- 
ereign States. 

Already  the  bickering  between  the  several 
States  had  almost  caused  war  between 
States.  Lincoln  and  other  statesmen  knew 
the  situation  had  to  be  corrected.  Hence 
the  slavery  Issue.  Lincoln  was  trying  to  save 
the  Union,  as  he  so  plainly  said. 

The  southern  cause  was  greatly  damaged 
In  the  Civil  War,  simply  because  the  national 
Confederate  government  had  no  authority 
over  the  several  southern  sovereign  States. 

The  Issue  today  Is  union.  Governor  Wal- 
lace and  his  kind  would  destroy  our  Nation 
In  the  cheap  guise  of  States  rights.  The 
oath  of  office  Wallace  took.,  to  become  Gov- 
ernor, pledged  his  alleglanee  first  to  the 
Union,  then  Alabama.  Wallace  shamefully 
violates  that  oath  every  time  be  slurs,  smears, 
slanders,  and  curses  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Union  must  be  preserved.  1  am  hope- 
ful for  the  Union. 

Eddiz  H.  Livingston. 

Dothan.  Ala. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  letter,  Mr.  Livingston 
states: 

I  am  an  Alabama  white  man,  bom  and 
raised  In  southeast  Alabama.  I  know  the 
South  as  well  as  anyone.  I  know  that  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  does  not  represent  the  moder- 
ate white  people  in  the  South.  He  speaks 
only  for  himself  and  his  violent  red-neok  fol- 
\aw«n.  Wallace  Is  100  years  behind  the 
times.  He  speaks  of  the  "aoverelgn  State  of 
Alabama."  There  is  no  such  thing.  The 
Civil  War  ended  what  was  loosely  known  as 
a  confederation  oS  sovereign  States. 

At  the  close  of  his  letter,  he  states: 

The  Issue  today  is  union.  Governor  Wal- 
lace and  his  kind  would  destroy  oxir  Nation 
in  the  cheap  guise  of  Statea  rights.  The 
oath  of  office  Wallace  took,  to  become  Gov- 
ernor, pledged  his  allegiance  first  to  the 
Union,  then  Alabama.  Wallace  shamefully 
violates  that  oath  every  time  he  slurs,  smears, 
slanders,  and  canen  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Livingston,  because 
I  think  he  represents  the  new  voice  of  the 
South.  In  Alabama  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  wonderful  citizens  who  rec- 
ognize that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
bigots,  such  as  their  Governor,  to  rec- 
ognize that,  after  all,  constitutional 
rights  will  prevail. 
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I  ckMe  by  sUttng  that,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, whatow  powen  o<  the  F>ederai 
OovenuneDt  mwt  Im  used  In  order  to 
preaenre  the  Oonitttutk»  ererywhere  In 
the  Nation,  ImMUnc  Alabuna.  should 
be  used  to  save  the  Union. 


LET   THE  PUBLIC  KNOW 

Mr.  YOXmO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
for  a  number  of  ywurt.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned o^er  the  fact  that  certain  officers 
in  the  Pentafon  habitually  mark  "top 
secret"  or  "secret"  rarlous  and  diverse 
documents  which  is  no  way  warrant 
those  rlsftlfl^t*'*"'  Many  times  I  have 
receiTsd  a  SMlad  envelope,  in&lde  of 
which  I  would  find  another  sealed  en- 
velope marked  "top  secret"  Finally, 
after  eztraetlnc  from  the  outside  sealed 
envelope  the  inner  envelope  marked  "top 
secret.'*  aad  after  removing  frtxn  the 
latter  the  ^wt^H^i  it  contained.  I  would 
find  that  it  dealt  with  information  I  had 
either  read  in  the  newspapers  several 
days  previoualy  or  which  radio  ocxn- 
mentators  had  been  discussing  for  per- 
haps a  week. 

In  connection  with  the  limited  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  and.  in  fact,  in  connec- 
tion with  aU  matters  pertaining  to  the 
defeiMe  of  our  eountry,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  at  aU  times  Senators  should 
receive— as  they  do— all  infonnaUon 
avallaMe  to  the  President  and  to  other- 
leading  ofBdals  of  the  executive  branch 
of  tlie  Ooremment  We  know  that  any 
information  pertaining  to  the  defenses 
within  the  Soflat  Union  or  the  distribu- 
tion tA  their  weaponi  or  missiles  should 
not  be  poblidy  disclosed,  if  to  do  so 
might  endanger  oar  national  secxirlty  or 
the  lives  of  seme  of  our  agents  overseas 
or  reveal  ttie  Identity  cA  our  informers. 
Of  course,  such  information  shotild  be 
kept  highly  secret.  Also,  much  of  the 
material  fn*^«*«<  "top  secret"  and  much 
of  the  material  which  is  highly  claasiiled 
by  officials  in  the  Pentagon  should  be 
carefully  screened,  of  course,  for  no  one 
wishes  to  dtTQlge  Information  which 
could  be  helpful,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  the  Soiviei  Union.  Beyond 
that,  we  should  overcome  the  tendency 
in  the  Pentagon  to  keep  fnnn  the  Ameri- 
can people  fteti  they  are  entitled  to 
know.  Tha  aUbr  nonsense  of  indiscrimi- 
nately »»»^»*^«g  doranents  "top  secret" 
should  be  doaa  away  with  forthwith. 
Much  of  the  teatlmoay— in  fact,  practi- 
cally aU  of  it— retarding  the  limited  test 
ban  treaty  shoudd  be  made  public. 

Mr.  Presldenfc»  I  urge  that  Congress 
immediately  take  steps  to  require  that 
all  information  In  connection  with  the 
limited  nuelear  teat  ban  treaty  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  other  matter,  be  made 
available  to  tlie  American  people  if  Its 
publication  would  not  actually  endanger 
the  national  aeeorlty.  AH  of  this  infor- 
mation— much  of  which  is  now  regarded 
"top  secret" — sbouki  be  made  available 
to  the  public.  To  do  so  would  not  be  at 
an  harmful  to  tlie  Nation.  The  peoiHe 
of  the  umted  Slatee  are  entitled  to  be  as 
adequately  luTUiuied  at  poesllde  on  the 
many  sertooi  pcoblenu  faced  by  their 
country. 


WANTED — A  PERMANENT  DIRECTOR 
FOR  THE  POOD  AND  DRUO  ADMIN - 
ISTRATIONS  MEDICAL  BUREAU 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  editorial  detailing  the  urgency 
of  the  selection  and  appointment  of  a 
permanent  Director  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administrations  Medical  Bureau 
appesu-ed  in  the  Augu.st  5.  1963.  issue  of 
Drug  Tiade  News 

Editor  Louis  E.  Kazin  of  the  Diur 
Trade  News  tells  me  that  his  publication 
strongly  feels: 

That  the  selection  and  appointment  nf  a 
permanent  Director  for  the  PD.\'8  Medical 
Bureau  must  get  Immediate  action. 

In  the  editorial  the  newspaper  states; 

Wcve  delayed  too  long  already  in  obUln- 
ing  such  a  man.  It's  difficult  to  believe  that 
no  single  person  In  our  country  can  meet  the 
demands  of  the  assignment. 

Later  the  editorial  comment  suggests: 
Already,  there  are  distressing  IndlcaUon* 
throughout  the  country  of  a  slowdown  In  the 
Introduction  oX  new  drugs.  And.  at  the 
same  time,  report*  from  Waahlng;ton  Indicate 
that  some  persona  In  the  Medical  Division  of 
FDA  are  calling  foe  data  and  setting  up  re- 
strictions which  will  not  necessarily  contrib- 
ute to  public  safety,  but  will  certainly  de- 
prive the  general  public  of  vital  research 
activities. 

Mr.  President,  such  reports  are  omi- 
nous bellrlngers.  They  portend  no  good 
for  the  public. 
I  share  the  editor's  conclusion  that: 
We  Juat  can't  believe  that  there  Isn't  a 
single  person  available  with  the  nece«aary 
quallficatloaa. 

The  time  for  action  is  long  overdue.  I 
urge  Commissioner  George  Larrlck  of  the 
FDA  to  eiid  this  crisis  promptly  because 
its  solution  is  vital  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  this  Nation  and  its  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  editorial  to  which  I  have  made 
reference,  entitled  "The  Need  for  an  FDA 
Medical  Director  Is  Pressing.  Vital,  and 
Immediate,"  be  printed  In  the  Rxcosd  at 
tills  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Tux  Need  ros  an  FDA  Mxdicai.  Doxctok  Is 
Pxnsixe.  Vrrai..  anb  Immkdiatk 

We  tMlleve  that  it  U  neceaaary  for  our 
Indtutry.  Congreaa  and  OoTemment  officials 
to  develop  an  all-out  effort  aimed  at  finding 
and  appointing  a  permanent  director  for  the 
Food  and  Drag  Admintetratlon'a  Medical 
Bureau  as  eoon  aa  poaalble. 

We  recognise,  ot  course,  the  difficulties 
involved  In  obtaining  the  services  of  a  phy- 
sician with  sufficient  stature,  experience  and 
capabilities  to  attminster  this  highly  impor- 
tant and  burgeoning  department  which. 
since  the  passage  of  the  C^njg  Amendments 
of  IMQ,  has  taken  on  a  high  degree  of  sig- 
nificance not  only  for  the  Industry  and  pro- 
fessional groups  involved,  but  the  general 
public  as  well. 

Congress  has  provided  the  FDA  with  funds 
to  expand  the  i>ersonnel  of  the  medical  divi- 
sion. And  tbls  It  Is  doing.  On  the  other 
hazul.  there  Is  still  no  permanent  director. 

Alttumgh  physicians  now  in  the  aarvioe 
of  FDA  may  be  highly  capable  and  fully 
qualified  for  their  particular  assignment.  It 
should  be  apparent  to  all  that  leadership  Is 
necessary. 


Commissioner  Larrlck  has  done  and  is  do- 
ing a  splendid  Job  of  adjusting  the  members 
of  his  staff  to  their  increttsed  reaponslbllltles 
But  he  cannot  do  It  alone.  The  position  of 
medical  director  is  one  of  extreme  Impor- 
tance. It  demands  a  man  whose  profes- 
sional quallflcatlona  are  above  reproach. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  an  Individual 
must  also  be  concerned  with  an  ever-lncreas- 
liiR  amount  of  medical  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge. Vast  horizons  await  him.  Even 
though  he  will  be  able  to  call  on  any  number 
>(  fully  qualified  Haelstants,  the  guidelines, 
especially  in  Interpretive  areas,  will  be  his  to 
ilraw 

We  have  delayed  too  long  already  In  ob- 
taining such  a  man.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  no  single  person  In  our  coiinuy 
lun  meet  the  demands  of  this  assignment 

Admittedly,  his  position  will  be  an  un- 
easy one.  Even  If  he  has  all  the  qualifica- 
tions, then  "rigid,  bureaucratic  thinking.' 
or  the  possibility  that  he  will  be  restricted 
In  the  Intelligent  administration  of  such  a 
department,  will  cause  many  a  man  to  shy 
uway  from  the  Job. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility  of  finding  the  right  p>er- 
son  for  this  position  must  svold  Jtidglng 
such  a  man  In  terms  of  social  and  political 
considerations — and  there  Ls  some  Indication 
that  these  philosophies  are  playing  an  Im- 
portant role  In  evaluating  the  worth  of  a 
candidate  for  the  Job. 

He  will,  of  course,  t)e  required  to  conduct 
his  departmental  affairs  within  the  limits 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  competent,  scien- 
tifically trained  person,  having  long  experi- 
ence In  medical  affairs,  should  approach  this 
Job  In  terms  of  a  strict  "adherence  to  the 
letter  of  the  law  "  concept. 

He  obviously  will  not  be  able  to  Ignore 
changes  In  the  basic  act  which  have  given 
him  increased  powers  and  assigned  a  vast 
and  Increasing  number  of  reeponflibllltles 
to  the  Medical  Bureau.  But  laws  In  them- 
selves can  never  provide  all  the  protection 
the  general  public  needs  with  respect  to  the 
introduction  and  continued  use  of  new  drugs. 

Already,  there  are  distressing  Indications 
throughout  the  country  of  a  "slowdown"  In 
the  introduction  of  new  drugs.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  reports  from  Washington  Indicate 
that  some  persons  in  the  medical  division  of 
FDA  are  calUng  for  data  and  setting  up  re- 
strictions which  will  not  necessarily  contrib- 
ute to  public  safety,  but  will  certainly  de- 
prive the  general  public  of  vital  research  ac- 
UvlUea. 

As  we  go  back  and  forth  over  the  situa- 
tion. It  becomes  obvious  that  the  medical 
director  will  need  to  be  a  man  of  strength. 
In  terms  both  of  his  relatlonahlpe  with  Con- 
gress, and  with  his  associates. 

Do  all  these  problems  and  qualifications 
call  for  a  paragon?  Well,  frankly,  we  don't 
believe  such  a  paragon  Is  necessary.  No  man 
can  be  all  things  to  all  people. 

If  Congress,  or  those  at  decisionmaking 
levels,  are  going  to  insist  that  such  a  per- 
son submerge  his  medical  knowledge  and  dis- 
ciplines and  make  political  and  sociological 
Ideologies  of  paramount  importance,  then  we 
can  expect  the  securch  to  go  on  for  some  time. 
If  a  "compromise  candidate"  Is  chosen,  the 
problems  he  will  face  will  be  endless. 

No  physician  should  need  to  be  politically 
acceptable.  In  fact,  we  were  greatly  puzsled 
when  a  candidate  recommended  by  Mr.  Lar- 
rlck was  labeled  "too  controversial"  for  the 
Job.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  this 
win  be  a  highly  controversial  assignment. 
However,  "Incompetency"  and  "controversial  " 
do  not  necessarily  go  hand  In  hand. 

Ths  new  director  will  be  dealing  with  a 
large  number  of  medical  men.  And  doctors 
doat  always  agree.  In  fact,  dtsagreement 
and  oontroversy  at  a  constructive  level  might 
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well  lead  to  the  best  possible  solution  in  a 
given  case. 

As  a  suggestion,  one  might  consider  the 
dean  of  a  medical  school  reaching  retire- 
ment age.  Here,  monetary  aspects  would  not 
necessarily  be  the  deciding  factor. 

Such  an  Individual  could  render  an  out- 
standing service  to  both  industry  and  the 
FDA.  by  organizing  and  setting  up  a  blue- 
print for  future  sctlon. 

Because  of  his  age  and  position,  he  would 
be  less  apt  to  fail  subject  to  pressures  not 
concerned  with  medicine. 

We  don't  believe  that  the  general  pub- 
lic, the  medical  profession  and  our  Indtistry 
can  afford  to  wait  this  thing  out  ad  infini- 
tum. It  might  be  well  to  let  Congress  know 
that  such  delaying  tactics  can  be  highly  de- 
suuctlve  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
citizenry. 

We  Just  can't  believe  that  there  Isn't  a 
single  person  available  with  the  necessary 
qualifications. 


DANGER  OP  COMMUNIST  SUBVER- 
SION—INTERVIEW WITH  J.  EDGAR 
HOOVER  i 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, J.  Edgar  Hoover,  has  earned 
his  Nation's  gratitude  for  his  role  in  the 
battle  against  Commimist  subversion. 
Not  only  has  he  performed  a  valuable 
service  in  the  enforcement  of  our  laws  In 
this  field,  but  he  has  made  a  major  con- 
tribution by  calling  attention  to  the 
methods  by  which  our  enemies  seek  to 
imdermine  and  destroy  us. 

Thus  it  is  that  when  Mr.  Hoover 
speaks  out  on  the  subject,  the  whole  Na- 
tion listens  with  respect. 

A  recent  warning  by  him  that  the 
battle-hardened  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  America  constitute  a 
soft  spot  in  our  national  security,  de- 
serves the  careful  attention  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

The  warning  was  made  in  an  interview 
with  Jack  Lotto  and  appears  In  the  Au- 
gust 24  Issue  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  CoHOtKSSiOMAL 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hoovxa  Waaifs — Bxwass  or  Rxs  DacEPXioir 
(By  Jack  Lotto) 

FBI  Director  J.  Bdgar  Hoover  warned  today 
that  the  \3&.  Conununlst  Party  Is  a  danger  to 
the  country  and  its  "battle-hardened"  mem- 
bers are  a  "soft  spot"  in  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

He  said  tliat  despite  its  current  public 
claims  of  poverty,  the  Communist  Party  Is 
well  financed,  disciplined,  and  organised. 
The  party,  Mr.  Hoover  statad.  Is  deliberately 
giving  the  impression  o£  being  a  weak,  in- 
active organization  of  ho  slgnlflcanee,  which 
is  allegedly  being  "harasBed**  by  tbs  FBI. 

"To  say  that  communism  Is  not  a  danger 
in  the  United  States  today,"  Ur.  Hoover  said 
In  an  exclusive  Interview  for  the  New  York 
Journal-American,  "is  to  help  this  party 
strategy." 

He  added:  "Part  of  the  Conuirantet 
strategy  today  Is  to  make  It  appear  tltat  the 
party  is  weak  and  Is  being  harassed  by  the 
FBI  and  congresBtonal  Investigating  oommlt- 
tees.  The  Communists  Ilka  to  pose  as 
'martyrs'  and  secure  the  esslrteno  of  un- 
thinking sympathiaers.  There  is  nothing 
the  Conununlsts  would  like  more  than  to  be 


aooepted  as  respected  citizens  who  are  con- 
sidered thoroughly  loyal  and  working  in  the 
best  interests  of  America.  Party  leaders 
spend  great  effort  in  trying  to  create  a  false 
image  of  respectability." 

lir.  Hoover  said  some  165  Red  fronts  are 
under  investigation  and  FBI  agents  have 
burrowed  deep  into  the  Communist  Party  to 
gain  "vital  Intelligence  information."  The 
number  of  infcM-mants,  the  FBI  cliief  de- 
clared, "Is  proportionately  small  to  the  total 
party  membership." 

Mr.  Hoover's  answer  was  In  response  to 
questions  about  what  appears  to  be  a  con- 
certed current  propaganda  pitch  to  the  effect 
that  the  UJS.  Conununlst  Party  1b  a  weak. 
Inactive  and  debilitated  party  of  no  signifi- 
cance. 

Interwoven  in  this  propaganda  Is  the  theme 
that  the  FBI  shouldn't  waste  Its  time  and 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  investigate  this 
subversive  conspiracy.  Further,  the  propa- 
ganda from  Conununlst,  pro-Conununlst  and 
"ultrallberal"  writers  asserts  that  FBI  agents 
seem  to  make  up  most  of  the  party  member- 
ship, and  there  should  be  an  investigation  of 
FBI  methods  of  combating  subversion. 

This  writer  asked  Mr.  Hoover:  "in  your 
opinion,  what  is  the  current  extent  of  Com- 
mtinlst  Party  activity  and  menace  in  the 
United  States,  how  does  the  FBI  meet  the 
vital  task  of  keeping  informed  on  Conunu- 
nlst activities  above  ground  and  tmder- 
ground,  and  how  many  suspected  Bed  fronts 
are  in  existence  or  under  Investigation?" 

The  FBI  Chief  responded:  "As  long  as  10,- 
000  hardcore  Communists  exist  in  the  United 
States,  they  represent  a  'soft  spot'  in  our  na- 
tional security  which  can  be  exploited  by 
world  Communist  leaders. 

"Conditioning  In  Marxism -Leninism  cre- 
ates a  favorable  attitude  of  an  individual  to- 
ward world  communism.  Hence,  member- 
ship In  the  party  does  much  to  make  the 
person  amenable  to  possible  espionage  ac- 
tivity for  the  Reds.  Not  that  the  member  Is 
a  spy  today,  but  later.  If  asked,  he  will  be 
ready  to  respond. 

"rSX    PKKETXATIOM,    FACTS    AND    FA  NOT 

"Tlie  FBI  does  have  informants  deep  in- 
side the  Communist  Party.  These  are  neces- 
sary for  the  FBI  to  gain  vital  intelligence  In- 
fonnatlon.  However,  claims  that  the  party 
is  composed  chiefly  of  FBI  informants  and 
sopparted  by  FBI  funds  are  absolutely  wrong. 
The  Bureau,  of  course,  cannot,  for  obvious 
reasons,  Identify  the  exact  number  of  inform- 
ants. However.  It  is  proportionately  small 
to  the  total  party  membership. 

"The  FBI  is  currently  investigating  some 
166  known  or  suspected  Communist  front 
or  Infiltrated  organizations.  Inasmuch  as 
the  party  is  under  Government  prosecution, 
It  is  ""^"g  widespread  use  of  fronts.  The 
teoDUm  provide  needed  funds,  propaganda 
platfacma,  springboards  to  reach  non-Com- 
munists, and  a  convenient  cover  for  various 
party  activities. 

"TlM  party  currently  Is  In  no  shortage  of 
funds.  Bven  though  publicly  claiming  to 
be  In  debt,  the  party  still  operates  the 
Worker  In  New  York  City  and  finances  other 
publications.  The  Conununlsts  have  poured 
thousands  of  dollars  into  legal  defenses,  yet 
they  have  money  to  finance  trips  by  their 
leaders  and  to  carry  out  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram." 

Mr.  Hoover  continued:  "The  party  now 
has  an  aggressive  campaign  of  propaganda 
and  agitation.  For  example.  In  the  past  2 
years,  top  level  party  leaders  have  made  some 
90  H>P*aranoes  on  college  and  university  cam- 
puses. Tliey  have  drawn  large  audiences; 
in  fact,  as  high  as  13,000  for  one  speedi.  In 
these  appearances  they  spew  the  party  line, 
hoping  to  recruit  students.  Influence  educa- 
tional opinion  and  create  as  much  dissension 
as  possible  on  the  campus.  In  some  in- 
stances, school  ofQclals,  recognising  the  dan- 


ger involved,  denied  party  leaders  permission 
to  speak.  The  Conununlsts  exploited  these 
Incidents,  crying  that  freedom  of  speech  had 
been  denied,  and  thriving  on  the  resultant 
school  and  community  agitation. 

"CALLS    ICEMBZRS    TOtJGH,    FANATICAL 

"The  Communist  Party,  USA,  is  composed 
today  of  hard-core,  fanatical  members.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  party  membership  reached 
some  80.000,  but  this  consisted  of  many 
opportiuilsts.  self-seekers  and  curloslty- 
mlnded  people.  To  join  the  party  was  very 
easy — the  pKJtentlal  member  need  only  walk 
into  party  headquarters  and  Join. 

"Today,  the  situation  is  changed.  The 
party  is  extra  security  conscious.  No  longer 
is  It  fashionable  to  be  pro-Russian.  If  a 
member  joins  the  party  today  he  risks  his 
job,  his  reputation,  his  social  standing.  The 
easy  joiners  have  now  left  the  party,  leaving 
a  residue  of  bigoted  fanatics.  This  explains 
to  a  large  extent  the  drop  in  party  member- 
ship. Gus  Hall,  general  secretary  of  the 
party,  has  estimated  party  membership  at 
some  10.000.  The  party  prefers  to  remain 
small,  developing  mass  strength  through 
front  groups  it  controls. 

"The  party  organization  is  today  tight, 
well  organized,  and  disciplined.  For  some 
years  party  leaders  were  underground,  where 
they  learned  Leninist  principles  of  organiza- 
tion. Officials  lived  in  hideouts,  changed 
their  physical  makeups,  used  aliases.  This 
provided  conspiratorial  training  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  subversive  deceit. 

Moreover,  Government  proeecutlon  (both 
under  the  Smith  Act  and  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1950)  has  caused  a  hardening  of 
party  spirit.  The  Communists  today  are 
not  soft  or  weak — ^but  battle-hardened  mem- 
bers who  know  what  communism  means  and 
how  to  carry  out  its  directives." 


OPPOSITION  TO  PREJUDICE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
director  of  the  Michigan  regional  oflBce 
of  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League,  Sol  I. 
littman,  wrote  a  story  which  appeared 
in  the  ADL  Bulletin  of  June  1963. 

It  is  a  true  story.  Michigan  is  the  set- 
ting. Prejudice  is  described.  The  arti- 
cle also  describes  the  courage  of  live 
heroes,  Joseph  Megdell  and  Will  Roberts. 
The  story  has  a  happy  ending,  even 
though  the  existence  of  the  prejudice  de- 
scribed Is  regrettable. 

I  h(H)e  this  story  Is  read  by  my  col- 
leagues and  by  i>eople  across  this  coun- 
try, for  it  has  a  timely  and  Important 
message. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  In  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
"I  REFxns  To  Cates  to  PRixtroics":  Joseph 

Mkgdcll  Shows  Fliht  That  Sticking  to 

PuNciFLX  Is  Good  Bttsinbss 

(By  Sol  L  Uttman) 

Taking  chances  comes  naturally  to  Joseph 
Megdell  of  Flint,  Mich.  So  too  does  fighting 
for  human  rights. 

"Thirteen  years  ago.  Will  Roberts  and  I 
scraped  together  $6,000  to  open  our  flivt  store 
in  Flint.  Neither  of  us  had  any  retailing  ex- 
perience. We  couldnt  afford  help,  so  we 
started  the  first  self-servloe  store  in  the  area. 

"We  hired  our  first  two  employees  within 
the  year.  We  dldnt  realise  It,  but  we  were 
setting  another  precedent  In  the  Flint  area — 
one  of  the  first  two  salespeople  was  a  Negro. 
Now  we  have  approzlmattiy  600  employees, 
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■nd  ftn  oOoe  staff  of  cIom  to  50.  Negroes 
hold  many  of  our  most  Important  positions, 
and  ib*j  maks  op  about  one-ball  of  our  cler- 
ical and  salsa  staff." 

Today.  Mstdall  and  Roberts  Yankee  Stores 
U  the  second  largast  reUU  firm  in  the  Flint 
area. 

"It  is  no  longtr  naws  that  sticking  to  prin- 
ciple Is  also  good  bualncss."  Megdell  said.  "My 
private  secretary  ranks  second  to  none  I'm 
lucky  because  tha  discriminatory  employ- 
ment policy  In  tbla  eooununlty  brought  her 
to  work  for  me.  Sba  la  qualified  to  be  secre- 
tary to  tba  praaktant  of  General  Motors  " 

Yankee  Storsa  now  have  6  outleu  in  the 
PUnt  area  and  14  In  Michigan.  One  would 
expect  Megdell  and  Roberts  to  have  grown 
more  cautious  In  order  to  protect  their  In- 
veatment.     But   thay    haven't 

Three  years  aco.  the  mayor  of  Flint  at- 
tempted to  sat  up  a  human  rights  commis- 
sion to  daal  with  some  of  the  interracial 
problems  that  coafront  this  northern  indus- 
trial community.  The  mayor  approached  a 
number  of  commimlty  leaders  to  chair  the 
new  conunlaslon.  None  would  accept.  Fl- 
nslly.  he  cams  to  Joe  Megdell  Joe  knew  the 
pressure  exertad  on  community  leaders  to  re- 
ject the  post,  but  be  felt  Flint  needed  a 
human  rights  commission  badly  He  ac- 
cepted. 

The  conunlsslon  held  only  one  meeting 
The  community's  realtors  feared  the  com- 
mission might  pava  the  way  for  an  open 
occupancy  housing  ordinance  It  was  de- 
cided to  hold  a  rafarandum  on  the  conunls- 
slon. There  was  a  record  turnout  on  elec- 
tion day.  The  oommlsslon  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  almoat  •  to  1. 

"The  moderataa  didn't  vote — as  usual." 
Megdell  commantad  wryly 

Flint,  with  a  population  of  200.000.  has 
one  of  the  toughest  problems  In  Intergroup 
relations  In  Mtohlgan.  The  city  Is  almost 
entirely  dedicated  to  the  manufacture  of 
automobllea.  and  like  other  cities  based  on 
the  auto  Induatry.  It  has  large  numbers  of 
southernoa.  both  white  and  Negro.  OuUlde 
the  factory  walla,  there  Is  little  communica- 
tion between  the  races.  The  political  under- 
currents are  treacherous,  and  radical  right 
groups  have  always  fotmd  plenty  of  recruits 
In  Flint. 

The  race  queatton  >a  not  the  only  one  to 
disturb  Oeneeee  County,  where  Flint  U  situ- 
ated. The  rnwmiinltj's  900  Jewish  families 
are  aware  that  they  are  barred  from  the 
Downtown  Club  and  from  almost  all  of  the 
golf  and  country  clube.  The  Atlas  Valley 
Country  Club  la  the  only  one  In  the  area 
which  permits  Jefwtah  membership — but  un- 
der a  strict  qnotaL. 

"You  have  to  Wttlt  your  turn.  One  Jewish 
member  has  to  die  before  another  Jew  Is 
admitted, "  declared  MegdeU.  "I  accepted  a 
poaltton  on  the  board  of  directors.  I  hoped 
I  could  Influence  a  change  In  policy.  But  I 
was  just  kidding  myself.  I  resigned  In  1969 
as  a  protsat  agatnat  the  quota." 

Some  people  were  unhappy  about  Meg- 
deli's  mf^"g  an  laaue  of  social  discrimina- 
tion. But  he  retuaad  to  demean  himself  or 
his  religion  by  remaining  a  party  to  the 
quota  system. 

His  partner.  Will  Roberts,  stands  alongside 
JOe  Megdell  In  all  his  battles.  Joe  Megdell 
la  40,  married,  and  has  three  children. 

Early  In  106i.  the  two  partners  Initiated 
plans  to  open  another  Yankee  Store,  this 
one  In  Oewcaao.  lOch.,  60  mUes  north  of 
Detroit.  Constraetloti  was  already  under- 
way when  MegdaU  was  visited  by  a  member 
of  the  local  diambsr  of  commerce.  Aftar 
welcosnlng  Ifegilell  to  this  community  of 
17,000.  the  Tlaltar  suggested  that  Yankee 
Storea  follow  "loemX  custom "  in  Its  hiring 
practlcee.  He  pointed  out  that  there  were 
no  Negroes  Uvti^  la  Oawoeeo  and  there 
would  be  local  realatance  to  hiring  them. 


Megdell's  reply  was  abrupt  He  stopped 
construction  and  announced  that  Oswosso 
would  have  to  do  without  a  Yankee  Store. 

"We  Just  aren't  going  to  have  one  policy 
In  Flint  and  another  In  Oswosso  25  miles 
away."  Megdell  said  "We  aren't  In  busi- 
ness to  cater  to  people's  prejudices  " 

Megdell  has  also  fought  the  radical  ri^ht 
Last  Octol)er.  small  green,  white  and  pink 
cards  were  found  concealed  In  merchandise 
In  some  of  the  Yankee  Stores  They  bore 
the  sarcastic  message  'Always  buy  your 
Communist  Imports  In  Yankee  Stores   ' 

Megdell  wits  not  surprl.sed  The  month 
before  he  had  refelved  a  letter  from  a  so- 
called  Committee  To  Warn  of  the  .\rrlval  of 
Communist  Merrhandlse  on  the  Loc:^l  Busi- 
ness Scene  The  CW.\C.MLBS  had  spot- 
checked  his  .stores  for  merchandise  manu- 
factured In  C'smmunlst  countries  The  let- 
ter was  signed  by  a  ymmg  factory  worker 
at  the  A-C  Spark  Plug  Division  of  General 
Motors  who.  according  to  the  Detroit  Free 
News,  was  a  member  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety 

When  the  card  party  '  l»lt  him.  MegdeU 
knew  he  was  pretty  much  alone  Some  18 
stores  in  the  Flint  area  had  agreed  to  stop 
selling  Items  from  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. MegdeU  knew  that  some  of  the  major 
chains — Arlans.  Sears.  Roebuck.  Kresge  — 
were  planning  to  remove  dog  baskets  from 
Czechoslovakia  and  hatracks  from  Poland 
rather    than    risk    radical    right    boycott 

But  Joe  Megdell  also  knew  that  trade 
with  certain  Iron  Curtain  countries  was 
being  sanctioned  by  the  US  State  Depart- 
ment 'This  Government  welcomes  the  ex- 
pansion of  contacts  which  flows  from  In- 
creased trade  in  peaceful  goods  with  East- 
ern Europe,"  a  St.tle  Department  spokes- 
man had  made  clear  And  Mefi;dell  refused 
to  be  Intimidated 

In  a  nutsheU.  '  MegdeU  said.  "I  told 
them  to  go  to  hell  I  object  to  anybody 
walking  up  to  a  legitimate  businessman  and 
telling  him  what  merchandise  to  carry  and 
what  not  to  carry  As  long  as  we  operate 
within  the  law.  and  according  to  State  De- 
partment policy,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
afraid  Just  because  some  punka  threaten  us 
with  boycott.  My  stores  carry  less  than  1 
percent  of  their  stock  In  Communist-made 
imports 

"I  told  my  store  managers  that  when  they 
come  In  to  distribute  thoee  CArds.  to  throw 
them  out." 

Again,  the  Flint  oommunlty  looked  In 
wonder  at  Joe  Megdell  to  see  how  he  would 
make  out  this  time 

There  were  six  or  seven  card  p^rtlee  In 
Yankee  Stores  after  that  But  they  did  not 
work — Joe  Megdell  refused  to  be  cowed.  The 
Committee  To  Warn  of  the  Arrival,  etc  .  took 
to  dlatrlbuUng  pamphleU  door  to  door,  urg- 
ing people  to  Iwycott  Yankee  Stores.  Meg- 
dell got  doaens  of  i>bone  calU  from  people 
who  had  gotten  pam;Alets.  All  of  them 
urged    Yankee   Stores    not    to    give    In. 

How  did  the  radical  right  pressure  af- 
fect business? 

"Retail  sales  In  the  Flint  area  have  been 
way  down  generally  In  the  last  quarter,  ' 
Megdell  said  seriously.  Then,  smiling.  "Ex- 
cept for  Yankee  Stores,  that  U  Our  vol- 
ume Is  way  up  ■ 


thusiastlc  endorsement  of  8.  5,  the  cold 
war  OI  bill. 

A  copy  of  this  resolution  has  been  tele- 
graphed to  each  Member  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  It  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

a.s  follows: 

Houston.  Tex.. 
Augunt    26     1963 
Senator   R.m  ph    W    Yarborouch, 
Senate   Office   Building. 
Wa^fi  mgton .   D  C 

Dr.AM  SeNATOs  Yarborouch  The  follow- 
ing re8t>lutlon  was  passed  at  the  24th  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  Texas  State  Build- 
ing and  Cotistructlon  Trades  Council: 

"Whereas  S  5.  the  OI  bill  for  retraining 
and  education  of  the  cold  war  veterans.  Is 
spon.vired  by  39  U  3    Senators;   and 

"Whereas  this  bill  patterned  after  the  GI 
bill  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict Is  a  simple  act  of  Justice  that  would 
allow  the  45  percent  of  our  young  men  to  go 
into  the  service  to  achieve  some  equality  of 
opportunity  on  their  return  to  civilian  life 
with  the  56  percent  who  do  not  enter  service, 
and 

•  Whereas  the  success  of  past  OI  bills  re- 
sulted in  addlUonal  education  for  10  million 
veterans  and  the  lesson  this  country  learned 
from  their  achievement  should  not  be  cast 
aside  by  succee'-ling  generations;  and 

"Whereas  the  problem  of  rising  unemploy- 
ment win  be  aided  by  the  education  and 
training  of  these  OI's;   and 

"Whereas  a  step-up  education  program  is 
essential  to  the  peace,  security,  and  well- 
being  of  the  American  citizenry;   and 

•  Whereas  the  cold  war  OI  bill  has  been 
advanced  through  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  Is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  for  action:  Therefore 
be  It 

■Reiolied  That  the  Texas  Council  author- 
ize Its  secretary  to  send  telegrams  to  all  the 
Members  of  the  US.  Senate  urging  passing 
of  the  GI  bill  and  to  notify  all  State  build- 
ing trade  councils  In  the  United  States  of 
thU  action  and  urge  similar  resolutions  to 
be  adopted  and  to  express  particular  appre- 
ciation to  the  coeijonsors  of  the  OI  bill  who 
are  Senators  Yarborough.  Humphrey,  Spark- 
man.  Morse.  Neuberger.  Hill.  Smith,  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  Gruenlng.  Hartke.  East- 
land. Long  of  Missouri,  Burdlck,  Bible. 
Randolph.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Doug- 
las, Pell.  Bartlett.  Inouye,  McGee,  Mc- 
Oovern,  McCarthy.  Fulbrlght,  Cannon. 
Moes.  Pastore,  Nelson.  Pong.  Johnston.  Hart. 
Clark.  Dodd,  Young  of  Ohio,  Metcalf,  Mag- 
nuson.  Bayh.  Edmondson.  and  the  late  Sen- 
ator Kefauver. 

"Sincerely, 

"LXSLH  O    BUKNETT, 

■'Exec-utUe  Secretary." 


TEXAS  STATE  BUILDINO  AND 
TRADES  COUNCIL  IN  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION  ENDORSES  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Texas  State  BuUdlng  and  Conatruc- 
tlon  Trades  Council  in  their  24th  annual 
convention  held  In  Houston.  Tex., 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  their  en- 


FISCAL  REFORM  FOR  BRAZIL- 
BIO  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE 
UNTTEID  STATES 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  interest  I  have  expressed  in 
fiscal  reform  for  Brazil,  to  whom  we  have 
loaned  nearly  $2  billion,  with  the  hope 
that  its  galloping  inflation  could  be 
curbed  before  the  country  was  utterly 
bankrupt  and  the  present  Republic,  al- 
though a  socialistic  one,  is  turned  into 
some  form  of  dicUtorship,  Mr.  P.  George 
Steele,  of  La  Jolla.  Calif.,  has  sent  me 
an  interesting  statement  entitled  "Back- 
ground Data  on  Braxil."    The  opening 
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page  of  that  statement  entitled  "Sum- 
mary of  Brazil"  reads  as  follows: 
BACKoaoTJND  Data  on  Bkazs. 

8UKJCAXT   OF  BKAZIL 

Area:  3.386,370  square  miles.  Brazil,  the 
fifth  largest  country  in  the  world.  Is  slightly 
larger  than  the  continental  United  States. 
It  borders  on  every  South  American  country 
except  Chile  and  Ecuador,  occupying  almost 
47  percent  of  its  continent. 

Economic  life:  "Braail  ranks  third  in  the 
world  in  cattle  production;  first  Ln  coffee; 
seventh  in  cotton;  second  in  forest  reserves; 
fourth  In  meat  production;  second  in  sugar" 
(World  Almanac,  1963);  third  In  chromium; 
fifth  In  mica  (American  Peoples  Encyclo- 
pedia) . 

"Agriculture  Is  a  mainstay  of  Brastl's 
economy,  but  only  4  percent  of  Its  area  Is 
under  cultivation,"  (Information  Pleaae 
Almanac.  1961) . 

"Brazil  Is  one  of  the  richest  countries  In 
the  world  In  (natural)  resources.  Little  has 
been  done  to  exploit  these  resources,  how- 
ever •  •  •  and  mining  Is  relatively  un- 
developed. Coal  reserves  have  been  esti- 
mated at  6  billion  tons.  Brazil  is  reputed 
to  possess  the  world's  largest  reserve  of  high- 
grade  Iron  ore.  Manganese  deposits  [are] 
among  the  largest  In  the  world.  Oold  ranks 
first  I  as  a  product];  limestone  is  mined. 
Mica,  bauxite,  barytes,  copper,  molybdenum, 
nickel,  tin,  wolfram,  titanium,  silver,  tho- 
rium, and  platinum  (are  important  min- 
erals] The  mining  code  of  1934  •  •  • 
placed  the  mining  Industry  imder  Federal 
control,  excluding  foreign  capital  Invest- 
ment. Mineral  depot  its  discovered  after 
1934  became  state  property. 

"Brazil  •  *  •  Is  the  most  highly  Indtis- 
trlallzed  nation  In  Latin  America  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Argentina.  Foreign 
commerce  Is  •  •  •  relatively  small.  Im- 
proved methods  of  transportation  would  al- 
low the  exploration  of  vast  areas  as  yet  un- 
touched. •  •  •  The  growth  of  Brazilian 
railway  transport  has  been  slow.  •  •  • 
Most  of  [the  railroad]  lines  are  owned  by 
the  federal  government  or  by  the  states" 
(American  Peoples  Encyclopaedia). 

In  I960  Brazil  had  fewer  miles  of  railroad 
than  developed  In  United  Stataa  by  1860. 
Trucking  Is  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
roads;  there  Is  less  than  one-twentl«tb  ttie 
Intercity  road  mileage  available  to  present 
day  United  States. 

"Brazil  buys  about  MOO  million  worth  of 
goods  from  the  United  States,  sells  it  9600 
million.  •  •  •  U.8.  Investors  have  poured 
about  f  I  billion  Into  Brazil;  the  XJA.  Oov- 
ernment,  about  91.7  billion  in  aid  and  loans. 
Yet  •  •  •  Brazil  has  no  stable  government. 
Is  drifting  deeper  Into  InlUUoa  •  •  •  it 
poees  the  key  test  of  17.8.  polldea  aimed  at 
heading  off  coRununlam  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere"  (U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
Dec.  18.  1961). 

"Brazil  •  •  •  Is  In  a  disturbingly  con- 
fused state.  Its  leadership  Is  Indecisive. 
Its  governing  system  •  •  •  is  uncertain. 
Rumors  of  impending  coupe  ar«  coaunon 
conversational  fare.  Communism  •  •  •  la 
active  and  Influential.  The  army,  a  poten- 
tially strong  political  force,  seems  not  en- 
tirely sure  of  Its  political  desires.  And  the 
economy  resembles  a  Mad  Hatterl  dream. 
The  foreign  debt  exceeds  92  V^  billion.  The 
unpledged  gold  reserve  is  probably  down  to 
t30  million.  Inflation  gallops  upward  at  a 
rate  above  40  percent  annually  •  •  •  For- 
eign capital  has  faced  uncertainties  for  years 
*  *  *  political  threats  of  ezcbang*  con- 
trols, unchecked  inflation,  corruption,  the 
prospect  of  restrictive  legislation.  Brltisli 
concerns  have  ceased  Investing  turtlisr  and 
American  companies,  whleli  already  have 
some   $1,300  million  in  Brazil,  are  reaping 


crops  oX  gray  hair"  (C.  L.  Sulzberger  in  New 
York  limes.  Dec.  13, 1961). 

Population  (Government  estimate  1960)  : 
70,800,000,  comparable  to  United  States  in 
about  1895.  Brazil  contains  almost  exactly 
half  the  people  of  South  America.  "Euro- 
pean, Indian,  and  Negro  stocks  have  blended 
to  produce  a  genuinely  Brazilian  nation  in 
which  racial  prejudices.  If  not  entirely  ab- 
sent, are  less  of  a  problem  than  In  any  other 
country  of  multiple  origins"  (Economist, 
London.  Oc«^.  11,  1952) . 

Last  fall,  the  President  of  Brazil  prom- 
ised fiscal  reforms  as  a  basis  for  con- 
tinued aid  from  our  Government  and 
loans  from  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
World  Bank,  and  the  Monetary  Fund. 
Most  of  those  promised  reforms  have 
never  materialized.  As  a  result,  Infla- 
tion, which  had  previously  been  running 
at  the  rate  of  about  6  percent  a  month 
has  gone  considerably  above  that  figure 
and  Government  workers,  which  means 
nearly  all  workers,  because  the  country 
is  dedicated  to  socialism,  have  demanded, 
and  undoubtedly  will  receive,  large  in- 
creases in  pay,  which  in  turn  will  force 
the  Government  to  resort  still  more  to 
the  use  of  printing  press  money  with 
which  to  pay  its  current  bills.  Inciden- 
tally, every  Government  worker  who  can 
stay  on  the  payroll  for  as  long  as  5  years 
has  a  guaranteed  Government  job  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  and,  of  course,  the 
Oovemment  employees  and  the  Govern- 
ment pensioners  constitute  the  voting 
block  that  controls  all  elections. 

The  foregoing  summary  of  the  size  and 
economic  wealth  of  Brazil,  which  indi- 
cates that  it  could  have  emulated  our 
example  of  becoming  the  richest  nation 
in  the  world,  serves  as  a  tragic  illustra- 
tion of  what  socialism  and  a  vast  bu- 
reaucracy dedicated  to  reckless  spend- 
ing can  do  to  suiy  nation,  regardless  of 
its  natural  resources  and  potential 
wealth. 

All  of  which  makes  quite  pertinent  the 
article  in  the  September  9  issue  of  U.S. 
News  ft  World  Report  entitled  "Is  Big 
Government  in  United  States  Getting 
Too  Big?"  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  Big  Oovernment  in  United  States  Get- 
TiNO  Too  Big? 

The  vast  establiahment  of  Government. 
growing  ever  more  vast,  gives  signs  now  of 
getting  out  of  control. 

■adi  year,  spending  by  Oovernment  moves 
to  a  new  high. 

As  spending  rises,  so  do  taxes.  A  tax  cut, 
if  one  la  voted  by  Congress,  soon  wUl  be  off- 
set by  tax  increases  to  support  ever-ezpand- 
Ing  social  security  costs,  ever-rising  State  and 
local  spending. 

With  Increased  spending  goes  a  rise  in  the 
power  of  Oovernment  over  business  and  over 
the  Uvea  of  Individuals. 

President  Kennedy,  even  now,  is  asking 
that  the  vast  spending  power  of  Oovernment 
be  used  to  coerce  communities  and  corpora- 
tions into  doing  what  Oovemment  demands. 

Th*  demand,  too,  is  for  stUl  more  power  to 
be  lodged  In  Government,  involving  new  pro- 
grams calling  for  new  spending  and  new  tasks 
for  Federal  police  to  carry  out. 


CONGRESS  ACTING  AS  A  BKAKX 

Big  Government — a  growing  niunber  of 
Members  of  Congress  are  concluding — even 
now  is  too  big.  Heel  dragging  in  a  Congress 
that  is  heavily  Democratic,  acting  to  resist 
many  White  House  demands  for  new  powers, 
is  related  to  this  conclusion. 

HOW  BIG  IS   BIG  GOVERNlfENTT 

One  out  of  every  six  workers  in  the  United 
States  Is  employed  by  Oovemment — Pederal, 
State,  and  local. 

Workers  on  public  payrolls  number  12.3 
million.  Fifteen  years  ago,  there  were  7.1 
million. 

Of  all  spending  for  goods  and  services  tn 
the  United  States,  Government  accounts  for 
$1  out  of  $5. 

Taxes,  other  Government  receipts  amounts 
to  35  percent  of  total  national  income. 

One  dollar  out  of  every  $4.60  of  personal 
income  in  the  United  States  is  accounted  for 
by  direct  Government  payments. 

Spending  by  public  agencies  totals  9165 
billion  a  year — more  than  three  times  outlays 
of  15  years  ago. 

Of  total  outlays  for  construction  in  the 
United  States,  Government  accounts  for  $1 
out  of  94. 

More  tlum  a  third  of  all  home-mortgage 
debt  Is  instired  or  guaranteed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  facts  themselves  are  regarded  as  Im- 
pressive enough. 

In  the  year  that  ended  last  June  80,  nearly 
9115  billion  flowed  out  of  Washington.  In 
the  ciirrent  year,  the  flow  will  swell  to  more 
than  9122  billion.  Out  of  State  capitals  and 
local-government  treasuries  will  pour  about 
957  billion  more.  That  flow  likewise  is  rising 
fast. 

Never  in  history,  in  war  or  in  peacetime, 
has  any  government  of  any  nation  spent  at 
the  rate  the  Oovemment  in  Washington  now 
is  spending.  Plans  call  for  a  steady  and 
even-sharper  rise  In  that  spending. 

coming:    INTEGRATION    POLICE    rORCC 

OfBclals  recognize  that  politics  long  has 
played  a  part  In  the  way  these  Pederal  bil- 
lions are  spent. 

Now  Congress  Is  being  asked  to  give  the 
White  House  power  to  grant  or  withhold 
money  to  enforce  racial  mixing.  Individuals, 
communities,  corporations.  aU  will  feel  the 
impact  of  this  expanded  power,  once  it  is 
granted. 

A  law  giving  the  President  authority  to 
shape  race  relatione,  if  experience  is  a  guide, 
ooiild  later  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

Money  or  loans  or  licenses,  under  White 
House  plans,  would  go  to  those  who  are  found 
to  be  in  compliance  with  rules  laid  down  In 
Washington.  These  and  other  things  would 
be  denied  to  a  oommunlty,  a  business,  or  an 
individual  if  rules  are  Judged  not  to  have 
been  met. 

The  President  wants  power  as  well  to 
authorize  Federal  police  to  keep  watch  over 
emplojmient  jxactices  of  all  employers,  large 
or  small.  Hiring  and  firing  wUI,  in  the  event 
that  Congress  agrees,  be  a  concern  of  these 
police  directed  by  Washington. 

Power  Is  being  sought  by  the  President,  in 
addition,  to  withhold  Federal  loans,  grants  of 
all  kinds,  guarantees  of  bank  deposits,  mort- 
gages, various  subsidies,  in  case  he  or  bis 
agents  decide  that  racial  discrimination  Is 
going  on. 

This  request  for  power  to  grant  or  withhold 
the  vast  benefits  that  Oovemment  can  confer 
Is  being  described  by  some  analysts  as  the 
first  open  proposal  to  use  the  Oovernment 
bUlions  for  a  poUtical  purpose. 

The  range  of  Oovemment  powers,  under 
White  House  plans,  would  be  expanded  into 
whole  new  fields. 

Hoapltal  ears  for  retired  persons,  under 
social  security,  wiU  be  pushed  hard  by  the 
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White  Houae  In  19M.  ThU  U  said  by  doc- 
tof*  to  mark  ttM  first  full  atep  toward  ao- 
rHlffl  madlcliM  in  the  United  States. 
Oranta  at  money  at  tnia  time  give  Pederai 
agenta  a  degrva  ot  powar  orer  many  commu- 
nity hoapltali  around  the  United  States 

Aid  for  collafa  baUdlng  programs  Is  mov- 
ing through  Ooncraaa.  Federal  aid.  once 
granted.  vUl  opan  ttaa  way  for  a  voice  by  the 
Faderai  Oovammant  In  the  operation  of  col- 
legea  and  unlvaiatttM  accepting  the  aid. 

Aid  for  elementary  and  high  schools  has 
been  puahed  taartf  by  the  White  House 
School  aid  at  thla  laval.  however.  U  strongly 
resisted  In  Congreaa  and  In  many  conununl- 
tlea  where  there  la  strong  feeling  that  money 
In  Waahlngton  will  open  the  door  to  Federal 
control  over  the  education  of  the  Nation's 
children. 

TOTSS.    BXDa.    MKAUS 

The  Preaident  also  wanta  Congress  to  give 
htm  added  autborlty  for  Federal  agenu  to 
police  voting  In  til*  South. 

He  eeeks  power  for  the  Oovernment  to 
Inveattgate  and  to  act  on  complaints  from 
members  of  the  public  who  feel  that  they 
may  have  been  diaerlmlnated  against  In  a 
motel  or  a  restaurant  or  most  other  places 
of  btialneaa. 

Power  also  Is  being  sought  for  the  Govern- 
ment In  Waahlncton  to  undertake  suits 
against  local  gOTemmenta  that  do  not  do  as 
the  Federal  Oovernment  directs  In  the  Inte- 
gration of  local  schools. 

The  OoTemmant  now  possesses,  through 
the  Area  Red*T*lopment  AdmlnlstraUon. 
money  and  power  to  help  local  communities. 
This  power  oouM  be  used  to  aid  some  com- 
munities while  overlooking  the  plight  of 
others. 

Power  \a  being  sought  to  set  up  a 
Domestic  Peace  Corps  to  recruit  and 
finance  groups  o*  youths  to  work  In  city 
slums,  hoapltala  and  other  areas  needing 
aid.  Plans  also  call  for  a  Touth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  to  be  recruited  to  work  in  the 
countryside. 

HOW  THK  HAND  OF  raDBSAI.  COVEBNMCNT  KEEPS 
BKACHINO     out:     OK     TOP     OF     VAST     PKESKNT 

powza.     oov«ai*M«KT     seeks     these     new 

PCI 


Power  to  polio*  all  race  relations. 

Power  to  invaatlcate  and  bale  Into  court 
busineesmen  wHoae  customers  complain  of 
discrimination. 

Power  to  grant  or  deny  billions  of  dollars 
annually  to  projaeta  In  communities,  de- 
pending on  how  tlk*y  accept  or  fall  to  accept 
Integration  rules  laid  down  In  Washington. 

Power  to  take  away  deposit  Insurance  of 
banks  or  mortgage  guarantees  If  Federal 
wishes  are  not  compiled  with. 

Power  to  police  local  registration  of  voters. 

Power  to  use  th*  FBI  in  policing  activities 
once  considered  local. 

Added  power  to  regulate  stock  markets 

AMOnUOt   WPA? 

Under  study  haa  been  a  plan  to  create 
an  agency  similar  to  the  old  Works  Progress 
Adminlstratloa  of  the  New  Deal — a  Job- 
creating  agency  of  public  works.  It  Is 
understood  that  thU  plan  has  been  side- 
tracked for  th*  tla*  bdng. 

The  Kennedy  administration  also  favors 
giving  the  Federal  Oovernment  power  to  try 
to  build  and  improve  mass-transit  systems 
for  the  Nation's  trafllc-clogged  cities. 

Theee  new  poiwrB  are  propoeed  on  top  of 
the  vast  powem  that  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment now  easrelMS  over  almoat  every  form 
of  individual  and  bualness  activity. 

The  huge  defen—  program  gives  the  Gov- 
ernment power  to  give  or  withhold  big  con- 
tracU  for  everything  from  pins  and  needles 
to  complicated  Jet  bombers  and  missiles. 
The  awarding  or  withholding  of  theee  con- 
tracts crften  gives  the  Defense  Department 
the  power  of  life  or  death  over  many  com- 
munities. 


liembers  of  Congress  spend  a  good  deal  of 
their  time  trying  to  make  sure  that  defense 
contracts  either  are  given  to  firms  In  their 
areas,  or  that  defense  contractors  are  kept 
operating  In  those  areas. 

Conununltlea  such  as  HuntsvlUe.  Ala  ,  and 
the  area  around  Cape  Canaveral.  Fla  .  have 
exf>anded  Into  thriving  cities  as  a  result  of 
space  activities  They  depend  entirely  on 
these  Federal  operations 

EYES  ON    MEKceaS.  PKICES.   SIGNS.   LABEUi 

Businessmen  unci  corporations  run  Into 
the  Pederai  Oovernmeni  at  nearly  every 
turn.  The  Justice  Department  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  are  constantly 
active  to  detect  evidence  of  mergers  and 
pricing  practices  that  Oovernment  may 
suspect  as  being  Illegal  PTC  also  polices 
advertising,  labeling  of  products  and  other 
activities  of  business.  Now  there  is  a  pro- 
posal to  give  Oovernment  more  power  in 
supervising  the  design  of  packages 

Labor-management  relations  come  under 
the  supervision  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  which  supervises  union  elec- 
tions for  bargaining  power  and  keeps  an  eye 
on  union  contracts  with  employers.  This 
agency  Is  directed  to  see  that  fair  labor 
practices  are  observed  In  American  IndusUy 
Then  there  Is  another  agency  to  enforce  pay- 
ment of  minimum  wages  and  to  see  that 
prevailing  wages  are  paid  In  various  regions 
by  Oovernment  contractors 

Rates  are  regulated  by  Government  for 
railroads,  electric-power  ctimpanles.  pipe- 
lines, interstate  truckers  and  barge  lines 
The  Oovernment  determines  the  routes  of 
airlines  and  can  pay  or  withhold  subsidies  Ui 
airline  companies.  Radio  and  television  sta- 
tions operate  under  Government  license 
Shipping  lines  and  shipbuilders  often  oper- 
ate under  Oovernment  subsidy 

A  good  many  of  the  country's  lArmers  oper- 
ate under  Government  controls  of  one  form 
or  another  Prices  are  supported  by  Gov- 
ernment for  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton  and 
tobacco,  and  a  number  of  other  commcxlltles 
Production  controls  are  applied  to  several  of 
these  crops.  Dairy  farmers,  too  receive  aid 
from  Oovernment  and  are  .subject  to  Oov- 
ernment control  As  a  result,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Nation's  agrlr>ilt\iral  industry 
can  be  said  to  be  •socialized   ' 

Government  also  Is  heavily  engaged  in  the 
tMtnklng  business  Home  mortgages  often  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Pederai  Housing  Admin- 
istration or  the  Veterans'  Admlnl.stratlon 
Bank  deposits  are  guaranteed  and  super- 
vised by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration Savings  and  loan  associations  are 
aided  and  sup>ervlsed  by  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  The  Export-Import  Bank  makes  di- 
rect loans  to  finance  exports  and  varies  In- 
surance guarantees  for  exp<irts  made  by 
American  firms. 

Along  with  the  growth  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  come  a  growth  in  the  size  and 
power  of  State  and  l(x;al  governments  State 
and  local  governments,  In  fact,  have  been 
growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  Federal 
Government  In  recent  years 

Much  of  State  and  local  growth  Is  related 
to  Federal  programs.  Thus  State  highway 
building  geta  money  from  the  Pederai  Gov- 
ernment. Urban-renewal  projecu  and  slum 
clearance  are  financed  in  part  by  the  Gov- 
ernment In  Washington,  Public  housing 
geta  some  Federal  subsidy  And  there  are 
continuing  proposals  to  increase  these  ac- 
tivities 

The  Whlta  House  seeks  large  new  spend- 
ing powers:  Power  to  extend  or  deny  aid  to 
local  schools  under  Federal  ternis  and  con- 
ditions; power  to  aid  or  deny  aid  for  col- 
lege construction;  power  to  set  up  a  "youth 
corps  "  to  work  In  cities;  power  to  set  up  a 
"conservation  corps"  to  work  In  the  country- 
side: and  power  to  aid  mass-transit  plans 
In  cities. 


All  of  this  Is  In  addition  to  existing  powers 
that  Include,  among  others:  power  that  goes 
with  cash  spending  of  $iao  billion  each  year; 
power  to  enforce  minimum  wages,  maximum 
hours  of  work;  power  to  police  labor  rela- 
tions, power  to  support  farm  prices  and 
restrict  output;  power  to  grant  or  deny  sub- 
sidies in  a  wide  range  of  fields;  power  to 
grant  or  deny  loans  for  many  purposes; 
(K)wer  to  condemn  private  property  for  an 
Increasing  range  of  Pederai  projecta;  power 
to  police  private  business  practices  In  many 
areas;  power  Ui  draft  youths  Into  the  armied 
services  In  peacetime;  and  power  to  regulata 
transportation  and   communications 

NUMBCIUi    TELL    THE    STORY 

The  upshot  of  these  growing  activities  of 
government  are  expressed  In  earlier  para- 
graphs. 

The  public  payrolls  now  contain  12  3  mil- 
lion workers — about  17  percent  of  all  the 
workers  employed  in  the  United  States. 
The  growth  In  public  employment  amounta 
to  5  2  million  workers  over  the  past  15  years. 
Oovernment  has  become  the  biggest  em- 
ployer in  the  country. 

Oovernment  payments  to  workers,  pen- 
sioners, and  other  Individuals  come  close  to 
$103  billion  a  year — more  than  a  fifth  of  all 
the  income  received  by  Individuals  In  the 
country. 

Gi>veriunenta  also  are  heavy  buyers  of 
gixjds  and  services.  They  now  pay  out  tl24 
billion  a  year  for  these  purposes.  That 
iimounta  to  more  than  a  fifth  of  all  the  goods 
and  services  produced  In  the  country. 

In  total  spending.  Federal.  State  and  local 
is'overnments  pay  out  $165  billion  a  year. 
That  is  more  than  three  times  the  outlay  of 
15  years  ago  and  amounts  to  more  than  35 
percent  of  the  national  Income 

The  construction  Industry  finds  a  sturdy 
prop  in  government.  Public  construction 
this  year  Is  running  at  $17  5  billion — more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  total  outlay  for  all  types 
of  cfjustructlon  activity  In  the  country. 
Ooveriiment  programs  extend  to  everything 
from  roads  and  schools  to  public  housing, 
water  and  sewerage  systems,  military  Instal- 
lations,  and   reclamation   projecta. 

rOB    GOVERNMENT.    $1     IN     $3 

All  this  activity  costa  money  and  govern- 
ment s  take  from  taxpayers  Is  growing  by 
leaf)6  and  bounds 

The  Pederai  Oovernment  now  Is  collect- 
ing $107  1  billion  a  year.  To  this  sum  Is  be- 
ing added  $52  6  billion  taken  by  State  and 
local  governmenta.  That  amounta  to  36  per- 
cent of  the  national  Income — more  than  a 
third  of  what  all  people  and  business  cca-- 
poratlons  receive. 

Last  year  Individuals  paid  $95.8  billion  In 
Pederai.  State  and  local  taxes.  That  meant 
they  paid  more  than  a  fifth  of  their  personal 
Income  to  the  tax  collectors.  Back  In  1947, 
personal  taxes  amounted  to  18  percent  of 
per8t>nal  Income  and  even  at  the  peak  of  the 
Korean  war  the  tax  take  was  below  20  per- 
cent 

Tlie  sharpest  rise  In  Federal  taxes  since 
World  War  II  has  been  In  8ix:lal  security  taxes 
for  old-age  beneflta  and  disability  insurance 
and  In  the  railroad  retirement  fund.  Tax  re- 
ceipts for  these  welfare  l>eneflta  are  more 
than  double  what  they  were  In  1955.  And 
they  will  rise  further  In  years  ahead  If  hos- 
pital care  and  other  benefita  are  added  to  the 
program 

Stata  and  local  taxes  are  Increasing  at  a 
more  rapid  clip  than  Federal  taxes.  Last 
year.  Individuals  paid  more  than  $25  billion 
m  State  and  local  taxes  That  compares  with 
less  than  $5.2  billion  In  1946 

There  appears  to  be  no  end  In  sight  to  the 
growth  of  government.  Programs  are  piled 
on  top  of  programs  year  aftar  year  at  every 
level  of  goverrunent.  And,  as  these  programs 
expand,  the  tax  collector  will  take  an  ever 
larger  bite  out  of  the  Incomes  of  families  and 
the  earnings  of  business  firms 
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SENATOR  RUSSELL  ON   MEET  THE 
PRESS 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  August  11,  1963,  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague.  Senator  Rich- 
ard B.  RnssKLL.  appeared  on  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.'s  "Meet  the  Press" 
program  during  which  he  discussed  the 
so-called  civil  rights  bill  smd  other  legis- 
lation now  pending  before  the  Congress. 

Inasmuch  as  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  may  not  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  this  program  and  to  benefit 
from  the  views  expressed  by  Senator 
Russell,  I  would  like  to  have  a  transcript 
of  his  remarks  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"Mxrr  THE  Paxss" 

Mr.  Spivak.  This  Is  Lawrence  Bplvak,  in- 
viting you  to  "Meet  the  Press."  Our  guest 
on  "Meet  the  Press"  Is  Senator  Richabo  B. 
Russell,  Democrat,  of  Georgia.  He  Is  the 
leader  and  major  spokesman  of  the  southern 
forces  In  Congress  who  are  oppoeed  to  the 
President's  civil  rlghta  program.  Senator 
Russell  Is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  which  is  certain  to  have 
an  Important  influence  on  the  nuclear  test 
ban  agreement  vote  in  the  Senate. 

We  will  have  the  first  question  from  Claude 
Sttton  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  SrrroN.  Senator  Rcsskll,  do  you  think 
that  this  Nation  has  a  racial  problem  now? 
By  that  I  mean,  do  you  think  that  the  right 
of  qualified  Negroes  to  vote  is  abridged;  do 
you  think  that  they  receive  the  same  quality 
of  public  education  that  Is  given  to  whitee; 
do  you  think  Negroes  encounter  problems 
In  finding  places  to  eat  and  sleep  away  from 
home? 

In  other  words,  do  Negroes  really  receive 
equal  treatment  In  the  United  Statee  with 
other  citizens? 

Senator  Russxll.  You  have  a  ntunber  of 
questions  there.  Mr.  Sltton.  Of  course  we 
have  a  racial  problem.  I  don't  know  of  any 
civilization  that  has  ever  existed  where 
there  were  two  different  races  who  lived  to- 
gether that  did  not  have  a  racial  problem. 
I  don't  think  that  the  difficulties  that  you 
e  numerate  are  confined  to  the  Megro.  I 
have  always  contended  that  the  so-called  dis- 
advantage of  the  Negro  was  no  greater  tlian 
that  of  the  white  at  the  bottom  of  our 
economic  heap,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  20  million  Negroes  in  this  country  are 
bettar  off  Insofar  as  educational  facilities. 
Income,  and  dropouta  in  school  are  con- 
cerned than  are  the  20  million  whites  who 
are  at  the  very  bottom  of  oiur  economic 
heap. 

The  principal  oblectlon  that  Negroes  seem 
to  have  today  to  their  educational  facilities 
Is  not  the  physical  facilities  so  much  as  the 
fact  that  the  schools  are  not  integrated. 
They  seem  to  object  to  having  a  school,  even 
though  It  Is  equal  physically  and  though  it 
has  taachers  of  their  own  race  who  have  had 
more  years'  experience  In  teaching — they 
still  say  that  to  have  equal  educational 
facilities  they  must  attend  the  schools  with 
the  whites. 

I  don't  doubt  but  that  there  are  In  some 
areas  In  the  country  difficulties  for  Negroes 
In  traveling — I  am  trying  to  remember  yoxir 
triple-  or  four-barreled  question — where 
they  have  difficulty  in  finding  aeeasnmoda- 
tlons.  I  don't  think  that  they  do  along  the 
main  lines  of  travel  in  this  country.  There 
are  Negro  restaurants  in  every  town  In  the 
South  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  where 
they  have  any  considerable  number  of  Ne- 
groes, and  it  Is  not  at  all  unusual  to  send 
down   to   get   some  of  their  barbeque   and 


some  of  their  other  specialties.  They  are 
very  fine  cooks. 

Ifr.  Srrroir.  May  I  ask  a  single  question 
then?  Tou  have  always  been  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Oovmunent.  Do 
you  think  that  Congress  now  has  a  duty  to 
take  affirmative  action  to  resolve  the  crisis 
over  civU  rlghta  In  this  country? 

Senator  Russell.  No,  I  don't.  I  don't 
think  the  Congress  should  pass  any  clvU 
rlghta  legislation  at  this  time.  We  are  in 
a  very  critical  period  in  our  adjustment  of 
racial  conditions  and  racial  relations  be- 
tween the  two  races.  It  has  been  only  9 
years  since  the  Supreme  Covirt  struck  down 
the  so-called  separate  but  equal  system. 
That  had  regulated  the  lives  of  our  people. 
Every  board  of  school  trustees  when  they 
met  to  arrange  to  Issue  bonds  or  to  build 
schoolhouses — they  were  controlled  by  the 
separate  but  equal  doctrine.  Taxes  were 
levied  along  that  line.  The  people's  lives  had 
been  geared  to  it.  It  had  been  stistalned  by 
the  Supreme  Court  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions. 

The  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
declaring  that  system  invalid  is  Just  now 
reaching  the  places  where  the  difficviltles  will 
be  greatest.  It  is  not  In  Atlanta,  the  cities 
of  Charlotte  and  Richmond  where  you  have 
a  great  police  force.  It  will  be  In  that  hun- 
dred or  more  counties  In  the  South  where 
you  have  more  Negroes  than  you  have  whites. 
I  think  some  time  should  have  been  allowed 
to  adjtist  the  relations  between  the  races  in 
public  facilities  before  we  moved  into  this 
new  idea  of  controlling  privately  owned  and 
operated  facilities. 

Mr.  SrrroN.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  who 
also  comes  from  Georgia,  has  said  that  If  he 
were  a  Negro  he  would  Join  others  In  demon- 
strating against  segregation.  What  would 
you  do  if  you  were  a  Southern  Negro? 

Senator  Rubskll.  He  doesn't  have  to  be  a 
Negro  to  do  that.  He  can  Join  them  anyhow. 
A  great  many  white  people  do. 

Mr.  SiTTON.  What  would  you  do  if  you  were 
a  Southern  Negro,  Senator? 

Senator  Russell.  That  Is  Impossible  for 
me  to  say.  I  have  never  been  a  Southern 
Negro.  I  have  lived  with  them  all  my  life. 
But  I  wouldn't  undertake  to  say  what  I  would 
do  if  I  were,  Mr.  Sltton,  because  I  have  never 
been,  Mr.  Sltton- 

Mr.  SrrroN.  Senator,  you  have  said  that 
problems  in  the  field  of  voting,  education 
and  denial  of  equal  access  to  public  accom- 
modations are  essentially  the  responsibilities 
of  the  State. 

Senator  RtrasKLL.  No,  sir;  I  never  said  any- 
thing about  private  aooonunodations  because 
I  dont  think  the  States  have  anything  to 
do  with  that  themselves.  I  think  that's  con- 
trolled by  the  Constitution. 

Itr.  SiTTON.  Not  even  regulation  from  the 
standpoint  of  health  standards  and  that 
sort  of  thing? 

Senat<»-  Rxtssbll.  Yes,  yes.  They've  got 
that. 

Mr.  SiTTON.  Well,  Senator,  when  the  States 
fail  to  carry  out  their  reeponslbilitles,  doesn't 
the  Pederai  Government  have  a  duty  to  step 
in  to  preeerve  the  constitutional  rlghta  that 
are  being  violated? 

Senator  Russell.  They  have  moved  In, 
whether  constitutional  rlghta  were  being  vio- 
lated or  not,  and  they  have  moved  in  venge- 
ance. The  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States  devotes  all  of  his  time  and  a  large 
part  of  his  staff  and  the  activities  of  the 
rai  to  dealing  with  it.  This  is  not  a  new 
problem.  We  have  made  more  progress  in 
the  hundred  years  since  the  end  of  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  than  two  races  have  ever 
made  living  together  anyvrtiere  else  on  earth. 

I  know  people  say  that  that  Lb  a  long  time. 
It  U  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  but  it  Lent 
so  long  in  the  life  of  a  people  or  in  the 
history  of  a  great  civilization,  and  the 
Negroes   in   this   country   today   have   more 


rights,  they  have  more  of  the  good  things 
of  life  than  all  of  the  Negroes  all  over  the 
earth.  Mr.  Rusk,  of  course,  has  a  right  to 
have  his  views.  I  am  not  persuaded  alto- 
gether by  his  views.  I  may  say  there  are 
a  number  of  other  people  who  are  from 
Oeorgia  who  don't  agree  with  my  views  in 
this  mattar. 

Mr.  Kn.PATRicK.  Senator,  let  me  move  over 
to  the  area  of  the  treaty  with  Russia.  Do 
you  expect  to  support  that  treaty? 

Senator  Russell.  I  hoi>e  that  I  will  be 
able  to  support  it,  Mr.  Kllpetrlck,  and  I 
shall  do  so,  unless  I  think  It  Is  going  to  lead 
Into  another  chain  of  eventa  that  will  se- 
riously Impair  this  country's  abUlty  to  de- 
fend Itself  in  case  of  aggression.  I  shaU 
not  support  it  on  any  basis  of  having  the 
slightest  confidence  in  what  the  Russians 
do  or  say  or  sign,  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  will  observe  any  treaty  that  they 
sign  except  for  as  long  as  it  serves  their 
own  interest  and  their  own  selfish  purposes. 

Of  course  the  whole  world  Is  yearning  for 
relief  from  this  great  fear  of  the  holocaust 
of  a  nuclear  war,  and  I  share  that.  I  am 
the  only  member  that  is  left  of  the  original 
Senate  Atomic  Energy  Committee.  I  know 
Just  how  devastating  it  can  be,  and  I  hope 
that  I  can  support  it,  and  I  shall.  If  our 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  other  technicians 
say  it  doesn't  gravely  impair  our  means  of 
defending  ourselves. 

Mr.  Knj>ATKiCK.  It  has  been  publicly  re- 
ported that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  oppose 
the  treaty  or  that  they  did  oppose  it  before 
their  arms  were  twisted  to  make  them  be 
qtiiet.  Have  you  any  information  on  that 
point? 

Senator  Russell.  I  understand  there  is 
perhaps  some  testimony  in  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Mr.  Kllpatrick.  I  haven't  seen 
it  with  my  own  eyes;  I  wouldn't  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  discuss  it  because  it  is  classified  up 
until  now. 

Mr.  Kxlpateick.  May  I  ask  you,  if  this  is 
not  classified,  do  you  beUeve  as  it  has  been 
said,  that  this  treaty  wlU  handicap  the 
United  States  in  the  development  of  an  antl- 
mlsaUe  missUe? 

Senator  Russell.  Of  course  this  treaty 
cramps  tis  where  we  are  behind.  The  Rus- 
sians, when  they  violated  the  no-test  agree- 
ment last  year,  conducted  a  long  series  of 
teste  with  bombs  of  unprecedented  magni- 
tude and  strength  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
they  undoubtedly  are  ahead  of  tis  in  that 
area  today.  We  are  far  ahead  of  tliem  in  the 
area  of  tactical  weapons  where  most  of  the 
testing  can  be  done  undergrotmd.  This 
treaty  gives  them  an  advantage,  but  I  would 
l3e  perfectly  wiUing  to  let  them  have  that 
advantage  in  view  of  our  superiority  in  weap- 
ons, if  they  are  acting  in  good  faith  and 
t.>ii«  ts  not  to  lead  into  a  series  of  treaties 
that  would  disarm  this  country. 

Mrs.  Cbaio.  Senator,  war  arises  in  the 
hearta  of  men.  Men  fight  for  what  they  hold 
dear,  and  they  need  the  best  weapons  they 
can  get.  Wotild  this  treaty  prevent  our  per- 
fecting better  weapons  than  our  enemy  has? 

Senator  Rxtssell.  That  is  a  question  that 
we  must  ascertain,  and  that  is  a  question 
that  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  ite  Subcommittee  on  Preparedness  will 
go  into  very  exhaustively.  We  are  initiating 
these  hearings  in  conjunction  with  the  For- 
eign Relations  Conunlttee,  who  undoubtedly 
have  prior  authority  in  this  field,  but  we 
have  a  very  significant  responaibiUty,  and 
we  Intend  to  discharge  it.  We  intend  to  get 
the  views  of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs; 
not  CHily  those  who  are  now  serving  but  some 
who  have  served  In  the  recent  past,  and  also 
of  some  of  the  outstanding  scientists  who 
have  no  direct  connection  with  the  Ctovem- 
ment  that  would  cause  them  to  be  persuaded 
against  their  will. 

Mrs.  Ckaio.  There  are  reporte  that  what 
Mr.   Khrushchev   wanta   is   a   nonaggression 
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pACt  batwn  NATO  and  th«  Waruw  Pact 
countrlM.  WouM  tiuU  bind  ua  to  th«  per- 
patiul  oapilTUjr  at  PoUnd  and  Hunganr  and 
tlM  raat  ol  UMaiUaltttaa? 

Senator  BoMMUb.  Thai  U  certainly  tb* 
undaratandlnc  ajMl  eonatnictlon  that  baa 
been  placed  on  It  np  until  now.  and  U  tbe 
press  la  to  be  baUered.  Secretary  Buak  hme 
been  to  Bonn  to  eonvlnce  tbe  premier  of 
Oomanj  that  «•  h»T*  no  intention  what- 
ever of  signing  a  aooaggreaaion  treaty  that 
would  leave  Oanaany  dlvkled.  and  that  of 
couraa  would  taka  can  of  tbe  Iron  Curtain 
countries. 

Mrs.  Caaio.  Wlkat  do  you  understand  ia 
meant  by  a  noni^gi  saalon  treaty— we  don  t 
attack  anybodyf 

Senator  Bxmbbx.  I  have  been  somewhat 
confuasd  by  that  a^rwalon  too.  to  be  frank 
with  you.  IflM  liny.  We  have  no  idea  of 
attacking  Hiiaala  or  anyone  alae.  Our  whole 
Prfwirr  ■rtabUataSkent  la  geared  for  defen- 
sive purpoaaa.  but  I  atqipose  that  it  means 
that  we  would  aurrsndar  any  claim  in  the 
future  to  II  seal  t  tha  right  o<  Oermany  to  be 
reunited. 

Mr.  IVkwMAJt.  Sanator  Rusasx.  you  said  in 
answer  to  Ux.  attton'a  question  that  you 
could  not  say  wtatftbar  you  would  demon- 
strate if  you  w«M  a  aouthem  Negro  since 
you  have  never  baan  a  aouthem  Negro.  Tou 
have  never  baan  able  to  put  yourself  in  their 
place.  Tou  are  a  Senator  from  Georgia, 
which  haa  a  very  large  NeRTo  populaUon 
Is  It  not  really  part  at  your  obligation  to  try 
to  see  things  aa  aoma  of  your  eonaUtuenu 
do? 

Senator  Tliiiiaaii  Tea:  we  have  a  very  large 
Hegro  population,  and  I  have  endeavored  to 
repraaent  tha  Wagiuaa  of  my  State  Just  as 
faWy  M  I  hava  tba  white  people.  I  dont 
tMnk  that  tba  oaa  of  thU  Federal  force  to 
compel  Integratloa  of  the  races  is  going  to 
help  either  tha  Wagrn  or  the  white  citiaen 
of  Georgia.  I  tblnk  that  any  tempcM-ary 
gains  that  might  be  made  by  forcing  Negroes 
Into  reaUuranta  or  even  into  schools  over 
the  long  run  win  ba  more  than  wiped  out  by 
the  blttemeaa  that  will  be  engendered  be- 
tween the  races.  There  is  great  bitterness 
there  now  where  there  was  none  whatever 
aO  years  ago. 

Ifr.  NawMAW.  How  then  do  you  account  for 
the  great  tnerenaa  In  activity  on  the  part 
of  Negro  organlaattona  and  other  groups  that 
syinpathlaa  wttb  tbam? 

Senator  niiaaai  I  suppoae  it  is  because 
they  have  been  floavlnead  that  I  am  in  error 
In  Juat  what  I  b«««  saM.  and  because  they 
are  determined  to  gat  Into  the  white  schoou 
and  into  the  wMto  reataurants  and  into  the 
twtanmlng  po^.  Thay  apparenUy  have  no* 
been  wfUlnff  to  bava  any  reetaurants  or 
rwtmmlnff  poola  of  tbalr  own.  or  If  they  have 
them,  thay  ttabak  thay  are  inferior  and  they 
must  get  tn  tbeaa  that  are  operated  by  the 
white  people.  I  cant  account  for  it.  I 
think  ttiat  moat  of  tt  haa  been  generated  by 
persona  ovtalda  tba  Sooth.  I  know  that 
we've  got  soma  o<  the  great  leaders  down 
there.  Dr.  Mkrtla  Lather  King  and  one  or 
two  oibera.  Dr.  King  la  of  course  a  native 
of  Georgia.  B«t  tba  actual  demonstrations 
in  eltlea  sueh  aa  Albany.  Oa. — there  were 
only  a  few  Albany  ■agroas  involved  in  It. 
lioet  of  tba  aetaal  demonstrating  was  done 
bjr  thoaa  who  OiBM  In  from  the  outside  and 
a  number  of  wbtta  paople  who  came  In  from 
tbe  ootaida. 

Mr.  Nkwman.  Wtaaffe  you  are  saying,  then. 
la  if  tha  looal  Macvoaa  never  oomplained  about 
their  poamon.  you  «a«ald  not  feel  that  any 
change  In  tba  itf****"  would  be  advisable? 
Sanator  Hii— i  Mo.  I  didn't  say  that.  I 
dont  think  that  amy  ebange  in  poaiuon  in 
this  hysteria  that  wa  bava  today— of  course 
thla  umuitiy  la  «>•  aa  amoiional  binge  on 
this  sobjaet  today.  Mobody  oonsiders  con> 
sUtutional     rlgbta.     They     don't     consider 

what  effeot  tha  law  wtU  have  10  years  from 


now.  They  don't  read  the  fine  print  There 
aren't  a  dozen  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
can  explain  theee  bills  in  detail.  They 
haven't  explained  it  to  their  people,  how 
far  they  go.  The  school  bill,  for  example. 
It  has  been  aimed  at  the  South  t>efore.  Now 
It  Is  aimed  at  curing  racial  imbalance  in 
schools  all  over  the  United  Stales,  so  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral are  evldenUy  going  U)  move  into  New 
York  and  theee  New  Jersey  cUles  and  else- 
where, where  they  are  forcing  the  white  chil- 
dren to  be  bussed  serosa  u>wn  and  the 
Negroes  to  be  bussed  across  town  so  they 
will  have  a  proportionate  nunnber  of  the 
two  races  In  the  schools.  That  U  something 
new  that  Ls  In  thU  bUl  That  section  VI  Is 
the  most  unconsiltutloiml  provision  In  98 
words  that  has  even  been  conceived  In  the 
mind  of  man 

Mr  Nkwman.  Why  Uieii  do  you  think  that 
the  administration  finds  It  necessary  to 
bring  in  these  proposals  which  you  think 
are  so  bad?  Do  you  think  these  proposals 
meet  any  need  In  the  country  that  has  been 
brought  out  by  Negroes  and  other  people? 
Senator  Ruascix.  The  only  need  that  they 
meet  is  to  meet  the  fears  of  the  President 
and  the  Attorney  General  and  his  advisers, 
that  were  generated  by  these  riots  and  dem- 
onstrations. You  couldn't  have  a  clearer  ex- 
ample of  that.  On  April  19  the  President  In 
answering  a  question  before  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Kdltors  said  that  he 
didn't  have  the  authority  to  cut  off  Federal 
aid  to  any  State  and  didn't  think  any  Presi- 
dent ought  to  have  it.  Lf  he  could  cut  It  off  In 
one  State  for  one  purpose,  he  could  cut  it 
off  In  another  State  for  another  purpose. 
But  3  months  later  when  he  came  In  with  his 
bill,  he  included  that  provision  in  it.  I 
think  that  he  was  Just  overpowered  by  the 
political  pressures  that  were  brought  to  t>ear 
on  him.  and  agaixut  his  better  judgment  he 
sent  this  bill  in.  That  la  my  own  view 
about  it. 

Mr  SiTTov  Senator,  lets  come  down  to  a 
basic  issue  that  does  not  Involve  segregaUon 
the  question  of  voting  rlghU.  Here  the  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution  has  specific 
power  to  take  action.  In  fact.  It  is  charged 
with  taking  action  in  this  case. 

Senator  Russxu..  Where  do  you  find  that 
In  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Sltton? 

Mr.  SiTTON.  In  the  15th  amendment,  sir. 
Senator  Rosaau..     Yes. 

Mr.  Stttoh.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  con- 
gressional action  to  remedy  Infringements  of 
voting  righu  in  OeorgU  and  other  Southern 
States? 

Sanator  Russau..  Mr.  Sltton.  Lf  we  have 
any  real  trouble  on  Negroes  voting  in  Georgia. 
I  don't  know  where  it  is.  We  did  have  some 
trouble  in  two  or  three  remote  rural  counties, 
but  I  understand  that  has  been  very  largely 
ironed  out.  There  U  a  higher  percentage  of 
Negroes  registered  in  AtXanU  than  of  white 
people  who  are  registered  there,  who  are  eli- 
gible to  vote. 

The  Attorney  General  asked  for  a  law  in 
1967  on  voting  rlghU.  and  he  got  that  law. 
He  found  what  he  deenoed  to  be  flaws  In  It. 
In  1960  the  Congress  en^ted  another  bill 
and  gave  the  Attorney  General  power  to  bring 
BulU  In  that  Instance  No  one  claims  there 
Is  not  ample  and  adequate  power  now  In  the 
laws  for  the  Attorney  General  at  no  expense 
to  any  prospective  voter  to  bring  a  suit  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  and  see  that  he 
is  registered.  But  the  Attorney  General  evi- 
dently doesn't  want  to  go  to  that  trouble, 
■o  he  devised  a  bill  that  just  says  that  every- 
body can  vote  if  they  can  show  that  they 
have  been  in  the  sixth  grade,  without  regard 
to  any  limitation  of  any  State  lUw).  There 
are  some  30  States  that  have  voting  requtre- 
menU  that  will  be  repealed  by  that  provUlon. 
The  Constitution  says  in  two  places  that  the 
qualifications  for  voters  In  Federal  elections 
shall  be  the  same  as  that  for  electing  mem- 


bers of  the  moet  numerous  body  In  the  8tat« 
assembly.  Of  course  any  Negro  Is  entitled  to 
vote,  and  I  am  In  favor  of  his  voting  If  he  Is 
qualified  to  vote.  They  have  been  voting  In 
my  county  ever  since  I  can  remember.  There 
have  been  dlfTlcuUles  In  some  of  the  counties 
I  really  think  that  this  voting  provision  is 
just  a  carryover,  and  It  Is  something  that  one 
of  these  organlxjitlons  cooked  up.  The  ad- 
ministration Is  In  an  Impossible  position  be- 
cause they  are  never  going  to  be  able  to  sai- 
Lsfy  Uiese  people  even  If  they  pass  this  bill 
With  these  four  large  Negro  organizations 
bidding  against  each  other  for  plaudits  and 
contributions,  one  of  them  will  cook  up 
something  else,  you  can  be  sure  of  that.  If 
this  bill  passes,  where  they  will  want  to  go 
further,  and  I  think  they've  got  themselves 
in  an  impossible  position. 

Mr  KiLTATUCK.  Let  me  talk  politics  for  a 
moment.  Senator.  How  popular  Is  Senator 
GoLDWATim  In  Georgia? 

Senator  Russell.  Senator  Ck>ldwate«'s 
sUK-k  Is  selling  far  above  any  Republican 
par  that  has  ever  been  known,  either  hereto- 
lore  or  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  KiLPATXicK.  Pardon  me,  sir.  I  was 
about  to  ask  In  the  event  of  a  Kennedy- 
Goldwaier  contest  next  year,  do  you  believe 
U\at  Georgia  would  stay  In  the  Democratic 
column? 

Senate*-  Russcli..  It  Is  always  dlfflcult  to 
.say  what  will  happen  next.  I  think  that  as 
of  today  Senator  Goldwates  would  probably 
carry  Ge<irgla  over  President  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Kjlpatkick.  Would  you  yourself  ex- 
pect actively  to  support  President  Kennedy 
next  year? 

Senator  Russnx  Well  wait  and  see  what 
happens  next  yeer.  It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  actively  support  him,  I  may 
say.  I  am  a  Democrat,  and  of  course  I  like 
to  go  along  as  far  aa  I  can,  but  I  have  no 
Intention  of  getting  out  and  knocking  myself 
out  supporting  the  Kennedy  administration 
next  year 

Mrs  Cbaig.  Senator,  aside  from  whether  or 
not  the  Federal  Government  or  the  State 
should  handle  Integration,  what  is  your 
basic  reason  for  objecting  to  colored  people 
moving  freely  around  In  our  society  wher- 
ever they  are  well  behaved  and  have  the 
money  to  go?  What  Is  your  reason  for  thaf 
Senator  Rxtssell  My  only  reason  for  It  Is, 
Mrs.  Craig,  that  If  a  man  runs  a  place  and 
doesn't  want  them  In  there,  whether  they 
are  well  behaved  or  not,  he  has  a  right  to 
run  his  business  and  say  they  cant  come. 
And  If  a  Negro  Ls  running  a  place  of  busl- 
neos  and  wishes  to  say  that  none  but  Negroes 
can  come  In,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  he  has  a  rtght  to  run  that 
buainees  that  way. 

The  Constitution  talks  about  three  things- 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  a  man  cannot 
be  denied  any  of  those  without  due  process 
of  law.  Thla  Is  no  process  of  law.  This  Is 
Just  Congress  saying  he  hasn't  got  any  prop- 
erty right  to  control  his  own  property.  And 
If  you  use  the  commerce  clause  to  say  whom 
a  man  shall  serve  In  his  restaurant,  you  can 
use  It  to  say  what  he  shall  serve  the  person 
who  comes  In  and  who  shall  serve  him  and 
even  what  he  shall  charge  for  It.  There 
would  be  no  limit  to  how  far  you  could  go. 
It  la  one  of  the  most  farfetched  projxiaals 
and  holds  entirely  the  probability  of  breed- 
ing more  trouble  and  bringing  us  into  social- 
ism faster  than  any  law  that  haa  been  pre- 
sented in  a  very  long  time. 

Mr  New»€am.  Senator  McOovesn,  of  South 
Dakota,  and  some  others  have  stated  recently 
that  the  United  States  has  far  more  nuclear 
weapons  than  it  could  ever  use  in  all-out 
war.  Is  the  time  perhaps  approaching  when 
the  production  of  these  weapons  might  be 
curtailed  and  the  budget  cut? 

Senator  Russxlj..  I  don't  accept  Senator 
McGovEKN's  analysis,  but  we  undoubtedly 
are  approaching  the  stage  where  we  will  not 
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need  to  manufacture  and  prepare  nearly  aa 
many  nuclear  weapons.  This  question  of 
overkill  is  a  matter  of  mathematical  oaleu- 
latlon.  A  group  of  profeasors  at  Ckilumbia 
have  calculated  that  we  have  far  too  many. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  our  military 
people  say  that  we  haven't.  But  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  saturation  point. 

Mr.  SrrroN.  Sir,  there  have  been  reports 
that  the  southern  bloc  in  the  Senate  might 
prolong  the  debate  on  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  and  thus  delay  consideration  of  the 
administration's  civil  rights  proposals.  Do 
you  think  thla  would  be  proper? 

Senator  Rossklx.  I  haven't  even  heard  that 
report.     Where  did  you  hear  It.  Mr.  Sltton? 

Did  you  actually  read  that  in  the  press? 
I  haven't  read  it. 

Mr.  SrrroN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Rttsskll.  I  haven't  heard  It  at  all. 

Mr.  SrrroN.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
proper? 

Senator  Russklx.  No,  I  do  not,  and  I  don't 
think  there  la  any  poastbllity  whatever  of  it 
happening.  Of  course  we  lu-e  hit  by  every- 
thing that  comes  along,  now.  Kverything 
that  papers  like  the  great  paper  you  repre- 
sent and  the  two  or  three  who  control  the 
editorial  policy  of  the  country  can  think  up 
that  will  give  the  southerners  a  black  eye 
before  the  people  of  the  country  in  this  all- 
out  campaign  they  are  making  to  Jam  this 
unconstitutional  bill  through  the  Congreas. 
they  resort  to.  I  don't  believe  that  any  re- 
sponsible Member  of  Congress  has  said  that 
the  southern  bloc  had  any  such  plans. 

Mr.  KiiJ>ATxicK.  Another  political  question. 
sir:  Over  the  past  couple  of  years  you  have 
supfKtrted  the  Prealdent  on  only  about  36 
percent  of  his  domestic  rollcall  iaauea.  Other 
southern  Senators  have  supported  him  on 
even  less,  while  Mr.  DntKSKM,  the  minority 
leader,  has,  himself,  supported  the  President 
on  about  32  percent  of  them. 

My  question  is  whether  you  and  others 
similarly  situated,  have  ever  thought  of  be- 
coming Republicans,  or  have  you  thotight  of 
a  realinement  under  such  labels  as  "Con- 
servative" and  "Liberal"? 

Senator  Rttsskll.  No,  sir.  I  haven't 
thought  of  becoming  a  Republican,  but  I 
think  It  is  Inevitable  there  will  be  a  party  re- 
alinement in  thla  country  along  conservative 
and  radical  liberal  lines.  I  dont  know  Jiut 
how  it  is  coming  about  because  now  both 
parties  have  a  big  left  wing  and  a  big  right 
wing,  and  both  of  them  are  oil  and  water. 
Really  to  have  a  true  two-party  system  we 
will  have  to  come  to  a  liberal  and  a  oonaerva- 
tlve  party, 

Mr.  Sptvak.  Do  you  think  it  will  oome 
about  within  the  next  few  yecuv,  Senator? 

Senator  Rxrasxix.  I  don't  know  when  it 
win  come,  but  I  think  events  are  hastening 
the  day.  I  wouldn't  undertake  to  prophesy 
Juat  when  it  will  come  about,  but  I  don't 
know  that  it  would  be  too  bad  a  thine  for 
the  country  to  clear  the  air.  You've  got 
Javfts  and  GoLDWATxa  in  the  Republican 
Party,  and  Hdmphxxt 

Mr.  Sptvak.  Our  time  la  up.  Senator.  I  am 
sorry  to  interrupt.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  being  with  us. 


VICE  ADM.  JOHN  S.  McCAIN 

Mr.  STENNI8.  Mr.  President,  on 
Augtist  7,  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nom- 
ination of  Rear  Adm.  John  S.  McCain, 
Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  for  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  vice  admiral. 

At  the  time  Rear  Admiral  McCain's 
nomination  was  being  considered,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  addressed 
the  Senate,  expressing  admiration  for 
the  admiral's  distinguished  record  and 
endorsing  his  promotton.    At  th*t  time. 


I  was  unavoidably  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate chamber.  Consequently,  I  take  this 
occasion  to  associate  myself  with  the 
very  appropriate  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  concerning  soon- 
to-be  Vice  Adm.  John  S.  McCain,  Jr. 
Personally,  I  am  particularly  proud  Uiat 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  seen  fit 
to  recommend  Admiral  McCain  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  President, 
for  the  high  rank  of  vice  admiral. 

There  are,  indeed,  few  oflBcers  in  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  as  well  known  to, 
and  as  higiily  respected  by,  Members  of 
this  Senate  as  Rear  Adm.  John  S.  Mc- 
Cain, Jr.  As  former  Chief  of  Legislative 
Liaison,  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
we  came  to  know  him  well  and  admired 
him  for  his  intellect  and  his  straight  and 
clear  thinking.  Always  a  "team  player" 
within  the  Department  of  Defense,  he  is 
widely  recognized  as  perhaps  the  most 
forceful  and  dedicated  spokesman  for 
sea  power.  His  presentation  some  few 
months  ago  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  this  Senate  on  the  four  ocean 
challenge  made  a  lasting  impression 
upon  his  listeners. 

Rear  Admiral  McCain's  nomination  to 
vice  admiral  is  for  the  rank  he  will  hold 
In  his  new  assignment  as  commander. 
Amphibious  Forces  Atlantic  Fleet.  This 
Ls  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant seagoing  commands  within  our 
Navy.  Rear  Admiral  McCain's  varied 
experience,  gained  from  years  of  com- 
mand in  submarine  and  amphibious 
units,  gives  him  added  qualification  for 
his  new  assignment. 

Admiral  McCain  comes  from  a  long 
line  of  distinguished  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  His  forebears  have 
served  their  State  and  our  Nation  well. 
Admiral  McCain's  father,  as  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  recall,  was  the  late 
Adm.  John  Sidney  McCain,  U.S.  Navy, 
who,  together  with  Admirals  Halsey, 
Spniance,  and  Mltchner,  gave  our  naval 
power  in  the  Pacific  a  bold  combat  lead- 
eralilp  that  will  long  be  remembered  and 
admired  lor  a  grateful  Nation. 

I  am  proud  of  Admiral  McCain's  record 
of  distinguished  service  to  the  Nation  in 
war  and  In  peace,  and  I  know  he  will  con- 
tinue to  add  strength  and  leadership  to 
the  Navy  and  to  our  national  defense 
program. 

I  understand  Admiral  McCain  will  as- 
sume his  new  command  on  September  7 
when  the  change  of  command  ceremony 
win  take  place  aboard  the  U.S.S.  De  Soto 
County  at  Little  Creek,  Norfolk,  Va.  I 
am  pleased  to  make  these  remarks  in  ad- 
vance of  that  changeover. 


THE  MARCH  ON  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
conscience  of  the  Nation  was  stirred  by 
the  dignified  and  impressive  civil  rights 
inarch  on  Washington  of  last  Wednes- 
day. The  best  evidence  of  an  increased 
moral  concern  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
editorial  pages  of  the  press.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  number  of 
newspaper  editorials  and  columns,  in 
addition  to  those  I  put  in  the  Rxcord 
yesterday  at  page  16227.  be  printed  in 
the  Rboohd  along  with  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials and  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom    the    Atlanta   Constitution,    Aug.    29, 

1963] 

Washington  Mabch  Sebved  Its  Pdspose  in 

Dramatizing  a  National  Problzic 

History  will  assess  the  value  of  yesterday's 
civil  rights  demonstration  In  Washington. 
It  was  carried  out  In  orderly  fashion  and  in 
accord  with  American  principles  and  tradi- 
tions. It  served  its  purpose  in  bringing  to 
national  attention  the  exasperations,  frus- 
trations, and  aspirations  of  the  Negro  race 
to  become  first-class  citizens. 

The  fact  that  the  demonstration  was  or- 
derly and  comparatively  calm  is  somewhat  in 
contrast  to  tendencies  to  violence  in  other 
Instances.  The  latter  create  resentment  in- 
stead of  understanding  and  make  even  more 
difficult  adjustments  and  genuine  achieve- 
ment. Tbe  good  effects  of  this  demonstra- 
tion could  be  destroyed  by  rowdyism  and 
unruly  mobs. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  say  the  dem- 
onstration was  inspired  and  led  by  Commu- 
nists. It  was  not.  This  right  to  protest  is 
aa  old  as  the  Constitution  Itself.  We  are 
forcefully  reminded  of  it  in  a  news  story 
a  few  days  ago  originating  in  Peking.  Some 
organization  calling  Itself  the  Chinese  Peo- 
ples Committee  for  World  Peace  sent  a  cable 
to  the  NAACP  offering  support  of  the  march 
and  denouncing  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion for  "ruthless  persecution  of   Negroes." 

Roy  Wilkins,  the  NAACP's  executive  secre- 
tary, in  an  acid  reply  put  the  whole  matter 
into  perspective.  He  told  the  Communists, 
anxious  to  exploit  racial  tensions,  that  the 
demonstration  "la  in  support  of  the  civil 
rights  legislation  proposed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy" and  in  opposition  to  some  racial  prac- 
tices now  prevalent  in  this  country.  He 
concluded  with  this  comment: 

"We  await  the  opportunity  to  send  our 
felicitations  to  Chinese  citizens  gathered 
in  a  huge  demonstration  in  your  nation's 
capital  to  protest  living  conditions  under 
your  government  and  welcomed  there  by 
your  heads  of  state." 

The  demonstration  was  huge  and  dra- 
matic and  designed  to  impress  upon  all 
America  the  existence  of  a  problem  that 
must  and  can  be  solved  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  Institutions  by  men  of  intelli- 
gence, understanding  and  good  wiU. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Aug.  30,  1963] 
Skekimo  To  Pxtltill 

From  Its  columned  memorial  in  the  Capi- 
tal the  Image  of  Lincoln  looks  out  over  a 
prospect  beoome  again  serene.  The  reflect- 
ing pool  mirrors  only  the  elegant  shaft  of  the 
Washington  Monument.  The  crowds  are 
gone.  One  might  almost  think  nothing  had 
happened  there.    What  reaUy  did  happen? 

Not  enoiigh,  to  start  with,  to  persuade  Con- 
gress that  all  the  demands  of  the  marchers 
must  be  enacted  posthaste  into  law,  or  to 
impel  Congress  toward  faster  action  on  the 
civil  rights  legislation  now  before  it.  So 
things  should  be.  Even  had  the  purpose  of 
the  march  been  intimidation,  which  it  was 
not — the  purpose  was  persuasion — the  House 
and  the  Senate  are  bound  in  their  delibera- 
tive responsibilities  not  to  be  moved  by  any 
one  particular  application  of  pressure.  The 
pressures  already  working  on  them  are  heavy 
enough. 

If  minds  in  either  Chamber  have  been 
changed  by  Wednesday's  rally,  no  one  haa 
heard  about  it,  thotigh  Repreaentatlve  Bbot- 
Hiix  of  Virginia,  says  the  march  oould  "just 
antagonize  any  fence  sitters" — a  remark  de- 
void of  pubUc  value  except  to  show  which 
Bide  of  the  fence  Mr.  Bbotbilx  is  on,  and  how 
far  over  on  that  side  he  la. 
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The  remarks  all  Ihe  tame  does  bring  a«  t.> 
Uie  longer  range  and  more  proXuuiid  mean- 
liigs  of  ihe  raUy.  It  U  hard  to  b*lleve  that 
any  genuine  fence  altter.  If  such  there  b*. 
could  have  been  antaffonlxed  by  Wedneeday's 
rally  It  Is  hard  to  believe  Uiai  a  '.rue 
Jence  »m«r  could  have  failed  to  be  swayed 
the  other  way— not  by  Marian  Ander-ioiia 
voice  [a.  VI. ice  paat  lU  prime.  Out.  .i  spirit 
not)  or  Mahalla  JackAon's.  or  by  Martin 
Luther  King  s  eloquence,  moving  as  ■»'.!  these 
were.  but.  by  the  crowd  llaelf.  m  lis  earnest- 
neaa  and  lU  good  wlU  Supposing  our  fence 
sitter  lo  be  strictly  political,  surely  he  might 
be  budged  by  the  knowledge  that  these  pe- 
tiuoners  represented  millions  of  votes,  with 
nullioiLs  mure  to  come  as  the  right  to  vote 
becomes  established  everywhere 

There  Is  more  to  It.  a  lot  more  A  f  .reign 
diplomat  In  Waahington  who  phoned  this 
office  yeaterday  on  another  matter  (his  own 
counli7.  a  democracy.  U  small  and  new  and 
beset  with  dlfflcultlee)  said  incidentally 
•  You  might  be  Interested  In  how  it  l.-)oked 
to  some  of  us  who  are  not  Americans— here 
were  democracy  and  liberty  expressing  them- 
selvea.  and  seeking  to  fuinil  themselves  - 

You  can't  weigh  that,  or  measure  It.  or  put 
It  in  a  package,  or  feed  It  thmugh  an  elec- 
tronic computer,  but  it  Is  the  st>.ry  of 
WedneiJday  la  Washington.  It  u  Wednes- 
days leaaon.  and  It  la  a  lesson  that  will  not 
be  forgotten  as  we  seek  on  and  ^r.  '-  :ea:ii:e 
our  destiny  as  a  nation. 


From    the    Ne\ 


r   York   Post     Aug    29.    1963) 
Th«  Ma«c-- 
I  By  Marquis  Childst 

WVSH1NL.TON.— It  waa  part  camp  meeting. 
part  joyful  picnic,  and  part  a  determined 
*lmo«»  aerce  politic*!  rally  uniting  pe^pU- 
of  ao  many  kinds  and  conditions 

Above  ail.  it  was  an  answer  uj  the  scotTers 
hoping  for  the  worst.  Governor  Wallace.  oX 
Alabama,  had  sne«r«l  at  what  he  called  an 
orgiuiized  civil  war.  a  rabble  ItK.king  for 
trouble. 

No  one  watching  that  va6t  crowd  sweep- 
ing away  from  the  Lincoln  Memorial  could 
help  but  be  impressed  by  the  quiet  and  the 
paUence  with  which  they  stood  as  the  hours 
wore  on.  listening  to  a  program  that  was 
lnevlt*bly  too  Jong.  They  had  come  from 
aU  over  the  country,  schooled  in  the  need 
foe  dignity  and  restrain t.  All  the  dire  fore- 
bodings about  what  might  happen  with  such 
an  Influx  of  people  were  put  to  naught 

At  times  It  seemed  they  were  almoet  too 
restrained.  Only  when  the  chant.  "PaM  that 
bin.'  now  and  then  swept  over  the  aaflem- 
biAg«,  starting  Just  under  the  speakers  plat- 
form and  sweeping  out  to  the  farthest 
rvachss  under  the  elms  along  the  Mall,  did 
the  crowd  seem  to  taJte  life. 

But  the  depth  of  feeling  was  there  Just 
beneath  the  surface.  In  the  response  to  the 
aery  words  of  John  Lewis,  chairman  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, cailing  for  the  marches  and  the  demon- 
strations to  ocHitlnue  until  equality  should 
be  won.  you  could  be  sure  that  this  was  not 
pXBt  a  glortoiis  outing  that  was  an  end  in 
Itself.  The  Negro  leaders  who  spoke  were 
aU  veterans  of  a  war  stUl  going  on.  and  the 
march  was  merely  a  pause  in  which  to  recite 
battles  won  and  warn  of  the  long  and  difll- 
ctilt  campaign  sttU  ahead. 

How  much  that  great  demonstraUon-  the 
greateet  test  In  the  history  of  the  Capital- 
will  mean  for  clvU  rights  legislation  U  hard 
to  lay.  In  the  eoid  Mght  of  the  morning 
after,  as  the  weary  marchers  return  home, 
it  may  seem  small  Indeed.  Attitudes  are 
hardening  on  both  aldas  of  the  integration 
line. 

In  the  Bouse.  Ifnsben  ot  the  liberal  bloc 
feel  the  Kennedy  atfmtnlatraUon  has  made  a 
characteristic  taotleal  error  In  asking  for  lees 
than  a  full  meaeore  ot  oivll  rlghU  and  ex- 
pecting to  take  lefli  than  that.     Represen  ta- 


il.e  James  Rooexvixr  aiid  oUiers  iLa.e  been 
pressing  t.he  White  House  U^>  Include  a  fair 
employment  practices  pn>vlslon  The  crowd 
held  up  an  impreeaiv*  nvimber  >f  sigria  caH- 
:n(5  foe  a  ^denU  FBI  C. 

Administration  8\ipp<>rt*r8  .ue  saying  that 
it  will  be  enough  to  get  the  buAic  sti-ucture 
ot  civil  rights  legislation  -..hen  expand  u[K>n 
U  in  Uie  years  .thead  A  I  .t  of  hard  w..rk  .uid 
a  lot  of  luck  will  be  necea<*iu-y  for  even  the 
first  fuiidament^vl  bU'p.  But  if  the  legisla- 
tion is  watered  down  the  public  accom- 
mod.iiion  section  amended  to  cover  only 
estiibllflhrnentJi  with  50  ■  >r  more  employees. 
Jor  example— the  deep  and  danKerou*  frus- 
tration for  which  the  march  was  a  temporary 
uutlet  wiU  build  up  ag  un 

The  crux  of  the  whole  matter  ih  jobs  The 
most  f.>rthright  expression  of  uhla  came  from 
Walter  Reuther.  of  the  United  Auto  Workers. 
Without  Jobs  f  >r  both  whltas  and  Negroee  In 
an  expanding  e<-'>nr>mr  civil  rights  te^nd  to 
seem  a  the«->re'..^aJ  privilege  ff>r  the  affluent 
of  tK>th  races 

Regardless  of  how  much  It  finally  means 
in  the  civU  righ's  score.  thi.s  great  orderly 
maaa  outpouring  wiU  go  d'»wn  m  Uie  hUtory 
ot  the  Capital  as  a  triumph  Tlie  setUng  and 
the  day  were  perfect  As  the  hours  wore  on, 
the  shaft  of  the  Washington  M.>nument 
threw  a  deepening  shadow  on  the  Reflecting 
Pool  fr.unetl  by  the  crowd  stretching  almost 
Its  entire  length 

They  had  sat  through  to  the  end  with  little 
movement,  with  only  at  the  extremities  peo- 
ple coming  and  going  as  me  uraU>ry  wore 
on.  They  were  rew.irded  by  the  clo&lng 
speech  of  M.u-tln  Luther  King.  Jr  ,  which  rose 
ab<ne  mere  oratory  to  a  nu.ving  pen>ratton 
r>t  wh.it  the  future  can  niean  for  an  America 
that  has  wiped  out  the  hatred  of  race  prej- 
udice 

King  and  the  other  leaders  h.id  shown  not 
only  that  they  cnuld  organise  such  a  gatiier- 
Ing  but  that  la  this  crltlcai  Juncture  tiiey 
could  hold  the  support  of  the  am&s  of  the 
Negro  people  The  extremists  were  pu..<hed 
to  the  remote  sidelines  And  that  Is  perhaps 
the  greHte«t  meivsure  of  the  success  of  a  day 
that  tuis  had  few  if  any  parallels  in  the  life 
of  this  city 

I  From    the    New    Y.  rk    P<«t     Aug     M     196a  1 

BREAKTHROrcH 

Let  no  one  be  deceived  by  the  exuberant. 
.ilmtjBt  carnlvalUke  atmosphere  of  yester- 
days hl-storlc  march  The  Negroes  who 
poured  Into  Washington  In  such  multitudes 
are  also  the  ones  who  have  been  out  >n  the 
picket  lines,  getting  Uieir  heads  ba*'lied  in 
and  rUklng  their  Uvea  in  the  struggle  f  >r 
freedom  now 

•Anyone  who  cannot  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  your  particlpati.>n  here  today 
Is  blind  and  deaf  "  said  Ralph  Bunche  T- 
which  we  say  amen. 

America  cannot  afford  to  disappoint  the 
men,  women,  and  children  who  marched  in 
Washington. 

Their  orderliness,  ULscipUue.  and  good  hvi- 
mor  reflected  their  hope  and  anticipation 
that  President  Kennedy's  civil  rights  pro- 
grajn  will   be  approved  by  Congres.s 

We  do  not  wiuit  to  think  of  what  might 
h.ippen  If  that  program  is  defeated  or  emas- 
culated The  presence  of  a  heartenlugly 
large  number  ul  whites  among  yesterdays 
200.000  U  an  assurance  to  the  Negro  com- 
munity ttiat  It  will  not  be  alone  m  its  angry 
reaction  to  such  a  betray. il 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  ."^un    Aug   29.19631 

Rally   in   thi  Captt^l 

The  atmosphere  of  ye--.terday  s  m.uis  civU 
rights  rally  In  WAshlngt..n  waj  one  '.f  order- 
liness but  It  was  an  f.rderllnpws  uuderl.ild 
with  fervor  and  with  determination  If 
anyone  had  previously  doubted  that  the  Na- 
tion has  come  to  the  time  when  It  has  to 
live  up  to  Its  moral.  phll->sophlcal.  and  [X)lltl- 


cal  profet^ions,  the  doubt  can  linger  no  more. 
Our  Negro  citizens  wlU  have  their  rights  and 
tJielr  privileges  a«  citi/ens,  and  will  no  lunger 
wait  througli  geueTation  after  generation. 
They  will  not  wait  through  one  more  gen- 
eration, and  the  country  cannot  ask  them  to 
wait. 

The  keynote  of  the  demonstration  was  the 
word  'Now.  ■  printed  over  and  over  on  plac- 
ards and  sounded  over  and  over  from  the 
platform  in  front  of  the  Lincoln  Menujrlal. 
In  truth  not  all  liie  demands  rejieated  yes- 
terday can  be  satisfied  tomorrow,  or  this 
yeax  Some  of  them  must  wait,  not  because 
gradualism  Is  any  lunger  a  respectable  or  a 
})u«.sible  concept — It  Ls  not.  event*  have  car- 
ried us  past  that — but  becau.se  of  the  nature 
of  petjple  and  of  political  institutions.  The 
great  fact  is  that  action  has  been  and  Is 
being  taken  toward  meeting  the  funda- 
mental demands,  and  that  it  will  be  steadily. 
swiftly  accelerated 

As  one  si>eaker  said  In  effect  yesterday.  It 
has  fallen  to  the  Negro  to  bring  'Mis  country 
face  to  lai-e  with  Uie  full  resp<jr..-ibllltles  of 
nationhof)d  and  fare  U)  face  wrh  It?  most 
serlou.";  failure  U.  meet  those  responsiblll- 
liea  in  the  time  to  o^me  when  ail  citizeixs 
are  Just  cltiwns.  to  be  Judged  and  treated 
only  according  to  Individual  character  and 
ability,  that  may  be  the  hl.storlc  meaning  of 
the  days  of  decision  we  are  pas-sing  tiirough 
now 

[From   the   New   York   Herald  Tribune,   Aug. 

30,    1963  1 

IMI'B£S.S1VE       TO       CONGXKSS       AND       Col'NTRT  — 
Pt^CinL      FxHtDOM      MaR(  H      HHJJ      \  KToBY 

roR  Rights 

(By  Roscoe  Dnxmmond) 

Washington — That  which  many  most 
feared  and  some  of  ill  will  recklessly  hoped 
for — did  n<.)t  befall  the  freedom  ni.irch  on 
Washington 

It  was  solemn  and  responsible,  buoyant 
and    confident— and    deeply    persu.isive. 

nie.se  were  the  200. UOO  Negro  clti/,ens  and 
m.my  whites  who  were  m»i«sed  m  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  Hall  In  peaceful,  fervent,  and  de- 
termined demand  that  the  rights  of  their 
prUed  American  citizenship  be  macle  equal 
for  all. 

They  knew  what  they  wanted 

Hiey  were  petitioning  their  Congress  and 
ineir  Nation  for  redress  of  wrongs. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  thai  Congress  —and  mil- 
Uuns    of    fellow    Americans— were    listening 

Ihe  consensus  In  Washington  is  that  their 
petition  will  be  heeded. 

The  results  in  law  and  In  climate  will  not 
be  inauant.  but  the  effect  of  thi.s  momentous 
ai^d  mo\ing  rally  will  be  visible  m  the  week-- 
to  come. 

The  moat  important  reason  is  that  Uie 
freedom  m^rch,  which  the  latest  Gallup  p^>ll 
showed  m(»t  people  feared  would  disintegrate 
InUi  violence  and  chat)«.  exhibited  unmatched 
dedication  to  nonviolence,  order,  and  re- 
.spect  f.>r  law 

It  had  to  do  Uiat  to  succeed      It  succeeded 

It  was  a  riskfuJ  venture.  It  could  have 
failed  It  would  have  failed  had  not  Its 
leaders — and  their  followers — demon.'-' rated 
unusual  discipline  and  rssponslbllity.  This 
cannot  f.iU  to  impress  a  C<jngres8  and  a  coun- 
try to  whom  every  word  and  .»ct  w.ts  un- 
folded oil  the  TV  .screen 

A  majority  already  exists  In  the  halls  of 
Congress  for  strengthened  civil  rights  legl.s- 
latlon  But  this  majority  mlglit  well  erode 
had  It  Ijecome  evident  that  the  leadership 
of  the  civil  rights  groujis  was  not  In  respon- 
sible hands  and  could  not  be  maintained  in 
resix.nslble  hands 

The  freedom  march  w.ts  a  resplendent  feat 
of  responsibility. 

Cireat  credit  goes  to  these  Negro  and  white 
leaders  and  to  their  followers,  because  un- 
less there  is  responsibility  In  followsrshlp, 
then  responsibility  of  leadership  goes  for 
naught. 
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It  Is  estimated  Uiat  nearly  30  jiercent  of 
the  participants  In  the  march  were  whites. 
That  was  good  because  It  underlined  that, 
while  the  Negroes  have  long  been  most  ag- 
grieved, the  issue  is  not  equality  of  race  but 
equality  of  citizenship.  Other  U.S.  minorities 
have  been  subjected  to  discrimination — Jews, 
Catholics,  and  so-called  hyphenated  Ameri- 
cans of  various  nationalities.  This  discrimi- 
nation has  waned  or  been  substantially  cor- 
rected. 

No  one  Is  contending  that  Congress  can 
create  equality  by  law  it  can't.  But  we  can 
create  equality  of  opportunity  and  we  can 
enforce,  for  all  Americans,  the  constitutional 
right  of  equal  protection  under  the  law. 
This  Includes  the  right  to  vote,  and  the  right 
to  equal  access  to  all  publicly  financed  insti- 
tutions and  businesses  serving  the  general 
public. 

No  doubt  there  are  honest  differences  of 
opinion  concerning  the  public  accommoda- 
tions' provision  of  the  jjending  civil  rights 
legislation.  Some  will  conscientiously  argue 
that  no  private  business,  even  if  catering  to 
the  public,  should  be  compelled  to  serve  any- 
one It  does  not  wish.  But  this  argument  is 
usually  advanced  by  those  who  have  long 
supported  State  legislation  that  has  com- 
pelled many  private  businesses  not  to  serre 
Negroes.  One  can  hardly  have  the  argument 
both  ways. 

The  freedom  miirch  has  been  an  Impressive 
act  of  mobilized  citizenship.  It  will  be  a 
prod  and  a  challenge  to  Congress.  It  will 
influence  but  not  dictate  the  terms  of  new 
legislation.  Congress  does  not  take  com- 
fi.rtably  to  dictation — even  from  the  Presi- 
dent. But  It  cannot  escape  Its  own  respon- 
sibility. 

I  From     the      New     York     Herald     Tribune, 

Aug    30,  19631 

ToD\Y  IN  National  ArrAiKS— Who  Is  Going 

To  OsGANiiii  CaiMiNAL  Assault  Vicriits? 

(By  David  Liiwrence) 
WASHINGTON — If  a  march  on  Washington 
is  the  most  effective  way  nowadays  to  attract 
national    attention,    w!io    will    organize    the 
next  "march"? 

Civil  rights  are  supposed  to  Include  the 
right  to  be  safe  from  robbery,  from  assault, 
!rom  rape,  from  murder.  These  rights  are 
presumably  guaranteed  by  those  provisions 
in  the  Constitution  which  protects  the  "life. 
liberty,  and  property"  of  all  citizens. 

Orlando  W.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  po- 
lice In  the  city  of  Chicago,  said  recently: 

"Everybody  seems  to  be  organizing  today 
to  protect  clvU  liberties.  I  would  like  to 
organize  the  victims  of  criminal  assaults 
who  have  been  robbed  and  rajjed  in  our 
streets  " 

Mr  Wilson  Is  a  leading  authority  on  police 
work,  having  served  as  police  chief  in  other 
tiltles  and  as  dean  of  the  School  of  Criminol- 
ogy of  the  University  of  California  before 
going  to  Chicago.  He  said  in  a  speech  this 
month  to  a  committee  of  the  American  Bar 
.\ss<xiatlon: 

"Crime  is  overwhelming  our  society.  •  •  • 
In  the  name  of  protecting  Individual  liber- 
ties, we  are  permltUng  so  many  technicali- 
ties to  creep  into  our  system  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice that  we  are  no  longer  convicting  a  suf- 
ficient high  proportion  of  guilty  criminals." 
In  the  Nation's  Capital.  Police  Chief  Rob- 
ert Murray  tells  of  the  frustration  among  his 
men  due  to  restrictions  on  their  efforts  to 
enforce  the  law  and  due  to  court  decisions 
that  have  liberated  criminals  through  tech- 
nicalities.    Chief  Murray  ssys: 

"rhe  criminal  is  being  afforded  more  legal 
protection  than  Uie  ordinary  citizen.  I 
olten  wonder  who,  besides  the  police,  is  con- 
cerned about  the  rights  of  citizens  to  be  free 
from  attack  by  criminals." 

Crime  In  the  United  States  is  getting  out 
of  hand  generally,  but  some  anuizlng  statis- 
tics have  been  Issued  lately  showing  the  rela- 
tinn.ship  between  strict  law  enforcement  and 
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the  crime  rate.  Ofllclal  figures  show,  for  in- 
stance, that  in  1962  in  Washington,  D.C 
aggravated  assaults  were  the  highest  per  cap- 
ita In  America.  Yet,  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis. — where  criminals  are  dealt 
with  as  criminals — the  percentage  was  about 
one-tenth  of  what  these  crimes  were  In  the 
National   CaplUl. 

•  •  •  *  • 

"If  a  person  is  adjudged  insane  by  compe- 
tent authorities  and  his  incarceration  admin- 
istered properly,  then  we  in  law  enforcement 
can  have  no  kick.  But  when  that  person  is 
released  to  prey  upon  the  public,  we  are 
appalled." 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
a  bill  providing  for  a  change  in  criminal  laws 
that  will  help  the  police  In  the  Nation's 
Capital,  which  is  governed  solely  by  Federal 
laws.  The  Senate,  however,  is  under  pressure 
to  block  the  effort  with  opposition  coming 
from  so-called  liberal  groups  and  organiza- 
tions which  are  more  concerned  with  safe- 
guards for  the  civil  rights  of  those  accused 
of  crimes. 

The  newspapers  tell  daily  of  murders,  as- 
saults, robberies,  rapes,  and  other  crimes. 
But  since  people  in  one  section  of  a  State  are 
far  away  from  the  scene  of  a  vicious  crime  or 
don't  know  the  victims,  the  easy  assumption 
Is  that  "it  can't  happen  here."  Yet  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  for  example,  people  in 
the  very  best  residential  neighborhoods,  as 
well  as  those  in  other  areas,  do  not  dare  to 
venture  out  alone  at  night. 

This  very  week  the  newgwpers  have  re- 
ported the  murder  of  two  girls  in  a  New  York 
City  apturtment — one  shortly  to  start  teaching 
school  and  the  other  a  magazine  employee. 
They  were  college  graduates  in  their  twenties 
and  the  daughters,  re8p>ectlvely,  of  a  promi- 
nent surgeon  and  a  successful  author.  Two 
days  before,  the  wife  of  the  Chilean  consul 
general  was  murdered  as  she  sat  before  her 
television  set  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  at 
her  country  home. 


TWO    COURAGEOUS    WOMEN    WIT- 
NESS  FOR    EQUAL  JUSTICE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  210,000  participants  in  last  Wednes- 
day's mai'ch  for  freedom  in  Washington 
were  two  women  who  have  shown  cour- 
age in  working  to  advance  the  cause  of 
eqtiality  and  justice  for  all  citizens. 
Both  Miss  Joyce  Barrett  and  Mrs.  Jacob 
Karro  have  demonstrated,  through  their 
self-sacrifice  and  inspiring  deeds,  that 
civil  rights  are  not  merely  the  concern  of 
the  southern  Negro,  but  affect  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  society.  I  salute  these  two 
women  who,  along  with  countless  others, 
feel  that  America  cannot  be  a  nation  of 
onlookers  to  the  problems  which  beset 
us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks,  two  news- 
paper articles  describing  the  experiences 
and  deeds  of  these  women  of  courage  and 
conscience. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  31,  19631 

Geokcia   Civil  Rights   Worker:    Why  Does 

She  Do  It?— "I  Want  To  Be  Free" 

(By  Sue  Cronk) 

One  of  Wednesday's  freedom  marchers,  a 
young  white  woman  from  Georgia,  stayed  be- 
hind to  plead  yesterday  for  women's  help  in 
the  ClvU  rights  drive.  In  the  South. 

"If  women  would  Just  come  to  the  Jails  in 
groups  and  tell  the  police,  'We're  watching 
you,"  It  would  help,  "  said  Joyce  Barrett. 


Joyce,  a  24-year-old  graduate  of  Temple 
University  in  Philadelphia,  was  Jailed  with 
another  white  woman  on  May  21  in  Albany. 
Ga.,  for  passing  out  voter  registration  leaflets 
on  the  streets. 

"We  were  stripped  in  view  of  male  prison- 
ers in  the  cell  block,"  she  said.  "Our  toilet 
facilities  were  next  to  a  male  cell  with  no 
separation  in  between. 

"The  policemen  came  and  stared  at  us, 
making  insinuations  about  our  morals  and 
taunting  us  for  otir  beliefs. 

•  One  day  they  put  a  female  dope  addict  in 
our  cell.  She  was  having  withdrawal  symp- 
toms and  we  had  to  keep  her  from  hurting 
herself.  When  we  struggled  with  her,  I  fell 
back  and  hit  my  head  on  a  steel  bunk.  They 
left  her  with  us  2  days. 

No  one  was  allowed  to  see  us  except  our 
attorney.  He'd  bring  us  toothbrushes  and 
the  police  would  take  them  away.  We  often 
were  denied  soap  or  wash  cloths.  •  •  •  The 
cell  was  built  for  4  people  and  there  xisually 
were  10  to  14  in  it." 

Joyce  said  she  was  sentenced  to  30  days 
In  the  Albany  city  Jail.  After  6  days  she 
began  to  fast,  and  9  days  later  she  was 
released  on  probation. 

A  cousin  of  Representative  William  A. 
Barrett,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  Joyce 
Is  a  native  Philadelphlan  who  became  a  full- 
time  staffworker  for  the  Student  Non-Vio- 
lent Coordinating  Committee  about  6  months 
ago.  She  has  been  working  in  southwest 
Georgia  since  then,  "getting  paid  as  much 
as  any  other  staffer — $5  a  week.  Except 
that  we've  been  paid  only  1  week." 

She  came  with  a  group  of  150  from  Albany. 
As  their  train  moved  through  southern 
towns,  she  said,  "hundreds  of  people  came 
down  to  the  tracks  to  see  it  smd  touch  it 
and  sing  freedom  songs.  They  dream  of 
being  able  to  protest  and  not  get  arrested." 
Joyce's  arrest  was  Just  one  of  many,  she 
told  a  leadership  conference  sponsored 
Thursday  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  by  the 
National  Covmcll  of  Negro  Women  as  a 
foUowup  to  the  march. 

She  repeated  her  story  yesterday  at  a  press 
conference  held  by  Delta  Sigma  Theta,  a 
25.000-member  social  service  organization 
founded  in  1913  by  Howard  University  under- 
graduates. Joyce  has  been  a  member  for 
2'2  years. 

Joyce  Is  highly  critical  oi  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  FBI,  claiming  that  her 
SNCC  headquarters  "has  filed  more  than  100 
affidavits  with  the  Justice  Department  In 
the  last  year  and  a  half"  with  scant  result. 
Weary  and  rumpled,  wearing  the  bibbed 
denim  overall  dress  that  has  become  a  uni- 
form among  voter  registration  workers  In 
the  South,  Joyce  returned  to  Albany  last 
night. 

"Why?"  she  ■was  asked  yesterday.  "You're 
a  white  woman.  You  don't  have  to  get 
involved  in  this.  "Why  are  you  doing  It?  " 
"Because  I  want  to  be  free,"  Joyce  said.  "I 
feel  that  white  i>eople  are  as  messed  up  as 
Negroes  by  segregation.  If  you  hate  some- 
body, you  have  to  hate  yourself.  When  we 
were  in  Jail  and  the  whites  were  harassing 
us,  we  saw  how  sick  and  unhappy  they  are." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  4,   1963] 

Ba.vnockburn     Housewife:     Her    Danville 

Deeds    Weren't   Lost   in    SHtrrrLE 

(By   Sue   Cronk) 

Wlien  80  Negroes  from  Danville,  'Va.,  came 
to  Washington  to  march  for  Jobs  and  free- 
dom last  week,  they  were  welcomed  warmly 
in   a  white   Bethesda  neighborhood. 

Residents  of  the  Bannockbum  area  took 
the  Negroes  svrimming  In  their  community 
pool.  They  cooked  suppers  for  them,  put 
them  up  in  their  homes  last  Tuesday  night 
and  packed  box  lunches  for  them  to  take  to 
the  march  on  Wednesday. 

The  community's  friendly  gesttire  was 
sparked    by    a    63-year-old    housewife    who 
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spent  11  day*  In  a  DanTlUe  Jail  cell  thu  sum- 
in«r  becauae,  "Juat  bacaiiae  I'm  whit«.  I  dont 
f«el  I  can  itand  aalda  and  watch  the  burden 
of  the  cItU  right*  pcoblenj  being  carried  only 
by  the  colored  people." 

Mr«.  Jacob  I.  Kairo.  wife  of  a  Labor  De- 
paLTtment  lawyer  and  mother  of  three,  drove 
to  Danville  July  18  "after  Beelng  a  television 
show  on  the  police  brutality  there  I  wanted 
to  see  what  it  waa  all  about  " 

On  the  momlnc  of  July  20  she  Joined  a 
Negro  man.  woman,  and  three  teenagers  In 
walking  back  and  forth  at  the  corner  of 
Union  and  Main  StieeU.  The  Negroes  car- 
ried placards  asking  for  better  Jobs  She 
carried  one  saying.   "No  more   segregation 

Plve  to  seven  mlnutea  after  their  demon- 
stration began.  aU  were  arreated 

Anne  Karro  mm  booked  on  six  charges 
The  chief  one  wma  violating  Danville's  cor- 
poration court  Injunetlon  against  participat- 
ing In  demonatrattooa.  The  others  ranged 
from  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  the 
three  minora  with  whom  she  had  walked  to 
walking  8  Inatead  of  10  paces  behind  the 
person  in  front  of  her. 

Bond  was  aet  at  W.OOO.  "It  made  me  feel 
very  dangerous."  lira.  Karro  said. 

Here  U  her  aooount  of  her  imprisonment 

When  she  was  being  booked,  the  arresting 

officer  told  Un.  KMrto— a  blue-eyed,  blonde 

Kngllshwoman — ^that     he     couldn't     decide 

whether  to  list  hsr  as  white  or  Negro. 

She  was  plaoad  In  a  cell  In  the  white  sec- 
tion of  the  etty  Jail  with  women  arreeted 
on  trafllc.  drunkenneaa,  fraud,  and  aaeault 
charges. 

Her  e-foot-a  by  7-foot-8  cell  contained 
the  only  toUet  facilities — an  open  commode 
and  a  sink  with  coid  water— for  all  the  white 
women  prlsoneta.  Lack  of  room  made  It 
nflceaaary  for  har  and  her  cellmate  to  climb 
up  on  their  bunks  when  the  other  prison- 
ers used  the  toUet. 

She  had  to  wait  8  hours  to  get  a  mattress 
for  her  bunk  and  6  days  to  get  a  drinking 
mug. 

Meals  consisted  of  grtts  with  eggs  or  bacon 
for  breakfast,  two  starchy  vegetables  and 
sometimes  white  sowbelly  for  dinner,  and 
a  fried  cold  cut  sandwich  for  supper.  The 
women  had  to  scrape  and  wash  the  male 
prlaoners'  dishes  before  they  themselves  were 
allowed  to  eat. 

As  she  was  dsnlsd  reading  or  writing  ma- 
terials and  eznrelas  periods,  she  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  "Just  lying  on  my  back  I 
counted  198  rlYSta  In  the  celling  of  my  cell." 
Mrs.  Karro  oould  hear  young  Negro  glrU 
who  had  bean  arrested  for  demonstrating 
"crying  and  si  naming  for  their  mothers" 
when  they  ware  abused  through  painful 
pelvic  examlnatlotis. 

Wm  Karro's  husband,  who  learned  from  a 
wire  service  leportsr  of  her  imprisonment, 
was  allowed  to  sas  her  for  30  minutes  when 
he  drove  to  DanvUl*  July  21  and  hired  a  Dan- 
ville lawyer. 

Mrs.  ECarro  thua  far  has  been  found  guilty 
of  two  of  the  six  charges  against  her,  has 
been  fined  a  total  ot  880  and  had  8400  added 
to  her  bond.  Appsals  are  pending.  She  still 
facea  trial  on  tha  remaining  charges. 

Pree  on  ball,  she  "sort  of  slunk  back  home 
I  felt  I'd  been  lost  In  the  shuffle,  that  I  didn't 
make  any  difference  In  the  Danville  situation. 
that  there  was  still  no  way  of  reaching  any- 
body. 

"But  I  was  so  wrong.  My  whole  neighbor- 
hood was  on  lira.  Many  neighbors  said  they 
were  apologetic  and  ashamed  that  they'd  felt 
too  chicken  to  do  something  similar.  I  real- 
ized that  what  mored  me  was  not  peculiar 
to  me  but  felt  deeply  by  many  people  ' 

So  Mra.  Karro  and  acme  of  her  neighbors, 
the  majority  ot  whom,  she  said,  "wouldn't 
object  to  oolorad  families  moving  here," 
opened  their  Luiuss  and  hearts  to  the  Dan- 
ville marchers. 
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The  same  Bannockburn  group  was  instru- 
mental In  obtaining  the  deeegregaUon  of 
Olen  Echo  Amusement  Park. 

Mrs  Karro  has  been  "very  much  disturbed 
for  a  long  time  on  the  question  of  civil 
rights" 

I  can't  understand  why  more  people  who 
feel  as  I  do  aren't  standing  up  to  be  counted." 
she  said  "After  all.  Us  as  mui-h  a  white 
problem  as  a  colored  problem  In  fait  i'  ■< 
an  American  citizenship  problf'm   ' 


NONSKNSE   ON   THE   HOT   LINE 
TO    M043COW 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President,  all 
of  us  are  intrigued  and  educated  and, 
from  tune  to  time,  our  mmds  are  im- 
proved by  the  eminent  columnist  of  tlie 
New  York  Times.  Mr.  James  Reston 

However.  I  never  knew  he  was  a  hu- 
morist until  his  column,  written  for  the 
New  York  Times  on  Sunday.  Septem- 
ber 1.  came  to  my  attention.  The  article, 
entitled  "Nonsense  on  the  Hot  Line  to 
Moscow,  '  Is  not  only  humorous  but.  In  his 
inimitable  style  as  a  humorist,  which  tal- 
ent I  did  not  know  he  possessed — and 
parenthetically  I  point  out  that  Fletcher 
Knebel  had  better  be  careful— Mr 
Reston  pointed  out  more  cogently  than 
many  of  us  have  been  able  to  do.  the  stu- 
pidity and  uselessness  of  trying  to  trust 
our  enemies,  the  Russian  Commurusts.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  column 
to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

NONSENSE    ON    THE    HOT    LJNE    TO    MosCOW 

(  By  James  Reston ) 
Washington,    August   31  -   The   emergency 
hot  line  from  the  White  House  to  the  Krem- 
lin opened  this  week : 

Washington     Testing,  testing,  testing 
Moscow:    Chairman  Khrushchev    wants  to 
know  why  you  are  testing.    As  Is  well  known, 
the   test   ban   has    Just   been    signed       What 

Is  this  provocation?     Who  Is 

Washington:  Please  be  patient,  Moscow. 
We  are  not  testing  bombs,  we  are  merely 
testing  theae  new  communications  machines 
to  see  that  they  work.  The  quick  brown  for 
Jumped  over  the  lazy  dogs  back.  The  quick 
brown  fox  Jumped  over  the  lazy  dog's  back. 
Do  you  get  It,  Moscow? 

Moscow:  We  do  not  get  It  at  all  We 
received  something  about  animals  Are  you 
calling  us  lazy  dogs? 

Washington;  Please  listen  carefully.  There 
are  no  lazy  dogs  and.  honest,  there  are  no 
quick  brown  foxes  Jumping  over  them. 
These  are  words,  meaning  nothing  Let's 
begin  all  over  again.  We  are  going  to  send 
some  new  words  to  make  sure  that  all  the 
keys  are  working.  Ready? 
Moscow:    Ready. 

Washington:  Now  Is  the  time  for  all  good 
men  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  counuy. 
•    •    •   Now  Is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to 

come  to  the  aid  of  their  country 

Moscow:   Why? 

Washington:  What  do  you  mean,  why? 
Moscow:  Why  Is  this  the  time  for  all  good 
men  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  country? 
Is  something  happening  over  there?  Why 
are  you  calling  up  your  citizens  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  country.  Is  there  an  emer- 
gency? 

Waahlngton:  We  are  going  to  try  again, 
Moscow.  Please  confirm  the  following  num- 
bers:   1.  2.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  8.  9,   10.     Over. 


Moscow  10.  9.  8,  7.  6.  5,  4.  3.  2,  1.  Why 
are  you  sending  us  a  countdown''  Chair- 
man Khrushchev  U  very  upset 

Waahlngton:  Please  put  him  on  the  line 
We  want  to  talk  turkey  to  him  about  this 
Moscow  This  is  Khrushchev.  I  do  n<n 
understand  what  Turkey  has  to  do  with  this 
line  Tlie  T\irK.s  are  lackeys  of  the  capltall.st 
warmongers  Hiev  have  your  missiles  on 
our  border  What  do  they  have  to  do  with 
this  line' 

W.iahlnKton  Please  observe  carefullv 
When  we  say  we  want  to  talk  turkey"'  on 
something,  that  Is  merely  a  popular  expre.s- 
slon  which  means  that  we  want  t<i  talk 
.straight  and  truthfully  about  It  Do  you 
understand  noW 

Moscow  Certainly  not  As  Is  well  known, 
the  Txirks  are  notoriously  crooked  and  un- 
iruthfiil.  and  if  they  use  this  line  to  make 
any  moves  against  us,  our  rockets  will  wipe 
them  out  In  an  Instant. 

WashlngU)n:  The  purpose  of  this  line  Is 
not  U)  wipe  pe».>ple  out  but  to  keep  from  wip- 
ing people  out  Please  test  the  maciilne 
from  your  end.  Moscow  Say  something 
Hire 

Moeiow    Peace  and  friendship. 
Waahlngton:       That's       better      President 
Kennedy   wants   to   say   a  word   to  you,   Mr 
Chairman. 

Mi^)ecow    Where  Is  he'' 
Waahlngton     In  Hyannls  Port 
Moec^jw     Whafs  he  doing  there? 
Wiishington      Running   away   from   Wash- 
ington 

Moscow:  Hello,  Mr.  President  This  is 
Khrushchev.     Hows   yoiu-   back? 

Hyannls  P<)rt:  Sore.  Weve  had  a  busy 
week  You  know  how  It  Is:  People  flghUng 
over  the  budget.  Cutting  foreign  aid. 
Wanting  U->  teet  everywhere  Trouble  In 
Vietnam.  Trouble  on  the  railroads  Every- 
body wanting  everything— now.  But  Its 
pleaaant  here— nice  and  sunny.  Hows  the 
weather  there? 

Moscow:  Why  do  you  ask  about  the 
weather''  You  know  the  weather  Is  a  mlll- 
t<u-y  secret.  All  this  Ulk  about  the  weather 
on  this  line,  and  Turkey,  and  mobilizing  peo- 
ple to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  country,  and 
lazy  dogs,  and  countdowns — Instead  of 
peaceful  coexistence— worries  me. 

Hyannls  Port:  You  are  too  suspicious.  Mr 
Chairman.  You  always  assume  the  worst. 
You  see  things  that  don't  exist.  You  mis- 
understand our  words.  We  merely  want  to 
use  this  line  to  keep  In  touch,  but  we  don't 
want  to  harry  you 

Moscow:  You  couldn't  bury  us  If  you  tried. 
Hyannls    Port:    I    didn't    say    ""bury"   but 
"harry  "     That's   what  I  mean.     You're   too 
suspicious 

Moscow    What  about  the  lynchlngs  In  the 
South'' 
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LOCAL  AVLATION  AND  AIRCRAFT 

DEVELOPMENT 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
development  of  local  air  service  In  this 
country  depends  upon  the  development 
of  a  satisfactory  replacement  for  the 
DC-3.  I  have  urged  the  CAB  and  the 
PAA  to  Join  In  this  effort,  through  cost 
analysis  of  existing  aircraft  and  close 
study  of  the  profitability  of  small  air- 
craft service  on  local  routes.  Areas  of 
this  coimtry  with  low  urban  density  are 
fully  entitled  to  take  part  in  the  age  of 
the  I -day  business  trip  and  the  weekend 
vacation.  My  own  northern  New  Eng- 
land region  Is  Just  such  an  area.  Given 
the  vast  outlays  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  supersonic  aircraft  develop- 
ment and  metropolitan  airports,  equity 


demands  more  attention  to  the  need  for 
a  small  IS-seat  to  24-seat  aircraft. 

THS  VICIOUS  CIKCLS   OF  DSCUNINC   SEBVICK 

Mr.  President,  the  New  England  States 
are  now  weathering  a  crisis  with  North- 
east Airlines,  which  has  arisen  at  least 
in  part  from  the  lack  of  such  an  air- 
plane. Large  aircraft,  in  the  40-seat  to 
50-soat  range,  cannot  profitably  serve 
.small  cities.  With  low  levels  of  passen- 
ger demand,  no  airline  can  schedule 
more  than  a  flight  or  two  a  day  with  a 
large  airliner.  And  with  too  few  flights, 
subject  to  cancellation  if  too  few  reser- 
vations are  made,  demand  will  not  build 
up  to  a  point  where  a  large  passenger 
aircraft  would  be  required.  Less  service 
leads  to  less  demand,  and  finally,  in  an 
all-too-familiar  pattern,  to  cancellation 
of  routes. 

AK  UP-TO-DATX  DC-3  IS  WHAT  WE  NEED 

Mr.  President,  few  airplsmes  have  so 
captured  the  imagination  of  the  world 
as  Uie  DC-3.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  an  article  by  E.  J. 
Kahn.  Jr..  published  in  the  New  YoAer 
magazine  in  September  1960,  describing 
this  workhorse  of  the  skies,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MCINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  In 
these  days  of  concern  with  our  balance 
of  payments,  I  hardly  need  observe  that 
a  replacement  for  the  DC-3  would  be  a 
sizzling  export  item,  in  heavy  demand 
everywhere  in  the  less  settled  areas  of 
the  globe. 

Yet  a  further  opportunity  would  be  to 
help  develop  so-called  third-level  idr 
service.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  excellent  article,  from  the  September 
1963  Issue  of  the  New  Englander  maga- 
zine, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  This  article  de- 
scribes the  type  of  local  service  opera- 
tions, in  addition  to  those  of  regularly 
certified  carriers,  which  would  be  ex- 
panded if  we  had  such  an  airplane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  Sun- 
day s  New  York  Times  canied  an  excel- 
lent article  on  the  work  of  the  CAB  bi 
trying  to  develop  a  low-cost  small  air- 
craft for  this  purpose.  I  ask  unanlmouB 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
urgently  need  a  breakthrough  toward 
more  economical  operation  in  the  18- 
passenger  to  24-passenger  range.  I  hope 
the  CAB  and  the  FAA  will  provide  this 
breakthrough.  In  1958,  the  passage  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  provided  the 
basis  for  such  studies,  with  section  312 
empowering  the  Administrator  to  un- 
dertake or  contract  for  developmental 
work  for  Improved  aircraft,  aircraft  en- 
sines,  and  other  developments  wfalt^ 
offer  special  advantages  to  aeronautics. 
Originally,  of  course,  such  studies  were 


the  province  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics,  set  up  as 
early  as  1915.  Senator  Ralph  Flanders 
said.  In  1955: 

Tliere  la  not  an  airplane  flying  in  this 
country  today — certainly  not  a  military  one — 
the  design  of  which  does  not  depend  to 
some  degree  upon  the  scientific  Investiga- 
tions of  the  NACA. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  with  deep  en- 
thusiasm to  the  awakening  of  Interest  in 
small  airplane  development.  Capt. 
Roger  Crowley,  director  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Aeronautics  Commission,  has 
been  a  leader  in  this  field.  Work  now 
in  progress  should  be  intensified  and  ac- 
celerated to  bring  closer  the  day  when 
an  economical  and  reliable  replacement 
for  the  DC-3  will  take  to  the  skies.  On 
that  day,  Mr.  President,  we  will  take  a 
great  stride  in  developing  civil  aviation 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  world. 
ExHiBrr  1 
Excerpts  F«ok  New  YoaKEX 
(By  E.  J.   Kahn,  Jr.) 

Abroad,  far  more  than  here,  the  DC-3  is 
stUl  the  ubiquitous  workhorae  it  once  was, 
being  currently  in  harness  to  174  scheduled 
airlines  In  TO  nations.  (In  the  Nettierlands. 
Hungary,  and  Chile.  It  baa  been  depicted  on 
«tiiTpaii  stamps— an  honor  that  it  has  yet  to 
win  at  horns.)  A  British  magazine  also 
called  FU^t  calculated  last  year  that  the 
DC-8'8  operated  by  scheduled  airlines  came 
to  1.073.  "It  is  a  BOberlng  fact  that  ntimerl- 
cally  about  30  percent  of  the  world's  total 
transport  air  fleet  consists  oi  DC-S's."  this 
Flight  aaUL  Of  B6  airlines,  collectively  using 
69  makss  of  aircraft,  that  recently  reported 
on  their  coinings  and  goings  to  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Transport  Association,  a  trade 
group  with  headquarters  In  Montreal,  57 
lines  wen  flying  some  DC-3's,  whUe  3  addi- 
tional eompanles,  in  Poland  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, wan  flying  Russlan-bxUlt  copies  of  the 
DC-3.  Air  Ceylon's  equipment  consisted  of 
one  Super  Oonstellation  and  two  DC-S's.  Air 
Vietnam's  of  one  DC-4  and  six  DC-3's.  The 
Indian  Airllnas  Corp.  had  83  planes,  60  of 
them  DC-3'8.  For  Oaruda  Airlines,  In  Indo- 
nesia, it  was  30  DC-3's  out  of  a  fleet  of  39;  for 
Iranian  Airways,  10  out  of  17;  for  Jvigoelo- 
vensU  Aerotransport,  IS  out  of  32;  and  for 
Real  AeroTlas,  in  Brazil.  69  out  of  107.  To 
this  day.  quite  a  few  airlines — ^Transportes 
Agrees  Salvador  and  Llberlan  National  Air- 
ways among  them — own  nothing  but  DC-S's. 
There  Is  no  machine  other  than  a  DC-3  on 
which  one  can  now  take  a  scheduled  flight 
between — to  name  Just  a  few  of  countless 
routes  Great  Whale  and  Montreal.  Montreal 
and  ChlbofOganian.  Tebessa  and  B6ne,  Am- 
man and  Jedda,  Beirut  and  Aleppo,  Asmara 
and  Tals.  Abadan  and  Isfahan,  Quito  and 
Cuenea,  ABuncl6n  and  Curltiba,  Tegucigalpa 
and  La  Ceiba,  Vaasa  and  Turku.  Blackpool 
and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Jersey  and  Guernsey, 
Reykjavik  and  Egllsstadlr.  Granada  and 
Tangier,  Louren^  Marquee  and  Quelimane, 
Nlcoela  and  Tel  Aviv,  Vientiane  and  Luang- 
prabang,  X>]akarta  and  Surabaja.  Blak  and 
ICanokirari,  Brewanina  and  Coonamble,  and 
Patna  and  Katmandu.  An  editor  of  a  maga- 
zine called  Airlift  who  made  the  Patna- 
Katmandu  hop  by  Indian  Airlines  Corp. 
DC-S  not  long  ago  wrote  an  accoimt  of  the 
flight,  rhapeodlcally  headed,  'T>C-S  Bucks 
mmalaya  Peaks  To  Serve  Smiling  Nepalese." 
which  said  of  the  Katmandu  landing  faeill- 
tlee,  slgnlflcantly,  "The  alri>ort  Isn't  much 
to  brag  about,  but  It's  adequate  for  DC-3'b." 
•  •  •  •  • 

If  the  DC-3  is  already  a  grand  old  lady,  it 
Is  nonetheless  hazardovis  to  guess  at  how 
long  its  life  span  may  turn  out  to  be.     In 


1950,  the  magazine  Aero  Digest  asked 
rhetorically,  "Who  among  us  is  emboldened 
to  deny  that  the  DO-3  ■will  go  on  forever?" 
Just  what  constitutes  an  airplane  is  argu- 
able. Some  vintage  DC-3"8  have  had  over 
50  changes  of  engine,  and,  except  for  the 
fuselage,  little  Is  left  of  their  other  original 
parts,  either.  (In  the  DC-3's  defense,  of 
course,  It  can  be  pointed  out  that  every 
living  creature  Is  constantly  renewing  its 
cells.)  Last  year,  Southern  Airways  detected 
a  cracked  wing  bolt  in  one  of  its  DC-S's, 
and  sent  the  bolt  to  the  Douglas  Co.,  solicit- 
ing advice  as  to  the  cause  of  this  defect. 
Careful  examination  revealed  that  the  wing 
bolt  had  been  part  of  the  plane  when  It  was 
assembled,  22  years  earlier.  By  tracing  the 
plane  through  its  successive  owners,  the 
Douglas  people  established  that  the  bolt, 
which,  according  to  their  englneera.  had  a 
theoretical  life  of  16.000  hours  of  flight,  had 
actually  stood  up  for  64370  hours  and  63 
minutes.  "The  only  message  we  could  think 
of  to  send  Southern  was  'Congrattilations.'  " 
a  Douglas  engineer  said  later.  North  Cen- 
tral Airlines,  the  largest  of  the  U.S. 
feeders,  which  operates  out  of  Minneapolis, 
has  two  DC-3's  that  flew  50,000  hours  each 
for  Eastern  Air  Lines,  for  which  they  were 
biUIt,  in  1039,  and  that  have  racked  up 
20,000  hours  more  each  since  being  sold  to 
their  present  owner.  Togethw,  they  have 
flown  a  good  20  million  miles,  and  both  are 
Btlll  going  strong. 

The  DC-3,  of  course,  is  not  indestructible. 
Grace  Moore  was  killed  in  a  DC-3  crash,  and 
so  was  Carole  Lombard.  In  1949.  a  Canadian 
Paciflc  DC-3  earned  the  unsought  distinction 
of  being  the  flrst  airliner  to  be  blown  up 
In  flight,  when  a  man  who  hoped  to  collect 
Insurance  on  one  of  its  passengers — his 
wife — planted  a  bomb  in  it.  Generally, 
though,  the  DC-3  Is  both  hardy  and  resource- 
ful. In  fact,  one  DC-3  foiled  a  would-be 
murderer  when,  flying  across  Mexico,  it  sur- 
vived a  bomb  that  ripped  open  one  of  its 
gas  tanks;  it  landed  45  minutes  later,  and 
no  one  aboard  was  scratched.  (It  was 
through  Mexico's  bracing  skies,  too,  that  a 
hitchhiker  once  travelled  from  Torre6n  to 
Mexico  City,  a  3-hour  ride,  while  clinging 
to  a  DC-3'8  tail.) 

The  second  plane  to  land  at  the  South 
Pole  was  a  fancy  four-engine  Navy  craft;  it 
got  stuck  there,  and  couldn't  take  off  until 
a  DC-S  settled  alongside  with  some  spare 
parts.  A  few  years  ago,  another  DC-S  landed 
on  a  frozen  Quebec  lake.  The  ice  was  thin, 
and  the  plane  broke  through  and  sank.  The 
owner  despairingly  sold  what  he  assumed  was 
Its  carcass  to  the  flrst  bidder,  who  fldied  the 
plane  out,  drained  It,  started  the  engines, 
and  zoomed  away.  In  Bngland,  a  DC-3  onoe 
landed  on  the  roof  of  a  house  without  ap- 
preciably damaging  either  the  house  m-  itself. 
Many  pilots  regard  the  DC-3  as  an  excep- 
tionally forgiving  i>lane.  They  say  it  has  the 
knack  of  somehow  compensating  for  their 
errors.  Indeed,  some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to 
Insist  that  it  can  fly  all  by  Itself,  citing  as 
evidence  an  incident  that  took  plaoe  8  years 
ago  in  Missouri.  An  Air  Force  DC-S  ran  out 
of  gas,  and  the  pilot  and  crew  parachuted. 
Presently,  the  plane  landed  gently  in  a  field. 
The  only  damage  it  suffered  came  when,  as  it 
was  rolling  to  a  halt,  one  wing  hit  a  bale  of 
hay. 

In  the  air.  the  DC-3  has  weathered  some 
remarkable  wrmiches  and  tugs,  including  di- 
rect hits  by  lightning  bolts.  16-inch  naval 
shells,  and  kamlkaee  planes.  During  the 
war,  one  DC-3  pilot  whoee  plane  was  riddled 
by  antiaircraft  fire  decided  to  dltdi  It  In  a 
Paciflc  lagoon.  After  hitting  the  water,  the 
plane  bounced  60  feet  Into  the  air.  Heart- 
ened by  its  resUlency,  he  changed  his  mind 
and  flew  on  to  his  base.  Mora  recmtly.  a 
DC-3  ferrying  a  cargo  of  monkeys  from 
Pakistan  to  Morooeo  got  to  its  destiaatton 
even   though  several  monkeys   broka  loose 
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all  OT«r  th»  pilot's  compart- 

«V^"  playfully  pvUing  »t  the  oontroU. 
WlMD  a  DO-t  dow  eraah,  Um  reason  U  apt 
to  b*  that  Xhm  piMM  te  not  prMsurlaed,  which 
irtf^nr  that  It  ir*"'**^  be  flown  cctnfortably 
over  17.000  fMt  *n4  thus  may  bump  Into 
mountain*.  la  1M7,  however,  a  Frontier 
Airlines  DC-S.  In  torbulant  air  over  Arlaona. 
plummeted  4,000  fMt  and  scraped  a  bUl. 
which  sheared  la  fact  off  one  wing,  yet  the 
pUot  was  able  to  right  the  plane  and  get  It 
safely  hotne,  what*  he  laconically  reported. 
"Aircraft  settled  anoontrollably.  contacting 
west  slope  of  mountain  peak  on  my  left 
wing." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Bight  after  V-J  Day.  DC-3e  were  a  glut 
on  the  airplane  maifeai.  Many  ot  them  were 
abandoned— and  atJIl  stand  rusting — on  re- 
mote Paellle  baaaa,  DO-9ls  in  good  shape  were 
sold  as  surpliii  far  as  Uttle  as  $1,300.  and 
taeapadtated  oflMB far  as  little  as  9360.  (Some 
of  the  latter  w««  trucked  off  and  converted 
Into  homes.)  At  tha  time,  nearly  everybody 
la  aviation  assumad  that  the  E>C-3  was  all 
but  wMhed  up  ••  a  passenger  plane,  and  It 
was  then  that  l>m>g**«  stopped  manufactur- 
ing It.  The  company  tried  to  make  the  beet 
of  what  seemed  Ilka  a  bad  situation  by  In- 
troducing the  Super  DC-3 — a  plane  2%  feet 
longer  %**^^  th*  original  model,  and  Incor- 
porating various  Improvements,  which  In- 
CToeentl  the  crulatng  speed  to  around  240 
wi^»«i«  an  hour  with  a  load  of  over  30  paa- 
sangara.  Th*  oompany  promotlonally  ac- 
elalmad  tta  new  oMrlng  as  a  plane  "capable 
of  carrying  on  tndafatlgably  in  the  noble 
tradition  of  Its  fantotw  ancestor,"  but  despite 
t>»i»  hoopla,  and  a  transcontinental  sales 
Xaat  that  Donald  Douglas  himself  made  in  a 
Super  DC-8.  It  n*v*r  proved  to  be  all  that 
capable.  The  Navy  bought  100  of  the  planes. 
but  all  other  customers  together  ordered  a 
mare  10. 

In  the  mtfinUTT*.  the  famous  ancestor 
found  Itself  In  gradually  mounting  decnand. 
Its  relatively  lov  purchase  price  made  It 
eztremaly  attraettv*  to  ahoestrlng  entrepre- 
naurs  offering  modart  nonacheduled  air-coach 
transportation.  Oargo  carriers  found  It  ap- 
pealing, too— notahty  in  the  Antipodes.  Be- 
fore long.  XXT-S'S  war*  trundling  emigrants 
from  Italy  and  Cyprus  to  Australia,  beef 
from  Inland  AusCraUan  abattoirs  to  coastal 
porta,  and  sheep  from  Australia  to  grazing 
landa  In  New  Cinin**.  and  were  being  used 
to  spread  ferllll—  In  New  Zealand.  DC-3's 
were  frit>  b^ng  osed  to  harass  brown-tall 
moths  In  the  Unitsd  Statea  while  DC-S's  on 
skis  war*  patroUh^  th*  DBW  line,  and  DC-3's 
on  floata  were  wafting  flahermen  to  remote 
trout-paekad  lakaa.  DO-8's  ware  doing  every- 
thing, and  quit*  a  f*W  of  them  still  are. 

•  •  •  •  • 
■arly  this  year,  whan  a  new  one-and-a- 

half-mllllon-doUsr  eontrol  tower  was  opened 
at  the  Newark  Akport,  the  first  plane  to  be 
waved  aloft  from  It  was  a  DC-S.  the  property 
ot  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  That  same 
day.  the  eleotrloal  syatam  of  a  DC-S  carrying 
a  prof  ess!  ntisl  baaksCball  team  over  Iowa 
went  on  th*  hitnfc.  but  the  plane  made  a 
smooth  emerflmey  «y»««*'»«g  in  a  snow -covered 
comfleld.  Dougtas  Aircraft  employeee  now 
shuttle  back  and  forth  between  plants  at 
Santa  lionloa  and  Long  Beach  In  four  E>C-3's: 
th*  company,  wtalafe  no  longer  owns  even  one. 
charters  the**  fkom  an  airline  called  the 
Stewart  Air  Servlea,  and  at  night  the  four 
plan**— St*warr»  whol*  fleet— keep  In  trim 
by  h*"»ng  gamMsn  to  Las  Vegas  and  bcM:k. 
Although  16  y**n  have  passed  since  the 
Douglas  Oo.  turaad  out  its  last  DC-8.  it  made 
and  sold  a  —««*«■»  dollars'  worth  of  spfuv 
parts  for  the  pisnw  last  year.  Almost  every 
day,  the  Dou^a*  ofltoes  receive  an  order  for 
parts  frtm  son*  eurrant  DC-8  owners — Ma- 
layan Atrwaya,  pvhaps,  or  the  Royal  Nepal 


Airline,  or  an  American  buslnees  firm  that 
maintains  a  private  plane.  The  larger  cor- 
porations, like  the  larger  airlines,  have  lately 
been  turning  to  larger  planes,  but  the  exec- 
utive of  close  to  400  companies  that  can 
scarcely  be  called  small— among  them  Camp- 
bell Soup.  Abltlbl  Power  St  Paper.  Freeport 
Nickel.  Webb  A  Knapp.  Rockwell  Spring  & 
Axle.  Fort  Worth  Pipe  &  Supply,  and  North 
American  Ufe  and  Casualty  -stlU  Hy  In 
DC-3'8.  Some  of  these  are  elegantly  fitted 
out.  Houston  Lumber  has  one  with  mink- 
covered  doorknobs.  The  furniture  In  Alcoa's 
Is  all  of  gleaming  aluminum  A  rancher  In 
Texas,  one  of  dozens  of  Indlvldvmls  with  a 
DC-3  at  hla  beck,  has  upholstered  the  Interior 
of  his  In  unborn  calfskin  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  such  private  craft  to  be  fitted  out 
with  divans  and  dressing  rooms  and  picture 
windows  and  hl-fl  and  tape  recorders  and 
air-to-ground  phones  and  cedar  closets  and 
the  latest  electronic  equipment  and  fogproof. 
Iceproof .  blrdproof  windshields  and,  of  course, 
bars,  which  In  the  aircraft -trade  press  are 
called  refreshment  consolee.  Plllsbury  Mills 
has  equipped  Its  DC-3  as  a  laboratory  to  test 
the  qulck-rlslng  properties  of  biscuit  mix  at 
varying  heights,  and  a  number  of  other  firms 
use  the  planes  as  traveling  showroums.  In 
which  new  products  are  demonstrated  aloft 
to  customers  consoling  themselves  with  re- 
freahments. 

The  first  20  DC-3's  built  coet  American 
Airlines  1110,000  each  Today,  used  DC  3  s 
may  sell  for  as  much  as  t2«0,000.  and  one 
that  Is  fit  and  fitted  for  corporate  use  Is 
not  likely  to  fetch  less  than  a  $150,000.  As 
for  the  DO-3"8  owned  by  a  few  Middle  East 
sheiks,  who  fancy  studding  the  panelling 
with  precious  Jewels,  their  vsUue  Is  Impoe- 
slble  to  compute.  Even  the  dowdiest  old 
cargo-carrying  DC-3  cannot  be  bought  any- 
where In  the  world  for  much  under  •2«,000. 
and  In  this  country  the  minimum  market 
price  la  950,000 — a  substantial  appreciation 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  W.  S.  Shackleton. 
of  London,  a  leading  International  dealer  in 
used  planes,  who  ships  old  Aer  Llngus  E>C-  3's 
from  Ireland  to  Tanganyika  and  who  sold 
a  couple  of  DC-3"8  to  the  Sydney  Morning 
Herald  to  deliver  papers,  observed  recently 
that  the  DC-3  still  plays  the  most  significant 
role  of  all  In  the  used -plane  market 
•  •  •  •  • 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  E>C  3  has 
exerted  a  powerful  pull  on  man's  emotions. 
A  few  years  ago.  Donald  Douglas  got  a  nine- 
page,  alngle-spaced  letter  from  a  Canadian 
banker  who  had  been  a  wartime  wing  com- 
mander in  the  R-A.F.  At  the  age  of  20,  he 
wrote  Douglas,  be  had  traveled  from  Halifax 
to  Montreal  merely  to  gape  at  a  DC  3 — a 
beautiful  mechanical  beast,  he  called  It.  He 
had  at  once  fallen  for  the  beast,  and  on 
flying  aboard  It  as  a  passenger  had  found 
the  experience  "smooth  and  firm  and  straight 
and  level."  During  the  war.  he  had  flown 
a  DC-3  himself,  and  when  the  Japanese  de- 
stroyed It  on  the  ground,  he  was  heartsick 
"I  missed  her — as  a  person,  not  a  piece  of 
machinery. "  he  wrote.  "And  that,  to  a  driver 
who  gets  a  'right'  plane  In  hla  hands,  is  the 
spell  of  the  DC-3.  If  ever  an  Inanimate 
object  earned,  deserved,  and  received  the  love 
of  a  man.  your  DC-3  was  that  object.  In 
fact.  I.  and  probably  thousands  of  others, 
consider  It  callous  to  refer  to  her  as  'Inani- 
mate.' "  Douglas  was  touched  by  this  tee- 
tlmoiilal.  since  he.  too.  is  fonder  of  the  DC  3 
than  ot  any  other  Inammate  object  his  com- 
pany has  manufactured.  "The  Three  Is 
certainly  the  best  and  best-loved  airplane 
we've  ever  produced."  he  said  not  long  ago, 
speaking  like  a  father.  "But  the  circum- 
stances that  made  it  great  Just  happened. 
They  were  not  of  our  making  I  doubt 
whether  any  airplane  wUl  have  the  same 
Impact,  or  the  same  opportunity,  again." — 
E  J  Kahn,  Jr. 


ExHiBrr  a 

Third-Levil    Aviation:    Whxri    Do    We    Go 

FaoM  HXBZ? 

Flight  107.  all  Biz  passengers  safely 
strapped  In,  taxied  gracefully  toward  the 
broad  runway  at  Logan.  She  gilded  by  one 
of  American  Airline's  parked  Jets,  a  trim 
sardine  saluting  a  pregnant  whale,  and  an 
hour  later  touched  down  neatly  at  Nan- 
tucket 

She  was  an  Aero  Commander,  one  of  the 
modern  blue  and  white  fleet  of  fiedginf? 
National  Executive  Flight  Service,  a  small 
third  level  airline  with  big  ideas  about 
future   service    for   New   England. 

The  phrase  third  level  Is  awkward,  without 
much  meaning  for  thoee  outside  the  airline 
business  At  the  top  of  the  hierarchy  are 
the  big  boys,  the  so-called  trunkllnes 
They  Include  American,  Eastern.  National, 
United  and  TWA  and  so  on. 

Next  come  the  regional  or  local  lines,  of 
which  Mohawk  and  Allegheny  currently 
serve  New  England.  Unlike  the  trunk  car- 
riers, theee  get  Federal  subsidies  (together 
Mohawk  and  Allegheny  received  more  than 
$11  million  In  19«a),  but  national  policy 
seems  aimed  at  whittling  this  down  as  soon 
as  possible. 

At  the  bottom  In  size,  like  "Baby  Bear  "  in 
the  tale  of  "Goldilocks,"  come  the  third  level 
lines.  A  more  meaningful  label  might  be 
"scheduled  air  taxis  '" 

Unlike  the  bigger  carriers,  the  third-level 
lines  do  not  need  a  Government-granted 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity. They  can  fly  wherever  they  want 
They  do,  however,  need  an  air  tail  certifi- 
cate, under  a  separate  set  of  regulations 
monitored  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. 

FAA  checks  the  equipment  and  facilities 
of  these  small  lines:  goes  over  the  records 
of  the  personnel,  and  its  Inspectors  fly  over 
the  scheduled  routes  at  least  once  every  6 
months  with  the  pilot  In  command.  Unless 
there  are  special  dispensations,  a  copilot  is 
needed  during  bad  weather  operations 
Generally,  says  the  FAA,  the  third-level  car- 
rier safety  records  and  equipment  In  New 
Bngland  are  good 

FAA  has  been  besieged  to  loosen  up  on 
some  of  its  third-level  regulations,  but  so 
far  hasnt  made  any  sweeping  changes  In 
this  regard. 

At  this  writing  there  are  eight  third-level 
ventures  In  New  England.  Five  are  Massa- 
chusetts-based, and  Connecticut  has  three 
Some  of  these  are  less  than  a  year  old.  and 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  business  mortality  rate 
can  be  high. 

From  the  experience  of  the  eight  lines.  It 
can  be  deduced  that  such  service  must  fill 
a  need  where  regular  travel  is  not  satisfac- 
tory or  Is  slow;  or  the  third-level  plane  must 
connect  with  trunk  lines  at  a  major  airport, 
such  as  Boston's  Logan,  or  LaOuardla  or 
Idlewlld  in  New  York.  Mostly  Its  buslnesc 
is  seasonal. 

Even  now,  while  Northeast  still  supplies 
limited  service  to  smaller  New  Kngland  com- 
munities—albeit somewhat  reluctontly— 
the  consensus  Is  that  there  Is  a  real  need 
for  more  third-level  routes. 

Among  the  leading  forces  who  attest  the 
truth  of  this,  and  who  are  trying  to  imple- 
ment it.  is  Crocker  Snow,  the  Massachusetts 
Director  of  Aeronautics. 

Confronting  Northeast,  or  any  other  big 
airline  asked  to  serve  New  England.  Is  an 
Inescapable  elementary  fact:  This  region  has 
a  concentraUon  of  fairly  large  population 
centers — but  they  are  too  near  each  other. 
geographically. 

Short  hauls  are  the  bane  of  the  airlines; 
Just  as  they  have  been  to  the  rallroada 
Offsetting  this  In  minor  part  would  be  a 
sensible     grouping     of     regional     airports. 
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Medium-size  industrial  cities  might  not 
generate  enotigh  airline  trafllc  to  support  a 
big-plane  carrier,  but  It  might  b*  Just  th* 
thing  for  a  third-level  line. 

The  New  England  Council  conducted,  in 
June  1962.  an  experiment  serving  northern 
New  England.  A  consultant's  report  pro- 
pared  for  the  council  subsequently  declared 
that  there  are  14  potential  air  taxi  or  feeder 
service  routes  in  the  6-8tate  region.  It 
noted  that  six  of  these  were  already  In  serv- 
ice, mostly  south  of  Boston.  (Since  the 
writing  of  this  New  England  Council  report, 
some  of  the  six  have  bitten  the  economic 
dust,  while  new  ones  came  Into  being.) 

The  big  vacuimi  appears  to  be  in  north- 
ern New  England.  There  are  some  fairly 
obvious  factors  which  Will  help  shape  the 
future  of  air  service  in  this  thinly  popu- 
lated area.    They  include: 

The  probable  cutting  off  of  all  Boston  A 
Maine  Railroad  passenger  service  In  the  near 
future;  the  extension  ot  the  superexpress- 
ways.  interstate  routes  as  96,  93,  88,  and  91; 
the  possibility  of  the  granting  of  permis- 
sion to  the  third  level  lines  to  carry  maU 
as  a  source  of  revenue. 

There  are  others,  too:  The  relaxing  of 
FAA  regulaUons,  the  lifting  of  the  12.500- 
pound  maximum  weight  ceiling  set  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  and  perhaps  as  Im- 
portant as  any  of  these,  the  sincere  and 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  the  smaller 
communities  which  could  benefit  from  such 
service. 

Until  a  few  weeks  ago  there  might  have 
been  added  a  pair  of  irritations  for  the  two- 
thlrd-level  carriers  operating  out  of  east 
Boston.  National  Executive  Flight  Service, 
which  goes  to  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nan- 
tucket, and  thence  to  La  Ouardla:  and  the 
older  Boston-Provlncetown  Air  Lines,  griped, 
with  Justification,  that  the  Massachusetts 
Port  Authority  forced  them  to  locate  out  in 
left  field,  far  from  the  convenient  center  of 
the  passenger  terminal  area.  Also,  that 
their  landing  fees  of  $3  each  w«re  too  high. 

Thanks  to  a  campaign  by  the  New  England 
Council  and  others,  the  port  authority  has 
cut  the  landing  fee  in  half,  and  given  the 
two  small  carriers  nearly  ideal  locations, 
plump  In  the  middle  of  the  busy  section — 
where  passengers  have  easy  transfer  access 
to  the  trunkllnes. 

Logan.  Incidentally.  Is  home  base  for  sev- 
eral helicopter  taxi  outfits.  One  of  these, 
Carson  Helicopter  of  New  England,  Inc..  en- 
gaged from  April  to  June  1963  in  scheduled 
service  (three  dally  flights)  to  Manchester, 
Concord,  and  Claremont,  N.H.,  using  three 
twin -engine  conventional  planes. 

Richard  Carson,  a  former  Pennsylvanlan 
who  C8m:ie  here  via  Harvard  College,  says  the 
venture  lost  money,  and  he  would  not  try  it 
again  with  flxed-wlng  aircraft.  His  firm  con- 
centrates now  exclusively  on  contract  work 
with  helicopters.  Carson  does  think,  how- 
ever, that  short-haul  'copter  service  to  down- 
town Boston  still  offers  an  opportunity. 

To  prove  that  helicopters  can  survive  in 
the  helicopter  taxi  business,  serving  the  area 
encompassed  by  Route  128.  is  Massachusetts 
Helicopter  Airlines.  Inc.  Its  president,  Allan 
D  Russell,  reports  that  his  half-hourly  serv- 
ice between  Logan  and  Hanscom  Airport  in 
Bedford,  with  stops  as  necessary  at  numerous 
heiistops,"  has  drawn  encouraging  response, 
and  there  Is  a  chance  of  expansion  to  other 
major  urban  areas.  Russell  describes  the 
tnusiness  as  a  "scheduled  shuttle  service." 

One  of  the  undeniably  successful  third- 
level  carriers  Is  Yankee  Airlines,  which  sched- 
ules three  flights  each  weekday  between 
Plttsfield  and  LaOuardla.  John  Beaton, 
Yankee's  president,  got  his  big  chance  when 
Northeast  dropped  Plttsfleld  service  In  March 
1962  Mohawk  had  cut  out  of  Plttsfleld  some 
months  earlier. 

Yankee  uses  three  nine-pa ssengw  De- 
HavlUand  Doves,  a  reliable  British  plane  with 
two  engines.    Initially  General  Electric,  with 


its  Mg  Plttsfleld  InstaUation,  was  the  source 
for  much  of  Yankee's  business.  Since  he 
began  **rly  In  1962,  says  Heaton,  the  idea 
has  caught  on  with  other  business  clients 
and  now  things  are  reaUy  lo<Alng  up. 

In  Its  first  IB  months.  Yankee  boarded 
6.731  passengers.  There  are  12  full-time  em- 
ployees (for  both  Yankee  and  Its  older  parent 
firm,  Oreylock  Alrvirays).  Only  recently  the 
OAB  granted  Yankee  the  right  to  carry  air- 
mail between  Plttsfleld  and  New  York.  Says 
Heaton,  "We  don't  plan  on,  and  aren't  asking 
for,  any  subsidy." 

Outlooks  BO  sanguine  are  not  shared  by 
others.  Some  who  took  a  fling  at  third-level 
operations  in  the  past,  some  now  in  It,  and 
others  who  might  be  tempted,  feel  It  is  too 
marginal  a  venture;  they  could  not  make  it 
pay  without  public  help  from  some  source — 
call  It  "subsidy"  or  what  you  will. 

National  Executive  Flight  Service's  presi- 
dent, Joseph  C.  Whitney,  which  took  on  the 
task  of  serving  a  190-mlle  northern  New  Eng- 
land route  in  1962 — after  the  New  England 
Council's  1 -month  experiment — takes  the 
view  that  no  large  carrier  wants  to  serve  that 
area  on  its  own;  and  neither  do  those  of  the 
Allegheny  and  Mohawk  size,  "unless  they  are 
pushed  into  it." 

National  Executive  Flight  Service  has  an 
excellent  fleet  of  small  planes.  But  Whitney 
feels  that  CAB's  weight  limitation  of  12,500 
potinds  hurts.  He  would  like  to  add  some- 
thing like  the  old,  reliable  DC-3  or  a  Martin 
202. 

Whitney's  line  duplicates  in  part  some  of 
Northeast's  service  to  the  Islands.  It  charges 
more  than  Northeast,  but  offers  a  more  fre- 
quent schedule.  Reportedly  National  Execu- 
tive Flight  Service  and  Northeast  get  along 
fairly  well,  with  National  Executive  Flight 
Service  handling  overflow  during  the  peak 
sunmier  weekends. 

But  as  with  so  many  of  the  others.  National 
Executive  Flight  Service  looks  toward  charter 
and  contract  business  for  its  real  year-round 
broad  and  butter.  Charter  revenue  this  year 
U  double  that  of  1962. 

National  Executive  Flight  Service's  third- 
line  neighbor  at  Logan,  John  Van  Arsdale's 
Provlncetown-Boston  Airline,  carries  about 
10.500  passengers  yearly.  Van  Arsdale,  who 
iB  optimistic  about  futvu-e  potential,  claims 
his  firm  is  New  England's  biggest. 

But  even  he  concedes  that  without  several 
Bid*  ventures,  including  a  star  route  and  mall 
contract  with  the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
hauling  of  passengers  alone  between  Boston 
and  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod  would  not  pay.  In 
the  winter  months  nearly  the  whole  opera- 
tion moves  to  the  wealthy  resort  town  of 
Naples,  Pla.,  where  scheduled  flights  are  made 
to  Miami,  98  miles  away. 

It  Is  only  45  air  miles  to  Provincetown 
from  Boston,  and  Van  Arsdale's  fleet  of  flve 
twln-engtne  planes  do  it  In  20  minutes. 
This  is  as  good  an  Illustration  as  any  of  the 
fact  that  the  oddities  of  New  England  geogra- 
phy can  provide  a  basis  for  a  third-level  air- 
line. No  other  public  transportation  serves 
Provincetown  directly;  even  the  bus  pas- 
sengers from  Boston  must  change  at  Hyannls. 
The  New  Haven  gave  up  hauling  passengers 
there  many  bankrupt  months  ago. 

Also  flitting  around  the  cape  area  is  the 
solidly  established  Cape  &  Islands  Flight 
Service.  Inc.  Its  president,  George  E.  Par- 
menter,  began  flying  newspapers  to  the 
Islands  from  Hyannls  in  the  early  1950's. 
Today,  although  newspapers  are  a  relatively 
minor  Item,  Nantucketers  still  fondly  refer 
to  It  as  "the  paper  plane." 

Winter  sees  two  flights  scheduled  dally, 
and  no  less  than  seven  trips  dally  to  Nan- 
tucket in  the  sununer.  Last  year  the  pas- 
senger totals  ran  to  nearly  11,000.  George 
Parmenter  figures  to  make  a  go  of  it  without 
subsidies.  "The  operation  must  be  self-sup- 
porting," he  says — and  he  intends  to  prove  it. 

Wiggins,  based  at  Norwood  Airport,  has 
long  been  a  household  name  In  the  air  taxi 


and  charter  business.  Like  Cast  Coast  Air- 
ways, at  Bedford.  Mass..  it  goes  the  whole 
bit  by  offering  transportation  in  addition  to 
flight  instruction,  aircraft  sales  and  service 
and  the  maintenance  and  repairs  necessary 
at  airfields. 

Newest  entry  In  the  third -level  sweepstakes 
in  Massachusetts  is  Colony  Air  Lines  which 
has  three  flights  each  weekday  between 
Fitchburg,  Worcester,  and  LaOuardla.  George 
Vine,  a  48-year-old  New  Yorker,  who  Is  the 
entrepreneur,  uses  eight-passenger  Beech- 
crafts. 

One  of  the  busier  regional  air  taxis — al- 
though not  on  regular  schedules — is  Newport 
(R.I.)  Air  Park.  Its  splffy  fleet  of  Aero  Com- 
manders h&a  carried  such  notables  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  his  wife's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hugh  Auchincloss,  and  a  host  of  other 
notables — ^business  VIP's,  diplomats,  interna- 
tional spco'tsmen. 

Robert  F.  Wood,  Newport  Air  Park's  presi- 
dent, notes  that  in  the  4-month  1962 
Bimuner  period  it  carried  nearly  6,000  pas- 
sengers and  2,200  pounds  of  cargo.  The 
latter  included  living  and  dead  stretcher 
cases,  monkejrs,  donkeys,  penguins  and  ducks. 

The  southern  New  England  shoreline  has 
also  witnessed  other  activity  with  smaller 
scheduled  air  taxis.  An  outfit  calling  itself 
Bl-Alr  shuttles  between  Trumbull  Airport  at 
New  London  and  Block  Island.  The  1962 
peak  occurred  In  August,  with  94  flights,  all 
with  an  Aero  Commander. 

Another  Trumbull  Airport  third -level  car- 
rier is  Pilgrim  Airlines,  which  has  two 
round  trips  dally  to  Idlewlld.  Even  in  the 
winter  months  of  December  through  Febru- 
ary, it  carried  666  passengers  and  3,400 
pounds  of  freight. 

A  native  Block  Islander.  Melville  Frazler, 
also  flies  from  that  island  to  Westerly.  Rl. 
His  three  planes  have  no  schedule,  but  seem 
to  make  at  least  as  many  trips  as  does  sched- 
uled Bl-Air. 

New  Haven  Airways  runs  tvro  dally  flights 
to  Idlevtrild  from  New  Haven,  and  anticipates 
an  expcmsion  of  service. 

Third  level  airline  operations  seem  dormant 
in  northern  New  England  now.  Some  air 
taxi  and  charter  operators,  like  Harold  W. 
Buker,  Jr.,  at  North  Springfield,  Vt.,  aver  that 
some  activity  of  this  genre  "wiU  be  absolutely 
essential  to  the  economic  vrolfare  erf  this 
whole  area."  Buker's  outfit,  with  6  planes 
and  10  fvUl-tlme  employees,  carried  2371  pas- 
sengers in  1962. 

Others,  such  as  F.  M.  Greenvrood  at  Rut- 
land Airways  in  North  Clarendon,  Vt.,  do  a 
substantial  amount  of  survey  work  for  tim- 
ber and  marble  quarry  outfits.  At  the  Au- 
gusta. Maine,  airport,  a  two-place  helicopter 
owned  by  Maine  Helicopters.  Inc.,  performed 
yeoman  tasks  for  the  gigantic  Telstar  project 
at  Andover,  Maine,  in  1962.  Once,  early  In 
the  construction  program,  the  inflated  dome 
covering  the  tracking  station's  huge  antenna 
developed  a  rip — near  the  top.  The  ground 
crew  was  hard  put  to  get  up  and  fix  it.  The 
helicopter  managed  to  carry  a  steeplejack 
up  to  make  the  repairs. 

Not  all  of  the  lines  cm-  services  have  been 
listed  here.  There  are  others,  at  Providence, 
Portland.  Hartford,  and  so  on.  But  from  the 
volume  of  passengers  now  being  carried  it's 
clear  that  New  England's  third  levelers  are 
performing  a  useful  transportation  service: 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  doing  this  with- 
out subsidy  is  especially  pleasing  to  New 
Englanders.  So  far,  however,  they  have  only 
survived  and  prospwred  in  areas  where  there 
is  a  great  advantage  In  time  between  what 
they  offer  and  other  forms  of  transportation, 
plus  a  substantial  amount  of  trafDc.  How 
can  we  get  this  tjrpe  of  air  service  extended 
to  economically  less  attractive  parts  of  New 
England? 

Airmail  will  help  both  the  operators' 
pocketbook  and  the  public  business.  Now 
that  the  pattern  has  been  set  by  Yankee  Air- 
lines It  should  be  studied  at  other  places. 
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'  RMit*  klriBaU  oontimeta  would  b*  eren 

all  prvoalum  mukU. 

I  air.  ftM  «ta«.  aad  BMrapapara. 

_.i  •■  If  tofialMllMi  is  uiuiwry  to  maks 

gMMrallf  MMOabto  1b  !«•«  Bnglaikd. 

The  Post  oaoe  Dtpartment  artd  tlk«  CAB  ar* 
TP<ff>nn  on  thla  m4  ■booM  b*  encouraged, 
or  vital  Importaaa*  U  Um  quatlty  d  th« 
atrports  to  ba  OHd.  Aeeeptabia  serrle*  must 
ba  dcfwndabla,  «hlah  aaaana  that  oxtUjing 
aiiporta  hava  to  ba  a^MltJ|J<d  tor  bad  weatber 
oparaUona  aa  ara  tlM  big  city  tertnlnala. 
Fortunately,  scaled-down  versiur.s  of  the 
▼ary  azpezMlva  laiya  airport  electronic  and 
optlaal  gear  win  da.  lUioa  aman  airplanes 
ara  leaa  damaiMllnc  tliaii  big  ones.  Tbe  New 
■».gi«»Mi  stataa  ara  tfotng  mxKb  to  All  a 
PMeral  void  in  tlUa  raapact. 

And  parlMipa  mnat  tmportant  of  an  U  a 
laeaptlva  attltula  an  tHa  part  of  tba  Oow- 
emmant  agendaa  vhlch  ragolata.  and  the 
vUdi  aan  bOHflt  from,  air  trana- 
J^  -rmmr  afrplaaaa.  Tbla  looka 
;  far  aaaBy  eoaunvBlUaa 
«%lcb  flWBBoft  IM^B  to  ttl  tbe  aaany  aaata 
«ba  major  atflliw  h«f«  to  aarry  around  to 
frntmy  their  tovUt-la 


(Prom  the  New  Tork  Ttmea,  Sept.  I,  1M3] 
Kxw  Puufs  UMiB  VQB  Local  Roorxa — Low- 

Coaz  tftOO/WO  4f— ^»—  Aovocatxd  bt  CAB 

WASHXNOTOif.  Aosoat  ai. — Forty  years  ago 
tba  nation  was  toM  M  naadad  a  good  fr-eent 
e%ar. 

Today.  It  la 
•OMiOOO  alrtbMr. 

Ttta  Ohrll  Aflraaaatlca  Board  tbla  year  Is 
paying  13  local  aarrlca  atrllnsa  mora  than 
$tO  — "M""  to  awa  fwrtmUmr  conununltles 
that  ito  not  |Mo»Ma  suActent  traAe  to  be 
proAtable. 

^wtA  tba  Board  batta^aa  tbat  It  could  cut 
this  aubaldy  bill  by  having  thoaa  airlines 
opsrata  a  traaapott  that  would  be  cheaper 
to  boy  and  etaaapsrtofly. 

The  ao-callad  "alrttnaa  of  main  atreet" 
aarea  the  amall-tfttir  markat  with  three  basic 
typaa  at  equtpnaath  meh  inherently  ansatta- 
factory  for  tha  Johw  Thay  fly  modem  prop- 
Jat  P-ara.  poatwar  twla-anclna  CXinTsirs  and 
Martins,  or  tha  baJotad  ohaolete  DO-^. 

Tha  troabia  wtth  tha  F-aT*a  Oonvalrs  and 
Martina  la  that  tha^  an  too  big  for  many  of 
tha  cMlaa  thay  aarva.  It  makaa  httla  aoo- 
nomlc  aensa  to  oparata  a  sa-paaaangar  Oon- 
Ti^  or  a  40>-paaaHi«ar  P-37  or  Martin  Into  a 
atmlty  thak  ia  locky  to  board  6  passen- 
I  dally. 


told  It  needs   a   good 


Tha  French  bava  a  smaller  airliner  wtth 
nuiny  of  the  daatrad  oharacterlattcs.  tha  Nord 
a«3.  but  thla  araft  has  a  direot  operaUng 
cost  of  90  aeaits  a  mile. 

Thercfora  It  doea  not  meet  a  prime  req- 
ulstta  of  both  a  transport  ao  Inexpensive 
to  fly  that  It  could  break  evan  or  make  a 
little  money  serving  low-traflte  comm unities. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  been 
conducting  aertous  studies  of  the  DC- 3  re- 
placement problem.  It  has  talked  with  more 
than  25  manuTacturera  both  here  and  abroad. 
FYom  all  these  studies  the  Board  got  thU 
sad  news: 

THklng  Into  consideration  all  factors  un- 
der a  manufacturers  control— such  as  de- 
velopment costs,  fuel  consumption,  mainte- 
nance, and  overhaul  Intervals,  the  price  of 
parts  and  depraclatlon— there  Is  no  present 
way  to  build  an  18-  to  24-paaaenger  airliner 
that  would  aall  for  leas  than  tdOO.OOO  and 
aUn  have  direct  operating  costs  even  aa 
good  aa  the  DC-3's  71  cenu  a  mile. 

The  lowest  figure  given  the  Board  for  op- 
erating costs  was  W  cents,  the  highest  glS* 

The  Board  concedes  that  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Federal  Government  to  under- 
writ*  part  of  the  development  costs  for  a 
Jet-age  DC-3.  Just  as  It  Is  doing  for  the 
superaonlc   transport 

A  ntimber  of  aviation  experts  would  rather 
see  the  $750  million  Federal  Investment  in 
a  supersonic  airliner  going  Instead  toward 
an  alrcrnft  for  which  there  Is  an  obvious 
need. 


A  reemt  CAB  atDdy  of  more  than  88.000 
leeal  serrlea  flight  dapartures  showed  that 
tha  small  eoumtmltlaa  sridoan  need  a  plane 
capaMa  of  earrytnc  mora  than  34  passengns. 
One  statlstle  waa  aiartling  76  percent  of  the 
tfapartnraa  had  19  or  fewer  passengers. 

Tha  troubla  wtth  tha  smaller  DO-8  Is  alra- 
pty  Its  age.  It  aoofea  71  cents  a  mile  to  fly. 
IflatBtenanca  and  spare  parta  for  a  plane 
designed  In  1085  ara  expensive. 

What  the  local  aw  ilea  airlines  would  like 
to  a  modem  piano  ahoot  the  alae  of  a  DC-S. 
aalllBg  for  around  a  half-mllllon  dollars. 
The  Assoelatloa  of  Local  Transport  Airlines 
had  a  spaelal  eeonlttaa  draw  up  speclflca- 
tk»8  for  a  DO-S  raptecement. 

7%e  commlttoo  called  for  a  plane  that 
eotild  carry  18  Baaaainma  and  baggage  plxu 
1,000  pounds  ei  cargo,  operate  on  a  9J00- 
foot  runway,  Itf  BOO  mUea  nonstop  or  through 
three  stope  with  a  fnU  payload  without  re- 
ftxcltng,  have  an  apffroaeh  speed  of  only  00 
mflea  an  hour,  cmlaa  at  least  900  miles  an 
hour  and  eost  only  40  cants  a  mile  to  Ay. 

MOMS  DM  OaaWIMC  BOASO 

Not  a  siagfte  UA  manufacturer  has  such 
aa  alrllnar  «■  tho  dnwtag  board  although 
tha  aurket  poliMMal  to  enormous.  Tbe 
loaal  aervftoa  atrllnaa  alone  stlU  operate  nearly 
300  DC-3'a. 


THE    PORTSMOUTH    NAVAL 
SHIPYARD 

Mr.  McINTYRK.  Mr.  President,  the 
naval  shipyards  constitute  an  essentlid 
element  In  the  Nation's  preparedness. 
The  postwar  years  have  placed  ujxin  the 
UjS.  Navy  heavy  demands  for  worldwide 
readiness  and  the  flexibility  which  aimed 
conflict  under  modem  conditions  would 
require.  Let  us  remember  that  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  the  strife  in  Laos,  and  the 
confrontation  In  Cuba  were  resolved  only 
because  the  Navy  was  at  hand  with  ap- 
propriate forces. 

Tbe  naval  shipyards  have  a  real  part 
to  play  in  guaranteeing  this  readineas 
■ad  bnlkilng  the  required  features  into 
naval  vessels.  For  this  reason,  the  Navy 
must  be  determined  to  maintain  all  naval 
shlj>yards  at  the  best  possible  levels  of 
performance.  This  means  highly  sUlled 
management,  up-to-date  machinery,  sta- 
ble workloads,  and  a  host  of  other  meth- 
ods, such  as  training. 

The  Plying  A  magazine,  published  by 
the  Aeroquip  Corp  .  of  Jackson.  Mich., 
recently  described  one  such  training  pro- 
gram at  the  Portsmouth.  NJI..  Naval 
Shipyard.  Without  this  splendid  con- 
centration of  skills,  there  could  have 
been  no  attack-type  submarines.  These 
versatile  and  highly  sophisticated  weap- 
ons are.  however.  "Portsmouth's  Proud 
Line. "  as  the  title  of  the  article  makes 
plain.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
description  of  Portsmouth's  relentless 
drive  for  quality  in  marine  construction 
be  printed  in  the  Rscord  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
PoaTSMOCTH  a  Paouo  Ljni    Bi;uj>ino  Quautt 

I*rro  ScBMAAiNss  Is  a  Wat  or  Lite  at  This 

OasAT  Naval  Shift aso 

Eaxly  last  year  a  group  of  Navy  apecUllstfi 
from  throughout  the  subtnartne  fleet  re- 
ported to  the  V  S    Naval  Shipyard  In  Ports- 


mouth. IfJI..  to  attend  a  new  and  un- 
usual achool — one  devoted  oomptotcly  to 
tha  study  of  flsxible  marine  piping.  For 
a  solid  week  they  studlad  tha  IdantlfloaUon 
of  tha  many  typaa  of  hoaa  and  flttlnga;  how 
to  aHsenible  and  Inspect  them  properly: 
how  to  Install  them:  and  how  to  test 
them  properly.  Upon  graduation  each 
man  recetved  a  certificate  proclaiming  his 
competence  in  the  field  of  flexible  piping 
knowledge. 

The  algnlflcant  thing  about  the  achool  Is 
that  It  reveals  how  extensive  the  use  of 
flexible  marine  piping  has  become  In  sub- 
marine applications.  VlrtusOly  unheard  of 
as  recenUy  as  15  years  ago.  and  still  regarded 
as  rather  experimental  even  6  years  ago. 
flexible  marine  piping  Is  now  used  exten- 
sively, and  la  of  crltlcail  Importance  In  the 
Navy's  -and  Portsmouth's — relentless  drive 
fur  quality  In  submarine  construction.  In 
fact,  tbe  flexible  piping  assemblies  installed 
on  a  submarine  now  get  aa  much  engineer- 
ing attention  as  the  pumps  and  other  equip- 
ment they  serve.  On  a  auboaarlne  every  com- 
poikent  la  Important,  and  flexible  marine 
piping  Is  especially  so  because  of  the  Increas- 
InK  need  for  aonnd  attenuation  (reduction) 
and  vibration  control.  Today'a  silent  aerv- 
loe  has  to  be  quieter  than  ever,  and  flexible 
marine  piping  la  helping  to  achieve  that 
and. 

The  PorUmouth  Naval  Shipyard  la  an  ap- 
propriate aettlng  for  theae  changes  in  the 
status  of  flexible  marine  piping,  for  the 
Shipyard  Is  a  world  leader  In  submarine 
technology.  Alnaost  as  old  as  the  Navy  De- 
partment Itself.  Portsmouth  was  established 
In  1800.  It  has  grown  progressively  as  the 
Navy  baa  progressed  from  sails  to  steam  and 
from  ateam  to  atones.  lU  proud  line  of 
aubmarlnea  began  In  1917  with  tha  launch- 
ing of  the  Lr-8.  which  waa  followed  by  eight 
more  undersea  craft  In  2  years.  And  be- 
tween 1918  aixi  1941.  more  than  30  addi- 
tional submarines  were  built  at  Portsmouth, 
each  Improved  as  a  result  of  lessona  learned 
from  the  aarUer  ones.  By  1941.  Portsmouth 
had  perfected  a  number  of  Important  sub- 
marine developmanta,  auch  aa  all-welded 
ateel  bulla.  Thua.  lU  "know-how"  waa  ready 
to  be  put  to  work  In  a  big  way  during  World 
War  II.  when  employment  reached  20.000 
and  a  total  of  75  advanced  fleet-type  aub- 
marlnes  were  buUt.  On  a  alngle  memorable 
day  In  1944 — January  27 — no  leaa  than  four 
new   subs   were   launched. 

Since  World  War  II.  Portsnujuth  has  devel- 
oped and  built  many  pioneering  subaMulnes 
auch  as  UBS.  Albaeore  In  1963  with  lu  radi- 
cal streamlined  hull.  U.8.8.  Barbel  In  1969. 
first  of  the  superqulet  high  apeed  dlesel  subs, 
and  UBS.  DolpMn.  a  research  vehicle  capa- 
ble of  diving  to  extraordinary  depths,  still 
under  construction.  In  addition  to  many 
conventional  submarlnea,  the  shipyard  also 
completed  the  Polarla-carrylng  UB.S.  Abrs- 
ham  Lincoln.  In  1961.  and  has  two  others  of 
a  more  advanced  type  of  fleet  ballistic  mlaaUe 
aubmarlnea  now  under  construction.  An- 
other leader  In  submarine  technology  Is  the 
Electric  Boat  Dlvlalon  of  General  I>ynamlcs 
In  Qroton.  Conn.  EB.  hsia  also  played  a  ma- 
jor role  In  the  development  of  modem  under- 
sea weapons,  particularly  the  Polaris  sub- 
nuirlnes. 

It  was  In  fact  the  very  success  of  the  Po- 
larla  weapon  aystem  which  created  a  new 
challenge  for  Portsmouth.  The  Invulnerabil- 
ity and  enomious  power  of  Polarla  posed  a 
duncult  question:  Is  there  any  practical 
defense  f  The  answer  waa  that  probably  the 
b»t  defense  agalnat  a  Polarla-type  weapon 
system  at  aea  waa  a  good  offense  In  the  form 
of  a  fl«et  of  highly  developed  attack-type 
submarines.  And  the  prime  design  respon- 
sibility for  thU  weapon  was  assigned  to 
Portsmouth. 

All  of  ths  accumulated  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  40  years  have  been  poured  Into 
the  dealgn  of  a  new  clasa  of  nuclear- powered 
attack   submarines,  whose  primary  function 
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l8  to  seek  out  and  destroy  aggreBsor  subma- 
rines. The  first  submarine  of  thU  new  clasa 
was  buUt  at  Portsmouth  in  1961;  two  others 
are  already  in  aervloe,  and  several  more  In 
the  class  are  under  construction  at  Ports- 
mouth. _,^^ 
At  Portsmouth,  the  quality  starts  with 
quality  dealgn.  An  experienced,  complete  de- 
sign engineering  staff  is  constantly  seeking 
new  and  better  materials,  processes,  and  com- 
ponents, to  meet  the  challenges  posed  by 
ever-lncretkslng  operational  needs. 

It  all  began  in  the  early  1960'8  when  the 
need  for  sound  attenuation  and  vibration 
conuol  became  critical.  A  noUy  submarine 
has  two  strikes  against  It:  (1)  it  can  easily 
be  heard  by  an  enemy  at  great  distance  and 
(3)  Its  own  sound-powered  detection  equip- 
ment (sonar)  Is  less  efficient.  These  can  be 
fatal  defects. 

A  search  for  the  sources  of  sound  on  sub- 
marines showed  that  much  of  it  arises  in 
auxiliary  systems  components  auch  aa 
pumps,  actuatora,  and  other  rotating  ma- 
chinery. One  approach  was  to  mount  these 
components  reslllently;  another  was  to  add 
extra  sound  Insulation.  These  both  helped. 
But  frequently  the  rigid  pipes  serving  the 
components  would  act  as  vibration  and 
sound  transmitters  or  even  worse,  as  ampli- 
fiers. Solution:  flexible  pipes.  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard  engineers  propKJsed  using  re- 
inforced rubber  hose  lines  Instead  of  steel 
pipe  In  critical  systems,  and  the  results  were 
dramatic.  There  was  a  very  significant  drop 
in  the  noise  leveU  of  systems  using  fiexlble 
piping.  Working  closely  with  Portsmouth 
designers.  Aeroquip  engineers  have  learned 
how  to  provide  the  most  effective  sound 
attenuation  in  all  the  vital  fluid  systemB 
aboard  a  submarine. 

On  the  new  attack  submarines,  fiezible 
piping  Is  used  in  many  fiuid  systems.  Aero- 
quip Is  the  major  supplier  of  fiexlble  piping 
In  Portsmouth  designed  submarlnea.  Theae 
include  pneumatic  lines  for  the  high  prea- 
sure  air  systems,  llnea  for  lube  oil.  ballast 
tank  blowing,  fresh  and  salt  water,  steam. 
electronic  cooling,  and  the  CO,,  scrubber 
system.  The  last  system  makes  possible 
long  \inderwater  cruising  by  continuously 
removing  carbon  dioxide  from  the  sulnna- 
rines  atmosphere  and  replacing  It  with 
oxygen.  Overall,  Aeroquip  Flexible  Piping 
on  the  typical  nuclear  submarine  is  called 
upon  to  handle  operating  pressures  from 
high  vacuum  to  several  thouaand  P8I,  with 
diameters  ranging  from  one-quarter  inch 
through  6  inches. 

Aside  from  the  prime  design  goal  of  sound 
attenuation,  flexible  piping  offers  several  im- 
porUnt  secondary  l>eneflts.  One  benefit  is 
that  components  Isolated  by  fiexlble  piping 
last  longer  and  work  lietter  because  of  re- 
duced vibration.  Another  is  that  flexible 
piping  Is  often  much  easier  to  install  and 
maintain,  because  It  bends  easily.  And  an- 
other, reusable  fittings  allow  emergency  re- 
placement of  hose  to  be  made  at  sea  without 
special   skills  or  equipment. 

At  PorUmouth,  the  path  of  a  piping  as- 
sembly from  the  design  engineers  mind  to 
Installation  on  the  submarine  Is  an  eight- 
step  plan  with  tight  IBM  card  control  at 
every  stage  from  Initial  planning  through 
procurement.  Installation,  and  final  inspec- 
tion. This  system  allows  full  knowledge  and 
control  of  every  Item  on  the  submarine. 
Considering  that  the  typical  attack  sub  uses 
hundreds  of  fiexlble  piping  assemblies  and 
many  thousands  of  other  components, 
elaborate  and  precise  control  Is  clearly 
necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  procurement  sequence, 
there  Is  an  overall  engineering  design  con- 
trol system.  This  system  also  uses  IBM 
cards,  with  a  microfilm  drawing  of  each  com- 
ponent on  each  card.  When  dealgn  obangea 
occur,  as  they  often  do,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  locate  the  parts  affected  and  update  the 
cards.     Duplicate  sets  of  the  flexible  piping 


cards  and  niicrofllm  readout  equipment  are 
maintained  in  the  design  division,  the  hose 
assembly  area,  the  supply  area,  and  the  In- 
spection division.  Thus,  complete  engineer- 
ing detail  is  quickly  available  and  constantly 
kept  current  in  all  the  key  locations. 

With  the  flexible  piping  concept  fully 
established,  the  need  arose  for  making  sure 
that  the  assemblies  would  receive  proi>er 
maintenance  in  the  fleet.  Hence  the  fluid 
piping  school  was  launched  at  Portsmouth's 
piping  shops  as  a  special  section  of  the  shop. 
The  ahop  maintains  a  full  school  curriculum 
and  stUi  carries  out  a  full  schedule  produc- 
ing assemblies  for  new  construction  and  re- 
placing of  old  assemblies. 

The  school  has  graduated  over  50  men  so 
far,  and  the  rate  will  probably  Increase.  In 
this  way,  the  fieet  U  assured  of  a  steady 
supply  of  men  knowledgeable  In  the  mainte- 
nance at  fiexlble  piping  assemblies.  It  Is  an- 
other <rf  Portsmouth's  ways  of  assuring  that 
the  quality  built  into  Its  subs  at  the  ship- 
yards will  continue  to  receive  quality  main- 
tenance in  the  fieet. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
work  force  at  the  naval  shipyards  is  an 
asset  of  untold  value  In  troubled  times. 
In  the  seacoast  region  of  New  Hampshire, 
where  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard 
is  located,  24  new  Industries  have  located 
In  the  last  5  years.  These  Industries  are 
technically  advanced  and  widely  diversi- 
fied, relying  upon  the  reputation  of  New 
Hampshire's  working  men  and  women 
for  diligent  and  skillful  efforts  on  the 
Job.  Some  161  new  industries  have  lo- 
cated in  New  Hampshire  in  the  last  10 
years,  as  a  further  tribute  to  the  many 
rewards  of  life,  work,  and  community 
activity  in  our  State. 

The  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  rep- 
resents a  concentration  of   talent,  en- 
ergy, and  devotion  to  the  Nation's  needs. 
Consequently.  I  urge  the  Navy  to  do  ev- 
erything necessary  to  maintain  this  pro- 
ductive    center     at     the     competitive 
strength  and   Instant  readiness  which 
the  Navy's  needs  demand,  and  which  the 
industrious  people  of  southeastern  New 
Hampshire  have  shown  to  be  their  char- 
acteristic habits  of  work.    Few  other  lo- 
cations in  the  country  could  provide  so 
solid  a  guarantee  of  productivity  and  ef- 
fort as  the  seacoast  region  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, with  a  work  force  that  is  depend- 
able and  energetic.    The  Navy  would  do 
well  to  organize  their  skills  up  to  the 
limit  of  its  management  capability,  to 
provide  our  Atlantic  Fleet  with  the  home 
port    and    repair    facilities    which    the 
times  demand    We  have  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  our  Navy  and  pleased  with 
the  contributions  of  our  naval  shipyards 
and   their    workers — close    partners    in 
providing    for    the    defense    needs    of 
America. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  APPROVAL  OP  THE 
TEST  BAN  TREATY 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  I  have  been  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  Senators  various  arti- 
cles, editorials,  and  speeches  which  either 
warn  against  ratification  of  the  proposed 
Moocow  test  ban  treaty  or  call  on  the 
Senate  to  study  this  matter  thoroughly 
and  consider  deeply  all  of  the  valid  ob- 
JeeUons  which  have  been  raised  in  criti- 
cism of  the  treaty.  Today  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  to  have 


printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks  the  following  items: 

An  editorial  from  the  San  Diego  Union 
of  August  24. 1963,  entitied  "We  Can  De- 
ceive Ourselves:  Americans  Must  Be 
Vigilant." 

A  column  from  the  Memphis  Commer- 
cial Appeal  of  August  23,  1963,  entitled 
"Heed  the  Teller  Warning." 

An  editorial  from  the  Tonasket  Trib- 
une, of  Tonasket.  Wash.,  entitled  "Mos- 
cow Treaty  Is  a  Fraud." 

An  editor's  report  by  Mr,  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  Jr.,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers,  entitled  "Tighten  the 
Brakes." 

An  editorial  from  the  Nashville  Ban- 
ner of  Augiist  28,  1963,  entitled  "Admiral 
Burke  Says  'No'." 

A  column  which  appeared  in  the  Nash- 
ville Banner  of  August  28,  1963.  entitled 
"Does  East- West  Test  Ban  Treaty  Mean 
an  End  to  NATO?"  This  article  was 
written  by  Constantine  Brown. 

A  statement  by  Adm.  Arthur  W.  Rad- 
ford. U.S.  Navy,  retired,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  on  pro- 
posed treaty  banning  nuclear  weapons 
tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space, 
and  xmder  water,  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  of  the  hearings  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Au^rust 
30,  1963. 

An  editorial  from  the  News  and  Cou- 
rier, of  Charleston,  S.C.,  of  Augtist  22, 
1963,  entitled  "Risked  His  Career." 

An  article  by  Mr.  Holmes  Alexander, 
which  appeared  in  the  Times  and  Demo- 
crat, of  Orangeburg,  S.C,  on  August  28, 
1963,  entitled  "Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
Fails  Kennedy." 

A  column  by  Alice  Widener,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
on  August  30,  1963,  entitled  "The  Value 
of  Reservations." 

A  column,  by  Holmes  Alexander, 
which  appeared  in  the  Greenville  News 
of  Greenville,  S.C,  on  August  29,  1963. 
entitled  "What's  Beyond  the  Treaty?" 
A  column,  by  George  Todt.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Ex- 
aminer on  August  22. 1963,  entitled  "De- 
fense Before  Moon." 

An  editorial  from  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal American  of  August  25, 1963,  entitled 
'Call  de  Seversky." 

Two  articles  by  Maj.  Alexander  P.  de 
Seversky.  They  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Journal  American  on  August  25 
and  26,  1963,  respectively,  and  are  en- 
titled "De  Seversky  Warns  of  A-Pact 
Perils"  and  "Tests  a  Must  To  BuUd  Top 
Nuclear  Arms." 

A  recent  column,  by  Alice  Widener, 
publisher,  U.S.A.  magazine,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Shreveport  Journal  en- 
titled "U.S.  Senators  Should  Study  Red 
Pamphlet:  Booklet  Suggested  to  Solons 
Voting  on  Test  Ban  Treaty." 

A  recent  "Report  From  Washington," 
by  Mr.  Walter  Trohan,  which  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Tribime  entitled  "More 
Cause  for  Concern  Than  Confidence  in 
Atom  Treaty." 

An  editorial  from  the  Augusta  Herald 
of  Augusta,  Oa.,  dated  August  29,  1963. 
entitled  "Burke  Has  Eyes  Open  to  Aims 

A  column,  by  Paul  Harvey,  as  printed 
in  the  Augusta  Herald  on  August  28, 
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!•«.  entitled  '"U^.  Will  Get  No  Nuclear 
Bargain  l»y  Flaytnc  at  Russian  Roulette  " 
A  cotumn.  by  Kail  E.  Splcer.  Jr.,  which 
ai>pesred  In  the  Blacksburfr  Sun  of 
Blacksburg,  Va..  on  August  29.  1963,  en- 
UUed  -Test  Ban  Treaty  Should  Be  Re- 
jected." 

An  article,  by  Constantine  Brown, 
which  appeared  In  the  Nashville  Banner 
of  NashvlUe.  Tenn.,  on  Augiist  31.  19«3. 
entitled  "Oennans  See  Test  Treaty  as 
Kremlin's  Qreatest  Victory.' 

A  recent  adrerttoement  entitled  'De- 
feat the  Trtaty  of  Moscow." 

A  front  page  editorial  from  the  Au- 
gust 23,  1963.  Issue  of  Manchester  Union 
Leader  of  Manchester.  N.H .  entitled 
-Finrer.  Teller  Ocnpoee  Tragic  Mistake*. '• 
An  article,  by  Congressman  Craig 
Rosicn,  whldi  appeared  in  the  Satur- 
day Evenlnc  Foat  of  September  7.  1963. 
entitled  "Beware  the  Test  Ban  " 

An  editorial  from  the  Augusta  Courier 
of  Augusta.  OS.,  of  September  2.  1963. 
entitled  "Why  NUdta  Laughs." 

An  editorial  from  the  News  b  Courier 
of  Charleston.  8.C.,  of  September  1. 1963. 
entitled  "The  Senate  and  the  Test  Ban." 
An  editorial  from  the  Columbia  Record 
of  Columbia.  8.C.,  of  August  30.  1963.  en- 
titled "Soviet  DapUclty  on  Test  Ban." 

The  "Case  Against  J.F.K.'s  Moscow 
Treaty."  which  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 10.  1963.  lane  of  National  Review. 
The  first  article  Is  by  Mr.  William  P. 
Buckley.  Jr..  aod  Is  entitled  "False  Di- 
lemmas." The  second  article  is  by  Mr. 
James  Bumham.  and  is  entitled  "False 
Analysis." 

"TJB.  Intelligence:  Is  It  Good 
Enough" — an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  September  9, 1963,  issue  of  US.  News 
k  World  Report. 

My  weekly  newsletter  of  August  26. 
1963.  enUUed  "The  $64  QuesUon. ' 

A  "^^M"*".  bv  Holmes  Alexander,  which 
appeared  in  the  Augusta  Herald  of  Au- 
gusta. Oa..  AoKUst  29.  1963.  enUUed  '  Le- 
May'B  Reason  for  Sk^ticism." 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  other  Itema  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed In  the  RscotB,  as  follows: 
(Pram     tbe     San     DUgo     (CallX  )      UQlon. 

Aug.  24.  1M31 
W«  Can  Dacnra  Ou»««x.vi»— Ambiicahs 
MOST  Ba  Vvan-Airt 
Tb«  cUnkiag  of  duunpagne  glasnw  In 
Moaoow  and  th»  bagolllDg  aHurancea  of  tbe 
■/♦ttitwiatratki  IhMt  the  CoounTUilat  offen- 
itT*  has  tiosn  baltsd  ar»  rappooed  to  generate 
a  «««•  of  optkBlna  In  tiM  TTnited  SUtea 
tbat  Xhm  cold  war  la  eooiliig  to  an  end. 

Premmably  fear  U  being  Ulted  from  oar 
Uvea  aad  tha  iiifili  an  people  can  lay  aside 
tbelr  historic  oMlgaUons  to  freedom,  dance 
the  twUt,  and  vote  for  tbe  Kennedys. 

Bnt  that  la  not  the  America  that  moet  of 
tw  know.  AaaMTlaana  Iwve  never  been  afraid 
to  flgbt,  or  mmm  dia,  for  what  la  right. 

Peace  la  n«a  to  be  bought  by  signing  a 
acrap  of  pppsr,  as  with  tbe  partial  teat-ban 
treaty.  NoCtalng  baa  come  out  of  the  Senate 
hearlngi  Into  ttaa  treaty  that  give  any  as- 
surance that  paaee  la  any  nearer,  or  that  the 
retettre  atraagth  eif  the  United  Btatea  has 
been  maintained  or  Improved,  or  that  the 
Oowimt  Untoa  algaad  U  in  good  faith. 

We  hMW,  ha  Xact.  nothing.  Premier 
Khrushchev  awiailail  to  the  treaty  after 
President  KnuMdy  made  hla  controraratal 
speech  at  Amarlean  University.  The  Moaeow 
radio  SI— mad  Ik  aS  v»  with  a  statement  that 
the  maaeh  WM  a  '^■ivnclatlon  of  tbe  poUcy 
of  strength." 


In  a  foreword  to  a  government  booic  con- 
Ulnlng  the  "Public  Papers  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States."  Ur  Kennedy  writes 
that  IBSa  was  the  year  in  which  the  Soviet 
offensive  momentum  was  baited.  The 
response  of  the  United  States  to  the  placing 
of  mlsalles  In  Cuba  Is  supp<.iaed  to  have 
frightened  the  Communists  Into  a  retreat 
down  the  road  of  coexistence. 

But  wliAt  Is  t('.e  real  wUiaU  >n'>  Hiere  i» 
a  major  Soviet  baae  within  lOO  miles  of  the 
United  States,  nearly  all  Uilln  America  is 
seethlnK  with  unrest  and  disorder.  Southeast 
Asia  Is  either  under  rising  Conuminlst  pres- 
sure or  racing  towa.'-d  8(>cia:iaiii;  American 
influence  h.i.s  •.  .rtUiUy  been  eilmlnated  from 
Africa  and  the  Middle  Ea&i.  American  bases 
are  being  scrapped  in  strategic  arews. 

Where  »'e  ask.  has  the  Communist  (jflen- 
sive  been  turned  back,  or  even  blunted? 

The  people    around    the  President  seemed 

convinced    th.il   the   American   people  desire 

peace  above  all  else,   that   they   are  tired  of 

the   cold    a'ar    and   only    want    to    make    the 

world  saie  f>>r  diversity    " 

The  call  to  struggle,  sounded  In  earlier 
days  by  a  yovir.g,  etiger  but  naive  Presldeiit. 
has  faded  into  the  mist  of  abandoned  goals 
We  now  cry  "peace  In  our  time  " 

Where  have  we  beard  that  before? 

We  can't  help  but  believe  that  this  is  a 
misreading  of  the  people's  knowledge  and  a 
misjudging  of  the  people's  will.  Are  Amer- 
icans so  afraid  of  the  possibility  of  nucle«ir 
war  that  they  will  seek  disarmament  Instead 
of  strength*  That  they  will  accept  compro- 
mises and  not  vlct*)rles?  T^at  they  will  be 
sUeut  while  their  leaders  whisper  with  the 
enemy?  That  they  will  complacently  accept 
placing  trust  in  the  untr\ist worthy? 

We  do  not  think  so.  I'he  American  people. 
If  they  are  made  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
winning  the  cold  war  for  the  sake  of  tomor- 
row. If  not  Just  today,  wo\jld  respond  Just  as 
they  always  have  to  a  call  to  defend  their 
heritages. 

The  United  States,  however,  is  reueatlng 
behind  a  mask  of  words  that  seek  to  make 
us  believe  we  are  advancing.  Can  we  be  In- 
duced  to  deceive  ourselves ' 

[Prom    the    Memphis    (Tenn  )     Commercial 

Appeal.  Aug.  23,  1903] 

Hezo  thk  ToAja  WAaNiNC 

Di.  Edward  Teller  earnestly  urges  the  Sen- 
ate to  refuse  to  ratify  the  limited  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  with  Russia.  The  nuclear 
pbystelafa  reasoning  is  that  more  atmoa- 
pherto  teetlng  la  essential  to  development  of 
an  antimissile  defense.  Without  such  a  de- 
fense. Dr.  Teller  Insists,  we  may  be  at  the 
mercy  of  Soviet  attack. 

This,  it  is  now  plain,  will  be  the  crux  of 
the  Senate  debate  on  the  treaty,  once  current 
committee  hearings  have  ended. 

Dr.  Teller's  warning  mast  not  be  ignored. 
In  fact.  President  Kennedy's  attempt  to  dls- 
mlm  the  scientist's  objections  so  casusdly  at 
his  Tuesday  news  conference  was  uncommon- 
ly petty.  No  one.  not  even  the  President,  can 
defUte  the  Importance  of  Dr.  Teller's  testi- 
mony. 

But  there  Is  a  middle  ground.  This  is 
where  most  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
other  defense  leaders  have  been  trying  to  find 
a  place.  The  military  bosses  have  spelled  out 
the  safeguards  that  are  necessary  if  the 
United  States  Is  to  enter  into  a  treaty  which 
it  well  knows  can  be  violated  by  Red  Russia 
whenever  that  appears  to  Its  advantage. 

The  generals  and  ths  adminUs  Insist  that 
there  must  be  a  vigorous  program  of  under- 
ground t^Tt^"t — permissible  tinder  the  treaty. 
They  want  our  nuclear  laboratories  kept  at 
top  strength,  in  readiness  for  atmospheric 
testing  If  that  avenue  is  again  opened  by  a 
treaty  vlolatlaB  in  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
demand  Inapravamsnts  In  methods  ol  detec- 
tkm  of  ansmy  tssU. 

Needless  to  aay,  they  also  want  an  anti- 
missile   defense.     Defense    Secretary    Robert 


McNamHra  insists  that  development  of  an 
antimissile  weapon  can  contmue  without 
additional  atnaospherlc  tests,  and  President 
Kennedy  InslsU  the  Soviet  hasnt  got  an 
antimissile  defense  and  wont  get  one  as  s 
result  of  this  test  ban. 

Americans  must  put  credence  in  such  as- 
surances from  the  White  House  and  the 
Pentagon. 

But  we  also  can  listen  to  Dr.  Teller.  And 
If  we  take  his  warning  to  heart,  this  Nation 
can.  without  rejecting  the  teet  treaty,  give 
greiiter  emphasis  to  antimissile  development 
and  research. 

Secretary  McNanuira  and  the  President 
have  not  been  enthusiastic  about  the  poten- 
tial success  of  our  antimissile  projects,  and 
thus  have  not  permitted  the  military  to  spend 
mvich  money  or  effort  in  that  field. 

By  now  It  seems  Inevitable  that  the  Senate 
win  ratify  the  teat  ban  pact  by  better  than 
the  required  two-thirds  majority.  Well  and 
good,  for  America  should  not  renege  on  a 
plan  It  has  advocated  for  so  many  years 
simply  because  Moscow  now  finds  It  advan- 
tageous to  agree  with  us. 

But  let  us  heed  the  Joint  Chiefs  In  their 
demand  for  safeguards,  and  In  particular  let 
the  President  and  Congress  Uke  cognisance 
of  Dr  Teller's  testimony.  If  that  could  lead 
to  a  speedup  in  antimissile  defense  efforts, 
this  test  ban  would  indeed  be  helpful  to 
America. 

1  Prom  the  Tonasket  (Wash  )  Tribune  1 
Moscow  TucATT  Lb  a  Fraud 

All  that  pomp  and  ceremony  In  Moscow 
last  Monday,  when  a  partial  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  was  signed,  was  a  pious  political 
fraud,  conceived  in  iniquity  and  designed 
Ui  lull  Into  a  false  sense  of  security  a  world 
which   yearns  for   peace. 

"mis  bogus  treaty  docs  nothing  to  remove 
the  threat  of  nuclear  annlhUatlon  which 
hangs  over  the  entire  world.  It  settles  no 
world  problems.  It  does  nothing  to  lighten 
the  crushing  burden  of  annaments  under 
which  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  groaning 
It  is  a  fake.  Intended  by  the  Communists 
to  anesthetl«e  the  free  world  while  the  Reds 
proceed  to  enslave  other  portions  of  the 
globe  under  the  pretense  that  they  are  now 
devoted  to  the  Ideals  of  peace  and  brotherly 
love. 

Americans,  wake  up.  We  now  have  nego- 
tiated M  solemn  treaties  with  Soviet  Russia, 
of  which  60  have  been  brasenly  broken  by 
the  Communists.  As  a  token  of  Khru- 
shchev's integrity  and  good  win,  why  should 
not  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Insist 
that  Cuba  be  freed  and  every  vestige  of 
communism  purged  from  that  unhappy 
Island  before  America  ratifies  this  Moscow 
pact  to  partially  ban  the  teetlng  of  nuclear 
bombs? 

So  long  as  the  Conun  unlets  hold  fast  to 
the  menacing  Ideology  which  condones  the 
shame  of  the  Berlin  wall,  ao  long  as  they 
embrace  Castro  and  murder  Americana  In 
Laos  and  In  Korea,  there  can  be  no  peace, 
and  treaties  to  ban  the  testing  of  nuclear 
bombs  are  but  a  travesty. 

A  treaty  to  ban  communlsna  wotild  be  more 
sensible. 

EDrroa's    RapoRx:    Twhtkn    the   Bsakes 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr  ) 
San  Simhow  — A  considerable  part  of  this 
past  week  has  been  spent  carefully  reading 
and  thinking  about  the  testimony  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  agree- 
ment It  has  iJeen  a  kind  of  busman's  holi- 
day, but  It  is  In  the  Interest  of  all  Americans 
to  try  to  make  sure  we  "re  on  the  right  bus 
this  time,  and  to  yank  the  stop  cord  hard  if 
we  Ye  not. 

If  it  is  the  right  bus,  then  weYe  Inching 
slowly  in  low  gear  toward  the  distant  pros- 
pect of  peace.  If  it's  the  wrong  btis  and  we 
don't  pull  the  stop  cord,  we  could  be  travel- 
ing toward  the  precipice  of  disaster. 
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There  were  some  news  commentators  and 
columnists  and  a  couple  of  Senators,  too. 
who  seemed  to  feel  that  the  hearings  would 
be  a  mere  charade,  a  meanlnglsaa  formality 
preceding  ratification  of  the  treaty.  They 
couldn't  have  been  more  mistaken  and  they 
should  have  known  better. 

Our  Senators  have  never  been  an  august 
body  of  yes-men  even  In  a  hot  August.  And 
the  witnesses  summoned  before  the  Senate 
committees  have  been  the  most  highly  quali- 
fied men.  presenting  their  views  with  com- 
plete candor. 

The  reeult  merits  being  called  a  great  de- 
bate. It  is  what  President  Kennedy  prom- 
ised it  would  be.  and  what  the  American 
public  is  entitled  to  receive.  More  impor- 
tantly, it  is  in  the  American  tradition  and  la 
our  safeguard  against  stumbling  blindly  Into 
a  Munich  of  our  own  making. 

La.st  week's  witnesses  included  three 
knowledgeable  men  who  are  opposed  to  the 
te.st-ban  agreement  and  others  with  very 
strong  reservations. 

Tlie  three  were  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  "father 
of  the  H-bomb"  and  one  of  our  foremost  nu- 
clear physicists;  Dr.  John  S.  Poster.  Jr.,  di- 
rector of  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory 
at  Berkeley.  Calif.,  and  onetime  associate  of 
Dr.  Teller,  and  Gen.  "ITicanas  8.  Power,  head 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC).  The 
reservations  came  from  former  Atomic 
Energy  Commissioner  Wlllard  P.  Libby  and 
former  Atomic  Energy  Chairman  Lewis  L. 
Strauss.  In  fact.  Mr.  Strauss  is  against  the 
agreement  in  Its  present  form. 

Additionally.  I  recommend  to  your  atten- 
tion an  article  by  Maj.  Alexander  P.  de  Sever- 
sky.  in  your  Journal-American  today. 

It  is  not  the  Intention  here  to  burden  you 
with  a  lengthy  rehash  of  the  testimony  nor 
to  foist  on  you  a  pontifical  Interpretation  of 
it.  I  hope  just  to  touch  the  high  spots  and 
present  them  fairly. 

Let's  start  with  Dr.  Teller.  I  atlll  believe 
In  getting  Information  direct  from  top-level 
people,  rather  than  depending  on  handouts 
and  news  leaks.  Dr.  Teller  was  in  New  York 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  We  had  met  before. 
but  we  are  not  cloee  friends,  so  it  was  rou- 
tine to  seek  him  out  and  ask  him  some  ques- 
tions. 

His  views  were  transmitted  to  the  Hearst 
Headline  Ser\-lce  Bureau  in  Washington  and 
resulted  in  a  atory.  under  the  byline  of  Ed 
Edstrom,  in  our  papers  August  12.  Needleaa 
to  say,  Dr.  Teller's  opinions  were  similar  to 
those  he  voiced  this  past  week  in  Wash- 
ington. 

In  brief,  these  are  his  beliefs: 

That  Russia  may  have  an  effective  anti- 
missile missile  (now  known  as  the  ABIC)  In 
3  to  5  years,  largely  as  result  of  the  super- 
bomb tests  they  set  off  in  1961. 

That  the  test-ban  treaty  would  block  any 
U.S.  effort  to  match  this  developoMnt  and 
leave  us  as  badly  off  "as  if  Russia  had  a 
nuclear  attacking  force  and  we  had  nons." 

That  an  effective  ABM  cannot  be  devel- 
oped without  atmospheric  testing. 

That  the  Russians  oould  cheat  on  the 
treaty  by  testing  undetected  millions  ot 
miles  in  sfwce. 

That  the  treaty  would  endanger.  If  not 
cripple.  Operation  Plowshare:  experiments  In 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explosions,  such  as 
creating  canals  and  harbors. 

Dr.  Poster  opposed  the  agreement  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  prevent  us  from  proof- 
tesUng  weapons  systems,  and  further  prevent 
us  from  determining  whether  there  Is  any 
advantage  in  a  supermegaton  IXNnb. 

General  Power,  whose  testimony  was  in 
closed  session,  opposed  It  as  endangering  our 
security  beyond  the  extent  of  reasonable 
risk. 

Dr.  Libby  gave  his  worried  or  reluctant 
acquiescence  to  ratification.  His  chief  ooa- 
rern  was  that  we  have  not  tested  a  super- 
bomb. 


Now  we  come  to  Lewis  Strauss,  a  man  of 
devoted  service  to  our  country  and  of  de- 
vout religious  convictions.  Mr.  Strauss 
uigad  th«  Senate  to  buttress  the  treaty  with 
two  formal  stipulations  and  advocated  four 
other  safeguards.     I  concur  in  every  instance. 

The  formal  stipulations  are : 

Make  it  clear  in  the  treaty  that  the  United 
States  could  use  nuclear  weapons  to  aid  an 
ally  If  necessary  and  eliminate  the  3  months' 
notice  requirement  for  withdrawal  from  the 
pact. 

Reserve  the  right  to  build  harbors,  canals, 
etc.,  by  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  on  U.S. 
or  friendly  territory  requesting  our  help. 

His  other  suggested  safeguards  are: 

Congress  should  order  maintenance  of  test 
readiness  facilities  as  well  as  vigorous  under- 
ground teetlng;  create  annual  awards  for 
weapons  laboratory  personnel;  give  generous 
appropriations  to  agencies  operating  detect- 
ing systems;  and  require  the  President  to 
report  Immediately  all  information  on  tests 
or  suspicious  events  by  other  countries. 

The  Strauss  recommendations  should  be 
painstakingly  considered  by  the  Senate — and 
all  Americans. 

On  tbe  other  hand — and  it  is  a  preponder- 
ant other  hand — the  Nation  has  been  pre- 
sented with  testimony  in  support  of  the 
treaty  from  a  bevy  of  experts  no  less  quali- 
fied than  those  who  have  opposed  it. 

Further,  it  is  significant  that  these  Indi- 
viduals have  been  supported  by  no  less  than 
35  American  Nobel  Prize-winning  scientists, 
many  of  them  formerly  active  in  the  nuclear 
weai>onry  program. 

Intriguing  testimony  was  sulxnitted  to  the 
Senate  by  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering  at  the 
Pentagon.  Dr.  Brown  has  achieved  this 
position  at  the  precocious  age — for  the  Job — 
of  36,  which  means  he  must  be  a  very  bright 
young  man  indeed. 

Dr.  Brown  learned  his  nuclear  physics  at 
Dr.  Teller's  knee.  And  while  expressing 
deep  personal  affection  for  his  mentor.  Dr. 
Brown  said  he  flatly  disagreed  with  Dr. 
Teller's  stand.  "He  thinks  I'm  wrong,"  he 
said.     "I  think  he's  wrong." 

No  five  men  In  history  have  conceivably 
held  more  destructive  force  at  their  finger- 
tips than  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  their 
Chairman. 

They  are  not  nuclear  physicists.  They 
are  servicemen  supplied  by  those  physicists 
with  fearsome  armament.  Their  responsi- 
bility Is  consequently  staggering. 

The  five — Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  Chair- 
man; Oen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  Air  Porce;  Gen. 
Barle  O.  Wheeler,  Army:  Adm.  David  L.  Mc- 
Donald. Navy;  Oen.  David  M.  Shoup,  Marine 
Corps — have  endorsed  the  treaty,  and  this 
In  Itself  Is  about  as  important  a  develop- 
ment In  the  debate  as  has  yet  occurred. 

It  is  disturbing,  though,  that  their  en- 
dorsements were  given  with  varying  degrees 
of  enthusiasm.  General  LeMay,  a  tough 
flier,  told  Senators  he  would  have  been 
against  the  treaty  if  it  had  not  already  been 
Initialed,  or  signed  or  been  before  the  Sen- 
ate. General  Shoup,  however,  said  bluntly: 
"I  had  access  to  the  words  of  the  treaty 
before  it  was  initialed  and  I  was  in  favor 
of  Its  being  initialed  " 

The  point  Is  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  did  give 
their  assent  to  the  document,  freely  and 
without  pressure  as  the  uncompromising 
opposition  of  General  Power  has  shown.  The 
treaty  could  hardly  have  survived  if  the 
poaltlon  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  had  been  the 
reverse. 

The  administration,  in  fact,  derived  star- 
studded  support  from  other  famous  names 
whose  integrity  is  without  question;  individ- 
uals like  John  A.  McCone,  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  Glenn  Sea- 
borg.  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Neither  of  these  men  would  have 
supported  the  treaty,  or  any  part  of  it.  unless 


they  were  reasonably  certain  that  it  was  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  range  of 
disagreement,  dissent,  and  debate  during 
this  historic  event,  and  will  no  doubt  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Military  and  scientific  minds 
on  the  highest  level  have  found  themselves 
completely  counter  to  each  other  on  a  clearly 
defined  set  of  circumstances. 

Going  back  to  the  figure  of  speech  with 
which  this  piece  began.  I  see  no  compelling 
reason  for  yanking  the  stop  cord  so  far. 

But  I  do  think  the  brakes  of  tbe  b\is  ought 
to  be  tightened  as  Mr.  Strauss  recommended. 

[Prom  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  Aug.  28, 

1003) 

Admiral  Bxtuke  Sats  "No" 

Senators  consulting  military  Judgment  on 
the  test  ban  treaty  have  had  with  that  no 
more  realistic  appraisal  than  retired  Adm. 
Arlelgh  A.  Burke  provided  yesterday.  His 
dissent  Is  not  partial — amounting  to  assent 
with  reservations.  It  is  flat  disapproval,  at- 
tended by  sober  warning  of  national  regret 
to  come  if  any  Instrument  of  agreement 
conditioned  on  the  Soviet's  good  faith  is 
ratified. 

As  former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Admiral  Burke  has  borne  a  heavy  burden 
of  security  responsibility;  a  realist  not  given 
to  wishful  thinking,  retreating  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength,  or  succumbing  to  the 
enemy's  seductive  overtures. 

He  reminded  again  of  the  necessity— once 
proclaimed — of  the  "open  sky"  policy,  and 
enforceable,  mutual  inspection,  to  make  any 
such  compact  as  nearly  foolproof  as  possible. 
The  plan  now  advanced  partakes  of  none  of 
these.  It  is  at  best  a  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ment," similar  to  those  Russia  has  broken 
before. 

Air  Porce  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power,  chief  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  has  given  like 
warning  •  «  •  significantly,  risking  his  posi- 
tion to  speak  his  mind.  So  has  Gen.  Ber- 
nard A.  Schriever.  chief  of  the  military  space 
development.  Adding  to  their  testimony 
concerning  what  this  step  might  well  do  in 
retarding  the  acqulsiUon  of  more  knowl- 
edge— ^for  security  and  weaponry  vital  to  it — 
Dr.  Edward  Teller,  father  of  the  H-bomb, 
has  admonished  against  blind  acceptance  of 
Soviet  prcMnises. 

These  witnesses  have  no  personal  axes  to 
grind;  and  are  given  to  no  dog-in-the-manger 
attitude  of  opposition  for  opposition's  sake. 
Their  concern  is  for  the  security  of  their 
country,  not  just  for  the  present  moment, 
but  for  the  future.  Their  dissent  is  from 
any  formtila  of  hazardous  loopholes,  and 
built-in  boobytraps.  The  warnings  they 
propound  relate  to  these,  and  no  less  to  the 
question  of  just  why  Russia — after  a  decade 
of  resisting  the  search  for  agreement — sud- 
denly acquiesces  In  it. 

Admiral  Burke  speaks  bluntly,  and  to  the 
pKJlnt.  His  opinion  was  solicited,  for  an 
evaluation  based  on  Informed  Judgment. 
The  Senate  needs  the  maximum  of  compe- 
tent testimony  to  guide  In  making  up  its 
mind  on  the  supremely  Important  question 
before  it.  None  can  say  It  has  not  been 
warned. 

I  Prom  the  Nashville  (Tenn.l   Banner, 

Aug.  28,  1963] 

Does  East-West  Test  Ban  T«eatt  Mean  an 

Bnb   to   NATO? 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

Bonn. — Is  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  a 

prelude  to  dissolution  of  the  NATO?    This  is 

the  question  asked  by  many  Germans  this 

reporter  has  talked  to  in  the  last  few  days. 

While  spokesmen  of  the  Bonn  government 

express  a  cautious  approval  of  the  Moscow 

treaty,  responsible  politicians  of  both  parties 

are  concerned  over  what  price  Germany  has 

been  called  on  to  pay  for  the  relaxation  of 

tensions  between  Washington.  London,  and 
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It  la  fMMnUly  *gr>wl — even  in  of- 
ficial fOT<mm>nt  drrli  thtt  there  Is  much 
In  the  tnaty  wlUeh  abould  c&um  tmJ  con- 
oam  for  th*  futuiw  of  Um  Bundearepubtlk. 

Amerlcanj  hav*  yl«d«Ml  tbemaeWea  not  to 
Aooapt  the  pmrtitkeu  ot  Oerm&ny.  The  pres- 
ent dlTtelon  Is  Aa  Arbttnry  set  by  the  USSR. 
which  we  hmy  solemnly  declared  we  esn- 
noC  recognise,  thmrm  osld  be  no  geniUne  "ac- 
commodation" wltli  ICaecow.  It  was  repeat- 
edly stated  in  Waslklnfton  unless  East  and 
West  Oermaay  an  raualted. 

But  the  tin*  print  la  the  treaty  shows  that 
the  PanJcow  ra0aM  ean  be  recognised  by  the 
"bcu:k  door";  It  proyldss  that  any  other  coun- 
try ean  Join  tbe  MoseofW  Pact  by  merely  In- 
dloaUng  Its  desire  to  do  so.  Thu  means,  in 
effect,  that  the  Pankow  regime  can  Inform 
Moscow  that  It  want*  to  become  a  signatory 
and  there  is  noUilaf  w*  can  do  about  It. 

The  second  stsp,  a  nonaggresslon  pact  be- 
tween the  NATX>  and  Warsaw  military  com- 
bine, which  Premtor  Khrushchev  insists  on. 
would  be  another  "In"  for  Bast  Germany ,  a 
member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  along  with  the 
a.S.S.R.  and  other  satellites.  The  signing  of 
that  agreement  voold  mean  an  Indirect  rec- 
ognition of  Soviet  oeeupled  Germany. 

Theee  two  back  doors  to  the  legitimate 
family  of  natloiw  are  canceling  out  the 
strcHig  words  Praaldent  Kennedy  used  In 
front  of  the  Berlin  wall  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
And  German*  ar*  beginning  to  realise  that 
the  Waahlngton-lfoacow -London  under- 
standing ean  0DI7  be  achieved  If  Khru- 
shchev's main  objective — the  permanent  di- 
vision of  Germany — becomes  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

During  President  Kennedy's  triumphal  tour 
of  Germany,  on*  ot  his  advisers  was  over- 
heard by  a  German  dignitary  to  remark  that 
the  United  State*  could  not  afford  to  have 
Germany  as  It*  eloae  ally.  The  Implication 
was  that  a  strong  Germany  re^M'esents  the 
main  Soviet  fear,  and.  If  there  la  to  be  a 
relaxation  oi  tensions  between  the  United 
SUte*  (rf  America  and  the  XJ3.3Ji..  this  would 
be  a  hindrance. 

The  objectlT*  ot  the  NATO  was  not  only 
to  create  a  barrier  against  Riissla's  further 
advance  In  Weatam  Xurope  but  It  was  also 
dedicated  to  the  •▼•ntual  reunion  of  the  two 
Germany*.  Th*  VMleral  Republic  has  con- 
tributed substantially  toward  the  support  of 
the  alliance  In  th*  last  few  years  and  has 
compiled  with  most  of  our  requests  for  more 
manpower,  greater  military  expenditures,  and 
greater  preparedn***  for  any  eventuality. 

If  an  accommodation  between  Washington 
and  Moscow  1*  aocompUshed  the  whole  NATO 
concept  will  have  lost  Its  meaning.  Ger- 
mans conversant  with  American  politics  be- 
lieve tliat  thla  final  acconunodatlon  will 
occ\ir  a  few  weeks  before  the  1044  presidential 
elections  at  the  latest. 

As  soon  as  th«r*  1*  a  nonaggreeslon  pact  be- 
tween the  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  coalition, 
it  will  be  said  In  America  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  large  and  costly  armies  In  Biirope 
has  become  unnooassary.  Many  thinking 
Germans  expect  that  w*  may  wish  to  reshuffle 
the  Western  ooalltkm  because  they  realise 
that  the  NATO,  ondar  the  new  [>olltlcal  cli- 
mate, would  have  lost  Its  purpose. 

Today  there  ar*  only  three  actual  military 
powers  In  Westsm  Burope;  United  States. 
Prance,  and  Gennaiiy.  There  Ls  no  doubt  In 
the  minds  of  Qenaaa*  that  soon  after  a  non- 
aggression  pact  la  slgjaed,  ss  a  sequel  to  the 
partial  test  ban,  Washington  will  start  with- 
drawal of  the  bulk  of  Its  forces.  The  argu- 
ment that  a  fall  dlrtskm  could  be  flown  over 
the  Atlantic  In  ease  of  an  emergency  at  a 
much  greater  spsod  than  a  single  combat 
team  could  be  tmasferred  to  the  battlefield 
In  the  last  war  win  bs  a  powerful  argument 
In  favor  of  such  a  withdrawal. 

Prance,  for  all  tntsnts  and  purposes,  only 
gives  llpeervkw  to  th*  NATO.  General  de 
Gaulle  1*  preparsd.  In  the  event  of  an  aggres- 
sion   to   launch    all   Prance's   technical    and 


manpower.     But  he  considers  the  NATO  as  a 
has-been. 

llM  Germans,  with  an  acute  shortage  of 
labor,  are  wondering  why  they  should  devote 
so  many  men  to  their  army  and  spend  up- 
ward of  $5  billion  a  year  for  the  upkeep  of 
their  armed  forces  if  America  and  Riissla 
come  to  terms  on  the  basis  of  the  cementing 
of  their  country's  partition 


Statbmxnt  or  Adm  Asthus  W  Radford  U  S 
Navt  iRmaH)),  FoKMCx  Chaisman  or  the 
Joint  Chixfs  or  Statt.  on  Psoposxd  Tebaty 
Bamnino  Nuclxas  Weapons  Tists  in  ths 
Atmosphdix,  in  Gum  Spack  a.vd  Undcx 
WATxa 

Mr  Chairman.  I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to 
appear  before  your  committee  In  person  but 
I  do  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit 
for  the  record  the  statement  which  follows 

"Ten  years  after  signing  the  armistice 
agreement  at  the  end  of  the  Korean  war. 
we — the  United  States — have  reached  an- 
other Important  signing.  Shall  we,  or  shall 
we  not,  agree  to  the  Atomic  Test  Ban  Treaty 
now  before  the  Senate  for  ratification?  Im- 
portant witnesses  before  your  Senate  com- 
mittee have  argued  that  we  should  Equally 
Important  witnesses  have  argued  that  we 
should  not.  Others  have  recommended  ap- 
proval with  reservations 

I  would  be  happier  to  be  able  to  Join 
thoee  who  recommend  approval  and  to 
testify  that  I  believe  ratification  of  this 
treaty  represents  a  new  approach  to  a  strat- 
egy for  peace — that  It  means  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  allies  now  have  a  deep  interest 
In  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  and  in  halting 
the  arms  race.  Unfortunately.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  case.  To  me  it  Is 
frightening  to  see  otherwise  dedicated  citi- 
zens refuse  to  accept  proven  facts.  One 
such  fact  Is  that  to  us  and  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy,  a  Just  and 
genuine  peace  means  two  entirely  different 
things.  'Petice' — Communist  style  will  come 
to  the  world  only  after  either  capitalism  or 
communism  has  been  liquidated.  Khru- 
shchev has  frequently  made  It  plain  that 
peaceful  coexistence  means  a  continuation 
of  a  relentless  struggle  by  all  available 
means — Including  shooting  wars  of  libera- 
tion. Couple  this  with  the  fact  that  as  late 
as  July  14  last — Just  before  the  test  ban 
agreement  was  concluded — the  Soviet  open 
letter  to  the  Chinese  Included  this  para- 
graph: 'We  [the  USSR  1  fuUy  stand  for  the 
destruction  of  Imperialism  and  capitalism. 
We  not  only  believe  in  the  inevitable  de- 
struction of  capitalism  but  also  are  doing 
everything  for  this  to  be  accomplished  by 
way  of  the  class  struggle  and  as  soon  as 
possible.' 

"Thus  Just  a  few  days  before  agreeing  to 
this  test  ban  treaty — the  Soviet  hierarchy 
was  assuring  their  Chinese  allies  of  their 
devotion  to  previous  Communist  aims. 

"Military  men  whose  responsibilities  In- 
clude the  defense  and  security  of  our  coun- 
try are  worried  about  this  treaty.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  listed  their  reservations 
I  Join  with  many  of  my  former  colleagues 
in  expressing  deep  concern  for  our  future 
security  if  this  treaty  Is  t'atlfied  as  It  now 
stands 

"Undoubtedly  the  Communist  leaders  of 
the  USSR  believe  that  this  treaty  Is  to 
their  advantage — otherwise  they  would  not 
have  signed  It. 

"Almost  certainly  It  U  an  agreement  which 
win  ultimately  result  in  the  USSR,  ob- 
taining Important  advantages  In  the  devel- 
opment of  more  advanced  atomic  weapons 
with  all  the  disadvantages  that  this  implies 
for  us. 

"The  treaty  Is  Imprecise — It  Is  vague  In 
areas  where  It  should  be  specific.  Unless  we 
Insist  upon  clarification  now — we  will  find 
ourselves  In  great  difficulties  later  on.  Re- 
member our  dlflScultlee  about  access  to 
Berlin? 


"The  future  is  a  long  time — but  the  Com- 
munists are  willing  to  wait.  Can  we  con- 
tinue our  readiness  to  suddenly  conduct  very 
sophisticated  atomic  tests  In  the  atmosphere 
over  a  period  of  years?  Can  the  Congress 
maintain  defense  expenditures  for  this  pur- 
pose at  high  levels  over  a  long  period  of 
time? 

'The  security  of  the  free  world  has  de- 
pended since  World  War  II  upon  the  atomic 
deterrent  possessed  by  the  United  States  of 
America  The  free  world  will  continue  to 
depei.d  upon  It  until  it  fails  us  or  the 
USSR  is  willing  to  accept  international 
inspection  and  control  In  a  treaty  to  reduce 
armaments  Our  free  world  Allies  who  have 
.<<igned  and  who  will  sign  this  test  ban 
treaty  -are  doing  so  because  they  trust  us 
for  tliey  cannot  possibly  understand  the  pros 
and  cutis  of  atomic  weapons  development. 

The  decision  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  In  connecthni  with  this  treaty  will 
change  the  course  of  world  history — either 
way  It  goes  " 

I  From  the  Charleston  (SC.)  News  &  Courier. 

Aug  22.  1963] 

Risked  His  Careex 

Whatever  their  opinion  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban,  Americans  should  honor  the  per- 
sonal Integrity  and  courage  that  led  Gen. 
Thomas  S.  Power,  U.S.  Air  Force,  head  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  to  oppose  the 
treaty  negoUated  by  the  admlnlstraUon. 
Ueneral  Power  came  out  fiatly  against  the 
treaty,  saying  it  was  not  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  Nation. 

In  taking  this  stand.  General  Power  laid 
his  career  on  the  line.  The  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration does  not  forgive  or  forget.  The 
public  need  not  be  surprised  some  months 
from  now  to  receive  announcement  that 
General  Power  has  been  given  a  relatively 
minor   assignment. 

Though  he  has  held  high  responsibility 
in  the  Air  Force  for  many  years.  General 
Power  may  have  performed  his  finest  service 
Monday.  A  soldier  who  follows  the  dictates 
of  his  professional  convictions,  despite  the 
likelihood  of  penalty  by  politicians,  deserves 
the  thanks  of  his  countrymen. 


[From     the     Orangeburg     (SC.)     Times     & 
Democrat,  Aug.  28,  1963 1 

NucLEAa   Test   Ban   Teiatt    FAn,*   Kennedy 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington,  DC — President  Kennedy's 
nuclear  treaty  now  threatens  to  fall  him  In 
two  fields  where,  unhappily,  he  has  failed  be- 
fore— his  credibility   and   his   Judgment. 

He  has  led  us  to  believe  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  aboveground  testing  could  be  mili- 
tarily and  scientifically  Justified  at  no  addi- 
tional peril  to  the  national  safety.  He  has 
sent  his  administration  spokesmen  to  Capitol 
Hill  with  slickly  prepared  testimony  that 
bore  the  evidence  of  collaboration  and 
ghoet-wrltten  unanimity. 

Secretary  Rusk,  Secretary  McNamara. 
Atomic  Energy  Chairman  Seaborg,  and  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairman  Taylor,  each  in  turn, 
swore  up  and  down  that  the  risks  were  mini- 
mal and  the  advantages  manifest.  But  I  do 
not  think  anyone  could  listen,  as  I  have  done, 
to  Gen  Curtis  LeMay.  the  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff,  and  to  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the  Na- 
tion's foremost  nuclear  physicist,  without 
feeling  that  the  President's  case  for  the 
treaty  Is  little  else  than  a  political  appeal  to 
Russia  and  to  "world  opinion  "  As  a  propo- 
sition for  military  and  scientific  sufficiency, 
the  treaty  has  reached  the  brink  of  unbe- 
llevability. 

The  treaty  asks  us  to  accept  nuclear  parity, 
when  what  we  need  Is  superiority — and  pref- 
erably supremacy.  It  asks  us  to  swallow  the 
theory,  voiced  by  McNamara  and  blasted  by 
Teller,  that  we  can  go  underground  and  suc- 
cessfully test  the  components  of  the  unimag- 
inably complex  antimissile  defensive  system 
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•without  ever  trying  the  sj-Btem  In  the  atmos- 
phere OS  a  whole.  It  asks  us  to  believe  that 
the  President— after  malting  hlmaelf  th* 
author  and  advocate  of  this  partial  disarma- 
ment pact,  and  the  hawker  of  all  the  horrors 
of  nuclear  weapons— could,  after  so  doing. 
creditably  use  nuclear  threats  and  nuclear 
arms  In  a  short-of-war  action  to  deter,  for 
example,  a  Red  Chinese  Invasion  of  India.  It 
asks  us  to  believe,  as  Teller  pointed  out.  that 
we  can  deny  atmospheric,  antimissile  weap- 
ons to  European  allies  who  are  faced  with 
Russia's  nuclear  arsenal,  and  yet  not  expect 
the  NATO  alliance  to  be  blackmailed  by  fear. 
Mr  Kennedy's  plausibility  as  a  wise  treaty- 
maker  lay  In  a  near-shambles  before  the  Le- 
May-Teller  testimony.  And  his  Judgment 
did  not  look  much  better.  In  the  promotion 
of  the  treaty  he  seems  to  show  himself  more 
as  the  political  campaigner  whose  fluffs  and 
mlsUkes  will  be  forgotten  tomorrow,  rather 
than  as  the  leader  who  Is  making  decisions 
that  must  stand  the  unrelenting  proof  of 

time. 

For  his  form  of  presentation  has  left  many 
Senators  and  observers  with  the  Impression 
that  he  demands  a  Cabinet  and  a  military 
staff  who  will  sing  for  their  suppers.  His 
political  approach  has  given  credence  to 
Teller's  accusation  that  our  atmospheric  tests 
of  1962  were  stopped  short  erf  the  need  to 
surpass  Russia's  advantages— stopped  at  a 
point  where  public  and  world  opinion  mlflfht 
go  against  the  administration. 

The  President  has  denied  this  serloiis 
charge,  as  he  might  l>e  expected  to  do,  and 
his  administration  witnesses  have  backed 
him  up.  But  the  tests  were  feeble  compared 
with  Rxissla's.  They  are  said  In  military  cir- 
cles to  have  been  psychological  rather  than 
scientific.  They  were  not  satisfactory  to 
General  LeMay.  anvang  others,  whose  Job  !• 
to  win  our  wars.  In  these  circumstances,  as 
In  the  question  of  what  side  deals  may  have 
been  discussed  with  Khrushchev,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy stands  In  need  of  a  credibility  rating 
which  was  not  high  when  the  treaty  was 
broached,  and  has  not  been  recently  Im- 
proved. 

Finally,  taking  the  promotional  ballyhoo  as 
a   whole — the  American   University   address 
with  the  Munich  music  of  appeasement,  the 
Harrlman  mission,  the  Moscow  spectacular 
of  the  signing  ceremonies — It  la  evident  that 
the  President  Is  very  close  to  making  the 
one  big.  conspicuous  blunder  that  his  knoni- 
edge  of  history  must  have  warned  him  to 
avoid.     He   has  encircled    the   Senate   with 
choices   not   unlike   those    which    Woodrow 
Wilson  laid  down  on  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  present  Senate,  faced  with  this  orsr- 
pubUdaed    nuclear    treaty,    can    do    thre* 
things — all  of  them  very  bad.     To  ratify  the 
treaty  would  be  to  compound  what  many 
Senators  regard   as  a  dreadftil   mlstak*  In 
Presidential  Judgment.    To  reject  th*  treaty 
outright  would  leave  the  American  Image, 
like   Venus   de   Mllo.   maimed   thotigh  still 
symmetrical  and  valid.    To  revise  the  treaty 
wlUi  reservations  that  Russia  would  proba- 
bly refuse  to  accept  seems  the  least  of  the 
evUs  at  hand — yet,  even  that  would  predpl- 
ute  a  far  worse  crisis  than  the  one  we  had 
before  Mr.  Kennedy  undertook  this  radical 
and  111-concelvcd  remedy. 

[Prom  the  Washington   iD.C.)    Dally  News, 

Aug.  30. 1963) 

The  Valok  or  Rkservations 

(By  Alice  Wldener) 

A   reservation  to  an   International  treaty 

Is  a  keeping  or  reserve  of  rights.     In  1946 

almost  all  Senators  were  in  favor  of  quick 

ratification    of   the    United    Nations   treaty 

without  reservations.  They  sincerely  believed 

that  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  were  and 

would    remain    our    loyal,    grateful    allies. 

Only  cautious  Senator  Tom  Connally,  Drm- 

ocrat,  of  Texas  had  the  wisdom  to  draw  tip 


a  reservation  to  the  treaty,  so  we  could  keep 
our  own  internal  domestic  affairs  free  of 
meddling  or  domination  by  the  new  organi- 
zation. 

Today,  thanks  to  the  protection  of  the 
Connally  reservation  to  the  U.N.  treaty,  the 
new  extremist  Afro-Asian  majority  at  the 
U.N.  cannot  meddle  in  and  aggravate  our 
difficult  domestic  racial  situation. 

Moreover,  without  the  Connally  reserva- 
tion. It  Is  quite  possible  that  our  domestic 
Inislness  antitrust  affairs  would  be  out  of 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  American  courts  and  under  that 
of  a  Socialist-controlled  UJJ.  Restrtctive 
Business  Practices  Commission  and  World 
Court. 

As  every  American  now  knows,  ratification 
of  the  U.N.  treaty  vitally  affected  each  citi- 
zen, because  U.S.  foreign  policy  after  World 
War  n  was  based  for  years  on  the  U.N.  as 
a  cornerstone.  Its  defective  construction 
and  resultant  cracks  became  apparent  only 
when  It  had  to  bear  very  heavy  weight.  En- 
dangered, the  United  States  was  forced  to 
bypass  the  XJ2H.  cornerstone  and  build  new 
regional  alliances. 

The  hlstCMTlcal  lesson  Is  obvious.  Today 
the  Senate  Is  being  called  on  by  the  Kennedy 
administration  to  ratify  the  proposed  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  without  reservations. 

Averell  Harrlman  and  George  P.  Kennan 
are  among  the  main  pleaders  for  quick  Sen- 
ate ratification  of  the  test  ban  treaty.  In 
1B4S  they  were  the  top  diplomats  In  our 
Bmbassy  In  Moecow.  Both  defended  the 
disastrous  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agreements; 
both  wlTocated  the  Ineffective  "containment 
of  oommunlsm"  strategy;  both  cried  "be- 
waiw"  of  the  Soviets  at  the  time  when  we 
had  a  monop<rty  of  nuclear  power  and  then 
lirged  us  not  to  do  anything  "too  detri- 
mental to  RtiBSlan  prestige." 

During  the  present  debate  on  the  test  ban 
treaty.  It  Is  essential  In  making  Judgments 
about  the  future  to  study  the  score  on  ma- 
jority and  minority  opinions  of  the  past. 
Senator  St»oic  TntniMONi),  Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina,  recounts  the  foUowing:  "In 
the  fall  of  1949.  Just  after  the  Soviets  deto- 
nated an  atomic  bomb,  the  United  States  was 
considering  whether  to  develop  a  thermo- 
nuclear weapon.  The  official  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence estimate  •  •  •  Bald  the  Soviets  could 
not  develop  a  thermonuclear  weapon  until 
the  late  1950*8.  All  the  scientists,  except  one. 
agreed  with  the  estimate,  and  oppoeed  V£. 
construction  ot  a  thermonuclear  bomb. 

•Tlte  one  exception  was  Dr.  Edward  Teller 
who.  In  October  1949.  urged  that  If  the 
United  States  didn't  hurry  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  H-bomb,  the  Soviets  would  get 
one  flrst. 

"Ptortunately,  President  Truman  decided 
against  the  official — Intelligence — estimate 
and  for  Dr.  Teller's  lone  scientific  opinion. 
The  estimate  was  wrong;  Dr.  Teller  was 
right."  In  1962.  the  United  States  exploded 
a  first  H-bomb  only  9  months  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Today  Dr.  Teller  warns  against  the  pro- 
poaed  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  Gen.  Thomas 
S.  Power,  commander  in  chief  of  our  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  (which  has  borne  re- 
sponsibility for  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
nuclear  defense  of  the  free  world)  Is  against 
Its  ratification.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are 
unanimously  oppoeed  to  It  unless  "adequate 
safeguards"  are  Included. 

Certainly,  the  least  that  Americans  should 
expect  from  the  Senate  today  Is  our  protec- 
tion through  wise  reservations  to  the  test  ban 
treaty.  Anyone  doubting  the  need  for  such 
Mservations  should  study  17  pages  headed 
"Muclear  Test  Ban  Chronology"  In  the  bril- 
liant new  book  "Nuclear  Ambush— the  Ttest 
Ban  Trap."  by  Earl  H.  Voss,  In  which  Is  re- 
vealed— bare  of  editorial  comment — who  was 
right  and  who  was  mistaken  In  policies  af- 
fscting  our  nuclear  defense. 


[Prom  the  Greenville  (S.C.)   News,  Aug.  29. 
1963) 
What's  Bxtond  the  Txeatt? 
(By  Holmes  AlexaiKler) 
Washington. — President  Kennedy  and  his 
spokesmen    for    the    nuclear    treaty    have 
stressed  that  the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R. 
have  a  common  interest  in  eliminating  radio- 
active fallout  from  atmospheric  tests.  In  re- 
tarding  the   expansion  of   nuclear   weapons 
and   in   working    toward   eventual   disarma- 
ment in  a  peaceful  world. 

These  hopes  summarize  the  so-called  po- 
litical arguments  for  the  treaty.  They  ex- 
press a  belief  that,  somehow,  we  must  learn 
to  share  the  world  with  Russia  since  neither 
denuxracy  nor  communism  can  stop  the 
world  and  get  off.  They  do  not  express  a 
will  to  destroy  Russia,  except  as  the  last 
resort  of  self-defense. 

The  one  word  that  wraps  up  the  admin- 
istration's motivation  In  seeking  the  nuclear 
treaty  and  other  agreements  beyond  the 
treaty  is — coexistence. 

It  Is  not  a  word  that  the  President  Is 
likely  to  vise,  for  It  carries  a  connotation  of 
surrender,  and  the  President  does  not  have 
surrender  in  mind.  What  he  does  have  in 
mind  is  a  detente,  a  relaxation  of  tensions, 
between  America  and  Russia.  Par  from  being 
a  new  idea,  It  is  one  that  dates  back  at  least 
a.s  far  as  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration. 

In  thoee  days,  as  middle-aged  persons  will 
recall,  there  was  hope  that  we  did  have  com- 
mon Interests  with  Russia.  It  was  believed 
then,  as  It  U  now,  that  these  interests  could 
be  exploited  in  the  hope  of  a  closer  relation- 
ship which  could  occtir  through  political  evo- 
lution in  both  countries. 

To  define  this  poUttcal  evolution,  let  us 
turn  back  to  a  strange  discussion  that  went 
on  between  President  Roosevelt  and  Com- 
munist leader  Karl  Browder.  They  never 
met.  But  they  wmversed  through  a  go-be- 
tween. Miss  Josephine  Truslow  Adams,  form- 
erly a  teacher  at  Swarthmore  College,  and 
very  active  in  Conununlst  Party  activities. 
Miss  Adams  was  a  friend  of  both  Roosevelt 
and  Browder,  and  served  as  the  carrier  of 
both  mens  ideas.  Prank  S.  Meyer,  the  au- 
thor and  former  Communist,  gave  testimony 
6  years  ago,  before  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee,  In  which  he  expressed 
very  well  the  reasoning  by  which  a  nonsiu- 
render  detente  is  sometimes  considered  a  po- 
litical possibility.    Meyer  said: 

"Franklin  Roosevelt  was,  I  believe,  from 
the  conversations  I  had  with  Miss  Adams, 
convinced  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  move 
from  Its  lack  of  clvU  liberties  toward  civil 
liberties,  while  the  United  States  moved  from 
its  constitutional  and  free  enterprise  situa- 
tion to  socialism,  and  both  would  end  at  the 
same  point." 

Here,  I  think,  is  a  bit  of  background  on  the 
nuclear  treaty  which  has  not  been  discussed 
and  certainly  Is  not  much  understood. 

The  nuclear  treaty  has  been  called  a  first 
step,  but  toward  what  ultimate  destination? 
We  will,  of  course,  never  have  full  disarma- 
ment between  a  closed  society  and  an  open 
society.  Russia  would  become  a  partiaUy 
open  society  only  by  allowing  inspection,  and 
there  is  no  inspection  cUuse  in  the  treaty. 

But  if.  Instead  of  two  societies,  one  open 
and  one  closed,  the  two  nations  became 
something  of  a  merged  society,  the  need  for 
large  armjonent,  and  for  an  arms  race,  would 
diminish  to  the  vanishing  point. 

The  thing  to  look  for  In  American  politics 
is  any  symptom  that  America  is  moving  away 
from  what  Meyer  calls  a  constitutional  and 
free  enterprise  situation  and  moving  toward 
socialism. 

If  we  detect  the  New  Frontier's  domestic 
policies  tending  In  that  direction,  we  can 
better  understand  the  New  Prontier's  foreign 
policies,  especially  the  nuclear  treaty.  Both 
policies  lead  toward  a  detente  which,  I  would 
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mippoM.  nuuay  Amerlcaiu  will  believe  Is  even 
won*  than  war.       

I  Prom   tbe  Loa  An«alw    (Calif)    Examiner. 
Anc.  aa.  1»«3| 

Moon 


"At  the  T«ry  toast,  tti*  Senate  Bbould  de- 
mand an  Ironrlxl  aMurance  tbat  antlmla- 
«lle  deirelopmMit  will  not  be  inlUbtted  by  tbe 
Preeldenti  ntiw*tl  peaalmlam." — Senator 
Babbt  Ooldwat^  Republican .  of  Arizona. 
(UJB.  CONOBBMIOHAX.  Rkcoeo,  p  14S50,  Aug 
13.  IMS.) 

Many  knowladgaable  experts  on  American 
military  affaln  faar  that  the  proposed  partial 
nuclear  teat  baa  traaty  now  before  the  U  8 
Senate,  If  rmtUlad.  may  have  the  end  result 
of  cutting  back  our  effort  to  obtain  an  ade- 
quate antlmlaalla  mlaalle  (AliM)  defense. 

One  of  the  leaden  who  adnse  caution  is 
the  Junior  ^m^**^  from  Arlxona,  Babbt 
OoLDWATSB.  Ba  wen-thought-out  premise 
on  this  Important  eomponent  of  our  deter- 
rent posture  may  be  found  on  pages  14849- 
14860  of  the  August  IS  issue  of  tbe  US.  Con- 
OKKssioNAi,  RaoQBS.     liSt's  read   It. 

OoLOWATSK  says  J^JC.  has  confidence 
enough  that  we  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon 
and  U  willing  to  spend  95  billion  a  year  to 
prove  It. 

w  oar  wxMTLx 

This  would,  admittedly,  take  loU  of 
■clentiflo  know-how  and  advanced  electronic 
techiUques— even  for  Buck  Rogers  himself. 
(Not  to  mention  naah  Oordon.)  However, 
the  point  U  that  It  can  and  probably  will 
be  done. 

But  for  aoine  etrange  reason,  hard  to 
fathom,  the  PraaUlent  radiates  no  similar 
amount  of  rwinflrtanfie  In  America's  scientific 
genl\is  when  it  eoaaaa  to  producing  a  needed 
AMM.    How  cammf 

Actually,  the  latter  problem  Is  no  more  ex- 
tensive nor  rtlUr  nit  than  the  comparable 
feat  of  landing  a  live  astronaut  on  the  lunar 
surface. 

It  Is  Important  that  we  keep  o\u-  feet  on 
the  ground,  ae  well  as  our  heads  In  the 
clouds,  regarding  matters  such  as  these 
And  we  should  gnlde  ourselves  by  the  adage 
first  things  first. 

While  much  ot  the  public  would  be  de- 
lighted to  find  oa  beating  the  Reds  to  the 
moon  In  the  fvtare,  few  of  us  consider  It 
more  desirable  than  an  adequate — and  com- 
petent— military  defenee. 

If  we  have  to  choose  between  these  two 
Items  then  the  administration  u  making  a 
slaabto  strategte  blunder  to  concentrate  on 
special  Joyrldea  rather  than  second -to-none 
national  defenee  and  the  fundamental  secu- 
rity of  the  American  people. 

•  ■■■■   POnfTB 

"Dreams  of  peace,"  says  the  practical  Oolo- 
WATsa.  "cannot  shut  our  minds  to  the  night- 
mare posslbllltlea  of  an  armed  and  aggressive 
Soviet  Union  abto  to  leapfrog  our  defenses 
by  a  breakthrough  In  defensive  capabilities — 
a  breakthrough  made  possible  by  their  past 
violations  of  the  test  mcratorlimi  and  then 
sheltered  by  the  restrictions  which  the  treaty 
would  place  upon  the  free  world  or  Its 
leaders." 

In  spite  of  the  (act  that  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  and  his  boss  In  the  White  Hovise 
have  Indicated  that  It  Is  hopeless  to  try 
and  buUd  a  sueoceeful  AlAf,  Ooldwatxx 
refutes  their  opinions  with  these  three  main 
points  of  argument: 

1  An  Imperfect  defense  Is  better  than 
nothing. 

3.  There  are  capabilities  In  the  US.  Inven- 
tory for  limited  defense. 

3  There  are  feasible  capabilities  for  so- 
phisticated defenee  systems. 

"To  say  that  antl-ICBli  Is  hopeless. '  de- 
clared OOLOWATHI.  "Is  to  cover  5,5<X)  miles 
with  a  single  aaatence." 

J\ist  what  doee  all  this  mean  to  us?  The 
Arlzonian.  who  Is  a  highly  regarded  major 


general  In  the  US.  Air  F?:)rce  Reserve,  thinks 
It  could  mean  that  the  President  Is  choosing 
to  Ignore  the  Integral  part  that  VS.  national 
defense  plays  In  our  whole  deterrent  posture 
How  much  of  a  risk  Is  It  to  our  national 
security  If  we  fall  to  come  up  with  an  effec- 
tive AMM  before  the  Reds  accomplish  this 
vital  mission? 

TOO    TST'STINC 

It  seems  obvious  to  many  observers,  in- 
cluding this  writer,  that  the  present  admin- 
istration has  become  somewhat  too  trusting 
of  the  Reds  and  their  siren  promises  of 
peaceful  coexistence  In  recent  months.  Is 
it  really  Justified? 

Are  we.  perhaps.  Joining  up  with  the  wily 
Communist  leaders  In  a  gullible  mousetrap 
play  called  "International  partnership  for 
world  government  and  world  peace  through 
law" — and  will  we  get  taken,  but  good.  If  we 
do?     Can  we  guess? 

The  present  controversial  unilateral  dis- 
armament of  the  United  States — such  as 
dropping  the  much  needed  Skybolt.  B-70, 
Dyna-Soar.  a  nuclear  airplane,  dismantle- 
ment of  missile  bases  In  Turkey  and  Italy, 
and  cutback  of  AMM— looks  suspiciously  like 
something  of  this  questionable  rmture  may 
be  In  the  wind 

(From     the     New     York     Journal-American. 

Aug.  38.  19631 

Caix  De  SxvxasKT 

The  debate  before  Senate  committees  on 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  Is  hearteningly 
m  the  American  tradition. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  President  Kennedy 
t\mm  kept  his  promise  that  no  administration 
pressure  would  be  exerted.  Highly  qualified 
pro-and-oon  witnesses,  as  well  as  those  whose 
support  Is  hedged  by  reservations,  have 
spoken  out  In  complete  candor.  ThU  has 
been  no  precooked  discussion. 

Accordingly,  the  Hearst  newspapers  urge 
the  Senators  to  request  the  appearance  before 
them  of  MaJ.  Alexander  P.  de  Seversky 

Major  de  Seversky  wrote  a  two-part  article 
for  our  papers.  The  first — which  we  hope 
you  read — appeared  Sunday,  and  the  sec- 
ond— which  we  recommend  to  your  atten- 
tion— Is  Ln  this  paper  on  page  2. 

We  published  the  pieces  In  the  public  In- 
terest, not  as  an  expression  of  our  views. 

Beyond  any  doubt.  Major  de  Seversky  rates 
as  a  highly  qualified  witness.  He  has  a  dis- 
tinguished record  as  an  aircraft  designer.  In- 
ventor. Oovemment  consultant,  lecturer  be- 
fore the  Air  War  College,  and  author  of  three 
controversial  books. 

It  would  be  In  their  own  Interest  and  that 
of  our  country  for  the  Senators  to  Invite 
Major  de  Seversky  to  testify. 

Dx  SrvrasKT  Waxns  or  A-Pact  Pxkils 

(By  Maj.  Alexander  P.  de  Seversky) 

To  paraphrase  Winston  Churchill,  never 
In  the  history  of  human  conflict  has  so  much 
ballyhoo  accompanied  such  a  confused  piece 
of  diplomacy.  We  are  so  glad  that  we  finally 
have  succeeded  In  getting  Khrushchev 
to  sign  something  on  the  dotted  line  that 
we  have  gone  berserk  In  our  exuberance. 

The  test  ban  treaty  has  been  acclaimed  by 
the  administration  as  a  first  step  to  peace 
while  at  the  same  time  they  assure  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  the  treaty  will  not  hinder 
the  growth  of  our  nuclear  strength. 

In  his  testimony.  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara Informed  the  Congress  that  under 
the  treaty,  we  will  build  more  and  bigger 
atomic  bombs,  more  nuclear-tipped  ballistic 
missiles,  more  atomic  warheads  for  artillery, 
for  antisubmarine  warfare,  for  depth  charges, 
surface-to-air  and  surface-to-surface  mis- 
siles. 

In  other  words,  our  stockpile  will  grow. 
Thus  the  administration  guarantees  that  the 
nuclear  armament  race  will  be  pressed  for- 
ward with  great  vigor  In  spite  of  the  self- 
imposed  handicap  of  the  treaty 


It  Is  offlclally  conceded  that  the  Russians 
are  in  possession  of  a  much  greater  rocket 
boost  than  we  are.  Because  of  that,  for  the 
Itut  few  years  they  have  been  putting  Into 
orbit  five  times  greater  payloads  In  addi- 
tion, using  Mr  McNamara's  words,  the 
US  S  R.  "Is  technologically  more  advanced 
than  we  are  In  the  high  yield  range  (of  their 
nuclear  weapons)  " 

Therefore,  It  Is  dangerous  naivete  for  Mr 
McNamara  to  speculate  that  "the  Soviets 
probably  have  no  missiles  at  this  time  which 
will  deliver  a  100-megaton  warhead  to  ICBM 
range." 

Should  we  be  prevented  by  the  treaty  from 
likewise  developing  the  large  megaton  weap- 
ons, it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  Russia 
will  be  able  to  suffocate  our  entire  Nation 
In  one  single  salvo  of  scores  of  thousands  of 
megatons — after  which  our  second  strike 
capability  becomes  purely  academic.  At  best. 
It  Is  a  post-mortem  force  and  of  little  con- 
cern to  the  American  petiple.  That  Is  why 
I  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Teller  that  to  ratify 
the  treaty  would  be  "a  dreadful  and  tragic 
mistake." 

To  me.  It  Is  Inspiring  to  see  that  In  these 
days  of  military  and  political  chaos  and  con- 
fusion In  our  country,  we  have  men  of  Intel- 
lectual courage  who.  In  spite  of  the  risk  of 
official  retaliation  and  reprisals,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  boldly  state  their  Innermost  convic- 
tions so  that  our  Nation  giay  know  the  truth. 

The  American  people  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  people  like  Edward  Teller.  Gen. 
Thomas  S.  Power.  0«n.  Bernard  Shiiever, 
Adm.  Lewis  Strauss,  and  Dr.  WlUard  P. 
Llbby.  Oen.  Curtis  LeMay.  who  Is  singularly 
handicapped  by  being  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  a  body  whose  unanimous 
obedience  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  or  the  Commander  In  Chief,  has 
caindldly  agreed  that  If  the  treaty  had  not 
been  signed,  he  "would  have  been  against  It." 

UISSILZ    DXrCMSX    FAX    BEHIND    XXDS 

I  also  agree  with  Dr.  Teller  on  the  subject 
of  antimissile  defense.  My  personal  deduc- 
tion from  the  analysis  of  the  Russian  capa- 
bility Indicates  that  the  Russians  are  3  years 
ahead  of  us  In  the  development  of  this  de- 
cisive weapon  system. 

Therefore,  I  concur  with  Dr.  Teller's  view 
that  Mr.  McNamara's  judgment  that  Russia 
has  not  developed  a  successful  antimissile 
defense  system  Is  an  "undue  exaggeration." 
More  than  that,  I  must  repeat  what  I  said  In 
my  book,  "America.  Too  "young  To  Die."  In 
1961: 

"The  scientists  who  maintain  that  this 
(ABM)  Is  an  Impossible  or  gargantuan  task 
are  misleading  us  and  selling  science  down 
the  river." 

This  Is  exactly  what  the  Department  of 
Defense  "Whiz  Kids"  are  doing  now  In  order 
to  Justify  the  treaty  blunder.  Each  war  has 
always  differed  radically  from  the  preceding 
one.  The  Intellectual  sxirprlse  of  the  new 
conflict  will  be  the  decisive  role  of  Its  defen- 
sive phase  through  electromagnetic  Inter- 
ception and  nuclear  Impact.  The  Inexorable 
progress  of  technology  will  make  this  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  system  operational  much 
sooner  than  the  skeptics  expect. 

TKLLCX    RIGHT   ON    H-BOMB 

Our  country  should  profit  from  Dr.  Teller's 
wisdom  and  scientific  foresight.  He  was  right 
before  when  he  insisted  on  the  development 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  and  he  Is  going  to 
be  right  again.  But  because  of  the  treaty  It 
looks  as  though  the  Russians  will  profit  by 
his  Insight.  In  that  case.  If  some  of  our 
missiles  should  survive  the  first  blow  and 
we  should  be  able  to  mount  some  second 
strike,  only  a  few  missiles  will  get  through. 
The  Russian  people  and  their  Industrial  com- 
plex will  only  sustain  an  acceptable  damage. 

Another  mischievous  statement  that  very 
often  comes  from  the  Defense  Department 
Is  that  because  we  have  tens  of  thousands  of 
nuclear  weapons,  we  have  nuclear  superior- 
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Ity  vls-a-vts  the  U.8.8Jt.  We  muat  remem- 
ber that  nuclear  warheads  do  not  crawl, 
walk,  svrlm  or  fly  toward  their  targets.  They 
have  to  be  brouight  at  the  right  time  to  the 
right  place  by  some  system  of  delivery. 

Therefore.  In  the  final  analysis.  It  la  not 
the  stockpile  of  atomic  weapons  that  will 
decide  the  Issue,  but  superior  means  of  de- 
livery. So  when  it  comes  to  strategic  de- 
livery In  a  major  war,  the  stockpile  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  nuclear  warheads  shrinks 
to  a  mere  500 — consisting  of  600  balUsUe 
missiles  that  can  deliver  today  an  aggregate 
of  about  a, (XX)  megatons. 

BEOS    COULD    BPKLL    riMTSH    VOB    UMll'SU    STATaa 

By  1966,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  assures 
us  that  we  will  have  over  1,700  ballistic  mis- 
siles that  can  deliver  an  aggregate  of  about 
4.500  megatons  of  nuclear  energy.  By  that 
time  the  Russians  may  have,  say,  only  half 
of  that  number,  or  900  ICBlTs  with  a  de- 
livery capacity  of  90,000  megatons— a  salvo 
20  times  greater  than  oxirs — that  can  effect 
complete  saturation  of  the  entire  territory 
of  the  United  SUtes.  In  addition,  these 
huge  megaton  bombs  exploding  over  our 
territory  will  make  our  radio  communica- 
tions and  radar  ineffective,  depriving  our 
country  of  Its  defensive  power. 

It  Is  also  misleading  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
McNamara  to  state  that  "the  United  SUtes, 
without  any  further  testing,  can  develop 
a  warhead  with  a  yield  of  60  to  80  megatons 
for  B-63  delivery."  Kven  If  we  could  de- 
velop such  bombe  without  further  testing, 
their  delivery  to  the  target  Is  a  moot  ques- 
tion. The  B-5a  Is  an  obsolescent  bomber. 
With  Its  subeonlc  speed,  Its  capability  of 
penetrating  Russian  defensee,  which  are  be- 
coming deadlier  every  day.  Is  on  the  wane. 

The  Air  Force  desperately  tried  to  remedy 
this  deficiency  by  the  Skybolt  alr-laimched 
ballistic  missile,  but  the  Skybolt  was  can- 
celed by  Mr.  McNamara.  The  Air  Force  also 
desperately  tried  to  replace  obsolete  B-IW's 
with  B-70  supersonic  bombers.  Their  pro- 
duction likewise  has  been  held  up  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  Defense.  It  appears  that  every- 
thing Is  being  done  to  emasculate  the 
manned  delivery  system  of  our  Strategic  Air 
Command. 

Paradoxically.  Mr.  McNamara  now  danglea 
before  the  American  people  a  60-megaton 
bomb,  which  he  says  we  may  develop  with- 
out testing,  and  which  will  ride  to  the  Rus- 
sian target  In  a  bomber  which,  by  that  time, 
win  never  be  able  to  penetrate  the  Russian 
defenses. 

(From  the  New  York  Journal- American, 

Aug.  26, 1963] 

Tests  a  Must  To  BuiU)  Top  Nucleas  Asms 

(By   Maj.  Alexander  P.  de  Seversky) 

The  assertion  that  we  can  develop  effective 
nuclear  weapons  systems  without  testing  Is 
gibberish.  Can  you  imagine  If  before  World 
War  II.  we  had  designed,  built,  and  stuffed 
our  hangars  vtrlth  60.0(X)  airplanes  which,  by 
some  treaty,  were  prohibited  from  being  test 
flown? 

Then.  In  time  of  war.  the  pilots  who  were 
trained  In  simulators  would  be  ordered  to 
Jump  Into  the  cockpits  of  these  imtrled  air- 
craft and  go  straight  into  glorious  battle. 
Sounds  myopic,  doesn't  It?  It  Is,  and  that 
applies  to  any  phase  of  technology — includ- 
ing nuclear  weapons  and  antlballlstlc  mis- 
sile  defenses. 

On  October  23,  1962.  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  stated: 

Soviet  BclentUts,  In  one  spurt  that  started 
August  5,  detonated  18  nuclear  devices  with 
a  yield  of  150  mUlion  tons  of  TNT.  That 
Is  more  power  than  was  unleashed  by  all 
US  tests  since  the  birth  of  the  atomic  age." 

The  article  also  stated  that  "at  the  con- 
clusion of  1962  tests,  the  n.S.SJl.  detonated 
about  21/2  times  as  many  weapons  as  the 
United  States,  involving  18  times  as  much 
explosive  power — and  putting  Russia  ahead 


In  monster  bombs  and  heavy  missile  war- 
heads." 

Because  they  already  have  the  undisputed 
lead  in  large  nuclear  weapons,  they  are  bound 
to  press  miniaturisation  of  the  warheads  In 
the  development  of  smaller  weapons,  through 
subterranean  tests.  Thus,  on  the  balance, 
under  the  treaty,  Russia  is  infinitely  better 
off,  and  that  Is  the  major  reason  why  Khru- 
shchev is  so  glib  about  it. 

POUnCAl.   GESTURE? 

I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Teller 
that  the  nuclear  test  ban  Is  a  purely  polit- 
ical phenomenon,  designed  for  domestic  con- 
sumption on  both  Bides  of  the  globe.  By 
coincidence  of  circumstances,  It  is  Important 
for  Khrushchev  to  show  the  Russian  people 
that  he  Is  a  man  of  peace  and  that  the  great 
saving  through  cessation  of  nuclear  testing 
will  be  diverted  to  the  consumer's  good. 
which,  of  course,  is  a  fraud. 

His  money  will  go  into  mass  production 
of  Isrger  ICBM's  with  more  powerful  nuclear 
warheads,  deployed  in  better  hardened  sites. 

We  have  no  right  to  Impose  on  ovir  people 
confiscatory  taxes  to  support  880  billion  of 
military  and  allied  expenditures  unless  we 
see  to  It  that  this  is  the  best  that  science 
^Tirf  technology  can  produce.  Otherwise,  we 
might  Just  as  well  disarm  \inilaterally  and 
let  the  RtiBsians  take  tis  over. 

While  the  Russians  have  apparently  de- 
cided to  employ  huge  megaton  weapons. 
Secretary  McNamara  spectUates  that  "we 
t^Tn  achieve  a  higher  confidence  of  kill  by 
using  two  <»"  three  smaller  weapons  instead 
of  one  very  large  one."  This  Is  Just  a  ration- 
alisation of  past  blunders.  We  missed  the 
boat  on  large  rocket  boosters,  and  had  no 
alternative  but  to  go  into  proliferation  of 
small  ballistic  missiles  tipped  by  small  nu- 
clear warheads. 

MADE  EAKLT  EXBOK 

It  must  be  clear  to  the  reader  that,  had 
we  designed  larger  rockets  In  the  past  we 
could  have  more  than  matched  the  Russians 
today  In  their  large  missiles  and  could  have 
produced  and  installed  them  In  hardened 
slloa  at  the  same  rate  as  we  are  now  doing 
with  the  small  ballistic  missiles. 

TO  perpetuate  this  blunder,  in  view  of 
the  Russian  nuclear  progress,  is  Irrespon- 
sible. 

Before  the  last  war  we  built  otir  airplanes 
without  sufficient  armament,  armor,  or  self- 
sealing  tanks  because  we  thought  that  rate 
of  climb  was  paramount  In  combat.  We  were 
wrong.  Our  planes  were  shot  down  like  clay 
pigeons  by  the  enemy  at  the  start  of  the 


Because  of  lack  of  alrpower  we  were  kicked 
out  of  the  Philippines,  Malaya,  and  the  South 
Pacific.  If  at  that  time  the  Japanese  had 
possessed  the  means  to  destroy  our  indus- 
trial capacity  by  now  we  would  have  been 
a  Japanese  colony. 

Since  nuclear  war  has  not  yet  been  fought, 
it  is  dangerous  to  gamble  on  a  single  doc- 
trine. If  we  are  wrong  this  time,  we  will 
bs  done  for.  Our  country  Is  rich  enough 
to  Implement  both  doctrines,  and  to  do  that 
we  must  conduct  testing  In  the  atmosphere 
In  order  to  develop  superbombs.  That,  alas. 
Is  prohibited  by  the  treaty.  The  eminent 
scientist  Dr.  WUlard  F.  Ubby  has  advised 
C!ongress  to  examine  whether  "the  poeses- 
slon  of  this  weapon  Is  a  commanding  ad- 
vantage for  the  Soviets." 

MANT    FALLACIES 

Por  years  our  leaders  pooh-poohed  Russia's 
ability  to  cope  with  modern  technology. 
They  told  us  that: 

It  would  take  scores  of  years  for  Russia 
to  develop  the  atomic  bomb — Russia  de- 
veloped it  m  4  years. 

It  was  beyond  Soviet  capacity  to  develop  a 
hydrogen  bomb — Russia  dropped  an  opera- 
tional hydrogen  bomb  from  an  airplane  5 
months  ahead  of  us. 


Russia  would  never  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  production  of  Jet  aircraft — she  has 
hundreds  of  supersonic  Jet  bombers. 

Russia  would  never  develop  ICBM's — ^Rus- 
sia designed  one  a  year  ahead  of  us  and  put 
It  promptly  Into  production. 

Russia  would  never  be  able  to  put  a  man- 
made  satellite  Into  space— the  Russian  q>ut- 
nlk  wu  orbiting  ahead  of  our  own. 

Rtissla  would  never  be  able  to  hit  the 
moon — they  hit  the  moon  ahead  of  us,  and 
have  taken  photographs  of  Its  \useen  back- 
side— an  accomplishment  we  have  yet  to  do. 

We  would  be  ahead  of  the  UJBBJl.  In  put- 
ting a  man  Into  space.  They  were  the  first 
to  accomplish  this  feat. 

It  would  take  years  for  them  to  develop 
atomic  submarines.  These  submerslbles  are 
rolling  off  Russian  shipyards  probably  as  fast 
as  ours. 

MELANCHOLY    STOBT 

The  melancholy  story  goes  on  and  on.  It 
represents  an  appalling  record  of  our  Central 
Intelligence,  or  more  likely  a  slanted  Interpre- 
tation of  the  facts  pro'vlded  by  Intelligence. 
Now,  again,  we  are  being  told  tbat  Russia 
will  have  difficulty  In  conducting  under- 
grotind  tests  because  ctf  their  lack  of  tech- 
nological know-how.     Quite  the  contrary. 

In  1961  I  flatly  predicted  that  both  sides 
would  break  the  moratorium  and  resume 
nuclear  testing.  Even  thtis,  I  state  again 
that  the  nuclear  treaty  wUl  be  abrogated 
and  this  time,  more  than  likely,  by  the 
United  States  because  It  will  find  Itself 
f>erllously  outdistanced  by  the  Soviets. 

In  that  case,  Russia  will  brand  xis  as  war- 
mongers and  the  treaty  will  prove  to  be  a 
political  boomerang. 

Naturally,  everyone  Is  against  pollution 
of  the  atmosphere,  just  as  they  are  against 
air  pollution  and  against  Uttering  of  the 
streets.  But  the  scientific  fact  remains  that 
the  danger  to  national  health  through  nu- 
clear testing  has  been  exaggerated  by  mud- 
dleheaded  scientists  and  zealotc  who  are 
willing  to  have  peace  at  any  price. 

The  fact  Is,  according  to  official  statistics 
on  the  subject,  that  the  radioactive  pollution 
produced  by  nuclear  testing  when  dis- 
tributed around  the  globe  is  considerably 
less  than  that  produced  by  natural  sources, 
and  Insignificant  In  comparison  to  the  radio- 
active dose  experienced  In  one  X-ray. 

In  any  case,  these  hazards  should  be 
weighed  In  relation  to  4iie  security  of  our 
own  country  as  long  as  the  threat  of  nuclear 
attack  \&  still  with  us. 

It  Is  a  cruel  hoax  perpetrated  on  the 
American  pec^le  who  naturally  yearn  for 
peace,  to  make  them  believe  that  somehow 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  will  lead  to  pectce 
and  the  abolition  of  nuclear  war.  The  limi- 
tation of  armaments  In  the  pfwt  has  never 
stopped  wars.  War  itself  must  be  abolished 
at  the  outset. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Teller  that  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  Is  "not  a  step  toward  peace" 
but  a  step  "away  from  safety,  and  possibly 
a  step  toward  war." 

I  Prom  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Jotimal] 

U.S.  Senators  Should  Study  Red  Pamphlet 

(By  Alice  Wldener) 

New  York  Ctty. — Properly  to  discharge 
his  responsibility  to  the  American  people 
before  voting  on  the  propoeed  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  every  UJ8.  Senator  should  study 
carefully  the  brand  new  Communist  pam- 
phlet "A  Scientist's  Respjonslblllty." 

Issued  this  month  In  New  York  City  by 
Crosscurrents  Press.  Inc..  of  156  Fifth  Avenue 
(a  registered  agent  of  the  official  Soviet 
propaganda  outfit  Novostl  Press  Agency ) , 
the  new  pamphlet  is  in  English  and  Is  writ- 
ten by  top  Soviet  phjrslclst  V.  S.  Yemelyanov. 

Who  Is  he?  The  Soviet-controlled  Cross- 
currents Press  alleges  In  the  pamphlet  fore- 
word, "Vaslly  Semenovlch  Yemelyanov  Is 
deputy  chairman  of  the  State  Committee  on 
the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  under 
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Actually, 
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In  MtMcow.  MovHBkar  IMO.  Im  took  part 
la  Xtom  atztb  Migwaak  Oonf«r«no«  with 
J«K«aM  WtaKi«,  aav  aetantlAe  advlMr  to 
Prcddant  KmuMdy.  «A«h  Watt  W.  Boatow. 
BOW  otaSflC  of  ow  Mato  DapartmMit  poUoy- 
l^i«« .»«■»£  oouMtt.  aaii  with  Paul  W.  Doty, 
HanranI  akamla^  pigteMW. 

Bbortly  tlMPtalMr.  «■  January  31,  1961. 
riirfiHTii  Doty  nportad  oa  a  roundtable  dU- 
I  iwiinn  a<  tba  Pvc^Mak  Oonferanee  over 
WOBH-TV  In  Boaton.  '^•malyanor  la  tba 
OT«raU  baad  of  ^^ttf  <th«  Sorlet*')  atomic 
I  tktoik.  and  Ita  ehl«<  ad- 
oparatUig  aid*." 

Aa  chief  Sortot  atomic  administrator. 
physldat  Yemalynr  would  be  one  of  the 
Buealana  "^^iniy  la^ponilhln  for  honoring 
BoTlet  oommltmaBti  vader  the  nuclear  test 
baa  treaty.  Tet  at  this  T«ry  moment. 
TflOMlyaaoT  U  iinlwninf  the  international 
IntaUaetual  atmosph««  with  highly  unsden- 
tLBc.  extremely  ugly  bata  Utarature  against 
the  Wast  and  IHa  U&ltsd  Statea. 

If  Temelymnovll  attttude  toward  xis  Is  re- 
garded as  trustvortl^  and  friendly  by  the 
Pugwaah  crowd  and  ^xs  our  test  ban  negotia- 
tors, then  they  mvat  ba  under  the  delusion 
that  ralantleaa  anmtty  la  friendship. 

As  a  sai/-aty1ad  lasponslble  Soviet  eclen- 
tist.  TamalyanoT  makes  the  following  libel- 
ous charges  in  print: 

"The  flashes  of  Xb»  first  atomic  bomb  ex- 
plosion brightly  niuml&ated  thoee  persons 
who  desired  at  all  eosts  to  test  this  atomic 
weapon.  They  Ulumlnatad  the  new  pre- 
tendars  to  world  domination — the  monopo- 
Usta  of  tba  UnMad  Mates  of  America. 

"The  foroea  of  raaatlon  are  striving  by  all 
means  to  pcesarra  tiM  eapltallst  aystem.  In 
this  age  of  sdanoa  the  reactionary  forces 
cannot  do  wlthoot  ttM  aid  of  adentlsU.  The 
monopolists  are  akla  to  esplolt  these  scien- 
tists for  whom  *—*■****■»  and  meroan&ry  In- 
terest are  above  ttaa  iBteresta  of  eolenoe. 

"The  eolentlata  who  are  assisting  world 
reaettem  to  wistntaiB  Ita  power  are  supported 
by  moDopoUsOe.  aUltartatlc  elrciee  with 
huge  ftw«»««^  raaoorees  and  also  by  the 
whole  apparatoa  of  nowpnlalnn  of  the  mod- 

llany    are    convinced 

)  has  supported  the 

of  those  American  ad- 

envloaa    of    HlUar'a 

In  ffeet,  had   never   been 

of  this  fascist  dictator  " 

Soviet    sclentut 

of  tlia  Soviet  atomic  pro- 

selentlst  Dr.  Kdward 


capitalist 
that  TeUer  (Dr. 
smbittoua  asptrai 
venturlsts    who 
laorela  and  who. 
Ideological 

Thus 
TeaaelyaiKiv, 
gram.  Ubel 


TUler.  a  natiirsll— d  American  of  Hungarian 
btrth  who  taaglit  la  Oennany  but  was  an 
antl-Nazl  and  left  there  soon  after  Hitler 
came  to  power.  Tbva  too  doee  Soviet  scien- 
tist Temelyano?  dallberately  aeek  to  distort 
history  by  trying  to  show  Amerlean  pro- 
Hitler  military  sentiment  before  World  War 
n,  whereas  It  was  the  double-dealing  So- 
viets who  signed  a  ftlandshlp  pact  with  Hit- 
ler and  thereby  SDaNag  him  to  attack  Poland 
and  make  war. 

Purthennore,  responsible  Soviet  scientist 
Temelyanov  constantly  denounces  American 
military  action  la  Korea  and  Vietnam  but 
says  nary  a  word  against  Soviet  military  ac- 
tion In  ruthlessly  ■uppreaslng  freedom  in 
Himgary.  Poland,  aad  Cast  Germany. 

What  is  the  rwl  drift  of  the  new  pamphlet 
by  Soviet  Chief  Operational  Atomic  Energy 
Administrator  Yactly  Tentelyanov?  It  is  hate 
for  the  capitalist  nations  of  the  West.  His 
whole  phony  plaa  for  disarmament  and 
peaceful  cosxIstaBca  U  a  libelous,  vicious,  and 
warped  attack  agatast  the  West  and  a  eiUogy 
of  all  pro-Sorlst,  Ooomiunlst  and  fellow- 
traveling  flgnres  aoeh  as  the  late  Frederick 
Jollot-Curle,  Prtach  setentlst  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  who  was  removed  by  the 


Preach  Oovamment  In  IMSO  from  his  post 
as  lU  atomic  energy  commlaaloner. 

Thara  la  scarosly  a  single  propaganda 
slandar  against  the  United  States  axul  lU 
poltalaa  which  U  not  repeated  In  print  as 
fact  In  Tamelyanov's  pamphlet.  This  Com- 
munist doeuntent  Is  the  real  tlpoff  on  what 
la  the  actual  frame  of  mind,  emotional  at- 
titude, and  Intellectiial  ethic  of  those  top 
Soviet  administrators  with  whom  our  Nation 
seems  about  to  sign  a  treaty  affecting  our 
own  lives,  fortunes,  and  fate. 

Any  US.  public  official  who  engagee  in 
the  great  debate  over  the  proposed  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  without  scrutinizing  the  new 
Communist  pamphlet  "A  Scientist's  Respon- 
sibility" by  Soviet  physicist  and  atomic  ad- 
ministrator. V.  S.  Temelyanov.  Is  derelict  In 
carrying  out  a  loyal  American's  responst- 
blUty. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Aug.  19.   H>631 

Moax  Causx  roa  Comczsm  Tham  CoNru>x>icx 

IN  Atom  TaxATT 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

WASHntorOK,  August  20. — There  Is  more 
cause  for  concern  than  oonfldenoe  In  the 
records  of  the  architects  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  Under  Secretary  of  State  W.  Averell 
HarrlmAn. 

Purther,  there  Is  nothing  cheering  in  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  drive  for  approval  of  the 
treaty  as  contrasted  with  his  repeated  In- 
slstanee  that  no  effective  limitation  of  tests 
can  bs  achieved  without  adequate  Inspec- 
tions. 

Harrlman'S  record  in  relations  with  Rus- 
sia Is  hardly  inspiring  In  1941.  before  the 
United  States  entered  World  War  II,  Harrl- 
man  undertook  a  mission  to  Moscow  as  lend- 
lease  expediter  for  President  Rooeevelt.  In 
that  capacity,  he  aided  Joeef  Stalin  In  getting 
everything  Russia  wanted  not  only  to  prose- 
cute the  war  but  to  build  herself  up  to 
challenge  the  West  In   the   postwar  period. 

Later,  Harrlman  returned  to  Moscow  as 
Ambassador.  In  that  role  he  attended  the 
Tehran  and  Yalta  Conferences  In  which 
questioned  concessions  were  made  to  com- 
munism. He  was  also  In  attendance  at  the 
Potsdxun  Conference  where  the  concessions 
extending  the  Communist  orbit  in  Europe 
and  Asia  were  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered. 
Harrlman  has  defended  Yalta  as  a  much 
misunderstood   high-level   meeting. 

HB  OPFOSKS  MAC  ASTHUBS  KOSSAM  VIXWS 

In  1960  Harrlman  was  sent  to  Oen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  during  the  Korean  war.  Mac- 
Arthur  sought  to  enlist  his  aid  in  recruiting 
Chinese  NatlonallsU  to  take  part  In  that 
struggle.  Harrlman  returned  to  report  with 
some  horror  that  MacArthur  "has  a  strange 
Idea  that  we  should  back  anybody  who  will 
fight  communism  ' 

In  1959,  Harrlman  undertook  a  tour  of 
Russia,  contracting  to  write  for  a  number  of 
American  newspapers.  Harrlman  was  taken 
by  the  hand  and  shown  things  the  Riisslans 
wanted  him  to  see.  He  wrote  glowingly  of 
RxisBla  under  Nlklta  8.  Khrushchev,  even 
suggesting  the  Berlin  crisis  'be  eased  by  lim- 
ited Western  acceptance  of  the  Communist 
regime  In  Kast  Oermsny.  He  also  described 
Khrushchev  as  completely  confident  that 
Russia  will  gain  supremacy  over  the  United 
States  In  a  few  years  and  that  he  also  was 
confident  of  an  eventual  victory  of  com- 
munism over  capitalism. 

Today  Harrlman  is  describing  Khrushchev 
as  "very  friendly"  and  counting  the  dicta- 
tor's smiles  as  diplomatic  triumphs  for  the 
West. 

Rusk's  record  is  not  as  unqualifiedly  en- 
thusiastic for  Russia  as  Harrlman's  but  he 
had  his  crimson  moments.  Just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  he  told  ths 
World  Affairs  Council  the  Red  Chinese  revo- 
lution   was    "not    Russian    In    essence"    and 


Insisted  that  it  did  not  "aim  at  dictatorshlp.- 
Rusk  was  then  as  now  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment, but  not  Its  head. 

us.    ASXXO   TO   TRimc   OF   BXDS'   8IDX 

After  the  Chinese  Conununlsts  entered 
the  war,  Rusk  Invited  Americans  to  think  of 
themselves  as  Chinese  Communists  In  order 
to  understand  their  misgivings  that  the 
United  States  might  enter  the  war  against 
them.  He  was  one  of  th«ae  who  opposed  Mac- 
Arthur's  proposal  to  bomb  Red  Chinese  bases 
being  used  to  supply  trbops  in  Korea.  Later 
he  denounced  the  Government  of  Red  China 
us  not  Chinese  but  a  "colonial  Russian  Gov- 
ernment." His  statement  was  so  strong  the 
Truman  administration  was  obliged  to  ex- 
plain there  had  been  no  change  In  adminis- 
tration policy. 

On  August  10,  1961,  President  Keimedy  said 
nuclear  experts  had  made  him  feel  "more 
strongly  than  ever  that  without  an  Inspec- 
tion system"  no  country  In  the  world  can  be 
sure  that  "a  nation  with  a  closed  society  Is 
not  conducting  secret  nuclear  teste."  A  few 
months  later,  November  2,  1961.  he  said  he 
would  sign  a  treaty  only  If  it  provided  "for 
adequate  Inspection  and  control." 

In  1963  be  Insisted  In  five  speeches  that 
the  United  States  would  not  and  could  not 
accept  any  treaty  without  inspection.  As 
late  as  last  March,  he  declared  that  the  ad- 
mlnlstratkm  would  not  submit  s  treaty  that 
would  permit  indefinite  underground  teet- 
ing  and  predicted  that  the  Senate  would 
not  approve  a  treaty  which  would  permit  In- 
definite underground  testing.  Today  he  is 
demanding  approval  otf  a  treaty  which  allows 
underground  tasting  and  does  not  provide 
for  adequate  inspections. 

(Prom   the   AugiuU   Herald.   Aug.  29,   1963] 
BcsKX  Has  Etxs  Opi:t«  to  Aims  ot  Fox 

As  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  In 
Washington  listens  to  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  from  a  parade 
ol  witnesses.  It  should  give  more  credence  to 
one  qualified  military  or  naval  expert  than 
to  a  hundred  politicians. 

Cue  such  naval  authority  appeared  the 
other  day— Arlelgh  A.  Burke,  former  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  Admiral  Burke  told  the 
Senators  flatly  that  a  treaty  Is  no  good  If  one 
side  Is  cheating,  and  that  some  form  of  verl- 
Qcatlon  or  limited  Inspection  ought  to  be  at- 
tached to  anything  which  the  U.S.  Senate 
ratifies. 

The  administration  supporters  of  the 
"sign  now,  look  later"  move  want  no  condi- 
tions or  reservations.  Their  poeltlon  Is  that 
any  Ifs  which  are  hung  on  the  treaty  might 
require  further  negotiation,  and  that  this 
might  so  miff  the  good  people  in  the  Krem- 
lin that  they  would  back  out. 

If  Soviet  Russia  Is  as  thoroughly  In  favor 
of  a  test  ban  as  President  Kennedy  and  the 
Irresponsibies  in  Washington  claim  It  Is. 
renegotiation  would  be  no  problem.  If  they 
should  back  out  over  such  a  safeguard  as 
limited  Inspection.  It  is  a  pretty  good  sign 
that  they  planned  some  kind  of  hanky-panky 
under  cover  of  the  treaty. 

Admiral  Burke  has  had  to  make  a  business 
of  gaging  the  enemy's  intentions,  and  be 
and  other  Armed  Forces  leaders  are  justified 
in  taking  a  skeptical  look  at  a  political  sys- 
tem which  througlM^ut  its  history  has  been 
dedicated  to  oiir  destruction. 


(From   the   AugusU    Herald.   Aug.  28.   1963] 

U.NrrKD  States  Wn.L  Get  No  Noci..xab  Bakgain 

BT  PijkrTNa  AT  Russian  Rom-rrrx 

(By  Paul  Harvey) 

Returning  from  vacation  to  read  the  fine 
print  In  Mr.  Khrushchev's  proposed  "limited 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty."  I  share  Dr.  Edward 
Teller's  suspicions. 

Dr.  Teller,  who  in  the  past  has  been  right 
with  rather  exasperating  consistency,  thinks 
we're  being  took. 
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To  ratify  this  document  "would  ba  a 
dreadfiU  and  tragic  mistake  •  •  •  a  poMlble 
step  toward  war." 

He  urged  the  Senate  to  vote  no.  Similarly, 
General  LeMay  says  thU  tJ»aty  "glvea  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  SoTlets." 

SAC'S  General  Power  urged  the  Senate  to 
reject  It— said,  "It  Is  not  in  our  Nation's  best 
interests." 

True,  only  a  few  voices  were  raised  in  op- 
position compared  to  the  barrage  of  yes 
votes  from  administration  spokesmen  and  the 
tagalongs. 

Many  conscientious  Senators  were  em- 
barrassed openly  to  renounce  a  negotiated 
treaty.  Others  were  politically  afraid  to 
cast  what  constituents  might  construe  as 
a  vote  against  peace. 

President  Kennedy  said,  "We  have  enough 
bombs  to  kill  SO  million  pe<^le  in  1  hour; 
how  many  weapons  do  you  need?" 

This,  of  course,  does  not  adequately  an- 
swer the  military  critics.  If  Russia  has  or 
discovers  a  defense  against  such  weapons, 
and  we  do  not  develop  an  adequate  defense. 
then  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  men  who  are 
without  mercy. 

General  Schrlever,  responsibls  for  research 
and  development  for  our  Air  Force,  says  the 
treaty  would  handicap  his  work. 

Even  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  con- 
cedes that  we  don't  know  any  way  to  pro- 
tect our  antimissile  radar  from  the  blackout 
caused  by  a  nuclear  blast,  and  that  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  "treaty"  may  prevent  us  from 
finding  a  way. 

But  political  considerations  outweighed 
seasoned  military  Judgment.    So  be  it. 

Assuaged  by  President  Kennedy's  promise 
of  'adequate  safeguards,"  most  of  the  few 
reluctant  Senators  fell  Into  line. 

This  column  has  been  anxious  about  the 
fallout  hasard  as  far  back  as  January  1,  1967, 
so  a  bona  fide  cessation  of  nuclear  testing 
would  be  entirely  welcome,  except — diet's  faoe 
it— this  document  is  no  "treaty,"  It  never 
should  have  been  labeled  a  "treaty,"  and  the 
fact  that  It  was  supports  the  inescapable 
conclusion  that  all  signatories  wanted  the 
ballyhoo  which  they  knew  would  attend 
treaty  ratification. 

It  could  have  been  a  simple  head-of-state 
agreement,  requiring  no  confirmation  by  our 
Senate  or  Britain's  Parliament. 

But  President  Kennedy  wants  to  go  to  the 
polls  as  a  "peacemaker." 

MacmiUan  Imagines  enough  hot  air  can 
keep  his  discredited  government  afloat. 

And  Khrushchev  can  hereby  stalemate  our 
antimissile  research  while  he  reinforces  his 
much-vaunted  missile  superiority.  No,  the 
"treaty"  is  not  all  bad.  But  you  can  play 
Russian  roulette  in  a  health  food  store.  And 
It's  no  biu-galn  If  you  get  12  mushrooms. 
And  one  of   them  Is  a  toadstool. 

[From   the  Blacksburg   (Va.)    Sun,  Aug.  29, 

1963] 

The  Big  Ballyhoo — Test  Bam  Tbkatt  Shothj) 

Be  Rxjbcted 

(By  Earl  E.  Splcer,  Jr.) 
A  few  weeks  ago  this  colimin  was  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  the  propoeed  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty.  It  was  predicted  then  that  the 
treaty  would  be  approved  by  the  Senate,  but 
not  until  after  much  study  and  delibera- 
tion. At  the  time  that  article  was  written 
the  writer  did  not  express  an  opinion  because 
he  had  not  formed  onei  but  now,  after  hear- 
ing much  of  the  testimony,  it  seems  that  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  treaty  should  be  rejected. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  have  learned 
through  the  hearings  which  have  been  held 
by  various  Senate  committees  tlut  almost  all 
of  the  witnesses  who  are  In  a  poaltlon  to  hold 
a  valid  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  treaty 
on  our  security  are  against  It.  Dr.  Bdward 
Teller,  known  as  the  father  of  the  H-bomb, 
hn?  told  Membex;?  that  he  Is  definitely  op- 


posed to  the  treaty.  Dr.  Teller  Is  convinced 
that  the  Busslans,  througph  the  atmoapheric 
tests  which  they  conducted  in  1961  and  1962, 
psrfeeted  an  antimissile  missile.  This  is 
Kt»H>t*iiwg  which  Dr.  TeUer  says  cannot  be 
dona  without  atmospheric  teeting  which  Is 
prohibited  by  the  treaty.  Dr.  TeUer  Is  con- 
Tinoed  that  the  Russians  are  willing  to  sign 
now  In  order  to  prevent  the  United  States 
from  perfecting  an  antimissile  missile.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Russians  have 
been  unwilling  to  sign  the  same  treaty  in  the 
past. 

Ihe  general  in  charge  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  whose  Job  it  Is  to  deUver  nuclear 
warheads  to  the  enemy  in  time  of  war,  has 
gone  on  record  as  opposing  the  treaty. 

Now  oomes  the  big  ballyhoo  which  is  being 
sold  to  the  American  public.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  gone  on  reccw'd  as  offi- 
cially apivoving  the  treaty  when  In  reality 
they  oppose  it. 

Gen.  Curtis  licMay  stated  that  had  the 
treaty  not  already  been  signed  he  thinks  he 
would  be  opposed  to  It.  He  told  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  when  he  studied  the  treaty 
and  weighed  the  military  advantages  to  the 
United  States  against  the  disadvantages  he 
found  that  the  United  States  came  up  on  the 
short  end.  The  other  three  members  of  the 
Staff  agreed  with  LeMay. 

The  general  told  the  Senators  that  what 
caused  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  endorse 
the  treaty  were  political  considerations.  It 
does  not  take  a  genius  to  realize  where  the 
political  considerations  came  from  and  who 
evaluated  them.  The  political  considera- 
tions were  made  at  the  White  House  by  a 
member  or  members  of  the  Kennedy  family. 
The  prime  political  consideration  was  the 
slap  in  the  face  the  President  would  get  If 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  President's  party, 
rejected  the  treaty.  As  far  as  analyzing  the 
political  advantages  which  the  treaty  gives 
the  United  States  over  Russia  we  must  realize 
that  the  United  States  does  not  win  political 
battles  with  the  Communists. 

The  Korean  war  was  a  political  defeat  for 
the  United  States.  The  decision  to  let  the 
Communists  run  free  north  of  the  Yalu  was 
completely  political.  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  lost  his  Job  becaiise  he,  the  greatest 
military  mind  In  dealing  with  the  Chinese, 
opposed  the  political  decision. 

The  presence  of  a  Commiuiist  base  in  Cuba 
ts  striking  evidence  of  another  political  de- 
feat we  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Communists.  As  in  Korea  a  military  action 
In  Cuba  could  have  easily  made  the  Western 
Hemisphere  relatively  free  from  Communist 
aggression,  but  as  It  Is  we,  by  our  inaction, 
are  supporting  a  Communist  regime  in  our 
backyard. 

The  50  treaties  which  the  Russians  have 
broken  are  dramatic  examples  of  political 
defeats  we  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Communists.  There  are  those  who  contend 
that  Russia  actually  loses  In  the  propaganda 
war  when  she  breaks  a  treaty,  because  It 
shows  the  world  that  she  is  a  liar.  How 
many  times  must  that  be  proven  before  we 
choose  to  treat  her  like  one? 

The  list  of  political  defeats  we  have  suf- 
fered from  the  Russians  is  long,  consistent 
and,  after  a  while,  boring,  but  that  list  gives 
us  strong  reason  to  believe  that  If  the  test 
ban  treaty  Is  a  political  treaty  we  shall  again 
come  up  with  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

[From  the  Nashville  Banner,  Aug.  31,  1963) 

OnucANs  Sez  Test  Tbeatt  as  Kxxmun's 
GaXATEST    Victobt 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 
Munich. — Secretary  of  State  Rusk's  talks 
to  Chancellor  Adenauer  and  his  Cabinet  re- 
lating in  detail  his  conversations  with  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev,  led  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  agree  to  participate  In  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty. 


The  essence  of  these  long,  candid  talks  Is 
that  Khrushchev  is  Interested  in  avoiding  a 
nuclear  war  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States;  that  he  is  interested,  un- 
der conditions  to  be  further  discussed,  in  a 
nonaggresslon  pact  between  the  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  powers.  But  he  is  as  de- 
termined as  ever  to  push  the  ideological  war- 
fare between  the  Commtinist  and  capitalist 
blocs  to  Communist  victory. 

Mr.  Rusk  Is  said  to  have  informed  the  Ger- 
man Cabinet  that  Khrushchev  expressed 
himself  frankly.  He  wants  to  avoid  a  shoot- 
ing match  with  the  West.  He  was  reluctant 
to  consider  any  concession  In  the  German 
and  Berlin  situations. 

The  German  Cabinet  yielded  deeplte  mis- 
givings. It  regards  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  and  Britain  to  bring  about  an  accom- 
modation as  the  most  spectacular  victory 
the  Kremlin  has  yet  obtained. 

Ever  since  Khrushchev  came  to  power  he 
has  had  two  principal  objectives — disruption 
of  NATO  and  avoidance  of  nuclear  war. 
Khrushchev  is  not  only  the  most  successful 
and  astute  diplomat  of  our  age  but  he  is  also 
a  realist.    The  two  go  together. 

He  knows  that  war  fought  for  an  ideology 
leads  to  nothing.    Wars  are  fought  for  profit. 

America  alone,  In  the  history  of  the  world, 
has  fought  two  world  wars  for  ideological 
reasons.  And  we  have  neither  "ended  all 
wars"  nor  "made  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy." The  world  is  in  a  more  perilous  state 
than  in  all  Its  history  and  democracy  is 
rapidly  on  the  wane. 

The  Kremlin  boes  and  his  military,  who 
have  a  major  voice  in  the  Kremlin  councils, 
do  not  want  to  lose  the  life  of  a  single  man 
unless  it  yields  a  gain  to  Russia.  This  is  the 
basi",  political  philosophy  of  the  Kremlin 
which  has  not  been  engaged  In  a  shooting 
war  since  1946.  Russia's  massive  power  has 
been  used  only  to  terrorize  the  weak. 

Khrushchev  has  proceeded  methodically 
and  patiently  to  put  into  effect  his  basic 
policies.  By  promoting  the  test  ban  treaty 
he  has  now  become  assured  that  whatever 
adventures  he  may  wish  to  engage  in,  there 
win  be  no  retaliation  from  America,  the  only 
power  which  can  threaten  Soviet  Russia  vrlth 
utter  destruction. 

NATO,  minus  America's  nuclear  threat,  is 
not  overly  important.  The  Warsaw  powers 
have  upward  of  224  c<»nbat-ready  divisions 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Urals.  Against  this 
force  the  NATO  has  on  paper  some  66  divi- 
sions, including  the  doubtful  Italians  and 
the  Turks  who  are  in  a  domestic  political 
turmoil. 

In  the  unlikely  event  of  a  war  In  Europe, 
we  could  raise,  of  course,  as  many  divisions 
as  the  Rtissians.  But  by  the  time  these 
could  be  organized  the  NATO  would  have 
been  chewed  up  by  the  overwhelming  War- 
saw Pact  forces. 

All  this  is  hypothetical.  Russia  does  not 
Intend  at  this  time  to  make  any  bellicoee 
move  in  Europe.  But  it  is  eager  to  see  the 
NATO  disintegrated  to  further  its  policies 
of  "peaceful  expansion"  in  Western  Europe. 
It  Is  the  j>olltlcal  unity  of  Western  Europe 
which  concerns  the  Kremlin — not  Its  military 
potential.  In  recent  years  there  was  a  strong 
drive  toward  such  a  unity  to  work  on  paral- 
lel lines  with  the  United  States.  This  move 
has  now  been  halted  because  of  the  dissen- 
sions between  the  Europeans  and  the  United 
States.  The  nonaggresslon  pact  which  is 
regarded  here  as  inevitable  within  the  next 
12  months  will  be  the  crowning  victory  of 
Khrushchev's  skillful  and  patient  efforts. 


[An  advertisement] 
We  Call  ok  thb  Sznatz  or  the  Untted 
States:  Detzat  thz  Tbzatt  of  Moscow 
In  September  196S,  we  shall  be  aaked  to 
repeat  the  reckless  venture  in  appeasement 
that  culminated  in  the  "peace  in  oar  time" 
agreement  signed  in  Munioh  on  September 
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•ad  tlM  ona^  Ute 

of 

gnarantor  •€ 
Tbe  bifti- 
oppotwnU  o( 
o*nt  at  XJom 
CThurcblU  in  1 


tnaty  of  Moaoov.  Uke  tbe 
at  a  loDclnc  (or  paacc: 
uat  prove  tncl- 
tt  Isnoras  Uia  nature 
It  fat  gate  ttiat  th«  •uraat 
la  OUT  own  itrenctta. 

«*'«r*«g"   to  dlacradlt 
feaat  ban  traacy — reoUnla- 
aUackj   on  Wlnaton 
mucli  to  InUxni- 


dato  dlaant.  Wa  iMiliTW  that  a  hearing  fur 
tha  TOieea  «(  pradaooe  and  principle  is  a  na- 
tional loQMvaUTa. 

Oppoaltton  to  a  taat  ban  treaty  baa  atreaeed 
tha  f*'*»f«»  that  tiM  Oommuniata  vould 
"cheat."  That  cbanoa  la  a  near  certainty. 
OooruBuniata  almya  ehaet  in  any  agreement 
with  tha  intaodad  Tlotlina  oC  tha  revoluUon: 
Xor  OocumunlatB,  naaotlatlng  and  algnlng  and 
Tloiatlag  traattaa  ara  only  apadal  modea  oi 
warfare. 

Bvao  ao.  chaatlng  In  tha  narrow  aenae  of 
eooduetlng  elaafAMttna  aaapiiiie  teat*  U  not 
oC  prtaaary  liiipialanf*  It  la  our  own  renun- 
eUtUm  of  taa«Bg  that  la  anore  aarloua. 

Tha  JoiBt  OblmlB  at  StaJt.  aa  weU  aa  other 
apokeamen  for  tha  araoad  aanrloea.  have  made 
clear  that  aa  a  ptmly  military  pcx>poatUon 
tha  treaty  oC  Mnanow  la  datrlmantal  to 
tha  lataraata  at  VB.  aaeurlty.  Soma  mil- 
itary laadw  hava  gona  on  to  remark  that 
tha  oiUltary  rtlirtvantagea  are  outweighed.  In 
their  opinion,  tij  poUtlcai  factora — auch  aa 
the  poaalbUlty  of  reducing  the  cauaea  ckf 
world  tanalona.  Whether  mch  oonclualona 
were  extracted  by  preeaiiree  from  thelr 
elvUlan  oommaadara  we  need  not  decide: 
the  point  la  that  titeaa  political  queatlons  are 
not  within  tha  Aald  o(  military  ezpertlae. 
Tbe  military  Judgfloant.  to  put  tbe  mattC'r 
brlafly  la  (1)  outer  it>aoa  teatlng  la  almoat  aa 
hard  to  detect  aa  aaderground  teatlng.  and 
may  well  *>iTnnia  the  moat  important  kind  of 
teatlng:  (2)  atmoipharlo  teatlng  la  of  tbe  ut- 
moat  Importaooa  now — to  explore  and  match 
recent  Ruaatan  attalnmanta,  we  muat  be  pre- 
pared to  teat;  hat  moat  deolalTely.  we  muat 
be  prepared  to  taat  to  achieve  a  breaicthrough 
aa  the  critical  tnattlar  of  military  technology, 
the  antlmtMlIa  mlaalle. 

But  even  theae  vital  technical  and  atra- 
teglc  conaideratlona  are  not  the  moat  Im- 
portant danger.  Tha  crucial  defect  oC  the 
Treaty  of  Uoaoow  la  aaactly  what  the  ad- 
mlnlatratlon  now  ptita  forward  aa  ita  primary 
JuatlflcaUon:  That  It  will  build  up  confi- 
dence. Juat  ao.  It  wlU  noorlah  In  Weatem 
public  opinion  a  fxaxidulent  oonildenca  in 
the  good  will  and  peaceful  intentlona  of  the 
enemy.  Promotion  of  ruch  confidence— far 
more  precloua  an  adjimet  of  their  operation 
than  anything  a  nnelear  teat  aerlea  might 
hrlng — la  tha  real  motive  of  the  Communlata 
In  aigning  tha  treaty.  It  U  a  variant  ot  the 
old  NaBl-Cammualat  routine  of  aigning  a 
nonaggreaaion  pact  (Csechoaiovakla.  Poland, 
tbe  Baltic  natlooa)  aa  part  of  the  paycho- 
loglcal  preparatkm  for  an  aggreaalon. 

The  Preeldant  and  hia  aide  have  breezily 
defended  the  tnaty  aa  merely  a  first  atep. 
A  first  step  toward  what?  Toward  complete 
and  general  rtlaaimaiiient? — to  quote  tbe 
treaty's  preambla.  a  formulation  that  origi- 
nated, slgnlflcantly.  in  Khruabcbev's  1969 
speech  at  tha  DJT.  Or — another  Soviet-In- 
vented formnlattrwi  aa  a  step  toward  re- 
ducing the  cauaaa  ot  world  tensions?  But 
such  reaaonlng.  U  advanced  seriously,  falsely 
■  ■Bumaa  that  world  tanatnns  are  caused  by 
armamenta  or.  what  oooaea  down  to  the  a&me 
thing,  are  cauaad  by  mutual  Soviet- Amen  can 
dlatruat. 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  clearly  vlalble  ex- 
cept to  political  oatnchea.  U  that  the  chief 
cause  of  world  tanalona  is  and  has  been  for 
30  years  the  Oommnnlst  determination  to 
dominate  the  world — a  design  for  which  the 
Soviete  have  aoogbt  to  prepare  tbe  free  world 
by  juat  each  avaaloaa  aa  the  treaty  of  Moe- 
oow.  That  balBf  the  caae.  the  treaty— far 
from  being  a  atep  toward  the  reduction  of 


tensloaa — la  destined  orer  tbe  long  run  to 
Inereaae  them  by  jeoperdislng  our  military 
auperlority  and  blunting  our  will  to  rsatat. 

Khruabchev  needa  tha  treaty  ct  Moaoow. 
Having  algned  It  with  one  band,  he  hopes 
it  will  creau  a  fog  (the  spirit  of  Moscow  "?) 
around  the  world,  while,  with  hia  other 
hand,  be  keeps  pushing — In  Cuba,  with  mis- 
siles and  submarlnea,  subversion  schools  and 
propaganda  mills,  munitions  depots  and 
radar  monitoring  atationa;  in  Brlttab  Guiana, 
where  tbe  first  Oommunlat  toehold  on  the 
I.atin  American  continent  Is  forming;  in 
Veneaueia,  where  terrorism  sad  aabotags  are 
on  the  inereaae;  in  Berlin,  where  the  wall  Us 
beefed  up  dally,  and  Communlat  guards  are 
still  shooting  unarmed  civilians;  in  Laos, 
where  Averell  Harriman's  troika  regime  1a 
pulling  the  country  straight  toward  Com- 
munist takeover;  In  Russia  and  East  Europe, 
where  thousands  of  Congoleee  and  other 
Africans  are  being  trained  for  the  next 
round  of  rebellion  in  Africa;  in  Yemen, 
where  Soviet  engineers  are  rolling  out  an 
airstrip  as  a  staging  point  for  Africa  and 
points  west;  on  Africa's  Oolden  Horn,  where 
Soviet  experts  are  building  a  new  port  for 
Soviet  "trawlers,"  submarlnea.  warships,  and 
In  tbe  United  States,  where  the  Communlat 
Party  has  announced  as  Its  top  priority 
effort  an  Increase  In  the  racial  turmoil  and 
violence  now  afoot.  North  and  South. 

We  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  take  notice  that 
the  worldwide  aggression  of  the  CommunUt 
bloc  is  accelerating  at  this  moment;  that  the 
treaty  of  Moscow  aervee  Khrushchev  by  dis- 
guising his  real  work,  which  can  be  observed 
and  meastired  by  anyone  who  cares  to  look; 
and  that  to  ratify  this  treaty  would  be  to 
help  to  undermine  the  will  of  the  West  to 
survive. 

We  appeal  to  all  Americans  to  write  to 
their  Senators  to  inform  them  that  the  rati- 
fication of  this  treaty  would  be,  like  the  soft 
stance  before  Hitler,  not  a  step  toward  peace, 
but  a  step  toward  weakness  and  war. 

Dr.  Edward  Ttller.  Permi  Award  winner; 
"Father  of  the  H-Bomb":  "The  treaty  will 
Impede  the  development  of  missile  defense 
in  the  United  State*  A  corresponding  Inhi- 
bition in  Russia  will  be  very  much  lees  ef- 
fective 

"Tbe  treaty  erects  a  new  barrier  against 
our  cooperation  with  our  allies  in  the  area  of 
preparedness,  particularly  in  missile  defense. 
By  prohibiting  certain  types  of  experimenta- 
tion, the  ban  imposes  limitations  on  future 
developments.  In  this  way,  progress  is  Im- 
peded and  we  deprive  oxirselves  of  poeslbU- 
ities  which  might  acquire  great  importance 
in  the  future. 

"Some  consequences  may  become  highly 
dangerous.  I  feel  that  It  Is  my  duty  to  con- 
clude •  •  •  that  ratlflcatlon  of  the  treaty 
would  have  grave  consequences  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  for  the  free 
world.  Tbe  signing  was  a  mistake.  If  you 
ratify  the  treaty,  you  will  have  committed 
an  enormously  greater  mistake.  Tou  will 
have  gflven  away  the  future  safety  of  our 
country  and  Increased  the  dangers  of  war." 

Oen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  Chairman,  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (presenting  the  combined 
views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Augioat  14 
before  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
of  the  US.  Senate)  :  "They  concluded 
that  the  United  States  would  not  be  able  to 
overtake  the  present  advantage  which  tbe 
U.S5JI  probably  has  In  the  high-yield  weap- 
ons field,  whereas  the  Soviete,  by  under- 
ground teatlng,  probably  could  retrieve  In 
time  any  lead  which  we  may  presently  have 
in  the  low-yield  tactical  field." 

Gen  Curtis  B.  LeMay,  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff:  "If  the  treaty  had  not  already  been 
signed  by  the  United  States,  I  would  recom- 
mend against  it." 

Oen.  Thomas  S.  Power,  Commander. 
Strategic  Air  Command:  "The  treaty  is  not 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  ratify  this  treaty." 


Senator  BAsax  GoLowATxa:  "The  decision 
that  the  rlaka  are  acceptable  la  not  (a  con- 
sclentloua  military  evaluation) .  It  is  an  echo 
of  a  State  Department  evaluation  and  not 
one  that  neceaaarlly  sounds  very  deeply  the 
real  evaluations  of  our  prcfaaslonal  military. ' 

Dr.  John  Poster,  director.  Lewrenoe  Radl.^- 
tlon  Laboratory:  "The  disadvantages  result- 
ing from  the  treaty  in  restricting  our  knowl- 
edge of  site  vulnerability,  penetration  (of 
warheads)  and  defense.  I  believe,  are  very 
serious.  Our  current  Judgments  are  based  on 
relatively  few  atmospheric  tests.  Wide 
margins  of  error  are  possible  in  weapons 
effects  which  we  do  not  fully  understand." 

Dr.  WUlard  P.  Llbby.  former  Chairman. 
Atooilc  Energy  Commission:  "The  Soviets  In 
3  years  have  changed  the  balance  of  testing 
from  one  in  which  we  were  far  ahead  to  one 
in  which  they  are  far  ahead. 

"It  is  a  most  serious  point  *  *  *  we  can- 
not test  theee  •  •  •  weapons  •  •  •  within 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty." 

Lewis  L.  Strauss,  former  Chairman,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission:  "It  is  a  temporary 
document,  which  Is  a  clay  pigeon,  and  at 
aome  time,  not  of  our  own  choosing,  it  a'lH 
be  breached  by  the  Soviet  Union." 

Wire  or  write  your  Senators  today. 

Enlist  the  support  of  other  Americans  In 
your  community  to  Join  with  you  In  oppos- 
ing the  Treaty  of  Moscow.  Arrange  to  re- 
print this  advertisement  in  your  local  news- 
paper Send  your  contribution  to  enable 
the  commltee  to  continue  its  work.  Act 
quickly  and  decisively.     Time  is  short. 

National    COMnrrrxz    Against    thb    TaxAxr 

or  Moscow, 
79  Mmdison  Avenue, 
New   York.  N.Y. 

Gkntlxmxn:  To  help  underwrite  the  cost 
of  this  advertleement,  and  to  enable  the 
oommlttee  to  moblllae  national  oppoaltion 
to  the  Treaty  of  Moecow,  I  enclose  my  oon- 

trlbution  of  t 

Name 

Address 

City State. Zip  Code 

(Make  checks  payable  to  the  National 
Committee  Against  the  Treaty  of  Moecow  ) 
Ad  hoc  organizing  committee:  L.  Brent 
Bozell,  chairman;  Prof.  James  D.  Atkinson. 
Prof  James  Washington  Bell,  Prof.  Anthony 
T.  Bouscaren,  Hon.  Spruiile  Braden.  Mr 
William  F.  Buckley,  Jr  .  Mr.  James  Burnham. 
Adm.  Charles  M.  Cooke,  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlan- 
sky.  Bishop  Albert  L.  Fletcher,  Prof.  J.  D 
Futch.  Prof.  Jerzy  Hauptmann,  Prof.  Bernard 
C.  Heyl,  Dr.  WlUmoore  Kendall,  Prof.  Rus- 
sell Kirk,  Dr.  Anthony  Kubek,  Mr,  Frank  S 
Meyer.  Adm.  Ben  Morreell.  Prof.  Ben  Edwin 
Perry,  Prof.  Charles  E.  Rice,  Mr.  William  P. 
Rlckenbacker,  Prof.  E.  MerriU  Root,  Prof. 
David  N  Rowe,  Mr.  WUllam  A.  Rusher,  Prof 
Hans  F  Sennholz,  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  Turner. 
Oen.  William  H.  Wilbur,  Ut  C  Dlckerman 
Williams.  Prof.  Emmett  L.  Williams.  Jr.,  Dr. 
Karl  A.  WIttfogel,  Dr.  Max  Tergan. 

I  From  the  Manchester  Union  Leader,  Aug  23, 

19«S| 

PowEK.  Tn.i.m  Opposx  'TyAGic  Mistake" 

The  sole   criterion   on  which  the   nuclear 

test   ban   treaty   should   be   decided   is   this: 

Is   ratification   In    the   best   Interests  of   the 

United  SUtes? 

Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power,  Commander  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Force,  says  it  Is  not.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Teller,  "father  of  the  hydrogen  bomb," 
also  demurs.  Other  prominent  military  ex- 
perts have  issued  statements  of  guarded  ap- 
proval, expressing  concern  about  the  Soviet 
Union's  superbomb  lead  and  asking  for 
safeguards  of  U.S.  military  superiority.  From 
a  strictly  military  point  of  view,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs'  support  of  the  treaty  is 
based  Ln  large  measure  on  international  po- 
litical considerations — which  doesn't  hap- 
pen  to  be   their   field  of  .specialized   knowl- 
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p^lge and  probably  on  some  rather  force- 
ful arm-twisting. 

But  General  Power  ha*  flatly  oppoaed  the 
treaty,  according  to  Senator  Johm  C.  Sun- 
Nis  chairman  of  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  which  heard  hia  teatlmony 
behind  closed  doors,  l>ecause  he  has  a  "low- 
er confidence  than  others  that  the  United 
Slates  can  or  would  reUin  our  present  un- 
doubted nuclear  superiority  •  •  •  the  only 
deterrent  to  war." 

The  SAC  Commander  Is  reported  to  have 
testified  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  ratify  this  treaty. 

It  also  Is  significant  that  General  LeMay. 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  and  Powers'  prede- 
cessor as  SAC  boss,  testified  in  public  ses- 
sion that  he  prot>ably  would  be  opposed  to 
Senate  ratification  of  the  treaty  If  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes  had  not  already  signed  It.  And 
Oen.  Bernard  A.  Schrlever.  head  of  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Command,  has  testified  In 
closed  session  that  he  felt  he  could  carry 
out  his  mission  better  without  the  treaty. 
Dr.  Teller's  very  influential  teatlmony  re- 
volved around  his  belief  that  Khrnahchev 
-wants  to  stop  the  atmospheric  testa  and 
prevent  us  from  obtaining  the  knowledge" 
that  Soviet  Union  has  on  defending  against 
oncoming  missiles. 

I>r.  Teller  minced  no  words  In  describing 
future  Senate  ratification  of  the  treaty  aa  a 
tragic  and  dreadful  mistake  and  as  not  a 
step  for  peace  but  rather  a  step  away  from 
safety,  possibly  a  step  toward  war. 

Responding  to  the  claim  of  administration 
witnesses  that  progress  could  be  made  on 
antimissile  defense  by  underground  tests, 
Teller  said  that  such  teats  could  be  brought 
to  a  reliable  conclusion  only  through  tests  in 
the  atmosphere. 

To  Senator  Fm-BxiOHT'B  charge  that  he  was 
asking  the  committee  to  believe  him  rather 
than  the  Government  witnesses  who  had 
teeUfied  to  the  contrary,  Teller  replied:  "I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  the  committee 
call  the  Government  witnesses  and  other 
witnesses  and  ask  what  kind  of  tests  bad 
been  planned,  how  many  and  for  what  pur- 
pose (before  the  signing  of  the  treaty  In 
Moscow ) ." 

General  Power  and  Dr.  Tteller  are  to  be 
heartily  commended  for  standing  their 
ground  In  opposition  to  the  test  ban  treaty 
in  the  face  of  emotional  tlradea  that  they 
are  against  peace.  They  are  aware  that  the 
personal  abuse  they  receive  now  la  not  Im- 
portant. What  is  important  la  the  survival 
of  freedom. 

In  their  summation  of  the  position  paper 
the  Joint  Chiefs  prepared  for  the  Senate 
committees  studjring  the  treaty.  Columnlata 
Robert  8.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott  claim  In  their 
timely  column  on  today's  editorial  page  that 
the  military  dlsadvantagea  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  to  the  United  Statea  out- 
number the  advantages  seven  to  four. 

That  is  a  more  Impressive  argument  than 
any  of  the  political  argumanta,  iMaed  on 
wishful  thinking,  that  the  admlnlatratlon 
has  brought  into  the  discussion. 


doned  the  Idea  that  the  West  shaU  be  burled. 
Their  dispute  la  over  how,  when  and  how 
deep. 

Tor  a  decade  and  a  half  America's  overaU 
nuclear  superiority  has  deterred  the  Krem- 
lin from  seeking  iU  goal  quickly  and  explo- 
sively with  nuclear  weapons.    Our  ability  to 
retaliate  with  fearsome  damage  to  the  So- 
viet Union  has  made  that  method  too  costly. 
Our  deterrent  also  has  curbed  Russia's  cold- 
war     activities.    Fears     that    Umited     wars 
might  get  out  of  hand  and  escalate  to  nu- 
clear war  have  tempered  Soviet  adventurism. 
America's  superior  nuclear  arsenal  has  been 
maintained  by  American  scientists  in  unre- 
stricted competition  with  Russian  scientists. 
Now    the    rules    of    competition    are    to    be 
changed.     All  teatlng  Is  to  go  underground. 
President  Kennedy  has  said  this  will  be  a 
first  step  toward   reducing  world  tensions, 
freeing  us  from  the  fear  and  danger  of  fall- 
out, preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  limiting  the  arms  race  in  ways  that 
will  strengthen  our  security  more  than  unre- 
stricted  testing.     He  has   argued   that  it  is 
a  atep  toward  peace  well  worth  taking,  be- 
cause the  terms  of  the  treaty  will  allow  the 
United  States  to  retain  lu  present  nuclear 
superiority. 

But  WlU  it  allow  us  to  retain  superiority? 
Is  It  a  atep  toward  peace  aa  we  understand 

It or   as   the   Hungarian    freedom    fighters 

savagely  were  taught  It? 

Here  la  the  nub  of  the  matter  and  here 
there  la  room  for  discussion — and  dissent. 
Power,  not  good  intentions,  rules  tbe  world. 
No  one  knows  this  better  than  the  Ruaslana. 
Why,  after  all  these  truculent  years,  have 
they  suddenly  decided  there  shall  be  a  test 
ban  agreement?  What  Is  behind  Khru- 
sbeheVs  quick  change  from  the  frowning 
Ruaslan  rocket  rattler  of  last  October's  Cuban 
erlals  to  the  smiling  Ruaslan  treaty  peddler 
of  today?  Haa  the  wolf  Jumped  out  of  his 
tM«  and  a  lamb  Jumped  In?  Hardly.  He 
obvloualy  believes  tbe  pact  Is  giving  him 
Bixnethlng  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
Statea.  Khruabchev  thinks  be  is  getting  a 
bargain.    He  Is. 

While  allowing  underground  testing,  the 
treaty  bana  explosions  in  the  atmosphere,  un- 
derwater, or  In  space.  For  the  Soviets,  noth- 
ing could  be  better.  With  underground  testa 
they  can  develop  the  kinds  of  small,  tactical 
■wiJiiiis  that  the  United  Statea  haa  been 
building  suooesefully  for  years.  They  will 
have  the  tmrestrlcted  opportunity  to  equal 
or  surpaas  us.  In  the  atmo^bere  the  Rus- 
fimnm  already  have  made  tremendoua  ad- 
vanoaa  with  atrateglc  weapona  far  more 
puwetfttl  than  any  that  the  United  SUtes 
haa.  Xki  1981,  when  Khruabchev  coolly  broke 
tha  teatlng  moratorium,  Russian  sdentlsts 
datfiattrt  one  weaposi  with  a  force  of  68 
megatona.  It  can  be  scaled  up  to  a  yield  of 
100  msgatoos  and  safely  placed  In  Soviet 
aiasnala  without  further  teetlng.  Tbe  exact 
yield  of  the  biggest  American  weapon  Is  a 
■sllltarr  aecret,  but  a  good  bet  U  that  the 
Bad  army  calculatea  it  at  not  over  80  mega- 


(From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 

Sept  7,  1963] 

Bkware  THB  Test  Ban 

(By  Representative  Cxaio  Hosicza) 

The  limited  nuclear  test  ban  la  a  Busslan 
bear  trap.  It  will  help  the  Soviet  Union  and 
hurt  the  United  SUtes.  It  wlU  allow  the 
Russians  to  catch  up  in  nuclear  weapona  de- 
velopment, in  which  they  are  behind,  and 
prevent  us  from  catching  up  in  areaa  In 
which  they  are  ahead.  Thla  topay-turvy 
treaty  raises  the  omlnoua  poaalbUlty  that,  in 
time,  the  Soviet  Union  could  gain  the  clear- 
cut  nuclear  supremacy  It  needa  to  achieve 
communism's  unalterable  goal  of  world  dom- 
ination. 

Despite  serious  Ideological  dlffereneea  b^ 
tween  Moscow  and  Peking,  neither  has  aban- 
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During  the  1961  series  of  31  atmospheric 
■hoU  and  continuing  with  last  year's  serlee 
of  49,  the  U.S.SJI.  also  made  some  startling 
advanoaa  In  the  development  of  more  sophis- 
ticated nuclear  weapona.  Caught  fiatfooted 
by  the  sudden  Soviet  test  resumption  In 
SapUmber  1961,  we  could  not  get  our  own 
atDMOspherlc  series  underway  until  April  1963. 
With  nearly  90  teste,  we  made  some  algnlfl- 
oant  advanoea  on  otur  own,  but  technical  dlffi- 
eultlea  cut  our  high-altitude  experlmenU 
■everaiy.  On  balance,  we  need  to  continue 
teatlng  far  more  than  the  Russians.  These 
are  tbe  reaaons  why: 

First.  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Mamara  has  testified  that  the  Russians,  like 
oarstfvea.  are  rapidly  hiding  their  mlasUe 
baaee  and  other  military  InataUatloBS  far 
underground  in  protective  cocoons  of  con- 
crte.  Without  atmoapberic  teatlng  we  can- 
not   Increase    the    yield   of    our    warheads. 


Knowing  the  limlUtion  on  those  yields,  the 
Russians  easily  can  pour  enough  concreU  to 
protect  against  them.  When  that  Is  done, 
our  retaliatory  strike-back  forces  vrtll  be  left 
threatening  empty  launching  pads  and  In- 
vulnerable fortresses.  That  kind  of  threat 
against  the  Soviet  homeland  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  deter  the  Kremlin.  Nuclear  war  will 
become  more  likely,  not  less. 

Second,  our  nuclear  deterrent  will  be  weak- 
ened in  yet  another  way  by  a  ban  on  atmos- 
pheric testing.  To  pose  a  credible  retaliatory 
threat,  we  must  be  strong  enough  to  absorb 
a  surprise  Sunday  punch  and  then  rally  to 
devasUte  the  attacker.  The  enemy's  nuclear 
atUck  win  create  weird  distiurbances  In  all 
unprotected  electrical  circuitry.  Yet  to 
strike  back  convincingly,  millions  of  elec- 
trical clrcuite  at  SAC  bases.  In  oiu'  bombers, 
missiles  and  Polaris  submarines  all  mvist 
work  In  unison  and  ftinctlon  perfectly — be- 
ginning with  transmission  of  the  command 
to  reUllate  through  every  step  of  the  massive 
strike-back  operation,  right  down  to  trigger- 
ing ova  warheads  over  enemy  targets.  We 
know  a  good  deal  about  nullifying  these 
electromagnetic  disturbances,  but  we  need  to 
know  very  much  more.  That  knowledge  can 
be  learned  only  from  atmospheric  testing. 

Third,  the  United  SUtes  starU  with  the 
sobering  knowledge  that.  If  war  comes,  we 
will  be  on  the  defensive.  This  means  we  will 
be  using  defensive  nuclear  weapons  over  our 
own  territory  and  that  of  our  alllea.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward TeUer,  the  "father  of  the  H-bomb,-  has 
pointed  out  time  and  again  that  these  weap- 
ons must  create  little  or  no  fallout.  Other- 
wise we  will  severely  hurt  ourselves  In  our 
own  defense.  We  have  made  a  good  start 
toward  developing  cleaner  nuclear  explosives. 
But  we  need  ^o  learn  much  more  and,  again, 
we  need  to  test  In  the  atmosphere  to  do  the 
Job. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  test  In  the  atmosphere 
to  perfect  the  antimissile  missile,  the  weap- 
on that  we  may  need  desperately  to  preserve 
our  nuclear  deterrent.  The  technical  i»ob- 
lems  of  creating  a  defense  against  a  warhead 
hurtling  down  on  the  United  SUtes  are  great. 
Secretary  McNamara  has  expressed  doubts 
that  It  can  be  done  at  all.  However,  Khru- 
Bhchev,  In  fact,  Inslste  that  the  Russians 
have  already  turned  the  trick.  "We  can  hit  a 
fly  In  the  sky,"  he  aaya. 

If  Khrushchev's  claim  that  his  scientists 
have  solved  the  technical  problems  Is  correct, 
then  as  soon  as  the  Busslan  mlsBlle -defense 
system  Is  put  Into  operation  our  nuclear  de- 
terrent will  be  largely  nullified.  Our  only 
course  of  action  Is  to  develop  an  antimissile 
missile  of  our  own.  Tb  do  VbiM,  we  have  to 
teet  In  the  environment  In  which  the  weapon 
will  be  tiaed — ^the  atmoephere. 

Lewis  L.  Strauss,  former  Chairman  at  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  has  forcefully 
pointed  out  how  vital  It  Is  to  teat  new  weap- 
ons imder  realistic  conditions.  "At  our 
peril."  he  has  said,  "we  cannot  afford  to  re- 
peat the  tragic  mistake  we  made  with  tor- 
pedoea  between  World  Wara  I  and  n  when 
we  had  not  tested  torpedoes  with  live  war- 
heads, and  Ita  consequence  was  to  send  our 
submarines  Into  the  Pacific  with  torpedoes 
that  would  not  explode." 

Fifth,  because  tbe  treaty  will  be  impolloed, 
tbe  Buaalana  could  make  a  quantimi  jump 
militarily  by  the  trick  of  surprise  abroga- 
tion— danrteatlne  preparation  leading  up  to 
tbe  sudden  start  of  teeta.  Laat  year  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  himself  said  that  an  atmos- 
pheric test  ban  treaty  would  be  extremely 
vulnerable  without  provision  for  adequate 
Inapectlon  guarding  against  secret  prepara- 
tion for  a  surprise  abrogation.  Although 
President  Kennedy  has  promised  to  keep  in 
readineas  our  own  plana  to  resume  teatlng 
quickly,  our  program  la  bound  to  sag  unless 
It  Is  kept  aUve  by  at  leaat  aome  limited  at- 
mospheric testlikg.  Thla  was  e:qilalned  by 
the  Prealdent  In  1962  before  the  resumption 
of  our  own  teste  when  he  said,  "We  cannot 
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keep  topflight  aelMittota  ooooentr«taig  on  the 
prvpAimtton  of  aa  «ip«rlm«nt  which  may  or 
may  not  tate  plaM  mX  an  uno«rt«ln  date  In 
the  future,  fkx  eaa  Ursa  technical  labora- 
torlee  be  kept  folly  alert  on  a  standby  basU 
waiting  for  eoiiM  nation  to  break  an  agree- 
ment. ThU  la  not  merely  dlfllcult  or  Incon- 
yenlent — we  have  explored  thie  alternative 
thoroughly  and  found  It  Impossible  of  exe- 
cution." 

Sixth,  there  la  need  for  the  United  SUtes 
to  continue  tteting  because  the  treaty  falls 
to  rule  oat  Sortot  cheat  tests  either  In  the 
air  or  In  space.  Baeretary  of  state  Dean  Rusk 
has  saeerted  to  tbm  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  the  pact  places  no  faith 
and  trust  In  the  Kremlin,  and  that  It  Is  self- 
enforcing,  since  the  United  States  could 
easily  detect  any  atmospheric  tests  by  the 
Russians.  HU  aaMrtlons  do  not  square  with 
the  Atomic  Knergy  Commission's  Inability 
to  classify  thraa  m%»  of  manifestations  from 
the  Soviet  Union  early  In  June  as  nonnu- 
clear.  There  la  no  aaaurance  they  were  not 
very  low-yield  or  very  clean  air  shots  that 
released  only  ■mall  amounts  of  fission  prod- 
ucts. As  to  space  cheating,  series  after  series 
of  very  profltahto  Sorlet  tests  in  outer  space 
could  be  carried  on  entirely  without  suspi- 
cion on  o\ir  part. 

For  all  theae  reaaons,  the  test  ban  treaty 
helps  Russia  militarily.  It  also  helps  Russia 
psychologically  and  politically. 

The  negotiation  and  signing  of  the  treaty 
In  Moecow,  together  with  Premier  Khru- 
shchev's role  aa  tba  only  participating  head 
of  state,  glvea  Buasla  a  credible  claim  to  the 
peacemaker  Image.  In  addition,  the  treaty 
helps  Khrushchav  In  his  struggle  with  the 
Chlneee.  The  negotiation  tells  both  East  and 
Weet  that  Khru^iebaT's  book  on  "How  To 
Sucoaed  In  riMgiewliiii  Without  Really  Bomb- 
ing" is  sUU  a  beataeUer. 

An  Ineffective  treaty  removes  the  pressure 
of  world  <^;>lnlon  for  an  effective  one  that 
would  stop  Ruaalan  progress  as  well  as  our 
own.  Purthermore,  an  unpoUced  treaty 
ratifies  the  BoTlet  closed  society  principle 
and  foreatalla  future  attempts  to  open  It  up. 

The  treaty  alao  hints  our  extreme  reluc- 
tance to  use  nuclear  weapons  at  all.  ex- 
cept in  a  final  showdown  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Communlat  and  other  aggressors 
seem  to  be  left  free  to  Intensify  conven- 
tional attacks  without  fear  of  our  calculated 
use  of  nuclear  arms  to  block  them.  Stepped - 
up  Red  Korean  action  along  the  Korean  ar- 
mistice line  already  has  cost  U.S.  casualties. 

In  addition,  tha  treaty  could  be  inter- 
preted as  prerantlng  us  from  giving  needed 
nuclear  weapona  to  our  allies.  This  comes 
at  a  time  whan  our  NATO  allies  seriously 
resent  their  InaMllty  to  deter  the  SovieU 
Independently  ahould  we  refuse  or  become 
too  weak  to  do  so.  Without  the  freedom  to 
share  o\ir  weapona.  this  eetrangement  will 
deepen.  The  dlaaolutlon  ot  NATO  could  well 
result.  This,  for  years,  has  been  one  of 
Khrushchev's  priority  objectlvee.  The  nu- 
clear teet  ban  alao  comes  at  a  time  when 
our  allies  In  the  Var  Cast  are  increasingly 
worried  that  the  Red  Chinese  will  soon  get 
nuclear  wei^wna. 

APVsai.  TO  ma  emotions 

Perhape  the  moat  dangerous  aspect  of  the 
teet  ban  proposal,  however,  and  the  most 
dlfllcult  to  argua  against,  is  its  emotional 
appeal.  As  Khraabeliav  knows  all  too  well. 
the  treaty  eeema  to  assure  the  worried  peo- 
plee  of  the  world  that  after  the  long  years 
of  fear  everything  la  going  to  be  all  right. 
Surely  the  treaty  mtiat  be  the  beginning  of 
a  thaw  In  tha  eoM  war.  Surely,  the  Rus- 
sians must  now  be  ready  to  work  for  a  real 
peace. 

For  Americana  thla  line  of  wishful  think- 
ing could  be  tllaaalioiiB  We  could  rapidly 
develop  a  falsa  SMiaa  of  security  that  would 
lead  us  to  drop  our  guard.  We  could  be 
emotionally  prewuiad  Into  more  comprehen- 


sive disarmament  agreements  without  ade- 
quate controls. 

All  the  first  stepe  sought  by  President 
Kennedy  with  his  partial  treaty  could  be 
gained  through  much  wiser  means — a  sim- 
ple treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  stipulating  that  atmos- 
pheric testing  be  stopped  whenever  certain 
reasonable,  agreed-upon  levels  of  fallout 
had  been  reached  These  first  steps  would 
be  subetantially  free  from  the  military, 
psychological,  and  political  disadvantages  of 
the  treaty  at  hand — which  solves  none  of 
the  basic  conflicts  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States  The  problem  of  Berlin  would 
still  exist.  So  would  Laos  So  would  Cuba. 
And  there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  In- 
dicate that  Americans  would  not  continue 
to   be   killed   In   Korea  and   South   Vietnam 

In  such  a  world,  the  United  States  must 
keep  up  its  nuclear  guard  And  the  only 
safe  way  we  can  maintain  the  nuclear  deter- 
rent is  by  refusing  to  accept  a  Communist 
scheme  to  force  us  to  stop  testing  in  the 
atmosphere. 

(Prom   the  Augusta    (Oa  )    Courier,  Sept    2, 

19«3] 

Wht    NiKrr*    Lacghs 

In  Moscow.  Nlklta  Khrushchev  talks  of 
nuclear  test  bans  with  a  Jovial  smile.  But 
he  isn't  smiling  at  the  prospect  of  peace  or 
of  lessening  world  tensions.  He  is  smiling 
because  he  sees  a  chance  of  gaining  a  little 
more  time  to  perfect  his  Inner  apace  program 
aimed  at  gaining  military  supremacy  on  this 
planet. 

Each  passing  day  it  becomes  clearer  that 
the  test  ban  talks  m  which  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration places  such  high  hopes  may  well 
be  the  final  act  in  one  of  the  most  successful 
hoaxea  in  history. 

If  Khrvishchev  can  once  again  mesmerize 
the  United  States  with  his  flute  8«)ng  of  peace 
he  will  have  gained  the  last  measure  of  time 
he  needs  to  settle  once  and  for  all  the  mili- 
tary supremacy  of  the  world 

"We  will  bury  you.'  he  has  exulted  He 
meant  it  literally  and  he  has  good  reasons  to 
be  exultant 

Consider;  What  is  Khrushchev  offering  In 
the  test  ban  talks?  He  no  longer  needs  to 
experiment  with  his  big  bombs  He  already 
has  demonstrated  he  has  developed  them  to 
the  point  where  they  are  large  enough  for  his 
purpose — which  Is  to  dominate  or  destroy 
the  United  States.  So  he  offers  nothing  when 
he  offers  to  halt  nuclear  testing 

In  1961  the  Russians  exploded  a  55-  to  60- 
megaton  bomb.  "You  do  not  have  50-  to  100- 
megaton  bombs."  he  crowed  then.  "We  have 
them  stronger  than  100  megatuns."  Equiva- 
lent to  100  million  tons  of  TNT,  a  100-mega- 
ton  bomb  Is  5.000  tlm^ee  the  strength  of  the 
Hiroshima  bomb. 

But  he  does  need  a  year  or  two  more  to 
develop  and  build  his  Vostok  fleet  to  carry 
these  monsters  in  world  orbit  And  since 
strong  and  urgent  voices  warning  of  this 
danger  are  beginning  to  be  heard  In  this 
country.  Khrushchev  needs  to  lull  the  United 
States  into  a  slowdown  and  keep  this  Na- 
tion's eyes  fixed  In  the  wrung  direction :  the 
moon. 

For  this  is  the  hoax  which  has  proved  so 
successful.  The  Reds  have  enticed  the 
United  States  Into  the  wrong  race.  They  have 
stressed  an  outer  space  program  with  moon 
shots  while  concentrating  un  their  Inner 
space  goal. 

They  have  demonstrated  that  they  can  lift 
far  heavier  capsules  into  orbit  than  we  can. 
Their  plan  Is  a  threat  to  orbit  a  fleet  of  these 
spaca  vehlclea  loaded  with  100-megaton 
bombs  which  can  be  detonated  without 
warning  by  turning  a  key  in  Moscow. 

Parf  etched?  Listen  to  the  Air  Force - 
Space  EHgest,  voice  of  the  US  Air  Force:  "It 
Is  possible  to  place  very  large-yield  devices 
In  orbit,  which  have  virtually  Instantaneous 
delivery  time      Detonated  at  orbital  altitude. 


such  a  weapon  could  set  fire  to  a  large  part  of 
the  United  SUtes." 

Exploding  100-megaton  bombs  at  orbital 
altitude  (from  160  to  300  miles)  would  gen- 
erate heat  as  flery  as  that  of  the  sun. 
Bursting  at  150  miles  Instead  of  93  million 
miles,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  this  country  could  be  incinerated  in  a 
flash/ 

No  longer  does  Khrushchev  depend  on  mis- 
siles which  can  be  detected,  knocked  down 
or  rendered  inactive.  There  will  be  no 
warning  of  an  orbital  flash  and  no  predic- 
tion of  delivery  is  needed. 

If  the  United  States  has  not  perfected  the 
same  weapon  and  the  same  method  of  deliv- 
ery by  the  Ume  Nlklta  has,  then  we  had 
l>ettcr.  all  of  us.  be  on  the  moon. 

The  Nation's  top  military  leaders,  en- 
trusted with  the  survival  of  the  country,  and 
many  of  the  more  powerful  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  warned  that  we  are  in  trouble  of 
losing  the  milltury  race  while  concentrating 
on  putting  a  man  on  the  moon.  But  their 
warnings  apparently  have  fallen  on  deaf  ears 
in  the  administration. 

Over  the  last  weekend,  Senator  Barry 
GoLDWATxa.  in  a  speech  at  the  Air  Force 
Historical  Foundation  at  Maxwell  Air  Force 
Bitse  In  Montgomery,  Ala.,  warned  that  the 
United  States  is  risking  loss  of  the  military 
battle  by  concentrating  on  a  peace -oriented 
motjn  program. 

"We  are  moonstruck."  declared  the  Sen- 
ator, who  is  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  and  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  "While  our  eyes 
are  fixed  on  It  (the  moon)  we  could  lose  the 
earth  or  be  burled  In  It" 

It  Is  the  defense  of  our  part  of  this  planet, 
not  the  moon,  that  should  concern  us,"  he 
said.  "Space  weapons  are  the  real  new  fron- 
tier of  defense — not  the  moon." 

Says  Air  Force  chief  Oen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay: 
"We  must  not  risk  the  danger  of  waiting  for 
the  enemy  to  demonstrate  capability  before 
we  undertake  development  of  our  own.  The 
visible  threat  requires  a  vigorous  military 
program." 

And  what  is  our  program?  It  comes  as  a 
shock  to  find  that  there  Is  no  top  priority 
inner  space  program  in  this  Nation  which 
hits  as  Its  goal  the  prevention,  warning  or 
deterring  of  the  Vostoks. 

Despite  the  clear  and  present  danger,  de- 
spite the  warnings  of  the  Nation's  top  mili- 
tary brains,  the  Kennedy  administration 
continues  to  give  top  priority  to  the  prestige 
of  the  moon  program  for  peaceful  purposes 

The  road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  Inten- 
tions. 

That  Is  what  Nlklta  Is  counting  on  and  that 
Is  why  Nlklta  laughs.  For  the  picture  he 
sees  Is  not  one  of  peace.  It  is  a  picture  of 
the  globe  of  this  earth  with  the  United  States 
faring  threat  of  white-hot  nuclear  fire  burst- 
ing from  orbital  flight. 

He  needs  Just  a  little  more  time. 

Thx  Sxnatx  and  thx  Tist  Ban 
Action  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  In  voting  16  to  1  to  support 
ratification  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
riither  plainly  indicates  that  the  agreement 
will  have  strong  support  when  the  full  Sen- 
ate gives  Its  decision. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  Senate 
would  make  a  serious  mistake  if  it  ratifies 
the  treaty.  Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  Demo- 
crat, of  Louisiana,  normally  a  supporter  of 
the  administration,  voted  in  committee 
against  the  majority  because  he  fears  that 
the  treaty  will  not  defend  U.S.  interests. 

Other  Americans  have  similar  doubts. 
President  Bsenhower  has  called  for  a  res- 
ervation to  the  treaty  that  would  give  the 
United  States  unquestioned  right  to  use  nu- 
clear weapons  in  the  national  interest.  The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  attempted 
to  cover  some  objections  by  reporting  to  the 
Senate    U  S.    understandings    and    interpre- 
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tauons  of  the  treaty's  tarms.  Wa  faar  that 
this  move  wlU  not  b«  adequate  to  ptoCeet 
the  United  States. 

The  advice  of  Adm.  Arlelgh  Burk*.  UJB. 
Navy  (reUred).  farmer  Ctklaf  of  Haval  Op- 
erations, who  urged  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  ahould  carry 
great  weight  In  the  Senate.  A  man  at 
unusual  ability  and  realism,  Admiral  Burke 
warned  that  the  Russlana  will  cheat  and 
that  we  will  regret  ratification. 

During  the  period  he  was  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  (1966-61).  Admiral  Burke  waa 
close  to  developments  In  the  atomic  field. 
The  Polaris  missile  program,  which  la  thla 
countrys  principal  missile  defense  system, 
was  the  product  of  his  leadership. 

Today,  as  director  of  the  Georgetown  Cen- 
ter of  Strategic  Studies,  Admiral  Burke  la 
associated  with  some  of  the  leading  au- 
thorities on  defense.  In  short,  he  l»  not 
Just  another  retired  officer  remote  from  the 
current  scene. 

If  the  Senate  won't  reject  the  treaty,  aa 
Admiral  Burke.  Dr.  Bdward  TMler,  and  other 
patrioUc  reallsta  adviae,  at  least  It  should 
usa  their  wisdom  as  the  basis  for  Incorpo- 
rating safeguards  and  special  reeerratlons 
In  the  document.  Theee  would  Include 
provisions  (or  resuming  atmospheric  tests 
and  for  allowing  the  Preeldent  to  use  tae- 
tical  atomic  weapons  in  the  event  war  In 
Asia  or  elsewhere  makee  this  Imperative. 

The  reallsu  of  America  cannot  be  ignored 
except  by  expoalng  the  country  to  grave  perlL 

[Prom   the   ColumbU    (S.C.)    Beoord.   Aug. 

30,  1963] 

BovizT  DtTFLicrrr  on  Tbst  Bsw 

Slgnmg  a  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  Ignorea  leaeons  we 
have  learned  In  the  past  by  trying  to  do 
business  with  the  Russians. 

We  have  been  doublecroesed  in  most  of 
our  agreements  with  the  fountalnhead  of 
world  oommunlam.  We  have  been  betrayed 
before  on  a  test  ban  agreement. 

American  legal  authorlUee  tell  us  that 
the  treaty  as  a  legal  Instrument  Is  a  mon- 
strosity and  some  of  Its  important  language 
Is  'disturbingly  Imprecise."  They  say  it 
was  drawn  with  superb  skill  in  duplicity  by 
the  Soviet  negotiators. 

Whether  it  means  that  we  shall  formallj 
recognize  all  signatory  governments  is  open 
to  debate.  Ovu"  State  Department  insists 
that  It  will  not  mean  recognition  of  the 
East  German  puppet  government.  East  Oer- 
many,  meanwhile.  Is  msklng  a  big  propa- 
ganda display  to  show  that  exactly  the  op- 
posite Is  true. 

We  know  that  Russia  Is  ahead  of  the  West- 
em  nations  in  the  development  of  super- 
bombs. We  know  that  It  Is  ahead  of  us  In 
the  development  and  deployment  of  protec- 
tive systems  against  nuclear  attack.  We 
know  that  the  treaty  will  prevent  us  from 
overtaking  the  Russians  In  either  of  theee 
phases  of  development.  We  know  that,  even 
with  honest  observance  of  the  agreements  by 
the  Russians,  they  will  be  given  license  to 
overtake  the  United  States  In  the  production 
of  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

We  don't  know  what  tricks  Khrushchev 
has  up  his  sleeve,  but  we  know  that  after  a 
prolonged  exhibition  of  stubbornness  in  the 
area  of  mutual  disarmament,  he  has  sud- 
denly become  ebullient  about  the  treaty  now 
being  considered  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

His  enthusiasm  for  concluding  the  treaty 
was  obvious  at  formal  activities  in  oonnec- 
tlon  with  the  Moecow  signing. 

Ordinarily,  newsmen  find  thetr  work  in  the 
Soviet  capital  to  be  a  tough  and  frustrating 
Job.  Doors  are  locked,  BO<irees  are  unavail- 
able, and  questions  go  unanswered.  Most  of 
the  correspondents  had  never  seen  Khru- 
shchev's Inner  sanctxim,  and  had  never  ex- 
pected to  see  it. 

But  the  ofllces  of  Khrushchev  and  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  were  o]>enad  to  them  for 


th*  algnlag  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and 
Bzltlsh  Poralgn  Secretary  Lord  Home.  Visit- 
ing photographers  were  put  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  Soviets. 

■hrasbdiev  gave  newsmen  the  run  of  his 
BlaA  Sea  estate  when  he  entertained  Secre- 
tary Busk  thsre.  even  allowing  them  the  use 
of  dls  telephones  to  report  their  stories. 
The  open-handed  friendliness  amaaed  not 
only  the  newamen.  hut  also  the  bodyguards 
who  had  been  used  to  keeping  them  at 
bay. 

Two  days  after  Rusk's  departure,  two  of 
the  favored  oorreepondents  were  summoned 
eurtly  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  press  depart- 
ment. Ilisy  were  confronted  by  the  same 
wwjHM>i-«pi«fci«e  press  Qfllcial  who  had  been 
so  hospitable  to  them  during  the  Rusk 
visit. 

Stiffly,  he  read  out  charges  against  them 
In  Bnselan.  Both,  he  said,  had  been  accused 
of  traflle  wlolatlons.  He  warned  them  that  a 
repetition  might  result  in  severe  meastires. 
Two  of  the  charges,  both  several  months 
old,  involved  parking  and  crossing  from  one 
traflk  lane  to  another  without  giving  the 
proper  signal. 

The  meaning  of  this  Incident  was  un- 
mistakable. It  was  the  Russians'  way  of 
saying,  **We*ve  got  what  we  want  now.  The 
party  is  over.  You're  back  behind  the  eight 
baU.- 

Do  our  treaty  makers  get  the  same  mes- 
sage?   

(ftom  National  Review,  Sept.  10.  1963 1 
Uinm  TRK  Sicir  or  thx  Umbkkxxa 


1.   TAXJ5Z    Pn.XMMAS 

(By  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

Oovamor  Rockefeller  said  a  most  interest- 
ing thing  a  weeks  ago,  namely,  that  the  pro- 
poeed  nuclear  test  treaty — the  treaty  of  Moe- 
cow, one  may  as  well  call  It,  as  the  historians 
Inevitahly  will — was  (a)  a  lousy  Idea,  but  was 
nevertheless  (b)  something  we  have  no  al- 
ternative than  to  ratify.  The  position  is  in- 
teresting from  two  points  of  view.  First,  It 
Is  revealing  about  Rockefeller,  who  deelres 
very  much  to  be  President.  Second,  it  Is  re- 
vealing of  the  vray  in  which  our  foreign  policy 
is  continually  tripping  over  Itself. 

lir.  Boekefeller  said  the  propoeed  treaty 
doee  not  make  sense  considering  the  highest 
demands  of  the  national  security.  In  saying 
so  he  was  not  saying  anything  particularly 
unorthodox.  He  was  merely  restating  an 
axiom  of  American  defense  policy  as  under- 
stood over  the  years.  That  axiom  Is  this: 
that  the  Americans  are,  so  to  speak,  on  top 
of  atomic  development;  that  atomic  virtu- 
osity was  cnngenl tally  oura.  Just  as  heavy- 
boostar  mto'lltt  virtuosity  appears  to  have 
been  Russian.  In  atoms,  we  got  there  first. 
Jiist  as  the  Russians  orbited  first;  and  over 
the  years  we  maintained  a  natural  lead  that 
brought  tu  to  a  stage  of  atomic  sophistica- 
tion which  seems  to  reflect  our  preternatural 
genius  in  scientific  affatra. 

The  Russians,  by  contrast,  have  all  along 
been  imitators  in  atomic  technology. 
Granted  they  have  now — depending  on  whom 
you  listen  to— eqtialed  us  in  one  dimension 
of  atomic  weapons,  or  even  surpassed  us. 
But  it  la  generally  conceded  that  Just  as  It 
has  thus  far  proved  impossible  to  overtake 
the  Russians'  flambo3rant  accomplishments  In 
heavy  sputnlkery,  so  the  Russians  have  not 
succeeded  in  duplicating  our  Infinitely  di- 
verse accomplishments  based  on  atomic 
know-how. 

That  being  the  case,  the  prevailing  opinion 
in  this  country  has  been  that  we  should 
maintain  and  enlarge  our  atomic  lead  at  all 
costs.  The  Idea  of  both  of  us  swearing  off 
the  atom  was  deemed  prepoeterona — some- 
thing like  propoelng  to  Sonny  Uston  and  his 
estranged  sister  that  they  make  up  by  both 
giving  up  bearing.  Mr.  Elsenhower  was 
vaaHpHiy  responsible,  by  unilaterally  under- 
taking a  moratorliun  on  testing  in  1958,  for 


setting  aside  that  axiom.  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
merely  taken  Mr.  Eisenhower's  Chinking  one 
step  forward.  And  here  we  are.  with  the 
Smate  preparing  to  ratify  this  dangeroua 
treaty,  according  to  which  we  are  prepared 
to  abort  at  the  present  level  America's  great 
momentum  in  atomic  Ingenuity,  in  order  to 
freeze  the  existing  situation  between  our- 
selves and  the  UJB^Jt. 

What  Rockefeller  iDsnts 

Mr.  Rockefeller  senses  that  thla  decision  is 
wrong,  but  advances  an  argument  which,  he 
tells  UB,  transcends  that  of  our  defense  ar- 
senal. He  says:  Unless  we  ratify  lir.  Ken- 
nedy's treaty,  we  stand,  "under  the  present 
psychological  circumstances,  to  damage  the 
United  States  even  more  than  we  would 
stand  to  do  by  not  ratlfjrlng  It  and  cultivat- 
ing our  atomic  superiority.  Here  he  Is  bring- 
ing two  argtmaents  into  a  single  focus.  On 
the  one  hand  there  Is  the  purely  scientific 
and  military  argtmient.  As  far  as  that  Is 
concerned,  he  says,  there  Is  only  one  answer: 
The  United  States  should  continue  to  develop 
her  atomic  technology.  The  other  argiunent 
Is  political  and  psychological.  It  is  hewed  on 
the  world-wide  fear  of  nuclear  testing,  a  fear 
largely  compounded  from  superstitious  fears 
of  radioactive  Infestation  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  hysterical  relapees  Into  the  mischievous 
notion  that  "war  Is  avoided  by  appeasement. 
Mr.  Kennedy  has,  by  his  actions,  so  maneu- 
vered the  twin  fears  of  radioactivity  and  war. 
says  Mr.  RockefeUer  In  effect,  that  they  over- 
whelm, in  the  public  psychology,  the  military 
question.  Undw  the  clrctunrtanoes,  he  says, 
let  us  go  ahead  and  ratify  the  treaty. 

I  do  not  know  of  another  conjunction  ol 
affairs  that  more  dramatically  stgnlfles  the 
terrible  loss  of  America's  strategic  and  irtillo- 
sophlcal  faculties.  The  point  has  never  been 
more  vividly  made  that  we  have  faUed  in 
making  truly  clear  to  Oie  world  the  moral 
and  Imperative  purjjoee  of  American  defense 
superiority.  We  are.  after  all,  arming  our- 
selves not  because  American  citizens  desire 
atomic  superiority  for  Ita  own  sake,  nor  be- 
cause American  clticens  stand  to  lose  less 
than  other  peoples  by  increasing  the  radio- 
activity in  the  atmosphere:  but  because  our 
atomic  program  haa  been  the  baais  of  the 
defense  of  the  free  world,  and  the  only  hope 
of  the  ensla-ved  world.  If  the  purpoees  of 
our  atomic  developn>ent  program  bad  been 
kept  clear  to  the  peoples  of  the  world,  they 
would  not  be  resenting,  but  rather  i^plaud- 
ing,  a  decision  to  vlgcffously  prosecute  our 
atomic  superiority.  As  it  la.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller finds  ><imit*.if  submitting  to  an  im- 
plicit contradiction  between  (1)  the  de- 
mands of  the  national  security,  and  (2)  the 
good  opinion  of  mankind.  That  there  should 
be  so  critical  a  tension  between  the  two  sug- 
gests a  philosophical  Waterloo. 

Othen  as  well,  including  Senator  Dooo. 
and  perhaps  even  Senator  Oolowatbi,  are 
experiencing  the  agony.  Both  theee  men. 
and  others  on  whom  the  American  people 
have  counted  for  slnglemlnded  attention  to 
the  best  interests  of  American  defense,  feel 
that  they  are  stymied  by  the  diplomatic 
dilemma  Mr.  Kennedy  has  visited  upon  them: 
vote  for  this  treaty,  or  appear  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world  as  (a)  In  favor  of  an  in- 
creased contamination  in  the  milk  that 
babies  drink  and  (b)  in  favor,  by  continued 
nuclear  testing,  of  tweaking  the  chin  of 
Apocalyi>ae. 

God  help  ua,  the  treaty  will  probahy  be 
passed,  and  probably  a  lot  of  stem  and  rig- 
orous anti-Communist  Senators  will  vote  for 
it.  following  the  line  of  reasoning  of  Mr. 
Rockefriler.  When  It  happen*,  however  less 
the  radioactivity  in  the  atmosphere,  this 
citiaen  of  the  free  world  will  breathe  less 
easily. 

S.    FALSC   AMALTSZB 

(By  James  Bomham) 
T^is  Btmimer  Norton  reissued  Alfred  Leelie 
Rowse's  "Appeasement,"  the  ten -thousandth 
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at  90  ttudy  o«  iww  aa  attMnpt.  a  (•nentlon 
ago.  to  dMl  wMi  aa  aggrMalT*  toCaUtarlan 
moTaoMSit  by  iMSBtlatlon.  comprotnt—.  and 
eonelUatlon  not  oalx  fallad  to  maintain 
p«ao*  but  mad*  fiBaral  war  Inarltabl*.  Not 
a  lincla  tv^Umm  0<  "Aptna—Bnanf  ques- 
tioned this  tb«ato  aa  Oluatratad  by  tha  author 
from  tba  "Oaaa  of  Maaiam  and  tba  Third 
Reich."  Not  a  atagU  if  tow  at.  or  the  author, 
•ugsested  tlMva  aiigbt  ba  a  treahar.  and  from 
a  practical  ataD^olat  rather  more  relevant. 
lUuctratlon. 

Ona  might  tfalak  tha  outward  lymbolB  too 
■trlklngly  paraTI*^  to  ba  Ignored.  In  IMS 
the  *"g»^  rtintkan  leaders  rush  to  the 
li^TBH^  baas  of  coouatinlan  to  sign  the  capitu- 
latory papeca.  Jnak  as  the  Anglo-Prench 
leaders  ruabad  to  tha  home  base  of  nazlsm 
In  1838.  (Ift— im  lfii"i<'>i-  a  nvunerologUt 
ought  to  enjoy  ttM  tact  that  they  have  the 
sama  |"«»«««  and  aama  nxnnber  of  letters.) 
In  both  caaaa  tiM  totalitarian  chiefs  dangle 
tha  sama  bait  bafora  the  westerners:  peace- 
ful eiTtTltttirvT  la  our  time.  Doesn't  it 
oocux  to  any  flaaator  to  ask  himself:  Why 
did  our  isyiaaiUtlws  go  to  Moscow  to 
sign  the  taat  baaf  Why  didn't  theU  repre- 
santatlvea  cooia  to  Loodon  or  Washington? 
Or  why.  at  aay  rata,  didn't  both  sides  meet 
halfway  at  Oaaara?  The  diplomaUc  geog- 
raphy revaala,  aa  it  almost  always  does,  the 
true  Kfi1"V^  of  p^qftii«^i  forces;  It  shows  who 
la  pulling  wtkoaa. 

Symbols  aalda,  nothing  coi^  have  been 
plainer  than  tho  dacls  ration  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  contained  in  the  text  of 
Its  reply  to  tha  fltilnest  Party  published  In 
laveatla  on  July  14:  "We  fully  stand  for  the 
deatruetlon  of  Imparlalism  and  capitalism. 
We  not  only  baUava  In  the  inevitable  destruc- 
tion of  capltallMB  but  are  doing  everything 
for  this  to  ba  aooompUshed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." Let  ua  add  that  what  they  were  con- 
cretely doing  to  that  end  at  that  very  moment 
was  negotiating  tha  treaty  with  Uaxrlman 
and  Homa  In  tha  Kremlin. 

Whttt  Khrtuhchev  wants 


We  are  told  by  the  Kremltnologlsts  that 
Khrusheher  tlg**^**  the  treaty  because  of 
"fear  of  China."  Tha  absurdity  of  this  ex- 
planation would  ba  obvious  if  Western  opin- 
ion had  not  tM«  dllded  by  5  years  of  twad- 
dle concerning  tha  nature  of  the  Sino-Sovlet 
split.  The  laat  thing  Russia  has  to  fear  in 
the  politically  significant  future  U  a  nu- 
clear threat  from  China — which  would  be 
In  no  sense  ba  countered  by  the  treaty  in 
any  event.  Actually,  this  treaty,  so  far  as  It 
affects  ChlJia  at  all.  helps  Chinese  nuclear 
development  ainna  China  Is  not  a  signa- 
tory— and  leaveo  the  way  open  for  Soviet  use 
(rf  Chinese  territory  and  facilities  for  Its  own 
further  nuclear  advance.  In  the  main  arena 
of  the  real  aino-8oTlet  conflict — the  Inter- 
national Communist  movement — the  treaty 
is  a  negligible  factor. 

The  belief  that  Khrushchev  wants  the 
treaty  because  tha  Soviet  economy  is  being 
badly  hurt  by  the  arms  race  has  some  sub- 
stance— though  It  Is  a  curious  argument  to 
use  In  favor  of  our  signing  It.  But  his  pri- 
mary motlvea  are  two-fold,  one  defensive,  the 
other  offensive. 

Whatever   Khrushchev's    long-term   worry 
over  a  "yellow  peril"  of  the  dUtant  future. 
his  preaent  faara  are  focused  nearer  home. 
Be  fears  tha  praaant   stirrings   within   the 
East  Xuropean  captive  nations   (abetted  by 
the  increasing  leatlessiiuss  of  the  Soviet  in- 
tellectuala);  and  h*  especially  fears  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  raarmad  Germany  getting  nu- 
clear   waapona    and    seeking    reunlflcaUon. 
Khruaheher  bopaa  that  the  treaty  of  Ifoecow 
is   indeed  atap   1   In  a   series — some  of  the 
further  steps  being  already  agreed  to  In  secret 
conversation— that    will    provide:     (1)     VB. 
underwriting  of  tha  Bast  European   status 
quo:   (3)  DJBw  acceptance  of  the  preeent  di- 
vision of  CMraaany  aa  permanent;  and  (S)  a 
UJS.  guarantaa  that  West  Germany  will  not 
get  nuclear  arma. 


In  terms  of  offensive  strategy,  Khrushchev 
sees  this  treaty  as  the  best  possible — um- 
breUa.  we  may  appropriately  call  it — for 
conducting  the  psychopollUcal,  paramiUtary. 
guerrUU.  and  limited  warfare  operaUons  that 
he  Judgee  to  be  the  moet  suitable  methods 
for  accomplishing  "the  destruction  of  Im- 
perlalinn  and  capitalism  •  •  •  as  soon  as 
poaslble."  That  is  exactly  what  the  Com- 
munUte  explained.  In  aU  franknees.  in  their 
July  14  sutement  That  is  exactly  what 
Khrushchev's  "man  in  Havana. '  In  hU  July 
36  speech — delivered  the  day  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty— was  announcing  as  he 
called  on  Latin  American  revolutionaries  "to 
take  the  fullest  advantages  of  |the)  Incom- 
parably favorable  prerevolutionary  condl- 
Uons  [to]  maks  revolutions."  "Every  people 
that  does  what  the  Cuban  people  have  done," 
Fidel  promised.  "wiU  have  the  all-out  support 
of  the  Soviet  Union."  That  U  exacUy  what 
la  shown  by  the  Communist -triggered  events 
in  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  that  are  wreck- 
ing the  entire  Western  position  In  south- 
east Asia  even  as  the  ueaty  debate  goes 
on.  That  is  exactly  what  the  Kremlins 
strategists  count  on  to  smooth  the  trans- 
formaUon  of  Cyprus  Into  a  Mediterranean 
Cuba  by  the  end  of  1944. 

And  at  the  same  time  Khrushchev  knows 
that  the  Treaty  of  Moecow  wlU  Inevitably 
lower  the  sense  of  urgency  in  American 
opinion  required  to  sustain  a  long-range 
armament  program.  Already  the  critical  re- 
search and  development  projects — which 
make  the  least  public  impression  and  are 
therefore  politically  most  vulnerable — are  be- 
ing pruned;  and  the  proJecU  decisive  for 
our  future  security  have  lead  times  of  10  to 
15  years.  That  90-day  eecape  clause  In  the 
Treaty  of  Moecow  wont  be  much  consolation 
when  we  wake  up  one  day  to  And  ourselves 
already  5  years  too  late. 

[From    US.    News    &    World    Report, 
Sept    9.  19631 

U.S.  iNTXixicxNCX ;  la  It  Good  Enough? 

(NoTX. — Spy  sUp-upe  of  the  past  have  got 
Congress  worried  Members  want  to  be  sure 
Russia  cant  secretly  cheat  on  an  H-test 
treaty  and  pile  up  a  massive  arms  lead  ) 

Can  US.  intelligence  be  counted  on  to 
safeguard  an  atomic- test  treaty  with  Soviet 
Riissia? 

That  quesUon  is  at  the  heart  of  a  debate 
now  going  on  before  Congress. 

Safeguarding  such  a  treaty  with  Russia. 
It  is  agreed,  la  closely  tied  to  reliable  per- 
formance by  US.   Intelligence  agencies. 

Members  of  Congress  want  assurance  that 
U.S.  defenses  will  not  be  endangered  by  a 
test  ban.  They  want  foolproof  detection  of 
violations  of  any  kind,  checks  on  possible 
secret  Red  preparations  for  massive  new 
tests,  and  an  eye  kept  on  development  of  a 
new  "mlssUe  killer"  or  any  other  dramatic 
weapon  by  Russia. 

Some  experts  question  whether  U.S.  in- 
telligence Is  good  enough  to  do  the  Job  The 
White  House  has  Just  given  fresh  assurance 
that  It  Is.  All  thU  has  set  off  a  reexamina- 
tion of  US    Intelligence  performance  In  the 

past. 

SUCCESSES    VEXSVS   rAU-uais 

That  record  Is  marked  by  both  noUble 
success  and  dismal  failure. 

Main  responsibility  for  policing  the  treaty 
will  rest  with  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  run  by  civilians.  The  CIA  was  set 
up  largely  as  a  result  of  a  military-Intelli- 
gence disaster  at  Pearl  Harbor.  It  now  op- 
erates with  12,000  Americans,  untold  thou- 
sands of  foreign  agents  and  a  budget  close  to 
$1  bUUon  a  year. 

Credit  is  given  to  CIA  for  a  number  of 
victories  In  the  cold  war.  These  are  far- 
ranglng.  For  one  thing,  the  Agency  dis- 
closed technical  skill  by  plnpolnUng  mlsslle- 
teet  sites  Inside  Russia  as  early  as  1954.  And 
it  has  masterminded  political  coups  In  Iran 


and  Guatemala.     Doeens  of  other  successes 
are  necessarily  kept  secret. 

Failures  of  CIA  also  are  numerous.  The 
accompanying  chart  gives  an  Idea  of  some 
publicized  Intelligence  errors  of  the  pest. 

Critics  maintain  that,  on  the  siu^ace.  there 
Is  good  reason  for  skepticism  over  CIA's 
ability  to  collect  accurate  Information  from 
Communist  countries  and  over  the  record 
of  Government  officials  properly  to  Interpret 
and  act  on  that  Information.  In  some 
cases — notably  the  buildup  of  Soviet  missiles 
In  Cuba  In  1963 — intelligence  information 
was  available  but  was  felt  to  be  mishandled 
by  policymakers. 

On  August  34.  the  administration  told  the 
Senate  that  It  plans  to  police  the  test  ban 
treaty  with  improved  Intelligence  and  test- 
detection  procedures. 

This  pledge  by  the  White  House  is  based 
on  Intelligence  tools  and  techniques  now 
available  but  not  ordinarily  associated  with 
old-fashioned  cloak-and-dagger  methods. 
ATOMIC  OKTXcnvxa 
The  United  Statee  now  has  perfected  a  va- 
riety of  means — at  ground  stations,  aboard 
planes  and  ships — to  ring  RussU  with  sensi- 
tive InstrumenU  to  detect  nuclear  blasts 
under  water  or  in  the  atmosphere.  Equip- 
ment Includes  seismograph  stations  and  spe- 
cial mlcrobarograph  InstrumenU.  Other 
equipment  also  Is  used. 

It  now  Is  possible,  with  this  equipment,  to 
pinpoint  within  hours  the  exact  spot  of  a 
Soviet  atmospheric  explosion  and  even  the 
Ingredients  and  construction  of  the  bomb. 

Detection  In  space  Is  not  so  easy.  But  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  the  United  States 
will  lauach  satellites  with  electronic  "snif- 
fers "  to  report  on  any  nuclear  explosions  in 
deep  space. 

SPT  SATXLXXrXS 

For  keeping  check  on  Soviet  missile  prog- 
ress— both  offensive  and  defensive — the 
United  States  U  counting  heavily  on  Samoe 
camera  satellites  that  have  taken  over  the 
mission  of  U-2  reconnaissance  planes. 

Samos  Is  a  secret  Air  Force  project  but 
these  details  have  been  publUhed:  Between 
sU  and  nine  satellites  are  at  work  today.  In 
orbits  that  cover  all  of  Russia.  They  are 
sending  back  photos  as  good  as  those  re- 
turned by  U-3  flights. 

What  concerns  a  large  number  of  authori- 
ties, however.  Is  this: 

Despite  ample  Information  In  the  past,  the 
United  States  has  still  committed  blunders. 
Ability  and  willingness  of  policymakers  to 
mak»  best  use  of  all  Intelligence  Is  stUl  ques- 
tioned. Inability  has  contributed  to  faUure 
in  the  past  and  provides  a  basis  for  uneasi- 
ness In  Congress  now. 

Carries  Sex  Thksi  12  Blundxks 

1.  Soviet  A-bomb.  1949;  US.  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  underrated  Russia's  scien- 
tific capability  and  lu  espionage  system,  pre- 
dicted the  first  Red  nuclear  explosion  for 
1951  or  later.  The  blast  come  2  years  earlier 
than  forecast,  took  American  officials  by 
surprise. 

2.  Korean  Invasion,  1950:  Buildup  by 
North  Korean  attackers  was  either  Ignored 
or  misinterpreted  by  113.  Intelligence  groups. 
They  compounded  Initial  failure  by  estimat- 
ing there  would  be  no  massive  Intervention 
by  Red  China. 

3  Bomber  'panic,"  1955:  The  United 
States  suddenly  discovered  Russia  flying  big 
Intercontinental  bombers  3  years  earlier  than 
anticipated,  erroneously  gave  the  Red  air 
force  credit  for  massive  fleets.  Result  was 
"crash"  Investment  of  billions  In  bomber 
defenses  now  largely  outmoded. 

4  AtUck  on  Suez.  1966:  CIA  claims  it  had 
secret  In  advance  of  British-French  Israel 
Invasion  of  Egypt,  but  warnings  were  ig- 
nored. Washington  was  also  caught  short  In 
1956  by  Hungarian  revolt. 


1963 
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5.  First   sputnik.    1967:    Intelligence  had     structton  of  a  thermonuclear  bomb. 


The  LeMay  and  the  other  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

,    f^.TaS^n   a^ut  '^^^Im^     ^e*"i;i^ption''wa8"Dr.'  Edward  Teller,  who,  were  called  separately  and  individually  to  the 

ample    Information    about    soviei    aovanow      .    V,^il»!lr  tkia    ,.«.^  ♦>,o*-  if  ♦>>•  Tinit»d  nrht*"  Tirw.,««    o  ha*  or  un  ii.ft«r  th«  Mnaoow 
with  mammoth  rockeU  and  Interaet  In  space     in  October  1949.  urged  that  If  the  United 


White  House,  a  day  or  so  after  the  Moecow 
'"^  '^f^r^^tTan'iS  to".^t;iS~'U"iStS5     5U^'^tot"h^~'^Th  the  development  of     signing  of  the   nuclear  treaty.    THey   were 
uSng  ot  f^^^cS  "^luS     ^SSS     S;  H-bomb.  th^Sonet.  would  get  one  first,     told  that  theb-  opinions  on  the  treaty  must 
suS^was   thus  encouraged   to   keep  own     Ptartunately.     President     Truman     decided 
^ff^rTto  snaus  Dace  agalnat  the  official  estimate  and  with  Dr. 

effort  to  snau  s  pace.  _  _      •^uer'a  lone  scientific  opinion.    The  estiinate 


6.  Phony  missile  gSip.  1969:  Air  Poroe  and 
CIA  are  charged  with  badly  overestimating 
Soviet  missile  Intentions  and  capability. 
Reds  were  erroneously  credited  with  superi- 
ority. Intelligence  thus  helped  politicians 
create  mIssUe  scare  In  1960  elecUon. 

7.  Bad  gueas  on  Iaos,  1900:  CIA  and  State 
Department  decided  to  force  a  change  in 
L,aoe,  put  their  chips  on  Gen.  Phouml  Nosa- 
van.  He  turned  out  to  be  ineffective  and 
unpopular.  By  the  time  Washington  rec- 
ognized the  error,  Laos  was  on  the  road  to 
partial  Red  takeover. 

8.  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion.  1961:  Considered 
CIA's  coetlleet  mistake.  "The  Agency  planned 
and  conducted  a  dlsastroxis  military  opera- 
tion, using  Cubcm  refugees.  Failure  brought 
charges  that  CIA  badly  mlsgaged  the  likely 
reaction  of  Cuban  people  to  liberation  from 
offshore. 

9.  Berlin  waU,  1961:  Three  years  before 
wall  was  built.  American  Intelligence  had 
possession  of  detailed  plan  for  Its  eventual 
construction.  Sixty  days  before  wall  waa 
built,  the  United  States  got  new  and  urgent 
warnings.  But  West  waa  startled  and  the 
United  States  paralyzed  by  lack  of  prepara- 
tion. 

10.  Soviet  atom  tests,  1961;  United  Statea 
once  more  was  caught  without  warning  when 
Russia  broke  3-year  moratorium  on  nuclear 
testing  and  began  the  most  extensive  serlea 
of  atmospheric  explosions  ever  held.  Prep- 
arations— It  now  Is  known — had  been  going 
on  for  more  than  a  year. 

11.  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba.  1963:  Aarlal 
reconnaissance  photos,  at  the  laat  moment, 
uncovered  Soviet  missiles  going  into  place 
all  over  Cuba.  CriUcs  claim  that  other  posi- 
tive evidence  of  a  massive  arms  buildup  waa 
plentiful  but  ignored  for  weeks  by  White 
House    pxjllcymakers. 

12.  Vietnam  crisis.  1968 :  American  oOcials 
In  South  Vietnam — reljring  heavily  on  mili- 
tary and  civilian  Intelligence  officers  sta- 
tioned there — were  embarraased  and  oaught 
completely  off  guard  when  Prealdent  Diam'a 
government  launched  a  nationwide  crack- 
down on  Buddhist  opposition. 

Smou  Thurmond,  U.S.  Sxnatob  Fxoh  Sottth 
Caxolina,  Rktokts  to  thx  Pxoplk,  Auovst 
26.  1963 

thx  ts4  QtrxsnoN 

Testimony  on  the  Moecow  test  ban  treaty, 
both  in  public  and  secret  sessions,  reveals 
that  there  is  one  awesome  question  on  which 
the  whole  Issue  precariously  hanga.  The 
question:  "Do  we  dare  risk  the  entire  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  Statea  on  the 
validity  of  our  official  intelligence  estimatea?'* 

All  of  the  intelligence  experts  admit  freely 
that  our  Intelligence  is  poorest  on  wliat  is 
happening  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  Bad 
China.  By  comparison.  Cuba  is  an  open 
book.  Our  official  Intelligence  estlmataa  do 
not  have  a  history  that  exactly  inspires  con- 
fldence.    Consider  the  record. 

When  the  Soviets  came  up  with  the  atomic 
bomb.  It  was  a  complete  sxirprise  to  tha 
United  Statee.  Official  eetlmatea  took  the 
poeltlon  that  the  Sovieta  could  not  maater 
the  atomic  bomb  before  the  mld-lBSCa.  but 
they  tested  on  A\igust  19,  1940. 

In  the  fall  of  1949.  Just  after  the  SovieU 
detonated  an  atomic  bomb,  the  United  Statea 
was  conciderlng  whether  to  develop  a 
thermonuclear  weapon.  The  official  Intelli- 
Rence  estimate,  even  after  being  fooled  by 
the  Soviets  on  the  atomic  bomb  a  few  wedn 
earlier,  said  the  Sovieta  could  not  develop 
the  thermonuclear  weapon  until  tha  lata 
1950"8.  All  the  sclentista.  except  one.  agreed 
with  the  estimate,   and  opposed  17.8.  con- 


waa  wrong;  Dr.  Teller  was  right.  We  ex- 
ploded a  thermonuclear  bomb  on  October  31, 
1062;  the  Soviets  followed  on  August  12,  1953, 
with  a  hydrogen  bomb  explosion. 

When  the  Communists  Invaded  South 
Korea  in  June  1960.  the  United  States  was 
caught  off  gxiard.  Official  Intelligence  esti- 
matea took  the  position  that  it  wouldn't  hap- 
pen. On  the  basU  of  those  estimates,  U.S. 
military  forces  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 
area,  making  the  attack  possible. 

When  the  Soviets  launched  Sputnik  I  In 
October  1067,  the  United  States  was  caught 
by  complete  sxirprlse.  Official  intelligence 
eatlmatea  had  let  us  down  again. 

Along  in  1068,  official  intelligence  estimatee 
said  the  Soviets  had  a  multitude  of  bcdlistic 
mlsallea,  and  thus  was  born  the  missile  gap. 
It  was  such  a  scare  that  it  became  a  major 
Isaue  in  the  1060  preeidentlal  election.  It 
then  turned  out  that  the  whole  eetimate  was 
phoney;  the  estimates  were  wrong,  and  the 
mlasila  gap  was  a  fraud. 

On  September  10,  1063,  an  official  intel- 
ligence eatlmate  was  Issued  which  took  the 
poaltion  that  there  were  no  Soviet  misallee  In 
Cuba,  and  that  the  Soviets  would  not  put 
any  mlsalles  In  Cuba.  This  one  got  disprove 
In  a  hurry.  Now  it  is  admitted  that  missiles 
were  in  Cuba  when  the  estimate  was  written. 

The  official  eetlmatee  now  admit  that  the 
Sovieta  are  ahead  of  us  in  s<Nne  fields  of  nu- 
clear technology.  They  also  admit  that  we 
dont  have  much  hard  information  on  which 
to  base  our  eetlmatea.  In  the  arefis  of  tech- 
nology where  we  have  the  moet  Infra-matlon. 
official  eetimates  admit  the  Soviets  are  ahead; 
In  areas  (rf  technology  where  we  have  the 
leaat  Information,  official  estimatee  assume 
that  the  United  States  is  ahead. 

Gen.  Curtis  LeMay,  who  knows  someUilng 
about  our  intelligence  methods  In  this  field, 
haa  little  confidence  in  our  Intelligence  eetl- 
matea. He  stated  that  if  the  treaty  were  not 
already  algned.  he  would  recommend  dont 
algn  it. 

Gen.  "nmrnas  Power,  who  commands  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  and  la  even  closer  to 
tiie  problem,  says  the  eetlmatea  are  wrong, 
and  that  it's  far  too  dangerous  to  sign  the 
treaty.  The  Soviets  might  well  have  a  clear 
auportority  in  technology  now.  Gen.  Bernard 
Sohriever.  who  commands  our  missile  devel- 
opment, says  he  can't  do  his  Job  properly  if 
the  treaty  is  ratified. 

Dr.  TeUw.  who  has  the  best  experience  In 
the  nudear  field,  and  who  has  a  history  cf 
m^^^^C  correct  Judgments,  says  the  Intel - 
llganea  eatlmates  are  wrong. 

What  la  the  difference?  If  the  treaty  Is 
ratified,  and  any  significant  part  of  the  eetl- 
matea Is  wrong  again,  the  United  States  Is 
flnlahed.  Russia  will  have  us  hands  down  In 
the  nuclear  field,  and  the  only  choice  that 
would  be  Itf  t  to  us  then  is  surrender  or  be 
wiped  out. 

Sincerely, 

SraoM  "Thttbiconi). 


(From  the  Augxista   (Ga.)    Herald,  Aug.  28, 
1068] 
UMat's  RsaaoN  roa  Skxpticxsk 
(By  Etomer  Alexander) 
WaaHXWOTOM.  D.C. — Secrecy  in  Waahington 
la  never  leak-proof,   but  a  reporter   must 
satisfy  bis  conscience  that  in  revealing  hush- 
huah  taatlmony  he  is  not  giving  information 
to  tha  enemy.    With  that  restriction  in  mind. 
I  think  it  is  enlightening  to  report  the  tenor 
of  Ooneral  LeICay's  dialogue  in  his  cloaed- 
door  seesion  with  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee. 


be  based  upon  both  military  and  political 
considerations.  The  legal  basis  for  asking 
military  men  to  make  political  Judgments 
lies  in  chapter  6.  paragraph  D(8).  of  the 
fundamental  Defense  Department  statute 
and  it  reads:  "•  •  •  The  Joint  Chiefs 
shall  •  •  •  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
President  or  Secretary  of  Defense  may  pre- 
scribe." 

On  this  broad  authority,  LeMay  was  in- 
structed to  think  politically,  but  he  was  then 
turned  over  to  State  Department  briefers  to 
be  told  what  to  think.  He  was  told  that 
among  the  major  political  restilts  expected 
to  flow  from  the  treaty  were  (a)  widening 
the  Slno-Sovlet  rift  and  (b)  achieving  a 
worldwide  detente,  or  relaxation  of  tensions, 
between  the  U.SA.  and  the  U.SJSJl. 

LeMay  told  the  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee that  he  didn't  believe  either  of  these 
results  would  follow  the  treaty  ratification. 
That  is,  he  remained  unconvinced  by  what- 
ever proof  the  State  Department  offered  him. 
The  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  later  told  the 
Pulbrlght  committee  In  open  hecurlng  that, 
had  the  treaty  not  been  already  signed,  he 
would  have  opposed  It  wholeheartedly  rather 
than  accept  It,  as  he  did,  with  misgivings. 

What  misgivings?  LeMay  disbelieves,  as 
does  Edward  Teller,  Secretary  McMamara's 
stated  optimism  that  the  U.8.A.  has  nuclear 
superiority  and  can  maintain  it  under  the 
treaty.  The  McNamara  opinion  Is  not  based 
on  technical  knowledge  of  Russian  nuclear 
power.  It  is  based  on  intelligence  eeti- 
mates. This  means  we  take  the  little  that  is 
known  about  Russian  disooverlea  and  then 
extrapolate  this  material  to  reach  some 
conclusions.  When  asked  what  if  these  con- 
clusions were  faulty  in  the  wrong  direction, 
tiie  burly  LeMay.  with  his  expressive  voice 
and  manner,  said:  "School's  out." 

Well,  what  are  the  chances  that  the  In- 
telligence estimates  are  reliable  enou^  to 
sustain  the  risk  that  Russia  may  soon  come 
up  with  a  missile  defense  system  which  will 
make  the  U.S.SJt.  reUtivety  impregnable  to 
an  American  retaliatory  attack?  This  same 
StennlB  Preparednees  Committee  on  May  0, 
1068.  published  a  document  entitled  "In- 
vestigation of  the  Preparedness  Program." 
While  directed  specifically  to  the  Russian 
sneak  oocupatlcai  and  fortification  of  Cuba. 
the  Stennls  report  does  assess  our  Intelli- 
gence estimating  capacity  as  follovrs: 

"Tlie  deficiency  in  the  performance  of  the 
Intelllgenoe  commim^ity  appears  to  have  been 
In  the  evaluation  and  assessment  of  accu- 
mulated data.  Moreover  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
telligence community  to  accept  and  believe 
the  ominous  portent  of  the  information 
which  had  been  gathered. 

"In  addition,  the  Intelligence  people  ap- 
parently invariably  adopted  the  most  op- 
timistic estimate  possible  with  respect  to 
the  Information  available.  This  is  in  aharp 
contrast  to  the  customary  military  practice 
of  emphasizing  the  worst  situation  which 
might  be  established  by  the  accvunulatlon  of 
the  evidence." 

There.  In  brief.  Is  why  LeMay  and  others 
are  skeptical  of  a  treaty  which  proixiees  a 
Umlted  disarmament  on  the  baals  of  Intelli- 
gence eatlmates.  Our  polleymakers,  on 
whom  the  President  relies,  are  not  good 
at  "evaluation  and  assessment."  Thtj  have 
a  "disinclination  •  •  •  to  believe  •  •  • 
the  ominous  portent."  They  adopt  "the 
most  optimistic  estimate  possible"  and  this 
habit  Is  "In  sharp  contrast  to  the  military 
practice." 

Underestimating  the  enemy  is  the  cardinal 
sin  In  military  strategy.  When  we  did  It 
last  year,  the  RiMslans  moved  Into  Cuba  in 
such  force  that  we  dare  not  try  to  dislodge 
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them.  It  we  uiiidar««tlmat«  thU  year  on 
tb«  matter  of  RomU'i  niielear  potential. 
"•(Aooll  oat." 

•nkftt^  the  optaloa.  not  of  a  newman.  but 
of  our  foremost  mfUterr  atrman.  Oen  Cortle 
Lelfay,  and  of  other  mUltary  men  who  are 
leea  oQtepoken. 

The  PRBBIZ3KNT  pro  tempore.  Lb 
there  further  waantDt  business?  If  not. 
morning  busbMM  to  cloeed. 


AMENDiOENT   OF  THE   MANPOWER 

DEVELOPMENT     AND     TRAININO 

ACT  OF  1M2 

Mr.  MANSnSU).  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  xmanlmous  eonaent  that  the  unfin- 
ished buslnen  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pi»>«*<"g  business. 

Tikb  PRESZDBIT  l»ro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  statad  by  tlUe. 

Tte  hmtuuaxn  Clsuc  A  bill  (8. 
1716)  to  aBMnd  tba  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Tratetng  Act  of  IMS. 

•nie  PRESIDPfT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

Thar*  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  eonakleration  ol  the  bilL 


NUCLEAR  TBST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  MAN8FZBLD.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  weeks,  the  Senate  has  had  the 
propceed  treaty  on  nuclear  testing. 
The  question  ha*  been  examined  In- 
tenaively  not  only  by  the  Committee  on 
POcelgn  Relaktana  bat  also  by  members 
of  the  Anned  Scrvleea  Committee  and 
the  Senate  membert  of  the  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  all  of  whom  were  in- 
vited to  participate  In  the  hearings,  and 
all  of  whom  ccdleetively  comprise  more 
than  one-third  of  the  membership  of 
the  Senate. 

There  has  htmk  in  process.  In  short,  a 
very  tboroo^  0— ate  consideration  of 
the  proposed  treaty.  The  specific  ques- 
tions have  already  been  ssked  and 
answered,  as  far  M  It  has  been  possible 
to  answer  them.  The  specific  doubts 
have  been  raised,  and.  as  far  as  possible, 
laid  to  rest 

We  are  nam  apiaroachlng  a  point  at 
which  we  moat  pat  the  penultimate 
question  In  eolttary  conscience.  It  Is 
this  decision  which  will  produce  the 
final  vote  bj  which  the  Senate  will 
either  i^ve  or  wlttihold  consent  to  ratifi- 
cation of  the  propoeed  treaty. 

The  issue  now  is  not  whether  Ger- 
many mlstrusta  the  treaty  or  France 
mistrusts  it  more  or  Communist  China 
most  of  alL 

The  issue,  now,  to  not  solely  the  mean- 
ing of  the  treaty  for  health  and  human 
genetics,  or  for  military  strategy  or  for 
the  technology  and  costs  of  scientific 
arms  competition. 

AH  these  lanica  and  others  have  been 
considered  in  tbe  painstaking  interroga- 
tion of  the  paal  few  weeks.  Each  has 
its  own  oniqae  slgBlficance.  But  each  Lb 
a  fragment  of  the  penultimate  questicxi 
and  must  be  io  regarded  If  we  are  to 
reach  sound  dedsion. 

For  the  Question  which  now  confronts 
us  is  the  one  question  which  is  the  sum 
of  the  many  questions.  And  a  rational 
response  to  it  ean  only  be  the  sum  of  the 
many  responses,  wdglted  In  the  scale  of 


such  wisdom  and  Judgment  as  each  of  us 
may  possess.  The  attitude  of  no  single 
expert  or  group  of  experts  in  or  out  of 
Oovemment,  no  siiigle  ofllcial  or  group 
of  officials  of  this  Oovemment,  no  single 
scientist  or  group  of  scientists  can  be 
controlling  on  this  question.  The  ques- 
tion is  for  us  alone  to  decide.  It  is  not 
for  any  scientist,  military  leader,  cabinet 
secretary  or  whatever  to  decide  for  us. 
It  remains  now  for  elected  Senators  to 
decide  for  themselves,  to  confirm  or  re- 
fuse to  confirm  the  judgment  of  an 
elected  President. 

This  penultimate  question  which  con- 
fronts us  Is  simply  stated:  Does  the  pro- 
posed treaty  serve,  on  balance,  the 
mterests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  when  those  interests  are  consid- 
ered in  their  totality?  Or  to  put  it  neg- 
atively: Is  the  proposed  treaty,  on 
balance,  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States? 

If  It  is  inimical,  obviously,  the  Presi- 
dent should  not  have  had  the  treaty 
signed  In  the  first  place  and.  certamly, 
the  Senate  should  not  now  consent  to  its 
ratification.  But  if  the  treaty  passes 
even  a  minimal  test,  if  reason  tells  us 
that,  on  balance,  the  treaty  is  not  in- 
imical to  this  Nation,  then  that  alone 
would  seem  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for 
approving  it.  For  if  we  mean  what  we 
say  when  we  speak  of  supporting  the 
leadership  of  the  President.  Irrespective 
of  party,  in  his  great  national  responsi- 
biliUes  in  foreign  relations,  we  must 
mean,  at  least,  that  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  we  are  inclined  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  those  vague  and  residual 
hesitancies  by  which  each  of  us  in  his 
own  way  may  be  possessed. 

And  may  I  add.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
do  not  see  how  any  Senator  can  vote 
either  for  or  against  this  treaty  with  a 
sense  of  absolute  assurance.  In  any  ma- 
jor essay  in  foreign  relations  there  are 
bound  to  be — and  there  should  be — hesi- 
tancies. They  would  be  there  if  we  de- 
bated the  proposed  treaty  or  any  major 
issue,  a  month,  a  year,  or  a  decade. 

There  were  doubts  and  hesitancies 
when  a  Republican  Congress  voted  a 
Marshall  plan  under  a  Democratic  Pres- 
ident. There  were  doubts  and  hesitan- 
cies when  a  Democratic  CongreSfc  voted 
a  Middle  East  resolution  imder  a  Republi- 
can President.  The  doubts  are  there  year 
in  and  year  out  when  Congress  coasiders 
the  foreign  aid  program.  For  the  simple 
truth  is  that  there  are  no  certainties,  no 
absolutes  in  significant  matters  of  for- 
eign relations. 

Indeed,  were  there  no  doubts  on  this 
question  of  a  nuclear  test  ban  that  in 
itself  would  be  cause  for  the  deepest  con- 
cern. For  the  absence  of  any  doubt 
would  suggest  either  a  dangerous  delu- 
sion or  an  Insipid  insignificance  in  the 
treaty. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  risks  in 
this  as  in  any  venture  in  foreign  rela- 
tions. But  I  remind  the  Senate  that 
there  are  also  risks  in  falling  to  venture, 
in  standing  still  in  a  world  which  does 
not  stand  still  for  this  or  any  other  na- 
tion. And  at  this  moment  In  the  world's 
time,  the  rlslu  of  a  paralyzed  uncertain- 
ty may  be  far  greater  than  those  which 
might  stem  from  the  pursuit  of  this  ven- 
ture. 


Indeed,  there  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  such  must  be  the  case.  I  say  that. 
Mr.  President,  because  this  proposed 
treaty  is  no  instant  fancy,  no  sudden 
concoction.  We  have  not  arrived  in  haste 
at  this  point  of  decision.  The  active 
pursuit  of  a  treaty  to  ban  nuclear  tests 
t)egan  many  years  ago  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Eisenhower. 
The  previous  administration  was  not  pas- 
sive and  negative  in  its  approach.  It 
sought  a  treaty  in  a  most  active  and 
positive  fashion.  Indeed,  the  former 
Vice  President,  Mr.  Nixon,  Journeyed  to 
Moscow  in  1959  In  an  effort  to  further 
this  objective,  among  others,  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  And  In  a  letter  dated  April 
13.  1959.  President  Elsenhower  wrote  Mr. 
Khrushchev  that: 

The  United  State*  strongly  seeks  a  lasting 
agreement  for  tlie  discontinuance  of  nuclear 
weapooa  tests. 

Note,  Mr.  President,  the  phiase 
"strongly  seeks." 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  search  for 
a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  was  clearly  a 
cardinal  element  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Nation  during  the  second  Elsenhower 
administration.  When  Mr.  Kennedy  as- 
sumed office,  he  did  not  have  to  continue 
that  search.  He  could  have  abandoned 
it.  He  could  have  ignored  the  efforts  of 
the  previous  administration.  He  could 
have  turned  his  back  on  the  affirmations 
in  favor  of  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  as 
they  were  contained  In  the  platforms  of 
both  parties  during  the  1960  presidential 
campaign  and  upon  which  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  Mr.  Nixon  stood  for  office.  That  is 
a  prerogative  of  the  Presidency,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  could  have  exercised  it  had  he 
Judged,  after  a  full  examination  of  all 
relevant  information,  that  the  policy  was 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
Nation. 

But  Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  so  find.  On 
the  contrary,  he  pursued  the  matter  even 
as  Mr.  Elsenhower  had  done  before  him. 
And  he  continued  to  pursue  it  in  spite  of 
repeated  setbacks  and  frustrations  not 
unlike  those  undergone  by  his  predeces- 
sor, until  an  agreement  was,  at  last  ini- 
tialed by  his  distinguished  agent,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Averell 
Harriman,  on  July  25, 1963.  That  agree- 
ment, I  would  note  in  order  to  emphasize 
its  nonpartisan  nature,  is  more  closely  In 
accord  with  the  concept  of  a  nuclear  test 
ban  as  it  is  contained  In  the  Republican 
Party's  presidential  platform  in  1960 
than  it  is  with  the  similar  plank  in  the 
Democratic  Party's  platform. 

It  is  conceivable  that  one  President  of 
the  United  States  may  have  misjudged 
the  American  interest  in  this  highly  sig- 
nificant matter,  although  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  suggest  that  such  was  the  case 
with  President  Eisenhower.  But  I  find 
it  most  difficult  to  believe  that  two  Presi- 
dents in  succession  would  be  giiilty  of 
negligence  or  poor  judgment  on  precisely 
the  same  question  of  national  interest. 
No.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  a  test  ban  treaty  is  not 
only  not  Inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation  but  also  is  to  their 
positive  advantage. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  when  members 
of  the  Comffliittee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
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and  the  Senate  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  probe 
every  word,  comma,  and  period  of  the 
text  of  the  treaty;  when  they  examine 
every  conceivable  implication  of  the 
treaty  for  days  on  end;  when  they  hear 
countless  relevant  witnesses  of  the  exec- 
utive branch,  including  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  Director  of 
the  CIA  give  sober  but  immistakable  sup- 
port for  this  treaty;  when  the  commit- 
tees summon  for  testimony  not  only  the 
advocates  of  this  treaty  but  also  its  most 
articulate  and  competent  opponents — in 
short,  when  the  treaty  is  subjected  to  the 
most  stringent  Senate  committee  scrutiny 
and  the  great  prep>onderance  of  informed 
testimony  is  favorable — there  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  treaty  is  in  the  pos- 
itive Interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  should  like  to  read  an  extract  from 
the  testimony  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  before  the  combined  committees  in 
executive  session.  This  testimony  I  un- 
derstand, after  checking,  has  now  been 
cleared.  I  refer  to  this  extract  because 
of  the  particular  importance  which  is 
attached  to  the  defense  aspects  of  the 
treaty. 

Senator  Mansfieij) — 

Asking  a  question  of  General  LeMay — 

General,  did  I  understand  you  correctly — 
you  do  favor  the  ratification  of  this  treaty? 

General  LkMat.  Providing  the  aafeguards 
are  forthcoming. 

Senator  MANsmu).  General  Wheeler — 

Who,  of  course,  is  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army — 
Did  I  understand  you  in  the  same  sense? 

General    Whxxixs.  Yes,    sir. 

Senator  Mansfiku).  Admiral  McDonald? 

Who,  Of  course,  is  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations — 

Admiral    McDonald.  Yes.    sir. 
Senator  Mansfxklo.  General  Shoup? 

Who,  of  course,  is  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps — 

General  Shottp.  Definitely. 

Senator  Manstkld.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  a  strong 
presumption  is  not  enough  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind.  Each  Senator  has  an  in- 
dividual responsibility  to  examine  this 
treaty  for  himself  in  the  light  of  his 
own  conscience  and  his  own  concept  of 
the  interests  of  his  State  and  the  Nation. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  done 
so,  and  he  has  just  returned  from  report- 
ing to  the  people  whom  he  represents  on 
his  position  on  this  treaty,  which  will 
be  before  the  Senate  very  shortly.  And 
having  done  so,  he  is  persuaded  that  the 
proposed  treaty  does  no  violence  to,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  serves  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  his  State  and  the  Nation. 

It  serves  those  Interests,  immediately 
and  tangibly,  in  matters  of  public  health 
a.s  they  may  involve  a  resident  or  a  child 
ypt  to  be  bom  in  Montana  or  in  any  one 
of  the  50  States.  I  refer,  Mr.  President. 
to  the  question  of  radiation  which,  as  an 
uninvited  but  ever-present  spectator,  has 
haunted  these  hearings  of  the  past  few 
weeks.  To  be  sure,  there  may  be  a  lack 
of  certainty  among  scientists  and  doctors 


on  the  precise  effects  of  manmade  ra- 
diation on  health  and  the  human  species. 
But  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
There  to  a  minimal  concept  of  the  dan- 
gers of  radiation  from  which  reputable 
scientific  and  medical  opinion  does  not 
d^^art  It  is  expressed  very  clearly  in 
the  unanimous  report  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Scientific  Committee  on  the  Facts 
of  Atomic  Radiation,  17th  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  1962.  In  this  report, 
scientists  from  15  nations,  including 
France,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  Sweden, 
and  Canada  recorded  their  unanimous 
agrreement  that — 

The  exposure  of  mankind  to  radiation  from 
Increasing  numbers  of  artificial  sotircee  in- 
cluding the  worldwide  contamination  of  the 
environment  with  short-  and  long-lived 
radlonuclldea  from  weapons  tests  calls  for 
the  doaeat  attention  particularly  because  the 
effects  of  any  inoreaae  In  radiation  exp>o6ure 
may  not  be  fully  manifested  for  several  dec- 
ades in  the  case  of  somatic  disease  and  for 
many  generations  in  the  case  of  genetic  dam- 
age. There  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  the  reality  of  genetic  damage  from 
radiation.  The  Ck>nmilttee  therefore  em- 
phaaiaea  the  need  that  all  forms  of  unneces- 
sary radiation  ezpoevire  should  be  minimized 
or  avoided  entirely,  partlciilarly  when  the 
expoaure  of  large  populations  Is  entailed. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
that  statement  has  not  been  chaUenged 
from  a  reputable  medical  or  scientific 
source  anywhere  in  the  world.    It  is  a 
most  conservative   statement  and  one 
must  question  the  sobriety  of  anyone 
who  would  pass  off  the  factor  of  radia- 
tion damage  as  Irrelevant  or  propagan- 
dlstic  in  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed treaty.   It  is  of  central  importance. 
For  what  the  statement  says,  In  effect,  is 
that  we  do  not  know  precisely  how  harm- 
ful manmade  radioactivity  is  but  we  are 
certain  that  it  is  not  good  for  human 
health  or  for  the  genetics  of  the  human 
race.    It  to  not  good,  in  short,  for  men. 
women,  and  children — and  particularly 
children — in   Montana,    Arizona,    Ohio. 
Washington,  Nevada,  Mississippi,  Utah, 
or  Missouri  any  more  than  in  London, 
Paris.  Moscow,  Peiplng,  or  Tokyo.    What 
the  statement  says,  in  effect,  is  that 
radiological  technicians  in  hospitals  do 
not  wear  heavy  protective  clothing  and 
denUsts  do  not  shelter  themselves  for 
the  fxm  of  it  when  they  take  X-rays. 
They  do  so  because  the  stuff  of  X-rays, 
as  of  nuclear  bomb  tests,  is  insidiously 
dangerous.    What  the  statement  says,  in 
effect,  to  that  it  is  highly  Inadvisable  to 
put  even  minute  quantities  of  strontium 
90  or  89  into  milk  or  to  add  other  radio- 
active Isotopes  such   as  iodine   131   or 
cesium   137   to   bread,  as  though   they 
were  vitamin  A,  B,  C,  or  D.    They  are 
quite  the  reverse  in  their  effect  on  hu- 
man health  and  on  the  human  species. 
Ttie  statement  says,  In  short:   Handle 
manmade    radioactivity    with    extreme 
care  or,  preferably,  do  not  handle  it  at 
all. 

Yet  we  have  been  compelling  our  own 
pecHpIe  to  handle  it,  as  well  as  the  Rus- 
sian pet^ile  and  others,  and  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  compelling  their  people 
as  well  as  ours  and  others  to  handle  it. 
That  has  been  the  consequence  of  bomb 
tests  because,  beyond  the  radiation  re- 
leased in  proximity  to  a  test  site,  the 


phenomenon  of  fallout  results  in  a  wide 
distribution  throughout  the  world  from 
each  detonation,  wherever  it  may  occur. 
And  radioactivity  is  botii  ideologically 
neutral  and  wholly  indifferent  to  na- 
tional boundaries.  When  carried  in  the 
air  currents  and  clouds  of  the  atmos- 
phere it  places  free  peoples.  Communist 
peoples  or  whatever,  all  on  this  planet, 
in  the  same  radioactive  boat. 

We  will  find  some  scientific  voices  say- 
ing that  it  is  not  too  bad  and  very  tem- 
porary, this  thing  which  has  already 
been  done  by  nuclear  bomb  tests  to  the 
planetary  setting  in  which  all  himian 
life  is  lived.  We  will  find  some  scientific 
opinion  which  takes  the  opposite  view, 
that  the  genetic  damage  already  done 
has  been  very  substantial.  And  we  will 
find  many  scientists  who  say  so  far  it  is 
not  too  bad,  but  we  had  better  avoid 
much  more.  That  there  are  these  dif- 
ferences is  a  reflection  not  so  much  of  a 
disagreement  on  the  facts  but  of  a 
paucity  of  facts  and  of  differing  values 
which  are  put  on  the  integrity  of  the  in- 
dividual hmnan  life.  Some  are  more 
prepared  than  others,  appsu^nUy,  to 
sacrifice  this  integrity  on  the  altar  of 
science  for  what  is  regarded  as  a  valid 
scientific  or  defense  purpose. 

In  terms  of  statistics,  our  own  Federal 
Radiation  Council  has  made  some  esti- 
mates of  the  human  costs  of  the  radio- 
active byproducts  of  nuclear  bomb  tests. 
The  figures  which  it  supplies  are  ex- 
clusive of  the  effects  of  the  last  Russian 
test  series  of  superbombs  in  1962.  The 
Council  Indicates  that  all  tests  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world 
through  1961  could  produce  in  this  Na- 
tion in  this  and  future  generations  any- 
where up  to  15,000  cases  of  gross  phys- 
ical and  mental  birth  defects  and, 
possibly,  up  to  a  maximimi  of  2,000 
leukemia  cases  and  up  to  a  maximum  of 
700  cases  of  bone  cancer  within  the  next 
70  years.  Other  adverse  health  effects 
of  these  tests,  as,  for  example,  those  of 
radioactive  Iodine  131  to  children's 
thyroids  In  the  vicinity  of  test  sites  in 
the  Mountain  States  of  the  West,  are 
strongly  suspect.  The  same  to  true  of 
cesium  137  which  has  been  delivered  In 
heavy  quantities  to  Eskimos  In  Alaska  as 
a  result  of  Soviet  tests  In  the  Arctic. 

Still  other  ill  effects  cannot  even  be 
guessed  at,  as,  for  example,  those  of 
carbon  14,  which  has  a  radioactive  life 
of  several  thousand  years  and  may  be 
said,  therefore,  to  have  already  altered 
the  human  environment  permanently. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  imder- 
standing  some  of  these  terms,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  thto  point  In  my 
remarks  definitions  of  some  of  the  items 
which  I  referred  to,  as  well  as  others  not 
mentioned,  be  incorporated  in  the  Rac- 

ORD.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Waltxbs  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  defini-. 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoko.  as  follows: 

DinNITlOH  B 

Radionuclide  Is  an  Isotope  of  an  element 
with  radioactive  characteristics. 

Isotope  is  an  unstable  ▼arlati<m  of  an 
element. 
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strontium  90  l«  a  long-lived  rmaionucllde 
(half-UX*  t»  fmtn)  vltb  ctMmlc*!  propcrttaa 
Malltf  to  MOotwi.  iatnaUmn  Ita^  to  ui 
■  iw^^tm^  Mffth  iMt«l  tkmamit  bX  Mo.  M>) 
StronUum  90  tcadft  to  deposit  In  bonM.  en- 
terlnc  tb«  body  la  Um  total  dUt  but  espe- 
cl»lly  tbronfh  mtlk.  wheat  products,  and 
vegetMDJaa. 

Stronuiim  M  la  a  radloouclld*.  sUnUar  to 
itrontrnm  M  toot  baa  a  half-life  of  only  00 
daya.  It.  too.  dipoalU  preferenUaUy  In 
bones.  lifUk  la  tha  alfnlllcant  dietary  con- 
tributor of  stronUiaa  M  but  it  also  attacbes 
to  the  Kurfaca  of  oUmt  foods. 

Oeatvim  197  to  a  long-llTed  radionuclide 
( half -Ufa  Myaan).  (Caalum  itself  la  a  soft 
matalUe  atomsnt  at  Mo.  M.)  Caelum  137  dto. 
trlbwlaa  througtioat  tlss  soft-tlasuss  of  the 
bo«y.  with  milk.  Bsaat  and  vegatablea  the 
malm  sourcaa.  Aa  la  tita  case  of  strontium 
90.  dtotary  meaaaxamanta  of  cesium  137 
fluctnata  In  oonaoaaaea  with  the  fallout  rate. 

lodlna  131  to  a  abort-llTed  radionuclide 
(half -Ufa  •  daya).  (lodlna  Itself  to  a  non- 
matalUc  <iijstalll»a  etoaaent  at  No.  S3.>  De- 
poalted  la  tha  body.  Iodine  ISl  ooooantrates 
In  tha  thyroid  glaiMl.  Residence  time,  as 
well  as  half-Ufa,  to  short.  The  most  signifi- 
cant dietary  eoatrlhutor  to  milk. 

Cartxm  14  to  a  Tary  kng-llTed  radionuclide 
(half-Ufe  B.TSO  yaara).  It  to  similar  to  non- 
radloactlTe  carboB  acMt  to  produced  both  nat- 
urally by  eosmlc  radlatkm  and  artificially 
by  boaab  teeta.  Tha  toval  of  carbon  14  In  the 
anvlronment  taada  to  dacraase  only  as  It  en- 
ters carbonatea  of  tha  deep  ocean  waters 
and  sediments.  All  Kems  of  diet  contribute 
to  the  amount  of  aarbon  14  in  the  body  in 
proportion  to  tbalr  earkon  content. 

TrlUua  to  tha  radloactlTe  isotope  at  hy- 
droflea  (half -Ufa  ia.4  years)  which  to  pro- 
duced both  naturaUy  and  by  fallout.  It 
comblnea  with  oiyvaa  to  produce  radioactive 
water  which  coae  ovarywhere  ordinary  water 
goee.  Ob  Jlily  31,  IMt  the  Department  of 
Interior  aanowneert  that  trlUum  had  reached 
the  lilthsat  njuijaiilialliiii  In  rainwater  ever 
measured  by  tha  Oaolofleal  Surrey. 

Mr.  BCANSFIBLD.     Mr.  President.  It 
la  all  very  well  to  note  that  the  statisti- 
cal projections  suggest  only  a  very  small 
number  of  Americans  as  adversely  af- 
fected by  an  tests  throughout  the  world 
through  1961.    But  It  would  not  be  very 
weU  to  tell  that  to  the  specific  Americans 
who  win  suffer  the  consequences.    Fur- 
thermore, it  la  elear  that  the  Russian 
test  series  of  1M3  wUl  add  to  the  specific 
totals  of  health  damage   already  pro- 
jected in  the  United  SUtes.    It  is  clear, 
too.  that  any  additional  tests  In  the  at- 
mosphere   by    tbe    Soviet    Union,    the 
United  States,  or  any  other  country  will 
do  the  same  and,  in  the  absence  of  a 
treaty,  the  addition  to  the  totals  can  be 
large  or  smaU,  depending  upon  the  whim 
and  the  capacity  not  only  of  ourselves 
but  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other 
nation. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  MANBFIBLD.    I  am  delighted  to 

yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  listened  with  great 
Interest  to  the  aWe  address  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  Like  me, 
he  does  not  claim  the  capacity  to  reach 
sdenttflc  Judgsient  In  this  complicated 
and  technical  field. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  wrve  on  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  and  I  have  lis- 
tened to  many  aekntlsts  discourse  upon 
^i>ij|  subject.  One  thing  I  have  never 
heard  any  scientist  say  Is  that  any  addi- 
tional radioactivity  would  be  beneficial 


to  the  human  race.  They  may  disagree 
as  to  the  level  of  radiation  that  would 
be  tolerable^the  tolerance  point,  so  to 
speak— they  may  disagree  as  to  the 
averaging  and  as  to  the  probabilities  of 
Individuals  being  severely  damaged  as  a 
result  of  accidental  dosage  of  more  than 
the  median  amount  of  radiation;  but  I 
have  never  heard  any  scientist  say  that 
any  additional  radiation  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  human  race. 

Mr.  MANSFIEDLD.  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  This  is  not  the  first  time  he 
has  made  comments  of  that  nature;  and. 
in  all  honesty.  I  must  admit  that  one  of 
the  reasons  I  am  making  this  speech  to- 
day is  because  of  the  comments  he  has 
made  on  this  particular  subject  over  the 
years.  So  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of 
the  comments  he  has  Just  made. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  clear,  in  short,  that 
however  small  the  effects  appear  to  be 
in  the  statistical  computation,  nuclear 
bomb  testing  has  already  caused  a  dam- 
age to  human  health  and,  potentially, 
its  continuance  Is  a  great  danger  to  hu- 
man health.  It  is  so  clear  that  it  can 
be  said  in  this  Senate  that  we  will  not 
find  one  reputable  scientific  voice  which 
will  advocate  the  continuance  of  bomb 
tests  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  a  kind 
of  fillip  for  human  health  or  a  genetic 
stimulant  for  the  improvMnent  of  the 
human  species. 

Therefore,  the  fundamental,  if  un- 
spoken, assumption  of  the  treaty  must 
be  that  neither  this  Nation  nor  the  So- 
viet Union  seeks  the  dubious  distinction 
of  being  the  foremost  contaminator  of 
the  earth's  physical  environment  with 
radioactive  substances.  It  Is  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Russians  are  at  least 
rational  enough  and  human  enough  to 
be  concerned  with  this  menace  to  the 
health  of  their  children  and  their  grand- 
children as  we  are  with  respect  to  ours. 
Those  may  be  erroneous  assumptions. 
It  may  be,  I  suppose,  that  the  Russians 
are  so  obsessed  with  being  first  that  It 
is  all  the  same  to  them  whether  the  race 
has  to  do  with  the  Olympic  games,  the 
moon,  economic  growth,  the  ballet,  or 
radioactive  contamination.  It  may  be 
that  this  obsession  Is  so  strong  that  they 
are  prepared  to  sacrifice  even  their 
progeny  to  it. 

Even  if  it  were  so,  even  If  the  Russians 
were  Indifferent  to  the  pollution  of  their 
own  place,  along  with  every  other  na- 
tion's place.  In  the  earth's  environment, 
then  all  It  would  signify  Is  that  this 
treaty  has  little  meaning.  It  would 
signify  that  the  treaty  will  not  do  much 
good.  But.  then,  with  the  safeguards 
which  are  provided  and  assured,  neither 
will  it  do  much  harm. 

For  what  would  haj^en.  Mr.  President, 
if  we  ventured  on  the  aasrumption  that 
the  Russians  did  not  wish  to  menace  the 
health  of  their  own  people  any  more 
than  we  and  events  proved  us  wrong? 
At  some  point  in  the  future,  then,  the 
Russians  would  resume  atmospheric  and 
marine  testing.  But  would  they  not  be 
able  to  do  that  in  any  event  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  treaty?  What  Is  to  stop  them? 
And  If  they  resume  this  dubious  process 
of  denaturlzing  the  physical  environ- 
ment of  mankind  what  is  to  stop  us  from 


Joining  in  this  macabre  competition  once 
again?  Not  this  treaty.  Mr.  President. 
There  is  nothing  In  this  treaty  which 
would  stop  us  In  those  circumstances. 
And  It  has  been  made  very  clear  in  the 
hearings  that  we  intend  to  rejoin  this 
competition  on  very  short  notice  if  it  is 
forced  upon  us. 

No.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  safe 
assumption  In  this  treaty,  it  is  that  there 
IS  an  absolute  mutual  interest — that  of 
the  preservation  of  human  health — 
which  applies  to  every  nation  on  this 
globe.  This  common  interest  will  either 
be  pursued  in  good  faith  by  all  nations — 
especially  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union — or  all  will  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  the  failure  to  do  so.  There 
is  no  escape.  There  Is  no  way,  neither 
sneak  nor  open,  to  gain  ajn  advantage  in 
this  matter  of  health — not  for  us.  not  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  not  for  any  nation. 
For  the  simple  fact  is  that  If  there  are 
no  atmospheric  tests,  the  Gelger  counters 
will  taper  their  rhythms  everywhere.  If 
there  are  tests,  the  counters  will  click 
their  warning  to  human  health  In  every 
part  of  the  world. 

To  be  sure.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
other  nations — France  and  China  in  par- 
ticular—which, health  factors  notwith- 
standing, have  already  announced  that 
they  will  not  adhere  to  this  treaty.    Such 
states  will  remain  legally  free  to  test  nu- 
clear weapons  in  any  other  environment. 
But  without  this  treaty  such  would  still 
be  the  case.    Even  at  worst,  these  coun- 
tries cannot  conceivably  pose,  for  many 
years,  anything  remotely  resembling  the 
kind  of  threat  to  human  health  which  Is 
Implicit  In  a  resumption  of  unrestricted 
nuclear  testing  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.    With  the  treaty  eflTec- 
tively  maintained  between  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  we  will  have  at  least  a  period 
of  respite  which.  In  Itself,  will  be  of  some 
worldwide  health  benefit.    And  with  the 
adherence  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  world — over  80  na- 
tions  have   already   signed   the   agree- 
ment— there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  a 
vigorous  and  concerted  search  for  addi- 
tional ways  to  make  the  treaty  univer- 
sal in  its  application. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that 
there  are  no  grounds  for  sanguine  expec- 
tations that  this  treaty,  even  if  it  is  rati- 
fied by  this  Nation  will  bring  an  end  to 
the   more   dangerous   types   of   nuclear 
testing.    It  Is  a  tangible  hope;  that  is 
all.    But  against  that  tangible  hope  there 
is  certain  dlspair.     In  the  absence  of  this 
treaty,  the  process  of  radioactive  con- 
tamination of  the  environment  by  bomb 
tests  will  continue  and  in  all  probability 
intensify.   Past  experience  indicates  that 
deploring   these    tests   In   speeches   and 
party  platforms  will  not  end  them.    In- 
troducing   Senate    resolutions    against 
them  will   not  prevent   them.     Passing 
resolutions  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
wUl  not  Inhibit  them.    Voluntary  mora- 
toriums will  not  stop  them.     All  these 
experiences,  short  of  a  treaty,  have  been 
tried  and  they  have  not  succeeded.    The 
inescapable  fact   remains   that  a  total 
anarchy  in  this  criUcal  matter  still  exists 
In  the  world.    The  Uiescapable  fact  Is 
that  not  only  this  Nation  but  every  nation 
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is  .still  completely  free  at  this  moment  to 
wreak  damage  not  only  on  its  own  herit- 
age of  the  earth's  environment  but  on 
Uiat  of  every  other  people.  And  the  in- 
escapable fact  is  that  the  fear  of  losing 
a  technological  military  advantage  or  the 
hope  of  gaining  one — this  terrifying  fear 
and  this  elusive  hope — which  in  the  past, 
have  impelled  the  Russians  no  less  than 
ourselves  to  overlook  the  hasards  to 
human  health  in  these  tests  wiU  almost 
certainly  compel  us  to  do  the  same  in 
the  future.  We  shall  be  so  impelled,  and 
they  shall  be  so  Impelled,  unless  this 
treaty  enters  into  force  and  is  scrupu- 
lously maintained  on  both  sides.  The 
likelihood— I  venture  to  say,  the  cer- 
tainty—Is  that  without  this  treaty,  the 
danger  to  the  health  of  all  Americans,  of 
all  human  beings,  from  bomb-made 
radioactivity,  will  multiply.  Neither  an 
embarrassed  silence  nor  a  soft-pedaled 
evasion  of  experience  and  fact  changes 
the  reality  one  lota. 

Even  If  the  treaty  comes  into  force,  it 
is  obvious  that  this  treaty,  in  itself.  wiU 
not  halt  the  continuing  and  intense 
scientific  and  technological  competition 
to  gain  a  military  advantage  or  to  avoid 
losing  one.  That  will  go  on  for  the  pres- 
ent on  both  sides,  as  is  very  apparent 
from  the  Senate  hearings  and  from 
statements  emanating  from  Moscow. 
But  what  the  treaty  does  do  is  to  put 
a  muzale  on  one  aspect  of  that  eunpetl- 
tlon.  What  the  treaty  does  do  is  to  force 
the  competition,  insofar  as  it  is  now  de- 
pendent on  nuclear  testing  on  both  sides. 
out  of  the  atmosphere  and  from  the  seas 
and  onto  the  design  boards  and  into  the 
factories  and  beneath  the  ground. 

The  treaty  may  not  work,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  may  be  cheated  or  frightened 
or  suspicloned  or  reserved  or  exceptioned 
Into  discard,  quickly  or  in  time.  It  may 
be,  in  the  end.  no  more  effective  than  the 
voluntary  moratoriums  and  the  resolu- 
tions or  whatever  of  the  past.  And  the 
world  will  go  on  deploring  these  tests 
even  as  they  multiply. 

I  hope  no  Senator  wiQ  vote  for  ratifi- 
cation of  this  treaty  on  the  mistaken  be- 
lief that  it  is  a  guarantee  that  bomb 
tests  will  now  cease  for  aU  time.  The 
truth  Is  that  in  voting  for  ratification 
of  this  treaty,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
we  will  be  voting  for  a  hope.  But  let  me 
stress,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant, a  tangible  hope. 

And  so  long  as  that  hope,  that  tangible 
hope  Is  present,  the  Senator  from  Mcm- 
tana  Is  not  going  to  teU  the  people  of  his 
State,  that  he  voted  to  dash  it.  to  kiU 
It.  He  is  not  going  to  ten  the  people 
whom  he  represents  that  President 
Kennedy  brought  this  hope,  first  raised 
under  President  Eisenhower,  to  binding 
treaty  form — this  hope  that  there  wlU 
no  longer  be  avoidable  increases  in  the 
incidence  of  leukemia,  bone  cancer, 
thyroid  cancer,  birth  malformations,  and 
other  radiologically  Induced  deficiencies 
among  Montanans  and  Americans  and 
all  human  beings — but.  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  he  could  not  suKwrt  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Senator  from  Montana  is  not 
going  to  say  that  he  could  not  support 
the  President  because  the  TrvaA  Oof- 
emment  or  the  Chinese  Communist  gor- 
emment  did  not  like  the  treaty.  NorwlU 


he  say  it  because  a  prominent  scientist 
out  of  a  large  number  of  prominent  sci- 
entists reglst»«d  the  very  unscientific 
fiat  of  his  own  opinion  that  the  treaty 
was  a  dreadful  tragic  mistake.  Nor  will 
he  say  it  because  he  is  convinced  that  in 
ft  wasteful  spending  competition  on  ar- 
maments, our  taxpayers  can  outspend 
the  Russians,  spend  them  into  bank- 
ruptcy without  going  banlunipt  ourselves. 

Nor  win  he  say  It  because  the  statis- 
tical evidence  showed  only  a  few  Amer- 
icans would  die  before  their  time  or  only 
a  few  American  children  would  be  born 
malformed  because  of  tests  already  con- 
ducted. Nor  will  he  say  It  because  the 
treaty  might  also  be  signed  by  East  Ger- 
many and  he  would  much  rather  that 
the  East  Germans  begin  testing  nuclear 
bombs  than  that  even  the  remotest  sug- 
gestion be  given  that  the  United  States 
had,  by  getting  Into  the  same  treaty, 
somehow  recognized  the  existence  of  this 
East  German  regime. 

Nor  will  he  say  it  because  he  believes 
that  Russians,  who  most  certainly  cannot 
be  trusted  in  many  things,  cannot  be 
trusted  even  to  cease  deiuiturizing  thelr 
own  environment  along  with  ours  and 
everyone  else's  on  earth. 

No,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  not  going  to  tell  Montanans 
that  he  opposed  this  treaty  on  any  of 
these  grounds.  Yet  all  have  been  ad- 
vanced at  one  time  or  another  In  the  past 
wedcs  as  groxmds  for  rejecting  this  treaty. 

There  is  one  ground — one  ground 
alone— on  which  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana would  be  prepared  to  go  home  and 
teU  the  people  who  sent  him  to  Wash- 
ington that  these  tests  in  the  atmosphere 
and  in  the  seas  must  go  on  despite  the 
great  potential  threat  of  their  continu- 
ance to  their  health  and  to  their  chil- 
dren's health. 

He  would  not  make  light  of  these 
health  risks  or  pass  over  them  but  he 
would  ask  his  constituents  to  accept 
them  in  aU  their  grim  portent  because  he 
was  persuaded  that  this  treaty  would  ex- 
pose the  Nation,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
we  now  are,  to  a  military  attack  which 
would  destroy  both  the  meaning  and 
much  of  the  substance  of  the  life  which 
we  have  buUt. 

He  would  not  ask  them  to  accept  the 
health  risks  of  indiscriminate  and  un- 
controlled nuclear  testing  if  aU  he  had 
was  a  perscmal  surmise  that  the  risks  of 
mintary  attack  would  increase,  if  all  he 
had  were  vague  personal  doubts  and  hesi- 
tancies in  the  face  of  a  new  course.  To 
ask  them  to  accept  the  health  risks,  he 
would  have  to  find  in  the  total  record 
specttLo»  for  concluding  that  the  risks  of 
miUtary  attack  would  be  significantly  in- 
creased by  our  adherence  to  this  treaty. 
He  would  have  to  find,  in  specifics,  af- 
firmative answers  to  these  questions: 

First.  Is  there  some  nation,  other  than 
the  Soviet  Union — Communist  China, 
for  y^ampift — ^which.  by  not  adhering  to 
this  treaty,  is  likely  to  develop  a  nuclear 
technology  which  win  approximate  ours 
In  the  next  decade,  another  nation  which 
could  close  the  nuclear  gap  solely  be- 
cause it  tested  and  we  did  not?  The 
answer  is  "No." 

Second.  If  the  Soviet  Union,  then.  Is 
the  one  nation  which  poses  a  nuclear 


threat  to  the  United  States  in  the  next 
decade  or  more,  has  that  natlcm  already 
achieved  a  substantial  advantage,  on 
balance,  over  the  United  States  in  the 
military  techncdogy  derived  from  nu- 
clear physics — the  kind  of  advantage 
which  we  might  neutralize  by  a  continu- 
ance of  abovegroimd  tests  on  oar  side 
even  though  they  also  continued  to  im- 
prove their  techniques  through  such 
testing  on  their  side?  The  answer,  inso- 
far as  it  is  possible  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, on  the  basis  of  fact,  knowledge  and 
the  overwhelming  judgment  of  the  most 
highly  skilled  and  qualified  witnesses  in 
the  Nation  Is  "No." 

Third.  Is  there  any  reason  to  assume 
that  our  adavnces  in  nuclear  science  and 
its  application  to  military  technology 
will  be  hampered  to  a  greater  degree 
than  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the 
complete  absence  of  atmospheric  and 
marine  tests  on  both  sides?  The  answer 
is  "No." 

Fourth.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty, 
will  the  Soviet  Union  be  legally  author- 
ized to  do  anything  which  we  are  not  also 
authorized  to  do?    The  answer  is  "No." 

Fifth.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  are 
we  legally  forbidden  to  do  anything 
which  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  legally  for- 
bidden to  do?    The  answer  is  "No." 

Sixth.  Is  there  any  other  than  the 
most  remote  possibility  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  engage  in  prohibited  but 
significant  tests  without  detection?  The 
answer  is  "No." 

Seventh.  If  the  Soviet  Union  were 
to  engage  in  a  clandestine  test  and  if  it 
were  identified  or  if  we  had  very  valid 
reason  to  believe  that  such  a  test  had 
occurred  even  if  not  identified,  would 
we  ourselves  still  be  bound  to  forego  a 
resumption  in  testing  above  ground? 
The  answer  is  "No." 

Eighth.  Is  there  a  significant  possibil- 
ity that  a  single  Soviet  test  suddenly 
spnmg  upon  us  could  so  alter  the  bal- 
ance of  military  forces  between  the  two 
nations  as  to  increase  the  risk  of  mili- 
tary attack  upon  us.  The  answer  is 
"No." 

In  short,  the  answer  to  every  specific 
doubt  which  involves  the  possibility  of 
the  Soviet  Union  or  any  nation  gaining 
some  unique  or  significant  military  ad- 
vantage as  against  ourselves  in  this 
treaty  is  not  "Yes"  but  "No."  And  be- 
cause it  is  no,  I  cannot  in  good  eoo- 
science  ask  any  citizens  of  Montana  to 
accept  the  height^ied  risks  to  the  health 
of  their  families  which  wiU  be  inevitable 
in  the  absence  of  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  by  the  United  States. 

If  there  are  not  specific  grounds  of 
unique  disadvantage  to  the  military  de- 
fense of  the  Nation  for  rejecting  this 
treaty,  what  other  grounds  can  there 
be?  One  detects  in  the  few  articulate 
opponents  of  this  treaty  a  consistent 
theme  which  suggests  a  basis  for  the  re- 
maining doubts  and  hesitancies.  It  is, 
apparently,  the  belief  that  our  scientific- 
military  complex  is  so  superior  to  all 
others  that  if  not  subjected  to  any  lim- 
itation as  to  nuclear  testing,  it  wiU  pro- 
duce an  awt^adng  advance  in  military- 
nuclear  technology.  The  eompiex,  it  is 
siKgested,  wiU  achieve  some  ineredible 
breakthrough  so  as  to  widen,  once  aiKl 
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for  all.  tbe  gap  M  totween  ourselves  and 
the  SoTlet  Utaten.  That  the  SoTlet 
Union,  of  couna,  tn  tbe  absence  of  a 
testing  11niUf^*f**.  will  also  be  free  to 
seek  a  similar  breakthrough  is  either 
overlooked  or  retarded  of  little  conse- 
quence. That  there  are  dangers  to 
health  In  the  contlnulzig  process  of  un- 
controUed  testlnc  by  both  sides,  of 
course,  is  either  ovwrlooked  or  regarded 
as  of  little  consequence. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  our  nuclear  physics,  our  indus- 
trial technology,  our  military  leadership, 
and  our  capaei^  to  merge  them  into  a 
powerfxU  complex  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Nation's  defense.  Tills  complex  Is  second 
to  none  in  the  world.  But  admiration 
and  respect  for  these  capacities  do  not 
and  must  never  compel  the  elected  offi- 
cials of  this  Natton  to  accept  the  dictum 
of  this  complex  as  to  what  Is  best  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  fact  is  that  this  treaty  will  intro- 
duce no  curbs  upon  the  creativity  and 
dynamism  of  the  complex  which  are  not 
also  placed  equally  upon  such  complexes 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  elsewhere  In  the 
world.  That  men  of  scientific  genius  or 
highly  developed  technological  speciali- 
zation may  find  such  curbs  irksome  or 
burdensome  is  understandable.  But 
there  is  too  much  at  stake  here,  for  the 
Nation  and  for  tbe  world,  for  the  Senate 
to  be  persuaded  by  individual  considera- 
tions of  that  klixl. 

Indeed,  reason  and  experience  mu.st 
lead  us  to  question  most  seriously  the 
course  of  policy  which  flows  from  such 
considerations.  It  Is  the  course  which 
assumes  that  if  we  will  only  continue  to 
debar  any  restraints  on  testing,  if  we  will 
only  continue  to  throw  considerations  of 
public  health  to  tbe  winds,  our  scientists 
and  our  technicians  will  create  that  de- 
cisive nuclear  gap.  that  ultimate  military 
gap.  which  will  Insure  the  Nations  secu- 
rity. 

Have  we  not  In  reality  followed  pre- 
cisely such  a  course  since  the  first  atomic 
bombs  bi  the  New  Mexico  Flats  and  over 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki?  What  re- 
straints, indeed,  what  reins  have  been 
placed  on  the  fun  exploration  of  this 
immense  power  of  nuclear  destruction  in 
all  these  years?  Hot  those  of  money,  to 
be  sure.  Not  those  of  a  ban  on  testing. 
to  be  sure.  Through  all  these  years  since 
World  War  II  there  has  been  no  treaty  to 
bar  nuclear  tests  of  any  kind.  We  have 
tested  again  and  again.  The  Russians 
have  done  the  same. 

What  has  happened.  Mr.  President? 
We  began  in  IMS  with  the  atomic  bomb, 
with  what  we  believed  was  the  decisive 
gap.  the  ultimate  gap.  By  1949.  4  years 
later,  the  Russlmns  began  to  close  that 
gap  with  their  first  atomic  test.  In  1952. 
we  opened  what  we  believed  was  the  de- 
ciatre  gi4>,  the  ultimate  gap.  with  the 
first  explosi<m  of  tbe  immensely  more 
powerfxil  hydroven  bomb.  And  by  1953, 
9  months  later,  that  gap  too  began  to 
close  in  a  Soviet  test  of  a  similar  type  of 
weapon. 

So  we  must  tA  ourselves.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: What  has  tam^pened  in  all  these 
years  of  unrestricted  testing?  Has  the 
gap  widened  wltb  tbe  free  rein  which  has 
beeft  allowed  to  tbe  scientific-industrial- 


military  complex?  Have  we  gained  the 
absolute  advantage,  the  ultimate  advan- 
tage which  will  guarantee  the  Nation's 
security?  The  truth  is  that  the  gap  has 
not  widened.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
narrowed  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 
It  has  narrowed  both  in  terms  of  the 
basic  knowledge  of  the  sciences  involved 
and  in  terms  of  the  application  of  that 
knowledge  in  military  technology. 

Once  no  nation,  except  ourselves, 
could  have  inflicted  on  any  other,  tens 
of  millions  of  nuclear  deaths  in  a  matter 
of  hours.  Now.  we  ourselves,  no  less 
than  others,  are  subject  to  a  cata.strophe 
of  this  magnitude 

In  short,  the  Nation  has  not  been  made 
more  secure  in  any  real  sense  by  this 
indlscnmlnate  and  unchecked  pursuit  of 
security  by  nuclear  development  through 
almost  two  decades,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  others  were  also  engaged  in  the 
same  indiscriminate  and  unchecked  pur- 
suit. This  furious  and  frantic  race  for 
superiority  In  the  capacity  to  Inflict  nu- 
clear devastation  in  mass  or  in  caliperic 
refinement  in  the  Interests  of  national 
security  in  the  end  has  provided  security 
to  no  nation.  It  has  provided  only  the 
assurance  that  the  prospect  of  immedi- 
ate and  massive  destruction  to  others 
will  be  at  least  as  great  as  that  prospect 
Is  to  ourselves  That  Is  vitally  ImporUnt 
insurance  in  the  kind  of  world  in  which 
we  live,  but  let  us  not  delude  ourselves 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  coverage  We 
have  provided,  not  security  for  the  Na- 
tion, but  only  insurance  that  if  our  civili- 
zation is  put  to  the  nuclear  torch  by  any 
hand,  others  will  be  consumed  in  the 
same  stupendous  blaze 

To  cling  to  the  belief  that  the  continu- 
ance of  indiscriminate  testing  is  the 
margin  which  provides  for  the  security 
of  this  Nation  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
reality  of  experience.  It  is  not  a  scien- 
tific view.  It  IS  not  even  an  understand- 
able pride  and  faith  in  our  own  great 
scientific,  technological,  and  military 
capacities.  It  is  a  mystic  and  egocentric 
belief  which  borders — and  I  choose  the 
words  carefully — on  a  most  dangerou.s 
and  tragic  obsession. 

Mr.  President,  this  treaty,  in  itself,  i.s 
no  answer  to  that  obsession  This  treaty 
is  but  a  slender  strand  of  hope  drawn 
painfully  from  the  web  of  conflicting 
Interests,  hideous  fears  and  fatuous  and 
immature  arrogances  out  of  which  are 
spun  the  relations  of  nations  In  our 
times.  It  Is  an  evidence,  slight  and  un- 
certain, but  an  evidence,  that  there  ex- 
ists that  capacity  of  courage  and  that 
will  to  life  which  may  yet  bring  to  bear 
on  this  stiffllng  entanglement  the  quiet 
and  simple  power  of  human  reason 

Do  not.  Mr  President,  look  for  mir- 
acles from  this  treaty.  There  are  none. 
This  Nation,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
world  are  destined  to  live  for  a  long  time 
with  feet  dangling  over  the  grave  that 
beckons  to  the  human  civilization  which 
is  our  common  heritage.  Against  that 
immense  void  of  darkness,  this  treaty  is 
a  feeble  candle.  It  is  a  flicker  of  light 
where  there  has  been  no  light. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  will  vote 
for  this  light,  and  he  will  hope  for  its 
strengthening  by  subsequent  acts  of  rea- 
son on  all  sides     He  will  vote  for  ap- 


proval of  this  treaty  because  It  is.  on 
clear  balance.  In  the  Interests  of  the 
people  of  his  State  and  the  United  States. 
He  will  vote  for  it  because  It  is  a  testa- 
ment to  the  universal  vitality  of  reason. 
He  will  vote  for  it  because  it  Is  an  af- 
firmation of  human  life  itself. 

Mr.  President,  that  the  record  may  be 
complete,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
two  previous  statements  which  I  have 
made  In  connection  with  the  treaty  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Congressional  Record.  July  29 
19631 
Mr  Mansfield  Mr  President,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  are 
meeting.  In  Informal  seaslon,  to  hear  a  brief- 
ing on  the  proposed  partial  test  ban  treaty 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honor- 
able Averell  Harrlman.  who  Is  accompanied 
by  Mr  William  Foster  At  the  meeting  the 
questions  are  both  searching  and  blunt, 
Judging  from  what  I  can  gather;  and  I  am 
sure  everyone  would  agree  that  the  proposed 
agreement  was  openly  arrived  at  and  could 
be  considered  an  open  agreement 

In  response  to  questions,  the  distinguished 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr  Harrlman, 
stated  that  there  were  no  glmmlcits  or  side 
Issues  atuched  to  the  proposal,  which  shortly 
will  be  before  the  Senate. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  partial 
nuclear-test-ban  agreement.  I  ask  unani- 
mous ctmsent  that  there  be  printed  In  the 
Record  a  statement  Issued  by  me  over  the 
weekend,  relative  to  this  most  Important 
matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows 

■  STATEMENT     BY     SENATOR     MANSFIELD 

The  proposed  partial  test  ban  agreement 
represents  a  breakthrough  In  the  cold  war 
and  could.  If  properly  observed  by  both 
sides,  be  the  first  break  in  the  clouds  in 
many  years. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  persistence,  blpartl- 
.sanshlp  and  wl.sdom,  first,  of  President  Elsen- 
hower In  1969  and,  then,  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  of  the  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  Congress  as,  for  example,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee  |Mr 
CtoREl  the  majority  whip  |Mr.  Humphrey]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd] 
whose  resolution  In  favor  of  an  agreement 
along  the  Unes  which  have  »>een  reached  is 
coeponsored  by  33  other  Senators,  members 
of  both  parties. 

These  men  recognized  the  need  for  an  end 
to  above-ground  testa — on  public  health 
grounds,  if  no  other — and  refused  to  t»e  dis- 
couraged In  spite  of  many  setbacks  and  dls- 
apixjlntmenU.  They  thought  In  far-sighted 
terms  and  In  human  terms — of  this  gener- 
ation and  of  children  yet  to  be  born— Amer- 
ican children.  Russian  children.  Indeed,  all 
the  world's  children 

"The  agreement  would  not  mean  a  cut- 
back In  defense  appropriations  but  a  stabi- 
lization rather  than  an  Increase  of  those 
expenditures. 

In  a  sense  It  Is  a  gamble,  but  in  view  of 
the  critical  nature  of  the  problem  and  the 
fact  that  we  can  continue  underground  test- 
ing, it  Is  In  my  opinion  worth  the  effort.  The 
escape  clause  protects  us  in  an  honorable 
manner  and  safeguards  rather  than  weakens 
our  defense.  The  fact  that  our  chief  nego- 
tiator was  Averell  Harrlman  who  has  never 
been  taken  in  by  the  Soviet  Union,  ever  since 
be  CLrst  served  as  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union  two  decades  ago.  Is  in  earnest  that 
our  rights  have  been  fully  protected.     The 
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agreement,  in  my  opinion,  serves  the  intsr— ts 
of  our  country,  our  people,  and  our  security. 

"If  this  agreement  la  approved  it  doss  not 
mean  that  there  will  be  total  or  unilateral 
disarmament  either  soon  or  In  tbe  future. 
What  this  new  agreement  will  give  us  Is 
niore  clean  milk  and  water  and  food  for  our 
children,  lees  strontlxmi  to  poUute  Uw  air, 
and  some  basis  for  hoping  tbat  future  gen- 
erations will  grow  up  as  normal,  bealtby 
human  beings. 

"This  agreement  will.  In  my  opinion,  serve 
the  people's  interest,  give  us  some  time  to 
f.ice  up  to  other  dlflerencee,  and  allow  more 
■breathing'  space  to  the  end  that  a  better 
kind  of  peace  for  mankind  oan  be  achieved. 

"It  would  be  wrong  to  make  too  moeh  of 
this  agreement.  But.  even  more,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  make  too  little  of  it.  A  step. 
however  small,  In  the  direction  of  preserv- 
ing a  world  fit  for  human  habitation  Is  an 
immense  stride  in  the  history  of  human 
clvlllxation." 

(From  the  CoNomBaeioNAi,  RacoBO,  July  81, 
1S6S) 
THK   NtTCLKAS  Tbst  Ban  Tksatt 
Mr.  MAirenxLo.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  inferences   In  the  press  to  the  effect 
that  political  partisanship  may  be  motivat- 
ing the  distinguished  minority  leader   |lfr. 
DiaKSKMl  and  the  chairman  of  the  Bepub- 
Ucan  policy  committee,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Foreign  Belationa  Com- 
mittee and  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  HiciuNLOOPni]  in  their  attitudes 
toward  the  nuclear  test  treaty. 

It  Is  most  disturbing  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
to  wltnees  this  effort  to  fan  the  flames  of 
partisanship  on  a  matter  of  such  urgent  and 
overriding  national  importance.  I  must  i«- 
Ject  any  such  inference  insofar  as  it  involves 
the  minority  leader  [Mr.  Diueskn]  or  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  HICK- 
KifLoom]  or.  for  that  matter,  any  other 
Senator — Republican  or  Democrat. 

Both  are  men  of  the  highest  patriotism. 
and  have  shown  time  and  again  a  mature 
and  unqualified  capacity  to  place  the  na- 
tional interest  in  foreign  relations  above 
partisan  consideration.  They  have  con- 
sistently Bupp>orted  the  main  body  of  Ameri- 
can policy  through  several  admlnlstratlana — 
administrations  of  both  parties. 

Their  attitude  Is  entirely  in  order.  It  Lb 
their  responsibility  as  Senators — not  as  Be- 
publlcans — In  poeltlons  of  great  respooslbU- 
Ity  to  be  most  prudent  and  careful  in  tbe 
consideration  of  this  proposed  treaty.  And 
may  I  say  that  the  same  applies  to  tbe 
majority  leader  and  the  rest  of  tbe  leader- 
ship on  this  Bide  of  the  aisle. 

It  would  have  been,  indeed.  Inappropriate 
at  this  time  for  the  Senator  from  lUnois, 
no  less  than  the  Senator  from  Montana,  to 
have  gone  to  Moscow  for  the  ceremony  of 
signing  the  treaty. 

There  Is  a  great  backlog  of  legislation  in 
process  in  the  Senate  at  this  time,  highly 
Important  legislation  to  the  Nation  in  many 
fields;  and  t>oth  tbe  minority  leader  and  the 
majority  leader  must  continue  to  try,  ss  we 
have  been  trying,  to  bring  this  legtslatlon 
to  the  point  of  decision  In  the  Senate. 

As  it  is.  an  exceptionally  appropriate  bi- 
partisan group  will  go  to  Moeoow  from  the 
Senate — not  necessarily  to  approve,  but  to 
represent  the  Senate  for  the  signing.  That  Is 
as  It  should  be.  for  an  occasion  whldi  In- 
volves the  constitutional  responsibility  of 
the  Senate  to  advise  and  eonsent  wltH  re- 
spect to  treaty  ratlttcatlon.  The  SsnaSots 
who  are  going — the  dtsttngulwhed  ebainnan 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commlttas  [Mr. 
FuLBaicHT]:  the  Senator  from  Mlnnssota 
[Mr.  Humphrkt],  the  deputy  majority  leader, 
whose  name  has  long  been  aasoclatsd  with 
this  effort:  the  Senator  from  Rliod*  island 
I  Mr.  PAaroBX  ] ,  who  as  chairman  of  tbs  JoAat 
Committee    on    Atomic    Energy    has    grsat 


knowledcs  of  the  subject  matter  of  tbs 
treatr.  tha  dlstlngutshed  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  AXKXirl.  the  senior  Republican  in 
Uils  body,  wise  with  a  long  experience  in 
the  Senate  and  in  foreign  relations  and 
atomle  energy;  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Saltokstaix]  ranking  Reimb- 
lioaa  of  the  Armed  Services  and  Approprta- 
tftona  Oommitteea — this  group  of  Senators 
who  are  going,  Mr.  President,  Is  admirably 
equipped  to  represent  the  Senate  with  dig- 
nity and  wisdom  on  this  highly  significant 
occasion  of  worldwide  significance. 

TWs  bipartisan  group,  Mr.  President,  of 
which  I  personally  am  extremely  proud,  is 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  bipartisanship 
whUdi  has  guided  the  poUcy  of  the  TTnlted 
States  from  the  outset  on  the  matter  of  nu- 
clear tasting.  In  a  matter  which  involves 
the  safety  of  the  Nation  and  the  health  of 
our  people,  and  particularly  our  children. 
there  Is  no  room  for  partisanship.  Certainly 
a  treaty  which  would  seek  to  prevent  pre- 
cisely those  nuclear  explosions  which  are 
most  eontamlnative  of  our  physical  environ- 
ment can  be  regarded  as  such  a  matter.  Cer- 
tainly, too,  this  proposed  treaty  has  impU- 
catioxkB  for  the  safety  of  the  Nation. 

X  do  not  prejudge,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate's action  with  regard  to  the  treaty.  But 
the  records  of  the  dlstingruished  minority 
leader  (Mr.  Dzskscn],  and  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  HxcKKNLOopxa]  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  as  I  have  noted,  offer  great  as- 
■uraaoe  that  the  question  of  the  treaty  will 
be  examined  in  terms  of  the  Iilghest  national 
interest  and  free  of  partisanship. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  both  parties  in 
the  campaign  of  1960  adopted  positions 
clearly  in  line  with  what  has  now  been 
adkleved  In  the  initialed  treaty  to  end  nuclear 
testing.  X  must  say,  in  all  honesty,  that  the 
BepttMican  platform  is  clearer  on  this  point 
than  XXm  Democratic  platform.  But  I  am 
sure  MxmX  this  is  primarily  a  matter  of  drafts- 
manship, and  is  not  indicative  in  any  way 
of  a  lesser  desire  on  the  part  of  Democrats 
to  bring  about  an  end  to  these  dangerous 
tests.  Democrats  as  a  whole  are  Just  as  con- 
cerned as  Republicans  when  the  safety  and 
health  of  the  Natton  are  at  stake.  In  any 
event,  Mr.  XVesldent.  I  read  into  the  Raooso 
at  this  point  the  reference  to  nuclear  testing 
in  the  Republican  and  Democratic  platforms 
of  1000. 

Tbe  Democratic  platform,  1960.  section  II, 

under  the  heading  "Arms  Control,"  states: 

"A  primary  task  Is  to  develop  responsible 

proposals  that  will  help  break  the  deadlock 

on  arms  control. 

"Such  proposals  should  include  means  for 
anrting  nuclear  tests  under  workable  safe- 
guards, cutting  Imck  nuclear  weapons,  reduc- 
ing eoBventlonal  forces,  preserving  outer 
spaes  for  pecMeful  ptnrpoees,  preventing  sur- 
prlss  attack  and  limiting  the  risk  of  acci- 
dental war." 

The  Bepot^can  platform.  1960,  under  the 
heading  "Foreign  PoUcy,"  states: 

•'We  ars  similarly  ready  to  negotiate  and 
to  Institute  realistic  methods  and  safeguards 
for  disarmament  and  for  the  suspension  of 
nuclear  tests.  We  advocate  an  early  agree- 
ment by  all  nations  to  forgo  nuclear  tests 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  suspension  of 
other  tests  as  verification  techniques  per- 
mit. Ws  support  the  President  In  any  deci- 
sion ha  may  make  to  reevaluate  the  ques- 
tion of  resumption  of  tinderground  nuclear 
explosions  testing,  if  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence falls  to  produce  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment. We  have  deep  concern  about  the 
uoiinttBC  nuclear  arms  race.  TTils  oonoem 
iMfds  us  to  seek  disarmament  and  nuclear 
agrasBMBta.  atwi  an  equal  oonoem  to  pro- 
tect aB  people  from  nuclear  danger  leads  us 
to  insist  that  such  agreements  have  ade- 
quate safeguards." 

Again  T  ssy  that  I  am  extrcmeiy  proud  of 
tlM  blpartlBan  group  which  tias  been  selected 
to  nipicatiiit  tills  body  and  this  country  at 


Moscow.  I  do  not  believe  that  under  any  etr- 
eunutanoes  a  asore  capable  group,  or  mm  of 
greater  integrity  and  patrtotiwn,  could  have 
been  selected. 

Mr.  rasa  HEW.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  generous  statement  toy  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  (Mr.  MAiianxu)).  I  need  no 
defense  for  my  c<mduct.  I  have  always  been 
willing  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  what 
I  say  and  do.  Under  the  Conatitntion  the 
Senate  has  the  duty  and  responsibility  to 
ad  viae  and  consent  to  a  treaty.  That  action 
must  constitute  an  independent  Judgment. 
and  that  Judgment  I  will  render  under  my 
oath,  according  to  my  conscience,  and  with- 
in the  limit  of  my  perception  as  I  can  bring 
it  to  bear. 

I  recall  that  once  a  President  sought  as- 
sistance in  building  up  support  for  a  League 
of  Nations.  Members  of  my  party  followed 
him  throughout  the  country.  He  returned 
from  that  tour  a  Inroken  and  dejected  man. 
It  always  hurt  me  to  think  that  happened 
to  a  great  scholar  who  was  then  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes — Woodrow  Wilson. 
For  myself  I  try  never  to  embarrass  the 
Preeident  of  the  United  States.  I  siiaU  al- 
wajrs  bend  over  backward  to  make  certain 
that  he  is  not  projected  into  any  awlrward 
sitviatlon. 

Ten  days  ago  I  went  to  the  Press  Gallery 
of  this  Ixxly.  The  question  was  asked 
whether  I  iiad  been  invited  to  go  to  Moscow. 
The  answer  was  that  I  had  not  been  invited, 
directly  or  indirectly,  remotely  or  otherwise, 
by  anyone,  anywhere,  at  any  time. 

Second,  I  stated  that  if  I  were  invited,  I 
woulo  not  go.  I  made  that  statement  pub- 
licly on  a  numl>er  of  occasions.  In  so  doing, 
I  closed  the  door  for  myself  and  for  anyone 
else  who  might  undertake  to  invite  me.  I 
will  never  embarrass  anyone.  I  nuMie  that 
abundantly  clear.  Not  the  least,  of  cotirse, 
of  the  considerations  tiiat  entered  into  that 
decision  is  the  fact  that  we  are  beeet  with 
BO  much  work.  I  did  not  feel  that  I  couM 
take  time  off  and  go  to  Moscow  for  that  pur- 
poee,  since  the  occasion  was  a  ceremony  of 
signing,  and  no  negotiation  was  involved. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Montana  for  the  generous  state- 
ment that  he  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Beyond  that,  I  know  of  nothing  I  need 
say.  I  have  neither  encouraged  nor  dis- 
couraged any  Member  at  this  body  from  tak- 
ing tbat  trip  if  he  were  invited  to  go.  Every 
Senator  lus  equal  prerogatives.  I  do  not  feel 
that  it  is  elttier  my  responsibility  or  my 
prerogative  to  iindertake  to  tell  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  body  what  they 
should  do  under  those  drcumstancee.  So  I 
leave  the  case  there. 

Mr.  AiKXN.  Mr.  President,  Isst  night  the 
President  of  the  United  Statee  asked  me  to 
go  to  Moscow  as  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  in  tlve  final  ceremony  prelimi- 
nary to  the  signing  of  the  test  ban  treaty. 
Of  the  100  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
l>elleve  there  Is  anyone  who  dtsMkes  the 
tho\]ght  of  a  foreign  trip  any  more  than  X  do. 
But  when  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
asked  me  to  take  the  trip  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  StaUs,  I  did  not  think  I  had  any 
right  to  fold  my  Iiands  and  tell  him  that  I 
did  not  want  to  go,  and  that  I  am  not  going. 
Mr.  President,  when  any  program  Is  initi- 
ated that  looks  toward  the  easing  of  tension 
throughout  the  world,  and  has  for  Its  pur- 
pose the  averting  of  a  war  throughout  the 
world,  even  though  such  program  offers  only 
a  faint  hope — and  in  my  opinion  thiat  Is 
what  the  proposed  test  ban  treaty  does — I  do 
not  think  I  have  any  right  to  say  that  I  am 
not  Interested  in  any  effort  for  peace  in  the 
world  regardless  of  whether  it  promises  im- 
mediate and  early  success  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  ss  one  Mttnber  of  this  body 
who  was  asked  to  go  to  Moscow  X  can  say  that 
I  have  not  l>een  asked  to  commit  myself  in 
any  way.  I  understand  tbat  no  Member  of 
the  Senate  will  be  askwl  to  sign  the  treaty. 
I  agree  that  Congress  should  examine  every 
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Un*  at  the  doeum«kt  wta«B  It  to  nibmltt«d  to 
ui  for  ow  vopnnX  or  <UMpprov«l.  It  to 
proiMr  that  w  abooM  watch  th*  betMflta  d. 
approTftl  acaUtft  any  poMlbla  dtoMlTMtacM 
or  liaks  whlcli  «•  BMy  nm.  It  to  probable 
that  wa  may  hava  to  walfh  our  hopaa  agalnat 
our  f  aar*.  I  hava  haattf  It  aald  that  Concraaa 
oucht  not  to  ba  lapraaantart  at  thto  maatlng 
b^caua*  Oiii4iaaa  «nd  not  parttolpate  In  wrlt- 
inc  tha  traaty.  May  I  aay  that  many  Mam- 
ban  at  tha  Oo^paaa  vara  shown  the  treaty 
10  days  ago— a  waaft  ago  laat  Monday.  I 
have  T^»p*»««H  tt  doaaly.  I  have  read  and 
reread  It  from  and  to  and  and  from  the 
middle  toward  boUi  anda.  I  know  that 
probably  half  tha  Mamben  of  the  Senate 
have  had  the  aama  opportunity  that  I  have 
bad 

I  do  not  bellava  tt  to  a  proper  function  of 
the  leglslatlTa  branch  of  Government  to 
write  traatlea.  It  to  onr  function  to-  approve 
or  to  dlaapprova  tbam  after  they  have  been 
prepared  by  tha  aaacutlve  brands  of  the 
Dover  nment. 

In  this  case  I  mtiat  aay  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  OoTamment  did  seek  the  ap- 
proval of  threa  ooounlttees  of  the  Congress 
before  Hnally  authorising  the  Initialing  of 
the  treaty  a  weak  ago. 

My  position  now  to  that,  unless  I  am  shown 
more  evldenca  than  has  appeared  to  date 
that  the  treaty  wlU  ba  dUadvanUgeoua  to 
the  United  Stataa.  I  axpect  to  support  Its 
approval  when  It  cornea  before  the  Senate 
for  a  vote.  I  tuaarfa  the  right  to  vote  as  I 
believe  proper  whan  the  time  comes  and  after 
full  hearings  hava  baan  held. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  MonUna  yield' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  Just  a  moment  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  his  is 
one  of  the  moat  definitive,  moving,  and 
persuasive  stataaaents  that  I  have  heard 
during  all  the  many  days  of  testimony 
and  the  many  yean  of  hearings  relative 
to  the  possibility  of  a  treaty  to  ban  nu- 
clear tests.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
has  answered  the  great  fundamental 
question  of  whether  this  treaty  Is  in  our 
national  intereat  and  whether  It  serves 
the  purposes  of  the  United  States  in  its 
course  of  world  leadership.  I  am  indebt- 
ed to  him.  and  I  am  sure  his  statement 
will  be  a  docimient  which  will  give  per- 
suasive argument  to  many  a  person  in 
this  country  who  supports  the  treaty  and 
wishes  to  express  his  or  her  views  about 
It. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  expressed 
what  I  am  sure  Is  in  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  when  he  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  treaty  as  a  ray  of  hope 
and  light  in  the  darkness  of  our  present 
despair. 

I  wish  to  comi^lment  him.  and  to  say 
how  much  I  appreciate  the  privilege  of 
being  present  today  to  hear  this  moving 
and  powerful  meeeage. 

Mr.  MANSnBLD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  deeply  Indebted  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iftnnesota,  who.  as  always. 
Is  most  kind  and  generous  in  his  state- 
ments and  In  his  understanding  of  what 
has  been  said. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MANPOWER  DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  TRAINING  ACT 
OP   196a 

Mr.  THURliCMiD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  opposed  to  enaetment  of  8.  1716.  the 
unfinished  buslne«.    This  bill  propoees 


to  eliminate  the  provision  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  which  requires  matching  funds  on 
the  part  of  any  pcuticipatlng  State,  be- 
ginning on  July  1.  1964.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  measure,  the  matching 
funds  requirement  would  not  be  insti- 
tuted until  June  30,  1965;  and.  therefore, 
the  Federal  Oovemment  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  100  percent  of  the  fi- 
nancing for  this  program  until  that 
time.  Also,  the  third -year  authoriza- 
tion for  training  programs  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  is  doubled  from  Its  present  level  of 
$161  mlUlon  to  $322  million. 

In  support  of  this  measure,  the  argu- 
ment is  made  that  more  time  Ls  needed 
for  the  State  legislatures  to  enact  ena- 
bling legislation  and  provide  the  neces- 
sary matching  funds.  However.  Mr. 
President,  the  legislatures  of  all  50  of  our 
States  have  met  at  least  once,  and  many 
of  them  twice,  since  this  program  was 
originally  enacted  by  Congress.  During 
this  time,  only  three  States  have  com- 
pleted action  authorizing  full  participa- 
tion in  this  program.  This  overwhelm- 
ing lack  of  support  for  the  program  bears 
closer  scrutiny. 

As  a  t3rpical  example.  I  should  like  to 
point  to  my  own  State  of  South  Carolina 
and  to  show  what  activities  of  this  na- 
ture are  in  progress  there.  In  May  1961. 
the  State  Legislature  of  South  Carolina 
enacted  a  bill  creating  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Technical  Education.  This 
act  authorized  the  Governor  to  appoint 
to  the  advisory  committee  a  layman  for 
each  congressional  district.  These  .six 
men.  along  with  the  superintendent  of 
education  and  the  director  of  th"  State 
development  Iward.  as  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  have  total  respon- 
sibility to  the  Governor  and  the  legisla- 
ture to  establish  policies  and  practices 
to  implement  the  technical  education 
program  in  South  Carolina.  The  tech- 
nical education  program  in  South  Caro- 
lina has  two  basic  elements:  the  special 
schools  and  the  technical  educational 
centers. 

Special  school.s  are  accelerated  train- 
ing programs  which  can  be,  and  have 
been,  set  up  in  any  community  in  the 
State  to  equip  citizens  to  perform 
specific  tasks.  To  date,  some  52  special 
schools  have  been  conducted,  and  these 
have  been  spread  over  every  section  of 
South  Carolina.  As  a  direct  result  of 
these  52  schools.  5.400  South  Carolinians 
are  now  at  work  in  new  Jobs.  ranginK 
from  the  manufacture  of  cocoa  doormats 
to  missile  components,.  Including  such 
varied  items  as  automobile  grilles,  add- 
ing machines,  and  precision  tools. 

Theee  special  schools  are  geared  to 
meet  the  needs  of  expanding  and  new 
Industries  which  move  Into  or  originally 
locate  in  our  State.  When  a  company 
decides  to  build  a  plant  In  South  Caro- 
lina, the  staff  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
for  Technical  Education  consults  with 
the  company's  engineers,  and  establishes 
a  program  to  train  new  employees  early 
enough  to  have  them  ready  to  begin  pro- 
duction work  the  day  the  plant  Is  com- 
pleted and  begins  operations. 

The  typical  participant  in  one  of  these 
special  schools  is  a  young  adult  South 


Carolinian  who  is  either  unemployed  or 
underemployed  and  Is  willing  to  invest 
his  time  in  learning  a  new  skill  in  order 
to  increase  his  opportunity  and  his  in- 
come. He  is  not  paid  during  this  traln- 
lr\g  period,  and  he  must  have  the  desire 
to  learn  and  the  mental  and  manual 
abilities  to  understand  and  apply  the 
newly  learned  skills. 

The  second  element  in  South  Caro- 
lina's technical  educational  program  Is 
the  technical  educational  centers  which 
are  equivalent  to  what  many  States  call 
technical  institutions  or.  in  some  cases, 
community  colleges. 

A  technical  educational  center  In 
South  Carolina  comes  into  existence 
when  a  local  community  initiates  a  re- 
quest for  such  a  facility.  The  commu- 
nity may  consist  of  one  county  or  a  group 
of  counties.  However,  a  request  by  a 
community  does  not  automatically  insure 
the  construction  of  a  technical  educa- 
tional center.  A  survey  of  the  area 
is  taken  by  the  advisory  committee 
to  insure  that  there  are  proven  needs  for 
technical  training  In  the  community. 
There  must  be  job  opportunities  for  the 
students  upon  graduation,  and  the  local 
community  must  be  willing  to  raise  the 
money  and  construct  the  physical  plant. 
If  all  of  these  factors  are  present,  then 
the  technical  educational  center  is  ap- 
proved. 

To  date,  nine  technical  educational 
centers  have  been  approved  across  the 
State  of  South  Carolina.  The  Green- 
ville Center  has  been  In  operation  since 
September  5.  1962.  Four  more  centers 
will  open  this  fall.  They  are  the 
Spartanburg  Center,  serving  Spartan- 
burg County;  the  Richland  Center,  serv- 
ing Richland  County  and  the  Midlands 
area  of  South  Carolina;  the  Trl-County 
Center,  serving  Anderson,  Oconee,  and 
Pickens  Counties;  and  tlie  Sumter 
Center,  serving  Sumter.  Clarendon.  Ker- 
shaw, and  Lee  Counties. 

Other  technical  educational  centers 
now  under  construction  are  the  Florence- 
Darlington  Center  and  the  Charleston 
Center,  the  latter  serving  Charleston. 
Berkeley,  and  Dorchester  Counties.  Two 
more  centers  are  in  the  planning  stage, 
one  in  York  County  and  the  other  in 
Lancaster. 

The  purpose  of  a  technical  educational 
center,  as  they  are  Instituted  in  South 
Carolina.  Is  to  improve  the  educational 
level  of  South  Carolina's  citizens  from  16 
years  of  age  and  up,  thereby  enabling 
them  to  acquire  the  skills  which  are  of 
the  greatest  demand  in  the  marketplace 
of  business,  commerce,  and  industry. 
The  technical  educational  centers  also 
contribute  greatly  to  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  South  Carolina  by  provid- 
ing Industry  highly  skilled  and  trained 
workers. 

The  technical  educational  centers  op- 
erate from  8  ajn.  until  10:30  p.m..  12 
months  a  year,  providing  classrooms, 
shops,  and  laboratories  staffed  by  compe- 
tent faculty  members.  South  Carolini- 
ans may  attend  classes  day  or  night  the 
year  around,  and  ambitious  Individuals 
may  enroll  In  continuing  programs  as 
full-time  students.  Citizens  who  are 
already  employed  may  attend  special 
classes  to  upgrade  their  ability  toward 
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the  goal  of  providing  a  better  living  for 
their  families. 

These  technical  educatioixal  centers 
also  provide  an  obvious  educational  tool 
in  setting  up  certain  of  the  q?eclal 
schools  already  discussed.  The  shops, 
classrooms  imd  laboratories  have  already 
been  used  for  special  schools  to  assist  In- 
dustry in  getting  a  start  much  faster  and 
more  economically. 

Professional  surveys  of  future  indus- 
trialization and  demands  for  technical 
skills  indicate  that  there  will  be  approxi- 
mately 17.000  South  Carolinians  enrolled 
in  these  centers  by  early  1966. 

Mr.  President,  the  curriculum  of  these 
schools  Is  very  broad,  including  most  all 
courses  necessary  in  today's  modem  in- 
dustrial society.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  typical  course  catalog  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 

of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  South  Carolina  is 
justly  proud  of  its  technical  educational 
program,  and  I  can  well  imagine  that 
there  are  numerous  other  States  in  the 
Union  which  have  similar  programs. 
Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  basic  reasons 
why  the  State  legislatures  have  not  been 
as  receptive  to  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  as  was  originally 
anticipated.  The  State  governments 
jealously  guard  against  Federal  en- 
croachment in  areas  in  which  they  have 
primary  responsibility  and  where  they 
have  already  seized  the  Initiative.  The 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  requires  far  too  much  Federal  In- 
volvement in  these  programs,  and  I  sub- 
mit that  there  is  resentment  of  Federal 
dictation  in  the  individual  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  area  in  which 
the  States  and  the  individual  commu- 
nities are  much  better  aware  of  their 
own  requirements  than  any  admin- 
istrator in  the  Federal  Government. 
The  very  effective  program  In  South 
Carolina  illustrates  that  where  the 
need  is  felt,  local  initiative  can  provide 
the  answer.  However,  the  pending  meas- 
ure, in  effect,  penalizes  those  areas  in  the 
coimtry  which  have  engaged  in  self-help 
by  extending  the  paternalism  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  those  who  have  been 
most  irresponsible.  The  pending  meas- 
ure is  both  unnecessary  and  unwise,  and 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  it. 

Exhibit  1 

Catalog  or  Cottksks  of  Richland  Technical 

Ckntkb.  CoLxnuiA,  S.C. 
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Technical  division 

Courses  offered  In  the  technical  dlviaion  are 
designed  to  meet  an  Increasing  demand  tor 
high  level  Industrial  skills  In  South  Cutdina. 
Students  entering  the  technical  division  are 
required  to  meet  educational  and  aptitude 
standards  appropriate  to  the  course  of  study 
choeen.  Such  standards  demand  a  firm  edu- 
cational base  and  a  level  of  maturity  expected 
of  adults. 

Students  who  successfully  complete  courses 
in  this  division  will  be  prepared  to  offer 
prospective  employers  the  training,  knowl- 
edge, and  sklU  approaching  that  of  the  pro- 
fessional engineer.  Obviously  more  tim*  Is 
required  to  attain  such  a  degree  of  proAoleney 
than  would  be  necessary  In  the  lees  eiaotlng 


trade  cotirses.  Applicants  for  the  technical 
division  wlU  therefore  be  urged  to  enroll  for 
the  full-time  program. 

Extention  division 

The  term  "extension"  denotes  an  effort  to 
project  the  training  program  beyond  expected 
limits.  The  extension  division  therefore 
offers  avenues  of  learning  to  those  men  and 
women  who,  though  employed,  seek  to  up- 
date, upgrade,  and  generally  enhance  their 
individual  knowledge  and  performance. 

Included  In  this  division  are  supervisory 
level  courses  designed  to  stimulate  those  in- 
dividuals who  aspire  to  advance  their  knowl- 
edge in  the  fields  of  management. 

Special  classes  both  day  and  night  will  be 
provided  to  accommodate  such  students. 

ADMISSION  PROCZDUKE  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

General  requirementt 

Any  person  may  enroll  In  a  course  if  he 
meets  the  admission  requirements.  Such  re- 
quirements wlU  necessarily  depend  upon  the 
courses  of  study  chosen.  A  regular  full-time 
student  should  be  a  high  school  graduate  or 
equivalent  and  possess  certain  basic  aptitudes 
and  interests.  No  person  currently  enrolled 
in  pubUc  school  may  apply  for  admission 
without  the  consent  of  the  principal  of  the 
school  in  which  he  Is  enrolled. 

The  appUcant  should  be  In  reasonably  good 
health  with  no  Impairment  of  vision  or  physi- 
cal defect  which  would  restrict  the  free  use 
of  arms  and  hands.  The  applicant  may  un- 
der certain  conditions  be  required  to  furnish 
evidence  of  satisfactory  health. 

The  center  Is  coeducational,  and  Its  pro- 
gram is  not  restricted  to  high  school  grad- 
uates. Technician  level  students  should, 
however,  possess  the  qualities  and  matiu-lty 
of  high  school  graduates.  Such  students 
must  have  completed  2  years  of  mathe- 
matics, including  I  year  of  algebra.  Physics 
and  chemistry  are  also  desirable  prerequisites 
for  students  of  technology. 

Individual  adults  are  accepted  In  areas  of 
study  for  which  they  are  deemed  qualified 
by  reason  of  backgroiud,  experience,  or 
aptitude. 

Admission  procedure 

An  applicant  meeting  the  above  general 
requirements  should  first  obtain  application 
frarms  from  the  center  ofllce  and  request  his 
secondary  school  to  forward  a  transcript  of 
his  high  school  record  to  the  center.  Ap- 
pUcants  should  secure  such  forms  in  person, 
if  poaslble.  Otherwise,  application  forms  wUl 
be  "»»*'**<  upon  request. 

While  application  for  enrollment  may  be 
made  at  any  time  preceding  the  anticipated 
date  of  entry,  it  Is  strongly  reccxnmended 
that  this  be  done  at  least  30  days  prior  to 
such  date.  Sufficient  time  will  thereby  be 
allotted  for  necessary  testing,  counseling, 
and  the  proper  evaluation  of  results. 

No  application  will  be  considered  complete 
until  all  requested  information  has  been 
supplied  and  untU  a  personal  Interview  has 
been  completed  with  either  the  director  or 
the  counselor. 

Upon  receipt  of  notification  of  acceptance, 
the  i4>pUcant  should  visit  the  center  office 
and  dilscusss  with  his  counselor  his  program 
for  the  ensuing  quarter.  All  full-time  and 
preemployment  students  are  required  to 
taka  the  general  aptitude  test  battery  ad- 
ministered by  the  local  <^Bce  of  the  South 
Carolina  Employment  Security  Commission 
or  the  differential  aptitude  test  battery  ad- 
ministered by  the  center. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Richland 
Technical  Education  Center  are  subject  to 
iqpproprlate  State  and  local  laws  relating  to 
qualification  for  admission  to  public  schools 
and  to  public  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing In  South  Carolina.  The  center  reserves 
the  right  to  refuse  entry  to  any  applicant 
for  proper  cavise  or  to  refer  to  the  advisory 
board  for  disposition  any  application 
received. 


Entrance  requirements  may  be  modified 
or  changed  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the 
demands   of   the    Industrial   community. 

Admission  with  advanced  standing 
The  Richland  Technical  Education  Center 
will  accept  work  and  give  credit  for  work 
ccMnpleted  in  other  teclinlcal  education  cen- 
ters, teclmlcal  Institutes,  or  colleges.  Appli- 
cants for  admission  with  advanced  standing 
should  complete  the  regular  application 
form  and  submit  It  together  with  a  tran- 
script of  work  from  prior  schools.  Accept- 
ance of  such  credit  will  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  director. 

GENERAL   INFORMATION 

Degree  course  defined 

The  Associate  of  Science  degree  will  be  con- 
ferred for  satisfactory  completion  of  courses 
at  the  technical  level.  Time  required  for 
courses  In  the  technical  division  will  range 
from  6  to  8  quarters  of  work  for  full-time 
students.  The  course  of  study  choeen  by  the 
individual  will  determine  the  time  required. 

Certt/lcotc* 

Certificates  will  be  awarded  to  those  stu- 
dents who  complete  special  training  courses 
established  to  fill  si>eclfic  demands  of  Indus- 
try. 

Tuition  and  charges 

Any  South  Carolina  citizen  may  attend  the 
school  without  tuition  charges  but  a  mini- 
mum supply  fee  wUl  be  charged  all  students 
for  teaching  supplies,  aids,  consumable  ma- 
terials, and  laboratory  breakage. 

Students  will  be  required  to  furnish  such 
textbooks  and  manuals  as  prescribed  for  the 
courses  taken.  Books  and  manuals  will  be 
available  through  the  center's  bookstore. 

Persons  qualifying  for  veteran's  training 
may  attend  this  school  and  the  charges  for 
attendance  are  the  same  as  a  regular  student. 

Attendance  requirements 

Only  excused  absences  wUl  be  permitted. 
The  director  shaU  exercise  the  right  to  re- 
quire of  any  students  satisfactory  evidence 
of  circumstances  bearing  upon  a  particular 
absence. 

No  unexcused  absences  or  "cuts"  will  be 
allowed.  Only  those  absences  occasioned  by 
the  student's  illness  or  the  serious  Illness  or 
death  of  a  member  of  his  family  will  be 
authorized. 

Withdrawals 

Any  student  who  must  withdraw  because 
of  illness  or  personal  hardship  may,  if  his 
work  was  deemed  satisfactory  at  the  time  of 
withdrawal,  reenter  the  course  as  a  begin- 
ning student  provided  that  such  action  is 
taken  upon  the  immediate  next  offering  of 
the  course. 

Refunds 

No  refunds  will  be  made  to  students  who 
withdraw  without  authority  or  who  are  dis- 
missed for  cause. 

Students  who  are  given  permission  to 
withdraw  wiU  receive  a  refund  of  their  sup- 
ply fees  on  a  prorated  basis.  If  there  Is  no 
breakage  chsirgeable  to  the  student,  the  lab- 
oratory deposit  will  be  refimded  In  full. 
Dismissals 

A  student  who  falU  in  two  attempU  to 
achieve  a  passing  grade  in  any  subject  may 
be  dismissed  from  the  school.  Also,  a  stu- 
dent may  be  dismissed  for  infraction  of  rules 
as  set  forth  under  general  regulations. 

Readmittance 
Readmlttance  of  students  who  have  been 
dismissed  or  who  have  withdrawn  without 
authority  will  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
director. 

Student  conduct 

Students  will  be  eqMCted  to  conduct 
themselves  at  aU  times  as  individuals  of 
prudence  and  maturity.  The  rights  and 
feelings  of  others  will  be  respected.    Each 
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■tudant  tball  demonctrftU  a  hl«h  regard  for 
achofA  tmciUtim  and  prapeny  and  for  Um 
peraoDJU  prop«rt7  of  ottian. 

School  rsffulattons  which  aerve  to  control 
auch  ftctlTltlw  M  f<Al^«  traffic  and  parking. 
smoklBC.  Mtartnc.  and  o«h«  aapMta  a*  par- 
Bonal  conduei  mvat  ha  atrleUy  obaanrad. 

Stodanto  may  ba  pronptly  dlamlaaad  for 
conduct  which  la  aunatrtarad  Incompatible 
with  atandarda  of  praprlaty  and  good  judg- 
ment. 

Sttidtmt  inaurance 

Certain  rlaki  are  Inherent  In  any  work  In- 
volving refular  contact  with  mechanical  and 
electrical  equipment.  While  stringent  pre- 
cautlona  wlU  be  taken  to  Inaure  saXety,  It  Is 
felt  to  be  in  the  beet  IntereaU  of  all  stu- 
dents to  provide  aocne  measure  of  Insurance 
protection. 

A  group  policy  providing  the  desired  In- 
surance protection  win  be  maintained  in 
effect  by  the  center  and  all  studenta  will  be 
req\ilred  to  rabaerlbe  to  stxch  coverage.  The 
coat  of  accident  Insurance  to  the  student  will 
always  be  kept  aa  low  aa  possible  in  relation 
to  beneAU  available. 

Ormdinf  tyatem 
Grades  wlU  be  laauad  to  students  at  the 
end  of  each  term.  The  student  will  be 
graded  on  the  acqulrecnent  of  technical 
skills,  promptnaea.  ahOlty  to  work  under  dl- 
reeUon.  Intereet  In  the  work.  Initiative,  and 
ability  to  apply  related  technical  Informa- 
tion. 

Studenta    enrolled    In    the    regular    tech- 
nolo^  programa  wOl  be  graded  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter-Krada  eyetem: 
A— 09-100.  ezeallsat. 
B — 80-09.  above  arerage. 
C — 78-88.  average. 
D — 70-77,  paaalnc. 
F — Below  70,  unaatlaf actory . 
I — Incomplete. 
WP — Withdrawal  paaalng. 
WF— Withdrawal  failing. 
Incomplete:    Aaalgnad   when    the   student 
Is  unable  to  complete  his  work  or  take  the 
final  wiamlnatlon  because  of  Illness  or  for 
other  reasons  ov«r  which  the  student  has  no 
control.     This  grade  Is  given  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  aaaodata  director.     An  "in- 
complete"   must    be    removed    within    the 
first  6  weeks  of  the  next  term  In  which  the 
student   is   enrolled.     Otherwise,    the    grade 
becomes  an  automatic  "T." 

CounaeUng  and  testing 

All  appllcanta  for  arimlsalon  will  be  given 
a  serlea  of  aptitude  teats  prior  to  acceptance 
and,  registration.  Th»  counselor  will  sched- 
ule Interviews  with  students  concerning  In- 
terpretation of  their  teat  scores  and  he  will 
advise  them  concerning  course  selections. 
Applicants  are  not  encouraged  to  enroll 
unless  It  Is  believed  that  the  student  has 
made  a  sound  cholee  and  that  he  will  profit 
from  his  study. 

Students  may  uee  the  services  of  the 
counseling  oAoe  at  any  time. 

Alao,  many  reference  materials  are  made 
available  to  studenta  dtirlng  the  training 
program. 

Haeentent  service 
The  center  pro^dee  placement  service 
through  the  Bnqrtafjment  Secvirity  Ckxnmls- 
slon  which  siielrta  stodents  and  alumni  In 
securing  mtaplajnmat.  The  objective  of  thla 
service  Is  to  gutda  aad  aaatat  the  student  and 
graduate  to  oMaln  the  type  of  position  for 
which  be  U  beet  suited. 

Active  contaeta  are  maintained  with  in- 
dustries thromboot  South  Carolina.  Infor- 
mative IxMkletB.  bvoehuree,  and  industrial 
dtrectorlee  are  svallabie  to  studenta  and 
alumni  In  the  center's  library,  and  group  and 
Individual  Job  Intetilewa  are  arranged. 

Hbrvrf 
A  technical  library  la  maintained  In  the 
administrative  area  of  the  center  for  use  by 
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faculty  and  students.     The  library  contains 
BcienUflc  and  technological  volumes  as  well 
as  subject  matter  materials  In  related  fields 
and  several  current  periodicals. 
Canteen 

A  refreshment  area  equipped  with  a  variety 
of  modern  vending  mactUnes  la  provided  for 
the  convenience  of  studenta. 
Interpretative  guide  to  code  xdentiflcatton  of 
courata 

A  simple  code  has  been  devlaed  to  desig- 
nate each  course  offered  by  the  center.  The 
principal  purpose  served  by  the  code  U  to 
eliminate  oonfxaalon  resulting  from  many 
courses  with  similar  names,  eg  .  electronics, 
technical  electronics.  Industrial  electronics. 
etc.  In  completing  various  forma,  studenta 
will  often  be  required  to  use  the  code  sym- 
bols. The  code  serves  a  secondary  purp«)6e 
of  providing  an  abbreviation  of  the  course 
title  when  recording  such  titles  In  small 
spaces.  It  will  also  facilitate  the  transcrib- 
ing of  information  when  the  use  of  data 
processing  equipment  is  deelred 

Certain  courses  are  required  of  every  stu- 
dent Irreepectlve  of  the  course  of  study. 
Surti  courses  are  called  basic  core  oouraee 
and  are  IdenUfied  by  the  code  symbol  BsC. 
Other  courses  are  common  to  all  courses  of 
study  at  the  technical  level.  Such  courses 
are  designated  as  technical  core  courses  and 
are  identified  with  the  symbol  TcC. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  those 
few  courses  which  are  found  In  more  than 
one  course  of  study  but  are  not  common  to 
more  than  two  or  three.  The  courses  have 
been  labeled  parallel  courses  and  carry  the 
code  PrL. 

All  other  courses  carry  a  code  designation 
peculiar  only  to  the  course  of  study  In  which 
the  course  Is  found. 

COURSES   OF    STfDT 

Code 
designation 

Chemical  technology C 

Civil  technology. -- CV 

Data  processing --  DP 

Electronic  technology E 

Mechanical  technology MT 

Technical  drafting  and  design DD 

Tool  and  die  design  technology ---   TD 

coaa  couBSBB 
Basic     core      courses      (found      in      all 

courses) —   ^^'■^ 

Technical    core   courses    (found    in    all 

technical   courses) TcC 

Parallel   courses    (found   In   more   than 

one  course) I*'"L 

In  addition  to  the  letter  portion  of  the 
code,  each  code  dealgnatlon  will  carry  a 
number.  This  number  wlU  Indicate  the 
number  of  that  course  as  It  appears  In  the 
directory  of  those  courses  in  this  catalog. 
Thus  CV4  Indlcatea  that  the  coded  course  is 
one  In  civil  technology;  that  it  Is  No.  4  oj» 
the  list  of  civil  technology  courses. 

Basic  core,  technical  core,  and  parallel 
courses  are  listed.  A  code  designation  of 
TcCa  indicates  that  the  course  U  a  technical 
core  course  and  that  It  Is  No.  3  on  the  list  of 
those  courses. 

TXCHKICAI.  DnnSlON — CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOCT. 
CTVn.  TECHNOLOCT.  DATA  PROCESSING.  ELBC- 
moinc  TECHNOLOCT.  MECHAIflCAL  TECH- 
NOLOCT, TECHJflCAL  DaArriMO  AND  DESIGN, 
AKD    TOOL    AND    DIE    DESIGN    TaCHNOLOCT 

Chemical  technoloffy 

The  chemical  technology  student  studies 
the  fundamentals  of  general  chemistry  and 
organic  chemistry  and  learns  how  to  perform 
qualitative,  quantitative,  and  analytical 
analyses.  He  studies  substances  and  the  re- 
actions between  them  and  learns  the  meth- 
ods and  procedures  used  In  the  discovery  and 
development  of  new  products. 

In  the  unit  operation  laboratory,  he  learns 
material  handling:    crushing,   grinding,   and 


sizing:  he  studies  chemical  machinery  and 
methods  used  In  extraction,  dirtlllatlon. 
evaporation,  drying,  absorption,  and  heat 
transfer:  he  also  devisee,  Irvstalls,  and  oper- 
ates  chemical   manufacturing   processes. 

The  chemical  technologist  finds  employ- 
ment In  a  wide  variety  of  fields  such  as 
f<.)oda.  metals,  painU,  glass,  plastics,  rubber, 
fuels,  paper,  building  products,  dyes,  oils, 
Uibrlcant.  heavy  chemicals,  and  textiles. 

Occupational  opportunities  Include  re- 
search assistant,  control  chemist,  laboratory 
technician,  chemical  analyst,  and  pilot  plant 
foreman. 

l.st  quarter  Hours 

BsCl,  speed  reading   24 

TcCl.  technical  math  I 60 

PrL8.  inorganic  chemistry  I 96 

PrL3,  electricity 60 

TcCe,  communications  I 60 

TcC8.    physics   I 60 
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Total -.-  360 

2d  quarter 

TcCa,  technical  math  11.. .--  60 

CI,  Inorganic  chemistry  II 144 

PrLll.  physics  n -  60 

TcC4.  Technical  drawing  I 60 

TcC7,  technical  report  writing 36 


Total... 860 

3cl  quarter 

TcC3.    technical   math    III 60 

C2.  quallUUve  analysis  I 120 

PrLia.  physics  rn .- .-     60 

PrL4.  electron  theory 60 

TcC5.  technical  drawing  II 60 


Total 360 

4th  quarter 

C8.  chemical  calculations  I 60 

C6.  organic  chemistry  I 80 

C8,  quantitative  analysis  I ©6 

CIO,  unit  operations  I 72 

BsC3.  IndusUlal  human  relations 36 

Total 3®0 

5ih  quarter 

C4.  chemical  calculations  n 60 

C7.  organic  chemistry  II »6 

C9,  quantitative  analysis  II 96 

Cll.  unit  operations  n 73 

BsC2,  Industrial  economics. 36 

Total -  360 

6ih   quarter 

C12,  qualitative  organic  analysis »6 

C13.  Instrumental  analysU 72 

TcC«.  research  project 120 

C5,   chemical  calculations  HI ''2 


Total  - 


360 

Chemical  technology— Course  descriptions 

CI.  Inorganic  chemistry  II:  Concentrates 
on  the  generalizations  and  fundamenUl 
principles  of  Inorganic  chemistry,  and  will 
be  a  continuation  of  Inorganic  chemistry  I. 

The  laboratory  work  Is  primarily  designed 
to  continue  Improvement  In  manual  dexter- 
ity and  techniques  In  the  handling  of  sim- 
ple chemical  apparatus  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dent for  the  more  advanced  courses  he  will 
undertake  in  the  second  year. 

ca.  qualiUtive  analysis  I:  The  classroom 
work  In  qualitative  analysU  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  and  pracUce  the  balancing  of 
chemical  equations,  stoichiometric  calcula- 
tions, and  equilibrium  calculations  while  the 
laboratory  work  continues  the  emphasis  on 
technique  by  allowing  the  student  pracUce 
in  chemical  reactions  and  ending  with  Identi- 
fying unknowns. 

C3,  C4,  C5,  chemical  calculations  I.  II.  and 
III;  The  courses  will  be  the  backbone  of  the 


second  year  of  chemical  technology.  Since 
chemical  and  chemical  engineering  (^lera- 
tions  are  almost  entirely  mathematical  in  na- 
ture the  calculations  taught  In  these  covirses 
will  fit  closely  with  the  unit  operations 
course.  Calculations  to  be  Included  are 
those  of  material  balance,  heat  balance, 
equilibrium  calculations,  reaction  rate  calcu- 
lations, fluid  mechanics,  mechanical  separa- 
tion, heat  transfer,  combustion,  correlating 
data,  and  economic  calculations. 

C6,  C7,  organic  chemistry  I,  II:  These 
courses  provide  a  basic  research  type  under- 
sundlng  of  organic  chemistry  by  bringing 
out  the  well  established  reactions  for  syn- 
thesis of  the  different  organic  structures. 
The  classes  of  organic  compounds  are  studied 
separately  with  both  their  synthesis  and  typi- 
cal reactions.  The  laboratory  work  continues 
to  give  practice  In  the  handling  of  laboratc*y 
equipment  with  reasonable  skill  being  at- 
tained in  handling  organic  reactions  studied 
In  the  classroom. 

C8.  C9,  quantitative  analysis  I  and  II: 
These  courses  will  equip  the  student  to  be 
proficient  in  the  analytical  field  ot  wet 
chemisUy.  He  will  pracUoe  analytical  labora- 
tory methods  requiring  precise  attention  to 
detail  as  he  works  on  gravimetric  techniques 
such  as  weighing,  sampling,  precipitating, 
filtering,  washing.  Ignition,  etc. 

ClO,  Cll,  unit  operation  I,  II:  Study  of 
Industrial  applications  and  plant  opwations. 
Designed  to  cover  the  unit  operations  of 
chemical  engineering  from  theoretical  and 
practical  standpoints.  A  study  of  fluid 
mechanics,  transportation  of  fluids,  measur- 
ing devices,  size  reduction,  handling  of  solids, 
mixing,  mechanical  separations,  measxire- 
ment,  filtration,  heat  exchange,  evaporation, 
diffusion  processes,  distillation,  absorption, 
extraction,  crystallization,  filtration,  and  In- 
dustrial process  equljMnent. 

C12.  qualitative  organic  analysis:  Trams 
the  student  to  think  in  terms  of  the  funda- 
mental organic  reactions  and  particularly  to 
the  reactions  <rf  the  functional  groups.  He 
Is  also  trained  to  search  the  literature  on  or- 
ganic chemistry  to  obtain  Information, 
physical  properties  and  derivations.  The 
student  Is  left  to  his  own  Initiative  In  Iden- 
tifying unknown  organic  compounds. 

CI 3.  Instrumental  analysis:  The  student 
win  augment  his  knowledge  of  analytical 
methods  through  study  and  use  of  Instru- 
ments such  as  pH  meters,  p<^arograph8. 
colorimeters,  polarlmeters,  refractometers. 
etc. 

Ctvtl  technology 

Civil  technology  Is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
broadest  fields  of  engineering.  The  civil 
technologist  Is  a  builder.  He  changes  the 
course  of  rivers,  builds  dams,  roads,  and 
buildings  and  transforms  a  wlldemesa  Into 
a  thriving  city.  His  work  Is  coordinated  with 
many  other  fields  of  engineering.  He  may 
help  build  airports  and  buildings  for  the 
aviation  Industry;  pipelines  to  carry  oil  or 
gas  for  the  chemical  technicians;  and  dams 
and  power  stations  to  produce  electricity  for 
the  electrical  engineer. 

The  civil  technologist  today  has  an  almost 
endless  choice  of  materials  and  efllclent 
equipment  with  which  to  build  his  high- 
ways, bridges,  and  buildings.  He  Is  limited 
only  by  his  Ingenuity  and  his  ability  to 
create.  His  Is  a  continually  challenging  Job 
offering  a  number  of  specialties.  His  Interest 
may  lie  In  structural  design — the  design  of 
steel,  wood,  or  concrete  framing  for  build- 
ings or  bridges;  or  he  may  prefer  hydraulics, 
flood  control,  and  Irrigation.  On  the  other 
hand  he  may  specialize  in  surveying  con- 
struction, or  the  designing  and  building  ot 
highways. 

Occupational  opportunities  Include  civil 
engineer  assistant,  estimator,  structural  de- 
signer, surveyor,  design  draftsman,  and 
highway  technician. 


1st  quarter:  Eoura 

BsCl,  speed  reading -  36 

TcCl,  technical  mathematics  I 60 

TcC4,  technical  drawing  I -  60 

TcC8,  physics  I 60 

PrLS.  electricity  I —  60 

CVl,      Introduction     to     engineering 

structure 84 

Total 360 


2d  quarter: 

TcC2,  technical  mathematics  II 60 

TcC5,  technical  drawing  II 120 

PrL3,  chemistry 60 

PrLll,   physics   n 60 

CV2,  electricity  n 60 

Total 360 

3d  quarter: 

TcC6,    communications 60 

TcC3,  technical  mathematics  III 60 

CV3,  surveying  I 60 

CV4,  plan  reading  and  cost  estimating.  84 

BsC2.  Industrial  economics 36 

Electlves  (choose  one) 

CVS,  drafting  II-A  (arch,  option) 60 

CV6,  drafting  II-B  (highway-option).  60 

Total 360 

4th  quarter: 

TcC7,  technical  report  writing 36 

CV7,  Biu^eylng  II ** 

PrIiS,  engineering  materials 60 

CV8,  concrete  construction 60 

CV9,  hydraulic  technology 60 

Electlves  (choose  one) 

CVIO,  building  construction  methods.  60 

evil,  highway  construction  methods.  60 

Total 360 


5th  quarter: 

PrL14,  strength  of  materials  I 60 

CVia,  materials  testing  laboratory 60 

CV13,  soil  mechanics  and  testing 60 

Electlves  (choose  a  and  c  or  b  and  d) 

CV14,  highway  design  1(a) 96 

CV16.  structtiral  design  1(b) 96 

CV18,  survey  III  highway  (c) 84 

CV17,  design  drafting  architect   (d)..  84 

Total 360 


6th  quarter: 

CV18.  materials  Inspection  methods..  60 

TeC9,  research  project 60 

BsCS,  Industrial  human  relations 60 

Eleetlvee  (choose  a  and  d  or  b  and  c) 

CV19.  highway  design  n (a) 96 

CV20,  structural  design  n(b) 96 

CV21,     heating     and     air     condition- 
ing  (c) 84 

CV22,  hydrology  and  drain  (d) 84 


Total. 


360 


Civil  technology — Course  descriptiOTia 
CVl.  Introduction  to  engineering  struc- 
turee:  A  preeentatlon  of  the  history  of  archl- 
tecttire  and  the  development  of  structural 
dealgn,  covering  spanning  methods  and  con- 
struction by  means  of  reinforced  concrete, 
structural  steel,  wood  frame,  and  prestressed 
concrete.  The  application  of  modular  design 
In  modem  building  and  the  relation  of  cli- 
mate, weather,  and  topography  to  design  and 
structural  detail.  Also,  methods  of  highway 
construction  with  old  and  modern  design 
concepts. 

CVa,  electricity  11:  This  course  Is  an  ex- 
tension of  electricity  I  into  the  field  of  alter- 
nating current  electricity.  Includes  the 
study  of  electromagnetic  circuitry,  induct- 
ance, capacitance,  generation  of  alternating 
electromotive  force,  single-phase  AC  circuits, 
transformers,  and  relays.  The  implications 
of  theee  principles  to  the  field  of  electric 


power  and  electronics  are  studied.  Class- 
room demonstrations  and  audio-visual  meth- 
ods are  employed  to  supplement  classroom 
instruction.  Laboratory  work  provides  op- 
portunity for  the  student  to  verify  and  ap- 
ply the  principles  studied. 

CV3,  surveying  I:  Theory  and  practice  of 
surveying  Including  transit  and  tape  survey- 
ing; differential  and  profile  leveling;  care  and 
adjustment  of  Instruments;  symptoms  and 
correction  of  maladjusted  instruments;  in- 
troduction to  mapping;  and  precise  baseline 
measurements. 

CV4,  plan  reading  and  cost  estimating: 
This  course  consists  of  two  parts :  ( 1 )  A  study 
of  highway  and  building  construction  draw- 
ings to  develop  Interpolation,  terminology, 
and  understanding  of  material  symbols,  di- 
mensions and  views;  (2)  the  preparation  of 
material  lists  and  taking  off  quantities  of 
materials  and  labor  hours  from  work  draw- 
ings and  specifications. 

CVS.  drafting  II-A  (architectural  option)  : 
Architectural  drawing,  Including  cross  sec- 
tions, longitudinal  sections,  interior  eleva- 
tions and  relationships  of  the  section  de- 
tailed to  the  balance  of  the  structure.  Also 
Included  are  sectional  and  full  scale  drawings 
of  structural  details,  perspective  drawings, 
plant  layouts,  the  taking  of  field  dimensions, 
and  the  drawings  produced  from  them. 

CV6,  drafting  U-B  (highway  option)  :  The 
study  and  preparation  of  complex  topo- 
graphic preliminary  maps,  details,  contours, 
cross  sections,  profiles,  route  plans  and  pro- 
files. 

CV7,  surveying  II:  Transit-stadia  survey- 
ing and  map;  use  of  plane  table;  location  of 
an  Inaccessible  pier  involving  trlangulation 
and  base-line  measurements;  complex  com- 
putation involving  principles  of  trlangxUation 
and  coordinate  positions.  Also  covered  are 
computation  of  horizontal  and  vertical 
curves,  trigonometric  computing  as  applied 
to  highway  surveying,  and  basic  surveying 
law. 

CV8,  concrete  construction:  Basic  theory 
and  description  of  concrete  applied  to  beams, 
roads,  slabs,  and  columns.  Laboratory  work 
in  testing  of  materials  for  concrete  and  in 
the  design  and  control  of  concrete  mixtures. 
Also  the  study  of  gravity  sections. 

CV9,  hydraulic  technology:  Starting  with 
the  study  of  fluids  at  rest,  this  course  in- 
cludes a  review  of  bfisic  properties  of  fluids 
and  the  topics  of  pressure  forces,  center  of 
pressure,  resultant  force  and  Interpretation 
of  readings  from  various  kinds  of  manom- 
eters, pressure  gages  and  hydrostatic  de- 
vices. In  connection  with  fluids  in  motion; 
the  general  energy  equation  Is  applied  to 
head  calculations,  pumping  problems,  fric- 
tion losses,  cavitation  and  velocity  of  flow 
from  pltot-Btatlc  and  venturl  meter  data. 
Also  covered  are  the  topics  of  viscosity  and 
Its  effect  on  water  flow;  orifice  meters  and 
discharge  from  weirs. 

CVIO,  building  construction  methods: 
Study  of  good  construction  practices  relating 
to  various  types  of  structures  under  a  variety 
of  physical  conditions. 

CVll,  highway  construction  methods  and 
materials  (highway  option) :  Study  of  good 
construction  practices  for  road  building  of 
various  types  under  a  variety  of  climate,  soil 
and  terrain  conditions.  Comparisons  are 
nuule  between  various  roadbullding  ma- 
terials, their  source,  methods  of  manufac- 
ture, phjrslcal  and  chemical  properties  and 
grading.  In  addition,  the  building  of  forms 
and  related  structures  are  studied. 

CV12,  materials  testing  laboratory:  An 
experimental  study  of  the  mechanical  prop- 
erties of  engineering  materials  with  emphasis 
on  the  demonstration  of  the  physical  laws 
that  govern  the  use  of  materials  In  particular 
applications.  Included  Is  compression,  ten- 
sion and  flexxire  testing;  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing; soundness  and  hardness  testing;  dealgn 
and  testing  of  bituminous  concrete;  testing 
of  liquid  asphalts. 
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^      .            ^    »^,i„»     T.h».        i.touiu-ter  Hour%      VL.     Flnancliil   InXormaUon   requlremente  of 

CViS.  sou  m«h«ilc   and    ^^^    « ,i«    -^r  T^^^hnlcal  math  I «0      perBons   outatde  the   bu«ine«iH-.tockholden,. 

leal  and  m«ciuuU«»I  properties  of  BOlla.  ele-  TcCl.  ^P^J^a    ™»^^--                                    ^^       ^^        cmllton..     and     goyermnent 

m«UrT  P'*»«»«*!r^,"^**J^fJ!.^''S  Sp?-^c  cSSaSSSrJii^Ine.:::::     JS     ^ncte»^    reflect«l    in    the    techniques, 

tdentiflcatloa  antf  t«rtlii«.     Th«orlM  o«  ioU  DPI.   °*f/,^°^^_^^  ,                  80     rule.,  and   convenUon.   which   are  studied, 

mechanic    optimum    and    density.    pUstlc  DP2.  ^^^  J^  f^^"       .:::::::     flO      The  ;ccountlng  services  outsld.  the  firm  are 

flow    and   Itmlt^   P««>»*"o"  ,5«-»*-    *»**'^«  ?S;   Dh^"Si  i         .    --     «      categorized  as: 

and   friction  pltaa  and  «»ndpll«.  r^c?"  soSdreadinK  " "                   — -     20          (a)    External  reporUng  for  internal  control. 

CVlV  highway  d«l«n  I  (opUon)  ;   Design.  BaCl.  speed  reading    i^^    Reporting  to  society : 

conatniction.  malntanance  and  planning  for  ^^          ,    Tax  determination 

hlghwaya.    Location,  and  their  use  In  road-  lon" -  ^    Legal  requirements 

way  surfacca:  trMtacnt  of  existing  surfaces.  „  .           ,                                                                                ,  c  i    The    balance    sheet    and    the    Income 

CV14.  structural  daalgn   I    (option).    The      ^'^i',"^!;'^^',.,,.,^^^!  ^^^^  II    -     60      statement 

structural    daalgn    of    buUdlngs    framed    In  tccj,  tecmuca*                                                 ^          ^   the    mechanics   of   accounting   become 

tlmlMr  and  itMl.    Foundations  of  buUdlngs.  TcC5.  ^^"^'J»  ^*       \       --_\\ 40      ,,.eu  formulated,  the  concepts  of  data  proc- 

dsalgn  or  footlni*.  pUa  foundaUons   founds-  D?;®„^°^rTcordequlpment  11   60      esslng  machines  are  Introduced  and  related 

tlon  and  retainln«  waUa.  methods  of  erection  DP4.  unU  '*^^^^"'P^'  n^.^^^             go      to  the  performance  of  accounting  functions 

and  lUW  trip,  to  awaUaWe  construction  Jobs.  DPS.  <*«^»  P^^^'^K  ^P   programing              within  an  organisation      Use  of  case  studies 

CV 16.  aunray  m  highway  (opUon)  :  Com-  ,.;,tem8  40      will  be  necessary. 

puUUon  and  tJ»«»y  ol  highway  curves;  field  DP7    accounting  il" -     60  DP4.  unit  record  equipment  U:   Unit  rec- 

work  0*  ataklng  *mpU.  compound,  spiral  and  ""^  »       „^j,    equipment    as    an    Independent    system 

vertical    curvaa;    Add    notekeeplng;    coordi-  ■Y'j\.i^\  -  360      is    discussed    and    studied    throughout    the 

nates  and  coordinated  survey,   a  short  pre-  " _^^^^       course       In    addition    to    this    emphasis.    Its 

llmlnary   and  final   locaUon   survey;    earth-  .^^  „,,-.^_                                                                       use  with  and  support  for  computers  should 

work  problema  and  an  introduction  to  aerial      ■'%'>,C3    technical  math  III     -     60      be  Included 

photography.  TcC7.  technical  report  writing 40  Laboratory  exercises  are  executed.  Involv- 

CV17.  daaign  drafUng   (option):   Contlnu-  ^^^    programing  systems 100      Ing    planning   and    wiring    a    range    of    unit 

atlon  of  dnUUng  H-A  (3d  semester)  includ-  npg' dau  processing  application 100      record    equipment      Practical    exercises    of- 

ing  sp«lal  ampha^a  on  chapters  30  and  31  ^^^^    accounting  III 80      fered  are  typical  of  those  performed  In  exlst- 

of  French's  "■nglnaarlBg  Drawing."  ing  computer  installations. 

CVia,  mmterlnto  Inapaction  methods :  Sam-  Total  -.- 360  DPS.   daU  processing   applications   I:    De- 

pllng  technlqnaa:  teete  and  test  specimens  of  '    "" signed    to    acquaint    students    with    actual 

concrete  In  field;  tar  and  asphalt  sampling  4th  quarter                                                                     business    data    processing    applications.      All 

and  inspection  in  field:  batch  plant  Inspec-  ^^.^    industrial  human  relations.    ..     40      applications   studied   will   be   approached   In 

tlon;    transit  mis   trucks,    pavers    and    sU-  ^p^j'  computer  programing  I 110      the  following  manner: 

tlonary  mlxera;   bituminous  concrete  plant;  prLl9    statistical  quality  control 50  I    Theory  and  concepts  of  the  application 

inspection  of  brtck  and  precast  concrete  uniw  DP12  '  business  organlaatlon  I 40  II    Procedural      approaches— unit      record 

and  Inspection  of  ocoetructlon  procedure  In  ^p  jj   ^^^  accounting  I 60      equipment. 

specification  and  ootrformance.  BsCJ,    industrial   economics 60  III    Procedural      approaches -basic     com- 

CV1»,  highway  deetgn   n    (option):    Con-  putlng  machines. 

tlnuatlon  o*  highway  dealgn  I      Interpreta-  Total       - 3*0  IV    Practical  case  studies. 

tlon   o*  bridge  plana,  bridge   and   structure  ^=          dp«.  Introduction  to  programing  systems 

drafting.   eieraenU  o*  bridge   and   structure  5th  quarter                                                                     The  necessity  for  programing  In  data  proc- 

dealgn.  beama  and  alaba.  dp  14    crnnputer  programing  II 110      e.sslng   procedures   Is  Investigated.     Methods 

CVaO  structural  deelgn  II  (option)  :  Draft-  ^PIS    business   organlaatlon    II 40      c>f  programing  and  application  are  revlewe<i 

mg    of'   reinforced    etructures.       Structural  ppie,  btatlstics  II--- 50      and   foundations  are   laid  for  further  study 

drafUng   of   a  fiat  slab    building.    Including  DPlT    coet  accounting  n ---    -     60      in  this  area. 

beams  columna.  footings,  and  sUlrs.    Differ-  pp     jg      systems     development     and                  DP7.    accounting    II:    Accounting    II    em- 

entlal'  expanaioo    of    materials,    expansion  uesign    I     -   100      phaslzes    management    uses    of    accounting 

lolnts  flanking,  caulking,  detailing  of  designs  information      Accounting   Is  presented  as  a 

to   prevent  air'  and   water    mnitratlon.   and  Total  - 3*0     source    of    financial    data    for    management 

aseembly  of  component  parts  control      Accounting  services  are   shown  as 
CVai    heating  and  air  conditioning    (op-  ath  quarter                                                                     they  contribute  to  the  recognition  and  solu- 
tion)    '(1)  Heating:  A  study  of  the  methods  dp  19.  computer  programing  III.    ..     80      tlon  of  a  management  problem.     Accounting 
of  heatln«  fuel^  eatlmatlon  of  heating  loads.  DP20.    systenw    development    and    de-               services   'within  the  firm"  are  categorUed  as. 

capacity  reqnlreoienta  of  boilers  and  related  sign  II 100  (a)    Management    Information    for    policy 

eauimnent    automatic   controls,    sizing   and  DP21.   advanced   computing   and   pro-              determination. 

larout  of   piping  and   air   ducts.      (2)      Air  gramlng 104  (b)    Operational  planning 

conditioning:    An    Inveatlgatlon    of    cooling  DP'i2.  data  processing  field  project   .-     40          (c)    Control  of  revenue  and  expense. 

inerfs  and  aoDaratOi  Is  followed  by  problems  B6C4    fundamentala  of  management..     36           (d»    Conservation  of  asseU. 

sjs^Ssr.""""'"-"-"^      x„.., IS   s.  ■?j;^^n/^=nr=;« 

^'^l!!r™««S^werr  and  storm  sewer  de-  o*"   basic   use.   have  certain   common  funda-          ^^  programing  systems:   A  conUnuatlon 

of  stream  «°T;  «J'"2/  mental  concepts  and  operational   principles       ^^  thT  Intxoducton'  course.     This  course  will 

sign,  ana  oramagc  laws.  ,^^^  course  Is  intended  to  provide  a  founda-      (^uq^   typical    Industrial   approaches  of  de- 

!>•<•  yrtxessing  ^jq^    for    future    detailed    study    of    speclllc      termlnlng  the  need  and  then  estabUshlng  the 

This  course  Intooduoes  the  student  to  the  systems.  It  describes  the  evolution  of  com-  proper  system.  Each  student  will  be  sub- 
general  purpoee  high-speed  electronic  com-  puter  systems— from  manual  methods  to  the  J,.^.te^l  to  various  situations  of  programing 
puter  as  a  Teranttls  and  powerful  Instrument  stored  program.  Lectures  include  an  inuo-  .^j^^j  ^j^  conduct  a  study  to  determine  a  clear 
for  problem  solving  and  data  proceaalng.  ductlon  to  problem  orgaolzatlon.  detailed  ^^pproach  to  the  programing  problems. 
The  two  hasie  objectives  are  ( 1 )  To  acquaint  coverage  of  storage  media,  fundamentals  of  ^p^  ^^^^  processing  application  11:  A 
the  student  with  the  theory  and  philosophy  input  and  output  operations,  and  elemen-  continuation  from  the  first  course  of  appll- 
of  computsfs  through  mastery  of  theory,  tary  programing  techniques  cations.  Designed  to  subject  the  student 
(3)  To  lllustmis  some  applications  of  new  DPS.  unit  record  equipment  I  This  course  ^^  advanced  theory  and  then  establish  an 
concepts  througll  saamples  and  analysis  of  i^  ^  survey  of  unit  record  equipment.  It  jj^ppncatlon  of  the  theory.  This  will  advance 
commonly  used  tschniques  on  computers.  illustrates  the    need   for    machine   processed      ^^^^    student    In    his    understanding    of    the 

Much   of  the  eonrse  will   deal   with   those  tolutlons    to   accounting    and    recordkeeping      ^^^no^ui  machines  and  systems  as  they  relate 

methods  which   highlight   the    InterrelaUon  problems.     The    concept,    power,    and    flexi-      ^^^    typical    Industrial   situations.     All   appU- 

between  analysis  0*  problem,  computer  capa-  bUlty  of   the   unit   record  approach   are  im-      cations   will   follow   In   this   manner: 

bintiea   and   limitations,    and   coding   proce-  parted  to  the  student  during  these  sessions.          ^    Theory  and  concepts  of  the  application. 

dures.    The  general  outline  consists  of  pur-  dP3.  accounting  I;    Accounting   I  empha-                Procedural      approaches— unit      record 

pose     of     progTMi.     analysis     of     problems,  aizes  the  principles,  techniques,  and  tools  of           ,,^^„^ 

calculation  pisjeedures.  flow  charting,  mem-  the    accounting    funcuon       It    provides    the        «         Procedural      approaches     basic     com- 

ory  requirements,  estimate  of  rtmnlng  time,  necessary  background  for  undersUndlng  the            .       ^..-hines 

and  Trnple  prototams.  mechanics     of     accounting- the     collection.      P'l^^p^^'i^'^""^,  studies 

OccupaUonal  opportunities:  Banking,  civil  summarization,  analyzing,  and  reporting.  In          iy„,r         „„ntu.l    ttt      Arountln^    m    is 

se^.'^ndustTyTbuSnes..    and    Insurance  monetary   terms,   of   information    about   the          DP  0     'Recounting    ^^'-^^AcmmUng   ^^^  ^ 

companies.  business      It  Is  a  prereqTilslte  for  accounting      designed   t-.  look   at   the  overall  runction  o 
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accounting  practices  In  an  Industry.  The 
concept  of  performing  accounting  services  on 
data  processing  machines  is  strongly  em- 
phasized throughout  the  (xjurse.  An  or- 
g.iulzed  approach  to  the  problems  of  ac- 
counting principles  used  in  data  processing 
will  be  established. 

DPll.  computed  programing  I:  The  basic 
computing  machines  course  provided  the 
concepts  and  foundation  for  the  upcoming 
detail  study  of  data  processing  machines. 
In  these  computer  programing  courses  the 
student  engages  In  discussions  of  functions 
and  capabilities  of  the  IBM  1620  data  proc- 
essing system  and  studies  basic  programing. 
He  performs  programing  drills,  exercises,  and 
c:ise  studies  which  serve  to  bridge  the  gap 
from  the  academic  to  the  real  world  of  data 
processing.  The  2-hour-per-week  laboratory 
session  further  reinforces  basic  principles  by 
providing  hands-on  training. 

DPI 2.  business  organization:  Familiarizes 
the  students  with  the  concepts  and  structxire 
of  American  business. 

DP13.  cost  accounting  I:  This  basic  con- 
cept of  the  cost  accounting  function  within 
a  manufacturing  organization.  Material 
costs,  labor  costs,  manufacturing  overhead 
its  bvirden  and  marketing  costs  that  enter 
into  the  cost  accounting  system  are  treated 
in  detail.  The  collection,  processing,  and 
interpretation  of  this  data  for  providing 
management  with  pertinent  facts  about  their 
business  Is  a  primary  objective  of  the  course. 
The  computer  as  a  tool  for  performing  the 
cost  accounting  function  Is  emphasised 
throughout.  Cost  accounting  systems  are 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  figures 
for  Inventory  valuation  of  the  balance  sheet 
and  of  determining  cost  of  goods  sold  for  the 
Income  statement. 

Selected  case  studies  are  used  In  Illustrat- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  cost  accounting  sys- 
tem, Us  relationship  to  the  overall  accovmt- 
Ing  system,  and  Its  uses  to  management. 
The  case  studies  reflect  the  role  of  the  com- 
put€r  In  various  types  of  cost  accounting 
systems. 

DP14.  computer  programing  II:  This  is  a 
continuation  of  computer  programing  I. 
The  principles  presented  In  that  course  are 
employed  repeatedly  In  this  one.  Program- 
ing for  the  1620  with  tapes  and  random 
access  storage  Is  taught  during  the  quarter. 
DPIS,  business  organization  II:  A  contin- 
uation of  business  organization  I.  Ooea  into 
detail  of  the  organization  levels  and  depart- 
ment structvires  and  shows  the  integrated 
relationship  of  departments.  The  financial 
structure  of  the  business  will  be  given  major 
empbasls. 

DP16.  statistics  II:  An  advanced  course  In 
statistics.  Helps  the  student  to  gain  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  mathematical  models  to 
Interpret  physical  phenomenon  and  to  pre- 
dict with  reasonable  certainty  the  outcomes 
of  experiments  related  to  practical  business 
problems.  The  course  will  Include  computer 
exercises  In  the  applications  of  statistics  to 
business  problems. 

DP17,  cost  accounting  II:  An  advanced 
course  In  cost  accounting  concerning  the 
material  cost,  labor  costs,  manufacturing 
overhead,  direct  labor,  and  indirect  labor. 
Also  Included  In  this  course  will  be  a  study 
on  Inventory  control  and  accounting  for  in- 
ventory with  the  aid  of  computers.  After 
the  Inventory  Information  Is  gathered  a 
study  of  Its  use  will  be  conducted.  Typical 
Industrial  situations  will  be  used  In  this 
course. 

DP18.  systems  development  and  design  I: 
The  effective  use  of  data  processing  equip- 
ment and  management  sciences  in  meeting 
the  Information  needs  of  business  requires 
that  much  skill  and  knowledge  be  applied 
to  the  development  and  design  of  data  proc- 
essing systems.  Ths  evolntUm  of  a  system 
Ukes  place  in  three  distinct  stajfes. 

(1 )  An  analysis  of  present  information 
flow.  \ 
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(2)  System  speclflcatlons  and  equipment 
selection. 

(3)  Implementation  of  the  system. 

This  course  is  designed  to  guide  the  stu- 
dent through  the  three  stages  in  an  orga- 
nized approach.  The  detailed  steps  of  each 
phase  of  system  design  are  shown  In  their 
relation  to  the  overall  study. 

DP19,  computer  programing  III:  An  ad- 
vanced course  of  the  principles  that  are  em- 
ployed in  programing  the  1620.  In  this 
course  a  study  of  the  various  computers  will 
be  conducted  to  show  the  relationship  of  the 
1620  to  other  types  of  computers.  Methods 
of  analyzing  the  program  to  gain  maximum 
efficiency  of  the  program  will  be  taught. 

IM>20,  systems  development  and  design  II: 
An  advanced  course  of  systems  which  will 
employ  the  basic  steps  of  ( 1 )  an  analysis  of 
present  Information  flow,  (2)  system  specifi- 
cations and  equipment  selection,  and  (3) 
Implementation  of  the  system.  An  analysis 
of  an  assigned  situation  will  be  required  for 
each  student. 

DP21,  advanced  computing  and  program- 
ing systems:  The  objective  of  this  course  is 
to  provide  the  student  with  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  programing  systems  concepts  so  that 
he  may  easily  master  any  specific  system  with 
a  minimum  of  instruction.  Furthermore, 
he  will  be  qualified  to  analyze,  evaluate,  and 
make  minor  modifications  to  such  systems. 

It  is  not  Intended  that  the  actual  pro- 
graming language  of  the  various  systems  be 
taught.  However,  individual  phases  of  cer- 
tain selected  systenu  are  treated  In  detail 
In  order  that  the  student  may  learn  ad- 
vanced programing  and  logic  decision  tech- 
niques that  are  applied  in  sophisticated 
systems. 

Electronic  technology 

The  electronic  technology  program  provides 
a  broad  theoretical  and  practical  training 
for  those  who  seek  careers  in  radio,  televi- 
sion, and  the  giant  electronic  Industries. 
Special  equipment  is  used  by  the  Instructor 
to  present  circuits  of  complicated  electronics 
theory  in  step-by-step  demonstration.  In 
the  lalKjratory  the  students  develop  skills 
in  the  use  of  modern  electronic  testing 
equipment  and  measuring  instruments. 
Analysis  of  circuits,  construction  of  elec- 
tronic components  and  rep>alr  of  radio  and 
television  receivers  will  be  a  major  part  of 
the  laboratory  work. 

The  related  subjects  will  Include  applied 
physics,  industrial  economics,  technical 
mathematics,  technical  reports,  materials 
and  processes,  industrial  organization,  and 
technical  drawing. 

Occupational  opportunities  include  com- 
puter maintenance  technician,  instnuient 
mechanic,  radio  and  TV  control  room  opera- 
tor, and  civil  service  electronics  Inspector. 

1st  quarter:  Hours 

BsCl,  speed  reading 24 

TcCl,  technical  math  I 60 

PrL24,  basic  electricity  (DC) 156 

TcC4,  technical  drawing  I 60 

TcC6,  communications  I 60 


4th  quarter :  Hours 

PrL23,  vacuum  tubes  and  rectifiers —     60 

TcC8,  physics  I 60 

El,  circuit  tracing 84 

E2,  special  circuit  design  and  analysis.   156 

Total 360 

5th  quarter :  '       ' 
E3,    transmitter    theory    and    applica- 
tion    120 

PrL8.  Industrial   electronics 156 

E4,  transistor  application 84 


Totel 360 


2d  quarter : 

TcC2,  technical  math  II- 


60 

PrUS,  basic  electrtclty  (AC) 120 

TcC6,  technical  drawing  II 

PrLlS,  shop  processes 

PrL2,  chemistry 


60 
60 
60 


Total 380 


3d  quarter : 

TcCS,  technical  math  IH 60 

PrL4.  electron  theory 144 

BsC2.  industrial  economics 36 

Priil,  graphical  analysis 60 

TcC7,  technical  report  writing 60 


Total 360 


Total 360 


6th  quarter:  -  ^_ 

TcC9.  research  report 108 

E5.  ultra  high   frequency   and  micro- 
waves      96 

E6.  Industrial  instrumentation 96 

BsC3.  industrial  human  relations 60 

Total 360 

Electronic  technology — Course  descriptions 

El,  circuit  tracing:  Study  of  layout  and 
representation.  Problems  in  circuit  design 
Involving  switches,  relays,  and  electronic 
components;  the  selection  and  proper  desig- 
nation of  standard  complexities  of  multiple- 
purpose  circuits;  concentration  of  schematic 
representation  of  electronic  equipment. 

E2,  special  circuit  and  design  analysis: 
Acotistics  and  electroacoustlc  devices,  sound 
recordings,  designs  and  testing  of  voltage 
and  power  amplifiers,  inverse  feedback,  tran- 
sistor amplifiers,  and  computer  circuits. 

E3,  transmitter  theory  and  application: 
Amplitude  modulation  and  frequency  modu- 
lation; radio  frequency  oscillators  and  power 
amplifiers,  antennas,  modtilators.  radio-fre- 
quency measurements;  two-way  communi- 
cations; requirements  for  radio  operator's 
license,  electromagnetic  transmission;  and 
communication  application. 

E4,  transistor  application:  This  course  is 
designed  to  familiarize  the  student  in  all 
phases  of  transistor  application  in  radio, 
television,  power  supplies,  etc. 

E5,  ultrahigh  frequency  and  microwaves: 
Line  sections,  wave  guides,  and  cavities; 
UHF  tubes  and  oscillators,  klystrons,  mag- 
netrons, and  traveling  wave  tubes;  micro- 
wave antennas;  principles  of  radar  and  mi- 
crowave systems. 

E6,  industrial  instrumentation:  Electrical 
and  electronic  prcx;ess  instruments  such  as 
electric  and  pnevimatic  temperature  con- 
trols, thermoelectric  devices,  pH  meters, 
conductivity  bridges,  pressure  transducers, 
strain  gages,  etc.  Application  of  the  tech- 
niques of  calibrating  and  servicing  indus- 
trial instruments. 

Mechanical  technology 
The  mechanical  technology  student  learns 
the  principles  of  machine  design  and  their 
applications.  He  studies  torsion,  bending, 
and  flexure  of  metals;  industrial  machinery, 
clutches,  brakes,  springs,  and  flywheels.  He 
designs  linkage,  gear  trains,  and  cams  to  give 
required  motions  to  machine.  He  makes 
accurate  and  complete  engineering  drawings 
of  the  parts  he  designs  so  that  they  can  be 
produced  in  the  factory.  He  studies  indus- 
trial materials  and  the  processes  used  in 
their  production. 

Occupational  opportunities:  Sales  engi- 
neers, research  assistants,  layout  and  detail 
draftsman,  machine  designers,  assistant 
plant  engineers,  plant  safety  technicians, 
and  mechanical  test  technician. 

1st  quarter:  Hours 

BsCl,  speed  reading 24 

TcCl,  technical  math  I 60 

Tc04,  technical  drawing  I 60 

TcC6,  conununlcatlons 60 

PrL17,  introduction  to  machine  tools.   120 
MTl.  measuring  Instruments,  tjasic —     36 

Total MO 
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3d  quarter:  Hours 

Tcca.  technical  math  n. -  90 

ym,  metaUurgy 36 

PrL18.  ouinufacturing  proccMe* TJ 

TcC6.  technical  drawing  n «0 

PrL6,  engineering  materlala 72 

TcC8.  phy«lc«  I *> 

Total - --- 360 

3d  quarter: 

Tcca,  technical  math  lU 60 

MTS.  statics  and  dynamlce.. --  120 

PrL3,    electricity 60 

PrL2.    chemlatry 60 

PrL19.  Btatlailcal  quality  control 60 


Total 360 

4th  quarter: 

PrL14.  strength  of  materials  I.- 84 

lfT4.  klnemaUcs --- --  ^ 

irre.  fluid  mechanics ---  90 

PrL7.  hydraulics  and  pneumatics 36 

TcC7.  technical  report  writing 60 

Total.- ---  360 


5th  quarter: 

MTS.  dynanolcs  of  machinery 90 

MT7,  machlna  daslgn  I H* 

BsC3,  Industrial  human  relations 60 

MT8.    thermodynamics 96 

Total - 8«0 


6th  quarter: 

i£n.  heat  transfer 

BsCa.  Industrial  •oonomlcs  I 

TcC».  research  r«port 

imo,    precision    measvirlng    (metrol- 
ogy)     -- 

PrLao,   Industrial    engineering   princi- 
ples   

imi.  machine  design  II 

BsC4,  fundamentals  of  management.  . 


60 
36 
48 

30 

60 
90 
36 


Total 360 

Mechanical  technology — Course  descriptions 
MTl.  measuring  Instruments  (basic)  :  In- 
struction and  practical  experience  In  use  of 
simple  measuring  devices.  Including  calipers, 
micrometers,  thread  gages,  ring  gages,  indi- 
cator comparators,  and  elementary  electronic 
Instruments. 

irra,  metallurgy:  Study  of  the  Important 
ijloy  systems  of  copper,  nickel,  aluminum, 
sine,  lead,  tin,  and  Iron.  Included  Is  a  study 
of  carbon  steels,  high  alloy  steels,  and  pow- 
dered metallurgy.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
compoeition,  structure,  working  and  forming 
characteristics,  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties, and  some  practical  applications. 

yrn,  statics  and  dynamics:  Resolution  and 
composition  c*  forces,  eqiUlibrtum  of  force 
systems,  friction,  oentrolds.  and  momenta  of 
InertU  will  be  Introduced  and  discussed. 
Types  and  principles  of  motion  and  action  of 
unbalanced  force  systems  affecting  the  mo- 
tion of  rigid  bodies  will  be  treated  In  detail. 
\m,  kinematics:  The  study  of  displace- 
ments, velocltiea,  and  accelerations  involved 
In  cams,  gears,  and  linkages. 

MTS,  fluid  mechanics:  Fluid  statics,  one- 
dimentional  flow  of  Incompressible  and  com- 
preeslble  Ideal  and  real  fluids,  flow  of  real 
fluids  m  plp«s.  and  fluid  measurements  wtU 
be  stressed. 

MTC.  d3niainlcs  of  machinery:  Static  and 
dynamic  balancing  of  shafts,  vibrations  and 
critical  si>eeds  In  shafts,  gyroscopic  forces  In 
machines  and  an  Introduction  to  servomecha- 
nlsms  will  be  covered. 

MT7,  machine  design  I :  A  study  of  stand- 
ard machine  parts,  subassemblies,  and  de- 
sign problems.  Designs  of  one  machine  re- 
quired of  each  student. 

MT8,  thermodynamics:  A  study  of  the 
thermodynamic  principles,  state  properties, 
heat,  work,  and   theoretical   cycles.     Use  of 


thermodynamic  tables  and  charts  for  steam, 
air,  and  refrigerants. 

MT9.  heat  transfer:  Detailed  study  of 
steady-state  heat  transfer  by  conduction,  ra- 
diation, liquids,  and  condensing  vapors 
Overall  transfer  of  heat  transfer  to  design 
problems 

MTiO.  precision  measuring  ( metroN^gy  t 
Instruction  and  practical  ex[)erlence  In  use 
of  advanced  measuring  and  layout  equip- 
ment such  as  gage  blocks.  ultrasensUlve 
gaging  equipment,  optional  comparators, 
air  type  gaging  equipment.  llRhtwiive  equip- 
ment, surface  plates,  height  gnge.«!  sine 
bars,  etc 

MTll,  machine  design  n  Actual  design  of 
machine  elements  by  application  of  the 
methods  of  stress  analysis,  combined  stres-ses 
and  deformations,  plastic  deformntli-us  asicl 
stres."'  prediction. 

Technical  drafting  and  df^xgn 
The   courses   outlined    in    this   curriculum 
have    been     arranged     to    provide    optimum 
specialized  technician  Instruction  In  a  2-yeHr 
program. 

The  courses  are  arranged  In  a  seqiience 
that  gives  the  student  the  required  techno- 
logical and  speclallaed  courses  as  they  are 
needed  to  coordinate  his  lat>ir.itory  expe- 
riences. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  t«)  qualify  the 
graduate  for  performance  of  duties  in  the 
field  of  mechanical  drafting  and  design  tech- 
nology requiring  the  application  of  engineer- 
ing principles,  but  as  applied  to  the  technical 
rather  than  the  engineering  field.  Since  the 
technician  Is  called  upon  to  design  as  well  as 
to  perform,  emphasis  Is  placed  upon  both 
knowledge  and  skill  .\s  the  student  devel- 
ops In  drafting  skills,  mathematics,  and  re- 
lated sciences,  a  gradual  shift  Is  made  In  the 
curriculum  applying  these  skills  to  practical 
problems  In  design. 

Occupational    opportunities    are    found    In 
government  service,  construction  companies, 
engineering  consulting   firms,   and   architec- 
tural firms. 
1st  quarter:  Hours 

TcC4,  technical  drawing  I-. -    156 

TcCl.  technical  math  I.-. -     60 

BsCl.  speed  reading 24 

BsC2,  Industrial  economics  I 60 

TcC8,  physics  I --- ---     60 

ToUl 360 

2d  quarter: 

TcC6.  technical  drawing  II 1^0 

TcC2.  technical  math  U. 60 

PrLll.  physics  II ^20 

TcC7.  technical  report  writing 60 

Total -  360 


3d  quarter: 

DDl,  technical  drawing  HI 120 

TcC3.  technical  math  III 60 

PrL12,  physics  in 60 

DD2.  metala  latxjratory 60 

TcC6.  communications 60 


Total - 


360 


6th  quarter:  Houth 

DDIO,  technical  drawing  VI 150 

PrLlO,   mechanisms     60 

TcC^,    research    report 150 


4th  quarter: 

DD3.  technical  drawing  IV-- 120 

PrL15.   technical    math   IV 60 

DD4,  physics  IV "^2 

BsC3,  Industrial  human  relations 36 

PrL14.  strength  of  materials 60 


TotdK 


360 


5th  quarter: 

DD5,  technical  drawing  V 120 

DD6,  technical  math  V 60 

DD7,  methods  and  material 60 

DDe,   applied  mechanics 60 

DD9,     manufacturing     and     technical 


costs- 


60 


Total 


36U 


Total 860 


Techniral  drafting  and  design — Coune 
descriptions 

DDl,  technical  drawing  III  A  study  of 
Illustrations.  The  theory  of  axonometric 
projection  in  liwmetrlc.  dlmetrlc  and  tri- 
metrlc  are  studied  Cavalier  and  cabinet 
projection  are  Introduced  during  this  course, 
and  each  student  completes  an  exploded 
pictorial  assembly  drawing 

UD2,  metals  lab  A  course  of  study  centered 
within  the  machine  tool  laboratory  where 
the  Indlvldvial  studies  the  various  tools  and 
machines  and  related  pnjceases.  The  indi- 
vidual has  the  opportunity  to  observe  and 
follow  the  layout  and  production  of  .i 
prtxluct 

DU3.  techniCAl  drawing  IV  Covers  the 
theory  of  prtictlca!  application  of  sections  and 
conventions.  The  use  of  sectional  views  and 
how  they  arc  developed  for  use  on  a  drawing 
are  studied  In  detail.  Dimensioning  practice 
In  conjunction  with  sections  and  conven- 
tions la  studied.  A  presentation  of  working 
drawings  as  actually  used  In  the  shop.  All 
notes,  dimensions,  tolerances,  and  sf>ecifica- 
tlons  needed  for  a  working  drawing  are  dis- 
cussed and  iLsed  In  projects. 

DD4,  physics  IV'.  A  present^illon  of  w.i\o. 
sound,  and  light  motion,  reflection  and  re- 
fraction of  light,  lenses,  and  dispersion,  in- 
terference and  diffraction  of  light. 

DD5.  technical  drawing  V:  This  course  in- 
troduces assembly  drawings,  the  dllTereni 
types,  their  use  and  purpose.  Assembly 
drawings  are  made  from  a  set  of  working 
drawings  prepared  by  the  student  In  pre- 
vious courses. 

DD6,  technical  math  V:  An  Introductory 
course  In  differential  and  Integral  calculus. 
Calculus  problems  Involving  maximum  and 
minimum  vohimes,  velocity  and  accelerations 
of  bixlles  are  the  topics  of  study.  Designed 
to  show  the  student  the  value  of  higher 
mathematics. 

DD7,  methods  and  materials  Study  of  the 
metallurgy  of  ferrous  and  nonferrous  metals 
and  their  alloys,  the  characteristics  and 
properties  of  nonmetalllc  engineering  ma- 
terials; the  forming,  fabrication,  treatment, 
and  inspection  devices  utilized  In  Industry. 
Some  of  the  topics  within  the  course  are 
meUl  casting,  heat  treatment  of  metals, 
powder  metallurgy,  welding  and  allied 
processes,  hot  and  cold  forming  of  metals 
and  plastic  molding. 

DDS,  applied  mechanics:  Study  of  external 
forces  and  Internal  stresses  as  found  In  struc- 
tures and  machines.  Conditions  of  equilib- 
rium are  studied.  Evaluation  of  Internal 
stresses  caused  by  compression  or  tension  are 
made  graphical  and  analytical  methods  of 
solution  are  Introduced.  Force  systems  such 
as  parallel,  concurrent  and  nonconcurrent 
are  studied  In  coplaner  and  noncoplaner  sit- 
uation. The  course  embraces  concepts  of 
centrolds  and  center  of  gravity,  moments  of 
Inertia,  and  fundamentals  of  kinetics 

DD9.  manufacture  and  technical  cosU:  A 
practical  approach  to  determining  manu- 
facturing and  tool  costs.  Methods  of  de- 
termining and  distributing  Indirect  expenses 
and  the  estimating  of  material,  direct  labor, 
and  tool  costs  by  calculation  and  use  of 
standard  data  will  be  studied.  Elementary 
corporation  accounting  methods  are  pre- 
sented. 

DDIO,  technical  drawing  VI:  A  continu- 
ation of  drawing  exercises  and  problems  of 
Increasing  complexity. 

Tool  and  die  design  technology 

In  thU  curriculum  the  student  learns  to 

design    cutting    tools,    gages.    Jigs,    fixtures. 

punches,  and  dies.    He  will  study  production 

line    layouts,    production    forecasting,    plan- 
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lUng  and  control,  inventory  control,  and 
quality  control.  He  studies  methods  of  de- 
termining and  distributing  expenses,  and 
r.-^timatlng  material,  labor,  and  tool  costs. 
He  makes  flow  charts  and  process  sheets 
showing  each  step  required  In  the  manu- 
facture of  a  product.  He  learns  to  make 
time  and  motion  studies  and  the  techniques 
helpful  in  measuring  labor  equitably. 

TiKjl  and  die  design  technology  graduates 
are  employed  In  the  fields  of  design  and 
production  engineering. 

Occupational  opportunities  Include  tool 
de.-iigners,  tool  and  die  layout  draftsmen, 
foremen,  manufacturing  process  technicians. 
and  mrtlKXls  technicians. 

Quality  and  prodviction  control  technicians 
are  utilized  to  an  ever-Increasing  degree  In 
manufacturing  and  processing  plants. 

1st  quarter  Hours 

BsCl,  speed  reading 24 

TcCl,  technical  math  I 48 

TcC4.  technical  drafting  I 72 

TcCS,  physics  I 48 

TDl,  machine  processes  I 168 

Total 3«0 


2d  quarter: 

TcC2,  technical  math  II 48 

TcCS,  technical  drafting  II 72 

PrLl,  physics  II 48 

TD2,  machine  processes  II 192 

ToUl 360 

3d  quarter: 

TcC3,  technical  math  III 48 

TD3,  tool  design  I 72 

TIM,  machine  processes  III 156 

TcC6.  comraunlcaClons 60 

PrL3,  electricity 24 

Total -—  360 


4th  quarter: 

PrLlS.  technical  math  IV- 48 

PrL2,   chemistry 24 

TD5,  machine  processes  IV 180 

TcC7.  technical  report  writing 86 

TD6,  electronic  controls 24 

TD7.  tool  design  II 48 

Total -   360 

5th  quarter: 

PrLlO,  mechanisms 48 

TD8,  metals  processing 24 

TD9,  tool  design  III.-- _     72 

*     PrL7,  hydraulics  and  pneumatics 86 

TDIO,  machine  proceeses  V 180 

Total - —   380 

6th  quarter: 

TDll,  metallurgy  (ferrous) 48 

BsC2,  Industrial  economics 36 

PrL14,  strength  of  materials  I 36 

TD12,  machine  processes  VI 168 

TD13,  precision  Instruments 24 

TD14,  castings 48 

Total 360 

7th  quarter: 

TD15,  strength  of  materials  II 48 

TD16,  metallurgy  (nonferrous) 36 

TD17,  Jigs  and  fixtures  I 66 

BsC3.  industrial  human  relations 36 

TD18,  quality  control 48 

TDlQ,  dies  I --_  188 

Total 360 

8th  quarter: 

TD20,  strength  of  materials  in 48 

TD21,  Jig  and  fixtures  n 48 

TD22.  supervisory 36 

PrL21,  time  and  motion 38 

TD23,  dies  II 72 


8th  quarter:  Hourt 

TD24.  business  machines 48 

TcC9,  research  report 36 

BsC4,  fundamentals  of  management-.     38 

Totel 360 

Tool  and  die  design  technology — Course 

descriptions 
TDl.  machine  processes  I:  The  fundamen- 
tals of  bench  work  Including  measurements, 
layout,  chipping,  filling,  and  small  assembly. 
Operation  and  construction  of  engine  lathes, 
bench  lathes,  drill  presses,  performing  such 
operations  as  turning,  facing,  drilling, 
threading,  boring,  reaming.  Small  hand  and 
turning  projects  will  be  completed. 

TD2.  machine  processes  II:  Additional  ex- 
perience in  machine  shop  involving  layout 
work  setting  up  machine  tools.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  cutting  speeds,  feeds,  tool  ma- 
chine maintenance.  Student  begins  work 
which  requires  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  and 
fine  finish. 

TD3,  tool  design  I:  The  basic  concepts  of 
tool  design.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
language  of  tool  designing.  Each  student 
will  design  a  simple  tool  for  actual  applica- 
tion. 

TD4.  machine  processes  m :  Instruction  in 
the  calculating,  cutting,  and  measuring  of 
spur,  helical.  »orm  gears;  the  making  of 
tape,  cutters,  pvnches.  and  simple  dies,  Jigs, 
and  fixtures,  uaa  of  vernier  height  gauges, 
protractors,  optical  comparators,  optical  flats, 
and  other  precision  measuring  tools. 

TD5.  nutchlne  processes  IV:  This  course  Is 
designed  to  concentrate  on  lathes  and  lathe 
accessories.  The  course  emphasizes  the  de- 
sign of  cutting  tools  and  complex  setups  re- 
lated to  turning,  boring,  cutting  threads, 
and  tapers.  Related  mathematics  calcula- 
tions are  utilized.  Experiments  are  per- 
formed In  the  cutting  of  ferrous  and  non- 
ferrous  metals. 

TD6,  electronic  controls:  Extension  of 
electricity  Into  the  field  of  AC  electricity. 
This  course  will  Include  a  study  of  electro- 
magnetic circuitry,  Inductance,  capacitance, 
slnaple  and  multiphase  circuits,  transform- 
ers, regiilators,  single  phase  motors,  circuit 
protection,  and  switching  equipment,  elec- 
trical Instruments  and  measurements.  Use 
of  hydraulics  and  pneumatics  as  activation 
devices  Is  also  taught. 

TD7,  tool  design  II:  This  coxirse  will  give 
the  student  experience  on  the  drawing  board. 
Covers  the  principles,  practices,  tools,  and 
commercial  standards  of  Jig  and  fixture  de- 
sign. Problems  Involved  will  develop  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  single  point 
tools,  turning  tools,  cutters,  broaches,  etc. 
and  will  acquaint  the  student  with  various 
types  of  Jigs  and  fixtures. 

TD8,  metals  processing:  Covers  the  form- 
ing, fabrication,  treatment,  and  Inspection 
devices  for  metals  and  plastics  in  Industry. 
Topics  covered  vrlll  Include  heat  treatment  of 
metals,  powder  metallurgy,  welding,  and 
allied  processes.  Inspection  and  meastu-lng 
Instnunents.  Process  capabilities  and  rela- 
tive advantage  of  each  process  In  relation  to 
costs  for  equivalent  results  are  emphasized. 
TD9.  tool  design  ni:  This  course  will  con- 
tinue on  the  drafting  board,  and  the  student 
will  design  cutting  tools,  gage  design,  punch, 
and  progressive  dies.  The  student  will  de- 
sign to  the  use  of  air  operated  as  well  as 
fiuld  operated  dies. 

TDIO,  machine  processes  V:  A  comprehen- 
sive study  of  milling  machines  and  milling 
machine  accessories.  Emphasis  Lb  placed  on 
lathing  tools,  work  holding  devices,  and  com- 
plex setups  relative  to  fiat,  contour,  and  angle 
milling,  boring,  and  the  cutting  of  gears. 

A  study  Is  made  of  the  various  designs  of 
milling  cutters  and  their  applications.  The 
student  will  acquire  knowledge  and  skills  in 
the  fundamentals  of  the  tool  and  cutter 
grinder. 

TDll,  metallurgy  (ferrous)  :  The  metal- 
lurgy of  ferrous  metals  and  their  alloys  and 


the  constitution  of  properties  of  nonmetalllc 
engineering  material  will  be  emphasized. 
The  nature  of  a  metals  constitution  diagram, 
metallagraphic  examination,  mechanical 
properties,  and  corrosion  will  be  Included. 
Laboratory  testing  of  materials  and  an  in- 
vejstigation  of  their  behavior  in  basic  appli- 
cations supplement  classroom  instruction. 

TD12,  machine  processes  VI:  A  continua- 
tion of  the  tool  and  cutter  grinder  and  em- 
phasizes the  grinding  of  various  types  of  ma- 
terials used  in  the  mantifacture  of  cutting 
tools.  Additional  studies  are  made  pertain- 
ing to  grinding  processes  involving  stirface 
and  cylindrical  grinders.  The  student  will 
acquire  manipulative  skills  and  will  apply 
measuring  instruments  to  grinding  opera- 
tions. 

TD13,  precision  Instruments:  A  laboratory 
study  In  the  application  of  inspection  meth- 
ods and  the  use  of  precision  measuring  equip- 
ment determining  compliance  of  manufac- 
tured parts  to  blueprints  and  specifications. 
The  individuals  will  obtain  experience  In  the 
use  of  micrometers,  vernier,  and  optical 
gages,  blocks.  Indicators,  light  wave  equip- 
ment, and  optical  comparators. 

TD14,  castings:  A  complete  study  of  cast- 
ings. Die  casting,  sand  casting,  permanent 
mold  casting,  cold  chamber,  gooseneck,  plas- 
tic mold.  Investment,  shell  mold,  slush  mold- 
ing wiU  be  included.  A  study  of  the  appU- 
cation  of  each  process  will  be  Included  to 
give  the  student  an  understanding  of  each 
process  as  it  would  relate  to  particular  con- 
ditions. A  cost  analysis  will  be  used  to  show 
costs  of  the  various  processes. 

TD15,  strength  of  materials  II:  This  course 
Is  designed  as  a  study  of  nonferrous  metals 
and  Is  a  continuation  of  PrL14. 

TD16.  metallurgy  (nonferrous)  U:  A  study 
of  nonferrous  metals  with  emphasis  placed 
on  composition,  structure,  working  and 
forming  characteristics,  physical  and  chemi- 
cal properties,  and  practical  applications  of 
these  studies. 

TD17,  Jig  and  fixtures  I:  The  student  will 
design  and  build  Jigs  and  fixtures  utilizing 
previous  experience  on  a  variety  of  machines. 
A  comprehensive  study  of  materials  selection 
win  be  conducted.  The  student  will  be  re- 
quired to  follow  typical  Industrial  pro- 
cedures and  tolerances. 

TD18,  quality  control:  This  course  Is  con- 
structed to  cover  dimensional  control,  basic 
sizes,  and  applications  of  tolerances  allow- 
ances and  limits,  theory  of  precision  and 
nonpreclslon  measurements,  comparison 
measurements.  Industrial  applications,  ex- 
perience with  optical,  electrical,  and  air 
limit  gages  and  comparators. 

TD19,  dies  I;  Requires  each  student  to  se- 
lect the  proper  material  and  build  various 
types  of  dies  using  the  experience  and 
knowledge  gained  up  to  this  point.  Each 
student  will  work  from  typical  Industrial 
drawings,  using  standard  Industrial  toler- 
ances and  fit  the  die  to  the  particular  appli- 
cation. Each  student  will  follow  the  die 
project  from  beginning  to  the  production 
stage. 

TD20,  strength  of  materials  ni:  This  is  a 
continuation  of  course  II.  Kach  student 
will  be  required  to  work  typical  problems  of 
industry  involving  strength  of  various  ma- 
terials. The  problems  will  be  concentrated 
in  metals.  A  study  of  the  various  effects  of 
time,  temperature,  and  surroundings  on 
metal  will  be  considered.  Students  will  be 
taught  to  select  the  proper  metal  for  a  given 
situation. 

TD21.  Jig  and  fixtures  Tl:  Continued  from 
the  TD17  course.  Each  student  will  be  sub- 
jected to  more  complex  Jigs  and  fixtures  In 
this  course.  Air  operated  as  well  as  fluid 
controlled  projects  will  be  considered.  Ac- 
tual production  line  Jig  and  fixtures  will  be 
built. 

TD22,  supervisory  practices:  This  course 
Is  designed  to  (1)  develop  self-confidence  by 
providing  basic  training  In  public  speaking. 
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M»ch  stiident  will  hAv*  &n  opportunity  to 
<l«velop  a  good  aiMl«nt«n<llng  of  personnel 
problems  tluit  tae»  Um  modem  superYUor  In 
Industry.  The  wconrt  p«rt  of  this  course  U 
designed  to  glT*  an  onderstsndlng  erf  set- 
ting up  s  tralnlBc  program  effectlTely. 

TD33,  dies  II:  Oontlnues  the  investigations 
and  practices  InltUtod  in  dies  I  (Td  19).  The 
student  will  buUd  from  drawings  complex 
dies  of  a  typical  Industrial  design.  Each 
student  will  us*  bis  experience  and  skills 
gained  In  the  macblne  shop  to  build  these 
dies.  Each  student  will  follow  the  work 
from  selecting  tbe  materlaU  to  the  actual 
die. 

TD34.  business  machines:  This  course  is 
designed  to  give  the  student  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  various  business  machines 
as  they  may  apply  to  his  work.  The  adding 
machine  and  c«leulatar  will  be  used  to  solve 
typical  Industrial  problems. 


coax   oouBSXS — •anc,  tbcunical,    pam.au.ei. 
Basic  core  eoune* — Course  deacripttons 
BsCl.  speed  reading  I:   A  24-hour  course 
designed  to  Incraaae  the  eye  span  and  read- 
ing    speed.     Partteular     emphasis     will     be 
placed  on  comprstMnalon  and  understanding. 
BsCa.  Industrial  soonomlca  I:  An  analysis 
of  how  the  Amsrlcan  business  system  works 
and  the  relatlooahlp  between  business  and 
goremment  throoch  understanding  of  cor- 
porate struetur*.  tax  systems,  and  relation- 
ships   between    local,     State,     and     Federal 
Oovemments . 

BsC3.  Indtistrial  human  relatluna-  An 
analysis  of  the  beele  functions  of  the  supe- 
rior, bis  related  problems,  and  an  approach 
to  decUlonmaklBC. 

BsC4,  fundamentalt  of  management  An 
analysis  of  the  baste  functions  of  the  superior 
and  his  related  problems  and  an  approach 
to  decisionmaking. 

Technical  core  etmnea — CouTse  descrx-puons 
TcCl,  technical  math  I :  Review  of  arlthm^- 
tlo  and  the  fuiMlamentals  of  algebra;  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication,  and  divi- 
sion; expression  of  sUted  problems  In 
mathematical  form;  transformation  of  equa- 
tions; fractions:  factoring:  exponenu;  roou: 
radicals:  and  an  Introduction  of  second  order 
equations. 

TcCa,  technical  math  II:  Review  of 
algebra,  geooutry.  and  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  triganometry;  use  of  tables;  so- 
lution of  right  trlanglee;  Uw  of  sines  and 
cosines;  special  products  of  factoring;  simul- 
taneous equations;  exponents  and  radicals; 
quadratic  equations;  logarithms  and  vector 
algebra. 

TCC8,  technical  math  HI:  This  Is  a  course 
designed  to  belp  students  master  applied 
analytical  geometry.  ICathematica  used  In 
solTlng  probleoa  Involving  vector  and  har- 
monic motion:  eomplex  rotation  and  vector 
algebra;  funetlane  and  graphs. 

TcC4.  technical  drawing  I:  An  elementary 
course  designed  (or  students  having  limited 
or  no  drawing  esperience.  Basic  fundamen- 
tals are  taught.  This  Is  a  prerequisite  to 
technical  drawing  n. 

Tecs,  technical  drawing  U:  Use  of  tem- 
platee;  eleetrleal  circuit  drawings,  terms. 
symbols,  and  standards. 

TcC0,  communications  I:  Emphasis  Is 
pUced  throughout  on  writing,  spesiklng.  and 
listening.  BtodHit's  weaknessee  are  ana- 
lyzed and  pinpointed,  and  the  Instruction  Is 
geared  to  improving  skills  in  areas  that  are 
weak.  The  ooorae  is  a  prerequisite  for  tech- 
nical report  writing. 

TcC7,  technical  report  writing  I:  Tech- 
niques of  collecting  and  presenting  scien- 
tific data;  Infcnnal  and  fornuil  reports; 
specUl  types  of  technical  papers. 

TcC8,  physics  I:  Graphical  and  mathe- 
matical analysis  of  forces;  law  of  motion, 
machines,  mechanical  power,  strength  of 
materials,  ftuid  mechanics,  thermal  conduc- 
tivity, and  optica. 


TcC«.  research  report  Individual  assign- 
ment to  the  development  of  special  Interest 
to  the  student  with  the  Instructor's  approval. 
A  written  report  will  be  made.  Frequent 
conferences  are  required  between  student 
and  Instructor  to  help  guide  the  student's 
progress  and  the  preparation  of  the  report 
Parallel  courses— course  drscripttons 
PrL2,  chemistry  A  study  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  general  chemistry  In- 
cluding the  common  elements,  equations, 
and  types  of  chemical  reactions  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  principles  of  Inorganic 
chemistry  and  the  application  of  the?e  prin- 
ciples In  the  Industrial  processes  Labora- 
tory exercises  parallel  and  supplement  the 
work  In  the  classroom. 

PrL3,  electricity  Designed  to  give  the  stri- 
dent a  thorough  background  in  electricity 
typical  of  that  found  In  Industry  Subjects 
covered  Include  matter  and  electron  theory, 
magnetism,  direct  current,  alternating  cur- 
rent. Ohm's  law.  power  suurces  of  electricity, 
electric  circuit,  electromagiietlsm.  motor  con- 
trol devices,  and  transformer  and  distribu- 
tion systems 

PrI/4,  electron  theory  Introduction  to  the 
technical  concepts  of  electronic  components 
and  circuits  Principles  of  vacuum  tubes 
and  transistors,  tuned  circuits  and  basic 
circuits  for  power  supplies,  detectors,  ampli- 
fiers, and  oscillators,  etc 

PrL5,  engineering  materials  The  metal- 
lurgy of  ferrous  and  nonferrous  metals  and 
their  alloys  and  the  constitution  and  prop- 
erties of  nonmetaUlc  engineering  materials 
(plastics,  wood,  concrete,  etc  )  and  topics 
included  are:  the  nature  of  metals,  constitu- 
tion diagrams,  metallo-testlng  of  engineering 
materials  Investigations  of  their  behavior 
In  basic  applications  supplement  classroom 
instruction 

PrLe,  graphic  analysis  Graphic  represen- 
tation and  graphic  analysts;  layout  methiKls 
used  In  pattern  and  template  work;  graphs, 
charts,  and  plots;  and  Introduction  to  de- 
scriptive geometry  and  graphic  calculus 

PrL7,  hydraulics  and  pneumatics  A  study 
of  the  various  types  of  fluid  power  equip- 
ment now  available  and  the  general  functlnns 
which  they  perform  A  description  of  proven 
hydraulic  and  pneumatic  circuits  for  per- 
forming a  wide  variety  of  functions  Control 
circuits  and  safety  devices  are  covered  In 
detail  as  they  apply  to  manufacturing  opera- 
tions 

PrL8.  Industrial  electronics  Time  con- 
stant and  electronic  timing  circulU;  photo- 
electric controls,  welder  and  motor  controls; 
saturable  reactors  and  magnetic  ampUflers; 
synchros  and  servomechanlsms;  Induction 
and  dielectric  heating;  radiation  detection; 
and  applications  In  the  field  of  lndu.strlal 
control  and  automation 

PrL9,  Inorganic  chemistry  Course  In- 
cludes basic  considerations  of  atomic  struc- 
ture, stolchlometry,  chemical  equations,  gas 
laws,  kinetic  theory,  liquids,  solids,  solu- 
tions, acids  and  bases,  chemical  kinetics, 
electrochemistry,  a  study  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  aqueous  solutions,  alkaline  earths. 
and  properties  of  the  elements 

Laboratory  work  Is  designed  to  prepare  the 
student  for  the  more  exacting  procedures 
to  be  found  In  the  later  courses 

PrLlO.  mechanisms:  Mathematical  and 
drafting  solutions  of  problems  Involving  ma- 
chine elements.  Includes;  linkage  motion, 
velocities  and  acceleration  of  points  within 
a  link  mechanism,  layout  methods  for  de- 
signing cams,  belting,  pulleys,  gears,  and 
gear  trains. 

PrLll.  physics  n  A  study  of  sound  cov- 
ering wave  motion,  resonance,  interference. 
Intensity  level,  and  the  decibel;  a  study  of 
mechanics  Including  vector  quantities,  con- 
current coplanar  forces  In  equilibrium,  uni- 
formly accelerated  linear  motion,  force  and 
acceleration,  friction,  work  and  power,  energy 
forms  and   transformations,   torque  In  equi- 


librium, uniformly  accelerated  rotational 
motion,  unbalanced  torque  and  rotational 
acceleration,  moment  of  Inertia,  and  cen- 
tripetal acceleration  and  force. 

PrLia,  physics  III:  A  basic  understanding 
of  magnetism,  electrostatics.  Ohm's  law,  re- 
sistance, batteries,  electrical  power,  energy, 
heat,  electrolysis,  ammeters  and  voltmeters, 
magnetic  fields  and  currents,  electromag- 
nets, electromagnetic  Induction,  elecUlc  gen- 
eraU>r8,  electric  motors,  self-Inductance  and 
mutual  Inductance  and  a  c  and  d  c  currents 
PrL13,  shop  processes:  Student  develops 
use  of  hand  tools,  machine  tools,  equipment, 
and  various  types  of  materials  he  will  en- 
counter In  his  work 

PrL14.  strength  of  materials  The  prin- 
ciple Involved  In  the  analysis  of  stresses 
which  occur  within  machine  and  structural 
elcmeiit-s  subjected  to  various  types  of  loads 
such  as  static.  Impact,  and  dynamic 
Analyses  of  these  stresses  are  made,  as  ap- 
plied to  thln-walled  cylinders  and  spheres 
riveted  and  welded  Joints,  beams,  and 
columns. 

PrLlS.  technical  math  IV  Applied  mathe- 
matics Involving  the  use  of  plane  geometry, 
plane  Ulgonometry  of  both  right  and  oblique 
triangles,  and  the  solid  geometry  of  com- 
pound angles.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  the  solution  of  tool  and  die  prob- 
lems Involving  these  mathematical  processes 
PrL16,  electrical  power  systems-  In  plant 
A  study  of  the  design,  operation,  and  tech- 
nical details  of  modern  power  distribution 
systems  Including  generating  equipment, 
transmission  lines,  plant  distribution,  and 
protection  devices.  System  load  analysis, 
rates,  and  power  economics  are  studied. 

PrL17,  Introduction  to  machine  tooU 
General  discussion  of  uses,  capabilities,  and 
characteristics  of  basic  machine  tools  of  In- 
dustry Actual  experience  on  turning,  mill- 
ing, shaping,  drilling,  Upplng.  reaming,  bor- 
ing, and  grinding  machines. 

PrL18,  manufacturing  processes:  Discus- 
sion of  metalworklng  manufacturing  proc- 
esses comprising  all  machining  operations 
metal  stamping  and  drawing,  die  casting. 
Investment  casting,  forging,  rolling,  extrud- 
ing, drawing,  spinning,  gas  welding,  electric 
welding,  spot  welding,  riveting,  high  energy 
forming,  magnetic  flux  forming,  grinding, 
lapping,  sandblasting,  barrel  finishing,  pol- 
ishing, buffing,  cleaning,  plating,  anodizing, 
phosphatlng,  and  other  so-called  factory 
operations.  Advantages,  disadvantages,  pe- 
culiarities of  each  and  conditions  under 
which  each  would  be  used  would  be  dis- 
cussed. 

PrL19,  statistical  quality  control:  Begin- 
ning course  In  statistical  measurement  and 
analysis  Use  of  probability  tables  would  be 
stressed.  Some  experimentation  and  prac- 
tical applications  through  lecture  demon- 
strations. 

PrL20,  Industrial  engineering  principles: 
Investigation  of  scope  of  Industrial  engineer- 
ing. Including  Job  analysis,  methods  and 
standards,  layouts  and  processing,  manufac- 
turing costing,  and  Incentive  systems. 

PrL21,  motion  and  time  study:  Techniques 
*«f  motion  and  time  study,  proceasea  and  oper- 
ation charts,  multiple  activity  charts,  micro- 
motion study,  and  stopwatch  time  study 
Also  of  significance  are  the  principles  of  mo- 
tion economy,  time  study  methods,  standard 
data,  and  formula  construction. 

PrL22,  production  planning  and  control 
Involves  the  most  economical  methods,  ma- 
chines, operations,  and  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  product.  Also  Included  Is 
the  planning,  scheduling,  routing,  and  de- 
tailed procedure  of  production  control. 

PrL23,  vacuum  tut)e8  and  rectifiers:  This 
Is  a  dual  course  that  will  teach  the  theory 
and  applications  of  vacuum  tubes  as  well  as 
the  theory  and  operation  of  rectifiers. 
Course  begins  with  the  history  of  vacuum 
tubes  and  continues  with  a  study  of  the 
diode,    trlode,    tetrode,    pentode    and    power 
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ttibes  as  well  as  multipurpose  tubes  and  eiec-     continue  In  session  as  long  as  necessary     rights  as  old  as  mankind  iteelf 
t  ron  beam  tubes.    At  tills  point  tiie  course     to  pass  the  Civil  rights  legislation  which     guided,  constituents  who  fear  that  the 

will   be   before   us   shortly.     After  the 


win  be  devoted  to  teaching  the  theory  and 
operation  of  rectifiers.  Including  full-wave, 
h;ilf-wave,  bridge  typed,  and  multiphase  ree- 
nters as  well  as  voltage  multipliers  and  dry 
disk  rectifiers. 

PrL24,  basic  electricity  (dc) :  Electron 
theory,  electrical  units.  Ohm's  law,  resistance 
romblnatlons,  meter  connections,  magnetism 
find  magnetic  clrculU,  electric  power,  char- 
acteristics of  electrical  conductors,  Induct- 
n!ice  and  capacitance;  direct  current  genera- 
tors, motors,  and  controls,  and  the  use  of 
common  measuring  and  metering  eqtilpment. 

PrL25,  basic  electricity  (ac) :  Character- 
l.siics  of  alternating  current  waves,  analysis 
of  the  behavior  of  alternating  current  com- 
ponents, phase  and  power  factor,  power 
measurements  In  delta  and  wye  connected 
systems,  two-  and  three-phase  systems, 
iippllcatlon  of  vector  algebra  in  the  analysis 
of  sines  and  pmrallcl  combinations  of  Imped- 
ance. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Cooper  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  CWiio.  Mr.  President, 
ours  must  be  a  nation  where  no  one 
should  be  forgotten,  where  the  young 
have  faith  and  the  aged  have  hope,  and 
where  all  must  stand  equal  before  the 
law  and  protected  in  all  their  civil 
liberties. 

Before  this  session  of  the  Congress 
adjourns,  we  shall  be  engaged  in  a  great 
debate  which  I  hope  will  lead  to  legis- 
lation establishing  for  all  time  first-class 
citizenship  for  all  Americans. 

There  just  cannot  be  any  compromise 
on  civil  rights.  There  is  nothing  im- 
moderate, arbitrary,  or  dictatorial  in 
providing  a  comprehensive  civil  rights 
law. 

For  too  long,  20  million  Americans 
have  been  denied  the  basic  rights  our 
forefathers  envisioned  when  they  con- 
ceived the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  left  for  us  now  to  guarantee 
those  rights  to  allow  citizens  the  right 
to  vote,  to  use  public  accommodations 
equally,  and  to  be  eligible  for  employ- 
ment without  discrimination,  lliese 
rif  hts  have  been  afi&rmed  in  the  courts 
as  belonging  to  all  Americans,  not  to  al- 
most all. 

No  greater  domestic  issue  faces  our 
country  today  than  the  problem  of  guar- 
anteeing first-class  citizenship  for  all 
Americans.  Racial  problems  are.  In 
reality,  moral  problems  and  not  political 
issues.  We  should  have  no  sympathy 
whatever  for  those  who  believe  that  the 
best  the  Congress  should  do  for  Negroes 
is  to  give  them  a  license  to  fight  for  their 
God -given  rights  while  Representatives 
and  Senators  remain  idle  by  the  road- 
side to  see  if  they  can  win  these  rights. 
The  Federal  Government  must  not  re- 
main neutral  or  be  a  mere  onlooker.  Too 
often,  those  who  speak  out  for  States 
rights  fail  to  lift  their  voices  on  b^alf 
of  civil  rights.  We,  who  are  Senators 
of  the  United  States,  must  exercise  our 
responsibility  to  the  Constitution  and  to 
millions  of  Americans  who  have  here- 
tofore been  treated  as  second-class 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  fervently  hope  that 
the  Congress   will  stay  in  session  and 


issues  have  been  fully  and  fairly  debated 
and  after  all  Senators  have  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  views, 
during  a  period  of  some  weeks,  I  would 
vote  in  favor  of  cloture.  In  the  event 
that  a  cloture  petition  fails  to  win  the 
necessary  votes,  we  should  then  be  pre- 
pared to  remain  in  session  as  long  a 
time  as  it  takes  to  enact  this  legislation 
into  law. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  a 
prolonged  attempt  to  break  a  filibuster 
will  cause  serious  hardship  to  some  of 
our  colleagues.  The  magnitude  of  the 
problem  at  hand  does  not  justify  tills 
excuse  for  abandoning  the  fight  for 
meaningful  civil  rights  legislation  or  for 
accepting  amendments  which  would 
make  the  bill  nothing  more  than  a  half- 
hearted gesture.  We  who  favor  the  Pres- 
ident's proposals  will  protect  any  col- 
leagues who  for  various  reasons  cannot 
suffer  the  hardships  that  will  be  involved 
in  breaking  a  possible  filibuster. 

Frankly,  we  Senators  of  the  United 
States  have  no  right  to  speak  of  hard- 
ships when  we  look  at  the  suffering  and 
humiliation  endured  by  our  Negro  citi- 
zens due  to  failure  to  deliver  to  them  the 
full  blessings  of  liberty  provided  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  all 
citizens.  To  speak  of  hardships  for  Sen- 
ators In  breaking  a  filibuster  when  mil- 
lions of  citizens  are  denied  the  right  to 
vote,  the  opportunity  for  decent  employ- 
ment, the  right  to  equal  education  for 
their  children,  the  right  to  use  public 
accommodations  equfdly,  is  to  make  a 
mockery  of  the  legislative  process. 

We  of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  carried  the  torch  of  liberty  higher 
and  more  proudly  than  have  the  citizens 
of  any  other  nation  in  all  history.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  shamefully  tol- 
erated social  and  economic  segregation 
of  20  million  of  our  fellow  Americans. 

These  two  traditions  are  mutually  ex- 
clusive and  one  of  them  must  yield.  One 
himdred  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln 
warned  "those  who  deny  freedom  to 
others  deserve  it  not  for  themselves; 
and,  under  a  just  God,  cannot  long  re- 
tain It." 

If  our  democracy  is  to  survive,  dis- 
crimination because  of  race  or  color  must 
be  eliminated.  The  breathtaking  pace 
of  modem  life  no  longer  permits  slow, 
leisurely  adjustments  to  reality.  Time 
is  wasting.  We  daily  hear  the  struggle 
of  our  Negro  citizens  for  full  equality 
referred  to  as  a  revolution — a  peaceful 
revolution.  However,  the  ultimate  course 
of  revolutions  is  always  imcertaln  if  peo- 
ple who  are  revolting  are  faced  with  re- 
peated setbacks  and  no  redress  for  their 
le^tbnate  grievances.  This  revolution 
must  be  resolved  peaceably  and  without 
unreasonable  delay.  We  in  the  Con- 
gress have  the  duty  to  act — and  act 
Justly. 

Lipservice  is  not  leadership.  Pious 
evasions  do  not  solve  problems  but  merely 
perpetuate  them.  To  temporize  is  to  en- 
courage defiance  of  the  law  and  con- 
tempt for  the  law. 

We  do  not  seek  to  establish  new  rights. 
We  seek  only  to  preserve  old  rights — 


received  letters  from  uninformed,  or  mis- 
President's  civil  rights  proposals  will  in 
some  way  infringe  on  their  own  liberties 
or  way  of  life.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  There  is  nothing  in 
these  pending  legislative  proposals  which 
will  deliver  to  our  Negro  citizens  rights 
or  privileges  which  they  do  not  already 
enjoy  in  the  State  of  Ohio  and  have  en- 
joyed in  our  State  for  years.  I  am  proud 
of  this  fact,  as  all  Ohioans  should  be. 
What  this  legislation  will  do  is  extend 
these  rights  to  all  Americans  regardless 
of  the  States  in  which  they  live  or  in 
which  they  travel. 

This  legislation  will  not.  by  itself, 
abolish  injustice.  That  must  come 
through  the  growing  understanding  and 
good  will  of  the  people.  However,  it  will 
at  last  extend  the  assurances  of  our  Con- 
stitution, our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  our  heritage  of  freedom  to  all 
Americans.  It  will  be  a  step  forward  on 
the  long  path  toward  mutual  tolerance 
and  understancUng. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
also  keep  in  mind  that  we — and  I  refer  to 
the  white  citizens  of  America — are  not  in 
reality  giving  anything.  In  assuring 
these  rights  to  our  fellow  Americans  we 
are  only  reassuring  them  to  ourselves. 
Civil  rights  are  for  all  of  us.  It  is  for 
our  sense  of  decency,  for  our  conscience, 
and  for  human  dignity — our  own  and  our 
neighbors.  Those  who  for  selfish  rea- 
sons or  out  of  prejudice  and  bigotry  or 
for  any  other  reasons  are  standing  in  the 
way  of  constitutional  rights  for  the  Ne- 
groes of  America  are,  in  a  sense,  to  be 
pitied.  They  are  trying  to  hold  back  the 
tide  of  human  progress,  to  halt  the  re- 
lentless force  of  the  strength  of  the  hu- 
man spirit.  It  is  a  hopeless  cause  and  a 
pitiful  waste  of  human  effort. 

We  are  a  Nation  ccxnmltted  to  justice. 
We  carmot  continue  to  deny  to  20  mil- 
lion of  our  own  citizens  what  we  offer  to 
the  world.  We  in  the  Senate  who  fer- 
vently believe  in  the  cause  of  civil  rights 
must  be  prepared  to  achieve  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  promises  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  before  this  session  of  the 
Congress  is  permitted  to  adjourn. 


THE  AUGUST  28  MARCH  ON 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  August  28 
should  not  be  permitted  to  slip  into  his- 
tory without  the  city  of  Washington,  its 
leaders,  and  its  residents  taking  the  bow 
they  so  properly  deserve  as  gracious 
hosts. 

Two  hundred  thousand  Americans 
from  all  sections  of  this  laikl  participated 
last  Wednesday  in  one  of  the  greatest 
single  demonstrations  in  this  country's 
history.  This  great  Capital  City  could 
not  have  acquitted  itself  more  admirably 
and  proper  note  should,  and  must,  be 
taken  of  that  fact. 

For  several  months,  the  leaders  of  this 
city  and  those  in  suburban  communities, 
spent  long  hours  making  detailed  plans 
to  permit  a  large  number  of  Americans 
to  come  to  their  Capital  City  and  seek, 
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by  orderly  demonstrmtion.  a  redress  of 
their  fTley»noei  w  guarmnteed  by  the 
ConstltuUon  of  the  TTnlted  States.  Cer- 
tainly, the  detailed  and  thouclitful  plan- 
nlzif  permitted  tlila  treat  demonstration 
to  go  forward  In  peifect  order  and  with 
great  dignity. 

Atigust  28  has  now  come  and  gone  and 
the  city  of  Washington  has  shown  by 
putting  Its  best  foot  forward  that  It  has 
Ilyed  op  to  a  reiNitatlon  as  the  greatest 
capital  city  of  tite  greatest  nation  in  the 
world. 

Singling  out  those  who  deserve  praise, 
the  Individual  dtlien  of  the  Washington 
area  deserves  the  greatest  as  each  lived 
up  to  the  responsibility  of  welcomli^ 
Americans  to  their  capital.  Individually. 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  are  to  be  com- 
mended and  possibly  the  greatest  acco- 
lade belongs  to  ICai-  Robert  V.  Murray. 
Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment of  Washhigton.  who  served  as 
the  commander  of  all  control  units. 
Through  his  eaatloos.  yet  firm  and 
miderstandlng,  approach  the  many  de- 
tails In  advance  planning  fell  into  proper 
place.  Chief  Ifurray,  down  through  his 
many  fine  years  as  the  commanding  of- 
ficer of  one  of  the  finest — if  not  the 
finest — metropolitan  police  forces  In  the 
ooontry,  has  ben  schooled  In  handling 
unusual  sltuatfcms.  Actually,  unusual 
sHoations  are  not  new  to  the  Washing- 
ton PoUee  Department  and  Chief  Mur- 
ray's offlcers  flowed  outstanding  train- 
ing. In  many  ways,  the  life  of  a  police- 
man In  WaiAilntton  may  well  be  more 
dlfBcult  than  one  In  any  other  American 
city.  It  Is  here  that  they  must  have  the 
patience,  tact,  and  courtesy  mingled 
with  etfeetlye  forcefxilness  to  do  their 
lobs.  It  is  here  that  small  problems  can 
be  telescoped  toto  incidents  of  far- 
reaehlng  impact. 

Oreat  credit  also  must  go  to  Mr.  Loike 
Moore.  U.S.  mandial  for  the  District  of 
CMmUa;  and  to  the  chiefs  of  police 
and  officers  of  aD  the  suburban  commu- 
nities whose  fine  cooperation  was  invalu- 
able. Praise  most  also  go  to  the  Wash- 
ington firemen  who  were  called  out  on 
special  duty:  to  ttie  District  of  Columbia 
NatHmal  Onard;  and  to  all  others  In  this 
dty,  too  ntoaeroos  to  mention  individ- 
ually or  oeflectlrely,  who  made  Wednes- 
day, August  28.  the  day  it  was. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  are  few  cities 
able  to  haoffie  an  assemblage  of  this 
size  and  eharaeter.  Washingtonians 
have  been  conditioned  to  all  types  of 
demonstratlooB  and  hold  the  belief  that 
evecy  eittaen  Is  entitled  to  express  his 
opinions  in  an  ontarly  manner. 

Oreat  credit  also  must  go  to  Wash- 
ington's newspaper,  television,  and  radio 
media  wfaidh  devoted  much  time  and 
space  to  advaaee  puUlelty  about  ar- 
rangements and  which  handled  the  re- 
porting of  that  day's  activities  with  great 
pcrspectlre, 

Mr.  President,  as  chaliman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  wish  to  salute  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington for  condufstlng  themselves  as 
gracious  hosts  to  other  Americans  on 
Wednesday  lasL 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  ARTICLE 
ON  "WHAT  BUSINESS  CAN  DO  FOR 
AMiSUCA" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
tnflueoice  of  business  on  our  national 
economy  and  our  American  society  is 
Immense  and  dynamic.  Today,  more 
than  ever  before,  the  role  of  businessmen 
should  be  understood  and  respected. 

President  Kennedy  has  expressed  such 
understanding  and  respect  in  a  special 
article  published  In  Nation's  Business, 
titled  "What  Business  Can  Do  for  Amer- 
ica." This  brief  article  is  an  effective 
simimary  of  the  contributions  America's 
business  community  can  make  to  meet 
such  major  challenges  as  unemployment, 
the  need  for  new  tax  policies,  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem,  the  patterns 
of  prices  and — yes — civil  rights. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
President's  article.  And  I  commend  the 
magazine  Nation's  Business  for  publish- 
ing it.  For  the  development  of  effective 
national  policy  in  a  free  society,  we  need 
such  contact  between  businessmen  and 
the  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  "What  Business  Can 
Do  for  America. "  by  President  Kennedy, 
published  in  the  September  issue  of  Na- 
tion's Business,  be  inserted  in  the  Recohd 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

What    Business    Can    Do    ros    Amerila 
(By  President  John  F.  Kennedy) 

(The  President  writes  directly  to  Nation's 
Business  readers  on  taxes,  price  policies, 
world  trade.  Investment,  economic  growth, 
and  clvtl  rights  1 

Members  of  the  business  community  play 
a  vital  role  In  maintaining  and  building  the 
strength  of  the  American  economy — In  con- 
verting its  great  potential  into  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  and  tree  world  leadership. 

It  is  to  this  conxmunlty  giilded  by  the 
free  play  of  market  forces  but  responsive  to 
the  national  interest — that  I  address  these 
thoughts  on  what  business  can  do.  and 
what  government  and  business  can  do  to- 
getliar,   to  achieve  the**  common   alms: 

Getting  our  economy  back  to  maximum 
operation. 

Speeding  our  rate  of  growth. 

Improving  our  competitive  p<i«ltlon  In 
world  markets. 

Avoiding  Inflation,  and 

Equalizing  opportunity  for  all. 

These  are  the  alms  all  of  us  share  Each 
group  In  our  economy  has  a  responsibility  Xo 
take  actions  to  help  achieve  them — and  In 
so  doing  to  help  America  and  help  them- 
selves. 

TAXXS 

Although  the  present  expansion,  now  in 
its  30th  month,  has  reversed  the  postwar 
trend  of  ever-shorter  expansions  and  more 
frequent  recessions,  and  has  generated  solid 
gains — a  13-percent  growth  In  real  output, 
a  11 -percent  rise  in  Industrial  production. 
a  lS-perc«nt  rise  In  personal  Income,  a  30- 
parcent  rise  In  corporate  profits — both  un- 
employnoent  and  idle  capacity  remain  far  too 
high. 

Too  many  of  our  plants  stand  idle,  too 
much  of  our  work  force  Ls  uneuiployed.  too 
many  of  our  potential  sales  are  not  made  and, 
thus,  part  of  the  country's  economic 
strength  lies  fallow. 

This  administration  has  proposed  tax  ac- 
tion that  would  advance  our  economy,  that 


would  turn  potential  Into  actual  sales,  that 
would  move  workers  from  employment  agen- 
cies to  their  Jobs,  that  would  keep  machines 
humming  full  time,  that  would  lead  to  new 
and  larger  orders  for  raw  materials  and 
equipment. 

The  drag  of  Inadequate  markets  has 
slowed  our  economic  growth  In  recent  years 
This  drag  wUl  not  fall  away  simply  because 
we  wish  It  so.  In  part  this  drag  consists  of 
what  you  and  I  know  Is  a  burdensome  tax 
system  born  of  war  and  InflaUon.  The  tax 
program  I  have  recommended  can  lighten  the 
drag  on  growth:  Through  Its  Impact  on  con- 
sumer markets  and  sales  and  through  Its 
stlmuUu  to  after-tax  profits.  It  would  set 
the  stage  for  the  more  vigorous  Investment 
response  that  Is  crucial  to  the  future  growth 
ol  business  and  the  country 

This  action  — tax  reduction  and  reform — 
would  spur  output  and  investment.  It  re- 
flects a  conscious  decision  to  sUmulate  the 
economy  chiefly  through  private  rather  than 
public  channels,  to  give  American  business 
the  opp<jrtuiilty.  and  the  responsibility,  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  American  economy 
and  all  Its  cltlaens. 

Government  Is  not  Interested  In  making 
a  larger  share  of  the  decisions  on  where  to 
spend,  but  It  is  interested  U\  creating  the 
rllniftte  through  tax  reduction  and  reform 
for  more  Investment  spending  by  business 
and  for  more  buying  by  consumers.  VSThen 
tax  revision  Is  enacted,  it  can  be  made  more 
effective  as  you  revise  your  Investment  and 
other  plans  upward.  In  accordance  with  the 
Improved  profit  and  demand  picture. 

But  tax  revision  has  not  yet  t>een  enacted. 
You  can  help  even  today  In  creating  a 
stronger  America  by  supporting  that  tax  re- 
vision program.  There  exists  no  magic  tax 
policy  that  will  fully  satisfy  everyone  and 
every  interest — yet  prompt  action  on  tax  re- 
lief and  reform  will  benefit  us  all.  If  we 
quarrel  over  every  sentence,  the  book  will 
never  Xx  written.  The  full  support  of  the 
business  community  for  prompt  and  appro- 
priate tax  action  is  urgently  needed.  The 
common  Interest  in  an  overall  program  of 
tax  reduction  and  reform  must  transcend 
the  particular  Interest  of  individual  groups. 

BAL,ANCK     or     PATMKNTS 

Our  balance-of- payments  i>osltlon  has  been 
a  source  o*  continuing  concern.  Here.  too. 
we  have  made  progress.  But  the  times  de- 
mand even  greater  progress  and  even  greater 
effort.  Government  can  do  much  to  defend 
and  strengthen  the  dollar  and  to  promote 
the  Interests  of  US.  business  around  the 
world. 

In  our  tax  and  monetary  policies.  In  our 
international  monetary  arrangements.  In 
our  rigorous  dollar-conserving  measures  In 
aid  and  defense,  and  in  our  export  cred.t 
and  expansion  programs — buttressed  by  the 
strong  new  measures  announced  In  July — we 
are  making  a  major  effort  to  bring  the  U£ 
balance  of  payments  into  equilibrium.  But 
again,  there  Is  a  role  that  only  you  can  play 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  and  the  forth- 
coming tariff  negotiations  with  the  European 
Bconomlc  Community  and  other  nations  are 
opening  a  new  era  of  world  trade  and  Inter- 
national business  opportunity  The  time 
has  come  to  seize  these  opportunities.  t<:> 
seek  out  the  potentials  that  lie  in  foreign 
markets. 

Although  many  producers  have  resixjuded 
quickly  and  successfully  to  the  growing  chal- 
lenges of  foreign  competition,  we  are  fsr  from 
being  a  nation  of  exporters  U  S.  Arms  can 
meet  the  test  of  the  world  market  success- 
fully If  they  search  out  their  opportunities 
aggressively. 

I  urge  you— and  the  prospect  for  new 
profits  urges  you — to  redouble  your  own  ex- 
port effort.8.  Your  active  personal  support 
for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Export 
Kxpenslon   to  be  held  September  17  and   18 
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run  also  contribute  to  a  successful  national 
export  effort. 

This  Nation's  efforts  to  Increase  production 
and  proflU  comprise  another  key  element  In 
the  improvement  of  our  balance-of -payments 
position.  As  we  expand  our  home  market, 
HHd  increase  rates  of  return  by  cutting  ooata 
and  making  full  use  of  our  productive  ca- 
pacity, investment  funds  that  now  go  abroad 
will  stay  at  home.  And  as  they  stay  at  home. 
they  win  help  to  build  the  base  for  faster 
growth  of  our  own  economy. 
prices 
Our  remarkable  wholesale  price  stability 
In  the  past  5  years,  while  prices  In  most  other 
Industrial  countries  were  rising  substantially, 
has  given  us  a  solid  base  for  an  Improved 
International  competitive  position. 

Investment  to  reduce  costs  and  Improve 
products  and  measures  to  advance  the  skill 
and  productivity  of  our  workers  wUl  further 
strengthen  our  competitive  position — but 
only  if  the  productivity  gains  are  not  dissi- 
pated in  fruitless  spirals  of  rapidly  rising 
wages  chasing  higher  prices,  and  vice  versa. 
That  IS  why  we  have  called  upon  labor  and 
business  to  exercise  responsible  restraint, 
basing  wage  and  profit  Increases  on  fair 
shares  of  rising  productivity. 

The  continued  need  for  a  vigilant  national 
effort  to  avoid  a  resumption  of  the  Inflation 
of  past  periods  will  become  even  more  urgent 
as  we  move  closer  to  full  employment  and 
full-capacity  operation.  Relative  price  sta- 
bility can  be  continued  if  all  of  us — labor, 
business,  and  Government — work  at  it.  If 
the  overall  level  of  prices  Is  not  to  rise,  price 
Increases  on  some  products  and  services  must 
be  matched  by  price  decreases  in  others. 
Such  increases  and  decreases  are  a  necessary 
and  desirable  part  of  a  free  market  economy. 
But  what  Is  unnecessary  and  undesirable 
is  a  general  rise  In  prices.  Current  prices 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  floor — let  alone 
as  a  springboard  for  higher  prices  In  the 
future.  American  business  pioneered  In  ex- 
ploiting the  poaslbUitles  of  mass  markets — 
of  seeking  higher  profit  levels  through  lower 
prices  and  expanding  sales,  not  through  In- 
creased profit  rates  on  limited  output.  This 
basic  philosophy  is  as  relevant  today  as  It 
was  50  years  ago  and  time  has  proved  Its 
worth. 

EQUAL    OPPOSTDNrTT 

The  achievement  of  full  employment  and 
of  a  faster  rate  of  economic  growth  will  be 
of  prime  ImjMrtance  In  giving  substance  to 
"equal  opportunity."  But  beyond  this,  you, 
as  businessmen,  can  play  a  leading  role  In 
giving  all  Americans  a  direct  chance  to  share 
in  the  creation  of  a  stronger  economy  and 
in  the  fruits  of  that  economy.  In  communi- 
ties all  across  the  Nation,  businessmen  hire 
workers  and  serve  customers  and  thus  have 
an  opportunity  In  their  everyday  business 
conduct  to  make  a  decisive  contribution  to 
the  practice  of  American  democracy.  I  ask 
of  all  of  us  that  we  Judge  each  other  not 
as  white  or  nonwhite  but  as  Americans  and 
In  so  doing  expand  our  markets.  Increase  our 
productivity,  and  strengthen  our  Nation. 

THE   JOINT  TASK   AHEAD 

Business  can  help  on  all  these  fronts — on 
tax  revisions,  on  Investments,  on  exports,  on 
prices,  on  equality  of  opportunity.  But  bxisi- 
ness  cannot  achieve  our  common  goals  alone. 
This  is  too  much  to  ask  of  any  group.  Nor. 
and  let  me  make  this  clear,  can  Government 
do  It  alone. 

Business,  labor  and  Government  are  part- 
ners and  no  one  partner  can  complete  the 
ta.sk  If  the  other  partners  are  not  doing  their 
shares.  That  Is  why.  in  much  of  what  I  have 
said,  I  have  spoken  of  what  we  can  do  to- 
gether. 

For  business  decisions  not  only  Influence 
current  and  prospective  economic  conditions, 
they  also  reflect  these  conditions.  It  Is  Gov- 
ernment's task  to  create  a  climate  In  which 


your  decisions  to  expand  and  Invest,  to  ex- 
port, and  to  assist  In  defending  the  stable 
dollar,  are  sensible  and  meaningful. 

The  present  economic  expansion  Is  an  ex- 
ample ot  the  Interaction  of  Government  pol- 
icies and  bxislness  performance.  Part  of  the 
rise  In  economic  activity  Is  the  result  of 
business  decisions  made  In  response  to  last 
year's  investment  tax  credit  and  deprecia- 
tion guideline  revision.  The  latter  were  Gov- 
ernment policies;  but  you  made  them  ef- 
fective. 

A  recent  private  survey  Indicated  that  over 
$1  billion  of  the  business  expenditures  on 
new  plant  and  equipment  planned  for  this 
year  are  directly  related  to  last  year's  tax 
credit  and  revised  depreciation  guidelines — 
measures  the  Executive  and  the  Congress 
took  to  encourage  new  investments.  With- 
out this  $1  bUUon  margin,  business  Invest- 
ment plans  for  1963  would  have  shown  much 
leas  change  from  1962. 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  future 
win  tell  the  same  story:  that  Goverrunent 
can  pursue  policies  to  encourage  expansion. 
and  we  will  do  that;  that  businessmen  can 
make  these  poUcles  effective  by  playing  the 
dynamic  role  the  free  market  assigns  to 
them,  and  you  will  do  that. 

Our  alms  are  the  same.  If  you  fall,  all 
America  falls.  But.  In  fact,  we  will  suc- 
ceed. The  results  'wlU  demonstrate  to  men 
everjrwhere  the  power  and  thrust  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  sj^stem — the  mighti- 
est engine  of  economic  progress  the  world 
has  known. 


"THE   LTOERAL:    WHAT  HE   IS   AND 

isnt"— article    by    senator 
McCarthy 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  section  of  September  1, 
entitled  "The  Liberal:  What  He  Is  and 
Isn't."  This  article  is  authored  by  my 
able  and  distinguished  colleague  the  Sen- 
ator frwn  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]. 
Senator  McCarthy  is  an  author  in  his 
own  right,  having  written  several  books 
on  the  subject  of  American  politics  and 
the  political  philosophy  of  American 
democracy.  In  this  article  he  treats 
the  subject  of  liberalism  in  a  most  re- 
sponsible, matiu-e.  and  illuminating 
fashion. 

The  Senator  properly  notes — and  I 
concur  with  him— that  the  true  liberals 
of  the  20th  century  are,  in  a  real  sense, 
pragmatists  and  realists  who  have  dealt 
with  massive  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems tn  what  has  proven  to  be  the  most 
effective  fashion.  They  have  come  to 
grips  with  problems  of  a  changing  society 
and  have  sought  realistic  and  workable 
solutions  to  those  problems. 

American  social  and  economic  policies 
over  the  past  generation  have  reflected 
this  liberal  pragmatism,  and  these  poli- 
cies have  carried  America  to  a  position  of 
world  leadership  and  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing without  parallel.  We  still  have  many 
problems  which  challenge  us,  but  we 
should  not  overlook  our  substantial  ac- 
complishments of  the  past  generation. 

Senator  McCarthy  also  properly  em- 
phaslied  that  effective  liberals  have  not 
relied  on  mere  words  or  slogans  in  answer 
to  these  problems;  they  have  acted;  and 
In  general  the  policies  of  action  have 
been  successful. 

The  pragmatism  that  has  character- 
ized true  liberalism  in  the  past  will  con- 


tinue to  drive  liberals  Into  a  constructive 
confrontation  with  today's  probl^ois  and 
the  problems  of  tomorrow. 

I  believe  this  particular  article  Is 
"must"  reading  for  every  political  person 
and  for  every  citizen  who  is  truly  inter- 
ested in  the  functions  of  American  poli- 
tics. Senator  McCarthy  has  made  a  real 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  Ameri- 
can politics. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, "The  Liberal:  What  He  Is  and 
Isn't,"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Liberal:  What  He  Is  and  Isn't 
(By  Eugene  J.  McCaktht) 
In  the  years  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  the  decline.  If  not  the  passing,  of  Uberal- 
Ism  has  been  frequently  celebrated  In  the 
press  and  on  public  platforms  by  conserva- 
tives, neutrals,  and  even  by  stwne  liberals. 

"Time  has  run  out  on  the  liberals,"  It  Is 
said.  "Llt)erals  have  lost  their  old  land- 
marks." "Uberalism  Is  on  the  defensive." 
"It  has  been  driven  from  the  high  ground." 
"There  is  a  rising  tide  of  conservatism." 
"Conservatism  has  captured  the  'American 
consensus.' "  So  run  the  charges  and  the 
claims. 

Examining  their  validity  Is  made  dlfllcult 
by  the  lack  of  any  clear  definition  of  a  liberal 
or  of  liberalism.  Most  of  the  definitions 
currently  In  circulation  are  the  creations  of 
conservative  critics.  To  assert  that  liberal- 
ism Is  not  what  Its  critics  say  It  Is,  however, 
contributes  little  to  the  dlsctisslon.  Never- 
theless, a  genuine  understanding  of  liberal- 
ism today  does  call  for  denials  as  well  as 
affirmations. 

American  liberalism  In  the  second  half  of 
the  20th  century  Is  not  simply  a  continua- 
tion of  the  liberalism  of  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries.  It  Is  not  a  partlctilar  system  of 
philosophy — a  school  of  political,  econcunic 
or  social  thought — nor  Is  It,  as  some  claim 
and  others  charge,  a  way  of  life.  It  Is  not  a 
demanding  faith,  as  the  Americans  for  Dem- 
ocratic Action  assert — although  It  does 
make  some  demands  on  its  adherents — nor 
yet  an  undemanding  faith,  as  described  by 
Prof.  William  Leuchtenbtirg  of  Harvard. 
And  It  Is  not  without  faith  or  without  a 
home  for  faith,  as  Dr.  Frederick  Wllhelmsen 
of  Santa  Clara  University  has  said. 

American  liberalism  Is  no  more  material- 
istic In  Its  metaphysics  than  American  con- 
servatism or  more  rationalistic  In  Its  psy- 
chology. Nor  can  It  be  fairly  described  as 
more  utilitarian,  more  posltlvlstlc  or  relatlv- 
Istlc  In  Its  ethics  and  value  Judgments  than 
conservatism.  And  It  cannot  be  described 
as  more  opportunistic  or  Machiavellian  In 
Its  politics. 

If  the  differences  between  liberals  and 
conservatives  in  the  United  States  are  not 
differences  over  basic  ideas  of  equality, 
human  dignity  or  freedom  then  what  Is 
American  liberalism?  What  are  Its  charac- 
teristics? Essentially,  I  see  It  as  a  practical 
movement  directed  toward  the  fuller  reali- 
zation of  these  basic  Ideas. 

The  liberal  movement  In  this  century  Is 
Identified  and  associated  with  the  New  Deal 
of  the  first  two  Roosevelt  administrations. 
The  New  Deal  Involved  political  and  eco- 
nomic changes  which  were  a  response  to 
urgent  practical  demands,  rather  than  the 
fulfillment  or  advancement  of  an  ideology 
or  a  doctrinaire  theory  of  political,  economic, 
and  social  organizations. 

Roosevelt's  program  provided  for  the  pool- 
ing of  social  rUks.  as  In  the  case  of  social 
security,  and  the  pooling  of  economic  risks, 
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M  In  th«  emas  of  tiM  Fadermi  Depoclt  Inaur- 
ane*  procnm.  It  toelmtwl  such  projects  u 
Om  TiBBMaM  Ttftoy  Awtborlty  and  th« 
hrdroalactrle  davalopmaati  In  tba  »i»r  Wai*. 
In  CMh  0M«.  tiM ^aalilan  was  Miii  on  prac- 
U^iai  fTM*^*-'»tHw  ftia  <Uv«lopaa«nt  axid 
dIatrltouUon  of  pffvar.  for  example,  or  the 
related  problem*  of  naTlgatlon  and  Qood  con- 
trol— rather  tSum  ea  an  Ueoloflcal  demand 
for  aodal  'f^fWi'T^fir  or  eollectlTlaatlon. 

At  the  aama  ttm*.  other  imttytctm  were 
Introduced  proTtdtng  (or  greater  Oovemment 
ooatrot  over  mvah  t^lnfli  aa  the  Inveetment 
market  and  thre  wa^aa  and  hours  of  working- 
man,  along  with  •Sort*  to  protect  the  small 
tn(tependent  buatiMaa  and  the  Independent 
famlly-eUe  farm. 

In  the  hnmedlato  poatwar  period,  the  lib- 
eral Inlluanoe  waa  amnc  In  support  of  inter- 
national programa  such  as  the  iilarahall  plan, 
point  4,  and  tha  United  Nations  and  lU 
agenclee.  But  what  of  liberals  and  of  Uber- 
allam  today? 

liberala  have  net  kMt  their  old  landmarks 
It  may  ba  tfeat  they  are  looking  at 
■what  too  JMiglngly  at  a  time  when 
they  are  no  loocw  wa  adequate  guide  to  need 
or  prosreaa:  but  flerlalaly  the  initiative  in 
economic.  aociO.  eultural.  and  political 
actum  atill  raata  today  with  thoae  who  are 
ganaraUy  caUad  UbanOa. 

Perhape  it  la  tna*  that  UberaU  propoee 
mora  than  they  rtlipnan  but  it  is  also  true 
that  in  nearly  aeary  area  of  goyernmental 
action,  the  aubeteaea  aiKl  direction  are 
esaentUlly  of  liberal  origin  To  cite  only 
two  example*,  the  fight  for  the  extension  of 
clTll  rights  to  Itafroaa  and  the  battle  to  pro- 
rid*  mt^l'**!  can  for  the  aged  were  origi- 
nated and  auatalnad  in  the  last  10  to  15 
years  by  the  liberal*. 

On  economic  proMams.  tne  liberal  ap- 
proach Is  somcvhat  more  complex  and  so- 
pM*tirated  than  U  waa  during  the  New  Deal 
period.  IXirlnc  tlM  dapreaalon.  for  example. 
It  was  accepted  that  unemployment  was  a 
sign  of  distress  within  the  economic  system 
But  today's  unemployment  Is  plainly  not  the 
product  of  depraaakm.  for  the  economy  Is 
operating  at  higher  and  higher  rates  of 
productivity.  Ubaral  economists  and  poli- 
ticians are  norw  writing  and  talking  about 
frlctlonal  unemployment  and  structural  un- 
employment. Which  we  different  In  nature 
and  cauae  from  Cha  simple  unemployment  of 
the  past. 

To  meet  the  new  aituation.  liberals  are  not 
only  propoaing  ■oat*  of  the  old.  or  quantlta- 
tlve.  remedies — Improved  unemployn»ent 
CGcnpensation.  thr*  area  redevelopnvent  pro- 
gram, manpower  ratralnlng.  the  youth  con- 
serratlon  program  (a  new  version  of  the  old 
Clvnian  Conaerratlon  Corps),  accelerated 
public  works  progr»ms,  and  the  like— but  are 
also  supporting  a  more  sophisticated  ap- 
proach. Even  conaarratives  seem  to  have  ac- 
cepted that  deficit  financing,  for  Instance. 
can  be  used  aa  a  mean*  of  countering  a  re- 
cession or  of  bringing  the  economy  back  from 
a   depression. 

Today,  the  argument  behind  the  admlnis- 
tratlon'k  propoaed  tax  cut  is  that  deficit 
financing  (either  through  a  tax  cut  or  an  in- 
crease In  Oovemment  expenditure  or  both) 
can  move  an  ecanemy  already  operating  at 
a  high  level  to  an  even  higher  level  of  pro- 
ductivity without  an  intervening  recession 
or  depression. 

Basic  to  thl*  argument,  of  course  is  the  is- 
sue of  whether  the  Federal  budget  can  or 
should  be  uaad  a*  an  Instriunent  for  eco- 
nomic growth.  Th*  conservatives  are  still 
arguing  the  caaa  for  a  balanced  annual 
budget — an  ohJeetlT*  long  since  abandoned 
by  industry  Itaetf.  and  by  most  American 
(amlllea — and  atm  arguing  for  repeal  of  the 
income  tea  and  a  tower  ceiling  on  the  Federal 
debt  as  the  answer  to  erery  economic  prob- 
lem frooa  inflatkm  to  the  imbalance  of  pay- 


Amerlcan  liberalism  Is  something  more 
than  a  purely  practical  response  to  present 
problems.  It  is  characterized  by  certain 
basic  attitude*  which,  when  associated  with 
reasoned  Judgment,  and  a  historical  perspec- 
tive, give  character  and  direction  to  action. 

The  liberal  U  IdeaUy  and  character IsUcally 
an  optimist — not  blindly  so.  as  one  who  falls 
to  understand  the  reaUty  of  the  times,  but 
with  a  fxill  awareness  of  the  difficulties  of  a 
situation  and  the  potentiality  for  failure  uf 
man  and  his  institutions  Although  hope- 
fully confident  that  improvement  and  prog- 
ress can  be  accomplished,  he  does  not  be- 
lieve that  things  are  necessarily  getting  bet- 
ter and  better  of  their  own  accord  or  that 
progress  Is  Inevitable. 

The  Ideal  liberal  Is  normally  progressive. 
willing  both  to  advocate  and  to  accept 
change — an  Impeccable  position  since  no  in- 
dividual or  Institution  can  ever  claim  per- 
fection. But  he  need  not  always  advocate 
something  wholly  new  He  may  support  ele- 
ments of  the  status  quo,  or  he  may  even  ad- 
vocate a  return  to  conditions  known  In  the 
past.  He  does  not  necessarily  believe  In 
change  for  the  sake  of  change  or.  as  some 
critics  of  liberals  Insist,  In  historical  deter- 
minism and  the  Inevitability  of  collectiviza- 
tion. 

The  liberal  is  normally  tolerant  of  the 
opinions  and  actions  of  others,  yet  he  exer- 
clees  this  tolerance  without  undermining  his 
own  position,  without  conceding  that  an- 
other poaltlon  might  be  right,  without  agree- 
ing to  disagree,  and  certainly  without  accept- 
ing that  one  man  s  opinion  Is  as  good  as  an- 
other's. The  basis  Tor  his  tolerance  la  a  gen- 
uine humility  arising  from  his  awarrnesa  of 
human  llmitAtions  and  from  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  every  man 

While  liberals  are  for  moving  ahead  — some- 
times slowly  and  haltingly — they  are.  as  con- 
servatives charge,  on  the  defensive.  Even 
their  old  progranas,  like  the  TVA.  social 
security,  and  rural  electrification,  are  under 
continuous  sniping  attack. 

Uberala  are  also  on  the  defensive  In  the 
areas  of  baalc  civil  Itbertle*  and  constitu- 
tional rights.  Thoae  who  would  like  to  be- 
lieve that  these  are  taken  for  granted  are 
often  called  away  from  the  fight  to  extend 
hun-an  rights  and  economic  Justice  to  ml- 
norltlea  in  order  to  deal  with  more  funda- 
mental challenges 

The  question  of  freedom  of  speech,  for  ex- 
ample, was  not  much  of  an  Issue  In  the  thir- 
ties, but  todsy  It  U.  The  right  of  privacy 
was  not  seriously  challenged  during  the  de- 
pression, but  today  It  Is  threatened  by  such 
proposals  as  those  to  permit  the  extension 
of  wiretapping.  The  right  of  Ulal  by  Jury 
and  habeas  corpus  can  no  longer  be  taken  fur 
granted  In  the  face  of  proposals  relating  to 
the  arrest  and  pretrial  treatment  of  accused 
persons.  The  right  of  assembly  req\ilre«  at- 
tention as  a  reault  of  Issues  raised  by  picket- 
ing, freedom  marches,  and  public  meetings. 

Liberal  victories  today  are  not  as  dramaUc 
as  they  were  In  the  thlrtl'^s.  Then  they  were 
set  against  a  static  and  frozen  background. 
Today,  they  must  be  measured  against  a  mov- 
ing economy  and  a  fluid  society.  The  sound 
of  the  trumpet  Is  not  quttte  so  clear,  nor  Is 
the  direction  of  the  charpe.  Thoee  who  pass 
Judgment  on  the  liberal  effort  contrast  it  In 
enthusiasm,  confidence  and  certainty  with 
that  of  the  thirties  and  find  It  wanting  The 
response  today  Is  not  to  storm  the  barricades 
but  to  push  un  across  the  plain. 

If  conservatives  have  a  better  respon-se  to 
the  challfngea  of  today,  now  Is  the  time  for 
them  to  demonstrate  It  in  word  and  In  ac- 
tion. It  Is  not  enough  to  declare  themselves 
for  freedom,  truth  and  Justice,  or  to  declare 
themselves,  even  more  vaguely,  fur  tradi- 
tional values  Conservatives  can  become  a 
positive  force  In  American  history  only  if 
they  demonstrate  aa  much  confidence  In  the 
future  as  they  cl.ilm  to  have  In  the  past. 


SUMMER  PROJECTS  DEMONSTRATE 
WORTH  OP  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  1 
have  long  Indicated  my  interest  and  con- 
cern with  the  problem  of  youth  employ- 
ment. Supporters  of  the  Youth  Em- 
ployment Act,  currently  awaiting  action 
by  the  House  Rules  Committee,  have 
maintained  that  the  work  experiences  of 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  and  the 
Hometown  Youth  Corps  would  prove  ex- 
tremely valuable  In  rescuing  school 
dropouts  from  useless  and  unproductive 
lives. 

The  subject  of  school  dropouts  Is  with 
us  once  again  as  our  schools  reopen  in 
the  50  States.  We  read  that  In  some 
areas  there  has  been  an  Improvement  In 
the  situation.  I  hope  this  will  be  a  char- 
acteristic tendency  In  our  entire  Nation, 
because  young  people  need  to  be  encour- 
aged by  their  seniors  to  realize  that  an 
education  is  absolutely  essential  for  use- 
ful employment  and  productive  lives. 

Recently  programs  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  State  of  Oregon,  pro- 
grams almost  Identical  to  those  estab- 
ILshed  by  the  Youth  Employment  Act, 
have  demonstrated  the  validity  of  the 
argument  that  school  dropouts  can  be 
rescued  from  useless  and  unproductive 
lives  if  they  are  given  an  opportunity  for 
wholesome,  useful  work  experience. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  1,100 
young  people  of  high  school  age  partici- 
pated In  a  pilot  or  crash  program  of 
summer  jobs  developed  by  Washington 
Action  for  Youth.  President  Kennedy's 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Committee  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  many  private  employers 
cooperated  in  providing  these  summer 
jobs  for  the  District  of  Columbia  high 
school  students.  Washington  Action  for 
Youth  hoped  that  if  these  students — all 
potential  dropouts — could  experience  the 
responsibilities  of  regular  employment, 
they  would  be  more  likely  to  return  to 
school  and  pursue  their  formal  educa- 
tion. Moreover,  they  would  be  far  less 
likely  to  get  Into  trouble  during  the  sum- 
mer if  they  were  employed  on  a  regular 
basis. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  special  pro- 
gram, the  directors  of  Washington  Action 
for  Youth  requested  that  each  employer 
ask  each  jobholder  about  his  or  her  fu- 
ture plans.  The  results  have  been  most 
encouraging.  As  reported  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  most  of  the  young  people 
planned  to  return  to  school  and  cited 
their  job  experience  as  the  prlncipial  mo- 
tivating factor  in  this  decision.  These 
jobs.  In  themselves,  did  not  equip  the 
Jobholders  with  sufficient  skills  to  re- 
main steadily  employed  in  today's  job 
market.  But  the  experience  of  steady 
work  did  awaken  in  most  of  the  young- 
sters an  appreciation  of  the  discipline  of 
sustained  work  and  a  realization  that 
additional  education  was  absolutely  es- 
sential to  their  future  employment  plans. 

The  Congress  must  make  It  clear  to 
our  young  people  that  there  is  little  or 
no  hope  for  gainful  employment  unless 
they  acquire  an  adequate  education. 
We  have  the  responsibility  to  see  that 
our  school  !?ystem.«>,  both  public  and  prl- 
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vate.  are  equipped  to  provide  full  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  our  young  people. 
As  we  discuss  these  problems  of  unem- 
ployment, it  does  little  good  to  think 
only  In  terms  of  public  works,  area  re- 
development, Federal  spending.  State 
spending,  and  private  investment,  unless 
we  also  add  job  training  which  is  abso- 
lutely essential  In  terms  of  education  in 
our  school  systems. 

Many  of  the  young  people  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  job  program  learned 
enough  about  their  particular  jobs  to 
stimulate  their  desire  to  follow  similar 
paths  in  their  academic  pursuits.  One 
young  girl  worked  as  an  assistant  to  the 
librarian  at  the  State  Department  and 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  profession 
of  library  science.  Numerous  other  ex- 
amples could  be  cited. 

In  my  opinion,  the  lesson  is  clear. 
These  jobs  were  similar  to  the  types  of 
positions  that  would  be  developed  by  the 
Hometown  Youth  Corps.  Just  as  Wash- 
ington Action  for  Youth  met  a  real  need 
in  the  lives  of  1.100  Washington  young 
people  this  summer,  the  Hometown 
Youth  Corps  would  meet  a  real  need  in 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  others  from 
coast  to  coast. 

I  lift  my  voice  again  to  appeal  for  help 
for  these  young  people.  There  has  been 
considerable  criticism  of  our  young  peo- 
ple. Also,  there  was  a  high  rate  of  un- 
employment this  summer  among  our 
youth.  Unemployment  among  our  youth 
inevitably  produces  delinquency,  social 
problems,  and  other  trouble.  It  is  a  pat- 
tern that  cannot  be  avoided.  The  an- 
swer. It  seems  to  me,  for  this  country  is 
to  provide  gainful  work  for  young  people. 
Many  thousands  of  our  young  people 
will  be  cast  upon  the  dump,  so  to  speak, 
of  human  wreckage  if  our  Government 
and  the  country  remain  unconcerned 
about  their  welfare. 

The  other  day  Congress  passed  a  space 
program  bill  costing  $5,300  million,  60 
percent  of  which  Is  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  a  man  on  the  moon.  Yet  we  can- 
not get  a  bill  through  Congress  that  will 
put  a  young  man  to  work  In  a  forest,  so 
he  can  lead  a  wholesome  life  and  make 
a  contribution  to  himself,  his  family,  and 
his  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  do  a  great 
deal  more  on  the  earth  than  on  the 
moon.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  challenge  and  experience  of 
seeking  new  frontiers  on  the  moon. 
What  about  the  old  frontiers  back  home, 
where  young  people  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  work? 

They  will  work,  if  they  are  given  an 
opportunity.  However,  Congress  has 
been  derelict  in  providing  the  oppor- 
tunity that  our  young  people  Justly  de- 
serve. 

I  will  not  remain  silent  on  this  sub- 
ject until  something  is  done  about  it. 
The  Senate  has  met  its  responsibility  In 
terms  of  the  Youth  Employment  Act. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  earth  must  stop 
merely  because  the  Rules  Committee  of 
the  House  will  not  move.  There  is  a  Job 
that  needs  to  be  done. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  learn  of  the  out- 
standing success  achieved  in  Oregon  by 
a  special  summer  program  that  detailed 
200  boys  to  the  forests  near  Portland.    A 


similar  program  was  conducted  in  Bel- 
trami County  in  my  State  of  Minnesota. 
It  was  done  at  the  county  level.  A  simi- 
lar program  was  also  conducted  in  the 
neighboring  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Patterned  after  the  proposed  Youth 
Conservation  Corps,  the  Oregon  pro- 
gram put  these  boys  to  work  building 
forest  trails,  clearing  picnic  sites,  and 
building  camping  areas.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bur- 
gess, a  retired  forester,  supervised  the 
project  for  the  Metropolitan  Youth  Com- 
mission of  Multnomah  Coimty,  Oreg. 
Mr.  Burgess  said  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
project: 

The  whole  project  has  been  good,  not  only 
for  the  country  in  getting  work  done  at  the 
park,  but  also  for  the  boys  In  giving  them  a 
Job  to  do  and  paying  them  some  wage,  even 
if  a  small  one. 

These  programs  give  the  youth  of  our 
country  an  opportunity  to  perform  a  fine 
quality  of  work.  As  a  result  of  their  ex- 
perience there  has  come  about  a  con- 
structive change  in  the  habits  of  the 
young  men  who  work  on  these  projects. 
However,  in  my  advocacy  of  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps,  I  have  never  sug- 
gested that  the  enrollees  would  become 
highly  skilled  craftsmen  or  independent- 
ly wealthy  on  the  basis  of  their  YCC  ex- 
perience alone.  But  they  would  learn 
certain  basic  skills;  they  would  experi- 
ence the  discipline  of  work  and  accom- 
plishment; they  would  earn  a  small 
wage;  and  they  would  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  pursue  certain  academic 
subjects  while  participating  in  the 
scheduled  work  programs. 

It  Is  time  we  realized  that  many  young 
people — ^principally  school  dropouts — 
need  an  experience  such  as  this  to  re- 
store their  self-confidence  and  to  give 
them  the  motivation  to  resume  more 
formalized  academic  or  vocational  edu- 
cation. For  many  of  these  young  people, 
they  now  face  the  future  alone  and  with- 
out hope.  The  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  and  the  Hometown  Youth  Corps 
possess  the  potentisd  to  change  this  pic- 
ture, to  provide  an  opportunity  for  con- 
structive accomplishment  and  achieve- 
ment. 

I  suggest  that  Senators,  who  live  a 
rather  busy  life,  but  generally  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  visit  one  of  the 
great  cities  and  see  what  is  going  on. 
They  should  go  to  cities  of  250,000,  100,- 
000, 500,000,  or  a  million  or  more  popula- 
tion and  see  the  problems  that  exist  in 
those  cities  because  young  people  are 
unable  to  find  gainful  work.  It  Is  truly 
social  dynamite.  Until  we  solve  that 
problem — by  the  manpower  training  bill 
before  us,  the  Youth  Employment  Act, 
and  other  measures — we  shsJl  continue 
to  have  a  social  malignancy  that  will 
spread  throughout  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic structure. 

The  projects  to  which  I  have  referred, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  demonstrate 
the  workability  of  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  and  the  Hometown  Youth 
Corps. 

It  is  my  sincere  hoi>e  that  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  88th  Congress  will  not  ad- 
journ until  action  is  complete  on  the 
Youth  Employment  Act.    We  have  com- 


pleted action  on  It  In  this  body.  Let  us 
hope  the  House  will  soon  take  similar 
action.  The  Youth  Emplojmient  Act 
represents  sound  and  constructive  legis- 
lation. The  youth  of  America  deserve 
this  opportunity  without  further  delay. 

I  wish  we  could  get  many  people  In 
Congress  as  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems of  American  youth  as  they  are 
about  the  nuclear  bomb,  about  which  we 
know  little.  All  we  know  is  what  we  read 
about  and  are  told.  Most  of  them  have 
never  seen  one.  If  they  did  see  one,  they 
could  not  Identify  it.  However,  any 
Members  of  Congress  could  identify  a 
boy. 

Why  do  we  not  do  something  about  an 
area  in  human  life  and  human  expe- 
rience about  which  we  know  something, 
such  as  young  people?  Most  of  us  are 
parents.  EJveryone  of  us  knows  that 
there  are  diflBcult  days  in  bringing  up 
a  family.  Everyone  knows  that  there 
are  problems  which  are  almost  In- 
surmountable In  many  families,  and  that 
there  are  families  In  America  which  do 
not  have  the  means  to  provide  the  special 
training  that  Is  frequently  required  for 
young  people  to  gain  employment. 

There  is  before  the  Senate  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  a  certain 
amount  of  retraining.  The  Senate  has 
passed  a  youth  employment  bill,  which 
will  do  something  for  thousands  of 
young  people.  It  has  been  said  that  it 
will  not  do  enough.  If  we  tried  to  pass  a 
bill  which  would  deal  with  the  whole 
problem,  It  would  be  defeated  because,  it 
would  be  argued,  it  was  too  costly.  On 
the  one  hand  we  are  criticized  because 
It  does  not  do  enough. 

On  the  other  hand,  If  we  tried  to  solve 
the  problem  completely,  and  face  it  on 
the  basis  of  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  Senate  Chamber  would  be 
emptied  in  fear  and  trepidation  because 
of  the  cost  of  the  program. 

The  Senator  from  Aiinnesota  is  an  ad- 
vocate; he  is  not  an  apologist.  I  shall 
advocate  this  program  until  everyone  be- 
comes so  tired  of  hearing  about  It  that 
something  will  be  done  about  It.  There 
Is  no  excuse  whatever  In  the  United 
States,  which  has  a  gross  national  prod- 
uct approximating  $600  million,  for  fall- 
ing to  meet  the  urgent  problems  of  youth 
employment  and  youth  training.  If  we 
fail  to  meet  these  problems,  It  will  not 
make  any  difference  whether  we  reach 
the  moon  or  not.  It  will  not  make  much 
difference  whether  we  have  nuclear  weap- 
ons or  not.  We  shall  destroy  ourselves 
by  our  failure  to  attend  to  the  problems 
of  earth,  much  less  the  problems  we  shall 
face  when  we  get  to  the  moon. 

I  congratulate  those  public  servants 
responsible  for  organizing  this  crash 
summer  Job  program. 

In  particular,  the  Attorney  General  has 
taken  the  lead  In  developing  the  Job  op- 
portunities. Mr.  Jack  Goldberg  and  Mr. 
Rodney  Clurman,  of  Washington  Action 
for  Youth,  were  instrumental  in  making 
the  program  such  a  fine  success.  On  be- 
half of  the  Washington  community  and 
the  Nation,  they  deserve  our  sincere 
thanks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
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RscoKo  the  Waohlncton  Post's  report  on 
the  Washlncton  AeUon  for  Youth  sum- 
mer job  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Mou   Tham    1,100   Slum   TouNCsms    Skxn 

HKLrxD    BT    Tiar    Suvmks    Job    Pxockam 

( By  Mf  ■datrom ) 
For     more     Uum     1.100    of    Washington's 
youn«  people,  this  weekend  signals  the  end 
of   acmettaing   new    and    the    beginning    of 
something  old. 

The  something  new  wm  job  experiences 
provided  under  the  leadership  of  Washing- 
ton Action  for  Toutb.  WAT  wanted  to  give 
a  "shot  in  the  arm'  to  discouraged  slum 
children  alienated  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. 

WAY  did  juat  th»t— and  more  In  the 
words  of  WAT  BzecutlTS  Jack  R  Goldberg. 
the  young  people  "took  more  than  a  buck 
out  of  the  summer  job  program." 

Tor  many  of  them,  their  first  jobs  have 
made  them  decide  to  return  to  school 
Wednesday  Instead  of  Joining  the  army  of 
school  dropouts. 

As  the  young  people  approached  their  flnal 
pay  periods  last  waek.  WAT  asked  all  pri- 
vate and  GtoTemment  employers  to  ask  the 
Jobholders  what  school  thay  plan  to  attend 
thU  fall.  WAT  then  will  follow  up  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  youngsters  are.  In  fact, 
back  In  school. 

Should  there  be  SOOM  stumbling  block  to 
their  return — such  as  exclusion  by  school 
authorities  because  of  dUBcult  behavior  or 
learning  problem»^WAT  and  the  local  office 
of  the  n.S.  Employment  Service  will  attempt 
to  funnel  such  youth  Into  new  Job  training 
programs  that  will  get  underway  this  fall. 

But  It  now  appears  that  the  bulk  of  the 
young  people  do  Intend  to  go  back  to  school 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  directly  connected 
with  their  summer  Job*. 

WAT,  for  example,  asked  the  young  peo- 
ple to  detail  how  they  spent  their  summer 
pay.  More  often  than  not.  they  said  their 
pay  enabled  them  to  buy  school  clothing  and 
to  set  aside  funds  for  school  fees  to  make 
their  return  possible. 

Furthernkore.  niunerous  Job  supervisors 
lost  no  opportunity  to  stress  the  Importance 
of  schooling.  On*  youngster,  who  worked 
In  the  Municipal  Building  mallroom.  said 
of  his  supervisor: 

"We  always  say  good  morning  or  good 
afternoon  or,  you  know  •  •  •  (he)  talks  to 
you  for  a  little  while  and  asks  you  what  you 
are  doing  In  school  •  •  •  [and]  are  you  still 
going  back  to  school?** 

Asked  if  this  enoonraged  him  to  go  back 
to  school .  the  boy  said : 

Tea.  It  has  enoouragad  me  to  go  back  to 
school   •    •    •    [and]  to  go  to  college  if  I  can." 

la  a  few  Instance*,  the  decision  to  return 
to  school  was  triggered  by  a  bad  Job  expe- 
rience. One  boy  waa  equipped  to  do  nothing 
else  but  Janitorial  work  and  he  compIiUned 
about  the  "bad  pay,  the  poor  working  facili- 
ties, the  mean  ways  of  the  boss."  But  when 
asked  U  be  had  learned  anything  from  the 
Job,  he  said: 

"No,  I  haven't  •  •  •  [except]  one  thing 
To  go  to  school  and  study  and  learn  as  much 
as  I  can  In  the  different  fields  to  get  a  better 
job- 
But  most  of  th*  yoting  people  liked  their 
Jobs  while  recognising  the  need  for  addi- 
tional education. 

A  typical  racpona*  oame  from  a  young  girl 
who  worked  as  a  Utearlan  aaslstant  at  the 
State  Department.  She  said  her  Job  was 
Just  great,  that  there  was  nothing  she  dis- 
liked about  it.  that  ah*  had  learned  a  great 
deal  about  library  work,  foreign  countries. 
and  the  need  to  stay  In  school  and  get  your 
education  to  Increase  Job  skills. 


Just  as  enthusiastic  were  numerous  em- 
ployers of  the  young  people  One  office  man- 
ager for  a  US  Senator  rated  a  secretarial 
aid  as  perfect.  The  supervisor  of  an  office 
clerk  at  the  Naval  Medical  Center  said  that 
"I  wish  this  boy  had  been  ray  son.  " 

One  private  employer  asked  WAY  offlcl.ils 
If  they  had  used  any  special  screening  tech- 
niques because  the  young  people  were  so 
much  better  workers  than  beginning  em- 
ployees hired  by  the  company 

The  employer  couldn't  believe  11  when 
WAT  said  the  only  screening  methixl  used 
was  to  select  yoving  people  from  the  lowest 
Income  families  In  the  Cardoza  High  School 
area. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
summer  Job  program  goes  to  recreation  de- 
partment roving  leaders  who  met  regularly 
with    the    young    workers    to    counsel    them 

At  these  sessions,  all  types  of  on-the-job 
problems  and  solutions  were  discussed.  One 
boy,  for  example,  said  he  wished  he  could  do 
something  else  besides  cutting  grass  An- 
other boy  said  he  had  the  same  problem  but 
had  solved  it.  Asked  how  he  did  It.  he  re- 
plied: 

"I  worked  real  hard  on  the  grass-cutting 
Job  without  complaining  like  mo*t  of  the 
other  boys  did.  After  I  had  worked  good  for 
2  weeks  I  asked  the  boss  If  I  could  do  some 
other  Job  •  •  •  so  he  said  'Can  you  paint'" 
Now  I  am  painting  and  those  other  guys  are 
still  cutting  grass." 

EOVING  LEADERS  ACT 

When  the  young  pe<iple  didn't  do  well  on 
their  Jobs,  the  roving  leaders  Immediately 
took  steps  to  correct  the  situation 

In  one  Instance  at  a  naval  Installation, 
supervisors  had  recommended  that  two  boys 
be  fired  because  their  aggressive  behavior 
was  an  adverse  Influence  on  other  employees. 
The  two  boys  claimed  the  supervisors  were 
"riding  their  backs"  Individual  counseling 
sessions  didn't  change  the  boys'  attitude 

Consequently.     Roving    Leader    Daniel    L 
Lowry  arranged  a  meeting   between   the  su- 
pervisors and   all  of   the  young  people   who 
had  been  placed  at  the  Installation  by  WAY. 

During  this  meeting,  the  two  boys  ad- 
mitted that  their  supervisors  had  ample 
reason  to  flre  them  and  pledged  to  do  better 
The  change  In  their  attitude  came  after  one 
of  the  boys  asked  If  his  work  record  could  be 
read   by  Lowry 

ffLL    RECORD 

"His  record  cited  everything  go<>d  and  bad 
that  he  had  done  since  his  first  day  on  the 
Job,"  Lowry  said  He  was  really  shocked 
that  stich  an  accurate  record  had  beer,  kept  " 

•  I  explained  to  the  group  that  when  seek- 
ing employment  elsewhere  this  record  would 
be  made  available  to  the  perspective  em- 
ployer." Lowry  contlnvied  Tliey  then  and 
only  then  realized  the  lm|-«ortance  of  estab- 
lishing a  good  work  record    •    •    • 

"I  feel  that  because  of  this  particular  ses- 
sion every  boy  In  that  group  grew  a  little  and 
was  given  a  better  outlook  on  the  Importance 
of  attitudes  In  regard  to  work  situations 

"The  supervisors  got  a  chance  to  see  a 
little  about  what  Is  on  the  fellows'  minds  and 
wha.  makes  them  react  the  way  they  do  and 
they  too.  I  believe,  grew  alsfj   " 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  As  I  interpret  and 
assess  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  Is  it  correct  to 
say  that  he  would  want  the  Senate  and 
the  counti-y  to  realize  that  perhaps  it  is 
as  important  to  give  attention  to  the 
making  of  a  boy  into  a  man  as  it  Is  to 
place  a  man  upon  the  moon? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  hesitate  to  set 
priorities:   but  I  .should  .say  that  if  one 


were  to  discuss  this  question  with  his 
wife  or  with  his  mother,  the  persons 
who  are  closest  to  him,  the  ariswer  would 
most  likely  be  that  it  is  more  important 
to  try  to  have  a  good,  wholesome  com- 
mimity  in  America  than  it  Is  to  see 
whether  we  can  poke  around  in  the 
craters  of  the  moon. 

I  voted  for  the  space  program,  because 
I  believe  It  is  a  vital  part  of  scientific 
development.  But  to  return  to  what  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  said — 
and.  by  the  way.  he  has  been  very  active 
in  this  area — we  have  an  equal  responsi- 
bility to  ourselves  and  to  our  young 
people. 

Congress  refuses  to  do  something  for 
the  people  who  most  need  assistance. 
We  pass  laws  to  provide  investment  tax 
credits  for  business;  we  pass  laws  that 
deal  with  the  big  problems  of  corpora- 
tions, or  even  of  trade  unions.  But 
when  it  comes  to  doing  something  for 
the  old  people,  many  of  whom  are  help- 
less, we  hesitate;  we  see  more  reasons 
not  to  provide  assistance  than  there  are 
stars  in  the  heavens. 

When  it  comes  to  doing  something  for 
the  young  p>eople  and  for  our  schools, 
we  close  our  eyes  and  say,  "We  cannot 
do  that." 

We  ought  to  be  trying  to  solve  the 
problems  of  unemployment,  delinquency, 
and  narcotic  addiction — the  problem  of 
narcotic  addiction  being  one  that  is 
t; rowing  by  leaps  and  bounds  among  the 
young  people.  Congress  closes  its  eyes 
to  the  problem  of  narcotic  addiction. 
Instead,  we  concentrate  on  subversion. 
Yet  among  the  real  problems  in  this 
country  are  subversion,  perversion,  and 
narcotic  addiction  among  young  people. 
What  is  needed  is  a  reawakening  on 
the  part  of  Members  of  Congress  con- 
reininK  the  important  social  problems 
that  face  young  people  today,  and  also 
among  our  elderly  citizens. 

Mr.  RANIX3LPH.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  .speaks  persuasively  and 
cogently. 

Perhaps  most  Senators  were  in  their 
home  States  over  the  weekend.  I  was 
in  West  Virginia  for  5  days.  I  sensed 
there  a  surging  of  opposition  to  programs 
of  the  magnitude  on  which  we  are  now- 
voting  in  reference  to  space  exploration 
and  foreign  aid,  especially  foreign  aid 
programs  that  Are  not  more  carefully 
sjuided  to  those  within  the  various  coun- 
tries who  need  the  sissistance.  There  is 
a  general  feeling — at  least  among  the 
citizens  of  West  Virginia — that  somehow 
we  must  tighten  the  programs  which  are 
administered  in  an  effort  to  help  the 
uncommitted  peoples  of  the  earth. 

The  President  has  announced,  not 
onco,  but  several  times  within  the  past 
2  weeks,  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  the  capacity  to  brmg 
destruction,  devastation,  and  death 
within  60  minutes  to  300  million  persons 
The  frank  conviction  of  our  constituents 
raLses  a  most  Important  question:  Why, 
then,  continue  to  add  to  the  stockpile 
of  nuclear,  atomic,  and  other  types  of 
weaponry? 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  dlstln- 
pul.<ihed  Senator  from  Minnesota,  who 
articulates  these  problems  so  well,  the 
view   that  it  is  good  for  a  Senator  to  be 
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home  for  5  days  and  to  talk  with  people 
individually  and  in  small  groups,  rather 
than  to  maite  addresses  to  audiences  who 
must  listen  to  us.  I  have  learned  once 
more  of  the  concern  of  the  people — our 
constituents — about  expenditures  on  the 
far-flung  fronts  of  the  world  and  in  outer 
space,  while  too  little  action  is  taken  in 
Congress  to  meet  the  urgent,  immediate, 
imperative  problems  at  home. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  foimd  much  the 
.same  reaction.  If  Senators  do  not  learn 
when  they  are  home  for  5  days  what  the 
people  are  thinking  about,  they  may 
learn  to  think  at  home  for  a  long  time. 


CONSIDERATION  OP  PROPOSED 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  special  attention  of  the 
assistant  majority  leader  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey]. I  shall  not  make  a  definitive 
statement,  because  I  know  it  Is  not  the 
kind  of  subject  on  which  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  can  give  a  view  off  the 
top  of  his  head. 

My  question  relates  to  the  timing  for 
the  civil  rights  debate.  I  had  not  in- 
tended to  address  myself  to  that  subject 
today,  until  I  saw  the  confluence  of  a 
number  of  things:  First,  the  expression 
by  several  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
Members  of  the  House  about  the  march 
of  August  28  and  what  it  really  meant — 
and  it  meant  a  great  deal.  My  own 
view  is  that  it  set  the  mood  in  the  coun- 
try; it  gave  a  sense  of  urgency  to  the 
cause  for  civil  rights  legislation  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  exigencies  of  the 
time,  may  not  have  been  realized  before 
the  march  took  place. 

The  other  factor  is,  of  course,  the  new 
evidence  of  defiance  of  the  United  States 
by  Governor  Wallace,  of  Alabama,  this 
time  at  Tuskegee,  throwing  himself 
against  the  carrying  out  of  a  court  order 
by  posting  State  troopers  on  a  high 
school  campus,  which  the  New  York 
Times  quite  properly  calls  a  disgrace 
to  America,  which  we  take  pride  in  de- 
scribing as  a  government  of  law,  and 
not  of  men.  In  Alabama,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  it  seems  to  be  a  government 
of  one  man — the  man  being  Governor 
Wallace. 

The  third  factor  is  the  outbreak  of 
disorder,  such  as  the  shameful  outbreak 
at  Polcroft,  Pa.  in  an  area  of  the  North, 
with  respect  to  the  moving  by  a  Negro 
family  into  a  housing  development. 

I  have  felt  very  keenly — and  I  so  ex- 
pressed myself  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  August  19 — that  it  was  extremely 
desirable  and  important  to  transfer,  bo 
far  as  could  be  done,  the  debate  on  civil 
rights  from  the  streets  of  America  to  the 
Chambers  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate;  and  I  expressed 
the  belief  that  this  could  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  country  in  terms  of  tran- 
quillity and  the  feeling  of  citizens  that 
wp  were  moving  along  toward  action. 

In  addition,  I  have  the  parliamentary 
concern  that  if  civil  rights  legislation  is 
left  until  the  last,  until  the  end  of  No- 
vember or  December,  Senators  who  arc 
interested  will  stay,  but  Senators  who  are 
not  particularly  interested  will  leave; 
and  thus  the  opportunity  will  be  frittered 


away,  with  the  result  that  we  shall  have 
an  emasculated  bill  which  very  largely 
will  be  attributable  to  the  timing  of  its 
consideration. 

This  is  my  view.  I  state  at  once  that 
a  contrary  view  is  just  as  sincerely  held 
by  some  who,  in  my  view,  are  as  sincerely 
devoted  as  I  am  to  the  cause  of  the  en- 
actment of  civil  rights  legislation.  Cer- 
tainly, in  this  connection  I  do  not  claim 
for  myself  any  virtues  which  I  would  not 
attribute  to  others.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  call  attention  to  a  colloquy  I 
had  with  the  majority  leaders  on  August 
19,  in  which  I  asked  the  majority 
leader — and  this  appears  on  page  15258 
of  the  Congressional  Record — whether, 
when  the  public  accommodations  bill  was 
reported  by  the  Commerce  Committee, 
he  would  promptly  have  it  considered  by 
the  Senate.  He  then  said  no,  that  he 
could  not  give  that  assurance,  because 
his  idea — and  in  the  colloquy  he  de- 
veloped it^was  that  such  a  bill  reported 
from  the  Commerce  Committee  would 
be  utilized  as  on — and  I  use  his  word — 
"insurance";  and  he  said  that  a  civil 
rights  bill  was  unlikely  to  be  reported  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  that  his 
best  thought  about  the  way  to  handle 
this  matter  was  to  wait  for  a  bill  from 
the  other  body,  and  to  intercept  it  at  the 
door,  and  to  have  it  become  the  bill  upon 
which  we  would  work  our  will. 

Mr.  President,  that  view  runs  counter 
to  the  experience  we  had  with  civil  rights 
legislation  in  1957  and  in  1960,  in  the 
sense  that  we  started  our  debate  and  got 
into  the  subject  before  the  House  acted. 
The  House  action  was  a  kind  of  flnal  act 
in  the  drama  which  enabled  us  to  drive 
to  a  conclusion,  but  it  was  extremely  im- 
portant to  test  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  debate,  the  seriousness  of  a  fili- 
buster, and  so  forth,  by  starting  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  So  I  wish  to 
spread  this  question  on  the  Record.  Of 
course,  knowing  as  I  do  the  bona  fldes  of 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
I  do  not  ask  the  question  in  a  challeng- 
ing way,  and  I  do  not  ask  for  a  reply 
here  and  now.  I  realize  that  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader  probably  could  not 
give  it  to  me  now,  anyway. 

But  I  put  the  question  of  record:  Is 
It  not  right  to  ask  that  the  questicm  of 
timing  be  reconsidered,  in  view  of  what 
has  oocurred;  and  should  not  there  again 
be  a  review  of  what  I  consider  to  be,  and 
of  what  I  believe  others  consider  to  be, 
the  urgent  reasons  for  an  acceleration 
of  the  timing,  so  that,  at  the  very  least, 
the  civil  rights  bill  may  be  brought  up 
for  debate  promptly  upon  the  making 
of  the  report  by  the  first  committee 
which  is  likely  to  report  it — which  is 
the  Commerce  Committee  of  this  body, 
in  reporting  the  public  accommodations 
part  of  the  bUl. 

I  point  out  that — according  to  a  news 
report  on  the  ticker  today — the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  so  we  are  advised, 
reached  "general  agreement"  on  two  pro- 
posed changes  in  President  Kennedy's 
public  accommodations  bill,  but  put  off 
until  next  week  any  actual  voting.  Ob- 
viously this  committee  is  involved  in  this 
process,  for  its  bill  is  in  the  markup 
stage,  and  It  is  most  likely  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee  will  be  the  flrst  of  our 


committees  to  report  such  a  bill.  I  un- 
derstand that  in  the  other  t)ody  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  may  not  report  the 
omnibus  bill  quite  as  quickly  as  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  will  report  its 
bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  again  I  raise 
the  question,  and  hope  an  answer  may 
be  forthcoming  from  the  majority  lead- 
er as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  give  considera- 
tion to  it,  which  I  hope  will  be  promptly 
and  at  once.  Is  it  not  right  to  review 
again  the  timetable  which  the  majority 
leader  outlined,  which  is  based  upon  in- 
tercepting the  House  civil  rights  bill 
when  it  comes  over  here,  which  may 
not  be,  so  far  as  we  can  see  now,  until 
October,  or  perhaps  even  later — although 
I  hope  and  pray  that  may  not  be  the 
case.  Is  it  not  right  to  review  that  time- 
table, with  a  view  to  evaluating  most 
seriously  the  suggestion  which  I  made 
then,  and  which  I  repeat  now — namely, 
that  we  proceed,  in  the  national  interest, 
with  the  civil  rights  debate  as  soon  as 
the  Commerce  Committee  has  reported 
the  public  accommodations  bill? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair) .  E>oes  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  to  his  colleague? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  in  regard  to  the  sched- 
uUng  of  civil  rights  legislation.  The  his- 
tory of  previous  Congresses  shows  that  a 
program  of  putting  off  the  consideration 
of  civil  rights  until  it  is  one  of  the  last, 
if  not  the  last,  item  on  the  agenda,  has 
been  proved  to  be  a  program  of  tokenism. 
Members  of  Congress  begin  to  be  desirous 
of  leaving;  and  the  determmation  of 
many  to  face  up  to  the  problem — which 
exists  earlier  in  the  session — begins  to 
evaporate. 

There  is  every  expectation — we  must 
view  this  matter  realistically — that  there 
will  be  a  fllibuster  against  civil  rights, 
and  that  cloture  will  have  to  be  invoked. 
The  invoking  of  cloture  under  the  pres- 
ent rules  of  the  Senate  will  not  be  an 
easy  task  but  it  can  be  accomplished  if 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
favor  the  enactment  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation will  exhibit  to  the  same  degree  the 
determination  and  fortitude  which  has 
been  evidenced  by  Senators  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  enactment  of  civil  rights 
legislation. 

However,  if  the  leadership  postpones 
the  debate  and  gives  civil  rights  a  low 
priority  in  the  legislative  cjdendar  we 
shall  invite  difficulty  and  build  up  pres- 
sure for  compromising  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  proposed  legislation.  This 
would  be  a  regrettable  situation  under 
any  circumstances  but  particularly  so 
in  these  times  of  tension  and  crisis.  In- 
deed it  would  be  tragic  if  the  flnal  result 
of  our  efforts  were  to  be  the  passage  of 
a  bill  which  did  not  adequately  meet  the 
No.  1  domestic  problem  confronting  the 
Nation. 

Therefore,  I  join  my  colleague  in  urg- 
ing that  the  majority  leader  give  con- 
sideration to  bringing  this  matter  before 
us  as  soon  as  the  Commerce  Committee 
has  reported  its  bill.    I  understand  this 
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Committee  will  be  able  to  report  a  bill 
In  the  relatively  near  future.  There  Is 
no  reason  for  not  using  this  bill  as  the 
vehicle  for  the  eonalderatlon  of  this 
whole  subject  of  elTll  rights.  I  would 
strongly  urge  that  such  a  procedure  be 
followed,  rather  than  to  mark  time  and 
to  wait  until  we  receive  a  bill  from  the 
other  body.  Such  a  bill  may  or  may  not 
be  ade<i\aate,  but  great  pressures  would 
be  placed  upon  Senators  to  accept  that 
bill,  without  making  any  changes  what- 
ever, and  those  of  us  who  wish  to  have 
meaningful  civil  rights  legislation  en- 
acted will  be  told  that  we  must  not  tinker 
In  any  way  with  the  bill,  for  fear  that  to 
do  so  would  be  to  interfere  with  the 
eventual  enactment  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  per- 
formed a  service  in  keeping  at  this  ques- 
tion. In  order  that  we  may  have  a  mean- 
ingful, and  not  a  token,  civil  rights  meas- 
ure. As  a  result  of  our  work  in  this 
session.  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  a  meas- 
ure with  merely  the  label  of  'civil  rights." 
but  a  really  meaningful  law  to  advance 
the  cause  of  legal  opportunity  and  equal 
justice. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  my  colleague  for  joining  with 
me  in  respect  to  this  call  for  reevaluation 
of  the  timetable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Disgracing  America"  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times,  of  Sep- 
tember 3.  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DUNBAdNO  Amkkica 
Shame  and  Indignation  miut  be  the  reac- 
tion to  recent  events  allowing  the  disgrace- 
ful length*  to  which  ■ome  opponenta  of 
Negro  equality  In  this  country  wlU  go.  In 
Tuakegee,  Ala.,  armed  and  iteel-helmeted 
State  trooper«  acting  under  Oovernor  Wal- 
lace "■  orders  aurroonded  a  school  to  prevent 
the  admission,  required  by  Federal  court 
decree,  of  13  Negro  children:  the  school  board 
has  properly  defied  him.  leaving  the  situa- 
tion in  confuaUm.  In  Plaquemlne.  La.,  Sat- 
urday night — whan  no  court  prohibition 
against  demonatratkns  was  In  effect — 
mounted  State  troopers,  electric  catUe  prod- 
ders  In  hand,  roda  haadlong  Into  a  crowd  of 
Negro  demonatratori.  trampling  children 
In  the  process.  And  here  in  the  North.  In  a 
community  5  milM  from  Philadelphia,  a 
howUng  mob  ol  whites  rioted,  threw  rocks. 
and  Inflicted  property  damage  for  2  oonsecu- 
tlve  days  In  an  effort  to  stop  a  Negro  family 
from  moving  Into  a  houalng  development. 
But  In  this  last  caee,  happily,  the  forces  of 
law  and  order  ware  on  the  side  of  the  Negroes 
trying  to  ezerelM  their  legal  rlghu. 

We  know  that  in  eontrast  to  these  scattered 
Incidents,  many  csamplea  might  be  cited  of 
recent  orderly  provreea  by  Negroes.  In  co- 
operation with  whites,  toward  greater 
equality.  But  evary  case  In  which  force  and 
violence — or  the  threat  of  such  force  and 
violence— are  used  against  Negroes  seeking 
to  exercUe  tha  rights  ol  free  cltl»ns  in  a 
democracy  reprwsnts  a  sta'n  upon  America. 
It  U  also  a  potaatlal  danger,  for  violence  In- 
vites countervlolanee. 

Lees  t>ftn  A  week  ago  some  200,000  demon- 
strators, moet  of  tham  Negroes,  marched  to 
Washington  to  asarclas  their  constitutional 
rlgbu  of  petition.  Refuting  some  predic- 
tions of  unimaginable  violence,  it  was  a  law- 
abiding  and  Inaptaing  demonstration.     The 


example  of  restraint  and  respect  for  consti- 
tutional processes  contrasts  strongly  tnde«d 
with  the  spirit  shown  In  the  cases  clt«<l 
above  It  will  prevail  Anally  In  the  cause  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  replies  of 
the  majority  leader  on  the  question  of 
timing  made  m  the  colloquy  of  AuRust 
19  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  replies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows 

Mr.  MAWsnxLO.  No.  I  would  not  give  that 
assurance,  because  frankly,  that  bill  should 
be  used  as  Insurance 

I  would  not  like  to  bring  a.  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  see  It  amended  to  death 
I  would  rather  wait  for  a  bill  from  the  House 
which  Is  a  whole  bill  and.  IX  necessary,  meet 
It  at  the  door,  put  It  on  the  calendar,  and 
then  consider  the  whole  spectrum  rather  than 
a  part  of  It.  I  would  assume  that  a  bill 
passed  by  the  House  would  have  some  kind 
of  public  accommodations  proposal  In  It 
«  •  •  •  • 

Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  the  two  p^issi- 
bllltles,  the  leadership  must.  In  lu  Judg- 
ment, do  what  It  thinks  best  so  that  If  at 
all  possible  a  good  and  as  whole  a  civil  rights 
bill  as  possible,  rather  than  a  fragmentary 
portion,  can  be  brought  to  the  Senate  for 
consideration,   debate,   and  disposition 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  according  to  the  latest  press 
information,  the  Tuskegee  high  school  is 
still  closed  by  order  of  GJovemor  Wallace, 
notwithstanding  a  court  order,  and  not- 
withstanding the  demand  of  the  board 
of  education. 

Legislation  may  not  open  that  school. 
But  legislation  and  the  effort  to  obtain 
legislation  will  certainly  move  In  that  di- 
rection, as  one  of  the  sections  of  the  civil 
rights  package  of  the  President  would 
give  the  Attorney  General  the  right  to 
sue  in  school  desegregation  cases. 

If  Governor  Wallace  were  facing  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
as  he  may  still  be  facing  him  perhaps 
later  today  or  tomorrow,  we  might  have 
a  very  different  situation.  In  any  case, 
what  the  country  Is  going  through  de- 
mands more  urgent  action  than  is  now 
contemplated  in  the  Senate.  Without 
claiming  for  myself  a  virtue  which  others 
possess  in  at  least  as  high  a  degree  as  I 
do.  In  connection  with  an  interest  in  pro- 
posed civil  rights  leglslaUon.  I  only  lay 
before  Senators  these  new  develop- 
ments, which  in  my  view  dlcUte  a  re- 
evaluation  of  the  timetable  as  outlined 
by  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
recognize  the  deep  concern  that  the  two 
Senators  from  New  York  have  over  the 
problems  of  civil  rights  and  the  neces- 
sity for  effective  and  prompt  action.  I 
say  to  those  Senators  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  scheduling  proposed  legisla- 
tion rests  with  the  majority.  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  majority  leader  today  or 
for  the  policy  committee  of  the  major- 
ity, which  is  now  in  session.  But,  as  the 
assistant  majority  leader.  I  can  say  that 
the  Senate  will  take  up  the  President's 
civil  rights  program  In  full.  We  will 
not  engage  In  tokenism.  We  will  not 
be  a  part  of  any  action  that  fritters  away 
an  effective  program  or  that  seeks  to  pass 


an  emasculated  bill.  I  mention  the 
terms  ■fritter  away."  and  an  "emascu- 
lated bill"  and  "tokenism."  because  they 
were  used  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Certain  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  believe  that  the  best  way  to  obtain 
effective  civil  rights  legislation,  and  not 
merely  debate  civil  rights  legislation,  is 
U)  await  the  action  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  hsis  a  record  of  pro- 
ducing strong,  effective,  and  comprehen- 
sive civil  rights  programs.  When  that 
program  moves  to  this  body  after  House 
action,  it  should  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar immediately  by  Interceptinsj:  the 
House  bill,  or  it  might  be  sent  to  com- 
mittee with  a  date  certain  for  a  report 
back  to  the  Senate.  Precedent  has  been 
established  for  such  action. 

We  recognize  the  urgency  of  the  prob- 
lem. So  does  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion The  headlines  that  appear  In  to- 
day s  Issue  of  the  Washington  News  are 
•US.  TixKjps  Set  To  Force  Birmingham 
School  Integration." 

nie  Attorney  General  is  on  the  job. 
The  officials  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice are  on  the  job.  Court  orders  are 
being  obtained.  Court  orders  will  be  en- 
forced. The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  already  has  the  Supreme 
Court  decision.  He  Intends  to  see  that  it 
Is  enforced.  But  he  also  would  like  to 
see  the  local  authorities  bring  to  bear 
upon  these  problems  their  sense  of  good 
judgment  and  responsibility  with  respect 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  assure  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  when  civil  rights  legislation  is 
ready  to  be  acted  upon  in  this  body,  it 
will  be  acted  upon  with  determination. 

Senators  need  not  worry  about  any 
tokenism,  because  In  any  event,  we  shall 
not  get  away  until  Christmas.  Senators 
might  Just  as  well  plan  on  a  full  year  In 
the  Senate.  If  we  have  not  finished  the 
proposed  legislation  by  the  end  of  De- 
cember, it  will  be  taken  up  In  January. 
There  Is  no  doubt  about  this.  Other 
proposed  legislation  is  also  a  part  of  the 
civil  rights  program.  The  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  relates  to  the  training 
of  unskilled  people.  Many  of  the  un- 
skilled people  who  are  deeply  affected  are 
unskilled  American  Negro  citizens. 

The  bill  is  before  the  Senate.  But,  Mr. 
President,  for  the  Senate  to  hop,  skip, 
and  Jump  around  on  the  basic  civil  rights 
program  presented  by  the  President  title 
by  title  and  article  by  article  would  be 
to  Indulge  In  a  constant  battle  that  would 
last  for  months  and  produce  little.  If 
anything.  We  propose  to  take  up  the 
basic  civil  rights  program  exclusive  of  its 
educational  feature.  We  Intend  to  take 
It  up  at  one  time  and  fight  it  out  once 
and  for  all.  For  those  who  are  worried 
that  some  of  us  may  not  be  around  or 
will  lose  our  enthusiasm  for  the  program. 
I  suggest  that  we  can  lose  enthusiasm  in 
September  Just  as  well  as  in  December. 
Enthusiasm  Is  not  related  to  the  calen- 
dar. Enthusiasm  is  related  to  one's  per- 
sonality and  sense  of  conviction.  It 
surely  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  time 
that  we  might  bring  up  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  repeat  that  the  civil  rights  program 
will  be  acted  upon.    It  will  be  acted  upon 
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affirmatively  and  decisively  for  the  at- 
tainment of  comprehensive  legislation. 
There  wUl  be  no  backing  down  or  run- 
ning away.  If  need  be,  the  process  of 
physical  attrition  will  have  to  be  engaged 
in  in  this  body,  with  all-night  sessions. 
We  will  act. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  we  have  other 
things  to  do.  We  need  education  pro- 
grams. We  need  tax  legislation.  We 
need  legislation  for  the  training  of  work- 
ers. Those  items  are  all  a  part  of  the 
total  challenge  of  civil  rights.  We  can 
legislate  fair  emplo3rment  practices,  but 
if  there  are  no  Jobs,  there  is  little  to  be 
fair  about.  We  need  Jobs.  In  short,  a 
healthy  economy  is  essential  to  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity.    Make  no  mistake 

about  it. 

I  can  speak  only  for  myself  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  policy  committee  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  majority.  But  I  can  apeak. 
affirmatively  and  with  stnmg  advocacy 
and  conviction.  The  people  in  New 
York,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Colo- 
rado, or  any  other  State  whose  Senators 
may  momentarily  be  present  in  the 
Chamber  can  rest  assured  that  there  will 
be  legislation.  All  Senators  need  to  do 
is  to  be  present,  to  argue  for  it,  and  to 
vote  for  It.  They  should  stand  up  and 
be  counted.  This  Senator  intends  to  do 
just  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.     No  one  respects  more 
than  I  the  sincerity  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota;  and  that  also  goes  for  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  understand. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  only  wish  to  leave  two 
points  with  the  Senate  in  this  colloquy. 
First,  Just  as  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  majority  to  set  a  program,  so  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  minority,  if  it 
feels  keenly  about  it,  to  endeavor  to  ac- 
celerate that  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Exactly. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    That  is  our  duty,  as  it 
relates  to  the  duty  of  the  majority. 

Second,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  the  issue  of  enthusiasm, 
i-eal  as  it  may  be,  and  of  Senators  re- 
maining In  the  Chamber,  is  the  lesser  of 
the  Issues. 

I  hope  that  as  the  policy  committee  on 
the  majority  side  and  the  majority  lead- 
ership evaluate  this  question  they  will 
evaluate  it  substantively  with  respect  to 
public  tranquillity  and  public  order.  I 
am  deeply  concerned,  and  I  think  with 
great  justification,  based  upon  what  we 
see  almost  every  day.  in  developments  in 
this  field,  that  when  we  defer  debating 
civil  rights  on  the  Senate  floor,  we  defer 
it  at  the  peril  of  something  worse  hap- 
pening to  us  in  this  field  than  has  hap- 
pened so  far. 

It  is  our  duty,  in  the  minority,  as  we 
read  these  signs  in  the  sky,  to  do  our  ut- 
most to  accelerate  the  timetable  of  the 
majority. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  see  the  same 
.sii^ns  in  the  sky.  I  recognize  the  urgent 
of  the  situation.  But  I  also  recognize 
that  if  we  wish  to  pass  legislation  In 
this  body  we  must  face  the  realities  of 
the  political  situation  existing  In  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Congress. 


It  Is  the  considered  Judgment  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  the 
best  way  to  pass  a  civil  rights  program 
Is  first  to  permit  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  act,  to  pass  a  bill  and  send 
it  to  the  Senate — and  then  to  have  one 
battle  on  the  major  issues  of  the  com- 
prehensive civil  rights  program.  We 
can  take  it  up  in  the  Senate  and  stay 
here  and  fight  it  out.  We  will  fight  it 
out. 

I  venture  to  say  that  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  there  will  be  as  many  Senators 
standing  firm  as  on  the  other  side — 
or  even  more — and  I  hope  there  may  be 
as  many  on  the  other  side  as  on  this 
side.  It  must  not  be  a  partisan  matter. 
We  will  pass  civil  rights  legislation.  Let 
the  word  go  out. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  about 
this  legislation,  because  I  shall  be  present 
and  shall  exercise  leadership  in  this 
matter.  I  have  been  engaging  in  the 
civil  rights  struggle  ever  since  I  came 
Into  public  life.  I  intend  to  see  its  ful- 
fillment, its  achievement,  in  this  year — 
1963. 

If  it  can  be  done  in  September,  "hur- 
ray." If  it  can  be  done  in  October,  two 
"hurrays."  If  it  can  be  in  November, 
three  "hurrahs."  But  if  in  December, 
it  will  be  the  best  Christmas  present 
America  has  ever  had. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  rise  to  say  "halle- 
lujah." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor.   I  appreciate  his  spiritual  reference. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING 
ACT  OP  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1716)  to  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 

1962. 

panm.ECE  or  the  floor 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  additional 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  CMnmittee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  may  be 
accorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  debate  on  the  bill,  S.  1716,  to  amend 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Itr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  today 
morning  business  was  concluded  at  ap- 
proximately 15  minutes  after  12  o'clock. 
It  is  now  2:30.  During  the  ensuing  2 
hours  and  15  minutes  able  and  distin- 
guished Senators  with  unrivaled  oratory 
have  regaled  a  near-empty  Chamber 
wiUi  orations  and  speeches  on  matters  of 
great  Importance  having  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate. This  2  hours  and  15  minutes  non- 
gennane  and  irrelevant  lapse  I  think 
demonstrates  the  important  need  for 
changing  the  rules  of  the  Senate  so  that 
once  important  pr(Hx>sed  legislation 
comes  before  this  body  we  can  pursue  it 
until  it  Is  voted  on  one  way  or  another. 

I  was  about  to  proceed  to  discuss  the 
pending  bill,  S.  1716,  of  which  I  have  the 


honor  to  be  floor  manager,  but  I  have 
been  asked  by  the  able  minority  leader 
to  suggest  the  absence  at  a  quorum  in 
order  that  Senators  may  be  notified  that 
finally  the  Senate  is  about  to  get  down 
to  business. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  my  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  who 
is  in  charge  on  the  Republican  side 
temporarily,  has  requested  that  the  quo- 
rum call  be  allowed  to  proceed  a  little 
further. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  cannot  reserve  an  objection. 
He  must  object  or  refrain  from  objecting. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  plan  to  make  a  speech. 
I  doubt  very  much  that  Senators  will 
want  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me 
how  long  it  will  take? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  will  be  one  of  my 
briefer  ones. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  can- 
not debate  during  a  quorum  call. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  that 
the  order  for  the  quorvun  call  be  re- 
scinded? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


CONDITIONS  ON  TAIWAN 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  time- 
ly and  informative  article  in  the  current 
issue  of  Harper's  magazine,  the  former 
bureau  chief  of  the  United  Press  Inter- 
national in  Taiwan  has  disclosed  some 
pertinent  information  about  conditions 
on  that  island. 

I  recommend  this  article  by  Mr.  Albert 
Axelbank  to  everyone  who  has  any  inter- 
est at  all  in  the  American  foreign  aid 
program  and  in  VS.  policy  in  the  Par 
East.  It  is  entitled  "Chiang  Kai-shek's 
Silent  Enemies." 

Mr.  Axelbank  depicts  in  all  its  ugly 
ramifications  the  details  of  the  military 
dictatorship  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  over  the 
territory  and  the  people  of  Taiwan. 

How  many  Americans  are  aware,  for 
example,  that  Chiang's  remnant  Chinese 
ai-my  has  ruled  Taiwan  by  martial  law 
ever  since  it  arrived  in  1949? 

How  many  Americans  are  aware  that 
the  huge  military  aid  program  we  main- 
tain for  what  we  call  Free  China  also 
maintains  the  military  government  on 
Taiwan,  and  has  enabled  Chiang's  hand- 
picked  generals  to  play  the  dual  role  of 
military  commanders  and  top  officials  of 
the  Kuomintang  Party? 

How  many  Americans  know  that  their 
military  aid  program  enables  Chiang's 
soldiers  to  rig  and  control  elections? 

How  many  Americans  know  that,  while 
Taiwanese  make  up  about  75  percent  of 
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CliUnc's  Army.  TlrtuaUy  all  its  top  rank- 
ln(  olllcen  are  Qiineae.  that  ball  of  this 
annj  Is  staUooed  on  the  offshore  Islands 
of  Kuanoy  aad  Xatoi  as  much  to  keep 
thf»f>  men  awajr  from  home  as  for  any 
other  reason,  and  that  the  Taiwanese 
soldiers  on  Taiwan  Itself  are  not  issued 
live  ammunition? 

How  many  Americans  know  that  the 
very  country  of  Taiwan,  which  is  being 
touted  as  an  exhibit  of  the  usefulness  of 
our  forelfn  aid  procram,  had  a  literacy 
rate  of  80  percent  and  a  relatively  high 
rate  of  industrial  production  before  the 
Chinese  erer  arrired  and  before  our  aid 
program  got  underway? 

"Hiese  are  aome  of  the  points  covered 
by  Mr.  Axelbank.  I  am  Interested  In  his 
report  that  American  military  observers 
consider  our  military  aid  program  there 
to  have  been  worthwhile,  because 
ChianVs  armr.  nwry,  and  air  force  are 
eonsklered  to  be  etfeotlTe  fighting  \mlts. 

But  wtem  ttMir  mlcht  fight  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  much  interest  to  military 
obeervcra.  The  conrtorion  I  draw  from 
Mr.  AaeUwnk'8  aztleie  Is  that  the  demise 
of  C%lang  Kai-didc  Is  going  to  bring  a 
strucgle  for  power  on  the  Island  of  Tai- 
wan: that  the  military  dictatorship  we 
have  built  up  there  will  last  only  as  long 
as  it  can  maintain  Its  rule  by  force;  that 
when  the  present  generation  of  Chinese 
militarists  pamea  from  the  scene,  the 
people  of  Taiwan  may  well  realize  a 
modicum  of  self-rule;  and  that  when  that 
day  comes,  the  tTnlted  States  may  not  be 
wen  remembered  for  the  tyraiiny  we 
foisted  on  these  people. 

liCt  us  not  forget  that  the  native  For- 
mosans  never  had  a  word  to  say  about 
the  imposition  of  a  U.S.  puppet  over 
them,  which  we  have  maintained  these 
long  years. 

Mr.  GORE.  Bfr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OORX.  In  speaking  of  the  pos- 
sible pasBlng  of  the  ivesent  generation, 
wouki  the  Senator  from  Oregon  advise 
tbe  Senate  of  tbe  age  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  know  his  exact 
age.  but  I  know  he  Is  well  over  70. 

In  short,  we  shall  eventually  face  the 
same  mecter  In  Taiwan  that  we  are  now 
facing  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
always  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  against  going  Into  South  Vietnam. 
I  am  agahiat  staying  in.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, we  should  never  have  gone  in 
alone.  We  should  never  have  tried  to 
pick  up  the  failures  of  France  in  South 
Vietnam.  Unkes  other  free  nations  of 
the  world  wanted  to  go  in  with  us.  we 
should  never  have  gone  in.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  loss  of  American  blood  in  South 
Vietnam  cannot  be  tolerated  any  longer. 
We  had  better  have  a  showdown  with 
our  allies  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are 
billing  to  go  Into  South  Vietnam  with 
us.  If  they  are  not.  we  should  get  out. 
It  is  )ust  that  olear  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

I  ask  unanhumis  consent  to  have  the 
full  text  of  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  printed  In  the  Rxcokd  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors. 
as  follows: 

C7HIANO  KaI-«HKK'S   SnJDfT   ENKUIXfl 

(By  Albert  Axelbank) 
Behind  Uie  amMk  at  a  b«n«TOlent.  freedom- 
loTlng  Chinese  NaUonAlUt  Oownuiient  on 
FWmoees  there  exisU  todaj  an  unpopular. 
elite  party  dictatorship  that  rules  the  Island 
with  an  Iron  hand.  In  the  gulae  of  "MoblU- 
ration  for  counterattark  against  Communlat 
China,"  the  regime  of  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek  has  trampled  upon  basic  human 
rights  and  stifled  free  political  expression 
Under  tbe  cloak  of  "national  emergency."  it 
has  waged  a  campaign  of  pullce  terror. 

As  a  result.  Chiang's  Kuomlntang  (Nation- 
alist Party)  government  has  alienated  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Formosa's  native- 
born  citizens,  who  comprise  80  percent  of 
the  Island's  11  million  people. 

This  potentially  explosive  situation  has 
not,  unfortunately,  received  the  publicity  It 
deeervee  For  one  thing,  the  NaUonallsU' 
press  control  has  kept  from  the  public  eye 
many  of  the  excesaea  of  this  autocratic  re- 
gime. Paid  propagandists  have  also  painted 
a  distorted  Image  of  Formosa  as  a  democratic 
nation.  Meanwhile,  the  world  knows  little 
about  the  Formosans'  longing  for  Independ- 
ence, of  their  pent-up  hatred  for  the  Chiang 
government,  or  their  fear  to  speak  and  write 
what  they  really  think. 

From  late  1960  Ull  the  middle  of  l»«a  I 
was  the  bureau  manager  on  Formosa  for 
United  Press  InternaUonal  and  I  watched  a 
steady  flow  of  repressive  acu  directed  against 
the  population  by  the  NaUonallst  Govern- 
ment. I  traveled  widely  over  the  Island  and 
spoke  to  hundreds  of  Formosans,  Including 
city  mayors,  provincial  offlclals,  merchants, 
doctors,  soldiers,  teachers,  farmers,  and  pedl- 
cab  drlTers.  Usually  I  took  with  me  a  Jap- 
anese Interpreter  since  most  of  the  Formo- 
sans preferred  to  speak  Japanese  although  a 
few  had  received  degrees  at  American  unl- 
veralUee  and  spoke  fluent  English. 

Fonnosan  disenchantment  with  NaUonallst 
rule  dates  back  to  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
when  they  hoped  the  Island  would  be  given 
equality  with  the  other  Chlneee  provinces. 
Instead,  the  Chlneee  looked  upon  Formoaa 
as  a  conquered  territory.  Fifty  years  of 
harsh  Japanese  control-  from  1895  to  IMS- 
had  molded  the  lives  and  personalities  of 
Formosans  They  were  a  law-abiding  peace- 
able people,  about  half  of  whom  spent  their 
llTes  wading  knee-deep  In  rice  paddles.  They 
had  disliked  their  colonial  status  under  Ja- 
pan but  they  learned  they  could  put  their 
trust  In  Japanese  law.  Formosans  spoke 
Japanese  and  many  leading  citizens  had  re- 
ceived their  higher  education  in  Japan 

Formosans  also  spoke  South  Fuklen  dia- 
lects, far  different  from  the  present  ofBclal 
Mandarin  of  the  Nationalist  rec^me.  Al- 
though moat  of  their  ancestors  came  from 
China  In  the  15th  and  1 6th  centuries  AD, 
they  had  lost  much  of  their  Identlflcatlon 
with  the  Chinese  One  hundred  miles  of 
water  between  Formosa  and  China  had  In- 
sulated them  from  events  on  the  mainland, 
in  addition.  Chinese  control  of  Formosa — be- 
fore the  island  was  ceded  to  Japan  in  1896  as 
a  result  of  the  Slno-Japanese  War — had  never 
been  very  effective.  I  have  often  started  to 
address  a  group  of  Formosans  as  "You  Chi- 
nese •  •  •"  only  to  be  pointedly  told:  "We 
are  Taiwanese,  not  Chinese  "  (Taiwanese  Is 
the  Japanese  as  well  as  Chinese  name  for 
Formosans  )  There  Is,  incidentally,  very  lit- 
tle Intermarriage  today  between  malnland- 
er»— as  the  Chinese  are  called — and  For- 
mosans. Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  Formosan 
student  say  In  a  Journalism  class  "If  I  mar- 
ried a  Chinese  girl,  my  mother  would  lock  me 
out  of  her  house." 


A  arniEAT  into  bounty 
Formosa  was  handed  over  to  Chlxxa  under 
the  terms  of  the  Cairo  Declaration  of  1943 
(Signed  by  Roosevelt.  Churchill,  and  Chiang) . 
It  stated  that  "all  the  territories  Japan  has 
stolen  from  the  Chinese,  such  as  Manchuria, 
Formosa,  and  the  Pescadores,  shall  be  re- 
stored to  the  Republic  of  China."  When 
Japan  surrendered,  the  Generalissimos 
armies  took  control  of  Formosa.  (However, 
the  Island's  present  status  Is  III  deflned.  Is 
Formosa  Chinese  soil?  Both  Nationalist  and 
Communist  China  say  an  emphatic  "yes " 
But  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  of  1951  Is 
vague  on  this  point.  And  virtually  every 
American  statement  at>out  Formosa's  status 
since  the  Korean  war — when  the  V&.  7th 
Fleet  neutralized  the  Island—  has  been  am- 
biguous. It  appears  that  In  order  to  counter 
Pelplng's  rabid  claims  to  the  Island.  America 
and  Its  allies  have  pvirposely  left  the  door 
open  to  other  claims  that  Formosa  may  not 
be  Chinese  after  all.  If  this  Is  proved, 
perhaps  by  future  establishment  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Formosa,  then  Pelplng's  claims 
might  t>e  voided — at  least,  say  some  observers, 
to  the  satisfaction  uf  a  majority  of  the  United 
Nations.) 

When  Chiang's  forces  came  to  Formosa  at 
the  war's  end,  they  found  a  standard  of  living 
much  higher  than  they  knew  on  the  main- 
land: excellent  roads,  a  good  railway  system, 
and  numerous  well-constructed  buildings, 
many  of  which  hou.se  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment offices  today.  Tbe  Island  produced 
bountiful  crops  of  rice,  sugarcane,  pineapples, 
bananas,  cltrvis  fruits,  and  tea.  There  was 
also  a  good  Industrial  base  with  factories 
capable  of  manufacturing  such  things  as 
cement,  steel,  aluminum,  and  reflned  petro- 
leum. Moreover,  the  people's  literacy  rate  of 
about  80  percent  was,  after  Japan's,  the 
highest  in  Asia. 

Onto  this  richly  endowed  island  came  large 
numbers  of  carpetbaggers  as  well  as  corrupt 
and  ruthless  administrators  from  the  main- 
land who  exploited  Formosa  and  cruelly 
treated  Its  people.  Chinese  troops  pillaged. 
raped,  and  murdered  almost  at  will.  For- 
mosan rage  Anally  exploded  on  February  28, 
1947,  after  police  best  to  death  a  woman  who 
allegedly  sold  untaxed  cigarettes.  The  Inci- 
dent touched  off  Island  wide  demonstrations, 
the  people  demanded  governnnental  reforms 
To  quell  the  unrest.  Chinese  soldiers  wanton- 
ly shot  or  bayoneted  to  death  an  estimated 
10.000  Formosans. 

Because  the  Chinese  mainland  was  con- 
vulsed In  civil  war.  news  of  the  massacre^ 
reported  by  a  few  foreign  Journalists  on  the 
spot— received  lltUe  world  attention.  The 
Incident,  however,  has  become  engraved  upon 
the  memory  of  nearly  every  adult  Formosan 
They  refer  to  It  In  private  conversations  as 
the  "3  28  Incident." 

Two  years  later,  Chiang  suffered  a  head- 
long defeat  on  the  mainland  and  fled  with 
•«jme  2  million  Chinese  refugees  to  Formosa. 
Martial  law  was  declared— It's  still  In  effect 
today — and  many  provisions  of  the  Chinese 
Constitution  of  1947  were  brushed  aside  by 
Chiang's  handpicked  legislators  and  national 
assemblymen  during  the  time  of  the  Com- 
munist rebellion. 

The  Influx  of  so  many  refuj?ees  almost 
overnight  naturally  added  to  the  resentment 
of  the  Formosans.  Jobs  were  scarce,  food 
prices  soared,  and  ta.xes  were  boosted  to  help 
support  the  military  establishment  of  more 
than  half  a  million  men.  Chiang  might 
optimlsUcally  declare  that  exUtlng  hardahlps 
would  be  erased  as  soon  as  the  "counterat- 
tack "  was  launched  But  Formosans  believed 
they  were  being  tricked  Into  accepting  In- 
deflnltely  an  Inferior  status. 

They  were  right.  Today.  14  years  after 
Chiang  retreated  to  the  Island,  Formosans 
still  play  a  microscopic  role  in  national  af- 
lairs.     The   Chinese   have  Justified   this   In- 
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equity  by  insisting  that  their  Nationalist 
Government  represents  all  of  China,  not  Just 
Formosa.  They  have  accordingly  set  up  the 
full  apparatus  of  a  Chinese  National  OoTwn- 
ment  on  the  Island— frequently  OTerlapping 
the  local  and  provincial  governments — and 
they  have  staffed  It  chiefly  with  malnland- 
ers 

Thus.  In  the  1,500-man  National  Assem- 
bly—it  elects  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  amends  the  Constitution — there 
are  fewer  than  40  Formosans.  In  the  Legis- 
lative Yuan  (Parliament)  of  over  500  mem- 
bers, no  more  than  2  dozen  are  Formosans. 
There  Is  only  one  Formosan  in  the  Cabinet — 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  There  are  no 
Formoea-born  ambassadors.  And  In  the 
600,000-man  military  today — of  which  For- 
mosans provide  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
ground  troops — the  number  of  Formosan  of- 
ficers above  the  rank  of  colonel  can  be 
counted  on  both  hands  despite  the  exist- 
ence of  nearly  1,000  generals  and  admirals. 
In  many  jwllce  units,  such  as  the  Peace 
Preservation  Corps  of  the  Formosa  Gar- 
rison Command,  Formosans  are  almost  non- 
existent. 

Since  the  United  SUtes  gives  tacit  sup- 
port to  the  thesis  that  this  government 
legitimately  represents  China,  the  present 
situation  on  Formosa  Is  likely  to  persist  for 
some  time.  Nationalist  officials  have  also 
argued  that  Formosans  lack  people  quail- 
fled  for  top-level  Jobs  In  the  Government, 
whereas  many  of  the  malnlanders  are  well 
educated  and  thus  well  fitted  for  their  pres- 
ent posts.  Formosans  angrily  contest  the 
validity  of  this  argument. 

One  prominent  Formosan  told  me:  "If  the 
emerging  African  nations  can  provide  their 
own  leadership,  don't  you  think  that  we  can? 
Nearly  all  Formosans  can  read  and  write; 
thousands  have  political  and  administrative 
experience  of  20  years  or  more.  And  an  ever- 
growing number  are  university  graduates. 
The  NatlonallsU  know  that  If  they  did  per- 
mit equality  of  opportunity  It  would  mean 
their  eventual  doom,  since  the  Formosans  are 
the  vast  majority." 

Under  American  prodding  to  "brocuten  the 
base  "  of  the  Government,  the  Kuomlntang 
has  brought  some  Formosans  Into  the  Na- 
tional Government  as  well  as  the  ruling 
party.  But  many  Formosans  view  these 
handpicked  F^ormosans  with  contempt.  In 
fact,  they  have  coined  the  derogatory  term 
"half  mountain  people"  to  describe  them. 
This  means  they  are  only  "half"  Formosan. 
These  people  went  to  China  during  World 
War  II.  where  they  worked  for  the  CbUng 
government,  and  returned  to  Formosa  at  the 
war's  end  to  accept  Its  favors.  TTiese  are  the 
Formosans — virtually  all  of  them  Kuomln- 
tang members — whom  the  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment points  out  to  foreign  visitors. 

MILITARY     AND     PABTT     BKASS 

To  cement  his  rule  on  Formosa,  the  Gen- 
eralissimo has  made  effective  use  of  the  army 
and  the  secret  police  as  well  as  the  ruling 
Kuomlntang  Party. 

Now  75  years  old,  Chiang  has  entrusted  the 
control  of  the  secret  police  to  his  stocky. 
reticent,  eldest  son.  Gen.  Chiang  Chlng-kuo. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  young  Chiang  is 
sometimes  called  the  regime's  "hatchet 
man"  In  his  youth  he  attended  the  Soviet 
Military  and  Political  Institute.  Today,  at 
5'2,  he  has  his  hand  in  Just  about  every  Im- 
pt>rtant  organization  on  Formosa — from  the 
mass  Youth  Corps  to  the  Retired  Veterans' 
Organization. 

But  Chlng-kuo  la  best  known  because  of 
his  control  over  the  secret  and  public  police. 
On  an  Island  less  than  one-third  the  size  ol 
New  York  State,  there  are  these  known  poUce 
agencies:  Peace  Preservation  Police,  National 
Security  Police.  Foreign  Affairs  Polios,  Ulll- 
tary  Police,  Central  Intelligence  Police,  Spe- 
cial Affairs  Police,  In  addition  to  provincial 


and   other  local   police.     Their   chiefs   take 
orders  from  Chlng-kuo. 

Many  of  the  ranking  generals  In  Chiang's 
army  are  also  the  personal  appointees  of 
Chlng-kuo.  Almost  all  of  them  are  the 
trusted  Ueutenants  of  the  Generalissimo. 
For  example,  the  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
General  Staff  Is  Gen.  Peng  Meng-chl,  a  high 
Kuomlntang  ofBcial  as  well  as  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  President  Chiang,  Another 
key  general  Is  the  Generalissimo's  dapper 
youngest  son,  Chiang  Wego.  At  47,  he 
commands  the  army's  armored  corps  and 
frequently  participates  In  military  exercises 
for  the  benefit  of  visiting  American  military 
brass. 

Army  generals,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  fill 
many  of  the  ranking  positions  of  the  Kuo- 
mlntang. The  Generalissimo  Is,  of  course. 
the  director-general  of  the  party;  Vice 
President  Chen  Cheng  Is  the  deputy 
director-general  (he's  also  a  full  army  gen- 
eral); and  Chiang  Chlng-kuo  and  Peng 
Meng-chl,  both  full  generals,  are  members 
of  the  ruling  party's  powerful  central  com- 
mittee. The  Kuomlntang  has  been  the 
vehicle  of  power  for  Chiang  Kai-shek  for 
over  35  years. 

Because  the  top  Government  officials  from 
President  Chiang  on  down  are  mostly  rank- 
ing Kuomlntang  members.  It  Is  often  Im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  the  Govern- 
ment  and  the  ruling  party.  Also,  within 
the  party  are  various  offices  that  deal  with 
almost  every  facet  of  dally  life.  Including 
the  press,  public  security,  and  education. 
The  national  anthem  Is  actually  the  song  of 
the  Kuomlntang.  Formosans  are  bom- 
barded with  party  propaganda,  and  In  the 
schools  and  universities,  the  tenets  of  the 
Kuomlntang  are  required  study. 

However,  the  Formosans  are  most  bitter 
alsout  the  ruling  party's  fraudulent  election 
practices.  For  instance,  during  the  last 
local  elections  In  Kaohsiung  City,  100  citi- 
zens showed  up  at  a  polling  booth  only  to 
find  there  were  no  ballots  left;  hired  thugs 
had  stuffed  a  total  of  1.600  ballots  into  the 
box  and  used  up  all  the  printed  ballots. 

When  Henry  Yu-shu  Kao.  a  well-known 
Formosan  engineer,  beat  the  Kuomlntang 
candidate  for  mayor  of  Taipei  In  1954,  he 
surprised  nearly  everyone.  But  when  Kao 
ran  again,  on  an  Independent  ticket,  the 
election  was  rigged  against  him.  It  was  dis- 
covered for  instance  that  10,000  votes  for 
Kao  had  been  voided  because  the  ink  on 
them  had  smudged.  Nationalist  soldiers 
were  brought  into  the  city  to  vote  despite  a 
law  which  said  eligible  voters  had  to  live 
within  ttoe  city  for  at  least  6  months.  And 
neutral  observers  were  barred  from  watching 
the  ballot  counting.  Such  incidents  are 
common. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  ruling  party  tightly 
controls  the  Formosa  Provincial  Government, 
as  well  as  the  city  and  county  councils,  the 
mayors  and  magistrates.  And  under  the  pre- 
text of  "national  emergency"  the  National 
Government  has  stripped  from  the  people 
some  of  the  local  voting  rights  granted  them 
under  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution 
says  the  governor,  provincial  council,  and 
provincial  assembly  will  be  popularly  elected. 
But  Chiang  lilmself  has  appointed  every 
Formosa  governor — and  all  of  them  have  been 
malnlanders,  usually  army  generals.  Re- 
cently Chiang  chose  as  governor.  Gen. 
Huang  Chieh,  a  former  army  commander  In 
chief  who  Is  a  ranking  Kuomlntang  official. 
He  Is  also  the  former  chief  of  the  Formosa 
Garrison  Command,  an  organization  that  has 
put  fear  into  the  hearts  of  many  Formosans. 
The  Nationalist  Government  also  appoints 
the  provincial  council,  leaving  only  the  as- 
sembly to  be  elected  by  the  people.  Yet  any 
measures  the  assembly  adopts  may  be  deemed 
against  the  "national  Interest "  and  vetoed  by 
the  Judicial  Yuan  ^High  Court).  Although 
the  T7   assemblvmen    are   virtually    all    For- 


mosans, 54  Of  them  are  Kuomlntang  mem- 
bers. Nevertheless,  many  of  the  latter  have 
confessed  to  me  how  tightly  their  hands  are 
tied  "from  above."  One  well-known  as- 
semblyman, a  Kuomlntang  member,  once 
told  me  In  a  hushed  voice  as  we  sat  In  his 
office:  "We  are  all  puppets  and  the  Kuomln- 
tang ptais  the  strings."  For  him,  there  U 
only  one  solution  to  the  Island's  Ills:  the 
natural  deaths  of  all  the  present  old  guard 
of  the  party  and  Government.  "No  matter 
how  rigged  an  election,"  he  said,  "you  can't 
elect  dead  men." 

I  recall  one  Incident  in  the  latter  part  of 
1961  that  showed  the  "rubber  stamp"  liature 
of  the  provincial  assembly.  The  provincial 
budget  bill  was  up  for  passage  and  some  as- 
semblymen pointed  out  that  not  a  single 
figure  was  cited.  Speaker  Huang  Chao-chln, 
an  affable  clgar-chewlng  member  of  the 
Kuomlntang  with  a  master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Dlinols,  apologized:  "This  won't 
happen  again,  I  assure  you."  But  he  ex- 
plained that  the  National  Government 
wanted  the  bill  adopted  quickly  and  with  a 
minimum  of  debate.    It  was. 

A  Kuotnlntang-affiliated  maycx-  told  me 
the  military  "milked"  80  percent  of  his  city's 
budget.  He  said  he  had  hardly  any  authority 
In  his  own  city's  affairs.  "I'm  helpless,  I'm 
suffering,"  he  lamented. 

KKEPING    THE    OPPOSmON 

The  Government  wields  much  more  severe 
control  over  non-Kuomlntang  politicians. 
These  include  a  handful  of  Independents  as 
well  as  members  of  the  tiny  majority  par- 
ties— the  Young  China  and  the  Democratic 
Socialists.  They  are  known,  euphemistically, 
as  "the  opposition."  But  the  Nationalist 
Government  has  never  allowed  the  minority 
parties  to  grow  into  healthy  political  orga- 
nisms. While  they  have  been  torn  by  fac- 
tionalism and  lack  strong  leadership  many 
of  their  members  have  blamed  this  enfeeble- 
ment  on  the  Kuomlntang,  which  has  Infil- 
trated their  ranlu  so  that  they  don't  even 
know  many  of  their  fellow  members. 

The  Young  China  Party  was  formed  In 
Paris  by  a  group  of  Chinese  students  In  1923. 
while  the  Democratic  Socialists  were  orga- 
nized in  Shanghai  In  1946.  Each  seeks  a  lib- 
eral Interpretation  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  protection  of  human  rights;  the  Demo- 
cratic Socialists  also  want  to  see  China  be- 
come a  socialist  state.  Today,  each  has  an 
active  membership  of  around  300  (the  Kuo- 
mlntang claims  600,000),  most  of  whom  are 
mainland  Chinese.  To  keep  them  alive, 
though  Ineffectual,  the  Kuomlntang  has 
often  provided  each  with  antl-Communlst 
subsidies,  for  they  serve  as  window  dressing 
for  Nationalist  China's  democratic  facade. 

The  Government's  suppression  of  both  par- 
ties was  clearly  shown  In  January  1962.  when 
club-swlnglng  agents  of  the  Formosa  Garri- 
son Command  in  mufti,  broke  up  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Democratic  Socialist  Party. 
Police  agents  also  disrupted  an  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Young  China  Party.  Exas- 
perated, a  dooen  or  so  Democratic  Socialists 
proposed  that  "our  party  headquarters  be 
moved  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  up- 
hold the  Integrity  of  our  party." 

Non-Kuomlntang,  or  opposition  politi- 
cians, even  if  they  are  lucky  enough  to  l>e 
elected  provincial  assemblymen  or  city  coun- 
cllmen,  face  almost  dally  harassment  by  the 
p>ollce;  wires  may  be  tapped,  lettere  Inter- 
cepted, They  dare  not  associate  Intimately 
with  foreigners — particularly  Americans — 
for  fear  of  police  reprisals.  When  I  inter- 
viewed a  handful  of  Formosan  opposition 
leaders  last  year  in  Talchung,  central  For- 
mosa, the  caplUl  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. I  was  stunned  to  see  these  provincial 
assembljrmen  search  behind  the  ciu-talns  for 
hidden  microphones.  "Please  don't  mention 
our  names,"  they  begged,  "or  well  surely  be 
arrested."  (Later.  I  learned  that  police  ques- 
tioned at  least  two  of  them  after  I  left.) 
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Wb«a  X  vlaltod  tb*  hona  of  •  noted  Por- 
suMaa  oppoalUon  prorlnclal  mm mbiimiui.  h» 
tunMd  up  Um  TOliMM  of  hit  radio  "ao  Uuit 
polio*  wont  b«  aU*  to  tope-r«conl  our  con- 
v«natloa."  B*  (oM  at:  "I  sleep  wltn  two 
■ultcsMS  near  my  bad  every  nl^ht.  In  one 
b*c  I've  peeked  tlOavi  111  need  LT  poUc*  come 
to  arreet  me  &n4  I  have  time  to  eac&pe;  the 
otbar's  Ailed  with  aecne  penooal  Uem«  IX  the 
poUce  toe*  me  In  JAiL" 

Durln«  the  auimner  of  IMO.  at>out  70  Por- 
moean  political  end  busineae  leaders  plus  a 
few  malnlandet*  ehaltenged  tlie  Kuomlnt&ng 
by  announelnc  thf*lr  Intention  to  form  a  new 
political  party,  to  be  called  the  China  Demo- 
crate.  The  new  eppoaltlon  party,  said  Its 
laaders.  would  **bridy  the  gap  which  exists 
between  Pui ino—  ne  and  malnlanders."  Its 
platform  called  (or:  (1)  Tree  and  fair  elec- 
tiona  with  eupervMoo  of  balloting  by  neu- 
tral teams,  (3)  mera  opportunities  for  Por- 
mneans  at  the  h%her  levels  of  government 
aiMl  military.  (S)  tn»  speech  and  freedom  of 
the  preaa,  (4)  fieeduiu  to  engage  in  lawful 
pollUcal  activity,  (5)  freedom  from  arbitrary 
arreet.  (6)   lifting  of  the  martial  law. 

The  chief  leadara  were  some  of  the  Is- 
Isknd's  beat  known  political  personalities. 

There  waa  the  Vomiaaan  Henry  Tu-shu 
Kao.  the  urbane  ea-mayor  of  Taipei  who 
had  been  nisne§eff  of  the  Taipei  Chamber  of 
Commarca  and  waa  ona  of  this  most  popular 
men  on  the  *■'*»***  U  Wan-chu,  another 
Formoean,  waa  a  rttatlngiilshed.  Prench -edu- 
cated provincial  aaaeoablyman  as  well  as 
publisher  of  tha  newqpaper.  Kung  Lun  Pao 
For  many  yaara  h*  had  been  a  respected 
deputy  speaker  oC  the  aaaembly.  but  at  02. 
ha  waa  a  sick  maa.  suffering  from  gout  and 
dlabetea.  Another  key  man  was  magazine 
publiahar  Lai  Chan,  a  mainlander  who  bad 
formerly  been  a  mamber  of  the  Kuomlntang 
but  waa  eipeUad.  reputedly  because  of  his 
liberal  vlawa.  Bla  Ptae  China  PortnlghUy 
waa  outspokenly  erltleal  of  the  Nationalist 
Oovemmant. 

There  waa  aona  speculation  that  the  U  S 
State  Departmeat  conalderad  the  new  party 
movement  a  pnarthki  altarnatlva  to  the  pres- 
ent regime.  But  no  proof  of  this  exists.  In 
any  case,  one  private  American  organiza- 
tion— Aaia  FoundaUon — had  subaldlaed  Lei's 
magaalne.  and  tha  XJ3.  Information  Service 
In  Taipei  subacrtbed  to  more  than  100  copies. 
Afterward,  whan  Lai  waa  Imprlaoned  and 
tha  new  party  foundavad.  Amarlean  Kmbassy 
oOclala  privately  espreaaed  keen  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  Pormoaa  Oaniaon  Cojnmand  quickly 
pounced  upon  the  new  party.  On  Septem- 
ber 4.  1000,  Lai  Cban  waa  arreated  on  charges 
of  aedltion  and.  aatonlahingly.  harboring  a 
Oonununist  e«ent.  Simultaneously,  police 
snlaeil  all  of  tha  new  party's  documents.  At 
a  1-day  military  court-martial,  the  balding, 
scholarly  L<el  waa  mated  a  10- year  prison 
term. 

On  the  same  day  he  was  arrested,  a  court 
summons  was  aBrvert  against  Li  Wan-chu. 
charging  him  with  fraud  In  a  housing  con- 
atructloti  deal.  Henry  Kao  also  was  served 
(the  same  day)  with  three  summonses, 
eliarglag  him  with  malpractice  In  offlce  and 
burglary  while  mayor  of  Taipei  4  years  pre- 
viously. "With  thaae  charges."  Kao  said, 
"the  Oovarinant  haa  a  noose  around  my 
neck  which  It  can  tighten  whenever  it  wants 
to."  In  isea,  tha  poUce  accused  Kao's  physi- 
cian-wife  of  pavformlng  Ulagai  abortions. 
apparently  to  ^M*ny"*"  the  harassment  of 
Kao  and  hla  family. 

After  Lal'a  Imprlaoonksnt.  at  a  military  Jail 
outalde  of  Taipei,  many  Chinese  scholars  ap- 
pealed to  the  OaneraUaalmo  to  pardon  him 
but  to  no  avail.  A  mainland- born  writer 
namad  Hsu  I-ohua  visited  Lei  and  wrote  thia 
daacrlptlon  of  Lal'a  prlaon  life  for  the  Demo- 
cratic China  magaalna:  "His  cell  is  adjacent 

to   the   prison's   toUet   and    in   cummer   the 

stinking  smell  la  so  strong  as  to  make  breath- 


ing dlAcult.  What  Is  worse,  his  cell  Is  inces- 
santly Invaded  by  swarms  of  fllea  from  the 
neighboring  toilet.  In  fact.  Lei's  dally  exer- 
cise la  awatting  (Ilea. " 

During  1961  and  1043  the  NatlonalUt  Oov- 
ernnvsnt  continued  its  crackdown  ag&lnst  the 
China  Democratic  Party.  One  well-ltnown 
Ponnoaan  arreated  was  Su  Tung-chl.  an  out- 
spoken councilman  from  Tunlln.  central 
Pormoaa.  who  had  been  elected  four  times 
since  1045.  The  charges  against  him  ("plot- 
ting rebellious,  acta  against  the  Govern- 
ment") appeared  spurious;  his  arrest  was.  to 
many  observers,  an  obvious  reprisal  for  hla  re- 
cruiting activity.  Moreover.  Su  had  recently 
sponsored  a  strong  resolution  calling  for  a 
Presidential  pardon  of  Lei  Chen  It  was 
adopted  even  though  the  Tunlln  Council  Is 
dominated  by  Pormosan  Kuomlntang  mem- 
bers. Obviously,  the  Government  disliked  an 
opposition  leader  with  so  much  Influence 

Su's  wife,  the  mother  of  six  small  children. 
i^iiK^  was  arrested  for  the  fourth  time  In  90 
days.  She  was  charged  with  "failure  to  In- 
form the  police"  of  her  husband's  allegedly 
subversive  activities  Outraged  by  her  ar- 
rest, mainlander  Hsu  I-chun  protested 
aatalnst  the  Government's  "Infringement  on 
the  human  rights  of  this  poor,  helpless 
woman."  He  warned,  in  an  article  In  Demo- 
cratic China,  that  "the  people  will  not  for- 
ever stand  Idly  by  and  tolerate  such  uncon- 
stitutional practices  '  A  few  days  after  the 
article  appeared.  Hsu  was  kidnaped  by 
secret  police. 

I  revisited  Pormosa  for  a  few  days  In  July 
of  this  year  and  learned  that  Mrs.  Su  was 
still  in  Jail.  Hsu  was  being  held  Incom- 
municado at  a  camp  for  political  prisoners 

At  the  time  that  Su  and  his  wife  were 
arrested,  well-informed  sources  told  me  that 
hundreds  of  other  Pormosans  were  rounded 
up  by  police  because  of  their  connectlon.s 
with  the  new  party.  The  Pormosa  garrison 
command  admitted  to  me  that  80  Pormosans 
had  t)een  arrested  at  that  time  for  subver- 
sion. 

Coinciding  with  the  Government's  suppres- 
sion of  the  new  party  movement  was  sn 
assault  against  the  few  remaining  news- 
papers and  magaxlnes  that  were  not  strictly 
Kuomlntang-controlled.  Lei  Chen"s  Pree 
China  Portnlghtly  was  suspended  Indefi- 
nitely. Another  magazine,  the  Humanist 
Monthly,  was  ordered  suspended  for  12 
months  for  criticizing  what  It  called  the  Gov- 
ernment's political  harassment  of  the  new 
party  leaders.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  a 
court  sequestration  order  was  Issued  against 
Ll-Wanchu's  Kung  Lun  Pao.  charging  I.I 
with  mismanagement  of  the  paper.  Within 
a  few  months  the  paper  was  grabbed  up  by 
Kuomlntang  Interests.  It  was  the  sole  sur- 
viving independent  newspaper  owned  by  a 
Pormosan. 

I  am  often  asked  If  I  was  subject  to  cen- 
sorship by  the  Nationalist  Ooverrunent.  No, 
not  directly  But  the  constant  pressure 
which  the  Government  put  on  Chinese  na- 
tionals working  as  reporters  for  foreign  news- 
papers, news  agencies,  and  magazines  cer- 
tainly affected  their  news-gathering  abilities. 
Within  the  past  few  years  prominent  Chi- 
nese newsmen  who  work  fdr  two  large  foreign 
news  agencies  have  either  been  detained  by 
police  themselves  or  had  members  of  their 
family  arrested. 

r^o-sprarrT  DrvuCRED 

However  dishonorable  may  be  the  Na- 
tionalist Government's  political  record  on 
Pormosa.  the  Chiang  regime  must  nonethe- 
less be  credited  with  some  notable  economic 
achievements  Perhaps  the  most  striking? 
example  of  success  In  this  field  haa  been 
the  land-reform  program,  which  was  accom- 
plished with  the  help  of  American  advisers 
Even  violently  antl-Kuomlntang  Pormosans 
have  kind   words  to  say  about  It. 

In   1949   only   one-fjurth   of   all   Pormosiin 
fiU-mers   owned    their   own   l.md.      Many    had 


to  pay  rents  as  high  as  60  or  70  percent  of 
their  crop.  After  reforms,  these  rents  were 
cut  to  a  maximum  of  37.5  percent;  and  the 
number  of  owner-farmers  rose  from  about 
210.000  to  470,000  In  10  years. 

Agricultural  production  has  also  risen 
about  40  percent  In  the  past  10  years,  while 
Industrial  output  has  climbed  180  percent. 
An  accelerated  economic  development  plan, 
currently  underway,  alms  to  make  the  Island 
entirely  self-sufflclent  In  from  5  to  10  years 
But  a  rising  population,  land  scarcity,  and 
a  staggering  defense  burden  make  such  a 
goal  appear  unrealistic.  Moreover,  National- 
ist officials  disclosed  early  this  year  that  the 
Island  was  no  longer  self-sufficient  even  In 
staple  f(x>d. 

LT  land  reform  aided  the  farmers,  excessive 
Government  demands  In  the  form  of  taxes 
have  to  a  large  extent  negated  these  gains. 
At  the  end  of  1961,  for  Instance,  the  Govern- 
ment-controlled press  admitted  that  In- 
creased defense  taxes  on  the  farmer  had 
actually  lowered  his  standard  of  living  to 
almost  what   It  was   10  years  before. 

To  support  Chiang's  military  establish- 
ment, which  devours  over  80  percent  of  the 
Government's  budget,  the  United  States 
pumps  Into  the  Island  about  $120  million 
annually  In  loans,  grants,  and  food  sur- 
pluses— much  of  this  Is  listed  as  defense 
support — In  addition  to  about  $00  million 
a  year  as  strictly  military  aid  Since  1950. 
American  aid  to  Chiang  has  totaled  slightly 
more   than   $3   billion. 

Lost  year,  to  help  meet  Its  defense  costs, 
the  Government  levied  a  highly  unpopular 
30-percent  counterattack  surtax.  Por- 
mrjsans  were  Irked  not  only  because  the  tax 
hit  their  pocketbooka,  but  also  because  the 
tax  was  OK"d  by  the  Legislative  Yuan 
(which  passed  it  In  10  minutes)  where  the 
number  of  Pormosan  Members  Is  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

Despite  the  high  cost  of  American  aid  to 
Pormosa.  our  military  men  say  the  money  Is 
well  spent.  They  regard  the  Island  as  a 
vital  strategic  link  In  our  Par  Eastern  de- 
fense perimeter.  "They  also  rate  Chiang's 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Porce  as  very  effective 
fighting  units.  More  and  more,  however, 
they  are  voicing  apprehension  over  the  Is- 
land's future,  particularly  over  the  question 
of  who  will  succeed  the  Generalissimo  when 
he  dies;  and  what  will  happen  If  the  Por- 
mosans take  over.  (One  ranking  US.  naval 
officer  told  me:  "I  want  to  be  miles  away 
from  this  Island  when  Chiang  dies."') 

WHO  wnx  roLxow  chianct 
Chiang,  meanwhile,  shows  few  signs  that 
he  will  soon  step  down  from  his  pinnacle  of 
power.  Though  In  advanced  years  (hell  be 
76  on  October  31).  he  still  gives  Innumer- 
able audiences  to  visiting  dignitaries.  Por- 
elgn  guests  are  usually  Impressed  with  his 
benign  smile,  his  almost  cherubic  appear- 
ance With  him  at  these  receptions  are 
usually  his  wife.  Madame  Chiang,  or  other 
top,  Western-educated  officials,  who  Inter- 
pret for  him.  He  can.  however,  lose  his 
temper  If  things  don't  go  his  way.  And 
many  times,  he  scolds  his  Ministers  and 
other  high  officials  of  his  government  as  If 
they  were  errant  schoolboys. 

Speculation  about  Chiang's  successor  usu- 
ally centers  on  two  possibilities:  (1)  Vice 
President  Chen  Cheng  will  be  the  next  Na- 
tionalist President  (and  party  leader)  under 
the  Constitution.  But  Chen,  at  66.  Is  In 
frail  health.  Last  year  he  was  hospitalized 
for  almost  4  months  for  various  Internal 
dl8<irders  But  If  he  felt  strong  enough  to 
assume  Nationalist  leadership,  many  foreign 
observers  say  he  would  be  a  more  liberal 
ruler  than  Chiang.  (2)  Chiang's  son,  Chlng- 
kuo,  will  inherit  his  father's  mantle  of  power. 
I  believe  that  If  this  occurred.  Chlng-kuo 
would  prefer  to  remain  behind  the  scenes 
as  the  regime's  strong  man. 

Whether  Chen  or  Chlng-kuo  takes  over  the 
government  In  the  future.  It  Is  certain  that 
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he  will  falthfuUy  hold  aloft  the  banner  of 
counterattack  against  the  Chlneee  Com- 
munist regime.  Many  Katlonallat  olBcslala 
maintain  that  this  slogan  win  have  poal- 
tlve  meaning  so  long  a«  there  la  hoatiUty 
between  the  United  Statee  and  Ooaununlat 
China.  The  Nationallsta  reallae  they  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  Uunch  any  Invasion  by 
themselves;  but  war — or  the  threat  Of  war — 
nourishes  their  regime. 

Two  other  ixjasibllitles,  often  diacuaaed  in 
connection  with  the  future,  concern,  flrat 
a  deal  between  Taipei  and  Pelplng,  and,  aec- 
ond.  a  revolt  by  the  Pormosans.  Both  appear 
to  be  very  remote.  The  Nationallsta  and  the 
Communists  have  discredited  aU  talk  of  a 
deal.  Chiang  and  hla  fdllowera  are  trattora 
in  the  eyes  of  Pelplng.  But  such  a  poealblUty 
can  never  be  entirely  Ignored.  Doea  this 
mean  that  NatlonalUt  China  U  an  unreliable 
ally?  Only,  I  believe,  to  the  extent  that  It 
chooses  to  act  unilaterally,  without  consult- 
ing the  United  Statee.  However.  U.8.  mili- 
tary oonunanders  on  Pormoaa  are  confident 
this  won't  happen. 

If  Pormosans  were  to  stage  an  organized  re- 
bellion tomorrow.  It's  likely  that  It  would  be 
crushed.  Moat  Pormosans  believe  that  Chi- 
ang's police  agencies.  Including  the  military 
police,  can  effectively  control  tha  8  million 
Pormosans.  Today,  seven  or  more  Pormoeana 
cannot  gather  together  in  public — under  the 
martial  law— without  first  asking  police  per- 
mission. Nevertheless,  there  Is  some  fear  ex- 
pressed that  a  spontaneous  uprising,  such 
as  the  "2-28  Incident"  of  1047.  might  be 
touched  off  again.  Without  a  doubt,  police 
are  extremely  watchful  for  any  stirrlnga  of 
revolt.  This  seems  to  be  the  reason  that 
about  half  of  the  Pormosans  in  Chiang's 
army  are  stationed  on  the  offshore  Islands  of 
Quemoy  and  Matsu — far  enough  away  ao 
they  could  not  cause  any  trouble  on  Pormoaa. 
And  on  Formosa,  very  few  soldiers,  inciden- 
tally, are  given  live  ammunition. 

If  a  poll  were  taken  now  to  determine 
what  status  Pormosans  want  for  their  island. 
I  am  sure  that  at  least  a  two-thirds  majority 
would  favor  independence.  Of  course,  such 
a  poll  Is  Impossible  since  Just  the  mention 
of  the  words  ""Independence"  or  "self-deter- 
mination" on  Pormosa  is  taboo.  But  re- 
sponsible Pormosan  leaders,  both  Kuomln- 
tang and  opposition  members,  have  told  me 
that  more  than  00  percent  of  the  people  de- 
sire the  esUbllshment  of  an  Independent 
Pormosan  Republic — shunning  both  Com- 
munist and  NaUonalist  Chinese  ties. 

A  coNrcsioN  or  xxratTa 
Quite  vocal  on  this  subject  is  a  militant 
group  of  Pormosan  exiles  in  Japan  led  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Wen-1  Llao.  a  short,  energetic 
Pormosan  who  fled  the  Island  with  some 
compatriots  at  the  time  of  the  1847  maaaacre. 
Por  16  years  Llao  has  confidently  espoused 
the  cause  of  Pormosan  independence: 
"Formosa  for  the  Pormosans."  Most  of  his 
followers,  and  there  are  roughly  a  thotiaand 
of  them  In  Japan,  favor  continuation  of 
American  aid  to  Pormosa  and  close  relations 
with  the  United  States.  In  1865  a  group  of 
these  Pormosans  met  In  Tokyo  and  organleed 
a  Provisional  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Formosa  and  a  Provisional  Pormosan 
Conprrss.  and  they  elected  Liao  as  President. 
The  group  appears  to  have  numerous  sym- 
pathizers on  Pormosa,  but  It  Is  impossible 
to  E.TV  how  well  organized  this  underground 
Is.  The  press  frequently  reports  arrests  of 
svi-ntott>d  Llao  followers. 

The  Nationalist  Gtovernment,  which  con- 
siders Llao  a  traitor,  has  so  far  successfully 
pressured  the  U.S.  State  Department  Into 
withholding  a  visa  for  Llao,  who  has  several 
times  applied  for  one  at  the  American  Bm- 
b.Lssy  In  Tokyo.  If  he  gets  the  chance,  Liao, 
who  received  a  doctorate  In  chemical  engi- 
neering at  Ohio  State  University,  wants  to 
plead  his  cause  before  the  United  Nations 
and  the  American  public. 
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Ijqn^  Focmoeans,  who  assume  that  the  la- 
land's  political  complexion  will  remain  un- 
ehanged  for  the  next  IS  or  90  years,  foresee 
that  the  time  'will  come  when  younger  gen- 
eration Formoeans — and  malnlanders  who 
have  become  "Tormosanlzed" — will  live  in 
harmony  under  a  government  rvm  predomi- 
nantly by  Formoeana.  Other  Pormosans  are 
peealmistlc;  they  darkly  envision  eventual 
oontrol  over  the  Island  by  Communist 
China — ^unless  the  Island  is  soon  siloed  off 
Xrom  its  present  "Chinese"  connections. 

On  Pormosa  earlier  this  year,  I  listened  to 
a  well-known  Pormosan  passionately  give  his 
▼lews  on  America's  China  policy.  "When  the 
V3.  supports  Chiang  Kai-shek  It  Is  support- 
ing a  dying  regime,"  he  said,  adding,  "Chiang 
wants  to  lead  America  into  war  with  Red 
China.  That  is  the  only  way  he  will  ever  get 
back  to  the  mainland." 

I  agree  with  him.  And  I  believe  that  a 
growing  number  at  Americans  also  are  criti- 
cal of  our  aid  to  a  government  which  sup- 
presses the  people  and  claims  to  be  the 
"authentic"  representative  of  China.  More- 
over, this  policy  la  losing  us  many  friends 
amrmg  the  Pormoeana. 

Because  Washington  gives  strong  public 
backing  to  Chiang,  we  are  obliged  to  lead 
the  fight  in  blocking  Peking's  entry  Into  the 
United  Nations  although  It  appears  that  this 
stand  works  to  retard  a  solution  to  the 
Pormosa  impasse.  Obviously,  the  future  of 
Formoaa  Is  tied  closely  to  America's  China 
policy;  and  I  have  heard  a  number  of  Amer- 
ica's Par  Eastern  specialists  say  that  no 
changes  can  occur  In  U.S.  policy  toward 
Pormosa  until  there  Is  a  change  In  U.S.  pwlicy 
toward  Peking. 

The  United  States  cannot,  of  course,  offi- 
cially favor  self-determination  or  a  plebiscite 
while  the  Nationalist  Government  exists  In 
Its  present  form.  But  America  can  do  a 
number  of  things  on  Pormosa  to  ameliorate 
the  situation.  The  United  States  can  tell 
Chiang:  "Disband  your  secret  police;  permit 
antl-Oommunlst  opposition  parties  to  exist; 
allow  Impartial  supervision  of  elections;  end 
martial  law."  Our  Government  might  then 
assess  its  aid  program  to  Nationalist  China 
in  terms  of  how  well  these  objectives  are 
carried  out. 

In  the  past,  our  Ambassadors  to  National- 
ist China  have  not  tised  the  weight  o(  their 
office  to  encourage  such  reforms.  At  the 
same  time,  many  U.S.  Embassy  officials  in 
Taipei,  while  deploring  conditions  on  the  is- 
land, have  clung  to  the  argument  that  "We 
cant  Intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
sovereign  government." 

However,  experts  on  the  alms  and  the  poll- 
tics  ot  America's  foreign  aid  are  generally 
agreed  that  this  aid — If  accepted — should  be 
an  instrument  of  democracy,  not  a  subsidy 
for  repressive  dictatorship.  One  such  ex- 
pert Is  Dr.  Edwin  O.  Relschauer,  an  author- 
ity on  Asia  who  Is  the  present  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Japan.  In  his  book,  "Wanted:  An 
Asian  Policy,"  he  says  that  America  "should 
be  working  for  the  development  of  a  demo- 
cratic Pormosa  with  all  the  economic  and 
political  tools  at  our  disposal."  Formosa's 
future,  he  adds.  Is  a  problem  "on  which  we 
can  exert  considerable  pressure." 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  tell  Chiang 
Kai-shek  that  we  will  not  tolerate  his  blatant 
suppression  of  the  Pormosans.  The  least  we 
must  do  Is  Insist  that  the  Nationalists  wipe 
out.  right  now,  the  terror  on  the  Island  and 
allow  the  Pormosans  some  of  the  democratic 
freedoms  we  claim  to  uphold  and  defend. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  close  by  saying  that  a 
few  days  ago  the  President  of  the  United 
States  asked  those  opposed  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  to  specify  where  they  would 
cut  It.  For  several  weeks,  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  with  only  a  few  days 
when  a  speech  was  not  made  because  I 
was  away  on  ofiBclal  business  or  for  some 
other  reason  I  could  not  be  In  the  Senate, 


I  have  particularized  as  to  where  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  should  be  cut. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Prseident  and 
his  administrators  of  foreign  aid.  I  shall 
continue,  day  by  day,  to  particularize  as 
to  where  foreign  aid  can  be  cut.  To  the 
President  and  his  administrators  I  say : 
Slash  it  in  Taiwan.  Cut  it  in  Taiwan. 
In  my  Judgment  the  time  is  long  overdue 
for  drastically  reducing  military  aid  in 
Taiwan. 

Tomorrow  I  shall  give  the  President  my 
next  chapter  as  to  where  I  believe  his  for- 
eign aid  bill  can  be  cut 

I  will  not  vote  to  restore  the  cuts  of 
the  House  in  foreign  aid. 


THE  NUCLEAR  SHIP  "SAVANNAH" 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  in  the  past  I  spoke  about 
the  embarrassing  position  in  which  the 
JJB.  Qovemment  finds  itself  In  its  in- 
ability to  sail  the  nuclear  ship  Savannah 
on  the  high  seas. 

The  ship  cost  our  country  $80  million. 
It  is  the  pride  of  our  creative  ability.  It 
was  ready  to  sail  several  m.onths  ago. 
However,  because  of  a  dispute  among 
union  leaders  as  to  how  the  ship  was  to 
be  served  and  manned,  this  white  and 
glovt'ing  vessel  has  lain  dormsuit  in  US. 
ports. 

Yesterday  I  learned  that  the  labor 
leaders  still  are  locked  on  the  question  of 
who  shall  do  what  particular  type  of  work 
on  the  Savannah. 

According  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, the  Issue  has  been  settled  by  the 
awarding  of  a  general  agency  contract  for 
future  operations  of  the  Savannah  to  the 
American  Export  Lines.  The  contract 
was  awarded  July  15, 1963. 

Now  comes  the  startling  aspect  of  the 
present  situation.  The  ship  will  remain 
idle  for  another  8  or  9  months,  because  it 
is  necessary  to  undertake  a  retraining 
program  for  the  new  crew,  and  provide 
additional  Improvements. 

The  tralniiig  program  started  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  yesterday.  It  'will  extend  for 
12  weeks.  Three  separate  classes  will 
be  trained,  one  of  them  a  Government 
crew,  which  will  be  licensed  to  operate 
the  Savannah,  if  need  be.  The  Mari- 
time Administration  will  come  to  Con- 
gress and  ask  for  $1,600,000  to  train  the 
men  to  operate  the  Savannah.  The 
members  of  the  unions  and  the  leaders 
of  the  unions  who  are  in  dispute  about 
who  shall  do  what  type  of  work  on  the 
Savannah  were  trained  at  the  expense 
of  the  VS.  taxpayers.  Specific  training 
was  given  to  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  ship  lay  idle  in  port,  those 
men  knew  that  the  Government  did  not 
have  the  men  to  operate  the  vessel. 
They  knew  that  they  were  specifically 
trained  to  take  charge  of  It.  Knowing 
of  the  helpless  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment, they  stood  firm  and  refused  to 
work  unless  the  U.S.  Government  j^elded 
to  them. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  was  spent  In 
providing  specialized  training  to  the 
men  who  are  on  strike.  The  figures 
show  that  we  shall  have  to  spend  an- 
other $1,600,000  to  train  a  new  crew. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Commerce  Department 
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hare  taken  taoM  «(  the  situation  to  the 
extent  that  tlHT  fe*ve.  Hovrever,  I  re- 
fr«t  deeply  the  fact  that  for  1  year  the 
ship  hM  lain  Mte,  with  our  Gk>Temment 
helpteoB  to  sflBd  It  on  the  hivh  aeas. 

The  labor  tettian  and  the  men  who 
were  trained  fey  the  UJ3.  Oovemment 
ouffht  to  five  rMOgnltlon  to  the  embar- 
rassing poaittOQ  In  which  our  Oovem- 
ment finds  ItMlf.  SeK-reepect  ought  to 
compel  them  to  say,  "We  are  in  the 
wrong.  We  are  not  serving  our  Oov- 
emment prupaily.  We  wlU  go  back  to 
work  and  repay  our  beneficent  Oovem- 
ment for  the  BMOCy  it  spent  In  giving  us 
our  unique  tralnlnc" 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  abaence  of  aquorum. 

The  PRBBIDIWO  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roD. 

The  leglslatlTe  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
therolL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  a&k 
unanimoue  eonaent  that  the  order  for 
the  qiiorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBEaZXNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectkm,  it  la  ao  ordered. 


THE    MANPOWER 
AND      TRAINING 


AMENDMENT  OF 
DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF   1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  1716)  to  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1M2. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  tuni  to 
the  pending  busmess.  S  1716  It  is  a  lit- 
tle bill  on  a  big  Issue  The  bill  itself  is 
only  11  lines  long  It  continues  for  a 
third  year,  or  through  fiscal  1965,  which 
is  June  30  of  that  year,  the  provisions  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  li>62,  which  impoaes  the  entirt- 
cost  of  the  program  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  other  words.  It  waives  the 
provisions  in  the  original  bill,  for  1 
more  year,  which  would  require  50-per- 
cent matching  on  the  part  of  the  several 
States. 

In  determining  whether  to  pass  the 
bill,  the  Senate  is  really  deciding — I  hope 
today— to  continue  the  Manpower  Train- 
ing and  Development  Act.  However,  if 
the  extension  Is  not  passed,  I  think  I  can 


safely  say.  having  heard  all  the  testi- 
mony and  having  been  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Laboi 
and  Public  Welfare  which  reported  th( 
bill,  that  the  training  program  will  die 
It  will  die  through  apathy,  just  as  it  i.s 
getting  oCr  the  ground;  just  as  it  is  be- 
ginning to  retrain  in  employable  slcills 
at  the  rate  of  108.000  Americans  per 
annum,  i-etraining  them  in  ways  In  which 
they  will  get  Jobs.  Experience  to  date 
shows  that  70  percent  of  those  who  have 
completed  retraiiung  courses  will  get 
those  jobs 

The  program  is  at  piesent  operating 
m  all  50  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
Guam 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  a  table 
showing  the  numt>er  of  projects,  the 
number  of  trainees,  and  the  amount  of 
dollars  allocated  under  the  program  to 
each  of  the  several  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record 
as  follows: 
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TvBLE  B  ^Estiuuited  1965  training  and  aUowanee  payment  commitmenU  for  on-the-job  '  projects  approved  Av gust  1962  through 

June  SO,  196S 


state 


Kambar  of 
projects 


(■  ilifiiriiiil        

I  iniiK'i'lTut 

(.irt.rKUi.- 

I!.i«aii  ' --- 

lilin(>i«       

Kentuvky 

Muuio 

Mlihiif.ui 

.Minnt-sota 

Niviid.i.  - - 

New  llaiii|).^lilrp.. 

NfW  Jer«"y 

North  C'aroluin.— 

Niirth  Dttitota 

Oht<i    -- 

(»ri"j:i)n  • 

I'wuisylvuiila 

Tew    - 

Wejil  Vlncluia 

Wvi'iuuip    .    ..  -  -  - 
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4 

1 
1 
1 
2 
6 
1 

17 
7 
2 
3 
4 
2 
2 

11 
1 
1 
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30 
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Number  o( 
traJnw's 


IMS  oonunitinenta 
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oosls 


AJlowance 
pmymeuls 


lOMallowanoe 

payments  for 
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project* 
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s 

20 
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2ti0 

'28 

10 
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U2 
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34 

21 

•28 

tiO 

i.-a 

20 
50 
21 
16fi 
62 
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J.'UT.  254 


MS.  266 
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23,208 
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4,  512 
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oasoe 

7,3ti« 

1,702 
3*5,506 
in.  OM 
38,  gW 
10. 877 
14.  3'21 

7.  430 
10,406 
38.  4.'>y 

7,776 

41, 578 

1UM7 

186.237 

38,612 


t , 
3, 

90, 

1. 

3(i, 
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7, 

13. 

6, 

6. 

38, 

^ 

27, 

11. 

183, 
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1(17 
660 
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506 
3«8 
7(rJ 
.V)5 
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kU9 
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306 
459 
886 
078 
857 
309 
325 
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852 


743 

2,176 


Total  profp- am 
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$623,67* 


340 


3.472 
1,110 

460 
4,200 


6.500 
2.868 


890 
14,500 


2.928 

18,287 


1.S60 
6,000 


8,382 


Z3.20e 
10.077 

5,788 

847 

9a608 

7,368 

1,708 
36,505 
16,084 
88.899 
17.437 
17,179 

7,430 
10,406 
38.45« 

e.i3« 

47,  578 

11,857 

1<W,  237 

4^974 


1  1" 
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E.lhnntc.l  1903  commitmenU,  for  special  research,  f^P/rimcntal  and  demonstration  traimng  projects  approved 

thnnigh  June  30,  lifbcf 


August  196i 


state 


Ciili(<>riii..i ■ 

l)i.<trii't  of  folumbia.. 

ML^^Mirl --. 

New  York 

I'l  iiu.~ylvikuiu 


T.. til- 


Number  of 
proieots 


1963  ooiiiiiutuicnts 


Number  of ' 
trainees 
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25 
40 
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60 


670 


$101,992 

27,250 
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298,  545 

16,800 


458,587 
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Allowance 
payments 


1964  alio  wane* 

Iiayment?  for 

approved 

projects 


Total  propr.  m 
eost« 
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27,  2.S0 
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298,  546 
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-- 


$101,90^2 

27,  ^M 
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OTHER  PROJECTS 


State 


California 

Coiiin'c'lii'Ut 

KflrtiiRan..- 

N<w  York 

Nonh  I'lUxiUiia 

oM.i 

I'l'iiii  y Iv.inlrt — 

Tut.il.. 

Tctul  pr»>|5ram. 


Nimiber  of 

projects 


.Number  of 
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1963  oom- 
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000 
400 

■:o.  000 

60() 

.soo 

400 


$306,621 
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163,771 
2,000.000 
140,000 
45.7.V) 
151,576 


1964  com- 

mitiuent* 


Total 


$30.V«2l 
12*.  000 
163,771 

2,000.000 

140.000 

46,750 

151,  .S76 


Mr.  CLARK.  The  program  Is  Just  get- 
ting off  the  ground.  There  are  good  rea- 
sons why  that  is  the  case.  The  act  was 
passed  in  1962.  but  It  was  for  an  authori- 
zation only.  The  appropriation  was  not 
made  until  towaid  the  end  of  the  legis- 
lative session  last  year. 

As  is  customarily  the  case  with  new 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government,  a 
number  of  months  were  required  to  or- 
ganize the  program,  to  place  it  in  opera- 
tion, and  to  provide  the  necessary  co- 
ordination between  the  employment  of- 
fices in  the  52  jurisdictions,  the  local 
school  boards  in  the  areas  where  such 
boards  were  responsible  for  the  training 
programs,  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  Wash- 
ington, where  machinery  was  set  up  to 


enable  that  Department  adequately  to 
screen  the  training  programs  in  the  In- 
terest of  preventing  boondoggling  and 
aliminnHny  waste.  Therefore,  It  was  not 
until  the  siting  of  1963  that  the  program 
really  got  underway. 

During  that  period,  there  was  nothing 
to  show  for  the  program  in  the  several 
States.  During  that  period,  some  29 
legislatures  met.  From  everything  we 
have  learned  from  the  testimony  and  our 
contacts  with  the  State  employment 
agencies,  the  States  were  not  alerted  and 
were  not  aware  that  if  they  did  not  pro- 
vide money  for  meeting  the  Federal  pro- 
gram with  matching  grants,  the  Federal 
program  would  grind  to  a  halt  on  June  1 
of  next  year.  Twenty-nine  State  legisla- 
tures will  not  meet  In  1964,  for  they  meet 


only  on  a  biennial  basis.  Accordingly. 
those  States  will  have  no  opportunity. 
unless  special  sessions  of  their  legisla- 
tures are  called,  to  provide  the  matching 
grants  necessary  to  continue  the  program 
after  June  30  of  next  year. 

Accordingly,  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  held  hearings  to  de- 
termine whether  the  proposal  requiring 
State -matching  grants  should  be  post- 
poned for  1  year.  The  conclusion  was 
reached,  unanimously  in  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  by  a  vote  of  13  to  2  in  the  full 
committee,  that  It  was  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  not  to  kill  the  program  Just  as  It 
was  getting  off  the  ground.  Whether  or 
not  proposed  civil  rights  legislation  were 
to  be  brought  before  Congress,  I  would 
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strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this  man- 
power develoiMMnt  and  retraining  bill 
There  Is  every  reeaon  why  the  program 
should  be  contttmad  for  another  year.  In 
order  that  Its  full  benefits  and  the  Im- 
pact of  the  leemployment  which  it  gen- 
erates might  be  brought  home  to  the 
general  puUic. 

Nererthelen.  I  feel  compelled  to  note 
that  this  particular  bill  was  recom- 
mended in  the  President's  message  on 
civil  rights,  which  he  sent  to  Congress  on 
Jime  19.  1963.  I  quote  from  page  9  of 
that  message: 

Specifically.  I  now  propoae : 

(▲)  That  addlttPT^nl  funds  be  provided  to 
broaden  the  Baspowcr  development  and 
training  prograas,  and  that  the  act  be 
amended,  not  only  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion celling  and  to  postpone  the  effective 
daU  of  8tat*-aKatehlng  requirements,  but 
also  (In  keeplI^(  with  the  recommendations 
of  tbe  President's  Oonunlttce  on  Youth  Km- 
ployment)  to  lower  the  age  for  training  al- 
lowances from  19  to  10,  to  allocate  funds  for 
Uteracy  training,  and  to  permit  the  payment 
of  a  higher  proportion  of  the  program's 
training  allowances  to  out-of -school  youths, 
with  provliions  to  assure  that  no  one  drops 
out  of  school  to  take  advantage  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  first  part  of  the  Presidential  rec- 
ommendation, namely,  an  amendment  to 
the  act  to  increaae  the  authorization  cell- 
ing and  to  poe^xme  the  effective  date  of 
State-matching  requirements,  is  con- 
tained in  the  pending  bill,  S.  1716. 

A  few  mlnutea  ago.  I  sent  to  the  desk 
8.  1831,  a  bill  which  would  enact  the 
other  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  That  bill  Is  In  the  form 
of  a  report  submitted  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  That  bill 
also  cleared  the  committee  by  a  vote  of 
13  to  2;  but  it  is  only  the  relatively  nar- 
row amendment  to  the  act,  dealing  with 
waiving  State  pajmient  for  1  more  fis- 
cal year  and.  accordingly,  Increasing  the 
authorization  for  expenditures  under  the 
program,  to  take  up  the  slack  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  which  will  now  not  become 
available  at  the  State  level,  that  we  are 
dealing  with  today. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  said  rather 
fairly  states  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  Its 
impact,  and  why  it  seemed  to  the  very 
large  majority  of  the  appropriate  legis- 
lative committee  that  the  bill  should 
pass.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  questions 
bySenaUMTS. 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Souitor  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  By  what  amount  does 
the  amendmant  Increase  the  moneys 
available  to  finance  the  program? 

Mr.  CLARK.  By  $161  million,  which 
the  President  points  out  should  be 
charged  against  savings  made  in  other 
aspects  of  his  budget. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  many  State 
legislatures  met  in  1963,  but  failed  to 
pass  any  leeialation  implementing  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  law? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Twenty-five. 

Mr.  LAUSCHS.  How  many  State 
legislatures  passed  laws  indicating  that 


they  wanted  to  go  along  with  the  Pedersd 
Government? 

Mr.  CLARK.     Pour. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Did   the   four  SUte 
legislatures  which  passed  implementing 
legislation  make  any  appropriations  to 
finance  their  part  of  the  obligation? 
Mr.  CLARK.     Three  of  them  did. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Three,  or  two' 
Mr.  CLARK.     Three 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     So  only  three  of  the 
State  legislatures  which  met  in  1963  In- 
dicated by  their  action   that  they  sub- 
scribed to  this  Federal  program,  which 
this  year  will  cost  $322   million,  If  the 
bill  now  pending  before  us  is  enacted? 
Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  That  is  all  I  wish  to 
ask. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Mi  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Was  any  considera- 
tion given  by  the  committee  to  the  provi- 
sion of  a  system  of  loaiis  to  States  that 
have  not  seen  fit  to  cooperate  until  now, 
in  order  that  this  policy  of  Federal -State 
cooperation  in  the  program  might  be 
maintained? 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  matter  was  not 
considered  in  either  the  subcommittee  or 
the  full  committee.  But  having  heard 
that  an  amendment  along  those  lines  was 
contemplated  to  be  offered  on  the  floor, 
we  made  a  little  study,  and  discovered 
that  22  States,  including  the  State  of 
Georgia,  have  constitutional  limitations 
on  the  borrowing  of  money,  which  would 
make  it  Impossible  for  them  to  utilize 
such  loans. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  we  have  had 
that  issue  up  before.  A  number  of  other 
States  also  have  that  constitutional  in- 
hibition on  borrowing.  Nevertheless, 
from  time  to  time  advances  under  other 
programs  have  been  made  to  those 
States.  I  do  not  recall  all  of  them;  but 
that  provision  has  been  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Georgia  since  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  I  believe 
it  was  In  the  constitution  of  1795;  and 
all  the  constitutions  since  that  time  have 
included  It.  Nevertheless,  under  the 
RFC,  which  was  the  first  and  only  effort 
made  In  the  Hoover  administration  to 
combat  unemployment,  loans  were  made 
to  all  States,  including  those  which  had 
such  constitutional  Inhibitions.  The 
States  were  more  or  less  left  with  the 
responsibiUty  of  determining  whether 
the  loans  were  legal  and  valid.  Never- 
theless, such  grants  were  made  available 
to  the  States. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  can  only  add  that 
two  of  the  most  zealous  opponents  of 
this  bill,  the  able  Senator  from  Arizona 
and  the  able  Senator  from  Texas,  did 
not  propose  any  such  loans. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  not  heard 
them  suggested;  but  it  did  occur  to  me 
that  we  might  maintain  a  semblance  or 
a  figment  of  Federal-State  cooperation 
by  advancing  such  funds  to  the  States 
which  decided  to  borrow  them,  but  not 
pushing  them  on  States  which  did  not 


want    to   borrow    them   under    any   cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  would  require  the 
calling  of  special  sessions  of  State  legis- 
latures which  otherwise  would  not  meet 
until  next  year. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  if  that 
were  done,  they  could  pass  laws  author- 
izing legislation.  I  was  not  propOvSing 
that  that  be  done,  and  I  have  not  had 
occasion  to  examine  the  language  of 
those  old  acts:  but  I  know  it  was  true  in 
the  case  of  the  original  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  in  1931;  and  I  am 
sure  that  on  one  occasion  it  was  done  in 
connection  with  the  unemployment 
compensation  payments.  By  Federal 
law.  we  advanced  to  the  States  sums  in 
excess  of  what  they  were  able  to  match. 
I  have  forgotten  the  exact  conditions 
under  which  they  were  advanced;  but  it 
was  done,  and  it  was  a  token  of  good 
faith  and  trust  that  the  State  would 
carry  on  with  the  program. 

I  have  not  discussed  the  matter  witli 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona: 
I  did  not  know  he  had  brought  up  thai 
question. 

Mr.  CLARK.     He  did  not. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  After  hearing  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  explain  the 
bill,  it  ocurred  to  me,  that  that  might  be 
a  solution.  I  do  not  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment;  but  I  wondered  whether 
in  the  committee  there  had  been  any 
consideration  of  that  procedure.  Wc 
are  going  to  have  more  and  more  of 
these  programs  as  time  goes  on.  it  seems. 
Some  of  them  are  good;  some  of  them 
are  bad;  some  of  them  are  Indifferent. 
This  one  could  be  exceedingly  helpful. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  that  we  on  the  com- 
mittee would  not  have  looked  UE>on  that 
with  much  favor,  had  it  been  brought 
up — for  two  reasons:  First,  because  a 
good  many  of  us — including  myself — are 
acutely  aware  of  the  very  heavy  finan- 
cial obligations  under  which  all  of  the 
several  States  are  suffering  and  the  limi- 
tations on  their  taxing  power,  as  a  result 
of  the  taxes  which  have  been  stolen  or 
preempted  by  the  Federal  Government, 
if  one  may  say  so,  through  the  Federal 
income  tax. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes:  the  Government 
at  Washington  has  preempted  all  such 
revenues.  So  it  Is  very  dilHcult  for  the 
States  to  finance  any  new  programs. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Furthermore,  the  staff 
counsel  has  advised  me  that  in  some  in- 
stances it  would  be  necessary  for  special 
sessions  of  State  legislatures  to  submit 
referendums  to  the  people  before  any 
such  borrowing  could  be  authorized. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  have  one  other  ques- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
said  this  is  part  of  the  Presidents  civil 
rights  program.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
did  not  mean  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  program  would  be  confined  to 
those  whom  the  Census  Bureau  calls 
nonwhites.  A  white  person  would  not  be 
excluded,  would  he? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  Actually,  we  are 
fully  as  desirous  of  protecting  the  rights 
of  white  citizens,  as  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Georgia  thinks  some  of  us  are 
of  protecting  the  rights  of  Negro  citizens. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  hope  that  Is  true,  be- 
cause these  days  we  hear  a  good  deal 
about  discrimination  in  reverse,  and  I 
would  want  the  program  made  available 
to  all  citizens. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  identify 
the  three  States  whose  legislatures  have 
enacted  laws  providing  for  matching 
participation? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  four  States  whose 
legislatures  have  passed  enabling  legis- 
lation are  Connecticut,  Kansas.  Mon- 
tana, and  Tennessee.  The  three  States 
whose  legislatures  have  appropriated 
money  are  Montana,  Tennessee — which 
has  appropriated  $500,000— and  Con- 
necticut— which  has  appropriated 
$200,000. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  illustrates  a  point 
I  wish  to  make,  although  the  State  which 
I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent  is 
one  of  the  four  whose  legislatures  did 
pass  enabling  legislation  and  actually 
made  the  appropriations.  What  indica- 
tion does  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania have  that  other  States — particu- 
larly those  in  the  Appalachian  area, 
where  unemployment  is  quite  severe — 
will  follow  the  example  provided  by  Ten- 
nessee and  the  other  three  States  by  par- 
ticipating In  this  program,  if  this  bill  to 
extend  Its  availability  for  another  year 
is  passed? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  best  answer  I  can 
make  is  that  the  State  imemployment 
services  all  over  the  country  have  been 
deluging  us  with  telegrams  and  letters 
urging  us  to  continue  the  program  waiv- 
ing State  payments  for  another  year. 
It  is  true  that  their  enthusiasm  is  not 
visibly  shared  by  the  State  leglslatiu-es — 
for  reasons  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  can  guess  as 
well  as  I  can.  I  note  that  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee  there  are  presently  30  proj- 
ects underway,  retraining  769  Individ- 


uals, at  a  total  cost  of  $985,000,  which 
is  a  combination  of  training  costs  and 
training  allowances;  and  that  for  the 
coming  year,  1964,  the  pasrment  of  an- 
other $524,000  was  authorized,  but  has 
not  yet  been  made. 

Speaking  of  Appalachla,  I  turn  to  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  where  1,584  trainees 
are  being  trained  on  59  projects  at  a 
total  cost  of  $1.5  million. 

Alabama  has  30  projects,  with  1,569 
trainees,  at  a  total  cost  of  $774,000. 

Georgia  has  15  projects  with  385 
trainees,  at  a  total  cost  of  $688,000. 

West  Virginia  has  20  projects  with  449 
trainees,  at  a  total  cost  of  $480,000. 

Those  are  some  of  the  States  in 
Appalachla. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  noticed  a  most  encour- 
aging sentence  in  the  committee  report, 
which  I  now  have  difficulty  in  finding. 
The  sentence  states  the  percentage  of 
trainees  who  have  foimd  employment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
trainees  have  found  employment.  That 
was  the  testimony  given  to  the  subcom- 
mittee by  Program  Director  Seymour  L. 
Wolfbein. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  Illustrates  a  point 
which  I  beUeve  is  vital.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  ovu:  industrialized  economy  is 
rapidly  becoming  more  complex  and 
automated.  As  a  result,  greater  skills 
are  required  for  people  to  obtain  em- 
ployment in  industry.  Therefore,  I  con- 
gratulate the  leaders  of  my  State  for 
being  progressive  and  vigorous  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  program. 

If  Termesseans  wish  to  take  the  nar- 
row view  that  the  program  is  one  of 
which  only  four  States  have  taken  ad- 
vantage, Tennessee  being  one  of  them, 
and  ask  why  it  should  be  extended  to 
others,  I  point  out  that  unemployment 
is  a  national  problem.  The  problem  of 
training  unskilled  pe<vle  and  retraining 
people  whose  skills  are  no  longer  needed 
in  the  endeavor  in  which  they  have  pre- 
viously been  engaged  is  a  national  prob- 
lem. Therefore  I  Join  the  Senator  in 
the  hope  that  the  program  will  be  ex- 
tended for  another  year,  believing  that 
in  that  time  other  States  will  qualify 
and  will  participate. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  helpful  intervention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the  20  prin- 
cipal occupations  in  which  individuals 
have  received  training.  In  each  case 
500  or  more  trainees  have  been  trained. 
The  list  also  includes  the  total  number 
of  trainees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
IV.  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 

occupational  training,  leading  occupations, 

by   number   of    trainees    (500    trainees    or 

more),  June  30,  1963  > 

Trainees 
OccupaUon:  (to  nearest  10) 

1.  Machine  operator,  general 4,020 

2.  Clerk    typist 8.670 

3.  Auto  mechanic,  entry  or  specialist-  3. 650 

4.  Nuraeald 3,410 

5.  Sewing  machine  operator 3,270 

6.  Stenographer 2,960 

7.  Welder,    all 2,950 

8.  Licensed  practical  nurse 2,350 

9.  Electronics    assembler,    wlrer    sol- 

derer 1.880 

10.  Clerk  stenographer 1,760 

11.  Auto  body  repairman 1,400 

12.  Subassembler  I  (aircraft  manufac- 

turing)  1.300 

13.  Electronics,    mechanic   or    techni- 

cian    1.270 

14.  Boot   and   shoe    (cutter,   stitcher, 

sewer) 1.  260 

15.  Walter-waitress 1,140 

16.  Typist 1.080 

17.  Salesman 1,000 

18.  Draftsman 860 

19.  Cook 750 

20.  Secretary 610 

»  Provisional  data,  subject  to  final  review 
of  projects. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  showing 
the  characteristics  in  terms  of  family 
status,  age,  education,  number  of  years 
in  the  labor  force,  duration  of  imem- 
ployment, and  other  subjects,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


r.   CharacUriMirs  oj  trainees  enrolled  in  1,104  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Ad  training  projects  rumuUitive  June  196.S 


CharactoristU*  of  trainees 


Total 


Total  en rolWl.. 
Family  status— Total. 


ll(;iil  of  family  or  household. 

Dtlicr 

Not  reii«>rt*<l 


Ac.',  yo.iiw-  Total 


Ix'ss  tli.m  19.. 

IW  to.'l 

:2  to  34 

S.''  U)44 

4.'i  .villi  OVIT... 

.N'dt  rot>ort*><l. 


Kiliu;ttiiin,  KraiVs— Total. 


I.<^'4,s  than  S. 

«  to  ii..IIl. 


22,874 


22,074 


14,  SM 

8,183 

117 


22.674 


MU 

4.208 

10,179 

4.7ft4 

2,42fi 

77 


22.074 


1,780 
S.781 


Male     Female   Percent 


14.734 


14.734 


11,384 
3,323 

77 


14,734 


510 
2,684 
7,349 
2,797 
1,337 
U 


14.734 


640 
1,387 
4.686 


7,940 


7,940 


100.0 
100.0 


3,030 

4,870 
40 


63.7 
36.3 


7,940 


446 

1.S84 
2,830 
1.967 
1,088 
26 


7,940 


148 

893 

2.085 


100.0 


4.3 

18.0 
4.^.0 
21.1 
10.7 


100.0 


3.0 

7.7 

3ao 


Characteristics  of  trainees 


Education,  grades— Continued 

12 

More  than  12 

Not  reported 


Yoars  in  labor  force— Total. 


Less  than  3... 

3  to  9 

10  or  more 

Not  reporte<l . 


Duration  of  unemployment— Total. 


Less  than  5 

6  to  14 

15  to  26 

27  to  52 

More  than  62 

Not  reported 

Family  farmworker. 
Underemployed 


Total 


11.403 

2,006 

46 


Male 


Fern  alt- 


6,928 

1,182 

31 


■22, 674     14, 734 


4.846 

10,146 

7,401 

107 


22,674 


2,056 

6,686 

6,893 

100 


14,734 


5,272 

3,670 

6,923 

4,403 

3,766 

2,697 

2,643 

1,608 

3,986 

1,648 

181 

116 

61 

61 

843 

«S8 

4.475 

824 

15 


7,940 


2,786 

3,460 

1,508 

07 


7,940 


1,503 

1,620 

1,060 

1,035 

2,442 

66 

10 

906 


Percfnil 


.W.  4 
8. « 


100.0 


21.. "i 
45.1 
33.3 


100.0 


23.4 
26.3 
16.7 
11-8 
17.  7 


.3 
3.7 
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VI.   ChetracterUHft  »f  Manpovcrr  D<vtlopm>nt  and  Training  Act  trainee:^  enrolled  in  project"  hij  rare  and  aer.  cumulntxve,  Junr  f  7,  196S 


CharaetcvMIci  of  tntnaca 


TotaJ 


ToUl _ 

ilt>a<l  o(  houM 

OttKT 

Not  Kported 

Age.  yeafs. 

I,<-w  than  1» 

19  to  21.-- 

i!  to  H  

35  to  «  .- , 

a  ttoU  over .„„ 

Not  reported 

Eluration.  rrades: 

l^eM  thiin  8 

9  Co  i\V  "".'."" '.'.'.'..v.. 

12 

More  than  li 

Not  rp()ort««d 

Yean  in  labor  force: 

Uns  than  3 

3  to  9 

10  or  more....—.™. — 
Not  re(iorte<l --. 

Duration  of  onemploTiBrat: 

I,*ss  than  5 

Sto  14 

l^  to». 

77  to  52 

Mor*  than  5? 

Not  reported 

Kaniiiy  bk/mworker 

l'n<l*)rt»inpkiyed 


19,  sua 


400 
OMI 

IIM 

KIO 
7117 
71  »i 
IH5 
\M 
4U 

S75 
4KW 

SMO 

,  7H,S 

3;.' 

1^ 
.  7a> 
,  M7 

I4U 

(yjM 

140 
IVi 
343 
4|fi 

:>1H 

170 


TutAl  p«r«eat 

NoawUite  («roeut 

NeSTO  percent 

Uiita  not 

ol>tttiiio<l 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

6A  3 

M.  7 
21  0 

21.7 

M.7 

44  3 

19.5 

66.7 

43  3 

1,033 

7\t  0 

21  4 

70  0 

30  0 

19  7 

60  2 

30  8 

«21 

41  II 

V  U 

■••I   o 

31  5 

m  s 

l«»  i 

34  n 

M  0 

4i« 

m  1) 

34  0 

1«.S 

».3 

43  H 

l«i..S 

8tt  2 

43  8 

7 

5«i.6 

43.4 

16  5 

39  S 

«>  .'i 

11  .' 

4;t  M 

.7  0 

.19 

«i  5 

:r  s 

.•1  0 

4M  2 

«)  H 

IH.  N 

SI    1 

4».  9 

22:1 

TZ  7 

-•7  3 

•J«  » 

Vi.7 

41  3 

24  7 

5»  » 

41   .' 

4.'o 

Hi  1 

4«>  » 

IS  7 

M.9 

4.^  1 

1«  3 

ft7  2 

4  J  >« 

1W4 

.V>   I 

44  0 

s  « 

IVJ  « 

37  1 

7  2 

M  6 

35.4 

102 

Ml  n 

40  » 

an  0 

an  7 

21  0 

"7  « 

72  2 

3»  7 

23  5 

70,5 

74  .'> 

%yr, 

IK  4 

74  4 

Z5  f. 

U) 

7W  0 

Jl  0 

11   S 

m  H 

JO  2 

U.  (i 

75  6 

24    4 

i  1 

70  2 

■M.H 

^)  7 

!►<  « 

3S  2 

21   ' 

«,V7 

:«4  :« 

:V24 

•O  7 

sa.3 

aj  s 

4y  0 

MO 

IX  9 

S)  I 

4')  U 

4.S4 

'.>*  •.» 

41   S 

j«  « 

4'i  7 

Mi 

211.  1 

49.  S 

SO.  5 

97 

61   3 

«r7 

3S.7 
^7  3 

12  » 

24  "• 

>J  0 

.V  0 

6  '. 

100  0 

1 

.11  r. 

AH  4 

21  U 

MO 

firi  0 

2IM 

v.. « 

34-1 

ti  4 

,^7  H 

4."  2 

20.  ' 

58.1 

41  y 

472 

TH.  M 

it.  i 

M  6 

7.'  7 

27  3 

!fi.  0 

717 

27  3 

»4 

.'.1   5 

tH.  5 

JJ  3 

4ii  9 

W  1 

31.  8 

HO  s 

5!»  .'. 

8 

70  H 

30  0 

17  4 

.«.3 

41    7 

15.1 

M  5 

40  5 

175 

71  1 

W.» 

JO   1 

(u  b 

37   4 

18  S 

•  kI  J 

3«  .^ 

2".l 

71    ^ 

1           a*  .1 

23  2 

en  9 

37   1 

20  i> 

IKJ  7 

.«.  J 

I'lti 

Ml    ,{ 

M  7 

■A\  : 

MS 

43  3 

23  It 

^7   I 

42  '• 

lit 

J«  s 

W)  4 

•i^  3 

37.8 

62  2 

23.  .' 

3V  8 

liO  2 

2-i3 

fV<    t 

X^  R 

24  0 

ft?  7 

47  3 

21    4 

,\.J  <i 

47  0 

a> 

K2  5 
7i2 

17  5 
27  8 

IH  tf 

f!  4 

2  ', 

1.^  r. 

ino  n 

12 

*V  I 

.MI 

4H  9 

IS  ,^ 

«1  9 

48  I 

68 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  commendation  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  CluucI  for  his 
objective  presentation  of  the  facts  on 
this  Issue.  They  have  been  given  with- 
out color  and  with  complete  impartiality. 
I  am  errateful  to  him  for  it. 

Mr.  CLAEIK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  kind  words. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  listened  to  the  Informative  pres- 
entation, as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
correctly  characterized  It.  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Manjxswer 
and  Emplosrment  In  relation  to  the  pend- 
ing measure.  Senate  bill  1716.  The 
measure  is  sponsored  by  seven  Senators. 
As  Indicated  duarlng  the  opening  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  it 
was  reported  from  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  by  a  vote  of 
13  for  and  a  against.  As  has  been 
stated,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
defer  for  1  year  the  State  matching  re- 
quirements for  the  program  as  required 
by  present  law.  I  riiall  not  repeat  the 
names  of  the  four  States  which  have 
participated  hf  their  authorization  of 
matching  funds,  as  required  under  the 
original  act.  for  the  year  1965.  There 
has  been  informal  Indication  that  there 
will  be  opposition  to  the  measure  from 
those  who  hare  referred  to  the  condi- 
tion which  they  characterize  as  "foot 
dragging  and  general  apathy"  toward  the 
progrtun  on  the  part  of  the  States. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  reality 
than  to  ascribe  a  general  condition  of 
apathy  toward  this  program.  I  refer  to 
the  testimony  of  Secretary  of  Labor  W. 
Willard  Wirts  when  he  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee  which  is  ably  presided 


over  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Wirtz  said: 

We  have  received  not  a  single  •  •  •  nega- 
tive reaction  from  any  State,  and  we  have 
received  positive  reactions  from  almoet  all  of 
them,  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  prf)gram 

We  desire  to  be  fair  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  measure.  Therefore,  it  is 
important  for  those  of  us  who  believe 
strongly  in  the  pending  legislation  to 
point  out  that  the  failure  of  the  States 
to  authorize  matching  funds  is  not  a 
direct  or  implied  criticism  of  the  worth 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  It  is  an  illustration  of 
the  inherent  lag  between  Uie  develop- 
ment of  a  relatively  novel  and  higlily 
constructive  program  at  the  Federal 
level  and  its  implementation  at  the 
State  level. 

Twenty-nine  of  the  State  legislatures 
meet  biennially  in  the  odd  numbered 
years.  As  has  been  stated.  25  of  Uie 
State  legislatures  which  met  in  1963 
took  no  action  toward  authorizing 
matching  funds  for  the  continuance  of 
this  program.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  this 
failuie  to  act  at  that  time  did  not 
constitute  a  rejection  or  opposition  to 
the  program. 

I  remind  Senators  that  the  budgets 
of  the  States  were  developed  in  late  1962. 
At  that  time  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  program  was  in 
its  early  stages.  As  I  know  the  able 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore  1 
recognizes,  although  his  State  showed 
an  alacrity  which  I  commend,  it  was  a 
relatively  untried  program  as  well  as  a 
novel  program.  It  was  inadequately 
understood  by  many  of  the  members  of 
State  legislative  txxlies. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  v.\U  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield  to  my  friend 


Mr  GORE.  For  whatever  benefit  it 
may  be,  I  cite  to  the  Senator  the  fact 
tliat  the.se  training  programs  are  being 
sought  by  many  communities  in  my 
State.  In  the  past  week  I  read  of  a 
county  court  which  met  and  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
tiie  location  of  one  of  the  training 
schools  there.  As  I  said  earlier,  the 
complexity  of  industry,  developing  as  it 
is,  makes  it  necessary  for  people  to  at- 
tain technical  skills  in  order  to  be  gain- 
fully employed. 

Mr,  RANDOLPH  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  states  the  problem  accurately 
and  concisely.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  page 
from  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette, 
published  this  morning  in  our  State 
capital  city. 

Skilled  miners  in  liigh  demand." 
reads  the  five  column  headline.  Diffi- 
cult to  open  nev^'  mines." 

As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr, 
Ci.ARK  1  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
!  Mr.  Gore  1  know,  coal  mining  is  no  long- 
er an  industry  in  which  sheer  manpower 
IS  required,  as  it  once  was.  It  is  now 
mining  by  manpower  with  the  assistance 
of  machines.  When  a  cutting  machine 
knifes  into  a  mountainside.  100  workers 
who  were  gainfully  employed  are  dis- 
placed. Yet,  in  the  mining  industry  it- 
self, as  the  article  by  the  business  editor 
of  the  Gazette,  Geor^'e  Lawless,  states: 

Competition  for  skilled  coal  miners  Is  rag- 
ing In  \\est  Virginia,  And  the  Industry  bat- 
tle for  certain  sicUls  promises  to  get  more 
fierce  In  the  years  ahead. 

At  the  .same  time,  the  Nation's  le.idlng  <-Oh1 
prcxlucer  clalma  more  than  20.000  unem- 
ployed miners  — most  of  whom  don't  possess 
these  needed  skills. 

I  read  further: 

As  a  result  of  automation  and  Increasing 
mine  mechanization,  the  State's  mine  work 
force  shrank  from  a  high  of  120,000  in  1947 
to  less  than  40,000  today. 
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Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  There  is  unemplosnnent 
of  more  than  100,000  in  this  specific  in- 
dustry? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  A  decrease  in  the 
mine  work  force  from  120.000  in  1947  to 
1<  ss  than  40,000  today. 

Mr  GORE.  Is  it  not  a  choice  of  at- 
tempting to  retrain  as  many  of  those 
workers  a.s  possible  or  of  letting  them 
face  the  dim  prospects  of  marginal  un- 
employment and  p>erhaps  subsistence  on 
a  dole? 

M  r ,  RA NEKDLPH .  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct,    I  read  further  from  the  article: 

with  the  pushbutton  mining  came  an  in- 
rreaslng  demand  for  skilled  men,  principally 
electricians  and  maintenance  workers. 

The  article  also  says: 

We've  been  bringing  In  graduate  engineers 
and  taking  some  of  our  better  looking  young- 
er people  to  put  In  training  programs.  Ulti- 
mately they  will  be  qualified. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, to  which  these  references  have  been 
made  and  about  which  the  colloquy  has 
ensued,  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DiFTict'LT    To    Open    New    Minks:    Skillxd 

Miners  in  High  Demand 

(By  George  Lawless) 

Competition  for  skilled  coal  miners  Is 
raging  In  West  Virginia.  And  the  industry 
battle  for  certain  skills  promises  to  get  more 
fierce  In  the  years  ahead. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Nation's  leading  coal 
producer  claims  more  than  20.000  unem- 
ployed miners — most  of  whom  don't  possess 
these  needed  skills. 

Tills  Job  paradox  was  pointed  out  last 
week  by  former  Gov.  CecU  Underwood,  a  vice 
president  of  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.  He  told 
members  of  the  West  'Virginia  Chamber  ot 
Commerce:  "There  Is  a  shortage  of  skilled 
workers  which  makes  It  dlfflcult  to  open 
new   mines." 

As  a  result  of  automation  and  Increasing 
mine  mechanization,  the  State's  mine  work 
force  shrank  from  a  hlgb  of  120.000  in  1947 
to  l^ss  than  40,000  today.  But  with  the 
pushbutton  mining  came  an  Increasing  de- 
mand for  skilled  men,  principally  electricians 
and  maintenance  workers. 

"Tlie  potential  for  hiring  is  not  good,"  says 
Melvin  Trlola,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Logan  Coal  Operators  Association.  He  said 
electricians  are  "hard  to  get  and  hard  to 
hold— they're  In  such  demand  everywhere." 

Logan  County  produced  14.979.429  tons  of 
coal  last  year,  tops  In  West  Virginia.  In  the 
past  year.  Island  Creek  opened  four  new 
mines  In  the  county.  It  was  the  apparent 
dimculty  in  staffing  these  mines  that  led  to 
Underwood's  observation,  but  the  situation 
Is  common   throughout  the  State. 

"There  is  a  definite  shortage  of  mainte- 
nance personnel,"  said  a  spokesman  for  one 
of  the  largest  coal  operations  In  McDowell 
County,  the  State's  second  largest  coal-pro- 
ducing area.  He  said  these  qualified  workers 
are  going  to  satellite  Industries  such  as 
mining  machinery  manvifacturers  both  In 
West  Virginia  and  neighboring  Ohio.  "We've 
been  bringing  In  graduate  engineers  and 
taking  some  of  our  better  looking,  younger 
people  to  put  In  training  programs.  Ulti- 
mately they  win  be  qualified." 

Another  top  coal  operator  complained  that 
several  of  his  top  mechanics  and  electricians 


had  been  lured  away  to  defense  industries. 
"I  know  of  at  least  two  who  are  now  working 
at  Cape  Canaveral,"  he  said. 

Paul  Morton,  president  of  Cannelton  Coal 
Co.  In  the  Kanawha  VaUey.  said  Tuesday  that 
his  firm  had  as  yet  experienced  no  difficulty 
In  attracting  technicians.  "We  have  a  better 
area  to  draw  from.  People  like  living  In  this 
area  better  than  In  Logan  or  McDowell.  So 
far,  we've  had  more  problems  with  producing 
supervisory  personnel." 

Morton  and  other  coal  men  explained 
that  because  of  the  seniority  panel  in  the 
wage  agreement  with  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America,  younger  miners  aren't  at- 
tracted to  the  Industry.  Older  miners  who 
are  now  In  supervisory  positions  will  be 
nearlng  retirement  age  In  the  next  decade  or 
so,  and  there  are  no  younger  men  to  replace 
them. 

"When  we've  used  up  the  older  miners  on 
the  panel,"  Morton  said,  "we'll  be  up  against 
It  In  another  10  years." 

Trlola  points  to  the  replacement  problem 
as  one  of  critical  Importance,  In  a  study  of 
potential  mine  employees  made  among  Logan 
Coimty  high  school  graduates  recently,  he 
found : 

Of  339  male  high  school  graduates  in  Logan 
high  schools  last  year,  a  total  of  106  entered 
college  (31.3  percent);  57  entered  the  Armed 
Forces  (16.8  percent);  43  left  Logan  County 
to  seek  emplojmient  elsewhere  (12.7  percent) 
and  22  found  employment  inside  the  county 
but  outside  the  coal  mines. 

"That  left  only  111  young  high  school 
graduates  remaining  for  potential  mining 
employment.  But  when  you  consider  that 
some  of  these  may  be  handicapped  or  can't 
pass  a  physical  for  mine  work  then  you  see 
It  doesn't  leave  much  to  draw  from." 

He  noted  that  coal  mining  today  offers  a 
high-paying  opportunity  for  those  with  the 
necessary  skills.  Last  year  the  average  wage 
in  West  Virginia  was  $6,580.  "An  electrician, 
for  example.  Is  the  highest  paid  hoiu-ly  work- 
er around  the  mine.  He  gets  a  base  wage  of 
926.68  for  an  8-hour  day." 

Why  are  young  people  no  longer  attracted 
to  coal  mining?  Trlola  feels  It  is  because  of 
the  seniority  system,  which  protects  the 
older  miners  in  their  jobs,  but  discourages 
young  miners  from  trying  to  move  up  to  a 
new  Job  classification  or  supervisory  level. 

"In  a  layoff,"  he  explains,  "the  youngest 
man  In  a  classification  Is  cut  off  first.  As  the 
work  force  continues  to  reduce  because  of 
automation,  we  tend  to  have  a  work  force  of 
older  employes. 

"When  the  younger  men  are  needed,  they 
are  no  longer  there.  They're  not  going  to 
stick  around.  They  leave  the  Industry  be- 
cause there  Is  no  Inducement  for  them  to 
stay.  They  feel  that  even  if  they  go  to  work 
In  the  mines  It  is  just  a  matter  of  time  until 
they  get  cut  off.  There's  just  no  future  for 
them." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  the  Record 
should  show — and  I  should  have  so  stat- 
ed in  my  opening  remarks — that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  the  bill.  He  reported 
the  bill  to  the  Senate  from  the  commit- 
tee. On  several  occasions  he  was  kind 
enough  to  preside  over  hearings  when  it 
was  Impossible  for  me  to  be  present.  He 
has  followed  the  bill  with  great  zeal,  and 
Is  probably  the  leading  expert  on  the 
subject  m  the  Senate  today.  I  com- 
mend him  and  thank  him  for  the  speech 
he  Is  making  in  support  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

lir.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  Is  very  gracious.    I  assure 


him  that  it  is  my  respwrisibility  to  join 
Senators  who  have  sponsored  the  bill, 
those  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  other  Senators  on 
both«ides  of  the  aisle,  in  moving  to  suc- 
cessful passage  this  vital  and  urgent 
measure.  I  think  the  Senate  will  respond 
affirmatively  to  the  proposal. 

It  was  evident  during  the  hearing  on 
S.  1716,  and,  of  course,  on  other  amend- 
ments to  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act — that  the  Congress,  in 
enacting  the  original  measure,  admit- 
tedly did  not  allow  adequate  time  for  the 
development  of  the  program  and  its  as- 
sessment by  the  States  before  the  dead- 
line, when  the  States  would  be  called 
uixin  to  authorize  matching  funds. 

So  in  proposing  this  amendment  of  S. 
1716,  we  have  come  to  the  Congress  in 
an  effort  to  repair  that  impediment. 

We  are  not  considering  a  problem 
which  is  going  to  emerge  5  years  from 
now.  As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoREl  has  said,  it  is  at  this  moment 
a  problem  of  national  scope.  It  is  a 
serious  problem  in  the  Appalachian 
States  and  in  certain  other  States.  It  is 
here  now.  Whereas  there  has  been  au- 
tomation in  manufacturing  and  in  min- 
ing, automation — by  whatever  word  one 
wishes  to  characterize  it — is  now  moving 
into  the  field  of  goods  and  services,  mar- 
keting, and  the  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  in  the  various  agencies. 
For  example,  the  Census  Bureau  has  50 
statisticians  today  doing  what  it  took 
4,100  persons  to  do  10  years  ago.  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  in  processing 
data  on  returns,  80  persons  are  today  do- 
ing tasks  which  were  carried  on  by  more 
than  4,000  persons  only  a  few  years  ago. 

The  ragged  edge  of  a  rail  strike  of  a 
few  days  ago,  with  all  its  implications 
for  a  shutdown  of  a  major  portion  of 
the  freight  carrying  facilities  of  the 
country,  had  its  basic  cause  in  the  loss 
of  jobs.  There  are  40  percent  fewer  rail- 
road workei's  handling  the  freight  cargo 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  not  much 
less  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The 
problem  daily  becomes  more  acute.  That 
is  the  reason  why  we  faced  a  possible 
strike. 

Two  hundred  thousand  fewer  persons 
a  year  are  living  on  our  farms.  Tills  at- 
trition goes  on  every  12  months.  Peo- 
ple do  not  desire  to  go  into  the  cities  from 
our  rural  sections  merely  to  make  a 
move ;  it  is  because  mechanization  of  the 
farm  is  a  reality,  as  is  mechanization  of 
our  transportation  facilities,  processes  of 
mining  and  manufacturing. 

So  when  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
speaks,  as  he  did.  so  eloquently,  although 
in  brief  remarks,  about  this  problem 
being  a  national  one,  his  statement  is 
abundantly  true. 

Whereas  the  problem  came  with  tragic 
impact  a  few  years  ago  in  West  Vir- 
ginia with  the  mechanization  of  our 
mines,  and  It  is  already  moving  into 
practically  all  other  sections  of  our 
country. 

I  have  faith  that,  regardless  of  party. 
Members  of  the  Congress  will  respond  to 
the  urgency  of  continuing  the  program, 
because  to  return  this  measure  to  the 
committee  would  be  to  kill  It.  To  pro- 
pose loans  would  strike  at  the  very  core 
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of  the  effort  which  \b  now  emerging  into 
a  workable  procnun. 

We  eame  forth  today  Indicating  that 
there  waa  not  ■ofllclent  time  for  the 
States  to  aMeaa  the  program  prior  to 
their  authmriMng  matching  funds :  we  are 
attemptinff  bf  thia  amendment  to  repair 
the  deficiency. 

The  question  of  maintaining  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  progress  in  our  manpower 
training  procram  Is  of  the  utmost  imme- 
diacy and  urgency.  To  refer  again  to  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  Wlrtz  before  our 
committee,  the  Secretary  stated  that : 

We  have  ]uat  flnlsbed  the  llrst  year  of  the 
administration  ot  this  program  We  nn- 
Uhed  •  •  •  with  considerable  pride  In  the 
acoompllshnMnt.  The  thing  has  Just  been 
moved  Into  high  gear.  And  •  •  *  it  will 
alov  down  from  bare  on  out  unless  this 
matching  problem  U  met,  and  met  imme- 
diately. 

The  Congress  must  not  allow  this  pro- 
gram to  be  placed  in  Jeopardy  because  of 
the  calendar  of  the  State  legislatures. 
The  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing program  Is  now  In  full  stride,  having 
passed  its  target  enrollment  of  60.000  for 
fiscal  1963,  and  Is  now  maintaining  an 
enrcAlment  level  of  108.000.  Of  those 
who  have  completed  their  training,  an 
astonishing  70  percent  have  been  placed 
in  Jobs  for  which  they  were  trained  un- 
der the  lifanpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 

Yet,  if  8.  1716  is  not  enacted  in  this 
session,  the  entire— and  I  emphasize  the 
word  "entire" — manpower  development 
and  tradnlng  program  will  be  crippled. 
The  original  goal  established  by  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  provided  for  the  training  of  approx- 
imately 400,fMM  of  the  unemployed  dur- 
ing the  3  years  authorized  for  the 
program.  This  Is  hardly  an  extrava- 
gant program,  to  view  of  the  continued 
rate  of  unemployment  which  hovers  near 
6  percent,  with  more  than  4  million 
workers  In  a  state  of  enforced  Idleness. 

The  original  Blanpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  program  envisaged  the 
training  of  approximately  200.000  per- 
sons during  Its  third  year.  With  this 
goal  in  view,  the  Congress  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  $161  million  for  this 
period,  with  the  expecUtlon  that  the 
States  would  match  this  with  an  equal 
amount.  As  has  already  been  pointed 
out.  however,  at  the  time  the  budgets  of 
the  States  were  being  drawn  for  fiscal 
1963,  the  program  had  not  been  in  oper- 
ation long  enough  or  on  a  stifflclently 
wide  scale  to  dldt  cooperative  action 
from  the  Stete  legislatures  which  con- 
vened in  19(n.  Twenty-five  of  those 
States — those  which  did  not  act  this 
year — will  not  again  have  the  opportu- 
nity until  January  1965.  6  months  after 
the  deadline  in  the  original  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act. 

There  are,  therefore,  only  two  alterna- 
tives before  the  Congress:  to  reject  the 
remedial  action  proposed  in  8.  1716.  and 
thereby  cripple  the  manpower  training 
program  In  all  of  the  States;  or  enact 
8.  1716  to  authorise  the  addiUonal  $161 
million,  and  thereby  help  move  the 
American  euMMimy  forward  by  main- 
taining the  thniat  of  the  original  Intent 
of  the  Congress  as  expressed  In  the  en- 


actment of  the  ManfKJwer  Development 
and  Training  Act  in  1962. 

Today  or  tomorrow,  when  the  vote  is 
finally  taken — and  I  trust  It  will  be 
within  a  few  hours — there  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  accept  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Manpower  Training 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  urgency  of  the  need  for  S  1716.  As 
I  have  previously  stated  in  the  Senate, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  Em- 
ployment has  for  many  months  been 
conducting  hearings  on  the  entire  range 
of  manpower  and  employment  problems. 
Prom  every  source  of  testimony  we  have 
received  evidence  of  the  drastic  toll  on 
our  human  re.sources  being  taken  by  un- 
employment. 

Esp>ecially  is  this  so  among  our  youi\g 
people.  As  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz 
pointed  out  in  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee, although  employnjent  rose  last 
year  by  some  800.000.  unemployment  also 
rose  by  400.000  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  our  labor  force.  The 
main  Impact  of  the  Increase  of  the  job- 
less fell  upon  our  most  youthful  group 
of  workers.  There  were,  in  fact.  300,000 
less  jobs  in  June  1963,  for  young  people 
under  20  than  there  were  In  June  of  the 
year  preceding. 

The  administration  has  embarked 
upon  a  broad  program  to  ameliorate  the 
problems  of  our  disadvantaged  youth. 
The  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  is  an  essential  part  of  that  pro- 
gram. By  deferring  for  1  year  the  date 
at  which  the  States  must  provide  match- 
ing funds,  the  Congress  will  enable  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  program  to  proceed  with  the  task 
of  making  our  young  people  more  em- 
ployable and  providing  them  with  a 
broader  foundation  in  work  skills.  This 
program  must  not  be  placed  In  hazard 
by  the  calendar  of  our  State  legislative 
sessioris  nor  by  the  contingencies  of  eco- 
nomic expansion  and  contraction.  The 
need  for  maintaining  a  consistent  level 
of  activity  in  this  program  should  be 
equally  apparent  to  those  who  admin- 
ister It.  In  such  matters  as  the  approval 
of  training  programs  under  the  act  and 
the  application  of  the  test  of  a  reason- 
able expectation  of  employment. 

Though  I  would  offer  this  precaution- 
ary advice  to  those  who  administer  our 
manpower  program,  my  primary  respon- 
sibility is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  preeminent  Importance 
of  the  need  to  enact  S.  1716  and  provide 
the  additional  authorization  to  keep  the 
manpower  program  going  at  full 
strength.  I  therefore  Join  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark  1, 
who  has  provided  such  active  leadership 
in  the  Manpower  and  Employment  Sub- 
committee, in  urging  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove the  amendment  under  considera- 
tion. I  have  been  joined  In  proposing 
S.   1716  by  Senators  Clark.  McNamara, 

P«LL,  KSNNSDT,  McInTTRI,  and  RiBICOfT. 

It  is  our  belief  that  this  measure  is 
needed  to  Insure  the  training  of  workers 
without  cutting  the  very  heart  of  the 
manpower  program. 

I  recently  returned  from  5  days  in  my 
own  State  of  We.st  Virginia,  where  I 
found  that  the  compelling  need  for  the 
passage  of  the  pending  bill,  to  continue 


the  Training  Act  unimpaired,  is  under- 
stood by  our  people.  I  believe  Congress. 
If  it  carries  this  program  forward,  will 
do  much  not  only  to  alleviate  unemploy- 
ment in  our  Nation,  but  aLso  to  enable  us 
to  meet  the  problems  generated  by  the 
technological  revolution  of  American  in- 
dustry. I  therefore  recommend  approval 
of  the  pending  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments  en  bloc 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  attentatively  to  the  very 
able  presentation  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Clark  I  and  the  equally  able  presenta- 
tion made  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  RandolphI.  It  is  difficult  to 
stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  be 
opposed  to  retraining  in  general.  It  is 
like  being  opposed  to  mother  love  and 
wide  roads. 

However,  .some  questions  existed  In  the 
minds  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare; 
and  I  feel  It  is  incumbent  upon  me  to 
speak  about  them. 

Senators  who  oppose  the  enactment 
of  the  proposed  legislation  are  not  op- 
posed to  retraining.  I  believe  most  Sen- 
ators have  committed  themselves  to 
further  expenditures  in  this  field  in  the 
President's  civil  rights  package.  They 
feel  that  training  is  constantly  needed. 
However,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  the  sole  judge  of 
where  and  how  the  training  should  be 
conducted. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong,  something  that  has  been 
wrong  for  some  time,  something  that 
crosses  the  paths  of  two  administrations. 
We  must  admit  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong,  because  there  is  continued 
unemployment  at  a  rate  which  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  can  find  acceptable. 

In  July,  according  to  the  Economic 
Indicators,  our  unadjusted  rate  of  un- 
employment ran  at  5.7.  which,  while  it 
Is  considerably  better  than  it  was  In 
January,  is  a  little  worse  than  it  was  a 
year  ago. 

Retraining  is  a  necessary  thing.  I 
believe  basic  training  is  urgently  need- 
ed. That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  many 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
supported  vocational  training  and  jun- 
ior college  proposals,  and  talked  about 
and  supported  interest  in  industrial-type 
high  schools  or  manual  training  high 
schools,  aimed  at  young  people  who  are 
not  going  through  high  school  and  never 
had  any  intention  of  going  through  high 
school.  These  problems  could  in  large 
measure  be  solved.  I  remind  Senators 
that  the  dropout  rate  when  I  was  in  high 
school  was  higher  than  the  one  we  are 
experiencing  today.  In  those  days,  how- 
ever, a  young  boy  who  knew  he  was  not 
going  to  finish  high  school  could  go  to 
an  industrial  high  school  or  a  manual 
training  high  school,  whatever  the  case 
might  be,  and  there  acquire  some  skill. 
I  agree  with  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
that  today  there  is  little  or  no  demand 
for  unskilled  labor.  The  idea  that  if 
one     cannot    do    something     with    his 
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hands,  he  can  always  get  a  Job  using  a 
pick  and  shovel,  is  a  fallacy.  Those  days 
have  passed.  Automation  has  moved 
mto  the  fields  of  the  pick  and  shovel  to 
the  point  that  such  Jobs  do  not  exist.  It 
is  to  that  group  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation is  directed. 

Another  factor  I  wish  to  touch  on, 
other  than  the  drop-out  situation  and 
the  need  for  employment  at  higher 
skilled  levels,  is  one  I  mentioned  earlier, 
which  at  least  crosses  over  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals,  and  probably  more 
than  that. 

The  only  way  in  which  Jobs  can  be 
created  is  to  have  more  capital  invest- 
ment. Capital  Investment  is  the  life- 
blood  of  any  free  enterprise  economy. 
This  has  always  been  true.  During  or 
Immediately  following  the  years  of  high 
capital  investment,  unemployment  has 
been  reduced.  As  I  lo<^  at  Eooncxnic 
Indicators  for  August.  I  note  that  in 
1957,  capital  investment,  under  ttie 
heading  "Expenditures  for  new  plant 
and  equipment."  was  $36.96  billion.  It 
dropped  the  next  year,  and  then  started 
to  rise  slowly.  But  the  rate  this  year.  6 
years  after  1957.  if  the  Indicators  prove 
to  be  true,  will  be  $39.24  billion,  an  in- 
crease in  6  years  of  $2.28  billion;  or,  to 
put  it  another  way.  an  increase  of  about 
5  percent  over  the  6  years. 

We  can  retrain  to  perfection  every 
unemployed  person  in  the  country ;  but  If 
there  are  not  Jobs  for  them  to  step  into, 
the  retraining  is  wasted.  Particularly 
is  it  wasted  upon  a  man  who  wants  to 
work.  He  does  not  want  to  be  on  relief. 
He  wants  to  work  with  his  hands  and 
brain.    He  wants  to  be  productive. 

So  before  I  proceed  with  my  basic 
argument  against  the  prc^xisal,  I  caU  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  real  problem  in  the  employment 
picture  in  America  today.  Our  tax  struc- 
ture is  so  lopsided,  difficult,  and  unfair 
that  investment  is  not  encouraged. 
More  money  is  available  for  Investment 
today  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  the  amount  is  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $400  billion  in  savings 
by  the  American  people,  "nils  money  is 
not  being  Invested  In  new  capital  equip- 
ment, new  factories,  or  new  buildings  at 
the  rate  I  feel  It  should  be  invested.  In 
order  to  relieve  the  basic  unemployment 
problem.  What  should  the  rate  be?  I  do 
not  know.  As  a  onetime  businessman, 
I  should  judge  that  possibly  a  rate  In- 
crease of  4  to  5  percent  a  year  would 
produce  the  desired  results.  If  that  were 
true,  instead  of  the  figure  running 
slightly  more  than  $39  billion  this  year, 
compared  with  $3696  billion  in  1957,  we 
could  possibly  expect  it  to  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  $75.90  billion  being  spent  for  new 
equipment  and  factories  in  this  year. 

Wc  can  talk  indefinitely  about  unem- 
ployment and  education,  and  about  what 
we  intend  to  do  for  area  redevelopment; 
but  until  this  Congress  or  some  subse- 
quent Congress  attacks  the  basic  prob- 
lem, which  is  wrapped  up  in  taxation 
and  is  depriving  the  American  wage 
earner  and  investor  of  initiative  and  am- 
bition, and  particularly  the  desire  to  have 
his  money  work  for  him,  there  will  be 


a   continuation   of    the   unemployment 
problem  throughout  the  country. 

lltere  must  be  some  reason  for  the 
failure  a(f  the  States  to  exhibit  more  in- 
terest than  they  have.  I  have  read  the 
hearings  carefully.  I  have  read  the  re- 
port carefully.  I  cannot  find  the  an- 
swers that  I  think  we  should  have,  al- 
though possibly  we  cannot  get  than.  I 
read  from  page  61  of  the  manpower  re- 
training hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Unemployment  and  Manix>wer 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  in  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. This  report  was  submitted  by  Dr. 
M.  D.  Mobley,  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association.  The 
title  of  the  report  is:  "Summary  of 
Replies  from  State  Directors  of  Voca- 
tional Education  Regarding  Matching 
Funds  for  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  for  1965." 

At  the  outset.  I  Invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  fact  that  the  replies  are 
from  State  directors  of  vocational  edu- 
catkm;  they  are  not  from  the  State  legis- 
latures or  the  Governors.  Perhaps  there 
would  have  been  a  much  better  rmder- 
standlTig  of  what  direction  should  be 
taken  legislatively  had  we  heard  from 
the  people  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  accepting  the  matching  fund 
programs.  The  report  contains  a  series 
of  questions  that  Dr.  Mobley  answered. 
I  shall  read  the  questions  and  the 
answers: 

1.  If  IfDT  matching  funda  for  vocational 
education  were  requested  from  your  1963 
lagialature.  Indicate  amounts  requested. 

Tbirty-slx  States  repUed  "none."  Other 
States  repUed  with  amounts  ranging  from 
t8S,000  to  ss.iscooo. 

9.  If  MDT  matching  funds  for  vocational 
•ducatloa  were  appropriated  by  your  1963 
legislature,  indicate  amount  appropriated. 

Thi««  States  Indicated  that  fxmds  had 
b««a  appropriated.  One  of  these  three 
States  received  one- half  of  the  amount  re- 
quested and  no  funds  were  earmarked  for 
training  or  allowances. 

8.  If  IflXT  matching  funds  for  training  al- 
lowanoes  wwre  requested  from  your  1963 
ItHlalstiirn.  Indicate  amount  requested. 

Xliirty-nlne  States  replied  "none."  Other 
State*  replied  with  amounts  ranging  from 
•100.000  to  $3,150,000. 

4.  If  MDT  matching  funds  for  training 
allowances  were  requested  from  your  1963 
legislature.  Indicate  amount  appropriated. 

None  of  the  States  had  any  funds  appro- 
priated. 

6.  If  MDT  funds  for  vocational  education 
are  to  be  requested  from  your  1964  legisla- 
ture, estimate  amount  to  be  requested. 

Forty  States  indicated  "none."  Other 
States  replied  with  amounts  ranging  from 
$50,000  to  $2  million. 

8.  If  MDT  funds  for  training  allowances 
are  to  be  requested  from  your  1964  legisla- 
ture, estimate  amount  to  be  requested. 

Forty-alx  States  replied  "none."  Other 
States  repUed  with  amounts  ranging  from 
$60/>00  to  $3,500,000. 

7.  Will  your  State  be  able  to  participate 
In  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  program  when  matching  Is  required? 

Thirty-four  States  Indicated  "no."  Six 
States  answered  "yes."  Other  States  replied 
"doubtful,"  "probably,"  "questionable,"  "de- 
pends." "only  to  a  limited  extent,"  "very 
unlikely,"  and  "yes." 

I  note  that  the  report  Is  dated  July  3, 
1963.  As  was  stated  in  the  minority 
views,  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  be  to  eliminate  the  provision  con- 


tained in  the  Manpower  DeveloiMnent 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  requiring  State 
matching  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1964.  Since  the  States  would  be 
relieved  of  their  financial  responsibilities 
under  this  program,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  would  be  required  to  finance  100 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  for  fiscal 
1965,  at  a  cost  of  $322  million. 

The  reason  why  I  read  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  Dr.  Mobley  was  to  set  forth 
the  questions  that  arise  in  the  minds  of 
Senators  who  opix>se  the  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

Why  have  so  many  States  refused  to 
participate  in  the  program?  I  am  sure 
I  have  no  pat  answer  for  all  the  States. 
I  cannot  even  give  an  answer  as  to  why 
my  State  of  Arizona  has  not  participated, 
unless  it  be  that  under  our  vocational 
training  program  the  State  director  or 
Governor  or  legislature  may  feel  that  the 
program  Is  not  needed.  This  question 
has  not  been  answered.  I  would  appre- 
ciate answers  to  It,  because  I  think  they 
would  have  some  effect  on  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  program. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  in 
March  1962.  only  three  States,  namely, 
Connecticut,  Montana,  and  Tennessee, 
have  enacted  enabling  legislation  and 
completed  action  appropriating  funds  in 
order  to  receive  Federal  matching  grants 
under  this  program.  The  legislatures  of 
the  remaining  47  States  have  either 
taken  only  preliminary  action  or  no  ac- 
tion at  all. 

Because  of  the  overwhelming  lack  of 
response  to  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures, the  administration  now  urgently 
requests  the  Congress  to  waive  the  re- 
quirement for  State  matching  and  to 
allow  the  Federal  Government  to  foot 
the  entire  bill. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  if  we  had  had 
from  the  States  some  understandable 
answers  as  to  why  they  were  not  Inter- 
ested in  It,  when  all  of  the  funds  are 
Federal  Government  money,  we  might 
better  be  able  to  imderstand  why  the 
edmlnistratlon  is  urging  the  action  it 
is  urging  today. 

I  may  say  that  this  act  was  passed  in 
March  1962,  and  since  that  time  every 
State  legislature  has  met  either  in  1962 
or  in  1963.  Most  of  the  legislatures  will 
meet  again  during  1964. 

Thus,  there  has  been  ample  opportu- 
nity for  all  liie  State  legislatures  in  the 
country,  if  they  so  desire,  to  authorize  the 
necessary  matching  funds.  To  date, 
however,  only  three  States — Connecticut, 
$200,000;  Montana,  $20,000;  Tennessee, 
$500,000 — have  authorised  appropriated 
funds  which  represents  approximately 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  author- 
ization of  $161  million  contained  in  the 
act. 

The  net  effect  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  to  relieve  the  States  of  the  burden 
of  assuming  their  responsibility  under 
this  program  and  transferring  it  to  the 
back  of  the  already  overburdened  and 
deficit-ridden  Federal  Treasury.  And 
this  is  sought  to  be  aocompUshed  In  full 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  47  State  legis- 
latures have  refused  to  enact  matching 
legislation. 
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secretary  0*  Labor  W  WllUrd  Wlrtz. 
In  his  tcsttaaonj  before  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Ptiblle  Welfare  Committee  com- 
mented: 

Lack  of  action  by  thre  Stat«s  does  not  mean 
lack  of  lntflr«at.  Inrtmrt.  w«  have  had  urgent 
iinaaatna  from  many  State  emptoyment  serv- 
te«  dUttaw  aaptmalnc  their  d«ep  concern 
and  aaraast  Ikopa  that  thaae  procrama  can 
be  conUnuad  and  aeealeratad. 


Acaln  I  Incite  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  fact 
that  other  requests,  in  this  expression  of 
urgency,  have  eome  from  those  from 
whom  we  would  expect  them  to  come — 
namely,  the  State  employment  ser\ice 
director. 

It  Is  slgnlAeant  that  while  Secretary 
Wlrtz  may  hxn  received  many  messages 
from  State  employment  service  directors 
urvins  continuing  of  the  Manpqwer  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  he  appar- 
ently did  not  rceetve  a  single  communi- 
cation from  a  State  legislature  pleading 
for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

I  do  not  mean  that  it  did  not  come  or 
that  it  does  not  exist.  It  was  not  in- 
dicated that  it  did.  If  it  did.  I  am  not 
aware  of  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Arixona  is  quite  correct  when  he 
says  there  hare  been  no  urgings  from 
the  State  kgialators.  I  believe  one  can 
almost  conclude  that  the  State  legisla- 
tures are  raUter  disinterested  in  this 
program.  For  that,  there  could  be  two 
reasons:  First,  because  the  program  did 
not  really  get  underway  until  this 
spring;  and  tberefore,  the  impcu:t  with- 
in the  States  la  relatively  small.  In  the 
State  of  Arlaona  only  three  projects, 
with  a  relatively  small  number  of 
trainees,  are  underway.  However.  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Arlaona  to  page  186  of  the  hearings. 
where  there  appears  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  J.  R.  Cullison.  director,  voca- 
tional education.  Phoenix,  Ariz.  My 
staff  tells  me  that  he  is  the  State  director 
of  vocational  education.  In  the  letter 
he  says: 

It   appears   that  no   State    funds   will    be 
available  to  match  Manpower  Development 
and    Training   Act    beginning    July    1.    1964 
The  approval  of  8.  1716  la  urgent 

It  is  probably  true  that  a  State  di- 
rector of  voeatkmal  edtication  has  a  cer- 
tain vested  interest  in  a  program  of  this 
sort:  so  perhaps  we  should  take  his  letter 
with  a  grain  of  salt,  before  giving  his 
urgent  recommendation  our  100-percent 
backing.  But  I  do  think  it  is  an  indica- 
tion that  the  man  who  is  responsible  at 
the  administrative  level  for  the  voca- 
tional educational  program  in  the  State 
of  Arizona  believes  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  is  argent.  To  me.  that  is  fairly  good 
evidence  that  we  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  program — which  is  Just  getting  off  the 
ground — with  which  he  is  familiar:  fur- 
thenntMre.  the  fact  that  it  has  not  gotten 
very  far  off  the  ground  is  one  reason  why 
members  of  the  State  legislatures  are  not 
particularly  interested  In  It. 

As  I  said  earlier.  In  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  f  Mr. 


RusstLLl,  all  of  us  know.  I  believe,  the 
very  heavy  financial  obligations  of  the 
States  and  their  limited  tax  resources 
I  think  those  considerations,  when  taken 
together,  explain  why  there  has  not  been 
a  great  upsurging  of  .support  from  either 
the  State  legislatures  or  the  Governors 
One  may  conclude  from  that — as  my 
Kood  friend  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
does — that  we  should  drop  the  program 
because  there  is  not  anv  real  urKing  be- 
hind it  But  I  would  draw  a  different 
conclusion  I  should  .say  that  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  to  be  gamed  by  con- 
tinuing the  program,  now  running  at  the 
rate  of  108.000  trainees  a  year,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  had  the  .successful  experience 
with  the  first  60.000  of  the  trainees  of 
placing  70  percent  of  them  in  Jobs  be- 
cause we  have  Riven  them  employable 
skills 

This  decision  must  neces-sarily  be  a 
matter  of  judgment;  but  I  respectfully 
disagree  with  the  conclusions  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
drawn  frt)m  the  fact  he  has  stated — 
which  is  correct — namely,  that  there  ha.s 
been  no  great  urging  from  either  the 
State  legislatures  or  GoveiTiors  for  this 
proposed  legislation 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER  I  may  say  to  the 
dlstinRulshed  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  has  .so  well  presented  his 
ar^timents,  that  we  always  receive  such 
notes  of  urgency  from  the  State  direc- 
tors of  programs  financed  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  Federal  Government.  Each 
year.  I  am  ari<ed  by  my  good  friend  in 
Ai-izona.  the  head  of  the  vocational 
training  program,  in  which  I  have  much 
faith  and  confidence,  to  build  and  build 
and  build.  But  I  do  think  it  is  unusual 
that  at  some  point  in  the  testimony  there 
was  not  submitted  an  argtunent  which 
presented  the  position  of  a  State  legis- 
lature or  of  a  Governor.  I  would  not  take 
this  position,  except  for  the  fact  that  47 
States  have  failed  to  act.  If  only  a  few- 
States  had  failed  to  act — as  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Kerr-Mills  Act.  which  32 
States  have  taken  advantage  of — one 
would  be  justified  in  concluding  that,  for 
various  reasons,  the  other  States  had  felt 
it  wise  to  take  advantage  of  the  program 

Mr.  Cullison.  the  Arizona  State  direc- 
tor, is  a  very  capable  man.  With  my 
limited  knowledge  of  the  field.  I  dare  say 
probably  he  is  one  of  the  most  capable 
fieldmen  in  the  entire  program.  I  think 
he  probably  would  be  Influenced — as  he 
should  be  for  other  purposes — by  the 
map  contained  in  the  hearings:  and  I 
speak  now  only  for  my  own  State  of  Ari- 
zona and  also  from  a  rather  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  States  directly  to  the 
east,  to  the  west,  and  to  the  north. 
When  I  consider  the  rate  of  functional 
illiteracy.  I  find  that  30  percent  or  more 
is  entirely  in  the  Navaho  and  the  Apache 
Indian  Reservations,  where  I  doubt  that 
an  understanding  of  the  English  lan- 
guage Is  possessed  by  more  than  10  to  15 
percent  of  the  people.  They  are  very 
fine  workers  when  they  learn  Elnglish 
and  move  off  the  reservations  to  places 
where  they  can  employ  their  skills. 
When  I  consider  the  20  percent  or  more 
in  my  State — represented,  in  large  part. 
by  those  on  the  Navaho  and  the  Apache 
Reservations:  In  fact.  I  may  say  that  all 
of    the    shaded    areas    on    the    map    are 


either  very  thinly  populated  or  are  popu- 
lated by  Indian  tribes,  most  of  whom— 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  live 
around  the  major  cities — have  not  yet 
learned  to  speak  English — I  realize  that 
that  would  constitute  a  convincing  argu- 
ment, if  I  considered  only  the  map.  But 
from  my  knowledge  of  New  Mexico,  I 
am  sure  that  State  also  has — with  one 
or  two  minor  exceptions — the  same  prob- 
lem, which  fundamentally  is  an  educa- 
tional problem,  which  I  may  .say  we  are 
dealing  with 

After  too  many  years  of  inattention 
m  the.se  fields,  the  Federal  Government 
now  has  a  highly  commendable  program 
of  education  on  the  large  reservations 
which  contam  large  populations.  The 
rate  of  Illiteracy  will  disappear  almost 
entirely  within  the  next  10  to  15  years 
But  when  we  discuss  functional  illiteracy. 
I  comment  as  I  have  done  because  It 
might  apF>ear  that  my  State  was  in  bad 
shape,  when  the  truth  is  that  the  map 
reflects  areas  in  which  we  could  not  ex- 
pect to  find  any  functional  illiteracy. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  said  about  his 
own  State.  He  knows  far  more  about  it 
than  I  could  ever  hope  to  know.  I  point 
out  that  the  question  of  functional  illit- 
eracy IS  not  Involved  in  the  pending 
measure  It  has  to  do  with  matters  that 
will  be  discussed  when  the  bill  S.  1831. 
comes  to  the  Senate  for  action. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  that  point.  I  thought  I  had  the 
report  on  the  other  bill.  But  it  is  inter- 
esting anyway. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  appropriately  asked  the  attitude 
of  the  Governors  of  States  in  which  no 
action  had  been  taken.  This  afternoon 
I  talked  with  the  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Hon.  W.  W.  Barron.  He  author- 
ized me  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  the 
program  in  West  Virginia  is  important, 
and  that  men  and  women  who  are  un- 
employed are  now  being  trained  tmder 
the  pix>gram.  The  skills  of  those  people 
will  be  channeled  into  productive  work 
in  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and.  in 
some  instances.  West  Virginians  will 
work  in  other  States. 

I  have  the  conviction  that  if  Senators 
were  able  to  talk  with  their  Governors, 
90  percent,  or  even  more,  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  50  States  would  enthusias- 
tically endorse  the  program  as  it  is  now 
moving  forward,  and  would  ask  that  no 
curtailment  or  impairment  of  the  pro- 
trram  come  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  for  those  re- 
marks. I  recognize  that  the  problem 
which  exists  in  his  State  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  pressing  and  vital  in  the  en- 
tire Nation.  Many  times  I  have  said 
that  in  a  State  like  West  Virginia  train- 
ing and  education  is  the  only  answer. 
While  I  believe  more  coal  is  being  mined 
in  West  Virginia  than  was  ever  mined 
before,  it  is  being  done  with  about  30 
percent  of  the  people  who  were  formerly 
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employed  in  the  occupation  of  mining. 
That  situation  gets  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  problem. 

I  wish  that  the  committee  had  thotight 
of  those  things  before  the  report  was 
written.  I  wish  that  Senators  had  con- 
sulted Governors  and  legislators  to  find 
out  what  their  feeling  Is.  When  a  pro- 
gram has  been  in  progress  and  only 
three  States  have  participated  in  it. 
some  of  those  not  parUcipating  being 
very  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  I  say 
that  we  are  confronted  with  quite  a 
mystery. 

To  continue  briefly,  since  it  Is  the 
legislature  of  the  State  and  not  the 
Stale  employment  service  director  which 
has  the  authority  to  appropriate  State 
moneys,  we  believe  that  it  Is  advisable 
for  the  Senate  to  give  heed  to  what  47 
State  legislatures  have  refused  to  do,  for 
whatever  reasons,  and  therefore  we  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  this  legislation,     - 

The  administration's  pressing  en- 
treaties for  the  passage  of  this  proposal 
in  the  light  of  large-scale  State  inactiv- 
ity stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  its  foot- 
dragging  and  general  apathy  to  the  im- 
plementation of  the  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged  program,  the  so-called 
Kerr-Mills  Act,  which  too  requires  State 
matching. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  pres- 
ent administration.  In  its  attempts  to 
couple  a  medical  assistance  program  for 
the  aged  to  the  social  security  system, 
has  thrown  up  every  roadblock  at  its 
command  to  hobble  and  shackle  the 
Kerr- Mills  Act.  So  far  these  attempts 
to  scuttle  the  act  have  been  unsuccessful 
as  the  record  will  indicate. 

As  of  July  25,  1963.  32  States  and  ter- 
ritories have  programs  in  effect  for  re- 
ceipt of  fimds  imder  Kerr-Mills;  12 
have  plans  submitted,  drafted,  or  in 
some  other  stage  of  implementation: 
and  only  10  States  need  legislation. 
Compared  to  the  nationwide  disinterest 
exhibited  by  the  SUtes  to  the  Manpower 
Development  Training  Act.  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program  can  be  viewed  as  a  rousing 
success. 

It  is  our  belief  that  any  program,  such 
as  the  Manpower  Development  Training 
Act.  which  has  the  unqualified  and  en- 
thusiastic endorsement  of  the  adminis- 
tration, should  stand  or  fall  on  its  own 
ments  without  extraordinary  induce- 
ments being  offered  In  its  behalf  in  order 
to  keep  it  functioning. 

In  closing.  I  come  to  one  of  the  chief 
fears  of  those  who  oppose  the  measure; 
namely,  that  it  is  not  merely  an  exten- 
sion of  the  program  for  1  year  with  full 
participation  by  the  Federal  Ctovem- 
ment.  If  the  Senate  passes  the  bill,  as 
.sure  as  we  are  gathered  here  this 
Wednesday  afternoon,  the  program  will 
become  another  permanent  program  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  will  be  an- 
other effort  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  convince  the  States  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  do  these  things  better 
than  the  States  can.  As  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  well  know,  the  opponents  of 
the  bill  do  not  lend  themselves  to  Fed- 
eral action  unless  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary.  Since  47  State  legislattires 
have  shown  that  they  do  not  feel  such 
Fedeml  action  is  necessary,  we  who  op- 
pose the  measure  feel  that  the  States 


CMi  best  do  the  job,  or  at  least  they 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do  it. 
Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.    Kansas  is  one  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  in  which  the  legis- 
lature acted  last  January.    Fimds  were 
made  available  as  of  January  I,  1964. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  last  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Looking  to  the  future,  there  is  grave 
danger  that  we  will  not  require  match- 
ing funds  by  States. 

I  believe  I  can  speak  rather  frankly 
on  the  question,  because  our  State  has 
already  made  plans  to  match  funds.  But 
I  am  concerned  that  if  the  Senate  passes 
the  proposed  legislation  today,  all  that 
will  be  done  will  be  to  add  1  more  year 
to  the  program.  Next  year  we  shall 
come  back  and  attempt  to  do  the  same 
thing.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  that  is  the  danger  in  the 
program.  It  Is  not  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  program  with  State  matching  funds. 
Our  State  has  now  voted  matching 
funds,  so  I  can  speak  frankly  about  the 
program.  It  is  a  good  program.  I  have 
talked  with  people  in  my  State  about  it. 
They  are  not  complaining  about  the 
program.  But  I  dislike  voting  for  a  pro- 
gram with  the  feeling  that  all  we  are 
doing  Is  building  a  new  Federal  training 
program  which  I  think  should  be  taken 
care  of  through  other  programs,  includ- 
ing vocational  training  and  others. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  shortiy 
I  shall  send  to  the  desk  a  motion  to  re- 
commit the  bill,  6.  1716.  It  will  not 
take  me  very  long  to  explain  my  reasons 
for  making  the  motion.  More  Senators 
will  be  present  in  the  Chamber.  I  hope 
that  Senate  aids  will  explain  to  Sen- 
ators whom  they  serve  that  I  shall  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  the  appropriate 
time.  Unless  some  Senator  wishes  to 
speak  at  the  present  time,  I  shall  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  hope  it 
will  be  a  long  quorum  call  and  that  all 
Senators  will  be  notified  that  shortly 
after  the  quorum  call  has  been  com- 
pleted, after  a  brief  explanation,  the 
yeas  and  nays  will  be  requested. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  LAXISCHE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  do. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  willing  to  with- 
hold the  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cur with  the  remarks  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson!.  Of 
50  States,  only  3  have  seen  fit  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  proposed  benefits 
tmder  the  existing  law. 

During  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
the  program,  the  Federal  Government 
undertook  to  finance  it  entirely,  antici- 
pating that  in  the  second  year  and  the 
years  to  follow  the  States  would  see  the 


wisdom  of  enacting  laws  allowing  par- 
ticipation at  50  percent  of  the  cost. 
Only  3  of  the  50  States  have  seen  fit  to 
adopt  stich  laws. 

It  is  now  argued  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  if  the  U.S.  Government  for 
another  year,  at  a  cost  of  $322  million, 
will  completely  finance  the  training  pro- 
gram, in  the  years  of  1964  and  1965  the 
States  will  break  through  and  enact  laws 
providir^  for  50 -percent  participation. 

They  have  not  done  so  up  to  now. 
Three  States  have  taken  action,  while 
forty -seven  have  not. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Cla&k]  made  the  statement  that  the  un- 
employment services  bureaus  are  asking 
that  Congress  pass  a  law  providing  for 
100  percent  financing  by  the  Federal 
Government,  although  the  State  leglsla- 
tiu-es  themselves  have  not  taken  action. 
No  action  has  been  taken  by  46  States. 
One  State  did  ts^e  action,  but  did  not 
appropriate  money  to  support  the  action. 
I  predict  that  if  Congress  should  pass 
this  bill,  next  year  we  wotdd  be  asked  to 
continue  the  program  further.  The 
States  in  their  wisdom,  throtigh  their 
legislatures,  do  not  wish  to  subscribe  to 
what  the  Federal  Government  is  doing. 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  carrying  on  the 
program  until  we  finally  say,  "Even 
though  the  States  are  unwilling  to  par- 
ticipate, the  Federal  Government  will 
finance  it  to  its  fullest  extent." 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  that  tsrpe  of 
thinking.  For  that  reascxi  I  shall  not 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK-  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  was  kind 
enough  to  suggest  a  Uttle  earlier  that  I 
had  attempted  to  present  this  matter 
objectively.  I  should  like,  in  that  same 
friendly  vein,  to  adc  the  Senator  for  his 
view  about  the  situation  in  his  own  State. 
The  tables  which  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Record  this  afternoon  show  that 
the  State  of  Ohio  is  now  carrying  on  81 
separate  projects  of  an  institutional  na- 
ture— that  is,  training  for  particular 
skills  in  schools — in  which  2.266  trainees 
are  engaged.  The  total  cost  is  slightly 
in  excess  of  $1.5  million. 

There  are  also  In  Ohio  11  more  proj- 
ects in  which  153  trainees  are  receiv- 
ing on-the-job  training. 

There  is  an  additional  project  in  Ohio 
serving  500  people  in  terms  of  special 
research,  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion training  projects. 

Is  it  the  view  from  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  the  programs  In  his  State  are 
not  serving  a  tiseful  purpose?  I  ask  the 
question  asstunlng  that  the  Senator 
knows — thotigh  he  may  not — that  these 
programs  are  Initiated  by  the  State  em- 
ployment service.  They  are  carried  on 
largely  by  the  local  vocational  school  dis- 
tricts. To  be  sure,  the  programs  must  be 
screened  for  approval  In  Washington 
since  the  Federal  Government  puts  up 
the  money,  but  the  programs  are  initi- 
ated at  the  State  level  and  are  carried 
on  at  the  State  level. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  can  give  me 
any  Information  as  to  whether  the  State 
authorities  who  are  responsible  for  the 
program  in  Ohio  are  dissatisfied  with  it. 
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Mr.  LADBCHK.  It  is  thoroughly  evl- 
denft  that  whan  the  money  ia  avallmble. 
being  paid  by  the  Federal  OoTemment. 
the  States  would  be  acting  unwisely  un- 
leae  thegr  took  the  money.  But  the  Cttilo 
Legialatuxe  haa  refused  to  enact  a  law 
which  would  require  a  50-percent  par- 
ticipation. 

I  am  not  astounded  by  the  fact  that  to 
the  extent  that  the  money  has  been  made 
available  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
Bureau  of  Bnplofment  Security  has  seen 
It  desirable,  the  SUte  has  taken  the 
money.  But  that  has  been  the  situation 
which  has  prevailed  generally  The  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  sajra.  "This  money  Is 
available  to  you.  Take  it." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LAU8CRB.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  note  that  there  are 
now  212.000  mMOiirioyed  members  of  the 
labor  force  in  Ohio.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  as  concerned  as  I  am 
to  see  those  people  obtain  gainful  on- 
ployment.  Is  It  the  Senator's  view  that 
there  Is  no  zteoessity  for  any  kind  of  a 
retraining  program,  in  the  state  of  our 
economy  today? 

Mr.  LAU8CTE.  My  position  is  that 
the  State  legislature,  being  more  closely 
In  contact  with  the  problem,  knows  bet- 
ter what  lAxwId  be  done  than  does  the 
US.  Congress,  distantly  removed  from 
the  problem. 

This  praetioe  has  been  encouraged  by 
the  Congress  through  the  years.  Con- 
gress dangles  a  bait  to  the  various  States 
of  the  Union,  and  in  that  bait  is  a  hook. 
Now.  it  Is  said.  "We  will  give  you  50 
percent  of  the  money,  if  you  will  put  up 
the  other  50  percent  of  the  cost."  but 
that  the  States  do  not  wish  to  do.  The 
ultimate  result  will  be  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  will  be  asked  to  finance  the 
entire  program,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
should. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  take 
the  position  that  there  should  be  no  re- 
training program  at  any  level  to  help 
with  re^iject  to  the  unemployment  sit- 
uation? 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  I  think  if  the  SUte 
of  Ohio— through  its  legislature  and  the 
influence  of  the  institutions,  the  man- 
ufacturers, and  the  citizenry — thinks  the 
program  is  good,  the  State  will  enact  a 
law  to  ad(9t  that  course. 

Mr.  CLARK.    And  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  willing  for  the 
Federal  OoTemment  to  put  up  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost,  but  the  State  of 
Ohio  shoiUd  put  up  the  other  50  percent. 
The  State  says  it  Is  unwilling  to  do  so. 

On  the  matter  of  unemployment.  I 
should  be  delinquent  unless  I  mentioned 
that  I  made  Inquiry  about  the  formula 
used  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Census  Bureau  in  determining  who 
is  an  unemidoyed  person. 

From  the  flfures  given  to  me.  I  learned 
that  there  were  11  million  families  in 
the  United  States  in  which  both  the  hus- 
band and  wife  were  working.  Also, 
there  are  4  million  persons  holding  two 
jobs.  Many  persons  in  Washington  are 
holding  two  J<*s.  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  double  compensation  when  they 
retire. 

I  also  learned  that  children  of  the  age 
of  14  to  19  who  are  not  in  school  are 


considered  as  unemployed.  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  the  argimient,  based  on 
what  I  have  said,  that  these  statistics 
are  reflective  of  the  true  situation  with 
regard  to  the  unemployed.  How  can 
children  of  the  age  of  14  to  15  be  in- 
cluded in  the  statistics  of  unemployed, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  age  of  15  to  16. 
and  the  17-  and  18-year-old."5?  I  cannot 
see  it.     They  ought  to  be  in  school. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE     I  yield 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  subcommittee  took 
rather  extensive  testimony  earlier  this 
year  about  the  method  of  compiling  un- 
employment statistics.  I  think  I  speak 
for  the  entire  subcommittee — the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  ProutyI  will 
check  me  if  he  disagrees  with  me — both 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  when  I  say 
that,  by  and  large,  the  system  used  wa.s 
considered  to  be  fair  and  revealing.  The 
test  is.  Is  the  individual  looking  for  work 
which  he  or  she  cannot  find,  and  is  that 
individual  legally  entitled  to  take  a  job 
imder  the  child  labor  law.  or  some  other 
law?  It  seems  to  me  that  If.  through 
poverty  or  any  other  legitimate  reason — 
and  some  of  the  reasons  are  not  legiti- 
mate— young  children  drop  out  of  school 
and  cannot  find  a  job  which  they  are  le- 
gally entitled  to  take,  they  properly  be- 
long In  the  class  of  unemployed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that 
when  a  14-  or  15-year-old  decides  to  quit 
school  and  look  for  a  Job  and  cannot  find 
one,  he  Is  listed  a.s  unemployed.  My  po- 
sition Is  that  he  ought  to  be  in  school 
Why  are  we  promoting  a  program  to  de- 
crease dropouts  from  school  ?  My  predlc  - 
tlon  Is  that  if  this  larges.s  from  the  Oov- 
emment is  continued,  there  will  be  mort- 
dropping  out  from  .school  There  will  be 
more  seeking  of  Job  training,  instead  of 
efforts  to  ^quire  the  training  in  the 
technical  schools  and  in  other  schools  to 
fit  persons  for  the  complex  indu.strial  lifr 
of  the  present  day 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ha.s 
been  exteremely  objective  in  the  presen- 
tation of  this  problem  I  regret,  how- 
ever, that  I  cannot  approve  the  program 

Mr.  ORUENINO  Mr  President,  un- 
employment is  the  mast  pressing  and 
major  problem  that  confronUs  the  Amer- 
ican people.  We  boast  that  we  are  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth.  A  distinguished  economist,  re- 
cently our  Nations  Amba.ssador  to  India, 
has  written  a  classic  book  called  "Thf 
AfBuent  Society."  "The  Affluent  Society" 
is  the  society  of  the  United  States,  and 
yet  we  are  confronted  with  the  hauntintj 
and  perpetual  specter  of  4  to  5  million 
people  unemployed  The  reason  they  are 
unemployed,  amoni,'  other.s.  i.s  that  mod- 
em science  and  invention  and  technol- 
ogy have  abolished  many  jobs.  This  bill 
offers  a  practical  program  to  to*  to  meet 
that  situation.  It  is  a  program  to  train 
those  who  do  not  have  the  training  so 
that  they  can  be  employed. 

I  know  of  no  more  pressing  problem 
than  this  one  So  I  shall  support  S  1716, 
and  hope  it  will  be  enacted 

It  is  very  well  received  in  Alaska  We 
have  a  large  number  of  unemployed 
there  We  have  many  youngsters  coming 
out  of  school  who  cannot  f\nd  jobs,  be- 


cause unskilled  labor  is  no  longer  needed. 
Skilled  labor  is  needed. 

This  program  is  one  designed  to  meet 
the  situation.  We  cannot  continue  to 
pour  billions  of  dollars  into  countries 
overseas  to  help  find  employment  for  the 
people  of  90  or  100  foreign  countries,  and 
neglect  our  own. 

A  strange  double  standard  is  involved. 
Every  time  there  is  a  proposal  to  help  the 
unemployed,  to  lift  the  standards,  to  im- 
prove the  way  of  life  of  the  inhabitants 
of  100  foreign  countries,  such  a  prop>osal 
goes  through  almost  automatically:  but 
when  a  similar  measure  is  proposed,  de- 
signed to  help  the  American  people,  we 
encounter  all  kinds  of  obstacles,  we  are 
deluged  with  reasons  why  we  should  not 
support  it,  why  we  must  not  do  It.  We  do 
not  have  the  same  kind  of  attitude  in 
spending  what  has  amounted  to  $100 
billion  in  trying  to  help  resuscitate  and 
revive  the  economy  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  when  it  comes  to  doing  some- 
thing for  our  own,  we  meet  very  great 
resistance.  We  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing for  fellow  Americans  who  come  out 
of  school,  who  want  jobs,  but  who  cannot 
find  employment.  That  is  also  true  of 
older  people. 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
pointed  out.  in  West  Virginia  thousands 
of  persons  who  were  honorably  and  gain- 
fully employed  in  the  coal  mines  found 
themselves  without  employment  because 
automation,  modern  Invention,  and  tech- 
nology threw  them  out  of  Jobs  which 
previously  existed. 

This  program  is  designed  to  help  peo- 
ple who  are  trained  for  one  occupation, 
and  for  no  other,  to  acquire  a  new  skill 
,so  they  will  again  become  employable  and 
employed. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
any  Member  of  this  body,  contemplating 
the  tragedy  of  5  million  unemployed 
Americans,  would  be  against  the  bill,  I 
hope  it  will  be  enacted. 

So  I  warmly  support  S.  1716.  the  bill 
before  us.  which  would  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962 

This  program  has  strong  support  in 
Alaska 

As  of  June  30,  1963.  three  projects 
were  underway  in  Alaska  which  would 
bring  new  skills  and  new  methods  in  old 
.skills  to  111  trainees  at  a  cost  of  $300,000 

This  modest  start  should  be  expanded 

In  Fairbanks  48  trainees  will  receive 
48  weeks  of  training  a.s  electronics 
mechanics 

Throughout  the  State  a  refre.sher 
course  for  electriciaiis  will  be  uiven  50 
|)ersons  for  5  weeks 

In  Juneau  20  students  are  taklnn  a 
6-week   course   for  clerk-t>'pists 

Mr.  William  R.  Woodfln.  Alaska  di- 
rector for  vocational  and  technical 
education,  earlier  this  summer  wrote  to 
me  to  urge  that  I  support  S.  1716  when 
it  was  considered  by  the  Senate.  He 
feels  the  proposed  legislation  is  In  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  Alaska,  as  I 
know  it  to  be  Indeed  it  is  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  people  of  all  the  States.  Mr 
Woodfln  believes  the  program  "Is  lend- 
ing much  to  the  economic  growth  and 
development  of  the  State." 

This  endorsement  confirms  the  hopes 
of    all    of    us    who   have   supported   the 
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Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  since  it  was  first  proposed.    - 

As  I  said  last  year: 

with  rapid  technological  changes  occur- 
ring In  Industry,  the  needs  of  labor  change 
and  the  skills  t>ecome  outmoded.  The  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  pro- 
vides a  positive  approach  for  meeting  this 
challenge.  I  supported  this  legislation  and 
endorsed  Its   full  funding. 

The  program  is  suited  to  Alaska  and 
its  training  and  employment  needs. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  the  Alaska  labor 
needs  are  in  the  nonindustrlal  areas  and 
people  must  be  trained  to  fill  the  needs 
of  the  labor  market.  It  is  suited  to  the 
49  other  States. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  I  received  from  Di- 
rector Woodfin  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicORO.-as 
follows: 

Stats  of  Alaska. 
Depaktment  or  Education. 

Anchorage,  July  24, 1963. 
Hon.  Ernest  Geuening, 
US.  Senate,  . 

Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Mr  Deak  Senator  Groening:  I  should  like 
to  Introduce  myself  as  the  new  State  direc- 
tor of  vocational  and  technical  education 
for  the  State  of  Alaska,  While  I  have  not 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  you  personally, 
I  did  hear  you  speak  at  the  recent  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  for  the  Federal  Office 
Building  in  Juneau. 

I  look  forward  to  my  work  In  Alaska  and 
sincerely  solicit  your  support  and  encourage- 
ment as  I  direct  the  vocational  education 
for  our  State. 

You  are  aware.  I'm  sure,  of  the  program 
we  have  In  operation  in  the  State  under  the 
Manpower  E>evelopment  and  Training  Act. 
The  program  is  lending  much  to  the  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development  of  the  State. 
Under  the  existing  law  Federal  support  to 
the  States  would  be  reduced  from  100 
to  60  percent  after  June  30.  1964.  Alaska 
will,  no  doubt,  be  unable  to  spend  matching 
funds  In  1965  and  It  Is  therefore  Imperative 
we  get  passage  of  Senate  bill  1716  If  we  are 
to  receive  the  funds  needed  to  continue  the 
present  rate  of  development  In  MDTA. 

In  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Alaska  and 
vocational  education,   I  sincerely  urge  your 
support  tar  passage  of  Senate  bill  1716. 
Respectfully. 

WnxiAM  R.  Woodfin. 

State  Director. 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  The  legislation  we 
are  considering  was  proposed  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  on  June  19. 
1963.  If  enacted,  it  will  post^xme  the 
effective  date  of  the  State  matching  re- 
quirement under  the  act  of  1962  from 
June  30,  1964,  to  June  30,  1965,  "In  order 
to  provide  the  State  legislatures  with  suf- 
ficient time  to  Impropriate  matching 
funds." 

This  means  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  assume  full  refiponsibility 
for  financing  for  an  additional  year  if 
the  contemplated  training  levels  are  to 
be  maintained. 

The  bill  also  proposes  to  increase  the 
third-year  authorization  for  training 
programs  from  $161  to  $322  million. 

This  increase  of  $161  million  la  a  posi- 
tive mvestment  in  our  Nation's  future. 
I  have  said  many  times  that  we  should 
do  as  much  for  the  folks  at  home  as 
we  do  for  th\->se  abroad. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  training  course  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
was  not  begun  in  New  Hampshire  un- 
til October  of  1962.  Gov.  John  King 
has  written  me  that  the  program  "did 
not  really  get  started  imtil  Februsuy  of 
1963."  But  by  that  time  the  budget  for 
the  biennium  beginning  July  1.  1963,  had 
been  completed.  Our  New  Hampshire 
legislative  leaders  had  no  real  experi- 
ence with  the  manpower  retraining  pro- 
gram and  our  legislature  adjourned 
without  providing  for  matching  fvmds. 
It  Is  worth  pointing  out  that  at  least 
part  of  the  reason  for  this  was  the  delay 
in  securing  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
gram at  the  Federal  level  in  the  summer 
of  1962. 

The  need  for  manpower  retraining  is 
acute.  The  demand  for  skills  is  very 
great  and  the  number  of  unskilled  men 
and  women  out  of  work  for  at  least  15 
weeks  is  about  1  million.  Surveys  have 
shown  that  the  need  for  retraining  is 
greatest  among  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed, and  it  is  here  that  the  man- 
power retraining  program  can  make  its 
greatest  contribution. 

The  time  is  right  for  this  action  be- 
cause of  the  uncertain  future  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  which  would 
have  provided  for  an  extension  of  the 
ARA  retraining  program.  For  one  ARA 
retraining  program  in  Berlin,  N.H..  there 
were  116  applicants  for  a  course  that 
could  only  take  16.  Surveys  in  my 
State  have  shown  a  genuine  need  for 
retraining  in  a  host  of  emplojmient  spe- 
cialties. I  strongly  hope  the  Senate  will 
proceed  with  all  deliberate  speed  to  en- 
act S.  1716. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr,  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  support  the  [tending  bill 
to  mcdntain  the  authorized  level  of  train- 
ing under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  passed  last  year.  The 
bill  must  be  passed  to  allow  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  to 
meet  Its  3 -year  goal  of  training  400.000 
unemployed. 

This  program  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising that  Congress  has  yet  passed  to- 
ward reducing  the  unemployment  rate. 
Here  we  can  act  directly  for  those  unem- 
ployed who  lack  sufficient  skills  to  effec- 
tively compete  for  Jobs  in  today's  tech- 
nically oriented  work  force.  The  merits 
of  this  program  to  retrain  the  unem- 
ployed for  useful  work  are  obvious.  I  am 
advised  that  the  first  tentative  results 
from  my  own  State  of  Texas  show  that 
the  first  three  completed  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  projects 
in  Texas  resulted  in  31  out  of  36  pre- 
viously unemployed  trainees  being  placed 
in  Jobs  using  their  new  skills.  Think  of 
the  money  this  result  will  save  m  unem- 
plosrment  benefits,  or  will  even  gain  the 
Government  in  tax  payments. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  States 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  accomplish  the 
procedures  to  establish  the  matching 
programs  contemplated  under  the  orig- 
inal act.  it  is  apparent  that  unless  this 
bill  is  passed  there  will  be  a  cutback  m 
the  program  next  year,  long  before  the 
goal  of  400,000  retrained  workers  is 
reached.  The  bill  should  be  passed  if 
we  are  to  remove  that  number  of  workers 


from  the  rolls  of  the  unemployed.  We 
should  continue  this  program  until  some 
impact  is  made  on  our  long-term  unem- 
ployed, and  400.000  seems  a  minimal  goal 
to  set.  I  urge  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram at  its  presently  authorized  level 
through  passage  of  this  bill,  giving  the 
States  a  more  reasonable  period  in  which 
to  establish  their  matchiiig  programs. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
7  of  this  year,  I  spoke  briefly  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  m  support  of  an  amend- 
ment to  restore  a  $30  million  cut  in 
funds  for  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 

At  that  time  I  stated  that — 

This  Lb  a  practical,  essential,  and.  at  the 
same  time,  humanitarian  program,  one  which 
has  brought  new  opportunities  and  hope  for 
the  future  to  thousands  of  American  workers 
and  their  families. 

And  because  I  am  fully  convinced  of 
the  correctness  of  this  high  opinion  I 
hold  of  manpower  training  projects.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  Congress 
pass  the  bill  which  we  are  considering 
today  in  the  Senate. 

S.  1716  would  postpone  for  1  year  the 
requirement  that  the  States  match  Fed- 
eral funds,  and  double  the  authorization 
of  funds  for  flscal  1965,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  training  levels  contemplated 
when  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  was  enacted. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  seized 
upon  the  fact  that  only  three  States  have 
to  date  passed  enabling  legislation  and 
actually  appropriated  funds  in  order  to 
match  Federal  grants  in  fiscal  1965,  as 
proof  of  the  failure  of  the  program. 

They  contend  that  the  States  them- 
selves have  shown  a  lack  of  interest  and 
an  unwillingness  to  assume  part  of  the 
responsibility  for  manpower  training  ac- 
tivities. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  the  case  at  all. 
When  one  considers  the  fact  that  Fed- 
eral funds  were  not  made  available  until 
late  last  year,  it  becomes  clear  that  many 
States  just  did  not  have  sufficient  time 
to  evaluate  the  program  fully,  let  alone 
take  legislative  action. 

Connecticut.  I  am  proud  to  say,  is  one 
of  the  three  States  that  is  prepared  to 
participate  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, should  State  matching  funds  be  re- 
quired after  the  completion  of  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year. 

But  my  State  was  one  of  the  first  to 
enter  into  this  important  field,  and  train- 
ing courses  were  started  as  far  back  as 
1959,  3  years  before  Congress  gave  final 
approval  to  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act, 

So  Connecticut  was  in  a  good  position 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  Federal 
funds  available  to  it.  As  of  the  last  week 
in  June,  approximately  $1,060,000  for 
training  costs  and  allowances  to  indi- 
viduals were  committed  under  the  act. 
This  money  was  for  67  approved  proj- 
ects, involving  3.300  trainees. 

The  most  recent  figures  I  have  received 
from  the  Labor  Department's  Office  of 
Manpower,  Automation,  and  Training, 
show  17  more  projects  approved  in  my 
State,  to  train  an  additional  965  indi- 
viduals. 

And  just  last  week.  Gov.  John  Etemp- 
sey  announced  the  allocation  of  $144,574 
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In    Federal    fonds    to    Connecticut,    to 
finance  8  new  projects  for  640  trainees. 

So  a  fair  estimate  of  the  results  of  re- 
training In  my  State  alone,  Is  92  projects, 
and  a  total  of  4,OT5  persons  who  have 
either  benefited  already  or  are  now  bene- 
fiting from  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 

I  have  placed  some  emphasis  on  Con- 
necticut's experience  and  success,  be- 
cause I  beUere  it  illustrates  what  a 
realistic  and  practical  way  this  Is  for  us 
to  help  the  un«nployed  find  a  new  and 
constructive  place  in  their  communities. 

We  should  give  the  States  more  time  to 
make  provision  for  financial  participa- 
tion, and  by  postponing  the  requirement 
now  in  the  law  that  the  States  contribute 
50  percent  of  the  cost  after  June  30, 1964. 
we  will  be  giving  them  a  fair  chance  to 
do  so. 

There  is  a  most  compelling  human 
reason  for  the  second  part  of  S.  1716, 
to  double  the  Federal  authorization  of 
fimds  for  fiscal  1965.  from  $161  million 
to  $322  millkm.  And  this  is  that  the 
future  of  about  100.000  persons  may  well 
depend  on  this  Increase  in  funds. 

When  the  program  was  put  into  effect, 
it  was  intended  to  reach  a  3-year  goal  of 
training  400.000  imem  ployed  persons. 
But  if  the  States  do  not  match  the  Fed- 
eral funds  during  the  third  year,  and  it 
is  clear  that  most  will  not  be  able  to  do 
so.  only  one-half  of  the  estimated 
200.000  trainees  during  fiscal  1965  will 
be  able  to  participate  In  training  courses 
throughout  the  country. 

We  should  not  allow  this  to  happen. 
The  Manpower  Development  and  Tram- 
Ing  Act  has  been  successfully  admin- 
istered in  Connecticut  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  first  year  goal  of 
60.000  trainees  has  been  achieved,  and 
today  training  is  proceeding  at  the  rate 
of  108.000  trainees  per  year. 

It  Ls  up  to  us  m  Congress  to  see  to  It 
that  the  third  year  goal  of  200.000 
trainees  is  met.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  overwhelming  support  and  ap- 
proval to  thtsbllL 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEIR  <Mr. 
MclKTYKS  in  the  chair*.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  bill.  S.  1716.  be  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  with  Instructions  to  that  com- 
mittee to  rqwrt  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
not  later  than  1  week  after  the  filing  of 
a  conference  report  on  H.R.  5888,  the 
Health.  Education,  and  Labor  Appro- 
priations biU  f<M-  fiscal  1964 :  or  not  later 
than  1  week  after  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  a  Vocational  Edu- 
cation bill,  whichever  shall  last  occur. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  motion.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr  President.  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  At  the  outset,  let  me  say 
that  I  have  no  Intention  of  sabotaging 
the  manpower  retraining  development 
program.  However.  I  feel  that  we  should 
look  at  this  subject  in  a  little  deeper  per- 
spective than  that  in  which  it  has  been 
viewed  up  to  now.  The  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  through  its 
subcommittee,  held  two  committee  meet- 
ings. Five  witnp.s.sos  aiH>eRrod  before  the 
subcommittee.  Three  of  them  were  ad- 
ministration witnesses,  and  the  other 
two  witnesses  were  persons  who  gen- 
erally are  sympathetic  to  this  program. 

Very  few  Senators,  perhaps,  realize 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  involved  in 
the  program.  But  I  believe  we  should 
remember,  too.  that  there  are  other  bills 
before  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  dealing  with  this  subject. 
That  committee  has  voted  to  report  an- 
other bill,  which  would  add  $100  million 
to  this  program  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  and  $100  million  for  fiscal  1965. 

The  Senate  has  already  approved  an 
appropriation  of  $110  million.  With  the 
appropriation  and  authorizations  which 
are  bemg  sought  during  the  next  2-year 
period,  that  is.  fiscal  1964  and  1965.  $632 
million  will  be  available  for  the  man- 
power program. 

I  have  seen  no  evidence  which  suggests 
that  this  amount  of  money  can  be  justi- 
fied. As  I  have  said,  the  subcommittee 
has  spent  very  little  time  on  the  various 
bills  which  will  be  before  it.  In  addition 
to  requests  for  the  manpower  program. 
$100  million  has  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  for  the  Youth  Einployment  Act. 
which  is  now  in  the  House.  The  Senate 
has  a  bill  before  it  at  the  present  time 
for  vocational  education,  starting  with 
$108  million  for  fiscal  1964.  and  runnmg 
up  to  $243  million  in  1967. 

I  make  my  motion  to  recommit  in  the 
hope  that  the  committee  will  combine 
the  various  vocational  and  educational 
training  and  manpower  bills  in  order 
that  we  can  determine  how  much  money 
can  Judiciously  be  spent.  Under  the  re- 
quests for  the  manpower  development 
and  retraining  program,  and  appropria- 
tions already  made,  and  the  authoriza- 
tions requested,  we  can  spend  up  to  $632 
million  during  the  next  2  years. 

At  the  present  time  only  22.142  per- 
sons have  enrolled  in  the  program.  If 
my  motion  Is  defeated,  it  will  be  my  pur- 
pose to  offer  a  substitute  amendment 
which  will  combine  two  bills,  the  one 
which  the  Senate  is  now  considering.  S. 
1716.  and  S  1831.  which  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  voted 
to  report  to  the  Senate. 

In  effect.  I  would  reduce  the  funds,  but 
certainly  would  not  cripple  the  program 
in  any  way.  I  feel  that  the  proper  ap- 
proach at  thus  time  is  to  return  the  bill 
to  committee,  in  order  that  the  commit- 
tee may  consider  all  bills  of  a  similar 
nature  and  make  as  certain  as  it  can 
that  there  is  no  duplication  of  effort, 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  the  case  if  the 
various  bills  which  are  before  u.s.  some  of 
which  have  t)een  approved  and  some  of 
which  have  not  been  approved,  become 
effective,  in  the  interest  of  sound  fiscal 
policy  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  make 


certain  that  an  education  and  retrain- 
iiiK  program  will  be  put  into  effect  and 
will  be  effective,  and  also  will  be  as  rea- 
sonable In  cost  as  can  possibly  be  antici- 
pated. That  Is  the  only  reason  I  have 
submitted  my  proposal  at  this  time  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

It  will  be  noti^d  that  my  proposal  does 
not  .'suggest  that  the  committee  should 
reduce  the  bill  in  any  way.  My  purpose 
is  to  have  all  the  bills  brought  before  the 
committee,  so  that  it  can  take  sufficient 
time  to  study  Uiem  and  understand 
what  they  provide,  and  what  Is  needed, 
and  to  invito  experts  from  the  agencies 
to  tell  us  what  the  facts  are.  We  have 
not  had  them:  we  could  not  possibly 
have  obtained  them  during  the  two  very 
brief  hearings  that  were  held. 

In  the  interest  of  sound  fiscal  p>olicy, 
and  because  I  sincerely  believe  that  a 
workable  program  can  be  effectuated  for 
much  le.ss  money  than  is  proposed  at  this 
time.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  feel  it  proper 
to  sustain  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  first,  the 
hearings,  a  copy  of  which  Is  on  the  desk 
of  every  Senator,  occupy  214  pages,  most 
of  them  in  small  print.  The  hearings 
on  tills  particular  bill  are  a  part  of  com- 
preheivsive  hearings  on  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  manpower  and  employment, 
which  has  been  before  the  subcommittee 
ever  since  the  early  days  of  the  year. 
Much  of  the  other  testimony  has  a  bear- 
ing on  the  pending  bill  in  an  overall, 
general  sense. 

The  background  and  need  for  the  bill 
have  been  as  fully  explored  in  the  sub- 
committee as  has  any  other  piece  of 
legislation  with  which  I  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  since  coming  to  the  Senate. 
The  fact  that  only  5  wltne.sses  testi- 
fied with  respect  to  this  small  bill  of  11 
lines  is  no  indication  that  the  very  volu- 
minous statements  and  the  other  testi- 
mony which  have  t)een  adduced  with  re- 
spect to  other  phases  of  the  whole  un- 
employment subject  have  not  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  committee. 
The  two  key  witnesses  were  the  Secre- 
tary- of  Labor  and  the  Commissioner  of 
FMucation.  who  should  be  well  advised 
on  the  need  for  the  proposed  legislation. 

Second,  the  subcommittee,  of  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
Ls  a  member,  unanimously  reported  the 
bill  to  the  full  committee.  To  be  sure, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  reserved  his 
rlglit  to  submit  amendments,  and  also 
reserved  all  his  rights  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  say  without  qualification  that,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  during 
our  hearings  on  the  whole  unemployment 
question,  from  the  early  days  of  this  year 
forward,  we  have  lnvesti^;ated  the  pos- 
sibility of  overlapping  or  duplication  In 
various  Federal-State  programs.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  Is  nr 
.such  duplication.  In  my  opinion,  the 
programs  are  inadequate  in  size.  All 
of  them  are  needed.  I  hope  this  one  will 
be  a  part  of  the  overall  pmckage. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  13  to  2.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
Pre.sident  s     civil    rights    program — the 
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first  part  to  come  before  the  Senate  for 
action. 

I  believe  the  necessity  for  the  proposed 
lesislation  has  been  established  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon.  I 
hope  the  motion  to  recommit  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  not  operate  under  the  misconcep- 
tion that  there  was  a  failure  adequately 
to  consider  this  proposal  in  the  subcom- 
mittee. More  than  40  persons  either 
testified  directly  or  filed  statements  with 
the  subcommittee.  I  should  like  to  have 
that  statement  clearly  understood.  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont would  not  disagree  with  it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. The  statements  were  filed;  but  they 
are  in  small  print,  which  is  very  difficult 
for  anyone  to  reewi. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia will  agree  that  the  subcommittee 
held  only  2  days  of  hearings  on  the  bill, 
and  that  only  five  witnesses  appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommittee.  Am  I  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  said  that  some  35  statements 
were  filed ;  and  five  witnesses  appeared  in 
person,  making  40  or  more  witnesses,  as 
I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  In  addition  to  report- 
ing the  Senators  bill,  the  committee  also 
voted  to  report  another  bill,  one  which 
involves  $200  million  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  and  fiscal  year  1965. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senate  is  not  act- 
ing on  that  bill  today;  but  it  Is  a  part  of 
the  package  of  the  entire  program. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  placed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  compilation  of  grants-in-aid  to 
States,  individuals,  and  localities  which 
was  prepared  by  Congressional  Quarterly. 
I  think  that  publication  has  a  well-de- 
served reputation  for  accuracy  and  care- 
fulness. If  one  takes  the  trouble  to 
examine  those  tables,  he  will  discover 
that  in  1962  the  amount  of  Federal 
grants  to  States,  localities,  and  individ- 
uals went  above  the  $10  billion  mark. 
In  a  10-year  period,  the  grants  to  States 
and  localities  have  increased  by  182  per- 
cent, and  to  individuals  by  99  percent. 
That  means  that  11  percent  of  all  the 
revenues  derived  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  disbursed  in  the  form  of  grants- 
in-aid. 

It  would  appear  that  the  States  are 
becoming  satraps  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and  as  this  procedure  continues, 
the  States  will  lose  their  identity.  Cer- 
tainly they  will  lose  their  independence 
of  action.  That  is  a  matter  of  real  con- 
cern to  anyone  who  undertakes  to  ex- 
amine into  the  subject  of  Federal-State 
relationship. 

I  recall  the  time  when  a  distinguished 
former  Member  of  this  body  was  still 
alive.  We  lived  at  the  same  hotel. 
His  portrait  hangs  In  the  majority  lead- 
er's office.  He  was  a  colorful  and  flow- 
ery Member  of  the  Senate.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  J.  Hamilton  Lewis.  He  used 
to  refer  to  me  affectionately,  when  I  was 
in  the  House,  as  his  Republican  leader. 
I  had  great  affection  for  him. 


I  shall  never  forget  an  evening  about 
3  weeks  before  his  death,  when  he  said 
to  me  in  the  lobby,  "Young  man,  I  will 
not  live  to  see  it,  but  you  will  live  to  see 
it,  for  these  colored  spaces  in  the  map 
that  designate  States  will  be  nothing 
more  than  guides  for  the  convenience  of 
tourists,  t)ecause  the  States  will  be 
gathered  into  the  great  emporium  of 
power  known  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

I  think  we  are  beginning  to  see  that 
situation  now.  By  this  amazing  bill,  we 
are  only  building  upon  what  has  hap- 
pened in  other  years.  This  Is  an 
astonishing  bill.  It  starts  with  a  mis- 
leading statement  in  the  report  itself. 
I  read  from  the  front  page  of  the  re- 
port: 

Its  purpose  is  to  postpone  the  effective 
date  of  the  State  matching  requirements 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1862  from  June  30,  1964,  to  June 
30,  1965,  In  order  to  provide  State  legisla- 
tures with  sufBclent  time  to  appropriate 
matching  funds. 

That  is  not  a  statement  of  fact,  be- 
cause the  act  expires  in  1965.  and  the 
bill  proposes  to  put  the  program  on  a 
100-percent  Federal  basis  for  the  last 
year  of  the  life  of  the  program.  If  I  can 
read  the  English  language,  that  is  a  mis- 
leading statement.  It  should  not  have 
appeared  in  the  report,  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  mean  in  all  good  humor 
to  challenge  those  rather  strong  words 
of  the  beloved  Senator  from  Illinois. 
This  11 -line  bill  will  do  exactly  what  the 
report  says  it  will  do.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  did  not  continue  to  read  the  full 
quotation  from  the  text  respecting  the 
purpose  of  the  report;  therefore.  I  shall 
do  so.  I  continue  to  quote  from  where 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  broke  off  the 
quotation: 

This  means  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  assume  full  responsibility  for  financ- 
ing (or  an  additional  year  In  order  to  main- 
tain the  training  levels  contemplated  by 
the  act  at  the  time  of  Its  enactment.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  bill  also  proposes  to  increase 
the  third  year  authorization  for  training 
programs  tmder  the  act  from  the  present 
$161  million  to  $322  million. 

And  If  one  turns  to  the  bill,  which  is 
only  nine  lines  long,  he  will  see  that  Is 
exactly  what  it  does.  It  changes  the 
date  "1964"  to  "1965,"  and  it  provides 
the  additional  authorization.  That  is  all 
it  does.  If  the  program  is  to  end  at 
the  end  of  next  year — although  I  know 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  it  is  not  going 
to,  even  though  that  is  where  its  present 
legislative  status  leaves  it — we  shall  have 
to  meet  that  question  when  we  come 
to  it.  We  are  not  trying  to  meet  it  now ; 
and  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
should  withdraw  the  word  "misleading," 
which  was  used  in  reference  to  the  re- 
port of  this  honorable  c(Hnmittee,  which 
adopted  this  factual  statement  of  what 
the  bill  does. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  propose  to  withdraw  the  statement. 


My  artful  friend  Is  begging  the  question. 
Let  him  read  the  words  I  read: 

In  order  to  provide  the  State  leglslatvires 
with  suflBclent  time  to  appropriate  matching 
funds. 

The  report  does  not  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  It  goes  on  to  say  thiat  25  of  the 
29  legislatures  which  were  In  session  took 
no  action.  This  bill  calls  for  congres- 
sional action  Instead  of  State  action, 
and  it  would  dip  Into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, for  the  purpose  of  keeping  these 
programs  going. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  these  programs; 
but  I  believe  It  Is  a  fact  of  monumental 
importance  that  of  the  29  legislatiu-es 
which  have  been  in  session  in  the  odd 
numbered  years.  25  did  not  see  fit  to  take 
any  action;  and  evidently  the  Governors 
were  not  interested. 

Can  any  Senator  show  me  In  the  hear- 
mgs  a  line  of  testimony  that  came  from 
the  lips  of  a  Governor?  I  could  not  find 
in  the  hearings  the  testimony  of  even 
one  Governor.  Can  any  Senator  show 
me  in  the  hearings  the  testimony  of  even 
one  member  of  a  State  legislature? 
There  were  only  five  witnesses  before 
the  committee.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
admitted  that  fact  a  moment  ago.  V^^o 
were  they?  Senators  will  find  them 
listed  in  the  hearings.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  four  others,  were  the  only 
ones  who  testified.  But  where  was  there 
an  indication  of  State  interest? 

Mr.  President,  all  I  can  conclude  Is 
that  for  the  third  year  Uncle  Sam  will 
pick  up  the  tab  100  percent;  and  unless 
I  have  no  sense  of  history,  after  30  years 
of  service  around  here,  this  will  become 
a  permanent  program  on  a  100-percent 
Federal  basis — I  will  bet  a  good  deal  upon 
the  truth  and  veracity  of  that  estimate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

I  should  like  the  Record  to  indicate 
that  the  Honorable  W.  W.  Barron,  Gov- 
ernor of  West  Virginia,  has  endorsed  this 
program. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  EMd  he  appear  before 
the  committee? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  No,  he  did  not.  I 
was  going  to  add  that  he  did  not  appear 
there. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Governor  of  Il- 
linois did  not  appear  there,  either. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No,  he  did  not;  but 
I  could  read  from  the  hearings 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  I  know  that;  but 
how  many  people  read  the  hearings? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Record  indicate  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Mr.  Wirtz,  received  from  the 
Illinois  State  Manpower  Advisory  Com- 
mittee a  letter 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Oh.  yes;  I  know 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  to  the  efficacy 
of  this  program.  If  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  willing  to  permit  me  to  do  so. 
I  should  like  to  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  printed  at  this 
p>oint  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Surely. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  so  request. 
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Tbere  belns  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoas, 
as  follows: 

Stats   ICaotowis   Aovuokt   Com- 
MiTTXK  rem  IixxNou  Down  ST  ATX 

AlXA, 

Auguit  5    t963 
The  Honor«bl«  W.  Wmxard  Wnrrs. 
Secretary  of  Lmhor, 
US.  Department  of  Labor. 
WaahingtoH.  DJC. 

DBAS  Mb.  Bbcbktait.  As  members  of  the 
Stat*  Mjuipowar  TtalnLag  Advisory  Cummlt- 
tee  for  Downatate  IlUnola.  we  respectfxUly 
enlist  your  sctlT*  support  of  the  propoeed 
legislation  that  Congress  postpone  for  1  year 
the  requirement  of  State  matching  funds  for 
nscaa  year  196S.  under  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  TtalBlng  Act  of  lOftl. 

Despite  the  tact  that  IlllnoU  has  one  of  the 
largaat  prograBB*  In  the  country  under 
MaJipower  Development  and  Training  Act. 
we  feei  that  too  little  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  program  has  been  In  operation  to  war- 
rant a  record  which  would  justify  an  appro- 
priation requeat  for  matching  funds  by  the 
Stata  leglslattire  at  thU  time.  In  view  of  the 
State's  nnanrtal  problems. 

Congressional  action  Is  needed  la  the  cur- 
rent 1963  session  so  that  training  proJecU 
can  be  planned  and  started  which  will  nut 
be  hampered  by  the  June  30.  1964,  deadline 
By  early  1964.  when  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress nUght  act.  Tsry  few  programs  of  any 
Isngth  could  be  plannsd  and  put  into  opera- 
tion. This  wooM  asrtously  curtail  the  num- 
ber of  projects  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  which  could  be 
started. 

Krery  effort  should  be  made   to  continue 
the    manpower    development    and    training 
program  at  tbs  levels  contemplated  In  order 
that  maslinuiB  opportunity  be  prt)vlded  for 
the  training  of  the  unemployed 
EtaspeotTttUy. 
Dr.  Martin  Wagner.  Chairman.    William 
Finnan;    Dr.    John    Meade,    Lawrence 
Schmidt:     John     D.     Tolton;     Oeorge 
Bagley;   Dr.  Kermit  Johnson;   Karl  M 
Potter;  Dr.  Kmest  J.  Simon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  al- 
though they  will  spend  the  money.  I 
know  of  no  member  of  the  State  legis- 
lature who  cune  down  here  and  testified 
In  favor  of  fcbe  Mil.  None  talked  to  me 
about  It. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
yield  further? 

Mr.  DIRKSXN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant— ^I  do  not  want  to  labor  this  mat- 
ter, but  I  know  that  my  astute  and  ar- 
ticulate friend,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. realiBM  the  importance  of  this 
point — to  state  that  there  is  today  in  the 
United  States  of  America  a  mobility  of 
Jobs  which  did  not  exist,  let  us  say.  20 
years  ago;  and  I  should  like  to  read  what 
Secretary  Wlrts  said  about  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSKN.  Let  us  be  sure  it  is  on 
the  point  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Yes;  it  is 

Mr.  DIRKSKN.    Very  weU 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Secretary  Wlrtz 
said; 

Thirty  days  tram  today.  400.000  people  In 
this  country  wlU  be  working  In  a  different 
labor  market  area  from  the  one  they  are 
working  In  today. 

So  a  person,  who  had  been  trained  in 
Illinois,  could  then  be  working  In  West 
VirKii\ia:  or  one  trained  In  West  Virginia 
could  then  be  working  in  Illinois. 


Therefore,  simply  to  say  that  this  pro- 
gram is  to  be  boxed  off.  State  by  SUte. 
and  it  is  not  a  national  pronram — as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  said — is  not 
correct.    This  is  a  national  program. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  be«an  with  the 
original  bill,  which  provided  that  after  2 
years  of  Federal  financing,  the  Federal 
funds  should  be  matched  by  State  money. 
If  that  Ls  not  the  case,  then  of  course  I 
cannot  read  the  English  lanjiuaiio  But 
when  Ihf  State  IcKislaturcs  met,  they 
ignored  that,  and  the  Oovornors  have 
i«nored  it  They  let  the  legislators  re- 
tain home  without  taking  such  action. 
I  remind  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
that  there  are  now  33  Democrat  Gover- 
nors in  this  country;  furthermore,  I  hold 
no  brief  for  the  Rt^pubhcan  Crovemors 
who  also  failed  to  appear.  But  I  point 
out  that  m  the  sisterhood  of  States,  the 
party  representation  of  the  Governors 
approximately  matches  that  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  Did  the  Gover- 
nors express  an  interest ''  If  they  did.  I 
have  nut  found  it.  .'^tran'Tely  enough. 
And  I  quarrel  about  it.  I  remind  the 
Senator  that  in  the  Finar.ce  Committee 
we  shall  be  wrestling  with  a  tax  bill  call- 
ing for  the  chopping  of  a  hole  In  the  Fed- 
eral revenues.  If  one  can  be  contrived; 
yet  we  are  confronting  a  $9.2  billion  def- 
icit, as  a  result  of  Uie  first  years  of  this 
administrations  impact,  in  order  to  get 
things  moving  auain  When  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  was  last  before  us. 
he  gave  an  informal  estimate  that — he 
guessed — that  when  he  came  again— and 
he  has  to  come  .some  time  in  November — 
he  would  have  to  ask  for  a  $320  billion 
debt  ceding.  Where  are  we  going  in  this 
fiscal  situation''     I  should  like  to  know 

But  now  we  would  make  it  so  easy  for 
the  States,  and  we  would  dig  another  hole 
into  the  revenues  of  the  country,  by  this 
expenditure  on  a  100-percent  Federal 
basis.     Mr.  President,  I  must  protest  it. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  is  In  my  State 
right  now.  In  Chicago,  they  held  a  meet- 
ing which  was  attended  by  a  thousand  or 
more  people.  He  talks  about  having  the 
Initial  trainir\g  start  with  a  thousand 
people.  I  hope  it  works;  but  I  think  the 
State  of  Illinois  can  find  In  Its  budget  Its 
.share  of  this  money.  If  It  cannot,  there 
Is  something  wrong  in  the  capital  of  my 
State.  I  cast  no  reflection  on  our  Demo- 
cratic Governor,  but  surely  we  can  do 
thi.s. 

Yet  here  we  come — and  with  what  a 
jaunty  and  blithe  spirit — ready  to  assume 
this  addition  to  the  responsibility  which 
in  1962  we  put  upon  the  State."?,  and  thus 
made  possible  the  enactment  of  the  orifrt- 
nal  bill. 

I  remember  .some  of  the  debate  at  the 
time.  So  It  is  amazing  to  me  to  f^nd  that 
only  three  or  four  of  the  legislatures  took 
action  Where  was  the  ext^cutive  branch 
of  the  Government?  Why  did  not  It  "lay 
it  or.  the  line"  to  the  Governors,  and  also 
the  State  legislatures  while  they  were  in 
session?  But.  no.  they  returned  home. 
And  now.  of  course,  it  is  proposed  that 
we  do  the  easy  thing — namely,  pick  up 
the  chit.  But.  Mr  President,  one  of  these 
chits  that  runs  into  millions  of  dollars, 
is  not  hay — not  even  in  my  hometown: 
and  I  want  my  State  to  assume  iLs  re- 
sponsibility, as  was  indicated  when  the 
act  was  passed  in  March  1962. 


The  State  legislatures  will  meet  again 
ia  1964.  Why  not  wait?  Why  not  sup- 
port the  motion  to  recommit?  Let  us 
.see  what  is  In  those  two  bills,  so  that 
when  they  come  back  from  conference, 
we  can  see  what  we  are  laying  out  for  the 
entire  program  of  some  kind  of  voca- 
tional training. 

In  addition,  we  ought  to  wait  out  the 
States  on  this  que.stion  Perhaps,  if 
there  is  a  sufficient  expression  of  inter- 
est, we  will  finally  get  them  to  toe  the 
mark  with  resp>ect  to  the  requirement 
that  Is  in  the  basic  law. 

As  I  indicated,  the  mountainous 
grants-in-aid  program,  which  is  now 
over  $10  billion  a  year,  assuming  11  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  revenue,  will  continue 
to  roll  on  and  on  if  someone  does  not 
protest,  and  if  the  Senate  does  not  in 
par'  put  a  stop  to  it.  As  a  result,  I  think 
that  the  statement  is  fully  justified  when 
one  says  that  the  States  are  becoming 
so  deeply  in  debt  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  they  are  beginning  to  forfeit 
their  independence  of  action. 

Mr  President,  we  had  better  send  the 
bill  back  to  the  committee  because  there 
IS  a  100-F>ercent  chance  that  If  we  fail 
to  do  so.  the  program  will  finally  incu- 
bate into  a  permanent  100-percent  fed- 
trally  financed  program,  only  to  add  to 
the  burdens  of  this  Government,  which 
finds  Itself  in  fLscal  difficulty  to  thr  point 
where  all  sorts  of  devices  are  now  being 
used  so  that  we  will  not  creep  over  the 
danger  line.  We  are  issuing  nonmarket- 
able  securities  to  foreign  countries,  get- 
ting our  money  in  advance  on  military 
equipment,  and  inducing  recipients  to 
make  prepayments  on  what  they  owe  us. 
But  we  are  going  to  run  out  of  such  de- 
vices. Those  items  are  all  nonrecurring. 
We  had  t)etter  put  our  house  in  order. 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  do  somethmg 
in  that  field. 

I  wish  It  were  possible  to  impress  on 
the  Senate  and  on  the  people  how  I  ap- 
prehend and  assess  the  danger  that  con- 
fronts us.  Surely,  the  President  must 
appreciate  it.  The  Secretarj-  of  the 
Treasury  must  appreciate  it.  because  I 
gam  that  impression  from  him  every 
time  he  appears  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. We  are  going  to  run  out  of  gim- 
micks. That  is  when  the  shooting  will 
begin.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  vote,  two  things  should  be  said 
briefly  First,  long  before  I  came  to  the 
Senate  the  able  minority  leader  was  in- 
veighing in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
against  Federal  grants  to  the  States. 
One  of  the  best  States-righters  ever  to 
.serve  in  the  Congress  is  the  able  and 
effective  Senator  from  Illinois.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  entire  issue  has  been 
water  over  the  dam  since  President 
Ei-senhower  received  the  Kestnbaum  re- 
port abnost  7  years  ago.  That  able 
group  of  public  servants,  including  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  headed  by  an  able 
Republican,  Meyer  Kestnbaum.  from 
Chicago,  found  after  an  exhaustive 
study  that  we  could  not  return  to  the 
States  the  resources  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  the  programs  for  the 
admitted  needs  of  their  citizens,  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  had  to  supply 
the  necessary  money. 
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As  I  said  earlier  In  the  debate,  the 
issue  goes  back  to  the  days  when  the 
Federal  Government  stole  the  Federal 
income  tax  away  from  the  States.  That 
was  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 
When  that  was  done.  It  became  Impossi- 
ble for  the  States,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Federal  Government, 
through  grants-in-aid  to  the  States,  to 
finance  needed  and  essential  services. 

A  vote  to  recommit  the  bill  is  a  vote  to 
kill  the  retraining  program  as  it  gets 
off  the  ground.  A  vote  to  recommit  the 
bill  is  a  vote  against  a  significant  part  of 
the  President's  civil  rights  program. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  take  not  more  than  2  minutes  for 
this  observation.  I  wish  not  to  argue 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  but  only 
to  make  the  record  complete. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  mentioned 
that  State  legislatures  would  be  in  ses- 
sion next  year.  I  wish  the  Record 
to  show  that  the  legislatures  of  29  States 
will  not  meet  until  1965.  though  4  of  the 
29  States  have  authorized  matching 
funds  under  this  act. 

I  also  desire  to  emphasize  a  point  I 
made  previously.  The  problem  is  na- 
tional in  scope.  As  we  debate  the  sub- 
ject today,  there  are  400.000  workers  who, 
within  30  days,  will  be  working  in  an- 
other market  area  of  our  country.  To 
say  that  the  work  stops  at  a  county  or 
State  line  is  not  sufficient;  it  Is  not  re- 
sponsive to  the  present  condition  of  high 
mobility  of  the  American  working  force. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  motion  to  recommit,  and 
I  should  like  to  express  my  reasons  for 
so  doing. 

I  believe  It  is  rather  unusual  that,  with 
the  exception  of  four  States,  the  State 
legislatures  which  met  in  session  In  1963 
did  not  take  any  action  on  the  program, 
and  did  not  provide  matching  funds. 
Also.  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
heard  more  testimony  and  received  more 
information  about  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program.  Including  the  number  of 
projects  which  have  been  started  in  the 
States  and  the  placing  of  trainees  at 
work. 

My  reasons  for  voting  against  the 
motion  to  recommit  can  be  quickly 
.•itated  Perhaps  a  few  of  the  States  do 
not  have  the  necessary  funds,  though 
that  is  doubtful.  My  Judgment  is  that 
legislatures  of  the  various  States  did 
not  appropriate  funds  because  they  con- 
sider the  problem  of  unemployment  a  na- 
tional problem.    I  believe  it  is,  too. 

The  reason  that  people  are  more  ftilly 
employed  In  one  State  may  result  from 
special  conditions.  For  example,  the 
Kreat  defense  industries  in  some  States 
of  the  Union  provide  the  people  of  those 
States  full  employment.  But  those  In- 
dustries are  supported  by  the  taxpayers 
Ok  the  United  States  through  massive 
defense  expenditures. 

Similarly,  unemplojTnent  exists  in 
other  States  for  reasons  which  are  be- 
yond the  control  of  those  States.  These 
reasons  Include  the  great  technological 
improvements  which  have  closed  Indus- 
try and  reduced  employment.  Perlu4>s 
the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  enact  tax 
programs  has  also  had  its  effect  upon 
employment.  I  will  admit  to  my  leader 
that  there  is  merit  in  what  he  has  said 


about  the  fiscal  program  of  the  admin- 
istration which  has  failed  to  move  the 
economy.  Continued  deficits  do  have  an 
adverse  effect  upon  investment  and 
unemployment. 

Unemployment  Is  not  purely  a  local  or 
a  State  problem.  It  is  affected  by  great 
national  movements  and  by  circum- 
stances which  are  beyond  the  control  of 
State  governments.  I  believe  that  the 
question  of  unemployment  and  its  future 
impact  is  the  most  serious  of  the  domes- 
tic problems  which  affect  our  country 
today. 

It  Is  argued  in  the  Senate  and  by  some 
who  write  to  me  that  private  enterprise 
can  handle  unemployment.  But  private 
enterprise  is  not  handling  this  problem 
In  the  main,  and  the  fact  is  that  people 
are  still  out  of  work.  The  training  pro- 
gram Is  probably  the  most  sensible  pro- 
gram we  have  to  fit  young  and  even  older 
people  for  some  productive  employment. 
I  really  do  not  see  what  would  be  ac- 
complished by  recommitting  the  bill.  It 
will  be  reported  to  the  Senate  again,  and 
we  shall  vote  on  the  Issue  again,  unless 
In  some  way  it  becomes  involved  in  the 
question  of  civil  rights.  Then  it  might 
not  be  voted  upon  at  all. 

Because  I  believe  the  problem  of  un- 
emplojrment  is  the  greatest  domestic 
problem  that  will  be  facing  our  country. 
and  because  it  is  a  national  problem  and 
not  a  State  problem,  I  think  that  we 
must  provide  for  this  training  program  to 
continue  even  If  the  Federal  Government 
Is  to  pay  for  it. 

The  program  Is  underway.  Funds 
needed  have  not  been  provided.  It  will 
not  be  possible  to  provide  them  the  third 
year  unless  the  Congress  looks  ahead 
and  faces  this  problem. 

Por  these  reasons,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  perhaps  the 
Senator  is  not  aware  that  my  motion  to 
recommit  is  not  merely  a  straight  re- 
ccxnmittal  motion.  The  committee 
would  be  directed  to  report  after  tJ\e 
conferees  on  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  relating  to  this  program, 
made  their  report,  or  after  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  re- 
ported the  vocational  education  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  procedure  is  to 
mesh  all  the  various  bills  for  vocational 
education,  for  retraining,  and  so  forth 
Into  a  package,  if  possible,  so  that  Sen- 
ators may  know  what  they  are  voting 
for,  and  can  provide  adequate  money, 
and  not  a  nickel  more. 

If  the  motion  should  lose.  I  shall  offer 
a  substitute  which  would  provide  about 
$432  million  for  the  training  program 
during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  fiscal 
year  1965. 

This  motion  Is  not  directed  as  a  blow 
against  the  retraining  program,  in  which 
I  believe.  We  have  been  asked  to  pro- 
vide much  more  money  than  can  pos- 
sibly be  spent  efflcienUy  or  effectively. 
I  think  no  Senator  can  justify  throwing 
money  away  when  it  cannot  be  efB- 
ciently  or  effectively  used.  That  is  my 
Interest  in  the  proposal  at  the  present 
time. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Can  the  Senator 
tell  us  what  percentage  of  the  money 
has  been  used? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  do  not  have  the  fig- 
ures. A  relatively  small  percentage  has 
been  used,  I  assume.  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  can  answer. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  think  I  can  answer.  Seventy 
million  dollars  was  appropriated.  Fifty- 
six  million  dollars  of  this  was  actually 
expended.  All  of  the  $70  million  has 
been  committed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Seventy  million 
dollars  was  appropriated? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  One  hundred  and  ten 
million  dollars  was   appropriated. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Fifty-six  milUon 
dollars  will  have  been  expended  by  the 
end  of  this  year? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No,  $56  million,  out  of 
$70  million  was  spent  in  fiscal  1963.  I 
am  pretty  sure  that  statement  is  cor- 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
difficulty  faced  by  those  of  us  on  the 
committee  and  others  who  are  interested 
in  this  program  is  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ge'.  the  answers  we  need. 

I  am  not  overlr  critical  of  those  who 
serve  in  the  Department  downtown,  be- 
cause they  do  not  know.  The  program 
is  scarcely  off  the  ground.  They  do  not 
have  the  facts  or  figures,  or  the  experi- 
ence needed  to  know  really  what  is  going 
to  hapF>en. 

I  say  this  without  the  slightest  criti- 
cism of  them,  because  I  believe  those  in 
charge  of  this  program  are  trying  to  do 
a  good  job. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  present  enrollment  is  at  the  rate  of 
108,000  trainees  per  year? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  information  I  re- 
ceived this  morning  is  that  there  are 
22,000  actually  in  training  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  RAiroOLPH.    At  the  rate  of  108,- 

000  for  the  year? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  rate  would  be,  but  there  are  now 
22,000  in  the  program. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
Is  any  virtue  In  the  argument  we  have 
been  listening  to  in  favor  of  this  pro- 
gram, why  not  make  the  110  grant-in-aid 
programs  all  Federal?  Let  us  have  the 
debacle  sure  and  complete — and  right 
now. 

I  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  when 
the  Governors'  conference  met  In  Hono- 
lulu 2  years  ago  one  of  the  Governors — 

1  shall  not  name  him — was  reported  to 
have  made  a  statement  with  respect  to 
grants  from  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
to  have  said:  "I  think  it  Is  our  duty  to 
get  all  the  money  we  can  get  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  because  If  we  do  not, 
somebody  else  will  get  it." 

Two  weeks  after  he  made  that  state- 
metit  I  was  addressing  the  Natitwial  Con- 
vention of  Local  Officials  In  Chicago.  I 
quoted  him.     That  statement  got  into 
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the  newspapan.  He  sent  me  an  air 
mall  letter  koA  Mid  I  had  misquoted  him. 
I  cited  him  the  documentation,  and  I 
never  heard  another  word  from  that 
Ooremor. 

But  that  Is  It — "Get  it  while  you  can, 
because  otherwlae  somebody  else  will 
get  It" 

That  wUl  be  a  way  of  breaking  the 
back  of  the  Fsderal  Oovemment;  and. 
goodness  knows,  we  are  in  ample  dlffl- 
cultar  now. 

That  Is  mj  story. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mx.  President.  I  will 
make  a  regponse  to  what  has  been  said. 
I  think  there  Is  a  distinction  between 
this  program  for  the  training  of  un- 
employed persons  and  the  usual  grant- 
in-aid  programs,  and  I  will  give  Just  a 
few  examidea. 

Aid  Is  glTtn  to  Impacted  school  dis- 
tricts, where  local  situations  are  assisted. 
This  aid  totals  some  $300  million  to  $400 
million  a  year.  But  the  schools  are 
under  the  control  of  the  States,  which 
also  contribute.  There  is  a  direct  local 
interest. 

Road  procrmms  provide  for  expendi- 
tures which  Involve  50-50  sharing,  be- 
cause the  roAds  provide  direct  benefits 
for  the  l^tatea  and  for  their  people.  The 
airport  programs  are  on  the  same  basis. 
They  are  located  In  the  States,  and  they 
directly  affect  local  needs. 

I  make  thia  statement  to  buttress  the 
argument  I  made  a  few  minutes  ago  that 
unemplosrmmt  is  not  merely  a  local 
problem.  It  Is  a  national  problem.  I 
cannot  accept  the  argiunent  made  by  my 
distinguished  leader. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  acreelng  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Pioxrrrl 
to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  instruc- 
tions. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
therolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ModJOUkN  (after  having  voted 
In  the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jacx- 
80ir].  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  I 
understand  that  he  would  vote  "nay." 
II I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
onsoM].  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  BuuiCK],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Btu>],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
slsBli^l  [Mr.  KastlandI,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Er- 
vin],  the  Senator  from  ArkEuisas  [Mr. 
PuLBUOHT],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HAsml.  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hatdbh].  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Iflr.  JsacaON].  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LomgI.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McOu], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Mosel,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NKTTBnonl.  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathsbsI.  the  Senator  from  Ala- 


bama [Mr.  SparkmanI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Cormecticut  I  Mr.  Risicorrl  are 
absent  on  offlclal  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr  E^ngleI  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  EDMOifDSON).  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartkr).  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Long!,  the  Senator  from 
WyomlnK  I  Mr  McOkrI.  the  Senator 
Utah  I  Mr.  Mossl.  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr  SmathrrsI.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  I  Mr  Sparkman  1 
would  each  vote  "nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  BurdickI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr   AdcrnI. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  would  vote  nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  would  vote 
■yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NiubergbrI. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea  '  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi LMr.  ELasixandI  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  California  [  Mr.  E^iglr  ) . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamara]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  TowxrI. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  would  vote  nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Seruitor  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicorr]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bbnnktt]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Cormecticut  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ancxn).  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bcnnxtt],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Pong],  the  Senators  from  Iowa  IMr. 
HicKKNLooPES  and  Mr.  Miu.kr  1 .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Calif orrUa  [Mr.  Kuchxl].  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mxchkm  J , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MiTNDT] ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall ] ,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [  Mr.  AnLEN  i  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea  *  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  BxNNXTTl  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Cormecticut  [Mr.  RiBicorrl.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Cormecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper]   is  paired  with  the 


Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  would  vote    nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  MnxxR  I  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  I  Mr.  Kuchkl  ] .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming IMr.  Simpson  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Tower  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  19, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

(No.  150  Leg  I 
YEAS— 19 


Allott 

Ooldwater 

Russell 

Bosks 

Hlruska 

Smith 

Carlaon 

Lauscbe 

Stennls 

CurtU 

Morton 

Thurmond 

Dtrkaen 

Pearson 

Williams  Del 

Domlnick 

Prouty 

Blender 

Robertson 
NAYS--44 

Bayh 

Hart 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Morse 

Beall 

Holland 

Muskle 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

BrewBter 

Inouye 

Pas  tore 

Byrd,  W   Va 

JavlU 

Pell 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Proimlre 

Case 

Keating 

Randolph 

Church 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Walters 

Do<1d 

McCarthy 

WlUlamd,  N  J 

Douglas 

McOovern 

Yar  borough 

Oore 

Mclntyre 

Young.  Ohio 

Oruenlng 

MetCAlX 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-37 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Moos 

Anderson 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Burdick 

Jordan,  N  C. 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Saltonstall 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Eastland 

Long,  Mo 

Simpson 

Edmondson 

Long,  La 

Smathers 

Engle 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Brvln 

McOee 

Tower 

Pong 

McNamara 

Young.  N  Dak 

Pulbrlght 

Mechem 

Hartke 

MUler 

1963 
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So  Mr.  Proutys  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  entirely  appropriate  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  extend  for  an- 
other year  its  100-percent  underwriting 
of  the  manpower  development  and 
training  program. 

The  matching  requirement  was  origi- 
nally delayed  for  2  years  in  order  that 
the  program  might  be  gotten  underway 
and  its  usefulness  demonstrated  to  the 
States. 

This  has  taken  longer  than  anticipat- 
ed In  many  instances  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  were  not  geared  to 
undertake  this  kind  of  retraining  pro- 
gram. Often  the  machinery  had  to  be 
built  from  the  ground  up. 

Also,  these  retraining  programs  have 
had  to  be  Initiated  against  the  statutory 
requirement  that  there  be  an  expecta- 
tion of  jobs  for  the  trainees  on  their  com- 
pletion of  a  retraining  course. 


This  hsis  meant  that  the  retraining 
program  has  not  only  been  running  a 
race  against  the  abolition  of  semiskilled 
and  unskilled  jobs  by  automation,  but 
it  has  also  been  faced  with  the  fact  of 
continuing  unemployment  among  skilled 
persons.  Happily  this  latter  situation 
has  improved  over  the  last  2  years. 

We  In  Michigan  are  Ironing  the  bugs 
out  of  this  program.  The  fact  that  80 
percent  of  those  who  have  completed 
retraining  courses  have  been  employed 
IS  e\idence  that  this  program  can  prove 
of  real  value  In  Michigan  If  given  a 
chance. 

But  it  is  clear  that  we  do  need  addi- 
tional time.  Until  the  effectiveness  of 
this  program  can  be  proven  without  a 
doubt  m  Michigan  and  across  the  coun- 
try, we  cannot  ask  the  individual  States. 
mcst  of  which  have  continuing  .fiscal 
problems  and  are  burdened  with  the  in- 
creasing costs  of  existing  education  pro- 
prams,  to  appropriate  funds  for  man- 
power retraining. 

I  believe  It  Is  equally  clear  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  manpower  retrain- 
ing be  stillborn  because  of  the  pre- 
mature withdrawal  of  full  Federal  sup- 
port. 

Just  as  the  fact  of  unemployment  is 
a  national  problem,  so  too  are  the  roots 
of  unemployment  national  problems. 

Because  of  the  high  mobility  of  Amer- 
icans, the  lack  of  educational  and  train- 
ing opportunities  In  one  State  may  well 
become  the  unemplojrment  problem  of 
another  State.  Michigan  knows  that 
unemployment  in  Detroit  is  the  product 
not  only  of  automation  and  the  decen- 
tralization of  the  auto  Industry,  but 
equally  of  the  limited  educational  op- 
portunities of  many  of  our  citizens  who 
have  moved  to  Michigan  from  other 
States  In  the  last  25  years. 

It  is  significant  that  the  bill  before 
us  today  is  the  result  of  a  recommoida- 
tion  by  the  President  in  his  civil  rights 
message  of  June  19.  It  is  significant  be- 
cause it  means  recognition  of  the  vicious 
and  perpetuating  circle  formed  by  dis- 
crimination, lack  of  education  and 
training,  unemployment,  and  economic 
deprivation. 

Certainly  manpower  retraining  is  only 
a  partial  answer — but  we  cannot  let  even 
partial  answers  go  unfulfilled. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it 
is  Imperative  that  we  approve  the  bill 
before  us  and  give  the  manpower  devel- 
opment and  training  progrsun  this  extra 
impetus  to  become  the  effective  weapon 
against  unemployment  which  I  believe 
it  can  become. 


committee  for  action.     There  is  also  a 
ncmlnation  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

Furthermore,  It  is  hoped  that  on  Fri- 
day the  Senate  wUl  be  able  to  take  up 
the  bill  involving  aid  to  medical  and 
dental  schools. 

I  had  hoped  to  bring  up  the  Proxmire 
dairy  bill,  but  several  Senators  have  re- 
quested additional  time  to  consider  other 
commodities  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

On  Monday  next  it  is  anticipated  that 
debate  will  start  on  the  test  ban  treaty. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it 
might  be  appropriate  at  this  time  to  have 
the  distinguished  majority  leader's  esti- 
mate of  how  long  he  believes  considera- 
tion of  the  treaty  is  likely  to  take  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  whether  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  determine  a  day  certain  for  a 
vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Both  parts  of  the 
Senator's  question  are  dlffictUt  to  answer. 
However,  the  debate  on  the  treaty  will 
probably  last  anywhere  from  1  week  to 
2  weeks.  There  will  be  no  intention  on 
our  part  to  rush  the  treaty  through ;  and 
every  Senator  who  desires  to  be  heard 
should  be  heard  and  will  be  heard.  I 
do  not  anticipate  any  delaying  tactics. 

I  would  be  glad  to  consider  with  the 
minority  leader,  sometime  next  week,  the 
possibility  of  resuihlng  agreement,  for 
some  time  in  tlie  following  week,  on  a 
day  certain,  when  a  vote  could  be  taken. 
However,  that  remains  to  be  seen;  and 
I  believe  that  In  the  meantime  we  had 
best  let  events  take  their  course. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  while 
many  Senators  are  present,  I  should  like 
to  a.sk  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
first,  alx)ut  the  legislative  program  for 
tomorrow,  and  also  whether  it  is  likely 
that  the  Senate  will  be  in  session  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  consider  a  num- 
ber of  bills  on  the  calendar  which  have 
boon  approved  by  the  Democratic  policy 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAINING 
ACT  OP  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1716)  to  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  1716)  was  passed. 
,  Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  If  we  may  have 
order,  we  may  be  able  to  find  out  what 
the  status  of  the  pending  legislation  Is. 
I  should  like  to  be  advised  as  to  what 
was  the  last  question  that  the  Presiding 
Officer  put  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  was  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  an  amend- 
ment which  he  wishes  to  offer. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  action  ordering  the  en- 


grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill 
and  the  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  It  clear  to  Senators  who  are 
present  that  I  shall  not  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  amendment ;  nor  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Peimsyl- 
vania.  I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
I  can  explain  it  very  briefly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the  follow- 
ing: "That  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  la  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  section  202  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"  '(h)  Whenever  appropriate,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  also  refer  for  the  development 
of  functional  literacy  and  basic  work  skills 
those  eligible  persons  who  have  neither  com- 
pleted the  eighth  grade  of  school  nor  other- 
wise acquired  the  educational  equivalent  of 
the  eighth  grade  of  school  and  who  will 
thereby  be  able  to  pursue  courses  ctf  occu- 
pational training,  and  such  referrals  shaU 
be  considered  a  referral  for  training  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act,  except  that  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  the  selection  of  persons 
under  this  subsection,  and  such  persons  shall 
be  eligible  for  an  additional  fifty-two  weeks 
of  training  aUowances.' 

"Ssc.  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  203  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
'nineteen'  and  Inserting  the  word  'sixteen'  In 
lieu  thereof,  by  striking  out  'but  not  more 
than  5  per  centum  of  the  estimated  total 
training  aUowances  paid  annually  under  this 
section  may  be  paid  to  such  youths.',  and 
adding  the  following:  'ProTlded,  That  no 
training  aUowance  shaU  be  paid  to  any  indi- 
vidual who  Is  under  nineteen  years  of  age  and 
has  not  been  graduated  from  high  school  un- 
less the  Secretary  shall  have  satisfied  hUnself 
that  such  Individual  has  continuously  failed 
to  attend  school  classes  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  six  months  during  the  regular  school 
session,  and  that  all  appropriate  proeediu^s 
(Including  guidance  and  counseling  by  ap- 
propriate local  authorities)  to  induce  such 
Individual  to  resume  school  attendance  have 
failed.' 

"Skc.  3.  Section  231  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence,  inserting  a  comma  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  adding  the  following:  'except 
that  with  respect  to  referrals  under  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  section  202  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  may  make 
arrangements  for  the  provision  of  the  train- 
ing to  be  provided  under  such  subsection 
(h)  through  other  appropriate  education, 
agencies'. 

"Sec.  4.  Section  302  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  'vocational'  before 
the  words  'education  and  training*. 
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5.  niib— fitinn  (b)  of  Mction  306  U 
>ii,^M»<«««i  by  rtrtklnc  out  the  word  'voca- 
UohjU'. 

"Sac.  a.  BcctiOB  MM  Ot  aueh  Act  U  amended 
by  t^Wtwj  At  tlM  Mkd  thereof  the  following 
n«w  ■ubeeetlona: 

"  '{t)  In  addition  to  the  unounU  author- 
ised by  eub—etlon  (b).  there  are  hereby 
authorised  to  h*  apitroprlated  $00,000,000 
for  the  Qecal  ye^r  eiMllnc  June  30,  1944,  and 
•100,000.000  for  tlM  flacal  year  ending  June 
SO.  1966,  for  tiM  purpose  of  carrying  out 
UUe  n. 

**  '(f)  Not  mof«  than  ao  per  centum  of  the 
funda  eathorlaad  to  b*  appropriated  for  the 
purpoees  of  carrylBg  out  title  U  of  thU  Act 
ahall  be  uaed  for  training  allowances  paid 
to  youths  over  ititiWfi  but  under  twenty-two 
years  of  age. 

"  '(g)  Not  mora  than  IS  par  centum  of  the 
funds  authiorlaad  to  b«  appropriated  for  the 
purpoaes  of  carrying  out  title  n  of  this  Act 
shall  be  used  for  training  allowances  paid 
to  trainees  under  subsection  (h)  of  section 
303  thereof. 

"'(h)  Notwltkslandlng  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  not  more  than  30  per  centum 
of  the  funds  approprUtad  pursiiant  to  the 
authorizations  in  this  section  shall  be  used 
for  training  costs,  exclusive  of  training 
allowances,  of  projects  under  title  II  of  this 
Act.' 

"Ssc.  7.  ThMt  (a)  sscUon  a03(d)  of  the 
Manpower  DeTSlopmsnt  and  Training  Act  of 
Idea,  as  smenrtsrt.  ta  amended  by  striking 
out  '19M'  and  liissstlni  In  lieu  thereof  '1966'. 

"(b)  The  third  ssntence  of  secUon  331  of 
such  Act  Is  -iPTr^*"^  by  striking  out  '19«4' 
and  Inserting  In  llsu  thereof  '1966  ." 

Mr.  PRODTY,  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  mint  out  that  under  my  proposal  I 
wotild  c<»nbine  the  text  of  S.  1831  and 
thAtof  8. 1716. 

S.  1831  U  the  Mil  which  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Coounittee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  It  provides  for  $100  mU- 
llon  additional  for  the  Manpower  Re- 
training Act  for  the  cui-rent  fiscal  year, 
and  an  additional  $100  million  for  fiscal 
year  1965. 

In  accordance  with  figures  which  I 
gave  earlier.  If  we  oomblne  the  $110  mil- 
lion which  has  already  been  appropriated 
bf  the  Senate  for  flacal  year  1964,  with 
the  authortsatUm  which  have  been  re- 
quested, and  with  the  provisions  in  S. 
1831.  we  will  find  the  total  to  be  $632 
million,  which  can  be  spent  for  the  man- 
power retrainlns  program  during  the 
present  fiscal  year  and  fiscal  year  1965. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  no  Justifi- 
cation whaterer  for  appropriating  or 
authorizing  fUnds  In  this  amount.  We 
find,  too,  that  at  the  present  time  only 
23,000  people  are  participating  in  the 
program. 

We  find  that  the  need  for  the  $100 
million  which  was  authorized  in  8.  1831. 
the  Clark  bill,  will  have  passed  before 
the  funds  will  have  been  appropriated, 
which  means  that  we  can  reduce  that 
amount  by  $25  million  without  any  prob- 
lem whatsoerer. 

The  House  has  also  appropriated  $140 
million  for  this  program  for  fiscal  1964. 
Assuming  that  the  Senate  conferees  and 
the  House  conferees  9lit  the  difference, 
that  means  that  probably  the  8enate  ap- 
propriation win  be  Increased  by  about 
$15  million.  So  under  the  provisions  of 
8.  1831,  I  have  reduced  the  $100  million 
by  $40  mlUlon.  living  a  remainder  of 
$60  million.  In  other  words.  $170  million 
will  be  available  for  the  program  in  fiscal 


1964.  the  current  fiscal  year.  Twenty 
percent  of  the  total  $170  million,  under 
the  proposal  which  I  have  offered,  would 
furnish  onployment  to  approximately 
100,000  individuals  in  the  youth  program, 
42,000  Individuals  In  the  literacy  pro- 
gram, which  Is  a  part  of  the  Clark  bill, 
and  62,000  Individuals  in  the  adult  train- 
ing program.    That  Is  for  fiscal  1964. 

For  fiscal  1965,  under  my  proposal, 
$261  million  would  be  available.  This 
amount  would  provide  training  for  154,- 
000  persons  In  the  youth  program  in  fis- 
cal 1964:  training  for  61,000  In  the  liter- 
acy program;  and  training  for  116.000 
persons  in  the  adult  training  program. 

On  a  2-year  basis,  the  total  cost  of  my 
proposal  will  be  $431  million.  In  my 
Judgment,  this  figure  Is  much  higher 
than  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram in  an  effective  manner.  My  pro- 
posed substitute  includes  some  parts  of 
S.  1831  and  also  Incorporates  some  fea- 
tures of  that  bill  which  I  believe  are 
highly  desirable  and  necessary. 

A  new  section  202<h)  would  establish 
the  literacy  program  contained  in  S. 
1831.  The  participants  under  this  pro- 
gram would  be  limited  to  those  having 
less  than  an  eighth-grtide  education.  It 
seems  to  me  that  anyone  who  has  com- 
pleted 8  years  of  schooling  does  not  need 
to  be  taught  to  read  or  write.  If  he  has 
not  acquired  that  ability  after  having 
spent  8  years  in  school.  I  doubt  whether 
he  Is  ever  likely  to  become  proficient  In 
reading  or  writing. 

My  proposal  would  also  reduce  the 
youth  participation  age  from  19  to  16 
years. 

It  would  remove  the  5-percent  limita- 
tion on  youth  training  allowances  and 
make  available  20  percent  of  the  total 
appropriations 

My  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute would  require  school  dropouts  to 
have  been  out  of  school  for  6  months  of 
the  regular  term  rather  than  3  months, 
as  In  S.  1831. 

My  substitute  Includes  a  new  authori- 
zation, as  does  8.  1831,  for  the  new  pro- 
gram and  the  extension  of  youth  train- 
ing. As  I  stated  earlier,  it  provides  ad- 
ditional authorizations  of  $60  million  for 
fiscal  1964  and  $100  million  for  fiscal 
1965. 

It  places  a  20-percent  celling  on  the 
amount  of  funds  which  can  be  used  in 
the  youth  training  program,  and  a  15- 
percent  celling  on  the  new  literacy  pro- 
gram for  training  allowances. 

It  places  a  30-percent  celling  on  the 
amount  of  appropriations  which  may  be 
used  to  defray  training  costs  of  title  II 
projects. 

I  have  checked  and  found  that  the 
average  training  course  thus  far  has  t)een 
in  the  vicinity  of  33  or  34  percent,  which 
seems  to  me  unnecessarily  high;  never- 
theless, I  have  reduced  it  only  4  percent. 

My  proposal  incorporates  1(X)  percent 
of  Federal  flnanclnK  for  8.  1716.  It  also 
strikes  out  tne  amount  in  S.  1716,  but 
adds  $60  million  for  fiscal  1964  and  $100 
million  for  fiscal  1965  to  the  existing  au- 
thorization of  $161  million. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  program  can- 
not possibly  spend  the  amount  which  I 
have  envisioned  in  my  substitute.  My 
proposal  Is  very  liberal.     It  could  be  cut 


substantially  without  having  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  bill  itself.  In  effect,  if  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted,  it  would 
reduce  the  appropriation  and  authoriza- 
tion existing  over  the  next  2  years  by 
some  $201  million,  leaving  approximately 
$432  million  to  be  available  for  the  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1964  and  fiscal  1965. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  amount 
of  money  could  be  spent;  but  I  wish  to  be 
as  generous  as  I  can,  because  I  sincerely 
believe  that  if  the  program  can  be  made 
to  work,  it  will  satisfy  a  great  need  in 
our  country  today. 

Mr.  President  with  that  explanation, 
I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
deference  to  the  distinguished  8enator 
from  Vermont,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  respect,  this  is  not  the  way  to 
legislate  on  the  fioor  of  the  8enate.  I 
have  before  me  the  8enator"s  amend- 
ment of  2  4  typewritten  pages.  Only  two 
Members  of  this  body  have  read  it.  They 
are  the  8enator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
PhoutyI  and  I.  I  read  it  for  the  first 
time  at  the  desk  about  10  minutes  ago. 

The  amendment  would  combine  two 
bills,  one  of  which  Is  not  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  will  not  be  for  several  days.  It 
takes  the  provisions  of  one  and  the  pro- 
visions of  another  as  a  substitute  for  a  bill 
which  has  been  carefully  thought  out  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  which  consid- 
ered the  bill.  He  did  not  propose  his 
substitute  amendment  in  the  subcom- 
mittee or  in  the  full  committee.  It  Is 
now  proposed  at  the  11th  hour,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  doubt  whether  any 
Senator  could  adequately  understand  the 
amendment  on  first  reading  it.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  in  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
should  say  that  I  did  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  full  committee.  I  had  been  seek- 
ing for  several  days  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
invitation  to  enable  me  to  offer  an 
amendment  of  this  kind  or  one  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature.  But  we  were  persuaded  to 
act  hurriedly  In  the  committee  meeting, 
and  sufficient  time  was  not  taken,  so  I 
was  unable  to  get  some  of  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  Justify  in  committee 
the  $432  million  proposal  I  am  now  offer- 
ing. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Is 
familiar  with  some  of  the  proposals  in 
the  amendment,  because  he  Is  familiar 
with  the  bill  Introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

If  sufHclent  time  had  been  accorded  me 
in  the  committee.  It  would  not  have  been 
necessary  for  me  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate  at  the  last  moment. 
I  sun  sure  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania will  agree  with  me  as  to  that,  be- 
cause at  times  he  has  a  tendency  to  rush 
things  through  when  he  Is  convinced 
that  the  time  is  ripe.  I  do  not  criticize 
him  for  that;  I  simply  say  that  I  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  desired 
information  from  the  executive  depart- 
ments concerned  to  enable  me  to  draft 
an  amendment  or  a  substitute  for  pres- 
entation to  the  committee. 
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This  is  perhaps  not  a  desirable  way  to 
legislate ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  could 
have  acted  in  commtttee  with  a  little 
more  reserve  and  time  in  order  that  we 
might  have  known  what  we  were  doing 
when  we  reported  the  bill.  I  dare  say 
that  few  Members  of  the  Senate  have  any 
idea  today  of  what  the  committee  has 
done. 

The  bill  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  refers  is  one  that  came  be- 
fore the  committee  later,  and  should 
have  been  included  in  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  because  it  provides  $200  mil- 
lion that  will  go  into  the  program.  In 
all  fairness.  Senators  should  have  known 
today  that  $200  million  was  proposed  to 
be  added  to  the  bill  for  manpower  re- 
training. In  my  Judgment,  that  was  not 
being  completely  fair  and  straightfor- 
ward with  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
presently  under  consideration  by  the 
Senate,  S.  1716,  is  designed  to  rtlmlnate 
the  State  matching  requirement  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962.  This  would  take  effect 
beginning  July  1.  1964.  The  bill  would 
also  authorize  the  additional  appropria- 
tion of  $161  million  for  this  important 
program. 

Few  persons  would  quarrel  with  the 
fact  that  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  is  a  major  domestic  problem,  and 
one  which  is  assuming  alarming  propor- 
tions. The  Manpower  Act  is  designed 
to  combat  part  of  this  problem  by  re- 
training workers  in  new  and  valtiahle 
sidlls.  It  is  not  a  perfect  program;  very 
few  new  programs  are.  It  is  an  im- 
portant one  though,  and  must  be  inressed 
into  further  development  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Only  10  States  have  taken  the  most 
initial  steps  in  providing  matching  funds 
imder  the  original  act,  and  (mly  4 
States  have  enacted  enabling  legislation. 
With  many  of  the  State  legislatures  not 
scheduled  to  meet  next  year,  the  program 
is  in  Jeopardy  of  extinction  unless  Con- 
gress acts. 

Some  critics  of  this  program  might  say 
the  Itudt  of  Stete  activity  indicates  a  lack 
of  support.  Secretary  Wlrts,  In  his 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower,  stated  that 
he  had  not  received  Mie  negative  report 
from  the  States,  and.  in  fact,  had  re- 
ceived positive  reactions  from  almost  all 
of  them.  This  program  is  designed  to 
meet  a  national  problem.  I  feel  that 
Congress  must  pave  the  way.  As  the 
program  develops  and  as  more  projects 
are  initiated  and  completed,  the  States 
will  have  an  opporttinity  to  legislate  and 
on  the  local  level  to  buttress  these  ef- 
forts. Until  that  time,  it  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress;  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  those  of  us  who 
support  this  program  In  insuring  its 
continuation.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Paotmr]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 


posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bilL 

The  UU  (S.  1716)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enmcted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Itepreaentatii>ea  of  the  United  States  at 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  203(d)  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "1964"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "1966". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  Bectlon  231  of 
Bueh  Act  U  amended  by  striking  out  "1964" 
and  Ineertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "1965". 

Sac.  2.  Subaectlon  (b)  of  section  304  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "a  like  amount"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$822,000,000". 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  my  colleague  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jscxsom]  is  necessarily  absent  on 
olBeial  business.  He  advised  me  that 
were  he  inesent  he  would  like  to  be 
reoorded  as  voting  "yea"  an  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
whidi  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  moti<m  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

RSaiSTRATION  OP  PROFESSIONAL 
NORSES  AS  STAFF  OFFICERS  IN 
THE  n.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  MAN8FIEU3.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  eon- 
dderation  of  Calendar  No.  454.  House  bill 
6781,  and  that  it  be  laid  down  and  made 
the  prading  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Flmato  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(HJl.  6781)  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
1.  1939.  to  provide  that  professional 
nurses  shidl  be  registered  as  staff  (rfllcers 
in  the  J3B.  merchant  marine,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commeroe  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

Tbat  (a)  the  first  sentence  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  registry  of 
punan  and  suxgeons  as  staff  olBoer*  on 
VM— !■  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes",  •pprond  August  1. 1939  (40  njB.C.. 
see.  943),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(B)  surgson"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"(6)  Biugson,  and  (6)  profeselcmal  ntuve". 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  of  August  1. 
19S9.  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
ssntenoe  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Applicants  for  registry  as  surgeon 
or  prof  east  onal  muse  ahall  be  required  to 
poaaaaa  a  valid  license  as  physician  and 
surgeon  or  registered  nurse,  reepectlTely,  Is- 
sued under  the  authority  of  a  State  or  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  the  Ootnmon- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of 
OolumMa." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
further  business,  insofar  as  the  consid- 
eration of  proposed  legislation  is  con- 
cerned, will  be  transacted  tonight. 


Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CNRDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 


YX7GOSLAVIA  SNUGGLES  CLOSER 
TO  RED  TRADE  BLOC 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
people  still  refuse  to  believe  that  Tito  is 
closer  to  Khrushchev  than  ever  before. 
Every  day's  developments  show  more 
convincingly  that  he  is. 

"ITie  objective  evidence  is  reported  in 
an  article  written  by  David  Binder  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times  which  indicates 
that  Marshal  Tito  has  been  given  an  as- 
sociate status  in  the  Communist  eco- 
nomic organization,  known  as  Comecon, 
which  is  the  eomomle  council  for  the 
Soviet  Communist  bloc  states. 

Let  me  read  one  or  two  short  para- 
gri4>hs  from  this: 

Yugoslavia  had  long  aou^t  obaerver  atatus 
in  Ckxnecon,  but  at  first  polltloal  trtotlon 
between  this  country  [Togoalavla]  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  and,  later,  a  Soviet  Insistence 
that  Yugoslavia  become  a  full  member 
blocked  the  move.  The  government  of 
PrealdMit  Tito  did  not  want  full  membership 
becauae  it  waa  thought  this  might  oompro- 
miae  the  country'a  good  trade  standing  with 
Western  countrlea.  Yugoslavia  haa  sought 
obeerver  atatus  ia  the  Oomman  Market,  the 
Weetem  equivalent  of  Oomeoon,  for  more 
than  a  year,  but  no  action  has  been  taken. 

Mr.  President,  this  again  is  objective 
evidence  that  Tito  and  Yugoslavia  are 
moving  closer  to  the  Soviet  bloc  than 
ever  before.  I  ask  unanlmons  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoM  the  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  written  by  David 
Binder. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raoon, 
as  follows: 

Yugoslavia  To  Okt  Status  or  OssuvEa  in 
Rb>  Tluin  Bux; 

(By  David  Binder) 

|i»^i«»w  Yvsoslavia,  Saptembcr  8. — ^A 
Oovemment  apokaaman  aald  today  tbat  Tn- 
gosUvU  would  be  granted  obeai>at  sUtos  in 
the  Soviet  bloe'a  Oounoll  for  Mutual  Boo- 
nomle  Aaalatance  within  the  naart  aeveral 
months. 

The  apokesman  aald  It  had  been  "agreed 
upon  In  principle"  that  thla  Independent 
Socialist  country  woold  obtam  aaaodate 
atatna  in  the  Oommnalst  economic  (Hganlaa- 
tlon.  known  aa  Oomeoon,  befoss  Premier 
Khrushchev  arrived  2  weeks  ago.  Tbs  Soviet 
leader  Hew  to  Moecow  this  morning  from  Bel- 
grade's airport,  ending  a  16-day  visit  to 
Yugoelavla. 

An  econ<»nlc  delegation  that  Included 
Mikhail  A.  Leeechko,  the  chltf  Soviet  npn- 
aentatlve  In  the  economic  council,  waa  al- 
ready in  Yugoslavia  when  Mr.  Khruahchev 
arrived. 

Yugoelavia  had  long  aought  obaerver 
atatus  In  Comecon  but  at  flrat  poUttcal 
friction  between  thla  country  and  the  Soviet 
bloc  and,  later,  a  Soviet  Inalstenee  that  Yu- 
goelavia become  a  full  member  blocked  the 
move. 

The  government  of  Prealdent  Tito  did  not 
want  full  memberahlp  becauae  it  waa  thought 
this  might  oompromlae  the  country's  good 
trade  atanrilng  with  Western  eouatrias.  Yu- 
goslavia haa  aovght  obaervar  status  in  the 
Common  Market,  the  Western  equivalent  of 


Oomaoon.  tor 
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o>»imr"  In 
•I»Tl*  to  b« 
bloc's  plana  for 
lnt««T*tlon  and. 
ual  plana.    Ha 
would  tftna  b*  iftfe 
trtea  to  maa^aAii 

Mr.   Kbruabohav 
on  aa 

at  tha  alrpart  lia 
oooki  ba 
l—iai   tax  tha 
manta"  bacauM 
waa    "baoomla 
ancom  paling' 

In  a  bow  to 
tMaBd  of  soelsllm^ 
-vUkoM  thai   «te 
ba 


than  a  jraar,  but  no  action 

«U4  that  «ba  atatua  of 

would  anabla   Tugo- 

lafomiad   on   tba   SoTlat 

apaciallaatton  and 

iong-range  tndlvld- 

Uia  Balgrada  goTerament 

I  ta  adapt  certain  Indus- 

t  «ba  btoe. 

•ndad   bla    15-day    stay 

In  a  farewell  addreas 

bla  Tlew  that  there. 

OOB— IKIOM   en  different 

workars  mova- 

ae  toward  ■oclallam 

varlad    and    ail 


Tlto'B  Independent 
ha  added:  "We  are  con- 
of   Socialist    farces 
tha  dramatization   of 


liawbai  TUOk  la  Ma  airport  spaech.  «m- 
pbaalasd  hla  sjjiwaaiH  with  Pramlar  Khru- 
abcbar  on  tha  oaad  to  atranfftben  the  policy 
of  paaeeful  ooatlitanca.  He  suggeated  that 
tha  area  where  thla  could  be  done  most  ef- 

nndardaraloped 


vw  nflrtsli  aatf  Weatem  obaerTcre 
that  ttia  alnnia|iliMii  had  been  lin- 
Vj  Hm  KltffwbehaT  visit,  but  that 
Tito  had  rafaatadly  emphaalaed  bis 
>f  linlapi<aniw 
I  tr  to  wMkarVna  IMa.  tha  Belgrade  official 
aottaf  thatnaaUlant  Ttto  wmild  prob- 
ably VM«  VrartilM  Kannady  in  Washington 
tMa  faa  anar  hla  trip  to  nnir  Latin  Amer- 
ican acMlntrlaa. 

It  waa  tha  aaoood  time  in  5  days  that  a 
blgb  Tufoaiat  avtbortty  had  spoken  of  a 
Whahlnfton  Viait  aa  a  probabUlty  In  con- 


to  laava  Belgrade 
M  for  flraaH  «ad  spend  tha  next 
4  «aslu  towtavttM*  ao«nte7.  BoUtU.  Chlla. 
aaA  Mezlo}.  Oa  (ha  way  back  ha  plana  to 
attend  the  ncastnn  of  the  United  Nations 
Oenaral  Asaambly.  The  official  indicated 
tiMt  Ilia  TufMlav  MMer  would  hope  to  see 
mm  wmsMtad  Ifeaa  ttaa. 

U^.  Kmbasay  ffmHn'*  said  that  tbay  had  no 
kaowladga  ot  aueh  a  plan,  but  that  they 
ware  aware  of  llaaahal  Tito's  wish  to  visit  the 
United  Natlona.  Tliay  stiggested  that  a 
Waahlngton  vMl  VOtfId  depend  on  a  vote  by 
itovaaahMlablUbaRing  Tngoalana's 

It   waa 
would  make 
hm  bf  Btd-Ootober. 

It  waa  poaslble 
that  a  Tlto-Kannady  meeting  waa  being 
jr»-.»-»^H  lyy  tha  WhMa  Bouae  without  the  use 
otf  Maia  DapaHaaaat  ahxnnala. 

A  OtovemaMnft  spafeaMnan  aiMde  an  ofllT>ial 
today  to  Wmmmn  rapoHsrs  who  bad 
the  IMo-JChraabctienr  tour.  SuiMlay. 
In  S^trab,  aaavai  eoneepoodeskta  were 
llll^i^ll  up  by  paiiasaaan  while  being  ejected 
from  a  ct 


IM  Moaoow 

t. — Premier  Kbru- 
ahchav  laCUHMd  to  Mesaow  today.  He  was 
pasted  at  tha  alipati  by  Prealdant  Leonid  I. 
Brezhnev  and  other  leading  officials.  The 
Pvooilsr,  who  bjuhaii  tanned  and  relaxed, 
made  oo  atateaant  a*  the  atrport  but  drove 
oC  taamadlataly  aftsr  abaklng  banda  with  the 
<fgH^lT     B«  waa  aoaoaapanled  by  hla  wife. 


Talk  Dzivizd 


Puuc 

WsBBiwatoir,  Ba|ltauiber  8. — White  House 
seqreea  saM  Trtday  that  President  Kennedy 
bad  "no  pISBB  at  praaanV'  to  meet  this  fall 
with  Ftertdanf  THo.  Tbey  said  today  that 
thla  Was  ttCO  thalf  eowmeirt. 


Mr.  DONONICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
ttie  Senator  from  Wisconain  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
wlBh  to  aasoclate  myself  with  the  dls- 
tlngtriahed  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on 
this  particular  point.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  been  going  along  under  a 
delusion  as  to  what  Tito  is.  and  the  Com- 
munist Qoverrunent  of  YuKOslavia.  We 
have  made  no  effort  whatsoever  to  sep- 
arate the  Communist  government  from 
the  people  of  Yugoslavia. 

If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  at  a 
later  point  in  the  process  of  forelgm  aid 
debate  might  see  fit  to  put  in  any  kind 
of  amendment  which  would  restrict  or 
prohibit  aid  to  this  type  of  country.  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  support  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  fMr.  DokintckI 
rery  much.  He  Is  absohitely  right  when 
he  makes  the  point  that  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  there  be  a  distinction  be- 
tween Tito  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Yugoslav  people  on  the  other. 

Aid  to  Yugoslavia  today  la  aid  to  the 
Tito  government  the  oppreasor.  not  to 
the  Yugoslav  people.  The  fact  la  we 
have  many,  many  Yugoslava  In  Wis- 
consin, and  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  Yugoslav 
from  Yugoslavia  who  has  lived  there  as 
a  citizen  who  is  not  opposed  to  aid  to 
"nto.   Why? 

Theor  know  It  heips  Tito,  and  Tito  Is  a 
CoiUBUuUat  dictator,  a  suppressor  of  his 
people's  liberty  who  has  allied  himself,  as 
he  said  recently,  on  every  major  Issue 
with  the  Soviets  to  enable  hhn  to  stay  in 
power. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  very  much,  and  I  do  hope 
that  there  Is  an  amendment  he  auid  I 
can  support  on  this  subject.  If  no  other 
Senator  offers  an  amendment  to  ban  aid 
to  Tito.  I  intend  to  offer  one  myself. 


JANESVimS     GAZETTE     SUPPORTS 
DAIRY  BUjL  before  SENATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
JanesTlUe  Gazette,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing Wisconsin  dally  newspapers,  carried 
an  editorial  recently  entitled  "Workable 
Plan  for  Bfilk,"  in  which  they  give  sup- 
port to  the  dairy  bill  which  will  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  within  the  next  week  or 
two.  This  bill  was  scheduled  to  come  up 
tomorrow,  but,  unXortunately,  for  vari- 
ous reasons  it  cannot  come  up  until  after 
the  test  ban  treaty  debate.  I  see  the  as- 
aistant  majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota,  with 
an  expectant  look  in  his  eye.  I  hope, 
with  Ws  great  talent,  the  Senator  will 
give  us  the  kind  of  support  on  this  bill  of 
which  he  Is  very  capable.  Indeed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Preaident.  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  this  the  Prox- 
mlre  bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  will  help  the 
farms  of  Minnesota  as  well  as  the  farms 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  make  sure 
that  my  good  frleixd.  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  with  great 
humility  did  not  deny  himself  the  oppor- 


tunity to  proclaim  that  this  is  the  Prox- 
mire  bill,  that  it  did  get  through  the 
committee  and  was  put  on  the  calendar. 
The  policy  committee  has  moved  that  it 
t)e  taken  off  so  that  all  these  procedural 
steps  have  been  taken,  and  after  we  elim- 
inate contamination  of  the  atmosphere 
by  the  approval  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  which  will  assure  that  milk  will 
no  longer  have  strontium  90  contamina- 
tion in  it.  I  believe  that  will  be  the  appro- 
priate time  to  pass  the  Proxmire  dairy 
bill 

There  may  be  an  amendment  to  that 
by  my  colleague,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy  1.  But 
it  is  a  constructive  proposal,  and  I  wish 
to  assure  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
after  his  words  of  commendation  suid 
flattery,  that  I  shaU  do  everything  I  can, 
coming  from  a  great  dairy  State  like 
Minnesota,  to  see  that  the  bill  Is  prop- 
erly acted  upon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. His  support  will  mean  a  very 
great  deal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  editorial  published  in  the 
Janesvllle  Gazette. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

WoaXABLj:  Plam  roa  tIn.K 

Oovernmetit  policy  these  many  years  has 
been  to  aid  farmers,  both  through  research 
and  educatiun  and  by  direct  means  of  sub- 
sidy In  a  variety  of  programs.  In  all  of 
these,  prodiJcePB  of  grains,  cotton,  etc  .  seem- 
ingly have  been  of  special  concern,  while  the 
dairyman  generally  has  been  at  the  end  of 
the  lUt. 

It  Is  true  that  there  have  been  dairy  pro- 
grams, and  ooetly  ones,  lliese.  howerer. 
have  taJLsn  but  two  fornu:  The  purchase  of 
surplus  supplies  of  dairy  products  la  the 
hopes  that  market  prices  on  milk  might  be 
raised,  and  the  attempts  at  Government 
control  of  marketing,  through  orders  reg^^- 
latlng  dealers  and  distributors  of  milk. 

WhUe  the  need  for  an  adequate  dairy 
plan  was  as  plain  as  the  need  for  the  wheat, 
cotton,  corn,  tobacco  and  many  others,  the 
problem  has  been  to  frame  legislation  which 
will  have  a  chance  of  accomplishing  the  pur- 
poses for  which  It  is  Intended. 

The  complexity  of  the  dairy  Industry, 
with  the  conflicting  Interests  of  farmers. 
dairy  cooperatltes.  general  farm  organiza- 
tions, proceasors.  manufacturers.  Industrial 
users,  and  retail  outlets  has  been  the  de- 
spalr  of  leglsiat<>rs  seeking  an  answer.  The 
tnure  Congress  looked  Into  the  matter,  the 
mure  discouraged  It  seemed  to  become;  an 
attitude  not  helped  by  the  continuing  and 
often  bitter  disagreements  within  the  In- 
dustry Itself. 

Senator  Proxmhie  has  now  come  up  with 
a  dairy  plan  which  seems  to  overcome 
former  onea.  WhUe  he  Is  sponsor  and  the 
author  of  the  measure  jurt  approved  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  the  conlenu 
represent  the  thinking  of  many  experts  In 
dairying.  A  good  deal  of  the  credit  might 
be  claimed  by  A.  L  McWlUlama,  the  general 
manager  of  Pure  Milk  Association  of  Chicago, 
the  organization  with  which  many  farmers  In 
this  area  are  asaoclated. 

The  biggest  talking  point  for  the  bill.  It 
appears.  Is  that  It  ahould  not  encourage 
farmara  to  produce  more  and  more  mUk,  a 
nec^lty  for  many  of  them  as  they  strive  to 
Increase  income  and  meet  rising  costs. 
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The  marketing  of  milk  has  taken  on  fan- 
tastic pricing  forms  as  efforts  have  been  made 
to  balance  out  factors  affecting  producers 
and  buyers,  their  locations,  the  uses  they 
mnke  of  milk,  milk  quality  and  a  boat  of 
other  considerations.  But  the  general  pat- 
tern for  sales  on  fluid  markets  has  been  to 
est«bllsh  a  blend  price.  Thus  aU  farmers 
;»re  paid  uniformly,  with  proceeds  of  bottled 
mlin  and  cream  which  dealers  buy  at  a 
hlfjh  price,  and  of  milk  utUlzed  for  manu- 
Irtctured  purposes,  bought  at  a  low  price. 
p<ioled  and  distributed. 

Under  this  plan,  the  more  bottled  milk 
that  Is  sold  the  higher  the  blend  price.  But 
many  farmers  produce  excess  mUk  which 
goes  Into  the  cheaper  classifications,  and 
thus  lowers  the  average  price  for  all.  In- 
come thus  goes  down,  smd  more  farmers 
Join  the  surplus  producers  In  order  to  fatten 
their   checks   by   bigger    volume  of   salea. 

Proxmirxs  blU  seemingly  wlU  go  a  long 
way   toward  ending  this  self-defeating  sys- 


tem. In  essence,  and  stripped  of  the  many 
technical  features.  It  provides  for  a  two-price 
system  so  that  a  farmer  will  be  able  to  re- 
ceive payment  at  a  relatively  high  rate  for 
hla  share  of  the  bottled  milk  market.  Any- 
thing he  produces  beyond  the  necessities  of 
this  market  will  be  sold  at  a  lower  price.  The 
effect  should  be  that  those  who  hold  produc- 
tion to  market  needs  will  get  the  benefit  of 
the  top  price.  Those  who  choose  to  produce 
excess  milk  will  sell  a  part  of  It  for  a  much 
lower  price. 

Some  difficulty  and  cost  may  be  foreseen  In 
the  administration,  but  probably  It  will  not 
exceed  other  farm  aid  attempts  Involving 
endless  and  costly  paperwork.  In  any  event, 
there  Is  a  chance  of  some  benefit  to  the  tax- 
payer-consimier.  The  plan  should  assure 
ample  milk  supplies  on  a  steady  basis  the 
year  around.  It  should  minimize  the  need 
for  Oovernment  buying  of  surplus  dairy 
produce  and  It  ought  not  Increase  retail 
prices  of  milk,  although  some  advances  may 
be  expected  In  dairy  products  If  excess  milk 


production,   used  for  manufacture,   la  cur- 
tailed. 

If  we  must  have  control  and  a  degree  of 
subsidy,  we  should  at  least  have  programs 
which  do  not  Increase  the  very  difficulties 
we  seek  to  remedy.  Hopefully,  the  Proxmire 
bin  will  be  a  more  effective  one  for  the 
dairyman. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move. 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  6  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  vmder  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 5, 1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The   Fandamental  Objective  of  the 
Soviet  Uniob 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERNEST  GRUENING 

or   KLSUiA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  September  4.  1963 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congrkssional  Recokd  Bome  ex- 
cerpts from  an  excellent  address  which 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph!  delivered 
at  the  Hager  reunion  at  Ramage  Park  in 
Boone  County.  W.  Va.,  on  Sunday, 
August  25,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 
Excerpts   From   Rcmakks   bt   Sknatob   Jkh- 

NiNGS  Randolph.  DxMocaAT.  of  Waar  Via- 

CINIA,    AT   Hageb    Reonion.    Ramaob   Psbk. 

booNE  County,  W.  Va..  Sundat.  AuGuar  26. 

1963 

Tliere  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  concerning 
the  fundamental  objective  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  continues  to  strive  for  world 
domination — for  defeat  of  democracy  and 
capitalism  by  the  methods  of  communism. 

I  believe  this  to  be  the  RussUn  aim  and 
I  am  dedicated  to  those  policies  and  actions 
which  will  thwart  the  communistic  achieve- 
ment of  such  a  goal.  Ours  Is  a  conunltnaent 
to  the  preservation  of  the  democratic  way 
of  life  within  the  free  enterprise  system — 
competitive  capitalism. 

There  is  not.  In  my  Judgment,  any  Incom- 
patibility between  such  dedication  and  being 
In  favor  of  ratification  of  the  limited  test 
ban  treaty  negotiated  by  the  United  States 
with  Soviet  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 

.Admittedly.  In  such  a  treaty  the  Kremlin 
vi.suallzes  certain  advantages.  We  believe 
there  are  definite  benefits  for  our  country 
in  a  ban  on  nuclear  testing  In  the  atmos- 
phere. Great  Britain  obviously  views  the 
agreement  as  one  whlclf  Is  In  Its  self-lntereat, 
too  On  balance,  then,  the  treaty  Is  an  In- 
strument with  a  potential  for  Improving  the 
Individual  and  combined  positions  of  all 
three  of   the   great   powers.     But,   with   ap- 


proximately 60  other  governments  having 
also  become  slgnators  to  the  limited  test  ban 
pact,  there  Is  an  even  broader  potential  for 
Imiwoving  the  well-being  of  the  citizens  and 
governments  of  the  world  as  we  search  for  a 
peace  based  on  Justice. 

There  Is  no  unanimity  among  scientists 
on  the  meaning  and  the  values  of  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty,  just  as  there  Is  no  absolute 
consensus  concerning  the  degree  of  effects 
of  radiation  faUout  from  nuclear  tests  con- 
ducted in  the  atmosphere.  This  makes  po- 
litical decisions  concerning  these  Issues  more 
difficult  to  arrive  at  and  longer  to  develop. 

For  my  part,  I  prefer  to  stand  on  the  side 
of  ratification  of  the  treaty  as  a  hop>eful 
Instrument  to  aid  the  cause  of  peace.  I 
must  agree  that  It  is  a  hopeful  Instrument 
rather  than  an  absolute.  But  why  should 
we  disregard  hope  and  possibility  for  peace 
while  searching  for  the  absolute  means  to 
that  desirable  status  for  mankind?  Why 
should  we  continue  contaminating  the  at- 
mosphere and  why  continue  adding  fallout  to 
the  problems  of  life  on  this  planet  when  there 
is  hope  and  possibility  that  It  Is  unnecessary 
to  take  these  risks? 

It  Is  equally  appropriate  to  inquire  If  we 
should  be  continuing  to  add.  at  costs  of  mil- 
lions on  mlUlons  of  dollars,  to  our  nuclear 
stockpiles.  There  Is  a  mounting  doubt — 
a  growing  degree  of  It  In  official  circles — 
about  this  country  paying  the  costs  of  In- 
creasing Its  so-called  overUU  capacity.  The 
term  "overkill"  Is  applied  especially  to  the 
nuclear  materials  being  stockpiled  above  the 
22  billion  tons  of  TNT  equivalent  already 
manufactured  and  stored. 

One  expert  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  about  2.000  cities  in  the 
world  (Including  those  of  the  United  States) 
with  100.000  or  more  population.  And  he 
says  that  allowing  30  percent  failure  to  de- 
liver nuclear  warheads  to  such  urban  tar- 
gets, the  U.S.  nuclear  stockpile  alretuly  rep- 
resents enough  to  deliver  the  equivalent  of 
2.5  million  tons  of  TNT  per  100,000  of  popu- 
lation In  all  2,000  cities  throughout  the  en- 
tire world.  Still  allowing  30  percent  failure, 
this  means  that  the  nuclear  attack  delivery 
systems  of  our  country  could  return  and 
knock  Into  atomic  rubble  all  such  cities — 370 
of  them — In  the  whole  Slno-Sovlet  block  ap- 
proximately 500  times,  and  all  cities  In  the 
U.S.8.R.  alone — 140  of  them — about  1,250 
tlmee.  That  Is  overkill  capacity  as  some 
experts  believe  It  to  exist  In  our  coxmtry's 
nuclear  stockpiles  at  tremendous  expense  to 
the  taxpayers. 


Those  who  champion  the  validity  of  the 
stockpile  as  It  exists  and  who  contend  that 
we  should  continue  adding  to  It,  declare 
that  we  must  have  ample  nuclear  material 
left  over  after  our  country  sxiffers  initial 
losses  to  the  enemy. 

But  those  persons  who  point  to  the  over- 
kill capacity  present  in  the  stockpUe,  and 
who  protest  the  expenditures  for  additions 
to  It,  declare  that  If  the  United  States  should 
lose  90  percent  of  the  nuclear  nuiterlals  al- 
ready stored — which  is  an  absurd  percent- 
age to  anticipate — there  stUl  would  be  left 
In  nuclear  stores  enough  to  blow  up  all  tar- 
gets in  the  entire  world  11  times. 

Certainly  our  atomic  weapons  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  our  so-called  peace  In- 
surance. Although  sfMne  of  us  urge  working 
toward  disarmament,  certainly  no  one  with 
the  real  Interest  of  the  country  before  him 
woxUd  destroy  this  Insurance  already  manu- 
factured and  stored  unless  and  untU  there 
would  be  evolved  a  worldwide  disarmament 
agreement  In  absolute  and  totaUy  reliable 
terms. 

But  In  decrying  the  additions  to  and 
wasteful  expenditures  for  orerklll  capacity, 
we  are  not  questioning  the  validity  of  the 
number  of  Intercontinental  ballistic  mlssUes, 
the  number  of  Polaris  submarines,  or  the 
planes  and  other  carriers  of  nuclear  war- 
heads Involved.  Our  concern  is  with  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  excess  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials— for  nuclear  explosives  alone  are  cost- 
ing our  Government  more  than  $2  bUIlon  a 
year.  We  must  have  enough — ^but  we  should 
not  stockpile  too  much. 

There  have  been  Indications  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  might  be  willing  to 
negotiate  cutbacks  In  the  overkill  nuclear 
materials  stockpiling  program.  I  hope  Con- 
gress will  help  him  do  It.  There  are  In- 
terests at  work  to  defeat  such  developments. 
However,  the  Defense  Department  has  a 
chance  to  make  any  waste  cuts  previously 
accomplished  or  In  the  process  of  being  ac- 
complished look  Insignificant  by  comparison 
If  there  Is  a  recognition  of  the  savings  that 
can  be  made  In  not  adding  to  the  overkill 
capacity  already  present  In  the  nuclear 
stores. 

We  must  not  be  emotional  on  this  Issue. 
Adjustments  In  the  stockpUlng  of  nuclear 
materials  must  be  negotiated  carefully. 
National  security  Is  Involved,  but  this  does 
not  imply  sanction  of  waateful  and  unnec- 
essary additions  to  stores  of  warheads. 

I  share  the  conviction  that  America  should 
have   a  defense  force   and   arsenal   which  Is 
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wcond  to  aoum.  Mat  I  alao  fMl  positive  that 
Um  Uina  haa  ooom  to  quastlon  the  aaatunp- 
Uon  UuU  w«  tm  adtflBf  to  CtofexiM  and  aecu- 
Titj  by  lncr«aalii(  omt*  and  more  the  nuclear 
Btoekptto. 

It  la  alao  nxj  ooBVletlon  that  the  security 
at  our  country  nata  on  economic  and  polit- 
ical, aa  well  aa  military  competence.  While 
we  are  buUtflac  mp  a  probable  excess  of 
nuclear  storaa  w  ara  almultaneously  per- 
mlttlng  a  waattag  of  human  capabilities. 
Thla  rapraaanta  a  daplatlon  of  the  basic 
laaourea  oC  our  Matkm.  It  ipeUs  insecxirlty 
at  home  and  an  unacceptable  society  for 
aackulatlon  abroad. 


We  cannot  afford  or  tolerate  the  policy 
and  the  expanse  of  overstocking  an  overkill 
capacity  of  nuclear  materials. 

Ws  cannot  either  tolerate  or  afford  It  from 
the  ecooQcnlc.  polltloal.  or  moral  standpotnu. 

The  self-defeating  natiire  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  Is  that  each  side  reacts  to  the 
other's  moves  In  a  constantly  rising  scale  of 
armaments. 

Is  It  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  Just 
as  we  attempt  to  counter  arms  moves  by 
the  Soviets,  so  do  they  try  to  gear  their 
efforts  to  counter  ours?  Could  we  not  then 
well  afford  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  move 
the  arms  race  into  reverse  by  carefully  cal- 
culated actions  designed   to  shift   the   com- 


petition with  Russia  away  from  arms  spend- 
ing Into  more  peaceful  pursuits? 

Let  us  hope  that  the  test  ban  treaty 
negotiated  and  Initialed  In  Moscow  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Oovernments  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Soviet  Russia,  and  the  Uulted  States, 
may  be  a  start  along  a  course  of  shifting  the 
competition  Into  an  area  of  more  peaceful 
endeavors.  We  must  not  only  exploit  every 
International  breakthrough  on  the  cold  war 
front  which  has  a  more  peaceful  (potential — 
we  must  also  take  the  steps  In  our  own 
.vtTiilrs  which  will  set  exemplary  patterns  for 
our  adversaries  to  emulate  If  they  are  to 
denujiistrute  good  faith  In  iiitern«"onal 
bargaining 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Septemukr  .'>,  1%3 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore.  Mr.  SzsK. 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKBR  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Speaker : 

Skptucbxs  5.  1963. 
I    hereby   dMlsnata   the    Honorable    B.    P. 
SxsK  to  act  aa  ftp— kur  pro  tempore  today. 
Jomm  W.  McCoaMAcx, 
Speaker  o/  th«  Btnue  of  Representatives. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain.  R«v. Bernard  Bra&kamp. 
D JD..  offered  ttM  following  prayer : ' 

Deuteronomy  6 :  18:  Thou  sfialt  do  that 
tohich  is  right  and  good  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord. 

Almighty  Ood.  Thou  knowest  how 
greatly  coneeraad  we  are  about  the  wel- 
fare of  our  beloved  country  and  the  prob- 
lems of  its  defense  and  security. 

Help  us  to  see  clearly  that  if  our  Na- 
tion is  to  remain  invulnerable  and  In- 
vincible then  we  must  not  fail  to  mo- 
taillie  our  moral  and  spiritual  reserves. 

Orant  th«t  our  leaders  and  chosen 
representatives  may  seek  and  surrender 
themselves  gladly  and  gratefully  to  the 
guidance  of  Tbj  divine  spirit. 

May  we  ewmestly  eovet  for  ourselves 
a  new  maturtty  of  faith  and  courage 
which  will  enable  ub  to  remain  strong 
and  steadfast  when  we  encoimter  life's 
stem  demands  and  difBcultles. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday.  September  3,  1963.  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAOE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  united  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  HooM  by  Mr.  Ratchford.  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  ttie  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and  a 


joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles ; 

On  August  27,  19«3 

H  R.  120e.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kazlmlerz 
Kruptnskl: 

H  R.  1393.  An  act  f.jr  the  relief  of  Janet 
Lundle  Farmer, 

H  R.  2309,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Qluseppte  Lura.schi. 

HJl.  2450.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucls 
Carta  Oallltto. 

H.R.  3218.  An  act  f'.r  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Kazuko    (Joseph  James)    Kapp, 

HJl.  3629,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pong 
Tong  Jin  (also  known  as  Pang  Yong  Chin). 

H  R.  5094  An  act  for  the  relief  of  OeofTrey 
Howard  Smith. 

H,R.  5834.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Joseph  Calandl. 

HJl.  8177.  An  act  to  provide  for  Increased 
Federal  Government  participation  In  meeting 
the  coats  of  maintaining  the  Nation's  Capital 
city  and  to  authorize  Federal  loans  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  capital  Improvement 
programs: 

H  R.  8567,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Harry  Olazlkls; 

H.R  7043  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  2,  1931,  to  provide  that  certain  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of 
the  United  States.  Inc  ,  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  document,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HR.  7824.  An  act  to  continue  for  the  pe- 
riod ending  November  30.  1963.  the  existing 
temporary  Increase  In  the  public  debt  limit 
set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act. 

And  on  August  28.  1963: 

H.J.  Res.  667.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  1232.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Asterlo 
Qultorlano; 

HJl  1237.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clara  G 
Magglora;  and 

H  R  1278.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Federlco 
Lopez -Blanco 

H  R  1366,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vaghar- 
shag  Hovannee  Danlellan; 

H  R  1398,  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Mar- 
garet Barker; 

H  R.  1499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
(Ivlca)  Beg  Farkas  and  Ann  (Anka)  Beg 
Farkas; 

HR.  1731  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E\\\ 
Baker: 

H.R  1878  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Rita  M    Bravll; 

H  R  2207  An  act  fjr  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Dl  Olacomo; 

H.R  2239.  An  act  for  the  relief  .>f  An- 
nunzlata  Sabatlnl; 

H.R  2287  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shin 
Sook  (Renee)  Whang: 

H  R  2444  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Mabel  Constance  Kennedy: 

H  R  2785.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlrko 
Jakslc;  Bind 

H  R.  5507  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Mlchal 
Oolenlewskl. 


And  on  September  3.  1963 

H  R  4330  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act;   and 

H  R  6996.  An  act  to  repeal  section  262  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act.  as  amended, 
and  to  amend  the  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act.  as  amended,  to  revise 
and  consolidate  authority  for  deferment 
from,  and  exemption  from  liability  for  in- 
duction for.  training  and  service  for  certain 
Reserve  membership  and  participation,  and 
Ui  provide  a  special  enlistment  program,  and 
:>r  other  purposes. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from*  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
folIowiriK  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  Is  requested: 

S  1716  An  act  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Presiding  OflBcer,  pursuant  to  49  Stat. 
435.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  85-474. 
designated  Mr.  GRTTxmNO  as  a  delegate 
to  the  American  group  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
to  be  held  In  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia,  be- 
gixuiing  September  12.  1963. 

And  that  the  Vice  President  has  ap- 
pointed Mr.  JoHWSTON  of  South  Carolina 
and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the  Joint 
select  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  provided  for  in  the  act  of  August 
5.  1939,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  disr>08ition  of  certain  records  of  the 
US.  Oovernment,"  for  the  disposition  of 
executive  papers  in  the  report  of  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  numbered 
64-3. 


WHY  DO  RUSSIAN  TRAWLERS  GO 
UNDETECTED  IN  UNITED  STATES 
TERRITORIAL    WATERS? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROGEIRS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, It  has  been  announced  by  the  Coast 
Guard  that  since  July  the  cutter  U.S.S. 
Northwind  has  be^n  making  an  oceano- 
graphlc  study  some  15  or  more  miles  off 
the  northern  Siberian  coast  in  Arctic 
waters.  This  ship  has  been  under  daily 
surveillance  by  Russian  planes. 


It  seems  strange   that  the  Russians 
keep  one  American  vessel  under  daily 
surveillance  that  is  outside  Russian  ter- 
ritorial waters  and  yet  the  Coast  Guard 
in  July  said  before  the  House  Armed 
Services     Investigations     Subcommittee 
that  it  had  no  air  or  sea  patrol  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  Florida  from  Palm 
Beach  to  Miami  and  that  it  relied  heavily 
on  private  shipping  for  notification  of 
the  presence  of  Russian  trawlers  within 
our  3 -mile  territorial  limit.    The  U.S.S. 
Sorthwind  has  been  operating  15  or  more 
miles  off  the  Siberian  ooast  and  Its  mis- 
sion has  been  clearly  defined  as  oceano- 
^raphic  study.     Russian  trawlers  have 
been   trespassing   inside   our  territorial 
waters  within  the  3-mUe  limit  from  the 
beginning  of  this  year  we  know  for  sure 
and    perhaps    before    that.      These   so- 
called     harmless     fishing     boats     are 
loaded  with  highly  technical  electronic. 
and  radar  gear.    These  same  "harmless 
vessels"  are  capable  of  dropping  off  spies 
and  saboteurs  safe  from  detection  all 
along  our  coast. 

Unless  we  initiate  daily  air  and  sea 
patrols  along  our  territorial  waters,  the 
United  States  suffeis  danger  to  Its  secu- 
rity As  a  strong  sovereign  nation  we 
should  not  allow  ships,  whether  they  are 
called  fishing  boats  or  trawlers,  that 
are  loaded  down  witli  technical  appara- 
tus, that  cannot  only  provide  the  means 
for  spying  on  our  shores,  but  also  jam 
our  communication  networks,  to  tread 
across  our  territorial  waters.  Any  Rus- 
sian ship  should  be  placed  under  sur- 
veillance by  air  and  sea,  even  If  It  only 
comes  close  to  our  shores.  Iruiocent 
passage  is  one  thing,  but  spying  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  concern  and  should  be 
stopped. 


CONTRACT  WITH  THE  CONSOLI- 
DATION COAL  CO.  FOR  CON- 
STRUCTION OP  COAL-TO-OASO- 
LINE      PILOT      PLANT     IN     WEST 

VIRGINIA 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JEJ^SEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  the  Interior,  Stewart  Udall, 
signed  a  $9,993,000  contract  on  Augtist 
30  with  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.  for 
the  design,  construction,  and  operation 
of  a  coal-to-gasoline  pilot  plant  to  be 
located  at  Cresap,  W.  Va.  As  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  he  should  be  com- 
plimented for  his  interest  in  the  people 
and  the  coal  industry,  which  come  under 
his  jurisdiction  as  Secretary. 

Now,  if  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Freeman,  would  take  an  equal  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  our  grain  farmers 
by  urging  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
which  would  provide  that  all  motor  fuel 
contain  at  least  5  percent  alcohol  made 
from  our  surplus  grains,  as  was  provided 
in  the  Jensen-Mundt  grain  alcohol  bill, 
and  which  would  uUllze  400  million 
bushels  of  our  surplus  grains  annually. 


then  it  could  be  said  that  Mr.  Freeman 
was  really  interested  in  our  farmers,  who 
In  truth  and  in  fact  are  yet  the  basic 
driving  force  in  our  American  economy. 
Let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Freeman  will  fol- 
low Mr.  Udall's  lead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  several  recent  ses- 
sions of  Congress,  Senator  Karl  Mundt 
and  I  introduced  similar  grain  alcohol 
bills  which  provided  that  all  motor  fuel 
shall  contain  5  p>ercent  alcohol  made 
from  our  surplus  grains. 

The  present  farm  program  which  has 
been  altered  and  realtered  year  after 
year  has  long  ago  proven  Its  Ineffective- 
ness in  reducing  surpluses  so  detrimen- 
tal to  a  prosperous  agriculture  over  the 
long  pull.  It  has  piled  surplus  upon 
surplus  to  the  tune  of  over  $8  billion 
at  the  present  time,  which  might  be 
tolerated  if  good  results  were  in  sight. 
It  has  been  of  little  benefit  to  the 
family  sized  farmer,  and  has  reflected 
to  the  detriment  of  many  small  town 
merchants  irrespective  of  the  millions 
poured  into  most  every  county  to  pay 
the  farmers  for  not  raising  certain 
crops,  forcing  millions  of  farmers  to  fer- 
tilise to  the  hilt  In  order  to  raise  enough 
cash  crops  on  their  reduced  acres  to  pay 
for  ever  higher  and  higher  manufac- 
ttured  goods,  operating  costs  and  higher 
and  higher  taxes,  and  while  grain  prices 
were  being  forced  down  and  down. 

Oh,  yes;  livestock  prices  have  during 
the  past  2  years  been  pretty  good,  but 
I  ask  what  will  happen  when  meat  pro- 
duction catches  up  with  consumption, 
and  that  time  Is  almost  here? 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  back  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  why  we  have  had  this 
farm  problem  with  us  these  many  years. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  Iron  horse, 
trucks,  tractors,  autos,  and  many  other 
modem  gasoline  burning  devices,  our 
flesh  and  bone  horses  and  mules  ate  the 
production  of  over  43  million  acres  of 
our  land.  Please  compare  that  amount 
of  acres  with  the  acres  we  have  been 
trying  by  law  to  take  out  of  production 
with  a  farm  program,  most  of  which  is 
still  In  effect  today.  There  Is  one  ef- 
fective solution,  and  only  one  solution  to 
the  farm  program  which  will  stabilize 
our  farm  income  on  a  higher  level,  and 
in  turn  our  national  economy,  and  that 
is  by  making  law  the  bill  we  have  In- 
troduced. 

Please  remember  always  that  our 
farmers  buy  on  an  average  over  twice 
as  many  dollars'  worth  of  manufactured 
goods — costly  trucks,  tractors,  farm  ma- 
chinery, lumber,  posts,  wire,  and  so 
forth— when  his  dollar  is  worth  100  cents 
at  the  counter,  year  after  year,  than 
does  the  average  other  Americans.  So, 
It  Is  plain  to  see  that  labor  and  business 
benefit  proportionately  over  the  years 
according  to  the  ability  of  our  farmers 
to  buy. 
Following  is  the  full  text  of  our  bill: 


A  Bux  To  Amino  Title  II  or  the  Agricux- 
TuaAL  Act  or  1956  So  as  To  Provide  fob  the 
Utu-Bkation  or  SuaPLUs  Acrictji-tviial 
Products  Through  the  Use  in  Moroa 
FuzLS   or   Alcohol    Manutactukkd    Prom 

AOBICULTURAL    PRODUCTS    GROWN    ON    PaMCS 

IN  THE  United  States 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
II  Of  the  AgrlciUtural  Act  of  1956  (relating 
to  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  products) 
is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"USI    IN    motor   fuels    or   ALCOHOL    MANUFAC- 
TURED FROM  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  Aa  used  in  this  section — 
"(1)  The     term      "agricultural      product" 
means   any   agricultural    product   grown   on 
farms  within  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  term  'motor  fuel"  means  any  pe- 
troleum product  (including  gasoline,  kero- 
sene, naphtha,  benzine,  and  crude  oil) 
which  (A)  has  a  specinc  gravity  erf  thirty-six 
degrees  or  above,  Bauixi6  scale,  and  (B)  is 
suitable  for  vise  as  fuel  In  an  Internal- 
combustion  engine. 

"(3)  "The  term  'United  States*  means  the 
various  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

"{b)(l)  Beginning  six  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section.  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  motor  fuel 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  conunerce  unless  at 
least  2  per  centum,  by  volume,  of  such  motor 
fuel  is  alcohol  manufactured  from  agricul- 
tural products. 

"(2)  Beginning  eighteen  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  thla  section.  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  sell  motor  fuel  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  unless  at 
least  5  per  centum,  by  volume,  of  such  motor 
fuel  is  alcohol  manufactured  from  agricul- 
tural products. 

"(3)  Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  Each  sale  of  motor 
fuel  In  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
this  subsection  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense. 

"(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  sales  of  motor  fuel  during  any 
period  prescribed  in  a  proclamation  by  the 
President  declaring  that,  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  agricultural  products  from  which 
alcohol  Is  produced  are  not  in  siuplus. 

"(d)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
more  than  ten  days  after  the  date  of  its 
enactment." 

Now  let  US  see  what  the  effect  of  this 
bill  would  be  if  made  law.  I  shall  be  as 
brief,  positive,  smd  as  accurate  as  I  pos- 
sibly can  by  using  facts  and  figures  ob- 
tained from  Interested  Federal  agencies 
and  from  other  responsible  sources. 

A  5 -percent  alcohol  mix  in  all  motor 
fuel  would  consume  annually  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  motor-fuel  consumption  over 
700  million  bushels  of  grain. 

The  feed  value  of  the  mash  after  al- 
cohol has  been  extracted  is  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  original  grain,  hence  our 
grain  surpluses  would  be  reduced  over 
400  million  bushels  annually  after  suf- 
ficient plants  get  Into  operation,  which 
Is  estimated  to  take  a  period  of  18 
months. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  now  about  2  billion  bushels  of  corn 
and  wheat  In  storage.  We  are  told  that 
we  should  have  about  400  million  bushels 
of  wheat  and  400  milUon  bushels  of  com 
in  our  ever-normal  granary  at  all  times 
to  Insure  a  plentiful  supply  In  case  of  a 
severe  reduced  production  caused  by 
drought,  and  to  use  in  the  event  of  any 
national  emergency.  Hence  we  now  have 
about  1,200  million  bushels  of  these 
grains  in  surplus  supply,  which  is  cost- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
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■tore  ^«nM»"r  In  addition  to  the  nrst 
eort.  and  whieh  Is  deprcaslnc  aU  gndn 
prices:  and  will  In  doe  time  brine  all  Uve- 
■tock  pricea  down  in  line  with  grain 
prices,  because  the  law  of  mipply  and 
demADd  wUl  always  operate  to  a  very 
marked  degree  rsftfdless  of  any  artificial 
controls  or  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  so  long  as  our  free 
enterprise  ^rstan  Is  permitted  to  operate. 
If  the  time  should  erer  come  when 
supply  and  dsOMMMl  Is  stopped  from  op- 
erating, our  ft  1111  trail  liberties,  under  the 
free,  prlvete  enterprlae  system,  will  be 
no  more,  for  then  some  form  of  dictator- 
ship will  be  oar  lot.  And  let  us  never 
fwget  that  faming  Is  yet  the  greatest 
of  an  free,  priTate  enterprises  In  our 
land. 

Under  the  prorlslons  of  our  bin  it  is 
plain  for  aU  to  see,  who  want  to  see,  that 
Its  enactment  into  law  would  immedi- 
ately begin  to  stabilize  farm  income  on 
a  higher  level,  reduce  the  price-depress- 
ing, costly  surpluses  to  nil  in  a  few  years. 
and  yet  keep  our  grain  surpluses  on  a 
safe,  ever-normal  gnuiary  level. 

During  World  War  n  a  number  of 
grain  alo(rfiol  distilling  plants  were  built 
by  the  Qovemment  to  produce  artificial 
rubber  and  other  materials  for  our  mili- 
tary needs,  but  immediately  after  that 
war  ended  theee  plants  were  shut  down, 
or  disposed  of.  and  during  that  time  we 
learned  that  oommercial  alcohol  could  be 
produced  economically.  We  learned 
that  from  a  bushel  of  low-grade  soft 
wheat  2\^  gallons  of  alcohol  could  be 
processed,  and  that  today,  from  a  bushel 
of  low-grade  com.  costing  the  processor 
$U5  per  bushel,  grain  alcohol,  or  agrol 
as  it  Is  called,  can  be  manufactured  for 
46  cents  per  gallon  after  selling  the 
residue  for  stock  feed.  Alcohol  from 
wheat  would  cost  a  little  more  per  gallon. 
because  of  the  first  cost  being  a  little 
more. 

Now  I  am  quite  sure  the  processor 
could  make  a  good  profit  by  selling  his 
agrol  to  the  retail  dealers  for  65  cents 
per  gallon,  and  I  am  also  quite  sure  the 
retail  dealers  would  be  glad  to  sell  it 
for  80  cents  per  gallon. 

A  5-percent  agrol  mix  would  mean 
one-twentieth  part  of  such  motor  fuel, 
and  one-twentieth  of  80  cents  Is  4  cents. 
And  we  know  by  experience  that  regu- 
lar gasoline  mixed  with  alcohol  gives  you 
equal  or  more  miles  per  gallon  than  does 
straight  high  grade  gasoline,  which  costs 
from  3  to  5  cents  more  than  regular  gaso- 
line. Every  racing  car.  every  racing 
speedboat,  and  every  Jetplane  uses  an 
alcohol  mix  in  their  motor  fuel  now. 
Many  nations  have  laws  requiring  that 
all  motor  fuel  contain  alcohol  made  from 
farm  crops.  Few  did  so.  however,  to 
reduce  crop  surpluses,  but  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  gasoline  there,  primarily  due 
to  a  shortage  of  gasoline.  Brazil  is  an 
exception,  A  number  of  years  ago 
Brazil  had  a  great  oversupply  of  sugar, 
hence  sugar  prices,  one  of  their  main 
crops  was  causing  a  greatly  distressed 
agricultural  and  In  turn  a  depressed  na- 
tional economy.  What  did  they  do?  They 
passed  a  Federal  law  which  provided  that 
all  motor  fuel  must  contain  at  least  a 
10-percent  mix  of  alcohol  made  from 
their  surplus  supply  of  sugar,  and  it  had 
the  immediate  effect  of  not  only  making 


their  farmers  much  more  prosperous,  but 
also  it  had  the  overall  effect  of  helping 
to  stabilize  their  entire  economy.  And 
that  is  how  unrest  In  Brazil  was  brought 
to  nil  and  is  yet  thus. 

Now  you  may  ask  what  are  we  waiting 
for.  and  justly  so.     Here  is  the  answer 
in  a  few  words.     I  will  go  back  to  1935 
when  six  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate introduced  identical  bills  as  Senator 
MuKDT's  and  mine,  with  the  exception 
that  their  bills  provided  for  a  10-percent 
agrol  mix  In  all  motor  fuel.     But  lo  and 
behold,  then,  as  now,  a  number  of  the 
large  oil  and  gas  producers  of  our  Nation, 
because  of  selfish  reasons,  brought  con- 
certed pressures  on  Members  of  Congress 
from  oil-producing  States,  who  even  at 
that  early  date  were  powerful  enough 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  to  not  let  such 
a  bill  out  of  committee,  and  to  this  day 
such  a  bill  has  not  been  voted  out  of 
committee:   and  hence  to  the  floor  of 
either  House  for  a  vote  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.     For  example, 
during    the   last  session   of  Congress   I 
asked  one  of  the  top  members  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  in  charge 
of  such  bills,  who  Is  from  the  State  of 
Texas.  If  Senator  Mundt  and  I  could  be 
heard  on  our  bUl  before  his  committee. 
He  said  sure,  but  he  boldly  told  me  to  my 
face  that  he  would  have  to  oppose  the 
bill  because  a  lot  of  oil  is  produced  in  his 
State.     Those  were  his  exact  words.    My 
question  was.  How  long  will  those  peo- 
ple keep  their  heads  In  the  sand?     Then 
in  1958.  to  add  Insult  to  injury,  the  two 
chemists,  or  so-called  mineral  engineers, 
who  were  loaned  to  the  President's  Com- 
mission by  their  employers  of  huge  oil- 
producing    interests,    to    look    into    and 
recommend  new  industrial  uses  for  farm 
products,  wrote  in  the  Commission's  re- 
port to  Congress,  in  short,  that  a  5-per- 
cent agrol  mix  in  motor  fuel  would  oper- 
ate to  the  detriment  of  motor  fuel;  which 
is  pure  hogwash.    And  that  a  10-percent 
mix  would  consume  annually  about  2  bil- 
lion bushels  of  grain,  which  was  more 
than  we  would  be  justified  in  using  for 
that  purpose. 

Should  our  bill  become  law  you  would 
soon  see  agrol  distilling  plants  spring  up 
in  many,  many  sections  of  our  counti-y, 
especially  in  the  breadbasket  of  America, 
financed  by  private  investors,  and  by 
farm-owned  corporations,  giving  em- 
ployment to  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  folks  who  are  now  seeking  employ- 
ment. Especially  would  such  plants  be 
a  godsend  to  many  of  our  farmers  and 
their  sons  who  have  time  in  the  off  sea- 
sons from  fleldwork  to  take  employment 
close  to  home,  and  who  want  to  stay  on 
their  family-sized  farms. 


George  W.  Anderson,  former  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  upon  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  and  his  whiz  kids.  Is 
a  warning  to  the  Nation  of  the  deteriora- 
tion that  is  taking  place  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Admiral  Anderson  was  recently  fired 
as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  by  Mc- 
Namara because  he  opposed  the  more 
than  $6  billion  TPX  fighter  plane  con- 
tract award  to  the  General  Dynamics 
Corp.  and  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay,  chief  of 
the  Air  Force,  was  placed  on  a  year's 
probation  for  taking  the  same  position  in 
opposition  to  McNamara's  award  of  this 
large  contract. 

On  this  subject,  Admiral  Anderson 
said  that: 

The  abrupt  reversal  of  military  recom- 
mendations without  Interim  conault&tlon. 
a«  waa  the  caa«  In  the  TFX  contract,  U 
fraught  •    •    •   with    grave   dangers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  Congress 
ought  to  be  as  gravely  concerned  as  is 
Admiral  Anderson  at  the  lack  of  con- 
fidence and  trust  between  the  military 
and  civilians  in  the  Pentagon  for  the 
security  of  this  Nation  Is  at  stake. 

I  compliment  Admiral  Anderson  upon 
his  courage  In  speaking  out  as  he  did 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  National 
Press  Club. 


ADM  GEORGE  W.  ANDERSONS 
SLASHING  ATTACK  UPON  SECRE- 
TARY OF  DEFENSE  McNAMARA 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  &sk 
unanimous  consent  to  addre-ss  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  levist-  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  tjentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  sla.sh- 
ing    attack    made    yesterday    by    Adm. 
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AMERICAN    STUDIES   ABROAD 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  of  Ameri- 
cans generally  a  special  report  from  the 
US.  Advisory  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
that  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  au- 
thoritative presentment  yet  made  of  the 
successful  effort  our  country  is  making 
against  antl- American  propaganda,  not 
by  the  use  of  counterpropaganda,  but  on 
the  educational  front  and  in  depth. 

It  is  entitled  American  Studies 
Abroad"  and  is  authored  by  Walter 
Johnson,  distinguished  American  his- 
torian, professor  of  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  member  of  the 
US  Advisory  Commission.  It  repre- 
senUs  months  of  on-the-spot  observa- 
tions, conversations,  and  studies. 

The  report  is  basically  concerned  with 
the  degree  to  which  courses  about  the 
United  States  have  become  institution- 
alized in  the  educational  systems  of  many 
countries.  It  is  a  recital,  stimulating  to 
all  Americans,  of  the  establishment  of 
chairs  of  American  civilization  in  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark. 
Italy,  Prance,  India,  Japan,  and  other 
countries. 

I  quote  a  few  passages  from  Dr  John- 
son's report: 

Through  the  encouragement  of  American 
studies  overseas,  we  have  tried  to  stimulate 
leaders,  scholars,   teachers,  wrlt<r8,  and  stu- 


dents to  take  American  civUlzaUon  Mrlously. 
to  learn  and  teach  more  about  ua  and  our 

past.  ^  , 

The  term  "American  Studies"  •■  ueed  In 
this  report  means  the  study  of  the  past  and 
present  civilization  of  the  United  Stotes 
through  speclflc  courses  in  academic  depart- 
ments (such  as  llterat\ire.  history,  geogra- 
phy, government,  et  cetera)  at  unlveraltlea 
and  colleges  and  In  secondary  schools. 

It  Is  In  our  national  interest  that  other 
people  In  the  world  undersUnd  the  United 
estates — Its  history,  civilization,  Uteratiire, 
Ideals,  and  institutions. 

While  In  some  countries  much  has  been 
accomplished  In  Introducing  knowledge 
about  the  United  SUtes  In  the  currlculums 
or  secondary  schools  and  unlversltlee,  much 
remains  to  be  done  In  all  countries  before 
educated  citizens  have  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge to  Interpret  Intelligently,  and  with  per- 
ception, day-to-day  Information  about  de- 
velopments In   the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  Dr.  John- 
son s  report  as  must  reading  to  all  Amer- 
icans who  see  in  the  outcome  of  our 
fight  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
people  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  fu- 
ture of  free  and  democratic  government. 


PORTLAND,    WORLD    SEAPORT    OP 
THE  PACIFIC 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Oregon,  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the 
American  maritime  trade  are  proud  of 
the  port  of  Portland.  The  port  ranks 
11th  among  U.S.  ports  In  the  number  of 
vessels  which  make  it  a  port  of  call. 

Recently,  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  In  Its  August  26.  1963,  issue 
published  an  article  on  the  port  to  whose 
economic  well-being  the  people  of  Port- 
land and  Oregon  have  contributed  so 
much. 

In  recent  years,  voters  have  approved 
$16  million  In  bond  issues  for  harbor  im- 
provements. The  port  Itself  has  ex- 
pended anotlier  $6.5  million  for  upkeep 
and  improvements  in  recent  years.  And 
an  estimated  13.000  persons  are  depend- 
ent upon  port  payrolls.  Currently,  a 
project  to  deepen  the  main  ship  channel 
to  40  feet  is  being  undertaken  as  a  joint 
Federal-local  venture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  body  of  the  Rbcord  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  article  that  fol- 
lows: 

jProm   the   Journ.-"!   of    Commerce.   Aug.   26. 
19631 
Portland 
Portland,  world  seaport  of  the  Pacific."  Is 
proud    of    lu    facilities    and    knowhow    In 
hiinUUng  both  Inbound  and  outbound  prod- 
ucts for  the  shipper.     Ranking  as  No.  1  sea- 
port on  the  west  coast  for  6  of  the  past  7 
years,    Portl.^nd    continues   to    grow   In    the 
ability  to  handle  customer  needs. 

Located  100  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
where  tides  and  southweeters  liave  little  in- 
fluence on  operations,  Portland  has  15  gen- 
eral cargo  berths  available  to  shippers. 
Other  commercial  facilities  include  five  dry 
bulk  berths,  five  grain  berths,  and  three 
liquid    bulk    berths.      Bunkering    service    U 


Available  from  several  proprietary  oil  docks 
within  the  harbor. 

TWO  PORT  COMMISSIONS 

Two  commissions  serve  the  port  area. 
l^flflc  are  the  Commission  of  Public  X>x;ks 
»rit<  the  Port  of  Portland  Commission.  Here 
is  the  general  division  of  jurisdiction: 

Commission  of  Public  Docks — this  body  has 
the  responsibility  for  all  matters  revolving 
or  pertaining  to  maritime  commerce  (the 
terminal  facilities,  the  berthing  and  servicing 
of  vessels,  the  solicitation  and  handling  of 
maritime  cargoes  and  the  like). 

Port  of  Portland  Commission — this  body 
has  jurisdiction  of  the  Portland  International 
Airport  and  of  the  Swan  Island  drydock 
facilities;  also,  certain  responsibilities  In  re- 
gard to  deep  water  channels,  their  mainte- 
nance. Industrial  lands,  and  their  develop- 
ment. 

Much  of  the  commerce  in  the  harbor  is 
served  through  three  terminals  owned  by 
the  commission  of  public  docks.  Located 
at  terminal  No.  1  Is  the  largest  capacity 
lift  crane  in  the  harbor,  a  100-ton  shear 
leg.  Floating  cranes,  both  public  and  pri- 
vately owned,  with  lift  capacities  up  to  75 
tons  are  also  available,  in  addition  to  dock- 
side  gantry  cranes. 

LARGEST  BULK  TJNI.OADER 

The  largest  bulk  unloader  on  the  West 
Coast  Is  also  on  commission  of  public  docks 
property,  at  terminal  No.  4,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor.  In  free  digging,  this  130 
foot  high  giant  can  unload  900  tons  of  dry 
bulks  an  hovu-  Into  rail  cars,  trucks,  or  Into 
stockpiles.  At  an  opposite  pier,  a  bulk  out- 
loading  facility  can  load  ships  at  an  average 
rate  of  360  tons  an  hour,  depending  upon  the 
weight  of  the  material.  Coke,  sulphur,  and 
wood  chips  are  among  the  many  commodi- 
ties that  are  outloaded  from  this  facility. 

Lumber  exports  totaled  over  71  million 
board  feet  in  1962,  and  recent  innovations 
In  log  loading  techniques  have  enabled 
Portland  to  boast  the  fastest,  most  efficient 
loading  operation  on  the  Columbia  River. 
By  the  use  of  floating  cranes,  logs  may  be 
picked  up  In  20-ton  biindles  and  loaded 
aboard  ship,  and  the  Increase  In  board  feet 
loaded  per  gang  hour  has  reached  65  per- 
cent since  this  operation  commenced  early 
this  year. 

HEAVY    GRAIN    EXPORTS 

The  fertile  Island  empire  supplied  Port- 
land with  grain  enough  In  1962  to  export 
over  64  million  bushels  to  foreign  markets. 
Handling  this  outflow  are  six  elevators  with 
a  combined  capacity  of  16.5  million  bushels. 

At  terminal  No.  4  stands  the  largest  grain 
elevator  on  tidewater  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Leased  to  Cargill,  Inc.,  the  elevator 
has  an  8-mllllon-bushel  capacity.  In  addi- 
tion to  barge  and  truck  unloading  ma- 
chinery, the  facility  also  has  a  rail  car  tip- 
per capable  of  unloading  10  fully  loaded  box- 
cars an  hour.  Tipping  the  cars  65  degrees 
end  to  end,  and  20  degrees  side  to  side,  the 
tipper  can  unload  500  tons  of  grain  an  hour. 

Extensive  ship  repair  work  is  also  carried 
on  In  the  Portland  harbor.  Three  floating 
drydocks  capable  of  lifting  14.000,  18.000.  and 
27,000  tons  respectively,  handle  the  bulk  of 
major  ship  repair  work  that  Is  carried  on  in 
Portland.  Two  of  these  drydocks  are  owned 
by  the  Port  of  Portland  Commission,  and 
the  other  is  leased  to  them  by  the  U.S. 
Navy.  Ship  conversion,  scrapping,  and  re- 
pair work  Is  carried  on  by  a  number  of  Arms 
In  the  harbor. 

THE  MEXICAN  BRACERO  LABOR 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
use  this  forum  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  this  body,  as  well  as 
its  constituencies,  to  the  problem  attend- 
ing the  importation  of  Mexican  bracero 
labor  which  has  been  possible  because  of 
the  enactment  of  special  legislation  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict In  1951-52. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  change, 
which  was  a  departure  since  the  1880'8, 
In  this  type  of  Importation  of  Indigent 
labor.  Those  of  us  who  have  resided  In 
areas  which  are  directly  impacted  and 
directly  effected  are  well  aware  of  some 
of  the  byproducts  of  this  practice.  Our 
opposition  to  this  type  of  legislation,  con- 
trary to  what  some  critics  have  stated. 
Is  not  based  on  any  type  of  Indirect  or 
direct  pressure  or  lobbjrlng,  but  because 
those  of  us  who  have  watched  the  emer- 
gence of  this  type  of  labor  practice  have 
seen  at  first  glimpse  at  home  In  our  dis- 
tricts and  in  the  surrounding  areas  the 
impact  of  this  slave-type  labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  many  people  seem  to 
think  and  have  set  this  notion  loose  and 
abroad  in  the  land  that  this  is  sort  of  a 
forelgn-ald-in-reverse  program  or  that  it 
is  a  Peace  Corps-tsrpe  operation  in  re- 
verse and  that  It  helps  the  Mexican  econ- 
omy and  that  the  Mexican  Government 
and  others  are  very  much  In  favor  of  It. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  there  is  no  official  pronounce- 
ment, other  than  the  agreements  that 
have  been  entered  Into  between  the  two 
countries.  But  when  you  speak  to  the 
leaders  who  are  I  am  sure  In  a  position  of 
firsthand  knowledge  In  Mexico,  such  as 
those  who  know  the  labor  sitiiation. 
there  is  no  question  about  their  position. 
There  is  no  equivocation.  They  are 
deadset  against  It  and  will  tell  you  so. 


THE  MEXICAN  BRACERO  LABOR 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remaiics. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  had  not  expected  to  speak. 
However,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Gonzalez]  has  again  referred  to 
braceros  as  slave  labor.  This  represents 
a  mighty  strange  accusation  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  so-called  slave  laborers 
all  over  Mexico  are  lining  up  for  the 
privilege  of  coming  to  this  country  and 
earning  a  few  dollars  in  order  that  they 
may  go  back  to  Mexico  and  buy  a  cow 
or  a  small  farm  or  a  business  of  some 
sort. 

Furthermore,  the  record  is  entirely 
clear  that  the  Republic  of  Mexico  feels 
this  is  a  very,  very  Important  program 
for  the  economy  of  Mexico.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  is  on  record  to  tliat 
effect. 
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I  also  live  In  »  ao-ealled  impacted  area 
and  dlsacree  «nttrttly  with  the  obaerva- 
tloiu  and  oontenttoDS  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [lir.  OovxALn].  We  have 
far.  far  more  braoeroa.  fine  Kexlcan  na- 
tionals. In  California  than  they  do  In 
Texas,  and  I  eooalder  myself  to  know 
fully  as  much  about  the  procram  as  the 
gentleman  fran  Texas  does.  I  repeat. 
I  disagree  entirely  and  completely  with 
every  ccmtentlon  he  has  made. 

As  evidence  of  the  distress  felt  by  most 
Mexicans  over  the  suspension  of  the  bra- 
cero  procram  and  the  harmful  effect  it 
will  have,  both  poUtleally  and  economi- 
cally on  our  good  neighbor  to  the  South, 
I  draw  your  attention  to  the  following 
translation  of  a  portion  of  an  article  by 
Gustavo  de  And*  In  the  Mexico  City 
magarine  Impaeto,  July  1963  issue: 


Tbm  PomrnxMLB  Suw—ow  or  BBACxao  Con- 

TBACTTMO— WBAT      SHAU.       Wk       DO       WITH 

400.000   Mo«s  VmifrLOTBO   lIxxiCANsr 
(By  OiwtaTo  de  Anda) 

It  baa  not  y*t  bam  reailxad  bow  gr«atly 
Important  tba  aupanalon  of  bracero  con- 
tracting for  agrtculturml  employment  In  tbe 
Southern  and  Wsatcm  United  SUtea  la  to 
the  Republic  ol  Masloo. 

Maybe  It  la  r— on  art  that,  since  the  con- 
tract now  In  affaet  termlnatea  on  the  laat 
day  of  thla  year,  there  la  tirae  to  promote  a 
new  agreement.  But  the  truth  la  that 
nothing  haa  been  lald  about  the  matter  and 
there  la  no  evklenoe  that  lomethlng  effec- 
tive la  being  done  to  promote  it. 

Perhapa  many  think,  without  meaeurlng 
the  depth  and  gravity  of  the  caae,  that  it  U 
beat  thla  way  •  •  •  but  they  are  very  much 
mistaken. 

We  have  only  to  recall  that,  through  presi- 
dential declaration.  It  was  made  known  that 
each  year  we  need  upwarda  of  300.000  new 
Joba  Just  to  keep  up  with  the  present  Im- 
petuous demographic  deTelopments.  Think 
now.  If  to  thla  obligation  Imposed  on  us 
by  our  population  growth  we  should  add  the 
burden  of  creating  Jobs  for  more  than 
400.000.  the  problem  acquires  Unges  of  na- 
tional tragedy. 

Am  the  direct  reault  ol  the  Second  V7orId 
War,  the  true  braeero  program  was  Initiated 
and  now  conalata  of  the  hiring  of  a  Mexican 
work  force  contracted  by  the  Government. 
baaed  on  agreementa  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  ezcltialvely  far  agricultural  labor 
for  ipeclflc  perloda  of  time. 

In  this  manner  and  through  these  years, 
this  hxmukn  atream  has  crossed  the  calvary 
of  the  wetbacka  and  wire  artists  who  were 
their  forerunners  and  converted  Itself  into  a 
national  neceealty.  The  return  of  that  tur- 
bulent stream  traveling  northward  paid  back 
a  flow  of  currency  which  contributed  to  our 
balance  of  paymente  which  at  present  Is  in 
Jeopardy. 

For  that  reason,  we  cannot  but  become 
alarmed  when  the  bracero  progrtmi  la  about 
to  be  suspended.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of 
the  bracero  and  bla  family  the  situation  Ls 
a  grave  one.  Traditionally  he  has  entered 
into  one  or  two  contracts  a  year  and  this 
has  g^ven  him  a  standard  of  living  which  his 
country  lias  not  been  able  to  offer. 

Where  are  the  400,000  Mexicans  going  to 
work  when  contracting  is  svispended— those 
who,  year  after  yaer,  have  crossed  the  border 
seeking  their  dally  bread  In  the  land  of  hard 
winters,  which  even  the  Spanish  colonists 
shied  away  from? 


THE  BRACERO  LABOR  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  inquire  if  the  gentleman  from 
California  will  answer  a  question.  We 
have  heard  much  about  this  program. 
May  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  there  are 
certain  regulations  and  restrictions  and 
so  forth  that  are  thrown  around  these 
braceros  when  they  bring  them  in  here? 
If  the  gentleman  knows,  will  he  tell  me 
that,  please? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Yes  I 
will  be  very  happy  to. 

The  law.  as  well  as  the  treaty  between 
our  country  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
lays  down  very  clear,  stringent  and  quite 
proper  restrictions  which  refer  to  these 
people.  Furthermore,  no  farmer  In  this 
country  can  acquire  or  use  the  services 
of  a  bracero  if  there  is  a  domestic  farm 
laborer  who  wishes  the  Job  and  is  ready, 
able,  and  willing  to  take  that  Job. 

Mr.  HALEY  And  that  must  be  cer- 
tified to  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Yes.  It 
certainly  must.     That  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


CRITIQUE  OP  SECRETARY  Mc- 
NAMARAS  TEST  BAN  TESTI- 
MONY 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  p^^rhaps 
the  greatest  repository  of  knowledge  in 
the  world  on  the  technical  details  of  war, 
revolution  and  peace  is  the  Hoover  Insti- 
tution at  Stanford  University,  California. 
A  director  of  that  institution  is  the  emi- 
nent scholar.  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Possony.  I 
am  proud  to  present,  for  the  first  time  In 
print,  the  following  analysis  by  Dr.  Pos- 
sony of  Secretary  McNamara's  testimony 
of  August  13  regarding  the  pending  par- 
tial test  ban  treaty  ; 

CarriQUK    or    SicarTASY     McNamara  .s     Tk.st 
Baj*    Tisttmont 

(By  Stefan  T    Po8»on>- 1 

During  his  Senate  testimony  on  August 
13  supporting  the  partial  test  ban  treuty. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S  McNamara 
talked  about  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
nuclear  warheads  In  the  strategic  alert  force 
and  the  doubling  of  the  megatonnage  of 
that  force,  but  passed  over  in  silence  the  re- 
duction of  megatonnage  due  to  the  retire- 
ment of  aircraft  If  megatonnage  is  Impor- 
tant, as  his  argument  Infers,  the  net 
changes  In  our  overall  capabilities  must  be 
considered. 

Mr.  McNamara  also  cast  some  doubt, 
though  this  doubt  Is  now  weaker  than  It  was 
some  time  ago,  on  Soviet  capability  to  de- 
liver lOO-megaton  warheads  Yet  In  a  re- 
cent article,  MaJ  Alexander  P  de  Seversky 
argued  cogently  that  since  the  Soviets  have 
advantages  In  missile  boost,  it  Is  "dangerous 
naivete  for  McNamara  to  speculate"  that  the 
Soviets  "at  this  time"  have  no  missile  to  de- 
liver a  lOO-megaton  warhead  to  ICBM  range. 
Incidentally.   Mr    McNamara's   phrasing   im- 


plies that  the  Soviets  may  now  be  able  to 
deliver  a  lOO-megaton  warhead  at  closer 
range  which,  of  course,  has  enormous  Impll. 
cations  with  respect  to  such  problems  as 
Europe,  Japan,  and  Cuba. 

The  presumed  U.S.  capability  to  develop 
relatively  small  warheads  to  assure  penetra* 
tlon  by  saturation  of  "sophisticated  and  very 
elaborate  ballistic  missile  defenses"  would 
be  meaningless  or  superfluous.  If  the  Soviets 
as  the  President  stated,  cannot  develop  such 
defenses.  On  the  other  hand.  If  they  are 
able  to  develop  such  defenses,  then  the  ques- 
tloH  arises  why  we  are  delaying  the  US 
antimissile  and  are  depriving  ourselves 
through  the  test  ban  treaty,  of  the  particu- 
lar type  of  firepower  that  Is  needed  to  render 
our  mtsalle  defense  truly  effective? 

According  to  de  Seversky,  "the  Intellectual 
surprise  of  the  new  conflict  will  be  the  decl- 
slve  role  of  Its  defensive  phase  through  elec- 
tromagnetic Interception  and  nuclear 
lmp»act  The  Inexorable  progress  of  tech- 
nology win  make  the  antlbalUstlc  missile 
system  operational  much  sooner  than  the 
skeptics  expect."  Accordingly,  If  the  Presi- 
dent Is  wrong  and  the  Soviets  get  such  a 
system,  even  though  we  are  able  to  mount 
a  second  strike,  "the  Russian  people  and 
their  Industrial  complex  will  only  sustain 
an  acceptable  damage."  In  other  words,  our 
deterrent  force  would  be  Insufllclently  fear- 
some to  deter  a  Soviet  surprise  flrst  strike 

Mr  McNamara  Indicated  that  by  1966,  we 
will  have  1.700  missiles,  neglecting  to  state 
that  this  Is  merely  a  5.000-megaton  force 
He  argued  that  the  Soviets  are  "estimated 
to  have  today  only  a  fraction  as  many  ICBM 
missiles,"  thus  comparing  a  U.S.  capability 
of  1966  with  a  Soviet  capability  of  1963.  He 
passed  over  In  silence  the  difference  In  mega- 
tonnage. the  Implications  of  this  difference, 
and  also  the  possibility  that  the  U  S.  "esti- 
mate"— "our  ballistic  missiles  and  numerical 
superiority  will  Increase  both  absolutely  and 
relatively" — may  be  erroneous 

Even  If  the  Soviets  were  to  have  Just  iwo- 
ihlrds  of  our  missile  strength,  about  1,000 
ICBMs,  they  would  hold  100,000  megatons 
against  our  5,000  megatons.  This  flrepower 
would  be  enough  to  destroy  US.  military 
forces.  Industry,  and  a  large  portion  of  our 
population:  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  So- 
viet bloc  could  absorb  a  &,000-megaton  at- 
tack and  protect  Its  population  against  the 
resultant  fallout— even  assuming  that  we 
were  able  to  deliver  the  entire  warhead  mega- 
tonnage and  assuming  further  that  the  sud- 
den massive  fallout  would  not  preclude  any 
military  operation. 

Mr  McNamara  did  not  provide  any  defini- 
tion of  what  he  called  our  capability  "to  de- 
stroy the  enemy."  Did  he  mean  that  we  can 
destroy  Soviet  military  force  or  Industry  or 
population  by  a  5,000-megaton  salvo  minus 
the  megatons  the  Soviets  destroy  before  US 
delivery' 

Indeed.  If  the  Soviets  were  to  strike  by 
.surprise,  they  could  protect  their  popvilatlon 
by  prior  evacuation  against  an  anticipated 
le88-than-5,000  megaton  blast,  while  our 
population  could  not  be  effectively  protected 
against  100.000  megatons  delivered  with  the 
suddenness  on  which  Soviet  strategic  plan- 
ners place  so  much  emphasis. 

In  hLs  discussion  of  high-yield  weapons. 
Mr  McNamara  neglected  to  refer  to  the 
Soviet  announcement  of  a  160-megaton 
bomb  He  completely  Ignored  the  possible 
implications  of  such  explosives  for  genocldal 
type  of  warfare  and  for  space  delivery. 

Mr  McNamara  stated  that  we  could  de- 
velop bombs  of  50  to  60  megatons  for  3-52  de- 
livery and.  by  underground  testing  up  to  1 
megaton,  achieve  35  megatons  for  our  Titan 
II  He  did  not  say  that  we  would  do  these 
things,  nor  did  he  comment  on  the  feasibil- 
ity and  cost  of  underground  shots  In  the 
megaton  yield  range.  He  did  not  say  how 
much  we  could  or  would  Increase  the  yield 
of  our  Polaris  and  Mlnuteman  missiles. 
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Mr  McNamara  dlscusaed  the  poaaibiUty  of 
uflng  several  smaller  weapons  on  the  aame 
target  rather  than  a  single  large  one.  He 
said  there  would  be  the  Ineldant  advantage 
that  a  numerically  larger  aalvo  wotild  satu- 
rate Soviet  defenses.  But  why  abouUI  we 
need  to  employ  saturation  Uctlca  IX  the 
Soviets  are  supposedly  unable  to  buUd  effec- 
tive antimissile  defenses?  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  go  for  the  »aturation-by-larger- 
numbers  concept,  why  did  Mr.  McNamara  kill 
Sky  bolt?  It  Is  clear  that  our  acheduled 
1  700  missiles  could  be  axpectad  to  take  care 
only  of  500  Soviet  ICBM  mlaaUe  altee,  cer- 
tainly of  not  more  than  860  at  moat.  That 
number  of  missiles  would  not  be  adequate 
to  handle  even  the  present  estimated  Soviet 
MRBM  and  ICBM  force.  Granted  that  three 
or  four  15-  to  20-megaton  warheads  are  the 
equivalent  of  one  10-megaton  warhead: 
such  a  suparyleld  warhead  Is  still  far  more 
potent  than  three  or  four  current  Atlas, 
Titan  I.  Polaris,  and  Mlnuteman,  and  evan 
Tiun  II  warheads.  It  la  Interaatlng  to  note 
that  since  the  United  States  does  not  havfc 
antimissile  defenses,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Soviets  safely  oould  employ  tmaller 
numbers  of  large  yield  dsvloea  and  would 
not  need  to  reeort  to  saturation  tactics,  hence 
would  not  need  larger  ntunbers. 

It  is  true  that  a  balance  ahould  be  struck 
between  yields  on  the  one  hand,  and  hard- 
ness, concealment,  camouflage  and  mobility 
on  the  other.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
within  a  given  and  desirable  system,  like 
Mlnuteman.  the  yield  ahould  not  be  maxi- 
mized. Present  yields  of  PolarU  and  umute- 
man  are  useless  except,  by  and  large,  for 
attacks  on  soft  targets. 

In  his  testimony  Secretary  McNamara  said 
"No  consensus  has  ever  been  formed  with 
regard  to  the  wisdom  of  a  100-  versus  a  60- 
megaton  bomb."  This  is  very  ambiguous 
language,  because  it  Implies  that  we  are  (a) 
acquiring  80-megaton  bombs,  (b)  are  keeping 
a  bomber  delivery  force,  and  (c)  would  de- 
velop mlsaUea  which  could  carry  80-magaton 
warheads.  But  ap>parently  we  are  not  pro- 
graming for  any  of  theae  three  things. 

With  reepect  to  mlasUs  sites  vtilnsrabillty, 
Mr.  McNamara  simply  argued  theory  against 
experlmenUtlon.  If  the  theory  Is  right,  he 
is  right.  But  this  would  be  the  flrst  time 
in  physics  that  a  theory  Is  accepted  without 
experimental  vertfteatlon. 

The  Secretary  provided  no  certam  assur- 
ance that  the  Soviets  have  not  already  con- 
ducted the  pertinent  vulnerability  testa,  but 
only  expressed  the  •'belief  that  they  have 
not  done  so  and  hence  do  not  know  the 
viUnerabUlty  of  missile  sites  In  the  TJ.8J8JI. 
or  in  the  United  States.  He  did  not  add 
that  tesu  of  this  type  may  more  easily  escape 
detection  than  other  tests  higher  In  the 
atmosphere.  He  did  admit,  however,  that 
If  the  pessimists  who  evaluate  our  theory 
of  hardening  were  right,  "leaa  than  two  sites" 
could  be  killed  by  a  single  superyleld  mis- 
sile. This  implies  that,  let  us  say,  10  super- 
vleld  missiles  may  klU  ao  Mlnuteman  altes. 
This  U  an  admission  of  the  greatest  gravity. 
With  respect  to  antlbalUstlc  missiles,  the 
United  States  undoubtedly  has  the  present 
capablUty  of  weapooldng  a  variety  of  pos- 
sible ABM  warheads.  The  question  is 
whether  we  would  have  the  Information  to 
acquire  an  optimal  ABM  warhead. 

As  for  the  blackout  problem,  Mr.  MCNamara 
admitted  there  are  various  uncertsdntles.  but 
asserted  that  we  "will  be  able  to  deetgn 
around"  those.  ThU  U  true  only  U  the 
relevant  theory  Is  correct,  and  It  Is  precisely 
this  point  which  we  do  not  know.  It  Is 
doubtful  that  a  better  understanding  of  the 
blackout  phenomenon  would  "at  most  per- 
mit some  reduction  \n  the  number  c€  ABM 
radars."  ThU  anawar  affam  presupposss  that 
the  theory  la  substantially  correct. 

Mr.  McNamara  asserted  that  the  vumer- 
abinty  of  ballistic  missile  warheads  to  radU- 
tlon  can  be  fully  tested  underground,  which 


is  an  overstatement.  But  he  admitted  that 
the  vumerablllty  to  blast  cannot  be  tested 
underground.  For  the  time  being,  blast 
rulnarablllty  seems  to  be  the  most  lmp>ortant 
danger.  Piuthermore,  there  is  no  annotmce- 
ment  that  we  would  go  all  out  to  develop 
radiation  warheads. 

In  tftifcing  about  warhead  improvement 
and  the  equipment  of  missiles  with  penetra- 
tion aids,  the  Secretary  did  not  refer  to  the 
fact  that  such  aids  are  costly  In  weight  and 
space  and  therefore  would  reduce  our  already 
Inadequate  yields. 

The  idea  that  unlimited  Indefinite  testing 
by  both  sides  would  result  in  "tech- 
nical parity"  Is  another  overslmpUflcatlon, 
baaed  on  the  notion  that  ultimately,  t>ecaufie 
the  facts  of  nature  are  Identical  everywhere, 
no  one  would  be  able  to  design  a  better 
weapon.  This  would  mean,  for  example,  that 
Identically  priced  automobiles,  which  are  pro- 
duced m  different  countries,  and  by  various 
corporations  In  this  country,  are  all  of  the 
same  quality;  or  that  In  past  military  history, 
artillery,  for  example,  was  everywhere  of  the 
same  effectiveness.  This  theory  overlooks 
the  following  f acU : 

1.  Strategic  situations  are  not  synmietrl- 
eal,  hence  each  belligerent  needs  weapons 
qH«lflcally  designed  for  bis  needs. 

a.  Besearch  programs  are  differently 
oriented. 

3.  Funding  Is  different. 

4.  InteUectual  and  sclenUflc  gifts  are  tm- 
evenly  distributed. 

6.  Knowledge  of  the  facts  of  nattire  is  not 
acquired  at  an  identical  pace  in  different 
eountrtos,  and  understanding  of  these  facts 
Is  not  uniform. 

6.  One  side  may  make  a  key  discovery  con- 
siderably m  advance  of  another. 

7.  The  utlllaatlon  of  sclentiflc  discoveries 
by  strategists  and  military  staffs  may  follow 
different  patterns. 

•.  Industrial  capabilities  are  uneven, 
g.  l^chnologlcal  stuprlse  has  character- 
lasd  military  history  stoce  about  the  time  of 
Napoleon— despite  free  International  sclen- 
Uflc Intercourse,  and  despite  the  absence  of 
limitation*  on  experimental  programs. 

^I>  ICcNamara  thinks  that  If  we  limit 
Soviet  testing  to  underground,  we  can  gam 
mora  experience  more  rapidly,  because  such 
tasting  Is  more  difficult  and  more  expensive. 
ThU  U  entirely  flctlonal:  the  SovleU  suffer 
from  no  sclentiflc  or  economic  constraints 
lttwttii%g  underground  tests.  Mr.  ICcNamara 
U  contradicted  by  General  Taylor,  who  stated 
that  the  test  ban  would  not  permit  the 
United  States  "to  overtake  the  present  ad- 
vantage which  the  USBH.  probably  has  In 
the  hl|^-yUld  weapons  fleld,  whereas  the  So- 
vUts  by  tmderground  testmg  probably  oould 
iwtrteve  in.  time  any  lead  which  we  may  pres- 
entty  have  In  the  lower  yield  tactical  fleld." 
With  napect  to  tbe  discovery  of  deep  space 
tests— the  treaty  speaks  ambiguously  ot 
"outer  space" — Mr.  McNamara's  testimony 
clearly  tadlcated  that  such  tests  would  be 
feasible  for  many  years,  simply  becauae  no 
detection  system  has  been  installed  and  only 
a  first  launch  experimental  model  of  a  de- 
tection satellite  is  available. 

With  reapect  to  detecUbUlty  of  low-kUoton 
shots  m  the  atmosphere,  Mr.  McNamara 
passed  over  In  silence  both  clean  shots  and 
shoU  In  the  subklloton  range.  He  averred 
that  such  tests  "could  not  produce  slgnlfl- 
oant  advantages":  which  of  course  depends 
entirely  on  the  purpose  of  the  test.  For  ex- 
ample. Professor  TeUer  argued  that  very 
small  yield  atmo^>herlc  shoU  are  needed  to 
detemdne  the  Impact  of  nuclear  exploalons 
on  the  radara  obaervlng  Incoming  missiles 
•Dd  to  Identify  the  problems  mddent  to 
attack  by  multiple  warheads  and  decoys. 
Such  tests  oould  be  conducted  clandestmely. 
Tbe  adentUt  ■tressed  and  hUtory  bears  him 
out— that  aU  factors  In  antimissile  defense 
are  toterreUted  and  that  therefore  nuclear 
testa  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  If  we  do 
not  understand  the  phenomenon,  we  can- 


not design  good  penetration  aids,  yet  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara stressed  our  skill  In  designing  pene- 
tration aids  as  one  of  our  great  capabilities. 
Secretary  McNamara  also  admitted  that 
the  feaalWlity  of  clandesttoe  testmg  In  the 
South  Pacific  is  rather  good. 

He  offered  no  reasons  for  his  aasimaptlon 
that  underwater  tests,  for  example,  to  "de- 
termine vulnerability  of  submarines  and  sur- 
face missiles  with  their  associated  electronic 
gear"  could  be  detected.  On  hU  own  ad- 
mission that  atmospheric  testa  m  the  Etouth 
Pacific  may  not  be  detectable,  tliU  argxmient 
is  certainly  open  to  grave  doubt  or,  while  It 
may  be  valid  in  theory,  it  does  not  seem  to 
correspond  to  om-  actual  detection  capability. 
He  did  not  mention  that  testa  m  lakes  may 
be  confused  with  underground  shota,  and 
that  therefore  the  treaty  U  not  self-enforc- 
ing with  respect  to  those  types  of  shota. 

Mr.  McNamara  minimized  the  danger  of 
surprise  abrogation  by  saying  that  even  If 
the  Sovleta  suddenly  resumed  atmoq;>heric 
testing,  they  would  not  be  able  to  achieve 
a  significant  time  advantage.  However,  If 
their  atmospheric  testa  were  preceded  by  ex- 
tensive tmderground  testing,  and  the<H«tl- 
cal  work,  and  If  their  theories  were  as  re- 
liable as  Mr.  McNamara  claims  ours  are,  these 
testa  could  be  restricted  to  determine  "flnal 
workability."  If  thU  were  so.  and  If  the 
weapons  were  deployed  on  the  assumption 
that  they  are  workable.  hU  assessment  that 
the  SovleU  could  not  achieve  a  slgnlflcant 
time  advantage  would  be  wrong;  moreover. 
highly  successful  testa  of  unexpected  weap- 
ons could  demoralize  VS.  strategic  leader- 
ship. The  implication  of  such  a  situation  U 
self-evident. 

Mr.  McNamara  adnUtted  that  the  treaty 
prohlblta  the  development  of  high-yield 
weapons,  the  determination  of  weapons  ef- 
fecta,  and  the  determination  of  flnal  work- 
ability of  anti-ICBM's. 

He  also  stated  hU  belief  that  the  treaty 
would  have  the  effect  of  retarding  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons,  but  In  no  way  attempted 
to  assess  thU  point  with  respect  to  NATO. 
From  the  testimony  of  General  Taylor,  It 
appeared  that  the  United  States  U  ahead 
In  strategic  weapon  systems  and  ta  Ita  "abU- 
Ity  to  wage  tactical  nuclear  war."  whereas 
the  V33Jt.  which  "lags  somewhat  behmd 
the  United  States  at  low  yields."  U  ahead  in 
the  MRBM  capability  and  m  the  yleld-to- 
welght  ratloe  of  high-yield  devices.  Does 
this  mean,  for  example,  that  except  for  the 
MRBM  threat,  the  United  States  U  capable 
of  defendmg  ita  allies,  but  will  experience 
dlfflc\ilties  in  defending  Itself? 

As  already  pomted  out.  General  Taylor  m- 
dlcated  that  the  treaty  preventa  us  from 
catching  up  in  the  high-yield  area  and  al- 
lows the  Sovleta  to  cateh  up  m  the  low-yield 
area.  Furthermore,  he  stated  that  without 
testing,  our  antlbalUstlc  missiles  would 
have  'less  desirable  characterUtlcs,"  and 
that  knowledge  of  weapons  effecta  U  pres- 
ently "mcomplete  at  best."  General  Taylor 
admitted  that  ta  connection  with  the  ABM 
the  "Sovleta  nuiy  possess  some  Information 
not  available  to  the  United  States."  The 
treaty  would  make  It  Impossible  to  "conduct 
environmental  testa  of  cturent  weapons  or 
of  those  which  might  be  acquired  In  order 
to  verify  their  performance." 

General  T»ylor  admitted  the  posslbUlty  of 
"illicit  explosions  In  the  atmosphere,  under 
water,  or  In  outer  space"  which  would  en- 
hance Soviet  capablUty  in  the  fleld  of  bal- 
listic missiles,  mlssUe  defense,  antisubma- 
rine warfare,  and  high-yield  technology.  He 
disclosed  that  unlike  Mr.  IfcMamara,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  are  Impressed  by  the  poasibUlty 
of  an  "abrupt  abrogation  by  the  Sovleta  fol- 
lowed by  comprehensive  ssrles  of  atmos- 
pheric testa." 

These  enormous  military  disadvantages  are 
allegedly  overshadowed  by  the  treaty's  "con- 
tribution toward  the  restraint  on  the  fur- 
ther proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
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the  reduction  of  eauaea  of  world  tervslon. 
Both  ot  thaw  atfvMatafw.  If  aetUeved.  should 
eoatrfbol*  to  tt»  fawUmental  objective  of 
the  VM.  Armad  VtaroM."  DUregardlng  pro- 
Uf«r»tloa.  hew  mmf  lotamatloc&l  teneinn  be 
redwwtf.  taUrtrntkooal  raUtlone  be  etabUlaed. 
and  a  more  toward  •  peaceful  environment 
be  Mhtorad.  U  Um  V-BJaJL.  galzia  militarily. 
if  tha  SoTiat  ftrat  atrlka  baccmaa  more  po- 
tent. If  tha  DA  aaeoad  atrlke  grows 
paroepilbly  waatar.  tf  the  MRBM  threat  Is 
not  nautraMiad.  U  tha  U£.SJl.  (eu  a  uni- 
lateral antlihlMllB  tfatfanae.  and  if  they  are 
nierfrmlnc  thair  apadflc  nuclear  deflclen- 
tlm^  while  wa  artU  ba  atuck  with  ours? 

IB  eontazt  «f  tha  Kirevolng.  the  following 
aUmaiait  of  nuisaai.a  Taller  U  notable: 
"Tlta  pwopoaad  atmnapharte  taat  ban  atrlkea 
atmultaaeoUBly  at  both  tha  vulnerable  ele- 
oaenta  ba  our  aaaoad  atrlka  faroe."  Namely 
the  pact  InhlbMa  ua  la  overcoming  the  vul- 
nerabtilty  ct  oiw  altaa,  and  the  weakness  of 
our  aaUailaatla  diiaaae.  It  also  rcducea  the 
poaalMllty  of  t~»'^^"*"c  our  capability  of 
panatrattng  thalr  dafanase. 

at.  IfeManuva^  tasttmoay  was  based  on 
the  ftoDowlBff  fuBtfaoMBtal  fauadea: 

X.  Ha  nagleotad  to  admit  and  aausse  vast 
tntanigaoee  ■neaitaimiaa.  eepecUlly  with  re- 
ayaat  to  fatvra  aallaaataa. 

9.  Ba  fmiflMtly  aaaumed  that  the  future 
wfll   not  be  too  much   different   from   the 


9.  Re  did  not  mantton,  even  once,  the  poe- 
ilbfllty  of  SoTtat  dacaptton,  but  argued  that 
tha  treaty  Is  advaataceous  to  the  United 
States:  yat  ha  did  not  explain  why  the 
Sovteta  would  oootent  themselves  with  a 
eontlnuoua  poaltton  of  alleged  Inferiority. 

4.  He  offered  no  argument  for  the  paradox 
that  on  the  oim  hand,  Soviet  objectives  have 
ranMOnad  uaehangad  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  treaty  wWeh  is  supposed  to  give 
mimarf  advantasaa  to  the  tTnlted  States  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

8.  Ha  prasantad  no  analysis  of  Soviet  tn- 
tanttona. 

9.  Be  aaaum«d  that  current  theories  set 
forth  by  the  addatUta  are  more  or  leca  fool- 
proof and  raqolza  no  experimental  valida- 
tion. 

7.  Ha  did  not  tla  his  teatlmon;  on  specific 
nuclaar  qiiatttopa  to  othar  relavant  facts. 
such  aa  tha  slowdown  of  the  ABU  program. 
tha  phaaaont  oC  bcmbars.  the  oonixialon 
about  tha  BS-lQc  our  lack  of  a  mlUtary  space 
program,  and  ao  on. 

Ilia  greataat  parados  la  that,  according  to 
tha  admlnlatrat.toa's  argument,  thla  treaty  Is 
a  first  step  to  paaoa.  hut  vlU  not  hinder  the 
growth  of  our  auclaar  stren^^th.  We  will 
build  more  bonha.  warheads,  nuclear  artil- 
lery aheUa.  aad  dqpth  charges.  Yet  the  al- 
lagatlon  la  tbat  alnady  wa  have  tens  of 
thousands  of  naclaar  weapona,  and  hence 
nuclear  supadorlly.  The  admlnlstraUon's 
argument  makaa  no  reference  to  the  means 
of  delivery  without  which  these  weapozM 
cannot  be  used,  and  which  we  are  not  ac- 
quiring in  tbe  raqulalU  type  and  numbers. 

Mr.  McMamara'a  aiyument  boUs  down  to 
this:  The  Unitad  Stataa  can  deUr— and  If 
naeaaaary.  w}»— •  auclaar  conflict  by  maln- 
telnlng  a  stratade  force  which,  in  terms  of 
mlaalla  flrepowar.  wUi  posaesa  only  S  percent 
of  the  strength  of  tha  jCuture  Soviet  sUateglc 
force.  Against  tJUa  superior  force,  we  are 
told,  the  Unitad  Statca  needs  no  particular 
defense.  If  this  la  tha  new  strategy  which 
tha  treaty  UuMigMratsa.  only  Ood  can  help 
us.  What  kind  ot  dafanae  miracle  will  have 
to  coma  to  paaa  If.  aa  Oenarai  Taylor  ez- 
pcesead  it,  "nUlltamt  communism  lamalns 
oommltud  to  tha  daatrucUon  of  our  so- 
ciety"» 

Tha  Unitad  Siatas,  la  signing  the  test  ban 
treaty,  propoaaa  to  deal  with  Khrushchev. 
the  same  dmui  who  said  in  bis  198e  "Report 


of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU  to 
the  aoth  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party": 
"Prominent  leaders  of  bourgeois  countries 
with  increasing  frequency  frankly  sdmlt  that 
there  will  be  no  victor  in  a  war  In  which 
atomic  weapons  are  used.  These  leaders  still 
do  not  venture  to  sute  that  capitalism  will 
find  Its  grave  In  another  world  war  •  •  • 
but  they  are  •  •  •  compelled  to  admit  openly 
that  the  socialist  camp  la  Invincible  " 


HALT     ADDITIONAL     FXDREiaN    AID 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanlmou.s  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  nor  Ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  of  Representatives 
recently  voted  approval  of  an  additional 
authorization  of  $3.5  billion  for  foreign 
aid.  I  opposed  this  Increased  authorisa- 
tion and  voted  against  It.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  build  support  for  a  real 
cut  during  the  weeks  ahead. 

With  over  $7  billion  presently  author- 
ized and  appropriated  but  unspent,  the 
program  could  be  continued  at  present 
level*  for  2  full  years  without  any  addi- 
tional money  being  provided.  Congress 
should  certainly  insist  that  with  $7  bil- 
lion on  hand,  we  take  a  long  hard  look 
at  the  program  arxl  Its  results  before 
providing  more  funds. 

In  authorizing  an  additional  $3.5  bil- 
lion, some  have  said  that  the  program 
has  been  "cut."  After  all,  they  say.  the 
request  was  for  $4.1  billion  and  the 
House  approved  "only"  $3.5  billion. 

This  situation  remliKia  me  of  a  man 
whose  wife  has  10  new  unworn  dresses 
m  the  closet.  The  wife  buys  a  new 
dress  with  the  explanation  that  she  has 
just  saved  $25  by  buying  a  new  $100 
dreas  for  only  $75.  She  has  In  fact  spent 
$15.  and  saved  nothing. 

A  switch  of  20  rotes  couW  have  defeat- 
ed the  authorization  bill  In  the  House. 
The  RicoRO  shows  that  48  Members  who 
voted  for  the  $3.5  billion  contained  in 
the  motion  to  recommit  then  voted  for 
final  pasaace.  If  only  half  of  these  had 
voted  no  on  final  passage  of  the  authori- 
zation, defeat  of  any  more  authoriza- 
tion this  year  would  have  been  assured 
It  is  my  flrT-»  belief  that  if  wt  had  been 
able  to  defeat  the  motion  to  recommit 
containing  tbe  $3.5  billian  additional  au- 
thorization, we  could  have  gathered 
enough  votes  to  defeat  the  entire  bill  on 
final  passage. 

Proponents  of  foreign  aid  are  not  con- 
cerned about  the  dollar  amount  In  a 
House-passed  authorization  bill.  From 
past  history  they  know  that  it  can  be 
raised  when  the  bill  goes  to  the  Senate. 
But  they  need  a  bill  from  the  House  to 
go  to  conference  with  the  Senate.  The 
way  to  prevent  any  Increased  authoriza- 
tion for  foreign  aid,  then.  Is  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  any  authorization  by  the 
House.  It  does  no  good  to  pass  a  lim- 
ited authorisation,  a  restricted  authori- 
zation, a  reduced  authorization  or  to  cut 
the  authorlzatkHi.      The  only   effective 


step  is  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  any 
authorization.  We  came  within  20  votes 
of  doing  just  that,  and  could  have  won 
with  the  support  of  those  who  claimed 
to  be  for  a  cut  but  went  right  ahead  and 
voted  for  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

We  will  have  additional  opportunities 
tc  cut  or  halt  foreign  aid  this  year.  The 
first  will  be  on  the  vote  on  the  Senate- 
House  conference  report,  which  will  be 
the  compromise  between  the  authoriza- 
tion passed  by  each  side  of  the  Capitol. 

As  an  opponent  of  any  additional 
funds  for  foreign  aid  with  $7  billion  al- 
ready on  hand.  I  will  oppose  this  con- 
ference report  regardless  of  the  amount 
it  contains.  If  all  those  who  say  they 
want  to  cut  foreign  aid  vote  against  the 
conference  report,  it  can  be  defeated. 
This  vote  will  show  beyond  doubt  who 
wants  to  cut  foreign  aid,  and  who  will 
permit  the  program  to  continue  to  grow. 


TENTH  SEMIANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  OFFICE  OP  MINERALS 
EXPLORATION— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAXER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  10th  Semi- 
annual Report  of  the  Office  of  Minerals 
Exploration  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  prescribed  by  section  5  of  the 
act  of  Augiist  21,  1»58,  entiUed  "To  pro- 
vide a  program  for  the  discovery  of  the 
mineral  reserves  of  the  United  States,  Its 
Territories  and  possessions  by  encourag- 
ing exploration  for  minerals,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

John  F.  Ksnnkoy. 
The  White  House,  September  5.  1963. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
Friday.  September  6.  1063.  to  file  certain 
reports  on  H.R.  8195. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TENNESSEE  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
EDITOR  AND  PRESIDENT  ADVO- 
CATES ADOPTION  OP  TEST  BAN 
TREATY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Termessee  i  Mr.  Evnvs  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EV1N8.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nego- 
tiation and  signing  of  a  nuclear  test  ban 


treaty  is  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction  for  our  country— a  step  toward 

Proponents  of  the  treaty  have  listed 
numerous  important  reasons  why  the 
treaty  is  necessary  and  beneficial  to  this 
Nation  and  to  mankind. 

One  of  the  important  reasons — which 
«;omc  have  neglected  to  bring  out  in  dis- 
cus.sing  the  treaty  is  the  point  that  the 
test  ban  will  help  prevent  continued  con- 
tamination of  the  atmosphere  which 
leads  to  harmful  fallout — a  serious  health 
hazard. 

Col.  J.  Bill  Frame,  editor  of  the 
Lebanon  Democrat,  who  is  also  president 
of  the  Tennessee  Press  Association,  has 
written  a  very  excellent  column  on  the 
importance  of  preventing  further  con- 
tamination by  nuclear  fallout,  pointing 
out  that  "3,000  children  in  Utah  and 
Nevada  have  been  affected  by  fallout 
from  nuclear  bombs  tested  In  the  air." 
Colonel  Fi-ame  advocates  adoption  of  this 
treaty  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Colonel  Frame  is  a  former  military 
officer  and  distinguished  combat  veteran, 
and  as  president  of  the  Tennessee  Press 
Association  advocates  following  the 
recommendations  of  our  military  ex- 
perts and  scientists,  rather  than  the  poli- 
ticians who  take  a  negative  position  for 
political  purposes.  The  best  interests  of 
America  should  be  to  test  as  Colonel 
Frame  has  suggested. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
include  Colonel  Frame's  column,  to- 
gether with  my  own  newsletter  on  the 
subject  of  the  test  ban  treaty  at  this 
ix)int  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  and  article  follow: 
IFrnm  the  Lebanon  (Tenn.>  Democrat.  Aug. 
29.   1963) 
Sense  awd  Nowskn8E 
(By  J.  Bill  Frame) 
Three    thousand    children    in    Utah    and 
Nevada  have  been  affected  by  fallout  from 
nuclear  bombs  teeted  In  the  air." 

That  was  the  gist  of  a  news  story  appear- 
ing In  a  Nashville  newspaper  last  week.  The 
children  received  the  fallout  through  drink- 
ing milk  from  cows  which  had  eaten  grass 
ii.at  had  absorbed  the  radiation  from  tests. 
the  article  stated. 

Further,  it  was  estimated  by  doctors  that 
many  of  these  children  would  be  affected 
with  cancer  in  the  years  to  come. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  this — and  many  other 
incidences  of  danger  from  nuclear  fallout — 
there  are  literally  thousands  who  oppose  tJie 
t^st  ban  treaty  signed  between  the  United 
Stutes.  England,  and  Russia,  and  also  agreed 
to  and  signed  by  many  other  nations. 

The  reason,  "We  don't  trust  the  Russians." 

The  lack  of  trust,  of  course,  is  a  good  point. 

None   of   us   trust   the  Russians.     In  fact.  I 

have  sincere  doubts  that  the  Rtuslans  trust 

the  Russians. 

St),  we  will  keep  our  eyes  open  and  oxir 
powder  dry — just  In  case  the  Ruaslana  do  as 
they  have  done  before.  Ignored  a  treaty  or 
agreement. 

However.  In  this  Instance,  it  seems  obvious 
that  the  Russians  will  gain  and  profit  as 
much  from  keeping  this  agreement  aa  we,  or 
as  any  other  nation. 

They  have  every  reason  to  know  of  the 
dev.-istatlng  effects  of  a  nuclear  bomb.  Per- 
haps some  of  their  children — and  adulta — 
have  also  suffered  from  the  effects  of  tbe 
radiation. 


Also,  they  want  to  gain  strength  for  a 
showdown  that  must  eventually  come  be- 
tween them  and  the  Red  Chinese.  World 
opinion  atlll  counts  rather  heavily,  even  with 
the  Russians. 

And,  In  any  disagreement  with  the  Red 
Chinese,  the  Russians  want  to  appear  before 
the  world  as  peace  lovers. 

Nothing  will  do  more  to  create  this  atmos- 
phere for  them  than  this  agreement  to  ban 
testing  of  nuclear  bombs. 

It  Is  rather  difficult  for  us  to  determine 
whether  much  of  the  opposition  is  from  a 
sincere  belief  that  the  agreement  endangers 
our  Nation,  or  whether  It  Is  dictated  by  polit- 
ical reasons. 

We  are  fast  getting  to  the  point  that  we 
stick  our  tongues  in  our  cheeks  when  poli- 
ticians talk — especially  where  their  talk 
might  Influence  a  lew  votes. 

So,  we  might  take  this  distrust  a  little  bit 
cloae'r  to  home  than  Russia — although  not 
for  the  same  reasons. 

When  men  are  talking,  they  are  not 
fighting. 

It  Lb  Impossible,  almost,  to  do  both  at  the 
same  time. 

And  I  agree  with  Shakespeare  that  words 
won't  hurt  us — but  nuclear  bombs  will. 
So.  let's  Ulk. 

Let's  sign  agreements  and  test  bans. 
But  keep  our  eyes  open,  and  our  weapons 
at  the  ready. 

Lives  and  health  of  otir  citizens  are  valu- 
able. Let's  not  Jeopardize  either  by  needless 
nuclMT  explosions. 

Moat  oC  the  scientists,  and  military  men 
with  know-how,  say  that  we  can  get  the 
Information  we  need  by  underground  test- 
ing, and  by  experiments  that  will  be  within 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement. 

They  have  no  political  ax  to  grind,  and 
should  have  no  selfish  motives. 

Ill  take  their  word  for  It.  rather  than 
some  politicians' — who  want  votes. 

[From     the     Lebanon     (Tenn.)     Democrat, 

Aug.  29.  19631 

Capttol  Comments 


(By  Joe  L.  Evins) 

THB    TEST    SAN    TREATT A    STEP    TOWAKD    PEACE 

Testimony  was  received  this  week  from 
our  top  military  authcH-ltles  and  scientists 
concerning  the  test  ban  treaty  before  the 
Senate  for  ratification.  The  majority  of 
testimony  and  evidence  supported  and  urged 
prompt  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  Sen- 
ate, as  under  the  Constitution  all  treaties 
must  be  referred  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection. 

The  negotiations  and  signing  of  the  nu- 
clear taat  ban  treaty  by  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a 
significant  step  forward  In  an  attempt  to 
halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  resolve 
the  fears  and  tensions  which  have  built  up 
between  the  East  and  West  since  World  War 
II. 

Among  those  who  gave  their  endorsement 
and  support  to  the  treaty  were  Gen.  Max- 
well Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff;  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler.  Army  Chief 
of  Staff:  Adm.  David  L.  MacDonald.  Chief. 
Naval  Operations:  and  Gen.  David  M.  Shoup. 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps:  and  Gen. 
Curtis  E.  LeMay.  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff. 
Sctentlflc  qxjkesmen  who  supported  the 
treaty  Included  Dr.  Harold  Brown.  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  for  the 
Defense  Department — the  Pentagon's  top 
scientist — and  N.  E.  Bradbiu-y.  Director  of 
the  Los  Alamos.  New  Mexico.  Laboratory 
which  Is  chiefly  engaged  in  weapon  develop- 
ment. Dr.  Brown  pointed  out  that  the 
treaty — ^whlch  would  ban  all  nuclear  testing 
In  tbe  atmosphere.  In  outer  space  and  vm- 
der  water — would  not  substantially  Impalr 
the  Nation's  strategic  superiority  but  would 


work  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States 
in  the  military  weapons  field. 

The  general  line  of  testimony  of  distin- 
guished military  and  scientific  authorities 
was  that  the  overall  security  of  the  United 
States  would  not  be  impaired  by  the  treaty 
and  that  the  signing  of  the  treaty  represents 
the  first  real  step  toward  the  avoidance  of 
a  nuclear  war  and  the  elimination  of  nu- 
clear fallout  radiation  In  the  atmosphere 
which  is  considered  hazardous  to  human  life. 
Proponents  of  the  treaty  gave  numeroiis 
reasons  lor  the  importance  In  its  prompt 
ratification  by  the  Senate.  Witnesses  stated 
that  the  treaty  can : 

Act  as   a  deterrent  to  the  spread   of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  many  additional  countries, 
thereby  lessening  the  danger  of  nuclear  war: 
Drastically  reduce  or  end  the  hazards  of 
radioactive  fallout; 

Have  the  practical  effect  of  slowing  down 
the  pace  of  the  arms  race: 

Be  a  first  step  toward  reduced  world  ten- 
sions and  broader  areas  of  agreement  on  the 
control  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  test  ban  treaty  Is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction  and  Is  certain  to  be  recorded  in 
history  as  one  of  the  major  efforts  to  pre- 
serve peace. 

Whatever  action  Is  taken  must  not  be 
regarded,  however,  as  a  cause  for  the  United 
States  to  let  down  our  guard.  America  must 
always  remain  militarily  strong  to  remain 
free. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    SHORT-RANGE 
AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Morse]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.-  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  in  the  development  of  sci- 
ence and  technology,  there  will  be  gaps 
in  our  knowledge,  and  missing  links  in 
the  chain  of  progress.  Although  the  de- 
velopment of  our  aeronautical  science 
has  been  remarkable,  we  lack  at  the  pres- 
ent time  an  economic,  short-haul  air- 
craft for  local  air  transport  service. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  aircraft 
would  be  tremendous,  not  only  for  my 
own  area  in  New  England,  but  for  any 
section  of  the  country.  TTie  importance 
of  available  air  service  between  local 
points  to  the  economic  progress  of  the 
country  is  becoming  increasingly  clear. 
An  efficient,  economical  plane  for  such 
routes  would  enable  airlines  to  provide 
more  trips  at  lower  cost  and  may  in  the 
long  run  reduce  the  need  for  federally 
subsidized  service. 

The  Chairman  of  the  CAB  has  urged 
manufacturers  both  here  and  abroad  to 
cooperate  with  the  Board  in  developing 
the  specifications  for  a  short-range 
plane.  The  CAB  has  set  out  its  specifi- 
cations in  its  recent  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  airline  subsidy  reduction 
program.  The  requirements  include  a 
capacity  of  24  persons  and  1,000  pounds 
of  cargo,  a  500-mile  nonstop  range,  a 
cruising  speed  of  300  miles  per  hour  aiKl 
an  approach  speed  of  60  miles  per  hour. 
The  Board  concluded  that  the  de- 
velopment of  this  type  of  aircraft  would 
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require  from  I  to  5  years.  At  present 
no  UJ3.  manufaetorer  has  such  a  plane 
cither  under  production  or  even  on  the 
drawing  board,  although  Prance  has  pro- 
duced a  plaoB  that  meets  most  of  the 
gpedfleatlons.  The  Nord  262  Is  present- 
ly underffolns  testing  and  has  received 
some  trials  on  eommerdal  routes  with- 
in France.  It  seems  clear  that  some  kind 
of  Oovemment  encouragement  is  goin^; 
to  be  ncceaeary  to  get  an  American  plane 
out  of  the  realm  of  discussion  and  into 
the  air. 

I  am  therefore  proposing  legislation 
today  declaring  that  it  is  the  poUcy  of 
Congress  to  promote  the  development  of 
improved  local  service  aircraft  by  provid- 
ing for  temporary  Federal  assistance  for 
Its  development,  operation  and  testing. 

Under  this  measure,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  IMeral  Aviation  Agency 
would  be  auttafcnised  to  prepare  charac- 
teristics and  specifications  of  the  air- 
craft to  be  deireloped.  provide  by  con- 
tract for  its  development  and  testing 
and  consult  with  other  Oovemment 
agencies,  avlatlan  manufacturers,  the  air 
transport  indiatry  and  representatives  of 
labor  groups. 

Precedent  for  such  a  program  can  be 
found  in  Public  Law  867.  adopted  in 
1950.  That  measure  provided  for  a 
5-ycar  prosraa  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  transport  aircraft  of 
the  turbine-powered  variety.  A  great 
many  advancee  In  the  state  of  our  tech- 
nology have  taken  place  in  the  last  dec- 
ade. For  one  reason  or  another,  it  has 
not  been  oommercially  feasible  to  de- 
velop a  local  service  aircraft.  But  the 
need  for  such  equipment  is  increasing. 
A  temporitry  Federal  program  to  assist 
in  the  development  and  testing  of  an 
economical,  sbort-haul.  low  capacity 
veliicle  will  pay  tremendous  dividends  by 
facHitatlng  tbe  local  air  service  that  is 
becoming  more  and  more  Important  to 
the  health  of  our  economy. 


LET*S  BSaOLYE  THE  PROBLEMS  OF 
THE  LUIIBER  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKBR  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Waehington  [Mr.  Wist- 
LAHD]  is  reoognlwd  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WBfflliAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimoua  ooneent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPBABJBK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Weahlncton? 

There  wae  no  objection. 

Mr.  WE8TLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
1960 — the  year  Mr.  Kennedy  campaigned 
for  the  Prertdency — more  than  55  per- 
cent of  the  lumiwr  shipped  by  water  to 
the  Atlantic  coaet  market  came  from 
Washington.  Oregon,  and  California  with 
British  Columbia  eupptjrlng  the  balance. 
By  the  end  ot  1962.  our  share  of  this 
market  skidded  to  86  percent.  At  stake 
was  the  prodnetlon  of  more  than  500 
million  board  feet  of  American  limiber 
and  the  loes  of  eome  5,000  Jobs. 

By  Augtost  1  of  this  year.  British  Co- 
lumbia mine  claimed  70  percent  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  waterbome  lumber  mar- 
ket.   The  situation  of  our  timber  indus- 


try continues  to  deteriorate  despite  the 
administration's  campaign  promises. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record.  Mr.  Spealcer. 
that  on  September  7.  1960.  at  Salem. 
Oreg..  Mr.  Kennedy  said  that  It  was  time 
for  a  fresh  and  Imaginative  program  to 
resolve  the  problems  of  our  Nation's 
timber  industry.  Also  the  presidential 
candidate  said: 

It  Is  time,  m  short,  for  a  Democratic  pro- 
gnun — ar.d  we  have  such  a  program  -and  in 
1901  we  are  going  to  put  It  Into  action. 

If  this  fresh  and  imaginative  program 
of  the  administration  Is  In  effect,  then 
please  help  protect  us  from  our  frlend.s. 

Statistics  show  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  British  Columbians  Into  a  market 
held  traditionally  by  west  coast  mills. 
This  inroad  Is  well  illustrated  by  com- 
parative 6-month  shipments. 

During  the  first  half  of  1960  Pacific 
coast  mills  shipped  510  mUlion  txjard 
feet  compared  with  British  Columbia's 
408  million  board  feet.  The  figures  for 
the  flrst  half  of  1961  show  that  we 
shipped  315  million  board  feet  to  the  east 
coast  market  while  British  Columbia 
shipped  429  million  board  feet.  The  sit- 
uation continued  to  deteriorate  during 
the  first  half  of  1962  when  our  mills 
landed  only  273  million  board  feet  com- 
pared with  British  Columbia  mills'  517 
million  board  feet.  The  first  6  months 
of  this  year  have  been  worse.  Washing- 
ton, Oregon  and  California  sawmills 
shipped  only  252  million  board  feet.  Our 
Canadian  neighbors  shipped  558  million 
board  feet.  The  drop  from  510  million 
board  feet  during  the  first  half  of  1960  to 
252  million  board  feet  this  year  repre- 
sents a  loss  of  employment  involving 
3,580  persons. 

Regardless  of  the  administration'.s 
1960  intention.  Washington.  Oregon,  and 
California  sawmills  continue  to  lose  their 
share  of  the  east  coast  market  largely 
because  of  the  higher  shipping  cost  they 
are  forced  to  pay  because  of  the  Jones 
Act.  which  prohibits  shipments  of  Amer- 
ican limiber  between  American  ports  on 
foreign-flag  ships.  These  higher  costs 
amount  to  a  $12  to  $14  advantage  per 
1.000  board  feet  for  British  Columbians. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  after 
considerable  urging  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the 
President  outlined  a  6-polnt  program  to 
aid  the  ailing  industry,  including  a  rec- 
ommendation for  legislation  to  repeal 
the  detrimental  provisions  of  the  Jones 
Act. 

I  introduced  such  legislation  both  in 
the  87th  and  the  present  Congress.  Al- 
though the  administration's  six  points 
Included  recommendation  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  not  one  of  its  depart- 
ments has  reported  its  views  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee. During  the  87  th  Congress  and  agsdn 
this  year  I  asked  for  agency  reports. 
Nothing  has  happened.  Perhaps  if  the 
President  again  expressed  his  Interest 
in  the  legislation,  the  departments  might 
act  more  quickly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Importance  of  this 
legislation,  which  also  has  been  intro- 
duced by  many  other  Members  inter- 
ested in  solving  the  problem,  can  be 
estimated  by  looking  at  the  results  of 
an   amendment   to   the   Jones   Act   au- 


thorized by  the  Congress  last  year.  As 
a  result  of  this  legislation,  this  restricted 
amendment  allows  shipment  of  lumt)er 
between  American  ports  and  Puerto 
Rico  in  foreign  ships.  West  coast  ship- 
pers have  improved  their  situation  in 
the  small,  but  valuable,  Puerto  Ulcan 
market  this  year  because  our  mills  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  compete  on  an 
equal  basis  with  British  Columbia  mills 
in  obtaming  transportation.  It  seems 
that  it  is  all  right  for  us  to  ship  lumber 
from  Seattle  to  Puerto  Rico,  but  not 
from  Seattle  to  Baltimore  or  New  York. 

During  the  flrst  7  months  of  1963. 
Washington  State  shippers  landed  6,- 
445,560  board  feet  of  lumber  in  Puerto 
Rico — the  first  shipments  in  2  years. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  shipments  to 
Puerto  Rico  this  year  indicate  what  is 
in  store  if  the  Pacific  Northwest  lumber 
industry  is  given  a  chance  to  com- 
pete on  equal  terms  with  British  Co- 
lumbia mills.  What  concerns  me  Is  the 
number  of  jotw  we  are  exporting  to  Brit- 
ish Columbia  because  our  own  Govern- 
ment will  not  let  us  ship  lumber  In  for- 
eign vessels.  Meanwhile,  unemployment 
In  the  State  of  Washington  is  greater  to- 
day than  It  was  a  year  ago.  Based  on 
strict  economics.  Northwest  mills  can 
compete  with  British  Columbia  mills 
when  our  Goveriunent  does  not  Impede 
them.  I  believe  the  Industry  could  re- 
capture much  of  the  watert>orne  Atlantic 
coast  market  it  has  lost.  To  this  end.  I 
introduced  another  bUl.  H.R.  7961,  to 
allow  the  lumber  Industry  to  use  foreign- 
flag  ships  between  American  ports  and  to 
make  permanent  the  temporary  author- 
ization for  shipment  of  lumber  on  for- 
eign ships  to  Puerto  Rico. 

This  authority  expires  October  24. 
1963,  less  than  2  months  away.  I  hope 
the  appropriate  committee  holds  hear- 
ings immediately  and  that  the  appro- 
priate agencies  will  render  reports  in 
time  so  this  legislation  can  come  before 
the  House  prior  to  expiration  of  the 
temporary  authority.  Otherwise  our 
lumber  industry  again  wUl  undoubtedly 
lose  a  small  but  valuable  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  also  rec- 
ommended negotiations  with  Canada  on 
the  subject  of  quotas.  Certainly  quotas 
would  benefit  American  lumbermen,  but 
the  administration's  idea  is  to  persuade 
Canada  to  adopt  voluntary  quotas. 

One  hundred  and  five  Members  of  this 
txxly.  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have 
joined  with  me  In  signing  a  letter  which 
sisks  for  quotas.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
support  indicates  that  If  our  negotiators 
do  not  have  some  leverage.  Canada  Is  not 
going  to  limit  Its  lumber  exports  to  the 
United  States. 

Recognizing  this  problem,  several 
Meml)ers.  Including  myself.  Introduced 
legislation  requesting  the  President  to 
Impose  an  emergency  temporary  quota 
of  6  percent  on  imports  of  softwood  lum- 
ber for  a  period  of  3  years.  Again,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  appropriate  agencies  have 
seen  fit  to  keep  their  views  on  this  sub- 
ject to  themselves.  Also,  this  is  true 
concerning  legislation  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  to  require  the  use  of 
American  lumber  In  the  construction  or 
rehabilitation  covered  by  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  insured  mortgages. 
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What  action  the  agencies  hare  taken 
has  resulted  In  reports  which,  as  In  the 
case  of  H.R.  7082.  my  bill  to  aUeviate  the 
situation  faced  by  the  Ituiber  industry, 
indicate  sympathy,  but  recommend 
nothing. 

To  quote  from  a  letter  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
which  I  received  this  wedc,  you  find  the 
following  words  of  sympathy: 

We  recognize  the  serloua  economic  prob- 
lems facing  the  forest  Induatrlea  of  th« 
United  SUtea  and  aympathlze  with  the  ob- 
jective of  the  bills  to  relieve  some  of  the 
Industry  problems.  | 

Now  that's  real  nice. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  same  report  says: 

The  Department  docs  not  recommend  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

Why  the  sympathy,  but  no  action? 
The  answer  Is  the  administration  doesn't 
want  to  offend  the  people  with  whom  it 
has  to  deal  at  the  OATT  negotiation 
table.  Its  dealing  with  our  lumber  people 
is  something  else,  however. 

Typical  of  the  administration's  ap- 
proach Is  Its  attitude  toward  timber  sales 
which  allows  a  Canadian  outfit  to  come 
In,  bid  on  a  small  timber  sale,  win  the 
sale  and  haul  the  logs  off  to  British  Co- 
lumbia for  processing.  The  result  is  the 
taxpayers'  stumpage  goes  to  Canada. 
where  Canadians  make  this  raw  material 
into  lumber  and  ship  it  to  the  east  coast 
market.  This  means  that  we.  as  Amer- 
icaivs.  produce  tbe  raw  material  to  elimi- 
nate Jobs  for  our  own  people. 

It  seems,  therefore,  the  administra- 
tion Is  not  expressing  an  interest  in  the 
lumbermen's  problems  and  is  seemingly 
content  to  drift  along  with  policies  that 
result  In  loss  to  foreign  competitioa  and 
rising  balance -of -payments  deficits.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  administration  often 
acts  speedily  smd  with  vigor  when  a  for- 
eign country  begins  to  suffer  from  eco- 
nomic Ills. 

For  example,  the  Canadian  dollar  a 
couple  of  years  ago  was  worth  $1.05  In 
US.  currency,  but  through  manipulation 
the  value  was  forced  down,  helping  Brit- 
ish Columbia  mills  to  supply  American 
markets  at  prices  Pacific  Northwest 
lumbermen  could  not  meet. 

Canada  took  action  to  drive  the  value 
of  her  dollar  down,  hoping  to  increase 
exports  such  as  lumber,  to  reduce  im- 
ports and  to  stimulate  a  more  favorable 
balance  of  payments.  Canada  then 
tried  to  stabilize  her  dollar  at  95  cents. 
The  burden  was  too  much,  so  in  June  of 
1962.  this  country  hastened  to  the  rescue 
by  making  a  loan  of  $250  million.  At 
the  same  time  our  Treasury  Department 
expressed  satisfaction  because  Cantula 
boosted  its  tariffs  on  numerous  imports, 
most  of  which  came  from  tbe  United 
States  by  5  to  15  percent. 

Now  the  Canadian  dollar  is  stabilized 
at  92.5  cents,  but  as  an  editorial  in  the 
Portland  (Oreg.)  Oregonlan  expressed 
it: 

When  the  economy  of  a  foreign  country 
sags,  the  United  States  Is  quick  to  act. 
When  the  economy  of  a  Urg*  section  of  the 
United  States  suffers  tram  foreign  manipu- 
lations, months  go  by  without  action  ot  any 
kind,  except  further  study  by  a  Federal  Com- 
mission. 


"Well,  there  have  been  discussions 
which  have  accomplished  nothing  as  far 
as  I  can  see.  And,  as  far  as  studies  go. 
tbe  best  way  to  kill  anything  In  Wash- 
Ingtcn,  D.C..  is  to  study  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  tremendotis  growth  of  British 
Columbia  timber  imports  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  favorable  business  climate 
under  which  the  British  Columbia  mills 
operate.  The  British  Columbia  govern- 
ment has  vested  Interests  in  most  of  the 
timber  of  the  Province.  It  Is  Interested 
in  creating  Jobs,  payrolls  and  taxes, 
rather  than  taking  an  ultimate  return 
for  stumpage.  It  gives  aid  to  its  lumber- 
men in  helping  to  expand  markets. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  timber  Industry, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  caught  In  a  cost- 
price  squeeze  which  is  almost  Intolerable 
and  which  already  has  forced  more  than 
a  hundred  mills  to  close.  This  Is  not  a 
situation  of  its  own  making.  It  has  been 
caused  by  acts  of  our  Oovemment  and 
by  acts  of  a  neighboring  government 
which  is  friendly  to  business  and  Is  de- 
termined to  do  something  about  It. 

Tliere  is  not  anything  we  can  do  as 
legidators  about  the  value  of  the  Ca- 
nadian dollar,  wages  in  British  Columbia 
or  the  policies  of  the  British  Columbia 
government  toward  its  Iiimber  Industry. 
But,  we  can  do  something  by  passing 
the  amendment  to  the  Jones  Act  to  allow 
our  industry  to  ship  lumber  In  foreign 
bottoms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  the  admin- 
istration talk  about  discussions  and 
about  studies  in  Its  attempt,  if  you  can 
can  it  that,  to  solve  this  problem.  I 
menti(Hied  before  that  discussions  are 
a  poor  method  of  action  and  that  to  kill 
something  at  the  Federal  level,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  authorize  a  new  study. 

Tbe  administration  is  always  talking 
about  unemployment.  If  it  really  wants 
to  do  something  to  provide  Jobs  and 
equal  opportunity  for  our  fourth  largest 
industry  to  compete,  let  the  adminis- 
tration give  its  blessing  to  this  legisla- 
tion so  that  we  can  put  people  back  to 
work. 

However,  the  Members  who  signed  the 
letter  which  I  have  mentioned,  added  a 
paragraph  ashing  for  a  conference  be- 
tween American  and  Canadian  Qovem- 
ments  and  industry  representatives  to 
help  find  a  way  to  resolve  our  softwood 
lumber  import  problem. 

I  believe  this  should  be  a  real  con- 
ference. I  mean  representatives  of  those 
who  are  directly  affected  should  attend, 
not  Just  dealers,  users,  and  Government 
representatives.  The  representatives 
should  Include  mill  owners,  loggers,  and 
investors  as  well.  After  all,  a  confer- 
ence dominated  by  retailers  and  con- 
sumers will  not  solve  a  problem  that 
directly  affects  both  c<Hnmunities  and 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lumbermen  of  the 
Paeiflo  Northwest  and  the  Nation  are 
not  asking  for  a  handout  They  are 
asking  for  the  opportunity  to  compete 
on  an  equal  basis  with  others.  During 
the  past  2^  years,  their  pleas  have 
fallen  on  deaf  ears  and  administration 
promises  have  come  to  naught. 

Z  urge  the  President  to  act  and  to  give 
active  support  to  legislation  which  I  and 


many  Members  of  this  body,  regardless 
of  party,  believe  will  give  the  lumber 
industry  the  break  it  deserves. 

Mr.  TOLUSPSON.  Mr.  6«>eaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
frcxn  Washington  [Mr.  Tollstson]. 

Mr.  TOLiLiEPSC»I.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman,  my 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Washington, 
for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  problems  confronting  the  Northwest 
and  the  western  lumber  producers. 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  gentleman's 
statement,  the  gentleman  scans  to  make 
the  point  that  a  large  cause  or  the  basic 
reason  for  the  problem  is  Government 
inaction  or  Inactivity.  However,  put- 
ting It  another  way  the  gentleman  in  ef- 
fect says  that  the  Government  is  re- 
^;x)nsible  for  the  Jones  Act  which  pro- 
hibits the  carriage  of  Northwest  lumber 
to  the  east  coast  via  foreign-flag  ships. 
So,  the  problem  here  is  one  which,  in 
effect,  is  created  by  the  Government  it- 
self. The  lumbermen  in  the  Northwest 
and  in  ttie  West  therefore  say  to  the 
Government,  "You  caused  this  problem; 
now  help  us  solve  the  problem." 

Thus,  they  say  that  the  Government 
has  not  done  anything,  except  by  way  of 
the  action  of  the  Congress  in  making  a 
small  exception  to  the  Jones  Act,  permit- 
ting Iimaber  to  be  carried  from  the 
Northwest  to  Puerto  Bico. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  said  that  this 
action  resulted  in  the  shipment  of  some 
5  or  6  million  board  feet  of  lumber  te 
Puerto  Rico  ? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  We  shipped  about 
6^2  million  board  feet  to  Puerto  Rico  in 
about  the  first  7  months  of  this  year,  the 
first  lumber  that  had  been  shipped  from 
Northwest  ports  in  over  2  years.  This  is 
the  direct  result  of  having  our  North- 
west mills  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
British  Columbia  miUs.  That  does  not 
represent  a  big  movement  but  it  is  in- 
dicative of  ^(^lat  they  can  do  if  they  are 
permitted  to  compete  with  British  Co- 
lumbia on  an  equal  basis. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman, since  this  problem  became  acute 
here  last  year  and  the  year  before,  has 
been  working  diligently  in  an  effort  to  get 
some  kind  of  assistance  or  help  or  relief 
from  the  Government  which  caused  the 
problem. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
looking  after  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  Northwest  and  especially  those 
engaged  In  the  lumber-producing  Indus- 
try. 

I  think  the  gentleman  at  the  outset 
used  a  figure  of  55  percent.    I  believe  he 
stated  that  at  one  point  the  Northwest 
lumber  producers  produced  or  supplied 
55  percent  of  the  waterbome  lumber  to 
the  east  coast. 
Mr.  WESTLAND.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TOLLEFSON.     Does  the  gentle- 
man have  the  date  of  that  percentage? 
Mr.  WESTLAND.    That  was  in  1960. 
Mr.  TOLLEFSON.    That  was  my  rec- 
ollection and  I  wanted  a  confirmation 
of  it.    But  Is  it  not  true  that  10  years 
prior  to  that,  back  in  1960.  we  had  the 
bulk  of  the  eastern  seaboard  lumber  mar- 
ket?    However,  our  participation  In  it 
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has  been  deerawed  since  1950.  but  start- 
Inc  In  IMO,  the  Mtuatlon  did  become 
acute  and  tint  eaueed  the  lumber  pro- 
dueera  from  tli*  Northwest  and  the  West 
to  come  b«ek  to  Washington.  D.C..  to 
seek  some  rsllif  from  the  Department 
of  Affrtcultur*  and  the  Forest  Service 
especially,  at  mil  as  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Hm  gentleman  will  recall 
that  we  had  a  number  of  meetings  in 
connection  with  the  problem  in  an  ef- 
fort to  find  mmam  kind  of  solution,  and 
this  was  a  Mpartlaan  approach — Mem- 
bers of  CongraH  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  parUcipstetf--does  the  gentleman 
recall  that  when  the  President  sutxnltted 
his  reccmmMBdatUms  for  relief  of  the 
lumber  industry,  no  one  from  our  side 
of  the  aisle  was  called  to  the  White 
House  at  all? 

Mr.  WBenXAND.  That  is  quite  true. 
in  spite  ot  the  fact  that  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrata  who  were  Interested 
In  this  lumbar  problem  had  urged  action 
by  the  Prcaldent  and  had  introduced 
rarlous  klnda  of  legislation  and  had 
spoken  out  oa  this  matter  as  well  as  had 
held  meeting*— a  good  many  meetings 
together — and  had  worked  together  re- 
gardless of  parly  afBliatlon  in  an  effort 
to  try  to  solre  thto  problem  when  the 
President  made  his  announcement  and 
stated  his  six  points — that  he  was  going 
to  glre  some  rriief  to  this  situation. 
Howerer.  It  wus  onlbr  the  Democrats  who 
were  invited  to  the  White  House  to  par- 
ticipate as  a  reMlt  at  his  announcement. 
We  felt  that  that  was  rather  partisan 
polities,  havlnc  ptdltlcs  enter  into  an 
economic  problein  which  should  not  be 
involved  with  politics. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have 
Democrata  In  the  States  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  and  CaUfomla  who  are  Just 
as  much  Intercated  In  this  problem  as 
the  RepubUcana.  This  problem  goes  way 
beyond  any  putiaan  political  Issue. 

Mr.  TOLLEWOK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  ftirther.  I  think  the  Racoao 
should  show,  however,  that  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  from  the  west  coast  have  worked 
together  in  guiyoft  of  the  various  legis- 
lative propoaalg,  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
continue  to  woik  together  in  an  effort  to 
help  our  Northwest  lumber  industry. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  comment 
on  another  proposal  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  WkstlansJ 
has  made.  The  gentleman  has  already 
made  reference  to  It.  That  Ls  a  legis- 
lative ixt)poMd  which  would  require  that 
a  certain  percentage  at  least  of  lumber 
used  In  housing — that  is  Federal  insured 
housing — must  be  American -produced 
lumber  or  UJB.-produced  liunber.  I 
assume  that  the  gentleman  used  as 
a  basis  for  that  proposal  the  same 
basis  that  he  has  used  for  his  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  Oovemment.  in  the 
final  analysis,  was  responsible  and  is 
responsible  for  our  predicament  and  the 
Oovemment  ought  to  do  something  now 
to  grant  some  kind  of  relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  suggestion  of  the 
gentleman  froon  Washington  (Mr.  Wbst- 
lamd]  Is  a  most  excellent  one  and  I  cer- 
tainly trust  that  the  departments  of 
Oovemment  Involved  will  submit  their 
reports  at  an  early  date  so  that  the  com- 


mittee before   which   the   legislation   is 
pending  can  act  upon  it. 

I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  has 
needled,  shall  I  say.  the  administration 
a  little  bit  with  respect  to  these  reports. 
The  committees  are  reluctant  to  act 
upon  legislative  proposals  without  re- 
ports from  the  departments.  I  trust  that 
someone  will  heed  what  the  gentleman 
has  said  and  that  the  reports  will  be 
forthcoming  and  that  the  committees 
will  act  upon  the  constructive  proposals 
which  have  been  made  by  the  gentleman 
from    the    State    of    Washington    I  Mr. 

WSSTLAND ) . 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  want  to  thanlc  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ta- 
coma.  for  his  statement.  I  know  that 
he  over  the  years  has  been  just  as  much 
interested  and  as  active  in  trying  to  solve 
this  problem  as  anyone  in  the  Congre&s. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  his  influence  in  the 
Congress,  as  a  result  of  his  seniority,  be- 
ing the  senior  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  on 
the  Republican  side.  I  know  that  he  can 
do  a  great  deal  to  help  solve  this  problem. 
I  am  very  grateful,  personally,  that  he 
has  Joined  in  this  discussion  with  me  to- 
day. Both  of  us  have  the  solution  to  the 
problem  in  our  hearts  and  really  are  try- 
ing to  do  something  to  provide  jobs  for 
people  in  the  Paciflc  Northwest  and  jol>s 
that  have  been  lost  to  British  Columbia 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  jobs  that 
have  been  lost  because,  as  the  gentle- 
man said,  of  actions  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. All  we  want  to  do  Is  have  tiic 
Congress  to  act  on  the  recommendations 
which  the  President  himself  has  made 
If  we  will  do  th«t.  then  I  believe  we  can 
solve  this  problem  and  put  people  back 
to  work. 

Mr.  WESTLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Pxlly]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoitD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEIXY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  from 
the  State  of  Washington  in  their  at- 
tempt to  get  the  administration  to  take 
action,  instead  of  expounding  with 
words,  to  solve  the  problems  of  our  tim- 
ber industry. 

As  you  know,  the  timber  industry  Is 
the  fourth  largest  industry  in  the  United 
States  and  is  the  largest  source  of  in- 
come for  the  people  of  my  State.  Each 
foot  of  hmiber  which  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington loses  in  the  domestic  market  to 
British  Columbia  directly  affects  the 
wage  earners  of  the  State,  the  communi- 
ties dependent  upon  the  industry  and  the 
counties  which  rely  on  taxes  produced 
by  both  the  wage  earners  and  the  in- 
dustry itself. 

We  are  talking  about  jobs.  You  and 
I  know  that  the  administration  talks  a 
lot  about  the  problems  of  unemployment. 
We  also  know  that  it  is  neglecting  an 
important  industry  which  contributes 
substantially  to  the  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  loss  of  sales  to  sawmills  of 
British  Coliunbia  is  a  loss  of  jobs  to  the 
people  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Cal- 
ifornia.    When  you  look  at  the  figures 


which  compare  the  sale  of  lumber  by 
Pacific  Northwest  mills  with  British  Co- 
lumbia mills,  you  cannot  help  but  won- 
der why  the  administration  is  not  tak- 
ing positive  action.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
become  amazed  when  you  realize  that 
unemployment  is  greater  today  than  it 
was  last  year  at  this  time  In  Washing- 
ton SUte. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that  Unemploy- 
ment goes  up  when  sales  of  timber  drop 
off. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  Interested  In  the  problems  of  our 
tmiber  industry.  We  seek  solutions,  but 
are  faced  with  the  lethargy  of  an  ad- 
ministration which  produces  nothing  but 
.sympathy  and  words  ending  in  broken 
promises. 

Mr  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  May  I 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
a.ssociate  myself  with  the  forthright 
statement  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  WestlandJ, 
on  the  background  situation  concern- 
ing the  Paciflc  Northwest  lumber 
crisis.  I  join  my  colleagues  In  expressing 
exasperation  over  the  lack  of  action  by 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Oovemment. 
This  lack  of  action  seems  Inconceivable, 
and  yet  what  other  conclusions  can  we 
draw?  The  facts  have  been  dociunentcd 
and  have  repeatedly  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  executive.  Sympathy 
has  been  expressed,  action  has  been 
promised,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be 
said. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  an  address 
by  N.  B.  Guistina,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Lumber  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Industrial  Forestry  Association,  at  Port- 
land, Greg.,  on  April  26.  1963.  This  is 
what  Mr.  Guistina  had  to  say  about  the 
problem  to  which  we  are  addressing  our- 
selves today : 

E.irly  last  year  NLMA  directed  a  request  to 
the  Department  of  Ckimmerce  seeking  Its 
support  In  trying  to  set  up  a  conference  with 
Canadian  lumber  producers  to  develop  a  vol- 
untary agreement  that  would  restrict  Ca- 
nadian softwcKxi  lumber  Imports  into  the 
United  States  After  many  weeks,  with  no 
response,  NLMA  wa«  ubic  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  only  be- 
cause a  Member  of  Congress  had  written  to 
the  White  House  telling  the  President  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  was  apparently 
not  answering  iU  mall  Early  last  summer 
the  only  action  that  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  was  willing  to  take  with  regard 
to  Canadian  softwood  lumber  Imports  was  to 
set  up  an  Interdepartmental  Study  Group 
This  Is  Government's  way  of  eternally  avoid- 
ing a  decision  It  was  only  when  a  delega- 
tion of  Pacific  Northwest  Congrewimen  ap- 
proached the  President  in  person — thu.s,  by- 
passing the  State  Department  and  all  of  the 
other  agencies  that  were  then  studying  the 
naatter — that  the  President  announced  hl« 
July  26  slx-polnt  program  In  support  of  the 
domestic    '.umber    Industry       More    recently, 
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when  ttie  U.S.  Tariff  CommlBslon  decided,  on 
Febniary  14.  not  to  recommend  any  reliet  tar 
the  domestic  lumber  Induatry,  it  iUt^d  that 
the  exemption  for  Canada  from  ttoe  require- 
ment for  marking  lumber  as  to  the  country 
of  origin  did  not  amount  to  a  tariff  oonces- 
iion.  On  March  7,  NLUA  requested  the  Sec- 
re  uiry  of  State  to  Immediately  withdraw  the 
exemption  based  upon  the  Tariff  Commie- 
sions  ruling.  As  of  last  Friday,  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  had  not  seen  fit  to  even  ac- 
knowledge this  request. 

I  can  report  to  you  today  without  fear  of 
conUadlctlon,  that  otii  own  StaU  Depart- 
ment wlU  oppose  every  proposal  pending  In 
tbe  U.S.  Congress,  aimed  at  aaslst.lng  the  do- 
mestic lumber  Industry.  You  are  familiar 
with  these  proposala.  None  Is  harsh,  none 
BUggesU  that  all  Canadian  lumtier  be  ex- 
cluded from  U.S.  markets,  none  propoees  the 
abolition  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  none  sug- 
gests that  the  VS.  lumber  Indtistry  should 
receive  an  unfair  advantage  In  Ite  efforts  to 
compete  in  this  our  own  country.  Tet.  our 
biggest  hurdle  In  securing  the  adoption  of_ 
this  legtsJatlon  Lb  overcoming  the  objections 
of  our  own  Oovemment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  what  tbe  State 
Department  needs  la  a  desk  to  reiMresent 
the  United  SUtes.  At  leaat  sometlilng 
must  be  done  to  gain  serious  and  genuine 
concern  of  this  problem.  Otherwise  it 
would  seem  that  our  pleas  will  continue 
to  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiDore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reauest  of  tbe  goitleman 
from  Washington? 

Ttiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Ttest,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Wb8t- 
land]  ,  for  taking  this  time  on  a  vor  vital 
subject.  Last  February  I  joined  with 
many  of  my  coUeaguas.  representing  both 
political  parties,  in  speaking  on  the  Bouae 
floor  about  the  serious  economfe  fafetors 
affecting  our  Nation's  lumber  Industry. 
At  that  time  I  pointed  out  ttiat  the  in- 
creasing amoTUits  of  lumber  bdng  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  from  for- 
eign countries,  particularly  from  Canada, 
were  causing  our  Nation's  lunber  indus- 
try to  lose  its  domesMc  markets. 

I.  along  with  ray  ooDeagues.  Introduced 
at  that  time  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  President  to  impose  an  emergency  «- 
percent  quota  on  the  Importation  of  for- 
eign logs.  It  was  felt  that  this  quotft  wi^ 
necessary  to  Insiure  Amerioan  produeas 
their  fair  stiare  of  tbe  American  lumber 
market,  m  addition  to  this  resohitlon. 
many  other  bills  were  introduced  at  ttet 
time  designed  to  strengttten  the  econemy 
of  our  domestic  hmiber  Industry.  As  my 
colleague,  the  Kentleooian  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  WESTLAND],  has  pointed  out  to- 
day, the  reports  prepared  by  aiwnipri*te 
executive  departmeiils  on  these  bills  bave. 
«ith  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  been  luv- 
favorable. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  make  the 
same  speech  today  that  I  made  last  Feb- 
ruary. The  situation  In  our  domestic 
lumber  industry  has  not  changed,  except 
that  conditions  have  worsened.  Hie  ad- 
ministration has  been  totally  tneffeekt^e 
in  providing  substantial  relief  fw  the  de- 
clining liunber  Industry. 

Canadian  imports  have  Increased 
steadily  so  that  today  about  19  percent 


of  all  lumber  sold  on  the  U.S.  market 
comes  from  Canada.  In  addition,  as  of 
June  of  this  year  British  Columbia  saw- 
mills have  claimed  69  percent  of  tbe  UJS. 
Atlantic  coast  waterbome  cargo  lumber 
market.  In  June  British  Columbia  mills 
^hippftd  by  water  into  east  coast  ports 
91.5  minion  board  feet,  as  compared  to 
33.7  million  board  feet  for  Washington 
mtn^  and  only  2.4  million  board  feet  for 
Oregon.  To  alleviate  this  situation, 
many  of  us  have  introduced  bills  provid- 
ing for  the  removal  of  restrictive  ship- 
l^ng  legislation.  However,  again  as  of 
this  point,  no  action  has  been  taken. 

It  is  eertalnly  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
most  of  the  softwood  Itmiber  consumed 
in  the  Uhlted  States  is  grown  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  But  there  is  no  doubt, 
either,  that  the  economy  ol  tbe  entire 
lumber  industry  would  be  strengthened 
if  aettan  were  taken  to  strengthen  the 
softwood  himber  economy.  Timber  prod- 
ucts represent  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
important  agricultural  crops.  A  recent 
publication  prepared  by  the  UJ5.  Porest 
Service  shows  that  timber  products 
amount  to  about  one-seventh  of  the  value 
of  all  farm  crops  harvested  in  ttie  United 
Stales.  Timtier  amounts  to  about  two- 
tMrds  of  tbe  value  of  com  harvested  and 
exceeded  the  value  of  wheat  and  cotton 
harvested.  The  timber  Industry  employs 
a  large  share  of  America's  total  working 
force.  It  is  interesting  to  note.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  tliree-fif  the  of  the  empkiy- 
ment  in  timber  harresting  is  in  the 
Southland  of  our  Nation,  as  reported  by 
195S  statisties.  the  latest  compiled. 
Fifty-seven  percent  of  a^p  timber  harvest 
employees  were  employed  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  United  States,  while 
22  percent  were  employed  in  tbe  N(»ih, 
and  21  percent  in  the  West.  Thus  when 
any  segment  of  the  lumber  industry 
economy  la  down,  the  entire  Nation  is 
affected. 

This  administration  has  done  much 
talking  about  reducing  unemployment. 
Qoldrtunately,  the  statistics  on  employ- 
ment in  ti»  lumber  industry  prove  that 
their  efforts  to  reduce  unemployment 
have  here  failed  miserably.  Employment 
in  sawmills  and  planing  mills  has  de- 
creased from  a  total  of  416,000  less  than 
19  years  ago  to  a  little  more  than  300.000 
today.  At  the  present  time  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  for- 
merly employed  in  the  lumber  and  re- 
lated Industries  field  are  out  of  work,  and 
In  qsite  of  the  many  promises  which  have 
been  made  by  this  administration,  they 
are  still  out  of  work.  I  was  happy.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  Join  recently  with  over  100 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  skies  of  the 
poiitteel  aisle  in  signing  still  another 
letter  to  the  President,  urging  that  he 
do  something  to  prevent  further  de- 
terioration of  the  lumber  industry's 
economy. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanioKNis  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon? 
There  was  no  obJectl<Mi. 
Ifrs.  ORKRN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  listened  to  the  remarks  of  12ie 
distinguished  gentleman  from  the  State 


of  Washington  [Mr.  Westland]   and  I 
have  read  the  press  text  he  has  Isstied. 

I  must  characterize  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
as  a  party  line,  partisan  attack  in  respect 
to  a  vital  regional  economic  problem 
that.  I  thought,  hitherto  was  being  dealt 
with  on  a  nonpartisan  or.  if  you  will,  bi- 
partisan basis.  And,  If  the  choice  were 
to  reply  in  like  vein  to  the  cozxtentions 
made  just  now,  it  could  be  asked:  "Just 
what  did  the  Member's  own  President, 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  do  in  respect  to 
the  prcAlem  of  Northwest  lumber  during 
his  years  in  the  White  House?"  I  sug- 
gest that  the  immediate  past  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive did  nothing. 

Furthermore,  a  charge  against  the 
Kennedy  administratkin  that  it  Is  study- 
ing this  lumber  problem  to  death  comes 
with  poor  credentials  from  any  member 
of  the  minority  party.  For  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  hallmark  of  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
minlstraUon  that  a  whole  range  of 
domestic  problems — welfare  and  educa- 
tion, to  name  two — was  studied  and  re- 
studled  to  the  melody  of  the  shuffling  of 
position  papers  by  avowed  experts. 
These  problems  President  Kennedy  In- 
herited when  he  tocdc  office  In  January 
IMl.  Is  it  being  said  here  today  that 
tbe  Northwest  lumber  problem  was  bom 
on  that  inauguration  day? 

In  all  ftJmess  tbe  male  Ifember  from 
Washington  and  tlwse  who  are  keying 
company  with  him  today  know  there  was 
a  lumber  pnbtem  in  the  months  and  sev- 
eral years  preceding  (he  date  of  llr.  Ken- 
nedy's inaugmtitlcn.  And  who  was  key- 
ing tbe  store  then?  What  magical  solu- 
tions did  they  recommend  at  tttat  time? 
How  many  conferences  did  President 
Eisenhower  call? 

In  view  at  Mr.  WnaxAvo's  zemarks,  I 
have  consulted  with  my  lUMe  ceUeagne. 
RepresentatiTe  Ronar  B.  Dwwcsw,  r«p- 
rcaenting  the  Oregon  Fonrtli  Oongrea- 
adonal  District,  which  oontatois  some  of 
the  most  viduable  lumber  boMlags  tn  tike 
UnAted  States,  and  he  and  I  share  the 
views  that  follow: 

Surely,  the  distingidaiied  Member 
from  Washington  knows  full  weli  that 
dements  of  the  Nortbfwest  fanaber  pKtil»- 
lem  are  most  compleK  and  aolntlon  ber 
governmental  action  is  not  easy. 

The  attack  on  the  SLennedy  admlnis- 
tratktt  today  reflects  an  attempt  W 
some  kmdier  opemkors  to  create  a  tahe 
and  unfounded  impcession  that  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  la  not  only  unaym- 
pathetic.  but  also  ie  net  worktaig  effec- 
tively in  an  effort  to  Beeoive  the  problem. 
Our  own  knowledge,  baaed  on  diaeus- 
sions  with  K^medy  adminiatratloa  aB^ 
clals,  tells  us  that  those  who  are  charged 
with  jurisdiction  in  this  matter  are  work- 
ing ceaselessly  to  iM'ovlde  a  lair  and 
e<|uitable  solution.  We  had  hoped  that 
the  bipartisan  approach  to  this  problem 
would  be  a  permanent  f  eatmre  of  this  im- 
portant task.  There  are  indications  here 
today  that  It  is  not  to  be. 
Let  us  look  at  the  record. 
On  February  1.  1M2,  for  instance,  a 
Cabinet  level  meetins  wa*  hedd  with 
lumberW  interests  at  the  invitation  of 
Interior  Secretary  Udall  and  Democratic 
House  Members.  Responsible  offlolate  of 
the  ICC.  the  Forest  Servioe.  and  theOom- 
merce  Department  attended.     I   have 
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me  from  ofllciato  of  lum- 
ttaMim  that  this  was.  In 
and  fruitful  meetinc. 
Department,    under 
has  launched.  In  eo- 
hoBlMalnc  interests,  an 
and  vlsorous  procrani  of  ex- 
A  lumber  trades  mls- 
retumedfrom  a  surrey 
and  SeandinaTla  and 
have  said  the  results  were 


In  ICareh  litS.  Kucene  Foley,  a  top 
olBcial  of  tha  Oommeroe  Department  and 
now  8BA  A^Blntotrator.  toured  the 
IforthweathHiibar  areas  In  company  with 
lumber  nnwimiilsMns  In  order  to  obtain 
a  firsthand  iHvramkm  and  report. 

Dorlnf  thii  tiBW  the  cry  arose  from 
hmberlxw  Interwts  that  Import  quotas 
on  British  f^**""!****  timber  should  be 
taposed.  WaD.  Z  hare  In  my  possession 
an  editorial  tram  the  Portland  Ore«onl- 
an,  a  leading  nawspaper  which  states  In 
anedttarlal: 


ArtUletsl  isstiklUHH  on  import*  an  not 
tb»  snawv.    Thm  snsww  to  our  protUems 
to  11*  ta  th*  *«p>nrton  of  nuu-kats. 
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Wen.  thla  ii  just  what  the  Kennedy 
adBlnistrattanlapttshlnc.  Andthelum- 
bertiw  lnlwmls  In  the  Northwest  well 
know  this  and  taaTc  Imt  their  support, 
wiUlnsly  and  mmrlr.  to  this  effort. 

There  haa  bmm  an  Implied  attack  on 
the  Forasl  —  ihu.  The  Portland 
(Orec.)  Javnnl  on  February  3.  1M2. 
saM  editariykr  «hat  Imnber  hearings 
"have  elaartf  polntad  out  that  North- 
wast  opKiiilota  affer  dtsadrantaces  at 
the  hands  af  tha  Canadian  mills  over 
which  tha  Puraet  Senrlce  has  no  oon- 
troL- 

of  Ovscon's  most  dlstin- 
adttors  and  a  former 
of  Orevon.  Charles 
A.  flpracua,  vrote  last  year  that  "ooaspe- 
tttloB  of  niitllntaa  has  shrunk  the  mar- 
kai  for  lamkar."  Bare  is  an  important 
akaani  larfij  beyond  the  control  of 
OoremmcDt. 

In  July  IMt.  nrasldent  Kennedy  an- 


ber  Industry, 
said  here 


recall 


ma)cr  program  to 
portions  ot  the  lum- 
what  has  been 
in  pushing  this 
made.    We  do  not 
making  the 
It  tn  time  and  ef- 
■anpower  to  draft  and 
forward  ra^  a  progiam. 

goes  on  today, 

with  liunbermen 

preparing  to  meet  with 

in  an  effort  to 


fori  and 


Ifr.  Spsafcer,  I  aik  unanimous  consent 
at  this  tbae  ta  plaea  in  the  Ricorb  a  pa- 
per sntttled  *Vtatament  on  the  Lumber 
Probtan,"  iHasd  last  December  by  the 
Business  and  Defense  Serrlces  Admin- 
istration of  tha  Ooaunerce  Department. 

I  think  thiapapor  of  some  Interest.  It 
has  been  puhWshad  as  a  reprint  by  the 
blg-businms,  Hspublican-orlented  Na- 
tional Timrtbsr  Ibmnfaeturers  Associa- 
tion. Tha  than  president,  Ifr.  Mortimer 
Doyle.  In  a  frcfaae  to  the  reprint  offers 
NUfAli  "MMcra  appredatton"  to  the 
BOeA  for  tli  aflorts.  Mr.  Doyle  praises 
the  paper  aa  an  "extremely  wen  prepared 


summary  and.  more  importantly,  sets 
out  in  rery  readable  fonn  the  very  spe- 
clfle  actions  taken  by  this  Kennedy 
administration  to  assist  domestic  lum- 
ber producers  to  overcome  these  prob- 
lems." 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  lumber  paper  follows : 

UJS.    OsrABTMXXT    or    Ck)MMKmcz.    BusiMxas 
Am     Dbtsksx     Szsvicn     Administration. 

STATKMXirr    ON    THE    LUMBXB    PBOBLXM 

TbU  Btatament  has  been  prepared  In  r«- 
•poiue  to  tnquliiea  relating  to  v&rloua  aa- 
pecta  oC  the  lumber  Induatry  problem.  In- 
cluding tba  Impact  of  aoftwood  lumber 
Importa  from  Canada,  Interooaatal  ahlpplng 
ragulaUooa,  Federal  timber  aalee  pollclea. 
timber  blowdovn  on  the  weat  coaat,  etc.  It 
revlewa  aome  of  the  factora  Involved  and 
actlona  taken  by  the  Oovemment  to  aaalat 
the  liunber  Induatry. 

The  dUBcultlaa  of  the  lumber  Induatry  are 
due  to  a  oamples  ot  factora  related  to  Indua- 
try operaUooa,  fovemmental  poUclea  and 
regulatiooa.  technological  changee.  and  do- 
meatlc  and  International  economic  develop- 
menta. 

A  mAjor  factor  in  thla  altuatlon  la  the 
aubatantlal  Increase  In  aoftwood  lumber  Im- 
ports resulttag  from  the  competitive  advan- 
tagaa  of  Canadian  produeara  In  raw  ma- 
terlala,  produotion  and  ahlpplng  ooeta.  and 
tlM  deraluatton  of  Canadian  currency. 
HovsTer,  the  Industry  generaUy  auflars  from 
ovarcapaclty.  It  la  charactertaad  by  a  few 
large  mllla.  a  moderate  number  of  medltun- 
alae  mllla.  and  a  preponderance  of  aouUl  mlUa. 
The  amaller  mllla  operate  aeasonally  or  on 
an  Intermittent  basts  when  liunber  pricee 
are  high  and  oaase  operaUona  when  prloea 
are  low.  Tbe  mimber  of  active  mills  In  the 
Industry  thenfore  vartea  considerably  from 
time  to  time.  As  the  original  timber  Is  cut 
In  one  region,  the  center  of  production  ahlfU 
to  new  areas.  In  certain  areas  aome  of  the 
remaining  mills  have  beocfne  obeolete.  Lay- 
out and  equipment  designed  to  cut  large 
logs  la  lesa  effldent  when  used  in  cutting 
smaller  toga  now  avaUabl*  to  them.  Adjiist- 
ment  of  mlU  sin  and  equipment  to  the  avail- 
able timber  resource  and  modernisation  of 
equipment  and  technlquee  Is  correcting  thla 
situation,  but  not  fast  enough. 

Orereutttng  of  private  timber  in  some 
areas  has  led  to  Increased  demand  for  pub- 
lic timber,  particularly  where  public  hold- 
ings are  substantial.  Adherenoe  to  good 
timber  management  princlplee,  lack  of  acceea 
roads,  and  other  Umltatlons  have  not  alwaya 
permitted  an  Increase  In  the  supply  of  pub- 
lic timber  auOclent  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  all  installed  capacity  of  the  facilities  of  a 
given  area.  This  hss  reeulted  In  bidding  up 
of  log  prices.  In  other  areas  sawmill  ca- 
pacity Is  not  adequate  to  utilize  available 
timber. 

Shipping  laws,  deaigned  to  preeerve  our 
important  maritime  fleet,  have  had  effecta 
not  anticipated  at  the  time  ot  enactment, 
eg.,  the  Jones  Act,  which  requlree  the  use 
of  domestic  bottoms  In  Interooaatal  trade. 
has  put  American  ahlppoa  at  a  disadvantage, 
ooatwlse,  compared  to  Canadian  shlppera.  In 
the  movement  of  lumber  from  the  weet  coast 
to  the  east  coast.  Competition  from  other 
materials  also  has  reduced  the  lumber 
market. 

Tlie  foregoing  factora  are  cited  only  to 
Uluatrate  the  complexity  of  the  problem 
which  will  not  be  eolved  overnight.  It  will 
not  be  aolved  by  the  Oovemment  alone,  nor 
by  industry  alone,  but  through  a  coopera- 
tive effort.    Such  an  effort  la  being  made. 

The  admlnlatraUon  has  been  urged  re- 
peatedly to  Impoae  reetiicUona  on  imports 
of  lumber  from  Canada.  However,  legal 
authority  for  auch  action  is  limited.  Such 
authority  exists  under  the  tarUI  adjustment 
provision,  section  351,  or  the  national  secu- 
rity provision,  section  332.  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  HKJ2.    The  Tariff  Commission 


is  now  conducting  an  investigation  of  the 
softwood  lumber  Industry  pursuant  to  aec- 
tion  3S1  of  the  Trade  Kxpanalon  Act  of  1B02 
and  the  Preaident  has  requested  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  complete  the  investigation  as 
expeditioiuly  aa  poealble.  If  the  Tariff  Com- 
mlaalon  ahould  find  aerioua  injury  or  threat 
of  serious  injury  to  the  industry,  the  Presi- 
dent could  reetrlct  imports  by  increasing  the 
duty,  establlahing  a  quota  or  through  orderly 
marketing  agreements  with  supplying  coun- 
tries. 

Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1937  which,  under  certain  conditions, 
empowers  the  President  to  regulate  imports 
of  agricultural  commodities  which  threaten 
the  market  for  domestic  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, haa  been  suggeeted  as  a  basla  for  the 
Imposition  of  import  quotas.  The  Preaident. 
therefore,  haa  requeated  the  Department  of 
Jiistlce  to  advlae  him  with  respect  to  the 
applicability  of  this  law  to  lumber  Imports 
and  other  laws  which  might  provide  author- 
ity for  limiting  imports  of  lumber. 

Recognising  the  Impact  of  imported  Ca- 
nadian lumber  on  the  UjB.  market,  the  Preai- 
dent announced  on  July  29  a  alx-polnt  pro- 
gram to  assist  tha  lumber  Industry.  The 
Arst  point  in  this  program  called  for  nego- 
tlatlona  with  Canada  concerning  the  amount 
of  aoftwood  lumber  Imported  into  the  United 
States.  Pursuant  to  this  directive,  two  con- 
ferences were  held  in  Ottawa  at  which  all 
aspects  ot  the  problem  were  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. At  the  laat  conference  on  October 
IS- 17,  it  waa  agreed  that  both  countries 
have  a  mutual  interest  In  a  aatlsfactory  res- 
olution of  problems  facing  the  North  Ameri- 
can aoftwood  lumber  induatry  and  that  an 
ad  hoc  Joint  expert  working  group  of  Oov- 
emment offlcials  would  be  established  to 
examine  cooperatively  auch  ooattera  as  the 
results  of  the  storm  of  October  12,  1962.  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  longer-term  North 
American  supply  and  demand  prospects  for 
timber  resources,  wood  utilization  generally 
and  market  development.  Since  the  Port- 
land Conference  on  Wlndthrown  Timber  in 
October  30-31.  which  la  dlacuaaed  later  In 
this  statament,  negotiations  with  Canada 
have  been  Initiated  to  osubllsh  the  above 
ad  hoc  working  group.  This  working  group 
should  contribute  slgnlflcantiy  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  rational  basis  for  resolving 
the  problems  of  the  Industry. 

The  second  point  called  for  submission  of 
a  requeat  to  Congreaa  for  additional  funds 
for  foreat  development  roads  and  trails  to 
assure  prompt  harvest  of  national  forest 
timber.  Such  request  was  mads  and  sub- 
stantial Increases  in  funds  were  authorlxed 
for  the  fiscal  years  1903,  1964,  and  196S. 

The  third  point  In  the  President's  pro- 
gram dealt  with  the  amendment  of  Inter- 
cocutal  shipping  laws  to  permit  the  use  of 
foreign  veeeela  when  conditlona  exist  which 
indicate  eevere  hardship  to  American  ship- 
pers. In  response  to  this  point.  Congress 
recentiy  passed  Public  Law  No.  87-S77  which 
permits  the  vaa  of  foreign  vessels  In  the 
shipment  of  lumber  to  Puerto  Rloo.  pro- 
vided domeatic  ahlpplng  aervicea  are  not 
reasonably  available.  Several  applications 
have  been  filed  with  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration requesting  permission  to  use  foreign 
vessels  and  a  hsarlng  on  one  case  resulted 
in  a  preliminary  finding  favorable  to  the  ap- 
plicant. Hearings  on  the  other  cases  are 
pending. 

The  fourth  point  called  for  an  increase  of 
150  million  board  feet  in  the  allowable  cut 
of  timber  on  lands  managed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  This  increase  was  put 
into  effect  immediately  by  that  Department. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  alao  an- 
nounced on  December  7  an  increaae  of  547 
million  board  feet  in  the  allowable  cut  on 
the  42  national  forests  in  the  west  coast  and 
inland  empire  States  where  Umber  demand 
la  critical.  In  addition,  the  Foreat  Service  U 
working  closely  with  the   industry  on  mat- 
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ters  concerning  timber  aales  policies  and 
procedures.  A  15-memb«r  advisory  commit- 
tee on  multiple  use  of  the  national  forests 
met  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
November  27-28  to  consider  proposals  of  the 
lumber  industry  with  respect  to  the  allow- 
able cut,  timber  appraisals,  appeals  proce- 
dures, and  contract  forms.  The  proposals 
were  made  to  remove  long  standing  objec- 
tions to  timber  sales  procedures  and  to  aid 
recovery  of  the  industry  from  economic  dis- 
tress. 

The  fifth  point  concerned  the  establish- 
ment of  a  preference  for  American  lumber 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies.  As  a  means  of 
implementing  this  directive,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  is  currenUy  working  In  coop- 
eration with  the  major  lumber  proctirlng 
agencies  to  assure  maximum  preference  for 
American  lumber  in  Government  procure- 
ment programs. 

We  are  informed  that  all  lumber  pur- 
chased by  the  General  Services  Adminlstra-  . 
Uon,  and  substantially  all  of  lumber  pur- 
chased dlrecUy  by  the  military,  excluaive  of 
local  purchases,  Is  obtained  from  domestic 
sources.  Approximately  85  percent  of  the 
military  purchases  are  made  through  the 
small  business  set-aside  program  which  re- 
quires that  the  product  be  of  dcnnestio  ori- 
gin. Information  is  not  readily  available  on 
the  quantity  and  origin  of  lumber  purchased 
locally  by  military  Installation,  but  the 
quantity  Is  reported  to  represent  a  small 
proportion  of  total  purchases. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  directed  that 
no  contracts  for  construction  or  repair  of 
public  buildings  and  works  be  awarded  with- 
out approval  of  his  Office,  if  the  contract  pro- 
vides for  the  use  of  foreign  construction  ma- 
terials. Also,  on  purchaaes  for  uae  overseas, 
the  Secretary  recently  directed  that,  subject 
to  some  exceptions,  purchases  be  made  In  the 
United  States  of  supplies  of  domestic  origin. 
The  allowable  differential  between  domestic 
and  foreign  prices  has  been  raised  from  35 
percent  to  60  percent. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
has  requested  its  operations  missions  abroad 
to  review  the  lumber  procurement  programs 
they  finance  with  a  view  toward  maximizing 
procvirement  from  the  United  States. 

The  sixth  point  called  for  increased  atten- 
tion to  loan  applications  filed  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  for  lumber 
mills.  Loans  under  these  programs  will  be 
made  to  upgrade  production  of  existing  fa- 
cilities and  obtain  better  utilization  of  raw 
materials.  For  example,  loans  will  be  con- 
sidered for  the  addition  of  dry  kilns,  chlp- 
pers,  and  debarkers,  and  eetabllshment  of 
hardboard  and  particleboard  plants.  Loaiu 
win  not  be  granted  to  create  new  primary  ca- 
pacity when  the  timber  supply  cannot  sup- 
port the  existing  and  new  facilities  on  a  sus- 
tained yield  basis. 

On  October  30-31  the  Departments  of 
Commerce.  Agriculture,  and  Interior  apon- 
Bored  a  Government-industry  conference  In 
Portland  to  assess  the  extent  of  damage  re- 
sulting from  the  storm  of  October  13  and  to 
formulate  recommendations  for  minimizing 
the  Impact  of  this  disaster. 

As  a  means  of  further  Implementing  the 
President's  6-polnt  program  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Portiand  conference, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  requested  the 
principal  lumber  procuring  agencies  of  the 
Government  to  give  consideration  to  increas- 
ing or  advancing  their  procurement  sched- 
ules, if  practicable,  so  as  to  reduce  the  effect 
of  the  excess  lumber  which  will  result  from 
the  storm.  In  specific  response  to  this  re- 
quest the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment Instructed  its  operations  missions 
In  Korea,  Japan,  and  other  Pacific  areas  to 
urge  maximum  substitution  of  VS.  lumber 
for  that  Imported  from  other  sourcea,  where 


technically  feasible  for  domestic  purposes 
and  commercially  feasible  for  export  prod- 
ucts, and  to  limit  AID-flnanclng  of  lum- 
ber and  lumber  products  for  use  within  the 
recipient  countries  to  UJS.  sources. 

The  Department  also  alerted  the  American 
icmhiuislfis  In  Europe,  Japan,  and  Australia 
to  the  availability  of  excess  lumber  for  ex- 
port which  will  result  from  the  storm  and 
urged  that  Importers  In  those  countries  be 
encouraged  to  consider  the  west  coast  as  a 
source  of  supply.  As  a  further  measure  to 
expand  export  markets  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  given  special  attention  to 
oversea  business  trips  by  lumber  executives 
and  to  speclidlzed  Industry-financed  trade 
missions.  Representatives  of  the  lumber 
Industry,  headed  by  executives  of  the  Na- 
tional Lumber  Manufacturers  Association, 
have  recentiy  returned  from  a  successful 
trip  to  explore  the  potential  market  in  sev- 
eral European  countries.  A  specialized  trade 
mission  to  be  financed  by  the  West  Coast 
Lumbermen's  Association  Is  scheduled  to 
visit  lumber  markets  In  Europe,  Japan,  and 
Australia  In  1963. 


BRACERO  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez  1  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  cer- 
tainly beggars  the  power  of  descriptive 
phrasing  and  the  English  language  to 
call  the  type  of  labor  made  legal  under 
Public  Law  78.  otherwise  known  as  the 
bracero  law,  other  than  by  the  most  de- 
scriptive phrase  of  all.  and  that  is  slave 
labor  act.    If  it  is  not  a  slave  labor  clas- 
sification, maybe  perhaps  the  word  coolie 
or  maybe  the  word  peon,  which  would 
be  more  apt  or  more  illustrative  because 
it  Is  in  more  direct  connection  with  what 
is  really  happening,  should  be  used.    We 
can  deceive  ourselves  into  thinking  that 
because  we  have  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment whereby,  for  example,  in  my  native 
State  the  Imported  worker  is  guaranteed 
by  law  more  than  the  domestic  native 
Texan  worker  and  we  can  say  that  be- 
cause of  this  protection  and  others  they 
are  very  optimistically  labeled  as  neces- 
sary,   sufficient,    and    adequate    safe- 
guards, that  this  can  be  called  something 
other  than  a  slave  labor  act.    But  how 
would  anybody  define  It  in  better  terms 
if  we  were  to   say   that   a   man  were 
brought  in  under  very  specific  and  rigid 
conditions  with  no  freedom  on  his  part 
to  come  in  here  and  negotiate  the  par- 
ticular terms  of  agreement  if  they  are 
not  complied  with  after  he  reaches  his 
place  of  employment?    The  truth  of  the 
matter  Is,  in  order  to  insure  this,  the  sub- 
sidization of  this  program  would  have  to 
be  In  excess  of  the  $1.5  million  that  it 
now  costs  the  American  taxpayer  in  or- 
der to  afford  the  luxury  for  1.5  percent 
of  the  farmers  to  have  this  cheap,  free 
almost,  slave  labor.    It  would  require  a 
substantial,  I  would  say  an  overwhelm- 
ing amount  of  money  in  excess  of  the 
$1.5  million  in  order  to  see  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bracero  Act  are  carefully 
abided  by.    From  personal  observation, 
knowledge,  and  experience  I  happen  to 
know  that  in  my  native  State  of  Texas 
the  letter  of  the  law  is  certainly  not  fol- 
lowed.   And  what  recourse  does  this  so- 
called  eager  laborer,  who  is  Just  "dying 
to  come  over  to  work  under  these  terms," 


have  if  he  Is  being  cheated?  The  law 
says  he  shall  then  go  to  the  nearest  Mexi- 
can consulate  in  order  to  protest.  Well, 
now,  in  the  main  this  is  a  man  who  can- 
not read  or  write  and  certainly  cannot 
speak  English.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
he  is  in  Deaf  Smith  Coimty  in  Texas, 
how  is  he  suppcMsed  to  find  out  how  to  go 
to  the  nearest  Mexican  consulate  in  order 
to  register  his  complaint  if  he  Is  being 
mistreated?  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
he  is  indeed  a  slave,  because  he  has  no  re- 
course and  if  he  does  not  work  as  he  is 
expected,  he  is  shipped  back  there  with 
no  recourse  whatever. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  would,  except  for 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  has  stated 
categorically  he  does  not  agree  in  any 
way  with  anything  I  have  said  or  might 
say,  and  so  I  cannot  really  see  any  con- 
structive purpose. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  This  is 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  As  I  say,  it  could 
not  be  a  question  that  could  ask  for  any 
creative  or  constructive  answers  inas- 
much as  you  have  stated  you  are  cate- 
gorically opposed  to  any  remarks  I  might 
make  in  connection  with  this  measure. 
But  for  the  sake  of  courtesy,  I  will  cer- 
tainly yield. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  and  I  appre- 
ciate that. 

Is  the  gentleman  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Senators  Morse.  Yarborough.  Engle, 
and  Kuchel.  and  Justice  Goldberg.  Secre- 
tary Wirtz.  Congressmen  Udall.  Sisk, 
Moss,  and  Duncan,  to  mention  a  few 
well-known  liberals,  do  support  this  bill 
and  program,  so  they  must  not  consider 
it  to  be  slave  labor. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Well,  in  answer  to 
that,  sir,  this  bill  has  been  enacted  and 
reenacted  on  an  average  of  once  every 
2  years  since  about  1952.  I  imagine  that 
the  record  of  the  legislators  who  have 
served  during  that  period  has  been  a 
varied  one.  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  recently  when  the  Senate  passed 
out  the  version  it  did  on  the  2-year  ex- 
tension with  the  amendment  by  Senator 
McCabthy,  that  Senator  Yarborough 
had  voted  against  it,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly.   I  do  not  know  for  sure. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  s^eld,  you  are  quite  cor- 
rect, but  it  is  also  correct  that  Senator 
Yarborough  voted  against  all  of  the 
McCarthy  amendments,  which  would 
lead  me  to  the  conclusion  he  voted 
against  the  bill  on  the  final  passage  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  impractical  with 
the  amendments  that  were  adopted. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  It  could  very  well 
be,  or  it  could  be  he  was  against  the 
whole  thing  In  principle,  both  the 
amendments  and  the  act  itself.  I  do  not 
know  and  will  not  hazard  a  guess  as  to 
what  he  had  in  mind.  I  cannot  specu- 
late, sir.  Of  course,  his  record  is  there, 
and  we  can  certainly  examine  it,  but  that 
does  not  necessarily  deter  me  from  stat- 
ing what  I  have  stated  because  of  the 
fact  that  I  would  then  have  to  give  false 
witness  to  that  which  I  have  myself  seen, 
and  the  facts  that  have  been  brought  to 
my  attention  as  to  the  very  practical 
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nature  of  the  tftuation  as  It  exists,  at 
least  In  my  hooM  State,  although  I  have 
good  reason  to  know  It  Is  not  exclusively 
limited  to  the  Stale  of  Texas. 

I  say  this  in  answer  to  those  who 
maintain,  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia does,  tr  I  understand  it.  that  this 
is  a  suitable  or  desirable  program.  I 
think  it  all  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
point  of  view;  and  the  fact  that  so  many 
people  have  voted  for  or  against  it  as 
the  case  may  be  does  not  prove  anjrthing. 
I  do  not  thmk. 

I  have  been  arguing  substantially  and 
in  essence  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  act  ItsHf  from  a  very  practical 
and  very  pntcmatlc  standpoint.  We 
have  argued  en  the  basis  that  I  have 
called  it  a  slsTe  labor  act  because  when 
a  man  does  not  have  the  freedom  to  bar- 
gain and  does  not  have  the  freedom  to 
correct  an  tnjuetlce  after  he  has  accepted 
and  made  a  bargain,  he  certainly  cannot 
be  called  a  free  worker.  In  this  case  it 
Is  certainly  the  truth.  We  have  had  case 
after  case  In  which  substantial  depar- 
tures from  compliance  with  the  law  have 
been  registered  !n  Texas  and  there  was 
very  little  In  the  way  of  relief  that  could 
be  obtained.  We  had  substantial  and 
widespread  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
contract  In  southwest  Texas,  for  ex- 
ample. Had  It  not  been  for  elements  in 
our  society  In  the  city  of  Corpus  Christ! 
unconnected  with  the  Labor  IDepartment 
and  imconnected  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  unconnected  with 
the  Mexican  CSoremment.  these  abuses 
would  very  Ukriy  not  have  come  to  light. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  this:  If  it  Is 
necessary.  I  hare  not  been  against  the 
importation  at  workers  per  se  or  the 
attraction  of  workers  if  we  need  them. 
If  it  is  true  that  this  need  exists  in  a 
legitimate  form,  then  I  ask  the  question. 
Why  not  have  the  worker  come  over  in 
freedom  as  our  ancestors  did  and  as  our 
own  fathers  did?  When  our  fathers 
came  over  they  had  to  toil  long  and  for 
poor  pay.  But  they  had  freedom  to  walk 
from  one  job  to  Uie  other  as  their  need 
dictated.  But  this  worker  does  not  have 
that  freedom.  He  cazmot  come  into  the 
United  States  in  freedom.  If  we  need 
this  work,  let  us  hrlng  him  over  in  human 
dignity.  Btit  the  very  same  people  who 
advocate  the  importation  of  braceros  do 
not  want  this.  And  why  do  they  not  want 
It?  Because,  as  the  Texas  ranchers  have 
found  when  they  have  gone  to  the 
American  consul  in  Monterrey  and  said: 

We  have  had  Pwlro  Sanchez  here  for  sev- 
eral months.  Ws  Uks  the  way  he  works. 
Now  he  has  had  to  return  because  hla  time 
Is  up  under  tta*  tiraeero  pact.  Aiid  we  are 
applying  to  tba  American  consulate  now  In 
behalf  of  Pedro  flanehez  to  bring  him  over 
here  on  an  Inunlgratlon  permit  or  vtsa.  to 
bring  him  over  ■■  a  legal  resident. 

WhMi  Pedro  Sanchez  does  come  over 
as  a  legal  resldoit,  he  can  go  and  work 
for  that  rancher  under  the  bracero 
terms,  but  he  will  not  stay  there  because 
he  is  free  to  go  off  and  find  employment 
at  better  wages.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  user  of  the  bracero  does  not  wish 
to  bring  over  tht  bracero  under  other 
cimmistanees  than  bracero  terms. 
This,  In  turn,  has  had  a  deleterious 
effect  on  our  own  domestic  labor. 


But  this  is  not  the  sole  and  exclusive 
reason  why  I  rise  against  the  extension 
of  the  bracero  pact.  I  feel  that  is  a 
good  enough  reason  but  it  Is  not  the  sole 
and  exchisive  reason  because  I  am  will- 
ing  to  grant  that  if  we  do  have  and 
there  is  a  need  for  the  legitimate  use  of 
this  labor  then  I  say  let  us  bring  it  over 
under  dignity.  let  us  bring  it  over  in  free- 
dom, let  us  bring  it  over  In  the  tradi- 
tion for  which  we  stand. 


BRACERO  LABOR 


The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  GathincsI  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  OoitzalezI 
has  a  perfect  right  to  his  convictions.  He 
has  a  right  to  state  his  opinions  and  his 
views  with  respect  to  any  matter  he 
wishes  to  discuss. 

Now  he  has  Just  sc>oken  about  the  Im- 
[>ortation  of  bracero  labor  to  this  coun- 
try and  refered  to  that  labor  as  "slave 
labor."  He  mentioned  It  earlier  when  he 
addressed  the  House  and  reiterated  that 
tiils  labor,  brought  Into  this  country  un- 
der Public  Law  78.  Is  "slave  labor."  I 
know  of  no  better  authority  on  this  mat- 
ter than  the  Mexican  press  or  the  people 
of  that  republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
under  date  of  June  5,  1963,  referring  to 
the  issue  raised  in  the  debate  earlier  here 
when  Public  Law  78  extension  was  before 
the  House,  and  when  bracero  labor  was 
called  by  a  colleague  during  the  debate 
on  this  bill,  at  that  time,  as  slave  labor. 
This  article  refers  to  that  pronounce- 
ment made  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
The  article  is  by  Marion  WUhelm,  special 
correspondent  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  and  the  dateline  Is  Mexico  City. 
In  the  article  he  quotes  from  a  Mexico 
City  newspaper.  La  Prensa,  as  follows: 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  we  have  been  in- 
sulted— 

He  is  speaking  now  of  the  bracero 
workers  being  referred  to  as  slave  labor 
on  this  floor  when  the  bill  was  before  us — 

but  apart  from  the  insult,  they  would  leave 
us  In  the  vulnerable  poelUon  of  losing  from 
one  day  to  the  next  the  dulLara  that  the  bra- 
ceros send  back  to  maintain  our  very  precar- 
ious balance  of  paymenM.  And  that  means 
that  some  800,000  Mexican  families  will  suf- 
fer from  the  unemployment  of  their  fiunlly 
wa^  earners. 

Public  Law  78  builds  Rood  will  with 
our  friend  and  neighbor  to  the  south  of 
us.  These  workers  enjoy  coming  here  to 
work  and  want  the  opportunity  to  return 
from  year  to  year. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  stated  that  the  best  way  to  solve 
this  problem  is  to  bring  in  immlRrants 
for  permanent  residence  in  this  country. 
That  Is  the  situation  which  e.xlsts  at  thLs 
time  where  some  2  ml'lion  are  being 
brought  in  from  other  countries  as  per- 
manent residents  each  year.  They  com- 
plain about  the  200.000  that  come  In  un- 
der Public  Law  78  but  say  nothing  about 
the  2  million  who  enter  the  country  to 


make    America    their    domicile.      These 
people  compete  with  our  own  workers. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that 
point  ? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  should  be  very  clear  that 
the  fallacy  in  the  argument  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Te.xas  is  simply  this:  These 
braceros,  Mexican  nationals,  are  brought 
here  under  contracts  under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  as  unattached  men.  They  do 
not  bring  tlieir  families.  They  are  here 
for  a  few  months  and  are  moved  around 
entirely  voluntarily,  but  moved  from 
place  to  place  as  they  are  needed.  They 
are  recontracted  to  farmers  in  other 
States  quite  often.  When  they  are  no 
loiiger  needed,  they  go  back  to  Mexico. 

If  we  brought  in  the  immigrants  which 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  recom- 
mended, we  would  have  many  more  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  families  wander- 
ing around  this  country  and  perhaps 
working  a  few  weeks  out  of  the  year  and 
taking  Jobs  the  rest  of  the  year  from 
Industrial  workers,  and  when  they  can- 
not find  those  Jobs,  adding  to  the  prob- 
lem of  our  welfare  rolls.  That  is  the 
difficulty  with  the  gentleman's  sugges- 
tion, as  compared  to  the  very  practical 
program  for  a  supplemental  labor  force 
by  contract  to  meet  needs  that  cannot 
be  met  with  domestic  workers. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  agree  with  the 
pentleman  wholeheartedly.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  these  2  million  that  are  coming 
in  here  are  supplanting  our  own  labor 
force  with  respect  to  Jobs. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaUfomia.  Which 
the  braceros  are  not. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  That  Is  true.  They 
come  In  for  a  specific  purpose  and  work 
by  contract.  When  that  contract  is  con- 
cluded they  are  carried  back  to  the  bor- 
der or  made  available  In  the  har\'est  of 
\1tal  crops  in  some  other  area. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  And  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  they 
cannot  be  given  a  Job  unless  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  certifies  that  there  are  no 
domestic  workers  who  are  available  and 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  do  that  job. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  That  is  true  and  to 
do  that  Job  in  a  particulsu*  vicinity.  I 
am  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  his  participation  in  this  dis- 
cussion and  for  the  contributions  he  has 
made. 

Without  a  sufficient  labor  force  to  cul- 
tivate and  harvest  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits  supply  shortages  will  occur  as  there 
will  be  less  acreage  grown.  The  price 
to  the  consumer  will  be  higher  and  could 
be  considerably  higher  for  these  foods. 
The  effect  upon  the  general  economy 
would  be  great  in  the  many  industries 
who  are  a  part  of  moving  the  produce 
from  the  farm  to  the  table.  It  is  not  just 
the  farmer  who  will  suffer — there  is  the 
housewife's  budget,  the  canner.  the  sup- 
plier of  containers,  fertilizer,  distributor, 
the  trucker,  the  railroads,  and  the  work- 
(Ts  In  the.se  industries  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  well. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  mianlmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Tolufson. 
from  September  9,  1963,  to  September  25, 
1963.  on  accoimt  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  s];>eclal  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GATHmos.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1953, 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  87-685;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1177.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  NaturaliEation  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
the  immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952, 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  87-885;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CowoasssioNAL 
Record,  or  to  revise  «md  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Peighan. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BocGs)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  EviNS. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bUl  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1716.  An  act  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Traming  Act  of  1063;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GIBBONS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  58  minutes  pjn.).  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed imtil  Monday.  September  9. 1963. 
at  12  o'clock  n(x>n. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1173.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transnUtUng  a  re- 
port relative  to  excessive  costs  of  mamte- 
nance  and  management  of  properties  ac- 
quired ui>on  default  of  loans  made  under  the 
loan  guarantee  and  direct  loans  programs, 
Veterans'  Administration,  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1931  (31  UJ3.C. 
53),  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act 
of  1950  (31  U.S.C.  67);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government   Operations. 

1174.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Illegal  use  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance funds  for  reiiabiUtation  and  con- 
struction of  famUy  housing  and  construction 
of  a  related  facility  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  63),  and  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (81 
Us  C.  67) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1175.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legialation, 
eiuitled,  "A  bill  to  enact  the  interstate  agree- 
ment on  detainers  into  law";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1176.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Servioe,  VB. 
Department   of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 


PUBLIC  BTT.TJl  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJB.  8S39.  A  bUl  declaring  October  13  to  be 
a  legal  holiday,  to  be  known  as  Columbus 
Day;    to  the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  H^ERT: 

H.R.  8340.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  incentive  plan  for 
participation  in  the  Ready  Reserve;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

HJt.  8341.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agricultvire  from  participating 
m  activities  which  are  in  competition  with 
private  news  services  engaged  in  dissemina- 
tion of  news  or  other  information;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

HJt.  8343.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  local -service  aircraft  by 
providing  for  temporary  Pederal  assistance 
for  such  development,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Porelgn 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKJ : 

HJt.  8343.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  in 
fftmfratlng  mental  retardation  tiirough 
grants  for  construction  of  research  centers 
and  grants  for  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  assistance  in  improving  mental 
health  through  grants  for  construction  of 
community  mental  health  centers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  (Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

HJt.  8344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act  to  provide  that  the  terms  of  office  of 
members  of  the  National  Mediation  Board 
shaU  expire  on  July  1;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Interstate  and  Porelgn  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.J.  Res.  681.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  week  In  March  of 
each  year  as  "Save  Your  Vision  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EI^LSWORTH: 

H.J.  Res.  683.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  week  in  March  of 
each  year  as  "Save  Your  Vision  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRICE: 

HJ.  Res.  683.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  week  in  March  of 
each  year  as  "Save  Your  Vision  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  SHEPPARD: 

H  J.  Eles.  684.  Joint  resolution  profKkslng  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  T0LLEF80N : 

H  J.  Res.  685.  Joint  resolution  to  authc»-lze 
the  construction  of  a  hotel  and  related  facili- 
ties in  Mount  Rainier  National  Park;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Mlasourl : 

H.  Res.  614.  Resolution  to  grant  additional 
travel  authority  to  the  (Committee  on  Agri- 
culture; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutlonj  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHIUj  of  North  Carolina: 
HJl.  8346.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anneliese 
Martha    Hyde;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
KH.  8346.  A    bill    for   the    relief    of   Juan 
Hernandez-Martinez;   to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ST.  ONGE: 
HJl.  8347.  A    bUl    for    the   relief   of   Yuslf 
Sliaklr  Farsakh;   to  tlie  (Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEPSON : 
H Ji.  8348.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Paye 
E.  Russell  Lopez;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

265.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
John  C.  Casclone,  New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to 
requesting  amendment  of  the  16th  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  so  as  to  provide  a 
low  fiat  rate  of  tax  upon  all  economic  trans- 
fers without  deduction,  exception,  exemp- 
tion, allowance,  discount,  or  reduction  in  any 
manner  whatsoevo',  wiiich  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

•• —   *■»         ■■ 


SENATE 

Thursday,  September  5, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God,  we  turn  to  Thee  for 
refuge  from  the  noise  and  hurry  of  the 
world  without,  and  from  the  tyranny  of 
selfish  moods  and  motives  within. 

May  we  fear  only  to  be  disloyal  to  the 
best  we  know,  to  betray  those  who  love 
and  trust  us,  and  to  disappoint  Thy  ex- 
pectations concerning  us. 

In  a  world  where  we  see  the  dreadful 
penalties  of  senseless  human  separa- 
tions, dedicate  us  In  this  baflled  genera- 
tion as  builders  of  bridges  across  all  the 
yawning  gulfs  which  rend  this  sadly 
divided  earth. 

Deliver  us,  we  pray  Thee,  from  petty 
irritations  which  spoil  the  music  of  life 
and  distort  our  perspectives.  Bring  us 
to  the  ending  of  this  day  unashamed, 
and  with  a  quiet  mind. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Him  who  is 
the  life  and  the  way.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, September  4,  1963,  was  dispensed 
with.  

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 
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RKPORT  OP  OFFICE  OF  MINERAUS 
EXPLORATION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRSSSDKKT 

The  PRWairaWT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Bumtm  tbe  following  message 
from  ttw  PrMMent  of  the  United  BUtes. 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Tnwilar  Affairs: 

To  the  Conffress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  10th  semi- 
annual report  of  the  Office  of  Minerals 
Exploration  (roim  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  prescribed  by  section  5  of 
the  act  of  August  31.  1958.  entitled  "To 
proTlde  a  proffram  for  the  discovery  of 
the  mineral  reserves  of  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions  by 
encouraging  exploration  for  minerals, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

John  P.  Kxnnedy. 
The  WHrr«  House.  September  5.  1963 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  PRSaiDKNT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

'For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  • 


LXMlTAIlCMf  OF  STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  o<  Mr.  Maksfixu).  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Bffr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader.  I  aak  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  Its  business 
today,  it  adjourn  until  10  o'clock:  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  PREBIUENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Small  Business  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cvurency  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

COMMITTKE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mahsitzlo.  and  by 
unanimous  conaent.  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  t>e  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore      With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  for 
the  further  information  of  Senators,  let 
me  state  that  it  had  bet-n  anticipated 
that  tomorrow  we  would  take  up  the  bill. 
reported  by  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  havuig  to  do  with  aid  to 
medical  and  dental  scliools.  But  because 
of  the  fact  that  a  Senator  has  requested 
that  he  have  a  few  days  in  which  to 
file  minority  views,  it  is  anticipated,  un- 
less the  situation  has  changed,  that  that 
bill  will  not  be  brought  up  tomorrow, 
but  that,  instead,  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider Calendar  No.  456.  Senate  bill  1831. 
to  amend  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962. 


APPOINTMENT    BY    THE    VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  been  requested  by  the  Vice 
President  to  announce  for  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  ALtOTTi  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  at  Bel- 
£;rade.  Yugoslavia,  September  10-20.  1963. 


NEW  YORK  BAR  ASSOCIATION 
URGES  REJECTION  OP  MISGUIDED 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Constitution  recently 
issued  an  excellent  report  on  the  three 
constitutional  amendments  proposed  by 
the  Council  of  State  Governments. 

The  committee  was  unanimous  in  con- 
cluding that  each  of  the  proposed 
amendments  should  be  emphatically  re- 
jected. 

The  committee  Ls  composed  of  some  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  New  York 
bar.  Its  report  decisively  refutes  the 
flimsy  arguments  made  by  the  propo- 
nents of  these  misguided  amendments. 

I  know  that  the  report  of  this  out- 
standing committee  will  be  of  interest  to 
many  Members  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  appropriately 
referred. 

There  beiny  no  objection,  the  rt'port 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RrroRD.  as  follows: 

Report  on  Tiikee  Amendments  Pbupositu  bt 
THE  CoVNCiL  or  State  Oovkk.nments 

The  Council  of  Stat*  Oovernment*  '  ha.s 
prupoaed  three  aiiiendments  of  the  U  3  Con- 
stitution, which  would  ( 1  ►  enable  the  State 
legislatures  to  projKwe  constitutional  nmend- 
ments    without   action    by    Congress   or    ariy 


'  The  Council  of  Stat«  Oovernments  la  a 
Joint  guvemnnental  agency  of  ull  the  States 
organized  In  1933.  It  conducts  biennially  a 
general  assembly  of  the  States,  In  which  the 
principal  representation  Is  from  the  Com- 
tntsslons  on  Interstate  Cooperation  or  simi- 
lar statutory  bodies  of  the  several  St«t<a 


national  convention.  (2)  remove  all  protec- 
tions of  the  Constitution  from  tiie  appor- 
tionment of  representation  in  State  legisla- 
tures, and  (3)  enable  the  SUtes.  through  a 
Court  of  the  Union  consisting  of  their  50 
Chief  JusUoes.  to  reverse  any  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  upholding  the  exercise 
of  any  power  or  Jurisdiction  granted  to  the 
Viilted  States  under  the  Constitution  (See 
appendix. ) 

The  prop.^sal  of  these  amendments  must 
be  taken  seriously  one  or  more  of  them  has 
been  nppmved  by  one  or  both  hou.ses  of  the 
leKl.slrttures  of  18  States.* 

The  proponent*  of  the  amendments  assert 
a  strong  shift  toward  the  extension  of  Fed- 
eral powers  and  the  restraint  of  State  pow- 
ers, and  believe  that  grave  imbalance  now 
exi-sUs  The  basic  difficulty  Is  that  the  Su- 
preme Court's  declsU)ns  concerning  the  bal- 
ance between  Federal  and  State  power  are 
final  and  can  be  changed  In  practice  only  If 
the  States  can  muster  sufficient  Interest  In 
Congress,  backed  by  a  three- foiu"ths  major- 
ity of  the  States  themselves  to  amend  tlie 
Ciin.stltulion  "  ' 

nulance  between  Federal  and  SUtte  power 
Ls  always  a  proper  subject  for  concern,  as 
Indeed  Is  balance  between  the  executive,  the 
Ienl.sl.it are,  and  the  Judiciary  A  constitu- 
tion of  buUt-ln  checks  and  balances  Is  Ip.so 
f.icto  a  Constitution  of  built-in  conflicts 
The  resolution  of  these  problems  U  not  ea.sy. 
and  Indeed  rea.sonable  differences  of  opinion 
exist  among  thoughtful  men.  but  the  fact 
that  such  problems  exist  falls  fsr  short.  In 
our  opinion,  of  Justifying  the  proi>o«ed 
amendments.  The  issue  which  the  amend- 
ments raise  Is  whether  the  American  people 
will  be  better  off  In  their  constitutional  life 
vnth  our  present  federal  system  In  whuh  the 
N.aional  Government  !a  stipreme  in  li.s  tickl. 
IT  with  a  structure  In  which  the  final  arbiter 
l.s  50  .State  Roveriunents  (nr  sometimes  a 
majority,  or  two-thlrd.s.  or  three-quiirters 
ol  them  I 

THE      AMENItMENT      CHANCING      THE      AMENDI.Nr, 
PBDCESa 

This  proposed  ajnendment  would  add  a 
new  method  for  proposing  constitutional 
amendments,  by  direct  action  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  two-thirds  of  the  State.s  Thereby 
the  entire  process  of  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion could  be  accomplished  solely  by  State 
If^lslatures.  requiring  only  projwsal  of  the 
amendment  by  34  State  legislatures  and  rati- 
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At  the  a*sembly  held  December  6.  1962,  at 
which  46  suites  were  represented,  the  votes 

on    the    3     proposed    amendments    were  as 
follows: 

Changing  the  amending  process 

For 37 

Against 4 

Abstaining   4 

Apportionment: 

For    36 

Against 10 

Ab.staming   - 10 

Court  of  the  Union: 

For 21 

Against _ --  20 

Abstaining 5 

Tlie  New  York  delegation  voted  for  the 
pn,p««al  Ui  change  the  amending  process, 
and  against  the  2  other  proposals. 

Action  of  the  assembly  la  reported  In 
•Amending  the  US.  Constitution  To 
Strengthen  the  SUtes  in  the  Federal  Sys- 
tem," 36  State  Government  10  (1963).  This 
also  contains  the  "  SUitcment  of  principles" 
reported  to  the  assembly  by  the  national  leg- 
islative conference  committee  on  Federal- 
State  relations. 

'  Shanahan.  "Proposed  Constitutional 
Amendments;  They  Will  Strengthen  Fed- 
eral-State Relations."  49  ABA  Journal  631 
(July  1963) .  note  4. 

'  "Statements  of  principles,  supra,  note  1. 


flcatlon  by  38.  The  present  alternative  of 
proposal  by  two-thirds  votes  oI  the  House 
and  Senate  would  be  retained.* 

It  Is  hard  to  see  any  purpose  of  this  addi- 
tional method  of  proposing  amendments 
other  than  (a)  to  remove  the  protection 
afforded  to  more  jwpuloiu  States  by  the 
requirement  of  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
House'  and  (b)  to  eUmlnate  the  neceasity 
of  consideration  and  action  on  all  amend- 
menU  by  a  national  forum  (congressional 
hearings  and  floor  debates,  national  pub- 
licity, etc  )  .•  These  purposes  seem  to  us  un- 
sound. The  p-oposed  amendment  would 
destroy  the  present  balance  In  amending 
the  Constitution,  and  permit  revising  the 
national  charter  purely  by  a  series  of  local 
acUons.' 

THE    APPORTIONMENT    AMENDMENT 

This  would  provide  that  no  provision  of 
the  Constitution  or  any  amendment  thereto 
shall  restrict  or  limit  any  SUte  In  the  appor- 
tionment of  representation  In  Its  legisla- 
ture, and  that  the  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit 
In  law  or  equity  or  to  any  controTersy  relat- 
ing to  apportionment  of  representation  In 
a  SUte  legislature. 

This  proposed  amendment  would  forbid 
the  application  of  the  Constitution  and 
Federal  Judicial  power  to  the  apportionment 
of  representation  In  State  legUlatures.  It 
would  thus  forbid  application  to  apportion- 
ment of  the  right  of  any  person  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  of  the  Federal 
guarantee  to  every  State  of  a  republican  form 


•  In  addition  to  adding  a  new  method  for 
proposing  amendments,  the  proposed 
amendment  would  delete  both  of  the  pres- 
ent provisions  for  conventions — (1)  that  on 
application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  States  Congress  shall  call  a  convention 
for  proposing  amendments,  and  (2)  that 
amendments  may  be  ratified  (If  Congress  so 
propKMes)  by  conventions  In  three-fourths 
of  the  States. 

The  convention  method  of  proposing 
amendments  has  never  been  used:  It  is  the 
method  sought  to  be  avaUed  of  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Oovernment  proposals.  The 
convenUon  method  of  ratifying  amendments 
has  been  used  once   (amendment  XXI). 

The  validity  of  the  resolutions  which  the 
counsel  proposes  for  use  by  State  legislatures 
has  been  questioned.  Black,  "The  Proposed 
Amendment  of  Article  V :  a  Threatened  DU- 
aster."  72  Yale  L J.  987  (April  1963) . 

'It  has  been  calculated  that  under  this 
proposed  amendment  legislators  representing 
about  15  percent  of  the  American  people 
could  amend  the  Constitution,  I.e.,  38  per- 
cent of  40  percent  (the  38  least  populous 
SUtes  have  about  40  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population,  and  In  those  States  on  the  aver- 
age 38  percent  of  the  people  form  constitu- 
encies sufficient  to  control  the  legislature). 
Black,  supra,  note  4.  at  960. 

•  As  creating  a  league  of  sovereign  States 
rather  than  a  nation,  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation quite  naturally  required  unani- 
mous consent  for  amendment.  Even  so,  they 
recognized  that  amendments  of  the  league 
should  originate  with  and  be  worked  out  by 
the  league's  legislature.  Thus  article  XIII 
provided  that  no  alteration  shall  be  made 
unless  It  be  agreed  to  In  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  be  afterward  confirmed 
by  the  legislatures  of  every  State. 

■  This  proposal  has  a  deceptive  appearance 
of  hiu-mlessness.  At  the  general  assembly 
of  the  States  It  attracted  the  votes  of  87  of 
the  46  States  represented,  while  the  appor- 
tionment amendment  received  a  bare  major- 
ity of  26  and  the  Court  of  the  Union  amend- 
ment a  minority  of  31.  evidently  it  Is  bard 
to  realize  that  once  the  lid  to  the  amending 
process  Is  lifted,  other  less  appealing  changes 
will  fly  out  easily. 


of  government,  and  of  the  right  of  citizens 
to  vote  notwithstanding  race  or  color.* 

Tliese  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion are  indeed  fundamental.  We  would  be 
loath  to  see  their  application  curtailed  in  any 
way;  and  the  proposed  amendment  would 
forbid  their  application  to  apportionment  for 
all  time,  and  no  matter  how  egreglotis  or  will- 
ful the  malapportionment  might  be.  While 
many  of  us  are  concerned  by  the  possibility 
of  extreme  applications  of  Baker  v.  Carr  *  and 
believe  that  the  development  of  decisions  un- 
der it  should  be  watched  with  care,  we  do  not 
believe  that  this  Is  the  time  for  an  amend- 
ment or  that  the  proper  method  is  complete 
reversal  of  the  decision,  resulting  In  per- 
petual exemption  of  malapportionment,  no 
matter  how  flagrant,  from  constitutional 
limitations  designed  to  protect  our  rlghU.'" 

THI  AMKNDMIENT  POH    REVTRSINC    THE    Sin»REME 
COOaT    BT    STATE    JITDGES 

Under  this  proposed  amendment,  briefly, 
upon  demand  of  five  State  legislatures  within 
2  years  after  any  Supreme  Court  Judgment 
relating  to  the  rights  reserved  to  the  SUtes 
or  to  the  people  by  the  Constitution,  such 
Judgment  aball  be  reviewed  by  a  Cotirt  of  the 
Union  composed  of  the  chief  Justices  of  the 
highest  courts  of  all  the  States.  The  sole 
issue  shall  be  whether  the  power  or  Jurisdic- 
tion sought  to  be  exercised  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Is  a  power  granted  to  it 
under  the  Constitution.  A  majority  of  such 
court  may  reverse  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Coturt.  Decisions  of  such  court  shall  be 
final  and  shall  not  be  overruled  by  any  court 
and  may  be  changed  only  by  an  amendment 
of  the  Constitution. 

Thus  the  function  of  this  amendment  Is 
to  reverse  the  Supreme  Court  In  any  case 
where  the  chief  Justices  of  26  SUtes  vote 
that  the  particular  "power  or  Jurisdiction 
sought  to  be  exercised  on  the  part  of  the 
United  SUtes"  Is  not  "a  power  granted"  to 
the  United  SUtes  under  the  Constitution. 
By  the  Constitution  the  people  created  a  Ped- 
eral  Oovernment  of  granted  powers  (and  also 
expressly  denied  certain  powers  to  the 
States).  In  this  Federal  Government  every 
act  of  iU  executive,  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  can  be  valid  only  if  the  power 
thereby  sought  to  be  exercised  Is  a  power 
granted  under  the  Constitution.  Thus  the 
scope  of  what  this  amendment  could  In- 
Tslldate  would  extend  back  through  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decisions  to  every  act  of  every 
branch  of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

like  proposed  Court  of  the  Union  would 
be  a  court  In  little  more  than  name.  Its  50 
Judges  would  be  selected,  paid  and  removed 
by  their  respective  SUtes.  Prom  the  very 
nature  of  the  revlslonary  duty  thrown  upon 
them,  their  functioning  would  be  legislative 
rather  than  Judicial.  This  machinery  for 
sectional  and  nonjudicial  determination  of 
all  constitutional  issues  contrasts  sadly  with 
the  wisdom  of  what  it  would  replace — an  in- 
dependent Federal  Judiciary.  Our  Federal 
Judges  are  appointed  by  the  President,  who 
Is  elected  by  the  people  of  the  Nation;  they 
are  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  which  Is  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  several  SUtes.  They 
hold  offlee  for  life  or  good  behavior,  and 
their  compensation  cannot  be  reduced. 

The  duty  of  the  Court  of  the  Union  to  de- 
cide Issues  as  the  represenUtlve  of  the  sev- 
eral SUtes  is  not  only  frankly  admitted,  but 
claimed  on  behalf  of  this  proposal  as  a  merit. 
"This  procedure  would  make  the  SUtes  the 
final  arbiter  of  disputes  of  major  Importance 
that  relate  to  the  righU  or  powers  reserved 


to  the  SUtes  or  the  people."  Again,  the  re- 
quired vote  is  characterised  as  "at  least  36 
of  the  50  SUtes,  speaking  through  their  Ju- 
dicial b'^nches  of  goverrunent."  Finally, 
"*  *  *  under  this  procedure  the  SUtes 
themselves  would  be  the  final  arbiters  of  the 
extent  of  their  reserved  righU  and  powers."  " 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  did  not 
create  any  Federal  Judiciary,  but  did  at  least 
provide  that  "the  Articles  of  this  Confedera- 
tion shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  every 
SUte."  "  The  Coiirt  of  the  Union  amend- 
ment would  subjugate  ovur  Federal  Judiciary 
to  the  SUtes,  and  turn  the  suprenoacy  clause 
of  our  Constitution  "  upside  down. 

CONCLUSION 

The  purpose  and  effect  of  the  three  pro- 
posed amendmente  Is  to  make  our  coimtry's 
Government  much  like  what  it  was  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual 
union.  There  the  SUtes  severally  entered 
Into  "a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each 
other"  " — which  lasted   8  years. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  conmilttee,  with- 
out dissent,  that  each  of  the  proposed 
amendmenU  should  be  emphatically  re- 
jected.'* 

Committee  on  Federal  Constitution:  Mar- 
tin Taylor,  chairman,  New  York;  Theodore 
Pearson,  secretary,  New  York;  Ernest  Angell, 
New  York;  WUllam  C.  Breed,  Jr.,  New  York; 
Bruce  Bromley,  New  York;  Porter  R.  Chand- 
ler, New  York;  William  Tucker  Dean,  Ithaca; 
Howard  M.  Holtzmann,  New  York;  R.  Keith 
Kane,  New  York;  Randall  J.  LeBoeuf,  Jr., 
New  York;  Ernest  D.  Leet,  Jamestown; 
Oeorge  Lindsay,  Jr.,  New  York;  John  E.  Lock- 
wood.  New  York;  Henry  S.  Manley,  Strykers- 
vlUe;  Willis  L.  M.  Reese,  New  York;  WUUam 
J.  Rennert,  New  York;  Harrison  Tweed,  New 
York;  CorneUus  W.  Wlckersham,  Jr.,  New 
York. 

JtiLT  30,   1963. 

APPENDIX 

The  action  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
SUtes  (see  note  1,  supra)  took  the  form  of 
recommending  three  resolutions  for  adop- 
tion by  SUte  legislatures  without  change 
and  In  such  form  as  not  to  reqtiire  approval 
or  veto  by  the  Governors.  In  each  of  the 
resolutions,  the  legislature  petitions  Congress 
"to  call  a  convention  for  the  piirpose  of  pro- 
jxielng  the  following  article"  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  Following  are 
the  texU  of  the  three  articles  thus  proposed 
( omitting  in  each  case  the  usual  final  section 
declaring  the  article  inoi>erative  unless  rati- 
fied In  7  years)  : 

[Amendment  changing  the  amending 
process] 
"Section  1.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes  Lb  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  "The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  It  necessary,  or,  on 


*XIV  amendment,  sec.  I;  art.  IV,  sec.  4; 
XV  amendment,  sec.  1. 

•Se9U.8.  180  (1963). 

>•  See  the  73  p.  Comment  Baker  v.  Carr  and 
"T<HlslstlTS  Apportionments:  A  Problem  of 
Standards,"  73  Yale  LJ.  968  (AprU  1063), 
including  disctisaion  of  the  situation  In  New 
York  at  pp.  1010-1027. 


i>  Shanahan,  supra,  note  3.  at  635. 

'» Art.  Xin. 

'» Art.  VI,  cl.  2.  "This  Constitution,  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  which  shall  be 
made  In  pursuance  thereof;  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  SUtes.  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land:  and  the  Judges 
In  every  SUte  shaU  be  bound  thereby,  any 
thing  In  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any 
SUte  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

"Art.  III. 

«  Our  discussion  has  been  confined  to  the 
effects  of  the  proposed  amendmenU.  For  a 
highly  critical  analysis  of  the  proponenu' 
motives,  see  Commager,  "To  Form  a  Much 
Less  Perfect  Union",  the  New  York  Times 
magazine,  July  14.  1963,  p.  6,  charging  that 
the  proponenu  are  not  genuinely  concerned 
with  the  powers  of  the  SUtes  and  that  "The 
ambition  which  animates  them  is  not  to 
strengthen  the  SUtes,  but  to  paralyze  the 
Nation." 
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th*  appUcatioil  of  th«  leffislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  aaivvnl  Statw.  ahall  propoae 
un«ndBMiiti  to  thii  Oonatltutlon.  which 
■hall  b«  T»ttd  to  an  tntonti  and  purpoMs,  aa 
part  of  thla  Oomtttutlon.  when  ratified  by 
the  lagltlatiiiM  of  three- fotirtha  of  the  sev- 
eral Stataa.  Wbanavar  applications  from  the 
lettalaturea  of  two-thirds  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  States  of  tha  ITnlted  States  shall  con- 
tain Identloal  tssts  of  an  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  th*  ftaaldent  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speatkar  of  ths  Bo«iae  of  Representatives  shall 
ao  certify,  and  ttk«  amendment  as  contained 
In  the  appUoatloa  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  proposed,  without  fxirther  action  by 
Ck>ngreas.  No  State,  without  its  consent, 
shall  be  deprlTSd  of  its  equal  suffrage  In 
the  Senate.' " 

I Apportkuunent  amendment  | 

"SacnoM  1.  Wo  provision  of  this  Constitu- 
tion or  any  amaiMlment  thereto,  shall  restrict 
or  limit  any  Stats  In  the  apportionment  of 
repreaentatlon  In  Its  legislature. 

"Sac.  a.  The  jtidlelal  power  of  the  United 
Statea  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or 
equity,  or  to  any  controversy,  relating  to  ap- 
portionment of  representation  In  a  State 
legislature." 

(Court   of    the   Union   amendment) 

"Sbctiom  1.  XTpon  demand  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  five  States,  no  two  of  which  shall 
share  any  oomaaoo  boundary,  made  within 
two  years  aftsr  the  rendition  of  any  Judg- 
ment of  the  Saprsms  Court  relating  to  the 
rlchta  reserved  to  ths  States  or  to  the  people 
by  this  ConstltattOD.  such  Judgment  shall  be 
reviewed  by  a  Oourt  oompoeed  of  the  chief 
Justices  of  the  highest  courts  of  the  several 
States  to  be  known  as  the  Court  of  the  Union. 
The  sole  Issue  bafore  the  Court  of  the  Union 
shall  t>e  whether  the  power  or  jurisdiction 
sought  to  be  exercised  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  la  a  power  granted  to  It  under 
this  Constitution. 

"Sac.  2.  Three-fourths  of  the  justices  of 
the  Court  of  the  Union  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  but  It  ahall  require  concurrence  of 
a  majority  of  the  entire  Court  to  reverse  a 
declalon  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  event  of 
Incapacity  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  highest 
court  of  any  State  to  sit  upon  the  Court  of 
the  Union,  his  place  ahall  be  filled  by  another 
Justice  of  such  State  court  selected  by  af- 
firmative vote  of  a  majority  of  Its  member- 
ship. 

"Sac.  S.  On  the  first  Monday  of  the  third 
calendar  month  following  the  ratification  of 
this  amendment,  the  chief  Justices  of  the 
highest  oourta  of  the  several  States  shall  con- 
vene at  the  national  capital,  at  which  time 
the  Court  of  the  Union  shall  be  organized  and 
shall  adopt  rulsa  governing  its  procedure. 

"Sec.  4.  Declalons  of  the  Court  of  the 
Union  upon  matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction 
shall  be  final  and  ahall  not  thereafter  be 
overruled  by  any  court  and  may  be  changed 
only  by  an  amendment  of  this  Constitution 

"Sac  5.  The  Congress  shall  make  provi- 
sion for  the  hotislng  of  the  Court  of  the 
Union  «nd  the  expenses  of  its  operation  ' 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  bgr  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  snd  referred  as  follows: 

By  li<r.  nVOUTE: 

S  2116.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Man- 
uela  Cabaaag:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Ifr.  DOUGLAS: 

S.  2117.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  plana  for  tha  utilization  of  certain 
buildings  In  tha  District  of  Columbia  for 
municipal  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Olatrlct  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Doiclas  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 


By   Mr.   LONQ   of   Missouri 
S  2118.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  I>r    .\iistin 
E  De  Vera;  and 

S.  2119  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerhard 
Hofacker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

By  Mr  HRUSKA 
S  3120    A    bin    for    the     relief    of    Liiulru 
Torres   Qulazon.    to    the   Conimlitee   ou    the 
Judiciary 


PLANS  FOR  UTILIZATION  OF  CER- 
TAIN BUILDINGS  IN  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  FOR  MUNICIPAL  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  preparation  of  plan.s 
for  the  preservation  of  Loews  Capitol 
Theater  and  Keiths  Theater  m  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliimbia. 

This  bill,  with  the  exception  of  a  com- 
pensation clause  which  I  shall  de.scribe  in 
a  moment,  is  identical  with  H  R  7399, 
introduced  by  Representative  Huddles- 
ton,  which  the  House  passed  without  ob- 
jection on  August  26.  With  the  same  ex- 
ception it  is  also  identical  with  H.R.  7390. 
introduced  by  Representative  Widnall, 
who  has  led  in  this  matter  and  who  se- 
cured favorable  House  action  on  a  similar 
measure,  House  Joint  Resolution  865.  on 
September  24  of  last  year.  The  Senate 
took  no  action  on  the  resolution  last  year 
because  it  came  over  so  late  in  the  ses- 
sion. 

The  bill  would  provide,  first,  that  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  prepare  and  present  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress  before  Februai-y 
15,  1964,  plans  for  the  use  as  a  municipal 
theater  or  for  municipal  purposes  of  the 
Loew's  Capitol  Theater  and  the  Keith's 
Theater.  Loew's  Capitol  Theater,  of 
course,  is  located  in  the  National  F»ress 
Building  and  Keith's  Theater  is  in  the 
Albee  Building  on  15th  Street,  across 
from  the  Treasury  Building.  The  Board 
of  Commissioners  would  also  submit  a 
plan  for  acquisition  of  these  two  theaters 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
through  purchase,  gift,  condemnation, 
lease,  or  otherwise  They  would  include 
in  the  requested  plans  detailed  proposals 
for  financing  the  op>eration  of  the  the- 
aters under  municipal  authority. 

Second,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
provides  that  no  permit  shall  be  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the 
demolition  of  either  theater,  or  for  the 
conversion  of  these  properties  to  other 
uses,  until  60  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Commissioners  file  the  plans 
required  under  the  bill.  Since  the  plans 
would  be  filed  no  later  than  February  15. 
next,  the  moratorium  on  demolition  or 
conversion  would  not  last,  at  most,  be- 
yond the  middle  of  April  1964. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  adds 
to  the  House-passed  version  a  third  sec- 
tion authorizing  and  directing  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  to  pay  compensation 
to  the  owners  of  the  properties  in  ques- 
tion for  losses  due  to  the  moratorium  on 
demolition  or  remodeling.  This  compen- 
sation would  be  in  addition  to  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  for  the  property 
in  the  event  It  is  acquired,  and  shall  be 
paid  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
pioperties  are  acquired  by  the  Commi.s- 


sioner.s  or  any  other  agency  of  the  United 
State.s  Of  course  the  compensation  due 
because  of  the  moratorium  will  be  paid 
only  if  there  Is  in  fact  a  delay  in  the 
issuance  of  a  permit  as  a  result  of  the 
enactment  of  this  bill.  This  new  section 
of  the  bill  also  authorizes  such  appropri- 
ations by  Congress  as  are  needed  to  pay 
compensation  under  this  section. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  H.R.  7399  summarizes  very  well  the 
need  for  action  at  this  time  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners'  study  and  the  mora- 
torium. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  portion  of  this  report.  Hou.se  Report 
No  702.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  thi.s 
point. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  report  wtis  oi'dered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  U  to  require  the 
B<.>ard  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  Con- 
gress, not  later  than  February  15,  1964,  a 
feasible  plan  for  the  acquisition  of  Loews 
Capitol  Theater  and  Keiths  Theater  by  pur- 
chase, lease,  or  otherwise,  and  for  their  op- 
eration as  miuilclpal  or  semlmunlclpal 
theaters  It  Is  further  stipulated  that  no 
permit  shall  be  granted  for  the  destruction 
of  those  theaters  or  for  their  conversion  to 
other  uses,  until  60  days  after  the  date  on 
which  ti\e  above-mentioned  plan  Us  sub- 
mitted to  the  88ih  Congress 

The  motivation  for  this  bill  Is  the  report 
that  these  two  privately  owned  theaters  are 
scheduled  for  conversion  Into  use  for  busi- 
ness offices. 

Keiths  Theater,  located  In  the  Albee  Build- 
ing at  619  15th  Street  NW.,  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  1.600  and  Is  reputed  to  be  one  of 
the  moet  beautiful  and  acoustically  perfect 
theaters  In  the  world.  Loew's  Capitol  Theater 
Is  in  the  National  Press  Building,  at  1326  F 
Street  NW  .  and  is  the  largest  theater  in  the 
city,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  3,600  persons 
We  are  Informed  that  Loew's  Capitol  Is  the 
only  theater  in  Washington  with  stage  facili- 
ties large  enough  to  accommodate  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  larger  types  of  ballet  and 
grand  opera  productions. 

A  Joint  resolution  identical  to  this  bill. 
House  Joint  Resolution  865,  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  September  24.  1962,  but 
failed  of  action  In  the  Senate  At  a  public 
hearing  held  last  year  in  connection  with 
House  Joint  Resolution  865.  spokesmen  for 
a  number  of  local  organizations  devoted  to 
the  performing  arts.  Including  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Washington  Opera 
Society,  the  Washington  Ballet  Guild,  the 
Hayes  Concert  Bureau,  and  the  Washington 
Civic  Opera  and  Washington  Civic  Symphony, 
testified  as  to  the  need  for  the  continuance 
of  these  two  theaters  as  Irreplaoeatalo  centers 
for  live  theatrical  exhibits. 

We  were  Informed  that  the  performing  art.s. 
such  as  ballet,  grand  opera,  and  theater,  are 
more  lively  today  than  ever  before,  and  that 
throughout  the  United  States  enthusiasm 
activity,  and  patronage  are  on  the  Increase 
Under  these  circumstances  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  most  serious  setback  to  this  move- 
ment If  the  principal  showcase  of  the  Nation, 
a  city  now  acclaimed  in  many  circles  as  the 
capital  of  the  world  were  unable  to  accom- 
modate major  musical,  dance,  and  opera 
companies,  including  some  which  come  from 
abroad  as  official  visitors  In  Implementation 
of  international  agreements  undertaken  by 
our  Government  Any  step  reasonably  cal- 
culated to  assist  In  averting  such  an  un- 
fortunate development  will  certainly  consti- 
tute a  significant  contribution  to  the  cul- 
tural life  of   this  city  and  of  the  Nation. 

In  recent  years,  .some  15  to  18  live  shows 
which  coiild  have  been  ntconimodaled  on  no 
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other  stage  In  the  District  of  Columbia  hai^ 
b^n  prewsnted  each  year  at  the  Capitol 
Theater  and  It  has  been  planned  to  Increase 
this  number  In  the  future.  These  P"^" 
latlons  have  Included  such  IntematlonaUy 
ftcclalmed  performers  aa  the  Gala  Royal  Dan- 
ish  Ballet  and   the  Bolahol  Ballet. 

The  Cultural  Center  which  la  now  Ui  the 
planning  stage  for  the  Dtetrlct  of  Columbia 
win  not  oner  a  solution  to  the  problem  posed 
by  the  threatened  loss  at  the  Capitol  and 
KeUh-s  theaters.  In  the  flret  place,  ths  most 
optimistic  timetable  calls  for  the  completion 
of  this  Center  In  1966;  and  also,  plana  for  the 
Center  Include  provision  for  a  theater  which 
win  seat  only  1.200  persoiM. 

A  Citizens'  Committee  To  Save  the  Capitol 
Theater,  compoeed  of  prominent  cltlaena  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  attempted  to  nego- 
tiate a  lease  with  the  owners  of  the  Capitol 
Theater,  without  suecese. 

Also,  within  the  past  3  months,  a  group  of 
investors  submitted  a  very  aubstantlal  offer, 
reported  to  be  some  $9  million,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  building  In  which  the  Oapltol 
Theater  Is  located,  for  the  purpose  of  leasing 
the  theater  to  keep  a  "much-needed  ent*^- 
talnment  and  cultural  center  for  our  na- 
tion's Capital."  Despite  this  offer,  however, 
the  National  Press  Club  Corp.,  which  owns 
both  the  building  and  the  theater,  has  pro- 
ceeded with  plans  to  convert  the  hulldlng 
Into  offices.  Thle  plan  necessitated  an  appU- 
catlon  to  the  IMstrtct  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Zoning  Adjustment  for  a  Bonlng  variance. 
because  the  offices  would  create  a  gi eater 
density  than  now  exists  Inside  the  hulldlng. 
On  June  26,  1»«3,  it  was  announced  ttiat  the 
Zoning  Board  has  granted  thla  variance,  and 
apparently  the  corporation  intends  to  pro- 
ceed with  Ite  plan. 

It  thus  appears  that  citizens'  efforts  to  ac- 
complish the  continued  operation  of  theae 
theaters  are  doomed  to  falliu-e.  and  that  the 
only  feasible  solution  must  Involve  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  as  proposed 
In  this  legislation. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Further,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  It  is  only  fair  and  reaaon- 
able  that  provision  be  made  for  com- 
pensating the  owners  of  the  theaters  for 
losses  In  fact  incurred  because  of  the  de- 
nial of  a  demolition  or  remodeling  per- 
mit during  the  brief  moratorium  period. 
Of  course  there  should  be  careful  cacam- 
Inatlon  of  this  provision  by  the  Senate 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  so  that 
the  Government  would  be  protected 
against  unreasonable  demands  for  com- 
pensation, but  I  do  not  think  such  de- 
mands would  be  In  the  minds  of  the  own- 
ers. To  the  contrary,  !f  we  could  get 
quick  Senate  action.  1  think  the  owners 
would  be  anxious  to  cooperate.  The 
period  of  the  moratorium  for  which 
compensation  could  be  asked  is  very 
short;  If  we  could  get  rapid  enactment 
of  the  bill,  say  by  October,  then  there 
would  be  a  maximum  of  6  months'  delay 
under  the  act. 

It  is  probably  well  known  by  Members 
of  this  body  who  take  an  interest  In  the 
cultural  life  of  this  city  that  the  Capitol 
Theater  is  the  largest  theater  to  the  dty. 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  3,600  persons. 
It  is  the  only  theater  with  stage  facil- 
ities large  enough  to  acoommodate  the 
larger  forms  of  the  performing  arts  such 
SIS  grand  opera  and  ballet.  Despite  Its 
minor  faults.  It  is  the  largest  theater 
this  city  has  and  Is  likely  to  have.  For 
even  when  the  National  Cultural  Center 
Is  finished,  the  House  committee  report 
states,  that  facility  will  include  a  theater 
which  will  seat  only  1,200  persons. 


The  Keith's  Theater,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  1.600.  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  yery  fine  acoustically,  perhaps  the 
best  In  this  city  on  this  point.  Repre- 
sentatives of  actors  groups  tell  me  that 
tbey  consider  it  the  best  theater  in  the 
city  for  legitimate  stage  productions. 

By  pointing  out  the  reputed  qualities 
of  these  two  theaters,  I  do  not  intend, 
of  course  to  make  any  criticism  of  the 
other  theaters  in  the  city.  The  point 
simply  is  that  Washington  has  no  f  adli- 
tiea  which  can  match  the  size  and  quality 
of  these  theaters,  and  this  great  city  and 
National  Capital  cannot  afford  to  lightly 
set  aside  an  opportunity  to  rescue  them 
for  municipal  use.  The  replacement  cost 
of  these  two  theaters  would  be  enormous, 
and  once  they  are  lost.  It  Is  unlikely  the 
metropolitan  area  would  ever  regain  re- 
placements. 

•  Recent  reports  Indicate  that  there  Is 
no  Immediate  plan  for  the  tearing  down 
or  remodeling  of  the  Keith's  Theater, 
although  this  may  wen  come  in  a  few 
yeaxB.  The  threat  to  the  Capitol  The- 
ater, however,  is  immediate.  Its  owners 
feel  obliged  to  close  its  doors  in  Just  a 
few  days  and  then  to  proceed  with  a 
planned  conversion.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  District  Committee  will  be  will- 
ing to  tirice  up  this  matter  very  soon.  If 
there  Is  hope  for  enactment  of  the  bill 
or  a  simJlat  proposal,  then  the  permit 
for  conversion  of  the  Capitol  Theater 
should  be  withheld  to  give  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  time  to  act. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fine  ^eech  which 
Congressman  WraNALL  made  on  this  mat- 
ter In  the  House  on  August  26.  It  begins 
In  the  Rkcord  at  page  15830.  Congress- 
man WONALi.  points  out  that  this  bill 
is  not  at  all  In  conflict  with  the  National 
Cultural  Center,  and  makes  a  strong  case 
that  this  Important  metropolitan  center 
which  Is  visited  by  7  million  people  an- 
nually can  not  afford  to  give  up  these 
outstanding  theatrical  facilities. 

The  PRESIDKNT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  wQl  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bm  (S.  2117)  to  provide  for  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  the  utilization 
of  certain  buildings  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  municipal  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Douglas,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  tiUe,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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by    Mr. 


The    amendment    submitted 
jAvrrs  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  — .  (a)  so  much  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  203(a)  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  I»62  aa 
precedes  the  proviso  at  the  end  thereof  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Such  payments 
shall  be  made  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
flfty-two  weeks,  and  the  amoimt  of  anysuch 
payment  In  any  week  for  persons  vmdergolng 
training,  including  uncompensated  em- 
ployer-provided training,  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the 
average  weekly  manufacturing  wage  (ac- 
cording to  the  moet  recent  data  available) 
in  the  State  making  such  payment  or  In  the 
United  States,  whichever  Is  lower:'. 

"(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  such  section  203(a)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'the  average  weekly  unem- 
ployment compensation  payment  (including 
allowances  for  dependents)  for  a  week  of 
total  unemployment  In  the  State  making 
such  payment  during  the  most  recent  quar- 
ter for  which  such  data  are  available'  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'the  amount  of  his 
weekly  training  allowance  as  determined 
under  the  preceding  paragraph*. 

"(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  para- 
graph Is  amended  by  striking  out  'the  aver- 
age weekly  unemployment  compensation 
payment  referred  to  above*  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  'the  amount  of  his  weekly  train- 
ing allowance  as  referred  to  above*. 

"(c)  SecUon  S04(b)  of  such  Act  i« 
amended  by  striking  out  '$161,000,000'  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'flBi.tXW.OOO'." 


AMENDMENT    OP    MANPOWER    DK- 

VBLOFMENT  AND  TRAININa   ACT 

OP  1963— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  me.  to 
the  bill  (8.  1831)  to  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
X962.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  may  be  printed  in  the 
Raooaa,  together  with  an  explanation 
thereof. 

The  PRESIDEarr  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
win  lie  on  the  desk;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  and  explanation 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 


The    explanation    presented    by    Mr. 
jAViTs  Is  as  follows: 

AMEKDMKNT  to  THK  MaNPOWKK  DEVK-OfMENT 

AND  Teaikino  Act  or  1962 
My  amendment  to  8.  18S1,  a  MU  to  amend 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1062  would  amend  section  20S(a)  of 
the  act  so  as  to  substitute  for  the  existing 
formula  tar  payment  of  training  allowances 
a  new  formula  providing  for  payment  of  an 
amount  not  In  excess  of  60  percent  of  the 
average  weekly  manufacturing  wage  (accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  data  available)  In  the 
State  making  the  payment,  or  In  the  United 
States,  whichever  Is  lower. 

One  of  the  most  critical  problems  affMtlng 
training    under    the     Manpower     Develop- 
ment and  "ntilnlng  Act  Is  the  frequency  of 
dropouts   from    such   programs    due    to   the 
Inadequacy  of   training  allowances.    Under 
present  law  an  eligible  i)er8on  may  receive 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  average  unem- 
ployment compensation  payment  prevailing 
In  hla  State,  unless  his  own  record  In  covered 
employn\ent  warrants  a  higher  payment,  in 
which    case    he    Is    entitled    to   receive    the 
higher  amount.     Inasmuch  as  only  24  States 
presently  permit  receipt  of   unemployment 
benefits   while    taking    approved    vocational 
training    xinder     the    Manpower     Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  the  actual  training 
allowance    payments    In    most    States    are 
equivalent    to    the    average    unemployment 
ccanpensatlon  prevailing  to  those  States.     I 
believe  that  this  limitation.  Imposed  by  most 
States,    Is   shortsighted    In    ttiat    It   falls    to 
recognize  the  longrun  benefit  to  those  States 
In  encouraging  retraining.     By  retraining  the 
lanemployed  for  marketable  skills,  the  States 
would  reduce  their  unemployment  compen- 
sation costs  In  the  long  nm.    Expenditures 
for  the  training  of  the  unemployed  should 
be  viewed  as  an  Investment  la  manpower. 
Since  a  change  In  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  standards  would   be  difllcult 
and     time     consuming — State     legislatures 
would  have  to  approve  changes  In  State  pro- 
grams and  many  legislatures  meet  only  once 
every  year  or  2  years— I  propose  that  the 
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dircetly  m*  by  Muteilng  •  change 
In  th«  pnMnt  MwipcnMr  Development  and 
Ttatntnc  Aot  tratntnc  allovanca  formula 
and  by  liii  niMlng  tb*  funds  to  be 
■pent  for  tbla  ympuee.  It  U  obvious  tbat 
It  la  In  tbe  ''-**'*»^*  Intetaet  tbat  our  labor 
foroe.  parUcularty  ttaOM  unemployed,  be  up- 
gisded  tbroogh  tettwaUy  financed  training 
pracrama.  ThiM  to  why  tbe  Manpower 
Development  and  Itrntnlng  Act  was  en- 
acted In  1963.  It  !•  tbarefore  Uloglcal  not 
to  proTkla  tbe  neoHMry  f>T»«"«'<»'  incentives 
to  enoourace  WMBployed  beads  of  bouse- 
bolds  to  sign  up  tor  a  suitable  training  pro- 
gram, which  may  laat  ••  long  as  a  year. 

Unking  tbe  tntatBg  program  with  unem- 
ployment I II mpeii— tifi  falls  to  provide  an 
Incentive  to  the  iiiiemplnjsil  to  enter  tbe  re- 
training program  nitaar  than  accept  unem- 
ployment ootnpeoaatlan  without  improving 
their  capability  for  fMmployment.  Such  an 
Incentive  Is  of  prima  Importance  for  mem- 
bers ot  minority  poopa.  wboee  employment 
opportunities  hava  b«an  so  limited  In  the 
past  tbat  they  are  unlikely  to  be  motivated 
readily  to  train  for  new  opportimlUes. 

Tet.  Improving  the  capability  of  the  work 
force  U  a  national  economic  goal  and  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  program  was 
enacted.  Thus  tha  training  allowance  has 
no  valid  oonneetlan  with  unemployment 
wTinpeneattTiii  paynianta  and  misrepreeents 
both  iKWHiseslnnsI  latent  in  enacting  tbe 
program  and  the  slgnlllrsnro  of  the  allow- 
ance, which  was  tateiided  as  payment  for 
tbe  ooet  of  training  by  the  unemployed  work 
force  for  the  nattanal  Intereet  and  not  tut  a 
welfare  or  Insuraaea  payment  to  compensate 
the  unemployed  ladlvMual. 

Under  tbe  praeaBt  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  formula,  individuals 
are  receiving  weakly  training  allowances 
as  low  ss  $39.79  In  Arkansas.  t3530  In 
^Uti»i»»  gMJg  IB  South  CaroUna.  $33.06  In 
Maine.  $33J0  In  Mississippi.  $S3J3  In  Penn- 
sylvaato.  and  $S7 Ji  la  Mew  York.  Any  eam- 
in«i  ttoa  work  dona  oatalde  training  time 
at*  deducted  from  aUowanoes  under  existing 
tows.  In  sU  8U«aa  thto  means  less  than  $100 
psr  month:  in  praetteally  aU  Stotes  it  means 
torn  than  $1M  a  mimth.  Aeccrding  to  testi- 
mony given  by  Oogmtj  Manpower  Adminis- 
trator SeyBMur  Wolfbsla  before  tbe  Subcom- 
mittee on  Bmptoymattt  and  Manpower  on 
June  6.  1»«3,  there  are  already  a  significant 
number  of  easm  wlMva  Irslnees  dropped  out 
beeaum  they  oouM  not  support  their  fam- 
illee  on  tbe  ulrlt"g  allowancee:  trainees 
trying  to  retain  some  kind  of  Job  while 
training  find  the  oonfllet  in  hour*  impoeslble 
and  drop  out  in  favor  of  jobs  they  are  hold- 
ing. 

I  propoee  tbat  the  training  allowances  un- 
der tbe  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  be  ineraaaad  by  using  the  above 
deeeribed  new  standards  In  order  to  provide 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
traineee  with  adetfuate  temporary  support. 

I  believe  also  that  the  Increased  cosU  of 
the  new  programa  ptopmed  today  under  the 
Manpower  Develapmsnt  and  Training  Act 
should  be  reflected  by  an  increase  In  the 
autharlaati<m  for  ttoa  program  In  this  bill 
and  have  so  proposed  by  amending  sec- 
tion 304(b)  of  tha  aet  to  increase  the  appro- 
priation from  $161  to  $1M  million. 


COMliEMDATIOtr  OP  SENATOR 
CLARK  AND  SENATOR  RAN- 
DOLPH 

ICr.  MAN8FZSLD.  Mr.  President.  I 
iak"  this  occMtoi  to  extend  my  com- 
BMndAUoos  to  tht  distinguished  senior 
BvDMiar  from  Pgnngylvania  [Mr.  Clasx] , 
who  ycsterdaar  so  •biy  managed  the  Man- 
power Extension  Aet  and  performed  In 
his  usual  skillful  manner:   and  also  to 


ooramerul  the  distinguished  8<>nlor  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr  Randolph  1, 
who  ccmtrlbuted  so  much,  through  his 
knowkMlge  and  understanding  of  the 
problem,  to  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  Both  of  them 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  fine 
work  they  performed  in  behalf  of  this 
most  important  measure. 


ADDRESSES.  WDlTORlMa.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  . 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BIBX^: 
Addrees  delivered  by  Senator  Camnon  be- 
fore the  46th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Ne- 
vada  Department   of    the   American    Legion, 
Ky.  Nev. 


Mr. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,   is 


there  further  morning  business? 

The    PRESIDENT    pro    tempore      Is 
there  further  morning  business? 


CAN  WE  TRUST  OROMYKO? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
public  press  last  week,  the  American 
people  were  informed,  in  a  statement  by 
Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin, 
that  President  SLennedy  had  agreed  to 
meet  this  fall  with  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister Andrei  A.  Oromyko.  to  discuss  fu- 
ture steps  to  ease  East- West  tensions. 
The  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  made  this  announcement  at  the 
White  House  on  Monday,  August  26.  fol- 
lowing a  50-mlnute  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy:  and,  according  to  press 
reports,  the  White  House  conflrmed  Am- 
bassador Dobrynln's  announcement, 
without  designating  a  q^edflc  time  and 
place  for  the  Important  meeting  with 
Russian  Fordgn  Minister  Oromyko. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  appearing  In  the 
Washington  Post  on  Tuesday,  August  27, 
dealing  with  the  meeting  between  Presi- 
dent Keimedy  and  Soviet  Ambassador 
Dobrynin,  which  resulted  in  a  definite 
understanding  for  our  Chief  Executive  to 
meet  eyeball  to  eyeball  with  Foreign 
Minister  Oromyko,  in  the  Interest  of  re- 
lieving the  longstanding  East-West 
problems,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  21.  1063 1 

J^K.  Aoaais  to  a  Msktimc  Wrru  Obomtko 

(By   CarroU  KUpatrlck) 

Preeldent  Kennedy  yesterday  agreed  to 
meet  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A. 
Oromyko  this  fall  to  discuss  future  steps  to 
ease  Bast-Weet  tensions. 

The  talks  are  to  take  place  while  Oromyko 
Is  In  this  country  for  the  United  Nations 
Oeneral  Assembly,  which  begins  September 
17.  Oromyko  conferred  with  the  President 
while  here  for  the  19Sl  and  I9S2  Oeneral 
Assembly  meetings. 

Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly  P  Dobrynin 
n\ade  the  announcement  following  a  50-mln- 
ute   meeting    with    Mr.    Kennedy,    and    the 


White  House  conflrmed  the  statement  with- 
out setting  a  specific  time  and  place  for  the 
talks. 

Dobrynin  said  he  delivered  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  letter  from  Soviet  Premier  NlklU  6. 
Khrushchev  expressing  satisfaction  over 
signing  uf  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

The  letter  was  not  made  public,  but 
Khrtishchev  told  the  President.  Dobrynin 
said,  that  he  had  been  pleased  to  see  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  the  senatorial 
delegation  tiiat  went  to  Moscow  for  the 
treaty  signing  August  6. 

Dobrynin  said  he  discussed  with  the  Presi- 
dent steps  that  could  be  taken  In  the  future 
"to  develop  relations  and  ease  tensions." 

Asked  If  Khnuhchev  might  attend  the 
UN.  meetings,  the  Ambassador  replied  cryp- 
Ucally  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  answer 
the  question. 

Acting  White  House  Press  Secretary  An- 
drew T.  Hatcher  Indicated,  however,  that 
this  was  not  expected,  and  Informants  said 
the  subject  of  a  visit  was  not  raised  In 
Khrushchev's  Istter. 

Dobrynin  recently  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended visit  in  Moscow. 

Rusk's  talks  with  Khrushchsv  brought 
forth  no  specific  plans  for  new  ways  to  ease 
tensions  as  a  foUowup  to  the  test  ban  agree- 
ment. 

The  possibility  of  a  nonaggresslon  treaty 
and  tha  propoeal  to  station  In^Mctors  on  the 
territory  of  each  side  to  reduce  the  dangers 
of  a  surprise  attack  were  among  the  sub- 
jects discussed. 

But  Rusk  and  the  President  have  Indi- 
cated tliat  soms  tlms  may  elapse  before  de- 
tailed negotiations  begin. 

Rusk  Is  expected  to  have  preliminary  dis- 
cussions with  Oromyko  in  New  York  before 
hs  meets  the  President. 

When  the  latter  two  meet  It  will  be  the 
first  time  since  October  18.  1063.  when  Oro- 
myko assured  the  President  tbat  Soviet  as- 
sistance to  Cuba  was  entirely  defensive. 

At  thst  time,  the  President  already  knew 
that  Soviet  missiles  had  been  put  In  place 
in  Cuba,  but  be  did  not  tell  Oromyko  he  had 
such  Information. 

Four  days  later,  when  Mr.  Kennedy  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  Soviet  missiles 
had  been  discovered  In  Cuba,  he  referred  to 
Oromyko's  assurances  and  said  the  Informa- 
tion was  "falss." 

A  year  sarlier.  on  October  6.  IMl.  the 
Preeldent  and  Oromyko  met  at  the  Whits 
Houss  at  ths  height  of  the  Berlin  crisis. 
AltiM>ugh  Oromyko  called  tbe  meeting  "use- 
ful." Busk  said  It  was  "InteresUng.  but  that 
Is  all  you  can  say  about  It." 

Both  the  lOei  and  the  1903  meetings  lasted 
more  than  3  hours. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
quite  important  that  all  Senators  pres- 
ent— representing,  as  they  do,  the  great 
mass  of  people  In  the  United  States  who. 
for  very  good  reasons,  have  growing  dis- 
trust of  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of 
Russia's  somewhat  sudden  passion  and 
desire  for  stabilization  of  world  peace — 
concern  themselves  with  the  contents  of 
this  article. 

I  am  In  complete  accord  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  everyone  else  in  this 
country  who  hopes,  prays,  and  labors 
for  a  lasting  solution  of  the  troubled  af- 
fairs of  the  world  that  have  grown  to 
monumental  proportions  between  the 
East  and  the  West  since  the  conclusion 
of  World  War  II.  On  untold  occasions 
we  have  Informed  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, and  by  deed  have  demonstrated  to 
it,  that  we  seek  no  expansion  abroad  of 
countries  or  properties  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  other  flags.  Moreover,  we 
have  convinced  the  free  world  that  our 
aim  and  purpose  are  to  assist  in  pro- 
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viding  and  maintaining  complete  free- 
dom for  the  many  countries  which  today 
are  threatened  with  loss  of  their  free- 
dom by  the  cunning  machinations  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  The  free  world  is 
aware  of  our  contributions  to  easing  the 
Soviet  yoke  that  has  been  applied  to 
many  countries  that  once  enjoyed  their 
own  way  of  life.  We  seek  no  loot  at 
the  expense  of  others.  Since  we  won  our 
freedom,  it  has  been  our  traditional 
habit  to  help  others  enjoy  their  own  way 
of  life.  We  have  firmly  resisted  all  ef- 
forts by  outside  forces  to  dominate  op- 
pressed p>eoples  and  destroy  their  indi- 
vidual nationalities  and  cultures.  In  all 
of  this  effort  we  have  acted  honestly 
and  aboveboard  with  the  entire  world. 
In  regard  to  the  forthcoming  meeting 
which  President  Kennedy  will  have  with 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Oromyko 
I  would  feel  derelict  in  the  performance 
of  my  duties  as  a  U.S.  Senator  and  in  ful- 
filling my  responsibility  to  the  millions 
of  people  I  represent  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
if  I  did  not  raise  my  voice  In  caution 
to  the  President  about  the  honesty,  sin- 
cerity, and  veracity  of  the  man  with 
whom  he  will  explore  methods  and  proc- 
esses for  relieving  the  existing  hyperten- 
sion that  plagues  the  world  today. 

About  10  months  ago — on  October  18. 
1962.  to  be  exact — Mr.  Gromyko  was 
called  to  the  White  House  for  a  meeting 
with  President  Keruiedy  about  the  mis- 
sile buildup  in  Cuba  by  the  Russians. 
Mr.  Gromyko  solemnly  told  President 
Kennedy  that  this  Russian  assistance 
was  entirely  defensive. 

He  Insisted  that  Russian  military  in- 
stallations In  Cuba  were  made  solely  for 
defense  against  invasion,  and  that  no  of- 
fensive weapons  of  Russian  origin  had 
been  placed  there. 

It  is  now  a  well-known  fact  that  when 
President  Kennedy  questioned  Mr.  Oro- 
myko at  the  meeting  on  October  18.  1862, 
about  the  size,  character,  and  potential 
of  Russian  armament  installations  in 
Cuba,  President  Kennedy  was  aware  that 
missiles  capable  of  reaching  virtually  all 
major  cities  in  the  eastern  and  midwest- 
em  section  of  our  country  had  been  put 
in  place  by  the  Russians  in  Cuba.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Gromyko,  unaware  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  intelligence,  stubbornly 
and  dishonestly  maintained  that  the  only 
arms  assistance  Russia  had  given  Cuba 
was  entirely  defensive. 

Four  days  after  that  meeting  with  Mr. 
Gromyko.  President  Kennedy,  in  a  na- 
tionwide television  and  radio  address, 
told  the  American  people  the  exact  facts, 
and  warned  the  Soviet  Government  that 
if  the  long-range  offensive  missiles  were 
not  dismantled  and  removed  from  Cuba. 
tlie  U.S.  Government  would  take  appro- 
priate action.  He  referred  to  his  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Gromyko,  and 
branded  as  "false"  his  answers  to  ques- 
tions about  the  capability  of  the  missiles 
Russia  had  installed  In  Cuba.  The  Pres- 
ident also  made  known  that  there  had 
already  been  underway  for  several -days 
preparations  in  connection  with  troop. 
aircraft,  and  ship  movements  by  the  UB. 
Armed  Forces.  What  happened  after 
that  is  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  lose  sight  of 
ihe  fact  that  on  a  matter  that  brought 
the  United  States  closer  to  a  devastating 


armed  attack  than  at  any  time  in  Its 
history,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  coun- 
try that  was  responsible  for  our  coun- 
try's facing  the  vulnerable  position  that 
it  did,  deliberately  Ued  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  As  a  result.  I  am 
loath  to  believe  that  President  Kennedy 
or  any  other  oflBcIal  of  our  Goverrmient 
could  ever  agsdn  place  any  credence  in 
what  Mr.  Gromyko  might  have  to  say. 
After  he  lied  about  the  grave  conditions 
that  could  have  resulted  In  the  destruc- 
tion In  a  few  hours  of  half  of  our  coun- 
try, why  should  we  expect  him  at  a  later 
date  to  practice  and  exhibit  immaculate 
credibility  in  probing  for  relief  from 
world  tensions?  Mr.  Gromyko  has  been 
Indicted  and  convicted  in  the  eyes  of  the 
entire  world  of  knowingly  telling  a  false- 
hood. 

How  can  anyone  ever  again  believe 
what  he  might  have  to  say.  after  he,  as 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  his  coiuitry,  de- 
liberately withheld  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  truth  about  a 
stealthy  and  sinister  project  that,  If  suc- 
cessfully achieved,  might  have  caused  the 
United  States  today  to  be  on  the  list  of 
missing  countries. 

Mr.  Oromyko  lied  once;  and  If  given 
the  chance,  he  will  lie  again.  Were  it 
within  my  power,  I  would  never  again  let 
Mr.  Oromyko  darken  the  door  of  the 
White  House,  particularly  when  he  Is 
scheduled  to  arrive  as  a  symbol  of  world 
peace.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  interested  to  hear  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  has  just 
said.  It  is  true  that  false  allegations 
were  made  last  year  during  the  visit  be- 
tween the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Mr.  Oromyko.  But  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  American 
people  that  the  President  was  not  taken 
in  then  by  Mr.  Gromyko,  nor  will  the 
President  be  taken  in  now. 

I  think  the  answer  was  given  last 
October,  at  the  time  when  the  gauntlet 
was  thrown  down  and  this  country  and 
tt:^  Soviet  Union  faced  the  prospect  of 
war. 

I  have  every  confidence  in  the  Presi- 
dent. He  will  not  be  taken  In  by 
Oromyko  or  by  anyone  else ;  and  I  think 
the  affairs  of  the  country  are  in  good 
hands  when  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
President,  I  think  the  entire  problem 
must  be  approached  with  caution. 
Frankly,  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  I  would  even  Invite  that  man  to 
a  conference. 

The  President  was  not  taken  in  last 
srear;  at  the  time  when  Gromyko  was 
making  his  representations,  the  Presi- 
dent knew  that  Gromyko  was  not  telling 
the  truth. 

Of  course,  when  one  understands  that 
he  Is  dealing  with  a  man  who  has  so 
Uttle  respect  for  truthfulness,  one  is 
placed  on  guard  in  all  his  dealings  with 
the  man.  In  dealing  with  Red  Russia, 
certainly  we  had  better  be  on  guard,  and 
not  take  as  the  full  truth  the  representa- 
tions being  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  full  and  unbounded  confidence  in 
the  President  of  the  United  States — not 
only  the  present  President,  but  also  his 


predecessors  in  that  office;  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  will  be  looked  after  well. 

I  would  hoF>e  that  some  of  those  who 
are  so  much  Interested  in  the  strength 
of  the  President  would  take  into  con- 
sideration the  problems  which  confront 
him,  not  only  domestically  in  so  many 
areas,  but  also  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy.  I  would  also  hope  that  when 
they  criticize  the  President — although  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  not 
criticizing  him — they  would  ask  them- 
selves one  simple  question,  keeping  in 
mind  the  difficulties  facing  him  domesti- 
cally and  also  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs.  That  question  Is:  "What  would 
I  do  if  I  were  In  his  shoes  and  if  I  had 
to  make  the  decisions?" 

That  is  a  fair  question  and  a  simple 
question,  but  the  answer  is  quite  difficult. 


SOUTH  VIETNAM 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  a  closed  meeting  was  held  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  sub- 
committee which  Is  dealing  with  South 
Vietnam.  The  situation  in  that  country 
Is  critical;  and  I  understand  the  gravity 
of  the  problem  in  regard  to  South  Viet- 
nam which  confronts  the  President. 

I  concur  in  what  the  President  said  in 
his  statement  a  few  days  ago,  that  there 
must  be  a  change  of  policy  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  ix)sslbly  a  change  of 
personnel.  I  concur  in  that  remark,  and 
I  concur  with  the  President  that  the 
oppressive  measures  chosen  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Goverrmient  against  the 
Buddhists  do  not  contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  in  South  Vietnam. 
It  was  a  grave  mistake  of  policy.  That 
policy  will  not  help  South  Vietnam,  and 
it  will  not  help  our  country.  I  make 
that  statement  to  reveal  my  concurrence 
with  the  President's  thinking  on  that 
item. 


INDIANA  HAS  CAUSE  TO  BE  PROUD 
OF  SENATOR  HARTKE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  and  coUeagrue  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
BartlettI  went  to  Logansport,  Ind.,  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  join  the  many  friends 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hartkx]  In  honoring  the 
senior  Senator  of  the  Hoosier  State.  I 
recently  had  the  opportunity  to  read  the 
remarks  my  colleague  [Mr.  Bartlett] 
made  at  the  time  and  I  consider  them 
to  be  of  particular  interest  to  all  who 
share  with  Bob  Bartlett,  as  do  I,  a 
warm  affection  and  deep  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]. 

My  colleague  observed : 

Vanci  gets  things  done.  Vance  works 
hard.  These  are  the  qualities  that  are 
appreciated  In  the  Senate. 

And  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Sen- 
ator Bartlett  made  some  astute  obser- 
vations about  the  nuclear  test  ban  which 
soon  will  come  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  Join  in  compliment- 
ing the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  for  his  many  actions  which 
have  benefited  Indiana  and  all  of  Amer- 
ica.   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
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full  text  of  Senator  Bjumm's  remarks 
be  printed  in  Uw  Rbco>d  at  this  point. 

There    being    no   objection,    the    re- 
marks were  ontarcd  to  be  printed  In  the 
RacoiA.  aa  toUowa: 
Smca  ov  aoMToa  S.  L.  (Boa)  Babtlbtt  or 

A.  «■».   Bfiaa  taa  Dotsict  icxztimo  or 

TMM  SacOWD  OOtMiaMIOMAI.  DUTKICT  Dkm- 
oauTS  or  Imuuma,  LocAMsroaT.  Ino 
Tb»  Damocratte  Party  »«  proud  of  Indl- 
aoa.  Tb«  DamooaUo  Party  U  proud  of 
Viuvca  BAjrrva.  From  bU  aiecUon  In  1958. 
ha  tuu  acted  aa  a  pilot  and  leader  In  the 
reaurgence  of  crtir  party  in  Indiana  And  his 
laaderahlp  baa  axpanded  beyond  Indiana's 
boundarlea.  Laat  y«ar  you  elected  a  partner 
In  the  Senate  for  Vajfca— a  man  with  whom 
be  can  work  for  Um  betterment  of  Indiana. 
Senator  Bibch  Bam.  It  la  my  confident  ex- 
pec  Utlon  that  next  year  will  and  Indiana  In 
the  Democratic  colunu,  from  top  to  bottom 
President.  Senator — and  even  here  In  the 
Second  District — a  Democratic  Congr^Mman 
Indiana  has  cauea  to  be  proud  of  Vance 
ILuiTKK.  He  baa  achieved  a«  much  in  the 
5  short  yean  be  baa  been  In  the  Senate  as 
moat  men  achieve  la  a  lifetime.  Tou  here 
in  Logansport  know  what  he  has  done.  Tou 
can  see  the  reeuIU.  Tou  can  see  the  dams 
going  up  on  tba  Wabash  River— three  of 
them  under  conetruetlon  now  on  the  upper 
rlTer.  When  theee  are  completed,  your  an- 
nual flooda  will  be  a  tblng  of  the  past,  and 
there  wUl  be  water  In  the  summer  when  the 
river  dlpa  low. 

Theee  rfama  would  never  have  been  built. 
funds  would  never  bave  been  appropriated 
without  V*KC«  HAvnts  in  Washington. 

Aa  delegate  and  Senator.  I  have  been  in  the 
Congreaa  for  doaa  to  20  years.  I  have  seen 
freahmen  CongreaaiBen  and  Senators  come 
and  go.  Never  bave  I  seen  a  man  aa  quickly 
accepted  by  bla  ooileaniee  aa  Vancx  Hastke. 
Vamcx  geta  tblnse  done.  Vancx  works  hard 
Tbeee  are  the  quaUUea  that  are  appreciated 
in  the  Senate.  Theee  are  the  qualities  that 
bave  brought  yotir  Senator  a  seat  on  two  of 
the  most  Important  and  powerful  committees 
tn  the  Congreea — Cba  Finance  and  Commerce 
Commltteea. 

Tbe  Finance  Committee  la  the  one  that 
wUI  handle  tba  Frealdent's  tax  bill.  It's 
time  to  cut  taxee.  and  I  know  that  Vanc« 
U  going  to  see  that  tbay  are  cut. 

Freahmen  do  noi  get  appointed  to  these 
oommltteea.  Vaivca  EUa-rK.a  did.  The  re- 
spect, the  admiration  oT  hla  colleagues  was 
demonstrated  by  bis  appointment  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  senatorial  campaign 
committee.  Moat  eommlttee  chalrmanahlps 
are  filled  by  aenlortty.  This  committee,  bow- 
ever,  charged  aa  U  la  with  the  formulation 
of  campaign  polley.  tbe  distribution  of  cam- 
paign funds,  the  organization  of  a  nation- 
wide campaign  strategy,  is  headed  always  by 
a  man  in  whom  the  Senate  and  the  party 
bave  special  tmat.  This  man  was  Vamcx 
Haxtkx.    This  bruat  paid  off. 

Laat  year  we  elected  ai  Democratic  Sena- 
tors. How  numy  Bepubllcana  were  elected? 
Twelve. 

So  you  can  tee  It  la  Important  for  Indiana 
to  bring  Vaivcx  Hawntx  back  to  the  Senate  In 
1904.  It  is  even  more  Important  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  Vancx  Haarax  be  returned.  It  Is 
Important  to  the  Senate.  It  is  important  to 
the  country.  Hla  voice  Is  needed.  His  ac- 
tions are  needed. 

Winds  of  change  are  blowing  and  across 
the  world  tba  aaada  of  time  are  ahlftlng. 

In  the  United  Statea.  Americans  are  de- 
manding their  birthright  of  freedom  and  re- 
spect, the  luiamployed  demand  Jobs,  the 
young  seek  opportunity,  the  old  seek  se- 
curity. 

In  the  last  year  w«  have  seen  the  Russians 
back  down  In  buaalMatlon  when  confronted 
with  a  firm,  detarmtned  Preddent  and  a 
united  country.  Tbla  year  we  are  seeing  the 
first  great  split  In  the  Communist  empire. 


These  two  great  evenU  will  change  every- 
thing; their  effecU  will  be  felt  for  many  years 
This  will  be  a  time  of  crisis,  change,  and 
opportunity. 

Leaders  In  the  executive  and  In  the  Con- 
gress win  be  tested 

In  foreign  affairs,  as  In  battle,  victory  goee 
to  the  man  who  knows  when  to  act  aa  well 
as  where  and  how  to  act.  On  May  37  of  this 
year  Senator  Hastkx  and  I  Joined  Senators 
DoBD  aiid  HcMPHSXY  In  cotponstirlng  a  reso- 
lution calling  upon  the  United  States  aiid 
the  Soviet  Cnlon  to  sign  a  Joint  treaty  to 
end  all  atomic  testing  in  the  atmosphere 
and  under  water  The  President,  sensing 
the  tune  and  the  opportunity,  selred  upon 
thti  congressional  expression  of  support  and 
appealing  to  the  Russians  unce  again,  thbi 
tUne  succeeded. 

Shakespeare's  Brutiis  said  It  »c'.l  '  ThtTe 
is  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men.  which,  taken 
at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune;  omitted, 
all  the  voyage  of  our  life  Is  bound  in  shal- 
lows and  In  miseries  '  Perhaps  this  treaty 
will.  In  a  small  way.  lead  us  on  to  fortune, 
lifting  man  slightly  from  what  there  may 
be  of  shallows  and  of  miseries  in  his  life. 

Soon  we  In  the  Senate  will  be  called  upon 
to  ratify  this  treaty  which  the  President  lias 
concluded  with  the  Soviets.  The  ratification 
of  treaties  Is  among  the  gravest  and  mtjst 
important  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Sen- 
ate We  are  conscientiously  bound  to  give 
every  such  agreement  which  comes  before 
us  the  moat  careful  and  closest  scrutiny 
This.  I  can  assure  you,  we  will  do  Pully 
three  commltteea  of  the  Senate  have  and 
will  be  holding  hearings  on  the  treaty.  Be- 
fore they  are  completed,  we  will  have  many 
thousands  of  pages  of  testimony,  of  facts, 
discussion,  and  debate  Already  we  have 
heard  from  the  executives  of  Inland  Steel. 
Eastman  Kodak,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
the  R  J  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co  ,  and  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co  .  all  of  these 
have  endorsed  the  treaty.  The  Federation 
of  American  Scientists  has,  In  formal  reso- 
lution, endorsed  the  proposal  The  former 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Natl<ms,  James 
Wadsworth.  has  also  endorsed  It  Mr  Oal- 
lup  says  that  77  percent  of  all  Americans 
endorse  It:  i£r.  Harris  says  that  73  percent 
of  all  Americans  endorse  It. 

Literally  hundreds  of  editorials  from  news- 
papers acroea  the  country  have  been  placed 
In  the  CoNcaxssioNAL  Rxcosd.  We  shall  hear 
testimony  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
from  the  Disarmament  Asjency,  the  State  De- 
partment, and  citizens'  groups 

It  Is  my  strong  hope  and  belief  that  this 
Investigation  will  demonstrate  that  the  test 
ban  treaty  will  not  be  harmful  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  American  people,  that  It  will 
be  as  the  President  said,  "a  victory  for  all 
mankind" — not   Just  one  side   or   the  other 

I  cannot,  of  course,  this  evening  present 
a  full  analysis  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
treaty.  I  should,  however,  like  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  warn  you  agalixst  the  nay 
sayers.  the  "automatic"  opposition.  When 
we  are  presented  with  a  situation  to  act  or 
not  to  act.  It  is  always  easier  to  do  nothing. 
It  Is  always  easier  to  see-  the  dangers  and 
often  the  opportunltlee  are  clouded  So  they 
are  here.  This  treaty  is  a  small  thlnij  It 
la  not  disarmament.  It  Is  not  a  panacea 
On  the  other  hand.  It  does  not  appear  to  en- 
danger our  security  We  have  many  safe- 
guards.   Let  me  list  a  few 

(1)  The  President  has  said  that  we  sh.iU 
continue  underground  testlntr  We  have 
been  testing  In  this  manner  for  several  years 
now,  and  we  have  both  experience  and 
knowledge  In  the  held.  The  Russians  have 
Dot.  The  London  Economist  estimates  It 
will  take  the  Russians  up  to  5  years  to  de- 
velop their  underground  testing  capacity 

(2)  The  treaty  provides  for  wlthdraw:il 
from  Its  provisions  by  any  sltrnatory  if  "ex- 
traordinary events  have  Jeopardized  the  su- 
preme interests  of  Its  country  "  If  It  de- 
velops that  the  United  States  must  re-ume 


atmospheric  testing  because  Its  weapons  de- 
velopment requires  testing,  we  nxay  do  so  In 
90  days.  If  we  think  — not  know,  but  think, 
the  Russians  have  resumed  testing,  we  are 
free  to  leave  the  treaty  and  resume  test- 
ing 

(3)  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  United 
Statea,  at  thU  stage.  Is  clearly  ahead  In  our 
atomic  delivery  capability.  For  either  side 
to  alter  the  present,  to  us,  moet  favorable 
status  quo.  11  would  be  necessary  for  tests 
to  t)e  resumed.  Resumption  of  tests  would 
Immediately  tie  detectable  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  pledged  that  our  own  atomic  test- 
ing fariiitles  will  be  kept  on  the  rendy  alert 
We  will  not  be  caught  napping  should  the 
Russians  resume. 

I  have  heard  It  said  that  we  should  not 
make  treaties  with  the  Russians  because 
the  Ru.sslans  break  their  treaties.  And  this 
may  be  true  They  may  have  broken  treaties 
It  is  almost  axiomatic  In  diplomatic  hl.itory 
that  treaties  are  broken  when  It  Is  In  the 
Interests  of  a  nation  to  do  so  Trestles  are 
kept  when  common  Interests  are  served,  when 
keeping  them  Is  In  the  interests  of  all  coim- 
trlea  concerned,  when  the  benefits  to  each 
outweigh  the  obligations  to  all. 

Merely  because  treaties  have  been  broken 
d  )cs  not  mean  we  should  stop  making  new 
ones  Merely  because  attempts  to  save  the 
peace  have  failed  In  the  past  does  not  mean 
that  we  shoiild  abandon  these  efforts  The 
whole  dance  of  history  can  be  recounted  In 
three  stefM  forward  and  two  steps  back  We 
do  move  forward,  however,  even  though 
bomellmes  the  pace  Is  not  perceptible. 

If  the  test  ban  treaty  survives — If  the 
treaty  Is  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  upheld 
by  the  Russians  It  will  survive  because  the 
Interests  of  the  American  people  and  the 
Interests  of  the  Russian  people  are  as  one  In 
this  regard.  The  proliferation  of  atomic 
wenpons  the  development  of  bigger  and  ever 
quicker  bangs  for  ever  larger  amounts  of 
bucks  does  not  make  life  any  safer  or  easier 
for  a  Russian  parent  any  more  than  It  dues 
for  an  American  parent.  Fallout  does  not 
fall  on  Americans  alone.  While  the  stron- 
tium 90  which  American  children  drink  may 
come  from  a  milk  bottle,  the  strontium  90 
the  Russians  child  drinks  may  come  straight 
from  the  yak.  Be  sure  of  It,  however,  the 
Russian  child  gets  his  fallout.  The  great 
clouds  of  radionuclides,  drifting  In  the  upper 
utmi>sphere  across  the  globe  drop  their  hot 
dust  with  wide  Impartiality  on  Communist 
and  free  alike.  If  this  treaty  survives,  it 
win  be  because  the  Interests  of  man  are  more 
basic  and  that  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  our 
Nation  to  recognlxe  the  fact. 

These  are  some  of  the  thoughts  and  the 
problems  which  face  us  In  the  Senate  today. 
They  will  not  lessen  In  importance  and  grav- 
ity In  the  years  to  come.  TTiere  will  be  need 
for  reason  and  sense  and  wise  counsel. 
There  will  t)e  need  for  men  like  Vawce 
Haktke. 

I  congratulate  you  all  for  having  this 
splendid  dinner. 

I  thank  you  all. 
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POPULATION   CONTROL 


Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
pu.st  27  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  second  time  on  the  problem 
of  population  control,  calling  attention 
to  a  recent  article  by  Father  John  A. 
O'Brien  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
on  the  subject  of  family  planning  In  an 
exploding  population.  I  have  now  ob- 
tained the  text  of  Father  O  Brlen's  arti- 
cle, which  appeared  in  both  a  Protestant 
publication  and  a  Catholic  publication, 
the  Catholic  publication  being  Ave 
Maria,  and  the  Protestant  magazine  be- 
ing the  Christian  Century.    I  aik  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Family  Planning  in  an  Kxflodino 

POPtTLATION 

(By  Rev.  John  A.  OBrlen) 
How  are  we  to  deal  effectively  with  tbe 
problem  of  a  population  Increasing  with  a 
speed  unprecedented  In  hUtory?  It  Is  ee- 
peclally  acute  In  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries where  the  population  Is  exploding,  If 
not  like  bombs,  at  least  like  giant  firecrack- 
ers. This  U  the  question  confronting  not 
only  the  United  States  but  also  the  other 
nations  of  the  free  world. 

New  developments  and  a  more  penetrat- 
ing analysis  of  the  pluralistic  nature  of  the 
society  in  which  we  live  offer  well-founded 
hope  for  the  cooperative  action  so  desper- 
ately needed  to  solve  this  problem  on  both 
the  national  and  international  levels.  Let 
us  first  examine  the  Urge  area  of  agreement 
and  see  If  the  differences  cannot  be  further 
narrowed  without  compromise  of  conscience. 
Contrary  to  widespread  belief,  the  Catholic 
church  does  not  forbid  birth  regulation. 
For  any  serious  cause  a  married  couple  la 
exempt  from  the  normal  obligation  of  par- 
enthood for  a  long  time  and  even  for  the 
whole  duration  of  married  life.  The  method 
sanctioned  Is  rhythm,  the  use  of  the  Infertile 
or  safe  period.  If  the  currently  available 
means  for  predicting  or  ascertaining  the  time 
of  ovulation — taking  the  basal  temperattire. 
and  the  glucose  test  of  the  cervical  mucus — 
are  carefully  employed,  the  method  Is  esti- 
mated to  achieve  a  high  degree  of  reliability. 
Pope  Plus  XII  expressed  the  hope  that  fur- 
ther research  will  Increase  still  more  Its 
effectiveness. 

Furthermore,  the  church  teaches  that  the 
primary  end  of  marriage  Is  not  merely  pro- 
creation but  also  the  education  of  offspring. 
This  means  more  than  food,  clothing  and 
shelter:  It  means  the  ability  to  provide  a 
suitable  education  and  thus  open  to  the 
child  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  race.  In 
short.  It  means  responsible  parenthood. 
This  Is  the  note  that  is  being  sounded  with 
Increasing  frequency  and  vigor  by  Catholic 
prelates,  priests,  educators  and  lay  leaders. 
This  was  the  keynote  sounded  by  Father 
William  J.  Gibbons,  S  J.,  professor  of  eoclol- 
ogy  at  Fordham  Unlverelty,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Catholic  Sociological  Society  In  St.  Loula 
In  September  1901.  He  declared  that  Catho- 
lics In  the  United  States  have  been  oversold 
on  procreation  and  undereducated  on  the  re- 
sponsibilities It  entaUs.  He  believes  that  too 
many  Catholics  think  they  are  being  vir- 
tuous If  they  merely  refrain  from  ualng  con- 
traceptives. He  points  out  that  the  size  of 
the  family  "should  take  Into  account  the 
physical  and  mental  health  of  the  parenta, 
their  economic  condition,  and  the  society  In 
which  they  live.  When  you  are  faced  with 
such  problems  as  overcrowding,  lack  of  work 
opportunities,  and  the  rest,  you  need  to  re- 
treat." 

Similarly  Dr.  Robert  Odenwald,  formerly 
professor  of  psychiatry  at  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, points  out  that  In  the  past  too 
many  Catholics  have  tended  to  follow,  al- 
most blindly,  the  Biblical  command  to  "In- 
crease and  multiply."  But  In  the  light  of 
the  new  knowledge  and  because  of  changing 
social  and  economic  conditions,  "the  accent 
today  Is  rightly  placed  on  responsible  parent- 
hood." 

"If  cogent  reasons  Indicate  a  limitation  of 
family  size,"  says  Msgr.  John  A.  Ooodwlne, 
theological  censor  for  the  New  York  Arch- 
diocese, "there  should  be  no  difficulty  In  ad- 
mitting that  the  avoidance  of  pregnancy 
would  be  within  the  bounds  of  reaaon  and 
morality."     He  remarks  that  the  significant 


change  In  Catholic  thinking  on  family  size 
that  has  taken  place  In  the  last  dozen  years 
■■doee  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  vmderstood." 
Similar,  too.  Is  the  note  sounded  by  Dom 
Gregory  Stevens,  0.8B.,  professor  of  moral 
theology  at  the  Catholic  University.  Point- 
ing out  that  the  common  notion  that  the 
church  favors  "absolutely  a  high  birth  rate" 
la  false,  he  says:  "Indiscriminate  procreation 
Is  no  moral  Ideal  but  mere  Irresponsibility, 
for  the  family  must  make  prudent  provision 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  children  both 
spiritually  and  physically.  The  church  con- 
siders the  primary  goal  of  the  natural  insti- 
tution of  matrimony  to  be  that  of  responsible 
parenthood." 

To  help  parents  realize  their  responsibility. 
Dom  Stevens  points  out  that  they  "must 
take  into  account  the  present  and  foreseeable 
futtire  conditions  of  society.  This  is  de- 
manded for  the  sake  of  the  children  them- 
selves aa  well  as  for  the  common  good  which 
all  are  strictly  bound  to  promote  as  a  matter 
of  what  St.  Thomas  called  general  justice." 
Equally  concerned  that  married  couples 
understand  their  responsibility  In  the  light 
of  a  soaring  population,  Father  Charles  J. 
Ccnvoran,  C.S.C..  for  many  years  professor  of 
theology  at  Holy  Cross  College,  Washington, 
D.C.,  warns:  "It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the 
debates  on  family  limitation,  many  Catho- 
lics forget  that  the  right  use  of  marital 
rights  implies  more  than  the  willingness  to 
procreate  a  child.  It  Implies  not  only  the 
willingness  but  also  the  ability  to  provide 
for  the  child's  material  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare. Correctly  understood,  this  grave  re- 
sponsibility should  serve  as  a  potent  check 
on  an  undisciplined,  even  If  biologically 
proper,  tise  of  sex." 

Reflecting  this  new  emphals  up>on  parental 
responsibility,  Dr.  John  J.  Kane,  professor  of 
sociology  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
states:  "Recent  and  tremendoiis  social 
changes  in  the  fields  of  education,  economics, 
and  family  life  place  greater  strains  on 
American  parents  than  they  have  perhaps 
every  faced  in  the  past.  Children's  expecta- 
tion* have  risen  dramatically  and  parents' 
hopes  of  meeting  such  expectations  are  per- 
haps stronger  than  ever.  All  of  this  means 
that  the  very  large  family  patterns  typical 
of  the  early  part  of  this  century  can  no 
longer  be  realized  by  most  parents  If  they 
hope  to  meet  their  real  responsibilities.  •  •  • 
Considerable  thought  vrlU  have  to  be  given 
•  •  •  to  the  practice  of  some  type  of  family 
limitation  in  the  majority  of  cases." 

Equally  explicit  is  the  conclusion  reached 
by  Father  John  L.  Thomas,  S.J.,  sociologist 
of  St.  Louis  University  and  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  marriage  and  the  family: 
"Granted  present  nuptlallty  rates,  age  at 
marriage,  and  advances  In  health  care,  no 
country  can  long  make  reasonable  provision 
for  Its  population  Increase  unless  a  good 
percentage  of  Ita  couples  take  some  effective 
steps  to  regulate  family  size." 

The  stress  placed  by  Catholic  theologians, 
sociologists,  and  psychiatrists  In  America  In 
recent  years  is  mirrored  In  the  writings  ot 
their  EuropecMi  counterparts.  In  a  recent 
scholarly  work,  "Love  and  Control,"  Leon- 
joaeph  Cardinal  Suenens,  archbishop  of 
ICailnes,  points  out  that  conjugal  love 
ahould  be  guided  by  reason  and  a  clear  con- 
sciousness of  the  duties  of  parenthood: 
Procreation  should  not  be  a  matter  of  blind 
Inatlnct.  "One  of  the  first  and  essential 
things  to  consider,"  he  says,  "when  they 
(married  couples)  evaluate  their  circum- 
stances In  life  is  the  education  and  training 
to  give  their  children." 

Father  Stanislas  de  Lestapls,  S.J.,  profes- 
sor at  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris  and 
the  Vatican's  repreeentatlve  at  the  United 
Nations  World  Population  Conference  in 
Rome  In  1964,  says  that  "there  Is,  in  prin- 
ciple, a  right,  or  better,  a  duty,  to  practice 
a  form  of  birth  limitation  based  on  careful 
thought.  •   •   •  There  Is  an  optimum  num- 


ber for  each  family,  and  each  family  alone 
can  judge  what  It  Is." 

The  Belgian  demographer,  Father  Clement 
Mertens  SJ.,  of  St.  Albert  College  In  Lou- 
valn,  calls  attention  to  the  "increasing  aware- 
ness among  the  leaders  of  the  church,  and 
among  theologians,  moralists,  and  others,  of 
the  problems  which  large  families  now  have 
to  face.  And  there  Is  an  Increasing  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  countries  have  to  face 
where  the  population  Is  Increasing  quickly." 
He  acknowledges  that  Instructions  on  birth 
regulation  on  the  pastoral  level  Is  not  with- 
out risks  and  difficulties. 

Nevertheless,  he  points  out:  "Risks  and 
difficulties  do  not  justify  Inertia.  •  •  •  It  Is 
the  duty  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
each  country  to  face  the  problem  and  see 
that  competent  laymen,  especially  in  the  best 
universities,  proceed  with  research  which  wUl 
permit  them  to  cope  with  different  given 
situations,  according  to  regions  or  social 
classes,  and  to  adopt  means  which  will  reach 
a  solution." 

Probably  no  other  country  in  Europe  has 
felt  BO  acutely  the  pressure  of  population  as 
Holland.  This  is  refiected  In  the  candor, 
understanding,  and  sympathy  with  which  the 
Dutch  bishops  have  discussed  the  difficult 
problems  facing  married  couples  today. 
Speaking  on  a  television  program  in  April 
1963,  Bishop  William  M.  Bekkers  of  "s-Her- 
togenboech  explained  that  not  everyone  can 
reach  at  once  the  Ideal  in  marital  virtue. 

"Those  who  have  entered  Christian  matri- 
mony," said  Bishop  Bekkers,  "have  received 
from  God  and  under  His  blessing  a  mandate 
of  life  which  Is  focused  first  on  leading  one 
life  together  in  conjugal  love,  and  second 
on  founding  and  building  together  a  good 
family.  Science  and  Its  discoveries  have  en- 
abled man  to  regulate  human  reproduction. 
The  birth  rate  now  falls  within  man's  re- 
sponsibility. One  can  even  say  that  birth 
regulation,  which  is  quite  different  from 
(contraceptive)  birth  control,  is  a  normal 
part  of  the  total  taak  of  a  married  couple." 
Bishop  Bekkers  then  pointed  out  that  only 
the  married  couple  Is  In  a  position  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  offspring  they  can  prop- 
erly rear  and  educate.  This  is  virlthln  tbe 
competence  of  their  conscience,  and  no  out- 
sider can  interfere  with  their  decision.  A 
physician  or  a  spiritual  adviser  must  respect 
the  private  conscience. 

Recognizing  the  imperfections  of  the 
rhythm  system,  the  bishop  said:  "Not  even 
the  rhythm  method  Is  without  objections. 
For  many  people  the  rhythm  method  is  a  so- 
lution, but  we  also  know  that  It  causes  In- 
superable difficulties  for  many  others.  We 
understand  that  there  are  situations  where 
one  cannot  consider  all  Christian  and  htunan 
values  at  tbe  same  time.  In  that  case  the 
church  does  not  immediately  think  of  ego- 
ism or  luxury. 

"She  knows  that  married  couples,  in  well- 
intentioned  love  for  each  other  and  for  their 
families,  sometimes  take  steps  which  cannot 
be  considered  right  steps  in  the  eyes  of  the 
church.  But  the  church  also  knows  that 
what  one  person  can  reach  cannot  always  be 
reached  by  others.  She  wants  to  give  room 
for  a  gradual,  perhapw  slow  and  Imperfect 
growing,  like  that  which  is  possible  In  all 
other  areas  of  life — In  charity,  honesty,  and 
piety." 

These  scholars  are  but  echoing  the 
thoughts  expressed  by  Pope  Plus  xn  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Epiphany  in  1957:  "When  the  In- 
fant comes  Into  the  world,  he  must  have  a 
home  to  receive  him,  a  home  capable  of  pro- 
viding him  in  good  health,  and  to  assist  him 
In  acquiring  those  faculties  of  mind  and 
heart  that  will  enable  him  to  take  his  proper 
place  in  society  when  the  time  comes." 

Similar  is  the  emphasis  placed  by  Protes- 
tant churches  In  recent  years  upon  respon- 
sible parenthood.  In  a  statement  on  "Re- 
sponsible Parenthood"  Issued  in  1961  by  the 
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NattoiuU  CouiMSll  of  Oiurcbes.  responsible 
parenthood  U  amerihntl  m  welcbln*  "tbe 
clalma  of  proarMUtan  mmI  tbe  sltuatloo  of  tbe 
fajnlly  In  aoelcCy.  In  defrmlnlng  tbe  num- 
ber MMl  (l«qu«M7  «t  offspnng  tbe  parenu 
•bould  give  o«r«fiil  ooaelderatlon  to  tbe  fol- 
lowing four  f acton: 

"(1)  TlM  Tight  at  ttte  cblld  to  be  wanted. 
loved.  c«r«d  for.  •dveated.  and  trained  In  tbe 
<lUKlpUn«  and  Inatnictloa  of  tbe  Lord 
( Bpliealan*  6: 4) .  Ttie  rlgbU  of  exietlng 
cblldren  to  pwtnt*!  ear*  have  a  proper  claim 
"{2)  Tb«  pctMpaeta  for  bealtb  of  a  future 
cblld.  If  medical  and  eugenic  evidence  seem 
negatively  conoluatve. 

"(3)  Tbe  health  and  welfare  of  tbe  mother- 
wife,  and  tha  OMd  for  tbe  apaclng  of  chil- 
dren to  safeguard  tham. 

"(4)  The  aocial  Situation,  when  rapid  popu- 
lation growth  placaa  dangerous  pressures  on 
tbe  means  of  livelihood  and  endangers  the 
social  order." 

The  statement  tails  parents  to  remember 
"that  having  children  is  a  venture  In  f&lth. 
requiring  a  meaavra  of  courage  and  confi- 
dence In  God's  goodness.  Too  cautloiu  a 
reckoning  of  tha  coats  may  be  as  great  an 
error  as  faUure  to  Uft  tbe  Ood-given  power 
oi  procreation  to  tbe  level  of  ethlcaJ 
decision.'* 

Probably  no  rallglous  faith  places  greater 
emphasis  upon  the  responsibility  of  parent- 
hood than  JudalsoB.  Reflecting  this  stress. 
Rabbi  Albart  IC  Shulman.  chairman  of  the 
Cammlaslon  on  Marriage,  Family  and  the 
Home  of  tbe  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis,  says:  "Farenta  have  the  serious  obli- 
gation of  regulating  the  size  of  their  family 
so  they  will  be  ahla  to  provide  properly  for 
tbe  health  and  edtieatlon  of  their  offspring. 
Procreation  ahookl  laot  be  a  matter  of  blind 
Instinct  but  ctf  Intalltgent  and  careful  plan- 
ning. Tbla  is  not  only  a  social  obligation 
but  alao  a  moral  and  religious  one." 

Reechoing  tha  note  sounded  by  Jewish 
religious  leadera.  RabM  David  H.  Wllce  de- 
clares: "The  ocmaapt  of  the  sancUty  of  life 
Is  enhanced  and  tba  holiness  of  marriage  is 
given  a  new  dtmanalon  when  parenthood  Is 
freely  elected,  whan  chUdren  are  born 
wanted,  and  whan  family  slae  Is  determined 
by  conditions  at  health  and  well-being  fur 
the  Individual  family  and  for  society." 

The  factors  Uatad  in  the  statement  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  and  of  Jewish 
religious  leaders  ara  much  tbe  same  as  those 
which  Catbollo  thaologlans  and  soclologUU 
are  llXewlse  ill  wing  In  their  deecrlpUon  of 
reapoQslbla  paranthood.  Here  then  Is  a  vast 
area  of  crucial  and  strategic  Importance, 
where  Protastanta.  Catholics,  and  Jews  are  In 
substantial  agraamant.  Here  they  can  work 
together,  with  each  group  following  Its  con- 
science, to  aehlave  tha  same  Important  goal 
Here  Is  a  kay  vhlefa.  If  properly  used.  Is 
capable  of  opening  the  door  to  constructive 
action  In  solving  tha  population  problem  on 
tbe  national  and  intamatlonal  levels.  That 
key  embodies  tha  two  crucial  elements  to 
make  It  work:  the  prudent  regulation  of 
births  and  tha  dear  consciousness  of  the  re- 
sponsibility they  entail,  which  Is  but  another 
name  for  family  planning. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  eonsent  that  two  recent 
newspaper  articles  dealing  with  the  same 
subject,  the  first  published  In  the  New 
York  Times  on  August  30  entitled 
'Church  Picfairvd  as  Firm  on  Births. '  by 
John  Sibley,  and  the  second  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  enUtled  "Birth 
Rate  Seen  Economy  E>raln  on  New  Na- 
tions," under  the  byline  of  George  Lard- 
ner.  Jr..  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RBCOM). 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  Yurk  Times.  Aug  30.  1963 1 
CHtracH  PicTTiaro  as  P«m  om  Births — Catm- 
oucs  RsaOLUTs  Against  C<jnt»ac«i^ion. 
ASTKXZ  IK  PnuowcAi.  Hkbk  SUts  OrviNE 
Law  MEirnoifxi> — Paixsr  Stsbssfs  Thesk  Is 
No  Ban  on  Small  PAMiiiia   ir  Continence 

Is  PSACTICED 

I  By  J(jhn  Sible>  i 

Despite  "some  Catholic  defi-clloi.:  tl.c  R)- 
man  Catholic  Church  Is  not  going  to  suiic- 
tlon  contraception."  a  church  six>kesn..in 
said  here  last  week 

Tlie  assertion  was  made  by  M.tgr  Oeor^^e 
A.  Kelly,  director  of  the  Family  Life  Bureuu 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  in  commeut- 
ing  on  a  series  of  articles  In  the  New  York 
Times.  August  5  through  8.  titled  '  Cuth- 
ollcs  and  Birth  Control  " 

Writing  In  the  Catholic  News  of  August  22. 
Monslgnor  Kelly  acknowledged  that  birtli 
control  wafl  a  topic  of  lively  dlscu.sslon  Rmorm 
Catholic  clergy  and  laity  He  emphasized, 
however,  that  there  would  be  no  recin.sid- 
er.itlon  of  the  church's  moral  stand 

•"It  Is  perfectly  c:e.ir  to  anyone  who  knows 
enough  to  know  anything  at  all  that  the 
Catholic  Church  does  not  dls.ipprnve  of  m.ir- 
rled  couples  making  proper  drcislons  al>iiit 
family  size  and  child  .'pivrlng."  Monslgnor 
Kelly  said,  continuing 

•■But  this  Is  far  from  saying  th.tt  the  only 
real  dlsas;reempnt  betweon  n.i  st  Cnth"lUs 
and  most  non-CathoIlcs  Is  over  the  inpaiis 
of  family  limitation 

'•The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  are 
engaged  In  a  serioiis  conflict  over  the  very 
nature  r>f  sex  marriage  and  family  life  it- 
self Other  questions  aside  ftjr  the  moment 
the  Catholic  Church  believes  that  regula- 
tion of  ofTsprlng  If  by  that  is  meant  the 
two-or-three-chlld  family  l.i  not  always  and 
everywhere  the  most  desirable  kind  of  fam- 
ily life.  And  when  family  limitation  Is  rec- 
ommended or  perml.vlble  the  church  tenches 
that  such  regulation  must  be  the  result  of 
a  regulation  of  marital  Intercourse" 

QL'ESTIONS  GOVERNMENT  BOLE 

Commenting  on  programs  to  counter  what 
U  seen  In  some  quarters  as  a  trend  toward 
overpopulation.  Monslgnor  Kelly  said: 

"The  first  sklrmlshe.s  are  taking  place  over 
the  poor  Now  in  our  pluralistic  society 
no  one  questions  tbe  right  to  planned  pa- 
renthood to  expend  Its  energy  and  money  to 
sell  Its  program  and  wares  among  the  jxxjr 
or  the  right  of  the  same  poor  to  buy  the 
product  being  sold. 

"But  I.  for  one,  seriously  question  how 
Government  agencies,  with  their  power  over 
the  poor  man's  check,  can  enter  this  delicate 
area  of  human  relations  without  a  good  deal 
of  coercion,  even  if  only  In  a  subtle  and 
sophisticated  way. 

"And  because  these  Government  program^ 
are  promoted  In  Scandinavian  and  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries,  this  Is  no  reason  why  they 
belong  In  America.  If  a  social  worker  can 
sell  a  contraceptive,  why  Ui  1983  can  he  not 
be  empowered  to  promote  abortion  or  why 
cannot  Government  begin  then  t<)  penalize 
the  parents  of  more  than  two  children  as 
already  has  been  recommended?" 

Monslgnor  Kelly  concluded 

"Let  not  anyone  be  misled  by  r.ewspaper 
articles  or  television  shows  lnt<3  believing 
that  most  married  Catholics  live  by  any- 
thing but  the  solid  family  values  which  con- 
tribute much  to  the  strength  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nation  or  that  the  church  Is  going  to 
stop  preaching  in  season  and  out  those  reli- 
gious principles  on  sex  marriage  and  the 
family  which  alone  create  Uie  kind  of 
society  In  which  all  of  us.  even  nonbellevers, 
can  And  fulfillment  " 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.   19.  1963] 
Birth   Rate  Seen   Economt   DaxiN   on   New 

Nations 
(By  George  Lardner.  Jr  1 
Most  imderdeveloped  countries  can  still 
Improve  their  living  standards  without  re- 
ducing their  birth  rates,  but  they  won't  get 
very  far,  according  to  a  National  Academy  of 
Silences  panel. 

Per  capita  Income  In  these  countries  will 
grow  much  faster  and  more  steadily  If  the 
population  explosion  Is  tackled  Immediately, 
the  panel  concluded  In  a  report  published  In 
the  June  issue  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
Review. 

The  eight-man  panel  was  set  up  by  the 
National  Academy  last  year  to  consider  the 
p<»pulatlon  problem.  Its  chairman  Is  Wil- 
liam D  McElroy  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
laklng  India  as  an  example,  the  panel  said 
that  Its  population  of  450  million  will  prob- 
ably double  In  the  next  25  to  30  years  unless 
the   birth  rate   there   Is  reduced. 

Yet.  the  panelists  said,  'agricultural  ex- 
perts consider  It  feasible  within  achievable 
limits  of  capital  Investment  to  accomplish 
a  doubling  of  Indian  agricultural  output 
within  the  next  20  to  25   years  " 

During  the  same  period,  the  report  said, 
the  rest  of  India's  economic  output  will 
probably  more  than  double  even  If  the  birth 
rate  remains  unchanged. 

'Fur  a  generation  at  least,  then.  India's 
economic  output  probably  can  stay  ahead  of 
Us  maximum  rate  of  population  increase,  " 
the  panel  said. 

Such  a  course,  however,  would  hardly  be 
satisfactory,  panel  members  decided.  India 
and  the  other  less-developed  areas  of  the 
world,  they  said,  could  do  much  t)€tter  by 
UacKUng  the  birth  rale. 

With  rapidly  expanding  populations,  the 
rep<jrt  said,  funds  that  might  otherwise  be 
Inve.sted  In  powerplants.  factories  and  other 
key  growth  projects  must  be  spent  on  prod- 
ucts  for   Immediate  consumption. 

On  the  other  hand,  economists  have  estl- 
mat«*d  that  a  gradual  reduction  In  the  rate 
of  chlldbearlng.  totailng  50  percent  In  30 
years,  would  add  about  40  percent  to  the  In- 
come per  consumer  that  could  be  achieved 
by  the  end  of  that  time. 

'In  the  longer  run,"  the  report  said,  eco- 
nomic progress  will  eventually  be  stopped 
and  reversed  unless  the  birth  rate  declines 
or   the  death  rate  Increases" 

Other  members  of  the  panel  are;  William 
Allen.  Washington  University.  Bernard  Berel- 
son,  and  Warren  Nelson,  the  Population 
Council;  Ansley  Coale,  Princeton  University; 
Hartjld  Dorn,  National  Institutes  of  Health; 
Clement  I.  Markert.  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, and  Albert  Tyler  California  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Mr.  GRUFNING.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  congratulate  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
opening  up  on  this  very  important  and 
vital  question  of  population  control.  It 
i.s  a  problem  of  worldwide  scope.  It 
affects  our  foreign  aid  program  verj-  defi- 
nitely. The  question  has  arisen  in  many 
parts  of  the  Union.  So  far  the  question 
has  been  very  little  discussed  in  legisla- 
tive bodies.  I  particularly  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  on  his 
courage  and  enlightenment  In  bringing 
these  important  publications  as  well  as 
his  own  remarks  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  public.  He  has  ren- 
dered a  great  public  service  In  so  doing. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  kind  words. 


ines 
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MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT  OP  1M2— UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  which  has  been 
cleared  with  the  author  of  S.  1831.  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  tMr.  Ooldwatkr], 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  DirksenI. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
bill  (S.  1831)  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
is  taken  up  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  business,  one-half  hour  be  al- 
lotted to  each  amendment  and  1  hour 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows: 

Unanimous- CoNsiNT  Aobkemknt 
Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 6.  1963,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
consider  the  blU  (S.  1881)  to  amend  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962,  and  that  debate  on  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  toble.  be  limited  to  80  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and  the 
majority  leader:  Provided,  That  in  the  event 
the  majority  leader  Is  In  lavor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by 
blm:  Prot-ided  further.  That  no  amendment 
that  Is  not  germane  to  tbe  provisions  of  the 
said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
tbe  final  passage  of  the  said  blU  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  b«  eqaally  divided 
and  controUed,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided.  That  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  tbe 
time  under  their  control  on  tha  passage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  tbe  ccmslderatlon  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  CABINET  OP 
INDIA 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
year  ago  last  fall,  when  in  India,  both 
members  of  the  American  missions  and 
certain  Indians  expressed  their  convic- 
tion that  Defense  Minister  Krishna 
Menon  was  making  a  mockoy  of  tbe 
buildup  of  India's  military  position,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  continued  his  anti- 
American  policies. 

Accordingly  upon  return  to  this  coun- 
try, I  said  I  felt  it  would  be  a  mistake  for 
the  United  States  to  give  more  aid  to 
India  until  Mr.  Menon  was  relieved  of 
the  position  of  Defense  Minister. 

Actually,  some  prominent  Indians  I 
met  on  that  trip  told  me  that  In  the  elec- 
tions coming  up  shortly  he  would  be 
beaten  for  hl«  seat  tn  the  Indian  Con- 
gress, which  would  have  automatically 
resulted  In  his  elimination  from  his  de- 
fense position  In  Mr.  Nehru's  Cabinet. 

By  letting  Krishna  Menon  lead  the 
military  attack  on  Ooa.  however,  Mr. 


Nehxu  eliminated  that  possibility ;  and  as 
a  result,  the  fact  he  had  built  a  paper 
Uger  was  not  disclosed  until  after  the 
Chinese  Communists  had  attacked 
India. 

Then  many  things  happened,  Includ- 
ing the  ostensible  disappearance  of  Mr. 
Krishna  Menon  from  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment. But  since  then  there  have  been 
many  nnnors  of  his  Influence  behind  the 
scenes. 

Of  the  many  Indians  who  have  been 
visiting  us  lately,  none  impressed  me 
more  than  Finance  Minister  Morarji 
Desai.  This  gentleman  appeared  both 
tolerant  and  intelligent  in  his  approach 
to  the  problems  of  his  country,  and  its 
relationship  to  the  United  States. 

Now,  however,  Mr.  Nehru  has  again 
changed  his  Cabinet,  and  the  thrust  of 
that  change  appears  to  be  the  replacing 
of  some  six  conservative  members,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Desai,  with  leftist  succes- 
sors— ^people  prone  to  continue  the  policy 
of  anti-American  neutralism  so  charac- 
teristic during  the  years  of  the  ascend- 
ancy of  Mr.  Krishna  Menon. 

This  would  appear  to  nullify  assur- 
ances from  many  recent  Indian  visitors, 
and  this  would  seem  to  be  an  unfortu- 
nate development. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  Tuesday's  Issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  entitled.  "Nehru  and 
InscruUbllity." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcobo,  as  follows: 

NCBKU    AMB    lN8CBTrrABn.TrT 

Although  there  may  be  less  In  It  than 
meets  the  eye.  Prime  Minister  Nehru's  shake- 
tip  of  his  Cabinet  remains  disquieting.  It  Is 
one  of  those  t^'^g*  that  help  explain  why  our 
Congress  Is  dubious  about  the  wisdom  of 
extending  lavish,  no-strlngs-attached  aid  to 
India. 

In  effect,  the  shakeup  tilts  the  Nehru  gov- 
ernment more  to  the  left  than  it  has  been 
slnoe  I»w<i*n  public  opinion  forced  the  Prime 
Minister,  some  months  ago,  reluctantly  to 
accept  the  reluctant  resignation  of  Defense 
mnwiMtj»r  Krishna  Menon.  bis  closest  friend 
and  a  man  animated  by  a  strong  antl-Wash- 
Ington.  pro-Kremlin  bias.  As  If  to  compen- 
sate for  this  lose,  Mr.  Nehru  now  has  re- 
shufned  his  Cabinet  In  a  way  that  robs  It 
of  tlM  eervleea  at  Its  most  competent  non- 
leftUt  ministers,  men  vigorously  opposed  to 
the  kind  of  neutralism  that  Is  undeniably 
helpful  to  the  Conununlst  conspiracy  around 
the  world. 

Theee  men  Include  Morarji  Desai,  who  has 
been  Finance  Minister,  and  8.  K.  PatU,  who 
has  been  Food  Minister.  Both  are  strongly 
anti-Red;  both  are  friendly  to  the  United 
Statea;  and  both  favor  close  cooperation  with 
the  free  and  open  West,  as  against  the  regi- 
mented and  unfree  Communist  world.  But 
Mr.  Nehru,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
and -despite  tbe  threat  he  faces  from  Mao's 
China,  apparently  does  not  want  such  ad- 
visers around  him.  Instead,  pushing  them 
Ofttt  at  oOce,  he  has  replaced  them  with 
leftist  sueceason  who  probably  satisfy  the 
Incufferable  standards  of  Krishna  Menon's 
brand  of  neutralism. 

All  of  which  amounts  to  a  mystery  of  sorts. 
Why.  for  example,  should  a  man  as  able  as 
Mr.  Dead — 'who  has  often  been  thought  of 
«•  Mr.  Nehru's  suoceesor — ^be  kicked  down- 
•talraT  The  Inecrutable  Sast,  quite  evidently, 
extends  all  tbe  way  to  New  Delhi. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  OP 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Mr,  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  rights 
of  every  American  are  spelled  out  In  the 
U.S.  Constitution  and  In  the  amend- 
ments to  it. 

Among  these  rights  are  the  right  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  the  right 
of  freedom  of  religion,  the  right  to  vote, 
the  right  to  due  process  of  law,  the  right 
to  a  speedy  public  trial  and  to  legal  coun- 
sel in  criminal  cases,  and  many  other 
basic  rights. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights,  I  have 
long  been  concerned  with  the  question  of 
constitutional  rights  for  all  Americans 
and  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  study  to 
this  question. 

Because  I  firmly  believe  the  rights  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution  should  be  en- 
joyed by  all  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin,  I  have  cospon- 
sored  more  than  20  bills  to  insure  for  all 
Americans  the  right  to  vote,  to  attend 
public  schools,  to  have  access  to  public 
accommodations,  and  other  rights  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

My  study  also  has  shown  the  need  to 
protect  the  rights  of  defendants  in  crimi- 
nal cases  in  Federal  courts.  Por  ex- 
ample, although  the  Constitution  guar- 
antees a  speedy  public  trial,  sometimes 
the  Government  has  used  delaying  tac- 
tics contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  bill  I  have  sponsored  with 
others  would  prevent  the  Government 
from  using  tactics  such  as  delay  in  bring- 
ing charges;  repeatedly  asking  that  a 
charge  be  dismissed  and  later  bringing 
the  same  charge;  filing  mtiltiple  indict- 
ments in  different  courts  without  the 
defendant's  knowing  which  case  the  Gov- 
ernment will  prosecute  first;  delay  in 
going  to  trial  long  after  indictment;  and 
delay  in  imposing  sentences. 

My  study  has  shown  further  a  com- 
pelling need  to  Insure  fairplay  and  con- 
stitutional protections  in  trials  of  per- 
sons in  our  Armed  Forces  accused  of 
wrongdoing. 

I  have  followed  closely  recent  develop- 
ments in  our  Federal  and  military  courts. 
In  the  Federal  courts,  there  has  been 
a  distinct  trend  toward  providing  greater 
judicial  protection  for  the  American 
serviceman.  It  is  clear  today  ttiat  court- 
martial  proceedings  are  subject  to  all  the 
due  process  requirements  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  that  Federal  civil  courts  can 
review  court-martial  convictions  and  dis- 
honorable discharge  cases. 

Congress,  recognizing  the  need  to  safe- 
guard the  GTs  constitutional  rights,  en- 
acted the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice in  1950.  The  code  expressly 
extended  the  protections  afforded  by  tbe 
Bill  of  Rights  to  military  personnel. 

In  addition.  Congress  established  the 
first  independent  civilian  tribunal— the 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals— empow- 
ered to  review  convictions  impoeed  by 
military  coorts. 

Although  we  have  come  a  long  way  tn 
implementing  the  eonstttotloBal  rights 
for  service  personnel,  hearings  held  by 
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the  Conatltuttooal  Rlchts  Subcommittee 

have  shown  tbrnH  much  1«  itlU  to  be  done. 

First.  Iffany  abuaes  which   the  code 

WM  deslcned  to  eliminate  still  persist: 

(a)  The  OI  defendant's  right  to  an 
impartial  trial  has  been  denied  In  some 
cases  because  military  tribunals  have 
been  subject  to  tbe  pressures  and  influ- 
ence of  command  and  other  superior 
oflBcers. 

(b)  Protections  afforded  by  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  Constitution  are 
violated  in  the  summary  court-martial, 
where  a  single  ofBeer  acts  as  Judge,  jury. 
prosecuting  attorney,  and  defense 
coimsel. 

(c)  The  defendant's  right  to  a  speedy 
trial  Lb  infringed  upon  by  the  unreason- 
ably ^^"g  and  cxmbersome  procedures  of 
military  trials. 

(d)  Defendants  have  been  harassed  by 
u^TSifATPh^  searches  and  seizures,  and 
evidence  so  fflfg^Ty  obtained  has  been 
admitted  Into  court. 

(e)  Judidallj  untrained  persons  have 
been  allowed  to  preside  over  special 
oourts-miurtial  and  to  impose  the  very 
serious  penalty  of  a  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge. 

(f)  The  constitutional  right  to  counsel 
Is  denied  in  many  cases. 

Second.  Tbe  provisions  of  the  code 
have  been  Imiif  aslnalj  circumvented  by 
the  military's  resort  to  administrative 
action,  which  Is  not  subject  to  the  code's 
safeguards. 

(a)  Accused  pencKis  have  been  con- 
victed in  administrative  proceedings  and 
sentenced  to  a  bad  conduct  discharge  or 
a  discharge  under  "other  than  honor- 
able" i>cm41tiiT"*T  without  the  benefit  of 
legal  counsel  or  other  constitutional 
safeguards. 

(b)  Servicemen  have  been  discharged 
admlnistratiyely  under  "other  than 
honorable"  conditions  for  the  same  al- 
leged misconduct  for  which  they  already 
had  been  tried  and  acquitted  by  courts- 
martial — a  dear  violation  of  the  con- 
stitutional prohibition  against  double 
Jeopardy. 

(c)  Administrative  board  proceedings 
are  not  subject  to  appellate  review,  need 
not  be  predded  over  by  an  Impartial  and 
judicially  trained  offlcer,  and  rely  on 
written  statements  rather  than  direct 
testimony  and  confrontation  of  wit- 
nesses who  are  compelled  to  appear. 

Because  I  bdieve  it  is  only  fair  and 
Just  that  we  do  evenrthing  possible  to 
protect  the  basic  constitutional  rights 
of  men  and  women  to  whom  we  have 
entrusted  the  defence  of  our  Nation.  I 
am  coeponsortng  16  bills  which  have 
been  drawn  carefully  to  meet  speciflcally 
each  problem  I  have  described. 

They  Include  proposals  to:  expand 
mnHtiting  limitations  on  command  Influ- 
ence; provide  statutory  authority  for  the 
fleld  jutUclary  system  developed  by  the 
Army;  eliminate  the  summary  court- 
martial;  autborlie  the  use  of  a  law 
ofBoer  in  special  courts-martial;  require 
that  legally  trained  counsel  be  furnished 
to  any  serviceman  who  Is  being  processed 
for  possible  diaeharge  under  other  than 
bonorab>  conditions;  and  simplify  cer- 
tain aspects  of  court-martial  procedure. 


PROFESSOR      BRZEZINSKI       EXAM- 
INES   IMPACT    OP    TEST    BAN    ON 
U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  EUROPE 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President.  In 
the  current  Issue  of  the  New  Republic, 
the  eminent  Soviet  scholar.  Prof.  Zbig- 
niew  Brzezinskl,  of  Columbia  University, 
has  analyzed  two  profound  questions  re- 
lated to  the  signing  of  the  limited  test 
ban  treaty.    First:  Why  did  the  U.S.S.R. 
suddenly  agree  to  sign  this  treaty?    Sec- 
ond: What  ought  to  be  the  US.  response 
in  the  months  ahead? 

I  suggest  that  both  of  these  questions 
are  Indeed  fundamental.  Many  theo- 
ries have  been  propounded  by  Soviet  ex- 
perts and  pseudoexperts  as  the  reasons 
for  Soviet  acceptance  of  a  limited  treaty. 
Professor  Brzezinski  is  acknowledged  to 
be  as  well  Informed  on  Soviet  strategy 
and  tactics  as  any  political  scientist  in 
this  country.     He  writes; 

Khruahclxev'i  acceptance  of  an  atmoe- 
phere-only  t««t  ban  strongly  luggeaU  a  ma- 
jor Soviet  reaneaament  of  the  world  situation 
and  an  implicit  acknowledgment  that  Soviet 
policies  of  tlie  last  few  years  have  failed.  The 
Soviet  leaders  have  evidently  concluded  that 
the  general  world  situation  is  again  In  a  qul- 
eecent  stage  Instead  of  dissipating  Soviet 
resources  in  uaelesa  revolutionary  efforts  or 
mUalie  adventures  of  the  Cuban  variety,  they 
will  probably  concentrate  on  consoHdntlng 
their  present   position 

Professor  Brzezinski  goes  on  to  Itemize 
the  factors  contributing  to  the  failure  of 
Soviet  policy.  These  Include — a  failure 
of  the  economy  to  grow  as  fast  as  pre- 
dicted, a  lagging  standard  of  living,  ris- 
ing food  prices,  continued  disaffection 
among  Intellectuals  and  artists,  contin- 
ued resentment  of  Moscow  control 
among  ethnic  minorities,  the  Slno-Sovlet 
ideological  dispute,  disaffection  among 
satellite  nations,  the  failure  of  Soviet 
policy  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 
Finally,  when  Khrushchev  felt  the  naked 
power  of  the  U.S.  strategic  forces  In  his 
reckless  adventurism  In  Cuba,  he  decided 
the  time  had  arrived  for  a  major  con- 
solidation of  Soviet  policy. 

As  Professor  Brzezinski  emphasizes, 
this  clearly  does  not  mean  that  UrUted 
States-Soviet  differences  will  dissolve. 
There  exist  today  and  for  the  foreseeable 
future  the  most  profound  and  funda- 
mental disagreements  between  the  two 
regimes.  However,  the  months  ahead 
do  offer  the  United  States  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  work  toward  the  consolidation 
of  Europe,  particularly  to  continue  the 
evolution  toward  national  Identity 
among  the  Soviet  satellites  which  has 
developed  over  the  past  year.  In  short, 
the  United  States  must  pursue  an  affirm- 
ative and  constructive  policy  toward  all 
Europe  which  will,  over  a  period  of  years, 
whittle  away  the  Ideological  facades 
which  have  separated  the  satellites  from 
the  free  nations  on  the  continent. 

The  futiire  of  Europe  Is  the  central 
question  that  will  confront  the  United 
States  In  the  months  ahead.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  will  use  this  opportunity  to 
best  advantage.  It  would  be  a  grave 
error  not  to  recognize  that  Europe  is 
currently  experiencing  political  develop- 
ments with  profound  Impact  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  world. 


Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article.  "After  the  Test 
Ban:  The  United  States  Must  Take  the 
Initiative  in  Europe."  by  Prof.  Zblgniew 
Brzezinski  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ai-Tta  THE  Tbst  Ban  the  United  States  Must 
1  \KE  THE  Initiative  in  Eueope 
( By  Zblgniew  Brzezinski) 
(fi>iTORs    NoTK. — Zblgniew     Brzezinski     Is 
professor   of    government   at   Columbia   Uni- 
versity and  director  of  its  Research  Institute 
on  Communist  Affairs.     Author  of  "The  So- 
viet Bloc — Unity  and  Conflict"  he  is  also  a 
consultant  to  various  Government  agencies  ) 

There  are  two  significant  questions  to  ask 
about  the  test  ban:  Why  did  the  USSR 
suddenly  agree  to  it,  and  what  ought  to  be 
the  US.  response  In  the  months  ahead? 
The  answers  to  these  questions,  as  I  will 
try  to  show,  are  first,  that  Khrushchev  and 
his  colleagues  hive  decided  that  their  poli- 
cies of  the  past  6  years  have  failed,  and  sec- 
ond, that  if  the  United  States  is  to  benefit 
from  this  turn  of  events,  it  must  now  make 
a  major  new  effort  to  reunify  Europe.  Fail- 
ure to  make  such  an  effort  could  cause  the 
American  position  in  Europe  to  be  chal- 
lenged on  two  fronts:  By  new  Soviet  over- 
tures to  Western  Europe  and  by  Oaulllst 
overtures  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Both  developments 
would  capitalize  on  Western  European  (par- 
ticularly German)  frustration  with  the 
status  quo. 

Khrushchev's  acceptance  of  an  atmoe- 
phere-only  test  ban  strongly  suggests  a  major 
Soviet  reassessment  of  the  world  situation 
and  an  implicit  acknowledgment  that  Soviet 
policies  of  the  last  few  years  have  failed 
The  Soviet  leaders  have  evidently  concluded 
that  the  general  world  situation  is  again  in 
a  quiescent  stage.  Instead  of  dissipating  So- 
viet resources  in  useless  revolutionary  ef- 
forts, or  missile  adventures  of  the  Cuban 
variety,  they  will  probably  concentrate  on 
consolidating  their  present  position. 

What  produced  this  reappraisal  In  Mos- 
cow? Six  years  ago  the  Soviet  leaders  were 
extremely  confident  that  the  Soviet  economy 
would  continue  to  grow  rapidly,  and  that  So- 
viet society  would  be  Increasingly  free  of  in- 
ternal contradictions.  With  the  emergence 
of  the  poet-bourgeois,  post-1917  generation, 
the  oppressive  Stalinist  system  seemed  an 
anachronism.  The  Communist  Party  could 
henceforth  rule  benevolently,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  greater  spontaneous  creativity 
of  people  reared  under  socialism. 

Their  hopes  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Eco- 
nomic growth  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  ex- 
pected. Agriculture  has  remained  under- 
productive.  The  standard  of  living  has  not 
risen  in  recent  years,  and  has  even  declined 
in  some  respects  because  of  major  Increases 
In  food  prices. 

More  important  still,  the  hope  of  Internal 
harmony  has  not  materialized.  The  intellec- 
tuals and  even  the  youth  have  proven  unwill- 
ing to  accept  the  doctrinaire  rule  of  the 
party.  Many  ethnic  minorities  have  shown 
increasing  rather  than  dlnUnishing  aware- 
ness of  a  non-Russian  identity,  and  there 
has  been  mounting  resentment  against  Mos- 
cow control.  So  the  party  has  had  to  involve 
Itself  more  and  more  directly  in  the  man- 
agement of  things  and  people,  and  this  in- 
evitably produces  still  more  tensions.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Soviet  leadership  has  been 
lx)th  irritated  and  embarrassed  by  recent 
Chinese  charges  that  Internal  developments 
In  the  U.S.8JI.  are  not  orthodox  Marxlsm- 
Lenlnlszn.  The  Soviet  leaders'  uncertain  and 
ambivalent  attitude  toward  recalcitrant  in- 
tellectuals reflects  their  Inability  to  come  to 
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gripe  with  these  doctrinal  problems.  Un- 
willing or  unable  to  recognlae  that  contradic- 
tions have  persUted  within  s  Socialist  soetety. 
the  leaders  naturally  cannot  farnralate  an 
effective  policy  for  dealing  with  theae  contra- 
dictions, of  which  obstreperous  Intellectuals 
and  youth  are  only  one  example. 

The  USSR,  has  also  had  troubles  abroad. 
With   respect   to   the    Communist   bloc,   the 
Soviet  leaders  have  realized  since  1963  tliat 
the  rigid  Stalinist  system,  requiring  mono- 
lithic unity  and  uniformity,  is  so  longer  prac- 
ticable.    The   diversity  of   national   settings 
clearly  requires   greater   Institutional  diver- 
sity.   This  should  In  theory  be  offset  by  cloeer 
economic  cooperation  and  by  ideological  unit. 
Here  again,  hopes  have  been  disappointed. 
The  Sino-Sovlet  dispute  has  gradually  esca- 
lated from  a  strategic  dlsBgreement  to  an 
ideological  schism.     This  Increasingly  bitter 
national  confilct  has,  moreover,  set  a  prece- 
dent elsewhere  in  the  bloc.  Albanian  defiance 
and  Rumanian  economic  dissatisfaction  por- 
tend further  erosion  of  the  Soviet  position. 
In  Bulgaria  and  Czechoslovakia  some  mem- 
bers of  the  CommunUt  Party  are  bitterly  dis- 
satisfied with  Soviet  policies.    The  same  is  by 
and  large  true  of  the  East  German  party. 
The  bloc  is  increasingly  characterized  by  con- 
fusion    and     disarray.      Poland,     Hungary. 
Czechoslovakia,    and    Bulgaria    nxalntaln    a 
status  quo  position  In  International  affairs 
and    favor    Khrushchev's    position.      North 
Vietnam.  North  Korea  (and.  one  may  suspect. 
East  Germany)  want  to  alter  the  status  quo 
and  are  apparently  sympathetic  to  the  Chi- 
nese.   At  the  same  time,  some  parties  (such 
as  Hungary's  and  to  a  limited  extent  Ceecho- 
slovakia's)    are   moving    toward   greater  do- 
mestic moderation.     Some  parties   (such  as 
Poland's)     are    moving    toward    greater    do- 
mestic  rigidity.  Several  parties   (Rumanian 
and  Bulgarian,  for  Instance)    are  maintain- 
ing comparatively  rigid  Stalinism  at  home 
even  though  supporting  Khmshchev  In  ex- 
ternal affairs.    All  oC  this  indicates  tiiat  Ideo- 
Ujglcal  unity  U  difficult  to  maintain  without 
a  central  arbiter.    Economic  cooperation  haa 
also  proved  more  difficult  to  achieve  than  the 
Soviet  leaders  expected. 

The  U.SAR.  has  been  no  more  successful 
In  dealing  with  the  new  nations  tlian  In 
dealing  with  the  bloc.  Events  in  the  Congo 
and  the  Middle  Sast  have  shown  that  neither 
Soviet  economic  aid  nor  the  Soviet  economic 
model  are  sufficiently  attractive  to  Insure 
the  kind  of  political  changes  within  the  new 
naUons  which  the  U.3.SJI.  wants.  Yet  the 
Soviet  leadership  has  become  so  committed 
to  lu  line,  not  to  speak  of  Its  Investments. 
that  turning  back  Is  difficult.  Furthermore. 
a  more  militant  policy  toward  Uie  underde- 
veloped countries  would  at  tills  point  look 
like  an  admission  that  the  Chinese  hare  been 
right  all  along. 

The  crucial   faUure  of  Soviet   theory  and 
practice  has.  however,  been  in  dealing  with 
the  West.     Up  to  last  faU  Khrushchev  bad 
been  pursuing  a  poUcy  aimed  at  "peace  with 
victories."     The  Soviet  leaders  liave  always 
had  reasonably  high  respect  for  American 
nuclear  power,  and  they  did  not  want  all-out 
war.    Nor  did  they  want  to  assign  scarce  men 
and  resources  to  preparations  for  large-scale 
•war.    Since  they  were  increasingly  confident. 
especially  after  1957.  that  their  Ideological 
and  economic  weapons  were  superior  to  tbe 
West's    and    that    the   West   might  even   be 
cowed  by  Soviet  rockets,  they  saw  peaceful 
coexistence  as  the  slow  but  painless  road  to 
world  communism.     At  the  same  time,  the 
Soviet    leaders   expected    sustained    political 
and   military   pressure  against   the  West  to 
erode  American  resistance,  bringing  conces- 
sions In  such  vital  areas  as  Berlin.     These 
concessions,   bom   of  exhaustion,  would  In 
tvirn  stimulate  frustration  and  embitterment 
In    Europe,    and    particularly    in    Germany. 
Disunity  would  mean  more  concessions,  ad 


inflaltum.  And  whUe  NATO  disintegrated, 
ttaa  praemlnenoe  of  the  United  States  in 
world  aSalra  would  be  replaced  by  an  Amer- 
ican-SoTlet  duet.  That  is  why  Khru^icheT 
had  been  ao  anzftons  to  Tlait  Elsenhower  and 
the  8ovl«t  Union  to  deal  directly  with  the 
United  States.  Such  parity  would  In  Itself 
coDStituta  a  major  gain  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  expectation  proved  wrong.  The  situ- 
ation in  Central  Europe  has  not  Improved  ap- 
preciably in  recent  years  from  the  Soviet 
point  of  Tlew.  Out  of  frustration  and  a  mis- 
guided sense  of  confidence,  Khrushchev  then 
turned  to  adventtulsm.  By  placing  missiles 
on  Cuba  he  and  his  colleagues  apparently 
hoped  to  force  a  solution  In  Berlin  and  there- 
by untreeae  central  Europe.  In  the  course 
of  the  Cuban  crisis.  howsTcr,  the  Soviet 
leaders  realized  what  they  had  previously 
doubted:  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  willing  to 
use  his  immense  military  power  for  political 
ends.  The  Cuban  ciisis  has  thus  been  the 
critical  waterslMd  In  Amerlcan-SoTiet  rela- 
tions. Tbe  decision  to  pull  back  led  Khru- 
shchev and  his  colleagues  to  a  complete  re- 
appraisal of  their  policies. 

In  their  reappraisal,  the  Soviet  leaders 
rejected  the  Chinese  argument  that  national 
liberation  conflicts  are  the  major  factor  of 
change  in  the  international  arena.  The  So- 
viet leaders  realized  that  accepting  the  Chi- 
nese arg\iment  would  mean  committing  more 
Soviet  reeources  to  this  conflict.  Even  more 
important,  the  leadership  in  such  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  would  pass  to  Chinese 
hands,  since  China's  Is  a  more  recent  and 
more  relevant  revolution.  Instead,  the  So- 
viet leaders  preferred  to  conclude  that  the 
world  is  again  in  a  qvUescent  stage,  that 
revolutionary  potentialities  are  low,  and  that 
expectations  for  tbe  spread  of  communism 
must  be  geared  accordingly. 

Tlie  Soviet  leaders  hope,  however,  to  use 
the  preaent  lull  to  consolidate  Russo-Amer- 
Ican  parity,  gained  in  the  late  fifties,  par- 
ticularly in  the  course  of  Khrushchev's  vis- 
its to  the  United  States,  and  from  eagerly 
quoted  American  statements  conceding  mili- 
tary parity.     They  also  expect  to  assimilate 
knowledge  gained  from  the  recent  nuclear 
tests  and  perhaps  develop  some  new  weap- 
ons system  which  would  alter  the  balance 
of  power.     (Tills  would,  of  course,  spell  the 
end  of  tbe  quiescent  pliase.)     Finally,  they 
Intend  during  the  quleecent  phase  to  im- 
prove their  position  in  Europe  and  win  great- 
er Western  acceptance  of  their  permanent 
hegemony  in  the  Bast.    Beyond  that  the  So- 
viet leaders  may  hope  that  the  new  Soviet- 
American  agreement  will  prevent  the  French, 
and  thus  indirectly  the  Germans,  from  build- 
ing  effective   nuclear   weapons.     This    Is   a 
matter  of  some  importance  to  the  U.S.S11., 
since   a    combined    Franco-German   nuclear 
force  might  well  challenge  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion in  Europe  In  a  way  that  America  has 
not.     And  if  such  a  force  Is  built,  the  So- 
viet leculers  may  expect  that   American  ef- 
forts to  prevent  It  will  generate  new  con- 
flict within  the  Western  camp.    If  the  West 
Europeans  were  further  embittered  against 
American  leadership,  this  would  create  new 
opporttinitlee  for  Soviet  diplomatic  Initiative, 
particularly  toward  West  Germany. 

Although  the  Soviets  are  eager  to  under- 
mine European-American  unity,  their  at- 
titude toward  Intra-European  unity  Is  am- 
bivalent. Tlie  Soviets  have  welcomed  eco- 
nomic conflict  among  the  West  European 
nations,  for  conflict  not  only  delays  the  emer- 
gence of  the  Common  Market  as  a  rival 
to  the  UJ3AR.,  but  also  revalidates  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist belief  that  capitalism  contains 
inhoent  contradictions.  Furthermore,  a  di- 
vided Europe  Is  likely  to  remain  dominated 
by  the  United  SUtes,  and  this  permits  di- 
rect Soviet-American  negotiations  alxjut  Its 
future.  The  Soviet  leaders  think  the  United 
States  basically  shares  the  U.S3.R.'s  Interest 


in  preswTlng  the  European  status  quo.  A 
united  Europe,  Independent  of  the  United 
States,  might  not  accept  the  status  quo. 
Nevertlieiees,  if  Etirope  is  to  be  united,  the 
Soviets  want  to  insure  that  European  imlty 
Is  offset  by  European -American  conflict.  The 
U.S.SJI.  wants  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  a 
united  Europe's  first  rejecting  the  status 
quo  and  then  persuading  the  United  States 
to  support  Eiiropean  ambitions.  If  a  test 
ban  produces  additional  tension  between 
America  and  its  French  and  German  allies — 
as  Indeed  It  already  has — then  that  is  a  gain 
for  the  US£.R.  If  American-European  con- 
flict eventually  reduces  American  willingness 
to  defend  vital  West  European  Interests,  bet- 
ter yet. 

That  Is  why  the  U.SBJI.  wants  a  non- 
aggression  pact,  or  something  like  it,  par- 
ticularly ■with  the  United  States,  for  the  pact 
would  dlvectly  and  vividly  demonstrate 
American  acceptance  of  a  divided  Europe. 
The  pact  would  also  buttress  the  UjBJSJI.'s 
EUtst  European  poeltlon,  wlilch  recent  divi- 
sions within  the  Communist  can^  have 
Bomewtiat  tmdermined. 

Clearly  then,  the  test  ban  agreement  does 
not  mark  a  sudden  return  to  the  compara- 
tive warmth  of  Soviet-American  relations 
in  1943-45.  The  regime  which  a  year  ago 
was  smuggling  missiles  into  Cuba  is  not 
likely  to  d^berately  undertake  an  enduring 
friendship  with  tlie  leading  imperialist  power 
In  the  immediate  future.  To  be  sure,  the 
test  ban  may  have  consequences  not  antici- 
pated by  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  Ills  colleagues. 
A  thaw  in  American -Soviet  relations,  even 
if  planned  as  a  temporary  pause,  could 
gradually  lead  to  an  entirely  new  relation- 
ship. The  test  ban  has  already  helped  In- 
tensify the  Slno-Sovlet  disagreement,  and 
this  could  in  turn  push  the  Soviet  Union 
further  toward  the  West.  Hor  should  we 
underestimate  the  process  of  change  wltliln 
the  Soviet  Union.  Some  day  Bairushchev*s 
successors  might  find  new  reasons  for  con- 
tinuing a  policy  of  quiescence  and  adjust- 
ment. Step  by  step  the  Soviet  Union  might 
gradually  move  toward  genuine  acceptance 
of  the  status  quo. 

Obviously  American  foreign  policy  must  be 
designed  to  encourage  such  possibilities.  But 
a  policy  resting  on  tbe  division  of  Europe  is 
not  likely  to  do  this.  Such  a  policy  would 
Increase  German  frustration,  encourage 
Bonn  to  seek  a  deal  with  Moscow,  and  there- 
by reawaken  Soviet  ambitions  in  central 
Europe.  Furthermore,  such  a  VS.  policy 
would  leave  European  leadership  to  General 
de  Gaulle.  In  the  last  2  years  De  Gaulle  has 
moved  consciously  and  steadily  to  assert 
French  leadership,  not  In  a  divided  Western 
Europe,  but  in  a  reunited  Europe.  Under- 
lying all  the  Franco-American  debates  con- 
cerning the  French  nuclear  deterrent  is  his 
fundamental  feeling  that  Europe  is  no  longer 
threatened  by  Soviet  attack,  and  that  a  new 
all -European  policy  is  therefore  possible — 
no,  necessary. 

Yet  America  offers  Europe  essentially  a 
defensive  posture.  President  Kennedy's 
recent  trip  to  E\irope  was  truly  a  trip  of 
reassurance.  The  trouble  Is  that  Europeans 
no  longer  need  to  l>e  reassured  of  US.  will- 
ingness to  defend  them.  The  problem  is 
quite  different.  General  de  Gaulle  came 
close  to  saying  this  expUcltly  in  his  recent 
press  conference:  "The  United  States,  which 
since  YalU  and  Potsdam  has  had  nothing 
to  demand  from  the  Soviets,  now  sees  pros- 
pects of  understanding  opening  before  It. 
The  result  is  the  separate  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  SovieU, 
which  starting  from  the  restricted  nuclear 
test  agreement  appear  about  to  be  extended 
to  other  questions,  notat>ly  European  ques- 
tions, and  so  far  In  the  absence  of  the  Euro- 
peans. Tills  evidently  runs  counter  to  the 
views  of  France.     For  a  long  time.  Prance 
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bAa  Im11«v«1  that  tb*  day  may  coma  when 
a  atnoar«  dataate  and  STan  an  antcnta  wUl 
allow  a  oompl«%*  etaaaf*  ^^  ^^  ralaUona  be- 
twaan  Baat  and  Wm*  In  Buropa.  Wban  thla 
day  eooiaa,  and  I  bara  aald  Ihim  bafora. 
Prance  axpaeto  to  maka  oonatrucUva  pro- 
poaaU  oonoamtnc  tba  paaea.  aqulllbrlum. 
and  dcatlny  ot  Buropa." 

TlMM  wordt  alMrly  oonvay  tha  danger 
faelnc  tiM  UBttod  Stataa  abould  U  Adopt 
a  atatle  poatura  In  Kirope.  At  aoma  op- 
portuna  mooMBt  VTanea  U  lUely  to  put 
fortb  prnpo— !■  eaaeamlnc  tba  reunification 
of  Buropa.  Tb—  propoaala  will  almost  cer- 
tainly atrlka  a  laipnnalTa  cbord  among  many 
Oaimana  and  Oaatral  Buropeana.  It  U  diffi- 
cult at  praaant  to  fuaaa  what  they  wlU  be; 
much  will  dapand  on  tha  general  interna- 
tional eontast.  Bvt  broadly  ■peaJ[;ing  there 
ara  two  poaaUMttttw:  U  world  tanalona  In- 
craaaa  da  Oaialla  Might  make  propoada  which 
ha  knew  war*  onaeeaptable  to  the  UBSJt . 
but  which  ba  tboagbt  would  «nn  enthuaiaa- 
tlc  approval  In  Wast  Oarmany  and  perhapa 
elaawhera.  AltanatlTaly.  it  the  context  U 
of  detente,  tha  French  may  adranca  mod- 
erate propoaalB  dartgnart  to  protect  the  pres- 
■nt  tarrltorlal  iBtafrlty  of  Poland  and  even 
tranaltlonally  tha  ailatanca  of  Eaat  Germany 
(to  which  da  OaaUa  onoe  referred  aa  "Sax- 
ony and  PruMU").  Ttaeaa  propoaala  might 
tneluda  raallstta  atopa  toward  European  re- 
unlfteatlon.  such  aa  aconomlc  and  political 
ties,  praaumahly  of  an  Intermediate  and  In- 
direct nature,  batweau  Baat  Kurope,  Riiasla. 
and  Waatam  Buropa.  Coming  from  de  OauUe 
aueh  a  propoaal  ml^ht  be  palatable  to  the 
Waat  Oermana.  praaumably  by  then  embit- 
tered with  Amartaan  paaalrlty.  Whatever 
the  nature  of  hla  propoaala,  the  United  Statee 
would  have  no  eholoe  but  to  follow  auit  and 
to  aupport  hla  Initiative.  Anything  leas 
would  be  tantaawunt  to  supporting  the  divi- 
sion of  Buropa.  Tba  United  Statea  clearly 
could  not  afford  to  do  that.  But  supporting 
de  Oaulle  woald  mean  the  abdication  of 
American  laadwahlp  and  vindication  of 
Prealdent  da  OauUal  polldea  since  IMl 

Given  thla  alternative,  the  United  Statea 
must  deelgn  Its  own  policy  for  reuniting 
Kurope.  Such  a  policy  need  not  be  provoca- 
tive and  ■*"^ild  not  ignore  the  Soviet  stake 
in  Central  SUropa.  Indeed,  Ita  purpoae 
should  not  ba  tha  splitting  of  individual 
Bsst  Buropean  states  from  the  U^^  R.,  but 
rather  aneouraclng  tha  entire  Soviet  bloc 
Into  a  closer  ralattonsMp  with  the  rest  of 
Burope.  In  many  respects  all  of  these  statea 
ahare  a  common  Buropean  heritage,  a  com- 
mon religious  past  and  a  common  sense 
of  Identlfleatlon.  Conflict  with  the  Chlneee 
has  underllnad  this. 

The  United  States  should,  therefore,  pro- 
pose new  relationships  between  the  Common 
Market  and  tha  Communist  statea.  prefer- 
ably taking  sdvantsfa  of  some  symbolic  mo- 
ment to  apeak  through  President  Kennedy. 
The  aim  should  be  to  Improve  the  standard 
of  living  and  the  way  of  life  in  the  Com- 
munist states.  In  keeping  with  Western  val- 
ues and  wlthoQt  the  coercion  and  terror 
which  itlll  eharaetsrlse  Communist  policies. 
Tba  United  States  should  open  an  articulate 
dialog  with  Onmmtinlst  societies  and  should 
address  Itself  to  the  internal  tensions 
and  dlfflcuIUss  which  these  aocietles  face. 
There  should  ba  greater  effort  to  dlac\ias 
eonstructlTely  and  openly  the  Internal  diffi- 
culties whleh  the  Communist  statea  face 
and  to  suggast  ways  of  overcoming  these 
difficulties  in  a  manner  which  encourages 
the  evaluation  of  these  societies  into  more 
acceptable  forms.  Above  all,  we  must  address 
ourselves  more  to  the  restless  youth,  par- 
ticularly In  tha  Soviet  Union.  They  are 
thirsting  for  knowladge  about  the  world 
and  also  about  thatr  own  past.  Books  and 
materials  about  Stalinism,  In  Russian,  are 
eagerly  sought  by  a  generation  anxious  to 
understand  why  tt  hi4>pened  and  determined 
never  to  let  It  happen  again     We  must  keep 


open  channela  of  communication  with  the 
CocnmunLst  countries,  and  speak  directly  to 
the  peoples  now  under  Communist  rule 
Tnf^^**^  of  merely  hoping  for  the  political 
leaders  In  these  countries  to  bring  them  Into 
the  Western  camp,  we  must  persUtently 
invite  them  to  Join  in  a  constructive  all- 
Kuropean  undertaking,  thereby  sUmulatlnK 
popular  preasure  on  the  Communist  leaders 
If  the  teat  ban  agreement  leads  the  United 
States  to  such  an  affirmative  and  peaceful 
engagement  In  the  future  of  all  Europe.  It 
will  indeed  be  a  landmark  In  the  history  of 
postwar   international    relations 


MATSON  BUZZES  NEW  TRAILS  IN 
SHIPPING 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
KiLSt  10.  1963,  an  article  entitled  Mat- 
son  Blazes  New  Trails  In  Shipping,"  ap- 
peared In  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 
I  believe  that  this  article  is  worthy  of 
the  conalderation  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  Interested  In  our  maritime  Industry. 
Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  HonoIuJu  Star-Bulletin ,   Aug     10, 
19«3I 

yiATsott  B2.AZCS  New  TsAU-a  in  Shiiting 

For  81  years  the  houaeflaK  of  Matson  Navl- 
gatlun  Co  has  been  aa  familiar  a  banner  on 
the  PaclQc  Ocean  aa  the  Stars  and  Strlpea 
It  has  flown  from  the  mast  of  virtually  every 
conceivable  class  of  commercial  ship  from 
windjammer  to  luxury  liner 

The  burgee  with  the  big  blue  M  has  now 
been  unfurled  above  a  prosaic  vessel  that 
stamps  a  new  Matson  service — an  uceangulng 
barge,  the  Lumberjack,  which  will  be  out- 
fitted with  gear  t<^  lift  and  carry  lumber 
from  the  forests  of  the  Paclflc  Northwest  to 
Hawaii 

With  the  tug-drawn  barge.  Matson  hopes 
to  more  than  double  its  annual  movement  of 
20  million  bosird  feet  of  Oouglas-flr,  redwo<xl, 
hemlock,  and  plywood  to  the  offshore  State. 

But  introduction  of  the  Lumbfrfock  Into 
Its  fleet  of  13  freighters  and  two  passenger 
liners  has  far  deeper  significance  than  the 
economic  potential 

The  barge  is  symbolic  of  a  new  kind  of 
thinking  that  pervades  Matson  headquar- 
ters in  San  Francisco  Matson  no  longer 
considers  Its  central  business  to  be  the  run- 
ning of  steamships  from  place  to  place,  but 
rather  the  creation  and  marketing;  of  cus- 
tomiaed  transportation  services 

couaAGBors  smAMSHip  line 

Says  one  management  consultant  who  spe- 
cialises   In    transportation: 

"They've  got  more  guts  thaji  any  other 
steamship  line  in  the  country  Faced  with 
a  fleet  replacement  program,  they  didn't 
Just  get  more  modern  ships;  they  •  •  •  are 
taking  a  close  look  at  the  service  they  are 
performing,  and  they  art  using  all  the  best 
techniques  to  improve  It  They  are  estab- 
liahing  the  criteria  other  lines  must  in- 
evitably follow  " 

Any  suspicion  that  this  integrated  sys- 
tems approach  to  transportation  is  p>erhaps 
a  management  exercise  in  senuuitlcs  is  chal- 
lenged by  the  fact  that  in  the  past  5  years 
Matson  has  spMnt  or  committed  t27  million 
to  underwrite  the  long-range  shift  in  think- 
ing that  rescued  the  company  last  year  from 
a  sea  of  red  ink. 

The  timing  of  the  rescue  coincided  with 
the  promotion  of  Stanley  Powell,  Jr  ,  from 
executive  vice  president  to  president.  But 
Powell  ducks  the  bouquets  for  Matson's 
abrupt  turnaround  from  a  $1  million  loss  In 
l»ei  to  a  $2.24  million  profit  In  1962 


He  poinU  out  that  the  foundations  for  the 
turnaround  were  laid  7  or  8  years  ago  by 
his  predecessor,  Randolph  Sevier,  now  chair- 
man of  the  board. 

It  is  acknowledged,  though,  that  Powell 
carried  the  bricks  for  the  foundations.  And 
Powell  win  surely  get  them  back,  one  by 
one.  if  the  foundations  crumble. 

THSR    PatNClPAL    SEBVICES 

Matson  generates  annual  revenues  of  t99 
million  through  three  principal  maritime 
services 

As  an  unsubsldlzed  domestic  carrier,  it 
transporU  people  (53.000  last  year)  and  cargo 
i2  9  million  tons  In  19«2)  between  the  west 
Coast  and  Hawaii. 

In  a  Joint  unsubsldlzed  operation  with 
I.sthmlan  Lines.  It  moves  freight  {257,000  U)i\s 
in  1962)  between  Atlantic  and  gulf  ports  and 
Hawaii 

And  a  wholly  owned  Matson  subsidiary, 
the  subsidized  Oceanic  Steamship  Co  ,  carries 
passengers  (7,200  last  year)  and  cargo  (235- 
000  tons)  between  the  United  States  and 
Australia  via  the  exotic  ports  of  the  South 
Paclflc. 

Financially,  Matson  has  nowhere  nearly 
matched  the  stride  of  the  economy,  a  com- 
plaint that  Is  familiar  in  the  US.  merchant 
marine 

Its  bread  and  butter  California-Hawaii 
freight  service  has  yielded  annual  profits  av- 
eraging only  2  35  percent  of  Invested  capital 
less  depreciation  since  World  War  11.  And 
In  the  past  10  years  the  company's  consoli- 
dated earnings  have  averaged  barely  2  2  per- 
cent of  revenues. 

Against  that  melancholy  record  Matson  has 
come  up  with  the  new  philosophy:  Tlie  oper- 
ation of  ships  Is  no  longer  an  end  In  Itself, 
It  Is  the  means  to  an  end. 

TVRMINO    THI    TIDE 

The  service  that  the  Lumberjack  will  per- 
form Is  one  example  of  how  Powell  is  trying 
U)  turn  the  tide.  He  and  the  men  around 
him  conceive  It  as  Matson's  function  to  study 
the  market  and  create  the  service  that  fits 
best 

Matson  already  carries  lumber  and  ply- 
wood to  Hawaii — 18  percnt  of  the  State's 
domestic  needs — from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and 
Portland  But  Its  big  C-3  freighters  can't 
get  near  the  shallow  ports  that  lie  in  the 
.shadow  of   the  Northwest's  sawmills. 

TTie  big-volume  cargo  that  originates  In 
these  small  lumber  ports  has  been  left  to 
Paclflc  Hawaiian  Line,  Inc  ,  which  intro- 
duced barge  service  5  years  ago,  and  Oliver 
J    Olson  *  Co  .  which  moved  in  later. 

With  the  Lumberlack,  Powell  hojjes  to 
txxist  Matson's  share  of  the  traffic  from  18 
percent  to  around  45  percent. 

In  the  clannlah  milieu  of  the  society  that 
once  dominated  Hawaii  and  still  controls 
Matson,  Stan  Powell,  46,  is  a  breed  apcu-t. 

Almost  three-fourths  of  the  Matson  stock 
Is  owned  by  four  of  Hawaii's  Big  Five  com- 
panies— Alexander  and  Baldwin,  (33.6  per- 
cent). Castle  and  Cooke,  (24  2  percent),  C 
Brewer  (14  2  percent),  and  American  Factors 
(2  6  percent),  all  represented  on  the  board 
of  directors. 

In  his  progressively  higher  finance  roles. 
Powell  saw  the  writing  on  the  wall.  Marl- 
time  transportation  with  Its  steeply  rising 
costs  was  losing  its  shirt  and  not  doing 
much  about  It. 

Along  with  Sevier,  then  president,  Powell 
Is  credited  with  the  agitation  that  caused 
Matson  to  look  for  answers  in  applied  re- 
search. 

AN    INWARD    LOOK 

If  the  research  department,  set  up  In 
1950  under  Powell's  finance  wing,  did  nothing 
else,  it  earned  its  keep  by  forcing  manage- 
ment to  take  an  inward  look  at  its  prob- 
lems. 

To  do  the  job,  Powell  went  outside  the 
Industry  for  a  man  who  could  take  an  ob- 
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jectlve  approach.  He  hired  a  geophyslclst. 
Foster  L.  Weldon,  who  had  made  a  name  In 
operations  research  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

Weldon  and  his  staff  had  no  trouble  iso- 
lating their  first  project.  Between  San 
Francisco  and  Honolulu  there  are  2.091  miles 
of  blue  wRter.  It  takes  a  freighter  SVi  days 
to  cover  that  distance. 

But  Weldon  found  that  48  percent  of  the 
cost  of  delivering  the  freight  was  In  the 
inmement  of  it  across  a  couple  of  hundred 
feet  of  dock  at  either  end  of  the  voyage. 

Management  made  a  key  decision — a  mas- 
sive shift  to  sealed  containers.  This  In- 
volved a  staggering  overhaul  of  the  whole 
concept  of  ocean  commerce  and  ultimately 
(if  Matson's  role  in  serving  It. 

Where  It  works  at  all,  though,  the  eco- 
u  .mlcs  of  contalnerlzation  is  exhilarating. 
The  Hauaiian  Citizen,  in  its  conversion  to  a 
rontalner  ship,  lost  24  percent  of  its  cubic 
U.ad  capacity  but  gained  52  percent  in  Its 
ability  to  move  cargo. 

The  key  Is  faster  turnaround  made  possible 
by  mechanized  loading.  A  conventional  ship 
may  spend  half  its  time  In  port,  a  container 
earner  only  20  percent.  When  you  remem- 
ber that  a  crew  runs  to  51  men.  who  are 
paid  whether  at  sea  or  on  the  beach,  the 
additional  saving  In  labor  cost  also  becomes 
significant. 

When  all  conversions  now  In  progress  are 
completed  this  fall,  Powell  figures  that  Mat- 
son  will  be  getting  60  percent  better  utiliza- 
tion out  of  the  fleet— that  9  ships  will 
be  doing  the  work  once  expected  of  14. 

Once  the  concept  had  been  established  In 
research,  it  remained  for  the  engineering  de- 
velopment department  to  design  the  con- 
tainer best  suited  to  the  trade,  to  convert 
the  ships  to  accommodate  them  on  deck  and 
in  the  holds,  to  design  giant  shoreslde  cranes 
tiiat  lift  a  25-ton  container  166  feet  above 
the  pier  apron  and  with  a  95-foot  boom  de- 
posit It  In  a  predetermined  slot  on  the  ship 
In  2' 2  minutes  flat. 

Freight  salesmen  had  to  convert  shippers; 
rates  had  to  be  overhauled. 

As  the  conversion  progressed.  It  became 
plain  to  Matson  that  containers  weren't  the 
whole  answer;  not  all  cargo  Is  economically 
adaptable  to  an  8-  by  SVa-  by  24-foot  alumi- 
num box  that  can  be  set  on  a  chassis  and 
moved  as  a  highway  trailer. 

One  ship  was  converted  to  a  floating  garage 
to  carry  nothing  but  617  automobiles. 

Two  C-4  freighters  got  extra  midsections 
In  their  conversions  to  bulk  sugar  carriers. 
Instead  of  carrying  raw  sugar  In  100-pound 
bags,  they  carry  16,000  tons  in  bulk  in  their 
11  hatches — and  also  carry  378  containers. 

Special  tank  containers  were  built  for  fluid 
cargo  such  as  molasses  and  chemicals, 

UNION     GOBS     ALONG 

Matson's  shoreslde  mechanization  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  maritime  unions. 
Hiu-ry  Bridges  saw  it  coming  and  decided  that 
his  militant  longshoremen's  union  wouldn't 
fight  It. 

Instead  he  negotiated  a  juicy  6  V^ -year  con- 
tract with  the  Pacific  Maritime  Association 
giving  shipowners  a  free  hand  to  mechanize 
loading  and  unloading  in  exchange  for  a  $20- 
iniuion  fund  to  compensate  longshoremen 
for  lost  work  and  speed  retirement. 

So  far,  the  offshore  unions — sailors,  stew- 
ards, firemen,  engineers,  masters — haven't 
felt  the  Impact  of  mechanization.  But  It's 
now  visible  on  their  horizon. 

In  Beaumont,  Tex..  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.'s 
shipbuilding  division  is  fabricating  a  unique 
vessel  that  Matson  will  use  for  distributing 
wc^t  coast  container  cargo  discharged  at 
Honolulu  to  smaller  ports  of  the  Island  State. 

Leslie  A.  Harlander,  Matson's  manager  of 
engineering  development,  conceived  the  new 
\essel.  a  300-foot  barge  with  a  ship-type  hull 
that  mounts  a  giant  crane  and  will  carry  156 
containers. 


It  can  be  hauled  by  a  tugboat  to  the  small- 
er porte  and  discharge  and  load  containers. 
Or,  with  a  powerplant.  It  can  sail  imder  Its 
own  steam  with  a  crew  of  6  men  instead 
of  the  61  who  man  the  big  freighters  now 
used  In  Interisland  service. 

It's  a  safe  bet  that  the  entire  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine  will  be  watching  when  the 
barge  slides  down  the  ways  in  September. 
In  preparation  for  formal  discussions  soon  to 
begin,  Matson  Vice  President  Wayne  L.  Hor- 
vltz  last  week  handed  the  unions  an  analysis 
of  the  barge's  capabilities. 

If  the  unions  accept  the  barge  as  a  self- 
propelled  vessel  with  Its  pared-down  man- 
ning table,  they  establish  a  precedent  that 
may  one  day  be  applied  to  the  big  ocean- 
going freighters. 

Matson's  advanced  studies  Indicate  that 
with  all  the  mechanical  controls  available, 
its  biggest  ships  could  operate  comfortably 
with  a  crew  of  15  instead  of  the  present  51. 

Powell  will  need  capital  to  finance  the 
ambitious  fleet  improvements  that  are  yet 
to  come.  Unlike  subsidized  operators.  Mat- 
son  can't  look  to  Washington  for  financial 
help  in  building  and  operating  ships  in 
domestic  service. 

The  president  would  like  to  market  some 
common  stock.  But  he  knows  that's  impos- 
sible until  he  can  show  investors  a  stabilized 
earning  capacity  at  a  level  somewhat  higher 
than  It  has  been. 

Over  the  past  16  years  the  return  on  Cali- 
fornia-Hawaii freight  service  has  gyrated  be- 
tween 10.8  percent  and  minus  6.5  percent 
of  Invested  capital  (depreciated)  and  has 
averaged  2.35  percent. 

INCREASED    FREIGHT    RATES 

A  little  over  a  year  ago.  Matson  increased 
freight  rates  in  this  trade  by  9.8  percent, 
and  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  is  now 
pondering  whether  this  is  reasonable. 

In  the  16  months  the  higher  rate  has  been 
in  effect  the  company's  consolidated  earnings 
have  shown  progressive  Improvement — $750,- 
000  In  the  first  quarter  of  1963. 

Against  that  background,  Powell's  predic- 
tion, barring  unforeseen  hltehes,  that  the 
California-Hawaii  freight  service  will  realize 
18  percent  on  invested  capital  this  year  gives 
Matson  the  jauntiest  air  it  has  worn  in 
many  a  year. 

Translated,  the  prediction  comes  to  $4 
million,  a  fat  69  percent  over  1962. 

Powell  may  get  help  from  an  unexpected 
quarter — the  passenger  department.  Matson 
has  had  two  domestic  liners,  the  Lurline  and 
the  Matsonia.  Last  fall,  Passenger-Vice- 
Presldent  Walter  Sternberg  laid  up  the 
Matsonia,  which  Is  encumi^ered  with  a  heavy 
mortgage,  but  had  to  restore  it  to  service 
when  the  Lurline  engines  broke  down. 

With  only  one  liner  in  service,  passenger 
operations  have  taken  on  a  brighter  hue. 
Even  while  shouldering  the  mortgage  plus 
layup  coste  of  around  $5,600  a  day  on  one 
ship,  Sternberg  is  projecting  the  1963  pas- 
senger loss  at  a  little  more  than  $500,000, 
down  from  $2.2  million  last  year. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PEARSON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho  in  the  chair) .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


REGISTRATION  OP  PROFESSIONAL 
NURSES  AS  STAFF  OFFICERS  IN 
THE  U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LxGisLATivi  Clerk.  A  bill  (HH. 
5781)  to  amend  the  act  of  August  1,  1939, 
to  provide  that  professional  nurses  shall 
be  registered  as  staff  officers  in  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine. 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  RECON- 
STRUCTION OF  A  FREE  CUBA 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr,  President,  during 
the  past  2  months  several  Members  of 
the  Senate,  expressing  the  continued 
concern  of  the  American  people,  have 
discussed  this  Nation's  Cuba  policy. 
These  statements  have  been  useful  be- 
cause Cuba,  as  the  first  and  only  Soviet 
Communist  satellite  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  requires  our  constant  atten- 
tion. 

This  discussion  has  been  directed  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  immediate  ques- 
tion as  to  how  best  to  dispose  of  Castro 
and  to  remove  communism  from  Cuba. 
And  rightly  so.  For  Castro  and  Cuban 
communism,  as  part  of  an  international 
conspiracy,  hold  the  avowed  aggressive 
intent  to  destroy  every  free  government 
in  the  Americas. 

Nevertheless,  while  occupied  with  the 
immediate  problem,  we  ought  not  in  such 
preoccupation,  lose  sight  of  the  ultimate 
Cuban  problems  when  the  day  of  a  new 
opportunity  for  freedom  arrives. 

Let  us  assume  that  by  utilizing  one  or 
more  of  the  steps  proposed  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  by  the  administra- 
tion's present  policy,  or  by  some  revised 
policy  of  the  administration,  Castro  is 
ousted,  communism  falls,  the  foreign 
yoke  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  thrown  off, 
and  Cuba  and  Cubans,  at  long  last,  are 
free  to  establish  their  own  government 
and  to  direct  their  energies  and  resources 
as  they  determine. 

What  then? 

The  millennium  for  Cuba  will  not  have 
arrived.  No  plan  or  strategy  is  complete 
if  elimination  of  Castro  is  the  end  In 
Itself.  The  bitter  legacy  of  Communist 
rule  Is  likely  to  be  Its  "scorched  earth" 
imprint  upon  the  institutions,  the  minds, 
and  the  spirit  of  man. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  we  give 
thought  to  the  problems  of  the  time  when 
Castro  and  communism  shall  have  passed 
from  the  scene  of  history  and  the  recon- 
struction of  Cuba  begins. 

And  the  time  to  begin  is  now.  The 
t£isk  Is  Immense.  Careful  preparation  of 
a  comprehensive  program  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  Cuba,  by  Cubans,  with  the 
help  of  American  nations  Is  as  Important 
as  any  military  plan,  diplomatic  squeeze 
play,  economic  pressure  or  any  other 
technique  which  may  be  agreed  upon  to 
oust  Castro.    The  overthrow  must  not 
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exclude  nxbaeonent  acts  toward  a  cause 
•s  great  as  tlM  AmnfaU  of  a  tyrant. 

Cubans,  like  all  otber  htnnans.  want  to 
kzww  what  tbe  future  holds.  When  our 
forefathers  In  1776  pledged  their  Uves. 
their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor, 
they  eoncetvad  of  an  alternative  form  of 
free  government  and  a  life  of  liberty  and 
equality.  Who  can  expect  the  Cubans  to 
revolt,  to  aid  an  Inraaion.  to  achieve  any 
unity  of  leadership,  or  to  acquire  a  sense 
of  purpose  when  their  alternative  Is  to 
trade  the  known  for  the  unknown  or  to 
choose  between  political  personalities 
ratlier  than  political  principles. 

If  an  alternative  to  Castroism  can  be 
formulated  that  entlsages  the  construc- 
tion of  a  free  Cuban  society  and  the  re- 
turn of  Cuba  to  the  family  of  free  na- 
tions, it  may  well  act  as  a  catalyst  to 
provide  the  required  unity  of  purpose  and 
cohesion  of  leaderrttip  wherein  personal 
ambitions  and  Interests  are  subordinated 
and.  once  acaln,  men  will  commit  their 
resources  and  risk  their  Uves. 

The  dlfBculties  in  preparing  such  a 
plan  ase  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
the  basic  etanents  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety no  longer  exist  in  Cuba. 

Castro  has  systematically  destroyed  all 
private  endeavors  and  public  associations 
supporting  a  democratic  national  struc- 
ture. The  Constitution  of  1940  has  been 
abolished.  Human  rights  no  longer 
exist. 

There  is  but  one  political  party.  A 
Conununist  ruling  class  that  numbers  not 
more  than  25j000  persons  imposes  its  nile 
upon  nearly  7  million  citizens.  Elections 
have  been  banned.  The  armed  forces 
and  police  have  been  organized  into  a 
formidable  and  repressive  security  ap- 
paratus. 

The  right  to  bold  private  property  has 
disappeared.  Real  estate,  industrial 
plants,  and  businesses  such  as  stores, 
shops,  banks,  and  other  commercial  in- 
stitutions have  been  confiscated  and  na- 
tlonaliised. 

Education  has  become  Communist  in- 
doctrination. Not  a  single  private  school 
remains.  The  public  schools,  including 
the  secondary  schools  and  universities, 
are  subject  to  an  iron  discipline  which 
coerces  both  teachers  and  pupils.  All  re- 
ligious schools  have  been  closed,  and  re- 
ligious teachings  outlawed. 

The  destruction  and  control  of  reli- 
gious institutions,  certain  to  meet  with 
ultimate  failure,  is  nevertheless  attempt- 
ed. Less  than  200  out  of  nearly  1.500 
Catholic  priests  and  nuns  have  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  In  Cuba.  Protestant 
ministers  ot  different  denominations 
have  been  Jailed  or  expelled. 

The  Communists  have  discredited  and 
destroyed  the  Judiciary  from  the  Justices 
of  the  supreme  court  down  to  the  munic- 
ipal Judge,  public  prosecutor,  and  district 
attorneys.  At  the  same  time,  they  have 
established  the  so-called  revolutionary 
courts  and  peoples'  courts  which  are 
Communist  oriented  and  dominated. 

The  poUce  state  reigns  supreme  in  a 
totalitarian  fashion.  Tyranny  Is  the  or- 
der of  the  day. 

Thus  U  the  account  of  the  complete 
upheaval  In  Cuban  national  life. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  a  central  fact.  WhUe  it  is  as- 
serted that  democratic  institutions  ex- 


isted prior  to  Castro,  all  recognize  that 
under  Batista  they  existed  only  in  form. 
Proof  again  that  evil  breeds  evil.  But 
the  democratic  political  and  soci«d  struc- 
tures, though  ignored,  did  exist.  Now 
they  do  not.  Tomorrow,  when  Cuba  is 
again  free,  her  people  must  start  from 
scratch  to  build  these  structures. 

The  major  responsibility  for  preparing 
for  the  reconstruction  of  their  liberated 
homeland  will  primarily  be  upon  the 
Cubans.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  But 
how  may  the  reconstruction  of  a  demo- 
cratic political  order  be  planned  when 
exile  leadership  is  divided,  without  au- 
thority or  recognition,  and  when  the  peo- 
ple within  Cuba  exist  under  a  police 
state?  The  answer  is.  It  seems  to  me. 
that  they  shall  need  a&siitance  from  the 
nations  of  the  Americas. 

I  recommended  that  the  Orsanization 
of  American  States  direct  its  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  as- 
pects of  Cuban  life  In  a  manner  similar 
to  the  study  of  Western  Europe  s  econ- 
omies undertalcen  in  the  .summer  of  1947 
by  the  Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation.  It  was  the  OEEC 
study,  following  General  Marshall's 
commencement  address  at  Harvard,  that 
resulted  in  the  drafting  of  the  European 
recovery  program  which  gave  substance 
to  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  miraculous 
economic  recovery  of  Western  Europe. 

In  its  study  of  the  new  Cuba,  the  Inter- 
Amertcan  Economic  and  Social  Council 
should  direct  special  attention  to  the 
essential  elements  of  a  free  society. 

First  Is  a  constitution  guaranteeing 
human  rights,  free  elections,  the  peaceful 
and  orderly  transfer  of  power  and  form- 
ing a  basic  law  of  the  land. 

The  second  comprises  the  vital  Insti- 
tutions, through  which  the  day-to-day 
functions  of  a  democratic  political  sys- 
tem are  carried  out.  I  believe  tlie  Amer- 
ican model  of  goverrunent  to  be  the 
greatest  in  the  world.  But  the  very 
foundation  of  our  system  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  free  choice.  Yet  I  would  never- 
theless urge  upon  any  people  to  recognize 
that,  while  our  Goverrunent  structure 
may  not  apply  to  every  nation,  our  ex- 
perience points  to  certain  truths.  The 
chief  one  is  tiiat  the  diffusion  of  power 
amoi^  the  various  governmental  Insti- 
tutions provides  a  matchless  safepuard 
of  individual  freedom  while  at  the  same 
time  permitting  the  effective  functioning 
of  a  political  system.  Beyond  the  dif- 
fusion of  power  within  government  ILself . 
any  people  must  recognize  the  essenti- 
ality of  other  institutions  of  a  free  so- 
ciety—political parties,  schools,  churches, 
labor  unions,  civic  organizations,  and 
other  voluntary  associations. 

The  third  essential  element  of  a  free 
society  Is  mature  leadership.  In  a  de- 
mocracy, a  people  entrust  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  their  government  to  their 
chosen  representatives  and.  in  turn,  to 
faithful  civil  servants.  The  personnel 
of  government  must  be  highly  compe- 
tent, but  equally  importaiit,  they  must 
possess  loyalty  to  democratic  principles. 
The  fourth  is  an  informed  and  capable 
citizenry.  Such  an  Informed  popula- 
tion— not  a  brainwashed  mass  as  m  a 
Communist  stale— must  be  the  aim  of  a 


new  Cuban  educational  system.  The 
people  must  be  prepared  to  make  Intel- 
ligent decisions  about  public  policy. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  higher  and 
Increasing  levels  of  basic  educatioiml 
and  vocatioiml  training  for  the  wide  va- 
riety of  skills  and  vocations  that  wQl 
contribute  to  an  expanding  and  bal- 
anced economy  which,  in  turn.  Is  essen- 
tial  to   a   stable   political   system. 

And    last,    a   country   and    Its    people 
must    have    some    dream    of    the    goals 
aliead.      They    must    voluntarily    agree 
upon  national  goals  and  priorities.    They 
must  understand   that  where   they   are 
today  is  not  as  Important  as  where  they 
are  going   tomorrow,  for   this  sense   of 
purpose  Is  essential  to  keep  their  system 
viable  and  Is  necessary  to  direct  the  in- 
stitutions and  the  energies  of  its  people. 
The  study  that  I  propose  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  OAS  should  conceive  of  a 
free  Cuba  joining  once  again  as  a  full 
partner  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  fam- 
ily of  nations.     It  should  propose  eco- 
nomic   objectives    and    suggest   govern- 
mental structures.     It  should  specify  to 
the  members  of  the  OAS  the  nature  and 
scope  of  technical  advice,  economic  re- 
.sources.  and  trade  policies  that  will  be 
required  to  assist  Cuba  In  her  recoverj-. 
Hopefully,     this     specification     will     be 
translated  into    firm    commitments    by 
the  American  nations  which  can  be  car- 
ried out  upon  Cuba's  freedom  from  Com- 
munist rule.     These  commitments,   to- 
gether with  the  pledge  that  Cuba  once 
again  will  be  an  equal  member  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan    family,    can    assure    a 
future  for  that  nation  which  her  present 
Communist   allies   cannot   duplicate    or 
guarantee. 

This  study  by  the  OAS  has.  to  some 
degree,  a  successful  precedent  In  Eu- 
rope which  I  have  cited.  Moreover,  it 
is  consistent  with  recent  actions  taken 
by  the  OAS.  The  Inter-American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  tliat  orga- 
nization Is  playing  an  active  role  In  Uie 
Alliance  for  Progress,  a  program  de- 
signed to  improve  the  well-being  of  peo- 
ple throughout  Latin  America.  Under 
any  proposal,  the  OAS.  In  similar  fash- 
ion, in  constant  communication  with  the 
Cuban  people,  and  consulting  the  most 
knowledgeable  businessmen,  scholars, 
and  government  officials  In  the  hemi- 
sphere, could  Identify  free  Cuba's  prob- 
lems and  recommend  solutions. 

This  is  the  essence  of  my  proposal  in 
the  long  term. 

But  immediate  steps  .should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Inter-Amencan  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  begin  Cuba's  long 
journey  b.^ck  from  darkness.  I  spoke  of 
the  need  for  able  leadership  endowed 
with  democratic  Ideals.  For  example, 
under  OAS  auspices  In  this  country  and 
elsewhere  In  the  hemi.-phere,  exiles 
could  start  training  for  possible  service 
in  a  future  free  government. 

Likewise,  training  could  commence  for 
future  educational  and  vocational  teach- 
ers, and  other  professional  people  who 
might  b2  called  upon  to  Implement  the 
plans  for  rebuilding  the  new  Cuba. 

These  and  many  other  steps  can  be 
initiated  now  in  a  minimum  of  time  and 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  a  concept  of 
a  free  socieiy  and  the  independence  of 
Cuba. 
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The  OAS  study  and  the  other  steps  I 
have  suggested  can  be  accomplished 
within  the  framework  of  the  Punta  del 
Este  declaration  of  February  1962.  which 
refused  to  accept  the  Castro  regime  but 
retains  Cuba  as  a  member  of  the  OAS 
and  of  the  Inter- American  family  of  na- 
tions. We  can  move  ahead  without  rec- 
ognition of  any  specific  Cuban  political 
element  or  present  exile  group.  On  the 
other  hand,  proposals  emerging  from  the 
OAS  study  could  provide  the  basis  for 
the  platforms  of  candidates  who  seek  to 
lead  a  new  Cuba.  These  would  be  lead- 
ers of  a  cause  rather  than  political  per- 
sonalities in  conflict. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  outline  three 
good  reasons  why  we  should  prepare  now 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  Cuba. 

First,  the  sense  of  purpose  of  freedMn- 
seeking  Cubans  needs  to  be  revived.  At 
the  present  time,  morale  is  low  because 
these  people  see  few  signs  of  support  for 
their  efforts  to  free  their  country. 
Moreover,  if  Cubans  were  to  understaml 
that  we  not  only  support  their  aspira- 
tions for  liberation  but  that  we  are  gen- 
uinely concerned  with  their  fate  after 
liberation,  they  would  regain  a  new  sense 
of  resolution. 

Second.  Cubans  and  all  other  people 
of  this  hemisphere  should  recognize  the 
staggering  problems  that  lie  ahead. 
They  may  be  solved  by  adequate  prepa- 
ration or  by  the  tortuous  route  of  trial 
and  error.  We  need  only  to  look  at 
the  experience  of  Argentina  to  get  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of 
assuring  a  meaningful  change.  Only 
now,  8  years  after  Peron's  flight,  Argen- 
tina may — I  repeat,  may — be  on  her 
way  to  political  stability.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  legacy  of  Peron's  dictator- 
ship is  probably  not  as  bitter  as  the 
legacy  which  Castro  will  leave  behind. 
In  any  event,  the  longer  Cuba  remains 
under  Communist  control,  the  greater 
will  be  the  problems  of  recovery. 

Finally.  Cuba  may  provide  the  first 
case  anywhere  In  the  world  where  the 
Communist  satellite  status  of  a  country 
will  have  been  ended.  The  experience 
and  examples  set  by  the  recovery  of 
Cuba  may  be  the  Inspiration  and  the 
pattern  for  other  countries  presently 
under  Commimist  domination. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  see  be- 
yond the  curve  of  the  horizon  to  the 
day  when  Cuba  onoe  again  will  be  free. 
An  OAS  study  of  the  problems  of  poet- 
Castro  Cuba  and  its  suggestions  could 
rally  the  spirit  of  the  Cuban  people.  It 
could  prove  that  their  place  Is  within 
the  inter-American  community,  but 
above  all.  It  Is  a  means  of  preparing  and 
makmg  available  a  sobd  alternative  to 
Castroism,  communism,  and  slavery. 

If  such  an  alternative  to  oommunlsm 
is  presented,  not  In  metaphysleal  con- 
cepts of  political  theory  or  philosophy, 
but  In  terms  of  economics,  living  stand- 
ards and  Individual  freedom,  its  tnHa- 
ence  surely  must  Increase  In  ever-whlen- 
Ing  circles  throughout  the  world  be- 
cause its  message  Is  nothing  lees  tiian 
the  emancipation  of  man. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
wiU  the  Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arisona. 


Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
made  what  I  consider  to  be  an  exceed- 
ingly important  speech  in  a  series  of 
speeches  that  have  been  made  on  the 
question  of  Cuba.  Too  often  we  forget 
that  ending  the  rule  of  a  dictator  or  the 
rule  of  communism  or  the  nile  of  any- 
thing other  than  one  of  democratic 
processes  does  not  in  itself  solve  the 
problems  of  the  country  involved. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  would 
happen  if  Castro  and  communism  were 
removed  tomorrow.  As  the  Senator  has 
said,  what  then?  The  suggestions  he 
has  made  are  logical  suggestions,  which 
the  present  admmistration  should  find 
no  diflQculty  agreeing  with  and  pressing. 
I  thank  him,  as  a  fellow  Senator,  for 
having  made  these  obsei-vations  on  Cuba 
and  its  problems. 

.  Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  for  clar- 
ifying the  very  point  that  I  sought  to 
develop  in  the  comments  I  have  made. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALIiOTT.  I  have  heard  only  a 
portion  of  the  speech  delivered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  He  was  kind 
enough,  however,  to  send  me  a  copy  of 
his  speech  on  Cuba.  I  congratulate 
him  on  It,  particularly  for  his  efforts  to 
keep  the  Cuban  question  before  the 
American  people.  We  cannot  cure  this 
problem  by  running  away  from  it.  We 
cazmot  cure  it  by  talking  about  our 
glorious  achievements  In  space  or  else- 
where. It  Is  not  going  to  go  away,  no 
matter  how  much  we  talk,  In  a  sort  of 
self -Intoxication  with  our  own  glories, 
about  what  a  great  people  we  are. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  one 
portion  of  the  Senator's  speech.  I  refer 
to  his  comparison  in  terms  of  what  we 
might  do  with  Cuba  and  what  we  had 
done  in  Europe  \inder  the  OEEC. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion on  that  point.  Does  he  have  in 
mind  that  if  any  such  study  were  made, 
the  opportunities  for  development  In 
Cuba  might  offer  a  far  greater  source 
of  criticism  and  a  far  greater  Impetus 
for  the  people  of  Cuba  to  do  something 
to  cure  their  ills  than  could  be  accom- 
plished by  all  the  criticism  and  chest 
thumping  about  what  could  be  done  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  cited  the  experience 
of  the  OEEC  as  a  matter  of  precedent, 
to  show  that  what  I  propose  is  not  a 
new  concept  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
On  the  contrary,  It  has  been  tried  before, 
and  It  proved  successful.  ITie  point  to 
be  developed  Is  that  we  must  plan  be- 
yond the  immediate  downfall  of  a  tyrant, 
and  must  form  a  hard  alternative  to  the 
oomaunlstic  structure  which  exists  In 
Cuba  today. 

If  the  pecwle  of  Cuba  do  not  see  some 
olher  alternative,  when  the  day  comes 
for  Ubenitlon,  It  is  quite  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  they  are  going  to  over- 
throw Castro  or  carry  forward  what  ap- 
parently is  tbe  policy  of  this  administra- 
tion of  Isolation,  and  waiting  for  the 
people  there,  living  in  a  police  state,  as 
they  are,  Jeopardizing  their  resources 
and  their  lives,  without  knowing  any- 


thing more  than  that  they  are  going  to 
trade  the  known  for  the  unknown. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  genius  of  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks  lies  in  the  fact  Ihat  no 
matter  what  we  may  say  and  how  often 
we  may  call  the  attention  of  this  hemi- 
sphere and  of  the  world  to  the  situation 
in  Cuba,  and  no  matter  what  we  may 
say  in  |he  effort  to  persuade  the  admin- 
istration to  let  us  know  if  it  has  a  policy 
toward  Cuba — and  if  It  has  a  policy, 
what  It  Is — all  of  this  can  perhaps  be 
taken  by  the  Cubans  themselves  only  in 
the  light  of  criticism.  However,  the  best 
part  of  the  Senator's  remarks,  In  my 
opinion,  is  that  if  such  a  study  group 
were  formulated,  particularly  under  the 
OAS,  and  If  It  were  given  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  and  If  the  report  were  given 
a  great  deal  of  publicity  In  Cuba,  then, 
without  being  critical  of  the  Castro  re- 
gime at  all,  we  might  open  their  eyes 
to  the  possibilities  and  potentialities  of 
their  own  country,  not  politically,  but 
economically,  socially,  and  educationally 
and  otherwise. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  And  that  their  future 
lies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  Is 
something  we  can  offer,  and  which  our 
allies  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  can 
never  hope  to  projxjse. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Senator  in  permitting  me  to 
intervene  in  his  remarks.  He  has  made 
a  worthwhile  speech.  I  hope  the  admin- 
istration will  read  It.  I  hope  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  of  the  opposite  party 
will  read  It.  This  Is  another  proposed 
constructive  step  our  country  can  take. 
We  cannot  avoid  taking  some  steps  soon 
to  end  the  situation  In  Cuba. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  Although  I  -was  not  present  to 
hear  all  of  it,  I  heard  a  good  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

I  should  like  to  add  my  approval  to 
that  voiced  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  AllottI,  for  two  reasons. 
First,  Cuba  is  not  going  to  sink  Into  the 
Caribbean.  It  will  continue  to  exist: 
and  its  people— those  who  live  now  and 
their  progeny — will  continue  to  exist  90 
miles  off  the  shores  of  the  United  States. 
We  must  give  those  people  some  assur- 
ance on  the  question:  After  communism, 
then  what?  The  sooner  we  give  them 
such  assurance  the  sooner  it  Is  likely 
they  will  get  rid  of  communism. 

Of  course  we  understand  that  people 
will  not  fight  for  nothing,  but  that  they 
will  very  definitely  fight  for  something. 
Abstractions  on  freedom  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  across  to  people,  although  tbe 
people  of  Cuba,  of  an  peoples  In  Latin 
America,  should  understand  It.  None- 
theless, it  will  be  tremendously  helpful 
to  fortify  it  with  assurances  with  respect 
to  their  economic,  social,  and  spiritual 
future,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
economic  side. 

The  Senator  from  Blansas  has  sug- 
gested a  magnlflceot  initiative.  Tibe 
Senator's  speech  Is  probably  one  of  his 
earUest  speeches  In  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  and  the  oouhuy 
will  be  indebted  to  him  for  develcM^g 
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•ueli  a  oomte«e«lT«  uid  inteUlgent  kl«&. 
His  &olxm  M  mwtratfls  that  no  matter 
how  often  a  adbitaet  Is  diacuaaed.  there 
!•  stin  room  ter  Mom. 

That  IB  oooMlhlnc  the  administration 
oti^t  to  pay  Mme  attention  to.  They 
■hould  undenland  that  they  by  no 
means  have  Icttert  patent  on  all  the 
food  ideas  on  a  sobject  in  terms  of  our 
rdations  wtth  other  nations  of  the 
worid. 

Finally,  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
fnjm  Kansas  eapecially  upon  the  per- 
spicacity which  dictated  his  statement 
that,  just  as  the  loss  of  Cuba  to  freedom 
was  a  disaster,  so  the  regaining  of  Cuba 
will  be  a  greftt  boon  to  the  free  world, 
as  it  would  baTe  been  If  the  first  attempt 
had  succeeded. 

The  gfnatf**  has  given  us  a  magnifi- 
cent prescription  on  how  to  begin. 

%£r  PXABflON.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Tsnt   NUCI2AB  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

lir.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
preparing  tot  debate  on  the  proposed 
partial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  it  is  ap- 
parent ^Ircadj  that  many  Members  of 
this  body  axe  p^t^fniiy  torn  between  a 
wish  to  support  the  President  and  wishes 
alao  to  see  the  treaty  clarified  and  safe- 
guarded to  ttw  PT*'^*""""  extent  possible. 
For  every  paragraph  of  the  treaty  pro- 
poeaU  douMa  aD4  demands  for  safe- 
guards have  been  raised. 

Thus,  it  vonld  aeam  to  me  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Senate  has  an  unmistak- 
able obligatkai  Ihat  goes  beyond  mere 
approval  or  rejection  of  the  treaty  as  it 
now  stands,  lltat  obligation  begins  with 
iwr^nff|A»^^i^ffli  nf  ways  in  which  the 
treaty,  now  riddled  with  doubU.  can  be 
strengthened  and  made  aooeptable  be- 
yond any  doobi.  The  able  staff  of  the 
Foreign  RalaUoBS  Oomznlttee  already  has 
outlined  aeven  ways  in  which  the  Senate 
can  add  to  the  tieaty  new  elements  of 
strength,  clartflcation.  and  safeguarding. 
The  ways.  whKsb  aQ  Members  should 
study  eloady.  range  from  amendments 
and  resenradane  to  simple  Interpreta- 
tions and  decilacatiQns  of  understanding 
regarding  tboaa  aeetions  of  the  treaty 
amblguouily  drafted.  And  that  there 
should  be  raeh  amblgxious  drafting  is 
certainly  natural  and  understandable 
inasmuch  as  no  broadly  experienced  in- 
ternational lawyer  was  present,  on  our 
behalf,  duzlnc  the  drafting.  Nor  was 
there  a  mllttary  representative  on  hand 
to  help  asMBW  against  those  disadvan- 
tage* of  whleh  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  spoken  and  because  of  which  they 
have  ptopowd  toeh  elaborate  subsequent 
nfegnardi. 

At  the  leval  OC  formal  reservations  we 
have,  at  tba  mitaet.  President  lasen- 
hower's  wige  iraming  that  the  treaty 
Itaetf  end  not  jaet  aome  subsidiary  un- 
deretandlng  melie  perfectly  clear  that 
our  right  to  vm  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
dcfenae  of  oar  aecnrlty  is  not  inhibited 
by  the  treaty.  Hie  distinguished  Sen- 
ator train  Ti^^V^"*  IMr.  Lomq]  has 
artned  tbat  imming  and  has  suggested 
that  he  vttl  aHk  to  have  such  a  reserva- 
ttak  formany  attached  to  the  treaty. 


The  reservation  has  been  criticized, 
however,  as  unnecessary.  It  is  said  that 
we  never  relinquish  our  right  to  aelf- 
proteetlon.  I  accept  that  statement,  but 
I  do  not  accept  as  a  fact  that  It  answers 
fully  the  question  which  the  proposed 
reservation  seeks  to  resolve.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  President  would  not  be 
inhibited  by  the  treaty  from  defending 
this  Nation  with  whatever  weapons  were 
needed.  But  I  sujrgest  that  the  concept 
of  our  national  security  stretches  beyond 
our  shoreline. 

We  cannot  be  isolationists  in  this  nu- 
clear world.  Our  weapons  must  be 
pledged  to  the  defense  of  freedom  and 
free  men  everywhere,  pledged  wisely  and 
prudently  but  pledged  firmly  lest  the 
ambitious  enemy  be  encouraged  by  seem- 
ing Isolationism  and  embark  upon  reck- 
less adventures  which  would  endanger 
the  peace  of  the  entire  world. 

In  that  context,  the  reservation  as- 
sumes great  Importance.  It  would.  I 
trust,  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  our 
nuclear  weapons — particularly  tactical 
ones — could  be  used,  without  violating 
the  treaty,  to  defend  freedom  In.  say. 
Exirope  or  Asia,  as  well  as  on  or  at  our 
own  doorstep.  If.  as  the  President 
says,  our  use  of  nuclear  weapons  Is  not 
inhibited  by  the  treaty,  then  It  should 
strengthen,  not  weaken,  the  treaty  to 
make  this  clear  in  a  reservation. 

Other  clarifications  of  the  treaty  have 
been  suggested.  Some  means  of  inter- 
national inspection  that  would  assxire 
against  clandestine  nuclear  test  aid  to 
nations  not  signatory  to  the  treaty 
might  wen  be  evolved  for  consideration. 
A  means  of  permitting  nuclear  explo- 
sions for  peaceful  uses,  such  as  those  en- 
visioned In  our  Operation  Plowshare, 
surely  Is  needed  in  the  treaty. 

A  clarification  of  the  term  "territorial 
waters" — one  of  the  prohibited  test  en- 
vironments— surely  is  needed  so  that  all 
understand  it  to  include  the  vast  interior 
waters  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  problems  that  may  arise  from  the 
yigning  of  the  treaty  by  states  not  ac- 
corded diplomatic  recognition  by  other 
signers  surely  should  be  clarified  beyond 
any  Informal  statements.  Again,  if 
everyone  says  he  uzuierstands  such- 
and-such  to  be  the  Intent  of  the  treaty, 
why  not  let  the  treaty  or  formal  reserva- 
tions to  it  spell  out  those  understand- 
ings? Would  this  not  strengthen  the 
treaty? 

I  am  hopeful  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  with  special  knowledge  and  ex- 
pertise in  each  of  the  treaty's  question- 
able areas  will  rise  to  propose  proper 
clarifications  and,  if  needed,  reservations. 
There  is  one  in  particular  to  which  I 
intend  to  address  myself  in  the  days 
ahead.  It  will.  I  hope,  substantially  con- 
tribute to  the  main  design  of  the  pro- 
posed treaty — its  usefulness  in  easing 
work!  tension.  It  should  provide  the  one 
great  test  of  the  intent  and  the  feasi- 
bility of  this  treaty  in  the  broadest  area 
of  its  meaning,  in  the  very  area  for 
which  its  supporters  claim  its  greatest 
virtues. 

The  reservation  in  which  I  am  inter- 
ested and  which  I  shall  introduce  and 
press  for  as  a  reasonable  condition  for 


acceptance  of  the  treaty  in  essence  Is 
this: 

That  the  effectiveness  of  the  treaty 
be  deferred  until  the  US.8.R.  has  re- 
moved all  nuclear  weapons,  all  weapons 
capable  of  carrying  nuclear  warheads, 
and  all  military  and  mlliUry-technlcal 
personnel  from  Cuba,  and  until  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  international 
inspection  within  Cuba  to  determine  and 
confirm  such  removal. 

The  position  of  this  country  In  regard 
to  such  removal  amply  has  been  stated 
by  the  administration.  The  situation  in 
Cuba  is  a  unique  incursion  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Americas  and  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  existing  arrangements  between 
the  American  states.  It  is  not  sanc- 
tioned by  any  existing  treaties  or  legal  ar- 
rangements— such  as  those  demonstrably 
sanctioning  our  military  presence  in  Ber- 
lin. It  Is  regarded  by  the  vast  majority 
of  mankind  as  a  clear  breach  of  interna- 
tional law  and  order  and  a  clear  threat 
to  the  peace,  a  far  more  clear  threat  than 
the  testing  of  weapons. 

We  are  told  that  despite  military  dis- 
advantages, for  us.  in  this  proposed  treaty 
that  political  considerations  or  advan- 
tages Justify  our  taltlng  this  so-called 
first  step.  I  hold  that  those  political  ad- 
vantages must  be  refiectlons  of  the  real 
actions  of  the  Soviet  and  not  of  illusory 
hopes  and  optimisms.  And  I  hold  that 
the  Soviet  presence  in  Cuba  shatters 
those  illusions  and  makes  a  lie  of  the 
optimisms. 

What  is  the  most  urgent  concern  of  the 
American  people  regarding  communism 
at  this  moment?  Is  it  the  hazards  of 
continued  nuclear  testing?  No.  Is  it 
Berlin?  No.  Is  it  southeast  Asia?  No. 
Their  greatest  concern  is  the  existence  of 
a  Soviet  military  base  90  miles  from  our 
shore,  a  base  Illegally  occupied  and 
brutally  held. 

This  proposed  test  ban  treaty  cannot 
be  a  first  step  toward  peace  if  it  must 
stumble  over  Soviet  missiles  and  troops 
in  Cuba.  Its  risks  cannot  be  justified  if 
we  are  only  to  give  in  and  get  nothing. 

The  Soviets  gain  from  the  treaty  an 
immobillxatkm  of  our  great  nuclear  lead, 
a  breathing  space  in  which  to  put  to  pro- 
ductive use  the  data  gained  from  its  own 
unique  series  of  high-yield  nuclear  tests, 
a  breathing  spcux  in  which  to  consolidate 
its  political  position  around  the  world. 
They  want  the  treaty:  they  say  they  want 
the  treaty:  they  need  the  treaty.  Well. 
we  need  something,  too:  we  need  deeds 
to  replace  doubts. 

The  deeds  of  this  Nation  in  easing  ten- 
sions, in  working  for  peace,  are  every- 
where apparent.  It  is  not  we  who  stand 
on  trial  as  disturbers  of  the  peace  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  Soviets  and  interna- 
tional communlsn.  It  is  they,  not  we. 
who  must  perform,  not  merely  promise, 
on  behalf  of  peace.  It  is  they  who  have 
the  opportunity  to  take  the  step  toward 
peace  of  which  so  many  speak  and  for 
which  so  many  hope.  We  can  do  no  more 
than  we  have,  short  of  surrendering  our 
future.  The  Soviets  have  many  avenues 
of  proof.  The  mere  signing  of  the  test 
ban  treaty  surely  is  not  a  convincing 
one.  The  removal  of  troops  and  weapons 
from  Cuba  would  mean  something, 
would  give  tangible  evidence  oi  what  re- 
mains, in  the  treaty,  totally  intangible. 
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The  reservation  that  I  will  formally 
propose  when  appropriate  could  be  com- 
plied with  in  a  few  months.  Only  in  that 
interim  would  the  long-delayed  test  ban 
be  further  delayed.  And,  in  practical 
terms,  a  cessation  of  testing  la  the  pro- 
posed prohibited  environments  need  not 
be  delayed  at  all.  The  United  States 
already  has  said  it  would  not  so  test. 
The  Soviets  need  only  to  similarly  re- 
frain from  testing. 

If  the  Soviets  truly  wish  to  ease  the 
tensions  which  are  felt  by  the  American 
people — the  tensions  which  the  Soviets 
say  cause  them  to  fear  for  the  peace  of 
the  world— if  the  Soviets  truly  intend 
this  test  ban  proposal  to  be  more  than  a 
gambit  in  their  aggressive  plans,  then 
let  them  remove  the  Immediate  cause  of 
present  tension  in  America;  let  them  re- 
move their  military  base  in  Cuba. 

A  reservation  embodsring  this  needed 
demonstration  of  Soviet  Intent  could 
make  the  treaty  proposal  perfectly  ac- 
ceptable even  to  its  harshest  critics.  I 
will  offer  it  in  that  hope  at  the  appro- 
priate time.  For.  as  the  treaty  proposal 
now  stands,  devoid  of  hard-and-fast 
safeguards  and  clarifications,  and  devoid 
also  of  advantage  to  America  equal  to 
the  existing  advantage  to  the  Soviets,  it 
is  a  potential  peril  to  peace  rather  than 
a  step  toward  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  cMnpletely  agree  with 
the  premise  of  the  Senator's  remarks 
that  the  United  States  should  have  re- 
quired as  a  condition  to  the  signing  of 
ad\y  test  ban  treaty  that  Russia  permit 
Inspection  and  that  Castro  permit  in- 
spection, so  that  we  could  be  assured 
that  there  would  be  no  nuclear  weap- 
ons In  Cuba.    However,  since  the  treaty 
was   apparently  signed  without  taking 
these  outside  factors  into  consideration — 
the  factor  of  Cuba,  so  far  as  the  Amer- 
ican Government  is  concerned — does  not 
the  Senator  believe  that  such  a  reserva- 
tion. If  adopted,  would  now  surely,  com- 
pletely, and  effectively  block  the  treaty? 
Mr.    GOLDWATER.     Mr.    President, 
the  answer  to  that  question  must  rest 
with    the    Russians.     If    the   Russians 
really  mean  that  they  want  peace  and 
if  they  want  to  ease   tensions — and  I 
must  remind  the  Senator  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  the  ones  who  create  tension  In 
the  world,  whereas  the  United  States  has 
done  more  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world  to  ease  tensions — 
I  suggest  that  If  the  Russians  will  not 
accept    this   reservation,    should   it   be 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  It  should  be  pat- 
ently clear  that  they  have  no  intension 
of  furthering  the  interests  of  peace  in 
the  world.     That  is  not  a  question  for 
the  Senate  to  answer;  it  is  a  question  to 
put  squarely  to  the  Communist  leaders  In 
Russia. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  the  Senator  Is 
probably  right  In  his  premise;  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  made  the  real  Intent  of 
my  question  plain,  so  I  shall  restate  it  In 
these  terms:  Did  not  the  actual  psy- 
chological moment  for  insisting  upon 


sada.  concessions  pass  when  our  repre- 
sentatives signed  the  treaty  in  Moscow? 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  do  not  think  I 
could  agree  with  that  premise.  By  treaty 
processes — which  are  not  unusual  in  the 
world — we  must  go  through  certain  steps 
before  the  Senate  can  give  its  advice 
and  consent  on  question  of  the  wisdom 
or  the  lack  of  wisdom  of  the  treaty. 

Frankly.  I  was  surprised  that  such  ne- 
gotiations were  not  talked  about  in  Mos- 
cow. I  should  have  thought  that  both 
the  US.  representatives  and  those  of 
the  United  Kingd<nn  would  have 
brought  up  the  subject  of  Laos,  the  sub- 
ject of  Cuba,  and  possibly  the  subject  of 
Berlin;  because,  as  I  understand  it.  this 
treaty  proposal  is  one  that  Khrushchev 
is  now  vitally  interested  in.  Why  he  is.  I 
do  not  know:  and  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
know  is.  I  believe,  one  of  the  weaknesses 
of  the  treaty.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
time  when  we  can  negotiate  has  passed. 
After  all.  the  Senate  plays  an  Important 
part  In  the  negotiation  of  any  treaty.  Be- 
ing an  Important  part.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  throw  out  our  obligations  and 
our  responsibilities,  and  say  that  any- 
thing we  might  adopt  here  as  a  reserva- 
tion would  kill  the  treaty,  and  therefore 
we  should  not  propose  it.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  not  implying 
that 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  not  implying  that, 
and  I  am  happy  the  Senator  points  that 
out  and  makes  the  distinction.  I  am  only 
tnring  to  point  out  that  the  best  psy- 
chological moment  for  us  to  have  insist- 
ed on  this  sort  of  agreement  would  have 
been  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty. 
The  things  the  Senator  from  Arizona  dis- 
cusses, particularly  the  real  reason  why 
Russia  wants  the  treaty  so  badly,  are 
things  that  I  am  sure  bother  all  Senators. 
But  if  the  Russians  do  want  it  badly — 
and  I  think  they  do,  because  they  are 
realists,  if  nothing  else:  no  matter  what 
dee  we  may  think  of  the  Russians,  they 
are  realists,  completely  and  utterly,  and 
they  do  nothing  without  having  a  reason 
for  it.  and  without  having  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  will  benefit  from  it — ^my  only 
point,  which  I  think  is  a  valid  one.  is 
that  we  have  passed  up  the  strategic 
time  to  insist  on  this  sort  of  withdrawal 
from  Cuba  and  Inspection  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  still  disagree 
with  the  Senator.  I  agree  that  at  the 
time  of  the  negotiations  it  might  have 
been  psychologically  proper  to  have 
brought  this  question  up;  but  I  do  not 
beUeve,  by  any  means,  that  we  have  lost 
control  of  the  situation.  If  the  Senator's 
logic  were  followed,  we  would  apply  that 
reasoning  to  any  reservation  or  any 
amendment  which  might  be  offered  to 
the  treaty;  namely,  that  they  should 
have  been  discussed  at  the  time  of  the 
original  negotiations. 

One  of  the  greatest  strengths  of  our 
Government  is  the  power  of  the  Senate 
to  have  a  "say"  in  connection  with  the 
negotiation  of  treaties-H?articularly  im- 
portant treaties  such  as  this  one.  I  think 
it  is  incumbent  upon  Senators  who  feel 
strongly  about  these  matters  at  least  to 
offer  the  Senate  an  (H;>portunity  to  vote 
either  up  or  down  any  changes  which 
we  honestly  believe  should  be  made  In  the 
treaty. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  reply,  let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  imply  that  the  action  of  the 
Senate  in  this  respect  is  similar  to  its  ac- 
tion on  the  question  of  confirmation  of 
an  appointment  to  a  Government  post, 
such  as  the  one  pending  before  us  this 
afternoon.  The  Founding  Fathers  did 
very  well  when  they  required  a  two- 
thirds  Senate  majority  in  order  to  ap- 
prove a  treaty.  They  meant  that  action 
by  the  Senate  to  be  more  than  just  a 
rubberstamp  or  a  pro  forma  action; 
and  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Senate 
approval  of  a  treaty  is  only  that. 

But  I  state  frankly  that  I  am  critical 
of  the  administration  and  of  those  who 
did  this  negotiating,  because  now  that 
our  representatives  have  signed  the 
treaty — and  they  did  so  before  our  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  had  finished 
its  hearings,  although  certainly  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
did  everjrthing  he  could  to  push  these 
hearings  rai^dly;  he  began  them  at  once, 
and  worked  hard,  day  and  night — we 
find  that  even  before  our  committee 
could  finish  the  hearings,  the  representa- 
tives of  86  countries  had  signed  it. 

I  agree  that  Senate  approval  of  the 
treaty  is  not  a  pro  forma  matter. 

So  I  think  our  Government — particu- 
larly this  administration — ^fumbled  the 
ball  by  not  Insisting  on  a  quid  pro  quo 
of  this  nature  before  Mr.  Harriman  ever 
put  his  signature  to  the  treaty  in  Mos- 
cow. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  courtesy 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  in  yielding 
tome.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YoTiNC  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  detect  in  the  Sen- 
ator's proposal  of  a  reservation  a  view 
which,  I  believe,  is  important  to  develop 
at  this  point,  becaxise  it  may  arise  diwing 
the  debate  on  the  treaty.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  take  this  position  on 
the  theory  that  we  should  use  the  present 
situation  as  a  means  of  opening  up  all 
questions  in  coimectlon  with  the  cold 
war,  in  contrast  to  this  administration's 
view — and  also  my  view  as  one  who  fav- 
ors approval  of  the  treaty — ^that  we 
should  regard  the  treaty  as  a  first  in- 
stance of  an  ability  to  agree  on  some- 
thing, and  thvis  utilize  the  precedents, 
the  techniques,  and  the  atmosphere 
which  has  been  created  to  perhaps  later 
moving  into  other  areas? 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  the  Russians  favor  the  treaty  for 
their  own  reasons,  and  I  believe  we  also 
favor  ttie  treaty  for  reasons  which  we 
believe  good  and  sufficient. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Arizona  really 
challenging  the  concept  that  this  agree- 
ment on  one  subject  will  hopefully  open 
the  door  to  the  possibility  of  agreements 
on  others,  or  at  least  will  test  the  possi- 
bility of  reaching  other  agreements  in 
the  entire  disarmament  Add.  rather 
than,  as  the  Senator  has  Indicated,  using 
this  reservation  as  a  means  of  a  full-dress 
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rrrirw  of  all  elanents  and  questions  In 
connectkm  with  the  eokl  war? 

After  all.  If  we  do  that,  no  doubt  the 
Russians  will  reply,  "Fine;  we  will  agree 
to  the  reserrmtkm;  \mt  you  must  stop 
arming  the  Weet  Germans  and  must 
agree  that  you  win  never  arm  them  with 
atomic  weapons.  * 

I  ask  the  frnf*;**^  ftom  Arizona  to  state 
the  basic  skratecy  behind  his  proposaL 
Mr.  OOLDWATXR.  The  basic  strat- 
egy is  that  the  Russians  have  opened 
up  this  propoaal  again,  after  we  pro- 
poaed  the  same  treaty  5  or  6  years  ago. 
The  Russians  now  seem  to  be  keenly  in- 
ierwted  in  having  this  treaty  put  into 
effect  as  itnow  atands. 

Ify  undeietMMllng  Is  that  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  negotiate  should 
really  negotiate.  However,  in  past  years 
when  our  npfesentatives  at  Geneva 
offered  proposi^  the  Russian  repre- 
sentatives would  offer  counterproposals, 
and  thus  far  no  agreement  on  the  sub- 
ject of  disarmament  has  been  achieved 
at  Geneva. 

Purthermore.  almost  a  year  ago  Rus- 
sia agreed  to  remove  her  missiles  and 
troops  from  Cuba;  and  as  late  at  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  Russia  promised  to 
have  the  nimiber  of  her  troops  in  Cuba 
very  subetantlaDy  reduced  by  March. 

Now  we  are  considering  a  field  in 
which  Russia  has  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  act;  but  she  has  not  done  so. 

I  have  not  offered  reservations  about 
other  problems  in  connection  with  the 
cold  war,  because  there  have  not  been 
similar  indications  of  Russian  Interest 
in  that  connection. 

But  I  feel  that  this  reservation  to  the 
treaty  would  be  a  valid  and  a  wise  one, 
because  I  believe  it  would  test  the  real 
interest  of  the  Conmiunists  In  the  treaty ; 
and  I  believe  no  damage  wUl  be  done  if 
the  reservation  Is  adopted  and  if  renego- 
tiation is  required.  I  suggest  that  al- 
most any  change  which  the  Senate 
might  make  in  the  language  of  the  treaty 
would.  In  my  opinion,  require  renego- 
tiation. 

I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  argument 
raised  that  we  should  close  the  door  to 
all  reservations  merely  because  the 
treaty  is  one  which  some  Senators  and 
large  blocs  of  the  population  want. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVIT8.  The  Senator,  as  is  his 
wont,  has  raised  a  fundamental  issue: 
Because  the  forces  which  dictate  the 
treaty  on  both  sides  are  in  nice  balance, 
shall  we  make  the  treaty  something  upon 
which  we  can  agree,  and  perhaps  go  on 
from  there  with  the  view  that  even  if  we 
do  not,  something  has  been  accom- 
plished? Or  shall  we  try  to  negotiate  the 
fundamental  issues  of  the  cold  war  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  door  has  been 
opened  by  the  treaty?  The  Senator  has 
posed  that  Issue  well  and  properly. 

I  happen  to  feel  that  we  ought  to  enter 
into  the  treatar.  The  treaty  itself  is 
enough  of  a  landmark  to  warrant  our 
going  into  It  on  Its  own  merits.  The 
Senator  has  a  contrary  view;  and  I 
again  say  that  the  Senator  has  raised 
what  should  be,  and  I  am  sure  will  be,  a 


fimdamental  issue  which  Senators  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  debate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  Unfortunately  I  was 
not  present  during  the  early  part  of  the 
Senator's  presentation.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  it  is  his  Intention  to 
offer  a  reservation  with  reference  to  re- 
moving Soviet  military  personnel  from 

Cube?  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  The  lan- 
guage that  I  used  Is  as  follows. 

That  the  effectiveness  of  the  treaty  be 
deferred  until  the  UfiSR.  has  removed  all 
nuclear  weapons,  all  weapons  capable  of 
carrying  nuclear  warheads,  and  all  military 
and  mUltary  technical  personnel  from  Cuba, 
and  until  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
International  Inspection  within  Cuba  to  de- 
termine  and   confirm  such   removal 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  As  the  Senator  Is 
aware.  I  have  a  great  Interest  in  this 
subject.  I  believe  I  have  had  as  much 
of  an  Interest  as  anyone  in  this  Nation 
in  Insuring  that  Russian  troops  and 
weapons  are  removed  from  Cuba.  The 
maintenance  of  an  advance  Soviet  mili- 
tary, political,  and  economic  base  in 
Cuba  is  intolerable.  However,  the  ex- 
port of  subversion,  terrorism,  and  gang- 
sterism from  Cuba  to  other  Latin 
American  countries  Is  on  the  increase. 
To  that  extent,  the  situation  in  Cuba  is 
becoming  increasingly  serious. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  support  the  test  ban 
treaty,  as  a  relatively  worthwhile,  if 
modest,  step,  toward  the  lessening  of  In- 
ternational tensions.  Even  though  I  feel 
very  strongly  the  need  to  press  vigorously 
for  withdrawal  of  Soviet  personnel  and 
weapons  from  Cuba,  I  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  supporting  a  specific  and 
limiting  reservation  to  the  test  ban 
treaty  to  that  efTect.  Particularly  if  the 
word  'reservation'  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
requiring  a  renegotiation  of  the  entire 
treaty,  I  would  oppose  such  an  attempt 
although  I  certainly  do  not  oppose  any 
Independent  efforts  made  here  In  the 
Senate  or  anywhere  else  In  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment to  encourage  Soviet  withdrawal 
from  this  hemisphere. 

In  any  case.  I  will  study  the  language 
proposed  by  the  Senator.  But  I  must 
say  I  can  see  that  If  we  were  to  attach 
any  such  reservation  to  the  treaty,  other 
signatories  could  well  stipulate  condi- 
tions with  regard  to  things  which  we 
ought  to  do.  Such  efforts  might  well  de- 
feat the  treaty  altogether. 

My  personal  view  is  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  ratify  this  treaty.  Therefore.  I 
am  reluctant  to  go  along  with  reserva- 
tions which  would  require  renegotiation 
of  the  treaty:  but  I  do  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  insistence  that  more 
positive  and  effective  steps  be  taken  to 
remove  Soviet  soldiers  and  weapons  from 
Cuba. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  be 
forever  in  debt  to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  York  for  the  magnificent  way 
In  which  he  exposed  the  situation  in 
Cuba  about  a  year  ago.  I  believe  I  speak 
for   all    Americans   when  I   make   that 


statement  and  say  that  we  admire  the 
Senator  for  what  he  did. 

The  Senator  has  brought  up  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  reasoning  behind  my 
Interest  in  offering  the  reservation.  In 
sitting  through  the  presentation  of  the 
testimony  given  before  the  Committee  on 
F^>^elgn  Relations,  so  ably  conducted  by 
its  chairman,  I  sensed  that  the  only  po- 
liticsd  gain  that  we  could  discuss  wovild 
be  the  so-called  easing  of  International 
tensions. 

Who  creates  international  tension? 
Not  the  United  States,  not  ESigland,  and 
not  our  allies.  International  tensions  are 
created  by  communism.  They  are 
created  by  the  leaders  of  communism  in 
Russia.  If  the  Russians  are  sincere  in 
their  desire  to  ease  world  tensions,  the 
proposed  reservation  provides  a  specific 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  would  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
the  adoption  of  a  reservation  of  the  kind 
proposed,  or  any  reservation — or  any 
substantial  change  in  the  proposed  lan- 
guage, including  even  a  definition- 
would  require  some  renegotiation.  But  I 
remind  the  Senator  and  other  Senators 
that  the  treaty  must  be  ratified  by  the 
Parliament  in  England.  It  must  be  rati- 
fied by  the  ruling  body  in  Russia.  Those 
bodies  could  Introduce  any  reservations 
they  might  see  fit  to  offer,  and  we  would 
be  faced  with  the  necessity  of  renegotia- 
tion. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
observed  earlier,  the  place  for  that  kind 
of  reservation,  most  assuredly,  was  at  the 
conference  table  In  Moscow.  But  in  the 
instance  of  the  failure  to  discuss  tensions 
around  the  world  and  in  a  positive  way 
to  end  them,  I  believe  it  is  Incumbent 
upon  those  of  us  In  this  body  who  feel 
that  the  reservation  is  sin  avenue  to  ac- 
complish that  end,  to  offer  it,  to  debate  It, 
to  vote  it  up  or  down,  and  see  what  can 
be  accomplished. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  is  entirely  sincere  In  offering  his 
reservation.  I  appreciate  the  compli- 
mentary but  undeserved  remarks  which 
he  has  made  about  me.  I  did  not  wish 
to  leave  the  Impression  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  felt  the  only  desirable  effect 
of  the  treaty  would  be  a  slight  relief  of 
cold  war  tensions.  If  both  sides  live  up 
to  the  treaty — and,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  we  have  our  protection  in  that  if 
the  other  side  cheats,  we  can  withdraw 
at  any  time — it  will  have  this  other  im- 
portant effect  in  reducing  atmospheric 
pollution.  This  I  know  is  of  deep  con- 
cern to  this  country  and  to  all  those 
interested  in  the  health  and  welfare  of 
future  generations. 

The  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  increased  pollution  of  the  at- 
mosphere which  can  go  on  if  we  continue 
to  test  and  if  other  countries  continue 
to  test  is  a  matter  of  very  deep  distress 
throughout  this  country.  Hopefully,  the 
signing  of  a  partial  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  would  put  an  end  to  that.  I  rec- 
ognize that  we  have  no  complete  assur- 
ance of  It.  I  feel  that  that  Is  one  of  the 
Important  factors.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
laxation of  tensions. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  agree  with  the 

Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  roee. 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.    Mr.    President. 

does  the  Senator  from  Montana  wish 
to  have  me  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  floor  in  my  own 

right. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Mr.  President,  I 

yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  S«i- 
ator  from  New  York  I  Kir.  JAvrrsl,  but 
before  doing  so  I  wish  to  tell  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  that  I  have  a  few 
comments  to  make  on  the  remarks  he 
has  Just  completed. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  PARLIA- 
MENTARIANS FROM  FRANCE 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  asked 
the  majority  leader  to  yield  so  that  I 
may  introduce  to  the  Senate  a  group  of 
FYench  parliamentarians  who  have  been 
accorded  the  courtesy  of  the  Chamber,  as 
is  our  wont.  They  are  headed  by  M. 
Jean-Paul  Palewski.  a  deputy  in  the 
National  Assembly. 

The  parliamentarians,  whose  names  I 
shall  read  to  the  Senate,  are  here  as 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  National  Assembly,  to  look  into  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  budget  and  finances 
of  this  country.  They  will  be  confer- 
ring with  our  Government  officials  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  They  meet  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Dil- 
lon, the  Director  of  AID.  and  others. 
They  will  look  Into  the  NASA  and  other 
scientific  and  atomic  research  agencies, 
and  will  confer  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, Mr.  Heller. 

Mr.  President,  France  is  a  longtime 
traditional  friend  of  our  country. 

We  have  our  problems — and  they  are 
very  grave,  whether  they  concern  Eu- 
rope, Vietnam,  or  other  places  in  the 
world.  Often  there  is  great  dissatisfac- 
tion, as  there  is  now,  with  French  policy 
in  one  direction  or  another.  But  we  all 
know,  as  is  true  In  many  families,  that 
these  are  oiu*  quarrels.  They  do  not  af- 
fect the  fundamental  strength  and  soli- 
darity which  will  meet  any  effort  to  in- 
trude upon  either  of  us  or  both  of  us 
together. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  longtime  friend- 
ship, with  full  realization  of  our  prol>- 
lems,  that  we  welcome  to  our  Chamber 
and  to  our  Nation  these  brothers  In  arm« 
in  World  Wars  I  and  U  and  In  the  ^ort 
to  win  freedom  for  all  mankind. 

I  have  the  honor  to  introduce  to  the 
Senate  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
French  National  Assembly,  which  Is 
composed  of — 

M.  Jean-Paul  Palewski.  Delegate  from 
Seine-et-Oise,  president  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

M.  Philippe  Rivaln.  Delegate  from 
Maine-et-Loire,  vice  president  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  rapporteur  of 
the  budget  for  agriculture. 


M.  Jacques  Weinman,  Delegate  from 
Doubs,  secretary  of  the  Finance  C(xn- 
mlttee,  and  rapporteur  of  the  budget  for 
national  education. 

IL  Andr^  Voisin,  Delegate  from  Indre- 
et-Lolre,  secretary  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  rapporteur  for  aid  ftmds  to 
developing  coimtries. 

M.  Yvon  Bourges,  Delegate  from  Ule- 
et-Vlllalne. 

hL  Louis  Jaillon.  Delegate  from  Jura, 
rapporteiu:  for  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

M.  Louis  Salle,  Delegate  from  Loiret. 
rapporteur   for    the    National   Printing 

omce. 

IL  Roger  Souchal,  Delegate  from 
Meurthe-et-Moselle,  rapporteur  for  the 
bvidget  of  the  post  office  and  telecom- 
munciatlons. 

All  are  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  National  Chamber  of 
France. 

[As  their  names  were  read,  the  dis- 
tinguished visitors  rose  in  their  places 
and  were  greeted  with  applause.! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  be- 
half of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  extends  a 
cordial  welcome  to  our  distinguished 
guests.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  Join  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  in  extending  the 
greetings  of  the  Senate  to  our  colleagues 
from  the  Fifth  French  Republic. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  said, 
France  and  the  United  States  today  have 
their  problems,  but  the  overriding  con- 
cept In  our  relationship  with  France  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  long  friend- 
ship, dating  back  to  our  revolution,  and 
we  have  never  forgotten  the  assistance 
which  the  French  gave  us  on  that  occa- 
sion. Because,  gentlemen,  your  coimtry 
was  in  part  responsible  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, we  thank  you  deeply.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  weloDme  you,  and  we  honor 
you  for  the  many  contributions  you  and 
your  country  have  made  to  the  culture 
and  the  civilization  of  the  world. 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
preface  my  remarlcs  by  stating  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  GolowatxxI 
has  made  some  thoughtful  comments  on 
the  desirability  of  clarification  of  certain 
points  in  the  treaty  through  floor  in- 
terpretations and  declarations  of  under- 
standing. Much  of  this  has  already 
been  done,  of  course,  through  Presiden- 
tial statements  and  in  other  official  pro- 
nouncements by  his  duly  authorized 
agents,  and  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

There  is  always  room  for  improve- 
ment. Further  clariflcation  may  come 
during  floor  discussion,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would 
draw  on  his  long  military  and  legislative 
experience  to  make  a  contribution  in 
this  connection.    I  am  sure  that  he  will. 

I  bad  the  opportunity  to  read  on  the 
ticker  this  morning  what  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  was  to  say.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  listen  to  his  speech  and  to 
read  it.  I  would  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  some  comments,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  of  interest  to  this  body. 


I  note  tiiat  on  the  first  page  of  his 
speech,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  states : 

That  obligation  logins  with  consideration 
of  ways  in  which  the  treaty,  now  riddled  with 
doubts,  can  be  strengthened  and  made 
acceptable  beyond  any  doubt. 

"Beyond"  is  underlined. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  today 
which  is  beyond  any  doubt.  Everything 
is  doubtful.  Everything  is  changeable. 
The  best  we  can  do  is  to  try  to  keep  up 
with  the  changes  as  they  occur. 

On  the  same  page  the  Senator  refers 
to  "President  Eisenhower's  wise  warn- 
ing." which  I  think  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  recall  to  the  Senate  a  letter 
dated  April  13,  1959,  which  President 
Elsenhower  wrote  to  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
which  stated: 

The  United  States  strongly  seeks  a  lasting 
agreement  for  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests. 

Note.  Mr.  President,  the  phrase 
"strongly  seeks." 

There  is  a  question  about  the  "ambigu- 
ous drafting"  of  the  treaty,  and  the  state- 
ments and  that  "no  broadly  experienced 
international  lawyer  was  present  •  •  • 
nor  was  there  a  military  representative 
on  hand  to  help  assure  against  those  dis- 
advantages of  which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  spoken  and  because  of  which 
they  have  proposed  such  elaborate  sub- 
sequent safeguards." 

I  must  take  exception  to  the  implica- 
tion in  the  Senator's  remarks  that  there 
has  been  inadequate  military  or  legal 
consideration  of  the  treaty.  Countless 
lawyers  from  the  departments  concerned, 
and  countless  officers  from  the  armed 
services,  along  with  diplomats,  have  been 
involved  in  the  process  of  forming  the 
treaty  from  the  outset,  which,  as  the 
Senate  will  recall,  dates  from  the  second 
administration  of  President  Eisenhower. 

The  names  of  Arthur  Dean,  one  of  the 
foremost  international  lawyers  of  oiur 
times,  who  was  used  quite  often  by  the 
late  great  Secretary  of  State,  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles,  and  former  President  Elsen- 
hower; of  James  Wadsworth,  who  was 
likewise  used  by  that  administration  and 
by  this;  of  John  McCloy,  who  has  been 
used  by  both  admlnistratiozis;  along  with 
those  of  General  Taylor  and  of  Mr.  Har- 
rlman  come  readily  to  mind.  There  are 
many,  many  others. 

Speaking  of  the  attitude  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  I  believe  it  should  l>e 
brought  out  in  no  uncertain  terms  that, 
with  the  four  safeguards  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  agreed  to, 
they  have  come  out  unqualifiedly  for  the 
treaty,  provided  such  safeguards  are  con- 
tained therein. 

I  must  take  strong  exception  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  there  be  formal  reservations  to  the 
treaty.  If  we  wish  to  kUl  the  treaty,  that 
is  the  best  and  surest  way  to  do  it.  I 
remind  Senators  that  more  than  80  na- 
tions have  already  ratified  the  treaty. 

In  the  course  of  the  distinguished 
Senator's  speech,  another  statement  Is 
of  interest.  In  which  he  says: 

We  cannot  be  isolationists  in  thla  nuclear 
world. 
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No  truer  words  were  ever  Hwken. 
Then  tbe  Bonator  mjs: 

TtM  illiUilliiMKiil  Pwiatnr  tram  LoulaUna 
{Mr.  LoaM]  baa  Miimil  tluU  wsmli>«  and  bJb« 
•usiwtwl  Ui*»  IM  wUl  M0k  to  bAve  a  r«Mr- 
vatlon  formally  attaaha<1  to  th«  tnaty. 

The  dlstlncuMMd  SenAUar  from  Lotii- 
aiajoM  stated,  atler  he  voted  In  the  oom- 
mlttee  •calnei  mMrtlng  the  treaty,  that 
his  mind  wm  not  made  up.  and  that  iX 
the  arvumenla  were  amenable  to  his 
way  of  ^»Ti>f«ng  during  the  course  of  the 
debate,  he  mlchi  very  well  vote  for  this 
treaty. 

I  am  sure  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  an  open  mind  and  Is  willing 
to  listen  to  (be  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  since  hearings  were  held 
over  a  long  period  of  time  by  three  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate,  in  total  number- 
ing more  than  one-third  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  also  says 
the  Soviets  would  gain  from  the  treaty. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Soviets  would  gain 
from  the  treaty.  I  believe  if  anyone 
gains  from  it.  It  will  be  this  country  as 
much  as  the  Soviet  Union.  The  world 
as  a  whole  would  gain  from  the  treaty. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  4  there  is  the 
following  statement : 

Ita  rlaks  cannot  be  }UBtlfled  If  we  ar« 
only  to  glva  In  and  g«t  nothing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator,  on 
the  basis  of  bis  attendance  at  the  hear- 
ings— and  I  know  he  was  there,  because 
I  was  there  with  blm — should  know  that 
the  editorial  opinions  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Nation's  newspapers  are  in  favor 
of  the  treaty.  Certainly  he  knows  we 
will  get  somctbing  out  of  the  treaty. 
Certainly  he  knows  that  those  who  have 
studied  the  treaty  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  Members  of  both  parties,  have 
made  clear  tbe  potential  of  the  treaty, 
first,  to  eliminate  the  splrallng  race  to- 
ward an  muKUT  "ultimate  weapon." 

Second,  eliminate  the  deadly  clouds  of 
fallout  that  have  affected  the  people  of 
every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Third,  prorMe  a  means  of  containing 
the  spread  of  superweapons  to  many 
eovm tries  wbkli  do  not  now  have  them. 

If  anjTone  bas  any  idea  that  this  ad- 
ministration exerted  any  kind  of  pres- 
sure on  anyone  In  favor  of  the  treaty, 
he  ought  to  do  a  little  second  thinking. 
The  question  was  asked  in  open  ses- 
sion If  any  pressure  were  exerted.  The 
answer  was  anqoalifiedly,  "No. " 

Tbe  whole  premise  of  this  treaty,  as 
it  now  stands.  Is  that  It  Is  at  least  as 
much  in  tbe  Interests  of  the  people  of 
tbe  United  States  as  it  Is  of  the  Rus- 
sians or  any  ottaer  nation. 

The  whole  premise  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona's  remarks  is  that  we  are  get- 
ting the  sbort  end  of  the  stick  in  this 
treaty.  It  te  dUBeult  to  see  how  that 
premise  can  be  accepted  unless — 

First.  Tbe  Senator  from  Arizona  feels 
that  it  is  not  in  our  interest  to  seek  to 
ban  those  RoMlan  tests,  as  well  as  our 
own,  wblcb  are  already  a  cause  of  gross 
birth  maUcnnatlons  not  unlike  those 
produced  bf  tbaUdomlde  and  of  unnec- 
essary bone  cancer  and  leukemia  cases 
m  this  ooontry  and  elsewhere,  tests 
which.  If  tbcy  continue  Indiscriminate- 
ly, could  bring  about  a  vast  Increase  in 


this  damage  to  health  and  to  the  genetic 
integrity  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
sees  no  advantage  to  the  United  States 
In  stopping  Russian  tests  of  this  kind, 
then  his  premise  might  have  some  valid- 
ity and  his  conclusions  that  we  need 
reservations  to  the  treaty  might  be  un- 
derstandable. 

Further,  this  treaty  assumes  that  the 
fears  and  hoetlUUes  as  between  ourselves 
and  the  Russians  are  so  great  that  any 
effort  to  bring  about  a  more  peaceful 
situation  must  start  from  the  humblest 
and  the  most  narrow  beginnings  of  mu- 
tual Interest.  But  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  apparently  believes  that  we  can 
hurry  up  the  process,  that  instead  of  1 
stitch  in  time  to  save  9,  we  can  take 
2  and  save  18,  or  3  and  save  27.  I  do  not 
have  that  kind  of  confidence  In  the  Rus- 
sians. It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
world  will  be  very  fortunate.  Indeed.  If 
it  can  take  this  one  stitch  at  this  time 
and  make  it  stick,  let  alone  saving  the 
9  or  the  18  or  the  27. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  eagerness 
for    peace    with    the    Russians    and    his 
anxiety    to   dissolve   other    problems    in 
Russian- United    States   relations    along 
with  this  one  of  limiting  nuclear  testing. 
But  the  Senator  must  know   that  any 
reservation   to    this    treaty   will    require 
its  renegotiation  not  only  with  the  Soviet 
Union  but  with  over  80  other  nations. 
It  Is  easy  to  see  what  will  happen.    We 
will  ask  for  a  reservation  that  the  Rus- 
sians withdraw  from  Cuba  and  the  Rus- 
sians   will    then    ask    that    the    United 
States  withdraw  from  Greece  or  Turkey 
or  Berlin  or  Vietnam  or  somewhere  else. 
And  Egypt  will  ask  for  an  Israeli  with- 
drawal from  Palestine,  and  Israel  will 
ask   for   a   comparable  Egyptian   with- 
drawal, and  Pakistan  and  India  will  ask 
for  a  mutual  withdrawal  from  Kashmir 
In  the  end.  Mr.  President,   about  half 
the  world  will  ask  reservations  of  one 
kind  or  another  to  the  effect  that  the 
other  half  withdraw  f.om  the  earth,  and 
since  the  feeling  will  be  mutual,  we  will 
be  back   where  we  started   from — with 
each  half  urging  the  disappearance  of 
the  other,  even  though  a  nuclear  disaster 
will  provide  for  the  extinction  of  both. 
Of  course  it  would  be  a  wonderful  thing 
to  get  the  Russians  out  of  Cuba.    But 
I  can  think  of  no  more  unsatisfactory 
way  of  doing  It  than  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  assault  of  nuclear  test- 
b\g  on  the  health  of  the  families  of  the 
United  States  or  to  assure  the  continu- 
ance of  the  total  anarchy  which  now  pre- 
vails in  the  elusive  search  for  security 
through  imrestrlcted  bomb  testing.    The 
reservations    proposed    by    the   Senator 
from  Arizorui  would  appear  to  me  to  pro- 
vide this  dual  assurance. 

The  reservations  sound  most  plausible. 
Mr.  President,  but  they  would  not  get 
the  Russians  out  of  Cuba.  Who  does 
not  wish  to  get  the  Russians  out  of 
Cuba?  Who  does  not  wish  to  assure 
the  defense  of  the  Nation?  But  these 
reservations  will  do  neither.  The  world 
is  not  that  simple.  And  because  it  Is 
not,  these  reservations  would  be — al- 
though I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona did  not  mean  them  that  way — a 
mischievous  toying  with  the  health  and 


the  hopes  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  hopes  which  have  been  sustained 
by  both  President  Eisenhower  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  for  a  saner  and  more  ma- 
ture world  through  curbs  on  nuclear 
testing. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  First,  let  me  say 
that  the  bulk  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader's  comments  are  of  a  nature 
that  will  be  thoroughly  debated  during 
the  discussion  of  the  test  ban  treaty.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  today  to  argue  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  my  proposal.  I 
think  that  can  be  done  at  the  time  of  the 
presentation  of  the  reservation;  and  It 
will  be  done  whenever  It  Is  proper. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  one  observation 
the  Senator  made  on  my  remarks  when 
I  said  that  "Such  ambiguous  drafting  is 
certainly  natural  and  understandable  in- 
asmuch as  no  broadly  experienced  inter- 
national lawyer  was  present."    The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  agree  that  many 
eminent   lawyers.    In    both    administra- 
tions, have  been  consulted.     I  used  the 
words  'was  present."     Nor  was  there  a 
military  representative  on  hand.    I  would 
be  more  critical  of  that  than  I  would  be 
of    the    lack    of    International    lawyers. 
There  was  present,  I  believe,  a  military 
representative  from  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Office,  but  he  was  not  a  man 
well  versed  In  military  weapons,  tactics, 
and  so  forth.    I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Montana  was  present  In  the  committee 
hearing  when  this  was  brought  out. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  think  he  was 
present  also  when  I  asked  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  If  he  had  discussed  the  pro- 
posed treaty  with  all  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.    He  assured  me  he 
had.     The  Senator  will  remember  that 
later  General   LeMay,   In  answer   to   a 
straight  question,  said  It  had  never  been 
discussed  with  him. 

I  do  not  inject  that  comment  as  a  criti- 
cism against  the  Secretary  or  In  support 
of  the  general.  I  merely  wish  to 
strengthen  my  point  that  there  is  grave 
military  concern  over  this  matter  that 
will  oe  very  well  expressed  In  the  report 
now  completed  by  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee, which  will  be  out  on  Mon- 
day, a  report  which  I  believe  every  Sen- 
ator should  read,  because  it  approaches 
this  question  from  the  military  side  and 
purposely  avoids  the  political  side. 

I  said  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  echoed  that  warning.  I 
merely  go  on  what  I  read  in  the  press, 
that  he  was  interested  in  Introducing 
such  a  reservation. 

The  matters  which  the  Senator  has 
brought  up  are  good  subjects  which 
must  be  thrashed  out  on  the  floor.  I 
believe  that  all  Senators  owe  it  to  the 
country  to  be  present  In  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  debate.  The  report  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  makes  no  rec- 
ommendation. The  committee  states 
that  the  decision  Is  up  to  the  minds  of 
Senators  themselves.  I  believe  that 
when  Senators  have  heard  all  sides  dis- 
cussed, they  will  be  able  to  vote  Intelli- 
gently. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona.  He  has  made  a  con- 
tribution, and  in  the  debate  the  subject 
will  be  discussed  in  more  detail. 

Also,  if  the  report  of  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  Is  as  good  as  its  report 
on  Cuba,  which  was  issued  a  few  months 
ago.  and  which  I  thought  was  an  ex- 
tremely good  report,  it  likewise  will  be 
a  distinct  contribution. 

I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI  said  he 
might  not  bring  up  a  reservation.  All 
I  wished  to  say  was  that  he  had  Indi- 
cated that  he  had  not  definitely  made 
up  his  mind,  and  that  he  would  wait  im- 
til  all  the  evidence  was  in,  and  then 
would  make  his  decision. 

So  far  as  the  military  chiefs  of  staff 
not  being  present  in  the  negotiations  is 
concerned,  I  remind  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  that  our  Government  Is  a 
government  of  civilians;  that,  as  far  as 
the  military  are  concerned,  they  are 
present  to  give  tuivlce  and  coiuisel.  but 
not  to  make  policy;  they  are  present  to 
carry  out  orders. 

I  would  refer  my  colleagues  to  the  last 
speech  made  by  President  Elsenhower, 
which  was  one  of  his  great  speeches,  be- 
fore he  voluntarily  retired  frwn  office, 
and  in  which  he  raised  a  warning  fiag 
about  some  of  these  matters,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  military 
under  certain  conditions,  along  with  in- 
dustry, might  have  too  much  to  say  in 
the  plans  of  this  country,  and  which  I 
would  hope  all  Senators,  regardless  of 
party,  would  take  to  heart. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 
He  always  makes  a  contribution.  I  know 
personally  that  he  is  deeply  worried 
about  the  treaty  and  Its  implications. 
I  know  {personally  that  he  still  has  an 
open  mind  in  consideration  of  the  treaty. 
debate  on  which  will  begin  next  Monday, 
and  which  will  continue  for  some  time. 
I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  the  treaty  will  not  be 
rushed  through.  Every  Member  of  the 
Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to  speak, 
and  every  side  will  be  heard.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  debate  every  Senator  in 
his  own  conscience  will  have  to  make  up 
his  own  mind  and  render  his  own  de- 
cision and  make  his  own  report  to  his 
own  people. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  comment  on  the  address  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gk>u>- 
WATER  ] .  I  spoke  to  him  a  few  moments 
ago  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able 
to  remain  in  the  Chamber  while  I  made 
these  remarks,  because  it  Is  common 
courtesy  in  the  Senate  that  when  one 
disagrees  with  a  colleague,  he  should  at 
least  notify  the  colleague  and  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  be  present  for  what- 
ever purpose  of  debate  or  discussion  may 
be  desired. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  considerate  and  polite.  He  told 
me  he  had  another  appointment  at  this 
particular  time  and  that  we  might  dis- 
cuss this  question  when  it  w«s  possible 
for  him  to  be  in  the  Chamber  later.  I 
showed  him  my  statement,  so  that  the 
record  might  be  clear,  and  said  I  had 
released  the  statement  to  the  press;  felt 


a  moral  obligation  to  make  it  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Therefore,  I  make  the  following 
remarks: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  pre- 
sented today  reservations  to  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty.  Those  reservations,  if 
they  were  to  be  adopted  by  the  Senate^ 
as  I  am  sure  they  virill  not  be — would  re- 
quire a  renegotiation  of  the  treaty.  A 
renegotiation  of  the  treaty  at  this  stage 
of  international  relations  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
This  has  been  explained  in  detail  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  There- 
fore, I  consider  the  reservation  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  to  be  ill- 
timed,  ill-considerate,  and  Illogical.  I 
consider  that  the  proposed  reservation 
does  not  represent  constructive  policy 
but,  rather,  political  mischief.  It  would 
wreck  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  and 
would  result  in  a  staggering  setback  to 
the  United  States  internationally.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Senate  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  reject  this  or  any  other 
crippling  reservation  to  the  treaty. 

The  basis  and  purpose  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  are  clear:  To  prevent  the  test- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  outer  space,  and  under  water. 
It  is  a  simple,  direct,  concise,  short 
treaty.  There  are  no  tie-ins,  no  hidden 
agreements,  no  secret  understandings, 
no  gimmicks.    The  treaty  is  what  it  is. 

I  know  of  no  document  that  has  re- 
ceived such  exhaustive  hearings,  testi- 
mony, and  scrutiny  as  this  treaty.  I  am 
confident,  as  a  result  of  the  hearings  and 
of  the  action  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  in  reporting  the  treaty 
favorably  to  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
16  to  1,  that  the  treaty  will  receive  over- 
whelming ratification. 

Linking  Cuba  and  the  test  ban  issues 
together  would  achieve  neither  of  our 
present  aims:  neither  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  nor  the  reduction  of  Russian 
military  activity  in  Cuba. 

The  presence  of  troops  in  Cuba  is  seri- 
ous. It  is  a  matter  that  requires  our 
constant  attention,  vigilance,  and  action. 
The  President  has  made  it  unmistakably 
clear  to  Chairman  Khrushchev  and  to 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  we  consider  this  to  be  a  serious  situ- 
ation, one  to  which  we  will  give  our  con- 
stant attention — indeed,  every  effort  of 
our  diplomacy.  The  President  has  made 
that  purpose  equally  clear  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

However,  the  intelligence  reports  of 
the  last  6  months  have  confirmed  a 
downward  trend  in  the  number  of  Soviet 
troops  in  Cuba,  and  our  constant  pres- 
svu^  on  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  Issue 
is  producing  results. 

The  only  result  that  I  can  see  from 
the  reservation  that  has  been  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would  be 
to  negate  what  we  have  tried  to  do  and 
have  been  doing,  and  to  make  it  ever 
more  difficult  to  accomplish  any  satis- 
factory result. 

The  administration  will  continue  to 
insist  upon  a  total  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
military  personnel  in  Cuba — not  only 
personnel,  but  equipment,  as  well. 

But  the  test  ban  treaty  stands  on  Its 
own  feet.  We  are  not  trying  to  nego- 
tiate an  international  diplomatic  smor- 
gasbord.   The    treaty    has    a    specific, 


clear-cut,  limited  purpose.  It  is  known 
as  a  limited  test  ban  treaty.  The  treaty- 
does  not  Inhibit  our  ability  to  press  to- 
ward the  solution  of  other  outstanding 
International  problems.  The  contrary 
is  true.  In  fact,  one  of  the  political 
achievements  or  political  benefits  of  the 
treaty  would  be  to  make  possible  a  ra- 
tional discussion  of  international  issues 
that  concern  the  world  today. 

The  successful  negotiation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  treaty  and  approval 
by  the  Senate  of  the  treaty  will  open  up, 
I  repeat,  the  possibility  for  rational  dis- 
cussion of  other  major  international 
issues. 

Rejection  of  the  treaty — which  I  can- 
not contemplate  as  a  possibiUty — would 
so  poison  the  International  atmosphere 
that  substantial  progress  on  other  Inter- 
national issues  would  be  impaired  for 
years  to  come.  If  we  desire  both  progress 
toward  peace  with  justice  and  freedom 
and  the  removal  of  Soviet  influence  in 
Cuba,  we  should  reject  this  proposed 
reservation.  I  am  confident  that  we 
will  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  notice  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Arizona  mentioned  in  his 
speech — of  which  I  have  a  copy;  and  I 
have  studied  very  carefully — the  fact 
that  "no  broadly  experienced  interna- 
tional lawyer  was  present,  on  our  behalf, 
during  the  drafting." 

Mr.  President,  the  treaty  was  not 
drafted  in  Moscow.  It  was  drafted  right 
here  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Our  representative  took  the  draft  of  the 
treaty  to  Moscow.  For  example,  the 
withdrawal  provisions  of  this  treaty  are 
the  result  of  the  requests,  the  sugges- 
tions, and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Furthermore.  I  know  of  no  more  able 
international  person  and  diplomat  than 
the  distinguished  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  Averell  Harriman,  whose  record 
of  international  service  is  unequaled  by 
that  of  any  other  man  in  the  United 
States — and.  indeed,  I  should  say  it  is 
unequaled  by  that  of  any  other  man  in 
the  world. 

Although  Mr.  Harriman  is  not  a  law- 
yer, he  has  had  a  very  successful  life  in 
business,  in  finance,  in  railroading.  In 
government.  In  politics,  and  in  interna- 
tional service.  Mr.  Harriman  was  our 
negotiator  at  Moscow,  and  no  man  in 
the  United  States  Is  better  acquainted 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  the  de- 
vious tactics  of  Soviet  diplomats  than  is 
he.  He  is  one  in  whom  we  can  place  our 
trust.  Why  would  he  wish  to  deceive 
anyone?  He  has  lived  a  full  life,  and 
today  he  is  giving  again  to  his  country 
of  his  great  talents  and  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  clear 
for  the  record  the  fact  that  an  inter- 
national lawyer  was  present  during  the 
drafting  of  the  treaty  here  in  the  United 
States.  Many  were  present;  many  were 
present  In  our  State  Department  and  In 
the  Presideit's  office;  and  although  a 
lawyer  was  fiot  present  at  Moscow,  we 
did  have  there  a  man  seasoned  in  Inter- 
national diplomacy — one  Averell  Harri- 
man; and  I  suggest  that  he  is  a  match 
for  any  international  lawyer.  In  fact, 
he  did  not  achieve  success  in  this  world 
by  being  stupid  or  by  being  fooled.    He 
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Achiered  his  piitlnn  of  respect,  respon- 
■IhiUty.  uul  aaooMi  by  being  Intelligent, 
by  being  abl*.  and  bar  being  persuasiTe. 
The  next  polnl  made  waa  that  "nor 
was  (here  a  military  representative  on 
band  to  bdp  assure  against  those  dis- 
advantages of  wbkh  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  spoken,  and  because  of  which 
they  have  progMsed  wch  elaborate  sub- 
sequent safecvardi." 

Mr.  President,  I  was  in  attendance  at 
most  of  the  hcartngw.  and  I  have  read 
the  transcripis  of  those  I  could  not  at- 
toKl.  beaeuse  this  treaty  is  the  most  seri- 
ous business  to  eome  before  the  Senate 
in  many  years,  and  every  Senator  has 
an  obligation  to  read  every  line  of  these 
hearings. 

Who  spoke  lor  the  military?  I  know 
we  can  find,  here  or  there,  a  general  who 
Is  opposed  to  the  treaty,  but  I  submit 
that  the  chain  of  command  needs  to  be 
respected.  And  In  this  instance  the 
chain  of  command  puts  at  the  top  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
who  is  General  Taylor. 

On  page  296  of  the  hearings,  we  find 
the  following  colloquy,  in  which  I  was 
a  participant: 

Senator  Hrmrwan.  First  of  aU.  I  would 
gmXher  that  Vbm  Joint  Chiefs  were  ooiiaulted 
In  rafervnee  to  ttiia  treaty.  U  that  correct? 
Oanaral  Taruis.  That  U  correct,  sir. 
Senator  BJnartaarr.  The  Joint  Chiefs  made 
certain  reconunendatlona  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Oommltt««  of  PrlnclpaU  relating 
to  thU  treaty? 

Oencral  Tatum.  This  treaty  or  one  Tery 
finnii^r  to  It,  ••  you  koow.  has  been  before  lu 
tor  about  a  yaar.  So  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year,  since  iMt  year,  a  year  ago  last  summer. 
to  the  present  time,  we  have  made  many 
oomments  beartng  on  the  treaty. 

Senator  Hvmfbbst.  So  that  the  record 
may  be  clear  on  thU  point.  General.  It  wa« 
teetlfled  to  here  tteat  there  were  no  repre- 
■entaUvaa  ol  tb»  Joint  Ctilefs  In  Moscow  with 
Mr.  Harrlman.  biit  tbere  was  a  representative 
of  the  Defense  Department.  My  question  U. 
Were  the  Instroetlons  that  Mr.  Harrlman 
received  from  the  President  of  the  United 
Statss  and  the  Boenrtary  of  State  based  upon 
consultations  and  discussions  that  bad  been 
held  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  as  well  as  with 
other  members  of  the  administration? 

General  Tatioe.  Under  Secretary  Harrl- 
man's  directive  was  sent  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
In  draft  form  eome  time — I  would  say.  2 
days  perhaps — before  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  on  July  9.  We  dis- 
cussed It  la  dotall  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  I  canled  to  the  discussion  table  at 
the  White  Hjonse  the  views  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  on  that  particular  point. 

Senator  RuiCPHBXT.  So  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  were  prlvllefed  to  have  the  consulta- 
tion, the  advloe,  and  counsel  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  on  tlM  draft  treaty  proposal? 

General  Tan-oa.  They  had  bad  this  draft 
treaty  proposal  almost  a  year,  and  they  bad 
made  numerous  comments  in  the  meantime. 
When  the  Harrlman  mission  was  proposed 
we  actively  participated  In  drawing  up  bis 
directive.  Then  during  the  discussions  In 
Moscow,  the  netetlatlons.  all  the  cable  traf- 
fic was  made  available  to  the  Chairman,  who 
made  the  neeeasary  eztracu  and  reported 
dally  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Senator  Humfiiut.  So  that  during  Mr. 
Harrlman's  negotiations  In  Moscow  you.  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  were  kept 
fully  Informed? 

General  TsTXXMi.  Fully  Informed;  yes.  sir. 
Senator  Bmtmtr.  Were  your  associates 
In  the  Joint  Chiefs  kept  informed  by  you? 


General  Tatlos.  Indirectly  by  me;  yes.  sir. 

g^n^Lrg  HuMPuazT.  So  that  the  details  of 
negotiations.  Insofar  as  the  cables  revealed 
them,  were  made  available  to  you  and  by 
you.  in  turn,  to  your  associates? 

General  T*rLo«.  That  Is  right,  sir;  and  we 
had  the  opportunity  at  any  time  to  Intervene 
bad  we  thought  that  the  course  ol  negotia- 
tions was  not  on  the  right  track. 

Senator  Humphset.  Did  at  any  Ume  you  as 
Chairman  or  any  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  object 
or  oppose  the  consummation  of  this  treaty? 

General  Tatlos  Not  in  the  final  form  I 
saw  nothing  objectionable  to  oppose. 

Senator  HuMPHaiT.  Before  the  treaty  was 
Initialed   were  you  aware  of  Its  details? 

General  Tatlos.  Yes,  sir;   by  the  cables. 

Senator  HuMPHasY.  By  cable? 

General  Tatloe.  Yea. 

Senator  Humphsit  Did  you  find  the 
treaty  a.s  Initialed  on  balance  In  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States' 

General  Tati-os    Yes.  sir 

Senator  Humphsst  Serving  ihe  Interests 
of  the  United  States? 

General  Tatlob.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  terms  of 
the  statement  which  I  read  at  the  outset. 

Mr.  President,  what  does  that  colloquy 
reveal?  It  reveals  the  stage  at  which  the 
treaty  was  drafted,  here  in  the  United 
States — not  In  Moscow.  It  reveals  that 
there  was  full  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

What  else  does  it  reveal?  It  reveals 
that  during  the  discussions  in  Moscow, 
there  were  daily  cables  from  our  nego- 
tiator, who  was  operating  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  that  those  daily  cables  were  given 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  were 
discussed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff; 
and  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  was  In  constant  touch 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  insofar  as 
advice  and  counsel  relating  to  the  nego- 
tiations were  concerned. 

So  I  repeat  that  when  the  hearings  are 
read,  all  the  doubts  and  all  the  Ifs.  ands. 
and  buLs  that  will  be  raised  about  the 
treaty  will  be  found  to  have  been  re- 
ferred to,  re-referred  to.  and  answered  a 
dozen  times. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Senate  debate  on  the  treaty  in  Its  full 
context  will  be  one  of  the  most  enlighten- 
ing experiences  in  many  a  generation  for 
the  American  people. 

I  welcome  the  debate  next  week.  It 
will  afford  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
formulation  of  our  foreign  policy  relating 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
to  review  our  relationships  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  Iron  Curtain  areas,  our 
allies,  and  to  have  a  better  understanding 
of  what  the  treaty  is  all  about. 

Mr.  President,  the  treaty  would  not 
cure  arthritis.  It  woiild  not  cure  dia- 
betes. It  would  not  meet  the  problem  of 
the  common  cold.  The  treaty  Is  not  de- 
signed to  answer  the  difficulties  in  Berlin. 
It  does  not  relate  directly  to  the  problems 
in  Cuba,  nor  would  It  answer  the  problem 
of  unemployment  in  the  United  States  or 
the  obsolescence  of  old  machinery'. 

The  treaty  is  directed  toward  nuclear 
testing.  That  is  its  limited  specinc  pur- 
pose. To  the  credit  of  the  President  and 
his  chief  negotiator.  Mr.  Harrlman,  that 
purpose  was  kept  In  mind  at  all  times. 
It  should  be  well  understood  that  the 
problems  between  ourselves  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  so  deep,  so  complex,  so 


intricate,  and  so  important  that  the  im- 
mediate solution  of  those  problems  is 
impossible.  What  we  must  hope  is  that 
we  can  preserve  the  world  in  one  piece 
and  keep  It  from  blowing  up  and  burning 
itself  into  ashes,  so  that  man  may  use 
his  reason  and  his  sense  of  judgment 
to  find  answers  to  these  almost  impos- 
sible and  diracult  problems  that  are  be- 
fore us. 

In  the  conversations  with  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev wliich  were  held  in  Moscow,  to 
which  some  of  us  were  privileged  to 
listen.  Mr.  Khrushchev  himself  made 
clear  that  oin-  problems  are  as  hard  and 
as  difficult  as  a  mighty  oak.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev said.  "You  do  not  chop  down  that 
oak  with  one  stroke.  You  have  to  chop 
atit." 

He  made  clear  that  there  would  be  no 
easy  answers,  and  any  man  in  his  right 
mind  knows  that.  I  only  hope  and  pray 
to  God  Almighty  that  we  might  be  able  to 
survive  as  a  people  and  as  a  democracy  so 
that  we  can  find  the  answers,  and  so  that 
we  can  pursue  the  process  of  peace. 

I  wish  every  Senator  and  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States  would  read  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  speech  at  American  Uni- 
versity. President  Kennedy  laid  before 
us  the  process  of  peace.  Peace  Is  not 
something  that  we  can  reach  out  and 
get.  It  Is  something  that  we  must  work 
for.  sacrifice  for,  and  plan  for.  We  must 
seek  to  create.  That  requires  time.  If 
the  treaty  should  do  nothing  but  buy 
some  time.  It  would  be  worthwhile,  just 
as  our  defense  through  our  massive  de- 
terrent has  bought  time.  We  need  time 
for  the  forces  of  nature,  change,  and  for 
human  reasons — and  perhaps  for  some 
good  luck — to  work  to  the  advantage  of 
mankind  for  the  preservation  of  the  civil- 
ization that  is  ours. 

I  hope  Senators  realize  that  we  have 
it  within  our  power  to  destroy  civiliza- 
tion, to  cremate  all  of  us.  to  end  every- 
thing that  we  ever  worked  and  lived  for 
as  creatures  created  In  the  image  of 
their  Maker.  We  can  destroy  all.  and 
we  can  do  it  now. 

What  Is  the  treaty  about?  It  is  an 
effort  to  prevent  such  destruction.  As 
the  able  and  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er, the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MAWsnuLDl.  said  yesterday  In  a  brilliant 
and  definitive  speech,  It  is  a  little  light 
in  the  darkness  of  despair.  It  Is  merely 
a  little  opening  in  the  black  cloud  that 
hangs  over  the  earth  that  can  mean 
death  to  all.  and  if  not  death,  at  least 
great  tragedy  Thank  God  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  kindle  this  little  light. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  not 
snuff  it  out  by  saying.  "Perhaps  we  ought 
to  shorten  the  candle.  Perhaps  we  ought 
to  tamper  with  it.  Perhaps  we  ought  to 
do  this  or  to  do  that."  Let  us  hope  that 
.somehow  or  other  the  treaty  can  lead 
toward  a  better  understanding  and  a 
better  world.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
will,  but  I  shall  not  be  guilty  of  being  Its 
assassin. 

What  the  world  needs  today  is  not 
more  doubters.  We  need  some  advo- 
cates. We  need  people  with  faith,  and 
not  merely  people  with  despair  and  hope- 
lessness. 

We  need  hope,  not  merely  fear  and 
the  expression  of  concern. 
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I  shall  be  an  advocate.  I  realize  the 
risks  of  being  an  advocate.  It  Is  much 
safer  politically  to  be  a  doubter.  Then, 
if  things  go  wrong,  one  can  say  to  his 
constituents,  "I  was  one  of  those  who 
expressed  concern.  I  was  present  In  the 
Senate,  and  I  told  Senators  that  the  sit- 
uation might  get  out  of  hand,  that 
Khrushchev  might  cheat." 

With  that  attitude  one  could  report 
back  to  his  constituents  and  be  safer. 

But  the  world  needs  people  who  are 
not  doubters.  We  need  people  who  will 
advocate  a  firm  position. 

[Applause  in  the  galleries.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
rules  of  the  Senate  prohibit  demonstra- 
tions In  the  gallery. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENXNO.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  Though  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  prohibit  demonstra- 
tions In  the  gallery.  It  Is  only  fair  to  say 
that  the  spontaneous  applause  was  a  de- 
served tribute  to  the  eloquent  speech  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, who  has  exposed  the  whole  picture, 
with  an  eloquence  which  is  characteristic 
of  him.  but  which  I  have  seldom  seen 
him  exceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 


The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read : 
"An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August  1, 
1939.  to  provide  that  professional  nurses 
shall  be  registered  as  staff  officers  In  the 
United  States  merchant  marine,  and 
for  other  purposes." 
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REGISTRATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
NURSES  AS  STAFF  OFFICERS  IN 
THE  U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINB 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (HH.  5781)  to  amend  the 
act  of  August  1,  1939.  to  provide  that 
professional  nurses  shall  be  registered  as 
staff  officers  in  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  is  about  as  nonooDtroversial 
as  any  measure  which  has  ever  been 
brought  before  the  Senate.  Nurses 
serve  in  professional  capacities.  How- 
ever, under  existing  circumstances, 
aboard  ships  of  the  merchant  marine. 
they  are  still  classified  in  the  same  sta- 
tus as  oilers  and  wipers.  The  bill  would 
remove  them  from  that  status  and  reg- 
ister them  as  professional  nurses. 

It  is  true  that  some  testUnooy  was 
given  before  the  committee  on  this  sub- 
ject which  was  not  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  objectives  of  the  bUl.  but 
it  was  a  very  slight  difference.  The  bill 
was  unanimously  reported. 

If  enacted  Into  law,  as  I  trust  it  will 
be.  the  nurses  serving  on  ships  of  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine  will  have  profes- 
sional status,  and  have  that  status  rec- 
ognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  MH  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


APPOINTMENT,  PROMOTION,  SEPA- 
RATION.    AND     RETIREMENT     OP 
OFFICERS  OP  THE  COAST  GUARD 
Ml.  BARTLETT.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration   of  Calendar 
No.  452,  H.R.  5623. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5623),  to  amend  the  provisions  of  title 
14.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
appointment,  promotion,  separation,  and 
retirement  of  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  for  other  piirposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
CMnmerce,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
48,  line  10,  to  strike  "  "for  temporary 
service."  "  and  insert  "  "for  temporary 
service"." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  very 
bri^r.  the  bill  is  designed  to  place  the 
Coast  Guard  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  They  are  now 
struggling  with  the  so-called  officer 
hump.  During  World  War  II  many  offi- 
cers came  into  the  service,  and  the  situa- 
tion now  is  that  unless  the  bill  is  enacted 
tbere  will  be  inadequate  opportunity  for 
many  officers  of  the  lower  rank  to  ad- 
vance. The  years  multiply  before  a  man 
can  advance  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
junior  grade  from  ensign,  and  from  lieu- 
tenant to  lieutenant  commander,  and  so 
forth. 

The  bill  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  part 
would  give  the  Coast  Guard  authority 
for  a  S-year  period  to  make  such  retlre- 
m^its  as  seem  desirable  and  necessary. 
The  second  part  would  establish  a  sys- 
tem whereby  promotion  would  be  swxjord- 
ing  to  qualifications,  instead  of  being 
based  exclusively,  as  it  is  now,  on 
seniority. 

Ttwre  was  no  opposition  to  the  bill 
from  any  source  in  committee.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  administration.  The  Coast 
Ouard.  in  testifying  before  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  made  a  strong  case 
for  It.  The  bill  was  reported  unani- 
mously. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
Tte  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 


RBOULATIONS     FOR     PREVENTING 
COLLISIONS   AT    SEA 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  453.  H.R.  6012 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6012)  to  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim regulations  for  preventing  colli- 
sions at  sea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Ala^a. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  2,  line  23,  after  the  word 
"of",  to  strike  out  "vessel"  and  insert 
■'vessels". 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  is  strongly  supported  and  endorsed 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  6  letters  on  this  sub- 
ject and  other  appropriate  parts  of  the 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
and  letters  from  the  report  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  and  Letters  Pertaining  to  H.R. 
6012 
purpose  of  thk  bill 
H.R.  6012  would  authorise  the  President 
to  accept,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  cer- 
tain regulations  formulated  at  the  Fourth 
International  Conference  on  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea.  held  in  London,  May  17  to  June 
17.  1960.  and  to  proclaim  an  effective  date 
for  such  regulations  consistent  with  that  es- 
tablished by  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organisation,  under  whose 
auspices  the  London  Conference  was  held. 
The  bill  would  require  that  the  regulations 
as  set  forth  In  section  4  of  the  bill  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register,  and  after  the 
date  specified  in  the  President's  proclama- 
tion, that  they  have  effect  as  If  enacted  by 
sUtute  and  be  followed  by  all  public  and 
private  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  by 
aU  aircraft  of  U.S.  registry  to  the  extent 
therein  made  applicable.  These  regulations 
shall  not  apply  to  the  harbors,  rivers,  and 
other  inland  waters  of  the  United  States  nor 
to  the  Great  Lakes  and  their  connecting  and 
tributary  waters  as  far  east  as  the  lower  exit 
of  the  St.  Lambert  lock  at  Montreal;  nor  to 
the  Red  River  of  the  North  and  the  rivers 
emptying  Into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  their 
tributaries;  nor  with  respect  to  aircraft  in 
any  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  provide  that 
requirements  of  such  regulations  in  respect 
of  number,  position,  range  of  visibility,  or 
arc  of  vlfilbility  of  lighU  to  be  displayed  by 
vessels  shall  not  apply  to  vessels  of  the  Navy 
or  the  Coast  Ouard,  whenever  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  or  of  the  Treasury,  or  any  oOlclal 
designated  by  either.  shaU  certify  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  such  vessels  or  class  of  vessels 
to  comply  with  the  regulations.  In  such 
event  the  bill  would  require  the  vessel  or 
class  of  vessels  to  conform  as  closely  to  the 
requirements  of  the  applicable  regulations 
as  Is  found  to  be  feasible.  Details  of  the 
character  and  position  of  UghU  prescrlbsd  to 
be  displayed  on  such  exempted  vessels  or 
class  at  vessels  would  be  rsqtUrcd  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Reglstw  and  Ui  the  No- 
tice to  MarlDsrs,  and  after  the  effective  date 
specified  in  such  notice  would  have  effect  as 
part  of  such  regulations. 

Section  3  of  the  blU  would  provide  that, 
on  the  date  the  regiUatlons  authorised  to  be 
proclaimed  in  seciion  1  UiersaC  take  sCkct, 
the  act  of  October  II,  IMl  <«6  Stat.  «0«), 
would  b«  repealed,  and  tbs  reffulatioos  prc- 
■crlbed  thereunder  would  hav«  no  turttasr 
force  or  eflsct.  UntU  that  date.  It  to  pro- 
vided, nothing  ir  the  Mil  shaU  in  any  way 
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Umit.  mipcnate.  or  nywU  Any  r«ffuUttona 
for  tb«  pr«T«attim  ot  colH«ton«  h«r«tator« 
prwcrllMd  by  statiitt.  r«culaUoii>,  or  mla. 


Cunaat  intanMManftl  racuUUons  <lMl«n«d 
to  fostar  M/aty  of  Ufa  at  aaa.  wara  draTtad 
In  1M8.  wara  Uworporatad  Into  statutory 
law  of  tba  TTBltad  Stataa  by  tha  act  of  October 
11,  ItSl.  and  hava  baan  In  affact  mine*  Janu- 
ary 19M.  Plfty-ttoaa  ottaar  natlona.  Incltid- 
Inc  aU  ttia  nMi|ar  aWirltlma  oountrlea,  have 
aoaaptad  ttaa  IMA  Intamatlaoal  rulaa. 

Aa  tiM  raport  «<  tlM  Department  of  the 
Mavy  points  o«t: 

"Tha  liMO  ragtUatlona  do  not  conatltute  a 
radical  departure  trcm  existing  regulaUons. 
Rather,  they  raatata  exlatlng  reguIaUons  In 
modernised,  atrengthaned,  and  simplified 
form.  Pirbapa  tta«  moat  atgnlfloant  change 
la  tba  annas  to  tto  ndaa.  Kran  this  Ls  not 
a  radleal  rh^ntj  iteoa  It  merely  deacrlbes 
what  may  be  --'^^^  a  code  of  conduct  for 
tha  proper  uaa  of  radar  Aint^^r  conditions  of 
raatrlctad  vlalblUty  •  •  ••  The  annex  wUl. 
howerer.  serve  a  naaful  imrpoM  by  describing 
elaarly  and  conelaaty  what  theae  practices 
are  and  giving  tham  recognition  In  the 
rutaa." 

Tl»  annex  iaala  wrltli  reoommendatlona  on 
tha  vaa  of  radar  lBfarmatk>n  aa  an  aid  to 
avoiding  colllatona  at  aaa :  It  cautions  against 
aaaumptlona  made  on  acanty  Information, 
wama  that  small  vaaMla,  small  icebergs,  and 
similar  floatliif  abjaeta  may  not  be  detected 
by  radar,  aztd  advlHa  that  radar  Indications 
of  ooa  or  mora  vaaMla  In  the  vicinity  may 
mien  that  "iiiaiiwats  spaed"  should  be 
slowar  than  a  iMUlBar  without  radar  might 
eonaldar  moder»ta  la  the  clrcumstancaa. 

OanaraUy  tha  muyaesd  changes  In  rules 
ar«  for  tha  pwyoaa  of  updating  the  require- 
maota.  Thay  •■•  daalsiMd  to  maka  for  bat- 
ter andaratandlac  by  — rlneTS.  and  for  great- 
er aaf aty  In  tha  asvlaatiosi  of  vaaaata. 

A  naw  ruto,  !•(•>  wmld  laqolra  mora  eare- 
fttl  navlsatlaik  bf  •  vaaaal  which  datecto  an- 
other vaaaal  bofoaid  Tlaual  or  audi  hie  range. 
^wY^tt^  «'»>««'jT  vawM  bar  vaaaali  under  66 
feat  In  length  and  TiH'nt  oraft  ftooa  hamper- 
U^  tha  eaf a  paaHfi  la  narrow  ebaanela  of 
larpar  vaaeala  wklok  caaaot  maneuver  eaaUy. 

Tlta  procadiana  at  formwlatlon  and  Kibmle- 
atoa  to  tiM  Con^aaa  for  autborlaatton  of  the 
Ttaalrtant  to  proolBba  tha  ragulattooa  la  the 
aana  aa  uaad  tar  tha  adnptton  of  the  cur- 
rently aOaetlva  ■agnbitlona  which  were  pre- 
pared at  tha  OoaSaraaee  on  Safety  of  Llf*  at 
in  IMg. 


r  TBB  TaaAsuBT. 
WmtfUHfton.  April  1. 1»€3. 


Boo.  LTWBoei  B. 
^reeideaX  o/ U« 
Wmahin^tom,  DJC. 


tlosia  for 

purpoaa 
autborlae  tha 
ttlonal 


There  is  encloeed  a 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
to  proclaim  ragula- 
oa  at  aaa." 

Mil   la   to 
t  to  proelatan  tha  In- 
fer preventing  eol- 


at  aaa.  IMt.  on  or  after  a  data  eatab- 
Uabed  by  tha  Batargevammental  Ifarttlme 
Oonaultatlva  Orpmaatton. 

TiM  propoaad  ragalatlona  were  formulated 
at  the  yuuiUi  ZaAanaatloBal  Conference  on 
8a<a*y  at  Ufa  a*  Saa.  1060.  which  met  under 
the  aoaptoea  at  tka  lataignvei  iiiiiental  Marl- 
ttaaa  Oonanltatlvw  Cfcgamlaatiwi  at  London, 
BBglaad.fnnliByl7teJaBelT.  IMO.     This 

with  tha  objective  of 
a  luuf—man  wlileh  would  reflaot 
the  technical  prognw  la  navlgaUon  and 
atalpbulldlac  alaea  IMi.  particularly  aa  re- 

■ala,  and  to  oon- 

to  arlatlag  ralaa.    Tttm 

Oaafaraweia  daekIM  not  to  annex  to  tha  Ooo- 

tha  Mflaad  lataiiialliaial  regxilatloas 

at  aaa.    Xnatead. 

tha  Ihtergneamaaaatal  MarltlBM  Oonaulta- 

(mCO)  waa  iavltad  lo  tor- 


ward  the  Intanmtloaal  regulations  for  pre- 
venting ooUlsiaoa  at  sea.  IMO,  to  the  gov- 
emmanta  which  have  aooeptad  the  preeent 
regulatlona.  Tb*  Oonferenca  alao  Invited 
nfCO.  when  aubatanttai  ananlmlty  has  been 
reached  aa  to  the  aooeptanoe  of  the  revlaed 
regulations,  to  fix  a  date  on  and  after  which 
they  shall  be  applied  by  the  governments 
which  have  agreed  to  accept  them.  IMCO 
waa  requeated  to  give  not  leas  than  1  year's 
notice  of  this  date  to  the  governmente  of  all 
states.  (Pinal  Act  of  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Safety  of  Ufe  at  Sea.  19«0;  S 
Doc.  Kx.  K,  8Tth  Cong..  1st  seas.  pp.  »-ll). 

Pursuant  to  the  propoaed  bill  the  Prealdent 
would  be  authorlaed  to  accept,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  the  revised  international 
regulatlona  and  to  proclaim  an  effective  date, 
so  far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned,  con- 
sistent with  that  established  by  the  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultative  Orga- 
nisation. KxUtlng  regulations  for  prevent- 
ing collisions  Involving  watercrsit  upon  the 
high  seas,  and  In  all  waters  connected  there- 
with would  be  repealed  upon  the  coming 
Into  effect  of  the  international  regulations 
for  preventing  collUlons  at  sea.  10«O.  when 
proclaimed  by  the  President.  However,  the 
propoaed  bill  would  not  repeal  or  otherwise 
change  existing  navigation  rules  applicable 
to  harbors,  rivers,  inland  waters  of  the 
United  States,  the  Great  Lakes  of  North 
America,  or  the  Red  River  of  the  North  and 
the  rivers  en\ptylng  Into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  bill  would  au- 
thorise the  Prealdent.  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  to  proclaim  the  International 
regulations  for  preventing  oollLsions  at  sea. 
1960.  on  or  after  the  date  fixed  by  the  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultative  Orga- 
nisation for  application  of  such  regulations 
by  governntenta  which  have  agreed  to  accept 
them.  Such  regulations  shall  thereafter 
have  effect  aa  IX  enacted  by  statute,  and  shall 
be  followed  by  aU  public  and  private  vessels 
of  the  United  States  and  by  all  aircraft  of 
U.8.  registry  to  the  extent  therein  made  ap- 
plicable. However,  they  shall  not  apply  to 
watera  of  the  United  States  governed  by  the 
Inland  rulea.  tha  Oreat  Lakes  rulee.  or  the 
weatam  rivers  rulea.  nor  shall  they  apply  to 
aircraft  on  any  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  bill  would  re- 
enact  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  act 
of  October  11,  1981.  85  Stat  40«,  in  order  to 
retain  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Mavy  and  the  Secretary  at  the  Treasury  to 
exempt  rtaaelm  of  the  Navy  and  Coast  Ouard. 
ra^MCtlvaly,  from  application  ot  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  number,  poaltlon.  range  of 
visibility,  or  arc  of  visibility  of  navigational 
lights,  whenever  the  special  construction  of 
such  vessels  makes  it  Impoeelble  to  comply 
with  such  regiilatlons. 

Section  S  of  the  propoeed  bill  provldea  for 
the  repeal  of  the  act  of  October  11.  1961.  on 
the  date  the  regulations  authorlaed  to  be 
proclaimed  by  the  preaent  bill  become  ef- 
fective. In  effect  this  would  repeal  the 
existing  International  rulea  for  preventing 
eoUlslons  at  aea.  1948.  aa  of  that  date. 

Section  4  of  the  propoaed  bill  sets  forth 
verbatim  the  international  regulatlona  for 
preventing  oolUalons  at  aea,  1900  (annex  E 
to  the  Anal  act  of  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1900). 

It  may  be  noted  In  pay  sing  that  tha  re- 
vised regulations  are  a  substantial  improve- 
ment in  many  respects  over  those  now  in 
force,  and  that  no  changes  vrere  made  which 
may  be  considered  as  degrading  any  rule 
from  tha  stauadpolnt  of  safety  of  navigation. 
The  most  significant  change  made  coskccmed 
conduct  in  reatrtctad  viaihUlty.  A  new  rule 
10(c)  was  adopted  to  provide  for  safe  navi- 
gation by  a  vessel  which  detects  another 
veaael  outakle  of  vteual  or  audible  range. 
Though  not  mentioning  radar  specifically. 
this  rule — when  oonaldered  together  with 
the  praUmlnary  paragrapha  to  part  C  and 
tha  anaea  to  the  anttUed  "Raoommandatloaia 


on  the  Use  of  Radar  Information  as  an  Aid 
To  Avoiding  CoUlaions  at  Sea" — reeolves 
several  Important  questions  which  presently 
exist  concerning  a  vessel  navigating  with  the 
aid  of  radar. 

Other  changes  of  interest  are:  Vessels  are 
defined  by  their  length  rather  than  by  ton- 
nage: the  use  of  a  white  light  synchronized 
with  preecrlbed  whistle  signals  is  per- 
mitted; requirements  for  special  lights  for 
ships  unable  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  ap- 
proaching vessels  because  of  the  nature  of 
their  work  were  extended  to  ships  replenish- 
ing at  sea  and  ships  engaged  In  the  launch- 
ing or  recovery  of  aircraft;  a  new  provision 
was  added  concerning  lights  and  shapes  for 
mtnesweeplng  vessels;  rule  17,  the  sailing 
rule,  was  rewritten  so  as  to  cover  two  in- 
stead of  three  situatioiis.  as  follows:  (a) 
When  each  vessel  has  the  wind  on  a  differ- 
ent side,  the  one  which  has  the  wind  on 
the  port  side  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
the  other  and  (b)  when  both  vessels  have 
the  wind  on  the  same  side,  the  one  which 
U  to  windward  ahall  keep  out  at  the  way  of 
the  one  which  is  to  leeward:  rule  22  waa 
strengthened  to  require  that  a  vessel  which 
Is  directed  by  these  rules  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  another  vessel  shall,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, take  positive  early  action  to  comply 
with  thU  obligation:  a  new  rule  was  added 
requiring  that  in  a  narrow  channel  a  power- 
driven  veasel  of  leas  than  85  feet  in  length 
shall  not  hamper  the  safe  passage  of  a  ves- 
sel which  can  navigate  only  Inside  such 
channel:  a  requLrennent  that  a  tug  and  tow 
carry  a  prescribed  shape  In  daylight  was 
adopted;  specific  authorization  was  pro- 
vided for  the  permissive  use  of  navigation 
lights  in  daylight  in  restricted  visibility;  a 
definition  of  "engaged  in  fishing"  was  added 
to  Include  flahlng  with  nets,  lines,  or  trawls 
but  not  fishing  with  trolling  lines;  and  the 
permisalve  use  of  colored  masthead  Identity 
lights  by  Bailing  veeaels  waa  authorised. 

A  rule-by-rule  analysis  of  those  rules  in 
which  the  19<S0  conference  made  changes  and 
a  parallel -column  print  of  the  present  rules 
and  the  revlaed  international  rulea  are  at- 
tached. 

It  vrouM  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  propoaed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A 
similar  propoeed  bill  has  been  transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepreaenU- 
tlves. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program  to  the  submlaalon  of  this 
propoaed  leglalatlon  to  the  Congreas. 
Sincerely  youra, 

DouQU^  Dn^LON. 


1963 
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DarAaTMXKT  or  thx  Navt, 

OrrtCK  or  thx  SacazTAaT. 
Orrxx  or  LaoisLATTva  Arrans, 

Washington,  DJC..  Julf  It,  1943. 
Hon.  WaaaxM  O.  MAOMuaoM. 
CHttlrman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate,  Wtuhington,  D.C. 

Mr  DBAS  Ma.  CiiaiaMaN:  Tour  reqxieat  for 
comment  on  H.R.  8013,  an  act  to  authorise 
the  Prealdent  to  proclaim  regulatlona  for  pre- 
venting coUlalona  at  aea,  haa  bean  aaatgnart  to 
this  Department  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  the  preparation  of  a  report  thereon  ex- 
pressing the  views  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  purpose  of  HH.  8012  la  to  authorise 
the  Prealdent  to  proclaim  the  International 
Regulations  for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea, 
1980.  on  or  after  a  date  establlahed  by  the 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization. 

The  1980  regulations  do  not  constitute  * 
radical  departva  from  axlatlng  regulations. 
Rather,  they  rcatata  eskrtlag  ragidattnna  in 
moderniaad,  strengtbeaad.  and  alaipUflsd 
form.  Perha{>a  the  moat  significant  caange 
U  the  annex  to  the  rulea.  Xven  this  la  not 
a  radical  change,  since  It  merely  dsacrtbed 
what  may  be  called  a  code  of  conduct  for  the 


proper  use  of  radar  under  oonditlona  ot  re- 
stricted visibiUty.  Prudent  marinara  ba»a 
been  following  theae  pracUcea  for  years.  Tlia 
annex  wUl,  however,  serve  a  usaMl  puipoaa 
by  describing  clearly  and  concisely  what 
these  practices  are  and  giving  them  recogni- 
tion In  the  rules. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy,  on  behalf  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  strongly  supports 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  6012. 

This  report  has  been  coordinated  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  accordance 
with  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  la  no  objection  to  the  pree- 
entatlon  of  this  report  on  B.R.  6012  for  the 
consideration  of  the  committee. 
Sincerely  youra, 

C.  R.  KzAB,  Jr., 
Captain,  U.S.  Navy,  Deputy  Chief 
(For  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy) . 

GXNXKAI.  COtrNSKL  OF  THS 

DxpAaTMXMT  or  ConioatCB. 
Washington.  D.C,  May  11,  1963. 
Hon.  Wabsxn  O.  Maonttson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on,  Commerce, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Ms.  CHAixifAN:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
ply to  your  request  for  the  vlewa  of  this 
Department  with  respect  to  8.  14S8.  a  bill  to 
authorlae  the  Prealdent  to  proclaim  regula- 
tions for  preventing  colHalona  at  aaa. 

The  purpoee  of  the  bill  is  to  authorlaa 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  International 
Regulations  for  Preventing  CoUialons  at 
Sea.  1900,  on  or  after  a  date  establlahed  by 
the  Intergoverrmiental  Maritime  Coasulta- 
tive  Organisation. 

The  invpoaed  regulations  ware  f onaulatad 
at  the  Fourth  IntematioDal  Conferenoo  on 
Safety  of  life  at  Sea,  1000.  whldi  ntet  under 
the  auspicea  of  the  Intergovemmantal  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organization  at  London. 
England,  from  May  IT  to  June  17,  1060.  This 
OonfereiK)e  waa  bald  with  the  objaettve  at 
drafting  a  ooaventlaa  whldi  would  reflaot 
the  technical  progreaa  in  aavlgatloa  aad 
Bhlpbuilding  alnoa  1948,  particularly  a«  re- 
gards radar  and  nuclear  veaaela.  and  to  con- 
sider needed  changea  to  existing  rules.  Tha 
Conference  decided  not  to  annex  to  the  eon- 
ventlon  the  revlaed  International  Regula- 
tlona for  Preventing  OolUalons  at  Saa.  la- 
Btead.  the  laUtgoTaromantal  ICarltlnw  Con- 
sulUUve  Organization  (IMCO)  was  invited 
to  forward  the  International  Regulatlona  for 
Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea.  1080,  to  the 
governments  which  have  aoeepted  the  prea- 
ent regulations.  The  Conferenoe  alao  In- 
vited ncoo,  when  snbelantlal  anantialty  haa 
been  reached  aa  to  the  aoeeptaaoe  at  the 
revised  regxilattoaa.  to  fix  a  date  oa  aad 
after  which  they  ahall  be  applied  by  the 
governmenU  which  have  agned  to  accept 
them.  IMCO  vraa  requeated  to  give  not  leaa 
than  1  year'a  notlee  of  thla  date  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  all  atatea  (final  act  of  the  Xhtar- 
nauonal  Oonferanee  on  Safety  of  LUb  at 
Sea,  1980:  S.  Doc  Bx.  K.  87th  Oong.,  1st  aHB.. 
pp.  9-li). 

The  bill  would  authorise  the  Prealdent  to 
accept,  on  behalf  of  the  "United  Stataa.  the 
revised  International  regulatlona  and  to  pro- 
claim an  effective  date,  so  far  aa  the  TTnltad 
Stataa  Is  ooneamed,  eonslatent  wtth  that 
established  by  the  Intetgovernaaaatal  Mari- 
time Consultative  Orgaalaatlon.  Iklsttag 
regulations  for  preventing  onlHsinaa  iavolv- 
tng  watercraf  t  upon  tha  lUgh  aoaa.  and  la  all 
waters  connected  therewith  would  be  re- 
pealed upon  the  coming  into  eSect  of  the 
IntematloBal  Regulatlona  for  ProventlBg 
CoHlakms  at  Sea.  IMO.  when  proolaftMed  bf 
the  Prealdent.  However,  the  bin 
repeal  or  otheiwlea  change  aaletlac 
Uon  nUaa  amtUcabla  to  harbora.  tlvars.  Inland 
waters  of  the  United  BUtea.  the  Qreat  Lakes 
of  North  America,  or  the  Red  River  of  the 


north  and  the  rlvera  emptying  into  the  Oulf 
oCMaslco. 

SeetU»  a  o<  the  bUl  would  reenact  the  pro- 
vteloaa  oC  section  2  at  the  act  of  October  11. 
lOSl  (6S  Stat.  406) .  in  order  to  retain  the  au- 
thority ot  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treaetiry  to  exempt 
veasela  of  the  Ifavy  and  Coast  Guard,  re- 
apeotively.  from  application  of  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  number,  position,  range 
of  vlaibility,  or  arc  of  visiblUty  of  naviga- 
tional Ilghta,  whenever  the  special  construc- 
tion of  such  vessels  makes  it  Impossible  to 
c(Mnply  with  such  regulations. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  act  of  October  11,  1951,  on  the 
date  the  regulations  authorized  to  be  pro- 
claimed by  the  present  bill  become  effective. 
In  affect  this  would  repeal  the  existing  In- 
ternational Rulea  for  Preventing  Collisions 
at  Sea,  1960.  as  of  that  date.  References  in 
other  laws  to  the  act  of  October  11,  1951, 
would  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the  new 
leglalatlon. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  acts  forth  verbatim 
the  International  Regulations  for  Preventing 
CoUlslans  at  Sea,  1980  (annex  B  to  the  Inter- 
w^MfiiAi  Convention  of  Safety  of  Ufe  at  Sea, 
1080). 

In  summary,  the  Mil  proposes  approval  by 
the  Congreas  of  International  Ilegulatlons 
for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea  which  were 
conaldered  and  endorsed  by  the  VS.  delega- 
tion to  the  Fourth  International  Conference 
oa  SaSety  of  Life  at  Sea.  1980. 

The  Department  bellevea  that  the  propoeed 
rerlslona  would  benefit  transportation  at  sea 
yT>H  aoeordingly  reconunends  enactment  of 
B.  1460. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advised  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sinoacely. 

Lawxkncx  Jonbs 
(For  Robert  E.  Giles) . 

Depabticxmt  or  Statx, 
WaaMngton,  May  14, 1863. 
Hon.  'WAaxxjf  O.  Magwxjson. 
Chairman,  Comtnittee  on  Commerce, 
UJi.Menate. 

X>BAa  Mk.  Cbsismak:  Thank  yen  for  your 
UMer  of  ICay  0.  1088.  encloaing  for  the  com- 
Bbsnt  of  the  Department  of  State  a  copy  of 
a.  1460.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 
proclaim  regulations  for  preventing  collisions 
at  sea.  

The  Dej;>artment  of  State  wishes  to  express 
Mi  sapport  of  the  bill.  The  rerlslon  of  the 
ligalillima  for  prerention  of  eoUlslons  waa 
fiiila>ai1  by  the  Conferenoe  on  Safety  at 
Life  et  Sea,  1080.  Bapreaantotivea  of  the 
Tjnllgrt  stataa  participated  in  the  work  of 
xevlaloa  ftw<«  the  decision  of  the  Conferenoe 
to  submit  the  revlaed  rules  for  consideration 
by  the  governments  which  have  accepted 
the  preeent  ralea.  The  Ooafarenoe  alao  In- 
eltod  tha  InteirnTammrn^^  Maritime  Oon- 
■riltotlve  Organization,  whan  aubatantlal 
uaaalmlty  haa  been  reached  as  to  acceptance 
of  the  revised  rulea.  to  fix  a  date  on  and 
after  which  they  ahall  l>e  applied  by  the 
govemmenta  which  have  accepted  them.  Kn- 
aetmeat  of  S.  1408  win  permit  submlaalon  of 
BOttoe  of  aeoeptonoe  by  the  United  Statae. 
The  proeedare  ct  foreaulatlon  and  aubmla- 
■taB  to  tha  riiiignaa  for  authorisation  of  the 
Prealdent  to  proclaim  the  regulatlona  la  the 
aame  as  used  for  the  adoption  of  the  cur- 
rantlj  effective  regulatlona  which  were  pre- 
pared at  the  Conference  on  Safety  of  Ufe 
at  Saa.  1MB. 

Vhe  Bureaa  of  the  Budget  adrlaaa  that 
from  the  standpoint  at  the  admtnlstration's 
thaie  la  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
i  of  tUs  report. 
Sincerely  pours, 

yavBucK  a.  DtrrroK, 

Astistant  Secretary 
(l^}r  the  Secretary  of  State) . 


Thx  Obmbui.  Couira 

or  TBB  TaaAsuxT, 
Washington,  August  19,  J  963. 
Hon.  Waxsxm  Q.  Magnttbon. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
V.S.  Senate,  Waahtngton,  D.C. 

Okam  Ma.  CHAntKAN:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  thla  Depart- 
ment on  H.R.  6012,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  regulations  for  pre- 
venting collisions  at  sea. 

Except  for  minor  technical  changes  which 
are  acceptable  to  the  Department,  H.R.  6012 
Is  Identical  to  a  draft  bill  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  ^>eaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  AjnII  8, 
1983.  The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, which  was  explained  in  more  detsU  in 
the  letters  of  transmittal.  Is  to  authorlae  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  International  Reg- 
ulations for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea 
which  vrere  aj^roved  by  the  Fourth  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Safety  of  Navigation 
at  Sea,  1980.  Theee  regulationa,  which  have 
received  the  approval  of  16  nations  to  date, 
irould  replace  the  1048  IntoraaUonal  rules 
which  were  approved  by  a  almllar  confer- 
ence and  which  were  incorporated  into  the 
statutory  law  of  this  country  by  the  act  of 
October  11.  1951  (65  Stat.  408).  Tht  pro- 
posed bill  would  not  affect  existing  naviga- 
tion rulea  ^plicable  to  the  Inland  waters  of 
the  United  Statea,  the  Great  Lakea  of  North 
America,  or  rlvera  emptying  into  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  Department  urgea  early  and  favorable 
consideration  of  the  propoaed  legislation  by 
your  committee. 

Prlcn-  to  the  transmittal  of  the  propoeed 
legislation  to  the  Congreaa,  the  Department 
waa  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  there  waa  no  objection  to  Its  submla- 
slon  from  the  atandpolnt  of  the  administra- 
tion's program. 

Sinoerely  youra. 

a.  a'AMomdot  Bnnr, 

Oeaersl  Coun»el. 


The     FRESmiNO     OFTICER.    Tbe 

question  te  on  agreeing  to  the  eonimittee 
amendBient. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  (juestion  Is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bin  (HJR.  6012)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


VETERANS'  ADMINIBTRATION  REC- 
ORDS CONCERNmO  QOV.  OEOROE 
C.  WALLACE.  OF  ALABAlifA 
Mr.  MOBSE.    Mr.  President.  I  have 
read  In  this  morcdng's  press  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not  one 
of  the  favorites  of  the  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama.   I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  a 
mutuality  of  disieepeet  exists  between 
tbc  two  persons  eooeemed.    My  raoord 
will  speak  for  itself. 

I  say.  most  regpectfolly.  ttiat,  in  my 
Judgment,  B[hrui(hdiev  does  not  have  a 
more  effective  aBy  in  the  Ubited  States 
than  the  Oovemor  of  Alatema.  becaxae 
the  course  of  actKm  that  the  Ctovemor 
of  Alabama  is  f oDowinr  againat  famnan 
rights  is  typteal  of  Communist  ■tralegy. 
However.  I  have  been  informed  from 
several  sources  this  mondng  that  the 
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Governor  of  Akkbam*  has  raised  some 
question  eone«mlnv  the  psychiatric 
soundneaa  of  mind  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  I  vn  perfectly  willln« 
to  let  my  reoord  on  that  score  speak 
for  Itaelf.  But  I  would  have  the  Rxcoro 
at  this  t*wM*  show  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

OfDcial  records  concerning  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Alabama  will  show  that  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  entered  active  miliUry 
service  on  October  20,  1942.  and  was 
honorably  dlacAiarged  on  December  8. 
1946.  with  the  trade  of  sergeant  in  the 
Army  Air  Ck>n»<  His  military  specialty 
was  that  of  flight  engineer,  with  nine 
combat  mlsslona  completed  in  B-29  s— a 
brilliant  military  record  of  dedicated 
service  to  his  oofontry. 

He  participated  In  the  offensive 
against  Japan  and  earned  the  Air  Medal 
plus  Area  and  Oood  Conduct  Medals. 

During  senrtee.  he  was  hospitalized 
from  April  1.  1»43.  to  June  3.  1943.  for 
acute  cerebral  spinal  meningitis.  He  was 
also  hospltallaed  in  September  1945  for 
severe  anxiety  state,  chronic,  manifested 
by  tension  states,  anxiety  attacks,  ano- 
rexia, and  loss  ol  weight.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  disciplined  for  any 
infractions  whUa  In  service. 

He  filed  claim  for  compensation  in 
June  194«  and  In  December  1946  was 
granted  service-connected  disability  for 
psychoneurosls.  for  which  an  evaluation 
of  10  percent  was  assigned. 

He  was  last  examined  by  the  VA  in 
November  18M  wbai  he  gave  his  age  as 
37.  and  stated  he  was  married,  had 
three  children,  and  was  occupied  as  a 
circuit  Judge.  He  was  tense,  restless,  and 
ill  at  ease,  fisiniw^lj  dnunmed  the  desk 
with  his  fingers,  changed  position  fre- 
(IMcntly,  sigtw4  eoessknally.  and  showed 
a  tfs>4ffM*y  to  staounar.  resulting  In  ti>e 
diagnosis  of  anxiety  reaction.  The  10- 
percent  rating  was  continued. 

His  accredtUw  representative  Is  the 
American  Tiegtaii 

Since  aavemor  Wallace  has  not  been 
.ir«mtti»^  dnoe  Mofvember  1956  It  would 

seem  to  be  apsvciv^te  'o**  ^^^™  ^  ^^' 
nnteer  to  be  examined  at  this  time. 


EXECfmVB  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business  for  the 
conaideratlen  e<  Ww  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Cakndar. 

The  motlec)  wts  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  prooseded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

The  PRCSUIIMO  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  o<  committees,  the  clerk 
win  state  the  nonlnation  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


It.  '  '■"  ■ 

FEDBRAL    KARITIME    COMMISSION 

The  legislattve  clerk  read  the  xumdI- 
naUon  of  Aabtpn  C.  Barrett,  of  Mlsals- 
amp*,  to  b»  a  Hfloibee  of  the  Federal 
Uaritime  Conwillsslon  for  the  term  ex- 
piring Jun(B  90.  lf<R. 

Ttm  FSttXDtNO  OVPICER.  Is  there 
obtieetiofi  to  Uis  eonflnnation   of   the 

rM^"^*  111  tVAIT  ? 

..  Mr.  ORtTXNlKO.    There  is. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  objection.  I  only  wish  that  I  might 
be  here  supporting  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Ashton  C.  Barrett  instead  of  oppos- 
ing It.  But  based  upon  the  evidence, 
presented  during  2  days  of  hearings  be- 
fore the  Commerce  Committee,  to  which 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Barrett  for  an- 
other term  on  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  was  sent  by  the  President.  I 
cannot  a«rfe  with  the  majority  of  that 
committee  that  confirmation  should  fol- 
low. 

The  individual  views  expressed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr  MagnusonI.  are 
set  forth  in  Executive  Report  No.  2  as 
are  my  Individual  views  on  this  nomina- 
tion. „  ^ 
Mr.  President.  Mr  Barrett  tcstined 
before  the  committee  on  July  12  and 
again  on  July  19  of  this  year  The  rec- 
ord of  hearings  has  been  printed.  Tlie 
transcript  of  the  hearings  constitutes  a 
rather  remarkable  document  in  many 
ways.  It  deserves  the  reading  of  every 
Senator 

Mr.  Barrett  Ls  a  resident  of  Mississippi. 
He  was  warmly  supported  by  my  two 
friends  the  Senators  from  that  State  1  Mr. 
Eastland  and  Mr.  StennisI  They  rec- 
ommended him  highly  I  know  him  to 
be  a  gracious  gentleman,  a  kind  gentle- 
man, and  a  very  real  gentleman.  My 
objection  is  only  based  on  the  ground 
that  I  do  not  believe  he  Is  qualified  for 
the  position  for  which  he  was  named.  I 
think  the  evidence  on  that  score  is  amply 
set  forth  In  the  printed  record  of  the 
hearings. 

My  colleague  [Mr  Gruening  I  and  I 
have  a  very  si)eclal  interest  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion because  of  Its  close  association  with 
the  economic  life  of  Alaska. 

I  dare  say  that  interest  is  fully  shared 
by  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mr. 
iMOxnrx!.  whose  beautiful  islands  are 
likewise  served.  Insofar  as  the  carriage 
of  freight  Is  concerned,  almost  exclu- 
sively by  water. 

For  many  years  we  of  Alaska,  have,  de- 
spite our  very  t)est  efforts,  been  subjected 
to  a  long  series  of  what  we  consider  to  be. 
and  what  we  believe  can  be  demonstrated 
from  the  record  to  be,  wrongful  rulings 
from  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
aiul  its  predecessors. 

It  Is  not  so  much  that  I  desire  now  to 
launch  an  attack  on  Mr.  Barrett.  That 
I  do  not  wish  to  do  I  merely  say  that 
year  in  and  year  out.  whatever  adminis- 
tration may  have  been  in  ofBce.  It  failed 
to  staff  the  Commission,  or  Board,  or 
whatever  it  might  have  been  at  the  time, 
because  the  title  has  changed  quite  fre- 
quently, with  persons  qualified  to  assume 
and  meet  the  responsibtUtles  thrust  upon 
them. 

All  too  often  this  regulatory  agency. 
whose  chief  purpose  and  function  ought 
to  be  serving  the  public,  has  Instead,  been 
the  faithful  servant  of  the  industry 
which  it  was  supposed  to  regulate. 

On  all  watertx)me  movements  along 
or  between  the  coasts  of  the  lower  48 
States,  the  commerce  Is  tmder  the  regu- 
latory control  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.     It  is  only  with  re- 


spect to  the  so-called  offshore  areas,  in 
addition  to  foreign  shipping,  that  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  holds 
sway:  and  I  use  that  phrase  advisedly. 

It  is  with  respect  to  Hawaii,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  Ala<^ka 
that  waterborne  commerce  us  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  FcKleral  MaiiLimt' 
Commi.s.sion 

Only  recently  a  new  chairman.  John 
Harllee.  was  installed  in  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission.  It  Is  my  hope- 
indeed.  It  is  my  expectation— that  from 
this  day  on  there  will  be  greater  recog- 
nition of  the  public  interest  or  public 
concern  and  less  recognition  of  the  In- 
teresU  of  the  Industry  served.  I  hope 
this  will  not  be  Interpreted  as  a  personal 
criticism  directed  solely  at  Mr.  Stakem. 
the  first  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Man- 
time  Commission. 

I  point  out  that  since  1950  there  has 
bt«en  a  cumulative  maritime  rate  Increase 
for  Hawaii  of  126.9  percent.  This  is  In 
a  period  of  13  years.  For  Alaska,  for 
most  areas  there  has  been  a  cumulative 
rate  increase  of  72  percent.  But  a  post- 
script needs  to  be  added,  because  for 
western  Alaska  the  increase  has  been 
on  the  level  of  89.2  percent. 

I  am  neither  prepared  nor  equipped 
to  say  that  the  rates  are  wrong.  I  know 
they  have  been  hurtful.  I  believe  the 
Increases  have  been  too  frequent  and  too 
man>-.  There  is  some  evidence  to  point 
this  up. 

We  all  know  that  the  Inflationary  proc- 
ess has  l>een  in  active  progress  since 
1950.  That  being  so.  the  rate  for  water- 
borne  commerce  carried  between  the 
Pacific  coast  and  Atlantic  coast  should 
have  been  increased  at  the  same  compar- 
ative levels  as  has  been  true  for  Hawaii 
and  Alaska.  Has  that  been  so?  Indeed 
It  has  not  been. 

For  example,  in  the  category  of  drugs 
and  medicines  I  discovered  from  the 
figures  furnished  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  the  rate  per 
hundred  pounds  in  1053  was  $2.27,  and 
by  1963  that  rate  had  gone  up  only  3 
cents. 

The  rate  for  hardware  in  1953  was 
$1.61  per  hundred  pounds.  Now  the  rate 
is  $2.03 

In  the  area  of  canned  and  preserved 
foodstuffs,  a  much  more  significant  item 
in  terms  of  tonnage,  in  1953  the  rate  was 
$1  37  per  hundred  pounds.  There  are 
two  rates  In  1963.  One  is  $148;  and  on 
pallets  It  is  exactly  1  cent  more  than  10 
years  ago. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn,  from  mate- 
rial supplied  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  that  often  the  rate  per  ton 
for  waterborne  freight  is  cheaper  from 
Seattle.  Wash.,  to  Yokohama.  Japan, 
than  to  Alaska  ports,  and  this  has  no 
reference  whatsoever  to  the  rail  export- 
Import  rate.  This  Ls  true  despite  the 
fact  that  Japan  is  approximately  4.300 
miles  and  Seward,  Alaska  Is  only  1.300 
miles  from  Seattle.  Wash. 

Although  I  believe  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Barrett  should  not  have  been  made, 
and  although  I  oppose  it.  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 
My  understanding  Is  that  my  colleague 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  aRTTTWiifcl  does  not 
propose  to  make  such  a  request,  either. 
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Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  will 

my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  colleague  In  the  expression  of 
his  views.  We  are  not  here  at  this  time 
to  try  to  defeat  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Barrett.  We  testl- 
fled  before  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee reported  the  nomination  favor- 
ably. We  realize  it  would  be  a  iiaeless 
effort  to  go  further. 

But  I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
record  be  made.  A  record  of  it  was  so 
well  made,  in  a  very  inoffensive  marmer, 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  [Mr.  Magmuson],  whose  in- 
dividual views  made  no  mention  of  the 
Commissioner  whose  nomination  Is  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  confirmation,  but 
who  spoke  up  for  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pointing qualified  persons  to  the  regula- 
tory commissions. 

The  difficulty  Is  not  with  the  char- 
acter or  personality  of  Mr.  Barrett.  He 
is  an  estimable  gentleman.  He  is 
kindly  and  well  thought  of.  He  has  been 
a  successful  businessman  In  his  com- 
munity. No  personal  feelings  enter  Into 
the  views  which  my  colleagues  and  I 
express.  But,  unfortunately,  he  is  not 
qualified.  He  testified  that  he  had  had 
no  previous  experience  whatever  In 
maritime  matters.  The  hope  was  that  in 
the  18  months  in  which  he  had  served, 
he  would  have  acquired  some  knowledge 
and  experience  in  that  field.  The  report 
of  the  committee  brought  in  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  stated  that  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Barrett  was  xmanlmously 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  18  months  ago; 
that  he  had  been  a  successful  business- 
man and  civic  leader,  with  every  indica- 
tion that  he  would  be  a  satisfactory  and 
constructive  Commissioner.  Since  then 
he  has  gained  knowledge  and  experience 
from  his  service  on  the  Conunlssion. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Barrett's  own  re- 
sponse to  the  questions  bears  out  the 
very  opposite — not  only  that  he  did  not 
learn,  but  that  he  did  not  try  to  learn. 
I  quote  from  a  part  of  the  Individual 
views  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Babtlktt]. 

Mr.  Ashton  C.  Barrett  presented  blmaelf 
before  the  Commerce  Committee  on  July  12 
and  19  of  this  year.  During  the  first  day 
of  the  hearing,  Mr.  Barrett  stated  that  he 
had  been  In  the  clothing  business,  the  clean- 
ing business,  and  the  laundry  business  and 
In  the  real  estate  business,  but  that  he  had 
had  no  previous  experience  or  association, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  martlme  busi- 
ne&8. 

Here  Is  the  pertinent  part,  which  indi- 
cates that  not  only  did  he  not  learn,  but 
that  he  made  no  serious  effort  to  learn 
and  acquire  the  knowledge  which  it  was 
hoped  he  would  acquire  in  order  to  be- 
come knowledgeable  and  acquire  the  in- 
formation needed  to  become  a  good  com- 
missioner: 

When  the  appointees  to  the  newly  estab- 
lished Federal  Maritime  Conunlssion,  Includ- 
ing Mr.  Barrett,  first  came  before  the  com- 
mittee In  February  1062,  their  attention  was 
called  to  four  serious  problem  areas  and  the 
committee  was  assured  by  Commission  mem- 
bers that  action  on  each  either  was  being 
taken  or  would  promptly  be  taken.    During 


the  hearings  oa  July  12  and  19  of  this  year, 
Mr.  Barrett  was  confnmted  with  these  earlier 
pledgee  and  was  asked  what  action  he  and 
his  fellow  conunissioners  had  taken  with  ref- 
erence to  them.  TTi"  answers  were  manifestly 
tmaattafaetory.  In  some  instances  he  re- 
vealed a  total  lack  of  familiarity  with  both 
the  pledges — 

Solemn  pledges  made  at  the  beginning 
of  his  services — 

and  the  problem  areas  which  they  covered. 
In  a  few  instances  where  he  displayed  an  lui- 
derstanding  of  the  problems,  he  could  do  no 
more  than  indicate  that  the  pledges  had  not 
been  fulfilled — indeed,  that  some  were  no 
nearer  to  fullUlment  than  they  had  been  in 
Feburary  of  1062. 

The  commissioners  had  promised  the  com- 
nUttee — 

That  Is,  the  Commerce  Committee — 

that  provisions  would  be  made  In  rules  of 
the  Commission  whereby  Governors  of  States 
wo4lId  be  given  adequate  notice  under  sec- 
tion e  of  the  dual-rate  law.  On  the  first  day 
of  the  hearings,  Mr.  Barrett  was  totally  un- 
familiar with  this  problem — 

Although  he  had  been  a  commissioner 
for  18  months — 

he  later  rettimed  to  testify  that  no  action 
had  been  taken  in  this  area  and  that  none 
was  planned. 

In  regard  to  the  second  problem  discussed 
in  the  1982  hearings  (revision  of  anntial  re- 
ports for  domestic  offshore  carriers),  Mr. 
Barrett  reported  that  the  Commission  was 
•Oil  revising  the  form  of  the  annual  report. 
This  is  what  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
aion  said  the  OomnUsslon  was  doing  In  Feb- 
ruary of  1062. 

The  third  problem  (need  for  authority  to 
require  a  uniform  system  of  accounting  by 
domestic  carriers  In  the  offshore  trade)  was 
one  with  which  Mr.  Barrett  was  totally  un- 
familiar. Initially,  Mr.  Barrett  stated  that 
the  Commission  had  authority  to  require  a 
nnlform  system  of  accounting  as  do  other 
regulatory  agencies.  This  statement  was  re- 
tracted by  Mr.  Barrett  when  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  Commission  In  Its  1962  annual 
report — 

Which  presumably  he  had  not  read,  al- 
though he  signed  it. 

Mr.  Barrett,  after  he  had  made  this 
completely  Incorrect  statement,  showing 
he  did  not  know  what  was  in  the  report 
which  the  Commission  Issued  the  pre- 
vious year,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
signatories,  was  then  briefed  by  a  mem- 
ber of  staff  and  retracted  that  statement. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  Individual 
views  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Bartlett]  : 

Mr.  Barrett  did  not  acknowledge  that  any 
serious  problem  existed  in  regard  to  the 
fourth  question  (the  need  for  formal  notice 
of  freight  rate  changes  to  the  Governor  or 
other  principal  executive  officer  In  the  off- 
shore States,  Commonwealths,  and  posses- 
sions served ) .  He  pointed  out  that  formal 
notice  was  now  given  through  tariff  postings 
in  public  places.  When  asked  to  Illustrate, 
Mr.  Barrett  said  he  thought  this  Included 
posting  the  information  In  the  private  quar- 
ters of  the  captains  of  vessels  serving  the 
trade. 

How  could  he  possibly  show  more  ig- 
norance than  to  think  that  the  public 
would  be  on  notice  by  such  a  posting? 

The  rules  of  the  Commission  actually  re- 
quire posting  at  the  general  office  of  the  car- 
rier and  at  the  principal  office  at  each  port 
served.  The  problem  of  formal  notice  re- 
mains. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  paint 
the  lily  or  adorn  the  tale,  but  I  think  it 


is  extremely  regrettable  that  his  friends 
from  Mississippi  felt  their  obligation  to 
him  was  such  that  they  wanted  him  to 
continue  on  the  Commission.  Here  is  a 
man  who,  after  serving  a  year  and  a  half 
on  the  Commission,  has  shown  himself 
to  be  completely  Ignorant  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission.  His  decision 
in  the  recent  Alaska  rate  increase  case 
was  a  shocking  one.  It  showed  that  he 
completely  disregarded  the  evidence.  It 
showed  that  he  completely  overturned 
the  report  of  the  examiner,  who  listened 
to  the  testim^ony,  which  showed  that  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.  had  been  guilty  of 
fiagrant  abuses,  as  for  example,  that  the 
company  had  been  charging  private 
charities  to  the  rate  pajring  public. 
Other  evidence  was  completely  disre- 
garded. 

I  could  quote  at  great  length  the  dev- 
astating testimony  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dottglas],  who  has  pointed 
out  how  the  Commission  had  allowed 
excessive  rates  on  goods  shipped  abroad; 
that  for  the  same  goods,  for  the  same 
service,  on  a  ship  going  from  New  York 
to  Hamburg,  the  rates  are  very  signifi- 
cantly higher  on  goods  returning  from 
Hamburg. 

The  President  has  shown  some  aware- 
ness of  the  situation  by  demoting  the 
previous  Commission  head,  Mr.  Stakem, 
and  appointing  Admiral  Harllee  In  his 
place.  That  does  not  excuse  Individual 
members  of  the  Commission;  they  are 
supposed  to  be  knowledgeable  and  know 
what  is  going  on.  I  share  the  hope  ex- 
pressed by  my  colleague  that  Admiral 
Harllee  will  be  an  Improvement  over  the 
previous  chairman. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
amazed,  in  questioning  Mr.  Barrett  when 
he  appeared  before  the  committee,  to 
learn  that  after  16  months  of  service  on 
the  Commission  he  was  uncertain  as  to 
whether  the  service  between  the  main- 
land of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  was 
subsidized.  I  think  this  fact  points  to 
that  which  my  colleague  and  I  have 
sought  to  demonstrate — that  not  only 
was  Mr.  Barrett  unequipped  with  profes- 
sional knowledge  when  he  took  office,  but 
he  did  not  add  greatly  to  his  store  of  in- 
formation during  the  year  and  4  months 
that  elapsed  after  he  was  confirmed  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission. 

I  feel  confident  that  from  now  on  Mr. 
Barrett  will  address  himself  more  atten- 
tively to  the  duties  of  his  high  office.  We 
In  the  so-called  offshore  areas  are  In 
many  respects,  at  the  absolute  mercy  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission.  If 
they  do  not  treat  the  people  of  those 
areas,  who  number  close  to  3  million, 
justly,  our  economic  life  Is  hindered  and 
our  opportunities  for  development  are 
lessened,  and  we  are  crippled  In  every 
way. 

There  was  a  time,  in  1961,  I  believe, 
when  we  in  Alaska  had  a  faint  hope, 
because  then,  for  the  first  time,  an  ex- 
aminer of  the  regulatory  agency  said 
that  the  increases  sought  by  the  principal 
steamship  company  should  not  be  al- 
lowed, that  they  were  unjust.  He  pre- 
sented a  massive  reoord.  We  confidently 
expected  that  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission would  affirm  those  fiiulings.    We 
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should  never  have  had  that  confidence. 
We  should  bsv*  relied  upon  history, 
which  WM  repeated. 

Paced  with  tbe  factual  evidence  ac- 
cumulated by  the  examiner  presented  In 
his  report,  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission completely  disregarded  his  rec- 
ommendations. 

As  my  colleague  from  Alaska  said  only 
a  few  minutes  ago.  the  examiner  ruled 
that  the  steamship  company  could  not 
make  charitable  donations  to  this  orga- 
nization, that  orgwilzatlon.  or  any  other 
organization,  and  charge  such  donations 
to  the  people  of  Alaska  as  an  expense. 
That  finding  was  made  by  the  exami- 
ner. Most  regulatory  agencies,  such  as 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  do 
not  allow  canters  to  include  such  chari- 
table contributions  as  an  expense.  What 
did  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  do 
when  it  said  the  Alaska  rate  increases 
were  Justified?  It  said  the  steamship 
company  was  privileged  to  make  chari- 
table donations  and  Include  them  as  an 
expense  Item. 

If  that  is  regulation  in  behalf  of  the 
public,  we  need  a  complete  shift  in  the 
Commission.  It  is  Intolerable  that  such 
administration  should  be  allowed. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Douglas]  had  members  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  before  his  subcommittee  not 
long  ago.  in  a  series  of  hearings.  I  testi- 
fied at  those  bearings.  It  was  developed 
then  that  freight  rates  for  American 
goods  shipped  abroad  competitively  are 
in  too  many  eases  much  higher  than  rates 
for  like  goods  coming  into  this  country. 
The  Maritime  Commission  must  have 
known  tiOmethlng  about  this.  I  could  ex- 
ciise  Mr.  Barrett  for  the  fact  that  he 
very  candidly  admitted  he  had  never 
heard  of  it  imtll  he  came  before  Sena- 
tor Douglas'  subcommittee,  because  he. 
after  all.  had  not  been  around  so  long. 
However,  in  my  Judgment,  the  Commis- 
sion would  never  have  done  anything 
about  It  bad  not  a  congressional  com- 
mittee brought  up  the  issue  and  demand- 
ed action.  In  my  Judgment,  this  is  a 
sin  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
and  its  predecessors. 

Mr.  ORUKNING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ORXTENINa.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
when  this  discrepancy  between  the  out- 
going freight  rate  and  the  incoming 
freight  rate  was  called  to  Mr.  Barrett's 
attention,  he  explained  it  by  saying  he 
thought  high  stevedoring  rates  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  dUference?  He  thereby 
dl^layed  his  complete  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  the  stevedoring  rates  are  as 
high  for  Incoming  traffic  as  they  are  for 
outgoing  traffic^ 

Mr.  BARTLBTT.  That  is  the  case.  I 
have  been  in  Washington  for  quite  a 
while,  first  as  a  Delegate  from  Alaska 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
later  as  a  Senator.  However,  my  knowl- 
edge— and  I  believe  it  is  Informed  knowl- 
edge— has  told  me  that  not  once  during 
that  time  has  the  maritime  regulatory 
agency  proposed  a  constructive  action  to 
benefit  the  then  Territory  of  Hawaii  and 
now  the  60th  State  of  the  Union;  nor 
has  it  done  so  with  respect  to  Alaska. 
Puerto  Rioo,  or  any  of  the  so-called  off- 
shore areas. 


Whatever  has  been  done,  has  been 
done  only  as  a  consequence  of  congres- 
sional prodding  and  pressures.  The  peo- 
ple downtown,  the  specialists,  the  ex- 
perts, ought  to  come  up  to  Congress  with 
recommendatioris  once  in  a  while,  and 
advise  us.  Instead  of  having  it  the  other 
way  all  the  time.  They  ought  not  al- 
ways supinely  to  authorize  rat<^  Increases 
sisked  by  Industry,  and  ought  to  make 
prudent  and  careful  inquiry  to  learn  if 
such  requests  are  justified. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  maritime  com- 
panies operating  to  the  ofTshore  areas 
do  not  have  difficulties  which  do  not  con- 
front other  operators.  They  are  not  sub- 
sidized. I  believe  a  very  strong  case 
can  be  made  that  if  a  subsidy  is  fair 
in  one  uistance,  it  is  fair  in  another. 
The  2  million  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
half  million  people  of  Hawaii,  and  the 
lesser  number  of  people  in  Alaska  should 
not  be  required  to  support  a  separate 
merchant  marme.  That  Is  the  present 
situation. 

A  short  time  ago  I  gave  some  figures 
which  demonstrate  that  m  the  inter- 
coastal  trade,  rates  have  changed  hardly 
at  all  in  the  past  13  years,  although  they 
have  gone  up  astronomically  for  off- 
shore areas. 

I  should  like  to  offer  one  further  com- 
parison. This  comes  from  material  sup- 
plied to  me  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  It  reveals  that  using  100 
as  the  base  for  1950,  rail  rates  for  all 
commodities  in  1953  were  HI.  In  1961 
they  were  only  114  That  is  another 
demonstration  of   the   fact   that  trans- 


portation rates  have  not  advanced  any- 
where nearly  as  much  as  they  have  in 
Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Alaska,  and  even  the  islands  west  of 
Hawaii. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record,  following  my  re- 
marks, table  No.  4  of  the  ICC  for  the 
year  1961,  from  which  I  have  just  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Likewise.  I  should 
like  to  have  included  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  Chairman  Harllee.  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritune  Commission,  together  with 
some  rate  comparisons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

< See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  These  comparisons 
have  to  do  with  the  subject  I  mentioned 
a  while  ago.  namely,  that  in  some  cases 
it  was  cheaper  to  ship  goods  from  Seattle 
to  Yokohama  than  from  Seattle  to  Se- 
ward, although  the  distance  to  Yoko- 
hama is  4.300  miles  and  to  Seward  it  is 
only  1,300  miles. 

In  closing.  I  compliment  and  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  for  the  submission  of  his  in- 
dividual views. 

He  said  in  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  his  individual  views: 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  an  Immediate 
revltallzatlon  of  maritime  regulation  whlcli 
the  reorganization  of  the  Commission  sought 
to   accomplish. 

I  join  in  that  statement. 
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Exhibit  3 

FEDE.HAL    MARrrlMK    COMMISSION. 

OmcE  or  THE  Chairman. 
Washxngton.  DC  .  August  '•9.  1963 

Hon     E     L     BARTLETT 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Se.nator  Barti.ctt  In  .iccordaiice 
with  a  request  from  your  otflce  we  have  pre- 
pare<l  the  attached  table  comparing  ocean 
rate*  from  Seattle.  Waah  .  to  Seward.  Alaska, 
with  rates  from  Seattle  to  Yokohama.  Ja- 
pan. The  Seward  rates  are  those  of  the 
Pacific  Westbound  Conference  Neither  set 
of  rates  Includes  terminal  charges 

Alaska  Steams  tariff  quotes  all  weight 
rates,  whereas  the  conference  Uirlff  quote* 
rates  In  terms  of  weight  or  meiisurement. 
whichever  yields  the  highest  revenue  Uj  the 
carrier      Except  for  automobiles  and  canned 


go<xls  all  commodities  listed  In  the  compar- 
ison move  to  Japiin  on  a  weight  ba.sls  Al- 
though some  kinds  of  canned  goods  move 
on  A  weight  basis  and  other  kinds  on  a  meas- 
urement basis,  the  $63  50  rate  shown  on  the 
table  Is  the  lowest  rate  that  can  be  charged 
for  a  ton  of  canned  goods  moving  on  a  con- 
ference vessel  to  Yokohama.  The  automo- 
bile rates  have  been  converted  to  the  rate 
that  would  be  charged  for  automobiles 
weighing  3.000  pounds  and  taking  500  cubic 
feet  of  space 

If  you  have  any  question  In  connection 
with  this  rate  Uble.  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  cill  upon  us  for  clarification 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  Hari.lcx, 
Hrar     Admiral      US      Sary      (ReUred), 

Cfiairman. 


1963 

Compariaon  of  charges   (not  inclMding  terminal  tskarget),  Seattle,  Wa«h.,  to  Seward,  Alaeka,  versus  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  Yokohama,  Japan 

[P«  ton  of  2.000  pounds,  except  as  noted] 


r 

Commodity 
I 


A>lH'st<)s  .shingles  (minimiun  weight,  3<S,000  pounds).. 

\ut(iiiioliilo.s.  unboie<l - 

Ilrirk,  buikllng  (minimum  weight,  40,000  pounds) 

Ciinnwl  gofxls,  n.o.s 

(Viufiit.  building  (any  quantity) 

KiTtlliirrs.  pocked  (mlnimuin  weight,  20.000  pounds). 

Firelirick  (minimum  weight.  40.000  pounds) 

Firf  cioy  (any  quantity) - 

Iron,  sto*l,  and  other  articles: 
.Anglos,  bars  n.o.s..  beams: 

.Minimum  weight.  24.000  pounds 

.Minimum  weight.  80,000  pounds 

Cnncrrte  reinforcing  bars  (not  bent): 

Less  than  carload -v 

Minimum  weight,  80,000  pounds 

\\  iMlng  electrodes: 

.Minimum  weight.  24.000  pounds 

-Minimum  weliht,  80.000  j)Ounds 


mm  Seattle,  Wash., 
to— 


To 
BewBTd, 


(Alaska 

Steamship 

Co.) 


$4a80 
•10B.60 

ai.40 

34.00 
26.60 
27.20 
31.40 
26.60 


37.00 
33.20 

2«.ao 

27.40 

37.00 
35.20 


To 

Yokohama, 

Japan  > 


$41.50 

»5fl6.00 

33.26 

<S3.  60 
24.00 
15.76 
33.25 
33.25 


23.42 
23.42 

25.08 
25.00 

•ft5.  50 
•65.05 


Conunodity 


From  Seattle,  Wa-sli., 
to— 


To 

Seward, 

Alaska 

(Alaska 

Steamship 

Co.) 


To 

Yokohama, 

Japan  > 


Iron,  steel,  and  other  arUcles— Continued 
I^ad  Ingots: 

Minimum  weight,  24.000  pounds.. 

MlnUnum  weight,  80,000  pounds 

Rails: 

Minimum  weight,  24,000  pounds.- 

Minimum  weight,  80.000  pounds 

Sheets: 

Minimum  weight,  24,000  pounds - 

Minimum  weight,  80.000 pounds — . 

Paints,   varnishes,  lacquers.  In  boxes   (minimum  weight 

24,000  pounds) - 

Pipe,  cement,  containing  asbestos  fiber,  in  packages,  bun- 
dles, or  strapped  on  pallets  (minimum  weight,  36,000 

pounds) 

Tile,  facing  or  flooring,  clay  or  earthen,  in  packages  (mini- 
mum weight,  36,000  pounds).. --. 

Wire  or  cable,   copper,  lead-covered    (minimum  weight, 
30,000  pounds) - 


137.00 
35.20 

37.00 
35.20 

37.00 
36.20 

40.80 


33.00 
33.00 
40.80 


$16.30 
16.30 

32.45 
32.45 

21.52 
21.52 

57.75 


I') 
62.  SO 
49.25 


1  Contract  any  quantity  rates.  -  .  „„ 

1  I'er  automobile;  $6.65  [xr  100  pounds.  Baaed  on  an  average  automobile  of  3,000 
iwunds  and  50<lculilc  feet. 

>  Per  automobile;  $47.75  jier  ton  of  40  cubic  feet.  Baaed  on  an  average  automobile 
of  3.000  [)ounds  and  500  cubic  feet. 

*  Some  caimed  goods  are  dense  enough  to  take  a  weight  rate;  other  canDe<i  goods 
t.ik.'  a  raeasurt'ment  rate.  Charges  on  canned  goods  moving  imder  a  measurement 
rat.'  would  l)e  more  than  $53.50,  per  2,000  pounds. 


» Carbon  electrodes. 

•  Asbestos  cement  pipe,  straight: 

Cptoand  including  6-inch  inside  diamettr. $44.78 

Over  6-inch  up  to  and  including  8-inch  inside  diameter 48.  79 

Over  8-lnch  up  to  and  including  12-inch  inside  diameter 53.  71 

Over  12-inch  up  to  and  including  16-lnch  Inside  diameter 69. 06 

Over  16-lnch  up  to  and  including  24-inch  inside  diameter 63.  06 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  concerning  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Barrett. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  views — 
Executive  Report  No.  2 — ^were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Individual   Vnws 

The  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  nomination  of  Ashton  C. 
Barrett,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  for  a  term 
of  4  years  expiring  Jtme  30,  1967,  bavlng 
considered  the  same,  repwrt  favorably  thereon 
and  recommend  tliat  the  nomination  be  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  Barrett  was  first  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Conunlaslon  on  February  13,  1963,  and  eerved 
on  the  Commission  xmtll  his  term  expired 
June  30,  1963.  Mr.  Barrett  was  elected  by 
his  colleagues  on  the  Commission  to  serve  as 
Vice  Chairman  between  January  and  June 
30.  1963. 

Mr.  Barrett  has  been  In  the  latmdry  and 
drycleanlng  business  In  Mississippi  since 
1952.  and  has  served  as  president  of  A.  C. 
Barrett  &  Associates  In  the  development  of 
real  esUte  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  Mr.  Barrett 
served  as  a  national  trtistee  from  the  State 
of  Mississippi  for  the  Easter  Seal  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults. 

The  committee  held  hearings  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Barrett  on  July  13  and  19, 
1963.  Senator  Jamks  O.  Eastuind,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Senator  John  Stknhis,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, appeared  before  the  committee  and 
strongly  endorsed  the  appointment.  Mr. 
Barrett.  In  his  extended  appearance  before 
the  contunlttee.  was  forthright,  and  we  be- 
lieve him  to  be  a  man  of  high  character  and 
Integrity. 

It  should  be  noted  that  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  ConunUslon  tor  approxi- 
mately 18  months,  and  his  service  on  It  must 
be  evaluated  in  the  context  of  the  following 
events: 

1.  The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  has 
not  been  during  his  service  an  established 
agency  with  a  fixed  and  known  body  of  law 


to  administer.  To  the  contrary,  Mr.  Barrett 
was  one  of  the  five  original  appointees  to  a 
newly  reorganized  regulatory  commission, 
and  four  (including  Mr.  Barrett)  of  the  five 
members  had  little  if  any  previous  maritime 
experience. 

2.  The  reorganization  process  involved 
splitting  (between  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  and  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion) a  limited  budget,  a  small  staff,  and 
cramped  office  space.  These  are  major 
handicaps  fcx'  a  body  dependent  on  investi- 
gation, hearings,  and  filing  of  extensive  docu- 
ments ^"«4  tariffs  for  the  fulfillment  of  Its 
regulatory  mission. 

3.  The  fundamental  charter  describing  the 
Commission's  duties,  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1918,  had,  a  short  time  before,  undergone  a 
■waeplng  revision  requiring  new  orders  and 
regulations  to  be  promulgated  and  steam- 
ship conference  agreements  to  be  refiled,  for 
agency  i^proval,  disapproval,  or  modifica- 
tion. This  Is  an  inunense  tindertaklng,  as 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  revisions 
to  the  Shipping  Act  took  3  years  of  study, 
hearings,  and  drafting  by  three  separate  con- 
gressional conunittees. 

Considering  all  of  these  handl«4>s,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion has  started  to  function  as  it  was  In- 
tended only  within  a  very  short  and  recent 
period  of  time.  It  Is  manifestly  unfair  and 
Inappropriate  to  heap  blame  on  a  candidate 
for  renomlnatlon  as  If  he  were  solely  re- 
sponsible for  the  agency's  perfornumce,  all 
the  taoTt  so  because  the  events  leading  to 
this  performance  were  well  beyond  the  abil- 
ity of  any  individual  Commissioner  to  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  Barrett  was  unanimously  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  18  months  ago.  He  had  been 
a  successful  businessman  and  civil  leader 
with  every  indication  that  he  would  be  a 
satisfactory  and  constructive  Commissioner. 
Blnoe  then  he  has  gained  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience from  his  service  on  the  Commission. 

Aocordlni^y,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
Senate  confirm  the  nomination. 

liir.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  individual 
Tiews  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
(ICr.  MaonttsonI  and  of  the  senior  Sena- 


tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bahtlitt]  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  the  ma- 
jority views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Individ- 
ual views  of  Mr.  Macnitsok  and  of  Mr. 
BARTLETT — Executive  Report  No.  2 — 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNDiviDTJAi-  Views  ok  Mm.  Magnuson 

Two  years  ago  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission was  established  purstiant  to  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  7  for  the  purpose  of 
revitalizing  the  regulation  of  the  water- 
borne  foreign  conunerce  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  hearings  on  the  reorganization 
plan  and  on  numerous  other  occasions.  Con- 
gress has  emphasized  the  Importance  of 
appointing  well-qtiallfied  men  to  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  and  other  Independent 
regulatory  agencies,  each  of  which  have  im- 
portant Influence  upon  significant  sectors  of 
owr  economy. 

No  agency  has  been  more  seriously  over- 
looked nor  more  consistently  neglected,  so 
far  as  the  appointment  of  qualified  members 
is  concerned,  than  has  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission. Repeatedly,  appointees  selected  to 
serve  have  had  limited  or  no  background  in 
maritime  matters  and  generally  have  had 
little  familiarity  with  regulatory  or  legal 
problems. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  an  Immediate 
revltallzatlon  of  maritime  regulation  which 
the  reorganization  of  the  Commission  sought 
to  accomplish. 

Wakxek  O.  Mackttson. 

iNDivmuAL  Vizws  or  Ma.  Baxtlktt 
The  Federal  Maritime  Commissi  on  Is  the 
Independent  agency  responsible  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  waterbome  foreign  and  do- 
mestic offshore  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Its  Jurisdiction  reaches  the  some  126 
active  steamship  conferences  which  operate 
over  trade  routes  directly  Involving  U.8.  for- 
eign commerce.  Ilie  Coounlsslon  Is  charged 
with  regiUating  the  31  American  and  185 
foreign  shipping  lines  which  belong  to  these 
conferences  and  engage  as  eommon  carriers 
In  this  trade.  This  regulation  affects  carriers 
In  regard  to  their  services,  rates,  practices. 
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Tk«  CoounlMlon  uiMo  r«cu- 

Ut««  and  llLi>u—  approximately  1.000  ocean 
freight  forward**  and  haa  re«\Uatory  re- 
•pondbUlty  ortr  mom  190  terminal  operators. 
In  1903  tlM  XJA.  foreign  trade  amounted  to 
•  10  4  blllkm  In  Imports  and  $218  billion  in 
exports.  Tb«  bulk  of  this  trade  U  trans- 
ported by  commoo  carriers  under  Federal 
Maritime  OOBwalsalon  Jurisdiction.  The 
regulation  ot  tto*  taims  and  conditions  under 
which  our  Importa  and  exports  move  has  a 
direct  Impact  oo  the  level  of  our  domestic 
economy,  the  UA  trade  balance,  the  balance 
of  payments,  and  oar  relations  with  foreign 
governments. 

In  the  ilimi—fir  offshore  trade,  the  Com* 
mission  Is  rMponalbl*  for  regulating  rate*. 
charges,  tariffs,  and  practices  of  conunon 
carriers  by  w»tar  to  Alaaka.  Hawaii.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  laUnd  possessions.  Since  water 
transportation  la  th*  dominant  means  of 
transportatloa  to  thsas  offshore  areas,  the 
regulation  ot  tba  water  carriers  serving  the 
trades  has  a  dlroet  and  subatantlal  InHuenea 
on  the  coat  of  llrlng  In  tbe  oOShore  areas  and 
on  the  ability  of  ttaase  areas  to  participate 
and  compete  tully  In  the  economic  life  of  the 
NaUon.  Freight  rataa  to  Alaaka  and  HawaU 
bare  IncreaMd  orar  60  percent  since  1S50. 
puling  the  aanao  span  of  time,  rail  freight 
rates  In  the  United  States  Increased  on  an 
average  of  only  14  percent.  In  no  Instance 
did  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  fall  to  ap- 
prove a  piopoaed  rate  Increase  before  1091. 
Following  this  precedent,  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Cotmnlmlon  In  the  past  a  years  has 
approved  subatantlal  additional  rate  In- 
creases for  Alwwfrf.  Puerto  Rico,  and  Hawaii. 
The  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  there- 
fore, is  a  ragnlatary  agency  of  the  first  order 
of  Importance — an  agency  whoee  action,  or 
^^^J.tw«l  })aa  ft  eobstantlal  impact  on  nu- 
mcroua  a^>ecta  ai  the  Nation's  economy,  and 
an  im'n^'w^  Impact  on  the  economy  of 
otir  ofTshore  anaa. 

The  Federal  Ifcilllmii  Coram ission  was  es- 
tablished by  Beorganlzatlon  Plan  No.  7. 
which  *«««»">*  etfeetlve  a  years  ago  this 
month.  The  Federal  Maritime  Board,  the 
Commlsaloni  prwtoceaaor.  was  abolished  and 
the  new  rmniiilMlnii  became  operative  after 
an  erteoslTe  iBTeetlgatlon  of  the  Board  be- 
tween 1980  and  IMl  by  the  AnUtrust  Sub- 
cocnmlttee  of  the  Bouee  Judiciary  Committee, 
under  the  chalnnanahlp  of  Representative 
dCAirtTSL  CsLL^.  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  under 
the  '•>«i^innfin"***p  of  Representative  Hxxbkst 
C.  BONifn.  TlM  Celler  committee  report 
sharply  i  iTtlfi1»rt  the  Board,  charging  that 
ever  since  the  Shipping  Act  was  first  adopted 
In  1916  the  lefMatlve  Intent  had  been  frus- 
trated by  deeoltory  regulaUon : 

"For  a  period  ot  almoat  46  years,  lethargy 
and  Indlfferenee  have  characterized  Its  atti- 
tude, laxity  and  InefDclancy  Its  procedures. 
^n<^  fr\istratlon  and  ineffectiveness  Its  ad- 
ministration of  the  regulatory  features  of 
the  shipping  acts." 

The  detailed  Indictment  of  the  Board 
continued : 

"The  Board's  decline  In  prestige  was  a 
product  of  many  factors — the  low  caliber 
of  some  appolnteee,  the  many  reorganizations 
of  the  Board  or  Its  predecessors  In  the  course 
of  their  history;  the  orientation  of  Its  mem- 
bers and  staff  toward  shipping  Interests;  the 
lack  of  personnel  to  supervise  the  Industry 
adequately;  aa  abeenee  of  dealre  or  ability 
in  exlatlng  pem?"*"^  to  antagonlae  potent 
economic  graapa.  All  these  and  other  fac- 
tora,  too,  played  a  pranlnent  part  In  reducing 
the  Board  to  littla  more  than  a  token  ad- 
mlnlstraUve  body." 

The  Celler  report  then  turned  more  spe- 
cUlcaUy  to  the  Importance  ot  appointing 
quallflad  omb: 

"Another  faetor  In  the  continiied  Ineffi- 
ciency of  tiM  Board  la  (he  fact  that,  as  Chair- 
man Bosraai  ot  the  Bouee  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Flaherles  sagaciously 


obesrved.  The  question  of  qualifications  fi>r 
membership  on  the  Board,  or  the  predecessor 
Commission,  seems  to  have  been  largely 
Ignored  In  the  postwar  years  '  " 

The  committee  Included  the  following 
among  Its  recommendations 

•Care  should  be  taken  by  Uie  President 
and  by  his  appointees  U)  the  Commlaalon  to 
Insure  that  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion win  no  longer  be  considered  merely  a 
way  station  on  the  road  to  prlvHte  advance- 
ment The  subcommittee  agrees  with  Rep- 
resentative Heebest  C  BoNNni.  chalrmnn  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  who.  deploring  the  caliber  of 
previous  appointees  to  the  B^mrd  and  Its 
predeceaeor  agencies,  states  on  the  basis  of 
observations  derived  from  years  of  experi- 
ence. In  a  letter  to  the  President  dated  De- 
cember 15.  1960.  'Most  of  them  took  nothing 
to  the  Board,  and  their  prU»r  experience  did 
not  encourage  tenure  of  service  '  Appoint- 
ment of  members  to  the  new  Commission 
should  be  made  with  great  care  " 

The  words  of  the  Celler  report  were  well 
choeen  The  complexity  and  lmp<irtance 
of  the  problems  with  which  the  Maritime 
Coounlsslon  must  deal,  the  hlstt>rlcal  diffl- 
cultles  we  have  experienced  in  formulating 
and  Implementing  eflecUve  regulative  policy 
In  this  area,  and  the  need  for  rejuvenation 
of  an  agency  that  has  long  been  derelict  In 
lU  responsibility  are  all  compelling  reasons 
for  the  exercise  ot  utmost  care  In  the  selec- 
tion of  new  appointees  or  in  the  reappoint- 
ment of  present  Commlsalon  members. 

Since    the    Federal    Maritime    Commlaalon 
was   created   2   years   ago.   Congress    has   en- 
acted   two   legislative    measures   which    sub- 
stantially    Increase      the      Importance      and 
complexity  of  the  Cotnmlsslon's  work      The 
first  of  these  laws  provides  for  the  licensing 
of  Independent  ocean  freight  forwarders  and 
for  the  regulation  of  the  ocean  freight  for- 
warder Industry      The  second  Is  the  so-called 
dual-rate   law.   which   substantially   enlarges 
the  Commission's  responsibilities  for  the  ap- 
proval   or   disapproval    of   conference    agree- 
ments, the  filing  and  reviewing  of  Inbound 
and  outbound   ocean  freight  rates,  and  the 
disapproval   of   any  rate   found   to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
The  Commission,  however,  has  thus  far  been 
unable  to  implement  fully  the  Freight  For- 
warder Act  since  several  of  the  agency  rules 
have   been   suspended    by   court   action   and 
the  Commission  has   not  placed   Into  effect 
the  rules  called  for  under  the  dual-rate  leg- 
islation.    These    new    statutes    Increase    the 
powers    and    responsibilities    of    the    agency, 
but  every  Indication  Is  that  the  reorganized 
Commission  has  done  little  to  Improve  upon 
the  sad  precedents  set  by  previous  maritime 
agencies     In     carrying     out     the     regxilatory 
functions  delegated  to  It  by  Congress      Sen- 
ator DoTJcLAS  has  summed  up  the  situation 
In  his  commentary  upon  the  testimony  the 
Commission  gave  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  concerning  the  existence  of  dif- 
ferentials   between    Inbound    and    outbound 
freight  rates : 

•I  want  to  characterize  the  testimony 
which  we  received  from  ^helr  representatives 
as  inadequate,  shocking,  disgraceful  and 
giving  every  Indication  that  the  Commission 
and  the  Commission's  predecessor,  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board,  have  been  grossly  negli- 
gent and  gravely  derelict  In  their  duty  to 
protect  American  industry,  the  public  In- 
terest, and  the  U.S.  national  Interest  " 

Our  difficulties  in  the  field  of  maritime 
regulation  have  resulted  in  repeated  Investi- 
gations, reconsiderations,  and  revisions  of 
our  maritime  policy  and  administrative  ma- 
chinery during  the  past  47  years.  The  D  S. 
Shipping  Board  was  estabUahed  In  1916.  the 
US  Maritime  Commission  in  1936.  the  Fed- 
eral MartUme  Board  In  !•{».  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Coomilealon  in  1961.  Throughout 
theee  years  of  Invcetlgatloa  and  reorganlaa- 
Uon.  the  call  for  able  leadership  has  been  a 


consistent  theme.     It   has   been   recognised 

that  unqualified  personnel  must  bear  the 
blame  for  many  of  the  Commissions  fallings 
and  that  the  appointment  of  highly  com- 
petent men  Is  the  sine  qua  non  of  any  Im- 
provement In  the  situation  Perhaps  Dean 
landls'  1960  report  to  the  President-elect 
described    the   situation    most   clearly: 

No  better  service  could  be  rendered  to  the 
lulnilnlstratlve  agencies  as  a  whole  than  by 
Kriuluiilly  restafflng  them  with  men  who. 
because  of  their  competence  and  their  desire 
to  fulttll  the  legislative  mandates  described 
m  the  basic  statutes  establishing  these  agen- 
cies, will  Inspire  a  sense  of  devotion  to  and 
pride  In  the  public  service  by  their  naany 
employees." 

In  conclusion.  Dean  Landls  recommended: 
"The  prime  key  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
administrative  process  la  the  selection  of 
quaUfled  personnel.  OoOtt  men  can  make 
jxM.r  Ihws  workable;  poor  men  will  wreak 
havoc  with  good  laws 

•As  long  as  the  selection  of  men  for  key 
admlnlstraUve  posU  U  baaed  upon  political 
reward  rather  than  competency,  little  else 
that  Is  done  will  really  matter." 

Any  appointee  to  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  therefore,  should  be  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  the  dreary  history  of 
the  Federal  Government's  regulatory  efforts 
In  this  field  and  in  reference  to  the  fact 
that  today  this  agency  has  responsibilities 
of  enormous  economic  consequence  and  thus 
should  be  accorded  the  recognition,  atten- 
tion, and  respect  merited  by  a  regulatory 
agency  of  the  first  order  of  Importance. 

Mr.  Aahton  C.  Barrett  presented  himself 
before  the  Commerce  Committee  on  July  12 
and  19  of  this  year.  During  the  first  day  of 
the  hearing.  Mr.  Barrett  stated  that  he  had 
been  In  the  clothing  business,  the  cleaning 
business,  the  laundry  business  and  in  the 
real  estate  business,  but  that  he  had  had 
no  previous  experience  or  association,  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly,  with  the  maritime  business. 
When  the  appolnteee  to  the  newly  estab- 
lished Federal  Maritime  Commission  Includ- 
ing Mr  Barrett,  first  came  before  the  com- 
mittee in  February  1962,  their  attention  was 
called  to  four  serious  problem  areas  and  the 
committee  was  assured  by  Commission 
members  that  action  on  each  either  was  be- 
ing Uken  or  would  promptly  be  taken.  Dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  July  12  and  19  of  this 
year,  Mr  Barrett  was  confronted  with  these 
earlier  pledges  and  was  asked  what  action 
he  and  his  fellow  Commissioners  had  taken 
with  reference  to  them.  His  answers  were 
manifestly  unsatisfactory.  In  some  In- 
stances he  revealed  a  total  Uck  of  familiarity 
with  both  the  pledges  and  the  problem  areas 
which  they  covered.  In  the  few  Iristances 
where  he  displayed  an  understanding  of  the 
problems,  he  could  do  no  more  than  Indicate 
that  the  pledges  had  not  been  fulfilled — 
Indeed,  that  some  were  no  nearer  to  fulfill- 
ment than  they  had  been  In  February  of 
1962. 

The  Commissioners  had  promised  the 
conunlttee  that  provisions  would  be  made 
In  rules  of  the  Commlsalon  whereby  Gov- 
ernors of  States  would  be  given  adequate 
notice  under  section  6  of  the  dual-rate 
law.  On  the  first  day  of  the  hearings.  Mr. 
Barrett  was  totally  unfamiliar  with  this 
problem;  he  later  returned  to  testify  that  no 
action  had  been  taken  In  this  area  and 
that  none  was  planned. 

In  regard  to  the  second  problem  discussed 
In  the  1962  hearings  (revision  of  annual 
reix)rts  for  domestic  offshore  carriers),  Mr. 
Barrett  reported  that  the  Commlsalon  was 
still  revising  the  form  of  the  annual  report. 
This  Is  what  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion said  the  Commlsalon  was  doing  in  Feb- 
ruary of   1962. 

The  third  problem  (need  for  authority  to 
require  a  uniform  system  of  accounting  by 
domestic  carriers  In  the  offshore  trade)  was 
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one  with  which  Mr.  Barrett  was  totally  un- 
familiar. Initially,  Mr.  Barrett  stated  that 
the  Commission  had  authority  to  require 
a  uniform  system  of  accounting  as  do  other 
regulatory  agencies.  This  statement  waa 
reuacted  by  Mr.  Barrett  when  it  wae  point- 
ed out  that  the  Commission  in  Ita  1002 
annual  report  had  asked  Congress  for  this 
additional  authority.  Although  the  1962  an- 
nual report  states  that  drafts  of  legislation 
to  Implement  each  proposal  would  be  sub- 
mitted, none  have  ever  been  received  by 
Congress  In  respect  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Barrett  did  not  acknowledge  that  any 
serious  problem  existed  in  regard  to  the 
fourth  question  (the  need  for  formal  notice 
of  freight  rate  changes  to  the  Governor  or 
other  principal  executive  officer  in  the  off- 
shore States,  Commonwealths,  and  poases- 
slons  served).  He  pointed  out  that  formal 
notice  was  now  given  through  tariff  postings 
in  public  places.  When  asked  to  illustrate. 
Mr  Barrett  said  he  thought  this  Included 
posting  the  information  In  the  private  quar- 
ters of  the  captains  of  vewels  serving  the 
trade.  The  rules  of  the  Commlaalon  actu- 
ally require  posting  at  the  general  office  of 
the  carrier  and  at  the  principal  office  at  each 
port  served.  The  problem  of  formal  notice 
remains. 

When  Mr.  Barrett  was  questioned  about 
the  difference  between  Inliound  and  out- 
bound ocean  freight  rates  In  the  foreign 
trade,  he  said,  "Frankly.  Senator,  it  hadnt 
been  called  to  my  attention  tmtll  the  Joint 
Economic  Conunlttee  called  It  to  our  atten- 
tion." Later,  Mr.  Barrett  sought  to  explain 
the  differential  by  citing  the  higher  etevedor- 
Ing  coets  in  the  United  Statee  and  higher 
wages  paid  to  American  seamen.  When  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  higher  UJ3.  steve- 
doring costs  apply  to  both  inbound  and  out- 
bound cargo  and  that  the  subsldlaed  Amer- 
ican-flag carriers  are  coznpenaated  by  a  Fed- 
eral subsidy  covering  the  difference  In  for- 
eign and  U.S.  seamen's  wages,  Mr.  Barrett 
offered  no  further  explanations. 

When  Mr.  Barrett  was  questioned  on  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, he  was  tmcertaln  aa  to  the  Com- 
mission's authority  in  respect  to  contract 
carriers  in  the  domeetic  offshore  trade.  Mr. 
Barrett  asserted  that  the  Commlmlon  has 
general  Jurisdiction  over  all  carriers  In  the 
offshore  trade.  Including  contract  carrier*, 
but  he  thought  that  the  ratee  of  contract 
carriers  were  not  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission.  The  fact  ia  that  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  has  no  Jxuriedlctlon 
over  contract  carriers  In  the  domeetic  off- 
shore trade. 

After  a  careful  and  considered  examination 
of  the  record  of  the  hearing  and  of  Mr.  Bar- 
rett's background  and  quallflcatlona.  nothing 
suggests  that  the  appointee  has  the  qualifi- 
cations which  service  on  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission requires.  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Barrett 
Is  personally  above  reproach;  he  la  honeet, 
gracious,  and  congenial.  He,  however,  hae 
no  background  In  maritime  matters,  no  fa- 
miliarity with  governmental  regulation,  and 
no  experience  with  the  type  of  legal  and  eco- 
nomic problems  with  which  the  Commlsalon 
must  deal  dally. 

It  should,  in  all  fairness,  be  emphasised 
that  Mr.  Barrett  was  not  alone  responsible 
for  the  actions  or  Inactions  of  the  full  Com- 
mission.    He  waa  only  one  member. 

However,  he  did  serve  the  Commission  as 
Vice  Chairman,  and  cannot  be  abeolved  of 
the  Commission's  collective  fallings  simply 
because  he  Is  only  one  of  its  five  members. 

To  consent  to  the  appointment  of  an  In- 
experienced man  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion is  to  acquiesce  in  a  longstanding  frus- 
tratlon  of  legislative  Intent  in  regard  to 
maritime  regulation.  It  is  a  dlsservloe  first 
to  the  public,  which  properly  expects  the 
full  measure  of  regulation  and  protection 
granted  by  the  law;  second,  to  the  maritime 
Industry,  which  is  dependent  upon  Intelli- 
gent and  predictable  agency  responsea,  and 


lastly  to  the  appointee  himself,  who  must 
be  aware  that  his  competences  and  Interests 
He  elsewhere. 

Confirmation  should  be  denied. 

X.  L.  Babtixtt. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Ashton  C. 
Barrett  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Ii4r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  Immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 
AND  COMMUNISM  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  a  privilege  to  be  in  the  Chamber 
today  to  listen  to  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Pearson]  concerning  the  situa- 
tion in  Cuba;  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  OoLD WATER]  conccming  the  pro- 
posed reservation  to  the  test  ban  treaty; 
the  statement  by  the  respected  majority 
leader  on  the  same  subject;  the  fervent 
advocacy  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  of  the 
treaty;  and  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  should  be  a  reserva- 
tion. 

In  at  least  one  phrase,  perhaps,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  his  own  fer- 
vent advocacy  got  away  from  himself, 
when  he  said  that  anyone  who  proposed 
a  reservation  to  the  treaty  would  be  an 
assassin  of  the  treaty.  I  do  not  believe 
that  statement  is  true  or  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  really  believes  it  any 
more  than  I  do. 

The  test  ban  treaty  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  important  proposals  to  come 
before  Congress  and  the  country  in  a 
long  time.  But  I  point  out  what  I  be- 
lieve is  extremely  important;  that  is, 
that  the  Communist  gains  which  have 
been  made  throughout  the  world  have 
not  been  made  by  nuclear  testing;  ttiey 
have  not  been  made  by  nuclear  arms; 
they  have  been  made  by  infiltration,  sub- 
version, terror,  and  sabotage  at  a  sub- 
liminal warfare  level.  Perhaps  the  most 
clear-cut  example  of  that  practice  has 
been  the  Cuban  situation. 

During  the  past  2  months  a  series  of 
speeches  has  been  delivered  by  re- 
spected Members  of  the  Senate,  suggest- 
ting  that  the  United  States  take  action 
to  establish  a  policy  to  try  to  eliminate 
communism  from  Cuba,  whether  the 
communism  be  in  the  form  of  Russian. 
Czechoslovaklan.  or  Yugoslavian  troops 
or  technicians,  or  even  Cuban  Commu- 
nists themselves. 


More  than  a  month  ago — on  July  18, 
1963 — in  a  speech  I  made  in  the  Senate, 
I  referred  to  the  Cuban  menace  today 
and  stated  what  it  was  accomplishing  in 
Latin  America. 

One  year  ago  yesterday  the  President 
said; 

It  continues  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Castro  regime  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  export  its  aggressive  purposes  by 
force  or  the  threat  of  force.  It  will  be  pre- 
vented by  whatever  means  may  be  necessary 
from  taking  action  against  any  part  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

That  policy  has  not  been  followed  by 
the  administration  in  any  of  the  actions 
concerning  Cuba  during  the  year  since 
the  statement  was  made.  I  outlined 
perfectly  clearly  in  my  speech  of  July  28 
exactly  the  acts  of  aggression  which 
have  occurred  since  that  time  and  the 
acts  of  aggression  which  are  now  occur- 
ring. 

The  proposals  made  by  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott],  by  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MxTNDT],  by  the  distinguished  Jimior 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pkarsoh], 
by  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  and  by  other 
Senators  who  have  spoken  on  the  sub- 
ject have  been  efforts  to  show  that 
courses  are  available  to  the  administra- 
tion which,  if  adopted,  could  help  to 
solve  the  Cuban  problem.  But  all  we 
have  received  from  the  administration 
is  silence — an  attempt  to  shove  the 
whole  Cuban  problem  under  the  rug. 
We  receive  no  answer  from  the  adminis- 
tration or  its  spokesmen.  No  policy  is 
proposed.  There  is  nothing  but  silence, 
while  the  Russians  continue  to  use  Cuba 
as  a  base;  while  their  fishing  fleet  in- 
creases; while  Cubans  boldly  entered  a 
British  island  and  kidnapped  19  persons 
and  took  them  to  Cuba,  while  Americans 
watched  and  took  pictures,  but  did 
nothing  to  rescue  the  captives. 

Is  the  United  States  a  bastion  of  the 
free  world — ^this  country  of  ours  which 
is  supposed  to  be  able  to  provide  freedom 
for  people  and  be  a  haven  for  all  the 
rights  we  iDelieve  Individuals  should 
have?  Or  are  we  to  sit  by  and  watch 
complacently  while  the  Communists  in 
Cuba  continue  their  infiltration  and  acts 
of  terrorism  throughout  Central  and 
South  America? 

On  July  26,  Fidel  Castro,  having  re- 
turned from  Russia,  where  he  consorted 
at  some  length  with  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
said: 

In  the  countries  of  Latin  Amwlca,  the 
prerevolutionary  conditions  are  incompara- 
bly more  favorable  than  they  were  in  our 
country.  This  path  to  revolution  does  not 
open  of  Itself.  This  path  must  be  opened. 
This  path  must  be  opened  by  revolutionary 
fighters.  And  there  is  a  way  of  opening 
this  path  If  we  wish  to  open  it.  •  •  • 
There  are  Latin  American  oountrlee  *  •  • 
where  desperate  mssewB  await  the  breach  to 
erupt  into  history. 

Castro  continues  to  make  certain  that 
we  fully  understand  what  he  is  sasrlng, 
and  reports  as  follows : 

The  dvty  of  the  revoluttonarlee,  of  the 
Latin  American  revolutionaries.  Is  not  to 
wait  for  the  change  In  the  balance  of  power 
to  produce  the  miracle  of  social  revolution 
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In  Latin  AnMrtHt.  tout  to  fk»  tb«  fullest 
kdvantac*  of  •VHTtblnc  faTorlng  tb«  rev- 
oluttonary  iiiiin—int  and  make  revoluUona. 
And  Um  dutf  e(  nTOiuttonartaa,  above 
all  at  thla  moount.  ta  to  undaratand.  to 
know  how  to  sn^P*  ^^  changea  In  the  bal- 
ance of  power  wtilch  have  taken  place  In 
the  world,  and  understand  that  thla  change 
help*  the  atnigsto  at  the  paopla. 

If  I  ever  beard  a  series  of  advocacies 
by  a  person  In  charge  of  the  Commu- 
nist movement,  wbo  aeeks.  with  the  aid 
and  abettanoe  of  Russia,  to  promote  rev- 
olution In  Cuba  and  to  Infiltrate  and 
subvert  Latin  America  and  South  Amer- 
ica, this  U  it 

Yet  when  we  offer  proposals  to  try  to 
get  %h^  country  off  dead  center,  to  try 
to  correct  a  MtuaUon  In  which  we  are 
apparmtly  sitting  on  our  hands  while 
communism  emlets  only  90  miles  from 
our  shore,  wbat  do  we  get?  Silence ;  ab- 
solutely no  response  from  the  adminis- 
tration. 

I  fully  reeognlie  the  Importance  of  the 
teat  ban  treaty.  I  look  forward  to  lis- 
tening to  the  debate  and  the  arguments 
which  will  occur  next  week  In  the  Sen- 
ate. But  the  ratification  of  a  test  ban 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  bloc  will  not  be  a 
"ootton  plckin'  thing,"  as  they  say  In  the 
South,  while  we  are  confronted  with  a 
Communist  government  in  Cuba  and  the 
question  whether  it  is  to  remain.  We 
must  develop  a  policy  of  our  own. 

Many  persona  have  asiced  me  from 
^iimm  to  time:  How  does  the  United 
States  have  any  legal  right,  under  our 
system,  to  UMk.  U>  take  action  with  re- 
spect to  anoClMr  country  ? 

This  is  Quite  interesting,  because  this 
question  was  aAed  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions, and  the  letter  came  to  my  desk 
without  any  lastifatkxx  on  my  part  It 
is  a  personal  letter  from  a  man  who  is  in 
the  ITcTnlnlliMiarr  Oouncll  of  Cuba,  and 
Is  dated  August  2. 1963.  The  first  para- 
graph of  his  covering  letter  reads,  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  un  plasiwl  to  •ndoae  a  oopy  of  a  memo- 
randum OD  the  IreattH.  reaoIuUona  and  dec- 
laratiMM  which  made  tt  mandatory  to  take 
efTecUve  aetlon  against  the  Cuban  Commu- 
nist regime.  It  SMma  to  me  that  the  main 
Issue  on  Cnba  today — rather  than  war  or 
peae*,  la  whethar  or  not  this  great  country — 

He  is  referrli«  to  the  United  SUtes— 
Intends  to  Ixntar  its  soleinn  oommltments 
and  protect  its  own  security. 

TbMt  is  the  first  paragraph  of  his  let- 
ter. He  also  sent  to  me  a  4-page  memo- 
randum on  the  series  of  commitments 
made  by  thii  country  In  connection  with 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Prom  reading  the  memorandum,  it  be- 
comes perf eetly  apparent  that  time  and 
time  and  time  again  we  have  committed 
oursdves  to  the  Latin  and  Central  Amer- 
ican countries  who  are  members  of  the 
Organisation  of  American  States  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  the  owerthrow  of  any  govern- 
ment In  this  hemisphere  by  outside  ag- 
gressive ton*,  including  vecifieally  the 
Communists  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 


Rjccon  the  memorandum,  which  Is  en- 
titled "Solemn  Commitments  on  Cuba." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRO,  as  follows: 

SOLXMN    CoMMmiurra   on   Cuba 

1.  A  real  policy  for  the  liberation  of  Cuba 
Is  not  a  matter  for  dlsciission.  It  Is  a  solemn 
commitment  of  this  counUy.  embedded  In 
the  historical  Joint  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  adopted  on  Oc- 
tober 3.  19«2.  and  which  states  that  the 
United  States  Is  determined  to  'work  with 
the  Organlzatloa  of  American  States  and 
with  freedom-loving  Cubans  U)  support  the 
aspirations  of  the  Cuban  people  for  self- 
determination." 

a  Following  the  mandates  of  tlUs  joint 
resolution,  the  United  SUtes  should  rally 
the  support  of  the  great  majority  of  Latin 
American  republics  to  invoke  article  6  of 
the  1947  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Recipro- 
cal Assistance  (Rio  Treaty),  which  is  a 
hemUphertc  ratification  of  the  Monrje  Doc- 
trine.   Article  6  states,  as  follows: 

'If  the  InvlolabUlty  or  the  lutegruy  of 
territory  or  the  sovereignty  or  political  In- 
dependence of  any  American  state  should 
be  affected  by  an  aggression  which  Is  not 
an  armed  attack  or  by  an  ertracontlnental 
or  intracontlnental  conflict,  or  by  any  other 
fact  or  situation  that  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  America,  the  organ  of  consultation 
shall  meet  immedlaUly  In  order  to  agree  on 
the  measurea  which  must  be  Uken  in  case 
of  aggression  to  as.slst  the  victim  of  the 
aggression  or.  In  any  case,  the  measures 
which  should  be  taken  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  continent." 

S.  In  accordance  with  the  declaration  of 
solidarity  for  the  preservation  of  the  political 
Integrity  of  the  American  states  against  the 
Intervention  of  International  conununlsm 
(Declaration  of  Caracas.  1984).  the  mere 
domination  of  Cuba  by  International  com- 
munism endangers  the  fjeace  of  the  Americas 
and  calls  for  a  meeting  of  the  organ  of  con- 
sultation. 

DCCUtaATION    or    CABACAS 

"The  domination  or  control  of  the  politi- 
cal Institutions  of  any  American  stale  by 
the  International  Communist  movement,  ex- 
texullng  to  this  hemisphere  the  political  sys- 
tem of  an  eztracontlnental  power,  would 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  sovereignty  and 
political  Independence  of  the  American 
states,  endangering  the  peace  rf  America. 
and  would  call  for  a  meeting  of  consultation 
to  consider  the  adoption  of  appropriate  ac- 
tion in  accordance  with  existing  treaties  " 

4  In  the  meeting  of  consultation  (Con- 
ference of  Foreign  Uinlsters),  the  American 
republics  could  adopt  one  or  more  of  the 
collective  sanctions  set  forth  In  article  8 
of  the  Rio  Treaty : 

Article  8:  "Tor  the  purpose  of  this  treaty. 
the  measures  on  which  the  organ  of  con- 
sultation may  agree  will  comprise  one  or 
mors  of  the  following:  recall  of  chiefs  of 
diplomatic  missions;  breaking  of  diplomatic 
relatloru;  breaking  of  consular  relations: 
partial  or  complete  Interruption  of  economic 
relations  or  of  rail.  sea.  air,  postal,  tele- 
graphic, telephonic,  and  radlotelegraphlc  or 
radlotelephonlc  communications;  and  the 
use  of  Armed  Force  " 

5.  In  view  of  the  continued  presence  In 
Cuba  of  Soviet  troops,  the  progressive  fortltl- 
catloa  of  the  island  (with  suategle  weap- 
ons) and  th«  stepped-up  Castro-Communist 
subversion  in  Latin  America,  the  organ  of 
consultation  could  urge  the  member  states 
to  take  individual  or  collective  self-defense 
rasasures.  mcludtng  the  air  and  sea  block - 
Ml*  ot  Outoa.    These  measures  are  provided 


for  in  article  fl  of  the  Rio  Treaty,  article 
81  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
Resolution  n  of  the  eighth  meeting  of 
consultation  (Ptmta  del  Este).  which  estab- 
lishes the  following: 

"To  urge  the  member  states  to  take  those 
steps  that  they  may  consider  apiwoprlate 
for  their  Individual  or  collective  self-de- 
fense, and  to  cooperate,  as  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable,  to  strengthen  their  capacity  to 
counteract  threats  or  acts  of  aggression,  sub- 
version or  other  dangers  to  peace  and  se- 
curity resulting  from  the  continued  Inter- 
vention In  this  hemisphere  of  Slno-Sovlet 
powers.  In  accordance  with  the  obligations 
established  In  treaties  and  agreements  such 
as  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  and  the  Inter -American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  AsaisUnce." 

6.  At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
shuuld  render  adequate  military  support  to 
democratic  Cubans,  both  on  the  Island  and 
abroad.  In  order  to  render  openly  this  sup- 
port, the  United  States  could  recognize  a 
Cuban  defacto  belUgerent  government  (In 
exile  or  In  arms).  Thla  government  would 
have  legal  capacity  to  solicit  or  contract 
loans  and  to  enter  Into  military  alliances 
with  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
graJitlng  recognition. 

7  The  Cuban  situation  admits  no  further 
psiUatlves  of  economic  embargoes  and  dlplo- 
mauc  l«r)laUon.  which  prove  to  be  totally  In- 
eflecUve.  There  Is  no  other  alternative  but 
to  take  all  the  steps  that  are  necesaary  to  re- 
move the  CommunUt  cancer  from  Cuba  be- 
fore It  spreads  to  all  of  Latin  America. 

8.  The  moment  Is  fraught  with  danger,  but 
the  greatest  risk  would  be  failure  to  take  ef- 
fective and  Immediate  action,  thus  allowing 
the  Soviet  Union  to  continue  lU  covert  for- 
tification of  Cuba  and  Its  aggressive  penetra- 
tion of  Latin  America.  Thla  does  not  mean 
starting  a  war  In  Cuba.  It  means  giving  full 
military  support  to  democratic  Cubans,  who 
are  already  engaged  In  combat,  exercising 
their  Inherent  right  to  revolt  against  (Com- 
munist oppression. 

9.  Today  Cuba  Ls  the  testing  ground  for 
the  validity  of  regional  treaties,  the  efficacy 
o*  UJ3.  military  alliances  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Americas  to  survive  as  a  free 
continent. 

10  The  time  for  decision  is  now.  Any 
vaclUatlon  or  postponement  of  necessary  ac- 
tion to  repel  the  Communist  Invasion  of  this 
hemisphere  would  be  tantamount  to  ap- 
p«asement.  The  Sorlet  challenge  must  be 
met  with  expediency  and  courage  In  order 
to  avoid  a  miscalculation  of  our  resolve  to 
defend  freedom,  which  could  give  rise  to  a 
major  world  conflict.  Cuba  cannot  become 
the  Munich  of  America. 

AuoTJST  1968. 

Mr.  EKDMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  only  fair  at  this  point  to  make 
a  comment  or  two  concerning  the  recent 
action  by  Castro  in  the  cays.  After  pub- 
licly announcing  support  of  the  FALN.  in 
Venezuela,  just  a  few  days  ago,  the  FALN 
followed  up  its  previous  attack  on  U.S. 
military  personnel,  which  it  had  an- 
nounced ahead  of  time,  and  then  carried 
through, with  a  forcible  attack  on  mem- 
bers and  ofBcers  of  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment Itself.  The  FALN  announced 
It  was  going  to  do  that;  and  it  is  sup- 
ported, aided,  financed,  and  armed  by  aid 
from  Cuba.  So  the  FALN  followed 
through  with  exactly  what  It  had  threat- 
ened to  do :  but,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  there  has  been  no  retalia- 
tion at  all  or  no  objection  from  our 
country. 
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Recently,  when  approximately  19  or  20 
anti-Castro  refugees  were  on  one  of  the 
British  cays,  Cuban  Communists  went 
there  in  patrol  boats  and  seized  them. 
US.  Air  Force  helicopters  hovered  over- 
head, observing  and  taking  photographs 
of  what  the  Communists  were  doing,  but 
V.  ere  under  orders  not  to  Interfere  in  any 
way.    That  went  on  for  2  hours. 

As  has  been  said  on  other  occasions,  in 
view  of  the  communications  system 
cur  Air  Force  has,  it  seems  relatively  easy 
for  it  at  least  to  alert  the  British  and  say 
to  them.  "If  you  want  to  protect  or  safe- 
guard persons  on  one  of  yoiu*  casrs,  part 
of  your  own  territory,  now  is  the  time. 
Either  do  something  about  It,  or  give  us 
permission  to  do  It  as  an  ally  of  Great 
Britain" — so  that  in  the  future  our  own 
territory  will  not  be  invaded  freely  by 
Communists  from  Cuba  engaged  in  illegal 
international  kldnapings — which  did  oc- 
cur on  that  occasion.  But  our  forces  did 
nothing  except  take  photographs  and 
report.  As  a  result.  19  persons — who 
want  the  territory  of  Cuba  returned  to 
its  own  people  and  want  them  to  be  Jd- 
lowed  to  govern  themselves — have  been 
taken  to  Cuba,  to  be  Imprisoned  along 
with  the  rest  who  still  are  there. 

Because  we  got  some  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  persormel  out  of  Cuba,  I  believe  we 
have  a  general  opinion  these  days  that 
none  of  them  remains  in  a  Cuban  prison, 
and  that  In  Cuba  there  are  no  slave-labor 
camps,  that  everyone  there  is  happy,  and 
that  the  only  change  Is  that  Castro  has 
imposed  a  dictatorship  on  the  island  of 
Cuba 

However,  Mr.  President,  anyone  who 
reads  the  Cuban  reports — whether  those 
in  the  Free  Cuba  News  or  those  from  the 
Revolutionary  Council,  or  the  Cuban  re- 
ports published  by  the  student  revolu- 
tionary groui>— -can  inform  us  to  the 
contrary.  Many  Cubans  who  have  been 
thrown  into  jail  are  used  as  laborers  in 
the  fields,  where  they  are  kept  under 
guard,  and  at  night  are  returned  to  the 
stockades  or  prisons  from  which  they 
were  brought.  The  regime  that  has  been 
imposed  upon  them  has  become  rougher 
and  rougher.  The  tOort  and  the  preatige 
it  enjoys  In  South  America  and  Central 
America  have  Increased.  They  have  in- 
creased because  our  covmtry,  with  the 
primary  responsibility  as  the  most  pow- 
erful country  in  this  hemisphere,  has 
chosen  to  do  nothing. 

On  many  occasions  we  have  adced  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  replies  from 
the  administration  as  to  the  policy  It 
would  take  with  regard  to  Cuba;  but  we 
have  yet  to  receive  a  reply.  I  am  hopeful 
that  if  we  keep  this  point  before  the 
public  aivd  before  the  Senate,  before  too 
long  we  shall  have  been  of  assistance  in 
the  development  of  a  firm  p<^oy — not 
one  involving  the  use  of  UJB.  troops  for 
invasion  purposes;  we  do  not  need  that. 
for  many  other  steps  to  which  Senators 
have  already  referred  can  be  taken— hut 
a  firm  policy  designed  to  return  to  the 
people  of  Cuba  the  right  to  govern  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rccou    an    article    enUtted    "Caetro 


Forays  Scrutinised."  The  article  was 
written  by  Bertram  B.  Johansson,  the 
Latin  America  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

Ilxere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CaSTKO    FORATS    SCBimKIZXD 

(By  Bertram  B.  Johansson) 
Washington. — Cuba's  kidnaping  of  19 
Cuban  refugees  last  week  from  Angullla  Cay, 
In  the  British  Bahamas,  is  seen  here,  at  least 
among  luxofQclal,  if  not  official,  sources  as  a 
grim  foretaste  of  things  to  oome  In  the  Carib- 
bean. 

These  sources — fed  Information  dally  by 
tbe  Cuban  underground  and  by  refugees  con- 
ttnxially  illpplng  out  of  Cuba — see  the  opera- 
tion first  as  a  Soviet-Cuban  probe  of  how 
much  taunting  the  United  States  and  Britain 
will  stand  in  the  Caribbean.  Or  how  much 
intervention  Cuba  can  get  away  with  as  It 
changes  the  United  States  with  Interventions 
far  back  Into  history. 

FACTS   AKD    riGTTaZS 

The  buildup  of  both  the  Cuban  and  Soviet 
flT^^"g  fleet  In  Caribbean  and  Atlantic 
waters,  with  fast  patrol  boats  and  vessels 
capacious  enough  to  carry  sea-bound  weap- 
ons and  Infiltrators  to  any  Caribbean  point. 
Is  not  taken  lightly. 

Those  groups,  furthermore,  see  the  An- 
fulUa  Cay  incident  as  an  outright  violation 
ot  International  law,  where  escaping  Cubans, 
■oms  40  miles  from  their  country,  are  cap- 
tured or  shot  down  by  Cuban  personnel  on 
British  soil,  while  XJJB.  air  pilots  look  on  doing 
nothing  but  taking  photographs. 

It  Is  beUeved  here  the  United  States  at  least 
could  have  sent  naval  vessels  to  hold  the 
Castro  Tiif  nln  and  their  captured  htiman 
cazvo  under  surrelUanoe  until  British  au- 
thorities arrived. 

•OATB  nsam  TOcrrKn 
Tl»e  Cltlasns  Conunlttee  for  a  Free  Cuba — 
a  group  at  United  States,  not  Cuban  dtlaena. 
baaed  in  Waahlngton — points  out  some  in- 
tereettng  facts  and  figures  on  escapees  from 
Cuba: 

The  total  number  of  Cubans  who  have 
fled  the  Castro  regime  through  normal  trans- 
port «TvM*«»^i«  to  the  United  States  alone  total 
230,000  persons.  Of  these.  6.048  fled  in  small 
boats  mtwh  like  test  we^'t  Angullla  Cay 
group,  from  June  1961  through  July  1963. 
The  latter  5AM  came  in  7&3  different  boats. 
The  aeeape  boats  range  in  size  from  12  to 
00  feet  long.  Some  are  fishing  boats  con- 
•tmeted  by  the  Oastro  government  and 
stotan.  forolng  installation  of  guards  at  many 
boatbuilding  establishments.  Some  are 
boats  made  clandestinely  In  a  doasn  different 
locations  by  pereons  who  suddenly  appear  on 
Cuban  beaches  at  night,  bring  the  doaen 
pieces  of  the  boat  together,  make  it  sea- 
worthy and  start  out  on  their  seebome  heglra 
to  the  United  States. 

Uore  than  00  percent  ot  the  refugees  ar- 
riving  In  the  United  States  are  workmra  and 
peasants.  Only  6  percent  are  professionals. 
Premier  Castro  la  keeping  as  many  of  the 
latter  behind  as  possible. 

Ttw  total  number  of  Cubans  who  have  fled 
to  the  united  States,  as  weU  as  Spain,  Central 
AmsKlca,  etc..  Is  an  estimated  850,000  out  at 
the  populatloa  at  0  mllllcm. 

Hvndreds.  perhaps  thousands,  of  escapees 
from  Cuba  never  reach  the  mainland  or 
safety.  Cuban  fishermen  who  have  left  the 
laUnd  testify  that  there  are  many  empty 
tniQet-rlddled  boats  bleaching  on  the  sands 
of  sUent,  onlnhaMtad  Ulett  as  grim  taetl- 
ly  at  Ouban-Sovlet  patrol  beat  eSBelenoy 
PNBilar  Castoo'S  detarmiaatfon  that 
people  sliaU  not  leave  Cuba. 


Miami,  especially,  is  said  to  be  swarming 
with  Castro  intelligence  agents,  so  much  so 
that  Cuban  exiles  are  Jittery  about  talking 
much  among  themselves  for  fear  of  Inform- 
ing and  Inadvertently  cooperating  with  the 
Castro  Intelligence  network. 


COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
often  commented  on  the  stepchild  status 
of  civil  rights  legislation.  At  the  mo- 
ment there  is  no  better  illustration  of  its 
status,  it  seems  to  me,  than  the  history 
of  the  congressional  action,  or  lack  of 
action,  with  respect  to  the  Commission 
on  ClvU  Rights. 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  danger 
that  the  Commission  may  be  ignored  out 
of  existence  by  following  a  dvil  rights 
timetable  which  would  make  it  impos- 
sible to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion before  It  had  been  forced  to  disband. 

In  this  whole  field  there  seems  to  be 
an  attitude  of  patient  determination; 
but  those  who  maintain  this  attitude 
seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that  under  pres- 
ent law  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
is  required  to  submit  its  final  report  on 
September  30  of  this  year,  and  that  60 
days  thereafter  the  Commission  will  go 
out  of  existence. 

All  the  determination  and  the  good 
will  in  the  world  will  not  make  a  particle 
of  difference  to  the  Commission  if  we 
do  not  act  to  alter  those  dates. 

The  Subcommittee  on  C<»istltutional 
Rights  completed  extensive  hearings  on 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  Commission  on  June  12  azKi,  with 
only  one  dissenting  vote,  it  voted  a  4- 
year  extension  in  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission after  defeat  by  a  tie  vote  of  a 
motion  which  I  made  to  extend  the  Com- 
mission indefinitely. 

On  several  past  occasions,  as  Senators 
will  remember,  the  extension  of  the  Ufe 
of  the  Commission  has  been  approved  by 
overwhelming  votes  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  other  body.    There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  that  would  be  the  case  to- 
day if  the  question  were  brought  before 
the  Senate.    But  this  reservoir  of  over- 
whelming   support   might    as    wdl   be 
drained  if  the  Senate  is  not  to  be  given 
any  opportunity  to  act  until  the  Com- 
mission is  didianded.    The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constituttonal  Rights  submitted 
Its  report  to  ttie  full  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  a  month  ago.    The  hearings 
of  the  subcommittee,  which  extoided 
over  a  period  of  many  days,  and  which 
were  eminently  fair  to  all  points  of  view, 
have  been  printed.   The  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
was  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  he  gave  full  opportunity  to 
all  those  in  favor  of  and  opposed  to  be 
heard.    As  I  have  said,  those  hearings 
have  been  printed.    Tlie  basis  for  action 
in  the  full  committee  has  existed  for 
months,  but  the  bill  continues  to  lan- 
fuish  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Teeterday.  in  the  eourae  of  diaoussion 
of   the   pragraming  of   proposed  civU 
rights  Ifgit^ftt*'*"  of  a  nore  exttfiaive 
eharaettf .  the  esslBtant  majority  leader 
pointed  out  that  "the  revonsibillty  for 
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scheduling    propoeed    legislation    rests 
with  the  nuOorttir.'' 

I  do  not  dtaiNata  that  sUtement.  But 
it  w&rrants  on*  qualification.  I  believe, 
and  that  la  that  there  are  Members  of 
Congress  on  both  cLdes  of  the  aisle  who 
are  vitally  interested  in  this  issue:  and 
It  Is  the  obUvstlon  of  every  Senator,  in 
my  Judgment,  to  do  what  he  believes  Ls 
right  and  imcnwrr  to  make  certain  that 
the  Senate  does  not  forfeit  responsibility 
by  Inaction.  It  !•  not  my  intention,  after 
going  through  all  the  extensive  hearings 
of  the  Subcoaunittce  on  ConsUtutional 
Rights,  after  having  had  long  discus- 
sions, and  after  having  been  one  of  those 
who  voted  to  report  the  bill  favorably 
to  the  full  committee,  to  stand  idly  by 
and  watch  the  death  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  no  matter  whose  respon- 
slbiUty  It  la  to  ■chodtUe  the  proposed  leg- 
Lslatlon. 

Therefore  I  express  to  the  leadership 
my  hope  that  steps  wUl  be  taken  In  some 
manner.  Perhaps  it  can  be  done  by  ap- 
peikhng  the  extension  of  the  Commission 
to  some  other  bUL  I  remember  that  on 
one  occasion  we  appended  such  a  meas- 
ure to  an  appropriation  bill.  In  some 
manner  we  sboold  bring  the  subject  be- 
fore the  Senate  ao  that  the  Commission 
win  not  go  out  of  existence  virtually  on 
the  SOth  of  September  It  Is  true  that 
it  will  not  actoally  go  out  of  existence 
until  60  days  after  that  time,  but  at  pres- 
ent the  Oommlssion  cannot  keep  its 
staff — MM*  thay  are  keeping  their  staff 
on  tcntrrhon^s  wnlfisn  they  know  what 
wUl  happen  to  the  CXxmnission. 

Thwefore.  I  hereby  serve  notice  that 
I  wiU  feel  It  naosssary  at  some  time  prior 
to  the  SOth  of  September  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  an  appropriate  measxire 
which  Is  before  the  Senate  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Oommlssion  at  least  for  the 
4.year  period  which  has  been  voted  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights. 

I  have  favored  the  extension  of  the 
CoQunlaskm  as  a  permanent  or  aesni- 
permanent  sjcnrr  because  of  the  fine 
work  that  ttey  have  done.  At  any  time 
It  is  open  to  the  Oongrces  to  close  up  any 
agency  that  tt  dssirss  to  close.  The  easy 
method  Is  br  dsnjriag  tt  funds  to  operate. 
But.  as  we  have  all  seen  before,  I  see 
a  great  hamrd  In  subjecting  the  Com- 
mission to  tiM  constant  harassment  of 
periodic  renewals  of  its  life.  That  is  the 
reason  why  many  of  us — and  the  com- 
mittee dhrldod  esaetly  evenly  on  the 
question— ftivorsd  the  extension  of  the 
Commission  for  an  tandeAnlte  period. 
However,  the  majority  favored  the  4-year 
period.  It  win  bo  my  Intention  to  offer 
such  an  amsadment  at  some  time  before 
the  life  of  tbe  Oommlssion  expires,  un- 
less, as  I  taope,  the  issue  can  be  pro- 
gramed In  soHW  other  way. 

I  am  entirely  consekNts  of  the  fact  that 
any  IndivMaMI  Ssnator's  effort  to  attach 
an  amendment  to  some  other  bill  is  often 
met  wKh  faUwa  rnilssw  it  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  leadenhip  In  soeh  action. 
But  tt  Ismy  vMa  to  the  loadvshlp  to  take 
action  sa  ttail^  the  Oommlmlon  will  noi 
expbe.  If  sitUn  Is  not  taken.  I  shall 
feel  it  my  duty  to  act  accordingly  as  I 
have  indicated. 


LONG  ISLAND  ARTS  CENTER 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  pleasure,  a  few  months  ago.  to  at- 
tend the  opening  of  the  Long  Island 
Summer  Festival  of  the  Arts,  sponsored 
by  the  Long  Island  Arts  Center,  Inc.  and 
the  Nassau  and  Suffolk  County  govern- 
ments of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
with  the  support  of  New  York  State. 
business,  and  labor. 

This  great  festival — held  on  the  cam- 
puses of  C.  W  Post  Collese.  Adelphi  Uni- 
versity and  Hofstra  University— ha.s 
brought  to  New  York  State  such  dis- 
tinguished artists  as  Richard  Tucker, 
the  New  York  City  Ballet,  Jose  Iturbi, 
Symphony  of  the  Air,  Carlos  Montoya. 
Morton  Gould,  Lorin  Hollander,  the  Paul 
Taylor  Dance  Co  .  and  the  prize-winning 
play,  -Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf?" 
with  the  Broadway  matinee  cast  It  has 
become,  in  one  short  summer,  and  in  its 
first  season  no  less,  one  of  the  moht  suc- 
cessful international  festivals 

Tens  of  thousands  of  visitor.s  from 
Long  Island,  from  New  York  City,  and 
from  the  surrounding  area,  have  come 
to  enjoy  the  great  musical  and  artistic 
events  of  the  festival 

Ongmally  conceived  by  Norman  E 
Blankman.  of  Sands  Point,  NY,  who  is 
the  president  of  the  Long  Island  Arts 
Center,  this  festival  of  the  arts  has  taken 
devotion,  patience,  considerable  hard 
work  It  has  quickly  received  critical 
acclaun  from  the  metropolitan  and  local 
press,  particularly  for  its  own  opera  and 
oratorio  productions.  The  members  of 
the  committees,  the  workers  and  artists 
who  have  made  this  such  a  resounding 
success  are  all  to  be  congratulated  for 
this  fine  effort  which  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  continuing  impact  on  the  Long 
Island  community. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 


THE    MANPOWER 
AND      TRAINING 


AMENDMENT    OF 

DEVELOPMENT 

ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  456,  S.  1831. 
which  is  to  be  made  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LsGiSLATivi  Clsrk.  A  bill  'S 
1831>  to  amend  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  t>een  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
with  amendments,  on  page  2,  line  11, 
sifter  the  word  "following",  to  strike  out 
"  'Provided,  That  no  allowances  shall  be 
paid  to  any  such  youth  who  drops  out  of 
school,  for  a  period  of  three  months  after 
the  date  of  dropout.  "  and  insert  Pro- 
vided. That  no  training  allowance  shaU 
be  paid  to  any  Individual  who  Is  under  19 
years  of  age  and  has  not  t»een  graduated 
from  high  school    unless   the   Secretary 


.shall  have  satisfied  him.self  that  such  in- 
dividual has  continuously  failed  to  attend 
school  classes  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
3  months  during  the  regular  school  ses- 
sion, and  that  all  appropriate  procedures 
(Inciuding  guidance  and  counseling  by 
appropriate  local  authorities*  to  Induce 
such  individual  to  re.sume  school  attend- 
ance have  failed  ■  ":  and  on  page  3.  afttr 
line  10,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follow.s 

Src  6  Section  304  of  such  act  Is  amended 
bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection 

••(e»  In  addition  to  the  amounts  author- 
ized by  subsection  (b),  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorlised  to  be  appropriated  •100.000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  a 
like  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1»65  for  the  purpose  of  currying  out  title 
II   • 

So  a.s  to  make  Uie  bill  read; 

Bf  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Kepresfntattves  of  tlie  United  Slater 
(./  America  in  Congress  o-vsembJed,  Tliat  the 
Manixjwer  Development  and  Training  Act 
uf  ly62  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
section    202    the    following    new   subsection 

"ihi  Whenever  appropriate,  the  Secretary 
of  Li\b<^)r  may  also  refer  for  the  development 
of  functional  literacy  and  ba*lc  work  skills 
th...se  eligible  persona  who  wUl  thereby  be 
able  to  pursue  courses  of  occupational  train- 
ing and  such  referrals  siiall  be  considered 
a  referral  for  training  within  the  meiiiilng 
of  this  Act,  except  that  the  provisions  of  sub- 
.sectlon  (d)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
t,)  the  selection  of  persons  under  this  sub- 
section, and  such  persona  shall  be  ellitlble 
for  an  *ddltlon:il  52  weeks  of  truinlnn 
allowances  " 

Sec  2  Subsection  (O  of  section  203  ol 
«uch  Act  U  amended  by  strllLing  out  the  word 
nineteen  '  and  inserting  the  word  'sixteen 
In  lieu  tiiereof,  by  striking  out  '6  per  cen- 
tum" and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '15  per 
centum",  and  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof.  Inserting  a  comma  In  Ueu 
thereof,  and  adding  the  following:  Prottded 
That  no  training  allowance  shall  be  paid  to 
any  Individual  who  Is  under  nineteen  years 
of  age  and  has  not  been  graduated  from  high 
sch(x)l  unless  the  Secretary  shall  have  satis- 
fied himself  that  such  Individual  has  con- 
tinuously failed  to  attend  school  classes  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  three  months  dur- 
ing tlie  regular  school  seaslon.  and  that  all 
appropriate  proceduree  (Including  guidance 
and  counseling  by  appropriate  local  author- 
ities) to  Induce  such  Individual  to  resume 
school  attendance  have  failed." 

Sec  3  Section  231  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence.  Inserting  a  comma  In  Ueu 
thereof,  and  adding  the  following:  "except 
that  wltli  reapect  to  referrals  under  sub- 
section (h»  of  section  202  the  Secretary  ol 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  may  make 
arrangements  for  the  provision  of  the  train- 
ing to  be  provided  under  such  subsection 
(h)  through  other  appropriate  education 
agencies" 

Src  4  Section  302  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "vocational"  before 
the  words    'education  and  training". 

Sec.  6  SubsecUon  (b)  of  section  306  U. 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "voca- 
tional ". 

Sec.  6  SecUon  304  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new    subsection: 

"(e)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  auUior- 
ized  by  suheectlon  (b),  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964.  and  a 
like  amount  for  the  llacal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
title   II. ■• 
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ADJOURNMENT  I7NTII.  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move,  under  the  previ- 
ous order,  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
3  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow.  Friday,  September  6, 
1963,  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  5.  1963: 

OmcE  or  SciENci  awd  Techkoloot 

Colin  Munro  MacLeod,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology. 

POSTMASTEES 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  poet- 
masters  : 

ALABAMA 

Thomas  O  Holston.  Jr..  Akron,  Ala.,  In 
place  of  C.  W.  Dent,  retired. 

Jiunes  R,  Balrd.  Dora,  Ala..  In  place  of 
J,  C    Golden,  deceased. 

Alton  L  Hamrlck,  Empire,  Ala..  In  place 
of  A.  E    McGowen.  resigned. 

ARKANSAS 

James  L  Klrby,  Gravette,  Ark.,  In  place  of 
C    C    Fry,  retired. 

J.  B  Barnes,  Hartford,  Ark..  In  place  of 
B.  L    Grlsby.  transferred. 

CALirORNIA 

Cliira  S  Fredlnburg,  Applegate.  Calif.,  In 
place  of  P.  L.  Anthony,  retired. 

William  G.  Clark,  El  Cajon.  Calif.,  In  place 
of  J    C.  Roether.  resigned. 

Norma  J.  Glger  Fawnskln,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  E.  L    Thompson,  retired. 

L  Pearl  Ramsay,  Heber,  Calif.,  In  place  of 
J    M.  Lee.  retired. 

M:u-garet  O.  Stover,  Hinkley.  Calif.,  In  place 
of  M.  C    Gordon,  resigned. 

L  Ekjrothy  Mayfleld.  Btlnson  Beach,  Calif., 
In  place  of  E   E.  Haln.  retired. 

COLORADO 

Richard  N.  Heyman,  Kersey,  Colo.,  In  place 
of  H    R.  Boles,  retired. 

CONNECTICUT 

Anna  M.  Maye,  Botsford,  Conn.,  in  place 
of  A.  W.  Rasmussen.  deceased. 

Stanley  K.  Wasowlc2.  Mlddlefleld,  Conn., 
in  place  of  R.  A.  Chadsey.  resigned. 

FLORIDA 

Irma  M.  Keever,  EUenton.  Fla.,  In  place  of 
C    P.  Duke,  removed. 

Florence  M.  Johnson,  Englewood,  Fla.,  In 
place  of  H.  G.  Green,  retired. 

Elmer  Robinson,  Lehigh  Acres,  Fla.  OiDce 
est^tbllshed  January   1,   1961. 

Cccile  P.  Heard,  Sanford,  Fla.,  In  place  of 
J    S    Field,  removed. 

GEORGIA 

Jiiines  H  Mitchell.  Hiram,  Ga.,  In  place  of 
P   C;    Laird,  retired. 

IDAHO 

John  G.  Rost,  Boise,  Idaho,  In  place  of 
J    F    Hughes,  deceased. 

Lloyd  R  Merrill,  Moreland.  Idaho,  In  place 
of  N    c    Forman,  retired. 

IU.INOIS 

Sally  A.  Sondgeroth.  Eola.  111..  In  place  of 
G    L.  Dodds.  transferred. 

Archie  "V,  Gauwltz.  Lacon,  111.,  In  place  of 
B.  M,  Wright,  resigned. 


Morman  L.  Smith.  Manito.  HI.,  in  place  of 
a.  a.  Smith,  retired. 

Itank  B.  Woodruff,  ICarengo.  m.,  in  place 
of  R.  E.  Thomas,  retired. 

Harold  C.  Woodard.  MllledgeTlUe,  ni.,  In 
place  of  R.  M.  Coleman,  retired. 

A.  Janet  Masteraon,  Monroe  Center,  111.,  In 
place  of  L.  B.  Hayes,  retired. 

Oliver  B.  Westendorf,  Montrose,  111.,  In 
place  of  H.  James,  retired. 

John  J.  Barry,  Sheffield,  111.,  in  place  of 
a.  Edlln,  resigned. 

Charles  W.  Oruber,  Towanda,  111.,  In  place 
of  J.  A.  Crlchton,  retired. 

Oeorge  S.  Mentel,  Valmeyer,  111.,  In  place 
of  E.  G.  Meyer,  retired. 

Richard  E.  GUchrlst,  Waterman,  Dl.,  in 
place  of  K.  J.  Tate,  transferred. 

WlUlB  D.  Spafford,  Yates  City,  Ul.,  In  place 
of  L.  A.  Thurman,  removed. 

INDIANA 

Charles  A.  Seger,  Jasper,  Ind.,  In  place  of 
A.  Rumbach,  deceased. 

Albert  S.  Delano,  New  Market,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  P.  L.  Smith,  deceased. 

IOWA 

John  W.  Elliott,  Alnsworth,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  D.  W.  Pearson,  deceased. 

Wallace  P.  Hawcott,  Burt,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  K.  J.  Smith,  retired. 

Alice  L.  Brayton,  Denmarli,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  V.  D.  Nusbaum,  retired. 

Jeannette  E.  Rohwer,  Dixon,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  A.  H.  Rohwer,  deceased. 

Leo  L.  Seyb,  Donnellson,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
T.  H.  Seyb.  retired. 

Charles  J.  Murphy.  Dubuque,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  A.  F.  Schrup,  retired. 

William  P.  MarshaU.  Farmington,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  F.  H.  Mlllen,  resigned. 

Emmett  J.  Hodapp,  Granville,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  P.  F.  Ooergen,  transferred. 

Marvin  J.  Hayostek,  Lake  Park,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  L.  W.  Threde,  transferred. 

Mabel  J.  Alverson,  Popejoy,  Iowa,  In  place 
of  O.  M.  Schneider,  resigned. 

Daniel  K.  Murphy,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  in 
place  of  H.  J.  Oleason,  retired. 

KANSAS 

Dean  H.  Evans,  Lebo,  Kans.,  in  place  of 
A.  S.  Oeorge,  retired. 

Larence  K.  Oeorge,  Neosho  Falls,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  S.  A.  Dennis,  retired. 

Frank  J.  Jira.  Rush  Center,  Kans.,  In  place 
of  J.  J.  Keener,  transferred. 

Charles  O.  Meadows.  Yoder,  Kans.,  In  place 
of  D.  M.  Beachy,  retired. 

KENTUCKT 

James  D.  Dearlng,  Alvaton,  Ky.,  In  place  of 
W.  E.  Wagoner,  Jr.,  transferred. 

Bayne  A.  Keller.  Dawson  Springs,  Ky.,  in 
place  of  O.  B.  Ramsey,  retired. 

Marianna  T.  Thompson,  Edmonton,  Ky., 
in  place  of  H.  R.  T.  Klnnalrd,  deceased. 

LOtnSIANA 

Bobby  R.  Thomas,  Camptl,  La.,  In  place  of 
C.  C.  Collier,  retired. 

MAINE 

William  F.  Leonard,  Camden,  Maine,  In 
place  of  A.  F.  Kelleher,  retired. 

Winifred  V.  Burton,  Monhegan,  Maine,  In 
place  of  E.  B.  Nicholson,  retired. 

MARTLAND 

Uartba  O.  Catlin,  Nantlcoke,  Md.,  In  place 
of  A.  T.  Walter,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

John  F.  Condon.  Beverly,  Mass  ,  in  place 
of  A.  A.  Oaukroger,  retired. 

Ra3rmond  L.  Merrigan,  North  Adams,  Mass., 
in  place  of  H.  V.  Gunnason,  deceased. 

MICHIGAN 

Hilbert  O.  Oeyer.  Frankenmuth.  Mich.,  in 
place  ol  F.  W.  Zehnder,  retired. 

Janet  L.  Ruddy,  New  Lothrop,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  L.  F.  Flynn,  retired. 


Edgar  A.  Richards,  VanderbQt.  Mich.,  In 
place  of  O.  E.  NUes,  transferred. 

MINNESOTA 

Lowell  E.  Anderson,  Clara  City,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  A.  E.  Weflen,  resigned. 

Bernard  J.  Newman,  Eveleth,  Minn.,  In 
place   of  G.  P.  Flnnegan,  deceased. 

Robert  L.  Thompson,  Garrison,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  F.  D.  Enrlght,  retired. 

Ronald  L.  Chrlstensen,  Geneva.  Minn.,  In 
place  of  C.  T.  Nelson,  retired. 

Louis  L.  Indih&r,  GUbert,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  Herman  Frajola.  retired. 

Alfred  E.  Feierabend,  Grey  Eagle,  Minn..  In 
place  of  D.  M.  Alderman,  deceased. 

Donald  L.  Randleman,  RenviUe,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  Z.  G.  Hassell,  retired. 

Julian  "V.  Melander,  Wlllmar,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  Ollce  Erlckson,  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Floyd  R.  Smith,  Amory,  Miss.,  in  place  of 
W.  B.  Schumpert,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Zula  M.  Stover,  Cross  Timbers,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  N.  C.  Kugler,  retired. 

Charles  C.  Qulnley,  New  Franklin.  Mo.,  in 
place  of  J.  B.  Settle,  retired. 

James  G.  Magee,  New  Hampton,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  J.  B.  Chlpp,  retired. 

Elden  C.  Ommert,  Raymondvllle,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  R.  M.  Vollmar,  deceased. 

James  E.  Kurtright,  Salem.  Mo.,  in  place 
of  W.  A.  Dal  ton,  removed. 

NEBRASKA 

Harold  F.  Zwonecheck,  De  Witt,  Nebr.,  in 
place  of  G.  W.  Nicholas,  retired. 

Harold  F.  Ahlschwede,  Ourley,  Nebr.,  in 
place  of  H.  D.  Lesslg,  transferred. 

NEW    KAMPSHIRX 

Stanley  C.  Bogardus,  Canaan,  N.H.,  in  place 
of  F.  R,  Hutchinson,  deceased. 

Norwood  A.  Ball,  Franconia,  N.H.,  In  place 
of  W.  E.  Herbert,  deceased. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Beatrice  B.  Bowden,  Pomona,  N.J.,  In  place 
of  V.  K.  Turner,  retired. 

WilUam  J.  Schultz,  Roebling,  N.J.,  In  place 
of  George  Majoros,  Jr..  removed. 

John  E.  LlUback,  'Vlncentown,  N.J.,  In  place 
of  H.  S.  Elbert,  removed. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Isabel  Rumsey,  Orogrande,  N.  Mex.,  in  place 
of  B.  E.  Voorhees,  retired. 

NEW    YORK 

Robert  T.  Johnston,  New  Paltz,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  C.  S.  Van  Valkenburgh,  Jr.,  resigned. 

William  F.  Orair,  PennellvlUe,  NY.,  In 
place  of  C.  M.  McMahon,  retired. 

Mary  L.  McCann,  Poplar  Ridge,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  L.  D.  Cook,  retired. 

John  O.  Blttner,  Rochester,  N.Y..  In  place 
of  L.  B.  Cartwrlght,  retired. 

Harry  P.  Johanesen,  Ronkonkoma,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  J.  L.  Friedman,  retired. 

John  E.  Snedeker,  Jr.,  Trumansburg,  N.Y.. 
in  place  of  B.  L.  Wixom,  deceased. 

I.  Louis  Wood,  'Vernon  Center.  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  N.  M.  Van  Baasten.  retired. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Tommle  F.  BosUc,  Sr.,  BeulavlUe.  N.C.,  in 
place  of  W.  E.  Oresham.  retired. 

William  L.  Hall,  Leicester.  N.C.,  In  place  of 
M.  H.  Current,  retired. 

Edward  L.  Womble,  Rich  Square,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  G.  S.  Lamb«i«on,  retired. 

Frances  T.  Slater,  Toast,  N.C..  In  place  of 
P.  Y.  Snow,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Galerd  F.  Paul,  Orand  FOrks.  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  E.  J.  CoUette,  retired. 

Clarence  H.  Potter,  Ray,  N.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  P.  M.  SchmitE,  retired. 

OHIO 

Otto  Zancanella,  Adena,  Ohio,  In  place  oC 
Silvio  Zancanella,  deceased. 
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John  D.  RUg«r.  Alvordton,  Ohio.  In  place 
of  P.  J  Shadd.  raUrwl. 

Victor  J.  Bodiab.  Oolumbiu.  Ohio.  In  pluce 
of  A.  M.  Row*.  d«oa«Md. 

Elton  B.  WaUls,  Convoy.  Ohio.  In  place  ot 
Q   W  Shutt.  tmufcired 

John  B.  Arllncton,  Mount  Blanciiarcl,  Ohlu. 
ta  place  of  O.  O.  Millar,  retired 

Philip  J.  RagaaBO,  NUe«.  Ohio.  In  place  of 
D   C  Smith,  daoMMd. 

OBXABOMA 

Mildred  P.  Almack.  Deer  Creek,  Okla  In 
pLice  of  E.  M.  Smith,  deceaaed. 

Jean  E.  H»jn«a.  Langston,  Okla  ,  in  place 
of  J  L  Whit*.  daoUned. 

Marvin  L.  Johnaon,  RooMvelt,  Okla  ,  In 
pl.ice   of  S.  B.  Smith,   tranaf erred 

Ebert  O.  Slmpaon.  Thomaa.  Okla  .  In  place 
of  E   .\   Davis,  rvtlred. 

oaacoN 

Neil  T  Smith.  Jr..  Burna.  Oreg  ,  In  place  of 
D   L   Howser.  retlrwl. 

Albert  O.  Rln«y,  Condon.  Ore?  .  In  place 
of  W  L   Hollen.  retired 

Norma  L.  Benaon.  Days  Creek.  Oreg  .  In 
place  of  L.  O.  Wtm«r,  resigned 

Conard  O.  Mllw.  Richland,  Oreg  In  place 
of  M  E  Evans,  ratlrad. 

nDn*aTi.vAKiA 

Andrew  F.  Onah.  Hlller,  Pa  .  in  pl.ice  of 
P  E  Blair,  deoaaaad. 

Martha  I.  Troatla,  Maytown  Pa  In  place 
of  M  E.  Culp,  ratlrad. 

George  S.  Burka.  Meyersdale.  Pa  .  In  place 
of  W.  W.  Oreaa.  daoaaaed. 

Kenneth  J.  Baadlngs.  ReedavlUe.  Pa.  in 
place  of  C.  F.  McCartney,  retired. 

Alexander  O.  Albright.  SchwenksvUle,  Pa  . 
In  place  of  I.  F.  Mayberry,  retired 

Stephen  W.  Bwgstiesaer,  Sellnsgrove.  Pa  , 
In  place  of  D.  A.  Portzllne.  resigned 


Walter  J  Plwlnsky.  SUckvUle,  Pa  ,  In  place 
of  E  C  Klraly.  deceased 

Pred  M  Kerr.  Stoneboro,  Pa  .  In  place  of 
W    D.  Mclntlre.  retired. 

Everett  A  Holmes.  Thompeon.  Pa  .  In  place 
of  P  W  Walker,  retired. 

James  A  Haney.  Sr  .  Warminster.  P.i  .  m 
pUce    tf  E    D    Naylor.  retired 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Oerald  L  Clo<>«.  Big  Stone  City  S  Dale  m 
place  of  C    L    Frelwald.  retired 

Louis  N  Jdxding.  Humb«ildt.  S  Dak  In 
pl.ice  .>f  F    E    Phelps,  retired 

Wesley  E  Cloutler.  Redfleltl  S  Duk  .  in 
place   )f  M   I.   Wllhelm   dece.used 

TENNE.SSKI 

ChrLbtuie  B  Hnrrls.  Finger.  I'enn  \v.  pl.ue 
of  J   O   M-ussey    retired 

Lemuel  H  Gill  M  >n?erey.  Tenii  .  In  pli\ce 
of  P   W    Med  lev    resigned 

J-imes  M  Tiiylor.  Sam.i  Fe,  Tenn  ,  in  pl.ire 
of  L    D   Mullir.s   detCA-sed 

Jack  R  Walker  WAll.ind  I'enn  m  pi  k  e 
of  Belle  Eniert.  retired 

TtXAS 

Ju.inlt*  F  Perrni.  Fr.inkel  City  Tex  In 
pl.we  of  O    W    BlaiK-hard    dei  eased 

Ben  H  M>>^Uer,  Jr  ,  New  Ulin.  Tex  .  in 
place  of  H    L    Muenzler.  transft-rred 

Memory  O  Wn^ht.  Jr  .  Troup  Fcx  in 
pliwre  of  O    V    H.irns    transferred 

UTAH 

J  .hn  R  R  >wberrv  L<'trnn.  Utah  In  place 
of  Eugene  Yeates.  retired 

Orlo  0<xxlrlch.  Vernal,  Utah  m  place  of 
P   O   Sla.ugh,  re'lred 

VERMONT 

William  I.  McOraw,  St  Johnsbury.  Vt  , 
In  place  i>f  F    L    Birney    retired 

Edward  E  Freeman  Saxt<^ins  River  Vr  m 
pUce  of  R    E    Olmsteiid    re'lred 


Oeorge  A  Rooney.  Springfield.  Vt..  In  place 
of  A.  P.  Morrison,  retired. 

Matthew  J  Kenny.  West  Rutl.md  Vt  .  In 
place  of  J    P    CHlfeather.  retired 

VIKCINIA 

Bernard   M  Anderson.  Jr     Dublin.  Va  .  In 

phice  of  B   M  Anderson,  retired 

S      Cars>>n  Broyles.    Waynesboro.    Va  .    In 

pUue  of  E    M  East    retired 

WASHINGTON 

Pe.irly  R  Lusk  Richmond  Beach  Wash  In 
pliue  of  Margfiret  Bright,  retired. 

WKST    VIRGINIA 

R<jbert  H  Edwards,  Chester.  W  Va  .  In 
p'..ue  of  A  W   Dalrymple.  retired 

Edward  C  P.ustUuni?.  Moundsville,  W  Va  , 
In  place  of  C   E   Knapp.  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Robert  A  Krenke.  Dale,  Wis  .  in  place  of 
V    C   Ciri>hi>nmn.  retired. 

Viola  K  StautTer,  Montlcello,  Wis  In  place 
.if  H    A    Walters,  retired 

Ronald  L  Marcks.  Pepin.  Wis  .  In  place  of 
J    W   Johnson,  deceased. 

Francis  J  Cosgrove.  Richland  Center,  Wis  . 
in  place  of  J   G  StofTel.  retired 

Malen  L.  Teclaw.  Tluirp.  Wis  .  m  place  of 
W   S    Wagner,  retired. 

WYOMING 

Mari^.ireL  H  Hcnnek.  Wamsuiter.  Wyo  ,  in 
place  of  E  J  Grlnch.  retired 


CONFIRMATION 

E.xtCLUive  nomination  coiifiimL'd  by 
Ih"  Senate  Soptomber  5.  1963: 

Federal  MARrriME  Commission 

.\.shton  C  Barrett,  of  Mississippi,  t-i  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion  for    the   term   expiring   June  30.    l'.>67 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


in*   Not   Welcome 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thur$daw.  September  5, 1963 

Mr.  PEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
asked  today  for  my  reaction  to  a  pro- 
posed ofBclal  Tlait  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Communlat  Dictator  Tito.  This 
request  was  made  by  station  WMAL. 

Whether  or  not  Tito  should  be  wel- 
comed in  our  Nation's  Capital  is  cer- 
tainly a  basic  public  Issue.  He  has  tried 
to  pry.  sneak,  or  embarrass  his  way  Into 
this  Nation's  Capital  for  a  number  of 
years. 

My  position  on  this  issue  follows : 

An  offlclal  tnyltatlon  to  Tito  to  visit 
Washington  in  connection  with  his 
forthcoming  foray  Into  Latin  America 
raises  a  number  of  public  Issues. 

Among  thooe  lasues  Ls  whether  it  is 
compatible  with  our  position  as  leader 
of  freedom's  cmim  for  our  Government 
to  play  host  to  one  of  the  most  Infamous 
tyrants  in  history-  It  may  be  argued 
that  Tito  Is  head  of  a  state  and  as  such 
should  be  recelnxl  In  that  capacity.  In 
my  Judgement  that  argument  is  Invalid. 
Tito  does  not  represent  the  peoples  of  the 
Yugoslav  Empire.    He  is,  in  fact,  head 


of  a  police  statf  iT«ime  If  we  art-  a  real- 
istic people,  and  I  hope  we  are.  we  would 
recognize  that  when  our  Government 
plays  host  to  Tito  it  is  In  fact  playing 
host  to  a  police  state  regime 

Another  issue  is  whether  the  United 
States  should  become  involved  with  or 
take  sides  in  the  growing  dispute  be- 
tween the  Russians  and  the  Red  Chinese 
As  is  known.  Tito  has  long  been  an  ad- 
vance agent  of  Moscow  in  the  .schemes 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy  and  was 
Moscow's  agent  assigned  to  subvert 
Prance  and  make  it  a  Communist  state 
in  1947.  This  Tito  frunt  for  Moscow 
cost  France  $8  billion 

He  is  now  playing  an  advance  role  for 
the  Russians  m  an  effort  to  line  up  free 
world  support  for  Moscow  against  the 
Red  Chinese.  The  United  States  should 
stay  out  of  this  feud  among  the  con- 
spirators. If  they  want  to  bury  each 
other  that  Ls  their  business,  not  ours. 

An  official  visit  by  Tito  to  Washing- 
ton would  be  quickly  interpreted  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  that  the  United  States 
had  hned  up  with  Mo.scow  m  its  di.spute 
with  Red  China 

This  fall  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of 
Tito's  death  marches  in  Yugoslavia. 
Those  death  marches  involved  several 
hundred  thousands  of  Croatian  and 
Slovenian  patriots  who  opposed  the  Com- 
muni.'.t  takeover  of  their  homelands 
Tito  organized  tho.s*-  mnidies  whuh 
ended    up    ui    mass    nuirdeib    and    mass 


burial  of  the  victims  This  is  one  of  the 
black  chapters  in  the  Tito  rise  to  total 
power  in  the  Yugoslav  Empire.  It  would 
be  quite  improper  for  the  United  States 
to  lose  sight  of  the  meaning  of  this  20th 
anniversary  of  Tito's  death  marches  by 
honoring  him  as  an  official  guest  of  our 
Government. 

I  hope  our  Government  gives  full  and 
careful  consideration  to  the  feelers  put 
out  by  Tito  a  few  days  ago  for  an  official 
invitation  from  the  President.  A  visit 
by  the  Communist  Dictator  Tito  would 
not  be  a  calmini,'  influence  m  these 
troubled  times 


Address  of  Senator  Cannon  at  45th 
Annual  CooTention  of  Nevada  De- 
partment   of    the    American    Legion 

EXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

or   NrvADA 

IN    li  E  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  5.  1963 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr.  President,  my  distin- 
guished Junior  colleague.  Senator  How- 
ard W.  Cannon,  recently  was  privileged 
to  address  the  45th  annual  convention 
of  Llie  Nevada  Department  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  Legion  in  the  city  off  Ely,  in  our 
home  State. 

His  remarks  to  Legionnaires  and  their 
ladies  were  warmly  received  and  his 
thought-provoking  speech  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  this  body.  Senator 
Cannon,  as  most  of  you  know,  lias  an 
outstanding  war  record.  He  has  a  vital 
and  keen  interest  In  all  our  veterans 
and  in  the  administration  of  legislation 
affecting  their  Interests.  He  follows 
closely  all  legislation  of  this  natmre  and 
his  speech  is  a  fine  summation  of  the 
workings  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, as  well  as  veterans  legislation  cur- 
rently before  the  Congress.  Just  a  few 
short  weeks  ago  Senator  Cannon  per- 
formed a  splendid  Job  in  managing  the 
military  pay  raise  bill  before  this  body. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his 
speech  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADDUsa  or  Senatob  Cannon  at  46th  AifNUAi. 
CowvmriON  or  Nevada  Dxpartkxnt  or  thk 
Amxkican  Leoion 

Fellow  Legionnaires,  ladles,  and  gentlemen, 
It  U  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today 
and  an  honor  to  speak  to  you  about  certain 
matters  that  are  of  current  concern  to  vet- 
erans and  their  elected  representatives  in  the 
Congress.  Such  matters  as  the  creation  of  a 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  which  I 
have  sponsored  and  supported  since  going 
to  the  Senate,  proposals  for  OI  benefits  for 
our  cold  war  veterans,  and  the  reopening  of 
national  service  life  insurance  are  serious 
matters  indeed,  and  I  shall  get  to  them  In  a 
few  moments. 

First.  I  should  like  to  express  my  thanks  to 
Johnny  Lougarls  and  others  who  Invited 
me  to  be  with  you  today,  thereby  gaining  for 
me  a  long  weekend  away  from  Washington 
and  Into  the  friendlier  and  far  more  enjoy- 
able environment  of  Nevada  to  share  your 
company. 

The  present  session  in  Congress  is  still  very 
much  In  progress.  And  while  no  new  records 
have  been  set  for  accomplishment.  I  can  tell 
you  that  I  have  been  assured  we  will  be  In 
Washington  this  year  until  we  get  the  Job 
done. 

So.  while  I  intend  to  enjoy  my  few  days 
in  Nevada  on  this  trip,  it  is  a  little  too  early 
to  celebrate  the  closing  of  business  in  the 
Senate  which  usually  takes  place  about  this 
time  each  year. 

Few  matters  before  the  Congress  are  as 
Important  or  are  of  the  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
grams undertaken  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. There  are,  as  you  know,  over  30,000 
veterans  In  Nevada  alone,  and  some  experts 
have  estimated  that  one-half  of  the  adult 
male  population  of  this  country  has  experi- 
enced military  service  on  at  least  one  occa- 
sion of  their  lifetime.  So  it  Ls  not  surprising 
that  the  affairs  of  the  veterans  affect  virtually 
every  segment  of  the  Nation's  population  and 
are  Inextricably  linked  to  the  economy  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States. 

Only  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  have  more  emplojreea 
than  the  Veterans'  Administration's  175,000. 
The  agency  is  responsible  for  admlnlstwlng 
over  300  statutes  through  its  279  field  ofllcee. 
Its  recent  budgets  have  been  exceeded  only 
by  those  of  the  Departments  of  Defense,  Ag- 
riculture, and  the  Treasury.  It  U  larger 
than  any  of  the  32  independent  agendee  in 
the  executive  branch.  lU  chain  of  170  hos- 
pitals Is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  through 
the  Veterans'  Administration's  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Sxirgery  it  operates  the 
largest  single  medical  program  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration administers  the  largest  guardianship 
program  in  the  country,  having  charge  of  the 


estates  of  nearly  400,000  children  and  other 
beneficiaries.  Its  present  life  insurance  pro- 
gram represents  about  one-fifth  of  all  or- 
dinary life  insurance  in  force  in  the  United 
States — life  insurance  policies  with  a  face 
value  of  $41  billion  are  handled  by  the 
agency. 

The  outstanding  Indebtedness  on  OI  home 
loans  equals  about  25  percent  of  the  total 
outstanding  residential  mortgage  debt  and 
Veterans'  Administration  payments  of  dis- 
ability and  death  compensation  to  more  than 
4  million  veterans  and  their  dependents  ex- 
ceeds the  total  budgets  for  7  out  of  the  10 
departments  now  represented  in  the  Cabinet. 
It  is  therefore  easy  to  see  why  I  have  cham- 
pioned the  establishment  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee on  veterans'  affairs  In  the  Senate 
and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Some  of  our  national  legislators  have  even 
demanded  Cabinet  status  for  this  aspect  of 
our  national  life.  In  the  Senate  at  present 
the  Finance  Committee  handles  compensa- 
tion, pensions,  and  Insurance  matters;  and 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  handles  veterans'  educa- 
tion and  training,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
GI  loan  matters,  and  bills  relating  to  vet- 
erans' hoepitals  and  medical  care. 

I  have  consistently  maintained,  as  my  pred- 
ecessors have  since  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  l»4e,  that  a  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs 
is  certainly  long  overdue.  I  was  ctiairman  of 
a  committee  in  1859  which  probably  came 
doeest  to  a  successful  resolution  of  this 
matter.  We  unanimously  recommended  the 
creation  of  this  standing  committee  but  were 
unsuccessful  in  gaining  approval  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Rules. 

I  believe  that  support  for  such  a  com- 
mittee is  growing  and  that  an  increasing 
number  of  Senators  have  come  to  reallae  that 
such  a  new  standing  committee  Is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  fully  and  adequately  discharge 
our  responsibility  to  the  Nation's  22  million 
veterans. 

Another  major  piece  of  legislative  business 
which  continues  to  be  of  interest  to  the 
Legion  is  the  cold  war  GI  bUl  which  was 
reported  out  favorably  by  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  on  July  2. 
This  bill  will  provide  readjustment  assist- 
ance to  cold  war  veterans;  that  Is.  for  those 
who  have  served  on  active  duty  in  the  Armed 
l^rces  from  Janury  31.  1966.  to  June  1.  1963. 
TlM  readjustment  assistance  authorised  is 
similar  to  that  awarded  to  veterans  of  the 
Korean  conflict.  But  unlike  the  aid  granted 
Korean  veterans,  there  Is  no  mustering  out 
pay  and  no  provision  for  business  loans. 
The  minimum  service  required  for  eligibility 
for  educational  benefits  is  180  days  of  active 
duty,  whereas  only  90  days  were  required  as 
a  in«"»""'""  for  World  War  II  and  Korean 
veterans.  I  believe  the  Senate  record  on  this 
bill  is  fairly  consistent.  We  passed  thU  bill 
In  1969,  but  it  did  not  reach  a  vote  in  the 
House.  It  was  favorably  reported  in  1961 
(as  It  was  this  year),  but  was  not  reported 
in  time  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 

Bach  year  many  thousands  of  cold  war 
veterans  return  to  civilian  life.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  entered  the  Armed  Forces 
without  any  higher  education  or  vocational 
training,  and  very  few  were  provided  with 
tnH'h"*''*'  skills  suitable  for  civilian  life  dur- 
ing their  service  in  the  Armed  Porcea.  Con- 
sider their  plight:  They  serve  their  Nation 
during  a  time  of  international  tension  and 
return  to  a  situation  of  high  unemployment 
where  the  unskilled  person  faces  decreasing 
opportunities.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  provide  readjustment  assistance  to  these 
cold  war  veterans  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion and  to  obtain  vocational  skills,  as  well 
aa  to  provide  for  direct  and  guaranteed  home 
i^t\  farm  loans.  It  is  not  a  give-away. 
Rather,  It  wUl  provide  this  country  with 
hundreds  of  thoxisands  of  vitally  needed  men 
and  women  in  the  fields  of  education,  science. 
and  medicine  and  will  pay  for  itself  in  the 


increased  taxes  which  these  veterans  will  pay 
on  their  higher  earnings. 

No,  this  is  not  a  giveaway.  In  my  opinion, 
the  alternative  is  to  give  away  much  of  the 
future  for  these  patriotic  young  people  and 
to  give  away  tiie  economic  growth  which  Is 
dependent  upon  skill  and  educated  men. 
And  perhaps  we  would  even  be  giving  away 
the  confidence  which  most  Americans  have 
that  the  Congress  does  not  forget  the  devo- 
tion of  the  men  who  protect  this  country 
aroiind  the  globe. 

As  you  know,  bills  have  become  law  during 
this  session  of  Congress  which  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  many  veterans.  I  can  only 
cite  them  without  spealcing  of  the  details 
of  their  provisions.  An  Increase  of  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation  for 
dei>endent  parents  and  children  was  ap- 
proved on  May  16.  as  were  statutory  awards, 
as  distinguished  from  disability  compensa- 
tion, for  veterans  with  a  service-connected 
loss  of  the  powers  of  speech  and  of  hearing. 
On  April  2  the  provisions  governing  burial 
allowances  broadened  eligibility  (Public  Law 
883). 

The  question  of  further  reopening  of  the 
national  service  life  insurance  program  Is 
still  undergoing  legislative  study  and  con- 
sideration. In  the  last  Congress  a  measure 
was  passed  reopening  the  program  only  to 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities. 
A  blU  introduced  in  the  present  Congress 
provides  for  the  reopening  of  the  program  to 
all  veterans  of  World  War  n  and  Korea,  with 
no  requirement  concerning  service-connected 
disability.  It  provides  that  those  veterans 
who  did  not  exercise  their  right  to  apply  for 
national  service  life  Insurance  diu-ing  their 
initial  period  of  eligibility  now  shall  be  given 
a  1-year  period  In  which  to  apply  for  insur- 
ance coverage. 

Granting  a  period  of  grace  to  World  War 
n  and  Korean  war  veterans  would  assure 
equality  of  treatment  with  World  War  I 
veterans  who  had  33  years  In  which  to  apply 
for  life  Insurance  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government.  As  the  matter  now  stands, 
those  who  served  In  the  second  war  had  only 
the  4»4  years  after  the  war  within  which  to 
apply.  The  cutoff  date  was  April  25,  1961. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  supporters  of  this 
bill  that  there  were  many  reasons  beyond 
the  control  of  eligible  veterans  which  pre- 
vented their  application  for  Insurance  during 
this  period  of  readjiistment  to  the  difficulties 
of  civilian  life.  That  the  opportunity  to 
apply  for  such  Insurance  is  a  valuable  one. 
is  shown  by  the  following  figuree:  The  cost 
of  national  service  life  insurance  is  far  lower 
than  similar  commercial  policies;  the  average 
net  annual  premium  charged  by  four  leading 
conunercial  Insurance  firms  for  6-year  term 
Insurance  at  age  36  is  S6.64  per  $1,000  of 
coverage,  compared  with  only  $1.20  for  na- 
tional service  life  insurance. 

The  bill  does  not  create  a  new  Federal 
program,  and  does  not  make  any  new  group 
of  veterans  eligible.  It  restores  eligibility 
previously  earned  by  veterans  because  of 
their  active  service  In  time  of  war.  No  addi- 
tion to  the  cost  of  govenunent  is  proposed 
since  additional  costs  of  administering  the 
national  service  life  insurance  program  will 
be  charged  in  the  premiums  paid  by  those 
using  the  grace  period  provision  of  eligibility. 
K  the  bill  is  enacted,  it  is  estimated  that 
from  14  to  16  million  veterans  lns\irance 
purchase  rights  will  be  restored. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  report  to  you  the 
successful  passage  by  the  Senate  of  the  mili- 
tary pay  bill,  which  represents  the  first  in- 
crease in  salary  given  to  our  men  in  uniform 
since  1958.  Among  the  most  significant  ele- 
ments of  the  bill,  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  managing  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  only 
2  days  ago  and  of  being  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  which  heard 
testimony,  was  to  provide  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease of  approximately  6  percent  for  retired 
persons.     Above   that,   significant   increases 


IMSO 

wm  rMomBMBdad  •ad  approTed  rmnglnc 
from  11  to  20  paremt  dependent  \ipon  length 
of  Mrvtce  and  prcAetaBcy.  I  beUere  this  biU 
will  CO  a  lodf  way  feowd  Imprortng  the  at- 
tr«cUon  and  iwteBtlnn  of  nrrlce  memben  for 
career  military  —  tlia.  correct  certain  in- 
equltlee  In  th*  military  compenaatlon  sya- 
tem  ^'''l  eatabllah  a  more  equitable  baals  for 
the  adjuatmant  at  mllltJLry  pay  for  aerrlce 
member*  aftar  rattramant. 

Aa  Teterans,  wa  eannot  fall  to  be  Interested 
and.  I  hope,  Impreaaed  by  atepe  that  hare 
been  taken  la  ttoa  paat  S  years  to  strengthen 
the  military  aalaWlalimnnT  In  several  impor- 
tant vaya.  OM^^aaa  baa  approved  legisla- 
tion which  auttarlMd  additional  approprla- 
Uona  for  aircraft.  BttlaeUes.  and  naval  ve^eU 
for  the  Armad  Forcaa  and  to  broaden  the 
power  of  tha  Saeratary  of  Defense 

This  oountry  today  Is  stronger  militarily 
than  It  baa  baan  la  many  years,  and  we  In 
Congraaa  intand  to  keep  It  that  way. 

Great  attantloa  today  Is  drawn  to  the 
other  Blda  of  tba  eotn  of  our  military  ca- 
pacity— that  ot  tl»a  dUBcult  problem  of  dis- 
armament and  a  laaasnlng  of  world  tensions 
The  Seaata  at  thla  moment  Is  engaged  In  an 
eshauaUTa  aad  paaatratlng  study  of  the 
propoaad  nuolaar  taat  ban  treaty.  Certainly. 
everyone  In  our  eouBtry  would  favor  a  nu- 
clear test  baa  treaty  U  we  could  be  assured 
that  It  would  BOt  aadanger  our  security  and 
the  position  ot  tba  free  world  which  was 
dearly  bought  la  terms  of  American  blood 
and  treasure.  I  paraonally  am  taking  the 
poaltloa  that  I  wOl  not  vote  for  a  treaty  of 
thU  kind  until  I  have  reasonable  assvirances 
that  proper  aafafuaids  are  available  to  pre- 
vent  cheaUng  by  tlM  Russians. 

Second,  audi  a  treaty  would  be  fool- 
hardy If  It  rapraaantad  an  attempt  at  ap- 
peasement la  tha  form  of  permitting  the 
Ruaalans  to  aqoal  or  surpass  our  present 
nuclear  suparlorlty.  The  lessons  at  the  paat 
are  all  too  Tlvtd  In  regard  to  thU  crucial 
svibjact. 

Third.  I  want  to  ba  sure  that  this  country 
has  suflielaat  poUey  planning  for  the  devel- 
opment of  otir  atratagy  In  the  event  that 
China.  Pranoa.  or  other  counulea  begin  a 
massive  ♦■TTt'**g  program  In  the  atmosphere. 
Tha  Prapatadaaaa  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Sarrloaa  Oonualttea  will  aak  questions 
of  tha  Joint  Gbtafa  of  Staff  to  determine  Vi 
tha  treaty  wlU  adreraaly  affect  our  miUtAry 
poalUon.  SdaatlaU  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commlaalan  wlU  ba  called  upon  to  teU  us 
how  rapidly  w«  co«ad  reaiune  testing  U  the 
treaty  Is  vlolatad  by  the  Russians — a  risk 
that  eertalaly  Uaa  at  the  heart  of  this  pro- 
^fr>m»\  The  Sanata  will  also  be  anxious  to 
know  whatbar  wa  can  accomplish  our  de- 
fense goala  tturaugh  underground  testing 
alone. 

I  would  like  to  gat  away  from  my  text  here 
to  tell  you  somatblng  more  about  the  treaty. 
It  provldea  that  wa  would  volunteer  to  dls- 
conUnue  to  taat  nuclear  weapons  In  space 
Hoaala  broke  tha  moratorium  In  the  past  In 
atmoapherlc  taaUng  and  some  of  our  scl- 
entlsU  bellave  that  the  Russians  are  well 
ahead  of  us  la  ttala  area.  Underground  test- 
ing tha  treaty  doaa  not  prohibit,  and  In  this 
area  we  are  wall  ahead  of  the  Russians.  Rus- 
sia may  ba  abla  to  taat  underground  to  im- 
prove their  capabUltlas,  but  we  cannot  test 
In  the  atmoapbara,  an  area  where  we  believe 
the  R nasi  ana  ara  ahead. 

There  are  proelalons  In  the  treaty  wherein 
either  party  laay  give  a  90-day  advance  no- 
Uce  of  withdrawal  to  resume  atmospheric 
testing.  Tha  Kuaslans  may  make  all  their 
preparaUons  over  a  long  period  of  time  and 
then  give  ua  tba  90-day  notice  of  with- 
drawal. 

One  ot  tha  tblaga  that  we  are  going  to  as- 
sure oursalTaa  of  la  that  our  country  Is  con- 
stantly piwpmnA  to  resume  atmospheric  test- 
ing at  laaat  on  a  90-day  noUce.  We  will  not 
approve  tha  txaaty  unless  we  are  assured  on 
this  particular  point  by  the  I»resldent  of  the 
United  States  and  our  leading  sclentUts. 
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I  want  to  assure  you  that  this  is  going 
to  be  subjected  to  long  and  intensive  study 
by  people  we  consider  outstanding  In  the 
field 

The  people  who  have  already  said  they 
are  for  the  treaty  and  will  vote  for  It  do  not 
happen  to  be  members  of  the  Preparedneee 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  without  the  approval  of  this 
committee,  the  treaty  probably  would  not  be 
approved  It  must  be  ratlrted  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States 

And  nnally.  I  would  like  to  know  upon 
what  firm  intelligence  we  can  now  believe 
that  the  Russians  genuinely  believe  In  an 
easing  of  tensions  and  the  cooperation  be- 
tween East  and  West  which  Is  certainly  In- 
dicated m  the  treaty 

Our  overall  security  should  be  the  fore- 
most consideration.  This  Is  part  and  parcel 
with  the  obligation  The  country  owes  it  to 
those  who  served  In  prior  conflicts. 

Our  veterans  did  not  ask  what  they  could 
do  for  their  country  when  what  had  to  be 
done  In  Its  defense  was  clear  for  all  to  see 
They  went  ahead  and  did  It  and  did  It  well 
And  they  continue  to  work  for  the  good  ot 
the  country  In  the  manifold  patriotic  and 
community  activities  of  a  great  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  one  assembled  here  today 
I  believe  that  the  Congress  can  do  no  leas 
than  keep  your  faith 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  Ne- 
vada Legionnaires  and  It  has  been  an  honor 
to  have  your  attention   this  morning. 

TTmnk    you 


Wkat  Baiiaets  Caa  Do  far  AiK.nca- 
By  PresidcBt  Joha  F.  Kennedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TnvN  ESSEX 
IN   rilE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  5.  1963 

Mr  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  NaUona  Business,  the  pub- 
licaUon  of  the  U-S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. President  Kennedy  has  written 
a  concise  and  lucid  article  on  what 
American  b\isiness  can  do  for  America. 

The  President  not  only  discusses  what 
business  can  do  for  our  country  but  what 
government  and  business  can  do  to- 
gether in  order  to  achieve  certain  aims 
and  goals  under  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

I  believe  that  this  article  is  of  such 
Importance  and  of  wide  general  interest 
to  the  American  business  community 
and  others  that  the  Presidents  state- 
ment should  be  read  and  restudied  and 
given  meaningful  consideration  and  at- 
tention. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  include  the  President's  arti- 
cle in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

What  Buamcss  Can  Do  roa  America 
(By  President  John  P  Kennedy) 
Members  of  the  business  community  play 
a  vital  role  In  malnUilnlng  und  building  the 
strength  of  the  American  economy— In  con- 
verting Its  great  potential  Into  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  and  free  world  leadership 

It  la  to  thl3  community — guided  by  the 
free  play  of  market  forces  but  respnnsive  to 
the  national  Interest  -that  I  ud:lre5s  these 
thoughts  on  what  business  can  do  and  what 
government  and  business  can  do  Uigether.  to 
achle\e    these    common    atm.s      Ciettlng    our 


economy  back  to  marlmimi  operation,  speed- 
ing our  rate  of  growth.  Improving  our  com- 
petlUve  position  In  world  markeU,  avoiding 
InflaUon.  and  equalizing  opportunity  for  all. 
These  are  the  aims  all  of  us  siiare.  Each 
group  In  our  economy  has  a  responsibility  to 
take  actions  to  help  achieve  them— and  In 
so  doing  to  help  America  and  help  them- 
selves. 

TAXES 

Although  tlie  present  expansion,  now  In 
Its  30th  month,  has  reversed  the  post- 
war  trend  of  ever-shorter  expansions  and 
more  frequent  recessions,  and  has  generated 
solid  gains — a  13-percent  growth  In  real 
output,  a  21 -percent  rise  In  Industrial  pro- 
duction, a  13-percent  rise  In  personal  In- 
come, a  so-percent  rise  In  corporate  profits — 
both  unemployment  and  Idle  capacity  re- 
main t&i  too  high. 

Too  many  of  our  plants  stand  idle,  too 
much  of  our  work  force  Is  unemployed,  too 
many  of  our  potential  sales  are  not  made 
and.  thus,  part  of  the  country's  economic 
strength  lies  fallow. 

This  administration  has  proposed  tax  ac- 
ti(jn  that  would  advance  our  economy,  that 
would  turn  potential  Into  actual  sales. 
Uiat  would  move  workers  from  employ- 
ment agencies  to  their  Jobs,  thst  would  ket-p 
machines  humming  full  time,  that  would 
lead  to  new  and  larger  orders  for  raw  malc- 
rl.-xls  and  equipment. 

The  drag  of  Inadequate  markets  has  slowed 
our  economic  growth  In  recent  years.  This 
druK  will  not  fall  away  simply  because  we 
wish  It  so.  In  part  this  drag  consists  of 
what  you  and  I  know  la  a  burdensome  tax 
system  born  of  war  and  Inflation.  The  Ux 
program  I  have  recommended  can  lighten 
the  drag  on  growth:  Through  Its  Impact  on 
consumer  markets  and  sales  and  through  Its 
stimulus  to  after-tax  profits.  It  would  set  the 
stage  for  the  more  vigorous  Investment  re- 
sjwnse  that  Is  crucial  to  the  future  growth 
of  business  and  the  country. 

This  action-  tax  reduction  and  reform  — 
would  spur  output  and  Investment.  It  re- 
flects a  conscious  decision  to  stimulate  the 
economy  chiefly  through  private  rather  than 
pvibllc  channels,  to  give  American  business 
the  opportunity,  and  the  responsibility,  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  American  economy 
and  all  lis  citizens. 

Ciovernment  Is  not  Interested  in  making 
a  larger  share  of  the  decisions  on  where  to 
spend,  but  It  Is  Interested  In  creating  the 
climate  through  tax  reduction  and  reform 
for  more  Investment  spending  by  business 
and  for  more  buying  by  consumers.  When 
tax  revision  Is  enacted.  It  can  be  made  more 
elTcctlve  as  you  revise  your  Investment  and 
other  plans  upward.  In  accordance  with  the 
improved  profit  and   demand  picture. 

But  tax  revision  has  not  yet  been  enacted. 
You  can  help  even  today  In  creating  a 
stronger  America  by  supporting  that  tax  re- 
vision program  There  exists  no  magic  tax 
policy  that  will  fuUy  satisfy  everyone  and 
every  Interest  —yet  prompt  action  on  tax 
relief  and  reform  will  benefit  us  all.  If  we 
quarrel  over  every  sentence,  the  book  will 
never  be  written  The  full  support  of  the 
business  community  for  prompt  and  appro- 
prUiie  tiix  action  is  urgently  needed.  The 
common  Interest  in  an  overall  program  of 
UX  reduction  and  reform  must  transcend 
the  particular  Interest  of  Individual  groups. 

BALANCK    OF    PAYMaNTS 

Our  balance-of-payments  position  has 
bet-n  a  source  of  continuing  concern.  Here, 
too,  we  have  made  progress.  But  the  times 
demand  even  greater  progress  and  even 
greater  effort.  Government  can  do  much  to 
defend  and  strengthen  the  dollar  and  to 
promote  the  Interests  of  U.S  business 
around  the  world. 

In  our  tax  and  monetary  policies.  In  our 
International  monetary  arrangements.  In 
our  rigorous  dollar -conserving  measures  In 
aid    and   defen-v,   and   In   our  export   credit 
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and  expansion  program* — buttressed  by  the 
strong  new  measures  announced  in  July — 
we  are  making  a  major  effort  to  bring  the 
US.  balance  of  payments  into  equilibrium. 
But  again,  there  Is  a  role  that  only  you  can 
play. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  and  the  forth- 
coming tariff  negotiation*  with  the  Kuro- 
pean  Economic  Community  and  other  na- 
tions are  opening  a  new  era  of  world  trade 
and  International  business  opportunity.  The 
time  has  come  to  seize  these  opportunities. 
to  seek  out  the  potentials  that  lie  in  foreign 
markets. 

Although  many  producers  have  responded 
quickly  and  successfully  to  the  growing 
challenges  of  foreign  competition,  we  are 
far  from  being  a  nation  of  exporters.  VS. 
firms  can  meet  the  test  of  the  world  market 
successfully  if  they  search  out  their  oppor- 
tunities aggressively. 

I  urge  you — and  the  prospect  for  new 
profits  urges  you — to  redouble  your  own  ex- 
port efforts.  Tour  active  personal  support 
for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Export 
Expansion  to  be  held  September  17  and  18 
can  also  contribute  to  a  successful  national 
export  effort. 

This  Nation's  efforts  to  increase  produc- 
tion and  profits  comprise  another  key  cle- 
ment In  the  Improvement  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  position.  As  we  expand  our  home 
market,  and  Increase  rates  of  return  by  cut- 
ting cosU  and  making  full  use  of  our  pro- 
ductive capacity.  Investment  funds  that  now 
go  abroad  will  stay  at  home.  And  ai  they 
stay  at  home,  they  will  help  to  build  the 
base  for  faster  growth  of  our  own  economy. 

PRICXS 

Our  remarkable  wholesale  price  stability 
In  the  past  6  years  while  prices  In  most 
other  industrial  countries  were  rising  sub- 
stantially has  given  us  a  solid  base  tor  an 
Improved  International  ccHnpetittve  position. 

Investment  to  reduce  costs  and  improve 
products  and  measures  to  advance  the  skill 
and  productivity  of  our  workers  will  fxirther 
strengthen  our  competitive  position — but 
only  if  the  productivity  gains  are  not  dis- 
sipated in  fruitless  spirals  of  rapidly  rising 


wages  chasing  higher  prices,  and  vice  versa. 
That  Is  why  we  have  called  upon  labor  and 
business  to  exercise  responsible  restraint, 
basing  wage  and  profit  increases  on  fair  shares 
of  rising  productivity.  The  continued  need 
tta  a  vigilant  national  effort  to  avoid  a  re- 
sumption of  the  Inflation  of  past  periods  will 
become  even  more  urgent  as  we  move  closer 
to  full  employment  and  full-capacity  opera- 
tion. Relative  price  stability  can  be  con- 
tinued if  all  of  us — labor,  business,  and  gov- 
ernment— work  at  It.  If  the  overall  level  of 
prices  is  not  to  rise,  price  Increases  on  some 
products  and  services  must  be  matched  by 
price  decreases  in  others.  Such  Increases 
and  decreases  are  a  necessary  and  desirable 
part  of  a  free  market  economy. 

But  what  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable 
is  a  general  rise  in  prices.  Current  prices 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  floor — let  alone 
as  a  springboard  for  higher  prices  in  the  fu- 
txire.  American  business  pioneered  in  ex- 
ploiting the  possibilities  of  mass  markets — 
of  Meklng  higher  profit  levels  through  lower 
prices  and  expanding  sales,  not  through  in- 
creased profit  rates  on  limited  output.  This 
basic  philosophy  is  as  relevant  today  as  It  was 
60  years  ago  and  time  has  proved  Its  worth. 

XQUAI.  OPPOXTXTNTrT 

The  achievement  of  full  employment  and 
of  a  faster  rate  of  economic  growth  will  be  of 
prime  importance  In  giving  substance  to 
"equal  opportunity."  But  beyond  this,  you, 
as  businessmen,  can  play  a  leading  role 
in  giving  all  Americans  a  direct  chance  to 
share  in  the  creation  of  a  stronger  economy 
and  in  the  fruits  of  that  economy.  In  com- 
mtmities  ail  across  the  Nation,  businessmen 
hire  workers  and  serve  customers  and  thus 
have  an  opportunity  in  their  everyday  busi- 
ness conduct  to  make  a  decisive  contribution 
to  the  practice  of  American  democracy.  I 
ask  of  all  of  us  tiiat  we  Judge  each  other 
not  as  white  or  nonwliite  but  as  Americans 
and  in  so  doing  expand  our  markets,  Increase 
our  productivity,  and  strengthen  ovu'  Nation. 

THK  JOINT  TASK  AHEAD 

Business  can  help  on  all  these  fronts — on 
tax  revisions,  on  Investments,  on  exports,  on 


SENATE 

Friday,  September  6,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lkb  Mxt- 
CALF.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God,  from  the  trivialities 
of  small  concerns  that  Irritate  and  frus- 
trate, we  turn  to  Thee,  that  we  may  re- 
gtUn  a  sense  of  the  immensities  and  of 
the  vast  consequences  of  questions  which 
cry  for  decisions  on  the  most  common- 
place days  and  ways. 

In  all  our  dealings  with  matters  of 
public  weal,  save  us  from  peeing  as 
oracles  of  a  righteousness  and  a  wisdom 
we  do  not  possess.  With  our  paucity  of 
knowledge,  keep  us  from  superficial  Judg- 
ments, lest  we,  too,  be  unjustly  Judged. 

In  such  an  hour  in  human  rdation- 
ships,  save  those  who  must  apeak  for 
this  Nation  set  upon  a  hill  from  agita- 
tion without  vision,  passion  without  poise. 
and  heat  without  light. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


prices,  on  equality  of  opportunity.  But  busi- 
ness cannot  achieve  our  common  goals  alone. 
This  is  too  much  to  ask  of  any  group.  Nor, 
and  let  me  make  this  clear,  can  government 
do  I'  alone. 

B\islnees,  labor,  and  government  are  part- 
ners and  no  one  partner  can  complete  the 
task  if  the  other  partners  are  not  doing  their 
shares.  That  Is  why,  in  much  of  wiiat  I  have 
said,  I  have  spoken  of  what  we  can  do  to- 
gether. 

For  business  decisions  not  only  influence 
current  and  prospective  economic  condi- 
tions, they  also  reflect  these  conditions.  It 
Is  government's  task  to  create  a  climate  in 
which  yoiu*  decisions  to  expand  and  Invest, 
to  export,  and  to  assist  in  defending  the 
stable  dollar,  are  sensible  and  meaningful. 

The  present  economic  expansion  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  Interaction  of  government  poli- 
cies and  business  performance.  Part  of  the 
rise  in  economic  activity  Is  the  result  of 
business  decisions  made  in  response  to  last 
year's  Investment  tax  credit  and  depreciation 
guldeime  revision.  The  latter  were  govern- 
ment policies;  but  you  made  them  effective. 

A  recent  private  svirvey  indicated  that 
over  $1  billion  of  the  business  expenditures 
on  new  plant  and  equipment  planned  for 
this  year  are  directly  related  to  last  year's 
tax  credit  and  revised  depreciation  guide- 
lines— measures  the  Executive  and  the  Con- 
gress took  to  encourage  new  Investments. 
Without  this  $1 -billion  margin,  business  In- 
vestment plans  for  1963  would  have  shown 
much  less  change  from  1962. 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  future 
will  tell  the  same  story:  That  government 
can  pursue  i>ollcle8  to  encourage  expansion, 
and  we  will  do  that;  that  businessmen  can 
make  these  policies  effective  by  playing  the 
dynamic  role  the  free  market  assigns  to 
them,  and  you  will  do  that. 

Our  alms  are  the  same.  If  you  fail,  all 
America  fails.  But,  in  fact,  we  will  succeed. 
The  resvilts  will  demonstrate  to  men  every- 
where the  power  and  thrust  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system — the  mightiest  en- 
gine of  economic  progress  the  world  has 
known. 


DR8IONATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEBfi»ORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  SXKATE, 
PRXSmZNT  PKO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  September  6. 1963. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
X  appoint  Hon.  Lax  kfxTCAiJ^,  a  Senator  from 
tta«  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Caxl  Hatdem, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  METCALF  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Makstixlo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
September  5.  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  oommimicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


COMMITTEES   MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  Mansiteld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manspikld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


EXECUnVB  OC»IMUNTCATION8. 
XTC. 

The  ACTINO  PWBBIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,    which   were   referred    as    Indi- 
cated: 
RxroKT  OK  CoitmtmvcTiom  or  Fachjttbs  R*- 

i^TiNO     TO     AavAiwn     Satttin      Launch 

Vkmiclb 

A  letter  from  Um  Deputy  AdmlnUtrator. 
National  Aeronautloa  and  Space  Adminletra- 
Uon.  Waahlncton.  D.O..  reporting,  pursuant 
to  Uw.  on  the  eoiwtruetlon  of  facUlUee  re- 
latLnc  to  tbe  advanoed  Saturn  launch  yehl- 
cle:  to  Um  Oommlttee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

AMKMDMBirc  or  Natttbal  Oas  Al'T 

A  letter  from  Harold  C.  Woodward.  Com- 
mlaeloner.  Federal  Power  CommlMlon.  ex- 
prwalng  hU  opposition  to  proposed  legisla- 
tion relating  to  amsndment  of  section  1  of 
the  Natural  Oas  Act.  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  by  Chairman  Swldler  of  that  Com- 
mlflslon.  on  June  17,  1»«8;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 
RcposT  OM  Tr  ■— ■■  Costs  of  ItIaintknanck 

AMD     MANASCMSIfT    OF    CxaTAtN     PaOPKKTIKS 

UMBsa  LOAM  Ouaaairm  awd  Diaacr  Loam 
Pboobams  or  VaxaaaMS'  ADMiMisraATiuN 
A  letter  from  ths  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  Stafess.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
lAW.  a  report  on  tks  •seeaalTe  costs  of  main- 
tenance and  maaagsmsnt  of   properties  ac- 
quired upon  default  of  loans  made  under  the 
loftn   guar&ntaa  and  direct   loim    programs. 
Veterans'  AdmlnlstraUon.  dated  August  1963 
1  vtth  an  acoompaaylng  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  OoTemmant  Operations. 
RxrocT  or  Ooirrannm  Use  or  Uhsconomical 
Ftxsr-CLASS    AS-Taam.    Accommodations 

BT   KMTtOTna  CV  DMBMSS   CONTaACTOBS 

A  letter  from  Cb«  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  tb«  continued  use  of  un- 
economical flrst-aass,  alr-traTel  accomoda- 
tions by  employsss  of  defense  contractors, 
Department  of  Defense,  dated  August  1M3 
(with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oorenunent  Operations 
RspoBT  OM  UMsaaaoMasLT  Hism  Pucks  Pad 
fos  NicxB.  CaBMiirM  AncaAir  Battekiss 
A  letter  from  tha  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  Stataa.  transmitting,  pursuant  tu 
l&w.  a  report  on  uaraasonAbiy  high  prices 
pftld  for  nlakal  cadmium  aircraft  storage 
batteries  under  aagotlated  fUed-prlce  con- 
tract AF  01  (601) -33630  with  Sonotona  Corp.. 
Klmsford.  N.T..  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
dated  Augiist  IMS  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Rsporr  ow  Tlt.wjst.  Vwk  of  OpMiArTON  and 
Maintsmancb  PVWbb  bt  DBPASTMBin  or 
DKrxMss 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  8t«tea.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  oa  tlM  lUegal  use  of  operation 
and  TWfciritei^fi"**  funds  for  rehabilitation 
and  constiructlOB  at  family  housing  and  con- 
struction of  a  raUtad  facility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  DeXansa.  dated  August  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Conamlttee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Rsroar  om  AmJcanoN  roa  Loan  Umdx* 
Smaix  RscLAMsnoM  FkOjacTS  Act  of  1956 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  traBaaaltltng.  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  the  KpfMnAUm  f  er  a  loan  under 
the  *lT"*u  TTarlsiiMtkin  Projects  Act  of  1S&6 
by  the  Hooper  Inlgatlan  Co..  of  Weber  and 
DsTls  Counties,  TTtah  (with  an  accompaxxylng 
rvport);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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AMKNDMKNT      0»      CONCESSION       CONTBACT      IN 

Laxs  Ukao   Nation  ax,   RscaaATioN   Aa«A 

A  letter  from  the  AsslsUnt  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
propoeed  amendment  to  the  conceaalon  con- 
tract assigned  to  Clarence  W  Anderson  and 
Margarette  E  Anderson,  authorizing  the  op- 
eration of  a  trailer  village  at  Boulder  Beach 
In  the  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Enac-tmknt  or  iNTxasTAts  Aoreims.n  r  on 
DKTAiNcas  Into  Law 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  propoeed  legislation  to  en- 
act the  Interstate  Agreement  on  DeUlners 
into  law  (With  an  accompanylnR  pap»>T);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Fia-ST  Lt  David  A  Stavcb 
A  letter  from  the  AssUtant  Secretary  of 
Air  Puree,  transmuting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legUUlloii  for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt.  Da%ld  A. 
Stuver.  US.  Air  Force  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper).  Uj  the  Commlllee  oa  the  Judi- 
cwry 

Report  on  Tobt  Claims  Paid  bt 
Depabtmbnt  of  Agricllti  rk 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
traiLsmlttUig.  pursuant   to   Uw,   a   report  on 
tort    claims    paid    by    that    Dep<irtment,    fur 
the    flscaJ    year   ended    June    30,    1963    (with 
aai    iccompanylng   rep<jrt);    to   the   Conunit- 
tee  un  the  Judiciary. 

Si'SPBNSioN  or  Depobtation  or 
Cebtain  Aliens 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  pn^)vlslons 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  su.spen.'<l<in  ( with 
accompanying  pap)ersi;  U>  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

Ambndmknt  or  Fedcbal  Coal  Minb 
Safbtt  Act 

A  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  propo-sed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Act  so  as  to  provide  further  fur  the 
prevention  of  accidents  In  coal  mines  iwlth 
an  accompanying  paper  i  ,  to  Uie  ConuiiU- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


ter.  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Union  of  Burma: 

Oen.  Hert>ert  B.  Powell.  V3  Army,  retired, 
of  Oregon,  to  be  Ambassador  Elxtraordlnary 
and   PlenlpotenUary   to  New  Zealand; 

William  O  Hull,  of  Oregon,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Assistant 
Artmliilstrutor  for  AdmlnUtratlon.  Agency 
for  Intermitloniil  Development. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  lii  ad- 
dition, from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  report  favorably  sundry 
nominations  in  the  diplomatic  and  for- 
eign service.  Since  these  names  have 
previously  appeared  In  the  Congression- 
al Record,  in  order  to  save  the  expense 
of  printing  them  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, I  a&k  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
di'sk  are  as  follows: 

Roy  T  Davis.  Jr..  of  Maryland,  and  sundry 
<ith«>r  persons,  for  appointment  and  promo- 
tion  m   the  diplomatic   and   foreign  service. 


PETITION 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Prohibition  Party  at  St.  Louia. 
Mo.,  favoring  the  repeal  of  the  equal 
time  rules,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED) 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    CASE: 

S.  2121     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Manor- 
anjan  Dutta  and  Mrs    Kanak  DutU;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    CANNON: 

S  2123  A  bin  to  provide  additional  time  to 
certain  homestead  entrymen  in  the  State  of 
Arizona  to  establish  actual  permanent  resi- 
dence, to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
dt"r  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    HRUSKA: 

S  2123.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  19M  to  provide  an  addlUonal 
Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer.  s|X)Use, 
or  dependent  who  Is  a  student  at  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  learning;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hbuska  when  he 
InUoduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  followuig  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign    Relations. 

Graham  A  Martin,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  elaae  ot  career  minis- 
ter, to  be  Ambassador  ExUaurdinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  Thailand: 

WUllam  Materm  Roth,  of  California,  to 
be  »  Deputy  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotlatlonji,  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador; 

Henry  A  Byroade,  of  Indiana,  a  Foreign 
Service  oOcer  of   the  class  of  career  mlnls- 


RESOLUTION 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  HEARINGS 

ENTITLED  "CASTRO  NETWORK  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES' * 

Mr.  EASTLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
iiiK'  resolution  (S.  Res.  193);  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Rr^nlied.  That  there  be  printed,  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  five 
thousand  copies  of  part  6  of  hearings  by  the 
subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  on  the 
•Castro   Network   in  the  United  States." 


ADDITIONAL  TIME  FOR  CERTAIN 
HOMESTEAD  ENTRYMEN  TO  ES- 
TABLISH RESIDENCE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  additional  time  for  certain 
homestead  entrymen  to  establish  re»i- 
dence. 
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These  Individuals,  residents  of  my 
State,  have  filed  homestead  applications 
In  Arizona  and  made  good-faith  efforts 
to  improve  the  property  but  due  to  for- 
tuitous circumstances  have  been  unable 
to  comply  with  the  resideruje  require- 
ments. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  can  give 
consideration  to  this  bill  and  report  it 
soon  in  order  that  these  individuals  can 
move  onto  the  property  and  proceed 
with  development. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bin  (8.  2122)  to  provide  addl- 
tionaJ  time  to  certain  homestead  entry- 
men  In  the  State  of  Arizona  to  establish 
actual  permanent  residence,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Cannon,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


the  Tlrtue  of  assisting  students  and  their 
fatniHiKi  financially,  though  not  over- 
generously,  without  the  strings  of  Fed- 
eral dlctatlan. 

The  bill  (S,  2123)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
an  additional  income  tax  exemption  for 
a  taxpayer,  spouse,  or  dependent  who  is 
a  student  at  an  institution  of  higher 
learning,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hruska,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ADDITIONAL  TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR 
STUDENTS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  additional  exemption 
of  $600  a  year  for  a  taxpayer.  ux)use, 
or  dependent  who  is  a  student  at  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning. 

A  generation  ago,  Mr.  President,  a 
high  school  education  was  widely  re- 
garded as  sufncient  to  compete  success- 
fully In  adult  life.  The  student  who 
continued  his  education  at  the  college 
level  was  the  exception.  And  the  cost 
of  that  education  was  modest. 

Today.    Increasing    numbers    of    our 
youngsters  are  finding  that  there  is  a 
shrinking    demand   for    the   skills   and 
knowledge  developed  only  through  the 
high   school   level.    Our  very  national 
security  requires  that  we  produce  more 
scientists  and  «igtneers.    We  need  more 
doctors,  technicians,  physicists.    At  the 
same  time,  our  developing  culture  and 
economy  require  more  advanced  training 
in  the  arts  and  humanities,  in  business 
administration,  in  virtually  every  field. 
Along  with  the  Increased  enrollment 
in  our  colleges  we  have  witnessed  a  steep 
increase  In  the  costs  of  higher  educa- 
tion.   While  it  Is  still  possible  to  work 
your  way  through  college  as  a  number 
of  us  here  In  this  Chamber  have  done. 
the  difficulty  of  doing  this  grows  every 
year. 

Parents  who  thought  they  were  pro- 
viding for  their  children's  college  educa- 
tion with  a  plan  developed  15  or  20  years 
ago  are  finding  their  resources  alarm- 
ingly inadequate.  Large  numbers  of 
families  are  going  Into  debt  in  order  to 
help  finance  the  education  of  their  sons 
and  daughters. 

The  bin  I  am  today  introducing  seeks 
to  provide  some  relief  from  the  burden 
borne  by  these  parents,  by  the  students 
themselves  and.  In  the  case  of  young 
married  couples,  for  the  spouse  of  the 
student. 

Mr.  President,  my  opposition  to  so- 
called  general  aid  to  education  Is  well 
known.  It  Is  based  In  large  part  on  the 
concern  that  Federal  aid  Inevitably 
means   Federal   control.     This  bill   has 


STANDING    COMMITTEE     ON     VET- 
ERANS'        AFFAIRS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  ,  may 
be  added  as  an  additional  cosponsor  of 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.   176)    to  create 
a    standing    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs— for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, submitted  by  me  on  July  24,  1963. 
The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without   objection,   it   Is  so  or- 
dered.   

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  FRANK  KOWALSKI  TO 
BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  SUB- 
VKRSIVK  ACTIVITIES  CONTROL 
BOARD 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day, September  17,  1963,  at  10:30  ajn., 
In  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
before  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
the  Administration  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  and  Other  Internal  Security 
Laws,  of  the  nomination  of  Frank  Ko- 
walsU.  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  for  term  expiring  August  9,  1966. 
At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent   

TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  JAVITS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Washington  Post  published 
a  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrsl  for  the  fine 
speech  he  made  the  other  day  on  the 
international  balance  of  payments. 

I  concur  in  a  great  deal,  although  not 
all,  of  what  the  Senator  from  New  York 
said.  In  the  words  of  the  editorial. 
Senator  Javtts'  remarks  have  the 
unique  virtue  of  cutting  through  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  and  viewing  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  free  world  from 
a  long-term  perspective. 

Indeed,  Senator  JAvrrs'  speech  did 
this.  But  It  also  had  the  rare  virtue 
of  dealing  with  a  broad  and  complex 
problem  in  a  comprehensive  way.  Sena- 
tor Javtts  covered  the  subject  fully  and 
brllllantiy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Javtts'  Long  View,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Javtts'  Lono  View 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts  once  again  dem- 
onstrated hlfl  firm  grasp  of  the  Issues  under- 
lying this  country's  balance -of- pajrmenta 
deficit  In  a  perceptive  speech  tlutt  hae  at- 
tracted too  Uttle  attention.  The  challenge 
posed  by  the  outflow  of  capital  from  the 
United  States  has  elicited  responses  which 
are  at  best  capable  of  dealing  with  short- 
term  sjonptoms.  Javits'  remarks,  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  have  the  \inlque 
virtue  of  cutting  through  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter  and  viewing  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  free  world  from  a  long-term  per- 
sf)ectlve. 

In  the  Senator's  view.  "The  heart  of  the 
problem  is  the  International  monetary  mech- 
anism which  makes  the  adjustment  of  one 
economy  to  another  In  the  free  world  ex- 
tremely dlfflcult."     And  he  adds  tbat: 

"The  basic  flaw  In  the  existing  Interna- 
tional monetary  system  Is  that  It  depends 
for  additional  liquidity  or  credit  on  con- 
tinuing the  balance-of-payments  deficits  of 
the  United  States  which  add  dollars  and 
gold  to  finance  rapidly  growing  Interna- 
tional •  •  •  traiisactlons.  To  the  extent 
we  succeed  In  eliminating  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit,  we  also  remove  liquidity 
from   the  system." 

In  order  to  resolve  the  liquidity  dllonma 
and  prepare  for  the  changes  that  would 
follow  upon  successful  efforts  to  eliminate 
the  tariff  barriers  to  freer  world  trade,  the 
Senator  proposes  that  the  United  States 
should  take  the  initiative  in  convening  an 
International  monetary  conference.  This 
body  would  devise  a  world  payments  system 
which  takes  cognisance  of  changes  In  the 
world  economy  since  the  Bretton  Woods 
Conference  days  In  1944.  And  it  would  also 
inquire  Into  the  unresolved  problems  en- 
countered by  underdevelop)ed  countries  In 
marketing  their  exports  and  consider  rules 
for  the  strengthening  of  International  com- 
petition. 

The  administration's  efforts  to  resolve  the 
balance-of-payments  problem  have  been 
singularly  lacirlng  In  boldness  and  Imagina- 
tion. Since  conventional  measures,  after  3 
years,  have  produced  little  In  the  way  of 
tangible  results.  Senator  Javtts'  proposal 
should  be  seriously  considered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  his  graclousness  in  submitting 
for  the  Record  the  editorial  which  re- 
fers to  my  speech.  I  shall  carefully  an- 
alyze the  editorial;  and  if  anything  fur- 
ther needs  to  be  said  about  my  position. 
I  shall  certainly  say  it. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  courtesy  and 
kindness  to  me. 


SIGNIFICANT  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
DEMOCRACY:  EXPANDED  NET- 
WORK TV  NEWS  I 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
of  the  major  television  networks  have 
expanded  their  news  policy,  and  now  are 
engaged  in  what  I  believe  is  a  historic 
policy  of  increasing  the  regular  nightly 
national  15-minute  news  program  to 
one-half  an  hour  of  news  in  prime  time. 
Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
what  I  believe  approaches  a  revolution 
in  the  provision  of  news  to  the  American 
people.  Tens  of  millions  of  Informed 
Americans  follow  the  news  primarily  by 
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wmtchli«  and  llrtening  to  these  pro- 
grmoM.  beewHt  ttaar  Kt-ve  them  m  eyes 
and  ears  to  tnfonn  them  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening In  tlMlr  Qovemment.  their  Na- 
tion, and  the  world.  This  Is  now  a  prime 
way  In  which  the  world's  greatest  de- 
mocracy Is  Infonned  and  able  to  function 
as  a  demoemesr. 

I  reoognlK  that  this  poUcy  may  be 
an  expenaiTe  one  for  the  television  net- 
works. Howerer,  regardless  of  whether 
it  makes  barinw  sense,  it  does  make 
very  good  elfclaenshlp  sense;  it  Is  a  won- 
derful aswt  to  our  democracy,  for  it 
enables  our  people  to  be  better  informed 
regarding  what  la  going  on  in  the  world 
and  to  haTe  better  understanding  of  the 
complicated  iHues,  which  require  ex- 
planation and  analysis,  as  well  as  report- 
ing. 

These  facta  should  be  noted  in  the  UjS. 
Soiate.  I  ooounend  the  television  net- 
works on  thalr  line  work  and  their  adop- 
tion of  this  new  policy. 

In  my  experience  in  Wisconsin,  in 
speaking  to  bUgt  school  students.  I  have 
found  that  the  morning  after  a  long 
documentary  Is  shown  on  the  television 
networks,  their  questions  are  almost 
entirely  confined  to  what  they  saw  the 
night  before.  This  reflects  the  amazing 
Impact  of  TV  on  the  American  people. 
I  am  sure  that  what  Is  true  of  the  high 
school  students  of  Wisconsin  is  also  true 
of  millions  of  adult  Americans.  The  im- 
pact of  such  programs  is  enormous. 

So  I  believe  the  new  policy  of  providing 
greater  information  in  a  longer  period 
of  time  on  oar  television  networks  is  a 
great  contribution  to  better  understand- 
ing by  the  Amcolean  people  of  the  Issues 
of  the  day;  and  I  commend  the  televlson 
networks  for  their  action. 


THE  BXRMINOHAM  SCHOOI^S 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  im- 
plications of  the  situation  existing  at 
Blrmtaigham.  where  the  Oovemor  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  has  brought  about  the 
fjoiring  of  publle  schools  which  were  to 
be  desegregated  according  to  order  of 
the  Federal  court. 

These  events  are  altogether  too  rem- 
inlacent  of  ttie  actions  of  Governor 
Faubus  in  Arkansas,  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  ttie  calling  out  of  Federal 
troops.  In  that  situation  there  was  also 
aotne  funlDess  as  to  what  the  State  really 
had  in  mind  In  posting  troops  at  the 
doors  of  schools  which  were  to  be  de- 
segregated. In  the  case  of  Little  Rock, 
there  were  disorders  in  the  schools.  In 
the  case  of  Birmingham,  a  situation  ex- 
isted in  which  the  action  of  the  Oovemor 
In  not  making  clear  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  espedally  the  minority  which  is  so 
rabidly  segregationist,  that  the  law 
would  be  enforced  and  that  the  law  in- 
cludes the  laws  of  the  United  States,  re- 
sulted in  a  situation  in  which  he  gave 
credence  to  those  who  would  create  pub- 
lic disorder,  and  gave  the  appearance  of 
inability  or  unwillingness  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  the  XTnlted  States,  with  the  re- 
sultant ^anrOmr  and  disaster  to  the 
school  system  of  Birmingham,  which  now 
has  occurred. 


Mr.  President,  I  know  the  Attorney 
General  is  very  seriously  considering  this 
question,  as  is  the  President,-  and  it  may 
very  well  be  that  the  only  way  by  which 
the  schools  in  Birmingham  can  be  re- 
opened, pursuant  to  the  orders  of  the 
Federal  courts,  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
forthcoming  in  due  course  of  time.  Inas- 
much as  the  law  is  clear  on  that  score, 
will  be,  again,  with  the  aid  of  Federal 
troops.  It  may  very  well  be  that  the 
President  will  have  to  send  UJS.  marshals 
or  U.S.  troops  into  Birmingham,  In  order 
to  assure  that  the  children  of  adult  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
Inasmuch  as  they,  too.  are.  of  course, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  that 
sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  these 
very  serious  and  trying  decisions — which 
President  Elsenhower  made,  which 
President  Kennedy  has  made,  and  which, 
in  the  case  of  Birmingham,  President 
Kennedy  may  well  have  to  make — it  is 
valuable  to  the  Chief  Executive  to  have 
an  expression  of  opinion  from  those  of 
us  in  high  places  in  the  legislative  branch 
and  from  the  public  itself,  indicating 
support  and  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  American  people  should 
clearly  understand  that  there  is  no  im- 
munity from  the  disorder.  difBculty.  or 
danger  arising  in  this  situation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  limitation  in  the 
morning  hour,  the  time  available  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  There  must  be  a  bal- 
ancing of  the  public  interest  as  against 
these  dangers.  Dangers  do  exist,  no 
matter  what  one  does,  as  is  evidenced  by 
what  already  has  occurred  at  Birming- 
ham. A  lesser  danger  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  results  from  enforce- 
ment of  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  within  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama— to  which  those  rights  extend. 
Just  as  they  do  to  every  other  part  of  the 
Nation.  Such  enforcement  would  be  by 
the  United  States,  if  need  be.  in  the 
event  that  the  State  authorities — and 
certainly  it  is  always  preferable  to  have 
the  laws  enforced  by  the  State  authori- 
ties— are  unable  or  unwilling  to  enforce 
them. 

The  President  should  know  that  in 
these  dire  circumstances,  he  has  the 
support  of  the  people  of  the  country  and 
of  those  in  high  places  in  the  legislative 
branch  who  feel,  as  I  do,  that  all  meas- 
ures, which  may  be  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  laws  in  the  interests  of 
the  Nation,  should  be  taken;  for  ours  is 
a  nation  of  laws,  not  of  men — whether 
in  Alabama  or  in  any  other  area  of  the 
Nation. 

TTie  Nation  should  assure  him  of  that. 
The  Nation  should  support  him  in  what- 
ever decision  he  has  to  make  to  see  that 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  en- 
forced in  Alabama,  that  the  orders  of  the 
Federal  courts  are  canied  out,  and  that 


the  children  who  seek  the  rights  of  citi- 
lens  of  the  United  States  are  not  denied 
an  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  which  should  be  open  to  them.  It 
is  the  manifest  duty  of  the  States,  as  it  is 
that  of  the  United  States,  to  protect 
these  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rights. 

WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  CHAL- 
LENGES BASIS  FOR  BIGGER  DEF- 
ICIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  the 
lead  editorial  appearing  in  this  morn- 
ing's issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  is 
stimulating  because  it  raises  an  interest- 
ing intellectual  challenge  to  the  advance 
guard  economists.  It  questions  those 
who  say  that  the  Federal  debt  cannot 
be  compared  with  private  debt.  When 
they  want  to  justify  deficits  they  argue 
that  the  Federsd  Government,  unlike  the 
private  individual  or  family  or  corpora- 
tion, does  not  really  have  to  repay  the 
debt. 

But  these  same  economists  are  right 
out  in  front  in  comparing  private  debt 
with  the  public  debt  when  they  support 
a  bigger  deficit  on  the  groimds  that  pri- 
vate debt  has  grown  faster  than  the 
Federal  debt. 

The  argument  made  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  is  not  that  private  and 
public  debt  are  the  same.  Of  course, 
they  are  quite  different.  But  the  edi- 
torial points  out  that  there  are  serious 
penalties  and  payments  that  must  be 
made  when  public  as  well  as  private 
debt  is  increased,  as  the  Federal  deficit 
has  been  increased  in  the  past.  The  edi- 
torial points  out  also  that  private  debt, 
while  Increasing.  Is  constantly  being  paid 
off.  but  our  Federal  debt  has  not  been 
reduced  significantly  for  a  long  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Excuse  for  Excess"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ExcuBK  roE  Excess 
It  aometltnM  aeema  aa   though   the  advo- 
cates   of    perennial     Federal     deficlta     have 
worked  themaelves  Into  an  Intellectual  cul- 
de-sac. 

On  the  one  hand  they  contend  that  the 
National  Oovemment's  budgeting  cannot 
fairly  be  compared  with  that  of  Individuals, 
bualneaaea  or  even  other  levels  of  political  au- 
thority; It's  supposedly  In  a  special  category. 
Yet  on  the  other  hand  they  point  to  private 
Indebtedness  as  a  justification  for  Federal 
deficits;  why  shouldn't  the  Government  be 
allowed  to  do  what  most  families  and  com- 
panies do  all  the  time? 

To  begin  to  sort  out  this  multiple  con- 
fusion. Its  true  that  many  people  seem  In- 
fatuated with  charge  account  and  credit  card 
living.  For  ourselves,  we  are  old-fashioned 
enough  to  wl&h  there  were  a  more  general 
regard  for  savings  and  living  within  Incomes. 
But  there  Is  nothing  Inherently  wrong,  or 
necessarily  dangerous  to  the  Nation's  finan- 
cial structure,  In  large  accumulations  of  pri- 
vate debt.  One  reason  Is  that  all  concerned 
understand  that  debt  must  be  repaid  at  some 
point;  the  few  who  may  think  otherwise  can 
expect  to  end  up  In  trouble. 

This  common  consent  Is  missing  from  the 
attitude  erf  many  Federal  economists  and 
their  academic  supporters.     The  public  debt 
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continues  to  mount  as  the  budget  daAelte 
pile  up  year  after  y««r.  Hot  «»lT  »»«»«*» 
thought  of  paying  off  Miy  P^V?*  ^**J*:' 
the  policy  of  dellbermtely  planned  deHolta  In- 
sures against  It. 

To  see  no  danger  In  such  practtoe  muse 
require  a  major  effort  of  the  Imaglnatloii. 
The  deflclU  themselves  are  potentially  m- 
rtatlonanr  the  growth  oT  the  debt  ImpoeiM 
burdens  and  dtstortlona  on  the  whole  eeon- 
omy.    Jtist  to  service  It  now  coeU  more  th»n 

$10  billion  a  year.  

Apart  from  those  erUa,  the  debt  repr««entB 
a  huge  overextension  of  public  credit. 
Whereas  private  debt  is  constanUy  In  the 
process  of  repayment,  public  debt  can  cause 
trouble  because  there  is  neither  mttempt  nor 
Intent  to  reduce  at  all. 

It  U  no  answer  to  say,  as  the  officials  (tften 
do  that  the  burden  of  the  debt  Is  decdlnlng 
because  the  debt  Is  declining  as  a  proportion 
of  gross  national  product.  The  QNP  In  It- 
self Is  swelled  by  the  enormous  Federal 
spending  which  helps  keep  the  debt  so  high. 
And  no  amount  of  percentages  can  alter  the 
fact  that  the  debt  has  been  steadily  Increas- 
ing Instead  of  declining.  Such  statlstleal 
doubletalk  should  not  commend  Itself  to 
men  In  positions  of  responslbUlty. 

Now  by  what  special  dUpensaUon  U  It  as- 
sumed that  the  Central  Qovemment  can 
escape  the  consequences  which  apply  else- 
where In  the  economy?  Though  differences 
obviously  exist  between  public  and  private 
business,  they  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  make  It  safe  for  the  Ooveriunent  to  con- 
tinually defy  economic  laws. 

For  one  difference,  only  the  Ooremment 
can   create    money.    This    unf ortunatriy   Is 
also  a  way  of  saying  that  only  the  Qovem- 
ment can  actually  cause  an  Inflation,  though 
other  forces  can  contribute  to  Its  develop- 
ment.   The  belief  that  Inflation  U  a  form  oi 
economic  salvation  Is  Indeed  a  sad  delxision. 
If  It  is  accepted  that  creating  new  money 
Is   an   unhealthy  method  of  attempting  to 
cover  debts,  then  It  seems  clear  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  very  much  In  the  position  of  a 
householder     or     business     enterprise.    Par 
from  being  some  unique  entity  whoUy  de- 
tached  from   the   workings  of  the  general 
economy,  the  Government  by  Its  natuxe  Is 
also  subject  to  the  sometimes  painful  rule 
that  the  money  must  come  from  suniswhwe. 
We  suspect  that,  deep  down,  the  devotees 
of  unending  deficits  know  It.   Otherwise  they 
would  not  get  themselves  In  the  unwieldy 
position  of   putting  the  Government  In  a 
special  category  while  at  the  suns  time  tak- 
ing comfort  from  the  extent  of  private  debt. 
That  excuse  for  excess  should  be  scant  solaes 
for  them  or  the  Nation. 
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STATISTICAL  EXAGGERATION  OP 
ECX3NOMIC  LAO 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  by  J.  A.  Livingston,  the  percep- 
tive financial  columnist,  calls  Into  <iues- 
tlon  the  argument  that  our  economy  has 
been  lagging  Quite  as  seriously  as  gloom 
sayers  claim.  He  does  so  by  pointing 
out  that  the  usual  basis  for  the  argu- 
ment that  the  economy  has  been  lagglnc 
is  that  during  the  period  from  1967 
thBough  1963  there  was  a  lesser  expan- 
sion of  our  economy  than  In  the  period 
from  1947  through  1957.  LlvUigaton 
properly  points  out.  on  the  basis  of 
studies  by  a  number  of  economists,  that 
the  period  1947  through  1957  was  one 
of  recovery  from  World  War  n  and  an 
expansion  which  resulted  from  the 
Korean  war.  and  that  the  comparison 
is  not  fair.  If  we  consider  the  most  re- 
cent 5  or  6  years,  including  the  past 


S^  yean  of  the  Kennedy  adminlstra- 
tkm.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  done 
quite  well  In  terms  of  our  historic  Amer- 
ican experience.  .  .^  *  ^^  -« 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Bustoess  Outlook — JTJt. 
Challenged  on  Lag."  by  J.  A.  livlngston, 
puMiahed  in  the  Washington  Post,  Sep- 
tember 4,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  4.  1963] 
J.FX.  Challknokd  on  Lao 
(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 
Have  ws  become  a  NaUon  of  growth  ad- 
dicts? 

The  August  Psderal  Reserve  Bulletin  sug- 
gesU  we  have.  A  staff  paper  by  Clayton 
CMimaa,  an  experienced,  studious  economist 
at  ttks  Reserve  Board,  directly  chaUsnges  the 
thesU  of  President  Kennedy's  CouncU  of 
EconooUc  Advisers  that  In  recent  years  eco- 
nomic expansion  has  fallen  far  short  of  the 
long-term  trend  line  and  the  Nation's  po- 

tsntial. 

The  contention  has  important  poUtlcal 
connotations.  Perhaps  the  President  is  using 
^  f»i—  cQDcluslon  to  push  policies  of  tax- 
ation and  spending  to  achieve  the  unattain- 
able. 

Oelunan  argues  that  a  false  base — a  poorly 
chosMi  period— fosters  the  melancholy  con- 
clusion that  "UjB.  growth  has  been  lagging." 
This  ooncluslon — this  point  of  view — 
doninated  the  1063  Report  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  influenced  Presi- 
dential policy. 

The  Council  said:  "The  1957-62  period  of 
economic  development  matches  neither  our 
own  tecord  of  performance  between  1947  and 
1967,  nor  gains  achieved  by  other  free  na- 
tions. The  annual  growth  rates  of  output. 
Income,  and  productivity  all  run  about  1  per- 
cent lower  In  the  moet  recent  period  (lt67- 
82)  t>«^"  In  the  previous  decade  (1947-67)." 
Not  once  does  Gehman  mention  the  Coun- 
cU's  report,  but  hU  rebutUl  Is  unmistakable: 
"Tlis  1947-57  period  reflected  some  un- 
usual conditions.  Growth  then  was  more 
rapid  than  in  most  earlier  periods  back  to 
1900  and  more  rapid — especlaUy  In  the  Ko- 
rean period.  1950-88 — than  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  continue.  For  the  whole  pe- 
riod from  19fla  back  to  1899  the  average  rate 
of  growth  in  industrial  production  was  about 
4  percent  per  year." 

Oataman  has  a  case.  When  economic  ac- 
tivity was  slackeiUng  in  1940-60.  the  Nation 
retooled  for  the  Korean  war.  Munitions 
production  soared,  consumers  overstocked 
in  fear  of  shortages.  This  overstocking  re- 
sulted in  a  letdown,  which  depressed  the 
subsequent  rate  of  growth. 

Gehman  emerges  with  these  oonclusions: 

"1.  Growth   In  U.S.  economic  activity  la 

recent  years  has  been  close  to  longtime  rates. 

"2.  Increased  productive  efficiency  in  the 

use     of     labor     and     materials     has     been 

achieved. 

'^.  As  a  result,  there  has  been  more  un- 
employment and  less  demand  for  materials 
than  there  would  have  been  otherwise." 

TiMss  observations  are  underlined  by  this 
statement: 

"If  <me  eUrts  with  1959  and  compares  In- 
creases In  either  the  gross  national  product 
or  Industrial  production  over  the  next  8 
yvars.  the  rate  of  expansion  In  each  has  been 
at  least  as  rspld  as  In  similar  business  ex- 
pansions starting  with  1948  or  1955.  This 
holds  true  even  though  the  latest  period  In- 
eludes  the  1960-81  recession. 

If  Otehman  Is  oarrect,  then  how  Is  It  pos- 
sible that  so  many  economists  have  accepted 


the  slow-growth  theory?  In  addition  to  the 
poor  cholcs  of  years,  Gehman  suggsste  ssveral 
reasons. 

Growth  trends  havs  been  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  gross  national  product  estimates 
of  the  Department  of  Conmierce.  These  esti- 
mates are  exactly  that — estimates — and  can 
be  underestimates. 

Gehman  thinks  the  Commerce  Department 
underallowed  for  expansion  In  recent  years 
In  noncorporate  purchases  of  capital  goods. 
Instances:  Your  doctor  buys  an  X-ray  ma- 
chine, or  a  lawyer  purchases  copying  equip- 
ment, or  a  dentist  high-speed  drUls.  or  ac- 
counting and  brokerage  firms  computers. 
These  are  not  dlrecUy  Included  In  the  esti- 
mates. 

Further,  gross  national  product  estimates 
are  In  dcdlara.  They  have  to  be  deflated — 
price  changes  have  to  be  removed.  Gehman 
politely  suggests  that  in  recent  years  the  price 
defUtlons  have  been  overadequate.  They've 
understated  growth. 

The  study  is  preeented  In  the  Reserve  Bul- 
letin as  a  staff  pttper.  It  Is  not  endorsed  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  But  you  can  be 
sure  It  was  gone  over  carefully  by  the  econo- 
mists and  statisticians  in  the  Board  and  that 
the  Governors  knew  about  It.  TheyTl  have 
to  bat  back  the  political  brickbats. 

Caution:  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  Gehman  Is  satisfied  with  the  rate  of 
growth.    Who  Is? 

He'd  like  to  see  It  greater  than  4  percent. 
Who  wouldn't?  What  a  boon  to  employment 
that  would  be. 

Yet  his  message  Is  unmistakably  dear. 
Let's  not  sulk  or  despair  because  statistically 
the  Soviet  Union  or  ooimtrles  In  Western  Eu- 
rope has  exceeded  America's  rate  of  growth 
In  recent  years. 

We  haven  t  really  deviated  from  past 
trends.  Our  economic  zest  hasnt  lessened. 
On  the  contrary,  productivity  has  Increased. 
We  are  using  fewer  men  and  less  material  to 
get  the  same  rate  of  growth  as  earUer.  That's 
why,  tinfortunatcly.  we  have  unemployment. 
Therefore,  we  have  to  question  whether — 
by  forced  effort,  by  dint  of  Federal  deficits  or 
hurry-up  tax  cuts — ^we  can  sustain  a  rate  of 
growth  beyond  the  historic  4  percent. 


MILWAUKEE    TV    STATION     CALLS 

TITO        CHAMPION       TIGHTROPE 

WALKER 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  Mr.  President,  hi 
an  editorial  a  few  days  ago,  tiie  Mil- 
waukee telcTislon  station  WTMJ-TV 
c(»nmented  on  the  cloee  and  friendly  re- 
lationship between  Marshal  Tito  and 
Khrushchev.  The  editorial  stated  that 
the  relationship  between  Tito  and  Khru- 
shchev Is  "like  long  lost  brothers."  It 
also  said  that  the  relationship  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  Khrushchev  thinks  he 
"needs  Tito  on  his  side." 

This  editorial  raises  once  again  the 
question  of  why  we  axitlnue  to  provide 
foreign  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  I  wish  to 
make  clear  that  the  most-favored-na- 
tion  treatment  of  Yugoslavia  may  be 
something  quite  different.  One  might 
argue  possibly  for  treating  Yugoslavia 
equitably  in  terms  of  trade.  This  is  a 
more  complex  and  difficult  question. 
But  It  is  very  hard  to  justify  giving  the 
hard-earned  tax  dollars  of  the  American 
taxpayer  to  a  Communist  dlctatorwho 
is  working  with  and  for  the  Kremlin. 
But  that  is  what  our  policy  has  been  in 
the  past,  and  will  wmtinue  to  be  if  the 
pending  foreign  aid  bill,  as  it  is  now 
In  committee,  is  passed. 
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I  aak  unuitaBoui  oooaent  that  the  ed- 
Itorkd  b«  pclnlad  aft  this  point  In  the 

RBCOU). 

Ther«  belnc  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou>, 
as  follows: 

Trro  Cbakfiom  Tuumom  Wj 


and  Tti«MlaiTte  m*  putting  on  an- 
otlMT  Mv  display  at  trtcndahlp  dMlffnad  to 
bloc  out  tiM  batovds  ot  th«  p««t.  Pr«nl«r 
KhnialielMT  fl«V  to  Balgnd*  wh«r«  b«  and 
Praddant  TMo  pasted  aacb  othar  Ilka  long 
loat  brotbara.  Th»  airport  graatlng  waa  al- 
Bwat  a  oarboB  eopiy  of  Kbnxahcbev'a  raeep- 
tloD  (or  Ttto  m*  ttoa  Moaeow  railroad  atatlon 
last  Dacambar  wlkan  tba  Tugoalav  laadar 
Tftiltod  RxMala.  A%  that  tlma  tba  me«tiD« 
waa  btUad  as  a  S-WMk  vacation  for  Tito  but 
foralSB  otaMTvata  aaUl  It  looked  mora  like  a 
^f^^^^V»^^  hansjFBoaB  for  an  aatranged  couple. 

Tito,  In  glTts^  KbniabebeT  tba  red -carpet 
traatment  now  la  rt('"*"g  world  obaervera  to 
MtlMT  tha  earpat'e  color  will  turn 
toa  anb<— d  rarlaloolat  red  to  tbe 
garlah  acarlat  of  a  Borlet  aatelllte.  It  eeema 
aaUamaly  ualttaly.  taowrrer,  tbat  70-year- 
«Ad  Tito  wUl  glaa  np  hla  role  of  world  cbam- 
ploa  ttchtrapa  walkar — a  role  in  wblcb  be 
aaama  to  enjoy  liaianrtng  TugoalaTU's  poal- 
ttoa  batwaan  BMt  and  Wcat.  And  a  role 
wbleli  baa  pronad  valoabla  in  tbe  reconstruc- 
tion and  aooiMattle  growtb  of  bU  country 
•Inoa  World  War  n. 

Tbara  bava  baaa  many  twlats  and  tuma  in 
SoTlet-TugoalaT  ralatlona  tinea  StaJln  kicked 
Tito  out  ai  tba  Sovlat  bloc  in  1940.  After 
ntalln'T  daatb.  KbruabcbaT  went  to  Belgrade 
to  apoloflaa  for  Stalin's  action.  In  IMM  tbe 
two  laartmji  awrbsnisrt  Tlalta.  And  at  tbat 
tlma  tba;  lasosd  a  n«w  declaration  o<  eoll- 
darlty.  with  Moaoow  apparently  accepting  the 
doetrlaa  at  Mparata  roads  to  aociallim.  Tben 
earns  tba  Sorla*  SDpprassinn  of  tbe  Hungarian 
rvfolt  and  Tito  taca  up  tbe  agreement.  Tbe 
Idaologlcal  waifaxa  between  tbe  two  again 
waa  raanmsd.  By  i«»rwM-  ox  1968  relatione 
batwaan  tbs  two  eountrlea  were  aa  low  aa 
they  had  aver  bsan  since  Stalin's  death.  At 
one  point  XhnMbehar  called  Tito  "the 
Trojan  bcrsa  of  eonununlam'e  enemlea."  But 
a  year  later  tba  two  were  meeting  secretly 
In  Rumania  wbasa  tlMy  reportedly  agreed  on 
concrete  forms  ot  eooparatlon.  Last  Decem- 
ber at  a  tlBkS  ot  datarkwatlng  relations  with 
Bad  China.  KtamataehSfT  ooncaded  that  Tugo- 
■laTla  waa  a  Socialist  country.  And  Tito.  Ln 
turn,  denounead  Oommunlat  China 

Bow  long  wm  tba  brotherly  love  last  this 
timaf  Tha  aaswv  is  obrloua— as  long  as 
KhroshehST  tbtafes  ha  needs  llto  on  his  side. 
And  aa  long  as  tt  laata  Tito  can  be  expected 
to  gat  as  maay  aeomsiitc  conoeaalons  as  poa- 
sibta.  Vor  hla  la  not  Just  an  empty  title  of 
world  champloA  tightrope  walker. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VICE  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
it  Is  a  real  pteMure  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tkm  of  the  Oeoate  today  an  editorial 
commenillng  our  dlstinffulshed  preridlng 
officer,  Vlee  President  Ltkdoii  B.  Johx- 
mm.  While  aosBre  In  this  body  probably 
would  not  agree  with  the  particular  ef- 
forts for  which  the  Vice  President  Is  eom- 
mended,  I  am  sore  we  would  all  agree 
completely  with  tbe  writer's  theme  that 
he  Is  a  man  of  great  courage.  Tlie  traits 
which  made  him  ocie  of  our  Nation's 
greatest  Senate  majority  leaders  have 
made  him  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest 
Vice  Presktenta.  His  complete  dedica- 
tion to  the  Amertean  people  has  advanced 
clvQlzation  toward  its  goal  of  universal 
freedom  and  peace.    When  full  e<iuallty 


and  freedom  are  achieved  in  our  great 
Nation,  when  the  goal  of  the  American 
Revolution  is  finally  secured  for  all  our 
people,  the  record  will  show  tliat  the 
leadership  of  Lyndom  B.  Johnsom  has 
been  instnimental  in  the  attainment  of 
this  goal.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  published 
in  the  St.  Joseph  News  Press  on  August 
16,  1963,  be  printed  In  the  RKCoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso. 
as  follows : 

CAsariNG   TUX   Pigkt 

Time  and  again  In  recent  months.  Vice 
Prealdent  Ltkdon  B  Johnson  has  demon- 
strated his  loyalty  to  his  Chief  by  hewing 
eloae  to  the  administration  line  on  dvU 
rlghU. 

Sometimes  his  pronouncements  in  favor  of 
the  Kennedy-backed  clrll  rights  program 
have  put  him  In  hot  water  with  the  south- 
erners with  whom  the  big  Vice  President 
from  Texas  has  so  long  been  associated.  It 
hasnt  seemed  to  bother  him  In  the  least. 

At  Houston.  Tex  ,  this  week.  Vice  President 
JoHirsoN  told  city  officials  from  across  the 
Nation  that  they  must  giianintee  civil  rights 
to  all  dtlaens  or  face  the  loss  of  locaJ  self- 
government.  His  statement  openly  angered 
certain  southern  delegates  to  the  American 
Municipal  Association  seaslGn  he  addreased 
That  was  to  be  expected. 

Vice  Prealdent  JoHMsoir  easily  oould  re- 
main In  the  background  and  let  others  as- 
■uxne  the  full  burden  ot  carrying  the  dvll 
rights  &ght.  He  hasn't  though,  and  for  that 
he  la  to  be  conunended.  He  has  shown  his 
courage. 

TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  our 
Economic  Stabilization  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  recently  held  hearings  on  8. 
750.  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill.  In  New 
York,  Pittsburgh,  and  Louisville.  The 
testimony  in  all  of  these  cities  was  excel- 
lent and  the  Interest  keen.  Louisville  Is 
Messed  In  having  two  of  the  finest  and 
most  public-spirited  newspapers  In  the 
country,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  editorials  on  the  subject  from  the 
Louisville  Times  and  the  Louisville  Cou- 
rier-Journal be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  RxcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 

(Prom   the  Louisville   Courier -Journal.  Aug 

37. 1»S3| 

Thx  CaaDiT  HxAaiNO  Was  Valuablx 

The  hearing  on  credit  practices  conducted 
here  over  tbe  weekend  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  was  colorfxil  and  valuable  to 
the  extent  that  It  focused  attention  on  a 
facet  ot  the  economy  that  should  be  of  vital 
concern  to  the  general  public.  We  are.  after 
all,  a  nation  of  Installment  buyers,  and  per- 
sonal credit  of  all  kinds  reaches  new  helghu 
eT«7  passing  year. 

Spaclilcally.  the  hearing  was  on  a  truth- 
ln-lendlng  bin  sponsored  by  Senator  Paul 
VovQLAa  of  Illinois.  It  would  require  all 
firms  and  Institutions  dealing  In  consumer 
credit  to  disclose  how  much  this  credit  Is 
costing  In  both  dollars  and  cents  and  the 
simple  annual  rate  on  the  unpaid  balance. 
Tbe  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  regulating 
the  chargea;  Its  objective  is  to  Inform  the 
consuming  public  how  much  It  Is  paying  for 
credit,  thus  enabling  the  consumer  to  shop 
for  credit  In  the  same  way  he  shops  for  mer- 
chandise. Credit  abuses  exist  The  vlcUms 
are   all    too  often   the   poor    and    the   un In- 


formed. The  Douglas  bill  would  not  guaran- 
tee theae  people  protection  from  sharp  prac- 
tlcea.  It  would  make  It  more  difficult,  how- 
ever, for  thoae  extending  credit  to  conceal  lu 
real  cost  to  the  consumer. 

The  opposition  to  tha  bill — retaU  mer- 
chants, commercial  banks,  and  some  other 
lending  Institutions — contend  that  It  is  im- 
possible to  express  the  cost  of  credit  In  terms 
of  a  simple  annual  percentage  charge  on  cer- 
tain kinds  of  loans  and  on  revolving  credit 
accounts.  Senator  EtoucLAS  and  thoae  who 
support  hU  bill  maintain  that  it  can  be  done. 

It  may  be  that  the  Douglas  bill,  as  pres- 
ently drafted,  is  not  the  answer  for  certain 
types  of  Installment  credit.  The  Senator 
said  he  was  willing  to  consider  revisions. 
But  It  was  clear  from  the  testimony  of  oppo- 
sition witnesses  at  the  hearing  that  It  Is  not 
compromise  but  the  death  of  the  Douglas  bill 
that  they  desire.  They  want  no  part  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  In  this  field.  The  States,  they 
argue,  should  do  the  Job.  But  the  question 
Is.  will  they?  Kentucky  has  made  some  prog- 
ress. The  1963  general  assembly  enacted  a 
watered-down  version  of  the  Douglas  bill, 
which  requires  that  the  cost  of  credit,  in- 
cluding Installment  credit,  be  stated  In  dol- 
lars and  centa.  This  legislation  was  drafted 
In  large  part  by  repreaentatlvea  of  retail  mer- 
chants, who  came  forward  with  It  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  stronger  bill  that  was  first  sub- 
mitted. This  legislation  undoubtedly  was  a 
net  gain.  But  Is  It  enough?  Some  witnesses 
tesUfied  that  It  Isn't.  One  of  them  was  a 
Louisville  attorney  who  has  conducted  a 
comprehensive  study  of  credit  practices  In 
Kentucky  for  the  health  and  welfare  council 
of  the  community  chest. 

In  any  event,  even  If  the  Kentucky  legis- 
lation Is  adequate,  a  need  remains  for  some 
version  of  the  Douglas  bill  on  the  national 
level,  for  many  States  do  not  have  legislation 
like  Kentucky's.  Perhaps  eventually  they 
will,  but  meanwhile  the  consumer  Is  at  a 
disadvantage. 
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I  Prom   the  Louisville  Times.  Aug.  27.    1963] 
Thx  iNroaMD)  Btrraa  Has  a  Choicz 

Opponents  of  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill 
sponsored  by  UjB.  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas 
Uialst  that  the  name  U  unfair.  The  Im- 
plication, they  point  out  with  some  reason. 
Is  that  anyone  who  Is  against  It  must  be  for 
falsehood  In  lending  (or  In  charges  for  re- 
tall  credit,  which  the  bill  also  would  cover). 

The  opposing  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore Senator  Douolas'  subcommittee  here 
Saturday  were  unanimous  in  denying  that 
they  approve  of  misrepresentation  or  con- 
cealment of  the  true  coat  of  credit.  They 
said  that  what  they  object  to  Is  a  provision 
In  the  proposed  law  which  would  require 
a  statement  of  total  cost  of  credit  In  terms 
of  simple  annual  percentage  ot  the  principal 
sum  Involved.  'They  don't  like  the  term 
•simple  annual  Interest"  because  they  Insist 
that  more  than  Interest  Is  often  Involved — 
Items  like  service  charges.  Insurance  of  the 
borrower  or  perhaps  searching   titles. 

What  concerns  the  borrower,  or  the  buyer 
on  a  time  payment  plan.  Is  the  cost  of  using 
credit.  It  makes  no  difference  to  him 
whether  the  cost  Is  called  Interest,  Insurance, 
or  a  service  charge.  Kentucky  has  a  State 
law  that  requires  the  seller  or  the  lender 
to  Inform  the  buyer  or  the  borrower  what 
credit  win  cost  him  in  dollars  and  cents. 
It  does  not  require  a  statement  of  the  cost 
In  annual  percentage  rate. 

Thus.  If  he  buys  a  refrigerator  on  a  24- 
month  time  payment  plan,  he  can  read  his 
whole  contract  and  find  out  how  much  more 
he  will  pay  than  If  he  were  paying  cash. 
The  dilterence  may  seem  fairly  larger,  but  If 
he  can  manage  the  monthly  payments  he  will 
be  disinclined  to  work  out  the  percentage 
rate,  even  If  he  knows  how. 

Generally,  opponents  of  the  Douglas  bill 
say  they  approve  of  Kentucky's  credit  law 
that  requires  a  sUtement  of  credit  cost  in 


dollars  and  cents.  Moat  of  them.  In  fact, 
supported  that  law — as  an  alternative  to  one 
which  would  have  required  a  statement  of 
cost  In  annual  percentage  rato. 

Their  opposition  to  the  Douglas  bill  Is 
pitched  primarily  on  the  annual  percentage 
rate  requirement,  but  they  further  oppose 
It  on  the  ground  that  credit  regulation  of 
this  sort  should  be  a  State  responalblllty. 
Since  American  banking  Is  based  on  Federal 
law,  this  contention  seems  somewhat  in- 
genuous. 

The  argument  is  advanced  with  convic- 
tion by  opponents  of  the  Douglas  bill  that 
It  Is  Impossible  to  state  the  simple  annual 
cost  rate  on  revolving  credit  accounts  in 
stores,  and  on  certain  "skip  payment"  loana 
by  banks.  Bankers  and  merchanta  whose 
Judgment  we  trust  have  advanced  this  argu- 
ment. 

Yet  we  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  it  Is 
impossible  to  establish  a  statement  of  simple 
annual  percentage  while  It  Is  perfectly  feasi- 
ble to  state  costs  In  dollars  and  cents. 

One  revealing  exchange  took  place  between 
Senator  Douolas  and  a  local  department 
store  executive.  The  department  store  treas- 
urer said  It  would  be  Impossible  to  include 
the  annual  rate  In  montlily  statements  to 
customers  because  "there  Is  no  time  limit 
Involved."  Senator  Dooolas  said  the  annual 
rate  could  be  expressed  simply  at  12  times 
the  monthly  rate  or  service  charge  (which 
In  most  systoms  of  revolving  credit  Is  1% 
percent).  The  annual  percentage  rato  in 
such  an  Instance.  Senator  DouoLsa  pointed 
out.  would  be  18. 

"Where's  the  Justice."  demanded  the  wit- 
ness. "In  forcing  us  to  state  18  percent  when 
the  credit  unions  can  state  12  percent? 
We're  not  In  the  moneylendlng  bxislness." 
The  Justice,  as  Senator  Douolas  quickly 
pointed  out.  Is  that  a  statement  of  the  coat 
of  credit  Is  due  the  buyer — which  is  what 
the  Douglas  bUl  is  about. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  merchant  offer- 
ing revolving  credit  accounts  may  borrow 
from  banks,  paying  their  intoreet  rato.  to 
finance  his  own  time  payment  ofteratlon. 
He  must  collect  enough  over  and  above  caah 
price  of  hla  sales  to  pay  the  bank  Interest 
and  to  carry  the  overhead  of  ills  credit  oper- 
ation. It  may  be  reasonable  to  argua  tbat 
he  should  be  able  to  realise  something  from 
the  transaction  tor  his  own  trouble;  be  is 
not  In  business  for  philanthropy. 

But  the  whole  point  at  the  debate  Is  that 
the  buyer  or  borrower  should  know  what  be 
is  being  asked  to  pay  for  the  use  of  credit. 
Then.  If  he  wanU  to.  he  may  borrow  the 
cash  prtce  at  a  lower  "simple  annual  rato." 
pay  the  merchant  at  once,  and  bypass  a 
middleman  creditor. 

Senator  Doxtolas  said  In  Louisville  tbat  b« 
"Is  ready  to  confer  with  the  retail  merchants 
of  the  State  and  the  Nation  to  iron  out  de- 
tails and  language  of  the  bill."  If  tbe  only 
obJecUon  (aside  from  the  Federal  law  aspect) 
U  to  the  difficulty  of  computing  simple  an- 
nual percentoge  rates,  this  should  not  be  an 
Insurmountable  barrier — given  the  will  to 
surmount. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  fore- 
most In  the  minds  of  our  citizens  Is  the 
question  of  whether  the  limited  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,  which  the  Senate  will 
be  debating  early  next  week.  Is  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

A  highly  Informative  article  based  on 
solid  facts  on  this  subject  by  Congress- 
man Craig  Hosmer.  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  has  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 7  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  I  would  like  to  make  this  article 
a  part  of  my  remarks  and  recommend  Its 


reading  by  those  who  are  concerned  for 
our  country's  welfare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Beware  the  Test  Ban 
(By  Representative  Craig  Hosmer) 
The  limited  nuclear  test  ban  Is  a  Russian 
beartrap.  It  wlU  help  the  Soviet  Union  and 
hurt  the  United  States.  It  wUl  allow  the 
Russians  to  catoh  up  in  nuclear-weapons  de- 
velopment. In  which  they  are  behind,  and 
prevent  us  from  catohlng  up  In  areas  in 
which  they  are  ahead.  This  topsy-turvy 
treaty  raises  the  ominous  possibility  tiiat, 
In  time,  the  Soviet  Union  could  gain  the 
clear-cut  nuclear  supremacy  It  needs  to 
achieve  communism's  unalterable  goal  of 
world  domination. 

Despite  serious  Ideological  differences  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Peking,  neither  has  aban- 
doned the  Idea  that  the  West  shall  be  burled. 
Their'  dispute  Is  over  how,  when  and  how 
deep. 

For  a  decade  and  a  half  America's  overall 
nuclear  superiority  has  deterred  the  Krem- 
lin from  seeking  Ite  goal  quickly  and  explo- 
alvely  with  nuclear  weapons.  Our  ability  to 
retaliate  with  fearsome  damage  to  the  So- 
viet Union  has  made  that  method  too  costly. 
Our  deterrent  also  has  curbed  Russia's  cold 
war  activities.  Fears  that  limited  wars 
might  get  out  of  hand  and  escalate  to  nu- 
clear war  have  tempered  Soviet  adventvirlsm. 
America's  superior  nucleiu-  arsenal  has 
been  maintained  by  American  sclentlste  in 
unrestricted  comi>etltlon  with  Russian  scien- 
tists. Now  the  rules  of  competition  are  to 
be  changed.  All  testing  Is  to  go  under- 
ground. President  Kennedy  has  said  this 
will  be  a  "first  step"  toward  reducing  world 
tensions,  freeing  us  from  the  fear  and  danger 
of  fallout,  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  limiting  the  arms  race  in  ways 
that  will  strengthen  our  security  more  than 
imrestrtcted  testing.  He  lias  argued  that  it 
Is  a  step  toward  peace  well  worth  taking,  t>e- 
cause  the  terms  of  the  treaty  will  allow  the 
United  States  to  retain  ita  present  nuclear 
superiority. 

But  wUl  It  allow  us  to  retain  superiority? 
Is  it  a  step  toward  peace  as  we  understand 
It— or  as  the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters 
aavagely  were  taught  it? 

Here  is  the  nub  of  the  matter  and  here 
there  is  room  for  discussion — and  dissent. 
Power,  not  good  intentions,  rules  the  world. 
Mo  one  knows  this  better  than  the  Russians. 
Why.  after  all  these  truculent  years,  have 
they  suddenly  decided  there  shall  be  a  test 
ban  agreement?  What  U  behind  Khru- 
shchev's  quick  change  from  the  frowning 
Russian  rocket  rattler  of  last  October's 
Cuban  crisis  to  the  smiling  Russian  treaty 
peddler  of  today?  Has  the  wolf  Jumped  out 
of  bis  skin  and  a  lamb  Jumped  in?  Hardly. 
He  obviously  believes  the  pact  Is  giving  him 
something  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States.  Khrushchev  Uilnks  he  Is  getting  a 
bargain.    He  is. 

While  allowing  underground  testing,  the 
treaty  bans  explosions  In  the  atmosphere, 
underwater  or  in  space.  For  the  Sovlete, 
nothing  could  be  better.  With  undergroimd 
testa  they  can  develop  the  kinds  of  small, 
tactical  weapoiu  that  the  United  States  has 
bean  building  successfully  for  years.  They 
will  have  the  unrestricted  opportunity  to 
equal  or  surpass  us.  In  the  atmosphere  the 
Russians  already  have  made  tremendous  ad- 
vances with  strategic  weapons  far  more  pow- 
erful than  any  that  the  United  States  has. 
In  19«1,  when  Khrushchev  coolly  broke  the 
testing  moratorium,  Russian  sclentlste 
detonated  one  weapon  with  a  force  of  58 
megatons.  It  can  be  scaled  up  to  a  yield  of 
100  megatons  and  safely  placed  In  Soviet 
arsenals  without  further  testing.  The  exact 
yield  of  the  biggest  American   weapon   is  a 


military  secret,  but  a  good  bet  is  that  the 
Red  Army  calculates  It  at  not  over  80 
megatons. 

During  the  1961  series  of  31  atmospheric 
shote  and  continuing  with  last  year's  series 
of  49,  the  U.S.SJl.  also  made  some  startling 
advances  In  the  development  of  more  sophis- 
ticated nuclear  weapons.  Caught  flatfooted 
by  the  sudden  Soviet  test  resumption  In 
September,  1961,  we  could  not  get  our  own 
atmospheric  series  underway  until  April, 
1963.  With  nearly  90  teste,  we  made  some 
significant  advances  on  our  own,  but  tech- 
nical difficulties  cut  our  high  altitude  ex- 
perlmente  severely.  On  balance,  we  need  to 
continue  testing  far  more  than  the  Russians. 
These  are  the  reasons  why: 

First,  Defense  Secretary  Rolaert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  has  testified  tiiat  the  Russians,  like 
oiu-selves,  are  rapidly  hiding  their  missile 
bases  and  other  military  installations  far 
underground  in  protective  cocoons  of  con- 
crete. Without  atmospheric  testing  we  can- 
not increase  the  yield  of  our  warheads. 
Knowing  the  limitation  on  those  jrlelds,  the 
Russians  easily  can  pour  enough  concrete  to 
protect  against  them.  When  that  Is  done, 
our  retaliatory  strikeback  forces  will  be  left 
threatening  empty  launching  pads  and  in- 
vulnerable fortresses.  That  kind  of  threat 
against  the  Soviet  h(xneland  Is  hardly  siiffl- 
clent  to  deter  the  Kremlin.  Nuclear  war  will 
become  more  likely,  not  less. 

Second,  our  nuclear  deterrent  will  be 
weakened  in  yet  another  way  by  a  ban  on 
atmospheric  testing.  To  pose  a  credible  re- 
taliatory threat,  we  must  be  strong  enough 
to  absorb  a  surprise  Stuiday  punch  and  then 
rally  to  devastate  the  attacker.  The  enemy's 
nuclear  attack  will  create  weird  disturb- 
ances in  all  unprotected  electrical  circuitry. 
Yet  to  strike  back  convincingly,  millions  of 
electrical  clrculte  at  SAC  bases,  in  our  lumb- 
ers, missiles,  and  Polaris  submarines  all  must 
work  in  unison  and  fimction  perfectly — ^be- 
ginning with  transmlsaion  of  the  command 
to  retaliate  through  every  step  of  the  mas- 
sive strikeback  operation,  right  down  to 
triggering  our  wtu-heads  over  enemy  targeta. 
We  know  a  good  deal  about  nullifj^g  Uiese 
electromagnetic  disturbances,  but  we  need  to 
know  very  much  more.  Tbat  knowledge  can 
be  learned  only  from  atmo^heric  testing. 

Third,  the  United  States  starte  with  the 
sobering  knowledge  Uiat,  if  war  comes,  we 
will  be  on  tlie  defensive.  This  means  we 
win  be  using  defensive  nuclear  weapons  over 
our  own  territory  and  that  of  our  allies.  Dr. 
Edward  Teller,  the  "father  of  the  H-bomb." 
has  pointed  out  time  and  again  that  these 
weapons  must  create  little  or  no  fallout. 
Otherwise  we  will  severely  hurt  ovirselves  in 
our  own  defense.  We  have  made  a  good  start 
toward  developing  cleaner  nuclear  explo- 
sives. But  we  need  to  learn  much  more  and. 
again,  we  need  to  test  In  the  atmosphere 
to  do  the  Job. 

Fourth,  we  need  to  test  in  the  atmosphere 
to  perfect  the  antimissile  missile,  the  weap- 
on tliat  we  may  need  desperately  to  preserve 
otur  nuclear  deterrent.  The  technical  prob- 
lems of  creating  a  defense  against  a  warhead 
hurtling  down  on  the  United  States  are  great. 
Secretary  McNamara  has  expressed  doubte 
that  it  can  be  done  at  all.  However,  Khru- 
ahchev,  in  fact,  inslste  that  the  Russians 
have  already  turned  the  trick.  "We  can  hit 
a  fly  In  the  sky,"  he  says. 

If  Khrushchev's  claim  tluit  his  sclentlste 
have  solved  the  technical  problems  is  correct, 
then  as  soon  as  the  Russian  missile  defense 
system  Is  put  into  operation  our  nuclear  de- 
terrent will  be  largely  nullified.  Our  only 
course  of  action  is  to  develop  an  antimisaile 
missile  of  our  own.  To  do  this,  we  have  to 
test  In  the  environment  In  which  the  weapon 
will  be  used — the  atmosphere. 

Lewis  L.  Strauss,  former  Chairman  ot  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  has  forcefully 
pointed  out  how  vital  It  Is  to  test  new  weap- 
ons   under    realistic    conditions.     "At    otir 
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pflrU."  b«  has  miA.  "v*  cftnnot  afford  to  r«- 
pmX  til*  tngle  ■n*****'*  w«  mada  with  tor- 
pcdOM  betWMB  WorUl  Wan  I  and  n  when 
w«  had  not  tMtod  torpedoM  with  Ut«  wmr- 
hMd«.  and  tti  eaaMquanoa  wm  to  send  our 
•ubmarlnM  Into  tb«  Padflo  with  torpadoaa 
that  would  not  tiplnrtu" 

ruth,  tnHmiaa  tha  tnaty  wUl  ba  unpoUced. 
tha  Buaalana  coold  make  a  quantum  Jump 
mllltartly  by  tha  trick  of  aurprlaa  abroea- 
tlon  (ila^'^^'fln*  yr^wratlon  laadlnf  up  to 
the  luddon  start  of  tasta.  Last  year  Proat- 
dant  Kannatfj  Tilmrrlf  aald  that  an  atmos- 
pheric test  baa  traaty  would  ba  aztremaly 
Tulnarabla  wUlkOut  provlalon  for  adequate 
Inspection  guarding  against  secret  prapara- 
Uon  for  a  surprlas  abrogation.  Althou^ 
Praaldent  ^vmr^^  has  promlsad  to  kaap  in 
readiness  our  osm  plans  to  rasxime  tasting 
quickly,  our  propram  is  bound  to  sag  unless 
tt  is  kapt  allTB  toy  at  laast  some  limited  at- 
mospherle  tasting.  This  was  explained  by 
tha  Prasldsnt  In  IMS.  before  the  rasumpUon 
of  our  own  tasfei  wlMn  ha  said,  "we  cannot 
kaap  topflight  selantlsts  concentrating  on  the 
preparatfcm  of  an  asparlment  which  may  or 
may  not  taka  plafls  at  an  uncertain  date  In 
tha  future.  IVbr  can  large  technical  labora- 
torlas  ba  kapt  ftdly  alart  on  a  standby  basis 
waiting  for  sooia  nation  to  break  an  sgree- 
nwDt.  This  li  not  merely  dUBcult  or  incon- 
Tsnlant — wa  hanm  aaqplored  this  alternatlTe 
thoroo^ily  and  toiind  It  impossible  of  exe- 
eutloti.'* 

Stzth.  thars  la  naad  for  the  United  States 
to  oonttnua  taaCIng  baeause  the  treaty  falls  to 
rule  oat  Sorlat  ciMat  tests  either  in  the  alr 
or  In  spaoa.  Oauatary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
haa  sssiii  tiwl  to  tba  Sanate  Foreign  Relations 
Oommtttae  that  tha  p*ct  places  no  "faith 
and  trust"  ta  tba  Bamlln,  and  that  It  is 
"saif-anforelnc''  rtnea  tha  United  Stataa 
eoold  aaatly  da  tact  any  atmospheric  tests  by 
tba  BoBSlans.  flla  aassrtlons  do  not  square 
irtth  tha  Atonle  ttianj  commission's  In- 
ability to  claaalfy  three  sets  of  "manlf eeta- 
ftom  tba  SOTtat  Union  early  In  June 
noonuelaar.  "niara  la  no  assurance  they 
not  varr  low  ylald  or  very  clean  air 
abota  that  islsaaad  only  small  amounts  of 
flsalon  pnjdueta.  Mm  to  space  cheating,  series 
after  serlsa  of  wy  profltabla  Sorlet  tests  In 
ofotar  spaoa  ooold  ba  oarrlad  on  entirely  with- 
out suaplclop  OB  our  psrt. 

Tor  all  ttmaa  raaaona,  the  test  ban  treaty 
halpa  Koasta  mllltarny.  It  also  helps  Russia 
payehdogleBBy  and  pOlltlcaUy. 

Tha  nagotUtlon  and  signing  of  tha  treaty 
tn  Muaeow.  tiJUstHar  with  Premlar  Khru- 
abeber^  rola  aa  tba  only  participating  head 
of  Btata.  glvaa  Iti—fa  a  credible  claim  to  tha 
"paaeaniaker*  tnac*-  ^  addition,  tha 
treaty  bolpa  XbnMbtfiaT  in  his  struggle  with 
tba  Chlnaaa.  Tba  nagotlatlon  tells  both  last 
and  Wsst  that  Xbnsshchev's  book  on  "How 
to  Suooead  In  ftigissslini  Without  Really 
Bombing*  Is  still  a  beat  seUer. 

An  Ineflecttva  treaty  removes  the  pressure 
of  world  opinion  for  an  effective  one  that 
would  stop  Buaalan  progrsas  as  well  as  o\xt 
own.  Purthennora,  an  unpollced  treaty  ratl- 
flea  the  Sorlat  "eloasd  aoclety"  principle  and 
foraatans  futuia  attampts  to  <q>en  it  up. 

Tha  traaty  alao  blnta  our  extreme  reluc- 
tanoa  to  uaa  nnrlaar  weapons  at  all.  except 
In  a  final  ahowdown  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Cooununlat  and  other  aggrassors  seem  to  be 
left  free  to  Intanslfy  conventional  attacks 
without  fear  of  our  calculated  uss  of  nuclear 
arms  to  block  tbam.  Stepped  up  Red  Korean 
action  along  tbs  Korean  armistice  line  al- 
ready haa  cost  TSA.  casualtlaa. 

In  sddltlao.  tba  traaty  could  be  Inter- 
preted aa  pravantlng  us  from  giving  needed 
nuclear  wnspnna  lo  our  allies.  This  cornea 
at  a  time  whaa  our  KATO  allies  seriously  re- 
sent their  InaMlt^  to  deter  the  SovleU  In- 
dapeodently  sbmilil  wa  refuse  or  become  too 
to  do  so.    Without  the  freedom  to  share 


our  weapons,  this  estrangement  wlU  deepen. 
The  dissolution  of  NATO  could  well  result. 
This,  for  years,  has  been  one  of  Khrushchev's 
priority  objectives.  Tha  nuclear  test  ban 
m}mn  oomes  at  a  tlms  when  our  alliaa  in  the 
Par  Bast  are  increasingly  worried  that  the 
Red  Chlneae  will  soon  get  nuclear  weapons. 

ArnCAI.  TO  THX  KMOnOMS 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  aspect  of  the 
test  ban  proposal,  however,  and  the  most 
difficult  to  argue  against.  Is  Its  emotional 
appeal.  As  Khrushchev  knows  all  too  well, 
the  treaty  seenu  to  assure  the  worried  peo- 
ples of  the  world  that  after  the  long  years 
of  fear  everything  Is  going  to  be  all  right. 
Surely  the  treaty  must  be  the  beginning  of 
a  thaw  la  the  cold  war.  Surely,  the  Rus- 
alans  must  now  be  ready  to  work  for  a  real 
peace. 

Por  Americans  this  line  of  wishful  think- 
ing could  be  disastrous.  We  could  rapidly 
develop  a  false  sense  of  security  that  would 
lead  us  to  drop  our  guard.  We  could  be 
emotionally  pressured  Into  more  compre- 
hensive disarmament  agreements  without 
adequate  controls. 

ATI  the  "first  steps'*  sought  by  President 
Kennedy  with  his  partial  treaty  could  be 
gained  through  much  wiser  means — a  sim- 
ple treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  stipulating  that  atmos- 
pheric testing  be  stopped  whenever  certain 
reasonable,  agreed-upon  levels  of  fallout  had 
been  reached.  These  "first  steps"  would  be 
substantially  free  from  the  military,  psycho- 
logical, and  political  disadvantages  of  the 
treat7  at  hand — which  solves  none  of  the 
basic  cor  filets  between  Rtissia  and  the  United 
States.  The  problem  of  Berlin  would  still 
exist.  So  would  Laos.  So  would  Cuba.  And 
there  Is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to  indicate 
that  Americans  would  not  continue  to  be 
killed  in  Korea  and  South  Vietnam. 

In  such  a  world,  the  United  States  must 
keep  up  its  nuclear  guard.  And  the  only 
■afe  way  we  can  maintain  the  nuclear  de- 
terrent is  by  refusing  to  accept  a  Commu- 
nist scheme  to  force  us  to  stop  testing  In 
the  stmoephere. 


THE  THREAT  OP  INFLATION 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr.  Preaident.  econo- 
mists— who  are  oppoeed  to  Puritan  ethics 
and  advocate  spend  and  spend  while  tax- 
ing less  and  less  at  a  time  when  we  are 
faced  with  an  increasing  national  debt 
and  with  frightening  deficits  previously 
unequaled  in  a  rising  economy — are  be- 
ing challenged  not  only  by  learned  but 
experienced  individuals  in  business  and 
Industry. 

Mr.  President,  while  a  majority  in  the 
Congress  may  describe  as  trivial  the 
threat  of  inflation  as  a  result  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  spend  more  and  tax  less,  I 
point  out  that  there  are  some  guardians 
of  other  people's  money  in  the  field  of 
private  enterprise  who  do  not  share  this 
economic  philooophy.  This  is  well 
pointed  out  in  a  letter  received  by  me  and 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

The  Uniow  Cshteal  Lira 

iNstniAMCX  Co.. 
Cincinnati.  Auguat  20, 19€3. 
Hon.  PSAKK  J.   Laoschx. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Pkawk:  I  have  been  Invited  to  Join 
the  Business  Committee  for  Tax  Reduction 


in  IMS.  The  principles  advocated  by  this 
committee  are  said  by  Its  representatives  In 
a  letter  to  me  to  be  as  quoted  below: 

"I  want  to  reemphasisa  to  you  the  commit- 
tee's belief  that:  (1)  a  reduction  In  Indi- 
vidual and  corporate  taxes  ii  essential  to  In- 
sure adequate  growth  and  strength  of  our 
economy;  (2)  controversial  tax  revision 
should  not  be  permitted  to  delay  Buch  reduc- 
tion and.  (3)  economies  In  and  prudent  con- 
trol  of  Federal  expenditures  are   essential." 

I  have  declined  to  become  a  member  of  this 
committee,  and  I  have  written  to  them  as 
follows: 

•In  our  opinion  It  would  be  very  Inflation- 
ary to  reduce  Pederal  lncon\e  taxes  without  a 
completely  counterbalancing  reduction  In 
the  cost  of  the  Pederal  Oovernment. 

"We  believe  the  Interest  of  the  American 
economy  and.  hence,  of  our  poUcyholderi  Is 
best  served  by  the  position  I  hsve  outlined 
In  the  paragraph  above." 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  there  should  be 
no  tax  reduction  without  completely  bal- 
ancing reduction  In  the  cost  of  government. 
We  feel  a  deep  conviction  that  we  ahould 
urge  Congress  to  protect  the  American  peo- 
ple— Including  whom  are  more  than  600.000 
of  our  policyholders — from  the  inevitable 
Impetus  to  Inflation  which  would  result  from 
tax  reduction  without  sn  equal  reduction  in 
Federal  expenses. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake 
about  our  sincere  opinion  and  our  fear  of 
this  impending  danger.  I  am  writing  you 
urging  your  very  serious  consideration  of  this 
problem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  LijOTB, 

Preatdent. 


THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
inception  of  this  administration,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  over  the  var- 
ious pump-priming  methods  which  have 
been  employed  to  assist  labor  surplus 
areas.  In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island 
unemployment  has  been  the  most  serious 
domestic  problem  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration has  done  more  to  try  to  al- 
leviate this  situation  since  it  took  office 
in  jEUiuary  of  1961  than  any  previous  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  the  con- 
cept of  the  New  Frontier  that  the  best 
way  to  produce  immediate  employment 
and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  the 
construction  of  necessary  public  facili- 
ties and  improvements  is  through  Ped- 
eral financial  assistance.  Although  I  be- 
lieve much  more  should  be  done  in  this 
direction,  especially  in  my  own  State,  I 
must  say  that  a  good  beginning  has  been 
made.  As  a  great  American,  Al  Smith, 
once  said  "Let's  look  at  the  record." 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  at  this  point 
I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  submit  the  enclosed  table  of  cumula- 
tive information  on  the  activities  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration, 
accelerated  public  works  and  manpower 
development  and  training  programs  in 
Rhode  Island  into  the  Racoto,  which  has 
been  compiled  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  my  staff. 

This  table  is  complete  to  this  date, 
September  5. 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
oro. 
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lyiK^iitofi  of  project 


Dsscrlptkio  of  project 


lllK  k.>t<>ue  Valley 

Hrwtol 

(  riii^t<iii 

l>o 

IV).    ..- 

('lUulMTlaiid. 

K.i^t  tireoDWlch 

I.iiicoln 

1)<) 

Mii.-liassui-k  River  Valley 

NuTrtKansett- 

Tawtucket 

Do 


Treatment  plant... - 

Sewer  system 

Sewer  fscUittos 

Osteopathic  general  construction 

Construct  sewsce  fsdlities 

Water  system - 

PubUc  buUdtof 

Construct  town  hall — - 

Water  system vv— i  ' 

Technical  aaslatanoe  for  study  of  drainage  prob- 
lems and  soil-bearing  capacity. 

Se«-age  treatment  plant 

Memorial  Hospital  additioo — 

do 

IrnCidmi^  r improve  or  supply  aooeas  roads,  streets,  water 

jroMa.iior and  sewer  to  bduBtrial_paA. 

Rhode  Island  HospiUl  addition. 


Type  of  Federal  program 


Accelerated  public  works  (DHEW-PH8) 

Accelerated  public  works -...^-. 

Accelerated  public  works  (DHEW-PH8) 

do 

Accelerated  public  works  (HHFA-CFA) 

do 

■"Ido'."""".'"""."".""!!.-.. 

Area  Redevelopment  Admin IstratlMi 

Accelerated  pubUc  works  (DHEW-PH8) 

....do 

Accelerated  public  works — 

Area  redevelopment  admtnlstration. - 


Estimsted 
Federal 
contribu- 
tion 


T>o - 

I>o 

Do 

1)0. 

Do 

I>o 

ProvKlence-Pawtucket  area 


Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do- 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do -.- 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Numi>er 

of  jobs 

created,  or 

number  of 

trafaieee 


Roirer  Williams  HoeplUl  addition do 


Accelerated  pubUc  works  (DHEW-PHS). 


Sewer  treatment  plant 

Roger  V^'ilUams  and  Miriam  HoepiUl  construction. 

Modcral«e  water  supply 

Water  raclUtles 

Training:  Bookkeeping  ma<diine  operator,  com- 
bination welder,  sheet  metal  worker,  typist, 
electronic  mechanic,  machine  tool  operator. 

Training:  typist,  auto  mechanic,  machine  tool 
operator. 

Training:  tabulating  mactaine  operator, 
computing  operator. 

Training:  sheet  metalworkers 

Training:  key  punch  operstor - 

Training:  macnlne  operator  general 

Training:  turret  lat be  operator --.. 


.do. 
.do. 


console 


Do — - 

Smith  Kingston. 

8mlthfleld 

\\  .irwlck 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Wooiisocket 

Do 

I>o 


I  Not  available. 


anto  medianic 

programer  computer 

sheet  metal  worker 

auto  body  repair— metal... 

clerk-ateiiagrapher„ 

machine  operator,  general, 
custodian 


Training: 
Training: 
Training: 
Training: 
Training: 
Training: 
Training: 

Training:  machine  operator,  teneral 

Public  safety  building - 

Mercy  Hospital  addition 

Sewage  tre^ment 

Water  storage  tank 

Sewage  facilities 

interceptor  sewers 

Library :-v"TV"i' 

Improve  and  extend  water  systems  to  industrial 
park. 

Woonsockct  Hospital  addition 

Con.-;truct  sewage  facilities — 


Accelerated  public  works  (HUFA-CFA). 
Area  redevelopment  adrainist  ration 


.do. 
.do. 


....do --- 

....do - - 

..-do - "--•-- 

Manpower    DevclopmeJit    Training    Act    (mstitu- 
tional). 

'I"do-!-"I------------ 

-..-do -; 

Manpower  Development  training  Act  (experimen- 
tation and  demonstration). 

do - 

Accelerated  public  works  (HHFA-CFA) 

Accelerated  public  works  (DHEW-PHS) 

Accelerated  public  works — ----. - 

Accelerated  public  works  (HHFA-CFA) 

Accelerated  public  works  (DHEW-PHS) 

AOTlerated  public  workV(HHFA"-<5FA) 

Area  redevelopment  administration -— 


Accelerated  public  works  (DHEW-PHS). 
Accelerated  public  works  (HHFA-DVA), 


(1,040,000 

110,000 

1,200,000 

12/S,000 

323,000 

61,000 

66,fi00 

125.000 

220,000 

37,000 

200,000 

125,000 

1, 875. 000 

$1,071,000 

237,000 
344,000 
638,000 
287,000 
148,000 
13,000 
283,000 


158,000 

161,000 

19,000 
14,000 
25,000 
43,000 

70,000 
62.000 
16,000 
16,000 
9.000 
211,000 
20,000 

47,000 

57,800 

998.500 

2,148,000 

76,000 

1,827,000 

170,000 

3iaooo 

186,000 

178,000 
270,000 


0) 
0) 

(') 

(0 

^'> 

(0 

(') 

0) 

(') 

N«ie 

9^ 
(') 
(') 
1.045 


Estimated 
man -month 
cn-slte  em- 
ployment 


(■) 


(') 
(») 
(') 


318 


178 
160 

ao 

GO 
26 
16 

44 

25 
20 
16 
26 
101 
48 

12 


,066 
216 

144 

330 

75 

75 

124 

216 

None 


O 

(«) 
0) 


0) 


12 


216 
406 
634 

M2 

19 


(») 

(') 
(') 


265 


(') 


(') 

2,058 

76 

600 

164 

334 

(') 

132 
420 


Soiiro.-    Aroa  Ko.lfv.lopiiieiit  AamiiiLstratlon:  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
ttul  \V.  ifar.-.  PuMlc  Hoallh  S<rvico.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Community 


facilities  Admlntetration;  Department  of  I>abor,  OfTice  of  Manpower  Development 
Training.    James  R.  King,  Economic  .^naly.st.  Economics  Division,  .^ug.  13,  1963. 


TRUTH    IN    PACKAQINO 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Chicago's  American,  the 
columnist,  Andrew  Tully,  urged  enact- 
ment of  the  truth-ln-packaging  bill. 
This  legislation,  which  has  been  devel- 
oped by  Senator  Pnaip  A.  Hart,  of  Mich- 
igan, will  be  of  sound  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer. Mr.  Tully.  in  his  column,  writes 
that  "there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that 
any  honest  merchant  should  fear,"  for 
the  bill  "merely  provides  that  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  be  given  honest  weight 
and  honest  quantity  for  his  dollar."  I 
hope  the  committee  will  report  this  bill 
to  the  Senate  very  soon,  and  I  think  all 
the  consumers  of  this  country  will  highly 
commend  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
when  they  receive  the  protection  of  this 
much-needed  legislation. 

This  Increased  press  support  for  the 
truth-in-packaging  bill  is  encouraging, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mi. 
Tully's  column,  from  Chicago's  American 
of  July  25. 1963,  be  printed  in  the  RECoaD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Wanted:  Tsitth  in  Packaging 
(By  Andrew  Tully) 

Washington. — If  Congress  would  get  busy. 
It  could  save  the  citizen  some  of  the  money 
he  spends  in  supermarkets,  drugstores,  and 
slxnUar  emporiums.  All  it  has  to  do  is  pass 
the  truth-ln-packaglng  bill  to  ctirb  decep- 
tivs  labeling  and  packaging  practices. 

The  bill  alrsady  has  been  OK'd  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Antitrust  Commit- 
tee and  is  now  being  pondered  by  the  full 
committee.  Even  with  all  the  work  Con- 
gress has  permitted  to  pile  up.  It  should  take 
time  to  give  the  bu3rlng  suckers  a  break. 

Aside  from  the  money  the  bill  would  save, 
it  wotild  be  a  remedy  for  a  kind  of  mass  frus- 
tration that  has  come  over  the  public  in  its 
exposure  to  sneaky  merchandising  gimmicks. 
Drop  in  any  food  store  or  pharmacy  these 
days  to  make  a  single  purchase,  and  you  are 
catight  up  in  a  bewildering  assortment  that 
makes  It  impossible  to  discover  which  item 
Is  the  best  buy. 

PINT  a  "oiant  halt  ouaet" 

There  are  "fiUl"  quarts,  "Jumbo"  quarts, 
and  "giant"  quarts.     No  longer  is  there  the 


simple  pint — it  has  been  merchandised  Into 
the  "giant  half  quart."  Huge  packages  of 
dry  cereal  open  to  reveal  a  couple  of  Inches 
at  the  top  ts  pxire  air.  Bread  is  pimpled 
with  air  holes,  and  ice  cream  Is  packed  in 
such  a  way  that  the  customer  Is  short- 
weighted.  Labels  shriek  that  the  price  of  an 
Item  U  "4  cents  off"  the  regular  price,  but 
nobody  can  find  out  what  the  regular  price 
is. 

A  parade  of  witnesses  have  testified  during 
the  last  2  years  concerning  these  sleazy  mer- 
chandising tricks,  and  legislative  voices  de- 
plored the  situation.  Particular  attention 
was  paid  to  the  fine  print  on  certain  pack- 
ages, which  when  translated  often  contra- 
dicted the  label's  promises  as  to  weights, 
quantities,  and  sizes.  Odd-sized  packages 
were  found  to  cheat  on  qtiantity,  and  the 
prettier  the  container  was  the  more  the  con- 
sumer had  to  pay  for  what  was  in  it. 
CAixs  ros  standasoization 

The  truth-ln-packaglng  bill  would  at 
least  be  a  start  toward  ending  this  thievery. 
It  would  standardlae  the  contents  of  small, 
medium,  and  large  packages,  and  demimd 
the  truth  on  the  labels  of  "giant"  and  "Im- 
perial" containers.  It  would  halt  the  decep- 
tive cents-off-regular-prlce  glmmlelc.  pro- 
vide that  weights  and  contents  be  printed  ia 
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elMtf  typ*.  »"^  liMtat  th«t  the  merchanrtlarr 
■(•*•  wbat  to  MHUit  kr  ttM  claim  Uutt  a 
gTrvn  jMdUkg*  Mrras  "X"  number  of  penons. 
Ptodactn  alwa|i  Mt  up  a  whine  when  the 
OoTenunentst^ps  in  to  try  to  regulate  them, 
and  than  bATt  bMU  the  (matonutry  bleaU 
about  this  bllL  It  hac  been  attacked  aa  both 
oonflacatory  aJMl  un-ABMrlcan.  But  the  fact 
la  there  ia  nothlnt  1»  ilM  bill  that  any  hon- 
eat  merchant  ahotfUi  tmr.  It  merely  pro- 
rtdam  that  th«  Aaaerteaa  oonaxuner  be  glren 
honest  weight  aad  boosst  quality  for  hla 
dollars.  This  may  bs  an  eccentric  approach 
ta  these  daya,  but  It  tells  somewhat  ahort  of 


LACK     OP     ANT     ADMINISTRATION 
POLICY  IN  RSQARD  TO  VIETNAM 

Mr.  wnUAllS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  In  Tuetday's  Issue  of  the 
Wuhlngton  Xrenlng  Star  appeared  an 
editorial  in  which  the  lack  of  any  ad- 
ministration poUey  in  regard  to  Vietnam 
Is  pointed  out 

This  editorial  emphasizes  once  again 
the  reluctance  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration to  face  up  to  a  major  decision 
at  the  aoproprlatA  time. 

Mr.  Pretident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial.  entlUed  "No  Pol- 
icy in  Yletnam."  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Star.  Sept.  3.   1993[ 
Nb  POUCT  nr  VixTNAM 

However  on*  may  shooae  to  Interpret  the 
President's  oonuiMnts  on  Vietnam  In  his 
talerlsed  CBS  intarrlsw.  they  hardly  add  up 
to  anything  that  eaa  be  called  a  policy.  If 
Mr.  Kennsdyl  pdnta  were  aet  down,  they 
would  run  something  like  this: 

1.  The  reprssslona  against  the  Buddhists 
were   very  unwias.     We    take   this   to   mean 


that  President  Diem  Bhould  not  have  struck 
back  In  the  face  of  a  Buddhist  political  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  his  government. 

3.  The  war  In  Vietnam  cannot  be  won 
without  popular  aupport. 

a.  The  Diem  government  might  regain  the 
support  of  the  people  with  changes  in  policy 
(what  changes?)  and  perhaps  with  changes 
in  personnel.  This  last  presumably  refers  to 
President  Dlem's  brother.  Ngo  Dlnh  Hhu. 
tough-minded  head  of  the  aecret  police. 

4.  For  the  United  States  to  withdraw  Its 
support  In  the  war  against  the  Communist 
Vletoong  would  be  a  great  mUtake. 

Finally,  the  Interviewer.  Walter  Cronklte, 
got  down  to  what  used  to  be  called  the  SW 
question.  "Hasnt  every  Indication  from 
Saigon  been  that  President  Diem  has  no  In- 
tention of  changing  his  pattern?" 

The  President  didn't  answer  this  one  In- 
stead, he  took  refuge  in  a  wordy  diversion 
which  was  In  no  aenae  a  response  to  the  moet 
pertinent  question   In   the  interview 

All  of  which  points  to  this  conclusion  The 
war  in  Vietnam,  which  we  wlU  conUnue  to 
support,  win  be  lost  unless  the  Diem  govern- 
ment changes,  and  the  Preeldent  doesnt 
know  or  wont  »ay  whether  Diem  will  change 
or  not.  Meanwhile,  our  Oovernment  penilsta 
In  statements  which  tend  to  undermine  the 
Diem  regime  without  raising  up  any  prospec- 
tive successor. 

Whatever  this  may  be,  It  Is  not  entitled  to 
be  called  a  policy  The  more  the  adminis- 
tration explains  what  we  are  doing  In  Viet- 
nam, the  lesa  sense  it  makes. 


DUTIES      ON      JAPANESE      FISHERY 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  previously  addressed  the  Senate 
with  reference  to  8.  1988,  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  me  on  August  6  which  provides 
enforcement  procedures  and  penalties 
which  our  Government  may  use  In  pro- 
tecting  the   Integrity   of   our   territorial 


waters  and  our  claims  of  fishery  resources 
of  the  Continental  Shelf. 

At  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the 
bill  newspapers  reported  that  its  intro- 
duction has  been  viewed  in  Tokyo  as  "a 
manifestation  of  unfriendly  sentiment 
against  Japanese  fishermen."  This  re- 
port concerned  me  greatly. 

So  It  was  that  I  was  moved  to  com- 
municate with  the  Ambassador  from 
Japan.  His  ExceUency,  Ryuji  Takeuchl. 
The  text  of  my  letter  to  him  has  pre- 
viously been  made  a  matter  of  record. 

On  August  28,  Ambassador  Takeuchi 
replied  and  it  Is  with  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure I  present  the  text  of  his  response: 

Mt  Dkab  ScNAToa  Babtxett  :  I  have  received 
your  letter  of  August  13  and  wish  to  state 
In  reply  that  I  am  now  told  by  our  authorl- 
Ues  In  Tokyo  that  no  Japaness  official  has 
made  a  comment  on  your  proposed  bill  such 
as  the  one  reported  by  AP  dUpatches.  You 
can  rest  asaured  that  the  Japanese  authori- 
ties In  Tokyo  dealre  to  maintain  moet  cordial 
relations  with  your  country  on  flahery  ques- 
tions as  well  as  on  all  other  matters. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rtuji  Takswchi. 
Ambassador  of  Japan 

I  was  pleased  to  read  that  the  adverse 
comments  reported  from  Japan  have  no 
basis  in  fact  True,  we  have  had  cor- 
dial relations  In  general  with  Japan. 
This  Is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  years  Japan  has  had  in 
America  a  flourishing  market  for  its  fish- 
ery products.  Its  exports  In  1962  were 
in  excess  of  $100  million.  I  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RecoRD  a  table  indicating  as  clearly  as 
anything  can  the  importance  of  the  US. 
market  to  the  fishing  Industry  of  Japan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Imports  of  fishery  products  from  Japan  b</  rofnrtutiitt'j  d,  ten  pttun,  I'lt!? 


Item 


I'njt 


(Quantity 


\^lue  ' 


Tji-irr  July  1.  i»w  ' 


19fJ  tarlfT 


paUoek,  aiid  cusk,  m»t  or  (roaan. 


BDIBLS  raoDvcra 

rroclatB.  tttsh.  eitfllad,  or  ftoaan 

FraalsffiipiepaMdsv  preserved.     

Praah  water  trout.  Dot  aiaawbare  incluiled.  txmh  and  toufa 

Freah  water  n.ej.  sad  bios  pUe  fr««h  or  troten 

■eia.  fresh  AT 

HslBisa,  keahsr 

C«d.bs<bk>ck.k 

Halibut,  teah  or 

Mackerel,  freaen..^^^^^^ 

Swardltab  firaan. 

Shad,  tresn  or  troani -- 

Fish,  a.e.s.,  trash  or  troisn 

BmeltB,  tmhortnma - 

Albseors,  wtaola,  iMah  or  froam ,  not  eookeil - 

Alfaaeote,  n.ea,  fesSi  cr  froaan.  not  oooked - 

YaUowfln.  etc,  wkela,  bcsh  or  Croaen.  not  cookwl -. 

TeDowfln,  etc.,  gfllad  and  gutted,  fresh  or  (rown,  not  ocxjked 

YlTliisflii.  ill  .  nllstlliT.  fresh  or  froren   not  cooked   

YaUowfln,  ets.,gUlsd  and  (utted.  heads,  talis  removed 

YallowflB,  ate.,  a^a,.  ftsah  or  froxeD.  not  eoeked 

Skipjack  tons,  bssh  or  ftozen.  not  (-ook0<l — 

Ttma,  not  elsewbsn  ipedfled,  freah  or  froien,  not  cooked -  - 

Cod,  BUeted.treaherfroseD.. 

Bwordflsh,  flUeted.  fresh  erfreeen- 

Hallbat  and  sslmon.  filleted,  frwh  or  troten    

Yellow  pike  fifletad,  frerii  or  froien  .     .  

Fresh  watar  flsb  aseept  raUow  pike,  Olleted,  fre^h  or  frozen 

rioanders.  1i)iUt»i.  tnit,  or  bxnen 

Wolf  flab,  flOetsd.  frssh,  or  frozen         

rWi,  filleted,  tsasfi.  etc..  twtah  or  frown 

Cod,  hMldock.  ete^  <frtod  sad  anaaite-l 

Shark  Ons,  dried  and  ooaaltad 

Fish,  n.e  J.,  dried  Mid  mualted -. -- 

Bwdtoes  tai  oil.  asc  akinned  or  boned— over  18.  not  over  23 

SariUucs  In  oU,  net  skinned  or  boued— over  A  not  over  30 
eents  per  pound.  , 

Bardlnea  In  oil,  not  akinned  or  l)onp.l— over  30  cento  per  pound, 
BToked. 

Sardines  In  oil,  not  skinned  or  lone.l-  ovir  X)  f<'nts  [ler  ponnJ. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


\,Ta  Mn 

s. ;» 

l.fvt.VWIb 

3(111 

MX) 

IM.  753 

tiH.  son 

3Vt.  IM 
4i-.  W< 
1*1.  «W 

1.  7til.N04 

3flO,  W« 

52.074.  117 

2,4«4.7T7 

1.067.  US« 

a6,H«3,  trju 
in.  71-'.  -co 

10  772.  VH) 
I.WI.BIM 

■.'I.  ran 


It    J.VI, 

7. 
747, 


113. 

M. 
Iu7. 
Ti. 
47, 
21. 

33ii. 

74. 

»,  3^. 

41.'. 

11   3Vi 

l.«)7, 

I  ^w. 
ifli 

141. 
4. 


M7 
63M 
♦47 
131 

XI 2 
H*iO 

3WI  ' 

JVU  I 
470  I 
MX 
rtlrt  ' 
■i.%4 
757  I 
M^  . 
U2 

H-V    1 
4.V5 

371 
"47   , 


111  i#rciiit  :l'l  Miloo-i 
j«i  [i»-rc<-iit  *il  \  .iliiri  I 
I  (♦fit  |ier  fKHinrl 
do 

d.i 


J  (vnt.*  i»T  (  •■iind 

1  ccnl  |«rr  |>ounU   . 

J  tt:iit>  i^T  [>ound. 

do        

1  ii'iit  prr  pound   . 

J  ifllH  [KT   I'OUnd 

1  (viit  pw  pound  . 
.        .do 

iTi-C      .    

..    .do 

do 

do 

do -. 

.lo 

do 

do 

.do 

.do         

."  J  cents  i«'r  iicnui 


«,-"32,41rt 

1. 7^2.  7\N 

4.  .J 

3.  am 

10.  S3tl 

2.  flU7 

1,  Hll.3«( 

7.5»J 
M.  T<M 

K2.  ''71 ' 

iMtt 


do  

.do   

.-    .'Ui 

.<k)    

.    .do 

.d.)     

.do       

.do         

1 '«  ivnLs  [MT  iMjuiid- 

.do        

jii  i^Tifnt...... 


2,?J0 do 

:,  188       ...do 


900 


.do. 


.'■.  (irro  iif. 

IJ  |icrn'iit. 

0  ^  rent  \vr  porjnd. 

l>o 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Po 

n.7,^  (■•■nt  per  i>ound. 
0.5  cent  |»er  i>ound. 

(i.7.'i  ci'iil  [XT  [Kjund. 
0..^  fpnt  per  po»ind. 
1  (vut  \-eT  iKMUid. 
Free 

Do. 

Do. 

TV,. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
1.H75  cents  per  ponnrt 
■2^'i  cejils  p«r  ix)uiid.' 
15  r»'nt.-i  iy>r  pound,' 

Do. 

Do. 

I>o. 

Do. 
1  cent  [X-r  pounil. 
1.5  ivntK  i^r  pound. 
0.2  cent  per  pound. 
0.S3  cent  per  i>ouiid. 
0.312?  (^nt  per  pound. 
JO  pent' uL 

15  ;>er»^nt. 

12.5  [lert-ent. 

15  i^n-ent 
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Ki>iBL£  raoDCCTS — continued 

?  irdtni^  In  oil.  skinned  or  honed— over  30  cents  per  pound. 

.\ruhovi«s  in  oil.  valued  over  9  cents  per  pooni 

\\  tiiie  meal  tunaflsh  In  oil.  canned 

<  111,,  r  tuiiafl.sh  in  oil,  canned  .  

H,.niio  iind  vellowtall  In  oil,  vuliied  over  9  cents  per  pound 

Smoked  pollock  In  oH,  valued  at  over  9  cents  per  pound 

l-ish  in  oil.  n.ej.,  over  9  cents  i>er  pound - 

.^iilmon,  not  In  oil.  In  airtight  oontainurs 

C.tnncd  alliacor*  In  brine - 

r  \rined  tuna  In  brine,  n.e.n. 

Ki.Hh  cakes,  ballK,  and  pu<ldlnf,  not  In  oil,  airtight 

lli-rrinit,  smoked  or  kippered  or  in  tomato  sauce 

HotiiU*  in  brine,  in  airtifthl  containtirs 

>"iih,  n.e.s..  In  airtight  containers 

Siihiion,  pickled  or  salted 

(ml.  haddock,  etc..  pickled,  salted,  skinned  or  boned 

llt^rring ,  pickled  or  salted,  in  containers,  not  over  10 pounds,  net 

ilexriuic.  i)»ckled  or  sailed,  in  containers,  over  10  pounds  net 

Mackerel,  nlckU«l  or  salted,  bulk  or  ooutalners,  over  15  pounds  . 
Vlsh.  pickled,   salte<l.   n.s.p.f.,    bulk  or  containers,  over    15 

[xjund.'i. 
Vi-h.  pick  led.  S!iUe<l.  n.s.p.f.  in  containers,  not  over  16  pounds.. 

h.iluion,  smoked  or  kippered.  n.e..i- 

Co.!.  etc  ,  filleted,  smoked  or  kIppiTed 

KkM.  smoked  or  kipp<>re<1.  n.s  p.f --- 

Ji.sh.  n.e.s..  in  oonlalners.  not  over  15  pounds 

Alt>.wMre,  loins,  and  disks,  preiuired,  n.e.s..  bulk  or  containers. 

not  over  15  pounds.  .... 

Tuna.  Inins  and  dl.sks,  ne.-;  ,  prepared,  bulk  or  containers,  not 

over  ISpound.-i. 

1  roreii  blocks  or  slalis,  uncooked  fl.-ih  bits,  etc 

ntlitT  Keparedor  proai'r\ed  tish 

}  [>h  px-tcand  flush  sauc« 

V  '.^lirne.  n.s.p.f  .not  boiled 

l  i-h  roe.  ne.s,  for  food.  N>lle<l,  in  airtight  oonulners 

(ratinnat.  etc..  freah  or  froren... 

(  ral,ii,,at.eic..prei)ttn>d  ui  airiiuhl containers 

( ,)  ^t,  r^.ilc.inairtlRht  containers 

( ,\stiTs. smoked,  in  airtirbt  containers 

other  oy.-ters.  etc  .In  airtight  containers     

K.ir^ir  ilains.canui'i! 

liaiiis.n.e.i.. 

Cli'ii  1  howdof  and  iLiin  juiie  and  combinations 

Koch  lol»ter  t."»ll5  

Other  fre.sh  or  frown  lol*ters --- 

IxiUslers.  canned 

1  iirtles --       - 

Cl.iins.  nuahoRS,  not  in  airtiglit  conLiiners. - 

Hhrlmps  and  praw-ns    .       -    --   -   -       -   

Ileadleas  shrimp,  freah  or  frosen -  - 

ixlfd  anil  de veined  shrimp,  froren    

.■'Iinnip  »iid  urawus.  n.e.s  ..   .   - 

.^<-allo|vs.  frt>sn.  frozen,  and  prep:ired - 

Oysters  fresh  or  froren.  not  In  airtipht  containers 

l»>-st<>rs.  n.eji  .  not  In  airtight  containers. 

Atialone 

.^nfim>h.  n.s.p.f - 

Shrll(l.>h  pivsti's  and  .sauces,  n.s.p.f - 


Unit 


.1. 


Total,  e»lihle. 


NONKDIHLK.  rRonirrs 


Whale  oil.  sperm,  n-flned  or  proce"«<ed 

('<h1  liver  oil. - 

Kelp. 


("oral,  marine,  uncut  and  unmiuiufacturiMl 

Fi  h  scrap  excrpt  fertilizer 

Whale  bone.  unnianu/»cttut>d 

("luldflsh  and  other  siiuarun  fish,  n.e.s 

Ki.<h.  Ineillble.  n.e.s 

Sh<  lis.  mother  of  pearl  an,!  troctis,  unnuuiufactured. 

Miells,  n.s.p.f.,  unmanufactured 

I'bh  solubles 

Halibut  liver  oil.  advanced   .    


Fi>h  oils  and  fish  liver  oils,  n.e.s..  advanced - do. 

.A ear  Agar     - - do. 

.■^IHTiuacetl  wax do. 

r,  irl  esMMice do 

H,itl,,ns.  fre-h  wat.-r.  i>eiirl  of  shell... Gross  lines. 

Itiitt<«is.  otie«in  i>earl  shell  do. 

.Nrtliirid  pearls  and  parts 

<  ulliiriHl  p<>arLs  iukI  |>url.s _ 

Ki  pule  anil  "ihark^kin,  leather,  n.e.s 

l.iii;cace.  leatlier.  fitted  with  travel  st'ts,  etc 

Iuirk'iii:»',  n>plile,  not  fitted 

I'lirse^.  billfolds,  etc..  leather,  reptile 

Ix'athir  ni.innfacHin'S.  n.e.s.,  n-ptile 

^liilW,  etc..  lut,  eiiKraved,  ornanunted  or  otherwise  niaiiufac- 
turi'd 

M, mil  (art  II  res  of  vliell  and  mother-of-pearl 

M..VS.  Mil  i;r.i.v..  rlc.  dyed,  iliamifac'tured,  n.s.p.f 

^^  '   t!,  ml.  ■iji.Tin.  tni'le tJulUm 


Gallon.... 

do..... 

Pound 

do.... 

Short  ton. 


Pound  — 

do. 

Bhort  ton. 
Pound 


Tula!,  nonedilile. ._ 


'■r  md  total 


QusnUtT 


2.100 

397 

206,  118 

32.053 

36.731 

12, 039 

3«0,223 

4,  422,  326 

26.  0»1,  906 

21,032,909 

3.58.  616 

99H,010 

63.  499 

158.  70S 

3,  1S5 

7,82,5 

30 

■J.50 

500 

759 


fi, 
UK 


1.500 

122 
'JS.K 

r^m 

26.  .^U6 
l,t>30.  t>3^ 

8,  r^)»',,  867 

34.800 

277,  M,2 

22.  223 

2,5.  517 

2.883 

2U6.300 

3.441,854 

2,  777.  969 

1.402.155 

3. 1U9,  862 

1.428 

1,354.180 

.5.441 

2<W.  647 

47.144 

914 

211 

3.58,  083 

l,4fiN2;«l 

91.369 

1,281,491 

1,  080,  953 

82,  57f, 

94.228 

1.  542.  »U 

105,  313 

2,609.865 

038 


5.638 
355,  555 
131,  870 

2,385 
15 


299.406 

iKl.  tils 

338 

3.947 

2^2.897 

14<l,  st^l 

29.  >*0 

:ts.0U9 

.  riif).  ?23 

,434.053 


Value  I 


$1,300 

163 

91,113 

13,335 

12,522 

6,653 

181,416 

2,237,665 

12,  053,  459 

7,912,761 

125,956 

180,483 

24.119 

113,164 

3,014 

1.594 

118 

213 

989 

54,  547 

801 

420 

no 

■-'00 

tki9,  423 

3,117,844 

5.740 

152,272 

14,  510 

56,089 

4,108 

188,634 

4,  635,  347 

916,272 

669,265 

825,326 

631 

809,241 

5.009 

3.38.160 

48.939 

1.562 

330 

76,  136 

87,5,  366 

63,938 

848,22V 

951,313 

96.353 

,53,  175 

162,  477 

171,897 

695,434 

528 


270.461.675  |       77,512,899 


.j         ,5.;AX>.  777  j 


4.605 

433.049 

85,356 

19,280 

4.800 

318 

17.002 

2,84^1.649 

1(A.  184 

20.419 

11.678 

5,  S4W 

614. 193 

-'♦4.  944 

4.747 

241.072 


363.  fil9 
17.934. 1.5« 

17.  7S1 

Xl.  960 

7.  fy*5 

1.252 

7.1. '4 

25,  427 

1 73,  805 

22H.  778 

3,  5ta,  470 


27.  397.  771 


104.  910.  070 


TarlflJulyl,  19M> 


30  percent---.— 

---.do 

45  percent 


196Starifl 


.do. 


30  percent 

do - 

do 

25  percent 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do... 

25  percent  ad  valorem. 

2  cents  per  i>oand 

1  cent  per  pound 

do 

..--.do 

m  cents  per  pound.... 


24  jxTcent. 
12  percent. 
35  peroeoU 

Do. 
15  percent. 

Do. 
26.5  percent. 
15  percent  ad  valorem. 
12.5  ptTcent.* 

Do.» 
3  percent. 
6.25  percent.* 
12.5  percent.' 

Do.- 
8.5  percent. 
0.76  cent  per  pound. 
0.14  cent  per  pound.' 
0.1  cent  per  pound.' 
0.2  cent  per  pound, 
m  cents  per  poiuid. 


25  percent  ad  valorem. 25  percent. 

do 10  percent. 

3  cents  per  pound I  0.5  cent  per  pound. 

25  ixTcent  ad  valorem 6.25  percent. 

do. - --I  12.5  percent.' 

1'4  cents  per  jjoiind |  1  cent  per  pound. 

1 '  4  eents  per  pound '  1  cent  per  pound. 


do.... 

do 

30t>ercent 

20  cents  per  ijound 

30  percent 

1 5  i»ercent 

do , 

Scents  per  i)ound 6 eents  per  pound. 

do - j  4.5  cents  per  pound. 

do I  6  cents  per  pound. 

23 percent 7.5 percent. 

Free Free. 

35iierc-ent  < I  17.5  percent.* 


Do. 

Do. 
8  percent. 
4  cents  per  pound. 
5.5  percent. 
15  percent. 
22.5  percent. 


Free. 

.do... 

.<io-. 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 

.do... 
..do... 
..do.... 
..do.... 


Free. 


1.87  cents  per  jwund. 

Free 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

do...  

do 

"y.".do""~""-"--"----"-^ 

10  [MTcent  plus  3  cents  jict 
pound. 

do -- 

25  jH>rcunt..- - 

3.5  cents  i>er  innind 

25  [icroent 

1.75  cents  plus  .'5  [K'rot'nt 

lU  i>era'nt • 

do 

25  i)eroent 

35  piTccnt 

do -, 

do 

10  iM  reenl 

O.t  "  cent  [XT  |)mind     


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
l>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


0.47  ceni  ixr  pound. 
Free. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
5  percent. 
Free. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
5  percent. 
I 

•  Do. 

(  15  i>ercent. 

2.5  centos  jicT  pound. 
I  9  percent. 

1  1.75  cents  plus  25  percent. 
i  Do. 

3  percent. 
5  percent. 
10  percent. 

Do. 
17.5  percent. 
14  percent. 

Do. 
17.5  jierccnt. 

Do. 

22  [M-rc»'nt. 

n.tHK5  cent  i>er  pound. 


'  It, I  dollar  value  Ls  defined  generally  as  the  market  value  to  the  foreign  conntry , 
I  uliuliiig  li..'^.  import  duties,  ocean  freight,  and  marine  Insurance.  Figures  not 
I  ',n  kod  by  Tarifl  Commission.  The  above  figures  do  not  include  66.0«2/)0O  pounds 
of  tuna  received  from  the  Canal  Zone,  Trinidad,  Sierra  Leone,  Senegal,  Ghana.  Canary 
Klands.  Ivory  Coast,  and  tli«  FIJI  I.slands.  It  Is  understood  that  these  imports  consist 
entin  ly  or  almo-st  entirely  of  tuna  landtnl  In  these  countries  by  Japanese  fishing  vessels 
or  ^lj4,iijent  lo  Lhu  I'uIUhI  States. 


•Cuban  rate  not  shown. 

•  In  act  correspondence  with  tariff  .stiedule.  ^  , 

»  On  American  selling  price.    Source:  I'..';.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

Prepared  by  Branch  of  StatLstics.  Hureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  I  .6.  Dei>»rtmcnt  of  the  Interior,  Aug.  20, 196J. 
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Mr.  BARTTfTT.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  this  oaonnoua  ralue  of  fishery 
exports  to  tlM  United  SUtcs  came  about 
in  some  degree  because  of  the  fact  the 
duUes  impoaed  have  been  substantlallj 
reduced  during  recent  years.  The  table 
clearly  indicates  that  the  United  States 
duty  on  Japanewi  fishery  Imports  hare 
dropped  substantlally  since  1934.  These 
figures.  I  beUere,  will  be  of  Interest  to  aU 
who  are  concerned  with  our  relations 
with  Japan. 

THE  "FIR8T  LADY"   WALTZ 

Mr.  McOEX.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  no  limit  to  the  tributes  paid  to  our 
beloved  first  lady,  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy. 
^m/^ng  those  tributes  Is  one  that  I  con- 
sider particularly  fitting — the  dedication 
of  a  waltz  In  her  honor. 

An  article  oonoemlng  the  "First  Lady 
Waltz"  and  its  composer.  Jimmy  Mc- 
Hugh.  appeared  In  the  July  27  issue  of 
the  San  Prandaoo  News-Call  Bulletin. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 
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It's 


Ladt"    Waltz 


Jaoquallne  Boavlsr  Kennedy  will  be  34  to- 
morrcm.  As  ah*  rests  st  HyannU  on  Cape 
Ood.  she  wlU  rseslvs  many  glTU.  One  of  the 
most  iMUng  win  bs  a  dellglitful  song.  "The 
Flrrt  Lady  Walta."  eompoeed  by  Jimmy  Mc- 
Huch  with  lyrles  by  Nad  Waahlngton. 

McHugb,  the  alltlme  bit  compoeer,  baa 
produced  itich  msmorable  tunes  aa  "I  Can't 
Olve  Tou  Anythti^  But  Lore.  Baby."  "Sunny 
Bide  of  tba  Btrwt."  "If*  a  Moat  Unusual 
Day."  "South  Amsrloan  Way."  and  "Coming 
In  on  a  Wing  and  a  Prayer." 

The  eong  has  been  performed  publicly 
twice — once  by  tbs  XJ3.  Navy  Band  at  the 
White  Hous*  oorrsspondenu  dinner  for 
President  Kennatly  and  later  at  the  Ameri- 
can Society  ot  ArtUU  and  Composers  gang 
dinner  at  tha  Press  Club  here. 

Between  songs.  McHugh  has  occupied 
hlmaeU  as  Bsrarly  Hills  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce president,  board  member  of  ASCAP, 
sponsor  of  amateur  swimming  champion- 
ships, and  head  c€  the  Jimmy  McHugh  PoUo 
PoundaUon.  Ha  has  scored  the  mualc  for 
many  musical  rsruas  and  motion  pictures. 

McHugh  also  Is  a  patron  of  classical  music, 
perpetiiating  an  lypipreclatlon  which  devel- 
oped from  his  tost  Job  after  leaving  college — 
office  boy  at  ths  Boston  Opera  House. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  BYRD  OP 
VIRaiNIA  AT  ANNUAL  ORCHARD 
PICNIC 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Saturday,  Atigust  31.  our  esteemed 
colleague,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByroI  .  as  has  long 
been  his  custom,  entertained  his  neigh- 
bors and  many  friends  at  his  Berryvllle 
hcMne.  with  his  41st  annual  orchard  pic- 
nic. As  has  been  his  practice  on  those 
occasions  he  addressed  this  splendid 
gathering  of  neighbors  and  friends,  giv- 
ing them  a  "Byrd's-eye  view"  of  "What 
can  be  seen  from  Washington. " 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Byrds  remarks 
in  that  address  are  and  should  be  of  great 
interest — not  only  to  all  of  us  and  to  all 
other  officials  and  servants  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  but  they  should  be 
read  and  pondered  by  all  citizens  of  this 


country.      Tliey    merit    the    profound 
thought  and  concern  of  all  of  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 

Our  first  picnic  was  in  1933.  ThU  U  the 
41st.  If  veterans  of  all  of  them  are  here. 
I  am  pleased.  If  so.  you  know  that  since 
1933 — when  the  people  of  Virginia  sent  me 
to  the  Senate — It  has  been  my  custom  to  give 
you  a  "Byrd"s-eye-vlew"  of  what  can  be  seen 
from  Waahlngton. 

The  text  of  the  "Byrd's-eye-vlew"  today 
lies  In  17  famous  words.  I  repeat  them  on 
this  warm  August  day  In  Virginia.  Spoken 
from  the  east  portico  of  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States  on  a  cold  day  In  January  19«1. 
they  were  heard  and  translated  the  world 
over.  Those  words  were:  "Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you — ask  what  you  can 
do  for  your  country." 

These  were  the  challenging  words  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  closing  his 
Inaugural  address  on  January  20,  2  years  and 
7  months  ago.  Who  has  done  what  for  whom 
Ln  these  past  31  months?  Take  a  look  at  the 
record,  and  draw  youi  own  conclusions.  You 
wlU  find: 

Presidential  communications  to  Congress 
have  approved  some  200  programs  Involving 
Increased  Federal  obllgaUons  of  public  money 
and  credit.  Federal  offlclals  have  said  ex- 
penditures wUl  exceed  HOC  billion  next  ye&r. 
At  the  1961  picnic  we  predicted  a  $100  bil- 
lion budget  In  4  years. 

Pressure  continues  on  Increasing  Federal 
expendlturee  for  housing,  urban  renewal, 
public  assistance,  public  education,  health, 
water  resources,  river  basin  development,  etc 
Spending  Is  Increasing  for  space,  moon  and 
ocean  exploration,  depressed  area  redevelop- 
ment, retraining  the  jobless,  etc.  (Going  to 
the  moon  U  estimated  to  cost  $40  billion.) 

More  Federal  spending  programs  are  being 
formed  for  surface  and  mass  transportation, 
acquisition  and  development  of  open  spaces, 
and  there  are  more  and  new  Federal  paternal- 
istic programs  for  grants  to  SUtes  and  pay- 
ments to  Individuals  and  Institutions  for 
public  assistance,  health,  agriculture,  higher 
education,  and  other  things  that  people 
should  do  for  themselves. 

Virtually  no  area  of  domestic-civilian  ac- 
tivity by  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
overlooked  In  Presidential  message  proposals 
for  Increased  spending.  Expansion  of  fcx'elgn 
aid  programs.  Including  the  foreign  (and  new 
domestic)  Peace  Corps,  the  military  buildup 
and  civil  defense  are  In  addition. 

Then  we  must  add  In  vast  Increases  in 
trust  fund  expendlturee,  outside  of  the  regu- 
lar budget,  for  unemployment,  health  In- 
surance for  the  aged,  social  security  recip- 
ients, and  continuing  Increases  for  high- 
ways— both  the  Interstate  and  the  ABC  sys- 
tems. And  so  the  administration's  proposals 
go — on  and  on. 

Some  of  these  proposals  might  be  desirable. 
If  we  were  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  pay 
for  them,  but  the  record  shows  that  we  are 
not,  and  the  administration  admits  It.  In 
effect,  all  of  these  new  expenditures  Increase 
the  public  debt  In  a  deficit  financing  situ- 
ation The  Hg\ires  In  the  official  records  are 
clear.  For  proof,  all  we  have  to  do  Is  look 
at  what  we  have  been  doing  to  our  fiscal 
condition 

In  the  fl.-jcal  year  ended  on  June  30  before 
those  famous  words  were  uttered  by  the 
President,  there  had  been  a  Federal  surplus 
of  $1.2  billion  There  has  been  a  Federal 
deficit  in  each  fiscal  year  since  January  20, 
1961,  and  In  the  past  2  years  It  has  totaled 
$«ia  billion  a  year  This  yeao-  It  will  be  that 
high  again,  or  higher,  depending  on  the  out- 
come of  tax  cut  proposals. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30  before 
those  famous  words  were  said,  the  Federal 
debt  totaled  $280  1  billion.  Now  It  totals 
upward  of  $305  billion — an  Increase  uf  nearly 
$19  billion      In  3  years  Interest  on   the  debt 


has  been  Increased  by  $i  billion  a  year,  or 
9  2  percent. 

TO  take  care  of  its  activities,  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  past  a>4  years  has  added 
some  1S6.000  civilian  employees  and  In- 
creased the  civilian  payroll  by  $1.7  blUlon 
a  year.  The  civilian  payroll  Is  now  running 
at  an  annual  rate  of  $16  >4  billion  or  more; 
and  there  are  more  than  2.6  million  civilians 
on  the  rolls. 

And  the  great  bulk  of  the  Increase — both 
In  number  of  civilian  employees,  and  In  pay- 
roll costs,  has  not  been  In  the  military  de- 
partments; It  has  been  In  civilian  agencies. 
These  figures  continue  to  go  up.  and  they 
do  not  Include,  of  course,  those  employed  as 
uniformed  personnel  In  the  Armed  Forces. 
•Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you."  the  President  said,  "ask  what  you  can 
do  for  your  country."  That  question  was 
directed  not  only  to  those  on  the  Federal 
payrolls,  but  to  all  of  the  189  million  people 
who  now  make  up  the  population  of  the 
United  States. 

And  recipients  of  Federal  programs  and 
their  dependents,  plus  those  on  Federal  ci- 
vilian and  military  payrolls  and  their  fam- 
ilies, may  well  add  up  to  half  the  population 
of  the  United  SUtes— all.  consciously  or  not. 
subject  to  varying  degrees  of  Federal  con- 
trol exercised  by  bureaus  In  Washington. 

The  arm  of  the  Federal  Government  these 
days  has  a  long  reach,  and  no  one  Is  escaping 
the  force  of  lU  centralized  power.  In  earlier 
years  Federal  might  was  developed  more 
subtly;  now  It  grabs  control  openly.  The 
Federal  Government  at  the  moment  Is  seek- 
ing control  over  voting  laws,  State  legisla- 
tures, schools,  and  business. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  there  were 
only  two  major  so-called  Federal-State  aid 
programs— for  land  grant  colleges  and  roads. 
There  was  no  Federal  subsidy  of  Individuals, 
localities.  States,  business,  agriculture,  etc. 
These  are  the  Federal  programs  which  crack 
our  fortitude  and  break  down  our  system  of 
government. 

Now  there  are  110  programs  through 
which  the  Federal  Government  Is  spending 
$10 '/I  billion  a  year  In  grants  and  other 
domestic  aid,  with  Federal  strings  of  con- 
trol attached.  There  are  still  more  pro- 
grams for  Federal  loans.  Insurance,  guaran- 
tee of  private  housing  mortgages,  etc  ,  also 
with  Federal  control  strings  attached 

These  subsidy  controls  have  been  extended 
Into  business.  Industry,  private  finance,  agri- 
culture, transportation,  power,  housing, 
health,  education.  States,  localities,  private 
and  public  Institutions,  and  Individuals. 
Name  an  area  of  endeavor,  and  there  Is 
probably  a  Federal  subsidy  to  go  with  It. 

These  are  marks  of  weakness;  not  of 
strength.  And  Federal  controls  are  becom- 
ing more  binding  every  day.  First  It  was 
exercised  through  Imposition  of  so-called 
Federal  standards  tied  to  the  programs 
Then  It  was  broadened  to  force  the  payment 
of  Federal  wage  rates,  such  as  those  estab- 
lished under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 

Now  the  control  Is  being  Imposed  through 
Executive  and  administrative  order  from 
Washington,  with  or  without  statutory  au- 
thority. For  example,  there  was  the  recent 
Executive  order  fixing  by  decree  conditions 
of  employment  In  business  operations  hav- 
ing  Government   contracts. 

Another  recent  order  authorized  the  with- 
holding of  Federal  Insurance  and  guaran- 
tees of  Individual  private  mortgages  which 
do  not  conform  to  Federal  Ideas  as  to  how 
residential  neighborhoods  should  be  Inte- 
grated These  are  some  of  the  things  the 
Government  Is  doing  for  you. 

Think  over  the  Federal  control  In  your 
life,  and  the  lives  of  your  children,  and 
your  friends.  You  are  almost  certain  to 
conclude — on  the  basis  of  your  own  experi- 
ence—  that  the  Federal  Government  Is  seek- 
ing to  be  all  powerful,  and  that  we.  our 
localities,  and  our  States  are  becoming  mere 
puppets. 
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Consider  the  BxecutlTe  crackdown  en  the 
steel  Industry  last  year.  wh«i  the  Omtnl 
Oovemment  mad*  unpr«ce«lentod  asa  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  at  Invsatlgattaa.  the  Vsdsnl 
grand  Jury,  and  thraats  to  withdraw  and 
withhold  Fsdsral  oontracU  from  oompanlas 
wmch  dared  not  to  conform  to  administra- 
tion price  control. 

The  President  last  year  went  so  far  as  to 
recommend  that  he  should  aastime  the  power 
of  the  puree.  He  actaaUy  proposed  that 
he  be  authorized  to  cut  taxee  by  Sieoutlve 
order,  and  spend  money  oa  projects  for  which 
no  appropriations  had  been  made. 

Both  of  these  powers  would  have  under- 
mined the  Constitution  which  prolilhlts  e«- 
pendltures  except  "in  consequence  of  appro- 
priations made  by  law."  and  fl»ee  the  taxing 
power  of  the  GoTemment  solely  In  the  legls- 
laUve  branch.  Congress,  fortunately.  d»- 
feated  Um  proposals,  but  they  are  still  being 
demanded. 

Now  the  power  grabbers  In  Washington 
want  to  go  far  beyond  anjrthlng  yet  pro- 
posed. As  a  part  of  the  pending  cItU  rlghta 
program  they  want  to  make  It  Illegal,  under 
Federal  statute,  for  buslnees  men,  or  wom- 
en—In email  buslneea  or  huge — to  chooee  the 
people  with  whom  they  want  to  do  bustness. 
There  are  outstanding  executive,  admin- 
istrative, and  military  orders  which  threaten 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  order  miU- 
tary  bfise  commanders  to  declare  "off  limits'* 
business  establishments  which  chooee  among 
the  mUltary  personnel  they  wish  to  eerre. 

We  still  hare  before  us  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  extend  Federal  control  over 
the  medical  care  of  the  aged  people  of  the 
coimtry.  Tliat  Is  qtUet  this  year.  But  the 
presstire  will  be  on  again  next  year  with  the 
presidential  election  coming  up. 

Power  feeds  on  jxjwer.  And  the  Warren 
Court  has  equaled,  if  not  exceeded,  the  exeo- 
utlve  branch  in  ustirplng  and  centralising 
power  In  the  Federal  OoTemment.  It  has 
handed  down  two  decisions  telling  school- 
children when  and  where  to  pray. 

Decisions  by  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
have  been  us\irplng  more  and  more  power  for 
years.  They  have  inraded  homes,  handi- 
capped police  protection,  disregarded  State 
sovereignty.  Interfered  with  executive  au- 
tliorlty.  and  assumed  legislative  powers. 

The  Warren  Court  is  now  undertaking  to 
dictate  and  Influence  the  formation  of  po- 
litical districts  within  States  from  which 
members  of  State  leglslattires  are  elected. 
Nothing  could  be  further  outside  Federal 
jurisdiction. 

Gerrymander  by  the  Federal  judiciary  Is 
something  new  and  dangerous  in  our  form  af 
government.  It  could  be  used  to  destroy 
the  effectiveness  of  our  two-party  system,  and 
the  safeguards  against  usurpation  of  power. 
And  In  the  face  of  all  of  this.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  in  a  speech 
before  the  American  Bar  Association.  August 
12.  told  the  Nation's  lawyers  and  judges  they 
should  "put  aside  discredited  theories  of  the 
constitutional  law"  and  support  the  Warren 
Court. 

Centralization  of  power  makes  it  easy  for 
pressure  groups  to  concentrate  their  de- 
mands on  the  few  in  Washington  who  exer- 
cise authority.  And.  by  the  same  token,  it 
makes  it  easy  for  the  few  in  authority  to 
exercise  vast  power  over  the  many. 

Our  strength  is  being  sapped  by  paternal- 
ism of  Federal  bureaucracy  grown  too  big; 
usurpation  of  power  by  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  grown  too  mighty;  and  force  of  pres- 
sure groups  grown  too  arrogant.  ITiey  are 
undermining  our  system,  changing  our  atti- 
tudes, and  hobbUng  our  will  for  freedom. 

Hope  for  the  future — built  on  confldeno^— 
Is  the  stimulating  force  for  eound  progress. 
But  confidence  Is  not  stimulated  by  expand- 
ing Federal  domination  and  control,  or  Judi- 
cial usurpation  of  power,  or  exceeslve  FedenU 
spending;  and  we  are  feeling  the  oppression 
of  all  three. 


There  are  deficits  everywhere  we  look.  The 
XThlted  Nations  has  a  deficit  of  more  than 
fiao  minion,  and  we  wlU  pay  most  of  It. 
NATO  has  a  deficit  with  only  the  United 
States  and  Canada  fully  meeting  prescribed 
goals.  There  is  a  balance-of -payments  defi- 
cit under  which  foreigners  have  taken  two- 
thirds  of  our  free  gold.  And  there  are 
planned  deficits  in  the  regular  Federal 
budget. 

We  have  bought  half  of  the  U.N.  bonds. 
We  are  not  demanding  that  our  allies  meet 
their  NATO  goals.  The  administration 
■eems  Incapable  of  stopping  the  extremely 
dangerous  outflow  of  gold,  and  gold  backs 
our  money.  The  management  of  our  fiscal 
affairs  is  thoroughly  irresponsible.  We  have 
tried  too  long  to  be  Santa  Claus,  banker,  and 
policeman  tor  the  free  wOTld. 

Government  economists  say  balancing  the 
budget  is  still  a  goal;  but  to  balance  it  any 
time  soon  would  make  us  poor  because  there 
would  be  no  Federal  deficit  to  make  us  rich. 
And  to  make  us  richer  faster,  they  want  the 
Oovemment  to  create  bigger  deficits  by 
spending  more  and  cutting  taxes  at  the  same 
time. 

Theee  ideas  don't  sound  like  men  looking 
for  New  Frontiers.  They  sound  like  Elp  Van 
Winkle.  Theee  economists  must  have  been 
taking  a  long  nap.  For  years  at  these  prices 
we  have  been  talking  about  the  foolish- 
ness af  trying  to  spend  the  coimtry  rich. 
We  know  from  experience,  our  tax  bills,  and 
our  debt,  that  it  doesn't  work. 

But  the  new  crop  of  conomlsts  are  still  do- 
ing business  at  the  same  old  stand,  just  as 
If  they  had  discovered  a  shortcut  to  the 
promised  land.  And,  some  of  the  things  for 
which  the  Government  Is  spending  money 
are  remarkable.  You  can  see  plenty  of  hor- 
rible examples,  if  you  look  around.  Tou 
wotUd  be  surprised  at  how  many  people 
write  to  me  alwut  expenditures  we  could  do 
vrlthout. 

I  had  a  letter  not  long  ago  from  a  lady  In 
Arlington  County.  The  Government  had 
sent  her  17-year-old  daughter  a  fancy  greet- 
ing card.  It  said:  "The  UJS.  Army  extends 
congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  your  high 
school  graduation  and  wishes  you  continued 
success  in  all  of  your  future  endeavors," 

The  card  was  personally  signed — with  p>en 
and  ink — by  "Tour  U.S.  Army  recruiter,  M. 
Sgt.  Burton  L.  Poole." 

Norman  S.  Paul,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Manpower  advised  me  that  last 
spring  the  Army  had  sent  a  million  of  these 
cards  to  high  school  graduates  all  over  the 
country,  regardless  of  sex  or  age.  The  Air 
Force  had  sent  a  half  million.  The  cost  was 
charged  to  Army  and  Air  Force  "Maintenance 
and  operation." 

Then  there  was  the  authenticated  report 
that  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  used  tax- 
payers' money  to  discover  that  the  "aver- 
age man's  posterior  covers  179.4  square 
inches,  and  exerts  average  pressure  of  0.92 
pound  per  square  Inch." 

I  am  advised  that  the  official  title  of  the 
project  was  ".An  Analysis  of  the  Sitting 
Areas  and  Presstues  of  Man,"  and  that  the 
findings  were  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  other  Government  agencies  through 
the  Science  Foundation  Exchange  but  no 
record  of  the  tisers  has  been  kept. 

I  have  an  extensive  file  of  correspondence 
on  the  project  of  Dr.  Harry  P.  Harlow,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  who  is  study- 
ing the  "Nature  and  Development  of  the 
Affectlonal  Relationship  of  the  Infant 
Monkey  and  his  Mother." 

At  last  report,  the  Budget  Director  con- 
firmed that  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  had  given  Dr.  Harlow  two  grants 
totaling  more  than  a  mUllon  and  six-hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  indications  were 
Uiat  the  study  was  to  go  on  and  on. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  critical  of  health  re- 
search, but  it  seems  to  me  that  much  more 


care  should  be  exercised  In  the  expenditure 
of  taxpayers'  money,  even  In  this  important 
area. 

Listen  to  another  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  project,  as  described  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States:  it  was  a 
project  for  the  study  of  "The  Social  Role 
of  Aging  WUd  Horses."  The  Comptroller 
General  said  taxpayers'  money  for  this  pur- 
pose was  granted  to  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado, for  investigation. 

The  project  was  to  extend  previous  re- 
search on  the  social  behavior  of  elk,  buf- 
falo, and  moose  herds.  The  study  was  ap- 
proved on  the  grounds  that  it  appeared  to 
be  "an  Imaginative  attempt  to  gather  un- 
usual Information,  which  might  yield  a 
unique,  and  significant,  contribution  to 
problems  of  comparative  behavior  in  man." 

The  Presidency  of  the  United  States  Is  a 
high  office,  and  Members  of  Congrees  almost 
Invariably  grant  personal  requests  by  the 
President.  On  July  9,  Representative  Gxoacx 
H.  Mahon,  chairman  of  the  House  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  announced 
the  subcommittee  approved  a  request,  made 
by  personal  letter  from  the  President,  for 
two  new  twin-jet  helicopters.  The  cost  was 
$1,125,000  each. 

The  two  new  machines  were  to  replace 
two  single  engine  helicopters  in  the  White 
House  fleet.  And  that  is  a  fleet  which  has 
grown  from  4  to  10  machines  in  2V4  years, 
and  all  of  these  craft  are  10-seaters.  They 
represent  an  Investment  of  $15  million,  with 
maintenance  costing  a  half  million  dollars 
a  year.  A  $4.3  million  heliport  is  being 
planned. 

The  President  is  a  bvxsy  man.  and  he  must 
be  able  to  move  and  act  quickly;  and  I 
certainly  do  not  begrudge  him  &ny  recrea- 
tion he  is  able  to  find.  But  consider  the 
land,  sea,  and  air  transport  available  to  the 
White  House.  These  are  the  10  helicop- 
ters, the  I^resident's  private  $8  million  fan- 
Jet  Boeing  707-320  airplane,  3  Boeing  707s 
assigned  to  the  White  House  by  the  Air 
Force.  1  Air  Force  Douglas  DC-6B  for  air- 
ports that  cant  take  jets,  a  21-foot  Lincoln 
Continental  automobile,  and  3  other  family 
cars.  In  addition  to  Secret  Service  vehicles, 
and  the  regular  White  House  fleet,  2  yachts, 
another  yacht  available  from  the  Navy,  and 
a  racing  yawl  supplied  through  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Maybe  all  of  this  Is  necessary:  but  some- 
how or  another  it  seems  to  me  tliat  the 
President  could  set  an  example  by  getting 
along  with  a  little  less. 

And  for  us  farmers,  let's  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  two  Agriculture  Department  chem- 
ists— Martin  Jacobson  and  Morton  Beroza — 
recently  reported  discovering  that  a  male 
gypsy  moth  on  the  wing  can  spot  the  pres- 
ence of  a  receptive,  grounded,  female  gypsy 
moth  as  far  as  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away — 
downwind. 

Reports  of  this  discovery  said  the  gypsy 
moth  and  the  silkworm  moth  sex  lure  "are 
the  only  two  Insect  attractants"  that  scien- 
tists to  date  have  been  able  to  "Identify 
chemically,  and  duplicate"  but  they  are  work- 
ing hard  on  the  cockroach. 

I  could  continue  listing  horrible  examples 
of  places  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
spending  money  that  need  not  be  spent,  or 
had  better  not  be  spent.  I  haven't  even 
mentioned  foreign-aid  examples,  which  top 
them  all.  For  Instance,  there  were:  The  $14 
million  drought  relief  program  that  didn't 
relieve;  the  $2  million  road  that  didn't  go 
anywhere;  and  the  $125,000  irrigation  project 
that  didn't  Irrigate. 

AU  of  these  were  in  Peru.  Think  over  the 
fact  that  U.S.  foreign  aid  has  totaled  more 
than  $100  billion,  and  gone  to  more  than 
100  coimtrles  In  addition  to  Peru.  I  dont 
go  through  this  kind  of  rollcall  to  be  face- 
tious. I  am  simply  trying  to  say  Federal  ex- 
penditures could  and  should  be  reduced. 
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•ubstAntlallj,  I  would 
(IM  flnt  to  giT*  MiiouB  ooosldara- 
Uon  to  rvdiaetac  taSM.  Tum  an  too  hlch. 
aiv^  Um7  alioald  b«  eat.  Bat  let  m«  rcmliKt 
all  who  will  UMm.  tbftt  tbmr*  U  only  oim 
rwanu  for  ffMtanl  tkSM.  Aiul  that  rMaon 
U  to  m«at  TmCktnl  <«p«n<litur— . 

And  w«  hKf  eoUoetwl  enough  Federal 
taxes  to  moet  IMwrnl  apendlturea  in  only  6 
of  the  iMt  n  y>M*>  IVow  ^*  administra- 
tion saya  it  U  |rt^«'«»«»«f  to  ipend  more  than 
we  coUect  In  iwrnoe  for  years  to  come.  So 
far  as  I  can  reeaU.  no  other  admlnUtratlon 
In  the  history  at  this  country  tiM*  deliberate- 
ly plannsd  psacattBM  deficits. 

TO  do  this.  It  to  paropostnc  that  we  should 
reduce  taaas  for  S  y«an  straight,  spend  more 
and  more,  ttlatfard  deficits,  and  push  the 
debt  hightr  and  tklgthsr.  Xrerythlng  Imagi- 
nable has  been  r»»*«***^  for  the  tax  cut  which 
the  admlnlstrattOB  hM  proposed,  and  all  sorts 
of  dm  resolti  M«  predicted  if  the  propoeed 
tax  redxiettooa  are  not  enacted. 

When  we  loeft  the  sttoaUon  squarely  In 
the  face,  we  sm  tb*  facts  of  life.  And  the 
IMsral  fiscal  flKta  of  life  are  that  the  na- 
tional debt  la  already  more  than  1300  bll- 
Uoo,  and  under  Vb»  adnilnlstratlon's  recom- 
mendations ersry  dollar  of  the  tax  cut  it  pro- 
would  be  added  to  the  debt  we  already 


snacted.  It  prevented  a  naUoowlde  strike 
which  would  have  done  untold  damage.  It 
was  an  acUon  that  had  to  be  Uken  and  It 


I  predict  the  Mderal  debt  will  reach  $325 
billion  within  t  years  if  the  tax  reduction 
bm  la  passed.  latsrest  on  the  debt  alone  Is 
budgeted  at  110  MUlon — that  Is  II  out  of 
every  tS.SO  yoa  pay  In  taxes— and  it  U  going 
higher.  And  we  know  that  4-percent  In- 
terest eompooiMled  ssmlannually  doublee  the 
principal  In  17^  years. 

How  let's  torlag  this  proposed  tax  reduc- 
tion down  to  wlMt  It  really  means  In  dollars 
and  cents  to  yov  and  me,  as  taxpayers.  If 
yoa  take  the  taoi  rate  schedule  now  propoeed 
tn  the  House  Waye  and  Means  Committee. 
yoa  W"<«  that:  Xb  tlie  first  fiscal  year  the 
average  redlwtlaB  for  Indlvldoal  taxpayers 
would  be  8  eents  e  day.  That  woxUd  be  M 
cents  a  week.  gSJO  a  month,  or  t30  a  year. 
In  the  second  year  the  reducUon  might  rise 
to  an  average  of  M  cento  a  day.  And  that 
wouldn't  buy  a  package  of  cigarettes  In  many 
plaoss. 

And  as  to  taxes  on  corporations:  corpora- 
tloos  with  tax  UahlUty  In  excees  of  9100,000 
(which  pay  80  percent  of  the  Federal  cor- 
porate taxes)  woald  be  required  actually  to 
Increase  their  eeah  paymento  In  the  first  fis- 
cal year  tmder  a  scheme  to  accelerate  their 
remlttancea.  In  the  second  year  the  cor- 
porate tax  redaettoo  would  total  only  about 
•SOD  minion. 

That,  my  friends,  is  the  way  the  admln- 
IstraUon's  tax  redaction  proposals  average 
out  In  terms  of  the  bill  as  It  Is  now  drafted 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  the 
House  of  Bepreeentatlvee. 

How  much  the  Oovemment  will  help  you 
and  the  country  with  such  a  tax  cut  is 
questionable,  bat  what  it  wlU  do  to  the  Na- 
tion's fiscal  piwtt<*»»  Is  clear.  The  debt  will 
go  up  11  for  every  dollar  taxes  are  cut  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Blmlnato  unneoeeeary  Federal  expendl- 
txires,  and  cunetf  active  tax  reduction  is  siire 
to  follow.  Aa  we  stand  now.  tax  reduction 
would  be  iiTseponelble  and  dangerous.  Peo- 
ple generally  know  this,  and  there  Is  a  feeling 
of  reluctance  aboat  this  proposal  in  the  air. 

Since  this  preeent  88th  Congrees  was  con- 
vened last  January  some  11.800  bUU  and 
resolutions  have  been  Introduced  in  the 
House  and  Senate.  To  date  (through  August 
28)  103  have  been  passed.  That's  less  than 
one  In  a  hundred,  less  than  1  percent. 

And  we  vroold  be  better  off  if  many  of 
thoee  had  not  been  passed.  Percentagewise 
I  think  this  record  to  date  would  pleaee 
Thomas  Jeffereoa.  who  held  that  the  least 
governed  are  tbe  beet  governed. 

It  ehould  be  noted  that  the  railroad  legis- 
lation psBsed  this  week  was  one  of  the  bills 


If  little  legislation  has  been  enacted  to 
date,  there  are  reasons  why  Congrees  is  mov- 
ing slowly.  Think  over  some  of  th«  legisla- 
tion the  administration  is  still  pressing  the 
Congree-  to  pass,  and  you  find  jrouraelf 
pondering  queetlons  like  these: 

Would  you  expect  the  SovleU  to  violate  the 
propoeed  treaty  banning  tests  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  outer  space,  in  the  atmoepbere, 
and  under  water,  if  it  were  entered  into? 

Do  you  think  our  great  desire  for  peace 
is  beet  served  by  ratification  of  the  so-called 
nuclear  teet  ban  treaty  by  the  United  SUtee? 

Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress  which  would  deny  to  those 
engaged  in  hotel,  motel,  restaurant,  soda 
fountain,  amusement,  and  all  retail  business 
the  right  to  chooee  their  clientele  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin? 

Do  you  think  the  Federal  Oovernment 
should  live  within  lU  revenue  income  ex- 
cept In  periods  of  national  emergency? 

EX)  you  favor  legislation,  as  the  President 
proposes,  reducing  Federal  taxes— with 
planned  deficits — and  increasing  the  Federal 
debt  in  the  amount  of  the  tax  reduction? 

Would  you  favor  reducUon  In  Federal  ex- 
pendltxires  to  compensate  for  tax  reduction? 

If  you  favor  reduction  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  tax  reduction  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, do  you  thing  the  reductions  should 
be  made  in:  Foreign  aid;  military  activlUee; 
domeatic-civlllan  programs;  generally.  In  all 
categoriee* 

Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  programs  which 
subsidise  SUtes,  localities,  tndlvtduala,  busi- 
nees.  housing,  agrtctUture,  education,  health 
(including  hospital  construction),  etc? 
There  are  still  some  of  theae  programs  before 
Congress,  such  as  the  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
Uon  bill. 

If  you  favor  Federal-aid  programs,  do  you 
think  the  Federal  Government  should  eier- 
cise  substantial  control  over  the  programs 
through  the  Imposition  of  standards,  requlre- 
mento,  wage  rates,  civil  rlghu  decrees,  etc.? 

What  fiscal  discipline  and  other  action  is 
needed  to  stop  tbe  dsmgerous  foreign  drain 
on  our  gold  reeerves.  and  how  much  longer 
can  we  stand  these  continual  withdrawals? 

How  should  we  answer  these  questions — 
each  of  us.  In  Congress,  and  out — if  sre  falth- 
fxilly  are  to  meet  the  President's  challenge: 
"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you — 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country?" 


COLUMBUS  DAY  SHOULD  BE  A  LE- 
GAL HOLIDAY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES — SENATE  BILL  108  SHOULD 
BE  PASSED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  even 
as  Columbus  once  faced  the  vast  un- 
known horizons  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
United  States  is  today  confronted  by  the 
seemingly  unbounded  complexities  of  na- 
tional and  international  affairs.  We  still 
face  uncharted  seas  of  diplomacy,  amid 
the  manmade  tempests  of  oppression, 
subversion,  and  duplicity.  We  oppose 
the  encroachments  of  communism,  and 
seek  to  illuminate  its  fallacies  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  that  in  which  Col- 
umbus dispelled  the  fears  of  a  doubting 
and  superstitution-bound  world. 

We  navigate  troubled  waters  in  do- 
mestic affairs,  as  well,  where  we  are 
working  to  repel  the  tides  of  unemploy- 
ment, to  hasten  the  conquest  of  disease, 
and  to  bring  about  the  banishment  of 
ignorance.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped. 


in   the  relief  of   the   destitute,   and  In 
bringing  security  to  the  aged. 

As  never  In  our  history,  the  memory 
and  meaning  of  Christopher  Columbus 
inspire  ua  to  renewed  dedication  and 
purpose  as  we  strive  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges at  home  and  abroad.  It  Is  doubly 
fitting,  therefore,  that  we  set  aside  one 
special  day  for  a  rededlcatlon  to  the 
principles  espoused  by  our  forefathers, 
to  reaffirm  our  faith  in  God.  and  to  draw 
from  the  example  of  Columbus  a  new 
courage  of  conviction  so  vital  In  dealing 
with  the  tasks  which  lie  ahead. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  it  Is  my 
privilege  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  bill 
108.  to  make  Columbus  Day  a  legal  hol- 
iday. The  Senator  from  Etelaware  [Mr. 
BoGGs]  is  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
proposal,  and  he  has  been  joined  by 
32  other  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  four-flfths 
of  our  50  States  make  some  official  rec- 
ognition of  Columbus  Day.  The  Dis- 
covery of  the  New  World  is  commemo- 
rated in  44  SUtea  and  Puerto  Rico;  and 
the  occasion  Is.  in  my  belief,  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  the  establishment 
of  a  legal  holiday  throughout  the  entire 
land. 

Christopher  Columbus  translated  the 
dreams  and  theories  of  others  into  mean- 
ingful realities.  With  the  self -discipline 
and  clarity  of  mind  which  characterize 
men  of  destiny,  he  renounced  a  success- 
ful career  as  master  of  a  merchant  ship, 
and  followed  an  idea.  He  turned  away 
from  early  retirement  and  comfort,  to 
risk  his  very  life  In  an  effort  to  open  new 
trade  routes  to  India.  The  fruits  of  his 
venture  have  been  harvested  by  all  of 
mankind  for  nearly  500  years.  Tnily. 
his  example  is  a  worthy  one — and  one 
which  we  can  use  to  navigate  safely  the 
threatening  seas  of  our  time. 

We  must  emulate  the  dedication  of 
that  early  Italian  explorer:  his  willing- 
ness to  stake  his  future  on  his  beliefs; 
his  translation  of  an  idea  into  action; 
his  perseverence  and  resourcefulness, 
which  enabled  him  to  overcome  the 
doubts  of  his  fellows  and  the  hazards  of 
the  voyage.  We  must  take  unto  ourselves 
these  qualities  of  his  greatness  if  Amer- 
ica is  to  continue  to  be  a  leader  of  the 
free  world  and  a  guardian  of  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  mankind. 

The  establishment  of  Columbus  Day 
as  a  time  of  rededlcatlon  and  introspec- 
tion could  have  yet  another  purpose  for 
Americans:  We  would,  at  the  same  time, 
recognize  the  contributions  and  influ- 
ences of  other  peoples  and  countries  in 
bringing  the  United  States  to  its  current 
position  of  responsibility  and  respect 
among  nations.  Especially  would  a  holi- 
day of  this  nature  be  a  deserved  tribute 
to  Americans  of  Italian  descent — whose 
land  of  origin  is  that  of  Columbus. 

Perhaps  no  nation  has  supplied  more 
genius  and  Inspiration  in  the  develop- 
ment of  human  consciousness  than  has 
Italy.  In  the  arts,  in  science,  in  music, 
and  in  service,  Italians  have  been  among 
those  who  pushed  back  the  frontiers  of 
Ignorance  and  fear.  Forever  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  American  life  is  the  influ- 
ence of  Italy  and  her  children.  The  con- 
tinued enrichment  of  this  country  is  in- 
sured by  those  of  Italian  ancestry  in 
America,   who  keep   alive   the   Italians' 
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sense  of  humor,  their  love  of  beauty,  and 
their  zest  for  life.  We  shall  ever  be  in 
their  debt. 

Christopher  Columbus  belonged  to  an 
age  that  has  passed;  yet  he  became  the 
sign  and  symbol  of  a  new  age  of  hope. 
He  trusted  his  ship  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  open  sea,  carried  mankind  forward 
In  its  wake,  and  raised  the  curtain  on  a 
new  world  which  has  cradled  the  growth 
of  freedom  and  dignity  for  the  indi- 
vidual. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  passage  of 
this  proposal  is  a  fitting  way  by  which 
we  can  demonstrate  our  willingness  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  future.  So  I 
believe  we  should  declare  Columbus  Day 
a  legal  holiday,  to  be  observed  with 
thought,  reverence,  and  a  spirit  of  re- 
dedlcatlon. 

I  believe  all  Senators  will  wish  to  give 
expeditious  attention  to  Senate  bill  108. 
which  would  make  Columbus  Day  a  legal 
holiday. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  recent  letter  to  my 
office.  Earl  E.  Beaumont,  State  secre- 
tary of  the  West  Virginia  Council  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  has  indicated  that 
the  provisions  of  Senate  bill  108  have 
received  enthusiastic  support  among  the 
citizens  of  the  Mountain  State.  Speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  more  than  3.400  mem- 
bers of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  from 
the  18  councils  in  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Beaumont  urges  that  Congress  act 
affirmatively  on  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  make  Columbus  Day  a  legal  holi- 
day in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  a  listing  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia councils  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, together  with  their  membership 
totals,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


1963,  authorljsed  John  8.  Gleason.  Jr.,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  UJ3.  Vetorans'  Adminlstra- 
tkoa  to  care  for  2.000  veterans  usually  taken 
care  by  nursing  homes; 

Whereas  President  John  P.  Kennedy  In  his 
memorandum,  said  In  part  "the  changing 
characteristics  of  our  veteran  population, 
particularly  those  who  served  during  the 
First  World  War,  are  resulting  In  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  acute  medical  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration"; 

Whereas  there  are  nearly  1  million  veterans 
of  World  War  I  who  are  now  aged  70  years 
or  more  and  the  number  will  increase  50 
percent  by  1966; 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital at  Castle  Point,  N.Y.,  U  ideaUy  equipped 
for  the  treatment  and  care  of  patients  need- 
ing nursing  care,  and  due  to  their  experience 
with  patients  needing  long-term  care,  and  is 
equipped  for  rehabilitation  and  retraining 
programs,  and  that  there  are  buildings  not 
now  In  use  that  can  be  used  for  this  type 
of  patient  care :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the 
Dutohess  County  American  Legion  at  the 
regular  constituted  meeting  on  August  21, 
1963,  at  the  Arlington  Poet,  American  Legion, 
No.  1302,  heartily  endorse  the  action  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  In  making  available 
facilities  for  the  care  of  veterans  needing 
nursing  home  care  and  hereby  petition  and 
urge  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  make 
every  use  of  the  fine  equipment  and  build- 
ings at  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital. Castle  Point,  N.Y.,  for  this  program; 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
to  Hon.  John  8.  Gleason,  Jr..  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministrator and  to  Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keat- 
ing and  Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  UJ3.  Senato, 
and  to  Hon.  J.  Ernest  Wharton,  Member  of 
Congress,  and  that  a  committee  of  10  mem- 
bers of  the  Dutohess  County  American  Le- 
gion be  appointed  to  fvu-ther  the  purpose  of 
these  resolutions. 

Adopted  August  21,  1963. 

Edwin  J.  Stoll. 

Commander. 

AsNOLO  G.  FaAziES, 

Adjutant. 


Resolved,  That  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers  recommend  similar  support  on 
the  part  of  the  leadership  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
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RESOLUTION  OF  DUTCHESS  COUN- 
TY. N.Y.,  AMERICAN  LEOION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Dutchess  County  American  Legion,  of 
Poughkeepsie.  N.Y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  Passxd  bt  the  Dutchess  CotnrTT 

AMESICAN  LEOION,  PonOHKEEPSIE,  N.T. 

Whereas  the  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  Stotes,  on  August  13, 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  AT  1963  CON- 
VENTION OP  AMERICAN  FEDERA- 
TION OP  TEACHERS 
Mr.   JAVTTS.    Mr.   President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
1963  convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  23 
(Submitted  by  Denver  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers, Local  No.  858) 
Whereas  the  United  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers, Local  2,  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
has  pioneered  in  securing  collectlTe  bargain- 
ing status  for  the  40,000  New  York  City 
teachers;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  "no  contract,  no 
work";  and 

Whereas  the  membership  of  the  United 
Federation  has  rejected  the  offer  of  the  New 
Tort  City  Board  of  Education;   and 

Whereas  a  strike  has  been  called  by  the 
membership  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Teachers  to  oonunence  September  9:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  strongly  support  the  strike  action  of 
local  2;  and  be  it  further 


THE  SLOVAK  CATHOLIC  UNION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
ent year  marks  the  70th  anniversair  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Slovak  Catholic  Union 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  a  worthy  organization 
founded  by  the  pioneers  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite  coal  regions.  The  hard- 
ships endured  by  these  men  and  women, 
their  sacrifices  in  order  to  lead  a  better 
life,  and  especially  many  fraternal  or- 
ganizations and  societies  they  founded, 
helped  to  make  great  the  Commonwealth 
which  I  represent.  Mr.  John  C.  Sciranka, 
the  well-known  American-Slovak  jour- 
nalist, has  composed  a  lengthy  and  thor- 
ough article  describing  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Union,  its  outstanding  founders,  and  its 
wide  variety  of  activities.  The  article 
appeared  In  the  Wilkes-Barre  Times- 
Leader  on  August  12, 1963,  and  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Slovak  Catholic  Union  Mn*STONE 

Editok,  Toces-Leadeb  News  : 

The  Pennsylvania  Slovak  Catholic  Union, 
with  offices  at  173  North  Main  Street,  WUkes- 
Barre,  this  year  is  observing  Its  70th  anni- 
versary. 

Inasmuch  as  the  imlon  was  founded  In 
Luzerne  County  and  most  of  its  activities 
took  place  here  In  the  past  seven  decades,  it 
is  proper  to  review  briefly  at  this  time  its 
history. 

The  organizers  were  representatives  of 
Slovak  miners  from  the  anthracite  region, 
who  were  members  of  other  organisations  al- 
ready in  exUtence.  However,  there  were  too 
many  deaths  claimed  by  the  mines  seven 
decades  ago  and  even  large  Insurance  com- 
panies were  reluctant  in  signing  up  the  min- 
ers, who  were  considered  a  bad  risk. 

In  those  days,  monthly  asseesments  of 
members  of  fraternal  organizations  were  cal- 
culated and  established  on  the  basis  of  death 
claims.  There  were  no  structural  mortuary 
tables.  All  members  were  equal  and  paid 
dues  alike. 

The  fraternal  pioneers  acted  In  good  faith 
and  true  Christian  and  fraternal  spirit  and 
that  Is  why  It  took  In  some  cases  almost  40 
years  until  their  organisations  were  put  on 
sound  financial  basis,  with  actuarial  calcula- 
tions and  modern  insurance  methods  with 
reserves. 

And  these  organizations,  like  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Slovak  Catholic  Union,  which  was  es- 
tablished for  the  Catholics  of  Latin  and  By- 
zantine Rites,  were  also  Instrumental  In  aid- 
ing the  establishment  of  churches,  schools, 
and  other  institutions.  They  were  also  ready 
to  aid  their  persecuted  brethren  In  Slovakia. 
The  organization,  through  Its  newspaper, 
"Bratstvo"  (Brotherhood),  established  64 
years  ago  by  Edmund  Uffalussy,  was  a  great 
educational  medium. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  these  pioneers, 
like  for  example  MaJ.  Gen.  WUliam  Sham- 
bora,  formerly  of  Hasleton,  later  with  the 
Medical  Corps  and  conunander  of  one  of  the 
largest  VS.  military  hospitals  In  Texas,  ad- 
mitted several  years  ago  at  the  banquet  of 
the  Slovak  Club  of  Luzerne  County,  that  It 
was  through  the  medium  of  this  union  and 
its  official  organ  that  the  parents  were  en- 
couraged to  give  their  chUdren  better  edu- 
cation, which  in  their  old  country  was  ac- 
corded only  to  the  privileged  class. 

We  could  go  on  mentioning  the  great  pa- 
triotic, humanitarian,  and  religious  mission 
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which  this  aiotak  Union  and  almUAr  ortknl- 
aftUons  luiifin— 11  and  tUU  eaxr^  on  but 
•pae*  doM  not  ptnait  It.  However,  on  this 
70th  annlTWMry.  tt  to  proper  to  nctll  at 
toMt  MOM  of  Kto  ftui who  mad«  thcM 


Acoordlnx  to  oAelai  raooitto,  the  flint  meet- 
iBf  for  the  iwupa—  ot  fonnlnc  ihto  orfanl- 
■atloB  wma  ImM  ob  Jwm  M  and  36.  isat.  on 
ttm  third  floor  otf  IMacto  Juamwtnw'a  Bukld- 
ln«.  «8  Nortik  MaIb  Stnot.  Pltttton.  TbU 
mcatlnc  WM  aiTMaCMi  by  Bdmvinrt  DffaluMy. 
Joseph  Ptoon.  tad  John  Marlnko. 

tlie  ■chadvlsd  meetlnf  on  June  34.  1893. 
vaa  opened  by  Vlaeent  Kalman  ae  chalnnan 
•ad  Joaopih  KlMil  Mkl  the  prafer.  The  fol- 
lowing mnwillttelMM  were  present  at  this 
Kffcnrf<mi  XowMiVB  eonclave :  John  Dugaa. 
John  Marlnko.  FkancU  Oravao.  and  Joaeph 
rn— 1,  as  ma— titatlvea  of  St.  Joseph's  So- 
elatf.  Hi\pT^*"^.  wbleh  became  branch  1,  of 
ttia  Pmnaylraala  Btovak  Roman  and  Greek: 
OathoHff  TJttkm  and  which  otoserred  its  75th 
analTsraaryt 


Liar  or  naPBaaxifTATim 

Josaph  VyaoodQ  npreaented  St.  Joseph's 
Sodety  of  WMton:  Michael  Idrdala.  St.  Ui- 
ehaal's  Boclrtj.  Bafltoton;  Adam  JurUln. 
Pinwfiil  Vlrgln'a  Bonry  Society.  Ashley:  John 
Bartek.  88.  Peter  and  Paul  Society.  WUkes- 
Barra:  ^^^t'— *  Bakuim,  St.  Valentine  Society. 
f«rt  OrtOth;  OMrga  Skrlnak  and  Peter 
Doboe.  St.  John  Society.  ExeUr;  Andrew 
SkTlr  and  J.  »'"^*^.  St.  Vladimir's  Society. 
Pleasant  HUl;  Andrew  PavUk.  St.  John  Ne- 
pomueene  Sodety.  ^eeland;  Joaeph  Pleon, 
St.  WendeUne  Soetoty.  Forty  Port,  and  Ed- 
mtmd  mraloMy. Tlneent  Kalman.  and  Steph- 
en Wagner.  St.  John  the  Bap  tut  Society. 
Plttston. 

The  deBbertlana  continued  and  were  ad- 
journed imtU  tfeo  feUowlnc  day.  which  was 
Sonday.  Jnna  ».  18M.  when  beeldee  the 
abore  mentioned,  atoo  the  foUowlng  regis- 
tered and  took  piart  In  the  Initial  founders 
II  unit  I  m  M.  Mlrttovte  and  Stephen  Bodnar. 
at.  Mary^  OatAmtf,  Ktngaton;  John  Varganln. 
•ad  StopiMB  Badak.  8t.  Stephen^  Society. 
PtymoBth:  JbtaB  Orola.  St.  John  Nepomu- 
eeae  Boetoty,  Lnaaroe;  and  Andrew  Lupco. 
Bl.  Joaephli  Sedaty.  llkntlooke. 

Bdnraad  UflUaaay  was  elected  temporary 
chairman  and  Jtoaapb  Kleael.  temporary  sec- 
retary. Kara  It  warn  deoMed  to  form  the 
Pennsylvania  MovaK  Botwan  and  Greek  Cath- 
eOo  TTnloB.  T%o  death  benefit  was  set  at 
MOO  for  a  mala  aHnber  and  9300  for  female. 
Thoee  Injured  aad  not  eapable  of  perform- 
ing their  Job  wlU  receive  full  benefit  and 
the  Injured  at  tfea  aaeopd  class  $100  benefit. 

The  fiillnarf  fliat  supreme  oflloers  were 
elected:  Praaeta  Otaeec.  president;  Andrew 
Bkvtr.  Tlea  pnaMaat;  Joseph  Kleeel.  secre- 
tary, Kdmimd  USMHsay.  treasurer:  Vincent 
Kalman.  dial  raw  Mvllk,  and  John  Dugas. 
auditors. 

St.  John  the  Baytlat  was  chosen  for  the 
patron  of  tlM  arganlaatlon.  Seven  societies 
Jdnad  tha  n«v  arfanlaatlon  with  a  total 
aasmberahip  oC  «M. 

Tha  Qrafe  foi^Hd  convention  was  held  on 
June  as,  36.  and  37.  1894.  at  Hasleton. 
Praneis  Oiavae  waa  again  choaen  president. 
Be  wm  followad  In  office  by  Bdmund  Uf- 
faloBsy.  Daring  tha  third  convention  at 
Preeland  on  Juaa  M.  36.  and  ae.  1800.  Francis 
Oravec  died  and  the  entire  convenUon  at- 
tended hto  funeral. 

The  foUowlag  asrved  as  supreme  presidents 
of  the  union:  Andrew  Lupcho.  Mantlcoke.  8 
years:  John  M*"**^^**  Haaleton.  one  term:  Ml- 
ohaal  Tnimhnk.  LMMtford  and  later  Haaleton, 
from  1909  uattl  1919:  John  H.  Kaminsky. 
Ualontown.  tnm  1919  untU  1936:  Joseph 
Kleeel.  ScrMdoa.  from  1936  until  1939;  John 
Krldlo.  Plttoton.  1939-60  and  the  current 
president.  Stephen  J.  Tkach.  D&Uss.  from 
1950. 

Joaeph  Plaon  sarvad  In  1898  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod of  a  months.    He  died  In  office. 


Tha  preesnt  supreme  officers  are:  Rt.  Bev. 
Msgr.  Stephen  J.  Krasula.  New  York,  hono- 
rary chaplain;  Hon.  John  T.  Kmeta,  Nantl- 
coke.  honorary  suprams  president:  Rev.  John 
A.  Balberchak.  supreme  chaplain.  Forest  City: 
Stephen  J.  Tkach.  Dallas,  supreme  president: 
Stephen  J.  Kavullch.  Taylor,  first  vice  pree- 
Ident;  Martin  Deaht,  Allantown.  second  vice 
president:  Martin  Podskoc.  Jr..  WUkes-Barre. 
aacretary;  Miss  Anna  Slmkovlch.  Hazleton. 
treasurer;  **«<•>'"'  Bonchonsky.  Plttston. 
chairman  of  supreme  auditors:  Thomas  On- 
Elk.  LarksvUle.  secretary  of  supreme  auditors: 
Andrew  Dzurek.  Hazleton.  Aloyslus  Krldlo. 
Plttston.  Frank  Parrlsh,  Haaleton,  and  John 
P.  Stankovlch.  Pittsburgh,  supreme  auditors. 

In  1888,  Edmund  Uffaluasy.  Edmund  Lem- 
blck.  Michael  Lapchak  and  John  Marlnko 
were  Instrumental  In  aiding  their  wives  and 
friends  to  organize  the  Ladles  Pennsylvania 
Slovak  Catholic  Union,  which  Is  a  separate 
organization  with  offices  In  WUkes-Barre, 
publishing  Its  official  organ.  Zornlcka  (Morn- 
ing Star)    and  showing  steady  progress. 

John  C   SciaANKA. 


IMPROVED  LABEUNQ  OP 
PESTICIDES 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  adequate  labeling  of  pesU- 
cidea  has  come  up  frequently  during  the 
hearings  on  the  use  of  pesticides  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Reorganization  and  International 
Organizations.  The  Federal  pest  control 
law  has  been  described  by  those  who  ad- 
minister it  as  being  "basically  a  labeling 
law."  It  Is  of  extreme  importance,  then, 
that  the  lai>eling  requirements  of  such 
a  law  be  adequate  to  afford  the  highest 
measure  of  protection  to  the  public. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ap- 
peared before  our  subcommittee  to  pre- 
sent his  Department's  views  on  the  pesti- 
cide problem,  I  asked  him  to  look  into 
the  adequacy  of  present  labeling  require- 
ments and  to  come  up  with  some  recom- 
mendations as  to  what  he  thought  would 
be  proper.  I  am  very  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  the  action 
taken  today  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, who  has  proposed  a  revision  of 
the  regulations  covering  lalieling  and  en- 
forcement under  the  Federal  Injecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde  Act.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
RccoRO,  at  this  point,  the  Secretary's 
notice  of  rulemaking,  as  it  appeared  in 
this  morning's  Federal  Register. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoiid. 
as  follows: 

[  7  CFR  Part  382  ] 
FxoniAL  iNsecTTCiDi.  Fttncictde.  and  RoDKN- 
TTCiDB    Act:     Nonca    or    Psoposed     Rci.k 
Making 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  tn  accordance  with 
section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  (S  n.fl.C.  1008),  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
clde Act  (7  U3.C.  13Sd).  Is  considering  the 
revision  of  the  regulations  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  act   (7  CFR  362  1  et  seq  ) . 

The  revision.  In  general,  would  strengthen 
the  regulations  with  respect  to  labeUng  re- 
quirements, conform  the  regulations  with 
Interpretations  and  policies  foUowed  In  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde  Act.  and  clarify 
certain  provisions  of  the  regulations.  The 
principal  specific  changes  that  would  be 
made  are  Indicated  below. 


The  use  of  an  appropriate  foreign  language 
version  of  the  label,  In  addition  to  the  Eng- 
lish version,  would  be  permitted  In  areas  of 
the  United  States  where  such  language  Is 
spoken.  The  requirements  regarding  legi- 
bility and  placement  of  labels  are  clarified 
tn  that  specifications  regarding  sine  of  type 
to  be  xised  In  connection  with  required 
warnings  or  cautions  are  set  forth,  and  pro- 
vlalons  are  made  that  the  Ingredient  state- 
ment, required  warnings  or  cautions,  and 
designated  signal  words  shall  appear  on  the 
front  part  of  the  label  or  that  part  of  the 
label  displayed  under  customary  conditions 
of  purchase  unless  otherwise  authorized  by 
the  Director.  Provision  Is  made  that  eco- 
nomic poisons  shall  bear  the  statement 
Keep  out  of  reach  of  children"  and  such  a 
signal  word  as  the  Director  may  prescribe. 
Any  claims  such  as  "Safe."  "Non-pcisonous," 
"Non-toxic."  "Non-inJ\irlou8,"  or  "Harmless" 
would  not  be  permitted  on  the  labeling. 

The  provision  concerning  determination 
of  economic  poisons  highly  toxic  to  man  re- 
flects certain  strengthening  of  the  testing 
procedures  and  specifies  the  number  and  type 
of  laboratory  animals  to  be  used.  Provision  is 
also  nuule  that  registration  of  any  economic 
poison  may  be  refvised  If.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Director,  directions,  or  warnings  cannot 
be  written  which  would  when  followed  pre- 
vent Injury  to  the  general  public. 

The  regulation  dealing  with  the  handling 
of  experimental  compounds  Is  clarified  In 
that  authority  Is  provided  for  the  Director 
to  refuse  a  permit  for  shipment  of  an  ex- 
perimental compound  for  any  use  that  might 
result  In  residues  on  food  or  feed  unless  a 
tolerance  or  an  exemption  from  the  need 
of  a  tolerance  has  been  eetabllshed  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  The  revision 
further  provides  for  certain  other  restrictions 
on  Issuance  of  experimental  permits. 

It  Is  proposed  to  revise  the  regulations  to 
read  as  follows : 

"OKNXaAI. 

"{  383.1  Words  In  singular  form. 

"Words  used  in  the  stng\ilar  form  In  this 
subpart  shall   include    the   plural,   and   vice 
versa,  as  the  case  may  require. 
"I  383.3  Terms  defined. 

"Terms  used  In  this  subpart  shall  have 
the  meanings  set  forth  for  such  terms  In  the 
act.  In  addition,  as  used  in  this  subpart,  the 
following  terms  shall  have  the  meanings 
stated  below: 

"(a)  Act:  'act*  means  the  Federal  Insec- 
Ucide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde  Act,  as 
amended. 

■(b)  Director:  "Director'  means  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Pesticides  Regulation  Division, 
Agricultural  Reeearch  Service.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  or  any  officer  or 
employee  to  whom  he  has  heretofore  lawfully 
delegated  or  to  whom  he  may  hereafter  law- 
fully delegate  the  authority  to  act  In  his 
stead. 

"(c)  Ofllcial  Inspector:  'OfBclal  Inspector' 
means  any  employee  or  agent  of  the  Dep>art- 
ment  of  Agriculture  or  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment authorized  by  the  Director  or  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  Investiga- 
tions In  connection  with  enforcement  of  the 
act. 

"(d)  Vertebrate  animals:  'Vertebrate  ani- 
mals' means  all  speciee  of  the  rubpbylum 
vertebrata  Including  domestic  vertebrates 
and  vertebrate  speciee  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

"(e)   Invertebrate     animals:  'Invertebrate 
animals'  means  all  forms  of  animal  life  other 
than  vertebrate  animals.  Including  both  do- 
mestic and  wild  species. 
"{  383  3  Administration. 

"The  Director  is  authorized  to  take  such 
action  as.  In  his  discretion,  may  be  neces- 
sary In  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  and  the  regulaUons  In  this 
part. 
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"LABCLING 

"$  302.4  Labeling  required. 

'Every  economic  poison  shall  bear  a  label 
containing  the  Information  specifled  in  the 
act  and  the  regpulatlons  in  this  part. 
"^  362.5  Language  to  be  used. 

"All  statements,  words,  and  other  informa- 
tion required  by  the  act  or  the  regulations  in 
this  part  to  appear  on  the  label  or  labeling 
of  any  economic  poison  shall  be  in  the  Xng- 
llsh  language:  Provided,  That  shipments  of 
articles  intended  solely  for  sale  In  foreign 
countries  may  bear  labels  or  labeling  In  the 
appropriate  foreign  language.  The  Director 
may  permit  the  use  of  an  appropriate  foreign 
language  version  of  the  label  or  labeling  in 
.addition  to  the  Engllah  version  on  products 
intended  for  distribution  in  areas  of  the 
United  States  where  a  large  percentage  of  the 
population  does  not  speak  English. 

"f  362.8  Labeling. 

"(a)  ContenU  of  label  and  labeling:  The 
lal>el  of  every  economic  poison  must  show, 
clearly  and  prominently,  the  name,  brand  or 
trademark  under  which  the  product  Is  sold; 
the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer. 
registrant,  or  person  for  whom  manufac- 
tured: the  net  contents  as  prescribed  in  para- 
graph (d)  of  this  section;  an  ingredient 
statement  as  prescribed  in  f  363.7.  and  an 
appropriate  warning  or  caution  statement  as 
prescribed  in  |  382.9.  The  label  or  labeling 
of  every  economic  poison  must  bear  direc- 
tions for  use  which  are  necessary  and  If  com- 
piled with,  adequate  for  the  protection  of 
the  public. 

"(b)  Placement  of  label:  The  label  shall 
appear  on  the  economic  poison  or  the  im- 
mediate container  thereof.  If  the  Immediate 
container  Is  enclosed  within  a  wrapper  or  out- 
side container  through  which  the  label  can- 
not be  clearly  read  by  a  person  with  normal 
vision,  the  label  must  also  appear  on  such 
outside  wrapper  or  container  if  It  is  a  part 
of  the  retail  package.  The  label  need  not 
appear  on  ahlpplng  containers  from  which 
the  retaU  package  wUl  be  removed  prior  to 
being  displayed  or  offered  for  retail  sale. 

"(c)  Name  and  address  of  manufacturer, 
distributor,  packer,  formulator,  or  registrant: 
An  unqualified  name  and  address  given  on 
the  label  shall  be  considered  as  the  name 
and  address  of  the  manufacturer.  If  the 
registrant's  name  appears  on  the  label  and 
the  registrant  Is  not  the  manufacturer,  or 
If  the  name  of  the  person  for  whcnn  the  eco- 
nomic poison  was  manufactured  appears  on 
the  label.  It  must  be  qualified  by  appropriate 
wording  such  as  'Packed  for  •  •  •.*  'Dlstrlb- 
■ited  by  •  •  •,"  or  'Sold  by  •  •  •'  to  show  that 
the  name  Is  not  that  of  the  manufacturer. 
If  a  person  has  two  or  more  locations  at 
which  an  economic  poison  Is  nuinufactiured 
or  packaged,  or  from  which  It  Is  distributed. 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person's  prin- 
cipal office  will  be  accepUble  except  In  cases 
where  the  Director  determlnee  that  the  ad- 
dress of  the  exact  location  Is  necesary  for 
the  protection  of  the  public.  The  address 
of  the  manufacturer,  registrant,  or  person 
for  whom  manufactured  shall  Include  the 
street  addrees,  if  any.  unless  the  street  ad- 
dress is  shown  In  a  current  city  directory  or 
telephone  directory. 

"(d)  Name,  brand,  or  trademark  of  eco- 
nomic poison:  The  name,  brand,  or  trade- 
mark of  the  economic  poison,  appearing  on 
the  label  ahall  be  that  under  which  the  eco- 
nomic poison  Is  registered. 
"(e)    Net  content: 

"(1)  The  net  content  shall  be  excltislve 
(jf  wrappers  or  other  material,  and  ahall  be 
deemed  to  be  average  content  unless  stated 
as  a  minimum  quantity. 

'1 2)  Net  content  shall  be  stated  in  the 
terms  of  weight  or  measure  In  general  use 
by  consumers  and  users  of  the  type  of  eco- 
nomic poison  to  give  accurate  Information 
as  to  the  quantity  of  the  economic  poiacm. 
If  there  Is  no  general  viae,  the  net  content 
statement  shall  be  in  terms  of  liquid 


ure  if  the  product  is  a  liquid,  and  in  terms 
of  weight  if  It  Is  solid,  semisolid,  viscous,  or  a 
mixture  of  liquid  and  solid.  Statemenu  of 
liquid  measure  shall  be  in  terms  of  the 
United  States,  gallon,  quart,  pint,  and  fluid 
ounce  at  88*  F.  The  statements  of  weight 
shall  be  In  terms  of  avoirdupois  pound  and 
ounce.  All  statements  of  net  content  shall 
be  In  terms  of  the  largest  unit  present. 

"(3)  If  the  contents  are  stated  as  a  mini- 
mum quantity,  variation  below  the  stated 
quantity  Is  not  permissible  and  variation 
above  shall  not  be  unreasonably  large. 

"(4)  If  the  contents  are  not  stated  as  a 
minimum  quantity,  variation  shall  be  per- 
mitted only  to  the  extent  that  It  represents 
deviations  unavoidable  In  good  packing  prac- 
tice. The  average  quantity  In  the  packages 
In  a  Shipment  shall  not  fall  below  the  aver- 
age quantity  stated,  nor  shaU  there  be  any 
tinreaaonable  variation  from  the  average  in 
the  contents  of  any  package. 

"(f)  Legibility  of  label  and  latjeling:  All 
words,  statementa,  graphic  representations, 
or  designs  required  by  the  regulations  in 
this  part  to  appear  on  the  label  or  labeling 
must  be  clearly  legible  and  easy  to  read  by 
a  person  with  normal  vision.  The  signal 
word  and  the  statement  'Keep  out  of  reach 
of  children'  prescribed  In  section  362.9(a) 
■H»ii  be  of  a  size  bearing  a  reasonable  rela- 
tionship to  the  other  type  on  the  front  part 
of  the  label  and  to  the  size  of  the  container. 
The  algnal  word  shall  not  be  less  than  18- 
point  type  and  the  said  warning  statement 
shall  not  be  less  than  13-polnt  type,  unless 
the  label  apace  on  the  container  is  too  small 
to  accommodate  such  type  sizes  in  which 
case  the  Director  shall  prescribe  the  type 
slBSS.  When  the  size  of  the  label  space  re- 
quires a  reduction  in  type  size,  the  reduction 
■hn.li  be  made  to  a  size  no  smaller  than  is 
necessary  and  In  no  event  to  a  size  smaller 
than  6-polnt  type, 
"i  363.7  Ingredient  statement. 

"(a)  Location  of  Ingredient  statement: 
The  Ingredient  statement  must  appear  on 
the  front  panel  or  that  part  of  the  label 
displayed  under  customary  conditions  of 
purchase,  except  in  rare  cases  where  the  Di- 
rector determines  that,  due  to  the  size  or 
form  of  the  container,  a  statement  on  that 
portion  of  the  label  Is  impracticable,  and 
permits  such  statement  to  appear  on  an- 
other side  or  panel  of  the  label.  Regardless 
of  the  placement  of  the  ingredient  statement 
oa  the  label,  It  shall  be  sufficiently  promi- 
nent and  In  type  aize  which  can  be  easily 
read  by  a  person  with  nomutl  vision.  The 
ingredient  statement  mvist  run  parallel  with 
other  printed  matter  on  the  panel  of  the 
label  on  which  It  appears  and  must  be  on  a 
clear  contrasting  background  not  obscured 
or  crowded. 

"(b)  Names  of  Ingredients:  The  common 
name  of  each  of  the  listed  ingredients  must 
be  given  or.  If  an  Ingredient  has  no  common 
name,  the  correct  chemical  name  as  accepted 
by  the  editors  of  "Chemical  Abstracts"  pub- 
lished by  American  Chemical  Society.  If 
there  Is  no  common  name  and  the  chemical 
composition  Is  complex,  the  DlrectcM*  may  per- 
mit the  use  of  a  new  or  coined  name  which 
he  finds  to  be  apprc^N-late  for  the  informa- 
tion and  protection  ot  the  user.  If  the  use 
of  a  new  or  coined  name  is  permitted,  the 
Dlreotcx'  may  prescribe  the  terms  under 
which  it  may  be  used.  A  trademark  or 
trade  name  shall  not  be  used  as  the  name 
of  an  Ingredient  except  when  It  has  become 
a  common  name. 

"(c)  Percentages  of  ingredients:  Percent- 
ages ot  ingredients  shall  be  determined  by 
weight  and  the  sum  of  the  percentages  of  the 
Ingredients  shall  be  100.  Sliding  scale  forms 
of  Ingredient  statements  shall  not  be  used. 
"(d)  Designation  of  IngredlenU: 
"(1)  Active  ingredients  and  inert  Ingre- 
dients shall  be  so  designated,  and  the  term 
'insrt  Ingredients'  shall  appear  In  the  same 
alas  type  and  be  equally  as  prominent  as  the 
term  'active  Ingreglents.' 


"(2)  If  the  name  but  not  the  percentage 
of  each  active  Ingredient  Is  given,  the  names 
of  the  active  and  Inert  Ingredients  shall,  re- 
si>ectively,  be  shown  In  the  descending  order 
of  the  percentage  of  each  present  in  each 
classification  and  the  name  of  each  Ingre- 
dient shall  be  given  equal  f«-omlnence. 

"(e)  Active  ingredient  content:  As  long  as 
an  economic  poison  is  subject  to  the  act  the 
percentages  of  active  Ingredients  in  the  eco- 
nomic poison  shall  be  those  declared  in  the 
ingredient  statement. 

"1 362.8  Economic  poisons  highly  toxic  to 
man. 
"Oral  toxicity  and  Inhalation  toxicity  tests 
shall  be  conducted  on  both  rodent  and  non- 
rodent  [H>«<^es  of  animals.  Skin  absorption 
toxicity  tests  shall  be  conducted  on  rabbits, 
unless  testmg  on  another  species  of  animal  is 
authorized  by  the  Dlrecttw.  Bconomlc 
poisons  which  fall  within  any  of  the  follow- 
ing categories  when  tested  on  laboratory  ani- 
mals as  specifled  in  this  section,  are  highly 
toxic  to  man  ch*  contain  substances  or  quan- 
tities of  subetances  highly  toxic  to  man 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act  (such  eco- 
nomic poisons  being  hereinafter  in  this  part 
referred  to  as  economic  poisons  highly  toxic 
to  man) ;  Provided,  however.  That  the  Direc- 
tor may,  upon  application  and  after  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  exempt  any  economic 
poison  which  Is  in  any  of  these  categories, 
but  which  is  not  In  fact  highly  toxic  to  man, 
from  the  requirements  of  the  act  and  the 
regulations  In  this  part  with  respect  to  eco- 
nomic poisons  highly  toxic  to  man: 

"(a)  Oral  toxicity:  Bconomlc  poisons 
which  produce  death  within  14  days  in  half 
or  more  than  half  of  the  test  animals  of 
either  species  at  a  dosage  of  60  milligrams 
at  a  single  dose,  or  less,  p^  kilogram  body 
weight  when  administered  orally  to  10  or 
more  animals  of  the  rodent  species,  such 
as,  rats,  mice,  rabbits,  or  guinea  pigs,  and 
8  or  more  of  a  nonrodent  species,  such  as 
dogs  or  cats. 

"(b)  Toxicity  on  InlialaUon:  Economic 
poisons  which  produce  death  within  14  days 
In  half  or  more  than  half  of  the  test  animals 
of  either  species  at  a  dosage  of  2,000  micro- 
grams of  a  dust  or  mist  product  per  liter  of 
air,  or  200  parts  per  million  by  volume  of  a 
gas  or  vapor,  when  administered  by  continu- 
o\is  Inhalation  for  1  hoiu*  or  leas  to  10  or  more 
animals  of  the  rodent  species,  such  as  rats, 
mice,  rabbits,  or  guinea  pigs,  and  8  or  more 
of  a  nonrodent  species,  such  as  dogs  or  cats. 
"(c)  Toxicity  by  skin  absorption:  Eco- 
nomic poisons  which  produce  death  within 
14  days  in  hxOf  or  more  tlian  half  of  the  test 
animals  tested  at  a  dosage  of  300  milligrams 
or  less  per  kUogram  of  body  weight  when 
administered  by  continuous  contact  with  the 
bare  skin  for  24  hours  or  less  to  10  or  more 
animals. 

"(d)  Toxicity  biued  on  hiunan  experience: 
If  the  Director  finds,  after  opportunity  for 
hearing,  that  available  data  on  human  ex- 
perience with  any  economic  poison  Indicate 
a  toxicity  greater  than  that  determined  from 
the  above  described  tests  on  animals,  the 
human  data  shall  take  precedence  and,  if 
he  finds  that  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  so  requires,  the  Director  shall  de- 
clare such  an  economic  f>olson  to  be  highly 
toxic  to  man  for  the  purposes  of  this  act 
and  the  regulations  thereunder. 
"S  362.9  Warning  or  caution  statement. 

"Warning  or  caution  statements,  which 
are  necessary  to  prevent  injury  to  living  man 
and  useful  vertebrate  animals,  xiseful  vege- 
tation, and  useful  invertebrate  animals,  must 
appear  on  the  label  in  a  place  sufficiently 
prominent  to  warn  the  user,  and  must  state 
clearly  and  In  nontechnical  language  the 
particular  hazard  Involved  in  the  use  of  the 
economic  poison,  e.g..  ingestion,  skin  ab- 
sorption, inhalation,  flammablllty  or  ex- 
plosion, and  the  iN-ecautlons  to  be  taken  to 
avoid  accident,  Injury,  or  damage. 
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-(.,   Tt-  lab-  -  ^«,  -onoouc  ^i^.  .n^U^  on  U..  <Uf  U..  aoUc.  oT  regUtra-  -J;^^/-P--^«   ^'beTa ^w^ l^i "4^^; 

S^liS'lTttSTIiicUr^S*  J.  jSbS?.  ''^.T  S^nslbUUy   of    a   reT-Uant:    The  .pecinc    unacceptable    u«.    such    a.   In   the 

SSSS  S  21S25;"S.P  oS  c/r-cii  ^^nTreHx^ntbl.  for  th.  .«:ur«y  and  home  or  home  gaMen. 

of    ctLUdnn.'   ukA  a  alcnal    word   auch    »a  oompletcncM  of  all  InformaUon  aubmltted  ••ou*«antd8 

'Polaon.'  'X>Mig«.'  "Warnlnf,"  or  'Caution'  as  m  connection  with  hU  appUcatkm  for  regla-  .  j  ^g^  j^  Guaranty*  of  economic  poison, 

the  Director  may  prMOibe.  on  the  front  panel  uatlon  of  an  economic  polaon.  ..^^^    3^  whom  given;  Effect  of  guarantee: 

or   that   part  at   Utm  label  dUplayed   under           -(f)  Changes  In  labeling  or  formulas:  ^^^  nianufacturer.  dutrlbutor.  wholesaler,  or 

customary  cooOXtUma  of  purchase :  Provided,         ••  ( 1  >    Changes   In  the  labeling  or  changes  ^^^^^  person  residing  In   the  United  States 

however    Tha  DIraetar  may  permit  reason-  in    the    formula   of    a    registered    economic  ^^^  furnish  to  any  person  to  whom  he  seUs 

able  Tariattona  la  tta  pUoement  of  that  part  poison  muat  be  submitted  in  advance  to  the  ^^  economic  poUon  a  guarantee  that  the  eco- 

of  the  requlrwl  wamln«i  and  cautions  other  peeUcldes  ReguUUon   Division.   Agricultural  ^^^^  poison  was  lawfully  registered  at  the 

than  the  sUtamant  'Keep  out  of  reach   of  Research  Service.   OS.  Departmentor  Agri-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  delivery  to  such  person,  and 

children-   and  tba  required   signal   word.    If  culture.  Washington.  DC  .  30260.     The  regu-  ^^^^  ^^  economic  poison  compiles  with  all 

in  hU  opinion  aucb  TarlaUons  would  not  be  trant  must  describe  the  exact  change*  desireo  ^^  requlremenu  of  the  act  and  of  the  regu- 

mjurlous    to    tba    pubUc.     IT    an    economic  md   the   proposed  effective   date   and.   upon  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^      ^^^  ^^  provides  that 

poison    is    markatad    In    channels    of    trade  request,  shall  submit  a  deacrlpUon  or  tests  ^^^^^1^,  for  violation  of  section  3a  of  the 

where   the  UlMlbood  of  contact  with  chU-  which  Justify  such  changes.  ^^  ^^j  ^^^          j     ^  ^  person  who  estab- 

dren  U  extnmaly  ramote.  the  Director  may           -(a)   After  the  effecUve  date  of  a  change  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  received  a  guarantee   as 

wal^e    the    laqotoamant    of    the    statement  in    labeling    or    formula,    the    P';«»";=V«f *"  specified  In  the  act. 

TCen)   ow    of  >«aeli   oC   children'   If    In   hi.  be  °^''«*«*  ^^^  "'l*'"  '^^  ^e    SS^t^r  ^(b,    Reference  to  guarantee :  No  reference 

opinion  such  a  atatamant   Is  not   necessary  formula:    Proiuted.    '^f^*"^;-    ^  th^U-  to    a   guarantee   or   suggestion   that  such   a 

to  prerent  Injury  to  the  pubUc.  may  permit  a  ™«-°°»^'«  '^^^ /*JJ*  ^  ^SeT has  been  g^n  shaU  be  made  In 

-(b)   The  labai  of  arary  economic  poison  poalUon  of  stocks  of  the  '*»^°"'^"*^  P"""  STubelhiK  of  any  e«)nomlc  poison. 

.ki«h   1.  MvMt  tnle  to  man   as  described  uct,    U    In    his    opinion    such    an    extension  tne  lancung  01  any  economit  puu»u. 

T^9t^a   ^  S?  Se  ^^    Poison'   In  wotlld  not  endanj^  the  public  ^'(c)   Contents  of  ,^*"f  *<;^^^°^^^ 

Sd  oTa  eoSaatSTb^Btaround  In  immedl-           -.g)  ClaUn.  must  conform  to  reglstraUon  afford   effective    protection,    each    guarantee 

ata  oroxlmltT  tottta  akull   and   crossbones  Claims  made   for  an  economic  poison  must  must:                                               .  .      »k-  «.,«- 

!Sd  ?S^S>tratetanient  Including  dlrec-  not  differ  from  representaUon.  made  In  con-  "(i)    Be  signed  by  and  contain  the  name 

^BMto  aSim  Syaiclan    immediately,   on  nectlon   with   reglstraUon.    Including   repre-  and  address  of  the  person  giving  It;  and 

aim  front  naoal  or  that  part   of   the   label  sentaUons     with     respect     to     effecUveneas.  -(a,    state  that  the  economic  poison  was 

dteDUred    under    emtomarT  conditions    of  ingredlenU.     directions     for    use.    or     pests  uwfully  registered  at  the  time  of  sale  and 

nurehase-    riODidwf     however,    the    Director  agmlnst  which  the  product  Is  recommended,  delivery  and  that  It  compiles  with  all  other 

maTomnlt    naaiii'isTilri    varUtlons    In    the          "(h)    Duration  of  reglstraUon:    If  at  any  requirements     of     the     Federal     InsecUclde. 

nlaonnent  at  tha  antidote  statement  If  some  time  It  doee  not  appear  to  the  Director  that  jPunglclde.  and  RodenUclde  Act. 

rafarance   auch   aa   "Bm   anUdote    statement  the  economic  poison  U  such  as  to  warrant  ..(^jj    scope  of  guarantee :  A  guarantee  may 

on  back  nana!*  wpaars  on  the  front  panel  the  proposed  claims  for  It  or  U  the  economic  ^  ^i^  limited  to  a  specific  shipment  or  other 

near   the  w«tl  Toiaon'   and   the   skull   and  poison  and  lU   labeling  and  other  material  j^en^.g^  qj  ^  product.  In  which  case  It  shall 

uosaricmfii  reqiilred    to    be    submitted    do    not    comply  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^j  ^  attached  to  the  Invoice  or 

-aaoianuTioN  with  the  provUlons  of  the  act.  the  Director  ^^^^  ^^   ^j^   covering  such  shipment  or  de- 

"naaio  RMTlatratlon  •*»»i'  °°"'y  ^'  registrant  of   the  facts  In-  ^^            ^^    j^)    general    and    continuing.    In 

-(V^    hSSuST-  A^y  manufacturer,  pack-  volred    and    afford    him    an    opportunity    to  ^^^^  ^^^    ^  ^^  appllcaUon  to  any  shlp- 

«.   l!nJ^««S2ita^or^lDD«Tim^-  co«^t   the   labeling  ,0  as   to   comply   with  ^^  ^^^  ^^^          ^  ^     ^^^t  It  shall 

f  J^r^lSf^!Tj£b2  to  aSSy  f(i^.SS-      t^«    »<=^      "    *'**'■    *    "**"^"*    P!fl^»^  be  considers!  to  have  been  given  at  toe  date 

S^^^^  a^SSSfc  S,liS                             time,   the   registrant   hs-   not   corrected   the  ^^^^^  ^„  ^j   ^  „  delivered 

"^'^  SrSf^'SSStlS^    «  -  economic  labeling,  the  ^^Jf «^  -*/ J-J^^^S^, '^^f  ^^  ^^  ^^  «^^^«  "^«  fi^^te.. 

polaon  la  reS^awd^er  the  act  no  further  t^aUon  under  toe  provU^ons  o^^tton  4c  o^^  ExplraUon  of  guarantee :  Any  guaran- 

SSSattS^mSTtha  act  by  other  persons  the  act.     Unle«  cancels*  In  "^Jfj^'^^^j  tee  shaU  expire  when  toe  product  U  repacked 

;rt2,«T«S"  »M»M<^[ThAt—  ^^  paragraph  or  wlto  the  acquiescence  01  relabeled  by  toe  purchaser  or  when  It  be- 

"^T^SSS?!.^^  manufacturer's  the  reglatrant.  or  unie«  conti^^^^  Sn.:.  In  vloJuon  S  toe  act  or  the  regula- 

or  remlaSntTo^taal  unbroken  immediate  In  •«°"**°f*.KT^^M-!„^SI  r^t^tlSS^of  tlons  In  tols  part  after  shipment  or  otoer 

^^2n«^nd  ^"^  graph  (I)  of  thla  section,  the  "»«l*tratlon  or  ^     ^^    penon  who  gave  such  guar- 

eontalner;  ana  "     #«nnamlc  oolson  shall  be  canceled  at  toe  "  '*      j     j          i~ 

"(7)   The  elalma  made  for  It  and  toe  dl-  *n  economic  poison  w«^  ,„„„_.nff  the  date  an  tee. 

recioL™    Ita  »a  do  not  differ  from  toe  'r^fl'J^^nf  LT^no^JS^n    or  "(t)   Forms   of   guarantee:    The   following 

mramiU^ona    made    In    connecUon    wlto  o*  registration  of  '^''^^ '^^^"J^?!  °j  are  suggested  forms  of  guarantee: 

tt^^^ir^-T^M ^^  at  toe  end  of  6  year*  foUowlng  toe  date  or  .. ,  iT^mnted  form  for  use  on  Invoice  or  bUl 

registration;  and  «iib«>auent  reirlstered  change  In  formula  ^\>  ^»™»>*«i  *"'»"  *"•  "-" 

JUiJ^ sssSor-nrreSJ-tr"?  -'".-^^-f'-i:- d^'r  °'--- -- --'' «-""- 

^^^^^s^^A^i  ^L^rSrJ°32'r^^r.  pi;;2~ai^^u.!r-i.— 

IT^fe^  K-  t»irnirL.t»r    a  full   descTlotlon      Uon  Division.  _.  ,     ».  tf     a  "The    economic    poisons    comprising    each 

s'S^sSH'rHrs  irr.^.f.Vp^?i^°r^°^:ro^^  '^^.r.t;.^L"ii^^^^T^' 

iL!^!^JS2^2SlaUor    A^JuStl^s      labeling   falls  to  comply    wlto   toe   act.   toe  requirements  of  toe  Federal  Insecticide. 

!^^fL^SStS^?.^   in   Sl^ce   «      registrant  shall   be  so  notified  and  afforded      j^^gj'Jide.  and   RodenUclde   Act.  as   of   toe 
S^il    J^SSt  M  SlrT  ietoJ?  U  is      t^e  opportunity  to  make  toe  necessary  cor-      ^^J^,  .^^^  shipment  or  deUvery. 

Bi^^^^Br^.^  ---  -  — ^  "•-—  -:-7si^;;.;anVp^t  ^ce- 

irpS^2ir£>«ce-frrL?J  --TJLltl^- on  registrations:  The  Dl-      address  of  guarantor) 

S  sSe^^Sa.     AppSicaToL  whtch   requJe  rector  may  refuse  to  register  any  economic  ..^oate) 

consultation  wtth  other  governmental  agen-  poUon  or  any  specific  use  thereof    If  in  nis  •colorattom  or  kx>nomic  POiaoNB 

cles  wm  taka  a  longer  period  of  processing,  opinion.  <»lrections  *"^7'^°\^«"J*""°J^^,  ...  ^^^  ^^   coloration   and  discoloration. 

NO  fee.  ara  Ou^  tor  reglstraUon.  written   which  ^''•V'll'°^°V^-^^^lZ  '^e  white  Economic  poison,  hereinafter 

tr;4tkSr2o1:;:^'Xr.S:iTbLS;  lui^an^orom^c-XJlsTrop^rV;^:  named  shall  be  colored  or  discolored  In  ac- 
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cordance  wlto  tols  section.  The  huaa,  val- 
uee,  and  chromas  speolfled  ara  thoaa  eon- 
talned  In  toe  Munsell  Book  of  Color,  Munaall 
Color  Co..  10  Cast  Franklin  Streat.  Baltlmora, 
Md. 

"(a)  Coloring  agent:  The  ooloring  agent 
must  produce  a  uniformly  colored  product 
not  subject  to  change  In  color  beyond  toe 
requirements  specified  In  toe  regulatlona  In 
this  part  during  ordinary  eondltlona  of  mar- 
keting or  storage,  and  miut  not  cause  toe 
product  to  be  Ineffective  or  result  In  Its 
causing  damage  when  used  as  directed. 

"(b)  Arsenlcals  and  barium  fluoatUcata: 
standard  lead  arsenate,  basic  lead  arsenate, 
calcium  arsenate,  magnesium  araanata, 
zinc  arsenate,  dne  arsenlte,  and  barium 
nuoslUcate  shall  be  colored  any  htia,  ex- 
cept toe  yellow-reds  and  yellows,  having  a 
value  of  not  more  than  8  and  a  chroma  of 
not  less  than  4.  or  shall  be  dlscolorad  to  a 
neutral  lightness  value  not  over  7. 

"(c)  Sodium  fluoride  and  sodium  fluo- 
sUlcate:  Sodium  fluoride  and  aodlum  fluo- 
slllcate  shall  be  colored  blue  or  green  having 
a  value  of  not  more  than  8  and  a  chroma  of 
not  less  toan  4.  or  shall  be  discolored  to  a 
neutral  llghtoess  value  not  over  7. 
"(d)   Exceptions: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  the  {Mrovlslona  of 
pco-agraphs  (b)  and  (c)  of  thla  section,  the 
Director,  after  opportimlty  for  hearing,  may 
permit  otoer  huea  to  be  used  for  any  partic- 
ular purpose  If  be  determinea  that  uaa  of 
toe  prescribed  hues  Is  not  feasible  for  auch 
purpoee  and  that  such  action  will  not  ba 
Injurious  to  the  public 

"(2)  Any  economic  poison  speclflad  In 
tols  part  which  Is  Intended  solely  for  uaa 
by  a  tezUle  manufaottu-er  or  commarclal 
laundry,  cleaner  or  dyer  aa  a  motoproofing 
agent,  which  wotild  not  be  suitable  for 
such  use  If  colored  and  which  will  not  coma 
Into  the  hands  of  the  public  except  whan 
Incorporated  Into  a  fabric  may  be  exempted 
by  toe  Director  from  toe  requlrementa  of 
secUon  3a(4)  of  toe  act  and  toe  require- 
ments of  tols  section. 

"(3)  The  economic  jKilson  sodltun  fluoride 
shall  be  exempt  from  toe  requlrementa  of 
Mctlon  3a(4)  of  the  act  and  paragraph  (c) 
of  this  section  when  (1)  it  la  Intended  lor 
use  as  a  fungicide  solely  In  the  manufacture 
or  proceeaing  of  rubber,  glue,  or  laatbar 
goods;  (11)  coloration  of  toe  econonalc  polaon 
In  accordance  wlto  said  requlrementa  wlU 
be  likely  to  Impart  objectlonahle  oolor  char- 
acteristics to  toe  finished  goods;  (Ui)  tha 
economic  poison  will  not  be  present  In  auch 
finished  gooda  to  sulBclent  quantitlaa  to 
cause  Injury  to  any  person;  and  (Iv)  the 
economic  poison  will  not  coma  Into  the 
bands  of  toe  public  except  after  tooorpora- 
tlon  into  such  finished  goods. 

"AOULTXaATIOM  AND  MISBaANDDCO 

"I  362.16  Adulteration. 

"An  economic  poison  Is  adulterated  If. 
upon  analysis,  it  Is  found  toat  any  active 
Ingredient  listed  on  the  label  Is  not  preaent 
In  the  amoimt  represented  to  toe  Ingradlant 
sUtement;  or  If  It  is  found  toat  any  Ingre- 
dient has  been  added  which  will  affect  toe 
effectiveness  of  toe  product  as  an  eoonomie 
poison  and  will  Increase  Its  toxicity, 
"i  3«2.14  Misbranding. 

"An  economic  polaon  or  device  la  mU- 
branded  If  the  article  or  Its  labeUng  Is  falaa 
or  misleading  to  toe  public  In  any  partlctdar. 

"(a)  Examples  of  false  or  misleading  rep- 
resentation in  toe  labeltog  of  an  economic 
poison  or  device  which  render  It  mlsbranded 
are  the  followtog: 

"  ( 1 )  A  false  or  misleading  statement  con- 
cerning compoelUon  of  toe  product. 

"(3)  A  false  or  mlaleadlng  statement  con- 
cerning toe  effecUveness  of  toe  product  aa 
an  economic  poison  or  device. 

"(3)  A  false  or  misleadlikg  statement  about 
toe  value  of  the  product  for  purpoaea  other 
toan  as  an  economic  poison  or  device. 


"(4)  A  false  or  misleading  comparison 
with  otoer  economic  polsoxis  or  devices. 

**(S)  A  false  or  misleading  representation 
aa  to  the  safety  of  the  economic  poison  or 
Ita  Ingredients,  Including  a  statement  such 
aa  'Safe,'  'Nonpolsonous,'  'Nontoxic,'  'Nonto- 
Jurloua.'  or  'Harmless'  wlto  or  wltoout  such 
a  quallfytog  phrase  as  "When  used  as  di- 
rected.' 

"(6)  Any  statement  dlrecUy  or  IndlrecUy 
Implying  toat  toe  economic  pol^in  or  device 
l8  recommended  or  endorsed  by  any  agency 
of  toe  Federal  Government. 

"(7)  The  name  of  an  economic  poison 
which  contains  two  or  more  prtocipal  acUve 
Ingredients  If  it  sviggests  toe  name  of  one 
or  more  but  not  all  such  prtocipal  acUve  in- 
gredients even  toough  toe  namea  of  toe 
other  Ingredients  are  stated  elsewhere  to 
toe  labeling. 

"(8)  Promtoent  reference  in  toe  labeltog 
to  one  or  more  acUve  ingredients  without 
giving  toeir  percentages  to  Inunediate  prox- 
imity thereto  or  without  givtog  equal  prom- 
inence to  toe  other  acUve  ingredients  or  to 
toe  Inert  ingredients. 

"(9)  A  true  statement  used  in  such  a  way 
aa  to  give  a  false  or  misleadtog  Impression  to 
the  purchaser. 

(b)  Justification  of  false  and  misleading 
statements  not  permitted: 

"(1)  The  use  of  any  false  or  misleading 
statement  on  any  part  of  toe  labeling,  given 
aa  the  statement  or  optolon  of  any  peraon 
or  baaed  upon  such  statement  or  opinion, 
shall  not  ba  Justified  by  toe  fact  toat  toe 
statement  or  optolon  is  actually  toat  of 
auch  peraon. 

"(2)  The  use  of  a  false  or  misleading 
statement  in  toe  labeling  cannot  be  Justified 
by  an  explanatory  statement. 

"KNTOacEitiirr 

"i  362.15  enforcement. 

"(a)  Collection  of  samples:  Samples  of 
eoontnnlc  poisons  and  devices  shall  be  col- 
lected by  oOdal  Inspectors  or  by  any  em- 
ployee of  toe  Federal  Oovemment,  or  of  a 
State  or  territory,  or  poUUcal  sulxtlvlslon 
toereof  who  haa  been  dttly  designated  as  an 
official  Inspector  by  toe  Director. 

"(b)  XxamlnaUon  of  samples:  Metoods  of 
examination  of  samples  shall  he  toose  adopt- 
ed and  published  by  toe  AsaoclaUon  of 
Ofllelal  Agricultural  Chemists,  where  appli- 
cable, or  auch  otoer  metoods  as  toe  Director 
may  Itod  neceaaary  to  determine  whetoer  toe 
product  oompliea  wlto  toe  law. 

"(c)  Notice  of  apparent  violation : 

**(!)  If,  from  an  examination  or  analysis, 
an  economic  polaon  or  device  appears  to  be 
to  violation  of  toe  act,  a  notice  in  writing 
shall  be  sent  to  toe  person  against  whom 
erlmtoal  proceedtogs  are  contemplated,  giv- 
ing him  90  days  wltoto  which  to  offer  such 
written  explanation  as  he  may  desire.  The 
BOtloa  i>h»''  stote  toe  manner  In  which  toe 
aampla  falls  to  meet  toe  reqvilrements  of  toe 
aot  and  the  regulations  toereunder. 

"(2)  Any  such  peraon  may,  in  addition 
to  his  reply  to  such  notice,  file  withto  20 
days  <a  its  receipt  a  written  request  for  an 
opportunity  to  present  his  views  orally  to 
connection  toerewlth. 

"(3)   No  notice  or  hearing  is  required  prior 
to  the  seizure  of  any   economic  poison  or 
device. 
"I  S6S.18  Notices  of  Judgment. 

"Publication  trf  notices  of  Judgments  of 
toe  courts  to  cases  arising  under  the  erlmtoal 
or  aelztire  provisions  of  the  act  shall  be  made 
to  toe  form  of  notices,  circulars,  or  bulletins 
•■  toe  Director  may  prescribe. 

"pxaioTB  roK  xxrauicxNTAi.  usx 
"I  382.17  Shipments  for  experimental  use. 

"(a)  Articles  for  which  no  permit  Is 
required: 

"(1)  A  substance  or  mixture  of  substances 
batog  put  through  tests  to  which  toe  pur- 
la  only  to  determine  Ita  value  for  eco- 


nomic poUon  purpoaes  or  to  determine  its 
toxicity  or  otoer  properties,  and  where  toe 
user  does  not  expect  to  reoeive  any  benefit 
to  pest  control  from  Ita  uae,  la  not  consid- 
ered an  economic  polaon  withto  the  meaning 
of  secUon  2a  of  toe  act.  Ilierefore,  no  per- 
mit imder  toe  act  Is  required  for  its 
shipment. 

"(2)  An  economic  poison  shipped  or  deliv- 
ered for  experimental  use  by  or  under  toe 
supervision  of  any  Federal  or  State  agency 
authorised  by  law  to  conduct  research  to  toe 
field  of  economic  poisons  shall  not  be  subject 
to  toe  provisions  of  the  act  and  the  regula- 
tions to  tols  part. 
"(b)  Articles  for  which  permit  is  required : 
"(1)  An  economic  poison  shipped  or  de- 
livered for  experimental  vise  by  qualified 
persons  but  not  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Federal  or  State  agency  authorised  by  law  to 
conduct  research  to  toe  field  of  ecooomlc 
poisons,  for  which  a  permit  has  been  Issued 
by  toe  Director  pursuant  to  toe  provisions 
of  tols  section,  shall  otherwise  be  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  toe  act  and  of  the 
regulations  to  this  part.  Permits  will  be 
of  two  types,  specific  and  general.  A  specific 
permit  will  be  issued  to  cover  a  particular 
shipment  on  a  specified  date  to  a  named 
person.  A  general  permit  will  be  Issued  to 
cover  more  toan  one  shipment  over  a  period 
of  time  to  different  persons. 

"(2)  If  an  economic  poison  la  to  be  tested 
for  a  use  which  is  likely  to  result  to  a  residue 
on  or  to  food  or  feed,  a  permit  for  ship- 
ment will  be  Issued  only  when: 

"(1)  The  food  or  feed  product  will  not  be 
\ised  for  food  or  feed  except  for  laboratory 
or  experimental  animals,  or 

"(11)  Sufficient  data  are  submitted  to  show 
that  no  Illegal  residue  will  be  present  on  food 
or  feed  derived  from  toe  e:q>erlniental  pro- 
gram or 

"(ill)  A  tolerance  or  exemption  from  toe 
need  of  a  tolerance,  or  a  temporary  tolerance 
or  a  temporary  exemption  from  toe  need  of 
a  tolerance,  has  been  established  by  toe  Food 
and  Drug  Admtolstratlon  to  cover  any  de- 
tectable residue  which  may  be  preaent  on 
food  or  feed  derived  from  the  experimental 
program. 

"(3)  A  permit  for  shipment  of  any  experi- 
mental economic  poison  for  testing  to  any 
place  likely  to  be  frequented  by  people  will 
be  granted  only  If  it  Is  clearly  shown  In  toe 
application  for  such  permit  that  toe  appli- 
cant's Instructions  for  use  reasonably  assure 
toe  avoidance  of  to  Jury  to  all  peraons  con- 
cerned. 

"(4)  All  appllcatioixs  for  permits  covering 
shipments  for  experimental  yiae  shall  be  filed 
In  duplicate  wlto  the  Pesticides  Regulation 
Division,  Agricultural  Reaearch  Service,  UJS. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.C..  20250,  and  must  be  signed  by  toe 
shipper  and  must  contato  toe  following: 

"(1)  Name  and  address  of  toe  8hlpi>er  and 
place  or  places  from  which  the  shipment  will 
be  made. 

"(11)  Proposed  date  of  shipment  or  pro- 
posed shipping  period  not  to  exceed  1  year. 

"(ill)  A  statement  of  toe  composition  of 
material  to  be  covered  by  the  i>ermlt  which 
shoxild  apply  to  a  single  material  or  group 
of  closely  allied  formulations  of  toe  material, 
"(iv)  A  statement  of  toe  approximate 
quantity  of  material  to  be  shipped. 

"(v)  Available  data  or  Information,  or 
reference  to  available  data  or  Information, 
on  toe  toxicity  of  toe  economic  poison. 

"(vl)  A  statement  of  toe  natiue  of  the 
proposed  experimental  program,  todudlng 
designation  of  the  tyi)e  of  pests  or  cvganlsms 
to  be  experimented  wlto,  toe  crops  or  ani- 
mals on  which  toe  economic  poison  Is  to  be 
used,  a  statement  of  toe  dates  diirlng  which 
toe  proposed  experimental  program  will  be 
conducted,  and  toe  States  or  geographical 
areas  where  it  Is  propoaed  to  oondaet  toe 
program,  and  tocluding  the  reaulU  of  pre- 
vious tesu  where  necessary  to  Justify  toe 
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iwuABo*  of  a  pwaalt  for  th«  quanUty  re- 
qu«at«d. 

"(tU)  Aa  ••*nnt  to  th*  effect  thjkt  food 
or  tmA  a«tv^  flk«B  Um  apnUxMnUl  pro- 
fr«m  wtU  B0t  b»  «Md  or  oOared  for  eonmunp- 
tion  or  aitto  for  wiQUiiiyUon.  raoept  by  Ubo- 
nitoTT  or  McporfBWBtal  antmato  until  accept- 
able analytleal  tete  are  fumlsbed  to  the 
Department  to  ibov  tbat  no  realduea  are 
preaent  tn  or  OB  aoA  food  or  teed  or  that  the 
reatdnea  yre— nt  aro  within  the  tolerance  or 
temporary  toleraae*  llmlta  eatabllahed  by  the 
Pood  and  Drag  irtmlntotratlon. 

"(▼HI)  TIM  pareantace  of  the  total  quan- 
tity of  matartal  epecliled  under  subdlvialon 
(It)  a<  thla  rabpori^raph  which  will  be  sup- 
plied without  dMffi  to  the  user 

"(Iz)  A  ■ItlMliOiiT  that  the  economic  poi- 
son U  Intendad  for  eaperlmental  use  only. 

"(X)  Piopoaad  tabbing  which  must  bear 
(ii)  the  pmalBaDt  atatement  'Por  Experi- 
mental Uaa  OBty*  oa  the  container  label  and 
any  aceompanytef  circular  or  other  Ubellng. 
(b)  a  warning  or  caution  statement  If  In  the 
opiniaa  of  tlia  DIraetor  it  U  neceesary.  which 
statement  ahaU,  tf  complied  with,  be  ade- 
quata  tn  his  opiaWm.  for  the  protection  of 
ttioea  who  may  Kr»**"*  or  be  expoeed  to  the 
experimental  formulatlona.  (c)  the  name  and 
•ddxeaa  of  tha  applicant  for  the  permit,  (d) 
the  naiw  or  dMl^katlOD  of  the  formulation. 
and  (e)  an  Ix^radlant  statement  as  pre- 
scribed in  i  8«S.7. 

"(5)  Tha  Diroetar  may  limit  the  quantity 
of  economic  iintonn  eorered  by  a  permit  to 
such  leM  quantttj  tlian  requested  as  he  may 
detarmlna  tf  tlM  ivallable  inforthaUon  on 
effectiTen^as.  or  todelty  or  other  hazards,  is 
not  sufficient  to  Justify  the  scope  of  experi- 
mental use  ptopoaart  in  the  application,  or 
may  make  rach  otlwr  llmiUUons  in  the  per- 
mit as  he  may  aatormine  to  be  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  tba  pubUc. 

"(8)  An  f""**'— ***  poison  shipped  under  a 
permit  shall  not  ba  offered  for  general  retail 
■ale. 

"(c)  Oenaral  permit  for  economic  poisons 
for  eiq>erim«ntal  uas  which  are  also  subject 
to  the  new  drug  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Oonnetic  Act : 

"(1)  NotwltlMtaadlng  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (b)  of  thla  section,  a  general  per- 
mit Is  hereby  lawMg  under  section  7.a.(4)  of 
the  act  to  Vb»  aaaufacturera  and  shippers 
of  economic  polaona  for  experimental  use 
only,  to  ah^  MKb  economic  poisons:  Pro- 
vided, (i)  Tbat  tba  product  U  a  'new  drug' 
within  tha  maaalag  of  section  301  (p)  and  506 
of  tha  Fedoral  VOod.  Drug,  and  Coametic  Act 
(21  U3.C.  sac.  01(p)  and  sec.  S66) :  (U)  that 
it  Is  subject  to,  and  the  manufacturer  or 
shipper  oompUaa  with,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 806(1)  of  MM  act  (91  U^.C.  sec.  366(1)  ) 
and  i  130 J  of  tba  ragulations  (31  CPB  130.3) 
thereundv;  and  (111)  that  the  documents 
referred  to  In  aald  I  ISO  J  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  inapaetlan  upon  the  request  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Sernoa  of  the  United  Statea  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  any  reasonable  time 
within  S  yeara  after  the  introduction  of  the 
product  into  tnteratate  commerce. 

"(3)  The  gaaaral  pemxlt  referred  to  tn 
the  preceding  paragraph  shall  apply  only 
insofar  as  tba  experimental  usee  are  for 
drug  purpoaaa  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Pederal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Coametic  Act.  It 
ft^aii  not  apply  to  other  experimental  uses 
even  though  ttko  product  may  be  Intended 
for  both  drag  and  nondrug  uses. 

"(d)  CancaUatlon  of  permlU:  Any  permit 
for  shipment  for  experimental  use  may  be 
oanoelad  at  any  ttme  for  any  violation  of  the 
terms  tberaof  or  if  it  shall  appear  to  the 
Director  tbat  tba  permit  should  be  cnnceled 
for  the  protection  of  the  pubUc. 
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a  pest  under  the  act  when  It  exlsu  under 
circumstances  that  make  It  Injurious  to 
plants,  man.  domestic  animals,  other  useful 
vertebrates,  useful  Invertebrates,  or  other  ar- 
ticles or  subetances; 

"Mammals.  Including  but  not  Itmtted  to 
dogs.  cats,  molee.  bats,  wild  carnivores, 
armadillos,  and  deer: 

'Birds,  including  but  not  limited  to  star- 
lings. English  sparrows,  crows,  and  black- 
birds; 

"Pishes,  Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
Jawless  fishes  such  as  the  sea  lamprey,  the 
cartilaginous  fishes  such  as  the  sharks,  and 
the  bony  fishes  such  as  the  carp: 

"Am{>blblans  and  reptUee.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  poisonous  snakes: 

"Aquatic  and  terreetrlal  invertebrates,  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  slugs,  snails,  and 
crayfish ; 

"Roots  and  other  plant  parts  growing 
where  not  wanted: 

"Viruses,  other  than  those  on  or  In  living 
man  or  other  animals  " 

Any  Interested  person  who  wishes  to  sub- 
mit written  data,  views,  or  arguments  con- 
cerning the  propoeed  revision  of  the  regula- 
tions may  do  so  by  filing  them  with  the 
Director.  Pesticides  Regulation  EMvlslon.  Ag- 
ricultural Reeearch  Service.  US  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Washington.  D  C  .  30350.  not 
later  than  60  days  after  publication  of  this 
notice  In  the  Pederal  Register 

I>>ne  at  Washington.  DC.  this  3d  day  of 
September  1963 

M.  R   Cuuucaoir. 
Acting  Administrator 
Agricultural  Research  Serttce 
(PR      Doc      83   B541;     Piled.    Sept      4      1963. 
8  50  a  m  ] 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past.  I  have  referred  to  the  problem  of 
"bureaucratic  blight"  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  proposed  revision 
of  the  pesticide  labeling  laws  advanced 
today  by  Secretary  Freeman  are  an  ex- 
ample, tiot  of  bureaucratic  blight,  but 
of  highly  competent  technicians  and 
civil  servants  acting  in  the  public  inter- 
est, under  what  is  obviously  firm  and 
resolute  leadership  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  He  and  his  entire  De- 
partment and  those  who  worked  with 
him  from  other  dei>artments  in  develop- 
ing these  new  regulations,  deserve  our 
highest  praise. 

Theae  regulations  represent  the  best 
thinking  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, at  this  time.  Secretary  Freeman 
has  wisely  suggested  a  80 -day  period  In 
which  all  Interested  and  affected  parties 
can  comment.  I  urge  all  consumer 
groups  throughout  the  country  to  review 
this  proposed  regulation  carefully  and 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture any  improvements  that  may  be 
necessary.  In  this  way  they  can  con- 
tribute to  the  betterment  of  our  con- 
sumer protection  laws  and  regulations 
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of  plant  and  animal  life  and 
dselared  to  be  peaU 
"(a)   Xacb  of  tba  foUowlng  forms  of  plant 
and  animal  life  and  viruses  is  declared  to  be 


ADDRE33S  BY  SENATOR  ORUENING 
AT  DEDICATION  OF  FORESTRY 
LABORATORY  AT  UNIVERSITY  OP 
ALASKA 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mi-  President,  on  July 
25.  1963.  the  able  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Groxninc]  delivered  an  outstand- 
ing address  at  the  dedication  of  the  For- 
estry Laboratory  at  the  University  of 
Alaska. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  strongly 
supported  a  forward-looking  forestry 
program  for  his  State,  and  was  qualified 
In  every  way  to  dedicate  this  laboratorj-. 


which  he  did  with  a  worthy  and  timely 
address,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amkrica's  FAarHcsT  Nobth  FoacsraT 

LjLSOaATORT 

This  is  a  happy  and  I  believe  an  Important 
occasion  We  are  here  to  Join  In  the  dedlca- 
Uon  of  the  Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory, 
which  Is  a  reeearch  facility  of  the  Northern 
Porest  ExperUnent  Station  whose  head- 
quarters Is  at  Juneau,  the  State's  capital — 
and  an  agency  of  the  l^jrest  Service. 

However,  we  are  dedicating  more  than  a 
building,  a  fine  building  both  practical  and 
utilitarian,  as  well  sis  architecturally  attrac- 
tive and  In  harmony  with  Its  surroundings 
l>oth  natural  and  man-made,  for  which  the 
Forest  Service,  the  university  and  the  com- 
munity are  Indebted  to  our  locally  resident, 
but  already  nationally  recognized  architect, 
Lee  Llnck.  who  was  able  to  rely  for  the  as- 
surance that  his  design  would  be  adequately 
materialized  on  the  local  firm  of  contractors 
headed  by  Ken  Wright.  There  is  something 
In  this  for  everybody  and  that  something  Is 
good 

But  there  Is,  I  say.  something  more  here 
than  an  edifice  We  are  also  dedicating  a 
venture,  a  prospect,  and  an  Investment;  re- 
spectively a  venture  Into  knowledge  of  an 
area  and  of  a  resource  therein  In  which  to 
date  almost  no  research  has  been  done;  we 
are  dedicating  a  prospect  of  better  utilization 
of  that  resource  for  the  benefit  of  man.  and 
therefore  we  are  dedicating  a  more  than  self- 
liquidating  Investment  by  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment to  make  that  great  northern  timber 
resource  serve  Its  maximum  usefulness. 

This  ventxire  Is  to  be  1  of  10  such  regional 
forestry  experimental  stations,  actual  or 
prospective,  which  are  located  In  areas  of 
diverse  forestry  resources  But  I  suggest  that 
none  other  has  quite  the  uniqueness  and 
challenge  of  this  northern  outpost.  It  deals 
with  a  resource  spread  over  an  area  of  120 
million  acres — an  area  larger  than  any  of 
48  of  our  50  States  It  deals  with  an  area 
with  the  widest  temperature  fluctuations  un- 
der the  flag  with  recorded  extremes  of  100* 
Fahrenheit  above  and  78'  below  zero  It 
deals  with  an  area  which  exhibits  the  widest 
alterations  In  exposure  to  sunlight  In  our 
country 

Finally  the  Laboratory  will  deal  with  a 
vast  area  that  Is  virtually  all  In  public  owner- 
ship. Pederal  or  maybe  State,  which  precludes 
some  of  the  limitations  that  exist  tn  other 
heavily  settled  and  densely  pjopulated  areas 
So  much  for  the  broader  geographic  or 
spatial  aspects  of  the  Lalxiratory's  mission 
But  there  are  no  less  significant  factors  re- 
lated to  time 

We  are  dedicating  this  Laboratory  In  an 
explosive  age  We  are  hearing  much  of  the 
population  explosion  which  has  a  pertinence 
to  the  ever-Increasing  need  of  safeguarding 
and  wisely  utilizing  our  every  natural  re- 
.source 

We  know  of  the  political  explosion  of 
our  time — eometlmes  of  late  referred  to 
as  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations 
By  that  Is  meant  the  nationalistic  awaken- 
ings and  antlcolonlal  revolts  by  the  peoples 
of  so-called  backward  and  underdeveloped 
nations  seeking  a  larger  participation  In  the 
abundance  and  affluence  which  the  more  ad- 
vanced peoples  have  wrought  for  themselves. 
Some.  Inclined  to  be  cynical,  view  the  so- 
called  revolution  of  rising  expectations  as 
the  expectation  of  more  largesse  from  Uncle 
Sam  and  hU  foreign  aid  program  But  the 
soundest  part.  In  my  view,  of  this  Nation's 
foreign  aid  program  has  not  been  In  the 
vast  sums  we  have  committed  to  foreign  na- 
tions -now  In  excess  of  a  hundred  billion 
doUara— but  in  the  education,  the  training. 
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the  ■kills,  the  know-how  we  Impart  to  en- 
able peoples  to  fend  for  tbemaelTea.  And 
that  clearly  implies  that  we  otirselves  must 
have  learned  what  to  do  with  our  own  re- 
sources and  not  commit  and  repeat  the 
errors  which  our  earlier  inexperience  and 
seemingly  inexhaustlMe  abundance  eaused 
us    to  commit. 

But  there  Is  a  third  exploalon  related  to 
the  foregoing  of  no  lees  moment  of  which 
this  lalxjratory  U  an  integral  part.  It  Is 
the  sclenUflc  explosion.  True,  scientific 
groping  was  known  to  the  ancients,  but 
modern  scientific  research  Is  probably  no 
older  than  Sir  Francis  Bacon  In  the  IBth 
century,  who  is  credited  with  being  its  father 
and  which  waa  developed  haltingly  through 
the  great  pioneers  In  science  stich  as  Coper- 
nicus.  Oallleo,  Newton,  and  in  the  last  cen- 
tury by  such  immortals  as  Darwin  and  Pas- 
teur. But  It  is  really  only  in  our  own  time 
tbat  the  fields  of  science  have  broadened 
both  extensively  and  intensively,  indeed  ex- 
ploded and  brought  forth  such  a  plethora  of 
new-foimd  leads,  instghts,  trails,  and  dis- 
coveries that  today  the  greatest  of  all  fron- 
tiers— resecuch  In  science — beckons  Invit- 
ingly to  the  continued  exploration  and 
penetration  of  the  mysteries  of  the  oosmoa. 
The  forest  laboratories  are  a  part  of  this 
great  surge  to  turn  new  light  onto  man's 
age-old  natural  inheritance. 

There  is  also  a  local  time  factor  that  Is 
pertinent.  When  Rampart  Canyon  Dam  la 
authorized  in  the  near  futtire  It  will  be  nec- 
essary within  the  next  decade  or  two  to 
assess  and  start  utilizing  the  considerable 
timber  stands  In  the  11, 000 -square-mile 
area  that  will  be  flooded  by  the  reservoir 
back  of  the  dam.  Here  an  almost  imme- 
diate high  priority  aasignment  awaits  the 
foresters  particularly  diarged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  Alaska's  Arctic  and  snb- 
arcUc.  There  will  be  need  of  the  practical 
application  on  a  microscopic  scale  of  much 
tbat  will  have  been  learned  here  in  the  lab- 
oratory. The  funds  expended  on  research 
will  be  returned  manifold  into  our  Stateli 
and  Nation's  economy.  (I  would  speak  of 
the  happy  coincidence  of  tha  labocmtory's 
establishment  on  the  campus  of  tha  Untfcr- 
Bity  of  Alaska  with  the  proH>*et  of  '^halr 
doee  association  in  fields  of  oonuaon  enter- 
prise and  concern.  Research  and  teaching 
are  closely  related  and  X  am  hopeful  that  tba 
Interplay  of  these  endeavors  will  beeoma 
even  more  meaningful  and  more  fruitful.) 

A  university — especially  here  where  K  la 
the  State  univeraity — can  and  should  ambody 
and  exalt  the  spUrtt  of  the  State.  It 
and  should  rap  ply  much  of  its  larger 
munlty's  Inspiration,  guidance,  and 
ship. 

The  University  of  Alaska  is  destined  to 
become  not  only  a  great  center  of  reeearch 
for  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Arctic  and 
subarctic  but  the  only  American  Institution 
of  higher .  learning  qnaltfled  by  Its  looattoa 
In  the  subarctic  and  on  the  edge  of  tlia 
Arctic  to  carry  out  successfully  that  tre- 
mendous assignment — an  assignaMnt  whlcll 
U  Important  to  the  Nation  and  indaed  to  the 
whole  world.  For  as  the  world's  population 
Increases  it  is  inevitable  that  the  hitherto 
sparsely  inhabited  regions  of  the  earth  win 
be  Invaded  by  man  and  settled.  Ileaearch 
Into  the  environment  and  ecology  of  tbla 
hitherto  little  studied  region  wUl  taellltata 
that  settlement  and  adaptation  to  this 
environment. 

There  Is  still  another  time  factor  that  la 
pertinent.  Alaska  has  Just  recently  become 
a  State — a  scant  4<4  yecu'S  ago.  It  has  In- 
herited needs  and  problems  from  Its  ta-year 
colonial  status.  Here  at  the  university  With 
the  heartening  visible  evidences  of  its  dy- 
namic growth  is  a  concomitant  of  statehood. 
It  has  provided  a  great  thrill  for  those  of  ua 
who  sensed  the  importance  and  need  of  this 
state  university  and  saw  it  aulfer  under  the 
nnanclal  dlfflculties  against  which  Dr.  Bun- 


nail  Btniggl*d  so  gallantly— Dr.  Bunnell,  the 
first  president  and  its  president  for  35  years, 
without  whose  dedicated  and  determined 
perslstenee  the  university  would  perhaps  not 
exist  today.  The  changed  attitude  toward 
the  nntreraity  of  Alaska  shown  by  the 
Alaska  State  Legislature — the  really  impor- 
tant agency  since  it  is  the  source  of  moet  of 
tha  university's  funds — ^Is  a  gratifying  by- 
product of  statehood. 

I  regret  to  recall  that  in  territorial  days 
after  the  first  great  legislature  in  1913,  the 
absentee  interests  took  over;  their  purpose 
and  policy  was  to  take  out  of  Alaska  as 
much  as  possible  and  to  leave  as  little  as 
they  could.  Indeed  for  the  92  years  before 
statehood  much  was  taken  out  and  little  put 
back  by  the  poUtical  and  economic  forces 
that  ruled  Alaska  from  afar  through  their 
locally  installed  henchmen. 

The  Congress,  where  Alaslca  was  for  53 
years  before  statehood  represented  by  only 
a  voteless  delegate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
santatlTes  was  likewise  wholly  indilferent  to- 
ward Alaska,  when  it  was  not  downright  dU- 
crimlnatory.  It  withheld  from  the  University 
of  Alaska  fuixls  that  were  Its  due  as  a  land- 
grant  college.  It  arbitrarily  deprived  the 
national  forests  of  Alaska  of  some  f7  mil- 
lion to  which  they  were  entitled — not  as 
an  eoonomy  measure — but  distributed  these 
lUMls  among  other  States  having  national 
foresta.  and  votea,  and  while  Alaska's  na- 
tional forests,  the  Tongass  and  the  Chugach. 
were  established  here  long  before  statehood 
owing  to  the  pioneering  vision  of  Olflord 
Pln<diot,  approi^ations  for  their  needs  were 
kept  at  niggardly  mlnimumi..  In  fact  I  make 
ao  bold  as  to  lay  that  this  facility  we  are 
dedicating  today  would  not  have  come  as 
long  as  Alaska  remained  a  turlUxy. 

So  you.  who  will  participate  in  the  work, 
tha  research,  the  functioning  of  this  Forestry 
Sciences  Laboratory  are  enlisted  In  a  great 
adventmre,  an  adventtuv  to  which  time  and 
plaoe  beckon.  I  congratulate  you.  You  will 
be  working  in  congenial  company;  In  an 
enelrooiment  of  aeholarship  and  high  pur- 
poaa.  X  wish  you  and  the  Laboratory  which 
will  be  your  workshop  a  creative,  sviccessful 
and  happy  future.  Tou  will  be  helping  to 
btdld  your  national  Forest  Service,  our  uni- 
versity, our  State  and  our  Nation  and  con- 
trlbuttng  to  the  knowledge  that  mankind 
needs  for  Ita  steady  advance. 


TELE  PRESIDENrrS  SOUND  VIETNAM 
POLICY 

Mr.  SYMINQTCW.  Mr.  President, 
Testerday  morning  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  HUsman  briefed  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  with  respect  to 
the  growing  problems  incident  to  current 
opentttons  In  South  Vietnam. 

Last  Wednesday  an  editorial  in  the  St. 
Louis  Olobe-Democrat  commended  the 
policies  of  thlr  administration  witti  re- 
ject to  that  country,  and  because  I  be- 
lieve in  most  If  not  t^l  of  the  conclusicms 
of  this  editortal.  enUtled  "Mr.  Kennedy's 
Sound  Vietnam  Policy,"  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoko. 

"niere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Ma.  KBVNaDT's  Sound  VimrAM  Pdlict 

1%e  President  has  tackled  the  tough,  abra- 
slva  problem  in  South  Vietnam  with  good 
Jodgmant  and  candor. 

X7nlsaB  tlMre  to  an  end  to  the  antoeratle 
Inltuanca  some  members  of  the  Nhu  family 
exert  at  Saigon,  the  guerriUa  war  against  the 
CXilna-backed  Red  Vletcong  can  never  be 
won.  Unices  bayoneted  violence  against 
Buddhists  stops,  Vietnam  will  be  lost. 


That  would  mean  the  United  States  great 
stake  In  South  Vietnam  would  disappear  be- 
neath quicksands  of  the  little  nation's 
wretched  and  stupid  crisis. 

More  important,  it  would  mean  America 
and  the  West  would  have  failed  to  halt  the 
gunned  encroachment  of  Asian  Communists, 
driving  to  gobble  all  of  southeast  Asia. 

In  his  statement  Monday,  Mr.  Kennedy 
called  for  a  change  in  policies,  "perhaps  per- 
sonnel" of  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Dlem's  re- 
gime, so  the  Government  can  regain  popular 
support  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Kennedy  declared  it  would 
be  a  "great  mistake"  to  withdraw  United 
States  aid  from  the  Vietnam  struggle  against 
Communist  marauders  from  the  north. 
The  President  is  right  on  both  counts. 
Ngo  Diem  has  apparently  loet  touch  with 
his  people  since  last  May  when  Government 
troops  and  police  broke  up  a  demonstration 
in  the  city  of  Hue,  where  Buddhists  wanted 
to  fly  their  flag  in  a  religious  ceremony. 
Eight  BuldhlstB  were  aiain,  14  wounded. 

Things  have  since  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 
with  charges  ot  Buddhist  persecution  and 
discrimination,  culminating  in  raids  on  Bud- 
dhist pagodas  by  the  military. 

Yet  it  would  be  folly  now  for  America 
to  haul  out  of  Vietnam,  with  our  forces  of 
more  than  14,000  and  our  bilUons  in  military 
assistance. 

Ttiat  would  simply  leave  Vietnam  a  beckon- 
ing vacuum  for  the  Vietoong  and  power- 
hungry  Bed  China. 

Though  the  President  did  not  spell  out 
Vietnam  policy  in  precise  language,  it  is 
known  the  administration  believes  Presi- 
dent Diem  may  recoup  an  effectire  Saigon 
rule,  if  he  can  free  hlmsdf  of  hto  powerful 
brother,  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  and  Mhu*B  odirtous. 
more  powerful  wife,  Madams  Hliu. 

Theee  two  charaetera.  hrilUaat,  deapottr. 
and  controUlng  the  secret  police,  axe  prob- 
ably at  the  bottom  of  Buddhist  oppression. 
President  Diem,  a  Catholic,  denies  any  re- 
ligious discrimination.  But  the  conduct  of 
his  brother  and  slster-la-law  has  caused  a 
bitter  divMon  anu»g  tHa  people.  This  most 
be  halted,  the  ugly  breach  sjwnnart  by  new, 
moderate,  and  equitable  poUelOB. 

Mr.  Kennedy  obviously  hopes  IXem  can 
shuck  his  brother  and  Madame  Nhu  from 
Government  and  form  a  competent,  popular 
regime. 

Dfem  is  stm  highly  respected  In  South 
Vietnam;  his  broOwr  is  feared.  Buddidsla 
form  70  percent  of  the  populatton.  Dlem's 
Vloe  PresldeBt.  more  than  half  the  Cabinet 
ministers,  the  commander  of  tlM  anaad 
forces,  and  moet  of  hia  senior  generals  are 
Buddhists. 

During  the  8  hectic  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration. President  Diem  estabUshed  a 
government,  a  national  asaenMy,  and  con- 
stitution which  were  really  working  until 
recently.  He  built  roads,  new  aebooU.  Inau- 
gurated land  reforms,  and  areated  the  Viet- 
nam army,  equipped  by  tba  United  Statea. 
The  economy  was  begiiuilng  to  flourish.  He 
had  built  the  country  from  virtual  chaoe, 
abeorMng  1  million  immigrants  from  North 
Vietnam. 

His  ability  and  capacity,  which  seem  ruth- 
lessly undercut  by  a  scheming  brother  and 
the  ambitious  'UaAam*  Nhu.  couU  atill  be 
directed  toward  binding  up  the  wounds  of 
his  moUed  state.  ThU  apparently  It  what 
Mr.  Kennedy  seeks  to  promote.  There  is  no 
other  leader  available. 

But  to  function  in  the  patriotic  interests 
of  his  country  and  stave  off  the  Communtst 
aggression.  Diem  must  be  Ubaratad  froin  the 
activities  of  brother  and  slster-4n-law,  whose 
marplot  designs,  abetted  by  Ooaomunlct  sub- 
version In  Saigon,  have  all  but  destroyed 
Diem  and  hU  original  programs. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  ooniinoed  tha 
CIA  has  not  plotted— as  charged  yesterday 
in  a  Saigon  newspaper — to  overthrow  the 
whole  Diem  nile. 
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Pr«akl«nt  VwmmtHj  and  ▼•tenn  Amb«cM- 
dor  Lod«  lUMr*  •  btfd.  BmI  row  In  VtetoAin. 
Tb*  pi— mtiij-fc  imffMinh  nimi  r«»Uatlc  and 
right.    W«  dMply  hop*  U  mtoemO*. 

The  ACrnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  ibex*  any  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not,  mornti^  business  is  closed. 


AMENDIIKNT   OF  THE   MANPOWER 

AND      TRAINING 


ACT  OF  !•« 

Mr.  MANSFDEU}.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unaolaMms  oonsent  that  the  unfin- 
ished buataMH  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTIHO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bffl  wffl  be  sUted  by  Utle. 

The  iMBomjam  Cunx.  A  bill  (S. 
1831)  to  aiiMDd  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Ttatning  Act  of  1962. 

The  ACrma  president  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  betaf  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  eonelderation  of  the  bin  (8. 
1831)  to  *»"—*<*  the  Manpower  Devekv- 
ment  and  TnlnlDg  Act  of  IMS. 

The  ACTIMQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  ttae  order  of  yesterday,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  bill  (S. 
1831)  to  amend  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  TnXairm  Act  of  1963,  with  re- 
spect to  wtalBh  tbiert  Is  a  limitation  of 
debate  of  SO  m***M***  on  any  amendment. 
motion,  or  appcil.  and  1  hour  on  the  final 
pasaace  of  the  bUL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoua  winef«*t  that  I  may  suggest 
the  abeenee  of  a  quorum  without  the  time 
neceeeary  for  the  quorum  call  being 
charged  to  etther  aide. 

The  ACTmO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poce.  Is  tbcre  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  U  ao  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roD. 

The  dilef  Clerk  ixt)ceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  CIiARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  eonaent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  wttti. 

The  PRBUDDiO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WsLRM  In  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, tt  la  80  ordered. 

Mr.  CIjARX.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  imder 
the  nnanlmnue  -mwisfrnt  agreement,  from 
the  time  on  ttae  bUL 

The  PRESnilNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  «a  acreeing  to  the  first  ccon- 
mlttee  amendment,  which  will  be  stated 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  TiaBlWTifK  Ci.iaK  On  page  2, 
line  11.  after  the  word  "foUowing".  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out 

Prootded,  TtMt  no  allowances  shall  be  paid 
to  any  muA  yooth  who  dropa  out  at  scbool, 
for  a  parted  ct  three  months  after  the  date 
ot  dropout. 

And  insert: 

Provided,  Tliat  no  training  allowance  shall 
be  paid  to  any  UMttvldTial  who  la  under  nine- 
teen years  of  •(•  and  has  not  been  graduated 
from  high  sonool  nnlw  the  Secretary  shaU 
haTS  aattaOad  htSMelf  that  rach  individual 
haa  e«atiinM«Mly  faUed  to  attend  school 
clasiee  for  a  pttktd  at  not  leae  than  three 
montha  durtag  ths  regular  school  se— ton, 
and  that  all  ayptoprtata  procadurea  (Includ- 
ing gnidanee  and  eoonaellng  by  appropriate 


local  authMltles)  to  Induce  such  Individual 
to  resume  school  attendance  have  failed. 

Blr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
know  what  the  Senate  Is  doing? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  asked  to  Incor- 
porate the  committee  amendments,  so 
that  the  Senate  can  consider  the  bill  as 
it  came  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  Is  understood.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  amendments  will  be 
incorporated  as  original  text? 

I  have  amendments  to  offer,  and  other 
Senators  have  amendments. 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  With- 
out objection,  the  committee  amend- 
ments are  agreed  to  en  bloc;  and  the  bill. 
as  so  amended,  will  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need  on  the 
bilL 

S.  1831  is  a  companion  measure  to 
S.  1716,  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday  of  this  week.  Both  bills 
Incorporate  amendments  to  the  Man- 
power Development  sind  Training  Act  of 
1962.  recommended  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress.  Both  bills  are  of  some  as- 
sistance in  the  upgrading  of  the  labor 
skills  of  minority  groups. 

In  his  message  of  June  19  President 
Kennedy  made  certain  recommendations 
"designed  to  Improve  the  training,  skills. 
and  ecorujmic  opportunities  of  the  eco- 
nomically distressed  and  discontented, 
white  and  Negro  alike." 

He  further  recommended  amendments 
to  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  "not  only  to  increase  the 
authorization  ceiling  and  to  postpone  the 
effective  date  of  State  matching  require- 
ments, but  also — in  keeping  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Youth  Employment — to  lower 
the  age  for  training  allowances  from  19 
to  16,  to  allocate  funds  for  literacy  train- 
ing, and  to  permit  the  payment  of  a  high- 
er proportion  of  the  program's  training 
allowances  to  out-of-school  youths,  with 
provisions  to  assure  that  no  one  drops 
out  of  school  to  take  advantage  of  this 
program." 

S.  1831  incorporates  each  of  these  pro- 
posals. 

First,  it  provides  for  training  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  well  as 
manual  training  in  the  use  of  tools,  for 
those  of  the  unemployed  who  are  unable 
to  take  occupational  training  courses  be- 
cause they  lack  these  skills. 

Second,  it  provides  for  expansion  of 
the  youth  training  program  by  lowering 
the  age  limit  for  youth  training  allow- 
ances from  19  to  16. 

Third,  it  increases  the  percentage  of 
funds  available  for  the  youth  training 
program  from  5  percent  of  the  estimated 
total  training  allowances  to  15  percent. 

The  bill  authorizes  additional  annual 
appropriations  of  $100  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964.  and  a 
like  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jtme  30.  1965.  in  order  to  meet  the  cost 
of  the  expanded  program 


The  need  for  this  bill  arises  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  3  million  workers 
in  our  labor  force  today  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  Eight  hundred  thousand. 
or  more  than  one-quai-ter  of  them,  are 
unemployed.  Perhaps  as  many  as  25 
percent  of  unemployed  illiterates  are 
Negroes. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Manpower  r>e- 
velopment  and  Training  Act  program 
eight  applicants  were  rejected  for  every 
trainee  accepted  in  the  program.  Many 
of  them  were  rejected  because  they  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  or  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  elementary  mathematics,  princi- 
pally arithmetic. 

In  other  words,  they  did  not  even  have 
knowledge  of  the  three  R's.  and  yet.  in 
order  to  be  a  gas  station  attendant  today, 
one  has  to  be  able  to  handle  a  charge 
account;  he  has  to  be  able  to  write  out 
a  bill;  he  has  to  be  able  to  add  and  sub- 
tract ;  he  also  has  to  be  able  to  do  a  little 
simple  multiplication.  A  taxi  driver  has 
to  be  able  to  read  road  signs  and  his 
meter.  He  has  to  be  able  to  make  change. 
But  300,000  of  our  unemployed  are  un- 
able to  perform  these  elementary  acts; 
and  these  are  the  hard  core  of  the  un- 
employed. 

In  addition  to  teaching  the  three  R's 
under  this  bill,  there  would  be  training 
in  how  to  use  basic  tools  common  to 
many  occupations. 

An  Interesting  bit  of  testimony  was 
that  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz.  who 
told  the  committee  of  an  Instance  in 
which  500  women  were  interviewed  re- 
cently in  one  public  employment  ofQce 
before  30  were  found  to  fill  a  class  in 
practical  nursing.  In  order  to  line  up  20 
trainees  for  hotel  and  restaurant  cooks. 
287  persons  had  to  be  Interviewed.  Many 
of  those  rejected  were  rejected  because 
they  could  not  read  the  simple  instruc- 
tions needed  to  carry  on  the  occupation; 
others  l)ecause  they  could  not  do  the 
simple  exercises  in  writing  necessary  to 
fulfill  their  Job;  still  others  because,  as 
I  have  said,  they  could  not  add.  subtract, 
or  divide. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  those 
who  will  receive  literacy  training  under 
the  bill  would  have  been  applicants  for 
ordinary  occupational  training  In  a  man- 
power development  and  training  course, 
but  were  rejected,  because  they  could  not 
read,  write,  or  figure. 

It  is  Important  that  the  Intent  of  the 
literacy  training  program  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  normal  instruction  we 
expect  of  our  educational  system.  We 
are  speaking,  by  and  large,  of  teaching 
older  heads  of  households  who  must  have 
some  source  of  Income  while  they  learn 
the  basic  educatlorml  skills  essential  to 
obtain  employment.  We  are  talking  for 
the  most  part  about  the  45-year-old  un- 
employed coal  miner  and  those  who 
share  his  lot.  The  statistics  on  Illiteracy 
among  our  unemployed  reflect  this:  In 
March  1962.  about  only  4  out  of  10  of 
workers  45  to  64  years  of  age  had  com- 
pleted high  school,  compared  to  6  out  of 
10  of  those  35  to  44,  and  almost  7  out  of 
10  of  those  18  to  44. 

While  the  bill,  for  the  sake  of  flexibil- 
ity, permits  literacy  courses  to  run  for 
as  long  as  52  weeks.  Commissioner  Kep- 
pel  advised  the  subcommittee  that  the 
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normal  instruction  period  will  last  frmn 
4  to  6  months.  Of  the  $100  million  which 
would  be  authorized  additionally  under 
the  bill,  it  is  expected  that  $60  mUUon 
will  be  allocated  to  the  functional  illit- 
eracy program  provided  by  the  bill,  and 
that  50,000  literacy -deficient  unemployed 
can  be  trained  at  that  cost. 

I  turn  now  briefly  to  the  parts  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  youth.  The  bill  would 
lower  from  19  to  16  the  age  limit  for 
training  under  the  Manpower  Devel(H>- 
ment  and  Training  Act,  and  it  would  in- 
crease the  share  of  the  training  coet 
which  may  be  allocated  to  youth. 

Between  January  and  June  of  this  year 
a  net  increase  of  400.000  unemployed  be- 
tween 14  and  19  entered  the  labor  force. 
Only  100.000  of  them  got  Jobs.  The  re- 
maining 300.000  were  added  to  the  un- 
employed. The  tmemployment  rate  for 
teenagers  was  18  percent  for  boya  and 
19.3  percent  for  girls,  compared  to  the 
national  average  of  5.6  percent. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these  are 
young  people  looking  for  work  they  can- 
not get;  and  that  of  all  the  unemployed 
in  1962,  15.6  percent  were  under  19  years. 
Tet  under  the  first  3rear  of  the  Man- 
power DeveloiHnent  and  Training  Act, 
only  4.3  percent  of  the  first  22,500  work- 
ers were  imder  19. 

In  making  this  change,  the  Senate  U 
not  being  asked  to  do  anything  new. 
The  age  limit  was  brought  down  to  16 
when  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  was  passed  in  1962.  The 
House  raised  the  age  limit,  and  in 
conference  we  accepted  the  House  figure. 
In  passing  the  pending  bill,  which  I  h<4>e 
the  Senate  will  do.  It  will  be  merely  go- 
ing back  to  the  provision  of  the  bill  which 
the  Senate  passed  last  year. 

Some  ccmcem  was  expressed  that  the 
training  courses  for  young  people  might 
encourage  them  to  drop  out  of  school  in 
order  to  receive  training  with  pay.  TWs 
matter  was  fully  explored  by  the  subcom- 
mittee with  Dr.  Keppel,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  We  fed  that  we 
have  eliminated  the  possibility  of  young 
people  moving  into  training  courses  in 
order  to  receive  pay  for  training  while 
completing  their  education,  by  providing 
that  before  they  can  qualify  they  mtist 
have  been  out  of  school  for  S  months  of 
the  school  year,  consecutively.  In  other 
words,  they  cannot  quit  school  diuring 
vacation  time,  for  a  full  3  months,  and 
then  go  back  to  school.  They  must  reaUy 
have  dropped  out  of  school  and  be  bona 
flde  seekers  of  Jobs  in  the  labor  force,  or 
they  will  not  qualify  under  the  act. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as 
to  whether  the  period  should  be  increased 
to  6  months  In  order  to  further  discour- 
age people  from  dropping  out  of  school  in 
order  to  take  these  courses. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  (H?inion  of  the 
large  majority  of  the  subcommittee 
members,  based  on  Dr.  Keppel's  recom- 
mendations, that  3  months  was  about  the 
right  figure.  No  one  can  be  sure,  of 
course,  but  that  was  our  view  after  look- 
ing into  the  subject  quite  carefully. 

The  other  $50  million  authorized  under 
the  program  would  go  for  the  adult 
training  to  which  I  have  referred  earlier. 
Therefore,  between  the  adult  training  for 
literacy  and  the  expanded  youth  pro- 


gram, the  appropriation  requested  would 
be  split  50-50.  I  should  point  out  that 
when  we  increase  the  percentage  of 
the  number  of  youth  who  can  be  trained 
under  the  bill  from  the  5  percent  pres- 
ently incorporated  in  the  law  to  15  per- 
cent, as  called  for  by  6.  1831,  we  are  do- 
ing more  than  tripling  the  number  of 
young  people  who  can  be  trained.  This 
is  because  the  training  allowance  for 
young  people  under  the  act  cannot  ex- 
ceed $20  a  week,  and  Is  presently  aver- 
aging at  $17  a  week,  because  it  is  fixed 
at  one-half  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation payment  made  in  the  partic- 
ular State. 

When  we  triple  the  percentage  of  the 
youths  who  can  be  trained,  we  more  than 
increase  the  actual  number,  because  the 
money  involved  is  less  for  the  yoimg 
people  than  it  is  for  the  older  people. 

I  believe  that  adequately  explains  the 
purpose  of  the  bill.  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  many  pa-sons 
have  been  trained  under  the  act? 

Mr.  CLARK.  About  60,000  have  been 
or  are  now  being  trained  at  the  rate  of 
108,000  a  year.  The  program  was 
smaller,  of  course,  in  its  earlier  months. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  success  have 
they  had  in  obtaining  Jobs? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  courses,  70  percent  have  ob- 
tained Jobs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Who  does  the 
training? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  training  is  done  in 
several  ways.  The  largest  number  of 
trainees  are  being  trained  through  the 
local  school  boards  and  local  educational 
systems,  largely,  but  not  entirely, 
through  vocational  and  technical 
sdlools. 

Mr.  KT  J  .TINDER.  In  schools  estab- 
lished by  the  States? 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  schools  established 
by  the  States,  or  by  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts. Some  training  is  done  under  so- 
called  on-the-job  training  in  industry. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  of  this 
money  is  used  to  pay  the  student  while 
he  is  in  training? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  glad  to  obtain 
that  information  for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  imderstood  the 
Senator  a  moment  ago  to  say  that  some 
of  the  trainees  are  getting  as  much  as 
$17  a  week,  and  that  perhaps  the  amount 
will  be  raised  to  $20  a  week.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No,  the  Senator  mis- 
understood me.  The  training  allow- 
ances for  the  young  people  are  lower 
than  the  training  allowances  for  older 
people.  The  act  fixed  the  young  peo- 
ple's training  allowance  at  one-half  of 
the  tmemployment  compensation  pay- 
ment in  the  particular  State  in  which 
they  reside.  However,  there  is  a  ceiling 
of  $20  a  week  above  which  they  caimot 
go.  In  practice  it  has  amounted  to 
approximately  $17.  The  payments  are 
different  in  the  various  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  is  that  being 
paid  at  all? 


Mr.  CLARK.   In  order  to  permit  them 

to  live  while  they  are  receiving  training. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.   Does  the  same  thing 

apply  to  young  people  who  live  with  their 

parents? 

Mr.  CLARK.  These  people,  in  order  to 
qualify  for  a  course,  must  be  classified  as 
unemployed.  They  must  be  Individuals 
who  are  looking  for  work  that  they  can- 
not find.  This  quite  tow  training  allow- 
ance has  been  paid  during  the  past  year 
with  substantial  success,  in  order  to  keep 
them  in  groceries,  so  to  speak,  while  they 
are  taking  training.  Otherwise,  they 
would  be  out  attempting  to  find  Jobs  for 
which  they  are  not  trained.  They  would 
have  dropped  out  of  school,  and  in  msmy 
instances  would  live  vrith  their  families. 
In  many  more  Instances  they  are  iu)t  liv- 
ing at  home,  because  they  come  from 
broken  homes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  can  understand 
that  with  respect  to  children  16  to  18 
years  of  age.  Are  any  additional  pay- 
ments made  to  any  of  the  students  who 
live  away  from  the  school  where  they 
are  being  trained? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Not  for  the  young  peo- 
ple :  only  for  the  older  people.  That  sub- 
Ject  was  under  discussion.  It  was  quite 
controversial.  We  decided  not  to  include 
such  a  |»rovision. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  pajrment  is 
made  irrespective  of  the  distance  that  the 
students  live  away  from  the  school  they 
attend.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ELIjENDER.  What  is  the  maxi- 
mum amount  paid  to  an  illiterate  who 
has  been  doing  work  in  a  coal  mine,  for 
example,  and  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  25  or  more? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Under  the  bill  he  would 
be  entitled,  while  he  was  being  trained, 
to  the  amoimt  of  the  unemptoyment 
compensation  which  the  particular  State 
in  which  he  lives  would  have  awarded 
to  him  if  he  had  a  Job  and  had  lost  it. 
Of  course  they  cannot  double  up.  If  he 
is  getting  imemployment  compensation 
when  he  starts  his  training,  he  would 
not  get  an  additional  allowance. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  llie  entire  cost  of 
the  program  is  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  portion  of  the 
money  is  used  to  pay  the  schools  where 
the  trainees  study? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  can  best  put  it  this 
way :  In  the  adult  training  program,  the 
average  training  allowance  per  trainee — 
that  is  the  money  he   is  paid  to  live 

on 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  mean  that. 
We  have  settled  that  point. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  goes  back  to  the 
Senator's  previous  question.  The  esti- 
mated average  training  allowsmce  for 
each  trainee  is  $625  for  the  older  people. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  the  entire 
course? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  The  courses  dif- 
fer in  length,  of  course. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Some  coiu-ses  are  longer 
than  others.  The  average  course  costs 
$625.  The  training  cost,  which  is  the 
rest  of  the  expense,  and  which  goes  to 
compensate  the  school  district  or  em- 
ployer, was  $402.    Therefore,  rotighly.  60 
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peitKnt  goM  for  tentaiiv  •Ilowmnce  •nd 
40  percent  for  tte  eoet  of  the  pfrocram. 
That    la,    HMtilT     o^^oai    $1,000    per 

trainee.  ^ 

Mr.  EUjEHUSR,    The  schools  reoerre 

ftbout$MOr 

Mr.  CLARK.  About  $402.  It  Is 
roughly  $«0«  for  tiie  Individual  and  $400 
for  the  oeli— L 

lir.  mMHKMtL    The  entire  ooet  la 

around  $ljQiOt 

kfr.  rrj^ltg  Tee.  For  the  young 
people  tt  le  dMtarent. 

Mr.  mJUHMEL  Are  contracts  en- 
tered Into  toy  the  sehools  for  a  certain 
poiod  daring  which  students  are  to  at- 

tendY 

CLABK.  The  way  the  program 
Is  thla:  "nw  State  employment 
Mrrlce  in  f  m^ihine  will  reeommend.  In 
coordination  with  the  local  school  sys- 
Ihe  vocational  school  sys- 
I  eg  training  oooraes  to  nm 
for  yartoMi  padods  of  thne.  They  must 
eeitUy  tlMi$  If  that  training  course  is 
faiatttated  ahA  wnplrt^^,  the  trainee 
will  have  a  nasonshle  opportunity  to 
obtain  gainful  caplegrment. 

Tl»t  idan»  Jointly  worked  out  by  the 
school  distrtei  and  the  State  employ- 
Bait  aervtea.  anat  then  be  sulmitted  to 
the  Department  of  Health.  Bducation. 
and  YMtmxm  hi  Washington  to  be 
fgrnt'W*  anA  approved.  Once  it  has 
be  approved,  it  la  retumed.  and  the 
money  to  pay  for  It  is  authorized  to  be 

paid. 

Mr.  IBAJSKDMR.  I  presume  that 
mvVir  aueh  •  plan  the  time  necessary  to 
train  the  poraon  or  persons  is  the  deci- 
sive factor? 

Mr.  CLARK.    It  la  carefully  worked 

out. 

Mr.  EUaDOSR.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  amount  of  the  fee 
for  the  Borwleo  that  is  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral riiiiiiumgiart  to  the  school  is  de- 
termined by  the  length  of  time  required 
to  teach  thg  atadants? 
Mr.CLABK.    Tea. 

Mr.  EUjBHDER.  Likewise.  the 
amount  of  aBaaranees  made  to  the  stu- 
dents is  detennlned  in  advance,  depend- 
ing ox  the  leagth  of  the  course? 

Mr.  CLARK.  They  are  weekly  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  ELUDOMER.  Irrespective  of  the 
length  of  the  course? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  It  is  one-half  of 
whatever  the  miemployment  compensa- 
tion rate  to  In  Loutolana.  I  do  not  know 
what  that  rate  to.  The  trainee  receives 
that  sum  for  the  number  of  weeks  he 
takes  the  course.  If  he  took  a  course  for 
6  weeks,  he  would  get  half  the  amoimt 
for  6  weeks.  If  he  took  a  course  for  48 
weeks,  he  would  get  half  the  compensa- 
tion for  48  wttks.  

Mr.  mUSKDER.  In  all  events.  HEW 
would  settle  tlM  number  of  months  or 
weelcs  that  are  required  to  teach  the  stu- 
dents In  certain  professions:  and  the 
amount  of  compensation  that  would  be 
allowed  the  schools  would  be  fixed  in 
advance.  Tlien  the  payment  or  allow- 
ance would  depend  on  what  the  State 
paid  in  compensation? 

Mr.  rTfAl"^  That  Is  almost  correct, 
but  not  entirely.  The  plan  comes  up 
from  below.  All  HEW  does  is  to  make 
certain  it  is  a  good  plan.    Either  it  will 


approve  It  or  will  say.  "We  do  not  like 
it:  we  think  you  ought  to  change  it." 
But  the  plan  is  worked  out  In  Pennsyl- 
ranla  or  Louisiana  by  the  SUte  employ- 
ment service  and  the  local  school  system. 
Mr.  ELLKNDER.  But  It  Is  based  upon 
the  requirements  of  the  act? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  Is  correct.  The 
operation  Is  decMitrallsed. 

Mr.  KLLENDER  How  much  has  been 
spent  to  date  on  the  program? 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  little  more  than  $70 
million  has  been  committed.  The  ap- 
propriation was  not  made  until  August 
of  last  year.  It  was  several  months  after 
that  before  the  program  could  be  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  Is  proposed  this 
year  to  increase  the  amount  to  $100  mil- 
lion. moreT 

Mr.  CLARK.  One  hundred  million 
d<rilars  a  year  more,  because  of  the  new 
programs  under  the  act — that  is,  the 
functional  literacy  program  and  the  ex- 
pctnded  youth  program — and  the  pur- 
pose Is  to  split  $100  million  50-50  be- 
tween those  two  programs.  But  this  is 
an  expanded  program. 

Mr.  ELLKNDER.  The  authorisation  is 
for  $100  million  a  year? 

Mr.  CLARK.   That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield; 
but  first  I  wish  to  ask  the  Chair  how 
much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINa  O^T^CER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  6  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  have  to  ask  the 
Senator  to  take  the  time  of  the  oppo- 
sition. 

Would  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  minority  leader,  and  be- 
cause I  am  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
in  the  Chamber  at  the  moment.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  frcm  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  only  two  ques- 
tions. Did  I  correctly  understand  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  say  that 
the  main  thrust  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide 
literacy  type  training  for  adults  who 
are  supporting  families? 

Mr.    CLARK.     No.     There    are    three 
purposes  in  the  bill.     One  of  them  Is  the 
literacy    training    program,    which    the 
Senator  has  mentioned;  the  second  is  the 
youth  program,  in  wJiich  the  age  limit 
is  reduced  from  19  years  to  16;  and  the 
third— really  a  part  of  the  second— is  to 
increase  the  percentage  share  of  training 
allowances  for  young  people  in  the  pro- 
gram from  5  percent  to  15  percent.    But 
there    are   two  main   forks — the   youth 
program  and  the  adult  literacy  program. 
Mr.  MILLER.     I  am  glad  to  have  that 
I)olnt  cleared  up.  because  while  the  Sen- 
ator pointed  out  the  objectives  of  the  bill, 
I  thought  he  laid  stress  on  the   adult 
training  program. 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  did  not  intend  to. 
Mr.  MILLER.     My  second  question  Is 
this:  Surely  the  Senator  recognizes  that 
It  is  important  to  keep  young  people  in 
school,  and  that  they  must  be  encouraged 


not  to  drop  out  But  does  it  not  seem  to 
the  Senator  as  though  the  requirement 
set  forth  on  page  2  is  a  little  weak,  so  far 
as  reducing  the  adverse  possibility  to  the 
maximum  degree?  The  bill  merely  pro- 
vides that  none  of  the  high  school  drop- 
outs or  persons  of  that  age  can  qualify 
unless  they  have  been  out  of  school  for 
3  months.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  that 
is  necessary  for  them  to  do  Is  to  drop 
out  for  3  months — granted  there  will  be 
guidance  and  counsel  by  the  appropriate 
authorities — and  then  they  can  receive 
training  for  52  weeks. 

Has  the  Senator  considered  enlarging 
the  period  from  3  months  to  perhaps  1 
year,  or  even  2  years,  so  that  students  will 
drop  out  at  that  peril?  I  think  the  pro- 
gram ought  not  to  be  subject  to  the 
criticism  which  has  been  advanced  in  the 
minority  views  to  the  effect  that  the  pro- 
posal in  the  bill  will  encourage  dropouts. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
does  not  want  the  bill  to  be  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  encouraging  dropouts. 

Ji£r.    CLARK      The   conunittee    gave 
careful  consideration  to  this  q\iestlon.    A 
number  of  membera  of  the  subcommittee 
interrogated    Commissioner    of    Educa- 
Uon    Keppel    and    Secretary    of    Labor 
Wlrts  carefully  on  this  subject     It  was 
the  mature  conviction  of  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  committee  that  the  3  months 
period  set  forth  in  the  act  was  about 
right.     Nobody  can  be  certain.     There 
was  not  a  single  member  of  the  commit- 
tee who  thought  that  a  person  should 
have  the  benefit  of  tills  course  1  year 
after  he  had  dropped  out  of  school  be- 
cause he  had  to  help  his  family  earn  a 
living  or  had  to  earn  a  living  himself. 
Certainly  no  one  in  his  wildest  imagina- 
tion thought  of  2  years.    There  was  some 
discussion  as  to  whether  a  8  months  peri- 
od would  be  better  than  a  3  months  peri- 
od.   Nobody  knows.    But  the  expert  tes- 
timony which  we  heard  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  satisfied  the  committee  that 
the  provision  written  into  the  bill  was 

somewhat  stronger.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
an  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  read  the  pro- 
vision: 

Proi'xded.  That  no  training  allowance  Btiall 
be  paid  to  any  Individual  who  ia  under  nine- 
teen years  of  age  and  haa  not  been  graduated 
from  high  sch.>ol  unleas  the  Secretary  shall 
have  satisfied  himself  that  such  Individual 
has  contlnuoualy  failed  to  attend  school 
claases  for  a  period  of  not  l««a  than  three 
monUia  during  the  regular  school  aeeslon,  and 
that  ail  appropriate  procedures  (including 
guld.ince  and  counBcUng  by  appropriate  local 
authorities)  to  induce  such  IndlvlduiU  to  re- 
.sume  school  attendance  have  failed. 
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In  other  words,  that  is  how  the  edu- 
cators feci.  That  is  what  the  people 
who  are  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy think.  That  is  what  tiie  conunittee 
concluded  was  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  Perhaps  3  months 
would  be  all  right,  provided  something 
else  were  included,  that  Is.  that  the  con- 
tinuity of  dropout  shall  be  due  to  the 
r^eccssity  of  helping  to  support  the  fam- 


ily of  the  individual  concerned.  But  no 
such  safeguard  is  written  into  this  lan- 
guage. I  would  go  along  with  what  the 
Senator  has  said,  but  it  is  not  set  forth 
in  the  bUl.  I  believe  that  something 
such  as  I  have  suggested  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK  With  all  deference  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  the  situation  In 
his  State  is  different  from  that  in  mine. 
The  youngsters  who  would  be  trained 
under  this  program  in  my  State  come 
from  broken  families.  They  do  not  have 
homes;  they  are  on  the  streets.  That  is 
not  the  case  In  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  are  broken 
homes  in  my  State,  too.  I  stUl  believe 
we  ought  to  provide  safeguards  In  the 
bill,  so  that  deliberate  dropouts  will  be 
prevented  and  the  people  will  not  take 
improper  advantage  of  the  act  Those 
safeguards  are  not  written  into  the  bill. 
A  provision  should  be  devised  which 
would  not  Interfere  with  the  overall 
thriist  of  the  legislation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  further  time 
in  which  to  3rield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Pboutt];  thereafter,  I  shall  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognised  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Let  me  say  I  believe  this  a  very  impor- 
tant question. 

I  have  an  amendment  which  requires 
that  there  be  absence  during  a  6-month 
period  during  the  regular  school  year 
before  the  student  will  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program. 

Dr.  Keppel,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, expressed  serious  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  3 -month  period  presently 
called  for  In  the  bill  will  work.  He  be- 
lieves that  it  may  work  or  that  it  may 
not  work. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  state- 
ment made  by  Fred  2.  Hetzel.  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Employment  Service  for  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

However,  we  feel  that  such  allowancas 
should  not  b«  paid  to  any  youtii  who  has 
been  separated  from  Bchool  for  leu  than  6 
months.  This  proTlslon  would  greatly 
diminish  any  desire  on  the  part  of  some  ot 
these  youths  to  deUberately  drop  out  ot 
school  in  order  to  get  weekly  allowances 
from  a  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  program. 

I  think  that  Is  true,  particularly  now 
that  we  are  reducing  the  age  from  19 
to  16.  In  my  opinion,  a  youngster  who 
ordinarily  would  commence  school  this 
week  or  next  week  would  be  perfect^ 
willing  to  wait  3  months,  in  the  hope 
that  then  he  could  receive  up  to  $20  a 
week  as  a  result  of  taking  the  program. 

So  later  I  shall  offer  my  amendment 
to  change  the  period  from  3  months  to 
6  months. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The    PRESIDINa     OFFICER.       The 

Senator  from  Kentucky  Lb  recognized  for 

3  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  my  question  will  deal 
with  the  same  subject.  I  should  like 
to  address  It  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

I  preface  my  remarks  by  stating  that 
In  my  hometown  of  Somerset,  ELy.,  there 
Is  a  vocational  school;  and  not  long  ago 
I  talked  to  Its  administrator,  who  told 
me  that  continuously  there  are  approxi- 
mately 400  persons  who  take  training 
in  it.  and  that  one  of  the  tragic  things 
he  has  foimd  is  the  existence  of  a  large 
number  of  young  people  who  are  not 
literate  and  do  not  have  the  basic  edu- 
cational requirements  even  to  undertake 
that  training.  So  I  am  sympathetic  with 
this  approach. 

In  considering  the  proposal  to  make 
eligibility  dependent  upon  failure  to  at- 
tend classes  for  a  period  of  3  months, 
I  must  say  that  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  I  believe  this  provision  would  be 
a  great  inducement  to  these  yoimg  peo- 
ple to  leave  school;  the  temptation  to 
do  that  and  to  receive  the  payments 
woiild  be  too  great. 

I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  best  to 
require  absence  for  one  school  year, 
with  the  further  provision  that  If  the 
Secretary  or  the  Commissioner  found 
the  existence  of  certain  other  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  dire  need  by  the 
family  or  some  other  affirmative  condi- 
tion, he  could  waive  that  requirement. 
The  Secretary  would  certainly  waive  It  if 
some  unusual  circumstance  came  Into 
play. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  have  half  a 
minute  more? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  claim  to  have 
full  experience  in  this  field,  but  I  have 
served  as  a  local  official  and  as  a  Juvenile 
court  Judge,  and  I  know  how  difficult  It 
is  to  keep  young  people  in  school.  If 
there  is  an  Inducement  for  them  to  leave, 
they  will  leave. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Peiin- 
sylvanla  that  neither  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  nor  I  was  con- 
sulted about  the  time  allocation,  which 
is  quite  short.  So  I  should  like  to  have 
an  understanding  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  If  we  have  any  prob- 
lons  about  the  time,  we  shall  request 
unanimous  consent  for  an  additional 
hour  on  the  bill.  I  hope  very  much  he 
will  not  object. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  be  prepared  to 
respond  right  now  to  such  a  request,  but 
neither  the  majority  leader  nor  the  mi- 
nority leader  Is  here. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  shall  not  request  it 
unless  we  really  need  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky:  Secretary  Wirtz 
testified  before  the  subcommittee  that 
he  thought  the  3 -month  waiting  period 


was  about  correct.  Senators  understand 
that  no  part  of  a  vacation  period  can  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  3 -month  period, 
which  must  be  3  months  while  school 
is  In  session.  When  Commissioner  Kep- 
pel came  before  the  subcommittee,  I 
asked  his  judgment  as  an  educator  on 
the  3 -month  period.    He  said: 

I  don't  think  we  have  a  Ijody  of  experience 
that  can  tell  us  that  3  months  Is  better 
than  4,  or  5  montlis  is  better  than  6. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  might  be 
willing  to  let  tu  go  at  It  at  3  months  and, 
If  we  find  that  the  magnet  is  too  close  to 
the  pin  and  it  is  having  the  negative  effect 
on  school  holding  power,  to  come  back  and 
propose  revisions  in  that.  Let  me  put  it  this 
way  sir:  In  my  judgment  as  an  educator,  I 
do  not  think  that  3  months  presents — to 
misuse  Justice  Holmes'  language — a  clear  and 
present  danger — I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 

The  committee  took  the  Judgment  of 
that  professional  educator.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  Is  correct;  but  certainly  I 
do  not  know  that  he  Is  wrong. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
not  a  professional  educator;  but  at  one 
time  I  did  have  some  slight  experience 
as  a  Juvenile  court  Judge,  and  had  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  school  attend- 
ance. It  was  my  experience  that  If  a 
student  dropped  out  for  a  whole  school 
year,  even  though  every  effort  was  made 
by  the  authorities  and  by  his  parents 
to  persuade  him  to  stay  In  school,  and 
If  after  a  year  he  still  had  no  Interest 
in  attending  school,  the  effort  usually 
became  rather  hopeless. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Peoutt],  who 
is  a  member  of  the  committee,  that  a 
school  year  should  be  the  standard.  But 
If  the  Secretary  or  those  delegated  by 
him  decided  that  some  special  dreum- 
stances  were  applicable,  the  yoimgster 
could  then  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
program. 

However,  I  believe  this  provision,  as  it 
appears  in  the  bill  before  us,  would  be 
an  Inducement  to  the  students  to  drop 
out  of  schooL 

Mr.  OORK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  frcxn  Peimsylvanla  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  1  minute 
of  my  remaining  6  minutes. 

Mr.  OORE.  In  the  report  I  notice  the 
reference  to  the  purpose  of  the  bill — 
namely,  to  protect  against  the  possibil- 
ity of  purposeful  dropouts  from  regular 
school  In  order  to  receive  the  stipends  for 
training  proposed  tinder  the  pending 
bill.  The  committee  report  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  sr>ell  out  in  satisfactory  de- 
tail these  safeguards.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  point  than  out? 

Mr.  CLARK.  On  page  2  of  the  bill  Is  a 
proviso  which  stiffens  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  original  pn^xxsal  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  no  touining  allowance  shaU 
be  paid  to  any  individual  who  Is  under 
nineteen  years  of  age  and  has  not  been  grad- 
uated from  high  school  unless  the  Secretary 
shall  have  satisfied  himself  that  such  in- 
dividual  tias   continuously   failed  to  attend 
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■chool  cUjms  tar  «  period  oX  not  Ims  tixajx 
three  "y"tii^  dnrlns  the  reguUir  achool  ms- 
•lon,  and  tliat  an  approprUte  procedures 
(tndudtnf  gMdanee  and  counseling  by  ap- 
propriate kwal  sntlMsnties)  to  Induce  such 
indtvldual  to  VOTome  eebool  attendance  have 
failed. 

In  addition,  the  prcvram  will  train 
only  50.000  young  people  a  year.  The 
fact  Is  tbftt  36  million  youngsters  will 
enter  the  work  force  In  the  1960*s. 
Among  thoM  will  be  7Va  million  school 
dropouts,  at  lenrt  one-half  of  whom  will 
be  10  or  over.  8o  that  between  now  and 
the  end  of  19€6  there  wiU  be  5  >4  million 
new  entrants  Into  the  working  force.  Of 
these  2  mUltoo  win  be  school  dropouts. 
With  thoee  afeguards  in  the  bill  it 
seemed  to  XbB  committee,  based  on  the 
opinions  given  bgr  Dr.  Keppel.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wlrts.  that  with  the  3  months' 
waiting  period  and  the  additional  re- 
qiiirements  of  the  Secretary  being  satis- 
fled,  there  was  very  little  prospect  that  a 
youngster  would  drop  out  of  school  in 
order  to  get  this  money  for  training  al- 
lowance, or  that  the  program  would  be 
abused. 

Mr.  aORE.    What  is  the  stipend? 
Mr.   CLARK.    It   is  one-half  of   the 
weekly     unemployment     compensation 
payment  for  the  State   in   which   the 
trainee  resides. 

Mr.  GORE.  Which  on  a  national 
average  Is  what? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  about  $17  a  week 
One  could  not  get  rich  on  that. 

Mr.  OORK  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DIRKBBN.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand tfaAk  there  may  be  a  shortage  of 
available  time  on  the  bill.  That  de- 
ficiency ooold  be  cured  by  adding  to  the 
tim#>  avallaMe  en  the  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  unanimous -con- 
sent (Mtler  entered  on  the  bill  be  modi- 
fled  so  that  2  hours  of  debate  will  be 
available  on  the  talU  instead  of  l  hour. 

The  PRBBIDIIIO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hm  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAYITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  SO  seconds.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  quorum  caU  may  be  had 
without  the  time  necessary  for  the  call 
being  ohargcd  to  either  side.  I  intend  to 
oCTer  an  amendment  I  have  had  printed. 
The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Ibm  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quomm  under  the  unan- 
Imous-oonsent  agreement. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  186.  as  modified, 
and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  be  stoted. 


The  LsoiSLATivs  CLERJt.  At  the  end 
of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

Sac. — .  (a)  8o  much  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  203ia)  of  the  Uanpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  l»«a  as 
precedes  the  proviso  at  the  end  thereof  Is 
anvended  to  read  as  foUowa.  Such  payments 
shall  be  made  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
flfty-two  weeks,  and  the  amount  of  any  svich 
payment  In  any  week  for  persons  undergoing 
training,  Including  uncompensated  em- 
ployer-provided training,  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  60  per  centum  of  tlie  aver- 
age weekly  manufacturing  wage  (according 
to  the  most  recent  data  available)  in  the 
State  making  such  payn^eut  or  in  the  United 
States,  whichever  Is  lower.". 

(b)(1)  The  Orst  sentence  of  tlie  second 
paragraph  of  such  section  303(a)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "the  average  weekly  un- 
employment compensation  payment  (Includ- 
ing ailowancea  for  dependents)  for  a  week 
of  total  unemployment  In  the  State  making 
such  payment  during  the  most  recent  quar- 
ter for  which  such  data  are  available"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  amount  of  hl.s 
weekly  training  allowance  as  determined 
under  the  preceding  paragraph". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  para- 
graph U  amended  by  striking  out  "the  aver- 
age weekly  unemployment  compensation 
payment  referred  to  above"  and  InserUng  In 
Ueu  thereof  "the  amount  of  his  weekly 
training   allowance   as  referred   to   above". 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  Is  to  reconcile  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  with  the  existing  needs 
of  this  country 

It  has  been  noted  already  that  the 
standard  of  comc>ensatlon  for  adult 
trainees  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  Is  today  based 
upon  unemployment  compensation.  We 
are  not  now  talking  about  youth  and  the 
special  provisions  made  In  the  bill  for 
youth.  I  have  not  touched  upon  that 
subject  in  my  amendment.  The  com- 
pensation for  adult  trainees  Is  today 
based  upon  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

That  results  in  the  following  situa- 
tions: 

First,  trainees  do  not  Ket  sufficient  al- 
lowances to  live  on  Hence,  there  Is  a 
rate  of  dropouts  of  about  23  percent 
among  participating  trainees  Since 
the  trainees  do  not  get  sufficient  com- 
pensation to  continue,  no  matter  how 
bad  is  the  first  Job  that  comes  along, 
they  grab  It  because  they  have  no  alter- 
native. When  they  do  that,  all  of  the 
money  which  the  United  States  has  in- 
vested in  their  training  Is.  in  substance, 
wasted,  and  the  national  purpose  Is  not 
attained. 

Reason  No.  1.  therefore.  Is  that  the 
dropouts  total  In  excess  of  one-fifth  of 
those  enrolling  in  the  program.  That  is 
the  testimony  before  the  committee. 
That  Is  directly  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  the  training  allowances  are  In- 
adequate. They  are  Inadequate  because 
they  are  based  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation. I  shall  discuss  those  ftgure.s 
later. 

The  standard  which  I  propose  Ls  50 
percent  of  tiie  average   manufacturing 


wage  In  Uie  particular  State  or  in  the 
United  States,  whichever  is  the  lower. 
That  would  mean  if  my  amendment 
should  prevail,  that  in  19  of  the  50  States 
the  allowance  would  be  50  percent  of  the 
national  average,  because  in  those 
States  the  State  average  manufacturing 
wage  is  higher.  In  the  other  31  States 
the  training  allowance  would  amount  to 
50  percent  of  the  State  average  manu- 
factuiing  wage. 

On  the  whole,  the  amendment  would 
result  In  increasing  present  allowances 
by  an  amount  In  the  area  of  25  to  30 
ixTcent  It  would  result  in  an  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
something  In  the  area  of  $20  million,  or 
perhaps  a  little  less,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  my  calculation  at  the  figure  of 
one-half  of  the  average  State  manufac- 
turing wage  came  to  about  $23  million, 
and  I  have  now  put  on  a  ceiling  affecting 
19  States,  which  would  rather  materially 
reduce  that  aggregate  amount. 

Point  No.  1  is  that  there  is  a  very  high 
rate  of  dropouts,  for  financial  reasons, 
which  makes  the  program  self-defeating, 
because  those  who  are  being  trained  lose 
the  benefit  of  their  training  because  they 
caimot  participate  for  the  time  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  training. 

The  second  point  Is  that  the  Internal 
operations  of  our  Government  are  com- 
pletely   inconsistent    in    this    important 
area.    There  are  three  programs  under 
which  there  are  allowances  to  trainee.s. 
This  Is  one  program.     The  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  is  another.     The  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  Is  the  third.     Un- 
der each  of    those  programs   there  are 
trainee    allowances.     Under    the    Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  the  training  allow- 
ance is  based  upon  the  standard  which  I 
propose;  that  is.  the  average  manufac- 
turing  wage   in   the  State.     Under   the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  the  standard  Is 
based  on  unemployment  compensation. 
Under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  which  the  Senate  is  con- 
sidering  today,   the   standard   again   is 
ba.sed  on  unemployment  compensation. 
An   individual   trainee   trained    under 
one  of  these  acts,  rather  than  under  an- 
otiier.  would  receive  a  different  stand- 
ard of  compensation  from  that  provided 
under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
So  the  second  reason  for  acting  in  the 
way  which  I  propose  Is  the  fact  that  the 
programs  inherently  and  internally  are 
inconsistent. 

The  third  reason  is  the  nature  of  the 
program  itself.  We  are  trying  to  change 
the  status  of  a  man  who  will  be  displaced 
by  automation  or  otherwise  disadvan- 
taged because  he  lacks  training  by  giving 
him  training  to  Improve  his  capabilities. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  by  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes  from  the 
time  on  the  amendment. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  may  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr  JAVITS.  We  seek  to  raise  such  a 
man  to  a  level  of  caf>ablllty  as  to  permit 
him  to  fulfill  his  role  in  the  United  States 
in  the  national  Interest.  The  program 
works  in  two  ways.     An  Individual  will 
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perform  his  economic  role  by  producing 
to  his  maximum  potential,  if  he  t*  re- 
trained. He  will  also  rehabilitate  him- 
self as  a  working  unit  in  terms  of  him- 
self and  his  family. 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  do  not  wish  to 
stamp  a  man  as  being  unemployed.  He 
i.s  not  unemployed.  He  is  working  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nation  as  well  aa  for  the 
benefit  of  himself,  in  giving  hlmaelf ,  be- 
cause of  national  concern,  a  new  oppor- 
tunity in  life  and  a  new  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  Nation.  He  should  not 
have  an  unemployment  psychology  while 
he  is  so  engaged.  Yet,  when  we  fix  a 
standard  of  compensation  for  him  which 
is  based  upon  unemplosrment  oompensa- 
Uon  we  say  exactly  that.  We  say,  "You 
are  still  imemployed.  This  is  a  kind  of 
an  extension  of  the  unemployment  situ- 
ation, for  you  are  stiU  an  unemployed 
man.  You  are  not  a  man  employed  in 
training." 

That  is  the  concept  which  is  impor- 
tant to  understand  for  our  country  and 
for  the  purpose  of  making  this  whole  ef- 
fort and  this  whole  program  meaningful, 
as  it  should  be. 

The  fourth  and  final  argument  is  that 
the  standard  which  is  now  set  results  in 
completely  unrealistic  allowances  for 
trainees.  For  example,  those  allowances 
are  as  low  as  $22.72  in  Arkansas.  $25  JO  in 
Alabama,  $24.99  in  South  Carolina. 
$23.05  In  Maine,  and  $23.50  in  Mississippi. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  weekly  rates.  Even 
In  the  important  industrial  States,  the 
figure  is  $32.32  in  Pennsylvania  and 
$37.69  In  New  York. 

When  we  realize  what  the  allowances 
for  adult  trainees,  as  contained  in  the 
law,  amount  to  we  realize  it  is  not  possi- 
ble for  such  persons  to  live  on  these  al- 
lowances. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  of  the  actual  weekly  al- 
lowances which  are  being  paid  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act.  based  upon  the  third  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  1968,  may  be  printed  to  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  along 
with  a  comparison  with  the  proposed  al- 
lowances based  on  50  percent  of  the  av- 
erage manufacturing  wage,  the  ceiling  I 
have  proposed  in  my  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tabli  I. — Comparison  of  present  training 
allowance  under  Manpower  Developynent 
and  Traintng  Act  with  proposed  aUtrwance 
0/  50  percent  of  ntanufaeturing  earnings 


TaiLB  L — Compmriaon  of  present  training 
mttowanca  under  Manpower  Development 
«iul  Training  Act  with  proposed  allowance 
of  50  percent  of  manufacturing  earnings — 
Continued 


State 

Weekly 
MDTA 
allow- 
an«.  M 
gusrler, 
1W3 

Propo«d 

allowance 

of  SO  p«r- 

cmt  of 

inanuh«- 

turins 

WBje 

Amaant 
of  in- 
crease 

AlHluitna 

41 
3i 
74 
43 

$42 

+%u 

AlitskH 

Annum 

•."52 
33 
•M 
•54 
•42 
« 

+ao 

Arkansjis  

+0 

CaliffTTiiu  

+13 

C'liloriulo 

43 

30 
38 
8M 

38 
28 

+11 

riinuiHticut.. 

+13 

IVIawiiiT 

+u 

Dbtrict  ot  Culuiubis 

I'l'iriJa.. 

41 

30 

+13 

<''">rKia 

+8 

Oiuiin 

Hiiwail . 

3g 

M«ho.    .. 

39 
40 
32 
32 

47 
•M 
•64 

•a 

+8 

Illuiols  .  ..  „ 

+13 

IiiUiaua 

+22 

lows 

+18 

State 

Weekly 
MDTA 
aUow- 
anoe,  3d 
quarter, 
1968 

allowanoe 
of  SO  per- 
cent of 

manufac- 
turing 
wage 

Amount 
of  in- 
crease 

ITviKM                       -  -    - 

$38 
33 
81 
25 
32 
3V 
37 
31 
2f> 
34 
32 
32 
39 
32 
40 
81 
3V 
23 
33 
42 
27 
8« 
34 
15 
32 
27 
31 
25 
30 
38 
32 
28 

•$53 
40 
ik 
39 
48 
45 

•61 

•.M 
33 
48 

•52 
47 

•61 
38 

•51 
45 
48 
34 
44 

•67 
45 

•52 
48 

+$15 

Kentucky    

+13 

I/HibrianA 

+17 

Maine 

+14 

M»>Trl«n<1  .     ... 

+16 

Massaebuaetts 

+6 
+24 

Mhineflota 

+20 

MisslsslppL 

+8 

Mimnir 

+14 

Mnntana 

-f20 

Nebraska 

+15 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mezloo 

New  York 

North  CaroHna 

Nflrth  Data)U_ 

Obk> 

4-22 

+6 

+n 

+14 
+9 
+11 
+U 
+15 

OUaboma 

+18 

+16 

Pennsrlvania       __  -. 

+H 

Rhode  Ward. 

Soath  CaroBna 

South  DakoU 

Tftnimon* 

41 
35 
40 
39 
48 
•54 
41 
» 

+9 

+8 

+18 

+u 

Tow 

+18 

Utah. „ 

Vermont 

Vtrvkit^ 

+16 

+9 

+11 

Vinrta  lalanda^ 

Waahin£t4>r 

33 
24 
42 

45 

•56 
SI 

•52 
49 

+23 

Weot  vTrirtala 

Wisconsin 

+27 
+10 

+* 

NoTK.— Average  wwekly  mantiiactiiring  wage  tn  the 
rnited  StatM  as  of  July- 1963  is  $99.88,  as  refJect^d  in  U  .S. 
Department  of  Commerce  Surrey  of  Current  BosfaieaB, 
▲ociot  19$$.  The  asterisks  indicate  States  is  which  the 
proposed  aDowanoe  of  50  percent  o(  the  manufacturing 
w^eozoeods  M  perosat  ef  the  U.S.  manobcturlng  wage. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  When  we  examine  those 
figures  we  see  that  in  absolute  terms  it 
is  for  all  practical  purposes  impossible 
for  the  head  of  the  household  to  make  a 
living  or  even  to  get  along  on  a  minimum 
standard  on  the  basis  of  the  compensa- 
tion which  he  would  get  under  the  act. 

For  all  those  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  essential  that  we  face  realisti- 
cally the  results  of  what  we  are  tnring  to 
do  in  the  interests  of  the  Nation.  Now, 
In  my  opinion,  we  are  cheating,  by  deal- 
ing with  the  situation  of  retraining  as 
if  it  were  unemployment.  It  is  not  fair 
to  the  Nation,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  the 
people  concerned  to  do  so. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Sey- 
mour I*.  Wolfbein.  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Manpower,  Automation,  and  Training 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor;  to  the 
testimony  of  Walter  Reuther,  head  of  the 
industrial  division,  AFL-CIO.  as  well  as 
of  the  United  Automobile  Workers;  and 
to  the  testimony  of  Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 
director  of  the  department  of  legislation, 
APTi-CIO — before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare — 
bearing  out  the  concept  which  I  am  put- 
ting before  the  Senate  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

These  witnesses,  particularly  Messrs. 
Reuther  and  Biemiller,  recommended 
two-thirds  of  the  wage  rate  for  the  job 
for  which  the  worker  is  being  trained 
rather  than  one-half  of  the  average 
manufacturing  wage,  as  I  have  laid  it  be- 


fore the  Senate,  but  the  iH-inciple  which 
is  involved  is  the  same.  It  is  tlie  princi- 
ple that  we  should  try  to  attain  a  stand- 
ard of  employment  rather  than  unem- 
ployment, in  the  compensati<Hi  which  we 
pay  trainees,  thereby  really  giving  the 
trainee  the  feeling  that  he  is  entitled  to 
have — that  he  is  engaged  in  a  construc- 
tive effort,  in  an  af&rmative  etbxrt,  rather 
than  merely  being  unemi^yed  and  re- 
ceiving unemployment  compensation, 
which  is  all  the  present  law  gives  liim. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  more  from  the  time  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  rate  of  dropouts, 
coupled  with  the  character  of  the  pro- 
gram which  needs  to  be  carried  out  in 
our  national  interest,  couple  with  the 
effect  upon  the  individual  being  trained, 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  complete  in- 
consistency, among  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  witnesses  I  have  described, 
indicates  to  me,  as  we  are  now  revlstaig 
this  act,  the  need  to  amend  it  in  the  way 
I  have  suggested. 

I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  what  is 
being  done  )yy  the  bill.  I  feel  that  it  is 
extremely  sound  and  constructive  that 
the  Government  Is  addressing  itself  to 
a  fundamental  duty,  which  Is  to  see  that 
hardship  does  not  fall  on  an  individual 
because  of  a  readjustment  in  our  ooim- 
try  which  is  not  the  fault  of  that  individ- 
ual. That  is  laudable.  The  question  is. 
What  arc  the  terms  under  which  we  are 
going  to  do  it?  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  terms  which  is  wrong,  so  far  as  both 
the  individual  and  the  Nation  are  con- 
cerned. It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I 
pressed  this  amendment  in  committee, 
and  why  I  press  it  now. 

I  feel  this  is  a  deserving  amendment 
and  should  be  passed  by  the  Soiate,  but 
no  matter  what  we  may  do  here  today, 
I  feel  that  we  cannot  get  away  from  a 
situation  in  which  the  rate  ot  dropouts 
is  going  to  compel  material  imx>rovement 
in  training  allowances.  Tlie  thing  for 
the  Government  to  do  is  not  to  wait 
until  it  is  hit  over  the  head  by  some 
disastrous  failure  of  the  program,  but 
to  anticipate  what  it  sees  clearly  writ- 
ten in  the  sky  by  the  kind  of  legislation 
which  it  writes. 

As  we  are  reforming  the  act  In  very 
desirable  respects,  let  us  reform  it  by 
what  I  seek  to  do  by  this  amendment. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  have  great  ideological  sympathy  with 
the  position  advanced  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Yoiic  It  may  well  be  that 
when  we  have  greater  experleiuse  with 
the  training  allowances  under  the  Man- 
power Training  and  Development  Act, 
the  administration  will  want  to  came  be- 
fore the  committee  and  ask  to  have  the 
allowances  increased  more  or  less  along 
the  lines  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  suggested.  But  we  do  not  have 
enough  experience  under  the  act  now  to 
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know  wlMft  tiM  btrt  *naw«rs  are  to  the 
probtam  of  tnlntaf  aUowAnoe*.  which 

Hie  poilUHi  which  I  think  a  strong 
mi^orttj  vt  Vm  ooaunlttee  would  have 
taken  had  Uw  aBMndment  been  brought 
to  a  Toie  In  tlM  eommlttee  would  be  to 
go  along  wtth  the  administration,  with 
the  Pi  iuMgiif*  reeonunendatlona.  for  an- 
other year,  aad  then,  based  on  the  testi- 
mony oofitHmally  being  taken  by  our 
oommlttee  ■•  a  whole,  on  the  whole  re- 
training procram.  determine  whether  we 
want  to  Inereaae  the  allowances.  I  am 
quite  certain  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee feda  uppoeed  to  the  amendment. 
There  are  practical  and  technical  ob- 
jections to  the  amendment,  also.  The 
amendment  would  base  compensation  on 
the  manofaetnrlng  wage  in  a  i>artlcular 
State,  but  a  Tery  large  proportion  of  the 
trainees  are  being  trained  for  nonmanu- 
facturlng  occupations,  where  the  wage  Is 
lower.  Theee  exclusions  are  of  occupa- 
tions which  are  not  Included  In  the  F^lr 
lAbor  Standards  Act — hotels,  restau- 
rants, laundry,  onall  retail  firms,  where 
training  ooarees  will  give  opportunity  for 
employment  wbiere  persons  are  not  now 
equipped  with  employable  skills.  In  some 
cases  the  trahiae  would  be  getting  train- 
ing aDowanoaa  in  excess  of  the  amount 
he  could  expect  to  earn  in  the  occupation 
for  which  he  was  being  trained. 

There  Is  another  Important  pragmatic 
reason  for  oh)ectlon  to  the  amendment. 
The  States  hava  a  great  role  to  play  In 
this  program.  It  la  true  that  a  few  days 
ago  we  proTlded  that  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment  "h*— >**  pick  up  the  whole  tab 
for  the  prograa.  but  It  Is  hoped  that  In 
the  near  future  the  States  will  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  their  share  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  JAVTT8.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yldd  for  an  instant? 
Mr.  CLARK.    Tee. 

Mr.  JAVTT8.    I  understand  there  are 
just  enough  Senators  present  to  have 
the    yeas    and    nays    ordered    on    the 
amendmsnt.    Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
that  purposaT 
Mr.CJLARK.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITB.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVriB.    I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  States  have  always 
wanted  to  base  allowances  (m  unemploy- 
ment oompensatlon.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  change  that  practically  universal 
State  desire  for  a  new  and  untried  train- 
ing allowance  procedure,  as  suggested 
by  the  Javlts  amendment. 

It  is  true  that  the  proposal  would  make 
available  more  opportunity  for  heads  of 
households  with  higher  aptitudes,  but 
because  It  would  Increase  competition 
for  training.  It  would  be  more  dlfOcult 
to  reach  the  hard  core.  less  trainable 
Individuals,  whom  we  hope  to  get  into 
Jobs,  even  though  paying  less  money 
than  would  be  paid  to  more  highly  skilled 
workers. 

For  all  theee  reasons  I  regretfully  am 
compelled  to  oppose  the  amendment, 
and  hope  It  win  be  defeated. 

Mr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  mh&utes. 

In  reference  to  the  argument  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania — and  I 


appreciate  the  Senator's  feeling  about 
this  issue— I  remind  him  that.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  the  amend- 
ment was  proposed  in  the  committee  and 
rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  Senator  withdrew  it,  reserving 
the  right  to  offer  it  on  the  Hoor,  but  my 
memory  may  be  wrong. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  At  any  rate,  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Certainly 
Mr  ELLENDER.  Has  the  Senator  a 
table  or  some  figures  indicating  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  paid  to  people 
engaged  in  manufacturing  work? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Yes.  I  put  that  table 
in  the  RxcosD.  I  shall  be  happy  to  refer 
to  any  State  the  Senator  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  us  take  New 
York  as  compared  to  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  In  New  York  today  a 
trainee  receives,  as  a  maximum.  $39  a 
week.  In  New  York,  under  the  amend- 
ment, he  could  get  a  maximum  of  J48  a 
week. 

In  New  Hampshire  a  trainee  receives 
$32  a  week  as  a  maximum.  Under  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered,  he 
could  get  $38  a  week,  if  he  were  getting 
half  of  the  average  manufacturing  wage. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  the  difference  be- 
tween the  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire rate,  on  a  weekly  t>asis,  would  be 
what? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Six  or  seven  dollars  a 
week,  at  a  maximum. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  What  about  the 
State  of  Mississippi? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  In  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi he  receives  now  a  maximum  of  $25 
a  week.  Under  the  amendment  I  have 
offered,  he  would  receive  a  maximum  of 
$33  a  week.  There  Is  a  difference  of 
something  in  the  area  of  20  to  30  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  the  Senator 
has  increased  the  authorization  from 
$161  to  $184  million. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  struck  that  out  of  my 
amendmqpt.     I  would  like  to  tell  the 

Senator  why.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  only  1  minute  left. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes, 1  on  the  amendment,  and  2  on  the 
bill. 

I  struck  out  the  authorization  from 
the  amendment  because  I  felt  if  the 
amendment  carried,  a  closer  figure 
should  be  given  and  applied  to  the  right 
section.  TTie  Senator  will  notice  that  the 
section  of  the  bill  which  is  amended  by 
the  bill  Itself  Increases  the  allowance 
by  $100  million  for  various  purposes  of 
the  bill.  The  section  which  I  had  pro- 
posed to  amend  in  my  amendment  went 
back  to  the  original  bill.  I  think  there 
would  be  some  confusion.  So.  in  lieu  of 
that.  I  gave  estimates  that  the  increase 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20  mil- 
lion. It  was  $23  million  as  originally  de- 
signed. That  is  one-half  of  the  manufac- 
turing wage.  With  the  ceiling  of  it  based 
on  the  average,  it  Ls  reduced  in  19  States, 


and  I  therefore  gave  an  approximation 
of  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  program  may  cost  $20  to 
$23  million  more  than  the  program 
being  advocated.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  Senator  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion? 

Mr  JAVTTS.  I  would.  If  my  amend- 
ment should  be  agreed  to.  If  It  were 
adopted.  I  would  move  another  amend- 
ment for  that  purpose. 

This  Is  a  program  that  costs  money. 
It  is  a  program  on  which  we  are  spend- 
ing money  In  order  to  make  It  effective. 
My  position  is  that  if  we  want  to  make 
it  effective,  sooner  or  later — the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  says  later  and  I  say 
sooner — we  must  face  the  issue.  These 
allowances  are  premised  upon  a  wrong 
standard.  If  it  is  worth  doing  it  is  worth 
doing  right.  If  a  Senator  believes  it  Is 
not  worth  doing  at  all,  he  should  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  Intrigued  by  the 
Interesting  argument  made  by  the  dls- 
tlngiilshed  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
have  also  listened  to  the  rebuttal  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill.  What  does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  have  to  say  with  reference  to 
the  argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  that  in  some  instances  the 
amount  of  payment,  being  one-half  of 
the  manufacturing  level  in  a  community, 
could  mean  that  an  individual  may  be 
receiving  almost  as  much  money  for 
training  purposes  as  he  would  If  he  were 
employed? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
a  valid  argiunent.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  argued  that  we  are  train- 
ing many  people  who  are  receiving  more 
while  they  are  being  trained  than  they 
would  if  they  had  a  Job. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes  on  the  bill.  The  Senator 
argued  that  we  may  be  training  people 
for  the  service  trade.  It  Is  true  that  the 
service  trade  wage  averages  somewhat 
less  than  the  manufacturing  wage  aver- 
age— however,  not  by  as  much  as  the 
Senator  argues.  I  am  drawing  on  my 
recollection,  but  this  is  a  field  with  re- 
spect to  which  I  have  been  keeping  in 
close  touch  with  what  is  going  on.  The 
average  in  the  service  trades  is  perhaps 
$15  or  $20  less  than  the  manufacturing 
wage.  That  still  would  not  bring  us 
down — this  is  a  50-percent  figure,  let  us 
remember — to  the  point  where  it  would 
be  more  attractive  to  take  training  than 
to  have  a  job. 

As  the  matter  stands  now,  it  is  less 
attractive  to  take  training  than  to  have 
any  Job.  One  cannot  make  the  grade 
in  living  exp)enses  based  upon  the  al- 
lowances which  are  being  given.  It  is 
not  being  too  generous  to  make  it  50 
percent  of  the  manufacturing  wage,  be- 
cause we  are  dealing  with  heads  of  fam- 
ilies, or  heads  of  households,  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Act.  There  is  no  great 
romance  in  this  matter  if  the  Senate 
takes  my  standard,  but  it  is  a  material 
improvement      Instead    of    waiting    for 
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this  program  to  break  down,  let  us  antic- 
ipate the  breakdown  and  give  the  pro- 
gram the  best  chance  of  success  that 
we  can  give  It. 

I  believe  my  amendment  Is  very  Im- 
portant. I  want  the  program  to  suc- 
ceed. I  believe  a  ao-peroent  dropout 
would  kill  the  program.  I  am  tning  to 
take  time  by  the  forelock.  I  do  not 
want  to  wait  and  be  told  that  the  pro- 
gram has  failed.  Let  us  do  something 
now  to  keep  the  people  In  the  program. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  clarify 
a  question  that  I  asked  him  a  short  time 
ago. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  A  moment  ago  the 
distinguished  Senator  stated  that  under 
this  program  60,000  unemployed  had 
been  trained. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  approxi- 
mately correct.  The  figure  is  a  little  less 
than  60,000  are  being  trained.  I  believe 
it  is  58,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  Is  not  under  ttie 
program  that  we  are  discussing,  taut  un- 
der the  old  program.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
The  Javlts  amendment  applies  to  the 
old  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  program  that 
we  are  considering,  as  I  understand  It, 
Is  an  entirely  new  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Under  the  bill,  but  not 
under  the  propoeed  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENI«R.  Under  the  bill  It  Is 
an  entirely  new  program  as  compared 
with  what  was  done  last  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  an  expanded  pro- 
gram.   It  Is  not  entirely  new. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Iherefort  when  the 
Senator  said  70,000  people  were  trained. 
it  was  under  the  original  1862  program. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  would  train  more  tmder  the  proposed 
program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  Senator  refers 
to  the  expanded  program. 
Mr.  CLARK.     Yes. 

I  yield  miyself  2  minutes  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  believe  there  are  four  reasons  which 
could  be  summarised  why  we  must  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

First,  m^lle  there  Is  a  high  dropout 
rate,  the  dropouts  are  getting  jobs. 
There  Is  no  necessary  conclusion  tliat 
they  are  getting  Jobs,  at  least  in  part. 
outside  of  their  training.  If  we  have  a 
high  dropout  rate  it  Is  at  least  an  indica- 
tion that  the  program  is  to  some  extent 
effective. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  does 
not  now  think  this  rate  is  too  low.  He 
may  decide  later  that  It  is.  However. 
until  he,  in  his  position  of  some  expertise. 
wants  the  allowance  increased,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Senate  not  oppose  his  Judg- 
ment. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Javlts  amend- 
ment would  cost  $20  million  more  than 
what  is  proposed  under  the  bUL  We 
have  gone  far  enough  in  increasing  the 
authorization,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 
In  the  fourth  place,  basing  the  train- 
ing allowance  on  manufacturing  costs  Is 
unrealistic,  and  provides  the  wrong 
standard. 


I  hare  before  me  a  list  of  the  20  prin- 
cipal occupations  in  which  people  are 
being  trained.  Among  them  are  clerks, 
typists,  stenograi^ers,  nurses'  aids,  prac- 
tical nurses,  waiters,  waitresses,  cooka. 
salespeople.  I  submit  it  is  not  realistic 
or  intelligent,  with  apologies  to  my 
friends  from  New  York,  to  base  the 
training  allowance  on  the  manufactiur- 
ingwage. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  shield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  could  not  the 
same  rationale  be  used  for  the  program 
as  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act?  If 
it  is  good  in  one  instance,  why  does  not 
the  same  principle  apply? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Because  under  the  Trade 
Ezpansior  Act  most  of  the  jobs  are  man- 
ufactuxlng  Jobs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  does 
not  know  that  for  sure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  cazmot  export  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
exactly  correct,  because  it  is  not  what 
a  man  has  been  doing  that  he  is  being 
retrained  to  do.  It  is  what  he  is  going 
to  do  that  he  is  being  trained  for.  It  Is 
Illogical  to  say  that  we  will  retrain  him 
to  do  what  he  has  been  doing.  I  feel  that 
there  is  an  Inconsistency  in  the  law.  It 
is  my  own  Judgment,  and  I  state  it  uni- 
laterally, that  if  the  Senate  does  not  do 
It  now,  the  administration  wUl  come  back 
to  Congress  in  6  months  or  a  year  and 
ask  that  we  do  something  about  it,  with 
perhH>6  the  same  formula.  If  we  want 
the  program  to  succeed,  the  adoption  of 
my  suggestion  is  a  necessary  Improve- 
ment for  the  hundred  million  people 
that  we  are  trying  to  help. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  talking  about  yidding  a  half  minute 
and  15  seconds,  as  though  time  were  the 
most  precious  thing  in  a  body  that  Is 
known  for  extended  talk.  Can  we  not 
talk  for  5  minutes  on  this  subject?  Why 
are  we  constricted  to  yielding  half  a 
minute  at  a  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
me  to  yield  him  some  time?  I  will  be 
glad  to  shield  him  5  minutes.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PAflTTORE.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
pugnacious  about  It.  Why  must  we  have 
time  peddled  cut?  I  have  sat  here  when 
Senators  talked  for  23  hours  on  trivia.  I 
understand  we  have  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr,  PASTORE.    I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  York  a  question. 
Are  we  talking  about  an  individual  who 
has  been  employed  but  who,  through 
no  fault  of  his  own.  and  because  of  auto- 
mation, has  lost  his  Job?    Because  he  is 
a  human<  being  the  Federal  Government 
is  interested  in  having  him  trained  for 
another  task. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Exactly. 
Mr.  PASTORE     He  has  lost  his  job. 
and  because  he  Is  unemployed  he  Is  en- 
titled  to   unemployment   compensation 
benefits  anyway? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     Instead  of  offering 
unemplosrment    compensation    benefits, 
we  are  saying,  "We  will  give  you  an  <»)- 


portimity  to  become  trained  rather  than 
to  stay  at  home  and  wait  until  the  end 
of  the  week  to  collect  a  check.  If  you 
will  only  cooperate,  we  will  provide  you 
with  an  opporttmlty  to  be  trained  for  a 
new  task  to  start  in  a  new  direction, 
which  will  be  better  than  staying  at 
home." 

Are  we  not  psychologically  saying, 
"You  are  in  a  different  category  by  being 
trained  for  a  new  Job  than  you  would  be 
If  you  merely  received  unemployment 
compensation"?  We  are  seeking  to  lift 
the  morale  of  the  Individual  and  to  have 
him  apply  his  talents  to  new  training. 

Why  should  we  ix>t  follow  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  New  York? 
I  am  surprised  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  is  an  outstanding  lib- 
eral and  a  farsighted  man.  should  be  op- 
posed to  this  kind  of  amendment. 

This  situation  strikes  at  the  dignity 
of  an  individual  who  Is  willing  to  co- 
operate to  learn  another  task  because, 
through  automation,  he  has  lost  a  Job 
he  once  had.  All  It  amounts  to  Is  a  pit- 
tance of  $5.  $6,  or  $7  a  week. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  we  are  going  to  do 
something,  let  us  do  it  on  a  dignified 
basis.  Everyone  knows  that  it  Is  going 
to  cost  a  little  more  money  to  preserve 
a  program  rather  than  to  destroy  it. 
Mr.   CLARK.    Mr.   President.   I  find 

mjrself  in 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  a  box? 
Mr.  CLARK.  No,  I  do  not  find  myself 
in  a  box  at  alL  I  find  myself  in  the 
logical  position  where  my  head  must 
necessarily  take  precedence  over  my 
heart.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  heart- 
strings, due  largely  to  the  basis  on  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  makes  the 
appeaL 

But  there  is  a  large  category  of  indi- 
viduals outside  the  group  about  whom 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  talking 
and  who  are  intended  to  be  covered  by 
the  Mil.  We  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
a  hard  core  of  unemployed  parsons  who 
have  not  been  in  the  labor  force  for  a 
long  while,  persons  whose  unemploy- 
ment compensation  has  expired,  and 
many  of  whom  are  on  relief. 

The  high-grade,  blue-collar  worker, 
who  once  received  a  high  wage,  may  be 
entitled,  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  says,  to  more  than  \memployment 
cMnpensatlon.  But  to  use  a  manufac- 
turing standard  is  to  use  an  unrealistic 
standard. 

Finally,  we  do  not  seek  to  help  a  large 
number  of  persons  for  whom  the  addi- 
tional payment  would  not  be  an  Induce- 
ment to  take  the  course,  but  for  whom 
the  pasnoaent  they  receive  is  adequate  to 
induce  them  to  take  the  course.  It  does 
not  seem  proper  to  charge  a  higher  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  at  this  time. 

I  appreciate,  in  terms  of  compassion, 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  made  a 
strong  argument:  but  the  pnHKwal  was 
carefully  considered  in  committee  and 
was  carefully  studied  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  It  was  determined  that  it 
would  be  better  to  proceed  in  this  way 
for  another  year. 
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That  is  th«  full  ctrenffth  of  my  argu- 
ment. If  It  aoM  not  conTince  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island.  I  certainly  wUl 
not  quarr«l  with  him.  It  Is  not  an 
amendment  whl^  I  should  tight  and 
bleed  and  dto  to  defeat:  but  on  balance, 
acting  with  my  bead,  not  with  my  heart. 
I  believe  It  would  be  wiser  to  defeat  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  My  only  rejoinder  to 
the  d1wt«nt^T*»>*««*  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Is  to  compliment  him  on  his 
standards.  But  I  shall  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  support.  I 
hope  that  tbe  policy  of  dignity  by  the 
United  States  toward  those  whom  the 
proposal  win  help  to  train  wlU  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Senate.     I  am  ready  to 

vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITB.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.     All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.     The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  »>y  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr,  JstrsI.    The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  wdered.  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  ron. 
The  leglslattre  clerk  called  the  roU 
Mr.  ETOlfFBRKY.     I  aimounce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
DSRSOHl.  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
koU  [Mr.  BusKCKl.  the  Senator  from 
ConnectlCttt    tMr.   DoddI,   the   Senator 
from   Arkansas    [Mr.    FulbbightI,    the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  OrxtsxinoI. 
the  Senator  from  Indlaiut  [Mr.  Hastks]  . 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
90i«).  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ixmol.  the  Snator  from  South  DakoU 
[Mr.  McOormrl,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIwtyrxI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Moesl.  the  Senator 
from    Oregon    IMrs.    NsubbscssI.    the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathxssI. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spask- 
MAiil,  the  Senator  from  Missouri   [Mr. 
STioMeTOMl.    and    the    Senator    from 
Texas  [Mr.  TasbosouchI  are  absent  on 
ofBclal  uiibiness. 

I  also  announee  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara  I  is  absent  be- 
cause of  inneas. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oattfomla  [Mr.  EhclsI  U  neces- 
sarily abeent. 

I   further  announce   that.   If  present 
and  vottnc.  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota  [Mr.  BxnuncKl.  the  Senator  from 
Coimecticut    [Mr.   DoddI.   the   Senator 
frtmi  Callfomla  [B4r.  EhcliI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska   [Mr.  OiTTXNntol.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Haktkx ] .  the 
Senator  from  Washington   [Mr.  Jack- 
soHl.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
LoMGl.  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr  McOovsnl.  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIhtyisI.  the  Senator 
from  Mlchlfan  [Mr.  McNamaraI  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Moeel.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nbttbb«ob«1,  the  Sen- 
ator from  florlda  [Mr.  SitATHxasl.  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SpaekmahI. 
the  Senator  ftom  Missouri  [  Mr.  Stmihg- 
TONl.  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
YarborouchI  would  each  vote  "nay." 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BxNMrm.  the 
Seriator  from  Delaware  [  Mr.  Boccs  ] .  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr 
CoTTOH],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr 
HicxxirLoopiR  I .  the  Senator  from  Cah- 
fomla  [Mr.  KuchelI,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  MkchbmI.  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton  1,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  I  Mr  Muwdt). 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr 
Saltonstall  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Scott  I.  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson  1,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  ( Mr.  Towih  1 .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Young  I  are 
necessarily  absent  If  present  and  vot- 
ing, the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bin- 
wrrrl.  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr 
BoGOSi,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HiCKXNLOopiR ) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson  1  would  each 
vote  'nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  KocHRL]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  10. 
nays  60.  as  follows 
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So  Mr.  JAvrrs'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated.      

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  <Mr. 
BRKWSTn  in  the  chair) .  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will 
be  stated. 


The  LEGISLATIVE  Clerk.  On  the  first 
page,  line  8.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  "who 
are  over  35  yeara  of  age  or  who  have 
neither  completed  the  eighth  grade  of 
school  nor  otherwise  acquired  the  edu- 
cational equivalent  of  the  eighth  grade 
of  school  and"  after  "pei-sons '. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vennont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  Is  agreeable  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  can 
explain  it  very  briefly.  Originally  it  wa.s 
my  purpose  to  prevent  anyone  who  had 
completed  or  had  the  equivalent  of  an 
eighth-grade  education  from  beinn 
eligible  for  any  activity  under  the  so- 
called  literacy  program  envisaged  by 
the  bill.  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania suggested  that  there  were  prob- 
ably some  people  in  the  country  who 
had  had  the  equivalent  of  an  elgl  *h- 
grade  education  but  were  35  yeai. 
of  age  or  over,  and  therefore  per- 
haps have  been  unable  to  keep  up  on 
their  reading  and  writing.  It  seems  to 
me  that  those  people  would  be  very  few 
in  number.  So  with  that  change  in  the 
amendment.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  be  willing  to  accept 
it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
would  eliminate  from  the  program,  if  I 
correctly  understand — and  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  I  do — anyone  imder  85  years  of 
age  who  had  been  through  8  years  of 
school.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Or  had  the  equivalent 
of  8  years  of  school. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vennont  would  not  apply 
to  older  workers — those  35  years  of  age 
or  over — regardless  of  how  much  school- 
ing they  had  had. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  see  no 
serious  objection  to  the  amendment.  I 
have  polled  most  of  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  Therefore,  on  behalf  of 
the  committee.  I  am  prepared  to  accept 

the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  PROUTY.     Mr.  President,  I  offer 
a  second  amendment,  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont will  be  stated. 

The  Legislattve  Clerk.  On  the  first 
page,  line  7.  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
the  words  "functional  bteracy"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "ele- 
mentary reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic".   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
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Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  la  alao  agree- 
able to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  like  the  word 
"elementary."  I  understood  that  the 
amendment  would  merely  refer  to  "read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic."  I  would 
be  prepared  to  accept  an  amendment  to 
that  effect,  but  when  the  word  "elemen- 
tary" is  added,  confusion  might  result. 
I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  be  wilUng 
to  withdraw  the  word  "elementary"  and 
make  the  language  read  "reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,"  in  which  ease  I 
would  be  happy  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Terms  such  as  "functional  illiteracy" 
seem  like  gobbledygook.  I  like  the  aim- 
pler  wording. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  mod- 
ify my  amendment  by  striking  out  the 
word  "elementary"  in  the  amendment. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  committee,  I  accept  the  mod- 
ified amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  3deld  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  Ume 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  as  modified. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
another  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislativb  Clerk.  One  page  2. 
line  18,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "3" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "6". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  require  that  In  order 
for  a  school  dropout  to  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  training  program  under 
the  act.  he  must  have  been  out  of  school 
for  6  months  continuously  during  the 
regular  school  term.  The  bill  would  re- 
quire a  3 -month  period  for  school  drop- 
outs. The  longer  period  of  6  months 
would  lessen  any  Incentive  which  a  po- 
tential school  dropout  might  have  to 
leave  school  in  order  to  enter  the  pro- 
gram. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  last  thing  we 
would  wish  to  do  under  the  program 
would  be  to  encourage  any  boy  or  girl 
to  drop  out  of  high  school  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  he  or  she  would  be  entitled 
to  an  amount  up  to  $20  per  we^  under 
the  allowance  program.  It  Is  extremely 
doubtful  that  a  3-month  period  would 
be  sufficient  to  discourage  many  boys 
and  girls  who  might  have  a  tendency  to 
or  be  thinking  of  leaving  school.  I  think 
that  would  be  most  unfortunate.  Dr. 
Keppel.  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
expressed  some  concern  about  that  par- 
ticular question.    He  said,  "We  do  not 


know  what  will  happen.    If  too  many 
drop  out,  we  can  change  the  law." 

But  I  think  perhaps  the  time  to  do 
that  is  now.  In  its  present  form,  the 
bill  is  superior  to  the  act,  which  does 
not  require  any  time  limitation  whatso- 
ever. But  I  believe  that  a  6-month 
period  is  far  more  realistic  than  a  3- 
month  period.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  see  fit  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CIiARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

BCr.  CLARK.  Let  the  Record  show 
that  the  best  Judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  and  the  best  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  that 
3  months  is  a  long-enough  time  to  keep 
school  dropouts  out  of  these  training 
courses.  No  one  knows  what  the  right 
period  is.  There  is  no  experience.  But 
the  professional  educators  are  of  the 
view  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  allow  a 
jroungster  to  start  retraining  if  diuring 
the  school  year  he  had  been  out  of  school 
for  3  continuous  months. 

Vacation  periods  are  not  Included. 
However,  this  must  be  in  the  realm  of 
Judgment  and  of  speculation.  After 
having  conferred  with  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  who  are  present  in 
the  Chamber.  I  am  prepared  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference.  Therefore.  I 
wUl  accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  for  accepting  the 
amendment.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  PsouTYl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Lbqislative  Clerk.  After  line  17 
on  page  3,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  not  more  than  30  per  centum  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorisations in  this  section  shall  be  used  for 
training  costs,  exclusive  of  training  allow- 
ances, of  projects  under  title  n  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
lunendment  would  limit  the  funds  which 
could  be  spent  for  training  costs  of  the 
projects  under  title  n  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  The 
amendment  would  place  the  limitation  at 
30  percent  of  the  funds  i4>propriated. 

The  Department,  up  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  operating  at  this  per- 
cmtage.  or  relatively  close  to  it.  Con- 
sidering the  large  authorization  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Wednesday. 
September  4,  of  this  year,  the  amendment 
would  insure  that  training  costs  would 


not  increase  merely  because  there  was 
more  money  to  be  spent. 

I  have  a  list  of  obligations  by  activity, 
which  shows  that  with  respect  to  the 
$140  million  appropriated  by  the  House 
for  this  program  the  training  cost  allow- 
ance is  about  33  iiercent.  I  would  reduce 
the  percentage  to  30,  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  perhi^jx  administrative  expenses 
and  other  costs,  while  the  program  was 
getting  underway,  were  somewhat  higher 
than  is  necessary  now. 

I  think  the  money  should  be  made 
available  to  the  trainees,  rather  than  be 
used  to  buUd  up  a  huge  administrative 
staff  which  is  perhaps  not  necessary. 

I  point  out  that  this  would  not  be  a 
limitation  of  dollars,  but  would  be  a 
limitation  of  a  percentage  of  the  appro- 
priations made. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  regret  that  I  must  oi:^>ose  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  would  to  some 
extent  put  into  a  legislative  straltjacket 
what  ought  to  be  the  administrative  dis- 
cretion of  the  people  who  operate  the 
program. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  figures 
which  appear  to  satisfy  him  that  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  have  been  miming 
about  33  percent.  The  figures  the  staff 
has  made  available  to  me  Indicate  that 
these  costs  have  been  running  as  high  as 
40  percent  T^e  Senator  proposes  to 
limit  those  costs  to  30  percent. 

I  point  out  that  it  Is  a  misnomer  to 
call  these  costs  administrative  costs.  We 
are  paying  some  40  percent  of  the  money 
available  to  the  local  school  districts  to 
create  and  staff  the  courses  necessary  to 
do  the  retraining.  This  cmrpose  of  the 
program  is  not  merely  to  pay  training 
allowances  to  the  people  who  are  un- 
employed. In  my  opinion,  that  should  be 
incidental.  The  purpose  of  the  program 
is  to  finance,  at  the  local  school  district 
level  and  through  on-the-job  training, 
an  educational  process  for  these  people. 
To  me  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  put 
into  the  act  definite  cost  percentages  di- 
vided between  training  allowances  and 
the  necessary  expenses  for  teachers' 
salaries,  for  the  rent  of  classrooms,  and 
for  the  buying  of  textbooks  and  tools 
with  which  training  can  be  given.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  program. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  put  the  ad- 
ministrators into  a  legislative  strait- 
Jacket  So  far  as  the  record  shows,  the 
administrators  are  doing  a  first-class  Job 
under  the  terms  of  the  law,  during  the 
first  year. 

The  committee  will  take  a  careful  look 
at  the  program,  as  it  has  in  the  past. 
There  will  be  a  report  from  the  Secre- 
tary month  by  month  and  year  by  year 
as  to  how  the  costs  are  divided. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  exercise  a  bit  of 
restraint  as  to  writing  legislative  re- 
quirements into  the  act,  and  accordingly 
I  ask  for  the  defeat  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
seen  the  figures  prepared  by  the  staff  or 
by  someone  downtown — ^I  am  not  sure 
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that  the  same  flsare  will  be  applicable. 
The  revised  eatlmate  for  1963  indicates 
that  the  costs  for  training  will  be  26 
percent. 

WhHi  w«  fnrni*-***r  the  $110  million  ap- 
prapriatioa  apfmnad  by  the  Senate,  we 
find  that  the  tnantac  costs  were  06  per- 
cent of  the  aetittl  alloiwance  payments. 
That  seems  rather  high.  I  beUere  that 
the  figure  ai  M  percent  Is  adequate.  If 
I  can  be  peraaadsd  later  that  it  is  not. 
I  shall  be  the  flnl  to  suggest  a  higher 
figure. 

In  Tlew  of  the  facts  I  have,  which  I 
think  hare  not  feaca  rebutted  to  any  suc- 
eessfal  degree,  lbs  flgore  ci  SO  percent  is 
accurate,  niallslin.  and  one  which  we 
should  requlra. 

Ifr.  ifnJJW  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  far  a  question? 
Mr.  PRODTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  *^TTJja^  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator's  position  to  be  that 
up  to  now  the  Dipaitmtnt  has  actually 
been  operatta«  within  a  30-percent  liml- 

totlon?         

Mr.  PROUTT.    About  33  percent. 
Mr.  ^miMSi.    About  33  percent.    So 
It    would    appear    that    the    Senator's 
ameiMlment  would  not  curtail  or  impede 
the  operatk—  ol  the  Department? 

Mr.  PROUTT.  Ik  is  not  intended  to.  I 
am  sure  it  would  not. 

Mr.  mi'r^^  Why  should  the  De- 
partment need  to  have  more  flexibility, 
to  go  over  30  percent?  The  Department 
should  be  trf\xm  to  cut  down,  rather  than 
to  increase. thacosts. 

Mr.  PROXJTY.  As  the  program  ex- 
pands, thev  wfil  And  it  quite  possible,  if 
they  so  desira,  to  reduce  the  adminis- 
trative figtire.  limit  includes  adminis- 
tration as  well  as  equipment,  instruc- 
tion, and  thtaws  ol  that  natiire.  The  30 
percent  figure  la  a  generous,  fair  and 
realistic  one.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  see 
fit  to  go  alone  with  my  proposal. 

Mr.  MniiBR.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  coUeagua  for  his  response.  I  am 
Inclined  to  support  the  amendment,  and 
there  should  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
it,  so  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  PROUTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDDIG  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Psorrrr].  on  page  3,  line 
17.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  rolL 
The  legUdatire  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHRET  (after  having  voted 
In  the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 


vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DntKami  1 .  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
voto  "yea":  If  I  were  at  Uberty  to  veto, 
I  would  voto  "nay."  Therefore.  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ak- 
DSBSOif  1,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bath],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  BoRoicKl.  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  E>OD0).  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pui.bright1.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  astnwwol,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  HArrKxl.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson  I. 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LonoI. 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovsaic}.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoesBl.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mrs.  NcTTSKBCKi}.  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SparxxakI.  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  StiiihctowI.  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yasbosough],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
Iirms]  are  absent  on  oCtlcial  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamasaI  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Cahfomla  [Mr  EnclxI  Is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  BimMCKl.  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  B*yh1.  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI.  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Ekgli].  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  GRTTSNiwal.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  I  Mr.  HAS-notl.  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son 1.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
LoNol.  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  McGovKHNl.  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Mclirrrml.  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Monssl.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NnTBERcml, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sfark- 
man],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
SymiwgtowI.  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yasbosough]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BknnettI,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boccs],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
tow  1.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicKSWLOOPES  1 .  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  KucHBL).  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  ( Mr.  Mkchkic  1 .  the  Senator 
from  Kentocky  [Mr.  Mortow  1 .  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [  Mr.  Mundt  I .  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott  1.  the  St>nator  from 
Wyommg  [Mr  Simpson!,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr  TowirI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  YotTNCl  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sKif  1  is  detained  on  official  business  and 
his  pair  has  been  previously  announced. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr  BrxwrtT).  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Boccs  1.  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hickenxoopcr I ,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott  I.  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr.  Simpson) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 


On  this  voto.  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Town]  U  paired  with  the  Senator 
frxxn  California  (Mr.  Kvchxl].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  voto  "yea,"  and  the  Soiator 
from  California  would  voto  "nay." 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  18, 
nays  49.  as  follows : 

(No.   182  Leg  1 


Atkpn 

Domlnlck 

Ulller 

AiloU 

Ooldwm»er 

Pearaon 

BmU 

Hruaka 

Prouty 

Byrd.  Vm. 

Jordan.  IdAho 

Smith 

Carlsoa 

Lauache 
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Curtia 
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Winuma.  Del. 

BarUett 

Harden 

Muakle 

Bibla 

HUl 

Meiaon 

Br«wat«r 

Holland 

Pas  tore 

Byrd.  W  Vft 

Inouye 

Pell 

Cannon 

Javita 

Proimlre 

Cam 

Randolpti 

Ctiurcb 

Jordan.  NO. 

Rtbtcoff 

Clark 

KeaUng 

Robertaon 

Coopet 

Kennedy 

RusaeU 

DoxiaUM 

Long.  lie. 

SmaUven 

fMtUrwi 

Magnuaoa 

BteiuUa 

EdmonclMin 

Maaafleld 

Talmartga 

BMender 

McCartUT 

Walter* 

Errin 

McOe* 

WUllama.  N  J. 

Fong 

Metcalf 

Young.  Oblo 

Oore 

Monroney 

Hart 

Mom 

NCrr  VOTTNO — 38 

Anderson 

Rartke 

Morton 

Hayb 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

BconeU 

Humpbrey 

Nauberger 

BuggB 

Jackaon 

aaltonatall 

Burdlck 

Kuchel 

8r.ott 

Cotton 

Long.  La. 

SUnpaon 

Olrk«ea 

klcOorera 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Mclntyra 

Symington 

Engle 

McNamara 

Tower 

rul  bright 

liechem 

Tarborough 

tiruenUxg 

MOFM 

Toung.  N.Dak 

So  Mr. 

Prottty's  amendment  was  re 

jected. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 

OP     THE     BUNDESTAG     OP     THE 

FEDERAL     REPUBLIC      OP     WEST 

GERMANY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  the 
Senate  that  we  have  as  our  guests  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  five  members  of 
the  German  Bundestag.  They  arc  Mr. 
Martin  Heix,  trade  union  secretary. 
Christian  Democratic  Union:  Mr.  Carl 
Relnhard,  farmer,  graduate  of  Agricul- 
tural University.  Christian  Democratic 
Union;  Mr.  Otto  Striebeck,  journalist. 
Social  Democratic  Party  of  Germany; 
Dr  Uwe-Jense  Nissen,  plant  medical  offi- 
cer. Social  Democratic  Party  of  Ger- 
many; and  Mr.  Ludwlg  Hamm,  lawyer. 
Free  Democratic  Party. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  them  with  us. 
I  hope  Senators  will  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  extond  their  greetings  and  best 
wishes  to  our  honored  guests. 

( Applause.  Senators  rising.  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  be- 
half of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Senate,  the  Chair  extends  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  the  distinguished  visitors. 


AMENDMENT    OP    THE    MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT      AND      TRAINING 
ACT   OP   1962 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bill  <S   1831)  to  amend  the  Man- 


power Development  and  Training  Act  of 

1962. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
^.est  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  not 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stoted. 

The  LxGisLATivi  Clkrk.  On  page  3, 
line  12.  strike  out  "subsection"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "subsec- 
tions." 

After  line  17  on  page  3.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

(f)  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
txiDOa  authorized  to  b«  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  title  n  of  this  Act 
Bh&U  be  used  for  the  training  of  and  for 
training  allowances  paid  to  youths  over  16 
but  under  22  years  of  age. 

(g)  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  title  11  of  this  Act 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpoees  of  subMCtion 
(h)  of  section  202  thereof. 

On  page  2.  line  8.  beginning  with  "by" 
strike  out  all  down  to  and  including  the 
comma  on  line  9  of  page  2. 

SecUon  203(c)  of  Public  Law  87-415, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"but  not  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  total  training  allowances  paid 
annually  under  this  section  may  be  paid 
to  such  youths." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  two  essential  provisions. 
Each  is  discussed  separately  below. 

First.  The  new  subsection  (f)  provides 
that  not  more  than  20  percent  of  all  the 
funds  authorized  for  the  training  proj- 
ects under  title  n  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  can  be  used 
for  the  training  of  youths  aged  16  to  22 
years.  Under  present  law  there  is  a  limi- 
tation of  5  percent  of  "training  allow- 
ances" of  $20  per  week  for  such  youths. 
S.  1831  increases  this  percentage  to  15 
percent.  Spokesmen  for  the  Depart- 
ment have  Indicated  a  desire  to  gear  this 
limitation  to  amounts  authorized  for  the 
program,  rather  than  to  training  allow- 
ances as  the  law  presently  requires. 
This  seems  a  sensible  change  to  be  made 
in  the  law  because  of  the  disparity  be- 
tween training  allowances  for  youths, 
$20.  and  allowances  for  adults,  $35.  Tbls 
20 -percent  limitation  seems  to  conform 
with  the  relationship  between  adults  and 
.vouths  who  need  training. 

Second.  The  new  subsection  (g)  places 
a  15-percent  limitation  on  the  amounts 
of  appropriated  funds  which  can  be  used 
for  the  new  literacy  program,  as  con- 


tained In  S.  1831.  Testimony  has  indi- 
cated that  there  are  roughly  300,000 
"fimctional  illiteratos"  who  need  this 
new  program,  whereas  there  are  over 
600,000  youths  who  need  training.  This 
completely  new  literacy  program  would 
be  able  to  serve  its  purpose  very  well 
under  this  limitotion.  and  the  limitetion 
would  assure  that  the  youths  and  the 
adults  for  whom  the  progrsun  was  origi- 
nally designed,  would  not  be  deprived  of 
funds  necessary  for  their  programs  al- 
ready underway. 

The  amendment  has  been  offered  after 
discussions  with  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment. They  have  not  seen  this  particu- 
lar amendment,  but  I  believe  they  ap- 
prove of  it  in  principle. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated.  It  is  another  attempt 
like  the  one  which  was  defeated  a  few 
minutes  ago,  to  apply  legislative  restric- 
tions which  would  imduly  hamper  the 
Administrator  in  his  conduct  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

No  effective  basis  was  laid  in  the  hear- 
ings of  the  subcommittee  by  administra- 
tion witnesses  which  would  enable  us  to 
apply  a  definite  percentage  figure  to  this 
broad  program.  To  do  so  at  this  time, 
without  full  consideration,  would  be  an 
unwise  step  to  take.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Later,  in  another 
amendment  which  I  shall  offer,  in  which 
there  is  a  20-percent  restriction,  I  shall 
show  that  under  this  proposal  at  least 
100,000  youths  could  be  trained;  and 
that  42,000  could  be  trained  for  fiscal 
1964.  with  a  15 -percent  restriction  on  the 
literacy  program.  So  we  are  not  ham- 
pering the  program  in  any  way. 

Under  this  amendment,  not  a  single 
nickel  need  be  spent  for  literacy  or  youth 
or  adult  training.  It  could  be  used  for 
any  of  the  three  programs. 

We  are  now  adding  $200  million  to 
the  authorization  of  $322  million  which 
was  approved  last  Wednesday.  That 
money  will  go  into  the  same  pot.  It 
coiUd  be  used  for  whatever  purpose  the 
administrator  decided  was  desirable  and 
necessary.  This  is  not  a  restrictive 
amendment;  it  merely  places  a  ceiling 
on  the  amount  that  can  be  expended  for 
the  literacy  program  and  the  youth  pro- 
gram. It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  valid  and 
reasonable  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  amendment  to  offer. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CTLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
have  to  ask  the  Senator  to  charge  the 
time  for  the  quonmi  call  to  the  time  of 
ttie  opponents. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  satisfactory. 
I  so  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stoted. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3,  af- 
ter line  17,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  not  more  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  funds  authorized  tor  the  training  of 
youths  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-two  years  shall  be  tised  for  the  train- 
ing of  high  school  graduates. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  limits  the  amount  of  funds 
to  be  authorized  for  the  training  of 
youths  who  are  high  school  graduates. 
The  amendment  limits  to  25  percent  of 
all  fimds  available  for  youths  the 
amounts  for  high  school  graduates.  The 
Department  of  Labor  and  others  have 
indicated  concern  that  too  large  a  per- 
centoge  of  funds  for  youths  were  being 
used  for  high  school  graduates,  thus  re- 
ducing too  sharply  the  funds  available 
to  train  those  disadvantaged  by  the  lack 
of  a  high  school  diploma. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  said — 
and  I  think  it  is  quite  significant: 

Two- thirds  erf  all  the  unemployed  people  in 
this  country  today  did  not  ftnUh  high  school. 
But  two-thirds  of  the  trainees  under  this 
year's  administration  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act — over  two- 
thirds — did  finish  high  school. 

Now.  what  that  means  Is  that  because  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  situation  under  the 
present  law,  we  ought  to  be  beaming  this 
progpram  more  at  those  who  did  not  have 
the  advantage  of  a  high  school  education, 
but  as  things  worked  out.  It  Is  beamed  much 
more  toward  those  who  did  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  high  school  education. 

Mr.  President,  the  comments  of  the 
Secretory  of  Labor  indicate  that  as  the 
act  has  been  administered  up  until  now. 
the  persons  who  need  the  program  the 
least  are  the  ones  who  are  receiving  the 
benefits.  The  average  boy  or  girl  who 
graduates  from  high  school  has  an  op- 
portunity, through  various  programs,  to 
fit  himself  for  a  productive  adult  life. 
But  the  training  program  was  primarily 
intended  to  help  persons  who  did  not 
have  educational  advantages,  who  are 
high  school  dropouts,  or  who  are  illiter- 
ates. 

I  believe  that  some  restriction  of  this 
nature  is  highly  necessary  and  desirable 
at  this  time.  A  great  many  high  school 
graduates  would  still  be  eligible  under 
the  proposal  I  am  offering  now. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  amendment  is  another  effort  to 
write  unnecessary  legislative  restrictions 
into  an  act  under  which  greater  flexi- 
bility should  be  left  to  the  swlministra- 
tor.  We  have  a  situation  in  which  per- 
haps a  majority  of  young  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  22  who  would 
want  to  train  under  this  act  axe  high 
school  graduates.    We  do  not  have  yet 
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%  sofflcient  ■ftlirtwil  teala  to  detennine 
what  that  perMnUfe  would  be.  But  to 
wTlt«  a  3S-peroenl  llmltaUon  into  the 
Mi  would  vaaMm  II  more  dlfflctxlt  to  ad- 
minister the  ae»  aneeeMfully  It  would 
not  reduce  the  ooBt.  It  could  do  no  rood, 
and  It  mlghl  eoneetrably  do  a  percepti- 
ble amount  of  b*nn.  Accordingly.  I 
hope  the  ■inniMliiHiiit  will  be  rejected. 

Mr  PROUTT.  Mr.  Preeldent.  I  reit- 
erate what  the  Beeretary  of  Labor  said; 
that  Lb.  that  the  program  as  it  has  been 
administered  up  to  now  is  primarily  of 
value  to  high  aebool  graduates;  it  does 
not  reach  down  to  high  school  dropouts 
and  llliteratM.  for  whom  the  program 
was  originally  dtt/kgoed  and  promoted. 

The  restrlctloci  I  propoee  is  not  at  all 
unrealistic.  It  Is  worthwhile,  and  would 
enable  the  administrator  to  perform  far 
better  work  and  for  the  benefit  of  per- 
sons who  mool  need  the  assistance. 

I  yldd  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRBSmiHO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
am»rnrim«int  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PROOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  hare  stated. 

The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LxoBLSTivs  Cleuc.  On  page  3. 
beginiUng  with  "In"  on  line  13.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  all  down  to  and  in- 
cluding the  period  an  line  17,  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

In  addition  to  the  amount*  author- 
ized by  aubMCtion  (b).  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  approprUted  •60.000.000  lor 
the  fUcal  year  ending  June  30.  1964. 

Mr.  PROTTTY.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROtnr.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
the  Senate  should  consider  all  programs 
related  to  the  one  being  considered  to- 
day: that  Is,  programs  involrlng  voca- 
tional and  ednestkmal  programs  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

I  should  Ilko  to  read  into  the  Record — 
and  I  teei  certain  I  have  missed  some 
items — the  amount  of  money  which  has 
been  either  miproprtated  or  authorized 
or  for  which  requests  for  authorization 
have  been  made  In  the  fleld  of  education, 
manpower  retraining,  and  development 

The  Senate  has  already  appropriated 
$110  million  for  the  manpower  develop- 
ment and  trafailng  program  for  fiscal 
1964.  The  bin  before  the  Senate.  S  1831. 
authorizes  $100  million  for  fiscal  I9«4. 

S.  1781,  which  the  Senate  passed  on 
Wednesday  o*  tkds  week,  authorizes  $322 
million  for  fiscal  1065. 

S.  1831.  the  ten  the  Senate  is  now  con- 
sidering, authorizes  $100  million  for  fiscal 
1965. 

That  Is  a  total  of  $632  million  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  for  fiscal  1B64  and  flscal  1965 

In  addition  to  this  amount.  $100  mil- 
lion has  been  i«iproprlated  by  the  Senate 
for  the  Youth  Employment  Act.  The 
vocational  education  Wll.  which  Is  before 
the  Senate  at  the  present  time,  will  ap- 


propriate for  this  year  $108  million,  and 
for  fiscal  1960.  $153  million. 

Under  the  Area  Rederelopment  Act, 
there  Is  a  program  Involving  $4,500,000 
for  retraining  and  vocational  education. 

There  Is  also  an  additional  appropria- 
tion or  authorization  for  $15  million  for 
the  vocational  education;  another  au- 
thorization of  $50  million  for  vocational 
education. 

These  items  total  $1,072,500,000  for  the 
next  2  fiscal  years. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  ihat  I  have  added 
$30  million  to  that  figure,  to  conform 
with  the  House  appropriations  for  the 
Manpower    Development    and    Training 

Act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  in  the  next  2  years  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  spending  $1,072  million 
under  what  is  known  as  the  Manpower 
Dewlopment  and  Training  Act? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  No;  it  is  $632  million 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  I  say  it  will  be  spent ;  that 
Is  not  completely  accurate.  That  will 
depend  on  the  amount  appropriated. 
These  are  amounts  which  have  l>een  au- 
thorized or  for  which  authorization  Is 
now  being  sought. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  will  be  $632  mUUon 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     In  addition,  $440  mil- 
lion  could   potentially    be   spent    under 
other  authorizations? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     So  the  total  amount, 
from  all  sources,  for  retraining  would  be 
$1,072  million  in  the  next  2  years? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  Rlad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  this  is  a  good  amendment,  and  I 
Intend  to  vote  for  It — although  like 
other  amendments  already  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont,  I 
assxune  It  will  be  defeated. 

I  understand  that  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
has  been  ordered  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  this  amendment,  but  not  on 
the  question  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Therefore,  at  this  time  I  wish  to  go 
on  record  as  being  opposed  to  pas.sage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY  Mr  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  impose  on  the  time  of  Sena- 
tors who  already  have  Reneral  knowledge 
of  the  outcome  of  thp  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

The  information  I  iiave.  ba^ed  on  this 
$632  million  figure.  Is  that  during  the 
fiscal  year  1964,  204.000  individuals  can 
come  under  1  of  the  3  programs  envis- 
aged by  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  as  the  bill  proposes  to 
amend  it  and  during  the  fiscal  year  1965. 
385.000  will  be  eligible.  That  total  can 
be  broken  down  In  different  ways,  but 
that  Is  the  maximum  number  of  those 
who  can  be  included  under  the  program 
and  under  the  funds  which  have  been 
either  appropriated  or  authorized,  or 
for  which  authorization  is  sought. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  humanly  impossible 
for  the  Departmt-nt  to  administer  a  pro- 


gram of  this  magnitude,  Inasmuch  as  it 
is  Just  barely  getting  off  the  ground  at 
the  present  time.  If  double  the  money 
could  be  profitably  used  for  this  man- 
power development  and  training  pro- 
gram, I  would  be  willing  and  happy  to 
vote  for  it;  but  all  this  money  is  unnec- 
essary. We  authorized  $322  million  last 
Wednesday.  Two  days  later  we  are 
asked  to  authorize  an  additional  $200 
million,  which  would  make  a  total  of 
$522  million. 

None  of  that  money  needs  to  be  spent 
for  an  illiteracy  program.  None  of  it 
needs  to  be  spent  for  a  youth  program. 
None  of  It  needs  to  be  spent  for  an  adult 
program.  There  is  no  need  to  spend  it 
for  all  or  for  one  or  two  of  these  pro- 
grams. So  what  Is  proposed  today  is 
simply  that  we  add  a  $200  million  au- 
thorization to  the  $322  million  authori- 
zation we  approved  last  Wednesday.  I 
believe  there  is  no  justification  for  doing 
this. 

I  believe  my  record  shows  that  I  am 
and  have  been  a  friend  of  legislation  of 
this  type.  I  believe  we  are  faced  with 
very  serious  problems  affecting  our 
young  people,  and  our  unemployed;  and 
I  want  to  do  everything  humanly  pos- 
sible to  help  them.  But  simply  to  au- 
thorize smd,  later,  to  appropriate  money 
is  not  enough.  The  program  must  be 
administered  In  an  effective  way.  I  be- 
lieve Senators  have  approached  this 
problem  on  the  basis  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity.  All  these  are  admirable  vir- 
tues; but  we  must  apply  a  little  analyti- 
cal judgment,  as  well. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  program,  but 
I  object  very  strenuously  to  authorizing 
or  appropriating  about  twice  as  much 
money  as  can  possibly  be  spent. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  about  all  I  have 
to  say.  I  favor  the  program;  but  I  am 
opposed  to  throwing  money  away  or 
appropriating  more  than  can  possibly  be 
used  in  an  effective  manner.  In  my 
opinion,  the  issue  before  us  is  as  simple 
as  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  Uie  balance  of 
tlie  time  under  my  control. 

Mr.   CLARK.     Mr.   President.   I  yield 

myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  If  this 
amendment  Ls  agreed  to.  the  number  of 
individuals  who  can  be  trained  under 
this  program  and  under  the  new  pro- 
gram provided  for  in  Senate  bill  1831 
will  be  cut  from  100,000  to  60.000.  In 
other  words,  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  40,000  of  those  who  now  have 
no  employable  skills  will  continue  to  be 
unemployed. 

Tlie  cost  of  the  program  is  running 
about  $1,000  a  trainee.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  proposes  to  cut  $40  mil- 
lion from  the  program.  Relatively  few 
Americans  are  functional  illiterates; 
most  Americans  can  do  elementary 
mathematics  In  their  heads.  So  it  is 
clear  that  If  the  authorization  Is  reduced 
from  $100,000,000  to  $60,000,000,  40,000 
people  will  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
the  program.  The  Issue  before  us  Is  that 
simple 

Mr  President.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 
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I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  PresldsBt.  it 
should  be  pointed  oui  that  last  Wadaes- 
day  we  added  $161  mllUon  W  the  pro- 
gram authorization.  Chus  Increastog  It  $o 
$322  million.  Now  it  is  proposed  that  we 
add  $200  million  to  all  thaL  Certainly 
the  two  should  have  been  comhlnsd.  so 
that  at  that  Ume  Senators  could  have 
known  the  total  which  would  confront 
them. 

The  pending  amendment  would  strike 
out  of  the  proposed  authorization  $140 
million  which  is  absolutely  imnecessary. 

The  remaining  $60  minion  authoriza- 
tion would  be  somewhat  larger  than  I 
think  necessary;  but  I  am  willing  to  have 
that  amount  authorized,  In  order  to 
make  my  amendment  more  palatable  to 
Senators  who  otherwise  might  oppose  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.      

The  PRESIDINa  OFPTCER.  All  re- 
mainhig  time  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont On  this  Questlcm,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered;  and  tSie  cleric 
win  can  the  rcdl. 

The  legislative  derk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD  <  after  having  voted 
In  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have 
voted  "nay."  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Ulinoia  [Mr.  DnucsBcl.  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Am- 
DERsoNl,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BayhI,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Btthbick],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut tMr.  Doro],  the  Senator  from 
lUinolB  [Mr.  DottcxasI,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  PulbrichtI.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  tMr.  QRUXimrGl.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartki],  the 
Senator  from  Washlncton  [Hr.  Jack- 
soirl.  the  Senator  from  LooMaafa  VMbr. 
Lowe],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(.Mr.  McOovnNl.  the  Senator  fron  Mew 
HamiJShlre  [Mr.  McImttxx],  the  Betiator 
from  Orocon  IMrs.  NsuBsicBal .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spaaxxsv],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  STMZXOxoir ] , 
and  the  Senatw  from  Texas  IMr.  Yah- 
BORoocHl  are  absent  on  oUclal  bUBiness. 

I  also  annomce  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr.  McNaicaba]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  iMr.  Englk]  Is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  froaa  Ikidiana 
(Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  frsm  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Buanscxl,  the  Heinator  from 
Connectiout  IMr.  Dodo],  the  Sanator 
from  minois  [Mr.  DouoLsa] ,  the  Ssnatar 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Oauaauwl.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  IMr.  Hanxsl.  the 
Senator  from  Washtogton  llCr.  Jack- 
aoH],  the  Senator  fram  lioalstaiia  IMr. 
Loifo].  the  Senator  ttom  CaUtomla  (Mr. 
Englx]  ,  the  Senator  from  Mjchlgaa  IMr. 
McNamasa].  ttie  Ssnmtor  from  aoath 
DakoU   [Mr.  McOomw],  tt»  Senator 


from  Mew  Hampshire  {Mr.  McImttbk], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nxu- 
BsasxaJ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr. 
BnuaauM,  the  flenator  from  Missouri 
LMr.  Smoifizovl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yakborocch]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennktt],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bocgs],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
tomI,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HiCKXNLOoj>xa] .  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHxx],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  IMr.  Moston],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MtmDTl.  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts tMr.  Saltonstall]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  LMr.  Tower],  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
YoiTNG]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Ulinois  TMr.  Dirk- 
snr]  is  detained  on  official  business  and 
his  pah-  has  been  previously  announced. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
TTtah  tMr.  Beknkxt],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  tMr.  Boccsl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  tMr.  Hickenlooper]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
tMr.  TOWER]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Cahfomia  [Mr.  Kuchel].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
CaUfomia  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  SiBtPScm]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Scott]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay.- 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  38,  as  f  oDows : 
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YEAS— 29 

fs 

Aiken 

Goldwater 

Peanon 

AlletS 

Hill 

Prouty 

Bwn 

HoOanS 

Robertson 

i^KtVA. 

Hnnka 

TTiiM—iB 

Carlson 

JohnBton 

Smith 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennla 

Curt*    * 

Jordan,  Itfalio 

Talmadge 

Doralnlok 

IigiMf  hfi 

ThormonS 

BMOana 

McCleUan 
Miner 

NATS— 38 

Wllllama.  Del. 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Moss 

IMlm 

Htimphrey 

Muskle 

Brawstar 

Nelson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javiu 

Pastors 

Cannon 

KeaUng 

Pell 

Oaas 

Kennedy 

Prormlre 

Cluuch 

Lent.  Ma. 

Randolph 

Clark 

KCjkffQUflon 

Rlbiooff 

McCarthy 

Smathera 

■mn 

MeOee 

Walters 

Atas 

Meteaif 

WUllama.  HJ. 

Oore 
Hart 

Monroney 
Morae 

Young.  CMate 

NOT  VOTINO— 33 

Qruenlng 

Morton 

Bajia 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bennett 

HtckMilaaper 

Neuberger 

W«yg« 

Jackson 

Burtttck 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Otottea 

Long,  La. 

Simpson 

Olikaen 

Manafleld 

Sparkmaa 

DodS 

MoOovern 

Symington 
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8o  Mr.  Prouty's  amendment  was  re- 

Joctod. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  voto  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motioa  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  CMTiCKR.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  aootion  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsorlvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  ProsldeBt.  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk,  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFiCBR.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  be  sti^ed. 

The  LBGIH.ATIVE  Clvrk.  On  page  2, 
lirie  19,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
word  "and." 

On  page  2,  Hne  22,  it  Is  proposed  to 
strflce  all  after  the  word  "failed"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  Oie  following: 
",  and  that  such  failin-e  to  attend  school 
classes  was  due  to  the  economic  etrcnm- 
Btances  (tf  the  family  or  household  of 
which  the  individual  was  a  membei, 
which  required  the  individual  to  seeic 
employment  or  training  for  employ- 
ment." 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  designed  to  i^ike  the  ob- 
jection to  the  bill  that  the  biH  would  be 
calculated  in  its  results  to  encourage 
dropouts  of  our  youngsters  from  school. 
The  amendment  would  not  be  necessary 
were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  the  hOl 
would  lower  the  age  for  eligibility. 

Inasmuch  as  the  age  limit  is  to  be 
lowered,  I  think  aB  of  us  should  make  it 
very  clear  that  it  is  our  intention  to  en- 
cotu-age  people  to  stay  in  school,  and  that 
we  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  to  en- 
courage people  to  dr(4)  out  of  school. 

The  bill  will  have  a  tendency  in  that 
direction,  as  a  result  ol  the  adoptioa  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Vennont  (Mr.  ftocrr]  to  chmnge 
the  period  of  time  involved  from  3 
months  to  •  months,  so  that  no  one 
could  become  eligk>le  unless  he  had  been 
out  of  school  for  more  than  6  months. 

I  am  not  sure  that  all  of  this  will  be 
necessary,  because  we  can  readily  under- 
stand how  a  student  might  decide  to  drop 
out  for  6  months  and  ait  it  out  to  become 
eligiUe  for  sa  weeks  at  training  allow- 
anees.  We  would  not  want  that  to  hap- 
pen. 

The  bill  provides  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  C  months  of  absence  from  classes 
all  approptiate  procedures,  including 
guidance  and  counseling  by  appropriate 
local  authorities,  must  be  gone  through, 
but  I  suggest  that  an  of  these  appropriate 
procedures  of  guidance  and  counsrilng 
by  appropriate  local  authorities  will  be 
an  exercise  In  futility  if  the  Individual 
cotMsemed  has  already  made  trp  his  mind 
that  what  he  Is  going  todo  is  sit  it  out  for 
6  months  and  then  become  riigil>le  for  52 
weeks  of  the  training  allowances. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  add  a 
further  criterion.  That  criterion  would 
be  that  the  faOnre  to  attend  the  class  for 
6  months  was  due  to  economic  circum- 
stances of  the  family  or  household  of 
which  the  individual  is  a  member,  which 
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eooBOOile  dreumataiieet  required  the  In- 
dlridual  to  nek  omrikiyment  or  to  seek 
tntnlnc  tar  tmgttafmteat. 

Thlkt  to  dlreolly  ta  Hue  with  wh*t  the 
Seoator  from  riiMylfnla  (Ur.  ClaucI 
Mrtler  ftatad  vImb  I  Mked  him  about 
the  problem  at  aelMxd  dropouts.  The 
Senator  raised  the  point,  which  was  a 
▼atld  point,  that  a  student  mlcht  be  re- 
Qutred  to  drop  oat  of  school  In  order  to 
brip  earn  bread  for  the  family.  This  is 
a  Talld  ptAai.  The  student  might  drop 
oat  of  setaool  bacanse  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  obtain  traininc  for  employ- 
ment to  help  In  the  economic  situation  of 
the  family.  If  an  indiyidual  came  from 
a  broken  hooia  and  was  In  a  household. 
it  mlcht  be  neoeeeary  for  him  to  help 
earn  some  bread  for  the  household. 

The  f"*^^'"**"*^  would  do  nothing 
more  than  gear  tlM  bill  with  that  point 
made  by  the  flmietor  from  Pennsylvania 
In  mind.  It  would  prorlde  another  safe- 
guard calculated  to  prevent  the  bill  from 
eiKOuraging  dropouts,  one  of  our  great- 
est tragedlea. 

lir.  COCMPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MIIXOL  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPXEt.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  in  this  amend- 
ment I  think  the  Senator  has  ex- 
plained It  thorooghly.  I  wish  to  make 
only  a  few  comments. 

I  agree  wholehftartedly  with  the  pur- 
poae  of  this  ameodment  to  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  because 
the  purpoee  Is  to  tnelode  young  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  19  among  those 
who  can  be  trained.  Not  only  would 
they  be  included  for  basic  skills,  but  also 
they  would  be  tneloded  for  functional 
literacy  training,  to  give  them  at  least 
the  simplest  fundamentals  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  skills  to  enable 
thfin  to  take  basic  training  In  school. 

When  we  read  that  500.000  or  600.000 
young  people  were  unemployed  In  the 
past  year,  we  reaUae  that  the  situation 
Is  sad.  It  Is  an  indletment  of  our  edu- 
f^t^;t/pini  lyBtem  througliout  this  coimtry. 
that  it  does  not  provide  to  thousands  and 
thousands  of  young  people  fxinctlonal 
literacy,  or  even  the  basic  requir«nents 
for  ffarn»Ttg  a  ttvlng  for  themselves  and 
for  their  famlUas. 

It  has  been  developed  in  the  debate 
that  the  program  should  not  induce 
young  people  to  leave  school  when  they 
are  able  to  stay  In  school.  The  amend- 
ment which  has  been  agreed  to.  to  pro- 
vide that  there  must  be  a  failure  to  at- 
tend a  school  for  6  months  wUl  act 
against  such  an  objective. 

As  the  BflnatTTT  from  Iowa  has  ex- 
plained, our  amendment  would  provide 
another  safeguard  against  dropouts.  It 
would  make  money  available  to  those 
boys  and  girls  who  need  it  most. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  authorisation  in 
the  bin.  to  be  followed  by  i4>propriations. 
will  not  provide  sufklent  funds  to  train 
all  the  young  people  between  16  and  19 
years  of  age  who  need  training  in  basic 
skills  or  who  need  training  in  funda- 
mental literaejr  requirements.  The 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  make 
whatever  amoonta  of  money  are  appro- 
priated avallalSto  to  young  men  and 
women  whose  families  are  not  able  to 


keep  them  in  school,  and  it  would  make 
this  money  available  to  them  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  family  made  it 
necessary  for  boys  and  girls  over  16  years 
of  age  to  leave  school  to  work  or  to  be 
trained  in  order  to  go  to  work. 

The  provision  we  have  offered  touches 
a  problem  which  has  not  been  debated. 
The  effect  would  be  to  provide  the  money 
which  is  made  available  to  those  boys 
and  girls  whose  families  are  not  able  to 
keep  them  in  school,  when  the  circum- 
stances demand  that  they  work  to  help 
support  the  family  as  well  as  to  support 
themselves. 

If  a  family  has  funds  to  keep  children 
in  school,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  family  to 
use  every  bit  of  persuasion  and  effort 
it  can  to  keep  a  boy  or  girl  In  school.  If 
a  family  needs  funds  for  its  own  sus- 
tenance, the  boy  or  girl  would  have  to 
go  to  work — and  many  of  them  do — to 
help  provide  for  the  family  needs. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be 
to  direct  whatever  funds  are  appropri- 
ated to  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  19  whose  families  are  not  able 
to  keep  them  in  school  and  whose  fami- 
lies need  their  help.  I  submit,  uiwn  that 
ground,  that  it  Ls  an  amendment  which 
should  be  adopted.  If  the  money  Is  not 
directed  to  those  who  need  it,  who  by 
reason  of  the  circumstances  of  their 
families  have  not  been  able  to  secure  the 
schooling  necessary  to  train  them.  I  do 
not  know  to  whom  it  should  be  directed. 
That  would  be  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

B£r.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rakdolph]. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph 1  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  our  two  capable 
colleagues,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Mnxn  ]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Coopxal,  In  my  opinion  provides  for 
new  procedures  which  would  add  a  fur- 
ther layer  of  bureaucracy  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  present  training  pro- 
gram. 

I  ask  for  the  attention  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  amendment,  because  I  should  like 
to  stress  the  point  that  the  amendment 
overlooks  the  fact  that  those  who  drop 
out.  at  the  ages  of  16  through  18,  have 
in  many  Instances  left  school  for  other 
than  what  might  be  clearly  character- 
ized ELS  economic  reasons. 

I  point  to  the  language  which  I  think, 
frankly,  is  111  defined:  "Economic  cir- 
cumstances of  the  family  or  household." 
I  warn  Senators  that  this  could  well 
mean  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
through  representatives  of  that  Depart- 
ment, would  investigate  bank  accounts. 
This  is  possible,  and  I  think  is  a  practi- 
cal possibility.  The  debts  of  the  parent 
or  parents  of  the  household  could  be 
gone  into,  because  if  the  economic  cir- 
cumstances are  to  be  determined,  an 
investigation  must  be  made.  Very 
frankly,  one  would  have  to  investigate 
family  by  family,  and  household  by 
household,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
youngster  dropped  out  of  school  for  any 
reason  which  could  be  described  as  an 
economic  circumstance. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  can  understand  the 
Senator's  concern  about  this  question: 
but  would  not  that  investigation  have 
already  been  made  by  the  local  authori- 
ties? It  seems  to  me  almost  inconceiv- 
able that  a  family  in  circumstances  Jus- 
tifying the  dropout  would  not  have  been 
on  the  local  relief  rolls,  which  would 
have  already  required  an  investigation. 
So  the  Senator's  concern,  while  recog- 
nizable. Is  perhaps  a  little  unfounded, 
because  the  investigation  would  already 
have  been  made.  I  find  it  Inconceiv- 
able to  suppose  that  the  Secretary  would 
not  go  to  the  local  authorities  for  this  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  investigaUon 
required  by  the  amendment  as  offered  is 
in  no  sense  required  by  the  bill  as  re- 
ported. The  factual  determination  pres- 
ently contemplated  by  the  bill  does  not 
go  to  the  point  of  the  economic  circum- 
stances of  the  family. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  if  the  financial  cir- 
cumstances of  the  family  are  not  the 
very  ones  which  cause  the  local  authori- 
ties to  provide  for  A,  B,  or  C,  or  for  other 
types  of  assistance,  to  the  family? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  will  read  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill.  I  think  it  Is  important 
to  check  it,  because,  as  I  have  indicated, 
it  provides: 

That  no  training  allowance  sball  be  paid 
to  any  Individual  who  Is  under  18  yean  of 
age  and  h&a  not  been  graduated  from  high 
school  unless  the  Secretary  shaU  have  satls- 
ned  himself  that  such  Individual  has  failed 
to  attend  school  classes  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  3  months — 

It  was  amended  to  6  months — 

during  the  regular  school  session,  and  that 
all  appropriate  procedures  (Including  guid- 
ance and  counseling  by  appropriate  local  au- 
thorlUes)  to  Induce  such  Individual  to  re- 
sume school  attendance  have  failed. 

The  bill  does  not  refer  to  the  economic 
circumstances  of  the  youngster's  family. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Not  so  far  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  read;  but  my  point  is,  if  the 
Senator  will  read  further,  and  add  our 
amendment  to  what  he  has  read,  that  it 
involves  the  economic  circumstances, 
which  Is  the  point  of  his  argument 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  Interrupt  the  Sen- 
ator to  say  that  that  is  what  I  am  op- 
posed to.  and  that  Is  what  the  committee 
ts  opposed  to.  The  Senator  lias  said  that 
this  investigation  already  has  been  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  suggesting  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  his  fear 
of  a  great  msiss  of  administrative  detail 
that  is  going  to  have  to  l>e  gone  into  by 
the  Secretary  in  order  to  meet  the  re- 
quirement provided  by  our  amendment  is 
probably  overstated.  I  believe  that  in  a 
great  many  cases  the  determination  of 
the  economic  circimistances  of  a  family 
would  already  have  been  gone  into  by  the 
local  authorities,  and  all  the  Secretary's 
field  agents  would  have  to  do  would  be 
to  contact  the  local  agents  and  ascertain 
whether  or  not  a  family  was  in  a  bad 
economic  situation.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  require  too  much  of  an  investiga- 
tion. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Before  I  yield,  let 
me  say  that  I  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  I  luiderstand  his  position, 
but  it  would  be  a  dlffereiU  type  of  in- 
vestigation, and  that  is  why  we  are 
against  it.  We  think  that  type  of  inves- 
tiualion  is  not  a  practical  one. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Saiator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  must  say  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  overempha- 
sizes the  kind  of  inviesUgation  which 
would  have  to  be  conducted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  2  more  mlnutea. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  language  which 
was  reported  by  the  committee  states, 
"the  Secretary  shall  have  satisfied  him- 
self." So  that  language  would  apply 
also  to  the  amendment  which  we  have 
offered,  namely,  that  the  Secretary  shall 
have  satisfied  himself  about  the  con- 
ditions provided.  Ha  would  have  to 
satisfy  himself  that  the  individual  had 
failed  to  attend  school  classes  for  a  pe- 
riod of  6  months,  and  that  all  kinds  of 
procedures  had  been  used  to  Induce  or 
encourage  him  to  stay  in  scbooL 

What  w«  have  offered  is  much  more 
simple.  The  Secretary  would  mer^  de- 
termine from  local  information  wbettMr 
a  boy  or  girl  came  from  a  famUy  whose 
financial  circumstances  were  such  that 
they  had  no  funds  and  that  this  training 
was  needed  to  help  him  or  her  secure 
functional  literacy  or  training  for  a  job. 

The  fact  that  such  boys  and  giiiB  do 
not  have  these  basic  skills,  or  ttaat  they 
have  not  been  able  to  secure  the  moet 
fujKiamental  educational  requircmeata 
for  finding  >obs.  would  indicate  in  moat 
cases  that  they  came  from  famittee 
which,  for  various  reasons,  were  opt  altle 
to  keep  them  in  school  or  help  them  con- 
tinue their  education. 

There  is  not  enough  money  to  tndn 
every  boy  and  girl  who  is  not  emptaored. 
Certainly  not  enough  money  is  piovidBd 
in  this  bill  for  that  purpoee.  I  make  the 
point  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  money 
available,  if  we  are  to  train  persona  for 
employmeot  and  if  we  are  to  try  to  gtve 
them  some  qualifications,  this  money 
certainly  ought  to  go  to  individuals  from 
families  who  themselves  are  tmalrie  to 
provide  educational  and  training  ap- 
portunities. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
tune  of  the  Senator  has  agam  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

If  these  individuals  oome  from  families 
who  have  the  money  to  keep  them  In 
.school  or  provide  for  their  trsitning.  why 
.should  they  not  do  it?  Why  ahoidd  the 
Government  do  it?  ThiM  amendmenft 
directs  the  aid  to  the  boy  or  girl  ooming 
from  the  type  of  family  with  whleh  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  I  are 
familiar,  a  family  which  cannot  provide 
^uch  opportunity. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
.\'ield  mrseU  1  mtrmtc. 

The  PRJBSIDfINO  OFPICBR.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  conclude  by  say- 
ing trfifft  I  undffrgtand  the  concern  of  the 
wpon^o*^  <rf  the  amendment  I  repeat  to 
them  that  in  reality  they  would  adopt 
the  concept  of  the  pauper's  oath  and 
would  apply  it  to  the  youth  training  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  bill.  Tliat  is  abso- 
lutely what  would  have  to  be  done,  be- 
cause Senators  are  asking,  in  effect,  for 
a  proOt-and-kMS  sheet  within  a  family 
or  household.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  a  boy  will  drop  from  school.  They 
can  and  often  do  involve  a  complication 
of  causes  other  than  economic  circum- 
stances. These  young  men  and  women 
should  nonetheless  remain  eligible  for 
the  training  program,  including  the 
allowances. 

The  thought  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  understandable,  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  ctMiclusion. 
I  jrield  l>ack  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  the 
Senators  offering  the  amendment  will  do 
so. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  rrt^Anx  i  withhold  the  request  to 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
really  sorry  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  thrown  out  tine  old  bugaboo 
about  the  pauper's  oath.  There  is  noth- 
ing further  from  the  minds  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  or  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  than  a  pauper's  oath  procedure. 
However,  if  the  Secretary  saw  fit  to  re- 
quire a  pauper's  oath,  which  I  do  not 
think  he  would,  he  would  be  entitled 
to  do  so  under  the  authority  of  the  bUL 
But  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Secretary  would  do  so.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  Intent  of  any  Senator  to  require 
a  pauper's  oath  in  order  to  meet  the  test 
of  whether  or  not  the  economic  circum- 
stances of  the  family  or  household  from 
which  one  of  the  dropouts  came  were 
such  as  to  require  him  to  drop  out  of 
school  to  seek  employment  or  tnuning 
for  «nployment. 

I  suggest  fiu-ther  that  the  local  au- 
thorities would  be  pretty  well  able  to 
advise  the  ileld  agent  or  the  secretary 
whether  a  family  was  in  bad  economic 
straits,  ao  that  the  Secretary  could  be 
satisfied  on  this  limitation. 

The  amendment  is  not  a  diflScult  one 
to  enforce.  It  is  pretty  broad  wiien  we 
say  that  the  Secretary  must  be  satisfied 
on  this  point.  The  degree  of  satisfaction 
does  not  have  to  be  one  entailing  aai- 
mite  examination  of  a  balance  sheeL  I 
believe  the  local  authorities  would  be 
in  a  pretty  good  position  to  lend  assist- 
ance In  this  respect.  I  believe  that  they 
would  see  to  It  that  families  which  oould 
idford  to  keep  their  boy  or  girl  in  school 
would  not  be  the  recipients  of  Federal 
largesse.  I  hope  the  amendment  wQl  be 
adopted.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
ICr.  f7.AT>w  Mr.  President,  I  yi^d 
myself  30  seconds. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  en- 
ttirSy  correct.  If  the  amendment  is 
adopted  we  shall  have  a  brand  new  bu- 
reaucracy engaged  In  investigating  the 
finances  of  every  family  that  wishes  to 


take  advantage  of  the  training  program 
under  the  biU.  It  will  inrolve  a  balance 
sheet  and  a  profit  and  loss  statement, 
and  the  equivalent  ot  a  Dun  it  Bradstreet 
investigation.  In  the  end  we  shall  prac- 
tically require  a  young  man  to  take  a 
paut>er's  oath. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  take  only  1  minute.  This  matter 
is  not  necessarily  related  to  economic  cir- 
cumstances. What  is  the  puipoee  of  the 
Uuining?  It  is  not  merely  related  to 
poverty.  The  purpose  is  to  equip  people 
to  make  a  useful  contributioa  to  produc- 
tion. Many  school  dropouts  are  totally 
iinacquainted  with  the  industrial  proc- 
esses, the  manufacturing  processes,  or 
the  trade  processes  ot  the  American 
economy.  The  purpose  of  the  iMogram 
is  not  merdiy  related  to  povoty  but. 
rather,  to  the  upgrading  d  the  sidlis  of 
Americaxi  workers.  It  would  be  a  very 
foolish  thing  to  subject  than  te  this  kind 
of  limitation.  I  am  sure  the  matter  «ff 
ecaoanaic  ciroumstanoes  wiU  be  a  factor, 
and  it  should  be,  but  it  should  not  be  the 
only  factor.  I  hope  the  S^iate  will  re- 
ject the  asoendmeat. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yidd. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  US  suppose  that 
there  is  only  so  much  money  to  go 
around.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  see 
to  it  that  the  money  went  to  the  families 
which  have  an  economic  need  for  this 
program?  We  do  not  have  enough 
money  for  everyone.  As  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  pointed  out,  tiie  ob- 
jective of  the  amendment  is  to  see  to  it 
that  the  nkoney  goes  to  households  which 
need  this  assistance.  If  we  had  all  the 
money  in  the  world  and  did  not  have  to 
worry  about  these  things,  that  would  be 
one  thing.  However,  we  are  limited  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  money  that  can 
be  used.  I  suggert  that  that  is  the  rea- 
son for  narrowing  down  the  coverage  to 
those  who  need  the  assistance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  confident 
that  the  question  of  economic  need  is 
a  factor,  and  that  it  will  he  taken  into 
conslderaUon  by  the  local  authorities.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  should  make  that  Judgnent.  I 
would  prefer  to  provide  a  broader  Juris- 
diction, or  give  more  leeway  at  the  local 
level,  than  to  have  this  restrictive  lan- 
guage added.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  eco- 
nomic factor  is  Important  and  should  be 
taken  Into  consideration. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  the  hm  that  deals  with  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  debate  says 
something  about  it.  and  the  original  act 
contains  something  about  IL  JSveryane 
knows  that  something  oui^  to  be  done 
about  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  myUme.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  cmiendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  MzlurI  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopaal. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called).    Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
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hAiw  a  pair  with  llM  dtattnguiahed  mlnor- 
Itr  leader.  llntNiMitni  frtxa  Bllnala  llir. 
DOKnwl .  If  ha  trare  preeent  end  Toi- 
inc.  be  would  vole  *'yea.'*  If  I  were  at 
llberly  (o  vote.  X  would  vote  "nay. "  I 
therefore  wtthhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  ooncluded. 

Mr.  HUlfPHRKY'  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
TOte  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Jtinlor  Sen- 
ator from  AitMna  [lir.  OoLowAml.  If 
he  were  piueeiit  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  -yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "naj.**  I  withhold  my  vote. 

I  anoounoe  tbat  the  Senator  from  New 
Ifttdeo  [Mr.  AnaiaoHl.  the  Senator 
fnm  Tndtana  [Mr.  BathI,  the  Senator 
from  North  Daksto  (Mr.  BxnioicKl.  the 
Benatn-  from  Oonneeticut  (Mr.  DoodI, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douoi.as1, 
the  Senator  fNB  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fm.- 
■aioBTl,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
OavKimiol.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Habtxs],  tike  Senator  from  Wash- 
iBfton  (Mr.  JACsaon].  the  Senator  from 
Louleiana  (Mr.  Lowol,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovxbm  1 .  the  Sen- 
ates from  New  Hampahlre  [Mr.  McIn- 
TTUl.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NKUBUonl,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SpauuoiiI.  the  Senator  from  Mls- 
■ourl  [Mr.  SvMUWiTom.  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.Tsa»o«oT7CH]  are  absent 
on  official  bnalneai. 

I  also  annonnee  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  McNamakaI  Is  absent  be- 
eaiweof  Ulnem. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Calif omln  (Mr.  EmolxI  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  amiounoe  that.  If  present 
tgu^  voting,  tlw  Senator  fn»n  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath]  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
koU  (Mr.  BOKBdCX],  the  Senator  from 
Oonneetleat  [Mr.  Dooo).  the  Senator 
from  minols  [Mr.  DooolasI  ,  the  Senator 
fxom  Caltfondn  tHr.  EmouI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  <<laslrs  [M^.  aitmrtHal.  the 
Senator  from  HwBftnvh  (Mr.  Hastkx]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
sou],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
LoM],  the  Senator  from  South  DakoU 
[Mr.  McGk>vnw).  the  Senator  from  New 
Bampdiire  (Mr.  Mdimru],  the  Sena- 
tor from  MWhlgan  (Mr.  McNama>a].  the 
Sens^or  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NKuanonl. 
the  Senator  firom  Alabama  [Mr.  Spakx- 
KAHl.  the  BfTiit^*^  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
SncniaTow],  and  the  Senator  from  Tex- 
as (Mr.  YAaaoaofOOHl  would  each  vote 

"nay." 

Mr.  CARI^ON.  I  announce  that  the 
Soiator  from  XTtah  (Mr.  Bkioiztt].  the 
Senator  ftom  IMaware  [Mr.  Booosl.  the 
Senator  fxom  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
tow],  the  Oenator  ftom  Iowa  [Mi.  Hicx- 
BMLOom),  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHSLl.  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  MwaaM],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  MobtokI.  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Muinrr],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TDW8TAU.].  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  0OOTT],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  SxmpsohI.  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Towxal.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nortti  Dakota  [Mr.  Yoimc]  are 
neeeaaarlly  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Di&k- 
snl  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Bfr. 
OoLBWATn]    are    detained    on    ofDclal 


bUBlneas  and  their  respective  pairs  have 
been  previously  annoimced.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bavmrrl.  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Booosl .  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicxxifLoornl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson  1  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Towxxl  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  KuchxlI.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 


|No.   IM  Leg 

1 

TEAS— 17 

Aiken 

Domlnlck 

Prouty 

Ailott 

Hruaka 

Ruxaell 

Cannon 

Jordan. Idaho 

Scott 

Cartoon 

Keating 

Smith 

Coop«r 

MUler 

WlUiams   Del 

Curtto 

Pearaon 

NAYS— «9 

BarUett 

Hill 

Muakle 

B««ai 

Holland 

Nelaun 

Blbla 

Inouya 

Paatore 

Brewster 

JaTiu 

Pell 

Byrd.  V* 

Johnaton 

ProxAlre 

ByM,  W.  Va 

Jordan.  N  C 

Randolph 

Cajc 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Lauache 

Robartaon 

Clark 

Long.  Mo 

Smathera 

BaatUnd 

Stennla 

■dmondaon 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Blender 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Bmn 

McOe« 

Walter* 

Pont 

Metcair 

W'.lllama.  N  J 

Oora 

Monroney 

Young.  Ohio 

Hart 

Uorae 

Harden 

Mou 

NOT  VOTING- 

34 

Anderaan 

Oruenlng 

Morton 

Bayb 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Neuberger 

Bocsa 

Humphrey 

Saltonatall 

Burdlck 

Jackaon 

Simpaon 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Dlrkaen 

Long,  La 

Symington 

Dodd 

Manafietd 

Tower 

Douglaa 

McOovem 

Yar  borough 

Enfla 

Mclntyrc 

Young.  N   Dak 

Pul  bright 

McNamara 

Ooldwater 

Machem 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Miller  and 
Mr.  Coopxa  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  30 
seconds  to  me? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  distingxilshed  Senator 
from  BfCinnesota  for  a  nongermane  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  It 
will  be  a  very  germane  statement.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  final 
printing  of  the  bill,  following  what  I 
hope  win  be  Its  passage,  the  name  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana  LMr. 
Bath]  be  included  as  a  cosponsor.  In- 
advertently, his  name  was  omitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  desired  to  have  a  few 


minutes  yielded  to  him.  I  will  yield  time 
to  him.  Does  the  Senator  desire  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Not  more;  perhaps 
less. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
session  of  Congress  moved  forward,  I 
had  hoped  that  It  would  finally  be  pos- 
sible for  me,  because  of  thrift,  to  be  able 
to  vote  for  a  tax  cut.  It  Is  obvious  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  reduce  expenditures 
for  the  purpose  of  neutralixlng  the  losses 
that  will  come  from  the  passage  of  a  tax 
cut  bin.  Old  subsidies  are  being  In- 
creased, and  new  ones  are  being  estab- 
lished. New  functions  are  being  created 
by  the  Federal  Government,  usurping 
a  field  that  historically  and  traditionally 
has  been  occupied  by  the  State  govern- 
ments. 

Goverrunent  has  entered  Into  func- 
tions which  never  before  have  been  per- 
formed by  government,  but  always  by 
private  enterprise — functions  such  as 
area  redevelopment,  domestic  peace 
corps,  extravagant  urban  redevelopment, 
mass  transportation  at  a  cost  of  not  less 
than  $6  billion  but  probably  closer  to 
$10  billion,  new  subsidies  for  the  build- 
ing of  fishing  vessels,  and  supplemental 
public  works,  duplicating  what  we  had 
In  the  1930's.  Also,  on-the-job  training 
for  adults  and  on-the-job  training  for 
Juveniles. 

The  program  now  proposed  would  have 
these  young  people  told,  "Drop  out  of 
school  and  forget  your  studies,  and  we 
will  pay  you  and  train  you  after  you  have 
done  that." 

Mr.  President,  35  percent  of  the  na- 
tional income  is  now  being  spent  for  the 
maintenance  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government.  Since  1961,  the  national 
debt  has  been  increased  from  $286  to 
$305  billion.  Increasingly  there  is  being 
vested  in  the  Federal  Government  power 
which  makes  it  possible  for  those  in  au- 
thority to  bend  the  backs  and  twist  the 
thinking  of  American  businessmen  and 
frequently  induce  immorality  among 
those  doing  business — all  because  of  the 
power  of  the  omnipotent  Central  Oov- 
enunent.  Every  day  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  is — by  means  of  the 
action  of  Congress — being  expanded. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  of  what 
Is  happenhig,  I  cannot  vote  for  this  bill 
or  any  other  bill  which  disregards  the 
necessity  of  fiscal  responaibility.  More 
and  more  I  am  becoming  convinced  that 
the  old  adage  or  principle,  "Do  the  es- 
sential things,  and  provide  by  taxes  the 
funds  to  finance  them,"  has  been  aban- 
doned. In  the  1930's  there  was  substi- 
tuted the  philosophy  "Spend  and  spend, 
and  tax  and  tax."  Then  came  the  new 
era  of  "Spend  and  spend,  but  do  not  tax. 
Let  our  descendants,  the  children  of  the 
future,  pay  the  bill:  meanwhile,  we  will 
sing  and  dance."  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not subscribe  to  that  philosophy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  S.  1831  is 
the  second  amendment  to  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
to  be  considered  by  the  Senate  in  this 
session.  This  bill  would  provide  for  the 
Department  of   Labor  to  refer   eligible 
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workers  to  programs  that  will  provide 
the  training  in  basic  literacy  and  work 
skills  necessary  to  prepare  these  people 
to  qualify  for  the  direct  occupational 
training  now  available  under  the  act. 
It  would  also  lower  the  minimum  age 
qualification  from  19  to  16,  provided  any 
such  eligible  person  has  been  out  of 
school  for  more  than  3  months,  and 
would  Increase  the  percentage  of  total 
allowances  provided  under  the  act  that 
would  be  paid  to  such  youths  from  5  to 

1 5  percent. 

This  bill  is  an  important  supplement 
to  the  President's  recommendations  on 
civil  rights  insofar  as  they  affect  the 
Manpower  Act.  It  will  enable  us  to  reach 
in  some  measure,  the  more  than  700,000 
unemployed  youths  between  the  ages  of 

16  and  21,  many  of  whom  are  dropouts. 
For  example,  in  my  own  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  where  7.7  percent  of  our  eligible 
workers  are  unemployed,  approximately 
20  percent  of  our  children  drop  out  of 
school  before  they  complete  their  4  years. 
And  in  Providence  the  dropout  rate 
shoots  up  to  approximately  36  percent. 
While  our  unemployment  rate  nationally 
is  nearly  5  Mi  percent  and  it  skyrockets 
to  over  16  percent  for  those  under  20. 
Coupled  with  these  is  the  fact  that  one 
out  of  four  of  these  unemployed  youths 
are  nonwhite. 

We  who  represent  this  Nation  in  Con- 
gress must  cope  with  this  problem,  for  It 
is  one  of  national  proportions.  We  must 
in  every  manner  possible  enact  signifi- 
cant legislation  to  meet  this  crisis,  for 
growing  unemployment  means  an  ever- 
increasing  burden  on  society.  Those 
critics  who  decry  the  so-called  welfare 
state  would  be  well  advised  to  support 
every  effort  to  train  oiu-  unemployed 
citizens  in  those  skills  necessary  to  en- 
able them  to  gain  and  hold  Jobe.  This 
bill  before  us  is  only  a  small  step  in  that 
direction,  but  it  is  a  forward  step  and  one 
which  we  should  not  and  cannot  make 
with  hesitation. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Bfr.  MiLLnl. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
debate  today  on  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  I  believe  we 
should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Federal 
aid  is  not  the  only  solution  to  solving 
our  unemployment  problems.  A  key  to 
creating  Jobe  is  local  initiative.  Uhder- 
scoring  this  is  an  article  which  appears 
in  the  September  1963  issue  of  Nation's 
Business.  The  article  cites  the  work  of 
South  Carolina's  Committee  for  Techni- 
cal Education  which,  it  notes,  operates 
independently  of  other  State  agencies. 
including  the  federally  aided  department 
of  education.  This  committee  is  unusual 
in  that  it  is  financed  entirely  by  State 
and  local  money  and  makes  no  demands 
whatsoever  on  the  use  of  Federal  fimds. 

To  say  the  least,  this  do-it-yourself 
approach  is  refreshingly  needed  and  it 
shows  what  States  and  local  communities 
can  do  if  they  take  the  initiative. 

In  this  connection,  the  Fort  Dodge. 
Iowa.  Messenger,  on  January  24  of  this 
year,  published  an  article  in  which  a  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  news  service  re- 
porter, Harold  I.  Rogers,  took  a  hard  look 
at  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Coimectlcut 
office  of  the  Federal  Employment  Serv- 


ice.   I  would  like  to  quote  f  rcxn  this  ar- 
ttcle: 

Tlw  authorities  selected  3.600  semlskUled 
woricers  aa  candidates  tor  retraining,  and  ac- 
tually interviewed  2.143  of  them.  That  Is, 
they  looked  up  these  workers  and  tried  to 
get  them  to  retrain  themselves. 

From  this  number,  589  were  selected  to  take 
machinist  aptitude  tests.  When  the  day  of 
the  teat  rolled  around,  only  388  showed  up. 

Only  140  passed  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  this  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  Federal  efforts  to  reduce  un- 
emplosmient. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  two 
articles,  entitled  "Here's  Do -It- Yourself 
Unemployment  Cure"  from  Nation's  Bus- 
iness and  "Retraining:  Does  It  Help  Un- 
employment?" from  the  Port  Dodge  Mes- 
senger, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  Nation's  Bvislness,  September  1963] 
Hxax's  Do-lT-YouasKLT   Unkmploymknt 

Cttkk 
Ciirtis  Pettit  worked  for  20  years  as  an 
oiler  in  a  South  Carolina  textile  mill,  bring- 
ing home  a  paycheck  which  rarely  exceeded 
$50  a  week. 

But  one  payday  recently  Mr.  Pettit  re- 
ceived a  check  of  more  than  $100  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.  He  Is  now  a  sklUed 
machinist  in  the  Firestone  Steel  Products 
Co..  at  I^Mutanburg,  S.C. 

Who  brou^t  about  the  change?  Mr.  Pet- 
tit did — by  seizing  an  opportunity  offered  to 
hiiw  by  the  South  Carolina  Committee  for 
Technical  Education.  After  Investing  520 
hours  of  his  time  in  evening  training  classes, 
he  qiiallfled  last  April  for  the  job  at  Fire- 
stone. 

Now  his  foreman  says:  "When  I  want  a 
top-quality  job  done.  I  give  it  to  Curtis 
PetUt." 

The  committee  for  technical  education 
has  trained  Mr.  Pettit  and  10,000  more  of 
South  Carolina's  unemployed  and  under- 
employed workers  since  its  establishment  2 
years  ago  by  the  State  legUlature.  Workers 
are  now  being  trained  at  the  rate  of  800  each 
month,  and  program  officials  expect  to  be 
training  17.000  workers  a  year  by  mid-1966. 
The  problem  of  teaching  workers  the  skills 
which  will  fit  them  for  available  jobs  is  of 
«*«j«in»i  importance.  Although  our  coun- 
try's e]q>anding  economy  has  provided  about 
870.000  jobs  during  the  past  year,  they  had 
to  be  divided  among  more  than  1  million 
new  workers. 

War  the  past  6  years  unemployment  has 
surpassed  6  percent  of  the  work  force.  As 
the  mass  of  young  workers  enters  the  job 
market  in  the  next  several  years,  the  gap 
between  added  workers  and  available  jobs 
wiU  widen. 

Tbe  situation  is  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  our  rapidly  developing  tech- 
nology has  made  some  jobs  obsolete,  al- 
though it  has  created  others. 

The  Kennedy  administration  wants  to 
meet  the  unemployment  problem  through 
tax  reduction,  public  works  acceleration. 
and  youth  employment  proposals. 

Many  States  are  taking  action  to  meet  the 
dilemma.  A  number  of  them  are  making  use 
of  money  provided  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  passed  last  year 
by  Congress  and  for  which  the  administration 
Is  snciklnt  additional  funds. 

South  CaroUna's  Committee  for  Technical 
■ducatlon — ^which  operates  independently  of 
other  SUte  agencies,  including  the  federally 
aided  department  of  education — is  an  exam- 
ple o*  the  imaginative  approach  of  some 
States. 


It  Is  unusual  in  an  important  respect — It  is 
financed  entirely  by  State  and  local  money, 
making  no  use  of  Federal  aid. 

This  do-it-yourself  philosophy,  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness with  which  it  U  getting  the  job 
done,  has  won  the  respect  of  business  lead«v 
throughout  the  State.  Robert  N.  Mitchell, 
a  vice  president  of  the  8CM  Corp.'s  Marchant 
Division  and  general  manager  of  its  calcxila- 
tor-manufacturlng  plant  at  Orangeburg,  8.C., 
sajrs: 

"The  committee's  program  has  been  a  ma- 
jor contributing  factor  to  our  success.  It 
was  vital  in  helping  us  start  up  this  plant 
and  reach  full  efficiency  In  a  short  time. 
Without  it,  we  would  have  been  faced  with 
a  monumental  task  in  getting  a  trained  work 
force." 

The  purpoaa-of  TEC,  as  the  committee  Is 
called.  Is  stated  concisely  by  South  Carolina's 
Gov.  Donald  3.  Rvissell : 

"This  program  takes  people  who  want  a 
Job  and  trains  them  to  get  it.  We  have  many 
of  these  people  in  our  State. 

"South  Carolina  has  been  too  long  a  single- 
industry  State.  TEC  has  helped  us  diversify 
our  industrial  base,  which  is  necessary  to  de- 
velop our  economy  and  create  more  Jobs  for 
our  people." 

The  do-it-yourself  approach  riuis  through- 
out the  program.  J.  Bonner  Manly,  one  of 
the  ccMnmittee's  eight  members  and  an  (A- 
clal  of  Abbeville  MUIs.  describes  it  this  way : 
"At  the  SUte  level,  we  are  using  the  Stete's 
own  money  to  help  its  people  train  for  new 
jobs. 

"At  the  local  level,  communities  have 
raised  about  $5  million  to  build  the  tech- 
nical education  centers  which  form  a  major 
part  of  the  program. 

"But  the  key  ingredient  Ues  with  the  in- 
dividuals who  invest  their  own  time  and  ef- 
fort to  upgrade  skUls  and  learn  new  skills  so 
that  they  will  qualify  for  better  jobs.  Our 
prime  asset  Lb  their  motivation  to  make  their 
own  investment  In  the  program  in  order  to 
benefit  from  it. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  Southern  States, 
in  financial  resources  and  per  capita  income. 
Tet  we  have  a  training  program  which  is  both 
productive  and  economical.  Everyone  con- 
tributes— there  is  nothing  here  for  the  per- 
son looking  for  a  handout." 

As  in  the  case  of  other  Southern  States, 
South  Carcdlna  faces  a  double  threat  to  em- 
ployment. Mechanization  of  farming  and 
Federal  crop  restrictions,  together  with  grow- 
ing foreign  competition  in  cotton  and  to- 
bacco, are  forcing  the  farm  population  down 
at  the  rate  ot  12.000  persons  each  3rear.  At 
the  same  time,  automation  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry, which  historically  has  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  State's  industrial  employment, 
U  eliminating  6,000  jobs  yeaily. 

"To  find  new  Jobs  for  all  these  people,  plus 
the  youths  entering  the  work  force,  we  have 
to  run  fast  just  to  stand  stlU."  says  A.  Wade 
Martin,  State  co<»rdlnatar  of  the  committee. 
"We  must  industrialize  to  provide  these 
jobs." 

South  Carolina  officials  believe  that  TEC 
is  making  a  significant  impact  on  the  State's 
unemployment  i»t>blem  in  two  ways: 

By  training  workers  in  industrial  skills,  it 
is  providing  a  growing  labor  po(d  which 
makes  expansion  of  existing  Industry  possible 
and  also  attracts  new  industry  to  the  State, 
thus  creating  new  jobs.  And  for  each  new 
Industrial  job.  two  service  Jobs  customarUy 
come  into  existence  In  the  community.  New 
and  expanded  industry  in  the  State  produced 
about  12.500  new  Indiistrlal  Jobs  a  year  from 
1959  through  1961.  In  1962.  as  the  com- 
mittee began  to  swing  into  fuU  operation, 
this  figure  jiunped  to  18.600. 

By  upgrading  the  skills  of  employed  and 
underemployed  workers — In  addition  to 
teaching  new  skills  to  the  unemployed— the 
program  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  move 
up  the  job  ladder,  leaving  room  at  the  bot- 
tom for  less  qualified  workers  who  need  jobs. 
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•  Job  M  An  Mitamobil* 

po«lUon  ap«B 

wbo  ham  no  Job. 

It  IB  lomnuta  by 

wbo  raprw nt 


dUrwroBt  parti  at  tbm  Btmtm  And  m*  burtmi 
I— (!■«  liinnMtBlj  MqiMantod  with  tho  job 
iMod*  of  bmlnMi  maA  toAvmtrj.  ThoM  man 
ai«  appolBtad  by  tbo  Ctoramor  with  tb«  con- 
sent of  Um  Stato  aanata.  Two  But*  offlcUia. 
thm  auparlntandaBt  «t  aducatloo  and  the  di- 
rector ot  tha  State  tfavatopoMnt  board,  are 
ex  oAoto  aieinbMe  to  Insure  coordination 
with  thalr  BfinTiM  Mr.  ilartln.  a  mathoda 
ei^neer  mxki  Urwmmr  adakiniatrator  of  Indua- 
trUU  and  ttrtinlMl  aducatlon  tn  North  Caro- 
lina, heads  the  fuU-tlme  staff. 

Bfht  taehnlcbl  Mtacatloaa  centers  have 
been  establlabad  wbar«  labor  nuu-ket  surveys 
haT«  shown  a  iMod  for  them.  One — at 
OiaauTlMa — has  baan  tn  operation  for  the 
past  7«ar,  four  win  open  this  month,  and 
tbraawlU  open  aartytn  1904.  Each  has  a  fuU- 
ttnw  ■«««"««  »«»j»M—  and  teaching  staff  aided 
by  aa  area  commlaloii  for  technical  educa- 
tloo.  made  tip  at  loeal  buslneesmen. 

Theaa  oentara— which  contain  classrooms. 
labormtoriaa.  aad  wortahops — are  built  and 
owned  by  tha  eoimtlBa  which  they  serve. 
Boiimnff  oosta  naf*  ttam  iMO.ooo  to  •850.- 
000.  Bqufpinaiit,  fton  machine  tools  to 
cotnptitars.  la  oviMII  by  the  State.  This  per- 
mits shlfttng  ttHB*  friam  one  center  to  an- 
other as  needs  dictate.  TEC  has  bought 
more  than  fl  mtnion  in  up-to-date  equip- 
ment. 

Strong  emphaala  Is  placed  on  keeping 
abreast  of  curraot  enoployment  needs  and  in- 
dnatrlal  praeOeaa.  All  faculty  members 
must  have  had  oparlance  In  industry  and 
win  be  rjtatxt  back  to  their  own  industry 
periodically  to  tamlllarlze  them  with  the 
latsat  tacSxnltiaH. 

Tor  each  typa  of  training,  a  committee  of 
man  from  that  particular  technical  area  or 
craft  paaass  JtidgBMnt  on  the  teachers,  equip- 
ment, and  fnaCrVfCtloa.  Bobert  L.  Origsby. 
dliautm  of  tha  Hf*!!**^^  Technical  Educa- 
tion Centar  at  CMuiBbla.  says: 

nrhese  I  iiiiimlHasa  are  tha  life  blood  of 
each  procram.  Tbaf  keep  us  completely  up 
to  date." 

Tha  courses  at  tha  technical  educatkm 
oentara  are  aspasatad  into  thrae  dlvtskms: 

Tha  tarhnloal  dlTlslcB— offering  training 
for  Joba  at  tha  tsetaaictan  laval.  Programs 
Incliada  data  pveoasslng:  technical  drafting 
and  risalgn.  chamtoal.  eleetrosac.  or  textile 
taehnoiogy.  and  •ttsna.  A  high  school  edu- 
cattasi  la  iaq!litoM  tor  enroUmant,  and  the 
programs  extend  tor  1  years  of  full-time  In- 
stractloo  tr  4  piaia  at  erenlng  classsa. 

Tha  trade  ilHliliMi  wlisis  a  itudant  may 
learn  the  Allla  needed  In  air  conditioning, 
refrlgaratloa.  and  beating:  automotive  m«- 
tfianlca;  Indus trtal  alaetrtclty:  machine  shop 
work,  and  welding. 

The  eztenaleti  division — which  makes 
available  '■'vunea  requested  by  a  particular 
Industry.  luali  ucitlun.  Including  supervisory 
leval  courses,  la  given  at  the  center  or  at  the 
plant. 

SIX  awucam^   Tiffm> 

Students  attending  evening  classes  at  the 
Green vlile  centar  Include  such  men  as  E.  J. 
Hall,  a  83-year-old  tool  and  die  maker  who  U 
sttidylng  tool  aad  die  design.  "I  want  to 
bettar  my  education  and  move  up  In  my 
oompany.'*  he  aaya.  "Because  of  this  train- 
ing. I've  been  pronUaed  the  next  Job  In  design 
that  opens  up  la  my  shop." 

Standarda  ara  high  at  the  centers.  Ap- 
plicants are  glvaa  a  aartes  of  aptitude  tesu 
and  thalr  school  saoords  eaumlned.  On  the 
basis  of  this,  thay  an  advised  whether  they 
qualify  tor  tralalag  as  a  technician  or  as  a 
skilled   craftsman.     A   continuing   effort   Is 


to  prevent  anyone  fran  trying  to  train 
for  a  Job  which  would  be  beyond  bis  ability. 

A  major  part  of  TEC'S  work  during  the  past 
S  years  has  been  setting  up  and  operating 
tempaary  training  courses  for  corporations 
vrhlch  have  opened  a  new  plant  In  South 
Carolina  or  expanded  their  existing  plant. 
Nearly  70  such  crash  programs  have  provided 
trained  workers  and  some  are  still  In  opera- 
tion. About  9315.000  of  the  conunlttee's 
•1  8  million  budget  for  the  current  nscal 
year  will  be  used  to  finance  these  operations. 

Companies  taking  advantage  of  these  pro- 
grams, which  have  placed  many  of  the  State's 
unemployed  and  underemployed  workers  In 
skilled  Industrial  jobs,  praise  the  quality  of 
their  newly  trained  employees 

The  State  offers  no  payments  to  persons 
undergoing  training — In  contrast  to  the  sub- 
sistence allowances  paid  under  Federal  pro- 
grams. Officials  credit  this  with  screening 
out  people  more  Interested  In  t>enefltlng  fruxn 
the  Government  payroll  than  In  preparing 
themselves  fur  a  job. 

"The  degree  of  motivation  Is  vital.  "  says 
O.  Stanley  Smith.  Jr  .  a  Columbia  business- 
man who  is  chalnnan  of  the  Committee  for 
Technical  Education.  'It's  a  fact  of  life 
that  tf  you  put  your  own  time  and  effort  Into 
a  project,  you're  motivated  to  do  a  better 
Job  than  If  It  Is  handed  to  you  on  a  silver 
platter.  It's  educationally  unsound  and  a 
waste  of  money  to  pay  people  to  learn.  Edu- 
cation and  relief  are  not  the  same  and  they 
shouldn't  t>e  mixed. 

"We've  found  that  the  same  motivation 
that  movee  the  Individuals  In  our  program 
aJao  moves  our  communities.  I  t>elleve  they 
have  worked  harder  to  help  themselves  by 
financing  TEC  centers  than  they  would  have 
If  the  money  had  been  provided  for  them. 
Soooe  current  proposals  for  Federal  aid  In- 
clude funds  for  construction.  Imagine  the 
effect  of  this  on  cooununltlee  which  already 
have  paid  their  own  way." 

HOW    PaOCSAM    WUSKS 

As  R  L.  Boynton.  a  training  specialist  who 
Is  conducting  a  program  to  provide  aircraft 
assemblers  for  a  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp 
plant  at  Charleston,  puts  It  - 

"When  you  have  a  fellow  who  will  go 
through  a  training  course  on  his  own  time 
vrlth  no  pay,  you've  got  a  man  who  really 
wants  to  work." 

Possibly  the  most  dramatic  of  the  crash 
{MTOgraats  are  those  which  provide  a  trained 
work  force  for  a  new  plant.  A  typical  exam- 
ple Is  the  program  that  trained  103  skilled 
workers  for  a  muItlmlUlon-doUar  Elgin 
National    Watch    Co.    plant    near    Columbia 

Six  Dxmths  before  the  plant  opened  last 
February,  specialists  from  the  TEC  staff  be- 
gan planning  with  Elgin  officials  a  training 
operation  which  would  be  completed  at  the 
precise  time  the  plant  would  be  ready  to  go 
Into  production.  The  local  community 
made  available  a  school  gymnasium  as 
training  quarters,  and  It  was  air  conditioned 
and  dustproofed  to  make  possible  the  deli- 
cate work  of  watch  assembly.  TEC  moved 
In  some  equipment  from  Its  pool,  and  Elgin 
provided  the  specialized  equipment  required 

Specialists  determined  the  skills  which 
would  be  needed  and  the  number  of  workers 
with  each  skill.  A  critical  path  schedule  was 
set  up  so  that  the  training  courses  for  differ- 
ent skills,  which  ranged  from  4  to  12  weeks, 
would  be  phased  In  to  reach  completion  at 
the  same  time. 

Instructors  from  Elgin  were  placed  tempo- 
rarily on  the  committee  payroll,  and  more 
than  800  applicants  for  training  were  Inter- 
viewed and  given  aptitude  tesU.  Of  these. 
196  were  selected  for  training  and  103  com- 
pleted the  course.  All  were  hired  by  Elgin 
and.  when  the  plant  opened,  a  trained  force 
was  ready  to  go  to  work  at  Joba  which  had 
been  completely  unfamiliar  3  months  earlier. 

"The  trainees'  willingness  and  ability  to 
learn    was    even    greater    than    our    expecta- 


tlons,**  says  Marlen  B.  Benter,  Elgin's  chief 
Industrial  engineer.  "Some  ot  them  came 
out  of  the  program  at  100  peroent  efficiency 
and.  t^w"^«  to  TEC,  the  lag  between  plant 
opening  and  full  productivity  was  shortened 
by  more  than  4  months.  We've  exceeded  our 
original  production  schedules  and  have 
moved  the  schedules  up." 

The  plant,  which  has  been  sssembllng  and 
casing  watches.  Is  now  preparing  to  manu- 
facture the  parts.  A  second  training  pro- 
gram will  teach  new  skills  to  nearly  300 
people. 

Members  of  the  Committee  for  Technical 
Education  are  so  enthusiastic  about  the  re- 
sults of  their  do-it-yourself  training  pro- 
gram that  they  Journeyed  to  Washington 
recently  to  point  out  to  the  South  Carolina 
congressional  delegation  the  shortcomings 
of  proposals  to  expand  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams and  enact  new  ones. 

Bonner  Manly  puts  the  consensus  of  the 
committee  Into  these  words: 

"There  are  great  opportunities  ahead  for 
people  throughout  our  Nation,  but  they  will 
never  achieve  them  without  Investing  their 
own  time  and  energy." 
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(From   the  Fort   Dodge   Messenger,   Jan    24, 

1963] 
RrraArNiwc  Does  It  Hxl*  Unmiflotment'' 
( By  Harold  I.  Rogers ) 
New  Tosk  —The  Connecticut  office  of  the 
Federal  Employment  Service  has  Issued  some 
disturbing  flguree  which  should — but  prob- 
ably won't — hsve  an  adverse  effect  on  efforts 
to  Increase  appropriations  for  the  mtKh- 
vaunted  Federal  Job  retraining  program. 

That  program,  you  may  reoall,  has  been 
put  Into  effect  In  areas  where  there  are  high 
rates  of  unemployment.  In  an  effort  to  train 
workers  to  have  more  marketable  skills 

Connecticut  had  one  of  the  first  such  pro- 
grams because  lu  Industrial  areas  were 
among  the  earliest  to  t>e  blighted  by  the 
19«0-«1  recession. 

The  authorlUes  selecUd  3.500  semlakiUed 
workers  as  candidates  for  retraining,  and 
actually  Interviewed  3,143  of  them.  That 
Is,  they  looked  up  these  works  and  tried  to 
get  them  to  retrain  themselves. 

From  thU  number,  889  were  selected  to 
take  machinist  aptitude  tests.  When  the 
day  of  the  test  rolled  around,  only  388 
showed  up. 

Only   140   passed  It. 

Of  this  number,  only  84  completed  the 
retraining  program  which  was  offered,  not 
only  free  of  charge,  but  which  Inchided  also 
a  subsistence  allowance  for  the  student  snd 
his  family. 

The  record,  then  Fewer  than  3  out 
of  every  100  of  ths  semiskilled  unemployed 
reached  a  goal.  They  either  could  not  or 
would  not  become  skilled  workers.  Most  of 
the  S4  out  of  the  3.500  who  were  selected  for 
training  eventually  found  their  new  Jobs 

About  the  same  record  has  been  eetab- 
Ushed  In  West  Virginia,  another  SUte  with 
an  early  retraining  program  because  It  had 
an  early  problem  of  high  unemployment. 

It's  likely  that  there  will  be  glowing  and 
optimistic  reporU  of  ths  program  when  of- 
ficials come  before  Congress  for  money  to 
keep  It  going  In  1963.  Perh.ips  these  figures 
will  be  remembered 

In  the  18  months  It  has  been  In  operation. 
the  depressed -areas  program  claims  to  have 
created  a  mere  26.000  Jobs.  Thst's  an  aver- 
age of  only  600  per  State  and  It's  a  mighty 
Insignificant  figure  when  placed  beside  the 
national  unemployment  total  of  at  least  3  5 
million. 

Perhaps  to  some,  however,  this  will  serve 
as  further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Federal 
schemes  for  reducing  unemployment  are  not 
working  and  that  nothing  really  will  work 
except  a  thriving,  prosperous  private  econ- 
omy. 


Perhaps  that  will  cause  them  to  wonder 
why  the  private  economy  Isnt  woridng  ao 
well,  and  then  they  Will  raslli  that  It  la 
caught  In  a  tight  prodt  aquaaaa,  laifltiy  at 
the  Oovernment's  creation. 

It  should  help  with  plans  to  reduce  the 
titx  rate,  systenuitlrcally  and  carefully. 

And  perhaps,  somewhere  along  the  way, 
the  lawmakers  will  realise  that  part  oC  the 
trouble  accrues  frtxn  the  lopsided  power 
given  to  labor  leaders  when  they  Bit  with 
their  employers  at  the  bargaining  table. 

For  unless  theee  things  are  raallaed  la 
Congrees.  other  Federal  programs  aren't 
Rolng  to  be  of  much  help.  They  never  have. 
They  never  will. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry.      

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELJ3.  How  much  time 
remains  to  each  side? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  have  28  minutes  r^nalnlxig; 
the  opponents  have  37  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 

1  Mr.  Prodtt  1  desires  to  have  some  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  sUte  that  I  Intend  to  vote  "yea"  on 
the  question  of  passage  of  the  bill — albeit 
I  shall  do  so  reluctantly.  I  believe  we 
need  a  program  of  this  nature.  In  order 
to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  our  young 
people  who  do  not  have  sufBcient  educa- 
tion, and  thus  enable  them  to  obtain  Jobs 
by  which  they  can  support  themselves. 
It  is  most  regrettaUe  that  today  there 
are  many  unemployed  who,  unless  they 
acquire  new  skills,  cannot  beccHiie  self- 
supporting.  So,  in  the  end,  such  a  pro- 
gram will  save  the  taxpayers  a  sreat  deal 
of  money,  if  this  program  proves  to  be  as 
effective  as  all  of  us  hope  it  win  be. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  the  expendi- 
tures the  bill  would  authorise — a  much 
larger  amount  than  I  bdleve  can  be 
spent  effectively  and  productlvelsr.  So 
I  believe  this  bill  is  a  very  poor  way  to 
legislate. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  the  Senate  has  already  authorted 
the  appnH>rlation  oT  $110  million;  the 
House  has  authorized  the  appropriation 
of  $140  million.  Perhaps  in  the  end  the 
conference  report  will  authorize  a  $125 
million  appropriation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  we 
would  authorize  an  additional  uppTOpritk- 
tion  of  $100  million,  which  would  bring 
the  total  authorization  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  to  approximately  $22S  mlUton. 
I  do  not  believe  that  much  m«iey  can 
possibly  be  spent  effectively.  For  the 
next  fiscal  year  we  have  already  author- 
ized— or  will  have,  whm  this  bUI  is 
passed — approprlatimis  of  $423  million. 
I  am  sure  that  much  mcmey  cannot  be 
-spent  usefully. 

I  have  submitted  several  amendmoits 
which  call  for  reduced  authorizations. 
both  in  the  bill  we  passed  last  Wednes- 
day and  in  this  one.  I  had  no  expecta- 
tion that  those  amendments  would  be 
ai^reed  to:  but  I  submitted  them  pri- 
marily in  order  to  establish  a  record 
w  hich  I  hope  the  members  of  the  Appro- 


priations'Committee  will  examine  care- 
fully. 

I  favor  the  authorization  of  any  ap- 
propriation which  can  reasonably  and 
soundly  be  expended  and  will  result  In 
the  fk>lng  of  a  good  Job.  But  I  believe 
we  are  being  somewhat  irresponsible 
when  we  authorise  the  aiH>n:vriation  of 
funds  which  we  know  cannot  be  spent 
usefully. 

After  submitting  that  explanation, 
Mr.  President,  I  simply  repeat  that 
although  I  shall  vote  for  passage  of  the 
blU,  I  have  serious  reservations  about  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  handled  It. 

Ifr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  passage  of  the  bill,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
respect  very  deeply  the  views  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  in  re- 
gard to  the  need  for  tight  administration 
of  this  program.  I  certainly  agree  with 
him  In  that  respect. 

However.  I  feel  that  few  programs 
which  come  before  the  Senate  are  more 
directly  related  to  what  is  troubling  our 
Nation  economically  than  this  one.  We 
have  an  enormous  transition  to  make, 
Invcdvlng  tens  of  millions  of  Americans, 
from  our  present  state  of  technology  to 
a  very  much  higher  degree  of  automa- 
tion. We  face  the  doubling  or  the  trip- 
ling of  the  requirements  for  technical 
training.  Our  Nation  is  fsir  behind  in 
this  struggle.  This  deficiency  is  far  more 
lethal  to  us  than  almost  any  other  defi- 
ciency we  could  have;  because  if  we  do 
not  blow  ourselves  up  with  an  atomic 
bomb,  freedom  will  either  win  or  lose  on 
the  basis  Cft  the  vigor  and  the  vitality  of 
our  economic  system. 

The  greatest  asset  of  our  Nation  lies 
in  the  skills  of  its  people.  I  beUeve  this 
program,  which  is  long  overdue,  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  effectiveness  with 
whidi  we  adjust  our  technology  and  the 
sklUs  of  our  people  to  modem  times. 

In  addition,  millions  of  our  people 
have  not  had  equal  economic  opportu- 
nity. This  program  can  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  bringing  it  to  them. 

For  all  those  reasons.  Mr.  Presidait,  I 
strongly  favor  the  bill.  Even  though  I 
have  tried  to  do  what  I  could  to  improve 
It,  Just  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Pbouty]  has  done  what  he  could  to  im- 
prove it  and  to  tighten  it  up,  I  believe 
that,  fundamentally,  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  is  VN7  Important  to  our  Nation. 
So  I  hope  very  much  it  will  receive  a  de- 
cisive majority  vote  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  unless 
other  Senators  desire  to  have  time 
yielded  to  them,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  imder  my  control. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  do  likewise. 
The  PRESIDINO  OPFICKR.    AU  re- 
maining time  has  been  ylrided  bade. 

TlM  bill  has  been  read  the  third  time. 
llM  question  now  is.  Shall  the  biU  pass? 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 


been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DntKSENl.  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  CARLSON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bath].  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
AkdersonI.  the  Senator  frcun  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bath],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BrntDiCKl,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Doiml,  the  Sen- 
ator frcmi  Illinois  [Mr.  DoirGi.A8],  the 
Senator  from  Aricansas  [Mr.  Pm.- 
BRiGHT],  the  Senator  frmn  Alaska  [Mr. 
OBuximrG].  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartxx],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  JacKaotf],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakoto  [Mr.  McOovnii],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
MclNTTXx],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neubxrger],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Spaskmam],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  SnaiiaTOM].  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yab- 
BORouGH]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
fnHn  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamakaI  is  ab- 
sent because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  BmclxI  is  neces- 
sarily absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  presmt 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DotTGLASl,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  EmglsI.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  CHTnanHcl,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HaetkxI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Jacksom], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
MclNTTax],  the  Senatw  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamaka],  the  Senator  £rom  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  NxTBESGn],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  SnanaramJ.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  YAaaoaoucH] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DODD]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wy(Mning  [Mr.  Simpsoh]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would  rxjiU 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McOovkrnI  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LohcI. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
DakoU  [Mr.  BxntoicK]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  lUr.  TowbkI. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  would  vote 
"nay." 
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Mr.  CARLSOIf.  I  announce  that  the 
Benatar  tnm  Vlali  (Mr.  BBmrarrl.  the 
Senator  from  Daiaware  (Mr.  Boooal,  the 
Senator  from  Iftv  RMnpribtre  (Mr.  Oor- 
vml.  ttm  Se&Alor  from  lowm  (Mr.  Bkk- 
KNUMrnl.  tba  aenator  from  CallXomla 
(Mr.  Kiiaiiv.1,  tlM  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  MBonHl.  the  Senator  from 
KfntiylT  (lAr.  Moaionl.  the  Senator 
from  Soutli  DikoU  (Mr.  Muvor],  the 
Senator  from  ManarhiiTttt  (Mr.  Sal- 
.],  tka  mnatnr  from  Fennayl- 
(Mr.  Boon],  the  Senator  from 
(M^.  BnvsoHl.  the  Senator 
txom  Texas  IMr.  Town),  and  the  Sena- 
tor tnm  Nortt  Dakota  (Mr.  Yotmal  are 


The  Senator  from  OBnola  (Mr.  Dzuc- 
r]  la  detained  od  oOdal  buslneai.  and 
his  pair  has  boas  previously  announced. 

On  this  t&U,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bsmasrl  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boooal.  If  present 
aad  votlBS,  ths  Oiatni  from  Utah  would 
ToCa  "nay."  aad  the  Senator  from  (Dela- 
ware would  Tste  "ysa." 

Ob  this  fote.  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fomla  (Mr.  Ksshk]  Is  paired  with  the 
Dsnstor  from  loiwa  (Mr.  HicssDfiooml. 
If  piesent  and  votlnr,  the  Senator  from 
California  wvwM  mte  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  froai  leva  would  Tote  "nay." 

On  this  Tote,  the  Senator  from  wy>- 
ming  (Mr.  Bmnml  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oouuecticut  (Mr.  Dopd].  If 
present  sod  TOCtag,  the  Senator  from 
Wyomlnc  woOld  tot«  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  OooasoMcut  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  sotsc  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Town]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  BomnckJ.  If 
present  and  vwltng.  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  would  vote  "yea." 

Tba  rssoN  was  aanoonced — yeas  41, 
nays  2t,  as  feUuw; 
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So  the  bill  (S.  1831)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  th»  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  lt€pnatntmnvea  of  the  United  Statae  of 
Amariem  in  Congreaa  aaaembled.  Ttiat  tba 
Ifaapovar  DavelofNnaDt  and  Ttalnlng  Act  of 
ISSS  is  aoModed  kf  aSdlng  at  tHa  and  at 
wmtXXan  SOS  the  foDowtDC  new  aubaaetton: 

"ih)  Wbanavar  approprUU.  the  aecratair 
of  LAbor  may  alao  refer  for  tha  deralofiment 
of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  and  baalc 
work  aklllc  thoae  eligible  peraona  who  are 
orer  ttitrty-flve  J9an  of  age  or  who  have 
naltber  eonpleted  the  eighth  grade  of  achool 
nor  oCherwto*  aoq«lied  tbe  edueaUonal  equlv- 
aiant  at  ttta  aiclitta  grade  of  achool  and  who 
will  Ih— by  b«  able  to  pursue  couraea  of 
ooeupattonal  training,  and  aucb  refarrala 
aball  be  oonatderad  a  referral  for  training 
within  the  meaning  of  thla  Act.  except  that 
the  provlalona  of  subeectlon  (d)  of  thla  sec- 
tion ahall  not  apply  to  the  lelectlon  of  per- 
aona under  this  aubaectlon.  and  such  persona 
shall  be  eligible  for  an  additional  62  week* 
of  training  aUowancea." 

Sac.  a.  SubaecUon  (c)  oT  section  203  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "nineteen"  and  Inaertlng  the  word  "six- 
teen" in  lieu  thereof,  by  striking  out  '6  per 
centiun"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "15 
per  centum",  and  by  striking  oat  the  period 
at  tbe  end  thereof,  inaertlng  a  cocnma  In  lieu 
UMreof,  and  adding  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  no  training  allowanoe  shall  b«  paid  to 
any  imUTldual  who  Is  under  nineteen  years 
of  age  and  has  not  baen  graduated  from  high 
achool  unieaa  the  Secretary  ahall  have  sat- 
Uflcd  himself  that  auch  individual  has  con- 
tlnuoTuIy  failed  to  attend  school  classes  for 
a  period  of  not  leaa  than  6  months  during 
tlM  rsfular  schocd  aeealon,  and  that  all  ap- 
propriate prooadurea  (Including  guidance  and 
oooaaaUng  by  appropriate  local  authorities  t 
to  Induoa  such  IndlTidual  to  resume  school 
attendance  have  faUed." 

Sac.  3.  Section  231  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence.  Inserting  a  comma  in  lieu 
Cbereof.  and  adding  the  following:  "except 
taat  with  reapect  to  referrala  under  subsec- 
tton  (h)  of  aactlon  202  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  IducatioD.  and  Welfare  may  make 
arrangemsnta  for  the  provlaioo  of  the  train- 
ing to  be  provided  under  s\ich  aubaectlon  (b) 
through  other  appropriate  education  agen- 
cies". 

Sac.  4.  Section  302  of  auch  Act  Is  amended 
by  atrlking  out  the  word  "vocational"  before 
the  words  "education  and  training". 

aec.  5.  Subaaetlon  (b)  of  aectlon  306  U 
amenttod  by  striking  out  tbe  word  "voca- 
tional". 

Sac.  fl.  Section  304  of  auch  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subeectlon ; 

"(e)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  suthor- 
iaed  by  aubaectlon  <b),  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorlaad  to  be  appropriated  •100.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1BS4.  and  a 
ilka  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
Utle  n." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  rote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDtNa  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


vanla  [Mr.  Ci.Akxl  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ram- 
oolph],  both  of  whom  have  once  again 
shown  their  skill  and  knowledge  of  two 
vitally  important  measures  which  are 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  I  only 
wish  that  this  kind  of  record  could  be 
maintained  week  In  and  week  out.  But 
I  am  happy  once  again  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  the  great 
servtoe  they  have  rendered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  kind  words.  I  should  like  the  Rbcoes 
to  note  the  great  oontrUnitlon  made  by 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for 
bringing  the  bill  to  the  Senate  for  pas- 
sage. I  express  my  appreciation  also  to 
members  of  tbe  staif.  who  worked  con- 
scientiously and  ably  to  help  prepare  the 
bill  and  expedite  its  passage. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
alao  extend  my  congratulations  to  other 
Senators  on  the  maiorlty  side,  and  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  PsouTYl,  who  offered  worthwhile 
amendments,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrs],  and  other 
Senators  who  made  contributions  to  the 
bill  and  helped  make  it  a  better  and 
stronger  bill  than  when  it  was  introduced. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  seoond  time  this  week  I  congratulate 
the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 


CHINESE-RUSSIAN  CONVERGENCE 
IN  ASIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time,  I  have  been  attempting  to  fol- 
low developments  in  Sino-Russian  rela- 
tions in  central  Asia.  Although  the 
public  information  is  sparse  and  not  nec- 
essarily always  accurate,  it  has  been 
possible  to  obtain  from  it.  against  the 
background  of  history,  a  glimmer  of  the 
situation  which  is  evolving  in  that 
region. 

Several  weeks  ago.  I  put  together  some 
observations  on  the  central  Asian  situ- 
ation which  I  had  intended  to  discuss  In 
the  Senate  on  August  13.  But  I  was 
hesitant  to  do  so  at  the  time  because  of 
a  lack  of  any  recent  substantiating  evi- 
dence of  the  tentative  oonclusions  which 
I  had  reached. 

In  today's  press,  however,  thei-e  are 
significant  reports  out  of  Tokyo  which 
relate  directly  to  the  subject  of  my  ob- 
servations. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  selection  of  these  reports  be  in- 
cluded at  the  end  of  my  remarks;  and  at 
this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senate's  Indulgence  that  I  may  proceed 
with  the  observaticms  on  the  Chinese - 
Russian  convergence  in  Asia  to  which  I 
have  previously  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  obvious  reasons  of  health  and 
skyrocketing  costs  of  armaments  which 
provide  common  or  parallel  motives  for 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
to  have  sought  the  test  ban  treaty.    Be- 
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yond  the  obvious,  other  interests  have 
undoubtedly  entered  Into  the  search  for 
agreement  by  each  nation.  These  are  not 
necessarily  shared  Interests  but  nefsr- 
theless  they  are  a  part  of  the  calcalatfama 
of  the  balance  of  benefit  on  which  the 
treaty  rests. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Soiate  should 
explore  all  of  these  factors  in  an  effort 
to  understand  fully  what  is  at  stake  In 
the  act  of  ratification.  Reference,  for 
example,  has  already  been  made  in  the 
hearings  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  the  growing  estrangement 
between  Russia  and  China.  That  the 
question  has  been  raised  suggests  an 
awareness  of  what  may  be  a  most  sig- 
nificant factor  in  the  Soviet  position  on 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  Yet  our 
knowledge  of  the  Russian-Chinese  es- 
trangement is  too  limited  to  permit  a 
full  comprehension  of  its  implications 
either  for  Soviet  policy  or  our  own.  POr 
one  thing,  our  r^wrtorlal  coverage  of 
the  Ufi£Jt.,  particularly  east  of  the 
Urals,  is  extremely  limited  and  spas- 
modic. For  another,  our  knowledge  of 
what  is  transpiring  in  China  comes  to  us 
largely  second  or  third  hand. 

It  is  understandable,  ther^ore,  that 
the  Sino-Sovlet  estrangement  has  been 
analyzed  in  the  press  and  elsewhere 
largely  in  theoretical  terms.  Scholars, 
journalists,  and  intelligence  technicians 
pore  over  the  documentation  and  state- 
ments and  reports  which  onanate  from 
Russia  and  China.  And  in  this  fashion, 
tlie  estrangement  is  interpreted  to  the 
Nation  almost  wholly  in  terms  of  ideo- 
logical differences  and  the  struggle  to 
claim  the  high  priesthood  of  orthodoxy 
in  the  international  Communist  move- 
ment and  with  It.  I  suppose,  the  right  to 
preach  the  eulogy  at  the  burial  of  capi- 
talism. 

These  Ideological  factors  are  undoubt- 
edly deeply  Involved  and  I  would  not  for 
a  moment  underestimate  them.  But  If 
I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  suggest  It,  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  great  emphasis  which  Is 
given  to  them  in  the  Information  which 
reaches  the  Government  and  the  pulrile 
may  produce  a  serious  distortion  of  our 
concept  of  the  actual  situation.  We  may 
see  the  problem  largely  as  a  clash  of 
Marxist  theories  or  Communist  person- 
aUties  which  Is  destined  to  disappear  as 
soon  as  the  theories  are  straightened  out 
or  the  present  leaders,  in  time,  go  the 
way  of  all  leaders. 

I  should  Uke  to  suggest  that  other, 
more  mundane  and  enduring  considera- 
tions are  Involved  in  present  Sino-Sovlet 
difficulties,  considerations  which  will  not 
easily  be  exercised  either  by  new  theories 
or  new  leaders. 

It  is  to  one  of  these  considerations  that 
I  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to- 
day. It  may  well  be  the  most  slgnifleant 
factor,  in  the  Russian -Chinese  estrange- 
ment, largely  overlooked  In  the  over- 
whelming emphasis  which  has  been  given 
to  the  ideological  dlflerenoea  between 
Moscow  and  Peking.  I  refer  to  the  geo- 
graphic and  cultunJ  convergence  of 
Russia  and  China  in  the  inner  recossca  of 
the  Asian  Continent. 

This  convergence.  Mr.  President,  has 
been  a  source  of  intermittent  f  rietioD  be- 
tween the  two  countries  for  a  very  long 
time.     It  has  persisted  irrespective  of 


the  Ideological  Inchnations  of  Moscow 
and  Pelping  at  any  given  time  in  history. 
It  long  predates  the  advent  of  commu- 
nism in  China  and  even  Russia.  Indeed, 
it  predates  tbe  birth  of  Karl  Marx  by  at 
least  a  century. 

Tbe  first  recorded  clashes  between 
Russians  and  Chinese  go  back  to  the  17th 
century.  Three  himdred  years  ago,  Rus- 
sian traders  and  Cossacks  first  made 
contact  with  the  outposts  of  Chinese- 
Manchu  Imperial  power  In  the  region 
north  of  Manchuria.  The  early  zone  of 
Russian  influence  and  authority  in  this 
desolate  northeast  comer  of  Asia,  as 
against  China,  was  established  by  a  se- 
ries of  treaties  beginning  with  that  of 
Nerchinsk  in  1689,  and  followed  by  Bur 
and  Eakhta  in  1727,  Kiakhta  in  1768, 
and  the  Kiakhta  protocol  in  1792.  A 
half  century  later  the  Russian  press 
southeastward  was  resumed  under 
Count  Nikolai  Muraviev-Amursky,  the 
Oovemor  General  of  eastern  Siberia,  and 
Ws  chief  military  aide,  Capt.  Gennadii 
Ivanovlch  Nevelskoi.  Again  there  fol- 
lowed a  consolidation  of  the  Russian  po- 
sitian.  In  the  Treaty  of  Aigun  of  18S8. 
This  agreement  brought  into  Russian 
possesston  large  areas  of  Northeast  Asia 
which  had  previously  been  under  Man- 
ehn  controL 

Subsequently,  Russia  as  well  as  other 
European  powers  and  Japan  exacted  by 
guile,  bribery,  or  naked  power,  special 
eooncxnlc  privileges  and  territorial  con- 
cessions from  weak  and  corrupt  imperial 
oflkeials  of  China.  By  this  process,  the 
Rnsfllans  penetrated  south  into  Man- 
churia, establishing  themselves  at  Dairen 
and  Port  Arthur  on  the  Yellow  Sea  by 
the  end  of  the  19th  century  and  pene- 
trating Korea  which  had  been  for  a 
long  time  in  a  tributary  relationship  with 
Pelping. 

Since  that  high-water  mark.  Russian 
influence  in  northeast  Asia  at  the  ex- 
pense of  China  has  fluctuated.  In  the 
face  of  a  Japanese  advance  and  the 
weakness  of  the  early  Soviet  state,  it 
receded.  Under  the  communism  at 
Stalin  it  advanced  once  more  at  the  end 
<A.  World  War  EL  And  under  the  com- 
munism of  Khrushchev  it  receded  once 
more  after  the  Chinese  Communists 
can^  to  power  in  Pelping. 

Our  sources  of  information  are  insuffi- 
cient to  provide  a  clear  delineation  of 
where  the  present  line  of  c<uivergence 
may  lie.  as  between  Russian  and  Chinese 
influence  in  northeast  Asia.  We  are  not 
evMi  sure  of  what  the  precise  situation 
in  this  connection  may  be  in  Korea 
where  we  are  deeply  involved,  let  alone 
in  Manchuria,  of  which  we  know  very 
little.  One  thing  is  reasonably  certain, 
however,  the  actual  Russian -Chinese 
conversion  does  not  bear  much  relation- 
ship to  the  border -demarcations  as 
shown  on  ordinary  maps.  It  is  also 
clear,  in  any  event,  that  the  convergence 
in  the  northeast  is  still  much  further 
south  and  east  of  any  line  which  would 
have  been  recognized  by  a  Ching  empei-or 
of  the  Manchu  dynasty  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, the  18th,  or  early  19th  century. 

The  recent  history  of  the  Chinese- 
Russian  convergence  in  northeast  Asia 
has  been  affected,  of  course,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Communist  ideology  in 
Russia  and  China.    But  sufficient  expe- 


rience is  now  accumulated  to  suggest 
that  the  future  history  of  the  region  will 
hardly  be  dominated  by  this  factor. 

And  the  history  of  the  northeast,  a 
history  of  Russian  advance  and  reces- 
sion and  advance — sometimes  warlike 
and  imperious  and  sometimes  peaceful 
and  concilifitary — ^finds  parallels  else- 
where in  coitral  Asia.  During  the  last 
century,  for  example,  Mongolia  was  en- 
tirely under  nominal  Chinese  sover- 
eignty. It  was  largely  the  eflcHts  of 
Russians  under  the  csars  coupled  with 
the  weakness  of  the  later  Manchu-Ching 
emperors  which  brought  about  a  loosen- 
ing of  Chinese  oontr(^  over  the  vast 
stretches  of  land  now  identified  as  the 
Outer  Mongolian  People's  Republic. 
And  it  was  largely  the  same  combina- 
tion of  Soviet  strength  and  Chinese 
weakness  imder  the  Chinese  National 
Republic  which  resulted  hi  1922.  hi  the 
establishment  of  an  Outer  Mongolia,  not 
only  independent  of  China  but  brought 
progressively  into  a  relationship,  appar- 
ently in  the  nature  of  a  protectorate, 
with  the  UJ3.S.R. 

South  and  west  of  Outer  Mongolia  we 
find  in  Sinkiang  the  same  flow,  ebb,  and 
flow  of  Russian  influence.  Here,  as  else- 
where there  was  for  centuries  a  tradition 
of  Chinese  suzerainty  over  small  princi- 
palities of  tribal  peoples.  But  here  as 
elsewhere  this  suzerainty  has  been  quite 
devoid  of  signiflcance  in  the  absence  of 
strong  Chinese  central  power  to  assert  it. 
Thus,  in  the  last  century,  the  southwest 
edges  of  Sinkiang  were  chi];4;)ed  away  and 
added  to  what  is  now  the  contiguous 
territory  of  the  UJ5£.R.  And  even  as  re- 
cently as  World  War  n  the  Russians  ex- 
ercised for  a  time  something  close  to  in- 
direct dtunii^tion  over  principal  trading 
centers  and  caravan  junctions  in 
Sinkiang. 

Especially,  since  the  advent  of  Chinese 
Communist  control  over  the  mainland, 
the  line  of  convergence  as  between  Russia 
and  China  in  the  Sinkiang  area  has  ap- 
parmtly  been  pushed  back  westward 
once  again.  But  how  far  and  how  flrm 
this  recession  of  Soviet  influence  has 
been,  we  do  not  really  know  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy. 

To  recapitulate.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sought  to  point  out  to  the  Senate,  that, 
historically,  there  has  been  not  a  flxed 
but  a  shifting  and  uncertain  line  of  con- 
vergence between  Russia  and  China  in 
the  inner  recesses  of  the  Asian  Continent. 
This  line,  Mr.  President,  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  border  as  shown  on  contempo- 
rary maps  but  rather  the  changing  ex- 
tremity of  the  eastward  and  southward 
reach  of  Russian  Influence  and  the  west- 
ernmost and  northernmost  extension  of 
enforceable  Chinese  control. 

p\uther.  history  indicates  that  while 
there  have  been  periods  of  stalemate  and 
recession,  the  overall  pattern  in  the  re- 
gion for  several  centuries  was  that  of 
Russian  advance.  It  was  an  advance 
which  paralleled  roughly  the  spastic  but 
steady  decay  of  the  Manchu-Ching 
dynasty  through  the  reigns  of  a  number 
of  emperors.  And  it  drew  strength  from 
the  debiUtatlon  of  the  successor  Chinese 
Republic  in  World  War  n  and  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Japanese  intrusion  on  the 
Asian  mainland  in  that  conflict. 
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Wh*t  prompli  ne  to  make  these  ob- 
•erratkxu  at  this  time.  Mr.  Prestdent.  is 
that  they  magr  bt  d  more  thwi  hlatorte 
interart  In  the  Bfht  of  the  present  Slno- 
aoTlet  esUMKMMWt  This  break  comes 
St  ft  time  wiMB  there  hss  emerged  In 
VttQixm  ones  NTfttn.  »  strong  oentrmlln- 
Uon  of  CMmm  power.  To  be  sure,  the 
ffovemmcnt  whieh  wUlds  this  power  pro- 
claims Its  lianlBB.  mdeed.  It  claims 
to  be  more  MhxzM  than  Moscow.  Tet 
iiMof  ar  as  Chlnem  yf^^**"  is  expressed 
in  praetloe  on  tha  borders  of  China.  It 
appears  to  bear  a  remarkable  reeem- 
blanee  to  dassle  Chinese  dynastic  policy. 
There  are  streng  Indications,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  present  Chinese  Govern- 
ment Is  not  dliiwaail  to  regard  any  of  its 
border*— at  leasl  none  fixed  after  the 
%tinm  of  the  adraaead  decay  of  the  Ching 

ijiuMT *■  permanently  constricting  on 

the  outward  estenalon  of  its  power.  That 
soeh  is  the  ease  Is  Indicated  by  the  Chi- 
nese assertion  In  Korea.  In  Vietnam,  in 
Laos.  In  Tibet  and  beyond  Tibet  Into 
I^^kh  and  the  NcrtheaBt  PronUer 
Agency  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  In- 
dian suboontlnsnt. 

What.  then,  of  the  81no-8ovlet  border 
regions?  Are  these,  too.  to  be  affected 
by  the  reassertlan  of  Chinese  power?  I 
have  already  referred  to  the  recession 
of  SoTlet  *^*iii— »*>«>  in  Manchuria  and 
Slnkiang,  altboogh  to  what  extent  and 
how  voltintarUy  It  has  occurred,  we  do 
not  know  with  any  degree  of  precision. 
But  whatever  its  extent,  it  would  be  a 
relatively  minor  recession  shotild  the 
Chinese  assertkm  against  the  U  S.S.R.. 
In  time.  parsOM  Its  poUcies  with  regard 
to  Korea.  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Chi- 
nese-Indian border  region.  If  there  is 
this  parallel  then  the  Chinese  claim 
against  the  U.SBJI.  could  conceivably 
extend  out  of  Slnkiang,  through  the  So- 
viet Pamire  to  Afghanistan.  It  could  also 
embrace  aU  of  Ootar  MongoUa  and  the 
Soviet  Maritime  Provinces  along  the  Pa- 
cific. Por  these  areas  fell  within  the 
reach  of  Manehu  China  in  the  heyday  of 
the  dynasty. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection. Mr.  President,  that  when  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  late  last  year,  toimted  the 
Chinese  Communists  for  accepting  the 
presence  of  oolonlallsts  in  Taiwan.  Hong 
Kong,  and  Maeao  while  urging  him  to  act 
against  the  United  States,  he  was  an- 
swered in  an  editorial  on  March  8  in  the 
Chinese  Peopled  Daily  and  Red  Flag 
which  reads  In  part  as  follows : 

During  the  hundrwl  or  ao  year«  preceding 
the  victorious  CUtrxiM  Revolution,  the  c»lo- 
alal  and  ImpsrteHttr  powers — the  United 
States  of  Amsrloa.  Oreat  BrlUln.  Prance, 
esarlat  Ruaals.  Osnoany,  Japan,  Italy.  Aus- 
tria. Belgium,  ttas  Nsttaerlands,  Spain,  and 
Portugal — becams  unreservedly  engaged  in 
a  campaign  of  aggression  against  China. 
They  imposed  on  tlis  Tartous  regimes  of  the 
old  China  numstoua  unequal  treaties:  The 
Treaty  of  Nsnklag  in  1842;  the  Treaty  of 
Algun  In  1868:  iha  Tteaty  of  Tslentaln  In 
1868;  the  Treaty  oif  Pelplng  In  1860:  the 
Treaty  of  HI  In  IStl;  the  Convention  for  the 
Extension  of  ROBg  Bong  In  1898;  the  Treaty 
of  leoi;  etc.  By  virtue  of  these  unequal 
treaties,  they  snnSBWl  Chinese  territory  In 
Um  north,  KMrt^  sast.  and  west;  or  they 
caused  terrltortw  to  be  ceded  to  them  on 
lease  along  the  ooast  of  China  and  even  In 


the  rtilnsse  hinterland.  Whan  the  People's 
BspubUe  of  China  was  founded  In  1S4S,  our 
Oovemment  olearly  stated  Its  Intention  of 
erentuaUy  reexamining  all  the  treaties  con- 
cluded by  prerlous  Chlnsse  regtmes  with  for- 
eign ffovemments  and,  according  to  their  re- 
spective texts,  either  recognising,  denounc- 
ing, rsTlilng  or  renegotiating  them  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

Note,  Mr.  President,  the  reference  in 
this  catalog  of  unequal  treaties  to  the 
Treaty  of  Algun  which  fixed  the  present- 
day  boundaries  in  Manchuria  at  China's 
expense  and  to  Russia's  advantage.  And 
note  in  conjunction  therewith  this  para- 
graph in  the  same  editorial : 

Certain  persons  (an  obvious  reference  to 
Ur.  Khrushchev)  would  Ulte  us  to  raise  the 
question  of  the  unequal  treaties  here  and 
now  •  •  •.  Have  they  reall«d  what  the 
consequencee  of  this  might  be? 

The  implication  is  clear.  Mr.  President. 
The  Chinese  regard  certain  Soviet  terri- 
tories, no  less  than  Hong  Kong  and 
Macao  and  Formosa,  as  having  been 
taken  Inequitably  from  Ciiina  and  sub- 
ject, therefore,  to  Chinese  claim. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish  to 
leave  the  Impression  that  China  Is  about 
to  embark  upon  a  general  war  with 
Russia  to  bring  back  into  the  historic 
embrace  of  Pelping.  certain  lands  along 
the  inner  Asian  borders.  But  I  do  sug- 
gest that  the  arrow  tips  of  Chinese  in- 
nuence  are  already  pointed  outward  from 
Pelping  into  these  sparsely  inhabited  re- 
gions whose  predominEUit  population  is 
neither  Chinese  nor  Russian  but  Mongol 
and  other  tribal  peoples.  Many  tech- 
niques are  already  apparently  operating 
to  this  end.  including  the  Chinese  aid 
programs  In  Outer  Mongolia  smd  the  or- 
ganization of  autonomous  tribal  group- 
ings on  Chinese  territory.  Certainly, 
such  limited  Information  as  we  have  with 
respect  to  the  region  hints  at  the  like- 
lihood that  the  Chinese  arrows  have  be- 
gun to  prick  the  Russians  In  these  remote 
regions. 

I  would  suggest  further.  Mr.  President, 
that  Soviet  foreign  policy  Is  not  formed 
In  Ignorance  of  these  recent  develop- 
ments or  the  history  which  I  have  just 
recounted,  or  of  the  actions  of  the 
Chinese  In  southeast  Asia  and  on  the 
Indian  border.  And  there  is  no  reason 
to  assume  that,  because  it  Is  Communist. 
Russian  foreign  policy  Is  concerned  any 
less  with  such  considerations  than  might 
be  the  case  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
any  other  nation. 

I  would  suggest,  finally,  that  is  is  be- 
coming apparent  that  we  have  been  In 
error  in  assuming  for  so  long  that  the 
Iron  hand  of  Moscow  was  so  unshake- 
ably  fixed  on  Pelping  that  it  had  super- 
seded all  other  factors  for  all  time  In 
the  considerations  of  the  Communist 
leaders  In  China.  TheoreUcal  Commu- 
nist world  unity,  whatever  Its  weight,  has 
not  replaced  certain  enduring  factors  in 
the  relationships  of  Russia  and  China  as 
they  are  Indicated  to  us  by  history. 

And  one  of  these  factors,  perhaps  the 
most  significant,  as  I  have  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Senate  today.  Is  the  con- 
vergence of  Russian  and  Chinese  In- 
fluence In  the  vast  inner  recesses  of 
Asia.     The   problems   which    are   po.sed 


by  the  convergence  are  not  essentially 
those  of  Marxist  theory.  And  they  cer- 
tainly are  not  those  of  a  common  border 
dispute,  that  Is.  whether  to  move  the 
markers  a  few  yards  or  a  few  miles  in 
one  direction  or  the  other.  What  Is  in- 
volved Is  the  ultimate  disposition  and 
utilization  of  a  reserve  of  millions  of 
square  miles  of  terrttory  largely  devoid 
of  human  habitation. 

This  land  and  Its  contents  constitute 
an  enormous  and  largely  unexplored  and 
unexploited  resource.  Heretofore,  it 
may  have  been  of  minor  Importance  be- 
cause of  the  Inadequacies  In  techniques 
of  modern  development  and  transporta- 
tion, particularly  In  that  part  of  the 
world.  But  with  the  rapid  dissemina- 
tion and  multiplication  of  these  tech- 
niques, the  region  grows  rapidly  In  sig- 
nificance to  the  two  great  peoples  which 
converRe  upon  it.  And  It  grows,  too,  in 
slgnlflcance  as  the  population  of  China, 
already  In  the  vicinity  of  700  million, 
and  growing  at  the  rate  of  IS  million  to 
15  million  a  year,  expands  explosively 
and  presses  ever  more  heavily  on  limited 
resources  even  for  a  bare  minimum  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

So.  Mr.  President,  if  we  wish  to  under- 
stand fully  the  motives  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  seeking  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the 
factor  of  the  Sino-Sovlet  convergence, 
a  factor  which  Is  clearly  Indicated  by 
history  but  which  cannot  be  weighed  ac- 
curately without  a  better  understanding 
of  what  is  presently  transpiring  in  in- 
terior Asia. 

In  any  event,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
dismiss  the  likelihood  of  a  growth  of  ten- 
sion at  various  points  of  contact  along 
the  thousands  of  miles  of  this  vague 
frontier.  Some  might  anticipate  with 
relish  the  prospects  of  these  clashes,  even 
if  they  were  nuclear.  That  prospect 
might  be  bent  and  twisted.  I  suppose. 
Into  an  argument  against  the  proposed 
treaty  to  ban  nuclear  tests. 

But  that.  Mr.  President,  would  be  a 
most  distorted  view  of  nuclear  realities 
and  contemporary  International  rela- 
tions. For  If  the  flames  of  a  great  nu- 
clear conflagration  are  lit.  it  will  matter 
little  who  holds  the  match  or  where  in 
tlie  world  it  is  struck.  Even  the  vastness 
of  central  Asia  would  be  insufficient  to 
contain  the  holocaust  or  to  confine  it  to 
the  two  massive  Communist  powers  of 
Eurasia.  No,  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
ability of  increasing  tension  In  the  Sino- 
Sovict  convergence,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
significant  international  tensions,  is  one 
more  reason  for  seeking  to  bring  about 
rational  control  over  the  growth  and 
spread  of  the  immense  destructive  power 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

Rather  than  an  argument  against  this 
treaty,  then,  this  probable  tension  in 
Sino-Sovlet  relations  Is  an  argument  for 
this  Nation  to  seek  to  Improve  Its  com- 
prehension of  the  actual  situation  which 
exists  in  central  Asia.  Por  that  region 
and  what  transpires  in  it  Is  likely  to  have 
a  most  profound  significance  In  a  world 
in  which  the  peace  and  security  of  this 
Nation  Is  closely  interwoven  with  that 
of  all  others. 
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PripiKG  Acctrsis  lioecow  or  Pior  To  Sna 

Upbisino  IK  China  Assa,  Ssa  Two  Nanoirs 

ON  BsiNK  or  Split 

Tokyo,  September  6.— The  Chinese  Com- 
munists accviaed  the  Soviet  Union  today  of 
trying  to  foment  an  uprising  In  Red  China 
\k  ith  the  aid  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Clilneae 
in  a  remote  Slnklang-Sovlet  borderland. 
They  said  Soviet -Chinese  relations  have 
reached  "the  brink  of  a  spilt." 

The  Chinese  reported  the  alleged  Soviet 
Trojan  horse  plot  against  Bed  China  In 
broadcasts  which  said  dltferences  In  the  In- 
ternational Communist  movement  have 
reached  "a  new  stage  of  unprecedented 
gravity." 

A  broadcast  monitored  here  said  the  Rus- 
sians admitted  tens  of  thousands  of  Chinese 
Into  Soviet  territory  last  year  in  an  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  Chinese  local  government 
at  m,  a  district  bordering  the  Soviet  Union 
in  northwest  Slnkiang  Province.  The  area 
in  central  Asia  was  occupied  by  Imperial 
Ru.ssla  In  18C1-1870. 

mST  MKMTION 

The  accusation  was  the  first  mention  of 
incidents  along  the  thousands  of  miles  of 
border  separating  the  squabbling  giants  of 
communism. 

The  radio  said  the  Chinese  were  "allured" 
or  "threatened"  to  Indtice  them  to  Join  a 
plot  by  Soviet  officials  In  Slnkiang  imder 
order  of  the  Soviet  Conuntinlst  Party.  It 
gave  no  other  details  of  the  alleged  ploi 
except  to  say  that  the  Chinese  Oovemment 
had  made  several  protects  to  the  Russians  for 
the  return  of  the  Chinese  and  had  been 
refused. 

The  matter  has  not  been  settled.  It  added. 

Pelping  accused  the  B:remlln  of  fostering 
a  "two  Chinas"  policy.  In  the  new  massive 
verbal  attack  on  the  Soviet  leadership  the 
Chinese  also  took  the  credit  for  the  crushing 
of  the  Hungarian  revolt  In  the  fall  at  195g. 

SOVIET  TAUirr 

From  the  Moscow  side  of  the  verbal  barri- 
cades came  a  taunt  from  Ilya  Khrenbiu^. 
Soviet  writer,  that  the  Chinese  are  bent  on 
instigating  a  global  nuclear  conflict  wiilch 
they  would  sit  out  as  specUtors  and  hope  to 
survive  as  "victors." 

Pelplng's  charges  were  in  broadcasts  of  a 
statement  published  In  both  the  ofDclal  Peo- 
ple's DiUly  and  the  Communist  Party's  theo- 
retical Journal.  Red  Flag.  The  statement 
was  In  answer  to  Moscow's  July  16  aocusa- 
tloa  that  China  was  trying  to  set  up  nsw 
world  headquarters  for  communism  In  Pe- 
king and  spilt  the  world  along  racial  lines. 

The  Chinese  charged  that  In  1058.  "at  the 
critical  moment  when  the  Hungarian 
counterrevolutionaries  hsul  occupied  Buda- 
pest." the  Soviet  leaders  for  a  time  "Intended 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  capitulation  and  aban- 
don Socialist  [Communist]  Hungary  to 
counterrevolution." 

"We  insisted  on  the  taking  of  all. the  nec- 
essary measures  to  smash  the  counterrevo- 
lutionary rebellion,"  the  Chinese  said. 

Soviet  tanks  and  troops  crushed  the  revo- 
lution with  an  attack  on  Budapest  In  Ko- 
vember  1958. 

The  Chinese  claimed  Premier  Khrushchev 
proposed  4  years  ago  that  they  accept  the 
two  Chinas"  theory  and  acknowledge  the 
rule  of  the  Nationalists  on  Pormoaa.  As  far 
as  the  record  shows  at  the  United  Nations. 
however,  Russia  has  violently  opposed  the 
two  Chinas"  formula  for  resolving  the  ques- 
tion of  Chinese  repreeentatlon. 

The  Chinese  charge  was  contained  In  a 
lit  tie-noted  section  of  Piping's  reply  Sunday 
to  Soviet  charges  August  31  that  Oommunlst 
China's  enmity  resulted  from  a  Soviet  re- 
fusal to  give  that  country  atomic  weapons. 

The  statement  also  rep>eated  clatms  that 
Soviet  leaders  had  raised  the  qxiarrel  from 


the  Communist  Party  to  Government  levti. 
The  border  troublaa.  recall  of  Soviet  special- 
Ists  and  tearing  up  of  hundreds  of  contracts 
proved  this.  It  said. 

It  also  repeated  charges  of  "great  power 
chauvinism" — another  way  of  writing.  "Do 
what  I  say  because  I'm  stronger  than  you" — 
against  the  Russians  and  accvissd  them  of 
otherwise  violating  the  norms  of  Interparty 
relations. 

There  was  no  Immediate  Soviet  reply  to 
the  Chinese  charges  and  the  grave  assess- 
ment of  relations. 

The  offlclal  Gk>vemment  newspaper  Izves- 
tla.  however,  kept  up  the  drumfire  of  Mos- 
cow's propaganda  against  China.  It  spoke 
of  the  "empty  talk  of  the  Chinese  leaders" 
and  allied  their  view  was  that  "Communist 
society  will  be  made  up  of  people  who  have 
lofty  Ideals  but  empty  stomachs." 

"It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  a  greater  mis- 
take," Izvestla  wrote. 

A  WHOLE  sntixs 

The  Chinese  editorial  said  the  Soviet  "er- 
rors are  not  Just  accidental,  individual  and 
minor  errors,  but  a  whole  series  of  errors  of 
principle  whieh  endanger  the  interests  of  the 
entire  Socialist  camp  and  international 
Communist  movement." 

It  said  they  dated  from  Khrushchev's  de- 
nunciation of  Stalin  at  the  30th  Congress  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  In  February, 
1956.  and  his  simultaneous  proclamation  of 
a  new  communist  dogma — that  war  is  no 
longer    Inevitable. 

After  boasting  of  how  hard  their  own 
leaders  had  tried  to  avoid  a  split,  the  core 
of  the  Chinese  article  said: 

"Nevertheless,  the  CP8U  (Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union)  leaders  are  de- 
termined 'to  go  our  own  way'  and  have 
pushed  Sino-Sovlet  relations  to  the  brink  of 
split  and  have  carried  the  differences  In  the 
International  Communist  movement  to  a 
new  stage  of  unprecedented  gra\'lty." 

UNXGADXTITO 

The  article  bitterly  accvised  the  Soviet 
Union  allying  Itself  ''with  the  United  States 
against  China"  and  also  with  the  "renegade 
•nto"  (President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia) . 

One  of  the  ways  the  Kremlin  tried  to  cur- 
ry favor  with  the  United  States.  Pelplng's 
Sunday  statement  said,  was  recommending 
acceptance  of  the  Nationalist  regime  on 
Pormoea. 

The  Chinese  Government  said  Khru- 
shchev made  his  suggestion  In  October 
1959,  following  his  visit  to  the  United  States. 
Shortly  after  his  return  he  went  to  Pelping 
for  secret  talks  with  Mao  Tse-tung,  Chinese 
Red  boas,  during  Red  China's  10th  anniver- 
sary celebrations. 

Such  a  Khrushchev  proposal  could  ac- 
count for  the  extraordinary  chill  which  de- 
scended on  the  Pelping  visit  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a  formal  communique  when  it 
ended. 

Khrushchev  Is  said  to  have  compared 
Formosa  to  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  which 
existed  between  1920  and  1922  after  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution,  and  to  have  noted  that 
Lenin  had  recognized  It.  It  eventually  was 
taken  over  by  Russia. 

China  Bttilds  Defenses  on  Its  Russian 

BOKDEX 

HoMS  KoNO,  September  5. — Oommtinist 
China  has  sent  900,000  students  to  build  de- 
fsniM  In  Slnkiang  Province  bordering  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  South  China  Morning  Poet 
reported  today. 

The  British-owned,  English -language  pa- 
per quoted  a  refugee  from  Red  China  as  say- 
ing the  volunteers  Included  more  than  30,000 
students  from  Shanghai  who  responded  "to 
have  something  to  do."  Most  were  junior 
middle  school  students  who  couldnt  get  Into 
senior  middle  schools  because  of  limited  ac- 
coounodatlons,  he  said. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Sept.  6, 
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Peifing  Sees  Split  With  Rthssia  Neab  Anxx 

Boxoa  Plot 

ToKTO,  September  6. — Communist  China 
said  today  that  Its  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  have  reached  "the  brink  of  split,"  in 
part  because  the  Russians  have  been  "pro- 
voking troubles  on  the  Sino-Sovlet  border." 

A  Pelfrtng  broadcast  monitored  here 
charged  that  last  April  and  May  there  w&s  a 
Soviet  plot  to  overthrow  a  local  Chinese  dis- 
trict government  In  the  111  district  In  Sln- 
kiang Province,  which  borders  on  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Pelping  radio  broadcast  the  charge  in 
a  long  statement  that  declared  that  differ- 
ences in  the  Soviet-Chinese  relationship 
have  reached  "a  new  stage  of  unprecedented 
gravity." 

The  broadcast  also  charged  that  the  Soviet 
Union  wanted  to  "adopt  a  policy  of  capitula- 
tion" In  the  1968  Hungarian  revolution,  but 
gave  up  the  idea  under  strong  Chinese  pres- 
sure. 

riKST    XEVELATTON 

The  border  row,  the  first  to  be  formally 
revealed  by  either  nation.  Involved  tens  of 
thousands  of  Chinese  who  were  admitted 
into  Soviet  territory,  it  was  alleged,  in  April 
and  May  1962. 

The  radio  said  the  Chinese  were  "allured" 
or  "threatened"  to  Induce  them  to  Join  a 
plot  by  Soviet  officials  In  Slnkiang  under 
order  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party.  It 
gave  no  other  details  of  the  alleged  plot  ex- 
cept to  say  that  the  Chinese  Government 
haid  made  several  protests  to  the  Russians 
for  return  of  the  Chinese  and  had  been  re- 
fused. 

The  matter  has  not  been  settled,  it  added. 

The  radio  quoted  an  article  Jointly  pub- 
lished by  the  editorial  departments  of  the 
official  People's  Dally  and  the  theoretical 
Journal  Red  Flag. 

The  statement  answered  Moscow's  July  15 
accusation  that  China  was  trying  to  set  up 
a  new  world  hefidquarters  for  communism 
in  Pelping  and  split  the  world  along  racial 
lines. 

plight  was  xepokted 

The  Washington  Post  reported  last  June 
that  between  50,000  and  70,000  refugees  from 
Communist  China  had  fled  Into  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  spring  of  1962.  At  the  same 
time,  groui>s  of  Chinese  clamored  In  front  of 
the  Soviet  consulate  at  Kuldja,  In  Slnkiang 
Province,  demanding  arms  to  fight  the  Pel- 
ping regime,  but  apparently  none  were  given 
them.  Kuldja  is  the  main  city  in  the  111 
District. 

The  border  district  of  ni  was  occupied  by 
Imperial  Russia  for  10  years,  1861-70,  and 
then  reverted  to  central  Asian  somnolence. 
The  district  was  attached  In  1944-60  to  a 
makeshift  East  Turkestan  Republic.  The 
main  town,  Kuldja,  home  of  about  150,000 
people,  trades  In  tea  and  cattle,  has  Indus- 
tries such  as  tanning  and  textiles,  and  there 
are  iron  and  coal  mines  about. 

The  Chinese  article  also  claimed  that  for 
a  time  during  the  1956  Hungarian  re%'Olt, 
the  Russians  "intended  to  abandon  Socialist 
Hungary  to  counterrevolution. 

"The  Chinese  Communist  Party  at  that 
time  resolutely  opposed  these  erroneoos 
methods  and  advanced  correct  suggestions," 
it  said. 

The  Russian  leaders,  it  said,  adopted  these 
stiggestlons,  "but  subsequent  events  showed 
that  they  nursed  rancor  against  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party." 

"chauvinism"  chaxceo 
It  said  the  Soviet  Party  had  also  committed 
"the   error   ot   great-power   chauvinism"   In 
handling    "incident   in    Sovlet-PoUah    reU- 
tlons"  In  the  same  period. 

During  the  Hungarian  revolt,  the  Soviet 
Union  for  a  time  did  appear  to  be  trying  to 
come  to  terms  vrtth  the  regime  of  Imre  Nagy 
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toy  MtMUnc  Dwputy  Pi«aki«r  AoMtaa  I.  lilko- 
7&n  to  Budapwt  for  MorvC  Ulka.  But  &rt«r 
Na<7  Mid  IM  Bill*  tak*  BonCRry  oat  of  Uw 
Wmmw  Pmct.  WmA  amqr  tanta  wv«  Mnt 
Into  th«  oountry  and  Um  rwolt  «u  crualMd 
in  a  blood  teth.    Macy  Utsr  wma  execut«l. 

In  Poland.  Imwiwr.  WladlaUw  OomuUu. 
then  u  now  Vba  No.  1  OommunUt.  r«port«dly 
Uiraauned  to  00  oo  Um  air  and  call  for  an 
uprUinff  -g~«"Tl  tba  Rad  army.  Premier 
Nlklta  a.  KhnHbebcv  apparently  backed 
down  and  penaltted  the  Oomulka  regime, 
which  had  OOBM  to  power  In  the  October 
revolt  afalnst  tonoar  Stalinist  rulers,  to 
remain  In  offlca. 

Th«  article  aaM  KhniahcheT  "took  the  lead 
In  oavanlsinc  a  laiji  anels  s\irprlae  onalaucht 
on  tha  Chlnaaa  Ooaamunlst  Party"  at  the 
Bumanlaa  Pr— miinlst  Party  congress  at 
Bucharest  In  IMO. 

Tba  Chlpsaa  dalataUon  there  signed  a 
oonununlqua  aftar  tha  meeting  "for  the  sake 
g<  tha  larfar  liUwraat."  but  distributed  a 
■tatamant  aaylag  tha  future  of  communism 
"will  never  ba  dadded  by  the  baton  of  any 
Individual." 

CBxnciaM  BxroaraD 

At  tha  Sovlat  Party  oongreas  In  IMl.  the 
article  said,  wbaa  Soviet  leaden  attacked  the 
yplt^^i—  of  Um  Alhan'*"  Party,  Chlneee 
Premier  Chou  Sn-lal  "frankly  crlUclaed  the 
amrs  (d  tlM  laartarahlp  ot  the  Soviet  Com- 
mualat  Party  la  autoaaqxiant  conversations 
with  Khniabdiae.'* 

But  Khniabebav  flatiy  turned  down  theee 
oriuoisma  and  advlea.  and  openly  said:  "We 
shall  go  our  own  way." 

The  Chlnaaa  warning  of  a  possible  break 
between  Moaeow  and  Pelplng  was  the  most 
somber  picture  paints  yet  of  relations  be- 
tween t*»^  two  Bad  giants. 

In  Its  Utaat  article.  Pelplng  also  accused 
tha  py—'f" f  ot  anlarging  the  Sovlet-Chlneae 
quarrel  to  govavBBant  level. 

"Having  faUad  to  aabdue  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party,  tte  leaders  ot  the  Communist 
Party  of  tha  Sovlai  Union  took  a  series  of 
stapa  to  extend  tba  Idaologleal  differences 
between  tha  Bovlat  and  Chlneee  Parties  to 
the  sphere  of  state  relations — the  recall  of 
all  the  Sovlai  amaitt  in  China,  the  tearing 
up  ot  hundradi  ot  agraaments  and  contracts, 
^nA  the  prOTOktag  ot  trouhlea  on  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  bordff."  tba  article  said. 

It  alao  said  nba  past  7  years  have  amply 
proved  that  tlia  road  taken  by  the  leader- 
ship ot  the  OoaUDimUt  Party  of  the  Soviet 
nnlon  Is  the  ooorae  of  allying  with  Imperial- 
ism against  Ttfltiy*^".  allying  with  the  United 
SUtsa  againat  CbtaA,  allying  with  the  re- 
aetlonarlaa  ot  all  aountrlee  against  the  peo- 
ple ot  tha  worML  and  aUylng  with  the  rene- 
gade Tito  (Praaldant  Tito  of  Yugoslavia) 
clique  Bgalrwt  fraternal  llarzlst-Lenlnlst 
parties."  

Pelplng  said  tha  Soviet  "errors  are  not 
Just  accidental.  Individual  and  minor  errors, 
but  a  whole  awlsa  of  errors  at  principle 
which  endanger  tha  Interests  ot  the  entire 
frrnr'tiHH  eaaty  and  International  Commu- 
nist movamani.'* 

It  said  thai  dalad  from  Khrushchev's  de- 
ntmdatlan  ot  Slalln  at  tha  aoth  congress 
ot  the  Soviet  Qi— iniinlsl  Party  In  February 
lOM.  and  hla  staaviltanaous  proclamation  of 
a  new  Ooaunwatat  dogma — that  war  Is  no 
longer  Inevltahla. 

After  hnaatlng  ot  how  hard  their  own 
leaders  had  triad  ta  avoid  a  spilt,  the  core 
of  the  Chlnaaa  avtlela  said: 

"Nevertheleaa,  the  CP8U  (Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union)  leaders  are  de- 
termined 'to  fo  <mr  own  way*  and  have 
{lushed  Slno-Sowlat  relations  to  the  brink 
of  split  and  have  aarrlad  tha  differences  In 
the  Intemattooal  Oommunlat  movement  to 
a  new  stage  of  unptaeedented  gravity." 

Taiwaw  MOVB  nono 
One    of   the   ways   the   Kremlin    tried    to 
curry    favor    vrlth    the   United    Statee. 


recommending  aoeeptance  of  the  Nationalist 
reglnM  on  Taiwan,  the  article  said. 

Tbla  charge  was  contained  In  a  little-noted 
section  ot  Pelptng's  reply  last  Sunday  to 
Soviet  ehargee  August  ai  that  Red  Chinas 
emnlty  raeulted  from  a  Soviet  refusal  to  give 
China  atomic  weapons. 

In  the  Sunday  reply.  Pelplng  said  Khru- 
shchev made  his  "two-China"  suggestion  In 
October  1059,  after  bis  vUlt  to  the  United 
States.  Shortly  after  his  return,  he  went 
to  Pelplng  for  talks  with  Mao  during  Rrd 
China's   10th   anniversary   celebrations 

Such  a  Khrushchev  proposal  could  account 
for  the  extraordinary  chill  that  deecended 
on  the  Pelplng  visit  and  the  absence  of  a 
formal  communique  when  It  ended 

Khrushchev  Is  said  to  have  compared 
Taiwan  to  the  Par  Eastern  Republic  that 
existed  between  1930  and  1933  after  the  Rus- 
sian revolution,  and  said  that  Lenin  had 
recognized  It.  It  eventually  was  taken  over 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Par  Eastern  Republic  was  a  buffer 
state  that  had  a  semlautonomous  existence 
from  late  1930  until  it  was  merged  Into  the 
Riisalan  Federated  Republic  In  November 
1933.  It  was  under  Soviet  control  and  had 
the  closest  possible  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  before  the  formal  merger. 

SUNDAT     STATKICCMT 

Pelplng'8   Sunday   statement  said: 

"We  have  not  forgotten  and  will  not  for- 
get what  the  Soviet  leader,  Khr\iahchev,  said 
about  the  question  of  Taiwan  after  his  visit 
to  the  United  States  in  Octot>er  1959. 

"He  said  the  question  of  Taiwan  was  an 
Incendiary  factor  In  the  international  situ- 
ation and  that  because  the  United  States 
supported  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Soviet 
Union  supported  China,  there  resulted  the 
atnuwphere  of  an  Imminent  great  war  But 
what  the  Soviet  Union  stood  for  was  the  cre- 
ation of  all  conditions  to  ease  international 
tension  and  eliminate  war. 

"He  further  said  tliat  there  was  more  than 
one  way  to  solve  every  oompUcated  question, 
depending  on  what  basis  you  took.  Par  ex- 
ample, after  the  October  revolution,  there 
was  established  In  the  Soviet  Par  East  the 
Par  Eastern  Republic,  and  Lenin  recognised 
It  at  the  time;  this  was  a  temporary  con- 
ceaslon  and  sacrifice,  but  later  on  It  was 
united  with  Russia. 

"The  meaning  of  this  statement  by  the 
Soviet  leader  was  quite  clear.  To  put  it 
bluntly,  this  was  to  ask  China  to  agree  to 
the  UJB.  scheme  of  creating  two  Chinas. 

"This  absurd  view,  of  course,  was  rebutted 
and  rejected  by  Chliui.  whereupon  the  Soviet 
leader  made  a  series  of  speeches  hinting  that 
China  was  'craving  for  war  like  a  cock  for  a 
fight,  and.  like  Trouky.  wanted  neither  peace 
nor  war.'  •' 

The  statement  then  charged  that  "In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedure  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,"  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Nationalist  China 
has  signed  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  "and 
Is  swaggering  as  If  It  were  a  sovereign  state." 

The  Chlneee  further  charged  that  not  only 
had  Khniahchev  asked  Red  China  to  sign 
the  treaty,  which  it  has  refused  to  do,  "thus 
to  create  a  situation  of  two  Chinas,"  but  "he 
also  has  threatened  that  Lf  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Govenunent  opposed  this  treaty  and 
refused  to  be  bound  by  It,  the  United  States 
would  help  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  clique  to 
manufacture  nuclear  weapons.  It  turns  out 
that  In  order  to  'save  millions  of  Chinese 
from  nuclear  death,'  one  China  has  to  become 
two  Chinas." 


(Prom  the  Hew  York  Times.   Sept    6,   19«31 
PcrtNO  Accuses  Moscow  or  Puar 


ToKTO,  September  6. — Communist  China 
accused  the  Soviet  Union  today  of  having 
marshaled  tens  of  thousands  of  Chinese  in  a 
plot  to  overthrow  the  regional  government 
of  a  district  along  the  Soviet  border. 


The  Pelplng  radio,  reporting  a  new  attack 
on  Soviet  policies  by  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, said  that  the  Soviet  Union's  actions 
had  brought  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries  to  the  brink  of  a  split. 

The  differences  In  the  international  Com- 
munist movement,  the  broadcast  said,  have 
reached  a  "new  stage  of  unprecedented 
gravity." 

The  Pelplng  radio  said  the  Russians  admit- 
ted thousands  of  Chinese  Into  Soviet  terri- 
tory In  the  spring  of  19«3  in  an  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  local  government  at  El.  a  dis- 
trict In  northwest  Slnklang  Province. 

The  broadcast  quoted  an  article  published 
by  the  Pelplng  newspaper  Jenmln  Jlh  Pav  and 
the  magazine  Hung  Chi.  both  official  organs 
of    the    Chinese    Communist    Party. 

The  article  was  In  reply  to  a  Moscow  accu- 
sation, published  July  15.  that  China  was 
trying  to  set  up  new  world  headquarters  for 
communism  In  Peking  and  split  the  world 
along  racial  lines. 

In  the  Ixjrder  Incident,  the  RuEslans  were 
said  to  have  lured  or  threatened  the  Chinese 
to  Join  the  plot. 

"The  broadcast  gave  no  other  details  of  the 
alleged  plot  except  to  say  that  the  Chinese 
Government  had  made  several  demands  to 
Moscow  for  the  return  of  the  Chinese  and 
had  been  rebuffed. 


I  Prom   the   New   York  Times,  Sept.  9.   1963) 

AsnciJi  Denot7nc«8   Moscow 

(Special  to  the  New  York  Times) 

HoNO  KoNO.  September  6 — Communist 
China  accused  the  Soviet  Union  today  of  de- 
liberate policies  to  aggravate  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

The  charge  was  made  in  an  article  Jointly 
prepared  by  the  newspaper  Jenmln  Jlh  Pao 
and  the  magazine  Hung  Chi,  organs  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese  Conunu- 
nlst  Party. 

Hslnhua,  the  Chinese  Communist  press 
agency,  reported  that  the  article  was  the  first 
in  a  series  commenting  on  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party's  open  letter,  published  July 
14,  attacking  Chinese  Conununist  policies. 

The  first  article  in  Pelplng's  reply.  Hslnhua 
said,  consists  of  more  than  30,000  Chinese 
characters  and  "cites  a  vast  number  of  docu- 
ments and  Irrefutable  facts  to  show  that 
since  the  30th  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munUt  Party  (1966)  the  process  in  which 
Soviet  leadership  has  gone  fxirther  and  fur- 
ther down  the  road  of  revisionism  and  "spllt- 
tlsm"  Is  the  very  process  that  has  widened 
and  aggravated  the  differences  in  the  inter- 
national Communist  movement." 

The  facts  of  the  last  7  years  have  amply 
proved,  the  article  continued,  that  the  So- 
viet leadership  has  taken  the  course  of  "ally- 
ing with  Imperialism  against  soctalUm,  al- 
lying with  the  United  States  against 
China  •  •  •  and  allying  with  the  renegade 
Tito  clique  against  fraternal  Marxist- 
Leninist  parties." 

The  Chinese  Communists  said  that  the 
widening  breach  in  the  international  Com- 
munist movement  had  begun  at  the  30th 
congress.  It  was  at  this  meeting  of  the  So- 
viet Communist  Party  that  Premier  Khru- 
shchev exposed  to  the  delegates  the  extent 
of  Stalin's  repressions  and  abuses  of  power 

Prom  the  outset,  the  article  added,  the 
Chinese  have  held  that  a  number  of  the 
views  advanced  at  the  congress,  "particularly 
the  complete  negation  of  Stalin  and  the 
thesis  of  'peaceful  transition'  are  groes  er- 
rors of  principle." 

Hslnhua  said  the  article  exposed  the  "error 
of  great  power  chauvinism"  committed  by 
the  Soviet  leadership  In  attempting  to  sup- 
press the  liberalization  movement  In  Poland 
in  the  face  of  1960.  At  that  time.  Premier 
Khrushchev  and  other  Soviet  leaders  made 
a  hasty  dight  to  Warsaw  In  an  attempt  to 
prevent  Wladyslaw  Oomulka,  a  nationalist, 
from  taking  over  the  leadership  of  the  Polish 
Communist  Party. 
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CanTTrLATION    CKSaOXD 

The  article  accused  Moscow  of  capitulation 
In  its  shortlived  acceptance  of  the  Inure  Magy 
regime  set  up  during  the  Hungarian  rarolt  in 
1956.  After  several  days  tha  Buaatana  vio- 
lated their  pledge  to  negotiate  an  agreement. 
crushed  the  rebellion  and  arrested  Itr.  Nagy. 
He  was  executed  In   1958. 

-With  regard  to  the  coimterrevolutlonary 
rebellion  In  Hungary,"  the  arUcle  said,  "for 
a  time  Soviet  leadership  Intended  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  capitulation  and  abandon  So- 
cialist Hungary  to  counterrevolution."  Tha 
Chinese  Commtinlst  Party  at  that  time  reao- 
lutely  opposed  theae  erroneous  methods  and 
advanced  correct  suggestions. 

The  article  said  the  Soviet  leaders  had  ac- 
cepted the  Chinese  suggestions  "but  subaa- 
quent  evenU  showed  that  they  nursed  ran- 
cor against  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
and  regarded  Its  perseverance  In  proletarian 
Internationalism  as  the  biggest  obstacle  to 
the  Soviet  party's  wrong  line." 

The  arUcle  was  the  first  Indication  by 
Pelplng  that  it  had  \irgad  the  vise  of  force 
to  put  down  the  Hungarian  rebellion. 

The  latest  attack  on  the  Soviet  leadership 
by  Pelplng  repeats  many  of  the  aocxuatlona 
made  In  the  course  of  the  deterioration  of 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  but  it 
did  give  a  few  new  glimpses  of  behind-the- 
scenes  developments. 

XBsuia  DXScnssKD  IN  1  est 

Referring  to  the  Soviet  party's  aad  con- 
gress in  1961.  at  which  the  Albanian  Oom- 
munUt regime  was  firat  publicly  attacked  by 
Soviet  bloc  leaders,  the  article  said  that 
Premier  Chou  Kn-lal,  who  defended  tha 
Albanians,  had  "frankly  criticised  tba  errors 
of  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  In  subsequent  conversationa  with 
Khrushchev." 

"But  Khrushchev  flatly  turned  down  theae 
criticisms  and  advice."  the  article  added. 
"and  openly  sUted  that  'We  shall  go  our 
own  way,'  ahowlng  not  tha  sllghteat  inten- 
tion of  mending  their  wajrs." 

The  Chlneee  preas  agency  aaid  the  article 
luted  10  main  facts  to  show  that  since  the 
33d  congress  the  Soviet  leadership  had  be- 
come "more  unbridled  in  violating  tha  prin- 
ciples guiding  relations  among  the  fraternal 
parties  and  countries  and  In  pursuing  pol- 
icies of  great  power  chauvinism,  leetarlan- 
Ism  and  splittlsm  to  promote  its  own  line 
of  revisionism." 

The  article  appealed  to  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship to  "correct  its  errors  and  return  to  the 
path  of  Marxlsm-Lenlsm." 

[  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Sept.  6, 1968] 

Battuno  Rkd  Oiants — At  the  Bannc 

ToKTo. — Communist  China  harshly  ac- 
cused the  Soviet  Union  yesterday  of  pushing 
the  two  Conununist  giants  "to  the  brink  of 
split"  by  committing  "a  whole  series  of  errors 
of  principle." 

Couching  Its  charges  in  the  peculiarly 
stilted  language  of  Marxist  vituperation. 
Pelplng  broadcast  a  detailed  and  lengthy  in- 
dictment of  Moscow  and  warned  that  dif- 
ferences within  the  International  Communist 
movement  have  reached  "a  new  stage  of  un- 
precedented gravity." 

The  3-hoiu-  radio  broadcast,  monitored 
In  Tokyo,  was  an  English  translation  of  a 
20.000-character  editorial  statemmit  printed 
simuiuneously  yesterday  by  Paiping's  oOlclal 
People's  Dally  and  the  theoretical  Journal 
Hed  Flag. 

As  news  of  the  double-barreled  attack  on 
the  Kremlin  reached  the  Wsat.  thara  ware 
also  reports  of  an  unprecedented  anti-Chi- 
nese demonstration  in  front  of  Paiping's  Bm- 
bassy  In  Moecow. 

Heading  the  list  of  Chinese  grievances 
against  the  Soviets  was  the  charge  of  "pro- 
voking troubles  on  the  Slno-Soviet  frontier." 
This  was  the  first  official  acknowledgment  Of 


InddMits  along  the  thotisands  of  miles  of 
shared  border  between  the  two  countries. 

But  there  have  been  rumors  of  trouble  in 
China's  ^"W^wg  Province,  and  Pelplng  yes- 
terday accused  Moscow  of  attempting  to 
overthrow  the  local  govenunent  at  m,  a  dis- 
trict bordering  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
northwestern  comer  of  Slnklang. 

The  radio  said  tens  of  thousands  of  Chi- 
nese were  admitted  to  Soviet  territory  In  fur- 
therance of  the  plot  In  April  and  May  of 
1962.  Pelplng's  request  for  the  return  of  the 
Chinese  had  been  refused.  It  added. 

In  Hong  Kong  yesterday,  the  English- 
language  South  China  Poet  published  a  re- 
pent from  a  Red  Chinese  refugee  that  900.000 
students  have  been  sent  to  Slnklang  to  build 
defenses. 

But  the  Slnklang  question  was  only  one 
point  in  a  bill  of  particulars  stretching  back 
to  1966.  The  Joint  article  yesterday  was  the 
first  in  a  series  catchlly  entitled  "The  Origin 
and  Development  of  Differences  Between 
Ourselves  and  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Moscow's  "errors  of  principle"  began,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pelplng  broadcast,  as  long  ago 
as  1966,  at  the  aoth  (ingress  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party.  "From  the  very  outset." 
it  said,  China  oi^^oeed  "the  complete  nega- 
tion of  Stalin  and  the  thesis  of  'peaceful 
transition' "  as  "gross  errors." 

Yeatarday's  broadcast  also  charged  that 
Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  was  ready  to 
compromise  with  the  rebels  In  Hungary  in 
1966  but  yielded  to  Chinese  Insistence  that 
the  uprising  be  put  down:  "The  Chinese 
Communist  Party  at  that  time  resolutely 
oppoeed  these  erroneous  methods  and  ad- 
vanced correct  suggestions." 

The  broadcast  continued:  "The  past  7 
years  have  amply  proved  that  the  road  taken 
by  tha  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party 
ot  the  Soviet  Union  Is  the  course  of  allying 
with  imperialism  against  socialism.  aUyIng 
with  the  United  Stetes  against  China,  aUy- 
lng with  the  reactionaries  of  all  countries 
against  the  people  of  the  world  and  allying 
with  the  renegade  Tito  clique  against  fra- 
ternal Marxist-Leninist  Parties." 

The  entire  sweeping  den\inclatlon  of  So- 
viet policy  was  a  ooimterchallenge  to  Moe- 
cow's  open  letter  of  July  14.  which  accused 
Pelplng  of  trying  to  split  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
sulunovement.  Since  then,  of  course.  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
mend  his  fences  with  the  "renegade"  Presi- 
dent Tito  of  Yugoslavia. 

"Having  failed  to  subdue  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party."  yesterday's  broadcast  con- 
tinued, the  Rvtsslans  moved  "to  extend  the 
ideological  differences  •  •  •  to  the  sphere 
of  state  relations."  Besides  the  border 
provocations,  this  stage  included  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  experts  In  China  and  the 
"tearing  up  of  hundreds  of  agreements  and 
contracts." 

The  broadcast  also  gave  broader  emphasis 
to  a  charge  the  Chinese  first  mxule  last  Sun- 
day— that  Premier  Khrushchev  proposed  4 
years  ago  that  Pelplng  settle  for  "two  Chinas" 
Ani\  acknowledge  Nationalist  control  of  For- 
mosa. The  proposal  was  made,  the  Chinese 
said,  after  Mr.  BIhrushchev  visited  the  United 
SUtea  in  1989. 

In  Moaeow,  where  there  was  no  reply  to 
the  Chinese  propaganda  fvislllade,  the  Chi- 
nese Ambassador's  limousine  was  parked  out- 
side the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  yesterday. 
The  Chlneee  earlier  had  protested  a  demon- 
stration at  the  Embassy  by  a  score  of  Mos- 
cow University  students  urging  the  Chinese 
to  sign  the  partial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
The  Chinese  labeled  the  demonstration  an 
"organized  provocation." 


JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS  OPPOSE 
AID  TO  NASSER 

Mr.    KEATINa.    Mr.   President,   the 
Jewish   War    Veterans    of   the    United 


States,  which  is  the  oldest  active  war  vet- 
erans' association  in  the  United  States, 
has  indicated  strong  opposition  to  any 
further  assistance  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  In  view  of  President  Nasser's 
aggressive  military  activities.  In  a  let- 
ter to  the  President,  Commander  Hdler, 
national  head  of  the  JWV,  cited  Nas- 
ser's August  11  statement  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  econcnoic  struc- 
ture was  "strong"  and  he  could  afford  to 
spend  close  to  12  percent  of  his  budget  on 
the  armed  forces. 

Mr.  President,  there  is,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  should  in  any  way  sub- 
sidize Nasser's  military  buildup  against 
the  State  of  Israel.  Nasser's  plans  are 
obviously  offensive  and  not  defensive. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  supported  the 
foreign  aid  program  of  our  Nation  in  the 
past  and,  unless  I  am  shown  very  com- 
pelling evidence  to  the  contrary,  I  expect 
to  support  it  this  year.  However,  it  is 
clearly  absurd  to  permit  U.S.  aid  to  be 
used  not  for  economic  development  but 
for  the  personal  ambitions  and  aggres- 
sions of  President  Nasser,  directed 
against  Israel  and  even  other  neighbor- 
ing Arab  States.  There  is  presently  lan- 
guage in  the  aid  bill  passed  by  the  House 
which,  although  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
does  seek  to  limit  the  use  of  UJB.  aid  for 
this  kind  of  militaristic  activity.  I  shall 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  Insure  that 
that  language  remains  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion and,  if  possible,  is  strengthened. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  following  my  remarks 
in  the  Rkcord  the  text  of  a  press  release 
Issued  by  the  Jewish  Veterans  on  this 
subject. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  are  a  well- 
informed,  responsible  group.  They  have 
served  their  country  without  hesitation 
in  time  of  war.  In  time  of  peace  I  believe 
their  position  deserves  the  consideration 
and  careful  attention  of  tiie  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JWV  Opposes  PirxTHni  Atd  to  United  Arab 
Repttblic 

Washington. — National  Commander  Dan- 
iel Neal  Heller,  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  UJB.A.,  today  informed  President 
Kennedy  that  while  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
U.S-A..  supports  restoration  of  House  cuts 
In  the  foreign  assistance  bill,  the  organiza- 
tion Is  unalterably  oppoeed  to  any  further 
or  additional  assistance  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  In  view  of  that  country's  aggres- 
sive military  expenditures. 

Commander  Heller,  In  a  letter  to  President 
Kennedy,  cited  Colonel  Nasser's  August  11 
statement  that  the  United  Arab  Republic 
economic  structure  was  now  so  strong  that 
he  could  divert  "13  percent  of  our  budget  on 
the  armed  forces."  Colonel  Nasser  went  on 
to  announce  what  appear  to  be  preparations 
for  war  against  Israel. 

According  to  Mr.  Heller,  "Nasser's  economic 
structure  is  so  heavily  subsidlaed  by  Ameri- 
can assistance  programs  that  the  United 
Arab  Republic  is  able  to  spend  lavish  sums 
on  rockets,  for  offensive  purposes  and  for  the 
purchase  of  Soviet  Jet  bombers  and  other 
Russian  equipment  as  well  as  for  the  train- 
ing ot  Egyptian  officers  in  Soviet  Union 
military  bases." 

Mr.  Heller  pointed  out  in  detail  how  the 
United  States  propped  up  the  VgyptUn  econ- 
omy while  Nasser  increased  his  arms  build- 
up, even  hiring  ex-Nazi  rocket  scientists. 
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Ocmnientlag  <m  BUita  X>«partmant  claims 
that  tb«  UaiCvl  &HkVm  ■fcnwikl  oooUnua  tbe 
BMaaiv*  Akl  to  Mmmc  bacaua*  Amartca  aU*c- 
•dly  MijoTS  n«W  "tafiuanc*"  In  Cairo.  Mr. 
Heller  acked:  "WbAt  erUlence  la  there  tZiat 
we  haw  raeh  tufloanee  and  that  It  has  been 
effactlvelT  uaedt" 

Mr.  HellOT  DO«a4  tlMt,  "In  recent  daya.  both 
■CTPt  and  Syria  ka«e  perpetrated  ngriailTe 
inflltrattona  Into  IhmU  tdrrltary.  The  bor- 
der aituaUo*  la  OMCS  volatUe  than  at  any 
tUaa  la  reoent  fmm,  TTaaanr  and  hla  Arab 
henchmen  are  growing  bolder." 

Prealdent  Blennedy  waa  InXormed  of  the 
JewUh  War  Veterans  posttlon  that.  "While 
we  support  oar  tomAfpx  aaelatance  program 
genarally.  we  ka*>a  raawhad  a  conclusion  that 
WW  nnat  jtmoaa  furttar  aid  to  the  Nasser 
vegtma  untU  ■MMt^aggveaslTe  preparations. 
IndHdUv  aoqulafttton  ot  masslvs  offensive 
Soviet  weapons,  are  terminated. " 

Tbe  Jewish.  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
State*  of  Anmrtfm  Is  the  oldest  active  war 
veterans  organlsatlan  tn  tbe  ITnlted  States. 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
10.  »t  tbe  coauaraoement  exercises  of 
the  American  Iftilvenl^  here  in  Wash- 
ji^g-ym  President  Kennedy  delivered  an 
addzves.  entitled  "Toward  a  Strategy  of 
'  that  waa  biUcd  by  the  White 
as  one  of  bis  most  important 
fbreign  poUey  rtatrnients  since  his  in- 
auguration. Tbat.  It  certainly  was.  In 
it  the  President  called  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  reexamine  their  attitudes 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  toward  the 
cold  war.  Cleazlj  this  represented  a 
major  new  departure  in  the  course  of 
American  forelsn  policy,  coming  as  it  did 
barely  8  "^/^"tt^  after  the  President  had 
caught  the  Soviets  in  the  deceitful  act  of 
installins  nuclear  weapons  and  their  de- 
livery systems  In  Cuba,  next  door  to  tbe 
United  States. 

His  apparent  mcmrsn  in  facing  down 
Khrusbchev  over  tbe  presence  of  Soviet 
strategic  oOeaelwe  weaponry  in  Cuba 
raised  tbe  hopes  of  tbe  President  and  of 
his  foreign  pollegr  advisers  that  pertiaps 
we  had  reached  a  major  and  heartening 
turning  point  In  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  In  the  course  of  the 
cold  war.  Tbeee  hopes  were  further 
raised  by  Khruihcbev's  expression,  at  the 
turn  of  the  year,  of  his  willingiiess  to 
agree  to  three  co-«lte  inspections  an- 
nually on  Soviet  tcsTltory  to  investigate 
suspicious  events  tn  connection  with  an 
agreed  ban  on  nodear  testing  in  all  en- 
vironments. 

The  President  and  his  advisers  ap- 
parently concluded  that  Khrushchev, 
after  having  gone  perilously  close  to  the 
brink  of  the  thermonuclear  war  the 
previous  October,  was  at  last,  after  more 
than  4  years  of  Intermittent  negotia- 
tions, ready  to  agree  to  a  comprehensive 
ban  on  nuclear  testlnc. 

But  the  administration's  optimism  was 
dampened  soon  thereafter.  Tlie  United 
States,  which  had  already  made  several 
successive  coneesslons  on  the  number  of 
on-site  inspeetiooe  to  enforce  a  ban  on 
underground  nndear  testing,  refused  to 
reduce  the  numbor  below  seven.  More 
signiflcant  and  dismaying,  however,  was 
Khru&hchev's  unwillingness  to  agree  on 
the  other  rnetnttai  features  of  an  inspec- 
tion system,  Inchidlng  the  oompoeltlon 
of  inspection  teams  and  their  functions. 


As  winter  melted  into  spring,  it  became 
clear  to  the  President  that  the  nuclear 
test  ban  negotiations  at  Oeneva  had 
reached  an  impasse.  Faced  with  this  im- 
passe, President  Kennedy  throughout 
the  spring  voiced  his  growing  concern 
over  the  failure  of  the  Americans.  Brit- 
ish, and  Russians  to  reach  an  accord  on 
a  comprehensive  test  ban.  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  alarm  at  what  he  regarded 
as  Increasingly  dangerous  prospects  for 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapon  production 
and  delivery  capabilities  to  other  nations 
not  presently  possessing  them. 

This  was  the  setting  of  the  President's 
"Strategy  of  Peace  "  address.  Just  before 
his  speech.  President  Kennedy  had  per- 
suaded Khnishchev  to  agree  to  a  high- 
level  British-American-Soviet  meeting 
in  Moscow  to  make  a  final  striving  for  a 
treaty  banning  nuclear  tests  In  all  en- 
vironments. In  his  speech,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  the  forthcoming  Mos- 
cow meeting  and,  to  demonstrate  the 
earnestness  of  American  intentions,  he 
declared  that  the  United  SUtes  would 
withhold  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  atmosphere  so  long  as  other  powers 
did  likewise  in  the  hope  that  tills  act 
would  facilitate  agreement  on  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty. 

Hardly  had  the  President  finished 
speaking,  it  seems  in  retrosi)ect,  and  be- 
fore we  Americans  could  digest  his  ad- 
vice, we  had  a  treaty.  Not  the  compre- 
hensive ban  we  had  sought,  but  a  treaty 
nevertheless.  On  July  2.  leas  than  a 
month  after  the  President's  speech. 
Khrushchev  announced  his  govern- 
ment's readiness  to  conclude  a  treaty 
banning  nuclear  testing  In  all  environ- 
ments except  underground.  On  July  15. 
the  Moscow  conference  previously  called 
for  by  the  President  convened.  Ten  days 
later  the  treaty  that  Khrushchev  was 
ready  to  accept  was  initialed. 

This  was  a  remarkable  turn  of  events 
which,  I  confess,  left  me  and.  I  suspect, 
others  breathless.  I  realise,  of  course, 
that  negotiations  on  a  test  ban  treaty 
had  been  going  on  for  nearly  5  years. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  taken  aback  by  the 
haste  In  which  the  treaty  now  before  the 
Senate  was  concluded. 

Evidence  of  this  haste  can  l>e  seen 
principally  in  two  features  of  the  treaty. 
The  first  feature  Is  Its  preamble.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  preamble  to 
the  treaty  now  before  us  with  the  pream- 
ble to  the  draft  treaty  proposed  at  Oeneva 
by  the  UrUted  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  on  August  27.  1962  a  Uttle  more 
than  a  year  ago.  The  preamble  to  the 
August  27  draft  reads  as  follows: 

T^e  Qovernments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Social  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Desirous  of  bringing  about  the  permanent 
discontinuance  of  all  nuclear  weapon  test  ex- 
plosions and  determined  to  continue  nego- 
tiations to  this  end. 

Confident  that  Immediate  dUcontlnuance 
of  nuclear  weapon  t««t  explosions  In  the  at- 
mosphere. In  outer  space,  and  In  the  oceans 
win  facilitate  pnjgress  toward  the  early 
agreement  provldlnf?  for  the  permanent  and 
verified  dlsconUnuance  of  nuclear  weapim 
test  explosions  In  all  environments. 
Have  agreed  as  follows 

This  .statement,  as  we  can  see,  is  quite 
modest.      The    parties    merely    express 


their  intention  to  conclude  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty  and  express  their 
beUef  that  the  partial  test  ban  will  pave 
the  way  toward  that  end. 

Now.  listen  to  the  preamble  to  the 
test  ban  treaty  that  is  before  this  body: 

The  OovernmenU  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  SoclalUt  Republics. 

Proclaiming  as  their  principal  aim  the 
speediest  possible  achievement  of  an  agree- 
ment on  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  strict  international  control  in  accord- 
ance with  the  objecuves  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  would  put  an  end  to  the  arma- 
menu  race  and  eliminate  the  incentive  to 
the  production  and  testing  of  all  kinds  of 
weapons.   Including   nuclear  weapons. 

Seeking  to  achieve  the  dlsconUnuance  of 
all  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for 
all  time,  determined  to  continue  negotia- 
tions to  this  end.  and  dealring  to  put  an  end 
to  the  contamination  of  man's  environment 
by  radioactive  substances. 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

This  preamble  goes  considerably  far- 
ther thiui  that  contained  in  the  August 
27  draft.  It  gives  great  play  to  the 
sweeping  goal  of  "general  and  complete 
disarmament."  the  Soviet  line  Initiated 
4  years  ago  by  Khrushchev  and  subse- 
quently adopted  by  President  Kennedy. 
I  have  always  felt  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
tempt  the  average  man  In  the  street 
anywhere  with  such  a  Utopian  objective 
as  this.  Such  temptations  encourage 
false  hopes  and  can  cause  profound  dis- 
may if  not  realized.  I  am  happy  that 
my  viewpoint  is  shared  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  and  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Mr.  Pm-SRicHT.  Let  me  repeat 
his  wise  admonition  voiced  last  April  in 
a  lecture  before  the  student  body  of  the 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy 
at  Tufts  University: 

Unlike  the  teet  ban  negotiations,  for  which 
there  seems  to  be  at  least  a  possibility  of 
success,  the  discussion  of  "general  and  com- 
plete disarmament"  is.  In  my  opinion,  an 
exercise  In  cold  war  fantasy,  a  manifestation 
of  the  deception  and  pretense  of  the  new 
diplomacy.  In  a  world  profoundly  divided 
by  Ideological  conflict  and  naUonal  rival- 
ries— conditions  which  are  almost  certain  to 
prevail  for  the  foreseable  future — It  la  Incon- 
ceivable that  the  world's  foremost  antago- 
nists could  suddenly  and  miraculously  dispel 
their  animoslUes  and  vest  in  each  other  the 
profound  trust  and  confidence  which  general 
and  complete  disarmament  would  require. 
There  Is  nothing  but  mischief  In  negotiations 
which  no  statesman  seriously  expects  to  suc- 
ceed. They  become  a  forum  for  the  genera- 
tion of  false  hopes  and  profound  disappoint- 
ments, a  cold  war  battleground  for  the  ez- 
cluir^e  of  epithets  and  accusations  of  bad 
faith  In  the  face  of  ceruln  failure.  The  net 
result  Is  to  reinforce  the  mirror  Image  of 
mistrust  and  animosity  through  which  the 
two  societies  ^Russia  and  America)  see  each 
other. 

So,  Mr.  President.  In  our  apparently 
hasty  eagerness  to  conclude  a  partial  test 
ban  treaty,  we  and  our  British  ally  ap- 
parently were  willing  to  substitute  this 
sweeping  call  for  "general  and  complete 
disarmament"  for  the  more  modest  and 
sensible,  as  well  as  more  relevant,  pre- 
amble contained  in  our  draft  of  August 
27.  1962.  The  preamble  to  the  treaty 
before  us  echoes  one  of  the  major  themes 
of  Communist  propaganda  which,  re- 
grettably,   the  United    States    endorsed 
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2  years  ago.  Some  will  say,  perhaps. 
that  this  is  of  no  consequence  because 
the  preamble  is  not  the  operational  part 
of  the  treaty.  But  It  does  unduly  and.  In 
my  view,  unnecessarily  raise  the  hopes 
of  mankind  for  something  that.  In  my 
opinion,  is  Utopian  and  highly  unlUtely 
of  attainment  so  long  as  the  nature  of 
man  remains  as  it  has  throughout  re- 
corded history. 

The  second  feature  of  the  treaty  be- 
fore us  that  exemplifies  the  evident  haste 
in  which  the  treaty  was  negotiated  Is  the 
ambiguous  phrase,  "or  any  other  nuclear 
explosion,"  which  appears  twice  In  arti- 
cle I  of  the  treaty,  particularly  In  para- 
graph 2  of  that  article,  and  which  has 
stirred  considerable  discussion,  question- 
ing, and  debate  ever  since  the  hearings 
on  this  treaty  began  In  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Two  days  after  the 
treaty  was  initialed  in  Moeoow,  the  New 
York  Times  authoritatively  reported 
that  some  legal  experts  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  were  concerned  over  the 
legal  implications  of  that  phrase,  partic- 
ularly with  its  effect  upon  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  tise  nuclear  weapons 
in  hostiliUes.  For  this  reason,  the  Times 
reported.  President  Kennedy  Inserted  a 
statement  in  his  «>eech  to  the  Nation  of 
July  26.  reserving  our  right  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  in  war.  The  doubts  raised  by 
this  phrase  have  forced  the  highest  offi- 
cials of  this  Oovemment,  including  the 
President,  to  give  their  solemn  assur- 
ances that  the  United  States  will  not  be 
Inhibited  by  this  treaty  from  using  nu- 
clear wei4H>ns  in  hostilities  In  which  It 
may  become  involved.  Such  confusion 
might  have  been  avoided  had  tbla  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  been  more  carefully 
drafted  to  Insure  unmistakable  clarity. 
Article  I  of  the  British-American  draft 
of  August  27.  1M2.  was  clear  In  this  re- 
spect. But  we  have  been  told  by  the 
legal  adviser  of  the  Department  of  State 
that  the  SovieU  flatly  rejected  in  the 
Moscow  discussions  article  n  of  that 
draft  which  dealt  with  exploelons  for 
peaceful  purposes.  Consequently  he 
explained  the  controverdal  phrase  I 
quoted  earlier  was  inserted  Into  the  pres- 
ent treaty.  Despite  the  legal  adviser's 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  phrase. 
I  stand  by  my  contention  that  it  bears 
the  earmarks  of  haste  to  conclude  tbe 
treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscou>  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  the  texts  of  the 
Anglo-American  draft  treaty  proposed 
on  August  27,  1962,  and  the  trea^  now 
before  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  texts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcc- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

DkaTT      TEKATT      BsMNntO     NVCLfSB      WSSVOH 

Tests  nr  ATMoaraaix,  Oona  Sracs,  am 
Undexwars 
(Presented  to  the  18-Natlon  Committee  on 
Disarmament  August  27,  1963.  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
United  States  of  America) 

PaBAaCBX.! 

The  Qovernments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  at 
Oreat  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the 
United  SUtea  at  Amerlea,  taerelnaftflr  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "original  Parties." 

Desirous  of  iMinglng  about  tbe  penaansnt 
discontinuance  of  all  nuclear  weapon  test  es- 


ploalona  and  determined  to  continue  nego- 
tiations to  this  end. 

Confident  that  immediate  discontinu- 
ance of  nuclear  weapon  test  explosions  in 
tbe  atmo4>here,  In  outer  space,  and  in  the 
oceans  will  facilitate  progress  toward  the 
early  agreement  providing  for  the  permanent 
and  verifled  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weap- 
on teat  exploelons  In  all  environments. 

Have  agreed  as  foUows: 

AKTICLZ    I 

Obligations 

1.  Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty  un- 
dertakes to  prohibit  and  prevent  the  carry- 
ing out  of  any  nuclear  weapon  test  explo- 
sion at  any  place  under  its  Jurisdiction  or 
control: 

a.  in  the  atmosphere,  above  the  atmos- 
phere, or  in  territorial  or  high  seas;  or 

b.  in  any  other  envlroiunent  If  such  ex- 
plosion causes  radioactive  debris  to  be  pres- 
ent outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
State  under  whoee  Jiirlsdlctlon  or  control 
such  explosion  is  conducted. 

2.  Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty  un- 
dertakes fiu-thermore  to  refrain  from  caus- 
ing, encouraging,  or  In  any  way  participat- 
ing in,  the  carrying  out  of  any  nuclear 
weapon  test  explosion  anywhere  which  would 
take  place  in  any  of  the  environments  de- 
scribed, or  have  the  effect  proscribed,  In 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article. 

AKTICLX    n 

Kxplosiona  for  peaceful  purposes 
The  explosion  of  any  nuclear  device  for 
peaceful  ptirpoees  which  wotUd  take  place 
m  any  of  the  environments  described,  or 
would  have  the  effect  proscribed.  In  para- 
gn^b  1  of  Article  I  may  be  conducted  only: 
( 1 )  if  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  original 
Parties;  or  (2)  If  carried  out  In  accordance 
with  an  Annex  hereto,  which  Annex  shall 
constitute  an  Integral  part  of  this  Treaty. 

AK-ncLE  m 
Withdrawal 
1.  If  any  Party  to  this  Treaty  determines 

a.  tbat  any  other  Party  has  not  fulfilled 
its  obligations  under  tbls  Treaty, 

b.  tbat  nuclear  explosions  have  been  con- 
ducted by  a  State  not  a  Party  to  this  Treaty 
under  circumstances  which  might  Jeopardize 
tbe  dstanninlng  Party's  national  security,  or 

c.  that  nuclear  explosions  have  occurred 
tudar  oircumstancea  In  which  it  Is  not  pos- 
aible  to  identify  the  State  conducting  tbe 
•xploaions  and  that  such  explosions.  If  con- 
ducted by  a  Party  to  this  Treaty,  would  vio- 
late tbe  Treaty,  or,  if  not  conducted  by  a 
Party,  might  Jeopardize  the  determining 
Party's  national  security. 

It  may  submit  to  the  Depositary  Oovemment 
a  request  for  the  convening  of  a  conference 
to  which  all  tbe  Parties  to  this  Treaty  shall 
bs  mvlted,  and  the  Depositary  Government 
shall  convene  such  a  conference  as  soon  after 
its  receipt  of  the  request  as  may  be  prac- 
tioable.  The  request  for  the  determining 
Party  to  tbe  Depositary  Government  shall 
bs  aooompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  the  determination  was  based. 

a.  The  conference  shall,  taking  Into  ac- 
count tbe  statement  of  evidence  provided  by 
tbe  determining  Party  and  any  other  rele- 
vant information,  examine  the  facts  and 
asMaa  tbe  aigniflcance  of  the  situation. 

S.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  conference 
or  mttm  tbe  eiq>iratk>n  of  a  period  of  60  days 
from  tbe  date  of  tbe  receipt  of  the  request 
for  tbe  conference  by  the  Depositary  Govern- 
ment, whichever  Is  the  earlier,  any  Party  to 
this  Treaty  may,  if  it  deems  withdrawal 
from  tbe  Treaty  necessary  for  its  national 
aeetirlty,  give  notice  of  such  withdrawal  to 
tbe  Depositary  Government.  Stich  with- 
drawal aball  take  effect  on  the  date  specified 
m  tbe  notice,  n^lcb  aball  in  no  event  be 
earlier  than  60  days  from  receipt  of  the 
notice  of  the  DeposlUry  Government.     The 


notice  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  withdrawal. 

ABTiCLX  nr 
Amendments 

1.  Any  Party  may  propose  amendments  to 
this  Treaty.  The  text  of  any  proposed 
amendments  shall  be  submitted  to  the  De- 
positary Government  which  shall  circulate 
it  to  all  Parties.  Thereafter,  If  requested  to 
do  so  by  one-third  or  more  of  the  Parties, 
the  Depositary  Government  shall  convene  a 
conference,  to  which  it  shall  invite  all 
Parties,  to  consider  such  amendment. 

2.  Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty  or  Its 
Annex  mvist  be  approved  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thlrds  of  the  Parties,  Including  all  of  the 
original  Parties.  It  shall  enter  Into  force  for 
all  Parties  upon  the  deposit  c«-  ratifications 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Parties  to  this  treaty. 
Including  raUficatlon  by  the  original  Parties. 

AXnCLX  v 

Signature,  ratification,  accession,  entry  into 
force,  and  registration 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  until 

to  all  States  for  signature.  Any  State  which 
does  not  sign  this  Treaty  may  accede  to  It  at 
any  time. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  signatory  States.  Instruments  of 
ratification  and  instruments  of  accession 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Oovemment  of 

,  which  is  hweby  designated  the 

Depositary  Government. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  on 

for  States  which  have  deposited 

instruments  of  ratification  or  accession  on  or 
before  that  date,  provided  that  the  ratifica- 
tions deposited  include  those  oi  the  Origi- 
nal Parties.  If  ratifications  by  all  three  orig- 
inal Parties  are  not  deposited  on  or  before 

,  this  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force 

on  the  date  on  which  ratifications  by  all  of 
them  have  been  deposited. 

4.  Instnunents  of  ratification  or  accession 
deposited  subsequent  to  the  entry  into  force 
of  this  Treaty  shall  beccme  binding  on  the 
date  of  deposit. 

5.  The  Depositary  Government  shall 
promptly  Inform  all  signatory  and  acceding 
States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the  date 
of  deposit  of  each  ratification  of  and  acces- 
sion to  this  Treaty,  the  date  of  Its  entry  Into 
force,  and  the  date  of  receipt  of  any  requests 
for  conferences  or  notices  of  withdrawals. 

6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  reglst««d  by  the 
Depositary  Oov^nment  pursuant  to  Article 
102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

AKTICX,S  VI 

Authentic  texts 

This  Treaty,  of  which  tlie  English  and  Rus- 
sian texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  archlvea  of  tbe  Depositary 
Government.  Duly  certified  copies  of  this 
Treaty  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Deposi- 
tary Government  to  the  Govo'nments  of  the 
signatory  and  acceding  States. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done    at    this    day    of 

one     thousand     nine-hundred     and 

sixty-two. 


Text  of  Teeatt  or  Aucttst  7 
Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  In  the 

atmosphere.    In    outer    space    and    under 

water 

The  OovernmenU  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,  tbe  United  Kingdom  oi  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  SoclaUst  RepubUcs.  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Original  ParUes", 

Proclaiming  as  their  principal  aim  the 
speediest  possible  achievement  of  an  agree- 
ment on  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  strict  International  control  in  accord- 
ance with  the  objectives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  would  put  an  end  to  the  arma- 
ments race  and  eliminate   the   Incentive   to 
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Um  productloa  and  tasUsc  of  itU  klnda  of 

SMklnc  to  aehlsv*  Xh»  dlMonUnu*ne«  of 
all  tMt  •xploaUMM  «f  mimeamr  wMponc  for  &11 
time,  detarmlnad  to  wtiinir  nagoUAtlona  to 
tbla  «n<l,  and  dMtitac  to  put  an  end  to  tbe 
fonf m*p%tl4>"  of  Bun^  •nvlromzMnt  Xtj 
radio«ctlv«  luDateBOM, 

Have  agr«ad  M  ftiUowa: 

1  Bkch  of  th*  INstlM  «o  this  Treaty  under- 
takes to  prohlMt.  to  pr»T«it.  and  not  to  carry 
out  any  uuilini  ■—[inn  te«t  exploalon,  or  any 
other  nuclear  Mploalon.  at  any  place  under 
Ita  )urtKlletlon  or  eootrOI : 

(a)  In  the  ataaoapheve;  beyond  ita  limits, 
tnclodlng  outar  apM*:  or  underwater,  in- 
eludlnc  terrltortel  «»««n  or  hlf  h  aeas;  or 

(b)  tn  any  oVbme  envtronment  if  such  ez- 
ploaSon  eausw  radleactlTe  debris  to  be  pres- 
ent outside  the  tarrHnrtel  Umlts  of  the  SUte 
under  whose  Jurladletton  or  control  such  ex- 
plosion Is  noiMlnrtsil  It  Is  understood  In 
this  connectlOD  that  the  provisions  of  this 
subparacrsph  are  without  prejudice  to  the 
oondtislon  ai  a  traaly  restUtlng  in  the  per- 
nument  bannliif  at  all  nuclear  test  ezplo- 
sloos,  Includtnir  *U  sacli  explosions  under- 
ground, the  conclusion  of  which,  as  the 
Parties  have  aCatsd  In  the  Preamble  to  this 
Treaty,  they  saak  to  achieve . 

9.  Bach  at  tlM  Partlas  to  this  Treaty  under- 
takes ftD-thsmora  to  refrain  from  causing, 
•Bceuraglnc.  or  la  any  way  partldpatlng  In, 
the  carrying  out  ot  any  nuclear  weapon  test 
czi^aslon,  or  any  other  nuclear  explosion, 
anywhere  which  woold  take  place  in  any  of 
the  enTtrrmments  described,  or  hare  the 
effect  lef erred  to.  In  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article. 
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I.  Any  Party  may  propose  amendments  to 
this  Treaty.  Tha  tszt  of  any  proposed 
amendment  shiJl  ba  submitted  to  the  Depos- 
itary OoTemmanta  which  shall  circulate  It 
to  all  Partlas  to  this  Trsaty.  Thereafter.  If 
requested  to  do  so  by  one-third  or  more 
of  the  Parties,  ths  Depositary  Qovernments 
shall  convene  a  conference,  to  which  they 
shall  InTlte  an  tha  Parties,  to  consider  such 
amendment. 

3.  Any  amendDiant  to  this  Treaty  must  be 
approTSd  by  a  aajoclty  of  the  votes  of  aU 
the  Parties  to  this  TMaty.  including  the  votes 
of  an  of  tha  Original  Parties.  The  amend- 
ment shall  entar  Into  force  for  all  Parties 
upon  the  depeatt  at  instruments  of  ratiUca- 
tlon  by  a  majortty  of  all  the  Parties,  Includ- 
ing the  tnstiumanta  of  ratiflcatlon  of  all  of 
the  Original  Parttaa. 

1.  Thla  Treaty  AaU  be  open  to  all  States 
for  signatura.  Any  CKate  which  does  not 
sign  this  Treaty  bsCore  its  entry  into  force 
In  aoeordaaoa  wttt  paragraph  3  of  this  Arti- 
cle may  accede  to  It  at  any  time. 

a.  This  TYeaty  tfian  be  subject  to  ratifl- 
catlon by  slgaatoary  States.  Instruments  of 
ratiflcation  and  taatruments  of  aocesslon 
shall  l>e  depoaltsd  with  the  OovemmenU  of 
the  Original  Partlas  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,  the  Ualtad  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ifortham  Ireland,  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  BepubUca — which  are 
hereby  rteslgnatad  tha  Depositary  Oovern- 
ments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shaU  enter  Into  force  after 
its  ratiflcatlon  toy  all  the  Original  Parties  and 
the  depoelt  of  thalr  Instruments  of  ratiflca- 
tlon. 

4.  Por  SUtaa  whose  InstrumenU  of  rati- 
fication or  snrissainn  are  deposited  subse- 
quent to  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Treaty. 
It  shall  enter  into  fOree  on  the  date  of  the 
deposit  of  thalv  Instruments  of  ratiflcation 
or  aocsasion. 

ft.  Tha  Dapaattary  OovemmenU  shsll 
promptly  inform  an  signatory  and  acceding 
States  of  the  data  at  each  signature,  the  date 
at  deposit  of  saeh  Instrument  of  ratiflcatlon 


of  and  accession  to  this  Treaty,  the  date  of 
Its  entry  Into  force,  and  the  date  ot  receipt 
of  any  requests  for  conferences  or  other 
notices. 

a.  This  Treaty  shaD  be  registered  by  the 
Depositary  Governments  pursuant  to  Article 
lOa  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

asncu  rv 

This  Treaty  shaU  be  ot  unlimited  duration. 

Each  Party  shall  in  exercising  its  national 
sovereignty  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  Treaty  If  It  decides  that  extraordinary 
events,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this 
Treaty,  have  Jeopardised  the  supreme  inter- 
ests of  Its  country.  It  shall  give  notice  of 
such  withdrawal  to  all  other  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  three  months  in  advance. 

AaTICt.S    V 

This  Treaty,  of  which  the  English  and 
Russian  texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Depositary 
Governments.  Duly  certifled  copies  of  this 
Treaty  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Depoeltary 
Governments  to  the  Governments  of  the 
signatory  and  acceding  States. 

Ik  wttnxss  WHxaxor  the  undersigned, 
duly  authortxed.  have  signed  thla  Treaty. 

Dome  in  triplicate  at  the  city  of  Moscow 

the day  of .  one  thousand  nine 

hundred  and  sixty -three. 

Por  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Por  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland: 


Por  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics: 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  hastily 
drafted  or  not.  a  partial  test  ban  treaty 
Is  now  before  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion. We  have  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
vising the  President  to  ratify  or  not  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  This  will  not  be  an 
easy  task,  for  we  must  weigh  several 
factors,  some  of  them  conflicting  ones, 
before  reaching  a  decision.  Among  them, 
one  is  highly  technical  and  exceedingly 
complex;  the  other  Is  political  and  per- 
haps equally,  if  differently,  complex. 

The  technical  factor  relates  to  the  pos- 
ture of  the  American  second-strike 
strategic  retaliatory  forces.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  In  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  assert- 
ed categorically  that  our  "strategic  mis- 
sile force  is  designed  to  survive,  suid  It 
will  survive. "    He  continued : 

We  know,  and  the  Soviets  know,  that  In 
the  event  of  a  surprise  Soviet  first  strike. 
at  least  a  substantial  proportion  of  our  Mln- 
uteman  missiles  wUl  survive.  Also,  we  and 
they  know  that  the  Pularls  submarines  at 
sea  and  many  strategic  aircraft  wlU  survive 
We  can  say  with  assurance  that,  even  after 
such  a  Soviet  strllce.  the  total  sxirvlvlng  U.S. 
strategic  nuclear  force  will  be  large  enough 
to  destroy  the  enemy. 

This  is  heartening.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  about  the  effects  of  the  detonation 
of  50-  to  100-megaton  devices  upon  the 
radar  network  designed  to  give  us  suffi- 
cient advance  warning  of  a  missile  at- 
tack and  upon  the  command  and  control 
systems  which  are  integral  components 
of  our  strategic  retaliatory  forces? 
Could  such  a  detonation  by  the  Soviets 
over  the  polar  Icecap  black  out  our  early- 
warning  radar  network,  thus  reducing 
the  alert  available  to  our  retaliatory 
forces?  Could  a  similar  explosion  over 
the  United  States  in  effect  neutralize 
our  missile   forces   by   disrupting   their 


command  and  control  systems?  Al- 
though he  admits  to  uncertainties  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  high-altitude  det- 
onation of  supennegaton  devices,  Sec- 
retary McNamara  indicates  that  we  can 
clear  them  up  through  theoretical  anal- 
ysis of  ^yisting  data  and  extrapolation. 
Some  scientists,  however,  feel  that  we 
simply  do  not  know  very  much  about 
these  matters  and  that,  therefore,  test- 
ing of  supennegaton  devices  by  the 
United  States  Is  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  effects  of  their  detonation  upon  the 
alerting  and  fiinctloning  of  our  retalia- 
tory missile  forces.  Their  view  Is  re- 
flected by  the  distinguished  and  well  in- 
formed analyst  of  military  affairs.  Han- 
son Baldwin,  who  wrote  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  August  15.  2  days  after  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  testimony: 

The  blast,  heat,  radioactivity,  and  electro- 
magnetic effect  of  60-  to  100-megaton  ex- 
plosions could  black  out  radar  and  com- 
munications and  could  destroy  control  sys- 
tems or  the  missile  silos  themselves. 

The  whole  matter  of  the  security  of 
our  strategic  nuclear  strike  forces  and 
the  effects  oX  supennegaton  explosions 
on  them  disturbs  me  greatly.  As  I  indi- 
cated a  few  moments  ago.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly complex  and  highly  technical  for 
the  lajrman  like  myself.  It  Is  more  diffi- 
cult to  evaluate  when  there  are  conflict- 
ing assessments  by  the  experts.  More- 
over, no  American  can  regard  lightly  the 
opinions  of  such  great  Americans  as 
Adm.  Arlelgh  Burke.  Dr.  Edward  Teller, 
and  Oen.  Thomas  8.  Power,  who  have 
stated  courageously  why  they  l)elieve 
this  treaty  not  to  be  to  the  best  of 
American  interests. 

Another  factor  we  must  weigh  In  con- 
sidering this  treaty  is  political.  We 
have  been  advised  by  some  people  that 
In  balancing  the  political  factor  against 
the  technical  one  we  shall  discover  that 
the  political  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  this  treaty  outweigh  the  technical 
drawbacks,  such  as  the  uncertainties  I 
cited  earlier. 

President  Kennedy  hailed  the  treaty 
In  his  nationwide  speech  of  July  26  as 
"an  Important  first  step — a  step  toward 
pefu;e — a  step  toward  reason — a  step 
away  from  war."  Perhaps  he  Is  right. 
I  hope  so.  Much  depends  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  next  steps,  however.  If  they 
are  to  be  those  outlined  by  Khrushchev 
on  July  2.  In  East  Germany,  and  on  July 
19.  at  a  Soviet-Hungarian  friendship 
rally  In  Moscow,  I  am  genuinely  worried. 
Por  Khrushchev's  proposals,  which  In- 
clude a  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  nonaggres- 
sion  agreement  and  the  reduction  of 
military  forces  on  both  sides  of  the  line 
rurmlng  through  the  heart  of  Germany, 
could.  If  adopted,  weaken  the  West's 
position  In  central  Europe  and  lead  to 
the  neutralisation  of  West  Germany  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  Western  alliance, 
which  Is  the  primary  objective  of  the 
Soviets  in  Europe.  Developments  since 
the  Initialing  of  the  test  ban  treaty  have 
calmed  my  fears  somewhat,  but  I  feel 
that  we  must  be  most  cautious  and  pru- 
dent In  considering  the  next  steps  pro- 
posed by  the  Soviets. 

We  have  an  Idea  of  Khrushchev's  con- 
ception of  the  next  steps.  But  what 
about  President  Kennedy  s  conception? 
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I  have  wen  Uttle  eiMenoe  of  tax  Ameri- 
can initiative  In  thla  areft.  In  fMt.  we 
appear  to  be  f(d]owing  Khniaheliey's 
lead,  as  evidenced  by  our  tntereet  In  the 
nonaggressioa  pact  suggestion. 

Can  we  not  suggest  that  the  next  atepe 
toward  peace  and  reason  and  awaj  from 
war  be  taken  in  Laos,  in  Cub*,  and  in 
Berlin?  It  was  President  Kennedy's  Ini- 
tiative, in  proposing  the  Uoeoow  confer- 
ence, that  paved  the  way  fur  the  treft^ 
now  before  us.  Now  it  is  Khrushchev's 
turn. 

At  his  meeting  with  President  Ken- 
nedy in  Vienna  2  years  ago,  Khrushchev 
solemnly  pledged  to  uphold  the  inde- 
pendence and  neutrality  of  Laos.  This 
pledge  has  been  termed  a  Utmus-paper 
test  of  Soviet  Intentions  by  Kennedy 
administration  ofBdals.  He  has  not 
kept  It.    Now  he  can. 

Khrushchev  pledged  last  fall  to  with- 
draw Soviet  forces  from  Cuba  In  doe 
course.  Although  President  Kennedy 
has  reported  some  reduction  in  their 
numerical  strength,  it  is  clear  that  this 
pledge  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Now 
Khrushchev  can  fulfill  that  pledbge. 

It  was  exactly  this  point  that  I  was 
driving  at  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
yesterday  In  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ariaona  [Ifr. 
OoLDWATER].  I  suggested  then  that  tbc 
time  for  such  bargains  was  before  the 
signing  of  the  treaty;  that  we  have  now 
passed  the  psychological  moment  when 
we  can  demand  a  quid  pro  quo;  and  that 
the  psychological  moment  passed  ^en 
the  treaty  was  signed.  It  will  be  much 
more  difficult  to  get  such  a  quid  pro  quo 
from  the  Communists  at  a  time  like  this. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  any  withdrawal 
from  Cuba  pursuant  to  any  inspection 
will  be  a  long  one  and  reluctant  one. 
something  that  will  not  occur  xmleas  It 
is  precipitated  either  by  the  Cubans 
themselves  or  by  the  Cubans  with  the 
support  of  the  United  States. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Commimlsts 
erected  the  odious  "wall  of  shame"  in 
Berlin.  If  they  truly  desire  to  take  steps 
toward  peace  and  reason  and  away  from 
war,  they  can  signify  their  good  inten- 
tions by  dismantling  the  wan. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  some 
of  the  factors  that  I  am  wel^itaiff  aa  I 
consider  the  test  ban  treaty.  I  am  strode 
by  the  apparent  haste  in  which  it  was 
concluded.  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the 
possible  gaps  In  our  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  effects  of  high-altitude  super- 
megaton  explosions  upon  the  posture  of 
our  retaliatory  strategic  missile  forces. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  direction  In 
which  this  treaty,  as  a  vaguely  defined 
"first  step,"  could  lead  us.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  factors  that  must  be  weighed 
in  our  consideration  of  this  treaty  are 
not  cut  and  dried.  Por  this  reason. 
reaching  a  decision  la  difficult. 

The  history  of  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia, 
since  our  first  recognition  of  tttat  coun- 
try, is  not  such  as  to  inspire  confidence 
In  either  the  Russian  motivation  or  the 
reliability  of  any  agreement  made  with 
Russians.  In  fact,  based  upon  the  num- 
ber of  broken  treaties  and  agreements 
which  the  Russians  have  made,  we  have 
more  reason  to  be  suspect  of  their  Inten- 
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tlons  of  keeping  this  treaty  than  we 
have  to  btiieve  that  they  win  respect  it 
In  the  field  of  international  relations  be- 
tween countries,  we  cannot  place  our- 
selves upon  a  plane  of  high  idealism  and 
refuse  to  look,  at  the  motivations  of  other 
eountrin.  To  do  so  would  be  to  shiik 
the  fundamental  duty  of  the  Senate  in 
the  eoming  week,  when  it  must  either 
approve  or  refuse  to  iu>prove  the  treaty. 

What  Is  tills  motivation?  Heretofore, 
I  have  suggested  some  of  the  things 
which  may  be  the  motivation;  yet  today. 
that  motivation  is  not  clear  to  me.  I  am 
sure  there  is  a  motivation,  for  the  Rus- 
sians are  nothing  if  they  are  not  realists. 
Is  fear  of  nuclear  war  what  causes  them 
to  sign  such  a  treaty?  I  doubt  it,  be- 
cause they  know  that  the  President  and 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  completely  saturated  with 
the  concept  of  defense  only,  which  has 
prevailed  over  the  years.  It  is  illogical 
to  M«»"*f  that  a  coimtry  which  never 
has  pursued  an  aggressive  or  acquisitive 
policy  is  going  to  change  that  policy 
overnight  and  commence  such  a  war, 
particularly  when  It  knows  that  it  can 
do  so  only  at  the  price  of  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. Has  the  Red  Chinese  rift  caused 
Rus^  to  do  this?  No  man  with  com- 
monsense  can  believe  that  Is  true.  It  is 
true  that  the  Chinese  have  the  largest 
pcqiulatlon  on  earth;  but  In  this  modem 
day  and  age,  war  can  be  waged  only  by 
a  country  with  a  great  industrial  poten- 
tUL  In  this  respect.  Red  China  Is  in- 
dustrially eoming  up  out  of  the  mlocene 
ooae,  compared  with  Russia's  present 
induiBtrial  potmtial.  China  cannot  and 
could  not  wage  a  major  war,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  able  to  do  so  In  the  next  10 
or  20  years. 

llr.  President,  our  concern  is  that  pos- 
sibly Russia  has  achieved  a  scientific 
breakthrough  which.  If  known  to  the 
President,  has  not  been  told  to  the 
American  people  or  to  Congress  itself. 
If  this  is  true,  then — to  paraphrase 
Sbidcespeare — the  treaty  might  well  be 
the  "sleep  of  death"  which  must  give  us 
pause.  Against  this  eventuality,  we  have 
been  given  assurances  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defmse,  the 
President,  and  many  others  high  in  au- 
thority. If  this  be  J  ust  one  more  attempt 
at  "gimmick"  government,  government 
by  press  agentry,  adulation  of  the  Ken- 
nedy personality  cult,  an  election  elixir, 
then  this  will  Indeed  be  the  sorriest  day 
for  America.  But  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  that  these  men  do  not  act  in 
good  faith,  or  that  they  have  withheld 
material  facts  from  the  people  or  the 
Congress.  In  fact,  they  have  given  us 
every  assurance  that  they  have  not  done 
so. 

Despite  the  solemn  warnings  of  the 
President  and  all  others  involved  in 
drafting  this  treaty,  the  immediate  re- 
aotloo,  as  exhibited  by  my  own  mall  and 
by  the  mail  of  mo^  of  the  Members  of 
Congress,  is  that  the  treaty  will  result  in 
a  nuclear  Utopia,  that  the  specter  of 
nuclear  war  is  gone,  and  that  world  dis- 
armament is  around  the  comer.  The 
reaction  shown  by  most  of  the  nations 
in  the  world,  particularly  those  in  south- 
east Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  has 
been  substantially  the  same.    Last  year. 


as  a  congressicmal  delegate  for  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations.  I 
learned  of  the  great  eonoem  whldi  the 
representatives  of  these  ooostrles  had 
about  the  nucdear  raoe.  In  some  cases, 
the  concern  was  almost  hysterical.  As 
a  result.  Mr.  President,  today  we  find 
that  even  before  the  treaty  was  reported 
by  the  chainnan  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  86  nations  had  scam- 
pered like  wildlife  before  a  forest  fire  to 
place  their  names  on  the  treaty. 

I  must  pay  tribute  particularly  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Forrtgn 
Relations  Committee  [Mr.  PiTLsaxaRT], 
who  so  promptly  held  full  committee 
hearings  upon  this  matter. 

Not  to  approve  the  treaty,  therefore, 
would  be  to  douse  all  the  hopes  of  those 
nations — ^illogical  thouflAi  their  haoes 
may  be.  in  light  of  the  treaty  itself— 
and  to  say  to  them — Agmmtively,  not  lit- 
erally— ^that  we  are  not  Interested  in  the 
cessation  of  nuclear  tests  or  in  stopping 
the  saturation  of  the  earth's  atmosphere 
with  radioactive  fallout.  It  seems  to  me 
this  Is  a  price  we  can  ill  afford  to  pay,  if 
we  are  to  retain  the  confldenoe  of  the 
world  in  our  moral  leaderdiip.  Mo  one 
should  ever  have  written  a  treaty  which 
permitted  such  a  stampede,  before  the 
United  States  had  an  (H>Portunity  to  con- 
sider, on  the  merits  of  the  treaty  itself, 
rather  than  on  the  merits  of  interna- 
tional press  agentry,  the  treaty  as  an 
effective  basis  for  the  control  of  nuclear 
tests. 

But  we  are  called  upon  to  make  a  deci- 
sion, Mr.  President;  and  decision  means 
choice.  While  I  feel,  to  a  degree  at  least, 
that  this  Nation  has  been  blarJcJacked 
into  approval  of  this  treaty,  failure  to  ap- 
prove It  could  destroy  our  already  fast- 
diminishing  claim  to  the  moral  leader- 
ship of  the  world.  The  Berlin  wan,  the 
two  Cuban  escapades,  Laos,  and  now 
South  Vietnam,  have  tarnished  our  claim 
to  that  leadership;  and  I  beBeve  we  can- 
not now  do  otherwise  than  approve  this 
treaty.  If,  based  upon  a  preponderance 
of  evidence  which  would  sway  Intelligent 
and  reasonable  minds,  there  were  a 
clear-cut  reason  ^^y  we  Aioald  not  ap- 
prove it,  then — even  though  we  would 
thus  dadi  the  hopes  of  every  other  nation 
on  earth — ^I  would  not  vote  to  approve 
the  treaty.  But  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
preponderance  of  evld^ice.  I  shall  reluc- 
tantly vote  in  favor  of  approval  of  the 
treaty,  unless  facts  which  may  appear 
subsequently  supply  a  weight  of  evidence 
which  clearly  shows  the  treaty  to  be  con- 
trary to  our  national  safety. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President,  Will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  s^eld,  iMxrrided 
it  is  understood  that  tn  doing  so.  he  will 
not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Certainly. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider Executive  M.  88th  Congress,  1st 
session. 
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iOae  ci  Uw  Whole. 
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oo  Foreign  Rela- 
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Of  tlM  UnltMl  BtMtm  of 
tlM  «M«ed  gti^rtom  of  Or««t  Brlt- 
KoKibmm  Trtlani  and  th«  Union  or 
BowUtt  notAmUm  mtmhWra.  hmnintdtm  re- 
r«T«d  to  M  tba  "Orisinja  pvUm-. 
Proclaiming  M  thatr  principal  aim  the 
•fdilvrwnant  of  an  acr««- 
tt  on  flMMral  and  eootplets  dlaamiamont 
knal  oontrol  In  aooord- 
vlth  tta  ufc^w  lliw  of  tb«  United  N a- 
wtaleh  VsaM  put  an  and  to  tba  anna- 
UMnta  ca«*  and  rtlMt — **  Ute  incentlTa  to 
tba  prodiiotlaB  and  t*"**-t  of  all  tonda  of 
vMipom.  *~'»«i1*ig  nuclear  weapona. 

n— tlTig  to  adtMv*  tb«  dlacoDtlnuanc*  of 
aU  taat  aqilaalaiw  of  nuclear  weapona  for 
all  ttBM,  detaVBilBad  to  continue  negotlatlona 
to  thta  aaC  aad  daalrlnc  to  put  an  end  to  the 
<^mlaiiiliial>lM  of  man%  anTlronment  by 
radtoacttte  aalMtaBcaa. 
Have  acraad  a*  fellowB : 


1 .  Kacfa  of  tte  Vartlaa  to  this  Treaty  under- 
tafeaa  to  laoliiaif.  to  prevent,  and  noC  to 
carry  out  aaf  anelaar  weapon  teat  explo- 
iioa.  or  any  otbar  nuclear  ezploalon,  at  any 
place  under  Ita  Jurladlctlon  or  control ; 

(a)  In  tba  alBOiptoare:  beyond  ita  llmlta. 
Including  outar  qpaca;  or  underwater.  Includ- 
ing tanrltorlal  vatM«  or  high  aeaa;  or 

(b)  m  any  oUmt  anTlToiunent  If  luch  ex- 
plcaloa  eauw  mdloaetlTe  debrla  to  be  prea- 
ent  outaMa  «ka  MRttorlal  llmlta  oC  the  StaU 

I  jtulaiHHoii  or  control  such  ex- 
i  la  eoadnaiad.   It  la  underatood  in  thla 

that  tba  proTlatona  of  thla  »ub- 

paragrapb  aia  wttbout  prejudice  to  the  con- 
duakm  of  a  heelj  reaultlng  in  the  perma- 
nent >»»*iw«»«f  at  an  nuclear  teat  exploalona. 
tn^«i«««tT»^  an  soflb  aaploalanB  underground, 
the  LI  I II I  Hilton  oT  which,  aa  the  Partlea  hare 
atatad  In  tba  VraaaAbU  to  thla  Treaty,  they 
aaafc  to  addavoL 

a.  Bwh  of  the  fartlea  to  tbla  Treaty  un- 
dartafcaa  tuvthvsore  to  refrain  from  caua- 
Ing.  encouTMlaCi  or  la  any  way  participating 
in,  the  cacTjuis  out  at  any  nuclear  weapon 
teet  esploalon,  or  any  other  nuclear  ezplo- 
■loo.  anywiMia  vhl^  would  take  place  la 
any  of  the  anTlraiiBMnta  deaerlbed,  or  have 
the  effect  rafarfOd  to.  In  paragraph  1  of  thla 
Article. 

aaaicx.a  n 

1.  Any  Party  awy  propoee  amendmenta  to 
thla  Tteaty.  Iba  text  of  any  propoeed 
amendment  abaB  be  aubmltted  to  the  De- 
poaitary  Oovemmenta  which  ahall  circulate 
It  to  all  Parttaa  to  thla  Treaty.  Thereafter. 
U  requeatad  to  do  ao  by  ooe-tiiird  or  more 
of  the  Partlea.  the  Depoeltary  OoTemmenta 
■hall  convana  a  conference,  to  which  they 
■hall  Invito  all  tba  Partlea.  to  oonaider  such 

X  Any  amaadaankt  to  thla  Treaty  muat  be 
approved  by  a  ■ajo'ltir  of  the  votea  of  aU 
the  ParUea  to  tbla  Ttaaty.  Including  the  votea 
of  aU  of  tba  Original  Partlea.  The  amend- 
ment ahall  Mrtar  lato  force  for  all  Partlea 
upon  tha  dapeiftt  of  Inatrumenta  of  ratifi- 
cation by  a  aaajority  of  all  the  Partlea.  in- 
cluding the  laatnanente  of  ratification  of  all 
of  the  Original  Parttaa. 

untcLM  ta 
1.  Thla  Treaty  tfiall  be  open  to  all  Statee 
for  eignatura.     Any  Bute  which  doea  noi 


iign  thla  Trea^  before  ita  entry  into  force 
in  aooordance  with  para^aph  i  of  thla  Ar- 
ticle may  accede  to  It  at  any  time. 

a.  Thla  Treaty  ahall  be  subject  to  ratifi- 
cation by  algnatory  Statea.  Inatrumenta  of 
ratification  and  inatrumenta  of  acceaalon 
ahall  be  depoalted  with  the  OoTemmenta  of 
the  Original  Partlea— the  United  Statea  of 
America.  tlM  United  Klngdam  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  RepubUca — which  are  here- 
by designated  the  Depoeltary  Oovernments 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  after 
its  ratification  by  all  the  Original  Parties 
and  the  deposit  of  their  instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation. 

4  Por  States  whose  Instruments  of  ratlfl- 
catlon  or  accession  are  deposited  subsequent 
to  the  enuy  Into  force  of  this  Treaty,  it  shall 
enter  Into  force  on  the  date  of  the  depoalt 
of  their  lastrtunents  of  ratlficaUoa  or  acces- 
sion 

5  The  Depoeltary  Oovernments  shall 
promptly  inform  all  signatory  and  acceding 
States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the  date 
of  deposit  of  each  instrument  of  ratification 
of  and  acceaBlon  to  this  Treaty,  the  date  of 
ita  entry  Into  force,  and  the  date  of  receipt 
of  any  requests  for  conferences  or  other  no- 
tices 

6.  This  Treaty  ahall  be  regUtered  by  the 
Depositary  Governments  pursuant  to  Article 
102   of    the   Charter   of   the  United  Nations 

ASTICUX   IV 

This  Treaty  shall  be  of  unlimited  dura- 
tion. 

Each  Party  ahall  In  exerclaing  its  national 
sovereignty  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  Treaty  if  it  decides  that  extraordinary 
events,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this 
Treaty,  have  Jeopardised  the  supreme  in- 
tereata  of  ita  country.  It  shall  give  notice 
of  such  withdrawta  to  all  other  Partlea  to 
the   Treaty   three   months   in   advance. 

aancrx  v 

ThU  Treaty,  of  which  the  KnglUh  and 
Russian  texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall 
be  depoalted  In  the  archlvee  of  the  Depoeltary 
Oovernments.  Duly  certified  ooplea  of  this 
Treaty  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Depoeltary 
Oovernments  to  the  Oovernmenta  of  the 
signatory  and  acceding  Statea. 

In  wrrwxaa  wHxaxor  the  undersigned,  duly 
authoriaed,   have  signed    this   Treaty. 

Dowa  In  trIpllcaU  at  the  city  of  Ifoa- 
oow  the  fifth  day  of  August,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Por  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Statee 
of  America: 

DSAN  RuaK 

Por  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land: 

Hoicx 

Tor  the  Oovernment  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Repubhoa: 
A.  OaoMVKO 

Mr.  UASSFTELD.  Mr,  President,  the 
treaty  will  be  the  pending  business  when 
the  Senate  convenes  pn  Monday. 


ORDER      POR      ADJOURNMENT      TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFISLD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today.  It 
adjourn  until  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIKIJ3.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
courtesy  in  yielding. 

Mr.  MOR8B.  I  have  been  glad  to 
yield. 


INTERIM  REPORT  ON  MILITARY 
AND  TECHNICAL  IMPLICATIONS 
OF  THE  PARTIAL  TEST  BAN 
TREATY 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  briefly  to  me'' 

Mr,  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  knows,  the  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
privileged  to  be  chairman,  has  been  con- 
ducting extensive  and  exhaustive  hear- 
ings on  nuclear  test  ban  matters  since 
September  1962.  During  recent  weeks 
the  hearings  have  focused  upon  the  mili- 
tary and  technical  implicatioDS  of  the 
pending  treaty  which  would  bar  nuclear 
testing  in  the  atmosphere,  in  space,  and 
under  water.  An  earnest,  determined, 
and  conscientious  effort  has  been  made 
to  develop  all  of  the  facta  from  qualified 
military  and  scientific  people,  and  to  ar- 
rive at  solid  answers  to  the  many  com- 
plex, troublesome,  and  difficult  questiotvs 
which  are  involved. 

E>uring  the  pcut  week,  I  have  received 
numerous  inquiries  as  to  the  status  of  our 
hearings,  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
the  question  of  whether  the  subcommit- 
tee proposes  to  issue  a  report  and,  if  so. 
when.  Another  subject  of  inquiry  has 
been  the  matter  of  the  printing  and  pub- 
lic release  of  the  transcripts  of  the  hear- 
ings. I  believe  it  Is  proper  and  fitting  for 
me  to  advise  the  Senate  and  the  public 
of  the  status  of  these  matters. 

The  subcommittee  plans  to  issue  an 
interim  report  dealing  specifically  with 
the  military  and  technical  implications 
of  the  partial  test  ban  and  the  impact 
which  the  treaty,  if  approved,  would 
have  upon  our  present  and  future  mili- 
tary striking  power.  This  report  is  now 
in  the  process  of  preparation,  and  it  Is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  available  for  release 
early  next  week. 

With  respect  to  the  printing  of  the 
transcripts,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
sensitive  matters  involved  in  our  hear- 
ings made  it  mandatory  that  the  testi- 
mony be  received  in  executive  session. 
We  have  made  every  effort  to  abide  by 
all  applicable  security  requirements  and 
regulations.  Therefore,  before  the  testi- 
mony can  be  printed,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  typewritten  transcripts  be  gone  over 
thoroughly  in  order  to  delete  therefrom 
all  sensitive  information  which,  if  made 
public,  might  be  of  value  to  a  potential 
enemy.  Subject  only  to  this,  we  will 
make  the  testimony  public  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible. 

We  are  today  releasing  the  testimony 
of  General  Power,  which  has  been 
cleared  for  security. 

Although  the  subcommittee  staff  has 
been  working  diligently  to  get  the  tran- 
scripts ready  for  printing,  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  now  makes  it  clear  it  will 
be  Impossible  to  print  them  prior  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  debate  upon  the  test 
ban  treaty.  However,  copies  of  the  tran- 
scripts, in  their  classified  form,  are  avail- 
able in  the  office  of  the  subcommittee 
and  can  be  there  examined  by  any  Sena- 
tor upon  request. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  of  effort 
has  been  made  to  get  those  records 
cleared  for  security  In  time  to  be  printed. 
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but  it  is  quite  a  long  procees,  even  aTter 
we  get  the  transcript  back  with  the  de- 
letions, to  put  it  in  shape  to  go  to  the 
printer. 

I  would  now  like  to  make  a  few  re- 
r  arks  about  the  proposed  nuclear  test 
ban  as  an  Individual  Senator.  I  preface 
these  remarks  with  the  statement  that 
on  these  points  I  speak  only  for  myself. 

On  May  28,  1IKS3,  I  took  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  addressed  myself  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  148  which  had  then  Just 
been  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Doonl 
and  others.  As  will  be  recalled,  this 
resolution  proposed  that  the  Senate  go 
on  record  as  supporting  a  renewed  offer 
by  the  United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union 
of  an  agreement  banning  all  tests  that 
contaminate  the  atmosphere  or  the 
ocean  and,  in  the  event  of  the  rejection 
of  such  offer,  that  we  oonunit  ourselves 
unilaterally  to  a  moratorium  on  such 
testing. 

I  then  pointed  out  that  the  question 
of  banning  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere involves  serious  security  conslder- 
stions  and  was  intimately  related  to  the 
problem  of  national  survival. 

Some  of  the  questions  which  I  then 
said  must  be  asked  and  answered  before 
the  necessary  assurance  could  be  ac- 
quired were: 

Are  atmospheric  nuclear  tests  required 
to  provide  our  Nation  with  an  effective 
defense  against  Soviet  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles? 

Are  atmospheric  nuclear  tests  required 
to  provide  our  Nation  with  a  certain 
capability  of  penetrating  a  Soviet  mis- 
sile defense  employing  nuclear  war- 
heads? 

Are  atmospheric  nuclear  tests  required 
to  assure  the  survival  of  our  offensive 
nlssile  systems  after  a  surprise  enemy 
nuclear  attack? 

Since  my  floor  statement  of  May  28. 
1963.  these  and  other  questions  have 
been  explored  in  depth  and  detail  by  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee. We  have  had  before  us  many  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  people  in  the 
country  upon  the  military  and  techni- 
cal aspects  of  the  problem.  The  infor- 
mation which  we  have  obtained  has  not 
been  reassuring  to  me.  On  the  contrary, 
the  evidence  before  the  subcommittee 
has  given  me,  as  an  individual  Senator, 
cause  for  great  concern  and  alarm  about 
the  security  implications  of  the  proix>sed 
treaty. 

In  sliort,  based  upon  a  long  and  serious 
study  and  assessment  of  the  testimony 
which  has  been  presented  to  us — and  I 
did  not  make  any  conclusion  on  that 
point  until  all  of  the  testimony  was  in 
just  a  few  days  ago — I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  net  military  disad- 
vantages to  the  United  States  which  are 
inherent  in  the  proposed  treaty  are  so 
serious  and  formidable  as  to  raise  very 
serious  questions  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
treaty  upon  our  national  security,  safety 
and  survival.  Considering  the  treaty 
comprehensively  I  have  found  nothing 
in  it  which  counterbalances  this  factor 
to  the  extent  that  I  can  say  that  the 
military  risks  which  are  inherent  In  the 
treaty  are,  on  balance,  acceptable.  In 
fact,  the  contrary  is  true. 


My  concern  in  this  matter  is  to  do  all 
that  I  can  to  insure  that  our  vital  in- 
tevesta  are  protected  and  that  our  capac- 
i^  to  defend  ourselves  against  an  ag- 
grasaor  is  not  degraded.  Since  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  unaccept- 
able military  and  security  risks  are  tn- 
yolved  in  the  proposed  treaty  and  that 
it  la  not  in  the  national  self-interest,  I 
ahall  have  no  alternative  but  to  cast  my 
vote  against  its  ratification.  At  a  later 
date  I  shall  discuss  in  detail  the  reasons 
and  facts  which  have  impelled  me  to 
take  this  stand. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
again  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  co- 
operate with  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  imderstand- 
Ing  that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Stmincton]. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon. 


THE  STOCKPILE  INQUIRY 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  before  me  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  press  with  respect  to  some 
remarks  apparently  written  by  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  Jersey  llSr.  Cask]. 
I  have  not  seen  what  he  said,  but  I  have 
the  article  in  my  hand.  Based  upon  that 
newspaper  article,  I  desire  to  make  a 
statement  this  afternoon  with  respect  to 
the  subject  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
brought  up. 

A  newspaper  story  today  states  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  said  in  con- 
nection with  the  pending  report  on  the 
stockpile  that  I  had  refused  "to  let  the 
men  accused  in  the  report  submit  their 
defense  with  the  release  of  the  findings." 

TTie  Senator  from  New  Jersey  did  re- 
quest that  the  proposed  report  of  the 
subcommittee  be  first  submitted  to  those 
witnesses  to  whom  he  wanted  to  show  It; 
but  I  found,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
that  any  such  action  would  be  without 
precedent;  and  I  also  felt  that  it  would 
be  Improper  to  submit  a  subcommittee 
report  of  this  character  to  any  of  the 
witnesses  before  it  had  been  submitted 
to  the  full  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  states 
that  the  reiwrt  was  "more  the  work  of 
Timothy  J.  May,  assistant  counsel." 

Hiat  is  not  correct.  Mr.  May  did  work 
on  the  report,  as  did  many  others,  but 
every  word  of  said  report  was  first  ap- 
proved by  the  chief  counsel  of  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  R.  C.  Cobum,  prior  to  its 
submission  to  me  and  my  subsequent 
submission  to  the  subcommittee. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  quoted 
as  asserting  Mr.  May  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  White  House  staff. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  why  that 
is  particularly  pertinent  especially  if  Mr. 
May  possessed  information  or  experience 
which  would  help  the  chief  counsel  and 
the  subcommittee  get  the  facts;  but  in 
any  case  it  is  also  an  incorrect  statement. 

Mr.  May  was  not  a  member  of  the 
White  House  staff  at  the  time  he  was 
employed  by  the  counsel  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  had  never  been  a  member  of 
the  White  House  staff.    He  had  been  a 


consultant  to  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning.  Since  that 
oflQce  supervised  stockpile  policy,  it  was 
logical  for  Mr.  Cobum  to  want  his  serv- 
ices. 

When  the  report  was  originally  sub- 
mitted, some  members  thought  it  was 
too  long. 

Investigating  these  contracts  was  a 
very  complicated  accounting  effort.  It 
was  understandable  that  after  a  year's 
hearings,  a  long  report  could  be  in  order; 
but  in  any  case,  in  an  effort  to  accommo- 
date those  on  the  subcommittee  who  felt 
it  was  too  long,  it  is  now  being  reworked 
by  counsel  in  the  hope  it  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  subcommittee. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  re- 
ported as  stating  that  the  inquiry  was 
"limited  to  a  partial  examination  of  the 
handling  of  a  few  metals  during  the 
period  of  the  previous  administration." 

That  also  is  not  correct. 

Many  contracts  investigated  were 
signed  in  both  previous  administrations, 
and  also  in  the  current  administration, 
in  many  cases  either  after  critical  pub- 
lished reports  or  investigation  by  the 
General  Accoimting  Office;  and  every 
contract  was  investigated  that  was  re- 
quested by  any  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee or  Member  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  is  reported  as  saying  that 
he  is  "not  interested  in  covering  up  or 
accusing  anyone."  I  am  glad  to  know 
that. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  much  of  the 
above  is  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  was  not  appointed  to  the  sub- 
committee until  March  26,  1963,  many 
weeks  after  the  hearings  were  completed; 
and  therefore  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  did  not  participate,  at  any  time, 
in  any  of  the  hearings. 

The  report  is  based  on  the  record  of 
the  hearings.  The  Senate  and  the  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  a  summary  of  the 
findings.  That  is  the  duty  of  the  sub- 
committee and  I  intend  to  see  that  that 
duty  is  carried  out. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  yield  to  my  able 
friend  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  one  thing  about 
the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
BCissouri  this  afternoon  which  disturbs 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  if  it  is 
correctly  understood.  The  Senator  said, 
I  believe,  that  the  committee  is  now  at 
work  cutting  down  the  length  of  the 
report.  I  hope  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  Senate  will  be  denied  any  informa- 
tion it  should  have  in  regard  to  this  in- 
vestigation, because  in  my  Judgment  the 
Senate  is  entitled  to  tdl  the  information. 

I  have  not  participated  in  any  way  in 
the  disciission  of  this  investigation  over 
the  many  months  during  which  it  has 
been  going  on. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  knows  that 
there  is  an  operation  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  involving  a  nickel  mine  and  plant 
which,  in  newspaper  stories,  at  least,  has 
been  involved  in  the  investigation  to  var- 
ious degrees.  I  have  received  many  in- 
quiries about  it.  My  answer  has  been 
uniform.  I  propose  to  wait  until  all  the 
record  is  in  and  the  committee  iias  com- 
pleted its  hearings  and  made  its  full 
report. 
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I  sineeraly  hope  the  chairman  of  the 
eommlttee  Is  not  in  a  position  in  which, 
for  any  rsMon  wtaatsoerer.  he  has  to 
delete  froa  ttM  report  infonnatlon 
which,  in  his  estdnal  Judgment,  the  Sen- 
ate is  enUtlsd  lo  reeelTe. 

Aa  one  flmatm'  who  has  the  kind  of  in- 
terest in  the  matter  I  have  outlined.  I 
wish  to  be  sure  that  I  haTe  all  the  infor- 
maUon,  so  thai  when  I  reach  my  evalu- 
ation of  the  report  and  reply  to  my  con- 
stituents I  Shan  know  I  have  a  full  rec- 
ord. 

I  am  also  aware — and  I  have  a  little 
sense  of  humor  about  this — that  there  is 
always  a  desire  in  the  Senate  to  be  brief, 
but  I  have  ubsei^ed  after  19  years  here 
that  sometimes  the  desire  to  be  brief  is 
motivated  by  the  desire  to  cover  up.  I 
would  much  prefer  to  speak  at  length 
and  to  write  at  length,  satisfied  that  by 
so  doing  I  was  «"»^>^'^  a  complete  record. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  not  get  such  a 
brevlty-stilAen  report  that  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  present  to  our  constituents 
all  the  information  we  should  be  able  to 
present  in  oar  final  evaluation  of  the 
Senator's  work. 

I  wish  to  say  something  about  the 
Senator's  woric.  based  upon  my  great  re- 
spect for  and  unlimited  confidence  in 
him.  As  the  Senator  knows,  although 
I  have  not  in  any  way  partlcli>ated  in 
the  conferences  in  regard  to  this  investi- 
gation, from  the  very  beginning  I  have 
had  complete  confidence  In  the  integ- 
rity and  tlM  dedicated  public  service 
IHirpoee  of  Vbt  Senator  from  Missoiui  in 
conducting  the  investigation.  So  far  as 
I  am  coacemed,  as  is  true  of  all  such 
matters,  the  iMoe  is  nonpartisan  when 
we  are  deaUac  with  the  public  inter- 
est. It  makes  no  difference  to  me.  when 
alleged  irregularities  arise  in  an  admin- 
instratlon  of  this  Government,  whether 
it  be  under  a  Democratic  or  Republican 
adw1n1stnit*^m  The  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  always  insisted,  and 
win  continue  to  insist,  that  there  be  the 
most  thorough  investigation  in  the  pub- 
lic interest 

I  have  been  confident  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  been  conduct- 
ing such  an  Investigation.  I  wished  to 
make  this  statement  before  I  asked  the 
Senator  for  a  reply  with  respect  to  two 
questions. 

First,  can  the  Senator  give  me  assur- 
ance that  he  is  not  so  cutting  down  the 
report  that  I.  along  with  other  Senators, 
win  thereby  be  denied  information  to 
which  aU  Senators  are  entitled? 

Second,  is  it  not  true  that  aU  of  the 
witnesses  who  may  be  involved  in  any 
charges  or  eritlelsm  in  the  report — 
which  I  have  not  seen — testified  or  had 
the  opportunity  to  make  whatever  state- 
ments they  wished  to  make  in  their  own 
defense? 

Mr.  STmNQTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  dliilnguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  considerate  re- 
marks with  rsspect.  to  efforts  made  in 
this  regard.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  not  only  a  great  Senator,  but  also  an 
articulate  former  dean  of  a  law  school. 
Therefore,  when  he  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  making  a  complete  record 


he  does  It  from  a  background  equaled 
by  few  if  any  Members  of  this  body. 

The  hearings  were  quite  long.  Be- 
cause the  records  prior  to  these  hearings 
had  always  been  classified  so  the  infor- 
mati<m  was  kept  from  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  because  there  was  so  much 
money  involved — specifically  some  $9  bil- 
lion— the  work  could  not  have  been  done 
without  extensive  accounting  research. 
I  am  glad  to  report  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  to  the  Senate  that  we 
had  the  fuUest  cooperation  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  an  E^lsenhower  appointee,  and  his 
staff.  Because  of  the  tremendous 
amount  of  detail  involved,  the  hearings 
would  not  have  been  possible  without 
such  cooperation. 

The  record  of  the  hearings  goes  to 
some  4.000  pages.  Any  report,  along  with 
suggested  legislation  can  only  be  of  value 
when  it  truly  portrays  the  various  con- 
ditions and  facts  with  regard  to  the 
various  contracts  in  question;  therefore, 
the  report  was  relatively  long. 

I  have  not  had  the  type  and  character 
of  experience  which  the  able  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  had.  so  I  left  it  up  to 
the  subcommittee's  chief  counsel,  one  of 
the  most  able  and  prominent  lawyers  in 
this  country,  saying  to  him,  "See  if  you 
can  reduce  the  size  of  the  report  without 
affecting  the  record  of  the  presentation 
to  the  Senate."  He  said.  "I  will  do  my 
best  to  that  end."  and  that  is  what  is 
going  on  at  the  present  time. 

In  reply  to  the  second  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  there  was  no  wit- 
ness before  the  subcommittee  who  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  testify  complete- 
ly with  respect  to  a  contract  in  question. 
An  the  witnesses  testified  under  oath. 
Because  there  were  discrepancies  in  the 
sworn  testimony  of  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  team,  the  General 
Services  Administration  representatives 
before  the  committee  from  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  and  representatives 
of  certain  companies,  it  was  necessary 
that  further  work  be  done  in  an  effort 
to  get  the  facts. 

I  again  thank  my  colleague  from  Ore- 
g(xi  for  his  kind  remarks  about  my  ap- 
proach to  this  problem,  and  I  would  re- 
ciprocate with  respect  to  any  problem 
he  presented  to  the  Senate.  I  assure 
him  that  I  have  taken  on  this  obligation 
as  a  Senator  from  Missouri,  to  give  to  the 
Senate  the  facts  based  on  the  record  we 
have  compiled. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  his  replies  to 
my  questions  satisfy  me.  and  if  after 
reading  the  record  I  feel  it  is  desirable 
for  me  to  check  the  records  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  my  understanding  that  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  has  access  to  those 
records,  subject  to  the  same  rules  of 
restriction  that  are  Imposed  upon  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  correct.  The  hearings  them- 
selves are  now  printed  and  a  matter  of 
record.  We  are  working  on  legislation. 
because  we  want  to  have  a  constructive 
report,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  but  who  agrees 
there  should  be  some  improvements  in 


the  legislation.  We  hope  to  present  both 
a  report  and  legislation  to  the  Senate  at 
an  early  time. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  PUBLIC  MEM- 
BERS OF  RAILROAD  ARBITRA- 
TION BOARD 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  turn  to  the  two  subject  matters  I  rise 
to  speak  about.  I  want  to  extend  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  my  en- 
thusiastic compliments  and  sincere  con- 
gratulations for  the  appointment  of  very 
able  public  members  of  the  arbitration 
board  to  arbitrate  the  two  main  issues 
in  the  pending  railroad  dispute  that  were 
referred  to  the  board  by  congressional 
legislation. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  is  Mr. 
Ralph  T.  Seward,  a  very  able  lawyer  and 
an  arbitrator  of  great  distinction  in  the 
field  of  labor  arbitration  in  the  United 
States. 

When  I  was  a  member  of  the  War 
Labor  Board,  he  was  one  of  our  top 
counsel.  We  assigned  him  many  times 
to  the  arbitration  of  cases  during  the 
war,  and  in  each  case  he  performed  out- 
standing service.  After  I  left  the  Board 
to  run  for  the  Senate,  he  for  a  time,  as  I 
recall,  was  a  member  of  the  Board. 

Another  member  of  the  board.  Prof. 
James  J.  Healy,  of  Harvard  University, 
was  one  of  my  associates  on  the  special 
commission  appointed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy earlier  this  year  to  try  to  settle  the 
dock  strike,  which  had  the  east  coast 
and  the  gtilf  coast  tied  up  tighter  than 
a  drum.  Professor  Healy  is  undoubted- 
ly one  of  the  two  or  three  t<H'  authorities 
in  this  country  on  the  economic  prob- 
lems Involved  in  labor  relation  contracts, 
particularly  in  respect  to  welfare  funds, 
pensions,  health  benefit  funds,  and  job 
security  problems. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  work  day  and 
night  with  Professor  Healy  during  the 
time  we  sought  to  settle  the  dock  strike. 
As  I  said  earlier  this  year,  about  him 
and  the  other  member  of  that  siiecial 
panel,  Ted  Kheel,  of  New  York,  I  could 
not  have  had  assigned  to  me  two  more 
able  coUeagues.  I  am  delighted  to  know 
President  Kennedy  has  appointed  Pro- 
fessor Healy  as  one  of  the  arbitration 
board  members. 

The  third  member  of  the  board  is 
Benjamin  Aaron,  who  was  one  of  the  top 
members  of  the  War  Labor  Board  when 
I  served  on  it,  and  also  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  arbitrators.  I  am  delighted 
to  know  he  has  been  given  this  oppor- 
turiity  for  further  dedicated  public  serv- 
ice. 

To  the  carriers  and  the  brotherhoods, 
I  say  the  President  has  given  you  three 
Judicious,  impartial  men  to  consider  the 
evidence  on  its  merits,  and  you  have 
every  right  to  have  complete  confidence 
in  the  public  members  that  the  President 
has  assigned  to  the  board. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  story  appearing  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post,  entitled  "Seward 
Given  Chairmanship  of  RaU  Panel."  in 
which  the  qualifications  not  only  of  Mr. 
Seward  but  of  Professor  Healy  and  Mr. 
Aaron  are  set  out,  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
article  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

SrwAKo  Onnur  CHAnucAirsHip  or  Rail  Paxb. 
(By  CuToU  Kllpatrlek) 

President  Kennedy  yesterday  named  Ralph 
T  Seward,  a  Washington,  D.C..  labor  media- 
tor, as  chairman  of  the  seven-man  board  to 
arbitrate  the  railroad  work  rules  dispute. 

The  President  also  named  the  two  other 
public  members  of  the  board.  They  are 
James  J.  Healy,  professor  of  industrial  re- 
lations at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  and  Benjamin 
Aaron,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial 
RelaUons  at  the  University  of  Calif omla. 

All  three  have  had  long  experience  as  labor 
arbitrators.  They  will  have  the  real  power 
on  the  seven-man  board,  which  Is  empowered 
to  decide  the  two  main  Issues  In  the  railroad 
controversy:  concerning  the  Jobs  of  loco- 
motive firemen  and  the  composition  of  train 
crews. 

The  labor  and  management  representatives 
on  the  panel  were  unable  to  agree  on  the 
three  public  members,  and  the  President 
therefore  named  them  In  accordance  with 
emergency  legislation  passed  by  Congrees 
August  28. 

Labor  members  are  H.  B.  Gilbert,  president 
of  the  Firemen's  Union,  and  Roy  McDonald, 
vice  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen.  Management  members  are  J.  B. 
Wolfe,  chairman  of  the  railroad  negotiating 
committee,  and  Guy  Knight,  vice  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  joint  congressional  resolution  creating 
the  board  and  providing  for  binding  arbitra- 
tion directs  the  board  to  begin  wx>rl:  within 
SO  days  and  to  hand  down  its  dedalon  not 
later  than  90  days  thereafter. 

In  announcing  selection  of  the  public 
members.  White  House  Press  Secretary  Pierre 
Salinger  said  the  board  may  begin  Its  work 
Friday  at  the  Labor  Department. 

Seward  Is  Impartial  umpire  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel -United  Steelworker*  ocntraet 
and  has  served  In  a  similar  capacity  for  a 
number  of  other  major  contracts.  He  was 
a  public  member  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
for  a  brief  period  In  World  War  II. 

Healy  has  been  arbitrator  of  a  ntimber  of 
labor  cases  and  has  served  on  Taft-Hartley 
boards  of  Inquiry.  Aaron  Is  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Academy  of  Arbitrators 
and  was  a  member  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
from  ItKa  to  IMS. 


GOVERNOR  WALLACE,  OF  ALABAMA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
topic  I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  deals  with 
the  statement  I  made  sresterday  in  re- 
gard to  the  pssrchoneurotk;  tendencies  of 
the  Governor  of  Alabama,  Mr.  W^aoe. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  intervening 
hours  I  have  been  "bombarded"  by  the 
press,  seeking  to  obtain  from  me  the 
source  of  the  information  about  the 
psychoneurotic  tendencies  of  the  Gor- 
emor  of  Alabama  which  I  set  forth  in 
the  Record  yesterday. 

The  Interesting  thing  Is  that  the  press 
has  not  been  Inclined  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  my  statement,  but  was  per- 
sistent— that  is  a  mild  word  to  use  in 
connection  with  the  position  talcen  by 
some  members  of  the  press — in  their  at- 
tempted interviews  with  me  and  in  some 
of  their  representations  to  the  members 
of  my  ofllce  staff,  for  they  seem  to  be 
askance  that  they  could  not  obtain  from 
my  office  the  information  which  they 
sought. 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  great 
Journalistic  profession  have  taken  great 


pride  in  standing  behind  what  they  con- 
eider  to  be  one  of  the  cardinal  principles 
of  th^  code  of  Journalistic  ethics — that 
no  newqwperman  will  betray  a  confi- 
dence as  to  the  source  of  his  information. 
I  am  a  little  surprised  that  members  of 
the  press  think  that  such  a  code  should 
not  be  followed  by  politicians,  but  I  want 
to  say  to  all  of  them  now.  from  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  that  I  do 
not  violate  my  code  of  political  ethics, 
either. 

They  have  every  right  and  duty  to  ask 
their  questions,  but  they  must  expect 
others  to  observe  their  own  rights  and 
duties,  too. 

"nie  information  I  put  in  the  Recohd 
yesterday  about  the  psychoneurotic  tend- 
encies of  the  Governor  of  Alabama  is  ac- 
curate information,  and  it  will  speak  for 
its^.  But  then,  says  the  press,  "Didn't 
you  violate  some  confidence?"  The 
answer  is  "No."  However,  I  will  come 
to  grips  with  what  these  questions  of  the 
press  really  mean  and  imply.  I  point 
out  that  there  is  no  veterans'  preference 
right  in  the  United  States  to  destroy  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  Negroes  in 
Alabama  or  anywhere  else  in  this  coun- 
try. 

It  was  not  pleasant  to  make  the  speech 
of  yesterday,  but  I  stand  on  every  word 
of  it.  In  canylng  out  my  trust  in  the 
Senate,  I  have  the  controlling  objective 
at  all  times  of  putting  the  public  interest 
first.  When  any  personal  interest  inter- 
feres with  that  public  Interest,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  can  always  be  coimted 
upon  to  stand  up  for  the  public  interest. 

The  time  had  come  to  disclose  to 
America  the  great  danger  to  this  Re- 
public represented  by  the  Governor  of 
Alabama.  The  Governor  of  Alabama 
challenges  government  by  law.  When 
govemmmt  by  law  is  shaken  in  this 
country,  the  Republic  is  threatened. 
The  Governor  of  Alabama  challenges  the 
preservation  of  the  Union.  When  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  is  challenged, 
our  freedoms  are  threatened.  Tlie  course 
of  conduct  of  the  Governor  of  Alabama 
is  a  course  of  conduct  which  incites  and 
encourages  riots  and  the  shedding  of 
blood.  It  is  an  ugly  fact  and  a  sad  fact, 
but  already  his  hands  are  dripping  with 
blood. 

It  is  my  position  that  when  any  Gov- 
ernor, when  any  individual,  when  any 
group,  or  force  In  this  country  follows 
a  course  of  action  which  threatens  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  which  threat- 
ens government  by  law,  which  incites 
riots,  which  encourages  mob  action 
which  leads  to  bloodshed,  it  is  the  duty 
of  men  who  have  taken  the  oath  in  high 
ofllce  in  this  country  to  sustain  and  pro- 
tect the  Constitution  of  this  country,  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  and  to  speak 
out  in  defense  of  the  Nation,  and  its 
principles.  That  has  been  the  position 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

If  there  are  those  followers  of  the 
Governor  of  Alabama,  who  wish  to  draw 
the  issue  of  whether  we  are  going  to 
maintain  a  system  of  government  by 
law  and  enforce  the  decisions  of  our 
oomts.  on  which  depends  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  liberties  and  freedoms  of 
every  American,  then  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  must  meet  that 
challenge  with  whatever  force  is  neces- 


sary to  preserve  the  Ck>nstitutlon  and  to 
continue  and  maintain  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  law. 

So  long  as  the  Governor  of  Alabama 
follows  what  I  consider  to  be  a  highly 
abnormal  course  of  action,  indicative,  in 
my  Judgment,  of  a  high  state  of  nervous 
tension,  which  psychiatrists  call  a  psy- 
choneurosis,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  apply  whatever  checks  are 
necessary  to  stop  his  course  of  action  in 
order  to  preserve  our  system  of  govern- 
ment by  law. 


FOREIGN  AID,  GERMAN  REPARA- 
TIONS, AND  THE  ISRAEL  ECON- 
OMY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  knows,  I  have  been  speaking 
almost  daily  in  opposition  to  many  parts 
of  the  pending  foreign  aid  bilL  I  have 
a  few  additional  remarks  to  make  on 
that  subject  now. 

Every  time  we  hear  a  spokesman  for 
the  foreign  aid  program  defend  the 
pending  authorization  bill,  we  usually 
hear  reference  to  two  or  three  specific 
countries  that  are  cited  as  successes  of 
UJS.  aid. 

One  of  them  is  IsraeL  We  know  that 
Israel  has,  for  the  last  10  years,  received 
very  large  amounts  of  economic  aid.  We 
also  know  that  its  eccmomy  is  doing  well 
and  its  aid  is  currently  being  reduced. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  Israel 
should  be  considered  typical  of  under- 
developed nations,  or  that  our  aid  pro- 
gram can  produce  the  results  elsewhere 
that  have  occiu-red  in  Israel. 

For  one  thing,  Israel  has  a  very  small 
population.  Coupled  with  our  large  aid 
program,  this  has  resulted  In  a  high  per 
capita  application  of  capital.  In  fiscal 
1962,  for  example,  our  aid  to  Israel  ran 
at  the  rate  of  $35.83  per  person. 

Certainly  any  aid  program  of  that  in- 
tensity Is  going  to  produce  results.  But 
when  we  get  to  countries  with  popula- 
tions of  20,  30.  50,  and  100  million  and 
more,  aid  of  that  magnitude  is  not 
poeslMe. 

There  is  another  factor  that  makes 
Israel  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  This  is  the  large  part  that  Ger- 
man reparations  have  played  in  its  eco- 
nomic growth.  I  am  sure  that  very  few 
Americans  know  that  West  Germany  has 
contributed  to  Israel  In  reparations 
about  as  much  as  the  United  States  has 
extended  to  her  in  foreign  aid. 

An  article  by  William  Mehlman  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Reporter  magazine, 
brings  out  the  important  role  these 
reparations  have  played  in  Israel's  eco- 
nomic progress.  Mr.  Mailman  points 
out  that  the  $825  million  in  reparations 
carried  the  burden  of  Israel's  Industrial 
devel(vment,  while  aid  from  other 
sources  was  applied  to  the  peripheral 
problems  of  reclamation,  road  building, 
health  services,  debt  refinancing,  and 
imports  of  consumer  goods. 

I  might  add  that  few  Americans  are 
aware  that  Germany  has  been  carrying 
this  burden,  because  it  seldom  shows  up 
in  the  reports  of  the  defense  or  foreign 
aid  expenditures  of  our  European  allies. 

He  points  out  also  that  most  at  the 
$615  million  in  personal  indemnification 
paid   by   the  Geiman  Oovenunent  to 
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vteUms  of  Um  Hoi  erlmes  Mtalnst  the 
Jews  hM  font  to  naklents  d  IsraeL 

I.  for  one.  am  thankful  that  larati  has 
aoconpUflbed  neh  a  hich  knrel  of  prog- 
rcM.  Her  conttnalng  gniwth  and  ixtM- 
perlty  will  ba  welcomed  br  freedom- 
lOYliw  peopla  everywhere,  and  wUl 
continue  to  eanlribate  to  the  growth  oi 
democraoy  to  ttaa  Middle  East. 

But  we  will  make  a  grave  mistake  If 
we  think  tbat  booauT  Israel  did  well  and 
because  bratf  received  UJ3.  aid.  our  aid 
can  produce  the  same  reeulta  every- 
where. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
complete  text  of  Mr.  Mehlman's  article 
printed  In  the  RBCoan  at  this  point. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
asfoUows: 


OBBMAir 


AND   THZ    ISKAELI 


(Br  WlUtam  Ifehlman) 
Tkl  Atit. — BtoTcn  yean  hare  pawed  since 
tbm  iHTMl  PMWianwit.  th*  KasMet.  roted 
MloptlBB  Of  tha  CMtauui  AaparaUona  Agr—- 
.tSBoaplMra  of  atnet  rlota 
UMfe  Um  covaramsnt  was 
tertarlng  tba  aaoetf  nvamory  of  8  million 
Curopaan  Jews.  It  U  10  yean  since  the  Orat 
Installment  ot.  tha  $835  million  in  Oerman 
goods  titat  wan  to  flow  into  Israel  arrived 
at  Hatfa  port.  Tte  agreement  that  was  to 
li  yeaia  Is  mmIIih  lU  ooune  almoat  4 
of  aikaiMa.  Thoagh  tba  ofBcaa 
or  tlM  atUnawiB  Oorp..  the  Israel  Bapara- 
tloos  IflMton  to  Oannaar.  wUl  formally 
remain  open  waUl  1968.  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  tlM  foodi  ordered  under  the  agree- 
ment have  been  daUvered  and  the  reet  are 
already  i  iiiiiiiimrti  (mainly  to  fuel  pur- 
ehasaa) ,  with  tatorlM  flnanelnff  arranged  by 

nttl  ftaal  pafSMat  la  recetred. 

eaumtag  q^poattaosi  to  the  prlaelpU 
U  IMS  tbs  tees  o<  reparatlooa  aoaanatw 
mainly  troia  tJSa  Herut  Party,  the  polttteal 
embodlmaat  af  tbs  old  undarsrovind  grmips 
to  whom  all  thlagi  Oerman  are  anathema. 
Bat  eTea  ontrtds  Berut,  the  queatlon  of 
wtMttMT  aeesplaiies  ot  Oerman  tractors  can 
be  eonslrasd  as  payment  or  f<»iglTeneaa  for 
Naal  aatca^M  a^lnst  Xuropeaa  Jewry  la 
trcmbUag  Iw  a  wiiltr^  aste-fourth  of  whose 
eiuaens  maaS  live  cut  their  Uvee  with  per- 
sonal memoriae  ot  the  camps  and  crematoria 
and  the  famlUas  thay  left  on  the  ash  heape 
of  the  1.000-ysar  Reich.  That  such  memorlee 
have  not  prevwartad  100.000  Israelis  from 
elatmlBg  ascee  Vmb  teeo  million  in  personal 
reparattoos  fteaa  Oarmany.  eorerlng  eTsry- 
thing  frook  aloiiM  property  to  Interrupted 
edwcatlons.  dass  mot  alter  the  fact  that 
many  thoasands  mora  would  aooaer  starve 
than  accspt  a  Oatmaa  pfennig. 

The  econoBde  arguments  against  repara- 
tions have  lost  tbelr  validity.  The  fears  In 
1903  that  the  Oermaas  would  treat  the  agree- 
ment as  *•  serap  af  paper"  once  a  few  token 
payments  had  beati  BMMte.  that  they  would 
UBS  It  to  laist  lalMrlor  goods  on  Israel  at 
rhltaait  pslsas^  that  acoeptaaoa  ot  Oer- 
sottkl  leave  Ivael  help- 
leaaly  dq^ndant  en  Oeimany  for  servlcee 
and  spare  parts,  have  all  proved  groiinrtlrss. 
The  Germans  paid  up  in  record  time,  most 
of  the  goods  vsesTred  were  of  first  quality 
at  saarhat  er  below-market  prtces.  and  the 
agraemaat.  flsr  fNm  redudxig  Israel  to  an 
economic  vassal  eg  Oiiiaiaiij  opened  a  trade 
route,  now  rUBBlag  at  9*9  3  million  a  year, 
that  has  made  Oennany  Israel's  third  larg- 
est ctutoBier.  OBS  leaervatlon  to  the  agree- 
ment that  SKOMd  platalhle  in  1953 — that  a 
shattered  nsimsiij  cenild  never  make  good 
on  an  ggSg  attUm  obligatloo — proved  to 
be  the  talggSBt  bidM>la  at  tbesn  alL 

Mere  scrtSHB  ttaa  any  ct  the  IsMglnad  dtf- 
flcultlaa  la  espsdltUis  the  reparations  pay- 


naenta  was  the  problem  of  setting  down  the 
terms  ot  the  agreement  Itself.  The  Oermans. 
looking  toward  the  revitalize tlon  of  their  In- 
dxistrlal  plant.  Insisted  that  Germany  be  the 
aole  soiree  of  an  goods  purchased  under  the 
pact.  It  waa  only  the  persistent  diplomatic 
prodding  of  Dr.  F  X.  Shlnnar,  head  at  the 
Israel  mlsalon.  that  ultimately  persuaded 
them  to  permit  a  special  sterling  account  for 
the  purchase  oi  oil  from  British  firms. 

A  second  conflict  arose  over  the  categories 
of  goods  that  would  be  made  available  un- 
der the  agreement.  The  German  Govern- 
ment was  under  pressure  from  Oerman  In- 
doatrial  Intereats  to  define  the  paymentJi 
within  a  narrow  range  of  plant  and  other 
capital  equipment.  Israel  sought  a  broader 
definition  that  would  Include  semlfinUhed 
goods,  building  materials,  and  some  con- 
sumer Itenu  as  well  as  plant  equipment. 
The  agreement  finally  drawn  up  was  the 
flexible  one  Israel  desired,  and  here  again 
credit  ntust  be  given  to  the  diplomatic  ef- 
forts of  Dr.  Shlnnar  It  stipulated  five  main 
categories  at  reparations  purchases;  capital 
equipment,  including  ships  and  industrial 
machinery.  67  percent:  ferrous  and  nonfer- 
rous  metals.  Including  materials  fur  the 
manufacture  of  plpea.  18  percent;  raw  ma- 
terials Including  semiflnlahed  goods.  IS  per- 
cent: agricultural  products,  4  percent;  and 
servlcee.  Including  shipyptng.  Insurnnce.  and 
admrntstratlon,  0  percent 

THB    BiNErrra 

One  of  the  effects  of  reparations  waa  the 
flexibility  they  gave  the  Israel  Government 
tn  the  allocation  of  other  funds  received 
daring  the  payments  period  Gver  the  re- 
paratloos  span.  Israel  sold  some  SSOO  million 
in  indepandenoe  and  development  tx>nds  and 
received  more  than  9700  million  Ln  transfers 
from  such  ptirely  charitable  sources  as  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal.  United  Israel  Appeal, 
Madassah.  and  Hlstadrut.  to  name  a  few.  In 
addition  to  these  unilateral  payments,  since 
1964  the  Government  has  received.  In  cur- 
rency exchange,  the  bulk  oC  SSIS  million  In 
peraonal  Indemnification  i>ald  to  private 
Israel  cltlaens  by  Germany  for  loas  of  life, 
liberty,  health,  property,  education,  and 
pension  benefits  as  a  result  of  the  actlviUea 
of  the  Nazi  regime.  This  money,  presently 
flowing  Into  private  bank  accounts  at  the 
rate  of  9135  million  anntmlty.  Is  expected  to 
surpaaa  within  the  next  4  yeare  the  total 
paymanta  made  under  State  reparations. 
While  Indemnlflcatlon  payments  have  added 
to  Israel's  current  inflationary  prohlcma. 
they  hava  also  contributed  substantially  to 
the  country's  foreign -currency  reserves. 

With  reparations  assuming  the  burden  of 
Industrial  development,  the  Government  was 
free  to  concentrate  those  outside  funds  on 
problems  that  would  otherwise  have  received 
only  divided  attention  at  best.  These  In- 
cluded abaorpUoc  ot  a  million  new  immi- 
grants (half  of  them  from  underdeveloped 
countries),  reclamation  of  tlie  Negev,  Inau- 
guration of  a  national  roadbuUding  program 
culminating  In  the  Beersheba-Cllat  highway, 
expansion  and  modernization  of  hospitals 
and  medical  facUltlee,  refinancing  of  the  na- 
tlooal  debt,  and  the  purchase  of  heavy  quan- 
tiUsa  of  food  and  other  consumer  Items. 
Coming  at  a  time  when  the  country  was  un- 
der the  severest  pressure,  the  reparations  en- 
abled the  Government  to  concentrate  Its  ef- 
forts on  precisely  thoee  areas  not  covered  by 
the  agreement  and  thus  Indirectly  accelerated 
the  pace  of  Israel's  overall  development  dur- 
ing the  10- year  period  during  which  they 
were  la  foroe. 

The  complete  record  of  rep>aratlons  pay- 
ments and  how  they  were  employed  would 
make  Impressive  reading  If  only  for  Its  size 
and  variety.  The  highlights,  as  they  apply 
to  nine  major  economic  areas,  give  a  fair  In- 
dication of  the  total  picture: 

Industry:  New  or  replacement  machinery 
supplied  to  1,376  plants  preeenUy  employ- 
ing more  than  300,000  workers. 


Shipping:  Porty-nlne  ships  built  and  de- 
livered, including  bulk  carriers,  tankers, 
mixed  cargo  vessels,  and  two  passenger  liners, 
for  a  total  tonnage  of  4M.0OO  tons,  opening 
markets  In  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 
More  than  60  percent  of  reparations  goods 
were  carried  In  ships  flying  the  Israeli  flag. 

Port  f aclUtlea :  Modernization  and  enlarge- 
ment of  Haifa  port  to  more  than  twice  Its 
former  capacity.  Equipment  received  In- 
cluded a  $2  million  floating  dock  (capacity 
7,500  tons)  to  handle  ship  repairs,  a  drydock 
capable  of  ral&lug  18.000  tons,  a  2S-ton-ca- 
paclty  floating  crane,  14  rail-operated  mobile 
cranes,  a  200- ton-capacity  dredger,  and  build- 
ing materials  to  launch  Uie  Israel  Shipyards 
on  the  River  Kl&hon. 

TransporUtlon :  $11  5  million  In  new  rail- 
way equipment.  Including  automatic  signal- 
ing devices  making  express  trains  possible  for 
the  flrst  time  in  Israel.  12  passenger  car  seU. 
400  freight  cars  for  hauling  potash  and  phos- 
phates from  the  Negev,  rails  for  the  new  line 
to  Beersheba  and  for  the  replacement  of  the 
Tel  Avlv-Jerusalem  line.  Modern  aviation 
equipment  was  also  supplied  for  the  air  ter- 
mluol  at  Lydda. 

Communlcatloiis:  Mure  than  96  million 
in  tcleconununlcatlons  equipment.  Including 
automatic  exchanges  for  all  major  clUea,  a 
radloUiephone  hookup  to  remote  settle- 
ments, and  a  ring  of  Telex  stationa  for  Tel 
Aviv,  Jerusalem.  Haifa,  and  Beeraheba. 

Power:  Turbogeneratora  totaling  660,000 
kUowatU,  a  110-kllovolt  high-tension  sta- 
tion, power-correcting  generators,  transform- 
ers, and  cables.  The  electric  energy  supply 
iu  Israel  since  1963  has  Increased  from  885 
mlUlon  kilowatt -hours  to  2  billion  kilowatt- 
hours. 

Mining:  93.5  million  in  equipment  for  the 
Timna  Copper  Works,  currently  treating  500,- 
UOO  tuns  of  copper  ore  annually. 

Housing:  seo  million  In  oonstructlon  mate- 
rials, used  in  wiping  out  the  "hut  dtles"  of 
the  early  19S0's  and  replacing  them  with 
permanent  homes  for  almost  a  mlUlon  new 
Immigrants. 

Fuel:  9  million  tons  of  oil  purchased 
in  England  under  a  special  sterling  account 
set  up  by  the  West  German  Government. 

TWO   NATIONS  ON   TSIAL 

Dr.  Shlnnar.  the  bespectacled  former  man- 
aging director  of  the  newspaper  Ha'areta. 
who  expedited  the  scheduling  and  placement 
of  reparations  orders  as  head  of  the  Israel 
Mission  In  Cologne  for  10  years,  views  the 
experience  as  a  kind  of  International  morality 
play.  "We  are  both  on  trial,"  he  said;  "the 
Oermana  to  show  how  well  they  could  live 
up  to  the  agreement,  the  Israelis  to  show  how 
wisely  they  could  use  the  funds  at  their  dis- 
posal." Shlnnar.  who  held  the  rank  of  am- 
bassador plenipotentiary  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Germany,  relates  that  following 
the  signing  of  the  pact  in  1963.  the  Israel 
Government  was  besieged  with  offers  of  help 
from  International  Industrial  and  economlo 
experts  and  dire  warnings  from  all  quarters 
not  to  attempt  to  carry  out  the  agreement 
with  local  talent  alone.  The  aid  was  politely 
refused  and  the  warnings  duly  noted,  and  an 
all -Israel  team  took  up  reeidenoe  in  Cologne 
to  tackle  the  $825  million  reparations  prob- 
lem. 

Whether  Israel  would  have  fared  any  bet- 
ter with  the  international  experts  is  a  ques- 
tion that  misses  the  central  pxjlnt  of  the 
whole  reparations  story,  as  far  as  Shlnnar  Is 
cotioemed.  "The  point,"  he  said,  "Is  that  we 
had  to  ahow  the  Germans  we  could  do  It 
on  our  own  and  do  it  well.  We  had  to 
eradicate  the  old  stereotype  of  the  Jew  as  a 
ehopkeeper  and  peddler  and  replace  It  with 
the  Image  of  a  new  breed  of  Jew.  politically 
Independent  and  capable  of  building  an  eco- 
nomically workable  state." 

Considering  the  enormity  of  the  task  they 
faced.  It  Is  generally  agreed  that  Shlnnar 
and  his  group  did  a  remarkable  Job.     Cer- 
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talnly  the  mission  ran  a  tight  ship,  holding 
administrative  costs  to  0.76  parosnt  ot  ths  to- 
tal while  maintaining  a  staff  that  at  ons  tlms 
numbered  as  many  as  300.  But  soms  oostly 
mistakes  were  made.  The  Israel  Steel  Works 
In  Acre,  built  on  the  assumption  that  Israsl 
could  produce  commercially  acceptable  steel 
from  native  ore,  swallowed  up  930  million  In 
reparations.  The  ore  may  have  been  ade- 
quate 1.1  King  Solomon's  time  but  it  falls 
somewhat  short  of  20th  century  standards, 
and  steel  production  at  Acre  based  on  Im- 
ported ore  and  fuel  has  been  costing  Israel 
$250  a  ton — two  to  three  times  the  price  at 
which  It  can  be  bought  on  the  world  market. 

The  Government  has  attempted  to  rational- 
ize the  steelmaklng  venture  as  a  standby 
defense  InstallaUon  to  be  used  In  the  event 
of  a  war  or  an  embargo  on  strategic  ma- 
terials. But  a  steel  mill  that  must  depend 
on  Imported  raw  materials  to  operate  can 
be  of  little  help  against  an  embargo.  Israel 
could  have  stockpiled  a  formidable  supply 
of  finished  steel  with  the  money  It  hss  cost 
to  build  and  operate  the  Acre  plant. 

The  end  of  reparations  will  unquestion- 
ably be  felt,  especially  In  the  Indiutrlal  sec- 
tor, but  It  will  not  be  a  body  blow  to  Israel's 
economy.  The  country  Is  now  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  be  crippled  by  any  single  factor. 
Besides,  the  momenttun  of  industrial  de- 
velopment that  Oernum  payments  helped 
establish  Is  now  being  carried  forward  at  an 
accelerated  pace  by  foreign  Investment.  In 
the  past  8  years  alone,  more  than  9438  mil- 
lion has  poured  Into  Israel  In  the  form  of 
Government-approved  overaea  Investment. 
One  of  the  major  attractions  the  country  has 
held  for  investors  la  its  1969  revised  law  for 
the  encouragement  of  capital  Investments. 
Among  other  advantages.  It  allows  oversea 
firms  full  repatriation  of  their  profits  In  their 
own  currency,  a  double  depreciation  allow- 
ance on  their  equipment,  duty-free  importa- 
tion of  raw  materials,  a  38-peroent  celling  on 
corporate  Income  taxes  for  the  first  6  years 
of  profitable  operation,  and  Govsmment 
loans  of  up  to  50  percent  on  total  capital 
outlay.  This  encouragement  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  entry  of  such  companies 
as  Studebaker.  the  Chemstrand  Division  of 
Monsanto  International,  E.  W.  Bliss,  Leyland 
Motors  of  England,  General  Tire  &  Rubber. 
Miles  Chemicals.  RevloB,  Fairbanks-Whit- 
ney, North  American  Rayon,  Deere  &  Co.,  and 
Dayton  Rubber. 

This  march  of  foreign  firms  into  Isrsel 
has  been  notable  for  their  willingness  to  Ig- 
nore the  Arab  boycott,  once  a  formidable 
deterrent  to  relations  of  any  kind  with 
Israel.  The  reasons  ars  mainly  economic. 
Aside  from  the  incentives  offered,  oversea 
comimnles  have  found  that  Israel,  with  its 
per  capita  income  of  9700  a  year,  la  a  bet- 
ter market  for  their  goods  than  the  Arab 
countries,  despite  the  vast  disparity  In  pop- 
ulation. Moreover,  they  have  discovered  that 
the  Arabs  eventually  get  around  to  buying 
what  they  need  anjrway. 

Where  Arab  pressure  has  been  attempted, 
oversea  firms  have  stood  up  to  It  and  man- 
aged to  survive.  Conrad  Hilton  recently  In- 
formed the  Egyptian  Government  that  It 
oould  buy  up  his  intereste  In  the  Cairo  Hil- 
ton anytime  It  saw  fit  but  that  he  was 
going  ahead  with  the  construction  of  his 
new  hotel  In  Tel  Aviv.  The  Cairo  hotel  has 
been  the  weak  sister  of  the  Hilton  Interna- 
tional family  since  Ite  Inception.  Hilton  ex- 
pects to  make  money  In  Israel.  No  one,  ap- 
parently, wante  to  repeat  the  mistake  of 
Renault,  which  dosed  an  active  assembly 
plant  In  Israel  In  quest  of  the  "larger"  Arab 
market.  Last  year  Renault  sold  a  grand  to- 
tal of  eight  cars  In  Kgypt.  Studebaker. 
which  moved  In  to  fill  the  vacuiun  left  by 
Renault's  departmre.  Is  doing  a  profitable 
business  among  the  leas  numerous  but  more 
affluent  Israelis. 

This  injection  of  large  doses  of  foreign 
Investment  capital  has  not  yet  enabled  Israel 


to  ovsreome  a  9400  million  annual  trade 
deflclt,  the  Inflationary  effects  of  a  recent 
currency  devaluation,  or  its  dlfilculties  In 
finrting  common  ground  with  Ite  biggest  cus- 
tomsr,  the  Common  Market.  It  hss,  how- 
ever, added  to  a  foreign  currency  reserve  that 
now  totals  more  than  9000  million,  which 
should  enable  the  country  to  handle  the 
payments  now  coming  due  on  ite  Independ- 
enos  and  development  bond  Issues.  During 
1963.  the  Government  will  redeem  934.6  mil- 
lion in  Independence  bonds.  Redemptions 
for  1904  are  projected  at  944.8  million.  Ctir- 
rent  sales  of  more  than  960  million  a  year 
In  new  development  bonds  should  more  than 
cover  future  payoute.  Moreover,  if  the  bond- 
holders continue  the  present  trend  of  cash- 
ing their  bonds  in  Israel  pounds  for  use  on 
trips  to  Israel  and  to  convert  their  matured 
bonds  Into  Israel  common  stock  and  re- 
newal bonds,  future  hard-currency  outlays 
nuiy   be   even   smaller    than    anticipated. 

THS  COIUCON  MAKKTT  QUXSTION 

Israel's  big  economic  problem  Is  ite  rela- 
tions with  the  Common  Market.  The  Six 
and  the  United  Kingdom  together  absorb  43 
percent  of  the  country's  exporte,  while  sup- 
plying 4S  percent  of  the  producte  It  buys. 
Any  hope  of  reducing  the  current  trade  defi- 
cit from  9400  to  9360  million,  as  envisioned 
In  the  country's  new  4-year  economic  pro- 
gram announced  In  February  1962,  will  de- 
pend upon  Israel's  ability  to  Increase  exporte 
to  Kurope  by  180  percent  between  now  and 
1909.  The  proepecte  for  such  an  Increase 
sre  not  favorable.  Three  rounds  of  negotia- 
tions in  Brussels  aimed  at  agreement  on  a 
free-trade  list  of  150  exp<x-t  Items  essential 
to  Isrssl  have  produced  exactly  three  items — 
bathing  suite,  potash,  and  grapefnilt.  A 
Dutch  plan  that  would  have  permitted  a 
38-peroent  tariff  reduction  on  Israel  goods 
exported  to  Europe  In  volume  exceeding 
9380.000  annually,  or  9100,000  where  the  vol- 
ume represented  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
total  export  of  any  single  item,  has  been 
quietly  shelved. 

Israel  is  In  no  position  to  hurdle  the  20- 
pereent  tariff  barrier  it  will  have  to  face  by 
1970  tuiless  some  arrangement  Is  reached 
with  Europe,  nor  can  It  hope  to  replace  Ite 
Xuropean  markete  with  expanded  trade  in 
North  and  South  America,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
"There  la  no  question  of  replacement  of  mar- 
kete Involved  here,"  according  to  Israel  Oal- 
Bdd,  deputy  director  general  of  the  ministry 
of  ooounerce  and  Industry  and  permanent 
member  of  Israel's  negotiating  team  in  Brus- 
sels. "Even  if  our  difficulties  with  Europe 
were  solved  tomorrow,  we  would  still  have 
to  triple  oxir  exporte  to  every  single  one  of 
thsss  other  markete  in  order  to  achieve  our 
economic  objectlvea." 

These  are  the  problMns  that  will  test 
Isrsel  "s  skills,  diplomatic  and  economic,  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead.  The  repara- 
tions paymente  that  saw  the  nation  through 
the  most  critical  decade  of  ite  Independence 
are  now  part  of  Israel's  past,  as  some  day  all 
such  unilateral  paymente  may  be.  Ilielr 
twmlnatlon  has  brought  the  country  one 
stop  closer  to  the  time  when  It  must  stand 
or  fall  on  Ite  own  resources.  But  by  being 
available  when  they  were  needed  most,  these 
unique  vohintary  paymente  by  Germans  In 
tokea  expiation  of  an  essentially  incalculable 
debt  may  well  have  provided  Israel  with 
part  of  the  economic  strength  it  will  need 
to  cope  with  the  demands  of  the  futxue. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  foreign  aid  program 
do  not  make  a  case  for  themselves  on  the 
alleged  success  of  foreign  aid  by  citing 
Israel,  because  the  other  factors  which 
I  have  mentioned  explain  In  no  small 
measure  the  reasons  for  the  success  of 
the  economic  recovery  in  Israel. 

This  morning  In  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  we  passed  upon  a  very  able 


and  sound  nomination  of  the  Presldoit 
of  the  United  States,  that  of  Mr.  By- 
roade.  as  the  new  Ambassador  to  Burma. 
As  an  ambassador  he  Is  bound  to  carry 
out  the  Instructions  and  the  policies  of 
the  administration.  Therefore,  when  I 
asked  the  nominee  in  the  hearing  this 
morning  whether  it  was  his  position  that 
we  should  continue  the  foreign  aid  that 
we  have  been  giving  to  Burma,  I  knew 
that  I  would  receive  an  answer  support- 
ing the  continuation  of  that  foreign  aid. 

Obviously,  that  is  his  ambassadorial 
duty,  so  long  as  that  is  the  policy  of  the 
administration.  But  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion in  order  to  point  out — as  I  now  point 
out  from  my  desk  in  the  Senate  to  the 
American  people — that  m  continuing 
foreign  aid  to  Burma,  we  continue  to 
support  a  military  dictatorship  and  we 
are  supporting  a  good  many  military 
dictatorships  in  many  parts  oi  the  world. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Oreg<m  Is  op- 
posed to  supporting  any  military  dicta- 
torship anywhere  in  the  world,  including 
Burma. 

I  pointed  out  in  my  examination  of  the 
nominee  for  the  ambassadorship  to 
Burma — and  a  good  nomination  it  Is;  I 
was  pleased  subsequently  to  vote  for  it 
and  for  a  favorable  report  of  it  to  the 
Senate — that  the  military  dictator  of 
Burma  keeps  in  jail  the  former  demo- 
cratic leader  of  Burma,  Mr.  U  Nu.  Mr. 
U  Nu  is  known  by  most  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate.  He  has  been  in  Wash- 
ington on  several  occasions.  On  one 
occasion,  Mr.  U  Nu  appeared  at  an  in- 
formal meeting  with  many  of  us  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  We 
met  with  him,  as  we  do  with  many  other 
distinguished  ofQcials  fnnn  foreign  gov- 
ernments when  they  come  to  the  United 
States  for  a  discussion,  off  the  record,  of 
UJ5.  relations  with  a  given  country — in 
this  instance,  Burma. 

I  expressed  myself  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  this  morning,  as  I 
do  now  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that 
I  have  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
American  foreign  policy  of  giving  mili- 
tary aid  in  support  of  a  military  dictator 
in  Burma,  a  dictator  who  keeps  In  Jail, 
at  the  very  time  we  supply  the  aid,  a 
former  democratic  leader  of  Burma. 
What  answer  did  I  get?  I  got  the  same 
answer  that  I  always  get  from  the  State 
Department,  an  answer  I  have  always 
rejected,  and  one  that  I  reject  now. 

The  answer  on  the  part  of  the  nomi- 
nee— and  this  is  State  Department  pol- 
icy— was  that  he  thought  we  ought  to  go 
ahead  with  the  aid  and  fulfill  the  com- 
mitments we  have  made.  That  is  a 
fallacious  argument.  It  Is  based  upon 
the  false  assumption  that  we  should  go 
ahead  and  fulfill  foreign  aid  programs, 
no  matter  what  happens  In  a  country, 
after  we  make  the  commitments.  The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  better 
treatment  than  that.  The  American 
people,  I  say  to  my  administration — 
for  I  sun  a  member  of  the  party  of  this 
administration — are  entitled  to  a  change 
in  that  policy. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  when  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
should  make  clear  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  win  not  continue  to  sup- 
port a  military  dictatorship  anywhere 
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in  tbe  wotM.  80  far  as  I  can  see.  with 
revect  to  hamux  rtchts.  there  la  no 
cUflcrcDoa  batman  a  military  cUctafear- 
shlp,  Paaelat  to  nature,  and  a  CaoDut- 
nlst  TtMtitir***^  There  are  no  hnman 
rlshts  unttar  w  dictatorship.  The  pol- 
icy at  oar  OawimiMiit  to  contliiue  to 
wipport  aillitasy  dictatonhlps  is  cost- 
ii^  oe  beairily  to  ptestlffe  around  the 
world,  beeaaaa  tbe  poUcy  prorcs  us  to  be 
hypoerttleaL  Wa  eazmoC  prate  about 
supportlBir  ftaedoiTi  and  at  the  same 
Ume  pour  ■■*"««*•*■  of  dollars  into  any 
area  of  the  world  to  support  a  militarr 
dtekatorahlp. 

That  laada  warn  to  make  a  brief  com- 
ment about  8o«tli  Vietnam.  I  am  not  at 
all  impreaed  by  the  articles  appearing 
In  tbe  oawipayers  today  about  the  bn- 
proTement  In  rapport  between  the  Oov- 
emment  of  tbe  United  States  and  the 
niwniMiint  of  Sooth  Vietnam.  Do  you 
kiiow  why.  Ifr.  President?  It  is  because 
so  lonf  as  DlMS  is  tbe  head  of  the  Oor- 
emment  of  8o«tb  Vietnam,  we  continue 
to  support  a  tyrant,  we  continue  to  sup- 
port a  pobaa  ■lata  dictator.  We  cannot 
jusUfy  tbi^  tn  bsht  of  our  professed 
Ideals  of  sesklnf  to  support  freedMn  for 
the  msBses  af  tbe  paofrie  In  the  under- 
dereloped  areas  of  the  world. 

I  have  said  before,  and  shall  continue 
to  say  as  tba  bMorle  debate  on  the  for- 
ei«n  aid  bill  prociesses.  that  the  United 
States  never  sbouM  have  gone  Into 
South  Vletaam.  I  was  opposed  to  our 
going  Into  South  Vietnam,  because  it 
was  clear  at  tbe  time  that  In  going  into 
South  Vletnai.  we  were  going  in  to 
support  a  tyrant,  and  we  were  going  In 
alone. 

We  should  let  out  of  South  Vietnam. 
I  am  not  one  wbo  shudders  and  trembles 
at  the  knees  when  the  blackmail  argu- 
ment Is  made  tbat  if  we  do  not  support 
Its  dictator,  tbe  country  will  go  Commu- 
nist. Let  Kbrasbcbev  deal  with  dicta- 
tors. Tbcy  win  cause  him  more  trouble 
than  tbcy  eaaee  ns.  It  Is  an  unsound 
argument;  tt  la  a  rationalisation,  seeking 
to  Justify  an  nnaound  policy,  to  argue 
that  we  ousbt  to  support  Diem  because 
if  we  do  not.  tbe  Coounimists  may  take 
over.  Evuryone  in  this  administration 
knows  that  if  w«  withdrew  our  support 
from  Diem,  tbe  antl-Commtuiist  forces 
In  South  Vietnam  would  throw  him  out 
within  90  daya.  and  that  hundreds  of  the 
exiles  in  Paiia  who  are  antl-Dlem  and 
antl-CommwoJet  would  return  to  South 
Vietnam.  Umb  there  would  be  some 
chance  of  estabUflhlng  in  South  Vietnam 
a  moduate  regime,  antl-Communlst  in 
nature,  but  also  democratic  in  purpoee. 

So  I  would  baee  the  United  SUtes  get 
out  of  South  Vietnam  and  save  the 
American  ptopim  the  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  ■"*T^fm*^  of  dollars  that  our 
Oovemment  la  pouring  down  that  rat 
hole — and  I  mm  the  descriptive  phrase 
"rat  hole"  advisedly. 

Also.  It  would  save  many  precious 
American  Uvea.  Tbere  are  placea  In  this 
citjr  that  do  not  like  to  hear  that  said. 
They  did  not  Uke  to  hear  It  when  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  spoke  it  the 
first  time.  But  I  shall  continue  to  speak 
it.  On  tba  bMla  of  the  present  policies 
that  prevail  tfeuge,  South  Vietnam  Is  not 
worth  the  Ufa  of  a  single  American  boy. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will  not 


vote  to  continue  to  sacrlflce  the  lives  of 
American  boys  hi  South  Vietnam. 

Lastly,  if  the  newspaper  articles  are 
accurate.  I  wish  to  say  to  Mr.  Ball,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  before  he  even 
reaches  the  United  States,  that  I  find 
his  newspaper  reports  most  Inconvincing 
in  regard  to  Pakistan.  They  are  most 
unconvincing.  We  should  continue  to 
make  clear  to  Pakistan  that  there  will  be 
no  foreign  aid  to  that  country  so  long  as 
it  continues  to  seek  to  buUd  up  ties  be- 
tween Pakistan  and  Red  China. 

If  I  read  the  news  articles  arlRht.  and 
if  the  news  articles  are  correct.  Mr.  Ball 
got  no  commitment  from  the  so-called 
President  of  Pakistan.  The  word  "Presi- 
dent" In  relation  to  the  head  of  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  should  always 
be  placed  In  quotation  marts,  because 
here  again  we  are  not  dealing  with  a 
democrat;  we  are  dealing  with  one  who 
maintains  a  system  of  self-rule  in  Pak- 
istan. 

But  I  say  to  Mr  Ball  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State:  So  long  as  we  do  not  have 
a  commitment  from  Pakistan,  one  that 
is  carried  out  in  practice,  not  to  build  up 
Its  relations  with  Red  China  and  provide 
for  airplane  landing  rights  and  for  vari- 
ous agreements  in  regard  to  defense.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  sending  of  a  single 
dollar  of  aid  to  Pakistan 

That  is  only  part  of  my  answer  to  the 
question  the  President  of  the  United 
States  raised  some  days  ago,  when  he 
said  to  the  American  people  that  the 
opponents  of  foreign  aid  should  tell 
where  they  believe  cuts  should  be  made. 
For  weeks.  I  have  been  making  a  record 
of  where  the  cuts  should  be  made;  and 
today  I  give  him — again — part  of  my 
answer:  Cut  in  Burma;  cut  in  South 
Vietnam;  cut  In  Pakistan.  And  in  future 
speeches  I  will  give  him  further  sug- 
gestions. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
move  that,  pursuant  to  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
Monday  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  1  minute  pm. )  the  Senate,  in 
executive  session,  adjourned,  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  until  Monday, 
September  9. 1963.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  8.  1963: 

US     DlST«ICT   JUDCK 

David  RabLaovltz.  or  Wlxconjiln.  to  be  U  S. 
dlBtrlct  Judg*  for  the  weetem  dUtrlct  ot 
Wlacoaoln.   vice  PatrlcJc  T.   Stone.  dece*«e<l. 

UHmo  Nations 
The  following-named  i>er8on*  to  be  repre- 
sentatives and  alternate  repreeentatlvea  of 
tiM  Dnlted  States  of  America  to  the  18th  mts- 
alon  of  the  Oeaerai  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  serve  no  longer  than  December 
31.  1963: 

To  be  rrpTesentatives 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  uf  Illinois 

Edm*  p.  Kklxt.  us  Representative  from 
tbe  State  of  New   Turk 

William  8.  MAiLLiAaD.  U.S  RepreeentaUve 
tram  Um  But*  of  CaiitomU. 

Pranda  T.  P.  Plimpton,  of  New  Tork. 

Charles  W.   Yost,   of   New   Yurk. 


To  be  altern*te  representativ** 

Mercer  Cook.  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to 
tbe  Republic  of  Niger. 

Charles  C.  Stelle.  of  Maryland. 

Jonathan  B    Bingham,  of  New  York 

Sidney  R.  Tatee,  of  Illinois. 

Mrs    Jane  Warner  Dick,  of  IlUnoU 

••        m»m    — •-• 


SENATE 

MoND.KV,  SKlTtMllIK  1),  \9G^\ 

The  Senate  met  in  executive  session  at 
12  o'clock  meridian,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Lxx  Mstcalf.  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Montana. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Judge  of  all  men.  In  the  fate- 
ful days  which  loom  sihead  for  the  Re- 
public and  for  the  world,  we  ask  Thy  en- 
lujhtening  grace  upon  the  Members  of 
this  forum  of  our  free  land,  which  In  the 
eyes  of  all  the  earth  stands  now  in  the 
valley  of  decision. 

Thou  who  dost  hate  tyranny  and  any 
coercive  fettering  of  the  free  wiU.  hast 
made  the  mind  and  heart  of  each  indi- 
vidual legislator  a  sacred  inner  closet 
to  which  the  door  is  shut  from  all  threats 
without,  and  where,  in  that  hidden  Judg- 
ment hall,  each  steward  of  the  Nation's 
welfare  weighs  the  evidence,  and  then, 
even  in  a  crowded  chamber,  deUt)erates 
and  decides  alone. 

Give  us  such  faith  in  the  mental  and 
moral  integrity  of  those  who  by  our  side 
must  face  the  same  test  and  appraise 
the  same  testimony,  that  there  will  never 
be  any  doubt  that  divergent  convictions 
grow  out  of  the  same  pure  patriotism. 

Strengthen  our  belief  that  what  is  best 
for  our  America  under  God  is  best  for 
the  whole  world,  for  Thou  knowest  that 
we  have  no  dream  of  good  for  men  and 
women  and  little  children  in  our  dear 
land  that  we  do  not  passionately  desire 
to  share  with  all  Thy  children,  of  every 
race  and  kindred,  beyond  all  the  frown- 
ing frontiers  of  this  now  divided  earth. 

We  ask  It  In  the  name  of  the  Christ 
whose  coming  kingdom  will  unite  all  the 
sons  of  men.     Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTTNG  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 

letter: 

UJS.  Skmatc. 
PaasiOKNT   pao   Tuxpoax. 
Washington   D.C.  September  9,  I»€3. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Las  Mktcalt.  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the  duties 
uf  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

CAaL  Hatdem, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  METCALF  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

As  In  legislative  session. 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mursnxu}.  arxl  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
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Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
September  6,  1963.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  commtmlcated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PREaSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  nominations 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sxindry  nominations  In  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  coi^dered  en  bloc;  and. 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk,  and  had 
been  printed  in  the  Record  on  August  26. 
1963. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consult  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and. 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  hnmediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Charles 
P.  Sifton.  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  Senate  floor  during  con- 
sideration of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
I  make  that  request  subject  to  concur- 
rence by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  LEGIS- 
LATIVE BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
is  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  as  In  legislative  session. 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  and  that  state- 
vaeaats  in  that  connection  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMTITEE   MEETING   DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  its 
In  legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today  until  1  pjn. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.  

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO 
BUDGET  FOR  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA (S.  DOC.  NO.  32) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p(Me  laid  before  the  Senate  a  communi- 
cation from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  amendments  to  the 
budget  for  the  District  of  Colimibia,  for 
fiscal  year  1964,  in  the  amount  of  $38,- 
030.000.  which,  with  the  accompanying 
paper  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Comm^lttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

8.  283.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  of  1966  (Rept.  No.  482). 


CORRECTION  OP  INEQUITIBS  IN 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  PISHINa  VES- 
SELS—REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—MINORITY VIEWS  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  481) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  report 
favorably,  with  amendments,  tbe  bill  (S. 
1006)  to  amend  the  act  of  June  12, 1960, 
for  the  correction  of  Inequities  in  the 
construction  of  fishing  vessels,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon,  together  with  the  minority 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lauschx]  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thttsxons].  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tbe  report  be  printed, 
together  with  the  minority  views. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
the  bill  will  be  jdaced  on  the  calendar; 
and.  without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OF  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES — FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures.  I  submit  a  report  on  Fed- 
eral employmmt  and  pay  for  the  month 
of  July  1963.  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  several  years'  standing.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  in  the  Recokd  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  RscoiD,  as  follows: 
FKDxaAi.   PntaoNnL   xk   Kxjbcutivk   Bkakch, 

JiTLT  IMS  AMD  Jxnn  196S.  and  Pat,  Junx 

1963  AND  Mat  1963 

rOUONNKL  AMD  PAT  BUMMART 

(See  table  I) 
Information  in  monthly  penonnel  reports 
for  July  1963  submitted  to  the  Jdnt  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  NonaaMntlal  Federal 
Kxpendltures  is  siunmariBed  aa  foUowa: 


civilian  personnel  tn  e^ccctitive 
brancb 

Pa>ToU  Cln  tboosands)  In  execnUve 
branrh 

Total  and  major  catcgorU's 

In  July 
numbered 

In  JTine 
numbered 

Increase 

(+)or 

de<T«tse 

(-) 

In  June 

was  — 

In  May 

was— 

Increase 

(+)or 
decrease 

(-) 

Total' 

2.618.800 

2,808,708 

+8. 182 

$1,224,377 

$1,363,047 

-»13S.  670 

AKeocies  exclusive  of  Department 
of  Defense               

1,4(57.237 

i.osi.oes 

1. 490,  fi84 
1,080.024 

+7.593 
+1.638 

088.882 
689.449 

776,906 
S86.641 

-77,574 

Dapu'tment  of  Defense 

—61.086 

2,U6,384 
1S2.&16 
M2,025 
102.374 

2.346,836 
182.772 
861,193 
163,618 

+9,448 
-2S6 
+872 

-1,249 

Oiitside  tbe  United  States      

27.465' 

27."«2" 

Industrial  emDlovmcnt 

T«wt»im  nntioiiAk                 ..... , 

—  157 

« Exclusive  ot  forvlpn  nationals  shown  In  tbe  last  line  of  thb  snmniary. 


Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  ngures  on 
employment  and  pay  by  agencies. 

Table  n  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  inside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  m  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 


ment flg\ires  to  show  the  number  outside 
the  United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  IV  breaks  down  th«  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  in  indus- 
trial-type activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by  agen- 
cies not  Included  m  Ubles  I,  II,  m.  and  IV. 
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Cmtolidaled  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  onUide  the   Vniled  St.ile^  rmpl.uj.d  hy  the  esecdire  ageficies  during  July 
/.9«5,  and  comparison  wUk  June  Hffi-1,  and  pay  for  June  /'>'?'f,  and  romp<ir,^,m  with  Afay  /.'^O^T 


Dapartmrnt  or  iMP*nc]r 


KxrcattT«i 

Acriaoiton 

Co 
tlMlth,: 

InMrter 

Jnstiee 

Labor 

PwtOffle*.. 
SUt«  » • 


DeiMrtnaeDt  o(  Defeaae) 


.•Bd  WeUve. 


White  Hi 

BwaMortto 

C«iD«Uaf 

BxaenUw 

Nktional 

Natl— rt 

om»Qt 
Offlca  of 
Oaoaaftlw 


a(tb«PMld«it: 


▲dTla«s 

ami  OrooDds 

and  Space  Coancil . 


Planning 

TaeiiDotMrT 

t«ttve  for  Tratle  Ntsfo- 


Pr«ald«nt't 


on  Reiri5tratlon  .in«l  Voting 


on  Iat«^fOTTnm»ntal  Rela- 


In<iep«Bd«ot 
Adrtaory 
tlons 

American  BaMi  BfvnnBrats  ComniLSMiuii 

Atomic  Enwiy  Commfatloo- 

Board  or  OliMWi  of  the  Federal  He-vrvt  SystaiB . 

CItU  aw— If  Board 

nm  flerrtaa  CMmlarioa  

CItU  War  C«M— aW  CommiRtioa 

Coau&lMtan  of  FliM  Arts 

CommlHlaaaaClvaRUrtiti 

DeUware  BlT«r  Baatn  ComniL-wioii  

Rxport-Uaport  Bank  •(  Wartitnictoo  

KaniiCr«mAdmWrti»tlon... _ 

Pe<l«rml  ArteUoB  Afmcy 

F«deralOo«lltt»i»*»tyBoanlo(  Review 

Feder*!  OooMMBUcMioiis  Coinmi^ailun 

Fwleral  Daporit  teaaiMce  Corporation 

Frntofttl  Hoaa  liHS  Bank  Board 

FedM*)  MmMm*  Oofwnlarion 

Fwleral  MedMlOO  tod  Condllfttlon  !*ervlr»«      

Kadera)  PowCoBunlMlan- 

KedermI  Trad*  CMUBlHion 

Forelitn  CtalM*  Sitttement  Commi>4sloo 

(>«aeral  AaaaOBUncOfllce. 

lieneralSonrtas  Adinlntitr»lujn  


(iovemment  PrtaUtng  Offlw 

^■■H  ftaaoee  AKniry. 


Hoostmr  and  H« 

Indlaa  Clatim  Camnlmioa 

Interstate  CaooMree  Commfcwwn 

National  AeniHattei  and  8paoe  AdminlatrHtloii 

Natlonai  Capita  Boiiaiii«  Aatbority 

NstiMial  Capital  nannlnic  ComniL<«lon 

Natloaal  CaPttd TranaportatloB  Agency 

National  (taUvyaf  Art 

National  Labor  Bolattons  Boarl 

National  McdtaMoo  Board 

National  Sdanea  Foandatlon 

I'anam*  CanaL 

Prealdent'i  CmmtaHttM  on  Kqual  Kmpioynient  Up- 

portanltr 

RailnMd  Kattrament  Boar*J 

KfnecotiatiBB  Board 

.St.  Lawnnoa  Daaiaaj  I>«Tek>paien  t  ( 'orporatiua 

.Securities  and  Biei>aa«e  Commission 

.Selective  8«nrl«a  System 

Small  Boaineaa  Admlnbtratlon 

SmltbaonlaD  laoUtnttoa 

Soldiers'  Hon>.. - ■ 

South    CaixtUaa,   Oeontla,    AUUxima,    and    Klorlda 

Water  Study  Commission 

.SubverslTe  AetJrltlea  Control  Uoanl... 

Tariff  CoiimilMlwi 

Tax  Court  of  tha  United  Stalfi 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

l'..S.  Arms  Control  and  DlaarmiUiient  .\Kency. 

I'.S.  Iniormatloa  .\fency 

Veterans'  Adodnistratlon 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 


Total,  exdndlng  Department  of  IH-fen* 

Net  cnance>  esciudinf  l>ei>iirtm«'nt  of  l>e(t>n,ie 

Dopurtment  of  Deknae: 

OfHoe  of  tbe  Secretary  of  rvfc'ii.*"  

Department  of  the  Army 

Departmantof  tbe  Navy 

Departroentof  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Atoaato  Support  Agency 

Defease  Comaankailoos  Agency 

Defense  SopplT  Agency 

cjfnoe  of  ClTfl  DolBiHe. 


July 


1 14  fi7» 
32  4W4 

«2.  ««7 

m  374 

<<  77S 

4.1.069 
ST.  173 

3X1 

■Ai 

.SI 

re 

30 

41 

«M 

sa 

2--' 


7.  ri 

633 

V>3 

4  IMl 
S 
i> 

> 

.KM 

23K 

Ifi.  M'i 


1.  VW 

1 .  ■.»47 

lai 

£,1 

*m 

I.  Z£! 

1,  176  I 
147 

4.  rtSl  ' 

.!J,  K71 

7.  210  ' 

14.  3U2  I 

21  I 

12f>  I 

4:h 


2. 


31H 

J  IV.  J 

136 

1.071 

1 '..  IWI 

J.  (nn 
itio 

1.404 
n.fM 

3.  4<)6 

i.fiaj 

1.075 

.•yo 

li7 
IH.  017 

l.^S 

11.0S7 

173,  61J 

«74 


U.S.  Coart  •<  Mttllary  Appeals.. 
Interdepaituwnfal  actlrltfes 

Se«  f  ootaotaa  at  end  af  Ubl«. 


1.  4«7,  237 


:i: 


2,252 
376.506 
344,882 

297,  IM 

2.002 

5H7 

2S.(T7T) 

1.133 

40 

13 


Pay  (In  thoasan<ls) 


June 


IiKToak* 


1 1 1.  :i»5 

32  an 

HllXU 
72.  M« 
32.IJH1 
9  5M1 
>7  lf)l 
41  438 
S6.57* 

188 

M4 

«1 

■n 

30 
M 

477 
68 


10 


36 

422 

7.  121 

«32 

451 

4,085 

6 

7 

79 

■» 

WO  t 

338  ]. 

K337  I 

7   I 

l.ilS   I 

I.23A  I 

1.ZS2  ! 

261 

3UM  I 

1 .  21H 

1.  177   I 

144   I 

4.  tV47   ! 

7.214  I 

14,  \>4)  I 

i\  ■ 
i  427 

4.S3 

t)U 

s«> 
315 

1    *C' 

143 

1.0UU 

14.  W>6 


1.9WS   ' 
.'23 

li>3 
1   ixx, 
rt.  tflrt  I 
3.  :«7  I 
i.fiis 

l.OTJ  ' 


20 
28 

.•H« 

1.-.7 
1  ><,  07^ 

1S3 

11.7W3 

irj.  903 

721 


1.4.'».  fSM 


J.  247 
375.  «3 
343.^^1 

.■MS.  «C 

.',  OOH 

572 

28.082 

1.  1.33 

30 

12 


136 
1,434 

"aw" 

IW 
2.977 


804 


3 

16 


22 
0 


12 

I'J 

11 

4 


1  V-<TC1».« 


1178 


10 


IS 


10 


13 
.... 


.'12 


23 
11 
5 

■5 
4 


s 

4 
219 

142 


645 


M 


2 

1« 
10 

19 

IH 


7 


58 


104 

700 


47 


9,  SftO 

7,  .V53 


J,  .TV7 


5 
tit->3 
711 

ir2 


IS 


June 


17.073 

M)  1)77 

:c.  K3J< 

IM.  »M 

.S.  21 « 

Hit,  272 

»7   2«2 

203 
399 
3« 
38 
25 
30 


May 


lacreaae 


l.'.l  rt7.% 
■J).  443 
43.  U64 
39  1 13 
22.t>43 

287.938 

2^2  H54 
M.  ,VJfi 

■2M 
4  4.^ 
38 
4.S 
27 
35 
301 
3J 


Decrea-w 


21 

HO 

5. '228 

379 

801 

.'.3»* 

4 

0 

46 

2 

286 

KVi 
.m.  7I«) 

4 

967 
756 

7W 
1>>2 
323 
7S7 
771 
70 

1  -,,  ir> 

4  iriH 

n,  2h.5 

23 

VM4 

.1),  3ii« 

!>,« 

r<e, 

IJ-S 

1.302 

131 

ti44 

4.  9K8 

Ml 

MHO 
lt/> 

y.'. 

«(76 
2.0f» 
2.008 

r» 

344 

13 

JO 

r»-.' 

IIK 

10.331 

109 

5.  :h.s 

73,  132 

1H7 


6UK.932 


1,M6 
!*■).  .'.W 
177,«10 
144.  2V3 

Ml 

3fi2 

12.082 

31 


tl 


1.0fi7 
)«8 

HK3 

1S« 

Mo] 

s«<) 

S.M 

7S 

3.  1 57 

!<■.  745 

4   \M 

y,  427 

21 

1.7f>7 

.'J.  s>w 

219 

41 

62 

148  L 

1    498     . 

130  I 

600  I. 

'.  144   I  . 

M  . 

1.  173  ]. 

191  I. 

104  I 

1,008  I. 

J.  :j«9    . 

J.  .'72  L 
7W  I. 
372     . 


\\n 

11,533 

145 

5.  ;04 

»3,  970 
194 

776,  .506 


JU3,U23 

200,583 

164,5.54 

1.072 

293 

13.106 

920 

36 

9 


11 


49  I 

77,  574 


J4  iH", 
3  3711 
•2.W77 
3.275 
2.  l>49 
,'UO 

27,  firtli 

1 .  >y'i4i 

7  214 

.•1 


111 


3s 


24 

:i 

•2 

3 

.5.  6.51 
428 



4J». 
49 

683 

HJ 

.'  675 

■2»9 

4 

n 

1         

.S3 

7 

3 
367 

1S3 
.33.  150 

29 

1 

17 
J  l.M 

1 

nil 

113 

S7 
■Jt. 
U 

:.) 

IM 

s 

1.  717 

43(> 

1,  14.' 

22.3 
.'.  SJO 

-■« 


23 
l'J6 


44. 
l.Vi 


i3;t 
'J 

l-N 
.301 
.■64 

ii<; 


■.11 
1.  .11.' 

3»i 
10.  .H44 


SO 


77.  t..'3 


ll'.t 
16.  7l« 
22.  673 
20,  281 

131 

i.0S4 
108 

5 
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-Contolidaied  table  qf  Federal  penonn^  iftnde  and  otUside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  July 
l'J63,  and  comparison  with  June  1963,  and  pay  for  June  1963,  and  comparison  with  May  196S — Continued 


Department  or  agency 

Personnel 

Pay  (in  thousands) 

July 

June 

Increase 

Decrease 

June 

May 

Increase 

Decrease 

Depiannicnt  of  Defense— Continued 

Iiitirn;it»onnl  military  act iTltles  ..     

SB 

425 

1,650 

59 

421 

1,617 

$38 
203 

865 

$41 
22« 
871 

K 

VniiiMl  Korri^'  InfomiatioD  and  education  activltiefi. 

4 

33 

25 

t  !ii'*^iiVtl  adlvititis            .. .... ...... 

6 

Ti.tikl.  Detiartment  of  I')e(enae . 

1.061.663 

1,050,024 

1,643  1                       4 
1,639 

52.5.445 

686,541 

$59 

61.  155 

\it  change,  Department  ol  Defense 

61,006 

r.rund  totiil.  Including  Department  of  Defense  • '., 
Net  change   Including  Department  of  Defence 

Z  618. 900 

2.  509,  708 

11,593  1                2,401 
9,192 

1,  224,  377 

1.363.047 

108! 
138,670 

138,778 

>  K<'vt<se<l  on  baslsof  later  tniormatton. 

>  July  figure  Includes  17,206  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development. 
as  ix^iii|<art'<l  with  16,782  In  June  and  their  pay.  These  AID  flsures  indode  employees 
« 111)  are  paid  fn>m  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  BOTcmments  In  a  trust 
funl  for  tlib  purpose.  The  July  figure  Includes  4,660  of  theae  trtist  fund  employees 
ar<l  Itio  Juno  figure  Includes  4.689. 

■  July  figure  Includes  1.151  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  1,121  in 
Juno  liiul  their  piiv. 

•  Kinployoes  and  functions  of  the  Ofnoe  of  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Ni>i!<'tl;itions  tran.sferred  from  White  House  Office  effective  July  1,  1963.  Agency 
originally  created  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11106  dated  Apr.  18,  1063. 

1  Siiblcct  to  n'vlsion. 

•  V  \i  iu!.|  ve  of  [Hrainnel  anil  pay  of  the  Central  IntclllKenoe  Agency  and  the  National 
Pciurily  .^K•■n^y. 


'  Includes  employment  by  Federal  agencies  under  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act  CPublic  Law  87-656)  as  follows; 


Agency 

July 

Jime 

Cbange 

Agriculture  Department - 

1,685 

267 

68 

3,201 

3,681 

158 

39 
242 

-1,636 

Interior  Department 

—3,414 

Tennessee  \'alley  Authority 

-80 

Veterans'  Administration 

-39 

Department  of  the  Army 

-242 

Total         

1,000 

7.411 

—8,421 

Tabi  k  II.-    Ftdtral  personnel  inside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  July  J96S,  and  comparison  with  June 

1963 


I'epiirtinent  or  agency 


F.iecutive   departments    (except   Depart- 
nii'iit  ol  Defense): 

.^irriiMiltiire  

Commerre     

Health,  Kducatiun.  and  Welfare 

Interior 

JlIStMV 

I.iitxir 

I'iKl  (Mlice 

Slnte  '  '_ 

l><'a.sury 

Kiei-iitive  OfTlce  of  the  Pn>sldent: 

White  House  Office 

Bun'su  of  the  Budget 

("iiuncll  of  Kconomic  Advl»>rs 

K\ecutivc  Mansion  and  Grounds 

.Niitional  .\ eronautlcs and  Space  Coim- 

ril.... 

Xiitlonal  Security  Council 

Olliiv  of  Kmergency  Planning 

Ofllce  of  Science  and  Technology 

Ullioe  of  tlie  ."^ixxial  RepreaentaUve  for 

'I'rade  .\'ogt)iiatlons « 

rnsldcnfs  Couiniisslon  on  Registra- 
tion and  Voting  rarticlpetlon 

In'liix'nilent  ageiicie."5: 

.\'lvi»ory  Ciiniini.'vsion  on  Iiit*Tgovern- 

niental  Kel^iiions 

.\nieric.in    Battle    .Monuments   Com- 

inluSSion _ 

.Momic  KiierKy  Coniiiiuislon 

Hoard   of   Oovcrnors   of  the    Federal 

Kesi>rve  System 

Civil  .\enmautics  Board ,.. 

('i\il  .'>orvice  Commission 

(  ivi!  W:u-  Cent<'nnlal  Cominisition 

t  'ominis.sion  of  Fine  Arts 

Coiiui\Ls.vion  on  Civil  Rights 

lielawiirc  River  Biisin  Commission 

KiIx>rt-Iinj>ort  Bank  of  Wa.shington... 

Kiirm  Cnvlit  .\ilnunl«tr«tlon 

Kclenil  .\vi;iii()n  .\pency 

Krleriil  Coal   Mine  S.ifety   Board  of 

Iveview 

Kc'leral  (V>mnuinicatlons  Commtssioa. 
Federal   I)ei>osit   Insurance  Corjiora- 

tion. 

Fedcr;il  Home  I»an  Bank  Board 

K,  .li  r;il  Maritime  C<mimlssion 

ri'liriil    .Mediation   and   Conciliation 

Sir\  u-i' 

Vi   iiral  Power  Commission 

Kr  1it:iI  Trade  Comml.ssion 

Kun  iRii  Claims  Settlement  C?ommis- 

siiiii_ 

Cti  ih Till  .Accounting  Office... 

(.1  Tier. U  .Services  .Administration 

li'iv,  rnmcnt  rrlnllng  Office 

Ilo' Milt;  and  Home  Finance  .Vgeney    . 

Iii'!i:in  Claims  (^lmmission  . 

li  ii  r-;t;ite  Commerce  Commission 

.N^ilioiial  .Veriinauucs  and  Space  Ad- 

n.iiu^lniUon.. 


July 


115, 401 
81,822 
81.838 
60,854 
31.016 
0,675 

588,673 
11,137 
86,853 

381 

512 

61 

78 

30 

41 

403 

53 

22 

19 


26 


7,237 

633 
854 

4,078 

6 

6 

92 

2 

304 

238 

45,402 

7 
1,536 

1.245 

1.257 

251 

403 
1,222 
1.176 

104 

4.850 

32.850 

7.210 

14,  112 

21 

2,  426 

30^871 


June 


■  111601 
31,092 
80.i30 
72,028 
Sl,r23 
0,478 
585,710 
10,868 
85,040 

388 

SI4 
61 
77 

30 
SO 

477 


10 


6 
7,068 

622 

850 

4,081 

5 

7 

70 

2 

300 

238 

45,289 

7 
1.S13 

1,234 

1,252 

251 

308 

1,218 
1.177 

«101 

4,551 

32,630 

7.214 

13,070 

21 

2,427 

20,026 


Increase 


890 

130 

1,399 


198 
197 
2,063 
209 
004 


2 
16 


22 
9 


1 
140 

11 
4 


13 
'203 


23 

11 
5 


3 

'in' 

"U2 


645 


Decrease 


2,174 


2 
10 


15 


10 


Department  or  agency 


July 


June 


lucreaae 


Independent  agencies— Continued 

National  Capital  Housing  .Authority.. 

National  CapitAl  Planning  Commis- 
sion  

National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  _ 

National  Gallery  of  Art 

NaticMial  I-abor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board 

National  Science  Foundation 

Panama  Canal 

I'resident's  Commission  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportimity 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

K  enegotiatlon  Board 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Coriwration 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smlth,sonlan  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home 

South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Florida  Water  Study  Commis- 
sion  - 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. . 

TarifT  Comml.ssion 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States - 

Temiessec  Valley  Autbority.. 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
.Agency. ..- 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Veterans'  .Administration 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  De- 
fense  - -. 

Net  incre&.se,  excluding  Department 
of  Defense - 


434 

66 

82 
318 

2.019 
136 

1,0,57 
163 

88 

2,002 

222 

168 
1.404 
6,776 
3.380 
1.614 
1,075 


25 

290 

167 

18,016 

158 

3,362 

172, 61S 


453 

69 

86 

316 

1.949 

143 

1,085 
109 

86 

1,998 

■223 

163 
1,388 
6,765 
3.  331 
1,598 
1,073 


20 

28 

'.'SS 

157 

18,074 

183 
3,304 

171.910 


2 
16 
II 
19 
16 


2 

58 
708 


Decrease 


19 


28 
6 


58 


1,402,438  ,1,395,  446 


9,  347  2,  355 

6.992 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defenjw 

Department  of  the  Army 

Depirlment  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  .Air  Force 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

Defense  Coiiinmnications  Agency 

Dcfen!*'  Supply  .Apency _. 

Olfice  of  Civil  Defen.se 

U.S.  Court  ol  Military  .A^)jK"als 

Intcrdetnirlmental  activities 

International  militarj-  activities 

Armcil  Forces  information  and  educa- 
tion activities 

Clas.siflc<i  activities 


Total,  Deiwrtiiiiiit  of  Defen.se 953,946 

Net  iiicrea.se.  Department  of  Defense. 


2.188 

3-28,264 

320,300 

272.286 

2,002 

560 

C5.  070 

1,133 

40 

12 

37 

425 
1.680 


2. 183 

827.072 
319,686 
271.706 
2,006  i 

846 

2.5.032 

1.133 


6 
1.102 

623 
580 


14 
38 


39 

1 

11 

1 

38 

421 

4 

1,617 

33 

951,490 


2,461 
2.456 


1   1| 


Grand  total,  including  DeiJarlment 

of  Deiense '2.356,384    2,346,936         11,808 

Ni'l  iiicreasr, including  Department  j  | 

of  Defen.sc 

i  i 


3.360 


0.448 


'  Ri\ised  on  basis  Of  later  Information. 

'  luly  flpiire  iiK-ludes  2,990  employees  of  the  -Agency  for  Interna tfonal  Development 
a^  ciiiiiiir.d  w  illi  2,731  In  June. 
'  luly  fi(;iiri'  includes  785  employers  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  758  in 

Jurir 


*  Employees  and  functions  of  the  OfTice  of  tbe  Special  RepMMHative  lor  Trade 
Negotiations  transfem-d  from  White  House  Office  eflectlve  July  1,  1063.  Agency 
originally  cn'SK'd  pursuant  to  Exccutivi  Onlt  r  lllOC  dated  Apr.  18,  1968. 

'  Sub)c<  t  to  revision. 


IMM 
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Ta9LM  lU.—F0dtr^  p«r$<mnel  auUtdr  the  (  ntUd  StaUs  employed  by  the  executive  agencirs  dunng  July  IW.^.  and  rompariKon  rnth  June  196.^ 


DepartoMBt  or  acNicr 


KiroitlTe   departaMoU   (except    Depart 
mentor  DetooM): 

Agrlculltira 

( 'ommeree 

llealtb.  BdOMUOB.Bad  Welfare 

Inter  tor 

Ju.Htloe 

Labor 

Port  Office 

8Utai> 

Treasury - 

ln'lrppn<lent  acBBCtM: 

American   Battto   MoouinenU  Com 

miasion -- ■ 

Atomic  Knargjr  Commlaaion 

Civil  AeroBsatta  Board 

rivll  Serrta*  OtmrnkHtoa 

KtMleral  Artellaa  ▲■ncr 

KiMleral  CoiBlB^BlwttlMU  Commlciilon 
Ke<lenU  DapcMlt  tauorance  Corpor<.i- 

tkn 

Forelsn  ClaliiM  BatUament  Comniis- 

ilon 

Q^neral  Aiaeo— «telt  Office 

Oeneral  Serrtoai  Adminbtrmtioa 
Ho«r4ac  and  Hooa  rinanca  ARenry 
NsUonal  *  wwnanttfa  and  Space  A<1- 

mlnlstrattaa 

NatWmai  Labor  Botattans  Board 

Natknal  Satanoa  Foondatlco 

Pmama  ChmI. 


July 


1. 188 
STi 
640 

520 
3r2 
103 
1.460 
31.016 
S2U 


427 

37 

1 

3 

i.av 
I 


43 

101 

.'1 
iw 

II 

33 

14   i 
It.  «»  I 


June 


1,  \<H 
666   { 
624   I 
521 
35M  I 
103 
1.  451 
31.  Ml) 
634) 


416 
33 

1 
4 

1   IHX 


'  1.1 
W> 
13 

l«l 

11 
33 

14 
14.  7V7 


lacTPuae    1  >t«cn«aar 


6" 

2S 

6 

1 

14 

9 
35« 

10 

11 
4 

1 

• 

i' 

8 

I>e(i<irtinent  or  iiteiii  > 


July 


Inile(>«'n<lfnt  iiifwntiw     ContUiiio'l 
f*li«<tU(»  .-yrvltr  Sy^ti-ni 
Small  Ba<lii<».-«  Ailiiiiiil>lr»uoii. 

Sinllh<niuan  Ill^ll^^ltll•n     

Tfii!i<"ts«>«'  V  :»lliy  Aiutii>niy 

T'  S    lutoriiuti  mil  Ak;t  ncy 

\ VliTiiiM'  .\'liiiinnl  r  itioii     

\  irifln  Nl.inK  i  ..r|...r  ilioii 


Ti)*  il.  ii(  lii'luiii  I  >■  I'lirliu.  Ill  of  L>«- 
trnif 

Net  mrn-nM-.  ruiu'liiiK  1  H'|>artuujnl 
..f  I>.  d'usi; 


Dt'l.iirini.iit  o(  1  vfcnv 

( )lllif  of  ih''  >«■>  n-t  ir>  ijf  1  ><  Nil-*.. 

I  )fl>.krui\>'iit  of  ilii'   \rrii> 

|)«>l>i»rtniiiit  i)f  ih^  •^'*^'>    

1  ><»(>nr  ticii-m  lit  Uitf  Air  fore*    

Ih-fi-n-tp  ( 'oiiiiiuiimMUori'  Aif»>iicy. 
lrit»T'l>'|>iu'Uiii"iil  il  K  t|vUi«~»       

Int.  Til  llll'll  l!   Illiill    ir>      l<ll\  llK-1-  .. 


IV) 

.Vi 

17 

I 

s.  M»7 

C74 


64.790 


r^Lil,  l)>-i'  irtni.  ii!  ')!  1 1,  f.-i. 
Ncl    iltMTt'i.'w.    l><(i:irtim'nl 


.f    Ik*- 


M 
4M  :i32 
J  4   373 

27 

1 

23 


June 


151 

56 

17 

1 

H.  180 
UU3 

ri\ 


64. '.!3H 


»7.717 


64 
48.861 

24.  286 

25.  276 

26 

I 

21 


Iiirrr.*"     I>tHTfmr 


108 
1 


627 


47 


W 


561 


88 

.... 

.... 


08.534 


00 


529 
37H 


007 


hl7 


(iranit  tni.i;.  hhIu'Iuh;  I  »<  i'  irtim-ni 

of  I  >f(fli'«' 

Nit  'IriT'    I.V,  1 II  r  111' I  111  K   1  >••  j .  wt  llirnl 

of  Uf-h'ii-K 


162.  516         162.  7T2 


717 


973 


.•.'•6 


>  July  fl«uWtort«lM  14  216employ«-,  of  the  Agency  tor  Intemalloniillvvrio,.n,.nt      i-.-.       T),.- July  flxure  includo*  4.6«)of  those  iru^t  fun.l -nnU-y^-^  wi-l  the  Juno  Cicuro 
a,««nparadw1tfclV»llnJane,.TV*AII)f^,cur*,lnd^^^^  ";  i^J^rw;!:?:  „„.;,.,;,.  :,.w.,.n.,.loy,...ort.,..  I'.  „.,  „r, „i,..,  .)  v.  „.i  3.;.  ,i,  Jun. 


Ifom  toreign 


deposited  l>y  furt*  iftn  Kovemmenls  in  •  trii>t  funl  f<<r  ; ! 


K.  ■.  i-^"l  on 


If  iiifiirin  ii  |oii 


TaBLK    lV.—InJHiUrial'"iployff^  of  ih.-  Federal  Cnrernxnut  u,^vU  nwl  „ntt,d>  th.    !'nil>-i  Sl.it.  s  .  mploi/rd  l,y  ih.   ,j:r.,tti,  <i,,,nri.s  Au,,nn 

Julij   t'.l^ij,  nn'l  cottipttriitiin    Ulth  Jntf   /.">)■ 


I>epaftni«nt  or  acency 

F  lenitive   departmonU   (except    I>epart 
ment  of  Oetaual: 

ARicalture - 

Commeroe 

Interior 

Post  Office 

Treaaory 

Inilepeodent  asenclaa 

Atomic  Knerry  Commission 

Ke<leral  ATtatioa  Asency 

( teneraJ  Oeriteaa  AdmlnL^tratlon 

Oovemmeiit  Prtattng  OfBce 

.National  AeroaaaUea  and  Space  Ad- 
min Mratian 

)' in ama  Canal 

.-^t     Lawranea   Seaway    Development 
(orporaOoB 

Tt^neesee  VaOer  Aathnrlty .. 

\  trstn  Islanda  Carrwnttion 


of 


Total,    eiekidtiig    Department 
DelBoae - 

Net  increMe.  eieiadlnc  DeparUuent 
of  Defense 


July 


3.908 
5,-06 
9.104 
271 
,5.256 

281 
3.042 
1.733 

7.  210 

30,542 
7.620 

164 

14.825 
674 


90.537 


June 


3.961 

S.>UM 

9.532 

257 

5.194 

27« 
3.007 

1.  ~n 

7.214 

20.007 
7.466 

162 
14.  W6 

721 


Incfi-iise     Decrwue 


47 


606 
l.'>4 


JO 


00.  Ul 


927 


42 
428 


47 


S21 


IV|xirtnient  or  asrncy 

July 

June 

I  iK-rp.'tfe 

I>t>crP!i8e 

Di-lKU-'ni.-nt  nl  l>if.  iis<> 

l><'(BkrtmiMit  ol  till?  Army 

Insiili-  I'll'  I   iul4'<l  .m.itri 

()ul~lilr  IIh-  InitctI  .SUl<"i      

1  ).'iuirtlil''lit  •>(  the  N'tvy 

hislilc  Ihf  I   iille.!  SUl<-s    _ 

Outsi.!.'  lln-  1   lUt.Ml  Sl.iti"'      

li.|«iirtin^iit  of  till-   Vir  Kurce 

Inslilr  til.-  1   Illt.-<1  .-.l.itivt      

OuL-l.l.   111.'  riutid  SUtr.i 
D.ffivw    Supi'ly    Aif'in)     Iiv-uli-    llw 
\    iill.-l  St  il.  -                  

I  oUU,  1  >•■!'  ir'inint  of  1  >ff.-i\^'         

N.l  niir>'  i-«-,  1  "•  i>.irliiiciil  ol  1  >•  li-ii«. 

i.rin.l   t.ii.il     111.  liiiUiu    I',  ii.irlinriit 

of    1),.(.-I1M' 

Ni't  l!i<Ti-i-«',  111.  luMiiii:   1 ».  ;.  irtiui'iit 
of  D.f.t  - 

<1KM« 

•  4.  on 

vr:  t«u 

1  ,   Jft."! 

1*1.  Ma 

1.  123 
1.7yi 

s  134.  525 
'  4.  122 

nr,  '.13 

1.  .Tl 
1311  t'>4() 

'291 
390 

4.'> 
d 

1.  130 

l.-Sl 

31) 

471.488 

471.022               681                  21"; 
4« 

."i62  'V2.'i 

.'■fli.  rj 

1,608 

7.16 

-    > 

Suhie*-t  to  re' 


'  Itrvtwd  on  bnM''  of  later  infomintion. 


TvBiK  V— Foreign  national.s  workmq  under   V  S    n,j,m,r,  orrr^rm.  .j.lnh.ifr t.,hi.  s  I  ih.n../h   l\    nj  ih,^  ,.po,t.   who..,-  .,  r  ,r.-s  „,,- 

profided  by  eontractuai  agr^femerU  between  the  IniUd  Stnl.  <  n,id  f.,r.vjn  .,.„  .  mm,  nts.  „r  l,.,,i„...   ,,i  th.   n.it  .-  nj  th.tr  u;>,  k  or  th,   »,„,,,,' 
of  fundi  from  vohxch  they  are  paid,  a*  of  July  lHHi  and  companion  uitfi  June  li'ti.i 


Country 


Total 


Army 


July 


('anads 

Crete 

England 

France 

Oennany... 

Greece 

Japan 

Korea . 

Moroceo 

N'etherlandf 
Trinidad.... 

Total. 


*5 

«J 
3.  lawi 

21 .  Ml 

7H  72V 

'  2.V. 

,V>.  PJI 

t>.  2ir2 

l..'i67 


162.374 


June 


36 

63 
1980 

21.280 

7^<.  282 

2S0 

M.308 

ft.  ai« 

l.<M2 

52 

563 

163,610 


July 


June 


Navy 


July 


June 


17,486 

•km 

17.  »*06 
6.  JU2 


M8.flM 


i7.5.y) 

67.17V 

IH.  220 
6.303 


100. 181 


in 

II 

84 


14.448 
747 
552 

15.084 


11 
86 


>  1 4,  .W 

751 

565 

16.080 


Air  Fort"' 


July 


June 


;t'« 

62 

2.  S«l 
3  H23 

12.11)7 

2U'< 

1*.  377 

K21) 
66 


M.S16 


w 

2.  Mw 

:i.  rtw 

II .  '.W 

i'lit 
iH,  .'Ja 

!<yi 
.vj 


38.388 


ReTiaedoa 


•(  later  tatormat  tea. 


1963 
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STATKMXIfT    BT    SKNATOB    BTSD    OT    VOMUTXA 

71)6  ooat  of  clTUlan  employment  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  JPederal  Ooyemment 
reached  Ita  aU-time  high  in  flaeal  year  1068 
which  ended  June  80,  and  averagv  employ- 
ment over  the  full  12  month*  wa«  at  its 
highest  point  since  flecal  year  1964. 

Federal  civilian  payroll  costs  during  the 
year  totaled  816,346  million  plus  9884  million 
in  U.S.  pay  for  foreign  nationals  not  on  the 
regular  rolls.  The  personal  service  cost  of 
the  Ooverrunent  exceeded  $1  billion  a  month 
fur  the  fifth  consecutive  year. 

The  payroll  cost  for  employment  by  civilian 
agencies  In  fiscal  year  1963  was  $8,742  mil- 
lion and  for  civilian  employment  in  military 
agencies  was  $6,604  million. 

Figures  by  fiscal  years  since  1064  follow: 

Annual  Federal  expenditures  for  civilian 
payroll,  executive  branch,  fiacal  years 
1954-63 

lln  uiilliuns  ofdollarn] 


Department 
of  Defenac  ' 

FL-;<'al  yrar 

Civilian 

Total 

ajjfncies 

(rivlllan  em- 
ployment) 

1064 

4.86.^ 

4,588 

0,453 

1955 

4.  ir21 

4,700 

0,621 

1956 

.\359 

^167 

iaS26 

1967 

5,602 

\S9e 

11,000 

loan 

6,040 

^4l6 

11.466 

1050 

6.664 

.%766 

12,380 

1080 

6,877 

.\7flO 

12,687 

1061 

7.622 

6,026 

18,648 

1962 

7.  97S 

fi.318 

14,206 

1963 

K  742 

6,804 

16,846 

>  F.xdudc*  I'.H.  |i«y  for  foriMCn  nationals  not  CO  regular 

rolLi. 

Employment  by  executive  branch  agencies 
during  fiscal  year  1963  (ended  June  30) 
averaged  2.493,374  as  compared  with  an 
average  of  2,443,808  in  the  previous  year. 
Employment  by  civilian  agencies  averaged 
1.429.664,  an  Increase  of  44,622  as  compaxed 
with  an  average  of  1,386,182  in  the  previous 
year.  Civilian  employment  by  military  agen- 
cies averaged  1,063.720,  an  increase  of  6,046 
as  compared  with  an  average  of  1,168,676  in 
the  previous  year. 

Average  employment  by  fiscal  years  since 
1954  follows: 

Average  cixHllan  employment,  by  Federal 
agencies,  executive  branch,  fiscal  years 
1954-63 

[In  nillllons  of  dollars] 


FlwaJ  year 

Civilian 
afCiauieii 

Department 
of  l)«lenae  > 

(civilian  em- 
ployment) 

Total 

1054   

1956 

].  183.  880 
1,182,683 
1.  180.  458 
1.  210.  835 
1.242.041 
1.2AA.666 
1.881.606 
1.886,080 
1.385,132 
1.  420.  654 

1,252,778 
1,184,827 
1, 174. 584 
1.174.383 
1,104,401 
1,086,676 
1,064.740 
1,087,886 
1,068,675 
1,063,730 

2,486,184 
2.887,380 

1056 

^384.042 

1067 

19ft*<. 
19.W   . 

taoioao 

2,M7,844 
2.88^342 

1080 

1961 

2!  ML  346 
2,87%448 

1962 

2,448,808 

1963.... 

2,408.874 

'  K  xi-hidee  forelfm  nationals  not  on  recular  rolls  (averse* 
tn«  I6H,'2M1  ilurlnx  flacal  year  I063>. 

JtJLT    1063    nCPLOTMSMT 

Monthly  reports  on  personnel  oertifled  to 
the  committee  showed  civlUan  employment 
by  executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  during  July  totaled  2,618,000.  com- 
pared with  2,609.706  in  June.  Tills  was  a 
net  Increase  of  0,193,  Including  a  net  decrease 
of  6.421  in  temporary  employment  under  the 
public  works  acceleration  program  authorized 
by  Public  Law  87-668. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  the  larger  In- 
creases were  Post  Office  Department  with 
2.972;  Department  of  Health.  Kducation.  and 
Welfare  with  1,424;  Treasury  Department 
with  894,  and  Agriculture  Department  with 
884.  The  largest  decrease  was  reported  by 
Interior  Department  with  2,176. 


Total  employment  inside  the  United  States 
in  July  was  2.866384,  an  increase  of  9,448  as 
oompared  with  June.  Total  emplojrment 
outside  the  United  States  was  162,616,  a 
decrease  of  266  as  compared  with  June. 

Smployment  by  civilian  agencies  In  July 
totaled  1,467,287,  an  increase  of  7,663  over 
June.  Civilian  employment  by  military  agen- 
eias  In  July  totaled  1,081,663,  an  Increase  of 
1.080  as  compared  with  June. 

FOanCN    NATIONALS 

The  total  of  2,618,900  civilian  employees 
oertifled  to  the  conunittee  by  executive  agen- 
cies In  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed in  U.S.  Government  activities  abroad, 
but  in  addition  to  these  there  were  162,374 
foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S.  agencies 
overseas  during  July  who  were  not  counted 
in  the  tisual  personnel  reports.  The  number 
In  June  was  163,619.  A  breakdown  of  this 
employment  for  July  follows : 


of  age  18  in  case  of  a  child  attending  school, 
to  liberalize  the  conditions  under  which  dis- 
ability benefits  are  payable,  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  certain  disabled  widows,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cabs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
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Total 

162,374 

108,004 

15.064 

38,316 

REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OP 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
th«  United  States,  dated  August  22,  1963, 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BUjLS  INTRODUCED 

BUls  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  ICr.  DIRKSEN: 

8.2124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  respect  to  the  teniuv.  salary,  and 
rettrsment    benefits    of    referees    in    bank- 
ruptcy; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ur.  ORUENINa   (for  himself,  Mr. 
BaKTUrrr,  and  Mr.  Mxtcalt)  : 

8.2120.  A  bill  to  revitalise  the  American 
gold  mining  industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Okttxntmo  when 
he  introduoed  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
xinder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

B.  2126.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  so  as  to  permit  a  widow 
of  an  employee,  in  certain  cases,  to  qualify 
for  a  widow's  annuity  notwithstanding  her 
remarriage;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  CASE: 

8.2127.  A  bin  to  amend  tiUe  II  of  the 
Social  Sectirity  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  ftnniiai  earnings  includible  In  determin- 
ing benefits,  to  strengthen  the  actuarial 
status  of  the  Disability  Trust  Fund,  to  in- 
crease the  amount  that  recipients  of  bene- 
fits may  earn  without  suffering  deductions 
from  their  benefits,  to  p>ermit  payment  ot 
child's  insurance   benefits  after  attainment 


GOLD  NONINO  REVITALIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett],  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  revitalize  the 
American  gold  mining  industry.  This 
bill,  I  hope,  will  provide  an  answer  some 
of  us  have  been  seeking  to  the  grave 
problems  encountered  by  the  American 
gold  mining  industry. 

On  July  15.  16,  and  17,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Ma- 
terials, and  Fuels  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  I  con- 
ducted hearings  on  measures  introduced 
earlier  in  this  session  to  aid  the  gold 
mining  industry.  Tliese  bills  were  S. 
1273,  which  I  introduced  together  with 
other  distinguished  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  S.  100,  introduced  by  Senator 

DOMINICK. 

S.  1273  and  S.  100  represent  means  of 
attempting  to  restore  the  moribund  do- 
mestic gold  mining  industry  to  life.  I 
believe  both  of  these  bills  are  sound  pro- 
posals which,  if  enacted,  would  be  help- 
ful in  achieving  increased  production  of 
gold  by  American  gold  miners. 

However,  in  the  course  of  the  exhaus- 
tive study  which  the  subcommittee  made 
during  the  hearings  on  this  legislation 
it  became  apparent  that  another  plan, 
embodied  In  the  bill  I  introduce  today, 
might  be  more  effective  in  overcoming 
the  essential  obstacles  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity in  the  gold  mines  and  the  op- 
position of  the  Treasury  Department 
than  the  proposals  in  the  legislation  then 
before  us.  This  bill  is  designed  to  over- 
come the  most  serious  detriment  to  suc- 
cessful gold  mining  today — that  of 
greatly  increased  costs  of  producing  a 
commodity  for  which  the  price  was  set 
by  its  only  customer,  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment— ^in  1934. 

Accordingly,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  to  this  new  bill,  on  which 
I  expect  to  hold  hearings  in  the  near 
future,  to  obtain  the  reaction  of  the  gold 
mining  industry.  Members  of  Congress, 
representatives  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Govertunent,  and  others  who  are  or 
should  be  concerned  with  the  survival  of 
this  sector  of  the  economy. 

The  purpose  of  the  Gold  Mine  Revitali- 
zation  Act  is  to  compensate  producers 
who  sell  gold  in  the  United  States  for 
the  difference  in  costs  of  production  of 
this  mineral  today  and  the  costs  which 
were  incurred  for  the  same  operations  m 
1940.  The  year  1940  is  chosen  as  a  base 
year  because  that  was  the  year  of  our 
history  when  American  mining  reached 
its  peak  of  production. 

It  was  on  January  31,  1934,  President 
Roosevelt  issued  Proclamation  No.  2072, 
which  reduced  the  weight  of  gold  in  the 
TJS.  dollar  and  effectlTely  set  the  price 
of  gold  for  all  purposes,  monetary  and 
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gold  miners  at 


oCbervlw.  for 
$39  an  OUDM. 

It  has  been  xtpeatedly  pointed  out  th*t 
the  gold  iT«t»«i»*t  Industry  is  tbe  only  In- 
duAtrlsJ  enterprise  In  our  free  American 
ecooomy  for  which  the  price  at  which  It 
can  sell  tta  product  is  rigidly  set  by  C3ot- 
ernment  flat. 

No  other  American  industry  is  required 
to  operate  oa  the  basis  of  a  price  for  its 
product  set  In  1»34.  nearly  30  years  ago. 
and.  to  an  Intents  and  pnrpoees.  un- 
changeable. 

It  Is  apparent  the  cost  of  all  compo- 
nents of  production  of  gold — labor, 
equipment,  eonstraetion.  transimrtatlon. 
and  other  fnpfww  haye  multiplied  man- 
ifold. Yet,  the  f(4d  miner  Is  expected  to 
produce  In  a  dtiMtlon  In  which  profit  Is 
Impossible,  beeaoee  costs  of  operation 
hare  gone  far  beyond  the  Income  which 
can  be  earned  from  sale  of  the  product 
at  the  price  oompelled  by  this  Oovem- 
ment. 

The  bill  I  taave  Introduced  today  would 
change  this  bj  authorizing  the  Govern- 
ment, throui^  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  support  the  cost  of  producing 
gold  to  the  extent  this  cost  exceeds  that 
of  equivalent  operations  In  1940.  The  bill 
contemplates  that  payments  to  gold 
miners  would  be  carefully  limited  to 
amounts  actually  required  to  allow  prof- 
itable operation  and  only  where  the  pro- 
ducer demonstrates  that  costs  of  effi- 
cient operation  are  so  excessive  a  reason- 
able proAt  cannot  be  earned  in  the  ab- 
sence of  asdstanfee.  In  other  words,  gold 
miners  would  not  reap  a  bonanza,  but 
would  be  aUoved  help  they  need  to  pro- 
duce gold. 

Tills  approach  has  the  advantage  oX 
leavlnc  the  price  of  gold  for  all  purposes. 
commercial  and  oUierwlse.  at  the  estah- 
lll#h4Vi  $35  an  ounce.  Thus,  the  risk  Is 
avoided  that  «V»"— ^'^^  producers  would 
lose  markets  because  of  a  rise  In  price. 

Also,  thla  propocal  Is  designed  to  cir- 
cumvent the  atublMm  resistance  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  In  both  this 
and  previous  administrations,  to  legisla- 
tion to  aid  geld  miners  on  grounds  this 
would,  kx  eooM  mysterious  way.  affect 
the  value  of  the  UjB.  doUar. 

The  preniee  of  the  leglslatioa  is  that 
the  expressed  Interest  of  the  U.S.  Oov- 
cmment  In  maintaining,  for  all  time,  the 
price  of  gold  at  $35  an  ounce  for  pur- 
poses of  International  financial  stahility. 
requires  the  Oovemment  to  finance  the 
deficit  incurred  In  Its  production  by  pri- 
vate opej^tom. 

I  believe  thia  prciaiae  is  entirely  Justi- 
fiable, since  the  reasons  gold  miners  now 
find  themselves  In  their  present  plight 
are  entirely  the  result  of  actions  of  the 
Oovemment.  I  referred  above  to  the 
Presidential  proclamation  of  1934  estab- 
lishing the  price  of  gold  at  its  Immovable 
level.  WhUe  this  Is  the  root  cause  of  the 
decline  In  the  fold  mining  industry,  gold 
miners  suffered  a  devastating  blow  bar 
governmental  flat  during  World  War  II 
which  was,  to  aB  Intents  and  purposes,  a 
fatal  stroke.  I  refer  to  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  Order  No.  Lr-208  of  October  9. 
1942.  which  abut  down  American  gold 
mines  oomplelely.  OoM  miners  who 
misht  have  otbtumlm  survived,  even  with 


the  strict  limitation  on  price  of  their 
product,  could  not  finance  the  expensive 
operations  required  to  reopen  mines 
closed  by  this  order.  This  was.  in  fact, 
the  virtual  death  knell  of  gold  mining  in 
the  United  SUtes.  After  having 
reached  its  highest  level  of  production 
in  1940.  when  domestic  mines  produced 
4.862.979  fine  ounces  of  gold,  gold  mining 
declined  to  a  virtual  standstill  during  the 
World  Wau-  II  years.  The  industry  has 
never  recovered.  In  1961,  our  domestic 
production  declined  to  its  lowest  peace- 
time level  since  the  high-water  mark  of 
1940.  and  there  Is  presently  nothing  to 
Indicate  that  Its  steady  downward  trend 
can  be  reversed  without  swift  and  strong 
action  by  the  Oovemment. 

Our  Government,  having  taken  ac- 
tion directly  causative  of  the  Injury  suf- 
fered by  the  gold  mining  industry,  has 
a  direct  responsibility  for  mitigating  the 
damage.  While  support  of  agricultural 
crops,  subsidies  to  shippmg  and  airlines. 
aid  to  depressed  areas  in  general,  and  all 
manner  of  Federal  benefits  are  now  tak- 
en for  granted  in  our  domestic  economy, 
I  deeply  believe  that  the  gold  mining  in- 
dustry has  the  strongest  case  of  all  for 
Government  assistance  The  reasons  for 
its  difficulties,  as  outlined  above,  are 
clear.  There  is  no  doubt  of  Its  need  for 
help. 

Certainly,  this  casualty  of  the  Second 
World  War  on  the  domestic  scene  Is 
more  fully  entitled  to  help  than  the  my- 
riad foreign  nations  to  whom  we  have 
given  so  generously  of  our  resources 
since  that  war.  It  was,  after  the  Second 
World  War.  o\ir  unselfish  and  altruistic 
policy  to  go  to  the  help,  without  stint. 
of  our  Allies  and  even  our  enemies  in  the 
past  conflict.  Even  after  their  recovery, 
our  policy  of  aiding  over  a  hundred 
countries  of  the  world,  without  even  the 
reason  that  they  were  damaged  during 
the  war,  has  cost  us  untold  billions  of 
dollars. 

Certainly,  the  domestic  gold  mining 
Industry  deserves  aid  from  the  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  this  bill  is  a  means  of 
providing  that  which  Lb  needed.  I  hope 
we  shall  obtain  early  and  favorable  ac- 
tion upon  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  table  until  September  16,  for 
additional  cosponsers.  I  invite  those 
who  share  my  concern  for  the  gold  min- 
ing Industry  to  join  with  me  In  sponsor- 
ing the  bill 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bin  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 

The  bill  'S.  2125)  to  revlUllze  the 
American  Rold  mining  industry,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  GRrxinm;  'for  himself  and 
other  Senators  > .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insulai'  Af- 
fairs 


IMPROVEMENT    OF    SOCIAL    SECU- 
RITY   PROGRAM 

Mr  CASE  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  social  .security  program. 
My    bill    would    provide   lor    loiuj-range 


Improvements  In  the  scale  of  general 
benefits.  It  would  remove  a  number  of 
existing  Inequities.  In  all,  approxi- 
mately 2  million  social  security  recipi- 
ents would  benefit  next  year,  alone.  It 
provides  for  financing  the  cost  of  the  im- 
provements. 

For  the  past  2  years,  medicare  has 
been  the  major  consideration  of  Con- 
gress in  the  social  security  field.  It  Is 
doubtful.  I  am  afraid,  that  Congress  will 
complete  action  on  medicare  legislation 
this  year,  although  much  depends  upon 
how  long  we  stay  In  session.  I  have,  of 
course,  supported  In  the  past,  and  con- 
tinue to  support,  health-care  legislation. 
But.  In  addition,  I  believe  we  should  also 
give  attention  to  a  number  of  existing 
inequities  in  the  social  security  law  and 
to  its  long-range  adequacy. 

No  legislation  can  meet  every  need,  re- 
move every  obstacle,  pay  every  bill.  But 
my  bill  is  an  effort  to  help  resolve  some 
of  the  more  troublesome  Inadequacies 
and  inconsistencies. 

In  substance,  the  bill — 

First,  helps  those  who  wish  to  continue 
to  work  past  retirement  age.  by  permit- 
ting them  to  earn  $1,800  a  year,  without 
lasing  social  security  benefits,  rather 
than  $1,200,  which  Is  the  present  ceiling 
on  outside  earnings.  Beyond  this  Im- 
provement, the  bin  would  reduce  the 
present  penalty  on  outside  earnmgs  be- 
tween $1,800  and  $2,400  a  year  by  allow- 
ing retention  of  $1  In  benefits  for  every 
$2  earned  between  these  amounts.  The 
provision,  as  a  whole,  would.  In  the  first 
year  of  operation,  materially  assist  about 
900.000  social  security  beneficiaries. 

For  some,  forced  retirement  creates 
more  than  financial  hardship,  important 
as  that  is.  People  are  living  longer,  and 
feeling  better  for  It.  than  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  man.  Forcing  them  out 
of  the  work  force  before  their  time  often 
destroys  their  sense  of  usefulness,  stabil- 
ity, and  personal  worth. 

Second,  provides  an  increase  in  the 
earnings  base  on  which  taxes  are  levied 
and  benefits  paid  from  the  first  $4,800  of 
income  to  $5,400.  This  would  increase 
the  maximum  family  benefit  from  $254 
to  $274.  and  the  maximum  benefits  for 
the  individual  worker  from  $127  to  $137. 
In  the  first  year  alone,  this  provision 
would  benefit  700.000  family  members; 
and  eventually,  all  who  receive  social  se- 
curity will  benefit. 

This  change  is  required  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  to  maintain  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  current  salaries  of  workers 
prior  to  retirement  and  the  amount  of 
benefits  on  which  they  must  live  follow- 
ing retirement. 

Third,  pays  benefits  for  children  up  to 
age  22,  Instead  of  18  years.  If  the  chil- 
dren are  full-time  students.  When  these 
benefits  were  established  In  1940.  It  was 
presumed  that,  by  age  18.  a  child  would 
tiave  completed  his  schooling  and  would 
be  capable  of  supporting  himself.  This 
i.s  no  longer  true. 

The  number  of  professional,  technical, 
and  other  Jobs  requiring  higher  educa- 
tional qualifications  Is  growing  at  a  much 
greater  rate  than  the  number  of  un- 
skilled jobs. 
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A  study  made  by  the  UB.  Office  of 
Education  in  1956  and  a  1960  study  by 
the  Survey  Research  Center  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  each  showed  that 
about  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  college 
attendance  came  fn»n  family  contribu- 
tions. Another  Office  of  Education 
study,  published  in  1958,  reported  that 
lack  of  financial  resources  was  a  major 
cause  of  college  dropouts.  And  families 
that  have  lost  the  earnings  of  the  family 
breadwinner  are  more  likely  to  lack  fi- 
nancial resoiures  than  are  other  fami- 
lies. 

Not  only  may  the  child  be  prevented 
from  going  to  college  by  loss  of  parental 
support  and  loss  of  his  benefits:  he  may 
also  be  prevented  from  finlshlnc  high 
school.  There  are  In  the  coimtry  about 
500,000  high  school  students  who  have 
passed  their  18th  birthday.  In  April 
1960.  almost  half  of  the  students  enrolled 
in  the  12th  grade  were  age  18  or  older. 

This  provision  would  benefit,  in  its 
first  year,  350,000  individuals  who  other- 
wise would  be  ineligible. 

Fourth,  eliminates  a  serious  restric- 
tion in  the  payment  of  disability  insur- 
ance benefits,  by  assuring  benefits  to  an 
insured  worker  who  has  been  totally  dis- 
abled for  a  continuous  period  of  between 
150  and  180  days,  for  each  additional 
month  in  which  the  woiier  continues  to 
be  totally  disabled.  Under  present  law, 
disability  benefits  are  not  paid  xmless  the 
workers  disabiUty  is  expected  either  to 
result  in  death  or  to  continue  to  be  total 
for  an  indefinite  period.  In  the  first 
year,  this  provision  and  the  following 
one  would  bring  benefits  to  a  total  of 
585,000  disabled  workers. 

Fifth,  reduces  from  the  present  6 
months  to  4  months  the  waiting:  period 
for  disability  benefits.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, disability  benefits  could  be  paid 
beginning  with  the  fifth  full  month  of 
disability,  not  the  seventh,  as  under  the 
present  law;  and  a  worker's  first  check 
would  reach  him  within  150  to  180  days 
after  being  disabled. 

Sixth,  provides  benefits  for  disabled 
widows.  Under  existing  law,  a  widow, 
whether  healthy  or  disabled,  cannot  re- 
ceive social  security  benefits  imtil  she 
reaches  a^e  62.  Yet  a  widow  who  is  dis- 
abled needs  money  to  live  on  at  least  as 
much  as  does  a  widow  who  can  work. 
My  bill  requires  that  in  order  to  be  eli- 
gible for  benefits,  a  widow  must  be  dis- 
abled either  at  the  time  of  her  hus- 
band's death  or  within  a  7-year  period 
after  his  death.  This  would  cover  60,000 
widows,  next  year. 

Seventh,  corrects  certain  technical  as- 
pects of  the  retirement  test  which  under 
present  law,  bar  some  beneficiaries  from 
receiving  benefits  upon  reaching:  age  72. 

On  the  cost  side,  the  bill  would  require 
expenditures  from  the  social  seciulty 
trust  fund  amounting  to  .39  percent  of 
payroll.  Of  this.  .24  percent  would  be 
financed  by  the  provision,  which  I  have 
already  described,  increasingr  from 
$4,800,  as  at  present,  to  $5,400  the  portion 
of  an  individual's  annual  eamlnffs  which 
are  taxed  and  credited  for  social  security 
benefits. 

The  remainder  of  the  benefits  would 
be  financed  by  substituting  decimals  for 
fractions  in  determining  future  tax  rates. 


Thie  change  would  not  only  have  the  ef- 
fect of  increasing  slightly  the  Income  to 
the  trust  fund;  it  would  also  be  con- 
sistent with  the  change  already  made 
under  the  amendments  of  1961  in  the 
social  security  rates  for  self-employed 
pe(v>Ie.  Furthermore,  it  would  simplify 
the  computation  of  taxes. 

My  bill  also  permits  transfer  of  social 
security  Income  from  the  old  age  and 
survivors  Insurance  fimd  to  the  disability 
fund,  thus  assuring  stability  for  both 
fimds  In  the  light  of  the  cost  of  my 
amendments. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2127)  to  amend  Utle  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  of  annual  earnings  includible  in 
detennining  benefits,  to  strengthen  the 
actuarial  status  of  the  Disability  Trust 
Fund,  to  Increase  the  amount  that  recipi- 
ents of  benefits  may  earn  without  suf- 
fering deductions  from  their  benefits,  to 
pennlt  pasmient  of  child's  insurance 
benefits  after  attainment  of  age  18  in 
case  of  a  child  attending  school,  to  lib- 
eralize the  conditions  under  which  dis- 
ability benefits  are  payable,  provide  for 
payment  of  certain  disabled  widows,  and 
for  other  ptirposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Cask,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  AND 
MENTAL  RETARDATION  PLAN- 
NINO  AMENDMENTS  OF  1963— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  RIBICOFP  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (HJi.  7544)  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  assist  States  and 
communities  in  preventing  and  combat- 
ing mental  retardation  through  expan- 
sion and  Improvement  of  the  maternal 
and  child  health  and  crippled  children's 
programs,  through  provision  of  prenatal, 
maternity,  and  infant  care  for  individuals 
with  conditions  associated  with  child- 
bearing  which  may  lead  to  mental  re- 
tardation, and  through  planning  for 
comprehensive  action  to  combat  mental 
retardation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PRINTINQ  OP  REVIEW  OF  REPORT 
ON  WAURIKA  RESERVOIR,  BEAVER 
CREEK.  OKLA.  (S.  DOC.  NO.  33) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
b<^half  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNaxara],  I  present  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting 
a  report  dated  May  6,  1963,  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  U.S.  Army,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustra- 
tions, on  a  review  of  the  report  on  Wau- 
rika  Reservoir,  Beaver  Creek,  Okla.,  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document,  with  illustrations,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDE2rr  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  CONSTITUTION  RE- 
LATING TO  DISAPPROVAL  OF 
ITEMS  IN  GENERAL  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILLS— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  28,  1963,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Carlsoit,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Kuchkl, 
Mr.  Morton,  and  Mr.  Scott  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  Joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  114)  propoeing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  disapproval  of 
items  in  general  appropriation  bills,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kxating  (for  hlinself 
and  other  Senators)  cm  August  28,  1963. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  on 
Friday  the  Senate  received  the  following 
named  persons  to  be  Representatives 
and  Alternate  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  18th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  serve  no  longer  than 
December  31.  1963: 

KEPBESENTATrVKB 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois. 

Edna  F.  Kkllt,  US.  Representative 
from  the  State  of  New  York. 

William  S.  Mailliard.  UJS.  Represent- 
ative from  the  State  of  California. 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  of  New  York. 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York. 

ALTERNATE  KEPRKSXNTATIVKS 

Mercer  Cook.  American  Ambassador 
to  the  Republic  of  Niger. 

Charles  C.  Stelle,  of  Maryland. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  of  New  York. 

Sidney  R.  Yates,  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Jane  Warner  Dick,  of  Illinois. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  these  pending  nominations  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  uiuinimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
Statement  by  him,  relating  to  the  activities 
of  the  International  Boad  Federation. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
Statement  by  him,  relating  to  Save  Tour 
Vision  Week. 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  aimounced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  and  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate: 

8.  S30.  An  act  to  amend  chi4>ter  Sfi  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provid*  that  after 
the  expiration  of  the  Kotmui  oonfllct  vet- 
erans' edoeatlMi  and  training  program,  ap- 
proval of  courses  xmder   the  war  orphans' 
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thMll  k«  ^ 


eduoRttonal 

sua*  approwlBf  -. 

8.  4M.  An  met  UM  ttim  rtiltt  a€  IvanthU 

CtuittKai 
S.  BOe.  Aa  Mt  for  Um  reller  of  PaoM^XA 

3  «67  An  act  for  relief  of  Dr  Mohammed 
Adtaam; 

8. 9M.  An  act  for  tba  relief  c4  Itenja 
LorelD-, 

3. 11A4.  Aa  met  to  pflOTtd*  for  Um  aeie  of 
certain  '~«"^'*^  rlst^U  to  CUr Utmaa  Lake. 
Inc  .  In  IfinnonU; 

S  1188.  An  act  rtf»tlng  to  the  ezchange  c€ 
certain  laate  h&nrtn  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  the  O.  *  B.  Uecetock  Co  .  Inc  : 

8.  ISO.  As  M*  for  kbe  relief  at  Cariton  U 
RleltardooB; 

S.  1488.  An  oot  for  the  relief  of  J.  Arthur 
Fields;  and 

8 J  Ree.  73.  Jotnt  reootutlon  favoring  the 
holdliv  oC  tbo  Olympic  g/uaea  In  America  In 
1968. 


ALLEGED    USE    OP    AID    GASOLINE 

BY  RUSSIAN  PLANES  FLYING  TO 

CUBA 

Mr.  WIUilAlCS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
Preaiclent,  aboot  2  months  avo  I  received 
a  report  etaarflnc  that  under  our  for- 
elcn  aM  piovnun  we  were  fumiahlng 
KaaoUne  vbkli  was  going  to  Conacry. 
Guinea,  aad  ttaat  at  the  Uime  time 
Guinea  had  an  arrangement  with  Rus- 
sia to  use  this  point  as  a  refueling  station 
for  their  plaiMS  en  route  to  Cuba.  Al- 
legedly the  fuel  which  we  were  giving 
to  this  countrj  under  our  aid  program 
was  going  Into  the  same  tanks  from 
which  the8e  Ruisian  planes  were  being 
refueled. 

Under  date  of  July  29,  I  referred  this 
aUegatlon  to  Mr.  David  E.  BeU.  the  ad- 
ministrator of  our  foreign  aid  program, 
and  aakod  for  either  a  denial  or  an 
explanation. 

Under  dale  of  August  26.  1M3.  I  re- 
ceived a  three-pace  reply  from  AID;  but 
this  reply  waa  marked  "secret."  and  it 
had  to  be  algmill  tor  In  my  oCBce  with 
the  promiae  fliat  I  would  iMt  release  it. 

Without  Tlolatlng  this  classlileation  of 
secrecy,  I  ean  ^ote  the  second  para- 
grai^i  of  ttjeir  re^y.  wherein  they  said: 

The  aUegattaa  that  AID  haa  been  paying 
for  fuel  (or  noo  la  Soviet  aircraft  tranaltlng 
Oulne*  on  fligihts  to  Cuba,  mentioned  In 
your  letter,  la  vnfonnded.  The  following 
facta  are, 


that  the  American  taxpayers  pay  for  this 
fivaisn  aid.  and  have  a  right  to  read 
thiiy  full  report  and  then  determine  for 
themselvee  whether  these  allegations  are 
true  or  false. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd, 
as  follows: 

us.    SXMATK. 

Washington,  D  C.  July  29.  1963 
Mr.   DAVtB  E    Bell, 

Administrator.  Agency  for  International  De- 
vfUypmrnt,  Drpartrnent  of  State.    Waa^^- 
ington.  D  C 
Dea«   Mr    Bn-i.      I   have   received  a   report 
•  llegUig    that    under    our    AID    projtram    we 
are    (wylng   for  gafioUne   which    u   r>i"8    ^ 
Conacry.   Oiilnea,   and    that  thl«  gaaolUte   U 
In   turn  being  furnUhed  by   Oulnea  for   use 
In  Russian    plane*  which  fly   to  Cuba.     Al- 
legedly   this    Involves    some    kind    of    trade 
between  Oulnea  and  Russia 

I   would  appreciate  a  report  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  allegation 
Tours  sincerely. 

JOtIM     J      WU  I.IAMfl 


Mr.  Presfclait.  If  that  Is  a  true  state- 
ment, then  why  place  a  "cloak  of  se- 
crecy" on  the  three  pages  outlining  the 
true  facts  of  the  ease?  What  are  they 
afraid  <rf?  X  aee  nothing  in  this  letter 
which  could  In  any  way  Jeopardize  the 
security  of  this  country,  and  I  flatly  re- 
ject the  right  of  this  administration  to 
place  a  cloak  of  secrecy  on  an  operation 
that  it  thinks  might  look  bad  to  the 
public. 

Under  the  circumstances,  however.  I 
have  no  choice  other  than  to  withhold 
the  contents  of  the  reply;  however,  the 
Kennedy  administration  cannot  classify 
my  own  tetter. 

Therefore,  I  mA  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxc- 
o«D  a  copy  ot  mj  letter  directed  to  Mr. 
BeU.  under  date  of  July  9,  IMS;  and  I 
most  leaiiecifuny  suggest  to  him  that  as 
the  AdmlnMrmtor  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  he  remember 


SITUATION  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Situation  in  South  Vietnam  is  rapidly 
worsening.  Recent  newspaper  articles 
have  graphically  called  our  attention  to 
the  fact  Uiat  American  support  of  the 
unpopular  Diem  rcKune  is  not  only  prov- 
ing futile  in  South  Vietnam  itself,  but  i:. 
undermining  our  moral  position  through- 
out the  world.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  following  articles  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Reco«»:  Two  articles 
published  m  the  New  York  Times  of 
September  9.  and  written  by  Tad  Szulc 
and  James  Reston;  an  article  written  by 
Robert  Trumbull,  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  7;  and 
an  article,  written  by  Malccon  Browne  of 
the  Associated  Press,  entitled:  "United 
States  Is  Losing  Many  Pnends  In  South 
Vietnam,"  and  published  In  the  Waah- 
ington  Post  of  SeptemiBer  7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows : 

(From   the   New   York  Times.  Sept    9     1»«31 
UNrr«o   3TAT13   CowsiDmiNa   Ct-r    in    Saxcok 
Aid  To  Fo«C¥  Rrvoai* 
(By  Tad  Szulc) 
W.\aHJHCTOK.    September    8      The    United 
States  Is  understood  to  have  decided  to  cut 
Its  aid  to  South  Vletnan\  If  the  Government 
there  falls  to  change  lU  attitudes  drastically. 
This    major    decision,    reported    today    on 
high  authority.  Is  said  to  reflect  the  admln- 
latratlona    deep    conTlctlon    that    the    war 
against  Communist  guerrlUas  cannot  be  won 
under  the  present  circumstances 

Continued  aid.  It  Is  ^ald.  would  no  longer 
serve  Its  original  purpoee  wUhout  reforms  In 
ttte  Oovemment. 

UntU  now  the  administration  has  main- 
tained that  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  Its  over- 
riding concern  and  that  any  reduction  of 
American  aaelstance  would  compromise  Viet- 
nam's military  poeture 

Now.  however,  authorltatlre  quarters  said, 
the  United  Statea  U  prepared  to  consider 
•elective  aid  cuu.  fully  aware  of  taking  a 
calculated  rlak  that  might  Injiuv  the  Viet- 
namese Okllltary  capacity. 

NO    DKADU3<K    aCrORT^ 

No  time  lUnlt  has  been  set.  as  far  as  Is 
kitown.  for  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  to  In- 
stitute the  change*,  aimed  at  recovering 
popular  support. 


But  the  admliUstraUon's  new  position  Is 
reported  to  havs  been  clearly  conveyed  to  the 
President  and  to  his  brother  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu. 
the  politically  powerful  chief  of  the  secret 
police,  whom  Washington  links  most  closely 
to  the  August  21  raids  on  Buddhist  pagodaa. 
The  United  Statea  now  awalta  the  brothers* 
reaction. 

Informants  here  stressed  that  no  actual 
ultimatum  had  been  presented  to  the  Oov- 
erruneut  In  Saigon  and  that  no  specific  de- 
mands, such  as  the  removal  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu 
from  his  position  of  power,  had  been  made. 

Instead.  It  was  aald,  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment has  been  advised  that  the  United 
states,  for  practical  reasons  and  to  guard  It* 
political  poeture  at  home  and  abroad,  cannot 
go  on  supporting  the  prevailing  state  of  af- 
fairs. 

POPUUAK   BACKING   aTEKSSED 

The  American  view,  as  expressed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  In  a  television  Interview  last 
Monday.  Is  that  because  of  Its  repression  of 
Buddhists  and  students  last  month  and  be- 
cause of  Ita  continued  stem  atUtude,  the 
Kovernment  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  la  losing  the 
loyalty  of  the  Vietnamese  population. 

Thua.  In  Washington's  view.  It  cannot  hope 
for  victory  In  a  guerrUla  war  In  the  country- 
side, where  peasants"  allegiance  Is  crucial. 

While  the  administration  regards  Ngo  Dlnh 
Nhu  and  his  wife  as  principal  Instigators  of 
the  current  crlaU.  the  VS.  pressure  for 
changes  In  Saigon  la  said  to  go  far  beyond 
Lhelr  removal  from  the  Oovemment. 

To  conduct  the  war  with  the  support  of  the 
populauon.  It  is  said  here,  the  Sulgon  Gov- 
ernment must  abandon  Its  authoritarian  be- 
havior not  only  In  relation  to  the  Buddhists 
but  In  all  fields. 

CNITKD  STATES  WANTS  MAJOR  SHIFT 

At  this  crossroads  In  Its  relationship  with 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  the  United  States  seeks  a 
basic  change  and  not  merely  concessions,  renl 
or  apparent,  to  the  Buddhlsta. 

The  unrest  In  Vietnam  was  emphasized 
again  yesterday  by  ths  arrest  of  800  high 
school  students  in  demonstrations  In  Saigon. 
The  tension  convinced  the  administration 
long  ago  that  the  underlying  political  prob- 
lem of  Vietnam  transcended  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Roman  Catholic  Ngo  family  in  the 
regime  and  the  country's  Buddhist  majority 

"We  cannot  go  on  supporting  a  dictatorial 
re^^lme."  one  official  remarked  today,  "that  Is 
different  from  communisnn  only  in  name  and 
In  Its  International  connections." 

For  this  reason.  poUcymakers  here  say 
they  do  not  regiU-d  the  continued  presence  of 
the  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhus  in  the  GoTernmcnt.  or 
their  removal,  as  the  exclusive  consideration. 

It  was  underlined  here,  however,  that  the 
administration  did  not  propose  to  set  Itself 
up  as  the  sole  arbiter  of  whether  the  regime 
had  become  acceptable  to  the  population. 

rOMCT     HELD     FT-rXIBl^ 

If  changes  are  made — and  no  one  in  the 
administration  was  prepared  to  venture  pre- 
dictions now— the  United  States  Is  expected 
t«)  be  RUlded  by  Vietnamese  reactions  In  Its 
next  decisions  on  how  to  deal  with  the 
regime. 

The  decision  to  reconsider  the  aid  policy 
was  reported  to  have  been  reached  painfully 
late  last  week  In  response  to  at  least  three  de- 
velopments. 

One  was  said  to  be  a  reallEatlon  that  ear- 
lier pressures  on  the  Government  to  mend 
Its  ways  and  reshuffle  the  Government  had 
failed  The  InablUty  of  the  United  States  to 
induce  Vietnamese  military  chiefs  to  take 
control  is  also  mentioned. 

Although  thU  awareness  was  disappointing 
to  Washington,  the  administration  does  not 
believe  that  Its  lack  of  success  In  the  "first 
phiise  "  Implies  the  collapse  of  Its  policy  on 
Saigon 

There  U  no  thought  hers  of  accepting  ths 
regime  In  Its  present  character  or  of  seeking 
an  accommodation  with  it.    On  the  contrary. 
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It  has  aald,  Saigon's  defianos  of  the  United 
states  has  led  to  the  decision  for  pragrssBlT* 
aid  cuts  If  the  Government  does  not  pro- 
fuiindly  reform. 

The  second  basis  of  tlie  decision  is  the 
realization  hers  that  thS  continued  idsn- 
tificatlon  of  the  United  States  with  ths  VVet- 
n.unese  Government  is  increasingly  com- 
promising its  poUtclal  position  in  Vietnam 
and  throughout  Asia. 

Ofnclala  noted  tliat  in  yesterday's  student 
demonstrations  antl-Unlted  BUtes  slogans 
were  shouted  for  the  first  time. 

I'he  third  factor  is  the  administration's 
belief  that  the  public  and  congressional  opin- 
io .11  would  not  tolerate  much  longer  extensive 
aid  to  a  dictatorial  regime. 

BEtiL  OXTTLntXS  POUCT 

Aid  to  Vietnam  this  year  will  be  close  to 
$500  minion.  Of  this,  tHOl  mlUlon  is  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  suppwrt  for  defense. 
The  rest  Is  direct  military  aid.  m&lnly  In 
equipment  and  fuel.  The  United  States  also 
maintains  nearly  14.000  military  advisers  to 
the  Vietnamese  Army. 

This  point  was  specifically  made  by  David 
Bell,  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  On  the  television  pro- 
gram "Issues  and  Answers"  over  the  Amer- 
ican Broadcasting  Co.  network,  he  said  to- 
day ;  "We  want  very  much  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  Join  In  an  effective  program  to  de- 
feat the  Communist  guerrillas." 

But  he  added,  "It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is 
necessary  to  recognize  that  the  attitude  of 
Important  Members  of  Congress  and  of  the 
people  of  this  country  generally,  certainly  Is 
cause  for  concern  as  to  whether,  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  kind  of  changes  we  would  like 
t.i  see.  we  could  continue  the  program  un- 
changed." 

IFrom   the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  9.   19631 

WASHINGTON      Is      PeIVSIXLT      UPSTT      BUT      IS 

Publicly  Silint  on  Financing 
(By  James  Eleston) 

WA.SHINCTON.  September  8. — The  Kennedy 
administration  was  privately  annoyed  but 
publicly  silent  tonight  about  reporu  that  It 
was  continuing  to  finance  the  South  Vlet- 
r.amese  specUl  forces  that  recently  raided 
Buddhist  pagodas. 

Officials  here  were  vehement  in  their  de- 
nials that  UjB.  funds  were  going  from  the 
Central  InteUlgence  Agency  to  ths  special 
troops  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu.  President  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem's  adviser.  But  they  were  not  prepared 
to  Uke  public  responsibility  for  their  private 
denials,  apparently  because  they  simply  do 
not  know  precisely  what  is  being  done  by 
the  CIA  In  Saigon. 

As  far  as  can  be  determined  here  the  situ- 
ation Is  as  follows: 

First,  there  Is  Increasing  pressure  not  only 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment but  from  the  Congress  to  cut  aid  to 
South  Vietnam.  It  Lb  felt  here  that  this  Is 
the  only  pressure  the  Kennedy  admlnlstra- 
tinn  has  on  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  to  change  his 
policies. 

Second,  payments  over  the  last  fortnight 
have  been  continuing  as  before  to  the  special 
forces,  part  of  which  were  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  pagoda  raids.  It  Is  pointed 
out  here,  however,  that  some  units  of  the 
special  forces  are  engaged  In  the  guerrilla 
warf;ire  against  the  Communists  of  Vlctcong 
t  '  the  s<nith  and  north  of  the  South  Vlet- 
li.imese  capital  of  Saigon. 

What  annoys  officials  here  In  the  light  of 
tills.  Is  the  suggestion  that  Washington  on 
the  one  hand  Is  calling  for  the  replacement 
'  :  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu  and  at  the  same  time  has 
decided  to  continue  paying  the  forces  that  he 
i.s  using  to  carry  out  hla  policies. 

For  the  time  being.  It  is  concssdsd  han, 
tMs  situation  may  exist.  The  trend  of  policy 
111  Washington,  however.  Is  not  to  oontlntie 
•■^  ipporting  Ngo  Dlnh  Nha  and  his  fDR«s,  b«t 
to  reduce  aid.    It  merely  happens  to  be  the 


fact  that.  r*'^'"g  <^  decision  about  how  aid 
Is  to  be  reduced,  no  specific  decision  has  been 
mads  to  cut  off  support  from  the  special 
forces.' 

It  Is  pointed  out  in  Washington  that  95 
percent  of  the  aid  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  has  been  "open  aid."  No  one 
denies  that  the  CIA  is  Involved  In  the  Viet- 
nam operations,  but  this,  officials  here  assert. 
Is  a  very  small  part  of  U.S.  aid.  They  also 
observe  that  the  U.S.  Intelligence  people  will 
not  have  the  power  to  support  Ngo  Dlnh 
Nhu's  forces  If  the  State  Department  orders 
aid  cut.  

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  7,  19631 

SnocxBS  A  Dtkm  EL^Brr 

(By  Bobert  Trumbull) 

SawoK,   Soum   Vottnaic,   September   6. — 

Preaktent  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem's  latest  defeat  of 

UB.   pressure    to   reform    his   authoritarian 

regime  follows  a  pattern  going  back  to  his 

assumption  of  power  from  the  former  pupjjet 

emperor,  Bao  Dal,  In  1954. 

HXWS    ANALYSIS 

Frasldent  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem's  consolidation 
of  power,  beg\in  when  he  was  Bao  Dai's  Pre- 
mier and  nominal  subordinate,  was  a  text- 
book exerdse  In  solidifying  a  shaky  rule. 

Three  private  armies  existed  In  South  Viet- 
nam In  1064.  Cao  Dai.  a  religion  based  on 
Buddhism,  Taoism,  and  Christianity  had 
one.  So  do  Hoa  Hoa,  a  reformist  Buddhist 
sect,  and  Binh  Xuyen,  a  gangster  organiza- 
tion. 

In  1954  the  leaders  of  Cao  Dal  and  Hoa  Hoa 
were  Ministers  of  State,  and  the  Blnh  Xuyen 
chief  head  of  the  national  police.  By  the  end 
of  1955  the  private  armies  had  been  absorbed 
Into  the  national  army  or  dispersed,  and 
their  leaders  were  dead  w  In  flight. 

KABI.T    ADMOATION    FADES 

Americans  were  loud  In  their  praise  of  the 
skill  with  which  this  reform  was  accom- 
plisbsd.  Admiration  was  soon  tempered  with 
dismay  as  the  Saigon  regime  became  more 
and  more  intolerant  of  any  opposition. 

With  the  emergence  of  President  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem's  brothers  and  sister-in-law  as 
powerful  figures  in  the  Government,  and  the 
handing  of  places  of  power  and  prestige  to 
other  relatives  and  palace  favorites,  it  seemed 
that  South  Vietnam  was  getting  a  new  royal 
family  In  the  absolute  tradition  of  the  man- 
darin class  from  which  the  Ngoe  had  sprung. 

The  consequent  deterioration  in  Vietnam's 
political  health  was  accompanied  by  an  up- 
surge in  the  strength  of  the  Communist 
guerrlUas  called  Vletcong.  With  plenty  of 
support  from  non-Communist  peasants  and 
others  wlio  chafed  under  Saigon's  rule,  the 
Vletcong  began  a  major  military  effort 
against  the  Government  late  in  1959. 

CUKRRIUJVS    CHOW    STKONGEX 

At  least  In  numbers  and  equipment,  the 
guerrillas  are  stronger  today  than  they  were 
then,  although  the  Government  forces  have 
also  been  enlarged  and  Improved,  and  the 
Vletcong  do  not  get  all  the  covert  assistance 
from  villagers  they  once  did. 

Since  late  1961  the  United  States  has  be- 
come massively  Involved  in  the  Vietnamese 
war,  with  more  than  15,000  American  service- 
men here  in  advisory  and  other  capacities, 
and  an  estimated  $1%  million  In  American 
taxpayers'  money  pouring  Into  the  country 
every  day.  About  100  Americans  have  been 
killed,  about  half  of  them  by  direct  enemy 
action. 

American  influence  with  the  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  goverrmient  has  decreased  In  step  with 
the  increase  In  aid.  Washington  is  now  so 
committed  to  South  Vietnam's  war — 
"hootod."  one  American  olBctal  put  it — that 
the  Vietnamese  President  and  his  inner  drele 
wen  aUa  this  week  to  defy  openly  a  public 
rtnmnnil  br  the  United  SUtes  that  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diaa  xeforaa  bis  government  and  undo  its 
excesses  or  faoe  the  consequences. 


It  turned  out  that  there  were  no  conse- 
quences that  Washington  was  in  a  position 
to  enforce.  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  acted  as  if  he 
knew  this  all  along.  The  result  was  a  dip- 
lomatic defeat  for  the  United  States  that 
has  resounded  around  the  world,  and  low- 
ered American  prestige  here  and  throughout 
Asia. 

Speciilcally,  Washington  wanted  the  Pres- 
ident to  dismiss  his  younger  brother  and 
political  adviser,  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu,  who  con- 
trols the  secret  police  and  ^leclal  forces  that 
savagely  repressed  dissident  Buddhists  pro- 
testing against  what  they  considered  reli- 
gious persecution  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
President's  regime. 

The  Americans  also  wanted  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
to  banish  his  brother's  powerful  wife  from 
the  palace  circle. 

Instead  of  getting  out,  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu  and 
his  outspoken  spouse  are  calling  President 
Kennedy  "misinformed"  in  his  denunciation 
of  Saigon's  repressive  policies  last  Monday  on 
televlslcm. 

It  is  widely  believed  that  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu 
has  become  the  real  power  in  the  palace. 

ONE   BBOTHZ3  DISCIPLHTED 

It  is  reported  from  the  ancient  Anname&e 
capital  of  Hue  that  Ngo  Dlnh  Can,  anotlier 
brother  of  the  President,  has  been  removed 
as  political  overlord  of  central  Vietnam  for 
advocating  conciliation  of  the  Buddhists  and 
other  dissident  elements. 

He  Is  said  to  have  been  replaced  in  power 
by  Archbishop  Ngo  Dlnh  Thuc,  a  third 
brother,  who  heads  South  Vietnam's  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy. 

Experienced  diplomats  of  various  nations 
here  are  appalled  at  what  they  consider 
Washington's  ineptitude  In  handling  the 
current  crisis.  They  say  the  administra- 
tion committed  the  fundamental  tactical 
error  of  driving  Its  adversary  Into  a  corner 
from  which  there  was  no  dignified  line  of 
retreat.  This  blunder  was  even  lees  ex- 
plicable, they  say,  because  Washington  ap- 
parently had  no  workable  plan  of  action 
ready  for  use  when  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  defied 
the  administration. 

TEEATCD  T.IKT.  SECTS 

One  Asian  diplomat  remarked  that  "you 
can't  play  poker  against  a  man  who  is  play- 
ing chess."  Another  longtime  observer  of 
Vietnamese  affairs  commented  that  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  "seems  to  be  treating  Americans 
as  If  they  were  Just  another  dissident  sect 
like  the  Cao  Dal,  Hoa  Hao,  and  Blnh  Xuyen." 

This  affair  has  put  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  the 
new  Ambassador  to  Saigon,  In  an  acutely  em- 
barrassing position  as  he  begins  his  tenure. 
His  predicament  is  only  worse  by  Its  con- 
splcuousneas  than  that  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can Ambassadors  who  have  been  sent  here  to 
take  a  tough  line  with  Ngo  EMnh  Diem. 

Washington's  diplomacy  in  Saigon  has  al- 
ternated between  tough  and  soft  lines,  each 
change  being  signaled  by  the  arrival  of  a  new 
Ambassador.  None  ot  them  ever  got  very 
far  with  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 

IFrom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  Sept.  7, 
1963] 

U.S.  Is  Losing  Many  Fkuni>s  in  South 

Vietnam 

(By  Malcolm  Browne) 

Saigon,  September  5. — "In  the  last  few 
months,  the  United  States  has  lost  most  of 
the  friends  It  had  In  South  Vietnam." 

The  remark  came  this  week  from  a  fairly 
high-ranking  Vietnamese  civil  servant,  who 
has  visited  America  and  likes  Americans. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  In  ofllcial  circles 
here  that  the  American  image  has  been  badly 
tarnished  in  Vietnam. 

The  OoDununlsta.  of  oonras.  have  bee* 
Amertean-hatsrs  all  along. 

The  Ngo  Dlnh  Dtam  govcrxmient's  alllano* 
with  the  United  SUtes  has  been  temporary 
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th**  AflMrteana  stetloaad 
b*  dlapww <1  with  M  toon 


ffUlMd  tlMlr 
In  Vtotnam 
M  poaBlbl*. 

AmarleMk  polley  ha*  been  t*Uor«d  to  fit 
tbla  attltvd*. 

On  •  TMt  to  Vtotnam  wcn«  month*  aeo. 
Roger  ""—»»»«  now  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Aala.  was  — Irert  about  anti-Ameri- 
can attltudM  of  Mgo  Dlnh  Ntau,  powerful 
brotber  of  Pmldant  Dtem. 

"I  t^^'nfc  w«  hftv*  to  take  a  fairly  Machla- 
TellUn  Ttov  of  thto  thing."  Hllaman  aald. 
"Ttila  la  thalr  country.  Tbe  main  thing  la 
to  atop  tbe  poah  of  cocnmunlam  into  Viet- 
nam, and  I  tblnk  thla  OoTemment  Is  doing 
that  effecttr^." 

aafkiau  asAc-noM 

Open  fiiroott  by  tbe  State  Department 
and  by  PtmkMnX  Kennedy  of  recent  Diem 
goTwnDMnt  >*-^M»«j  of  the  Buddhlat  crlala 
have  brought  Um  expected  reaction.  AnU- 
^tn^r^t^n  allagatliwn  and  Inalniiatlona  from 
tbe  palaoe  'tave  have  reached  an  all-ttme 
high. 

But   tbe   MQpwt    loaa   of   credit    for    the 
United  Stotes.  aeeordlng  to  the  majority  of 
la  ttkto  eorreepondent'a  acqualnt- 
fannrtf    opponenta    of    the 

Dtem  fOTWiiBMnt. 

Some  of  t&CM  opponenta  are  In  high  placea. 
Some  ar*  mOltory  oOoen  who  would  have 
bappUy  aupported  a  U^.-eponaored  coup. 

Boddbtot  aatf  atudent  leaden  clearly  feel 
tbe  United  tWtea  baa  let  them  down. 

"We  were  b^ipy  that  Prealdent  Kennedy 
baa  gone  on  loeord  aa  opptoalng  government 
I  ntii  eaalnn  bvw,"  one  aald.  "but  It  ta  too  little 
^Tw^  too  lata.  Many  of  our  people  feel  there 
la  no  cbolee  now  but  to  join  the  Communlat 
Viet  Oong." 

Some  VM.  oAetala,  while  sympathetic  to 
tbe  amblUooa  of  aome  of  the  oppoaltlon 
groupa.  feM  tbe  Vtotnameee  people  as  a  whole 
are  eztramely  natve  about  the  workings  of 
Amerleaa  poltoy- 

"Ita  been  the  eame  thing  with  the  IMO 
eonp  laailwa.  tbe  apllnter  groupe.  the  sects. 
and  now  tbe  Buddhists  and  students."  a 
U.S.  Bmbaavy  oAeUI  aald. 

caw^  oonrvxMcs  tkxm 

"All  of  tbam  bave  expected  the  United 
Statee  to  beip  them  orertbrow  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  tbon  torn  over  the  reins  of  power. 
We  |u*t  '■*»"»*^  eonvlnce  any  of  them  that 
Amrerlcan  fcrelsn  policy  does  not  work  that 
way." 

One  of  tboae  wbo  was  not  convinced  was 
Lt.  Nguyen  Vaa  Ou.  a  CKarflghter  pilot  In 
tbe  Tisliiam—  Air  Voroe,  wbo  lived  In  Amer- 
ica for  newly  %  years  studying  flying.  Cu 
spnake  BngMih  ta  tbe  American  vernacular. 

On  retwiiiy  91  laat  year.  Cu  and  another 
pilot  took  oM  In  fully  armed  fighters  and 
rocketed.  **?■— *'M  and  strafed  the  preelden- 
tial  p«lMe  to  rabbto.  The  other  pilot  was 
ahot  down.  Tko  entire  Ngo  family  survived, 
and  Cu  flew  on  to  OambodlA. 

Cu  now  llTea  In  Phnom  Penh,  and  teaches 
Bngliah  for  a  llvtng. 

"We  tbou^t  tbe  Americans  would  follow 
through  and  ftve  ua  a  hAnd,"  he  said  wist- 
fully a  few  montbs  ago. 

"It  is  not  «•  wbo  are  naive,  it  U  you 
Americana."  a  Vtotnameee  said. 

"Tou  bougbt  Mfo  Dlnh  Nhu,  knowing  per- 
fectly well  bo  Ukaa  you  about  as  much  as  Ho 
Chi  ICnb  (boa  of  Oonununlst  North  Viet- 
nam) like*  you.    Z  wlah  you  luck. 

ICr.  QRUBNIlfO.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  for  a  ques- 
Uon? 

Ut.  church.   I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRUEMIMO.  The  Senator  has 
read  the  ehaise  which  has  been  made— 
that  we  are  wlialdWiig  the  Vietnamese 
troops  whleh  have  been  In  operation 
acalnst  the  Boddhlsts.  has  he  not? 


Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  read  the  charge 
with  dismay,  and  I  think  this  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  for  an  intensive  concres- 
skmal  Inquiry. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  IX>es  not  the  Sena- 
tor believe  it  is  about  time  for  Congress 
to  exercise  some  supervision  and  control 
over  this  situation? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  believe  nothing  can 
point  up  the  need  more  dramatically 
than  such  action  by  Congress. 


HOW   TO  KEEP   THE  BUDGET   UP 
WITH  THE  TIMES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  all  in- 
formed people  in  Washington  regard 
James  Reston.  the  Washington  bureau 
chief  of  the  New  York  Times,  as  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  and  thoughtful 
writers  on  politics  in  the  world  today. 
His  combination  of  extensive  experience 
in  both  American  domestic  politics  and 
his  worldwide  Journalistic  experience 
enable  him  always  to  present  a  fresh 
and  incisive  view  of  the  problems  which 
face  our  Nation. 

His  most  recent  published  example  of 
precise  and  unhackneyed  thought  is  his 
column  In  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day. September  8.  In  this  article,  he 
points  out  that  although  it  is  difficult 
for  any  administration  to  reappor- 
tion Its  budget,  a  drastic  rethinking  must 
continually  go  on.  If  the  budget  is  to  be 
kept  in  line  with  changed  clrcunistances. 
both  domestic  and  international.  In 
this  context,  he  asks  if  it  is  in  the  vital 
Interests  of  the  United  States  to  spend 
over  $1  million  a  day  to  support  a  re- 
gime in  South  Vietnam  which  uses  Amer- 
ican equipment  to  raid  temples.  I,  for 
one,  believe  such  a  policy  can  only  prove 
self-defeating. 

I  recommend  Mr.  Reston's  article  to 
all  Americans  interested  not  only  in  the 
problems  of  South  Vietnam,  but  to  those 
concerned  generally  about  the  questions 
of  priorities  in  the  American  budget  and 
in  the  conduct  of  the  American  National 
Govei-nment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  this  article  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rjbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept  8.  1093 1 

How  To  Kzxr  thx  Bttdckt  Up  WrrH  tkx  Times 

( By  James  Reston ) 

WAaHUfOTON.  September  7. — Like  every 
thoughtful  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the 
Pederal  Oovemment  has  trouble  with  Its 
money.  The  problem  with  money,  both 
places.  Is  the  same:  there  isn't  enough  of  it: 
the  demands  are  unlimited,  the  supply  lim- 
ited. And  this  raises  the  hard  question  of 
priorities:  What  comes  first?  What's  essen- 
tial, whjkt's  not  abaolutely  eaaentlal.  and  how 
do  you  tell  the  difference  between  the  two? 

Thla  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  Wash- 
ington has  to  think  about  tbeee  questions. 
The  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  is  now 
being  formed,  and  again  the  reflex  action  of 
the  Government  Is  very  much  like  the  indi- 
vidual's reaction.  It  wants  to  avoid  trouble. 
The  easy  thing  to  do  is  to  dish  it  out  as 
before,  and  the  hard  thing  is  to  cut  it  up  to 
meet  tbe  changing  demands. 

No  sensible  man  wbo  has  trouble  with  his 
own  budget  would  venture  to  be  dogmatic 
about  tbe  Oovemment's.  Tet  there  Is  a  sense 
of     uneaslneee     here     about     the     Pederal 


budget — a  feeling  that  it  U  not  changing 
fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  changing 
tlmee. 

TBx  BASIC  Quxwnoir 

Several  things  have  increased  the  feeling 
here  that  a  fundamental  reexamination  of 
the  budget,  not  only  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  but  by  the  President  himself,  is  In 
order. 

Plrst,  the  problems  of  homefront  now 
seem  larger  and  more  urgent  than  they  did 
last  year  The  cry  of  the  Negro  for  equality 
"now  "  may  divide  the  country,  but  the  de- 
mand of  the  Negro  and  the  poor  whites  for 
Jobs  and  decent  housing  gets  a  more  sympa- 
thetic hearing,  even  among  the  segrega- 
tionists. 

Does  the  budget  give  a  high  enough 
priority  to  these  things?  Is  it  more  of  a 
"vital  Interest"  of  the  United  SUtea  to  spend 
over  II  million  a  day  In  South  Vietnam  than 
to  spend  it.  or  at  least  part  of  It.  on  Jobs  and 
houses  at  home? 

Second,  the  cost  of  defense  is  leveling  off 
The  President  has  assured  the  country  that 
we  already  have  the  power,  even  on  tbe 
assumption  of  a  major  war,  to  withstand  an 
atomic  attack  and  still  wipe  out  our  enemies. 

If  this  Is  true.  Is  it  really  essential  to  go  on 
spending  $60  billion  a  year  on  defense?  Is 
over  $6  bUUon  a  year  for  space  exploration 
really  a  serious  scientific  calculation,  or  la 
at  least  part  of  It  aimed  at  politics  and  propa- 
ganda? Third.  Exu-ope  is  no  longer  poor  and 
unable  to  provide  most  of  its  own  defense. 
It  Is  prosperous  and  Increasingly  competitive 
with  the  United  SUtes,  whose  balance-of- 
payments  problem  Is  getting  worse  under  the 
present  one-sided  sharing  of  the  burden. 

Under  these  clrcunastances.  is  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  In 
Europe  a  generation  after  the  war  still  neces- 
sary? Or  coiild  It  be  reduced  without  Jeop- 
ardizing the  security  of  the  free  world? 

Pourth.  the  situation  in  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  and  particularly  in  the  poor 
countries  on  the  periphery  of  the  Communist 
world  Is  changing.  The  United  States  is 
spending  billions  on  the  assiimption  that,  if 
it  reduced  its  aid  to  South  Korea,  Nationalist 
China,  South  Vietnam.  Pakistan  and  Iran, 
the  monolithic  Communists  would  over- 
run these  areas. 

But  is  this  true  since  the  spilt  between 
Moscow  and  Pelplng?  Would  Moscow  really 
welcome  a  Chinese  Communist  conquest  of 
Korea  and  South  Vietnam,  or  would  It  co- 
operate to  block  Pelplng 's  expansion,  as  It  Is 
now  cooperating  to  oppose  China's  alms 
against  India? 

THK    rAL.SX    ALTEXNATrVKS 

The  official  reflex  action  to  such  questions 
here  Is  that  the  questioner  is  proposing  re- 
treat and  Isolation,  but  this  is  not  the  intent 
So  much  money  is  Involved  in  all  this,  that 
the  question  Is  merely  whether  2  or  3 
billion  could  not  be  pruned  out  of  the  de- 
fense and  oversea  budgets  to  help  out  with 
the  Increasingly  urgent  problems  on  the 
homefront. 

Nobody  Is  saying  the  question  of  priorities 
Is  easy.  In  the  last  few  days  Uncle  Sam  has 
been  vilified  because  he  dared  to  suggest  that 
he  did  not  want  to  be  identified  with  sup- 
pressing the  {wUtlcal  opposition  in  South 
Korea  or  using  American  equipment  to  raid 
temples  In  South  Vietnam  or  be  a  party  to 
Pakistan's  alliance  with  Cooamunlst  China. 

Everybody.  Including  the  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors In  the  Pentagon,  want  more  from  the 
budget  and  will  fight  against  taking  less,  so 
the  battle  is  hard  all  around.  But  will  it  be 
faced?  That  is  the  question  raised  by  the 
new  budget. 
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UNKNOWN  CONSEQUENCES  OP  AT- 
MOSPHERIC NUCLEAR  TESTINO 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.   President,  while 
we  have  been  developing,  and  loudly  pro- 


claiming, our  nuclear  mi^t.  we  iii«y 
quietly  have  been  poisoning  our  OWB 
children. 

The  only  comfort  In  the  nisly  eyl- 
dence  recently  uncovered  In  Utah  is  its 
timing.  It  has  placed  an  ominous  em- 
phasis upon  the  unknown  oonseQuences 
of  atmospheric  testing,  and  has  directed 
the  Nation's  attention  to  (Hie  of  the  most 
important  arguments  for  ratiflcation  of 
the  test  ban  treaty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoko  a 
pertinent  and  powerful  article,  published 
recently  in  the  Idaho  State  Journal  of 
Pocatello.  Idaho,  written  by  Ell  M. 
Oboler.  enUUed:  "It  Seems  to  Me." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Idaho  State  Journal, 

Aug.  3s.  leesi 

It  Ssncs  to  lb 

(By  EU  M.  Oboler) 

That  it  might  be  salutary  to  consider  ttie 
Implications  of  a  turndown  ot  tbe  limited 
nuclear  teet  ban  treaty  by  tbe  UJB.  Senate. 
We  are  being  told  over  and  over  by  tbe 
propheU  of  doom,  such  as  aelentlst  Sdward 
Teller,  that  there  will  be  grave  Qonse- 
quences  if  the  Senate  does  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  treaty's  ratification.  The  bead 
of  our  Strategic  Air  Porce,  Oen.  Thomas  8. 
Power,  says.  "It  U  not  In  the  beat  Interest  of 
the  Nation."  And  a  few  very  conservative 
Senators,  such  as  Strom  Thxtxmond  of  Soutb 
Carolina  and  Bawit  OotirwATm  of  Arizona 
cry  calamity,  seeming  to  dig  up  new — but 
not  necessarily  appropriate  or  reasonable — 
objections  dally. 

But  What  would  happen  if  we  did  not  start 
right  now  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  stop 
befouling  the  air  we  breathe,  tbe  food  we 
eat.  and  the  milk  we  drink?  Reoent  studies 
in  Utah  seem  to  show  that  because  ot  our 
nuclear  testing — not  Ruaaian  or  Brltlab  or 
French,  but  American  testing — at  our  Ne- 
vada nuclear  test  site  in  10&3  aome  "700  In- 
fants under  2  years  of  age  received  an 
average  radiation  dose  to  their  thyroid 
glands  that  was  from  I3S  to  500  times  bigger 
than  the  existing  permissible  levels." 

Most  reassiu^ngly.  "medical  experte  •  •  • 
said  privately  •  •  •  that  the  St.  George 
sample  of  700  youngsters  was  too  small  to 
be  significant."  I  wonder  what  the  parente 
of  these  700  children  think  about  thla  kind 
of  callous  statement,  this  atetistically-motl- 
vated  Indifference.  Somehow,  700  or  100  or 
even  1  are  people,  not  numbera  to  most  at 
us.  and.  as  such,  are  mlghtly  signlfleant. 

It  looks  to  me  like  a  rather  simple— but 
deadly — logical  sequence.  Vote  doera  tbe 
treaty  and  Buasla  and  Britain  and  tbe 
United  Statee  all  resvmie  atmoapherle  teet- 
Ing.  Resume  this  kind  of  testing — especial- 
ly taking  the  advice  of  the  Tellers  and  Ubbys 
and  testing  really  big  bombs.  In  the  100- 
megaton  range — and  you  befoul  the  air. 
Befoul  the  air,  and  you  damage  Irreparably 
the  health  of  thla  and  future  generations. 

There  are  several  interesting  sldeligbte  on 
this  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  question.  One 
Is  that  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties.  In  their  1960  official  party  platforms, 
cunie  out  in  favor  of  stopping  atmoepberlc 
nuclear  tests.  And  I  dont  recall  any  of  the 
pre'sent  critics  vocalizing  publicly  their  sen- 
timents m  favor  of  testing,  back  only  S  years 
ARC  Another  sidelight  la  that.  Judging  from 
senatorial  mail  to  date,  tbe  motben  ot  Amer- 
ica are  pretty  well  iuilted  in  opposition  to 
further  casting  of  nuclear  garbage  Into  the 
atmosphere.  This  may  well  be  a  deflnlto  de- 
termining factor  In  affbctlng  how  most  of 
the  Senators  vote. 

The  major  point  In  the  matter  of  nuclear 
tesung,  I  think.  Is  that  If  we  doot  taks  tb* 


•rst  im— 'f^  stop  towsM  multilateral  dls- 
annsmsnt  and  true  wmrid  pteaoe  now  that  we 
liava  Um  cbance  to  do  so.  we  sbaU  perforoe 
imnPim*  to  live  la  fear  and  anxiety.  And. 
worse  tbaa  fear,  we  shall  be  In  what  can 
only  be  described  as  a  literally  hopeless  con- 
dition. 

Nuolear  war  la  certainly  not  Inevitable. 
But  atmospheric  nuclear  testing  inevitably 
in«>^"«  widespread  pain  and  malformation 
and  even  death  to  too  many  of  us  to  Justify 
continuing  such  teste.  The  so-called  mili- 
tary reasons  for  such  testing,  proffered  by 
man  wbo  seem  to  have  lost  any  sense  of  hu- 
manity or  community  of  intereete  of  the 
buman  race,  seem  to  me  like  argumente  for 
slaughter  d^vered  by  butohers.  And  If  that 
language  strikes  you  as  somewhat  florid  or 
strong,  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  this  col- 
umn and  read  again  about  the  700  Utah 
infants. 

TRIBUTE  TO   SECRETARY  OP  THE 
INTERIOR  STEWART  UDALL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  In  less 
than  3  years  Stewart  Udall  has  proven 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  great  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior.  A  recent  feature  In 
Usten  magazine  depicts  some  of  the 
qualities  which  have  made  him  such  an 
exemplary  Secretary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcori), 
as  follows: 

SacasTAST  or  thx  Itrncaioa  Stxwabt  Uoau. — 
BniLDxa  or  Mokuiikmts 
(By  Francis  A.  Soper) 

■noree  centuries  ago.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
deelgned  a  new  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  In  Lon- 
don following  the  great  fire  of  1666.  Over  the 
nortb  doer  of  this  cathedral  appears  this 
famous  Inscription  regarding  his  work:  "If 
you  would  see  his  montunent.  look  around." 

In  various  parte  of  the  United  States  a 
person  will  one  of  these  days  be  able  to  look 
around  and  see  monumente  to  another 
bulkier,  one  of  a  different  sort.  Indeed,  but  a 
dedicated  buUder  nonetheless. 

This  modem  builder  is  Stewart  Udall.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  whose  i>er8onal  passion 
Is  to  preserve  nature  unspoiled.  In  what  he 
terms  the  quiet  crisis  of  our  day  he  eeee 
tbe  beautiful  open  spaces  of  nature  being 
■waUowed  up  by  the  grinding  wheels  and 
massive  progress  of  our  mechanical  age.  leav- 
ing a  shortage  of  open  and  green  apace. 

Since  aasimilng  his  office  early  in  1961, 
thla  vigorous  son  of  the  outdoors  has  devel- 
oped a  multlpronged  program  to  conserve  the 
lesources  of  woodlands,  mountains,  seas,  and 
deeerte  and  to  develop  scenic  areas  for  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  people. 

He  la  convinced  that  "we  are  learning  that 
tbe  search  of  modern,  urban  man  is  not  for 
new  ways  to  conquer  nature — but  for  ways 
to  savs  the  beauty  of  the  out  of  doors  so 
that,  to  tise  Robert  Porst's  words,  "man  can 
gain  new  insight  from  'country  things.' " 

Nothing  pleases  Secretary  Udall  more  than 
to  find  time  to  climb  mountains  himself, 
shoot  rapids,  and  relax  around  an  open  camp- 
fire  away  from  the  rush  of  crowded  concrete 
jungles.  He  believes  In  using  and  enjoying 
America's  natural  resources,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserving  them. 

His  Is  the  conviction  expressed  by  that 
frontiersman  Robert  W.  Service  In  "The  SpeU 
of  the  Yukon" : 

"The  strong  life  that  never  knows  harness; 
The  wtlds  where  the  caribou  call; 
The  frsSbneas.  tbe  freedom,  the  famess — 
O  Oodl  bow  rm  stuck  on  It  all." 

*^«  stand  today  at  the  open  door  of  a 
new    and  possibly  final — opportunity."  tbe 


Secretary  says.  "Our  land-use  patterns  wlH 
soon  be  fixed.  What  we  save  now  wlU  be  all 
that  Is  saved.  By  our  action,  or  biactlasi.  we 
will  determins  whether  our  children  wUl 
know  tbe  green  and  pleasant  land  Which  was 
our  legacy." 

And  be  goes  on.  "What  we  xieed  now  Is  a 
truly  ni^tla"'^!  program  which  affirms  the 
worth  of  our  vast  land  reaourees  and  pre- 
scribes solutions  to  prevent  continued  de- 
spoilment and  promote  the  highest  kinds  of 
preservation." 

To  Implement  such  a  national  program, 
this  farslghted  guardian  of  natural  resources 
has  developed  and  advocated  the  wUdemess 
bill,  now  under  consideration  by  Congress. 
The  intent  of  this  bUl  Is  to  preserve  free  from 
commercial  exploltaticm  about  2  percent  of 
our  land  and  "leave  it  the  way  Ood  made  it." 

One  chief  Interest  of  Secretary  Udall  Is  the 
National  Park  system.  Under  bis  prodding 
Congress  has  created  three  national  sea- 
shores— Cape  Cod  on  the  east  coast.  Padre 
Island  on  the  gulf  coast  of  Texas,  and  Point 
Reyes  on  the  Padflc  coast.  Ilieas  constltnte 
the  first  major  additions  to  tbe  park  system 
in  some  16  yean.  A  host  at  other  plans,  both 
for  expansion  of  national  parka  and  for  en- 
couraging the  States  to  eapaad  their  public 
recreation  faculties,  ts  \inderway.  A.  doeen 
or  15  new  national  park  propoaala  are  being 
studied. 

And  be  Is  a  man  in  a  hurry.  "We  lose  a 
million  acres  of  open  space  annually  to  com- 
mercial and  highway  devek^ment.  with  the 
resultant  diminishing  of  the  qualities  which 
formed  our  national  eharaater,"  he  declares. 
"We  are  working  against  the  relentless  tick- 
ing of  the  clock — ^time  Is  against  us  in  our 
efforte  to  preserve  c^en  space." 

Furthermore,  this  tSort  is  not  all  along 
traditional  conservationist  lines.  Mr.  Udall 
sees  great  natural  value  in  our  swamplands 
as  preservers  of  wildlife  and  centers  for  na- 
ture study.  He  envisions,  too,  peat  strides 
in  researching  the  untapped  resources  of  our 
seas.  Our  knowledge  In  this  area  Is  very  lim- 
ited, he  says. 

So,  in  his  concept,  conservation  Is  defined 
broadly  In  the  following  way:  "The  wise  use 
of  our  natural  environment;  It  Is,  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  highest  form  ot  nattonai 
thrift — the  prevenUon  of  waste  and  despoU- 
ment  while  preserving,  improving,  and  re- 
newing the  quality  and  usefulness  of  all  our 
resources." 

Nor  do  his  wide-ranging  convictions  stop 
here.  Though  his  official  duties  have  to  do 
with  water,  fcx-ests.  minerals,  parks,  and 
wildlife,  he  is  also  deeply  concerned  with  the 
physical  fitness  of  the  people  who  are  to  use 
and  enjoy  these  natural  resources. 

"One  of  the  reasons  I  think  America  has 
emerged  as  a  strong  country  Is  that  we  have 
had  to  he  strong.  We  have  had  a  big  coiin- 
try  to  conquer,  and  have  had  to  be  physically 
fit  to  conquer  it.  I  think  people  are  happiest 
when  they  are  fit  physically." 

In  advocating  an  adequate  program  of 
recreation  and  exercise,  especially  In  the  out- 
doors, this  national  leader  echoes  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who  declared.  "I  wish  to  preach, 
not  the  doctrine  of  Ignoble  ease,  but  the 
doctrine  of  the  strenuous  llfS." 

And  such  a  life  is  not  exclusively  for  adulta. 
in  the  opinion  of  Secretary  Udall.  Youth 
today  need  to  learn  how  best  to  utUlze  the 
outdoors  in  their  own  program  of  keeping 
physically  fit,  and  to  cultivate  positive  living 
hablte  In  the  face  of  a  general  tendency  to 
"take  things  easy,"  for  of  what  use  will  well- 
kept  resources  of  nature  be  If  the  people  are 
not  in  a  position  to  enjoy  them  firsthand? 

In  the  early  days  of  our  Natkm.  he  com- 
ments, men  had  to  be  more  rugged  physi- 
cally. Today  we  have  machines  to  do  oxnr 
work  and  to  carry  us  around,  so  we  have 
greater  need  for  outdoor  exerelse. 

And  as  he  speaks  he  locAs  up  wistfuny  from 
the  chair  In  which  he  Is  seated  in  his 
spacioiu  Washington,  D.C.,  oflke  and  fixes  his 
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open.  His  iMUi,  muwular  build  abcnra  that 
b«  u  MtToenttaf  tta«t  wblcta  h«  knows  bsst. 

Tros  fltnsss  rasutts  traaa  a  balanosd  ap- 
proaoli.  aooonllBt  to  tbs  SMrstary.  having  to 
do  with  ths  body.  MM  mind,  and  tbs  soul. 
Also  thsrs  Is  •  ■■gstlfi  aspset  about  lt^-th« 
leaTlnc  bshliid  of  thoss  things  which  are 
hanafol  or  daalrvetlTS  In  order  to  gain  the 
better  orermU  poattlv*  purposes  In  life.  "We 
lueh  b«nw  «C  with  clean  habits."  he 
And  his  salous  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  jroirth  shows  up  clearly  as  he  goes 
on.  "If  Toang  paopls  start  off  right,  they 
will  have  svsry  ^tttrr**  of  living  a  long  and 
hsppy  Ufs." 

TlM  iBipartaaM  of  psrsonal  living  habits 
aad  ilfht  iMiilsl  attltadss.  with  spiritual 
iliidsnliilliH.  OOHMS  oat  again  as  Secretary 
td  th«  Xntsrlor  TMsQ  ooneltides.  "The  future 
pMktDsas  at  oar  ouunUy  rests  ultimately  on 
wha*  klad  at  iadtvMnals  we  are  and  whether 
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VBTKRAN8'  ADlflNlBTRATION  REC- 
ORDS CONCBRNINO  GOV.  OBORQE 
C.  WAIiLACB  OP  ALABAMA 

Mr.  IfORflB.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
WMhlngton  Fwft  of  yesterday,  Septem- 
ber S.  and  tlM  Waabtocton  Star  of  yes- 
terday, Septaoabcr  8.  appeared  two  edl- 
t<»lali  erltSeal  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Qregon  bacauae  he  disclosed  that 
the  Oovemor  at  Alabama  receives  dis- 
ability aUomuwa  for  a  senrioe-connected 
payebonenroaia.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tha  two  editorials  be  printed  at 
this  pcdnt  in  tbe  Racoab. 

There  bdnf  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo,  as  follows: 

(rrom  tbs  Washington  <D.C.)  Post, 

8spt.a.isasi 

Ths  OovanfOB's  DiaABiLirr 

Gov.  Oeorfs  O.  Wallaoe  of  Alabama  should 
hot  be  reproaefasd  or  censured  for  a  psycho- 
neuroUe  dlaablltty  ineurred  In  tbs  mlUtary 
ssrvlos  of  bis  eowitry.  it  U  unfortunate 
that  bis  nie4tffal  raoord  has  been  made  a 
part  of  the  poU  Ileal  controversy  In  which 
the  Oovemor  baa  been  involved.  The  files 
of  tbe  Vetarana*  Administration  are  not 
eloaed  to  CongrMS  and  probably  should  not 
be  eloaed  against  legitimate  congreeslonal 
or  public  Inqvlry  ssaentltl  to  protect  the 
Oovemment  against  fraud  and  lrreg\ilarlty. 
But  It  Is  regrattahla  that  Senator  Ifosaz  felt 
ecmpeUad  to  naa  for  a  political  purpoee  a 
medical  history  that  private  doctor-patient 
ethics  would  kaap  eonfldentlal.  It  Is  one 
^twg  to  ba  aa^y  at  Oovemor  Wallace  for 
what  stn«ty  la  a  mlagulded  policy.  It  Is 
eomethlng  elaa  to  reproach  him  for  an  In- 
capacitating dtaabiUty  incurred  in  line  of 
duty.  

[From  the  Wasblagton  (DC  )  Kvenlng  Star, 
■apt.  •.IMS] 

Orr  LaoTB 
By  any  staMkurd.  tha  eachange  of  insults 
between  f*"'r**T  Moa^  and  Alabama's  Oov- 
sraor  WaUaoa  baa  been  an  unedlfirlng  spec- 
tacle.   And  It  goaa  IMm  bad  to  worae. 


We  hold  no  brief  for  Oovemor  Wallaoe. 
His  erratic  behavior  In  trying  to  force  the 
y|.7»^«g  of  certain  schools  In  tils  State  Is  as 
reprehensible  as  It  Is  ssnselees.  Bven  so  there 
are  areas  In  which  a  man  Is  not  legitimately 
subject  to  attack. 

One  of  these  has  to  do  with  war-Incurred 
disabilities.  Senator  Moasx.  asserting  that 
the  Oovemor  had  queation»d  his  mental 
competence,  returned  the  compliment  by 
citing  "ofllclal  records"  to  show  that  Mr 
Wallace  has  been  "granted  service-connected 
disability  for  p)sychoneurosl«.  for  which  an 
evaluation  of  10  percent  was  assigned  "  This 
condition  apparently  resulted  from  flying 
combat  bomber  missions  In  World  War  II. 
Mr.  Wallace  was  honorably  discharged  from 
the  service  and  was  awarded  the   Air  Medal 

Senator  Moasx  mentioned  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  although  he  did  not  disclose 
the  source  of  his  Information  pertaining  to 
Che  Wallace  medical  record.  A  VA  spokes- 
man said  /^s*^**'"  there  were  "puxxled"  since 
Senator  Moasx  had  neither  requested  nor  re- 
ceived their  records.  The  spokesman  added 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  Is  one  of  the  few 
persons  entitled  by  law  to  receive  such  In- 
formaUon,  but  that  It  la  given  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  It  Is  "eonfldentlal." 

Whatever  the  fact  as  to  this,  a  man's  rec- 
ord showing  a  service-connected  disability 
ought  to  be  off  limits  for  all  partlclpanU  In 
any  name-calling  contest. 

Mr.  MORSE.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
editors  of  the  Waahlngton  Post  and  the 
Washington  Star,  may  I  refresh  their 
recollections  In  regard  to  what  their 
piibllc  duty  Is  as  Journalists.  When  men 
arc  elected  to  high  public  office,  their 
qualifications  to  hold  their  office  becomes 
a  subject  which  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know  about.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
received  most  of  his  Information  about 
the  Oovemor  of  Alabama  from  Alabama. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  accu- 
racy of  the  statement  made  in  the  Ric- 
ou)  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  re- 
spect to  the  fact  that  the  Governor  of 
Alabama  receives  disability  payments  for 
a  psychoneurotic  condition.  I  think  It  Is 
rather  pertinent  to  have  the  public  know 
when  any  public  official  is  holding  pub- 
lic office  and  is  not  mentally  soimd  or 
has  a  past  record  of  mental  unsound- 
ness— In  this  case  psychoneurosis.  It  is 
regrettable  that  the  Governor  suffered 
that  malady.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  pfdd  him  high  tribute  for  a  bril- 
liant and  dedicated  war  record.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  Oovemor  became  sick. 
The  fact  is  that  he  is  drawing  pay  for  a 
psychoneurosis  condition  suffered  during 
the  war.  Many  of  the  people  of  Alabama 
are  disturbed  about  the  behavior  of  their 
Oovemor.  I  was  supplied  with  some  of 
the  information  I  used  from  Alabama. 
In  my  Judgment  the  Oovemor's  psycho- 
neurotic history  should  be  public  knowl- 
edge for  the  public  to  determine  to  what 
extent  that  condition  apparently  brings 
forth  some  of  the  Governor's  conduct, 
such  as  the  position  he  is  taking  In  Ala- 
bama this  sad  day. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  editors  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Washington 
Star  that  whenever  a  public  official,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  is  disqualified  In  any  way  to  hold 
a  public  trust,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  as  long  as  he  sits  In  this  body. 
Intends  to  make  that  information  known 
to  the  public.  In  my  Judgment,  that 
happens  to  be  the  duty  that  I  owe  my 
oath  of  office.     It  Is  a  sad  thing,  but  I 


cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  bigotry,  racism  and  Intoler- 
ance displayed  by  the  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama probably  was  caused  by  the  fact 
that  he  does  have  a  record  of  suffering 
from  a  psychoneurosis. 

Further  may  I  say  to  the  editors  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Washington 
Star  once  a  person  is  placed  In  a  posi- 
tion of  public  trust  he  is  not  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  secrecy  in  respect  to 
his  qualifications  to  hold  such  a  position 
of  public  trust.  Any  mental  unsoundness 
Involves  a  matter  so  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  the  public  that  the  public  should  not 
be  kept  in  the  dark  about  it  as  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Washington  Post  and  Wash- 
ington Star  apparently  seem  to  believe. 
The  fact  that  a  public  official  is  a  vet- 
eran gives  him  no  more  right  to  be  pro- 
tected from  public  knowledge  of  his  lim- 
itations than  anyone  else. 

Once  a  person  enters  the  fish  bowl  of 
public  service  he  Is  not  entitled  to  nor 
has  any  right  to  expect  that  any  of 
his  defects  or  limitations  which  bear 
upon  his  ability  to  serve  the  public  should 
be  concealed  from  the  public.  The  edi- 
tors of  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Washington  Star  have  permitted  their 
prejudices  to  cause  them  to  draw  the 
dlstlncUon  between  the  rights  of  privi- 
lege of  a  private  citizen  not  holding  a 
public  trust  and  the  rights  of  public 
officials. 

INTERIM  REPORT  ON  MILITARY 
IMPUCATION8  OF  PROPOSED 
LIMITED   TEST   BAN   TREATY 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  today 
fUed  with  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices an  Interim  report  on  the  military 
Implications  of  the  proposed  limited  test 
ban  treaty.  The  report  Is  also  being  re- 
leased to  the  press  and  the  public. 

The  report  is  the  product  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  exhaustive  inquiry  by  the 
subcommittee  Into  the  military  and  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  various  nuclear  test 
ban  proposals.  During  the  Inquiry, 
which  commenced  last  September,  testi- 
mony was  received  from  24  witnesses. 
Among  them  were  many  of  the  most  in- 
formed and  knowledgeable  persons  in  the 
Nation  In  this  field.  A  broad  range  of 
testimony  was  received  from  both  sci- 
entific and  military  experts  and  from 
both  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
treaty. 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  Inquiry  was 
to  develop  as  fully  and  factually  as  pos- 
sible the  available  military  and  techni- 
cal information  bearing  on  the  subject 
matter  to  insure  that  the  Senate  would 
have  available  to  it  essentially  the  same 
body  of  military  and  technical  evidence 
as  is  available  to  the  executive  branch 
In  its  formulation  of  nuclear  test  ban 
policies.  After  the  negotiation  of  the 
Moscow  treaty  the  subcommittee  focused 
lU  attention  on  the  potential  Impact  of 
that  treaty  upon  the  future  of  our  Mili- 
tary Establishment  and  strategic  forces. 

The  Interim  report  is  directed  specifi- 
cally to  the  partial  test  ban  agreement 
and  the  military  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages which  flow  or  might  flow  from 
it.    Political  considerations  and  matters 
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of  foreign  and  international  affairs,  as 
such,  are  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
report. 

The  report  discusses,  within  the  limits 
of  security  classification,  the  military, 
technical,  and  security  problems  which 
are  associated  with  the  treaty  banning 
nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  outer 
space,  and  underwater. 

The  report  is  signed  by  all  members 
of  the  subcommittee  except  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstau.1  . 
The  Senators  so  signing  the  report  are 
myself,  as  chairman,  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Syminctok],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son], the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smfth],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoLDWATaal.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL],  who  declined  to  sign  the  re- 
port, filed  a  dissenting  view.  Additional 
views  were  filed  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington].  These  are 
included  with  the  report. 

From  the  testimony  which  the  sub- 
committee heard  it  was  abundantly  clear 
that  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  would 
result  in  some  military  and  technical 
disadvantages  and  risks  for  this  Nation. 
Indeed  there  was  little  controversy  on 
this  point.  There  was,  however,  consid- 
erable divergence  of  opinion  among  the 
witnesses  as  to  the  extent  and  effect  of 
the  risks  and  disadvantages  and  as  to 
whether  they  are  acceptable  on  balance. 
Some  of  the  witnesses  viewed  the  risks 
and  disadvantages  as  being  of  a  minor 
nature  and  as  being  fully  acceptable  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  Nation's  security. 
Others  assessed  them  as  being  of  serious 
and  major  proportions. 

Among  the  military  disadvantages  as- 
sociated with  the  treaty  discussed  in  the 
report  are  the  following: 

First.  The  United  States  probably  will 
be  unable  to  duplicate  Soviet  achieve- 
ments In  very  high  yield  weapon  tech- 
nology. 

Second.  The  United  States  will  be  un- 
able to  acquire  necessary  data  on  the  ef- 
fects of  very  high  yield  atmoq>heric  ex- 
plosions. 

Third.  The  United  BUtes  will  be  un- 
able to  acquire  data  on  high  altitude 
weapons  effects. 

Fourth.  The  United  SUtes  will  be  un- 
able to  determine  with  confidence  the 
performance  and  rdiiabillty  of  any  ABM 
system  developed  without  benefit  of  at- 
mospheric operational  system  tests. 

Fifth.  The  United  SUtea  will  be  unable 
to  verify  the  ability  of  its  hardoied  sec- 
ond-strike missile  systems  to  sunrlTe 
close-in  high-yield  nuclear  explosions. 

Sixth.  The  United  States  will  be  un- 
able to  verify  the  abUity  of  its  missile  re- 
entry bodies  under  defensive  nuclear  at- 
tack to  survive  and  to  penetrate  to  the 
target  without  the  opportunity  to  test 
nose  cone  and  warhead  designs  In  a  nu- 
clear environment  \mder  dynamic  re- 
entry conditions. 

Seventh.  The  treaty  will  provide  the 
Soviet  Union  with  an  opportunity  to 
equal  U3.  accomplishments  in  sulmieg- 
aton  weapon  technology. 

Eighth.  The  treaty  will  deny  to  the 
United  States  a  valuable  source  of  in- 


formation on   Soviet   nuclear   weapons 
capabilities. 

There  were,  of  course,  counterargu- 
ments. It  was  contended  for  example, 
that  the  Soviets  would  be  equally  in- 
hibited. It  was  accurately  asserted  that 
progress  could  be  made  in  some  im- 
portant areas  without  the  benefit  of  at- 
mospheric testing  and  that  the  test  ban 
would  not  prevent  qualitative  improve- 
ments being  made  in  our  weapon  systems 
either  as  a  result  of  underground  testing 
or  by  virtue  of  nonnuclear  technology. 

In  addition,  the  testimony  was  unani- 
mous that,  except  in  the  field  of  high 
yield  weapons,  the  United  States  today 
holds  a  clear  and  commanding  lead  in 
nuclear  weapons  and  weapon  systems. 
This  superiority  Is  said  to  result  from  a 
larger  and  more  diversified  stockpile  of 
nuclear  weapons,  by  more  numerous, 
varied  and  sophisticated  delivery  sys- 
tems, and  by  a  greater  capacity  to  pro- 
duce nuclear  materials,  weapons,  and 
delivery  systems.  It  was  strongly  urged 
by  some  witnesses  that  the  treaty  would 
tend  to  stabilize  this  superiority. 

As  against  this,  however,  we  learned 
from  the  evidence  that  the  Soviets  have 
overtaken  and  surpassed  us  in  the  de- 
irign  of  very  high  yield  nuclear  weap- 
oos;  that  they  may  possess  knowledge  of 
weapons  effects  and  antibalUstic  missile 
programs  superior  to  ours;  and  that 
imder  the  terms  of  the  treaty  it  is 
OiUrely  possible  that  they  will  achieve 
parity  with  us  in  low  yield  weapon  tech- 
nology. Thus  the  effect  of  tiie  treaty 
iB  to  legalize  testing  in  the  area  where 
we  deem  the  Soviets  to  be  inferior— that, 
Is  low  yield  weapons — and  deny  to  us 
the  benefits  of  desirable  testing  hi  the 
higher  yield  areas  where  the  Soviets  are 
or  may  be  superior. 

After  carefully  weighing  all  of  the 
evidttioe.  the  majority  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  concluded  that  the  pn^^osed 
treaty  will  affect  adversely  the  future 
quality  of  this  Nation's  arms,  and  that  it 
win  result  in  serious,  and  perhaps  for- 
midable, military  and  technical  disad- 
vantages. Any  military  and  technical 
advantages  which  we  will  derive  from 
the  treaty  do  not.  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  majority,  counterbalance  or  out- 
welgb  the  military  and  technical  dis- 
advantages. It  appears  that  the  Soviets 
win  not  be  inhibited  to  the  same  extent 
tn  those  areas  of  nuclear  weaponry 
where  we  now  deem  them  to  be  inferior. 
Admittedly,  however,  other  factors. 
which  are  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
suboommittee  report,  are  pertinent  to  a 
Itaal  Judgment  od.  the  treaty.  Among 
these  are  matters  relating  to  intema- 
tlanal  affairs,  foreign  policy,  and  our 
relations  with  other  countries.  As  the 
report  states,  when  these  are  taken  into 
coDSideraUon,  each  individual  must 
reach  his  own  Judgment  on  the  basis 
of  personal  phUoeophy,  past  experience, 
current  knowledge,  and  the  relative 
weight  which  he  assigns  to  the  various 
factors  involved. 

Another  matter  discussed  in  the  re- 
port are  the  "safeguards"  upon  which 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  conditioned 
their  approval  of  the  treaty,  and  which 
are  designed  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  adverse  effect  of  the  treaty  upon  our 
weapon  programs.     The  subcommittee 


considers  it  to  be  vital  that,  if  the  treaty 
Is  ratified,  these  safeguards  be  imple- 
mented to  the  maximum  extent.  We 
have  already  asked  for  and  received  cer- 
tain assurances  from  the  administration 
with  respect  to  these  safeguards  but  have 
not  received  the  detailed  information 
which  we  feel  should  be  furnished.  If 
the  treaty  is  ratified  It  is  the  intent  of 
the  subcommittee  to  monitor  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  safeguards  on  a  regular 
basis. 

However,  as  is  said  in  the  report,  even 
the  most  thorough  implementation  of 
the  safeguards  will  not  reduce  the  mili- 
tary and  technical  disadvantages  of  the 
treaty.  No  safeguard  can  provide  the 
benefits  of  testing  where  testing  is  pro- 
hibited and  none  can  assure  that  this 
Nation  will  acquire  the  highest  quality 
weapon  systems  of  which  it  is  capable 
when  the  means  for  achieving  that  ob- 
jective are  denied. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  read  a  few  passages  from  the 
subcommittee  report.   They  are: 

In  considering  tbe  Impact  and  effect  of 
the  proposed  test  ban  It  U  Important  to  re- 
member that  iar  nearly  two  decades  this 
Nation  has  been  confronted  by  an  adversary 
who  has  openly  and  repeatedly  claimed  that 
his  dominant  gotd  Is  to  destroy  the  nations 
of  the  non-Oommunlst  world.  Only  because 
we  have  maintained  clear  military  superi- 
ority and  the  ablUty  to  inflict  unacceptable 
damage  upon  him  has  the  would-be  aggressor 
been  deterred.  The  basis  of  our  deterrence 
iB  military  superiority  which,  in  turn,  is 
based  on  our  nuclear  weapon  programs  and 
nuclear  retaliatory  forces. 

It  Is  vital  to  otir  survival  that  no  step 
be  taken  which  in  any  manner  would  Im- 
pair the  Integrity  and  credibility  of  omi  de- 
terrence or  degrade  the  ability  of  our  mlUtary 
forces  to  protect  our  security  If  we  should 
be  chaUenged  mUltarUy  by  a  hoetUe  nuclear 
power. 

Mr.  President,  I  aw>reciate  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Senate.  After  presentation 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  chairman  will 
from  time  to  time  have  f urthw  remarks 
to  make.       

THE  RAMPART  CANYON  DAM  ON 
THE  YUKON 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  some  90  Alaska  dtiaens,  mostly 
from  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks  the 
State's  two  largest  dUes— but  with  rep- 
resentation from  other  parts  of  our  far- 
flung  49th  State,  assembled  at  Mount  Bic- 
Kinley  National  Park  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  of  speeding  the  development 
of  the  State's  virtually  undeveloped  hy- 
droelectric resources  through  the  river- 
basin  development  of  the  mighty  Yukon 
at  tbe  Rampart  Canyon  damaite.  This 
site  lies  about  100  miles  xxirthwest  of 
Fairbanks  in  almost  the  geographical 
center  of  Alaska  and  about  one-third  of 
the  way  in  the  Yukon's  2,300-mile  course 
through  our  State.  Tlie  meeting  was  a 
civic  enterprise  sponsored  by  the  initia- 
tive of  Masror  George  ShantxA,  of  An- 
chorage, with  the  ready  cooperation  of 
Mayor  Darrell  Brewlngton,  of  Fairtwnks. 

The  unique  excellence  of  this  Rampart 
Dam  project,  which  would  produce  the 
lowest  cost  power  under  the  American 
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ilag.  "«f 'r  1  mllla  per  kilowatt  hour  at 
the  bus  bar,  1mm  long  been  known  to  tbe 
Corp*  of  XDcInaen  of  the  U^.  Army. 

Four  Tern  MEO  tbe  Senate  Public 
Works  CoaUBlttee.  then  under  the  chair- 
manship of  oar  disttngxiiBhed  late  col- 
league. Dennis  Cbaves  of  New  Mexico, 
sponsored  a  rswdutlon  directing  the 
Corp*  of  fiiglnears  to  begin  a  study  of 
the  feaslbmtv  of  a  dam  In  the  30-mlle 
Rampart  Canjon.  Those  studies  have 
proceeded  stnee  that  time  and  about  $1 
million  have  been  appropriated  for 
them — the  amounts  required  and  re- 
quested by  the  eorpe.  having  been  regu- 
lartf  Inclnded  In  ttie  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration's butliets. 

The  corps  retained  the  Development 
and  Resourcei  Corporation  of  New  York 
to  make  the  ewmiilr— that  is.  the  mar- 
keting— 8tadl«,  of  the  possibilities  for 
the  sale  of  RaaoparfB  4.9  minion  kilo- 
watt Installed  capacity.  The  report,  ren- 
dered a  year  ago.  spelled  out  tn  detail 
the  variety  of  likhistrles  that  would  be 
attracted  by  TlMUisifii  low-cost  power 
and  condoded  that  all  of  It  could  be  sold 

la  fact,  the  tndi- 
were  (taat  the  demand  would  be 
so  great  that  further  sites  on  the  river 
should  be  stodled  wtth  a  view  to  a  whole 
river  power  and  flood  control  develop- 
menL  The  Devalopmeni  and  Resouroes 
Corporation  la  a  firm  wlih  an  interna- 
ttonal  rspate  as  power  developers  and 
conenllanta,  boadtod  by  the  xuen  who. 
nearly  M  yeara  ago,  were  associated  with 
the  Tennesaee  Valley  Authority  and 
guided  Its  inlttalfoiii  and  development. 

The  cozps  la  now  about  ready  to  re- 
port on  the  eagtneirlng  and  economic  as- 
pects of  tlio  Raapart  Canyon  damsite. 
and  Is  asvalllBg  some  snpplemenfeary 
laaztettiig  staMso  being  made  by  the 
lutertor  DepartBont  as  well  as  some 
studies  of  the  Impact  of  the  project  on 
Itm  aatiiral  saooHnes  of  the  regton,  for 
the  reaanroir  teak  of  the  dam  wlU  be  tbe 
largeat  msiigji  lake  la  the  world  and 
has  a  vast  potihal  for  an  inland  fresh 
water  oosaanrilal  and  «ort  flshery. 

The  eitkHM  aaaoaiated  at  Mount  Mc- 
Klnley  National  Park  over  this  last  week- 
end were  soUoMauaMMii  a  iH<oJect  of  such 
vital  Importaneo  not  merely  to  Alaska's 
bat  also  to  ibe  M^onl  economy  be  de- 
layed no  looter  tlmn  necessary;    they 

ill- 
it  baaed  en  mla- 
iptlona. 

Tlie  Mis<li^  wm  addiassed  by  Od. 
K.T.  fl 

forAlaska;  krOofs.  William  A.  Spm;  by 

etary  of  the 
Association;  by 
Ivan  BbMii,  IndoMiial  consultant;  by 
Oeorge  8aadk■^^  my  admfnlHtratlve  aa- 
siataat,  an  anIlMiity  on  hydroelectrle 
posrer.  and  tl»  nalker  of  the  definitive 
book  en  Ocaad  Coulee  Dam  entitled 
"Hall  Cbiumbta*;  and  by  hrene  Ryan,  a 
former  nsmtavef  the  Alaska  State  Sen- 
ate, a  geologlrt  and  mining  engineer  by 

•  of  tlie  Rampart 
by  appoint- 
ment of  thoCkiif  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. U  A.  Anny*  All  the  addresses  were 
notable.  I  airikqMntBioos  oonsent  that 
two  of  them:  "liniat  Ifezt  for  Rampart?" 
by  Oecffge  Sundborg.  and  "A  Report  on 


Rampart"  by  Irene  Ryan,  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RscoKD.  as  f  oUows : 

What  Nxxt  fob  Ramp  act? 
(By  0«orse  Sundborg) 

TtM  Bamprt  project,  op  to  Uil«  time.  h«fl 
bwn  fortune's  child.  The  aun  ahinee  bright 
on  It.  Kvery thing  haa  gone  exceedingly  well. 
I  am  sure  there  hae  never  been  a  proposal 
of  tlxla  magnitude  In  the  hUtory  of  our  coun- 
try— tn  fact  In  all  human  history — where  ao 
much  proyreaa  haa  been  made  In  such  a  short 
span  of  yean.  Orand  Coulee,  the  largest 
manmaria  thing  on  earth  and  the  only  power 
dam  mertUng  oocnparlaon  with  It — though 
Rampart  la  mora  than  twloa  as  big  in  energy 
capability — waa  hardly  more  than  a  gleam  In 
Ita  proponents'  eyes  6  years  later.  The  begin- 
ning of  a  Grand  Ck>ulee  feasibility  study  was 
a  score  of  yeara  away.  And  here  we  are  prac- 
tteaUy  ready  to  start  the  dirt  flying  on  Ram- 
pstft. 

We've  doos  wonders  wtth  Rampart  becauae 
we've  had  tba  breaks.  We've  deserved  thctn 
aoil  worked  for  them;  but  we've  had  them. 

First,  nature  has  given  us  the  physical  set- 
ting of  water  supply,  storage  potential  and 
favorable  construction  conditions  at  an  In- 
cccnparable  site  which  make  for  the  greatest 
remaining  power  project  In  the  free  world. 

SeooDd.  tiM  eeonomJc  and  political  situa- 
tion was  right  to  proceed.  Alaska  had 
sclilsrved  statehood  with  It  eonoomltant  poal- 
tlon  of  power  in  Congraas.  Our  oongresslnnal 
de legation  was  able  to  obtain  an  approprla- 
Uon  for  a  beginning  of  the  Rampart  study  in 
tbe  1900  River  and  Harbor  Act  by  Joining  In 
the  very  flrst  overriding  of  a  veto  of  a  popu- 
lar PresMsnt  la  the  hurt  year  of  his  tncum- 
bocy.  I  remember  the  day  vary  weU.  lite 
laat  vota  needed  to  override  President  Klaen- 
howvr's  veto  waa  obtained  whan  Senator 
OBXTarnjM.  with  a  cast  on  his  leg,  left  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  for  a  quick  drive  the  length  of 
Washington  to  t^  Capitol.  I  know  it  was 
a  qolck  drive  because  I  was  at  the  wheel. 
The  Senator  went  on  the  floor  In  a  wheel- 
etkalr.  After  getting  the  motiey  for  Rampart 
b*  want  baek  to  the  boqpMal  to  finish  reeov- 
ary  from  a  lag  tnjvry  which  steninaail  from  a 
bunting  accident  in  Alaska. 

Our  next  break  caoM  when  the  people  o< 
the  United  States  chose  as  their  President. 
\xf  the  narrowest  of  popular  vote  margins, 
a  man  who  as  VS.  Senator  from  Massa- 
ehoaetta  had  helped  vote  the  first  money  for 
Rampart.  He  was  pledged  to  Rampart  be- 
tora  his  alsetion.  In  Iteo  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy  satd:  "We  moat  meet  the  challenge 
c^  Alaska — tha  rtialienge  to  reap  Its  abun- 
dance, build  Its  strength  and  provide  a  reaer- 
volr  of  natural  wealth  for  a  growing  Amer- 
ica. We  must,  of  course,  press  forward  with 
bold,  and  vitally  needed,  projects  such  as 
the  Rampart  Canyon  Dam.  •  •  •  I  foreeee  a 
isuid  at  o^rar  1  million  people— a  giant  elec- 
tric grid  stretching  fixim  Juneau  to  Anchor- 
age and  beyond.  I  see  the  greatest  dam  in 
tha  free  world  at  Rampart  Canyon,  producing 
twice  the  power  of  TVA  to  light  homes  and 
mills  and  cities  and  farms  all  over  Alaska." 

After  President  Kennedy's  Ixuiuguration  an 
appropriation  to  speed  the  Rampart  Investi- 
gation was  Included  each  year  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Another  break  for  Rampart  came  In  the 
form  of  the  character  and  ability  of  tha  fine 
Array  officers  who.  as  district  engineers  in 
Alaska,  have  directed  the  Rampart  in vee li- 
gation. Alaska  was  fortunate  to  have  Col. 
Christian  Hanburger  in  charge  of  the  work 
until  last  year.  We  are  fortunate  now  to 
have  Col.  Kennath  T.  Sawyer.  They  have 
had  able  assistants,  including  our  friends 
Warren  Oaorge  and  Harold  Moata.  At  hlgtoer 
levels  Oen.  W.  W.  Lapsley  has  been  our  friend 
as    North   Pacific    Dlvlslaa    Knglneer.    Gen. 


Kmeraon  Itachner  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
when  the  Investigation  began  and  Oen. 
Walter  K.  Wilson  as  Chief  now  that  the  re- 
port Is  nearlng  completion,  have  made  and 
will  continue  to  make  Invaluable  oontrtbu- 
Uooa. 

A  really  great  break  catne  when  an  out- 
standing group  of  power  consultants,  headed 
by  David  Ullenthal.  the  late  Gordon  Clapp, 
and  Walton  Seymour,  the  men  who  guided 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  success — 
were  enlisted  to  make  the  Rampart  power 
market  survey.  Among  their  talented  and 
knowledgable  aaslatanta  were  Ivan  Bioch  and 
Sam  Moment.  A  Rampart  Economic  Ad- 
viaory  Committee  Including  Gus  Norwood. 
Irene  Ryan.  Stanley  J.  UcCutcheon.  Ed 
Merdea.  Vernon  Forbes,  Barney  Gottsteln.  the 
late  Frank  Mapleton,  the  late  Samuel  B  Mor- 
ns. Dr  Edward  S  Shaw,  and  Dr  William  R 
Wood,  some  of  whom  are  here  with  us  today, 
lent  vital  counsel. 

The  investigations  which  these  engineers 
and  econonUsts  have  mads  show  Rampart  to 
be  even  better  than  we  suspected.  It  Is  not 
only  a  giant  but  a  woadar. 

The  canyon  walls  are  of  sound  rock.  The 
reservoir  is  water  tight.  The  power  can  be 
produced  to  sell  at  3  mills  per  kllowatl-hour 
at  the  bus  b«u-  and  not  to  exceed  3  mills  de- 
livered to  tidewater  on  Cook  Inlet  or  Prince 
William  Sound.  The  storage  area  Is  unique 
In  that  It  contains  not  a  mile  of  Improved 
highway,  not  so  much  as  a  single  railroad 
siding,  no  factories,  no  modern  homes,  not 
more  than  10  flush  toilets,  almost  no  public 
buildings,  no  going  industries,  no  scenic 
wotiders.  no  recreational  delights,  no  archi- 
tectural monuments,  no  viable  economy. 

Search  the  whole  world  over  and  It  would 
be  dlRlcult  to  find  an  equivalent  area  with 
ao  Uttia  to  be  lost  through  fkxxllng.  In  fact, 
those  who  know  It  best  say  the  kindest  and 
best  thing  anyone  could  do  for  the  Yukon 
Flat»— the  thing  which  would  Improve  them 
most — would  be  to  put  them  under  from  100 
to  400  feet  of  water. 

By  doing  that  we  will  receive  In  exchange 
a  remarkable  range  of  benefits.  First  there 
will  be  employment  on  the  Rampart  project 
Iteelf — a  SU  bUlian  program  of  construcUoc 
and  related  direct  activity.  The  amount  to 
be  spent  on  construction  in  the  §  ysara  im- 
mediately preceding  initial  power  production 
win.  the  Development  and  Resources  Corpo- 
ration tells  us.  exceed  Alaska  military  con- 
struction In  the  1950-SS  period.  AH  of  us 
who  lived  in  Alaaka  then  can  appreciate  what 
that  meana. 

Next.  Immediately  upon  authorl2stlon  of 
the  dam — which  could  come  next  year — we 
win  begin  to  build  a  highway  to  the  damslte 
from  Manley  Hot  Springs  gr  Eureka,  extend 
the  Alaaka  Railroad  probably  from  Dunbar. 
start  to  move  the  seven  villages  In  the  area  to 
be  flooded  to  new  locations  of  their  own 
choosing  on  higher  ground  or  if  they  prefer 
along  the  river  below  the  dam  and  log  the  10 
billion  board  feet  of  timber  within  the  reser- 
voir area.  There  will  be  substantial  employ- 
ment In  connection  with  all  this.  In  addl- 
tioai  we  will  employ  game  patrols  to  Insure 
that  mooee,  bear  and  other  big  game  animals 
in  the  reservoir  area  are  not  stranded  on 
Islands  or  penlusulas  and  ducks  do  not  nest 
Immediately  In  advance  oX  rising  waters. 

Then  there  will  be  the  Incentive  for  de- 
velopment of  cement  plants  (8  million  barrels 
needed)  and  construction  materials  for  the 
dam  Itself,  the  building  of  construction  cities 
with  housing  and  services  to  taJce  care  at  all 
the  workers  who  will  be  employed  and  the 
visitors  who  will  be  attracted  to  the  great 
scene  of  activity.  Finally,  as  end  resiilt.  some 
7,500  to  15,000  men  will  be  employed  perma- 
nently In  electrochemical  and  electrometal- 
lurgloal  Industries  tn  Alaska,  which,  com- 
bined with  10.000  to  30.000  In  reUted  pur- 
suits, win  support  In  all  a  population  Increase 
of  from  70,000  to  140.000  forever. 
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The  busy  and  prosperous  Alaska  which 
«ill  result  wlU  base  Its  being  on  aluminum. 
electric  furnace  pig  Iron  and  steel,  ferro- 
alloys, copper,  magnesium,  chlorine  and  caus- 
tic soda,  calcium  carbide,  abrasives,  nitrogen. 
phc^phorus,  Utanlum  and  other  products. 
Tlie  total  power  output  of  not  only  Rampart 
but  the  Woodchopper  site  upstream  and  the 
Kaltag  Dam  downstream  will  be  required 
lo  keep  this  industrial  complex  going. 

We  are  fortunate  in  that  Rampart  oomea 
to  Alaska  at  a  time  when  the  populatlcm  of 
the  State  and  Nation  is  growing  at  an  un- 
precedented rate.  The  United  States  wlU 
have  almoet  twice  as  many  people  In  the 
year  2,000  as  It  has  today.  Alaska's  popula- 
Uon  will  also  have  grown  manyfold. 

Rampart  has  ripened  just  at  a  time  when 
long  distance  transmission  of  electrical  en- 
ergy by  direct  current  at  very  high  voltages 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  feasible  tech- 
nlcany.  This  U  no  plpedream.  A  dam  the 
size  and  capacity  of  Rampart  is  more  than 
just  theoreUcally  passible.  The  Russians 
have  already  built  one  such  dam  and  have 
others  under  construction.  The  Bratsk 
Dam  on  the  Angara  River,  from  which  power 
generation  commenced  in  1961.  has  an  In- 
stalled capacity  of  4.5  million  kilowatts,  al- 
most equal  to  Rampart.  Bratsk  U  longer 
(4.728  feet  at  the  creet  as  against  8,000) 
than  Rampart  but  not  so  high  (410  feet  vs. 
440)  and  has  only  a  small  fraction  of  Barn- 
part's  storage  (146  million  acre  feet  against 
Rampart's  1.2  billion).  The  Kraanoyarak 
Dam  on  the  Yeniaey  River,  now  under  con- 
struction, will  have  power  capacity  of  6  mil- 
lion kilowatts,  larger  than  Rampart. 

I  mention  theae  comparisons  with  the 
USSR,  to  indicate  that  Rampart  U  not 
ahead  of  iU  time.  Soviet  Rusala  haa  an- 
nounced plans  to  Increase  hjrdroelectrtc  pow- 
er capacity  tenfold  by  1980.  The  United 
SUtes  alao  faces  the  need  for  more  power 
for  a  growing  population.  We  will  require 
a  21 -fold  Increase  in  slectrlc  energy  capacity 
by  the  year  2,000,  based  on  known  popuUtton 
and  p>ower  use  factors.  Rampart  Dam,  big 
as  It  Is,  can  bring  In  only  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  needed. 

From  Alaska's  standpoint,  there  U  no 
question  but  what  Rampart  Is  needed.  We 
have  no  dependable  statewide  economy  now. 
Rampart  will  provide  It.  Alaskans  may  dif- 
fer on  what  power  Increment  should  be 
brought  in  next.  Some  favor  a  gaa-flred  or 
oil-fired  unit  In  Anchorage,  others  a  mlna- 
mouth  coal  plant  at  Sutton  or  Healy.  still 
others  Bradley  Lake  or  Snettlaham,  or  a  nu- 
clear pUnt  at  Fairbanks.  But  aU  agree  that 
these  would  be  only  Interim  short-range  so- 
luUons.  Rampart  Is  In  every  Alaskan's  fu- 
ture. The  imiversallty  of  supoprt  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  wonderful  turnout  at  this 
meeting  at  Alaskans,  sparked  by  Mayor 
Oeorge  Sharrock  of  Anchorage  and  Mayor 
Darren  Brewington  of  Fairbanks. 

Finally,  we  are  fortunate  because  we  have 
working  for  us  in  Washington  a  man  who  Is 
absolutely  dedicated  to  seeing  Rampart  on 
the  line.  His  vUion  and  drive  are  largely 
responsible  for  Rampart  having  made  the 
progress  it  has. 

And  we  all  know  BaifxsT  Oxxncimfa  will  not 
rest  or  be  satlafied  until  Rampart  is  a  reality. 
Are  we,  then,  assured  of  succees?  Do  we — 
please  excuse  the  metaphor — have  all  our 
ducks  In  a  row?  Is  everyUilng  oopacetlc? 
Par  from  it.  Rampart  has  Its  enemlee — 
waiUng  with  a  loaded  shotgun  and  a  red-hot 
mimeograph  machine. 

On  March  4  last  a  leading  American  con- 
servationist addressed  a  wildlife  conference 
In  Detroit.  Of  all  the  trends  and  develop- 
ments In  our  Nation  which  he  viewed  with 
distaste  and  alarm  none  received  quite  so 
much  attention  as  ours.    I  quote: 

"There  is  a  new  proposal  now  for  a  proj- 
ect that  dwarfs  all  previous  projects  in  the 
unprecedented  magnitude  of  fish  and  wild- 
life   resources   and    habitat    that    would    be 


deatrojred.  It  Is  the  proposed  Rampart  Dam 
on  tha  Yukon  River  in  central  Alaska.  Get 
acquainted  with  this  proposal  and  you  will 
fin**  beneath  its  glossy  surf au^  a  massive  and 
Irreparable  threat  to  flsh  and  wildlife. 

"The  600-foot  dam  would  block  sizable 
upstream  migration  of  salmon  in  the  T\ikon. 
The  Rampart  Impoundment  would  cover  10.- 
000  square  miles — I  said  square  miles — of  the 
Yukon  Flats  that  produce  on  the  average  of 
1V4  million  ducks  and  geese  a  year.  More 
ducks  are  produced  there  than  are  bagged 
In  most  flyways.  They  represent  mUlions  of 
man-days  of  recreation  potential  in  all 
States,  because  Yukon  Flats  waterfowl  are 
bagged  In  all  flyways,  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic.  Moose  and  furbearers  also  would 
suffer,  and  the  dam  would  alter  the  annual 
water  cycle  that  makes  the  Yukon  Delta  an 
Important  waterfowl  breeding  and  concen- 
tration ground. 

"Rampart  Dam  is  synonymous  with  re- 
sources destruction.  A  very  determined  ef- 
fort Is  being  made  to  rush  its  authorization 
through  Congress  and  conservationists  every- 
where had  better  look  into  the  proposal  and 
learn  the  facts  that  are  Involved." 

The  speaker  quoted  is  Ira  N.  Gabrlelson, 
president  of  the  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute. We  know  Gabe  very  well  in  Alaaka. 
Tliough  a  lifelong  and  professional  conserva- 
tionist In  his  utterances,  he  was  resix>n8ible 
for  and  presided  over  the  most  ghastly  con- 
servation failtue  in  Alaska  history,  and  per- 
haps in  our  Nation's  recent  history,  that  is 
within  the  time  that  game  management  and 
conservation  have  beconM  accepted  practices. 
He  was  the  first  Director  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  after  It  was  organized  in 
1940  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  old  Biologi- 
cal Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
of  which  he  had  been  the  Director,  and  the 
Btireau  of  Fisheries  of  the  Department  of 
CoDunerce,  the  new  agency  resulting  fnun 
this  amalgamation  being  moved  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  At  that  time  the 
A1*«W  salmon  runs  were  at  their  peak.  How- 
erer.  thoee  of  us  who  are  knowledgeable 
about  Alaakan  matters  were  convinced  that 
the  run  would  decline  unless  certain  con- 
servation measures  were  taken  to  prevent 
thesn.  One  was  the  abolition  of  flshtrape. 
However,  none  of  thoee  holding  those 
fears  and  with  remedial  proposals  could 
prevail  upon  Oabrielson.  and  his  regime  saw 
the  beginning  of  the  steady  decline  of  the 
Alaska  salmon  runs.  As  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  had  absolute  authority  in  the 
matter.  Alaskans  were  helpless.  Here  are  the 
figures  of  the  salmon  pack  for  the  years  in 
which  Oabrielson  was  the  Director  of  the 
Fish  and  WUdlife  Service:  1941,  6,906,608 
cases;  1942,  8,089,100  cases;  1943.  5396.600 
cases;  1944,  4,877,796  cases;  1945  4341,120 
cases;  and  1946,  3.971.109  cases. 

But  the  decline  continued  after  1946, 
when  it  might  still  have  been  reversed,  be- 
cause when  Oabrielson  left  his  position  in 
the  Government  as  Director  of  the  Fish  and 
WUdlife  Service  to  become,  in  private  life, 
the  director  of  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  former 
assistant,  Albert  M.  Day — cast  in  the  same 
mold — a  fine  theoretical  conservationist  but 
wholly  Impractical  and  without  conforma- 
blllty  to  realities.  Day  bad  been  a  subordi- 
nate of  Oabrlelson's  in  the  Biological  Svirvey, 
came  over  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
as  his  Assistant  Director,  and  succeeded  him 
as  Director  from  1946  to  1953.  He  Inherited 
and  continued  Oabrlelson's  ruinous  policies. 
In  theee  years,  figures  for  the  salmon  pack 
were  as  follows:  1947,  4,302,468  cases;  1948, 
4,010,612  cases;  1949.  4391,061  cases;  1960. 
8372,648  oases;  1981,  3,484,468  cases;  1962. 
8.674.188  cases:  and  1953.  2.926370  cases.  The 
decline  from  nearly  7  million  cases  In  1941 
to  little  over  a  third  of  that  pack  at  the  end 
of  the  Oabrielson-Day  regime  had  acquired 
momenttun  and  continued  until  the  last 
year  of  Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  misman- 


agement when.  In  1959,  the  pack  hit  the 
lowest  point  in  60  years  with  only  1,600,000 
cases. 

The  State  government,  which  abolished 
fish  traps  and  took  the  remedial  measures 
which  the  Federal  management  failed  to  do, 
now  has  the  extremely  difficult  task  of  try- 
ing to  rebuild  the  sorely  depleted  salmon 
fishery  and  restore  not  only  that  one  great 
natural  resource,  but  with  it  the  wrecked 
economy  of  our  coastal  communities  and 
diminished  State  revenues,  which  resulted 
from  that  disastrous  and  needless  decline  in 
the  salmon  resource. 

How  ironical  that  it  Is  the  sauM  Ira 
Oabrielson  who  now  weeps  over  the  fish — 
never  a  commercial  nin  in  the  Yukon — and 
the  other  wUdllfe  resources  and  would  pre- 
vent Alaska's  one  great  hope  of  rebuilding 
an  economy  which  he  was  responsible  for 
wrecking. 

Alaskans  encountered  Ira  Oabrielson  next 
at  their  constitutional  convention  at  College 
in  1956.  I  was  among  the  delegates  who 
heard  him  predict  that  unless  we  did  as  he 
said,  namely  to  provide  uniquely  for  flsh 
and  wildlife  for  administration  by  a  board 
or  commission,  Alaska  would  face  losing  a 
remission  of  Federal  excise  taxes  collected 
on  fishing  tackle  and  sporting  goods  for 
restoration  projects.  Your  constitutional 
convention  delegates  listened  carefully  to 
Mr.  Oabrielson.  But  they  were  not  Im- 
pressed. We  put  fish  and  game  administra- 
tion on  the  same  working  basis  as  other 
functions  of  State  government,  with  respon- 
sibilities resting  directly  on  the  GovemOT 
who  is  elected  by  the  people.  Alaska  has 
an  excellent  department  of  flsh  and  game. 
We  have  not  lost  1  cent  of  Federal  matching 
funds  for  conservation  ptuixiees.  Oabrlel- 
son's forecast  of  loss  of  revenue  proved 
totally  unwarranted. 

Here  is  yet  another  later  example  of  how 
far  wrong  this  great  conservationist  was. 
'When  it  was  known  that  there  was  oil  in 
the  Kenal  Peninsula  and  it  was  essential  to 
Alaaka  that  exploration  and  development 
take  place  there,  the  chief  opposition 
stemmed  from  Ira  Oabrlelson's  WUdllfe  Man- 
agement Institute.  Its  representative  at  the 
hearings,  C.  B.  Outermuth,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Oabrielson,  testified  that  prospect- 
ing and  drilling  would  be  ruinous  to  and 
destructive  of  the  mooee.  We  aU  knew  It 
would  not  be  so.  Actually,  all  their  dire 
predictions  proved  to  be  completely  un- 
fotinded. 

Consider  the  role  of  this  one  professional 
so-called  conservatlMilst  In  Alaska's  recent 
economic  history.  Alaska  and  the  Nation 
had  a  leading  resource,  the  Pacific  salmon, 
over  whoae  virtual  demise  he  presided. 
Alaska  has  a  promising  Industry  now  emerg- 
ing, petroleum  exploration  and  production, 
which  he  tried  to  prevent,  and  now  that  we 
hope  to  set  our  economy  on  a  permanent 
soimd  baaU  with  the  development  of  Ram- 
part power,  he  Is  again  trying  to  stand  in 
the  way. 

How  different  would  be  the  lot  of  the 
average  Alaskan  today  if  the  WUdllfe  Man- 
agement Institute  had  prevaUed  at  the  time 
of  hearings  on  opening  the  Kenal  National 
Moose  Range  to  leasing  in  1967.  The  range 
now  accommodates  some  66  producing  oU 
wells  and  7  or  8  gas  welU.  The  oU  wells 
are  producing  30,000  barrels  of  petroleum 
every  day.  The  treasury  of  the  StaU  of 
Alaska  has  beneflted  to  the  tune  of  more 
than  g60  mUUon  from  royalties,  lease  rentals, 
tonuses,  and  production  taxee — money  which 
otherwise  would  have  had  to  come  from 
taxpayers,  you  and  me,  to  support  State 
services.  Have  the  moose  suffered?  We  all 
know  the  answer.  I  had  to  drlvs  around 
three  of  them  on  the  Sterling  Hl^way  on 
a  recent  misty  nutming. 

Now  what  about  this  duck  business?  De- 
pending on  what  conservaUonlst  you  be- 
lieve, the  Yukon  Flats  produce  from  500300 
to    1.500.000    ducks    a    year.      This    sotmds 
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by  buntAn 
In  all  UJS.  ttjwm.ym.  That  ■ounds  Important. 
b\it  tot'a  put  tt  In  panpactlT*.  Of  Um  ducka 
and  ■••••  akoi  in  tJM  Unltad  Stataa.  on  aU 
four  flTvaja.  la  Um  padod  lM0-«9.  85  p«r- 
oaat  caoM  tram  feMadlng  grounda  in  Canada. 
11  paroani  wmm  h»telittl  In  tha  lowar  iS.  and 
onlf  i  paroaaft  ••■•  fkom  all  at  Alaaka.  No- 
tloa  Z  aald  "all  9t  iln-^r"  not  Juat  tba  Yu- 
kon naU  an»  that  wUl  ba  ttoodad  behind 
Bampart  Daoa.  What*  did  thaw  Oftiraa 
coaoa  from?  Thtrj  wara  gtraD  to  Senator 
Oauaxxifa'a  ataff  a  vaek  a«o  yeetarday  In  a 
aart«  of  oonfataBoaa  baU  vltb  William  U. 
White,  ehlaf  at  tha  Branch  at  River  Baaln 
fttiMllea  at  tha  Zatailor  OaparUnent;  Dr.  A. 
J.  incholaon  mmA  Thoaaaa  Scbrader,  aaal«tant 
chMb  at  tha  mam  tacaneb;  Tataa  M.  Bar- 
bar.  Jk^  6hM  9€  tha  RaelaoMtlon  AcUvlty 
Baetlon.  and  Walter  P.  Criaaey.  dlraetor  of 
Population  Station.  Bu- 
M  Of  ^MKt  TMiMlai  and  WUdUfe. 
AetMaUy.  tfiMha  hatobad  on  tbe  Yukon 
Vlata  bead  la  m  Bood  aaany  dlrectton«  aalde 
tram  tha  OJB.  B|r«a|*-  ^  mbatantlal  Dum- 
ber ara  ahot  hi  Alaaka,  aome  fly  out  in  tbe 

dlrec- 
\  for  Soviet  Siberia.     Car- 
It  propaae   to  be  deprived  of 
k^    baai    hop*   of    economU;    develop- 
kent.  BaMpart   nam.    In  order  to  BooUlfy 
Maa  lait     thaaa  faatharcd  dafactora. 
It  la  aadaaataaiahla  tbat  dock  hunters 
ba  oaaawaad  about  any   threat   to 
at  aa»aon  fodder.    Tbe  nipply 
In  1A&7  eoaae  aj6  bbU- 


Uon  hiiatara  ht  tha  Doited  Stataa  bacged  an 
atarag*  ot  tut  dweha  apteee.  Laat  yaar  only 
half  M  maay  hontwa  felt  it  worth  tbatr 
whUa  to  b«f  doak  aiampe.  But  they 
ahouhlnt  IMaaaa  Aloika.  or  look  to  Alaeka 
to  aave  a  aorry  attuatlon. 

of  dooka  la  affected  by  many 

an  Blcetory.  ooverlng  a 
ransa  ot  aa  amdi  aa  IO.1BOO  mllea  from  tbe 
Aratto  to  Oaatoal  aad  South  Amarloa.  Win- 
ter hr'r**'^  "wof  doom  South,  and  feeding 
and  nattng  hohttai  durtng  migration  are 
fully  aa  hnportaat  aa  lireerting  habitat  In 
the  Berth.  ■ORlaaaa  Auihvy  changed  the 
doehi'  babHat  In  eaaatal  Louisiana:  tbe 
OotaaaMa  Baata  loahinietlnn  project  haa  af- 
feated   tt    4far  tha   batter)    tn   the   PadAc 

raiB  arop  tn  MlMauxi  la  Im- 
oao  of  tha  laartlng  enrmloi  of  the 
duck  la  droaghC  hi  tha  prmlria  Prorlnoee  ot 
Canada:    tha  advance  of  dviuzatlon  every- 

Plsaae  doaat  Mama  Alaaka.  KlU  by  hunt- 
era  oipea  oufe  ao  anah  aa  46  percent  at  tbe 
total  fall  popniatloa  at  maam  at  the  Im- 
portant dtask  ipaatae.  The  average  life  of  a 
mallard  ducfc,  hbBv  uuiieut  UB.  gun  prea- 
sura.  la  1  year.  Wtthout  gun  preaaure  the 
natural  mortaltty  at  migratory  waterfowl 
would  ba  only  10  to  lA  peroent  a  year.  So 
pliMB.  Mr.  (MteMtaoB.  don*t  blame  Alaaka. 

We  note  ftoM  a  aaeaDt  report  that  the 
breeding  population  of  ducks  In  Alaaka.  ac- 
aordbi^  to  tha  Flah  and  Wildlife  Service,  was 
down  is  paroant  In  May  of  thla  year.  This 
1  f0  ihow  what  has  happened  already 
of  all  Cbhl  talk  about  Rampart  Dam. 

Ira  Oahrlel—  and  hla  WUdllfe  Msnage- 
■aent  InaUtnta  ara  not  akme  in  thetr  efforts. 
Tbey  ara  woiklaf  hand  tn  glove  with  the  Na- 
tional wndllfa  fhdaratloa.  the  Ixaak  Walton 
League.  D«eks  mUlmtted.  the  Outdoor 
Wittera  iaaorlotinn.  the  WUdllfe  Society, 
the  Mathmal  AaoBwbo*  Society,  the  Defend- 
ers of  Wlldltto,  IB0..  and  others. 

There  ta  alto  ■wmtiared  among  Rampart's 
enemlee,  in  part  at  least,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
the  Departaaaat  of  the  Interior,  some  of 
wlMae  umployoaB  ore  enrolled,  practically 
full-time,  ta  hrytag  to  cut  Rampart  off  at 
the  peas.  Thoa  a  FUh  and  WUdllfe  Service 
elal  at  TwMOM,  wtthout  waiting  for  the 
to  OMB*  hi.  haa  been  maklag 
speeebea  to  Rotary  and  liona  Clubs  Invelgh- 


Ixig  against  Rampart,  speaking  of  a  "tre- 
mendous flsheriea  run"  In  the  Yukon,  and 
saying  there  are  "many  other  hydroelectric 
power  sltee  In  Alaska  which  might  produce 
ample  power  without  similar  damage."  To 
be  realistic,  however,  what  can  we  expect  from 
a  Department  whose  Secretary  seems  to  con- 
ceive of  his  mission  as  dealing  primarily,  if 
not  exclusively,  with  parks  and  recreation? 
If  Mr.  Udall  thought  otherwise  he.  or  at  least 
a  principal  associate  from  Washington, 
would  be  here  at  this  Important  meeting 
instead  of  mountaineering  un  Mt.  Kiliman- 
jaro In  Africa. 

It  would  also  have  been  wonderfully  help- 
ful had  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  uf 
Sport  Plaherlea  Branch  of  River  Ba&ln  Stud- 
ies been  with  us  for  this  meeting  The 
branch  Is  reportedly  putting  the  Onal  touches 
on  a  monumental  study  of  what  It  feels  will 
be  the  effects  of  Rampart  on  the  breeding 
and  nesting  of  ducks  In  the  Oats  which  will 
be  covered.  I  would  not  suggest  what  will  be 
the  findings  of  the  study,  althotigh  I  could 
guees.  but  I  do  suggest  that  had  a  repre- 
sentative been  sent  to  this  meeting  tbe  study 
would  hsve  been  enhanced.  UnofBclaJly, 
Senator  OmTTximfG  has  been  told  that  this 
study  Is  nearlng  completion  snd  Is  to  be  re- 
leased In  the  autumn. 

One  Interesting  plny  of  the  professional 
conservaUonlsts  Is  to  quote  one  another 
Ttiua.  Oatnlelsons  WUdllfe  Management 
Institute  feeds  a  set  of  twisted  statistics  to 
the  California  Pish  and  Game  Commission 
and  then  cites  a  resulting  an  tl- Ram  part  res- 
olution approvingly  In  the  "Outdoor  ifews 
Bulletin'  of  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute. The  Alaska  Conservation  Society, 
in  Its  news  bulletin,  quotes  as  gospel  the 
detractors  of  Rampart.  Consider  these  sen- 
timents published  by  William  O  Prultt.  Jr  . 
of  the  society,  in  reporting  his  attendance 
at  a  conference  on  northern  resources  at 
Whltehorse  last  March: 

"Nowhere  were  emotion  and  outmoded 
concepts  more  evident  than  in  the 
Rampart  discussion.  •  •  •  Two  or  three  mill 
power  •  •  •  Rampart  will  deliver  power  to 
tidewater  cheaper  than  any  other  source  In 
the  United  States.  •  •  •  Billions  and  trU- 
Uons  of  kilowatts  flew  about  like  the  snow- 
Bakes  they  are.  *  ■  *  It  was  nice  to  visit 
White  borae  (Canadians  Import  some  exceed - 
tngty  good  Scotch  ale) .  It  was  good  to  have 
tbe  chance  of  arguing  the  relative  merits  of 
the  quick  buck  and  the  sustained  yield,  to 
be  able  to  put  our  ACS  bulletin  into  the 
bands  of  strangers." 

How  like  a  statement  made  by  C.  R. 
(Pinky)  Gutermuth.  of  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  at  the  Kenal  Moose  Range 
hearing  back  in  1957,  when  tt  was  doing  Its 
utnKMt  to  prevent  exploration  and  drilling 
for  oil  and  gas;  "Vociferous  political  and 
business  leaders  In  Alaska  are  actually  gush- 
ing In  their  frenzied  and  almoet  fanatical  de- 
mands that  the  entire  Kenal  Mooee  Range 
t>e  thrown  open  to  exploration  as  the  result 
of  an  oil  strike  In  a  part  of  the  area  this 
summer.  Thoughts  of  quick  dollars  rather 
than  good  Judgment  and  consideration  for 
the  longrun  public  good  dqmlnate  the  scene." 

What  Is  the  longrun  public  good?  Are 
not  these  professional  conservationists  as 
wrong  on  Rampart  as  they  were  on  the  Ke- 
nal? Let  us  have  a  look  at  what  motivates 
them.  Are  they  trying  to  save  the  ducks  be- 
cause they  are  nature  lovers?  Of  course 
not.  They  are  Interested  In  preserving  a 
duck  only  up  to  that  moment  when  said 
duck  is  In  the  hvuiter's  guntslght.  In  other 
words,  they  want  the  ducks  saved  In  Alaska 
BO  they  can  be  blasted  out  of  the  sklea  else- 
where. Kven  thla  would  not  be  so  sub}ect  to 
question  If  It  ware  not  that  many  of  the  high 
BOTindlng  conservation  organ  laatlons  receive 
a  ma}or  part  at  their  flnsmdal  support  from 
Remington.  Savage  and  ottter  gun  and  am- 
munition manufacturers. 


Building  Rampart  wUl  not  mean  the  end 
of  ducks  In  Alaska.  What  wUl  a  duck  do  on 
returning  to  the  Yukon  Plats,  fuU  of  the  In- 
stinct to  reproduce,  only  to  And  an  accus- 
tomed nesting  ground  under  water?  We 
know  he  will  not  stay  aloft.  The  duck  Is  a 
very  snaart  bird,  as  every  hunter  knows.  He 
Is  smart  enough  to  go  to  where  he  can  nest, 
even  If  that  means  flying  another  ."^O  miles 
And  do  not  let  anyone  tell  you  the  sides  of 
the  Rampart  Reservoir  will  be  unrellevedly 
steep  and  sterile  Millions  of  acres  of  low, 
marshy  ground  will  exist  north  and  north- 
east of  the  reservoir. 

Similarly,  the  building  of  Rampart  need 
not  mean  the  end  of  flah  In  the  Yukon. 
Many  of  the  ascending  salmon  now  go  Into 
the  Koyakuk,  Tanana  and  other  streams  be- 
low  the  Rampart  site.  The  salmon  which 
are  caught  In  the  15  or  so  fish  wheels  above 
Rampart  are  used  mainly  for  dog  food  Sal- 
mon can  be  lifted  over  the  dam  and  released 
upstream  to  continue  a  food  supply  to  Ca- 
nadian and  other  residents  New  species  of 
fish  Including  whlteflsh.  lake  trout,  can  be 
introduced  in  the  reservoir.  Creation  of 
artlflclal  spawning  grounds  downstream  can 
actually  increase  the  productivity  of  the 
Yukon. 

The  so-called  conservationists,  Instead  of 
preparing  to  capltaliae  on  these  exciting  op- 
portunities, do  nothing  but  spread  gloom 
and  doom  They  say  4,000  mooee  will  be 
displaced  and  Innumerable  rauskrats  driven 
nut.  Tbey  see  only  disadvantage  for  the 
Indians  of  the  area.  Note  the  obviously 
manufactured  similarity  of  theee  two  letters 
which  materialised  In  the  Alaska  Conserva- 
tion Society  Bulletin  and  nowhere  else. 

From  the  Village  Council  of  Venetle:  "All 
the  people  In  Venetle  do  not  like  to  have 
Rampart  Dsim.  Because  us  native  people 
use  to  live  in  this  country.  In  wintertime 
we  go  trapping  and  aunruner  we  go  fishing. 
What  us  native  people  going  to  do?  If  this 
Rampart  Dam  Is  building?" 

Prom  the  Village  Council  of  Chalkyslk: 
"We  the  people  of  Chalkytslk  are  against  the 
Rampart  Dam.  We  depend  on  our  country 
In  order  to  make  a  living  trapping,  fishing, 
etc.  •  •  •  Having  the  Rampart  Dam  built 
would  destroy  so  much  game." 

Actually,  on  a  recent  visit  to  villages  In 
the  reaerrolr  area.  Senator  OaTmniea  and  I 
found  the  sentiment  for  Rampart  Dam  over- 
whelming. It  should  be.  for  the  project  will 
vastly  Improve  living  and  employment  con- 
ditions In  the  Yukon  Valley. 

What  the  challenge  of  Rampart  requires 
and  deaerves.  Is  some  truly  constructive  and 
creative  conservation.  Conservation  does 
not  mean  locking  the  door  on  Alaska  and 
throwing  the  Icey  away.  It  means  Instead 
opening  doors  to  the  wiaeet  and  most  ra- 
tional use  of  our  resources.  It  means  sav- 
ing and  also  using  those  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  man.  In  the  words  of  William 
Paulkner,  nuin  will  not  only  survive:  he 
will  prevail. 

Here  are  questions  conservationists  might 
ponder.  What  would  be  better  In  Alaska — a 
reservoir  of  water  In  connection  with  a 
hydroelectric  power  project  or  tbe  problem 
of  disposing  of  nuclear  wastes  from  a  series 
of  atomic  power  plants?  What  kind  of  river 
development  should  we  prefer — one  large 
dam  In  a  single  basin  or  a  multiplicity  of 
developments  on  many  rivers? 

What  we  seek  is  the  best  use  of  the  land 
and  water  resources  of  the  Yukon  Valley. 
The  Rampart  project   is  that  beat   use. 

Alaskans  are  not  likely  to  be  prevented 
now — certainly  not  for  the  reasons  being 
stated — from  achieving  so  desirable  and 
meaningful  a  goal. 

A  Rkpost  ow  Ramtait 

( By  Irene  Ryan ) 
Mr    Chairman.  Senator  Geuinino,  Repre- 
sentative    Rtvxxs.     ladles     and     gentlemen, 
when  our  chairman,  Mr.  Sharrock,  mayor  of 
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the  city  of  Anchorage,  first  asked  me  who 
should  properly  give  a  prograa  report  fro«o 
the  advisory  committee  on  Bampart  Dam. 
I  suggested  the  names  of  several  more  capa- 
ble Individuals  who  served  on  that  oom- 
,„iitee — only  to  find  the  t>an  promptly 
bounced  back  to  me.  I  am  still  muttering 
and  complaining  to  myself.  I  had  pictured 
my  role  at  thu  meeting  as  that  of  a  rathar 
lazy  old  bird  wUUng  to  answer  occaalonal 
questions  and  give  sagt  advlas  on  bow  to  go 
about  the  next  step.  The  next  step  or  atapa 
being  obviously  the  reason  for  our  present 
gathering. 

First  of  nil.  I  must  explain  that  the  ad- 
visory committee  as  an  official  group  no 
longer  exists.  We  completed,  our  work  in 
1962  when  we  gave  the  stamp  of  approval 
to  the  final  report  submitted  by  the  Develop- 
ment and  Reaourcea  Corporation  covering  tha 
economic  feaslbUlty  of  the  project.  We  were 
retained  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  make 
suggestions  In  defining  the  limits  of  that 
study,  to  evaluate  it  and  either  to  approve 
or  disapprove  the  final  conclusions.  Tha  re- 
port as  finally  submitted  received  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  tbe  committee.  And  with 
that  sUtement  a  progress  report  from  tha 
advisory  committee  must  conclude. 

Hovirever,  I  am  sure  you  would  be  some- 
what disappointed  If  I  ended  thla  report 
here  80  I  will  talk  about  the  Rampart  Dam 
project,  what  I  have  found  out  about  it, 
and  what,  in  my  opinion.  It  will  do  toward 
furthering  the  economic  development  of  the 
United  Statee.  and  most  of  all,  what  effect 
U  will  have  on  the  Alaskan  economy. 

A  sruMART  or  iNVxarmATioMS 
With  the  passage  of  the  amended  Plood 
Control  Act  of  1950  by  the  UB.  Congreae  the 
Army  was  directed  under  its  Secretary  and 
with  the  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  make  a  study  of  harbors  and  rivers 
of  Alaska  with  a  view  to  determine  the  ad- 
visability of  Improvements  in  the  interertof 
navigation,  flood  control,  hydroelectric 
power  and  allied  purposes. 

In  the  faU  of  l»eo  when  the  Subcommittee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamatton  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
U  S.  Senate  of  the  88th  Congraaa  held  hear- 
ings In  Alaska.  Colonel  Hanburger.  District 
Engineer.  U.S.  Army  District,  Alaska,  ap- 
peared to  make  this  statement:  "During  the 
early  stages  of  the  Investigation  leading  to 
Interim  Report  No.  7,  covering  tbe  Yukon 
and  Kuskokwlm  River  Basins,  It  was  appar- 
ent that  the  Rampart  Canyon  project  had 
the  greatest  potential  power  output  of  any 
hydroelectric  project  in  the  United  States." 
This  statement  officially  verified  an  opinion 
held  by  many  individuals  since  as  early  as 
the  gold  rush  days  of  Alaska  that  at  Rampart 
a  feasible  dam  site  existed  to  hameos  the 
waters  of  the  mighty  Yukon,  a  river  listed 
as  fourth  In  the  world  In  capacity.  It  la  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  Amazon,  Mississippi.  Mis- 
souri and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

This  tremendoiis  potential,  first  estimated 
at  4,690,000  kilowatts  (almoet  one-third  of 
the  total  Alaskan  hydropower  potential) 
coupled  with  the  low  coat  (estimated  at  t 
to  3  mills  at  the  bus  bar  on  a  60-year  payout) 
Is  what  makes  Rampart  a  giant  in  the  field 
of  generation. 

Senator  Ernest  Gbuxnino  who  was  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  for  many 
yc.irs  .ind  Intimately  acquainted  with  Its 
resources  and  the  problem  of  their  develop- 
ment was  quick  to  realize  that  Bampart 
could  secure  within  a  relatively  abort  time 
initt  Industrial  and  conunerclal  development 
in  Alaska,  which  without  aome  comparable 
e!T(^rt.  would  take  decades.  Early  In  1959  the 
.Senator  Introduced  a  resolution  in  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Worlcs  Committee  requeettng  a 
full-scale  report  on  the  hydroelectric  eapabU- 
ity  of  the  Rampart  project.  VtallDwing  thU 
initial  appropriation.  Senator  OBUOMiirq.  to- 
gether with  ow  Senator  Boo  Baan-RT  and 
Representative  Ralph  Rrvaas.  has  succeeded 


in  aeeuring  congressional  approval  for  the 
naeeoMoy  continuing  funds  to  complete  the 
Imeellgatlonn 

OB  April  »4,  1969.  the  corps  was  directed 
to  initiate  the  study.  PoUowlng  {Hvllmln&ry 
geologic  tnveetigatlons  and  mailing,  test 
drilling  of  the  granite  rock  imderlying  the 
propoaed  site  was  started  In  March  1961  and 
completed  AprU  1962. 

Funds  were  allocated  by  the  corps  to  the 
U.8.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  In  1960  to  In- 
vestigate the  effect  of  the  project  on  the 
wildlife  resources  of  the  area  and  these  In- 
veetlgations  are  still  continuing  with  assist- 
ance from  the  State  department  of  fish  and 
game. 

In  the  spring  of  1961  a  contract  was 
awarded  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  the 
Development  and  Resources  Corp.,  of  New 
York  City,  to  make  the  power  market  study 
Involving  consideration  of  local  and  world 
reaotirces  and  the  Industries  that  might  be 
eetabliahed  In  Alaska  to  utUlze  the  large 
blocks  of  low-cost  power.  The  Development 
m^ntt  Beeourcea  Corp.  Is  an  internationally 
recognised  consulting  firm  In  this  field.  Mr. 
David  Lillenthal.  chairman,  was  former 
chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  Mr.  Gordon  R.  Clapp,  president,  was 
former  general  manager  of  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority, 

Also,  establishing  thereby  a  precedent,  an 
advisory  board  of  specially  qualified  and 
teoognlaed  Individuals  was  named  to  serve 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  division 
engineer  to  aaslst  the  corps  In  defining  the 
scope  of  the  economic  study  and  to  review 
the  progress  of  the  study  at  several  stages 
of  Its  development. 

The  members  of  the  advisory  board,  which 
concluded  its  asalgnment  In  August  of  1963 
foUowlng  review  and  approval  of  the  report 
"The  Market  for  Bampart  Power,"  by  the 
Development  and  Resources  Corp.,  were: 
Mr.  Samuel  B.  Morris,  consulting  engineer, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Dr.  Edward  Steve  Shaw, 
Stanford  University  economist.  California; 
Mr.  Gus  Norwood,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Morthweat  Public  Power  Association.  Van- 
couver, Wash.;  Mr.  Frank  H.  Mapleton,  me- 
chanical engineer,  Fairbanks,  Alaska;  Mr. 
W.  T.  Kegley,  preeldent.  First  National  Bank. 
Juneau.  Alaaka;  Dr.  WUllam  R.  Wood,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Alaska,  College, 
Alaaka;  Judge  VeriKm  T.  Forbes,  president. 
National  Bank  of  Alaska,  Fairbanks,  Alaska; 
■dward  A.  Weldes,  Fairbanks.  Alaska;  Mr. 
Bernard  Gottsteln,  owner,  J.  B.  Oottstein  A 
Son.  Anchomge.  Alaska;  Mr.  SUnley  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  attorney.  Anchorage,  Alaslca;  and 
myself. 

The  feaslbUlty  report,  originally  scheduled 
by  the  corps  for  completion  by  the  faU  of 

1964,  according  to  an  early  announcement  by 

Ool.  Christian  Hanbtirger  was  to   be  com- 
pleted by  August  of  this  year. 


The  tJJ3.  Geological  Survey  published  in 
1962.  BuUetin,  1111-H,  "Geologic  Becon- 
nalssanoe  of  the  Yukon  Flats  District, 
Alaska." 

In  addition  to  the  continuing  Investiga- 
tions by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife,  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  other  Federal  agencies,  Mr.  T.  T. 
Oontlne  with  the  Bureau  of  Beclanuitlon  U 
working  under  direcUve  from  tbe  Department 
of  Interior  (which  Department  has  been  the 
marketing  agency  for  federaUy  produced 
power) ,  to  compile  data  and  prepare  the 
marketing  section  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
report  and  to  prepare  an  Impact  report  con- 
sisting of  the  summation  of  the  view  of  aU 
Interior  agencies. 

Also,  this  year  the  Federal  Land  Depart- 
ment has  requested  the  withdrawal  of  the 
public  domain  affected,  uiuier  the  limitations 
and  for  the  purposes  defined  In  public  power 
withdrawals. 

ECONOMIC    VTASCBnJTT 

On  April  26,  1961,  the  effective  date  of  their 
contract,  the  Development  and  Resources 
Corporation  undertook  a  study  for  the  UJS. 
Army  Engineer  District,  Alaska.  Corps  of 
Engineers,  to  develop  Information  and  make 
Judgments  concerning  the  probable  alze  and 
characteristics  of  the  power  market  in  Alaaka 
within  feasible  transmission  distance  of  the 
Rampart  jwoject  on  the  Yukon  River.  This 
study  was  to  provide  the  nwjor  basis  for 
answering  tbe  question:  "la  it  in  the  Interests 
of  Alaska  and  tbe  United  States  to  develop 
a  large  block  <rf  low-coat  hydroelectric  power 
at  the  Rampart  site?" 

Some  of  the  basic  assxmiptlons  for  the 
study  were  that: 

Rampart  power  would  tw  on  the  Une  at  a 
level  of  350.000  Icilowatts  of  primary  power 
In  1972,  Increasing  at  a  constant  rate  of  1 
million  kUowatts  In  1989.  with  a  Jump  to 
3.736,000  kUowatts  (5  mlUlon  kilowatts  in- 
stalled) In  1989  upon  completion  of  the 
milng  of  the  resorvotr. 

That  the  poww  would  be  made  available 
at  high  load  factors  at  (a)  2  mlUs.  (b)  S  mills. 
and  (c)  4  mUls  per  kilowatt-hour,  and  ahould 
take  Into  account  other  principal  competing 
locations  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
In  the  free  world. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  their  final  report  submitted  AprU  26, 
1962,  the  Development  and  Resources  Corpo- 
ration states  the  the  principal  concdualon  of 
the  study  is  that.  If  the  Rampart  project 
proceeds  on  the  contemplated  schedule,  its 
power  output  can  be  aold  subetantlaUy  as  It 
becomes  available. 

The  projected  market  by  1990  was  de- 
lineated as  follows: 

Energy    available    from    Rampart — bU- 

Uons  of  kllowatt-hours 82.  7 

Less  transmission  losses !■• 

Net  supply  from  Rampart 31. 1 


Composition  of  use 


By  oonjuiiHcrs  who  would  use  ptiwir  w lu  ther  or  not  Ranipart  is  buUl: 

Enerjrj' they  would  usp  even  from  R-l.itlvoly  hlRh  cost  souroos .  

Addltfonal  enerry  «*  hv  the  saitw  consumers  if  low  co.st  eiurgy  is  avaiUblc  .     ---^ 

By  new  Industrie*  (other  tWn  primary  aluminum  i>r[)<iufUon>  attr»tU-<l  by  tow-oott 
power  and  .Maskan  raw  materials. .-     ;v-;i V  "i  V.,jV 

By  new  homes  and  busines-^s  siimulaU'd  by  Riuniwrt  and  by  tlu-  new  lniiusiru.<» 

RsmsindH'  svaliabie  for  primary  aluminum  prwiuclion  i>lants  (desiring  up  to  34,000,- 
000,000)  and  unpreditUble  dt  vi lopments,  luiirregioual  iiiarkels 


Mailmnm  I  Minlmnnu 


.^5 

7.6 
3.7 


19.  S 

11. a 


Although  the  Installed  capacity  at  Ram- 
part makes  It  the  largest  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  in  terms  of  potential  power 
from  one  project,  Mr.  Gus  Norwood,  of  the 
Northwest  Public  Power  Association  pointed 
out  that  this  amount  Is  not  going  to  be  a 
very  significant  part  of  the  total  U.S.  energy 
supply.  The  General  Electric  Co.  load  estl- 
matea  for  the  United  SUtes  assume  SOO 
biUlon  kUowatt-hours  used  In  the  year  1950. 


and  It  Is  now  running  about  800  billion  kUo- 
watt-hours;  In  the  year  2000,  10.8  trtlUon. 
From  1950  to  the  end  of  the  century  we  wlU 
have  a  21 -fold  increase  In  the  electric  power 
supply  needed  for  the  American  economy. 
Drawing  Bampart  into  that  curve,  you  will 
find  that  In  1972  the  amount  of  power  that 
Rampart  would  bring  into  the  economy 
would  be  one-half  of  1  peroent  ot  the  total 
UJS.  energy  supply.    When  Bampart  Is  In  fuU 
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produetkia  It  vottM  rapfwrat  lu  hlcbMt 
pwrttHttft  of  IM  VM.  pov«r  Mipply.  whleb 
would  ba  Btamt  o««  half  of  1  p«rt«nt. 

Th«  DvT«lop^«nt  and  Baaouroea  Corpora* 
tloo  alao  touoMa  on  thla  in  ita  raport  aa 
foUova : 

*mM  ifttijmtmt  i^owth  In  tba  Natlon'a 
aconomy  wUl  wqulra  prodlfloua  amounta  ot 
alaetrtoal  mamff.  FMaral  Powar  Oonunla- 
■toci  Mllmafa  altatf  aarUar  indicate  tbat  mora 
tban  twtoa  M  anMh  additional  ganaratlnc 
aapadty  muaft  ha  boUt  In  tba  umtad  Stataa 
bafora  IfltO  M  Ite  total  of  all  planU  buUt 
beratofora.  aMvaaB  now  and  1000  it  prob- 
ably win  ba  aaeaMary  to  bolld  naarly  a  bil- 
lion kllowatti  Qt  ganaratlng  capacity.  Tba 
Rampart  |HUj— t^  •  mlUlon  kllowatta  would 
ba  only  naia  lialf  of  1  paroant  at  the  raqulrad 

Davotlng  ona-balf 

•aw  national  powar  lup- 

of  tba  largaly  untappad 

would  not  aaam  a  dlapro- 

allocatlon     of     natlooal 

rOB  ALUMINCM 


va.  total 
at  1  paroant  of 
ply  to 
laaourcaa  In 
portktnataly    lart* 
power  eapaolty.' 


In  tba  alloeatlon  ot  power  from  tba  Ram- 
part project  tba  DavtfopnMnt  and  Raaouroaa 
OorporatlOB  iMiev  tfa1«nata<l  a  poaalbla  range 
bttwaau  6  and  11  MlUon  to  primary  alximl- 
num  prodaettOB  pianta.  unpredictable  de- 
▼eiopmaBta  aatf  tntavreglonal  markata.  Ac- 
eordlnc  to  wMi— iiallii  market  forecaau  alu- 
minum prodaattoa  wUl  Increaaa  between  6 
and  IS  'n"^*'?"*  alMrt  tone  annually  by  1900. 
If  all  RaB^MWtli  potential  were  uaed  by  tbe 
alumlniim  Indoatry,  It  would  account  for 
about  2  —»«»»*—  abort  tone — only  a  fraction 
of  tba  antlotpatad  danuuid. 

A  major  oooitdwatlon  in  eraluatlnc  tbe 
poartblllty  at  tba  Induatry  procramlng  lU  ex- 
p«nalaa  naada  to  utillae  Rampart  power  la 
tbe  ealremaly  favorable  competitive  poal- 
tkm  prloawlaa.  Again  In  tbe  report  It  la 
stated: 

"Any  doubt  that  Ramparts  balf-peroent 
oontrlbutlon  to  UJB.  naada  for  expanded  pow- 
er aapply  woaM  be  economically  uaeful 
fjMiniiJi  be  renaovad  wban  It  la  considered  tbat 
Baoipart  woaild  produce  and  deliver  energy 
to  tldawatar  at  lower  coat  tban  any  otber 
projactad  powarplant  anywbere  In  tbe  Na- 
tion." 

They  furtliar  state  Rampart  energy  U  In 
tbe  ooat  ran^  at  all  but  one  or  two  of  tbe 
very  ehaapat  at  tba  great  energy  blocks  In 
tbe  world. 

All  tbe  eitlaafia  of  tbe  United  Statea  are 
fortunate  that  tbla  tremendous  potential 
bloek  at  k>w-ooa>  energy  la  to  be  found  wltb- 
In  tbe  bordera  of  ona  of  tbe  States. 

Man  alone  la  a  weak  creature — and  I  do 
not  doubt  mbarently  laay,  otberwlee  It 
would  not  hava  oeeurred  to  blm  to  place  bis 
burdens  upon  tba  backs  of  beasts  and  to 
iwe  tbelr  stranctb  in  pulling  bis  loads.  And 
Just  as  be  has  laamart  to  bamaea  and  use 
tbe  rarlous  suuioaa  of  energy  In  natiire  so 
bave  bla  oomforta— and  bla  troublee — grown. 
I  bare  tbe  1960  eantennlal  Issue  of  Harper's 
at  bouM  and  I  waa  botb  amused  and  sur- 
prised at  a  reprint  of  a  picture  from  tbelr 
ia06  edlUoo  anUUed.  "Tbe  Electric 
Kltcben"  aa  foUowa: 

Back  In  Auguat  1870.  Harper's  bad  pub- 
Ilabed  Jacob  Abbott's  article  on  tbe  "Klectrlc 
Ugbt."  talUng  bow  electricity  bad  been  used 
m  mines.  In  alcnal  llgbta  on  sblpa,  and  for 
stage  elfecta  and  suggaatlng  tbat  It  might  In 
tbe  end  ba  fbond  to  be  tbe  moet  effective 
and  eoonomloal  mode  of  Illuminating  large 
public  balls. 

But  by  1806,  Whan  tbls  picture  of  an 
electric  kltoban  appeared  In  R.  R.  Bowker's 
piece  on  "Baetrlelty'*  (Oct.  Harper's),  It  was 
already  batng  oaod  extanslTely  In  lighting 
bouses  and  pweidUig  power  for  trolleys  and 
trains,  and  tba  artlela  eren  deacrlbee  electric 
Ironing.  Maetate  nairtliit.  and  fluorescent 
lighting.  An  tartvaattng  article  in  tbe  No- 
vember 1980  IMM  ot  P^jrtune.  "Capital 
Ooods:  Tbe  Bnargy  Bzploelon"  by  Cbarles  B. 


Mberman  and  Sanford  8.  Parker  points  out 
tbat  sinee  1947  oonatimar  ose  of  elaotrtcal 
and  otber  energy  bas  expanded  naarly  twice 
aa  mucb  as  business  use  and  tbat  consumer 
demand  bas  accounted  for  about  tbree-flflbs 
of  tbe  energy  capital  expanded  In  tbe  10- 
year  period  sines  tbat  date.  Tbe  uee  of 
elaetrioal  energy  In  air  conditioning  bas 
been  a  substantial  factor  In  pusblng  up  tbe 
dsmand  and  It  Is  stUl  growing  and  at  tbe 
same  time  tbe  cost  per  kilowatt  of  new  gen- 
erating capacity  Is  beginning  to  rise. 

The  ever-increasing  per  capita  uae  of 
energy  coupled  with  our  rapidly  expanding 
population,  point  to  tbe  fact  that  Indus- 
tries dependent  upon  low-coet  energy  are 
going  to  be  seeking  thoee  sources  wherever 
available. 

Tbe  Rampart  project  can  keep  some  of 
them  from  taking  tbelr  Investment  and  pay- 
rolls from  tbls  country  to  soms  otber  con- 
tinent, a  significant  factor  In  tbeae  times 
when  we  are  struggling  to  find  jobs  for  tbe 
Increasing    numbers    of    our    young    people. 

ISTPACT  ON  AUiMKAt*  AMD  NOBTHWasT  SCONOMT 

During  the  discussions  with  the  Develop- 
ment and  Reeources  Corporation  representa- 
tives and  tbe  Corps  of  Engineers,  tbe  Alaskan 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  were 
naturally  most  Interested  in  the  effect  that 
Rampart  Dam  would  have  on  the  Alaskan 
economy 

First  of  all  would  be  the  Immediate  Im- 
pact for  construction  expenditures.  The 
building  of  a  road  and  railroad  extension. 
tbe  construction  of  a  workers'  town,  the  con- 
struction of  a  cement  plant  and  the  expan- 
sion of  all  service  Industries 

The  construction  of  one  or  more  aluminum 
reduction  planU  at  tide-water  points  and 
tbe  tranamlaslon  lines  to  them:  tbe  work- 
ers' homes  and  the  aervloe  Industrlee  for  this 
new  labor  force;  theee  are  all  developmenu 
tbat  we  can  all  foreeee. 

But  bow  about  theee  Alaskan  resources 
other  tban  the  power  project  Itself,  that  we 
are  always  talking  about?  Let  us  look  at  a 
few 

There's  the  Klukwan  iron  depoalt.  Low 
coat  electrical  energy  to  operate  the  mining 
and  mining  machinery  and  to  separate  tbe 
magnetic  iron  from  tbe  gangue  can  make 
tbla  development  eoonocnlcally  feaalble. 
Wltb  electric  furiuuxs  why  not  go  a  step 
further  and  make  steal?  We  have  chrome 
at  Seldovla,  nlckle  occurs  in  southeastern 
Alaska,  tungsten  as  scheellte  In  some  of  our 
presently  dosed  gold  lode  mlnea.  Copper 
and  baae  metals  occur  at  various  locations 
in  south -central  Alaska. 

Wherever  in  Alaska  this  electrical  energy 
can  be  made  available  the  prospects  will  be 
reexamined  and  reevaluated.  It  will  bave  a 
substantial  Impact  upon  the  development  of 
our  fisheries  processing  and  storage  indus- 
tries, our  timber  industry,  on  the  expansion 
of  facilities  for  the  tourist  Industry  each  of 
which  m  turn  will  develop  many  and  varied 
processing  and  service  Industries 

But  moet  Important  of  all  to  Alaskans  Is 
that  It  Is  the  only  single  project  that  I  can 
envision  that  will  have  a  substantial  effect 
upon  the  cost  of  living  and  doing  business  In 
Alaska  without  reducing  per  capita  Income 
or  lowering  our  standard  of  living 

Kvery  Alaskan  knows  by  heart  the  "wheel" 
that  plagues  us.  We  must  broaden  our  eco- 
nomic base  and  bring  in  Industry  wltb  year- 
round  payrolls,  but  to  do  that  we  must  re- 
duce the  cost  of  operating  In  Alaska.  And 
why  is  the  cost  of  operating  In  Alaska  high'' 
Because  the  coet  of  labor  is  high,  the  cost  of 
transportation  Is  high,  the  coet  of  everything 
is  high,  and  why  are  tbeae  costs  high?  Be- 
cauae  we  bave  too  few  exports  to  balance  im- 
ports, because  we  bave  too  snuUl  a  popula- 
tion to  reduce  unit  coata,  so  we  must  broaden 
our  econocnlc  base  and  bring  in  industry  with 
year-round  payrolls.  Rampart  attacks  tbls 
"wheel"  at  more  tban  one  point.  It  will  re- 
duce coets  and  bring  In  Industry  with  year- 


round  payrolla.  And  tbe  attacks  are  not  Just 
wbltUlnc— tbey  are  substantial.  Without 
It.  all  we  can  do  Is  wbltUe. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  trips  around 
Russia  and  Iron  Curtain  countries,  and 
while  the  administration  remains  stub- 
bom  against  doing  anything  because  of 
the  rejection  of  the  wheat  plan  referen- 
dum, the  general  agricultural  situation 
worsens. 

One  need  not  be  a  statistician  to  be 
fully  aware  of  the  inflationary  forces  in 
the  country.  The  costs  of  living  and  the 
costs  of  operating  a  farm  continue  to  go 
up.  The  relative  financial  i>o6ition  of 
the  families  who  live  on  the  farm  and 
whose  sole  business  is  farming,  as  com- 
pared to  the  rest  of  our  economy,  is  not 
at  all  favorable. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  neither  the  Con- 
gress nor  the  administration  should  say 
to  the  American  farmers,  "Take  what  we 
have  once  offered  you  or  nothing."  TTiis 
Is  especially  true  when  many  questions 
could  be  raised  about  either  alternative 
submitted  to  the  farmers  in  a  referen- 
dum. 

Honest  difference  of  opinions  arise 
concerning  proposals  that  involve  restric- 
tions and  direct  subsidies  and  other  like 
approaches  to  the  agricultural  problems 
It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  it  is 
the  resjxxnsibllity  of  government  to  strive 
for  those  general  policies  and  that  eco- 
nomic atmosphere  that  permit  our 
farmers  to  prosper,  Just  as  it  is  an  objec- 
tive of  our  Government  to  adopt  poli- 
cies that  will  lead  to  good  wages  and 
profitable  business  transactions.  I  wish 
to  mention  a  few  of  these  policies. 

The  importation  of  foodstuffs  is  being 
greatly  overdone.  Any  grocery  shopper, 
in  the  Washington  area  at  least,  will  re- 
peatedly And  it  impossible  to  buy  Ameri- 
can-grown products.  I  refer  specilScally 
to  cooked  ham.  The  Increased  importa- 
tion of  all  foodstuffs  is  unreasonable;  it 
is  unfair  and  It  \s  unwise.  Unrestricted 
imports  of  our  foodstuffs  are  not  making 
us  friends  around  the  world.  The  people 
of  the  world  are  becoming  more  and 
more  intelligent.  When  they  see  the 
U.S.  act  against  its  own  best  interests, 
they  will  continue  to  lose  respect  for  us. 

Ridicule  would  be  heaped  upon  a 
hardware  merchant  whose  Inventory 
showed  that  he  had  an  oversupply  of  al- 
most all  Items  carried  if  he  continued 
to  buy  and  buy  heavily.  An  automobile 
dealer,  whose  sales  and  storage  spaces 
were  filled  with  cars  he  could  not  sell, 
would  be  foolish  Indeed  to  take  the  sur- 
plus cars  off  the  hands  of  all  the  other 
dealers.  Yet  this  Is  what  we  are  doing 
by  Importing  foodstuffs. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  an 
agricultural  surplus  problem.  These 
surpluses  hang  like  a  cloud  over  the  mar- 
ket. This  is  costing  us  billions  of  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  administrative  over- 
head and  the  operations  of  the  giant 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  all  its 
regional  and  local  ofBccs,  are  a  heavy 
financial  drain  and  these  overhead  ex- 
penditures do  rrat  put  any  money  in  the 
hands  of  our  farm  families.  Some  rea- 
sonable restraint  on  the  importation  of 
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all  foodstuffs.  Including  Urestoek.  memt 
products,  grains,  Tegetobteo,  and  an 
other  things  must  be  Imposed. 

I  have  caused  to  be  assembled  %  Bst 
of  our  agricultural  imports  of  foodstofh 
for  the  calendar  year  IMS.  These  items 
were  imported  not  for  the  purpooc  of 
transshipment  but  for  consumption. 
The  total  dollar  value  of  these  Imports 
amounts  to  over  fSVi  billion.  This  is 
shocking  when  we  note  that  the  net  farm 
income  in  our  country  for  1M2.  exclud- 
ing Government  payments,  was  only 
about  $11  billion.  If  we  Include  the  Gov- 
ernment payments,  the  net  farm  Income 
Is  only  about  $12  Va  billion.  A  break- 
down of  these  19«2  imports  is  as  follows: 
Foodstuffs — US.  importa  for  consumption, 
1962 
(In  n.S.  dollars] 

Animal      and      animal 
producU  edlbla 1,036,789.804 

Animals,    edible,    except    for 

breeding —  lll.Ott.ajl 

tfeat    products 481,o78.iia 

Animal  oils  and  fats,  edlbla. „  770.708 

Dairy     producU 88,881,  ii* 

Plsb  and  flab  products,  except 

shellfish 223.817.779 

Shellfish   and   products 173.889,801 

Other  edible  animal  products.  8. 287. 878 

Vegetable     food     prod- 
ucU  and    beveragaa.  3.838.173.861 

Grains   and    preparations 42.879,067 

Fodders  and  feeds.  NBS 14,748.082 

Vegetables  and  preparations.  82.883.708 

Fruits  and  preparations 181,127.871 

Nuts  and   preparationa 89,804.858 

Veiretable      oils      and      fats. 

^ible 89.886.918 

Cocoa,  coffee,  and  tea... 1,206.486.240 

Spices - 42.660.623 

Sugar  and  reUted  producta..  664,346,283 

Beverages 325.173.626 
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Total,       animal       and 

vegetable 3.  678, 848, 466 

Obviously,  some  of  these  imports  have 
to  continue.  I  am  not  suggesting  an 
embargo  on  imports.  I  am  suggesting 
reasonable  controls  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  To  continue  with  these 
Imports  Is  just  as  wrong  as  it  would  be 
to  permit  business  and  industry  to  im- 
port laborers  to  be  employed  at  substand- 
ard wages. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  our  total  imports  are 
32  percent  of  the  net  farm  income,  ex- 
clusive of  Government  pajrments.  Ac- 
tually this  percent  Is  much  higher 
because  the  foregoing  table  lists  these 
imports  at  their  foreign  dollar  value  and 
at  their  wholesale  price.  I  have  not  un- 
dertaken to  translate  the  foreign  dollar 
value  to  the  American  dollar  value  but 
It  must  be  conceded  that  the  dollar  value 
of  the  American  products  displaced  by 
these  imports  would  be  much  higher 
than  $3>2  billion. 

I  would  also  call  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  chain  re- 
action to  these  imports.  When  we 
import  livestock  and  meat  and  meat 
products  we  are  displacing  not  only  the 
American  production  of  livestock  but  we 
are  displacing  the  American  production 
of  grain,  proteins,  legumes,  bay.  pasture, 
and  all  other  livestock  feeds.  We  are 
also  displacing  a  great  amount  of  Amer- 


ican labor  because  many  of  these  Imports 
eome  In  as  finished  products  ready  for 
the  merchant's  shdf . 

•niere  are  many  policies  that  could  be 
adopted  by  our  Government  if  there  were 
a  sincere  concern  for  the  long-range  wel- 
fare of  agriculture.  A  reasonable  im- 
port control  program  is  one. 

One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  legislation 
passed  In  recent  years  was  the  domestic 
portion  of  the  last  Sugar  Act.  It  caUed 
for  an  increase  in  the  production  of  our 
sugar  needs  in  this  country.  I  praised 
that  legislation  then,  and  I  do  now.  I 
say  it  should  be  but  a  beginning  in  the 
expai^on  of  our  domestic  sugar  produc- 
tion. 

Our  sugar  production  was  so  static  for 
80  many  years  that  it  is  highly  probable 
our  sugar  processing  plants,  especially 
the  construction  of  new  plants,  are  now 
more  eostly  than  they  would  have  been 
had  the  industry  been  an  expanding  in- 
dustry throughout  the  years.  Many 
areas  have  not  yet  started  to  devel<H> 
their  sugarbeet  potential  because  they 
need  factories.  A  sugarbeet  processing 
plant  might  cost  from  $15  to  $18  million- 
Attention  should  be  given  to  lowering 
this  cost,  and  we  ought  to  grant  a  liberal 
and  rapid  tax  amortization  toward 
building  such  plants.  We  are  still  im- 
porting a  sizable  portion  of  our  sugar 
and  an  increased  production  would  lessen 
the  surface  problem  in  reference  to  many 
other  crops.  Again,  I  do  not  advocate 
absolute  restrictions  on  foreign  produc- 
tloa  of  sugar.  I  merely  say  that  the 
XJB.  share  should  continue  to  be 
inereased.  Further  sugar  legislation 
would  be  a  second  way  that  we  could 
assist  agriculture. 

I  have  been  active  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  promoting  the  in- 
dustrial uses  of  farm  surpluses  since  I 
conducted  the  first  hearing  on  that  sub- 
ject in  1945.    The  Congress  passed  a  pro- 
posal of  mine  that  set  up  a  bipartisan 
ccmunission    to    recommend    industrial 
uses  of  our  farm  surpluses  in  1957.    I  am 
aware  that  the  current  appropriation  bill 
carries  some  money  to  start  to  implement 
such  a  program.    We  have  not  had  an 
all-out  acceptance  of  the  industrial  uses 
proposal  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.   It  should  be  a  major  concern  and 
the  Department  should  drive  hard  for 
results.    In  the  absence  of  such  an  ob- 
jective, additional  money  might  well  re- 
sult in  increased  bureaucracy  but  very 
little  tangible  results  as  far  as  a  market 
for  farm  products  is  concerned.    I  am 
convinced  that  through   the  magic  of 
chemistry  greater  uses  in  industry  can 
be  found  for  the  many  products  now  pro- 
duced, and  that  untold  uses  can  be  found 
for  crops  not  now  in  production  which 
are  among  the  250.000  plants  that  can  be 
grown  on  this  earth.     This  would  be  a 
third  way  that  the  long-range  position 
of  agriculture  could  be  Improved. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
I>olicles  and  principles  which  could  be 
put  into  effect  that  would  be  helpful  to 
our  Ameri<M\"  farm  families.  Some  fine 
organizations  have  long  been  active  in 
promoting  some  of  these  programs.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  discuss  all  of  these 
•ddittonal  activities  that  would  be  for 
tbe  welfare  of  agriculture  at  this  time. 


It  is  high  time  that  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  those  basic  principles  and  policies 
which  would  be  helpful  to  American  ag- 
riculture and  that  we  should  st(v  looking 
for  poUtical  gimmirks,  the  benefits  of 
which  are  temporary.  Such  legislation 
Is  often  rushed  through  for  poUtical  pur- 
poses and  ifl^iores  the  long-range  basic 
facts  so  essential  to  a  strong  agriculture. 
The  American  farmer  is  entitled  to  his 
place  in  our  economy,  which  means  the 
opportunity  to  sell  at  a  fair  price  in  the 
marketplace,  to  enjoy  the  American 
market,  and  to  have  the  omx)rtunity  to 
expand  the  scope  and  volume  of  his 
products  Just  as  the  rest  of  the  American 
economy  expands. 


GRAIN  STANDARDS 

Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  President,  the 
wheatgrowers  of  this  Nation  have  for 
years  been  confronted  with  such  prob- 
lems as  allotment  acreages,  maitetlng 
quotas,  price  supports,  a  bllllon-buBhel 
wheat  carryover  and  foreign  markets. 
Now  one  of  the  pressing  problems  con- 
fronting T5S.  wheatgrowers  is  a  revi- 
sion of  our  grain  standards.    It  is  im- 
portant not  only  to  farmers  but  also  to 
every  merchant,  banker,  and  business- 
man— indeed,  to  every  citizen  In  the  im- 
portant producing  areas  of  this  country. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
proposed  a  number  of  changes  In  our 
present  grain  standards  and  hearings  on 
these  proposed  changes  will  be  held  in  the 
near  future  in  several  wheat-marketing 
areas.    At  these  hearings  producers,  ele- 
vator and  min  interests,  and  exporters 
will  be  given  every  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  views;  and,  needless  to  state, 
all  are  not  in  agreement  as  to  the  need 
for  the  changes. 

Some  representatives  of  the  grain 
trade  advise  me  that  proposed  changes 
in  their  opinion  could  work  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  grower. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  there 
must  be  unanimous  agreement:  that  is, 
we  must  furnish  wheat  for  the  world 
market  that  is  competitive. 

Our  present  grain  standards  were  es- 
tablished In  1916  imder  an  act  of  Con- 
gress passed  that  year  putting  the  au- 
thority to  establish  grain  standards  In 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Practical- 
ly no  changes  have  been  made  since  that 
time,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous 
advancement  which  has  been  made  In 
grain  production,  storage,  marketing, 
and  distribution  since  1916. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  few  farmers 
and  few  businessmen  who  realize  how 
out-of-date  and  Ineffective  our  grain 
standards  are  at  this  time.  This  Is  es- 
pecially true  as  they  apply  to  wheat. 
As  of  this  moment.  No.  1  wheat,  the  top 
grade,  may  contain  as  much  as  2  percent 
of  damaged  kernels,  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent foreign  matoial.  5  percent  of 
shrunken  and  broken  kernels,  and  5  per- 
cent of  wheat  of  other  classes.  While 
dockage  (trash)  is  not  a  grade  factor. 
99  percent  may  be  Included  without  be- 
tag  counted.  It  Is  there  but  only  un- 
offlclally.  In  other  words,  although 
wheat  may  contain  13.49  percent  of  non- 
wheat,  damaged  wheat,  and  wheat  of 
other  classes,  it  is  still  graded  and  sold 
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eonUin  15  J9  per- 
daoMtced  wheat,  and 


M  No.  1.  Mo.  S 
cefit  of  DOtnriHi 
wheat  of  othfir 

AH  the  f«Bti  Indkate  that  Kazuas 
farmers  are  pfodueinv  excellent  wheat. 
Last  year.  IMI.  a  statewide  survey  of 
farm-stored  ■titiat  was  made  by  the 
Kansas  8lato  A8C8  Committee.  The 
purpose  was  to  determine  the  physical 
quality  of  whaai  on  the  farm  befcH-e  it 
got  Into  th«  fft^ww^i*  of  trade.  The 
nimiber  of  Individual  samplrs  taken  was 
over  1.000  ooailnf  from  all  of  the  9  crop 
reportinff  dtaMeto  In  the  State.  These 
were  consolidated  Into  238  composite 
samples,  "niflgr  were  Inspected  at  the 
State  sraln  Inspection  laboratory.  This 
Inspection  shoved  the  following  results: 
Test  weight  per  bushel,  60.7  percent: 
moisture.  11 J  percent:  dockage.  0.29  per- 
oent;  total  daaiage.  0.4  percent:  foreign 
material  •.!  peroent:  shrunken  and 
broken  kemala.  04  percent.  No  wheat 
of  otter  elasMS  was  reported.  This  gives 
an  avoage  total  for  all  defects  of  1.60 
poroent.  far  briow  the  proposed  new 
standards  for  Mo.  1. 

This  year  tbo  Kansas  State  Grain  In- 
9eetkm  DepoiiBont  Is  keeping  a  record 
of  defects  tik  earlot  shlpoients  of  Kan- 
sas wheat  antvlng  In  terminal  markets. 
The  reports  are  not  yet  available  except 
on  dockage.  Hals  shows  that  of  4.573 
earlots  from  practleally  all  Kansas  coun- 
ties and  from  eoeh  of  the  crop  reporting 
districts,  tte  average  dockage  is  0.33  per- 
cent. 

Probably  ttie  worst  thing  about  the 
present  standards  Is  that  they  constitute 
an  Invitation  and  an  Inducement  to 
lower  tte  qMdltgr  as  tte  grain  passes 
through  tte  irhf*"*^**  of  trade  by  adul- 
teration with  dockage,  foreign  material, 
inferior  and  damaged  wheat  There  is 
nothing  Ulegal  about  this,  and  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  erlUdze  anyone  engsged 
In  such  praetlees.  Just  as  long  as  the 
adulteration  does  not  exceed  tte  limits 
set  up  In  tte  present  standards.  It  Is  per- 
missible. Tte  fault  Is  in  the  standards 
as  they  now  exM. 

While  I  teve  not  q)oken  critically  of 
tte  acttvltieB  wbitkx  result  In  tte  deteri- 
oration of  our  wteat  as  It  goes  through 
tte  eharmelB  of  trade.  It  seems  to  me 
that  It  Is  not  out  of  tte  way  to  question 
those  wte  ofveee  reasonable  changes  In 
tte  standards  deelgnrd  to  enable  our 
wheat  to  better  compete  in  world  mar- 
kets with  ttel  from  other  wheat  export- 
ing eountrlea. 

I  mention  tte  foreign  market  for  the 
reason  that  our  millers  and  other  proc- 
essors teve  long  since  abandoned  the 
use  of  existing  grades  in  making  their 
purchases.  Ttegr  buy  on  the  basis  of 
sample  and  laboratory  tests  using  grades 
for  hedging  purposes  (mly,  if  at  all. 

There  Is  no  procedure  by  which  a  for- 
eign buyer  can  purchase  wheat  In  the 
same  way  as  Is  done  In  the  domestic 
trade.  If  te  buys  by  grade  and  orders 
No.  1.  te  has  no  way  of  telling  whether 
there  will  te  1  psreent  of  total  defects  or 
13.40  pCTPent— -or  anything  in  between. 
Tte  —- «pMwj  program  conducted  by 
Oreat  Platne  Wheat  In  the  European 
market  Indleatos  ttet  UJS.  No.  1  and  No. 
2  wteat  eaperted  to  ttet  area  had  an 
average  of  about  half  as  much  in  the 


way  of  defects  as  would  teve  been  per- 
missible under  present  standards,  but 
more  than  twice  en  much  as  ttet  of  our 
competitors  Canada  aiul  Russia.  It  is 
not  surprising  ttet  our  share  of  the  West 
European  dollar  market  is  decreasing 
while  ttet  of  Canada  is  increasing. 

This  matter  has  become  even  more  im- 
portant since  the  establishment  of  the 
Common  Market  by  reason  of  the  fact 
ttet  the  buyer  not  only  must  pay  for  the 
nonwheat  and  damaged  wheat,  but  also 
the  variable  levy  on  the  same.  This  in- 
creases our  disadvantage,  and  has  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  our  decline  in 
dollar  sales. 

Apologists  for  the  grain  trade  say  ttet 
tte  foreign  buyer  can  order  by  grade  and 
get  Just  what  he  pays  for.  As  a  practical 
matter  this  is  not  possible,  because  as  I 
teve  pointed  out,  he  does  not  know 
whether  he  Is  getting  the  top  grade,  tte 
bottom,  or  somewhere  in  between.  It  is 
further  contended  ttet  a  foreign  buyer 
can  order  by  specification  and  get  what 
he  wants  ttet  way.  This  presents  seri- 
ous difficulties  and  Is  easier  said  than 
done. 

Ordering  by  q^edflcation  has  been 
tried  and  found  wanting.  Experience 
has  stewn  that  there  are  many  problems 
and  pitfalls  connected  with  the  prepara- 
tion and  submission  of  specifications.  In 
many  cases  the  seller  demands  a  premi- 
um. The  practical  and  effective  answer 
to  the  dilemma  lies  in  making  our  pres- 
ent grades  more  specific  and  descriptive. 

Tte  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of 
the  Depcutment  of  Agriculture  has  re- 
cently proposed  changes  in  the  grading 
system  which  will  reduce  overall  toler- 
ances on  No.  1  wheat,  including  dockage 
from  13.49  to  6.49  percent.  This  will  be 
broken  down  Into  3  percent  total  toler- 
ances for  damaged  kernels,  foreign  ma- 
terial, and  shnmken  and  broken:  3  per- 
cent for  wheat  of  other  classes:  and 
count  all  dockage  of  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent or  above. 

For  No.  2  wheat,  the  dockage  will  be 
the  same.  Total  defects  will  be  5  percent 
and  wheat  of  other  classes  5  percent,  or 
tolerances  of  10.49  percent  as  compared 
with  the  present  15  99  percent. 

These  tolerances  are  still  quite  wide — 
perhaps  too  much  so — but  they  at  least 
are  more  definite  and  meaningful  than 
those  under  which  we  are  operating  at 
this  time.  They  cannot  hurt  any  fanner, 
and  it  Is  hoped  that  they  will  lessen  In- 
ducements to  lower  the  quality  by  blend- 
ing Inferior  wheat  with  the  quality  wheat 
which  Is  coming  from  the  farm. 

It  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  Impor- 
tance to  our  wheat  Industry  of  maintain- 
ing and  expanding  our  export  markets. 
For  the  past  3  marketing  years  our  wheat 
exports  have  exceeded  our  domestic  con- 
simiptlon.  which  has  remained  static 
since  1900.  Any  continued  expansion 
must  be  In  the  field  of  exports.  Last 
year  our  total  exports  were  11  percent 
less  than  the  previous  year  and  our  dol- 
lar exports  were  21.6  percent  less.  Our 
nondollar  exports,  while  desirable  under 
present  conditions,  cannot  be  expected 
to  continue  at  their  present  volume  in- 
definitely. PubUc  Law  480  will  expire 
next  year  and  must  be  extended  if  that 
program  is  to  continue.    It  Is  impossible 


now  to  say  under  what  terms  and  condi- 
tions this  will  te  done.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  some  people  tend  to  consider 
480  as  a  foreign  aid  program,  and  the 
further  fact  ttet  opposition  to  foreign 
aid  is  increasing,  there  mtky  be  greater 
difficulty  in  extending  the  act  than  in 
the  past  Furthermore,  Canada,  blessed 
with  its  largest  wheat  crop  in  history,  is 
talking  of  setting  up  a  480  program  of 
its  own. 

In  any  event,  expanding  our  dollar 
exports  of  wheat  is  imperative  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  wheat  farmer, 
but  also  from  that  of  the  Nation.  This 
becomes  more  evident  every  day  as  our 
balance-of-payments  situation  deterio- 
rates. 

If  we  are  going  to  export  for  dollars 
we  must  be  competitive  from  the  stand- 
points of  price  and  quality,  and  we  must 
have  the  machinery  which  will  enable 
our  customers  to  know  what  they  are 
doing  when  they  buy.  This  is  impossible 
under  our  present  system,  and  we  can  ex- 
pect no  improvement  while  it  continues 
in  spite  of  all  of  our  efforts  otherwise.  In 
other  words.  Improvement  of  our  grain 
standards  is  the  key  to  dollar  export 
expansion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  in  the  Wednesday. 
September  4.  issue  of  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital,  entitled  "It's  Good  Business," 
and  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
August  29  issue  of  the  Garden  City  Tele- 
gram, entitled  "For  Tighter  Grading," 
be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Top«lta  (Kan«.)  Dally  Capital. 

Sept.  4.  19631 

It's  Oooo    BusiKisa 

Indication*  are  that  the  movement  to 
tighten  wheat  grading  standards  Is  gaining 
momentum,  at  least  enough  to  stir  some 
grain  trade  Interests  Into  open  oppoaltlon. 

For  the  p«st  fe>w  years,  wheat  producers 
have  been  advocating  umgher  rcetrlcUons  on 
the  amount  of  waste  matter  allowed  In  export 
wheat.  Dockage  for  such  Items  as  chaff, 
sticks,  and  other  waste  matter  In  wheat 
shipped  to  foreign  markets  would  be  In- 
creased. 

Promoters  of  the  tougher  restrictions  say 
the  US.  wheatgrower  suffers  when  chaff- 
diluted  wheat  arrlvee  in  foreign  markets. 
OontenUon  U  that  the  foreign  market  price 
of  U.S.  wheat  siiffers  and  that  in  some  In- 
stances the  American  wheatgrower  Is  los- 
ing out  to  Canadian  and  other  competition 

Canada  requires  that  Its  export  wheat 
meet  specific  grade  standards  upon  delivery 
The  foreign  buyer  receives  U.S.  wheat  with- 
out assurance  of  Its  cleanliness. 

Wheatgrower  associations  are  taking  the 
Initiative  In  establishing  stricter  wheat 
policies.  Farm  cooperatives  are  repwted  to 
be  getting  Into  the  export  business  them- 
selves In  order  to  build  up  a  market  for  clean 
U  S    wheat. 

The  associations  and  cooperatives  contend 
some  export  interests  deliberately  have  been 
diluting  shipments  In  order  to  Increase  ex- 
port profits. 

Some  grain  dealers  oppose  tolerance 
change*  In  wheat  quality  standards  on  the 
premise  that  the  grown-  would  suffer.  Con- 
tention Is  that  elevators  would  be  forced  to 
grade  wheat  more  closely,  with  the  recult 
that  the  grower  no  longer  wonM  receive 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Integrity  of  the  farmer  apparenUy  Is  tin- 
deresUiiMted.    The  Kansas  farmer  Isat  inter- 
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ested  In  receiving  benefit  of  the  doubt.  He  Is 
Interested  In  receiving  the  full  price  that  his 
product  deserves.  He  also  is  interested  In 
seeing  the  foreign  buyer  get  a  fair  shake  for 
his  money. 

E-vly  action  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  British  baker  and  the  Italian  noodle- 
maker  get  the  quality  of  U.S.  wheat  they 
order. 

It's  a  matter  of  good  business,  as  well  as 
ethics. 


I  From   the  Garden  City   (Kans.)    Telegram 

Aug.  39,  1963] 

Fob  Tightkb  Osaoino 

Great  Plains  Wheat,  Inc..  was  organized  to 
promote  the  development  of  markets  for  Hard 
Red  wheat. 

In  the  past  6  years,  Oreat  Plains  has  been 
working  for  theae  markets,  and  in  doing  so 
has  come  Into  contact  with  many  foreign 
buyers.  Importers,  and  processors.  The  story 
from  all  comers  of  the  globe  has  a  common 
current  of  criticism — lmp<M-ta  of  U.S.  wheat 
haven't  been  up  to  snuff. 

Great  Plains  set  up  a  grain  standards  com- 
mittee after  realising  that  changes  were 
needed.  It  was  concluded  that  growers.  In 
deciding  If  they  want  changes,  must  deter- 
mine If  they  want  standards  which  will  ade- 
quately classify  the  quality  of  wheat  they 
are  producing  in  terms  of  final  use  value, 
which  wUl  maximise  their  bargaining  posi- 
tion In  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  and  which 
will  help  them  accompllah  their  long-range 
quality  objectives. 

Last  week,  Oreat  Plains  Wheat  president, 
Howard  Hardy,  issued  a  sUtement  favorable 
to  the  proposed  standards,  and  it  didn't  take 
long  to  smoke  out  the  opposition — ^whlcb 
Lfi  the  grain  trade. 

Thanks  to  living  in  the  home  of  Great 
Plains  Wheat's  headquarters,  we  have  come 
In  contact  with  several  foreign  grain  buyers. 
millers,  agriculture  officials  and  govemmsnt 
officials.  All  were  impre— d  with  what  they 
saw  here  In  the  Great  Plains  in  the  way  of 
wheat  production  and  quality. 

But  they  weren't  speaking  highly  of  our 
wheat  which  has  been  exported  to  their 
countries.  It's  clear  that  something  Is  wrong 
with  the  present  grading  system  which  al- 
lows dirty  and  damaged  grain  to  flow  into 
foreign  ports.  Meanwhile,  our  northern 
neighbor.  Canada,  is  paying  strict  attention 
to  what  they  export,  and  has  estabUahsd  a 
good  reputation  among  the  world  buyers. 

The  grain  trade's  oppoeltlon  is  puaallng. 
Great  Plains  Wheat's  stand  is  Uudable. 


GOVERNOR    WALLACE'S    DEFIANCE 
OF   FEDERAL  LAW 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  today 
debate  begins  on  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  and,  as  is  qxiite  proper.  It  will  be 
led  by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  I  shall  have  my  own 
views  to  express  on  it  a  little  later  In  the 
week.  But  I  should  like  to  speak  today 
about  the  "atom  bomb"  we  have  in  the 
United  States  in  our  domestic  situation. 
characterized  again  this  morning  by  the 
incendiary  news  that  Governor  Wallace. 
of  Alabama,  has  ordered  schools  of  three 
cities  in  Alabama — Birmingham,  Tuske- 
gee,  and  Mobile — ^not  to  Integrate— In 
other  words,  not  to  give  children  their 
rights  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

I  appreciate  very  much  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  will  not  counad  pr«clpttate 
or  incendiary  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  but  that  it  is  rather  the 
design  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
see  that  local  people  who  are  anxioos  to 
send  their  children  to  school  Will  bring 
about  correction  of  the  situation.    But, 


in  the  final  analysis,  the  situation  is  in- 
tolerable In  terms  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  cannot  stand  by  and 
allow  its  laws  to  be  flouted.  It  cannot 
allow  a  Governor  to  invoke  a  doctrine 
which  has  no  legal  basis;  namely,  the 
doctrine  of  interposition;  that  is,  that  a 
Governor  of  a  State  or  a  State  legisla- 
ture can  interpose  itself  between  the 
rights  of  U.S.  citizens  and  the  Federal 
Government  to  enforce  those  rights. 

Sooner  or  later — probably  sooner 
rather  than  later — the  President  will 
have  to  make  the  tragic  decision  which 
he  made  in  respect  to  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  or  which  President  Eisen- 
hower made  In  Little  Rock,  or  which  was 
made  in  the  University  of  Alabama  case. 

I  think  it  should  be  very  clear  that  the 
President  will  have  the  full  support  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  country — Including  many  who  do 
not  agree  in  the  matter  of  desegregation 
oi  the  public  schools,  but  who  agree  on 
the  proposition  that  the  laws  of  the  land 
may  not  be  flouted  by  any  Governor,  no 
matter  how  pleasant  he  may  appear  on 
television — and  that  the  people,  as  well 
as  the  Congress,  will  approve  the  use  of 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  the  administration  is  laying  its 
plans  to  show  that  it  intends  to  see  that 
the  laws  are  upheld,  because  the  children 
have  the  right  to  an  education  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States;  and  that  the 
necessary  court  actions,  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress,  and  Federal  authority 
may  be  used,  so  that  no  Governor — Gov- 
ernor Wallace  or  any  other  Governor- 
may  flout  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
on  some  theory  of  Interposition  which 
has  no  basis  in  law,  and  which  may  re- 
sult, not  In  a  rule  of  law  but  in  a  rule 
of  anarchy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  In  Just  a  moment.  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

This  Is  the  "atom  bomb"  In  the  United 
States.  The  Senate  is  engaged  in  a  his- 
toric debate  today.  While  that  debate 
continues  for  a  week  or  10  days,  may  we 
not  forget  that  we  have  an  atomic  bomb 
In  this  country,  and  that  Justice  shall  not 
be  denied,  as  depicted  by  the  Governor's 
action  In  Alabama. 

I  srleld  now  to  the  Senator  frwn 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  everything  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  said.  For 
days  I  have  said  on  the  floor  that  the 
question  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  preserve  our  system  of  laws  and  pre- 
serve the  Union,  because  there  does  not 
have  to  be  secession  to  destroy  the  Union. 
If  the  Governor's  defiance  of  our  system 
of  law  is  maintained,  in  effect,  the  Union 
Is  destroyed. 

I  have  pleaded  for  days,  and  repeat  it 
today,  from  this  side  of  the  aisle,  that 
this  administration  has  the  duty  to  use 
whatever  power  of  government  is  neces- 
sary In  order  to  make  clear  to  our  peo- 
ple in  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and 
the  West,  that,  after  all.  our  Federal 
system  is  going  to  be  preserved  and  the 


decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  are 
going  to  be  enforced. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  Unless  this  structure  of  law 
persists,  the  very  people  who  are  now 
minorities,  even  those  who  say  they  are 
against  integration,  will  lose  their  pro- 
tections. This  system  is  for  their  pro- 
tection as  well  as  the  protection  of  every 
citizen.  So  when  a  Governor  defies  the 
law.  he  frustrates  the  fundamental  right 
of  every  American.  This  is  the  fvmda- 
mental  problem  that  the  Government 
must  face.  So  while  it  may  be  approach- 
ing the  problem  on  a  day-to-day  basis, 
I  think  within  a  few  days  the  Govern- 
ment must  come  face  to  face  with  the 
fact  that  Governor  Wallace  is  defying 
the  law  of  the  United  States,  and  this 
the  United  States  and  its  people  cannot 
tolerate. 

THE  CHAMIZAL  SETTLEMENT:  AN 

ACT   OP   STATESMANSHIP   BY 

PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  the  preliminaries  for  the 
settlement  of  the  longstanding  Chamizal 
dispute  were  concluded  by  the  signing  oi 
an  agreement  by  Mexico's  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Relations,  Manuel  Tello,  and 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  Thomas  C. 
Mann.  I  discussed  this  problem  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  July  22,  offering 
my  congratulations  to  the  Governments 
of  our  two  neighbor  countries  and  their 
people  on  the  prospective  settlement  of  a 
dispute  which  had  marred  our  relations 
tor  nearly  a  century.  I  said  then,  and 
repeat  now.  that  President  Kennedy  de- 
serves the  highest  praise  for  his  direct 
action  to  bring  about  a  solution  of  a  long, 
vexatious,  and  complex  problem,  which 
has  become  Increasingly  difficult  with 
the  passing  of  time  and  would  become 
even  more  so  if  left  unsettled  any  longer. 

As  the  agreement  will,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  treaty 
for  ratiflcation  by  the  Senate,  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  history  of  this 
issue,  its  legal  ccunplexlties.  and  the 
tangible  and  intangible  values  Involved, 
is  desirable. 

Fortunately  for  this  purpoee  a  defini- 
tive and  scholarly  summary  has  Just  be- 
come available.  It  is  found  In  an  article 
by  Gladjrs  Gregory,  for  some  time  pro- 
fessor of  government  at  Texas  Western 
College,  and  the  holder  of  a  Ph.  D.  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Texas.  A 
resident  of  El  Paso,  she  has.  since  her 
days  as  a  graduate  student  at  Austin, 
studied  the  Chamizal  and  other  border 
Issues.  She  writes  with  authority  and 
with  the  combined  expertise  of  a  trained 
historian  and  of  a  living  observer  of  the 
event.  Her  study  ia  printed  as  No.  2  of 
volume  1  of  Southwestern  Studies  pub- 
lished by  Texas  Western  College  and 
edited  by  Samuel  D.  Myles.  It  is  a  most 
valuable  contribution. 

The  Chamizal  award  in  1911  favoring 
Mexico  was  rejected  by  the  United  States 
although  our  Nation  had  agreed  to  abide 
by  the  arbitral  award,  which,  tay  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  was  to  be  car- 
ried out  within  2  years.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  our  history  that  our  Oovemment 
has  declined  to  honor  an  adverse  verdict 
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after  acreelsc  to  ablda  by  the  result.  As 
President  Kennedy  said  to  the  press  In 
MfTJco  duxlDS  his  visit  there  earlier  this 
year: 

Thar*  hs*»  b««n  lone  n«coUatloiu  about 
Um  '"^""*— '  TliU  territory  vaa  awantod 
In  1911.  but  %h»  United  SUtea  did  not  accept 
it  •  *  *  but  tt  Is  •  matter  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  ooBttBVS  to  treat  with  Indifference 
becanse  the  UtaMad  Stataa  failed,  after  agree- 
ing to  afMtnMon.  backed  down,  and  did  not 
ae«;ep>t  thei 


This,  white  In  essence  the  situation, 
was  a  sUgbt  bat  wholly  warranted  over- 
stmpllflcatlon,  because  there  were  tech- 
nical grounds  for  believing  that  the  Com- 
mission In  If  11  which  made  the  award, 
conslstinc  of  ft  VS.  Commissioner,  a 
Mexican  OnmrnlMloner,  and  a  Canadian 
jurist,  exceeded  Its  Instructions.  A  half 
centuiT  of  deedtock  resulted.  But.  as 
Professor  Qregory  points  out.  that  dead- 
lock could  be  broken  only  "by  an  act  of 
statesmanship  on  the  highest  level — a 
dedsloD  that  eoQld  cut  through  the  ac- 
cnmulatloa  of  liMorlcal.  legal  and  tech- 
nical flotsam  and  lagan  the  Chamizal 
case  had  aoeumulated." 

President  Kennedy  performed  that  act 
of  statesmaaiblp. 

I  uk  imgntmons  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Qregarya  report  "The  Chamizal 
Settlement— A  Tlew  Prom  El  Paso."  be 
reprinted  in  the  Rscoao  at  this  point 

There  betng  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

TU  CW>  mSM  gBTTVaaCBNT — A  Vbw  PaoM 
Bt.  Paso 

(Bf  OUdfa  Qregory) 
July  18.  IMt  wa*  a  great  day  in  the  El 
Paao-Juarea  VaOsf ,  tat  en  thla  date  the  Prea- 
Identa  of  ths  XtntttA  SUtea  and  Mexico  an- 
noonoed  tbstr  historic  deoUion  reapecting  the 
Chamlaal.  gcross  the  RJo  Grande  In  Cludad 
umitftemt  Mexico,  the  newi  was 
lived  wMk  SBuali  aattafactkm.  as  It  atg- 
fior  «IM  Mmtitmam  a  rlctary  of  right 
IteS  tad  been  owtsOam  lor  60 
TlM  ol^  aouaeU  ot  Cludad  Juares 
met  in  ipeclal  ssHkin  to  bear  and  acclaim 
the  eloquent  sditriM  of  Prealdent  Lbpes 
Mateoa,  carrtod  firom  Mexico  City  by  radio 
and  teleTleten  to  all  parte  of  the  nation.  On 
the  day  folKMrtag.  fta  10th.  full-page  adrer- 
tleemeate.  slpMd  by  etne  leaden  of  the  State 
of  Chihuahua,  appeared  in  the  leartlng  newa- 
papeca  of  llMleo  taMIng  the  event  aa  a  <lem- 
onattatloa  of  IniassaUonal  frlandahlp  and 
cooperation  at  its  best.> 

In  B  Paso  ttM  rsaetlon  waa  naturally  more 
raatralned.  bu%  at  tta  aame  time,  it  was  fa- 
vorable. Although  there  was  aome  crlticlam 
of  tlie  ao-callsd  Kennedy  giveaway  and  aome 
appi' ehenslOB  sawrmg  residents  of  the  Cham- 
bnl  area,  the  wvlght  of  opinion,  as  reported 
IB  the  loeal  pssM.  aoeepted  the  propoeed 
•ettleaant  as  aancnneed.  The  mayor  and 
oouacU  of  tlw  otty.  membota  ot  the  county 
rommlMlonsf  eewrt.  and  other  local  lead- 
era  viewed  tbe  OBtenTaie  coaatrucUvely.  WhUe 
they  ezpreaasd  coinceru  that  the  intereata  of 
residents  In  tb*  Chsmlzal  ahould  be  fully 
pvoceeted,  they  wsleomed  the  solution  of  an 
taeoe  that  had  loag  disturbed  the  two  border 
communltlea.  They  alao  recognlaed  that  the 
aettleaaent  wmiM  mmkm  poaalble  the  Improve- 
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Fronterlaoaadai  Maskiano  (bothof  Juarea); 
also  B  Unlvscsal.  Bualalor,  1m  Pranaa.  and 
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ment  and  beautifying  of  an  undeveloped  area 
along  the  river,  and  that  It  would  stimulate 
the  economy  of  the  entire  area*  Itie  pre- 
vailing attitude  seems  to  have  been  sununed 
up  In  the  following  statement  of  Federal 
District  Judge  R.  K.  Thomaaon  who  aa  a 
former  mayor  of  El  Paao  and  Member  of 
Congress  had  gained  an  Intimate  k^nowledge 
of  the  problem : 

"We  wrestled  with  the  Chamizal  fur  50 
years  and  It  would  be  an  eyesore  for  another 
hundred  years  If  we  don't  make  a  settlement 
now.  I  visuallae  the  time  when  El  Pnso  and 
Jxiares  wUl  be  the  great  twin  cities  of  North 
America  and  there  will  be  a  tremendous  de- 
velopment. I  would  like  to  see  the  agree- 
ment followed  by  a  real  drive  tu  get  rid  ol  the 
siuma,  a  line  beautlflcatlon  program,  and  a 
great  monumental  free  bridge 

"The  property  owners  In  the  area  will  get 
Justice.  Uncle  Bam  doesnt  mistreat  his  cltl- 
■ena.  If  any  of  them  don't  get  a  fair  value 
for  their  property  and  eome  into  my  court. 
I'U  aae  that  they  get  it  '• 

The  latest  stage  In  the  long  and  tortuous 
negoUatinns  seeking  an  agreement  began 
during  the  meeting  of  June  1062,  In  Mexico 
City,  between  the  PresidenU  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  John  P.  Kennedy  and 
Adolfo  L6pez  Mateos  The  Joint  communi- 
que issued  in  the  names  of  the  heads  of  state 
was  brief  and  to  the  point:  "The  two  Preel- 
denta  dlacusaed  the  problem  of  B  Chamlaal. 
They  agreed  to  instruct  their  executive  agen- 
cies to  reconunend  a  complete  aolution  tu  this 
problem  which,  without  prejudice  to  their 
Judicial  position,  takes  into  account  the  en- 
tire history  of  this  tract."  *  Thus  another  at- 
tempt waa  made — this  time  at  "the  sum- 
mit"— to  deal  with  the  exasperating  Issue. 

iMiaavxNrioN  or  paxsmxNT  kennkot 

While  in  Mexico,  President  Kennedy  indi- 
cated the  priority  he  gave  the  matter  by  say- 
ing to  representatives  of  the  press:  "As  you 
know,  there  have  been  long  negotiations 
about  the  Cliamlzal.  TlUs  territory  was 
awarded  In  ISll.  but  the  United  States  did 
not  accept  It  •  •  •  but  It  te  a  matter  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  treat  with 
Indifference  because  the  United  StAtca  failed, 
after  agreeing  to  arbitration,  backed  down, 
and  did  not  accept  the  report."  » 

To  carry  out  his  commitment.  President 
Kennedy  promptly  instructed  diplomatic  and 
executive  offlolala  of  the  United  Statea  to 
proceed  without  delay  in  working  out  the 
appropriate  pollciea  and  detaUa.  Within  a 
short  tlnoe,  on  July  17,  Thomas  C.  Mann. 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico. 
arrived  in  E  Paso  and  conferred  with  Joseph 
P.  Wledkln,  UjB.  Comjnlssloner  on  the  In- 
ternational Boundary  and  Water  Conunlsslon, 
and  with  oOdala  of  both  the  city  and  county 
of  B  Paao.  Later  Mr.  Mann  went  to  Austin. 
the  capital  of  Texaa,  to  meet  with  officials  of 
the  State  who  might  be  concerned.* 

After  further  study  of  the  problem,  and 
after  negotiations  with  Mexican  olhclals.  Into 
which  discussions  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  entered  fully,  Ambassador 
Mann  returned  to  El  Paso  to  explain  to  local 
leaders  the  proposals  our  Oovernznent  would 
submit  to  Mexico.  Per  i  days  during  Febru- 
ary of  19S3,  Mr.  Mann  and  Coounlssloner 
FrledJcin  constuted  with  local  authorlUas. 
with  owners  of  property  in  the  Chamlaal 
zone,  and  with  others  who  would  be  affected 
by  the  proposed  settlement.  The  results  of 
these    talks    seemed    to    indicate    that    fully 


•The  propoeed  settlement  has  aroused 
much  interest  and  some  controversy  locally. 
For  typical  opinions,  see  the  B  Paao  Times. 
July  11-31,  1»«3.  and  B  Paso  Ueruid-Poat, 
same  datea. 

'The  El  Paso  Tlmea.  July  19.  1963. 

*  United  States-Mexico.  Joint  communique, 
Mexico   City,    June    2fr  30,    19fl2. 

'  The  El  Paso  Times,  July  8,  1982. 

•  Ibid  .July  1»  22.  1982. 


90  percent  of  the  people  contacted  in  El  Paso 
were  favorable  to  the  project  as  It  had  been 
developed  to  this  point.' 

While  negotiations  and  discussions  con- 
tinued. President  Kennedy  on  March  0  said 
that  the  United  Statea  should  erase  the  black 
mark  resulting  from  its  failure  to  carry  out 
the  decision  of  the  arbitral  tribunal  that  bad 
tried  to  effect  a  compromise  in  1911.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions in  Mexico  City,  Manuel  Tello,  stated 
that  an  agreement  was  now  within  a  milli- 
meter of  achievement.'  However,  consider- 
able more  effort  was  necessary  to  work  out 
the  terms  Incorporated  Into  the  agreement. 

TUX    AXJLA    IN    OUPUTX 

The  bone  of  contention  that  required  the 
attention  of  the  two  Presidents,  and  the  re- 
doubling of  effort  on  the  part  of  many  of 
their  sutwrdlnates.  Is  a  small  strip  of  terri- 
tory lying  on  the  border  of  the  Rio  Grande 
between  the  cities  of  El  Paao.  Tex.,  and 
Cludad  Juarez,  Mexico.  Taking  Its  Spanish 
name  from  the  scrubby  plants  that  once  cov- 
ered the  area,  the  entire  Chamlaal  tract  In- 
cludes about  630  acres  of  land.  It  extends 
from  the  Levee  Road  and  Charles  Street  on 
the  west  In  a  northeasterly  direction  to 
Join  Cordova  Island  which  is  the  property  of 
Mexico,  as  Indicated  on  the  map  on  pages 
36  and  37  |not  printed  In  the  Racoaoj. 
Thus,  the  western  and  southern  boundary 
of  the  tract  la  formed  by  the  present  channel 
of  the  tiver:  its  northern  boundary  Is  the 
river  as  surveyed  In  1863;  Its  eastern  bound- 
ary is  Cordova  Island,  which,  though  be- 
longing to  Mexico,  Is  located  on  the  northern 
or  American  side  of  the  river.  Cordova 
Island  contains  about  386  acrea. 

Several  thousand  persons  live  in  the  Cham- 
izal zone.  About  100  acrea  of  the  extreme 
western  section  are  located  within  the  down- 
town business  district  of  B  Paso.  Two  ve- 
hicular and  pedeatrlan  bridges  croes  the  river 
In  this  area,  connecting  Stanton  and  Santa 
Fe  Streets  In  El  Paso  with  Lerdo  and  Juarez 
Streets  In  Cludad  Juares,  thus  giving  con- 
venient access  to  the  centers  of  both  cities. 
This  line  of  communication  runs  through  the 
Chamlaal  for  about  three-tenths  of  a  mile. 

Looking  at  this  small  strip  of  land  on  the 
map  and  taking  Into  account  Its  relatively 
limited  economic  value,  as  the  Interests  of 
natlona  go.  one  might  reasonably  conclude 
that  the  task  of  determining  Ita  nationality 
should  have  been  rather  simple.  But  unfor- 
tunately, such  a  conclusion  would  be  quite 
erroneous.  The  hope  for  a  rational  and 
amicable  agreement  respecting  the  ownership 
of  this  narrow  plot  has  been  shattered  time 
after  time.  High  expectations  of  disposing 
of  the  issues  Involved  were  raised  during  the 
administrations  of  President  Taft  In  1913, 
President  Coolldge  In  1925,  President  Hoover 
in  1931-33,  and  during  the  terms  of  F.  D. 
Roosevelt.  Truman,  and  Elsenhower.  But  In 
no  Instance  could  the  baffling  enigma  of  the 
Chamizal  be  resolved. 

THx  caraicious  aio  aaANna 

In  some  respects  the  failure  may  be 
aacrlbed  to  the  limitations  of  diplomacy  and 
to  the  stubborn  persistence  of  nationalistic 
amour-propre  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  as  we  shall  presently  see  In  detail. 
But,  In  addition,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  forces  of  nature  have  played  a  leading 
role  In  this  International  drama.  Like  the 
witches  In  "Macbeth."  these  forces  seem  to 
have  brewed  an  evil  Influence  destined  to 
defeat  the  best  of  human  Intentions — a 
striking  example  of  the  mastery  of  matter 
over  mind.  The  phyalcal  cauaea  of  the  trou- 
ble can  be  traced  directly  to  the  vagartea  of 
the  EUo  Grande.    Never  noted  for  eonalstency 
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'  Ibid..  Feb.  19^4.  19«S. 

•  Ibid.,  Mar.  7,  1968  See  also  B  FTonterlxo 
(Juarez),  July  8.  19«2;  July  28,  1963;  Aug. 
14.  1962;  June  5,  1963. 


In  suylng  within  the  low  banks  along  much 
of  its  course,  the  river  seems  to  have  taken  a 
special  delight  in  wandering  from  Its  bed  as 
It  flowed  through  the  level  terrain  In  the 
Pass  erf  the  North.  As  one  writer  pointed 
out: 

"Sometlmee,  worn  thin  by  drought  and  bled 
by  Irrigation,  It  [the  Rio  Grande]  la  not  a 
river  at  all  but  only  a  wide  strip  of  white 
sand  baking  and  glaring  In  the  stm.  It  be- 
comes an  Impressive  stream  only  In  times  of 
flood  and  then  It  runs  In  a  red  torrent  often 
half  a  mile  wide,  lifting  an  angry  crest  of 
sandwavea,  devouring  Its  own  banks,  earth 
trees  and  all,  as  though  In  a  furious  effort 
to  carry  away  the  whole  country  and  dxmip 
It  into  the  sea."* 

The  river  rises  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  of 
southern  Colorado  and  flows  for  about  2.000 
miles  on  Its  way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  total  effective  drainage 
area  of  the  Rio  Grande  Is  177,500  square 
miles."  For  part  of  Its  Journey  to  the  aea. 
It  pushes  Its  way  throu^  mllea  of  a  broad 
sandy  valley,  where,  before  the  building  of 
Elephant  Butte  Dam  In  1916  and  Caballo 
Dam  some  20  years  later.  It  twisted  and 
doubled  upon  Itself  like  a  great  aea  serpent. 
For  centuries  It  colled  and  recoiled  In  the 
shifting  sands  of  the  semlarld  regions. 

Throughout  Its  history,  the  great  river  has 
not  always  been  friendly  to  man.  Sometimes 
during  a  period  of  drought  It  has  failed  him 
altogether,  and  at  other  tlmea  of  great  flood 
It  has  washed  away  what  he  has  built  or 
planted.  In  spite  of  Its  treacherous  charac- 
ter, however,  crops  have  been  grown  In  its 
valley  for  perhaps  a  thousand  years.  Prob- 
ably the  oldest  Irrigation  In  the  United 
States  was  that  of  the  native  Indians  found 
by  the  Spaniards  when  they  enta«d  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rio  Grande  In  New  Mexico  In  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century." 

In  1827  when  Joae  Ponce  de  Leon  received 
from  Mexico  his  famoua  land  grant  that  la 
now  the  heart  of  downtown  B  Paao,  the  river 
flowed  in  front  of  hla  house,  considerably 
north  of  Its  present  course.  It  wound 
through  and  across  the  area  now  occupied 
by  the  principal  streets  of  the  buaineas  dis- 
trict— Mills,  San  Antonio,  and  MagoOn — and 
continued  on  eastward  through  Mansana. 
Stevenson,  and  Roea,  passing  along  ths  pres- 
ent site  of  the  Standard  OU  and  Taxaco  re- 
fineries, and  on  toward  the  town  of  Taleta. 
At  that  earlier  time  all  of  thla  property  was 
within  Mexico.  The  Chamlaal  extended  from 
the  northern  banks  of  the  river  southward 
to  Calle  del  Chamlsal  in  B  Paao  del  Norte. 
now  called  CaUe  Mejla  In  Cludad  Juarea 
Since  colonial  times  this  extensive  area  haa 
been  occupied  by  the  Spaniah  and  Mesloan 
setUera  and  their  deacendanU.  Bventually 
the  river  was  to  shift  Ita  cotirae  southward, 
flooding  and  overflowing,  forming  and  leav- 
ing various  beds — all  to  the  dlaoomfort  and 
dismay  of  the  Increaalng  population  of  the 
community." 

THI    aiO    OXAMDE    AS    BOUNDABT 

In  spite  of  the  Instability  of  the  river  as 
a  boundary,  leaders  In  the  United  Statea  have 
long  looked  to  the  Rio  Grande  as  a  natural 
line  deflnlng  our  western  llmlta.  Since  1804 
when  Thomas  Jefferson  decided  that  the  Bio 
Grande  should  be  claimed  as  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Louisiana  Piirchaae.  the 
river  has  held  an  Important  place  In  Inter- 
national affairs."  The  early  leaders  of  Texas 
hud  a  similar  fixation  on  the  river.  At  ita 
first  session  in  1836  the  Congreas  of  the  Texaa 
Republic  set  the  southern  boundary  of  the 


'  H.  Ferguson.  Rio  Grande  (New  York, 
1933).  3. 

"  H.  Rept.  No.  359.  7lBt  Cong.,  2d  sees.,  9233. 

"  Ibid. 

"  Cleofas  Calleros,  "B  Chamlaal— Que  MttV 
(El  Paso,  1963),  4. 

■'  American  SUte  Papers,  Mar.  81, 1804. 


new  nation  at  the  Rio  Grande."  Following 
the  War  of  1846  between  the  United  States 
mrui  Mexico,  Which  was  waged  essentially 
over  territorial  Interesta  and  claims,  the  Rio 
Grande  asaumed  greater  importance  than 
ever  before,  since  It  waa  designated  as  the 
permanent  boundary  between  the  two  na- 
tlona. The  significant  position  of  the  river 
was  Indicated  In  article  V  of  the  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  of  1848: 

"The  boundary  line  between  the  two  Re- 
publics I  the  United  States  and  Mexico]  shall 
commence  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  three 
leagues  from  land,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  otherwise  called  Rio  Bravo  del 
Norte,  or  opposite  the  mouth  of  its  deepest 
branch.  If  it  should  have  more  than  one 
branch  emptying  directly  into  the  sea;  from 
thence  up  the  middle  of  that  river,  following 
the  deepest  chaimel,  where  it  has  more  than 
one.  to  the  point  where  It  strikes  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  New  Mexico  (which  runs 
north  of  Uie  town  called  Paso)  to  Its  western 
termination;  thence,  northward,  along  the 
weatem  line  of  New  Mexico;  untU  It  Inter- 
aecta  the  first  branch  of  the  river  Gila;  (or. 
If  It  ahould  not  Intersect  any  branch  of  that 
river,  then  to  the  point  of  said  line  nearest  to 
auch  branch,  and  thence  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  aame):  thence  down  the  middle  of  the 
said  branch  and  of  the  said  river,  until  It 
empties  Into  the  Rio  Colorado:  then  across 
the  Rio  Colorado,  following  the  division  line 
between  Upper  and  Lower  California,  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean."  ^ 

Recognizing  the  need  to  define  more  pre- 
cisely the  covirse  of  the  river,  the  framers  of 
the  Treaty  of  1848  provided  for  a  Boundary 
Commission,  "who  before  the  expiration  of 
1  year  from  the  date  of  exchange  of  ratiflca- 
tlona  of  this  treaty  shall  meet  at  the  Port  of 
San  Diego  and  proceed  to  run  and  mark  the 
aald  boundary  in  ita  whole  course  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte.  The 
boundary  line  established  by  thU  article 
ahall  be  rellgloualy  respected  by  each  of  the 
two  republics,  and  no  change  shall  ever  be 
made  therein  except  by  the  express  and  free 
consent  of  both  nations,  lawfully  given  by 
the  General  Government  of  each,  in  con- 
formity with  Ita  own  constitution. 

"If  unhappily  any  disagreement  should 
hereafter  arise  between  the  govemmenta  of 
tlis  two  republics,  whether  with  respect  to 
the  interpretation  of  any  stipulation  in  this 
treaty,  or  with  respect  to  any  other  parUc- 
ular  concerning  the  political  or  conunercial 
relations  of  the  two  nations,  the  said  gov- 
emmenta. In  thf>  name  of  those  nations,  do 
promise  to  each  other,  that  they  will  en- 
deav(».  in  the  most  sincere  and  earnest  man- 
ner, to  settle  the  differences  so  arising,  and 
to  preaerve  the  state  of  peace  and  friendship, 
in  which  the  two  countries  are  now  placing 
themselves:  using,  for  this  end,  mutual  rep- 
resentations and  pacific  negotiations.  And 
if.  by  these  means,  they  should  not  be  en- 
abled to  come  to  an  agreement,  a  resort  shall 
not,  on  this  account,  be  had  to  reprisals,  ag- 
gression or  hostility  of  any  kind,  by  the  one 
republic  against  the  other,  until  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  which  deems  Itself  ag- 
grieved, shall  have  maturely  considered,  in 
the  spirit  of  peace  and  good  nelghbor- 
ahlp.  whether  it  would  not  be  better  that 
such  differences  should  be  settled  by  the  ar- 
bitration of  commissioners  appointed  on 
each  aide,  or  by  that  of  a  friendly  nation. 
And  ahould  such  cotu-se  be  projxjsed  by  either 
party.  It  shall  be  acceded  to  by  the  other, 
unleas  deemed  by  it  altogether  Incompatible 
with  the  nature  of  the  difference,  or  the 
drcumatances  of  the  case."" 

The  Boundary  Commission,  on  which  both 
the  United  States  and   Mexico  were  repre- 


sented, got  off  to  a  disappointingly  slow 
start.  For  various  reasons,  Ita  first  meeting 
at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  did  not  occur  until 
17  months  after  the  treaty  was  signed.  Vari- 
ous difficulties  plagued  Ite  work  from  the 
beginning.  It  suffered  from  Inadequate 
funds,  supplies,  and  military  protection. 
Errors  In  the  prescribed  maps  caused  much 
controversy  between  the  representatives  of 
the  two  countries.  Finally,  however,  in  De- 
cember of  1856.  the  boundary  survey  waa 
completed.  It  was  to  be  accepted  as  the  best 
delineation  of  the  dividing  line  that  could 
be  produced.'' 

THE    GADSDEN    PTTRCHASZ 

In  order  to  rectify  the  boundary  In  the 
area  of  the  Gila  River,  the  United  States 
agreed  to  buy  from  Mexico,  for  810  million, 
a  tract  of  land  beginning  some  40  miles 
north  of  El  Paso.  The  territory  Involved 
was  commonly  designated  as  "La  Mesilla," 
and  the  transaction  became  known  as  the 
Gadsden  Ptirchase  of  1853.'*  Before  this 
agreement  had  been  reached,  the  Boundary 
Commission  had  completed  a  s\u^ey  in  1852, 
establishing  a  firmer  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  in  the  Chamizal  zone. 
The  Treaty  of  MesUla  of  1853  sought  to 
make  the  treaty  of  1848  (Gtiadalupe  Hidalgo) 
conform  to  the  new  boundary  resulting  from 
the  Gadsden  Purchase.  Article  I  of  the  new 
treaty  provided  for  a  mixed  conunlsslon  for 
the  "settlement  and  ratification  of  a  true 
line  of  division  between  the  two  republics; 
that  line  shall  be  alone  established  upon 
which  the  Commission  may  fix,  their  consent 
in  this  particular  being  considered  decisive 
and  an  integral  part  of  this  treaty. 

"The  dividing  line  thus  established  shall 
in  all  time  be  faithfully  respected  by  the  two 
governmenta  without  any  variation  therein, 
unless  by  express  and  free  consent  of  the 
two." 

While  the  Boundary  Commission  and  its 
surveyors  were  trying  to  establish  an  accept- 
able line,  the  Rio  Grande  refused  to  co- 
oi}erate:  it  continued  Ita  erratic  ways.  Be- 
cause of  the  sandy  texture  of  the  aoil  In  the 
El  Paso  area  and  the  t(»Tential  rains  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  eroding 
power  of  the  river  remained  aa  always. 

A  report  by  C.  H.  Ernst,  major  of  engi- 
neers. U.S.  Army,  described  the  conduct 
of  the  river  clearly : 

"It  is  shifting  from  one  position  to  an- 
other, eroding  one  bank  and  building  up  the 
opposite  one,  forming  Islands  and  bars,  and 
then  destroying  them.  The  result  of  the 
nattu'al  changes  Is  moat  noticeable  in  a  bend 
where  the  eroalon  of  the  concave  shore  is 
sometimes  continuous  for  many  years,  as 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  at  B  Paso. 
*  *  *  The  maximum  d***^"*^  between  the 
shore  at  B  Paso  of  1855  and  that  of  1885  Is 
about  five-eighths  of  a  mile  and  the  toUl 
area  added  to  the  American  territory  Is 
about  490  acres."* 

rLOODS    AND    TKEATIES 

The  river  changed  ita  banks  again  between 
1853  and  1863  becauae  of  a  serious  inunda- 
tion. TTien  In  1864  occurred  the  worst  flood 
in  the  nxemory  of  the  resldenta.  The  people 
north  of  the  river  were  obliged  to  take  ref- 
uge in  the  helghta  of  Storm vllle,  now  Rim 
Road,  in  B  Paso;  and  the  Inhabltanta  of 
B  Paso  del  Norte  (now  Cludad  Ju4rec).  to 
the  south,  moved  In  mass  to  the  safer 
ground  on  which  stood  the  Mission  of  Nu- 
estra  Sef\ora  de  Gaudalupe.  Such  floods 
continued  periodically  until  the  great  dams 


»  Laws  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  1st  Cong., 
1st  seaa.,  1838   (Houston,  1887),  133-84. 

"9  VS.  Statutes  at  Large,  922.  Art.  V. 
Hereafter  cited  as  Statutes. 

» Ibid.,  Art.  XXI. 


'•H.  Rept.  No.  247,  55th  Cong..  2d  sess., 
55-56. 

i"  10  Statutes,  1031. 

'» Ibid. 

3*  Chamlsal  Arbitration,  appendix  to  the 
case  of  the  United  States  of  America  (Waah- 
ington,  1911),  n.  759.  Hereafter,  Chamizal 
appendix. 
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w«r«  buUt  up  tlM  rlv«r.  in  1016  aad  l*ur,  to 
control  tbam.  Tb*  floods  and  resulting 
fhf"tiw  in  Um  mmtwt  of  tbs  river  l«d  ihe 
two  rlp«rUn  n^  »*«■*■  to  SMk  s  msMure  of 
security  In  •  new  ■gr— msnt.  the  treaty  of 
1(84.     Artlclss  X  sad  II  provided: 

"Tba  dlvkUxv  Un«  shall  forevsr  b«  that 
dascrlbad  In  tbm  ■forsMlrt  treaty  and  follow 
the  center  of  Um  normal  channels  of  the 
riven  nti""^.  provktod  that  stich  alterations 
be  effected  by  amPani  caueee  through  the 
alow  and  grM&lMl  erosion  and  depoelt  of 
alluvium  and  not  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  existing  river  bed  and  the  opening  of  a 
new  one. 

"Any  other  chnnge  wrought  by  the  forces 
of  the  euRVBt  •  •  •  shall  produce  no 
ehai^e  In  the  tfNldlBC  line  as  fixed  by  the 
survey  of  the  iBtamatlonal  Boundary  Com- 
mlaalonof  lUa.-* 

In  this  treaty  m  attempt  was  made  to 
reach  a  deeUtan  r«ip»dlng  the  general  rules 
at  aecretloB  and  •▼alsKm.  to  specify  condi- 
tions under  whMi  artlflelal  changes  In  the 
course  of  the  rieer  eould  be  dealt  with,  and 
to  provide  for  property  rights  reepectlng 
lands  affected  by  the  creation  of  new  chan- 
nels. The  tnmtf.  however,  did  not  specify 
how  theee  objectlvee  were  to  be  achieved. 

To  meet  Im  UMini  problems,  Including 
confusion  over  the  boundary  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  puMIe  and  private  titles  to  land, 
a  new  treaty  tras  negotiated  and  signed. 
TUs  oonventlOB  of  March  1,  1889,  provided 
"for  the  ueatlon  of  a  Boundary  Commis- 
sion with  the  auaMrlty  to  Investigate  and 
determine  the  Merits  of  each  contest'" 
Orl^nally,  the  Omiwn lesion  was  set  up  for 
a  5-year  period:  then  Its  life  was  regularly 
extended  to  ItlO.  when  It  was  made  perma- 
nent. The  ■ULiieee  of  the  Boundary  Oom- 
mlsakm  durta^  Its  Initial  period  was  sum- 
msrlaed  by  Anaon  Mills.  US.  Commissioner, 
as  follows: 

•TXinng  the  !•  years  of  our  active  service 
(the  revoluUoB  tn  Mexico  In  1911  having  put 
an  end  to  activities)  the  Commission  tried 
over  100  case*  of  all  kinds,  disagreeing  only 
tn  the  Chamlaal  eaee,  and  preserved  the 
peace  and  qaitt  of  the  entire  Rio  Grande 
border  for  theee  looff  years,  to  the  satlsfae- 
Uon  of  both  fovervments  and  the  people  of 
the  two  imtlone.*** 

Under  espebto  leadership,  the  Boundary 
Commission  continued  to  Improve  condl- 
Uoiw  ak»c  the  fkmtler.  Its  work  In  rectlf  y- 
tng  the  diaaael  oT  the  river  from  El  Paeo 
to  rcet  Qnttam  aboiild  prevent  any  prob- 
lem arising  tn  tl»a  fvtvre  In  this  section  of 
IB  teseplng  with  the  treaty 
Cotnmlsslon  has  sue- 
a  project  of  flood  con- 
The  program  has 
iSBt  of  16.TO4.0  acres  of 

tee  and  9,636.6  acrea 

SIS  parcels  of  land  have 
The    work    of    the 


of  1983.  the 
eeeefully 
tool  eostlnc  •• 
involved  the 
land  to  the  V: 
to  Mexico.    In 
thus   been 


Commission  has  been  aided  greatly  by  the 
construction  of  the  Klephant  Butte.  Caballo. 
and  Falcon  Dams,  which  have  done  much 
to  control  the  dletnbutlon  and  use  of  water 
along  the  rlTsr.  Another  large  dam,  Amlstad. 
Is  echeduled  for  eompletlon  in  19«8.  The 
Coounlsslon  hae  had  to  deal  with  many  dif- 
ficult teehnleal  problems,  but  it  has  been 
largely  swxMMfVl  tn  defining  and  stablllElng 
the  river  fNotler  between  the  two  neighbor- 
ing nations.  One  problem,  however,  long 
defied  solution:  What  could  be  done  about 
the  ChamlaalY  War  one  reaeon  or  another, 
every  effort  to  «Ma  with  this  highly  perplex- 
ing problem  bogjiad  down  in  the  sands  of 
the  shifting  rlTer  or  In  the  confllcU  of  di- 
plomacy and  nattonal  aelf-lnterest. 


THB    CHAMnAL    ISSUE    BMUUiBS 

As  early  as  1806  oOlcl&ls  of  both  the  United 
Statee  and  Mexico  recognlaed  the  poeaiblUty 
that  the  devious  ways  of  the  Rio  Grande 
could  cause  problems  respecting  the  Inter- 
national boundary.  The  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Relations  of  Mexico.  Sebastlim  Lerdo  de 
Tejada.  notified  the  American  Secretary  of 
State.  WUllam  H.  Seward,  that  Mexico  was 
seriously  concerned  =^  About  the  same  time 
MaJ.  W.  H.  Emory.  U.S.  Boundary  Commis- 
sioner, called  to  the  attenUon  of  Robert  Mc- 
Clelland. Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  dan- 
ger of  a  threatened  avulslve  change  In  the 
course  of  the  river  near  El  Paso.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  reports.  Attorney  General  Caleb 
Cushlng  drafted  an  opinion  sununarlaing 
the  principles  of  mtematlonal  law  that  ap- 
plied. ThU  opinion  served  as  a  reply  to  the 
Mexican  Government  and  a  etatenient  of 
policy  that  the  United  States  would  consist- 
enUy  follow  in  subsequent  negotiaUons » 
Cuahlng's  views  were  to  figure  prominently 
in  the  effort  at  arbltraUon  tn  1911. 

The  Isaue  over  the  Chamlaal  first  became 
troubleeome  In  1804  when  the  Boundary 
Commission  met  to  establish  the  dividing 
line  over  the  bridges  between  EU  Paso  and 
Cludad  Juarea."  On  learning  of  the  move. 
the  Mexican  Secretary  of  Foreign  RelaUons 
notified  Waahington  that  no  one  had  been 
authorised  to  define  a  boundary  between  the 
two  countries,  but  only  between  the  two 
dtlee.  The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  the 
channel  of  the  river  had  changed  In  area 
since  the  boundary  was  fixed  In  conformity 
with  the  treaty  of  1848  and  that  the  first 
question  which  must  be  decided  was  where 
the  actual  dividing  line  lay  between  the  two 
countries.  The  Mexican  authorltloe  Inter- 
vened to  reeerve  the  righU  of  Mexico,  avoid- 
ing a  possible  later  claim  of  the  United  SUtes 
that  the  boundary  agreed  on  was  the  line 
established  over  the  bridges  " 

On  June  21,  1894.  the  two  Boundary  Com- 
missioners agreed  on  a  line  over  the  bridges, 
but  they  considered  it  to  be  provisional  only. 
A  week  later,  on  June  29.  the  government 
of  President  iMax  notified  the  United  States 
that  Mexico  could  not  approve  thU  line  as 
the  boundary  between  the  two  nations.  The 
Mexican  note  referred  to  the  treaty  of  1889 
that  created  the  Boundary  Commission  and 
declared  that  the  agreement  did  not  author- 
Ixe  the  Commission  to  make  such  provisional 
arrangements.  The  note  also  referred  to  a 
claim  that  had  been  filed  by  Pedro  I.  Gar- 
cia, alleging  that  a  plot  of  land  called  the 
Chamlxal  had  previously  been  a  part  of  Clu- 
dad Juarez,  the  Utle  to  which  plot  he  held 
through  Mexico,  but  that  hU  land  had  been 
Joined  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
by  a  violent  change  In  the  course  of  the  river. 
Since  the  claimant  declared  that  the  tract 
still  belonged  to  Mexico,  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment Insisted  that  the  Boundary  Com- 
mission examine  and  decide  the  case  of  the 
Chamlzal  before  fixing  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween  Cludad  Juarex  and  El  Paso."  In  this 
manner,  the  question  of  the  Chamlzal.  which 
was  to  become  Increasingly  complex,  was 
converted  from  a  routine  matter  of  resolving 
border  problems  due  to  changes  In  the  river, 
a  matter  under  the  control  of  the  Boundary 
Commission,  into  a  serious  diplomatic  ques- 
tion requiring  the  attention  of  the  foreign 
ofilces  of  the  two  countries. 

The  second  claim  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment  respecting   the   Chamlaal  occurred   in 
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1807  after  a  flood  had  caused  extensive  dam- 
age In  both  El  Paso  and  Cludad  Juarez. 
The  people  of  the  two  cities  demanded  that 
something  be  done  to  prevent  future  losses 
from  the  uncontrolled  waters  of  the  river. 
As  a  result,  the  mayor  of  El  Paso.  Joseph 
Magoffin,  and  the  Governor  of  Chihuahua. 
Miguel  AhumadA.  sought  the  permission  of 
their  respective  national  governments  to 
•uaighten  the  channel  of  the  river.  The  In- 
habltanu  of  the  two  cities  agreed  to  pay  the 
cost  Involved— »a.000  The  V3.  Government 
readily  accepted  the  proposal.  Mexico 
agreed  also,  but  on  the  condition  that  the 
territory  north  of  the  new  channel  should 
remnln  under  Mexican  sovereignty.  The 
pr<Oect  was  completed  In  1899  with  the  full 
oxDperation  of  the  two  city  goveromenu. 
As  a  result  of  this  rectification,  Cordova 
Island,  which  lies  north  of  the  present  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  was  created  and  was  retained 
by  Mexico  » 

Once  the  Rio  Grande  was  thus  brought 
somewhat  better  under  control,  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  Chamlzal  was  made  physically 
safe,  its  populstlon  began  to  Increase  rapidly. 
In  1893  construction  of  the  Church  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  and  a  parochial  school  was  be- 
gun. The  Chapel  of  San  Ignaclo  de  Loyola 
was  erected  in  1905.  These  religious  and 
educational  Institutions  naturally  attracted 
more  people  to  the  area,  many  of  whom  built 
permanent  hoiisee  of  brick.  Within  a  short 
time  much  of  the  Chamlzal  was  Integrated 
into  the  city  of  El  Paso  and  designated  as 
the  second  ward.  Legally,  however,  the  own- 
ers of  property  in  the  area  never  were  com- 
pletely secure  In  their  possession.  Many 
deeds  Issued  since  1900  have  referred  to  the 
cloud  on  the  Utles  resulting  from  the  fact 
that  the  nationality  of  the  property  has  been 
In  dispute." 

LrTTCATTON    HMD   DIFLOMACT 

The  problem  of  nationality  lay  dormant 
for  some  Ome.  but  it  was  brought  to  life 
again  In  1907  when  the  El  Paso  and  Korth- 
eastern  Railway  obtained  a  Judgment  in  the 
Federal  circuit  court,  authorising  the  con- 
demnation of  land  in  the  Chamlaal  for  a 
right-of-way.  On  March  21.  1907,  the  Mex- 
ican Government  protested  to  the  American 
Secretary  erf  State.  Elihu  Root,  that  the 
Chamlaal  was  sub  Judlce  (In  litigation)  and 
the  "area  had  unquestionably  been  Mexican 
in  other  times."  " 

Secretary  Root  acted  promptly  on  March 
29  by  addressing  a  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  SUtes  which  reviewed 
the  legal  Lssuee  involved  and  asked  for  a  stay 
of  execution  of  the  court's  order.  Root 
pointed  out  that  the  Chamlzal  was  In  dis- 
pute between  the  United  Statee  and  Mexico 
and  that  the  Boundary  Commission,  which 
had  Jurisdiction  over  the  matter,  had  not  yet 
rendered  a  decision.  If  the  area  was  still 
Mexican,  as  It  undoubtedly  was  In  other 
times,  the  Incompetence  of  the  US.  court 
would  be  evident.  Since  the  court  appar- 
ently did  not  know  the  facu  mentioned,  its 
decision  had  denied  the  sovereignty  of  Mex- 
ico and  asserted  the  dominion  of  the  United 
SUtes.  The  effort  to  dispose  of  property 
that  was  Involved  In  negotiations  created  a 
serious  difficulty  and  placed  the  United 
SUtes  In  an  untenable  position,  since  It  was 
unjustifiable,  after  having  agreed  with  Mex- 
ico to  submit  the  question  respecting  the 
nationality  of  the  tract  to  a  special  tribunal, 
to  decide  the  Issue  ex  parte  and  on  our  own 
arccunt.  Root  therefore  requested  that  the 
Attorney  General  Instruct  the  Federal  mar- 
shal at  El  Paso  to  desist  at  once  from  execut- 
ing   the    order    of    the    court    and    that    the 
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Federal  dutrlct  attorney  be  notified  to  sue* 
pend  any  further  actloo  In  the  eaee.  The 
intervention  of  Secretary  Root  wae  effective: 
the  Interest  of  Mexico  In  reepect  to  the 
Chamlzal  waa  thus  reoogniaed  and  pro* 
tccted." 

In  1909  another  local  Incident  uuuuiied 
th.u  had  diplomatic  repercussions  In  the  na- 
tional capltaU  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
states.  When  the  city  of  Kl  Paso  undertook 
to  insull  a  waste-dlspoeal  plant  In  the 
Chamlzal.  Mexico  ofllelaUy  protested.**  A 
series  of  notes  was  exchanged  In  1910  between 
the  Mexican  Ambassador  In  Waahington, 
Francisco  Le6n  de  la  Barra,  and  the  U.8.  Sec- 
retary of  SUte,  Philander  C.  Knox."  The 
argumenU  advanced  by  each  aide  In  this  cor- 
respondence were  fully  reviewed  In  the  arbi- 
tral proceedings  of  1911  and  they  wUl  be 
uken  up  later  In  that  oonneetlon. 

By   now   the  controversey  over  the  little 
strip  of  land  in  south  El  Paeo,  by  no  means 
the  moet  desirable  part  of  the  city,  had  be- 
come quite  eerloua.    Both  GoTemniente  rec- 
ognized that  the  Issue  could  not  be  aettlad 
by  the  exchange  of  diplomatic  notea  or  by 
action  of  the  blnational  Boundary  Oommla- 
slon.  each  member  of  which  would  almoet 
certainly  continue  to  support  the  claims  of 
his  own  Government.    A  new  procedure  was 
clearly  called  for,  but  what  should  It  be? 
uf  sxABCH  or  a  paocB>mui 
As  early  as  1807  the  two  members  of  the 
Boundary  Conunlsslon  had  agreed  on  at  least 
one  thing  respecting  the  ChamlaaL     Since 
they  reallned  that  they  could  not  dlspoee  <tf 
the  knotty  questions  Involved,  they  mutually 
concluded  that  It  would  be  well  to  add  a 
third  member  to  the  Commission  who  should 
act  as  an  arbiter  In  deciding  this  single  ia- 
iue."    The  Department  of  State  at  Waahlnff- 
ton  agreed  to  this  recommendation,  but  the 
Mexican  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  re- 
jected It  and  declared  that  the  ease  elMiald 
be  submitted  to  arbitration."    He  proceedad 
to  name  several  heads  of  stete  who  mlfht  be 
suiuble  to  serve  on  a  special  court  of  arbi- 
tration.   To  thla  propoaal,  olBelala  at  Wash- 
ington replied  that  Mexico  waa  broadening 
the  question  beyond  the  commltmente  of  the 
United  Stetee — that  the  problem  was  not  one 
of   IntemaUonal   Uw   but   al   applying  tb« 
ordinary  rulee  reepectlng  the  effect  upon  a 
borderline  of  the  change  in  the  eourae  of  a 
dividing  river.    Wanting  to  avoid  the  fcr- 
mallty  of  a  new  treaty  and  arbitral  proceed- 
ings, the  Department  of  SUte  recommended 
the  addition  of  a  third  member  to  the  Boond- 
ary  Commission,  either  American  or  Mazftean. 
on  whom  the  two  nations  could  agree,  to  dis- 
pose of  the  matter.* 

The  Mexican  foreign  oSloe.  however,  re- 
ferred to  article  n  of  the  treaty  of  l«8i. 
which  provided  for  only  two  cotnmlastnnara. 
and  denied  that  a  third  member  would  have 
legal  competence  to  render  a  daclatop  bind- 
ing on  the  two  Govemmente.*  TlM  United 
SUtes  did  not  reply  to  this  last  note,  and  tbe 
question  lay  at  rest  until  Mexico  revived  It 
in  July  1907.  by  submitting  a  new  propoaal. 
This  time,  the  Mexican  Oovenunent  aought 
a  compromise.  Using  article  XXI  of  the 
treaty  of  1846  and  article  vm  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1880  as  a  base,  Mexico  recom- 
mended an  ad  hoc  mixed  commission  con- 
sisting of  the  two  members  of  the  Boundary 
Commission,  plus  a  third  member  to  be 
named  by  the  Government  of  Canada,  who 
would  have  the  authority  to  decide  the  ques- 
tions on  which  the  other  two  Oonunlsdonera 
could  not  agree.    The  decision  of  the  mixed 
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ccBunlaalon  waa  to  be  definitive  and  unap- 
paalahle* 

Whlia  the  Govemmente  delayed  a  decision 
oBL  tlM  »»«^rii«jir  of  dealing  further  with  the 
dlapate.  tbey  explored  the  poeslbllltles  of  an 
^cehaage  of  territory.  In  a  note  of  December 
IX  1907.  Mexico  offered  to  trade  the  Bosque, 
the  Oordova.  and  El  Chamlzal  for  the  Isla  de 
fl«j»  Ellaarlo  and  El  Horcon.<^  The  Mexican 
note  also  claimed  that  the  Chamlzal  lay 
aouth  cff  the  course  of  the  river  of  1852,  and 
therefore  was  In  Mexican  territory,  a  point 
the  United  SUtes  was  not  wiUlng  to  con- 
cede. 

In  his  oommunlcatlon  of  January  16,  1910, 
the  Mr'*"""  Ambassador,  de  la  Barra,  In- 
BlBtad  on  a  new  treaty  that  would  reoognlae 
the  elalma  of  Mexico  to  the  Chamlaal — or 
falling  thla,  that  the  two  nations  without  de- 
lay aabmlt  the  Issue  of  ownership  to  arbi- 
tration.** In  reply.  Secretary  of  SUte  Knox, 
on  March  23,  accepted  In  ixinclple  the  Mexi- 
can propoaal.**  He  suggested  that  each  coun- 
try submit  a  list  of  three  Canadian  Jurls- 
ooBBUlta  and  that  from  these  six,  the  two 
Utigante  eelect  an  umpire  to  act  with  the 
two  regular  members  of  the  Boundary  Oom- 
nlT"*^»*  in  deddmg  title  to  the  Chamlaal. 
In  the  event  the  two  nations  could  not  agree 
on  the  umpire,  the  Government  of  Canada 
ifould  name  one  of  the  six.  who  would  serve 
aa  the  ttilrd  member  of  the  mixed  oomtnls- 
alOQ.  with  the  right  to  vote.  On  June  17 
Secretary  Knox  submitted  to  the  Mexican 
foreign  offloe  the  Initial  draft  of  a  special 
treaty  of  arbitration,  or  a  compromlae,  pro- 
viding for  the  membership  of  the  arbitral 
body,  delimiting  the  territory  In  dispute,  and 
«|iw«tT<g  the  Issue  to  be  eettled.  Mexico 
agreed  in  principle  to  the  terms  proposed, 
and  both  Govemmente  ratified  the  treaty  on 
vrtildt  arbitral  action  would  be  baaed.** 

aaXKKICXIfT    OK     AKErrEATTOIT 

ThUB  the  two  nations  agreed  that  the  case 
of  the  Chamlzal  would  be  decided  In  accord- 
ance with  the  well-esUbllshed  principles  and 
procedures  of  International  law.  The 
method  of  settlement  that  the  two  Govem- 
mente choee  was  used  frequently  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  and  occasionally  in  medieval 
Europe.  However,  lU  use  had  lapsed  for  sev- 
eral centuries,  and  the  process  was  not 
revived  untn  the  Jay  Treaty  of  1795,  nor  was 
It  much  in  vogue  until  after  the  settlement 
of  the  Alabama  Claims  in  1872.  In  referring 
to  the  procedure  as  It  was  employed  before 
the  17th  century,  one  writer  has  obeerved 
that  It  "is  often  very  dlfllcult.  sometimes 
Imirasalble,  clearly  to  separate  cases  of  media- 
tion from  thoee  of  arbitration,  either  be- 
cause the  terminology  was  not  very  definite, 
or  the  expressions  used  were  equivocal,  or  be- 
cause the  distinction  was  not  clear  to  the 
minds  of  the  negotiators."  •■ 

Many  writers  on  International  law  have 
called  attention  to  the  distinction  between 
arbitration  and  mediation.  As  one  has 
noted:  "The  essential  point  Is  that  arbitra- 
tors are  required  to  decide  the  difference: 
that  IB,  to  pronounce  sentence  on  the  ques- 
tion of  right.  To  propose  a  compromise  is 
not  within  their  province,  but  In  the  prov- 
ince of  a  mediator."  *■  John  Bassett  Moore 
has  explained  the  distinction  by  sa3rlng: 
"Arhitration  is  a  settlement  of  International 
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disputes,  according  to  legal  rules  and  meth- 
ods, by  arbltors  chosen  by  the  disputant 
parties  themselves.  Arbitration  is  a  legal 
procedure.  Medtation  U  an  advisory,  arbi- 
tration a  judicial  function."  " 

As  a  result  of  long  usage,  the  arbitral  proc- 
ees  has  beoome  well  esUblished,  and  the 
proceduree  used  are  as  fixed  as  thoee  of  a 
court  of  law.  One  point  recognized  in  In- 
ternational law  Is  the  need  to  have  a  clearly 
d^ned  agreement  or  oompromls  so  that 
there  may  be  no  question  as  to  the  subject 
in  dispute  or  the  authority  of  the  tribunal.** 
The  convention  of  1910  appears  to  have  ful- 
filled this  requirement.  Article  I  qiectfically 
located  the  Chamlzal  tract,  and  about  this 
point  there  wss  no  dispute.**  Article  III 
sUted  that  the  Commission  should  decide 
"solely  and  exclusively  as  to  whether  the 
international  title  to  the  Chamlaal  tract  is 
in  the  United  SUtes  or  in  Mexico."**  The 
Convention  also  specified  that  the  decision 
"rendered  unanimously  or  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Oommlsslon  shall  be  final  and  oon- 
diiaive."*'  The  preamble  steted  that  the 
dselslon  shoiild  be  In  accordance  with  the 
various  treaties  and  conventions  existing  be- 
tween the  two  oountriee  and  in  accordance 
with  the  priiu:lples  of  international  law." 

In  compUanoe  with  article  II  ot  the  e<»- 
ventlon,  Eugene  Lafleur  of  Canada  was 
chosen  as  preaidliig  commissioner:  Fernando 
Beltr&n  y  Puga  was  named  to  eepreeont  Mex- 
ico, and  Anaon  Mills,  the  United  Stetee.** 

MXXIOO   8TJB1CITS    HIX   CS^ 

On  May  15,  1911,  the  Arbitration  Commis- 
sion met  In  the  Federal  Conrt  House  at  El 
Paso,  and  It  rendered  Ite  decision  approxi- 
mately a  month  thereafter.**  In  keeping 
with  the  terms  of  the  convention  of  June  24, 
1910,  each  Government  submitted  to  each 
commissioner  a  printed  argument  setting  out 
the  polnte  it  relied  on  In  ite  case  and  Ite 
countercase.** 

Mexico  claimed  that  the  boundary  between 
the  two  nations  waa  a  fixed  and  invariable 
line  as  determined  by  the  treaties  of  1848 
and  1853,  and  that  the  boundary  was  not 
subject  to  changes  caused  by  accretion.  The 
Mexican  argument  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Treaty  of  Meallla  was  signed 
In  1853  to  make  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
1848  conform  to  the  new  boundary  as  a  re- 
siUt  of  the  Gadsden  Purchaae.  Article  I  of 
the  treaty  of  1853  provided  for  a  mixed  com- 
mission for  the  "settlement  and  ratUieation 
of  a  true  line  of  dlvialon  between  the  two 
Bepublica;  that  line  shall  be  alone  esUb- 
lished upon  which  the  commlawlnn  may  fix, 
their  consent  in  this  particular  being  con- 
sidered decisive  and  an  Integral  part  of  this 
treaty. 

"The  dividing  line  thus  established  shall 
In  all  time  be  falthfuUy  respected  by  the 
two  Govemmente  without  any  variation 
therein,  unless  by  express  and  free  consent 
of  the  two."  •• 

It  was  on  the  InterpreUtion  of  these  two 
treaties  that  Mexico  based  ite  claim  that 
the  boundary  was  at  the  place  located  by 
the  survey  of  1852,  which,  the  Mexicans  in- 
sisted, would  mean  that  the  Chamlaal  tract 
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the  Conduct  and  to  the  Affairs  of  Nations 
and  Sovereigns"  (Fen wick  tr.,  Waahington. 
1916). n, 277. 

«•  86  SUtutee.  pt.  3.  3481,  art.  I. 

••  Ibid.,  art.  m. 

••Ibid. 

« Ibid.,  art.  V. 

»  Mills,  "My  Story,"  394. 

u  Chamlaal  arbitration,  "Minutes  of  the 
International  Boundary  Oommtssioo:  Award; 
Dissenting  Opinions:  Protest  ol  tha  Agent 
of  the  United  SUtes"  (Washlii^ton.  1911). 
35-36.    Hereafter,  Chamlaal  award. 

»36  SUtutes,  pt.  2,  3481,  art.  V. 

••  10  SUtutes,  1031,  art.  I. 
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Into  thrM 
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wM  MMlfltta  tmrnarr  nvudltm  of  the  man- 
ner by  whiai  tt*  rtTW  had  chanced  Ita  bed 
•tnee  ISM*  ^       ^  ^  __ 

The  lent  iigMHiHi  «f  Mnloo  had  been 
developed  earllv  *f  itlwe— <fcir  da  u  ■•rra. 
who  had  •MWmA  ffcrt  by  the  tanna  ofthe 
treatta*.  the  IMWBtttkMial  Boundary  Cotn- 
mtMloa  was  MrtbortMd  to  determine  the 
boundary,  tlift*  tt*  declalona  of  the  Conunto- 
■lonere  were  tP  have  the  nme  force  as  the 
ftiwi  that  such  decialon 
ipt  by  the  conaent 
ita.  He  had  eald:  "One  of 
of  that  agreement 
,  waa  fixed  In  eucb  a  man- 
.  ha  no  wlae  be  affected  by 
.  eooTM  of  the  Rio  Bravo  or 
httar  what  the  cauae   might 

hi*    point,    he    had 

or  Um  river  by  dividing  It 

The  middle  aone,  he  had 

declared,  ran  throofh  three  canyona;  the 
upper  and  lo««r  BaBaa  were  the  porUona  In 
which  th*  "Hwm  rune  torrent-like  acroea 
alluvlwm  Tallay*.  whereby  Ita  couree  la  made 
onatable  and  aabject  to  eonatant  varla- 
ttooa."  ■•   Aa  a  raanlt,  he  had  concluded : 

■nrh*  loflflal  <*dtw»1on  from  the  foregoing 
data  to  that  tlM  pcovMooa  ot  the  Conven- 
tion at  ItM  WW*  not  directly  appUeable  to 
the  flret  and  tfetod  aooea  of  the  Rio  Orande. 
In  thoae  i«clBiM  where  Ita  oourae  had 
elutaged  iln**  ttm  invariable  and  fixed 
boundary  Ha*  tf*t«mln*d  by  the  treaty  of 
1863  already  d*vl*t*d  from  the  course  of  the 
rlvar  In  IW*. 

"The  pa*ltlaa  tit  the  dividing  line  during 
the  period  flram  18M  to  1884  U  clearly  deter- 
mined by  th*  ftrat  of  the  coDventlonA 
»f.»»H  •  •  •  tiM  Iln*  to  eatabllahed  waa  In 
no  wla*  affaetod  by  a  change  In  the  course 
of  the  river,  whatever  might  be  the  cauae 
of  such  a  ehai^.  That  is  to  say.  from  1853 
to  1884 — end  It  ahould.  as  I  wUl  show,  be  so 
held  from  that  to  this  date — aU  lands  north 
of  tha  dlTldlac  Una  cctabllshed  by  the  Com- 
mlMloners  tn  oanformlty  with  the  treaty  of 
18M,  were  and  remain  American  and  all 
thoae  aouth  of  that  line  are  and  remain 
Uezlean." 

The  provMon*  of  the  Convention  of  1884 
could  only  ta*  applicable  to  casee  which 
might  aria*  aotaMiuentiy;  but  not  to  thoee 
which  had  ueeuiied  before,  because  they 
came  undar  tiM  rule  stlpxilated  in  the  treaty 
of  188S. 

The  OonrenttaB  of  1884  could  not  and  can- 
not. Uka  that  of  1906.  be  applied  to  casee 
antecedent  to  th*  flret  of  tho*e  two  dates, 
which  were  ragolatad  by  the  treaty  of  1863. 
"That  aam*  of  th*  clausea  of  a  convention 
had  been  Kip*n*d*d  by  the  provisions  of  a 
subsequent  treaty,  cannot  In  the  least  Im- 
pair or  deatioy  r^ta  created  by  the  first 
Instnmient  vb1*«  there  be  an  express  agree- 
ment to  that  effect  In  the  later  compact."" 
The  communleatlon  that  Seflor  de  la  Barra 
submitted  to  the  Arbitration  Commlsalon 
ended  with  a  ■ommary  of  the  correepond- 
ence  betw— n  ll*rtm  and  the  United  Statea 
relating  to  th*  feoundary.  which  correepond- 
enoe.  In  hi*  optakm,  proved  that  the  United 
Statee  had  alao  agreed  to  this  principle  of 
a  fixed  and  Invariable  line. 
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LT  or  THX  ONrrXD  STATXS 

The  United  States  repUed  by  ■ummarUlng 
the  whole  iwl*Hii*Mlrnrn  on  the  fixed-line 
theory  and  irirt"V^  out  that  "during  the 
earUer  portloik  of  the  period  from  1863  to 
1884.  the  OuTeramwit  of  Mexico  apparenUy 
shared  the  views  of  the  United  SUtee;  that 
during  the  later  period  It  apparently  manl- 


n  Comlaldn  Intcmaelonal  de  Llmltee  entre 
M*i\m  y  lo*  Mtado*  Unldoe.  S«ccl6n  Mezl- 
canna.  "Meierta  Documentada  del  Juclo  del 
AiMtra)*  dii  Ohoataal"  (IMxleo.  D.r  .  1911). 
8  vol..  paaMM.    ■■reafter.  Arbitraje 

»chamlaal  aypendix  I.  40«-4oe 

"  Ibid..  40T. 

•*  Ibid..  407-408. 


fMted  at  tlmee  a  dlspoeltlon  to  adopt  the 
fixed-boundary  theory,  and  It  would  seem 
ttoat  partially  as  a  reeult  of  dtsctisslons  grow- 
ing out  of  this  atutude  on  the  part  of  the 
Oovemment  of  Mexico,  the  ConvenUon  of 
1884  was  negoUated  and  signed,  whereby  the 
two  governments  agreed  on  a  formal  Inter- 
pretation of  the  boundary  treaUee  in  the 
sense  of  Attorney  General  Cushlnga  opin- 
ion."" 

Mexico  had  also  contended  that  since  the 
Chamlaal  tract  had  been  formed  before  1884. 
the  interpretation  of  that  treaty  In  no  way 
affected  the  title  of  that  tract*  The  poel- 
tloo  of  the  United  States  was  that  a  true 
Interpretation  of  the  treaUee  ol  1848  and  1862 
meant  that  In  accordance  with  international 
law  governing  river  boundaries,  the  boundary 
moved  with  the  river  when  It  changed  lu 
location  by  accretion;  that  between  1863  and 
1911  the  river  moved  south  by  accretion;  and 
that  luider  weil-establlahed  principles  of  law. 
the  present  channel  of  the  river  should  re- 
main the  boundary. 

According  to  the  rules  of  international  law, 
aa  the  United  SUtee  Interpreted  them,  accre- 
tion oocura  when  a  river  eaU  Into  Its  oppo- 
site bank,  thus  moving  In  the  direction  of 
the  receding  bank.  Conversely.  avuUlon  oc- 
cura  when  the  river  suddenly  breaks  out  of 
lU  old  channel  and  makes  a  new  one — the 
old  river  bed  can  be  eaaUy  seen.  In  the  Cha- 
mlaal tract  no  abandoned  river  beds  were  dU- 
cemlble  between  1862  and  1911.  The  United 
State*  insisted  that  the  various  reporU.  doc- 
uments, and  teetimonles  before  the  ulbunal 
proved  that  "all  the  alterations  In  the  banks 
and  course  of  the  river  have  been  effected  by 
oauaea  which  are  natural  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
that  the  alterations  have  been  through  slow 
and  gradual  eroalon  and  depoelt  of  alluvium 
and  that  all  the  requlremenU  specified  In 
article  I  of  the  Ueaty  of  1884  have  been  met 
at  all  tlmee  so  that  the  dividing  line  has 
constantly  followed  the  center  of  the  normal 
channel  of  the  river."  " 

The  United  SUtes  interpreted  the  treaty 
of  1884  as  contemplating  only  two  poealble 
type*  of  change,  one  by  eroelon.  and  the  other 
by  avulsion.  It  pointed  out  that  the  expres- 
sion "slow  and  gradual"  modifying  "erosion" 
was  In  conformity  with  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  Attorney  General  Caleb  Cushlng  In 
his  answer  to  a  request  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  to  the  effects  of  changes  In 
the  course  of  the  river  on  the  location  of 
the  boundary.  In  hU  opinion,  given  In  1868. 
Cushlng  quoted  from  many  authorlUes  on 
International  law  to  prove  his  theory,  which 
was  as  follows : 

"Whatever  changes  happen  to  either  bank 
of  the  river  by  accretion  on  the  one.  or  deg- 
radation on  the  other,  that  U.  by  the  grad- 
ual, as  It  were.  Insensible  acceaslon  or  ab- 
straction of  mere  partlclee.  the  river  as  it 
runs  continues  to  be  the  boundary  One 
country  may  In  process  of  Ume.  lose  a  little 
of  lU  territory,  and  the  other  gain  a  little. 
but  the  territorial  relation  cannot  be  reversed 
by  such  imperceptible  mutations  in  the 
course  of  the  river.  The  general  aspect  of 
things  remains  unchanged.  And  the  conven- 
ience of  allowing  the  river  to  retain  lU  pre- 
vious function,  notwithstanding  such  Insen- 
sible changes  In  Its  course,  or  In  either  of  Its 
banks,  outweighs  the  Inconvenience,  even  to 
the  Injured  party.  Involved  In  a  detriment, 
which  happening  gradually.  U  Inappreciable 
In  the  successive  movements  of  Its  progres- 
sion. 

"But  on  the  other  hand.  If.  deserting  Its 
original  bed.  the  river  forces  for  Itself  a  new 
channel  In  another  direction,  then  the  na- 
tion, through  whoee  territory  the  river  thus 


breaks  It*  way,  suffers  Injxuy  by  the  loas  of 
territory  greater  than  the  benefit  of  retaining 
the  natxiral  river  boundary,  and  that  bound- 
ary remains  In  the  nUddle  of  the  deserted 
riverbed.  For.  In  truth.  Just  as  a  stone  pil- 
lar constitutes  a  boundary,  not  because  It  Is 
a  stone,  but  because  of  the  place  In  which 
It  stands,  so  a  river  Is  made  the  limit  of 
nations,  not  because  It  U  nmnlng  water  bear- 
ing a  certain  geographical  name,  but  because 
It  Is  water  flowing  In  a  given  channel,  and 
within  given  banks,  which  are  the  real  Inter- 
naUonal  boundary.  Such  It  the  received  rule 
of  the  law  of  nations  on  this  point,  as  laid 
down  by  all  writers  of  authority."  •* 

The  Mexican  answer  was  that  even  If  the 
boundary  should  be  determined  according  to 
the  theory  of  accretion  and  av\ilslon  as  de- 
fined in  the  treaty  of  1884.  the  dUputed  tract 
would  still  be  Mexican  territory,  for  "slow 
and  gradual"  qualified  the  meaning  of  "cor- 
roalon."  P^  some  reason,  the  Mexican  trans- 
lation used  the  word  "corroalon."  rather  than 
"erosion."  as  Is  found  In  the  American  origi- 
nal, meaning  that  the  movement  of  the  river 
must  be  almllar  to  a  corrosive  change,  as  the 
rusting   of   Iron." 

CIAIlfS   AND  couwrracLAMS 
In   addition  to  the  Issues  of  erosion   and 
avulsion,  a  third  point  argued  In  the  Chaml- 
zal  case  was  that  of  prescription.    The  United 
SUtes    claimed     International     title    to     El 
Chlmazal  by  reason  of  the  undisturbed,  un- 
interrupted, and  unchaUenged  possession  of 
"said  territory  by  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica since   1836." "     Prescription   In   Interna- 
tional law  may  be  defined  as  "the  acquisition 
of   sovereignty   over    territory   through    con- 
tinuous   and    undisturbed    exercise    of    sov- 
ereignty   over    It." "   This   concept   refers   to 
long-continued  poesesslon   In  the  face   of  a 
title   held   earlier  by   another.     In   the   case 
of  the  Chamizal,  the  United  SUtes  claimed 
a  dual  prescription,  "first,  to  the  Rio  Orande 
as  a  water  boundary  since  1836;   second,  to 
the  Chamlaal  tract  since  It  was  formed,  be- 
ginning In  1852. ■■  ••    The  question  of  how  long 
a  second  country  must  occupy  a  territory  In 
order  to  have  clear  Utle  has  not  been  clearly 
defined  In  International  law.    Prom  SO  to  50 
years  has  been  given  as  the  usual  time  of  In- 
activity  by   the   first   nation."     The   United 
SUtes  contended  that  Texas  and  the  United 
SUtee   had   had    complete   control    over   the 
tract  from  1836  to  1885.  when  Mexico  filed  lU 
first  claim  to  the  tract.'*     Mexico  answered 
thU   contenUon    by   pointing   out    that    the 
changes  In  the  boundary  had  not  been  made 
succeeslvely  but  at  times  of  great  floods,  and 
that  on  each  occasion  when  such  a  change 
had  occurred,  the  Mexican  Government  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
that   section   of    the   boundary,   asking    that 
notice  be  Uken  of  the  change." 

After  considering  the  argumenu  presented 
by  both  side*  In  the  controversy,  the  Arbitra- 
tion Commlsalon  voted  on  six  questions.  All 
three  Commlaaloners  agreed  that  the  United 
SUtee  had  no  claim  to  the  Chamizal  tract 
on  the  basis  of  prescription.  The  Presiding 
Commissioner.  Lafleur,  and  the  American 
Commissioner,  MUls,  voted  together  on  two 
Issues:  against  the  flxed-and-invariable-Une 
theory,  and  for  the  theory  that  the  treaty  of 
1884  applied  to  all  changes  In  the  river  sub- 
sequent to  the  survey  of  1852  The  Mexican 
Commissioner.  Puga,  and  the  Presiding  Com- 
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*>  Chemical .  US    case  (Washington.   1911). 
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SUtes  of  America"  (Washington.  1911). 
passim       Hereafter.   Chamizal   argument. 
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"  Chamizal  argument.  113. 

«'  L  F  L  Oppenheim.  "International  Law" 
(4th  ed  ,  London,  1928) .  I.  309. 

••  Chamizal  argument,  114. 

«  S  Pufendorf .  "Of  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
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"Chamizal  argument.  116. 

■    Arbitraje.  34 


mlssloner  voted  together  on  three  lamia*: 
that  the  whole  of  th*  Chamlaal  tract  waa  not 
formed  by  alow  and  gradual  erosion  and  de- 
posit of  alluvium  within  th*  meaning  of 
arUcle  I  of  the  Convention  of  1884;  that  be- 
fore 1864  the  formation  was  due  to  alow  and 
gradual  erosion;  and  that  between  1884  and 
1868.  the  formation  waa  not  due  to  alow  and 
gradual  erosion.™ 

The  American  Commissioner  refueed  to 
vote  on  the  fifth  question  for  two  reason*. 
First,  he  claimed  that  by  answering  the  ques- 
tion, he  would  be  recognlalng  the  authority 
of  the  CommLsaion  to  divide  the  tract,  a 
power  which  he  InaUted  the  CommlaslOD  did 
not  have,  since  article  III  of  the  Convention 
of  June  24.  1910.  provided  that  "the  Commis- 
sion shall  decide  solely  and  exclusively  as  to 
whether  the  international  title  to  the  Chami- 
zal tract  Is  In  the  United  SUtee  of  America 
or  in  Mexico."  ^  Second,  he  claimed  that 
the  question  Implied  the  recognition  of  a 
method  of  change  In  the  river  bed  due  to 
means  other  than  thoae  provided  for  by  th* 
treaties  between  the  United  SUte*  and  Mex- 
lco.'«  On  th*  laat  question,  the  AmerVian 
Commissioner  refuaed  to  vote  because  "the 
locaUon  of  the  river  In  1864  Is  wholly  obliter- 
ated and  Ite  position  can  never  be  reestab- 
lished In  any  one  of  the  polnte  of  its  fonn«r 
location,  and.  therefore,  even  If  the  Commis- 
sion were  empowered  to  render  a  decision 
segregating  that  partion  of  the  tract  fbrmed 
after  1864,  provided  the  chanrvri  of  1804 
could  be  located,  a  decision  to  this  effect 
under  the  present  circumstance*  whan  tbjs 
channel  can  by  no  posslblUty  be  talooatsd.  Is 
void  because  It  is  indeterminate,  indeftnit*. 
and  impoealble  of  acoompliahment." " 

THE  aWABB  aWD  ITS  BBjamoK 

The  Convention  of  1910  had  provided  that 
the  decision  "whether  rendered  unanlmoosly 
or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  ComnrtSBlunefs 
■hall  be  flmd."**  All  three  Commissioners 
had  voted  together  on  one  qnestton,  the 
U.S.  Commfaeloner  and  the  Presiding  Com- 
missioner on  two,  and  the  Mexlean  Oommls- 
Bloner  and  the  Presiding  Commissioner  on 
three.  Adding  up  the  score,  the  result  was 
a  majority  vote  in  favor  of  Mexico.  Accord- 
ingly, on  June  15.  1911.  the  Commission  an- 
nounced Ita  award  as  follows: 

"The  international  title  to  the  portloB  of 
the  Chamizal  tract  lying  between  th*  mid- 
dle of  the  bed  of  the  Bio  Orand*  as  survsjad 
by  Emory  and  Salazar  In  1863  and  th*  mid- 
dle of  said  river  aa  it  existed  bafor*  th*  flood 
of  1864.  U  in  the  United  States  of  Am*rl«a, 
and  the  international  title  to  th*  halana*  of 
■aid  Chamizal  tract  Is  in  ths  UnMad  Statss 
of  Mexico."  " 

In  the  opinion  of  Lafletir.  th*  ciMr  had 
moved  by  slow  erosion  before  1804  and  hf 
rapid  erosion  alter  that  data.  TharaCor* 
Mexico  should  have  UUe  to  the  traet  aouth 
ot  the  riverbed  aa  It  existed  La  1M4."  Tha 
poelUon  of  the  American  Ooveramaot.  how- 
ever, was  that  the  cohtentkn  of  Mexico  to 
the  effect  that  the  adjectlvea  "slow"  and 
"gradual"  justified  a  fecial  oonoept  of  «ro- 
sion  at  El  Chamizal  was  not  oonslsteat  with 
international  law. 

The  Americans  Insisted  that  words  must 
be  understood  in  aooordanos  with  thsir  silh> 
Ject  matter;  therefore,  since  "erosloa"  and 
"avulsion"  were  the  only  types  of  changM 
specified  In  the  treaty.  It  was  lofleaj  to  da- 
duce  that  the  words  "slow  and  gradual." 
which  modified  "eraelon,"  Indicated  that  no 
other  form  of  eroalon  was  poadbl*,  and 
merely  distinguished  between  a  "lOxm  and 
gradual"  prooeee   as  erosion,  and  a  "rapid 


"  Chamizal  award.  84. 

"  36  Sututes.  a.  3481.  art.  HI. 

"  Chamlaal  award.  4. 

"  Ibid. 

'"  36  sututes.  1.  3481.  art.  m. 

''  Chamizal  award.  4. 

"Ibid.  30. 


process"  as  avulsion.  "Oradual"  and  "rapid" 
might  r*prss*nt  a  difference  in  degree  of  ero- 
sive actum  but  did  not  ooostitute  two  kinds 
of  sroalve  action.  It  seemed  clear  to  the 
^m^rirmn  Oovemmeut  that  if  Mexico  and 
th*  United  States  had  intended  to  advocate  a 
type  of  change  unknown  to  Intematlonal  law, 
»  definite  stetement  to  that  effect  would 
have  been  incltided  in  the  correspondence 
r^atlng  to  the  treaty.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence of  such  correepondence.  Furthermore. 
If  three  kinds  of  changes  were  recognized. 
why  mention  only  two  in  the  treaty?  The 
treaty  provided  for  locating  the  boundary  as 
a  reault  of  "slow  and  gradual"  erosion  and  as 
a  result  of  "avulsion,"  but  it  did  not  men- 
UoQ  "rapid  erosion."  ^ 

As  indicated  in  the  minutee  of  the  meeting 
of  June  16,  1911,  the  Commissioners  of  -  the 
United  SUtes  and  Mexico  were  to  submit 
their  opinions  on  the  polnte  of  the  award 
from  which  they  dissented.  The  Mexican 
Commissioner,  Sefior  F.  Beltr&n  y  Puga,  based 
hla  dissenting  opinion  on  two  points:  first, 
ttiat  the  findings  of  the  majority  were  not 
supported  by  the  record  and  the  argument 
respecting  the  fixed  and  invariable  line  of 
18S3;  and,  second,  that  the  Convention  of 
1884  was  not  retroactive.">  Mr.  Mills  ad- 
vanced no  new  argument  but  reiterated  the 
poUxte  he  had  previously  submitted.  He 
gav*  his  reasons  for  dissenting  as  f c^ows : 

"first,  the  Commission  la  wholly  without 
Jurisdiction  to  segregate  the  tract  or  to  make 
other  findings  concerning  the  change  at  Kl 
Chamizal  than  'to  decide  whether  It  has  oc- 
curred through  avulsion  or  erosion,  for  the 
effects  of  articles  I  and  n  of  the  Convention 
of  November  12.  1884'  (and  article  IV  of  the 
Convention  of  1888).  Secondly,  be- 
cause •  •  •  the  Convention  of  1884  Is  not 
susceptible  to  any  other  construction  than 
that  the  change  of  the  river  at  El  Chamlsal 
was  embraced  within  the  first  altonative  of 
th*  treaty  of  1884.  And  thirdly,  be- 
cause •  •  •  the  fintfing  of  the  award  Is 
vagus.  Indeterminate,  and  xmoertain  In  Ita 
terms  and  Impossible  of  execution."  ■^ 

^  summaries,  Mexico  claimed  the  entire 
traet  by  right  of  a  "fixed  and  invariable 
Una."  The  United  States  claimed  the  entire 
tcaet  in  aooordanoe  with  the  Intematlerul 
principle  of  changes  mads  by  erosion.  The 
pmiding  Commlsslatier  itlvided  the  tract  be- 
tv**B.  the  two  natlona.  Later  Mexico  agreed 
to  aoeept  the  decision  of  Lafleur;  •*  but  the 
fiT'^T'"  Commissioner  dissented,  and  his 
opinloa  was  sustained  by  the  D^MurtaMnt  of 
Stat*  of  the  Unltad  States."  The  Preaident 
of  the  United  States.  William  H.  Taft,  ex- 
prsasort  th*  same  thou^t  in  his  meesage 
o(  Dacamber  7,  lOll.  by  saying:  "Our  arbl- 
tntloa  of  ths  CJiamlwJ  boundary  question 
with  Mexioo  WM  unfortunately  abortlv*.  but 
with  arnmrt  •fforto  on  the  part  of  both  Gov- 
anunaata  which  its  Importance  commands,  it 
Is  fait  that  an  early,  practical  adjustment 
ahould  prove  poesihle."  *' 

Th*  H*w  York  World,  oommenting  on  the 
dsdalon  of  the  Arbitration  Commission  In 
1911,  referred  to  the  "oomlc-<4>era  oondiUons 
in  B  Paso,"  and  concluded: 

"The  decision  of  th*  c^^^'»^— ^1  ArbitratlOB 
Commlsslnn  apportioning  between  Mexico 
and  th*  Unltad  States  a  8-«aUe  strip  of  land 
flva  blocks  wide,  included  in  the  city  llmitt 
of  B  Paso,  shows  an  astuteness  worthy  of 


«ibid.,4a. 
■  Ibid..  49. 
*Ibld..  96. 

■Carrefio,  "Mexico  y  los  Sstados  Unldos." 
888—993. 

■•  Department  of  SUte.  "Papers  Relating  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  SUtes" 
(Washington.  1870-1940).  1911,  598.  Here- 
after. "UJ8.  Foreign  Relations." 

••  J.  D.  Richardson  (comp.) ,  "Messages  and 
Papers  of  the  Preetdenta"  (New  York,  1914), 
XVm,  0088. 


the  celebrated  tariff  ruling  on  frog  legs.  The 
difference  between  tweedledum  aiul  tweedle- 
dee  was  never  before  so  accurately  defined  in 
diplomacy.  By  croesing  a  street  or  turning 
a  comer,  citizens  of  El  Paso  will  find  them- 
selves under  the  dominion  of  anothw  nation 
and  what  that  will  mean  in  the  nuttter  of 
conflict  of  laws  and  encouragement  of  li- 
cense nuiy  he  readily  understood.  A  comic- 
opera  librettist  never  created  a  more  divert- 
ing situation."" 

LSGAUTT    OF  THZ   VJB.    POSmOK 

The  problem  of  the  Chamizal  Is  of  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  field  of  International 
law  because  It  representa  an  Instance  in 
which  a  nation  rejected  an  arbitral  award. 
One  of  the  prerequisites  of  arbitration  la 
that  the  parties  bind  themselves  to  accept 
the  decision  of  the  judges.  However,  it 
seems  to  be  a  generally  accepted  principle 
of  international  law  that  tinder  certtdn  con- 
ditions the  award  may  be  repudiated;  since 
"an  award  outalde  the  llmlta  of  the  submis- 
sion Is  not  binding,  for  in  such  a  ease  the 
tribunal  acta  in  excess  of  Ita  powers."  •■  By 
the  terms  of  the  Chamizal  avrard,  the  tract 
was  divided  between  the  two  litlganta.  This 
action,  the  United  States  claimed,  was  not 
in  compliance  with  article  lU  of  the  con- 
vention of  1910.  "which  provided  that  the 
Commission  Oxail  decide  solely  and  exclu- 
sively as  to  whether  the  title  to  the  Chami- 
zal tract  is  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
or  in  Mexico,"  and  for  that  reason,  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  felt  It  was  justified  in  not  ac- 
cepting the  decision  of  the  Arbitral  Com- 
mission.** 

In  reaching  this  conclusion,  the  United 
States  followed  the  reasoning  of  leading  au- 
tHortties  on  the  subject.  Charles  Calvo 
enumerates  six  situations  In  which  parties 
axe  justified  tn  refusing  to  accept  and  exe- 
cute arbltoal  judgments.    These  are: 

"I.  Where  the  ward  was  tmauthorlaed.  or 
rendered  outalde  of  and  beyond  the  terms 
of  agreement; 

"2.  Where  the  arbitrators  wsre  tuider  a 
legal  or  moral  incapacity,  absolute  or  rela^ 
tive.  as  where  they  were  bound  by  previous 
engagemento,  or  had  in  the  fomuUation  of 
their  conclusions  a  direct  interest  \mknown 
to  the  parties  who  chose  them; 

"3.  Where  the  arbitrators  or  on*  of  the 
parties  had  not  actsd  in  good  faith,  as  v^tan 
the  arbitrators  were  bought  or  oorrupted  by 
one  of  the  parties; 

"4.  Where  one  of  the  parties  was  not  heard 
or  enabled  to  vindicate  his  righto; 

"6.  ¥^ere  the  award  bore  on  things  out- 
side the  submission; 

"0.  Wher«  the  tenor  of  the  award  was  ab- 
sohiteiy  contrary  to  the  rules  of  Jostloe  and 
hence  eouM  not  be  the  object  of  a  oompro- 
mtse."" 

Among  the  rules  proposed  by  th*  Insti- 
tute of  mtemational  Law  at  Ita  session  la 
Geneva  In  1874  and  at  ita  session  at  The 
Hague  in  1887  Is  one  relating  to  the  require- 
ment that  an  award  be  cacxled  out.  Hie  rule 
Is  that  the  award  "must  pronounce  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment to  arbitrate."  ■■  J.  B.  Moore  aiiakes  ths 
same  point  when  he  says:  "Th*  sentence  of 
arbitration  shall  b*  void  in  case  of  the  avoid- 
ance  of  the  agreement  to  arbitrate,  or  flf  an 
excess  of  power,  or  of  proved  oorruptlon  of 
one  of  the  arbitrators,  or  of  an  eassntial 
error."* 


"Quoted  in  the  B  Paso  Tlases,  June  37, 
1811. 

"C.  C.  Hyde.  "Intertutlonal  Law  OMcfty 
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SMMtary  of  Stoto  B*y»pd,  in  1888.  ex- 
prMMd  tlia  poUer  of  tlM  Unltad  StetM  In 
nfwd  to  tiM  wUdlty  of  ftwvda  m  foUow*: 
"No  OMittMr  Iwv  ■ffHiT"  and  bow  »vtborl- 
teUv«  oiay  b*  •  paOtpBmot.  tt  ta  ixib)«;t  to  b« 
Mt  Mkto  by  tha  aoiiMnt  of  th«  partlM.  To 
th«  swBKla  of  iBtanuttlonal  commlartonB  •  •  • 
tbla  posmoB  appUM  with  pMtlcular  force, 
sine*  una  Mtttod  principle  of  IntemAtlonal 
l»w  that  no  wwfrtgnty  can  In  honor  pr«M 
an  unjust  or  mtotaken  award  eTen  though 
made  hy  a  Judlelal  Intamatlcxial  tribunal  In- 
vested with  tlM  pow«r  of  awearin*  wltnoeaea 
and  recelTlaf  or  rejecting  tertlmony."  " 

There  hare  been  many  Inetancee  in  which 
states  have  laoogaiaed  the  right  to  reject 
awards  of  intarnatknal  tribunals.  An  out- 
standing '^■T**  was  the  rejection  of  the 
award  In  the  northaastem  boundary  arbitra- 
tion. TlM  oonWDtlon  of  September  13,  1837, 
betw— n  tha  Unttad  SUtes  and  Great  BrlUln 
jtroTldad  that  the  points  of  difference  over 
the  boondary  vara  to  be  submitted  to  some 
ftteodly  soveralgB  or  state  and  that  the  de- 
cision should  ba  oonsldered  final  and  oon- 
elTislTe.  Tha  arbitrator,  the  King  of  the 
Nstherlands,  bald  that  "neither  the  line 
^l^iTwart  by  tha  Unltad  Statee  nor  the  line 
claimed  by  Oraat  Britain  so  nearly  answered 
the  requlramanta  of  the  treaty  that  a  pref- 
areoce  could  ba  glvan  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other."  Ba  tharafora  abandoned  as  Imprac- 
ti^:^^^^i  the  aMHspt  to  draw  the  line  de- 
scribed In  tba  treaty,  and  recommended  a 
lino  of  oonraulsnea.  Since  the  Uzm  recom- 
mended  did  noi  oonform  to  a  line  claimed 
by  either  of  tba  partlea.  and  therefore  was  not 
within  the  rpi^f*  jurisdiction  given  the 
arbltratar,  tba  Banata  of  the  United  Stataa 
by  a  vote  of  M  to  t.  raaolved.  that  the  award 
was  not  obUsatory.  TIm  consensus  seemed 
to  ba  that  tba  aiMtrator  had  not  confined  his 
decision  to  tika  Itoalta  preaerlbed  by  the  oom- 
promlae.  and  ttmX  therefore  either  state  was 
justiflad  in  not  aMdlng  by  It* 

WesUaka,  tn  dlacuaslng  this  award,  says 
that  "the  arbitrator  did  not  adjvidlcate  on 
the  ra^MOttva  Mnaa  propoeed  by  the  parUee. 
but  niopoaad  an  tntarmedlate  one  as  a  com- 
promise. wUeh  the  United  States  was  not 
bound  to  rnaetpi  and  did  not  aooept."** 
Calvo,  rafsrrtnc  to  the  same  case,  says  that 
the  arbitrator,  "laatead  of  laying  down  a  true 
line,  left  thia  la  ao^>ansa  and  confined  him- 
self '  to  ai^gaaltiv  *  basis  for  an  entirely 
new  and  bypotbatical  arrangement,  which 
the  partlea  i^aad  In  disregarding."  ** 
rucmmMnt  am  oomclosxon8 
Whan  la  Oetafear  of  1910.  the  Permanent 
Court  of  ArbltvaMoa  at  lHa  Hague,  in  the 
eeee  of  tba  QBttad  States  against  Yeneauela 
eoooamlng  tba  OMnoeo  Steamship  Co..  an- 
nunad  a  ptanoaa  arbitration  award,  the 
court  pointad  oat  that  "esoeeslve  exercise 
of  poww  BMiy  aoortat  not  only  in  deciding 
a  qoaatloa  aot  aOtaBSttad  to  the  arbitrators, 
but  alao  In  asMBtvpratlng  the  axpisss  pro- 
Ttrtoos  of  tba  s^rssBMnt  in  reepect  of  the 
way  in  wbleb  tboy  are  to  reach  their  dad- 
alona.  notably  tHtb  regard  to  the  leglsUtlon 
or  prlTielplaa  oC  law  to  be  applied.-  ••  In  an 
earuar  eaaa  daeldid  in  1884.  although  the 
award  was  tai  fwror  of  the  claim  of  the  United 
Stataa  In  a  dlipltta  with  Haiti,  the  Secretary 
of  State  baM  tbat  the  arbitrator  had  "mls- 
eooatmsd  bia  powers.**  and  therefore  the 
award  waa  aot  Mxidlng.** 

If  ttisai  ■lalainaiits  of  writers  on  Interna- 
tional law  aad  opinions  of  covirts  and  ar- 
bitral trlbunala  are  accepted  as  precedents, 
the  United  8la8aa  bad  the  legal  rl^t  to  de- 
clare Told  tba  award  which  divided  the 
I  traat.    In  the  case  of  the  Cbamlaal. 
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the  subject  In  dispute  was  clearly  defined. 
the  qiieetlon  was  clearly  stated,  and  since 
the  disputed  tract  was  given  neither  to  the 
United  Statee  nor  to  Mexico,  the  award 
rendered  was  outside  of  and  beyond  the  terms 
of  the  convention  of  1910.  which  controlled 
the  proceeding. 

On  the  question  of  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Chamlzal  tract.  Mexico  voted  It  belonged  tn 
Mexico,  the  United  States  voted  It  belonged 
to  the  United  Statee,  and  the  third  Conunla- 
Bloner.  Lafleur,  voted  that  it  should  be 
divided  between  the  two  nations  It  would 
aeem  that  If  the  Arbitration  Commission 
was  authorized  to  decide  solely  and  exclu- 
sively as  to  whether  the  title  to  the  Cham- 
lzal tract  waa  In  the  United  States  or  Mexico, 
the  only  possible  answer  was  that  Mexico 
had  title  to  the  whole  tract  or  that  the 
United  States  had  title  to  It 

Because  of  the  legal  technlcallttee  Involved 
In  the  Chamlzal  arbitration,  much  confusion 
and  misunderstanding  have  arisen  over  the 
outcome,  especially  the  acUon  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  In  rejecting  the  award  On  the 
surface.  It  has  seemed  to  many  persona  that 
Mexico  won  the  decision,  alnce  the  vote  on 
dividing  the  tract  was  3  to  1  However, 
It  U  the  author's  view  that  this  disposal  of 
the  case  would  not  have  been  In  accord  with 
the  Instructions,  to  which  both  nations 
agreed,  that  the  Commissioners  were  obliged 
to  follow.  ThU  position  la  aubstantlally  the 
one  adopted  by  the  Department  of  SUte  at 
the  time. 

OFtKTOWS   IM   MXXtCO 

As  waa  natural,  the  reaction  In  Mexico  to 
the  award  was  entirely  different  than  In  the 
United  Statee.  The  Mexican  Government 
warmly  welcomed  the  outcome  and  foUcl- 
Uted  lU  represenUUvee  on  their  victory. 
But  such  good  feelings  and  high  hopes  were 
short  lived;  they  were  dashed  when  the 
day  for  compliance  with  the  award  passed 
(June  15.  1913)  without  receipt  of  the  ter- 
ritory. A  leading  contemporary  authority. 
Ucenclado  Alberto  Maria  Carrena,  voiced  a 
broadly  held  opinion  when  he  declared  that 
Mexico  had  won  a  valid  and  binding  Judg- 
ment that  should  have  been  accepted  and 
carried  out.  He  beUeved  that  the  arbitration 
failed  only  because  the  United  Statee  refused 
to  reepect  Its  obligations  under  the  conven- 
tion of  1910.  As  for  the  contention  of  the 
American  officials  that  the  award  oould  not 
be  executed  because  It  was  physically  Im- 
poesibie  to  locate  the  riverbed  of  1864. 
Senor  Oarreno  replied  that  this  problem  was 
not  a  legal  one  to  concern  the  arbitrators 
but  a  i^ysloal  one  for  surveyors  and  en- 
gineers, who  oould  locate  the  line  approxi- 
mately and  thus  make  poaalble  substantUl 
eompllance  with  the  decision  of  the  tribunal. 
Senor  Oarreno  detected  In  the  rejection  of 
the  award  the  black  hand  of  Yankee  Im- 
perlallam  azKl  later  published  two  addlUonal 
volumes  to  elaborate  hU  broader  theels." 

Another  contemporary  Mexican  writer 
Tlawed  the  matter  differently.  Writing  In 
June  of  1911,  shortly  after  the  terms  of  the 
award  were  announced,  Roberto  A.  Esteva 
Rula  stated  categorically  that  the  decision 
was  a  nullity,  contrary  to  law.  and  imjust 
for  Ifaxloo.  He  cited  the  mles  mentioned  by 
Oalvo  and  the  precedent  In  the  Northeastern 
Boondary  Arbitration  to  show  that  Mexico 
^1^  the  legal  right  to  repudiate  the  award. 
In  his  opinion.  Mexico  lost  Its  case  at  Kl  Paso, 
for  his  country  was  entitled  to.  and  should 
have  received,  all  of  the  Chamlzal.  The 
treaties  of  1848  and  1863.  according  to  Senor 
■steva  Rula,  placed  all  of  the  sone  within 
Msadco.  They  also  fixed  an  Invariable  line 
along  the  Salaaar  and  Bmory  survey,  which 
could  be  changed  only  with  the  consent  of 


both  nations.  Since  Mexico  had  never  agreed 
to  any  change,  the  boundary  must  remain  as 
established  earlier.  The  judgment  of  the 
arbiters  based  on  the  Treaty  of  1884  Im- 
properly applied  International  law  by  mak- 
ing the  terms  of  the  treaty  retroactive  In 
effect  In  this  way.  Mexico  waa  deprived  of 
territory  that  belonged  In  the  national  do- 
main; Mexico  thus  had  a  greater  right  than 
the  United  States  to  protest,  and  to  reject 
the  award  ■■ 

Recent  legal  opinion  In  Mexico  concerning 
the  Chamlzal  arbitration  Is  Illustrated  by  the 
views  of  Llcenclado  C^sar  Sepulveda,  director 
of  the  faculty  of  law  of  the  National  Univer- 
sity   While  he  believes  that  the  United  States 
was  tn  error  In  rejecting  the  award,  he  credlU 
American  officials  with  sincere  effcwts  to  find 
a  solution  after  the  failure  of  the  arbitra- 
tion.    On    close  examination,   he   finds  un- 
tenable the  two  basic  arguments  that  Anson 
Mills  and   the  State  Department  submitted 
against  the  decision.     He  first  brushes  aside 
the  contention  that  the  award  could  not  be 
physically   carried   out  because   the  line   of 
1864  could  not  be  located.    This  problem,  he 
says,  could  not  have  concerned  the  arbitra- 
tion commission,  as  It  was  a  technical  matter 
for  surveyors.    Aa  for  the  second  point — that 
the  Conunlsalon  exceeded  Its  powers — Llcen- 
clado   Sepulveda    Insists    that    the    arbiters 
acted  within  the  limits  of  their  authority. 
While  article  m  of  the  convention  of  1910  did 
restrict  the  Commission  to  the   task  of  de- 
ciding "solely  and  exclusively  as  to  whether 
the  International  title  to  the  Chamlsal  tract 
Is  In  Mexico  or  the  United  Statee  of  Amer- 
ica." the  purpoee  of  this  clause  was  simply 
to   Insure  that  the   Commlsaion  dealt  only 
with    the    territorial    question,    rather    than 
with  ancillary  matters  such  as  water  rights. 
The  compromise  did  not  tie  the  hands  of  the 
Commission  as   ths  State  Department   con- 
tended;  the  Conunlsslon  possessed  the  legal 
authority  to  decide  the  territorial  issue  in- 
volved,  and   Its  decision  should  have   been 
respected.    The  best  solution  of  the  problem, 
he  concludes.  Is  for  the  United  States  to  ac- 
cept and  implement  the  award  of  1911,  even 
if  the  American  Government  Is  50  years  late 
In  doing  so.** 

Niw  xrroBTS  at  sxttximsnt 
Following  the  failure  of  the  attempt  at 
arbitration  In  1911.  the  United  States  sought 
to  find  a  solution  by  turning  again  to  the 
proceseee  of  diplomacy.  The  Department  of 
State  now  urged  that  the  dispute  be  settled 
as  speedily  as  poaslble  without  any  discus- 
sion of  the  validity  of  the  award  or  the  pos- 
sibility of  scientifically  relocating  the  chan- 
nel of  1864.  However,  at  that  time.  Mexican 
Ambassador  de  la  Barra  rejected  the  opinion 
of  the  American  Commissioner,  Anson  Mills, 
that  the  award  could  not  be  executed;  he 
added  that,  ahould  the  Commissioner  "find 
the  course  of  the  river  In  1864  to  be  undls- 
ooverable  and  th\is  prove  the  correctness  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  American  Com- 
missioner, he  would  go  much  further  In 
meeting  the  wishes  of  the  United  States."  "" 
On  August  34,  1911.  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
suggested  to  the  Mexican  Ambassador  that 
negotiations  be  undertaken  to  incorporate 
the  following  terms  In  a  formal  agreement: 

"1.  A  preamble  reciting  the  pertinent  ar- 
ticles of  the  present  boundary  treaties  and 
conventions  between  the  two  governments. 

"3.  A  recital  of  certain  general  differences 
as  to  the  Interpretation  of  these  treaties  as  to 
the  International  title  to  the  Chamlzal  tract 
In  particular,  and  as  to  the  validity  of  the  re- 


••  Alberto  Maria  Carreflo,  "Mexico  y  los  Ks- 
tados  Unldoa  de  America"  (1st  ed..  1933).  ch. 
ZX.  See  also  his  "La  Dlplomacla  Extraordl- 
naria  entre  Mexico  y  Estados  Unldos"  (1st 
ed  ,  3  vol  ,  1951 ) .  passim. 
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"  Roberto  A  Estuva  RuU.  "Knsayoe  Juridl- 
cos"  (Mexico.  D.  F..  1960),  341-363. 

"Cesar  Sepulveda.  "Kl  Chamlsal  y  algunaa 
cuestlones  dlplomatlcas  pendlentes  entre 
Mexico  y  los  Estados  Unldos. '  "RevUta  de 
la  Facultad  de  Derecho  de  Mexico."  (M*xlco, 
D    F,   1963).  Xn.  No.  47.  487-491. 
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cent  award,  and  a  stateenent  of  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  both  governments  to  settle  these 
differences  in  an  amicable  way. 

■3.  Certain  declaratory  Interpretation  of 
the  boundary  treatlea  and  conTentlona,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  following  polnta:  (a)  Tha 
treaties  of  1848-63  establish  a  fluvial  or 
arclflnlous  boundary;  (b)  the  treaty  Of  1884 
is  retroactive  in  scope;  (c)  two  clSBses  Of 
changes  only  are  contemplated  in  the  treaty 
of  1884.  i.e.,  erosion  and  avulsion,  and  theae 
classes  embrace  all  the  changea  which  have 
uken  place  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  Colorado 
Rivers,  since  by  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  1848 
and  1863  cerUin  parts  of  the  dividing  Una 
between  the  two  countries  have  followed  the 
middle  of  the  channel  of  th«  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Rio  Colorado,  as  weU  as  changea  which 
may  take  place  In  the  future;  (d)  provlalona 
relaUng  to  the  adjustment  of  the  Intama- 
Uonal  boundary  line  at  Kl  Paao  and  JUirea 
through  mutual  arrangement  by  a  declara- 
tory mterpretaUon  of  the  boundary  treatlea 
and  the  elimination  of  the  Horo6n  Bar  above 
Brownsville;  (e)  possible  provlsloa  for  the 
indemnlficaUon  of  private  Individuals  who 
may  be  thought  by  one  or  the  other  govern- 
ment to  be  damaged  through  the  adoption  of 
the  foregoing  provision.'" 

In  reply,  however,  Senor  de  la  Barra  waa 
of  the  opinion  that  "Inasmuch  as  the  mat- 
ter U  finaUy  adjudicated  by  award,  nothing 
remains  but  to  carry  out  duly  the  said  deci- 
sion by  means  of  such  arrangement  as  may 
be  made  to  run  the  dividing  line  in  aooord- 
ance  with  the  sentence."  He  also  Insisted 
that  the  award  had  placed  Mexico  In  a  dif- 
ferent position  by  changing  the  legal  sltvia- 
Uon— that,  by  the  award,  Mezioo  had  ac- 
quired rights  ahe  could  not  surrender  un- 
less fully  compensated  therefor.'"  The  State 
Department  replied  that  the  award  was  ab- 
solutely invalid,  and  that  It  wotild  ba  Im- 
possible to  locate  the  line  of  1864.  But  tha 
Department  added  that  it  did  not  aak  the 
Government  of  Mexico  to  admit  the  Invalidity 
of  the  recent  award;  It  propoeed  Mily  that 
these  contentious  matters  be  held  In  abey- 
ance while  the  two  Governments  worked  out 
tbroxigh  friendly  negotiations  a  practloal  ao- 
luUon  of  their  difflculUes.>*  This  approach. 
however,  did  not  appeal  to  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. 

nojacTS  TO  teadx  TBsarroaT 
In  1918  the  Department  of  State  attempted 
again  to  effect  a  settlement.  Aooordlng  to  a 
plan  submitted  by  Secretary  Knox,  Ifaxloo 
would  exchange  the  Cordova  and  tha  Cham- 
lzal tracts  for  the  Horcon  and  a  small  area 
near  El  Paso  and  south  of  the  rlvar.***  Tba 
bar  of  Horcon.  which  includes  soma  888  acraa. 
was  created  by  an  artificial  cut  in  the  Bio 
Grande  In  1900.  The  area  U  located  near  tha 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  first  reports  from 
Mexico  Indicated  that  theee  propoaals  ware 
acceptable,  but  no  one  knows  Just  how  near 
a  solution  of  ths  problem  was  at  that  time. 
When  the  United  SUtes  refused  to  recognlaa 
the  Huerta  government  In  Mexico,  the  latter 
refused  to  consider  the  propoeals  fxirther. 

Later,  a  plan  of  the  BtaU  Department  pro- 
vided for  the  United  Statee  to  cancel  the 
Pious  Fund  obligation  of  Mexico  In  return 
for  her  granting  the  United  SUtaa  tlUe  to 
the  Chamlzal  tract.  The  Pious  Fund  was  as- 
UbllBhed  In  1697  by  the  Government  of 
Spain  and  the  Catholic  Church  for  the  benefit 
of  Jesuit  missions  In  California.  When  In 
1848  Mexico  took  over  the  fund.  It  had  grown 
to  several  mUIlon  dollars.  Since  the  United 
States  claimed  the  fund  as  a  national  asset 
when  ahe  acquired  California,  It  became  a 


^  for  arbitration.   In  1002,  the  Permanent 

Court  of  ArbltraUon  at  the  Hague  ruled  that 
Maxloo  sbould  pay  the  Unltad  Statea  $1,- 
4a0.88aJ7  eash  and  HtfibOM  annually  In 
perpatttlty.x*  no  paymenta,  however,  have 
bean  made  since  1014. 

On  August  17,  1983,  the  Mexican  Secretary 
of  Porelgn  Relations,  Senor  Tellea,  submitted 
tha  following  draft  agreements  to  the  Am- 
baaaador  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico  City: 
first,  a  convention  covering  the  rectification 
of  the  river;  second,  a  protocol  covering  the 
transfer  of  Kl  Ohamizal  to  the  United  States; 
and  third,  a  protocol  covering  the  release  by 
tha  United  States  of  the  Pious  Fund  and  Ita 
•oerued  and  iuii>ald  balance.  Becaiise  of 
9rf\*  technical  polnta  in  the  drafting  of  this 
doctunent,  J.  Ruben  Clark,  the  UB.  Ambas- 
sador to  Mexico,  submitted  a  counterdraft  In 
whleh  he  combined  El  Chamliavl  with  the 
Pious  Pund.  The  Mexican  Minister  agreed  to 
the  change  and  said  he  wished  to  get  the  ap- 
proval of  President  Ortia  Rubio  and  Gen- 
eral Callea,  and  then  submit  the  propoeal  to 
the  entire  cabinet. 

Tba  second  section  of  the  protocol  pro- 
vided that  the  channel  of  1864  be  located 
either  'In  fact  or  by  computation"  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  extent  of  territory  which 
had  to  be  equalled  in  making  the  transfer 
of  the  Chamlaal  tract.  The  inclusion  of  this 
provision  Indicates  that  something  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Pious  Fund  was  to  be  given  to 
Mexico  in  exchange  for  El  Chamlsal.  Mr. 
Clark  felt  that  the  United  States  had  two 
alternatives:  "either  to  continue  to  repudiate 
tha  award  and  deal  on  that  basis — a  basis 
which  had  led  us  nowhere  in  20  years — or  to 
recognize  that  there  was  an  award  against 
lU,  and,  while  not  relinquiahlng  our  own  po- 
sition regarding  the  sward,  secvire  from 
Mexico  a  relinquishment  and  transfer  of 
her  rights  thereunder." 

One  suggestion  was  that  the  flood  levee 
on  the  El  Paso  side  of  the  river  be  taken  as 
the  northern  levee  of  the  rectified  channel. 
This  procedure  would  have  thrown  per- 
hapa  10  acres  of  the  Chamlzal  tract  to  the 
IfffTjo^n  aiiie  of  the  river.  Mexico  requested 
that  the  poeslbllity  of  moving  the  river  north 
of  tha  International  bridges  between  the  city 
of  Bl  Paso  and  Cludad  Juares  be  considered, 
BO  as  to  transfer  some  of  the  actual  tract, 
rather  than  Just  the  bed  of  the  river,  south 
of  the  rectified  river  channel,  or  to  make 
a  ■!»"«»"'  adjustment  lower  down  the  river. 
Beqwctlng  this  plan,  L.  M.  Lawson,  U.8. 
Bcrandary  Commissioner,  on  Octobw  21,  1932, 
said  that  from  the  vlewpolnta  of  both  engi- 
neering and  coat.  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
iwloeato  the  river  as  suggested.  Such  alter- 
atlona.  he  declared,  would  Introduce  "reverse 
curvea"  in  the  river  channel,  which  result 
would  not  be  advisable.  The  estimated  cost 
would  be  about  91.460,000  if  the  change  was 
made  at  the  bridges,  or  $670,000  if  the  change 
was  made  In  the  lower  put  of  the  Cham- 


When  in  1030  the  International  Boundary 
Coaunlsslon  drew  up  a  plan  for  rectifying 
tha  course  of  the  Bio  Grande,  the  Chamlzal 
was  Included.  The  project  called  tot  exhang- 
Ing  about  10,000  acree  of  land  between  the 
two  countries,  begiimlng  at  the  western  point 
of  BI  Chamlzal  and  continuing  to  Fort  Quit- 
man. When  the  treaty  of  rectification  was 
signed  on  February  1,  1933.  it  q>eclfled  that 
work  should  begin  south  of  Moniunent  No. 
15,  on  C6rdova  Island.'" 

mBAKIMO  THK  DKADLOCK 

Tbeae  various  approaches,  however,  proved 
frxiitless  so  far  as  a  settlement  of  the  Issue 
of  the  Chamlsal  was  concerned.    The  attl- 


■"■  Ibid..  699. 

'"-  Ibid.,  603.  During  theee  negotiations  de 
la  Barra  became  President  of  Mexico.  The 
rorrespondence    was   carried    on    under    hla 

direction. 

""  Ibid..  604-608. 
""  Ibid.,  974. 
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>*■  House  document,  2d 
Pund  arbitration,  4442. 

»*  Theee  negotiations  were  not  fully  docu- 
mented. See  XJB.  Foreign  Relations.  1932.  V. 
834. 

i"  U.S.  treaty  series.  No.  864. 


tnde  of  Mi>Ti«»i  was  that  the  award  of  the 
Arbitration  Commission  should  be  Imple- 
mented, whereaa  the  United  States  remained 
firm  in  T*yr»t*T»rt<Tig  that  the  Canadian  and 
Mexican  Commissioners  had  exceeded  their 
powers  In  seeking  to  divide  the  tract.  AU 
efforta  at  an  exchange  of  territory  tar  terri- 
tory, or  land  for  money  obligations  failed 
because  equivalent  valuee.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
negotiators,  could  not  be  arrived  at.  An- 
other impediment  has  been  the  fact  that  for 
the  put  20  jeenB  or  so.  Mexico  has  insisted 
that  a  substantial  part  of  the  land  it  would 
receive  shovdd  be  in  the  Chamlzal  tract  it- 
self. Clearly,  the  deadlock  could  be  broken 
only  by  an  act  of  statesmanship  on  the  high- 
est level — a  decision  that  oould  cut  through 
the  accumulation  of  historical,  legal,  and 
technical  fiotsam  and  lagan  the  Chamlzal 
case  had  accumulated.  The  intervention  of 
Presldenta  Kennedy  and  Lopes  Mateos  was 
aimed  precisely  at  the  stalemate  that  had 
persisted  for  62  years.  They  directed  their 
attack  on  the  problem  from  the  vantage 
point  of  confidence;  they  sought  a  practical 
compromise. 

In  effect.  President  Kennedy  abandoned 
the  rigid  legal  position  the  UJB.  Government 
had  maintained  since  It  rejected  the  award 
of  the  Arbitration  Commission  In  1011.  The 
change  in  attitude  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment was  emphaslBed  in  Kennedy's  state- 
menta  that  the  United  States,  "after  agree- 
ing to  arbitration,  btusked  down,  and  did  not 
accept  the  report."  and  that  the  United 
States  shotild  erase  the  "black  mark"  result- 
ing from  Ite  refusal  to  comply.  This  ap- 
proach in  effect,  though  not  technically,  rec- 
ognized the  legal  claims  at  Mexico  to  most 
at  the  Chamlzal  tract,  broadly  In  keeping 
with  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  Arbi- 
tral CommlSBlon,  Lafieur  and  Puga,  and  It 
overruled  the  position  of  Mills  and  the  Btate 
Department.  But  by  now,  the  proMem  has 
become  much  more  dUDcult.  During  the 
half  century  since  the  award,  many  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  Chamlsal.  Whereas 
in  1911  the  total  area  was  valued  at  9800,000, 
the  part  now  assigned  to  Mexico  Is  estimated 
to  be  worth  between  926  and  930  million. »" 
As  a  result,  the  adjustment  of  the  interesta 
involved  wiU  be  decidedly  more  complex 
and  coetly. 

In  deciding  the  new  American  policy,  the 
Government  at  Washington  was  obliged  to 
weigh  such  costa,  plus  any  <q»poaltlon  that 
might  develop  in  the  country  and  In  Con- 
gress, against  the  broader  and  more  intan- 
gible' benefite  of  good  faith,  good  will,  and 
national  jirestlge.  President  Kennedy  and 
his  advisers  doubtleas  concluded  that  with 
the  r*f  «"g  of  time  the  problem  would  be- 
come worse  rather  than  better,  and  that  the 
best  way  out  woiUd  be  to  setUe  the  issue 
once  and  for  all,  even  though  aome  loas  of 
territory  would  be  Involved.  The  decision 
of  the  UJ3.  Government  as  announced  on 
July  18  was  thus  a  diplomatic  or  practical, 
and  not  a  legal  disposition  of  the  problem. 
The  present  position  of  the  Department  of 
State  is  as  follows : 

"The  United  States  has  a  proud  record  of 
complying  with  ita  IntemaUonal  obllgattons 
and  faithfully  executing  treatise  to  which  It 
has  agreed.  •  •  •  Our  dlaagraeoaent  with 
the  Chamlsal  avrard,  even  thou^  based  on 
vaUd  argumenta  held  in  good  faith,  aeems 
inconsistent,  after  we  had  agreed  in  a  treaty 
to  accept  the  result  'without  i4>peal'  with  our 
hUtorlcal  position  and  goals  as  a  nation." 

There  would  be  specific  advantages  in  oxu- 
relations  with  Mexico: 

"A  source  of  IrrltaUon  which  has  troubled 
United  States-Mexican  relations  for  almost 
100  years  would  be  removed; 

"ArbltraUon  would  be  restored  as  a  means 
of  peaceful  settlement  at  dUputee  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico; 


w  The  El  Paso  Tlmee,  July  11.  196S. 
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iluraki  alK)  hsT*  stfnlfl- 
cant  adTUiUfM  ft»  ■  Pmo: 

-An  Intel  national  dtapwte  which  haa  sert- 
onalT  ImpafHi  tta*  natural  dlr«cUon  of 
crowth  or  B  Pmo  troOld  b«  removed  and  har- 
monloos  r^ttoos  bttirwn  the  atoter  dtlea 
of  B  Paw>  Katt  Oltidad  /nares  would  be 
BtrwiftlivnflB! 

-Tta*  detvlopaaant  o<  B  Paao.  especially 
traOo  dreuIatlOB  and  tbe  prortaion  oT  public 
utniUea.  wookl  b*  materlany  improved  with 
tbe  InoorporftMoB  tnto  B  Paao  oC  the  upper 
half  of  Cordora  Xtfand: 

"The  cloud  oo  tlie  Utle  to  the  lands  In 
tbe  duunml  tnet  remaining  in  the  United 
State*,  which  hae  plaffued  property  owners 
for  ■o«n*  100  yean,  would  be  remoTed: 

•-The  rereniM  bMe  in  B  Pa«i  would  be 
conalderahiy  th*^*""*^  because  a  blighted 
area  In  B  Paao  woold  be  Improved  and  con- 
trlbqte  its  fair  ihar*  to  the  cost  of  municipal 
govamment; 

"Settlacnant  ^  tha  dispute  will  at  last  per- 
mit eaaeutlao  oi  Uie  InternaUonal  flood  con- 
trol meaniraa  weenrisl  for  the  proper  pro- 
tection of  B  Paao; 

"The  IntaraaMoaal  brtdgcs  at  B  Paao  could 
be  replaced  wlUi  atructures  in  harmony  with 
the  needs  o<  tha  oter  600.000  people  who  Uve 
la  the  B  PMO-daiad  Juarea  area;  and 

•The  leesteiMliliinsTit  of  tbe  EUo  Orande 
a*  the  boaadarj  vonid  faeUltate  border  eon- 
trol.  bealth  aontrat.  and  other  inspection 
nuwaurea.  aa  weU  aa  beautify  tbe  riverfront 
on  both sldaa ftf  Uie river."  '•• 

TRB  naaM  or  srmamirr 
The  settlement  on  which  the  two  Oovern- 
ments  a^eed  baa  a  double  purpose:  to  end 
the  dispute  wttb  Mexico  and  to  establish  a 
flxed  nver  boundary  between  Bl  Paso  and 
ClQdad  JUM«B.  Ttie  negotiators  of  tbe 
agreement  taae*  tfeo  bad  tn  mind  the  pro- 
tection of  asMtaf  property  biteresU  in  the 
area.  As  a  faauW,  «b*  settlement  calls  for  tbe 
transfer  to  liHleOk  and  tbe  esebange  be- 
tween Ifexleo  and  ttee  United  States,  of  sev- 
eral dlltaraat  fatoalB  of  land  Inside  and  Just 
outside  tba  Ohaifl.  SpeclfieaUy.  tbe  agree- 
ment incut  pom—  tba  following  provisions: 
1.  The  UMtad  Slatea  will  transfer  to  Mex- 
ico a  net  anKMOt  at  4S1  aeree  of  territory  now 
imder  Amarleaai  jurisdiction,  approxlraately 
tbe  area  tbat  tba  Arbitration  Oommlsslon 
awarded  In  mi.  Of  this  amo\int  marked 
for  Mexico,  SM  aerea  will  come  from  the 
disputed  Obamlaal  aone  and  71  acres  from 
US.  territory  east  of  CJordova  Island. 

a.  Cordova  laland  will  be  divided  equally 
between  tbe  Umtsd  States  and  Mexico  Kach 
nation  will  haea  IM  acres.  ThU  transfer  of 
territory  to  tta  Vnited  States  U  to  equalise 
tbe  transfsv  to  Maadco  of  land  necessary  to 
eatabllBb  tba  rtvar  as  the  boundary. 

g.  The  Wo  Oraada  will  be  relocated,  be- 
ginning at  a  palat  aaarked  "A"  on  the  map 
included  in  thia  study.  Ths  new  channel 
will  ba  Butiaaas  lined,  and  will  make  pos- 
sible an  bppiu lament  of  propertlee  on  both 
Bides. 

4.  Botb  Oinasnmrnts  will  aoqulre  title  to 
all  the  land  and  tmprovements  In  the  areas 
assigned  to  tbsm.  "free  of  any  limitation  on 
ownciabp  or  saMombranoe  of  any  kind  In- 
cluding prlYata  tttlaa. "    Ho  paymenta  wUl  be 


tba  Oovemmanta.  for  tba 


•.  TtM  Dbltad  Stataa  wlU  receive  eoaapcn- 
saUon  tat  tbe  MB  stnaBtvaea  in  tbs  obamlaal 
■ooe  and  to  the  east  at  Cordova  Island  that 
will  be  transferred  to  Mexico.  However,  pay- 
ment will  be  made  by  a  Mexican  bank  (Banco 
Ifaekjual  Hlpotecario  Urbano  y  de  Obras 
Pubbcas)  and  not  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. The  value  of  the  ImprovemenU  pass- 
ing  to   Mexico   has   been    set   at   M.S'TS.OOO. 

6.  Tbe  two  Oovemments  will  share  equally 
the  cost  at  relocaUng  azMI  constructing  ths 
new  TirtT  channel,  as  well  as  ths  cost  of 
buU ding  the  new  bridges  Kach  Oovernment. 
however,  will  assxraie  the  expenses  that  will 
arias  on  Its  side  of  the  river  In  the  course  of 
niaklng  these  ImprovemenU. 

7.  After  both  Oovemments  have  approved 
the  convention  and  passed  the  legislation 
ncceeaary  to  implement  the  agreement,  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  will  acquire 
by  purcba»  or  condemnation  the  propertlee 
to  be  tranaferr«!  to  Mexico  This  process 
will  take  place  within  a  period  of  Ume  upon 
which  tbe  two  Boundary  Commissioners 
agree. 

8  When  an  acquisitions  and  arrangements 
have  been  completed,  the  US  Boundary 
Commissioner  wlU  certify  to  thU  effect. 
Both  Commissioners  will  then  proceed  to 
demarcate  the  new  boundary  The  record  of 
their  action  will  be  submitted  to  both  Oov- 
emments for  their  approval. 

0.  The  International  Boundary  Commis- 
sion will  be  "charged  with  the  relocation.  Im- 
provement, and  maintenance  of  the  river 
channel,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  the 
new  bridges." 

10.  The  nationality  of  present  or  former 
residents  In  the  areas  to  be  transferred  will 
not  be  affected,  nor  will  the  JurlsdlcUon  of 
the  Oovemments  over  legal  proceedings  or 
over  the  laws  applicable  to  acts  or  conduct 
in  the  areas  before  the  exchange,  be  altered  "• 
To  clarify  for  ths  reader  the  transfers  and 
exchanges  Involved  In  the  settlement,  the 
map  on  pages  26  and  27  has  been  divided  Into 
three  sections.  Section  1  Includes  all  of  the 
Chamlxal  lying  south  of  the  line  of  1852.  Of 
this  area,  366  acres  are  to  be  cut  to  Mexico. 
About  1,750  persons  live  In  the  part  to  be 
transferred,  most  In  the  narrow  western 
region.  The  land  In  this  section  assigned 
to  Mexico  conUlns  about  233  alngle  dwell- 
ings, many  of  them  owner-occupied.  Sev- 
eral factories  and  business  establishments 
are  In  the  zone  and  will  be  affected  by  the 
transfer.  It  Is  through  this  section  that  the 
streets  of  B  Paso  lead  to  the  International 
bridges  over  the  Rio  Grande  and  directly  Into 
the  center  of  Cludad  Juarex.  Mexico.  Almost 
all  of  the  people  in  the  area  are  American 
citizens  of  Mexican  descent  Because  the 
tract  Is  disputed  territory,  clear  titles  have 
not  always  been  given  to  the  landholders. 

Section  2.  which  is  to  be  transferred  to 
the  United  States,  conslsu  enUrely  of  un- 
developed land.  According  to  plans,  about 
50  acres  will  be  used  for  various  Federal 
installations,  and.  depending  on  tbe  action 
of  Congress,  the  remainder  may  be  given  to 
the  city  of  E  Paao  for  a  recreational  area  and 
for  other  purposes  relating  to  the  general 
welfare,  or  sold  for  private  enterprises 

In  section  S.  which  will  go  to  Mexico,  there 
are  about  248  dwellings  The  population 
is  about  1.775.  A  new  elementary  Echool 
13  In  this  area,  and  moct  homes  are  more 
nuxlern  and  of  greater  value  than  those  In 
section  1. 

Of  tbe  entire  acreage  to  be  transferred 
to  Mexico,  more  than  half  conslsU  of  agri- 
cultural land  and  stockyards.  All  the  area 
marked  for  the  United  SUtes  Is  In  section 
2  and  ail  Is  now  undeveloped. 


qoxanoHS  to  bb 
The  settlement  Involves  various  legal  and 
political  questions,  some  at  which  have  not 
y«t   been   reaolvad      For   example,    the   US. 
Oovemment  dose  not  admit,  nor  can  It  ad- 
mit   that  tbe  Chamlaal  is  Mexican  territory 
m    keeping    with    the    arbitration   award   of 
1911      Legally,  the  United  SUtee  must  InsUt 
on    lU   ownership    of    the    entire   tract,    for 
otherwise  It  could  never  acquire  UUe  to  the 
properties  Involved  In  the  setUement.  espe- 
cially   through    condemnsUon    proceedings. 
Again,  since  all  American  titles  to  land  and 
buildings  will   become  void  as  soon  as  they 
are  transferred  to  Mexico.  It  Is  necessary  for 
the  United  Statee  to  own  them  up  to  the 
moment  of  transfer.    Leading  court  decisions 
hold  that  when  two  sUtee  or  nations  agree 
on  a  boundary,  even  though  It  be  a  compro- 
mise line,  the  conclusive  presumption  Is  that 
such  line  has  always  been  the  true  boundary. 
The  cottrts  have  accordingly  ruled  that  Utles 
held  under  grants  from  one  country  to  land 
placed  by  a  compromise  In  another  country 
are  entirely   void.'"     For   these  reasons,  all 
property  claims  and  all  details  involved  In 
moving  the  river  channel  must  be  completed 
before  the  title  to  any  tract  U  transferred 
to  Mexico.  ^   , 

In  lU  present  form,  the  agreement  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
Mexico  Is  a  memorandum  baaed  on  diplo- 
matic discussions  and  an  exchange  of  notes. 
It  Is  technlcaUy  a  modus  vlvendl  that  must 
be  converted  Into  a  convenUon  or  treaty 
before  the  two  OovernmenU  may  formally 
approve  It.  But  since  the  memorandum 
contains  the  essenUal  detalU  of  the  agree- 
ment there  U  no  reason  to  anticipate  dlfll- 
culty  in  negotiating  the  necessary 
convention. 

The  next  step  will  require  action  by  the 
legislative  branches  of  both  governments 
to  confirm  the  convenUon  and  pass  tbs 
measures  necessary  to  put  It  Into  effect. 
First,  the  Senates  of  the  two  naUons  must  ap- 
tirove  the  convenUon.  then  their  Congresses 
must  enact  the  proper  enabling  leglsiaUon 
and  appropriate  the  funds  necessary  to  carry 
out  ths  terms  of  the  convention. 

The  outlook  In  Mexico  U  lavorable.  since 
the  majority  of  leaders  In  the  country  ap- 
pe.ir  to  regard  the  settlement  as  a  diplomatic 
victory.  According  to  the  Mexican  Consti- 
tution, treaties  are  confirmed  by  a  simple 
majority  of  the  Senate."*  Because  of  the 
special  position  of  leadership  the  President 
occupies  In  the  Mexican  political  system, 
he  should  have  no  trouble  under  normal  con- 
ditions m  securing  this  majority. "*  Al- 
though the  Constitution  of  Mexico  proscribes 
certain  types  of  treaties."*  boundary  settle- 
ments are  not  specifically  forbidden.  Article 
27.  however,  declares  that  "the  national  do- 
main Is  inalienable  and  imprescriptible." 
Yet  this  restriction  has  not  been  applied  In 
respect  to  rectifications  rJong  the  boundary 
and  settlement  of  water  rights.  The  con- 
vention of  February  10.  1933.  for  the  rectifi- 
cation of  the  Rio  Grande  In  the  Valley  of 
Ju.arez-El  Paso,  and  the  treaty  of  February  3. 
1944.  respecting  the  distribution  of  waters 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  St.ites.  both 
of  which  Mexico  has  faithfully  carried  out, 
are  precedents  for  the  action  of  the  Mexican 
President  In  the  present  case.'"    As  head  of 
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>•■  DepartnMnt  of  State,  "The  Chamlaal  Set- 
tlement." /vly  II 


"•Department  of  Sute.  press  release    July 
18.  19€3. 


'"  Henderson  v.  Poindcxtera  Lessee,  12 
Wheaton  530:  De  la  Croix  v.  Chamberlain, 
12  Wheaton  699. 

''Constitution  of  Mexico,  1917,  art  76, 
par    I 

•''William  L  Tucker.  "The  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment Today"  (Minneapolis.  1957),  chs.  4 
and  7 

'"Constitution  of  Mexico.  1917,  art.  15. 

"» Rodolfo  Crux  Mlramontes.  "Derecho  In- 
ternaUonal Fluvial'  (Mexico,  D.F..  1958). 
passim.  Also  see  his  discussion  In  "Lectures 
Jurldlcas"  (Unlversldad  de  Chihuahua,  Es- 
cuela  de  Derecho,  1962).  No.  10.  75  ff. 


the  Partldo  Revoludonarlo  Inatituelotial 
(PRJ) ,  which  oontroU  botb  branohaa  at  ttM 
Congress,'-  Praaldant  liopaa  Mataoa  aboald 
have  no  problem  In  aeeuring  auob  lagiala* 
tlve  measures  as  may  be  neoaaaary  to  carry 
out  Mexico's  part  of  the  agreement,  unleaa 
there  is  some  unusual  and  unexpected 
development. 

THX   PaOSPICT  D*   WASHINGTOIf 

The  outcome  In  Washington  Is  leas  certain. 
What  action  the  Senate  and  Congreas  will 
take  Is  anyone's  guess  at  this  moment.  "Ilie 
proposed  dlspoelUon  of  naUonal  territory — 
or  territory  that  many  persons  In  tbe  United 
SUtes  consider  to  be  naUoiua— could  arouaa 
deep  feelings  of  oppoelUon  In  Washington 
and  throughout  the  country.  The  two  VS. 
Senators  from  Texas  are  sharply  divided. 
Ralph  W.  TAaBoaouGH,  Democrat,  approves 
the  agreement  In  full  and  bas  pledged  bis 
support  m  Its  behalf.  As  a  former  realdant 
of  EU  Paso,  Senator  TaaaoBonoH  aeea  many 
beneflu  that  the  agreement  will  beatow  on 
this  border  area.  On  tbe  other  band,  tba 
Republican  Senator  from  Texas,  Johjt 
Towxa,  strongly  objects."^ 

The  position  of  Senator  Towaa  is  Inter- 
esUng  and  Important.  He  says  that  bla  op- 
poelUon to  the  aetUement  is  baaad  primar- 
Uy  on  the  beUef  that  a  State  of  tbe  Union 
must  not  be  "dismembered"  without  Ita  oom- 
aent.  He  therefore  InalsU  that  tbe  people 
of  Texas,  acUng  throu^  tbe  legislature, 
must  approve  the  settlement  before  be  votaa 
in  favor  of  lt.»"  Of  course,  tbe  Senator  la 
entirely  within  his  rights  In  defining  tbe  con- 
ditions under  which  he  will  vote  pro  or  eon; 
legally,  however,  there  la  a  question  aa  to 
whether  the  people  or  the  government  at 
Texas  has  any  control  over  tbe  ultimata  deci- 
sion. When  Texas  was  voted  In  the  Union  on 
March  1,  1845,  the  Ckingreas  at  Waabington 
agreed  to  annexaUon  on  this  condition:  "aald 
State  to  be  formed  subject  to  tbe  adjuatment 
by  this  Federal  Oovemment  of  all  queatlona 
of  boundary  that  may  arise  with  other  gor- 
emments."  "*  In  a  recent  opinion,  tbe  At- 
torney General  of  Texas  has  ooneludad  that 
the  approval  of  the  people  of  Texaa  Is  not 
necessary  to  legalise  tbe  transfer  of  tbe 
Chamlaal  territory  to  Mexico.'" 

Once  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
confirmed  the  convenUon,  If  It  deddea  to  do 
so  by  the  neceaaary  two-tblrda  TOta,  botb 
Houses  of  Oongresa  must  pass  legislation  ap- 
propriating the  funds  necessary  to  buy  tbe 
acreage  that  will  go  to  Mexico  and  to  affect 
the  changes  and  Improvements  on  tba  Amer- 
ican side  of  the  river.  At  this  moment  when 
other  aspecto  of  President  Kennedy's  lefla- 
Utlve  program  are  In  doubt,  it  Is  not  poaalbla 
to  make  safe  predictions.^  "nie  outoome 
respecUng  tbe  Chamlaal  agreement  would 
seem  to  depend  In  part  on  tbe  right  timing 
In  submltUng  the  Issue  to  Congreaa  for 
acUon. 

In  the  event  that  oppoelUon  arlaea  In  tba 
Senate  and  the  two-thirds  vote  required  to 
confirm  the  convention  does  not  materiallae. 


"•Robert  K.  Scott.  "Mexican  Government 
in  TranslUon"  (Urbana,  1W») ,  cbs.  6,  7,  and 
8. 

<  'B  Paso  Herald-Post,  July  18,  106S;  tbe 
B  Paso  Times.  July  17,  IMS.  Senator 
GauxNiKG,  of  Alaska,  pralaea  tbe  Kennedy 
settlement,  CONoaxsstONAx.  Racoas.  July  22, 
1963.  pages  13073-1S070. 

"•The  Dallas  Morning  News  and  tbe  B 
Paso  Times,  July  IB,  106S. 

"•Joint  resotuUon,  Mar.  1,  1846,  5  SUt- 
utes,  797. 

■^The  B  Paso  Times,  July  17,  IMS.  "ma 
Attorney  General  bas  refuaad  to  file  suit  to 
test  the  vaUdity  of  tbe  Chamlaal  agreamant. 
See  B  Paso  Herald-Post,  July  SI,  IMS.  A 
suit  u  pending  raapactlng  the  oonaUtutlon- 
allty  of  tbe  transfer  of  territory  from  Tsaaa. 
See  the  B  Paso  Tlmea,  Aug.  0.  IMS. 

'*<  See  U.S.  News  Ik  Wortd  Baport,  Aug.  f . 
1963.  44;  the  B  Paso  Times.  Aug.  8,  IMS. 


,  that  kill  tbe  Obamlaal  agreement?    Not 

naoaaaarily.  Another  approach  la  still  avail- 
able, altbougb  tbe  treaty  route  appears  to 
ba  batter  In  tbe  present  case.  Tbe  agree- 
mabt  may  be  approved  by  means  of  a  Joint 
raaolutlon  paased  by  a  simple  majority  In 
botb  Houses  of  Congreas.  This  method  has 
been  used  on  various  occasions  when  acUon 
on  tieaUea  baa  been  blocked  by  a  Senate 
minority — for  example.  In  the  annexation  of 
Texas  In  1845  and  HawaU  in  1895.  The  so- 
called  Oreen-Sayre  formula,  according  to 
which  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate's  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  RelaUons  acts  closely 
with  the  execuUve  department  In  working 
out  the  details  of  a  foreign-policy  project  to 
be  adopted  by  a  Joint  resolution,  nuiy  afford 
an  effecUve  method  of  overcoming  obstruc- 
Uonlam."*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  In  keeping  with  arUcle  VI,  para- 
graph a  of  the  ConsUtutlon,  a  Joint  resolu- 
Uon.  as  a  "law,"  must  "be  made  In  pursu- 
ance" of  tbe  ConsUtuUon,  and  It  would  be 
subject  to  stricter  IlmltaUons  than  a  treaty 
made  "under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States."  Olven  this  Important  consUtu- 
Uonal  distinction  between  laws  and  treaUes, 
mtt**"^  remains  as  a  possibility  If  the  con- 
vention would  be  a  safer  procedure  to  use 
in  transferring  to  a  foreign  country  territory 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  State  In  the 
XTblon.^  Sven  so,  the  Jolnt-resoluUon 
method  remains  as  a  possibility  If  the  con- 
venUon encoxinters  strong  minority  opposi- 
tion in  the  Senate. 

THX  TASK  AHXAD 

After  the  hurdles  In  Washington  and 
Ifaxioo  City  have  been  overcome,  much  work 
Uaa  ahead  In  B  Paso.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment Biust  buy  or  legally  condemn  all  the 
properties  in  the  area  destined  for  Mexico, 
plus  land  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  river,  esU- 
matad  at  58  acres,  needed  for  tbe  right-of- 
way  of  tbe  channel. 

Tbe  channel  of  tbe  river  rauBt  be  moved 
and  rebuilt.  Plans  should  be  drawn  up  to 
davalop,  utlllae,  and  serve  tbe  territory  along 
tbe  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  these  plans 
must  be  put  Into  effect.  The  Issxie  concern- 
ing a  suitable  highway  along  the  north  bank 
of  tbe  river  must  be  disposed  of.***  Some 
S,725  persons  miut  be  moved  out  of  tbe  area 
•ffaetad  and  provided  with  housing,  acbools, 
and  otber  factllUea  elsewhere  in  B  Paso.  It 
la  — Mi««**H  that  Uie  coat  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment  could  finally  amount  to  between 
$30  and  860  million.  The  city  of  B  Paso 
and  B  Paso  County  must  assume  addl- 
ttonal  coats  and  responsibilities.  At  best, 
between  S  and  6  years  may  be  required  to 
complete  tbe  project  in  its  various  pbaaes.i" 

llaasured  in  any  terms,  the  Chamlaal  set- 
Uaoaent  is  a  major  tmdertaklng,  and  it  Is 
of  QMclal  significance  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
tba  B  Paso-Juarea  area.  From  tbe  local 
pdnt  of  view,  regardless  of  other  considera- 
Uons,  the  settlement  offers  an  opportunity, 
long  overdue,  to  eliminate  a  kind  of  "no 
man's  land,"  much  of  It  vacant  and  unim- 
proved or  occupied  by  subetandard  bouses. 
Tba  settlement  opens  tbe  way  for  a  bene- 
ficial program  of  rebuilding,  unique  bacaxise 
of  its  IntemaUonal  aspects.  It  matches  on 
tbe  American  side  of  the  river  tbe  amblUous 
undertaking  of  Mexico  In  Its  Programa  Na- 
donal  FronterlBo  that  Is  rapidly  changing 
tbe  face  of  Ciudad  Juarez  and  other  Mexican 
dtlea  along  the  border.  The  social  and  eco- 
nomic Interdependence  of  B  Paao  and  Juarea 
baa  bean  firmly  established  during  the  many 
IntereaUng  years  of  their  history  as  twin 
dUea  fadng  each  other  acroas  tbe  low  banks 
of  tbe  Rio  Orande.    If  finally  put  Into  effect. 


tbe  accord  that  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Uxjpm  Mateoa  have  reached  should  materially 
advance  tbe  well-being  of  botb  communities 
at  tbe  Pass  of  tbe  North,  reducing  tbe  physi- 
cal barriers  between  tbem  and  stimulating 
the  development  of  mutual  Interests,  both 
economic  and  cultural. 


"■Bmer  PUschke,  "Conduct  of  American 
Diplomacy"  (Princeton.  IMl),  400-403. 

>*C.  Herman  Pritcbett,  "The  American 
Constitution"  (New  Tork,  1969),  83S-836. 

>«  The  B  Paso  Tlmee,  July  24,  1083. 

»B  Paso  Herald-Post,  July  18,  1983. 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  beginning  of  formal  debate  in 
the  Senate  over  ratification  of  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty  by  the  terms  of  which 
further  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere, 
underwater,  and  in  outer  space  are  to  be 
prohibited  for  such  time  as  the  treaty 
shall  remain  in  force. 

We  have  already  experienced  in  this 
Chamber  a  great  deal  of  comment  con- 
cerning this  proposed  treaty  most  of 
which.  I  daresay,  stressed  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  through  its  ratification  with 
very  few  remarks  devoted  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  risks  involved  and  the  con- 
sequent disadvantages  which  might  ac- 
crue to  the  United  States.  Certainly, 
these,  too.  must  be  harshly  examined  and 
evaluated  in  order  to  determine  whether 
all  these  purported  advantages  do  in- 
deed, far  outweigh  the  cumulative  risks. 
Without  presuming  to  suggest  or  de- 
fine the  parameters  within  which  the  de- 
bate should  be  confined,  I  will,  neverthe- 
less pose  certain  questions  which  I  feel 
must  be  satisfactorily  resolved  during  the 
course  of  debate  on  this  treaty.  Other- 
wise. I  shall  personally  feel  that  I  pos- 
sess insufficient  information  upon  which 
to  exercise  an  informed  Judgment  when 
vote  is  taken. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  parties  to  this  agreonent  is 
the  same  country  which.  In  recent  years, 
among  other  things,  ruthlessly  repressed 
the  Hungarian  uprising;  erected  a 
shameful  wall  of  tyranny  around  Ber- 
lin; surreptitiously  deployed  ballistic 
missiles  in  Cuba  and,  after  months  of 
stealthy  preparations,  shattered  a  mora- 
torium on  nuclear  testing  which  had 
been  in  effect  for  34  months.  It  has  also 
seen  fit  to  abrogate  virtually  all  the 
agre^nents  and  treaties  It  has  ever  en- 
tered into  with  other  naticms  whenever 
it  served  its  purpose  to  do  so. 

My  questions,  however,  do  not  concern 
the  good  faith  or  trustworthiness  of  the 
Nation  with  which  we  are  here  dealing 
as  the  questionable  reliability  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  abiding 
by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  their  obliga- 
tions is  already  a  disgraceful  matter  of 
common  knowledige  and  public  record. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  that  in 
August  of  last  year  at  Geneva,  a  pro- 
posal by  the  United  States,  which  was 
very  similar  to  the  treaty  now  under 
debate,  met  with  adamant  intransigence 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  I 
consider  it  more  than  mere  passing — 
strange  that  suddenly  the  Soviet  Union 
found  this  limited  agreonent  to  be  ao 
vital  to  her  national  interests  that  it  was 
negotiated,  initialed,  and  signed  with 
remarkable  expediency  and  haste.  The 
poor  draftsmanship  of  its  proylsions,  and 
the  utter  lack  of  definition  of  its  terms 
not  only  refiects  this  haste  but  defeata 
its  very  purpose  through  the  varied  in- 
terpretations to  which  It  Is  subject. 
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Ttm  IMWM  MTtea  of  nuclear  tesU 
eondttadbr<fc«g»^>»tUPk>nwafeMM- 
»tTe.  topliMtalMt  »nd  liuuieaalve. 
Ours,  on  the  oilier  hand,  were  too  hastily 
contrived  to  live  in  an  the  daU  which 
we  might  othcfwlae  have  acquired  had 
there  been  time  for  more  orderly  prep- 
araUon.  With  tUm  knowledge  of  rela- 
tive testing  to  mted.  I  would  then  ask: 
First.  Has  the  Soviet  Union,  through 
Its  moat  reeent  atmosphertc  test  series, 
now  achieved  a  nuclear  advantage  over 
the  TTnited  Btatei  of  a  military  or  sci- 
entific slgnlfleanoer 

Second.  Are  we  reasonably  confldent 
and  secure  la  the  knowledge  that  our 
banistic  missile  retaliatory  second  strike 
force  will  survive  and  operate  In  a  nu- 
clear enrhonment? 

Third.  In  ■fi.M"t  to  slow  down  the 
arms  race  as  a  ptnported  advantage  of 
this  treaty,  will  we  adopt  nuclear  parity 
as  the  basis  for  deterring  thermonuclear 
war  rather  than  nuclear  superiority? 

Fourth,  Win  the  treaty,  as  claimed, 
prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  when  Ftance  and  Red  China 
refused  to  be  boand  and  when  under- 
ground testtxif  Is  sanctioned  for  all  na- 
tions whether  they  sign  or  not? 

Fifth.  How  Is  one  to  define  or  inter- 
pret that  whkii  Shan  constitute  an  un- 
derground test  within  the  meaning  of 
article  I.  section  1,  subsection  fa)  of  the 
treaty? 

Sixth.  Do  we  possess  the  capability  to 
detect  all  nvtkmr  detonations  occurring 
In  the  three  environments  prohibited  by 
the  treatjr? 

Seventh.  Osn  any  significant  advances 
in  nuclear  technology  be  achieved  by 
clandestine  tisHiir  In  those  three  en- 
vironments St  yields  which  may  possibly 
be  below  our  ablBty  to  detect? 

Eighth.  Win  we  be  able  to  differen- 
tiate between  a  shallow  underground  ex- 
plosion and  an  atmospheric  burst  deto- 
nated close  to  the  surface  of  the  earth? 
Ninth.  Can  ve.  In  fact,  maintain  an 
adequate  readlncai  to  test  in  those  pro- 
hibited environments  In  the  event  the 
treaty  should  suddenly  be  abrogated? 

Tenth.  Wn  our  scientific  laboratories 
and  the  totersst  of  our  scientists  de- 
teriorate under  a  treaty  which  permits 
only  underfroond  testing? 

Eleventh.  Win  we  be  restrained  from 
ever  detezmlnlns  feasibility,  developing 
and  deploylnc  any  dpfe»m*^  whatever 
against  t)anistlc  missile  attack? 

Twelfth,  ^^n  this  treaty  permit  the 
Soviet  Union  to  achieve  equality  in  the 
low  yield  tactleal  weapons  where  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  we  have  an 
advantage  and  yet.  preclude  us  from 
ever  achievlnf  equality  in  the  high  yield 
weapon  where  the  Soviet  Union  Is  un- 
questionably superior. 

Thirteentlk  To  what  extent  can  we 
satisfy,  through  underground  testing,  ttie 
military  and  scientific  requirements 
which  were  to  have  been  investigated 
by  atD30q;»herlc  tests  planned  for  next 
year? 

Fourteenth.  What  Is  the  human  toler- 
ance for  radioactivity  and  what  is  the 
truth  about  the  danger  of  atmospheric 
contamination,  even  at  previous  rates  of 
testing,  in  ^ir***g  genetic  damage  and 
leukenUa  to  the  living  and  yet  unborn? 


Fifteenth.  What  will  be  the  effect  of 
ratification  upon  oar  Plowshare  pro- 
gram— a  project  designed  to  deepen 
harbors,  dig  tunnels  and  canals,  or  other- 
wise cause  beneficial  changes  to  the  to- 
pography through  controlled  and  con- 
tained nuclear  explosions? 

Sixteenth.  Will  the  participation  of 
East  Germany  In  this  treaty  constitute 
even  so  much  as  a  tacit.  Implied,  or  sug- 
gestive recognition  of  that  Communist 
regime  as  a  sovereign  national  entity? 

These.  Mr.  President,  are  the  questions 
which.  In  my  opiivlon,  must  be  resolved 
in  the  course  of  this  debate  and  I  look 
forward  with  keen  interest  to  their  even- 
tual resolution.  Without  satisfactory 
answers  to  them,  it  will  l)e  virtually  im- 
possible for  any  of  us  to  measure  and 
evaluate  the  gains  versus  the  risks  of 
entering  Into  this  limited  test  ban  treaty. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  consequences 
which  might  fiow  from  a  failure  to  ratify 
this  treaty.  Some  Mem  tiers  of  this 
Chamber  who  had  earlier  expressed 
guarded  reservations  about  it  have  al- 
ready been  labeled  as  atom  mongers" 
by  the  Russian -controlled  press.  Simi- 
larly, our  national  Image  In  the  world 
as  a  country  desirous  of  peace  with  jus- 
tice would  undoubtedly  be  attacked  and 
vllllfled  by  such  propaganda  were  we  to 
faU  to  ratify. 

However,  I  shall  continue  to  reserve 
judgment  on  this  Issue  until  such  time 
as  the  evidence  convinces  me  that  the 
paramoimt  Issue  of  our  national  safety 
and  security  will  not  be  put  In  jeopardy 
by  ratification  of  this  treaty. 


BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY  OP  PRES- 
IDENT DA  VXD  O.  McKAY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
milestone  in  the  life  of  the  man  who  is 
the  first  citiaen  of  Utah  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  citiiena  of  the  Nation. 

Yesterday  was  the  90th  birthday  of 
David  O.  McKay,  president  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
commonly  known  as  the  Mormon 
Church. 

This  brief  tribute  will  be  but  a  trickle 
in  the  flood  of  greetings  and  felicitations 
which  are  fiowlng  to  President  McKay. 
for  he  has  received  expressions  of  love, 
devotion,  and  admiration  from  almor.t 
every  region  of  the  earth. 

President  McKay  has  been  president 
of  the  Mormon  Church  since  1951.  For 
16  years  before  ttiat  he  carried  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  counselor  to  preceding 
presidents.  The  church  is  guided  by 
three  leaders — a  president  and  two  coun- 
selors— so  for  some  28  years  President 
McKay  has  served  in  the  presidency. 

The  growth  of  the  church  has  been 
phenomenal  under  his  leadership. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  worlds  1.800.000 
Latter-day  Saints  have  been  baptized 
since  1951.  The  number  of  stakes — a 
stake  is  a  geographical  unit  in  the 
church  roughly  equivalent  to  a  diocese — 
has  risen  from  180  to  350,  and  the  aruiual 
number  of  converts  from  17,000  to  more 
than  100.000  last  year. 

In  addition  to  the  large  Mormon  popu- 
lation m  Utah,  there  are  very  sizable 
numbers    in    other    States,    principally 


Idaho.  Arizona,  California.  Nevada. 
Wyoming.  Washington,  and  Oregon. 

But  tt  is  not  of  the  church.  It  la  of  the 
man  himself,  that  I  wish  today  to  direct 
my  remarks. 

David  O  McKay  stands  out  as  a  spir- 
itual, community,  and  educational 
leader  of  the  West  and  of  the  United 

Last  December.  In  Salt  Lake  City, 
nearly  500  business  and  civic  leaders, 
whose  religious  aCRliations  include  Juda- 
ism and  a  dozen  Christian  denomina- 
tions, gathered  at  a  testimonial  banquet 
In  his  honor. 

Joseph  Rosenblatt,  a  Jew  and  presi- 
dent of  one  of  Utah's  largest  industrial 
corporations,  voiced  the  feeling  of  all 
when  he  asked  at  this  dinner. 

Do«a  anyone  know  of  any  man  who  has 
lived  with  greater  faith  or  purpose,  and 
obedience  to  the  exhortation  of  the  Prophet 
Micah  •to  do  Justly,  to  loTe  mercy,  to  walk 
humbly  with  God"? 

David  O.  McKay  was  born  in  Hunts- 
viile,  a  small  farming  community  near 
Ogden.  Utah.  September  8.  1873.  He  sUU 
maintains  a  farm  In  HuntsvUle,  where  he 
raises  horses  and  often  spends  weekends. 

After  being  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  in  1897.  he  plunged  at 
once  into  the  life  of  educational  and  re- 
ligious activity  which  almost  exclusively 
has  consiuned  all  of  the  energies  of  a 
long  and  active  life. 

In  1901  he  married  Emma  Rae  Riggs. 
who  has  been,  and  is  today,  his  constant 
companion  and  aid.  In  siddition  to  the 
arduous  work  of  the  church,  they  have 
reared  a  large  family,  whose  filial  devo- 
tion is  one  of  their  greatest  blessmgs. 

In  1902  he  became  principal  of  Weber 
College,  In  Ogden.  That  same  year  he 
wsis  made  a  member  of  the  General 
Board  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  Sunday 
schools.  He  held  numerous  positions 
in  that  organization,  culminating  in  his 
appointment  as  general  superintendent, 
which  he  held  for  many  years — until 
1934. 

And  his  service  has  Included  the  presi- 
dency of  the  European  missions  of  the 
church  and  commissioner  of  the  church 
board  of  education. 

At  the  comparatively  early  age  of  32 
he  became  one  of  the  12  apostles  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints. 

As  apostle,  counselor,  and  president, 
he  has  carried  a  heavy  load  of  responsi- 
bility in  business  and  community  affairs. 
He  has  served  on  numerous  corporation 
boards  of  directors.  He  has  served  on 
the  governing  boards  of  three  Utah  uni- 
versities— the  University  of  Utah  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  Utah  State  University  at 
Logan — both  of  which  are  State-sup- 
ported Irvstltutlorw — and  the  Brlgham 
Young  University  at  Provo.  which  Is  the 
Latter-day  Saints  Church  university. 

One  measure  of  the  tremendously  in- 
creasing administrative  responsibilities 
which  President  McKay  has  had  to  carry 
as  head  of  the  church  is  in  the  figures  I 
have  quoted  on  the  organization's 
growth. 

Other  measures  of  that  responsibility 
are  the  tremendous  growth  of  our  Na- 
tion and  the  dynamic  changes  which 
have  rushed  headlong  through  the  years 
he  has  q;>ent  on  earth. 
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When  David  O.  McKay  was  bom,  Ulys- 
ses S.  Grant  occupied  the  White  House. 
The  Pony  Express  had  ceased  operations 
only  14  years  before.  Only  4  years  be- 
fore, the  golden  spike  which  linked  our 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  by  rail  had 
been  driven  at  Promontory  Summit,  not 
far  from  his  birthplace  at  HuntsvUle. 

President  McKay  was  bom  before  Utah 
was  admitted  to  the  Union,  before  the 
Spanish-American  War.  before  the  Boer 
War.  before  the  organization  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co. 

His  life  spans  the  develofunent  of  avia- 
tion from  the  epic  effort  of  the  Wright 
Brothers  to  the  1400-mile-an-hour 
flights  of  the  X-15.  It  spans  an  immense 
sweep  of  scientific  achievement  from  the 
discovery  of  radium  to  the  explosion  of 
the  hydrogen  bomb. 

He  was  a  young  man  before  the  In- 
vention of  the  motion  picture  machine 
or  the  radio  receiver.  He  was  47  before 
American  women  were  given  the  right  to 
vote. 

In  1870,  86.000  persons  were  coimted 
In  Utah;  the  census  of  1060  counted 
890.000 ;  and  today  there  are  1  million. 

The  city  of  Ogden  has  grown  diirlng 
that  period  from  3.127  to  70,100.  And 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley  which  has  become 
the  center  of  the  church,  now  holds 
some  400,000  people. 

And  the  Mormon  people,  who  to<*  40 
years  to  build  the  Salt  Lake  Temple 
with  granite  hauled  from  the  canyons 
by  oxcart,  now  dedicate  a  new  chapel 
every  week.  For  the  organization  which 
President  McKay  heads  Is  engaged  in  a 
vast  building  program  of  temples,  stake 
houses,  and  educational  and  office  struc- 
tures, in  Utah,  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  in  many  foreign  lands. 

With  all  of  these  administrative  bur- 
dens. President  McKay  has  remained  a 
great  teacher.  Thoughtful  personal 
preparation  has  gone  into  every  one  of 
the  thousands  of  sermons  and  addressew 
which  he  has  delivered.  And  he  Is  « 
truly  eloquent  speaker.  Blessed  with  a 
strong,  resonant  voice,  he  presents  his 
points  with  an  excellence  of  phrasing 
that  makes  his  public  utterances  as 
pleasant  to  the  ear  as  they  are  nourish- 
ing to  the  spirit  and  Instrxictive  to  the 
mind. 

WUllam  Shakespeare  wrote  that  these 
are  the  things  that  should  accompany 
old  age:  "honor,  love,  obedience,  troops 
of  friends."  And  these  David  O.  McKay 
enjoys  tn  overfiowlng  abundance. 

He  exemplifies  a  firm  faith  in  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  his  church. 

And  he  Is  a  thorough  citiaen  of  the 
1960's.  In  July  he  visited  with  Astro- 
naut White,  discussing  enthusiastically 
space  technology  and  thresholds  of  ex- 
ploration. Until  a  scant  few  years  ago, 
he  drove  his  own  automobile  on  the  nu- 
merous visits  he  pays  to  units  of  the 
church  organization  in  the  States  sur- 
rounding Utah.  He  is  a  confirmed  Jet 
air  traveler.  Last  year,  be  visited 
church  groups  In  Scotland.  And  he  has 
Just  returned  from  a  flying  trip  to  Wales, 
where  he  presented  an  organ  to  the 
Mormon  Church  membership  for  their 
chapel  In  the  community  of  Merthyr 
Tydfil,  where  David  O.  McKay's  mother 
was  bom. 


Today,  one  of  his  proudest  accom- 
plishments is  the  genuine  affection  that 
now  exists  between  the  Mormons  and 
so  many  people  of  other  religions.  This 
was  not  always  so.  Ttie  Mormons  were 
driven  to  exile  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
United  States  in  1847.  But  today.  In 
large  part  due  to  David  O.  McKay  and 
his  life,  with  its  devotion  to  principle,  to 
faith,  and  to  true  fellowstiip,  there  ex- 
ists not  only  tolerance,  but  concord  and 
genuine  respect  for  the  Mormon  people 
and  their  prophet  president,  David  O. 
McKay. 

Brlr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Join  In  the  very  fine  tribute  tliat  has 
been  paid  to  David  O.  McKay  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Utah.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  with  tills  man.  I 
cftP  My  in  all  candor  that  I  have  never 
met  nor  conversed  with  a  more  remark- 
able man.  His  service  over  the  years 
demonstrates  that  he  is  one  of  the  great, 
good  men  of  the  world. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  90th  anniver- 
sary, I  feel  certain  the  people  of  Idaho 
Join  with  the  people  of  Utah  in  extend- 
ing their  heartfelt  felicitations  to  David 
O.  McKay. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  sailor  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho.  I  am  sure  people 
everywhere  feel  this  way  about  this  great 
ma",  particularly  the  people  of  Idaho, 
who  know  him  so  well. 


ROCHESTER'S  LABOR  NEWS  URGES 
CONOB£SSIONAL  APPROVAL  OF 
TEST  BAN  AGREEMENT  AND 
STRONG  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  responsible  voices  raised  in  favor  of 
the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  and 
pending  civil  rights  legislation  have  been 
those  representing  the  American  labor 
movement.  As  Is  so  often  the  case  when 
progressive,  forward-looking  measures 
are  at  stake,  our  unions  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  effort  to  secure  congres- 
sional approval  of  these  two  vital  items. 
An  interesting  and  forceful  editorial  in 
the  Labor  News  of  Rochester.  N.Y.,  points 
up  the  close  connection  between  these 
two  matters.  In  order  that  more  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  benefit  from  this  excellent  ed- 
itorial and  as  an  effort  to  Increase  sxip- 
port  for  the  test  ban  agreement  and 
meaningful  civil  rights  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TKS  CONNKCnON 

In  two  separata  actions,  the  Rochester 
AFL-CIO  Council  this  week  took  steps  plac- 
ing it  m  the  mainstream  ot  world  events; 
«««nta  whlcb  are  going  to  change  the  Nation 
we  Uve  In,  and  tbe  world  in  which  we  live, 
^T»^  at  which  our  Nation  Is  a  part. 

In  one,  the  labor  council  is  asking  Con- 
gresa  to  include  equal  employment  oppor- 
toDlty  guarantees  in  the  nature  of  a  Fair 
■mployment  PracUce  (FEP)  amendment  to 
PrMldent  Kennedy's  (xnnlbas  cItU  rights 
Mn— a  bm  tfareatened  with  death  by  flll- 
tooster  and  threatened  with  death  by  eren 
lalrmlnded  Senators  because  It  may  loee 
them  future  votes  from  segregationists. 


In  the  other,  the  AFL-CIO  Council  here 
is  asking  our  own  State's  two  Senators  to 
help  the  Senate  ratify,  and  quickly,  the 
nuclear  bomb  test  ban  treaty  signed  In  Mos- 
cow 2  weeks  ago,  and  thus  put  our  Nation 
on  record  as  supporting  a  retreat,  even  this 
■mall  one,  away  from  global  Insanity  and 
global  holocaust — because  without  such  a 
treaty,,  the  nations  with  bombs  will  be  mak- 
ing bigger  bombs,  and  the  nations  yet  with- 
out bombs  wiU  be  getting  them;  more  trig- 
gers to  pull,  and  more  Itchy  fingers  on  the 
triggers. 

At  first  glance,  there  seems  to  be  no  con- 
nection between  these  two  actions.  Both 
timely,  both  commendable,  but  what's  the 
connection? 

This.  Simply  and  finally  this.  Unless 
this  Nation  of  ours  can  emerge  from  under 
the  darkness  of  racial  discrimination  against 
people  with  dark  skins,  and  emerge  com- 
pletely, this  Nation  will  no  longer  be  In  any 
position  to  teach  freedom  and  democracy 
to  a  world  which  Is  two-thirds  dark  aklnned 
Unless  our  civil  rights  struggle  is  ended. 
ftnri  ended  once  and  for  all  la  victory  for 
human  rights,  and  human  dignity,  and 
quickly,  the  black,  brown,  yellow,  and  other 
off-white  peoples  of  the  earth  will  turn 
away  from  us  In  loathing  and  distrust,  and 
oiir  efforts  to  teach  them  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy will  be  like  whistling  In  the  dark.  In- 
side a  hollow  tube  bent  back  against  our 
own  ears,  and  for  no  other  ears. 

Unless  we,  here,  today,  in  this  Nation  can 
lead  the  free  world  and  make  it  beUeve  in  us 
and  what  we  preach,  and  make  It  want  to 
Join  us  in  the  struggle  for  hiiman  freedom 
and  dignity  everywhere  In  this  amaU  sphere 
constantly  growing  smaller,  no  amount  of 
bombs  will  In  the  end  help  us,  becatise 
bombs  are  much  worse  teadiers  than  words, 
and  words  are  not  as  good  as  aetkma. 

No  teet  ban  treaty  will  in  the  end  help  us 
if  we  are  alone  In  the  world,  and  we  will  be 
alone  In  the  world  some  day  soon  If  the 
headlines  showing  Birmingham  and  Oxford 
and  Jackson  (and  lately  Brooklyn,  and 
Philadelphia,  and  Detroit,  and  maybe 
Rochester  soon;  yes,  maybe  even  Rochester) 
are  not  erased,  and  erased  for  good. 

Tht  world  Is  watching  us.  The  world 
overwhelmingly  wants  us  to  approve  the  test 
ban  treaty,  and  the  free  world  wants  to  be- 
lieve In  us,  because  II  the  rest  of  the  world 
cannot  respect  us  and  believe  In  us  as  a 
democracy  which  lives  what  it  preaches,  our 
signatures  on  treaties  are  not  worth  much 
in  their  eyes,  and  In  turn,  their  signatures 
on  treaties  wlU  not  help  us,  either. 

We  have  freedom,  democracy,  and  human 
dignity  to  seU  to  the  world.  Let  us  aeU 
them  with  clean  hands,  and  if  we  aeU  these 
precious  commodities  tn  large-enough  quan- 
tiUes,  we  wlU  prevail  over  darkness  even 
without  test  band  treaties,  and  the  bombs 
themselves,  will  turn  to  dust,  someday,  not 
humanity. 

SECRET  PAY  BY  CENTRAL  INTELLI- 
GENCE AGENCY  TO  VIETNAMESE 
TROOPS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Racoao  an  article  en- 
titled "CIA  Allegedly  Pays  Nhu's  Troops 
Despite  Leader's  Disfavor  Here,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  tWs  morn- 
ing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

CIA  AUJBCXDLT  Pats  Nku's  Tatoorm 
Lxama's  Dotavob 


The  crack  Vietnamese  special  forces  troop* 
who  stormed  Saigon's  BoMblat  pagodas 
August  ai   are  sUU  being  paid  eecreUy  by 
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tlM  U^.  Ommi  Iat*Uiff«nG«  Agency  which 
tnOnad  thtan  tor  «(to*r  purpoMs.  highly  re- 
Uabl*   aouraM  Mid   fwUrtUy. 

Th«  aouroaa  mkA  tto«lr  ootnmaiKler.  tough. 
poUM-tnOnad  OoL  L«  Qu*ng  Tung,  who  U 
now  oonitdwad  ttM  moat  powerful  mUltary 
oOcUU  In  aoHtt  Vtotnam  under  President 
Ngo  Dlnh  Dtmm't  tmmllj.  recetvee  93  mUUon 
annually  troai  aMret  CIA  funds  for  •alartee 
and  upkeep  ai  him  S.000  troope. 

Laet  Tuaaday,  Tung  recelTed  hla  regular 
monthly  payaMBt  erf  appraxlmately  9390.- 
000  from  tba  CIA  in  Saigon  on  achedule  de- 
spite publlely  aaDOunoed  D^.  anger  over  the 
wholeeale  anaat  of  Buddhlata  and  other 
dljMident  alMMBti  in  which  Tung's  troops 
figured  pronUnantly.   the   informants  said 

The  Bouroaa  said  there  was  bitter  opposi- 
tion from  moat  OIA  men  In  South  Vietnam 
to  rrrntlmifng  the  monthly  payments  to 
Tung  niMlar  tba  saerst  agreement  In  effect 
between  tba  igwirj  and  the  South  Vlet- 
nameae  Oowamaaant  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

They  said  ttia  CIA  men  In  Saigon,  accord- 
ing to  Infonaatkm  reaching  here,  pointed 
out  that  Tnng^  speelal  forces  units  were 
created,  trslnart  and  armed  by  the  CIA  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  for  work  with  mountain 
tribesmen  and  clandestine  operations  Into 
North    Vletni 


Ttxw  rmom  the  rizLo 

The  sourosa  said  these  men  feel  the  Vlet- 
e  Oovamaaant  has  now.  for  its  own 
ends,  rereiaad  the  original  purpoae  of  these 
units. 

Thsee  CIA  men  in  Vietnam  wanted  to  see 
the  paymeots  to  Tung  cut  off  as  a  show  of 
disapproval  for  the  Oorernment's  crackdown 
on  Buddhlata  and  Ofther  dissident  elements. 

They  alao  taped  the  United  Statea  would 
take  this  opportaalty,  the  sources  here  said, 
to  denumatrata  to  DIain  and  family  that  the 
United  States  will  not  tolerate  In  the  future 
such  misuse  of  Amerloan  funds  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  soureaa  said  that  during  a  CIA  staff 
meeting  in  nalgiiii  last  Monday,  all  the  mem- 
bers preaant  btrt  one  strongly  opposed  con- 
tinuing the  payments  to  Tung. 

The  soureaa  said  that  most  of  the  CIA  staff 
men  left  the  maatlng  Monday  with  the  im- 
{weesion  that  the  payments  woxild  be  cut  off. 

But  at  tha  meeting  there  last  Tueeday. 
the  CIA  staff  waa  informed  that,  apparently 
on  orden  from  Washington,  the  CIA  was  do- 
ing "buatnaa  aa  usual"  with  Tung  and  the 
payment  want  throu^  on  schedule. 

■naaoaaaiaBT  raooaAic 

The  eoureaa  aald  that  creation  and  sup- 
port of  TUDf^  fotoea  was  never  a  part  of  the 
normal  \JM.  military  assistance  program  in 
South  Yietaam.  tout  was  totally  a  CIA  under- 
taking. 

The  foroaa  vara  armed  with  CIA  funds,  and 
given  tha  beat  training  in  Jungle  fighting 
and  guerrilla  operations  available,  under  CIA 
supervision,  by  oflleers  of  the  US  Special 
Forces. 

Some  of  the  squads  also  were  specially 
trained  in  aaaaaainatlon  and  sabotage,  the 
sources  said. 

Tung  himaalf .  besides  being  commander  of 
the  special  foreas,  is  also  chief  of  the  Vlet- 
r»"^t—  pisaKlarillsl  survey  office,  which  Is 
the  top  palaea  aaeurlty  service,  and  chief  of 
tha  military  aiMiiiiltlaii  which  advises  Diem's 
powerful  brothar.  Mgo  Dlnh  Nhu.  on  secret 
military  mattsaa. 

The  special  foreea  have  never  been  placed 
under  oontrol  of  the  regiilar  Vietnamese 
armed  foroaa.  although  the  Vletnameee  Oov- 
emment  pubUdy  claims  that  they  are,  the 
sources  said. 

Tung's  ats  battalloBs  of  special  forces  have 
consequently  aaau  little  combat,  although 
some  of  thaok  toava  been  used  constantly  as 
personal  badjguarda  for  Diem  and  members 
of  his  family. 


Mr.  MORSEL  Mr.  President,  the  arti- 
cle relates  to  special  Vietxiamese  troops 
who  stormed  the  Buddhist  pagodas  in 
Saigon  on  August  21  and  who  are  still 
being  paid  secretly  by  the  U.S.  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  which  trained  them 
for  other  purposes.  The  article  states, 
in  part: 

The  sources  said  there  was  bitter  oppt*!- 
tlon  from  moat  CIA  men  In  South  Vietnam 
to  continuing  the  monthly  paymenU  to  Tung 
under  the  secret  agreement  in  effect  between 
the  Agency  and  the  South  Vietnamese  Oov- 
ernment  for  a  year  and  a  half 

The  article  continues  by  saying  that 
although  CIA  men  in  South  Vietnam  ap- 
parently are  opposed  to  such  support,  it 
is  being  continued  by  orders  from 
Washington. 

For  a  number  of  weeks  I  have  been 
speaking  against  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I 
made  one  major  speech  on  South  Viet- 
nam, and  I  have  referred  to  the  subject 
several  times  since.  Only  last  week  I 
reiterated  my  view  as  one  who  opposed 
the  United  SUtes  going  into  South  Viet- 
nam. In  the  first  place,  and  said  that  we 
should  get  out. 

I  take  note  of  a  statement  Mrs.  Nhu 
is  reported  to  have  made  in  Europe  in 
the  past  few  days.  We  all  know  of  the 
great  political  power  she  wields  in  South 
Vietnam.  We  also  know  that  she  and  her 
husband,  who  is  a  brother  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  South  Vietnam,  are  vehemently 
anti-American.  She  Is  reported  by  the 
press  to  have  said  In  Europe  in  recent 
days,  in  effect,  that  the  United  States 
does  not  dare  to  withdraw  foreign  aid 
to  South  Vietnam.  I  favor  taking  up 
that  dare.  I  favor  the  United  States 
getting  out  of  South  Vietnam.  I  favor 
the  stopping  of  our  aid  to  South  Vietnam 
until  that  dictatorship,  that  tyrannical 
regime,  is  changed,  so  that  it  will  at 
least  stand  for  the  principles  we  profess 
to  support  around  the  world,  that  Is,  the 
principles  of  freedom,  which  seek  to 
protect  the  dignity  of  man. 

It  is  shocking  that  we  are  giving  sup- 
port to  a  regime  so  dictatorial  and  ty- 
rannical as  the  Diem  regime  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  consider  such  support  to 
be  a  misuse  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
dollars.  We  should  announce  again  and 
again  that  so  long  as  tyratuiy  exists  In 
South  Vietnam,  there  will  be  no  more 
support  of  that  country  by  the  United 
States. 

When  the  foreign  aid  bill  is  before  the 
Senate.  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  that 
win  specifically  propose  to  withhold  any 
further  aid  to  South  Vietnam.  Then  let 
Senators  stand  up  and  be  counted. 


PREPARATION  OP  STOCKPILING 
REPORTS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion's stockpile  program  Ls  a  keystone 
of  our  national  defense.  It  Is  too  Impor- 
tant to  the  welfare  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  be  used  as  a  whipping  boy  for 
partisan  politics  or  for  press  discussion 
of  purported  excerpts  of  the  draft  sub- 
committee report.  The  public's  right 
to  know  about  how  this  program  has 
been  handled  demands  that  an  objective 
study  go  to  great  lengths  to  avoid  par- 
tisan political  tone. 


In  making  legislative  recommenda- 
tions about  the  future  of  this  program, 
I  believe  we  should  have  the  views  of  the 
people — Democrats  and  Republicans — 
who  over  the  years  have  had  the  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  this  program 
Subcommittee  consideration  should  not 
be  limited  to  a  partial  examination  of 
the  handling  of  a  few  metals  during 
the  period  of  the  previous  administra- 
tion When  the  subcommittee  report 
refers  to  such  ofScials,  simple  fairness,  as 
well  as  the  public  interest  in  a  accurate 
and  complete  report,  requires  that  they 
should  have  a  chance  to  see  the  proposed 
report  and  make  their  comments  to  the 
subcommittee  before  final  action  is 
taken. 

Furthermore,  any  sound  appraisal  of 
past  policies  requires  at  least  knowledge 
of  the  goals  established  in  comparable 
areas  by  the  present  administration. 

I  became  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee In  April  of  this  year,  filling  a  post 
left  vacant  by  the  departure  of  Senator 
Prescott  Bush  from  the  Senate  In  Jan- 
uary of  this  year.  He.  in  turn,  filled  a 
seat  which  had  been  held  by  the  late 
Senator  Prancls  Case,  who  died  In  1962. 
I  was  not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
during  any  part  of  Its  hearings  on  the 
stockpile  program,  the  last  of  which  was 
held  on  January  30  of  this  year. 

Shortly  after  I  became  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  a  draft  report, 
marked  "secret,"  was  presented  to  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  by  the 
chairman,  "nils  draft  was  the  work 
principally  of  the  assistant  majority 
counsel.  He  was  a  member  of  the  White 
House  staff  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  subcommittee  staff,  and  is 
now  back  on  the  White  House  staff.  The 
minority  has  had  no  counsel  or  other 
staff  assistance  since  I  became  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee. 

A  short  time  after  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  had  been  presented  with 
the  draft  report,  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee  called  a  meeting.  At  this 
time,  I  presented  to  the  chairman  a  re- 
quest that  I  be  permitted  to  circulate 
copies  of  the  draft  report  among  at  least 
those  prxjmlnently  referred  to  or  men- 
tioned therein. 

My  request  was  primarily  based  on  the 
public  interest  in  a  balanced  and  ac- 
curate report,  as  well  as  the  matter  of 
fair  treatment  of  public  officials.  A  sec- 
ondary consideration  was  my  feeling 
that,  since  I  did  not  participate  in  the 
hearings,  and  since  it  was  manifestly  Im- 
possible to  go  through  the  entire  record 
and  the  documents  filed,  but  not  printed, 
the  comments  of  those  chiefly  mentioned 
would  be  of  help  to  me  in  determining 
what  should  be  my  position  concerning 
the  legislative  recommendations  made  in 
the  subcommittee  report. 

I  am  not  Interested  In  covering  up  or 
in  accusing  anyone.  I  am  Interested 
only  in  the  facts  and  In  developing  wise 
and  useful  stockpile  legislation  for  the 
future. 

While  the  chairman  thus  far  has  re- 
fused to  permit  the  draft  report  to  be  cir- 
culated, several  stories  which  have  ap- 
peared In  the  dally  press  purport  to  dis- 
close the  contents.  In  reporting  on  a 
program  as  Important   to  our  national 


1963 

welfare  as  the  stockpile  program,  we 
have  a  particular  req^onsllalllty  to  aec 
that  all  the  facts  are  gathered— both 
those  which  relate  to  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations and  those  which  relate  to 
Republican  administrations — and  that 
the  individuals  referred  to  are  treated 
wiih  scrupulous  fsdmeas. 
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OPTvNTNG  OP  PUBLIC  ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS IN  WARRENTON,  VA. 
Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President,  this  Senate 
has  seen  two  of  its  committees,  Com- 
nieice   and  Judiciary,  conducting  long 
hearings  these  past  weeks  on  legislative 
proposals  intended  to  remove  racial  dis- 
crimination In  areas  of  public  accomoda- 
Uon  in  this  country.    The  Pretident  of 
the  United  States  has  recommended  the 
approach  embodied  In  UUe  2  of   S.  1731 
now  before  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   This  Identical  approach  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  separate  bill.  8. 
1732,  on  which  very  full  hearings  have 
been  completed  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  actkm  by  that  oommlttee 
is  anticipated  soon.    I  hope  and  believe 
the  action  will  be  favorable.    In  this 
area  of  national  concern,  events  have 
moved  fast.     In  the  chronicling  of  these 
events  some  chapters  have  been  happy 
reports    of    progress;    others,    sad    ac- 
counts of  bitter  oppoaitkMi.  even  violence. 
In  such  fast  moving  reporting  some  of 
the  happy  chapters  may  have  escaped 
national  attention.    It  Is  for  this  rea«>n 
that  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  the  story  of  progress  which  has 
been  achieved  In  the  city  of  Warrenton, 
Va.    This  account  is  described  in  the 
July  18  issue  of  the  Fauquier  Democrat. 
Here  Ib  a  story  of  piogicea  and  of  de- 
cency.   It  is   a  tribute  to  c<»nmunity 
leaders  and  organizations  who  recognlre 
that  America's  tradition  Insists  that  a 
man  be  Judged  on  his  Individual  merit 
and  character,  not  by  the  way  he  q;>eUB 
his  name,  nor  by  the  color  of  his  skin,  or 
where  he  goes  to  <diurch.  or  on  which 
side  of  the  railroad  track  he  was  bom. 
I  would  hope  this  example  may  point 
the  way  to  other  communities  whoie 
roots  spring  from  the  same  de^  tradi- 
tion 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rmxm. 
as  follows: 

FoLLowiNo  DxacvaaoM  SxsnoNS,  WasBaaRoir 
RESTAuaANTS.  LuNGHKOOMS  DssBosaaaTS 
Most  of  the  restauranta  and  lunchrooms  in 
the  Warrenton  area  deMgregat«dlsot  w»ek, 
and   chain   itorea   in  the  area  opened  em- 
ployment opportunitlae  to  qualified  Nacosy 
The     voluntary     deaegragatkm     oeomrsd 
without  incident  as  a  raeult  of  weeks  o*  <Me- 
cuaalon  and  oommunieatlon  between  com- 
munity members  of  both  raeea. 

Membera  of  the  Warrenton-Wauquler 
Chamber  of  Commeree  pertlelpated  la  <lM 
diKumlona  and  the  orderly  chengee  ao  tha*. 
aa  one  chamber  of  oommaroe  member  aakl. 
Warrenton  could  eecape  the  eeonoa&lo  tallgkt 
and  the  bad  reputation  which  communttlee 
like  Cambridge,  Md..  and  DanvlUe.  Va..  have 
sufTered. 

Said  the  Chamber  oC  Oommerce  preeldent. 
Maximilian  A.  Tufta.  "The  oommunlty  go* 
together  to  try  to  i«eo!ve  whatever  honeat 
glevancea  there  are  In  a  aplrtt  of  good  will 
ior  the  benefit  of  the  whole  eommunlty." 


He  congratulated  chamber  members,  ee- 
pedally  the  reataurant  and  store  owners,  for 
their  eooperatton. 

■nw  oOeials  felt  that  since  the  major 
grievmnees  In  the  community  were  economic, 
the  chamber  of  oommerce  was  the  logleal 
organization  to  try  to  reach  a  solution  to 
the  problems.  Members  of  the  Junior  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  American  Legion  Poet  360, 
and  the  Alrlle  Foundation,  represented  by 
Associate  Director  Henry  Berne,  participated 
in  the  dlBcusslons. 

During  the  past  few  days,  Mr.  Tufts  said 
that  officials  of  other  communities  who 
heard  about  the  effort  here  have  phoned  to 
ask  for  help  and  advice  for  their  own  com- 
mtmlties. 

One  restaurant  owner  seemed  to  express 
the  consensus  when  he  said  there  would  be 
no  refusal  of  service  on  the  basis  of  race, 
but  service  would  be  withheld  in  the  futxire, 
aa  In  the  past,  from  customers  who  are  dis- 
orderly, or  improperly  dressed. 

"Our  local  people  have  been  trying  to  work 
out  solutions  to  whatever  problems  they 
have,  and  In  their  own  way,"  said  Mayor 
Bymal  Haley.  "No  pressures  have  been  ex- 
erted from  the  outside,  and  we  want  none. 
"We  wanted  to  avoid  a  situation  where  out- 
siders could  oMne  in  and  try  to  tell  our 
people  what  to  do." 

The  chamber  of  commerce  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  admitting  Negro  firms  and  civic 
groups  to  membership. 

Although  It  had  never  been  discussed,  the 
Pitts  Fauquier  Theatre  In  Warrenton  was 
also  deeegregated  this  past  Sunday. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  RESOLUTION  ON  WHIAT  LXGIStATION  PASSZD 
UNANIMOUSLT  by  TBX  a««AT  PtADCB  COW- 
FKXBNCB    or   YOTTNG    DlMOC«AT8    ASSKMaLrO 

IN  Okx,ahoma  Crrr  on  Sbptkkbbi  1,  19C3 

Whereas  the  defeat  of  the  1963  wheat  ref- 
erendum was  a  regrettable  blow  to  American 
agriculture;  and 

Whereas  the  result  of  this  referendum  will 
mean  a  mB^*'"""^  support  price  of  $1.25  per 
bAishel  of  wheat  for  the  1964  crop;  and 

Whereas  this  drastic  drop  In  wheat  Income 
wlU  be  accompanied  by  a  carreapondlng  de- 
cline in  other  agricultural  commodities:  and 

Whereas  this  decline  in  farm  income  would 
precipitate  a  severe  economic  recession  in 
the  Great  Plains  States:  Therefore  t>e  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Great  Plains  Conference 
of  Yovmg  Democrats  strongly  tirge  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  additional  legislation  on  wheat, 
designed  to  prevent  such  a  serious  loss  of 
farm  Income,  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
duce, In  an  orderly  manner,  the  wheat 
stocks  held  by  the  CCC;   and  t>e  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  proposal  offered  prin- 
cipally by  Senator  Oxoxcx  McGovxaN,  of 
South  Dakota,  containing  a  voluntary  wheat 
certificate  program  be  the  basic  approach  for 
such  additional  legislation. 


SUPPORT    aRO"WINQ    FOR    VOLUN- 
TARY WHEAT  CERTIFICATE  PLAN 

Mr.  lioQOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
vary  glad  to  say  that  suinwrt  is  building 
up  tai  the  wheat  States  and  among  wheat 
associations  for  the  volxmtary  wheat 
certificate  proposal,  8.  1946.  which  I  In- 
troduced on  July  29  with  Senators  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  Buaoicx,  McCabtht, 
MoOn,  and  Nklsoh. 

The  respected  Missouri  Farmers  Asso- 
ciation, at  its  annual  convention  3  weeks 
ago,  endorsed  the  voluntary  wheat  plan. 

Tlie  National  Association  of  "Wheat 
Growers  in  Its  recent  "Report  from 
Washington"  Indicated  that  "growers 
bafe  more  Interest  in  this  type  of  pro- 
gram— the  voluntary  certificate  plan — 
tiian  any  other  that  has  been  intro- 
duoed." 

Wheat  producers  are  faced  with  a  half - 
billion  dollar  loss  in  Income  next  year  un- 
less they  are  given  an  opportunity  vol- 
untarily to  reduce  acreage  and  maintain 
(h^  Income.  This  can  have  a  serious 
tf  eet  on  hundreds  of  communities  in 
the  wheat  producing  areas,  and  on  farm 
nippUers  and  their  emplosrees  every- 
where in  the  Nation. 

Numerous  telephone  inquiries  and  let- 
ters have  come  to  my  office  supporting 
the  voluntary  wheat  certificate  propoeaL 
My  correspondence  indicates  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  consequences  of  un- 
controlled wheat  production  and  skid- 
ding prices  in  1964. 

On  September  1,  the  Great  Plains 
Oonf  erenoe  of  Young  Democrats,  adopted 
unanimously  a  resolution  endorsing  the 
voluntary  wheat  certificate  plan. 

Z  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
the  text  of  the  resolution  at  this  point 
tntheRacoBB. 


REDUCTION   OP  EXCESS   MARKET- 
INGS OF  MILK 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we 
shall  soon  be  considering  S.  1915  which 
amends  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  and  the  Agricultural  Marlceting 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  in 
regards  to  the  marketing  of  milk.  The 
avowed  purpose  of  this  bill  is  "^  en- 
courage the  reducti<m  of  excess  market- 
ings of  milk."  but  the  people  in  the  busi- 
ness of  producing  milk,  speaking 
through  their  representative  organiza- 
tions, do  not  agree  with  the  proponents 
of  the  bllL  In  a  telegram  I  received 
from  Mr.  L.  V.  Toyne,  who  is  the  ad- 
ministrative ofBcer  of  the  Colorado  Farm 
Bureau,  he  states: 

We  are  very  much  oppoeed  to  the  Prox- 
mire  dairy  bUl,  8.  1916,  which  U  to  come  up 
Tueeday.  We  hope,  too,  you  will  vote  against 
the  ICeCarthy  amendment  S.  1961.  Bther 
of  these  bins  Is  worse  than  no  legislation  at 
all.  I  dont  know  how  much  you  have  to  do 
to  wake  people  up  such  aa  those  who  con- 
tinually want  to  give  away  all  the  money  In 
the  TJS.  Treasury. 

Also,  in  a  letter  I  received  from  Otie 
M.  Reed,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Creameries  Association  he  stated 
their  position  on  this  bill  in  these  words: 

It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  S.  1B15 
will  not  achieve  Its  avowed  piunpoae.  We  be- 
lieve this  is  a  bad  bUl,  and  should  be  de- 
feated. 

I  have  even  received  correspondence 
from  milk  producers  in  the  State  from 
which  the  Senator  who  introduced  this 
bill  comes,  voicing  their  opposition  to 
thisbllL 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion not  only  belleres  that  S.  1915 
will  not  solve  the  problem  but  will  aggra- 
vate the  situation,  and  in  addition, 
ywftintain  that  it  Is  the  present  market- 
ing controls  that  have  been  the  real  cul- 
prit in  creating  the  present  surpluses. 

It  wouki  seem.  Mr.  Presftdent,  that  the 
only  raault  that  is  certain  to  be  achieved 
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by  this  kiftalitifflri  is  that  the  cost  of 
milk  to  the  eonfumer  will  be  Increased. 
That  Is  hardly  »  sound  basis  upon  which 
to  enact  kglilatlon 

The  letters  of  the  Wlsooosln  Dairies 
Cooperative  and  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federatton  which  I  averred  to 
earlier  make  many  more  excellent  points 
concemlnc  this  bill,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  other  Senaton,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  ttaeae  letters  be  included  in  the 
RxcosD  at  this  point. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  io  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
o«D.  u  follows: 

Ambucam  Fasm  Bckzau  Fukkation, 

August  30.  1963 
Hon.  OoaDOM  Allott. 
V.S.  SenaU. 
WmMhinfUm,  DJO. 

DmAB  Smsvoa  Alxott:  Tou  very  shorUr 
will  hATtt  before  you  for  Senate  coiulderation 
a.  1915,  deaUnc  with  major  duinges  In  the 
p^deral  milk  aerkeClnc  order  program.  It  U 
our  underataiidtng  tbat  amendments  wUl  be 
offered  on  the  floor  to  add  to  tlile  blU  provl- 
Blons  for  ««*M"g  oompensatory  (Brannan 
type)  paymeats  to  dairymen,  on  a  nation- 
wide basis,  both  within  and  outside  market- 
ing order  areas. 

Farm  Bureen  vl0orously  opposes  S.  1915. 
We  also  are  oppo— d  to  any  amendments  that 
would  add  to  8.  Itl8  prortaions  for  oompen- 
satory paymaati.  Tbere  are  many  reasons 
for  our  oppoatttoD.  the  most  important  of 
which  are: 

1.  We  bellava  tbat  Congress  should  move 
toward  the  prtrata.  compeUtive  enterprise 
markettoc  syeSaan  In  agricultural  production 
and  mazlEatti^.  and  away  from  unneceaaary 
goTemmantal  ragvlaUon  This  proposal 
would  raaolt  la  fluid  milk  producers  being 
dlractly  lagivlatad  under  Federal  milk  orders 
for  the  first  tlaaa.  They  would  be  subject  to 
penaltlea  for  vloUttons  and  would  have  to 
keep  sudi  racorda  "aa  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe." 

2  Ilia  limrtlart  aaaamptlon  that  each  fluid 
milk  market  la  svfltelait  unto  itself  and  oom- 
plately  tndapeodant  of  aU  similar  markeu  U 
unrealistic  and  unsound.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  overlaying  of  market  supply  and 
sales  areas  and  Intermarket  movement  of 
milk. 

If  a  claaa  I  baaa  plan  were  Incorporated 
into  a  Pad«ral  order,  adjacent  markeU  with 
orders  llkaly  would  be  forced  to  adopt  similar 
plans  in  aaU-defanaa.  The  end  result  oould 
be  a  single,  aatloowlde  Federal  milk  order. 

3.  This  plan  eoold  lead  to  severe  reatric- 
tions  on  entry  at  new  producers  and  some 
kind  of  tradi  bantar  to  keep  out  milk  ttxxcx 
oiber  areas  We  brieve  in  reasonable  com- 
petition In  all  aieaa  o(  our  economy,  and  In 
the  right  ot  new  producers— particularly 
young  people — to  have  an  opportunity  to  en- 
gage in  dairy  fanning  if  they  so  desire. 

4.  At  flnt.  many  farmers  might  cut  their 
milk  produetiaci  because  they  would  receive 
the  lowest  claaa  price  for  all  mUk  delivered 
in  iifrses  of  thatr  Individual  allocations 
(quotas) .  If  tbe  farm  price  for  fluid  uses  re- 
mained unebanged.  the  average  farmer's 
groaa  inflome  would  drop  when  he  cut  his 
milk  prodtteMon.  Bis  "fixed'  costs  of  pro- 
duction would  continue  whether  or  not  he 
produoad  aaaaaa  milk.  This  would  cause  a 
decline  in  hie  net  ineome.  reaulUng  in  pres- 
sure for  blgbsr  elaaa  I  prices  that  would  re- 
duce oooauBpttoo.  intensify  competition 
from  "new"  of  "outside"  producers,  and 
widen  the  i^read  between  prices  for  fluid  and 
manafaciuTtug  ueaa. 

6.  TlM  fleerelery  of  Agriculture  would  de- 
termine wtatfMr— and  under  what  coadi- 
tiona— aUoeattOOB  would  be  transferable.  If 
allocations  were  negotiable,  this  could  stimu- 
late corporation  farming  because  of  the  ad- 
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vantage  large  corporations  would  have  in 
terms  of  capital  available  for  new  invest- 
ments, thus  working  to  the  detriment  of 
family  owned -and -operated  farms  If  alloca- 
tions were  not  transferable  under  any  con- 
ditions, current  farming  operations  would  l>e 
froaen.  The  situation  would  deteriorate 
further  if  one  order  market  had  a  plan  with 
negotiable  bases  and  a  nearby  market  haU  a 
plan  with  nontransferable  bases 

6  If  the  allocation  plan  failed— as  appears 
highly  probable — pressure  would  mount  for 
nationwide  production  controls-  undesirable 
though  those  would  be 

We  believe  the  present  dairy  problem  has 
been  aggravated  by  propoeaU  to  InsUtute 
compulsory  or  so-called  voluntary  quota  pro- 
grams. These  proposals  have  caused  many 
dairymen  to  maintain  or  expand  production 
for  base-buUdlng  purposes 

Our  dairy  farmers  expect  their  net  Incomes 
to  Increase  and  price-support  purchases  to 
decrease  provided 

1.  Talk  about  the  possibility  of  dairy  quoU 
programs  Is  terminated. 

2  There  Is  no  Increase  In  support  levels. 

3  Total  consumption  continues  to  Increase 
In  line  with  the  upward  trend  that  has  pre- 
vailed since  the  end  of  World  War  U. 

Since  the  level  of  dairy  price  support  was 
lowered  to  75  percent  of  the  parity  equivalent 
on  April  1.  1963.  substantial  Improvement  in 
the  national  supply-demand  situation  has 
resulted.  During  the  current  marketing  year 
dairy  production  Is  down  from  a  year  earlier; 
and  CCC  purchases  under  the  dairy  price- 
support  program  of  butter,  cheese,  and  non- 
fat dry  milk  are  all  substantially  down  from 
the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

We.  therefore,  strongly  urge  you  to  vote 
against  S.  1915  and  amendmenu  to  add  to 
It  compensatory  paymenu  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  No  new  dairy  legislation  would  be  far 
better  for  our  dairy  farmers,  consumers,  and 
taxpayers  than  passage  of  theee  proposals. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CHAaura  B.  Shumam. 

President 


Wisconsin  Daisixs  CoopmaAxrvwi. 
Union  Center.  Wis  .  August  30.  19«3 
Hon.  OoaooH  Aixott. 
Senate  Oglce  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dsaa  SawAToa  Aixott  ;  It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  the  Proxmlre  class  I 
base  bill  (S.  1915)  will  be  considered  in  the 
Senate  September  3  or  4. 

Although  purported  to  be  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  fluid  milk  inUresU 
operating  under  Federal  marketing  orders, 
it  actually  is  not  in  the  long-term  best  in- 
terests of  the  dairy  Industry  as  a  whole:  nor 
the  consuming  public.  This  conclusion 
stems  from  the  following  f acU : 

1.  The  new  subparagraph  (H)  of  the  bill 
says  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,".  This  eaaentially  means  "in 
spite  at'  or  "an  obstacle  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  paragraph  8c(5)  (A)  through  (O), 
(H)  will  overrule  in  determining  how  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  will  be  administered  and  legally 
Interpreted. 

a.  In  effect  (A)  through  (O)  would  be 
noneffective  whenever  a  conflict  arose  in 
interpretation  or  administration  of  subpara- 
graph (H).  This  means  that  8c(5)(a) 
which  provides:  "No  marketing  agreement 
or  order  applicable  to  milk,  and  lU  producU 
in  any  marketing  area  shall  prohibit  or  in 
any  manner  limit,  in  the  case  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  mUk,  the  marketing  in  that  area  of 
any  milk  or  product  thereof  In  any  produc- 
tion area  of  the  United  States"  will  no 
longer  limit  the  Secretary's  powers  to  pre- 
vent him  from  establishing  "trade  barriers." 
(See  pp.  l«-ai  of  the  Supreme  Court  decUion 
Lehigh  Valley  Cooperative  ramera.  Inc  .  et 
al..  Petitioners  v  United,  States  et  al  dated 
June  4,    1962  >       The   above  section   and   the 


subsequent  Interpretation  thereof  was 
largely  the  basis  for  eliminating  the  down 
allocation  and  compensatory  payment  pro- 
visions which  were  interpreted  as  restric- 
tions to  the  free  flow  of  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts 

3  Therefore  bill  S    1915  would  legalize  re- 
strictions via  the  class  1  base  plan. 

4  Such  restriction  to  the  movement  of 
milk  would  have  the  following  results 

(a)  Would  prevent  the  free  flow  of  milk 
Ijetween  production  and  consumption  areas 
It  would  prevent  producers  located  In  the 
various  regions  of  the  United  States  from 
competing  for  higher  priced  fluid  markets  on 
a  free  and  equitable  basis. 

(b)  It  would  allow  claas  I  prices  to  rise 
to  exorbitant  levels  In  high  cost  of  produc- 
tion areas  at  the  expense  of  consumers  In 
these  areas  In  no  case  should  the  class  I 
price  In  Federal  orders  differ  more  than  the 
cost  of  transporUng  milk  from  alternative 
sources. 

(c)  It  would  provide  a  legal  basis  for  al- 
lowing InequiUble  treatment  of  producers 
under  a  Federal  order  system  which  is  na- 
tional in  scope. 

(d)  It  would  Insulate  fluid  producers  lo- 
cated in  high  cost  of  production  areas  from 
the  competition  of  more  efttcient  areas  of 
production.  In  short  it  would  legallie  an 
economic  trade  barrier  of  the  most  flagrant 
type. 

5.  Furthermore  In  spite  of  all  the  wrong 
It  could  do.  the  bill  would  be  relatively  In- 
effective in  accomplishing  its  primary  ob- 
jective, namely  that  of  cutting  milk  produc- 
tion in  Federal  order  markeU.  There  are  no 
areas  where  the  variable  cosU  of  producing 
milk  are  higher  than  the  lowest  class  price 
To  put  it  another  way;  producers  wlU  not 
cut  back  production  unless  the  marginal 
cosU  of  production  exceeds  the  lowest  class 
price.  In  either  of  the  above  cases  the 
producer  would  continue  to  produce  milk  as 
long  as  the  lowest  class  prtce  was  sufflclently 
high  to  help  pay  for  his  flxed  cost  of  produc- 
tion such  as  machinery,  equipment,  build- 
ings, interest  on  investment,  etc.  Any  such 
bill,  to  cut  production  in  Federal  order  mar- 
keU. would  have  to  incorporate  an  excess 
price,  far  below  the  level  of  price  of  the  low- 
est class  use. 

6  Page  2.  lines  6  and  7,  Includes  within 
the  base  "reserves  of  milk  as  may  be  found 
essential  thereto."  >Cany  markets  are  on  a 
8-  or  4-day  botUing  schedule.  This  means 
that  as  the  bottling  week  shortens  the  neces- 
sary reeervee  in  the  market  could  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  as  high  as  50  percent  above 
fluid  milk  requirements.  With  the  tech- 
nological advancements  in  transportation 
the  interpretation  of  necessary  reserves 
ahould  include  supplies  available  from  al- 
t«-native  sources.  The  bUl  as  wrttten  would 
not  only  protect  the  producers  within  each 
Federal  order  from  outside  competition,  but 
would  allow  for  protected  increases  in  pro- 
duction far  above  the  level  of  production 
presently  in  most  orders. 

7  Page  3.  line  11,  states  that  bases  are 
transferable  This      particular      provUion 

would  result  in  values  iMing  attached  to 
bases  with  their  subsequent  sale  to  tbe  high- 
est bidders,  or  producers  under  orders  which 
can  do  the  best  Job  of  gaging  the  highest 
class  I  prices  from  their  consumers. 

In  summary  the  bUl  enUtled  "S.  1915' 
would  reverse  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
disadvantage  the  consumer  and  in  the  long 
run  the  dairy  producers.  Including  those  pro- 
ducers the  blU  was  designed  to  help. 

Your  thoughtful  consideration  and  oppo- 
siUon  to  thU  bill  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated 

Very  sincerely  joun.  f 

WiacoMsiN  Daibixs  CoopaaATiva. 

ROBBtT  J.  WnUAMS. 

Puhlie     Relation*     and     Procurement 
Director. 
p  s  — This  letter  Is  in  behalf  of  Wisconsin 
Dairies  Cooperative  which  is  the  second  larg- 
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est  in  Wisconsin  and  Dairy  Biaid  Prodaeta. 
Eau  Claire,  which  U  a  federation  of  coopera- 
tives with  a  total  farmer  membenhlp  of 
21.000.  

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not,  morning  business  isoloeed. 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  "IllEATY 
The  Senate,  as  In  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of  Ex- 
ecutive M  (88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  the 
treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in 
the  atmosphere,  outer  space,  and  imder- 
water. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  is  In  executive  session. 
The  treaty  Is  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  Is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.    Mr.  Preeident.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.     I  yield. 
Mr.   MANSPIELD.    Mr.  President,   I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roU.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  tor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
consider  it  a  high  honor  to  have  the 
privUege  of  presenting  to  the  Senate,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

This  treaty.  If  It  receives  the  approval 
of  this  body,  may  well  prove  to  be  a 
turning  point  in  history  of  incalculable 
significance  to  the  human  race  and 
especially  to  all  Americans,  who,  because 
of  our  strength,  bear  a  special  responsi- 
bility for  the  prevention  of  a  nuclear 
war. 

In  a  few  words,  this  treaty  makes 
sense  under  the  conditions  confronting 
the  world  today. 

I  shall  try  to  develop.  In  my  remarks. 
the  reasons  why  it  makes  sense;  but  I 
urge  Senators  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  all  aspects  of  this  treaty  and  to 
develop,  as  fully  as  possible,  every  facet 
of  the  questions  Involved. 

This  treaty.  I  am  confident,  will  stand 
up  under  the  closest  scrutiny.  It  was 
because  of  my  conviction  about  the 
merits  of  the  agreement,  that  I  invited 
the  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  to  sit  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  during  the  tak- 
ing of  testimony  and  to  have  a  full 
opportunity  to  examine  each  and  every 
witness  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
available  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  was  pleased  by  the  cooperation  of 
the  members  of  the  committees.  Tlielr 
questloiu  did  much  to  develop  many  of 
the  more  esoteric  and  dUBeult 


of  the  sdenttflc  and  technical  problems 
Involved. 

In  short.  I  believe  an  exhaustive  and 
complete  examliiation  of  all  relevant 
queetlMis  is  contained  in  the  1.000  pages 
of  public  testimony,  together  with  the 
many  hundreds  of  pages  of  executive 
hearings. 

In  deciding  whether  to  render  its  ad- 
vice And  consent  to  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  must 
consider  two  basic  questions:  First,  is 
the  treaty  compatible  with  the  military 
security  of  the  United  States?  Second. 
does  it  advance  tbe  broad  purposes  of 
Ami»-ican  foreign  policy?  On  the  basis 
of  extensive  cMnmittee  hearings.  I  be- 
lieve the  answers  to  both  of  these  ques- 
iioDB  are  affirmative,  and  that  the  treaty 
is  indeed  both  safe  and  wise. 

In  my  remarks  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  military  and  techni- 
cal factors  in  the  treaty,  and  then  to 
discuss  some  of  its  broad  political  impli- 
cations. Military  and  technical  consid- 
erations were  examined  in  detail  in  the 
oombined  meetings  of  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Armed  Services. 
ynH  Atomic  Energy,  and  are  further 
elaborated  in  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  These  factors 
have  to  do  with  the  safety  and  prudence 
of  our  adherence  to  the  treaty.  Less  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  reason  and 
purpose  of  the  treaty,  which  have  to  do 
with  its  long-term  implications  for  in- 
ternational relations. 

At  the  outset,  I  shovdd  like  to  CMn- 
mend  my  colleagues  on  the  three  com- 
mittees which  heard  testimony  on  the 
treaty  for  the  responsible  and  bipartisan 
spirit  of  the  proceedings.  The  hearings 
before  the  three  committees  and  the 
subsequent  deliberations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  were  char- 
acterized throughout  by  an  awareness 
that  this  treaty,  which  in  Its  broad  out- 
lines and  Intent  were  conceived  by  a 
Republican  administration,  and  is  now 
being  Implemented  by  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, is  a  matter  of  the  national 
Interest,  transcending  all  considerations 
of  perscmal  and  partisan  advantage.  It 
la  particularly  noteworthy  and  c(Hn- 
mendable  that  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  the  motion  to  report  the 
treaty  favorably  and  without  reservation 
was  offered  by  the  senior  Republican  in 
the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AncKH].  and  received  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  Republican  members 
of  tbe  ocHnmittee. 

Before  examining  the  wisdom  oi  our 
adherence  to  this  treaty  and  the  ways  in 
which  it  can  be  expected  to  advance  our 
overall  national  Interests,  we  must  as- 
sure ourselves  that  the  proposed  com- 
mitment is  a  safe  one.  one  which  will  not 
dorogate  from  the  military  superiority 
and  strategic  advantages  which  the 
Utoited  States  now  possesses. 

It  is  the  strongly  held  conviction  of 
the  officials  who  have  the  main  respon- 
sibility for  our  national  defense,  both 
ctrilian  and  military,  that  the  American 
nuclear  force  is.  and  tmder  the  treaty 
win  remain,  manifestly  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  nation.  As  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  pointed  out  in  his  statement 
In  support  of  the  treaty,  the  UJB.  nu- 


clear force  now  contains,  in  addition  to 
tactical,  airborne,  and  other  nuclear 
weapons,  more  than  500  missiles — Atlas, 
Titan,  Mlnuteman,  and  Polaris — and  it  is 
planned  to  Increase  this  number  to  over 
1,700  by  1966.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  has  nuclear  armed  SAC  bombers 
on  air  alert  and  over  500  SAC  bombers 
on  quick-reaction  alert.  By  contrast. 
Secretary  McNamara  pointed  out,  the 
consensus  is  that  the  Soviets  could  place 
less  than  half  as  many  bombers  over 
North  America  on  a  first  strike.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Soviets  have  only  a 
fraction  of  the  number  of  ICBM  missiles 
that  we  have  and  that  their  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  are  short- 
range,  require  launching  frcwn  the  sur- 
face, and  are  generally  not  comparable 
with  our  own  Polaris  force.  According  to 
the  best  available  estimates,  our  numeri- 
cal superiority  in  ballistic  missiles  will 
increase  both  absolutely  and  relatively 
between  now  and  1966.  In  short,  our 
nuclear  superiority  is  both  great  and 
growing. 

As  to  the  effects  of  the  treaty  on  this 
favorable  military  balance,  the  key  fact 
is  that  whatever  opportunities  for  pn«- 
ress  in  nuclear  technology  are  opened 
or  closed  to  the  United  States,  the  same 
opportunities  will  be  opened  or  closed 
to  the  Soviet  UnloiL  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  most  of 
his  military  and  scientific  advisers,  the 
most  probable  ultimate  result  of  unre- 
stricted nuclear  testing  would  be  tech- 
nical parity  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  By  Umittng  the 
Soviets  to  underground  testing,  which 
is  more  difficult  and  more  expensive  than 
atmospheric  testing  and  where  the 
United  States  has  substantially  more  ex- 
perience, we  can  retard  Soviet  progress 
and  prolong  the  duration  of  ovu-  tech- 
nological superiority.  In  the  words  of 
Secretary  McNamara: 

This  prolongation  of  oiir  technological 
superiority  wlU  be  a  principal  direct  mUi- 
tary  effect  of  the  treaty  on  the  future 
military  balance. 

Among  the  military-technological 
questions  considered  in  the  hearings  on 
the  treaty,  three  particular  problems 
were  the  focus  of  special  concern  and 
scrutiny :  The  problems  of  the  antiballls- 
tic  missile,  the  high  yield  nuclear  bomb, 
and  the  ability  to  resimie  atmoq;)heric 
testing  quickly  in  the  event  of  Soviet 
violation  or  withdrawal  from  the  treaty. 

Should  the  Russians  develop  and  de- 
ploy an  antiballlstic  missile  system,  the 
preservation  of  our  deterrent  power  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power 
would  require  us  either  to  perfect  an 
antiballlstic  missile  syston  of  our  own 
or  to  develop  means  of  penetrating  the 
Soviet  antimissile  system.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  leading  nuclear  weapons  scien- 
tlsts,  the  development  of  a  highly  effec- 
tive antimissile  system  would  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  perhaps  Impossible, 
while  the  development  of  an  effective 
penetration  capability  is  entirely  feasible 
and.  in  fact,  relatively  easy. 

At  that  point  I  should  like  particularly 
to  invite  the  attention  of  SenatMv  to 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  York  and  Dr.  Kis- 
tiakowsky  on  the  question  of  the  anti- 
balUstic  missile. 
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To  oonUDUt  ptogre—  la  both  an  antJi- 
mlMito  Mfttttm  aad  In  pcnatrmUon  eapa- 
bUitjr  depflodB  iMidbr  at  an  on  tti*  test- 
ing of  niirl—r  paihaadi  but  alaaaet  en- 
tirely on  Um  Jmproyement  of  delivery 
aysteme  and  of  tabbnlques  of  det«cik>n. 
ir^>nM*^^^"/F>.  dlaerlmlnatlon,  and  inter- 
ception. Swh  tnfonnation  aa  to  effects 
a«  may  be  nqnind  can  be  largely  ob- 
tained tbroush  grtrapolatlong  based  on 
previous  tagUms  ggperience  and.  as  Sec- 
retary lieHaouura  put  It.  "through  de- 
signing aromd  our  uncertainties." 

This  is  tbg  iudgment  of  such  eminent 
nuclear  witwiT  ■i'It"^*?**.  among  oth- 
era»  as  I  hMr*  aBoatloned.  Dr.  Herbert  A. 
York.  EMreotor  of  Dtf  ense  Research  and 
EUiglnetriac  la  the  Elsenhower  adxnin- 
tftratton  and  foniMr  director  of  the  Law- 
renoa  R^tnB«i|*  Laboratory  In  Liver- 
m<Mr«;  Dr.  Qamf  B.  KisUakowsky.  Spe- 
cial —*■**"*  for  adenoe  and  technol- 
ogy to  rickkint  Eisenhower  and  now 
professor  of  phyitnaj  chemistry  at  Har- 
vard UnlvcnMiv— I  stress  the  fact  that 
those  sclenttots  were  with  the  previous 
administratiflB  merely  because  it  has 
been  intimated  br  aome  that  they  believe 
y>Tp^y  of  the  wUDesses  might  have  been 
influenced  toy  pressure  from  the  present 
administration;  but  the  genUemen  whom 
I  am  r*"*'"g  would  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstancea  have  been  susceptible  to 
pressure,  and  tbey  are  qxiite  independent 
of  any  1ii«1m<»»w^  of  that  kind — Dr.  Stan- 
Islaw  M.  Ulam,  resident  adviser  at  the 
Atomic  energy  Commission's  Los  Alamos 
SdentlfW  Latoormtory  since  1943;  Dr. 
Harold  Brown.  ourrenUy  Director  of  De- 
fense Reseeceh  and  Engineering  in  the 
Department  of  Defense;  Dr.  N.  E.  Brad- 
huij.  Director  of  the  Los  Alamos  Scien- 
tific LaboKatory:  and  Dr.  Freeman  J. 
Dyaon.  former  chairman  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  American  Sdentlsts  and  cur- 
rently profeHor  of  theoretical  physics  at 
the  Institute  for  Advance  Study  in 
Princeton. 

The  conseneus  of  expert  opinion  on  tlie 
antl*^^"M^**^  niseUe  problem  is  that  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  have  the  capacity  in  the  foreseeable 
future  to  derelop  an  antimissile  system 
that  we  could  not  saturate;  that  even  If 
they  had  the  money  and  ability  to  de- 
velop such  a  syetera.  we  would  be  able 
to  detect  it  earty  enough  to  take  neces- 
sary oountermeasores;  and.  most  im- 
portant of  til,  that  the  treaty  win  Im- 
poee  no  significant  obstacles  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  own  antimissile  and 
penetration  eapabOltles.  while  such  lim- 
ited obstacles  as  tt  does  impose  will  apply 
as  much  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  to  the 
United  States. 

The  problem  of  the  antlballlstic  mis- 
sile, and  Indeed  of  the  overall  relation- 
ship between  nuclear  warheads  and 
delivery  sysfems.  was  admirably  s\im- 
marlzed  by  Dr.  Bradbury,  who  said  In  his 
statement  to  the  committee: 

We  tend  to  Ignore  tlva  enotmoiu  role  of 
the  ayitem  in  nuclear  warfare  and  to  con- 
centrate on  the  more  dramatic  character  of 
th«  ntielear  waib— d.  Tbe  beet  nndear  war- 
head U  no  ■oea  In  •  eraalilng  airplane,  an 
lateicoptlnental  iiilwlli  taUlag  into  the  sea. 
or  In  a  baUMIe  illH  eaTenee  mftmm  which 
does  not  dslMe  tbe  target.  diacrlminaU 
among  deooya.  daCarmine  a  trajectory.  Are 
another  mlMlle,  guide  It  to  an  IntenecUon 


with  the  tn^ontinj  one.  and  Ore  lU  warhead. 
In  that  eequence.  the  technical  elegance  of 
the  warhead  U  almoet  the  unalleat  problem. 
Or  eaM  aaottaer  way.  If  a  good  and  practleal 
antniaUlatlo  mlaelle  ayetaia  can  be  devtoed 
and  bom.  It  wlU  have  a  warhead.  Thla.  one 
can  guarantee. 

As  to  the  problem  of  high-yield  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  big  bombs  of  50  to 
100  megatons  which  of  course  could  not 
be   tested   vmder  the  treaty,   the  judg- 
ment of  our  foremost  nuclear  scientists, 
including  those  whom  I  have  mentioned. 
Is  virtually  unanimous  that  such  weap- 
ons are  neither  necessary  nor  even  desir- 
able for  our  nuclear  deterrent  force,  and 
that  In  any  case  we  can  constnict  such 
bombs  whenever  we  wish  without  atmos- 
pheric testing.     On  the  basis  of  expert 
sdentmc   advice,   both   the   Elsenhower 
and  Kennedy  administrations  have  con- 
cluded that  both  for  our  attack  capabil- 
ity and  for  the  survival  capability  of  our 
farces  in  the  event  of  attack,  large  num- 
bers of  smaUer  missiles  are  much  more 
desirable  than  smaller  numbers  of  larger 
ooiasiles.     The  Soviets  are  ahead  of  us. 
It   Lb  conceded,   in   the   yteld-to-weight 
ratios  of  very  large  weapons,  but  there  Is 
no  question  of  our  ability  to  design  such 
bombs  and  the  improvement  of  the  accu- 
racy and  reliability  of  our  present  mis- 
siles is  a  much  more  effective  approach 
than  mcreasing  their  jrield. 
As  Dr.  Ulam  wrote  recently : 
When    It  cornea    to   the   queetlon   of    very 
large  bomba  of  90  or  more  megatona.  which 
the  RuMlans  have   tested.  It  U  quite  clear, 
axul    therefore    U   no   secret,   that   we   could 
conatruct  such  bomb*  any  time  we  want.    As 
baa  been   stated   In  the   press,   thla  country 
has  tested  bombs  with  yields  of  more  than 
10  megatons.     When  one  considers  the  fact 
that    such    a    bomb.    If    properly    delivered, 
would  ruin  any  city  In  the  world,  and  If  one 
remembers  that  two  bomba  of  10  megatons 
each  have  a  much  greater  area  of  destruction 
than  one  20-megaton  bomb,  it  seems  quite 
obvious     that    our    arsenal    contains     large 
enough  weapons.     (Letter  to  the  Washington 
Post,  Aug.  16,  19S3  ) 

Parenthetically,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  become  so  bemused  in  our  pub- 
lic discussions  with  megatons  and  multi- 
megatons  that  we  have  come  to  think  of 
these  weapons  yields  as  rattier  neutral 
scientific  phenomena,  forgetting  that  we 
are  t^iung  about  instruments  of  almoet 
unimaginable  destructiveness  capable  of 
killing  tens  of  millions  of  people  with  a 
single  explosion. 

Prom  my  own  experience  In  the  heair- 
Ing.  listening  to  the  distinguished  scien- 
tists calmly  describe  such  horrors  objec- 
tively and  dispassionately,  all  the 
testimony  leaves  me  with  the  feeling 
that  we  surely  are  afflicted  with  what  one 
might  call  "megaton  madness,"  when 
we  talk  of  even  bigger  bombs.  Perhaps 
we  would  do  well.  In  forming  our  scien- 
tific Judgments  of  these  weapons,  to  look 
again  at  the  pictures  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  which  were  devastated  by 
weapons  of  only  15  or  20  kilotons.  Per- 
haps we  would  do  well,  when  we  speak 
of  "small"  bombs  of  5  or  10  megatons, 
to  remind  ourselves  that  we  are  talking 
about  weapons  which,  if  used  in  warfare, 
would  bring  upon  mankind  a  visitation 
of  horror  beyond  anything  ever  ap- 
proached or  even  conceived  In  all  of  the 
wars  of  human  history. 


To  talk  of  wlnnUig  such  a  ooafttet^ 

Said  Dr.  Klstlakowsky — 
is   to   mUuse   the   language:    only   a   pyrrhlc 
victory  could  be  achieved  In  a  nuclear  war. 

The  third  major  technical  problem  of 
special  concern  during  the  hearings  on 
the  treaty  was  that  of  our  capacity  for 
prompt  resimxptlon  of  atmospheric  test- 
ing In  the  event  of  Soviet  violation  or 
withdrawal  from  the  treaty.  Both  Dr. 
Bradbury.  Director  of  the  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory,  and  Dr.  York,  for- 
mer Director  of  the  Lawrence  Radiation 
Lalx)ratory  In  Llvermore.  told  the  com- 
mittees that  while  it  wUl  not  be  feasible 
to  keep  the  laboratories  ready  for  an 
instantaneous  resumption  of  atmos- 
pheric testing,  it  wiU  be  possible  to  keep 
the  laboratories  in  first-class  operating 
order,  to  resiune  testing  within  a  period 
involving  no  unacceptable  risks,  and  to 
maintain  a  vigorous  and  productive 
group  of  scientists  engaged  in  weapons 
development. 

In  his  statement  before  the  commit- 
tees. Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
said: 

We  have  the  determination  to  retain  a 
readiness  to  test  In  every  relevant  envtrom- 
ment.  This  Is  a  ttrm  naUonal  poUcy.  Its 
existence  will  not  only  render  the  risk  of 
abrogation  minimal,  but  will  constitute  a 
strong  deterrent  to  abrogation. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  milltary- 
technologlcal  questions  on  which  the 
three  committees  asked  for  and  received 
detailed  testimony.  We  were  aasm-ed  by 
administration  witnesses  that  the  Gov- 
ernment intends  to  maintain  a  vigorous 
and  effective  program  of  underground 
testing  and  a  continuing  program  of  im- 
proving our  ability  to  detect  and  Identify 
clandestine  tests.  With  regard  to  the 
feasibiUty  of  these  and  other  safeguards. 
Dr.  KisUakowsky  stated  that  "aU  of 
these  things  are  completely  feasible  both 
from  a  purely  technical  point  of  view 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  UB.  scientific  effort." 
Citing  the  successful  maintenance  of 
weapons  research  and  development  dur- 
ing the  1958  moratorium  on  testing.  Dr. 
KisUakowsky  said: 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  performance 
should  not  be  repeated  In  the  present  con- 
text which  Is  leas  restraining  becauae  of  the 
continuing  of  underground  testing. 

Senators  will  remember  during  that 
moratorium  there  was  no  testing  at  all. 

In  addition  to  these  technological 
questions,  there  arose  during  the  hear- 
inps  and  the  subsequent  deliberations  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  language  of 
article  I  of  the  treaty  prohibiting  any 
nuclear  test  explosion,  "or  any  other 
nuclear  explosion,"  might  have  the  effect 
of  prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  time  of  war. 

The  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  have  all 
sUted  that  the  treaty  will  In  no  way 
restrict  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
time  of  war.  A  written  opinion  of  the 
LcRal  Adviser  to  the  Department  of 
State,  dated  August  14,  1963,  endorses 
this  view  in  detafl.  explaining  that  the 
treaty  has  no  relevance  to  a  state  of  war 
and  that  the  language  In  question  was 
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Inserted    solely    to    doee    a    loophole 
through  which  nuclear  explo^oos  for 
military  purpoees  might  hare  been  oon- 
ducted  under  the  pretense  of  being  for 
peaceful    purpoees    and    not    "nuclear 
weapon    test   explosions."     The   Soviet 
Government,  in  its  reply  of  August  20  to 
a  Chinese  Communist  nota  of  August  15, 
made  it  quite  clear  that  It  regards  the 
treaty  as  in  no  way  ctu-talllng  the  right 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  In  time  of  war. 
There  is  in  addlUon  the  generally  ac- 
cepted rule  of  international  law  with 
regard  to  the  validity  of  treaties  hi  time 
of   war:    "That   provisions   compatible 
with  a  state  of  hostilities,  unless  ex- 
pressly terminated,  will  be  enforced,  and 
those    incompaUble    reJected."--Juatlce 
Cardozo's    opinion    in    Techt    against 
Hughes,  UB.  Court  of  Appeals  of  New 
York,    1920.     It  Is   a  tragic   certainty 
that  in  a  third  world  war  the  nonuse 
of  nuclear  wei«>ons  would  be  regarded 
as  incompaUble  with  the  state  of  hoetill- 

tles.  ^^  ^ 

There  is  no  question  whatever  on  that 
subject,  as  to  the  tmderstandlng  of  the 
parties  to  this  agreement. 

Lest  there  be  any  remaining  doubt  as 
to  the  right  of  the  President  to  use  nu- 
clear weapons  in  time  of  war,  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
includes  the  following  language  of  Inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty : 

The  Senate  should  be  assured  that  the 
committee.  In  recommending  approval  of  this 
treaty.  Is  entirely  satisfied  that  the  treaty 
in  no  way  Impairs  the  authority  and  dds- 
creUon  of  the  Commander  In  Chief  In  time 
of  crisis  to  employ  whatever  weapons  he 
Judgee  the  situation  may  require,  in  aooord- 
ance  with  our  constitutional  pr 


The  treaty  as  It  stands  is  a  sound 
and  constructive  document.  The  at- 
tachment of  any  reservation,  whether  on 
matters  covered  by  the  treaty  text  Itself 
or  on  any  of  a  number  of  extraneous 
issues  of  the  cold  war.  would  be  miwlse 
and  irresponsible.  It  would  necessitate 
a  renegotiation  of  the  treaty  not  only 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  also  with  the  scores  of  other 
nations  which  have  already  acceded  to 
the  treaty.  Such  a  renegoUatlan  would 
take  place  In  an  atmosphere  of  doubt 
and  mistrust  as  to  American  motivee. 
The  treaty  as  it  stands  contains  reason- 
able and  adequate  safeguards  for  the 
vital  interests  of  the  United  States.  An 
attempt  by  reservations  to  reoonflrm 
safeguards  that  are  already  provided  for, 
or  to  introduce  Issues  unrelated  to  the 
test  ban  itself,  would  probably  result  In 
the  loss  of  the  treaty,  In  a  goieral 
worsening  of  the  cold  war,  and  in  a 
breakdown  of  confidence  In  the  United 
States  that  would  make  It  exceedingly 
difficult  to  negotiate  future  agreemente. 

These,  I  believe,  are  the  major  reaaona 
why  It  is  safe  and  prudent  for  the  Senate 
to  render  its  advice  and  oonaent  to  this 
treaty  without  reservaUons.  The  mili- 
tary, technological,  and  legal  ooDsldera- 
tions  which  I  have  discussed  have  to  do 
mainly  with  safeguards  in  the  event  that 
the  treaty  is  violated  or  otherwise  breaks 
down.  In  the  remainder  of  my  remarks, 
I  should  like  to  suggest  some  positive 
reasons  for  our  adherence  to  this  treaty 
and  to  set  forth  some  of  the  poeriblHtiee 
for   advancing   the   alms  ot  American 


policy  iM^d  improving  the  world  environ- 
ment in  the  evmt  that  the  treaty  Is  re- 
spected by  the  signatories. 

lir.  TAIillADaE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  or  does  he  prefer  to 
conclude  his  statement? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADQE.  Speaking  of  some 
of  the  problems  about  Soviet  Union 
treaties.  I  think  the  American  people 
wonder,  in  view  of  the  past  record  of  the 
Soviet  Union  of  having  violated  some 
50  out  of  52  treaties  that  have  been  con- 
cluded, what  assurances  or  guarantees 
we  have  of  detection  of  clandestine  viola- 
tions by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  PUIiBRIOHT.  We  have  very 
great  safeguards  with  respect  to  detec- 
tion. Unfortunately,  this  is  an  area  in 
which  the  testimony  of  those  in  charge 
of  this  program  was  taken  in  executive 
session;  but  that  testimony  is  available 
to  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  recommend 
first  that  the  Senator  look  into  that 
testimony.  I  must  generalize  as  to  the 
development  of  the  methods  of  detection 
with  regard  to  violations. 

A  major  effort  in  that  direction  has 
been  underway  for  a  number  of  years. 
Several  new  and  promising  methods  have 
been  put  Into  effect.  Methods  of  detec- 
tion of  nuclear  weapon  explosions  have 
been  developed,  particularly  with  respect 
to  explosions  in  the  atmosphere,  but  also 
with  respect  to  subterranean  and  under- 
water explosions,  and  finally  with  respect 
to  those  carried  out  beyond  the  at- 
mosphere, in  outer  spcu»,  by  means  of 
the  newly  developed  satellites,  some  of 
which  are  already  In  operation. 

I  think  it  only  wise  to  say  In  public 
that  I  was  amazed,  and  I  believe  all  the 
monbers  of  the  committee  who  heard 
the  testimony  were  amazed  and  quite 
aatisfled  with  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  field  of  detection. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yidd  further  at  that  point? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Certainly. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
conclusion,  then,  in  response  to  my  ques- 
tion, based  on  the  evidence  of  our  scien- 
tlsta  who  testified  in  secret  sesslcm.  and 
the  evidmce  of  our  military  authorities 
who  testified  in  secret  session,  that  if  the 
Soviet  Union  clandestinely  violates  this 
treaty,  we  shall  have  that  information 
almoet  hnmediately? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  is  a 
correct  way  to  summarize  the  situation. 
It  is  possible  that  very  small  explo- 
sions— Senators  have  heard  of  the  ques- 
tion of  thresholds  that  was  discussed  in 
previous  ^lyiiaainna  of  proposals  for  lim- 
itation of  tests — could  go  undetected,  but 
tlM7  would  be  80  small  that  they  wovdd 
be  of  relatively  dlght  significance. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  clearing  up  that  point.  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  problons  that  must 
perplex  a  great  many  people  In  America, 
^wH  perhaps  other  countries.  In  the 
past,  treaties  that  have  been  made  by 
the  Soviet  Union  have  been  violated 
whenever  the  Soviet  Union  thought  It 
was  in  ito  own  national  interest.  I  be- 
lieve the  Amoican  people  are  assured 
that  we,  as  we  should,  will  carry  out  any 
treaty  we  make,  and  they  therefore  have 
eome  apprehension  that  this  may  be  a 


one-sided  treaty  for  the  beitefit  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  the  disadvantage  of 
ovu"  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  that  point  I 
should  like  to  make  a  cmnment  or  two. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  relatively  short 
period — a  rather  turbulent  period — the 
Soviet  Union  has  violated  a  number  of 
international  treaties,  including  such  im- 
portant political  agreements  as  the  non- 
aggression  pacts  with  Lithuania,  entered 
into  September  28,  1926,  Latvia,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1932,  and  Estonia,  on  May  4, 
1932,  the  arrangements  for  access  to 
Berlin,  and  the  Potsdam  Declaration  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
German  Government. 

However,  to  obtain  a  proper  perspec- 
tive, it  should  be  noted  that,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, the  Soviet  Union  has  satis- 
factorily observed  a  significant  number 
of  multilateral  and  bilateral  agre«nents 
to  which  it  has  been  a  party.  A  list  of 
27  of  these  other  agreements  appears 
on  page  967  of  the  printed  hearings, 
which  are  on  the  desks  of  Senators. 

I  think  one  might  say  that  what  dis- 
tinguishes those  observed  treaties  from 
those  which  have  been  violated  Is  the 
interest  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  stated.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  the  committee  was  con- 
cerned in  its  hearings  and  has  set  forth 
in  its  report  the  considerations  which, 
it  appears,  have  led  the  Soviet  Union  to 
enter  into  this  agreement.  Insofar  as 
those  considerations  can  be  relied  on  to 
be  continuing  factors  influencing  Soviet 
policy,  they  provide  some  guarantee 
against  future  violations  of  the  treaty. 
First,  it  is  ^parent  that  the  1961-62 
tests  have  led  the  Soviet  scientists  to 
believe  that  in  many  critical  areas  of 
nuclear  weaponry  they  have  achieved  a 
rough  technical  parity  with  the  United 
States.  That  is  set  out  in  our  commit- 
tee report,  and  it  is  quite  clear  in  some 
of  the  testimony. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  made  the 
point— which  I  think  is  a  good  one — 
that  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  is  likely  to 
remain  in  the  minds  of  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers for  some  time.  That  was  quite  a 
shock.  The  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  hearings  is  highly  impor- 
tant on  that  point. 

The  third  factor  Is  the  well-known 
difficulties  the  Soviets  are  having  today 
with  the  Chinese.  I  was  Interested  In 
noting  within  the  past  few  days  that  the 
Chinese  are  accusing  the  Soviet  Union, 
through  having  signed  this  treaty,  with 
recognizing  Chiang  Kal-sh^'s  govern- 
ment on  Taiwan.  It  is  almost  an  exact 
duplicate  of  the  point  that  has  been 
made  that  we  may  recognize  East  Ger- 
many by  our  adhesion  to  the  treaty. 

In  considering  the  question  of  Russian 
violation  of  treaties,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  she  has  lived  up  to  a  number  of 
them. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  be  so  self-right- 
eotis  as  to  say  this  country  has  never  vio- 
lated a  treaty. 

I  did  iu>t  follow  It  too  closely,  but  I 
believe  the  Seneca  Indians  have  been 
saying  that  this  Government  violated  Ita 
treaty  with  the  Seneca  Indians  in  New 
York. 

We  have  been  a  very  fortunate  coimtry 
in  many  respects.    We  have  been  free  to 
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a  greater  dtcfe*  ttum  most  eoimiriefl — 
oertAlnly  mora  ttMD  (be  Buropean  coun- 
tries— of  ftttacka  on  our  borders.  So  I 
do  not  tbiak.  we  ouclit  to  be  too  self- 
righteoui  on  tte  queBtlon.  I  •dmiX  thmt 
the  RuMian  iveord  ie  not  rery  good,  par- 
ticularly In  an  earlier  period,  not  too 
many  years  maa,  wben  the  bead  of  the 
Government  wm  not  Mr.  Khniahchev. 
We  made  a  traatar  with  Russia  about  2 
years  ago  relatteW  to  Antarctica.  At  that 
time  people  miA  that  we  could  not  trust 
the  Russians.  I  do  not  recall  anyone 
tftiktng  about  tba  slightest  violations  by 
Russia  of  tliat  treaty.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  ineentive  to  violate  It. 

I  think  the  same  situation  applies  here. 
In  other  WQirdi»  there  is  a  mutual  inter- 
est. I  am  not  saying  that  this  treaty  is 
exduslvaly  In  oar  interest.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  RiMilans  would  have  signed  it  If 
they  had  noi  thought  they  had  a  com- 
mon Interest  in  the  treaty. 

A  further  proleetlon.  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ator, is  tha  withdrawal  clause.  The 
withdrawal  rlsiisn  Is  so  lenient  that  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  abro- 
gate the  trcaty  iUegally.  wben  the  with- 
drawal can  ba  dene  legally  very  easily. 
Tba  prcnrialon  la  Ycry  lenient.  It  was  put 
in  the  treaty  at  the  insistance  of  the  mil- 
itary. But  nwognlfinfr  that  in  entering 
into  this  treaty  there  is  a  conunon  Inter- 
est in  «>>i«n»n  ^  the  treaty,  therefore  It 
would  be  nol  only  to  our  advantage,  but 
to  their  advantage  as  well. 

Mr.  TALMAZXIB.  As  I  understand, 
the  wlthdratval  clause  provides  for  90 
days'  notice. 

Mr.  FULBSUOBT.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  TAZMADOB.    But  In  the  event  of 
Sovtot  UnkA  tasting  in  violation  of  the 
treaty.  It  weMId  re<ialre  no  notice  on  our 
part  for  us  to  btgin  tests. 

Mr.  FULWUOHT.  Thst  Is  my  opin- 
ion. If  they  violate  the  treaty,  all  beta 
are  ofT.  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  It  would  be  void  at 
that  moment 

Mr.  PDLBRIOHT.  Yes.  It  would  no 
longer  be  In  effect.  We  should  be  sure, 
however,  that  they  had  violated  It  We 
should  not  act  on  a  trivial  basis  or  in  a 
capricious  manner.  We  ought  to  be  sure 
that  Oiere  has  been  a  clear  violation.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  would  be  satisfied  if 
he  read  the  record  of  the  best  authority 
in  this  field,  the  man  who  Is  In  charge  of 
the  subject  with  respect  to  our  great 
development  In  the  field  of  detection. 

I  believe  it  to  be  beneficial  to  both  sides 
that  there  has  been  this  development, 
and  that  the  idea  of  secrecy  Is  less  Im- 
portant now. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSB.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Qeorfla  has  raised  the  last  point 
with  respect  to  abrogation.  We  are 
dealing  with  an  important  principle  of 
intematlmal  law.  If  there  is  a  viola  Uon 
of  the  treaty  by  party  A.  party  A  abro- 
(;ates  the  tnaty,  and  thereby  relieves 
party  B  of  any  icsponsibiUty  under  the 
treaty.  Theabgesation  by  party  A  Is  the 
same  as  **Ti**g^  a  match  had  been  put  to 
the  treaty  and  burned  It  up.  to  use  a  fig- 
ure of  npoffh  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Qeoxgla  raised  that  point    I  have 


read  some  comments  which  indicated 
that  the  editors  who  made  the  comments 
were  not  aware  of  the  doctrine  of  abroga- 
tion. Wben  there  Is  abrogation,  nothing 
is  left 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  One  other  treaty 
that  the  Russians  made  recently  was  the 
treaty  over  Austria,  which  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  long  period  of  negotiations. 
However,  at  last  the  treaty  was  signed. 
So  far  ss  I  know,  that  treaty  has  not  been 
violated.  No  advantage  has  been  taken 
under  that  treaty  by  the  Russians. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  very  popular  to  say 
It,  but  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly. 
when  we  found  it  necessary  to  build  the 
Panama  Canal,  we  found  ways  of  abro- 
gating, indirectly  perhaps,  a  treaty  which 
we  had  made  in  1846  guaranteeing  the 
sovereignty  of  Colombia.  We  thought 
It  necessary  to  do  that. 

Therefore,  none  of  us  is  absolutely 
without  fault.  When  I  refer  to  us,"  I 
mean  any  nation.  None  of  us  is  without 
fault  with  regard  to  international  agree- 
ments. I  agree  that  the  record  of  our 
country  is  far  better  than  that  of  Russia, 
particularly  in  recent  years.  Perhaps  we 
have  not  been  quite  so  sorely  tempted, 
however. 

Mr.  MILL£R.  Mr  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President  first  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  has  ratified  the  treaty. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  They  have  signed 
It  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  rati- 
fied it  as  such.  Of  course  they  do  not 
have  the  same  procedures  that  we  have. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  country  that 
has  tiie  procedures  that  we  have. 
Whether  or  not  the  Supreme  Soviet  has 
actually  acted.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not 
an  authority  on  the  constitutional 
processes  of  Russia.  She  is  committed 
to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  reading  from  the 
British  Year  Book  of  International  Law, 
1958,  published  by  the  Oxford  Press,  ed- 
ited by  Prof  C.  H.  M.  Waldock,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sovlat  docuiiMnU  of  ratlflcation.  according 
to  the  Soviet  view  "reflect  the  gener&l  atyle 
of  Soviet  diplomacy'  and  conaequently  are 
characterized  by  their  "brevity,  clarity,  sim- 
plicity, and  exactneea  of  formulation  "  They 
ar«  laaued  by  the  ratifying  conatltuUonal 
organ,  namely,  the  presidium  oC  the  8upr«m« 
Soviet.  Without  them,  there  is  no  ratifica- 
tion; Soviet  pracUcc  and  theory  have  never 
accepted  either  oral  ratification  or  ratifira- 
tlon   through   fulfillment 

It  goes  on  to  explain  a  few  more  Items. 
The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  I  have 
seen  notiung  reported  to  the  effect  that 
the  presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  has 
ratified  the  treaty.  That  being  the  case. 
I  am  wondering  whether  w^e  know  the 
treaty  will  be  ratified  by  the  Russians. 
If  we  do  not  know  whether  the  treaty 
will  be  ratified,  or  hope  that  it  will  be 
ratified  by  them,  the  question  is.  When 
will  they  do  so? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Ihere  is  quite  a 
difference  in  the  relationship  of  the 
executive  in  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
presidium  of  the  Supremie  Soviet,  and 
what  the  situation  Is  in  this  country. 
They  have  the  party  system,  which  de- 
termines the  action  to  be  taken.     There 


is  certaUity  of  its  ratification  by  the 
presidium  of  t^e  Supreme  Soviet.  That 
is  not  always  tn>e  under  our  system. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  fact  that  the 
Russians  have  not  taken  formal  action 
IS  a  valid  rea.son  for  us  to  defer  action  on 
the  treaty. 

I  think  of  the  somewliat  similar  sit- 
uation in  Great  Britain.  I  do  not  wish 
to  go  into  a  dissertation  on  the  British 
Parliamentary  system,  with  which  I  am 
a  httle  more  familiar  than  I  am  with 
the  Russian  system,  but  when  the  execu- 
Uve  in  Great  Britain  signs  a  treaty,  un- 
less a  question  is  raised  in  Parliament, 
and  there  is  a  vote  of  no  confidence,  the 
treaty  is  considered  to  have  been  ratified. 
The  British  do  not  have  the  formal  pro- 
cedure that  we  have  in  this  country.  It 
IS  not  possible  under  the  British  system 
for  a  Prime  Minister  to  be  Prime  Min- 
ister unless  he  has  control  of  the  ma- 
jority in  Parliament.  Once  he  loses  it, 
he  goes  out  of  office.  That  Is  why  our 
ratification  Is  of  special  significance. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Supreme  So- 
viet Is  not  quite  the  kind  of  legislative 
body  that  the  Senate  is  or  that  Parlia- 
ment is. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  quite  reaUze  that  it 
Is  not  democratic  organization.  How- 
ever, I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to 
another  statement  in  Uie  book,  at  page 
328.  where  it  is  stated: 

Soviet  theory  does  not  view  an  Interna- 
tional treaty  which  U  subject  to  raUflcatlon 
aa  having  any  legal  fores  unUl  (a)  the  raU- 
ficatlon  process  has  been  completed,  or  (b) 
completion  of  the  exchange  or  deposit  of  the 
documents  of  ratification  depending  upon 
the  stipulation  concerning  ratification  In  the 
tre.ity  text. 

I  have  already  quoted  fi-om  the  book 
regarding  the  ratification  process,  which 
indicates  that  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  will  have  to  ratify  the 
treaty  before  the  Soviet  Union  will  con- 
sider that  it  has  been  ratified. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Since  the  Senator 
raised  the  question,  my  assistant,  who 
keeps  up  with  these  matters,  has  handed 
me  a  note  saying  that  the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  has  approved  the 
treaty,  but  It  has  not  yet  been  deposited. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Etoes  the  Senator  know 
when  the  Supreme  Soviet  ratified  the 
treaty? 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  Approved  It 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  tells  me  It 
was  within  the  past  few  days.  I  believe 
It  is  of  no  particular  significance  or  im- 
portance. I  believe  that  when  they 
.signed  it.  that  was  It  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  what  the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  does  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind.  That  Is  not  always  the  situa- 
tion when  a  treaty  comes  before  this 
body.  I  call  to  mind  John  Hays'  famous 
remark  about  the  fate  of  a  treaty  in  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  I  did  not  think  it 
was  an  impMsrtant  question,  I  would  not 
have  asked  It. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT  I  do  not  mean  the 
way  the  Senator  puts  It.  I  do  not  mean 
that  It  is  not  important  that  the  treaty 
be  ratified  by  the  Russians.  I  mean 
there  is  no  doubt  that  It  will  ratified. 
There  Is  not  the  slightest  question  that 
the  treaty  executed  by  the  existing  Gov- 
ernment In  Russia  will  be  approved  by 
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the  Supreme  Soviet.  I  did  not 
that  it  was  not  Important  that  It  be 
ratified.  Ttiere  is  not  the  sUghtei*  dot** 
that  it  will  be. 

Mr.  MIUiER.  On  that  point,  I  reoeg- 
nize  that  we  might  expect  H  to  ratify 
the  treaty;  but  I  think  It  would  be  help- 
ful, at  least  to  some  of  xis,  If  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  provide  for  the 
Record  the  exact  date  on  which  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  Supreme  Soviet  ratified  the 

treaty. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shall  do  80. 
Mr.  MILiER.  Also,  since  I  believe 
the  treaty  Is  barren  on  this  point.  I 
should  like  to  ask  whether  the  ratifica- 
tion process  Is  Intended  to  be  consum- 
mated by  an  exchange  or  a  deposit  of  the 
documents.  As  I  understand,  one  of  the 
two  procedures  Is  necessary  for  the 
treaty  finally  to  become  effective,  so  far 
as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned. 

About  10  days  or  2  weeks  ago,  I  read 
a  report  In  the  newspapers  that  the  pro- 
posed treaty  had  been  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet.  I  have  not  seen  anything  re- 
ported subsequent  to  that.  I  hope  we 
might  have  such  Information. 

As  I  understand,  until  the  treaty  has 
been  consummated  by  a  deposit  or  an 
exchange  of  the  docimients,  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  Soviets  merely  to  with- 
hold the  filing  of  the  documents.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  Soviets  would  do. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  harm  does 
the  Senator  think  would  come  to  us  if 
the  Soviets  should  withhold  such  fllingT 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  assume  the  effect 
would  be  to  leave  us  up  in  the  air.  It  Is 
similar  to  the  practice  in  the  real  estate 
business.  If  one  wishes  to  sell  his  house 
and  offers  it  at  a  certain  price,  he  ordi- 
narily places  a  time  limit  within  which  a 
prospective  purchaser  must  acc^H  the 
offer. 

We  know  we  do  not  trust  the  Soviets. 
The  treaty  is  not  based  on  any  trust  or 
confidence  in  the  Soviets.  It  would  be 
entirely  ponlble  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
sit  on  the  treaty  for  «  months  or  a  year 
or  5  years. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  under  those  circumstancea 
the  United  SUtes  would  be  inhibited 
from  testing  or  doing  as  we  pleased? 

Mr  MILLER.  We  wouW  be  80  far  as 
the  other  signatories  of  the  treaty  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all. 
Unless  all  three  of  the  original  signa- 
tories signed  and  deposited  the  treaty. 
it  would  not  become  effective.  If  the 
treaty  were  not  signed  and  dcfMSited  tai 
a  reasonable  period,  it  would  fall;  Just 
as  if  the  United  States  failed  to  ratify  it 
within  a  reasonable  time — a  specific  date 
was  not  set,  became  we  could  not  com- 
ply with  such  a  practice  under  our  con- 
stitutional system — if  we  dallied  around 
and  waited  until  next  spring.  I  think  the 
Soviets  might  say.  "Forget  about  It.  Let 
us  not  have  anything  mM«  to  do  with  it." 
Mr.  MILLER.  And  the  United  SUtes 
could  be  of  the  same  mind? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Most  certainly. 
The  treaty  cannot  become  effective  un- 
less all  three  of  the  original  utarttes  ap- 
prove it 

Mr.  &fILLER  Would  it  be  the  Sen- 
ator's position  that  if  the  Preaidlam  of 
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the  Supreme  Soviet  did  not  ratify,  or 
if  it  did  ratify  and  the  documents  were 
not  deposited— ^rhieh   is  necessary   to 


Mr.  WFI^RIOHT.    The  fareaty  would 

be -off.- 

Mr.  imJiEIl.  The  United  States 
could  say  that  an  bets  were  off? 

Mr.  FUIBRIOHT.  If  the  Soviets  did 
not  ratify  it  sooner  than  that — I  used 
next  spring  as  a  way  of  putting  it— I 
do  not  think  we  would  wait  around  un- 
til next  wring. 

I  Shan  obtain  for  the  Senator  the  exact 
status  of  the  treaty  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  did  not  notice  the  report  in  the  news- 
paper or  anticipate  such  a  question,  but 
I  am  told  that  the  ta-eaty  has  already 
been  approved  by  the  Supreme  Soviet, 
but  has  not  been  deposited. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  says  that 
is  what  he  read.  I  missed  it  I  did 
not  anticipate  a  question  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  IHLLER.  I  certainly  did  not  wish 
to  adc  a  question  that  the  Senator  could 
not  answer.  I  know  the  Senator  wiU  ob- 
tain the  Inforouition. 

Mr.  PUI^RIGHT.  We  wiU  obtain  the 
information.  But  I  am  sure  that  neither 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  nor  any  other 
Senator  believes,  after  aU  that  has  hap- 
pened, including  the  ceremonies  last 
month,  that  there  is  even  a  remote 
(dianoe  that  the  treaty  is  in  doubt,  so  far 
aa  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned — pro- 
vided the  United  States  ratifies  It— and  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  question  about 
the  British  believing  it  to  be  in  doubt 
Mr.  MTT.T.Tiat  WiU  the  Soiator  also 
provide  information  regarding  the  next 
step?  Assuming  that  the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  has  ratified  the 
treaty,  will  the  next  process  be  the  de- 
pnritJwg  of  the  document?  If  so,  where 
and  when  wlU  the  ex<diange  of  docu- 
ments take  place?  If  the  Senator  could 
obtain  that  information,  It  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  United  States  wiU  de- 
posit the  document  with  the  two  other 
principal  slgnatorlM.  In  other  words,  we 
will  deposit  the  document  in  London  and 
Moaoow;  and  ea^  of  those  countries 
WiU  deposit  with  the  other  two  princi- 
pal slgnatarles.  But  I  ehaU  submit  an 
ol&Blal  ittatement  for  the  Rccoaa. 

Mr.  ^Tiijat.  That  is  what  some  of 
us  would  like  to  have  done. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  Is  my  under- 
stanittng  of  the  way  in  which  the  for- 
malities are  to  be  carried  out 

Mr.  MTTJJew.  I  would  appreciate  hav- 
ing the  Senator  <dear  up  something  else 
that  has  puzzled  me;  that  is.  the  dlf- 
fM«nce  betwen  amendments,  reserva- 
tions, atwi  understandings.  It  had  been 
my  undetstandlng  that  an  amendment  to 
the  treaty  could  be  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  that  that  would  require  a  re- 
negotiation of  t2ie  treaty.  Is  my  under- 
standing correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct. 

Mr.  MIUiER.  It  was  also  my  under- 
stawUng  that  a  reservation  to  the  treaty 
wwidd  not  require  a  renegotiation.  Yet 
I  believe  statements  have  been  made  by 
the  ehalrman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relaticms  and  others  to  the  effect 


that  reservations  would  require  renego- 
tiation. I  vrouM  appreciate  having  the 
Senator  clear  up  this  point,  because  I  re- 
call the  Connally  reservation,  which,  to 
my  knowledge,  did  not  require  a  renego- 
tiation of  ttie  treaty  involving  the  World 
Court.  Since  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas has  had  vast  experience  In  this  field, 
I  would  appreciate  having  him  Millghten 
us  on  t^  subject. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Connally  res- 
ervation merely  nulllfled  the  action  for- 
merly taken,  because  it  reserved  to  the 
United  States  the  unilat«td,  exclusive 
decision  as  to  whether  a  subject  came 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 
For  all  practical  purposes,  that  was  the 
end  of  any  useful  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  World  Court.  As 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  knows,  the  World 
Court  has  never  fimctloned.  That  Is  a 
good  example  of  how  a  reservation  can 
completely  destroy  a  treaty.  The  Con- 
nally reservation  destroyed  the  action 
that  was  taken  by  the  United  States  In 
joining  the  World  Court. 

Mr.  MHiLEB.  I  was  not  raising  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Connally 
reservation  was  a  good  one  or  a  bad  one. 
Although  the  World  Court  has  had  very 
little  business  to  transact,  it  has  not 
been  entirely  without  activity. 

The  point  I  sought  to  make  was  that 
the  mere  fact  that  the  XJ£.  Senate 
adopted  what  Is  known  as  the  Connally 
reservation  did  not  necessitate  the  re- 
negotiation of  the  treaty  with  respect  to 
the  World  Court.  I  am  wondering 
whether  there  Is  any  difference  between 
that  reservation  and  a  reservation  that 
might  be  proposed  to  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  best  author- 
ity I  have  available,  which  was  prepared 
in  anticipation  of  such  a  question  on 
this  precise  point  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal authorities  in  the  field,  is  Charles 
Cheney  Hyde's  book.  International  Law: 
A  rcMrratkin  to  a  tzaaty  Is  a  formal  state- 
meat  made  by  a  proepecUvc  party  Xor  ttM 
purpose  ot  creating  a  different  relsUonsblp 
between  that  party  and  tbe  otber  parties  or 
proepective  parties  than  would  resolt  ahonid 
the  reaerring  state  accept  Uie  airaagaaent 
wlttaont  having  made  saeh  a  statement.  A 
mere  interpretative  deelsrstlan  aaade  by  a 
prospective  party  wttbout  sueh  a  design. 
and  with  a  view  merely  to  aooentwate  a  com- 
mon understanding,  is  not  regarded  aa  a 
reservation,  unleee  anotlier  party  or  prospec- 
tive party  deems  it  to  be  productive  of  a 
different  rdationsbip  between  tbe  state  Is- 
suing the  declaration  and  the  other  parties 
or  prospecUve  parties  than  wookl  result 
were  the  declaration  not  made.  In  a  word, 
whether  an  Interpretative  statement  Is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  reservation  and  dealt  with 
as  such  depends  in  practice  upon  the  place 
which  the  stetes  to  which  it  is  addressed  are 
disposed  to  assign  to  it. 

Of  course,  the  Senate  may  include  in 
its  resolution  language  expressing  its 
understanding  or  interpretation.  So 
long  as  this  language  does  not  substan- 
tively affect  the  terms  of  international 
obUgation  of  the  treaty  or  relates  aoldy 
to  domestic  matters,  there  would  be  no 
legal  effect  on  the  treaty.  Uhder  eaiat- 
ing  practice,  however,  the  Xxecuttv« 
would  commimlcate  such  understand- 
ings or  Interpretations  to  the  other 
parties. 
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Tb«  ilUlillr  tMU*  would  be  wbetber 
ttM  oUmt  partftM  «oukl  Moepi  our  Inter- 
prvtaUoii  «f  tkto  qiwUnn  m  being  pre- 
elaely  »  dosMiCle  m*tter.  IX  there  were 
anj  illffnriw  of  view  between  tlie  Oor- 
emoMnt  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Oovemment  of  Qreai  Britain  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  understandlnc.  renegotla- 
tton  might  wen  be  required.  In  other 
words,  the  other  partlee  would  have  to 
accept  our  Interpretation  that  the  res- 
ervation did  not  affect  the  substance  of 
the  treatF. 

The  Benate  OMy  also  Include  in  its 
reeolution  language  expressing  its  reser- 
vation. Monaal  reeervatlon  language 
would  Involva  mne  change  in  the  inter- 
national  ohMgatlons  of  the  treaty  and 
might  aflaei  Ita  terms  in  such  a  slgnifl- 
eant  manner  aa  to  require  the  Executive 
to  ooaummieale  the  terms  of  the  reser- 
vation to  the  other  parties  to  the  treaty, 
thus  enahUng  them  to  take  such  action 
as  thf^  fdt  appropriate.  Including  reeer- 
vatlons  of  their  own.  or  even  a  refusal  to 
proceed  with  the  treaty. 

Flnallj.  the  Senate  may  question  the 
tenns  of  the  treaty  itself.  In  this  in- 
Btanoe,  thare  la  no  question  that  the 
treaty  would  need  to  be  renegotiated. 

The  chief  reason  why  I  strongly  rec- 
tmttmmnAmt^  iB  my  prevlous  remarks, 
against  leamvation.  or  even  an  under- 
standing, nnlnm  it  was  so  clearly  a  do- 
mestic matter  that  it  could  not  conceiv- 
ably lead  the  other  parties  to  disavow 
the  treaty.  Is  that  It  would,  at  the  very 
least  canaa  great  concern  and  confusion 
about  oar  intenttons.  I  would  dislike  to 
see  that  dboe.  It  is  dangerous  to  put 
such  things  In  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion. It  was  for  that  reason  that  the 
committee  went  to  great  length  to  in- 
clude In  Ita  statement  and  committee 
report,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
resolution  of  i^yproval,  what  its  under- 
standing of  the  treaty  is. 

For  example,  as  for  the  point  about 
the  use  of  nnelear  weapons  in  time  of 
war,  we  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  about 
that,  nor  do  we  believe  the  Russians 
have.    Bat  we  Included  it  In  the  report. 

Ifr.  imjJOl  Is  it  the  poslUon  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkauisas  that  a  reser- 
vation of  that  sort  would  require  renego- 
tiation, and  that  It  would  be  in  the  same 
status  as  an  amendment  ? 

Mr.  FUZARiaHT.  It  woxild  not  be  in 
the  same  sUvtus  as  an  amendment.  I 
think  it  woidd  be  unfortunate  to  include 
any  provialon  which  is  well  imderstood 
and  could  weQ  lead  to  misunderstand- 
ings, not  only  on  the  part  of  the  Russians, 
but  alao  en  the  part  of  many  of  the 
other  signalorles.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  understanding  Is  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator refem;  there  are  a  great  many  of 
them.  Bat  I  believe  its  inclusion  would 
be  a  subject  for  discussion,  and  result  in 
possible  eonfnsion  and  misunderstand- 
ing. That  would  be  most  imfortrmate; 
and  I  do  not  bdlere  its  inclusion  would 
add  a  thing  to  the  treaty,  because  I  think 
its  treatment  of  the  subject  is  quite  clear, 
and  we  made  It  as  clear  as  words  can 
make  tt  In  the  report.  During  this  debate 
I  am  sate  members  of  the  committee 
win  saj,  "That  la  what  we  believed,  or 
else  we  woold  not  have  approved  the 
treaty." 


Mr.  MILLXR.  But  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  Is  not  suggesting.  Is  he,  that 
after  the  treaty  has  been  negotiated,  a 
reservation  would  be  improper,  so  far  as 
the  Senate  is  concerned — that  ttie  mere 
negotiation  of  the  treaty  means  the  Sen- 
ate would  not  be  acting  properly  if  It 
saw  fit  to  adopt  a  reservation? 

Mr.  FUI£RIOHT.  Certainly  not.  The 
Senate  has  a  perfect  right  to  adopt  res- 
ervations. I  only  say  it  would  be  very 
imwlse  for  the  Senate  to  do  so.  There 
would  be  nothing  improper  about  it.  but 
it  would  be  very  unwise.  The  procedure 
for  the  adoption  of  reservations  is  clearly 
laid  out.  but  I  think  the  adoption  of 
reservations  in  this  case  would  be  very 
unwise,  Just  as  I  think  the  Connally  reeo- 
lution— which  I  voted  against — was  very 
unwise. 

Mr.  MTTJJIR  Does  the  Senator  sug- 
gest that  it  would  be  unwise  for  the 
Senate  ever  to  adopt  reservations  to  a 
treaty? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  No.  I  did  not  say 
that.  But  I  know  of  none  that  I  believe 
should  be  adopted.  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  in  mind  one  that 
we  have  not  thought  of  which  may  be 
both  proper  and  wise.  But  certainly  the 
treaty  has  been  very  carefully  consid- 
ered, as  have  also  all  the  suggested  pos- 
sible reservations  which  have  been 
brought  to  our  attention. 

As  I  earlier  stated,  the  committee  in 
response  to  a  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  AikshI  voted  in  favor  of 
having  the  committee  report  the  treaty 
without  reservation.  We  believe  it  is  a 
very  simple  treaty,  relatively  speaking, 
and  that  there  is  no  need  for  any  reser- 
vation.   That  is  aUI  am  saying. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  make  sure 
that  I  understand  correctly  the  Senator's 
position.  I  understand  that  he  Is  not 
saying  it  would  be  unwise  to  adopt  any 
reservation  whatever  to  the  treaty,  but 
that  he  Is  merely  saying  that  those  ad- 
vanced thus  far  are,  in  his  opinion,  un- 
wise. Do  I  correctly  understand  his 
statement? 

Mr.  FUT  .BRIGHT.  Those  I  have 
heard  of,  or  which  have  been  suggested, 
seem  to  me  to  be  either  irrelevant  or  ex- 
traneous. Certainly  we  should  not  in- 
clude a  reservation  which  would  go  be- 
yond the  concept  of  a  test  ban  treaty. 
I  believe  six:h  a  reservation  would  be  in- 
terpreted as  an  effort  to  kill  the  treaty; 
and  it  would  Jeopardize,  I  t>elleve.  final 
acceptance  of  a  treaty,  not  only  by  the 
three  original  signatories,  but  also  by 
the  approximately  80  other  countries 
that  have  acceded  to  the  treaty  to  date. 

If  some  unforeseen  danger— one  not 
yet  developed  during  the  very  extensive 
hearings — were  to  be  disclosed,  that 
might  be  a  different  case.  I  suppose  it 
is  conceivable  that  there  could  be  situa- 
tions in  which  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt 
a  reservation.  But  I  was  trying  to  make 
the  point  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  us 
to  attach  to  the  treaty  any  of  the  reser- 
vations that,  to  my  knowledge,  have  been 
suggested  thus  far. 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  see. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  know 
whether  the  Soviets  have  yet  made  any 
reservations  to  the  treaty? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  they  have  not.    I  under- 


stand that  they  approve  of  this  treaty. 
Of  oourse,  they  do  not  follow  the  same 
procedures  that  we  do.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  adopted  any  reservations. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
who  read  the  account  of  their  approval, 
whether  they  adopted  any  reservations 
to  his  knowledge. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will  yield  to 
me,  let  me  say  I  heard  over  the  radio, 
and  I  was  also  told  by  someone  who  read 
it  in  a  newspaper,  that  the  ratification 
by  the  Presidium  was  without  any  res- 
ervations whatsoever. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  on  my  feet, 
I  wish  to  suggest  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Rscoao  the  memo- 
randum relating  to  reservations,  for  I 
believe  it  will  be  helpful  to  many 
Senators. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  think  that  would 
be  a  good  idea.  I  did  not  read  it  all,  and 
I  believe  it  would  be  very  informative. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  memorandimi  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoeo,  as  follows: 

RSSKSVATIONS,    CKDnUBTANDINOa,    AMD 
iMTXSraKTATIONS 
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A  vot«  for  a  reserraUon  to  thia  treaty 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  vote  a^alnBt  the 
treaty.  Tbat  should  be  clearly  understood 
by  each  Member  of  thla  body  and  by  every 
citizen.  The  highest  officials  of  this  Oov- 
emment believe  that  a  reservation  would 
klU  the  treaty.  First,  a  r«servaUon  would 
require  the  approval  of  all  85  of  the  coun- 
tries that  to  date  have  adhered  to  the  treaty. 
This  would  also  apply  to  any  Interpretation 
or  understanding  added  to  the  resolution  of 
ratification. 

A  reservation  would  also  require  renegoti- 
ation of  the  treaty.  A  E>epartment  of  State 
memorandum  on  the  quesUon  submitted  last 
year  to  the  United  Nations  contained  this 
comment : 

"It  Is  understood  by  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
that  the  term  'reservaUon'  means,  according 
to  general  International  usage,  a  formal 
declaration  by  a  state,  when  signing,  ratify- 
ing, or  adhering  to  a  treaty,  which  modifies 
or  limits  the  substantive  effect  of  one  or  more 
of  the  treaty  provisions  as  between  the  re- 
serving state  and  each  of  the  other  states 
parties  to  the  treaty." 

Thus,  a  rsaervation  would  alter  the  con- 
tractual relationship  defined  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  and  set  the  stage  for  a 
new  round  of  negotiations  with  all  that  this 
would  Imply. 

It  Is  possible  that  an  "understanding"  or 
"Interpretation"  embodied,  like  a  reservation. 
In  the  resolution  of  ratification  would  be 
similarly  destrucUve.  A  committee  staff 
memorandum  on  this  quesUon  says:  "Irre- 
spective of  what  term  Is  iised  to  describe  a 
condlUon  Imposed  on  a  treaty  •  •  •  the 
view  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment  when  It  serves 
as  a  depositary  Is  that  the  content  or  effect 
of  the  statement  Is  of  prime  Importance.  If. 
despite  the  designation,  the  executive  branch 
believes  that  the  condition  has  the  actual 
character  and  effect  of  a  reservaUon,  It  would 
be  so  treated  and  thus  would  open  the  treaty 
to  further  negotiation." 

Thus,  a  reservaUon  would  In  all  probability 
kill  the  treaty,  while  an  understanding  or 
Interpretation  could  kill  It.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, first,  that  any  one  of  the  three 
would  require  the  approval  of  all  the  other 
signatories;  second,  that  none  of  the  three  Is 
necessary:  third,  that  any  one  of  the  three 
could  encoursg*  reservations  and  under- 
standings  from    the   other   countries.     The 


questions  that  hsTe  beea  ralssd  wMcb  bear 
on  the  provisions  of  ttt*  trsaty  and  thsir  im- 
plications have  been  thorougbly  ssplacvd  by 
members  of  three  Senate  ouamittMS  la  an 
pxhausUve  serlM  ot  hsarings.  and  the  bi- 
partisan Interpretation  of  these  matters  has 
111  each  case  been  clearly  spelled  out  in  tbe 
coranilttee  report. 

As  for  reservations  and  understandings 
that  do  not  relate  to  the  substenee  of  this 
treaty,  they  are  in  my  view  not  only  iirsla- 
vant  but  mischievous  and,  as  suoli,  desenr* 
to  be  rejected  overwhelmingly  not  only  by 
those,  like  myself,  who  imrseervedly  favor 
the  treaty,  but  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  expressed  opposition  and  misgivings 
about  It.  This  treaty  wlU  not  end  the  odd 
war  or  turn  swords  into  plowshares,  and  It 
should  not  b«  svaloatad  in  these  tnms.  n  Is 
a  step  In  ths  direction  of  sanity  and  away 
from  the  haaard  of  noclear  war. 

U  the  Senate  calls  this  treaty  into  question 
with  a  lessrvaUon  or  other  quallflcatlon.  it 
win  Invite  the  scorn  of  ths  civlllaed  world: 
It  wlU  open  the  floodgates  of  Communist 
propaganda  and  give  commtmlsm,  a  move- 
ment that  has  been  larfflly  smpttwl  of  Ite  In- 
ternational force  and  appml  In  raoent  years, 
renewed  vigor.  More  important,  by  lajacting 
a  new  Issue,  tha  traaty  would  almost  oar- 
talnly  be  lost,  ths  oold  war  made  more  In- 
tense, the  confidence  of  the  world  In  Ameri- 
can reliability  diminished,  and  the  effort  of 
several  years  to  discourage  the  chance  of 
nuclear  war  by  rediwlng  tenaiona.  htaklng  Ow 
arms  race  and  inhibiting  th*  prollfaratloa 
of  nuclear  wai4K»s  rendered  futila. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I.  too.  beUere  it  will 
be  helpful.  I  alao  believe  we  ahouW  have 
in  the  Rbcorb  some  statement  with 
regard  to  the  alleged  ratification  by  the 
Soviets. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Let  me  say  that  as 
a  result  of  this  exchange,  the  chief  of  the 
staff  has  telephoned  the  Department,  and 
his  been  Informed  that  the  following  Is 
the  correct  statement: 

The  treaty  has  been  tmanlmoosly  en- 
dorsed by  the  Joint  Porelgn  AffalraOommit- 
tee  of  the  Supreme  Sovlat,  th«  Oocmen  of 
the  Union,  and  the  CouncU  of  NattonaUtlaa. 
It  U  now  befora  tha  Prealdlum  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet,  which  has  tha  patmr  to  ratUy. 

It  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon.  Tin 
confusion  has  resulted  from  the  vmanl'- 
mous  endorsement  by  the  Joint  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  other  two 
bodies— which  is  equivalent,  I  soppoee,  or 
somewhat  similar  to  a  report  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
porting to  the  Senate.  "Rie  infomwtlan 
that  the  Presidium  itself  had  acted  was 
not  correct. 

I  repeat  that  tn  all  honesty  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that  they  will  approve  it.  beeauae  I  do 
not  believe  that  much  dissent  among  the 
Presidium  Is  to  be  expected  or  would  be 
tolerated. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  share  with  the  dla- 
tinguished  Senator  from  AitenMS  his 
understanding  of  how  thejr  operate. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  not  very  trasttng.  and 
I  believe  it  would  be  well  f<x-  us  to  under- 
stand, before  the  Senate  votes  on  the 
treaty,  that  it  has  not  yet  been  ratlfled 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  or  when  it  wHl  be.  We  may 
expect  that  It  will  be;  but  it  has  not  hap- 
pened yet. 

I  believe  all  of  us  would  fed  more 
comfortable  about  the  treaty  if  we 
learned  that  the  Presidium  had  ratlfled 


it.  and  that  the  document  was  on  Its 
way  here  for  deposit. 

I  wiA  to  ask  a  further  question  about 
understandings:  Can  the  Senator  en- 
lighten us  about  the  status  of  an  under- 
standing, as  compared,  let  us  say,  to  a 
reservation?  I  ask  this  question  because 
I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  E>om>1 
wUl  propose  that  the  Senate  adopt  some 
imderstandings. 

Mr.    FULBRIOHT.     We    are    having 
some  difnculty  with  the  semantics  in- 
volved.   I  consider  that  our  statements 
in  the  report  constitute  the  understand- 
ing of  the  committee,  and  that  if  they 
are  endorsed  by  the  Senate,  they  will 
state  Uie  Senate's  understanding  of  what 
the  treaty  means.    That  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  being  made  a  part  of  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification.     We  get  into  a 
veiy  dUUcult  gray  area  here;  the  ques- 
tion turns  on  the  nature  of  the  under- 
standing.    For  example,  the  statement 
I  read,  which  is  from  the  best  historical 
author!^  on  this  matter,  concludes  that 
where  the  imderstandliig  relates  to  a 
purely  domestic  matter  which  has  no 
relationship    to   the   substance   of   the 
treaty,  it  could  very  well  be  that  such 
an  understanding  would  not  Involve  the 
slightest    danger    of    invalidating    the 
treaty  or  causing  its  rejection.    In  this 
area  It  is  almost  impossible  to  draw  a 
sharp  line,  and  to  say  that  an  under- 
standing of  one  kind  would  invalidate 
or  lead  to  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  or 
require  renegotiation,  while  an  under- 
standing of  another  kind  would  not  have 
any  of  those  results.   I  believe  we  would 
have  to  have  the  substance  of  the  pro- 
poaal  before  us  and  would  have  to  study 
ik  before  we  could  make  any  kind  of 
reasonable  judgment  as  to  what  effect 
tbe  proposal  would  have  on  the  treaty.  I 
consider  our  statement  In  the  report  to 
be  a  statement  of  our  understanding  of 
what  the  treaty  does  not  do. 

I  woidd  call  it  an  understanding  but 
one  not  requiring  the  action  of  other  par- 
ties to  the  treaty.  It  would  not  be  a 
part  of  the  resolution;  yet  It  would  be  a 
part  of  tbe  treaty's  history.  It  would 
be  a  part  of  what  we  Intended  the  treaty 
to  mean.  An  understanding  which  was 
not  put  in  the  resolution  but  would  actu- 
ally change  the  substance  of  the  treaty — 
whether  called  an.  understanding  or 
not'-could.  if  the  substantive  effect  of 
the  treaty  would  be  changed,  lead  to  re- 
jection at  tbe  treaty  by  the  other  parties 
to  the  treaty. 

]fr.  kLIjENDER.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    I  yield. 
Mr.  BLLSNDER.    In  that  case  would 
thtre  be  a  difference  between  an  imder- 
atanding  and  a  reeervatlon? 

Mr.  FUI^RIOHT.  When  a  reserva- 
tion or  an  understanding  Is  included  in 
a  reaotatkm  ctf  approval,  there  might  be 
dUBeiilty  aa  to  the  wozds  used  and  aa  to 
what  effect  thoae  words  would  have. 
Ibat  is  what  I  am  trying  to  prevent, 
unless  there  is  something  very  seriously 
wrotng  with  the  treaty,  new  language 
ought  not  to  be  Inserted.  What  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  says,  "^lat  I 
say,  and  what  every  other  Senator  says 


about  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  has  sig- 
nificanoe  in  determining  the  way  in 
which  the  treaty  \s  interpreted. 

What  the  Senator  has  said  about  the 
passage  of  proposed  legislation  is  true, 
but  a  treaty  is  a  llttie  more  delicate  sub- 
ject than  a  bin  relating  to  domestic  ques- 
tions, because  we  are  dealing  with  for- 
eign countries,  many  of  which  do  not 
understand  otu*  system  very  weU.  They 
might  misinterpret  our  statements  as 
an  effort  to  reject  the  treaty. 

Mr.  mJENDER.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
there  would  be  serious  objecticm  to  a 
reservaUon  Imposing  a  condition  that 
might  not  be  acceptable? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  would  clear- 
Iv  be  so 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  undeniand  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Ooldwateh]  desires  to  indude  in 
the  treaty  a  reservation  that  the  treaty 
shall  not  beoMne  effective  unless  and 
until  the  Russians  withdraw  their  mis- 
siles and  troops  from  Cuba.  A  reserva- 
tion of  that  kind  would  nullify  the  treaty, 
in  my  Judgment. 

Mr.  P^JLBRIOHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  FTJLBRIOHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Would  it  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that, 
let  us  say  for  the  sake  of  terminology. 
an  understanding,  if  made  a  part  of  the 
resolution  of  ratification,  would  amount 
to  a  reservation,  whereas  if  it  were 
merely  an  \mderstandlng  as  a  matter 
of,  let  us  say,  legislative  history  entered 
in  the  record  but  not  made  a  part  of 
the  resolution  of  ratification,  it  would 
not  be  of  the  same  stature? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Again  the  distinc- 
tion as  to  what  it  Is  eaUed  Is  not  the  im- 
portant iralnt.  The  question  is  what  toe 
treaty.  In  substance,  provides.  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  term  used,  it  depends  on  what 
the  depositary  includes  with  respect  to 
the  effeet  of  the  understancBng  upon  the 
contents  of  the  treaty  Itseaf . 

If  language  Indicating  an  understand- 
ing is  proposed  and  Inserted  in  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification,  and  It  would  tend 
to  vary  from  the  understandtag  or  the 
Interpretotion  of  the  original  parties,  it 
would  be  the  same  as  a  reservation.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  Judge  the  question 
in  the  abstract. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Senator, 
I  should  like  to  quote  from  a  memo- 
randum which  I  had  printed  in  the 
Rbcoso: 

It  is  poasihle  that  an  "understanding"  or 
"interpretation"  embodied,  Uke  a  reaKratlon. 
m  tha  reaoHutton  of  ratUteation  wooM  ba 
slmllaity  deatractlva.  A  eomanlttea  aU« 
iiiaawMsmliim  on  thla  qaaatlon  aaya:  "irra- 
spectlva  of  what  term  la  uaed  to  daacrtbo  a 
condltkm  laapoaad  on  a  traaty  *  *  *  tlaa  vlaw 
of  Uio  UJS.  Ocvammant  wban  U  aarvaa  aa 
a  dapoaitary  U  that  tba  contant  or  effect  of 
tha  statement  is  of  prime  importance.  It. 
despite  the  dealgnation,  tbe  CKecutlTe  branch 
believes  that  the  condltloo  haa  tba  aetaal 
ciiaraetar  and  aOact  of  a  raaarvatlosi.  It  woold 
ha  ao  treated  and  ttaos  would  open  tbe  treaty 
to  furtliar  usgotlsttnn  *• 

We  come  hack,  to  the  question  of  what, 
in  fact,  we  are  propodng  to  do  rather 
than  what  an  action  might  be  eaBed. 
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Mr.  MHAMR.  Ju  oUmt  words.  It  it 
the  content  md  nol  tbc  Ubel  which  la 
important. 

Mr.    FDUmOHT.    The    Senator    to 
correct. 
Mr    MTIUP     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ELLJMDBR.    Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  jItUIT 
Mr.  PUIjBRIOHT.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLBIDBB.    I  should  like  to  ask 
a   question.     Buppose  Russia   were   to 
ratify  the  traatgr  and  the  Senate  should 
insert  a  ifiiif  tkin  such  as  the  one  I 
deecrlbed  in  lalatlon  to  Cuba.     Would 
it  not  be  poMJMn  for  the  Russians  to 
come  back  and  say.  "We  wil!  agree  with 
that  provision  in  regard  to  Cuba  If  you 
withdraw  your  troops  from  Europe." 
Mr.  ^TUBBKIBT.    Surely. 
Mr.       flUJDlDBR.    The       Russians 
might  toll  us.  **Tou  withdraw  your  troops 
from  north  Afrtea.  Taiwan,  and  all  over 
the  world,  or  we  will  not  accept  the 
reservation." 

Mr.  FDI^RIOHT.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  I  ibinlt  It  Is  utterly  unrealistic. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  vote  against 
the  treaty  than  to  approach  it  in  that 
manner  bgr  brin^^ng  in  extraneous  and 
irreievant  mnttars. 

Mr.  EU^NDER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PDLBRIOHT.  It  would  be  much 
more  frank  and  honest  to  say.  "I  vote 
against  tba  treaty." 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  traaty  Is  to  bring  an  element  of 
sanity  ^**^  restraint  Into  the  relations  of 
great  "»»*5»»»  which  know,  but  do  not  al- 
ways seem  to  feel  and  believe  and  act  as 
though  thay  know,  that  a  decision  made 
in  anger  or  fear,  or  a  simple  mistake, 
could  result  in  the  grisly  Incineration  of 
millions  of  good  people  who  are  helpless 
against  nuetear  bombs  and  the  complete 
deatmctlon  of  human  society. 

National  aerarity  does  not  and  cannot 
depend  on  military  power  alone.    Since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  American  mili- 
tary power  hag  been  vastly  Increased  by 
the  deveUn»MBt  ot  nuclear  weapons  and 
lynl^iff^^  ntallH     At  the  same  time,  as 
Dr.  Harteri  Toik  pointed  out  In  his 
itatTmwt  in  aunport  of  the  treaty,  our 
nattonal  geaortty  has  been  rapidly  and 
iTi^Tftr*^  iHtft^^-^'^f      In   the  early 
1950'B  the  SMTtot  Union,  had  it  been  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price  of  retaliation,  could 
have  Inflicted  some  millions  of  casualties 
on  the  united  States  by  an  attack  with 
bambers  oaxiylng  atomic  bombs.    By  the 
late  IMMTs  the  Soviets,  at  heavy  retalia- 
tory cost,  eoold  have  attacked  us  with 
more  and  better  bombers.  Inflicting  some 
t^ym  of  m"*****^  of  casualties.    By  the 
mid-lOaiTs  the  Biuwlanw  will  be  able  to 
launch  an  attack  on  the  United  States 
iMtTty     tntereontinental     missiles     and 
bcmibere  <!hat  would   cause  perhaps  a 
hundred  mllllaa  easualties.    The  United 
States,  of  eourae,  will  be  able  to  inflict  at 
leart  equal,  and  probably  much  greater, 
losses  In  a  retaliatory  blow  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  Dr.  Herbert  York  said: 
Ttato  BtMMlj  aMiwwa  In  natloiua  Mcurlty 
WM  aot  tns  nnrtt  ot  sny  triTtkni  on  our 
part,  but  ^mply  the  remit  at  ttae  cTetematle 
explottattOB  of  tbe  producte  of  modem  eci- 
enee  and  tMlnology  ^  the  Sorlet  UBion. 

There  la  no  technlc»^  solution  to  the 
paradox  of  growing  military  power  and 


decreasing  national  security.  A  nation's 
security  is  a  function  of  its  overall  posi- 
tion tn  the  world — its  political  and  eco- 
nomic strength  as  well  as  its  military 
power,  its  diplomacy  and  foreign  trade, 
its  alliaaces  and  associations.  Security 
in  addition  depends  upon  the  general 
state  of  international  relations,  upon 
whether  or  not  a  nation  has  powerful 
enemies  and  upon  the  character  and 
policies  of  its  enemies.  Security,  in 
short,  is  not  merely  a  military  and  tech- 
nological commodity,  but  a  combination 
of  many  elements,  all  of  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  shaping  of  na- 
tional policy.  Only  If  we  regard  national 
security  as  simply  a  matter  of  armaments 
and  nothing  more  Is  It  possible  to  credit 
the  view  of  a  noted  witness  that  this 
treaty  is  "not  directed  against  the  arms 
race."  but  "against  knowledge."  The 
treaty  before  us  represents  a  modest  but 
realistic  effort  to  Increase  our  security  by 
political  means — by  retarding  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons  and  by 
diminishing,  however  slightly,  the  ten- 
sions and  animosities  of  international  re- 
lations. 

It  is  a  dangerous  oversimplification  to 
regard  national  security  solely  In  terms 
of  weapons  systems  and  military  tech- 
nology.   The  uncritical  acceptance  of  a 
simple   equation   between   security    and 
armaments  can  only  lead  us  into  an  ac- 
celerating arms  race,  mounting  interna- 
tional tensions,  and  diminishing  security. 
It  can  lead  us  to  give  undue  weight  to 
the  political  views  of  highly  specialized 
scientists,  such  as  Dr.  Teller,  whose  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  have  only  very 
limited  relevance  to  the  complexities  of 
international       relations.    War,       said 
Clemenceau,  In   his  famous  maxim,  is 
too  serious  a  business  to  be  left  to  the 
generals.     Some  of  our  most  thoughtful 
scientists,  such  as  Dr.  York,  believe  that 
it  Is  also  too  serious  a  business  to  be  left 
to  the  nuclear  physicists.     There  Is  an 
alarming  similarity,  as  Walter  Mlllls  and 
James  Real  point  out  In  a  recently  pub- 
lished book,  "between  the  credence  given 
to  a  modem  physicist  pontificating  on 
strategy  or  politics  and  that  accorded  an 
Aztec  priest  predicting  tribal  disasters."  • 
It  Is  essential  that  we  bear  In  mind, 
in  our  deliberations  on  this  treaty  and 
In  all  of  our  major  policy  decisions,  that 
security  has  many  dimensions  besides 
military  power.    As  Prof.  Marshall  Shul- 
man  pointed  out  In  his  statement  In  sup- 
port of  this  treaty.  It  \b  quite  possible  for 
ua  to  possess  overwhelming  military  su- 
periority and  still  be  confronted  with  the 
erosion  of  our  power  and  Influence  in  the 
world  if  our  alliance  system  Is  allowed  to 
weaken,  if  confidence  In  our  resolution 
is  called  into  question.  If  our  political  and 
economic  policies  are  Ineffective,  or  If  by 
ill-considered    unilateral    measures    we 
provoke    our    adversaries    Into    hostile 
countermeasures. 

None  of  this  Ls  intended  to  suggest  that 
a  high  level  of  military  power  is  anything 
less  than  essential  as  a  deterrent  to  Com- 
munist aggression.  "But  It  is  intended 
to  suggest."  in  Professor  Shulman's 
words,  "that  there  may  be  a  point  be- 
yond sufficiency  at  which  purely  mill- 


■  Walter  MUUa  and  James  Real,  "The  Aboil 
tlon  of  War."  (19S3),  pp    iJt  x. 


tary  preoccupation  may  diminish  rather 
than  increase  our  security  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word." 

Armaments  are  a  cause  as  well  as  a 
result  of  world  tensions.  This  maxim, 
so  frequently  stated  and  so  rarely  acted 
upon,  is  at  the  heart  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty.  Its  meaning  was  set  forth 
in  simple  but  eloquent  language  in  Pope 
Johns  great  encyclical,  Pacem  in  Terrls. 
The  nuclear  arms  race.  Pope  John  ex- 
plained, is  Justified  as  essential  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  through  a  balance 
of  armaments,  but  "one  must  bear  in 
mind  that,  even  though  the  monstrous 
power  of  modern  weapons  acts  as  a  de- 
terrent, it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  mere 
continuance  of  nuclear  tests,  undertaken 
with  war  in  mind,  will  have  fatal  con- 
sequences for  life  on  earth." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  un- 
derstand that  the  late  Pope,  by  that 
statement,  indicated  he  was  thinking  in 
terms  of  fallout  or  radiation? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  believe  so.  It  was 
one  of  the  things  he  had  in  mind,  cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  read  rather 
carefully  the  report  made  by  the  com- 
mittee which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  heads,  and  likewise  the 
report  made  by  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  headed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  StinnisI. 

I  find  almost  no  reference — certainly 
very  small  reference — to  the  question  of 
danger  to  people  in  our  time  and  in  times 
to  come  from  radiation  or  fallout,  and 
the  hazardous  effects  to  be  avoided  by 
cutting  down  the  degree  of  saturation  in 
the  atmosphere. 

I  wonder  if  it  is  not  true  that  this  is 
one  area  as  to  which  the  Soviets  are  as 
sure  to  have  a  desire  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate that  danger  as  we  have,  or  any- 
body else  who  has  chiklren.  or  grand- 
children, or  the  hope  for  generations  to 
follow,  has?  I  wonder  if  enough  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  that  danger  and  to 
the  chances  of  ameliorating  it  through 
the  adoption  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty? 

Noting  the  comment  made  by  the  late 
Pope,  I  wonder  if,  after  all.  that  is  not 
one  of  the  major  considerations  in  this 
whole  matter.  Would  the  Senator  care 
to  comment? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  think  it  is  a 
major  consideration.  On  page  21  of  the 
report  we  made  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion. There  was  some  testimony  about 
it  in  the  hearings. 

The  testimony  was.  speaking  very  gen- 
erally, mostly  on  other  things.  Consider- 
ing the  limited  testing  which  has  been 
going  on.  there  has  not  been,  worldwide, 
at  least,  a  very  dangerous  buildup  of 
fallout  or  radiation.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  continue  to  test  and  if  there  is  ex- 
tensive testing,  we  do  not  know  how  dan- 
gerous this  could  be. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  do  not 
think  this  was  stressed  as  much  as  It  de- 
serves to  be  stressed,  particularly  be- 
cause the  principal  attack  upon  the 
treaty   arose   from   the   military   angle. 
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The  response  in  the  committee  and  of 
the  witnesses  Is  very  oft«i  determined 
by  the  criticism.  This  related  a  great 
deal  to  the  military  situation. 

That  is  one  reason  why  so  much  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  this  problem 
by  the  people  of  my  State.  I  have  given 
it  more  than  I  normally  would,  because 
of  the  danger,  in  my  view,  to  the  treaty 
which  arises  from  the  military.  The 
military  men  are  the  principal  critics  of 
the  treaty. 

I  think  it  is  quite  natural  that  mili- 
tary people,  or  those  in  any  other  pro- 
fession, be  very  sensitive  with  respect  to 
any  inhibition  upon  the  practice  of  their 
profession.  I  do  not  cast  any  reflections 
upon  their  patriotism,  honesty,  or  any- 
thing else  by  that  statement.  I  think  it 
is  a  common  factor. 

Reduction  of  radioactive  fallout  is  an 
affirmative  consideration  in  favor  of  the 
treaty:  and  there  was  not  much  said 
about  It.  unfortimately.  The  Senator 
knows  that  witness  after  witness  ap- 
peared— many  of  equal  stature,  in  my 
view,  with  Mr.  Teller — but  most  of  the 
news  was  devoted  to  Mr.  Teller,  because 
he  was  attacking  the  treaty.  Very  little 
was  said  about  Dr.  York  or  Dr.  KlsUa- 
kowsky.  What  they  said  was  not  news, 
because  they  were  for  the  treaty. 

Reduction  of  radioactive  fallout  is  an 
item  to  be  considered  in  favor  of  the 
treaty.  Unfortunately,  perhmM,  the 
committee  did  not  go  into  it  sufficiently. 
Certainly  It  was  not  treated  as  an  Item 
of  great  importance,  as  it  should  have 
been. 

I  think  the  Senator  Is  correct  In  his 
observation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  an  important  part  of  the  entire  ap- 
proach to  the  treaty,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  objectives  to  be  attained. 
Also,  to  follow  up  a  point  made  by  the 
dlsUngulshed  Senator  from  Aricansas  a 
short  while  ago  In  his  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oeorgla,  this 
is  a  field  in  which  there  must  be  mu- 
tuality. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I   cannot  eoncelTe 
that  any  human  being  would  not  be  con- 
cerned with  the  dire  results  of  fallout 
or  radiation  on  children,  whi^  I  under- 
stand are  much  more  severe  with  respect 
to  children  than  to  adults. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.     Yes. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    And  with  respecA  to 
children  of  unborn  generations  to  come. 
Mr.   FULBRIOHT.     The   Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Shice  we  are  trying 
to  develop  points  as  to  which  there  are 
mutual  reasons  for  arguing  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  the  three  principal 
signatories,  it  occurred  to  me  that  this 
was  a  point  which  should  be  emphasised. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  has  given  emphasis  to  it  on  this 
occasion.  I  think  the  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Some  people  say,  "We  wonder  why  the 
Soviets  are  willing  to  sign  the  treaty. 
It  must  be  only  to  their  advantage.** 

This  is  a  good  example  of  why  it  is 
mutually  advantageous,  rather  than  to 
the  advantage  of  only  one  side. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  not 
think  that  the  signing  by  more  than  80 
non-nuclear  powers,  who  have  no  ad- 
vantage to  gain  from  this  except  greater 
security  in  life,  evidences  tremendous 
Interest  aiul  a  worldwide  concern  on 
the  subject,  which  is  something  to  be 
considered  as  the  treaty  Is  being  debated? 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  That  goes  a  long 
way  to  explaining  the  very  rapid  ac- 
ceptance by  more  than  80  nations  of  the 
treaty.    The  Senator  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  for 
raising  the  questions  of  radioactive  fall- 
out about  which  so  little  has  been  said, 
though  it  is  pregnant  with  meaning,  as 
the  Senator  pointed  out.  not  so  much 
for  this  generation,  but  for  the  genera- 
tion growing  up  and  generations  yet  to 
come. 

I  hope  that  when  any  Member  of  this 
body  considers  the  treaty  he  will  con- 
sider it  not  from  a  political  viewpoint 
only  and  not  from  a  military  viewpoint 
only,  but  In  the  overall  pictiu«.  taking 
into  consideration  much  of  the  potential 
thfnHng  which  was  In  the  minds  of  j)eo- 
ple  but  not  mentioned  or  raised  to  any 
great  extent  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  before  the  committee. 

I  am  impressed  that,  in  addition  to 
the  very  fine  speech  which  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  giving,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Florida 
has  seen  fit  to  raise  this  most  important 
question,  and  also  to  cite  the  fact  that, 
as  of  this  moment.  89  nations  have  rati- 
fied tiiijt  treaty  and  have  Indicated  their 
willingness  to  go  along  with  it.  I  think 
the  Senate  owes  the  Senator  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  raising  the  question. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  First.  I  want  to 
thank  the  majority  leader  as  well  as  to 
assure  him  that  my  own  understanding 
of  this  problem  is  far  fnxn  complete, 
but.  as  I  have  understood  it  through  the 
years,  there  Is  no  question  at  all  over  the 
fact  that  children  with  small  thyroid 
glands  are  much  more  Ukely  to  be  visited 
with  disaster  in  that  area  of  their  body, 
which  may  lead  to  cancer  of  the  thyroid. 
hy  reason  of  the  pollution  of  the  atmos- 
phere by  large  quantities  of  radiation. 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator 
fittm  Arkansas  has  gone  into  it  more 
funy  than  I  have.  Am  I  correct  in  that 
statement? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  is  my 
understanding.  We  had  testimony  that. 
I  think,  related  to  iodine  103.  There  are 
a  few  elements  that  seem  to  collect  by 
and  through  milk,  which  affects  par- 
ticularly children,  because  they  are  the 
greatest  consumers,  relatively  speaking, 
of  milk. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  few  wedcs  ago 
there  was  a  very  strong  protest  made 
from  the  health  auth<xities  in  Utah,  be- 
cause of  the  rather  cloee  proximity  there 
to  the  place  of  tests,  and  the  contamina- 
tion had  concentrated  there.  There  has 
been   a    greater    concentration    in    the 


Northern  Hemisphere  as  compared  to  the 
Southern  Hemisphere. 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attrition  that, 
at  page  862  of  the  hearings,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Dr.  Kistlakowsky  said: 

The  Soviets  might  embark  upon  develc^- 
ment  not  ot  hundred,  but  thoiuand-megaUKi 
weapons.  There  are  conoeivat^  things.  I 
am  quite  stire  at  that,  and  obviously  other 
nations  will  also  more  into  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  and  since  for  an  Inexperienced  country 
It  Is  so  much  earter  to  make  tests  above 
ground  than  undergroiind.  certainly  the  situ- 
ation ct  wide-open  testing  will  assist  than 
In  tiiat  desire,  In  fulfillment  of  that  desire. 

So,  I  would  say  the  amoxint  of  radioac- 
tive fallout  wlU  keep  Increasing.  It  is  now 
still  a  comparatlTely  small  fraction  ot  the 
total  radiation  which  we  are  exposed  to  and 
thus  one  could  make  the  argimient  that  the 
occasional  malframed  bablee.  occasional  cases 
of  leukemia,  and  so  on  are  numericaUy  than 
significant  compared  with  normal  occur- 
rences, but,  of  course,  that  does  not  help  the 
people  who  have  that  misfortune. 

Increased  fallout,  well,  obviously  these  fre- 
quencies of  mishaps  and  tragedies  will  In- 
crease. 

I  don't  know  what  the  end  of  it  is,  sir. 

We  had  other  testimony.  One.  a  biol- 
ogist from  Harvard,  was  quite  positive 
on  this  point. 

■Mr,  HOLLAND.  If  the  Seiuitor  will 
allow  me  to  interject  one  more  thought, 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  legislative 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
we  have  already  received  comidaints 
fnmi  various  sources,  particiilarly  from 
the  good  women  of  the  country  and 
w(»nen's  organizations,  with  reference  to 
this  same  subject,  and  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  contamination  of  chil- 
dren through  milk,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  producing  cows  may  be  subjected  to 
undue  radiation  from  eating  forage  af- 
fected by  fallout  from  atmospheric 
tests. 

I  know  that  here  is  a  question  which 
has  disturbed  many,  many  of  our  people. 
There  cannot  be  any  doubt  ot  it,  because 
we  have  had  numerous  complaints,  and 
we  have  investigated  them  in  a  small 
way. 

In  concluding  the  point.  I  hope  those 
who  have  come  closer  to  grips  with  this 
whole  problem,  or  series  of  problons,  will 
not  fall  to  give  us  all  facts  that  can  be 
produced  tor  the  Rxcoas  with  reference 
to  this  hazard  to  mankind  that  comes 
from  undue  saturation  of  the  atmos- 
phere with  radioactive  materials.  It 
seons  to  me  that  this  must  be  of  con- 
cern to  all  people,  whether  we  want  to 
call  it  politics,  whether  we  want  to  call 
it  security,  whether  we  want  to  call  it 
mere  humanitarlanlsm.  whether  we  want 
to  caU  it  self-interest,  because  ahnost  aU 
of  us  have  children  and  h<K>es  of  grand- 
children and  others  to  come  along,  so  it 
becomes  a  very  sellldi  problem  for  all  of 
us.  If  the  treaty  tends  to  reduce  that 
concern.  I  think  that  Is  a  maximimi  ob- 
jective in  connection  with  the  whole 
trpfttv 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  I  agree  with  him 
cmnpletely. 

Mr.  CARLSON,  hb.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARUSON.  On  the  questi<m 
which  has  been  discussed,  I  agree  with 
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Um  fiytlfwwtt^*^  Scxuktor  Xrom  FlorkU 
and  with  the  dtatinsuiibed  oh>innMi  of 
the  nTtninlttrr  that  tb«rc  vsis  cozuider- 
ablft  tcstimocqr.  Ihcre  are  naany  pases 
In  the  hearlBga  and  in  the  index  with 
regard  to  faDout.  In  order  to  have  the 
Rscou)  oooipltte,  though,  I  think  I 
should  read  from  page  214  of  the  hear- 
ing*, in  whioh  Dr.  Seabmrg.  in  response 
to  a  quBsfetMi  t9  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Rvamx),  made  the  following 
responses  t 

q^natfip  R'oaSBlX.  Dr.  Seaborg.  I  read  In  the 
paper,  I  baUeve  ttia  <Uj  before  yeeterday.  that 
there  1*  twlo*  »»  much  radiation  In  milk  to- 
day as  tltere  was  S  jmn  ago. 

la  that  ■pfnadmateiy  right? 

Dr.  mianas  Tbat  would  depend  on  the 
■action  at  the  oountry  that  waa  being  re- 
ferred to.  Z  would  like  to  aay  that  there 
are  probaldj  section ■  of  the  country  where 
there  Is  twloa  as  much  Btrontlum  90  In  milk 
now  as  there  was  8  yean  ago;  yea.  tlr.  Sen- 
ator. 

Senator  BTraaau..  Has  that  yet  reached  a 
point  wher*  It  is  sufficient  to  endanger  the 
tiuman  family? 

Dr.  SKABoaa.  Mo.  sir. 

Senator  nussiii     Is  It  a  long  way  from  it? 

Dr.  ffTsiTT"  It  Is  a  considerable  distance 
from  It;  yea.  sir. 


The  Senator  from  Georgia  made  an- 
other ahect  statement  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

I  tho««hi  these  quotations  should  be 
a  part  of  ttae  Bacoan  at  this  time,  be- 
cause I  bsUcws  wm  aU  have  a  high  regard 
for  the  4isMmuisbed  seientlat.  Dr.  Sea- 


Ifr 
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lir.  President,  will 
In  that  connection? 
I  yield. 

Mr.  SPABKMAN.  The  question  of 
f aDoat  iB<liimiitl»ll>  was  of  great  Interest 
to  an  BMOihsraaf  the  committee,  because 
we  reahad  its  tmportaxKe  on  genera^ 
tlons  yet  unborn.  However,  there  Is 
something  that  ought  to  be  kept  In  mind. 
It  was  braoi^  out  by  mj  question  to 
Dr.  OsaUai  awl  other  TritiveM  who  tes- 
ttflied.  TUsw  li  not  a  great  deal  oi  fall- 
out wheB  only  one  nation  la  testing  in 
the  atmosphere  or  anywhere  else,  but 
with  a  eoiBltfiiatlOD  of  such  nations — two 
at  the  praamt  time,  and  perhaps  in  the 
next  few  yaara  as  manj  as  five,  and  there 
is  a  pooriftrittty  of  expansion  even  beyond 
that  mmitar  la  years  to  come— a  great 
■HHB  of  dibtte  wmaM  be  thrown  out. 

Furthsmovs,  the  debris  does  not 
merely  iloai  .aroand  where  it  is  thrown 
out.  and  to  not  scattered  laiiformly  about 
the  earth,  hot  It  IMS  a  tendency  to  gather 
tn  pockets.  There  may  not  be  enough  in 
the  V"*«iry*^^.  If  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  posplo  in  the  world,  to  hurt  an 
taKllvldiial;  birt  It  is  not  found  m  that 
way.  Tngbmi.  there  are  pockets  of  coa- 
tnmlnsttop  lA  the  Midwest,  when  there 
hare  beeia  timss.  as  the  Senator  from 
Fkxida  has  said,  when  the  grass  became 
so  1  nsitanitnatort  that  it  was  assumed  to 
be  somowha*  haaardous  to  be  used  for 
milk  production. 

There  iMVOt  booi  similar  reports  of  oon- 
lamtnaUim  fiom  Nevada.  In  Utah,  only 
in  recent  weds,  pockets  have  been  no- 
ticed thoco  hi  which  the  contamination 
could  easily,  and  perhaps  rather  quickly, 
reach  a  haaanlmif  stage,  if  several  dif- 
ferent nations  were  testing  and  throwing 
out  such  d^Ms  an  the  time.    I  think  we 


ought  to  keep  in  mind  that  such  con- 
tamination is  not  of  uniform  distribu- 
tion, but  Is  subject  to  being  thrown  out 
into  pockets. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  recalling  that  testimony. 

The  testimony  of  a  biologist  on  the 
subject  of  health  hazards  of  radiation 
from  nuclear  testing  appears  at  pa*re  949 
of  tifke  hearings.  I  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  read  it.  I  call  attention  to  It 
for  the  benefit  of  Senators  who  may  wish 
to  look  into  this  question. 

The  Seiiator  from  Alat>ama  ha.s 
summed  up  the  situation.  There  has  not 
been  a  great  deal  of  testing.  There  was 
a  short  moratorium,  and  a  short  burst  of 
great  activity,  following  which  there  has 
been  very  little  testing.  So  there  has 
not  been  continuous,  widespread  testing 
as  that  which  could  result  from  natloru 
aspiring  to  develop  their  own  nuclear 
capacity. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Let  me  first  read  a 
short  quotation.  Then  I  shall  yield.  I 
read  from  page  949  of  the  hearings. 

This  is  r>r.  Meselson,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, testifying: 

Bearing  this  In  mind,  a  reasonable  eatimate 
for  the  number  of  children  with  gross  mental 
or  physical  defect*  who  will  be  bom  In  the 
world  becauae  of  the  geneUc  effecU  of  fall- 
out from  teata  conducted  to  date  la  about 
50.000.  Theae  defecta  Include  auch  thlngB  aa 
muscular  dystrophy,  bllndneaa,  dwarfism, 
and  other  nxajor  defornUtlea. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  Just  as  concerned 
as  anyone  else  about  the  potential  fall- 
out effects,  not  only  on  our  present  gen- 
eration but  on  future  generations  also. 
However,  I  am  amazed  at  the  diverse 
testimony  which  has  been  given  in  this 
situation.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  read  a  statement  from  a  professor 
at  Harvard  University.  Indicating  that 
there  will  be  50,000  genetic  defects  on  the 
l)aals  of  the  tests  which  have  already 
taken  place.  Yet  I  believe  this,  too. 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 
On  March  2,  1902,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  the  resumption 
of  nuclear  testing.    He  said : 

It  has  been  estimated.  In  fact,  that  the 
expoeure  due  to  radioactivity  from  these  testa 
will  be  lees  than  one- fiftieth  of  the  difference 
which  can  be  experienced,  due  to  TariaUons 
m  natural  radloactlTlty.  simply  by  living  In 
dlfltfent  loeattons  In  this  country.  Thla  will 
obvloualy  kM  weU  within  the  guldea  for  gen- 
eral population  be«Uth  and  safety,  as  set  by 
the  Federal  Radiation  Council 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  split  in  opin- 
ion between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  one  hand  and  the  state- 
ment quoted  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, made  by  a  professor  at  Harvard 
University.  I  hope  that  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  we  might  get  at  a 
common  understanding  on  this  subject. 
because  I  believe  there  are  extreme  view- 
points and  divergent  opinions  very  far 
apart  on  both  sides 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  I  did  not  sec  any 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  fallout  was 
a  good  thing.     I  am  sure  the  Senator 


does  not  mean  to  say  that.    He  does  not 
believe  it  is  a  good  thing,  does  he? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not;  but  when  the 
President  says  the  results  of  the  tests  he 
was  directing  to  be  restmied  in  1962  will 
not  show  more  than  one-fiftieth  of  the 
amount  of  the  variation  between  one 
part  of  the  country  and  another,  it  is 
quite  a  statement  and  ought  to  be  put 
In  the  RacoRD.  so  that  it  may  be  taken 
into  consideration  In  the  light  of  what 
Professor  Meselson  has  said. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  If  something  is 
not  done  about  the  continued  accelera- 
tion of  the  testa,  not  only  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also 
others — and  Prance  is  now  making  plans 
to  conduct  tests  In  the  Pacific — the  sit- 
uation will  become  serious.  In  that  con- 
nection, Prance  has  already  aroused  New 
Zealand.  Australia,  and  Peru.  Of  course, 
they  have  protested. 

There  are  others  also.  I  believe  there 
are  eight  countries  which,  it  is  l>elleved, 
at  some  time  or  other  will  have  the  ca- 
pacity for  conducting  such  tests.  If  this 
continues,  it  is  agreed  that  at  some  point 
it  will  become  dangerous. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  these  peo- 
ple say  that  what  has  already  happened 
has  resulted  in  a  disastrous  situation, 
but  they  would  like  to  stop  it. 

Professor  Meselson  estimates  that  50,- 
000  have  been  affected  by  what  has  al- 
ready been  done.  In  a  world  of  3  billion 
or  so,  I  suppose  some  people  might  think 
that  that  is  not  very  Important,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  not  affected.  As 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  pointed 
out,  it  is  important  to  tlMise  who  are 
affected,  particularly  those  living  near 
test  areas;  and  those  people  have  pro- 
tested. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  believe  that  50.000 
genetic  defects  would  be  tragic.  I  find 
It  Inconceivable  that  such  a  great  differ- 
ence should  exist  between  what  the  pro- 
fessor at  Harvard  has  said  and  what  the 
President  said  in  his  statement  only  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago.  I  believe 
the  President's  statement  ought  to  be  in 
the  Rscoao. 

I  also  Invite  attention  to  psige  224  of 
the  hearing.  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
that  page,  as  follows: 

Senator  HJCKxVLoorsa  I  want  to  aak  you 
thia.  Doctor.  Haa  aclenoe  been  able  to  pin- 
point even  one  caae  where  fallout  ean  be 
sclentincally  attributed  to  radiation — that  U. 
where  one  caae  of  leukemia  or  bone  cancer 
or  things  of  that  kind  or  mutation  that  can 
be  scientifically  attributed  to  fallout? 

Dr.  SKABOao.  From  worldwide  fallout,  that 
ie? 

Senator  Hickenloopdi.  Yes,  sir. 
Dr.  SxASoaa.  Excepting  theae  one  or  two 
freak  cases  of  local  fallout.  I  think  that  the 
answer  would  be  no.  I  know  of  no  case 
where  a  particular  ease  could  be  attributed 
to  fallout. 

I  find  that  to  be  quite  a  statement  to 
put  in  juxtaposition  with  the  statement 
about  the  50.000  defects  that  Professor 
Meselson  has  presented  before  the  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  know  whom  to  believe 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Dr.  Seaborg 
speaks  about  worldwide  fallout.  What 
does  the  Senator  believe  the  doctor 
meant  by  that?  He  Is  excluding  any  of 
the  cases  In  which  there  Is  clearly  and 
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demonstratively  a  connection  between 
fallout  and  deformity.  There  were  the 
cases  in  Japan,  the  cases  of  the  fisher- 
men in  the  Pacific,  and  so  on. 

It  is  like  arguing  that  no  one  has  yet 
proved  that  smoking  cigarettes  causes 
lung  cancer.  However,  there  are  a  great 
many  doctors  who  think  so.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  know  pooltivdy  of  a  ease  that 
has  been  caused  directly  by  smoking.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  does  have  a 
bad  effect,  although  I  am  a  mUd  smoker. 

What  the  Senator  has  quoted  should 
be  taken  in  connection  with  Dr.  8ea- 
borg's  testimony  at  page  219.  where  Dr. 
Seaborg  referred  to  the  fact  that  "stron- 
tium 90  comes  down  from  the  upper 
atmosphere,  the  stratosphere,  and  so 
forth,  at  a  rate  faster  than  corresponds 
to  Its  half-life,  that  is.  through  rains. 
and  so  forth.  Then  it  comes  down  to 
earth,  of  course,  which  is  a  worse  place 
for  it  to  be  than  up  in  the  stratosphere." 

I  believe  that  the  overall  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  Dr.  Seaborg's  testi- 
mony Is  that  faUout  is  not  a  good  thing. 
that  It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  put  more 
strontium  90  into  the  atmosphere.  What 
they  are  saying  is  that  they  cannot 
identify  or  trace  a  causal  connection. 
If  we  should  reach  some  unknown 
threshold,  I  suppose,  it  oould  become 
dangerous.  I  suspect  it  is  very  much  like 
the  argiunent  that  cigarette  wnoklng 
causes  cancer.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
resolve  this  kind  of  problem.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senator  thinks  that  there  is 
no  health  hazard  involved. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wonder  if  it  would  be 
fair  to  state  that  up  until  now  the 
amount  of  fallout  from  testing  has  been 
such  as  not  to  cause  any  particular 
alarm  so  far  as  genetic  effects  and  other 
effects  are  concerned.  At  least,  we  have 
no  scientific  testimony  on  this  point. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Excluding  the  local 
areas  close  to  the  testing  area.  I^.  Sea- 
borg spoke  about  worldwide  effects.  The 
people  In  Utah  did  not  like  it.  I  have 
had  no  particular  protest  made  to  me  by 
people  in  Arkansas,  although  as  of  a  cer- 
tain date  we  know  that  strontium  90  is 
higher  in  the  Oaarks  than  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
a  fair  sUtement  to  say  that  possible 
disasters  or  bad  fallout  effects  are  as 
much  of  a  danger  and  would  cause  as 
much  concern  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  agree. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  pointed  out.  there  is  a 
mutuality ;  and  if  we  are  eonoemed  about 
fallout,  we  need  to  be  not  one  lota  more 
concerned  than  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  is  a  quid  pro  quo.  It  is 
sometimes  made  to  appear  as  though  the 
United  States  were  the  only  country  that 
needed  to  worry  about  fallout.  I  think 
it  well  to  point  out  that  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  need  to  worry  about  it  as 
much  as  we  do.  It  Is  no  more  aa  argu- 
ment for  us  than  it  is  for  ttiem. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  U 
going  pretty  far.  He  is  saying  that  if  the 
Russians  do  not  mind  dying  flrom  this 
disease,  why  should  we  bother  about  itt 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  not  quite  ao 
simple. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Soviets  had 
a  different  attitude  toward  life  than  we 
do.  there  might  be  some  difference  in 
our  views;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
dlff««nce  in  attitude.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  a  good  argument  to  say  that  if  the 
Russians  do  not  mind  dying  from 
dwarfism  or  leukemia,  we  should  not. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  not  the  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  sovmded  as 
though  it  were. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  Senator  lias 
doubts  on  that  p(Ant,  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  the  pe(H>le  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
probably  advised  by  their  specialists — 
and  they  are  as  much  aware  of  this 
danger  point  as  we  are — that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  resume  testing  when  the  nu- 
clear fallout  reaches  the  danger  point. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  stated 
that  there  Is  a  mutuality,  but  we  should 
emphasize  that  this  argument  holds  true 
for  the  Soviets  as  well  as  for  us.  It  ought 
to  be  made  clear  that  when  the  United 
States  resiuned  testing  in  1962,  the  Presi- 
dent gave  the  direction  to  do  that  and 
ddivered  a  magnificent  address  to  the 
American  people  disclosing  his  reasons 
for  doing  so.  I  am  confident  he  would 
not  have  asked  for  the  testing  to  be  re- 
sumed if,  based  upon  all  the  scientific 
advice  that  was  available  to  him,  he 
thought  the  testing  would  cause  an  un- 
due amount  of  pollution  of  the  air  due 
to  nudear  fallout  from  the  testing. 

We  ought  to  keep  that  in  mind,  so  that 
we  will  not  overemphasize  the  fact  that 
the  nuclear  fallout  is  of  prime  consider- 
ation, although  the  Senator  tram  Florida 
has  made  a  good  point  that  It  is  a  matter 
of  mutuality,  and  we  do  not  find  many 
areas  of  mutuality  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fnxn  Iowa  for  his  comment.  He  has  re- 
ferred to  one  of  the  points  I  was  trying 
to  bring  out;  that  is,  that  this  is  an  area 
in  which  there  should  be  a  mutuality  of 
approach.  The  Soviets  are  Just  as  hu- 
man as  we  are. 

Seeond,  perhaps  they  are  a  little  more 
concerned  Just  now  about  this  point 
than  we.  This  Is  conjecture,  but  we 
know  they  have  conducted  a  number  of 
atmospheric  tests  with  so-called  dirty 
bombs  that  were  not  so  far  from  concen- 
trations of  their  people  as  was  our  last 
group  of  atmospheric  tests  conducted  in 
the  remote  recesses  of  the  Pacific. 

While  I  have  no  information  on  the 
subject,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  at  least 
have  the  assurance  that  here  is  an  area 
of  mutual  concern  to  them  and  to  us. 
We  might  even  ted  that  the  Soviets  have 
a  little  more  cause  for  concern  right  now 
than  we  do  because  of  the  71  atmospheric 
tests  conducted  by  them,  in  1961-62,  some 
of  them  having  a  high  degree  of  concen- 
tration in  the  exploding  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  nuclear  bombs  vastly  greater  in 
power  than  any  we  have  exploded. 

So  my  point  is  borne  out — I  thank  the 
dtatlngulahed  Senator  from  Iowa  for 
bringing  it  out — that  here  is  an  area  of 
mutuality  which  woiild  rarely  occur 
ta  an  Intnnatlonal  issxie  betweoi  the  So- 
Tlet  Union  and  the  United  States.    I  do 


not  want  the  UJS.  Senate  to  lose  sight 
of  that  fact. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  yielding,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
for  raising  the  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

I,  too,  commend  him  for  making  this 
point;  it  is  an  important  one. 

History  may  teach  us  little  about  the 
present  arms  race,  which,  because  it 
Involves  nuclear  weapons,  has  possibili- 
ties for  catastrophe  unparalleled  in  the 
past-  But  one  lesstm  is  clear.  A  con- 
tinuing arms  raee,  accompanied  by 
mounting  fears  and  tenirions,  has  almost 
inevitably  in  the  past  led  to  war. 

There  is  perhaps  some  instruction  for 
us  in  the  experience  of  Europe  before 
1914.  None  of  the  great  powers  of  that 
era  actually  planned  a  major  war,  but 
each  of  the  two  major  groupings,  the 
Central  Powers  and  the  Entente  Powers, 
was  beset  by  fears  of  attack  by  the  other. 
Fear  grrew  into  convicUcm  as  the  two 
hostile  alliances  continued  to  arm  against 
each  other  in  a  vain  and  desperate  quest 
for  security.  Mutual  fear  generated  the 
arms  race,  which  in  turn  generated 
greater  fear  until  almost  by  accident  Eu- 
rope was  plunged  into  general  war. 

Europe  nnerged  broken  and  devas- 
tated from  the  war  of  1914  and  from  the 
Second  World  War  which  was  spawned 
by  the  consequences  of  the  First. 
But  the  nations  survived.  The  simple, 
comc>dling  fact  of  our  own  time  is  that 
the  world's  great  nations,  and  many  of  its 
smaller  ones,  almost  certainly  could  not 
survive  as  organized  societies  a  third 
world  war  fought  with  nuclear  weapons. 
It  is  this  prospect,  so  obvious  and  yet  so 
Incomprehensible,  that  makes  it  essen- 
tial for  us  to  break  out  of  the  fatal  cycle 
of  fear  and  armaments  and  greater  fear 
and  finally  war. 

The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  will  not 
break  the  cycle.  It  is  far  too  modest  an 
effort  to  have  more  than  a  marginal  ef- 
fect on  the  conflict  between  the  Com- 
mimist  and  the  free  world.  But  if  It  is 
faithfully  observed,  this  treaty  can  in 
some  small  measure  mitigate  the  fears 
and  suspicions  of  the  cold  war  and  per- 
haps in  time  lead  to  further  measures 
of  limited  accommodation.  It  Is  not 
likely — ^It  is  Indeed  all  but  inconceiv- 
able— that  the  conflict  between  commu- 
nism and  the  free  world  can  be  resolved 
In  our  lifetime.  But  the  final  resolution 
of  the  conflict,  however  vigorously  we 
may  desire  and  pursue  it.  Lb  not  an  urgent 
matter.  The  world  has  always  been  be- 
set by  conflicts — ^religious  and  dynastic, 
national  and  ideological — and  few  have 
been  resolved  by  means  other  than  the 
evolution  of  history. 

What  is  urgent  for  both  the  Commu- 
nists and  the  free  world  Is  the  preven- 
tion of  nuclear  war.  This  single  objec- 
tive, the  survival  of  the  civilised  societies 
of  the  earth,  is  the  one  elemental  Inter- 
est which  aU  lUiUons  have  in  common, 
and  none  more  so  than  the  XThited  States 
and  the  Soviet  Uhtoo,  which,  being  the 
principal  possessors  of  nuclear  weapons, 
would  also  be  their  principal  tarsets. 

Without  in  any  way  mtnlmlalng  the 
seriousness  of  our  conflict  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  we  ean  and  must  recognise 
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f&r  creater 
The  nn- 


neither  toUl  nor 
of  matnal  In- 
whloh  the  pre- 
rtotiaa  af  niinlMr  «w  li 
One  of  them  w« 
oiher  im  the  iMwntlgn 
which  I  beUere  Is  the 
becAUK  It  wcvM 
polaonlnc  9i  tb» 

rooted  In  this 

It  to  A  tento- 
Aimed  At 
_  A  MaMV9  of  aUhillty  And  mod- 
erAtion  In  Vam  mOmn  eonfrontaUon  be- 
tween the  two  gnat  99verA. 

Mr.  COOPBL  Mr.  Preckient.  will  the 
SenAtor  firam  Arinnm  yield? 

Ux.rULMBlOMT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OOOPKR.  X  mmt  my  At  the  out- 
aei  tbAt  I  Intead  to  vote  for  the  treety. 

Mr.  FUUBBIQHT.  I  never  doubted 
tiMtt  the  fft^f^nr  tvom  Kentucky  would 
do  eo. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  was  my  desire  to 
vote  f or  U»  bul  X  fronted  to  be  aatisfled 
About  Us  effeet  «b  our  security.  I  At- 
teoded  the  **^"lTf  *nd  heard  most  of 
tike  Xmt^'V^T  ■fvm  In  public  Aod  exec- 
qtjY^  tinlnrn  before  I  ILrmly  made  up 
mv  mind  to  volt  lor  the  treAty. 

I  hAve  been  llttonlng  with  interest  to 
the  Senator's  soBOoUent  statement,  but  I 
would  like  for  kim  to  clarify  a  pArt  of 
his  remarks. 

We  aH  acres  thatthere  are  risks  In  the 
treaty  wblah  tt*"****  be  wholly  resolved. 
I  believe  the  flenatnr  would  agree  with 
my  statement.  Further  the  risks  have 
been  known  ikiea  fT^g*^*«"^^«  looking 
toaard  a  treaty  bMi  on  nuclear  weapons 
began  va^^T  tba  admlnistrAtion  of  Pres- 
ident Bsenbower. 

We  hAve  alsayg  recognised  the  pos- 
alUIi^  of  elaodartine  testing  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  Is  also  possible  that 
the  Soviet  Uhion  may  be  ahead  in  some 
forma  of  wrlentitlr.  development,  as  they 
are  In  high  j\aM  nuolear  devices.  But 
the  preiwndexBnoe  of  testimony,  Indud- 
izig  that  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Is 
that  we  win  be  able  to  maintain  our 
overall  supexbnctty. 

But  against  tbeee  risks—risks  which 
we  must  acoepiff  we  rstlfy  the  treAty— 
we  must  M^f^»y?t  another  risk — the  risk 
that  the  proUfenCkm  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons—the unabated  nuclear  arms  race- 
may  lead  inewnbly  to  a  nuclear  war 
wlUch  would  leave  no  victor. 

But  I  have  lust  noted  that  the  Senator 
has  sUted  tbat  there  is  UtUe  In  the 
treaty  whidi  gtves  hope  of  breaking  out 
fit  the  cycle  of  the  arms  race.  This 
seons  to  contridlet  what  I  beUeve  is  a 
chief  argument  tg«h>»»  which  to  balance 
the  risks  we  must  accept  if  we  ratify  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  FULBRIOBT.  Against  the  arms 
race?  I  was  xettrrlng  to  a  modest  con- 
tribution to  tbe  resolution  of  the  cold 
war.  whldi  Is  Qltte  a  different  matter. 

Mr.  COOPSBL    TXie  Senator  said: 

It  Is  tbls  preipsct.  so  otovloas  and  yet  ao 

♦yi  «<,^m>fmm>yMrtM^\f^      ttet     T**^**      it      >OTtnt1lll 

fas  ns  to  Ivaak  OOl  of  tbs  fatal  qrcle  of  feu 
aad  «nAm«>iti  snd  yeatar  fear  and  finally 
w.  Tbs  mMlsir  «MM  ban  trvaty  wtll  not 
brwikttieeyetei 

Mr.  FUUBBSOttt.  Of  the  coiJllct? 
X  beUeve  fbe  ooafliet  between  ourselves 


and     the    Russians,    partleularly    the 
Ideological  confllet,  win  continue. 

I  beUeve  this  treaty  is  a  very  modest 
step.  What  Is  reaUy  significant  Is.  not 
the  length  of  the  step,  bat  the  direetlon 
tn  whJeta  It  is  taken.  Tbe  treaty  eonsd- 
totes  a  change  from  a  continued,  ever- 
Un  I  CIS  ling  buildup  of  nuelear  weapons; 
and  this  point  is  very  significant. 

There  Is  a  difficulty  In  connection  with 
the  treaty,  in  that  It  is  a  very  moderate 
inhibition  upon  the  freedom  of  action  of 
both  sides.  However,  the  really  signifi- 
cant point,  in  my  opinion.  Is  that  we 
have  arrived  at  any  agreement  at  all. 

Mr.  COOPKR.     I  agree. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Because  we  have 
been  trying  for  a  long  time  to  arrive  at 
an  agreement.  As  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  knows,  the  previous  adminis- 
tration made  many  such  efforts,  but  they 
were  always  fruitless,  and  never  resulted 
in  an  agreement  on  anything.  Mean- 
time our  budget  for  these  weapons  grows 
larger  and  larger  and  I  assume  Russia's 
does,  too. 

The  question  may  be  asked :  What  does 
this  treaty  do?  The  testimony  was  that 
in  the  foreseeable  future  we  must  take 
other  safeguards  until  other  develop- 
ments occur.  Tests  underground  are 
much  more  expensive  than  tests  in  the 
atmosphere.  I  did  not  mean  to  leave  the 
impression  that  the  treaty  Is  insignifi- 
cant. It  Is  only  insignificant  In  the  sense 
of  procedures  to  resolve  our  basic  dif- 
ferences. They  must  come  through 
means  other  than  military  means. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand,  for  I 
have  read  the  advance  copy  of  the  Sen- 
ator's speech.  I  agree  with  what  he  says, 
and  also  with  the  emphasis  which  must 
be  given.  In  connection  with  the  arms 
race,  and  our  security. 

I  have  listened  to  a  great  deal  of  the 
testimony,  and  I  have  read  the  great 
part  of  it.  There  does  seem  to  be  a  kind 
of  contradiction,  for  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  said  this  ban  will  help  in- 
hibit the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  will  have  an  effect  upon  the  nu- 
clear anns  race  itself.  But  the  admin- 
istration asserts,  and  the  scientists  and 
the  military  assert  that  we  will  make  re- 
doubled efforts  in  the  field  of  under- 
ground nuclear  tests. 

I  believe  this  imderground  testing  is 
necessary  to  assure  our  security,  but  it 
does  raise  the  question  whether  this 
treaty  will  inhibit  the  nuclear  arms 
race — at  least  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  my  point  is 
that  even  with  the  same  effort,  under- 
ground tests  will  cost  more. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct. 
Nevertheless,  everyone  agrees  that  un- 
derground testing  must  go  forward.  But 
you  have  correctly  stated  that  the  treaty 
is  a  step  which  may  lead  to  other  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  President  Kennedy  has 
said  that  the  treaty  would  open  the  way 
to  further  agreements,  and  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  said,  in  his  letter  to  the 
committee,  that  the  greatest  advantage 
he  saw  from  the  treaty  was  that  it 
might   lead  to  enforceable  agreements 


between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viets and  to  a  reduction  in  the  arms  race. 
Does  not  the  Senator  think,  then,  if 
this  treaty  is  only  the  first  step,  that  the 
real  test  ot  the  treaty  may  be  fotmd  In 
the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  year  or  two  which  foUow  its  ratifica- 
tion? And  may  not  this  period  tell  us 
whether  the  SovlK  Union  will  be  wlUlng 
to  make  any  Just  settlement  of  the  issues 
that  create  the  danger  of  war? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes,  Indeed.  And 
that  is  very  Important. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Whether  the  Soviets 
show  any  Inclination  to  take  further 
steps,  such  as  an  enforceable  agreement 
on  undergroimd  tests  or  an  agreement  in 
regard  to  Berlin,  or  one  in  regard  to 
Cuba,  will  test  the  attitudes  of  the  So- 
viets and  show  whether  they  intend  to 
take  the  further  steps  toward  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Issues  they  have  created. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree.  But  we 
have  to  give  them  that  opportunity,  by 
our  ratification  of  the  treaty.  If  it  is 
not  ratified,  we  shall  never  know  that. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  that  as  we 
take  this  first  step,  with  Its  known  risks, 
the  real  test  of  Soviet  intentions  lies 
ahead. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  comments,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  with  his  attitude — although,  as 
I  said  at  the  beginning.  I  had  no  doubt 
that  he  would  take  this  attitude,  for 
he  has  had  enough  experience  !n  this 
field  to  know  its  importance. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion about  reservations  and  understand- 
ings. Is  it  not  true  that  during  the 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
specting the  ban  on  nuclear  testing,  be- 
ginning under  the  administration  of 
President  Elsenhower,  and  continued 
under  the  administration  of  President 
Kennedy,  the  negotiations  related  al- 
most solely  to  the  subject  of  agreement 
upon  nuclear  weapons? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Is  It  not  also  true  that 
when  Premier  Khrushchev  suggested  In 
a  speech — whether  he  suggested  It  in 
negotiations,  I  have  no  way  of  knowing — 
that  the  treaty  might  be  followed  by  a 
nonaggreesion  pact.  It  was  the  position 
of  Members  of  Congress,  that  we  should 
not  consider  such  an  agreement  at  all, 
but  that  our  efforts  should  be  directed 
solely  toward  a  test  ban  agreement? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes,  that  was  the 
position  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  was  our  position, 
too.  was  it  not? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  the  Senator 
will  agree  that  to  attempt  now  to  attach 
to  this  treaty  a  reservation  regarding 
other  issues — those  about  which  we  feel 
very  strongly  and  correctly,  probably 
would  mean — and  I  believe  it  actually 
would  mean — the  failure  of  the  limited 
step  embraced  within  this  treaty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  He  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  In  my  opinion,  that 
would  be  a  great  mistake,  and  It  would 
be  very  unwise  to  attempt  it  Further- 
more, I  do  not  believe  it  would  suoceed. 
It  would  be  a  roundabout  way  of  voting 
against  the  treaty  or  trying  to  destroy 
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the  treaty.  In  my  opinion.  That  would 
be  the  intended  result 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFlCBi  (Mr. 
Waltxrs  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.      I    am    glad    to 

yield.  ^,^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  note  on  pages  858 
and  659  of  the  printed  hearings  of  tbe 
committee  so  ably  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  a  report  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  August  21.  covering  the 
subject  which  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, the  Senator  from  Iowa,  other  Sena- 
tors, and  I  have  been  dtoCTisslng — namely 
the  question  of  danger  to  people  from 
radioactive  fallout 

I  wonder  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me 
at  this  time  to  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  news  item  published  In  the  New 
York  Times  to  which  I  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcokb  at  this  point 

III.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  at  alL  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  the  item  in  the  Rcoobs. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  that  request 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccobb. 
as  follows: 
Nktada  Palxodt  Fouhb  a  Hazabd — CHiUMnr 

PoaaiBLT  Uakmkb,  CoMcans  PAira.  Is  ItxLD 
( By  Jolui  W.  Plnney) 

Wa5hd*otoh.  August  ai. — Several  Um>u- 
sand  clilldren  In  Nevada  and  Utali  have  prob- 
ably reoalTed  hazardoua  doaes  of  faUoat  radl- 
aUon  rrom  nuclear  tasting  in  Nevada  over 
tte  last  12  years,  according  to  a  report  today 
to  the  congressional  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Subcommittee. 

The  report  was  presented  In  behalf  of  the 
St.  Louia  Cltljsens  Committee  for  Nuelear 
InTormatlon  by  Dr.  Krlc  Relas.  aaaodata  pro- 
iemar  ot  medicine  at  tbe  Waahlnctom  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine. 

The  committee,  composed  chiefly  of  sclen- 
tlata.  analyzed  the  fallont  from  about  one- 
third  of  the  99  testa  conducted  at  Nevada 
since  1961.  It  ooncluded  that  on  several  oe- 
caslons  the  amount  of  ratfloaettve  lodliw  fan- 
Ing  out  in  the  region  around  the  taat  ^to 
far  ezoeedad  the  permissible  radiation  levels 
esUbllahed  by  the  Government. 

As  a  result,  according  to  the  study,  chil- 
dren drinking  milk  contaminated  with  the 
radioactive  iodine  probably  received  grossly 
excesBlre  doses  to  their  thyroid  glands. 

One  reason  for  the  high  expoeursa  la  that 
the  children  were  drinking  milk  Cram  cows 
that  foraged  in  highly  contaminated  pas- 
tures. There  was  no  dilution  of  the  iodine 
content,  as  normally  occurs  when  the  milk 
Is  drawn  from  a  large  mllkshed. 

In  an  Interview,  Dr.  Relss  estimated  that 
3.000  children,  mostly  in  Utah  and  Nevada. 
had  received  excessive  doeea  of  radiation. 
He  predicted  that  this  would  result  in  10  to 
12  cases  of  thyroid  cancer  in  the  eaposed 
children. 

The  report  was  highly  critical  ot  tbe 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  procedures  for 
monitoring  the  health  hazard  poeed  by  fall- 
out from  the  Nevada  testa. 

It  charged  past  and  repeated  Cotnmialon 
asaertlons  that  the  hazard  had  been  eoollnad 
to  the  Nevada  test  site  and  that  the  Nevada 
testa  had  been  carried  out  without  any  dis- 
cernible threat  to  the  safety  of  local  popu- 
lations. 

An  analysis  of  avahable  evidence  shows. 
the  report  eald.  that  ehlldrvn  in  tbe  States 
bordering  the  Nevada  test  iMe  have  probaMy 
been  expoeed  to  laMBcally  algnlfleaiit  rmdla- 

Uon. 


The  vaport  crttlclaed  the  Commission  for 
tts  laadeqnato  monitoring  procedxiree,  which 
tailed  to  look  for  the  amount  oC  radioactive 
iiislwlali.  partioularly  nkUolodine,  entering 
the  food  supply.  Wtttx  pr(^>er  monitoring 
proeedurea.  tbe  report  siiggasted.  U  would 
have  been  possible  to  take  simple  preventive 
measures,  such  as  removal  of  local,  contami- 
nated milk  supplies,  that  would  have  re- 
duced the  radiation  exposure  to  children. 

The  Coounlaalan  declined  to  comment  on 
the  retort  until  its  officials  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  it. 

By  Its  timing  and  conclusions,  the  report 
is  certain  to  enlarge  the  new  fallout  contro- 
versy developing  over  the  health  hazards 
posed  by  past  tests  In  Nevada  to  children  in 
Nevada  and  Utah.  Somewhat  similar  con- 
dufltona — that  sotne  of  the  tests  resulted  in 
uneqieetedly  hlch  fallout  of  radloiodlne  near 
tha  test  site — have  been  reached  by  a  Unl- 
veralty  of  Utah  group  and  by  Dr.  Harold  A. 
Knapp,  a  former  fallout  expert  with  the  ASC. 

The  controversy  has  already  reached  the 
presidential  level.  At  his  news  conference 
yesterday  President  Kennedy  promised  a  fur- 
ther study  at  the  reports  but  he  said  that  as 
of  now  he  did  not  believe  that  the  health  of 
the  children  had  been  adversely  affected. 

The  President  cited  the  rep>arU  as  further 
Justification  for  the  nuclear  treaty  barring 
atmospheric  explosions.  The  St.  Louis  com- 
mittee, however,  said  that  the  hazardous 
fallout  had  also  come  from  underground 
tasting.  It  noted  that  venting — In  which  the 
eiqdoalon  breaks  through  the  surface — ^had 
been  reported  for  at  least  seven  underground 
tests  In  Nevada. 

The  St.  Louis  committee  report  Is  the  first 
to  assert  that  radiation  exposures  have 
reached  levels  at  which  there  is  general  medi- 
cal agreement  that  physical  damage  would 
result. 


I  JlXZ  ksttmatxd 

In  the  past,  the  argument  has  raged  over 
the  effects  of  radiation  exposures  measured 
in  fractions  of  a  roentgen — ^levels  so  low  that 
it  la  difficult  to  establish  that  they  have  a 
harmful  effect.  However,  the  St.  Louis  study 
finds  that  In  some  cases  Utah  and  Nevada 
children  have  received  radiation  exposures 
to  their  thyroid  glands  measured  in  100  rads 
or  more— levels  in  the  range  considered  can- 
cer producing  by  the  VMeral  Radiation 
Oonncil.  (A  rad  is  a  unit  measuring  the  bio- 
logical affect  ot  radiation.) 

For  example,  the  report  said,  on  at  least 
seven  occasions  since  1952  children  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Utah — 150  miles  east  of  the 
test  site — have  received  thyroid  doses  rang- 
ing from  6  to  100  rads  or  higher.  From  ex- 
phMloni  In  lOfiS,  It  estimated,  children  in 
St.  Oaorge  and  Hurricane — ^two  towns  in  the 
county — received  doees  to  their  thyroids 
ranging  from  100  to  700  rads. 

For  nomuU  peacetime  operations,  the  Fed- 
eral Radiation  Council  has  proposed  an  av- 
erage exposure  of  0.5  rad  to  the  thyroid  for 
the  general  populatimi.  with  a  maximum  of 
Ijt  rad  for  any  one  liuUvidual.  A  radiation 
protection  guide  of  30  rads  Is  proposed  for 
atomic  workers. 

In  sufficiently  large  doses,  radloiodlne  can 
cause  thyroid  cancer.  There  is  still  consid- 
erable uncertainty  over  how  large  a  dose  is 
needed,  but  in  a  recent  report  the  Federal 
BMUatloa  Council  pc^nted  out  that  cancer  ot 
the  thyroid  had  been  observed  in  children 
aftor  ezpoaures  as  low  as  150  rem.  (A  rem  is 
the  dosage  of  ionizing  radiation  that  will 
cause  the  same  amount  of  biological  injiuy 
to  human  tissue  as  1  roentgen  of  X-ray 
doasse.) 

BwUotodlne  U  a  particular  threat  to  chil- 
dren because  their  thyroid  gland  is  smaller 
and  more  sensitive  to  radiation.  Fallout 
Iodine  ISl  enters  the  food  chain  by  falling 
on  ^wm.  It  Is  eoDSiimed  by  cows  and  passed 
on  lato  tba  a&ilk.  It  then  tends  to  ooncen- 
trate  la  the  thyroid. 


cowiaovsasT  ouTLnno 
As  tbe  Preeldent  noted  at  hii  news  con- 
ference, then  is  BOOM  scientific  controversy 
over  the  validity  ot  the  recent  reports  about 
iodine  f aUout  from  tbe  Nevada  testa.  The 
argument  Is  largely  over  the  methods  ot 
extrapolation  used  to  reach  the  conclvislons. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  MnxxR]  and  other  Senators 
who  are  in  the  Chamber  to  several  parts 
of  that  article: 

First,  as  was  correctly  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  there  is  no  complete 
unanimity  between  the  scientists  on  this 
subject.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  news 
article,  at  the  bottom  of  page  659,  notes 
that  fact. 

Second,  the  news  article  covers  the 
presentation  of  a  report  to  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Subcommittee  of  the 
Congress  by  Dr.  EMc  Reiss,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  the  Washington 
University  School  of  Medicine,  on  b^alf 
of  the  St.  Louis  Citizens  Committee  for 
Nuclear  Information.  Tbe  article  states 
that  the  ccxnmlttee  is  composed  chiefly 
of  scientists,  and  gives  the  data  which 
they  report,  which  I  shall  not  quote  in 
detail,  as  the  article  will  appear  in  the 
Rkcokd. 

However,  I  invite  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph 
on  page  659.  which  I  believe  bears  out 
the  statement  that  I  made  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Radloiodlne  is  a  particular  threat  to  chil- 
dren becatise  their  thyroid  gland  la  smaller 
and  more  sensitive  to  radiation.  Fallout 
Iodine  131  enters  the  food  chain  by  falling 
on  grass.  It  is  consumed  by  cows  and  passed 
on  Into  the  milk.  It  then  tends  to  concen- 
trate In  the  thyroid. 

Earlier  in  the  article  is  an  estimate 
by  I>r.  Reiss  as  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  Nevada  and  Utah  who,  he 
thought,  could  be  expected  to  contract 
thsrroid  cancer  because  of  the  exposure 
to  radiation  to  date.  I  would  not  want 
it  to  appear  ttiat  either  I  or  the  doctor 
m airing  the  report  are  presenting  that 
as  a  conclusive  finding,  but  that  Is  his 
prediction  In  the  report.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  allowing  me  to  have  the  ar- 
ticle printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  is 
very  worthwhile. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rscorb  another  report? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  On  page  24  of  the 
Washington  Simday  Star  appears  an 
item  entitled  "Strontium  90  Level  in 
Milk  Hits  New  High;  No  Peril  Seen."  in 
which  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Nation's 
milk  supply  during  Jime  of  this  year 
contained  a  record  high  national  daily 
level  of  32  picocuries  of  radioactive  stron- 
tium 00  per  liter,  according  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service. 

At  the  same  time,  the  article  wisely 
points  out.  the  Federal  Radiation  Coun- 
cil stated  last  May  that  fallout  levels 
this  year  probably  would  be  substantially 
increased  over  those  of  1962,  but  would 
still  be,  in  relative  terms,  far  short  of 
the  figures  which  would  have  caused 
concern  or  justify  countenneasures. 
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The  PubUt  HMlth  Senrloe  apokesm&n 
patntod  out  UmI  Um  PutoUo  Health  Serv- 
lee  la  wUi^tMm  wtth  Intereet  to  aee 
wbsttaer  Vban  win  be  •  daehne  In  the 
content  durtm  Vba  remainder  ot  the 
yeM-.  becMiM  apparently  June  wma  the 
high  point  of  IMS. 

Mr.  FULBaiOBT.  I  think  It  would 
be  fine  to  have  Ibat  In  the  record. 

Mr.  IfTTiTiKP  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cionsit  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricors  the  article  to 
which  I  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd. 
as  follows: 

anoMTiuM  90  UVTK  Dfl  Mn^x  Hit*  New  High; 
MO  Pwi.  Bkkm 

Tb*  MUkml  mSk  •apply  during  June  con- 
^t»vi  a  r«OQC«l  high  aaUoiua  cUUy  leTel  ot 
S3  plooeuzlM  0<  ladkwcttve  ttroottum  90  p«r 
UtCT.  th«  Publle  BMltb  Sanrtce  reported 
Teaterdsy. 

Tbls  wu  navly  iSouble  tbe  national  level 
ot  IT  ploocurtaa  leecrded  in  June  1903.  the 
higlMat  tor  say  maaOk  Uct  year.  A  spokee- 
.f«»»  for  tiM  Swflm  poinfd  out  that  the 
fl«uf««  twr*  out  •sttmatoa  made  earlier  thla 
jear  by  the  VMtanl  Radiation  Council. 

A  pleocurl.  newly  adopted  term  replacing 
fitxt-mmirrotnatm.  la  ooa-mllllonth  of  a  curie. 
A  carle  la  tba  aqiitTalent  of  the  radioactivity 
produced  by  on*  gram  of  radium.  A  liter 
to  aUghtly  mora  taaa  a  quart 

■VB  TO    TiaiTMO 

The  Ootineil  nM  lot  May  that  the  fallout 
lev^  this  year  woold  probably  be  rubatan- 
tlally  liunaaarl  mtm  tboae  in  1943  but  would 
"■till  be.  In  ratetlT*  terms,  far  thort  of  figures 
which  would  caua*  concern  or  Justify 
eotmtarmeasurea."  Xxcaaalve  amounu  q; 
Btrontlum  90  la  food  could  cause  bone  can- 
eer  In  humaaa  wbo  consume  It. 

The  report  aald  the  Increase  would  result 
largely  from  nueiaar  weapons  testing  In  19«1 
and  1943,  moat  at  it  by  Russia. 

Ttaa  hlgTiMt  sTcnge  dally  level  ever  re- 
ceded at  an  ladlvldual  sampling  station  was 
at  Mlnot.  N.  Dak.,  during  June,  at  63  plco- 
eurlea  per  lltar  of  milk.  The  June  1943. 
daUy  average  ttacra  was  30.  so  there  was 
slightly  more  than  a  doubling. 

The  May  level  waa  50.  For  the  year  ended 
with  June,  the  total  was  10.903.  making 
Mlnot  third  btga  among  the  83  sampling  sta- 
tlona  on  a  13  eaenth  baala. 

The  teffond  hlgbeet  level  for  an  individual 
station  during  i>una  was  59  at  Rapid  City. 
8.  Dak.,  more  than  double  the  37  recorded 
there  In  May.     TOi*  IS-month  total  was  7.873. 

However,  Ltttto  Hock.  Ark.,  and  New  Or- 
leans, La..  contlatMd  to  rank  No.  1  and  No.  3 
in  the  Natkm  In  total  plooeurles  from  1 
liter  of  milk  4tatty  (or  the  13  months  ended 
with  June. 

Little  Rock  had  a  daUy  average  for  June 
of  53  and  13-nxmth  total  of  13.055.  New 
Orleans  had  a  daUy  level  of  43  and  a  year's 
total  of  13,418.  The  May  dally  average  was  51 
at  Little  Bodk  and  40  at  New  Orleans. 

In  general,  average  daUy  levels  went  up 
during  June  la  the  AtlanUc  seaboard  States 
Iran  North  Ceroilna  northward  to  Canada. 
Charleston,  8.C.,  reported  an  average  daily 
level  of  38  dorlag  both  May  and  June,  and 
there  were  geareaeaa  in  June  in  Georgia. 
Florida.  AUbama.  and  Mlsslaaippl. 
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A  Health  Sarvioe  spokeaman  said  the  8erv- 
l«e  Is  watching  with  great  intarsat  to  see 
whether  there  wUl  be  a  national  lowering 
of  the  stitmtlum  80  count  In  •ubaaquant 
months,  since  June  was  the  peak  1963  month. 


VOa   DKUASBS 

The  levela  tDeraaaed  in  June  from  most 
^Htpiing  staltoiw  In  the  Central.  Midwest- 
ern, and  Roeky  Mountain  States. 

But  the  Pa^fle  ooaat  States  of  California. 
Oregon,  and  Washington  and  Alaska  had 
dncicaaca  duthig  Jttne.  Honolulu,  the  sam- 
pUag  sUtlea  In  aawaU.  reported  a  level  of 
10  during  boSb 


Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  One  of  the  great 
difficulties  of  devising  and  agreeing  on 
rational  measures  to  prevent  nuclear  war 
is  what  Raymond  Aron  has  called  atom- 
ic incredulity,  the  fact  that  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  war  are  almost  beyond 
human  comprehension.  This  atomic 
Incredulity"  la  apparent  In  our  diplo- 
macy and  strategic  thought.  In  our  polit- 
ical discussions  and  our  dally  life.  We 
speak  with  grave  concern  and  feeling  of 
a  traffic  fatality  or  a  mine  disaster  or  of 
the  risks  faced  by  an  astronaut  circling 
the  earth,  but  we  speak  almost  dispas- 
sionately of  megaton  weapons,  of  big 
bombs  and  small  bombs,  and  of  show- 
ing the  Russians  that  we  are  not  afraid 
of  war,  as  If  these  were  rather  ordinary 
subjects  of  discussion  without  any  rela- 
tionship to  the  destruction  of  our  civili- 
zation and  the  death  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people 

There  is  a  kind  of  madness  In  the  dia- 
log of  the  nuclear  age.  an  incredulous 
response  to  terrors  beyond  our  experi- 
ence and  Imagination.  There  are  few 
examples  in  history  of  nations  acting 
rationally  to  prevent  evils  which  they 
can  foresee  but  have  not  actusdly  experi- 
enced. Somehow,  we  must  find  a  way, 
and  encourage  our  adversaries  to  find  a 
way.  of  bringing  reason  and  conviction 
into  our  efforts  to  prevent  nuclear  war. 
Experience  in  this  case  Is  clearly  not  the 
best  teacher,  because  few  would  survive 
to  profit  from  the  lesson. 

The  United  SUtes  and  Russia,  with 
their  vast  territory  and  resources,  do  not 
need  nuclear  weapons  to  be  the  foremost 
nations  of  the  world.  Indeed,  without 
nuclear  weapons  and  ballistic  missiles. 
Russia  and  the  United  States  would  be 
not  only  the  strongest  and  richest  na- 
tions of  the  world,  as  they  are,  but  also 
the  most  secure  and  Invulnerable  to 
attack. 

Of  course.  I  mean  If  no  country  had 
them.  I  do  not  mean  If  they  alone  had 
them. 

By  their  acquisition  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  two  great  powers  have  destroyed 
the  traditional  advantages  which  wealth 
and  size  had  placed  at  their  disposal. 
Their  secvirity  now  is  a  tenuous  thing, 
depending  solely  on  their  power  to  deter 
attack  and,  ultimately,  on  sheer  faith 
that  each  will  respond  with  reason  and 
restraint  to  the  deterrent  power  of  the 
other. 

There  is  in  addition  the  prospect  of 
proliferation.  At  some  point  in  the  fu- 
ture. Communist  China  and  then  many 
smaller  Nations  are  likely  to  acquire  nu- 
clear weapons  and  the  means  of  deliver- 
ing them.  The  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weADOT\a  by  small  nations  will  act  as  a 
great  equalizer,  giving  them  power  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  size  and  resources 
and  further  undermining  the  advantages 
of  slie  and  wealth  enjoyed  by  great  na- 
tions like  the  United  SUtes  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  short-range  effect  of 
the  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
the   two  great  powers  was  to   increase 


their  military  stature.  The  probable 
long-range  effect  will  be  that  the  great 
powers,  having  undermined  the  tradi- 
tional aources  of  power  in  which  their 
advantage  was  overwhelming,  will  have 
to  compete  on  terms  approaching  equal- 
ity with  nations  that  could  never  before 
have  challenged  them. 

The  significance  of  theae  considera- 
tions is  summarized  by  Edmund  Stlllman 
and  William  Pfaff  In  their  admirable 
book.  "The  New  PoUUcs."  "America 
and  Russia."  they  write,  "would  have 
dominated  the  world  at  the  war's  end. 
atomic  weapons  or  no.  Had  they  been 
wise,  they  would  have  come  to  agree- 
ment early  to  avoid  the  spread  of  these 
weapons;  but  they  did  not.  Their  pen- 
alty Is  to  see  the  beginning  of  a  time  In 
which  the  very  category  of  great  power 
is  negated  by  events"— Edmund  8U11- 
man  and  William  Pfaff,  "The  New  PoU- 
Ucs" IMl.  page  138. 

For  these  reasons,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  share  an  overrid- 
ing common  interest  In  the  imposition, 
however  belated,  of  some  limitations  and 
safeguards  on  nuclear  weapons.  Looked 
at  in  this  way,  the  test  ban  treaty,  by  de- 
celerating the  arms  race  and  reducing 
the  pace  of  proliferation,  will  help  the 
two  great  powers  to  recover  some  of  the 
traditional  advantages  of  great  size  and 
wealth.  These  advantages,  so  re<*le6sly 
and  unknowingly  cast  away  by  the  scien- 
tific genius  of  the  great  powers  them- 
selves, can  never  be  fully  recovered.  But 
It  Is  clearly  In  our  Interest  to  attempt  to 
mitigate  the  trend  toward  nuclear  pro- 
liferation—a trend  which,  If  realized, 
will  place  vast  powers  of  destruction  in 
the  hands  of  small  as  well  as  great  na- 
tions; of  those  who  &re  reckless  as  well 
as  those  who  are  responsible;  of  those 
who  have  little  to  lose  as  well  as  those 
who  have  everything  to  lose. 

There  Is  no  longer  any  validity  in  the 
Clausewltz  doctrine  of  war  as  "a  carry- 
ing out  of  policy  with  other  means." 
Nuclear  weapons  have  rendered  it  totally 
obsolete  because  the  Instrument  of  policy 
Is  now  totally  disproportionate  to  the  end 
in  view.  Nuclear  weapons  have  deprived 
force  of  its  utility  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy,  leaving  the  nuclear 
powers  with  vastly  greater  but  far  less 
useful  power  than  they  had  before. 

So  long  as  there  is  reason — not  virtue, 
but  simply  reason— in  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  great  nations,  nuclear  weapons 
are  not  so  much  an  instrument  as  an  in- 
hibition of  policy. 

By  all  available  evidence,  the  Russians 
are  no  less  aware  of  this  than  we.  The 
memory  of  their  20  million  dead  In  World 
War  n  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  most 
Russians.  In  a  speech  on  July  19,  Khru- 
shchev castigated  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists as  "those  who  want  to  start  a  war 
against  everybody."  "Do  these  men 
know,"  he  asked,  "that  if  all  the  nuclear 
warheads  were  touched  off.  the  world 
would  be  In  such  a  state  that  the  sur- 
vivors would  envy  the  dead?" 

It  is  the  vulnerability  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  nuclear  war.  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  Soviet  leaders,  that  has  led 
them  to  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  "peace- 
ful coexistence."  Inhibited  by  the 
threat  of  nuclear  annihilation,  they  seek 
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to  realise  their  ambitions  by  more  tradi- 
tional methods  of  dlphxnacy. 

Now— 

In  the  phrase  of  Stlllman  and  Pfaff — 
It  is  war  that  they  seek  to  wage  by  polltlca.* 

Mr.    CHURCH.    Mr.    President,    will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  excellent  address  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  this  after- 
noon. I  am  particularly  Interested  in 
what  he  has  Just  said,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  treaty  may  well  indicate 
that  both  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  at  last  realised  it  may 
be  better  to  try  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms 
race  than  to  try  to  win  It. 

As  the  Senator  has  well  obserred,  there 
is  no  way  to  win — not  for  the  United 
States,  not  for  the  Russians,  and  not  for 
Western  civilization.  Something  must 
be  done  to  harness  the  nuclear  monster 
we  have  loosed  upon  the  world,  or  the 
armaments  race  will  ultimately  end  in  a 
fiery  oblivion  for  all  of  us. 

It  seems  to  me — and  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  agrees — that  the  treaty,  far  from 
being  of  limited,  minimal  Importance,  as 
has  often  been  suggested  in  recent  days. 
may  in  fact  be  of  great  symbolic  impor- 
tance, as  representing  the  turning 
point — when  the  two  nuclear  giants  be- 
gan to  grope  their  way  back  toward  a 
more  rational  relationship  with  one  an- 
other. Only  In  this  direction  Is  there 
any  hope  for  us.  or  for  the  Russians,  or 
for  the  Western  World. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
put  it  very  welL  There  Is  a  sort  of  in- 
herent contradiction.  If  I  may  use  that 
term.  In  and  of  Itself,  the  treaty  would 
not  actually  do  much,  but  the  significant 
fact  is  that  an  agreement  Is  reached  at 
an.  The  substantive  provisions  would 
not  really  inhibit  either  of  the  powers 
very  much,  because,  as  the  tewtlmany 
shows,  underground  testing  can  proceed. 
and  there  can  be  development  of  the 
system. 

What  the  Senator  says  is  extremely 
important.  I  think  this  Is  by  far  the 
most  important  document  since  those 
relating  to  the  United  Nations  after 
World  War  H  and  relating  to  NATO,  be- 
cause It  symbolizes  a  change  in  direction. 
We  do  not  know  what  may  happen.  No 
one  can  foret^.  We  may  later  wish  to 
withdraw.  Who  knows  what  may  occur? 
We  have  that  right,  under  the  treaty. 
It  may  not  develop  In  that  manner. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  is  an  Imiwrtant 
treaty  because  It  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  these  two  great  powers  have  found 
enough  common  Interest  In  the  matter  to 
reach  an  agreement.  That  Is  quite  sig- 
nificant. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Does  the  Senator  also 
agree  that  perhaps  this  realisation  on 
both  sides  could  not  have  occurred  if 
there  had  not  been  a  nudcnu:  showdown 
between  the  two  nations? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  refers 
to  Cuba? 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  I  often  think 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  Cuban  crisis 
this  treaty  would  not  be  before  us  today, 
lieeauae  the  resolve  of  the  President  of 
the  imited  SUtes,  at  that  time,  to  risk 
nuclear  war  to  uphold  our  vital  Interests 
must  have  made  it  apparent,  as  Khru- 
shchev himself  conceded  In  his  exchanges 
with  the  Chinese  Communists,  that  the 
American  "paper  tiger"  had  nuclear 
teeth. 

Bfr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the 
Secretary  of  State  agrees  with  him.  He 
Is  quite  correct.  Cuba  was  an  Important 
and  significant  contribution  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  agreement. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Oftentimes  In  the 
course  of  the  hearings,  as  the  chairman 
knows,  questions  were  raised  which 
seemed  to  indicate  suspicion  or  lack  of 
understanding  as  to  why  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, having  twice  rejected  a  some- 
what similar  treaty,  finally  accepted  this 
one. 

Does  not  the  chairman  feel  that  the 
Cuban  crisis,  which  brought  both  coun- 
tries to  the  brink  of  the  absrss.  must 
have  <Aiastened  those  men  who  tried  to 
untie  the  knot  of  war  even  as  it  tlghtei>ed 
around  both  sides?  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor fed  that  those  tense  terrible  days 
made  it  somewhat  logical  to  expect, 
afterwards,  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a 
treaty — that  Khrushchev  himself  had 
been  forced  to  reconsider  his  situation; 
and  the  President  anticipated  as  much 
in  the  ranarkable  address  he  made  at 
American  University,  in  which  he  again 
invited  the  Soviet  Union  to  make  a  start 
toward  harnessing  the  imrestricted  arms 
raoe  through  a  partial  test  ban  treaty  of 
the  klndbefwe  us? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct,  in  my  view.  I  appreciate  very 
muidi  his  emphasWng  this  point.  I  have 
no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  this  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  reoonsideraticm 
by  the  Russians  of  their  decision  regard- 
ii«  tile  test  ban  treaty.  I  am  delighted 
that  this  has  resulted.  It  was  a  danger- 
oos  period.  If  things  had  continued  the 
way  they  were  going  there  would  have 
been  great  danger. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly. I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  the  fine  address  he  Is 
making  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho. 

m  the  pursuit  of  its  ambitions,  whether 
by  militant  or  peaceful  means,  the  Soviet 
Union,  nke  any  other  nation,  is  subject 
to  the  unending  pressures  for  change  im- 
posed by  time  and  circumstance. 


'  stlllman  and  Pfaff.  "The  New  FDlitlea," 

p.  142. 


It  has  been  said — 

the  supreme  pragmatist.  Is  a  revisionist  by 
natnre  (Erie  Hansen.  "Bevlslonlem :  Oeneaia 
and  Prognoalt,"  unpubUthed  paper.) 

Those  who  attribute  to  the  Soviet 
leaders  a  permanent  and  unalterable  de- 
tennlnation  to  destroy  the  free  societies 
of  the  West  are  crediting  the  Soviet 
Union  adth  an  unshakeable  constancy 
of  will  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  nation 
has  ever  before  achieved. 

The  attribution  of  an  unalterable  will 
and  constancy  to  Soviet  policy  has  been 


a  serious  handicap  to  our  own  policy.  It 
has  restricted  our  ability  to  gain  insights 
into  the  realities  of  Soviet  society  and 
Soviet  foreign  policy.  It  has  denied  us 
valuable  opportunities  to  take  advantage 
of  changing  conditions  in  the  Commu- 
nist world  and  to  encourage  changes 
which  would  reduce  the  Communist 
threat  to  the  free  world.  We  have 
greatly  overestimated  the  ability  of  the 
Soviets  to  pursue  malevolent  aims  with- 
out regard  to  time  or  circumstance  and. 
In  so  doing,  we  have  underestimated 
our  own  ability  to  influence  Soviet 
behavior. 

A  stigma  of  heresy  has  been  attached 
to  suggestions  by  American  policy- 
makers that  Soviet  policy  can  change 
or  that  it  is  sometimes  altered  in  re- 
sponse to  our  own.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
in  the  wake  of  the  failure  of  the  aggres- 
sive policies  of  the  Stalin  period,  the 
Soviet  leaders  have  gradually  shifted  to 
a  policy  of  peaceful,  or  competitive,  co- 
existence with  the  West.  This  policy  of 
"war  by  means  of  politics"  confronts  us 
with  certain  subtle  dangers  but  also  with 
certain  opportunities  if  we  are  wise 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

The  abrupt  change  in  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion which  made  possible  the  signing  of 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  appears  to 
have  been  motivated  by  the  general 
failure  of  competitive  coexistence  as 
practiced  in  the  past  few  years  and  by  a 
number  of  specific  problems,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous of  these  is  the  public  eruption  of  the 
dispute  with  Communist  China.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Soviet  leaders  have  been 
troubled  by  economic  difficulties  at  home, 
particularly  in  agrlcultine;  by  the  in- 
creasingly insistent  demands  of  the 
Russian  people  for  more  and  better  food, 
cloUiing,  and  housing;  and  by  difficulties 
between  the  regime  and  Soviet  intellec- 
tuals  and  artists;  by  increastog  centrifu- 
gal tendencies  in  Eastern  Europe,  ag- 
gravated by  the  dismaying  contrast  with 
an  increasingly  prosperous  and  powerful 
Western  Europe;  and  by  the  negligible 
rewards  of  Soviet  diplomacy  and  eco- 
nomic aid  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  most  crucial  failure  of  Soviet  pol- 
icy has  been  in  its  dealings  with  the 
West.  Contrary  to  Soviet  expectations 
of  a  few  years  ago,  it  has  proven  impos- 
sible to  extract  concessions  from  the 
West  on  Berlin  and  central  Europe  by 
nuclear  diirfomacy.  Thwarted  in  Europe, 
Khru^chev  embarked  last  year  on  the 
extremely  dangerous  adventure  of  plac- 
ing missiles  in  Cuba,  hoping  to  force  a 
solution  in  Berlin  and  an  unfreezing  of 
central  Europe.  The  debacle  in  Cuba 
led  the  Soviet  leaders  to  a  major  re- 
appraisal of  their  policies. 

That  reappraisal  has  apparently  re- 
sulted m  a  decision  to  seek  a  relaxation 
of  tensions  with  the  West  The  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  is  clearly  calculated  to 
serve  that  purpose.  From  the  Soviet 
point  of  view,  a  limited  detente  with  the 
West  at  this  time  appears  to  offer  certain 
clear  advantages,  of  whjdi  three  seem  of 
major  Importance.  First  and  foremost 
is  the  genuine  fear  of  nuclear  war  which 
the  Soviets  share  with  the  West,  all  the 
more  since  the  United  States  demon- 
strated in  the  Cuban  crisis  that  It  was 
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nrep*r«d  to  vm  nuetoar  wwpoiu  to  de- 
fend lU  vitia  intwerta.  Seoondly.  in 
the  mountlnc  •ooflloi  with  the  Chlneee. 
the  Soviet  Union  eould  cUim  m  t ucoeee 
for  Itc  poUciM  and,  more  important, 
could  UM  the  worldwide  popularity  of 
the  test  ban  to  strengthen  its  position 
both  in  the  OoauBanlst  bloc  and  in  the 
non  rnmmiiT^rt  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, thereby  further  isolating  the 
Chinese.  Thlnllj.  Khrushchev  appears 
to  be  interested  In  measures  which  will 
permit  a  leveling  off,  and  perhaps  a  re- 
duction, of  weapons  expenditures  so  as 
to  be  able  to  divert  scarce  resources  for 
meeting  some  of  the  demands  of  the 
Russian  people  for  a  better  life. 

In  a  recent  article  Prof.  Zblgniew 
BrMzlnaki.  DIxeetor  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's Research  Institute  on  Commu- 
nist Affairs,  interpreted  the  Soviet  adher- 
ence to  the  test  ban  treaty  as  follows : 

KlmMbchev*!  aeo^fyUnc*  o*  an  'atmo*- 
phere-oniy"  t«at  ban  strongly  sugswU  a  ma- 
jor Soviet  rMWiimint  oX  th«  world 
situation  and  an  tmpUclt  acknowledgment 
that  Soviet  poUaea  oC  the  last  few  fears  have 
fallad.  The  Sovtet  toadere  have  eTldently 
coBCludwl  thas  tlw  fMiaral  world  sltiiaUon 
U  again  In  a  nal— nenf  stage.  Instead  at 
diaslpatlng  SovlsS  laaouroes  In  usaleas  revo- 
lutionary afforta.  or  mlsaUe  adventures  a<  the 
Cuban  variety,  they  wUl  probably  concen- 
trate  on   consoadatlng   their   present   poel- 

tlOD.* 

If  the  test  ban  to  conceived  by  the  So- 
viets as  an  intvliMle  In  which  to  consoli- 
date their  iwff*^:^^*".  strengthen  their 
power  base,  and  then  renew  their  ag- 
gressive pollGtoa  against  the  West,  is  it 
wise  for  us  to  grant  them  this  interlude? 
It  to  indeed  wtoe.  for  two  main  reasons: 
first,  because  It  will  provide  the  West 
with  an  Mtn^V^^  opportimity  to 
strengthen  tbm  power  base  of  the  free 
world,  and  seeondly.  because  it  will  gen- 
erate OTfitlltffW  In  which  the  Soviet  and 
Communist  bloe  peoples  will  be  embold- 
ened to  step  up  thtlr  demands  for  peace 
•ad  a  better  Ufa.  conditions  which  the 
Soviet  leadership  will  find  it  exceedingly 
dlfflcult  to  alter. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  West,  an 
Interlude  of  talMMd  world  tensions  will 
provide     a     sptonrtld     opportunity     to 
strengthen  tba  free  world — ^il  only  we 
win  use  It.   Tliere  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  illf^»«««/«  of  the  military  safeguards 
whkh    must    aoeompany    this    treaty. 
i^nmiTy  Important  are  the  nonmilltary 
safeguards    wbleb    we    must    take    to 
strengthen  oundves  in  a  period  of  re- 
laxed tT"^^^''**    Vlrst  of  all.  we  must  use 
the  opportunity  to  bring  greater  imlty 
and  piosperitar  to  the  Atlantic  communi- 
ty—by seeking  means  of  resolving  our 
differences  <mr  tba  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  \a  negotiating  extensive 
tariff  reductions  under  the  terms  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1M3.   Secondly, 
we    must    relnvigiHate    our    efforts    to 
strengthen   tba  free   nations   of   Asia. 
Africa,  and  latin  America  by  providing 
a  more  discriminating  and  intelligent 
program  of  economtc  assistance  and  by 
encouraging  cooperative  free  world  aid 
programs  througli  such  agencies  as  the 
International  XSerelopment  Association. 
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Finally,  we  can  use  a  period  of  relaxed 
tensions  to  focus  energy  and  resources  on 
our  long-neglected  needs  here  at  home — 
on  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
our  public  education,  on  generating 
greater  economic  growth  and  full  em- 
ployment, on  the  conservation  of  our 
resources  and  the  renewal  of  our  cities. 

If  we  adopt  these  'nonmillUry  safe- 
guards" with  vigor  and  determination.  I 
think  It  can  be  confidently  predicted  that 
the  free  world  will  be  the  major  benefici- 
ary of  a  period  of  relaxed  world  tension, 
with  a  power  base  so  strengthened  that 
the  margin  of  free  world  superiority 
over  the  Communist  bloc  will  be  sub- 
stantially widened. 

The   second   great   advantage   to  the 
West  of  a  period  of  relaxed  tensions  is 
that  it  will  release  long -suppressed  pres- 
sures for  peace  and  the  satisfaction  of 
civilian   needs   within    the   Soviet   bloc. 
Public  opinion,  even   in  a  dictatorship 
like  the  Soviet  Union,  is  an  enormously 
powerful    force,    which    no   government 
can  safely  defy  for  too  long  or  in  too 
many  ways.     Russian  public  opinion  is 
overwhelmingly    opposed    to    war    and 
overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  higher  wages, 
better  food  and  clothing   and  housing, 
and  all  the  good  things  of  life  in  a  mod- 
em industrial  society.    The  Russian  peo- 
ple may  well  turn  out  to  be  a  powerful 
ally  of  the  free  nations,  who  also  want 
peace  and  prosperity.     It  is  enUrely  pos- 
sible  that  a  thaw  in  Soviet-American 
relations,  even  though  conceived  by  the 
Soviet  leadership  as  a  temporary  pause, 
could  lead  gradually  to  an  entirely  new 
relationship.     Pressed  by   the  demands 
of     an     increasingly     assertive     public 
opinion,  the  Soviet  leaders  may  And  new 
reasons  to  continue  a  policy  of  peace  and 
accommodation  with  the  West.     Step  by 
step  their  revolutionary  seal  may  dimin- 
ish, as  they  find  that  a  peaceful  and  afflu- 
ent national  existence  is  not  really  so 
tragic  a  fate  as  they  had  imagined. 

No  one  kiMTws  for  certain  whether  So- 
viet society  will  actually  evolve  along 
these  lines,  but  the  trend  of  Soviet  his- 
tory suggests  that  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible. 

Indeed,  the  moet  stxlklng  characteristic  of 
recent  Soviet  foreign  policy- 
Said  Professor  Shulman  in  his  state- 
ment on  the  treaty, 

has  been  the  way  In  which  policies  under- 
taken for  short-term,  expedlentlsl  purpoees 
have  tended  to  elongate  In  time,  and  become 
embedded  In  doctrine  and  pollUcal  strategy 

It  Is  possible,  I  believe,  for  the  West 
to  encourage  a  hopeful  direction  In  So- 
viet policy.  We  can  seek  to  strengthen 
Russian  public  opinion  as  a  brake 
against  dangerous  policies  by  conveying 
accurate  information  about  Western  life 
and  Western  aims  and  about  the  heavy 
price  that  both  sides  are  paying  for  the 
cold  war.  We  can  make  it  clear  to  the 
Russians  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  West,  that  so  long  as  they  re- 
spect the  rights  and  Independence  of 
other  nations,  they  themselves  can  have 
a  secure  and  untroubled  national  exist- 
ence under  institutions  of  their  own 
choice,  which,  though  repugnant  to  the 
West,  will  never  of  themselves  be  the 
oocaston  or  cause  of  conflict. 


The  punpose  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  Is  not  to  end  the  ctM  war  but  to 
modify  It,  not  to  resolve  the  conflict  be- 
tween communism  and  freedom — a  goal 
which  is  almost  certainly  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  present  generation — but  only 
to  remove  some  of  the  terror  and  passion 
from  it.  The  treaty  is  only  a  modest  first 
step  In  that  direction.  It  is  not  the 
length  of  the  step  but  its  direction  which 
is  Important.  If  the  treaty  works  as  we 
hope  it  will,  we  must  in  the  years  to  come 
seek  ways  of  modifying  the  nationalist 
and  ideological  passions  that  fill  men's 
minds  with  too  much  zeal  and  blind 
them  to  the  simple  human  preference 
for  life  and  peace. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  we  will 
be  able  to  civilize  national  and  Ideologi- 
cal animosities  as  we  have  civilized  per- 
sonal   rivalries   and   political,    religious, 
and  economic  differences  within  our  own 
society.    As  Aldous  Huxley  has  written: 
There  may  be  arguments  about  the  best 
way  of  raising  wheat  In  a  cold  climate  or  of 
reafforestlng     a    denuded     niountaln.       But 
such    arguments    never    lead    to    organized 
slaughter.    Organised  slaughter  Is  the  result 
of   arguments  about  such  questions  as  the 
following:    Which  U  the  best  nation?     The 
best    religion?      The    best    pollUcal    theory? 
The  best  form  of  government?    Why  are  oth- 
er people  so  stupid  and  wicked?     Why  can't 
they  see  how  good  and  Intelligent  we  are? 
Why  do  they  resist  our  beneficent  effortB  to 
bring    them    under    our    control    and    make 
them  like  ourselves?  * 

Men  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  con- 
test these  questions  for  centuries  to 
come.  The  major  question  of  our  time — 
and  it  Is  a  question  that  Is  implicit  in 
this  test  ban  treaty— is  whether  we  can 
find  some  way  to  conduct  these  national 
contests  without  resorting  to  weapons 
that  will  resolve  them  once  and  for  all 
by  wiping  out  the  contestants.  A  gen- 
eration ago  we  were  speaking  of  "mak- 
ing the  world  safe  for  democracy."  Hav- 
ing failed  of  this  In  two  world  wars,  we 
must  now  seek  ways  of  making  the  world 
reasonably  safe  for  the  continuing  con- 
test between  those  who  favor  democracy 
and  those  who  oppose  It.  It  Is  a  modest 
aspiration,  but  It  Is  a  sane  and  realistic 
one  for  a  generation  which,  having  failed 
of  grander  things,  must  now  look  to  its 
own  survival. 

Eittreme  nationalism  and  dogmatic 
Ideology  are  luxuries  that  the  human 
race  can  no  longer  afford.  It  must  turn 
Its  energies  now  to  the  politics  of  sur- 
vival. If  we  do  so,  we  may  find  in  time 
that  we  can  do  better  than  Just  to  sur- 
vive. We  may  find  that  the  simple 
human  preference  for  life  and  peace  has 
an  Inspirational  force  of  Its  own.  less  In- 
toxicating perhaps  than  the  sacred  ab- 
stractions of  nation  and  ideology,  but 
far  more  relevant  to  the  requirements 
of  human  happiness  and  fulfillment. 

There  are.  to  be  sure,  risks  In  such  an 
approach.  There  Is  an  element  of  trust 
In  it,  and  we  can  be  betrayed.  But 
human  life  is  fraught  with  risks  and  the 
behavior  of  the  sane  man  Is  not  the 
avoidance  of  all  possible  danger,  but  the 
weighing  of  greater  against  lesser  risks 
and  of  risks  against  opportunities. 
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There  are  risks  in  this  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  but  they  are  lesser  rather 
than  greater  risks  and  the  political  op- 
portunities outweigh  the  military  risks. 
As  George  Kennan  has  written: 

Whoever  la  not  prepared  to  make  aacrtflces 
and  to  accept  risks  In  the  military  field 
should  not  lay  claim  to  any  serious  dedre 
to  see  world  problems  settled  by  any  means 
short  of  war.« 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty.  If  It  does  so, 
it  will  be  taking  a  risk,  but  It  will  also 
be  creating  an  opportunity.  And  if  the 
treaty  Is  faithfully  executed  and  con- 
tributes In  some  small  measure  to  the 
lessening  of  the  danger  of  war.  It  will 
open  the  way  to  new  risks  and  still 
greater  opportunities.  I  believe  that 
these  too  should  be  pursued,  with  reason 
and  restraint,  with  due  regard  for  the 
pitfalls  involved,  but  with  no  less  re- 
gard for  the  promise  of  a  safer  and  more 
civilized  world.  In  the  course  of  thto 
pursuit,  both  we  and  our  adversaries  may 
find  It  possible  one  day  to  break  through 
the  barriers  of  nationalism  and  Ideology 
and  to  approach  each  other  in  something 
of  the  spirit  of  Pope  John's  words  to 
Khrushchev's  son-in-law: 

They  tell  me  you  are  an  atheist.  But  you 
wlU  not  refuse  an  old  mans  blessing  for  your 
children. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  In 
the  Rkcoro  at  this  point,  following  my 
remarks,  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
Mr.  Lewis  W.  Douglas,  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  Great  Britain,  and  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget,  in  which  he  supports 
the  treaty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RBCOts, 

as  follows: 

N«w  Yoax,  N.Y., 
September  t,  1963. 

Deak  Ma.  CHAntMAM:  In  aocordanoe  with 
the  suggestion  that  I  communicate  to  you 
my  views  about  the  limited  nuclear  teat  ban 
treaty  which  has  been  negotUted  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Oovemment.  and  which 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  State*  for  lu  advloe  and  oooeent,  I 
am  writing  you  thU  brief  letter. 

The  testimony  contained  in  the  hearings 
before  your  committee  has  been  carefully  re- 
viewed. Especial  attention  has  be«i  given  to 
the  expressions  of  doubt  made  by  wltnesaes 
regarding  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  which 
has  been  under  consideration  by  your  com- 
mittee and  which  has  been  reported  toy  your 
committee  to  the  Senate. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary 
of  Sute.  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  their  com- 
petent advisers,  and  other  competent  wit- 
nesses, the  risks  that  may  be  Implicit  in 
ratification  of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty  can 
be  substantially  reduced  to  a  minimal  tovel. 
Accordingly,  the  poaltlve  aspects  of  ratiflea- 
tlon  of  the  treaty  are  extremely  algnlficant 
and  Important  to  the  aecurtty  and  future  of 
our  own  country,  to  the  security  and  future 
of  the  signatory  powers,  and  to  the  aecurtty 
und  future  of  thoee  who  accede  to  its  provi- 
sions. Among  other  things,  it  tends  marked- 
ly to  limit— If  not  completely  to  eradicate— 
the  spread  of  the  development  at  nuclear 
lethal  weapons  to  many  nations  that  do  not, 
at  the  moment,  poeeeae  them.  This  is  a  aub- 
suntial  and  notable  restraint  on  the  nuclear 
armament  race  and  In  Itaelf  Is  of  loestlmable 
benefit  to  our  national  Interests  and  to  our 
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future.  Moreover,  the  limited  nuclear  test 
ban  tieaty  Is  the  first  time  in  a  very  substan- 
tial period  that  the  national  Intereets  of  both 
the  Soviet  on  the  one  hand  and  the  United 
States  on  the  other  have  been  sufficiently 
Identical  to  result  in  an  agreement  covering 
a  matter  of  great  Importance  to  the  slgna- 
torie*  and  to  the  entire  population  of  the 
world. 

That  an  accommodation  In  this  particular 
and  Important  respect  has  been  reached 
among  two  of  the  moet  Important  Western 
Powers  and  the  Soviet  suggests  that  step  by 
step  and  seriatim,  one  by  one,  some  of  the 
other  Important  Issues  on  which,  so  far,  no 
agreement  has  been  reached,  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time  and  the  exercise  of  patience 
combined  with  eternal  vigilance,  can  be  duly 
reeolved  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  national 
mterest  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  civilized 
world. 

It  cannot  be  asserted  positively  that  these 
advantages  over  the  span  of  years  will,  in 
fact,  accrue  to  us.  Nor  can  it  be  asserted 
positively  that  they  will  not  over  a  span 
of  years  be  fully  or  partially  achieved.  Only 
the  future  can  draw  aside  the  veil  of  ob- 
scurity in  this  regard. 

lliere  Is,  quite  obviously,  the  risk  that 
the  Soviet  may  not  observe  faithfully  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  and  may  secretively. 
If  this  be  remotely  possible,  resume  testing 
In  the  prohibited  environments.  There  is 
the  haaard.  also,  that  developments  beyond 
the  orbit  of  the  Soviet's  Influence  may  force 
either  the  Soviet  on  its  part,  or  our  own 
country  for  our  part  to  give  notice  of  in- 
tended abrogation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty.  Accordingly,  however  great  may  be 
the  prospective  advantages  to  our  cotmtry 
that  are  Implicit  In  ratification  of  the  terms 
ot  the  treaty,  no  one  can  say  that  there  do 
not  renudn  risks  Implicit  in  a  formal  acces- 
sion to  and  affirmation  of  Its  provisions. 

The  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  their  com- 
petent advisers  Justifies,  however,  the  confi- 
dence that  this  particular  risk,  among  others, 
can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  point,  by  oon- 
ttaued  testing  underground,  by  the  main- 
tenance of  laboratories  at  a  high  sUte  of 
adentlfle  competence  and  efficiency,  and  by 
the  preparation  of  procedures  that  can  be 
Immediately  employed  for  a  resumption  of 
tests  In  outer  space,  in  the  atnxosphere,  and 
under  water — should  this  eventuality,  un- 
happily, become  necessary. 

But  these  risks  implicit  in  ratification 
should  be  weighed  against  the  risks  that 
almoat  Inevitably  result  from  failure  to 
ratify,  or  from  the  attachment  of  raserva- 
Uona  which  nullify  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
Failure  to  ratify  the  treaty  or  nullification 
otf  Its  provisions  cotild  be  construed,  and 
doubtlees  wotild  be  construed,  by  other  na- 
tions as  an  affirmstlon  by  the  United  States 
of  the  poaltlon  which  U  being  so  vigorously 
advanced  by  Pelplng.  This  view.  In  effect, 
le  that  war  is  Inevitable  between  the  Com- 
munist world  and  our  own  world,  and  that 
coexistence — no  matter  under  what  terms  it 
may  be  defined — Is  impossible  of  achieve- 
ment. 

mis  Inference,  which  would  naturally  be 
drawn  from  any  failure  on  our  part  to  ratify 
the  "mitorf  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  would 
provide  the  Soviet  with  no  alternative  course 
except  that  of  embracing  implicitly  or  other- 
wise the  views  which  are  so  vehemently 
argued  toy  the  authorities  in  Pelplng.  The 
full  eooeeciuences  of  driving  the  Soviet  Into 
^i«  mtranslgent  and  fateful  position  by 
failtue  to  ratify  the  treaty  need  no  elabora- 
tion by  thoughtful  men.  It  is  almost  Im- 
poeelble  to  calctilate  what  might  be  the  final 
oonsequences  of  such  an  Irresponsible  act  for 
om  country,  for  the  part  of  the  world  with 
which  we  are  reasonably  compatible,  and 
Indeed,  possibly  for  aU  mankind. 

Among  other  thing*,  one  of  the  conse- 
quences might  well  be  the  extinguishment  of 


the  last  ray  at  light  that  might  otherwise 
Illuminate  the  future  of  a  large  part  of  the 
human  race,  for  it  might  lead  the  human 
race  closer  to  disaster,  whether  as  a  result 
of  a  more  Intense  nuclear  arms  race  and  fall- 
out, whether  by  taking  us  further  down  the 
road  toward  nuclear  war — or  by  both. 

No  matter  what  one  may  calculate  to  be 
the  motives  of  the  Soviet,  the  prospects  for 
himianity  implicit  In  a  more  rigorous  nuclear 
arms  race,  should  the  treaty  be  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  are  so  grim  as  to  make  the  risks 
of  ratification  fall  Into  their  proper  perspec- 
tive and  assume  comparatively  minuscule 
proportions  of  magnitude. 

Those  in  positions  of  final  accountabUlty 
who  would  reject  the  provisions  of  this  treaty 
should  weigh  carefully  the  responsibility 
which  they  must  accept  ot  visiting  upon  us 
and  mankind  the  possible— if  not  probable — 
direful  consequences  that  are  Implicit  In  fall- 
lu-e  to  ratify  the  treaty  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

Accordingly,  I  am  confident  the  hope  of 
thoughtful  and  expectant  people  throughout 
the  world  and  of  thoee  experienced  in  the 
field  of  international  affairs.  Including  deal- 
ings with  the  Soviet,  is  that  the  Senate  with- 
out reservation  or  qualification  vrlll  promptly 
and  overwhelmingly  place  its  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
which  is  presently  before  it  for  its  advice 
and  consent. 

Very  truly  yours, 

L.  W.  DondJLS. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
first  I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas,  on 
the  very  full  and  complete  argument  he 
has  made  in  behalf  of  consenting  to  the 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  approach  the 
subject  from  a  slightly  different  point 
of  view,  that  of  the  military. 

As  a  member  of  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee, I  listened  to  much  closed- 
door  testimony  on  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  I  was  also  invited  to  sit 
with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  at  their  hearings,  most  of  which 
were  public. 

After  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
testimony  to  which  I  listened,  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  I  will  vote 
to  consent  to  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
There  is  always  a  risk  in  any  action  and 
the  question  before  the  Senate  is  to 
determine  which  is  the  lesser  risk— to 
consent  to  the  treaty,  or  to  refuse  that 
consent.  We  must  bear  in  mind  alsq  the 
fact  that  more  than  80  nations  of  the 
world  have  already  agreed  to  participate 
in  the  treaty  as  it  is  is  written.  If  the 
United  States  fails  to  ratify  this  treaty— 
a  proposal  which.  In  substance  this 
coimtry  itself  offered  in  1959  and  again 
in  1962 — ^when  can  we  expect  or  hope  to 
ge  another  agreement  from  the  Soviets? 
The  ratification  of  this  treaty  does  not 
mean  that  we  can  trust  the  Soviets  any 
more  than  we  could  before.  ITie  ratifi- 
cation does  not  mean  that  preparations 
for  our  own  security  can  be  lessened  to 
any  degree.  But,  If  we  fall  to  ratify  this 
treaty  now  it  wiU  be  a  blow  to  the  many 
nations  In  the  wortd  who  are  looking  to 
us  for  leadership  and  who  are  lo(dcing 
to  us  to  do  our  part  to  get  a  greater  op- 
portunity for  peace  in  the  world. 
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TiM  iigninc  at  thla  treaty  by  the  three 

Aogwt  Mb  of  Ihit  year  evoked  a  bar- 
rsge  of  cmmait  •eme  of  which  was 
optimistic,  and  nne  which  loudly  con- 
demned lias  aOommunlst  trap  by  which 
we  in  the  Unltad  States  U  we  became  a 
party  to  this  teMftar  would  Jeopardise  our 
natkmal  secmlty.  Probably  the  truth  is 
somewhere  hetWMn  tlieae  two  extremes. 
Certelnly  nelthar  the  Preeklent  of  the 
Urtfted  Statas  nor  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtea  wHl  consent  to  any  Inter- 
national pad  which  Is  inimical  to  our 
npi^t^»>i  acourftlaf.  Nor,  as  the  President 
slated  so  fullgr.  can  we  harbor  thoughts 
^¥tmt  the  bOMflfea  firom  this  treaty  will  be 
great.  CertalBlrmeBibers  of  the  admin- 
istration and  every  Senator  hare  tried  to 
make  a  thorooch.  searching  and  pene- 
trating examination  of  each  si)eclflc 
provision  and  the  overall  consequences 
of  the  treaty  if  it  Is  ratified. 

Any  fTTfr**"***'"  must  start  with  the 
pgtxokte  thai  we  eannoi  rely  on  the 
Sovteta  to  keep  their  obligations  beyond 
those  which  are  for  their  own  good  and 
benefit.  So  we  must  be  prepared  to  go 
forward  with  all  of  our  national  security 
programs.  Every  one  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  staff  and  military  leaders  who  testi- 
fied before  both  oommittees  emphasized 
this,  as  did  tbe  ctvUlan  witnesses. 

No  one  in  the  free  world  can  positively 
know  the  reaaon  why  the  Soviets  have 
suddenly  dedded  to  sign  such  a  test  ban 
treaty  when  ttiey  had  previously  twice 
rejected  it.    "Hils  is  a  question  that  I 
have  been  asked  time  and  time  again 
and  my  answer  Is  that  we  do  not  know. 
It  may  be  thair  dUCerences  with  China. 
or  It  may  be  because  they  want  to  get 
ahead  more  with  their  economic  devel- 
opment.  And  It  may  be  that  their  pres- 
ent winingnMa  to  sign  is  because  through 
their  recent  atftea  of  atmospheric  tests 
they  have  ptiaed  valuable  information 
on  the  efTecta  of  weapons  that  they  have 
or  can  have,  and  that  therefore  the  nu- 
clear power  ^fl1f'*^  la  more  in  their  fa- 
vor. Whatever  made  them  decide  to  sign 
does  not  matter  If  we  view  the  treaty 
solely  in  the  terms  of  our  own  national 
self-interest,  as  we  must.    Therefore.  I 
think  we  moat  view  this  problem  not 
only  m  the  tcnna  of  our  willingness  to 
accept  and  ■ft^rr*  certain  calculated. 
Inherent  risks,  but  also  in  our  determi- 
nation  to  rnirttmiy^  sUCh   Of  thCSe   rlSkS 

as  we  can  Iqr  taltog  those  actions  which 
we  may  lawfully  take  and  stin  abide  by 
the  treaty  In  letter  and  in  spirit. 

The  deslrabUity  of  this  treaty,  speak- 
ing solely  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
must  be  weighed  against  the  need  of  the 
united  Statca  to  conduct,  first,  further 
atmosphere  testa  In  order  to  resolve  un- 
certainties In  that  vxilnerability  of  our 
hardened  miMlIs  launch  sites  and  control 
centers,  secoi^.  the  ability  of  our  war- 
heads to  penetrate  an  enemy  defense 
and.  third,  our  ability  to  develop  and  de- 
ploy a  reasonably  effective  antl-balllstlc 
missUe  defence  crstem  of  our  own. 

The  beet  available  assessment  of  the 
relative  p^tfiff"  of  the  United  States 
aiui  the  So«i«ta  in  the  flekl  ot  military 
nuclear  technolofy  likUcates  to  us  that 
the  Soviets  pofms  an  advantage  over  us 
In  the  very  high  yield  weapon,  in  the  in- 


formation concerning  its  explosive  ef- 
fects, and.  conceivably  they  have  some 
advantage  In  the  anU-ballistio  missUe 
defensive  system.  In  my  opinion,  how- 
ever, neither  the  Soviets  nor  ourselves 
have  now  or  can  develop  in  the  near  fu- 
ture an  anti-ballistic  missile  defen&ive 
system  that  Is  effective. 

We  feel  reasonably  certain  thst  super 
bombs— of  60  to  100  megatons — cannot 
be  delivered  over  intercontinental  dis- 
tances by  ballistic  missile  at  the  present 
time  but  only  by  strategic  boraiiers. 
This  calculation  of  course  may  have  to 
be  altered  in  the  years  to  come  How- 
ever, we  want  to  remember  that  we  do 
not  possess  very  high  yield  weapons  be- 
cause It  is  the  considered  Judgment  of 
this  administration  and  of  the  previous 
administration  that  we  do  not  want  them 
and  do  not  need  them  to  have  aii  effec- 
tive nuclear  arsenal.  However,  testi- 
mony was  presented  to  us  that  we  can. 
through  underground  testing,  develop 
weapons  yielding  50  to  W  megatons  for 
aircraft  delivery  and  a  35-megaton  war- 
head for  ballistic  missile  delivery. 
Therefore,  this  treaty  will  not  preclude 
\xs  from  closing,  to  a  degree  at  least,  the 
Soviet  advantage  in  the  high  yield 
weapon.  It  will  impede  us,  but  not  pre- 
clude us. 

The  second  military  consideration- 
missile  launch  site  vulnerability— con- 
cerns nuclear  weapons  effects.  Our  chief 
military  leaders  have  all  testified  that 
they  have  a  high  degree  of  confidence 
that  our  ballistic  missiles  systems  will 
survive  in  a  nuclear  environment.  Large 
yield  atmospheric  tests  would  undoubt- 
edly give  us  greater  confidence  or  malce 
clear  areas  where  some  fiuther  harden- 
ing of  our  missile  sites  should  be  under- 
take. However,  we  want  to  remember 
that  some  of  these  uncertainties  can  be 
eliminated  by  a  better  w<Mrked-out  design, 
more  dispersal  and  larger  quantities  of 
deployed  missiles  so  that  even  under  the 
most  pessimistic  circumstances  a  sub- 
stantial nuclear  force  will  survive  for  a 
devastating  second  strike. 

Third,  the  testimony  showed  us  that 
the  warhead  for  an  antiballistic  missile 
can  be  readily  developed  through  under- 
groxmd  testing,  but  the  problems  of  de- 
fense  against   oncoming   warheads   are 
most  critical  in  the  missile  system  itself. 
The  critical  antimissile  problems  are  re- 
action time,  performance  of  the  missile, 
and  the  ability  of  the  radars  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  warhead  and  decoys 
and  to  resist  the  blackout  effects  from 
radiation  emitted  by  a  nuclear  explosion. 
The  treaty,  we  are  told,  would  only  hin- 
der the  investigation  into  the  resistance 
of  the  radars  to  the  effects  of  blackout, 
something  which  our  scientists  hope  and 
believe     they     can     eventually     design 
around.     We  cannot,  of  course,  really 
know  the  effectiveness  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem, in  the  absence  of  proof  tests  in  the 
atmosphere  to  simulate  operational  con- 
ditions.   However,  the  same  restrictions 
and  limitations  apply  equally  to  any  sig- 
natory to  the  treaty,  and  I  repeat,  the 
testimony  of  our  scientists  was  imani- 
mous  to  the  effect  that  the  development 
of  an  effective  ABM  system  Is  still  a  long 
way  off. 


Fourth,  the  ability  of  our  warheads 
to  penetrate  a  nuclear  defense  is  directly 
concerned  with  the  effects  of  blast  and 
radiation  created  by  an  antiballistic  mis- 
sile explosion  over  the  target.  The  radi- 
ation effects  cannot  be  fully  tested  un- 
derKround.  But.  as  testified,  like  all 
offensive  action,  the  key  lies  in  saturat- 
ing the  defenses,  and  that  we  believe  we 
are  able  and  will  be  able  to  do  in  the 
years  ahead.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
testified  that  penetration  aids,  warhead 
hardening,  and  quantities  of  missiles, 
several  of  which  are  directed  at  the  same 
target,  will  assure  penetration  and  ulti- 
mate devastation  of  the  target  areas. 

From  a  military  standpoint  then,  the 
variety  of  our  nuclear  retaliatory  or 
second-strike  forces— Atlas,  Titan,  Mln- 
uteman.  and  Polaris  missiles,  land  and 
carrier  based,  strategic  and  tactical 
bombers — provides  us  with  an  over- 
whelming nuclear  superiority  which  will 
continue  to  constitute  an  adequate  de- 
terrent to  thermonuclear  war  with  or 
without  this  treaty.  Therefore  Its  ratifi- 
cation is  a  lesser  risk  than  a  stimulated 
arms  race. 

On  the  question  of  possible  cheating, 
we  cannot  delude  ourselves  Into  believing 
that  we  can  detect  every  single  test  the 
Soviets  might  conduct.  There  can  cer- 
tainly be  a  legitimate  concern  over 
clandestine  cheating,  but  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  wouid  add  much  In 
view  of  the  f sict  that  underground  test- 
ing is  permitted.  Any  cheating  through 
atmospheric  tests  would  have  to  be  with 
very  small  yields,  and  tests  of  high  yields 
in  outer  space  would  be  far  more  expen- 
sive than  the  results  would  seem  to  war- 
rant. Responsible  officials  testified  that 
clandestine  testing  in  their  opinion  can- 
not upset  the  power  relationship. 

I   was  most  impressed  by   the   joint 
statement  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
which  was  presented  before  both  com- 
mittees  by   Gen.   Maxwell   Taylor,   the 
chairman.    He  emphasixed,  as  did  each 
of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  their  individual 
testimonies,   that   there  were   certainly 
some  military  disadvanUges,  but  that  in 
their  opinion,  these  disadvantages  can  be 
minimized,  and  in  some  cases  eliminated, 
by  adopting  the  four  safeguards  which 
the  Joint  Chiefs  so  strenuously  recom- 
mend to  us  in  emphasizing  their  unani- 
mous support  of  the  treaty. 
These  four  safeguards  are: 
First,   we   must  aggressively   conduct 
underground  testing  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  capabilities  of  our  laboratories  and 
scientists    to    benefit    from    them.    We 
must  not  let  this  program  lag  through 
lack  of  money  or  lack  of  execution  on  a 
stop  and  start,  off  again,  on  again  basis. 
Second,  we  must  maintain  our  nuclear 
laboratories  at  their  optimum  capabil- 
ities so  that  the  Impetus  of  the  work  of 
those  laboratories  will  continue  to  hold 
the  Interest,  energies,  and  imagination  of 
our  nuclear  scientists. 

Third,  we  must  be  ready  to  test  in  the 
atmosphere  on  the  shortest  possible  no- 
tice to  guard  against  a  sudden  breach  of 
the  treaty  and  open  resimiptlon  of  test- 
ing by  another  signatory. 

Fourth,  we  must  take  whatever  steps 
we  can  to  improve  our  detection  system 
so  that  we  will  have  convincing  evidence 
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whether  or  not  the  treaty  is  being  vio- 
lated. This  Is  mighty  important  in 
helping  us  to  decide  whether  we  should 
exercise  our  own  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  treaty  if  our  supreme  tatereet— as 
suted  in  the  words  of  the  treaty— is  be- 
ing Jeopardized. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  could  do 
more  in  the  mlUtary  applicaUon  of  our 
nuclear  technology  without  a  treaty,  but 
that  does  not  say  that  the  signing  erf  the 
treaty  ia  incompatible  with  our  national 
security. 

We  also  want  to  remember  that  many 
of  the  advantages  that  have  stimulated 
eraotioiuil  feeling  in  favor  of  this  treaty 
are  not  at  all  what  they  seem.  The  mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  August  8  made  this  clear.  We  bdieve 
the  treaty  will  Inhibit  and  Impede  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  but  it  will  not  prohibit 
it.  The  threat  of  a  nuclear  war  remains 
to  plague  us — as  it  has  since  the  brains 
and  energies  of  our  scientistB  unleashed 
the  destructive  force  of  the  ^llt  and  the 
fused  atom.  Our  stocki>lle  of  nuclear 
weapons  we  know  is  not  affected,  nor  is 
the  production  of  more  bombs  and  war- 
heads prohibited.  This  treaty  will  not 
prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  other  countries  which  do  not 
now  possess  them,  but  it  gives  ua  oonfl- 
dence  that  this  proliferation  will  not  be 
widespread  because  of  the  promise  of 
some  80  nations  to  abide  by  it. 

In  any  event  the  treaty  will  stop  the 
pollution  of  the  air  we  breathe  and  the 
food  we  eat  from  radioactive  fallout. 
While  the  degree  of  genetic  damage  and 
the  danger  of  cancer  resulting  from 
doses  of  radioactivity  have  never  been 
definitely  estabUshed.  medical  (H>lnion  is 
unanimous  In  the  belief  that  any  amount 
is  harmful.  This  was  brought  out  in  the 
questions  asked  by  and  the  answws  given 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  This 
is  another  worthwhile  humanitarian 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  treaty. 
While  the  treaty  does  not  accomplish  all 
that  many  of  our  citizens  emotionally 
hope  it  may  aoc<»npUsh.  it  is  a  step,  a 
small  step  to  be  sure,  for  mankind 
throughout  the  world  to  somehow  work 
Its  way  out  of  the  problems  created  by 
nuclear  weapons. 

Scientists  testifying  before  us  ndsed 
several  questions  on  the  wording  of  the 
treaty  which  must  be  clarified  by  d^lni- 
tion.  What,  for  Instance,  constitutes  an 
underground  nuclear  explosion  within 
the  meaning  of  article  I,  section  Kb)? 
As  one  who  listened  to  the  testimony,  I 
suggest  that  It  shall  be  defined  as  one 
which  occurs  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth  at  such  a  depth  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  contain  completely  the  fireball 
associated  with  such  an  explosion. 

Second,  the  phrase  "or  any  other 
nuclear  explosion"  In  article  I,  section  2 
sluill  be  construed  as  not  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  United 
States  whenever  we  deem  such  use  to  be 
necessary  for  our  own  national  security 
or  when  we  believe  it  i«  necessary  to  ful- 
fill our  commitments  to  any  of  our  alUee 
in  the  event  of  an  armed  aggression. 
Furthermore,  the  provision  of  article  IV 
requiring  3  months  advance  notice  of  in- 
tention to  withdraw  as  a  party  to  the 
treaty  does  not  apply  in  any  case  of  an 
armed  aggression. 


Third,  questions  were  raised  at  the 
hearings  as  to  whether  nuclear  explo- 
sives could  be  used  for  peaceful  pur- 
poaea  in  our  terminology,  Plowshare. 
I  came  away  from  the  hearings  with  the 
feeling  that  the  Plowshare  program  was 
important  not  only  to  us  but  to  the  eco- 
nomic Improvement  of  the  world  and, 
therefore,  certainly  when  we  consent  to 
Uils  treaty,  we  should  make  it  clear  to 
the  executive  department  of  our  Gov- 
emmrat  that  this  must  be  worked  out. 
We  were  assuired  by  responsible  witnesses 
that  It  could  be  and  would  be  done. 

There  is  no  provision  in  this  treaty 
which  will  require  officials  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  Implement  the  four  safe- 
guards recommended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  But  I  am  confident  that  any 
administration  will  do  so  and  keep  Con- 
gress Informed,  because  in  the  final 
analysis  Congress  is  responsible  for  the 
authorization  and  appropriation  of  the 
funds  needed  to  maintain  our  security 
and  the  needs  of  our  military  establish- 
ments at  all  times. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  other 
coxmtrles  have  not  signed  the  treaty  and 
have  stated  that  they  will  not  do  so, 
principally  Prance  and  Commxinlst 
China.  We  further  realize  that  the 
posslMllty  of  nuclear  devastation  is  not 
now  and  never  will  be  eliminated  by  the 
treaty.  We  are  also  fully  cognizant  that 
the  Soviets  will  only  live  up  to  its  terms 
when  It  is  to  their  advantage  to  do  so. 
However,  we  know  that  we  will  live  up  to 
It,  and  as  the  leader  of  the  free  nations 
our  Influence  in  living  up  to  it  will  have 
a  tremendous  effect  upon  other  coun- 
tries that  may  want  to  breach  it. 

We  know  that  this  will  not  lessen  the 
efforts  of  the  Soviets  to  establish  com- 
munistic governments  in  other  countries 
of  the  world,  nor  will  it  solve  any  other 
problems  that  we  have  now  or  may  have 
in  the  future  with  Cuba.    But  we  do 
know  that  the  ratification  of  this  treaty 
my  three  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
In  the  world  Is  a  step  forward  toward 
greater  imderstanding  of  a  more  peaceful 
world,  and  thus  a  step  forward  toward 
our  own  security.     With   a  constantly 
watchful  administration  and  with  a  Con- 
gress that  is  sensitive  to  its  responsibili- 
ties for  our  security,  I  hope  that  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty  will  be  a  sub- 
stantially lesser  risk  and  that  we  may 
go  forward  with  it.     I  shall,  therefore, 
as  one  U.S.  Senator,  vote  to  consent  to  it. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    The  Senator  has 
made    a    forceful    statement.    Coming 
from  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  it 
should  set  at  rest  any  of  the  doubts  that 
have  been  voiced  in  one  circle  or  an- 
other as  to  the  significance  of  the  treaty. 
It  is  a  great  service  to  make  such  a 
helpful  speech  to  this  body. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  Like  him,  I 
hope    the   Senate   will    consent   to   the 

treaty. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 


Mr.  KEATTNO.  I  join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
in  commending  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  for  his  thought- 
ful and  careful  analysis  of  the  problem 
before  the  Senate  and  the  forceful  pres- 
entation of  his  viewpoint  In  favor  of  our 
granting  consent  to  the  treaty. 

I  was  interested  particularly  In  that 
part  of  the  Senator's  address  In  which 
he  referred  to  what  was  understood  by 
the  committee.    As  I  view  it,  we  shall  be 
faced  with  both  reservations  and  under- 
standings.   A  reservation,  as  I  xmder- 
stand  the  term.  If  adopted,  would  require 
a  renegotiation  of  the  treaty.    An  under- 
standing wotild  not.    However,  even  an 
understanding  might  have  an  adverse 
effect  or  an  opposite  effect  from  what  was 
intended.    In   other   words   an   under- 
standing might  have  the  effect  of  creat- 
ing doubt  about  the  plain  wording  of  the 
treaty  and  the  reasoning  of  the  com- 
mittee   which    considered    the    treaty, 
which  we  would  not  at  all  wish  to  create. 
I  do  not  know  precisely  what  will  be 
offered;  but,  as  I  view  the  Senator's  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,  we  would  gain 
nothing.    Nothing  would  be  gained,  from 
any  point  of  view,  by  adopting  as  formal 
understtmdings  points  which  have  al- 
ready been  made  clear  in  the  committee 
hearings,  and  which  are  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  committee.    Am  I  correct? 
Mr.   SALTONSTALL.     I   believe   the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  correct.    Cer- 
tain definitions  must  be  worked  out  with- 
in the  administration:  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  need  be  any  formal  toterpre- 
tation  or  reservation.    I  believe  the  con- 
stant attention  Congress  gives  to  this 
problem  and  to  working  it  out  with  the 
administration  will  answer  any   doubt 
that  may  arise. 

I  believe  the  most  important  point  I 
have  heard  discussed  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "underground."  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  in  mind  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "underground"  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  treaty  would  permit 
us  to  continue  the  Plowshare  program,  if 
for  example,  we  wanted  to  build  another 
Panama  Canal,  and  problems  of  that 
character.  All  those  are  administrative 
problems  to  which  Congress  is  very  sensi- 
tive, because  it  must  appropriate  the 
money;  and  the  administration  must 
work  with  Congress.  So  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  need  for  a  formal  reserva- 
tion or  interpretation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  I  understand,  the 
executive  branch  has  furnished  to  the 
committee  certain  communications  to  in- 
dicate what  its  understanding  is.  Am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  have  listened 
to  definitions  given  in  testimony  brfore 
the  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  term  "underground  explo- 
sion." I  have  heard  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  and  several  others  define  it;  but 
so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  formal,  writ- 
ten declaration  of  its  meaning. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massarhueetts  yield? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DrouTB  in  the  chah-) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  yidd  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 
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Ux.  SALTONVTALL..       I  utt  glad  to 

TtekU 
Mr.  FULBBiOHT.    We  do  b*v« 


partkmiUrly  tMom  the  8eor«tory  of  State 
•ad  otiMis  Umm.  i»  ngard  to  the  4oe»- 
Uon  Um  Dtnator  1m«  raiaed.  I  am  very 
Blad  he  baa  ralaad  It.  kaeauM  a  dlaoua- 
don  of  ttMaa  prablMaa  halpa  ut  to  arrive 
at  tbeoorxactdiABttkiii. 

Tha  pmWfi  la  troublaaomc  in  the  caae 
of  vaotlng.  ttoa  detarmlnatinn  of  tbe 
aaaount  of  an  VMlarground  exploskm  to 
ba  allowed  to  ba  watad  above  the  (round 
and  njcoad  IbIo  another  country-  So 
long  aa  it  doaa  na4  go  into  another  coun- 
try. «a  oan  mm  the  "Pk>wshare."  The 
Itmi^^t*^^  la  iriMthcr  the  venta  into  the 
air  ara  "tI***— *^  to  aSaet  anything  out- 
alda  our  own  ivrtadiayon. 

I  beUeva  tida  dabate  is  helpful  to  our 
reaehia«  an  UDdantanding  al  the  mean- 
li^  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  KXATmO.  I  have  read  in  the 
pr«M  which  la  tba  extent  of  my  knowl- 
edge of  thia  r*r**— ' — that  same  under- 
rtnr^^wy  naajf  ha  offered— that  is.  offered 
formally,  for  adoption  or  rejection.  I 
waa  trying  to  gat  to  the  bottom  of  what 
might  ba  involvad  there. 

In  hla  ■lafMncinf.  I  believe  former 
Preaidant  ■taenbowar  raised  the  point 
that  in  tbe  evvit  of  attack  or  aggression 
my^injt  our  country  or  an  ally  of  ours. 
not^tiig  should  taterfare  with  our  being 
able  to  take  proper  steps  to  defend  our- 
selves. As  I  axtdentand.  he  has  made 
clear  th&t  be  did  not  Intend  that  to  be 
stated  in  tbe  form  of  a  formal  reserva- 
tion, which  would  require  renegotiation 
of  the  treaty  wttb  some  89  nations;  be 
Intended  it  more  In  tbe  nature  of  a  basic 

Since  I  beUere  all— including  the  So- 
viets—are agreed  on  this  point,  oCFhand  I 
see  nr>  necessttgr  tm  tbe  adoption  of  thl£ 
statement  as  a  formal  understanding. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  rather  mif  ortunate  if  such 
an  maderstaading  were  proposed,  and 
then  were  rejected.  Tbat  might  be  con- 
strued as  a  rejection  of  such  an  under- 
standing. I  wotider  what  tbe  Senator 
from  Msnimliiwttii  and  tbe  distin- 
guished dmlrman  of  tbe  committee,  and 
other  membera  of  tbe  committee  feel 
should  be  done  If  we  are  confronted  with 
such  a  sltaatioB' 

My  ofQiand  reaction  Is  that  there  Is 
no  necessity  to  encumber  the  treaty  with 
language  of  that  kind,  for  if  such  a  pro- 
poeal  were  made  and  then  were  voted 
down,  tbe  qoaatlon  la  whether  that  would 
be  regarded  aa  an  indication  that  we  are 
not  in  agrecmnt. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  my  under- 
standing— and  I  should  be  glad  to  get 
eonflrmatlMi  of  this  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  BalAtiona  Committee — 
that  aU  the  ra^onsible  witnesses,  both 
the  militaxy  and  the  civilian,  testified 
that  if  oor  nattoia)  security  were  to  be 
threatened  In  any  way  by  an  aggressive 
attack,  we  ooifld  retaliate  Immediately. 

Mr.    KBATXIfO.    That    Is    also    my 

Mr.  FDLMklUirr.  The  Senator  ts 
Quite  eomfei.  In  preparing  the  com- 
mittee repexi.  we  had  this  point  in  mind. 
and  expressly  eetvered  it.  This  is  set 
forth  in  tbe  ofBcial  report  of  the  com- 


mittee, which  la  to  be  oooatnied  part  of 
tbe  history  of  this  treaty;  and  I  believe 
it  would  ba. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  thai  it  would  be  unfortunate  to 
attaoh  formally  to  the  reoolutkm  of  rati- 
fication cither  an  understanding  or  any 
other  provision  unleos  it  were  really  vital 
in  oonnectton  with  tbe  discovery  of  some 
point  we  have  not  thus  far  discovered. 
I  cannot  speak  for  President  Eisenhower; 
but  from  what  I  have  read  in  the  past 
and  from  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  other  Senators  have  said.  I  am 
quite  sure  it  has  been  correctly  stated 
that  he  did  not  intend  It  as  a  reserva- 
tion. That  is  why  we  treat  it  with  such 
care  in  the  committee  report.  We  hoped 
to  satisfy  everyone  on  this  point  It  is 
the  universal  understanding.  The 
Russian  Communists  have  made  the 
same  point  in  response  to  a  Chmese 
assertion  regarding  this  matter. 

We  in  the  United  States  might  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  siich  a  reservation ; 
but,  even  so,  some  of  the  80  other  coun- 
tries might  regard  It  as  an  attempt  by 
us  to  renege  or  to  qualify  our  endorse- 
ment of  our  participation.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  dlfflciilt  to  find  a  reserva- 
tion which  would  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Furthermore  I 
believe  it  important  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  any  administration  which  im- 
plements the  treaty  will  always  be  sub- 
ject to  questioning  by  Congress.  It 
seems  to  me  any  problem  that  may  arise 
win  be  solved  better  by  a  sensitive  Con- 
gress rather  than  by  a  formal  reserva- 
tion.        

Mr.  AIKEN.  However,  I  note  that  all 
of  this  debate  has  not  brought  out  the 
real  danger  of  a  reservation  or  a  state- 
ment of  understanding.  Let  me  state 
the  real  danger.  Let  us  use.  as  an  exam- 
ple, the  assertion  that  the  United  States 
should  reserve  the  right  to  use  nuclear 
weapwns  In  the  event  of  war.  Very  well; 
suppose  we  adopted  a  reservation  to  the 
United  States  of  the  right  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  In  the  event  of  war.  Then  we 
woiild  be  admitting  that  the  treaty  did 
not  permit  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
In  the  event  of  war.  That  would  be  an 
outright  admission,  whereas  such  a 
statement  of  understanding  would  only 
cast  doubt  ui)on  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  use  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
event  of  war. 

But  It  Is  understood  by  all  the  parties 
concerned,  and  it  Is  also  International 
law.  that  any  country  has  a  right  to  use 
any  weapons  It  has  In  the  event  of  war. 
Furthermore .  I  cannot  conceive  that  any 
President  who  might  be  In  ofBce  at  the 
time  would  be  so  depraved  as  to  refuse 
to  use  any  weapons  under  his  command 
In  the  event  of  attack. 

But  the  danger  of  a  statement  of  un- 
derstanding— which  is  slightly  less  than 
the  danger  Inherent  in  reservation — Is 
that  by  adopting  It.  we  admit  that  the 
treaty  does  not  do  what  we  know  It  Is 
intended  to  do. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator  Is 
very  helpful. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  yield 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  I.  too.  think  that  the 
statements  were  very  helpful.     My  un- 


derstanding is  that  a  reservation  la  of 
greater  importance  than  a  statement  of 
understanding. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  the  preaent  case  it 
would  be  an  admlaaion  that  the  treaty 
would  not  permit  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  the  event  of  war.  I  am 
peaking  of  that  particular  reservation. 

Mr.  KKATINO.  Yea.  It  aecma  to  me 
that  the  same  might  be  true  of  other 
stafeementa  al  understanding.  I  am 
speaking  without  knowing  specifically 
what  reservation  or  understanding  may 
be  before  the  Senate,  tiut  I  apprehend 
that  the  Senate  will  be  faced  with  the 
problem  at  some  time  during  the  debate. 
There  will  probably  be  statements  of 
iinderstanding  offered  with  respect  to 
which,  on  their  merits,  there  might  be 
unanimous  accord.  Senators  will  be 
faced  with  the  problem  of  deciding  what 
to  do  in  relation  to  such  statements  of 
understanding.  Again,  speaking  gener- 
aUy.  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  correctly  set  forth  that  It 
would  be  unfortunate  for  Senators  who 
are  in  favor  of  the  treaty  to  support 
statements  of  understanding  on  Issues 
which  are  now  perfectly  clear  from  the 
committee  report. 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
whether  he.  as  an  expert  on  International 
law,  believes  a  statement  of  understand- 
ing really  would  add  anything  to  the 
committee  report  itself.  I  assume  that 
the  statements  in  the  committee  report 
are  statements  of  understanding  and  the 
basis  upon  which  the  committee  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate  that  consent  be 
given. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing. Shortly  before  the  Senator 
came  to  the  Chamber  there  was  an  ex- 
change In  relation  to  that  question. 
Whether  a  statement  Is  called  an  under- 
standing or  a  reservation  does  not  en- 
tirely determine  its  character.  It  is 
what  one  actually  intends  to  do.  If  the 
statement  changes  any  substantive  pro- 
vision of  the  treaty,  even  though  it  might 
be  called  an  understanding.  It  would  still 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  renego- 
tiation, and  perhaps  It  would  jeopardize 
the  treaty. 

I  agree  with  what  I  believe  the  Senator 
Is  saying.  Whatever  we  may  say  about 
the  treaty,  either  In  the  report  or  as  a 
part  of  the  legislative  history.  It  would 
be  extremely  risky  to  put  It  In  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  of  the  treaty.  I  have 
not  heard  any  statement  that  I  would 
agree  to  as  being  necessary,  proper,  or 
wise  to  have  Inserted  In  the  resolution  of 
ratification.  What  the  Senator  from 
New  York  thinks  It  means,  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  thinks  It  means, 
and  Interpretations  received  fn  the  dis- 
cussion for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
basis  upon  which  to  accept  the  treaty, 
are  matters  that  are  not  only  proper  but 
desirable.  But  I  think  there  is  a  great 
difference.  I  read  some  excerpts  from 
one  of  the  great  authorities  on  Inter- 
national law,  Mr.  Chares.  He  finally 
came  down  to  the  distinction.  An 
amendment  would  clearly  require  re- 
negotiation. He  pointed  out  the  distinc- 
tion between  understandings,  Interpre- 
tations, and  reservations.  Those  terms 
will  not  control.  It  Is  what  we  actually 
attempt  to  do  that  Is  meaningful. 


19  6S 

Mr.    KEATINO.    Who   would    make 

that  dedalon? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Eventually  each 
nation  will  decide  for  Itself .  Ifwetoacrt 
in  the  treaty  some  provialon  that  we 
think  is  iimocuous.  other  nations  might 
do  likewise.  It  would  open  up  the  treaty. 
Our  Government  wotild  communleate  the 
reservation  to  the  other  original  atgns- 
torles.  and  If  they  should  say,  "We  do 
not  understand  the  treaty  In  that  way; 
that  is  not  what  we  agreed  to,"  that 
would  be  the  end  of  the  treaty. 

Unless  we  think  a  reaorvation  would 
be  really  vital  to  our  security.  I  believe 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  put  In  un- 
derstandings, as  I  beUeve  we  have  bem 
using  the  term,  altbotigb  they  should  be 
developed  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  general.  I  certain- 
ly share  that  view.  Unless  something 
develop* 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Uke  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  do  not  know  what  may 
develop.  But  those  that  I  have  read 
about  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  of  a  na- 
ture to  be  attached  to  tbe  treaty. 

Mr.  KEATING.  What  I  am  about  to 
say  is  said  with  the  utmost  reapect  for 
the  sincerity  of  Senators  who  are  in  fa- 
vor of  the  treaty  as  it  Is.  those  who  are 
opposed,  and  those  on  both  sides  who 
seek  to  attach  understazuling  or  reserva- 
tions. Obviously  one  method  of  blocking 
the  treaty  would  be  to  attach  some  con- 
dition, imderstandlng.  or  whatever  it 
may  be  called,  which,  to  an  ordinary  leg- 
IslaUve  situation,  we  would  call  a  crip- 
pling amendment.  Such  action  could 
kill  the  treaty,  as  it  has  kiUed  lesser 
bills. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  la 
correct. 

Mr.  KlEATINa.  While  that  may  not 
be  the  motive  of  Senators  who  sedc  to 
add  reservations,  I  think  we  must  be  on 
guard.  If  we  desire  to  take  this  rather 
modest  step  forward,  we  must  be  on 
guard  against  that  type  acUon  as  weU  as 
on  guard  wh«i  tbe  vote  comes  on  the 
treaty  Itself. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  more.  He  1b  abacdutely 
correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  wishes  to  ask  me  a  quea- 
Uon;  and.  frankly,  I  must  catch  an  air- 
plane. Will  the  Senator  kindly  defer  bis 
statement? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to  do  so. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  kindness.  I  may 
be  introducing  something  that  is  irrele- 
vant to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  others.  But  aa  we  ap- 
proach the  close  of  the  first  full  day's 
discussion  of  the  treaty.  I  ahould  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Maasachusetti  a 
question  which  bears  on  the  theme  which 
runs  repeatedly  through  tbe  mall  I  am 
receiving,  and,  I  suggest,  the  mail  that 
a  good  many  of  our  colleagues  are  re- 
ceiving.   We  receive  the  impression  that 


Che  treaty  la  good  If  it  U  bad  for  the  other 
feUow;  it  te  a  bad  treaty  if  it  U  good 
for  the  other  (tiOow.  It  la  the  notion 
thai  two  parttca  to  the  oonbract  before 
the  Seoate  cannot  be  anbjected  to  the 
Mme  leal  that  we  aa  lawyers  aiwly  to 
detennlne  whether  a  contract  relating  to 
civil  relations  is  good. 

Has  not  tbe  rule  always  been  that  a 
contract  Is  a  good  contract  when  the 
inteieats  of  both  parties  are  served  and 
when  their  intereat  supports  the  hon- 
oring of  the  contract?  Would  it  not  be 
a  stupid  natkm  that  would  insist  that 
all  treaties  to  which  it  would  become  a 
party  must  be  those  which  would  always 
weigh  only  In  Its  favor?  Is  that  not  a 
fallacy?  The  flood  of  mall  would  argue 
to  us  that  if  there  is  anything  good  for 
the  other  party  to  the  treaty,  namely, 
the  Soviet  Unioa,  we  should  vote  against 
it  because  it  follows  that  it  would  be  bad 
for  us. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  believe  tbe 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  the  same 
view  aa  I  entertain.  We  must  look  at 
the  proposal  from  the  point  of  view  of 
what  is  best  for  us.  and  assiune  that  the 
Sovieta  would  not  have  signed  the  treaty 
unless  they  believed  it  was  best  for  them. 
So  long  aa  it  helps  our  security,  so  long 
aa  it  makee  one  little  step  toward  greater 
opportuni^  for  peace  in  the  world,  we 
must  accept  it  with  our  eyes  open  to  the 
poeslbility  that  the  Soviets  or  any  other 
nation  may  disregard  It  at  any  time  if 
they  think  It  is  to  their  advantage  to  do 
ao.  But  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  will 
atay  with  it.  and  we  know  that  we  want 
to  atay  with  it.  it  is  one  little  step  for- 
ward to  a  more  peaceful  woiid.  That  is 
my  attitude  toward  the  treaty. 

Mr.  HART.  That  baa  been  my  atti- 
tude thztNighout.  I  thought  it  would  be 
well  on  thla  very  first  day  to  nail  down 
pfThflpf  an  oversimplified  reoxmse  to  the 
repeated  suggestion  I  have  mentioned, 
and  to  suggest  that  there  is  relevancy  in 
the  example  of  the  contract  between  two 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Tbe  Soiator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  HART.  A  contract  makes  sense 
when  it  aervea  the  advantage  of  both 
partiee  to  tbe  contract.  It  is  a  good  con- 
tract. I  think  sometimes  treaties  have 
a  contractual  nature  and  are  subject  to 
many  of  the  tests  that  apply  to  civil 
contracts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


FOR  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR 
AND    HEALTH,    EDUCATION,    AND 
WEI^ARK  150  JOBS  AT  $30,000 
As  in  legislative  session, 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  on  August  7  the  Senate  passed 
Hit.  588g  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  Jtrne  SO, 
X964. 

On  page  25  of  that  bill  the  Senate 
MloiHed  an  amendment,  which  is  num- 
bered 2S. 

Since  tbe  passage  of  the  bill  I  have 
discovered — and  I  have  checked  this  with 


the  Department  and  have  foand  my  un- 
derstanding to  be  correct  I  that  the 
amoidment,  as  it  would  be  taterpreted, 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  the  awttwrlty  to  ap- 
point 150  enuiloyees  at  $30,000  per  year. 
That  certainly  was  not  my  Intention 
when  the  Senate  approved  this  amend- 
ment, nor  waa  It  my  underrtandlng.  I 
have  checked  with  several  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  I  have  as  yet  to 
find  any  Member  of  the  Senate  trtio  un- 
derstood that  the  amendment  would  be 
interpreted  in  that  manner. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  Senate 
report.  There  is  nothlag  in  the  Senate 
report  to  indicate  that  the  bill  which  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  in  any  way  In- 
tended to  give  the  Secretary  authority 
to  appoint  people  to  150  positions  at 
$30,000  per  year. 

If  this  is  allowed  to  stand  we  shall  face 
the  situation  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Wdfare,  who  is 
drawing  $25,000  a  year,  eoold  appoint 
150  people  to  serve  under  him  at  aalartes 
of  $30,000  a  year.  That  la  more  than 
the  CaMnet  officers  reeehre. 

If  there  is  any  basis  for  granting 
higher  salaries  to  anyone  \n  tke  Depart- 
ment certainly  Congress  wookL  wish  to 
consider  It  aa  a  formal  request  The  Sec- 
retary would  have  tbe  right  to  propose 
it.  However,  we  should  consider  that 
proMem  on  its  merits,  azkd  at  least  know 
what  we  are  asked  to  da 

I  am  confident  that  this  particular 
amendment  was  erroneously  drawn.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  anyone  had  any 
such  intention  at  the  time  If  they  did, 
as  I  say,  the  Senate  waa  not  so  advised. 
Since  making  this  disoovery  I  have 
taken  it  up  with  some  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. I  have  not  been  able  to  contact 
all  of  them.  I  hcve  that  tomorrow  we 
can  get  an  assurance  for  the  Senate  by 
tbe  chairman  of  ttie  oonferenoe  com- 
mittee that  our  confereea  will  recognize 
thUi  amendment  as  an  error.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  oonfereea  idiould  an- 
noimce  that  this  amendment  will  be  de- 
leted in  conference. 

In  the  absence  of  such  an  assurance 
I  will  have  no  alternative  other  than  to 
offer  a  resolution  tomorrow  to  express 
the  sense  of  tbe  Senate  ttwt  ttie  Senate 
conferees  be  instructed  to  withdraw  their 
support.  I  hope  that  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. I  have  tried  to  contact  the  €bair- 
mftw  of  the  conference  committee  and 
am  advised  that  he  will  be  present  later. 
I  thought  I  should  bring  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon 
since  It  is  a  problem  we  will  have  to  settle 
promptly.  Certainly,  if  we  are  going  to 
raise  salaries  in  any  such  manner  the 
Senate  will  want  to  do  It  as  a  direct  vote. 
I  am  not  submitting  a  resolution  now, 
but  I  will  aibmit  it  tomorrow  If  It  Is  nec- 
essary to  do  so  to  clear  thla  up. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  meantime  I  ask 
^tPPTiimntm  ccmscnt  to  havc  inrinted  in 
the  RECoao  the  text  of  the  resolution 
which  I  shall  t^fx  If  it  Is  necessary,  so 
that  the  Senate  may  be  put  on  notice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rscoao. 
as  foUows: 

Tlist  tti*  conferees  on  tbt  part  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate  on    tbe   dUagreelng   votes   of   tta«   two 
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M  ot  tb»  amuktm  to 

■pproprtaUoiu 

,__  at  LAbor,  mmA  BmitXi. 

fUUan.  vxA  xvUitod  acui- 

MMUac  Jun*  80.  1M4. 

„_  an  h«r*b7  Ia«truct«d 

amcndmant  of  the  Senate 


Mr.  President,  will 


ciM.far  Um 
and  for  otjKr, 
to  rvowM  from 
Dmnbwd  JB. 

lir.  MAMflnSLD. 
the  Senator  yltldt 

Mr.  WILUAM8  of  DeUvare.    I  yield 
to  Uw  BMiortIr  kiider. 

Mr.  President,  the 

from    Delaware 

to  my  attention.     I 

has  eaUad  it  to  the 

Senators   who   are 

^^^^^ aoboommlttee   which 

handloa'tba  iw^priations  for  the  De- 
partment ot  Health.  EducaUon,  and 
Welfare. 

I  have  no!  apoken  to  aU  the  Senators 
on  thla  ^de.  I  feel  quite  certain  that 
what  tta*  nwtnf  has  said  will  be  given 
every  ftititfi*  atton.  as  it  should  be.  On 
II10  ba^  of  ftba  Information  I  have  been 
atite  to  laam  ao  far,  it  seems  there  was 
no  intentloa  that  such  a  stipulation  or 
vnpoml  itaMdd  be  contained  in  the  bill. 
ttat  distinciilshed  Senator 
for  his  forbearance  in 
before  taking  the  fkwr 
to  brine  it  to  the  notice 
■a  a  whole,  for  his  attempt 

^ of  the  subeommit- 

tee.  an  act  whteh  I  think  is  both  gracious 
and  oourtaow. 

Mr.  wnddMMB  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  majority  laader. 

Mr.  PnaldiBfc»  not  for  one  moment 
would  I  wirii  ta  have  my  remarks  Inter- 
preted to  iBdioata  that  I  tbotight  mem- 
ban  c<  Um  anbaonmittee  or  of  the  Ap- 
proprlattaM  CoaaUttee  as  a  whole  tried 
to  pat  wJiMttilnt  over  on  the  Senate. 

I  read  Ilia  uftenibnent  myself  at  the 
time  the  OHiate  passed  It.  I  did  not 
think  It  woaM  be  Interpreted  in  any 
such  Mtfmar.  Of  coarse.  I.  like  others, 
was  rel^liw  on  ttia  Senate  report,  which 
did  not  maMoB  this  feature.  I  am  rea- 
sonably certain  we  can  correct  it:  in  fact. 
it  must  be  cQffTMted. 

There  la  no  qaoaUon  now  but  that  such 
an  iiiiuijiietallM  woakl  be  placed  upon 
the  ameoABan*.  That  has  been  eon- 
flnned  by  lei  Mall  11  oooneel.  by  the  staff 
of  the  I  wmf If  n  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment itaelf .  It  Is  now  clear  that  if  the 
amendment  atanda  in  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senala  It  will  be  intenx^ted  as 
granting  authwity  to  Secretary  Cele- 
brene  to  iiiw4i*t  160  onployees  at  sala- 
ries of  up  to  190.000  a  year. 


I 
from 
thla  regard 
thla 
of  the 
to  eontaet 


INVASION     OF    UJB.     TERRITORIAL 
WATBR8    BT    RUSSIAN    FTSHlNa 


As  In  Hiiglalaftve  session. 

Mr.  BAHrnXTT.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  wertDHid  an  Aaaociated  Prees  news 
dispatA  tnm  14baeow  carried  a  story 
in  which  the  ROMlans  claimed  there  was 
no  proof  that  their  fishing  vessels  have 
invaded  omt  larrltOTlal  waters.  There 
Is  proof.  BvldeiMje  was  given  last  week 
at  H>^H»*gT  on  legislation  to  establish 
penaltlea  fOr  violations  of  our  territorial 
waters  that  oa  several  occasions  Rxissian 


whaUng  vesselB  have  been  sighted  within 
oar  territorial  waters  off  the  Alaska  coast 

The  Associated  Press  dispatch  to  which 
I  refer  was  printed  in  the  Washington 
Bvenlng  Star  for  Saturday.  September  7, 
among  other  newspapers.  The  headline 
was  "Red  Press  Hits  President  and  Ted 
Kennedy." 

The  text  stated; 

Soviet  propaganda  organs  today  attacked 
both  President  Kennedy  and  his  brother. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy 

The  Senator  waa  bUated  for  hla  remarks 
about  Soviet  flahlng  veaaela  off  the  New 
England  coaat. 

The  oOcUU  Soviet  magaalue  Za  RubeKtiom 
(UXe  Abroad  I  aald  the  Senator  had  faUed 
to  prove  charges  that  the  ftahlng  vessels 
were  violating  American  territorial  limits  or 
that  they  were  spying 

"As  to  the  presence  of  Soviet  trawlers 
off  Cape  Cod."  Za  Rubeehom  added.  'It  Is 
p«-tlnent  to  aak  Why  ahouldn  t  the  Soviet 
ships  be   there?" 

I  continue  the  quotation. 

Beyond  the  Cape  is  the  AUantic  Ocean, 
which  la  known  to  be  open  for  ships  of  all 
countries  and  all  continents.  •  •  •  It  la 
naive  to  suppose  that  experienced  Soviet 
sailors  will  be  Intimidated  by  the  threaU 
erf  the  American  Senator. 

The  AP  article  went  on  to  say.  The  Presi- 
dent waa  attacked  by  the  official  Soviet  news 
agency  Taaa  for  an  appeal  he  made  to  Amer- 
ican  buslneaamen. 

Tass  aald  the  President  Is  mainly  Inter- 
ested In  promoting  the  growth  of  corpora- 
tions at  the  expense  of  the  American  worker 

The  Soviet  magazine  said  that  there 
is  no  proof  of  the  violation  of  American 
territorial  waters  mi  the  part  of  Soviet 
fishing  vessels. 

I  say  there  Is.  I  say  there  is  official 
proof.  I  have  a  report  from  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  dated  today.  September  9. 
1968,  <^cially  reporting  additional  IikI- 
dents  of  Russian  nshlng  vessels  within 
the  three-mile  limit  off  Alaska.  In  this 
Instance  the  Coast  Quard  and  the 
Tja.  Navy  attempted  to  pxirsue  the 
vessels.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
summary  of  this  incident,  as  supplied  to 
me  by  the  Coast  Quard.  be  made  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sxim- 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

(a)  Incident  of  Augxist  28,  1»«8.  off  Adak. 
Alaska.  On  August  M.  1»«8.  the  CO  Lorsta, 
Adak.  reported  to  Conunander.  17th  Coast 
Guard  DUtrtct  that  five  RuasUn  vessels  were 
operating  5  to  10  miles  north  of  Adak. 
Commander.  17th  Coast  Guard  District 
alerted  Coast  Guard  units  and  requested 
Comalseafron  to  Institute  aerial  surveillance 
from  Adak  and  to  dispatch  a  Navy  tug  from 
Adak  to  the  area  where  the  vessels  were 
operating.  The  CGC  SorreJ  was  In  repair 
statue  and  unable  to  get  underway.  Board- 
ing officers  from  the  Sorrel  were  placed  on 
the  Navy  tug.  Aircraft  surveillance  Identi- 
fied the  veesels  as  four  whale  killers  and 
one  whale  factory  vessel.  aU  Russian.  One 
whale  klUer  waa  observed  by  the  aircraft  to 
enter  territorial  water*.  However,  before 
the  UJS.  Navy  tug  arrived  the  Russian  vsasel 
bad  rettirnad  to  the  high  seas.  Since  the 
aircraft  had  not  signaled  the  Russian  vessel 
to  stop  while  It  was  In  territorial  waters. 
one  of  the  conditions  for  establlahlng  hot 
purault  was  lacking  and  the  surface  craft 
was  therefore  unable  to  continue  the  pur- 
suit. Identification  data  and  photos  of  the 
Russian  veeaels  were  obtained  and  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Commandant.     The  Com- 


mander, nth  Coast  Guard  DUtrtct  has  been 
requested  to  provide  addlilonai  infonnaUon 
to  confirm  the  actual  position  of  the  offend- 
ing Rvisalau  whalers. 

(b)    Incident    of    September    8.    1963,    off 
Kodlak.  Alaaka.     At  18:55  (local  time)   Sep- 
tember 8.  1968.  a  Coast  Guard  aircraft  from 
Kodlak  arrived  off  Low  Cape.  Kodlak  laUnd 
in  poaltlon  67H  laOtude.  156W  longitude.  In- 
vestigating a  complaint  by  U^S.  flahing  ves- 
sels   that    Russian    fishing    vessels   were   de- 
stroying   US -owned     crabbing    gear.     ThU 
area  Is  approximately  13  miles  southwest  of 
Kodlak   Island      Three   SRTBs    (NN862  Ka- 
patcha.  No    1048  and  No   7591)  were  sighted 
within  one-fourth  mile  of  a  line  between  the 
U  S  fishing  veMels  Vicky  Lee  and  Lucky  SUr 
which   were  located  on   a  North-South   axis 
about  6  mllea  apart.     U.S.  crab  poU  were  set 
between    the    two    UJ3.    veesels    also    on    a 
North-South     axis.     The     Russian    trawlers 
were   observed  dragging   in   and  around  the 
crab    pot    buoys    and    at    tlmee    passing    less 
than    thirty    yards    from    them.     When    the 
Russian  hauled  In  their  drags  they  were  full 
of  crabs.     There  were  piles  of  cr»bs  on  the 
Russian's    decks      They    continued    to    drag 
this  area   Ignoring  crab  pot  buoys  and  the 
Coast  Guard  aircraft. 

After  checking  other  radar  contacts,  the 
Coast  Guard  plane  returned  and  noticed  the 
NN86a  leaving  the  area,  heeding  south  to- 
ward flah  transport  vessels.  The  Gladys  K 
(another  U.S.  veasel)  and  a  Russian  8RT 
(unidentified)  were  now  working  in  this 
area  and  were  coming  alarmingly  cloae  to 
one  another.  At  one  point  the  Gladys  R 
told  the  Coast  Guard  aircraft  that  the  Rus- 
sian was  blowing  hU  horn,  shaking  bis  fist 
and  waving  him  out  of  the  way,  and  aaked 
advice.  He  was  advised  that  unless  he  was 
working  hU  own  pot  at  the  time,  he  ahouid 
back  off  and  give  the  trawler  aome  room 
ThU  he  did.  The  plane  departed  at  4:31 
p.m.  local  time  with  some  separation  be- 
tween these  two  vesseU. 

The  SRT  NNTT7  against  whom  the  fishing 
vessel  Lucky  Star  made  the  original  com- 
plaint was  located  nested  with  a  fish  trans- 
port to  the   south  of  thU  area. 

Coast  Guard  Cutter  Winona  was  ordered 
Into  the  area  and  directed  to  collect  sUte- 
ments.  photos  and  films  from  US.  fishing 
vessels  and  to  patrol  the  area. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  two  episodes 
refer  to  situations  discovered  off  Adak, 
and  off  Kodlak.  Alaska.  In  respect  to 
the  first,  violation  of  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  SUtes  was  observed. 
In  the  second,  while  the  Russian  fishing 
vessels  were  in  international  waters, 
they  once  more  violated  every  tradition 
of  the  sea  by  ruining  the  crab  pots 
placed  there  by  fishermen  from  Kodlak, 
Alaska. 

These  episodes  have  occurred  before 
The  Russians  promised  they  would  not 
be  repeated.  This  matter  was  taken  up 
with  the  Russian  Government  by  the 
State  Department.  Assurances  were 
given.  They,  too.  have  been  violated, 
and  on  this  occasion  the  violations  were 
observed  by  the  US.  Coast  Guard. 

The  summaiT  supplies  detailed  infor- 
mation relating  to  these  matters.  The 
Russian  fishing  vessels  passed  within  less 
than  30  yards  from  the  crab  pot  buoys, 
and  the  Soviet  fishermen  were  obviously 
taking  Kodlak.  Alaska,  king  crab,  which 
are  creatures  of  the  Continental  Shelf, 
subject  to  the  protections  of  the  conven- 
tion on  the  Continental  Shelf,  which  both 
the  United  SUtes  and  Russia  have  rati- 
fied. ,     , 

This  violation  is  a  most  wanton  Inci- 
dent and  gives  further  proof  that  there 
i.s    need    for    early    action    on    the   biU 


1963 

considered  last  week  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  to  give  the  Oovem- 
ment  some  teeth  so  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  wUl  have  authority  to  act  in  these 
instances. 

Surprisingly  enough,  as  it  is  now.  If  a 
foreign  fishing  vessel  is  discovered  in  ter- 
ritorial waters  off  any  of  the  coastal 
States,  there  is  no  penalty  provided  for 
such  intrusion.  All  that  can  be  done. 
if  the  ship  or  ships  are  discovered  by  the 
Coast  Guard,  Is  for  the  Coast  Guard  to 
warn  them  off.  The  legislation  under 
consideration  provides  a  penalty,  and  I 
think  the  bill  should  be  reported  and 
passed  at  an  early  date. 

I  am  vitally  concerned  by  the  enor- 
mous fieets  of  Russian  trawlers  off  our 
coasts.  They  have  at  time  exceeded  500 
In  number.  The  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  reported  last  week  that  our 
security  was  Involved  in  the  operation. 

It  is  clear  from  the  testimony  given 
during  the  hearings  last  week  on  my  bin, 
8.  1988,  that  the  interrlty  of  our  terri- 
torial waters  Is  not  only  threatened,  but 
actually  Is  being  violated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  In- 
corporated in  the  RscoBD  as  a  part  of  n^ 
i«narks  a  copy  of  the  report  I  received 
from  the  Library  of  Congress,  which 
points  out  clearly  that  Russia  has  strong 
provisions  protecting  her  own  coastal 
waters,  up  to  12  miles  from  the  coast- 
line, from  Intrusion  by  foreign  na- 
tionals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PaOVISIONS    FOB  ENTOICINO   FBHUTO   RK5T7I.A- 
TIONS   Wn-HIN    TH«   TBUUTOUAL  WATDS  OT 

TH«  J3SS.K. 

I.     PaXLJlUNaBT   BKMSKKS 

Provisions  for  enforcing  fUhlng  regula- 
Uons  In  general  and  within  ttM  UJ8J5.B.  ter- 
rltorUl  waters  in  partloular  haw  been  sub- 
ject to  constant  chjtnga  In  the  Soviet  DnUm. 
They  form  part  of  Soviet  leglslatloa  on  Ash- 
ing on  the  one  band  and  of  leglalaUon  on 
territorial  waters  on  the  other.  A  oompara- 
Uvely  recent  Soviet  moaogrH>h  on  territorial 
waters  Usta  54  legUlaUve  acU  regarding  ter- 
ritorial waters  lasued  between  July  10,  1»1«. 
and  September  14.  1»44.»  New  regtilaUons 
were  lasued  In  1954.  only  to  be  replaoed  or 
amended  4  years  later  by  a  new  SUtute  on 
the  Protection  of  Flah  Stocks  and  Control  of 
Pishing  In  the  UJSBJl.  of  fleptember  16. 
1958,  which  has  been  In  force  at  least  since 
July  1.  19«2.  These  statute*,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  been  passed  by  the  Councils  of 
Ministers  of  the  U.SJSA.  and  the  Soviet  Re- 
publics and  are  not  in  the  nature  of  session 
laws  (publUhed  In  the  Vedomoetl  of  the 
U5.S.R.  and  the  Vedomoetl  of  the  Individ- 
ual Soviet  Republics)  are  not  aa  a  rule  avail- 
able abroad  unless  conmnmlcated  by  the 
Soviet  Government  to  the  United  Nations, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  193S  and  19M  stat- 
utes on  this  subject. 

LegUlatlon  originating  with  the  councils 
of  ministers  on  the  Federal  or  repubUo  level. 
Is  published  In  the  Sobranle  Foatanovlenll  1 
Rasportazhenll  of  the  Soviet  Union  Ooonell 
of  Ministers  and  comparable  pubUoattona  c€ 
the  councUs  of  minlaten  ot  the  eooatltuent 
and  autonomous  republics  which,  however, 
as  a  rule  have  a  reatrloted  droulaUoo.  It  Is 
due  to  thU  practice  that  the  coUecttons  of 
the  Ubrary  of  Congress  do  not  include  the 
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puhUoation  In  which  the  Integral  authentic 
text  of  the  above-mentioned  statute  of  1958 
are  tT^/^i^Htwi  Accordingly  the  excerpts  from 
^M«  atatats  are  quoted  from  a  secondary 
■ource.  a  1902  commented  edition  of  the 
BSFEB  CrlmliULl  Code  publlfihed  by  Lenin- 
grad University. 

ThU  study  U  limited  to  an  outline  of  fish- 
ing regulations  for  U.S.SJI.  territorial  wa- 
ters. Including  the  penalties  Imposed  for 
their  violation,  with  particular  emphasU  on 
the  special  legUlatlon  on  the  enforcement  of 
penaltlea  for  Infringements  by  foreigners. 
n.  aovirr  conczpt  or  TEaarroRiAL  waters 
The  Soviet  concept  of  territorial  waters  U 
outlined  in  article  3  of  the  Regulations  on 
the  Protection  of  the  State  Borders  of  the 
VSBM.  of  August  5,  1960,>  which  reads  as 
foUowa: 

"Article  3.  The  coastal  marine  waters  to 
a  tii»*»nr^  of  12  nautical  miles  measures  from 
the  low  water  nuirk  both  on  the  mainland 
and  around  Islands  or  from  the  other  limits 
of  the  Inland  marine  waters  of  the  UJ3.S.R. 
are  the  territorial  waters  of  the  U.SJ8JI.  In 
particular  casea  provided  for  by  agreements 
between  the  U5JSJI.  and  other  states,  the 
limit  of  the  territorial  waters  may  differ. 

mie  line  of  the  outer  limits  of  the  terri- 
torial waters  U  the  state  border  of  the 
VSB:R.  on  the  sea. 

"In  areas  where  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  UJBJBJt.  adjoin  the  territorial  waters  of 
contiguous  atates.  the  state  maritime  bor- 
der of  the  UBJS.R.  U  established  In  con- 
formity with  agreements  concluded  by  the 
UJSJBJt.  with  the  contiguous  states,  or  in 
the  absence  of  such  agreements.  In  conform- 
ity with  the  principles  accepted  in  the  Inter- 
national practice  of  states  or  along  a 
straight  line  connecting  the  outlets  of  the 
land  border  to  the  sea." 

in.  OKmBAi.  FaoHiemoN  roa  roaucwiaa  to 
Btoaos  nf  iTSHiNO  nf  bovht  watxrs  ttn- 

LBBB    ATlTROnZED    BT    IMTBUfATIOIfAL    ACREZ- 

The  principle  that  foreigners  are  pro- 
hibited to  engage  In  commercial  flahing  In 
all  UJSJ3JI.  fishing  waters,  l.e.,  "all  waters 
tiaed  for  the  catching  of  flah,  water  mam- 
mals, crustaceans  and  other  water  anlmaU 
and  products,"  Including  "marine  fishing 
waters"  which  "embrace  all  Inland  maritime 
waters  of  the  U.SJ31t.  and  a  maritime  coastal 
Bone  12  sea  miles  in  breadth"  ■  U  firmly  en- 
trextched  in  the  U.0JBJt.  The  first  all- 
wpf«r»^ing  federal  legislative  act  on  control 
of  flahing  and  conservation  of  sea  products 
dated  September  25,  19S5,<  provided  In  sec- 
tion 12 :  "Foreign  nationals  and  foreign  legal 
persons  may  not  carry  on  fishing  or  any  other 
aquatic  indtutry  In  any  U^JSH.  fishery,  ex- 


cept as  provided  for  by  an  international 
treaty  concluded  by  the  VB£:r.  or  under 
a  concession  granted  by  the  Oovemment  of 
the  UJ3£  Jl."  *  As  stated  by  a  Soviet  author- 
ity on  Soviet  Maritime  Law:  • 

"Violation  of  provisions  of  Soviet  legisla- 
tion by  foreign  ships  passing  throiigh  Soviet 
waters  entails  the  application  of  correspond- 
ing sanctions.  Such  sanctions  for  fishing, 
hunting  and  other  Induatrlea  are  provided 
for,  m  particular,  by  the  HSPSB  Criminal 
Code  (sec.  86)  and  the  criminal  codes  of  the 
other  Soviet  republics.  The  frontier  guard 
has  the  duty  to  detain  the  treapassers  and  to 
turn  over  the  case  record  concerning  them  to 
the  court." ' 

The  present  situation  with  respect  to  the 
right  of  foreigners  to  fish  In  Soviet  Union 
waters.    Including     the     terrltarlal    sea.     U 
summed  up  in  a  recent  Soviet  monograph  on 
the  legal  status  of  foreigners  In  the  U.SS11.: 
"The    statute    on    the    protection    of    fish 
stocks    and   on    control    of   fisheries   in    the 
U.8.SII.  of  September  1968  states  that  for- 
eign citizens  and  Juridical  persons  of  foreign 
states  may  not  engage  in  the  fishing  industry 
in  Soviet  waters  unless  thU  U  provided  for 
by     agreements     concluded     between     the 
UJSSJt.  and  other  states.    Thla  ban  affects 
not  only  rivers  and  lakes,  but  aleo  a  terrlto- 
rUl  maritime  belt  12  sea  milea  wide,  and 
so-called  internal  eeaa.    That  U  why  foreign 
fishing  boats  are  not  allowed  to  flah  in  the 
White  Sea,  unless  there  U  a  special  inter- 
naticwial  agreement  to  the  effect.    Of  course, 
the  Soviet  state  may  permit  fishing  In  Its 
territorial  waters.     For  InsUnee  the  Soviet 
Government,  In  view  of  the  friwadly  relations 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Finland,  and 
the  request  made  by  the  Oovemmant  of  the 
latter  country,  has  granted,  in  accordance 
with  the  Agreement  on  Fisheries  and  Seal- 
ertea  of  February  21. 1969.  to  Finnish  citl^ns. 
residing  in  several  communitlea  along   the 
Bhores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the  right  to 
engage  free  of  charge  In  flahing  and  seal 
catching  In  a  specified  part  of  Soviet  ter- 
ritorial waters  in  the  giilf . 

"Since  the  statute  of  1968  pertains  to 
fl«hing  as  an  Industry,  the  foreigner  has 
every  right  to  fish  without  restriction  if  he 
does  so  for  personal  consumption;  however, 
Uke  any  Soviet  citizen,  he  U  obliged  to  ob- 
serve  all   regulations   affecting   flahing."* 

ThU  basic  rule  prohibiting  foralgnera.  in 
the  absence  of  an  international  treaty,  to 
engage  in  fishing  for  anything  but  personal 


'  A  N.  Nlkolaev.  "Problama  terrltarlal  "nykh 
vod  V  mezhdunarodnom  prave."  (The  Prob- 
lem of  Territorial  Water*  In  IntarnaUonal 
Law).    Moscow.  19M.    p.  241-248. 


•  Vedomoetl  Verkhovnogo  Soveta  SSSB. 
No.  84  (1018).  August  30,  1960.  p.  747-766. 
BnglUh  translation  In  The  Current  Digest  of 
the  Soviet  Preea,  v.  XII,  No.  40  (Nov.  2. 
1960) :  8-6.  These  regulations  replaoed  the 
Rc^'lations  for  the  Defense  of  the  State 
Frontiers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  of  June  15.  1957 
(Sobranle  Zakonov  I  Rasporlashenli  SSSR), 
W.  No.  62.  text  626,  p.  1218  ff.  Excerpts 
translated  in  United  NaUons  Leglalative 
Satles.  Laws  and  Regulations  on  the  Regime 
of  the  High  Seas.  v.  I.  •  •  •  United  Na- 
tion-. New  York.  1951.  p.  116-119.  Herein- 
after quoted  as  "Regime  of  the  High  Seas" 
(1951). 

•  Seca.  1  and  2  of  the  Order  of  the  CouncU 
of  People's  Commissars.  No.  2157,  for  the 
Piyih>tV>»  of  Flahing  and  the  Conservation 
<  Flsherlea  Resources.  25  September  1935 
(Sobranle  Zakonov  1  Rasporiaahenli  SSSR. 
CoUection  ot  Lawa  and  Ordinances  of  the 
n.8.SJt.).  1936.  No.  60,  text  420.  p.  741  ff. 
Ttaaslatlon  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  United 
Natlona.  In  "Regime  of  the  High  Seas" 
(IMl). 

•  For  full  title  of  tbU  legUlaUve  act  see  pre- 
ceding footnote. 


»  Regime  of  the  High  Seas  (1961).  op.  dt.. 
p  126.  See  also  the  only  known  special 
monograiA  on  Soviet  maritime  and  fishing 
law  Q.  I.  Imenitov.  "Sovetskoe  morskoe  1 
ryb^lovnoe  pravo"  (Soviet  Maritime  and 
Ftahery  Law).  Moeoow.  State  Publishing 
House  of  Juridical  Writings  1961,  p.  91. 
Among  other  topics  covered,  special  short 
■ecUoDS  of  thU  work  are  devoted  to  admlnU- 
traUve  penalties  Imposed  by  oOdaU  of  the 
Fishery  Control  Service  for  minor  offenses. 
Inquiry,  and  Investigation  of  Ashing  offenses 

(p.  98-101). 

•AD  KeUln.    "Sovetskoe  morskoe  pravo 
(Soviet  Maritime  Law) .    Moscow.  State  Pub- 
lUhlng  House  of  Water  TransportaUon,  1954. 

p.  64. 

'  KelUn.  (^.  clt..  p.  64,  quotes  two  cases  of 
unlawful  fishing  by  the  BrltUh  ships  "lAsen- 
nlla"  and  •T:trurla-  and  the  penalUes  Im- 
posed These  cases  were  recorded  In  Izve- 
Btlla  (November  16.  1950)  and  Fravda  (May 
13.  1950) ,  Ibid.,  notee  1-2. 

•M.  Boguslavskl  and  A.  Hubanov.  "-The 
Legal  Status  of  Forelgnere  In  the  VBSS.." 
Moeoow.  Foreign  Languages  Febttrtitag 
House,  nxl.  p.  66-59.  ThU  book  was  pob- 
llshed  after  1960  because  It  uMPtasBS  among 
UBSJL  treaties  concerning  foralgnerB  the 
acreemento  on  social  securt^  with  the  Oer- 
man  Democratic  Rcpubtte  of  May  M.  1960. 
and  with  RomanU  of  Deeember  34,  1960 
(p.  26). 
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eoosumirttoo.  It  ap«U*d  out  in  artlclM  6  and 
7  <tf  tiM  stetvis  on  tb*  protection  of  fl«h 
•took*  and  tm  ttM  oontrol  of  flahlng  In  tha 
wstar  raaarvotn  of  tb»  XJJB3JR..  eoaArmmA 
by  ttaa  iH^'Tf***  of  tiM  VBBJt.  Council  of 
Mlnlatars  ot  OtiiUnitiar  18.  196a  •  which  r«ada 
aa  followa: 

"Vtrvifn  olttMna  and  Juridical  persona  of 
foreign  etataa  itaaU  ba  prohibited  to  engage 
In  the  Industrial  eatch  of  fUh  and  other 
water  ""'""^'t  aad  plants  in  the  water  reaer- 
volrs  of  tha  J3ABM..  with  the  exception  of 
caaea  provldad  for  by  agreemenu  entered 
into  by  tha  TJABM.  with  other  states. 

"The  catching  of  flab  for  personal  con- 
sumption aa  a  sport  or  hobby  (without  the 
right  to  sail  Una  flah)  shall  be  gratuitously 
permitted  to  all  toUars  In  all  water  reeeryoirs. 
with  tha  axeapUon  of  reaerratlons.  fish 
hatcbarlaa,  lakM  and  other  cultivated  fish 
huabandrlaa.  IX  tbay  comply  with  the  esub- 
Ushed  flablng  rolaa.'* 


XV.  CmTMTWAL 


raonaioNS  coNCKaNixc 


The  unlawful.  Improper,  or  unlicensed 
eaerdaa  of  IndiaCrlal  flahlng  may  be  subject 
either  to  admlalalratlTa  or  criminal  penal - 
tlea.  depandtac  ob  tba  nature  and  gravity  of 
tha  offenaa.**  CMmlnal  responsibility  is  pro- 
vided for  In  tba  new  criminal  codea  of  the 
ccmstltusnt  9o¥tmi  rapubUca,  some  of  which 
**•"*»«•  affaetlva  on  Janoary  1.  1961.  replac- 
ing the  old  erlmtnal  eodee  patterned  on  the 
HSPSR  Orlmlnal  Oode.  The  new  oodea.  In- 
cluding that  of  tba  BSFBR,  have  preeerred 
a  certain  untfOrmlty  In  their  general  parts 
in  which  tba  fWtaral  baaic  prlnciplea  of 
criminal  laglslatki  of  tha  V3MM.  and  the 
oonstttuent  I'syuMlas  of  December  38.  IMS 
(VedcmoaU  Vaiftbavnogo  Soveia  888R.  No. 
1  (»SS).  test  •)  have  bean  incorporated. 
Bowvvar,  wltb  raapaet  to  spedal  crtmee.  in- 
cluding vlolattona  of  flahlng  regulations,  dif- 
ferences mgUk  wltb  raapect  to  the  eeeentlal 
alemanta  of  partletdar  offenses  as  weU  as  to 
tba  klnda  and  ■odaUttaa  of  penaltlea  ap- 
plicable. Tha  partlnant  provision  of  the 
RSPBR  Ortanlnnl  Ooda  of  1980  is  as  foUows: 

Sac.  les.  UblawfOl  Bngaglng  In  Fishing 
and  Other  Aqontle  Industries,  (the  act  of) 
engaging  In  flablac  bvnttng  and  ( any  ]  other 
aquatic  Industry  ta  tba  territorial  waters  of 
the  CF.8.8Jt..  tBtwnal  seas,  rivers  and  lakes. 
poods,  until  nil ■  and  their  acceaaory  waters 
without  tba  proper  permlsalon.  or  during 
tha  doaad  aaaion.  or  In  prohibited  areaa  or 
with  prohlbltad  Iniplementa,  means  or 
methoda.  sball  ba  punlahed  by  deprivation 
of  liberty  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  1 
year,  or  eorraoMonal  labor  for  the  same  pe- 
riod of  ttma.  or  •  ftna  of  up  to  one  hundred 
rublea.  or  oonBaontlan  of  tha  catch,  the  ( fish- 
ing or  hunttncl  imylaiitanu  and  of  the  ves- 
sels, together  wllb  tbeir  equipment,  or  both." 

The  same  aola  If  they  are  committed  re- 
peatedly or  tacrtitw  the  catching  or  killing  of 
valuable  spadaa  of  flah  or  aquatic  anlmala, 
or  the  causing  of  eonstderable  damage,  shall 
be  pimlahad  by  deprivation  of  liberty  for  a 


*  Polnahsnla  ob  okhrane  rybnykh  sapasov 
1  o  reguUrovaall  rybolovstva  v  vodoemakh 
SSSR.  utvertfbdannoe  postanovleniem  Soveta 
Mlnlstrov  888B  ot  18  sentUbrla  1968  g. 
(Sfobranlel  P(oatanovlenli|  (Pra vital 'stva] 
S8SB.  1988,  Mb.  16.  Test  137) .  Quoted  on  p. 
297-398  of  'XanlngradskU  Ordena  Lenlna 
Ooaudarstvanayl  Unlversltet  imenl  AA. 
Zhdanova."  Koounantarll  k  Ugolovnomu 
Kodeksu  KBVMI  1960  g.  (Leningrad  State 
Daiveratty  of  AM.  Sbdanov's  Name.  Com- 
mantartsa  to  tba  BBKH  Criminal  Oode  cf 
1660) .    Lenlaipmg.  1063.    Hereinafter  quoted 

■■Sovetakoa  ugoiovnoe  pravo.  Chast'oao- 
bennala  <«a»lt  OMmlnal  Law.  Special 
Part).  VJ>.  linlibacln  coedltor.  lloeoow. 
1987.  p.  816.  ■Wilnafter  quoted  as  "Soviet 
Criminal  Law"  (1967). 


period  not  to  exceed  4  years,  or  with  con- 
flecatlon  of  property,  or  both." 

Comparable  provisions  are  incorporated  in 
the  criminal  codes  of  some  of  the  other  So- 
viet constituent  republics'*  However,  a 
number  of  them  have  adopted  a  more  lenient 
atUtude : 

"According  to  the  Criminal  Codes  of  the 
Acerbaljan.  Klrghlx.  Lithuanian.  Ukrainian. 
Georgian,  and  Kazak  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics the  above-mentioned  acts  are  sub- 
ject  to   criminal    punishment    only    In   case 


"  Translated  from  MlnUterstvo  lUstltall 
RSPSR  Ufolovnyl  kodeks  RSPSR.  Ooeu- 
darstavennoe  ladaterstvo  rOrldlcheskol  Llte- 
ratury.  Moskva,  1060  (Ministry  of  Justice 
RSrSR  Criminal  Code.  Moecow.  State  Pub- 
lishing House  of  Juridical  Writings.  1960). 
p.  81.  Compare  this  provision  with  the 
earlier  provision  of  the  RSPSR  Criminal  Code 
of  1928  (effective  January  1.  1927.  to  January 
1.  1981)  ; 

"Sec.  88  The  act  of  engaging  In  fishing, 
hunting  or  any  other  aquatic  Industry  In 
seas,  rivers  or  lakes  of  national  Importance 
without  the  proper  permission  or  during  the 
closed  season  or  In  prohibited  areas  or  with 
prohibited  implements,  means  or  methods 
shall  be  punished  by  deprivation  of  liberty 
or  correctional  labor  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  500 
roublee  and  compulsory  seiziu^  of  the  un- 
lawfully taken  catch  In  all  cases  and  op- 
tional sehnire  of  the  fishing  or  bunting  Im- 
plements and  of  the  veesels  used  In  the  un- 
lawful Industry,  together  with  all  their 
equlfunent." 

Translation  by  the  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations  made  from  text  provided  by 
the  Permanent  Mission  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  the  United 
Nations.  "United  NaUons  Legislative  Se- 
ries." "Laws  and  Regulations  on  the  Regime 
of  the  Territorial  Sea."  United  Nations.  New 
York.  1967  (ST/LEO  SKRB  6:  December 
1956:  United  Nations  Publication;  Salee  No  ; 
1957  Va).  p.  350.  Hereinafter  quoted  as 
"Regime  of  the  Territorial  Sea"  (1967). 

°  For  example.  Section  159  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Code  of  the  Latvian  SSR.  effective  April  1. 
1981.  and  promulgated  January  6.  1961,  has 
the  following  wording: 

"Sec.  159.  Unlawful  Engaging  In  Pishing 
and  Other  Aquatic  Industries.  [The  act  of  | 
engaging  in  fishing,  hunting  and  (any| 
other  aquatic  Industry  in  seas,  rivers,  lakes 
and  other  reservoirs  which  are  of  industrial 
significance,  without  the  proper  permission, 
or  during  the  cloeed  season  or  in  prohibited 
areas  or  with  prohibited  implements  or 
means,  shall  be  punished  by  deprivation  of 
liberty  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year 
or  correctional  labor  for  the  sanie  period  of 
time,  or  a  fine  of  up  to  three  hundred  rubles. 
or  It  shall  entail  the  Impoelng  of  measures  of 
public  coercion." 

(Ugolovnyl  Kodeks  LatvlUkol  SSR  Riga, 
Latvilskoe  Ooeudarstvennoe  Izdatel'stvo, 
1981.  p.  67.)  In  this  case  the  words  "ter- 
ritorial waters"  are  conspicuously  missing, 
although  Latvia  has  a  coastal  line  on  the 
Baltic  Sea.  The  omlaslon  of  the  words  "in- 
ternal sea"  is  Justified  inasmuch  as  there  Is 
no  internal  sea  In  the  Latvian  SSR.  Internal 
aea  is  defined  under  Soviet  law  as  follows: 
"By  an  internal  sea  Is  understood  any  sea 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  territory  of  a 
given  state  (e.g.  the  Sea  of  Aral),  or  one 
which,  though  having  an  outlet  to  other 
waters,  belongs  to  a  particular  state  (eg, 
the  Sea  of  Axov  and  the  White  Sea)."  Bo- 
guslavsky-Rubanov.  op  clt..  p.  59.  note*. 
The  second  feature  of  the  Latvian  SSR  Crim- 
inal Code  provision  distinguishing  It  from 
that  of  the  RSPSR  Criminal  Code  Is  the 
higher  maximum  limit  of  the  fine  (3<X)  In- 
stead of  100  rublea)  and  no  Increased  pun- 
ishment for  cases  Involving  the  catching  of 
valuable  fish  species  or  the  causing  of  con- 
siderable damage. 


the  guilty  person  has  already  been  subject 
to  measuree  of  administrative  coercion  at 
an  earlier  time."  " 

V.    BirPOBCCMEKT    PBOCXDUXES 

The  enforcement  of  fishing  regulations  is 
Incumbent  upon  the  U.S.SJI.  Ministry  of 
Fisheries  and  a  special  fish  conservation  and 
control  agency,  whoae  organizational  setup 
and  functions  are  outlined  In  the  Pishing 
Control  Service  Code  of  AprU  15,  1S»38." 

Enforcement  procedures  had  already  been 
incorporated  In  articles  24  and  25  of  the 
Order  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars 
concerning  the  regulation  of  fishing  and  the 
conservation  of  fish  resources  of  September 
25.  1935.'» 

The  regulations  of  Augiut  10.  1954.  con- 
cerning the  conservation  of  fish  resources 
and  the  regulation  of  fishing  in  the  waters 
of  the  XJSan...  approved  by  the  Order  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  USSR,  of  the 
same  date,  amplify  the  earlier  rules:" 

"Article  1  All  waters  (seas,  rivers,  lakes, 
reservoirs  and  ponds)  which  are  or  may  be 
used  for  pisciculture  or  for  the  commercial 
fishing  or  commercial  catching  or  gathering 
of  other  aquatic  animaia  or  plants,  or  which 
are  Important  for  the  maintenance  of  stocks 
of  conunerclal  fish,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
fishery  waters. 

"Marine  fishery  waters  comprise  the  In- 
ternal maritime  waters  (Inland  seas,  gulfs, 
bays  and  creeks  of  open  seas)  and  territorial 
waters  of  the  USSR  (maritime  frontier  aone) 
to  a  width  of  twelve  nauUcal  miles  measured 
from  the  low- water  mark  (both  on  the  main- 
land and  on  islands)  or.  In  the  case  of  in- 
ternal waters,  from  their  outer  edge." 

"Article  6.  Foreign  nationals  and  bodies 
corporate  of  foreign  States  may  not  engage 
In  conunerclal  fishing  or  the  commercial 
catching  or  gathering  of  other  aquatic  ani- 
mals or  plants  In  the  waters  of  the  USSR, 
except  as  provided  In  International  agree- 
ments concluded  by  the  USSR." 

"Article  8  Rules  governing  fishing  In  fish- 
ery waters  shall  be  made  for  the  several  fish- 
ery districts  by  the  Minister  of  Fisheries  of 
the  USSR. 

"The  FUhery  Rules  shall  specify,  in  par- 
ticular, the  boundaries  of  the  area  within 
which  they  apply,  the  prohibited  areas  and 
close  seasons  for  fishing,  the  prohibited  im- 
plements and  methods  of  fishing,  the  mesh- 
slzea  authorized  for  fishing  equipment,  the 
minimum  sizes  of  fish  and  other  aquatic 
anlmaU  authorized  to  be  taken,  the  rules 
for  non-commercial  fishing  by  the  public  for 
personal  consumption,  and  also,  in  waters 
In  which  such  restrictions  are  necessary  for 
conserving  and  Increasing  fish  stocks,  the 
authorized  quantity  of  fishing  equipment 
and  of  catches  of  fish  of  the  several  species." 

"Article  23  A  person  who  engages  In  fish- 
ing or  the  catching  or  gathering  of  other 
aquatic  animals  or  plants  In  fishery  waters 
without  proper  authority,  In  a  cloae  season. 
In  a  prohibited  area,  by  prohibited  methods 
or  with  prohibited  Implements,  or  who  Im- 
properly discharges  Into  fishery  waters  the 
unpurlfled  and  undecontamlnated  liquid 
wastes  of  an  Industrial  or  municipal  under- 
takUig    or    carries    out    blasting    operations 
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"  Sovetskoe  ugolovnoe  pravo.  Chast'  oso- 
bennala  (Soviet  Criminal  Law.  Special 
Part )  M  D.  Shargorodskli  and  N.  A.  Beliaev. 
editors.  Moscow,  Stats  Publishing  House  of 
Juridical  WriUngs,  1983.     p.  272. 

"  Ustav  sluzhby  rybolovnogo  nadzora  ut- 
vershdennyl  Sovetom  Narodnykh  Kommis- 
sarov  SSSR  15  aprelia  1938.  g.  (PUhlng  Con- 
trol Service  Code  Approved  by  the  Council 
of  People's  Commissars  of  the  USSR  on  April 
15.  1938).     Imenltov.  op.  clt.,  p.  97. 

"'•Regime  of  the  High  Seas"  (1981),  p. 
127  128. 

'•"Regime  of  the  Territorial  Sea"  (1957), 
p    577-578. 


causing  mass  destruction  of  fish,  shall  bs 
Uable  to  prosecution  as  provldsd  by  law. 

"A  person  who  oommlU  an  oSsnee  as  afore- 
said for  the  first  time,  without  using  oom- 
merclal  fishing  Implements,  szploslvss  or 
poisons,  or  who  contravenes  any  other  pro- 
visions of  the  flahery  rules  or  of  these  regu- 
lations, shall  be  liable  to  a  fine. 

"Article  34.  Fishery  conservation  oOloers 
shall  be  entlUed  to  detain  persons  oommlt- 
tlng  offences  against  these  regulations  and 
the  fishery  rules  and  to  seise  fishing  Imple- 
ments and  fioatlng  equipment  In  their  poa- 
sesslon  together  with  any  flah  and  other 
aquaUc  animals  and  plants  unlawfully  taken. 
•Fishery  conservation  officers  shall  bs  en- 
titled to  detain  an  offender  for  such  time  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  drawing-up  of  a  re- 
port (record)  of  the  offense  against  these 
regulations  and  the  fishery  rulea.  If  the  of- 
fender's IdenUty  cannot  be  established  at  the 
place  where  the  offense  Is  committed,  the 
fishery  conservation  officers  shall  deliver  the 
offender  to  the  nearest  rural  Soviet  or  mlUtla 
unit  for  the  purpoee  of  establishing  his 
identity  and  domicile. 

"Unlawful  catches  of  fish  and  other  aquatic 
animals  and  plants  shall  be  seized  by  fishery 
conservation  officers  both  at  the  place  of  tak- 
ing and  at  polnte  at  which  they  are  received 
and  processed,  and  shall  be  deUvered  to  flah 
products  plants  or  to  trade  organizations  at 
the  prevailing  acceptance  prices.  Setaed 
flahlng  ImplemenU  and  floating  equipment 
shall  be  held  at  the  flahery  conservation  au- 
thorlUee'  stores,  or  at  other  placea  at  the  dls- 
creUon  of  the  said  authorlUea,  until  the 
fishery  conservation  authorities  give  their 
decision  In  the  case,  where  administrative 
proceedings  are  taken  against  the  offender, 
or  until  the  court  renders  its  Judgment, 
where  Judicial  proceedings  are  taken  against 
the  offender. 

•Prohibited  fishing  Implements  which 
cannot  be  converted  into  authorized  fishing 
implements  shall  be  confiscated  without  a 
Judgment  of  the  court  and  shall  be  ds- 
itroyed." 

"Article  25.  The  scale  of  fines  for  offenses 
under  these  regulations  and  the  flahery  rules 
shall  be  as  follows: 

"  Pines  imposed  by  district  fishery  con- 
servation Inspectors:  not  more  than  360 
rubles  for  each  Individual  and  not  more  than 
3.000  rubles  for  each  undertaking.  Institu- 
tion, or  organisation; 

"  Pines  Impoaed  by  directors  of  fishery 
conservation  and  pisciculture  department 
(divisions)  and  their  deputies:  not  more 
than  500  rubles  for  each  Individual  and  not 
more  than  5,000  rublea  for  each  undertaking, 
InsiUutlon,  or  organization. 

"  'An  appeal  against  the  Impoaitlon  of  • 
fine  may  be  lodged  within  14  days  with  the 
director  next  senior  In  rank,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final.*  " — Dr.  Armlns  RusU,  Kuropean 
Law  Division,  Law  Library.  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Sinee  I  started  to 
speak,  I  note  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  KxuntBTl. 
who  was  rather  savagely  attacked  In  the 
Soviet  magazine,  has  entered  the  Cham- 
ber. I  know  he  needs  no  defense  from 
me;  nevertheless,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kjennxot]  Is  en- 
titled to,  and  should,  receive  the  very 
strongest  commendation  for  his  vigorous 
and  proper  support  of  the  American 
Ashing  industry.  As  to  the  Russian  pub- 
lication charges  against  President  Ken- 
nedy, they  will  receive  serious  considera- 
tion, I  suggest,  from  no  one.  I  suspect 
that  this  applies  to  the  Soviet  writers  as 
well  as  to  everyone  else.  What  the  Pres- 
ident is  seeking  to  do  is  to  build  every 
segment  of  American  society,  to  improve 
the  lot  of  all  people  evenrwhere.  and  to 
Insure  peace. 


Finally,  as  a  member  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  I  have  been  gratified  because 
tfnwt  after  time  when  legislation  con- 
cerning the  fishing  industry  has  come 
before  that  committee,  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  appeared 
as  a  witness  and  lias  given  very  effective 
and  helpful  testimony  and  has  made  it 
easier  to  report  and  pass  legislation  so 
urgent^  needed  if  the  American  fishing 
industry  is  to  survive,  much  less  make 
progress. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    The  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  recognizes  the  out- 
standing contribution  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  made,  not  only  in  regard  to 
this  important  phase  of  protecting  our 
fishing  industry,  and  of  providing  our 
various  Federal  agencies  with  the  means 
for  essential  law  enforcement  against 
any  of  the  trespasses  by  ttie  Soviet  Un- 
ion, or  by  any  other  nation,  in  violation 
of  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States,  but  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Alaska   has  also   provided   outstanding 
leadership  in  directing  this  problem  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  really 
providing  a  platform  for  the  fishing  in- 
dustry to  bring  into  international  focus 
the  great  needs  of  our  fishing  industry. 
I  cwne  here  as  a  junior  Senator  from  a 
State  that  realizes  the  importance  of  the 
flahlng  industry  in  my  home  State  of 
Massachusetts,  but  also  recognizes  that 
this  problem  involves  not  merely  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  but  the  entire 
eastern  seaboard,  the  Oulf  coast,  the 
western  coast,   and   also   the  State  of 
Alaska,   which  today  plays  a  primary 
nde  in  providing  the  American  people 
the  benefits  of  the  aea. 

It  Is  always  with  true  humility  that 
I  come  before  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  testify  before  the  Senator's  subcom- 
mittee with  regard  to  legislation  dealing 
with  the  fishing  industry,  because  we 
reeogniie  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
as  I  know  personally,  the  truly  outstand- 
ing contribution  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  made. 

Once  more  today,  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
prMBntfH  outstanding  examples  of  vio- 
lations of  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  brought  forth  significant 
evidence  on  the  importance  of  these  vio- 
lations. I  think  it  Is  incumbent  upon  all 
Monbers  of  the  Senate  to  recognize  that 
thia  situation  demands  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation which  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  and  in  which  I  am 
indeed  delighted  to  participate. 

ISr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  what  he 
^1^  bad  to  say.  What  concerns  me,  in 
n4^}|itinn  to  many  other  things,  and  I  am 
nn  what  concerns  the  Senator  from 
Maasaehusetts.  is  the  great  probability 
tliat  If  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world 
are  not  prudent,  this  priceless  resource, 
protein  from  the  sea,  wiU  not  be  avail- 
able for  future  populations  and  future 
generations. 

Fishing  efforts  have  expanded  enor- 
mously in  the  last  15  years.  We  do  not 
know,  generally  quaking,  whether  there 
Is  a  eondltion  of  overfishing  now.   There 


may  be.  What  we  go  know  is  that  it 
may  rapid^  approach.  Indeed.  I  am 
confident  the  time  is  now  when  the  mari- 
time nations  of  the  world  must  get  to- 
gether and  must  Join  in  research  and  in 
appropriate  conservation  measures,  lest 
these  resources,  which  otherwise  can  be 
made  renewable  forever,  will  have  totally 
disappeared. 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 
The  Senate,  as  In  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of  Ex- 
ecutive M  (88th  Cong..  Ist  sess.).  the 
treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  In 
the  atmosphere.  In  outer  space,  and 
underwater. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  express  my 
strong  support  of  the  test  ban  treaty  and 
my  hope  that  this  treaty  will  receive  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  ratification  from 
the  Senate. 

The  U.S.  Grovemment  has  advocated 
this  type  of  treaty  In  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  since  1959.  It  has  been 
proposed  by  two  administrations,  en- 
dorsed by  the  national  platforms  of  both 
political  parties,  and  supported  by  Amer- 
icans of  all  political  pemiaslon. 

The  treaty  was  fintdly  negotiated  last 
month  because  the  Russian  Oovemment 
made  to  the  United  States  a  significant 
concession.  Our  Government  made  no 
concession  from  its  previous  position. 
The  Russians  abandoned  their  Insistence 
on  tying  the  test  ban  to  a  taroader  agree- 
ment on  disarmament,  without  Inspec- 
tion safeguards  satisfactory  to  us. 

Mr.   President,  to   reject  the  treaty 
under  these  circumstances  would  be  to 
reject  the  approach  our  military   and 
civilian  leaders  have  urged  toward  dis- 
armament over  the  last  10  years.    We 
have  been  told  by  all  our  leaders  that 
disarmament  must  be  negotiated  from  a 
position  of  strength  rather  than  weak- 
ness, for  only  If  this  were  so.  would  our 
adversary  be  willing  to  make  those  con- 
cessions necessary  for  our  protection. 
Many   hundreds  of   billions  ctf   dollars 
have  been  spent  to  build  up  this  type  of 
strength.     Now.  when  we  have  finally 
reached  a  position  of  dear  mlUtary  su- 
periority,   when    we    finally    have    the 
strength  necessary  to  force  ocmceeslons — 
as  we  did  in  these  negotiations — ^how  can 
we  turn  our  backs  on  our  own  policies? 
The  only  reason  that  would  Justify  a 
rejection  of  this  policy  would  be  that  the 
treaty  as  writtoi  dissipated  our  stroigtti 
or  endangered  our  security.    I  am  not 
a  mlUtary  expert.   But  I  aoocpt  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Director  of  the 
CIA,  the  Director  of  ABC,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  Research  and  Development  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  that  this 
treaty  does  not  endanger  our  security. 
We  have,  as  well,  the  commitment  of 
the  President  that  our  weapons  develop- 
ment will  continue  and  that  our  atomic 
laboratories  and  testing  grounds  will  be 
held  at  the  ready  so  that  testing  can 
resume  If  our  national  security  demands 

it. 

I  am  also  sure  that  one  <tf  the  reasons 
for  widewread  public  support  and  con- 
fidence In  this  treaty  was  the  fact  that 
It  was  negotiated  by  Averdl  Harrlman. 
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tar  kvwny  ta  days  whan  cateadad 
have  a  habit  at  Andiag  their  way  Into  any 
TrttVTP  or  apokan  vord.  Same  an  erf  tha 
mind  that  tha  whola  thing  U  too  simple 
m.nM  the  Innocents  should  beware  lest  It 
blow  vp  tn  their  faces.  Others  who  do  «ot 
shM«  this  aospleloa.  bvt  wbo  hava  tHetr 
ovn  raaarTattoaa  on  Kuastan  piicta.  taka  a 
mora  teopaful  vlvw  at  the  matter. 

]>«t  mora  ba  raMl  into  tha  wording  of  tha 
ggfonmrnt  than  was  Intandad.  U  was  quickly 
pointed  out  that  "any  other  nuclear  explo- 
sion" did  not  preclude  use  of  these  fright- 
ening weapons  in  wartime,  nor  did  tt  forbid 
testing  underground.  Poc  the  latter,  the 
United  Statea  wanted  International  Inspac- 
Uon  at  altaa.  a  oondltlom  to  which  the  Rus- 
sians would  not  agraa  because  they  felt  this 
was  merely  a  oover  for  spying. 

Short  as  the  meat  of  tha  agreement  may 
be.  It  will  be  carefully  analyzed  before  It  Is 
fully  digested.  Even  though  Mr.  Rusk  and 
his  bipartisan  groTip  leare  this  weekend  for 
tha  formal  signing  of  the  treaty,  the  whola 
bwalneas  must  be  ratified  by  tha  BasiaXa. 
Tha  Members  ol  this  body  are  tha  onea 
charged  with  thla  respoaslbUlty  by  the  Coa- 
aUtuUcm  and  It  la  they  who  must  ultimately 
answer  Co  the  American  people.  Already  the 
President  has  called  for  a  debate  on  the 
subject,  and  thla  debate  Is  to  Invotre  all 
Americans,  since  this  Is  a  matter  hi  the  na- 
tional tntereat. 

Death  Is  the  lot  of  man.  but  the  vary 
thoughU  of  annihllatlasi.  which  U  what 
the  theraaonudear  arseo^ls  of  both  Xast  and 
Wtmt  a^y  hold,  s»«^'i^  be  enough  to  make 
man  and  nations  ta^  any  steps  In  the  di- 
rection of  peace.  We  are  no  longer  at  the 
point  of  kimng  by  way  of  oteiecanlng  an 
unjust  invader;  we  have  reached  and  long 
i),^nij  ^ptMt  *»»■  tiBsr  so  tarhnlcally  and 
politely  oaaad  overkUUng. 

IPa  are  oot  anxtous  to  cast  aatde  security 
or  mllllary  power  for  tainted  promises.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  anxious  to  explore 
the  avenuM  of  peace  In  terms  of  modern 
challenges  to  our  national  welfare.  The  teet 
ban  treaty  may  suggest  to  many  a  roeky 
road,  but  even  that  c«n  take  «s  out  of  the 
sure   path  of  deetmctlan. 


IPrtMS  the  Pilot,  ^n^-'  organ  of  the  Avch- 

dlocaaa  of  Boaton.  Mass..  Aug    10.  I»e3] 
A  CHawaa  or  Douktiom 

Wtttata  10  <tay*  ot  Blgnlag  Ifte  nuclear  teat 
w —  i^»T^Tr.— It  we  Will  be  marking  the  ISth 
aanlv«raary  ot  the  atomic  blast  at  Hiro- 
shima. If  It  Is  a  time  of  promise.  It  Is  also 
surely  a  time  for  reflection. 

Tlie  limited  test  ban  treaty  does  not  either 
(Mrttew  tha  boob  nor  does  It  make  fwther 
testing  impoaaltala.  Tboee  Who  have  signed 
It  basa.  baarerer,  art  their  faces  la  a  new  dl- 
raetioo  and  It  Is  tha  dlractloa  of  less  (crrar 
Twtb^T  ttam  mora,  leas  destruction,  ratbar 
^an  more,  leas  danger  rather  than  more, 
toward  siirvlval  and  against  annihilation. 
Perhaps  tt  Is  only  a  step,  as  everyone  aeems 
to  say.  tmt  tt  Is  an  aboat  face,  at  leart  pey- 
ebologleaUy,  and  this  ta  tha  most  Important 
tblag  or  all. 

We  do  not  Ufca  to  reflect  en  the  Hiro- 
shima imliiaiaary:  It  waa  an  unpleasant  (at 
Va^)  nuxnant  In  our  history.  But  the 
treaty  Just  signed  makes  It  poaslble  for  us  to 
feel  that  we  can  manage  socnebow  to  face 
tbe  day  this  ye«r  np  wntU  now  we  cringed 
It.  Tbe  drand  daclaleo  that  destroyed 
aiMt  Ifagaaakl  haa  not  yat  basB 

„, by  tbe  balk  of  Anaerloanw,    the 

sat  <rf  our  minds  la  not  ■aucb  dlflarent  fraaa 
what  It  was  In  L945.  In  other  worda.  we 
could  do  »»,  again.  But  the  treaty  gives  us 
reason  to  hope  that  change  Is  In  the 
winds. 

n  AsxMrleaiM  eould  wark  as  bard,  at  what 
aay  be  wane  ttt^*-"*'  illBadiaafaga   to  clear 

QOuM  ever  again  set  a  poisonous  muahroeaa 


over  any  city  In  tbe  world  for  any 
pe  this  Is  ■save  Important 
and  tbe  haspsotlaai  and  the 
signing  and  aH  the  rest.  Tbare  has  been  a 
dMiz^e  at  heart  and.  where  onoe  In  a  mood 
of  might  we  oould  wipe  out  a  dty  of  faml- 
nsa.  nothing  like  that  wUl  ever  be  poeslble 
Again  We  have  not  yet  done  our  penance, 
tout  we  are  alooost  ready  to  confess  our  sins. 
Probably  It  la  typically  American  that  we 
cannot  put  Into  words  o«r  change  ct  heart, 
that  we  cannot  say  before  the  world  a  con- 
flteor  of  o*.ir  transgreesUms.  We  are  called  a 
people  at  action,  more  gifted  In  doing  things 
than  In  explaining  why  we  have  done  them. 
If  thla  Is  so.  the  world  may  understand  what 
It  means  for  us  to  have  preesed  for  and 
found  a  ban  wltb  which  to  tie  our  own 
bands  as  much  as  those  of  cchers.  We  can 
hope  that  they  wtll  eee  tn  this  our  gesture 
of  repentance,  our  turning  away  from  tbe 
sbame  ot  Hlroehlsu  toward  a  Stronger  and  a 
more  rewarding  light.  Perhaps  many  Amer- 
icans wonder  why  they  have  felt  so  pleased 
to  to«  part  of  thU  new  nuclear  agreement, 
since  Jt  Is  such  a  small  thing  and  so  truly 
limited.  The  answer  may  l>e  that  our  hearts 
have  eensed  a  change,  and  with  it  something 
Hke  a  llberatkm. 

(From    the    Boston    01ot>e,    Aug.    1«.    19«81 

WxicHiNO    THK   Risks 

(By  Uncle  Dudley) 

The  military  and  sclenUflc  testimony  on 

which  the  raUftcatlon  of  the  limited  nuclear 

teat  ban  treaty  will  iwobabJy  depend  U  now 

being  presented  at  Senate  hearings. 

That  thla  treaty  will  not  nnduly  Hsk  the 
security  of  the  United  States  Is  the  view  of 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  8  McNamara.  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  all  m«m»>ers  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Thlrty-flve 
American  Nobel  Prtee  winners  take  the  same 
view. 

The  chief  questioner  Is  Dr.  Edward  Teller, 
"father  of  the  hydrogen  bomb." 

Mr.  McNamara  has  testified  that  this  coun- 
try has  "tens  of  thotisands"  of  nuclear  war- 
heads. 900  mlssllee  and  more  than  that  num- 
ber of  strategic  bombers.  Ths  American  lead 
In  atomic  weapons,  and  In  the  atjlllty  to  de- 
liver them,  has  increased  In  recent  years. 

Two  major  qtiestlons  have  been  raised  by 
Dr  Teller.  Soviet  experience  with  higher 
yield  nuclear  explosions  might  enable  the 
Russians  In  a  surprise  attack  some  day  to 
deliver  a  superbomb  Which  would  destroy 
thU  country's  ability  to  retaliate  from  land 
bases.  One  answer  to  this  Is  that  the  United 
States  has  Polaris  submarinea. 

The  other  point  Dr.  Teller  makes  Is  that 
Russia  might  gain  an  advantage  In  develop- 
ing an  antl-mlsstle-mlsslle  warhead.  But  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  satisfied.  l)ecause  the 
treaty  still  permits  nuclear  teets  under- 
ground, which  cannot  he  detected  (and  do 
not  poison  the  atmosphere).  Atomic  En- 
ergy Chairman  Dr.  Olenn  T.  Beaborg.  a  HcA>el 
Prtae  winner,  bcilevwa  that  tbe  warhead  for 
an  sntlmlTT"-  mteslle  eould  be  developed  by 
underground  testing. 

All  agree  tliat  the  risks  mentioned  by  Dr. 

Teller  cannot  be  completely  discounted,  but 

Dr   Seatxjrg  says  they  are  'minor."    He  adds: 

-On  balance  we  Improve  secnrtty  with  the 

treaty." 

Perhaps  tbe  risk  most  feared  by  tbe  Joint 
Chiete  Is  t^t  a  false  aenas  at  security  will 
develop.  But  that  can  happen,  wbetbar  thsra 
la  International  oontrol  of  weapons  or  not. 

Between  the  world  wan.  Japan  got  the 
Jump  at  sea  because  the  United  SUtes  did 
not  maintain  Its  fleet  at  the  strength  per- 
mitted by  the  naval  mnlUUcm  treaties.  In 
the  IMO's.  when  no  aisnitar  pact  existed,  thto 
coantry  beosBM  so  ovorooaAdent  tjecaaaa  of 
tta  air  siqMrtoclty  that  RussU  wsnt  ahead  ta 
kniilslh   calsatlaa. 

Tho*«h  tbe  test  ban  traaty  shosild  reUa 
tensions  somewhat.   It  should  give  n» 
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person  a  false  sense  of  aecurl^.  It  limits  no 
armaments,  leaves  stlU  unsolved  the  key 
quesUon  of  international  inspeoUon.  But  it 
represents  a  hc^M  that  a  turning  point  has 
come,  and  man  over  the  years  will  gradually 
bring  nuclear  energy  completely  under  o<m- 
trol.  On  that  the  future  of  the  race  la  llbdy 
to  hinge. 

In  weighing  the  risks  which  will  be  In- 
curred If  the  treaty  U  ratified,  it  Is  important 
to  consider  the  far  greater  haaards  If  ratifi- 
cation should  fall. 

(From  the  Boston  Globe,  Aug.  0,  1M3J 
Up  to  tbk  Scnatk 
(By  Uncle  Dudley) 
As  of  now.  prospects  for  ratification  of  the 
limited  nuclear  test  l>an  treaty  seem  excel- 
lent, but  the  constitutional  requirement  of  a 
two-thirds   majority   In   the   Senate  creates 
potential  boobytraps  for  any  pact. 

Bipartisan  support  Is  almost  always  neces- 
sary for  ratification.  When  President  Taft 
found  that  be  lacked  that  for  a  treaty  he 
dropped  It.  A  great  question  of  American 
internal  politics  can  wreck  a  pact.  The  slav- 
ery Issue  prevented  a  two-thirds  vote  for  a 
treaty  annexing  Texas;  that  republle  had  to 
be  brought  In  by  a  Joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, which  required  only  simple  majorities 
In  both  Houses. 

American  adherence  to  the  League  of  Na- 
Uons,  which  seemed  to  have  the  public's 
support  at  the  time,  failed  Ijecause  President 
Wilson  found  himself  unable  to  accept  reser- 
vations offered  by  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  grandfather  of  the  preaent  Ambassa- 
dor to  South  Vietnam.  American  foreign 
policy  reverted  to  isolationism,  with  dis- 
astrous results. 

A  Senator  has  prophesied  a  vote  of  79  to  IB 
for  the  limited  test  ban  treaty.  There  Is  an 
overwhelming  desire  to  make  a  I>eglnnlng  in 
the  control  of  armaments  and  to  avoid  poi- 
soning the  atmosphere  at  the  expense  ot  gen- 
erations unborn.  The  right  to  continue  un- 
derground tests  has  evidently  convinced  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  national  security  Is 
protected. 

Yet  Edward  Teller,  father  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  questions  the  treaty.  Democratic  Sen- 
ator HxMBT  Jackson,  of  Washington,  wants 
to  make  sure  that  It  does  not  give  Russia  an 
advantage  In  the  development  of  an  anti- 
missile missile. 

Republican  Senate  Minority  Leader  Kvsa- 
rrr  M.  Dnjcsair  did  not  go  to  Moscow  for  the 
signing  of  the  treaty,  liecauae  he  did  not 
want  to  commit  himself  in  advance,  even  by 
Implication.  Walter  Llppmann  suggested  in 
Thursday's  Globe  that  West  German  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  may  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  attach  reservations  of  substance,  which 
could  require  British  and  Russian  acceptance 
before  the  pact  went  into  effect.  That  ootild 
wreck  the  whole  treaty. 

Two  memories  haunt  Americans.  One  la 
Khrushchev's  sudden  ending  of  the  nuclear 
moratorium  a  couple  of  yean  ago,  to  get  a 
Jump  in  the  resumption  of  tests.  But  that 
did  not  prevent  this  country  from  resuming 
as  well;  the  present  treaty  contains  an  ex- 
plicit escape  clause. 

The  other  memory  Is  of  the  advantage 
gained  by  the  Japanese  in  tlie  1930^  and 
1930*8  under  the  naval  limitation  treaties. 
But  that  was  due,  not  to  deception,  but  to 
the  failure  of  this  country  to  keep  Its  fleet 
up  to  treaty  strength.  Kveryone  raaltaas  that 
the  present  treaty  Is  but  a  small  beginning; 
this  time  there  is  less  danger  of  losing  the 
peace  because  no  one  now  assumes  It  has  al- 
ready arrived. 

But  the  test  t>an  treaty  looks  Uke  a  good 
one.  Those  who  would  show  It  to  be  other- 
wise carry  a  heavy  burden  of  proof.  Aayons 
who  may  seek  to  wreek  it  for  rsasoos  at  per- 
sonal or  partisan  poUtleal  advantage  will  as- 
sume a  responsibility  of  dimensions  too  awful 
to  contemplate. 
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[From  the  Worcester  Telegram.  Sept.  3, 1868] 

TBX   OSKAT   OAMBLa 

As  the  testimony  on  the  proposed  nuclear 
test  ban  traaty  draws  to  a  close,  most  Anierl- 
cans  share  President  Bsenhower's  hope  that 
"the  agreement  might  open  the  way  to  better 
relations  between  the  oold  war  opponents 
ai>H,  by  small  steps,  bring  about  enforcible 
agreaments  for  the  reduction  of  the  cosUy 
armaments  race  and  prog;ress  toward  the  rule 
of  law  in  the  world." 

Without  question,  hope  is  one  of  the  main 
ingredients  in  the  push  for  the  treaty.  There 
Is  ■'■"  an  element  of  trust  involved.  Not 
trust  in  the  integrity  of  Khrushchev  per  se, 
but  trust  In  his  ability  to  see  that  an  end  to 
nuelsar  testing  is  In  his  own  best  Interests, 
as  well  as  everyone's  else. 

Ttust  and  hope  are  risky  things  In  Inter- 
national relations — especially  when  one  is 
dealing  with  a  dictatorship.  There  are  many 
risks  involved  in  the  signing  of  this  treaty. 

No  one  can  know  for  sure  whether  a  halt 
to  bomb  tests  will  weaken  our  defenses  in  the 
lA"g  rtm.  No  one  can  know  for  sure  whether 
the  Communists  plan  to  cheat.  No  one  can 
know  for  sure  whether  the  Soviets  are  making 
great  progress  on  an  antimissile  missile, 
or  whether  the  new  period  of  International 
relaxation  will  prove  to  be  a  cynical  Soviet 
tactic  designed  to  seduce  us  into  lessening 
our  vigilance. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  It  woxild 
not  be  prudent  to  ratify  such  a  treaty.  It 
cuts  close  to  the  heart  of  our  national  se- 
curity. Expert  witnesses  have  so  testified. 
In  opposition  to  other  expert  witnesses  who 
think  our  national  interests  are  safeguarded. 

But  theee  are  not  ordinary  times,  and 
nuclear  bomlx  are  not  ordinary  weapons. 
They  do  not  lead  to  national  security  but 
to  world  insecurity.  A  nuclear  arms  race 
might  prove  to  be  a  deadly  risk  for  all  man- 
kind. Dr.  George  B.  Eastiakowsky,  who  used 
to  be  President  Elsenhower's  science  adviser, 
told  the  Senators  that  there  is  no  natiiral 
eiid  to  nuclear  testing.  "Every  test  raises 
questions  as  weU  as  giving  answers.  There  is 
no  end  to  the  race  except  one — war." 

Another  powerful  argument  for  the  treaty 
invtdves  the  radiation  fallout  hazard.  No 
one  knows  how  much  danger  there  is  to  our 
children  and  grandchildren  if  nuclear  waste 
5»<^^fT»«i—  to  be  blasted  into  the  atmoephere, 
but  some  of  the  informed  gueeses  are  hair- 
raising.  One  thing  cannot  be  denied — ^the 
ever  growing  concentration  of  strontium  90 
and  carbon  14  in  the  lx>nes  and  tissues  of 
children  in  North  America. 

Hm  test  ban  treaty  is  not  exactly  a  leap  in 
the  dark,  but  it  is  a  leap  into  an  uncertain 
future,  where  the  jierlls  are  unknown.  But 
the  leap  seems  Justified  because.  In  this  case, 
the  kix)wn  risks  are  worse  than  the  unknown. 


[From  the  Worcester  Telegram.  Aug.  17,  1963] 
Wkuhimo  TKS  Risks 

No  Intelligent  person  can  believe  that  the 
risks  In  the  proposed  nuclear  test  lian  treaty 
are  negligible.  The  risks  are  prodigious.  The 
testimony  of  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  and  other 
oooKpetent  witnesses  l>efore  the  Senate 
Aimed  Servlees  Committee,  makes  it  clear 
that  we  do  not  know  for  sure  whether  the 
Soviets  are  abreast  of  us  in  the  anti-missile 
flsld  and  in  other  important  phases  of  nuclear 
weaponry. 

But  the  risks  are  also  prodigious  if  we  do 
not  sign  the  treaty.  An  intensified  nuclear 
arms  race  leading  to  bigger  and  bigger  bam\» 
probably  would  not  strengthen  oxir  national 
seeority.  Instead.  It  ml^t  lead  to  an  In- 
tolerable heightening  of  international  ten- 
alOQ,  with  the  result  that  an  eventual  atomic 
ooBfllet  would  become  Increasingly  likely. 
Nuclear  blasts,  by  their  very  nature,  kindle 
fsellngs  of  dread,  hatred,  and  despair  in  the 
baatts  c<  bundrsdi  of  millions  of  people. 
TlMse  are  not  the  emotions  on  which  to  build 
a  at^le  peaoe. 


Some  of  the  arguments  put  forward  for 
the  treaty  are  speculative  at  iMst.  We  are 
highly  skeptical  of  the  line  that  the  treaty 
marks  the  advent  of  a  new  era  in  interna- 
tional relations,  tn  which  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  wiU  get  along  famously. 
All  the  evidence  indicates  that  it  will  lie 
decades  and  generations  before  we  will  be 
able  to  regard  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  reason- 
ably trustworthy  nation. 

But  a  test  ban  would  have  one  positive 
result  that  has  been  strangely  ignored  dur- 
ing most  of  the  current  debate.  It  would 
end  radioactive  fallout  throughout  the  world. 
That  Is,  It  wotild  stop  the  addition  of  any 
more  fallout  to  that  which  is  still  coming 
down  from  the  tests  In  previous  years. 

Perhaps  the  fallout  question  has  been  by- 
passed because  of  fundamental  ignorance 
about  it.  Even  the  scientists  disagree  as  to 
how  much  genetic  damage  will  be  done  to 
comirvg  generations  by  strontium  90  and 
carbon  14  filtering  down  from  the  big  mush- 
room clouds. 

But  one  thing  which  cannot  be  denied  Is 
the  rapid  increase  of  strontium  90  in  milk 
and  in  the  bones  of  children.  And  no  sci- 
entists anywhere  say  that  this  is  a  good 
thing.  They  all  say  It  is  bad.  How  bad  it  is, 
no  one  knows. 

Some  experts  say  that  more  than  a  million 
children  will  eventually  be  bom  deformed 
or  defective  because  of  the  radioactive  faU- 
out  that  has  been  released  to  date.  The  es- 
timate could  be  wildly  wrong.  Let  us  hope 
BO.  But  when  dealing  with  unknown  hac- 
ards,  It  is  always  wise  to  assume  the  worst. 

In  balance,  the  risks  in  not  signing  the 
treaty  outweigh  the  risks  in  signing  it. 

(Prom  the  Boston  Glol>e,  Aug.  7.  1968J 

Ir  Thkt  PAn.  To  Ratitt  .  .  .? 

(By  Latirence  Barrett) 

Washington. — So  far,  the  argument  over 
the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  has 
skirted  perhaps  the  most  important  issue: 
What  the  consequences  would  l)e  if  the  Sen- 
ate fails  to  ratify. 

President  Kennedy  says  this  would  l>e  a 
"great  mistake."  Mr.  Harriman  says  it  would 
cost  this  country  Its  position  of  world  lead- 
ership. These  are  xinderstatements.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  predict  that  rejection  of 
this  treaty  will  sentence  the  world  to  con- 
tinued imprisonment  In  the  dungeon  that  Is 
the  arms  race  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Both  in  the  administration  and  in  Con- 
gress there  is  considerable  optimism  that  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate  will 
be  achieved.  Yet  there  is  an  undercurrent 
of  opposition,  rather  muted  for  the  moment, 
and  lacking  in  focus.  If  a  raUylng  point 
emerges,  the  treaty  oould  be  in  trouble.  Re- 
jection Is  not  the  only  avenue  of  defeat.  An 
attempt  could  be  made  to  ^pend  "reserva- 
tions" or  even  fmmal  amendments.  Theee 
could  have  the  same  effect  as  a  negative  vote. 

One  wonders  whether  those  irtio  for  vari- 
ous motives  are  searching  so  hard  for  minute 
flaws  In  the  treaty  have  honestly  considered 
the  larger  question  of  what  failure  to  ratify 
wotild  mean. 

If  the  United  States  Is  unwilling  to  take 
this  very  littie  step  toward  arms  control, 
then  ite  stated  position  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  in  favor  of  controlling  the  atom 
is  a  fraud.  And  the  more  recent  American 
poeture  in  favor  of  arms  reduction  and  ulti- 
mate disarmament  is  doubly  fraudtilent. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  treaty 
under  consideration  Is  essentia  TTy  an  Ameri- 
can Itzeaty.  which  both  the  Elsenhower  and 
Kesmedy  administrations  put  forward  for 
theworld  to  see  and  deslxe.  Were  we  seek- 
ing to  deceive  the  worldf  Were  we  safe  in 
the  knowledge  that  tbe  RuaateBS  would  qium 
any  sgi  >iwmimt .  merely  teaslag  bumanltyf 

The  treaty  to  ban  testa  in  the  atmoq>here, 
outer  space,  and  under  water  is  the  most 
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[From  tbs  Ckrtotlaa  Sclenoe   Uonltor. 
Aug.  as.   1903] 

TasT  Ban 
that  ttoe  Senate 
writ*  a  s«**r«»tlaa  In**  the  tast-hMa  treaty 
before  signing  It  to  a  uaeful  caottemary  signal. 
Ths  st|0s*l*d  provMoa  would  protect  the 
Uaiiad  atat—  p*iltoMt  on  ttoe  uss  or^iaetoar 
waapoa*  t*  npsl  i^grsssloii.  While  the 
treaty  doss  mat  aaaaMm  what  wesf  siw  would 
b*  ua*tf  hy  clttov  iMs  la  th*  even*  of  war. 
thars  srs  goo4  rasaoas  far  kaeptag  the  record 

Oeneral  SaBBtoavw  to  ifMclaUy  aware  otf 
thto.  la  MM  te  parttalpatsd  with  Prsmtor 
Khrushehsr  la  talk*  ajmsrt  at  lessnnlng  tea- 
stons.  l4Usr  Masaaw  reCccred  ttoM  aad  »f '» 
to  thsa*  as  «f«attBg  a  "ipMt  of  Camp  OsTld." 
which  th*  Bieliii  ■oniiaerl  ths  Daitod  States 
of  rlolatiag  fta  sohasqusnt  aaovea  for  its  owa 
aecartty.  It  aiaili  4to  th*  eaiaae  of  world 
peace  no  sai  ilus  to  have  such  a  perf  ormanoe 
repeatad. 

But  a  wrttl^  «<  Mai  rssarratteais  Into  ths 
trsaty  ooald  apaa  cy  a  PaaAora's  boa  of  d»- 
bat*  not  on^  featvasn  Moaoow  and  Wash- 
lagtoa  but  ««aa  atthia  ths  Senate,  it  would 
opan  th*  Utttoad  tati  up  ts  sueptctoas 
among  som*  stgaatadss  to  ths  pact  that 
the  Americans  were  trying  to  aahotage  it. 
Th*  pact  to  net  aa  ironclad  a  docuaaeat  as  to 
merit  renegrJtlatlon  daaply  to  make  plain  the 
United  8tat«*  latarpntatlon  of  Its  effect  oa 
Inherent  rl|(ht  ct  a*If-d*fanae. 

As  Chairman  Tmwnrmt  of  the  Senate's 
Foreign  Relatimia  Coaamlttee  pointed  out. 
thto  right  to  alias dy  rsoogalsod  la  the  United 
Nations  Chartar.  Tbm  Ssnator  said  hs  did 
not  beller*  tkaft  lie.  Slaaahower'a  doubts 
require  a  liaala  r*"l"j*  in  the  document 
waiting  to  ha  ilptad  and  should  not  ischnt- 
callj  b*  dwcrMUd  a*  a  rssarratloa. 

It  would  ■*«>  thacsCocs  that  ths  «smt* 

with  A  linlaffaM—  to  aosar  ths  aanss  at  the 
Stoanhsw  «4fltoL  Tte  aaors  impart  aaiT 
aspaet  ot  th*  Snnhoarar  statement  to  aCtsr 
an  that  a  Isadlag  flgur*  ot  the  Repifblican 


Party  to  gtvtng  «ie  pact  hto  atipport.  thongh 
neceasarlly  qwalWIert. 

(Fnvn  theAaMrhlilOaaetts.  Aug.  1.  19«3| 
Wxxxsia  TiBT  TSaarr 

Beports  from  Waahlngton  Indicate  that 
more  aad  more  Senators  are  going  to  base 
ttMtr  final  dechrlocta  on  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  on  the  f  eeltnga  of  the  reaWents  of  their 
home  Statee 

If  that  U  the  ca»e,  we  hope  neither  Maa- 
■achuaetta  Senator  will  hare  any  dmibt  about 
the  feelings  of  the  residents  of  thla  State 
The  Senators  should  be  made  awnre  that  Bny 
Staters  are  In  favor  of  the  test  ban  treaty 

We  can  expect,  of  course,  that  Senator 
Bdwabb  M.  KsNwairr  will  vote  In  faror  of  the 
treaty  so  strongly  recommended  by  hla 
brother,  the  Prealdent.  We  hare  seen  noth- 
ing to  Irdloate  Senator  Lavaaan  Saltonstall 
will  oppoae  the  treaty,  even  though  Bone  of 
hla  IteyMlean  colleagues  are  beginning  to 
put  forth  reasona  for  possible  vot*a  against 
the  treaty. 

Woeithelesa.  both  Senators  should  know 
that  there  to  strong  support  in  this  State  for 
the  treaty  ar»d  for  the  hopes  fur  peace  that 
w«re  voiced  by  the  President  when  the  agree- 
ment was  announced 

RatMcatlon  of  the  treaty  by  the  Senate  ts 
essential  to  a  continuation  of  the  trend  to- 
ward reason  shown  by  the  heads  of  the  Amer- 
ican. British,  and  Russian  Oovemments  In 
the'-  handltBg  of  nuclear  armaments 

Oranted.  we  cannot  trust  the  Ckimmunlsts 
and  we  must  renaaln  constantly  vigilant  in 
spite  of  any  treatlea  and  agreements  that  are 
signed.  It  ta  still  logical,  however,  that  we 
can  never  emerge  from  the  shadow  of  nu- 
clear holocauat  unleaa  a  start  to  made  on 
eventual  abolition  of  these  terrible  weapons 
And  where  else  can  we  starf 

Granted,  too.  that  France  and  Red  China 
scorn  the  agreement  ar>d  have  announced 
they  will  have  no  part  of  It  The  fact  re- 
mains both  oountrles  have  far  to  go  In  their 
developnaent  of  nuclear  weapons — France 
has  exploded  a  few  and  Red  China  haa  not 
yet  exploded  any — and  the  offldala  of  thoee 
luxla  base  not  experienced  the  awesome 
power  of  true  super  weapons  in  the  modern 


We  most  support  an  agreement  wtilcli 
oouM  be  the  start  of  a  reasonable  approach 
to  intamational  relaUonahlps.  Treaties 
have  b*e3  broken  throughout  history  and 
wfll  oontlnus  to  be  broken,  but  the  time 
must  come  when  men  either  learn  to  live 
together  or  bring  about  complete  destruc- 
Uon 


[From  the  Haverhill  Gazette.  Aug    9.   1963] 

Dbcaiu   or  HmaooKsi    Boscs  RrvALBT    Couls 

Bnd  WrrH   Bam  Ratification 

(By  Richard  Spoiag) 

The  agreement  to  ban  atomic  tests,  if 
ratified,  will  mark  the  eiul  of  a  decade 
of  hydrogen  bomb  rivalry.  Having  de- 
stroyed the  atomic  vaotMpolf  of  the  United 
States  In  September  1940.  t^e  Soviet  Union 
announced  to  a  dubious  world  on  Auguat 
8.  Ifl53.  that  it  had  achieved  the  hydrogaa 
bomb. 

The  wcrd  came  at  Lhe  end  of  a  long  speech 
by  Georgl  M.  kielenkov.  then  Soviet  Pre- 
mier, to  the  Supreme  Soviet.  Russia's  ParUa- 
mant.  He  apoks  of  the  solace  the  United 
States— the  trans-Atlantic  enemies  of 
peace — had  enjoyed  In  a  monopoly  of  a  still 
more  powerful  weapon  than  ths  atom  bomb, 
the  hydrogen  bomb.  This  was  ao  longer 
true,  hs  went  on:  "The  Ooveriunent  deems 
It  necessary  to  rsport  to  ths  Suprsms  Soviet 
that  the  United  States  has  no  Bu>aopoly  ia 
th*  pmductlon  of  the  hydrogsn  l>omb  aitbar. 
Convincing  facts  are  ahattarlag  the  wagging 
of  *^njn«f  about  the  weaknsss  ot  Che  So- 
vtoc  Union." 

American  and  British  aclentUts  w«rs 
skeptical.     It  was  pointed  out  that  evidence 


of  a  Russian  H-bomb  explosion  would  In- 
evitably be  carried  through  the  atmoephere 
to  the  US  detection  devices  that  had  re- 
corded three  Ruaelan  atomic  blasts  between 
194«  and  1»51 

The  donbt  was  short-lived  The  Soviet 
Oorernment  on  August  20  announced  that 
it  had  tP.stcKl  a  hydrogen  bomb  within  the 
ptifii  few  da\.s  The  announcement  was  con- 
firmed by  the  U  S  Atomic  Knergy  Commls- 
.slon  Ttie  ABC  said  that  on  August  12  It 
Lad  detected  an  explosion  In  the  Soviet 
l'nl<jn  that  Involved  both  Osslon  (uranlum- 
plutonlum)  and  thermonuclear  (hydrogen) 
reactions  similar  to  those  In  US.  testa  of 
H-bombs  The  AJCC  announcement.  Inci- 
dentally, disclosed  for  the  first  time  an 
American  hydrogen-bomb  t^-st  as  early  as 
1951 

Great  Britain,  as  the  result  of  a  certain 
amount  nf  backing  and  filling,  did  not  ex- 
plode Its  first  hydrogen  bomb  until  May 
15.  1957  France  Is  reported  to  be  at  least 
3  years  away  from  completing  work  on  an 
H-bomb,  but  President  Kennedy  obvloualy 
meant  France  on  July  26  when  he  spoke 
of  the  "four  current  nuclear  powers."  Sev- 
eral other  nations  are  beUsved  nearly  cap- 
able of  setting  off  an  atomic  exploalon.  but 
they  would  still  be  several  years  away  from 
a  hydrogen  bomb 

Senator  HtBxax  H  Hlmpubxt,  Democrat, 
of  Mlxaneaota,  chairman  of  a  Senate  Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee,  aald  early  la  1982  tiiat 
Communist  China  might  explode  an  atomic 
device  "anytime  wltiiin  this  year.  "  Under 
Secretary  of  Stats  W.  Avereli  Harriman 
brought  i>ack  from  Moscow  a  more  op>U- 
mlatlc  view  On  July  29  he  told  reporters 
that  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  was  not 
overly  concerned  about  Bed  China's  nuclear 
capablUUes  In  ths  foresseable  future.  Har- 
rUnan  added  that  since  1960  the  Soviet 
Union  had  discontinued  all  technical  as- 
slstancs  to  the  Chinese  nuclear  development 
program. 
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(Frocn  tlw  Dally  Evening  Item.  Lynn.  Vlasa.. 

Aug    16,  19631 

Rusk  Allats  Fbab  or  Tbeatt  Tbick«it 

In  the  light  of  public  discussion  of  the 
nnclear  test  ban  treaty,  one  fact  stands  out. 

Many  Americans  now  believe  there  to  no 
longer  a  basis  for  abnormal  fear  that  the 
Russians  may  have  tricked  our  negotiators 
Into  signing  something  that  contains  a  hid- 
den time  bomb. 

Analysis  of  his  testimony  before  the  U.S. 
Senate  committees  shows  that  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  has  given  unquaafied  aa- 
surance  that  ths  test  ban  treaty  contains  no 
"aide  arrangements,  understandings  or  con- 
ditions of  any  kind." 

Ruak  also  has  declared  without  reaervatloa 
that  if  the  United  SUtea  doea  detect  infrac- 
tions of  the  treaty  by  the  Russians.  thU 
country  has  the  capability — and  thm  Intent — 
to  quickly  resume  bomb  testa. 

Thess  statemenU  by  a  aaan  of  Rusk's 
ability,  experience,  and  integrity  ahouid  gs 
a  long  way  toward  calming  any  Jitters  the 
public  may  have  had. 

Everyone  knows  It's  hard  to  do  business 
with  soooeune  yeu  can't  truat.  Bat  all  algns 
Indicate  that  our  representatives  have  beea 
on  constant  guard  against  any  fast  shuflto 
during  the  treaty  negotiations. 

Why  slkouid  anyone  have  been  so  su^lclous 
of  a  hidden  glnamick  In  th*  tjvaty? 

For  one  reason,  bacauas  ot  ths  "managed' 
news  in  the  recent  Cuban  aflalr.  Many 
Americans  have  felt  they  not  only  were  kept 
uninfomved  In  that  case,  but  ware  actually 
misled  as  to  tli*  facta 

TlMy  hav*  beea  wondering  If  they  aalght 
not  run  into  more  of  the  sam*  treat  laMiT  ia 


ths  test  baa  trealgr.     Seer*iary  Busk's  frank- 
naas  has  dtopsUsd  that  suaptoioa. 
So  now  we  can  concentrate  on  kaeping  up 

our  guard  and  watching  like  a  hawk  to  make 


■ure  the  Ruasians  keep  th*ir  word,  as  glvan 

in  the  treaty.  

Our  guess  to  the  Senate  and  th*  oouatry 
will  decide  the  risk  to  worth  taking  wh«n  yon 
consider  the  alternative. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  have 
al&o  received  communicationc  from  lead- 
ing scientists  and  physldans  In  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Maasachusetts.  all  of  whom 
underscore  the  urgency  of  thlg  teat  ban 
from  the  scientific  and  medical  view- 
point. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  letters  appear  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Massachusstts  Instxtutb 

OF  Tbcbmoloot, 
Labobatobt  roB  Nuclbab  Scixmcs, 

Cambridge.  MtM..  June  Zt.  1963. 
Hon.  sow  ABO  M.  Kknmxdt. 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkab  Sxnatob  Kbmnxdt  :  I  rasp*ctf«Uy 
urge  you  to  use  your  Influence  in  support 
of  the  administration's  efforts  to  reach  an 
early  agreement  with  the  UJBJBJL  on  a  per- 
manent cessation  of  atomic  testing. 

In  my  opinion  mankind  as  a  whol*  haa 
never  faced  a  problem  of  siich  urgency  and 
overwhelming  importance  as  the  problem  oX 
Insuring  that  nuclear  power  will  not  be  used 
for  its  destruction.  I  am  convinced  that 
a  test  ban  treaty  to  the  first  necessary  atep 
toward  the  solution  of  thto  problam.  I  am 
also  convinced  that  the  risks  to  our  national 
security  of  a  continued  arms  race  far  out- 
weigh whatever  risks  may  be  present  in  a 
test  ban  agreement,  even  though  such  an 
agreement  may  not  provide  abeoluta  insiir- 
ance  against  the  poaslbUity  that  a  few  small 
underground  explosions  remain  undetected. 
Moreover,  whatever  small  chance*  of  viola- 
tion may  now  extot,  they  wUl  further  de- 
crease as  the  detection  techniques  continu* 
to  Improve.  Thus,  one  should  hope  that  th* 
technical  problems  of  control  no  longer  con- 
lUtute  a  roadblock  to  the  negoUatlons  of  a 
test  ban  treaty. 

Sincerely  yours,  

Bbumo  Rossi, 
Professor  of  PhyHa. 

MABBACHimailS 

IwsTHti m  or  Tbchmoloot, 
Labobatobt  fob  NucutAB  Scikncb, 

Cambrtd^,  Ma3S.,  August  9,  1995. 
Hor   Edwabd  M.  KcKwaoT, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dbab  Sewstob  K«hnkdt:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  kind  reply  to  my  letter 
concerning  the  negotiations  for  a  test  ban 
treaty. 

I  am  sure  you  were  as  gratlfled  as  I  was 
by  the  successful  conclusion  of  these  nego- 
tiations. The  agreement  signed  In  Moscow, 
although  limited  in  scope,  repreeenta  a  step 
of  great  Importance  because  It  will  stop  fur- 
ther radioactive  oontamtoatlon  of  the  atmos- 
phere. It  will  help  check  the  spread  of  atomic 
armaments  to  other  naUons  and  It  will  creat* 
a  more  favorable  cltmat*  for  possible  further 
negotlaUons.  Since  these  benaflts  are  a* 
viui  to  the  Russians  as  they  are  to  vu,  I  am 
confident  that  the  UB.SJt.  has  entered  Into 
this  agreement  with  the  serious  desire  to  s** 
It  fulfilled. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  n.8.  Senate  will 
ratify  the  agreement  promptly  and  with  oon- 
Eiderably  more  than  the  required  two-tbird* 
majority  of  votes.  Suoh  an  action  to  un- 
doubtedly in  th*  best  Interest  of  our  eoontry 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  h*  eathusUstloally 
approved  by  the  vast  majority  of  our  fallow 
citizens. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bbuno  Rossi. 


BsavsBS  Univsbsztt, 
DspscncBMT  or  Mxdicinz, 
Bottom,  Mass..  July  t.  1993. 
Th»  BonoraUe  Edwabd  M.  Kkmmbut, 
VJS.  Senate. 
iraaJ^Mftoa,  2>.cr. 

OoMM  SawATOB  Kxkkkdt:  I  am  *nclo*lng  a 
oopy  aC  a  totter  X  have  sent  today  to  th* 
Ttartdtint  I  earnestly  hope  that  President 
Kennedy  will  have  your  enthusiastic  support 
in  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  moet  pressing 
Issue  before  us  at  the  present  time. 
Very  truly  yours, 

HOWABO  H.  HiATT,  MJ). 

JULT  8,  1963. 
Thb  PBasroKirr, 
The  White  House. 
WshiHQUm,  D.C. 

Daaa  MK.  PBasmxirr:  I  cannot  adequately 
express  my  exhilaration  at  the  news  of  re- 
cent days  that  a  test  ban  may  really  be  in 
sight.  Totir  willingness  to  educate  and  lead 
our  people  in  an  area  where  education  and 
leadership  are  sorely  needed  to  gratifying 
Indeed.  It  does  appear  as  though  the  Soviet 
Union  may  b*  rec^tlve  at  thto  time,  and  I 
should  like  to  express  my  gratitude  at  your 
willingness  to  take  the  initiative.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  efforts  of  our  nsgotiators 
la  Moscow  wiU  b*  charaeterlnd  by  ftexibUity 
on  our  part  as  well  as  that  of  the  Sovtet 
Union,  and  that  thto  may  be  the  beginning 
of  a  meaningful  program  of  dlsamuunent. 
Respectfully  yours, 

HOWABD  H.  HiATT,  MJ>. 

TUFTS  UNTVBBsrrr, 
School  of  Mkdicinb, 
Boston,  M<is8.,  July  3,  1963. 
The  Honorable  Edwabd  Ksnnxdt, 
Senate  Office  BuiUUng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dasa  SawaToe  Kxwnxdt:  In  view  of  the 
t«««««g  negotiations  for  a  possible  nuclear 
tart  taaa  treaty.  I  should  like  to  voice  my 
oplnkm  that  such  a  treaty  would  be  of  ut- 
most Importance  to  us  in  that  It  would  -stop 
futur*  tallout,  the  haaards  of  which,  both 
biological  and  genetic,  I  am  fully  aware  as  a 
phyiiologlit.  Further,  it  would  tend  to 
letaen  the  pressures  of  a  splraling  arms  race, 
r*dao*  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other 
natiOD*  aiul  b*  the  basto  for  possible  future 
negoUatlons  toward  disarmamsnt.  I  do  not 
ball*r*  that  a  test  ban  agreement  would  in 
any  way  endanger  American  sscurlty.  On 
the  contrary  I  feel  that  continued  testing 
would,  by  increasing  the  accumulation  of 
nuelaar  weapons  and  by  the  entrance  of  other 
nutK"*  into  the  nuclear  arms  race,  tremen- 
dously Inareaae  the  chanoes  of  a  nuclear 
holooaust. 

Again,  I  should  like  to  urge  that  all  efforts 
b*  mad*  toward  a  taet  ban  agreement. 
Sincerely. 

Attilio  Canxanklu,  MJ>.. 

Professor  of  Physiology. 


Phtsics  Rksearch  DrvisiON, 

OaOTHTSICS    COBPOBATTON    OF   AMXBICA, 

Bedford,  Mass.,  August  S,  1993. 
Tlia  Honorabto  Thsodobx  Kxmnbst, 
The  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Sxnatob  Kbmnxdt  :  I  am  very  pleased 
that  at  last  we  have  been  able  to  negotiate  a 
test  ban  agreement  in  some  form.  I  believe 
it  will  be  very  helpful  to  our  political  image 
If  th*  Senate  can  ratify  this  agreement  by 
th*  largest  posalbte  majority. 

As  a  professional  i^yslctat  working  prl- 
marlly  in  defanss  problems  for  over  20  years, 
I  b*ll*ve  that  the  abcuidonment  of  testing 
can  avoid  pollution  of  the  atmosphere,  with- 
out necessarily  harming  our  defense  effort  in 
any  way.  Thto  reqitlres  of  course  that  re- 
search and  development  In  all  of  these  mat- 
ters continue  without  testing,  and  that  the 
morale  be  not  permitted  to  deteriorate.  In 
short,  I  have  faith  In  the  capacity  of  the  De- 


fense and  Stat*  Departments  to  outmaneuver 
the  Russians  even  t>'"»PE**  ^be  rules  of  the 
gam*  may  be  moving  toward  peace. 

Tours  very  truly,  

BOBXBT   0*B.   CUtFEHlBB, 

Manager,  Optical  Physics  Department. 
PS. — Of  course  I  tipesX  only  a*  an  indi- 
vidiud. 

Boston    Umxvxbsxtt    Scbooi.    of 
MxDiciNX.  Dkpabtmxmt  or  Pbab- 

ICACOLOOT        and       XXFBtlMXNTAb 

Thkbaptotics, 

Boston,  Mass..  August  1, 1993. 
The  Honorable  Edwabd  M.  KasMaDT, 
The  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAB  Sxnatob  Kxnnkdt:  Z  am  aaost 
pleased  by  the  chain  of  CTeBt*  that  have  re- 
cently lead  up  to  the  test  ban  treaty;  how- 
ever, I  am  a  Uttle  dtoturbed  that  there  to  a 
poBslbUlty  that  the  Senate  will  not  ratify 
thto  treaty. 

I  hope   that  you   wUl  support  with   en- 
thusiasm ratification  of  tfal*  trsa^. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OONAK  KoBNarsKT.  Ph.  D. 
Research     Professor     of     Pharmaoology 
and  Psychiatry. 

Pxixa  BxNT  Bbtgham  Hobtitai., 

Boston.  Mass..  July  26, 1963. 
Hon.  Edwabd  M.  Kxnnxdt, 
UJS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sxmaiob  Kxknxdt:  I  am  writing  to 
express  my  enthtislastic  stipport  of  the  pre- 
liminary test  ban  negoUatloo*  and  my  hope 
that  it  will  be  ratified  In  th*  S*nate.  Thto 
seems  the  first  original  and  Imaginative  step 
in  foreign  policy  that  thto  admlntotratlon 
has  taken. 

Sincerely, 

Sanfobd  Oiffobo,  M  J>. 

Thx  Wobcistkb  Foundatiom  roa 

EXFBUMXNTAI.BlOS.OCT, 

Shrewsbury.  Mass.,  August  t,  1963. 
Hon.  Edwabd  M.  Kxnnbdt, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Sxnatob  Kxnnxdt:  On  June  37  you 
kindly  replied  to  a  letter  X*om  me  in  regard 
to  the  hope  that  nuclear  test  bam  negotia- 
tions could  be  oontlniMd.  I  am  sure  you 
plan  to  ratify  the  action  that  was  taken 
by  the  President,  but  I  am  wrtting  again  in 
the  hope  that  you  will  be  aU*  to  us*  as  much 
Influence  as  you  can  to  see  that  ths  bill 
receives  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

Tou  neednt  bother  to  acknowledge  this 
letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bbvcx  Cbawfobo, 
Business  Manager. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in 
summary,  the  Senate  must  decide 
whether  it  is  wise  to  continue  to  pile  up 
weapons  and  counterweapons,  each  more 
powerful  than  the  last  in  a  cycle  of  tech- 
nology which  has  ixo  end.  Ten  years  ago 
we  were  told  that  the  ICBM  was  the  lUti- 
mate  weapon.  Now  we  hear  about  the 
antiballistic  missile.  Modem  technology 
being  what  it  is.  there  is  no  ultimate 
weapon,  and  each  advance  increases  both 
the  risk  of  war  and  its  destruction. 

Should  we  not  instead  choose  the  other 
course — starting  now  to  strive,  cautiously 
and  patiently,  to  come  to  agreement  by 
which  nuclear  arms  can  be  controlled. 
We  have  a  chance  now  to  take  the  first 
step  that  we  have  be«i  hoping  for  for  6 
years.  A  limited  test  ban  is  better  than 
an  all-out  arms  race,  and  the  time  to 
make  the  choice  is  now. 
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Mr.  Prealdeiit,  8S  nftUons  have  sl^ed 
this  mmmunt  to  date.  Onoe  Xtetore  In 
our  history  Ml  IntertuiUfuud  •greement 
was  iim1«,ilarifni1  to  preserve  the  peace. 
Nation  afUr  aatloa  Jolcied  in.  but  the 
United  StalM.  irtMse  President  had  la- 
bored so  hard  to  create  the  agreement, 
stayed  aloof  by  action  of  the  Senate. 
Had  the  UtmmA  BUtas  joined  the  League 
of  Nations  44  yean  aco,  a  war  which  took 
80  million  Um  mitht  have  been  avoided. 

Let  history  be  our  teacher  and  the 
cherlshmaai  of  Ibe  people  our  giiide.  and 
I  am  suit  ttkis  small  but  historic  treaty 
will  receive  the  endorsement  it  deserves 
from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MARBRBLD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  taka  the  time,  on  the  first  day 
of  debate  on  the  test  ban  treaty,  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Au-elcn  Ralatlfliu  Coounlttee.  the  Sena- 
tor from  ftrte^Ms  (Mr.  PuLsaiGBT].  the 
fi>«t<nyii«»ii«Mi  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts Illr.  Saltombtall  I .  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kamvamrl,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mrs.  SiirrH]  for  the 
speeches  tbef  have  made  today.  They 
have  all  made  a  distinct  contribution  to 
a  better  understanding  of  this  most  im- 
portant treaty,  about  which  there  is  wide 
dlsagresmeni.  and  about  which  much 
more  will  be  said  in  the  days  ahead. 

I  brieve  alw  that  the  questions  raised 
on  the  floor  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  fron Florida  [Mr.  HollamoI,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
TALHAwnl,  the  able  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  BLLBi^al,  the  able  Senator 
from  ^t«^htg»w  [Mr.  MastI.  the  able 
Senator  from  Htm  York  [Mr.  ELbatxhgI. 
the  dlstlngvlriMd  Smator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Ciuoaoi),  the  able  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  AnuDr].  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  CooratJ, 
the  able  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mn.- 
LnJ.  the  ahia  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
CHuaof],  and  other  Senators,  have  all 
helped  to  briM  about  some  clearing  of 
the  skies,  so  tO90ak.  some  breakthrough 
(m  the  moot  points  with  respect  to  the 
treaty  now  before  us. 

While  I  am  disappointed  that  there 
wUl  be  amendments,  understandings, 
and  reservations  offered  to  the  treaty, 
nevertheless  I  respect  the  right  of  any 
Senator  to  oCer  such  motions.  I  think 
they  are  a  sign  <tf  deep  concern.  They 
should  be  heitfd  and  considered  most 
seriously  by  the  Senate.  I  look  upon 
Senators  iHio  offer  these  particular  mo- 
tl<»is  as  men  at  responsibility,  who  are 
deeply  troubled  by  the  problems  which 
confront  them  In  their  consideration  of 
the  treaty.  Just  as  those  of  xis  are  who 
favor  the  treaty.  By  that  I  mean,  of 
course,  that  tn  this  day  and  age  nothing 
is  certain,  everything  changes,  and  the 
problems  and  complexities  of  the  world 
which  conflpoat  us  today  create  situa- 
tions which  ovr  minds  find  hard  to  grasp 
and  our  Intdieets  not  sufBclently  strong 
enough  to  grapple  with  them. 

I  am  «**Mt**f*«<  with  the  progress  of 
the  debate  taday.  I  hope  we  shall  be 
able  to  oetiniie  on  a  similar  or  even 
stronger  leird  In  the  days  ahead.     As 


stated  previously,  there  will  be  no  at- 
tempt to  rush  the  debate:  but  I  would 
hope  that  any  Senator  who  wishes  to 
speak  on  this  most  vital  subject  will  not 
take  that  statement  as  a  means  by  which 
to  dllly  and  dally  and  let  things  slide, 
but  will  make  his  speech  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  the  treaty  can  be  cleared 
as  thoroughly  a.s  possible 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a&k  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
business  for  today  has  been  completed, 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  13  o'clock  nooni 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


NEEDED    A  "DO  SOMETHING 
CONGRESS 

As  in  legislative  session. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  In  yesterday's  edi- 
tion contains  a  most  interesting  article 
entitled  "To  Make  It  a  Do  Something' 
Congress."    The  byline  reads: 

As  operated  now.  Conjreea  blocfcs  more 
laws  than  It  pawwi  and  trivia  rather  than 
substance  dominates  deb«te,  says  an  obeerver. 
who  offers  some  suggeatloiis  for  Improvement 

The  observer  is  Sam  21agoria.  assistant 
to  Senator  CLirroRD  Cask,  of  New  Jersey. 
As  we  all  know,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  been  most 
active  In  the  area  of  congressional  re- 
form. He  and  I  have  cosponsored  reso- 
lutions which  we  have  separately  intro- 
duced. My  resolution  is  intended  to 
create  a  Joint  congressional  committee 
to  Investigate  and  report  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  ways  and 
means  of  rendering  Congress  a  more  ef- 
fective legislative  body. 

Senator  Cass  proposes  in  his  resolu- 
tion a  Joint  commission  which  would 
have  certain  outside  members. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  (uid  Administration 
has  reported  favorably  to  the  full  com- 
mittee my  proposal  for  a  Joint  conunlt- 
tee.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  sub- 
committee has  excluded  from  the  cover- 
age of  the  proposed  joint  committee  a 
consideration  of  the  rules  of  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate,  and  this  exclusion 
would  seem  practically  to  tear  the  heart 
out  of  the  validity  of  the  proposal  How- 
ever. I  have  not  abandoned  hope  that 
perhaps  in  the  full  committee,  or  even 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  integrity 
of  the  original  resolution  may  be  re- 
stored. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcord  the  article  written  by  Mr.  Za- 
goria.  I  commend  it  to  all  Senators  as 
an  able,  carefully  reasoned  argument 
in  support  of  that  congressional  reform 
which  I  believe  to  be  essential  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  Congress  in  the 
years. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IKrom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine.  Sept 
8,   19631 

To  Makc  It  a  Do-SoMrrHiNG  Congress — As 
OrtMATV)  Now.  CorfGRKSS  Blocks  Mori 
Laws  Than  It  Passes  and  Trivia  Rather 
Than  StrasTANCC  DonufATSs  Dbbatk.  Bats 
AN   Obbkrver.   Who  Ottkrs  Some  Sugges- 

IIO.NS  >0R   lMt>ROVRMENT 

(By  Sam  Zagorlai 

(.Sj>m  Zagorla.  a  former  Washington  re- 
porter and  Nleman  Fellow.  Is  now  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  Senator  CbirroRD  Case. 
Republican,  of  New  Jersey.) 

Washington  —As  the  88th  Congress  tolled 
pa.st  lj»bor  Day.  go-home  day  of  other  years 
Capitol  HUl  observers  wondered  why  Con- 
p^ss  Is  convening  longer  and  accomplishing 
lesa  Press  comments  on  Its  performance 
were  filled  with  such  phrases  as  "legislative 
meandering.  '  'massive  logjam  of  legisla- 
tion, "  greatest  do-nothing  Congress  In  a 
generation  " 

Technically,  the  88th  was  supposed  to 
close  shop  and  head  homeward  on  July  31  — 
the  adjournment  date  set  by  the  Congres- 
sional Reorganization  Act  of  IMS — but  by 
that  date  only  three  major  bills  had  been 
enacted  Into  law,  a  record  more  appropriate 
for  the  Washington  Senators  baseball  team 
In  fact.  In  the  boxscore  of  the  Congressional 
Quarterly,  an  Independent,  experienced  ap- 
praiser, at  the  end  of  the  SSth's  first  7 
months,  more  than  a  third — 38  percent — of 
the  President's  legislative  proposals  had  re- 
ceived no  action  at  all  In  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate 

But  while  leaders  of  the  88th  banter 
cheerily  on  the  likelihood  of  a  Tbanltsglvlng 
or  Christmas  adjournment,  none  feels  the 
need  to  explain  the  delay  la  getting  down  to 
business  or  why  so  little  business  has  been 
actually  transacted.  True.  Congress  Is  now 
(^cupled  with  the  test  ban  treaty  and  civil 
rights,  but  behind  them  Is  a  backlog  of  long- 
waiting  legislation 

Why  has  this  Congress  accomplished  so 
lUtle'*  Let  us  join  some  of  the  milUoos  of 
tourists  from  the  50  States  and  many  foreign 
nations  who  each  year  ascend  majestic  Capi- 
tol HUl  to  watch  Congress  conduct  the  legis- 
lative business  of  the  Nation.  Most  visi- 
tors, particularly  those  froon  abroad,  ap- 
proach a  session  of  Congress,  acclaimed  one 
ut  the  greatest  legislative  Ixxlles  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  with  awe  and  respect 

And  what  do  they  see? 

If  they  came  this  summer  there  was  a 
((iH)d  chance  that  they  would  see  cham- 
l>er8  empty  of  all  save  fellow  tourists  The 
House  and  the  Senate  were  frequently  out  of 
session  This  lacitadalslcal  pace  was  tiard 
to  understand  when,  according  to  Its  own 
llmet«ble.  Congress  should  have  been  neai- 
ing  a  climax 

But.  a.uumlng  ovir  tourists  are  lucky  and 
Congress  Is  In  session,  then  what  do  our 
guests  see'' 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Is  a  handful  of 
.Senators  and  aids  A  brief  discussion  of  the 
bill  at  hand  Is  Interrupted  by  discourses  on 
subjects  about  as  close  to  each  other  as  the 
North  and  South  Poles.  A  discussion  of  civil 
rights  disorders,  the  threat  of  a  nationwide 
strike  or  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  can  be 
put  on  the  shelf  while  a  discussion  of  the 
future  of  the  boiled  peanut  ensues.  "Do  the 
Senate  rules  permit  such  Illogical  conduct?'" 
an  astonished  observer  wonders.  The  an- 
swer Is  an  unconditional  "Tes." 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  there  may  be 
dlscxuslon  of  prospects  for  action  on  a  tax 
cut  or  tax  reform  bUl  or  both.  "But  U  thU 
Is  brought  to  the  floor  under  a  closed  rule. 
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no  amendments  will  be  posBlble.'*  points 
out  one  legislator.  The  observer  In  .the  gal- 
lery la  puzBled.  A  cloeed  rule  mesas  tbat 
the  House  Rules  Committee  liRS  ordered  that 
no  changes  can  be  made  In  the  bill  on  the 
floor:  only  a  vote  on  the  entire  measure  Is 
jM>ssible.  But  If  each  Congressman  hss  equal 
power  In  the  House  and  the  duty  to  perfect 
and  Improve  legislation,  how  can  he  do  his 
lub  properly  under  a  closed  rule?  That  to 
a  question  which  the  Rules  Committee  has 
been  successfully  sidestepping  since  before 
most  of  us  gave  up  playing  hide-and-seek  (a 
game  Incidentally  not  unknown  to  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  when  distasteful 
legislation  comes  up). 

But  we  have  been  talking  only  about  dto- 
cusslon  of  Important  legtolation — action  to 
another  subject  altogether.  Oongreeslonal 
sessions  In  recent  years  have  shown  some 
similarity  to  a  Greek  tragedy.  First  comes 
the  triumphal  heroic  call  to  arms  In  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message.  We 
must,  we  can.  we  will,  he  trumpets  to  the 
Nation.  The  chorus  to  lifted— there  will  be 
help  for  education,  a  cure  for  unemployment, 
a  r«medy  for  rights  denied,  peace,  proqierlty, 
ivnd  purpose.  The  backup  maeaages  and 
draft  bills  flow  in  mighty  rhetoric  from  the 
White  House  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to 
the  lofty  Capitol.  Onoe  there,  the  message 
Is  consclentlotiBly  published  In  the  anesthe- 
tislng  type  of  the  CoiraaxaaioiraL  Baooao. 
Read  in  thto  document  hardly  anything 
seems  urgent  or  exciting,  but  the  public  still 
thinks  progress  to  being  made. 

Then  the  curtain  falls — a  silence  as  com- 
plete as  If  the  messages  had  been  sent  to 
Siberia  instead.  Committees  meet  or  do 
not  meet:  they  take  up  legislation  or  do  not 
take  up  legislation — all  as  the  chairman  de- 
cides. They  convene  hearlngi  whose  subject. 
length,  and  even  witnesses  are  decided  on 
largely  as  the  chairman  ordains.  Hie  urgent 
matters  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  elected  by  voters  of  the  whole  Nation. 
cited  for  action  are  not  assured  of  even  a 
bearing  much  less  a  vote.  Instead  Congress 
rattles  on.  debating  boUed  peanuts,  kite 
flying  in  Washington,  and  a  potpourri  of 
minor  bllta  while  the  fires  of  cl»ll  rt^ts 
bum  on.  the  hunger  for  hlf^er  sduoatlon 
gnaws,  and  time  Intensifies  other  nseds. 

The  Greek  chorus  mooms.  amending 
"Never  on  Simday"  to  Include  most  at  the 
week. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  to  the  rules  and 
procedures  of  Congreas.  many  unchanged 
since  the  formation  ot  Oongress. 

As  the  rulee  stand,  they  eet  up  no  ppo- 
cedure  for  the  scheduling  of  legUlaUon  or 
for  assuring  a  President  of  ooosldsratlon  for 
his  legislative  proposals.  Nor  has  the  ocm- 
gresslonal  leadership  drawn  up  a  timetable 
of  lU  own.  partly  because  oommlttss  chair- 
men are  unwilling  to  have  a  time  limit  put 
on  their  efforts.  Without  committee  action, 
the  leadership  has  nothing  to  put  before  the 
full  House  or  Senate. 

There  to  not  even  a  firm  requirement  that 
the  committees  meet  at  all.  They  decide  for 
themselves  whether  to  meet  at  stated  Inter- 
vals or  at  the  call  of  the  chairman;  but  even 
a  reg\ilarly  scheduled  meeting  can  be  put 
over  by  the  chaimuui.  Some  onmmtttses. 
such  as  Senate  Judiciary,  hare  on  occasinn 
not  held  meetings  for  months — as  when  Sen- 
ator Eastlamd,  the  chairman,  saw  a  cItU 
rights  bill  In  the  oOng. 

When  a  measure  finally  geU  out  of  com- 
mittee and  onto  the  fioor,  there  to  stUl 
t.u  guarantee  of  quick  action.  The  full 
House  and  Senate  meet  at  the  dlaorstlon  of 
the  leadership.  They  have  to  meet  at  least 
every  3  days,  but  thto  can  be  a  fcrmaUty. 
Members  of  both  Chambers  are  supposed  to 
be  available  for  aU  sesslone  ezoept  whan  tbsy 
h.i\  e  been  granted  a  leave  of  abeence.  but  thto 


to  BOt  enlorosd.  As  a  practical  matter,  the 
IfiuM^  tanty  sehsdules  a  controversial  or 
la^KVtant  measure  on  days  other  than  Tues- 
dsty  through  Thursday,  otherwise  there 
might  not  be  enough  Members  on  liand  for 
the  IsatlsiR  to  raise  a  quortun  or  mobilize 
votes  for  a  party's  position. 

There  are  yet  other  ways  by  which  legis- 
lation to  delayed  or  diluted.  The  Senate's 
rule  of  unlimited  debate  makes  possible  the 
filibuster  to  talk  a  bill  to  death;  while  the 
Bouse  has  a  rule  of  germaneness,  requiring 
that  talk  be  to  the  point  of  the  pending 
matter,  the  Senate  does  not.  A  tabling 
motlosi — ^to  put  an  amendment  or  a  bill 
aside — can,  In  effect,  kill  a  measure  without 
Its  substance  ever  coming  to  a  vote.  An  un- 
related "rider" — an  amendment  having  noth- 
ing to  do  with  a  bill's  main  purpose — can  be 
used  to  weaken  or  bury  It. 

Partly  because  of  these  rules  and  proce- 
flnree,  the  roto  of  Congress  in  the  Pederal 
Government  has  been  slowly  changing.  Our 
forefather's  conception  of  a  system  of  active 
govwmment  braked  by  a  structure  of  checks 
and  balances  has  been  eroding  Into  an  un- 
balanced arrangement  where  the  executive 
and  Judicial  branches  are  the  activists  and 
the  legtototlve  branch  only  slows  action. 

Thto  to  not  to  argue  ttiat  a  President's  leg- 
islative program — any  President's — should  be 
enacted  from  apple  subsidies  to  seppelln  con- 
struction; but  It  to  to  say  that  the  preeent 
method  of  helter-skelter  legislating,  with  no 
rhyme  nor  rationale  to  the  scheduling  other 
^mn  the  whim  of  eonunlttee  chairmen,  to 
not  an  effective  way  to  carry  out  the  Nation's 
business. 

'What  can  be  done  about  this?  Congress 
could  authorize  a  commission  to  study  its 
rulea  and  procedures  and  nuike  recommenda- 
tions for  Improvement.  This  is  how  we  were 
aMe  to  acdileve  limited,  but  significant, 
progress  on  modffimisation  and  streamlining 
almost  two  decades  ago.  Legtolation  has 
been  Introduced  by  Senator  Curroao  P.  Cask, 
Bspoblican.  of  New  Jersey,  and  several  col- 
leagues for  appointment  of  a  oommlnsltHi, 
consisting  of  Members  o£  Congress  and  out- 
side experts,  to  make  such  a  study.  Hto  view 
to  that  the  workings  of  Congreas  should  not 
bs  oonsldered  the  exclusive  preeerve  of  Its 
present  Members,  and  that  the  put>lle  at 
largs  has  a  substantial  stake  and  much  ob- 
JactlTlty  In  appraising  the  rules. 

A  similar  bill,  but  ozie  i'miting  the  com- 
miulon  to  Members  of  Congress,  has  been 
Introduced  by  Democratic  Senator  Jobxph 
Clabx.  of  Pennsylvania,  and  several  House 
and  Senate  eoUeagoes.  Hto  vtew  to  that 
Members  of  Congress  are  more  llktiy  to  ap- 
proTS  a  ootnmlsslon  limited  to  colleagues  In 
the  manner  of  the  1046  reform.  Cass  and 
Clabk  have  each  sponsored  the  oiher's  hill, 
recognising  that  they  will  be  lucky  to 
achieve  either  thto  year. 

A  Senate  Rules  Subcommittee  has  now 
merged  the  two  bllto  Into  one  providing  for 
a  Joint  commission  consisting  of  0  Mem- 
bers ot  the  Senate  and  0  from  the  House 
to  study  10  problem  areas  and  additional 
topics  aimed  at  Improving  the  organization 
and  operation  of  Congress.  The  next  step  is 
for  the  full  Senate  Rules  Committee  to  take 
up  thto  and  three  related  reeolutions. 

One  item  high  on  the  Itot  of  the  Case-Clark 
proposals  to  a  review  of  oongreeslonal  sched- 
uling. Perhaps  there  should  be  a  leadership 
timetable  for  committee  hearings  and  floor 
action  requiring  that  some  major  problems 
be  taken  up  before  the  summer  wanes. 
Other  Ideas  are  for  committees  to  meet  on 
certain  days  of  the  week  and  the  full  House 
and  Senate  on  other  specified  days;  thU 
would  break  the  pattern  of  Tuesday-to- 
Thursday  weeks  and  foil  those  Members  who 
put  outside  actlvlUes,  such  as  Uw  pracUce, 
ahead  of  legtolatlve  duties.    A  program  fol- 


lowed In  some  State  legislatures  for  2-year 
sessions,  with  the  first  year  devoted  to  ap- 
proprtotlons  lollls  and  the  seoond  to  legisla- 
tive bUto,  lias  also  Iseen  urged. 

A  seoond  high-prlorlty  item  to  a  way  to 
asstire  a  President  of  consideration  of  his 
legislative  program.  As  the  Clilef  Executive 
and  as  a  truly  national  officeholder,  in  con- 
trast to  representatives  of  durtricts  and 
States,  his  view  of  the  Nation's  needs  to  en- 
titled to  a  vote,  up  or  down;  yet  year  after 
year  Presidents  have  t>een  denied  this. 

Surely,  determined  and  Intelligent  men 
could  formulate  a  plan  by  which  Presidential 
reconunendations  could  be  brought  to  a  vote 
within  a  reasonable  period.  One  simple  way 
would  be  to  provide  that  any  majcH-  Presiden- 
tial proposal  be  automaticaUy  reported  to  the 
floor  within  60  days,  if  the  committee  with 
appropriate  Jurisdiction  has  not  acted,  then 
let  the  blU  be  debated  on  the  floor  instead 
of  In  committee.  If  thto  happened  a  few 
times,  committee  chairmen  would  probably 
tend  to  hasten  action  on  remaining  Presi- 
dential measures. 

But  logical  as  congressional  reform  to,  the 
ouUook  for  Its  enactment  to  decidedly  dim. 
One  laason  to  that  there  to  no  effective  pres- 
stire  or  organlzaUon  behind  It.  other  than 
the  American  PollUcal  Science  Association, 
a  group  given  more  to  discussion  than 
marches  on  Washington.  Other  causes  have 
their  bikckers,  but  congressional  reform, 
while  It  has  an  enormous  potential  effect 
on  such  causes,  has  not  attracted  similar 
strength. 

Then  there  to  the  built-in  ptroblem  that 
congressional  reform  requires  the  help  of 
some  of  the  very  people  whose  tremendous 
powers  It  seeks  to  reduce.  It  to  somewhat 
Uke  the  problem  faced  by  those  eeeklng  fair 
representation  In  SUte  legtolatures:  Action 
was  up  to  State  leglsUtocs  who  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  unfair  representation.  Some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  privately  would  agree 
on  the  need  for  congressional  reorganization 
find  it  wiser  not  to  "get  out  front"  in  this 
cause — why  antagonize  a  powerftU  commit- 
tee chairman?  

It  to  Ironic  that  many  of  these  venerable 
gentlemen  bow  reverently  to  businessmen  as 
modeto  of  efllclency,  but  see  no  need  to  adopt 
the  busineaeman's  praetlos  ot  periodic  re- 
views ot  procedures.  Wbafs  good  for  busi- 
ness, they  seem  to  feel,  may  not  necessarily 
be  good  for  Congress. 

One  big  question  In  the  future  of  con- 
gressional reform  to  the  role  of  the  President. 
He  declined  to  take  part  In  the  Senate  fight 
to  change  rule  XXn— the  fUlbuster  rule — on 
the  ground  that  thto  was  the  Senate's  own 
buslnees,  but  he  did  take  an  active  part  in 
the  House  fight  to  expand  the  membership  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee.  If  hto  program 
continues  to  founder  In  ttie  hands  of  un- 
friendly committee  chslnnen,  he  may  find  It 
necessary  to  nudge  along  oongresslonal  re- 
form, whether  he  wishes  to  or  not. 

Congressmen  generally  are,  for  the  moet 
part,  overworked  (In  nonlegtolatlve  ways) 
and  underpaid  (by  the  standards  of  com- 
parable Industrial  responsibilities  and  uncer- 
tainties of  tenvire).  But  these  conditions 
wUl  grow  worse  unless  action  to  taken  to  re- 
gain the  prestige  and  respect  which  Congress 
should  receive.  As  long  as  constituents  read 
press  reports  of  Congressmen  being  In  recess 
or  discussing  trivia,  they  win  feel  free  to 
seek  them  out  for  endless  ceremonial  and 
menial  chores. 

As  now  operated,  Congreas  to  an  effective 
Instrument  for  thoee  who  want  to  block 
change — or  progress.  Its  Involved  snd  power- 
centered  procedures  make  things  easy  for  the 
lobbytot  seeking  to  retain  favors  already 
granted  and  for  the  legtolatcr  vbo^doss  not 
tpant  to  take  a  posUloa  or  "— ""* 
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p^opla  who  win  Uirough 
I  and  proo«dur«s  beloaglcg 
to  UM  •»  oC  wiiMttoMtfc*  »nd  r»«  <I^ 
Wbo  loM*?  TboM  vbo  b«ll«T«  in  &n  •Omc- 
Ut«.  d«moer»tte.  and  drnAinle  P«d«nU  Oot- 
•mment. 

p<X>XnLATION   CONTROL 

Mr.    CLARX.    Mr.    President.    M    In 
leglalatlve  ■HMlnn.  Senators  may  recall 
that   from   tlBM   to   time   I   have   been 
placing  In  tb*  Rt"^"'  and  also  comment- 
ing upon  MtlelM,  columns,  statements. 
speeches,  and  the  like,  dealing  with  the 
critical  probtam  of  population  control. 
It  has  been  my  hope  that  by  taking  this 
acUon  from  ttma  to  time.  I  could  Induce 
other  Senaton  to  recognize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  population  problem  and  to 
give  more  aerloue  thought  to  methods  for 
its  solution.    The  question  will  become 
quite   pertinent   when   the   foreign   aid 
blU  reaches  the  floor  of  the  Senate.    At 
that  time,  I  shall  have  something  further 
to  say  on  tbe  ivoblem  in  support  of  an 
amendment  qgered  In  the  Committee  on 
Fy>relgn  RelftUaos  by  the  chairman  of 
the   committee    IMr.   Ftn-saioHTl.    and 
adopted  without  diseent.  which   would 
encourage  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation  to   eountries   that   receive   our 
foreign  aid,  and  which  desire  such  in- 
formation, to  enable  them  to  take  an 
adequate    eeneue    of    their    population 
growth  and  to  have  access  to  Information 
which  would  make  programs  of  popula- 
tion control  available. 

This  afternoon.  I  should  Uke  to  offer 
for  the  Rcooae  a  policy  statement  made 
by  the  Oorenilnf  CouzKil  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association,  at  its  8Tth 
annual  meeCtng.  held  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.J..  October  31.  1959.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  policy  state- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
RacoBO. 

There  belxw  no  obJeeUon.  the  sUte- 
ment  was  ordsied  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoBB,  as  fallows: 


POUCT   Sta 


' — Thk   PoPXn.ATION 
Pboblkm 


There  la  today  an  Increaie  of  population 
which  threafcHM  the  health  and  weU-belrtg 
of  many  mlUtons  at  people.  In  many  areae 
of  the  world  wibef  nttal  population  Increaee 
meane  malnutrition  axid  outright  starratUm. 
In  other  acsss  It  may  mean  Increased  streae 
In  family  Ufa.  reduction  of  educational  op- 
portunity, and  tbe  retardation  of  the  indus- 
trial develtqiaMnt  on  which  a  nation's  rising 
standard  of  liviiig  depends.  No  problem — 
whether  it  be  housing,  education,  food  sup- 
ply, recreatkxi.  eommunlcatlon.  medical 
care — can  be  effectively  solved  todaj  If  to- 
morrow's populatton  increases  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  I  esniiTnee  available  to  meet  thoee 
problems. 

The  patterns  ot  family  life  directly  affect 
hunuui  Msltti  and  Individual  capacities. 
Serious  pubUe  tasaltb  problems  are  poeed 
when  family  alae  impairs  ability  to  s\istaln 
a  healthtul  way  of  life,  when  chlldbearlng 
may  affect  sdvetMly  the  health  of  the  mother 
and  her  offering,  when  the  cultural  and 
spiritual  asplntlOBS  of  the  family  are  frus- 
trated by  stsvUKy. 

The  interplay  ot  the  biological,  ecologlc. 
cultural,  and  •eononUc  factors  that  operate 
to  prodne*  pmwlstl""  change  Is  not  ade- 
quately miiili  stead  >q>eeially  lacking  U 
sclsntme  fenoWledfe  eonoemlng  human  fer- 
tility. However,  the  healthful  effects  of 
family  planning  and  spacing  of  births  has 
been  recognised  by  leaders  of  all  major  re- 


ligious groups,  as  well  as  by  leaders  in  medi- 
cine, welfare,  and  public  affairs.  Several 
methods  are  now  available  for  the  regulaUon 
of  conception,  one  or  another  of  which  may 
be  selected  as  medically  appropriate,  as 
economically  feasible,  or  as  consistent  with 
the  creed  and  moree  of  the  family  concerned 

The  public  health  profession  has  long 
taken  leadership  In  defeaUng  disease,  dis- 
ability, and  death  It  must  now  aasume 
equal  leadership  In  \;nder«landlng  public 
health  implications  of  populaUon  imbaUnce 
and  In  taking  appropriate  action 

The  American  Public  Health  Aaaoclatlon 
retaining  cognlaance  of  the  principle  of  re- 
ligious freedom  by  all  religious  group*  as  ex- 
pressed, for  example.  In  the  first  amendment 
of  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  States,  be- 
lieves therefore  that 

1.  Public  health  organisations  at  all  levels 
of  government  should  give  increased  atten- 
Uon  to  the  impact  of  population  change  on 
health. 

a.  Scientific  reeearch  should  be  greatly 
expanded  on  (a)  all  a^pecU  of  hunuui  fer- 
tility; and  (2)  the  interplay  of  biological, 
peychologlcal ,  and  socioeconomic  factors  In- 
fluencing population  change 

3.  Public  and  private  programs  concerned 
with  population  growth  and  family  size 
should  be  integral  parts  of  the  health  pro- 
gram and  should  Include  medical  advice  and 
services  which  are  acceptable  to  the  Indi- 
viduals concerned 

4.  Full  freedom  should  be  extended  to  all 
population  groups  for  the  selection  and  use 
of  such  methods  for  the  regulation  of  family 
size  as  are  consistent  with  the  creed  and 
mores  of  the  individuals  concerned 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr  President.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  has  gone  on  record 
on  four  principal  subjects: 

First.  Public  health  organizations  at 
all  levels  of  government  should  give  in- 
creased attention  to  the  impact  of  pop- 
ulation change  on  health. 

Second.  Scientific  research  in  this  area 
should  be  greatly  expanded. 

Third.  Public  and  private  programs 
concerned  with  population  growth  and 
family  size  should  be  integral  parts  of 
the  health  program  and  should  Include 
medical  advice  and  services  which  are 
acceptable  to  the  individuals  concerned. 

I^)urth.  Full  freedom  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  population  groups  for  the 
selection  and  use  of  such  metl^iods  for  the 
regulation  of  feunily  size  as  are  consist- 
ent with  the  creed  and  mores  of  the 
Individuals  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  same  subject  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  James  Creese, 
president  of  Drexel  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Philadelphia,  to  whom  I  sent 
a  copy  of  the  original  speech  I  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of 
population  control,  perhaps  a  month  ago 
Mr.  Creese,  a  trained  engineer  and  presi- 
dent of  an  outstanding  institute  of  en- 
gineering and  technology,  has  devised  a 
quotient  which  I  think  has  much  merit 
in  this  regard  The  quotient  Ls  as  fol- 
lows: 

8L  =  N  +  T 

P 

In  this  quotient.  SL  represents  the 
Standard  of   Living. 

N  is  the  productivity  of  nature 

T  is  the  Increment  due  to  technology 

P  represents   population. 

The  gravamen  of  the  quotient  is  that 
population  e.xpan.sion  i.s  a  rt'.strictive  fac- 
tor on  the   increa.se  of   the  .standard  of 


living,  where  it  must  be  divided  into  N. 
the  productivity  of  nature,  plus  T,  the 
Increment  due  to  technology. 

I  suggest  that  we  might  ponder  the 
effectiveness  of  this  quotient  in  our 
thinking  on   this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  that  extremely 
able  charming,  and  attractive  woman, 
Mrs  Clare  Boothe  Luce  has  written  an 
article  entitled  "World  Hordes  Could 
Overwhelm  United  States  If  It  Adopts 
Unilateral  Birth  Control"  which  was 
syndicated  by  the  North  American  News- 
paper AUiance.  and  published  in  yes- 
terdays  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin. 

Because  I  believe  it  important  that 
all  aspects  of  the  population  problem 
.should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article,  with  which  I  find  myself  in 
rather  profound  disagreement,  may  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin. 
Sept.  8,  1943 ) 

WOSLD      HOSDES      COUU)      OVEBWHKLM      UNrTXD 

States  tr  It  Adopts  Uktlatmial  Bibth  Con- 

TKOL 

( Should  the  Oovernment  encourage  Ameri- 
cans to  limit  the  size  of  their  families,  as 
many  social  scientists  urge?  No.  writes 
Clare  Boothe  Luce,  the  former  Congress- 
woman,  Ambassador,  authoress,  and  play- 
wright Though  a  Catholic,  Mrs.  Luce  does 
not  argue  against  birth  control  from  the  tra- 
ditional Catholic  Church  point  of  view.  In- 
stead, in  the  following  article,  she  says  It 
would  be  bad  from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional security.) 

(By  Clare  Boothe  Luce) 

New  YoaK.  September  7. — Most  Americans 
are  aware  that  the  world  is  facing  a  novel 
problem  called  the  "population  explosion." 
and  that  It  has  created  a  heated  controversy 
over  the  question  of  birth  control. 

What  all  too  few  persons  understand  Is 
why  the  problem  has  overnight  become  so 
urgent. 

To  llUutrate  what  Is  bothering  the  demog- 
raphers and  population  experts,  let  us  Uke 
the  birth  statistics  In  the  Immediate  family 
of  President  Kennedy  and  then  make  some 
very  arbitrary  "population  projections"  from 
them  All  these  are  based  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  will  be  no  atomic  war  t>efore 
the  end  of  the  next  century. 

Joseph  Patrick  and  Rose  Pltzgerald  Ken- 
nedy produced  9  children.  6  of  whom  are 
married  and  have  so  far  given  thetr  parent* 
21  grandchUdren  The  Preslderrt  has  two 
children;  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy has  eight;  Senator  Edward  (Ted)  Ken- 
nedy has  two;  Eunice  Kennedy  Shrlver  has 
three;  Patricia  Kennedy  Lawford  has  four: 
and  Jean  Kennedy  Smith  has  two. 

Three  of  these  families  are,  today,  the  av- 
erage sized  American  family— two  children. 
But  all  the  Kennedy  daughters  and  daugh- 
ters-in-law are  still  young,  and  statistics 
show  that  children  tend  to  repeat  the  fer- 
tility patterns  established  by  their  parents 
and  approved,  encouraged,  or  ordered  by  their 
religions. 

MU.LIONS  or  KXNNKOTS 

If  Senator  Kenncdt's  wife  and  his  sister 
Jean  should  follow  their  parental  and  reli- 
gious pattern  and  have,  say  4  more  chil- 
dren each,  and  if  Eunice  Shrlver  should  have 
1  more,  the  Joseph  Kennedy's  grandchU- 
dren would  total  SO. 

Now.  If  each  of  these  30  children  should 
m  iiiUrtln  the  fertility  rate  of  his  own  respec- 
tive  Kennedy   piArent.   and   If   their  children 
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should  do  likewise,  when  ths  ltd  oi  it>» 
flfth-generatton  Kennedys  was  bom  1.090 
children  could  call  Josspb  Kennedy  their 
great-great-grandfather.  Of  this  number. 
512  would  be  the  great-grandchildren  of 
Bobby;  8  would  be  the  great-graiid<dill- 
dren  of  the  President;  Eunice  would  have  64 
great-grandchUdren;  and  Jean  and  Ted  would 
each  have  218. 

And  should  these  1.080  great-great-grand- 
chUdren  of  Joseph  and  Rose  Kennedy  then 
persist  at  the  same  reproduction  rate  for  6 
more  generations,  there  would  then  be  on 
earth  356  direct  descendants  of  the  President; 
66  636  descendanU  each  of  Eunloe  smd  Pa- 
tricia; and  1,678,616  each  of  Ted  and  Jean. 
And  Bobby,  by  then,  would  have  16.777.218 
direct  descendants,  thus  making  the  Ulustrl- 
ous  Joseph  Patrick  Kennedy  the  ancestor  of 
20.267.777  chUdren  born  In  the  23d  century. 

Now  suppose  Just  100  American  contem- 
poraries of  Joseph  Kennedy  have  thus  far 
repeated  the  preeent  Kennedy  fertility  pat- 
tern, and  suppose  these  descendants  would 
also  follow  this  projected  Kennsdy  pattern. 
These  101  Americans  lx>m  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  would  be  the  ancestors  of  a  total 
of  2,047.046377  chUdren  by  the  middle  of 
the  next  one.  But  only  2,816  of  this  tremen- 
dous number  would  be  the  direct  descendants 
of  their  9  John  Kennedy  ancestors  who 
had  maintained  consistently  a  2-chlld  birth 
rate. 

CX>NBISTXNT    BHtTH    SATIS 

Plainly,  these  projected  figures  are  toUlly 
unrealistic,  as  applied  to  1  famUy,  or  101 
separate  famUles,  especlaUy  since  they  make 
no  allowance  for  the  normal  death  rats  or 
Intermarriage. 

However,  they  do  illustrate  the  staggering 
numerical  difference  which  shows  up  between 
a  consistently  maintained  birth  rate  of  two 
children  per  famUy,  as  In  the  President  Ken- 
nedy projection,  and  a  consistently  maln- 
Uined  birth  rate  based  on  large  families  of 
four,  six  or  eight. 

At  this  point,  lest  any  one  think  that  these 
projections  are  made  to  suggest  that  only 
Catholics  are  likely  to  account  for  a  soaring 
American  birth  rate,  let  us  take  the  case  of 
s  famous  contemporary — and  employer — of 
Jceeph  Kennedy;  namely,  former  President 
Pranklin  Roosevelt. 

Today,  there  are  6  living  Roosevelt  chil- 
dren, 19  grandchildren  and  16  great-grand- 
children. Assuming  that  each  of  Roosevelt's 
19  grandchildren,  their  children  and  grand- 
children should  repeat  Pranklin  and  Eleanor's 
fertility  rate,  he  would  have  475  great-great- 
gr&ndchUdren,  or  nearly  half  as  many  as 
Joseph  Kennedy.  Indeed.  If  ths  21  Kennedy 
grandchildren  should  limit  their  rate  to  4 
for  a  generations,  the  F.  D.  Roosevelt's  fifth 
generation  would  then  outnumber  BOennedy's 
by  137. 

The  present  population  of  the  United 
States  (fourth  largest  in  the  world)  is  now 
nearing  200  million.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
the  present  rate  of  Increase  (1.68  percent  per 
year) ,  by  the  time  Robert  Kennedy's  yoimg- 
est  child.  Christopher.  Is  87  years  old,  the 
n.S.  population  will  l>e  about  344  million; 
and  if  Clirlstopher  lives  to  reach  his  grand- 
father's age  it  will  be  666  mlllloa.  {Tb»  new 
Influx  of  immigranu  with  high  family  or 
religious  patterns  being  considered  today  by 
Congress  could  send  these  figures  quickly 
soaring  to  a  billion.) 

psospect:  disastkb 

The  enormity  of  the  school,  traHc.  hous- 
ing, food,  clothing,  and  unemployment  prob- 
lems which  will  confront  the  Kennedy's  21 
grandchildren  and  Roosevelt's  IS  great- 
grandchildren, and  all  thetr  oontemporaorles. 
as  they  reach  maturity,  simply  defies  the 
Imagination. 

For  example,  if  the  present  unsmptoyment 
rate  persists  through  the  turn  d  tha  oea* 
tury,  about  18  million  people  wUl  be  out  o< 
work.     And  If  the  rates  of  Juvenile  delin- 


qosney.  murder  and  other  crimes,  suicide, 
dlvocos.  alcoholism,  insanity  and  Uleglti- 
macy  i«maln  at  today's  figxires  (although 
with  the  swelling  of  the  hordes  of  unem- 
ployvd.  they  will  imdoubtedly  increase) .  these 
ugly  aqiects  of  society  wUl  seem  to  dominate 
th«  public  scene  by  the  sheer  force  of  their 
swollen  numbers. 

Meanwhile,  the  pressures  of  the  popula- 
tion sxplosion  proceeding  elsewhere  on  the 
globe  will  be  cruelly — Indeed  disastroxisly — 
felt  in  all  our  political  and  economic  dealings 
with  our  world  neighlKirs.  Today  Americans 
represent  one-sixteenth  of  the  world's  esti- 
mated S  billion.  But  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, there  will  be  7  billion  people  in  the 
world.  The  United  States  will  then  represent 
only  one-twentieth  of  the  world  population. 
Asia  alone  will  account  for  4.25  billion,  and 
the  Negro  population  of  Africa  will  l>e  double 
that  of  the  population  of  America. 

Plainly  the  domestic,  political  and  eco- 
nomic dislocations  which  this  projected  spurt 
would  create  in  these  lands,  would  be  far 
more  severe  than  in  our  own. 

One  thing,  however,  can  l>c  said  with  rea- 
sonable certainty: 

Within  the  next  two  decades  either  the 
world  birth  rate  must  be  artlflcally  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  the  death  rate,  or 
mankind  will  crash  on  the  Malthusian  reefs. 
And  then  thoee  old-fashioned  biological 
regulators — war,  famlnlne  and  pestilence — 
will  once  more  go  into  operation  in  order  to 
solve  the  problon  which  we  seem  today  \in- 
wllllng  or  unable  to  solve  by  other  methods. 

Unhappily,  mere  public  recognition  of  the 
urgent  necessity  for  birth  control  will  not 
solve  the  problem.  At  best,  it  permits  gov- 
ernments, religious  leaders  and  individuals 
to  discuss  rationally  what  methods  can  be 
applied  which  are  both  moral  and  efllcient. 

In  passing,  the  U.S.  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has — in  approving  the  rhythm 
method — in  effect,  accepted  the  principle  of 
voluntary  birth  control  by  natural  or  moral 
methods.  

CONTSOL  CUARANTKXD 

lioavlng  aside  the  theological  controversy 
over  what  methods  are  natural  or  unnat- 
ural let  us  assume — for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment— that  all  governments  and  all  religions 
^rere  soon  to  agree  that  tbe  dissemination  of 
birth  control  information,  the  manufacture, 
ft,}^  or  use  of  safe  contraceptive  methods 
should  be  considered  both  moral  and  legal. 
Would  this  guarantee  that  all  the  world's 
couples  would  Immediately  avail  themselves 
of  them,  and  thereafter  limit  their  offspring 
to  two— the  number  which  demographers 
today  say  will  alone  stabilize  national  pop- 
ulations?    We  know  they  would  not. 

Surveys  have  shown  that  the  average 
Amartoan  Jewish  family  wants  two  children. 
the  average  Protestant  famUy  wants  three 
and  the  average  Catholic  couple  feel  that 
four  la  just  alx)ut  the  right  numl>er.  Curi- 
ously enough,  such  are  the  processes  of 
democracy,  that  today,  in  America,  the  aver- 
age Jewish.  Protestant  and  Catholic  famUy 
Is  two,  three  and  four  respectively. 

The  majority  of  Americans  today  are  not 
having  more  children  than  they  really  want 
or  can  afford.  (On  an  economic  basis,  the 
six  Joseph  Kennedy  children  can  afford  easily 
to  send  their  21  children  to  college.  And 
Pranklin  IMano  Roosevelt's  SO  living  progeny 
are  all  living  most  comfortably). 

What,  then,  do  the  American  proponents  of 
birth  control  suggest  should  be  done  to  pre- 
vent couples  who  want  large  famUles,  such 
as  these,  and  who  can  afford  them,  from  hav- 
ing them?  What  laws  do  they  propoee  that 
Congress  would  pass  which,  for  example. 
could  foroe  the  40  living  grandchildren  of 
Joseph  Kennedy  and  Franklin  Roosevelt  to 
nmtt  their  future  famlllee  to  2  children 
eaoht  In  other  words,  how  can  non-Catho- 
llos  be  mads  to  take  their  pills,  and  Catholics 
to  follow  the  rhytiun  method  if  they  feel 
disinclined  to  do  so? 
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And,  assuming  that  cheap  pills  are  the 
most  effective  method,  how  can  billions  of 
them  l>e  flUtributed.  and  gotten  down  the 
throats  of  a  billion  Asians  and  Africans,  liv- 
ing in  millions  of  nxral  vlllagee.  in  time  to 
prevent  them  from  Ijecomlng  2  billion  In 
the  next  two  decades? 

Above  all,  what  argument  can  be  used  on 
couples  in  lands  where  there  are  no  old-age 
pensions,  social  security,  or  old  people's 
homes,  which  will  persuade  them  to  limit 
the  numljer  of  their  sons  who,  today  as  yes- 
terday, are  their  only  support  in  old  age? 

Is  it,  then,  really  prudent  for  this  Nation 
to  practice  rigorous  birth  control  until  the 
Asiatics,  the  Africans,  and  the  Arabic  peo- 
ples begin  to  do  likewise?  Even  in  the  terms 
of  the  Ideological  conflict,  can  the  United 
States  aff  CH-d  birth  control  until  Soviet  Russia 
and  the  other  Communist  countries  also  be- 
gin to  practice  it? 

Let  us  assume  that  the  United  States  in 
the  next  decade,  did  manage  to  stabilize 
Its  population  at.  say.  300  million,  as  the  re- 
sult of  stringent  (and  compulsory)  birth  con- 
trol and  antimigration  laws.  If.  at  the  same 
time,  the  rest  of  the  world  went  merrily 
along  at  its  present  fantastic  rate  of  increase, 
how,  in  the  year  2000 — only  37  years  away — 
would  our  300  million  people  be  able  to  fight 
or  feed,  aid  or  ignore  the  6.65  billion  other 
peoples  of  the  earth?  For  these  would  be 
living  back  to  back,  most  of  them  In  a  half- 
starved  condition. 

USENSaAUlC    NZEDD) 

Even  if  300  million  Americans  were  willing 
to  submit  to  Increased  taxation  for  Increased 
foreign  aid,  in  order  to  provide  them  with 
food,  raw  materials,  and  capital,  would  this 
satisfy  them?  For  their  most  crushing  and 
urgent  need  today  is  lebensraum,  living  room, 
land  space. 

Where,  then,  would  this  seem  to  exist  ex- 
cept in  underpopulated  America?  Would 
these  starving  and  bottled  up  hordes  not 
then  find  some  way  to  invade  America? 
Would  not  unilateral  birth  control  be  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
as  unilateral  disarmament? 

There  are  the  uncomfortable  queetions 
which  the  American  proponents  of  birth  con- 
trol and  planned  parenthood  for  Americans 
are  not  asking,  and  then  they  are  asked,  have 
no  answers  for. 

The  l>e6t  minds  in  government,  in  religion. 
In  science,  in  economics,  must  soon  get  busy 
answering  them,  or  tomorrow,  as  yesterday, 
the  answers  will  be  given  by  the  four  horse- 
men of  the  apocalypee,  one  of  whom.  War, 
will  l>e  an  appallingly  atomic  character. 

In  wtiich  case,  the  problem  for  the  surviv- 
ing White  House  progeny — and  all  our 
progeny — will  be  tlie  problem  of  too  few  on 
the  earth  rather  than  too  many.  And  of 
these  few,  by  far  the  fewest  would  i>e 
Americans. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  my  rea- 
sons for  not  concxirrlng  with  Mrs.  Luce's 
views  can  be  very  simply  stated.  She 
takes  off  from  the  proposition  that  the 
Kennedy  family  and  the  family  of 
Pranklin  Roosevelt  are  reproducing 
themselyes  at  a  rate  which,  if  not  cur- 
tailed, and  If  expanded  to  all  other  fam- 
ilies in  the  country,  would  result  In  so 
enormous  a  growth  in  the  population  of 
the  United  States  as  to  be  something 
which  should  frighten  even  small  chil- 
dren. 

She  suggests  that,  nevertheless,  there 
is  no  way,  and  Indeed  no  rl^it.  to  x>er- 
suade  these  two  eminent  families  to  de- 
crease their  activities.  She  asks  what 
the  advocates  of  population  control  plan 
to  do  about  It.  and  what  kind  of  laws 
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coatrtbato 
of  tlw 
which  the 
In  fact.  I 


they  faror  %»  trtaf  this  matter  under 
oontrsl. 

She  malBM  an  extremely  witty  and 
most  tntiiinllia  aiJproach  to  a  contro- 
versial suhjflflt;  but  I  lussest  that  no 
one  who  takaa  wrtously  the  problem  of 
population  control  would  have  the  sllcht- 
esC  lntei«at  In  attaaptlnc  to  diasuade. 
or  Indeed  te  prevent.  weU -to-do  and 
wealthy  famllea  from  having  as  many 
children  aa  thcr  wlah. 

The  burden  of  the  population -control 
problem  read^  not  with  the  well-to-do. 
but  with  the  ifVfitg  stricken:  not  with 
the  well-booeed.  the  well-fed  and  the 
well-treeted.  bat  with  thoae  in  misery, 
thoee  wltli  ninn  tauncer  prevails,  those 
for  wlM^  edoeetional  opportunity  is 
nonexlsteni.  ttMee  who  And  the  constant 
Increase  of  population  carrytns  down 
their  standard  of  llTlnf. 

In  our  cooitry,  as  well  as  in  lands 
overseas,  time  are  areas  of  that  sort, 
ff.— iifa^  of  that  aort.  and  racial  groups 
80  I  do  not  believe  we 
to  a  careful  analysis 
by  isnorlns  the  areas  In 
really  exists. 

that  Mrs.  Luce  has 

erected  a  atznwman.  and  then  has  pro- 
ceeded to  knock  it  down,  rather  than  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  real  problem. 
Mrs.  Luce  has  suggested  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Amertcsn  families  do  not  want 
fewer  chlldroi  than  the  number  they 
have.  Wltk  ttOa.  I  agree.  But  it  seems 
to  me  tM#  point  is  irrelevant  to  any 
serious  dlBCuestnn  of  the  population 
problem. 

The  queellDn  Is  whether  families 
which  do  nol  liave  the  necessary  Infor- 
mation to  cBatale  them  to  have  no  more 
children  tShan  the  number  they  wish 
are  being  di|nl»ed  of  casentlal  individual 
freedom.  I  iiiwist  that  they  are.  As 
I  said  beXare.  if  we  look  around  the 
world,  we  Had  that  hunger  is  the  best 
argmnettt  i^alSHfe  having  families  larger 
than  people  wMi;  and  knowledge  Is  the 
way  by  which  that  situation  can  be  rem- 
edied. 

ICrs.  Luce  also  said  she  does  not  think 
we  should  take  any  steps  to  decrease 
our  own  rate  oC  population  growth,  al- 
though aa  I  peintnil  out  earlier,  it  is  a 
severe  draf  en  tbe  rate  oi  growth  of  our 
eoonamy.  flte  aays  If  oar  popolatien 
doee  not  twll— i  to  Increase  at  a  high 
rate,  our  naMoaal  eecnrlty  will  be  ad- 
versely atrected.  because  the  hordes  of 
people  in  the  underdeveloped  countries 
which  are  lepiediiflnff  at  a  greater  rate 
than  we  an  wfB  eventually  descend  vtpan 
us  hi  an  tnaMtan,  and  that  unless  we  in- 
crease our  iMpeletlnn  we  are  sure  to 
be  overwtetaBfld. 

Mr.  rieiidi  nt.  m  the  tight  of  our  mlli- 
t«UT  poatore.  I  aaggeet  that  the  argu- 
nncnt  la  nnfee  and  perhaps  misses  the 
point. 

In  eondnriDn,  I  aoggeet  we  give  care- 
ful tittirr^**Ti  to  the  whole  problem  of 
population  vowth:  that  we  need  far 
more  scienttflc  research  than  we  are 
presently  0rtttDf ;  that  we  need  to  give 
careful  tlMM^lt  to  whether,  when  we 
pour  tens  «ff  ^^f^^^^"*  and  hundreds  of 
minions  of  dollars  Into  foreign  aid,  it 
goes  only  to  Ineteaae  the  capacity  of  thoee 
conntrlea  to  farther  Increase  their  popu- 


lations, and  thus  In  the  end  to  dilute 
their  standard  of  living,  so  that  the  end 
result  of  the  aid  wm  be.  not  to  improve 
their  condition,  but  only  to  some  extent 
to  impoverish  the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  full  and  free 
Senate  debate  on  this  subject.  I  hope  It 
will  spread  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  subject  Is  dealt  with  ahnost 
every  day  on  the  front  pages  of  our 
metropolitan  newspapers. 

As  Stewart  Chase  said  earlier  this 
year,  three  critical  problems  confront 
America  today:  Bombs,  babies,  and  buil- 
doeers.  In  the  course  of  the  current  de- 
bate, we  are  giving  ample  attention  to 
bombs.  I  do  hope  that.  In  due  course, 
we  Shan  turn  our  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  bulldoaers.  which  has  to  do  with 
the  survival  of  American  cities  and  the 
provision  of  adequate  shelter,  adequate 
transportation,  and  adequate  cultural 
advantages  for  the  people  In  our  great 
urban  areas. 

But  as  we  proceed  In  our  constitutional 
way  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  over- 
ridingly  important  problems  of  this  con- 
itant^  changing  and  increasingly  com- 
plex world,  let  us  not  neglect  the  quesUon 
of  babies. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  c*U  the  roU. 

The  legislative  cierk  proceeded  to  call 

the  rolL 

Mr.  PROXMIRK.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETTNO  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Upon  request  of  Mr  Psoxmmx.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Soboommtt- 
tee  on  Internal  Security  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  was  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 


PRESIDENT'S  EXCELLENT  APPOINT- 

MSTT   OF    JOHN    ORONOD8KI    AS 

POSTMASTDI  GENERAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
hare  Just  sent  a  tciCgram  congratulating 
Pmident  Kennedy,  and  the  letterwrlt- 
ws  and  postal  workers  of  America,  on 
getting  a  topflight  administrator  and  an 
IntclUgsnt,  realistk:  Postmaster  General 
who  win  do  a  great  job. 

The  President  earUer  today  an- 
nounoed  the  appointment  of  John  Gron- 
ouskl,  of  Madison.  Wis.,  as  the  new  Post- 
master General. 

The  new  Poetmaster  General  has  made 
an  exceUent  record  in  Wieeoosni.  He 
ha#  %  fine  background  in  economics,  gov  - 
ermnent.  and  public  administration. 

John  Oronouskl  Is  a  personal  friend 
of  mine.  I  have  watched  his  career 
with  admiration  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  was  bom  in  Wisconsin  and  has  earned 
three  degrees:  a  bachelor's,  master's,  and 
Ph.  D.,  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
It  is  my  nnderstandtng  that  John  Gron- 
ouski  will  be  the  only  Ph.  D  In  the  Cab- 
inet.    80  his  presence  v\l\  add  an  Intel- 


lectual flavor  to  the  exceHent  pragmatic 
Cabinet  of  President  Kennedy. 

Re  taught  public  finance  and  money 
and  banking  at  the  University  of  Maine: 
and  public.  State,  and  local  finance  and 
money  atkd  banking  at  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity, In  Detroit.  Mich. 

In  1»59  he  was  appointed  Wisconsin 
Tax  Commissioner  by  the  then  Gov. 
Gaylord  Nelson,  who  Is  our  present  col- 
league In  the  Senate. 

In  this  capacity  John  Oronouskl 
headed  one  of  the  largest  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  difBcult  and  controversial 
departments  of  Wisconsin  government. 

Mr  President,  If  there  Is  any  one  most 
exacting  and  critical  problem  of  State 
government  today,  it  Is  the  problem  of 
taxes:  how  to  raise  State  funds. 

And  nowhere  Is  this  problem  more  dif- 
ficult than  in  States  which  suffer  a  di- 
vided State  governmental  power  with  a 
Democratic  Governor,  for  example,  and 
a  Republican  legislature.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  situation  that  has  consistently 
confronted  Wisconsin  since  John  Oron- 
ouskl has  been  tax  commissioner. 

John  Oronouskl  served  in  the  eye  of 
the  hurricane  as  tax  commissioner  un- 
der both  Gov.  Gaylord  Nelson  and  the 
present  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  John 
Reynolds.  Twice  he  did  a  remarkable 
Job— when  It  seemed  that  compromising 
conflicting  partisan  views  would  be  Im- 
possible and  the  State's  services  would 
have  to  suffer  the  grim  consequences. 

Oronouskl  came  up  with  acceptable 
compromises  that  have  worked. 

I  am  delighted  that  John  Oronouskl 
will  serve  in  the  President's  Cabinet. 
His  advice  on  thorny  economic  matters 
will  be  valuable  to  the  President  In  many 
fields 

Oronouskl  Is  a  particulary  good  ap- 
pointment for  two  technical  reasons: 
The  Post  OfBce  has  massive  property  val- 
uation problems.  It  operates  41,000 
poet  offices,  stations,  and  branches.  The 
r>ew  Postmaster  General  Is  a  top  expert 
in  this  area. 

And.  of  course,  the  Postal  Service  with 
an  annual  budget  of  $5  bUUon  needs  top- 
fliKht  fiscal  gxUdance.  Fiscal  policy  is  a 
strong  Oronouskl  forte. 

Mr.  President.  Mr  Oronouskl  Is  an  ex- 
cellent economist  with  a  fine  record  at 
the  Untrerslty  of  Wisconsin.  We  are 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  one 
of  the  finest  economics  faculties  in  the 
country. 

AID  TO  YUGOSLAVIA 

As  in  legislative  session, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
UjS.  News  k  World  Report  issue  of  8ei>- 
tember  16  contains  a  wcH-balanced  and 
thoughtful  article  on  Marshal  Tito  of 
Yugoslavia.  Headlined  "Billions  In  U5. 
Aid— And  Tito  Wants  to  'Bury  CaplUl- 
ism'  ".  the  text  of  the  article  is  not  as 
onesided  as  the  headline  would  imply. 
For  example,  the  article  makes  these 
points:  First,  Tito  remains  a  Communist 
who  votes  and  sides  with  Russia  against 
the  United  States. 

Second.  Tito's  communism  uses  West- 
em  style  inoentlvee  and  effere  freedoms 
to  Its  people  which  are  unknown  in 
Russia. 
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Third.  Tito  shows  no  sign  of  turning 
back  to  take  orders  from  Moscow  on  how 
to  run  Yugoslavia. 

Fourth,  on  the  contrary.  Tito  needs 
Khrushchev  less  than  Russia  needs  Tito. 
Now  that  China's  "Communist  reaction- 
aries "  are  anti-Khrushchev,  he  needs 
Tito's  Communist  "Uberala." 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that 
once  again  we  wiU  be  asked  this  ecHnlnc 
year  to  vote  funds  for  Yugoslavia  in  our 
foreign  aid  program.  I  strongly  opposed 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  In  the  past.  I  do  so 
again.  I  think  it  should  be  made  clear  to 
aU  Senators  that  opposing  foreign  aid  to 
Yugoslavia  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  a  Senator  Is  opposed  to  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment  of  Yugoslavia. 
We  might  have  equitable  trade  relations 
with  Yugoslavia,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  the  American  taxpayer  should  be 
forced  to  give,  as  he  has  in  the  past, 
hard-eamed  $2V^  billion  to  this  Com- 
munist dictator. 

There  are  certainly  elements  of  differ- 
ence between  Tito  on  the  one  hand  and 
Khrushchev  on  the  other.  Tito  Is  at  the 
other  C(xnmunlst  extrone  from  the  Mao 
Red  Chinese  militancy.  Nevertheless,  as 
a  Communist,  he  Is  opposed  to  the  United 
States  and  our  anti-Communist  drive 
and  he  makes  no  bones  about  it.  He  is 
opposed  to  freedom  in  our  sense  certain- 
ly, and  whUe  the  freedom  may  be  greater 
In  some  respects  in  Yugoslavia  than  it  is 
in  Russia,  It  Is  far,  far  less  than  it 
should  be. 

The  fact  is  that  Tito  has  jailed  poUti- 
cal  prisoners.  The  fact  Is  that  Tito  has 
deprived  both  his  farmers  and  his  fac- 
tory artisans  of  much  of  the  freedcan  and 
liberty  they  have  had  in  the  past  DJilas. 
a  former  top  official  in  Yugoslavia,  was 
jaUed  by  Tito,  why?  His  only  crime, 
really,  has  been  criticism  of  Khrushcher 
and  criticism  of  Tlta  In  the  past,  un- 
fortunately, the  debate  on  both  sides  of 
this  Issue  in  the  press  smd  in  the  Senate 
has,  It  seems  to  me,  been  too  little  con- 
cerned with  the  fuU  nature  and  extent 
of  Tito's  communism.  We  should  rec- 
ognize and  concede  that  there  are  ele- 
ments of  difference,  and  perhaps  ele- 
ments of  freedom  in  Yugoslavia.  At  the 
same  time  we  should  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  should  continue  a  foreign 
aid  program  to  a  Communist  who  Is  a 
dictator  and  who  obviously  is  not  on  our 
side,  merely  because  there  are  some  dif- 
ferences between  him  and  Khrushcher. 
especlaUy  when  that  dictator  announces 
that  he  now  supports  Khrushchev  on 
every  major  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  In  U5.  News  * 
World  Report  and  the  statistics  in  the 
accompanying  table  which  sets  forth  the 
amount   we   have   given   to  Yugoelavla 

throughout  the  years,  totaling,  as  I  have 

said,  $2.5  biUion,  be  printed  at  this  point 

in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  the  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Raooas,  as  follows: 

(Prom  vs.  News  *  World  Beport, 
Sept.  16. 19081 

BiixioNs  IN  UJ3.  Aid— Akd  Tito  Wants  To 
BOBT  Capztausm 
(After  Klu-ualicbav's  visit  to  Tugostsvia: 

Has  Tito  moved  closer  to  the  KremliaT    Has 


I3.A  bUUoa  of  UjB.  aid  gone  down  the  drain? 
Her«  is  an  appraisal  of  the  reaxUts  of  the 
meeting  of  the  two  Commimlst  Ikmscs.  Alex 
Kucherov,  of  the  international  staff  of  U.S. 
News  *  World  Report,  was  on  the  ecene.) 
BBuauu>x. — To  an  American  traveling 
through  Tugoelavla  with  Premier  Niklta 
Khrushchev  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  his  host, 
President  Josip  Bros  Tito,  these  questtons 
occur: 

Has  XJS.  Investment  of  $2.5  billion  In  aid 
to  Cotnmunlst  Tugoelavla  really  been  worth- 
while? What  is  the  point  of  continued  aid 
to  a  Communist  country  whose  leader  like 
Khrushchev,  says  to  Americans,  "We  will 
bury  you"? 

Khrushchev  and  Tito  have  said  that  "this 
burjring  business" — as  Tito  put  it — "is  simply 
a  matter  of  historical  process."  But  the  fact 
remains  that  VS.  aid  U  going  to  a  Com- 
munist nation. 

TO  a  person  watching  the  two  Commimlsts 
as  they  look  around  at  Yugoslavia's  unique 
"independent  communism,"  these  points  be- 
come clear: 

Tito  remains  a  Communist  who  votes  and 
sides  with  Russia  against  the  United  States. 
Tito's  communism  uses  Western -style  in- 
centives and  offers  freedoms  to   its  people 
which  are  unknown  in  Russia. 

Tito  shows  no  sign  of  turning  back  to 
take  orders  from  Moscow  on  how  to  rvm 
Yugoslavia.    On  the  contrary. 

Tito  needs  Khrushchev  lees  than  the  Rus- 
sian needs  "nto.  Now  that  China's  "Com- 
munist reactionaries"  are  anti-Khrushchev, 
he  needs  Tito's  "Communist  liberals." 
SIGNS  or  NO  arroKN 
AU  In  all,  there  U  no  sign  that  Tito,  as  a 
result  of  the  Khrushchev  visit,  will  cut  away 
from  the  United  States  and  the  West,  and 
return  to  communism,  Moscow  style. 

There  are,  on  the  contrary,  many  signs 
that  Khrushchev  and  Soviet  satellite  leaders 
In  Bastem  Biu-ope  are  considering  very  se- 
riously the  idea  of  turning  more  and  more 
toward  "Communist  liberalism" — Tito  style. 
Xt  was  apparent  to  all  outsiders,  Russians 
and  Westerners,  who  followed  Khrushchev 
and  Tito  on  their  tour  over  the  past  2  weeks, 
^h*t  Yugoslavia  Is  far  and  away  the  most 
prosperous  of  the  Communist  countries. 

Indvistrial  growth  rate  In  Yugoslavia  has 
averaged  8JJ  percent  a  year  since  1966 — a 
rate  ot  progress  no  other  Communist  country 
can  match. 

Txxyd  Is  more  plentiful  here  than  In  any 
other  country  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  hoxis- 
Ing  shortage  is  severe,  but  not  nearly  as 
bad  aa  in  Moscow.  Modern  apartment  build- 
ings up  to  13  stories  high  are  rising  every- 
where. Yugoelavla  has  landlords,  capitalist 
style.  And  some  Yugoslavs  own  their  own 
homes. 

Clothing,  expensive  by  Western  standards 
when  matched  against  Yugoslav  wages.  Is 
adequate;  most  people  you  see  on  the  streets 
of  Yugoslavia's  clUes  and  towns  appear  quite 
well  dressed,  far  better  than  In  most  other 
Communist  countries. 

ooicpmnoN — state  sttls 
As  in  the  Soviet  Union,  industry  in  Com- 
munist Yugoslavia  is  in  the  hands  cC  the 
Oovemmcnt.  Contrary  to  the  Russian  sys- 
tem, however,  there  Is  keen  and  open  com- 
petition between  the  state-owned  factories 
for  markets — competition  in  which  manage- 
ment, workers,  and  employees  of  successful 
factories  all  stand  to  make  personal  profits. 
In  Yugoslavia,  Khrushchev  found  that  all 
efforts  to  ocdlectiviae  agriculture  had  been 
abandoned.  At  least  85  percent  of  the  arable 
land  is  In  the  hands  of  individual  peasants. 
These  holdings  are  limited  to  25  acres.  And 
It  did  not  escape  Khrushchev's  attention 
that,  compared  to  the  situation  in  Bu— la. 
vtMce  the  farm  problem  is  Khmahchev's 
major  worry.  TugoslavU's  "free"  farm  policy 
la  a  relative  sueceas. 


Much  of  all  this  Yugoslav  prosperity  U  due 
to  aid  from  the  United  States  and  trade  with 
the  West. 

Boom  days  of  U.S.  aid  are  about  over. 

Military  aid,  begun  In  1963  to  enable  Tito 
to  stand  up  to  Soviet  military  threats  in 
Stalin's  day,  «ided  in  1968.  It  totaled  9700 
million. 

Economic  development  grants  and  loans 
are  to  be  ended  this  year.  These,  too,  totaled 
about  $700  mllUon  and  involved  the  aiH>lica- 
tic«i  of  VS.  industrial  know-how  to  Yugo- 
slavia's Industrial  problems. 

BicGssT  paojscr:  nJksncs 
Largest  single  project  In  the  U-S.  iwogram 
of  econcxnic  developwnent  aid  tor  Yugoslavia 
is  a  plastics  plant  now  xinder  construction  at 
Zagreb.  Tito  took  Khrushchev  to  visit  this 
plant  on  September  1.  That  visit  was  par- 
ticularly galling  to  Americans. 

The  plastics  plant  was  financed  m&lnly 
with  a  $23  milUon  U^S.  grant,  equipped  with 
U.S.  machinery,  designed  by  U.S.  engineers 
and  built  under  the  supervision  oi  VS.  tech- 
nicians. Fo\ir  of  these  technlolaiis,  with  a 
number  of  U.S.  correspondents  acco«npany- 
Ing  Khrushchev  on  his  tour,  were  barred 
from  the  plant  as  Tito  took  Khru^chev 
through  it  on  September  1,  accompanied  by 
Communist  technicians  and  oorrespocidents. 
During  a  scuffle  with  Yugoslav  guards  at 
the  door  of  the  plant  the  Americans  shouted : 
"We  paid  for  it — why  can't  we  see  it?" 

Americans  in  Belgrade  c(»nplaln  that  the 
extent  of  U.S.  aid  to  this  country  Is  kept  a 
well-guarded  secret  from  most  Yugoslavs. 
But  Yugoslavs  do  know  that  the  United 
States  is  helping.  Friendliness  toward  in- 
dividual Americans  is  particularly  strong 
here  where  the  people  can  buy  Western 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and,  in  most 
cases,  travel  abroad  freely. 

Tito's  portrait  is  everywhere  in  Yugo- 
slavia, but  he  is  revered  prlmarUy  as  a  na- 
tional hero  who  fought  both  Hitler  and 
Stalin.  In  barbershops,  the  portrait  may 
hang  next  to  Western -style  pinupM  while 
the  radio  blares  Western  times.  Western 
tourists,  relatively  rare  in  other  Commxinlst 
countries,  swarm  on  Yugoslavia's  Adriatic 
coast. 

MOKE  AID  AHKAD 

VS.  aid  in  the  form  of  surplus  farm  prod- 
ucts sold  or  given  to  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment is  still  in  the  pipelines.  Grains  and 
other  foods  helped  Tito's  Commimlsts  meet 
food  shortages  in  the  psist.  But  the  con- 
tinued need  for  such  U.S.  aid  now  is  under 
question. 

Ask  Yugoslavs  who  do  know  the  extent  of 
VS.  aid,  ask  westerners  who  know  Yugo- 
slavia well,  and  you  find  wide  agreement  that 
U.S.  aid  has  enabled  "nto's  Yugoslavia  to 
follow  its  Independent  Communist  course. 

jom  'KM 

Now,  as  one  westerner  put  it,  "what  once 
was  the  Communist  tail  appears  to  be  wag- 
ging the  dog."  Khrushchev,  like  Stalin,  un- 
able to  persuade  'Hto  to  toe  the  Moscow 
line,  is  following  the  principle,  "If  you  can't 
beat  'em.  Join  'em." 

At  Velenje,  on  August  80,  Khrushchev 
asked :  "What  kind  of  revolutionary  is  it  who 
•  •  •  demands  that  everyone  do  nothing 
but  agree  with  him?  •  •  •  This  la  stupid." 
Khrushchev  not  only  appeared  to  be  encour- 
aging Tito's  imorthodox  communism ,  but 
also  to  be  suggeeUng  that  Communist  lead- 
ers of  other  countrlee  might  well  borrow 
not  only  capitalist  money  but  also  capitalist 
methods. 

Certainly,  looking  at  the  Ytigoalav  model, 
Commimists  can  see  that  trade  with  the 
West  helps  build  prosperity. 

Only  about  one-quarter  at  TugoslavU's 
total  trade  Is  with  Communist  countries. 
The  United  States,  Italy  and  Wast  Germany 
are  Yugoslavia's  best  trading  partners.  Bua- 
■la  is  a  poor  fourth. 
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Aid  (ram  ^aVmiidBUtM  and  tntf*  with  the  order  previously  entered.  untU  to-  for  what  is  true.     Direct  them  so  that 

th«  w*«t  hm  toidM  *p  T«r>"toT  pK3»p«»ty  niotrow,  Tuesday,  September  10.  1M3.  at  they  may  be  more  concerned  with  human 

undOT  Tito,  tte  man  wbo  dacUrM  ouamm-  jj  o'clock  meridian  values  than  with  property  values.    And, 

num  wM  out  ami  !!■■»  ^awa  eapttaUi.   This  O  Lord,   save  us  all  from  putting  otu- 

•Id.  one*  vWsl  t»  Tfasiafia^  •urvlval  as  — ^— — ^^—  ultUmate  oonttdenoe  In  devices  that  can- 

an  indyodwt  ^"^"y***  !^^,Smi  i**"^  NOMINATIONS  not  ultimately  save  us.     Accept  us  with 

"2L^S^*it*fTw2S5to?r^SLoo  Executive  nominations  received  by  the  our  strenRths  and  we*lui«$es.  and  by 

n^T^LiU  iSL*^j%utu^  Tame  Senate  September  9.  1963 :  Thy  mercy  redeem  the  tim«  in  which  we 

to  be  fcnmd  m  ««tlM.d  aid  to  a  Yngosis'  v£.  Cutcuir  jtoo.  "ve.  for  we  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus 

l«ad.,    ililjllli    to   fo   W.   <«rB   w.y    to  ^^^^  ^^^^^   E<iw.s^.  Jr  .  of  Michigan  ^^"'^^  Our  lord.     Amen, 

commuuum.  ^^j  ^^  U^  circuit  Judc«.  Blxth   circuit,   vice  ■ 

18   yeart  ofjM   to  Communist    Yugoslavia  ThomM  M.  McAlllatar.  retired  ^jjg  JOURNAL. 

from  fh*  Vntted  Stmtet  iNTrmNATtoNAL  Atomic  Enhtct  Acr^cT                 .       ,    *»_       ,i„„    „# 

iTsm  saded  Jane  801  ^,         ^   o     k          ,  r^  i.f  ,.,i„    t^  >^  ,i,a  The    Journal    of    the    prooeedlnffs   of 

^    ^,                                        1^5  aDprewntatlve  of  the  United  Stat«  of  Amer-  Thursday,  September  5.   IMS.  was  read 

1946  (eooueote  rtd) *^  ^^   ^^    ^^  .eventh   session    of    the   Oencral  and  approved 

lt47  (eoonsaate  SM) Conlarence  of  the  Internatloual  Atomic  En-  , 

i»4i>:::::::::;:::::"-- .-  "^t?ouowin«-nam*d  persons  to  be  Ait«-  message  from  the  senate 

19M  («ooaeBle  aid) ^  nate  Heprenenuuve.  of  the  United  sute.  of  ^   messaRC   from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 

^•** " ' America  to  the  seventh  session  of  the  Gen-  jyj^QQ,^     one  of   its  clerks,   announced 

1M«-  T'  ^"'i'*^'^""*  °^  '^^  International  Atomic  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ameod- 

■«- '2;  ^j^w^r  Smyth,  of  New  Jersey.  ments  tn  which  the  concurren^of  the 

••^ johnGorham  PaUrey.  of  New  York  House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 

—^^.  -^—                                       190  James  T.  Ramey.  of  nunois.  the  followinf  tltJes : 

^"^            "'" ^.^ ,  Frank  K   Hefner,  of  Virginia.  H K  5823    An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 

.,-,.  ^     _^^__^_^^_  of  title   14.  United  States  Code,  rriatlng  to 

imnnnmir    ^tf_                                                123  *»•  appolntmetit.  pnmotlao.  ssparaUon.  and 

^^i^^j^ntt                                                     1"  CONFIRMATIONS  retlr«n*«>t  of  oUcers  of  th«  Coast  Guard,  and 

Executive   rxxninations  confirmed   by  for  other  purpose*;                               ,  „,  .„ 

•n,«^    «^                                               »5  »K     o   „-»-  c2^^f.c»inV^o,-  a    ia«7  H_R.  5781.  An  act  to  amend  ths  act  of  Au- 

TDtal    l«i \^^  the  Senate  September  9.  19«3.  ^^^^    ^     ^^^     ^    provide    that   professional 

.__-.  DtPAaTMiNT  or  Stat»  luirses  shall  be  registered  as  staff  oBlcers  In 

jjoog^oi^tg    1^ as  Graham    A    Martin,   of   Florida,   a   Foreign  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine:  and 

Mint^T  alA-                             --      -      --       2**  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister.  HR  6012    An  act  to  authorlae  the  I»re8l- 

^^           to  be  Ambassador  Eirtraordlnary  and  Plenl-  dent  to  procUlm  reguUUoas  for  preventing 

Total    19M **  pxjtentlary  of  the  United  SUtea  of  America  collision*  at  sea 

°""^"°  ^,TV,??'*"^  _^    n  »w   ^#  <--iif^„.-   t«  H-  The  message  also  announced  that  the 

laiii-  William  Matson  Roth,  of  California,  tooe  ^w^              j      i^in  „»  »v,„  #...n^„.4^r, 

^ornlc    aM                    1«  a   Deputy    Special   Repre-entaUve   for  Trade  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow  ng 

USSyaldT                        141  Ne«o«atvon7  with  the  rank  of  AmbMsador  title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 

Henry   A.   ByroMle.   of  Indiana,   a   Foreign  House  is  requested: 

l^tal    nW *•  Service  o«cer  of  the  class  of  career  minister.  s  1831    An   act    to   ameiul    the  Manpower 

-  ==  to  be  Ambassador  Kxtraordlnary  and  Plenl-  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 
IBM-  potentlary  at  the  United  States  otf  America 

^.^^^ffft^ff,^  aM •«  to  the  un»on  o*  Burma.  The  message  also  announced  that  the 

Military  aid *•  Gen.  Herbert  ».  PovreU.  US.  Army,  retired,  Presidlnc   OfSoer,   ptirsuant  to   49   Slat. 

of  Oregon,  to  be  AmbMsador  Krtraordlnary  425.  as  amended  by  Public  Law  8S-474, 

Total    ItM 157  and  PlenlpoenUary  a€  the  United  Statea  0*  had  demgna.ted  Mr.  AlXOTT  as  a  delegate 

' America  to  Hev  Eeaiand            ^ ^  ^^^  American  Oroup  at  the  Confer- 

■nn^amlrjM- ^^  iHtST^r  Administration,  Agency  for  Int«-  b*  held  in  B^Cr^e    Yugoslavui.  be«in- 

^                                                    national  Development.  uing  September  10.  1963. 

T8*al    I9*T I**  DiTLOKATTc  AKi)  PoancN  SmTir*  ^^—^■^^^^_— 

^^5-.                                                                ~  The  nominations  beginning  Roy  T.  Davis.  SUPPORTINQ  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

iSlliMry  aM <»  i^miamson   to  be  a  secretary  In   the  dlplo-  unjtnimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

_^^    j^g                                                129  matlc  service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer-  for  1  minute. 

^^    ^^                                                ,  _^  lea,  which  nominations  were  received  by  the  The    SPELAKER.      Is    there    objection 

1959    (economic)                                   -   -       174  SenaU  and  appeared  In  the  CoNoaessioNAi.  ^   ^^    requeat  of   the   gentleman  from 

IMO    (eetmoi«le>Iir 76  Hicoan  on  August  28. 19«3  Missouri? 

19«1    («ooBaaiie) 14T  ..         ,,,         ,,  There  was  no  objection. 

iMt    (eeooomJe) ii7  jj^r    CANNON.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter 

IMS    (•conoBile) n«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  purporting  to  be  addressed  to  me  and 

Total    economic   aid    (Including    »7M           '  ^^^"^  '^  '^^J"  ^^^  '1^7^'^  tn'' 

mfilkn  l»  10—)—- -— -  l.SOO  MONOXY.  SfptfmbfR  9,  1963  3epteml)er  4    1M3.  was  published  with- 

Total  mfUtwy  aM 7W  out  my  knowledge  or  consent.    It  leaves 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon.  the    impression    that    I    am    criticizing 

Ttotal  (ttorou^  JuneSO.  19«3) .-  2,  600  Rev.  CTiarles  R  Bayer,  First  Christian  President   Kennedy.      I   am   supporting 

^_^^^^„^_^^  Church.  Alexandria.  Va.,  offered  the  fol-  President  Kennedy. 

lowing  prayer;  . 

ADJOURNMENT  Almighty  Ood.  who  alone  art  eternal  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

li«r.   PROXmRE.     Mr.   President.   If  and  who  dost  rule  the  earth  where  our  x^rs^nwAM      Mr    cu^oVm-    t  aA 

there  la  ru)  further  business  to  come  be-  utile  systems  rise  and  pass   away,  we  Mr    *'T=^*-*"^^-     "Z^-  "P**^- J-..?^ 

fore  the  Bemla  at  tWa  time.  I  move,  offer  Thee  thia  day.    We  pray  Thy  bless-  unanimous  conaent  that  Subcomn^tee 

pursuant  to  tht  order  previoualy  en-  m,  upon  aU  those  who  make  decisions  No   1  °' H**,S°°T?^  °^           rffiSS 

tered.fcluiitaM8dB«teMlJoiim  until  12  «L»nJnf  other,  and  partkniUiriy  upon  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 

c'cIaeinooBtMMnoar.  this  tody.    GHve  to  the  Members  of  Con-  today.            ^^ 

TlMmollM«WJ«i«edto:  and  (atS  gm*  a  freah  courage.    Keep  them  from  The  SPEAKHl.    ^  ^^  ^^i^^]^,^, 

o'clock  and  !•  aimrtes  pjn.)  the  Senate,  the  temptaUon  of  being  preoccupied  with  the  requeet  of  the  g^UMaan  frotn  Ohio? 

in  ezecutlye  MMdon,  adjourned,   under  what  will  work  in  a  world  that  cries  out  There  was  no  objectton. 
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THE  PAKITX  RATIO 


Mr    FXNDLXT.     Mr.  SDeakar.  I 
unanimous  eoneeDl  toaddreaatHa 

for  1  minute  and  to  rertee  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEABXR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requeat  of  the  gentleman  from. 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announced  over 
the  weekend  the  parity  ratio  for  August. 
It  was  78 — down  2  points  from  a  year 
ago.  Parity  ratio  shows  the  relationship 
between  the  prlcoB  fanners  get.  and  the 
prices  they  pay. 

After  2Vi  years  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
Istration.  the  farmers  of  America  are 
worse  off  than  at  any  time  since  19S9. 
The  average  parity  ratio  for  1963  so  far  is 
78  with  xio  help  in  sight  The  last  year 
the  parity  ratio  aank  any  lower  was  1989, 
when  It  averaged  77. 

What  happened  to  the  90  peroMit  o« 
parity  promised  by  candidate  Kennedy 
In  1960?      

THE  SITUATION  IN  SOITTH  VIBTNAM 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addrev  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from. 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speller,  the 
sccounU  hi  this  momhag's  preBS  as  they 
deal  with  the  sttuatimi  with  South  Viet- 
nam certainly  leave  one  with  the  feeling 
that  in  the  executive  branch  the  right 
hand  does  not  know  what  the  left  hand 
is  doing. 

One  story  says  that  it  has  been  learned 
on  high  authority  that  tlM  U.8.  Oovem- 
ment  has  decided  to  cut  lU  aid  to  South 
Vietnam  in  order  to  force  reform  hi  the 
(jovemment  of  that  country. 

In  a  parallel  column  on  the  same  pago 
of  the  same  newspaper  there  is  a  report 
that  the  American  Central  Intelllgenoe 
Agency  has  decided  to  continue  pay- 
ments of  a  quarter-mlllion-doUar- 
monthly  fund  used  to  sva>I>ort  the  qieciai 
troops  of  the  South  VletnamflBe  cokmel 
who  led  the  raids  on  Buddhist  pagodas  <m 
August  21. 

Just  who  decides  what  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  would  seem  to  be  a  per- 
tinent question  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  up  until  now  propoaed 
legislation  to  establish  a  j<^t  congres- 
sional committee  to  oversee  the  foreign 
intelligence  operations  of  tiiis  comitiy 
had  attracted  only  my  nominal  interest 
I  shall  henceforth  be  actively  Interested 
in  seeing  such  legislation  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  will  introduce  a 
companion  bill  to  further  indicate  my 
al&rmative  Interest. 


^^^ la  there  objection  to 

ttie-naoest  at  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 


Thare  was  Bo  ofaJeotioB. 


CONSiaiT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Consent  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  can  the  first 
bin  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


ACQUISITION  OP  PROPERTY  IN 
SQUARE  758  IN  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  254)  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  certain 
property  In  square  758  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  an  addition  to  the  grounds 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building. 

Mr.  MdFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmouft  consent  that  this  bill  be 
pwaad  ov«r  without  prejudice. 

The  6PSAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  revMBt  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
Th«e  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  OS  THE  JUIXCIABT 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiotacy 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  _ 
on  September  10,  11.  and  12. 


STATE  OP  NEW  MEXICO 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4786) 
for  the  relief  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Bt  tt  emmeteA  by  the  Senate  and.  House 
of  Itefimntmti»e*  of  th*  Untied.  States  of 
Autmrlem^  in.  CougreMS  oasetabled,  Tbat  tn* 
State  of  New  Mexico  U  rellered  of  liability 
to  pay  to  tlie  United  States  the  sum  of  a46,- 
981.32,  representing  the  amount  by  which  the 
Department  of  the  Army  has  determined  the 
State  to  be  liable  on  account  of  certain  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  which  was  de- 
stroyed, damaged,  or  lost  as  a  result  of  a  fire 
wblch  occurred  on  May  30,  19M.  at  CUyton, 
Nkw  Uudco.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  Utalted  SUtes,  credit  shaH  be 
gtren  foe  amounts  for  which  liability  Is  re- 
nevad  by  thik  Act. 

TIM  MB  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HANOVER.  N.H.  AND  NORWICH.  VT. 
INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


The  Clerk  eaUed  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  626)  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
terstate school  district  by  Hanover,  N.H., 
and  Norwich.  Vt..  and  to  an  agreement 
between  Hanover  School  District.  New 
Hampshire,  and  Norwich  Town  School 
District.  Vermont. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  prtaent  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  the 
Raoou  to  show.  If  It  is  true,  that  this  i& 
without  coat  to  the  Federal  Oovumment. 

Bir.  STAFFOEUX  If  the  genUcman 
will  yWd.  this  ii  without  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral otyvemment. 

MSr.  OROS8.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  ISt.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  proisnt  ooBslderation  of  the  joint 
reaohition? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Joint  resolution  as  follows: 

Wlisceas,  by  aat  of  legisUtur*  M^proved 
May  IK  XMl.  tlM  State  ot  Mew  Haoapshlre. 
and.  by  aot  o<  ttM  gczMral  asMmbly  approved 
ApcU  8,  1068,  ttaa  8t«te  oC  Veimoat.  have 
separately  but  IdaaUoally  autboclaed  tha 
eetebUshment  by  Hanover,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Norwich,  Vermont,  of  an  Intexstete 
aehool  district:  and 

Whereas  section  116:  7  of  said  act.Q«  May 
16.  1961  (New  Hampshire),  and  eectlon  7  of 
said  act  ot  ApcU  3.  1968  (Vermont),  are 
Identical  to  the  following  effect: 

"ACRXaMKNT  BBTWam  HANOVaa  AMI*  NOR- 
WICH. EUtber  before  or  after  tba  corporate 
existence  of  the  district  begins.  Hanover 
and  Norwich  shall  antar  Into  one  or  more 
agreements  (not  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions oC  this  chapter)   which  shall: 

"a.  Express  tha  rlghte  and  duties  and  pro- 
cedures of  Hanover  and  Norwlck  and  the  dis- 
trict In  relattona  to  each  other,  to  the  extent 
t,t»»#  such  rlghte  and  duttaa  and  pcoeedure 
are  not  expreesed  In  this  chap«er  and/M-  by 
VenzKjnt  lav. 

"b.  Determine  the  grades  ol  school  to  be 
Included  in  the  district  achooi  ^ateoa. 

"c.  Place  a  valuatloa  oa  the  existing  plant 
to  be  taken  over  and  determine  Hanov«r*« 
and  Norwliai*B  fair  ehare  ot  auch  valaatlon 
and  the  terms  on  which  it  is  to  be  paid  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

"d.  Determine  the  ratio  for  the  apportlwj- 
ment  erf  expenees  during  the  fbret  two  fiscal 
years. 

"e.  Establish  the  official  name  of  the  dis- 
trict. In  addition,  the  agreemente  may  In- 
clude the  transaction  of  any  other  businees 
(except  the  election  ol  officers)  which  might 
be  transacted  at  the  organlaatiott  meeting. 
Such  agreements  rfiall  be  executed  on  behalf 
of  Hanover  In  written  form  signed  by  a 
majority  erf  the  Hanorer  School  Board  and 
approved  or  ratified  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  thoee  present  and  voting  by  voice  t>r  ballot 
at  an  aimual  or  special  meeting  of  the  Han- 
over school  district  Such  agreemente  shall 
be  executed  on  behalf  of  Norwich  by  auch 
officer  or  officers  of  Norwich  or  of  Vermont 
as  may  thereunto  be  duly  authcrtaed.-,  and 
Whereas.  In  accordance  with  said  section 
116:  7  and  said  section  7,  the  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  School  Board  on  May  14,  1W3. 
and  the  directors  of  ttie  Town  of  Norwich, 
Vermont,  S<aiool  Dlsmct  on  May  16.  1963. 
have  entered  into  the  fOUowlng  agreement: 

"AKTTCL.>S  OF  ACaCXIiaWT  UKtWMMM  HAHOCTa 
AHO  NOBWICH  IN  ACCOBDANCS  WITH  B»CTION 
11S:7  or  NXW  HAltPSHiaX  statutk  akd  sec- 
TIOM  7  or  VXRMONT  STATUTK 

"a.  Procedural  Agreements. 

"1  The  achooU  of  the  Hanover  District, 
the  Norwich  District  and  the  Unkjn  Districfc 
shall  be  admlnUtered  by  the  saoM  Sufeiln- 
tendent.  The  Union  District  may  alao  hire 
an  Assistant  Superintendent. 

"2.  The  currlciUa  of  the  elementary  schoela 
of  the  Hanover  and  Norwich  Diatrlcte  shaU 
be  standaxdixed  so  that  children  in  bath 
towns  wlU  have  an  integrated  currieuliun. 

•3.  The  Union  District  will  accept  tuition 
pupils  in  grades  7-12  when  this  is  te  the  a^*- 
vantage  of  Ite  educaUonal  program. 

"4.  Except  for  the  special  cases  listed  be- 
low, the  foUowlnc  etotutory  formula  shall  In 
general  apply  for  apportlomnent  of  current 
annual  approprtatlona  after  the  flrst  two 
fiscal  years  of  (^jeration: 

.  shaU  be  divided  between  Hanover 
and  Norwich  in  the  proportion  that  the  aver- 
age dally  memberrtJlp  of  each  In  the  district 
school  for  the  preoedl&g  Bscal  year  bears  to 
the  totel  average  membership  for  such  year, 
"mclvded  wa«M  be  apeetel  costa  specffl- 
oally  appUcalBle  to  gr«4ea  7-ia,  aarti  as 
^tKt«*^««  and  AcCtnttea.  Detaer  Training, 
maad  Cbarpaa,  and  Haalt^i  ai^ervlskMS.  ex- 
cept for  those  relating  to  the  WMmmtr  grade 
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I.  and   any  Oapttal   Outtay 
lIiiUmWm  t»  th«  high  Mtaool  aloiM. 

"Kielwltd  •■«  mibaJidy  of  Khool  lunch, 
ooats  of  nmratlow.  aui>nfn>n<i«  umI  oapltal 
oQtuy  for  tb*  gym  and  eafMarte.  and  eovta 
of  operaOoB.  B&tonanea  and  capital  outlay 
r«UtMl  lb  frooBda.  In  tbaaa  cams  the  fol- 
lowlnc  fmrawHx  rtuOl  apply. 

"L  SabaMy  of  aehool  lunch  u  to  be  appor- 
tioned In  tlw  fatto  of  the  aTer*«e  dally  mem- 
benhlp  of  Harwich  iradea  T  through  la  to 
Banorar  gradH  1  through  13 

"tl.  IfalntMianri  and  operating  ooete  and 
capital  outlay  for  tha  gym  and  eafeterla,  after 
September  1.  ItM.  ahaU  be  aUocated  mm  fol- 
lowe :  88  pareant  <k  coata  relating  to  the  gym 
and  80  pageaat  at  ooata  relating  to  the 
cafatarte  aball  ba  charged  to  the  Union  Dle- 
trlet.  with  tba  remainder  charged  to  the 
HanoTer  OtoaAa  Bdiool. 

"Ul.  Mmetpi  tar  Itema  clearly  aeslgnable 
either  to  tiM  Haao'ver  Orade  School  or  to 
the  Union  Dflilut  alone,  the  coaU  ot  the 
operatton.  OMtBtaoanoa  and  capital  outlay 
lalatad  to  yonndi.  aftar  September  1.  1M4. 
ahall  ba  aaalpMd  aa  foUowa:  73  percent  to 
the  Union  DtoMct  and  the  reat  to  the  Han- 
over Orada  aehool. 

"Ooata  alJOfO tafi  to  the  Union  DUtrlct  un- 
der (U)  aad  <U1)  itukU  be  dlTlded  between 
the  mamhar  towna  In  aocordanoe  with  the 
atatutory  formula  aet  forth  above.  Ailoca- 
tlona  in  aU  aanapClona  mentioned  above  ahall 
have  parlodle  reviews,  wtiich  will  provide 
oorrectlona  as  needed. 

"b.  flrartaa  at  School  to  be  Included. 

"Oradea  T  through  13  ahall  be  included  In 
the  dlatrlct  achooi  syatem.  beginning  Sep- 
tember. 1M4. 

"e.  ValuattaB  ot  Preeent  Plant  and  Pair 
Share  of  Towaa. 

"Tlie  xuaaanf  aohool  plant  for  gradea  7 
through  1^  t»w»im«tr»y  building,  land,  and 
equipnMnt  In  Hanover,  New  Hampahire.  ahall 
be  valued  at  gUU.000.  The  prooeea  of  buy- 
ing in  ahall  take  place  aa  followi:  Norwich 
ahall  niimpan—la  the  Hanover  School  DUtrlct 
for  Norwiehli  ahara  of  the  school  plant,  In 
a  lump  aum;  Hanover  ahall  then  deed  to  the 
Union  Dlatrlct  the  above  specified  plant. 

"Thm  eoat  og  buying  into  the  Union  District 
and  the  coat  of  naw  construction  undertaken 
during  IMt-M  ahall  ba  divided  according  to 
the  ratio  of  atailanta  in  gradee  7  throiigh  13 
in  any  achooi  and  realdant  in  the  respective 
towna  aa  of  Aprtt  1. 1963. 

"d.  Apporttenment  of  Expenses  During  the 
Flrat  Two  Flaeal  Tears. 

"Ttx*  operating  ezpensea  for  the  school  year 
1904-65  rhall  ba  baaed  on  the  same  ratio  aa 
in  0  abova.  oomputed  aa  of  November  1.  1903, 
and  for  190B-06  on  the  ratio  computed  as  of 
November  1.  1964. 

"e.  Nam*  of  the  District. 

"The  nam*  of  ttta  new  district  shall  be  the 
Draaden  Sdioal  Dtotrlct. 

"f .  Proeodora  for  Future  Amendments. 

"Any  anandmant  to  the  Articlea  of  Agree- 
ment arrlrad  at  aftar  the  organisation  of  the 
mtaratata  VbIob  shall  be  by  a  %  vote  of  the 
Dtaraetora  rartdant  In  the  town  of  Norwich 
and  %  TOie  of  tha  Director*  realdent  in  the 
town  of  HMaovar. 

"Approvad  toy  the  Hanover  School  Board  on 
May  14,  1906. 

"Wbxzam  L.  WnjBON. 

"JORIf  Q.  KXKXKT, 

"Klbmbbtw  M.  Bkaolxt, 
"Aufoit  B.  Ivas. 
"Cabol   ■.   UcLAtn. 

"JOHH  W.  SCHLBCHKB, 

"Approved  by  the  Otreetors  of  the  Town 
of  Norwich  Sebool  Dlatrlct  on  May  1«,  190S. 
"Prmi  P.  Plamtx. 

"WtLtJUM     W.      fUlXASB, 

"CmauA  Lawia." 

Jtesoleag  bg  tha  Smtmt*  and  Houae  o/  &ep- 
resentaMaaa  if  thm  Vmtted  States  o/  Ameriem 
In  Oongtmm  Maamblad.  Tliat  the  conaant  of 
Congveaa  la  hOMtoy  glean  to  tha  aatabUah- 
ment  by  Haao^ir,  New  Hampahire.  and  Nor- 


wich. Vssmont.  of  an  interstate  eohool  dis- 
trict as  authortaed  by  said  act  of  May  16. 
1901  (New  Hampahire) .  and  said  act  of  April 
8.  190S  (Vermont),  and  to  the  above-quoted 
agreement  between  the  Hanover.  New  Hamp- 
shire, School  Board  and  the  directors  of  the 
town  of  Norwich.  Vermont.   School  DUtrlct. 

Sac.  3.  The  right  U  hereby  reeerved  by  the 
Oongreea  or  any  of  Its  standing  committees 
to  require  the  diecloeure  and  the  furnishing 
of  such  Information  and  data  by  the  Dreeden 
School  DUtrlct  as  U  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  Congress  or  such  ontnmlttee. 

Sac.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  ur  re- 
peal thU  Act  Is  expreealy  reeerved 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COURSES    UNDER    WAR    ORPHANS' 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (8.  330)  to 
amend  chapter  35  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  after  the 
expiration  of  the  Korean  conflict  veter- 
ans' education  and  training  program, 
approval  of  courses  under  the  war 
orphans'  educational  assistance  program 
shall  be  by  State  approving  agencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
36  of  tlUe  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Subchapter  VII — State  Approving  Agencies 

"I  1771.  Designation 

"(a)  Unless  otherwise  established  by  the 
law  of  the  State  concerned,  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  each  State  U  requested  to  create  or 
designate  a  State  department  or  agency  as 
the  'State  approving  agency'  for  hU  State 
for  the  purpoeea  of  UxU  chapter  after  the 
date  for  the  expiration  of  all  education  and 
training  provided  for  In  chapter  S3  of  thU 
title.  Such  agency  may  be  the  agency  desig- 
nated or  created  In  accordance  with  section 
1841  of  thU  UUe. 

"(b)(1)  If  any  State  falls  or  declines  to 
create  or  designate  a  State  approving  agency, 
the  provisions  of  thU  chapter  wtilch  refer  to 
the  State  approving  agency  shall,  with  re- 
spect to  such  State,  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  Administrator. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  courses  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  AdminUtrator  under  section 
1773  of  thU  title,  the  provUlons  of  thU 
chapter  which  refer  to  a  State  approving 
agency  ahall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
Administrator. 
"I  iTn.  Approval  of  couraea 

"(a)  An  eligible  person  shall  receive  the 
beneflta  of  thU  chapter  while  enrolled  In  a 
course  of  education  offered  by  an  educational 
Institution  only  if  (1)  such  course  U  ap- 
proved as  provided  In  thU  chapter  by  the 
State  approving  agency  for  the  State  where 
such  educational  institution  U  located,  or 
by  the  AdminUtrator,  or  (3)  such  course  U 
approved  (A)  for  the  enrollment  of  the  par- 
ticular individual  under  the  provUlons  of 
section  1737  of  thU  title  or  (B)  toe  special 
restorative  training  under  subchapter  V  of 
thU  chapter.  Approval  of  oouraes  by  State 
approving  agencies  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  provUlons  of  thU  chapter  and  such 
other  regulations  and  polleiea  aa  the  State 
approving  agency  may  adopt,  gach  State 
approving  agency  shall  furniah  the  Admin- 
Utrator with  a  current  lUt  of  educational 
inatltutlona  specifying  couraea  which  It  has 
approved,  and,  in  addition  to  such  lUt.  It 
ahall  furnUh  such  other  Information  to  the 


AdminUtrator  as  It  and  the  AdminUtrator 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpoaaa  of  thU  chapter.  Xacb  SUte 
approving  agency  sbaU  notify  the  AdminU- 
trator of  tha  diaapproval  of  any  course  pre- 
viously approved  and  shall  set  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  such  disapproval. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  approval  of  couraea  of  education 
offered  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  authorized  under  other  laws  to  super- 
vise such  education  The  AdmlnUuator  may 
approve  any  course  In  any  other  educational 
Institution  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter. 
■'!  1773    Cooperation 

"(a)  The  AdminUtrator  and  each  State 
approving  agency  shall  taks  cognisance  of 
the  fact  that  definite  duUea.  funcUons.  and 
responsibilities  are  conferred  upon  the  Ad- 
mlnlsuator  and  each  State  approving  agency 
under  the  educational  programs  established 
under  thU  chapter.  To  assure  that  such 
progranu  are  effectively  and  efBclently  ad- 
mlnUtered.  the  cooperation  of  the  AdminU- 
trator and  the  State  approving  agencies  U 
essential.  It  U  necessary  to  eatabllsh  ao 
exchange  of  Information  pertaining  to  actlvl- 
tlea  of  educaUonai  insUtutlons.  and  par- 
ticular attention  should  be  given  to  the 
enforcement  of  approval  standards,  enforce- 
ment of  enrollment  restrictions,  and  fraudu- 
lent and  other  criminal  activities  on  the  part 
of  persons  connected  with  educational  InsU- 
tuUons  in  which  eligible  persons  are  enrolled 
under  thU  chapter. 

"(b)  The  AdminUtrator  will  fumUh  the 
State  approving  agenclee  vrlth  copies  of  such 
Veterans'  AdmlnUtratlon  Informational  ma- 
terial as  may  aid  them  In  carrying  out  thl» 
chapter. 

"I  1774.  Reimbursement  of  expenses 

"The  Administrator  U  authorlaed  to  enter 
Into  contracts  or  agreemenU  with  State  and 
local  agencies  to  pay  such  State  and  local 
agenclee  for  reasonable  and  neceaaary  ex- 
pensea  of  salary  and  travel  Incurred  by  em- 
ployees of  such  agencies  In  (i)  rendering 
necessary  services  In  ascertaining  the  quali- 
fications of  educational  Institutions  for  fur- 
nishing courses  of  education  to  eligible  per- 
sons under  thU  chapter,  and  in  the  super- 
vision of  such  educational  Institutions,  and 
(3)  furniahing,  at  the  request  of  the  Ad- 
minUtrator, any  other  services  in  connection 
with  thU  chapter.  Kach  such  contract  or 
agreement  shall  be  conditioned  upon  compli- 
ance with  the  standards  and  provisions  of 
thU  chapter. 
"I  1778.  Approval  of  accredited  courses 

"(a)  A  State  approving  agency  may  ap- 
prove the  courses  offered  by  an  educational 
institution  when — 

"(I)  such  courses  have  been  accredited 
and  approved  by  a  nationally  recogniasd 
accrediting  agency  or  association; 

"  ^3)  such  courses  are  conducted  under  sec- 
tions 11-38  of  title  30:  or 

"(3)  such  courses  are  accepted  by  ths 
State  department  of  education  for  credit  for 
a  teacher's  certlfleate  or  a  teacher'a  degree. 
For  the  purposes  of  thU  chapter  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  sliaii  publUh  a  lUt 
of  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agen- 
clee and  aasocUtions  which  he  determines  to 
be  reUable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of 
training  offered  by  an  educational  institu- 
tion and  the  State  approving  agencies  may, 
upon  concurrence,  utilize  the  accedltatlon  of 
such  accrediting  asaocUtlons  or  agencies  for 
approval  of  the  courses  specifically  accredited 
and  approved  by  such  accrediting  association 
or  agency.  In  making  application  for  ap- 
proval, the  institution  shall  transmit  to  the 
State  approving  agency  copies  of  lU  catalog 
or  bulletin. 

"(b)  As  a  condition  to  approval  under  thli 
saetion,  the  State  approving  agency  must 
find  that  adequate  records  are  kept  by  the 
educational  Institution  to  show  the  progress 
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ot  eaoh  allglbla  . 

ttig  agemoy  musk  alao  dad  th«g 

tional  Institution  malntalna  a  wrlttaa 
ord  of  tha  pravloaa  aducaMetk  and  tralalng 
of  the  eiiglhte  pctson  and  daaaly  Indloataa 
that  approprUU  cradlt  has  bean  glmn  toy  Hm 
institution  for  prevlcma  education  and  train- 
ing with  the  training  period  rtiortanad  pro- 
portionately and  tha  eilglMe  perwm  and  tha 
AdminUtrator  so  notldad. 
•  j  1778.  Approval  of  nonaoeredltad  oonraaa 

■■(a)  No  course  of  edttoatlon  whlah  haa 
not  been  approved  by  a  State  appcwrlng 
agency  pursuant  to  section  1608  or  1771  of 
thU  title,  which  U  offered  by  a  public  or 
private,  profit  or  nonprofit,  educational  inatl- 
tutlon  ahall  be  approved  for  the  purpoaea  of 
thU  chapter  unleas  the  educational  tnsttta- 
uon  offering  sudi  course  sutotnita  to  tha  ap» 
proprlate  State  approving  agency  a  wrtttan 
application  for  approval  of  aneh  oonna  In 
accordance  with  the  provlskiaa  of  this 
cbapter. 

"(b)  Such  application  ahaU  ba  accom- 
panied by  not  leaa  than  two  copies  of  tha 
current  catalog  or  bulletin  which  la  certUled 
as  true  and  correct  In  content  and  potktj  toy 
an  authortaed  owner  or  oAoial  aad  Inetadaa 
tha  foUowtDg: 

"(1)  IdMtlfyii«  data,  sueh  as  vohuM 
number  ajud  date  of  pwhlVtatton; 

"(3>  Namea  of  the  Inatitutlon  and  lU  gov- 
erning body.  offlciaU  and  faculty: 

"(3)  A  calendar  of  tha  matltatlon  ihowtng 
legal  holidays,  beginning  and  ending  data  of 
each  quarter,  term,  or  semeatar,  aad  othar 
important  datea; 

*'(4)  InaUtutlon  policy  and  regulatlona  en 
enrollment  with  reapaet  to  enroUnaant  datea 
and  speoiflc  entrance  raqulremante  for  each 
course; 

"(6)  InsUtuUon  policy  and  regulatlona 
relative  to  leave,  abaences,  class  cots,  makenp 
work,  tardlneas  and  tnteri uptloua  forunaat- 
isfactory  attendanca; 

"(6)  Inatttntlon  policy  and  ragalattflna 
relative  to  standards  of  progress  reqidrad  of 
ths  student  by  Aha  Instttuttoo  (tidi  poUey 
will  define  the  grading  ayatam  of  tha  Insti- 
tution, the  minimum  grades  considered  sat- 
isfactory, conditions  for  interruption  for  un- 
satisfactory grades  or  progress  and  a  deacrtp- 
tlon  of  the  probationary  period.  If  any.  al- 
lowed by  tha  institution,  and  eondltlona  of 
reentrance  for  thoee  studente  dismiaaad  far 
unsatlafactory  progreas.  A  atatamant  wUl  toe 
made  regarding  progress  records  kept  toy  tha 
lasUtuUoQ  and  f umlahad  tha  atudant) ; 

"(7)  Institution  policy  and  regulatlona  K- 
latlng  to  student  conduct  and  conditions  for 
dismissal  for  unsatisfactory  conduct; 

"(8)  Detailed  sebedulea  Of  fees,  (diargea  flor 
tuition,  booha.  auppUaa.  tonta.  atudant  aoMvl- 
tiss.  labcratvy  tmm.  Brrln  aiargta^  rantali^ 
depoalta.  and  all  other  chargaa; 

"(9)  Policy  and  regulatlona  of  tha  Inatltu* 
Uon  relative  to  the  refund  of  tha  unuaart 
portion  of  tuition,  faea,  and  other  chaigaa 
In  the  event  the  student  doee  not  enter  the 
course  or  withdraws  or  U  dUeontinuod  thera- 
from; 

"(10)  A  deacriptlrai  ot  the  avaUahla  space, 
facilities,  and  equlpmant; 

"(11)  A  course  outline  for  eaoh  coiiraa  for 
which  approval  la  requaatad.  ahowlng  sub- 
jects or  units  In  the  coune,  type  of  work  or 
skill  to  be  learned,  and  approxlmato  tlma 
and  clock  hours  to  be  spent  on  each  subject 
or  unit;  and 

"(13)  Policy  and  regulatlona  of  tha  iaatl- 
tution  relative  to  granting  credit  for  pravloaa 
educational  training. 

"(c)  Tha  mpptaprkntm  State  ayprovlBC 
agency  may  approva  tha  appUratlmv  of  auah 
Institution  when  tha  institution  and  Ita  non- 
accredited  courses  are  found  upon  invaatl- 
gatlon  to  have  met  the  foDowlng  erltarla 

"  ( 1 )  The  oeuraaa,  euxrlenlam.  aad ' 
Uon  are  conaiataat  In  quality,  ooataat, 
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with  triatOw-ootaaes  la  puhDa  achools 
prlvala  achools  la  the  State,  with 


"(■) 


la  In  tha  Inatltutlaa  adaqwata 
inatruetloaal  material,  aad 
paraonnal  to  provftte  tralatng  of 
good  quality. 

"(S)  Bdueatlaaal  and  eiqierlenoa  quallfl- 
eatlona  of  dlraetera.  adminUtrators,  and  in- 
•tmotora  are  adequate. 

"(4)  The  institution  maintains  a  written 
record  of  the  prevtoua  education  and  train- 
ing of  the  tilglble  parscm  and  clearly  indl- 
eatea  that  i^ipropnate  credit  has  been  given 
toy  tha  Institution  for  i»«vieuB  education  and 
tratnlx^,  with  the  tralnlag  period  ahortened 
proportloBately  and  the  eMglbla  person  and 
the  Administrator  so  notlflad. 

"(V>  A  copy  of  the  course  outline,  sched- 
ule of  tuition,  fees,  and  other  charges,  reg- 
ulatlona pertaining  to  absenee,  grading  pol- 
icy, and  rulea  of  operation  and  eoadtict  will 
toe  furalahcd  tbo«llgltole  person  upon  enroQ- 

BBUlk. 

"(8)  UttoD  completion  of  training,  the 
eUgltoia  parson  la  given  a  certlfleate  by  the 
instttwtlott  Indicating  the  approved  oourae 
and  IndtaatlBg  that  training  was  aatiafaeto- 
rlly  completed. 

"(T)  Adequate  records  aa  prescribed  by  the 
State  approving  agency  are  kept  to  show 
attaadaaee  and  progress  or  grades,  and  aatls- 
fastory  atendarda  relating  to  attendance, 
pumrass.  aad  ooDdvct  are  enforced. 

"(8^  Ttie  InstitntloB  compllea  with  idl 
local,  dty.  county,  munlclpia,  Stote,  and 
Federal  regulatlona,  anch  aa  fire  codes,  build- 
ing aad  sanitation  codes.  The  Stete  approv- 
Is^  agency  may  require  such  evidence  of 
compliance  as  U  deemed  necessary. 

"(9)  The  Institution  U  flnandally  sound 
ftn^  capatolo  ot  fulfilling  Its  oommltments  for 
training. 

"(10)  The  InatltuUoa  doea  not  utilize  ad- 
«f  any  type  which  U  erroneoua  or 
lag.  elthsr  by  actual  statement, 
iimlsdnii.  or  intlmatloB.  The  institution 
ahall  not  be  deemed  to  have  met  this  re- 
qulrKnent  until  the  State  approving  agency 
(A>  haa  ascertained  from  the  Federal  Trade 
whether  the  Commlaalon  haa 
order  to  the  Institution  to  ceaae 

dsMst  from  any  act  or  practice,  and  (B) 

has,  if  audi  an  order  has  been  issued,  given 
due  weight  to  that  fact. 

"(11)  The  Institutloa  does  not  eseeed  Ite 
enroBment  limitations  as  eetabliahed  by  the 
State  approving  agency. 

"(II)  The  institution's  administrators, 
directors,  owners,  and  Instructors  are  of  good 
repatatlain  aad  character. 

"(IS)  The  inaitution  haa  and  maintains  a 
policy  tor  the  refund  of  the  untised  potion 
of  tuition,  fees,  and  other  chargea  in  the 
event  the  eUglble  person  fans  to  enter  the 
coarse  or  withdraws  or  U  discontinued 
thatefiom  at  any  time  prior  to  completion 
and  such  pdlicy  must  provide  that  the 
amount  charged  to  tha  ellgihle  person  for 
tmtlon,  fees,  and  other  chargaa  for  a  portion 
of  the  course  ahall  not  exceed  the  approxi- 
mate pro  rata  portion  of  the  total  charges  for 
tuition,  fees,  and  other  charges  that  the 
length  of  the  completed  portion  of  the  course 
bears  to  Its  totol  length. 

"(14)  Such  additional  criteria  aa  may  be 
deemed   neceeaary   by   the   State   approving 


"I  lift,  notice  of  approval  of  oouraes 

"The  State  approving  agency,  upon  deter- 
mining that  an  educational  institution  haa 
compUed  with  aU  the  requirements  of  this 
chapter,  will  tsaue  a  letter  to  such  institution 
forth  the  aeKonm  wMeh  have  been 

for  the  pnrpoeee  of  thla  chapter. 

t  win  tutaidi  an  oOelal  copy  of  such  letter 
l-  ttKft  aotossfiMat  amendmente  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Ibe  letter  of  approval  shall  be 
aooompanled  by  a  copy  of  the  catalog  or 


touUsttik  of  lbs  liwtusitltti.  aa  anproved  Iqr 
the  State  appienlag  agaacy.  aad  shatt  oon- 

tiL\n  the  following  Informatiooi^ 

"(1)  date  of  letter  and  eff*ttve  date  of 
sfiproval  of  oomeis; 

"(2).  proper  address  and   name  of   each 
educational  Instltutlosx; 

"  (3)  authority  for  approval  and  oonditlona 
of  approval,  referring  spedflcally  to  tha  ap- 
proved catalog  or  bulletin  putollstaed  toy  the 
educational  Inatltation; 
"(4)  name  of  each  conraa  approved; 
"(6)  where  appBeatola.  anEoUmant  limita- 
tions such  aa  »»»»»< wrtmt  BumbecB  authorised 
and  studestt- teacher  ratio: 

"(6)  aignature    of   reaponslble    official    of 
State  approving  agency;  and 

"(7)  such  ottier  fair  and  rsasonstole  pro- 
vUlons as  are  considered  neceaaary  toy  the 
appropriate  State  approrlng  agency. 
"J  1778.  Disapproval  of  courses 
"(a)  Any  course  approved  for  the  purpoaea 
of  thU  chapter  which  fans  to  meet  any  of  the 
requirementa  of  thU  chapter  ahall  be  im- 
mediately disapproved  by  the  appropriate 
State  approving  agency.  An  educational  in- 
stitution which  haa  ita  courses  disapproved 
by  a  State  approvlng^agency  win  be  notified 
of  such  dlsapixroval  by  a  certified  or  regis- 
tered letter  of  notification  and  a  return  re- 
ceipt secured. 

"(b)  Kach  State  ^proving  agency  ahaU 
notify  the  AdminUtrator  of  each  course 
which  it  haa  disapproved  under  thla  section. 
The  Administrate'  shall  notlfly  the  State 
approving  agency  of  hU  disapproval  of  any. 
eduaatlonal  institution  under  chapter  31  of 
thU  title." 

Sec.  2.  Saetion  17SS  of  tltte  Sd,  United 
States  Code.  U  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"An"  in  sabsectUm  (a)  and  taaarttng  In  lieu 
thereof  "Until  the  date  for  tha  e^toaitlon  of 
aU  education  and  tratatag  uodsr  (daptsr  3S 
of  thU  tlUe,  an";  (3)  by  inasrtiag  Immadl- 
ately  after  "thU  section"  in  subsection  (a) 
the  following  "or  sutoChaptBr  vn  of  this 
el»pt«r":  (g)  toy  inserting-  hnmadUtaly 
after  "seetten  186^*  In  subsection  (to)  the 
following  "or  section  1778";  and  (4>  by 
striking  out  eubeectton  (c) . 

Sec.  3.  Section  1T8«  of  title  3»,  United 
States  Gtade,  U  aawnded  (1)  toy  laasrtlng 
"(a)"  imnwdlately  bsfors  "Ths  Administra^ 
tor-;  (2)  by  striking  out  "or  any  of  th» 
standards  and  criteria  of  aactloaa  18C3  and 
1654  of  thU  titie";  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foHowlng: 

"(b)  UntU  the  date  for  the  expiration  of 
aU  education  and  training  under  chapter  S3 
or  thU  title,  the  drtanlnlatrater  may  dleoan- 
tinue  ths  educational  asslstenes  allowaaee  eg 
any  ehglhte  persosi  if  he  find  ths*  tlae  eoorse 
of  education  In  irtilch  the  aOglMa  petecn  Is 
enrolled  fails  to  maet  any  of  the  atandante 
and  entarU  of  seetleas  1888  aad  IBM  of  thla 
tttie." 

Sac.  4.  Section  1787  of  tiUe  88,  United 
States  Code,  U  amended  by  striking  owe 
"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subeeo- 
ttons  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  1715  of  this  title. 
the"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Ybn". 

awe.  8.  The  analysU  of  chapter  38  of  title 
38,    United    States    Code.    Is    amended    by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"suBsacnoM  vn — Braxs  atpbovimo  aoENCZxa 

"1771.  DaslgnaUon. 

"1772.  Approval  of  courses. 

"1773.  Cooperation. 

"1774.  Reimbursement  of  expensse 

"1775.  Approval  ot  aoevedited  couraea. 

"1776.  Approval  of  noaaceredlted  eouraee. 

"1777.  Notice  of  ^proval  of  oot 

"1778,  Diaapproval  of  ootorsea.' 


The  bm  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
tjm^    wag  read    tha   third   tiida, 
passed,  and  a  sKiiioa  to  reeoaaider 
laid  on  the  table. 
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DEBCaPUMART  BOARD6  IN  THE  DE- 

PAimfXIfT     OP     MEDICINE     AND 

SXTROKRY 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (HJl.  6681) 
to  amend  title  n  of  the  United  Stotes 
Code  to  allow  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erana*  Affairs  to  ddegate  to  the  Chief 
M-^HJA^i  Dlractor  In  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Sunary  authority  to  act 
upon  the  leownMiMlttlnnn  of  the  disci- 
plinary boarda  pcofMed  by  section  4110 
of  tttle  38.  UMIad  States  Code. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bin,  aa  follows: 

M«  U  •nmeUd  by  th*  SenuU  and  Hovm  o/ 
JUrrttntmtUM*  o/  tht  Vnittd  SUiUs  of 
Awieriea  to  OoN#rsM  mMmmbUd.  That  Mo- 
tion 4110  of  title  M,  XTUtwl  St&tM  Cod«.  ia 
unaadsd  by  addtng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlnff  new  subsectlnn  (e)  to  read  u  fol- 
io««: 

"(e)  Tbe  Administrator,  within  such  liml- 
tatlooa  M  he  may  prescribe,  may  delegate  to 
the  Chief  Mtifl^'  Director  the  authority 
TWtsd  In  him  by  sobssctlona  (b)  and  (d)  of 
this  Mctlon  to  (1)  appolat  the  chairman  and 
gtentmrj  of  a  dlsolpliasry  board,  such  ofllclal 
to  bsTS  the  power  preeolbed  by  thie  eecUon, 
and  (2)  reoelTS  sad  set  upon  the  recommen- 
dations ot  soeb  a  boaid.  Any  pereon  agalnat 
whom  disciplinary  setkm  is  taken  under  au- 
tborlty  delefatsd  pursoant  to  thla  eubaection 
^tiall  hare  the  right  to  appeal  euch  action  to 
the  Admlnlatratar.  bat  in  the  abeenoe  of  euch 
an  appeal  the  dseMon  of  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  ahali  have  the  lame  force  and  effect 
aa  a  dedaton  of  tbs  Admlnletrator." 

The  bill  waa  ordoed  to  be  engrossed 
Mid  raad  a  thtard  tlma.  was  read  the  third 
paand.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
laM  on  the  table. 


RMLATmO  TO  THE  EXCHANGE  OP 
CERTAIN   LAMDe   BETWEEN    THE 
STATE    OP    GilSaON     AND     THE 
C.  *  B.  LIVaSTOCK  CO..  INC. 
The  Clerk  eaUad  tha  bill  (S.  1185)  re- 
lating to  ttia  aehaBge  of  certain  lands 
between  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the 
C.  k  B.  Ltvettoek  Co.,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objectlm,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bin,  as  follows: 

Be  it  WMrtsi  by  tht  8«n»te  and  House  of 
U0pra»tntmt1tM»ofth«VnitUdataUMOtAm^' 
<os  tm  Oom^nm  siiewbled.  That  (a)  not- 
wlthsteadli^  tba  provlaloDe  of  section  a  of 
the  Act  o<  Oiiilssibw  as.  i960  (M  8Ut.  »S1 ) . 
the  Secretary  of  Itos  mterlor  U  authorised 
to  aoeept  from  tba  Bfeste  ol  Orefon  (with- 
out ooat  to  the  Vnltsd  Statee)  a  deed  con- 
v«ytnc  to  the  Uaitsd  Btatee  aU  right,  title. 
and  Interest  ot  tba  gtaU  of  Oregon  m  and 
to  the  foUowbag  daserlbed  land  (together 
with  any  buildings  aad  other  permanent  Im- 
provement tbsisen) :  the  weet  half  of  the 
eouthweet  quartar  of  section  33,  towoahlp 
4  north,  range  9B  east,  Willamette  meridian, 
Oregon,  euob  land  being  a  part  of  a  tract  of 
land  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Oregon  by 
patent  numbsred  1308889.  dated  September 
17,  19M.  piirsuant  to  the  aforementioned 
Act. 

(b)  Upon  ths  receipt  of  a  deed  from  the 
State  of  Ongoo  conveying  to  the  United 
Statee  the  land  asswibert  In  aubeecUon  (a). 
the  Secretary  of  ths  Interior  la  authorized 
to  convey  by  patent  or  other  appropriate 
conveyance  to  tlM  O.  and  B.  Uveetock  Com- 
pany, InoorporaSed.  of  Bermlaton,  Oregon 
(without  east  to  ths  XTnlted  States),  all 
right,  title,  and  Satarest  of  the  United  statee 
la  and  to  sash  IwaS  (taeludlng  all  mineral* 
contained  therstn) ,  together  with  any  bulld- 
Inga  and  other  permanent  ImprovementB 
thereon,  upon  the  condition  that: 


(1)  The  C.  and  B.  Uveatook  Company. 
Xnoorporated.  oonvey  to  the  United  Statee 
fee  almple  Utle  to  the  following  deaorlbed 
parceU  ot  land  (Including  all  minerals  con- 
tained therein),  together  with  any  build- 
ings and  other  permanent  improvements 
thereon:  The  west  half  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
15,  lying  south  of  U.SJ13.  canal  "A",  the 
east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  section  15.  lying  south 
of  U.SJI.S.  canal  "A",  less  the  westerly  135 
feet  thereof;  the  east  half  of  the  northeiist 
quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section 
23.  le^  railroad  right-of-way:  that  portion 
of  the  northweet  quarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  33  and  of  the  north  half 
of  the  northweet  quarter  of  section  33.  lying 
south  and  east  of  U.SJ13.  canal  "A",  except- 
ing from  said  north  half  of  said  northwest 
quarter  of  section  23,  that  certain  portion 
thereof  as  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Oregon 
by  deed  recorded  October  10,  lOSO,  in  deed 
book  360  at  page  613.  records  of  Umatilla 
County,  Oregon.  All  being  In  township  4 
north,  range  38  east,  of  the  Willamette  merid- 
ian, in  the  county  of  UmatlUa  and  State  of 
Oregon.  Excepting  any  and  all  roads  and 
water  rlghU-of-way 

(3)  If  It  la  determined  after  an  appraisal 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the 
property  to  be  conveyed  to  the  United  States 
by  such  compcuiy  Is  of  lees  value  than  the 
property  to  be  conveyed  to  such  company  by 
the  United  State*,  the  State  of  Oregon  and 
the  C.  and  B.  Livestock  Company.  Incorpo- 
rated, pay  to  the  United  States  an  amount 
equal  to  that  difference  in  value,  which 
amount  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(c)  The  conveyance  to  the  C.  and  B.  Live- 
stock Company,  Incorporated,  authorlaed 
under  subeectlon  (b)  of  thla  section  shall 
be  made  subject  to  a  right-of-way  in  the 
land  so  conveyed  for  ditches  or  canals  con- 
structed under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  August 
30,  1890  (36SUt.  391). 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorlaed  to  convey  by  patent  or  other 
appropriate  conveyance  to  the  State  of 
Oregon  all  right,  title,  and  Intereet  of  the 
United  SUte*  In  and  to  thoee  lands  (to- 
gether with  any  buildings  and  other  perm- 
anent Improvements  thereon)  conveyed  to 
the  United  States  by  the  C.  and  B.  Live- 
stock Company,  Incorporated,  pursuant  to 
the  first  section  of  this  Act.  except  that  there 
shaU  be  reaerved  In  the  United  SUtea  all 
minerals  In  such  lands,  together  with  the 
right  to  prospect  for,  mine,  and  remove 
the  same,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

(b)  The  conveyance  authorized  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  same  covenants,  conditions,  and 
limitations  as  those  contained  in  patent 
numbered  1308889.  dated  September  17,  1954. 
referred  to  In  the  flrat  section  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  8.  The  State  of  Oregon  and  the  C  and 
B.  Livestock  Company.  Incorporated,  shall 
pay  to  the  United  States  such  sum  as  may 
be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
compensate  the  United  States  for  its  admin- 
istrative costs  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  which  sum  shall  be  covered  Into 
the  Treaaury  as  miscellaneous  receipts 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AMENDMENTS  OF  SECTIONS  671  AND 
672  OP  TITLE  28,  UNITED  STATES 
CODE,  RELATING  TO  THE  CLERK 
AND  MARSHAL  OP  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7235) 

to  amend  sections  671  and  672  of  title 


28,  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  the 
clerk  ^TiA  the  marshal  of  the  Supreme 

Court. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  think  this  bill 
should  have  a  brief  explanation.  I  am 
unable  to  understand  exactly  what  is 
proposed  to  be  done  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  Is  to  make  the 
payment  of  salaries  of  clerks  and  mar- 
shals out  of  appropriated  funds  at  the 
Supreme  Court.  At  the  present  time  the 
Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  authorized 
to  collect  certain  fees  In  connection  with 
his  office.  Tliese  fees  are  used  to  pay 
clerks  and  to  pay  other  expenses  includ- 
ing the  printing  of  briefs  and  travel  ex- 
penses of  attorneys  in  behalf  of  persons 
whose  motions  to  appear  In  forma  pau- 
peris in  the  Supreme  Court  have  been 
approved.  The  objective  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  to  continue  this  method  of  paying 
these  salaries  until  such  time  as  the  Con- 
gress authorizes  them  to  he  paid  out  of 
appropriated  funds.  Then  the  moneys 
collected  under  this  system  will  be  paid 
Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  in  nowise  affects 
the  salary  schedules  now  prevailing  In 
the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  ROGE31S  of  Colorado.  No;  it  does 
not  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  In  the  future  the 
fees  collected  will  be  blanketed  Into  the 
Treasury? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes;  they 
will  go  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  expenses  here- 
tofore paid  through  the  use  of  the  fees 
will  then  be  paid  out  of  appropriated 
funds? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FORD.  In  the  synopsis  of  this 
proposed  legislaUon.  it  indicates  that  the 
Court  shall  appoint  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  necessary  assistants  and  mes- 
sengers with  the  approval  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  Does  this 
permit  the  Court  and  the  Chief  Justice 
to  change  salary  scales  at  will? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Existing 
law  so  provides.  The  adoption  of  this 
proposal  and  the  appropriation  by  the 
Congress  as  to  these  salaries  would  then 
take  effect.  Under  present  law  under 
fees  that  are  collected,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  has  the  right  to  do 
what  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
suggested. 

Mr.  FORD.  But  if  this  legislation  be- 
comes law.  then  these  employees  would 
come  under  the  Classified  Pay  Act  for 
Goverrunent  employees? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  they  would  come  under 
the  classified  civil  service  of  the  Federal 
Government.  They  would  come  under 
the  appropriation   that  Congress   Itself 
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would  authorise.  But  this  law  does  not 
become  effective  and  wlU  not  become  ef- 
fective until  Congress  has  made  a  drter- 
mination  of  what  Is  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  clerks  and  the  salarifs 
thereof. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  still  not  clear.  When 
a  person  is  appointed  a  clerk  or  a  inet- 
senger  In  the  Supreme  Court  today,  is 
the  salary  for  that  individual  fixed  by 
law.  or  is  It  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Court? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  la  my 
understanding  It  Is  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Court  and  he  Is  paid  from  the  fee. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  we  enact  this  new  legis- 
lation, will  the  Court  have  the  same  dis- 
cretion? 

iii.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No.  The 
Court  will  then  be  limited  to  the  ap- 
propriations made  by  the  Congress,  and 
the  moneys  then  will  be  placed  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FORD.  Tes.  but  that  apiurcvri- 
atlon  for  the  Supreme  Court  and  our 
other  courts  is  a  pretty  big  sum.  and  it 
gives  the  Court  rather  extensive  flexi- 
bility. So  it  would  be  conceivable  then, 
if  this  becomes  law,  that  the  Chief 
Justice  and  the  Court  can  fix  such  salary 
schedules  for  clerks  and  messengers  re- 
gardless of  what  the  going  wage  rate  is 
for  other  Government  employees.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Only  wh«i 
Congress  by  appropriation  should  so  pro- 
vide. 

Mr.  FORD.  But  we  do  not  provide 
in  an  appropriation  biD  the  precise  pay 
for  each  clerk  and  messenger  where  the 
rate  is  not  provided  by  law.  I  believe 
there  ought  to  be  some  clariflcation  of 
this.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Supreme 
Court  ought  to  have  complete  freedom 
to  pay  their  clerks  and  messengers  any 
amount  they  determine. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Tbey  now 
have  that  fn>edom. 

Mr.  PORD.  Yes,  but  it  is  circum- 
scribed by  the  amount  of  fees  that  are 
collected. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  FORD.  And  that  is  somewhat  of 
a  brake:  but  If  it  Just  depends  on  the 
Congress,  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
lump  sum  for  the  Supreme  Court,  that  is 
a  litUe  broad,  I  think. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ooneur  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan.  He  has  devd- 
oped  a  point  that  needs  further  atten- 
tion. I  see  no  reason  why  clerks,  mes- 
sengers, and  other  employees  of  the 
Supreme  Court  do  not  come  under  the 
Class  Act.  This  ts  news  to  me.  I 
thought  they  were  under  the  Class  Act 
and,  therefore,  their  salaries  fixed  under 
the  Class  Act,  but  now  I  learn  they  are 
not. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Of  course  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  you 
want.  I  will  read  you  subsection  (c)  of 
section  671  of  the  code. 

CompenaaUon  of  the  clerk,  hU  deputlas. 
assistants,   and   messengers,  and  tba  amom 
sary  expenses  of  his  office  shall  be  dlabuiMd 
by  thp  clerk  from  the  fees  c(^lected  by  him. 


upea  aUowanoe  and  approval  by  the  Chief 
JustlflB  ot  tha  Unltad  Statee. 

llxat  is  the  present  law.  and  if  you  do 
not  change  It.  you  still  have  the  right  to 
do  it.  Now  the  next  section.  What  we 
propose  to  do  Is  that  the  fees  that  are 
collected  will  then  be  placed  In  the 
Treasury  of  ttie  United  States  and  the 
appropriations  made  by  Congress  to  pay 
the  clerks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  say- 
ing, is  he  not,  that  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  can  fix  the  salaries 
of  the  clerks,  messengers,  and  so  on  and 
so  forth? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Under  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  GOiOSS.  I  think  that  law  badly 
needs  amending  to  l»ing  employees  of 
the  Court  under  the  Class  Act  so  that  we 
eowreise  the  same  control  over  their 
salaries  as  we  do  other  employees  of  the 
Government.  I  am  surprised  this  slt- 
uaticm  exists  and  I  think  this  legislation 
ought  to  be  amended. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further  for  a  mo- 
ment, there  Is  a  certain  amoimt  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  Judiciary  in  the  three 
branches  of  our  Government.  For  that 
reason  it  has  been  enacted  and  carried 
out  for  a  long  time.  Now  we  are  tnrlng 
to  get  rid  of  it  by  the  passage  of  this 
legislati<m. 

lir.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

•nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Whereas  the  XTnlted  States  has  not  hosted 
the  games  alnoe  1982  and  woold  be  honored 
to  welcome  thla  enterpriae  In  International 
good  will:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  hp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  Statee  of 
Avterica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  therefore, 
expresses  the  sincere  hope  that  the  Olympic 
games  wlU  be  held  In  this  oountry  In  1968 
and  pledges  contlntilng  support  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Olympic  games  are 
founded. 

Sec.  a.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  directed  to 
tranamlt  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  In- 
ternational Olympic  C<Hnmlttee. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


1968  OLYMPIC  GAMES 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolutlcm  (S.J. 
Res.  73)  favoring  the  holding  of  the 
Olympic  games  in  America  in  1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  resolution  as  such,  but  I 
want  the  Bscokb  dearly  to  show  I  ap- 
prove this  invitation  for  the  holdhig  of 
the  IMa  Olympic  games  in  Michigan  on 
the  basis  that  this  will  not  be  accom- 
panied with  a  request  feu-  money  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  hold  these 
Olympics.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  in- 
vitation being  extended,  but  I  am  op- 
powd  to  the  expenditure  of  money  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  for  this  purpose. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  Joint  resloution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Olympic  Associ- 
ation will  Invite  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  hold  the  Olympic  games  at 
Detroit,  IQchlgan,  In  1968;  and 

Whereas  Detroit  has  demonstrated  a  wlll- 
ingnass  and  capacity  to  provide  excellent  fa- 
eUlttoa  for  tha  games  and  the  visitors  who 
aftteiKl  them:  and 

Wbsreas  Detroit's  mldwestem  location  will 
<^«r  foreign  visitors  a  revealing  look  at  the 
American  heartland;  and 


FACILJTATING  THE  WORK  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bin  (HJl.  7155) 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  author  of  the  bill  or  a  member  of  the 
committee  a  question  or  two.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  bill  proposes, 
among  other  things,  that  the  present 
Department  of  Agriculture  attachte  who 
serve  overseas  will  in  some  Instances  be 
elevated  to  the  title  of  agricultural  coun- 
selor. This  is  being  done  on  the  basis 
that  our  agricultural  attach^  need  a 
higher  grade  and  more  imposing  title 
in  their  contacts  with  representatives 
from  other  countries. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question: 
Does  this  change  f  nmi  agricultural  at- 
tach6  to  «Ericultural  counselor  Involve 
any  increase  in  compensatloa  for  the 
individuals  involved? 

I  have  another  question  wtal^  I  would 
like  to  raise.  Tlie  gentleman  from  Iowa 
and  I  discussed  this  matter  before  the 
House  met  today.  This  proposed  legis- 
lation would  pennit  or  authorise  the  re- 
turn of  agricultural  attadtte  or  coun- 
selors, as  tbey  may  be  called,  to  the 
United  States  for  a  3-year  rotaticm  of 
service 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  permit  agricul- 
tural attach^  to  be  rotated  back  to  this 
country.  I  think  we  all  agree  they 
ought  to  be  rotated  periodically.  But 
it  would  permit  them,  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  supergrades  or  what 
their  pay  status  as  Federal  employees 
may  be,  to  be  put  in  any  other  grade  for 
a  period  of  3  years,  and  still  draw  their 
salaries  as  attaches.  The  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of  which 
I  am  a  member  worked  out  a  program 
for  civilian  employees  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  which  provides,  as  I 
remember  it.  that  after  a  period  of  90 
days  they  must  be  provided  with  a  job 
where  the  pay  is  comparaWft  and  the 
work  Is  comparable.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  the  same  problem  of  rota- 
tion, but  the  floating  assignment  is  for 
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DESCaPUMART  BOARD6  Of  THE  DE> 

PAimfBfT    OP    iCBDICINE     AND 

SUROXRT 

The  Clerk  eaOad  the  MU  (HJl.  5681) 
to  amend  ttUe  N  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  allow  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  ddecate  to  the  Chief 
1tf^t^w»^i  Diractor  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surtary  authority  to  act 
upon  th«  I  mm— laiMlatlnni  of  the  disci- 
plinary boarte  profVVled  by  section  4110 
of  title  St.  Utdtt&d  Slates  Code. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bin,  aa  follows: 

B«  tt  •nsei^  k«  tJU  Sen^U  and  Houte  of 
M0rr*»*%tmtim»  e/  tt«  UniUd  StaUa  of 
America  te  Ooajrast  tmmbUd.  Th*t  mc- 
tton  4110  of  title  M.  imited  SUtM  Code.  U 
ftOMndwl  by  addtag  at  the  end  Uxereof  the 
foOowlnff  nsw  sotesctlon  (e)  to  r«ul  u  Xoi- 

i<f»:  ^  „    , 

"(e)  The  Adanlalstntor,  within  luch  liml- 
tetloa  as  b«  may  pnaerlbe.  may  delegate  to 
tiM  Chlsf  Mrltfff'  Diz«ctor  the  authority 
vwtsd  In  him  by  snbssctiona  (t>)  and  (d)  of 
thu  Mcttcm  to  (1)  appoint  the  chairman  and 
■eiretsrj  of  a  dIaelpUiiary  board,  euch  o<Bclal 
to  hAT*  Um  powv  pr«sertb«d  by  this  a«cUon. 
and  (S)  raoalTS  and  act  upon  the  recommen- 
datlODS  at  such  a  boaid.  Any  person  againat 
wbom  dladpUnary  action  is  taken  under  au- 
tborlty  dstegatsd  pursuant  to  this  eubsectlon 
■han  bars  tbs  rtgbt  to  appeal  luch  action  to 
tlie  Admmistrator.  but  In  the  absence  of  such 
an  appeal  tlis  dsetskm  of  the  Chief  Medical 
Dlrsctor  ahall  bavs  the  same  force  and  effect 
M  a  decision  at  ths  Administrator." 

The  bill  waa  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tMtd  yme.  was  read  the  third 
tHwi>  and  paMod.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laM  on  the  table. 


RMLATINO  TO  THE  KXCHANOB  OF 
CERTAIN  LANDS  BETWEEN  THE 
STATE  OF  ORBOON  AND  THE 

c.  *  B.  uYwanocK  co..  inc. 

The  Clerk  ealled  the  bill  (S.  1185)  re- 
lattnc  to  ttie  ezehange  of  certain  lands 
between  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the 
C.  A  B.  LtraalDek  CO..  Inc. 

Tliere  being 'OO  objecticxi.  the  Clerk 

read  the  bin.  aa  follows: 

Bt  it  SIM0MI  by  th0  Senate  and  House  of 
JMprsseiUaMess  «/ Ms  Uattsd  Statcfl  o/ Am«r. 

torn  tm  a<M§rme  asssmftM.  That  (a)  not- 
wltbstaiidiiig  Ifea  provlsloiis  of  ssctton  2  of 
the  Act  of  Onif  !>■  at.  IMO  (04  SUt.  Ml ) . 
the  flsentary  of  tbs  Intsrlor  U  authorised 
9  to  aoespt  froas  tbe  Stats  of  Ore«on  (with- 
out cost  to  tlM  xrmtsd  States)  a  deed  con- 
v^tag  to  «ha  Uaitsd  Slates  all  right.  Utle. 
and  interest  c€  tbs  Steto  of  Oregon  In  and 
to  ths  foUo«U«  dsaerlbed  land  (together 
with  any  buUdlivs  sad  other  permanent  Im- 
provetnants  tkarsoo) :  tbe  west  half  of  the 
■outhwest  q;uartw  of  section  33.  townahlp 
4  north,  raags  at  east.  Willamette  meridian, 
Oregon,  suoh  land  being  a  part  of  a  tract  of 
land  conveysd  to  ths  Stote  of  Oregon  by 
patent  nnmbsrsd  ItOtese.  dated  September 
17.  19M.  pursuant  to  the  aforementioned 
Act. 

(b)  Upon  tbs  rscslpt  of  a  deed  from  the 
State  of  Orsgoa  eonvsylng  to  the  United 
States  ths  land  iHsmllieil  In  ■ubaeetlon  ( a ) . 
the  Seerstary  of  tbs  Interior  Is  authorised 
to  convey  by  paSsnt  or  other  appropriate 
conveyanos  to  tks  O.  and  B.  Uvaatock  Com- 
pany, Incorpocatsd.  of  Hermlrton.  Orsgon 
(without  cost  to  ths  United  States),  all 
rfglrt.  tttis,  sad  taSsfSSt  of  the  United  Stetes 
la  »»»<^  to  SMk  Isnd  (taeludlng  all  minerals 
contained  tlMSSln) ,  together  with  any  bulld- 
InfB  ^Tyf  otlMS  psrmanent  ImprovementB 
thereon,  upon  tbs  condition  that: 


(1)  The  C.  aiui  B.  Uvestook  Company. 
Xnoorporated.  eonvey  to  ths  Unltsd  Stetes 
fee  simple  Utle  to  the  following  described 
p^i«f^j  ol  lauod  (including  all  minerals  con- 
tained therain).  together  with  any  build- 
ings and  other  pennanent  Improvemente 
thereon:  The  west  half  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
15,  lying  south  of  U3JI-8.  canal  "A",  the 
east  half  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  section  15.  lying  south 
of  XJSRS.  canal  'A",  less  the  westerly  135 
reet  thereof;  the  east  half  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section 
33,  lees  railroad  right-of-way;  that  portion 
of' the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  33  and  of  the  north  half 
of  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  33.  lying 
south  and  east  of  U.SJt3.  canal  "A",  except- 
ing from  said  north  half  of  said  northwest 
quarter  of  section  23,  that  certain  porUon 
thereof  as  conveyed  to  the  SUte  of  Oregon 
by  deed  recorded  October  19,  lt>«0.  In  deed 
book  360  at  page  513.  records  of  Umatilla 
County,  Oregon.  All  being  In  township  4 
north,  range  38  east,  of  the  Willamette  merid- 
ian. In  the  county  of  Umatilla  and  State  of 
Oregon.  Excepting  any  and  all  roads  and 
water  rlghte-of-way. 

(3)  If  It  Is  determined  after  an  appraisal 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the 
property  to  be  conveyed  to  the  United  Stetes 
by  such  company  Is  of  tees  value  than  the 
property  to  be  conveyed  to  suoh  company  by 
the  United  Stetes,  the  Stete  of  Oregon  and 
the  C.  and  B.  Livestock  Company.  Incorpo- 
rated, pay  to  the  United  Stetes  an  amount 
equal  to  that  difference  in  value,  which 
amount  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  recelpte. 

(c)  The  conveyance  to  the  C.  and  B.  Live- 
stock Company.  Incorporated,  authorised 
under  subsection  (b)  of  thU  secUon  shall 
be  made  subject  to  a  right-of-way  In  the 
land  so  conveyed  for  ditches  or  canals  con- 
structed under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  August 
30,  1890  (SeStet.  391). 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorlaed  to  convey  by  patent  or  other 
appropriate  conveyance  to  the  Stete  of 
Oregon  aU  right.  UUe.  and  interest  of  the 
United  Stetea  in  and  to  those  lands  (to- 
gether wlUi  any  buildings  and  other  perm- 
anent Improvemente  thereon)  conveyed  to 
the  Unltsd  Stetea  by  the  C.  and  B.  Live- 
stock Company.  Incorporated,  pursuant  to 
the  flrst  section  of  this  Act;  except  that  there 
shall  be  reserved  In  the  United  Stetes  all 
minerals  in  such  lands,  together  with  the 
right  to  prospect  for.  mine,  and  remove 
the  same,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

(b)  The  conveyance  authorized  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  same  covenante.  conditions,  and 
llmltetlons  as  those  contelned  In  patent 
numbered  1308889,  dated  September  17.  1954, 
referred  to  In  the  flrst  section  of  this  Act. 

Ssc.  S.  The  Stete  of  Oregon  and  the  C.  and 
B.  Livestock  Company.  Incorporated,  shall 
pay  to  the  United  Stetes  such  sum  as  may 
be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
compensate  the  United  States  for  Ite  admin- 
istrative coste  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  which  sum  shall  be  covered  Into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  recelpte. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.     

AMENDMENTS  OF  SECTIONS  671  AND 
672  OP  TITLE  28.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE.  RELATING  TO  THE  CLERK 
AND  MARSHAL  OP  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 
The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  7235) 

to  amend  sections  671  and  672  of  title 


28.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
clerk  and  the  m&rshal  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  think  this  bill 
should  have  a  brief  explanation.  I  am 
unable  to  understand  exactly  what  is 
proposed  to  be  done  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  R(X5ERS  of  Colorado.    The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  make  the 
payment  of  salaries  of  clerks  and  mar- 
shals out  of  appropriated  funds  at  the 
Supreme  Court.    At  the  present  time  the 
Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  Is  authorized 
to  collect  certain  fees  In  connection  with 
his  office.     These  fees  are  used  to  pay 
clerks  and  to  pay  other  expenses  includ- 
ing the  printing  of  briefs  and  travel  ex- 
penses of  attorneys  in  behalf  of  persons 
whose  motions  to  appear  In  forma  pau- 
peris in  the  Supreme  Court  have  been 
approved.    The  objective  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  to  continue  this  method  of  paying 
these  salaries  until  such  time  as  the  Con- 
gress authorizes  them  to  be  paid  out  of 
appropriated  funds.     Then  the  moneys 
collected  under  this  system  will  be  paid 
Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  GROSS.     This  In  nowise  affects 
the  salary  schedules  now  prevailing  In 
the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No;  It  does 
not  In  any  manner  whatsoever. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  In  the  future  the 
fees  collected  will  be  blanketed  Into  the 
Treasury? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes;  they 
win  go  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  expenses  here- 
tofore paid  through  the  use  of  the  fees 
will  then  be  paid  out  of  appropriated 
funds? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

lilr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PORD.  In  the  syn(^;>8i8  of  this 
proposed  legislation,  it  indicates  that  the 
Court  shall  appoint  and  flx  the  compen- 
sation of  necessary  assistants  and  mes- 
sengers with  the  approval  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  Does  this 
permit  the  Court  and  the  Chief  Justice 
to  change  salary  scales  at  will? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Existing 
law  so  provides.  The  adoption  of  this 
proposal  and  the  appropriation  by  the 
Congress  as  to  these  salaries  would  then 
take  effect.  Under  present  law  under 
fees  that  are  collected,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  has  the  right  to  do 
what  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
suggested. 

Mr.  PORD.  But  If  this  legislation  be- 
comes law,  then  these  employees  would 
come  under  the  Classified  Pay  Act  for 
Government  employees? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  they  would  come  under 
the  claaaifled  civil  service  of  the  Federal 
Government.  They  would  come  under 
the  appropriation   that  Congress   Itself 
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would  authorise.  But  this  law  does  not 
become  effective  and  will  not  become  ef- 
fective until  Congress  has  made  a  drter- 
mination  of  wtutt  is  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  clerks  and  the  salaries 
thereof. 

Mr.  PORD.  I  am  still  not  clear.  When 
a  person  is  appointed  a  clerk  or  a  mee- 
senger  In  the  Supreme  Court  today,  is 
the  salary  for  that  Individual  fixed  by 
law.  or  is  It  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Court? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  is  my 
understanding  it  is  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Court  and  he  Is  paid  from  the  fee. 

Mr.  PORD.  If  we  enact  this  new  legis- 
lation, will  the  Court  have  the  same  dis- 
cretion? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No.  The 
Court  will  then  be  limited  to  the  ap- 
propriations made  by  the  Congress,  and 
the  moneys  then  will  be  placed  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PORD.  Tes.  but  that  appn^ri- 
ation  for  the  Supreme  Court  and  our 
other  courts  is  a  pretty  big  sum.  and  It 
gives  the  Court  rather  extensive  flexi- 
bility. So  It  would  be  conceivable  then. 
If  this  becomes  law,  that  the  Chief 
Justice  and  the  Court  can  flx  such  salary 
schedules  for  clerks  and  messengers  re- 
gardless of  what  the  going  wage  rate  la 
for  other  Government  employees.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Only  whoi 
Congress  by  appropriation  should  so  pro- 
vide. 

Mr.  FORD.  But  we  do  not  provide 
in  an  appropriation  bill  the  precise  pay 
for  each  clerk  and  messenger  where  the 
rate  Is  not  provided  by  law.  I  believe 
there  ought  to  be  some  clariflcation  of 
this.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Supreme 
Court  ought  to  have  complete  freedom 
to  pay  their  clerks  and  messengers  any 
amount  they  determine. 

Mr.  ROGE3iS  Of  Colorado.  They  now 
have  that  freedom. 

Mr.  PORD.  Yes.  but  it  Is  circum- 
scribed by  the  amoimt  of  fees  that  are 
collected. 

Mr.  ROOE31S  of  Colorado.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  PORD.  And  that  is  somewhat  of 
a  brake:  but  if  It  Just  depends  on  the 
Congress.  In  the  appropriation  of  the 
lump  sum  for  the  Supreme  Comt,  that  is 
a  litUe  broad.  I  think. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ooneiu-  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan.  He  has  devd- 
oped  a  point  that  needs  further  atten- 
tion. I  see  no  reason  why  clerks,  mes- 
sengers, and  other  employees  ot  the 
Supreme  Court  do  not  come  imder  the 
Class  Act.  This  is  news  to  me.  I 
thought  they  were  under  the  Class  Act 
and.  therefore,  their  salaries  flxed  under 
the  Class  Act.  but  now  I  learn  they  are 
not. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentieman  jrleld? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Of  course  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  you 
want,  I  will  read  you  subsection  (c)  of 
section  671  of  the  code. 

CompensaUon  of  the  clerk,  his  dsputtas, 
asslstante,  and  messengers,  and  Uia  naoss 
sary  expenses  of  his  ofBoe  ahall  be  dlaburMd 
by  the  clerk  from  the  fees  collected  by  him, 


upon  aUowaaoe  and  approval  by  the  Chief 
Justtaa  at  the  United  States. 

That  is  the  present  law.  and  if  you  do 
not  change  It,  you  still  have  the  right  to 
do  it  Now  the  next  section.  What  we 
propose  to  do  Is  that  the  fees  that  are 
collected  will  then  be  placed  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  the 
appropriations  made  by  Congress  to  pay 
the  clerks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  say- 
ing, is  he  not,  that  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  can  flx  the  salaries 
of  the  clerks,  messengers,  and  so  on  and 
80  forth? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Under  the 
present  law. 

Bir.  OROSS.  I  think  that  law  badly 
needs  amending  to  bring  employees  of 
the  Court  imder  the  Class  Act  so  that  we 
exerdae  the  same  control  over  their 
salaries  as  we  do  other  employees  of  the 
Government.  I  am  surprised  this  sit- 
uation exists  and  I  think  this  legislation 
ought  to  be  amended. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further  for  a  mo- 
ment, there  is  a  certain  amount  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  Judiciary  in  the  three 
branches  of  our  Government  For  that 
reason  it  has  been  enacted  and  carried 
out  for  a  long  time.  Now  we  are  trying 
to  get  rid  of  It  by  the  passage  of  this 
legialaticm. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Whereas  the  Tfnlted  States  has  not  boated 
the  games  since  193S  and  woold  be  honored 
to  welcome  this  enterprise  In  International 
good  will:  Now.  therefor*,  be  it 

Kesolved  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Rejnesentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Government  of  the  United  Stetes.  therefore, 
expresses  the  sincere  hope  that  the  Olympic 
games  will  be  held  in  this  country  in  1968 
and  pledges  continuing  support  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Olympic  games  are 
founded. 

Sec.  a.  The  Secretary  erf  Stete  is  directed  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  In- 
ternational Olympic  Committee. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


1968  OLYMPIC  GAMES 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (S.J. 
Rea.  72)  favoring  the  holding  of  the 
Olympic  games  In  America  in  1968. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  and  I  have  no  ob- 
jei^on  to  the  resolution  as  such,  but  I 
want  the  Rbcobb  clearly  to  show  I  ap- 
prove this  invitation  for  the  holding  of 
the  IMS  Olympic  games  in  Michigan  on 
the  basis  that  this  will  not  be  accom- 
panied with  a  request  for  money  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  hold  these 
Olympics.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  in- 
vitation being  extended,  but  I  am  ap- 
posed  to  the  expenditure  of  money  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  for  this  purpose. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  Joint  resloution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Whereas  the  United  Stetes  Olympic  Associ- 
ation wlU  invite  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  hcdd  the  Olympic  games  at 
Detroit,  Michigan,  in  1968;  and 

Whereas  Detroit  has  demonstrated  a  will- 
ingness and  capacity  to  provide  excellent  fa- 
eUltlss  for  the  games  and  the  yisltors  who 
aStsod  them:  and 

Wbsreas  Detroit's  mldwestem  location  will 
offer  foreign  visitors  a  revealing  look  at  the 
American  heartland;  and 


PACILITATING  THE  WORK  OP  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bin  (HJl.  7155) 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  D^mrtment 
of  Agriculture,  and  for  otber  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectim  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  author  of  the  bill  or  a  member  of  the 
committee  a  question  or  two.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  bill  proposes, 
among  other  things,  that  the  present 
Department  of  Agriculture  attach^  who 
serve  overseas  will  in  some  instances  be 
elevated  to  the  tttie  of  agricultural  coun- 
selor. This  is  being  done  on  the  basis 
that  our  agricultural  attach^  need  a 
higher  grade  and  more  imposing  title 
in  their  contacts  with  representatives 
from  other  countries. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question: 
Does  this  change  from  agricultural  at- 
tach^  to  agricultural  counselor  involve 
any  increase  in  compensation  for  the 
individuals  involved? 

I  have  another  question  wbidi  I  would 
like  to  raise.  Tlie  gentleman  from  Iowa 
and  I  diseusaed  this  matter  before  the 
House  met  today.  This  prc^wed  legis- 
lation would  permit  or  autfaortae  the  re- 
turn of  agricultural  attaehte  or  coun- 
selors, as  they  may  be  called,  to  the 
United  States  for  a  3-year  rotation  of 
service 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORD.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  permit  agricul- 
tural attach^i  to  be  rotated  back  to  this 
country.  I  think  we  all  agree  they 
ought  to  be  rotated  periodically.  But 
it  would  permit  them,  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  supergrades  or  what 
their  pay  status  as  Federal  employees 
may  be.  to  be  put  in  any  other  grade  for 
a  period  of  3  years,  and  still  draw  their 
salaries  as  attach^.  The  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  of  which 
I  am  a  member  worked  out  a  program 
for  civilian  employees  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  which  provides,  as  I 
remember  it  that  after  a  period  of  90 
days  they  must  be  provided  with  a  Job 
where  the  pay  is  romparahto  and  the 
work  Is  comparable.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  the  same  problem  of  rota- 
tion, but  the  floating  assignment  is  for 
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«  parted  oC  It  dajFv,  aU  3  y«ars.  This 
taOI  !•  U^Wtts  in  pflorkUnc  tti«t  ttwy 
te  pmiUltA  t»  MM  knA  to  this  «o«B- 
try  and  Mrva  ta  aay  ilrt  parti  ■!>■  a 
■TWlB  IS  Miflifw  werrtat  In  a  trade 
9  or  n  iSol  If  ih«  gentaeman  from 
Mlefalgaii  li  not  MObit  to  aA  that  thla 
bOI  be  pMMd  over.  In  the  abBence.  ap- 
parantlj  oMnaaa,  of  the  pec«>le  who 
•hould  iTllMlB  It.  Z  eertalnljr  wlU  hare 
to  aA  that  1^  ka  pMWd  over. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reaerf«llaa  af  objeeClon;  and  I  ask 
nnanlinoat  eoaaent  that  the  bVH  be 
passed  over  wttboot  prejudice. 

Tte  WiTT     la  there  objectlan  to 

from 


The 
call  of  the 


This  concludes  the 
CiJendar. 


SELECT     OQMMriTKE     ON     SMALL 

SS 

Speaker,    I    ask 

that  the  Select  Oom- 

at  Hw  House 

ia  ctt  on  Tneaday  and 

Of  tlili  iTBifc.  SaptcBsber  10 


Is  there  objaetten  to 
at    the    gentloaan    from 

oobjactton. 


PRTFAfB  CALENDAR 

Tbe  8PBAKBR.  This  Is  Private  Cal- 
endar DKf.  Tha  Clerk  win  can  the  first 
taidlTldaal  bfll  on  tlie  Private  Calendar. 


aunxr  groREs.  inc. 

Tha  na^  iayail  the  biU  IHJL  2M0> 
for  the  rdkf  of  tha  Qtiar  Statea,  Inc. 
Tbe  WTininnr     la  there  abjaotiom  to 
tha  iinaiiit  MMiiliiialinri  of  tha  taiU? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  aik 
thte   taAU   be 

ea. 

Ttkt  BPWMKtL    is  there  objection  to 
the  iniiiMt  af  the  ■mtlcnum  from  lUl- 
notat 
There  was  no  objection. 


MRflL  ABEL  OORFAIN 

Ttia  Ctaft  mtkta  the  bin  <HJl.  2708) 
for  therMef  ef  Dr.  and  Mn.  Abel  Oor- 
fahi.  

The  8FSAKBI.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  pitauut  aonaMeratton  of  the  bin? 

Mr.  OnoaO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmaolflBoaa  eonsent  that  this  bin  be 
passed  OTerwlO«wt  pre^idlce. 

Tlie  8PE1AKBL  Is  ttiere  objection  to 
the  reqiOeBt  of  tbe  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  wai  no  objection. 


,  CHABLES  WAVBBLY  WATSON.  JR. 

Tbe  Ctet  llBi  tl»e  bfU  (HJl.  2738) 

Waverly  Watson. 


Tha  SPEAKER.  Is  thve  objection  to 
the  present  conalderation  of  the  bOlT 

Mr.  0R06S.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  uzum- 
tmotts  oansent  that  this  bin  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

"niere  was  no  objection. 


MARK  JOHN  JANAVARAS 


JOHN  P.  MacPHAIL 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (HJi.  5145) 
for  the  relief  of  John  P.  MaePhail. 
lieutenant,  U.S.  Navy- 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  blU? 

Biir.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
^TT^^niitwiiia  consent  that  this  bLU  be 
passed  over  without  prejudtoe. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RICKZRT  k  LAAN.  INC. 

The  CTerk  caUed  the  bUl  (HH.  1263) 
for  tbe  relief  of  Rlckert  <i  Laan,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bin  as  foUows: 

Bt  it  enacted  by  ths  Senate  rnnd  house 
oj  Rtjnesentativea  of  ths  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  Rlckert 
9bA  Lann,  Incorporated,  of  New  Orleans, 
LouUl&na,  la  hereby  relieved  of  liability  to 
ttke  United  StatM  for  tbe  ooarklng  duUea 
(aggregattng  SSJBSSM)  leTled.  pursuant  to 
•ectlon  304(e)  at  tiie  Tariff  Act  ot  1»S0  (19 
U^.O.  lS04(c) ),  upon  certain  naUa  Imported 
through  the  i>ort  of  New  Orleans  In  three 
shipments  Identified  as  follows:  C.E.  6361. 
November  S.  t»8©  (steamfhlp  Mondoro) 
4.675  kegs:  CJ:.  8»09,  December  17.  1959 
(steamship  Monstells)  3,000  kegs;  and  C.E. 
6004.  DecsMher  IS.  tflOO  (ateamahlp  Mon- 
glota)  1.700  kegs.  In  tha  audit  and  settle- 
■MBt  ot  tbe  aocouots  of  any  certifying  or 
dUbnrsl^  oMesr  at  tha  Untted  Btatoa.  eradlt 
shaU  ba  gltren  far  any  amaoat  for  which  U- 
•bUli^  la  raUavad  by  this  Aot. 

Sac  a.  Tha  Sacretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasiiry  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  Rlckert  and  LAan, 
Inoorporatad.  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggre- 
^ta  of  tba  amounts  paid  by  it,  or  withheld 
Cnan  sums  otberwlae  due  It,  in  compleCa  or 
parttal  aatlitaatlan  ot  tha  UablUty  to  the 
United  Stataa  apaoUUd  In  the  first  secUoo: 
Provided.  That  zk>  part  of  tha  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
onrcum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  recelred  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
oount  of  sai  >tuea  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  oontraet  to  the  oontrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  taa  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
■hall  be  fined  In  any  sxim  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  a.  Unaa  13  axul  13,  strike  "In  excess  of 
10  per  centiun  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bm  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (S.  933)  for 
the  relief  of  Mark  John  Janavaras. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representmttves  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertca  tn  Congress  asaembled.  That,  for  the 
purpoaas  of  the  loMilgratlon  and  MatUmallty 
Act.  Mark  John  Janavaras  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  bean  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enaotokant  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

atrtke  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  for  the  purpoaes  of  secUons  aoS(i) 
(3)  and  306  of  ttks  ImmlgraUon  and  NatloB- 
allty  Act,  Mark  John  Janavaras  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  ba  the  natural-born  alien 
son  of  Constantlne  W.  Janavaras,  a  cltlsen  of 
the  United  State:  PrxnHded.  Ttiat  the  natural 
parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue 
of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
prtvUega.  or  status  under  the  ImmlgraUon 
and  NatloaaUty  Act." 

TTie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


BVANTHIA   CHRI6TOU 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  495)  for 
the  relief  of  Evanthla  Chrlstou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  blU,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattxfes  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Ns- 
tlonaUty  Act,  Xvanthla  Chrlstou  may  toe 
classified  as  an  ellglbla  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P),  and  a 
petition  may  be  filed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent a.  Kousjxia.  clUaans  of  the  United 
States,  In  behalf  of  the  said  Kvanthla 
Chrlstou.  pursuant  to  section  208(b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  subject  to 
all  the  conditions  In  that  seoUon  relaUng  to 
eligible  orphans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PANAQIOTA  MAKRI8 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (S.  506)  for 
the  relief  of  Panagiota  Makris. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Panagiota  MakrU  may  be  clas- 
sified as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  said  Act 
and  a  petition  may  be  filed  by  Mrs.  Tlanoula 
Makris,  a  dtlaen  of  the  United  BUtat.  In 
behalf  of  the  said  PanagloU  Makris  pursuant 
to  section  306(b)  of  the  Immigration  and 
NaUonallty  Act  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions m  that  section  relaUng  to  eMglble  or- 
phans. 


1963 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  J«Med, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  Uble.     ^^__^___^^_____ 

HENRY    BANG    WILLIAMS 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (S.  538)  for 
the  reUef  of  Henry  Bang  WiUlams. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bills,  as  fonows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Revresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  NaUonallty 
Act  Henry  Bang  WUlUms  shaU  ba  hdd  and 
considered  to  have  been  Uwfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee:  THat, 
for  the  purpoees  of  sections  a08(a)  (S)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Aet, 
Henry  Bang  WlUlams  shaU  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  bo  the  natural-bom  alien  son  of 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Henry  Williams.  dtlEens 
of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  tha 
natural  mother  of  the  said  Henry  Bang  Wil- 
liams shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
be  accorded  any  right,  prlTUege,  or  stotus 
under  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  foUowing  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  strike  out  all  of  Ilnea  3.  4,  6.  6. 
and  the  language  through  the  words  "vl»a 
lee : "  on  line  7,  and  substitute  In  llau  thereof 
tbe  following: 

That,  for  the  purposaa  of  sections  SOg(a) 
(2)  and  306  of  the  ImmlgratUm  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Henry  Bang  WUllaina  ahaU  be 
hrid  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-bom 
alien  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Henry  WU- 
llams,  cltl»ns  of  the  United  SUtaa:" 
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to  ba  witliln  tbe  purview  of  section  1  of  that 
act. 

The  bm  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  tWrd  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


KAZIMIERZ  AND  ZDZISLAW 
KURMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  2968) 
for  the  relief  of  Stanislaw  and  Zdzislaw 
Kurmas.  ,      _    , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bin,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  anacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat,  for  the 
purpoeea  of  aectlons  101a(27)  (A)  and  208  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  chUdren,  StanlsUw  and  Zdslsiaw  Kur- 
itiM  sbH'  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural  bom  alien  children  of  Stanlslawa 
Sawlcka.  cltlaen  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vidad.  TbaA  the  natural  parents  of  tha  bene- 
flfflar*^  shall  not,  by  Tlrtue  of  such  parent- 
age, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  (w  status 
under  tlie  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  foUowing  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That.  In  the  adnxlnlatratlon  ot  the  Im- 
migration and  NatlonaUty  Act,  Kaslmlera 
Kurmas  and  Zdaislaw  Kurmas  may  be  claasl- 
flad  as  eligible  orphans  within  tlie  meaning 
oC  section  101(b)  (1)  (F)  of  the  Act,  and  pe- 
tlUons  filed  In  their  behalf  by  StanlaUva 
Sawlcki.  a  cltlaen  of  the  United  States,  may 
be  approved  pursuant  to  section  206(b)  of 
tha  Act.  subject  to  aU  the  conditions  In  Uiat 
secUon  relating  to  eligible  orphans." 


the  enactment  ot  this  Act  shaU  be  paid  fr<»n 
tha  clvU  service  retirement  and  dlaaWUty 
fund. 

The  bin  was  ordered  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time  and  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^_^ 

J.  ARTHUR  PIELDS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (S.  1489)  for 
the  relief  of  J.  Arthur  Fields. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  *n  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
limitation  on  the  time  for  filing  appttcatlons 
for  dlsablUty  retirement  undar  aeeUon  7(b) 
of  the  ClvU  Service  Retlrwnont  Aot  (6  U.8.C. 
2257(b))  Is  hereby  waived  In  favor  of 
J  Arthur  Plelda  of  Tooele,  Utah,  farmer  em- 
ployee of  the  Tooele  Ordnance  Depot,  and 
hU  claim  for  disability  retirement  under  such 
Act  shall  be  acted  upon  undar  the  other  ^- 
pllcable  provisions  of  such  Act  as  «  °» 
appUcatlon  had  been  timely  filed.  If  he  files 
application  t(x  such  dlaablUty  retirement 
within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sac.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  benefits  payable  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shaU  be  paid  from 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disablUty 
fund. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed        .pj^^  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
Ume.  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 

DR.   MOHAMMED  ADHAM 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (S.  657)  for 
the  reUef  of  Dr.  Mohammed  Adham. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaHves  of  tha  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Thstt  the  pe- 
riods of  time  Etoctor  Mohammed  Adliam  has 
resided  In  the  United  States  since  Septemlier 
16.  1954,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  meet 
the  residence  and  physical  presence  require- 
ments of  section  318  of  the  Immigration  and 
NatlonaUty  Act. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pas.sed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MARIJA  LOVSIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  «S.  909)  for 
the  relief  of  Marlja  Lovsin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  aseembUd,  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  of  October  24,  1B«2  (Public 
Law  87-886) .  Marlja  Lovsin  shall  be  deemed 


The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  Ume.  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Kazimierz  Kur- 
mas and  SMlzislaw  Kurmas." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^___ 

CARLTON  M.  RICHARDSON 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (S.  1280)  for 
the  reUef  of  Carlton  M.  Richardson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  blU,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  BepresentaHves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
limitation  on  the  time  within  which  ap- 
pllcatlona  for  disability  retirement  are  re- 
quired to  be  filed  under  section  6  of  the 
ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act  as  In  effect  in 
August  196«  (6  US.C  1962  ed.,  710)  Is 
hereby  waived  In  favor  of  Carlton  M.  Rich- 
ardson, a  former  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  tha  Air  Force,  and  ills  claim  for  dis- 
ablUty retirement  under  such  Act  shall  be 
acted  upon  under  the  other  applicable  pro- 
Tlalons  of  such  Act  as  if  ills  appUcatlon 
had  been  timely  filed.  If  ^e  AIM  applica- 
tion tor  such  dlsablUty  retirement  wltliln 
sUty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  No  benefite  shaU  accrue  by  rea- 
son of  tbe  enactment  of  this  Aot  for  any 
peflod  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sac.   a.  Notwithstanding   any   other   pro- 
vision of  law.  benefits  payable  by  reason  of 


NICK  MASONICH 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  1221) 
for  the  reUef  of  Nick  Maaonich. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUls,  as  foUows: 

Be  «  enacted  by  the  SenaU  rnnd,  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  UntUd  "^  »/ 
America  *n   Congress   as9embled    That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la  authorlwd  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  ^JJ^^J^^ 
Treasury  not  otherwise  approprUted.  to  Nick 
Masonlch,  of  MUwaukee,  Wisconsin,  the  sum 
of  S68,»46.78.  In  fuU  settlement  of  all  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  com- 
pensation for  the  total  loes  of  use  of  his 
eyes  which  he  stistalned  as  the  result  of  per- 
sonal injuries  received  by  him  In  an  erploslon 
occurring  on  August  17,  1931,  whUe  he  was 
performing  duties  as  a  member  of  a  sUtl<» 
«[ng  employed  by  the  Alaskan  Knglneerlng 
Commission   In   connection   with    the   con- 
struction of   the  United  States  RaUway  In 
Alaska,  the  said  Nick  Masonlnh  never  having 
received  satisfaction  In  full  fr<Hn  the  United 
States  for  total  blindness  and  total  perma- 
nent disabUlty:   Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amoimt  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  deUvered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent   or   attorney  on   account   of  services 
rendered  In  connecUon  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.    Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shaU  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  foUowing  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  Une  6,  strike  "•6S.»4A.7«"  and  In- 
sert "tl7.000j00-. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agraed 
to. 
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to  be 
wMrMdttMttainl 
•zMi  A  motloa  to 
i»M  on  the  Ubte. 


MARVIN  D.  NELIJ3 
The  Clerk  aOed  the  bm  (HJl.  1452) 
for  the  raikC  •<  Itanrtn  D.  Nells. 

Tbere  belDS  zw  objection,  tbe  Clerk 
read  the  bfll.  «■  follows: 

Ba  U  €nmeia4  by  th4  Senate  end  Uouae 
of  Mepreeentmttmt  0/  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  OmfrcM  meeembkea.  TTiat  tbe 
o<  Mfe*  Tl— iiii  J  U  taarabr  »utbor- 
dlnatid  to  pay.  out  of  any  monay 
tn  tiM  Ttmtmmf  ao*  oH—ol—  appropriated. 
to  liHVta  B.  MMli,  i<  OavalaBd.  Ohio,  tbe 
y^1  of  (iMjMt  l^a  pf  uiaat  a<  ■udi  auBi 
,  aattlHBaat  at  aU  eUlaae  oi 
IX  Hatta  agalnat  the  United 
I  tat  amapammittiMX  he  voald  have  re- 
;  tc  ba  feoA  haea  yaatad  admlnlatraUve 
Iplovaaant  at  tha  Olavaland. 
for  the  period  he  aerred 
^tH  the  aeiillaal  mlHUn  to  Liharla  known 

Thst  ao  part  of  tho  aaooDt  approprlatad  In 
^««  Aat  in  aoeaM  of  10  per  aeatum  theraof 
fK»ii  be  paid  or  daUvarad  to  or  reoalvad  by 
■ay  m^^  "*  oMVMiy  oo  aeooont  ctf  letflLee 
In  aa^aeattan  with  tbia  claim,  and 
■hall  ba  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  Hm  eontxary  ■0twttteetandln«.  Any  per- 
eon  Tlolatlnc  tha  proTUlona  of  ttxie  Act  ahali 
be  deemed  fuUty  of  a  mledemeandor  and 
upon  eaoTtettaB  ttMreof  ebaU  be  Aned  tn  any 
;  $1,000. 


ROBSRT   ALEXANDER 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4605)  to 
confer  jurladlcUon  on  the  Court  of 
fM^inftM  to  entertain,  bear,  and  determine 
a  motion  for  a  new  trial  on  the  claim  of 
Robert  Alexander. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  etrlka  all  after  the  enacting  clauae 
and  Inaert  the 

-That  tha 
iaed  and  dimetwl 
account  of 
Ohio,  wtth 
by  tbe  mid 
a  — mtonr  «f 


Oeneral  la  autbor- 

io  credit  tbe  annual  leave 

D.  IVellB,   of  dereland. 

it  of  annual  leave  ueed 

P.  Walla  while  eervlng  as 

nleelim   to  Liberia 

BBethar'a  Brother  In  tbe 

,  ao.  ISea.  to  March  SO. 

»a»  «e  wredited  ahall  remain 
und.    The    annual    leave 
•authority  of  thle  Act  ahaU 
■  any  lump  sum  leave  pay- 
that  tbe  aald  Marvin  D. 
teral  employment.'* 

The  ronwHtj>»  amendment  was 
•(reed  to. 

The  bill  WM  ordered  to  be  engroased 
and  read  •  ttitard  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pawed,  and  a  DM>tion  to 
reconsider  wa«  laid  on  the  table. 


losa. 

avallabla 


until 


not  be  liialudai 
meat  In  tha 
Nellala 


MRS.    NATHALIE   ILINE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  1526) 
lor  the  reUaf  of  Mrs.  Nathalie  Qlne. 

There  bctec  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  ttie  MB. «  fallows : 

Be  it  enaetad  ^  the  Senate  and  House 
of  MtprtetkUttPte  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ttl  Camgnu  assembled.  That  Mn. 
HaCbKUe  mn*.  Haw  Tork.  New  Tork,  shall 
be  held  and  eoiMldered  to  be  a  retired  em- 
ployee toe  the  purpoaea  of  the  Retired  F^ed- 
~      '  —    ...    Benaftta  Act. 


The  bill 
andreada 
time,  and 


ordered  to  be  engrossed 
time,  was  read  the  third 
and  a  motion  to  recon- 
ttae  table. 


of.  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  8.  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.    GERTRUDE    RESKIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4768) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Reskin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  end  House 
of  ttepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confresa  assembled.  That  the  re- 
quirements in  section  30a(h)  (1)  (B)  and  202 
(p)  o*  tbe  Social  Security  Act  that  proof 
of  support  be  fUed  by  the  dependent  parent 
of  an  lns\ired  individual  within  a  specified 
period  after  the  date  of  such  Individual's 
death  In  order  to  qualify  for  parent's  Insur- 
ance benefits  on  the  basis  of  such  Individ- 
ual's wagee  and  self-employment  Income 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  sppllca- 
tlon  of  Mrs.  Oertrade  Reakln.  Walllngford, 
Connecticut,  for  parent's  Insurance  benefits 
under  section  20a(b)  of  such  Act  on  the 
basis  at  the  wagee  and  self-employment  In- 
oome  of  her  daughter  Jennie  ReskJn  (Social 
Security  aooount  numbered  044-10-1828),  If 
she  filee  such  application,  together  with  such 
proof  of  support,  within  the  six -month  period 
beginning  on  tbe  date  of  the  enactntent  of 
this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  paaacd.  azkl  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wus  laid  on  the  table. 


CAPT.  PAUL  W.  OBERDORFER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (Hil.  5743) 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Paul  W.  Ober- 
dorfer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepresentatives  of  the  Uniud  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
lied  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
In  tbe  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  Captain  Paul  W  Oberdorfer,  United  Btatee 
Air  Porce.  A03123627,  the  sum  of  $13063. 
The  payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full 
settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  said  Captain 
Paul  W.  Oberdorfer  against  the  United  States 
for  the  cost  of  transporting  his  wife  from 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  to  San  Francisco. 
California,  which  was  undertaken  by  the 
said  Captain  Oberdorfer  In  reliance  on  erro- 
neous Information  given  to  him  by  United 
Statee  Air  Porce  personnel.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deliv- 
ered to  or  receive**  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  services  rendered  In  connec- 
tion with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be 
unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
vltbetaodlng.  Any  person  vloUtlng  tbe  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  mladcmeaaor  and  upon  conviction  tbere- 


H.  W.  ROBINSON  4  CO.,  INC 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8807) 
for  the  relief  of  H.  W.  Robinson  k  Co., 
Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepreaentaUvea  of  the  UnHed  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  la  hereby  author- 
lied  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  H.  W.  Robinson  and  Co.,  Incorporated,  of 
New  Tork.  the  sum  of  0441.48.  The  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  In  full  setUement 
of  all  claims  of  the  said  H.  W.  Robinson  and 
Co.,  Incorporated,  against  the  United  SUtes 
for  overaseesament  by  the  Collector  of  Cus- 
toma  of  the  Port  of  New  Tork  of  duties  In 
connection  with  the  ImportaUon  of  the  Items 
covered  by  consumption  entry  numbered 
922100.  dated  February  18.  1»«1.  No  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  aooount  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  thU  claim,  and  tbe  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  exxm  not  ex- 
ceeding 01 .000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  8,  strike  "$441.48"  and  Insert 
••0441.73". 

Page  a.  lines  2  and  3,  strike  "In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


INDUSTRIAL   TRACTOR  PARTS   CO., 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4088) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Industrial  Tractor 
Parts  Co.,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  period  of  limitation  or 
lapse  of  Ume,  the  following  entries  made  at 
New  Tork  by  Van  Oppen  and  Company.  In- 
corporated, as  customhouse  brokers  for  the 
Industrial  Tractor  Parts  Company,  Incorpo- 
rated, may  be  rellquldated  In  accordance  with 
the  law  applicable  as  of  tbe  datee  tbe  Items 
covered  thereby  were  entered  for  consump- 
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tion  or  withdrawn  from  wasAovaa  fer  ««- 
sumption,  and  refund  of  dutlaa  may  ba 
in  accordanea  wHh  toA  relUi«*da«lc»,  If 

XairyiUiM 
UttTI* 


pUeatkar  tor  relittiiaatlon  is  nnUto  within 
UM^MW- Miter  the  date  of  enactment  ot  this 
Act: 


ii«ru^20.  taee 


11,  1067. 
j«.  IBM Aprtl  ».  VMO 

A^vaso,  iSM. Apru  18.  laeo 

'  21. 1087 Apdl  14.  lOfiO 

26.1060 April  7.  1060 

■'is,  t»6«— Aprn  8.  1000 

24. 1060 March  28.  1060 

8  1067 March  25,  1960 

22    1B68         March  24, 1960 


Wsreboi 

Warebc 

Wareboose 

ViTarebouae  6570 

Warebonee   100100 

Warcbonae  llOia 

ConsuBBp«lan  Oil 
Warebouaa 

warehouse  s»» BSSarTo   19W     Z^Z^^—-—  March  2S,  1960 

Warehouse    12109.. """"^    ,«i«     mbm^  a   ifiOO 

warehouse    n^-- --  J^inir  iTliS: JSSSsJ^ ^1960 

Z^S^  oiS:.: Aui»t  n,  WeO January  22^ 

S^^I^lon  742881 August  11.  1050 January  0.  1900 

wpcm  payiirrr*  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Opoa  tlk»  panting  of  permanent  realdenoe 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Stale  ahall  Instruct  tbe  pr(H;>er 
quotafcontcol  oQloer  to  deduct  one  number 
frara  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  anch  quota  is  avaUabie. 


amended.  Woo  Tou  Lyn  (aleo  known  as  Horn 
Tou  Vohg  and  Lyn-  Pong  T.  Hom)  sihall  be 
held  and  considered  to  hsrrrbeen  physically 
present  In  the  United  States  since  Jtily  9, 
1951." 

The  eammittee  aaBendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passfldMSod  aaiotiQii  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  ttie  taUe. 

The. title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bin  lor  the  relief  o£  Woo  You  Lyn 
(also  known  as  Hom  You  Fong  and  Lyn 
Pong  Y.  Hom) ." 


The  bill  was  orderedto  be 
and  read  a  third  time,  wao  rea*  the  tWr« 
ume,  and  passed,  and  a  motioo  to  reoon- 
slder  was  laid  on  the  taUe. 


PETER  CABSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  WD  (HJl.  1345) 
for  the  relief  of  Peter  Oarson.  _-^_. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clei* 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattvea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assemlHed.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  NaMonaUty 
Act,  Pater  Canesi  shaU  ba  hsAAMd.  con- 
sidered to  hava  been  lawfully  admtttad  ti>  the 
United  States  for  pamiaaent  reetdenca  ea  of 
the  date  of  the  enarta^wt  at  thU  Act.  upoa 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  fbr  In  this  Act,  the  OeciB'- 
tary  of  State  siMill  Instrtiei  the  proper  quotas 
control  affleer  to  deduct  one  nrnnber  fiom 
the  approprtate  quota  for  the  llrat  year  that 
such  qaota  la  avaUataic. 

With  the  following  committee  amcnd- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That,  In  the  ailiiilidafwHlna  gC  tha  Immi- 
gration and  Natiosiamy  Act.  Petar  Carson 
may  be  classified  aa  an  ellgibla  orphaa  within 
Uie  meaning  of  aecttoa  lOKbUiX')  «<  *^» 
Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  lllart  In  hla 
behaU  by  Mr.  and  Mia.  Walter  Otmom,  eiXh 
sens  of  the  Unltad  Statee,  pwauaat ' 
205(b>  of  the  Aot.  subjeet  to  alt  tha 
tioDs  In  that,  aeotioa  nlatlng  to  allgihla 
orphans." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ongrfwao^ 
and  read  a  third  time,  waa  read  the  third 
time,  and  paased.  and  a  motion  to  recon* 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  KATARINA  PEZELJ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bin  (HJl.  13«7) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Katarina.  PeaelJ. 
There  being  no  objootion.  tbe  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tPte  Senate  and  House  of 
Rntresentatives  of  the  United  Stater  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  tllO 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Ifatkttallty 
Act,  Mrs.  Katarina  Pea^  ihall  ha  iMkl  and 
considered  to  hava  baaa  karttolly  adaOtladOo 
the  United  Stalea  tor  pTr*"****"*  nektenoe 
as  of  tbe  date  of  tha  aoacOnant  at  thU  Act. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  owi  all  after  the  enacting  clauae  and 
inaert  ia  liau  thereof  tbe  following: 

"That  tha  Attormey  General  la  authorized 
pn^t  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warranta  of  deportations,  warrant! 
of  ail  eat,  and  bond,  which  may  have  Issued  In 
ttoa  oaa  af  Mrs.  Katarina  PeaelJ.  PrcMn  and 
tftar  tha  data  ol  tha  enaetment  of  this  Act, 
tha  Mid  lftv..Katartaa  PeaelJ  ahaU  not  again 
be  subject  to  deportation  by  reaean  of  tbe 
saBia  facta  upon  which  sneb  deportation  pro- 
ceedings were  conunenced  or  any  such  war- 
ranta and  orders  have  Issued." 

The  coDomlttee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

TbJt  bill  wma  ordered  to  tie  engrossed 
andxead  a  third  time,  was  read  tlie  thtad 
tine,  aad  paaaedt  aoiA  a  motion  to  reeon- 
aider  was  lakl  on  the  tatile. 


WOO  YOU  LYN   (ALSO  KNOWN  AS 

HOU  YOU  PONG)  AND  LYN  PONG 

Y.HOM 

Tbe  Clef*  called  the  bin  (H.R.  2757) 
for  the  relief  of  Woo  You  Lyn  (also 
kHOwnasHom  You  Fong)  and  Lyn  Fong 
Y.  Hob. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  (^erk 
lewi  the  MB,  ae  fellows : 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Heptejewfaflpcj  of  the  zmtted  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  ttoe 
pail—  nr  the  Zmmlgratton  and MatlcsiaUty 
AaO»  Woa  You  Lyn  (also  known  as  Horn  Ton 
Ftong)  and  Lyn  Ptong  T.  Hom.  shall  ba  btid 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  data  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
vtaa  far.  Uposi  tha  granUng  of  permanent 
teaMMMe  t*  aooli  alien  aa  provided  for  In 
this  AbO,  tho  aecvetary  oC  State  shall  tnstmet 
the  pnvv.  qaata.  aoateoi  offleer  to  dadve* 
OMB  wmmtMK  troaa  tha  approprtato  quota  for 
tha  Iret  year  ttiat  wach-^psata.  Is  avallaMa. 

With  the  following  committee  amend-^ 
ment: 

StKlha  out  an  after  the  enacting  eisnae  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

*ThaS»  tor  tha  piapoeee  of  seotton  304  of 
•Bd    MbttonaUty    Act,    aa 


LEE   SUEY   JOM    (ALSO  KNOWN   AS 

TOMMY     TTgg      AND     LEB     8HUE 

CHUNG) 

The  Clerk  called  the  UH  (H.R.  33t4) 
for  the  rrtief  of  Tomaay  Lee  (also  known 
as  Lee  Shue  Chrnig) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biH.  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  tha  Senate  and  Hemse 
of  Be^esentatives  of  tha  Vnitad  States  of 
America  w  Congress  esserw biwt,  TbaX,  for  the 
purpoaea  of  tiae  Imndgratlon  amd  MattaBsaity 
Act,  Tbmmy  Lee  (alao  kaoem  aa  L^a  ahtue 
Chxmg)  shall  be  held  and  eonsMerett  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  tlia  United  Statea 
for  pennanoit  reaidence  as  of  July  90,  IMO, 
upon  payment  of  the  reqntred  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  eball  Instruct  tt»e-proper  qwota- 
oontrtd  oOeer  to  deduct  one  noaiber  froaa 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  Itoat  yesr  that 
such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  0,  striha  avt  "Tonny  Lee 
(alao  knowK  as  Lae  ShueClmg)'*  so*  Inaert 
the  following: 

"Lee  Suey  Jom  (also  known  aa  Toeamy  Lea 
and  Lee  Shue  Chung) ". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  woe  reed  the  thbd 
time,  and  pasoed,  and  a.  motten  to  leoon- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  taUe. 

The  title  was  amended  so  ao  to  read: 
"A  bffl  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Suey  Jom 
(also  known  as  Tommy  Lee  and  Lee  Shue 
Chung)."      

JOHN  STEWART  MURPHY 

The  Clerk  caHed  the  bm  (H.R.  5083) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Stewart  Murphy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tha  Senmte  and  Hausa 
of  Bapresentativas  of  the  Umtted  UaXes  of 
America  in  Costgrase  assamlded,  Ti»S.  not* 
withstanding  the  provletans  at  saetlon 
212(a>  (4^  of  tha  Immlgratkia  and  Matioaal- 
Ity  Act,  jQlin  Stawart  Murphy  nsay.  ba  teswad 
a  visa  and  adtaitted  to  tha  United.  Statea 
for  pennanent  residence  If  lie  U  found  to  ba 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  pnorlslons 
of  that  Act:  Provided,  That  this  exemption 
shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion 
of  which  Ute  Dnwil— It  of  BUBm  or  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior 
to  tha  enactmaot  ot  thla  Aat:  ^roaMed 
further.  That  a  suitable  and.  proper  Ijond  or 
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The  Mil  WM  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  paasad.  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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CHRISTlfAB  LAKE.   INC..   IN 


HAN8-DISTER  BIEMOtlBrT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  1277) 
for  the  relief  of  Hans-Dieter  Slemonelt. 

Ifr.  PDOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  orer  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


The  Clerk  ealtod  the  bill  (S.  1154)  to 
provide  for  the  aale  of  certain  mineral 
rights  to  Chrtrtmas  Lake.  Inc..  in  Minne- 
sota. 

There  beliw  w»  «bieetlon.  the  Clerk 
read  ths  UU.  aa  foUowa: 

B«  it  tnmcttM  fey  ths  Senate  and  House 
of  RapreMntmUma  of  the  United  States  of 
Amariea  in  Comgrat  assembUd.  That  tlie 
atawtarj  of  the  laMrlor  is  autlKulxad  and 
tflraoUd  to  ooDvay  by  qultcialm  Omd.  In  re- 
turn for  the  paymmt  of  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  ot  tba  (air  market  value  of  the 
lights  ouuffSd  and  such  nun  aa  may  be 
llxad  by  the  Bsuetary  ot  the  Interior  to 
nimbune  ths  Uattsd  States  for  the  admln- 
latvatlT*  OQSfes  of  ths  oonTeyanoe,  to  Chiiat- 
Bss  Laks.  Inssvporated.  In  ICnneaota.  all 
oU.  pM.  *«*«l  otlMT  mineral  lighta  which  are 
held  by  ths  Uliltsd  States  In  the  following 
iHrrltiirl  laMta  iltaated  in  Carror  County. 
Iflnneents  TVac*  A,  registered  land  svirvey 
numbered  14.  flies  oC  regUtrar  of  Utlee,  Car- 
ver County.  litenssiHs 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  »  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


WAI  CHAN  CHENG  LIU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  6260) 
for  the  reUeC  of  Wal  Chan  Cheng  Ldu. 

There  betnc  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bin  aa  follows : 

Be  it  enmeUd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RapreeaiUmtime  o/  the  UnUed  States  of 
America  in  C9m§re»»  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  at  ths  Immigration  and  Na- 
ttonaUty  Aet.  Wbl  Ohan  Cheng  Liu  shall  be 
heifd  ^"^  eaaSMwed  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  Um  nutted  SUtee  for  permanent 
rasidenoe  as  of  tte  date  of  the  enactment  of 
^fa  Act,  upon  payaasat  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upoa  ths  girtn""g  of  permanent  real- 
4fwn^  to  such  allsn  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act.  the  Seerstary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota  ecotrol  ofBcer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  ths  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  soeh  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  foDowlng  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
unit  Insert  In  llsti  thereof  the  following : 

"That  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  eaneel  any  outstanding  or- 
dsrs  »»wi  vafiaats  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  botid,  which  may  have  Usued 
In  the  esss  of  Wal  Chan  Cheng  Liu.  From 
i^iiH  after  ttm  4ste  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  tbs  saM  Wal  Chan  Cheng  Liu  shall  not 
again  be  sab)aet  to  deportation  by  reason  of 
the  same  facts  iqKm  which  such  deportation 
pirioendlnge  wsis  oonunenoed  or  any  such 
warrants  and  ordsrs  have  issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 

The  bUl  «•■  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pamed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
dder  was  laid  on  the  table. 


USEFUL  WATCHDOG 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  aak  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGE31S  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, iiiformation  from  the  news  media  to- 
day reports  that  Vietnam  special  forces 
troops  are  still  being  paid  secretly  by  XJ3. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  which 
trained  them  for  other  purposes. 

The  sources  said  that  most  of  the  CIA 
staffmen  In  Saigon  left  a  meeting  last 
Monday  with  the  Impression  that  the 
payments  would  be  cut  off;  but  at  a 
meeting  on  last  Tuesday,  the  CIA  staff 
was  informed  that,  apparently  on  orders 
from  Washington,  the  CIA  was  doing 
business  as  usual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  simply  another  In- 
dication of  the  need  for  a  Joint  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  to  Investigate  the 
CIA  and  the  Intelligence  activities  of 
that  agency.  I  think  we  are  beginning 
to  make  progress.  Many  of  us  have  In- 
troduced bills.  For  Instance,  I  have  In- 
troduced one.  House  Joint  Resolution 
211.  and  there  have  been  others.  A  later 
one  has  been  Introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Lindsay  1. 
House  Joint  Resolution  653. 

We  are  beginning  to  make  progress 
because  newspapers  across  the  country 
are  beginning  to  draw  attention  to  the 
need  for  a  Joint  congressional  commit- 
tee to  oversee  our  intelligence  agencies 
Including  the  CIA.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Congress  will  get  behind  these  resolu- 
tions and  have  a  Joint  committee  to  fully 
inform  the  Congress  on  what  is  happen- 
ing and  what  is  going  on  In  connection 
with  these  CIA  acUviUes. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remsu-ks  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC)  Poet. 
Sept.  2.  10631 
UssFUi-  Watchdog 
RepresenUtlve  Johm  Lucdsat,  a  Republi- 
can from  New  York,  has  revived  a  proposal 
(or  creating  a  congreeslonal   watchdog  over 
our  sprawling   Intelligence   community.     He 
suggests  a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  In- 
telligence that   would   operate   In   the   same 
fashion  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.     Though  In  years  past,  similar  stig- 
gestions   have   been   brushed   aside,    perhaps 
ICr.  LiMOSAT  will  find  a  more  receptive  audi- 
ence. 

The  growth  of  the  Intelligence  service  poses 
a  serious  problem  for  repreeentatlve  govern- 
ment. The  CIA  and  lU  counterpart  agency  In 
the  Defense  Department  perform  functions 
that  are  important,   secret  and  outside   the 


framework  of  leglalaUve  supervision.  Tet  the 
Cuban  Invasion  Is  only  the  moet  obvious 
instance  of  aa  Intelllgenoe  venture  which 
points  to  the  need  for  surveillance. 

In  the  past.  Intelligence  agencies  have  op- 
poeed  watchdog  committees.  In  part  on  the 
ground  that  leaks  might  occur.  But  as  Mr 
LiKDSAT  points  out.  Congreee  U  already  en- 
trusted with  secret  knowledge  In  the  nuclear 
and  defense  fields  without  ImperUlng  the 
republic.  Though  a  Joint  committee  on  for- 
eign intelligence  would  not  of  itself  solve 
the  problem  of  coexisting  with  a  secret  and 
powerful  bureaucracy,  it  would  be  a  whole- 
some step  In  the  proper  direction.  Mr  Und- 
SAT  deserves  support. 


1963 
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AN  IMPORTANT  ADDRESS  BY  REP- 
RESENT ATIVE  OREN  HARRIS 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  distinguished  colleague.  Congress- 
man Orh*  Haxus,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, had  some  very  important  words 
for  the  Arkansas  Broadcasters  Associa- 
tion at  their  convention  Saturday  In 
Little  Rock. 

Chairman  Harris  discussed  matters 
that  have  generated  considerable  dis- 
cussion among  the  country's  broadcast 
Ucensees,  parUcularly  the  matter  of  pro- 
graming on  controversial  Issues  under 
the  Federal  Communication  Commis- 
sions  so-called  fairness  doctrine. 

I  believe  that  Members  of  Congress, 
broadcasters,  and  the  public  will  want  to 
give  thoughtful  attention  to  Chairman 
Harris'  comments  on  these  important 
topics.  Bind  for  that  reason  It  is  my  priv- 
ilege to  offer  a  trariscript  of  his  speech 
for  Insertion  in  the  Record. 

Boms  CoaasspoMnsMCs  on  Bsoadcast 

PSOSI.KMH 

President  Mayo,  members  and  honored 
guests  of  the  Arkansas  Broadcasters  Associa- 
tion, ladles  and  gentlemen,  when  I  was 
first  elected  to  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
I  did  not  expect  to  become  a  year-around 
temporary  resident  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbU.  Air  travel  being  what  It  is  today, 
however.  It  has  become  possible  to  tend  to 
congressional  business  In  Washington  dur- 
ing the  week,  and  to  spend  the  weekend  see- 
ing friends  and  neighbors  here  at  home 
That  U  exactly  what  I  have  been  doing  dur- 
ing the  last  3  weeks  and  I  am  gratified  that 
you  have  asked  me  to  spend  some  of  my 
weekend  hours  here  with  you. 

Instead  of  listening  to  a  speech  tonight. 
I  thought  you  might  be  Interested  in  looking 
over  my  shoulder  and  reading  some  of  my 
office  mall.  Of  course,  I  know  you  would 
not  be  Interested  in  Just  any  correspond- 
ence. Therefore,  I  have  picked  out  two  let- 
ters which  happen  to  Involve  the  subject  of 
broadcasting. 

The  first  letter  is  dated  September  5  and 
Is  addressed  to  the  Honorable  S.  William 
Henry  and  his  six  fellow  Commissioners. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

"Hon.  B.  WnxJAM  Hzmst, 
•■Cftairman.  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, Washtnfton.  D.C. 
"Dear  Chaibmam  Bswrt:  On  July  M.  19«S, 
the  Commission  adopted  a  public  notice  ad- 
vising broadcast  licensees  concerning  theU 
reaponslblUtles  In  connection  with  program- 


Ine  oa  eontiuvet'stst 

nJUions  so-oaUed  fairnssa  doctrtos.    In  Us 
notk;s  ths  Commission  stataa:  'Whsn^a  li- 
censee permit*  the  uss  of  his  ftotTltlo  tor 
the  presentation  ot  vlsrwa  legal dhig  sa  laws 
of  current  impurtanoe  soeh  aa  radal  suftiu 
gation.    Integri^loB.    or   dtaarlmlnattSB.    or 
any   otiier  tB8u»  at  publis  tmptrtmam^Bm 
must  offer  spokasaan  for  oShar  Nsponsttae 
groups  wltlMn  ths  caaamwni^  atssUss  or» 
portunitlss  for  tha  usiireaston  at  ths  so«- 
uasting     Ytenrpointa    ot     tbake     raspsetlss 
groupa.     •   •   •  In   dafnainfng 
with  Um  falmaas  doctrtna  the 
looks  to  substance  rathe*  than  to  labsl  or 
form.    It  is  ImmaUrlal  whsthsr  a  partienlar 
program  or  vfawpaint  is  presenSsd  under  ths 
Ubel   of   •AmerieanlsBa."  "anttoommanlsai" 
or  "StAtsB  rights."  or  vrtieth«r  U  Is  a  paid  an- 
nouneement.    odlolal    spssoh.    sditortal    or 
religious  broadeaat.     Begardisas  of  MmI  or 
form,  if  ona  siswpolnt  of  a  oontroswsial  is- 
sue ot  public  iaiportanea  is  preseatsd.  ths 
ULiinsn  Is  obllgatsd   to  maka  a  reaaonable 
efiort  to  present  the  other  ofipoeing  view- 
point or  viewpoints. 

"  'Tha  OommlsBton  does  not  assk  to  prsvant 
the  uiissMlnn  ot  any  vlswpotafc  by  any  11- 
oanaee  on  any  lasue.  It  does  sssk  to  pcsvsttS 
ths  sapprsaslaB  of  other  eontnating  tIsw-^ 
polnu  by  any  llesaae*  on  any  limia  whan 
Uoenaed  broadoMt  facttttiss  hara  T  ' 

lor  tba  peeeentatloa  at  one  vtow  of 
This  Is  required  by  the  pabUc  inSe 
aid  of  the  lav.' 

■*The  quoted  pewsages.   in  my 
opinloa,  glva  «»  the  puMk:  iatenst  standsfd 
at  tha  Comrnxmleattama  Aot  an  interpreta- 
tion wtilch  Is  contrary  ta  the  l>aale  pattern 
at  tlieact. 

■■under  the  aet  the  respanslblllty  for  broad- 
cast programs  rasta  wtth  tha  Indlvtdnsl  11- 
censee.  m  dtsAsrgtng  thU  reapooslbimy 
the  lloensea  Is  called  up«n  to  estalinBh  and 
meet  the  needs  at  the  eommunlty  which  he 
Bsrves.  At  renewal  tlsne  he  most  then  glTS 
to  the  Commlssloii  an  accounting  of  his 
ttewardshlp. 

"The  authority  and  rssponsiWllty  of  the 
Coramlaskm  with  regard  to  programs  thus  is 
limited  to  determining  periodically  whether 
or  not  the  lieeaaee  on  an  overaR  basis  has 
performed  In  the  pnblle  Interest. 

"There  are  spectflc  statutory  excepttons  to 
this  basic  rule.  The  CommuniuaUous  Aet 
Imposes  a  specific  obligation  upon  a  broad- 
cast licensee  who  permits  use  of  iris  facm- 
tles  by  a  political  candidate.  Another  spe- 
clflc  obligation  wtth  regard  to  programing 
la  contained  in  section  817  of  the  act. 

■These  specific  statutory  obligations  merely 
confirm  the  general  pattern  of  the  set  that 
the  licensee  has  the  primary  responslbUlty 
for  determining  on  a  day-to-day  baaia  the 
content  of  programs  and  that  the  Commis- 
sion is  limited  to  a  periodic  overall  review  of 
broRdcast  progrsmlng. 

■■The  passages  quoted  from  the  Commis- 
sion's notice  of  July  25  can  only  result  in 
obliterating  this  fundamental  dividing  Una 
of  re8p>onsibillty  with  regard  to  programing 
between  licensees  and  the  Com  ml  us  ton.  If 
the  Commission  in  an  attempt  to  acbleva 
fairness  seeks  to  apply  its  fairness  doctrins 
to  the  content  of  individual  programs  in- 
volving the  discussion  of  Issues  of  public 
Importance  then,  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
the  act,  the  Commission  Inevitably  will  ixxject 
Itself  into  programing  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
"Let  us  assume  that  a  atation  bcoadcasta 
a  regularly  scheduled  religioua  program.  Tha 
minister  in  the  sermon  thus  broadcast  crit- 
icizes the  policy  of  a  local  builder  not  to  asU 
his  homes  to  Negroes.  Be  appeals  to  his  con- 
gregation and  to  the  listeners  to  support  this 
stand  by  picketing  the  sales  office  of  the  local 
builder. 

"In  conforming  with,  the  notica.  must  tha 
stauon  seek  out  the  builds  and  offer  hla. 
an  opportunity  to  reply?  Let  tu  aswnms  tha 
builder   desh-es   to  reply.     In  his  reply  bs 


0  atoaa  rv'-^  modify  the  mores 

at  ths  community  and  he  appeals  far  a  nMdl- 

og*ttas  nssWiaittsI  oadar  aiOMd  at 

ths  .ssaeanttan  at  mdaL  illiilmtiitlnn  in 


feats  that  tha 
ba  eatMided   to  ooss*  homea 
constructsdfwttk  tha  aid  oC  traditlsnal  loans 
bf-  baz^to  sr  butldlBg  and  loan  as- 
;  snthout  rsootnse  to  vstarans  houa- 

*XMAhb  traUdsrs  oiipaaa  the  stand  taken  by 
ttate  lialhlw  They  fSsI  that  the  eonstttu- 
ttona&ty  at  ttks  PTMldsaxt's  ordar  as  it  now 
■Sanda  ibould  be  tasted  in  tha  courts  and 
that  under  no  oirmunatanoes  should  the 
order  be  extended  to  conventional  mortgage 
loan  Maaaaetog.  Should  these  builders  then 
IBS  gissB  an  opiiertonity  to  voice  their  views 
over  ttas  ststlpnt 

"A  raoant  puhlle  opinion  poll  indieatas 
that  maay  more  white  Americans  approve 
at  niitn'f  agsfs<!  schools  and  churdies  than 
appiosa  ot  iKMisegrrgstert  housing;  Is  the 
t^tttt^i^  to  offer  time  for  the  pi  eeentation  of 
this  poSnt  at  view  as  weU? 

"What  abovt  tha  point  ot  view  advanced 
puMMy  by  sams  pcoaiinant  white  persons 
that  Negroes  should  be  redistributed  amcmg 
ths  10  SCatsa  so  aa  to  approach  a  rowghly 
equal  distetbutton  at  Nagroes  in  relation  to 
whtta  -papatutUm  in  each  of  the  69  States? 
WhaS  ataont  the  oCten  pubUdaed  views  at 

who  favor  oonccn- 
tratinff  aU  TSstiiise  in  satae  of  the  50  States 
■o  aa  So  allow  Nsgroee  to  dewelop  thc4r  own 
tf  r-^— «*.  social,  and  cultural  institutions? 
"Wkssa  Is  tha  dtscusslan  of  public  issuee 
to  stop  wtoloh  Btartsd  with  the  broadcast  of 
a  ragularly  sefaodaled  religlouB  program? 

"Win  not  the  attempt  to  achieve  f  alrneae* 
wtth  regasd  to  indivldaal  programs  lead  to  a 
blua-psooMlng  by  broadcasters  of  all  pro- 
giaiai  laiailning  lalsrenesa  to  public  issues 
indudiiv  sermona  biQadcast  from  churches? 
Win  aot  stations  want  to  avoid  starting  an 
lii^miiil**^^*  chain  of  argument  and  debate? 
WIU  thay»  tharsfors.  ba  taKtined  to  omit  one 
of  the  aources  ot  Oils  danger,  namely,  reli- 

_  . , »? 

'All  of  the  tmeta  In  ths  example  are  taken 
raosnt  responalMa  newa  reports  oqd- 
■eontrastii^  viewpoints'  which  hava 
jmaaed  on  tUa  partlcidar  'Issue  of 
current  importance'.  I  wonder  how  the 
Commission  proposee  to  deal  with  eases  like 
theee  under  its  public  notice  of  July  25? 

"The  public  notice.  If  actually  enforced, 
is  likaljr  to  have  one  fiu'ther  result:  It  is 
likely  to  place  an  intoterahle  administrative 
burden  upon  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion wUeh  tha  members  sannot  possibly  dis- 
charge without  neglecting  other  important 
responsibilities  placed  upon  them  by  the  act. 
I.  in  order  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
ths  puWle  notice,  the  Commlnelon  staff 

'  than  the  members  of  the  Commission 

will  have  to  discharge  the  day-to-day  de- 
tMininatton  of  what  constitutes  tatrnen  in 
programs  involving  the  discussion  of  public 
issues.  Certainly  nothing  like  this  was  ever 
contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  Com- 
munications Act.  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
of  the  aet  is  to  leave  primary  re- 
liUty    for    programing    with    the    li- 


"I  am.  therefore,  calling  upon  the  Com- 
mlitl"**  to  review  the  content  of  its  public 
nottos  of  July  29  in  order  to  determine 
wiMther  it  Is  in  conformity  with  the  Com- 
ninnlca«lenBAetafl9M,  as  amended.  If  the 
Commiaston..  upon  review,  determines  that 
it  to  not  in  eoaforaaity  with  the  aet  I  trust 
tha  Conuaissian  vriU  appropriately  modify  its 
public  notice. 

**In  elthar  case  I  request  your  early  advice 
as  to-  tha  decision  reached  by  the  Commis- 
sion In  this  matter. 

"Sluwrely  yours, 

"OaSM  Bama, 
*'Member  o/  ComnTea*, 

"Chairman." 


The  second  letter  U  addressed  to  a  broad- 
caater  trlsnd— ona  of  ths  nuuiy  bfosdeaatera 
whom  I  hava  had  the  pleasora  of  meeting 
in  ttie  eourae  of  my  ST  years  of  ssrviee  In  the 
House  ot  Representatives.  It  laads  as  fol- 
lows: 

~I3kAa  PSDKwa:  I  have  been  thinking  about 
what  you  told  me  during  your  last  visit  at 
my  rtBoa.  You  said.  I  lemember  vividly, 
that  you  had  your  'belly  fun*  and  were  about 
ready  to  sell  your  station.  A  broadcast  sta- 
tion license,  you  felt,  was  tantamount  to  a 
hunting  Uoense  lor  the  ¥00  and  the  Con- 
gress to  haimt  broadcasters  In  connection 
with  every  aspaet  of  their  buainees. 

"You  ware  pstlcularly  eaaeperated  over 
ttia  POCH  laopoaed  limitations  on  advertis- 
ing and  the  CommisBioa'B  reeent  pubHc  no- 
tice, purporting  to  interpret  the  lalmesa 
doctrine.  You  felt  that  our  oonunittee  had 
contributed  to  your  prebleiaa  through  its 
rating  inveetigution  and  its  edltorialiflng 
hearings.  ^   ^ 

"TO  top  it  aU.  you  indicated  that  your  own 
Industry  organisation,  in  your  opinion,  eould 
not  be  counted  on  to  be  of  mueh  help  in 
this  connectloB. 

"In  ottier  watda,  you  are  apparenUy  on 
a  very  low  limb— persecuted  by  thoee  per- 
sons whom  you  consider  your  antaganists. 
and  dsMrted  by  those  on  whom  you  had 
Hoped  to  oountaa  your  friends. 

"I  promised  you  that  I  woUld  look  into 
some  of  the  things  which  you  mantlonad  and 
vrrite  you  sherUy  giving  you  some  of  my 
thoughU  in  the  hope  that  you  would  con- 
tinue as  a  breadoaeter.  (By  the  way.  you 
failed  to  mention  anything  about  profits  or 
losses.  I  hope  there  is  at  least  some  pecuni- 
ary compensation  for  an  of  your  troubles, 
and  if  you  decide  to  seU  out  you  won't  have 

to  do  so  at  a  loss.)  

"Let  me  take  the  things  you  mentianed 
one  by  one: 

"Flret.  wtth  regard  to  tha  Cooimlasions 
proposed  advortising  limitations.  I  beUeve 
ftrmly  that  after  the  comments  are  aU  in 
and  after  the  Commission  win  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  tldnk  ovar  this  matter,  it 
may  very  weU  drop  the  propawd  IhnttatioM. 
In  any  event,  Bepresentatlva  Wsarsa  B>— Ari, 
at  Texas,  who  la  tiis  chairman  of  onr^Bob- 
committaa  on  Canmninleatlona  and  rvmwr. 
has  tntroduosd  a  tiUl  which  would  clarify 
that  the  Commission  does  not  have  any 
powar  to  adopt  rulaa  limiting  advertising. 
I  taka  tt  that  whiia  the  effect  of  the  bill 
would  be  to  eliminate  the  Commlasioa's  rule- 
making powar  in  this  xespeet  U  oouid  still 
la  granting  a  Uoenae  taka  Into  consideration 
wfaothcr  the  program  servlca  offered  meeta 
the  needs  at  the  commtmlty  and  thU  Inquiry 
would  include  tha  question  whether  such 
program  service  invoivee  exoeartve  cfnmer- 
dailxatlon. 

"I  tMiiava  tha  bill  constitutes  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  In  that  it  would  permit 
ttM  Commiseloo  to  cope  with  uxeeeslva  com- 
merdalixatton  as  ona  aspect  of  programing 
on  a  case-by-caae  overall  basU  without  let- 
ting the  Commission  inject  itself  into  the 
day-to-day  program  operation  c*  all  broad- 
cast stations. 

"As  to  the  second  point— the  Commission's 
recent  elaboration  of  the  fairness  doctrine — 
I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  you.  If 
broadcaaters  are  to  meet  oonunnnity  needs 
by  offering  discussion  programs  of  vital 
pta>llc  issuee— and  they  certainly  should— 
faimcee  in  oonneeUon  with  such  programs 
siioald  l>e  judged  on  an  overaU  basis. 
Otherwise  this  would  lead  to  the  Commis- 
sion instead  of  the  luuadsstsr  having  the 
primary  responslbUity  lor  ths  eontent  of 
the  Individuai  discussion  program.  Such 
a  result  would  be  completely  contrary  to  Uie 
basic  pattern  of  the  Commimieations  Act. 

"I  Ikave  vnrltten  a  letter  to  the  Onmmlsslon 
whareln  I  uaptewad  scaaa  of  soy  views  on 
this  subject.  I  expect  to  hear  frooa  the  Com- 
mlsaian  before  long  and  I  shall  ssnd  you 
a  copy  of  their  reply. 
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"TUnlly.  ytm  lM««  nkanUonad  our  oom- 
mlttrt'f  lywilnMl  rattnv  lavwtlcmtton.  Tbls 
UiT«atlc*Uoa  feMi  hMn  ixmelvMlML  I  Uxlnk 
you  vlU  tgfM  wttk  m>  tb«  tmetm  an  that 
many  liiiiaiHiMlwi  1m«»  bsan  takwi  In  by 
many  rating  wiile— .  Perhaps  aome  of  tba 
laija<liMSlwi  did  aot  mind  too  muob  bctog 
takan  In.  Bowaw.  I  baUava  you  wlU  acrae 
that  Iji  iwihwIWB  oanaot  laaat  tha  puhUc 
intmat  standard  ol  tha  Oonununlcatlons 
Act  and  at  ttM  saaia  tima  use  falsa  or  at 
laaat  mtslaadl»»  bfoadeaat  raUngs. 

"I  hava  sspnand  bafara  tha  Tlaw  that 
lagislatlon  In  tkto  araa  should  only  ba  tha 
last  r«aort.  Indlvldiial  broadca  stars,  how- 
•var.  are  not  In  •  vary  food  position  to 
svaluata  tha  mtkMpmej  of  rating  procaduna 
^rv|j  rating  InloraiatkMi.  If  broadcasters 
wara  raqulrad  «n  ahouldsr  this  responalbUlty 
IndlTldually  X  tantuia  to  say  that  ratings 
would  naeaaaatUy  have  to  fall  into  disuse. 
"Tha  only  «nf  in  which  broadcasters  can 
audit  rating  asrrlesa  is  to  do  so  coUectlvaiy 
aa  has  baen  proi^oasd  by  tha  National  Aasocl- 
atkn  of  BroMlaaatata.  Tha  association  has 
w«»A^  good  fogieai  In  eatabltshlng  an  audit 
bureau  for  rating  serrlces  and  I  hope  the 
aaanrlstlnn  haa  tha  full  support  of  Its  mem- 
beca  In  taking  thla  atsp. 

•Tliis  reminds  ma  that  you  had  some  mis- 
givings about  your  own  trade  association. 
Let  me  remind  yon  that  your  aaeodaUon  was 
leepnnsltile  for  tha  adoption  of  radio  and 
talsitrtnn  eoftaa  wliloh  contain  specific  pro- 
Ttaloos  wiiiiieinli^  tha  limitation  of  adver- 
tlatng.  It  la  a  fact  that  only  about  38  per- 
oant  of  radio  alilliins  and  70  percent  tele- 
▼lalon  hmw  evlMarlhed  to  the  codes.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  liad  your  association  been 
In  a  posltton  to  azwdsa  greater  Influence  In 
this  area  ttoa  Indnstry  might  not  be  con- 
fronted now  with  Commission  rulemaking 
on  advertising. 

"I  have  already  said  that  I  don't  sgree  with 
the  Oommlaelaa'e  pcopoaad  rule  but  I  do  be- 
Uava  that  broadoaatsn  Individually  and  col- 
lectively oan  do  more  In  this  area  than  has 
baen  dona  In  tha  past. 

"The  last  point  whldi  you  made  concerns 
our  eommittaa^  hearings  on  editorializing. 
Am  you  know,  tha  Oommunlcatlons  Act  does 
not  contain  any  spti^***^  provisions  on  this 
subject  and  many  qoestlons  have  baen  ralaed 
ss  to  what  t*»*— '^  be  the  ground  rules  for 
broadcast  edltorlaUalng.  I  am  of  the  firm 
convlctlaa  that  tha  Congress  should  concern 
Itself  with  tha  ealabilahmant  of  such  ground 
nilsa  and  that  tt  fty"*!**  not  leave  this  Im- 
portant qnaatloa  to  tha  FCC  without  at  Isast 
laying  down  tptf**^  guidelines  to  the  Oom- 
w.«.^«Ti  I  aaa  deeply  disappointed  that 
many  broadoaatsn  have  viewed  theae  hear- 
ings as  an  attsmpt  osi  the  part  of  Congress 
to  Intsrfera  wtttt  free  speech.  Certainly,  this 
was  not  our  Intantlon.  As  early  as  IMM,  in 
speaking  to  tha  Connecticut  Broadcast  As- 
sociation. I  etraaad  the  importance  of  broad- 
cast edltorlallnlng  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  ^t«  praatloe  would  become  more  wide- 
spread than  It  had  been  heretofore.  I  hold 
to  the  views  than  aspressad. 

"The  attltotfe  ot  many  broadcasters  to- 
ward our  hearings  on  edltorl&llalng  seems 
symptomatle  to  ma  of  the  prevailing  mood  of 
broadcaatera  today.  Broadcasters  In  general 
seem  to  feal  tm  tha  dafanalve 


path  with  the  guidance  ot  thoee  whom  the 
signal  Is  to  ssrve.' 

■The  Coaomlsslon's  Notice  of  Falmass.  Its 
proposed  rulemaking  on  sdvertlslng.  and  the 
propoaad  ban  od  horaeraclng  Information, 
jjjrn  to  me  examples  of  this  new  Conunls- 
slon  atutude.  I  regret  this  stutude  and  I 
hope  this  trend  will  not  continue. 

"There  Is  one  more  thing  I  wanted  to  say 
to  you  since  you  are  operating  a  television 
etaUon  in  addlUon  to  an  AM-rM  radio  sta- 
tion. It  has  recenUy  come  to  my  attention 
that  community  antenna  television  syBtems 
are  Increasing  by  leapa  and  bounds.  In  my 
own  State  there  are  now  more  than  twice 
as  many  such  systems  ss  there  are  television 
stations. 

"The  Coaunlsslon.  without  any  specific 
statutory  authority  from  the  Congress,  has 
attempted  to  regulate  community  antenna 
television  systems  and  this  r«gulaUon  haa 
met  with  a  great  deal  of  opposition .  The 
Commlaslon  has  won  an  Important  Judicial 
victory  In  the  Carter-Mountain  case.  In 
that  case  the  court  upheld  the  contention  of 
the  CommlMlon  that  It  could  use  lU  power 
to  license  oiicrowave  operations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  community  antenna  sys- 
tems. 

I  don't  agree  with  this  approach  but  the 
court  In  this  case  upheld  the  Commission's 
point  of  view.  I  am  still  old-fashioned 
enough  to  believe  that  basic  policies  should 
be  laid  down  by  the  Congress,  and  not  by 
Commission  fiat  with  Judicial  approval. 

"I  Just  wanted  to  mention  this  because  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  basic  conflict  seems  In  the 
ofllng  between  local  television  staUons  on 
the  one  hand  and  oonxmunlty  antenna  sys- 
tems on  the  other  hand.  Unless  some  steps 
are  taken  to  reaolve  this  conflict,  the  Con- 
greM  may  weU  be  called  upon  to  do  the 
resolving  for  the  two  contending  parties. 

"We  Just  had  some  experience  with  resolv- 
ing a  management-labor  conflict  In  the  rail- 
road Industry  and  I  can  assure  that  none  of 
us  Members  of  Congress  cherish  the  thought 
of  having  to  do  the  same  thing  with  disputes 
of  this  nature  on  a  continuing  basis. 

"Thus  you  can  see  we  Members  of  Congress 
have  a  few  gripe*  of  our  own  and  I  don't 
expect  you  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  ours. 
However.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  take  care  of 
some  of  your  complainU  and  I  shall  also 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
"Sincerely  yours. 

"Orbm  HAsais. 
"Member  of  Congress, 

"Chairman." 


that  the  requirement  that 
establish  and  meet  com- 
be both  your  shield  and 
In  getting  your  oom- 
you    you    need    not    fear 
ital  criticism  or  interfar- 
lon's   Omaha    hearings 
of  my  contention. 

feeling   that   In   recent 

may  have  forgotten 

an  Important  prtnelpla  which  It  alluded  to  In 
lu  statssnent  •■  propamtng.  The  Commis- 
sion stated  "Wa  do  not  intend  to  guide  tha 
licensee  along  tha  path  of  programing:  on 
the  contrary  tha  Iloanaee  must  And  his  own 


"liSt 

broadcastam 
munlty  n 
sword.    If 
munltles 
greatly  gO' 
enoe.     Tha 
seem  ample 
"I  have  I 
montha  tha 


DECISION   OP   COURAGE   AND 
CONSCIENCE 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  include  a  transcript 
of  a  court  opinion. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  an 
extended  period  since  July  13.  the  White 
Pantry  Restaurant  in  Huntington.  W. 
V».,  has  been  picketed  for  refusal  to  serve 
members  of  the  Negro  race.  The  pickets 
have  also  engaged  in  sit-ins  at  the  White 
Pantry  Restaurant,  and  thei'e  have  been 
nine  demonstrations  since  July  13. 

RecenUy.  the  management  of  the 
White  Pantry  Restaurant  petitioned  Cir- 
cuit Judge  John  W.  Hereford  for  an  In- 
junction to  forbid  mass  demonstrations, 
limit  picketing,  and  assure  orderly  con- 
duct in  the  vicinity  of  the  restaurant. 

On  Saturday.  September  7,  Judge 
Hereford    handed    down    his    decision 


which  denied  the  injunction.  It  was  a 
decision  of  courage  and  conscience,  the 
words  of  which  ring  like  a  liberty  bell. 
This  was  not  a  written  opinion,  but  was 
delivered  extemporaneously  from  the 
bench.  The  stenographic  transcript  of 
Judge  Hereford's  remarks  follow: 

The  CoTjar.  Gentlemen,  at  the  outset  of 
the  discussion  of  this  evidence  which  has 
been  rather  long  I  would  pay  my  respecu 
to  counsel  on  both  sides.  The  case  has 
been  tried  like  gentlemen  and  has  been  ably 
presented  on  both  sides,  and  I  want  to  pay 
my  respects  to  counsel. 

This  Is  a  case  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances would  be  fraught  and  loaded  with 
a  great  lot  of  prejudice  and  feeling.  In  this 
case  there  has  been  ss  much  freedom  from 
that  as  any  case  I  have  tried.  And  that 
was  because  counsel  have  kept  any  prejudice 
from  coming  over  Into  them  and  manifest- 
ing Itself  In  the  procedure  of  this  case. 

This  Is  a  case,  of  course,  that  comes  to 
me  under  the  chancery  side.  It  U  useless 
for  me  to  say  to  counsel  that  this  court  haa 
two  sides.  One  Is  a  side  that  deals  with  the 
cold  principles  of  law  that  are  rooted  In  the 
statute  books  or  have  been  decided  and 
the  trail  made  that  a  court  must  follow 
That  Is  the  law  side.  The  other  side — and 
that  U  the  side  that  the  case  now  before 
this  court  Is  on — Is  the  chancery  side  or 
the  equity  side  of  the  court. 

The  equity  side  of  the  court  might  be 
called  the  conscience  side  of  the  court  or  the 
side  that  the  heart — and  I  mean  the  heart 
that  beats — of  a  court  must  be  on.  And  that 
Is  the  aide,  of  course,  that  any  InjuncUon 
such  aa  thla  la  filed  on.  So  that  a  court  haa 
to  alt  in  a  case  such  as  this  as  a  court  of 
conscience,  a  court  of  the  heart,  and  weigh 
not  necessarily  according  to  the  cold  prin- 
ciples of  law  that  the  law  side  requires, 
but  according  to  the  heart  and  soul  and 
conscience  of  the  chancellor  who  presides 
over  the  trial  of  the  case. 

This,  aa  any  other  case  that  Involves  a 
very  much  alive  question  In  o\ir  America  to- 
day, that  of  integration  and  segregation,  la 
not  a  pleasant  case  for  this  court  to  decide, 
or  any  court.  This  question  of  integration 
and  segregaUon  is.  as  I  have  suggested,  per- 
haps the  most  vital  question  that  confronts 
the  American  political,  social,  and  religious 
life  of  today.  It  Is  a  sort  of  a  dealing  with 
the  great  promises  of  democracy  that  were 
made  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  terrible 
failure  of  those  promises  a  hundred  years 
later,  which  has  made  it  necessary  for  a 
race  whose  skin,  unfortunately.  God  saw 
fit  to  make  black,  has  to  make  manifest 
their  wishes  with  relation  to  the  performance 
of  the  promises  that  were  made  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

In  thla  case  the  court  la  called  on  to  enjoin 
a  practice  that  has  been  pretty  prevalent 
tliroughout  the  United  States,  that  of  march- 
ing and  sitting  In  and  doing  those  things 
that  are  felt  necessary  by  most  of  the  colored 
race,  and  by  a  great  portion  of  the  white 
race,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  body 
politic  the  rights  of  the  American  Negro  In 
the  way  of  being  an  American  cltlxen; 
whether  he  be  a  first-class  American  citizen 
or  a  second-class  American  cltlaen  that  will 
not  have  the  rlghU  that  those  of  us  who 
God  saw  fit  to  make  our  skins  white  have 
the  right  to  enjoy. 

And  that  Is  what  confronts  thla  court  to- 
day. Is  the  question  of  the  right  of  the 
American  Negro,  and  the  whites  that  are  In 
sympathy  with  him  and  her,  to  make  known 
their  desires  to  be  first-class  American 
citizens. 

I  will  say  here  and  now  as  I  said  a  few 
montha  ago  In  another  case  of  like  kind  that 
I  don't  think  any  lawyer  could  dispute  the 
fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  by  Its  decisions  said  that  the 
American  Negro  has  civil  righU  the  same  as 
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any  other  citizen;  that  they  are  citizens,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  the  ConstltutKm  of  the 
United  States  giiaranteee  to  them  the  same 
rights  that  it  guarantees  to  me. 

And  yet.  In  spite  of  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  spirit  expressed  by  the 
supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
lation to  the  Constitution,  there  are  etlU 
mtle  people  In  thU  world  that  would  still  de- 
prive the  American  Negroes,  who  are  Amert- 
can  citizens  the  same  as  I  am.  of  the  rl^U 
that  were  promised  them  100  years  ago  but 
have  been  denied  them  for  99  to  100  of  that 
period  since  the  promise  was  made. 

What  this  petitioner  U  doing  is  depriving 
the  American  Negroes  of  Htmtlngton  or  else- 
where from  coming  Into  this  place  of  busi- 
ness and  enjoying  the  same  prlvllegea  of  his 
fine  restaurant — although  I  have  never  been 
m  It  I  am  sure  it  Is  a  fine  one — declining  to 
allow  a  person.  Just  because  hU  skin  ta  a 
different  color  than  mine,  refusing  to  allow 
him    the   same   privilege    that   I   wotUd   l>e 
allowed  If  I  walked  Into  his  place  of  business. 
I  say,  that  Is  something  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has,  I  think  very  definitely,  watered 
down  and  placed  In  the  area  of  condemna- 
tion.   And  If  what  the  petitioner  Is  doing 
was  done  by  a  governmental  agency,  by  a 
sute.  by  a  city,  by  a  county,  they  would  be 
enjoined    Immediately   from    doing   such   a 
thing,  from  practicing  segregation  In  a  busi- 
ness that  U  operated  by  taxation.    And  yet 
the  petitioner  would  come  Into  this  court 
and  ask  this  court  to  protect  him  In  hla  at- 
tempt to  do  that  which  the  Supreme  Court 
of   the  United   Statee   eays   that  the  State 
couldn't  do   or   tbe   county  coxildnt  do. 

Now.  let  us  concede  that  as  an  American 
citizen  he  has  rights  the  same  as  everybody 
else,  and  he  has  a  right  to  be  foolish  IT  be 
wants  to;  he  has  a  right  to  take  the  poeltion 
that  he  Is  not  going  to  permit  Integration  In 
hU  place  of  business;  he  has  a  right  to  do 
all  of  thoae  things.  And  I  would  be  the 
first  to  accord  him  thoee  rlghta.  But  I  am 
saying  now  I  am  holding  that  he  has 
no  right  to  come  Into  a  court  ot  law  and 
ask  me  aa  Judge  of  this  court.  In  a  court  of 
chancery,  in  a  court  of  conscience.  In  a  court 
of  the  heart — he  has  no  right  to  ooma  Into 
this  court  and  aak  me  to  protect  him  in 
doing  something  that  the  Conatltntlon  of 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  says  is  not  proper  and  could  not  be 
done  by  a  governmental  agency. 

So  this  court  la  not  about  to  land  Its  good 
offices  to  help  this  petitioner  or  any  other 
petlUoner  to  enforce  somathlng  that  la  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tha 
United  SUtea 

And  I  am  going  to  go  further  and  hold  In 
thu  proceeding  that  when  a  man  such  aa  this 
petitioner  gets  a  license  from  the  State  ai 
West  Virginia  and  from  the  city  of  Bunting- 
ton— and  the  court  take  Judicial  notice  ot 
that  fact — ^to  serve  the  public  In  the  form  of 
furniahing  a  place  for  people  to  eat.  and 
when  that  business  that  he  Is  operating  has 
to  be  inspected  by  the  health  department  of 
the  city,  they  have  to  make  an  examination 
of  the  cleanliness  of  the  plaoe.  the  toUet  fa- 
cilltlea,  the  cleanliness  of  the  kitchen,  they 
have  to  go  in  there  and  Inspect  It  and  place 
a  rating  on  the  buslnass.  and  that  haa  to  be 
done  by  a  public  omclal.  and  that  public  of- 
ficial u  i>ald  by  taxpayera'  money,  ineludlng 
taxes  that  are  paid  by  the  Megroea.  and  than 
make  the  Negroea  help  pay  for  InqMCtlng  a 
resuurant  that  only  whlU  people  can  eat  In. 
and  that  the  door  Is  slammed  in  the  face  of 
the  Negroes,  U,  I  think,  unreasonable  and 
unpardonable. 

I  think.  In  addlUon  to  that,  that  thera 
have  to  be  fire  Inspeotlona  that  have  to  be 
conducted  by  public  ofDdala  that  are  paid 
by  the  taxpayers.  Including  taxes  that  ai« 
paid  by  the  Negroea  too.  And  to  tax  ttie 
Negro  in  order  to  pay  the  salarlea  ot  •one- 
body  that  has  to  Inspect  a  buslnass  from 


which  the  Negro  Is  ahut  out,  Is  not  good 
Americanism,  is  not  constitutional,  and  Is 
contrary,  in  my  way  of  thinking,  to  the  laws 
of  the  great  State  of  West  Virginia. 

So  X  am  about  to  say  and  am  saying  that 
when  the  State  of  West  Virginia  Issues  a 
Ucense  and  the  city  of  Huntington  Issues  a 
license  to  do  business  and  serve  the  public, 
that  the   Negro   is   as  much   a  part  of   the 
public  as  the  white  man,  and  that  they  would 
be  obligated  to  serve  him  too.     And  If  the 
news  mediimi  that  I  think  came  out  this 
morning  over  the  radio  and  television  cor- 
rectly  states   that    the    Oovernca:    of    West 
Virginia  Is  on  the  eve  of  issuing  a  proclama- 
tion similar  to  the  one  recently  issued  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  which  will  state  that 
any  Ucensee  Issued    by   the   State   of  West 
Virginia  will   carry  with   them   and   Impoee 
the  req>onslbUlty  of  serving  all  of  the  public, 
and  not  Just  the  public  that  is  not  shut  out 
because  their  skin   is   black  or  some  other 
reason,  and  If  that  Is  true  and  if  that  Is  the 
law  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  an  injunc- 
tion ought  to  be  applied  for  by  the  other 
side  In  a  case  like  this;  and  if  that  beccMnes 
the  law.  and  a  Negro,  Just  because  he  is  black. 
Is  dlacrlmlnated  against  In  a  place  that  Is 
Uoensed  In  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and 
goea  In  and  is  refused  service.  I  think  he  then 
oould  apply  to  the  court  of  conscience,  the 
court  of  the  soul,  the  coiut  of  the  heart,  and 
ask    for    relief    and   mandatory    Injunction 
which  would  forbid  the  iterator  from  clos- 
ing the  door  In  his  face  and  would  require 
the  operator  to  serve  him  the  same  as  it 
would  serve  any  other  citizen  In  our  State 
and  our  Nation. 

So  I  would  feel  that  I  had  faUen  down  on 
my  reqionslbUlUes  as  a  Judge  here  If  I  did 
not  ilt"^'—  the  principal  reason  for  denying 
thu  Injunction.  I  wanted  to  give  both  sides 
a  chance,  because  I  prestune  this  case  will  go 
tc  the  Supreme  Court,  and  I  Invite  It,  I 
would  not  set  myself  up  as  Ood  In  a  case 
like  this,  or  any  other  case.  And  I  always, 
when  I  decide  a  case,  have  the  realization 
that  towering  over  me  Is  the  shadow  of  a 
court  that  Is  higher  than  I.  that  can  pass 
on  It  and  will  pass  on  it.  and  I  am  sure  will 
pass  on  It  Intelligently  and  correct  any  mis- 
takes that  I  might  make. 

I  think  I  owe  It  In  thla  case  to  set  out  some 
discussion  of  the  evidence,  and  I  dont  want 
to  take  too  long  to  do  It.  Of  course,  the 
court  Is  bound  by  the  allegations  of  the  peti- 
tion. The  allegations  of  the  petition  that 
thto  case  Is  tried  on  sets  out  and  charges 
that  the  defendants  staged  sit-in  demonstra- 
tions over  his  protest  and  In  a  manner  so  as 
to  Intimidate,  harass,  and  embarrass  the  petl- 
ttooer;  that  they  refused  to  leave  the  res- 
taurant when  the  petitioner  attempted  to 
cloee  It  in  the  late  hours  of  the  evening. 

Discussing  the  evidence  that  bears  on  that 
point,  I  think  the  evidence  clearly  demon- 
strates that  the  petitioner  closed  his  res- 
taurant voltmtarlly.    Nobody  made  him  do  It. 
When  the  demonstrators  came  In — American 
dtlaens,   if   you   please — because   he   dldnt 
like  the  color  of  their  skin  he  attempted  to 
eloae  the  door.     And  that  happened  on.  I 
believe  It  was  eight  or  nine  different  occa- 
sions, when  the  so-called  demonstrators  came 
into  his  place  of  business.    They  had  a  right 
to  oome  in  there.    They  were  American  dtl- 
aens and  here  was  a  place  that  was  open  to 
the  public.    Maybe  he  had  the  right  to  throw 
them  oat.    But  I  dont  think  he  had  a  right 
to  ask  this  court  to  help  him  with  his  throw- 
ing out  or  his  closing  the  door  and  inflicting 
Indignities  on  them.    And  so  far  as  I  could 
see  every  one  of  them  were  passively  r-^lst- 
ant.    "niey  did  a  great  deal  better,  perhape. 
than  moat  people,  because  It  Is  apparent  they 
ware  trained.    They  were  trained  In  carrying 
on  t**««  kind  of  a  situation  and  handling  this 
ytna  of  a  situation.    And  I  would  look  a  long 
fimm  to  find  a  greater  nimiber  of  Indignities 
Inflicted  than  were  Inflicted  on  them  In  that 
restaurant,  the  White  Pantry. 


They  came  In.  They  were  cursed  at.  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 
It  Is  true  that  one  or  two  of  the  petltloner*a 
witnesses  said  they  did  not  hear  him.  One 
of  them  finally  admitted  he  did  hear  him 
and  he  was  cursing;  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  cursing  about.  And  the  petitioner  him- 
self admitted  he  did  some  cursing.  The  exact 
words  that  were  said  are  not  made  completely 

plain. 

Then  at  least  five,  six,  seven,  or  eight  occa- 
sions when  the  sit-inners  were  in  the  restau- 
rant asking  to  be  served  and  suffering  the  in- 
dignity of  having  the  door  shut,  having  the 
air  conditioner  tvirned  off  and  having  the  heat 
turned  on  and  some  instruments  for  the  dis- 
infecting of  the  place,  the  killing  of  flics  and 
insects,  and  so  forth,  set  off  in  the  place,  and 
the  floor  scrubbed  with  ammonia,  and  vari- 
ous other  things  while  they  were  there. 

When  asked  on  the  witness  stand  when 
he  iised  disinfectant  or  fly  killer  his  an«*ej 
was  "When  the  Insects  come  in,"  which,  of 
course,  was  telling  me  that  he  placed  the 
people  m  the  category  of  Insects.  And  vari- 
ous and  sundry  other  Indlgnlttes  that  It  U 
not  necessary  to  detail. 

But  the  slt-lnners  were  nonviolent,  al- 
though Indignity  after  Indignity  was  heaped 
upon  them.  Even  In  one  Instance  one  of  the 
slt-lnners  was  slapped  In  a  booth,  and  It  was 
suggested  that  he  go  and  kiss  some  of  the 
Negroes,  and  that  he  was  a  nigger  lover,  and 
other  things  that  were  detaUed  in  the  evi- 
dence and  undisputed  In  the  evidence. 

In  the  case  of  a  man  having  a  knife  drawn 
across  hU  chest,  that  is  disputed.  Let's  take 
the  petitioner's  version  trf  it  and  say  that 
that  dldnt  happen,  and  that  this  feUow 
didn't  tiave  a  knife  placed  at  his  chest  and 
didn't  have  himself  grabbed  by  the  collar 
and  pulled  across  the  cotmter. 

Another  allegation  In  the  petition  Is  that 
they  clamored  en  masse  for  entrance  by  force, 
and  they  also  attempted  to  enter  the  back 

door.  „     , 

I  think  In  most  of  these  Instancea.  all  of 
them  that  I  can  recall,  the  only  entrance 
they  made  was  when  the  door  was  open, 
either  c^>ened  permanently  or  opened  tempo- 
rarily and  the  demonstrators  came  In;  that 
there  was  little  or  no  effort  to  get  In  the 
place,  there  was  no  breaking  and  entering, 
there  was  nothing  that  I  could  see  In  the  evi- 
dence that  would  Justify  me  holding  that 
clamoring  en  masse  for  entrance  by  force  or 
clamoring  for  anything  would  provide  an  In- 
junction. 

They  "completely  obstructed  said  entrances 
and  the  sidewalk  and  alley."  It  Is  evident 
from  this  evidence  that  the  police  depart- 
ment refused  to  make  any  arrests  that  were 
within  the  province  of  the  police  department. 
If  the  public  was  being  Interfered  with,  the 
poUce  department  was  there  and  they  could 
have  used  whatever  they  needed  to  do  to  take 
care  of  It. 

And  then  It  Is  quite  apparent  from  thU 
evidence  that  the  petitioner  knew  the  path 
and  the  road  to  the  Justice  of  the  peace, 
where,  apparently,  warranto  were  Issued. 
And  he  not  only  knew  the  path  but  he 
traveled  that  path  and  secured  warranU 
against  some  of  these  parties  that  are  stlU 
pending. 

Then  there  Is  another  allegation  In  there 
that  the  entrance  was  completely  obstructed, 
and  they  did  Irreparable  Injury  to  his  busi- 
ness I  ask  the  question,  who  did  the  irrep- 
arable injury  to  the  buslnees?  If  this  thing 
had  been  dealt  with  In  an  Intelligent  Ameri- 
can fashion  at  the  outset,  the  things  that 
happened  here  at  least  on  eight  or  nine  differ- 
ent occasions  would  not  have  happened.  If 
this  man  had  accorded  thU  group  their 
American  rights  and  been  friendly  and  socU- 
ble  and  agreeable  and  served  them  one  time, 
I  am  stire  then  leniency  would  have  been 
manifest  and  they  would  have  been  com- 
passionate toward  him  and  his  buslneas.  In- 
stead of  that  the  evidence  here  shows,  and  It 
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brato  tte  dtalMa  aatf  aaaoan  UuU  bad 
1  Mippaic  lix-kla  thVir***^-  oontamlimUrt  by 
tMlns  t'^'^rtt*^  lir  A  pvaoo  wboM  eolor  «m 
M^t^if  and  h«  fenlM  tlM  dlalM*  bfuae  of 
UuU.  B*  raCuMidL  MeartUns  to  Um  mftyor  of 
Um  city  to  «aBE  Into  a  room  bacauaa  a  N«cn> 
Mt  on  A  iniiiilllt—  thai  ha  had  baan  Invltad 
to  maat  with. 

^nii  It  would  ba  dlfltoult  to  And.  outalda  ot 
tba  Btata  of  i*lrt^-**  and  tha  azaeutlT*  man- 
sion, of  that  Wata,  a  graatar  display  ot 
pcajudloa  and  bata  than  has  baan  shown  by 
tha  trldanoa  1b  thJa  eaaa. 

R  la  also  ehaivsd  In  tha  oomplalnt  that 
Claeklay  had  aaoooncad  and  thraatanad. 
throuch  tha  ett^  daily  nawspapara.  that  tha 
datandaota  wcmld  liirr  staga  a  demonstra- 
ton.  and  pconlaid  atlU  graatar  damonstra- 
K  and  ba  .vould  ba  hamparad  and  had 
haniparad  la  tha  oondtict  of  his  busl- 


tha  injunction.    Than  that  tha  avldanca  d< 
not  siiataln  tha  allagatlons  of  tha  patltlon  to 
antltlad  tha  raUaf  sought. 

Than.  U  you  want,  tha  raportar  will  ba 
dliaetad  to  writs  up  my  oonunants  varbatlm 
».nA  itx  tham  go  in  tha  raoord  as  part  of  ths 
cedar,  and  lat  tha  raoord  show  that  that  Is 
mAda  a  part  of  tha  ordar. 

Vsry  wall.  Court  U  recaasad  until  Monday 
morning  at  8:30. 


Than  la  bo  avldanoa  to  saubllsh  that. 
Whan,  two  nawvpapar  articles  that  may  have 
astataUshad  It  vara  afctamptad  to  ba  Intro- 
ducad  thay  watw  objaetad  to  and  tha  court 
bad  to  rula  that  fibay  wara  not  admissible, 
.ao  thara  waa  ao  avldsnoa  of  that. 

Tha  pattttOB  forthar  allagaa  that  thay  car- 
Tlad  placaida  ma  August  17,  1903;  that 
tlksy  oongifcatad.  "f  ^«"t  ingress  and  egress 
«  piaetlaal  tapoarihUlty,  to  tha  InconTan- 
kakoa,hacaaMMn^And  air  ^r^f* *""****  of  tha 
customaca  aad  Ika  iBBonvanlanca  of  pedas- 
irlan  trafBo  alOBC  9>h  Street. 

X  would  h*f«  to  «af  that  under  this  evl- 
danca  thoae  tblaga  wara  done  by  the  petl- 
tloBsr  htasaUT.  wbo  eloaad  his  plaoe  of  busl- 
aaas  »"^  lafii— I  to  aKt^^nd  to  tha  sit-lnna» 
OK  demonstiatan  any  raoognitlon  of  the 
rlghU  of  AmartOMi  ettlaans. 

ao  Z  ^in*^  thai  CO  tha  basis  that  I  have 
aat  out — and  It  BUty  ba  set  out  in  tha  order, 
aran  tba  oomaMBta  that  tha  court  lias  made 
In  bis  wwi<It»j«  may  ba  included  U  counsel 
.«aza  to  hava  thank— ahow  the  injunction 
^afTiimtt  tha  pvUtton  dismissed,  at  the  coat  of 
tha  patlttoDMr. 

Ooooaal  wf&  pnt  bx  tha  order  anything  that 
thay  want  that  Ja  JBQpar  to  enable  tham  to 
laellltata  thalr^paaL 

ICr.  WnxuMaom.  With  tha  court's  permia- 
lUm,  we  wlU  BMkka  such  motions  as  may  be 
proper  aRar  tbm  dmlUng  of  the  order. 

Ttia  Covn.  I  vsBt  to  add  this  further,  as 
a  caution,  and  t^if*'.  that  are  membeza  of 
this  bar  and  oAears  of  this  court,  will  ba 
aakad  to  aaa  that  tbla  is  done:  That  there 
wm  ba  no  vtoiaaaa;  that  anything  that  u 
dona  In  tha  fotBra  will  not  oonslst  of  any 
vlolanoa.  Bwaaaa  tha  court  can  very  quldc- 
ly  grant  an  1^Jit*v^***"  to  avoid  violence  and 
dsatruetlOB  ot  jwpaity.  And  tha  court  will, 
of  oouxaa.  go  iBto  it  thoroughly,  and  If  thara 
be  anything  tbat  la  dona  by  the  management 
to  Incite  Tlolanea  on  the  part  of  the  demon- 
strators. I  would  go  Into  that.  too.  before  I 
would  pass  aoiy  Jodgmant  and  grant  an  in- 
junction and  atoip  the  demonstrators. 

As  It  now  ataada  tha  InjuncUon  is  denied. 
tha  patltlon  la  dlamlasad.  and  the  defsndante 
ara  oautionad  to  ba  very  careful  about  any 
poasfbOlty  ot  bay  vlolanca. 

Mr.   Hawaaiaow.  I   understand    whan   the 

Ktltloner  gatm  a  lloanae  from  the  city  and 
fcta  to  do  bnriaaia  to  serve  the  public. 
and  It  haa  to  ba  la^MCted  with  taxpayers' 
monty.  am  I  cantet  that  your  holding  is  that 
Wagroaa  ara  aa  aodb  a  part  of  tha  public  as 
tha  white  p«aaaa,  and  are  entitled  to  be 
sanrad? 

Tha  COCBT.  Tliat  la  about  what  I  have 
held. 

Ut.  QxraOAm.  Zi  that  what  you  want  in 
tha  order,  your  honor? 

Tha  Couxx.  Taa,  you  can  put  that  in  the 
order. 

Mr.  Qnarbaa.  Z  aay.  do  you  want  It  in  It? 

Tha  Cooa*.  Taa,  I  would  like  to  have  it  In 
tha  oidar  aa  oaa  td  the  reasons  for  denying 


CALENDAR   WEDNESDAY    BUSINESS 

Mr.    ALBERT.     »fr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  oonaent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
Rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREION  AID 


Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  miy  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
continues  to  be  deep  concern  among 
many  people  oiver  the  effect  of  the  cuts 
made  In  the  foreign  aid  legislation. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  In- 
clude in  the  Rzcou)  the  transcript  of  the 
press  conference  on  August  2fi  with  David 
£.  Bell  which,  very  thoroughly,  illumi- 
nates the  impact  of  the  cuts. 

Pa^H    OONmzivcz    or    David    E.    Bkix,    Ao- 

mmarmATOB,    Aoxkct    fos    IirnaNATiOKAL 

DrrvLOPicxMT,  Auat7ST  39,  1903 

Mr.  BATi.rr.  This  Is  an  open  press  con- 
ference, although  Mr.  Bell  wlU  have  the 
right  to  go  off  the  record  or  to  remove  hUn- 
self  from  attribution  Lf  It  Is  necessary.  Mr. 
Bell. 

Mr.  Box.  Thank  you. 

Thanks  very  much  for  coming  around, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  We  said  we  would 
be  available  this  morning  becau*d  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  State  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Developnoent  have 
now  made  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  po- 
tential effects  of  the  cuts  in  the  aid  legisla- 
tion that  were  made  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  Friday. 

As  you  know,  we  consider  these  cuts,  if 
sustained,  to  have  very  serious  effects,  and 
I  wanted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  give 
you  some  indication  of  our  conclusions  on 
this  analysis  and  to  answer  questions  about 
them. 

First  of  all,  the  House  cut  to  $350  million 
In  lending  authority  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  This  Is  actually  a  lower  amount 
than  was  enacted  In  the  Oacal  year  1963  in 
the  final  appropriation.  This  would  not  In 
our  Judgment  meet  the  needs  of  the  Alliance. 

Question.  Enacted  In  which  year? 

Mr.  Bzix.  In  the  last  fiscal  year.  1903. 

Question.  Are  you  referring  to  the  cut  of 
$150  million  Is  bigger  than  the  total? 

Mr.  Box.  No.  the  9350  million  of  lending 
authority  which  would  be  available  after 
the  House  cut  is  actually  a  lower  amount 
t>)an  was  snactad.  was  appropriated,  for 
landing  In  the  Alliance  In  the  last  flacal  year. 

Question.  What  does  that  anumnt  to? 

lir.  Bnx.  That  was  •43fi  million. 

Now  this  would  therefore  be  a  reduction  at 
a  time  when  requlrementa  are  rising.  The 
Alliance,    in   our   judgment   and   by   all   tha 


avidanca  that  la  available,  la  haglniilng  to 
roll.  Tha  govammanta  are  beginning  to  take 
tha  Aiit«>^/>«  mora  sarloiialy  as  tlma  goes  by. 
they  are  getting  their  projects  and  programs 
isaitj  More  and  mora  oountilea  are  doing 
tha  klnda  of  thln^  that  they  have  to  do 
under  the  Alllanoe.  Peru  and  Argentina  are 
tha  latest  illustrations  of  countries  which 
bava  undertaken  atrong  prograaalve  eco- 
nomic measures.  And  In  oopsequeivce  the 
laqulramenu  for  tha  UjS.  support  of  the  Al- 
liance are  going  up  at  the  vary  time  that  thii 
action  by  the  Hoxise  would  reduos  the  United 
States  ability  to  play  its  part  In  the  Alliance 
partnership.  And  not  only  would  this  be  In- 
adsquate  to  meet  the  real  needs — it  would 
be  a  savere  psychological  blow  to  tha  Alliance. 

We  have,  all  of  us,  been  thinking  of  the 
Alliance  as  a  strong,  steady,  long-term  effort 
started  at  Punte  del  Este.  and  it  was  In- 
tended it  was  to  run  for  10  years,  and  we 
have  been  stressing  throtighout  tha  naoaselty 
to  look  ahead  and  plan  and  make  oommlt- 
menta,  and  we  have  liaen  saying  "if  you  will 
do  that,  we  will  be  there  when  you  need 
us."  and  under  this  House  cut  we  oould  not 
be  there  whsn  they  need  us. 

We  cannot  in  our  judgnMOt  defeat  the 
Conununist  thrust  In  this  hemlaphara  unlees 
we  have  a  strong,  steady,  oonUnulng  pro- 
gram. We  cannot  succeed  by  a  policy  of 
fits  and  starts. 

This  Is  not  simply  obvloMsly  tha  judg- 
ment of  the  administration.  People,  Uke 
Mr.  Milton  Blsanhower,  who  have  atudled 
Latin  Amerloa.  who  Indead  played  a  real 
role  in  the  ideas  that  led  up  to  the  Alliance, 
would  tell  you  exactly  the  same  thing. 

So  that  Is  point  oae.  The  Alllanoe  for 
Progress  would  be  seriously  damaged. 

The  second  point  Is  that  the  House  cut 
|2aS  million  from  the  appropriation  for 
military  assistance.  That  Is  from  the  ap- 
proprlaUon  which  provldee  military  equip- 
ment and  training  to  countrlea  with  which 
we   have   mutual   security   arrangamenta. 

Now  thla  element  of  the  appropriation  rec- 
onunaodstlons  by  the  President  had  already 
been  cut  substantially  by  the  House  com- 
mittee, had  baan  cut  glSO  mUUon  already. 
So  that  the  total  cut  oaade  by  the  Houae  is 
S400  million.  Just  over  MOO  million,  from  an 
initial  requeat  of  a  button  four,  leaving  about 
a  billion  dollan  only. 

Now  thU  cut  would  have  neoeaaarlly  a 
serious  Impact  on  a  relatively  wnall  number 
of  countrlea.  Part  ot  our  nUUtary  aasUtance 
Is.  as  you  know,  going  to  Europe.  This  is  a 
relatively  wnaU  part.  We  ara  not  making 
new  commitnaents  to  Europe,  but  we  are  pay- 
ing out  under  old  cocnmitmanta  and  these 
could  not  be  cut.  We  could  not  cut  mili- 
tary assistance  in  the  aouthaaat  Aala  aitua- 
Uon  where  the  hot  war  U  actually  in  piooess. 
There  are  very  sonall  military  asalstanca  pro- 
grams only  In  Latin  Aaierlca  and  Africa. 
Therefore  the  effect  of  this  Honse  cut.  if 
sustained,  would  have  to  hit  tha  countries 
on  the  rim  of  the  Soviet-Chinese  Ocmmunlst 
bloc,  from  Greece  around  through  Korea;  and 
because  of  this  oonoentratlon  I  speak  of  It 
would  neceasarlly  lilt  aome  of  them  by  as 
much  aa  one- third  or  more,  which  is  a  very 
substantial  reduction. 

This  Is  exactly  the  kind  of  meat  ax  cut 
sgainst  wblch  the  Clay  oonunlttee  warned 
us  in  their  report,  warned  tha  Congreas  and 
all  of  us.  It  is  the  kind  oC  out  wbleh  dis- 
rupts orderly  planning  and  orderly  action. 
The  forcea  that  would  be  affected  are  of  im- 
portanoe  to  U£.  security  aa  well  aa  the  se- 
curity of  the  countrlea  we  are  helping. 

The  level  of  acslstance  to  each  of  theae 
countries  Is  reviewed  and  approved  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  at  Staff  and  the  Defenae  De- 
partment each  year.  So  far  aa  I  am  aware, 
tbsre  was  no  logical  oase  nsade  against  these 
levela  of  mlUtary  aaslstance. 

Tha  direction  of  military  assistance  appro- 
priations Is  downward.  We  have  cut  S»00 
million  from  military  asalstanoe  over  the  past 
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3  years,  and  Secretary  McNamara  baa  taetl- 
ned  that  we  are  heading  for  an  approprUtkm 
level  of  a  blUlon  dollars  which  we  wUI  reach 
in  3  or  4  years  from  now.  But  abrupt  un- 
planned reductions  of  the  kind  that  wouJd 
be  necessary  under  thU  House  cut  ara  tha 
oDPOslte  of  sensible  adJustmenU  and  would 
cause  unmedlate  and  severe  dUBcultlea.  as  I 
have  indicated,  in  a  relatively  small  number 
of  countries. 

The  third  category  the  Ho\ise  cut  was^the 
category  of  development  loana  apart  from 
Latin  America.  The  Preaidenfs  requeat  waa 
$1,060  million.  The  House  cut  $180  mlUlon. 
cut  It  down  to  $900  mUllon. 

The  effects  of  this  cut  would  be  aa  foUows: 
We  have  major  multlyear  programs  undar- 
way  under  intemaUonal  consortiums  where 
our  pledges  have  been  related  to  thoae  of 
other  countries  with  respect  to  four  coun- 
tries: India,  PakUtan,  Turkey  and  Nigeria. 
The  planned  programs  for  thoae  four  coun- 
tries would  require  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  funds  that  would  be  available  under 
the  House  action.  These  programs  would 
have  to  be  trlnuned  obviously  if  this  cut 
actually  were  sustained.  But  they  would  be 
exceptionally  difficult  to  trim,  and  In  conse- 
quence the  major  effect  of  the  cut  would 
fall  on  other  countries,  and  the  other  coun- 
tries are  of  two  main  types. 

One  Is  the  new  cotmtrles  in  Africa  where 
our  lending  programs  ar«  not  extraordinarily 
large.  The  countrlee  are  not  large,  but  the 
loans  we  do  make  are  very  significant  for 
U  8  policy  mtereet,  and  this  cut  would  elim- 
inate the  possibility  of  making  a  algnifleant 
number  of  loans  to  a  significant  number  of 
those  countrlea. 

Secondly,  the  cut  would  neceeaarlly  affect 
some  of  the  countries  which  are  doing  best 
and  where  we  now  expect  to  phase  out  eco- 
nomic asslBtanoe  in  the  relatively  near  fu- 
ture, countries  like  Oreeoe  and  laraal  and 
Taiwan.  Theee  are  countrlee  which  are  in 
the  last  Btagea  of  the  process  of  getting  on 
their  own  feet  aconomicaUy.  Because  they 
are  doing  reasonably  wall  they  would  have  to 
absorb  a  substantial  element  of  the  affaet  of 
this  cut. 

But  It  would  also  deUy  the  very  objective 
we  are  trying  to  aerve.  which  is  to  complete 
the  process  that  U  supported  by  aid  and  get 
them  on  their  own  feet  economically. 

The  last  category  the  House  cut  was  the 
contingency  fund.  They  cut  it  by  $60  mil- 
Uon.  to  glSO  mUllon.  If  sustained,  thU 
would  give  the  President  a  eontinganey  fund 
at  the  lowest  level  atnoe  the  eontinfancy 
fund  was  eetabllahed  aa  a  aeparate  appropria- 
tion Item  in  fiacal  year  19fi9. 

Typically,  the  contingency  fund  for  the 
last  several  years  has  been  appropriated  at 
a  level  of  $260  million. 

Nobody  can  aay  in  advance  how  much  of 
a  contingency  fvmd  Is  neoeesary.  It  iM  in- 
tended to  meet  unforseen  emergendea.  We 
do  know  the  kind  of  thing  we  have  needed 
the  contingency  fund  for  and  how  vital  It 
has  been.  For  example,  in  Latin  America  in 
the  past  the  contingency  fund  enabled  us 
to  support  the  new  government  in  tha  Do- 
minican Republic  when  the  dlcUtorahlp  waa 
overthrown.  In  Africa  the  contingency  fund 
was  used  to  assist  a  country  like  Oulnea 
which  moved  to  extricate  Itself  from  the  So- 
viet entanglemenU  that  they  had  gotten 
themselves  Into,  and  we  needed  to  be  able 
to  move  quickly  to  assist  them  and  the  con- 
tingency fund  waa  there  for  that  purpoae. 
In  Asia  It  has  been  used  to  meet  sud- 
den Communist  thrusts,  as  In  Laos  and  Viet- 
nam 

That  Is  the  kind  of  thing  the  contingency 
fund  has  been  used  for.  The  key  ques- 
tion Is:  Is  there  any  reason  to  asaume  that 
we  will  need  a  smaller  one  in  the  future 
than  we  have  needed  in  the  past?  Our 
Judgment  la  the  opposite.  This  Is  a  very 
risky  time  to  reduce  the  contingency  fund. 
With  the  adoption  of  the  test  ban  treaty 
we  expect  greater  action  by  the  Soviet  Union 


and  by  Communist  China  in  their  efforts  to 
gain  dominance  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
trlea  not   smaller    efforts,    but   greater   ef- 

forta.  And  in  consequence  we  think  we 
should  be  at  least  as  well  able  to  meet  emer- 
gencies as  we  have  been  In  the  past;  and 
In  consequence  we  think  this  is  a  very  risky 
thing  to  do  to  reduce  this  contingency  fund 
■o  much. 

These  are  the  reasons  why,  in  summary, 
we  think  that  the  House  cuts,  if  sustained, 
would  do  serious  damage  to  VS.  Interests 
and  would  be  a  severe  setback  to  the  U.S. 
efforts  to  achieve  peace  and  freedom  around 
the  world  to  defeat  the  CommuiUst  thrusts. 

I  might  make  two  quick  additional  points 

If  I  may. 

Some  of  thoee  who  voted  for  the  cuts  may 
have  thought  that  the  cuts  would  assist  the 
Uj8.  balance-of-payments  position.  If  »o, 
they  were  entirely  In  error.  The  Items  they 
cut,  the  military  assistance  Items,  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  loans  and  the  develop- 
ment loans  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  cuts 
in  those  Items  will  not  affect  the  balance 
of  payments  deficit  by  one  nickel.  Those  are 
appropriations  which  are  spent  entirely  In 
the  United  States.  That  Is.  the  part  of  the 
appropriations  that  would  be  affected  In 
the  mUltary  case,  and  aU  of  the  appropria- 
tions In  the  lending  case  are  spent  entire- 
ly in  the  United  States.  In  consequence  a 
«nit  in  those  appropriations  will  not  reduce 
the  U.8.  payments  deficit.  It  vrtll  only  re- 
duce UJ3.  exports. 

Secondly,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  in 
the  Congress  about  the  so-called  pipeline, 
which  on  last  June  SO  was.  for  both  military 
and  economic  assistance.  alx)ut  $6.9  billion. 
But  theae  funds  were  oonunitted  to  projects 
In  previous  years.  They  are  not  available  to 
be  committed  to  new  projects,  and  in  conse- 
quence they  have  no  bearing  whatever  on 
the  requlremenU  that  would  be  met  by  the 
approprUtlons  the  President  asked  Con- 
gress for  this  year. 

•nie  pipeline  Is  not  an  unvisually  high  pipe- 
line for  lending  agencies,  and  the  economic 
Bide  of  this  program  has  been  becoming  a 
loan  program  in  recent  years.  That  Is  why 
the  pipeline  has  been  rising.  It  Is  now  a  com- 
parable pipeline  to  that  of  the  World  Bank 
and  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  It  is  not 
unusual.  It  consists  simply  of  projects  for 
which  funds  have  been  committed  and  which 
an  under  construction.  As  they  are  finished 
the  funds  wUI  be  paid  out.  It  does  not  In- 
duda  any  significant  funds  which  could  be 
used  to  meet  new  program  requirements. 

Tlkere  are  a  small  nximber  of  these  pipe- 
line projects  which  get  canceled  diirtng  a 
year,  but  thoae  we  have  taken  account  of, 
and  we  did  not  ask  the  Congress  for  appro- 
priations for  that  much  money  because  we 
expect  to  recover  that  from  the  plpllne  dur- 
ing the  year. 

•nieee  were  the  comments  I  wanted  to  make 
today. 

There  were.  In  addition  to  the  dollar  cuts. 
three  amendments  adopted  by  the  House  of 
a  substantive  nature  which  we  regard  aa 
^tftTP»gi'^  to  basic  UJ3.  purposes. 

One  U  the  requirement  that  Interest  rates 
on  our  loans  must  be  at  least  2  percent.  If 
we  were  running  a  commercial  enterprise. 
this  would,  of  course,  be  an  entirely  appro- 
priate conception.  But  we  are  seeking  to  ad- 
vance VB.  Intereats  in  some  situations  where 
a-parcent  interest  rates  would  put  an  undue 
burden  on  the  countries  which  we  are  trying 
to  help.  We  tailor  our  Interest  rates  to  the 
situation  of  the  country  we  are  trying  to 
help. 

In  the  last  few  months  we  have  raised 
ratea  for  Greece,  for  Israel,  for  Taiwan,  and 
for  two  or  three  other  countrlea.  We  are 
prepared  and  expect  to  raise  rates  for  other 
countries  when  they  can  undertake  such 
commltmento.  But  to  put  a  3  percent  ftoor 
under  our  Interest  rates  would  hurt  a  num- 
ber of  very  significant  countries  which  have 


very  low  foreign  exchange  earnings  and 
whose  foreign  exchange  earnings  can  be 
expected  to  rise  only  slowly. 

Mr.  Eugene  Black,  the  former  head  of  the 
World  Bank,  wrote  to  the  Senate  committee 
about  a  similar  amendment  a  month  or  so 
ago  and  reconmiended  very  strongly  that 
such  an  amendment  should  not  be  adopted. 
A  second  amendment  which  was  adopted 
was  that  which  called  for  cutting  off  aid  to 
countries  which  do  not  sign  bilateral  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States  permitting  us 
to  provide  Investment  guarantees  under  o\u- 
law,  guarantees  against  expropriation  as  the 
principal  point  that  is  at  issue.  We  have 
been  seeking  to  obtain  such  investment 
guarantee  bilaterals.  We  have  been  making 
very  great  progress.  We  signed  one  only 
recently  with  Argentina.  We  think  we  are 
about  to  sign  one  with  Chile. 

There  are  only  a  few  countries  left  which 
do  not  sign  them.  But  some  of  those  coun- 
tries have  very  strong  views  on  this  matter, 
and  an  amendment  like  this  would  probably 
be  self-defeating,  would  probably  lead  to 
Internal  political  pressures  against  signing 
the  bilateral  agreement  on  the  grounds  that 
they  would  not  do  so  \mder  outside  coercion. 
And  the  question,  therefore,  with  this 
amendment  is  not  as  to  its  objective,  but  as 
to  whether  it  wovdd  be  effective.  We  doubt 
that  It  would  be  effective. 

The  Cuba  shipping  amendment  and  the 
50-50  private  enterprise  amendment  are 
matters  which  are  rather  complex  and  we 
are  still  not  too  sure  just  what  the  effects 

would  be.  ^    J       ...  J  * 

I  think  that  this  is  all  that  I  had  noted  to 
say  here  by  vray  of  introduction,  and  I  am 
open  to  your  questions. 

Question.  Mr.  Bell,  does  your  last  comment 
on  the  Cuba  shipping  amendment  Imply  that 
the  administration  might  In  the  end  sup- 
port It?  ^  ^__     ,_ 
Mr.  BxLi..  We  have,  as  you  know,  strongly 
enforced    the    Cuba    shipping    amendment 
which  was  already  in  the  legislaUon  of  last 
year  and  which  was  aimed  at  shipments  of 
commodities  which  would  be  barred  or  which 
would  fall  under  the  Battie  Act;  that  U  to 
say,  strategic  conunoditles  of  any  kind,  and 
of  economic  assistance  from  the  bloc  coun- 
tries to  Cuba.     We  have  been  enforcing  those 
provisions  for  a  long  time  and  have  made  a 
great  deal  at  progreas  in  preventing  or  in 
eliminating  the  ahipping  from  the  Cuba  runs 
which  would  carry  commodltiea  of  that  type. 
We  have  encountered,  as  I  am  sura  most 
of  you  know,  the  problem  that  a  lot  of  ahips 
had  been  chartered  and  theae  ships  have  been 
going  out  on  the  Cuba  run.    The  queation 
is  what  additional  restricUons  would  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Some  ships,  for  example,  have  been  going 
into  Cuba  in  ballast  and  bringing  out  sugar 
to  free  world  countries,  not  to  the  bloc  coun- 
tries, and  this  U  at  a  thne  when  there  la  a 
worldwide  shortage  of  sugar,  and  the  price  in 
the  United  SUtes,  for  example,  has  been  very 
high  Indeed. 

It  Is  that  kind  of  question,  the  extent  to 
which  this  new  amendment  would  affect  that 
kind  of  shipping  and  the  reUUve  meriU  and 
demerits  of  that,  which  we  are  trying  to 
examine  right  now  and  see  what.  If  anything, 
we  should  recomnaend  to  the  Senate. 

Question.  Why    do    you    expect    Increased 
Soviet   and   Chinese   efforts   to   gain    domi- 
nance in  underdeveloped  countrlea? 
Mr.  Bux.  At  the  preaent  time? 
Question.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bnx.  Two  main  reasons.  One  Is  that 
the  teat  ban  treaty  obviouBly  atgnlfiea  the 
awareness  of  the  Soviet  Unloa.  although  not 
of  the  Chinese  CommunlaU,  aa  to  the 
enormoua  threat  of  nuclear  action.  In  con- 
sequence It  signifies  thehr  determination  to 
seek  their  ends  by  other  means  than  nu- 
clear—or  at  least  "determlnaUon"  la  much 
too  strong  a  word,  but  It  Indicatea  to  some 
extent   that  they   will  seek   domination  by 
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tiMa  Um  noelaar  attack.    None 
blc  guATtl   dovn   and    we 


QtMmUon.  Horn  that  aa— n  tliat  pravlous 
to  tb«  slfniat  at  tba  tnaty  fon  tboucbt 
tbaj  would  iMft  to  C»in  tiMtr  •ads  by  nu- 
clmr  attack? 

lir.  BBix.  Tte  tUnUtXe  thrast  waa  obrl- 
oual7  tifcara.  n  nmalZMi.  But  It  aaona  a 
raaannaMa  caadtmU^a.  that  tbey  will  now 
atraaa  man  battvfly  Om  affort  to  c^in  doml- 
nanca  by  pmnoatA  puomtndioa.  ao  to  apeak — 
not  ao  peaoaful  at  mat— tDclixlin«  cuerrina 
action  and  all  tb*  raat  of  tbe  subTerslon 
in^»>ww««  that  Vbmj  haT*  davaloped. 

The  aeo^nd  rM*cm  la  that  there  U  obrl- 
oualy  an  liiiraaaiin  eompetltlon  between  the 
Sovtata  and  tka  CIiIihim  tot  the  control  and 
Va^tni  lnfliwn«a  la  tha  Oommunlat  partiea 
tn  thaaa  vartova  ooontrlaa.  leaa  developed 
ooimtrtM.  aad  thla  etnaot  help  but  ezacer- 
b*ta  or  attmtdAta  stroncar  loc&l  action. 
They  win  ba  eaoipctlxtc  with  each  other  to 
a«|.^«yH»  tha  OoiBmualat  cauae  in  the  leaa  de- 
valopad  couatrlM.  And  therelore  it  aeema  to 
Qg  a  vary  loglBal  eonclxMlon  that  we  can 
look  forward  not  to  laaa  trouble  in  the  un- 
dardaTalopad  eooatrlaa.  but  mora. 

Quaatlon.  Mt.  Ball.  U  the  Bouae  cute  are 

auatalnad  did  your  Moalyala  determine  what 

twnp^^t  thla  would  have  on  U3.  Joba,  do- 

maatle  affactf 

ifr     Bbx.  Wall,  you   can   roughly   trana- 

lAta I  think  tlia  flcora  that  la  uaually  uaed 

la  that  haU  a  ^i«a"  dollars  would  be  60,000 
man-yaara.    Xnt  that  right,  Ed? 
Mr.  BATunr.  Btght. 

Ifr.  Bszx.  CaOQ  million.  00,000  man-years. 
That  la  a  rotigb  tranalatlon.  but  It  la  the  one 
that  la  comnmily  uaad  and  accepted. 

Quaatlon.  Mr.  Ball,  yeaterday  I  understand 
yon  met  wtOl  fonnar  Ambaaaador  Noltlng 
and  tlM  PraaMnt.  Did  you  dlacuaa  or  con- 
aldar  tha  ^llu^p^et  of  cutting  or  reducing  aid 
to  South  VWCaamT 

Mr.  BiLZ..  I  eaainot  comment  on  the  cur- 
rent altnatlaB  tn  Tletnam.  The  bill  we  are 
t»i*rtrty  about  raata  on  the  aaaumptlon  that 
there  wUl  eonttnua  to  be  a  strong  U.S.  effort 
there  to  aupputt  the  afforta  of  a  free  Vlet- 
nameae  pwpl*  to  atSTe  off  the  Communist 
threat. 

The  tamnadteta  situation,  aa  everybody 
knowa,  la  vary  dlSeult  there,  and  this  Is  not 
the  place  to  dtoeav  tt. 

Quaatton.  Ifr.  Bill,  emn  you  tell  us  whether 
tfaa  Ruaalaaa  hmwrn  atapped  up  or  cut  down 
their  fuial^n  cMr 

Mr.  Bblz..  Tlia  lataat  Information  we  have 
la  that  they  hanrn  nettbar  stepped  It  up  nor 
evt  tt  down.  Mr  aome  ttane  they  were  tn- 
1 1  iiaaiin  It.  Mow  they  are  on  what  you 
might  deaolba  aa  a  plateau.  They  are  ofo- 
Tloualy  attempting  to  refine  It. 

They  hara  not  leen  succcaaful  from  their 
point  of  Tlaw  with  thetr  aid  programs  in 
aome  oinmplfeaotM  caaee  In  the  Middle  Bast 
#tut  In  AIMaa.  "Rie  evidence  Is,  however. 
that  they  hnva  not  redwced  their  aid  but 
are  nmnlttg  tt  at  about  the  level  It  has 
been. 

Queatkm.  ABylytarer 

Mr.  Bbx.  Bipaiimiiiiia  are  up  under  prior 
Qoanaftmsnta.    Sfr.  MlUer,  do  you  have  the 
total  flguraa  la  your  mind? 
Mr.  Maui.  Bo. 

Mr.  BaKL.  I  ahould  have  them.  I  apolo- 
glaa.  I  am  ■■*•  laa  can  get  aome  flgurea  for 
yoo  ralatlTaly  ^r^lAly  after  thla  meeting. 

Queatkm.  mr.  BaUL,  I  am  ooneeraed  about 
this  Job  qoaatlaa  again.  I  determined  that 
In  round  flguraa  this  would  be  something  like 
90,000  )ata. 

•nmVt  rtght— «0.000  man-years. 


Mr.  Bau..  OTaBployment.    Right. 

Queallon.  Qo*  amendment  affecta  India. 
Do  you  know  vhat  tt  la? 

Ifr.  BBXk  *Rka  Broomfleld  amendment. 
Tea.  thla  was  s  Olaar  indication  by  the  Houae 
that — wtfl,  Irt  ma  aay  first,  the  amendment 


waa  not  directed  praclsely.  aa  you  know, 
either  toward  the  Bokarc  project  or  toward 
any  single  country.  Its  affect,  however,  as 
waa  raoogjUaad  by  tha  Bouse  when  they 
adopted  It.  would  t»e  to  prevent  us  from 
going  forward  with  tha  Bokaro  project  during 
the  current  Oacal  year.  We  are  still  eases - 
f\nf  the  significance  of  this,  ajid  so  Is  the 
Government  of  India,  and  thst  Is  about  all 
there  Is  to  say  about  It  at  this  time. 

As  you  know,  we  were  not  ready  to  make 
a  decision  about  the  Bokaro  project  There 
are  questions  sUlI  being  explored  by  the  In- 
dian Oovernment  and  by  ourselves,  and  I 
had  told  the  congreealonal  committees  pre- 
viously that  we  did  not  expect  to  be  In  a 
position  to  make  a  final  decision  on  Bokaro 
before  next  spring  In  any  event. 

But  the  effect  of  this  legislative  amend- 
ment would  be  to  flatly  prevent  us  from  ue- 
Ix^  any  fiscal  year  1984  funds  for  that 
project. 

Question.  Mr.  Bell,  looking  back  on  the 
tactics,  do  you  feel  you  would  have  been 
better  off  without  the  CUy  report,  that  It 
encouraged  rather  than  headed  off  the  meat 
axe  boys? 

Mr.  Bazx.  Weil.  I  am  not  an  awfully  good 
Judge  ot  how  Con^resanxen  react.  This  la  a 
relatively  new  field  for  me. 

My  own  J\idgment  Is  that  the  significance 
of  the  Clay  ComnUttee's  report  waa  to  sm- 
pKn-i««  again  the  basic  strength  of  the  bi- 
partisan commitment  In  this  country  to  a 
strong  foreign  aid  pro^fram. 

The  Clay  Conunlitee  had  a  number  of 
critical  things  to  say  about  the  program  as 
It  was  being  operated  and  managed.  We 
have  made  aome  changes,  as  you  know,  m&ny 
of  them  direcUy  in  line  with  the  Clay  Com- 
mittee's recommendations. 

As  to  the  amount  of  funds.  General  Clay 
teatifled  very  explicitly  thAt  in  comparison 
to  the  Prsaident's  rerommenrtatk>n  of  $4  5 
blUloD  he  recoounended  $4 J  billion  of  au- 
thorizations for  the  current  fiscal  year.  And 
on  Saturday  after  the  Houae  took  this  action 
he  Issued  a  public  statement  In  which  he  ex- 
preased  his  regret  and  his  apprehension  at 
the  severe  damage,  the  severe  effecu  that 
this  cut  would  have. 

I  think  this  program  has  been  a  bipartisan 
program  from  the  beginning  when  Senator 
V&ndenberg  was  the  Senate  sponsor  of  the 
^.r^haii  plan,  and  It  seems  to  me  that  It  has 
been  very  impressive  over  tlMse  years  that 
the  successive  PresldenU  of  different  partlee 
and  naUonal  leaders  of  both  partiea  have 
continued  to  support  this  program,  and  that 
was  Illustrated  by  the  CUy  Committee's 
findings  and  reconunendatlons.  the  Clay 
ComnUttee  having  Included  not  only  Gen- 
eral Clay  himself,  who  la  a  prominent  Re- 
publican, but  also  Secretary  Robert  Ander- 
son, who  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
In  the  Elsenhower  administration. 

Question.  In  view  of  ail  this  Impressive 
bipartisan  support  over  the  years,  Including 
General  Clay,  what  happened  Prlday? 

Mr.  Bkx.  Well,  I  think  the  vote  speaks 
for  Itself.  It  is  not  my  field  really  to  dis- 
cuss that  much  further. 

I  would  hope,  however— I  think  It  would 
be  a  very  sad  day  for  the  United  States  If 
we  did  not  continue  to  have  major  biparti- 
san support  for  these  efforts  which  are  in 
the  national  Interest  and  which  are  so  Im- 
portant to  the  accomplishment  of  US. 
objectives    around    the   world. 

Question.  What  Is  your  figure  on  the  total 
authortaatlon    after   the   House   cuts? 
Mr.  Bnx.  3  5 
Question.  3.5? 

Mr.  Bkxx.  Yea,  almoat  exactly.  Three 
I>olnt  five-0  something. 

Question.  Is  that  the  lowest  It  has  ever 
been  at  thU  stage? 

Mr.  Bax.  I  am  advised  It  was  the  largest 
cut  at  the  authorization  stage  of  the  process 
that  haa  ever  been  made.  I  don't  think  I 
have  the  figures  In  my  head.    It  Is  certainly 


one  of  the  lowest.  No.  I  csint  answer  the 
question  precisely.  I  am  sorry.  We  can  get 
It  eaally  anough. 

(An  inspection  of  the  records  showed  that 
twice  In  the  history  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. In  196«  and  In  1858.  the  House  au- 
thorlaatlon  figure  had  been  slightly  lower 
than  »3.5  billion.  The  amount  cut.  how- 
ever, was  far  less  thsii  the  cut  preeently  at 
issue.) 

Question.  Mr.  Bell,  the  Associated  Press 
reports  that  a  buy -Japanese  campaign  is 
underway  In  Tokyo.  Could  you  teU  use  how 
thtj  might  relste  to  the  cuts? 

Mr.  BxLL.  It  Is  news  to  me  that  there  Is 
a  buy-Japaneae  campaign.  We  have  a  buy- 
Amerlcan  program  and  have  had  for  years. 
Why  would  there  be  any  relatlonahlp  to  the 
cuU? 

QuesUon.  Well,  Japan  Is  getting  further 
and  further  away  economically  from  the 
United      States.        Economically      do      you 

think 

Mr  Bxix.  No,  actually  the  trade  relations 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  are 
very  favorable  to  the  United  SUtea.  They 
buy  from  us  a  great  deal  more  than  we  buy 
from  them.  And  the  trade — you  know,  these 
exporU  to  Japan  we  have  always  cited  as  one 
of  ths  Illustrations  of  the  eventual  com- 
mercial virtues  of  the  eoonomlc  aid  program. 
We  helped  to  put  Japan  back  on  her  feet 
and  ahe  is  buying  stuff  frona  us  at  a  blUlon- 
doliar-a-year  clip. 

Furthermore,  the  Japanese  have  In  the 
iaat  a  or  3  years  begun  to  provide  economic 
assistance  themselves  to  leas  developed  coun- 
tries. They  are  nukklng  loans  now,  providing 
technical  assistance.  We  have  been  urging 
them  to  reduce  the  terms  on  which  they 
are  r"*>-«rvg  their  loans,  reduce  Interest  rates. 
lengthen  maturity.  They  have  been  moving 
somewhat  alowly:  but  they  have  been  mov- 
ing  In   that  direction. 

I  am  not  sure,  in  other  words,  that  I  see 
the  oonnection   that   you   apeak    of. 

Queetlon.  Can  one  expect  any  effort  at  a 
later  state  of  the  leglsUUve  process  to  put 
this  amendment  on  2-percent  interest  back 
on- 


Mr.  Bxix.  Yea.  thla  will  first  lie  considered 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatione  Committee. 
They  tentaUvely  adopted  aonae  weeks  ago  a 
similar  ameiMlment  and  then  they  agreed  to 
reconsider  It.  So  that  wUl  t>e  considered 
further  In  the  Senate  committee,  and  we 
hope  very  much  that  they  win  not  adopt 
any  such  amendment. 

Question.  Tou  mentioned  the  military  aid 
to  Western  Burope  wblch  Is  under  earlier 
commitments.  OotUd  you  tell  us  how  much 
Is  involved  and  which  countries  and  when 
this  Is  going  to  he  phaaed  oat? 

Mr    BxLL.  Are  the  figures  claaslfiedr 
I  am  advised  that  I  can  tell  you  the  overall 
figures.  I  cannot  go  Into  country  figures. 

Let  me  first  say  that  this  Is  the  tapering 
off  stage  of  military  aaelstance  to  Europe 
which  several  years  ago  was  a  very  large  fig- 
ure, upwards  of — I  think  it  came  up  toward 
•a  billion  in  the  highest  year.  But  today  It 
is  ending,  and  Including  the  so-called  In- 
frastructure payments  this  amount  Is  around 
gaoo  million.  Infrastructure  Is  about  $70 
million  and  the  actual  military  assUtance 
about  $130  million,  something  like  that. 
Question.  Does  that  Include  Greece? 
Mr.  Bell.  No,  no.  It  does  not  Include 
Greece  and  Turkey.  This  Is  Weatarn  Europe 
only.  Italy,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Britain,  and  so  on.  And  In  several  cases  It 
U  a  mlnlscule  amount,  $100,000  for  a  bit  of 
training,  or  something  like  that.  It  U  taper- 
ing sharply  and  will  be  ending  In  the  next  3 
or  3  years. 

Question.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  Infra- 
structure part  of  this  Is? 

Mr  BXLL.  About  $r7  mlUlon.  Now  that,  of 
course.  Isn't  really  military  aid  at  aU.  It  U 
the  United  States'  share  of  payments  for 
ports  and  pipelines  and  other  facilities  which 
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Mrve  UJ3.  troops  in  Buropa  and  would  aer^ 
-  common  defense  effort  U  on*  waa  luiuimmrj 
there.  It  u  in  this  bin  by  hlatorleal  M- 
dent  and  the  Senate  eommlttw  ha«  ruMd 
some  questions  whother  It  ataocM  be  la  thla 
bin,    and    perhaps    It    wont   tM   too  muen 

^  Anyway  It  U  thare  now.  can't  ba  cut.  rapre- 
sents  commltmenU  we  have  m*de  for  thla 
much  of  the  coat  of  things  that  are  under 
construction. 

Question.  Mr.  Bell,  It  seems  obTtOQS  that 
foreign  aid  U  getting  more  and  moto  unpop- 
ular with  American  paople.     Do  you  know 

why? 

Mr  Bxxx.  WeU.  I  ha^  no  ej^aaatlona 
that  aren't  In  aU  of  your  mlnda.  I  t^^"^ 
there  U  the  feeling  It  la  going  on  an  awfully 
long  time  without  enough  raaulU.  Tou  know 
the  answers  to  that  que«Uon  also. 

The  results,  when  you  examine  them,  are 
really  quite  tanpreaalTe.  Wa  bnw  *"•"  * 
doKu  countries  that  are  Juat  about  on  ttrtr 
feet  now.  laclndlng  Bome  countries  that  were 
In  very  dlfroult  atralU  a  few  years  afo  audi 
as  Greece  and  Taiwan,  and  wa  ara  tapering 
out  our  economic  aid  In  thoae  cotmtrtee  and 
In  the  process  are  raising  our  loan  terms  lo 
that  we  are  virtually  making  commercial 
loans  to  those  countries  now  at  almost  no 
cost  to  the  UB.  taxpayer. 

The  place  where  the  bulk  of  the  funds  sje 
going  today— India.  Pakistan.  Turfesy. 
Nlgerta.  and  the  Latin  Amarloan  eountrtos — 
thoee  Latin  American  eountrtos  which  ha»s 
been  doing  their  share  undar  the  Alliance — 
these  places  are  making  good  headway.  It 
may  take  a  while,  but  people  can  be  assured 
that  the  kind  of  progress  they  would  like  to 
see  Is  under  way. 

There  remain  a  number  of  very  difficult 
cases  atwut  which  people  do  a  lot  of  talking, 
but  the  aid  to  thoee  places  la  a  rslatlTSly 
small  part  of  the  total,  aad  we  are  operating 
with  respect  to  those  places  on  a  strictly 
oonUngent  basis.  Insofar  as  they  undertake 
sensible  economic  policies  then  we  stand 
ready  to  asalst  them. 

Indonesia  Is  an  Illustration.  Aside  from 
the  training  kind  of  thing  which  is  dearly 
In  our  long-term  Interest,  the  amtotanos  that 
we  stand  ready  to  give  to  Indonesia  Is  oon- 
Ungent on  their  effective  movsmsnt  In  dlrec- 
Uons  that  are  In  accord  with  the  polloles  of 
the  United  SUtea  and  ths  other  free  world 
countrlea. 

So  that  I  think  there  are  good  answers 
to  this  question. 

A  second  point  Is  the  balance-of-p«ym*nts 
question,  and  I  have  already  Indicated  In 
general  terms  what  the  answer  Is.  Tlie  parts 
of  the  program  whUdi  were  not  eat  by  the 
House  do  include  some  elements  oader  whleh 
the  dollars  do  go  out  oC  the  United  States. 
For  example,  our  oontrlbutlona  to  interna- 
tional organizations  are  made  in  dollara.  All 
countries  make  contributions  to  Interna- 
tional organisations  in  convertible  currency. 
That  has  t>een  standard  practloe  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  Bo  there  is  a  small  Impact 
on  the  balance  of  payments  from  that 
source. 

But  In  every  aspect  of  the  program  that 
we  can,  we  have  tied  It  to  U.S.  procurement, 
and  m  the  fiscal  year  Just  ended,  orer  90 
percent  of  our  economic  aid  commitments 
were  for  U.S.  goods  and  services  and  there- 
fore would  not  affect  the  balanoe-of-pay- 
ments  deficit,  and  a  larger  share  of  the  mili- 
tary assistance  commitments  were  made  for 
U.S.  goods  and  services. 

I  think  people  have  been  oonoemed  about 
the  budget  deficit.  There  Is  no  direct  re- 
UUonahip  to  this  kind  of  expenditure  aay 
more  than  any  other,  but  since  we  hare  ao 
domestic  constituency  to  speak  ol,  I  suntoee 
we  are  more  vulnerable  to  an  eoonomy  drive 
than  other  elementa  of  the  budgets 

Queetlon.  Mr.  BeU,  do  you  detect  any  stgns 
that  the  oppoalUon  Is  also  bipartisan? 
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Mr.  Bu..  Oh.  yes.  It  always  has  been. 
Then  have  been  over  the  years  some  south- 
ern Deaioeaats  who  have  not  been  persuaded 
that  t^»a  pr''«gr«*"  is  eound  and  helpful,  and 
tbece  have  been  some  Bepnblicans  over  the 
years  who  have  oppoeed  It. 

4)ueetlon.  What  do  your  Senate  sources  say 
Is  wotog  to  >»Tr*"  over  there? 

Vr    awi-f.   I  don't  have   a  good   reading. 
Tou  probably  have  a  better  one  than  I  do. 
Qtiestinn   Dave,  how  do  you  answer  the 
argument  at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  en- 
courage Western  Bur(q>e   to  get  more  Into 
the  aid  liualneaa  why  ahould  we  philoac^h- 
ically  get  more  involved  In  Africa?    Tou  say 
thU  is  an  area  that  would  have  to  feel  a  cut. 
Mr.   Bax.  Yes;    but  not   because   we   are 
increasing  our  efforts  In  Africa.     I  haven't 
got  the  precise  figures  In  mind,  but  there 
was  no  change  In  the  program  proposed  for 
Africa  this  year.     The  program  we  are  con- 
ducting In  most  countries  Is  delll>erately  and 
quite  properly  In  our  Judgment  a  minority 
eontrlbatlon  to  the  external  aselstanoe  to 
the  African  countries.     In  most  of  the  Af- 
rican countries  the  majority  of  the  outside 
aselstanoe  comes  from  Burojiean  countries, 
fixnn  France,  from  Britain,   or  from   other 
European  countries.    Quite  a  bit  Is  put  In  by 
the    Eiiropean    economic    community    as    a 
whole. 

This  policy  is  fine  with  us.  It  does  not 
HMsn.  however,  that  the  United  States  should 
have  no  provinm  in  Africa.  We  think  it  is 
very  Important  for  us  to  have  relatively  small 
piogranu  In  most  of  the  countries  (a)  be- 
cause we  do  have  a  strong  Interest  in  their 
independence  and  In  their  development 
toward  the  free  worid,  and  so  forth;  and 
(b)  if  we  put  in  a  small  amount  It  makes 
It  politically  feasible  for  them  to  receive 
lai^  amounts  from  their  exookmlal  metro- 
polee  which  otherwise  would  be  politically 
•mj  difficult  for  them.  They  would  be  sub- 
ject to  political  challenge  aa  simply  contln- 
vlng  eoloniallsm  tmder  another  name,  and 
thie  Is  tbe  kind  at  thing,  these  relatively 
Tn«**F  programs  of  ours  but  yet  wtilch  are 
very  iaipertant  to  UB.  Interest,  that  would 
be  hit  by  thU  cut. 

Queetlon:  Subject  to  India  proving  the 
feasibility  of  the  Bokaro  plant  could  you 
•aaess  fbr  us  the  posslblllty  of  this  aocept- 

•aoe  by  Oongrsss,  whether  It 

Ifr.  BBU..  PDSBiblU^  of  what? 
QuesUoo.  Bubjeet  to  India  proving  the 
Xeaslbllity  of  Bokaro.  can  you  aseest  for  us 
the  aooH>tabillty  here,  the  chances  of  accept- 
ance by  Congress,  whether  they  an  good,  fair 
or  bad? 

Ifr.  Bbx.  "Wen.  I  don't  think  you  can  say 
they  are  very  good.  The  Broomfleld  amend  - 
»ent  dearly  reAected  a  substantial  concern 
on  the  part  of  many  Members  of  the  House 
with  respect  to  the  Bokaro  project  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  very  large  and  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  In  the  public  sector,  and 
wliUe  we  do  not  yet  know  what  the  Senate 
will  do — ^therefore  I  cannot  give  you  a  full 
anever — ^I  thiak  that  it  would  have  to  be  in- 
taipieteil  as  indicating  a  algnlfloant  obstacle 
to  the  possibility  of  going  ahead  with  Bokaro, 
quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  stops  It 
altogether  for  this  year.  You  were  asking, 
I  take  it,  about  the  longer  run. 
Qoeetion.  Tea. 

Cluestlon.  Mr.  Bell,  your  assertion  that  80 
percent  of  this  economic  aid  Is  q>ent  within 
tiM  United  Btatee  was  challenged  in  a  debate 
la  the  House.  I  was  wondering.  Is  that  fig- 
ure an  estimate  or  Is  It  firm  and  verifiable 
through  statlstles? 

Ifr.  Bbx.  No,  tt  is  a  firm  figure.  It  must 
be  pn^MTly  xuideretood — some  of  the  people 
who  challenged  It  said  our  actual  expendi- 
tures in  calendar  1962  were  not  as  high  as  80 
percent  in  the  TTnlted  States.  Tliat  is  per- 
Xaetly  true,  and  we  never  said  they  were. 

In  the  formal  presentation  of  the  adminis- 
tration's ease  there  is  a  chart  which  shows. 
oa  ooe  side.  eq>endlture8,  and  on  the  other 
aide,  oonmiltmenta.  and  it  shows  that  the  ex- 


penditure level  in  the  United  SUtea  only 
reached.  I  think,  50  percent  in  calendar  1963; 
but  the  commitment  level,  as  I  indicated,  in 
fiscal  year  1963  wa«  80  percent.  That  Is  a 
perfectly  solid  Qgure. 

expenditures  are  being  made  Itom  com- 
mltmenU of  earlier  years  when  the  same  pol- 
loles weren't  In  effect.  So  the  actual  outlays, 
actual  expenditures,  are  rising  steadily.  The 
percentsge  In  the  United  SUtes  Is  rising 
steadily,  and  It  wHl  reach  80  percent  when 
the  present  commltmenU  result  In  expend- 
itures. 

But  there  Is  nothing  phony  about  the  ob- 
ligations figure. 

There  la  another  point  on  which  It  is  chal- 
lenged, incidentally— that  whfle  we  require 
that  econwnlc  aid  funds  be  spent  In  the 
United  BUUa.  If  we  dldnt  provide  the  eco- 
nomic aid  these  countries  would  buy  from 
the  United  SUtea  anyway.  WeU.  this,  of 
course.  Is  just  not  so.  We  provide  aid  only 
where  the  resources  arent  available  to  buy 
whatever  It  Is  that  needs  to  be  bought,  and 
our  sUtlstlcal  evidence  is  qulU  dear  that  In 
the  countries  where  our  aid  has  been  going 
U.S.  commercial  e^porU  have  been  rising,  not 
falling,  with  the  slnt^  ezcei^tion  of  some  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  where  the  Im- 
pact of  the  recent  price  changes  of  their  raw 
materials  has  been  so  severe. 

That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  aid  pro- 
gram. Our  exiKJrU  to  Latin  America  have 
dropped  because  of  that  reason. 

So  that  I  think  the  case  here  Is  solid  and 
sound. 

Question.  Mr.  BeU.  have  you  had  any  re- 
cent assurances  from  DAC 

Mr.  Bex.  Excuse  me,  Pete.  Let  me  add 
that  I  sent  a  paper  up  to  Senator  Dotroias  a 
week  or  10  days  ago  which  went  Into  this 
question  of  the  relationship  Iwtween  the  aid 
program  and  the  balance  at  paymenU.  Kow 
has  that  been  made  public  anyway?  IHd 
DooGLAS  put  It  In  the  record?  We  sent  It 
up  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic  Oom- 
mlttee  where  they  have  been  looking  into 
the  balance  of  paymenU. 

But  this  paper  can  be  made  pubUc.  and  if 
you  would  like  copies  we  have  them,  and  It 
goes  into  these  various  questions  that  we 
have  been  talking  about. 

Question.  Has  the  administration  had  any 
recent  assurances  from  DAC  of  greater  co- 
operation and  greater  paymentar? 

Mr.  Bkll.  Yes,  I  have  been  to  two  meetings 
this  year,  one  in  AprU.  at  which  a  slgnincant 
sUp  forward  was  made  when  they  agreed 
with  us  that  the  terms  on  Which  aid  should 
be  made  avaUable  to  less  developed  ooontrles 
should  vary  according  to  the  repayment 
abUlty  of  the  country  concerned  and  that 
this  meant  with  respect  to  a  great  ntimber  of 
recipient  countrl'-B  that  those  countries  that 
have  been  making  harder  loans  should  soften 
their  terms. 

Now  the  rate  at  which  they  are  in  fact 
carrying  out  this  commitment  has  differed. 
The  British  have  taken  a  big  Etep  since  that 
meeting.  They  have  cut  their  Interest  rates 
In  half.  The  Germans  have  made  aome  Im- 
pressive steps  forward.  Their  most  recent 
loan  commltmenU  to  India  contained  a  7- 
year  grace  period — it  was  unheard  of  for  the 
Germans — and  I  think  25  years  total,  and  at 
3  percent.  These  are  very  much  softer  terms 
than  the  Oermana  were  giving  a  couple  of 
years  ago. 

So  that  the  DAC  countries  are  moving  in 
the  right  direction  on  terms. 

Now  on  amounU.  we  had  a  reoent  meeting 
In — I  think  it  was  JiUy — in  Paris,  and  the 
Germans,  the  Ftench.  the  Brltlsb.  aad  the 
Canadians  aU  aald  flatly  that  their  aid  ex- 
penditures were  going  to  be  rising  in  the 
next  year.  There  were  one  or  two  countries 
which  did  not  say  this  aad  upon  whom  the 
rest  of  us  looked  with  raised  eyebrows  and 
we  hope  we  had  some  impact. 

The  Canadians  particularly  nasd  some 
fairly  substantial  figures  as  to  the  increase. 
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0(  oaoMm  TfnmM  H  •  r«UUT«lr  amaU  •oon- 
omy.  toot  praparttfloMtiy  th»j  «ip«ct  to 
ralM  UMir  ftM  l«t»l  •  ff^t  ««^  "»^«  •■' 
r—  I  Tin 

So  UMn  to  WM»  t— *t<*«»  •Tldanoe  that 
th«M  otlMT  oottBtrlM  an  Incnaalnff  tbelr 
amount*  of  aM. 

A«  you  kaov.  v»  tew  not  f«lt  th>t  tha 
amounts  of  aM  ttttt  tfcay  ha»«  t>«an  ?ro»kl- 
ln«  oMdad  io  WMk  •ttanUon  aa  tbm  tann« 
on  wtUch  tiMy  *•»•  *•«  proTldlnc  it.  So 
that  for  \M  tk«  mora  important  obj«etlT« 
U  to  get  thair  tavaaa  aoftcncd. 

W*  ^It^  thtak  nia;t  socna  of  them  par- 
ticularly thould  iBKaaaa  amounts.  Canada 
ha*  lw«n  ona  ot  tbosa.  and  w«  ar«  t«7  glad 
that  th«y  ara  aortac  in  tha  right  dirvctlon. 
Quaatkn.  TlMm  vaa  anf^hf  amandmant. 
ICr.  Ball,  that  yoa  bavant  dlacniaaad  and  I 
wondarad  U  yoa  ratardad  it  as  inhibiting 
you  In  any  way.  That  waa  ona  that  was 
■doptad  la  oanatttaa,  and  approrad  with- 
out any  illami— imi.  raqulrlng  tha  cutting  off 
of  aid  whaaaw  tha  Praaldant  datarmlnas 
^^»^  an  aid  raolpiant  la  about  to  commit 
amaaalrm  agaliil  anothar  recipient.  Is 
^tsm±  a  hlndar  of  any  oonsaquanca? 

Mr.  ^»"«  TUa  wording  is  a  Uttle  uncer- 
tain beimurt  aa  X  recall  it,  as  it  was  written 
it  requlraa  tM  to  raad  the  minds  of  other 
goTamoMnta,  aad  wa  are  not  quite  sure  how 
we  wtnild  apply  ti.  Tharefore.  I  belleTe  we 
are  prT>tK^**g  or  SO^BC  ^  aeek  some  modlfl- 
eatloD  at  laaat  la  tha  wording.  "Engaging 
In  or  preparlBc  ft*  aggreaalTe  mlUtary  ef- 
forts"  th*t  to  tba  phrase.     We  dont  differ 

with  the  Idea  otovtoualy.  We  certainly  have 
no  intention  whataver  of  assisting  anybody 
to  prepare  for  i^graaalon.  But  It  U  a  lltUe 
dUncult  to  apply  an  amendment  of  that 
kind,  and  X  am  aot  quite  sure  what  we  will 
propoee  In  tha  Sanate. 

CHieatlnif^TIro  qoaatlons.  One  ts  what  Is 
your  raallstle  jad^nant  aa  to  what  the  final 
apprt^^rlatloa  «II1  ha  this  year? 

Iff.  Bbu..  X  haea  no  judgment  to  offer  you 
OB  that. 

Queatton.  WaO.  than  I  will  go  on  to  the 
locoprt  qvastkm.  Whfen  you  said  that  one- 
third  of  Amartcaa  armc  aid  will  hare  to  be 
cut  to  the  countrlea  around  the  Conununlst 

Mr.  Bbll.  mm  aeoaaaarlly  all  of  thoae.  but 
Bome  of  tha  eota  to  thoee  countries  would 
hare  to  ha  aa  blgfe  aa  a  third. 

Quaatkm.  Aiw  you  prepared  to  specify 
whleh  oooatrtaa  would  get  a  third? 

Mr.  Bbx.  X  am  ao*  prepared  to  H>eclfy  it 
in  public  Wa  have  been  over  the  figures  In 
private,  yea.    Tba  artthmetle  Is  clear. 

Qoeatlon.  Toa  ara  not  including  South 
Vietnam  in  tbatt 

Mr.  Bxix.  Ho.  BO.  As  I  Indicated,  we  ob- 
viously could  not  ent  in  a  case  where  there 
Is  a  hot  war  going  on.  That  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  tba  cut  would  have  to  be  this 
high  In  other  plaeaa. 

Greece  la  a  (dai  r  case  of  a  country  which 
might  auffar  ricnlflcantly  under  this  cut 
and  where,  la  dead,  for  the  last  2  or  3  years 
anyway,  wa  bava  bean  urging  Greece  along 
with  otbar  NATO  ooontrlee  to  Increase  their 
military  effort,  aot  to  decrease  It. 

So  that  It  to  a  ymrj  awkward  type  of  action 
which  euta  acrom  XJM.  policy  objectives  very 
severely. 

Question.  Gba  you  cite  for  vu  some  ex- 
amples of  whare  past  aid  cuts  have  either 
directly  or  latflraetty  eventually  adversely 
affected  UJB.  lataraata? 

Mr.  Bbx.  X  raa  across  s  very  clear  case 
on  military  amtotanra  in  the  Par  Eaat  when 
I  wee  out  tiMra  la  December  and  January 
of  thla  year.  Tbto  waa — well,  let's  see — I 
can't  spaetfy.  to  tbat  right? 
Mr.  Moxm.  Ito. 

Mr.  BauL.  I  wm  have  to  say  that  I  vUlted 
a  country  la  WblCh  It  had  been  necessary 
becauee  of  a  eat  last  year  to  reduce  the 
military  saalafeiaea  program  very  sharply. 
"niat  waa.  In  tbat  ease,  about  40  percent,  as 


I  remember  It.  and  the  VS.  military  told 
OB  that  this  was  s  very  unhappy  thing  to 
have  done  from  our  point  at  view.  We 
count  on  X  troope  In  X  country  with  X  kinds 
of  squlpment.  and  that  ts  In  effect  part  of 
our  common  defense  program. 

Question.  A  point  of  clarification.  Tou 
mentioned  on  Bokaro  this  amendment  In  the 
lower  House  bad  the  support  of  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUon.  so  I  take  it 

Mr.  BsLX.  No.  It  was  not  supported  by  the 
administration 

Question.  By  Mr  Morgan 

Mr.  Box.  It  was  accepted  by  Mr  Moboam 
and  Speaker  McOoanACX  as  the  beet  that 
could  be  gotten  through  the  House. 

Question.  Well,  does  U  mean  that  It  Is 
lost? 

Mr.  Bux.  It  was  certainly  not  supported 
by  the  administration. 

Question.  Does  it  mean  It  will  not  be 
paeeed  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Bbx.  No,  we  don't  know  yet  what  will 
happen  In  the  Senate. 

(Voxca.  Thank  you.) 

( Whereupon  the  preae  conlerence  was  con- 
cluded.) 


RECOGNITION  OP  RED  CHINA 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  to  addreas  the  HouBe 
for  1  minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  on 
picking  up  the  dally  newspaper  that  we 
receive  here,  the  Washington  Post,  I 
noticed  there  was  an  article  headed 
"Young  Donocrats  Favor  Recoflrnizing 
Red  China."  The  article  goea  on  to  say 
that  this  is  a  liberal.  Independent  or- 
ganization. 

Just  to  make  sure  that  the  record  Is 
understood  by  the  general  public,  this 
Young  Democrats  organisation  does  not 
represent  the  sentiments  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  this  Congresa.  On 
August  17.  1959  the  Congress  passed 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  369.  oppos- 
ing the  seating  of  Red  China  in  the 
United  Nations.  Two  Democrats  voted 
against  that  resolution. 

On  August  31.  1961,  we  passed  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  34.  which  in  es- 
sence said  that  the  Congress  did  not 
favor  the  seating  of  Red  China  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  no  Democrat  voted 
in  opposition  to  this  resolution. 

I  think  It  would  be  disastrous  if  we 
seated  Red  China  in  the  United  Nations. 
I  think  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  we 
withdrew  our  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam. I  think  it  would  be  not  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  if  we  ex- 
tended recognition  to  the  Communist 
regime  in  Cuba. 

I  want  the  House  to  kxwjw  that  the 
great  majority  of  Democrats  in  this 
country  are  absolutely  opposed  to  such 
nonsense  as  expressed  by  these  so-called 
young  Democrats  who  adopted  this  reso- 
lution In  San  Diego. 


THE     CORE-CITY     PROBLEM       SET- 
TING THE  ARA  RECORD  STRAIGHT 
Mr     CLANCY.      Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  WidhallI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Ricoao  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  8PBAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
this  session  closes,  this  body  may  again 
be  asked  to  vote  on  a  new  version  of  the 
previously  defeated  area  redevelopment 
authoriaation.  Members  from  urban 
areas,  having  p>ockets  of  unemplojrment 
too  small  to  permit  qualification  under 
the  present  act,  and  who  voted  against 
the  authorization  bill  this  year,  are  being 
contacted  by  the  administration  seeking 
to  change  their  vote. 

The  argument  offered  is  that  if  the 
new  bill,  S.  1163,  passes,  and  only  IX  it 
passes,  their  areas  will  be  aided.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  Members  who  may 
not  be  as  familiar  with  the  facts  as  one 
who  has  worked  directly  on  this  bill  In 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  set  the  record 
straight.  First,  this  bill  does  not  provide 
any  new  authority  for  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration  to  include  these 
pockets  of  unemplojrment.  or  core-city 
areas,  under  the  act.  Second,  the  bill's 
language  only  reiterates  the  present  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
collect  the  facts.  The  proposed  smiend- 
ment  Is  not  necessary  for  a  thorough 
study  of  the  problem,  since  a  study  has 
already  begun  without  the  suggested 
language. 

At  present,  the  Administrator  cannot 
designate  parts  of  a  city  as  a  redevelop- 
ment area  due  to  a  prohibition  in  the 
1961  conference  report  to  the  House  on 
the  original  act.  This  prohibition.  I 
might  add.  U  recognized  by  the  Senate 
in  Its  report  on  8.  1163.  The  language 
reads: 

It  Is  not,  however,  the  intention  of  the 
conferees  to  authorise  deelgnstlon  of  part 
of  a  municipality  as  a  redevelopment  area 
In  any  case,  but  with  that  exception  it  is  rec- 
ognised that  designation  of  redevelopment 
areas  will  not  necessarily  follow  polltlcjil 
boundary  lines 

The  Deputy  Administrator  for  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration,  Mr 
Harold  W.  Williams,  in  testimony  before 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. July  29,  also  recognized  this  lim- 
itation.   He  stated: 

We  have  taken  that  language  to  mean  that 
unless  a  part  of  a  municipality  Is  a  lull 
labor  market  area,  we  may  not  break  up  a 
lAboT  market  to  do  that. 

Now  our  counsel  advises  us  that  another 
report  changing  that  would  not  be  sufflclent 
to  change  our  policy  on  that.  I  am  advised, 
we  are  advised,  that  leglslaUve  Intent  to  be 
changed  would  require  a  change  In  the  law 

There  Is  no  such  change  contemplated 
in  the  language  of  the  new  authorization 
bill.  The  language  Members  may  be  re- 
ferred to  m  this  respect,  the  Williams 
amendment  added  in  the  Senate  reads: 

When  the  necessary  facts  and  data  with 
respect  to  areas  being  considered  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  designation  as  redevelopment  areas 
are  not  available  or  are  incomplete,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  ttnd  the  facU  and 
provide  the  data  needed  In  making  the  de- 
terminations required  by  this  subsection  for 
such  areas. 
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The  Language  obviouBly  to  bMren  of 
any  new  authorlfcy.  Th*  unwbry  liem- 
ber.  however,  may  be  told  that  tbto  lan- 
guage is  needed  to  study  th»  piraUam. 
and  to  make  recommwirtattniM  for  new 
legislation  next  year.  In  fact,  the  pna- 
ent  language  of  the  act  ImmwHatwly  pre- 
ceding the  pn^posed  senteoM  alao  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  "to  llad  tlie  facte 
and  provide  the  daU"  naoeaary  for  any 
determinaUon  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. The  Under  Secretary  oi  Ckxn- 
meroe,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr.,  in- 
terpreted the  proposed  amendment  at 
our  hearings  on  July  29,  stating: 

We  see  no  ob)aetlan  to  this  anwmclmspt. 
Blnoe  U  would  merely  supplement  and  olartty 
the  Secrwtary's  estetlng  reapoDslhlMtlas  under 
that  section  to  find  tHe  facts  and  provide  tha 
daU  required  ior  dealgnstions  of  wban 
areas. 

Not  only  does  this  language  reiterate 
"existing  responsibilities."  however,  it  is 
also  unnecessary  for  a  study  directed 
toward  new  legislation.  Itie  report  tv 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Oom- 
mlttee  on  the  defeated  version  of  this 
authorlzaUon  bill,  directed  tho  ARA  to 
make  a  study  and  present  recommenda- 
tions on  the  core-dty  problera  to  the 
Congress  next  year.  The  language 
fouivd  in  the  pres^  Senate  version  was 
not  contained  in  that  House  bill,  yet  de- 
spite this  fact,  and  despite  the  defeat  of 
that  bill,  the  E>eputy  Administrator  of 
ARA  has  since  told  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  that  a  study  has 
already  begun  as  directed. 

In  short.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  if  any  Member 
accepts  the  idea  that  a  part  of  a  dty  in 
his  district  will  be  designated  as  an  area 
redevelopment  cu-ea  if  thto  bill  passes, 
he  will  have  accepted  a  check  guaranteed 
to  bounce.  There  is  no  such  authority 
now,  and  no  language  in  the  bill  will 
create  it  Should  the  Member  oontinue 
to  vote  9,g^inHt  an  unwise  spouUng 
measure,  no  harm  will  be  done  to  bis 
district.  The  facts  can  be  gathered 
under  the  present  wording  of  the  ast.  Itae 
study  that  has  already  started  can  be 
finished,  and  new  legislation  to  enable 
the  inclusion  of  the  core-city  areas  wiH 
be  introdueed  next  session,  even  if  ttato 
year's  authorisation  to  defeated.  I  hope 
my  comments  will  be  helpful  to  my  ool- 
leagues  who  may  be  badgered  on  thto 
point  In  the  weeks  ahead. 


reason  was  the  same:  Increasing  wool 
imports  from  overseas. 

On  August  SO,  I  pointed  out  to  my  0(d- 
]^y^^  the  pUght  of  the  handreds  of 
voffcers  who  are  losing  their  jobs  because 
of  President  Kumedy's  failure  to  keep 
hto  promise!  to  give  the  woolen  industiar 
the  same  protection  he  has  given  cotton. 
Despite  continued  petitions  and  letters 
the  stridLen  mills  have  received  no  help 
tnm  the  White  House. 

Proident  Kennedy  and  his  adminis- 
tcation  i>rate  about  their  concern  for  the 
Jobless,  but  with  oallous  indifference  they 
ate  treating  the  New  Hampshire  wool- 
w<»ken  and  manufacturers  like  a  yo-yo. 
As  one  mill  opens,  another  closes.  It  is 
an  open  and  shut  case  If  there  ever  was 
one — a  case  of  broken  promises  and  in- 
difEerence  toward  Jobs  and  a  whole  in- 
dustry. 

Although  the  Brampton  Woolen  Co. 
hcq^es  to  be  aUe  to  reopen  next  week,  its 
future  and  the  future  of  many  others  like 
it  are  at  best  uncertain.  They  have 
worked  vallantJy  to  stay  alive  in  the  face 
of  accelerating  increases  in  wool  imports. 
Wool  is  asking  for  no  more  than  the  cot- 
ton industry  received — and  the  President 
has  repeatedly  promised  them. 


WOOL  IMPORTS— OE^EN  AND  SHUT 
CASE 


Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  rUr.  Cuvnuwol 
may  extend  his  remafks  at  this  point 
in  the  RxcoRD  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ofeJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnmi 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objectioQ. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Ur.  Speaker,  the 
good  news  of  the  reivcBing  of  the  A.  Q. 
Dewey  Woolen  Milto  in  Knfleld.  N.H.,  has 
been  dampened  by  the  announecment  of 
the  temporary  shutdown  of  the  Bramp- 
ton Woolen  Co.  in  Newport,  N.H.    Their 


ERIC  ALLEN  JOHNSTON 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Horan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rgcou  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  fine 
and  kindly  things  have  been  said  of  Eric 
Johnston  since  his  passing  from  us. 

Randreds  of  obituaries,  some  long, 
flome  short,  have  appeared  all  over  the 
world,  commenting  on  the  life  and 
■chievements  of  this  remarkable  Amer- 

Already  in  the  Record  have  appeared 
the  sptenOld  remarks  about  Eric  Johns- 
ton of  our  colleagne,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Wright 
Psncnr. 

I  was  hto  friend  for  26  years  and  an 
admirer  of  his  for  40.  A  virus  attack 
denied  me  from  attending  the  services 
held  here  In  Wartilngton,  D.C.,  when  Eric 
pewed  away,  before  his  interment  in 
hto  beloved  Spokane. 

Bto  character  had  great  depth.  I  have 
never  known  him  to  harbor  a  thought 
that  was  not  constructive.  To  him  Amer- 
ica was  Indeed  "unlimited"  as  he  wrote 
so  persuasively  In  a  vidume  published  in 
the  forties.  Retreat  was  unthinkable  to 
Eric  Johnston.  He  left  hto  neighbors 
and  every  community  better  ofT  wherever 
he  lived. 

To  thoee  of  us  who  knew  Eric  well 
Bomt  mention  of  hto  great  mother,  Ida 
Balltnger  Johnston,  must  be  Included  as 
a  oompelling  influence.  She  also  passed 
away  thto  year. 

Mrs.  Horan  Joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  hto  widow,  Ina 
Hughes  Johnston,  and  their  two  daugh- 
ters. Elizabeth  and  Harriet,  and  their 
families. 


DISCIPUKARY  ACTION  AGAINST 
EMPLOYEES  OF  VETERANS'  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  fMr  AtrbsI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  thto  point  in  the  Rkcoro 
and  intdnde  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRE8.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5691 
will  correct  an  inconsistency  with  re- 
spect to  disciplinary  action  taken  against 
employees  of  the  Veterans'  Admlntotra- 
tlon.  Under  present  law.  the  chief  medi- 
cal director  appoints  disciplinary  boards 
to  determine  the  oarrectnaas  of  charges 
of  inaptitude,  ineScleney.  or  misconduct 
of  physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses.  The 
chairman  and  secretary  of  these  boards, 
however,  are  appointed  dlreotly  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans' AffaiiB.  Rec- 
ommiNidatlons  are  made  br  these  boards 
to  the  Admlntotrator  for  approvad  and 
action  Thus,  the  suspension,  demotion 
or  discharge  of  a  staff  nurse  requires  the 
personal  approval  of  the  Administrator, 
while  In  the  competitive  service,  author- 
ity to  take  ^^iTCh  disciplinary  action  in  the 
case  of  higher  ranking  employees  can 
be  taken  at  lower  admintstrative  leveto. 
HJR.  5601  would  correct  thto  ineonstet- 
ency  and  permit  the  Admlntotrator  to  the 
extent  he  considerB  proper  to  delegate 
authority  to  the  Chiaf  Medical  Director 
to  take  disciplinary  action  in  tha  caae  of 
physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  ad- 
vised that  enactment  of  tbto  legtolatlnn 
will  result  in  no  additional  ooet  to  the 
Government.   I  reoamiaend  toa  atipixyval. 


USDA  GIVING  ILLINOIS  WHEAT 
PRODUCERS  BOTH  BARRELS 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  giittlVmian 
fiom  HUnoto  [Mr.  TtxvlktI  nay  SKtend 
^ito  remarks  at  thto  potait  in  the  Raoon 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
USDA  to  giving  minoto  wheat  producers 
both  barreto  in  its  oversea  market  poli- 
cies. 

In  a  protest  letter  to  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Freeman.  I  have  pointed  to  dto- 
crlmination  against  soft  wheat  varieties 
widely  grown  in  Cllnoto  in  the  oversea 
subsidy  policies  set  by  USDA.  and  to 
virtual  boycott  of  these  varieties  in  sales 
overseas  under  Pi^illc  Law  410. 

The  Qovemment  subsidy  lor  hard 
wheat  to  now  14  oeats  a  bushel  higher 
than  for  soft  wheat.  Why  the  discrim- 
ination? The  subsidy  should  be  the  same 
whether  it  to  soft  wheat  in  HUnoto  or 
hard  wheat  in  Elansas.  Olincris  farmers 
are  citizens  and  taxpayers  Just  like  Kan- 
sas farmers. 

Two  recent  eommodlty  nawsletters 
published  by  Chicago  grain  cnmaitsslnn 
firms  discuss  the  present  export  subsidy 
on  wheat.    Both  are  shaiply  critlc$a  of 
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of  Afrietdture  for 

r»U  which  fAvors 

the  export  of  Biurd  Bod  Winter  vtaeat 
and  clcftrlj  tMiniinln«t-w  asalnet  the  ex- 
port of  Soft  Iltd  Winter  wheat. 

At  *  ""—»*?■•  ci  the  Houae  Committee 
on  Acricultura  and  aa  the  Repreeentative 
in  Congrem  of  a  dtatrtet  which  produces 
Soft  Red  Wlalv  wheat.  I  am  ooncemed 
oTer  theae  tthaTttt  and  would  appre- 
ciate— from  ttaa  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture—an  explanation  of  the  reasons 
which  have  lad  ttm  Department  to  widen, 
day  after  dajr,  the  spread  between  export 
subaldlea  on  hard  and  soft  wheat 

I  quote  herewith  the  pertinent  com- 
ments of  Thompaon k  McKinnens  com- 
modity letter: 

TlM  OovatnaMMl  ■atsiiUTi  tumt  wbMt  at 
ftl  OMkto  POT  toWtMl  aiKl  ao't  wheat  at  30 
oaats  p«r  ImisImL  TSkus  Ctilcaco  prlcw  wtilch 
•r*  16K  ee&ts  vadv  Kanaaa  City  an  to  the 
wtpartmt  only  AH  esnt"  cheaper  relaUyely. 
If  the  ITBDA  wen  to  glre  the  aame  subeKty 
of  n  esata  to  snM  wheat  aa  they  do  to  hard 

tt  mlcht  ezpertenee  a 
Aa  it  la  now  the 
much  aaatnat  aoCt 
■heat  that  than  la  UtUe  hope  tor  even  a 
■■aannal  upium  la  wliaat  tuturea  uxileaa  the 
arUtnry  aotkm  Is  rarlaad.  Thla  la  so  be- 
eavisa  thare  Is  a  sarptus  of  aoft  wheat  over 
and  aboT*  doaMsHe  raquirementa.  We  are 
bopeful  that  aftar  the  winter  wheat  haa 
plaatsd  tfeaS  ths  Ooivaminent  will  re- 
tlMtr  salHMIas  aad  not  dlaerlmlnate 
Thla  then  should  lead 
to  a  ■aaannil  raaevary  in  Chicago  ruturea. 

And  theae  eaeerpts  from  the  Cloelng 
Oratan  Rerlew  oi  Hayden.  Stone  ft  Co.: 

lliere  U  an  uaaeaal  situation  in  the  wheat 
market.  mmiaapoUa:  September  wheat  la 
S  eaets  premlaBa  of«r  the  December. 
City:  Onifii>a>  wheat  U  1%  under 
Olty:  OasMBlMr.  hat  1b  Ohlcago.  September 
wheat  Is  q\ioted  at  9%  under  the  December 
futurea. 

The  dlaappdntliic  aotloa  ot  Chicago  wheat 
futorea  appaats  to  be  due  to  dlacrlmlnatlon 
by  the  Ooreniaait  againat  Soft  Bed  wheat 
by  aUooatlB(  a  subsidy  of  around  50  centa 
<m  ^ud  and  W  seats  on  Soft  Red  wheat  tn 
the  aiaa  whlA  ssts  the  price  (or  Chleaco 
wheat  futoraa  It  Is  impoaaibls  to  ondar- 
•tand  the  raaaoa  for  thla  dlacrlxninatioii  as 
TT-"-**  City  Os^lfa^l^^lll  futurea  at  the  eloee 
yeaterday  wars  IMK  and  Chicago  September 
closed  at  1.19%.  a  discount  of  approximately 
18  cenU  per  basbel  for  Chicago  wheat.  Why 
tlila  situation  ia  aot  corrected  u  unexplaln- 


Sinee  these  eoimnents  were  published. 
It  ia  my  mkderatandlng  that  the  subsidy 
advantage  has  been  increased  by  a 
ooaple  of  mora  cents  for  hard  wheat. 

Orowera  hi  ttie  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat 
area,  whi^  prtnctpally  embraces  Illinois. 
Indiana.  Ohio,  and  Mldilgan.  have  Just 
harreated  a  hamper  ert^.  Many  of  them 
are  "IS-aere^  producers  and  are.  there- 
fore. ineUflblo  for  price  support.  They 
must  depoid  vpon  the  free  market  sy^ 
tern  to  provldo  a  fsir  return  for  their 
wheat.  Tliroaili  the  years  they  have 
not  eontrllratod  matertally  to  the  moun- 
tainous sorptai  of  wheat  which  we  have 
in  the  United  Btetso. 

m  fact,  the  July  1  carry-in  of  this 
class  of  wheat  was  something  like  5 
million  baihali  and  CCC  holdings  of  Soft 
Red  Winter  wtowl  sre  minimal  These 
•cmply  flgtra  vnderaeore  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  strong  and  constant  demand 


for  this  class  of  wheat  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  priced  lower  than  the 
hard  wheats  and  many  Importing  coun- 
tries would  prefer  It  to  hard  wheat  for 
this  and  other  reasons.  Yet  the  dis- 
criminatory export  subsidy  established 
by  trSDA  largely  ofTsets  the  price  ad- 
vantage which  would  otherwise  be  en- 
Joyed  by  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  in  the 
world  export  market.  In  effect,  the 
grower  who  has  not  contributed  to  the 
VS.  wheat  surplus,  and  who  produces 
a  product  for  which  there  would  be  a 
strong  export  demand  in  a  freely  com- 
petitive market.  Is  denied  access  to  that 
market  by  arbitrary  decisions  of  USDA. 
Compounding  this  Injustice  Is  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  Is 
also  discriminated  against  under  Public 
Law  480.  If  you  will  review  the  pur- 
chase authorizations  for  wheat  issued 
under  this  act  In  recent  months  you 
will  find  that  only  a  hsuidf  ul  of  them  per- 
mit recipient  nations  to  buy  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat,  regardless  of  what  their 
own  preference  might  be.  Most  of  the 
big  allocations,  such  as  those  to  India 
and  Pakistan,  clearly  specify  that  only 
hard  wheats.  Bilxed  and  Soft  White  may 
be  purchased. 

Thus  It  seems  to  me  that  the  USDA  is 
giving  Illinois  wheat  producers  both 
barrels: 

First.  In  the  establishment  of  export 
subsidies  which  seriously  restrict  sales 
abroad. 

Second.  In  a  virtual  boycott  of  Soft 
Red  Winter  wheat  under  Public  Law  480 
which  further  Inhibits  such  export  sales. 
It  has  been  hinted — see  Wayne  Dar- 
rows  farm  letter  of  July  27.  1963 — that 
the  Public  Law  480  boycott  of  Soft  Red 
wheat  is  a  retaliatory  action  against  Mid- 
western wheatgrowers  who  voted  over- 
whelmingly against  the  administration's 
wheat  program  in  the  May  referendum. 
While  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  any  official  or  agency  of  the  U^. 
Oovemment  would  undertake  such  a  ma- 
licious action,  neither  can  I  understand 
the  present  posiUon  of  USDA  with  re- 
spect to  Public  Law  480  allocations  of 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  or  lU  export 
subsidy  policy  which  also  discriminates 
against  the  sale  of  this  class  of  wheat 
abroad. 

I  would  appreciate  having  whatever 
explanation  may  be  available  from  USDA 
officials  at  the  working  level  who  made 
the  decisions. 

Why  the  discrimination?  The  subsidy 
should  be  the  same  whether  it  is  soft 
wheat  in  Illinois  or  hard  wheat  in  Kan- 
sas. Illinois  farmers  are  citiiens  and 
taxpayers  just  like  Kansas   farmers. 


the  War  Orphans'  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act.  Public  Law  884,  84th  Congress, 
by  State  approval  agencies  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  educational  provisions 
of  the  Korean  OI  bill  on  January  91. 
1068. 

At  the  present  time,  courses  of  edu- 
cation approved  under  the  Korean  GI 
bill  are  also  considered  approved  for  the 
purposes  of  the  War  Orphans'  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act.  Upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Korean  OI  bill,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  would  be- 
come responsible  for  the  approval  of 
additional  schools  participating  in  the 
war  orphans'  educational  program.  S. 
330  merely  authorises  a  continuation 
beyond  January  31.  1965,  of  the  same 
procedures  and  facilities  presently  being 
utilized  in  the  approval  of  courses  of 
education.  I  believe  this  procedure  has 
operated  satisfactorily  in  the  past  and 
recommend  that  it  be  continued. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
stated  that  the  cost  of  extending  the  ap- 
proval system  would  be  reduced  to  negli- 
gible proportions. 
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WAR  ORPHANS'   EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  AvKxal  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoaa  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr  Speaker.  S.  330  will 
authorize  the  approval  of  courses  under 


TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  IN  CRITICAL 
SITUATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  WnrrrNxa] 
Liay  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Rico«D  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITEN  EH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  27.  1963.  I  addressed  the  House 
on  the  critical  situation  existing  In  the 
American  textile  Industry  by  reason  of 
our  unrealistic  foreign  trade  policy.  As 
a  part  of  my  remarks  I  Included  in  the 
RscoRo  the  agreement  announced  on  Au- 
gust 27,  1963.  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  with  reference  to  the  Importa- 
tion of  textile  products. 

On  August  28.  1963.  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment announced  the  conclusion  of  an 
agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Japan  on  the  export  of  zipper  chain 
from  Japan  to  the  United  Stetes.  As  we 
know.  Elpper  chain  is  a  long  strip  of  fab- 
ric and  metal  which  goes  into  the  mak- 
ing of  zippers. 

In  order  that  the  House  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  complete  textile  agreement 
which  has  been  concluded  with  Japan.  I 
will  insert  the  agreement  of  August  28. 
1963,  with  respect  to  zipper  chain,  and 
also  the  announcement  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  dated  August  27,  1963.  fur- 
nishing a  description  of  certain  miscel- 
laneous textile  items  which  were  not  a 
part  of  the  text  of  the  formal  arrange- 
ment with  Japan  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  textile  agreement  re- 
cently concluded  with  Japan  would  place 
an  undue  hardship  on  the  American  tex- 
tile industry  during  the  next  year.  As  our 
gold  supply  dwindles  and  as  American 
exports  continue  to  meet  with  resistance 
abroad,  the  American  people  are  begin- 
ning to  realise  that  our  overall  foreign 
trade   policy   needs   to   be   reexamined. 


The  Congress  and  the  executive  depart- 
ments should  exert  every  effort  to  protect 
American  Industry  from  excessive  im- 
ports. 

Department  of  State  Patsa  Release  No.  447, 
August  28. 1963 
The  U.8.  Government  today  announeed 
the  oonclualon  of  an  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  Japan  on  the  export  of  alp- 
per  chain  from  Japan  to  the  United  Btotee. 
Zipper  chain  is  the  long  atrip  of  fabric 
and  metal  which  goea  into  the  making  of 
zipper.  Under  the  tenne  of  the  agreement 
the  Government  of  Japan  agreea  to  limit 
exports  to  the  United  States  of  sipper  chain 
chief  value  of  cotton,  to  86.000  pounda,  for 
calendar  year  1984.  The  Oovemment  of 
Japan  also  agreee  that  there  will  Im  no  fur- 
ther shlpmenU  of  alpper  chain,  chief  value 
oX  cotton,  during  the  remainder  of  thia  year. 
The  last  shipments  occurred  in  early  Au- 
gust. For  Its  part  the  UJ3.  Government 
agrees  to  admit  ahlpmenta  now  en  route  to 
the  United  States. 

The  exchange  of  letters  between  Amt>aa- 
■ador  Ryujl  Takeuchi  and  Aaaletant  Secre- 
tary of  State  far  Boonomic  Affaire  O.  OrlSth 
Johnson  effecting  thla  agreement  foUowa: 

▲uousT  as,  1983. 
His  Excellency  Rtuji  Taksucbi, 
Ambaaaador  of  Japan,  Embassy  of  Japan. 

Deae  Me.  AMBAsaAooE:  X  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  August  28,  1983.  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"With  reference  to  the  recent  diaetuaiona 
held  In  Washington  between  repreaentatlvee 
of  the  Government  of  Japan  and  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
with  regard  to  the  export  of  Elpper  chain 
from  Japan  to  the  United  Statea.  I  wlah  to 
state  the  understanding!  of  my  Oovem- 
ment: 

"With  regard  to  the  ahipment  of  approal- 
mately  64,000  [>oundB  of  alpper  chain  in  chief 
value  of  cotton  now  In  tranalt  to  the  United 
Sutes  smd  fully  described  in  the  attached 
shipping  schedule.  It  Is  agreed  that  the 
U.S.  Government  shall  use  every  available 
means  to  facilitate  cxistoms  clearance  of  such 
shipments. 

"On  lu  part,  the  Japaneae  Oovemment 
confirms  that  there  are  no  valid  export  li- 
censes for  the  export  to  the  United  Statss 
of  Kipper  chain  In  chief  value  of  cotton  now 
ouUtandlng.  In  addition,  the  Japaneae 
Government  will  suspend  issuance  of  ex- 
port llcepaes  on  the  exports  of  alpper  chain 
In  chief  value  of  cotton  to  the  United  Statea, 
from  the  present  date  to  the  end  of  1088. 

-  For  the  year  1984.  the  total  amount  of 
fxporu  from  Japan  to  the  United  Statee 
of  sipper  chain  In  diief  value  of  cotton  will 
be  limited  to  85.000  pounds. 

"If  either  Oovemment  conaiden  it  ap- 
propriate to  make  any  arrangement  ooncem- 
ing  the  product  In  queetlon  for  the  year 
1966.  the  two  Governments  ahall  consult  on 
this  matter. 

"I  should  l>e  grateful  If  you  would  confirm 
these  understandings  If  they  are  acceptable 
to  your  Government." 

I  wish  to  confirm  on  behalf  of  my  Oovem- 
ment the  understandings  set  forth  in  your 
letter 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

(For  the  Secretary  of  State.) 

Washington.  D.C, 

August  2i.  1963. 
Hon    O    GRirrrrH  Johnbon. 
A.i^stant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  A/' 
fairs,  Department  of  State. 
Deab  Me.  Johnson:  With  reference  to  the 
recent  dlacuaslona  held  in  Waahington  be- 
tween repreeentatlvea  of  the  Oovemment  of 
Japan  and  the  Oovenunent  of  the  United 
States  of  America  with  regard  to  the  export 


of  alpper  chain  from  Japan  to  the  United 
Statea,  I  wlah  to  atate  the  underatandlnga  of 
niy  Oovemment. 

With  regard  to  the  dilpment  of  approxi- 
mately 64.000  poxinds  of  zipper  chain  in 
fh^pf  value  ot  cotton  now  in  transit  to  ttie 
United  States  and  fully  deecrlbed  in  the  at- 
tached ahipping  aehedule.  it  is  agreed  that 
the  U£.  Oovemment  shall  use  every  avaU- 
able  mi^"«  to  facUltate  customa  clearance 
of  Buch  ehlpmenta. 

On  ita  part,  the  Japaneee  Oovemment  con- 
firms that  there  are  no  valid  export  licensee 
for  the  export  to  the  United  States  of  zipper 
chain  in  chief  value  of  cotton  now  outstttnd- 
iog.  In  addition,  the  Japaneae  Oovemment 
wlU  suspend  issuance  of  export  llcensea  on 
the  exports  of  sipper  chain  in  chief  value  of 
cotton  to  the  United  Statea.  from  the  present 
date  to  the  end  of  1983. 

For  the  year  1084.  the  total  amoimt  of  ex- 
ports frcm  Japan  to  the  United  Statee  of 
zipper  chain  in  chief  value  of  cotton  will  be 
limited  to  86.000  pounds. 

If  either  Glovemment  conalders  it  appro- 
priate to  make  any  arrangement  concerning 
the  product  in  queetlon  for  the  year  1065. 
the  two  Oovemments  ahaU  consult  on  the 
matter. 

I  should  be  grateful  If  you  would  con- 
firm theee  understandings  If  they  are  ac- 
oeptable  to  your  Oovemment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Shipping  schedule  of  zipper  chain 


Name  of  vesficl 

Port 

Pate 

Qnan- 

Utf 

Brooklyn  Mam.. 
MitnkswaMani. 
Pnsklent  Taylor- 

Vokohaina.- 
New  York.. 
Yokohama.. 
Los  Aniteles. 
Yokohama. . 
LosAnselea. 

Au?.    s,  ion 

Aug    29.1903 
Aug.     7. 1B63 
Anp.  21,1963 
Aqk-  lO.lMS 
Aug.  21.1963 

}l3,4M 

}  6.aso 

}33.098 

Total 

53,533 

DaacBiFTiONB  or  Sckxdui.z  A  Numbxbs  In- 
CLUDXD  nr  List  Attachxd  to  Lrrrsa  on 
]l|BCKLi.aNaoo8  Items  (Not  a  Fabt  or  thx 

TBXT   or    thx    AxaANGSMXNT) 

(Department  of  State  preea  release  No.  441-A. 
Aug.  37.  1983) 

No.  3081400:  Printers'  rubberised  blanket- 
ing and  molded  cotton  and  rubber  packing, 
chief  value  of  cotton. 

No.  3234800:  Tubular  mats  or  rugs. 

No.  8234000:  Rugs,  not  elsewhere  specified 
(except  grass  or  rice  straw)  and  other  floor 
ooverings.  wholly  or  In  chief  value  cotton. 

No.  8238110:  Belts  and  belUng  for  ma- 
diinery  not  elsewhere  specified  of  vegetable 
fiber,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  cotton. 

No.  3228300:  Rope  used  as  belting  for  tex- 
tUe  machinery. 

No.  3380238:  Teasels  and  cords,  and  tassels. 

No.  3230276:  Typewriter  ribbon,  whether  or 
not  on  a  spool. 

No.  3230377:  Garters,  suspenders  and 
braces. 

No.  3230352:  Other  yarns.  In  chief  value  of 
cotton. 

No.  8380451:  Candle  wlcklng  of  vegetable 
fiber,  chief  value  of  cotton. 

No.  8380713:  Cotton  manufactures,  not 
elsewhere  specified. 

No.  8870010:  Tracing  cloth,  chief  value  of 
cotton. 

No.  3071010:  Coated  or  filled  cotton  cloth, 
not  qteclflcally  provided  for  or  prepared  fcH- 
use  aa  an  artist's  cloth. 

No.  8071030:  Other  coated  or  filled  cotton 
dotha,  not  specifically  provided  for,  not  in 
part  of  India  rubber,  chief  value  of  cotton. 

No.  8971110:  Waterproof  cloth.  wiioUy  or 
in  chief  value  cotton. 

No.  8071310:  Same  aa  8071110 — except  in 
part  of  India  rubber. 


No.  8071430:  Window  liollands  at  cotton; 
and  oilcloth  (except  silk  oildotha  and  oU- 
clotha  for  floors) .  chief  value  of  cotton. 

No.  8118907:  lifen's  and  boys'  other  outer- 
wear, not  elsewhere  specified,  not  knit. 

No.  8113098:  Women's.  glrU'  and  infanta' 
other  outerwear,  not  elsewhere  qieeifled.  not 
knit. 

No.  3114260:  Other  women's,  girls'  and  in- 
fants' outerwear,  not  knit  or  crocheted. 

No.  3114960:  Other  men's  and  boys'  outer- 
wear, not  knit  or  crocheted. 

No.  3114965:  Wearing  apparel,  not  else- 
where specified,  not  knit,  and  ornamented. 

No.  2061000:  Friction  or  Insulating  tape, 
chief  value  of  cotton. 

No.  2067610:  BelU  and  belting  tor  ma- 
chinery, vegetable  fiber  and  India  rubber, 
chief  value  cotton — valued  less  than  40  cents 
per  pound. 

No.  2067710:  Same  as  2067610  except  val- 
ued 40  cents  and  over  per  pound. 

No.  3224700:  Floor  coverings  ot  grass  or 
rice  straw. 

No.  3230461:  Loom,  tiameas.  healds,  and 
collets  of  vegetable  fiber,  chief  value  cotton. 

No.  3230670:  CathetCTS.  etc..  and  aU  other 
urologlcal  instruments. 

No.    9439950:    (In    sets    only)    iMdmlnton 
nets. 
descriptton  or  schedule  a  numbxes  as  listxo 

IN    PAEAGRAFH    8    Or   ANNEX   A     (NOT    PAST    Or 
THE  TEXT  or  THX  AXXANCKMXNT) 

Category  83 

No.  3113000:   Collars  and  cuffs. 

No.  8113382:  VeaU.  men's  and  boys',  not 
knit,  valued  $2  or  more. 

No.  3118366:  Veets.  women's,  girls',  and  in- 
fants', not  knit,  valued  8S  or  more. 

No.  3113868:  Hats,  capa,  berets,  bonnets. 
hoods,  finished. 

No.  3113062:  Other  headwear,  not  orna- 
mented. 

No.  3118066:  Vests,  men's  and  boys',  not 
knit,  value  lees  than  $2. 

No.  3113060:  SUrts,  women's,  corduroy, 
whether  or  not  in  sets. 

No.  3113970:  Skirts,  women's,  velveteen, 
whether  or  not  in  sets. 

No.  3118071 :  SUrts.  women's,  other  fabrics. 
whether  or  not  in  sets. 

No.  3118072 :  SklrtB.  girls'  and  bifanta',  oor- 
dviroy,  whether  or  not  in  sets. 

No.  3113973:  Skirts,  girls'  and  infanta',  vel- 
veteen, whether  or  not  In  seta. 

No.  3113974:  Sldrta.  girU' and  infanta',  oth- 
er fabrics,  whethw  or  not  in  seta. 

No.  3113976:  Veata,  womenli,  girU',  and  in- 
fants', valued  lees  than  $2. 

No.  8113996:  Neckties. 

No.  3114001 :  Necktiee.  ornamented. 

No.  3114166:  Raincoata.  three-quarters 
length  or  longer,  women's  omanMnted. 

No.  8114165:  Raincoata.  three-quarters 
length,  girls'  and  infanta',  ornamented. 

No.  3114175:  Coato.  other,  three-quartara 
length  or  longer,  women's,  girls',  and  infanta', 
ornamented. 

No.  8114180:  Other  ooata,  not  elsewhere 
speclfled,  women's,  girls',  and  infanta',  orna- 
mented. 

No.  3114225:  Pajamas  and  other  nightwear, 
women's,  girls',  and  Infants',  ornamented. 

No.  3114236:  Skirta.  women's,  ornamented. 

No.  3114240:  Skirta,  girls'  and  infanta',  or- 
namented. 

No.  3114346:  Trousers:  slacks,  and  shorta. 
women's,  girls',  and  infanta',  ornamented. 

No.  3114266:  Vesta,  women's,  girla',  and  in- 
fanta', ornamented. 

No.  3114716:  Hata,  ci4>^  barett.  bonneto. 
hoods,  finished,  women's,  girls',  and  infanta', 
ornamented. 

No.  3114720:  Other  headwear,  finiahed,  or- 
namented. 

Mo.  8114806:  Raincoata,  three-quarters 
Ifength  or  longer,  men's  and  boys',  orna- 
mented. 
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IftK  SIMOM:  T  aim.  luMMautf*,  ov«r  S  Inohaa 
In  wftdl^  BOM  ttm  •!•»  POT  pound. 

No.  3103006:  Lm«  and  1m»  ftifcrtM.  han** 
,  o*«r  a  UMliM  tm  wMt^  anr*  titan  #150 


September  9 


for  (•rmaota 


Bp«clfl«d.  znmli 


not    vlaswtiar* 


not     elaewtiar* 
.  HMl  isftrnta'. 

not    alaewtMr* 
X  pfV,  aatf  Infhnta'. 
O^if  w—f.     not    •iaevhere 
I**  •■•  hof,  oeoMmmatm*. 
flMN^  WMftnc  appnral,   not  elae- 
wfaar*  n>*cin»d.  not  knit,  ornamentwl. 

N«k  MBOBOOe-flMfeHl  ■•«<■■  tluaad. 

Mo.  aOSOlOO:  OoelMt.  darning,  emteotdwy. 


rllttan. 

11  Infill— 
No.  aoeiUO:   TalTV*  «r 

No.  3081000:  Otbar  ootton  pile  ribbon. 

No.  S091710:  Foltahlnc  ctotha.  coUon  velvet. 
00  oantt  and  owr  p«  iqiave  jrvd. 

Mo.  aosnttt:  ITMvaft  and  velveteen  maiui- 
(aeturea.  not  rtwftaw  q>«clfled. 

No.  3081812:  CTafllM  and  drapea.  cordu- 

■o.  MUSMe  OIlMr  farmlaSitn«a,  no*  elae- 
where  apeelflad.  eorduaofv 

Mdk-tonUft:  0»a>  at tfcitaa.  not  apertflf  lly 
proTldad  lor.  VMtamijt. 

l^&.  80B^8flft^  CQBll0Ba  aniA  Cbnnaa^  nluBoes 
or  cbenlllea. 

If^n  smSMr  (Mfeat  tonlahln^v  not  apa- 
dfleally  proTldod  for,  pluataea  or  chenlUaa. 

woven. 

Ho.  aetiaA6:  Omm  twalatalnca.  not  ape- 
cUlcallT  provldad  for.  taary-wo^an. 

MaL  mm9i»xCmm  arttalaa.  na*  afMetflflaBy 
provided  for,  tarry- woaaai 

printed  by  hand.  In  part  tamg*. 

Ho.  aamMt  THMa  eoaara,  fl«a..  block 
printed  by  hand.attoiaL 

printed  by  hand. 

Ha  aOMtlS:.  OoCMb  blonkota  and  blanfeot- 
Ing  cloth,  jao^pardvlipxrad. 

Mo.  MMMtte  OoMOB  blinfciU  and  blankot- 
Ing  cloth,  not  Jaoq:aa>d-Avui  aO. 

No.  3086000:  Oottoa.  pottablnv  elotha.  n- 
cept  pile. 

MO.  llMHIMil   IfiWa  ■ail I   knit  fabrtes. 

No.  SlkSMfti  Wmmu  aonflera.  unbteachod, 

bleached,  no* 

No.  «Htfl8>:  IVoaaa  mnflars.  printed,  dyod. 

or  colored,  not  hemmed. 

Ho.  aiAaOMt  WanaB  imiflau  not  hanunad. 
not  «hoUf  of  ootloa. 

No.  SlMiaO:  Women  muillera.  hemmed,  not 
whoUy  of  cottaB. 

MOb  SUBOfiMk  WooMB  mufllers,  not  hemmed. 
leaa  than  ITflwoont  wnrL 

Mb.  SI69UD:  Wluwu  mufflera,  beaunod.  leaa 
than  17  peronit  wool. 

No.  3163001:  Looa.  hand  mad  w.  not  over  2 
Inches  In  vMOt.  nMt  tf  2  Inchea,  not  over 
$50  perpoand. 

Mo.  StOSOeS:  liOeo,  and  lace  fabrics,  hand- 
made, not  orar  S  Inehaa  In  wMtb.  and  If  orer 
3  IneHaB^nBtoow  fi»  par  pevnd. 

In  width,  mora  than  $80  per  pound  and  imdor 

No.  3103004:  Loo*  and  laoe  fabrloa.  hoad- 

lUrperpooM. 


Mo.  8103080:  OoOtoA  artlclae.  not  eiaowhi 

speclfled.  not  In  part  machln»-made  laoe. 

No.  3188008:  Valla  and  velllnf,  mad*  on 
laooor  nctmastOno. 

Na  3188108:  Neta.  238  hotaa  aad  ovor  par 
■miara  tneh. 

N&  3188808:  Neta.  under  238  halM  pea 
aqxiaae  Inoh. 

No.  3108881:  Nets  aod  nartUng,  not  em- 
braadered.  made  on  m^o^'H.i  machine. 

No  3166005:  Other  Bate  and  noctla«.  not 
elaewhera  apoal  ftart.  not  eaakrotdaaed. 

No.  318080*:  Ck)ttan  lac«o  made  on  bobbi- 
nat^Joeqnard  BtiachtnaL 

No.  3168002:   Cotton  laoe  fat»rlaa  and  laoo 

arUatea  made  on  bobblmet-Jacqwwd  maehlne. 

No,   3Ma088:    Oottoai    laca,    (Xill    gag*.    18 

potnta  cr  flnea.  mado  with  independent 

No.  318888*:  Cotton  laca  fabrlca,  and  U 
artldea   full    gage.    12   polnta  or  finer. 
wMlk  lodapandant  beama. 

No.  8168005:  Cotton  lace,  full  gage,  11 
polnU  or  finer,  taot  nukde  with  Independent 
beams. 

No.  31688008.  Cotton  lace  fabrics  and  lace 
artlclea,  full  gage.  13  points  or  Oner,  not 
made  with  Independent  beams 

No.  3168007:  Cotton  lace  made  on  Levers 
maohlne.  not  full  gage,  12  polnu  or  finer 

l#o.  3168008:  Cotton  lace  fabrics  and  lace 
artlclea  made  on  Levers  lace  machine,  not  full 
gage,  12  points  or  finer. 

No.  3188000:  Cotton  lacce,  machine  made, 
not  elsewhere  apoclfied. 

No.  31880t0:  Cotton  Uoe  fabrlca  and  laoe 
artlclea,  machino  mado,  not  elsewhere  speci- 
fied. 

NO.  3200012-  Cotton  lace  window  curtalna 
and  drapea  made  on  a  Nottingham  lace  cur- 
tain maohlne. 

No.    3a08015:    Othor    cotton    laee    articles 
made  on  a  Nottingham  laoe  eurtaln  eaachtne. 
No.  3200400:  Gotton  laoe  enr tains,  etc  .  em- 
broklared.  3«Ua  typo. 

No.  3220130:  Cotton  lace  ciLrtalns.  not  else- 
where specified,  embroidered.  Swiss  type. 

No.  Saaoaoa:  cotton  dlah  towela.  not  In  part 
lace,  ornamented,  not  elsewhora  spoclAed. 

No.  3220206:  Fahrlca  In  the  piece,  not  In 
part  laoe,  ornamented,  not  elsewhere  speci- 
fied.        

No.  3330207:  Curtain  paneling,  panels  and 
v&Iancea.  not  In  part  lace,  ornanxented,  not 
elaowhere  specified. 

No.  3220212:  Oth^r  fabrics  and  arUcles  not 
In  part  lace,  ornamented,  not  elsewhere  spec- 
ified. 

No.  3220862:  Cotton  lacioga  and  laoaa, 
braided,  not  ornamented. 

No.  323086S:  Cotton  tubular  braids,  not  or- 
namented. 

No.  3230868:  All-overs,  edgings,  not  orna- 
mented. 

No.  3224000 
No.  3224860 
braided. 

No.  3224100:  Cotton  "hit  and  mlaa"  rag 
rugs,  without  fringe. 

No.  3224180:  Ootton  "hit  and  mlm"  rag 
rugs,  with  fringe 

No.  3224300:   Cotton  chenille  rugs. 
Moi  8324800;   Cotton     Imitation     oriental 
ruga. 

Mb.  3a«Ba0: 
tton.  onestaL 
No.  8210240: 
M&  8388978: 
where  specified. 
M«.  SaOSSO:  Cotton  yam  eontahibic  wool. 


Cotton  hand-hooked  ruga. 
Cotton        floor        cover  Inge. 


Ootton  pUo  rags,  not  Imlta- 

Tubtnga. 

Ootton  alpper  tape,  not  elae- 


Mo.  S»O*0t:  OMtoai 
other  artleiaa. 

Mo.  808041*:  liaddar 

No.  3230431:   Candle   wlcklng. 

No.  3230500:   Jacquard-figured         napped 
doth. 

No.  3230682:    Ootton     pile     curtains     and 
dropea. 

No.  3380888:  Ootton   pile   other  furnish - 
li«a.  not  apoetfloally  provided  for. 

No.  3280888:   Ootton  pMa  artlclea.  not  spe- 
dAcally  provldad  for. 

No.  seoasOO:   Bat  braMa,  ato. 

No.  388BO10:  Tlra   fabrlca   Inoludtng   cord 
fabrlca. 

No.  sasaaS3T  Corda,  stranded. 

No.  Sa80a3»:   other   oorda. 

No.  8288*78:  Other      fabrics      with      fast 
edges,  not  over  13  lachea  wide. 

No>  8488850:    (Kxolodtog    1»     aoto)     BmI- 
mlntoai  neta,  not  ta 


PESnCIDEB:  A  HAZARD  TO  WATER 
QUAUTT 

Mr.  ALBKRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nsk 
y^mntmmtm  ooDsenk  ttuit  tfac  gentleman 
froBH  Oeoriria  [Mr.  W«i.Tif««}  m«y  ex- 
tend htB  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Hiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WKLTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
controrersy  continues  over  the  use  of 
pesticides,  I  was  pleased  to  receive  re- 
cently from  Mr.  Hill  R.  Healan,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Asaociation  County 
Commissioners  of  Georgia,  a  reflective 
scientific  paper  on  this  subject,  entitled 
'PesUcldes:  A  Hasard  to  Water  Quality.'* 
The  paper  waa  authored  by  John  R. 
Thoman  and  H.  Page  Nicholson  of  the 
Division  of  Water  Supoly  and  Pollution 
Control.  Public  Health  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  Atlanta.  It  was  presented  at  the 
Western  Resources  Conference  at  Port 
Ooillns.  Oolo..  OA  August  t  oi  thie  year. 

This  study  describes  In  detail  the  prob- 
lems Involved  in  the  use  of  pesticides  and 
describes  the  pollution  study  programs 
carried  on  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 
It  focuses,  particularly,  on  the  results 
of  a  study  made  in  Atlanta  in  1959. 

Though  this  paper  is  too  long  to  Insert 
in  the  RacoRD  in  Its  entirety  I  feel  the  re- 
sults and  what  may  be  done  to  control 
pesticide  pollution  are  of  Interest  and 
concern  to  everyone.  Accordingly,  I  of- 
fer for  insertion  in  the  Racoaa  the  con- 
clusions of  this  informative  study. 

Pasncioca:  A  HAZAas  to  Wstek  Qvhx.tty 
sHJwinc.^Ncr  to  httjcan  consumxb 

The  aigniflcance  of  pesticide  occurrence  In 
domestic  water  supplies  has  not  bean  in- 
vestigated In  Its  report  contained  In  the 
Public  Health  Service  DrlnlOng  Water 
Standards — 1963.  the  advisory  committee 
appointed  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
stated:  "Consideration  was  given  to  the 
more  common  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  and 
organophoaphate  Insecticides,  but  the  Infor- 
mation available  waa  not  sufflclent  to  estab- 
lish specific  UmlU  for  these  chemicals. 
Moreover,  the  concentratlona  of  these  chem- 
icals, where  tested,  have  been  below  those 
which  would  constitute  a  known  health 
hazard.  The  committee  believes  that  pollu- 
tion of  water  ruppllea  with  auch  contaml- 
nanta  can  become  significant  and  urges  that 
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the  problem  be  kept  undor  cloaar  aurvoll- 
lance.  Further,  the  oommlttaa  rooaaamaaids 
that  regulatory  acUona  be  takoa  to  miitf- 
mize  concentrations  of  auch  chemlcala  m 
drinking  water."  __^  .^ 

Although  the  quantltlea  of  paatMldea 
fiHind  thus  far  In  water  are  amaU.  they  may 
conceivably  affect  human  health,  aapocially 
since  man  Is  alao  aubjeet  to  pestieldaa  from 
multiple  other  aouroea.  They  will  be  con- 
sidered potentlaUy  dangeroua  untU  thalr 
long-term  Impacts,  alngly  and  In  oombina- 
tion,  on  biological  aystema  boeome  under- 
stood more  completely. 

WHAT     CAN      BK     DONl     TO     CONT«OL     nSllCWIK 
POLLUTION 

Pending  more  complete  Investigation  of 
low  level  toxicity,  a  number  of  acUona  would 
^rve  to  mlnlmlae  the  Impact  of  paatlcldea 
on  water  quality.  One  would  be  to  im- 
prove legal  control  of  aerial  appUcatlon  of 
pesticides  where  needed.  Thta  U  the  moat 
difficult  means  of  appUcaUon  to  oontrol 
physically  because  of  the  neceaaary  tpeed  of 
the  plane  and  lU  altitude,  but  Incorrect 
or  careless  appUcatlon  of  peaUcldea  can  be 
minimized  and  adequate  malnUnanoe  of 
equipment  can  be  assured. 

A  second  desirable  step  would  be  to  im- 
prove the  educaUon  of  pesUclde  uaara  con- 
cerning the  consequences  of  pesticide  nUsuae. 
New  Information  wlU  become  available  con- 
stantly and  should  be  gotten  to  the  oonaumer 
as  quickly  as  pxMslble. 

A  third  control  la  continued  effort  to  pro- 
mote and  improve  soil  conservation  practices, 
especially  as  they  relate  to  retardation  of 
surface  water  runoff.  The  PubUc  Health 
Service  studies  have  shown  that  transport  of 
pesUcldes  in  surface  water  nmoff  can  bo  a 
significant  means  of  surface  water  contami- 
nation. 

Fourth,  greater  dependence  on  the  use  of 
shorUlved  pesticides  would  help.  Many  In 
use  today  have  been  developed  speclflcally 
to  have  long  residual  pestlcldal  capabUItlea. 
These  will  have  continued  value,  but  their 
use  may  well  be  reatrlcted  to  situations  where 
environmental     contamination    poaaibilitlea 

are  minimal. 

Fifth,  search  for  more  aelectlvely  toxic 
chemicals  should  continue.  The  pesticide 
TFM  (3-Trlflo\iromethyl-4-nltrophenol)  naed 
for  control  of  the  sea  lamprey  In  the  Oroat 
Lakes  U  an  example  of  sueceaa  In  this  area 
of  research. 

Sixth,  part  of  the  answer  can  lie  In  learn- 
ing how  to  use  more  effectively  noochemi- 
cal  pest  control  methods. 


Mr.  Bbrit  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Abshm)  through  September  20  on  ac- 
count of  official  business  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Porelgn  Affairs  re- 
viewing NATO  installations  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Hats  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ambit)  through  September  30,  1963,  on 
account  of  (rfOcial  business  (NATO 
inspection) . 

Mr.  Sklden  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albkbi)  through  September  20,  1963,  on 
account  of  official  business  (NATO 
Inspection) . 

Mr.  CiAHK  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
BXiT)  through  September  20,  1963,  on 
account  of  official  business  (NATO  in- 
spection) . 

SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hall,  for  15  minutes,  on  Thursday, 
September  12. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congrkssional 
Rbcom,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Algkk. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Claiccy)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter : 

Mr.  FiNo. 

Mr.  HoEVXH. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter: 

Mr.  Dm  OELL. 

Mr.  Cellxk. 

Mr.  Hakha. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  waa  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1881.  An  act  to  amend  the  Uanpower 
Dovolopment  and  Training  Act  of  1963;  to 
the  Committee  on  Bducatlon  and  Labor. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Staooexs  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albeht)  through  September  30. 1968. 
on  account  of  official  business  (NATO 
inspection). 

Mr.  OlLuLA  of  Illinois  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albebt)  for  today  on  ac- 
count of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  BoGos)  for  an  indefinite  period  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  MosHER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arxnds)  through  September  30  on 
account  of  official  business  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  re- 
viewing NATO  InstallaUons  In  BurcH;>e. 

Mr.  Morse  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  through  September  30  on  ac- 
count of  official  business  as  a  member  of 
the  Ckunmittee  on  Fweign  Affairs  re- 
viewing NATO  Installations  In  Burope. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.) .  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Sep- 
tember 10, 1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
e^^eaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1178.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  1485  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  remalna  of  deceased  de- 
pandenta  of  membera  of  the  Armed  Foroea, 
•ad  for  other  pvrposea";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Sarvleea. 


;1179.  A  letter  from  the  AdmlnUtrator, 
General  Servloea  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  reix>rt  on  the  progress  of  the  liquida- 
tion activities  of  the  national  defense,  war 
and  reconversion  activities  of  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  163,  83d  Congreaa,  as  amended,  and 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1987  (33  FJt. 
4633) :  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1180.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  relative  to  trans- 
mitting additional  Information  relating  to 
a  letter  dated  June  12,  1968.  which  was  for- 
warded by  Chairman  Swldler  to  the  Si>eaker 
of  the  House,  Bfr.  McCokmack,  [tertalnlng  to 
a  proposed  draft  of  a  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1181.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  the  adjustment  or 
elimination  of  reimbursable  charges  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  existing  as 
debts  against  individual  Indians  or  tribes 
of  Indians  for  the  fiscal  year  1963,  purstiant 
to  47  Stat.  564;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1182.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  the  application  for 
a  loan  of  $1,163,000  for  the  Hooper  Irrigation 
Co.  of  Weber  and  Davis  Counties,  Utah,  pur- 
suant to  70  Stat.  1044.  as  amended  June  5, 
1957,  71  Stat.  48;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1183.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  General 
Manager,  UJ3.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  concerning  claims  paid 
under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  pursuant  to 
section  2673,  Utle  28,  United  SUtes  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1184.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Finance  and  Administration, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  tort  claims  pcdd  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  during  fiscal 
year  1963,  pursuant  to  section  2678,  title  28, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

1185.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entlUed  "A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  13, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  local  telephone  service  in  private 
homes";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

1186.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, National  AeronauUcs  and  Bp»c«  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  pursuant  to 
secUon  3  of  the  act  of  July  21,  1961  (76  SUt. 
216,  217);  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMTrraaSS  ON  PUB- 
LIC PTTJ^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  September 
5,  1963.  the  following  bill  was  reported 
on  September  6. 1963 : 

Ur.  OOOLET:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  8195.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  510  of 
UUe  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  ot  1049,  as 
amended;  without  amendment  (Rapt.  No. 
722).  Referred  to  the  Committee  ct  the 
Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  tha  Union. 


[Submitted  Septem1>er  $.  t»*3] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  pnH>eT 
calendar,  as  follows: 

lir.  THOMPSON  ot  Hew  Jeraty:  Jotot 
Cwnmlttee  on  the  DlsposlUon  ct  «s»cutlTa 
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Stat.   S77; 

•ns).    Or- 


PUBLIC; 

4  tC  nil»  TXn.  public 
wra  tatnodueed  and 
■ever&Uy  referred  m  foUows: 

Hit. 
tlMBt 

ttoa  pmjaetB:  to 


HJL 


Mctton  107  of 
of  XMO  to  Inema* 
for  mwll  n«Tlg»- 
Ooaiintttce  an  Public 


A  im  to  unend  the  mtemal 
Ob*  or  ntt  to  prorld*  a  lO-yw 
nat  c9«mtlB«;loaB  flwrr'***'  <^  loa«a  uls- 
wy  tram.  vgropKlMlDa.  tnfrfmtion.  or  con- 
flifiit»«n  of  ynjyMl  toj  gorvrnmenta  of  for- 
■Hff  eounulwi  «■■  to  ■peetfr  thm  tax  trvat- 
mmt  at  the  leuwM/  of  suefa  ummb:  to  the 
COannlttar  on  Wfcy  and  ICoans. 
By  Mr.  DBIT: 

HJL  8S8t.  A  but  to  UMnd  the  Ftoderal  OmJ 

Mttfc»  aafWtr  Aet  M   ■■  to   iwoTlde   furt&er 

far  tlw  ptatauUBB  oC  aoetdants  in  ooal  mines; 

to  tiM  Oommlttev  on  Btueatlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SAWKDn: 

R.R.  8889.  A  bm  to  atmnd  Uie  act  of  Uay 
ai.  1930.  to  raquira  asoentlvv  departnunts 
«im  lud«pm«lwiy  afoetai  of  tbe  l^aderal 
Outimunrt:  t»  dbCSlii  wwk,  wrrvlcaa,  ma- 
toialB,  ■uppU— ,  aMt  •qulpment  (Tom  prtvat« 
muiw.  tr  avetMH*  tUvafTom  at  a  Ubmt 
oovt,  ratBer  tlkaa"tl<aBi  another  department 
or  ageiicy.  to  tb»  COBinilttee  on  aovermnent 
Operatloiw.     

HJt.SSaS.  A  Mn  anthortzlnc  a  monetary 
coptfttouttop  Itfwiit  tiM  conxtnictlon  coat 
ot  a  water  rvaonm  yiujaiit  to  be  constructed 
<Ht  Oaitapal  Okeeft.  Wtali.:  to  the  committee 

OB    PtitlllO 

Byllr. 

HJR.  8S8t.  A  MH  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
AgrUniltural  Act  of  19M  ao  aa  to  provide  for 
tko  utUttatlOB  df  aarpmv  agricultural  prod- 
ucts tlmiuglk  tBv  !■■  tn  motor  foela  of 
■jeohol  nnaroffleterai  from  agricultural 
proifuetv  giuwa  our  fMrma  tn  the  ITnlted 
States;  to  tlM  OlMulttee  on  A«rlcultQre. 
ByUr.MrtWTX.Altr 

H  Jl.  8356.  A  MU  to  amend  the  IMe  Insur- 
ance OomptiBf  Met  of  the  DIatrtct  of  Cb- 
lunlbia  (48  Stet:  tlMY.  approTed  June  19. 
t8M.  •■  ammdetf;  %o  XUt  Oommfttee  on  the 
Sbtrtct  of 

Bricn 

RJ1.8SS8.  A  UU  to  amend  the  PMeral 
OtMd  ICtne  SalMy  Aet  so  aa  to  provide  fur- 
ther for  the  prevention  of  accidents  In  coal 
mines;  to  the  OcmaaaXttte  on  Education  and 


By  Mr.  SnSATXOH : 
HJI.VSttT.  A^MrtO  amend  the  Agrlcul- 
ttva*  MarketlB^  A^MOwat  Act  of  IMT  to 
nnowiregs  a  ^aoiplv  <•(  aallk  saor*  doaely 
ralatad  to  thai  dammaA  tharafer.  and  to  es- 
tablish a  temporary  psopam  of  Incentlra 
payments  to  dairy  farmer*  for  reducln^r  their 
ptodoctlon;  to  tfe*  OeeemHtBe  on  Agrlcnl- 
ture.  

BJ.  RMk  eM  MlBt  reaohrtion  to  author^ 
ISO  tho  PrMMMIt  to  kMiv  anatiaUy  a  proe- 
lamattos  deMgnatSV  the  first  week  In 
March  c€  «•(*  yow-  ao  "eava  To«r  Vision 
Week":  to  the  Ootnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


rKBTjammiiA  amd 

RESOLUTTOMS 
Under  elMBer  f  «f  ral«  XJUl. 

Mr.   UMBJFOBD  liftroduced   a    bill    (HR 
6358)   relating  to  the  effective  dates  of  the 


qiMtlfleatUaa  oi  certain  pens>op  ninds  as 
liieHls<  trusta  uaitar  seeUoa  «Oti*»  of 
tbe  iBtaroal  Revenue  Code  ol  1A64,  which 
was  refeoad  to  the  Coounlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

psnnoNS.  ETC. 

Under  cteuae  !  of  nxle  Xxn.  peUttone 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

20S.  By  Mr.  DAVTS  of  Tennessee :  Petition 
of  the  late  Senator  Estee  Kefaaver;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  AdxnlnUtmUon. 

M7.  By  the  SFKAKKR:  Petition  of  Julia  B. 
Kohlsr.  secretary.  National  Prohibition 
Party.  Kalamaaoo.  Mich.,  relative  to  sup- 
porting repeal  of  "Equal  Time  Rules",  to  the 
Committee  on  InterstaU  and  Porelgn  Com- 
merce 

268  Alao,  petition  of  K.  S.  Summers,  chair- 
man. Board  ot  Conunlssloners  at  San  Juan 
County.  State  of  Utah,  urgtng  the  adoption 
of  8.  13T8.  regarding  Pederal-fitatc  conflict 
over  water  rights;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Inanlar  Affairs. 

aee.  Alao,  pettUon  of  J  ■  Whltten.  preal- 
dent,  Association  of  Western  S«ate  Engi- 
neers. Denver.  Colo  .  relative  to  the  Federal 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendment  of  1961; 
to  the  Commlttae  on  Public  Works. 

270  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Can- 
yon Statlo».  Wyo..  requesting  the  appropri- 
ation of  110  million  for  tb*  purpoee  of  Im- 
peovlnc  coaunardal  air  trarei  safety  by  ex- 
perimentation with  gigantic  parachutes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

271.  Also,  petition  of  Hsnry  Stoner.  Can- 
yon Station.  Wyo.,  requesting  Coogress  to 
require  Institutions  of  higher  learning  to  In- 
stitute 4-year  courses  of  study  in  the  politi- 
cal theories  and  statesmanship  of  Jefferson. 
Paine.  Madison.  Jackson,  and  Unoolxv  sepe- 
cially  in  the  service  academies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oa  Armed  aervtces. 

272  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Can- 
yon Station.  Wyo  .  requesting  Coogreaa  to 
Implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
Oesell  report,  which  will  be  another  step 
toward  a  cold  war  victory;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Servloea. 

273  Aieo.  peiitiea  of  Henry  Stoner.  Can- 
yon Station.  Wyo  .  requesting  Congress  to 
piupoae  a  raeoluklon  asking  Instttutlona  of 
learning  jir""»g  advaneed  deareea  to  re- 
ctuite  as  a  pierequlsUe  a  thorough  kaowledaa 
of  the  publications  of  the  U  S  Ooverument 
Pttattng  OOee.  and  an  eepeetal  knowledge  of 
Vtm  Ooi(caiBSK>aiAa  »auiau>;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Edaoatlon  and  Labor. 

274.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Can- 
yon Station.  Wyo.  requesting  Congress  to 
propose  leglslatton  requirtag  tlM  U  S  Infor- 
mation Agency  to  devote  pert  of  its  daily 
foreign  broadcasU  to  the  works  and  Ideas  of 
JelTerson,  Paine,  Madison,  Jackson,  and  Lin- 
coln; to  the  Comrmtttee  on  Porelgn  Affairs 

375.  Also,  petttkm  of  Henry  Stoner.  Can- 
yon StaMoo.  wyo.,  relative  to  a  congressional 
request  that  the  VB.  Department  of  Stat* 
have  one  of  Its  International  conferences  In 
Cumberland.  Md  ,  or  perhaps.  Martlnsburg, 
W.  Vk..  beoaosa  of  thetr  relaUvely  "unknown- 
ness"  yet  populated  by  patriotic  and  hlgh- 
quallty  citizens;  to  the  Committee  on  Por- 
elgn AflalSB. 

378.  Alao.  petition  of  Henry  Stener.  Can- 
yon StatlOB.  Wyo..  rrqueetlng  Congraas  to 
consider  leglalation  against  any  one-naUen 
or  unilateral  approach  to  population  control. 
>>f>rft^t**  the  United  Nations  la  a  more  realis- 
tic and  reasonable  organizaUun  fur  handling 
such  InternaUoQsi  problems;  tn  the  Commit- 
tee on  Fcrelgn.  Affairs. 

377.  Aieo,  petition  ot  Oaory  Stoner.  Cai^ 
yon  Station.  Wyo  .  requeatmg  congressional 
action  to  require  the  Congressional  Directory 
henceforth  to  publish  the  names,  chairmen. 


and 


of  the  various  subeonunltteee 

oommltteea  to  which  they 

te  ttae  Oommlttee  on  Hooae  AdmlnU- 

tratlon. 

278.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon ataaion.  Wyo..  requsetlng  congrseslonni 
eCoeta  toward  insreestng  the  clrctilatlon  of 
tiM  Gu  ■■■■!■  win  I  Bnooaa.  and  supporting  a 
better  nowaetand  dlstilbutloa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

370.  Alao.  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Can- 
yon Station,  Wyo..  reqoesUng  oongreeelonal 
action  to  cauae  to  be  published  as  a  House 
document  the  prayers  opening  this  seeslon's 
daily  meetings  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves.  and  send  a  copy  to  each  school  in 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

380.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon Station,  Wyo,  requesting  congreeslonal 
legislation  to  rerjulre  the  majority  of  the 
US  mapc  published  by  Federal  appropria- 
tion, to  be  global-spherical  type  maps  rather 
than  Mereator  type:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  AdmlntstratloB. 

281.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Can- 
yon Station.  Wyo..  relative  to  having  pub- 
lished m  the  CoMoazsaioNAL  Racoao  appen- 
dix an  article  from  September  (l»e3)  Es- 
quire magazine  written  by  Representative 
AOAM  Clsttow  PowxtL.  Jr.  (Democrat,  of 
New  York),  entitled  "The  Duties  and  Re- 
sponsibilities of  a  Congressman  to  the  Untted 
States":  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

283.  Also.  peUtlon  of  Henry  Stoner,  Canyon 
Station,  Wyo..  requesting  congresslanal  ac- 
tion to  have  published  as  a  House  document 
the  facts  and  sot\g«  of  the  first  civil  rights 
march  to  the  same  Wkahlngton  103  years 
ago  when  50,000  Union  recruits  answered 
Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers  to  save  the  Na- 
tion, to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

383.  Also.  peUUon  of  Henry  Stoner.  Canyon 
Station.  Wyo  .  requesting  legislation  demand- 
ing that  the  executive  branch  of  the  \J£. 
Government  scrupulously  enforce  and  honor 
all  treaUes  with  American  Indian  tribea.  en- 
tered  into  since  March  4.  1788;  to  the  Com- 
n\lttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

384.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Canyon 
Station.  Wyo..  requesting  consideration  of 
legislation  admitting  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  Into  the  Union  as  the  51st  SUte 
of  the  Union,  as  we  need  the  support  of  the 
Latins  aa  ne%-er  before:  to  the  Coounlttee  on 
Interior  and  Inaailar  Affairs. 

285  Also,  petition  oif  Henry  Stoner.  Canyon 
Station,  Wyo.  requesting  congressional  ac- 
tion to  protest  the  recemt  U.S.  district  court 
decision  In  Pboentx,  Artat..  which  held  that 
public  school  children  do  not  have  to  stand 
diving  the  playing  at  our  national  anthem, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

289.  Also.  peUtlon  ctf  Henry  Stoner.  Canyon 
Station.  Wyo.,  requesting  oongraaslQnal  ac- 
tion declaring  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  emphasize  and  to  promote 
pro-Jeffersonlanlsm  over  antlconuaunlsm  as 
.such;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

287  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Canyon 
Station.  Wyo..  requesting  Congress  to  support 
the  Supiame  Court  In  the  forthcoming  reap- 
portUmmast  decisions  before  It.  and  recom- 
mending specific  readings  for  the  Court;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

288.  Also,  peUUon  of  Henry  Stoner.  Canyon 
Station.  Wyo..  requesting  congressional  ac- 
tion praising  the  freedom  marchers  to  Wash- 
ington. DC,  August  28.  1963;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

no  Also,  petition  of  Hewry  Stoner,  Canyon 
Station.  Wyo,  raqaesttng  ooogreasloaal  ac- 
tion eaqiilxft^  tAe  preae.  when  Mfamng  to> 
tiio  Pedaml  debt  to  use  the  total  fl«nre  in- 
stead  o<  In  teruM  ot  lU  aatroal  Increment*. 
which  does  not  reflect  the  enormity  of  the 
debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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easterns  Nifht  ia  the  Port  of  New  Tock 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  mw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBKSKNTATIVKS 

Monday.  September  9, 196i 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
first  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  M- 
sembled  In  the  city  of  New  York  In  the 
spring  of  1789.  one  of  the  most  urgfot 
problems  facing  the  lawmakers  was  to 
provide  funds  to  operate  the  new  gov- 
ernment. The  resources  of  the  country 
had  been  depleted  by  the  long  War  of 
Independence  and  little  progress  toward 
financial  stability  had  been  acquired 
during  the  brief  experience  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation. 

It  was  natural  that  the  legislaton 
should  turn  to  a  practice  founded  In 
ancient  times  for  raising  revenue  for 
governments — the  levying  of  tariffs  or 
duties — taxes — on  importations  of  mer- 
chandise from  foreign  countrlea.  The 
word  "customs"  as  we  know  it  todaj  is 
said  to  have  originated  during  the  many 
disputes  between  the  King  and  the 
House  of  Commons  over  the  disposition 
of  taxes  in  the  early  days  of  Kngllsh  his- 
tory. The  ruler's  counsel  claimed  that 
by  "ancient  customs"  these  taxes  were 
rightfully  the  King's  and  the  Parliament 
had  no  Jurisdiction  over  them.  Ever 
since,  the  name  "customs"  has  applied  to 
those  taxes  on  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise imported  into  a  country. 

The  idea  of  levies  or  tariffs  on  imports 
was  not  a  novel  one  to  the  pioneers  in 
the  Original  Thirteen  States  because 
customs  duties  had  been  ooUeeted  by 
them  for  msuiy  years  and  forwarded  to 
the  English  King. 

America  declared  Its  Independence  on 
July  4.  1776.  After  almost  5  years  of 
war.  Lord  Comwallls  surrendered  in 
1781.  Prom  then  until  1789  this  coim- 
try  was  not  a  nation,  but  a  set  of  small. 
Independent  States.  The  Continental 
Congress  made  calls  upon  the  States  for 
levies  in  proportion  to  the  State's  as- 
sessed land  valuation.  Usually  the 
States  ignored  the  requests  and  there 
were  times  when  the  UJ3.  Treasury  did 
not  have  funds  enough  to  pay  even  the 
most  reasonable  Oovemment  expenses. 
Every  State  had  a  different  tariff  law  and 
Its  own  collector  of  customs,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  collect  tariffs  against  neighbor- 
ing states. 

New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Con- 
necticut placed  heavy  duties  on  the  moit 
humble  of  products.  Chicken  peddlers 
from  New  Jersey  queued  up  at  the  New 
York  customhouse  to  have  eggs  eounted. 
chickens  weighed,  duties  paid,  and  clear- 
ance papers  issued.  Conneetteut  fire- 
wood was  measured:  cabbages  and  tm^ 
nips  were  appraised.  Duties  had  to  be 
paid  on  everything. 

It  was  In  the  hope  of  ending  this  con- 
fusion that  responsible  men  of  the  13 


young  nations  called  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787.  On  March  4,  1789, 
the  new  Constitution  put  an  end  to  the 
existing  strife  and  organized  the  Gov- 
ernment for  more  orderly  procedures, 
providing  that: 

•nia  CongreM  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxea,  duties.  Imposta  and  excises; 
•  •  *  but  all  duties,  Imports  and  excises 
gf%f.i}  be  uniform  throuj^out  the  United 
BUtea. 


The  second  statute  passed  by  the  new 
legislators  was  a  law  known  as  the  Tariff 
Act  of  July  4.  1789.  Pour  weeks  later. 
July  31.  the  Pifth  Act  of  Congress,  signed 
by  President  George  Washington  and 
Vice  President  John  Adams,  was  passed, 
establishing  customs  districts  and  ports 
of  entry,  and  providing  for  customs 
officers  as  well  as  for  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed hi  the  collection  of  tariffs  or 
duties.  This  was  hailed  by  the  press 
of  the  day  as  the  "Second  Declaration  of 
Independence." 

Thus,  the  U.S.  Customs,  a  part  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  was  one  of  the 
first  administrative  Government  agen- 
cies to  be  created  under  the  Constitu- 
tion— as  a  matter  of  fact  antedating  the 
establishment  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Itself. 

Por  a  long  time  the  customs  revenues 
were  sufficient  to  pay  the  costs  of  our 
Federal  Government.  Even  as  late  as 
1910  almost  90  percent  of  the  cost  of 
Oovemment  was  paid  for  by  this  form 
of  income.  After  this  date  the  internal 
taxes  levied  on  corporation  and  indi- 
vidual incomes  by  the  Federal  Internal 
Revalue  Service  exceeded  the  revenue 
^iffttprf  by  customs. 

Customs  laws  are  broadly  divisible  into 
two  parts:  First,  the  tariff  or  schedule 
of  the  rates  of  duty  on  commodities;  and 
seoond.  the  administrative  provisions, 
■nie  rates  of  duty  are  either  specific— 
baaed  on  weight,  measure,  or  a  count  of 
the  merchandise;  ad  valorem — based  on 
ibe  value  of  the  goods;  or  compound — 
based  on  a  mixture  of  the  two.  quantity 
i^nri  value.  The  administrative  part  of 
tbe  Tariff  Act  provides  the  machinery 
for  the  collecticm  of  the  revenue  and  the 
functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Custcxns. 
CiMtoms  rec^pts  for  the  first  year  under 
the  new  Constitution  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $2V^  million.  During  the 
first  10-year  paiod  of  the  new  Union, 
tbe  expense  of  collecting  this  revenue 
amounted  to  4Vi  cents  on  every  dollar 
collected. 

Today,  over  173  years  later,  with  the 
many  complexities  added  to  adminlster- 
tos  the  tariff;  the  quadrupling  of  the 
number  of  customs  districts  requiring 
more  employees;  and  the  more  than  560- 
fold  rise  in  customs  collections — over 
$1.4  billion  for  fiscal  year  1961;  Customs 
haa  been  able  to  reduce  the  early  low 
operatixw  cost  to  4^  cents  for  each  dol- 
lar coUacted. 

TMay.  tbe  Bureau  of  Customs  must 
eope  with  an  increasing  amount  of  for- 
eicn  trade  and  travel.  In  fiscal  year  1962 


there  was  an  estimated  %IB  billion  worth 
of  merchandise  Importations,  and  160 
million  people  and  46  million  vehicles 
crossed  our  borders.  This  flow  of  goods 
and  persons  must  be  checked  not  only 
for  violations  of  health,  agriculture,  and 
immigration  laws;  Customs,  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federal  agencies,  must 
guard  against  the  noxious  plant,  the  In- 
sect pest,  the  disease  carrier,  the  unlaw- 
ful Immigrant. 

A  big  Job  has  been  assigned  to  our 
customs  service  In  guarding  our  farfiung 
borders.    Judging  from  its  past  history, 
however,  Its  future  duties  will  be  carried 
out  with  efficiency  and  dedication- 
New  York  made  a  big  comeback  In 
handling  general  cargo  foreign  trade  last 
year  when  a  total  of  13,901,942  long  tons 
of     oceanborne    exports    and    imports 
moved  through  the  port.     New  York's 
general  cargo  foreign  trade  in  1962  was 
7  percent  above  the  1961  level  and  1.2 
percent  above  1960.    The  gain  reversed 
a  downward  trend,  at  least  temporarily, 
in  which  New  York  has  sUpped  from 
handling   32.6  percent  of  the  Nation's 
general  cargo  foreign  trade  In  19&3  to  a 
low  of  21.4  percent  In  1961.    Last  year's 
share  was  22.6  percent  of  the  national 
total  of  61,588.350  tons. 

General  cargo  exports  and  imports  are 
the  items  of  cargo  that  determine  the 
true  activity  of  a  port.  This  package 
cargo  brings  In  the  most  revenue  and 
provides  the  most  labor  for  a  port  com- 
pared with  bulk  cargo  which  usually  Is 
of  low  value  and  Is  unloaded  or  loaded 
by  mechanical  means  with  little  labor. 

The  New  York-New  Jersey  port  is  the 
Nation's  leading  general  cargo  port.  It 
Is  comparatively  low  In  the  national  list 
In  handling  bulk  cargoes.  Surti  ports 
as  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  which 
handle  millions  of  tons  of  iron  ore  rank 
high  in  this  re«;»ect  New  York  handles 
virtually  no  ore  imports.  Nevertheless, 
it  handled  a  respectable  27,988,500  tons 
of  bulk  cargo,  mostly  petrolewa.  In  1962, 
a  gain  of  8.7  percent  over  the  26.739.145 
tons  of  bulk  commodities  handled  in 
1961. 

Thus,  the  total  movement  of  general 
and  bulk  cargo  foreign  trade  through 
New  Yoric  came  to  41,890,442  tons  last 
year,  an  8.2  increase  over  the  38.733,257 
tons  of  1961.  The  combined  movement 
of  general  cargo  and  bulk  for  the  entire 
United  States  for  last  year  was  289.722.- 
525  tons,  a  gain  of  7.8  percent  over  the 
268.637,149  tons  handled  in  1961. 

Consequently,  the  Port  of  New  York 
handled  14.5  percent  of  the  total  na- 
tional foreign  trade  tonnage  last  year 
compared  with  14.4  percent  In  1961. 

On  Augtet  1,  1964.  tbe  Bureau  of 
Customs  will  be  c^ebrating  tbe  175th 
anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the  cus- 
toms service  by  the  First  Continental 
Congress.  The  montti  of  August  1964 
will  mark  tbe  euhninatikm  a<  1%  cen- 
turies of  unbroken  dedicattinn  to  tbe 
advancement  and  protection  of  the 
American  people  by  tbe  Bureau  of 
Customs. 


I  wmnt  to  pwrttealarly  praise  the  in- 
spectors of  eusUna  who  m  enf  orcemea* 
offloers  »r«  oar  fln*  line  o*  defense 
Bgainst  ttM  lllliifc  Introduction  of  contra- 
band into  our  oimiiUj.  Theae  tnapectors 
of  customs  mtt  tmVae  protectors  of  our 
revenue,  protaetfon  of  our  security,  and 
do  a  most  ijdiimwiilsMf  Job  under  very 
trying  ilii  uiliaHnrns  The  record  of 
these  tnspeolon  of  customs  reveals  com- 
plete and  wtwietiearted  cooperation 
with  many  of  oar  other  law  enforcement 
groups. 

I  would  also  Bke  to  commend  the  US 
Customs  InstwetofS'  Association  of  the 
Port  of  New  Tort.  »n  independent  or- 
ganisation, founded  In  1893.  This  asso- 
ciation is  the  second  oldest  Federal 
employee  organlntion  and  is  an  organi- 
zation comprised  of  members  of  the  In- 
spection personnel  in  the  port  of  New 
York.  The  aMOdatlon  will  celebrate  the 
70th  annlverwoy  of  its  founding  on  No- 
vember 16,  lf63.  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  Retired  UB.  CJustoms  Inspectors'  As- 
sociation have  declared  this  evening  as 
the  customs  night  in  the  port  of  New 
York.  A  dinner-dance  to  celebrate  the 
occasion  will  be  held  in  the  grand  ball- 
room of  the  omtler  Hilton  Hotel  In  New 
York,  and  In  attendance  at  this  affair  will 
be  active  meodwrs  of  the  association,  re- 
tired memben  of  the  association  and 
friends  of  the  UJB.  Customs  Service. 
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««i,  10  Torrent  anoralsed  the  admin-  The  following  questions  were  pre- 
SStiSi-s^I^^SSr  iS^  in  far-  ..nted.  and  the  answers  Ubulated  in 
ei^^ffalrs.  percentages,  as  follows: 


I'l-nwil 


1963 
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Yes 


No 


1  rtaitay*liKk^>.r  lh«  .«»»1  un.ior  social  security  *n,l  ln.n-,vMn«  social  security 
UiM  to  cover  lh«  oo«' 

3  Kwlcnil  »M  to  e<tU(i»ilon' 

4  Coiitlnulnn  our  Ibn-licn  al'!  pr>»rHni'..  .     i'i 

.S    A  Domestic  JVoi*  Coru"  lo  work  'ii  Nxtil  .■..mmunlly  pniKrtS. 

n    Th»  rM»«<iit  lp«<l  rr»ln  profTHm  (br  KfTlcultiif ' .      ,.        i 

7    Th^^JSlSil  Hlimnauonof   K.MWr.1  c-iu«l5  •ni  •utel.lk"--  In   Ihr  wkultunil 

8.   I  )i''5!5S*appn)yv- of  thf  wttT"P«-sl.lrnt  Krnnc-ly  l,*.i  h*n.ll,-l  the  r,ih.»M  .l.u;»Uon  ' 


1 

1 

4 

21 

77 

33 

S2 

22 

71 

31 

no 

40 

44 

eu 

2ft 

38 

»4 

No 
oplnliin 


10 

Hi 


«    no»  would  you  appralsp  the  KwmodyadiuUuatrtlton  thus  tw' 

I)   In  .|.>ni.-!<tir!ilTiiiPt* - 

ill)  la  lurtntn  sflhilrs' 


reront 


Ooo<l   i     Vnii 


Jl 

lU 


Toot 


47 
3tf 


31 
40 


No 


Save  Your  Visioa  Week 


PeU 


EX'i'KWaiQW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THK  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaw.  September  9.  1963 

Mr  HOKVBC.    Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  sent  out  ■OBie  23.500  questionnaires 
into  the  IS  oomCtes  of  my  congressional 
district  In  order  t*  gather  the  views  of 
my  eonstttnenti  on  several  important 
issues.   Svery  lOth  name  was  taken  from 
the  telephone  dtrectories  of  the  larger 
cities  and  tofvna.  and  every  5th  name 
was  taken  from  the  directories  of  the 
smaller  towns  and  rural  communities. 
The  queetkmnatres,  therefore,  reached 
ReptibUcana     and     Democrats      alike. 
There  was  about  a  20  percent  return  of 
the  questiannAlna  sent,  which  is  consid- 
ered to  be  a  good  response.    Many  were 
returned  with  additional  comments  and 
letters. 

The  questions  presented  were  simple, 
direct,  and  to  the  point,  even  though 
in  some  cases  it  was  difDcult  to  answer 
by  a  straight  yea  or  no.  The  responses 
I  received  was  most  gratifying. 

This  queatlonnatre  poll  clearly  indi- 
cates that  tba  people  of  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional DIfltrlet  of  Iowa  are  rather 
conservattve  In  their  thinking.  In  this 
connection,  it  la  Interesting  to  note  that 
only  28  iftiiTf*^  Of  those  answering  the 
questionnatrea  approved  of  the  way  In 
which  Proildem  Kennedy  handled  the 
Cuban  sttuaftlan:  only  21  percent  ap- 
praised the  Kennedy  administration  as 
tcood  in  handling  domestic  affairs;   and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  McGOYERN 

OF    SOOTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  9,  1963 
Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  cosponsor  a  resolution  which 
would  designate  the  first  week  In  March 
of  each  year  as  'Save  Your  Vision  Week.'" 
Ck>od  vision  is  a  precious  and  Irreplace- 
able tool,  both  for  the  attainment  of 
krwwledge  and  In  everyday  life.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  focus  our  attention  on  the  ne- 
cessity for  proper  care  of  the  eyes:  with  a 
national  effort  much  could  be  done  to 
Improve  or  to  save  the  sight  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Often  the  eyes  are  neglected  until  It  Is 
too  late  and  medical  science  can  do  little 
to  prevent  loss  of  sight.  There  are  over 
one-third  of  a  mUllon  blind  In  the  United 
States  today,  and  40  percent  of  these 
cases  result  from  glaucoma  and  cataract. 
Much  of  this  could  have  been  avoided  by 
early  detection  of  disease  through  phys- 
ical and  laboratory  examination.  It  Is 
estimated  that  a  million  Americans  over 
40  have  glaucoma  unknowingly.  If  neg- 
lected, glaucoma  leads  to  permanent 
blindness. 

Proper  care  of  the  eyes,  including  the 
use  of  prescribed  glasses,  is  Important 
ru>t  only  to  prevent  blindness  but  to  Im- 
prove general  health.  Bad  eyesight 
causes  50  percent  of  headaches  and  can 
mean  general  deterioration  of  health. 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  factory  Injuries 
to  the  eyes  could  be  prevented  by  ad- 
herence to  safety  rules  and  proper  use  of 
corrective  lenses  on  the  Job.  Improved 
vision  of  drivers  and  pedestrians  would 
mean  at  least  23  percent  less  accidents. 
Better  vision  would  not  only  Improve 
safety  records  by  a  significant  amount. 
but  it  could  save  industry  more  than  $50 


million  per  year  in  increased  efUclency. 
Experiments  with  schoolchildren  have 
shown  that  better  vision  reduces  school 
failures  by  21  percent.  Often  undis- 
covered defective  eyesight  in  children 
results  in  unnecessary  complications. 

The  gift  of  vision  is  precious.  Save 
Your  Vision  Week  would  focus  national 
attention  on  the  necessity  for  Improved 
eye  care. 

HospiUl  lasoraace  a  Lefislative  Mast 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICH  10 AM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  9,  1963 
Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  Insert  Into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  exceUent 
sUtement  by  the  Honorable  Anthony  J. 
Celebrezze.  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
Uon  and  Welfare,  regarding  the  HosplUl 
Insurance  Act  of  1963.  the  King-Ander- 
son bill.  shorUy  to  have  hearings  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

This  article  appeared  In  the  August - 
September  Issue  of  the  Senior  Citizens 
News  pubUshed  by  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens. 

I  heartily  commend  this  excellent  edi- 
torial to  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress  and  to  all  right- 
thinking  men  evenrwhere : 

HOSriTAL     IN8U»ANCI     A     L»ISl-ATIVK     MUST 

(By  Anthony  J.  Celebrezae.  8«;retary  of 
Heal  til.  Education,  and  Welfare) 
The  mo«t  disturbing  problem  confronting 
million*  oX  older  p«ople  today  U  how  to  pay 
for  the  expenalve  hospital  and  reUt«l  health 
services  they  wUl  almoet  cerUlnly  need  dur- 
ing their  remaining  years.  The  problem  Is 
not  limited  to  people  of  very  small  Incomes 
or  saTlngs  It  Is  of  constant  concern  to  mil- 
lions of  elderly  people  of  modest  means  who 


know  U»at  a  cosUy  ma»«  could  wipe  out 
their  life  saving*  and  force  them  Into  poroty 
or  near  poverty.  And  it  Is  of  ooneorn  to  their 
«ons  and  dau^tere  and  grandchildren. 

The  irony  is  that  thle  worry,  thle  feeling 
of  ineecurtty,  thu  dread  ower  the  •oonamle 
consequence*  oT  aerlous  UIbms  in  old  age 
could  be  ended  for  raoet  people  hy  one  legU- 
Utlve  action— peeeage  of  the  Hospital  m- 
iurance  Act  of  19«3  as  advocated  so  vlgor- 
cusly  by  President  Kennedy. 

Adoption  of  this  leglslaUon  would  be  a 
great  forward  step  In  America^  eoeUl  and 
economic  progreee.  It  would  mean  peaSer 
peace  of  mind  not  only  for  mllllone  of  peo- 
ple 65  and  over  but  for  Americans  at  all 
ages.  It  U  a  pracUcal  step  for  dealing  with 
a  problem  of  major  and  growing  proportloos. 
It  should  be  taken  without  further  delay. 

In  less  than  two  decades  hospital  charges 
have  nearly  quadrupled,  and  the  costs  of 
other  health  services  have  aleo  risen  ehanrty. 
The  problem  this  preeenu  for  older  people — 
and  for  thoae  who  feel  a  eenee  of  reeponslbU- 
Ity  fear  their  welfare — Is  that  the  tinia  In  tUe 
vhen  hoepltal  and  r^aSed  health  oare  Is  moet 
Uksiy  to  be  needed  U  the  very  time  la  Ufe 
when  Income  Is  likely  to  be  permanently  re- 
duced. The  inevitable  result  Is  that  mil- 
lions of  older  people  are  confronted  with  the 
cruel  choice  of  going  without  the  health 
care  they  need,  of  aoeaptlng  help  firaas  1008 
and  daughter*  with  their  awn  famniee  to 
support,  or  of  eeeklng  pnbUe  charity. 

This  should  not  be.  It  need  not  be.  Mora 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  our  society 
faced  up  to  the  fact  that  in  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing, rapidly  changing  industrial  economy,  a 
system  of  social  Insurance  was  a  ueceeaary 
foundation  on  whl<A  to  biiUd  financial  In- 
dependence in  old  age.  As  a  result  of  this 
faretghted  acUon,  almost  15  million  oitfer 
people  now  receive  about  tl  blUfcm  eietf 
month  ae  a  matter  of  earned  right.  Par 
the  majority  of  older  people,  their  eoclal  se- 
curity checks  are  their  greatest  source  of 
Income;  for  millions,  these  checks  represent 
their  only  Income. 

It  U  nnttdakable  that  the  mme  -society 
which  developed  the  aeolal  seuutl»f  syatam 
Till  contiaue  to  tolecate  much  kwger  tfte 
progressive — and  acknowledged— eroeUm  at 
the  financial  Ind^iendence  of  retired  wutlais 
that  the  system  was  designed  to  foster.  Zn 
about  half  the  Statee,  elderly  people  oaa 
get  various  kinds  of  help  with  their  medical 
problems  under  the  Kerr-lillls  program — bat 
to  get  such  help  they  must  prove  that  they 
are  not  only  sick  but  aleo  medically  Indigent. 
And  what  If  they  mora  to  a  State  that  has 
no  Kerr-Mllls  programt 

Medical  care  under  public  aeslstaaee 'would 
still  be  needed  for  older  people  with  speelal 
problems  even  after  the  Presidents  program 
of  hospital  Insurance  goes  Into  eSect.  But 
charity  health  care  for  otherwlae  financially 
independent  old«r  people  Is  harffiy  a  satls- 
factory  answer  In  a  soolety  that  prides  itoeU 
on  individual  freedom  and  dignity. 

Opponents  at  the  Preeldent's  propoeal 
seem  to  imply  that  there  are  only  two  kinds 
of  older  people — the  rich  and  the  poor.  TIm 
rich  can  take  care  of  themselves.  The  rest 
can  go  on  relief.  The  fact  Is,  of  course,  that 
the  great  majcoity  of  <flder  people  ere  neither 
rich  nor  poor.  Moet  ean  get  along  reason- 
ably well — until  serious  Ulnees  strlkee.  This 
Is  when  the  bad  times  set  In.  This  Is  when 
the  retirement  yean,  which  should  be  llUed 
with  peace  of  mind,  beeome  fUled  with  dread 
and  suffering  and  a  sense  of  frustration  and 
failure. 

Social  security  hospital  insurance  would 
go  far  toward  making  the  retirement  yean 
the  good  yean  w«  all  anticipate — ^yean  to  be 
epent  In  enjoyment  without  the  shadow  of 
poverty  always  present. 

Nor  is  social  security  hospital  Insxiranoe 
a  new  or  radical  departtire  from  the  way  we 
do  things  In  this  country.    It  would  simply 


provide  older  people  with  paid-up  insurance 
against  the  high  coet  of  the  hospitalization 
tliey  so  frequently  need. 

■nw  fact  that  social  security  would  pay 
hospital  bills  would  in  no  way  affect  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  In  fact  the  services  of 
private  physicians  would  not  be  covered  in 
any  way.  The  patient  would  select  the  doc- 
tor oC  his  choice.  Just  as  now.  Tlie  patient 
and  his  doctor  would  select  the  hospital  of 
their  eholoe.  just  as  now.  The  plan  would 
simply  be  a  means  of  (Miylng  the  bills  for 
hospital  care,  nursing  home  care,  the  serv- 
ices of  Tlsltlng  nurses,  therapists  and  other 
health  worken  in  the  patient's  own  home, 
and  hoqiital  diagnostic  services. 

This  li  the  practical,  sensible,  financially 
sound  aolutlan  to  the  high  and  still  rising 
cost  of  Ulnees  in  old  age.  This  is  the  way  to 
provide  the  health  services  that  older  people 
need  and  at  the  same  time  preeerve  their 
baste  |«"«"*«»fti  independence.  Both  the 
logic  ■»*«*  the  humanitarlanism  of  the 
Pieeidenti  propoeal  are  unaseailable. 


of  money  left  to  flnaoce  every  criminal 
scheme  in  the  book. 

The  State  cA  Michigan  is  paying  a 
steep  iKlee  for  the  f ooliatixian  and  blind- 
ness of  those  who  refuse  to  reoognize  and 
control  the  natural  hmnan  tirge  to  gam- 
ble. Only  when  we  wake  up  to  the  need 
for  government  control  and  regulation 
of  gajnbUng  will  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  Michigan  oeaae  to  be  ttie 
unwilling  ccniaorts  of  crime.  Only  when 
we  enact  a  national  lottery  will  we  bring 
to  an  end  the  filthy  ramifications  of 
imderworld  activities  and  pump  Into  our 
Qovemment  Treasury  over  $10  bilUon  a 
year  which  now  is  siphonftd  off  by  the 
crime  syndicates.  When  are  we  going 
to  wipe  out  hypocrisy  and  become  realis- 
tic about  this  entire  gamUing  problem? 


Me. 


-'WckiffaB:  Tkc  Gambkrt' 
Paradise** 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  nNO 

or  Nxw  ToaK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  September  9. 1963 

Mr.  Pmo.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
would  like  to  set  before  the  members  of 
tbls  House,  more  particularly  the  Mich- 
igan oongressional  delegation,  some  in- 
teresting information  about  gambling 
in  ttxat  State  and  how  Michigan  has  per- 
BAitted  and  allowed  crime  syndicates  to 
take  over  a  big  tax-free  business. 

jMMt  year,  llichigan's  pari-mutuel 
turnover  came  to  $120  million  from 
which  the  State  legally  received  about 
$0  million  in  revenue.  However,  this 
sBMdl  amount  r^reeents  only  a  portion 
td  ttie  real  story  of  gambling  in  that 

Using  the  figures  presented  to  the  Mc- 
CMlan  Committee.  sMne  $2.2  billion  can 
be  aUocated  as  llichigan's  share  of  the 
total  national  off-track  betting  turn- 
over last  year.  Organised  crime  has 
been  strong  and  healthy  in  that  State 
since  Prohibition,  and  gambling  offers 
«n  even  better  source  of  funds  to  bank- 
roll gyndicate  operations  than  did  boot- 
kraing. 

Tliis.  Mr.  Speaker,  might  come  as  a 
thor*1»*g  stnrprise  to  the  Michigan  con- 
iiMilnnal  ddegation  but  it  is  estimated 
that  illegal  gambling  in  that  State  could 
be  a«  high  as  $4Vi2  billion  a  year.  The 
riinw  nrrntilmtrir  in  Michigan  are  making 
BBon  out  of  bluenoeed  government  at- 
tttiidea  about  gambling  than  they  ever 
BAfde  out  of  the  Canadian  whisky  trade 
during  the  bootleg  era.  Michigan  has 
truly  become  a  gamUers'  paradise— a 
haven  for  the  crime  syndicates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  basis  of  the  above 
figures,  the  gross  profits  to  the  gambling 
gyndlcatee— 10  percent  of  the  total 
take — xnMj  amount  to  nearly  $500  mil- 
Uon  a  year  in  Michigan.  Even  after 
footing  the  necessary  bills  for  law  en- 
forcement  corruption,   there   is   plenty 


WashinctoB  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TEXAS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  9.  1963 

Mr.  ALOKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  Newsletter 
of  September  7.  1983: 

Washznoton  Bapoar 
(By  Congressman  Bsocx  Aucmt,  Fifth 

District.  Texas) 
dvn.  KiGHTS,  HUKAN  awHTS.  ntopasTT 

BZGKTB IS   THZaa   A   OONTUCTT 

Capitalism:  "An  economic  system  In  which 
capital  and  eapitallsts  play  the  prtacipal 
part;  specifically,  one  in  which  the  ownership 
of  land  and  natural  wealth,  the  production, 
distribution,  and  exchange  of  gocids,  and  the 
c^>eratlon  ot  the  syatem  Itself,  are  affected 
by  private  enterprlM  and  control  under  com- 
pettUve  conditions." 

Socialism:  "A  poUtical  and  eoonomic 
theory  of  social  organlBatioa  baaed  en  eolleo- 
tive  or  governmental  ownership  and  demo- 
cratic management  of  the  eeeential  means 
for  the  production  and  distribution  of 
goods." 

The  Constitution  embodies  the  limited 
form  of  government  that  makas  possible  a 
free  society.  Freedom  from  gowerrunent 
domination  enables  capitalism  to  flourish. 
^Mdflc  grants  of  authority  are  given  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  overall  capacity 
over  States  and  aU  subdivisions.  A  list  or 
bill  of  specific  rlghU  Is  enumerated  prohibit- 
ing Federal  Oovernmcnt  from  transgressing 
beyond  lU  specified  areas,  cuteilnating  In 

Ninth  rights  retained  by  the  people:  "The 
enumeration  in  the  Oonstltntlon,  of  certain 
rights  shall  not  be  oonstroed  to  deny  or  dis- 
parage others  retained  by  the  people." 

Tenth  rights  reserved  to  the  States  or  to 
the  people:  'The  powers  not  d^egated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Oonstltutlon,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  Statee.  are  reeerved 
to  the  States  reepecUvrty,  or  to  the  people." 

MOW  coirsioni  trz  mxobo  lxaoess'  pemamiw 
or  rxDiSAL  oovnuncxirr 

1.  Comprehensive  and  effective  civil 
rights  legislation  from  the  present  Con- 
gress— without  compromise  or  filibuster — to 
guarantee  all  Americans  aooees  to  all  public 
arromrBM'^«^«'^"«.  decent  hotalng.  adequate 
jtn/j  integrated  education,  the  right  to  vote. 

2.  Withholding  of  Federal  funds  from  all 
programs  in  which  diacrimination  exlris. 
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9.  Dwatiif  tmn  of  an  achool  dtotrteia  In 
IMS. 

4.  MftMOMMM  af  th*  iMb 
raduotDK    oooipaHiaBal    tafwaaantettoa    of 
StetM  wbar*  «ltlMa»  «•  rttoff  nntitiart. 

5.  A  Q*w  Kwonttm  ar4ar  hannlng  dlacrlin- 
iQAtlon  In  an  hf '■**'I  aupportad  bj  Federal 
funds. 

e  Autborltjr  tot  tha  Attorney  OenonU  to 
tnsUtuta  tejuurtlia  matU  when  any  oomU- 
tuUoaal  rt«M  la  viotalatf . 

7.  A  maailTa  IMaaal  pracram  to  train  and 
pla43a  all  iiiiaiiipinjai  workara — Negro  and 
wblta— on  maanlayfiil  and  dlfnlfled  Jobs  at 
decant  wagaa. 

8.  A  Tir**^*n*l  «■»«»>»»*«"»»  wage  act  that  wUl 
(lye  all  AnMiloana  a  decant  standard  of  Hy- 
ing. aoyamoMnt  euiTays  show  that  any- 
thing leaa  t&aa  •■  an  hour  (aUa  to  do  thta. 

•.  A  taoadanad  Kalr  L*hor  standards  Act 
to  tnrhT4*  all  aiwa  cf  amployment  which  are 
preeently  eicludad. 

10.  A  Padaral  toir  aasployment  practices 
law  barring  dlaortaalnatlon  by  Pedersl.  State, 
and  municipal  gpaammanta.  and  by  employ- 
ers, contraetora.  amployment  agencies,  and 
trsde  unlona. 

MOT  cowarrruimwai.  woa  cafttauistic 
Theae  are  outakto  tha  role  of  FMeiml  Oov- 
emment.  WOftfM  tkaaa  ha  mcaa  appropriate 
and  aaaodatad  with  aocUllsm.  as  a  govern- 
mental obllgatkmt  Tea.  Should  or  can 
our  form  ot  piiaiiiMsnt  prorlda  housing, 
eduoatloo,  Joba  tlu^t  are  meaningful  and 
dignified,  waca  larala.  etc.  No  If  not. 
than  should  va  t^'Tg*  our  form  of  goTam- 
meot  to  aaa  to  It  that  Padaral  Oovamment 
proTldea  all  thaaa  aootrola.  regulations,  and 
aerrlcea?  No.  nnally.  can  Fwleral  Gov- 
ernment do  thaaa  thlnga  without  constitu- 
tional   ■ uliitaiilT     Unfortunately,    yes. 


personal  safat^. 


cral  rola  In  Mir 

a.  Freedom 
nlst  galas  In 
end  the  Carir 
goal  of  enala 
S.  Right  to 
tax  money 


OTHXB  cim 
This  is  tha  raaolt  of  pressure  groups  de- 
m»n«t«iig  mora,  nad  Ooramment  promising 
performanea    amtiMm    traditional    constitu- 
tional UmttatftOBS. 

1.  Parsonal  aalMf— tha  taat  ban  treaty 
spproral   ptaTMta  davaloplng  our  antlmU- 

our  clvU  right  of 
lives.     Cuban  mis- 
breakdown  of  Fed- 
defenae. 

vemant — Commu- 

AIMca.  South  America. 

duasi  Communist 

If  DOC,  oatnght  burial. 

eoostltutlonal   iiaa  ot 

^       cannot  prevent  Fsderal 

gifts  of  money  to  UJB.  enemies,   the  Com- 
munists. 

4.  Freedom  to  pray— parUally  denied  al- 
ready by  Court. 

5.  Rigbt  to  boaaa  ownership.  Federal 
programa  sartoualy  Jaopardlae  all  such  own- 
ership. 

8.  Right  to  hire  and  fire.  Bmployera 
gradually  loaUac  all  such  traditional  rights. 

7.  Right  to  work.  Hot  without  joining  a 
union,  abtdlng  bf  laadars'  dletatea.  and  con- 
trlbutlnc  tba  ttam  vafcdrad. 

g.  Bight  to  aana  and  keep.  Tax  Uws  still 
cutting  Into  talB^booM  pay.  Social  secu- 
rity tazea  goinc  op  again.  New  tax  con- 
trols to  be  Impeaad. 

9.  Right  to  aerva  whom  you  please  in 
buslnew.  Fadaral  Oovamment  being  asked 
to  remove  praaast  snail  prlvUage. 

10.  Right  to  aeeam  to  public  streets  and 
sidewalks.  Damonatrators  now  have  supe- 
rior right.  aomatlnMa  even  to  protecUon  by 
police  and  military,  even  to  blocking  traffic 
by  lying  down. 


Second  InsUllment.  Civil  rlghU.  human 
rlghU.  and  property  rights  are  Identical,  not 
In  conflict.     See  you  then. 


Where  ara  tha  ttbanUs,  the  patrlou.  the 
Negroea,  and  tiM  other  praesure  groups— 
who.  In  dedleatad  dafanae  of  civil  rlghU.  wlU 
proteet  theaa  vtalatlons?  Oovamment  mtist 
protect,  not  eneroaeh  upon  our  eivU  rlghu. 
Alao.  dtlaana  moat  think  throtigh  the  mat- 
ter of  civil  rlghta. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALtroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  9.  1963 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
Arm  conviction  tha^  there  la  no  field  of 
endeavor  more  worthy  of  our  national 
effort  than  U  research  and  development 
of  knowledge  of  the  oceana.  Since  ap- 
proximately three-quarters  of  the  earth 
lies  beneath  the  waters  of  our  seaa  and. 
since  a  substantial  part  of  plant  life. 
animal  Ufe.  and  mineral  reaourcee  lie 
within  and  below  the  ocesui  waters.  It 
constitutes  for  man  the  remamlng  single 
great  frontier.  As  important  psycho- 
logically as  the  penetration  of  space  Is. 
I  submit  that  it  will  not  add  one  whit  to 
the  food^ufta  nor  to  the  store  of  basic 
Industrial  or  chemical  materials  that  we 
will  need  for  tomorrow's  world. 

There  has  been,  it  is  to  be  admitted, 
a  gradual  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  oceanography  and  its  related  sciences. 
However,  to  this  observer  there  is  a 
greater  sense  of  urgency  than  Is  at 
present  exhibited.  May  I  suggest.  Mr. 
Spender,  that  In  this  fimdamental  tech- 
nological race  we  are  not  apt  to  receive 
the  stimuhis  and  warning  that  came 
with  the  Russian  sputnik.  The  careful 
and  gradually  developed  superiority  of 
the  Russians  In  the  knowledge  and  con- 
trol factors  relative  to  the  ocean.  Its 
storehouse  of  goods,  its  temperatures, 
currents.  Its  topofirraphy,  its  effects  upon 
weather  and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
aspects  not  yet  Imagined  but  of  likely 
and  equal  Importance  will  t>e  a  fact  and 
a  factor  Irreducible  by  any  effort  of  ours 
If  we  deUy  increased  effort  overlong. 
The  leadership  In  the  world  of  the  future 
could  very  well  hinge  much  more  upon 
the  control  and  uae  of  the  resources  of 
the  oceans  than  In  the  accompllahments 
In  8pcu;e. 

I  bring  this  subject  to  the  attention  of 
our  body.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  am  dis- 
turi)ed  at  the  disp«u-ity  between  the  effort 
of  the  United  States  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Soviets  in  this  important  field.  May 
I  review  briefly  for  my  colleagues  some 
details  of  the  USJSJl.  'program. 

Soviet  effort  in  oceanography  Is 
guided  by  the  Oceanographle  Commis- 
sion and  the  Institute  of  Oceanology 
both  under  the  Academy  of  Sciences  In 
the  XJB3JI.  Independent  work  is  being 
done  by  several  agencies  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Maritime  Fishing  and  Ocean- 
ography. This  latter  includes  not  only 
special  studies  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarc- 
tic but  also  allows  for  coordination  of 
scientific  and  research  work  on  the  ves- 
sels of  the  vast  fishing  fieet  of  the 
Soviets.  Also  the  merchant  marine  fieet 
of  the  DSBJl.  Is  now  fully  equipped  for 
weather  reports  and  collection  of  other 
data  useful  in  the  data  gathering  center. 


In  1959  an  Important  economic  con- 
ference was  held  in  Russia  and  a  new 
7 -year  program  for  economic  develop- 
ment was  launched.  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  oceanography  held  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  conference.  In  the  past 
4  years  several  of  the  programs  recom- 
mended by  the  conference  have  been  in- 
augurated and  are  operative.  From  the 
little  that  we  know  of  Russia's  operations 
these  facts  about  her  equipment  and 
capabilities  are  Interesting.  During  the 
period  of  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  there  were  70  ships  fiylng  17  differ- 
ent flags  engaged  in  this  cooperative  ef- 
fort to  obtain  Information  useful  to  all. 
Fourteen  of  these  vessels  were  from  the 
Soviet  and  according  to  available  reports 
these  ships  covered  270,000  miles  of 
ocean  and  made  observations  at  more 
than  2,500  stations  on  water  surfaces  of 
the  world.  This  effort  was  approxi- 
mately twice  that  reported  for  the  United 
States,  the  second  most  active  power  In 
the  joint  undertaking. 

Russia  Is  now  using  many  converted 
trawlers  like  the  Persey-Z  refitted  in  1949 
and  known  to  be  equipped  with  labora- 
tories to  handle  analysis  concerned  with 
hydrology,  hydrochemlstry.  hydrobiol- 
ogy.  physiology.  Ichthyology  and  photog- 
raphy. This  ship  carries  a  15-man 
scientific  team.  There  are  numerous 
converted  W-class  submarines  like  the 
Severyanka.  She  is  equipped  with  un- 
derwater television,  photographic  equip- 
ment, exit  and  entrance  for  skindivers, 
and  facilities  for  storing  and  preserving 
specimens.  Several  Industrial  survey 
shlpe  have  been  completely  renovated  for 
scientific  use  such  as  the  Mikhail 
Lomonosov  which  accommodates  35-40 
scientists  and  has  16  complete  separate 
laboratories.  There  are  at  least  four  of 
these  ranging  up  in  size  to  the  Vityaz. 
a  converted  cargo  vessel  with  a  capa- 
bility of  covering  18,600  miles  In  66  days. 
This  ship  carries  a  crew  of  137  Including 
73  scientists. 

All  of  these  latter  are  the  older  ships 
involved  In  this  important  study.  Join- 
ing them  in  the  dynamic  and  Increasing 
effort  for  Russia  are  the  new  "floating 
laboratories  "  like  the  Sergey  Vavilov  and 
the  Petr  Lebedev.  two  of  seven  new  mo- 
bile research  centers  launched  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1960  alone.  Another  of  the 
newest  known  additions  to  the  oceano- 
graphic  fleet  is  the  Voyeykov.  displacing 
3,600  gross  tons  and  equipped  with  38 
separate  laboratories. 

The  Soviet  tanker  fieet  is  also  being 
pressed  into  service  to  augment  the  data 
collection  process.  These  shiiis  are  re- 
quired to  collect  weather  data,  take 
soundings  over  their  routes,  and  make 
other  reports  of  diverse  nature  along 
their  assigned  routes. 

The  amount  and  type  of  information 
obtainable  from  an  oi>eratlon  the  size 
of  that  now  in  action  for  the  Soviets  Is 
obviously  considerable.  One  could  with 
some  expectation  of  accuracy  conclude 
that  every  Soviet  ship  in  some  way  or 
other  is  required  to  further  their  con- 
certed oceanographlc  effort.  The  Soviet 
Government  has  demonstrated  Its  belief 
in  this  work  by  providing  the  manpower 
and  the  funds  for  the  shlpe.  the  equip- 
ment and  its  operation.    It  has  done  one 
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other  Important  and  essential  thing.  It 
has  encouraged  and  cupported  the  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  to  develop 
men  of  talent  and  interest  In  this  im- 
porUnt  field  and  although  the  output  of 
qualified  graduates  Is  not  known  in  the 
Western  World,  what  we  know  about  our 
own  efforts  In  this  field  indicates  an 
appalling  gap. 

The  best  conclusion  regarding  the 
U.S5.R.  effort  to  gain  dominance  over 
the  technology  of  the  seas  is  contained 
in  this  quote  from  a  recent  report  of 
Senator  Macnuson's  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries: 

since  1066,  the  U.SJBJI.  has  displayed  a 
large,  modern  research  fleet  second  to  none. 
has  announced  the  construction  of  new  re- 
starch  facilities,  has  operated  its  reaearch 
fleet  throughout  the  oceans  of  the  world, 
and  has  organised  a  slaable  manpower  force 
to  conduct  oceanographlc  reaearch. 

I  suggest  it  is  already  late  for  America 
In  this  important  matter.  Remember 
when  Britain  ruled  the  waves.  Britain  led 
the  world.  Today  one  needs  to  rule  not 
the  waves  but  the  other  manifestations  of 
the  ocean,  its  wealth,  its  behavior,  and  its 
very  nature.  The  nation  which  is  first 
In  this  field  will  be  first  in  the  world  of 
tomorrow  regardless  of  who  puts  the  first 
flag  on  the  moon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  at  a  very  early 
date  to  place  In  the  Rxcord  some  evidence 
of  the  effort  we  are  making  here  in  the 
United  States.  I  hope  the  Members  will 
find  It  interesting  and  Instructive  to  com- 
pare this  article  on  Russian  performance 
with  the  indirectness  of  American  activ- 
ity. ^^_^____ 

latcraatioma]  Road  FtdtratiM  Servet  as 
World  Stimahis  for  laqtroved  Hifffawajt 


EXTELNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  wnrr  vntciNU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  9, 1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  on  the 
acUvitles  of  the  International  Road  Fed- 
eration which,  through  its  world  opera- 
tion to  stimulate  Interest  in  econcMnlc 
and  social  advancement  through  high- 
ways and  highway  transportation,  has 
contributed  materially  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  American  image  abroad. 
both  from  a  governmental  and  private 
enterprise  viewpoint. 

Soon  after  World  War  U  a  group  of 
imaginative  business  and  industrial 
leaders  looked  into  future  global  needs 
and  took  vigorous  action  to  meet  one  of 
the  most  critical  of  these.  The  need  waa 
for  an  orderly  development  of  Integrated 
highway  systems  aroimd  the  world  which 
would  foster  postwar  international  trade 
and  hasten  the  eccMiomic  and  cultural 
advancement  of  the  new  and  emerging 
nations  as  well.  Inherent  In  the  idea 
was  the  formation  of  a  world  agency  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  the  planning, 
financing,  and  construction  of  national 
and  international  highway  netvorka  and 
provide  advice  and  counsel  to  help  insure 


that  a  T"ft''*"»"*"  return  on  road  invest- 
ment ia  realised. 

The  Idea  took  shape  in  the  founding 
of  the  International  Road  Federation,  a 
nanproflt.  nonpolltioal  service  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  the  development  and 
improvement  of  highways  and  highway 
transportation  thix>ughout  the  world. 
IRF  offices  were  established  simulta- 
neously In  Washington  and  London  in 
1948.  and  in  Paris  4  years  later. 

IRF  Washington  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  directors,  composed  of  promi- 
nent businessmen  and  industrialists,  an 
executive  committee,  and  a  small  staff 
headed  by  a  president.  Although  the 
activities  of  all  IRF  offices  and  national 
good  roads  groups  are  coordinated,  each 
is  autoncHnous  and  independently  fi- 
nanced. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  when  IRF  emerged 
from  concept  to  reality,  there  were  eight 
national  good  roads  associations.  Today 
there  are  more  than  70,  with  others  in 
the  formative  stage. 

In  1948  there  were  only  guesses  as  to 
world  highway  expenditures,  but  the 
best  estimates  placed  them  at  $6  billion. 
By  1962  this  total  had  risen  to  $22.34 
bUllon. 

EPR  was  founded  by  businessmen  in 
the  belief  that  good  roads  are  essential 
to  social  and  economic  development. 
Highways  give  access  to  untapped  nat- 
ural resources,  open  to  cultivation  vast 
new  agricultural  areas,  provide  new  jobs. 
increase  purchasing  power.  They  make 
it  feasible  to  multiply  production,  dis- 
tribute surpluses,  exchange  ideas  and 
services,  and  to  provide  a  better  way  of 
life  for  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  federation  promotes  the  inter- 
national dev^opment  and  exchange  of 
engineering  and  technical  know-how  in 
the  highway  field. 

It  provides  a  common  meeting  ground 
for  existing  national  road  associations 
and  spurs  the  development  of  new  ones. 

It  maintains  active  liaison  with  all 
organizations  having  objectives  similar 
to  its  own. 

It  serves  as  highway  transportation 
consultant  to  the  United  Nations,  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  and 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Ckx)pera- 
ticm  and  DeveltKxnent,  and  as  a  service 
arm  to  governments,  national  and  inter- 
national lending  organizations,  and  aid 
agencies. 

IRF  sponsors  world  and  regional  high- 
way meetings  and  supports  advanced 
training  of  highway  and  traffic  engineers. 

In  cooperation  with  its  more  than  70 
national  associates  it  stimulates  road 
consciousness  among  the  governments 
and  peoples  of  the  world.  Its  educa- 
tkmal  efforts  are  directed  toward  the 
graasroots  as  well  as  the  upper  echelons. 

IRP  collects,  publishes,  and  widely  dis- 
tributes basic  information  on  the  bene- 
fits of  good  roads,  the  need  for  soundly 
planned  and  executed  programs  of  road 
development,  and  of  road  transport,  and 
the  techniques  through  which  such  pro- 
grams can  be  realized. 

In  its  15  years  of  existence.  IRF  has 
achieved  global  prestige  and  recognition 
in  many  idiaaes  of  its  farflung  opera- 
tions. In  1958  the  federation  received 
the  Christopher  Columbus  International 
Prize  for  Conununicatlons.    IRF  was  the 


first  winner  in  the  land  communications 
category  and  the  citation  mentioned  the 
promotion  of  the  Pan  American  Highway 
and  the  IRF  fellowship  program. 


WOSLB 

IRF  has  sponsored  four  world  highway 
meetings,  the  largest  of  which  was  held 
in  Madrid  in  1962,  and  was  attended  by 
2,800  representatives  from  78  countries 
and  10  international  organizations. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy,  In  a  mes- 
sage to  the  delegates,  said: 

The  work  of  the  International  Road  Fed- 
eration In  the  advancement  of  highways  and 
highway  transportation  U,  Indeed,  an  Impor- 
tant effort  toward  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress. I  am  sure  this  forum  for  the  exchange 
of  economic  and  technical  information  will 
be  stimulating,  not  only  to  the  assembled 
delegates  and  guests  of  IRF,  but  also  to  those 
everywhere  Interested  in  providing  a  better 
way  of  life  for  all  peoples  of  the  world. 

Regional  conferences  at  frequent  in- 
tervals between  world  meetings  have  pro- 
duced amazing  results.  A  conference  in 
Mexico  stimulated  renewed  interest  in 
the  completion  of  the  Pan  American 
Highway.  A  meeting  in  Sydney,  Austra- 
lia, provided  a  common  forum  to  resolve 
many  problems  localized  in  the  Far  East, 
while  a  southern  South  American  confer- 
ence in  Buenos  Aires  broke  down  cus- 
toms barriers  which  had  retarded  road 
programs  for  a  lack  of  roadbuilding  ma- 
terials. An  African  gathering  gave  stim- 
ulus to  a  Pan  African  Highway. 

IRF  acts  as  highway  information  cen- 
ter for  the  world.  A  total  of  573  persons 
from  74  countries  visited  the  Washing- 
ton offices  during  1962.  The  visitors 
ranged  from  student  enginers  to  cabinet 
ministers  and  their  missions  were  almost 
as  varied.  Study  itineraries  were  ar- 
ranged for  the  visitors  by  IRF.  at  the  re- 
quest of  foreign  governments  and  TJB. 
Government  agencies,  as  well  as  by  pri- 
vate organizations  and  individuals. 

IXLLOWSRIP     PaOOUM 

The  federation  has  trained  330  en- 
gineers from  77  countries  since  1948. 
EUu:h  of  its  fellowship  grantees  has  re- 
ceived 1  year  of  graduate  engineering 
training,  followed  by  extensive  tours  of 
road  projects,  Federal  and  State  high- 
way administrative  offices,  and  various 
highway-related  enterprises. 

pnaUC    INFOaMATIOH 

IRP  tells  the  highway  story  in  four 
languages — English.  French.  Spanish, 
and  German.  It  publishes  the  monthly 
highway  news  magazine.  World  High- 
ways, and  the  quarterly,  Road  Interna- 
tional. It  maintains  a  cloee  working  re- 
lationship with  domestic  and  foreign 
news  media  and  assists  in  the  develop- 
ment of  highway  stories  of  international 
significance. 

BPSCIAL    INTOaMATION     BSaVICBI 

Two  of  IRF's  annual  publications  are 
basic  source  books  of  the  global  highway 
information.  They  are  the  "World  Di- 
rectory of  Highway  Administrators"  and 
"Highway  Expenditures,  Road  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Statistics."  As  a  service  to  gov- 
ernments and  businessmen,  it  publishes 
a  semiannual  listing  of  UJ3.  contractors 
and  engineers  doing  woiic  in  other  coun- 
tries on  roads,  bridges,  and  airports.  Pe- 
riodical   publications    include    bilingual 
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•4vaaee4  for  »  worldwMc  InTontory 
of  reaearch  and  development  tn  Um  ro«d 


Tldea 

to-<late  liltti—p  »■<—*»  and  procnunA. 
Special  seiMKtettMknblicaUoDa  2&M*  In- 
ctadM  Hiieiilih  Itmrrr  menuels  on. 
soil  meebaoka^  taflc  ansliiaaliic.  and 
hlsbway  ^liiiillli^lliiiw  In  ■drtlttnn. 
country  road  AiAea  bave  been  made 
coTerlng  moii  wtiiee  of  tbe  free  world. 

boet  to  for- 
blgbway 
■  In  lh»  UnHeil  SUiea.  U  per- 
for  example,  for 
it  expoBitk>B8  in 
Chlcato.  tba  Nlntli  Pan  American  High- 
waj  niiiiiiii  and  the  World  Traffic  En- 
Klneerinc  Canferenfle. 

At  tbe  raqwat  e<  Central  American 
countrlea.  IRP  baa  developed  a  plan  for 
an  Inter^Amertoaa  Wgttmvj  Atrthority  to 
aiwurr  tbat  Vila  \Jvn-vaSle  section  of  tbe 
Pan  AnerieaB  Slgbway,  paasinr  tbroagb 
Central  Amcrtw  and  Panama.  Is  properly 
maintained  and  kepi  open  to  trafBe  year- 
nmnd, 

Tht  f  edenMni  piooeered  in  the  estab- 
Uatanent  of  mwaloH  and  mechanics 
schools  nd  thlv  tvpe  of  training  program 
is  eontlnttlnv  to  be  dereloped  for  addi- 
tional  areas.     IfeamrbUe,   phuis   have 


mP  Is  siipuiiad  financially  by  various 

mtaaaotiiw,  rub- 
and  highway  eenstrue- 
m    eaglaeers    are    also 
prominently  represented  among  its  spon- 

801V. 

Membership  bi  IRP  is  available  to  a»- 
soclates  or  private  groups  Interested  in 
tbe  advaneement  of  highways  and  high- 
way transportation  worldwide.  A  list  of 
sponsoring  members,  national  associa- 
tions, and  fellowship  students  may  be 
obtained  from  the  IRP  offices  in  Wash- 
ington. 

In  the  15  years  of  IRP^s  existence  there 
has  been  a  phenomenal  growth  in  road- 
bulldlng  and  the  construction  of  Inter- 
national highway  systems  around  the 
world.  Some  Indication  of  this  growth 
In  recent  years  is  shown  In  the  table 
below: 

Highway  expenditures  tn  the  free  voorld 
Y,^.  BilUonM 

1»66 »10-  90 

1960 - 13  BO 

19tS7 -- 15   Ot 

1958 17   18 

1960 18  6S 

19S0 18  8"^ 

i»ti M-n 

isae 23.34 


Tuesday,  Suptembct  10,  1963 

The  nsasta  ibsI  In  executive  session 
at  IS  o'tio*  astftdbA,  and  was  caUed 
to  order  by  flM'PrHiieBt  pro  tempcNre. 

Ttyt  Cbaplifti,  Itof.  nederlck  Brown 
Harris.  I>J>..  oOered  the  following 
prayer: 

Ood  of  o.ur  fathers,  with  a  sense  of 
our  utter  inadequacy  when  left  to  our 
own  derlcea.  ■•  we  face  tasks  that  tower 
above  oar  power  to  achieve,  we  bow  for 
tho  strengthening  benedtctton  of  our 
morning  prajrer. 

In  this  battle  of  tbe  ages,  between  the 
darkness  axkl  the  light,  to  which  every- 
thing that  Is  said  or  done  in  this  Cham- 
ber is  related,  we  can  but  pray  that  as 
those  here  coaadmleaed  to  serve  the  Na- 
timi  face  tlMir  Gtod  and  their  oonacienoe. 
with  mankind^  talure  at  stake,  the  final 
verdlel  of  lU  thalv  deitberations  will 
reauK  In  dstoat  for  tbe  darkness,  and 
viotMT  tor  tba  Ugbl— for  the  light  is 
Thins,  and  in  Ma  glawlng  radiance  there 
Is  Ufa  and  Joy.  piaas  and  plenty,  for 
Tby  ehlkfaran  wndar  aU  skies,  when  at 
last  Thy  wiO  ahaU  be  done  on  the  earth 
as  It  Is  in  heaven. 

We  ask  It  thrwigh  riches  of  grace, 
through  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.    Amen. 


In    that    connection    be    limited    to    3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MA«rsnii-D.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
September  9.  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Bf^asages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  UVilted  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
September  6,  1969.  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts  and 
Joint  resolution: 

S.  11S9.  An  act  to  repeal  a  portion  of  the 
Oecond  Strpplemratal  National  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1943.  approved  Oetober  36. 
1»«S  (60  Stat.  900.  990) .  aa  aoMiMlad.  and  for 
otasr  pm-po— ; 

&  IIM.  An  act  to  remove  the  percentage 
llioaltatlona  on  rvUrement  of  enllated  men  of 
tha  Coaat  Ouard.  and  far  other  purpoaea;  and 

SJ.  R«A.3a.  Joint  reaoluUon  oonjentiag  to 
an  eztenakm  and  renewal  of  the  interatata 
compact  to  conaerye  otl  and  ^as 


TRAWSAcnoy  OP  routine 

LEGHBLATnTE  BUSIBXSS 

Mr.  MAWVBLIX    Mr.  President,  de- 
splto  tba  faot  thai  the  flanate  la  in 

tire  mmimm  X  tok  imanlmom 

that,  as  to  laflalaMae  aeaalDn.  there 

be  a  mombas  hooK  aaid  that  atatementa 


EXECtmVB   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

Tbe  PRESIDBNT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  aznossage  from  the  Presi- 
dent «<  the  milted  States  sabmittlng  the 
nsmlnatloa  of  John  A.  Oronaasid,  of 
Wiseonsta,   to   be   Postmaster   Oeneral. 


The  aetivltleo  and  responsibilities  of 
the  International  Road  Federation  have 
kept  pace  wlth^  this  Inneaae.  In  the 
years  ahead  IRP  propoeaa  to  eonUnue  its 
preaent  funetlona  and  asaiwie  new  ones 
as  the  developing  countries  of  the  world 
seek  the  best  transportation  systems  for 
their  particular  needs. 

Before  an  area  or  country  can  develop 
adequate  roads  the  public  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  need  for  the  and  benefits  of 
good  highways.  This  knowledge  will 
then  be  converted  Into  desire  and  de- 
mand. Leaders  of  governments  may  de- 
fer action  on  road  development  or 
turn  to  other  forms  of  transportation 
unless  there  is  a  public  expression  of 
preference  for  highways. 

Although  the  planning,  design,  con- 
structi<m,  and  maintenance  of  road  net- 
works are  necessarily  a  responsibility  of 
government,  business  Interests  can  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  development 
of  highways  throughout  the  world,  and 
are  doing  so  today  through  the  Interna- 
tional Road  Federation. 

Founded  and  supported  by  business- 
men, IRF  speaks  the  language  of  indus- 
try in  world  highway  matters  and  at  the 
same  ti"'^  creates  a  friendly  climate  for 
business  enterprise.  We  believe  that  bet- 
ter roads  mean  better  living  for  every- 
one— everywhere  In  the  world. 
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which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Bervlce. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  ita 

reading  darks,  announcod  that  the  House 

had  passed  the  following  bills  of  the  Sen- 
ate, each  with  an  amendment.  In  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  sn.  An  act  for  the  rellaf  oT  Mark  John 
Janavaros:   and 

3  538.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Bang 
WUliama. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  foUowing  bills  aad 
joint  resolution.  In  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.B,  1221.  An  act  for  the  reUol  o€  Nick 
Maaoolch; 

HJL.  lasa.  An  act  for  the  rcilaf  of  EUckert 
4k  Laan ,  Inc4 

HJl.  13«.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Caraon; 

H.R.  1347  An  act  for  the  reltef  of  BSrs. 
Katarlaa  PeMlJ: 

H  R.  1453.  An  act  for  tha  retiaf  of  Uarwin 
D.  Neila; 

Hit.  lOaS.  f^  \.  act  for  the  reUaf  of  Mrs. 
NathaUe  Iline; 

H  R.  2757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Woo  Tou 
Lyn  (alao  known  aa  Horn  Tou  Pong  and 
Ljrn  Pong  T.  Horn): 

HJl  29«8  An  act  for  the  relief  o*  KaBlml- 
ers  Kurmaa  and  Zctelalaw  Kunnas; 

HJl.  3M*.  An  act  for  tha  reUaf  at  Lee  Suey 
Jom  ( alao  known  aa  Tommy  Laa  aad  Lee  Bhua 
Chung); 

HJl.  4088.  An  act  for  the  raliaf  oX  tha  la- 
duitrlal  Tractor  Parte  Co.,  InC4 

H.B  47aB.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mn. 
Oei  U  uds  Iteakln; 

H  R.  4108.  An  act  for  the  reUig  of  tha  0tat« 
ot  Raw 


HJl.  6008.  An  act  for  tba  reltef  of  John 
Stewart  Uurphy; 

HJl.  M91.  An  act  to  amend  title  tS  of  ths 
United  Btatea  Coda  to  sUow  tha  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Aflaln  to  dalagats  to  ths 
Chief  Medical  Director  in  tlM  Dapartmsnt  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  authority  to  act  upon 
the  recommendatlona  of  tha  dlafrtpllnary 
boards  provided  by  aectlon  4110  at  tlUe  88. 
United  States  Code; 

HJl.  5743.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Paul  W.  Oberdorfer; 

H.R.  6360.  An  act  for  tha  relief  of  Wai 
Chan  Cheng  Liu; 

H.R  6807.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H.  W. 
Robinaon  A  Co..  Inc.;  and 

H.J.  Rea.  638.  Joint  rsaoluUoa  granting  Um 
conaent  of  Congress  to  tlM  aatablishmsnt  of 
an  Interstate  echool  district  by  Hanover.  N.H., 
and  Norwich,  Vt..  and  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween Hanover  School  Dlatrlct.  New  Bamp- 
■hlre.  and  Norwich  Town  School  Dlatrlct, 
Vermont. 

ENROLLED  BTT.Ifi  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

S.  406.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Svanthia 
Christon; 

8.606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Panaglota 
Makrla; 

S.  667.  An  act  for  ih»  relief  of  Dr.  Ifcdiam- 
med  Adham; 

5.  900.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Uarja  Lov- 
Bln; 

8.  1164.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
certain  mineral  rlghU  to  Christmas  Lake, 
Inc..  in  liCinneaota: 

6.  1186.  An  act  ralating  to  the  esehange  of 
certain  lands  between  the  State  of  Oregon 
and  the  C.  ft  B.  Llveatodt  Co..  Inc.; 

8.  1230.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlton 
M.  Richardson;  and 

8. 1489.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Arthur 
Fields. 


•B  Interstate  school  dlatrlct  liy  Hanover,  N.H., 
and  Norwich,  Vt.,  and  to  aa  agreement  be- 
twasn  Hanover  School  District,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Norwich  'n>wn  School  District, 
Vermont;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
elary. 

TLJt.  1468.  An  act  fw  the  reUef  ot  Itfarvln 
D.  Nells;  to  the  Committee  on  Poat  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  4768.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Reakln;  to  the  CcMnmittee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

HJl.  6601.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  Statea  Code  to  allow  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  delegate  to  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Svu'gery,  authority  to  act  upon 
the  recommendatlona  of  the  dlaclpllnary 
boarda  provided  by  section  4110  of  title  38, 
United  Statea  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REIFERRED 

The  following  biUs  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

HJl.  1231.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nick 
Masonich; 

HJl.  1363.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rickert 
and  Laan,  Inc.; 

H.R.  1346.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Peter 
Carson; 

HJl.  1847.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Un. 
Katarlna  Pezelj; 

HJl.  1626.  An  act  for  tlu  relief  of  Mn. 
Nathalie  Dine; 

HH.  2757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Woo 
Tou  Lyn  (alao  known  aa  Hom  Tou  Fong 
and  Lyn  Pong  T.  Horn); 

H.R.  3968.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kasi- 
mlerz  Kurmaa  and  Zdslalaw  Kurmaa; 

H.R.  3384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lee 
Buey  Jom  (also  known  aa  Tommy  Lee  and 
Lee  Shue  Chung); 

H.R.  4088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  In- 
dustrial Tractor  Parta  Co..  Inc.; 

HR.  4786.  An  act  for  tlM  relief  at  tha 
State  of  New  Mexico; 

H  R  6083.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Stewart   Murphy; 

HR.  6743.  An  act  for  the  reUef  ot  Capt. 
Paul  W.  Oberdorfer; 

H.R  6360.  An  act  for  the  relief  at  Wai  Chan 
Cheng  Liu; 

H.R.6807.  An  act  for  the  nlXtt  of  B.  W. 
Robinson  &  Co.,  Inc.;  and 

H.J  Res.  63«.  Joint  reaolutioo  granting  tbs 
oonsent  of  Congreea  to  the  eatabliahment  of 


COMMITTEE  »4EETING  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Maksfikld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  was  authorized 
to  meet  diuing  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate today. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
whteh  were  referred  as  Indicated : 

RBPOST  on  CONSTSTTCnON  or  EMVntONICKNTAL 
TSBTXNO  L&BOKATOBT,  llAlTSXa  SPACXCBATT 
CSMTB 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, Waahington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursiiant 
to  law,  on  the  construction  of  an  environ- 
mental testing  laboratory.  Manned  Space- 
craft Center;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences. 

AioDiucnrr  or  Sacnoir  1485,  Tftlb  10,  Unitsd 
0raTas  Cods,  RsLATnto  to  TkAKSPorrAnoN 
or  Raicazira  or  Dbcsassd  Dxpewdkivtb  or 
MaicBBS  or  Aamcn  Foacss 
A  letter  frtxn  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section   1485   of  title   10.  United 
Statea  Code,  relating  to  the  transportation  of 
remalna  of  deceased  dependents  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purpoaee 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aimed  Services. 

RBFOKT     on     RBCONaTSUCnON     FiNANCX     COB- 
POSATION    LdQCISATION    PUND 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Oeneral 
Services  Administration.  Waahington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  progreaa  of  the  liquidation  activities  of 
tbe  national  defenae,  war  and  reconversion 
aetivitlaa  of  tlie  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, as  of  June  30,  1968  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

RBPoars  ON  Cancxixation  or  Accounts  or 
CsxTAiN  Indians 
A  letter  from  the  Aaalstant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
tsports  on  the  cancellation  of  accounts  of 
eartain  Tn^H'"**  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 
Rbpobt  cm  Tost   Clams   Paid   bt    Gcnssal 

SSBVICXS   ASBCUflBTBATlOW 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Finance  and  Administration.  Oeneral 
Barvlces  Administration.  Waahington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 


tort  claims  paid  by  Uukt  Admlnlatratkxi. 
during  fiscal  year  1963  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

REa>ORT  ON  Tost  CLjjais  Paid  bt  UJS.  Atomic 
Enksot  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  General  Manag- 
er, U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Waah- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursxiant  to  law. 
a  report  on  tort  claims  paid  by  that  Com- 
mission, during  fiscal  year  1988  (with  an 
accompan3rlng  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Amxndment  or  Tttli  13,  UNmo  States 
CoDX,  To  PaoviDK  roa  Patmknt  of  Cer- 
tain   TXLXPHONX   SXKVICX 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  IS.  United  Stetes 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  local 
telephone  service  In  private  hocnea  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Ofttce  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before   the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Rapreeenta- 
tlvea  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Maaaachuaetta; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"RxsoLxrnoits  SicDOSSiHa  tbs  Mabcb  on 
Washinoton  Foa  thk  PAasAOS  OF  thx  Civn. 
Rights  Rbcommindations  of  ths  Paisi- 

DENT  and  fob  EQTTAI.  OPPOaTUNTTT  FOB  EDU- 
CATION, Empiotmsnt,  and  Hottsino 
"Whereas  President  Kennedy  has  instituted 
important  civil  rights  legUlation  which   is 
currently  before  Congreaa;  and 

"Whereas  this  legislation  aids  in  guar- 
anteeing all  Americana  acceas  to  aU  public 
accommodations,  decent  housing,  adequate 
and  integrated  education,  and  the  right  to 
vote;  and 

"Wher«a8  over  100,000  Americans  of  all 
walks  of  life  wUl  march  on  Waahington  on 
August  38  In  the  current  year  to  speak  out 
in  a  single  voice  for  the  paaaage  of  the  Preai- 
dent's  civil  rights  program  and  to  demon- 
Btrate  their  opposition  to  the  forcea  of  dis- 
crimination that  rob  mllllona  of  Americans 
of  their  dignity  and  their  rights,  to  equal  op- 
p<xtunlty  for  education,  employment,  and  de- 
cent housing;  and 

"Whereas  the  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatlvea  beUevc  in 
equal  rights  and  opportunities  for  all  Ameri- 
cans and  vigorously  denounce  any  form  of 
racial  and  religious  dlacrlmlnatlon :  There- 
fore be  it 

'•Re30lved.  That  the  MaaaachusetU  Houae 
of  Representatlvea  endorsee  the  march  on 
Waahington  and  reapectfully  requests  the 
Members  of  Congreaa  from  thla  Common- 
wealth to  actively  support  this  demonstra- 
tion; and  be  it  furtltar 

"Reaolved.  That  coplea  of  theae  rssolutlons 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Statea,  the  presiding  offloer  of  each 
branch  of  Congreaa,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  hoxise  of  representatives 
Augiut  36,  1983. 

"WnxJAM  C.  Madebs, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"KxviN  H.  Whtte, 
"Secretary  oj  the  Commonwealth." 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  ESTE8  KE- 
PAUVER— RESOLUTION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Executive  Coimcil  of  the  American 
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HidiuCnd 
DC.  rdAttnc  to 
Senator  BrtM 
dered  to  He  on 


WOA    COSICMB    Ok 


Of  the  late 
.  which  wma  or- 
!,  M  foUofWs: 


Avoms  12.  IMS.  Ukttt 
AVIf-CXO    Kxm:uTi¥» 


ttook  our  oUdBt 


RxaoLunom 
BOOSB.   Tk^    BT 
Couwcn. 

WlMMMdMtat 

SwifttavBrtw, 

wtM>  ■■nil  bto ■u— toj  wltb  unuMMi  dacUea- 
tlon.  tr«xc«n<lafia  devotion  aad  unequftlad 
patriotism,  aiMt 

WIk«r«M  BrtM  KiMliTV  was  a  true  bu- 
manltarlaa.  ■  Arm  tftoeipla  of  democracr.  a 
dafandar  of  ooamaHr  taMraata.  and  a  warm 
abtdlac  WtmA  M  lafcor  and 

«  au  o<  tba  or- 
o«  thla  eountry  U 
botk  tba  rMMK  feBSMMa  of  Ida  UfatlaM  aarr- 
!«•  to  tlM  VUtm  ntatm  and  tlM  powar  lw> 
aaow  of  Mto  Mtf  aai  vntlaaaly  daatto:  Now, 
ttacrafora.  ba  It 

Resolved,    That    tba    AFI^CIO    executlTe 
council,    which    laat   February    unanUnoualy 

Oiaen  Awaid  -of  Um  AFL.-CXO  for  hla  gn^t 
•arrlcaa  to  thd  o»UM  of  humanity,  Jolna  lU 
fellow  AmarteuiB  tn  moomtny  the  paaalng 
of  thlv  tn«>  Sanalar;  and  b*  K  furtbar 

AFIj-CIO    azacuttve 
kat  tta  Murray- 
Orean  Aw«s«  wM  b»  gteaa  to  the  Senator 
prwrhnimwalji  aod  b*  U  f u*tt.ac 

Jtctolirarl.  Tbai  tbaaa  raaolutloaa  taatlf  ylng 
to  our  graat  adMlzatton.  our  daap  M&se  of 
rratltuda  asA  ov  uwif  lirt"'''H[  aorrow  ba 
spread  upon  tte  raoorda  of  the  AFL-CIO  ex- 
ecutlTe council  and  that  true  coplea  be 
tranamlttad  to  tta*  flonlly  of  the  late  and 
great  Senator  irtmwa  we  feia  m  motimlnK  hU 
death,  and  to  tB«  Cbagreaa  of  the  United 
Statea. 

RITORTS  or  COMMITTEES 

llie  foUowInt  rtports  of  coaunittees 
were  cubonlllKi: 

By  Ur.  CUatK  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  FnWIc'  Watfare,  wtthout  amend- 
ment: 

3.  IMfT.  A  bOt  to  extend  unUl  June  30. 
IMT,  ttM  autborlMtiOQ  contained  In  aeetlon 
6  of  the  JUwdkr  Dettnquency  and  Tonth 
Offbnaee  Oonttor  Aet  of  19«1;  (Bept.  Wo. 
483). 

By  Itr.  JOBWBVOK,  from  the  Committee 
on  Poat  Ofltoa  and  CItIT  Service,  without 
amendment  r 

3.  1973.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Act  of  July 
8.  1940.  relatlnc  to  the  transportaUon  of 
the  remalna,  famlllaa.  and  effacu  of  Federal 
amptoyeea  dytoc  abroad,  to  aa  to  restore  the 
benefits  of  raeb  act  to  employees  dying  In 
AlaakB  and  HawaU.  and  for  other  purposes; 
(Rapt.  No.  4M). 


from  ArlMm*  riiCr.  Gkn.»WATn)  and  the 
Senator  from  TtxMB  f  Mr.  Town]. 

Tbft  PKEaiDEWT  pro  tempore.  The 
r^MTt  wfnbe  rcoitvad  and  the  bUl  win 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and.  without 
otoooton.  the  rt^ort  will  be  printed,  as 
bF  tbo  Ocmeror  from  Alabama. 


By  Mr 


HEALTH .  FBOraSBIONS  EDUCA- 
TIOHAI*  iMBEBTAllCS  ACT  OP 
lf6S— RBPOMT     OP     A     COMUCIT- 

TKE— MnfORlTT  VIEWS  (3.  REPT. 

NO.  485) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  th»  Senator  from  Alabama 
[M^.  Hnxl,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare.  I  report 
favorably,  wSdMnt  amendment,  the  bill 
(HJl.  12)  to  Inerease  the  opportunities 
for  training  of  Iffiygteiam.  dentists,  and 
iMCtfesitoDal:  I  p«Hto  health  personnel, 
and  f or  «|lNr*WPaaea.  and  I  submit  a 
rqjort  therecm.  I  aik.  unanimous  con- 
senttHattnmport  be  printed,  together 
wftft  the  maatttr  nem%  of  the  Senator 


EXECUnVK  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  m  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nomlnationa  were  submitted: 

Br  lir  JOIW8TOW.  from  the  Committee 
on  Poat  oace  and  CItIJ  Serrlee 

Two  himdred  and  three  poatmaeter  nom- 
inations 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bins  were  tntroduced.  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  axkd  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  Mr  Baaweraa 
and  Mr.  Bbajui.> 
S.  aiaS.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  eatab- 
liAiunent  of  the  Aaaateagiie  lalaad  Nattenal 
Seaahore  In  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  for  other  purpoaea.  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  JacxaoH  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  )  

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT  ( by  request  > 
3.  2129.  A  bUl  to  pro»l«*e  for  participation 
by  the  Oovamment  of  the  United  Statsa  In 
( 1 )  the  Hague  ConXerenca  on  Private  In- 
temaUonal  Law  and  (2)  the  International 
(Rome)  Inatltute  for  the  UnincaUon  of 
Private  Law;  and  authorizing  respectively 
appropriations  therefor:  to  the  Committee 
OB  Forelfn  Relations 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  FtruarcKT  when 
he  Introduced  the  abore  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN  (by  request)  • 
S  2130  A  bin  to  empower  the  Federal 
National  Mortfaga  AaaociattoB  to  deal  in 
conventional  mortgacea  and  to  provide  oth- 
arwlae  for  Ita  further  daTelopment  aa  a  sec- 
ondary market  facility,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ranking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  SPAaKMAN  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
under  a  separata  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HABT: 
S.  2131.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember a.  1958.  to  establlah  a  Conunlssloo 
and  Advisory  Committee  on  XntemaUooaJ 
Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure,  aa  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judletary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Habt  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  blil,  srtalcta  appear  under 
a  separata  heading  \ 

By  Mr.  8MATHXRS  (for  btmeatf  and 
Mr.  Coowae): 
8.  aiaa.     a  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Annette  M. 
Baaor  and  Dr.  Robert  W.  Raaor:  to  the  Com- 
mittee oa  tba  Judiciary.    ■ 
By  Mr.  MOBTON : 
S.  2133.     A  bin  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Ray- 
mond O.  Clark.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr    BAHTLETT   (for   himself   and 
Mr.  GkTTXirtwc)  : 
S.  2134.     A  bin   to  authortee  the  convey- 
ance of  eertam  lands  to  the  cfty  of  Bazman. 
Alaska;    to  t>M  Cotnmlttee  on   interior  and 
iBBuAar  Affotra. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  BArrtarr  when 
ha  lixtroduoad  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heeding  ) 
By  Mr.  McINTYBX: 
S.  2138.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Pranchlna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


rULARXOHT  (far  hlieaalf  and 
Mr.  HicKxirLOOFCB ) : 
aUB.     A    bta   to    amend    tbe  rcvatgn 
■Watlaai  Act  of  1MB.  aa  ameadad; 
to  the  rUMWlUii  oa  Mrelgn  Baiattnns 

(See  the  reaiarks  of  Mr.  PtrLaaiiiai  wben 
he  mwoduced  tbe  above  bill,  wbtch  appear 
under  a  separata  heading.) 


ASSATEAGUE      ISLAND      NATIONAL 
SEASHORE.  MD.  AND  VA. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  requested  by  th«  junior  Senator 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  BaxwaxBBl  who  is 
nccrcBrtlT  abaeai.  to  Introduce  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  eetabilshment  of  the  Ab- 
sateague  Island  National  Seashore  hi  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  bill  Is  hoing  iotroduced  for  the 
Senators  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewstu 
and  Mr.  Bball?.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  Senator 
BRKwaraa  accompanying  tbe  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  In 
addition.  I  ask  that  the  bill  lie  at  the 
desk  for  additional  cosponsors  until  Prl- 
(iay.  September  13. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokb.  and 
the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  req:nested 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  bill  iS.  212£)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Aasateague  Island 
National  Seashore  in  the  Statea  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson  (for 
Mr.  Brew^tm  and  Mr.  BrAix),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  B«»wster.  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Jackson,  is  as  follows: 
Stattmcnt  bt  ScMAToe  Damib.  B    Bkewstts 

ACCOM  PAKTIWT;     nmiODTICTIOK     OF     LECISLA- 

TioM  To  BrruBJBH  a  Nanoiiai.  Bka8iidrc 
ON  AaaATBAOve  Iai.ANa,  SaFTuassm  10,  1»63 
I  send  to  the  desk  fcr  myself  and  Sen- 
ator Bkau.,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  sstab- 
ILshment  of  the  Assateague  Island  National 
Seashore  In  the  SUtes  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia This  Is  to  be  a  Joint  Federal-State 
venture. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  la  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  Aasateague  Island  and 
certain  adjacent  waters  and  amaU  noarsh  la- 
lands  for  public  outdoor  recreation.  It 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  landa.  waters,  and  other  prop- 
erty, and  to  admlulster  these  for  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  public  outdoor  recreation 
and  conservation.  The  natural  features  of 
the  Island  would  be  retained  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public. 

Ass&teague  Island  Is  a  low.  narrow,  unde- 
veloped barrier  reef  approximately  32  miles 
In  length,  lying  parallel  to  the  coasts  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  separated  from  the 
mainland  of  these  States  by  Slnepuxent  and 
Chlnooteague  Bays. 

But  Assateague  Island  Is  more  than  thls^ 
It  Is  the  largest  remaining  undeveloped  sea- 
.shore  between  Cape  Code  and  Cape  Hatteras. 
It  Is  one  of  the  very  few  remalnhig  such 
areas  In  this  country.  Within  a  250  mile 
radtus  of  Assateague  Island  la  to  be  found 
one-flfth  of  the  population  of  the  United 
Statea — about  S3»4  mtnion  people.  Almost 
one-fourth  of  this  number  live  within  a  S 
hour  drive  of  Asaateague  Island. 
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Thus  Assateague  Island  repraaenU  (»a  of 
our  last  opportunltlea  to  aoqolra  a  alzabla 
seashore  for  public  benellt. 

These  are  tbe  simple  geographlo  facts 
which  motivate  my  Introdactton  of  tlila  tag- 
iftUtlon.  There  are.  however,  adglttonal 
factors  which  have  Innuanced  my  ^"d"*^ 
on  this  matter,  and  which  daawve  to  be 
made    a   part   of    the   public   record  at  tbl* 

'^'por  almost  three  decades,  the  ouUUnd- 
inK  recreational  valuee  of  Assateague  Island 
have  been  recognised.  A  1»36  survey  of  the 
National  Park  Service  Included  Aasateague 
as  one  of  the  12  areas  along  the  AtUnUe 
coast  to  be  preserved  for  public  use  and  en- 
(oyment.  In  1943,  the  Virginia  portion  of 
the  island  was  acquired  by  the  Feder^Oov- 
ernment.  and  eatabUshed  as  the  Chlnco- 
teaKue  National  WUdllfe  Eefuge. 

in  1968  the  National  Park  Service  made  a 
restudy  of  the  Atlantic  ooaat.  but  made  no 
r«commendationa  with  respect  to  Asaateague 
island  because,  at  that  time,  the  14  mUea 
of  the  island  Immediately  north  of  the 
Virginia  line  were  being  extensively  subdivid- 
ed by  private  developer*,  and  it  aiH;>eared 
that  the  Qpportimlty  to  preserve  the  natinl 
n,nd  untapped  recreational  reeourcee  of  the 
island  for  the  public  had  been  loat. 

In  1»«1  the  Maryland  General  Asaembly 
authorized  the  StaU  roads  oommlaslom  to 
construct  a  bridge  connecting  Asaateague 
Island  with  tba  mainland  of  Worcerter 
County.  The  StaU  subeequentiy  acquired 
640  acres  with  2  miles  of  ocean  frontage  far 
development  as  a  State  park,  and  declared 
Its  intention  to  acquire  the  remaining  7 
miles  of  the  island  to  the  north  for  similar 
developn>ent. 

Tidal  storms  of  1962-63  focuaed  Increaaed 
attention  on  Aasateague  Island,  and  pointed 
up  the  urgent  need  for  beach  front  stabili- 
zation and  other  protective  work  if  the  bar- 
rier reef  was  to  be  preserved  in  any  form 
for  development  purpoeea. 

In  June  of  1962,  Maryland  Oovemor 
Tawea  and  Interior  Secretary  Udall  agreed 
to  a  Joint  study  for  purposes  of  determining 
Uie  most  feasible  future  utlllaatlon  of  the 
superb  recreational  opportunities  offered  by 
Assateague  Island.  ^^ 

The  foUowlng  spring,  the  newly  created 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recxeation  published  Ito 
report  recommending  tbe  acqulaltioa  of 
Assateague  Island  for  public  recreational  use. 
At  the  aama  time,  oontracU  ware  let  and 
construction  began  on  tbe  bridge.  Tbe  coat 
of  the  bridge  waa  to  be  borne  }oUiUy  by 
Worcester  County  and  the  SUte  of  Mary- 
land. 

Since  the  filing  of  the  report  by  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation,  intensive  study  of  tbe 
proposals  embodied  In  this  report,  and  «t- 
dorsed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has 
been  carried  on  by  tbe  appropriate  afleaofas 
of  the  State  govemmBbt.     In  addition  to 
these  studies,  public  beertnga  have  been  held 
to  permit  aU  Interaated  partlea  to  be  beard. 
Innumerable    meetings    bare    takaa    place 
between  repreeentattves  of  private  pcoparty 
owners    on    Assateague    Island.   nlBrlals  ct 
Worcester  County,  State  ofBeials,  and  rapre- 
senUtives   of   tbe   Department  of   the   In- 
terior.      These     meetinga     have     Included 
several  Inspection  tours  of  the  island  Itself. 
In  recent  months,  the  Maryland  D^>art- 
ment  of  Poreste  and  Parks,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Its  chairman.  Mr.  8.  UHam- 
merman,  recommended  public  develofanent 
of     the     Island.     SUnllar    reoommeiMiatlona 
have  been  made  by  tbe  Maryland  Beonqmlc 
Development  Commission  and  tbe  Maryland 
state  Department  of  Planning.    Taetarday. 
the  Maryland  Board  at  Public  Works,  tbe 
State's  highest  authority  In  this  field,  unan- 
imously approved  the  concept  of  public  de- 
velopment of  Asaateague  Xslaad. 

That  tbe  vartous  8«ata  boards,  agendas, 
and  offldala  have  now  ccneurrad  In  ttaair 
approval  of  a  frian  Mr    '  " 
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whlflb  embodlea  public  development  jointiy 
by  the  State  and  tbe  Federal  Oovemments 
la    a    tribute    to    their    foresight    in    tbeee 


Tba  afcudlea  which  I  have  made  of  the  re- 
port* Ivoad  by  law  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  agenele*  of  the  SUte  of  Maryland. 
ftiM|  tbe  Worcceter  Coimty  Conunlssloners. 
iDCladUig  the  pertinent  engineering  analy- 
Bli,  have  convinced  me  that  the  future  of  this 
island  demands  exclusive  public  development. 

Wise  eonaarvation  and  development  of  our 
natural  leaourcea  today  will  return  vast  divi- 
dends tomorrow.  Each  failure  to  act  now 
Is  an  opportimlty  lost  forever.  The  task  of 
preserving  our  natural  resources  becomes 
more  aeuU  each  day.  To  conserve  and  pre- 
serve what  Is  left,  and  to  reclaim  some  of 
what  has  been  lost.  Is  an  obligation  which  we 
owe  to  ourselves  and  to  future  generations. 
We  must  continually  bear  in  mind  that  we 
are  only  trustees  of  a  rich  and  bounteoxis 
heritage  found  In  the  natural  resources  of 
our  land. 

The  rapid  raU  of  our  population  expan- 
sion makes  It  Imperative  that  we  act  now  to 
preserve  for  the  resldenU  of  our  cities,  our 
suburbs,  and  our  towns  the  recreation  areas 
which  will  enrich  the  lives  of  their  Inhabl- 

tanU. 

Many  of  the  challenges  in  the  development 
of  adequaU  recreational  faclUties  are  best 
met  at  tbe  6UU  and  local  level.  Maryland 
rf1fMm.i»  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  con- 
tinuing efforU  in  this  regard — efforts  which. 
In  the  case  of  Assateague  Island,  have  already 
brought  about  the  acquisition  of  parts  of  that 
island  for  SUte  park  purpoees.  and  the  let- 
ting of  contracU  for  bridge  construction. 

Only  through  ftirther  public  development 
can  we  hope  to  preserve  what  la  a  precioiis 
poaaaaaion  not  only  of  Worcester  County  but 
of  the  Nation.  Only  through  public  develop- 
ment win  the  necessary  Federal  fvmds  and 
technlquea  be  available  for  beach  stabili- 
zation and  protection.  Only  through  public 
development  can  we  hope  to  provide  the 
large  metropolitan  area  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Washington  with  an  inparalleled 
recreational  opportimlty.  Only  through 
public  development  can  Maryland  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  unrivaled  publicity  and  pro- 
motional facllitlae  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior — ^faclUtlea  which  have  Increased  the 
number  of  visitors  to  the  Hatteras  National 
Seashore,  with  no  nearby  metropolitan  area, 
by  600  percent  in  a  period  of  10  years;  facu- 
lties which  can  ba  expected  to  bring  3  million 
vteltors  a  year  to  the  Assateague  National 
Seasbore  by  1976.  Only  through  public  de- 
velopmMit  can  we  expect  to  provide  for  the 
greatest  economic  benefit  to  Worcester 
County  a"<<  to  Maryland  from  this,  one  of 
lU  meet  valtiable  asseu. 

A  nat*A"«l  seashore  at  Assateague  will 
serve  as  a  magnet  for  visitors  which  will  in- 
crease each  year.  In  view  of  the  plana  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  only 
lyiiwimnm  facilities  on  the  Island  Itself,  the 
areas  adjacent  to  the  Island  will  acquire  an 
enormous  potential  for  private  development 
and  growth.  With  this  In  mind,  it  Is  not 
too  early  for  the  citizens  and  officials  of 
Worcester  Covmty.  with  the  asslsUnce  of  the 
State,  to  begin  the  preparation  of  a  ma8t« 
pi»»  for  tbe  development  of  facilities  along 
the  bay  side  of  the  coimty  to  service  the 
Uland. 

Oonvinoed  of  the  importance  of  conserving 
for  all  t*"**  aiKi  for  all  pec^le  the  unique 
natural  features  of  Assateague  Island,  and 
for  the  many  other  reasons  cited  above.  I 
Uy  before  tbe  Senate  today  a  proposal  which 
^rould  place  the  entire  82  miles  of  the  Island 
in  pubUc  ownership,  and  would  make  pos- 
alble  the  comprehensive  planning  and  de- 
vek^imeat  of  this  magnificent  beach  through 
Joint  State  and  Federal  action. 

Under  this  proposal,  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
latarlor  la  autborlaed  to  acquire  land,  water. 
•ad  oibim  property  within  the  boundaries  of 


the  seashore  by  donation,  purchase,  or  ex- 
change, or  in  such  other  manner  as  he  shall 
find  to  be  in  the  public  interest,  except  that 
any  property  or  Interest  owned  by  the  SUtes 
of  Maryland  or  Virginia  shall  be  acquired 
only  with  the  concurrence  of  these  SUtes. 
I  want  to  take  tbU  opporttinlty  to  assure 
aU  Aasateaqua  Island  piupeity  owners  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  about  ne- 
gotiated aettiemente  of  land  tranafevs.  and 
that  every  property  owner  will  be  Justiy 
compensated. 

Owners  of  improved  property  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  may  reserve  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  of  the  Improved  property  for  non- 
commercial purposes  for  a  term  of  26  years. 
The  Secretary  is  authcrloed  and  directed 
to  compensate  tbe  SUte  of  Maryland  In  Uie 
amount   of  two-thirds   of   the  ooet   of   tbe 
bridge  and  lU  approaches  preaentty  under 
construction  between  Sandy  Point  and  Aasa- 
teague, and  to  pay  a  reasonable  ahara  of  the 
coat  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  thla 
bridge  and  Ite  approaches.    The  SUte  will 
thereupon  reimburse   Worcester   County  for 
Its  share  of  the  coat  of  bridge  construction. 
The  State  of  Maryland  ahall  continue  to 
own  the  area  presenUy  designated  as  a  SUte 
park,  and  shall  have  the  right  to  acquire 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  any  ad- 
ditional area  of  the  Island  nortbvrard  from 
the  SUte  parit  as  the  SUte  may  trota  time 
to  time  determine  to  be   needed  for  BUto 
park  purposes. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wUl  ad- 
minister the  Assateague  Island  National  Sea- 
shore for  general  purpoees  of  public  outdoor 
recreation.  Including  conservation  of  natural 
features  contributing  to  public  enjoyment. 
The  seashore  will  furnish  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  hunting,  fishing,  swimming,  and 
boating,  and  the  park  will  be  open  to  the 
public  at  all  times. 


PARTICIPATION  BY  THE  UNrimJ 
STATES  IN  THE  HAGUE  CONFER- 
ENCE  ON  PRIVATE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL  LAW  AND  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL  (ROME)  INSTITDTE 
FOR  THE  UNIFICATION  OF  PRI- 
VATE LAW;  AND  AUTHORIZING 
RESPECTIVELY  APPROPRIATIONS 
THEREFOR 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
by  request,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for  participa- 
tion by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in,  first,  the  Hague  Conference  on 
Private  International  Law,  and  second, 
the  International— Rome — Institute  for 
the  UnlflcaUon  of  Private  Law;  and  au- 
thorizing respectively  appropriations 
therefor. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Stete 
and  I  am  Introducing  it  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  specific  bin  to  which 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
may  direct  their  attention  and  com- 
ments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe  bill 
together  with  a  letter  from  tbe  Acting 
Secretary  of  State,  dated  August  f.  1963, 
be  printed  In  tbe  Rioom  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  tbe  bUl 
and  letter  wiU  be  printed  In  tbe  Rscow. 
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The  blU  <&  HM)  to  proride  for  par- 
tletp«tk»  Iqr  llM  CtoirenmMnt  o<  the 
United  StatM  la.  first,  the  Hague  Con- 
ference on  PrtnUe  IntemftUon«l  Lmw. 
and  lecond.  the  XPtamaMonal — Rome — 
Institute  for  Um  U&lflcatton  of  Private 
Law;  and  autbnrWnc  reepecttTely  apctro- 
prlatlona  tborefOr,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
PT7I.BBX0BT,  bf  reqoeet.  was  recelred.  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Rbooeo,  as  follows: 

Be  it  ontnttd  ky  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreeentmtiwm  of  the  United  Statea  o/ 
Amsrieu  tn  COMfrwM  masembled.  TtaAt  the 
Prwldant  Is  liiitij  auttMrtaMd  to  accept 
iifiiTwiihIp  tor  tiM  Oovamment  ot  the 
United  OtatM  1»  (1)  TIm  HAgua  Conferanoe 
oa  PrlTiUe  Xntwaattoiua  Law  and  (2)  tb« 
Inttmtilfffnil  (BoaM)  Inatltute  for  the 
UnifloaUoa  d  Filiate  Lew.  end  to  appoint 
tlM  United  Mate*  delecatee  and  their  alter- 
nates to  msetli^s  <tf  the  two  orvanlaatlons. 
aiMl  the  oonuBttSeea  and  omane  thereof. 

Sac.  1.  Thaf*  Is  berehy  authorised  to  be 
appropriated,  owi  ct  any  money  in  the  Treae 
nry.  not  othaswise  appropriated,  euch  mma 
•s  may  be  i  ii  n  i'  i  *  annually  for  the  payment 
by  the  United  Statee  of  Its  proportionate 
iliars  of  the  eapeasee  of  ( 1)  The  Hacue  Con- 
ference on  PitvaSe  International  Law  and  (3) 
The  International  (Borne)  Institute  for  the 
Unlfleatton  ot  Private  Law. 

The  letter  preaented  by  Mr.  Pulbright 

IsasfoUows: 

DiPABTacKicT  or  Stats, 
WMhin0tam.  DC.  August  9. 1963. 
Hon.  Ltmsoh  B.  JoamoM. 
|>rs«id«iU  of  thd  M^nmte. 

DBAS  Mm.  Vkm  Psssmsirr:  I  submit  here- 
with a  proposed  blU  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation by  tbs  Oovemment  of  the  United 
Statee  In  (1)  HM  Hague  Oonference  on  Prl- 
▼ats  IntematiaBal  Law  and  (2)  The  Interna- 
tional (Boms)  Xnstttute  for  the  Unification 
of  Private  law;  and  suthorlzlng  reapectlvely 
approprlstlocM  tbersfor. 

(1)  Ths  Bsgue  Oonference  on  Private  In- 
ternational XiSw:  This  Is  an  Intergovern- 
mental organlaatlon.  Ita  purpoee  is  "to  work 
for  the  iiiinisssln  unification  of  the  rulee 
of  private  Intaraatlonal  law."  Membership 
is  acquired  t^  seosding  to  the  statute,  an 
intergovemmantal  sgreement. 

The  first  Hsgos  Conference  on  Private  In- 
ternational Xsnr  oonvened  in  1893.  Since 
than,  canXsfMess  have  been  held  in  1894, 
1900.  1904.  lfl«.  1998.  1901  and  1968.  In 
1981.  the  OonfsrasMS  adopted  a  statute,  pro- 
viding, inter  alia,  for  regular  seeslons  to  be 
held  every  4  years,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  psrasanent  bureau  at  The  Hague 
under  a  Seu'Stary-Oaneral .  This  statute  en- 
tered into  fores  on  July  18,  I96S.  and  was 
formally  adhered  to  by  the  following  18 
states:  Austria.  Bslgtum.  Denmu'k,  Federal 
BapubUc  of  Owmsiiy.  Finland .  Qreeoe.  Ire- 
land, Italy,  Japan.  Luxembourg,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Portugal.  Spain.  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land. Turkey  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
(France,  the  IPth  member,  pending  the  ratifi- 
cation of  its  seesptsnce,  participates  on  a  de 
facto  bads.) 

TlM  Hague  Ooitfsrsnoe  has  limited  ttaeU 
to  unlfloatloo  «<  the  rules  of  conflict  of  laws 
throiigh  ths  ass  of  multilateral  treatlee.  It 
Is  an  oOelal  governmental  body  operating 
on  a  full  dlploanstle  basis  and  not  a  gather- 
ing of  prlvats  Iswysre   and  scholars.     The 


eonferenos  proposss  and  adopte  multilateral 
Intamstlonal  eSM»siirti»ns  for  formal  submis- 
sion to  and  laHlialinii  by,  the  member  gov- 
ernment. ail4sr  thair  reapeetive  constitu- 
tional proossBSS.  TlM  budget  Is  contributed 
by  member  Batlons.  slthough  the  greater 
part  of  ths  sipeusss  of  the  nine  meetings 
held  atnee  IStP  bavs  been  met  by  the  Nether- 
laadi  Oovsramsnt.     It   is  anticipated   that 


•10.000-S15,000  annually  would  be  needed 
for  United  Statee  partldpatlosi  in  the  Hacxw 
Oonfarenee. 

The  following  are  some  UlustraUve  oon- 
ventkuM  prapared  by  the  Hague  Oonference 
in  the  prognsstvs  unification  of  the  rulee 
of  private  International  law:  1909  oonven- 
Uon  on  the  conclusion  of  marriage;  1902 
convention  on  divorce  and  aeparatlon:  1964 
convention  on  dvU  procedure;  19A4  oonven- 
Uon  on  the  Uw  applicable  to  the  Interna- 
tional sale  of  corporeal  movables;  1964  con- 
vention on  the  recognition  of  the  legal  per- 
sonality of  foreign  corporations,  sseoclatlons 
and  foundations;  1066  convention  on  the 
conflict  of  laws  between  the  naUonal  law 
and  the  law  of  the  domicile;  1968  convention 
on  the  law  applicable  to  the  transfer  of 
ownership  In  the  case  of  a  sale  of  an  Inter- 
national character  of  corporeal  movables; 
1968  convention  on  the  law  applicable  to 
maintenance  obligations  towards  minors; 
and  1988  convention  on  the  recognition  and 
enforcement  of  decisions  with  regard  to 
maintenance  obligations   towards  minors. 

The  conference  also  has  under  current 
consideration  and  study  the  following  mat- 
ters: (a)  simplification  of  formalities  of 
legalisation;  (b)  agency  In  International 
contractual  relations;  (c)  modification  of 
the  conventions  on  family  law  of  1902  and 
1908;  (d)  formal  validity  of  wllU;  and  (e) 
competence  of  the  contractxial  forum. 

(2)  The  International  (Rome)  Institute 
for  the  Unification  of  Private  Law.  This  is 
also  an  intergovernmental  organlaitlon.  It 
was  created,  with  Its  headquarters  In  Rome, 
through  an  International  agreement  result- 
ing from  an  exchange  of  letters,  dated 
March  31.  1928-Aprll  28,  1928,  between  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. Under  this  agreement  the  Institute 
wae  closely  linked  to  the  League  of  Nations 
with  regard  to  which  It  had  the  status  of  an 
auxiliary,  specialized  agency.  On  March  15. 
1940.  the  Institute  was  reorganlaed.  and  Its 
International  status  was  reafllrmed  through 
the  enactment,  by  International  agreement, 
of  a  constitution  (etatut  organlque)  which 
became  effective  on  April  21,  1940. 

The  purposes  of  the  International  (Rome) 
Institute  for  the  Unification  of  Private  Law 
are:  (a)  to  prepare  drafts  of  laws  with  the 
object  of  eetablUhlng  uniform  legislation; 
(b)  to  prepare  drafts  of  International  agree- 
ments In  the  field  of  private  law;  (c)  to 
undertake  studies  of  comparative  law;  (d) 
to  participate  In  projects  undertaken  In  any 
of  these  matters  by  other  organizations  with 
which  contact  can  be  maintained;  and  (e) 
to  organize  conferences  and  to  publish  works 
on  the  above  subjects. 

The  International  Institute  Is  reeponslble 
to  the  participating  governments.  Its  or- 
gans are:  (a)  the  general  assembly,  meeting 
regularly  each  year  at  Rome;  (b)  the  presi- 
dent; (c)  the  board  of  directors;  (d)  the 
permanent  committee;  and  (e)  the  secre- 
tariat. 

The  following  40  States  are  at  present 
members  of  the  InsUtute:  Austria,  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Brazil.  Bulgaria.  Chile,  Colombia, 
Cuba,  Denmark.  Ecuador,  Egypt,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany'.  Finland.  France. 
Greece.  Hungary,  India,  Iran,  Ireland,  Israel, 
Italy,  japan,  Luxembourg.  Mexico.  Nether- 
lands. Nicaragua.  Norway  Paraguay.  Portu- 
gal, Rumania,  San  Marino.  Spain.  Sweden, 
Switzerland.  Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  Uru- 
guay. Vatican  City,  Venezuela  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Membership  Is  acquired  by  acceptance  of 
the  charter  In  writing.  Participation  Is  for 
a  period  of  8  years,  which  Is  Implicitly  re- 
newed unless  a  year's  written  notice  of  with- 
drawal Is  given. 

The  budget  of  the  International  Institute 
Is  approximately  8 100.000  annually,  and  Is 
met  through  a  fixed  annual  contribution  of 
31  million  lire  from  the  Italian  Government, 
voluntary  contributions  from  member  gov- 


ernment* and.  oocasionally,  contributions 
from  outside  organlaations  interested  In  the 
work  of  the  Institute.  It  is  anUclpated  that 
U.fi.  membership  In  the  International  Insti- 
tute would  entell  SS.OO0  annually. 

Tha  International  Institute  has  worked 
doaely  with  other  international  organiza- 
tions. It  has  concluded  an  advisory  agree- 
ment with  the  Council  of  Europe,  under 
which  close  collaboration  has  developed. 
The  objective  of  the  Institute  has  been  car- 
ried out  in  many  of  Ite  actlvlUes.  Some  of 
the  drafte  of  international  conventions  pre- 
pared by  the  Institute  at  the  request  of  the 
United  Nations  organs  have  been  adopted  as 
multilateral  agreemenU. 

The  following  are  some  Illustrative  uni- 
form laws  and  conventions  drafted  by  the 
InternaUonal  (Rome)  Institute:  Draft  of  a 
uniform  law  on  the  international  sale  of 
goods;  draft  of  a  uniform  law  on  agency; 
draft  of  uniform  provisions  on  compulsory 
Insurance  of  motorlste;  draft  of  a  uniform 
arbitral  law;  draft  of  a  European  convention 
for  the  reciprocal  treatment  of  Nationals; 
preliminary  draft  of  a  convention  on  the 
recognition  and  enforcement  abroad  of 
maintenance  obligations;  draft  of  a  conven- 
tion on  the  contract  for  the  international 
transport  of  goods  by  road;  and  dralt  of  a 
convention  on  the  contract  for  the  Interna- 
Uonal transport  of  goods  by  inland  water- 
ways. 

The  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  at  lU  midwinter  meeting 
In  New  Orleans,  February  4,  1983.  adopted 
without  dissenting  vote,  a  resolution  in  sup- 
port of  JJB.  participation  and  membership 
In  the  Hague  Conference  on  Private  Inter- 
national Law  and  in  the  International 
(Rome)  Institute  for  the  Unification  of  Pri- 
vate Law.  This  resoluUon  provided.  Inter 
alia: 

"The  American  Bar  Association  urges  that 
all  action  necessary  or  appropriate  be  taken 
to  cause  the  United  Stetes  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hague  Conference  on  Private  In- 
ternaUonal Law  and  of  the  InternaUonal 
(Rome)  Institute  for  the  Unification  of  Pri- 
vate Law  In  time  to  aasvu^  official  representa- 
tion by  the  United  Stetee  at  the  next  forth- 
coming meetings  of   these  organ IzaUons." 

TTie  ExecuUve  Committee  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Conunlssloners  on  Uniform  Stete 
Laws  has  also  approved  the  above  resolution. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  legal  fields  In 
which  the  Hague  Conference  «uid  the  Inter- 
naUonal (Rome)  Institute  have  been  active, 
unification  of  private  international  law  In- 
volves acUvltlee  In  a  number  of  fields  directly 
related  to  economic  development  aind  Inter- 
national trade.  Successful  efforte  to  har- 
monize laws  relating  to  International  trade, 
commerce,  and  financial  Interchange  will  go 
far  to  facllltete  transactions  crossing  Inter- 
naUonal boundary  lines.  AcUve  U.S.  par- 
Uclpatlon  in  the  works  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ference and  InternaUonal  (Rome)  Institute 
to  unify  the  various  laws  In  these  fields  is. 
therefore.  Important  to  American  foreign 
trade  and  commerce  and  international  In- 
vestmente. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Intereste  Involved 
Is  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  annually  exports  merchandise  valued 
at  close  to  $20  billion  and  lm[x>rte  goods  to 
a  value  approximating  SIS  billion.  Ameri- 
can Industry  has  directly  Invested  In  plant 
and  equipment  abroad  more  than  $25  billion, 
and  VS.  private  investors  have  outetendlng 
some  $8  billion  In  long-range  portfolio  In- 
vestment. Over  a  million  Americans  travel 
abroad  each  year.  A  million  or  more  are 
resldenta  in  foreign  countries,  and  some  3 
million  aliens  are  resident  In  the  United 
Stetes. 

Moreover,  these  figures  are  splrallng  up- 
ward at  an  ever-scceleratlng  rate.  This  large 
and  Increasing  tntemaUonal  movement  of 
people,  goods  and  money  conUnually  raises 
problems    Involving    the    appllcaUon   of   ex- 
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tremelv  complex  and  unfamiliar  legal  rules. 

diversity  of  legal  ■'»°'*«^'JX?^*iJr 
to  the  applicable  Uw,  and  oonfllot  of  Uws. 
The   result  is  risks  for  the  trader,  tha  In- 
vestor and  tha  traveler  which  oould  ba  sub- 
stantially     reduced      through      ooopersttve 
effort     US    membership  in  the  Hsgua  Con- 
ference,  and   the  International   (Roma)    In- 
sUtute    constitutes    an   excellent   means  of 
cooperating   with  the  other  major  conmier- 
cial     counU-les     In     reducing     these     risks. 
American    businessmen   organizing   and  an- 
eaeing  In  international  trade,  comnverce  and 
fnvesunenu    would    have    readily    available 
adequate    knowledge    of    foreign   laws,    uni- 
formity   of    forms    and    provisions,    common 
standards  and  rules  concerning  transscUons 
in   different    countries.      They    would    know 
beforehand   the  requlremente  for  estebllsh- 
ing  their  firms  or  branches:  the  laws  govern- 
ing their  transactions;  the  restralnte  on  the 
movement   of   goods   and    persona    and    ths 
standards   and   rulea   regtilatlng   tha  sattls- 
ment   of   disputes   and   how   to   avoid   auoh 
disputes.     They  would  save  the  axpanaa  of 
leral  reaearch  and  opinion;  reduce  operating 
c«u    m    not    having    to    train    numsrous 
experU    each  with  a  spacUUsed  knowlsdgs 
of  a  parUcular  country.    Thair  oountarpsrts 
would  In  turn  have  aoceas  to  knowledge  of 
operaUona    In     the    Unltad    States.      Also. 
Americans  traveling  abroad,  and  other  par- 
sons  visiting    the   United   Stetea.   would   ba 
more    Informed    and    ba   familiar    wltJH    tha 
legal  rules  governing  thair  person,  oooduct 
and  things. 

It  should  ba  noted  ths*  private  Individuals 
and  the  Individual  States  of  ths  Unitsd 
States  cannot  parUclpate  In  tha  scUvitlsa 
of  the  HagiM  Conference  and  tha  Inter- 
national (Rome)  Institute.  They  can  only 
parUclpate  and  receive  tha  benaflte  of  thasa 
activities  through  U.S.  membership  In  thsss 
Intergovernmental  organizsUons.  Official 
U  a  delegates  to  tha  maattngs  of  tha  Hagna 
Conference  and  tha  Intematiansl  (Boma) 
InsUtute  will  participate  fuUy  and  actively 
In  the  proceedings  of  the  two  organisations 
More  ImportanUy.  they  will  be  abis  to  s«- 
pound  the  U.S.  polnte  of  vtew  on  ths  various 
legal  matters  under  diaciisslon  ant  psrttel- 
pate  m  the  fomulaUon  of  the  uniform  rulaa 
which  wUl  govam  common  transsctkms.  9ar 
example,  the  UB.  delegates  would  tas  abls  to 
Impart  the  experience  of  the  Nstlonsl  Oon- 
ference of  CommlsslaiMrs  on  Uniform  8tsSs 
Laws  In  such  mattars  as  sales,  nsgotlslris  ta- 
strumenta.  bills  of  lading,  wsrabooaa  raoalpts. 
agency,  arbitration,  reciprocal  snforaement  of 
Judgmenta.  Judicial  asitatanos,  ate.  This  sz- 
perlenoe,  accumulated  ovsr  ths  psst  60  years. 
oa  tue  relatlosiahlp  of  the  Stataa  of  tha 
United  Stataa  la  relevant  to  tha  IntamstlonsI 
scene.  Already,  tha  IntamstlonsI  (Roasa) 
InsUtute  has  taken  dxw  note  of  tha  metbod 
of  drafting  uniform  laws  ss  constituting  psr- 
haps  another  flazlbls  mods  of  promoting  tbs 
uniform  rules  of  law.  Tha  raaulting  as- 
change  of  ideas,  axparisnoa.  and  oomparattva 
study  wUl  lie  benegdal  to  UJB.  Uwyera,  bosl- 
ness  groups,  bankers,  brofcars.  marehsnts.  sad 
Individuals. 

The  Department  is  of  the  view  that  It  Is 
In  the  best  Intereste  of  the  United  Stataa  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Hague  Oonfersnos 
on  Private  InternaUonal  Law.  and  the  Inter- 
national (Rome)  mstltuto  for  tbs  Unlfloa- 
tlon  of  Private  Law,  subject  to  the  working 
ovit  of  sulteble  arrangaiasmto  to  msst  tbs 
special  requlremente  of  tbs  UJS.  Ftodsral  sys- 
tem, and  to  participate  mors  scUvaly  and 
fully  In  the  activities  of  these  orgsnIssttoBS. 
In  order  that  it  may  baneflt  ffom  the  sz- 
tremely  valuable  and  important  services  par- 
formed  by  them.  Under  the  preaent  orgsnlo 
statutes  of  the  two  organlxaUons  msmbsr- 
ship  would  Impoae  no  binding  commitments 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  or  any  of 
ttie  several  states  to  ratify  or  adopt  any  con- 
vention or  set  of  uniform  rules  propoaad  by 
that  organlzaUon.     We  will  msks  I7.S.  so- 


ceptanoa  of  nMmbarshlp  condlUoual  upon 
tbs  oontlnisstl  mBlnVimi*"^*  of  such  pro- 
Tlaloas  In  tbs  organic  statutes  of  ths  or- 
ganlaUloa.  This  will  Insurs  that  our  msm- 
bezsblp  is  pradlostsd  on  the  understanding 
that  UjB.  PSdsral  consUtutional  and  legal  re- 
requlrementa  would,  Insofar  as  the  United 
States  Is  ooncernsd,  at  all  times  be  para- 
mount over  any  present  or  future  activities 
or  provisions  of  the  two  organizaUons  In  case 
there  should  be  any  Inconsistency. 

It  Is  desirable  and  necessary  that  the  U.S. 
Oovsmment  participate  officially  In  the  ac- 
tivities of  both  The   Hague   Conference   on 
Private   International    Law   and   the   Inter- 
national  (Rome)    Institute  for  the  Unifica- 
tion of  Rrlvate  Law.    As  already  noted  above. 
The  Hague   Conference   is   exclusively   con- 
cerned  with  problems   of  conflict   of   laws, 
namely.  In  promoting  uniform  rules  of  con- 
flict   of    laws;     whereas,    the    International 
(Rome)    Institute    Is   concerned    with    uni- 
formity In  all  fields  of  private  law.  Includ- 
ing comparative  law.     Also,  to  a  very  limited 
extant  the  International   (Rome)    Institute 
indvulas  oonfllct  of  laws  in  the  scope  of  Ite 
activities.    Kzcept    to    the    limited    extent 
noted,  there  is  no  duplication  in  the  activi- 
ties of  ths  two  institutions  which  comple- 
ment  each    other.     These    two    Institutions 
have  firmly  established  themselves  as  au- 
thoritative  and    prestigious    bodies    in    the 
legal   systems    of    the    European    countries. 
The  Importance  and  impact  of  their  activi- 
ties   are   also   recognized    and    felt    outelde 
Europe.    For  example,  the  niembers  of  the 
Intemstional     (Rome)      Institute     include 
countries  from  Latin  America,  the  Far  East, 
Eastern  Europe,  and  Africa.     Many  of  the 
newly     independent     statee,     especiaUy     In 
AMes.  have  retained   the   Judicial   systems 
established  by  European  oountrlee  formerly 
in   control.     The   membership    In    both    In- 
sUtuttons  Includes  tbs  Issdlng  commerdsl 
and  msrttlnM  countries  of  the  world. 

It  Is  hoped  thst  the  Congress  will  be  able 
to  take  action  on  this  request  during  the 
currant  saaalon. 

A  t*"'*'*'"  communication  Is  being  sent 
to  ths  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivaa. 

Tba  Dspsrtmant  has  been  advissd  by  the 
BurssH  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  proposal 
to  tbs  Congrsss  for  ite  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

GcoacK  W.  Bau« 
Acting  Secretary. 


AMENDMENT      OF     FEDERAL     NA- 

TKHf  AL  MORTOAOE  ASSOCIATION 

CHARTER  ACT 

llr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Febraary  18.  IWW,  I  introduced  two  bills 
to  estaUMi  new  secondary  market  fa- 
cilities for  home  mortgages. 

One  of  these  bills,  8. 810,  would  author- 
ize the  Federal  chartering  of  two  types 
of  organizations — one.  mortgage  Insur- 
ing cozporatlons  to  Insure  conventional 
mortgage  loans,  and  the  other,  secondary 
mortgage  market  corporations  to  buy 
and  aeU  conventional  and  other  mortgage 
loaoiL  and  the  creation  of  a  joint  super- 
vlnry  boanl  to  charter  and  examine  such 
organlsattoas. 

Tlie  second  bill.  8.  811.  would  establish 
a  secondary  market  facility  to  buy  and 
sell  conventional  home  mortgages.  This 
pcopoeed  facility  would  be  organized 
within  the  framework  of  the  Federal 
home  loan  iaank  system. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  these  two 
bins,  I  made  the  statement  that  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
offered  a  secondary  market  program  for 


FHA  and  VA  loans  but  that  there  was 
no  organized  maricet  for  conventional 
loaiw  even  though,  by  far,  the  largest 
part  of  our  home  financing  is  through 
the  conventional  loan. 

Because  hearings  by  the  subcommittee 
will  be  conducted  on  September  17,  18, 
and  19  on  the  bills,  S.  810  and  S.  811.  I 
am  today  Introducing,  by  request,  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  trill  to  empower 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion to  deal  in  conventional  mortgages 
and  to  provide  otherwise  for  Its  further 
development  as  a  secondary  market  fa- 
cility. 

I  believe  that  the  housing  agency  and 
industry  witnesses  will  want  to  consider 
this  third  alternative  to  providing  a  sec- 
ondary market  facility  for  conventional 
loans,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  measure  be- 
fore their  appearance  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Reoord  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarka. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  apprt^Eiately  re- 
f^red;  and.  without  objection,  the  biil 
will  be  printed  in  Uie  Raooan. 

The  bUl  <S.  2130)  to  empower  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Asaoclatlon  to 
deal  in  etmventional  mortgages  and  to 
provide  otherwise  for  Its  further  develop- 
ment as  a  secondary  market  fafdlity.  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Spardum.  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  tttle.  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  (m  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  ordoed  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recoo,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tAe  SenmU  and  Hoiue 
of  Repreaentattoee  of  the  United  Statee  of 
America  in  Con§re»e  aaaembied.  That  saetkm 
302(b)  of  the  Federal  National  Ifortcace  As- 
sociation Charter  Act  \m  smrnrtari  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  Tat  the  purpoaes  set  forth  In  section 
301  and  subject  to  the  limitations  and  re- 
Btrietlons  of  this  title: 

*Tba  AaaodatloB  to  auttaorlaad  vndar  aae- 
tlon  S04,  pursuant  to  oonmiltaMnta  or  oSbar- 
wlaa,  to  pttrebase,  lead  on  tbs  security  «C 
eeriloa.  aaU.  or  otberwlaa  deal  in  any  mort- 
gagee which  are  Insured  under  tbe  National 
Housing  Act.  or  which  are  Insxired  or  guar- 
anteed under  the  Servicemen's  Baadjustment 
Act  of  1»44  or  chapter  87  of  title  38,  tTnitad 
Statea  Code,  or  wblch  are  InMuwd  vndar  a 
contract  of  insurance  and  toy  an  Insvrar 
whltik  are  BencraUy  acceptabls  to  prtvata  tn- 
stltutlonal  mortgage  Invastors  (as  datar- 
mlned  by  ths  Association),  or  which,  al- 
though neither  insiuvd  nor  guaranteed,  are 
of  a  quality  generally  acceptable  to  private 
institutional  mortgage  Investors  and  other- 
wise meet  geiMrally  tha  standards  of  tba  Aa- 
soclaSlcc  in  Ita  other  operatlooa  tmdsr  sso- 
tlon  904:  Pntvtded,  That  tbs  Association  sbaU 
not  purchase  mortgagaa  as  to  wblcb  the  out« 
standing  principal  balancaa  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  ths  prop- 
erties covered  tSiereby  unless  payment  of  such 
exceea  amount  is  Insured  or  guaranteed. 

"The  Aaaoelatlcw  to  autborlaed  under  aec- 
tions  306  and  306,  punnunt  to  oommltnMnta 
or  otherwtoe,  to  purchase,  aervloa.  aell,  or 
otharwiaa  deal  In  any  mortgages  which  are 
insured  under  ttie  National  Housing  Act,  or 
whlcb  aia  iiMurad  or  guarantaad  under  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944  or 
chapter  87  of  title  88,  Unltad  Stataa  Code: 
Prorided,  That  (1)  no  mortgage  may  be  pur- 
chaaed  at  a  prtoa  exoeedlng  100  par  centum 
of  the  unpaid  principal  asaooni  tbaraof  at 
tha  time  of  purchaaa.  with  adjustraanta  for 
Intercat  and  any  comparable  Itetna;  (3)  tha 
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AMoelktlott  m»if  mat  purehM*  any  mortc*«* 
If  t«  to  off«««  kr.  or  cotm*  p*«fMrt7  *•»<»  *T. 
•  8«Bt*  or  aMOiUalpsUty  or  tnatmiiMiitaUttM 
UlcrwK;  and  (•)  ttM  AHOOtoUon  m»y  not 
purcbJkM  any  Mertc»c«.  ooapt  a  inortpg* 
incund  un4«r  wettan  230  or  UU«  vm.  or 
Uuurwt  und«t  Mettoa  118  and  oortrlnc  prop- 
erty loeat«d  ttt  aa  wtian  renewal  araa.  or  a 
morff  oopwlag  pwparty  located  In  Alaska, 
Guam,  or  If— 11  It  the  orlclnal  prlnetpal 
obttgatkxa  tbmmai  ■weatto  or  axoeeded  $11,- 
aoo  for  aaob  faoaUy  la^rtanrm  or  dwelling  unit 
covered  by  tiM  sartsac*. 

"For  tne  puipoeaa  of  tUla  title,  the  term 
'mortcacee'  dkaU  be  IncltulTe  of  any  mort- 
gagee or  other  loaiM  burured  under  any  of 
ttae  proTlelone  of  the  National  Housing  Act." 

amc.  i.  BtetMm  WMCd)  of  tlM  Federal  Na- 
^t^^tai  Mortgi^e  i— nrlatinn  Charter  Act  la 
hereby 


EXTENSION   OP  UPE  OP  COMMI8- 
SION  A3HD  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
ON    INTKRWATIONAL    RITLES    OP 
JX7DICIAX.  PROCEDURE 
Itr.  SART.     Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  tuiwijtlfcte  reference,  a  bill  to 
^m«mH   tb»  met  of  September  2,   195S. 
whleh  estabUalMd  »  Ooounlaaloa  and  Ad- 
vHory  ffimnrtttim  oo  Interaatlonal  Rules 
of  Judicial  PioMdure. 

Tine  pflnelpMl  purpoeea  of  the  bill  are 
to  extend  ttM  life  of  the  Commission 
from  December  31.  IMS.  to  December  31. 
196t.  aTM»  to  tf*-**"***  the  limitation  on 
the  auttaoodHittan  of  appropriations. 

The  CoimnlMlan  has  substantially 
eompleied  »  ftant  step  in  the  pro«ram 
it  WM  MSttMflMd  to  undertake.  It  has 
made  reoonriMndations  for  improvement 
of  the  Pedoral  rules  of  procedure  and 
FMeral  itatiilTT  of  international  appll- 
catton,  and  la  In  the  process  of  drafting 
a  Uniform  Ihlaistate  and  International 
Procedure  Aet. 

Howerer,  the  major  part  of  its  work 
remains  to  be  dome.  Studies  of  the  pro- 
cedure and  prsetloe  of  foreign  countries 
must  be  made  before  the  Commission  can 
achieve  Ita  primary  objective  which  is 
the  H^iinisi>»itiai  of  foreign  law  and 
procedure  wltti  our  own.  I  believe  it  is 
iini)ortant  tliat  we  give  the  Commission 
additional  ttme  to  complete  its  work. 

Mr.  PrtaMwt.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sult that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  an 
^^^.^tioft  of  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  my  roBarks. 

The  I  IllWIIlUrr  pro  tempore.  The 
bin  win  be  recehred  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  fTT^arntW*  will  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKo. 

The  Mil  (8.  aiSl)  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  3.  IMS,  to  establish  a  Com- 
mlsainn  and  Advlaory  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Ittriea  of  Judicial  Procedure. 
Introduoed  by  Mr.  Ha«t.  was  received, 
read  twloe  bar  Ito  tttte.  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  ttM  Judiciary  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  Ibe  Racoao.  as  follows : 

B€  it  masts*  by  ths  8*ntU  and  Hou»e  of 
RejfreMnUUttm  of  the  United  Sfttt  of 
Amerlem  in  Ooayrr—  e«»embl«d.  That  sub- 
section (c)  of  sestlOB  8  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber a.  laea  <PaMle  Law  88-906)  is  amended 
to  read: 

"(e)  Ptve  membeia  ahaU  constitute  a 
quorum." 

8ac.  a.  Subaeetloa  (e)  of  section  8  of  that 
Act  u  amended  to  read : 

"(e)  The  pvfelle  laemberi  of  the  Commla- 
•lon  ahaU  eadi  reeetve  ftfty  dollar*  (SM.OO) 


per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance at  dutlaa  veeted  in  the  Oommlaalon. 
and  the  public  raembert  and  the  member* 
who  are  oOclals  of  State  goTemment  shall 
recelTe  relmbureement  for  travel,  rubalatenoe. 
and  other  expenaee  Incurred  by  them  In  the 
performance  of  tuch  dutlee." 

Sec.  8.  The  eecond  paragraph  of  subeectlon 
(b)  of  Mctlon  7  of  that  Act  U  further 
amended  to  read 

"The  CkJmmUalon  shall  submit  Its  final 
report  and  the  Commission  and  the  Advisory 
Committee  shall  terminate  and  wind  up  their 
affairs  prior  to  December  31,  1968  "• 

Sec.  4  Section  8  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
to  read: 

••S*c  8  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwlae  appropriated,  such 
amounts  as  may  l>e  neceeeary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  " 

The    explanation    presented    by    Mr. 

Hart  Is  as  follows: 

KxrukWATiOM  To  Accompant  Bnx  To  Am«nb 
THE  Act  or  SarrxMBKB  2,  19*8,  To  Bbtabush 
A  COMMESSIOK  AND  Advisobt  CoiiMrrTKa  ON 
INTSXNATIONAI.    Rtn.KS     OT     JtTDlClAL     PaoC«- 

oua«  (Public  Law  88-BOC).  a«  Amcvdkd 
The  principal  purpoaea  of  the  attached  bill 
are  to  extend  the  life  of  the  CX>mmlaalon  and 
Advisory  Committee  and  to  remove  the 
limitation  on  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions. Two  other  amendmenta  of  leas  Im- 
portance are  sought.  One  Is  to  change  the 
requlrenwnt  of  a  quorum  of  the  Commission 
from  seven  to  five  members.  The  other  Is  to 
make  It  clear  that  the  two  members  who  are 
ofBclals  of  State  governments  are  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  expensea  Inciured  In  the  performance 
of  duty. 

The  reasons  for  amending  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember a.  1968.  as  provided  by  the  four  sec- 
tion* of  the  attached  bill,  are  as  follows: 
secnoN  1 
The  first  section  would  amend  subsection 
3(C)  by  changing  the  requirement  of  a 
quorum  of  the  Commission  from  seven  to  five 
members.  Experience  has  proven  the  diffi- 
culty of  selecting  dates  for  meeting*  which 
win  Insure  the  attendance  of  the  preeent 
quorum  of  seven  members.  The  members  are 
government  officials  who  are  extremely  busy 
with  their  principal  official  dutle*.  or  are  In 
private  practice  or  other  occupations  which 
have  first  call  upon  their  time.  Not  all  of 
them  live  In  the  DlsUlct  of  Columbia  area. 
Some  members  do  considerable  traveling 
abroad  In  oonnecUon  with  their  primary  oc- 
cupations. Soma,  when  meeting*  are  ached - 
uled.  are  required  to  respond  to  obligations 
have  a  higher  priority.  In  the  Interest  of 
faelUtatlng  meetings,  and  Insuring  the  regu- 
larity of  acUon  without  the  use  of  proxlea. 
the  requirement  of  a  quorum  ahould  be  re- 
duced from  seven  to  five. 

aacnoM  a 
The  seoood  section  would  amend  secUon 
3(e)  to  make  It  clear  that  the  two  membera 
of  the  Oommlaalon  who  are  officials  of  State 
government  are  enUtled  to  reimbursement 
for  travel  and  other  expenses. 

That  the  officials  of  State  government 
members  are  not  specifically  stated  to  be  en- 
titled to  theee  benefit*  which  are  accorded 
to  the  three  public  member*.  U  apparently 
the  reeult  of  an  oversight  In  drafting.  H.B. 
4842.  86th  Congreea.  3d  seealon.  when  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House,  contained.  In  section  3(a) .  a  pro- 
vision for  only  seven  member*.  Including 
three  public  member*.  Section  8(e)  con- 
tained the  provision  of  the  preeent  law  for 
the  payment  to  the  public  member*  of  a 
$60  per  diem  and  their  expense*.  When  the 
Judiciary  Conunlttee  propoeed  amendment* 
to  the  bill.  secUon  3(a)  was  rewritten  to  add 
two  "officials  of  State  government"  to  the 
three  member*  to  be  appointed  by  the  Preel- 


dent.  However,  the  Committee  failed  to  re- 
write section  S(e)  to  Include  theee  two  "offl- 
clala  of  State  government"  among  the  Preal- 
denUal  appolnteea  who  were  to  have  their 
travel  and  other  expenaee  paid.  Even 
though,  after  some  uncertainty,  the  statute 
was  interpreted  to  permit  these  payments,  it 
U  believed  that  a  clarifying  amendment 
should  be  made. 

eccnoN  3 

The  third  section  would  extend  the  life  of 
the  Conunlsslon  and  Advisory  Committee  for 
5  years,  to  December  31,  1988 

The  necessity  for  this  extension  appears 
from  an  examination  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Commission  and  Its  program  as  prescribed 
by  the  Congress.  The  act  establishing  the 
Commission  provides,  In  section  2.  as  follows 

PUEPOSX   or   THX   COMMISSION 

Sac.  a.  The  Commlaalon  ahall  Investigate 
and  study  existing  practice*  of  Judicial  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  with  a  view  to 
achieving  Improvements.  To  the  end  that 
procedures  neceaaary  or  Incidental  to  the  con- 
duct and  settlement  of  UtlgaUon  in  State  and 
Federal  courU  and  quaal-Judlclal  agencies 
which  Involve  the  performance  of  acts  In 
foreign  territory,  such  as  the  service  of  Judi- 
cial documents,  the  obtaining  of  evidence, 
and  the  proof  of  foreign  law,  may  be  more 
readily  ascertainable,  efficient,  economical, 
and  expeditious,  and  that  the  procedures  of 
our  State  and  Federal  trlbunala  for  the  ren- 
dering of  assistance  to  foreign  courts  and 
quaal-Judlclal  agenclee  be  almllarly  Im- 
proved, the  Commlaalon  ahall — 

(a)  Draft  for  the  assistance  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  International  agreemenU  to  be 
negotiated  by  him; 

( b)  Draft  and  recommend  to  the  President 
any  necessary  legialaUon; 

(c)  Recommend  to  the  President  such 
other  action  as  may  appear  advisable  to  Im- 
prove and  codify  IntemaUonal  practice  in 
civil,  criminal,  and  administrative  proceed- 
ings; and 

(d)  Perform  such  other  related  duties  as 
the  Preeldent  may  assign. 

The  program  which  the  Congreea  has  set 
forth  in  secUon  2.  conslsU,  roughly,  of  three 
parU.  First,  a  study  of  the  law  and  prac- 
tice of  Judicial  aaalatance  of  the  United 
Statea  and  State  courts,  the  reconunenda- 
tlon  of  revlalons  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
ClvU  and  Criminal  Procedure  and  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  statutea,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  uniform  State  law  for  adoption  by 
the  several  SUtea.  Second,  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  law  and  pracUoe  of  Jixllclal 
assistance  of  the  eotirts  of  foreign  countries 
and  the  preparation  of  materials  for  the 
guidance  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  United 
Statee.  Third,  the  reform  and  Improvement 
of  International  practlcee  in  international 
Judicial  aaalstance  by  appropriate  techniques 
which  include  the  drafting  of  international 
agreements  for  negotiation  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  By  theee  international  procedural 
agreements  the  "proceduree"  mentioned  in 
section  2  are  to  be  made  "more  readily  as- 
certainable, efficient,  economical,  and  ex- 
pedlUoua." 

Part  1  has  been  subetantially  accom- 
plished. The  moat  Important  parte  qf  the 
program,  parts  2  and  3.  remain  to  be  under- 
taken. 

Although  the  Commlaalon  was  established 
by  the  act  of  September  2,  1968.  no  funds 
were  made  available  to  it  until  several 
months  later.  It  thus  did  not  actually  be- 
gin lU  work  until  late  in  the  spring  of  1969. 
Because  of  the  Insufficiency  of  Its  836,000 
approprUtion  for  1969,  the  Commissions 
accompllahmenU  were  proportionately  cur- 
tailed. In  the  remaining  months  of  that 
first  year.  Its  staff  examined  the  pertinent 
file*  of  the  Department  of  SUte  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  set  up  for  the 
Commission  a  working  library  of  informa- 
tion   on    existing    law    and    practice    In    the 
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form  of  "country"  fUea — a  country-by- 
country  reeervolr  of  material.  The  CJommls- 
sions  staff  also  made  some  basic  Btudles 
and  wrote  certain  report*  preparatory  to  a 
later  stage  of  lU  work  when  It  would  receive 
adequate  funds.  The  Commission  and  Ad- 
visory Committee  In  the  first  half  of  1969 
had  a  few  organization  meetings,  but  a 
planned  program  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
could  not  be  carried  out  because  of  the 
lack  of  funds  for  travel  and  other  expenses. 
The  life  of  the  Commission  was  extended 
for  2  years  to  December  31.  1961.  by  PubUc 
Law  86-287  of  September  16.  1969.  The  Con- 
gress, however,  appropriated  no  funds  for 
the  operations  of  the  Commission  during 
the  extended  period.  Late  In  September 
1959  the  Commission  decided  to  seek  other 
means  of  obtaining  funds  for  carrying  out 
its  statutorily  prescribed  duties.  The  time 
needed  to  resolve  thU  unxuual  dllenuna 
meant  that  the  Commission  was  completely 
without  financial  means  for  the  flr*t  6 
months  of  the  calendar  year  1960.  Pursuant 
to  the  approval  of  the  President,  the  Com- 
mission, late  in  1959,  sought  funds  from 
private  source*.  In  AprU  of  1980,  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  announced  a  grant  of 
S350  000  to  Columbia  University  for  a  2-year 
study  of  International  Judicial  procedure  In 
collaboration  with  the  Commission.  The 
funds  were  made  available  in  July  I960.  The 
Columbia  University  Law  School  eetabllshed 
a  project  on  International  procedure  to  carry 
out  a  program  and  administer  the  grant. 

That  part  of  the  Commission**  statutory 
program  which  was  suitable  for  private  col- 
laboration was  chosen.  It  was  determined 
to  make  a  study  of  the  law  and  pracUoe  of 
International  Judicial  aaslsUnce  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  SUte  courts,  and  to  draft  and  rec- 
ommend revisions  of  the  Federal  rtUe*  of 
procedure,  the  Federal  statutes,  and  Stote 
law.  as  the  first  step  in  the  "ImproTements" 
of  existing  International  practices  which 
Congress  set  as  the  ultimate  objective  In 
establishing  the  Commission. 

As  reported  In  the  Fourth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Commlaalon.  which  the  President  sent 
to  the  Congreas  on  March  11,  1983,  this  first 
part  of  the  statutory  program  has  been  sub- 
stantially accomplished.  Unleea  parts  two 
and  three  are  also  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted, the  Commission  wlU  not  have  accom- 
plished the  purpoee  for  which  It  was  esUb- 
Ushed. 

As  the  principal  deflclencle*  and  difficul- 
ties of  International  practice  Ue  In  the  dis- 
parate law  and  policy  of  foreign  governments, 
revlBlona  of  the  Federal  and  State  rules  of 
procedure  and  statutes  are.  alone.  Insuf- 
flclent  to  effect  the  maximum  Improvement* 
and  should  be  followed  by  comparable  revi- 
sions of  foreign  law  and  poUcy.  Only  a  har- 
monization of  domeetlc  and  foreign  law  and 
practice  will  bring  maximum  Improvement 
to  existing  International  practice.  Addi- 
tionally, the  recommended  revisions  of  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Judicial  and  Criminal 
Code*  wlU  greatiy  Improve  the  Judicial  as- 
sistance available  in  otir  Federal  oourts  to 
foreign  courts,  but  will  do  less  to  benefit 
lltlganU  in  our  own  courts.  Tto*  same  Is 
true  of  the  Uniform  Interstate  and  Inter- 
national Procedure  Act  which  the  Comaois- 
sion  and  the  Columbia  project  recommended 
to  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Law*  and  which  the  con- 
ference adopted  and  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation haa  approved. 

The  Columbia  project,  as  part  of  its  own 
program,  made  a  atudy  of  the  law  and  prac- 
tice of  Judicial  assistance  of  the  cotmtrtes 
of  Western  Europe.  These  studies  will  be 
published  In  book  form  later  this  year,  and 
should  provide  sufficient  Information  on  that 
area  of  the  world  for  the  Commission  in 
the  later  stage*  of  Its  program,  llie  Com- 
mission, however,  will  have  to  make  Its  own 
studies  of  the  law  and  practice  of  the  prln- 
clp.'xi  countries  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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particularly  Latin  America,  Asia,  Northern 
Africa,  Bastem  Xurope.  and  tiie  Middle  East. 
The  Commission  will  be  unable  to  resimie 
work  on  Its  program  untU  further  funds  are 
received. 

During  the  period  of  collaboration  with 
the  Columbia  University  law  school  project 
on  international  procedure,  the  research  and 
drafting  were  done.  In  greater  part,  at  the 
imiveralty.  The  Commission,  Itself,  main- 
tained no  staff  other  than  its  director,  one 
attorney,  and  a  stenographer.  It  is  now  nec- 
essary for  the  Commission  to  employ  its  own 
staff  In  sufficient  numbers  to  carry  out  Its 
program. 

The  Commission  believes  that  another  5 
years  will  be  sufficient  for  the  Commission 
to  accomplish  its  purpose  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  September  2,  1958,  if 
sufficient  funds  are  received  annually  to  per- 
mit continuous  progress. 

Judging  by  the  2  years  taken  by  the  Co- 
lumbia project  to  gather  the  information 
relative  to  the  procedure  and  practice  of  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  it  is  estimated 
that  at  least  3  years  will  be  necessary  to 
obtain  reports  on  the  law  and  practice  of 
tlM  principal  countries  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Tlie  procedure  which  will  be  followed  is 
substantially  as  follows :  For  a  given  country, 
a  Jurist,  either  a  professor  of  procedvue,  a 
Judge,  or  a  practicing  lawyer  who  is  an  expert 
proceduralist,  will  be  retained  as  a  con- 
sultant to  write  a  report  on  the  law  and  prac- 
tice of  international  Judicial  assistance  of  his 
coimtry.  This  will  be  written  according  to  a 
standard  outline  which  has  been  \ised  by  the 
Columbia  project  In  gathering  Information 
on  tlie  law  and  practice  of  Western  Europe. 
The  report  will  be  translated  Into  Engllah. 

On  behalf  of  the  Commission,  the  Colum- 
bia project  has  previously  prepared,  for  the 
Pan  American  Union,  an  exhaustive  report 
on  T7.8.  procedure  and  practice,  entitied  "In- 
temaUonal Cooperation  In  Civil  Litigation — 
A  Beport  on  Practices  and  Procedures  Pre- 
vailing in  the  United  States."  This  report 
had  been  requested  by  the  Pan  American 
Union  in  compliance  with  resolutions  of  the 
Inter-American  Juridical  Committee  in 
1M0  and  1960.  This  same  report,  with  the 
Incltislon  of  two  additional  topics,  was  used 
by  the  Columbia  project  as  the  basic  UJ3. 
Beport  for  the  Vareee  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Judicial  Assistance  held  In  Italy,  In 
1»«1.  by  the  Italian-UB.  Center  of  Judi- 
cial Studies  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Institute  of  Judicial  Administration  of  New 
York  University.  When  and  If  the  propoeed 
bill  to  revise  sections  of  the  Judicial  and 
criminal  oodea..  which  the  Commission  sent 
to  the  President  on  January  28.  1068  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congreas,  Is  enacted  and 
after  the  amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Prooedure  have  been  promulgated  In  accord- 
■noe  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission. It  will  be  necessary  to  revise  and 
update  the  report. 

The  report.  "International  Cooperation  In 
OlvU  Litigation — A  Beport  on  Practices  and 
Procedures  Prevailing  In  the  United  SUtes". 
revised  and  modified,  perhaps,  to  Include 
criminal,  quasljudlcial,  and  other  Judicial 
procedure,  will  be  translated  Into  the  lan- 
guage of  each  principal  foreign  country. 

Onoe  the  two  basic  reports  are  prepared 
and  translated,  a  conference  will  be  held  In 
the  foreign  country.  The  conference  will  be 
attwided  by  the  principal  procediu«l  experts 
of  that  ooimtry — law  teacher*.  Judgea.  prac- 
ticing lawyer*  and  those  government  officials 
having  charge  of  Judicial  assistance  matters 
in  ths  foreign  ministry  and  the  ministry  of 
Justice  of  the  country.  A  limited  number  of 
procedural  experts  from  the  United  States 
^rUl  »'■"  attend.  These  may  be  member*  of 
ths  Commission  or  the  Advisory  Committee, 
professors  of  procedure.  Judges  or  practi- 
tioners. The  conference  will  discuss  all 
aspects   of   the  juridical   relations   between 


the  United  States  and  that  country  and  will 
prepare  a  statement  of  principles  agreed  upon 
by  participants  from  both  oountrlee  as  nec- 
essary to  a  reconciliation  and  unification  of 
the  two  systems  of  procedure.  Should  It  be- 
come evident  that  the  procedural  difficulties 
between  the  two  countries  can  best  be  solved 
by  treaty,  the  conference  will  agree  upon  a 
set  of  rules,  or  specific  provisions,  to  be  rec- 
ommended to  the  respective  governments  for 
embodiment  In  a  treaty. 

It  la  not  expected  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  hold  such  conferences  in  every  foreign 
country;  nor  is  It  expected  that  It  will  be 
necessary  to  draft  a  treaty  for  each.  Coun- 
tries where  we  have  the  most  frequent  oc- 
casions to  serve  Judicial  documents,  or  to 
obtain  evidence,  with  which  our  Juridical 
relations  are  most  troubled,  or  which  have 
manifested  the  greatest  Interest  In  Improv- 
ing them,  will  be  given  first  attention. 

A  pattern  for  this  type  of  conference  has 
already  been  set  by  the  Varese  and  Varcnna 
Conferences  on  International  Judicial  As- 
sistance held  by  the  Italian-United  States 
Center  of  Judicial  Studies  In  Italy  in  1960 
and  1961. 

As  complete  information  on  the  law  and 
practice  of  a  country  Is  received,  and  ee- 
peclally  as  a  conference  Is  held  which  results 
in  an  agreed  statement  of  rules  to  be  pro- 
posed for  adoption  in  a  treaty  or  conven- 
tion, the  Commission  would  draft  such  a 
treaty  for  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  Commission,  with  Its  advisory 
committee  and  director,  would,  upon  request. 
supply  technical  assistance  to  the  Secretary 
in  the  negotlatlcm  of  the  agreements. 

It  appears  probable  that,  by  the  end  of 
5  years,  with  continuous,  adequate  financing, 
the  Commission  will  have  collected  stifficlent 
Information  and  will  have  drafted  a  sufficient 
number  of  treatiee  for  repreeentattve  coun- 
tries so  tliat  a  pattern  will  have  been  estab- 
lished which  would  permit  the  Commission 
to  terminate  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
or  the  Department  of  State  to  assume  Its 
remaining  tasks. 

sscnoN4 
The  f  oxjrth  section  of  tlie  bUl  would  amend 
section  8  of  the  act  of  September  2.  1968.  by 
removing  the  limitation  of  876.000  on  the 
authcH-ization  of  appropriations. 

In  March  1959,  as  the  Commission  was 
being  organized.  It  received  a  loan  of  825,000 
from  the  Preeldent 's  emergency  fund.  At  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1059,  only  816.000  of  this 
locm  had  been  expended  or  obligated.  The 
Congrees,  by  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1060,  i4>proprlated  835,000 
for  the  Commission.  No  furthsr  appropria- 
tion was  made  until  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
proprUtion Act.  1068.  which  appropriated 
810,000  for  the  Commlasioci.  Considering  the 
816,000  received  In  1060  from  the  President's 
emergency  fimd  ss  an  appropriation,  the 
Commission  hss  received  api»t>prtations 
totaling  861.000,  leaving  only  8M.0O0  at  the 
preeent  authorization  now  available.  Funds 
very  substantially  in  excess  of  Uie  remaining 
authorisation  will  be  required  for  the  opsra- 
tlons  of  the  Commission  during  fiscal  year 
1964. 

The  length  of  time  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Commission's  program  will 
depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  fimds 
made  available  for  Its  use. 


LET  US  HELP  SAXMAN  GROW 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  In 
behalf  of  my  colleague  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
QRTTxinNG]  and  myself,  I  Introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  biU  to  provide 
for  conveyance  of  certain  lands  to  the 
city  of  Saxman. 

Saxman  is  a  native  village  in  south- 
eastern Alaska.  It  wag  authorised  and 
subdivided  as  a  native  townsite  under 
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■eetton  S  of  ttM  act  of  li*y  U.  1»2«— 
4S  umtad  StetM  Cod*  S66(e).  Sunrey 
1M2.  which  tnelBdM  th«  Sazman  town- 
Ute.  w*8  ipptcrvM  llM«h  8.  1»6«-      , 

ICr.  Preddent,  8a-nn»n  Is  located  in 
an  ar«a  which  la  now  undergoizi«  indos- 
trial  dcvelopaMnt.  At  present  the  un- 
oocupled  land  wlfcbia  the  city  la  Ued  up 
because  the  aaatbod  of  disposition  pro- 
vided under  the  act  of  May  ».  1»2«.  is 
inadequate  to  take  care  of  the  prospec- 
tive dereIoi«M>it  within  the  city.  It  is 
expected  a  number  of  people  will  move 
into  the  «»^^'»«»"  area  seelLinc  employ- 
ment at  a  raoently  completed  raU-barge 
terminal  facility  and  other  Industry  at- 
tracted to  tha  aenrlces  offered  by  the 
terminal.  Tba  time  is  also  ripe  in  Sax- 
man  for  eommerdal  development. 

After  eonalderlng  several  approaches 
to  tlie  devdopment  problems  faced  by 
p^^m»n  city  council,  my  colleague  and 
I  decided  tha  noit  reasonable  solution 
would  be  to  deed  the  unoccupied  laiMl 
within  the  townaite  to  the  municipal 
government.  We  feel  this  will  allow  the 
dty  council  to  both  encourage  commer- 
cial enterprlae  and  control  the  pattern 
of  rwidoitial  housing  and  business  es- 
tablishmant.  It  is  hoped  our  colleagues 
will  iMifif  IM  tha  merits  of,  and  the 
need  for,  our  pcoposal,  and  help  us  in 
our  efforts  to  get  It  enacted. 

Mr.  Pieeideat.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tha  bin  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ou>  at  thlapctot. 

Hie  PRBBZDKNT  pro  temjpore.  The 
bin  will  ba  laealved  and  appropriately 
referxed;  and.  without  obJecUon.  the  bill 
will  ba  iMElalad  In  the  Raooao. 

IIM  MB  (8. 31M)  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  to  the  city  of 
aaTfn^n  Alaska,  introduced  by  Mr. 
BsaTLXTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Oaummra) ,  waa  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  refaiiad  to  the  Committee  cm 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao,  as  follows: 

B«  it  tnmottd  fer  ta«  S€naU  SBd  Houte  of 
UewreaemUttwm  of  th*  UniUd  States  of 
Ameriom  in  Cmmtrem  mmmmbUtk.  Th*t  the 
WtwtM  for  tbe  elty  oT  a*Min*n.  AlMlia.  ap- 
polnt«l  undw  tte  provlMoiM  o€  leeUon  3  of 
th«  Act  at  May  ai.  1938.  (4S  U.S.C.  8Mc). 
th^i,  undOT  tha  dtvectkui  of  Um  SacreUkry 
o(  Um  iBtartae.  eomwy  to  such  dty  aU  rlgtit. 
tttla,  aad  totswi i  ImM  by  sticJa  truatM  to  all 
Una>  wltmn  ib»  townalt*  at  such  city  whloh 
on  Um  <l»te  a<  aBaetment  ot  thla  Act  are 
unooeupMI  aaa  not  bald  in  trust  for  an 
t^^iw^^  or  Biklaao  wmler  the  prorUlons  of 
•uch  Act  c<  May  u.  laaa. 


AMENDBOMT  OP  FOREiaN  AGENTS 
REaiBTIKATION  ACT  OP  1938 

Mr.  FUIiBBIOHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  tha  ■isilnr  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HicEonooml  and  myself,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  tha  PstaiSB  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act  of  1831.  as  aooeiKled,  as  well  as 
for  other  pqrpoaes. 

"nds  bOl  haa  been  drawn  up  to  meet 
situations  Jlwloaed  during  the  Inquiry 
of  the  CoOBHnlttee  on  Foreign  Relations 
into  the  acttflttes  of  nondlplomaUc  rep- 
resentathrea  of  foreign  principals. 

That  tytT*^  ^^^a  not  yet  concluded. 
However,  In  order  that  the  appropriate 
departmenta  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive brandl  and  other  Interested  parties 


will  have   time   to  consider   the   basic 
changes  whkh  the  committee  is  contem- 
plating. I  am  introducing  this  t>lll  today. 
The  views  of  the  committee  as  to  the 

purposes  and  effects  of  these  changes  in 
the  present  law  will  be  spelled  out  In 
detail  in  the  report  which  the  committee 
will  prepare  at  the  conclusion  of  its 
study  into  the  activities  of  nondlplo- 
matic  agents.  However,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  certain  of  these  changes  in 
order  that  they  may  be  given  careful 
consideration,  prior  to  hearings  on  this 
bill  which.  It  Is  hoped,  will  be  held  next 
month. 

The  bill  changes  neither  the  general 
purpose  of  the  1938  act,  which  was 
passed,  thanks  to  a  significant  Investiga- 
tion by  the  present  Speaker  of  the  House 
(Mr.  McCosMACKl,  nor  does  It  char\ge 
the  general  legislative  scheme  which  was 
chosen  to  achieve  those  purposes. 

The  1938  act  sought  to  lay  a  basis  upon 
which  the  US.  Government  and  Ameri- 
can citizens  could  exercise  informed 
judgments  with  respect  to  the  activities 
of  certain  representatives  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments, political  parties,  and  other 
foreign  principals  at  a  time  when  such 
agents  were  being  employed  primarily 
for  work  of  a  political  nature. 

The  means  selected  in  the  original  leg- 
islation to  achieve  this  end  was  public 
disclosure.  It  required  that  representa- 
tives of  foreign  prirnjlpals  register  In 
some  detail  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice where  that  Information  would  be 
made  available  to  the  public.  In  addi- 
tion, the  original  act  required  tliat  politi- 
cal literature  circulated  by  these  agents 
of  foreign  principals  bear  some  indica- 
tion as  to  its  source  in  order,  to  quote 
from  the  purpose  clause  of  the  original 
legislation: 

That  the  people  of  the  United  Statee  •  •  • 
may  appralae  (the)  statemenU  and  actions 
(of  foreign  agenU)  In  the  light  of  their  ae- 
•oclationa  and  acUviUea. 

This  general  legislative  scheme  has  not 
been  altered.  However,  in  order  better 
to  fulfill  the  ends  sought  by  the  original 
legislation,  a  number  of  amendments  are 
proposed. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this  bill 
does  not  seek  to  correct  by  amendment 
of  the  original  act  all  the  apparent 
abuses  which  have  come  to  light  in  the 
course  of  the  committee's  Inquiry. 
Many  of  these  abuses,  in  my  opinion, 
could  have  been  avoided  by  enforcement 
of  and  compliance  with  the  law  which 
Is  presently  on  ttie  books.  However,  en- 
forcement has  undoubtedly  lagged  and 
compliance  has  been  poor  because  of  a 
lack  of  awareness  of  the  dangers  which 
this  law  and  Its  amendments  were  In- 
tended to  correct.  That  lack  of  aware- 
ness may  have  stemmed  in  turn  from  the 
fact  that  no  extensive  hearings  had  been 
held  in  coimection  with  this  law  since 
tiioae  which  preceded  its  enactment  some 
25  years  ago.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  cur- 
rent hearings  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  will  to  some  extent  clarify 
the  Importance  of  this  law. 

The  bill  does,  however,  deal  with  cer- 
tain new  types  of  activities  by  foreign 
agents  with  which  the  original  drafters 
may  not  have  been  familiar. 

The  proposed  legislation  makes  c!ear 
that  It   Is  concerned   only    with   repre- 


sentatives of  foreign  principals  who  are 
engaged  In  activities  of  a  political  nature 
or  bordering  on  the  political.  By  making 
more  precise  the  group  required  to  reg- 
ister. It  Is  hoped  that  compliance  with 
and  enforcement  of  the  act  will  Improve 
over  past  experience. 

Further,  the  proposed  bill  attempts  to 
assure  that  the  requirements  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  registration  cannot  be 
avoided  by  the  use  of  front  groups  or 
conduits  as  In  some  cases  which  have 
come  to  light  during  the  committees 
study. 

The  bill  endeavors  to  prohibit  all  po- 
litical contributions  by  foreign  principals 
through  their  agents  and,  as  a  protection 
to  the  public,  the  bill  would  require 
agents  registered  under  the  act  to  make 
public  all  their  political  contrtbutlons. 

The  bill  also  attempts  to  assure  that 
Members  and  committees  of  Congress 
as  well  as  other  agencies  and  oCRclals  of 
Government  will  be  aware  of  a  foreign 
agents'  status  by  requiring  full  disclosure 
In  all  communications  and  filing  of  their 
latest  registration  at  the  time  such 
agents  testify  before  congressional 
committees. 

The  bill  also  seeks  to  prohibit  arrange- 
ments whereby  the  remuneration  of  a 
foreign  agent  is  made  contingent  upon 
his  success  In  lobbying  before  the  Con- 
gress or  other  agencies  of  Government. 

The  bill  would  prohibit  agents  of  for- 
eign principals  from  holding  full-time 
jobs  with  the  US.  Government  and  in 
those  cases  where  part-time  employ- 
ment Is  desirable,  a  waiver  signed  by  the 
employing  agency  must  be  placed  In  the 
agent's  file  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
available  for  public  Inspection. 

This  bill  does  not  at  present  meet  the 
problem  of  the  labeling  of  foreign  agent 
propaganda  placed  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  nor  does  It  deal  with  the 
practices  of  "Junkets"  and  other  favors 
for  newsmen  which  I  believe — and  ap- 
parently the  public  relations  men  who 
provide  them— play  a  part  In  the  place- 
ment of  such  material.  The  committee 
has  some  Ideas  In  this  field,  and  may 
formulate  them  Into  legislative  language 
after  hearing  from  witnesses  from  the 
journalism  profession. 

Finally,  In  order  to  Insure  that  the 
disclosure,  labeling  and  other  provisions 
of  the  act  can  be  enforced  without  resort 
to  the  criminal  sanctions  of  the  present 
law  where  the  failure  to  disclose  has  not 
clearly  been  willful  or  gross,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  injunctive  remedy  by  which 
the  Attorney  General  may  secure  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bin  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  2136)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbricht 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  HickenlooperV 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

HEALTH        PROFESSIONS        EDUCA- 
TIONAL     ASSISTANCE      ACT      OF 
1 963— AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  JAVTTS  submitted  amendments. 

Intended  to  be  proposed  uy  him,  to  the 
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bill  <H.R.  12)  to  increase  the  oiHwrtuni- 
ties  for  training  of  physicians,  denttats, 
and  professional  pubnc  health  person- 
nel and  for  other  purposes,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed.  ^^________ 

INCORPORATION       OF       CATHOLIC 

WAR     VETERANS  —  ADDITIONAL 

COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  8.  1914.  to  incor- 
porate the  CathoUc  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  that  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Wn-LiAitsl  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE     OF    HEARINGS    ON    RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  give  notice  that  on  Friday,  Bvp- 
tember  13.  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  will  hold 
hearings  on  S.  729.  S.  1356.  and  8.  2056. 

These  bills,  each  of  which  is  closely 
related  to  the  other,  are  designed  to 
provide  additional  revenue,  earnings,  and 
savings  to  the  railroad  retirement  and 
railroad  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tems in  sufficient  amount  to  repair  the 
actuarial  deficit  of  $77  milUon  per  year 
in  the  first  system  and  an  operating 
deficit  in  the  second. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  10.  1963.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  496.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kvanthla 
Chrlaton; 

S.  606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Panagiota 
Makrls: 

9.  657.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Moham- 
med Adham; 

s  909.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marja  U>v- 
sln: 

S.  1154.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  aaU  of 
certain  mineral  righto  to  ChrUtmas  Lake.  Inc. 
In  Mlnneeota; 

S.  1186.  An  act  relaUng  to  the  exchange  of 
certain  landa  between  the  8U«e  oi  Oregon 
and  the  C.  &  B.  Livestock  Ck>..  Inc.; 

8  1230.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Carlton  M. 
Richardson;  and 

S  14S9  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J.  Arthur 
Fields. 


THE   SITUATION  IN   SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  cannot  continue  the  Intolerable 
and  indefensible  position  It  Is  now  In  In 
South  Vietnam.  Day  after  day.  we  are 
Informed  of  the  violation  of  hinnan 
rights  by  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  a 
ruthless  dictator. 

Our  Nation's  poUcy  In  Vietnam  aeans 
to  be  one  of  hope  that  this  dictator  and 
his  associate  rulers  will  become  more 
benevolent  and  less  ruthless.  Howcrer, 
thfii   actions  and  their  statements  give 


us  no  cause  for  hcH>e.  The  time  has 
come  for  us  to  be  realistic  and  practical. 
At  the  present  time,  we  have  about 
14,000  UJ3.  military  personnel  in  South 
Vietnam:  we  have  there  500  military  per- 
sonnel dependents,  1,200  American  dip- 
lomats and  other  officials  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  perhaps  200  private  VB. 
cltlaens,  such  as  missionaries,  business- 
men, and  tourists. 

We  have  Invested  over  $1  billion  in 
military  and  economic  support  in  Uiis 
country.  Over  100  American  boys  have 
glvoi  their  lives  in  this  operation.  We 
are  presently  spending  about  $1V2  mil- 
lion a  day  in  South  Vietnam.  It  is  dis- 
heartening to  read  that  witliin  the  last 
few  days  hundreds  of  school  boys  and 
girls  have  been  arrested  and  hauled  off 
to  concentration  camps,  in  U.S.  trucks 
furnished  that  Goverrunent  through  our 
aid  money. 

There  can  l>e  no  question  of  brutality 
on  the  part  of  the  police,  vmder  the 
control  and  domination  of  the  dictator 
and  his  family  who  are  ruling  that  coun- 
try at  the  present  time. 

A  military  communique  states  that 
students  over  20  years  of  age  who  were 
arrested  would  be  drafted  into  the  army. 
and  those  under  that  age  would  be  sent 
to  special  "reeducation  centers,"  which 
no  doubt  are  concentration  camps. 

These  inhuman  acts  and  the  religious 
persecution  being  carried  on  by  that 
regime  are  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  human  decency  and  are  in  violation 
of  every  human  right. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  has  prepared  a  resolution 
which  reads  as  follows : 

ReaolveA,  That  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  granting  of  military  and  economic 
asalatance  to  a  government  in  South  Viet- 
nam which  persists  In  religious  persecution 
offends  the  conscience  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  should  not  be  continued. 

When  that  resolution  is  submitted,  I 
will  comwnsor  it  and  will  assist  in  every 
way  I  can  to  secure  early  action  tm  it. 

Mme.  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  sister-in-law  of 
the  South  Vietnam  President,  stated 
yesterday,  with  scorn,  that  the  United 
States  does  not  dare  sttv  aid  to  South 
Vietnam.  I,  as  one  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, say  let  y^  accept  that  challenge; 
let  us  once  and  for  all  serve  notice  on 
the  Diem  regime  that  we  will  have  no 
further  truck  with  a  government  that 
practices  religious  persecution  and  has 
no  respect  or  regard  for  himian  life  and 
human  rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
short  newspitf>er  clippings  which  are  the 
basis  for  this  statement  be  made  a  part 
of  these  remau-ks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

UmTD    Statks    Paying    Taoops    SToaieiNC 
Paoodas? 

South  Vietnam's  American -trained  covm- 
ter  guerrilla  forces  used  to  spearhead  the 
govemmant  drive  against  Buddhist  pagodas 
■tUl  ai«  on  a  aecret  UJS.  payroll,  reliable 
•miroaa  aald  today. 

These  sources  said  Col.  Le  Quang  Tung, 
who  to  eonaUterml  South  Vietnam's  most 
powerful  mUltary  commander,  recelvea  $3 
million  a  year  from  the  Central  Intelligence 


Agency  to  i>ay  and  maintain  his  special 
forces. 

Colonel  Tung  received  his  regular  monthly 
payment  of  about  $260,000  from  the  CIA 
Tuesday,  despite  publicity  announced  U.8. 
disapproval  of  the  wholeaale  arrest  of  Bud- 
dhisto,  studenU,  and  other  government  op- 
ponente  In  which  Colonel  Tung's  troops 
figured  prominently,  the  Informanto  said. 

It  was  the  counter  guerrilla  troops  which 
stormed  Buddhist  pagodas  In  Saigon.  August 
21,  and  they  have  supported  police  making 
mass  arrests  of  antlgovemment  student 
demonstrators  since  that  date. 

Hambueg,  Gekmant,  September  9.— Mme. 
Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  «later-ln-Uw  of  South  Viet- 
nam's President,  scoffed  today  at  reporU  the 
United  States  might  cut  off  aid  to  her  coun- 
try if  the  Government  continues  Its  stern 
repression  of  Its  poUtlcal  opponents. 

"They  (the  Americans)  couldnt  do  it," 
she  said  In  an  Interview  published  by  the 
newsweekly  Spiegel.  "Nobody  would  trust 
them  any  more." 

She  also  accused  VS.  newspapers  and  news 
agencies  of  carrying  distorted  reports  on  the 
situation,  charging  American  adventurers 
are  sabotaging  U.S.  policy  in  South  Vietnam. 

Aslced  about  French  PresidBnt  Charles  de 
Gaulle's  implied  offer  to  intervene  in  the 
situation,  Mme.  Nhu  said  the  Oovemment 
would  accept  French  aid  if  it  were  offered. 


Saigon,  September  9. — ^Helmeted  combat 
police  smashed  through  a  gate  at  Chu  Van 
An  Boys'  High  School  today  and  dragged 
400  or  500  teenage  antl-Oovemment  demon- 
strators off  to  a  detention  camp. 

The  raid,  second  of  its  kind  In  3  days. 
Increased  the  estimated  number  al  high 
school  students  in  custody  to  more  than 
1,000. 

A  wild  anti-Government  demonstration 
got  imderway  at  the  high  school  about 
8  a.m. 

BAaaiCAOZ  CARS 

Students  slammed  and  barricaded  the 
school's  heavy  gates  shorUy  before  claaees 
were  to  have  begun,  and  began  ahoutlng 
anti-Oovernment  alogana. 

When  poUce  showed  up.  the  students 
pelted  them  with  rocks  and  bricks  for  near- 
ly an  hour  before  authorisattoo  waa  given 
for  poUoe  to  Mnaah  their  way  into  the 
schoolyard. 

When  police  tecdLe  down  the  gates  and 
swarmed  Into  the  yard,  the  students  held 
them   back  for   a   time  with   a   barrage  of 

chairs,  desks  and  stonea. 

t 

CLX 


Police  forced  their  way  Into  the  yard  and 
began  rounding  up  the  rioters,  wrenching 
their  arms  l>ehlnd  their  bade  or  In  some 
cases  dragging  them  by  the  hair  as  they 
rushed  them  to  waiting  trucks. 

Students  who  resisted  were  clubbed  or 
kicked. 

As  the  rioting  died  away,  a  lone  sign  in 
English  Ml  a  second- floor  balcony  dramatiaed 
the  students'  protest  against  the  goTemmcnt 
of  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem. 

"Help  us."  It  read.     "We  are  In  danger." 

Earlier  the  Oovemment  had  hinted  the 
TJJS.  Congress  shoxUd  investigate  American 
officials  apd  agencies  which  It  says  are  "mte- 
leadlng"  President  Kennedy  about  conditions 
In  South  "Vietnam. 

The  proposal,  an  oblique  reply  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  criticism  of  the  regime  in 
a  telecast  a  week  ago,  appeared  in  a  policy 
guidance  document  olBeially  intended  for 
Oovemment  workers. 

The  policy  paper  said  the  Oovemment  Is 
carrying  out  a  revolution  "from  the  lowest 
level  to  the  highest"  through  its  strategic 
hamlet  program,  and  that  victory  over  the 
Reds  U  not  far  off.  

MeanwhUe.  opposition  to  the  Oovemment 
was  taking  on  Increasingly  antl-Amerloan 
tone. 
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THS  POPULATION  PROBLEM 
Mr.  CLABX.  Mr.  President,  to  con- 
tinue witb  tbe  tnformatlon  I  have  been 
pladnf  la  tbe  Raooaa.  for  the  benefit 
of  ninatiea  «n  the  auhieci  of  the  popu- 
lation pcoMna.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
RicoKS  an  Interef^tlnc  news  article,  en- 
titled *TRitted  States  Studies  Population 
Problaau,**  vrltten  by  Harold  Simons. 
Il>i^    morning    in    the 


There  belv  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«co«d, 
as  foDoirs: 

umxia  anoas  Biumbs  potulatiok 


IBy  Howard  Slmaos) 

1%*  VMsral  Ooremment  cttrrently  U 
■pending  ro«g)kly  tS  mnilon  to  lupport  r«- 
Mvch  on  leprodnctlon  that  m«y  relate  to 
btrtli  and  population  control. 

■me  Hob's  ■bars  of  OoTemment  expendi- 
tures on  blrtli-control-reUted  reeearcta  U 
»i^t«f  mads  tn  the  IVettonal  Institutea  of 
Biaalth.  As  ti  January  1.  I»e8.  NTH  wm 
supporting  IM  nproducUon  reeearch  proj- 
ects budgstad  at  almost  $3.6  million. 

•nieae  new  esMaates  otf  tbe  Oovemment's 
ImoliamSBt  in  a  poUtteally  aenelUTe  area  of 
MleirttflS  saHaMta  ««r«  made  publlo  yee- 
terday  by  tba  WIM.  They  are  contained  m 
a  luiililiiisnt  •»  a  pravloaa,  bxirrled  and  con- 
tiwenlal  iSfoX  oa   tiM  eame  subject   re- 

Wtaat  tbe  new  sunwy  eaowt  is  that  there 
are  at  least  75g  reeearch  project*  underway 
here  and  alttiatf  on  reproduction  related  to 
Mrth  eootrel.  Support  for  these  projects  U 
Mtimatsd  to  bs  a  little  more  than  S8  million, 
including  UjB.  Ooremment  ependlng. 

The  largaaS  wm-Oorenunent  support  for 
■ueh  reeaareh.  9US  million,  comca  from  tbe 
Population  OouneU.  which  darlvee  almost  all 
Ita  funds  fram  John  D.  Boc^feller  m.  the 
Birrrt-ffftHtr  BsoChsn  Fund,  the  EtockefeUer 
Potindatlon  and  the  Ford  Foundation. 

rhi^fnt-**"  pbanasoeutleal  bouses  are  spend- 
ing approximately  SIBO.OOO  though  the  re- 
port says  no  clear  dollar  ngure  u  available. 
In  1082  thsra  irara  14  such  firms  engaged  In 
birth  oonttol  studies.  A  year  later  the  figure 
had  Increased  to  21. 

In  ooatnst  to  NIH-supported  reeearch. 
which  leAaets  its  "preoccupaUon  •  *  *  with 
I^T*^  lesaaieb  on  reproduction  and  dlaeeee 
rftShsr  than  on  birth  control  lUelf."  the 
pt>«.iT«^»^'^nt%psl  Industry  la  aeeklng  to  de- 
Telop  birth  eontrol  techniques. 

flMM  aM  oe-  sobstantlTe  changes  In  the 
tMit  that  ais»Siipsntei1  the  xvsw  and  the  old 
MXH  ['STpHalisis  of  leproductlcm  reeearch 
related  t»  Mfth  controL  In  both  the  NIH 
thAt:'  **Xt  neither  advocates  nor  con- 
osstrol,  or  any  of  the  methods 
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reproducUTS  prooees  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
•ired." 

ISenntlsllT  yeaterday's  report  repreeenU 
little  more  than  a  guide  to  who  la  doing  re- 
eearch where  that  might  relate  to  birth  con- 
trol. The  studies  In  the  a48-page  lurTey 
range  from  a  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serrloe  epom- 
Bored  InvesUgaUon  of  bird  sterUlty  to  re- 
eearch by  the  Swedish  Fur  Breeder's  Aaao- 
clailon  on  aelecUng  mink  for  high  fertility. 

Mr.  CUUUL  The  article  Indicates 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  is  cur- 
rently spending  about  $5  million  to  sup- 
port research  on  reproduction  which 
may  relate  to  birth  and  population  con- 
trol. Moet  of  the  expenditure  on  this 
program  la  being  made  by  one  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  which  on 
January  1,  IMS.  was  supporting  198 
separate  reproduction  research  projects, 
budgeted  at  approximately  $3.5  million. 

However,  the  account  points  out  that 
many  private  agencies  are  also  engaged 
in  this  research:  and  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion Is  being  spent  by  the  Population 
Coimcil.  which  derives  almost  all  of  Its 
funds  from  John  D.  Rockefeller  III.  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers'  Fund,  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  and  the  Pord  Foun- 
dation. Also,  domestic  pharmaceutical 
houses  are  spending  a  not  Inconsider- 
able amount  In  the  same  area. 

However,  a  report  just  Issued  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  stresses  the 
point  that  more  research  in  this  area  Is 
needed.    It  sUtea: 

Surveys  clearly  demonstrate  that  the 
modem  understanding  of  the  detalU  of  the 
reproductive  proceea  leavea  much  to  be  de- 
sired. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  of  use 
to  Senators. 

A  GERMANENESS  RULE  FOR  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK-  Mr.  President,  on  June 
27  of  thin  year.  I  had  occasion  to  appear 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  so  ably 
headed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  who  now  is  our  Presiding 
Officer.  At  that  time,  in  speaking  in 
support  of  a  resolution  which  would 
create  a  limited  rule  of  germaneness  In 
the  Senate,  I  quoted  from  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson's Manual,  which  Is  printed  as  part 
of  the  Senate  Manual,  and  which  states: 

No  one  Is  to  speak  Impertinently  or  beelde 
the   queetlon,   eupertluouely.   or    tediously. 

At  that  point  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada   [Mr.    Caxwon]    interjected. 

How  are  you  going  to  legislate  against 
that? 

I  replied: 

I  am  very  conaer»atlve  on  this.  I  think 
we  have  to  allow  Senators  to  apeak  super- 
fluously and  tediously  ThU  Is  part  of  our 
constitutional  right.  AJid  perhape.  every 
now  and  then.  Impertinently,  within  the 
limitations  of  rule  XIX.  section  2. 


But  I  do  think  we  oould  go  back  to 
Thomas  Jeffweon  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
j^^ying  that  a  If  11  her  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  beelde  the  queeUon  except 
under  pretty  carefuhy  laid  down  reetrtc- 
tlons. 

That  statement  of  mine  was  picked  up 
In  PhUadelphla,  and  a  little  poem  en- 
Utled  "The  Fifth  Freedom"  waa  pub- 
lished In  the  Sunday  Bulletin  magaadne 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  on  Septem- 
ber 1  under  the  byline: 

Senator  Joevs  8.  Ciumm..  of  Pennsylvania, 
draws  the  Una  at  tampering  with  a  Senator's 
immemorial  right  to  be  a  bore.  He  aald.  "I'm 
not  sure  we  could  or  should  deny  a  llember'i 
right  to  speak  tediously  ." 

I  ask  unajiimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  poem  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricohd,  as 

follows: 

THS  Fifth  Pxxzdom 

( NoTX. — Senator  JoearH  8.  Clark,  of  Penn- 
sylvarla.  draws  the  line  at  tampering  with  a 
Senator's  Immemorial  right  to  be  a  bore. 
He  said.  "I'm  not  aure  we  could  or  should 
deny  a  Member's  right  to  speak  tedloualy."— 
News  Item.) 

Hark.     Hark.     The   Culmx.  at  Heaven's  gate 
slnga. 

And  freedom's  on  the  rise. 
Thee  bleaeed  be  the  man  who  brings 

ThU  speakera"  paradlae. 
Oh,  none  could  wage  so  wise  a  fight 

As  he.  our  Senator. 
T  '  M  ve  this  Immemorial  right. 

The  right  to  be  a  bore. 

Yet  speaking  for  this  paper,  well, 

The  theme's  not  apropos: 
Its  writers  on  Olympus  dweU 

As  Sunday  readers  know. 
But  when  my  verses  grow  Inept 

and  slip  to  bed  or  medium. 
Then  ni  acclaim  Jox  Claxx  who  kep*. 

This  country  free  for  tedium. 

— David  S.  Stem. 
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STRATEGY  TO  PREVENT  DEATH  OF 
CIVIL    RIGHTS   COMMISSION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  unless 
we  act  promptly  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  there  is  seri- 
ous danger  that  the  Commission  will  die 
before  we  even  get  a  chance  to  consider 
the  Issue. 

After  months  of  hearings,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  still  ques- 
tioning its  first  witness— the  Attorney 
General.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  ex- 
pect this  committee  to  act  on  civil  rights 
legislation  in  time  to  save  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary has  completed  its  civil  rights  hear- 
ings, but  It  Is  expected  that  more  than 
a  month  may  go  by  before  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  complete 
their  work  on  the  bill.  Then  It  must 
run  the  hurdle  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
which  has  not  been  exactly  cooperative 
in  expediting  action  on  similar  bills  in 
the  past.  And  while  the  other  body  does 
not  allow  filibusters,  other  dilatory  de- 
vices are  available  to  the  opponenU  of 
civil  rights  to  prevent  speedy  House  ac- 
tion on  the  bill. 

Civil  rights  was  officially  added  to  this 
year's  congressional  agenda  at  a  l»t« 


date.  An  attitude  which  I  have  cfaMrae- 
terlzed  as  one  of  "patient  determina- 
tion" has  compounded  the  delay  In  deal- 
ing with  thia  Issue.  Under  the  preeent 
timeUble.  it  la  not  <mly  poerihle  but 
highly  likely  that  Congress  will  not  com- 
plete its  consideration  of  civil  rights  leg- 
islation imtll  December  or  January — 
which  will  be  too  late  to  do  the  present 
Commission  any  good. 

Last  week.  I  pointed  out  that  the  Com- 
mission oould  be  igiKHVd  out  of  eglstenoe 
by  this  timetable.  Since  I  made  this 
statement,  it  has  been  suggested  to  mm 
by  supporters  of  the  Commission  that 
"ignored"  was  the  wrong  term  and  that 
some  who  have  given  llpservlce  to  the 
need  for  an  extension  of  the  Commission 
might  welcome  its  demise. 

I  hope  these  reports  are  wn»ns.  But 
I  am  disheartened  by  the  fact  that  noth- 
ing has  been  said  by  the  leadership  to 
date  about  plans  It  may  have  for  sav- 
ing the  Commission.  As  a  result,  the 
Commission  has  already  been  severely 
demoralized  by  nncertainty  as  to  its  fu- 
ture status  or  existence. 

Under  the  circumstances  that  prevail, 
I  have  concluded  that  definite  steps  must 
be  initiated  to  deal  with  this  ^tuatlon. 
I  have  therefore  drawn  up  an  amend- 
ment to  extend  the  Commission  beyond 
its  present  expiration  date  and  I  serve 
notice  now  that  I  will  offer  this  amend- 
ment to  the  first  bill  on  the  Senate  cal- 
endar to  be  called  up  for  consideration 
after  the  test  ban  treaty  is  disposed  of. 
If  the  next  order  of  business  is  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  will  move  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  offer  this  as  an  amendment 
to  the  s4}propriatlon  bilL 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Commission 
should  be  extended  indefinitely  and  that 
Is  the  form  in  which  my  amendment 
will  be  offered.  If  this  is  unsuooessful, 
then  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  ex- 
tend the  Commission  for  4  years  as  voted 
by  a  5  to  1  majority  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  Righta.  And  if  thU  fails.  I  shall 
offer  a  limited  amendment  to  extend  the 
Commission  for  at  least  the  60  to  90  days 
necessary  to  maJce  certain  that  It  does 
not  expire  before  we  get  around  to  de- 
ciding Its  fate. 

I  regret  as  much  as  anyone  the  neces- 
sity of  following  such  a  procedure— but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  an  unorthodox  proce- 
dure is  preferable  to  killing  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  regular  order  at  business. 

The  Commission  has  performed  an 
outstanding  service  and  in  my  Judgment, 
an  overwhelming  number  of  Membem  of 
Congress  would  support  its  extension  tf 
given  an  onwrtunity  to  vote,  lliat  Is 
exactly  the  opportunity  I  am  detennlned 
to  provide  by  the  course  of  action  I  have 
outlined  today. 


STATUS  OP  M  YOUNO  AMERICANS 
WHO  VISTTED  CUBA 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  there  Is  pending 
some  unfinished  business  which  I  think 
is  of  grave  importance.  It  deals  with  the 
59  young  Americans  who  paid  their  way 
to  New  Toil:  City  »nd  from  New  York 
City  -were  financed  In  separate  groups* 


making  trips  to  the  Hague.  London,  Ara- 
steif^am.  aad  Pragoc.  Prom  thoee  four 
dlverte  points  they  moved  on  to  Prague. 
Flfty-olne  of  them  Assembled  in  Prague, 
and  from  there,  in  a  Ctdran  plane,  they 
wen  taken  to  Cuba.  The  indicattons 
are  that  the  trips  were  financed  com- 
pletely either  by  Cuba  or  by  some  other 
foreign  power.  They  made  that  circui- 
tous trip  to  Prague,  through  Hague,  Lon- 
tkm,  Amsterdam,  and  Paris  to  avoid  the 
immigration  laws  of  our  country.  We 
have  a  ban  against  tourists  going  to  Cuba 
exeept  under  extraordinary  circtun- 
stanees.  In  Cuba  they  participated  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  supposedly  great 
pc^tical  leader  <rf  Cuba— Castro. 

After  th^r  visit  In  Cuba  they  were 
taken  to  Spatei.  and  from  Spain,  on 
August  29,  they  came  back  to  the  United 
States.  When  ttiey  came  to  the  offices  of 
the  TJS.  Government  at  the  port  of  entry 
In  New  York,  the  Immigration  officials, 
on  the  basis  of  the  violations  committed. 
proeeeded  to  declare  their  passports  In- 
valid. The  ofBcials  ecoitemplated  stamp- 
ing the  passports  "invalid."  When  that 
was  sought  to  be  done,  this  group  of  stu- 
dmts.  then  consisting  of  45,  staged  a  sit- 
down.  The  officials  were  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the 
sitdown  or  subsequently  writing  a  letter 
to  each  of  the  pexticipants,  stating  that 
the  passports  were  void  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  yielding  to  this  sitdown 
threat  was  wrMig.  Our  Government 
should  have  stood  firm. 

I  now  come  to  the  principle  which  I 
wish  to  discuss.  In  a  democracy,  if  lib- 
erty is  to  be  preserved,  there  must,  as  a 
prerequisite,  be  obedience  to  law  and 
order.  Without  obedience  to  law,  one 
caniKit  have  a  democracy;  one  can  only 
have  anarchy. 

In  New  York  a  few  days  ago,  the 
leader  of  the  Teachers'  Union  declared 
that  if  an  order  were  Issued  by  the  court 
he  would  not  obey  the  order.  I  point 
that  out  because  of  the  growing  trend 
toward  disobeying  law  and  order. 

In  Alabama  the  Governor  is  defjring 
the  orders  of  the  court. 

With  that  situatioa  prevailing,  Mr. 
President,  there  are  all  the  evidences 
that  the  citizenry,  instead  of  complying 
with  the  principles  of  freedom,  are  be- 
ginning to  defy  the  first  rule  which  is 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  a  free 
people. 

In  the  Department  of  Justice,  a  deci- 
sion will  have  to  be  made  as  to  whether 
these  59  young  people  shsdl  be  allowed 
to  challenge  the  laws  of  our  Government 
without  responsibility.  I  say  today  on 
this  floor,  "Mr.  Attorney  General,  Robert 
Kennedy,  you  must  understand  that  our 
Oovemment  cannot  survive  if  individ- 
uals can  defiantly  and  brazenly  violate 
the  law  without  being  required  to  pay  the 
penalty  for  such  violation." 

It  appears  that  our  immigration  laws 
have  been  violated.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral should  make  certain  that  the  indi- 
viduals involved  are  brought  before  the 
bar  of  Justice  and  made  to  pay  the  pen- 
alty for  their  deftance  of  the  dignity  of 
tlw  VS.  Oovemment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
articte.  entitled  "Students  Back  From 


Cuba  Trip  Stage  Slt-In  Against  Invali- 
dating Passports,"  printed  in  the  Raooaa. 
There  being  no  objcctton.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  foUows: 
Btubbhtb  Back  Fbom  Cuba  Tbif  Sta<w  8rr-Iw 

AOAXKBT    brVAUBATTNG   PSflBPOm 

Nkw  Tork,  August  29. — ^Plfty  American 
students  who  toured  Cuba  as  guests  of  Pre- 
mier PWel  Castro  returned  to  the  United 
States  tonight.  Porty-flve  of  them  staged  a 
sitdown  at  the  airport  when  State  Depart- 
ment officials  tried  to  stamp  their  passports 
Invalid. 

The  sitdown  lasted  2  hours  and  40  min- 
utes— until  Federal  officials  agreed  no  such 
stamp  woiild  be  placed  on  the  passports. 
The  students,  however,  were  given  letters 
from  the  State  Department  Informing  them 
that  their  passport  privileges  had  been  ten- 
tatively withheld. 

As  the  students  were  leaving  the  termlnaL 
at  least  10  of  them  served  with  subpenas  to 
appear  before  the  House  Dn-Amerlcan  Activi- 
ties Committee  in  Washington,  September  12. 
Clark  Foreman,  director  ot  the  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee  who  met  the  stu- 
denU  at  the  airport,  said  the  students  "have 
a  passpcrt  that  they  can  use,  and  If  It  was 
lmprcq;>erly  used,  this  will  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  courts." 

Five  studenU  had  their  passports  stamped 
with  big.  red  "not  valid"  stamps  before  th« 
sit-in  demoDStratloa  began.  Shortly  before 
it  ended,  another  student  handed  over  his 
passport  and  left.  B»  Identified  htanseU  as 
Martin  Nlcolaus.  21.  of  Fontana.  WU. 

He  »trt  ais  passport  would  expire  at  mid- 
night anyway,  and  he  did  not  want  to  get  in- 
volved In  a  legal  entanglement. 

The  students  flew  back  to  New  York 
aboard  a  Spanish  Jetliner  from  Madrid.  They 
had  flown  to  Madrid  from  Havana.  Four  of 
the  group  apparently  stayed  in  Madrid. 

Three  of  the  flfty-rdne  In  the  original 
group  decided  to  stay  a  few  days  longer  In 
Cuba,  one  came  back  last  week  and  one 
drowned  In  a  swimming  accident  at  a  Cuban 
hotel. 

The  students  chatted  and  laugbed  as  they 
left  the  plane  here. 

One  turned  to  a  photographer  and  shouted 
"Hey  guy."  Then  he  dropped  to  his  knees 
and  klmnd  the  pavement. 

Phillip  Luce,  28,  a  student  at  the  new 
school  for  Social  Research  in  New  York  City, 
acted  as  spokesman  for  the  group  during  the 
passport  hassle. 

"We  only  ask  a  guarantee  from  the  State 
Department  that  they  will  take  no  action 
relating  to  our  paaqiorts  untU  we  have  had 
a  proper  hearing."  Luoe  said. 

Luce  also  made  s<wie  comments  about  the 
trip. 

If  Cuba  Is  a  police  state,  he  said,  "It  is  a 
unique  police  state  because  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  Cuban  people  carry  arms." 

He  said  he  did  not  know  of  any  Commu- 
nist Party  members  in  the  student  group, 
although  "there  may  be." 

Luce  said  the  students  met  several  ooun- 
ter-revolutlonarles  In  the  streets  of  Cuba 
ami  talked  to  political  prisoners  in  Camaguey 
and  Havana. 

"They  all  expressed  themselves  freely  La 
criticizing  the  Castro  government,"  he  said. 
The  Cuban  people  are  not  anti-American, 
he  said,  but  are  against  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. 

STOP  POLIO  SUNDAY 

Mr.  WALTERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Racon  the  statement  which  I  made 
endorsing  "Stop  PoUo  Sunday." 


no  otajeetton.  tbe  sUte- 
lo  be  printed  In  Uw 
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STATBMarr  r* 

TbU  wortbvbll*  «aBimiuUt7 
•ponaorvd  bf  «•»  KnoaiTUl*  AamOamj  o< 
M«<licliM.  n^  «eivliloii  ibm  admlnlatration 
or  onl  polto  TMeliM  to  •pprozlxMUIy  SS 
p€rc«nt  of  tti*  jfttnom  ratkUnff  in  the  Knos- 
TlUe  ana  In  ft  BMi  tnununlBftUon  program 
•et  to  b«cln  In  mttf  Oetob«r. 

They  hftv*  Mt  Mid*  tb*  BundAT*  of  October 
e.  MoTeuber  10,  ftod  December  8  for  the  ed- 
mlnbitntlon  of  ft  different  type  of  Tacclne  on 
each  of  theee  dfttes-  The  preeent  Sabine 
Oral  Polio  Tftoete*  i»  ftvallable  to  Immnnlxe 
peraona  agftliMt  typM  I.  n.  and  m  at  In- 
tervftta  of  4  to  •  weeks,  alnoe  a  oombined 
▼acdne  to  eSMI  tBrntmbntlon  In  one  doee  la 
not  yet  approved  for  general  nae.  Accord- 
ingly It  la  plftUMd  to  make  type  I  available 
on  Bunday,  Oetobar  6.  Subeequent  date* 
are  aet  for  NovMBber  and  December  for  the 
other  atralns. 

The  eoet  of  tlM  program  la  to  be  defrayed 
by  contrtbutloo  of  98  eenU  from  thoae  re- 
eelTlng  the  Tfteelne  with  emphaala  on  abUlty 

topey. 

It  la  felt  this  program  repreaenU  a  dynamic 
and  measiiraMe  eontrtbutton  to  the  public 
mUm  by  the  pnetttloBers  of  medicine  and 
la  one  further  example  of  the  uneelflah  dedi- 
cation to  the  paMle  good  which  motlTatee  a 
great  majority  af  the  medical  profeealon. 

It  la  an  hooar  and  a  prtTllege  for  me  to  be 
eeeoelated  with  aneh  a  worthy  and  effective 
eaisM.  I  want  to  urge  all  the  cltlsena  of 
Knox  Oonnty  to  eDOpvaU  fully. 

Aa  the  apoiMars  are  emphaatirtng.  thla  la  an 
excellent  way  for  oa  to  ocmbat  the  dread 
dlaeaee  of  polto. 
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THE  ANTARCTIC   TREATY 

Mr.  imXJER.  Mr.  Preaident.  on  page 
16538  of  the  September  9  Rxcoto.  the 
8en*tor  from  Arkansas  is  shown  as  say- 
ing: 

We  made  a  treaty  with  Russia  about  3  years 
ago  relating  to  Aataretlea.  At  that  Ume  peo- 
ple said  that  we  oonld  not  truat  the  Russlana. 
I  do  not  reeall  anyone  talking  about  the 
allghteat  ilniallnns  by  RiMaU  of  that  treaty. 
I  do  not  t*»«"fc  there  la  much  Incentive  to 
vloUtolt. 

In  thlA  eonnecUon.  I  would  like  to  In- 
vite attenti<m  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared on  tb«  front  page  of  the  Washing- 
ton Poet  of  AoKuet  24,  1963.  under  the 
headline  "Antaretle  Inspections  Are  Con- 
sidered by  UUted  States." 

I  would  Uk*  to  quote  from  this  article 
by  StaCr  Reporter  Howard  Simons: 

The  United  Btataa  la  aerloualy  considering 
a  plan  to  make  <m-«lto  Inspections  of  foreign 
stations  In  Antaretlea,  It  was  learned  yester- 
day. 

Such  Inapeettona  are  provided  for  under  the 
terms  of  a  la-natton  1960  treaty  that  set  aside 
the  Antarctic  Ckmtlnent  for  "peaceful  pur- 
poaea  only." 

■ach  of  the  12  treaty  signers,  Including  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  the  right  to  Inspect  the 
Antarctic  atatlflw  of  all  the  other  nations, 
providing  that  prior  notice  at  such  inspection 
ta  given.  To  data,  none  at  the  treaty  signers 
haa  eseretaad  this  right. 

According  to  Stato  Department  offlclals. 
the  oontamplatsd  iBspaetlon  team  would  not 
be  looking  for  aaythlng  In  particular.  US. 
offldala.  It  Is  Btraassd.  do  not  suspect  that  any 
oC  the  UMtJ  provMooa,  including  thoae 
tfy..^f«^  aalUAMT  baaea.  maneuvers,  and 
weapons  testa  at  tfK/  kind,  haa  been  vtoUted. 

Mr.  rinlitiit.  aur  point  la  this:  How 
do  we  know  whether  or  not  there  have 


been  vlolatione  if  we  have  never  taken 
•dvantace  of  the  richt  to  inspect  other 
■tatkuM  aa  provided  for  under  the 
treaty?  Can  we  say.  then,  that  the 
Soviet  Unk>n— -or  any  other  nation,  for 
that  matter — has  fulfilled  treaty  terms, 
that  It  has  not  violated  the  treaty?  We 
Just  do  not  know. 

And  if  the  article  Is  accurate,  why  is 
this  particular  time  being  selected  to 
consider  a  plan  to  make  on-site  inspec- 
tions? Is  there  something  going  on  that 
makes  us  suspect  there  may  be  or  may 
have  been  violations,  despite  the  dis- 
claimers of  the  unknown  State  Depart- 
ment ofBclals  quoted  in  the  article?  And 
why  should  we  not  look  for  something 
specific  if  we  do  Inspect?  Or  is  It  to  be 
a  purely  social  get-together? 

And  why  has  there  been  a  4-year  gap 
in  fulfilling  what  the  article  terms  a  tacit 
State  Depcu'tment  pledge  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  during  the 
1959  treaty  ratification  hearings  that 
on-site  inspections  would  be  carried  out? 

I  believe  we  are  entitled  to  informa- 
tion relating  to  this  sudden  decision  to 
make  on-site  Inspections  in  the  Antarctic. 
I  believe  we  are  entitled  to  information 
explaining  how  we  are  so  positive  that  no 
violations  have  occurred  In  this  region. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  Washington  Poet  article  of 
Augxist  24.  entitled  "Antarctic  Inspec- 
tions Are  Considered  by  United  States," 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AwTAacTic    IwsFacTiONS    Aaa   CoNsroniED    bt 

UNrrzD    BTKTta 

(By  Howard  Simons) 

The  United  SUtee  Is  seriously  considering 
a  plan  to  make  on-site  Inapectlons  of  foreign 
stations  In  Antarctica.  It  was  learned  yester- 
day. 

Such  Inspections  are  provided  for  under 
the  terms  of  a  12-natlon  195W  treaty  that  set 
aside  the  Antarctic  Continent  for  "peaceful 
purpoeee  only." 

A  State  Department  spokesman  yesterday 
said  that  the  question  of  sending  a  U.S.  In- 
spection team  to  Antarctica  has  been  under 
dlscxisslon  for  a  month  No  decision  has  been 
reached. 

The  proposed  Inspection  would  have  a  two- 
fold aim:  to  exercise  the  right  of  Inspection 
granted  In  the  treaty  and  to  provide  Ameri- 
can Inspectors  with  practical  on-site  Inspec- 
tion experience. 

SIGHT    TO    INSPaCT 

Each  of  the  12  treaty  signers.  Including 
the  Soviet  Union,  has  the  right  to  Inspect 
the  Antarctic  stations  of  all  the  other  na- 
tions, providing  that  prior  notice  of  such  In- 
spection Is  given.  To  date,  none  of  the 
treaty  signers  has  exercised  this  right. 

According  to  State  f>ep«rtment  officials, 
the  contemplated  Inspection  team  would  not 
be  looking  for  anything  In  particular.  UJ3. 
officials,  it  Is  stressed,  do  not  suspect  that 
any  of  the  treaty  provisions.  Including  those 
banning  military  bases,  maneuvers  and 
weapons  tests  of  any  kind,  has  been  violated 
ON-srra    marwcrtoH 

Then  why  carry  out  the  projxjeed  on-site 
Inspection? 

One  reason  given  yesterday  by  offlclals  was 
that  such  acUon  would  fulfill  a  tacit  State 
Department  pledge  made  to  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  during  the  1969 
treaty  ratification  hearings.  At  that  time  the 
Department  told  the  Senators  that  on-site 
inspections  of  Antarctica  would  be  under- 


taken at  some  future  date.  Some  offlclals 
preaumably  think  the  time  has  come  to  honor 
this  pledge. 

There  Is  alao  reason  to  believe  that  some 
offldala  want  the  propoaed  Antarctic  Inspec- 
tion to  demonstrate  the  principle  of  on-site 
Inspection. 

The  question  of  such  Inspection  has  been 
a  subject  of  dUpute  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  regard  to  a 
treaty  that  would  ban  all  nuclear  testa.  It 
waa  the  failure  to  resolve  this  dispute  that 
led  to  the  limited  test  ban  treaty  now  before 
the  Senate.  ThU  treaty  forbids  nuclei  teeU 
In  the  air.  In  space  and  under  wator.  but  per- 
mits underground  nuclear  teating. 

The  12  treaty  partldpanta  and  the  number 
of  Antarctic  staUons  each  maintains  at  pres- 
ent are;  ArgenUna  (6);  AustralU  (3);  Bel- 
glum  (0);  Chile  (4);  France  (i);  Japan  (0): 
New  Zealand  (1);  Norway  (0);  The  Union  of 
South  Africa  (1);  the  United  Kingdom  (8). 
the  United  States  (5):  and  the  Soviet  Union 
( 4 ) .  In  addition  the  United  Statee  and  New 
2>aland  operate  a  Joint  station,  and  the 
United  States  maintains  a  ship  that  Is  classed 
as  a  station. 

CHINESE-RUSSIAN      CONVERGENCE 
IN  ASIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  6  I  made  a  speech  In  this 
Chamber  relative  to  Sino-Soviet  rela- 
tions. There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
talk,  and  there  will  be  more  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  treaty,  as 
to  whether  the  Ideological  split  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Peiplng  is  a  real 
split  or  a  split  of  a  false  nature. 
Whether  It  Is  real,  whether  it  is  true  or 
false,  remains  to  be  seen;  although  the 
evidence  to  date  seems  to  Indicate  that 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  validity  to  the 
contention  that  there  are  differences, 
now  being  expressed  In  somewhat  con- 
temptuous and  Insulting  terms  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  Mao  Tse-tung. 

On  the  sixth  of  this  month  I  tried  to 
concentrate  on  the  territorial  questions 
as  they  may  be  involved  in  respect  to 
Sino-Sovlet  relations.  During  the  course 
of  that  speech  I  referred  to  the  17th 
century— to  Indicate  the  first  advance 
of  the  Russians  under  the  Tsars  across 
Siberia  Into  territory  held  by  the  Man- 
chus.  then  the  rulers  of  China.  I  did 
so  to  point  out  that  while  there  may  be 
differences  as  to  how  deep  is  the  gulf. 
In  my  opinion,  the  gulf  is  a  historical 
fact  based  on  solid  precedent  which 
could  well  be  a  source  of  future  trouble 
between  these  two  great  Communist 
powers. 

I  also  pointed  out  at  the  time  that, 
according  to  the  best  estimates — and 
that  is  the  best  one  can  do  with  respect 
to  a  country  like  Communist  Cliina— the 
population  of  China  is  700  mUlion.  and 
the  Increase  in  population  is  somewhere 
between  13  million  and  15  million  each 
year.  So  I  think  there  is  much  validity 
to  the  presumption  that  there  are  terri- 
torial difficulties,  which  are  now  begin- 
ning to  show  on  the  surface,  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China. 
In  my  opinion,  as  the  population  of 
China  grows  and  expands,  this  will  come 
more  to  the  fore. 

There  Is  a  third  factor  which  we 
should  keep  In  mind  in  considering  Slno- 
Soviet  relations.  That  Is  the  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese— and  they  "have 
made  no  bones  about  it"— to  look  upon 
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themselves  as  the  leaders  of  the  Asian 
and  African  peoples  against  the  West, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  teneU  on  which  they 


Svidenoe  that  China's  ambitiooa  to  regain 
virtually  the  full  sweep  at  the  ancient  Chi- 
neae  Smplre's  domalna  in  Asia  were  not  a 

„..„ J ^,_     mere  retaliatory  move  in  the  current  Moeeow- 

expect  to  assume  the  role  or  leadersnip     p^iping  propi^puKla  war  was  seen  in  an  ex- 

'  "" "  *■  *^'  amlnatlon  of  eartier  Chineae  documenta. 

Particular  attention  has  been  directed  to 
a  map  appearing  in  a  Chinese  history  hand- 
book published  In  Peiplng  in  1954  at  a  time 
when  Chinese-Soviet  relations  ostensibly 
were  on  an  even  keel. 

Thla  map  shows  China's  frontiers  as 
claimed  in  1840  and  in  1910  and  Is  captioned 
"imperialist  encroachments  of  Chinese  terri- 
tory— 1840-1910."  It  specifies  19  Individual 
loasaa  of  Chinese  territory. 

The  No.  1  loss  listed  la  that  of  Tashkent 
and  the  central  Aalan  reglona  now  under  dla- 
pute.  The  date  is  given  as  1864,  the  date  of 
tba  oonqueat  ot  these  areas  by  the  Russlana. 
Tlxe  map  preaenta  China's  frontier  as  a  line 
raarhinf  aa  far  waat  aa  Lake  Balkaah.  This 
plaeea  tlM  AlUl  Mountains  and  part  of  the 
Pamira  on  the  Chinese  side  of  the  line.  It 
would  incorporate  all  of  the  eastern  portions 
of  Kasakhstan  Into  China,  apparently  In- 
cluding Semlpalattnsk  In  the  virgin  landa 
area.  It  also  Includes  Alma  Ata,  capital 
of  Kazakhstan. 

In  addition,  the  Chinese  claim  appears  to 
cover  almoet  all  of  Soviet  Klrgblzla,  Includ- 
ing Frunze,  the  capital,  the  eastenmioet 
portion  of  Uab^latan.  Including  Taahkent 
and  moat  of  Tadshiklstan,  which  lies  along 
the  Afghan  and  Pakistani  frontiers. 

Historically,  these  central  Aalan  areas 
never  were  mwe  than  the  looaest  appendages 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  having  been  ruled  In 
the  180i  and  l«th  eentnry  by  amaU,  feuding 
emirs  and  khans  who  were  easUy  displaced 
by  superior  Riaaian  mlUtary  power. 

Ruaaian  domlnatton  waa  eetabllahed  about 
100  yeara  ago  and  there  has  been  no  aub- 
stantial  change  of  frontiers  alnoe  that  time. 
However,  the  eaatara  border  between  Rus- 
sia and  Gbina,  and  particularly  the  Slnklang 
area  now  in  dispute,  has  been  a  sector  of 
active  Russlan-^ilneae  rivalry  for  50  or  60 
yeara. 

The  same  Russian  forces  that  annexed 
central  Asia  In  the  180O*s  advanced  into 
Sinklaag.  By  tiM  Treaty  of  m  (eallad  by 
the  Ruaalana  the  Treaty  of  Bt.  Peteraburg)  of 
laai,  the  RuaaUna  focmailMd  thalr  title  to 
the  ni  Valley,  which  mow  forma  part  of 
K^f  *"**"*^"  This  treaty  was  never  recog- 
nlaad  by  the  Chineae  Smplre. 

Raman  Influence,  however,  was  not  con- 
tained by  that  treaty.  Russian  forcea,  trad- 
ers, and  aetUera  moved  freely  across  the  open 
dUMMita  of  wnWang  By  the  eve  of  World 
War  I  the  region  was  virtually  a  protectorate 
of  the  Ckar. 

XT&der  the  Soviet  Union,  special  Russian 
Influence  in  mnfci^Tig  continued.  The  area 
is  populated  largely  by  non-Chinese  peoples, 
many  at  them  nnnsmitm  They  are  Ulghura 
and  Kazakha  for  the  moat  part — Moalem  pao- 
plaa  identical  with  much  of  the  population 
of  eastern  Kasakhstan  and  Klnghlzla  For 
oantorlea  they  have  roved  freely  over  the 
central  Asian  areaa  with  little  heed  to  bor- 
ders or  fronUera. 


in  the  world  which  at  the  preeent  time 
is  denied  to  them. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  territorial  ques- 
Uon.  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  Nation — 
and  I  am  sorry  there  are  only  a  few — 
who  have  firsthand  experience  of  the 
situation  hi  central  Asia,  is  the  distin- 
guished correspondent  Mr.  Harrison  Sal- 
isbury. In  the  September  10  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times,  there  is  an  article 
by  Mr.  Salisbury  which  deals  with 
China's  border  claims  in  Asia.  The  arti- 
cle refers  to  an  assertion  by  Piping  of 
territorial  claims  wliich  go  back  to  the 
lines  of  demarcation  as  they  existed  in 
1840,  not  only  In  southeast  and  south 
Asia  but  also  In  central  and  northeast 
Asia.  Much  of  this  latter  territory  is, 
today  either  held  directly  by  the  Rus- 
sians or  stands,  as  in  the  case  of  Outor 
MongoUa,  In  a  kind  of  dependent  rela- 
tionship to  Russia. 

The  Salisbury  article  Is  of  great  rele- 
vance at  this  time  of  heightening  Soviet- 
Chinese  tension,  and  I  studied  it  with 
particular  Interest  in  view  of  the  re- 
marks which  I  had  made  on  this  aubjeet 
of  the  Chinese-Russian  ecaarergtaaet  in 
Asia  In  the  Senate  on  September  6.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  from  the  New  York  Times  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

I  am  only  sorry  in  this  particular  in- 
stance that  it  is  not  poasibte  to  incdude 
In  the  Rkcors  with  that  artiele  the  map 
contained  In  today's  Issue  a<  the  Mew 
York  Times,  which  shows  quite  elearly 
what  the  article  is  about.  Teiiitorially 
speaking,  he  brings  home  to  thoae  doubt- 
ers  In  this  respect  that  there  are  great 
pressures  for  conflict  between  these  two 
nations.  Communist  China  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  in  the  period  ahead. 

There  being  no  objection,  tt»e  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcom>. 
as  follows: 

China's  Boaoza  CuLtua — PziFPfO  Darvz  To 
Rxcovza  "liowi"  Aaaaa  Faoat  Bonan  Btmm 
iM  SiMKiAMO  Quaaao, 

(By  Harrlaoa  >.  SaUslNsy) 
The  riilnnae  Trrrlrt  codlct  appaara  to  be 
heading  toward  revival  of  tradittonal  W**^ 
power     Russian     and     Chineae     torrltarlal 
rivalries  in  the  Asian  baartland. 

This  was  the  interpretation  advanced  by 
diplomatic  specialists  upon  the  sharpening 
quarrel  between  Peiplng  and  Moecow  over 
eventa  along  their  remote  Btnktang- 
Kazakhstan  frootter.  Chineae  allegatloaa  of 
Soviet  intrigue  In  this  border  area  araseea  aa 
a  new  atep  la  a  long-range  Ohlneaa  tfrtva  to 
regain  the  vaa*  toiTltorlea  kMt  by  the  China— 
Empire  In  the  i8th  century  to  Buaala  aaA 
other   nations. 

The  first  move  In  the  Chineee  campaign 
was  a  declaration  last  March  that  China  doea 
not  accept  as  Mndtog  nine  so-called  on- 
equal  treatiea  by  wlilch  Chinese  territory 
was  ceded  to  varkms  Buropaaa  aattaBS  and 
Japan. 

Three  of  theae  treatlee  were  Impoaed  by 
czarlst  RussU.  Ona  at  thaaa  apartflcaHy 
ceded  to  Russia  at  least  SOa^lOO  sqwaN  mtlea 
of  central  Asia  with  a  preaent-day  pap«ila- 
tlon  of  more  than  10  mUllon. 

AFT  CONSRlOirs  AWaiTlS 

When  "conditions  are  ripe,"  Peiplng  aakl, 
the  treatiea  wUi  be  put  up  lor  recognition. 
abrogation,  revision,  or  renegotiation. 


The  other  areaa  designated  In  the  1964  map 
in  which  Buaalan-Chlneae  claima  are  Involved 
are  thoee  designated  17.  18  and  19.  No.  17 
covers  territories  obtained  by  czarlst  Ruasla 
by  the  1858  Treaty  of  Algun,  whereby  the 
Amur  River  Basin  was  taken  from  the  Chi- 
nese Empire. 

Area  18  Involves  the  so-called  maritime 
provinces  of  eastern  Siberia  taken  by  Rus- 
sia under  the  Treaty  of  Peiplng  of  1860.  This 
r^on  includea  the  port  of  Vladivostok  and 
the  Pacific  littoral  of  Siberia. 

Area  19  Is  Sakhalin  Island,  occupied  by 
Russia  In  1806.  Half  of  It  was  lost  to  Japan 
In  the  war  of  1906.  but  all  of  It  was  reoccupled 
by  the  Soviet  Union  In  1946. 

Among  the  other  areas  designated  by  the 
1954  map  are  (3, 4)  the  Indian  border  reglona, 
(8)  Nepal,  (6)  Bhutan.  (8,  7,  14)  Bnrma.  (8) 
the  Andaman  Islands,  <9)  MaUya.  (10)  Thai- 
land, (11)  Indochina,  (13)  Taiwan.  (13)  the 
Sulu  Archipelago,  (15)  the  Ryukyus  and  (16) 
Korea. 

The  seriousness  with  which  Conununist 
China  views  Its  campaign  for  recovery  of 
"loet"  territories  is  emphaaized  by  growing 
Internal  propaganda. 


A  Sovlet-orteBted  reglBM  held  sway  In  Sln- 
ktang  at  the  owtbreak  of  World  War  n.  In 
!•!§  tt  awltehed  alleglanee  to  Chungking,  but 
a  BoartaB-lnsplred  rebellion  swltohed  the 
area  back  in  1944.  As  late  as  1949,  on  the 
of  the  Oommvnlet  takeover  In  Peiplng, 
■till  negotUttng  with  the  Chiang 
gOTamment  fbr  protection  of  Ras- 
aU**  "apeeial  interaat"  In  Sinklaag. 

arst  traattea  algaed  between  Commu- 
kd  OuauBunlat  Fatplng  In  ef  • 
ibaae  "apeoial  latereeta"  by 
Mtfli^  1^^  Jotat  oU  and  mineral  ezplaltBtloa 
nirraatw  tn  flw^fc-t^wg  la  whi<di  the  Rus- 
aians  bad  tkkt  majority  vote.  Theae  were  not 
diaaolved  until  1955. 


ANNIVERSARY      OP      COMMODORE 

PERRY'S      VICTORY      ON      LAKE 

ERIE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ican history  i>  rich  in  slogan  of  tri- 
umph— ^red  letter  days  in  the  saga  of 
our  victories. 

Today  we  mark  such  a  day — such  a 
victory — and  a  message  that  has  echoed 
down  all  our  years  since  that  September 
afternoon.  Just  150  years  ago,  Septem- 
ber 10, 1813. 

It  was  the  message  of  Commodore 
CHiver  Hasard  Perry  annonnetng  the  vic- 
tory of  Lake  Erie,  and  his  words  were, 
"We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are 
ours." 

The  great  mural  painting  above  the 
grand  staircase  outside  the  doors  of  this 
Senate  Chamber  is  a  lasting  tribute  to 
a  great  American  trtmnph,  and  to  a 
great  American. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  was  tmm  at 
South  Kingstown.  BX.  on  Angust  21, 
1785.  but  he  was  baptised  and  reared  in 
the  town  of  Newport,  across  Narragan- 
settBay. 

At  12  years  ot  age  he  went  to  sea  as 
a  midshipman,  and  at  18  he  was  Ueoten- 
ant  Perry  in  I'ffi— •«**  of  tbe  NmiUiluM  in 
Mediterranean  waters.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  of  1812  he  was  in  command 
of  the  fleet  in  Narraganaett  Bay. 

"nie  Great  Lakes  with  tbeh:  500  miles 
of  boundary  wiili  Canada  was  a  grare 
danger  point  for  the  American  North- 
west. The  British  fleet  niled  the  lakes 
and  threatened  to  Invade  us.  Oar  one 
ship  would  be  no  bar  to  them. 

Our  oountry  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  built 
at  Erie  and  pat  OUver  Hasazd  Perry  in 
charge  of  the  building.  The  conetrue- 
tten  of  that  fleet  was  little  less  than  a 
miracle.  Tlw  sfaipboUden.  reemifeed 
from  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  had  to 
make  their  way  through  a  trackless 
wilderness.  Guns  and  ammunitirm  were 
hauled  hundreds  of  miles  by  sled  and  ox- 
cart over  almost  ImpassaMe  trails.  Ev- 
erything Iron  was  melted  to  famish  hard- 
ware for  the  ships.  Within  6  months  of 
the  time  they  stood  as  trees  of  tbe  forest, 
the  vessels  were  finished  uid  floated. 

No  crews  of  wenrnMiwhlp  w«e  avail- 
able— negro   slaves,   boys,   and   soldiers 
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tHn»f"«*  BftUon.  Perry's  fleet  oommand- 
ed  only  54  gum:  the  Brltiah  fleet  bed  63 
fune  of  loiter  rente  end  weU-tr*iived 
crews. 

At  10  In  the  aaomlDg  of  September  10 
Penr  sighted  the  British  fleet  It  was 
Uie  bcglnniDg  of  a  day  of  frightful  batUe 
■o  weU  portnyed  by  the  brush  of  the 
artist.  The  ttde  of  Tlctory  seemed 
MAlnst  the  Amerleans.  Perry's  flagship, 
the  Latorence.  was  almost  shot  to  pieces. 
But  Ite  motto  for  the  day  was  "Dont  give 
up  the  ship."  Desperately,  the  Ameri- 
can ships  doeed  in  and  gave  fearful 
battle  at  cIom  range.  At  4  that  after- 
noon the  praod  British  flagship  lowered 
Its  flag  in  toicea  of  defeat.  On  the  deck 
of  the  Lawnmee.  Perry  received  thdr 
surrender,  but  refused  the  surrender  of 
their  swordt.  Hl«  warm  deelre  was  to 
treat  such  worthy  foe  with  aU  honor  and 
eourteay.  The  British  deeply  apprecUted 
this  generous  geature,  and  so  one  may 
flnd  even  a  richer  meaning  to  the  mes- 
sage of  that  day:  "We  have  met  the 
enemy  and  they  are  ours." 

Mr.  Preefalent,  I  know  many  visitors 
have  gone  through  the  corridors  of  the 
Capitol,  particularly  the  wing  of  the 
Senate,  and  m  ttiey  gaaed  at  the  paint- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  sUlrcase  about 
36  or  30  feet  from  where  I  now  stand, 
they  may  have  wondered  what  it  was 
about.  It  portrays  the  victory  of  Com- 
modore Ottvur  HaHkrd  Perry,  a  Rhode 
Islander,  on  Ijake  Krle. 

Mr.  LAU8CHB.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASnOBE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUaCHB.  I  am  delighted  to  join 
the  dleUngntehed  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Psnoail  bi  paying  tribute 
to  the  great  naval  hero  of  the  War  of 
ltl2.  The  buttle  about  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  spoken  took 
place  near  Pot-in-Bay.  Ohio.  There  is 
a  monument  at  Put-In-Bay  in  honor  of 
this  iiftr<"r«***^***  American. 

I  cannot  belp  thinking  at  this  time 
that  while  wu  9eak  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  Peny.  we  also  should  have  in 
iwiiwi  the  great  heroism  shown  by  so 
many  Amerleane  In  the  War  of  1813. 
■niere  Is  biOtilo.  Port  Stephenson,  which 
was  oommaaded  liy  a  MaJ.  George  Crog- 
han.  Hie  Vtts  aa  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment; and  be  dismayed  heroism  to  the 
fullest  degiue. 

I  am  dttig***"^  to  fain  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Maad  tn  his  remarks  about 
Perry.  I  wleh  also  at  this  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  aU  tiM  men  of  our  Nation  who 
fought  nobiy  in  that  war  to  preserve  our 
eountry. 

Mr.  PntfHr**.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
smt  to  havu  pglnted  at  this  point  in  the 
Ssooea  a  ieUv  I  wrote  to  Mr.  William 
M.  Hayneu,  ehaliman  of  the  Quests 
Coounlttce  la  eoniieetlon  with  the  Port 
Stepheneon  Beavdeenteimlal. 

There  beti^  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  bi  the  Rxcou. 

as  follows: 

Jdlt  15.  1963. 

lir.  Wu.  M.  BAnns. 

ChairwuM,  Qtuttt  Committee, 
Wort  StepKtntam  isequicentennUil, 
tremont,  Ohio. 

Dkae  m^  BATMas:  I  am  rery  grmtcful  for 
your  Icrttar  of  9nam  M  ta  ivlileh  you  InTlta 
BM  to  sttsad  the  Port  Stepbenaoa  8««ial- 
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oantennial    C«l«braUon   b«ln«    bcM    July    37 
to  August  S.  196S.  Inclusive. 

I  recognise  tbst  jou  ve.  In  this  year  of 
ises.  paying  tribute  to  the  heroic  spirit  of 
XiiM  r&nk  and  fUe  of  the  military  aiul  the 
nonmllltary  clUxens  in  fi^btlnc  for  the 
preeervaUon  of  the  freedom  of  our  country 
In  yovir  county  of  Sandusky,  on  the  river  of 
that  name,  stands  the  town  of  Fremont. 
formerly  named  Lower  Sandusky.  In  that 
town  lived  a  band  of  Wyandottes  called  the 
neutral  nation  Their  area  was  called  the 
place  of  refuge  Sanctuary  was  always  found 
by  the  tormented  and  oppressed  In  the  his- 
toric lands  of  the  United  States  In  which 
your  celebration  Is  now  being  held. 

Your  county  Is  the  birthplace  of  the  three 
times  Oovemor  of  Ohio  and  later  President 
of  the  United  States.  Rutherford  B  Hayes 
When  the  name  of  Lower  Sandusky  was 
sought  to  be  changed  to  Premont.  your  dUi- 
Ungulshed  cltlaen.  Mr  Rutherford  B  Hayes, 
opposed  the  suggeeted  change:  In  the  name 
and  In  lupport  of  his  position  he  offered  the 
following  argument  In  verse: 


'There  Is  a  prayer  now  going  round 
Which  I  dUltke  to  bear. 
To  change  the  name  of  this  old  town 
I  hold  so  very  dear 

"They  pray  the  court  to  alter  It, 
1  pray  to  Ood  they  wont; 
And  let  It  stand  Sandusky  yet 
And  not  John  C   Premont. 

"Sandusky  Is  a  pleasant  name; 
Tls  short  and  easy  spoken. 
Descending  to  us  by  a  chain 
That  never  should  be  broken. 

"Then  let  us  hand  it  down  the  stream 
CX  time  to  after  ages. 
And  Sandusky  be  the  theme 
Of  future  bfuxls  and  sages. 

"Won't  the  old  honest  sagums  rise. 

And  say  to  us  pale  faces. 
'Do  you  our  ancient  name  despise. 
And  change  our  resting-places? 

"  Our  fathers,  slumbered  here; 
Their  splrlU  cry,  "Oh.  don't 
Alter  the  name  to  us  so  dear 
And  substitute  PremontI"  ' 

"Therefore  my  prayer  shall  still  remain. 
Until  my  voice  grows  husky : 
Oh.  change  the  people,  not  the  name 
Of  my  old  home,  Sandusky  t" 

In  this  celebraUon  of  U>63.  In  the  midst 
of  speeches,  music,  and  prayer,  you  will  be 
reminded  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  MaJ.  Oeorge 
Croghan  and  his  Intrepid  men.  On  July 
30  of  the  year  of  181S,  the  British  General. 
Henry  Proctor,  and  Tecumseh  with  their  men 
appeared  near  Port  Meigs  to  besiege  that 
military  base.  The  alertness  of  the  then 
OoTemor,  WUllam  Henry  Harrison,  recog- 
nized that  the  real  goal  of  the  enemy  was 
Port  Stephenson  on  the  Sanduslcy  River 
where  your  distinguished  town  of  Premont 
stands  today. 

It  Is  a  rather  commonly  accepted  fact  that 
the  defense  of  Port  Stephenson  deserves  to 
be  ranked  among  the  great  achievements  of 
American  soldiers.  In  that  fort  were  scarcely 
aoo  men  ccmunanded  by  MaJ.  Oeorge 
Croghan.  He  was  only  21  years  of  age  but 
came  of  the  finest  OghtUig  stock  to  be  fotmd 
anywhere.  The  mere  mention  that  he  was 
a  nephew  of  George  Rogers  Clark  bespeaks 
excellently  of  his  fsarless  and  heroic  b€M:k- 
ground. 

It  was  believed  generally  that  Croghan 
could  not  hope  to  hold  out  through  a  siege 
imposed  by  the  BrlUsh  and  the  Indians  be- 
cause of  the  r^^'iTv—  of  the  number  of  men 
within  the  garrison  and  because  of  the  be- 
lief that  Croghan  and  those  men  could  not 
,^nt<^t«  a  siege  or  an  attack.  He  was  di- 
rected to  set  Ore  to  the  stockade  and  retreat 
through  the  woods  when  the  British  and 
the  Indians  appeared.     Patriots  of  our  coun- 


try are  moved  to  greater  courage  when  they 
read  the  answer  given  by  B^Jor  Croghan: 

•Order  for  retreat  received  too  late  to 
carry  Into  execution.  We  have  determined 
to  carry  this  place,  and.  by  heaven,  we  can  " 
Came  August  1.  1813.  Proctor,  the  English 
general,  and  Tecumseh.  the  Indian  chief, 
reached  the  fort  with  1.300  men.  more  than 
half  of  whom  were  Indians.  Proctor  ar- 
rogantly sent  a  message  demanding  sur- 
render and  warning  that  If  the  fort  were  not 
given  up  the  Indians  would  massacre  the 
garrison  But  read  and  listen  to  the  words 
of  Croghan : 

When  this  fort  surrenders,  there  will  be 
nobody   left   to  massacre." 

Proctor  and  Tecumseh  began  their  attack, 
their  battering  kept  up  all  night  but  with 
little  effect  Croghan  had  only  one  cannon 
and  It  was  a  small  one,  "Old  Betsy."  When 
the  signs  of  battle  were  growing  ominous, 
Old  Betsy '■  began  to  speak  more  vigorously 
•  Old  BeUy.  "  now  renown  and  supported  by 
heroic  men,  sent  the  Indians  fleeing  Into  the 
woods  and  the  British  to  their  boats  Port 
Stephenson  was  safe  and  trltmiphant  Ohio 
in  1813.  through  Major  Croghan  and  his  200 
men.  was  made  safe  against  the  Invasion 
from  Canada. 

If  only  the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  1983 
were  that  of  Major  Croghan  and  his  Intrepid 
men  In  1813,  how  much  more  respected  and 
safe  our  Nation  would  be 

Por  the  spirit  of  manliness,  patriotism, 
courageous  and  not  cowardly  political  action, 
our  leaders  In  Washington  ought  to  study 
and  follow  that  of  the  men  of  Port  Stephen- 
son in  1813.  If  that  were  done,  our  country 
would  be  In  a  much  safer  position,  more 
respected — not  only  at  home  but  throughout 
the   world. 

I  want  very  much  to  be  with  you  during 
your  celebration  of  this  Important  and  heroic 
event  In  the  hUtory  of  our  country,  I  will  be 
present  unless  my  duUes  In  Washington 
make  It  Impossible. 

Whether  I  am  present  or  not,  I  Join  with 
the  cltlxens  of  your  area  and  those  of  Ohio 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  heroic  men  who  at 
Port  Stephenson  In  1813  jaartlclpated  victo- 
riously in  the  battle  which  contributed  con- 
sptcuoxisly  In  the  preservation  of  our  coun- 
try. It  U  a  year  In  which  the  citizens  of 
your  area  Justifiably  rejoice  and  sing  praises 
to  the  heroes  of  the  past. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pkank  J  Lauschx 
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THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  This  week  the  Senate 
began  debate  on  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant issues  to  face  the  United  SUtes 
in  recent  history.  The  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  and  all  of  its  ramifications  will 
and  should  be  fully  discussed  and  con- 
sidered during  the  next  2  weeks. 

As  one  who  Is  most  anxious  to  support 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  presently  uncommitted  but  favor- 
ably Inclined  to  support  ratification  of 
this  treaty.  Such  leading  Americans  as 
General  Elsenhower,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  many  others  have  recom- 
mended ratification. 

However.  I  share  the  reservation  as 
expressed  by  General  Elsenhower: 

That  In  the  event  of  any  armed  aggres- 
sion endangering  the  vital  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  thU  Nation  would  be  the  sole 
Judge  of  the  kind  and  type  of  weaponry 
and  equipment  It  would  employ  as  well  as 
the  timing  of  their  use. 

This  reservation  was  addressed  to  that 
provision  in  article  I"  of  the  treaty  which 
reads: 

Tt)  prohibit,  to  prevent,  and  not  to  carry 
out  any  nuclear  weapon  test  explosion,  or 


any  other  nuclear  ezQlosion.   at  any  plaoe 
under  Its  Jurisdiction  or  oootrol. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  In 
it«  report,  seems  to  be  satisfied  that  "the 
treaty  In  no  way  impairs  the  authority 
of  the  Commander  In  Chief"  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Although  I  do  not  reject  the  position 
taken  by  this  distinguished  committee. 
I  do  feel  that  the  views  and  reservattons 
expressed  by  the  Immediate  past  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  not  be 
dismissed  as  lightly  as  I  feel  that  they 
have  been  In  the  report  I  cannot 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  overly 
casual  assumption  that  the  situation  en- 
visioned by  a  man  with  General  Elsen- 
hower's military  and  diplomatic  experi- 
ence could  not  happen. 

Should  such  a  situation  develop  our 
security  would  be  In  Jeopardy.  I  imder- 
stand  that  we  would  not  be  limited  in 
defending  ourselves  if  an  enemy  overtly 
attacked  the  United  States.  But  what 
would  be  the  situation  if  the  United 
States  determined  that  It  was  in  its  in- 
terests to  use  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
In  the  defense  of  one  of  our  allies,  for 
Instance?  Would  our  agreement  to  stop 
•any  other  nuclear  explosion"  mean  that 
we  were  abrogating  this  treaty? 

This  situation  demands  a  clear  inter- 
pretation. I  hesitate  to  support  a  Sen- 
ate reservation  written  into  the  treaty. 
because  this  might  require  renegotiatiooi 
of  the  treaty  itself.  Any  other  action  by 
the  Senate,  in  the  nature  of  a  "senae  of 
the  Senate"  resolution,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Senate's  understanding  of 
the  treaty  by  makhig  "leglslatlye  history" 
through  debate  and  agreement  on  pres- 
ently doubtful  situations  would  greatly 
clarify  the  boundaries  of  the  treaty.  But 
these  actions  would  not  be  bixMUng  on 
the  signatories. 

Therefore  I  urge  the  President  to  make 
a  statement  Indicating  his  understand- 
ing of  this  provision  of  the  treaty,  since 
it  is  the  Chief  Executive  himself  who 
must  make  the  Interpretations  of  treaties 
when  a  question  arises  of  the  type  under 
discussion  here. 

There  are  two  other  points  which  I 
believe  must  be  raised  at  this  time.  We 
are  being  asked  to  ratify  a  treaty  which 
gives  formal  assent  to  a  moratorium 
on  nuclear  testing  which  already 
is  In  effect  among  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Therefore,  while  this  treaty  and 
its  ratification  might  not  hare  any  real 
effect  on  the  number  of  nuclear  tests 
conducted  In  the  future — because  the  sig- 
natory countries  can  continue  the  mora- 
torium even  without  this  treaty — ^the  fact 
that  the  United  SUtes  is  signing  a  major 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  could 
affect  at  least  two  other  situations 
around  the  world. 

First.  I  hope  the  Senate  would  make 
it  clear  that  in  ratifying  this  trea^  the 
United  SUtes  has  not  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  Government  of  the  BoTlei 
Union  has  not  changed  in  the  slightest 
degree  iU  intent  to  "bury"  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world.  Tlw  basic 
philosophy  of  the  KrwUtn  is  materialis- 
tic, athelstie  communism  and  it  is 
pledged  to  stamp  out  free  institutions 
throughout  the  world. 


From  time  to  time  we  have  witnessed 
an  i4>parent  "thawing"  in  the  cold  war. 
But  always  the  Soviet  leadership  re- 
turned to  iU  imperialistic  objectives  and 
created  new  crises  through  the  world. 

Tliere  are  still  millions  upon  millions 
of  onoe-free  people  enslaved  by  Soviet 
imperialism.  At  the  very  times  that 
there  have  been  apparent  relaxations  of 
tensions  between  East  and  West,  repres- 
sive measures  were  Increased  by  Com- 
munist puppet  leaders  in  some  of  the 
captive  nations. 

Bfr.  President,  we  are  signing  an  agree- 
ment with  a  nation  whose  leaders  have 
a  philosophy  alien  to  ours,  a  philosophy 
repugnant  to  our  concept  of  interna- 
tional morality. 

We  must  be  satisfied  that  we  are  sign- 
ing this  agreement  in  our  own  Interest. 
Let  us  never  forget  that  when  the  Soviet 
leaders  signed,  the  mere  affixing  of  a 
signature  changed  nothing  In  their  atti- 
tude toward  the  United  States  or  their 
determination  to  destroy  freedom  wher- 
ever they  could  lay  oppressive  hands 
upon  it. 

The  second  point  that  should  be  dis- 
cussed is  that,  blimtly,  we  cannot  trust 
the  Soviet  Union.  Their  word  today  Is 
a  broken  promise  of  tomorrow.  If  this 
treaty  should  be  ratified,  the  United 
SUtes  should  be  constantly  on  guard 
against  any  of  Its  provisions  being  ab- 
rogated by  the  Soviet  Government. 
Treaties  are  generally  based  on  mutual 
respect  and  imderstanding.  This  treaty 
should  be  based  on  our  hopes  for  the 
future,  our  knowledge  of  the  past,  our 
awareness  that  one  of  the  signatories 
mtist  be  constantly  under  surveillance 
for  planned  violations.  The  security  and 
the  prestige  of  the  United  States  oould 
hardly  be  more  urgently  involved. 

It  is  the  desire  of  each  of  us  to  sup- 
port the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
to  support  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes.  It  is  my  hope  that  I  can.  But 
I  would  not  be  fulfilling  my  respon- 
sibilities as  a  Senator  unless  I  publicly 
voiced  some  of  the  reservations  which 
have  greatly  concerned  me  in  consider- 
ing this  treaty. 

This  could  be  a  major  step  toward 
peace,  which  all  of  us  eamesUy  desire. 
It  should  not  be  a  faltering  step  in  that 
direction.  To  make  it  a  firm  one,  and 
one  in  which  we  have  faith,  we  in  the 
fitaiate  need  some  further  information. 
This  must  come  from  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive who  is  charged  with  conducting  our 
foreign  policy. 


PLOWING  THE  SEA 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  very 
forceful  column  entitled  "Plowing  the 
Sea,"  written  by  our  distinguished  Chap- 
lain. Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  and 
ptdjllshed  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Washington  Sunday  SUr. 

In  the  article  Dr.  Harris  points  out  the 
dangers  that  beset  a  people  when  they 
become  indifferent  to  their  responsibil- 
ities to  government,  to  their  fellow  men, 
to  themselves,  and  to  their  families. 

Dr.  Harris  discusses  the  prophecies  of 
Amos,  who  diagnosed  the  ills  of  an  ailing 
social  order,  which  was  shot  through 


with  trickery,  bribery,  explolUtion,  and 
Injustice. 

He  further  pointed  out  that  any  at- 
tempt to  build  a  stable  nation  when  the 
Individual  citizens  of  the  Nation  are 
selfishly  feathering  their  own  nests 
through  Injustice  and  dishonesty,  and 
with  methods  that  degrade  the  dignity 
of  the  Individual,  Is  like  trying  to  plow 
the  ocean  with  oxen.  It  simply  cannot 
be  done. 

Dr.  Harris  sUted: 

What  avails  anything  prtMnlnent  men  in 
State  or  National  poets  of  public  service  may 
advocate  regarding  our  society  In  general  If. 
in  their  personal  lives  they  strike  selfish 
blows  at  the  foundation  of  the  home,  the 
institution  of  marriage,  the  fotmtainhead  of 
all  In  our  c<»nmon  life  which  is  high  and 
holy.  In  the  words  of  a  weU-lcnown  col- 
umnist, who  sees  the  truth  in  the  ancient 
words  of  Amos:  "Such  men  reveal  Instabil- 
ities of  behavior  which  scholars  have  found 
to  be  historically  characteristic  of  advanced 
societies  on  their  way  down." 

Dr.  Harris'  words  are  worthy  of  the 
gravest  consideration.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  RicotD  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Plowing  thz  Sbs 

(By  Dr.  Prederlck  Brown  Harris.  Chaplain  of 
the  UJ3.  Senate) 

As  the  end  of  the  vacation  season  hoves  in 
regretful  sight,  cars  often  bumper  to  bumper, 
are  headed  toward  the  sea.  For  Jaded  spirits 
and  tired  bodies  what  a  reslstlees  magnet  U 
the  ocean.  How  one  long  landlocked  yearns 
for  the  Bl^t  of  It,  the  smell  at  It.  the  elixir 
of  It.  There  Lb  magic  In  the  sea  as  we  bear 
Its  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  simply 
cannot  happen  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
One  sees  cars  heading  for  the  open  water 
laden  with  boats,  but  never  a  car  eeaward 
botmd  with  a  plow  or  a  tractor.  The 
prophet  of  old,  Amos,  fearless  social  reform- 
er, coined  a  haunting  plirase  to  suggest  the 
ultimate  in  futility.  He  was  speaking  to 
farmers  as  he  said:  "As  you  gaze  at  the 
numberless  acres  of  the  ocean,  there  Is  one 
thing  that  Is  not  within  the  ix>unds  of  pos- 
slbUlty.  You  cannot  plow  the  sea  with 
oxen." 

Now  the  discoveries  of  science  have  made 
our  modem  world,  in  many  ways,  the  sort 
of  world  that  Alice  was  looking  at  In  her 
wonderland.  As  the  little  lassie  was  pur- 
suing a  white  rabbit  It  was  said  in  that 
tcqwy-turvy  book :  "Tou  see  so  many  out-of- 
the-way  things  had  happened  to  her  that 
Alice  had  begun  to  think  Uiat  very  few 
things  Indeed  were  really  impossible."  But, 
even  in  our  modem,  scientific  wonderland 
there  is  nothing  our  bewildered  day  needs 
to  be  told  more  sternly  and  solemnly  than 
that  we  are  living  In  a  universe  where  cer- 
tain propoeitions  automatically  are  vetoed. 
As  OUbert  Chesterton  whimsically  put  it: 
"When  you  decide  to  draw  a  giraffe  you  must 
draw  him  with  a  long  neck.  If.  In  your  bold. 
creative  way,  you  hold  yotirself  free  to  draw 
a  giraffe  with  a  short  ne<^  you  will  simply 
find  that  you  are  not  free  to  draw  a  giraffe." 
In  our  psttl^r  to  save  our  democratle  way, 
one  of  the  fallacies  Is  that  we  are  attempting 
to  do  some  things  that  cannot  be  done.  We 
glory  In  our  democratle  freedom.  But.  one 
of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  freedom  (If  It 
U  to  be  kept)  Is  that  there  are  aome  things 
one  U  not  free  to  do  wlthoat  ooUldlng  with 
the  universe.  That  was  what  Amos,  the 
fearless  preacher  of  long,  king  ago.  was  sens- 
ing as  he  lifted  up  a  truth  for  his  own  day 
and  for  all  days.     The  prophet  had  dlagnoeed 
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tta*  Ute  at  Ml  •Ulag  neUl  ortter  sbot  ihioush 
wltb  trlekwry.  taitMry.  •zpIolUUon  umI  in- 

It  ««■  ft  017  wa  nracb  tlk«  otm  Uut  wa 
would  not  b*  — miiia  >o  ftnd  It  (tetad  1M8. 

4o  Km*  ttln^  ttttt  oftanoC  b«  don«.  Ltetan 
to  Aaoa  •■  fe*  ftftM:  "Tou  cannot  oultlTft«« 

til*  1 MM—  mmm  of  baavUic  vatar  wttb  a 

plov."  Aatf,  lo*  todftj  IM  would  of  ooune 
add.  "with  ft  tnctor."  Ha  wma  declaring 
that  any  attanpt  to  build  a  stable  nation, 
whan  tha  IndiTldual  cltlzena  of  tba  nation 
are  aalflahly  (aftthariac  thalr  own  neaU 
thKNifh  tftjaallftft  ftod  dtahonaaty.  and  with 
BMthodi  Ihft*  tfftfrada  tiM  dignity  of  tha  in- 
dlTMual*  1»  Mto  tvytac  to  plow  tha  ooaan 
with  oaaa— It  Jvaft  aaaBot  ba  done.  It  U  •■ 
donmail  to  dtoftftlar  aa  It  to  certain  tbat  an 
■nrlant  ptov  ar  •  modara  tractor  would  be 
bwlad  In  tha  aaplhi  U  the  aaa. 

(fcHT4>>—.  taipaMlblllty  nxatchlng  the  one 
that  AsMia  rtftMft  haa  coma  down  tha  agaa 
vtth  tha  wlitfaaft  of  tba  eanturlaa  In  the 
«da^,  "Tvu  oftmntrl  maha  a  allh  puree  out  of 
u  a«w^  ear."  11m  fvaquent  troobta  wltb  our 
day  to  that  tha*  aca  too  many  aodal  engl- 
xkaera  endaaTorlnc  to  bring  In  the  kingdom 
of  tmmaa  battatmant  by  dealing  moatly  in 
bloaprlnta  rwM^m  than  to  wblte  Uvea.  Tbey 
•tr«M  chanflBK  BUipa  rather  than  cbanglng 
BMn.  niiiilallli  e(  Tarloua  brands.  o^toBD 
sincere  enough  In  its  attempt  to  laasen  ez- 
Bltrttatlon  aiMl  to  bring  more  of  the  rood 
thing»  of  Ufa  to  more  people,  to  still  dealing 
with  unehackad  salflshneas  which  will  wreck 
tha  beat  laid  plans  of  mice  or  men. 

Then,  wa  moat  not  forget  that  you  cannot 
build  a  wkotaaaoM  and  stable  commonwealth 
by  degrading  Iftft  home  wboae  sanctity  Is  the 
hop*  of  tha  futsaa.  Tou  can  no  more  do 
that  than  yav  aaa  aaa  a  plow  on  tba  aaa. 
What  avatla  aaytlUDg  prominent  men  tn 
Statu  or  MaMoaal  poata  of  public  samce  may 
advoeata  lafpatflac  aur  sodaty  tn  general 
U.  to  thato  panonal  Uvaa  thay  strike  aelAah 
tatowB  at  tha  taandattasi  of  tha  home,  the 
Instltuthas  oC  auKxtaga.  tbe  fouatsOnhaad 
<rf  all  In  nor  aoaftiBoa  life  which  to  high  and 
holy.  la  tha  wda  of  a  waU-known  ool- 
Kho  aaaft  tha  truth  In  the  ancient 
of  Amomt  "Such  men  rereal  Instablll- 
-rf  bahaiiar  which  acholars  have  found 
to  ba  hlatovtoallf  aharaetartotlc  of  adTanoed 
aoCa^laa  on  thalr  way  down." 

Who  eaa  AoaM  that  If  amid  notoy  dc- 
bataa  cA  oar  day  wa  gava  Amoa  tha  floor  and 
bad  hhn  spaab.  ha  would  say:  Wbara  are 
yoar  new  bmb  to  make  your  propoeed  new 
order  workY  Do aaaD  plow  tbe  sea  with  oxen? 
And  that  seer  would  gladly  accept  a  modem 
I  part  •<  hla  propbacy  for  the  30th 

Btury: 

"We  cannot  hava  Utopia  now, 
It^  a  waata  of  time  to  plan  it: 

For  If  wa  had  Utopia  now 
Would  wa  find  the  men  to  man  it? 

You  cannot  work  the  Utopian  plan 
Unlaaa  you  have  the  Utopian  man." 


Any  more 
with  oonn. 


thaa  jrou  can  plow  tbe  ocean 


THB  PROBLEli  OP  CUBA 

Mr.  PELZt.  Mr.  President,  one  of  our 
great  dilSculttes  as  leaders  of  govern- 
ment is  that  wa  are  so  concerned  with 
the  prohleMS  flf  the  immediate,  we  all 
too  rarely  look  ahead  into  the  future. 

Thla  appUeg  parUeularly  to  Cuba.  We 
•ee  it  as  an  Immediate  problem  today 
and  tomorrow.  We  are  concerned  with 
the  presence  of  Soviet  citizens  there,  be 
they  VQluntaari  or  technician,  be  they 
10.000  or  IMM.  We  are  concerned  with 
the  abacnoa  of  flieedom.  the  harsh  po- 
tttleal  coimuum  ttiat  exist  on  that  un- 
happy island.  Xbe  arrests  and  executions. 


and  the  general  misery  that  rests  there 
so  ctoac  to  our  own  norlda  doorstep. 

BficauiM*  of  our  preoccupation  with  the 
present — and  I  submit  that  it  is  an  ex- 
cessive preoccupation  because  Cuba  is  an 
aggravation  and  not  a  mortal  threat — 
we  all  too  rarely  think  of  the  future. 

In  this  regard,  reading  through  the 
CoMcaasaiONAi.  Rscobo  a  couple  of  days 
ago,  I  came  across  a  remarkably  fine 
speech  by  our  colleague,  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Psabson]. 
While  not  agreeing  with  his  every  point, 
I  found  myself  in  complete  accord  with 
his  fundamental  thesis  that  we  must 
look  into  the  future;  raise  our  eyes  a 
little  bit  and  make  constructive  and  pro- 
ductive plans  for  the  happy,  and  I  be- 
lieve inevitable,  day  that  will  come  when 
Cuba  has  thrown  off  its  Communist 
yoke. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Peahson  on  a 
very  real  service  he  has  done  by  means 
of  his  speech  which  takes  our  minds  Into 
the  future,  an  exercise  we  do  all  too 
rarely,  for  which  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Kansas. 


SENATOR  ANDERSON  AND  SENATOR 
8ALTONSTALL  HONORED  BY 
AMERICAN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  McQOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  two  of  our 
colleagues,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  AwbmsonI,  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Sax.- 
ToasTAix).  have  been  honored  by  the 
American  PoUtical  Science  Association. 

These  two  Senators  were  given  the  as- 
sociation's biennial  IMstinguished  Serv- 
ice Awards  for  their  outstanding  work  in 
the  87th  Congress,  at  the  association  s 
annual  meeting  in  New  York,  last  week. 

I  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  calling 
attention  to  Senator  Ahduson's  selec- 
tion for  this  honor.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  a  native  of 
South  Dakota.  He  was  bom  and  reared 
in  surroundings  which  build  the  sort  of 
tenacious  and  resolute  ciiaracter  men- 
tioned in  his  citation. 

All  Senators  will.  I  am  sure,  applaud 
the  selection  made  by  the  PoliUcal 
Science  Aasoclatlon,  for,  whether  we  have 
always  agreed  with  Senator  Andxrson 
or  not.  all  of  us  recognise  him  as  an  ener- 
getic and  effective  advocate  of  conserva- 
tion of  the  Nations  resources,  of  the 
Nation  s  science  programs  especially  in 
the  fields  of  nuclear  physics  and  space, 
of  medical  care  for  the  aged,  of  modern- 
izing Senate  rules,  ahd  of  many  other 
measures  to  preserve  and  enhance  the 
values  of  our  democratic  system. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  wervti  on 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee with  Senator  Andsrson.  I  have 
seen  the  steady  procession  of  bills — the 
wilderness  bill,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  bill,  the  water  resources  re- 
search bill  and  others — which  have  been 
processed  and  reported  under  his  author- 
ship and  guidance.  As  was  noted  on  the 
floor  at  the  time  S.  2,  the  water  resources 
research  bill,  was  before  the  Senate,  no 
Senator  had  an  earlier  or  steadier  flow 
of  important  legislation  ready  for  final 


consideration  than  the  man  whom  the 
American  Pohtical  Science  Association 
has  given  its  much-deserved  recognition. 

At  various  times  during:  my  public 
career,  I  have  found  the  friendly  counsel 
of  Clinton  Anderson  to  be  invaluable. 

Although  I  have  not  been  as  close  to 
the  work  of  the  able  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  was  awarded  the  associa- 
tion's recognition  from  the  minority  side, 
I  know  that  his  citation  for  effective, 
quiet  service  is  richly  deserved.  His 
dignity,  wisdom  and  kindness  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  me  as  a  new  Member 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  an  account  of  the  American  Po- 
litical Science  Association's  awards.  The 
article  is  taken  from  the  Washington 
Star  of  Friday,  September  6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
PouB    Lawmakzks    Win    Poltticai.    Scixncz 

HONOS 

Four  Members  of  Congress  have  been  hon- 
ored by  the  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation with  DtBtlngulahed  Service  Awards. 

Tbe  biennial  honors  were  presented  last 
night  in  New  York  to: 

Senator  AnsKaaow,  Democrat,  of  New  Mex- 
ico, chairman  of  the  Senate  Space  Com- 
mittee. 

Senator  Saltx^nstaix.  Republican,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, chairman  of  the  Senate  Repub- 
lican Conference  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Appropriations  and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees. 

Reprcaantattve  Mabom,  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  chairman  of  tbe  House  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcctnmittee. 

Representative  Cuvtib,  Republican,  of  Mis- 
souri, a  member  of  tha  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

Tha  awards  are  made  possible  by  a  grant 
from  the  William  Benton  Foundation,  aet 
up  by  former  Senator  William  Benton,  of 
Connecticut. 

The  purpose  Is  "to  honor  legislators  for 
distinguished  congressional  service  and  to 
dramatise  the  crucial  role  of  a  freely  elected 
legislative  body  In  maintaining  the  values 
and  proceasea  of  our  democratic  aoclety." 

The  citations  read  In  part: 

Senator  Andbbson:  "Reaolute  and  effective 
In  advancing  causes  In  which  he  beUevea 
deeply,  he  consistently  looks  beyond  the 
Immediate  necessities  of  policy,  considering 
foremost  the  prospects  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

"He  Is  an  eloquent  and  persuasive  leader 
In  the  struggle  for  conaervatlon  *  *  *  of  the 
Nation's  resources.  Intimately  Involved  in 
the  complex  and  Increasingly  Important  rela- 
tlonahlp  between  Oovemment  and  science, 
he  plays  a  leading  role  In  the  careful  devel- 
opment of  atomic  energy  and  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  about  space.  Without 
regard  for  his  own  health,  he  champions 
vigorously  the  cause  of  medical  care  for  the 
NaUon'a  aged." 

*fTnatT^  Saltokbtau.  :  "Kxtremely  success- 
ful In  finding  common  ground  on  which  ad- 
vocates of  divergent  viewpoints  can  stand,  he 
la  particularly  effective  In  conference  com- 
mittee and  executive  committee  sessions. 

"A  committee  man  rather  than  an  orator, 
he  disdains  publicity  In  favor  of  qtilet  serv- 
ice. •  •  •  A  p€krty  leader,  he  nonetheless  has 
achieved  a  reputation  for  placing  the  na- 
tional interest  above  partisan  conatderatlons, 
serving  aa  an  laftuanUal  symbol  of  bipar- 
Usan  cooperation  in  foreign  aflalxa." 

RepreaenUtlvc  Mauon:  "Under  bis  guid- 
ance. $1  billion  a  week  flows  from  the  Capl- 
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tol  to  the  Pentagon.  HU  Baaloua  oonoam 
for  tbe  naUonal  defenaa  U  tempered  by  c<m- 
cern  for  tbe  Nation's  eoonomy.  Hla  raapact 
and  friendship  for  tha  MUltary  BrtabUah- 
ment  Is  tempered  by  a  commitment  to  ci- 
vlllan  control." 

RepresenUUve  Cuans:  "With  atfftoaa  te- 
nacity, with  a  love  of  hearty  dabata  •  •  • 
he  seeks  to  maintain  the  vltaUty  of  tha  Oon- 
gress  and  of  bis  party.  •  •  •  Ha  q>eaka  with 
a  compelling  voice  In  the  development  of  hU 
party's  approach  to  tha  problem  of  fuU  em- 
ployment In  a  rapidly  automating  aoonomy. 
A  student  of  Oongreaa,  be  la  in  the  fore- 
front •  •  •  In  working  for  alteration  of 
rules  and  procedures  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  changing  society  In  a  changUig  world." 


REMARKS  BY  THE  PRESIDKNT  AT 
THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
THE  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE  FOR 
TAX  REDUCTION  IN  1983,  STATLER 
HILTON     HOTEL,     WASmNQTON, 
DC.  SEPTEMBER   10.   19«3 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.      Mr.    President, 
President  Kennedy  delivered,  today,  an 
extremely  Important  address  before  the 
National    Conference    of    the    Business 
Committee  for  Tax  Reduction.    Hla  re- 
marks deal  with  the  great  Importance 
of  his  tax  legislation  to  every  family  and 
Individual   in  the  United  States.     Mr. 
President,  much  is  at  stake  in  the  pro- 
posed tax  cut.    It  will  mean  a  great  deal 
to  the   hard-pressed   taxpayers  as  to- 
dividuals.    But,  eren  more,  it  will  be  of 
exceptional  significance  to  the  Nation. 
It  is,  in  the  view  of  the  administration, 
not  only  an  essential  insurance  against 
still  another  recession  but  it  is  a  positive 
economic  stimulant  which  wiU  take  up 
slack  in  the  economy  and  hence  provide 
more   Jobs  and  better  income  for  the 
people  in  an  expanding  eoonomy. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  President,  that  this  Con- 
gress is  confronted  with  a  great  deal  of 
highly  significant  leglslatiofi.  We  are 
trying  to  move  it,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  will  continue  to  move  it  as  it  reaches 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  from  Committee. 
But  the  President  has  emphasised  the 
great  importance  which  attaches  to  the 
tax  bill.    He  has  called  it: 

The  moat  Important  domeatlc  economic 
legislation  to  come  before  the  Congreaa  m 
the  past  16  years. 

In  light  of  the  President's  evaluation, 
regardless  of  what  each  of  us  may  per- 
sonally think  about  the  measure.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  all  of  us  would 
see  the  propriety  and  desirability  of  the 
Congress  acting  on  this  measure — one 
way  or  another — without  delay  and  dur- 
ing this  session. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress by  the  President  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooao, 
as  follows: 
RncAaicB  bt  thb  PassiDBirr  at  thb  Natiomal 

CoNrBBBWci  or  thb  Boannaa  CommTas 

roa  Tax  Riduction  Of  IMS,  Btunjm  BlLTOir 

HOTKL,    WABHIIVaTOM,    D.C.,    SSPTOIB^    10. 

1963 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  OongraaB. 
members  of  the  Buslnaaa  Oommlttaa  for  Tax 
Reduction,  participants  m  tha  Nattooal  Con- 
ference on  Tax  Reduction,  ladiaa  and  gentle- 
men. I  admire  your  conoam  for  oar  Na- 
tion's buslnaaa  as  wall  aa  your  owa.    Tha  bill 


you  ara  here  to  support  U  the  most  Impor- 
tant domaatle  eoonomlc  measure  to  ocoke 
before  the  Coogreaa  In  the  paat  16  years. 
Its  paaaaga  is  asaantlal  to  tha  haedth  and 
growth  of  our  economy  diu^ng  the  next  15 
yaaca.  Its  benaflta  are  not  limited  to  any  one 
segment  of  aoclety.  If  It  Is  defeated,  diluted 
or  imduly  delayed,  the  adverse  consequences 
would  ba  felt  by  every  famUy  and  business 
In  tha  country.  It  is  not  a  partisan  meas- 
ure  m*^  this  Is  not  a  partisan  gathering. 

Xt  is  a  bill  which.  If  it  Is  to  be  fully  effective, 
laust  be  passed  this  year,  without  restrictive 
amendments;  and  I  believe,  with  your  help, 
that  It  wUl. 

There  Is  no  need  l>efore  this  audience  to 
daaorlba  m  detaU  the  tax  reduction  features 
you  already  know  so  well.  The  essential  fig- 
ures to  bear  In  mind  are  these: 

The  bin  provides  for  a  tottil  net  tax  reduc- 
tion at  $11  bllUon  a  year,  of  which  »8.7  bil- 
lion would  go  to  individuals  and  $2.3  billion 
to  corporations.  Tbis  Is  In  addition  to  the 
$3^  bllUon  reduction  In  corporate  tax  Ua- 
bllltlea  brought  about  last  yeai  through  de- 
preciation reform  and  the  Investment  tax 
credit.  Tbeae  proposed  reductions  would  be 
affective  m  two  stages.  Two- thirds  of  the 
Individual  reduction  (or  $6.6  bilUon)  and 
mora  than  one-half  of  the  corporate  reduc- 
tion (or  $1.4  billion)  or  a  total  of  $7  billion. 
would  go  Into  effect  on  January  1.  1064,  less 
than  4  months  from  today.  The  balance 
would  be  effective  a  year  later. 

There  is  also  no  need  to  convince  this 
group  of  the  Importance  of  this  bill  as  a 
boost  to  the  economy.  Toxir  presence  here, 
the  leadership  provided  by  the  Business 
Committee  for  Tax  Reduction  and  the  State- 
ment of  Principles  adopted  by  its  members, 
bear  witness  to  your  conviction  that  our 
present  high  tax  rates  bobble  the  economy. 
and  that  a  prompt,  substantial  and  iMXMdly 
baaad  cut  in  Individual  and  ccMi>orate  tax 
rataa  la  naceaaary  to  give  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy  the  extra  strength  our  pres- 
ent tax  structure  now  drains  away. 

Svan  after  2%  years  of  steady  advance, 
manufacturing  In  this  country  today  Is  still 
operating  at  only  87  percent  of  capacity — 
busmaaa  fixed  Investment  Is  still  below  10 
paroant  of  otir  total  output — and  unemploy- 
ment, for  the  70th  straight  month,  la  still 
ahova  6  percent.  Tou  know  as  weU  as  I 
what  that  has  done  to  your  market  for  goods 
and  aervtoea.  Tou  know  as  well  as  I  that  this 
Nation  must  create  new  Jobs — Jobs  for  work- 
ara  replaced  by  automation.  Jobs  for  those 
diq|»laoed  from  the  farm,  Joba  for  young  peo- 
ple leaving  school.  Jobs  to  ease  the  problems 
of  race  relations  and  youth  delinquency  and 
labor  lanreat.  And  this  bill  reflects  a  con- 
scious decision  to  give  a  major  responsibility 
and  opportunity  to  American  business  to 
meat  thoae  needs  through  lurlvate  means. 

Tills  bill  Is  only  a  part — but  an  essential 
part — of  an  overaU  economic  program.  We 
are  simultaneously  taking  steps  designed  ul- 
timately to  balance  our  International  pay- 
ments, to  balance  our  budget  and.  above 
all,  to  balance  our  economy  at  levels  of  full 
employment  and  production. 

Tax  reduction  is  essential  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  all  of  these  goals.  By  increasing  our 
productivity  and  oompeUtlve  abUlty,  and  by 
Increasing  the  attractiveness  of  Investing  at 
home  Ivft-ti^^  of  abroad.  It  wUl  help  us  Im- 
prove our  balance  of  payments.  By  expand- 
ing consumption  and  Investnient,  it  will  help 
us  create  more  Jobs.  By  removing  a  restric- 
tive brake  on  national  growth  and  Income,  It 
will  work  against  the  recurrent  forces  of  re- 
cession. And  by  reducing  the  coatly  drain 
of  unemployment  and  receeslon  whUe  ex- 
panding our  national  income  and  tax  reve- 
nuaa,  it  will — combined  with  an  ever  stricter 
control  of  expenditures — reduce  and  eventu- 
ally end  the  pattern  of  chronic  budgetary 
deflclto. 

Despite  all  of  these  advantages — despite 
the  fact  that  our  economy  today  Is  advanc- 


ing partly  m  anticipation  of  a  substantial 
tax  cut — there  are  those  who,  for  reasons 
of  their  own,  oppose  this  bill;  and  their  oppo- 
sition warrants  our  attention.  If  they  are 
unable  to  defeat  the  bUl  openly,  or  to  find 
enough  Members  of  Congress  wlUlng  to  op- 
pose It  directly,  their  strategy  apparently  will 
be  twofold: 

First,  to  delay  the  bUI's  passage  imtll  some 
time  next  year;  and,  second,  to  amend  It  In 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  It  from  becoming 
fully  effective  In  the  abeence  of  some  other 
fiscal  event,  such  as  a  reduction  In  next 
June's  estimated  net  debt. 

Either  one  of  these  moves  would  seriously 
undermine  the  gains  already  made  as  well 
as  those  we  hope  to  make.  Either  one  of 
these  moves  would  dilute.  If  not  Imperil,  the 
benefits  this  blU  offers  the  Nation. 

The  disadvantages  of  delay  are  apparent. 
I  have  said  since  last  December  that  this  was 
the  year  for  tax  reduction.  Inflationary 
pressures  are  In  check.  No  major  mUltary 
crisis  strains  our  resources.  Our  moat  press- 
ing econcmlc  problems  are  underinvestment, 
unemployment  and  our  balance-of -payments 
deficit.  The  sooner  this  bill  U  enacted,  the 
sooner  It  will  begin  stimulating  tovestment, 
enlarging  emplojrment  and  Improving  our 
payments  balance. 

This  bill,  moreover,  Is  Insurance — reces- 
sion insurance — and  the  prudent  man  does 
not  tempt  fate  by  unnecessarily  delaying  his 
acquisition  of  Insurance.  Excluding  war 
years,  this  Nation  has  had  a  recession  on  the 
average  every  42  months  since  the  Second 
World  War — or  every  44  months  since  the 
First  World  War.  By  January,  it  wlU  have 
been  44  months  since  the  last  recession  be- 
gan. I  do  not  say  that  a  recession  next  year 
is  either  inevitable  without  a  tax  cut  or  Im- 
possible with  one.  But  I  do  know  that  the 
prompt  enactment  of  this  bill,  making  cer- 
tain both  immediate  and  prospective  tax 
reductions,  will  Improve  business  conditions, 
increase  consumer  and  investment  Incentives 
and  make  the  most  of  the  antirecession 
thrust  that  this  tax  cut  can  provide. 

To  wait  until  next  year — even  though  the 
effective  date  of  January  1  could  be  retained 
on  a  retroactive  basis — would  be  to  court 
uncertainty.  Inadequacy,  and  perhaps  total 
failure.  For  at  the  beginning  of  each  yecu-, 
even  In  a  second  session,  the  mills  of  the 
Congress  grind  slowly.  Next  year  there  may 
be  new  pressures  to  bold  off  untU  some  new 
crisis  has  passed,  or  some  new  economic 
trend  Is  made  clear,  or  some  other  political 
event  Is  behmd  us.  For  those  opposed  to  this 
blU,  the  time  vrlll  never  be  right.  "Delay," 
said  the  ancient  Romans,  "Is  always  fatal  to 
those  who  are  prepared" — and  this  Nation 
is  prepared  now  for  a  substantial  cut  In  taxes. 
The  time  to  enact  this  bill  Is  now — for  the 
opportunity  may  not  come  again. 

The  second  strategy  of  thos^(^ppoeed  to 
this  bill  is  to  make  It  dependent  by  law  on 
other  fiscal  developments — for  example,  in 
the  form  offered  in  committee,  to  deny  to 
both  individual  and  corporate  taxpayers  the 
$4  billion  worth  of  second-stage  tax  cuts 
unless  the  net  public  debt  on  next  June 
30  is  $304  billion  or  less.  To  some,  this  may 
sound  harmless,  inasmuch  as  this  figure  is 
only  slightly  less  than  that  resulting  from 
Treasury  Secretary  Dillon's  own  rough  esti- 
mate of  tbe  current  budget  deficit.  But 
this  amendment  was  rejected  in  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  should  be 
rejected  if  offered  agam  on  the  House  floor, 
for  four  fundamental  reasons: 

(1)  The  tax  bill  is  needed  on  its  own 
merite  and  should  not  be  conditioned  by 
any  other  event; 

(2)  Should  lagging  Federal  revenues  next 
summer  make  fulfillment  of  this  condition 
Impossible,  that  would  be  a  clear  sign  to 
proceed  with,  not  prevent,  the  second  stage 
of  tax  reduction: 

(3)  Revenue,  deficit  and  debt  estimates 
for  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  are  necessarUy 
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Secretary  nDonli  rough  eetlmate,  more- 
te   T«»**»y    that — a    very   rough    esti- 
e    marte  at  a  time  when  the  Oongreas 

not  oeafAaMI  aetkm  on  legislation  and 

approprtotlOMi  for  the  current  year.  To  re- 
quire, aa  tlili  aaaandment  requires,  that  11 
inCTit*«T  later  Iria  eaUmate  must  prove  wholly 
eorrwst  to  viMlly  tmreallatlc.  Actually,  the 
(Stcimtmij  fWveMt  a  deficit  for  this  fiscal 
year  at  99^  Mmon — which  would,  on  the 
baala  of  the  f^^wg  public  debt,  mean  a 
net  debt  oa  aait  Jtme  90  of  13042  bU- 
Uon.  TUto  to  an  eetlmate  both  of  what  the 
Om^tmB  wfll  *>  and  of  what  the  economy 
win  do.  It  It  war*  exactly  correct,  the  Na- 
tioB  would  lose  a  H-bOUon  economic  booat 
because  of  a  iMO  mllUon  difference. 

Tet  9300  mQUan  to  not  even  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  of  oar  national  debt — It  is  not 
even  one-half  of  the  amount  we  are  likely 
to  collect  on  June  80  alone — and,  while  I 
always  espwrt  gnat   things   of   Mr.  Dillon. 

I  do  not  espaeC  tha  tanpoaslble.     In  the  last 

II  year*,  xvwiuie  eatlmatea  made  at  this 
time  of  year  bare  only  three  times — In  fiscal 
years  IMO,  IMS  and  IMS— come  within  a 
Umion  donan  <rf  the  final  actxial  figure.  To 
allow  the  Cat*  of  a  vitally  needed  tax  re- 
duction to  b*  daelded  by  the  accuracy  or  in- 
accuracy of  a  nacaaurlly  inexact  prediction 
oomee  very  dOM  to  reating  the  naUonal  wel- 
fare on  a  gam*  of  chance. 

Under  such  drcumstancea.  bow  can  any 
businessman  or  Inreator  plan  for  the  future? 
How  can  ^  mak*  even  a  reasonable  guees 
aa  to  how  eloa*  thla  estimate  will  be,  bow 
much  rMlaral  revenue  will  be  earned,  how 
much  the  OoogrMa  will  spend,  whether  the 
weather  wlU  brtng  a  bigger  farm  surplus, 
whether  btqp«r«  wUl  be  found  for  Federal 
mortgage*  and  other  asseu  at  reasonable 
price*,  or  VHstlMr  aome  technological  break- 
through or  raw  material  price  increase  or  In- 
ternational ertal*  will  suddenly  augment  our 
outUy*  for  national  defense?  The  coet  of 
last  fallli  Cuban  crlala  alone,  for  example. 
was  neaity  f300  million. 

A  liiiilliMaman  attempting  to  f ormulaU  his 
spending  plans  in  advance  will  regard  that 
kind  of  seoond-«tage  tax  cut  promise  as  no 
promise  at  aU.  It  win  become  a  highly  spec- 
ulatlv  matter— and  concrete  plans  cannot  be 
based  on  sp*ealatlon.  Being  less  certain  of 
his  market  and  profit,  therefore,  be  will  not 
undertake  a*  mtMSh  npanston  now — and  this 
will  not  oiOj  ahortchange  the  national  econ- 
omy but  !mi*as*  the  national  debt.  As 
former  Treasury  Secretartee  Humphrey  and 
Andereon  palx.t*d  OQt  during  the  last  admin- 
totratkm,  th*  d*M  limit  doe*  not  and  cannot 


«OB«n>l  e«p*ndl«ure* — for    they   depestd   en 
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Tbto  to  noC  let  m*  mak*  el 
m*ai  o««r  the  Ae^sabAllty  of  eKpenditfire 
oaotMvl.  Ittto  admlatotiBtloB  ha*  pledged 
a  tigbter  rstn  over  expenditoree.  and  w*  are 
(uUUUBg  that  piedge.  Las*  January  I  sub- 
laiMsd  a  budget  for  ftsoal  1964  which— ex- 
for  unavoklable  defense,  spaee.  and  In- 
ohargee  on  the  national  debt — was 
In  expenditures  than  the  prior  year. 
k  steady  growth  in  tba  Matlon's  eoon- 
omy  and  population.  Such  a  reduction  had 
been  attempted  only  three  other  times  In  the 
13  pr^f^^^nj  J9V9 — and.  to  belp  achieve  It. 
««  pared  td  billion  from  dvUian  agency 
Iradget  requests.  I  have  stnoe  recommended 
■till  further  cuU  to  the  Con  trees,  and  we 
now  expect  to  conclude  the  fiscal  year  with 
a  total  weU  below  that  submitted  last  Janu- 
ary. 

This  administration  to  not  opposed  to  ex- 
penditure control.  On  the  oootivy,  we  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  oar  budget  expendi- 
tures for  civilian  agencies  in  the  fiscal  year 
)ust  ended  were  tl.T  blUion  below  the  Janu- 
ary estimate*.  We  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
our  debt,  in  terms  of  both  dollars  and  per- 
centage, roee  last  year  at  a  considerably 
^ower  pace  than  the  Indebtedness  of  our 
Nation's  cosisumers,  private  business  and 
State  and  local  governments.  We  take  pride 
In  the  fact  that  we  have  reduced  the  ratio  of 
our  Federal  civilian  expendlturee  to  naUonal 
output  and  to  the  expendltxiree  of  State  and 
local  government.  We  take  pride  In  the  fact 
that  w*  have  reduced  the  poetal  deficit — we 
have  reduced  the  coet  of  surplus  food  grain 
storace — we  have  reduced  waste,  duplication 
and  obeoleecenc*  in  the  Pentagon — and  we 
have  achieved  notewcarthy  economies  In  every 
OoTemment  agency.  And.  finally,  we  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that— In  each  of  the  three 
budgets  I  have  submitted — expenditures 
other  than  thoae  required  for  defense,  space 
and  Interest  Increaaed  lees  than  they  did  In 
the  last  three  budgets  of  my  predeoeseors. 

In  addition  to  our  efforts  to  reetrlct  ex- 
penditures to  those  most  urgently  needed,  we 
have  pursued  an  Intensive  campaign  to  iden- 
tify those  existing  Federal  programs  which 
could  be  effectively  carried  out  by  the  pri- 
vate economy — for  example,  substituting 
private  for  public  credit  wherever  feasible. 
In  the  last  fiscal  year  over  91  billion  of  finan- 
cial asaets  In  Federal  portfolloe  were  trans- 
ferred to  private  holder*.  We  have  aleo 
sought  to  initiate  or  increaae  "user  chargee" 
to  cover  a  more  equitable  share  of  the  costs 
of  stiTlce*  provided  by  the  Federal  Govern - 
BMnt — to  Introduce  modem  equipment  and 
numagement  tachniquea  for  improving  the 
productivity  of  all  departmenta — and  to  con- 
trol Federal  civilian  employment  as  well  as 
expenditures. 

Last  year.  If  Federal  civilian  employment 
had  Increased  at  the  same  rate  as  popula- 
tion growth,  it  would  have  Increaaed  by 
42.000  employees.  It  actually  Increased  by 
osily  6,600  persons — one-eighth  the  rate  of 
population  growth — so  that  we  ended  the 
year  with  far  fewer  Federal  employees  per 
1,000  poptilatlon  than  we  began.  To  llHis- 
trate  the  significance  of  this  accomplish- 
ment, let  me  point  out  that,  during  the  same 
period.  State  and  local  government  employ- 
ment grew  by  about  900,000  persons. 

Moreover,  thla  administration "»  pledges  on 
expenditure  and  debt  control,  unlike  the 
amendment  under  discussion,  have  not  been 
limited  merely  to  the  past  and  present  fiscal 
years.  In  a  recent  letter  to  Chairman  Mnxs 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I 
repeated  my  pledge  to  achieve  a  balanced 
FMeral  budget  In  a  balanced  full-employ- 
ment economy— to  exercise  an  even  tighter 
rein  on  Federal  expenditures,  limiting  out- 
lays to  only  those  expenditures  which  meet 
strict  criteria  of  national  need — and.  con- 
sUtent   with  theee   policies,  as  the  tax  cut 


fully    effacUv*    and    the    economy 

^<n»»f  tovrard  fuU  employment,  to  apply  a 
aubataatlal  part  at  tbo  iBcreased  tax  reve- 
Bus*  toward  a  radisotlon  In  our  budgetary 
debolta. 

Assuming  enactment  of  the  pending  tax 
bill.  I  expect — In  th*  abeenoe  of  any  un- 
foreeeen  alowdown  In  the  eeonomy  or  any 
serloaB  International  oontlngeney — to  be 
able  to  submit  next  Janaary  a  budget  for 
H«/<«i  1666  envisioning  an  eatlmated  deficit 
below  that  most  reeenUy  forecast  for  fiw»l 
1064.  And  any  tacreaae  In  the  Federal  debt 
reeultlng  from  thee*  traneltlonal  budget 
deOciU  will  be  kept  proportionately  lower 
than  the  Increase  in  our  groes  national  prod- 
uct'—so  that  the  real  burden  of  the  Federal 
debt  will  be  steadily  reduced. 

This  iB  true  expenditure  control.  It  can- 
not be  done  automaUeally  by  erecting  some 
arbitrary,  artlflelal  figure  and  declaring  that 
a  much-needed  tax  cut  wlU  not  go  ahead  If 
the  debt  exceeds  that  figure.  The  imposi- 
tion of  such  a  device  can  only  reduce  the 
effecUveness  of  the  tax  bUl  and  Invite  the 
higher  levels  of  uneaiployment  which  re- 
quire still  greater  expenditures  and  debt. 

No  one.  In  short,  Is  calling  for  a  retreat 
from  fiscal  responsibility — ^vnleas  It  Is  the 
opponents  of  thto  blU.  For  without  a  quick 
and  asBured  tax  cut,  thto  country  can  look 
forward  to  more  unemployment,  to  more 
lags  In  income,  to  more  and  large  budget 
deficits,  and  to  more  waste  and  weakness  In 
the  economy — and  that  course  Is  the  height 
of  fiscal   Irresponsibility. 

The  Federal  budget  has  been  In  deficit 
during  7  of  the  last  10  year*,  regardless 
of  which  party  controlled  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches,  regardless  of  where 
Congress  sit  the  debt  celling,  and  regardlees 
of  what  controls  were  placed  on  expendi- 
tures. Without  a  tax  cut,  there  U  at  preaent 
no  ascertainable  prospect  for  reaching  a  bal- 
ance. But  with  a  tax  cut.  despite  a  tempo- 
rary transitional  Increase  tn  the  deficit,  this 
Nation  can  move  within  a  very  few  years  to 
an  even  higher  trend  of  economic  activity 
capable  of  sustaining  both  full  employment 
and  a  balanced  b^idget. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  efforts  of  this 
orgsuilxatlon  %nd  conference  on  behalf  of 
the  pending  bill  are  vital  to  our  Nation's 
future.  I  do  not  assume  that  every  busi- 
nessman here  agrees  with  every  provision  of 
that  bill.  But  after  7  months  of  Intensive 
committee  study,  a  fundamentally  sound 
and  strong  program  has  been  produced.  It 
must  be  voted  up  or  down  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  this  month.  Every  month  it  Is 
delayed  costs  this  Nation  dearly  In  lost  out- 
put. Jobs,  profits  and  the  increased  danger  of 
a  downturn. 

I  do  not  promise  that  paasage  of  this  bill 
will  achieve  full  employment  on  the  follow- 
ing day  or  even  In  the  following  year.  But 
I  do  know  that  we  will  never  get  there  if 
we  do  not  start  moving — and  the  time  to 
start  Is  today. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield, 
without  losing  hla  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Waltms  In  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


1963 

LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  ON  HJ*.  11. 
ASSISTANCE  TO  MEDICAL  AMD 
DENTAL  SCHOOLS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preflldcnt,  I 
wish  to  propound  a  unanlmoua  eoosent 
request,  with  respect  to  HJl.  U,  •  bfll  to 
increase  opportunities  for  training  of 
physicians,  dentists,  and  professional 
public  health  personnel,  which  has  been 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  on  whiefa  minority 
views  WlU  be  ready  tonight,  that  on 
Thursday,  next,  beginning  at  12  o'clo« 
noon,  the  bill  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business,  and  that 
during  the  consideration  of  that  measure 
there  be  aUocated  1  hour  of  debate  on 
each  amendment,  with  one-half  hour 
controlled  by  each  side,  and  1  hour  of 
debate  on  the  bill. 

This  proposal  is  being  made  with  the 
approval  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ariaona  [Mr.  Golbwaim],  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and,  I  understand,  with  his  o<d- 
leagues  on  that  side  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  shaU  not 
object— in  accordance  with  the  state- 
ment which  I  made  a  few  moments  ago. 
I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  that  bill 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  This  is  the  first  opportu- 
nity which  will  be  offered  to  take  such 
action.  The  limitation  of  time  sug- 
gested Is  adequate  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem, and  I  therefore  have  no  objection 
to  the  limitation.  However.  I  would  ob- 
ject to  any  provision  of  the  tmanlmous- 
oonsent  request  relating  to  germaneness. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  the  Sen- 
ator would  reconsider  his  position.  I 
assure  the  Senator  that  it  is  my  Intention 
to  see  to  it  this  month  that  an  amend- 
ment to  that  effect  Is  offered  to  a  bill. 
However,  in  view  of  the  Importance  of 
the  school  measure,  I  believe  It  would 
be  advisable  for  the  Senator  to  consider 
postponing  his  action  until  later  In  the 
month. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
do  so  if  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er Lb  able  at  this  time  to  ten  me  sc»ne- 
thlng  more  about  his  plsms  for  action  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Commission.  If 
he  is  able  to  do  so,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  his  statement.  Perhaps  he  will  wish 
to  renew  his  request  in  a  few  moments. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  him  tell  me  about 
it  off  the  record. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  It  has  been 
my  Intention  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
an  appropriate  bill  which  would  be  forth- 
coming, at  which  time  the  matter  in 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  so 
very  much  interested  will  at  least  be 
brought  to  the  floor  for  consideration 
and  debate  until  completion  of  action. 

Mr.  KEATING.    At  that  time,  I  would 
assume,     the     distinguished     majority 
leader  would  not  have  in  mind  any  mo- 
tion, at  least  not  emanating  from  the 
leadership,  to  table  such  an  effort. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No. 
Mr.  KEATING.    And  that  acUon  will 
be  taken  prior  to  the  end  of  this  month? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  my  Inten- 
tion.  To  the  best  of  my  ability,  it  will  be. 
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Mr.  DIBKSEN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yMd.  I  know  that  the  ClvU  Rights  Oom- 
mlsalaii  expires  at  the  «id  of  September. 
TBieiefore.  action  is  imperative  tf  the 
commission  is  to  be  kept  alive.  I  have 
^f«^iaaf^  this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  and  I 
fully  eoncur  in  the  sentiments  expressed 
bgr  fete  majority  leader.  I  would  be  as 
helpfnl  as  possible  in  order  to  consum- 
mate the  action,  so  that  the  life  of  the 
CcKnmlssIon  will  be  continued. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  this  as- 
surance; and  on  the  basis  of  that  assur- 
ance of  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader,  I  shall  not  offer  the  amend- 
ment to  the  bin  which  will  be  beiare  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  and  will  not  object 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  order  is  entered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement  re- 
duced to  writing  is  as  follows: 

UNAKmOTrS-CONSKNT    ACBXZMKNT 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1903,  at  the  conclusion  of  'routine 
morning  biiainess,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
conaideraaon  of  the  bill.  H.R.  12,  the  Health 
Profwaions  Educational  Assistance  Act  of 
108S,  and  during  its  consideration  debate  on 
any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a 
Tnn»<""  to  lay  on  the  table,  ahall  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  oon- 
troUed  by'  the  mover  of  any  su^  amand- 
mant  or  motion  and  the  majority  leader: 
pTWrtded.  That  in  the  event  the  majority 
l^fft/^^r  la  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion,  the  time  In  oppoaltion  thereto 
mhrnw  he  controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or 
Bome  Senator  designated  by  him:  Provided 
further.  That  no  amendment  that  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall 
be  rvcelved. 

Orttered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  P"«^i  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  ahaU 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders :  Provided.  That  the  said 
leadCTS,  or  either  of  them,  may.  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
tbe  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeaL 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

The  Senate,  as  In  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of  Ex- 
ecutive M  (88th  Cong..  1st  sess.).  the 
treaty  bft""'"g  nuclear  weapon  tests  in 
the  atmoQ>here.  in  outer  space,  and 
underwater. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  Is  no  further  debate.  I  ask  that  the 
treaty  be  considered  as  having  passed 
through  the  several  psurliamentary 
stages  up  to  and  including  the  presen- 
tation of  the  resolution  of  ratification. 

If  I  may  explain,  this  means  that  this 
win  preclude  offering  of  amendments. 
but  will  make  it  possible  to  offer  reserva- 
tions, which  cannot  be  offered  at  this 
tttne. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
WlU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Merely  to  clarify 
the  situation,  a  reservation  that  is  offered 
Is  not  a  reservation  to  the  treaty  itself, 
but  is  a  reservation  to  the  resolutloix 
Is  that  correct?  '* 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  tte  resolution 
ot  ratification.  It  Is  necessary  to  go 
through  this  procedure  before  a  reser- 
vation can  be  offered  or  ocmsldered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  a  reeervaUon 
Is  offered  and  Is  adopted,  that  reserva- 
tion applies  to  the  resolution,  not  to  the 
treaty  itself.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  appllee  to  the 
resolution  of  ratification.  If  it  were 
adopted,  it  would  be  voted  on.  when 
the  final  vote  came,  with  the  reserva- 
tion included.     

Mr.  CKJLDWATER.  But  the  reserva- 
tion would  be  included  in  the  resolution, 
and  not  in  the  treaty. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  "Hiat  is  true;  but 
it  would  be  a  part  of  the  treaty.  This  is 
the  way  it  has  long  been  done.  The 
Senate  is  following  the  regular  proce- 
dure as  delineated  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian. Up  to  now  it  would  not  be  in 
order  to  offer  a  reeervatlML  If  this  pro- 
cedure is  adopted,  it  will  be  In  order  to 
propose  reservations  to  the  resolution  of 
ratification.  Amendments  could  be  of- 
fered up  to  the  adoption  ot  this  pro- 
cedure now.  n  it  is  adopted,  they  would 
not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
propose  any  reservatioDS  or  amend- 
ments; but  it  seemis  to  me  that  in  con- 
nection with  so  vitally  important  a  sub- 
ject as  this,  it  might  be  weD  If  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  would 
give  notice  that  tomorrow  he  will  pro- 
pose the  unanimous-consent  request.  In 
order  that  the  rights  of  aU  Senators  may 
be  protected.  I  have  no  actual  knowl- 
edge, but  I  have  heard  over  the  radio 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Om- 
necticut  said  he  desired  to  propose  un- 
derstandings; and  other  Senators— I  be- 
lieve the  distinguldied  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Lohg]  is  one — have  sug- 
gested that  they  Intend  to  offer  either 
reservations  or  amendments. 

So  that  all  Senators  might  be  put  on 
notice,  it  seems  to  me  that  It  wouki  be 
well  to  have  the  Senator  from  MOtitana 
state  exactly  the  effect  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  be  will  suggest, 
and  thus  put  the  Senate  on  notice  that 
he  will  propose  it  tomorrow  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  hour.  I  have  no 
objection  to  his  pn^xisal,  but  I  believe 
it  would  be  fairer  to  offer  it  tomorrow, 
in  view  of  the  rather  sparse  attendance 
of  Senators  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  perfecUy 
agreeable  to  the  leadership.  I  wish  to 
Inform  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  a  quorum  call  was  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  calling  Sooators 
to  the  Chamber.  Since  they  did  not  ap- 
pear in  large  numbers,  the  leadership 
thought  it  well  to  proceed.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  present.  His  observation  is  a  good  one, 
and  his  suggestion  will  be  foUowed. 

On  behalf  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  and  mys^,  notice  Is  given 
that  tomorrow  this  proposal  will  be 
brought  before  the  Senate  for  Its  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Montana  that  I  shall  not  Interpose 

objection  tomorrow.   However,  It  seemed 

that  a  proposal  of  this  kind  might  well 

be  placed  before  the  Senate  by  means 

of  actual  as  well  as  constructive  notice. 
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t£r  MAMBRKLD.  I  ««re6  with  the 
Senator  froB  0«rtU.     ThM  win  be 

done. 

llr  FULBKRffiT.  Woold  It  be  pos- 
•ibto  to  plAOT  Ift  tlM  Raoou.  tf  It  has  not 
tirmdy  bem  done.  •  thort  oMmoranduin 
exptalnlng  th*  differences  between 
amendmenta.  i— jratlong.  and  under- 

standlncst 

Mr.RUSSBLL.  I  heartily  subeerlbe  to 
that  iintfiartnn  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Commlttae  oa  Mreicn  RelaUons.  I  have 
been  a  llember  of  the  Senate  for  some 
ttme.  but  I  aa  not  completely  clear  as 
to  the  dlff«r«Beas  between  such  pro- 
posals.   

Mr.  rULBtUOBT.  These  are  proce- 
dures whlob  perliapa  are  not  completely 
clear  in  the  BMBorandum,  but  it  is  the 
best  we  eouM  do. 

Mr.  DOUDHN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  ths  isi  II  ami  1 1111  be  ampllfled 
a  little.  Luijsii—  tbe  treaty  Is  considered 
in  Oommlttsa  «f  the  Whole.  It  Is  the 
only  P"***  undv  the  Senate  rules  that 
that  la  done.  Parhi«a  the  rule  itself 
ought  to  bs  qnofead.  and  then  it  should  be 
stated  that  wImb  the  proposed  imanl- 
mous  consent  request  has  been  adopted, 
ameiidnienta  wfll  thereafter  be  pre- 
chaded.  and  tlia  treaty  will  then  be  sub- 
ject to  a  ieawiartnn  to  the  resolution  of 
rattflsattoft. 

Mr.  WXnJUaaBT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RU88BU«.  That  is  an  excellent 
■rngftisttftn  rNiMitiin  will  then  know  the 
path  they  ara  twdlng. 

Mr.  MAMMIBJD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing ttaat  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign maattflfw  Iwoed  such  a  memo- 
randian.  UtaAwtonately.  I  did  not  re- 
osAye  a  eongr.  Pvhapa  it  was  lost  in  the 
mall.  beeaoM  I  faal  certain  one  was  sent 
to  me.  I  wwidainil  whether  the  dls- 
fj»«jit««i*<Mi  dmliiuan  of  the  committee 
would  not  pines  It  In  the  Rscou. 

Mr.  PULBRXIBT.    I  shaD  be  glad  to 

do  so. 

(SidweqiMatfef  Mr.  Fulbuort  suixnit- 
ted  Vt»  f<Aowlaff  mem<xiuidum.  which. 
wttbout  objaatlon,  was  ordered  to  be 
printsd  at  ttala  point  in  the  Rbcosd.) 
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Arttel*  n,  sssttOB  9,  eiauae  S.  of  the  VS. 
Oonstttatlon  slaSM  Uutt  tb«  PrMldent 
"■bmn  have  paver,  by  and  with  th«  mItIc* 
and  conasnt  of  the  amukf.  to  mate  tr«aUM. 
provMsd  two-thir*  of  tb«  Senatora  praasnt 
concur." 

In  perfonatng  this  fxmctlon.  the  Senate 
haa  aerarml  opttons.  Normally,  the  procedure 
for  tHMxndineBal  approral  of  a  treaty  U  by 
adoptlaa  of  a  rasoKitton  of  adTlce  and  oon- 
■ent  to  ntlgnatmn  wbioh.  in  the  eaae  of  the 
niinltar  Twt  Baa  Treaty,  would  read  as 
foUowa: 

"Be  it  remlund  {two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  eomeurring  therein).  That  the 
Senate  sdrlss  sad  eooaant  to  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  baaatng  nuclear  weapon  tmt» 
tn  the  atmos|(n«e.  ta  outer  apace,  and  un- 
derwater. wMsll  WM  ilgned  at  Moeeow  on 
Auffwt  8.  IMt.  SB  taaaU  o€  the  United 
Statea  of  AaflrleB.  the  Unltad  Kingdom  of 
Oreat  Britain  sad  Northern  Ireland,  and  the 
Union  of  Bovlsi  OodaUat  RepubUoa." 

The  Senate  may,  however.  r«J«rt  a  treaty 
in  toto.  or  sll^alata  conditions  in  the  form 
of  ■meiKliiMSHs.  !■■!  iitliini  undaratand- 
inca.  deelaraMeas.  atataBoents.  Interpreta- 
tlona,  or  ataMaMats  In  committee  reports. 
For  example,  the  SUtute  of  the  International 


Atomic  gnargy  Agency  waa  approved  lublect 
to  aa  "intarpretatton  and  underatandtng." 
In  that  eaae.  ao  that  no  uncertainty  would 
ezlBt  aa  to  whethar  the  United  Statea  might 
be  obligated  by  aoms  futxue  amendment  that 
the  Senate  aaw  fit  to  reject,  the  reeolutlon 
of  rattflcatlon  waa  approved  "■ubject  to  the 
Interpretation  and  understanding,  which  U 
hereby  made  a  part  and  condition  of  the  r«e- 
olution  of  ratification,  that  ( 1 )  any  amend- 
ment to  the  statute  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  lU  advice  and  coiiaent.  aa  In 
the  case  of  the  statute  laeLf.  and  (2)  the 
United  Statea  will  not  remain  a  member  of 
the  Agwncy  In  the  event  of  an  amendment  to 
the  statute  being  adopted  to  which  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  formal  vote  shall  refuse  lU  advice 
and  consent." 

Thla  "Intarpretatlon  and  understanding" 
In  no  way  affected  the  international  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  It  was.  however, 
made  a  part  of  the  operaUng  Instrument  of 
ratification  and  Presidential  proclamation 
and  circulated  to  the  other  parties  to  the 
treaty  with  the  following  statement  "The 
Oovernment  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
considers  that  the  above  statement  and  un- 
derstanding pertains  solely  to  U  8  constitu- 
tional procedures  and  Is  of  purely  domestic 
character  " 

The  Senate  also  approved  the  NATO 
StatAi«-of -Forces  Agreement  subject  to  an 
"understanding  "  Article  m  of  that  agree- 
ment provided  that  under  certain  conditions 
members  of  a  military  force  were  to  be  ex- 
empt from  passport  and  visa  regulations, 
from  Immigration  Inspection,  and  from  reg- 
ulations on  the  registration  and  control  of 
allena.  The  effect  of  article  HI  on  US  Im- 
migration Uws  waa  not  entirely  clear,  and  In 
order  to  remove  all  doubt  about  the  matter 
and  to  make  sure  that  the  United  States 
could  take  appropriate  measures  to  protect 
lU  security,  the  following  language  was  made 
part  of  the  reaolutlon  of  ratification 

"It  Lb  the  understanding  of  the  Senate. 
which  understanding  Inheres  in  Its  advice 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  agree- 
ment, that  nothing  In  the  agreement  dlmln- 
tahee,  abridges,  or  alters  the  right  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  safeguard  Its 
own  security  by  excluding  or  removing  per- 
sons whose  presence  In  the  United  States  la 
deemed  prejudicial  to  lU  safety  or  security 
and  that  no  person  whose  presence  In  the 
United  States  Is  deemed  prejudicial  to  Its 
aafety  or  security  shall  be  permitted  to  enter 
or  remain  In  the  United  States  " 

This  "understanding"  was  also  Included  In 
the  Instrument  of  ratification  and  the  Prea- 
IdentUl  proelamaUon  which  waa  circulated 
to  the  other  partlea  to  the  agreement.  Here 
again,  however.  It  had  no  affect  on  the  Inter- 
national obligation  of  the  United  Statea. 

Another,   and   perhaps  better  known  case 
involves   the  so-called  Connally   reeervatlon 
to  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  clause  of  the 
Statute  of   the   International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice.    In   that  Instance   the  Senata  gave  lu 
advice   and   consent   to   the   deposit    by    the 
president     of     a     declaration     under     para- 
graph a  of  article  3«  of  the  statute— the  so- 
called    optional    clause.     By    accepting    the 
opUonal    cUuae.    the    United    Statea    agreed 
that    in    certain    types   of    legal    disputes   It 
would  recognize  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction 
of  the  International  Court  of  JusUce      How- 
ever. In  accepting  that  Jurisdiction,  the  Sen- 
ate atated  that  It  did  not  apply  to  matters 
eaaentUlly  within  the  domestic  JurtsdlcUon 
of   the  United  States  as  determined  by  the 
United    States.     For    teohnlcsJ    reasons    the 
Connally  reservation  U  not  viewed  by  all  In- 
ternational lawyers  as  a  true  reservation;   In 
fact.  It  was  communicated  to  other  partlea 
and  the  obllgaUon  of  other  parties  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  States  Is  no  greater  than 
that  assumed  by  the  United  States 

Aa  a  practical  matter.  If  the  Senate  at- 
tachee  a  reeervatlon  to  Its  resolution  of  ad- 
vice and  consent,  the  inference  is  that  the 


contractual    relatlonahlp   Is   being   changed 
However,    If    the    Senate    uaea    langxiage    of 
understAndlng.    the    ImpllcaUon     (but    not 
necessarily  the  fact)   Is  that  the  contractual 
arrangement  U  not  being  changed. 

Irrespective  oi  what  term  la  tised  to  de- 
scribe a  condition  impoaed  on  a  treaty,  how- 
ever, the  view  of  Uie  U.S.  Oovernment  Is 
that  the  content  or  effect  of  the  statemeat  Is 
of  prime  importance  If,  despite  the  desig- 
nation, the  executive  branch  believes  that 
the  condition  has  the  actual  character  and 
effect  of  a  reeervatlon.  It  would  be  so  treated 
and  thus  would  open  the  treaty  to  further 
negotlatlona.  In  thla  connection,  the  fol- 
lowing extracta  from  a  Department  of  State 
memorandum  on  the  subject  of  "Depositary 
Practice  In  Relation  to  Reservations"  which 
was  submitted  to  the  United  Nations  last 
year  are  relevant: 

"It    U    understood    by    the    US     Govern- 
ment that  the  term    reservation"  means,  ac- 
cording   to    general    International    uaage.    a 
formal   declaration   by    a   stata.   when   sign- 
ing, ratifying,  or  adhering  to  a  treaty,  which 
modifies   or  llmlU  the  substantive  effect  of 
one  or  more  of  the  treaty  provisions  as  be- 
tween  the   reserving   stata   and  each  of   the 
other   states  parties  to  the  traaty      A  true 
reeervatlon  la  a  statement  asserting  specific 
conditions  of  a  character  which   (If  the  re- 
lervlng  stata  becomes  a  party  to  the  treaty) 
effectively  qualify  or  modify  the  application 
of   the   treaty   In   the  relations   between   the 
reserving   state   and   other   states   parUes   to 
the   treaty.     If   the  statement  does   not  ef- 
fectually change  In  some  way.  either  by  ex- 
panding or  dlmlnlahlng  the  treaty  provlalons, 
the   appUcaUon   of    the    treaty    between   the 
reaervlng    state     and     other    states    parties 
thereto,    then    it    Is    questionable    whether 
It  U  a  true  reeervatlon  even  though  It  may 
be  designated  a  'reservation.'    The  terms  'un- 
derstanding.'    'declaration,'     or     'statement' 
may  be  used  to  designate  a  atatement  which 
may  or  may  not  be  a  true  reeervatlon.    More 
properly,   'understanding'   la   used   to  desig- 
nate  a  statemsnt  when   It   is  not  Intended 
to  modify  or  limit  any  of  the  provlalons  of 
the  treaty  In  Its  International  operation,  but 
Is  intended  merely  to  clarify  or  explain  or 
to  deal  with  aome  matter  Incidental  to  the 
operaUon  of  the  treaty  In  a  manner  other 
than  a  substanUve  reeervatlon.     Sometimes 
an  understanding  Lt  no  more  than  a  state- 
ment of  policies  or  principles  or  perhaps  an 
IndlcaUon  of  Internal  procedures  for  carry- 
ing out  provUlons  of  the  treaty.    The  terms 
declaration'  and    'statement"   when   used  as 
the  descriptive   terms    are   uaed    moat  often 
when  It  U  oonaldered  easentlal  or  desirable 
to  give  notice  of  certain  mattera  of  policy 
or  principle.   bu\  without  any  Intention  of 
derogating  In  any  way  from  the  aubatantlve 
rights    or    obligations    as   stipulated    In    the 
treaty      As   a   general   rule.   It  la   considered 
necessary  In   the  case  of  any  Irutrument  of 
ratification,    adherence,    or    acceptance    em- 
bodying any  of   the  above-mentioned  types 
of  statement,  that  the  other  state  or  states 
concerned  be  notified   thereof  and  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  comment.     If  the  state- 
ment Ls  designated  a  'reeervatlon'  but  Is  not 
a    true   reservation,   the   notification    to   the 
other   state   or   states   may  be   accompanied 
by    sn    explanatory    statement    designed    to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  no  actual  modifica- 
tion or  limitation  of  the  treaty  provisions  is 
intended 


•  The  U  S  Government  as  depositary  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  consider  It  appn?prlate  for 
reeervaUons  to  be  set  forth  merely  In  a  let- 
ter or  note  accomjMinylng  an  Instrument  of 
ratification,  acceptance,  adherence,  or  ac- 
cession If  the  Instrument  Is  to  be  quall- 
ned  by  a  reeervatlon.  It  U  oonaldered  that 
the  reeervatlon  ahould  be  embodied  In  the 
instrument  Itself.  A  declaration,  nnder- 
standlnf?.  or  other  statement  not  consti- 
tuting an  actual  reservation  may.  of  course. 
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be  set  forth  in  an  accompanying  tottj  « 

note,  the  text  thereof  then  being  no**^^ 
to  interested  statea  at  the  "^^T*^.*^ 
arc  notified  regarding  the  deposit  of  the 
fcirmal  Instrument." 

one  of  the  most  authoritative  .tatamsnU 
on  reeervatlona  appears  in  Charlss  CbsMy 
Hvde-s    book.    "International    I*w.-      Hyds 
states  (vol.  H,  p.  1435) :  "A  reesnratton  to  a 
treaty  u  a  formal  statement  made  by  a  pros- 
oectlve   party   for   the   purpose  ct   erMtlng 
r  different  relatlonahlp  between  that  p«rty 
and  the  other  parties  or  prospective  partlsB 
than  would  result  should  the  rwsrrUig  sUte 
accept  the  arrangement  without  having  mjjde 
Buch    a    statement.     A   mere  InterproUttjre 
declaration  made  by  a  prospective  party  with- 
out such  a  design,  and  with  a  view  mei«ly  to 
accentuate  a  common  understanding,  Is  not 
regarded   as    a   reeervatlon.    unless   jnother 
party  or  prospective  party  deems  it  tobe 
productive  of  a  different  relationship  iMtwMi 
ine  state  Issuing  the  declaration  and  the 
other    parUes    or    prospwjtlve    pmrtXm   than 
would  result  were  the  dwdaratton  not  mads. 
In  a  word,  whether  an  InterpretaUvs  state- 
ment Is  to  be  regarded  ss  a  reservation  and 
dealt  with  as  such  depends  in  practice  upon 
the  place  which  the  statea  to  which  It  Is  ad- 
dressed are  disposed  to  assign  to  It." 
AMKivxncKirrs 
A  distinction  should  be  made  t)etween  an 
amendment    and    a    reservation.     The    dif- 
ference between  the  two  Is  that  aa  smend- 
ment,  U  It  Is  accepted  by  the  Prssldent  and 
the    other   party   or   parties   to  the  treaty. 
changea  It  for  aU  parties,  whereas  a  ressrra- 
tlon  llmlU  only  ths  obligaUon  of  the  United 
States  under  the  treaty,  although  a  reserra- 
tlon  may.  In  fact,  i>e  of  such  slgiUficance  ss 
to  lead  other  parties  to  file  similar  reserra- 
tlons.  to  seek  renegotlaUon  of  the  treaty,  or. 
Indeed,  to  refuse  to  procaed  with  ratUloa- 

tion.  ,_^ 

To  put  it  another  way.  the  distlnotioas  be- 
tween the  two  "are  not  In  the  essential  ob- 
lecu  sought,  but  in  tta»  form  taken  by  the 
qualified  assent  and  In  the  noUoe  or  action 
called  for  from  the  other  party  to  the  agree- 
ment.    As  the  contrast  U  ordinarily  drawn, 
an  amendment  to  a  treaty  Is  a  textual  change 
In  the  instrument  itself  by  way  of  an  sddl- 
Uon,  alteration,  or  excision:  it  makes  a  pert 
of  the  identical  contract  to  wiilch  the  two 
govemmenta  are  to  give  their  assent  la  the 
exchange  of  ratifications.    A  lesei ration,  on 
the  other  hand.  Is  an  Interpretation  or  oon- 
Btructlon  placed  upon  some  portion  of  the 
Instrument  by  the  Senate,  to  indicate  the 
understanding  with  which  the  United  States 
enters  Into  the  agreement  aa  to  the  obliga- 
tions   which    thU   country   is    to  asstuns " 
(Haynes,  "The  Senate  of  ths  United  -*-*— 
vol.  n,  pp.  «17-18.) 
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In  summary,  therefore,  and  In  order  of 
Importance  so  far  as  the  affect  on  other 
parUes  U  concerned,  the  Senate  Blight  take 
the  foUowlng  steps  to  make  Its  vlewe  known 
or  to  qualify  Its  consent  to  ratification  of  a 
treaty: 

1.  The  Senate  may  sdvlae  and  consent  to 
ratification,  but  make  Its  vlewe  known  in  the 
committee  report.  Tills  would  have  no  more 
legal  effect  on  the  treaty  than  other  nego- 
tiating background  or  Uian  leglslatiye  his- 
tory baa  on  public  laws. 

2.  The  Senate  may  include  in  Its  resolu- 
tion language  expres^ng  lU  understanding  or 
Interpretation.  8o  long  as  this  language 
does  not  substantively  alTect  the  tenns  or 
International  obligations  of  the  treaty,  or 
relates  solely  to  domestic  inatters.  there 
would  be  no  legal  effect  on  ths  tiesSy.  Undsr 
existing  practice,  however,  the  Bsecuttre 
would  oommunlcata  such  understandings  or 
interpretations  to  the  other  parties  for  such 
reaction  as  they  may  take.  

3.  The  Senate  may  include  in  its  reeoln- 
tlon    language    expressing    its    reeervatlon. 


VaKBtaBy  veeerration  language  would  in- 
volve eoma  AhffTg*  in  the  international  ol>ll- 
gatlons  ol  the  treaty  and  might  affect  its 
terms  in  such  a  significant  manner  as  to  re- 
quire ths  Executive  to  communicate  the 
tame  cf  the  leeervation  to  other  parties  to 
the  treaty,  thus  enabling  them  to  take  such 
Mtion  as  they  felt  appropriate.  Including 
iB„mtlanB  of  their  own  or  even  refusal  to 
proeeed  with  the  treaty. 

4.  Finally,  the  Senate  may  amend  the  terms 
oX  ths  trsaty  Itself.     In  this  instance,  there 
would  be  no  question  but  that  the  treaty 
wotiid  need  to  l)e  renegotiated. 
Committee  procedure 
The  CSommittee  on  Foreign  Relation*  trana- 
acta  business  by  a  majority  vote  of  a  legal 
quorum  (cunenUy  nine  members).     Once  a 
legal  quorum  is  established.  It  la  presumed 
to  be  present,  and  thereafter  oral  or  written 
proxies  are  valid  for  the  purpoees  of  voting. 
Ttils  procedure  applies  with  respect  to  any 
treaty  reservations  or  amendmenta  oonsld- 
and   by   the  oommlttee.    However,   on   the 
1lnm^  question  as  to  whether  the  committee 
sliall  agree  to  report  favorably  a  particular 
resolution  of  ratification,  an  actual  physical 
quorum  of  nine  members  must  be  present. 
Senate  procedure 
The  act  of  ratification  for  the  United  States 
Is  a  Presidential  act.  but  It  may  not  be  forth- 
coming unless  the  Senate  has  consented  to  It 
by  the  required  two-thirds  of  the  Benators 
present    (which    algnlfles    tvro-tlilrds    of    a 
quorum),    otherwise   the    consent   rendered 
would  not  be  that  of  the  Senate  as  organised 
muter  the  Constitution  to  do  business  (art. 
I.  sec.  6.  clause  1). 

Insofar  as  Senate  procedure  is  concerned, 
rule  XJLXVU  states  that  when  a  treaty  is 
repcHted  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
B^U^nit  It  Shall,  unless  the  Senate  unanl- 
mcnuly  otherwise  directs,  Ue  1  day  for  con- 
^ilcretlon.  Amendments  or  reeervatlona  are 
subject  to  approval  by  a  majority  vote. 

An  amendment  or  reservation  may  he 
modified  before  any  action  U  taken  on  it. 
They  are  not,  however,  subject  to  modifica- 
tion after  adoption  by  the  Senate.  More- 
over, an  amendment  or  reeervatlon  which  Is 
stribstantially  the  same  as  one  previously  of- 
xend  and  rejected  U  not  In  order. 

Tike  decisions  made  must  tie  reduced  to  ttae 
form  ol  a  rcsc^ution  of  ratification,  with  or 
without  amendmenta  or  reservations,  as  the 
ease  may  1m.  which  must  l>e  proposed  on  a 
subsequent  day,  unless  by  unanimous  con- 
sent the  Senate  determines  otherwise.  After 
the  resolution  of  ratification  Is  offered, 
sracsMlmrints  to  the  teat  of  the  treaty  or  the 
iwBCAuttoa  of  ratification  are  not  In  order. 

On  the  final  question  to  advise  and  consent 
to  the  ratification  In  the  form  agreed  to,  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senat<« 
preaoit  and  voting  shall  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine it  in  the  afllnnatlve;  but  aU  other 
motions  and  questions  upon  a  treaty  shall  be 
decided  by  a  majority  vote,  except  a  motion 
to  poctpone  indefinitely,  which  shaU  be  de- 
cided by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 


Where  there  Is  no  further  debate  or  action 
to  l)e  taken  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
the  proceedings  are  reported  by  the  Pre- 
siding Oflloer  to  the  Senate.  If  any  amend- 
ment has  been  made,  the  Senate  votes  on 
concurrence  therein.  Further  amendmenta 
are  then  in  order. 

Reservations  are  not  in  order  while  the 
treaty  Is  being  considered  tn  the  Oommlttee 
of  the  Whole  or  In  the  Senate.  They  ahould 
be  offered  to  the  resolution  at  ratification. 
When  there  is  no  further  debate  or 
amendment  to  be  propoaed,  the  next  step 
wotikl  be  the  proposal  of  the  resolution  of 
ratification.  It  cannot,  however,  be  propKDeed 
on  that  day  except  by  unanimous  consent. 
If  any  amendment  has  been  made  to  the  text 
of  the  treaty.  It  must  be  Incorporated  in  the 
reaolutlon  of  ratification. 

After  the  resolution  of  ratificatiwi  lias 
been  prc^KJsed,  no  amendment  la  in  order 
except  by  unanimous  consent.  Reserva- 
tions, however,  are  In  order  at  tliat  stage,  and 
not  before. 

The  vote  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to 
the  resolution  of  ratification  or  on  a  motion 
to  postpone  Indefinitely  requires  a  two- thirds 
vote  for  adoption.  All  other  motiona  and 
questions  upon  a  treaty  shall  be  decided  by 
a  majority  vote. 


Hr.  PDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
foUowlng  statement  has  been  prQ;>ared 
by  the  Parliamentarian  for  guidance  of 
the  Senate  during  consideration  of  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty: 

Nudjuut  Tan  Bam  Tskatt 
(Procedure  under  the  rule) 

The  treaty  is  in  the  Committee  of  tbe 
Whole  and  shell  be  proceeded  with  by  arti- 
eise.  Thla  provision,  however,  may  be 
^f^tyg^t  by  unanhnoiu  consent,  and  thus  per- 
mit an  amendment  to  t>e  offered  to  any  part 
of  the  treaty. 

A  majority  vote  Is  required  for  adoption 
of  sn  amendment. 

A  motion  to  table  an  amendment  would 
be  in  order. 


DISTRIBUTION    OF    KLBCTRIC    EN- 
ERGY IN  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
Mr.  JACKSON.    Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I  ask  that  the  CJhalr 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  S- 1007. 
The     PRESIDma     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair)   laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bin  (S.  1007)  to 
guarantee  electric  consumers  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  first  call  on  electric  en- 
ergy generated  at  Federal  hydroelectric 
plants  in  that  region  and  to  guarantee 
electric    consumers    in    other    regions 
reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were,  on  page  4.  lines  9  and 
10.  strike  out  "seven  days"  and  Insert 
"sixty  days.";  on  page  4.  Mne  17,  strike 
out  "seven  days"  and  insert  "sixty  days"; 
on  page  6,  line  2.  strike  out  "forty-eight 
months"  and  Insert  "sixty  months.";  on 
page  7,  line  25,  strike  out  "section  8"  and 
Insert  "section  9";  on  page  8,  line  10. 
strike  out  "section  8"  and  Insert  "sec- 
tion 9";  on  page  8.  after  line  19.  Insert: 
Sxc.  8.  No  electric   transmission  lines   or 
faculties  shall   ije  constructed  outaide  the 
Pacific  Northwest  by  any  Federal  agency  for 
the  purpose  of  transmitting  electrlo  energy 
for  sale  or  exchange  purewant  to  this  Act 
except  those  lines  and   facilities  h»eaf  tee 
speclficaUy  authorlaed  by  the  Congress. 

And  on  page  8,  line  20.  strike  out  "8" 

and  insert  "9.'' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Hoose  and  ask  for 
a  conference  wltti  the  House  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  aivoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  appointed  Mr.  Jacxsoir, 
Mr.  Ain>«asoN,  Mr.  Bdls.  Mr.  Kxtchkl, 
and  Mr.  Ai-lott  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

The  Senate,  as  In  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  resumed  the  conalderakton  of 
Executive  M  (88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  the 
treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  In 
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the    s 
under  wattr 

Tm 


In   outer   space,   and 


iTt: 


Mr.  HUMPHKEV .  Mr.  President,  I 
support  tlM  trcatjr  before  the  Senate 
Running  nuclMUT  ezploslons  in  the  at- 
mosphere. In  outer  space,  and  under- 
water slcxMd  In  lioecow  on  August  5. 
1963.  by  tha  United  SUtea.  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  rrrn*"—***  the  dlstlng\jished  chair- 
man of  tha  CToounlttee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations [lir.  FuuaioHT]  for  his  scholar- 
ly, oompt^wnatre  presentation  of  yes- 
terday In  support  of  the  ratification  of 
the  nuclenr  teat  ban  treaty.    I  consider 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Aricaoaas  to  be  most  conclu- 
sive, definitive,  and  comprehensive  on 
foreign  poUey  aa  It  relates  to  the  nuclear 
age  and  our  relationshlpe  with  the  So- 
viet Union  tbat  I  have  heard  or  read  to 
di^te.   I  portleiilarly  commend  the  Sena- 
tor ftom  Arkanns  on  the  latter  portions 
of  his  magnllleent  address.  In  which  he 
rilnnwtwd  aoow  of  the  broad  diplomatic 
and   pcUtleal   factors   involved   in    the 
^^ypniVi«»  q(  tiM  treaty  and  its  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection.    We  neet*  a  more  ma- 
ture and  tbofoufh  understanding  of  all 
facets  of  our  foreign  policy  and  the  in- 
terdependenee  and  Interrelationship  of 
the  many  faeton  that  go  to  make  up  for- 
eign policy.  The  Senator  fnxn  Arkansas, 
chairman  of  ttie  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  tans  made  a  powerftil  and  dis- 
tinct eotttrfbutlon  to  a  better  under- 
standing. 

I  support  tbe  treaty  because,  to  my 
mind.  It  InhlUta  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  It  reduces  the  chance  of 
war.  It  nitnimiaea  the  wread  of  radio- 
active faDoat.  It  weakens  the  unity  of 
the  Communlat  bloc.  It  enhances  the 
prospeete  for  an  era  of  peaceful  coex- 
istence. 

The  treaty  strengthens  our  posture  as 
a  proponent  of  peace  without  weakening 
our  security. 

It  la  my  viaw  that  the  treaty  is  in  our 
T^f^i/itimi  intareat,  serves  the  objectives 
of  our  foreign  policy,  and  contributes  to 
the  security  and  peace  of  the  world  in 
which  we  Hye.  It  advances  us  one  step 
along  a  new  oourse  which,  as  Secretary 
Rusk  haa  wall  said,  might  make  it  pos- 
sible that  "fratt  and  fearful  mankind 
may  find  anottwr  step,  and  another,  un- 
til confldenee  reirfbaces  terror,  and  hope 
takea  over  from  de«>air." 

Throughout  the  preliminary  discus- 
sions on  the  Senate  floor  and  in  the  ex- 
tensive taaarlnga  before  the  Committee 
on  Poreign  notoitttrns.  the  CTommlttee  on 
Armed  Omtlcaa,  and  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  AtOBla  Bnergy.  I  have  on  several 
occasions  httr^***^  myself  as  a  strong 
advocate  gf  tba  treaty.  I  have  said  that 
the  world  doaa  not  lack  for  doubters,  but 
that  there  gppcan  to  be  a  definite  short- 
age of  advoeatea.  While  one  unquestion- 
ably runs  certain  political  risks  in  pul>- 
llciy  assuming  this  posture,  nevertheless 
I  proudiar  rtani  here  today  and  once 
again  proelatm:  "This  trea^  Is  clearly 
in  the  Uitamt  at  the  United  states.  Let 
us  cast  an  ufcr  a  helming  vote  in  support 
ofitsratllleatlan.'' 


Why  this  position  of  advocacy  on  a 
matter  which  all  reasonable  men  agree 
carries  a  certain  degree  of  military  and 
political  risk  for  the  United  States?  Is 
not  this  either  personal  irresponsibility 
or  political  foolishness,  or  perhaps  a 
combinaUon  of  the  two?  Does  this  not 
reflect,  as  much  of  my  mall  has  suggest- 
ed, mere  emotionalism,  a  blind  grasping 
for  a  panacea  to  eliminate  the  tension 
and  Insecurity  of  the  cold  war?  Do  not 
these  factors  really  lie  behind  my  role 
as  an  outspoken  advocate? 

The  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
believes  he  haa  a  responsibility  to  his 
conscience,  to  his  constituents,  and  to 
his  colleagues,  to  attempt  to  answer 
these  questions. 

First,  the  burden  of  the  testimony  in 
the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  other  two 
committees  concerned  the  question  of  the 
impact  of  the  treaty  on  the  military  se- 
curity of  the  United  SUtes. 

This  is  a  vital  matter,  and  Is  one  to 
which  we  must  give  the  utmost  consid- 
eration. Every  witness — those  who  sup- 
ported and  those  who  opposed  the 
treaty— admitted  that  certain  military 
risks  were  assumed  In  our  halting  at- 
mospheric nuclear  testing.  Not  one  wit- 
ness— even  those  most  enthusiastically 
in  support  of  ratification — could  posi- 
tively guarantee  the  abeencc  of  all  mili- 
tary risks.  In  light  of  this,  how  does  one 
Justify,  then,  a  position  of  advocacy  In 
behalf  of  this  treaty? 

I  stand  here  as  a  Senator  who  would 
never  knowingly  accept  a  military  risk 
which  would  gravely  impair  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  Every  Senator  has 
sworn  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitirtion  of  the  United  States. 
Surely  no  Senator  would  knowingly  vio- 
late his  solemn  oath. 

Therefore,  in  our  debate  on  the 
solemn  question  of  approving  this  vital 
treaty,  we  do  not  question  each  other's 
motives.  We  may  have  disagreements 
about  matters  of  Judgment  or  fact;  but 
insofar  as  the  motives  and  motivation 
of  Senators  are  concerned,  there  can  be 
no  argument. 

However,  while  none  of  the  witnesses 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
could  positively  guarantee  an  absence  of 
all  military  risk,  they  could  state  the 
following — and  I  summarize,  now,  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  testimony . 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  8.  Mc- 
Namara  said : 

Tbe  risks  under  the  treaty  are  either  small 
or  under  control,  and  the  values  of  the 
treaty  are  substAatl^l  even  U  we  consider 
only  the  mllttary  area.  The  scales  are  clearly 
tipped  In  favor  of  the  treaty.  Mr  Chairman 
It  has  my  unequivocal  support. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  one  of  the 
President's  principal  officials.  He  has 
the  awesome  burden  and  responsibility  of 
advising  and  counseling  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  adequacy  of  our 
military  strength.  I  am  convinced  that 
no  Secretary  of  Defense  In  any  adminis- 
tration would  ever  knowingly  advise  the 
President  to  sign  a  treaty  which  would 
in  any  way  limit  or  reduce  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
great  faith  in  Secretary  McNamara.  I 
believe  his  testimony  was  both  persua- 


sive and  well  documented  by  fact  and  by 
experience. 

Oen.   Maxwell  D.   Taylor.  Chairman, 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  said: 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  reached  the 
determination  that  whUe  there  are  military 
disadvantages  to  the  treaty,  they  are  not 
so  serious  as  to  render  It  unacceptable  •  •  • 
it  Is  the  Judgment  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Steff 
that,  if  adequate  safeguards  are  establUhed, 
the  risks  inherent  In  thU  treaty  can  be 
accepted  In  order  to  seek  the  Important  galna 
which  may  be  achieved  through  a  stabUlza- 
tlon  of  International  relaUons  and  a  move 
toward  a  peaceful  environment  In  which  to 
seek  reeolutlon  of  our  differences. 

Throughout  this  debate,  much  will  be 
said  about  the  position  and  role  of  our 
military  officials.  It  should  be  manifestly 
clear,  however,  that^with  one  or  two 
exceptions — those  responsible  for  the 
military  strategy  of  this  Nation  and  for 
the  preparation  and  training  of  our  mili- 
tary forces  and  their  deployment  have 
spoken  In  support  of  the  treaty.  Indeed, 
they  have  told  us  of  their  doubts  and 
their  apprehensions.  But  as  mature, 
responsible  men  who  have  the  duty  to 
make  decisions,  they  have  decided  In 
favor  of  the  treaty. 

It  Is  fair  to  say  that  they  could  simply 
have  stated  that  they  were  in  favor  of  the 
treaty,  without  expressing  doubts  or  con- 
cern. But  these  men.  who  wear  the  uni- 
form of  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States,  are  honorable.  They  spoke 
frankly  to  the  members  of  Senate  com- 
mittees, as  they  did  to  the  President. 
They  expressed  doubts:  but  then,  when 
they  came  to  the  moment  for  decision, 
they  spoke  in  support  of  the  treaty. 

Every  general  will  admit  that  he  has 
doubts  about  a  particular  strategy  or 
tactic  to  be  followed  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tler but  he  must  make  a  decision.  In- 
deed. General  Eisenhower  had  doubts 
ab^ut  the  Normandy  invasion.  Other 
gretit  generals  who  have  served  this 
country  have  had  doubts  about  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  their  plans;  but  they  made 
decisions.    They  acted. 

Today  I  state  that  although  one  can 
quote  the  doubts  and  the  apprehensions, 
the  important  part  of  the  testimony  to 
be  analyzed,  studied,  and  evaluated  la 
the  portion  in  which  the  decision  was 
rendered.  The  duty  of  responsible  offi- 
cials Is  to  decide,  not  merely  to  discuss  or 
to  doubt. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.     WUl  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    I  assume  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  Is  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  another  point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  First.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  of  the  Senator's 
kind  words  of  approval  of  my  comments. 
In  regard  to  the  military  matter,  which 
has  caused  considerable  concern,  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  again— as  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  done — that 
those  in  the  highest  positions  of  author- 
ity and  with  the  ultimate  power  of  deci- 
sion In  military  matters — and,  of  oourse. 
they  Include  the  Commander  In  Chief, 
and  also  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff— seven 
of  the  nine  unified  field  commanders  who 
were  asked  for  their  opinion,  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  not  by  the  commit- 
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tee,  reported  that  they  approve  the 
treaty.  One  of  the  nine  said  he  did  not 
feel  he  was  sufficiently  infoimed  to  be 
able  to  take  a  position.  Only  two  <w>- 
posed  it — Oeneral  Power,  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command,  and  General  Schricver, 
another  active  commander,  who  is  im- 
portant in  the  field  of  missile  develop- 
ment. In  response  to  a  request  by  the 
committee,  the  great  General  Elsenhow- 
er directly  expressed  his  approval  of  the 
treaty. 

According  to  my  calculation,  14  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  military, 
including  General  Eisenhower,  endorse 
the  treaty,  two  who  still  have  such  re- 
sponsibilities oppose  it. 

Mr.  Coresident.  I  submit  that  on  all  con- 
troversial questions  of  any  significance 
in  any  body  in  a  democracy  there  will 
be  at  least  that  much  dissent  It  is  not 
human  nature  for  everyone  to  agree  on 
an  Important  matter  of  this  kind. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  surely  do.  I 
would  expect  that  men  with  different  ex- 
periences and  different  roles  to  play  in 
the  Military  Establishment  of  our  coun- 
try might  well  have  differences  in  their 
points  of  view.  Those  differences  have 
been  expressed.  I  think  the  most  im- 
portant point  for  us  to  note  is  that  in 
testimony  In  both  public  sessions  and 
executive  sessions,  the  military  ofllcers 
testified  that  they  had  not  been  under 
any  pressure  to  support  the  trea^. 
There  had  been  no  arm  twisting.  They 
had  made  their  decisions  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  observations,  experienoee,  and 
reflection.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  point 
in  Itself  well  merits  some  attention. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  jrield  further? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  pressure,  it  Ls  iaoonoeivable 
to  me  that  men  who  have  reached  the 
stature  of  the  Joint  Chiefs — all  of  them 
among  the  most  eminent  in  this  country. 
if  not  In  the  world— would  yield  to  any 
such  attempt.  It  would  be  highly  in- 
sulting to  them  to  suggest  that  tb^ 
solemn  declaration — ^under  oath — ^to  the 
committee  and  to  the  Nation  that  they 
support  this  treaty  was  the  reeiilt  of 
some  sort  of  pressure.  I  believe  such  a 
statement  would  be  a  reflection  upon 
them.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
Oeneral  Shoup  or  Oeneral  LeBiay.  or 
General  Wheeler,  or  Admiral  McDonald 
were  so  afraid  of  losing  their  poaltiona 
that  under  those  circumstances  they 
would  distort  their  opinions  on  the  effect 
of  the  treaty  on  this  country.  If  they 
did.  it  would  be  a  great  disservice.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  believe  that  any  such 
thing  happened. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  fully  concur  In 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. I  remind  Senators  that  the  pres- 
ent Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  when 
he  had  an  honest  disagreement  over  mili- 
tary policy,  resigned  from  the  armed 
services  and  stated  his  views  as  a  matter 
of  personal  integrity  and  professional 
honesty. 

Mr.   PASTORE.    Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
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ICr.  PASTORE.  mret,  yesterday  I  was 
detained  in  Rhode  Island  and  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  very 
exoena&t  presentetion  made  by  the  dls- 
tinguidied  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansw  [Mr.  Pdlbkight].  He  had 
already  concluded  when  I  arrived  in  the 
Chamber.  But  I  took  it  upon  mjrself  to 
take  his  speech  home,  and  I  read  it  be- 
tort  I  came  to  the  Capitol  this  morning. 
I  eompliment  the  Senator  for  a  very  bril- 
liant presentetion. 

On  the  point  that  has  been  raised,  with 
the  kind  permission  and  Indulgence  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesote,  I  wish  to 
make  one  observation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
have  tbe  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  question  as  to 
whether  pressure  had  been  exerted  on 
the  Military  Establishment  of  our  coim- 
try  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  RussELi.],  who  asked  the  question 
categorically  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  He 
adced  them  whether  or  not  anyone  at  any 
time  had  tried  to  exert  any  Influence 
upon  their  judgment.  As  I  recall.  Gen- 
eral LeMay  said,  in  substance,  "I  would 
resent  it  if  any  such  attempts  were 
made."  That  such  was  the  case  was 
categorically  denied.  I  hope  that  for 
onoe  and  for  all  that  doubt  has  been  ban- 
ished from  the  mind  of  everyone. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  made  It  explicitly  clear  as  to  what 
tranwired  both  in  the  executive  and  in 
the  public  hearings  relating  to  this  par- 
ticular point  in  the  many  di8C\issions  that 
have  taken  place  on  the  treaty. 

The  argument  has  been  raised  that  the 
treaty  was  drafted  without  full  consulte- 
tlon  or  cooperation  of  the  military  offl- 
oiala.  On  that  point.  General  Taylor 
testifled  that  he  was  in  constant  con- 
sultetion;  that  he  had  advised  and  con- 
sulted with  the  President  regularly;  that 
he  was  in  oonsultetion  on  the  treaty 
prior  to  Mr.  Harriman's  going  to  Mos- 
cow and  during  Mr.  Harriman's  mission 
in  Moacow;  that  he  was  a  part  of  the 
group  of  officials  who  worked  out  the 
instructions  for  Mr.  Harriman's  mission 
to  Moaoow;  and  that  he  also  contributed 
to  the  rewording  and  redrafting  of  the 
treaty  piovisions  while  Mr.  Harriman 
was  in  Moscow. 

I  believe  that  in  executive  session  there 
was  even  more  detailed  documentetion  as 
to  tbe  eloae  cooperation  and  collabora- 
tion between  the  Secretary  of  Stete,  the 
President  of  the  United  Stetes,  the  Di- 
rector of  tbe  Central  Intelligence  Ageney. 
tbe  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs.  So  that  argument  should  be  set 
to  rest  at  once.  There  was  all  possible 
oooporation  and  coordination  in  the 
drafting  of  tbe  treaty  and  in  ite  final 
approval  prior  to  tbe  signing  of  tbe  treaty 
by  tbe  Secretary  of  Stete. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  quote 
a  stetement  of  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  who 
IB  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering, Department  of  Defense : 

Having  Mtlsfled  mfuU  u  oom^taly  ■«  Is 
humanly  possible  that  the  propo— a  treaty 
oannot  sulMtantlaUy  impair  our  stratagle 
■upertority  if  we  take  the  steps  which  we  can 


to  continue  our  nuclear  developments  and  re- 
main prepared,  and  that  indeed  it  oould  en- 
hance our  strategic  superiority  compared 
with  unlimited  teating,  I  find  the  arguments 
for  It  on  broader  grounds  persuasive,  and  I 
fully  support  its  ratification. 

Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  said: 

I  thlnlc  there  are  some  risks  but  they  are 
minor  and'^at  m  the  balance  the  advantage 
is  in  the  favor  of  Improving  the  security  of 
our  countiy  if  we  enter  Into  this  treaty. 

Dr.  N.  E.  Bradbury,  Director  of  the  Los 
Alamos  Sdentiflc  Laboratory,  said: 

I  personally  am  of  the  opinion  and  belief 
that  the  proposed  treaty  banning  nuclear 
tests  In  the  atmosphere,  space,  and  imder 
water  may  be  ratified  by  the  Senate  with 
only  mild  risks  to  our  national  defense  pos- 
ture but  with  the  possibility  of  taking  the 
first  real,  even  if  smaU,  step  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prevention  of  a  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  E»re8ident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Rcooao  should 
show  clearly  at  this  point  that  Dr.  Brad- 
bury is  at  the  head  of  Los  Alamos,  which 
produces  most  of  our  nuclear  and  ther- 
monuclear weapons,  and  that  he  has 
been  connected  with  nuclear  and  ther- 
monuclear weapon  devel<H)ment  from 
the  very  beginning. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  who 
speaks  to  us  is  in  a  position  to  know 
more  about  that  subject  than  almost  any 
other  Member  of  the  Congreas  or  any 
citizen  of  our  coimtry.  He  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

I  fotmd  Dr.  Bradbury's  testimony  to 
be  very  compelling  and  persuasive. 

Dr.  Herbert  P.  York,  former  Director 
of  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory 
and  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  Department  of  Defense  un- 
der both  President  Eisenhower  and  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  said: 

It  is  my  view  that  the  problem  posed  to 
both  sides  by  this  dUemma  of  steadily  in- 
creasing military  power  and  steadily  decreas- 
ing national  secTorlty  haa  no  technical  solu- 
tion. *  *  *  I  am  optlmistle  that  there  is  a  so- 
lution to  this  dilemma:  I  am  peaslmlstir  only 
Insofar  as  I  believe  then  is  absolutely  no  so- 
lution to  be  found  within  the  areas  of  sci- 
ence and  technology.  The  partial  nuclear 
test  ban  Is.  I  hope  and  believe,  a  first  small 
step  toward  finding  a  solution  in  an  area 
where  a  solution  may  exist. 

Dr.  York  gave  us  some  very  simple 
testimony  as  to  the  impact  <rf  science 
^mrf  technology  on  national  security. 
Every  Member  of  this  body  should  read 
that  testimony.  Dr.  York  came  to  us  as 
a  very  competent  witness,  both  in  the 
fleld  of  weapons  and  in  tbe  field  of  basic 
scicricc* 

Dr.  George  B.  E^stiakowiky,  formo- 
Special  Assistant  for  Seienoe  and  Tech- 
nplogy  to  President  Elsenhower  said: 

Ckmfronted  with  the  opportunity  to  choose 
between,  on  the  one  hand.  aooM  rather  small 
specific  technical  rlaks  In  ratifying  the  treaty, 
and  on  the  other,  aome  perhaps  oon^arable 
or  greater  technical  risks  in  continued  un- 
rectrlcted  testing  plus  the  general  risks  of  a 
continued  aims  race  which,  at  least,  might 
be  saaMwhat  slowwl  by  rattteattOB.  I  hope 
the  Senate  wooUl  opt  far  wlkat  X  rsgard  as 
by  far  the  wnaUer  total  risk  and  ^fU  imtlfy 
the  treaty. 
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Finally.  Ifr.  Mtan  MoOone.  EHrector  of 
the  Centrml  IMrfllcence  Agency,  whose 
testtmoQT  eoidd  not  te  printed  In  the 
bearlnts  alM  Advocated  ratlfleaUon  of 
the  treaty,  wltboui  qualification. 

Mr    PASTORE.     Mr.  President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  ilinuHUIBT.    I  yield. 
Mr    PAflrrOBiE.     I   think  the  record 
should   liiililt   an  addttkmal   fact  in 
this  ootineetloa.    If  Senators  do  not  al- 
ready know  tt  Mr.  John  MoCone  was 
aopolnted    Chalnnan    of    the    Atomic 
Energy  OmnM^ittm  during  the  adminia- 
tratlon   of   Pre«ldent   Elsenhower.     To 
^J^^^f^  wbat  a  cautious,  deliberate.  Ju- 
dicious man  ha  U.  Mr.  John  McCone.  for 
•  iiv«^>»»  aftor  he  was  aM>oinied.  never 
uttered  one  void  ai  testimony  before 
our  iimiiMltlina     He  cauUoned  our  com- 
mittee «tet  ba  would  not  open  his  mouth 
on  any  ndljeet  mtll  he  had  had  an 
opportunlfer  lit  kam.  through  intense 
homework,  what  were  tda  reeponstoUl- 
Ues.   He  tumsd  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
NSi  Chairmen  ever  of  that 
Be  served  under  the  Re- 

Later,  when  Presi- 

■  letired  from  pubUc  life. 

Ml  MnPn— rrtirr'  fros^  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy niiMii^Mton  Siu^e  that  time  he 
has  been  igfiilw*^  ^  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  be  the  head  of  the 
Central  laliiUSiBce  Acency.  He  is  in  a 
better  nrl^fiT"  ttian  any  other  individual 
in  this  sowuiur  to  know  central  intelli- 
gence whlflll  aflscts  the  treaty. 

Mr.  BXJMPBBXI.  The  Senator  has 
properly  and  kelpCuHy  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  McCone  has  had  long  experience 
as  Chalnun  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commiarifla  aad  is  now  the  experienced 
director  of  tlM  Central  InteUlgence 
Agency.  Se  Is  in  a  position  to  relate 
<in^niy*iiM^  iBfonnatlon  to  nuclear  in- 
formation hatter  than  most  men  could. 
He  is  kaovladfBSlde  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy  as  weO  as  the  field  of  nuclear 
weaponry  #»«d.  as  director  of  the  Central 
IntdUfsoce  Agency,  obtains  considerable 
Inf  onnatkn  as  to  what  other  countries— 
and  partiOBlarly  the  Soviet  Union — are 
di^ng  la  Ikta  Tsry  important  area  of 

Mr.  President.  wlU  the 


I  am  pleased  to 
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Mr 

Senator  yMMT 

Mr 
yield. 

Mr.  MILLBR.  I  noted  that  the  Sena- 
tor quoted  Dr.  York  as  saying  that  un- 
dv  tM«  tnatr  tlM  arms  race  might  be 
slMved  dawft.  M  I  recall,  no  witness 
tfwtllfiri  thai  tlM  raee  would  be  slowed 
down.  I  taiMw  there  was  some  testi- 
mony ta  iia  aBtat  that  the  treaty  might 
w^  eauag  Ite  taee  to  be  stepped  up;  be- 
eaoM.  irttM  Mielear  testing  In  ttie 
atmosphere  would  stop,  the  more  ex- 
petwtva  uiiiwiiiHind  testing  would  con- 
tlnae,  tm§  praMMy  be  stepped  up  in 
degree. 

As  I  mdtoalaii^  the  situation,  one  of 
the  rsoawallMiB  or  coadltiens  of  the 
Joint  CMifll  of  Stoff  is  that  we  would 
sctuaOy  liatv  a  gtepped  up  underground 
nuclear  tegtt«  program.  I  bellere  the 
Atomic  Xnarfy  Ooaanlaslon  and  the  De- 
fense DwtBNBt  iMtve  Inrtlrat^  that 
ttey  wmki  iMia  kv  that  cwndltlnn 

I  m«ki  «Ma  poiat  beeaoK.  as  the 
Senator  knows.  I  have  not  indicated  how 


I  Shan  vote.  I  have  not  made  up  my 
mmd  as  to  how  I  shall  wU  In  regard 
to  the  treaty.  If  I  vote  for  ratiflcatkm 
It  will  definitely  not  be  because  I  am 
pvsoaded  that  the  arms  race  will  be 
iftwed  down  by  the  treaty.  I  would  vote 
for  it  psobably  with  the  feeing  that  the 
arms  raee  might  be  stepped  up  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  treaty.  I  think  It  is  well  to 
point  that  out. 

If  there  Is  some  response  which  the 
Senator  might  care  to  give,  to  alleviate 
my  concern  in  this  regard.  I  should  like 
to  hear  it.  I  have  not  yet  seen  ansrthing 
which  indicates  to  me  that  th«re  will  not 
be  an  acceleration  In  the  arms  race  as  a 
result  of  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  as  a  result  of 
the  agreement  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  carry  out  those  conditions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    The  statement  of 
Dr.  York  is  a  statemoit  by  a  man  who  is 
prudent   and   cautious,   and   who   fully 
UMlerstands  the  impUcaLions  of  nuclear 
power      and      nuclear      weaponry.    He 
worked   for   two   administrations   as   a 
trusted  adviser  of  President  Eisenhower 
and  of  President  Kennedy.     This  man 
will  not  tell  the  American  people  that 
"poBlttvely  this  will  hai»pen--absolutely 
it  will  reduce  the  arms  race."    He  Is  say- 
ing to  us — as  a  prudent,  wise,  and  ex- 
perienced   man— that    the    treaty    has 
within  It  the  possibilities  of  reducing  the 
arms  race.    I  think  that  Is  the  way  we 
ought  to  deal  with  the  treaty.    I  do  not 
believe  that  dogmatic  assertions  will  en- 
lighten the  American  people  or  do  honor 
and  justice  to  a  thorough  and  thought- 
ful consideration  of  the  treaty  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.    PASTORE.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
lom%  [Mr.  Mxuaa]  is  both  correct  and 
tncorrect.  There  is  a  distinction  to  be 
made  between  an  arms  raee.  such  as  we 
are  dlKussmg.  and  an  Increase  In  ex- 
penditures for  armaments  because  It  Is 
more  expensive  to  test  underground. 
Everyone  knows  that  tf  we  should  test 
any  weapon  of  more  than  f  kilotons.  It  Is 
much  easier  to  do  so  In  the  atmosphere 
than  underground.  Plrst.  for  under- 
ground testing.  It  Is  necessary  to  build 
tunnels.  It  is  harder  to  provide  the  tra- 
jectorlea  desired.  It  ta  harder  to  reach 
the  infarmatlon  which  is  desired.  It  Is 
harder  to  install  the  sensitive  instru- 
mento  which  are  necessary  to  obtain 
readlxws  luidergroi^nd.  If  the  test  Is 
oondueted  in  the  atmosphere,  the  resulU 
are  much  simpler  of  attainment,  and  it 
is  moch  easier  to  accomplish  what  Is  de- 
dred. 

The  point  we  are  making — and  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Miimeaota  Is  absolute- 
ly correct  In  this  regard— Is  that  If  this 
"madness"  is  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  if 
we  aUow  nation  after  nation  to  aspire  to 
became  a  aemt>er  of  the  nudear  club — 
and  today  tt  la  not  as  expensive  as  It  used 
to  be  to  aaake  a  bomb— we  face  the  risk 
of  a  terrlUe  nuclear  war. 

If  Senators  will  talk  to  Dr.  Brown.  I 
feel  sure  that  Dr.  Brown  will  tell  them 
that  today  almost  any  Industrialized  na- 


tion can  make  an  atomic  bomb,  if  it 
wishes  to  do  so. 

The  purpose  of  the  treaty  is  to  allow  all 
nations  of  the  world  to  become  partners 
to  It.  The  minute  those  nations  become 
partners  to  the  treaty,  and  they  agree 
not  to  test  in  the  three  environments, 
we  hope  to  accomplish  a  slowdown  In  the 
proliferation  of  atomic  weapons.  That 
M  what  we  are  discussing  when  we  talk 
about  slowing  down  »|||LPUclear  arms 
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race. 

For  the  next  2  or  3  or  5  years  It  may 
be  necessary  for  us  to  appropriate  more 
money  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, because  it  will  be  more  expensive 
to  maintain  laboratories. 

It  will  be  more  exper«ive  to  maintain 
Johnston  Island  in  complete  readiness.  In 
case  It  Is  necessary  to  use  It.  It  will  cost 
more  money  to  do  the  testing  we  wish  to 
do  underground.  The  budget  may  be 
lai-ger,  but  I  think  It  can  be  safely  said  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  philos- 
ophy behind  the  treaty  is  to  reduce  the 
nuclear  arms  race  in  the  hope  that  other 
countries  will  become  signatories  to  the 
treaty  and  will  not  get  into  the  nuclear 
club. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER     I  should  like  to  respond 
to  the  Senator's  statement. 

I  beMeve  that  the  most  violent  oppo- 
nent of  the  treaty  recognises— and  of 
course  I  recognise  It  full  well— that  the 
purpose  of  the  treaty  is  exactly  as  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  stated 
it.  There  Is  more  to  the  treaty  than  the 
treaty  itself.  We  now  must  consider  the 
conditions  which  were  prescribed  by  the 
Jomt  Chiefs  of  Staff.  These  cast  a  dif- 
ferent light  on  the  treaty,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, because  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff 
have  said,  anumg  other  things: 

We  arc  not  goi'^  ^  beUsr*  that  this  trMity 
U  compatible  with  oxir  national  laeurlty  in- 
tercsta  unlaaa  Um  United  autea  oigagca  in 
a  Large-acale  uxulargrouiul   teatlng  program. 

That  will  be  a  program  larger.  In  my 
judgment,  than  the  program  we  would 
otherwise  have.  U  anything,  this  will 
lead  to  a  stepup  ta  the  arms  race  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  treaty  to  pre- 
vent the  Soviet  Union — or  the  United 
States,  for  that  matter — from  assisting 
other  nations  In  underground  testing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Not  In  underground 
testing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  not  under- 
ground testing. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Granted.  It  may  be 
more  expensive.  Granted.  It  may  retard 
nuclear  development  In  other  coiuitries. 
because  of  the  greater  expense  of  going 
underground  to  test,  nevertheless,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  that. 

If  I  correctly  understand  the  test  pro- 
visions, the  Soviet  Union  can  well  be  ex- 
pected to  engage  In  a  much  greater, 
stepped  up  program  of  underground 
testing  in  order  to  catch  up  with  the 
United  States  in  the  tacUcal  nuclear 
game. 

That  is  the  point  1  am  making.  The 
purpose  of  the  treaty  Is  clear.  The 
treaty,  standing  by  Itself,  as  two  sheets 


of  paper,  is  clearly  in  line  with  that  pol- 
icy However,  when  we  consider  the 
conditions  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Siaif. 
I  suggest  that  they  pretty  weU  undercut 
the  objective  of  slowing  down  the  arms 

race. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  men- 
tioned proliferation.  I  was  not  talking 
about  proliferation,  although  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  on  that  subject  later. 
I  think  the  treaty  will  have  a  tendency 
to  retard  It.  The  treaty  certainly  will 
not  prevent  It.  because  the  Red  Chinese 
and  the  French  have  indicated  they  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  treaty. 
Therefore,  the  treaty  will  not  prevent 
proliferation,  but  may  retard  It. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
to  know  that  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
Dr.  York,  or  any  other  witness,  should 
have  stated.  "On  my  word  of  honor  there 
is  not  going  to  be  a  stepup  In  the  arms 
race,"  or  "On  my  word  of  honor  there 
will  be  a  slowing  down  of  the  arms  race." 
But  he  very  carefully  couched  It  in 
terms.  "It  might  slow  It  down."  It  la  a 
"might."  a  "maybe." 

I  should  like  to  clear  up  this  question. 
Was  Dr.  York  testifying  about  the  treaty 
as  a  treaty,  or  was  he  testifying  about 
treaty  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  oon- 
ditloivs?  I  do  not  believe  he  was.  I 
wonder  what  Dr.  York's  testimony  would 
be  If  he  were  asked,  "What  about  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  conditions  which 
are  going  to  be  laid  down?"  Would  he 
make  the  statement  that  we  are  now 
about  to  slow  down  the  arms  race? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No  Senator  can  argue 
that  this  treaty  does  not  limit  anything. 
It  does.  It  limits  testing  in  three  en- 
vironments— underwater,  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  In  outer  space.  It  Is  true 
that  we  are  not  going  to  stop  all  tests. 
This  treaty  Is  not  to  cut  down  all  our 
nuclear  acUvlty.  All  we  are  saying  is 
that  all  the  things  we  must  do  we  pro- 
pose to  do  by  underground  tests. 

The  treaty  Is  Intended  to  limit  the 
tests.  If  we  do  not  have  the  treaty,  the 
entire  area  Is  limitless.  The  Russians 
could  test  m  outer  space  and  could  give 
assistance  to  any  nation  in  the  world,  if 
they  wanted  to  do  so.  They  could  test 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  could  give  assist- 
ance to  any  country  in  the  world  In  that 
respect,  and  so  could  we.  Under  the 
treaty  they  coxUd  test  only  underground. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  because  the  test- 
ing can  take  place  In  four  environments 
without  the  treaty,  and  in  only  one  en- 
vironment with  the  treaty,  the  treaty 
accelerates  anything.    It  does  not. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Yes,  It  does 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Does  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  wish  me  to  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.    Yes. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.    Yes,  one  can  say  it.  be- 
cause, m  the  first  place,  we  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  to  be  any  more  atmos- 
pheric testing  without  the  treaty.    The 
mere  fact  that  the  treaty  Is  ratified  does 

not  mean  there  will  be  less 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat what  he  said? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
treaty  Is  not  ratified  does  not  force  one 
into  the  position  that  we  are  going  to 
have  more  testing  In  the  atmosphere. 


One  cannot  be  forced  into  that  position. 
I  can  argue  Just  as  effectively  that  we 
are  forced  into  negotiating  a  compre- 
hensive treaty 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  ad- 
mit that  if  we  do  not  have  this  treaty 
and  the  Russians  test  in  the  atmoQ>here, 
we  are  going  to  test  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  after  that  they  will  test  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  then  we  will  test  In  the 
atmosphere?    That  Is  the  race. 

The  arms  race  Is  accelerated  without 
the  treaty  more  than  with  the  treaty,  be- 
cause the  treaty  Is  restrictive.  That  Is 
why  so  many  people  are  against  It.  They 
think  that  by  restricting  testing  It  en- 
dangers the  military  posture  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  do  not  agree  with  that  position, 
but  that  is  the  argument.  I  do  not 
think  the  position  can  be  taken  that  if 
there  are  four  ways  to  test  without  the 
treaty,  and  only  one  way  to  test  with  the 
treaty,  we  would  be  better  off  without 
the  treaty  than  with  It.  I  caimot  follow 
that  non  sequltur.  Talk  about  non 
sequiturs — it  does  not  even  touch 
rationality. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  would  like  to  get 

into  this  argument 

Mr.   PASTORE.    This    is   not   argu- 
ment; this  is  debate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  I  would  like  to 
respond. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  in  a  moment.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  simpli- 
fied the  argument,  and  has  put  his  finger 
on  what  is  most  pertinent  in  the  treaty, 
namely,  that  it  is  not  a  comprehensive 
treaty;  it  is  a  limited  test  ban  treaty. 
It  has  limited  purposes.  Those  p\ir- 
iwses  are  to  limit  testing  In  the  environ- 
ments of  outer  space,  underwater,  and 
atmosphere.  Testing  is  to  be  permitted 
underground.  Other  countries  could  be 
assisted  in  underground  testing  without 

ttds  treaty 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Only  if  the  debris 
did  not  go  outside  the  territory  of  that 
country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Without  the  treaty 
those  coimtries  could  have  unlimited 
testing.  Without  the  treaty  coimtries 
could  receive  Information  for  testing  in 
all  other  environments.  But  if  the 
treaty  is  ratified  and  generally  accepted 
by  the  nations  of  the  world,  those  na- 
tions cannot  be  helped  In  receiving  nu- 
clear technological  Information  or  any 
other  help  for  testing  above  ground, 
underwater,  or  outer  space.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  has  made  the 
case  that  if  there  can  be  limitation  of 
testing  in  three  environments,  and  it  is  to 
be  permitted  in  only  one  environment, 
we  are  better  off  than  if  four  environ- 
ments are  wide  open  for  unlimited  test- 
ing. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  wants  to  be 
heard.    I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  realise 
that  theoretically  what  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  saying  is  true,  or  at  least 
is  possibly  true,  but  he  forgets  that  we 
may  not  have  any  atmospheric  testing, 
regardless  of  the  treaty.  I  assume  that 
what  the  President  of  the  United  States 
said  in  the  coounencement  address  at 
American  University  still  stands,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  there  is  a  treaty. 


He  said  this  Nation  would  not  be  the 
first  to  test  in  the  atmosphere.  So  I 
assume  that  tatention  still  stands,  re- 
gardless of  what  happens  with  the 
treaty. 

The  point  Is  that  if  underground  test- 
ing is  stepped  up.  we  may  more  than 
offset  the  amount  of  atmospheric  tests 
which  we  forego.  TO  say  that  we  are 
limiting  the  tests  to  one  envlroiunent. 
Instead  of  four,  does  not  mean  that  the 
ntimber  of  tests  Is  reduced.  It  depends 
on  what  developmental  work  is  going 
on  In  a  particiUar  environment.  There 
might  be  four  times  as  much  testing  in 
the  underground  environment,  and  that 
might  more  than  offset  the  testing  that 
would  have  been  done  In  the  other  three 
envlrorunents. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Senators  who  were 
most  insistent  upon  having  assurances 
and  specific  details  spelled  out  as  to  the 
amount  of  testing  and  the  conditions  of 
laboratories    and   the   maintenance   of 
scientific  techniques  for  the  development 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  science 
are  now  worried  for  fear  that  the  treaty 
will  not  inhibit  testing.    So  the  Senator 
who  has  a  doubt  about  the  treaty  and 
what  it  would  do  finds  himself  getting 
into  the  argument  of  those  who  also  had 
doubts  about  the  effects  of  the  treaty, 
namely,  that  we  must  have  assurances 
that  we  must  not  lower  our  guard,  that 
we  must  not  seriously  Impede  scientific 
progress  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons. 
I  do  not  think  one  can  have  it  both  ways. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    If  the  Senator  vrill 
yield,  who  in  a  responsible  position  In 
this  Government  ever  said  that  we  would 
not  maintain  our  safeguards?    Who  said 
we  were  not  going  to  maintain  or  expand 
our   laboratories?     We   have   the   best 
laboratories  in  the  world  at  Los  Alamos 
and   Llvermore.     They    are   second   to 
none,  liKludlng  those  of  Red  China  and 
Russia.    Who  said  we  were  not  going  to 
maintain  oin-  facilities  at  Johnston  Is- 
land?   If  that  question  was  asked  once. 
It  was  asked  a  dozen  times.    Who  said 
we  were  not  going  to  maintain  under- 
ground tests  if  necessary?    No  one  said 
that. 

Those  arguing  this  point  dramatize  It 
by  saying,  "I  vriU  do  this  if  you  say  thus 
and  so."  This  makes  the  position  more 
riveted,  but,  after  all.  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  given  that  assur- 
ance. The  President  can  make  recom- 
mendations; but  In  order  to  maintain 
the  facilities  on  Johnston  Island,  Con- 
gress must  appropriate  the  money;  and  if 
we  do  not  do  it,  it  is  our  fault.  If  the 
laboratories  are  to  be  maintained.  Con- 
gress must  provide  the  money.  If  we 
are  to  conduct  underground  tests.  Con- 
gress must  appropriate  the  money.  If 
we  do  not  do  it.  it  will  be  our  fault. 

Talk  to  the  effect  that  "we  want  these 
safeguards"  dresses  the  treaty.  It  may 
be  the  ribbon  on  the  package,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  substance  of  the 
package.  Whether  or  not  safeguards  are 
provided  is  the  responsibimy  of  the  Con- 
gress; and  if  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will 
stand  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land and  the  Senator  from  Mlimesota  ta 
seeing  to  It  that  we  do  the  necessary 
things,  the  Senator  wlU  have  the  assur- 
ances   he   wants.     There   are   certata 
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In  the  atmo*- 
b«  done  UBdergrovnd. 


Mr.  President,  wtll  the 


thinci  that 
ptMcetlMii 
What  «Mib« 
ited. 

Mr.  MILLER. 
Senator  jrieUt 

Mr.  PASTORS.    I  yMd. 

Mr  MTfliigP  Tliat  Is  exactly  the 
point  of  wl»i  the  aenator  from  Mlnne- 
aota  [Mr.  Hmaaawrl  Mid  about  bow 
the  Jokit  Chlaftt  0i  Staff  or  the  military 
cOclal*  argued  about  the  llmltatk>ns  of 
the  treaty. 

It  Is  not  M  bmmIi  a  questkm  of  cutting 
down  on  tte  —*■»**—•  of  teats.  It  is  a 
eaae  of  qualttr<  Those  who  are  con- 
eeraed  about  aUaiimtinc  testing  in  the 
atuMMiiherc  art  aoufwrned  about  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  have  the  same  quaUty  of 
ti^tlnj  undtfsraatid  as  tn  the  atmos- 
plMra. 

Mr  PASTOBB.  That  Is  true.  No  one 
offlelal  in  tha  Military  Establishment 
who  appeared  before  our  committee — 
and  If  I  artted  tba  <piestlon  of  one  wit- 
ness. I  ashad  tt  «r  at  least  six— would 
say  that  the  halanrn  of  power  Ls  not  in 
our  favor  but  to  favor  of  the  Russians. 
Th«y  all  agTMd  llMt  the  balance  of  pow- 
er was  in  our  fftfur. 

If  that  la  tlM  aast,  if  the  balance  of 
power  is  iu  our  fmur.  and  if  we  can  bring 
to  an  end  this  i^il"*— ,  what  is  wrong 
with  that?  ABMftea  does  not  want  to 
make  a  1M  ■wgsinn  bomb.  I  do  not 
know  what  vo  would  want  to  blow  up 
with  a  too  miuatnn  bomb.  I  am  told 
that  one  10  moftnn  bomb  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  tha  aoMwnt  of  TNT  that  can  be 
put  In  a  fritflU  train  stretching  from 
the  east  coai*  la  (he  west  coast.  One 
30-me«atan  bMib  represents  six  times 
the  exploeivo  foroa  of  all  of  the  explo- 
sives used  In  World  War  n. 

People  talk  about  a  lOO-megaton  bomb. 
What  do  th«gr  wudI  to  blow  up?  Do  they 
want  to  blow  up  the  entire  world? 
America  does  aot  want   that   kind  of 


siiaukl  in  fuU  conactenoe  and  on  his  re- 
spoa^blUtr  vote  for  the  reJecttcBi  of  the 


Mr.  HrF—unm.  wtMa  he  appeared  be- 
f oca  the  nommittfii.  said  that  we  haw 
no  desire  to  maka  »  lO^megaton  bomb. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  atmosphere  it 
would  be  yr^*'^  to  achieve  it.  How- 
ever, we  can  aaka  a  60-megaton  bomb 
now  with  tbatoowladce  that  we  possess. 

Mr.  HOMFHBBT.    WlttM>ut  testing. 

Mr.  MTTJ.WB  Mr.  Preskient^  wiU  ti>e 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORS.  When  I  am  througti. 
I  win  yteld.  I  ibougtat  I  was  going  ak>ng 
pretty  weU. 

Mr.  HUMFHRBT.  The  Senator  was 
going  akxif  wj  well. 

Mr.  PASTOBS.  If  we  test  under- 
ground, we  taanai  go  very  far  beftxe 
the  debris  beflno  to  get  out  of  our  ter- 
ritorial hmmilTla^  and  that  is  not  per- 
mitted under  the  traaty.  Once  that  hap- 
pens, we  are  baonwilng  too  big  from  the 
standpoint  o<  tlio  bomb.  The  treaty 
prohibits  sueb  Aprooedure.  We  are  lim- 
ited. 

If  any  Scnalv  for  any  reason  tlilnks 
EisBBhewer  oold  out  to  Khrushchev 
when,  in  1M«.  he  aade  the  same  pro- 
posal thai  la  iMw  btiore  us.  or  if  any 
Senator  ballowa  tttat  Jobn  Kennedr  la 
selUiw  owl  to  Mb  oaeoiy  bocaaso  ha  Is 
In  favor   of  tho  tooaty.   that  Senator 


However,  let  me  say  to  Senators  who 
wouM  icioet  the  treaty  that  under  our 
eonotitiifetonal  process  a  two-thirds  af- 
firmative vote  is  required. 

This  treaty  was  initiated  by  two  ad- 
ministrations, a  Republican  admlnlstra- 
tion  and  a  Democratic  administration. 
This  Is  a  treaty  that  we  have  been  trying 
to  get  for  years.  It  all  began  on  April 
13.  1969.  when  President  Elsenhower 
made  his  suggestion.  I  am  saying  to 
those  who  are  inclined  to  have  doubts 
alwut  the  treaty  that  they  have  a  double 
responsibility,  because  every  vote  that 
they  cast  counts  for  two  votes.  We  need 
two  votes  in  the  affirmative  to  block  one 
vote  in  the  negative. 

I  do  not  like  to  imagine  where  we 
would  begin  all  over  again.  If  this  treaty 
is  rejected.  We  have  been  trying  to  get 
it  since  1959.  Every  time  Khrushchev 
said,  "No."  All  we  said  was.  '■Will  you 
talk  agsUn?     Can  we  resume  the  talks?" 

Khrushchev  did  not  ask  that  the  talks 
be  resumed.  We  asked  that  the  talks 
be  resumed.  This  Is  our  treaty.  This 
is  America's  treaty.  This  Is  not  Rus- 
sia's treaty.  If  the  Russians  think  It  is 
of  advantage  to  them,  let  them  think  so. 
What  their  motives  are  Ls  of  no  concern 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  All 
I  know  is  that  this  treaty  is  good  for  me. 
TTils  treaty  Is  good  for  my  family  This 
treaty  Ls  good  for  my  country.  This 
treaty  Is  good  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 
This  is  the  reason  why  one  should  be  In 
favor  of  it.  If  anyone  does  not  believe 
H.  he  should  vote  against  It 

However,  let  no  one  forget  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  exhort- 
ing the  Senate.  He  needs  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  the  Senate.  That  Is  not  easy  to 
obtain  always.  There  is  talk  about  ma- 
jority rule.  We  had  best  realise  that 
every  vote  that  is  cast  agairvst  it  is  the 
vote  of  two  Senators  under  our  demo- 
cratic process  in  the  Senate. 

I  say  to  those  who  have  doubts  about 
the  treaty  that  I  want  them  to  open  their 
hearts  and  look  into  their  consciences. 
I  want  them  to  realize  what  they  might 
be  doing.  If  by  their  vote  they  destroy 
and  kill  the  treaty.  In  all  sincerity — In 
all  reverence,  I  say  God  help  us;  Ood 
help  us. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  believe  that  the 
of   the   distinguished    Senator 


from  Rhode  Island  are  of  such  quality 
and  Importance  that  they  should  stand 
on  th^  own.  For  the  moment  I  shall 
not  yield  for  further  Inquiry. 

Mr.  CARUBON.  Will-  the  Sentor  yield 
on  the  particular  point  urKIer  discussion? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  the  point  of 
testing  and  its  alleged  contribution  to 
the  spread  of  the  arms  race? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     Yes 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator on  that  point. 

Mr.  CARLSON  I  appreciate  very 
mueh  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Mtaineaoia.  I  refer  to  the  point  which 
was  opened  up  when  the  Senator  from 
lowo  refeii^  to  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments imder  the  treaty,  and  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
the  statement  that  there  was  hope 


in  the  treaty.  It  is  Important  that  the 
Racoao  in  the  Senate,  from  a  historical 
standpoint,  be  complete,  and  therefore  I 
refer  Senators  to  the  statement  of  Sec- 
retary Rusk  at  page  29  of  the  hearings. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Will   the  Senator 

read  It? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  SrAiucstAN]  was  asking 
questions  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as 
follows : 

Senator  Spakkmam.  And  Is  there  any  pro- 
Tlaton  Ln  tbLs  treaty  for  tb«  reduction  of 
arms  or  armamants  In  any  way? 

Secretary  Rusk.  TMs  treaty  Itself  does  not 
reduce  weapona  In  being  or  prevent  tbetr 
further   production. 

This  treaty  is  aimed  only  at  the  quesUon 
of  nuclear  exploelons.  I  regret  myself  that 
It  has  not  been  pcaelble  to  make  greater 
headway  In  eome  actual  physical  dlaarma- 
ment  measures  conslstant  with  our  own  ee- 
curtty. 

But  tbis  treaty  Is  not  a  step  In  tbat  direc- 
tion—this  treaty  U  not  ttsalX  dealing  with 
that  problem.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  one 
small  step  that  opens  up  some  posalbllltlaa  in 
this  field  but  that  has  not  yet  become  ap- 
parent 

Senator  Spakkman  It  Is  a  treaty  of  hope  so 
far  as  tbat  la  oooceraed. 

Secretary  Rone.  So  far  as  actual  disarma- 
ment Is  ooncemed.  It  is  a  treaty  of  hope.  It 
is  a  treaty  of  fact  Insofar  as  exploelons  tn 
those  three  environments  are  concerned. 

I  thought  the  reference  to  hope  should 
be  in  the  Rscokd,  from  the  standpoint  of 
history.    It  was  a  hope. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  for  his  contribution  to 
the  colloquy.  It  Is  pertinent  to  the  dis- 
cussion. The  point  needs  to  be  empha- 
sised again  and  again  that  the  responsi- 
ble ofDcers  of  the  Oovemment  have  not 
attempted  to  oversell  the  treaty.  The 
President,  in  his  message  to  the  Senate, 
had  this  to  say : 

This  treaty  adTances,  though  It  does  not 
Asstare.  worfd  peace;  and  It  will  Inhibit, 
though  it  does  not  prohibit,  the  nuclear  arms 
rftce. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say ; 

This  treaty  will  curb  the  pollution  of  our 
atmosphere.  While  It  does  not  assure  the 
world  that  It  wlU  be  forever  free  from  the 
fears  aiMI  dangers  of  radioactive  fallout  from 
atmoapbarlc  testa.  It  will  greaUy  reduce  the 
numbers  and  dangers  of  such  tests. 

I  believe  it  Is  fair  to  say  that,  from 
the  President  on  down  through  all  the 
echelons  of  Oovemment.  t2iose  who  have 
been  advocating  the  treaty  have  at- 
tempted to  caution  everyone  as  to  its 
limits,  as  well  as  stating  Its  assets.  A 
factual,  fair,  and  open  presentation  has 
been  made. 

No  one  can  say  what  the  future  will 
offer.  No  one  can  say  whether  the  treaty 
will  work.  The  future  is  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  make  decisions  daily  and 
who  may  govern  nations  In  the  days  to 
come. 

As  has  been  said,  tlie  treaty  represents 
a  significant  step,  small  though  It  may 
be.  and.  as  the  Senator  from  »f^rxifMi  has 
so  well  pointed  out  once  again,  it  repre- 
sents a  hope  that  mankind  can  reduce 
the  arms  race,  a  hope  that  manldnd  may 
be  more  rational,  a  hope  that  mankind 
may  find  some  understandings  and 
agreements  that  will  lessen  International 
tensions. 
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Whether  or  not  these  hopes  wiU  be 
realised.  <Mily  Ood  can  say. 

Mr.  MnXER.  Mr.  President,  wffl  tt»e 
Senator  from  BClnnesota  yldd? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   I  am  glad  to  yUId. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thaak  the  digtin- 
guiahed  Senator  from  Minneoota.  Attbe 
Ume  when  I  raised  the  question  about 
the  su-ms  race.  I  did  not  realize  we  would 
get  as  far  afield  as  we  did. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  it  was  in- 
teresting. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  concur  in  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island;  and  it  might  be  well 
just  to  make  a  few  replies  for  the  record. 
We  were  asked  whether  anyone  believes 
that  the  present  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  former  President  Eisenhower 
was  selling  out  the  United  States. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  MUmesota 
will  make  clear,  on  behalf  of  all  who  are 
in  favor  of  the  treaty — and  I  know  he 
is  in  favor  of  It,  and  I  hope  any  Senator 
on  the  other  side  who  has  already  com- 
mitted himself  as  being  against  the 
treaty  will  also  make  very  clear,  that 
if  there  is  any  one  thing  on  ^^ilch  all 
agree,  It  Is  that  no  one  has  any  monopoly 
on  patriotism  or  on  devotion  to  world 
peace  or  on  Integrity.  Certainly  both 
the  most  violent  opponent,  and  the  most 
violent  proponent  share  those  charac- 
teristics. So  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
even  ask  whether  anyone  is  question- 
ing any  Senator's  Integrity  or  his  desire 
for  peace  or  his  patriotism.  On  this 
treaty  there  win  be  honest  dlfferenoea  of 
conscientious  opinion  based  upon  Judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  knows  that  I  fully  agree  with  his 
statement  At  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks I  said  that  any  differences  Sen- 
ators may  have  are  not  related  to  our 
motives  or  our  motivations. 

We  have  sworn  to  uphokl.  preserve, 
defend,  and  to  protect  the  OoostltutkHi. 
We  have  our  constitutional  respooalMli- 
Ues.  If  Senators  were  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  express  f  re^  and  openly  tbdr 
points  of  view  on  this  treaty,  the  Con- 
stitution would  never  have  required  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Noth- 
ing m  the  Constitution  Indlcatee  that 
a  Soiator  is  not  patriotic  If  he  dbngrees 
with  the  President.  The  President, 
being  human.  Is  of  course,  oubjeet  to 
error  and  to  miscalculation.  I  am  sure 
every  President  of  the  United  States  does 
the  very  best  he  can — ^within  his  ability, 
his  experience,  and  his  knowledge— for 
this  country.  Senators  have  both  the 
privilege  and  the  responsibility  to  ex- 
unlne  carefully  Into  every  aspect  of  all 
proposed  legislation  and  all  proposals  of 
the  Executive,  Including  every  treaty  that 
is  sent  to  us.  Tlierefore,  rather  ttian  be 
critical  of  Senators  who  may  wish  to 
examine  the  treaty  at  some  length,  I 
say  more  power  to  them,  because  that 
process  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  have 
a  thoughtful  and  rei«)onaible  debate  on 
this  part  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  other  point  is  that  great  emphasis 
has  been  laid  by  scene  on  the  fact  that 
the  treaty  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  treaty  advanced  by  President  Eisen- 
hower, and  by  President  Kennedy  earlier 
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in  his  term.  Therefore,  I  suppose,  the 
tnferanoe  Is  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  approved  by  the  Senate 
today.  I  beHeve  tt  should  be  pointed  out 
that— granted  that  all  these  treaties 
are  about  the  same— changes  have  oc- 
curred since  the  treaty  was  first  pro- 
posed by  President  Eisenhower,  and  since 
Prosftdent  Kennedy  later  proposed  it — ^in 
19C1. 1  believe. 

Fmr  exanm>le,  a  massive  series  of  at- 
mogpheric  tests  was  made  by  the  Soviet 
Union  In  1961.  From  them,  they  could 
have  obtained  Information — and  we  have 
had  testimony  on  this  point — which 
might  have  an  Impact  on  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  So  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances have  changed. 

There  has  also  been  the  Cuban  con- 
frontation, in  which  the  Soviet  Union 
had  covertly  put  Intermediate  range  bal- 
listic missiles  into  Cuba;  and  on  that 
point  Oromylco  lied  in  his  teeth  to  the 
Preaident  of  the  United  States.  Khru- 
shchev said  he  would  take  the  Soviet 
troops  out  of  Cuba,  but  he  reneged  on 
that.  Khrushchev  also  agreed  to  on-site 
inspections  In  Cuba,  but  he  also  reneged 
on  that.  So  a  few  rather  significant 
changes  have  taken  place  since  this 
treaty  first  was  proposed.  Therefore,  I 
beUeve  we  should  evaluate  the  treaty  in 
line  with  these  changes,  as  well  as  In  line 
with  the  fact  that  Presidents  of  both 
parties  proposed  such  a  treaty  before 
these  changes  occurred. 

I  believe  perhaps  the  final  point  should 
be  made  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge. I  have  not  heard  any  Manb^  of 
the  Senate  indicate  a  partisan  attitude 
on  this  matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
wish  we  could  act  as  the  Committee 
of  ttie  Whole  for  the  duration  of  this  de- 
bate, and  entirely  Ignore  our  req?ectlve 
party  labels,  because  the  treaty  Is  com- 
pletely outside  the  arena  of  partisan 
politics. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
thoroughly  agrees  with  me — as  he  did 
eariler— that  the  treaty  Ls  not  a  partisan 
matter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to 
raise— again — ^the  question  of  partisan 
politics  Is  really  to  set  up  another  straw- 
man.  Everyone  knows  the  treaty  is  not 
a  partisan  matter.  The  dlsUngixished 
minority  leader  [Mr.  DntKSBif]  is  being 
exceedingly  helpful,  brave,  and  forth- 
right In  connection  with  our  considera- 
tion of  the  treaty. 

I  have  repeatedly  made  clear,  as  have 
aU  other  Senators,  that  this  is  not  a  par- 
tisan debate.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
does  not  advise  and  consent  to  treaties, 
under  the  constitutional  provision,  on  a 
partisan  basis.  Tlie  Senate  does  so  on 
the  basis  of  the  responsible  position  which 
U.S.  Senators  hold.  However,  If  there 
need  be  further  disavowal  of  any  parti- 
sanship in  coimectlon  with  our  consid- 
eration of  the  treaty,  again  I  disavow  it. 
We  realise  that  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
there  are  Senators  who  favor  the  treaty 
and  Senators  who  oppose  It.  So,  Mr. 
President,  we  can  now  settle,  once  and 
for  all,  any  question  about  a  partisan 
nature  of  this  debate,  by  stating  that  the 
treaty  Is  not  in  the  slightest  respect  a 
partisan  matter. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  the  record  may  be  adequate 
and  exjdlclt  with  reference  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  former  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  a  nuclear 
test  ban.  I  Invite  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors to  the  exhibits  on  pages  278  and  279 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  relating  to  Executive 
M.  88th  Congress,  1st  session. 

First  is  the  fuU  text  of  President  El- 
senhower's April  IS  letter  to  Pronler 
NUdta  Khrushchev  on  a  suspension  of 
the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  from  Au- 
gusta, Qa.,  imder  the  date  of  April  20, 
1959. 

Sec(md  Is  the  text  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's letter  to  Khrushchev  dated 
Washington,  May  1,  which  was  released 
from  Denver,  Colo.,  on  May  16.  I  be- 
lieve those  two  letters  will  clarify  any 
differences  that  there  may  have  been  be- 
wtween  the  proposal  before  the  Senate 
and  those  advanced  by  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  should  like 
to  make  clear  that  the  fonner  President 
was  se€ddng,  with  all  the  influence  and 
power  at  his  command,  to  negotiate,  first, 
a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  of  a  compre- 
hensive natiire,  and,  second,  one  of  a 
limited  nature.  In  his  letter  of  May  5, 
1959,  speaking  to  Kihrushchev,  President 
Eisenhower  said— 

I  would  again  propoae  that  toward  this 
end  we  take  now  the  first  and  readily  attain- 
able step  of  an  agreed  suepenslan  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests  In  the  atmoaphcre  hare  up  to 
the  greatest  height  to  which  effeettve  con- 
trols can  under  present  drcumstanoes  be 
extended. 

In  his  letter  of  April  13.  the  former 
President  of  the  United  States  said: 

The  United  States  itrongly  seeks  a  lasting 
agreement  for  the  dlsoonttauanoe  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests.  We  bellevs  that  this  would 
be  an  Important  step  toward  raduetkm  of  In- 
ternational tensions  and  woOld  open  the  way 
to  further  agreement  on  substantial  meas- 
ures of  disarmament. 

The  full  text  of  the  letter  outlines  the 
details  of  President  Eisenhower's  pro- 
posals. 

I  ajdc  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  letters  of  President  Elsen- 
hower be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

ElSXKBOWXX    LXTXXB    ON    KnCXAAK    TlST    BaM 

AucTTSTA,  Oa.,  AprU  ao,  1S69. — Following 
is  the  text  of  President  Elsenhower's  April 
13  letter  to  Premier  Nikita  8.  Khniahchev  on 
a  suspension  of  tests  of  nuclear  weapons: 

"Deas  Ms.  CBAiBMAar:  Today  the  Geneva 
negotiations  for  the  dlaoontlnuance  of  nu- 
clear weapons  tests  are  rasurolag.  During 
the  recess  I  have  ooaaklered  wh«w  we  stood 
in  these  negotiations  and  what  the  prospects 
are  for  the  successful  conclusion  which  I 
earnestly  desire.  I  have  also  talked  with 
Prime  Minister  UacmlUan,  who  reported  to 
me  of  his  frank  discussions  on  this  matter 
with  you. 

"The  United  States  strongly  ceeks  a  Usting 
agreement  for  tlie  dlsconttnuanee  U  nuclear 
weapoDS  tests.  We  beUeve  that  this  would 
be  an  important  step  toward  reduction  of 
international  tensions  and  would  open  the 
way  to  further  agreement  on  substantial 
measures  of  disarmament. 

"Such  an  agreement  must,  however,  be 
subject  to  fully  effective  safeguards  to  insure 
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In  phases  Tieglmilni  with  a  prohibition  of 
pTiolsar  ■W|ioni  tMlB  In  the  atmosphere? 
A  stmpUflad  SMljql  system  for  atmospheric 
tests  op  to  M  MHi—Uis  eoold  be  readily  de- 
rived fpotn  ttw  Oaoera  eaqjerU'  report,  and 
woiiid  not  refltltra  tbs  automaUc  onalU  In- 
spection whioh  enmUd  the  major  atumbUng- 
block  In  ths  BSfOttfttkms  to  far 

"My  representattve  Is  putting  forward  thU 
■uggeetlon  la  Ctaiwm  today  I  urge  yotir 
BMious  eoostdssalten  at  this  possible  course 
of  aetton.  IT  ywa  sre  prepared  to  change 
your  pceasat  |r*t*"*—  on  the  reto.  on  pro- 
cedures for  oastts  laapectloci  and  on  early 
dlacuMlon  of  miawsls  mssiures  for  hlgh-al- 
tltude  detection.  «•  can  of  courae  proceed 
promptly  In  tiM  bope  at  concluding  the  ne- 
gotiation of  a  eomprahenslve  agreement  for 
suspension  of  nnrtSOT  weapons  tests.  If  you 
are  not  yet  ready  to  go  this  far.  then  I  pro- 
poee  that  we  taka  tbe  Bxst  and  readily  at- 
uojiable  step  of  aa  sgissrl  suspension  of  nu- 
clsar  weapon  tasfti  In  tits  atmosphere  up  to 
SO  klkMaetva  whUm  the  political  and  tech- 
nical problsna  — rhitBil  with  control  of  un- 
derground aa4  onrtsr  space  tceU  are  being 
reeolved.  If  w«  ecfOld  agree  to  such  Initial 
implementation  at  the  flnt — and  I  might 
add  the  most  Important — phase  of  a  test 
■uspeiMton  aflNSOMnt.  our  negoUatcrs  oould 
continue  to  e^lova  with  nsfw  hope  the  po- 
litical and  Isotalsal  prohlems  tnvolved  In 
extending  tlM  a^annsnt  as  quickly  as  pos- 
BlUs  to  oorer  aU  nnolssr  weapona  teatlng. 
lAsaawhUe.  I«ar  «f  aarsstrteted  resumption 
oC  nuclear  waapona  tasting  with  attendant 
additions  to  leTSla  at  radkiaoUTlty.  would  be 
allayed,  and  we  would  be  gaining  practical 
ezpcrlenee  aad  eowlHlence  In  the  operation 
of  an  InteraatlOBSl  eontrol  system. 

"I  trust  that  on*  at  these  paths  to  agree- 
ment will ifiil  ItseU  to  you  and  permit 

the  resuming  nsgntlstlnns   to  make  a  far- 

rcacblng  rnspruMe  to  the  hopes  of  mankind. 

"Sincerely. 

"DWWBT   D.    EZSZXROI 


Th«  T«xt  or  ma  Fbibidknt's  Lxttkb  to 
Kkbttshchkv 

Onfvn.  May  14. — Tlie  text  of  President 
■Isenhower's  lettsr  to  Premier  Nlklta  S. 
Khrushchev,  dated  from  Washington  May  5, 
follows : 

"Dbab  Mb.  OHaaaiAM:  I  have  ytntr  reply  to 
my  r*nn  »*""»'*»*****  of  April  13  In  which  I 
suggested  ways  In  wblch  we  might  move 
more  rapidly  toward  the  achievement  for 
the  Jlsiiiiilliiiwnto  of  niielear  weapons  tests 
imder  adequately  aafiffnarded  conditions.  I 
do  not  dlsagiaa  wttt  joor  statement  of  the 
need  to  oonoMMto  a  traaty  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  II— llim  at  all  types  of  nuclear 
weapons  testa  la  the  air.  on  the  ground, 
underwater,  ani  at  high  altltudee.  This  U 
the  objective  I  proposed  last  August,  which 
my  isjiisasiilaltaM  at  Geneva  have  eought 
sines  the  begtoalBC  of  negotiations  there 
and  wtUch  to  my  BMSt  recent  letter  I  re- 
alBrmed  aa  tlm  foal  at  the  United  States 
I  slnearely  hop*  Otot  yoar  aAmatlon  of  this 
objeetlva  wlB  pravo  to  me  that  you  wodld 
now  be  wUllng  to  aoeept  the  easentlal  ele- 
■asBts  or  eontrol  wtaioh  wovld  make  this 
possible 


"Tou  lafsr  to  the  poeslbUlty  mentioned 
by  Prlaks  Minister  Macmlllan  for  carrying 
out  eaoh  year  a  certain  number  of  previ- 
ously dstermlned  inspections.  I  have  also 
been  Informed  that  your  representative  at 
the  Geneva  Conference  has  formally  pro- 
posed tbat  agreement  be  reached  on  the 
carrying  out  annually  of  a  predetermined 
number  of  Inspsettons  both  on  the  territory 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  on  the  territories 
of  the  United  State*,  the  United  Kingdom. 
and  their  poaasaalona.  In  keeping  with  our 
desire  to  consider  all  possible  approaches 
which  could  lead  to  agreement  for  discontin- 
uance of  nuclear  weapons  tests  with  effec- 
tive control,  the  United  State*  U  prepared  t<i 
explore  thU  proposal  through  our  repre- 
sentatives In  the  negoUatlons  at  Geneva 

"In  particular,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ex- 
plore the  views  of  the  Soviet  Government  on 
the  voting  arrangements  under  which  this 
and  other  essential  elements  of  control  will 
be  carried  out,  the  criteria  which  will  afford 
the  basts  for  Inspection  and  the  arrange- 
ments which  you  would  be  prepared  to  ac- 
cept to  assure  Umcly  access  to  the  site  of 
unidentified  events  that  oould  be  stispected 
of  being  nuclear  explosions.  It  will  be 
neoeesary  to  know,  also,  the  scientific  basU 
upon  which  such  number  of  Inspections 
would  be  determined  and  how  It  would  be 
related  to  the  detection  capabilities  of  the 
control  system 

•I  have  noted  your  understanding  that 
theee  Inspections  would  not  be  numerous 
The  United  States  has  not  snvtaaged  an  un- 
limited number  of  Inspections  but  adheres 
to  the  concept  that  the  number  should  be 
In  appropriate  relations  to  scientific  facts 
and  detection  capablllUes. 

"As  I  stated  in  my  last  communication.  If 
you  are  prepared  to  change  your  present 
position  on  the  veto  on  procedures  for  on- 
alte  Inspection,  and  on  early  discussions  of 
concrete  measures  for  hlgh-altltude  Inspec- 
tion, we  can  proceed  promptly  In  the  hope 
of  concluding  the  negotiation  of  a  compre- 
hensive sgreement  for  suspension  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests.  I  hope  that  your  position  on 
these  basic  Issues  will  change  sufficiently  to 
make  this  possible. 

"There  are  reports  that  your  repreeenU- 
tlve  In  Geneva  has  given  some  reason  for 
th«"*ing  ths  Soviet  Government  may  be  pre- 
pared to  modify  Its  approach  regarding  theee 
queetlons.  If  this  should  prove  not  to  be  the 
case,  however.  I  could  not  accept  a  situation 
In  which  we  would  do  nothing. 

"In  that  event  I  would  wUh  to  urge  your 
renewed  consideration  of  my  alternative  pro- 
poaal.  It  Is  that,  starting  now.  we  register 
and  put  Into  effect  agreements  looking  to- 
ward ths  permanent  discontinuance  of  all 
nuclear  weapons  tests  In  phases,  expanding 
the  agreement  as  rapidly  as  corresponding 
measiu^s  of  control  can  be  Incorporated  in 
the  treaty. 

"I  would  again  propose  tlmt  toward  this 
end  we  take  now  the  first  and  readily  attain- 
able step  of  an  agreed  suspension  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests  In  the  atmosphere  here  up  to 
the  greatest  height  to  which  effe<'tlve  oon- 
troAs  can  under  present  clr cunts tances  be  ex- 
tended. In  my  communication  of  April  13 
I  suggested  that  the  first  phase  of  such  an 
agreement  should  extend  to  the  altitude  for 
which  controls  were  agreed  upon  by  the  Ge- 
neva Conferences.  We  would  welcome  dis- 
cussions of  the  feasibility  of  the  present  time 
of  extending  the  first  phase  atmospheric 
agreement  to  higher  altitudes  and  our  repre- 
sentatives In  ths  present  negotiations  at  Ge- 
neva are  prepared  to  discuss  the  technical 
nruMtoM  for  controlling  such  an  agreement. 

"It  Is  precisely  because  of  my  deep  desire 
for  a  complete  discontinuance  of  nuclear 
weapona  tests  that  I  urge  again  that  you  ei- 
ther accept  the  measure  of  control  that  will 
make  such  an  agreement  possible  now  or.  as 
a  minimum,  that  you  Join  now  In  the  first 
step    toward    this   end   which    U    within   our 


reach  Such  a  step  would  assure  that  no 
time  wlU  be  lost  In  settaig  up  the  elemenu 
of  the  system  already  substantially  agreed 
and  In  stopping  all  tesU  that  can  be  brought 
under  control.  While  thU  U  being  done  our 
negotiators  would  continue  to  explore  the 
problems  Involved  In  extending  the  agree- 
ment to  other  weapons  tesU  as  quickly  as 
adsquate  controls  can  be  devUed  and  agreed 
upon 

"Sincerely. 

DWIGHT  D    KiSKNHOWM  ■ 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Those  of  us  who  have 
followed  this  subject  for  years  well  re- 
member the  efforts  of  President  Elsen- 
hower In  trying  to  obtain  some  sort  of 
treaty  in  regard  to  testing.  At  present 
many  people  are  writing  to  me  and  ask- 
ing questions.  One  of  the  questions  fre- 
quently asked  Is  sts  follows:  "How  does  it 
happen  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  would  not 
agree  to  a  treaty  In  1958  and  1959,  and 
now  he  seems  to  be  enthusiastic  about 
a  treaty?" 

It  would  be  helpful  if  the  Senator 
could  give  me  some  enlightenment  on 
that  point,  so  that  at  least  I  can  answer 
m^  mail. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas.  He  has  placed  far  too 
much  confidence  in  me.  although  his 
nattery  makes  me  feel  very  well.  I  shall 
discuss  what  I  believe  are  some  of  the 
motivations,  as  I  see  them,  of  the  Soviet 
Union  for  being  willing  to  sign  the  treaty. 
I  note  again  the  testimony  of  Dr.  York, 
who.  by  the  way,  is  considered  one  of  the 
outstanding  scientists.  All  during  the 
1940 '8  and  during  the  administration  of 
President  Eisenhower  he  made  and  con- 
tinues to  make  a  great  contribution  to 
his  country. 

The  thrust  of  Dr.  York's  testimony  was 
to  the  effect  that  while  we  may  be  able 
to  build  bigger  bombs  and  more  weapons, 
and  to  increase  our  military  strength,  we 
do  not  necessarily  increase  our  security. 
For  example,  during  the  late  1940*8,  when 
we  had  a  monopoly  on  atomic  weapons, 
and  during  the  1950's,  when  we  were  far 
out  in  atomic  weapons,  we  saw  the  gap  of 
our  security  being  closed  even  as  we 
stepped  up  our  pace  to  Improve  our 
atomic  weaponry.  In  other  words,  even 
as  we  stepped  up  our  efforts,  the  Russians 
were  stepping  up  their  efforts.  While  we 
were  buUding  bigger  bombs,  going  away 
from  the  klloton  range  In  fissionable  ma- 
terial to  the  megaton  range  in  fusion 
bombs,  and  acquiring  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  such  weapons,  supposedly 
giving  us  unbelievable  power — and  they 
do  give  us  unbelievable  power— our  se- 
curity has  not  increased  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  the  bombs  or 
the  yield  of  the  bombs.  We  were  much 
stronger  In  the  1950'8  vls-a-vls  the  Soviet 
Union  than  we  are  today  even  though 
we  have  a  great  arsenal  of  weapons. 

I  believe  the  Soviets  may  very  well 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
have  enough  weapons  adequately  to  de- 
fend themselves.  Just  as  I  hope  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we,  too.  have 
enough  weapons  adequately  to  defend 
ourselves.  Possibly  that  within  Itself  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Soviets  have 
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given  favorable  consideration  to  the 
treaty.  But  that  Is  a  cubject  I  shall  dis- 
cuss In  more  detail  later. 

What  I  am  most  Impressed  about  from 
the  testimony — and  It  Is  a  large  volume 
of  testimony — Is  the  fact  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  suiH>orted  the 
treaty.  They  supported  the  treaty  re- 
gardless of  their  politics,  their  ooeupa- 
tlon,  or  their  profession.  Some  were  In 
opposition.  Those  few  in  opposition  were 
frtven  a  full  hearing.  But  those  who  were 
in  opf>osltlon  were,  to  my  mind,  fully 
refuted  by  those  who  supported  the 
treaty.  There  was  excellent  testimony 
from  many  sdenUsts.  I  think  it  could 
be  said  that  if  one  were  in  a  ooxirt  of 
law,  he  would  Judge  from  the  evidence 
that  was  placed  before  the  committee 
that  the  overwhelming  burden  and 
weight  of  the  evidence  was  in  support 
of  the  treaty  and  not  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  very  fine  point  relative  to  the 
preponderance  of  the  evidence.  In  eflTect. 
he  said  that  the  oveiwhelmlng  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  was  in  support 
of  the  treaty.  That  was  true  from  the 
scientific  level,  the  military  level,  and  the 
public  level,  was  It  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  SPAREaiAN.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  our  military  being  op- 
posed to  the  treaty.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  mili- 
tary supported  the  treaty?  Under  our 
system  of  government,  the  military  lead- 
ership is  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff .  Did  they  not  testify  that 
they  psjticlpated  in  the  negotiations, 
that  they  helped  to  write  the  Instructions 
that  Mr.  Harriman  carried  to  Moscow 
with  him,  that  they  were  kept  advised 
of  the  wording  of  the  treaty  as  it  devel- 
oped, and  that  they  approved  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  The  Senator  may 
well  recall  the  testimony  of  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps.  General 
Shoup,  who  testified  that  he  was  kept 
fully  apprised  of  the  negotiations,  even 
up  to  the  very  time  that  the  Initialling  of 
the  document  took  place. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  has 
put  into  the  Rxcori)  some  of  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  proposal  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  showing  the  similarity 
of  the  proposal  of  President  Elsenhower 
to  that  of  President  Kennedy.  Does  not 
the  Senator  also  recall  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Kistiakowsky? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  I  recall,  he  was 
President  Eisenhower's  consultant. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  was  his  science 
adviser. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Dr.  Kistiakowsky 
testified  that  he  was  present  In  10M 
when  the  treaty  was  submitted,  and  that 
there  was  practically  no  difference  be- 


tween the  effect  of  that  proposal  and  the 
present  proposal. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Soiator  is 
correct.  Again  I  believe  these  references 
bdp  to  document  the  record  that  those 
officials  who  have  had  the  responsibility 
fdr  the  security  of  our  country  and  the 
dizeetion  of  our  foreign  policy  have  fully 
supported  the  type  of  proposal  and  the 
objectives  of  the  proposal  in  the  treaty 
that  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  testimony  by 
Dr.  Kistiakowsky  may  be  found  begin- 
ning on  page  852  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  what  all  of  this  leads 
up  to  is  the  fact  that  those  individuals 
who  either  are  now  or  have  been  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  military  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  have  testified 
in  support  of  ratification. 

The  doubts  have  been  weighed  and 
evaluated  by  those  individuals.  What 
doubts  they  have  had  have  been  recon- 
ciled in  behalf  of  the  treaty,  because  the 
advantages  of  the  treaty  to  our  coimtry 
outweigh  what  they  consider  to  be  its 
limitations. 

The  Individuals  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred Include,  among  others,  the  Secre- 
tary ot  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  present  and  former  Director  of  De- 
fense Research,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
the  former  science  adviser  to  President 
Elsenhower. 

Let  us  be  perfectly  clear  about  their 
testimony. 

I  have  said  In  this  debate  that  I  wanted 
my  remarks  to  be  prudent;  and  I  trust 
responsible,  to  the  point,  and  conserva- 
tive in  terms  of  their  implications  relat- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  this  treaty. 

Not  one  of  the  witnesses  said  there 
were  no  risks  involved  in  ratifying  the 
treaty.  But  each  one  did  say  these  risks 
were  far  less  than  those  encountered  by 
not  ratifsring  it.  Every  Senator  Imows 
that  others  testified  in  <q>po8ttion  to  the 
treaty.  But  it  is  Incontestible  that  those 
scientists.  Government  ofBclals,  and  mili- 
tary officers  supporting  the  treaty  were 
precisely  those  with  access  to  the  latest 
and  most  comprehensive  Intelligence  and 
scientific  data  on  which  to  reach  the 
most  balanced  conclusion. 

That  Is  an  Important  statement,  be- 
cause some  of  the  testimony  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  treaty  was  not  based  upon  the 
latest  intelligence  information.  This 
point  has  not  been  fully  made.  The  wit- 
nesses who  supported  the  treaty — who 
came  from  the  scientific  community  and 
from  the  military  In  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  August,  1963 — had  full  access 
to  the  latest  Intelligence  and  scientific 
data.  At  least  one  or  more  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  opposition  did  not. 

I  have  gone  through  the  testimony. 
First,  I  was  a  participant  In  the  hear- 
ings. I  attended  most  of  the  hearings, 
although  there  were  some  I  could  not 
attend.  I  have  gone  through  every  page 
of  this  document  which  comprises  the 
hffMjpga,  a  c<vy  of  which  is  before  each 
Senator.  I  have  studied  this  volume  of 
hearings.  I  can  say,  in  all  good  con- 
science, that  this  testimony  should  set 


aside  any  honest  concern  any  conscien- 
tious Senator  feels  with  regard  to  the 
military  security  of  this  Nation,  insofar 
as  the  impact  of  the  treaty  is  concerned. 

On  the  basis  of  this  testimony,  I  have 
no  reasonable  basis  for  concltiding  that 
rattflcation  of  this  treaty  would  expose 
the  United  States  to  unacceptable  mili- 
tary risks. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  a  theme 
which  has  been  consistently  voiced  by 
critics  of  the  treaty.  It  was  voiced  re- 
cently by  a  Wisconsin  newspaper,  which 
also  carried  an  excellent  article  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  defending  the 
treaty.  On  the  basis  at  that  thane  the 
Wisconsin  newspaper  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion against  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  not  very  per- 
suasive, then,  was  I? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  Is.  of  course,  an 
issue  as  to  which  there  are  many  reasons 
for  taking  a  position. 

I  know  the  Senator  will  deal  with  the 
theme  in  his  speech,  or  perhaps  he  has 
already  dealt  with  it.  He  is  an  expert 
on  the  subject.  The  theme  to  which  I 
refer  is  the  argument  that  the  Russians 
cannot  be  trusted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMERK  The  editorial  finally 
concluded  that  the  United  States  should 
not  adopt  or  ratify  the  treaty  because 
the  Russians  could  not  be  trusted. 

In  the  article  written  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  the  Senator  said  that 
this  was  irrelevant.  The  treaty  is  not 
based  on  trust,  as  I  understand,  but  is 
based  on  our  monitoring  devices  and  our 
capacity  to  detect  any  test  conducted 
by  the  Russians. 

Is  it  not  true,  however,  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  Russians  to  engage  in 
subkiloton  testing,  testing  of  weapons  of 
less  than  1  klloton,  in  the  atmosphere? 
Could  they  not  engage  in  some  tests 
which  might  be  useful  to  them  which  we 
could  not  detect? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  a  possibil- 
ity. There  was  testimony  concerning 
this  by  the  scientists— not  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HuxPHurr], 
but  by  men  who  have  developed  the 
weapons  now  in  our  nuclear  arsenal. 
They  are  the  most  able  atomic  scientists 
in  the  world.  The  testimony  was  to  the 
effect  that  such  clandestine  tests,  if  im- 
dertaken  by  the  Soviet  Unioo— at  great 
risk.  I  add,  of  being  caught — ^would  allow 
little  or  no  military  advantage  to  them. 
That  is  what  they  si^d — ^"little  or  no  mili- 
tary advantage  to  them." 

I  was  going  into  a  discussion  of  that 
point  in  my  prepared  statement  today. 
I  will  say  now  that  we  do  not  base  the 
treaty  on  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  tbe 
treaty  is  not  based  upon  any  great  love 
for  or  respect  for  the  oOdals  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  treaty  is  not  based  upon 
any  regard  for  their  veracity  or  for  their 
record  of  fulfillment  of  treaty  obliga- 
tions. 

The  treaty  is  based  upon  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  mutual  advantages  to  the 
United  States,  to  the  Soviet  Union,  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  to  other  signatoxy 
nations. 
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Any  treatj  which  doe*  not  offer  ad- 
▼anUgM  to  ■■Irtnm  kept.  Seldom  U  it 
worth  the  paper  tt  Is  written  on.  A  na- 
tion does  nc*  Men  m  treatar  merely  for 
an  exeretoe  In  pfwnanahlp.  A  nation 
slcns  a  treatr  beeauae  It  seems  to  have 
aomethlng  wttbhi  Its  context  which  Is  to 
Its  adrantage.  or  meets  aome  of  the  na- 
tion's needs. 

Purthermon.  the  detection.  Identifi- 
cation, and  monltorlnf  in  respect  to  the 
treaty,  relatlnc  to  nuclear  explosions.  Is 
not  to  be  done  by  an  international 
agency.  W«  will  not  rely  upon  the  So- 
viet Union.  We  will  not  give  the  Soviet 
Union  a  reto.  We  will  rely  upon  our 
own  national  system  of  verification. 
Identlflcatkm.  and  monitoring.  We  have 
spent  himdreds  of  mlllons  of  dollars  to 
develop  suota  a  vstem.  and  it  is  a  good 
system.  Srery  Senator  knows  it  is  a 
good  sjrstem. 

Those  of  us  who  have  seen  the  reports 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
from  the  Air  Focee.  and  from  the  Cen- 
tral IntelUvtnee  Agency  with  regard  to 
Soviet  tests  get  those  reports  as  the  re- 
sult of  our  monitoring,  identification, 
and  voifleatlon  system.  This  ts  the 
only  way  we  can  know  how  many  tests 
the  Soviets  haw  conducted.  We  seem 
to  be  fairly  sore  as  to  how  many  weap- 
ons or  devices  they  have  exploded  or  set 
off  in  the  atmosphere,  under  ground, 
under  water,  or  tn  outer  space.  Why  are 
we  sure  about  these  things?  Because  we 
have  developad  a  system  which  is  a  rea- 
sonably reliable  one. 

No  one  woold  say  It  is  absolutely  per- 
fect. Of  cowse.  that  would  be  ridicu- 
lous. There  to  not  a  man  in  America 
who  can  say  that  he  can  walk  out  of  a 
door  and  be  safe.  But  the  odds  are  that 
he  can. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  everything 
will  be  perfect.  Those  who  want  that 
kind  of  guarantee  are  In  the  wrong  en- 
vlrorunent:  they  should  be  in  heaven, 
not  on  earth. 

Mr.  PROZlintE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely oorreet  hi  that  regard.  Risks 
are  tnvohred.  no  matter  what  cotirae  we 
follow.  There  are  terrible  risks  of  nu- 
clear aoddent  or  catastrophe  of  some 
kind  if  there  to  not  at  least  some  begin- 
ning toward  eontrol. 

What  I  shooid  Uke  to  ask  the  Senator 
relates  to  tzyfaig  to  assess  the  risks  in- 
volved under  ttito  particular  treaty.  I 
understand,  for  example,  that  there  are 
three  poesIHe  ways  under  this  treaty  In 
which  the  Soviet  Union,  allegedly,  could 
test,  in  the  atmosphere,  without  being 
detected.  TbMe  illegal  tesU  might 
give  thr  Oooto*  Union  an  opportunity  to 
advance  Mi  art.  to  advance  its  knowl- 
edge, and  advanee  Its  military  capabil- 
ity, as  oompantf  to  ours. 

First,  tbey  eoOld  test  out  subkiloton 
explosions  and  antimissile  systems  to  the 
extent  of  deiemlnJng  how  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion, even  a  subkiloton  explosion, 
might  distort  our  capability  to  determine 
the  path  of  tneontng  missiles.  It  was  as- 
serted that  w  bay*  zx>t  conducted  those 
tests  to  the  extent  that  we  would  have 
hked. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  depends  on  who 
said  we  have  not  conducted  these  tests 
to  the  extent  that  we  would  have  liked. 
There  are  some  who  say  there  Is  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  tests  we  want  to 
conduct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  referring  to  Dr. 
Edward  Teller,  who.  I  think,  raised  sev- 
eral profound  and  disturbing  questions^ 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree — In  the 
hearings.  One  of  the  questions  he  raised 
relates  to  what  tests  we  had  planned  that 
we  now  will  cancel  In  view  of  the  pro- 
posed agreement.  Aa  I  understand,  the 
tests  which  he  said  we  had  planned  In- 
cluded tests  which  would  develop  our 
skill  in  detecting  Incoming  missiles  and 
permit  us  to  develop  a  better  antimissile 
system. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  shall  have  to 
explore  this  area  in  .some  deUil.  becau.se 
Dr.  Edward  Teller  made  several  points. 
or  attempted  to  make  several  points,  re- 
lating to  the  antimissile  system.  I  be- 
lieve his  testimony  was  fully  ai^wered. 
His  testimony  was  more  than  fully  an- 
swered by  Dr.  Brown.  Dr  Bradbury.  Dr 
York,  and  Dr.  BUstiakowsky.  There  are 
those  who  finally  disputed  Dr  Teller's 
knowledge  of  antl-ballLstlc  missile  devel- 
opment. 

I  do  not  claim  to  know  anything  about 
the  scientific  arguments,  and  I  shall 
not  argue  with  Dr.  Teller,  but  the  argu- 
ment that  was  advanced  by  eminent 
scientists,  men  like  Dr.  Brown,  who  is  a 
man  of  great  competence,  answered  the 
argument  of  those  opposed  to  the  treaty. 
Dr.  Brown  has  access  to  the  latest  In- 
telligence Information.  Regrettably.  Dr. 
Teller  does  not.  because  he  Is  not  In  a 
position  where  the  latest  Intelligence  in- 
formation Is  available 

The  Senator  from  Montana  fMr 
MANSnxLDl  put  this  case  right  to  Dr 
Brown.    He  said: 

Dr  TeUer  on  yeaterday  made  a  statement 
which  you  have  referred  to,  which  you  h»ve 
answered  In  part,  at  leajst.  during  the  course 
of  the  quaaUona  aaked  this  morning,  but  I 
want  to  aak  a  queatlon  verbatim  becauae  your 
name  la  mentioned. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  What  page  i.s  the 
Senator  reading  from? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Page  557  of  the 
hearings.     I  continue  to  read 

I  quote:  "I  would  like  to  aak  ' — thU  U  Or 
Teller  apeaklng 

"I  would  like  to  aak  you  lu  questlun  wlt- 
nesaea.  Dr  Brown,  aa  well,  who  haa  the  re- 
■ponalbUlty  In  thla  matter,  aa  adrlaers  of  the 
Oovemment,  what  teata.  what  atmoapherlc 
feaata,  have  we  planned  Why  have  we 
ptanned  them?  Why  did  we  (e«l  that  we  need 
tiiem  for  tuUllatlc  mlaaUe  defenae.  and  for 
the  Inaurance  uf  uur  retaliatory  capability'^ 
What  would  happen  if  we  did  not  carry  out 
theae  teata?" 

Dr  BaowN  Tea.  sir  It  Is  a  series  of  ques- 
tions     I  will  try  to  answvr  them 

I  cannot  describe  In  IndivlduaJ  detail  the 
tests  In  open  seaaton.  but  I  can  tell  you  what 
klnda  they  were  They  were,  the  teats  which 
were  planned  are  planned  If  atmoepherlc 
teatlng  is  resumed,  and  for  which  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  Include  testa  on  the 
effects  of  surface   shuts   on   hard   sites 

They  are  large  tests,  hundreds  of  kllutons. 
and  of  course,  would  t>e  easily  detectable     r 

They  Include  tests  on  the  effects  of  nuclear 
ezploalona  In  the  atmosphere  on  blackout. 
and  teata  on  the  effects  uf  nuclear  explosions 
on  reentry  vehicles 


Some  of  this  Information  can  be  obtained 
by  underground  teata  but  much  of  It  cannot 
and  the  Information  can  b«  gotten  better 
from  atmospheric  teats  If  the  atmoapherlc 
teata  are  not  conducted,  we  are  going  to  go 
ahead  and  dealgn  our  systems  so  that  these 
uncertalntlea,  which  could  be  reduced  with 
atmospheric  tests,  are  compenaated  for  by 
the  design  of  the  sjrstems,  and  that  Is  what 
we  would   have  planned  to  do  anyway. 

This  way  we  will  have  to  compensate  for 
slightly  greater  uncertainties.  But  there  are 
some  uncertalntlea  that  we  cant  compensate 
for  no  matter  how  many  atmoapherlc  nuclear 
tests  were  done. 

We  don't  know  how  big  the  Soviet  war- 
heada  will  be  In  1970.  we  don't  know  how 
good  their  accuracy  will  be  In  1970  We 
dont  know  how  vulnerable  their  Incoming 
vehlclea  will  be 

We  have  to  dealgn  our  systems  around 
those  uncertainties,  and  we  will,  we  will  de- 
sign them.  If  necessary,  around  the  remain- 
ing uncertainties  In  nuclear  effects;  we  have 
already  been  doing  so. 

The  testimony  continues.  Dr.  Brown 
corroborates  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
McNamara  that  in  the  anti- ballistic - 
missile  field  we  have  considerable  infor- 
mation, and  denied  that  we  had  inferior 
knowledge  as  compared  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Later.  Dr.  Kistiakowsky ,  as  did  Dr 
York,  both  eminent  scientists,  stated  it 
seems  to  be  extremely  difScult  to  build 
an  antimissile  system  that  can  stop 
p>enetratlon  of  an  enemy's  ballistic-mis- 
sile system,  and  that  it  was  felt  we  must 
build  an  effective  missile  system. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wlscorvsin 
that  the  best  answer  is  to  read  the  testi- 
mony and  satisfy  himself.  He  is  not 
going  to  be  satisfied  by  the  statements 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
Hubert  Humphskt.  nor  should  he.  I  am 
no  expert  In  this  field.  The  Senator 
should  not  take  my  word  for  it.  But 
I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, who  is  a  thorough  student,  a  man 
who  does  his  homework,  that  he  read  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Teller  and  Dr.  Foster 
on  one  side,  and  Dr.  Bradbury,  of  Los 
Alamos.  Eh-.  York,  former  research  de- 
fen.se  adviser  for  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration. Dr.  Kistiakowsky,  and  Dr. 
Harold  Brown.  There  are  at  least  six 
or  seven  scientists,  every  one  of  them 
competent,  every  one  of  whom  has  made 
a  great  contribution  to  this  country. 

As  a  Senator  who  is  not  a  nuclear 
physicist  or  a  scientist.  I  must  look  at 
the  testimony  and  ask.  "Which  of  these 
men  seems  to  make  the  most  plausible 
ar«?ument?" 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  one  hears 
or  reads  the  testimony  he  must  be  moved 
very  much  and  influenced  by  the  wise 
and  responsible  words  of  Dr.  Kistiakow- 
sky and  Dr.  York.  These  are  not  men 
who  now  work  for  the  Government. 
They  have  worked  for  the  Goverrunent. 
as  has  Dr  Teller,  but  they  have  occupied 
key  positions  In  the  nuclear  weaponry 
field  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  correct  The  record  of  the 
hearings  should  be  read  carefully.  I  have 
been  doing  it  I  have  almost  completed 
reading  the  record  of  the  hearings.  Of- 
ten hearings  are  so  voluminous  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  Senator  to  read  them, 
but  this  is  the  most  important  decision 
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that  will  be  made  in  the  6  years  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate,  and  I  want  to  read 
the  more  than  1.000  pages  of  hearings 
very  carefully. 

I  value  very  highly  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  He  has  been 
my  leader  in  the  field  of  arms  controL 
He  is  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in 
the  country.  As  a  Senator  who  must 
make  up  his  own  mind,  I  want  to  get  a 
balanced  view,  and  not  merely  the  views 
of  scientists  or  physicists.  Responsible, 
sincere  patriots  came  before  the  commit- 
tee. Some  say  the  treaty  Is  bad.  and 
some  say  it  is  good.  We  cannot  defer  to 
an  opinion  merely  because  of  one's  au- 
thority or  position.  We  must  make  up 
our  own  minds.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  agree. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  kind  remarks. 

I  note  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ator that  at  page  852  of  the  hearings 
begins  the  testimony  of  Dr.  George  B. 
Kistiakowsky,  of  Harvard  University. 
On  page  854  he  discusses  breakthroughs 
In  design  of  warheads  for  penetration, 
relating  to  antl-ballistlc-mlsslle  systems 
and  advances  in  distinguishing  between 
decoys  and  incoming  weapons,  which  re- 
lates to  radar  and  nuclear  warheads.  He 
comments  on  an  anti-ballistlc-mlsslle 
system. 

Listen  to  this  testimony.  This  1b  Dr. 
Kistiakowsky,  who,  more  than  any  other 
witness,  impressed  me.  I  was  Impressed 
by  his  SoIomon-llke  c^aracterlsties.  He 
seemed  like  a  wise  man,  and  seemed  to 
me  a  very  prudent,  cautious,  responsible 
man.  All  witnesses  would  fall  within 
that  category,  but  this  witness  more  than 
any  other.  Here  is  what  he  bad  to  say: 
Much  haa  beeen  made  of  the  necessity  to 
actually  exercise  any  ABM  aystem  U  It  la  to 
be  effective  when  needed.  I  would  mak*  th« 
following  obaervatlona  wttli  respect  to  this 
argument. 

First,  such  teats  are  not  likely  to  be  very 
productive  even  with  the  beat  of  efforts  ilnoe 
they  mtiat  be  conducted  against  one's  own, 
and  not  the  adversary's,  warheeds.  One  can 
have  as  much,  perhaps  even  more,  oonfldenoe 
from  underground  nuclear  ezploelons,  ptop- 
erly  Instriunented,  and  ABM  eserdses  that 
do  not  actually  Involve  detonating  warheads 
if  coupled  with  a  careful  and  oontlnulng  the- 
oretical analysis  taking  mto  account  all  that 
U  known  from  IntelllgeBce  sources  regarding 
the  adversary's  miseUee. 

Second,  the  same  disadvantages,  if  Indeed 
there  are  any.  In  not  ezsrcising  a  system  will 
apply  equaUy  to  the  Soviet  Unloo. 

Before  leaving  the  ABM  problem,  which 
seems  to  be,  perhaps,  the  issue  of  greatest 
concern  to  those  who  question  the  wladocn 
of  the  treaty,  I  would  like  to  make  one  other 
obeervaUco.  I  am  not  really  intimately  fa- 
miliar with  thla  important  problem  m  all  Its 
technical  details.  Neither  have  been  flooet 
of  the  other  witnesses  who  have  been  heard. 
I  would  therefore  urge  that  the  committee 
give  si>eclal  weight  to  the  testimony  of  Har- 
old Brown,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  is  the  only 
witness  so  far  heard  who  can  speak  with 
real  authority  regarding  the  total  ABM  prob- 
lem, and  the  related  developments  m  offen- 
sive systems.  He  has  access  to  all  of  the  in- 
telligence regarding  Soviet  aotlviUee  and  all 
of  the  expertise  in  the  United  Stotes  on  our 
future  capabilities  that  relate  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

Based  on  my  own  knowledge,  I  iMlleve  It 
very  likely  that  the  offense  has  bow,  and  with 
even  only  moderate  efforts  to  counter  ABM 
development,  will  oontlnue  to  have,  a  ooot- 


i»i»^«fiTn  lead  over  the  defenae  for  as  far  into 
the  future  as  we  can  foresee. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Brown,  at  about  page  528,  we  find  that 
Dr.  Brown  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
tha  anti-balllstic-missile  system.  His 
testimony  is  too  long  to  read.  Dr.  Brown 
points  out  that  we  have  considerable 
knowledge  in  this  area.  We  have  the 
capability  to  develop  such  a  system ;  but, 
like  Dr.  BUstiakowsky,  Dr.  Brown  feels 
that  the  offense  will  always  have  the 
advantage  in  this  area  over  the  defense. 
I  want  the  Ricord  to  note  the  extensive 
testimony  of  Dr.  Brown,  who  was  ques- 
tioned at  length  by  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

Dr.  York  had  this  to  say,  at  page  758 
of  the  hearings : 

However,  I  am  very  much  more  optimistic 
with  regard  to  what  human  ingenuity  can 
aocompliah  in  the  way  of  designing  ballistic 
BUSBiles  which  can  easily  beat  or  penetrate 
any  anti-balllstlc-mlsalle  system.  The  race 
between  offense  and  defense  la  a  race  between 
a  tortoise  and  a  hare  and  if  only  the  hare 
does  not  go  to  aleep.  the  tortoise  haa  no 
chance. 

Therefore,  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
Soviet  anti-ballistlc-miaalle  problem,  I  be- 
lieve the  concern  expressed  by  many  is  mls- 
plM)ed  and  that  primary  emphasis  should  be 
plsftwl  on  T"frfc<"g  sure  that  our  own  ballistic 
ml— tlTT  will  penetrate,  and  not  placed  on  the 
questlac  of  precisely  where  we  stand  vu-a-vis 
the  Soviets  in  the  development  of  antlballls- 
tle  1^  «—"««•  themselves. 

The  matter  of  penetration  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  warheads.  It  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  rockets,  with  the  thrust, 
with  the  radar  system,  with  the  comput- 
ers, and  the  other  facets  which  Secre- 
tary McNamara  described. 

Therefore,  as  a  Senator,  and  as  a  lay- 
man who  has  limited  technical  compe- 
tence. I  must  ask.  WhMn  am  I  to  believe? 
What  evidence  must  I  consider?  When 
I  hear  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  who  Is  at  the  head  of  the  great- 
est research  department  in  the  world, 
when  I  hear  the  head  of  the  Los  Alamos 
laboratory,  who  is  the  director  of  the 
reaeaixh  for  the  Department  of  Defense; 
when  I  hear  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  who  was 
a  collaborator  and  partner  with  Dr. 
Ttiler  in  the  development  of  the  hydro- 
gen iKHnb:  when  I  hear  Dr.  York,  who 
was  with  President  Eisenhower  as  Direc- 
tor of  Defense  Research;  whoi  I  hear 
Dr.  Klstlakowdcy,  who  is  the  science  ad- 
vlaer  to  the  President  and  one  of  the 
grteteet  scientists  in  the  w(»id;  and 
when  they  all  stand  on  one  side  and  say 
this  treaty  Is  to  our  advantage  and  should 
be  ratified,  and  when  they  say  the  prob- 
lem is  not  the  anti-balllstic-mlssUe  sys- 
tem, but  it  Is  a  matter  of  perfecting  the 
(rflenalve.  all  I  can  do  Is  consider  the  tes- 
timony and  oome  to  the  conclusion  that 
on  the  anti-balllstic-mlBSile  Item,  at 
least,  the  proponents  of  the  treaty  have 
the  better  of  the  argument. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  makes 
a  omiclusive  answer,  but  I  feel  that  we 
must  evaluate  the  position  of  the  propo- 
nents of  the  treaty.  It  is  true  that  they 
have  a  preponderance  In  numbers. 
Iliere  Is  one  more  thing  which,  If  it  does 
not  puisle  Senators,  at  least  gives  them 
some  pause,  and  that  is  that  there  must 
be  a  subtle  evaluation  of  the  testimony 


of  the  adnmilstration  witnesses  after  the 
treaty  has  been  initialed. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  a  commitment.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect anyone  working  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment or  in  the  Military  Establish- 
ment to  come  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tees and  say,  "We  advise  you  not  to  sup- 
port the  President,  not  to  support  the 
position  already  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion; our  position  is  that  this  treaty  is 
unwise." 

At  least  one  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  LeMay,  indi- 
cated some  hesitation  about  it.  But 
there  is  a  feeling  that  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Brown,  who  is  under  the  orders  of 

Secretary  McNamara 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    He  is  a  civilian. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     That  is  tvue,  but 
he  is  still  imder  the  direction  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Dr.  Brown  does  not 
need  the  job. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  am  sure  of  that. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    He  can  leave  this 
Government  and  get  five  times  the  money 
he  is  now  getting  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment service. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tlie  Senator  makes 
a  point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  is  where  he  is 
because  he  loves  his  ooimtry,  and  he  is 
putting  his  brilliance  at  the  service  of  his 
country.  Any  one  of  these  scientists 
could  leave  the  Government  service  and 
get  five  times  the  income  they  now  get. 
I  know  what  the  Senator  has  in  mind. 
Dr.  Brown  is  a  man  of  the  highest 
professional  and  ethical  standards.  He 
has  a  great  reputation,  which  is  a  part 
of  his  character  and  a  part  of  his  back- 
ground; and  no  one  can  tell  him  how  he 
is  to  testify. 

By  the  time  Senators  get  through 
working  a  witness  over,  if  he  is  trying  to 
take  a  position  only  to  please  Secretary 
McNamara  or  President  Kennedy,  he 
will  be  caught.  "Hie  best  way  not  to 
get  caught  is  to  tell  the  truth.  No  man 
has  a  greater  reputation  than  Dr.  Brown. 
The  same  is  true  of  Dr.  Teller.  I  do  not 
question  Dr.  Teller's  motivation  and 
sense  of  integrity.  Why  should  I?  This 
man  has  done  a  great  deal  for  our  coun- 
try. He  ought  to  be  honored,  instead  of 
abused.  He  has  a  point  of  view.  But  he 
has  a  minority  point  of  view. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  most  disturb- 
ing point  raised  by  Dr.  Teller  is  that  we 
have  been  conslstoitly  wrong  in  our  in- 
telligence estimates  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
capacity  and  of  our  own  capacity.  In 
1»46,  1M6,  and  1947.  after  we  had  de- 
vdoped  the  atomic  bomb,  we  were  told 
by  our  outstanding  experts  that  we  could 
not  develop  the  hydrogen  bomb.  We  dW 
It.  We  were  t<rfd  that  the  Soviet  Union 
probably  could  not  devdop  an  atomic 
bomb  for  many  years.  They  did  it  In  4 
years.  We  were  toW  that  they  could  not 
make  the  hydrogen  bomb  for  many 
years,  but  they  did  It,  They  beat  us 
to  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  hold  up  on  that  point  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to 
make  my  point;  then  I  will  bold  up  on  tt. 
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It  seems  to  me  ttiai  the  areas  In  which 
InteUicenoe  Is  IBiitir  to  be  most  vulner- 
able and  mod  ItkHr  In  error  Is  In  trying 
to  estimate  tbe  kaowle^Be  that  a  poten- 
tial enemy  may  Imve  and  his  capacity 
to  det«top  hli  knofwledre  In  this  field. 
whksh  bM  been  proceeding  at  such  a 
rapid  p^kee. 

Mr.  HUMPHItBT.  The  scientists  who 
have  advlaed  this  Government  have  not 
imderestlmated  what  the  Soviet  Unlcm 
can  do.  Thoae  who  write  press  releases 
or  make  speecbea.  and  the  commentators, 
might  have  undMreaCtmated  what  the  So- 
viet Unkm  omi  de,  because  the  favorite 
pirttlmfr  In  tlw  United  SUtes  Is  to  make 
the  Commniyala  look  either  like  pygmies 
or  giants;  to  ftm  them  look  either  2 
feet  tall  or  Id  feet  tall.  They  are 
neither.  They  are  people.  They  have 
able  BCtfuitiBts 

The  VM.  Ooeeraaent  has  made  It  quite 
clear  throngboul  the  years  that  the  So- 


viet Union 
veloping  an 
Egypt,  and 
the 

lir 
of  time 
off. 

Mr 
are  matters 
example,  we 


perfectly  capable  of  de- 
bomb.    So  are  Israel, 
if  they  are  given 


But  the  estimates 
and  they  were  far 


of 


■stlaaates  of  time 
human  Judgment.  For 
wrong  In  our  estimate 
of  the  time  tbe  Sowiet  Union  would  need 
to  develop  an  atom  bomb.  That  ts  un- 
derstandable. 

Bat  I  add.  farther,  that  even  If  we  had 
a  test  breakthrovh — and  I  shall  diseuss 
this  point  later— tt  takes  time  to  be  able 
to  interpret  what  ■Mb  a  test  means,  to 

tbe  inf  ormatlon 

a  test,  to  get  the  weap- 

and  to  phase  it  into 


develoi^  taido 
gained  from 
on  into  the 
military 

One  final 
Who  really 
winamielev 
Jeet  as  thoiash 


point 


ought  to  be  made, 
that  any  nation  can 
?    Wedtocuasthlssnb- 
tt  were  a  game  of  plng- 

of 


pong,  a  gam*  of  croquet,  or  a  game 
footbalL  Wevaakef  ttastbough 
one  will  make  » touebdown.  and  between 
halvea  the  i  iignlwi  will  get  the  team  to- 
gether, think  IV  a  new  play,  and  then 
cosM  thrmMTh  wllh  a  touchdown  that  will 
winthegamoL 

We  talk  abovteavlodlng  nuclear  bombs 
as  »*»^'g*»  it  ware  some  form  of  vort. 
We  are  talUiw  Mi  about  life  or  death. 
We  are  taUdag  about  death  and  destruc- 
tion. We  ahavld  put  tbe  dlseumton  In 
proper  perspaettve.  I  do  not  speak  in 
criticism  of  the  Sonator  from  Wisconsin. 
I  merely  am  Ihai  the  dtooiMsion  should 
be  on  tbe  maitta  el  a  test  ban  trea^. 

We  are  not  talking  about  outlawing 
bowa  and  aivowa.  We  are  not  thinking 
of  a  llmltattw  «n  (he  number  of  deer 
that  can  bm  sbet  nest  season.  We  are 
talking  abou^  waapana  la  exlstenee  to- 
day that  are  kocge  enough  to  demtoiiMh 
aay  city  in  tba  Ihilted  States.  We  talk 
about  lOO-flBMKaton  bombs.  We  talk 
about  knocklm  «ul  New  York  five  Umcs. 
There  Is  na  aged  to  knock  it  out  more 
than  once. 

Mr.  PBOZmiUL  The  danger  of  nu- 
clear war  mighi  be  greatJIy  enhanced  if 
one  side  could  obtain  a  sharp,  decisive 
advantage,  muctteitfarly  in  tbe  area  of 
an  anti-haWilig  missile  system  so  that 
that  side  would  be  able  virtually  to  elim- 


inate the  retaliatory  power  of  the  other 
side.  That  Is  the  point  of  the  analogy 
the  Senator  from  Mlnneaota  gave  as. 
which  came  from  Dr.  York,  as  to  the 
dtCFerenee  between  offensive  and  defen- 
sive wars;  the  race  between  the  tortoise 
and  the  hare;  If  only  the  hare  does  not 
go  to  sleep  the  tortoise  has  no  chance. 

The  question  may  be  raised.  "Are  we 
going  to  act  the  part  of  the  hare  and 
go  to  sleep  by  not  testing  ourselves,  thus 
giving  the  Soviet  Union  the  advantage  of 
testing  in  the  atmosphere  in  violation 
of  the  treaty?" 

They  may  thus  be  enabled  to  develop 
a  perfect  antl -ballistic -missile  defense 
system  which  would  give  them  a  supreme 
advantage  and  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  victory. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator's question  is  directed  In  terms  of 
the  elucidation  of  Information,  and  not 
argument. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Tliat  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  try  to  speak 
to  the  point.  It  Is  possible  that  the  So- 
viets might  test  subkiloton  devices  or 
weapons  in  the  atmosphere  and  not  be 
caught.  But  there  will  be  many  win- 
dowpeepers.  many  private  eyes,  looking 
at  them,  because  at  least  100  naUons 
will  sign  the  treaty,  and  the  risk  of  being 
caught,  if  one  is  trying  to  make  a  break- 
through In  science,  is  too  much.  A  sig- 
natory had  better  amnoxmce  that  In  90 
days  it  will  break  the  treaty:  because 
under  the  treaty.  I  believe  there  is  the 
right,  for  compelling  reasons,  for  a  na- 
tion's own  security  or  its  national  needs, 
to  serve  notice  that  in  90  days  it  will 
abrogate  the  treaty.  During  that  period 
of  time,  preparations  for  testing  could 
be  made. 

Why  take  a  chance  on  acting  secretly 
when  one  can  do  what  he  wants  to  do 
without  aeUng  secretly?  The  treaty 
provides  for  abrogation  by  us  as  well  as 
by  other  nations.  It  provides  for  a  with- 
drawal from  the  treaty.  If  a  nation 
abrogates  the  treaty,  it  runs  the  risk  of 
being  eaoght.  without  at  any  time  ob- 
taining a  decisive  military  advantage 
from  one  little  test  or  series  of  tests  that 
it  might  be  able  to  make. 

The  oskly  knowledge  I  have  on  this 
subject  is  that  obtained  from  the  ex- 
perts. I  heard  tbe  experts,  those  outside 
the  administration,  who  came  before  the 
committee  at  their  own  request  or  who 
were  asked  by  tbe  committee  to  appear. 
Those  experts  told  us  that  the  posslbil- 
Ittes  of  decisive  or  significant  military 
advantage  from  tbe  abrogation  of  the 
treaty.  sneaUngly.  were  minimal.  I 
cannot  believe  that  tbe  risk  involved 
either  in  the  cheating  or  the  abrogation 
Is  as  great  as  the  risk  of  unlimited  test- 
ing. That  Is  what  we  are  really  dis- 
cussing. We  are  not  living  to  a  world 
where  we  can  say  that  no  one  Is  really 
going  to  test,  or  that  no  one  will  test 
without  a  treaty,  and  therefore  every- 
thing will  be  fine.  If  we  do  not  have  a 
treaty,  it  is  entirely  probable  that  some 
nation  will  teat. 

If  the  Soviets  test  under  the  treaty, 
the  argument  goes,  the  testing  ought  to 
be  wide  open,  as  if  we  were  not  under 
a  treaty.     Would  not  that  be  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE      And  so  could  we. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  so  could  we. 
So  all  that  would  remain  would  be  to 
continue  the  race  again.  That  was  the 
burden  or  the  heart  of  the  testimony. 

Under  such  competition,  where  we  test, 
they  test,  we  test,  and  they  test,  no  one 
obtains  a  decisive  advantage.  In  the 
competition  of  testing,  the  gap  between 
our  own  superiority  and  the  inferiority 
of  the  Soviets  has  closed;  and  the  more 
they  test,  the  less  security  there  will  be 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sei^tor  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  should  like  to 
discuss  one  point  that  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  make;  name- 
ly, that  the  Soviets,  by  small  tests,  might 
develop  an  anti-ballisUc-miasile  system. 
The  testimony  is  quite  clear,  from  Dr. 
York  and  Dr.  Kistiakowsky.  and  others. 
that  the  real  problem  in  the  field  is  not 
the  weapon  itself — the  nuclear  warhead; 
the  real  problem  is  in  the  field  of  detec- 
tion or  discrimination;  of  the  weapon's 
oncoming  speed;  of  the  explosion.  The 
actual  WEO-head  Is  no  problem.  At  one 
point  it  was  said  that  we  have  all  the 
warheads  we  need. 

Mr.  PROXMJRK  When  I  started  my 
questioning.  I  asked  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  about  the  possibility  of  sub- 
kilotonic  explosions  being  used  to  dis- 
tract our  capacity  to  determine  the  path 
of  the  incoming  missile;  of  its  being  used 
to  destroy  our  ability  to  set  up  an  anti- 
ballistic-missile  defense  that  would  woiiL 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  It  was  also  testi- 
fied that  we  will  pursue  work  on  the  anti- 
ballistic -missile  system  witliin  the  limits 
of  the  treaty,  in  order  to  test  the  pen- 
etrability of  our  weapons.  We  have  a 
strong  incentive  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  develop  an  antl-balllstlc-mlssUe  sys- 
tem that  will  have  no  less  penetrability 
than  the  Soviets  have. 

There  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
our  scientists  to  desist  from  experiment- 
ing to  the  limit  of  their  capacity  in  the 
deveiopaaent  of  techniques  of  an  anti- 
ballistic-misslle  system — the  best  we  can 
get. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  we  would  not 
violate  the  treaty  by  testing  subkiloton 
bombs  in  the  atmosphere.  The  Rus- 
siaxM  could.  If  they  did.  they  could  do 
so  without  being  detected. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  If  the  Senator  Is 
making  the  efficiency  of  our  own  detec- 
tion system  a  consideration.  I  can  only 
refer  him  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  North- 
rop, who  discussed  the  question  in  de- 
tail. It  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  so. 
in  executive  session,  because  this  is  a 
sensitive  field,  but  the  Senator  might 
read  It  If  he  wished  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Northrop  went  Into  great  de- 
tail. In  executive  session,  about  what 
Is  being  done,  what  has  already  been 
done,  and  what  is  being  planned  to 
be  done  in  regard  to  detection.  He 
said  that  if  there  has  been  any 
breakthrough  hi  the  whole  gamut  of  ac- 
tivities in  this  field.  It  has  been  In  the 
area  of  detection. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
a  tor.  That  is  a  very  helpful  answer.  It 
means  that  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether    a   subkiloton    explosion    made 
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now  might  be  detected  by  us.  Russia 
could  not  safely  cheat.  And  in  the 
future  any  explosion  of  that  sort  would 
be  Increasingly  more  likdy  to  be  de- 
tected by  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  Is  eorrect. 
It  would  have  to  be  very  subkiloton  if 
It  were  to  go  undetected.  I  believe  It 
would  have  to  be  much  smaller  than  tbe 
kind,  for  example,  that  was  drcvped  In 
the  last  World  War.  Dr.  Northrop  feels 
that  great  progress  has  been  made  and 
is  being  made  in  the  field  of  detection — 
both  atmospheric,  underground,  and  im- 
derwater.  That,  imfortunately,  was  one 
of  the  areas  of  testimony  which  they  did 
not  wish  to  make  public. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  should  be  made 
clear  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  he  can  see  this  testimony. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Bcrkner  re- 
port, of  a  few  years  ago,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Elsenhower, 
stated  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
advance  had  occurred  in  the  field  of  the 
detection  of  nuclear  explosions.  The 
whole  area  of  seismology  has  been  up- 
dated. We  have  devoted  to  this  field 
substantial  amounts  of  our  resources. 
This  Is  one  of  the  "hush  hush"  tc^lcs, 
and  we  can  well  understand  why. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Of  course. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  our  Oovem- 
ment  had  a  very  good  record  in  detecting 
nuclear  testing  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Not 
only  do  we  know  what  tests  have  been 
made,  we  also  know  where  they  took 
place,  the  times,  the  sizes,  the  chemical 
composition,  the  metallic  construction. 
the  yield,  and  the  other  factors.  This  in- 
formation was  not  obtained  by  us 
through  any  sort  of  mysticism;  it  was 
obtained  through  the  processes  of  sci- 
ence. The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were 
very  reassuring  on  this  point.  The  ex- 
cellent report  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  states,  on  page  18: 

The  dangers  of  detection  and  tbs  cost  and 
difficulty  ot  tMting  in  out«r  space  would 
tend  to  Impose  severe  restrictions  upon  such 
clandestine  testing.  Other  clandestUie  testa 
in  tJie  atmosphere  or  underwater,  depending 
upon  their  size,  would  involve  a  fairly  high 
probabUlty  of  detection  by  our  conventional 
Intelligence  or  our  atomic  energy  detection 
system.  Moreover,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
consider  the  resulting  progress  which  tbe  8o- 
Tleta  might  make  clandestinely  to  be  a  rela- 
Uvely  minor  factor  In  relation  to  the  overall 
present  and  probable  balance  of  military 
strength  If  adequate  safeguards  are  nuUn- 
talned. 

That  means  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  are 
saying  to  the  Senate,  in  conservative 
language,  "We  have  developed  a  very 
reliable  system  of  detection.  verlflcatiOD, 
and  identification,  and  this  system  serves 
as  an  additional  protection  in  connection 
with  our  adherence  to  the  treaty." 

If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
read  what  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  suggested,  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  very  much  reassured  by 
the  executive  testimony. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  shown  on  page 
467  of  the  hearings,  Dr.  Ttiler  made  an 
Interesting  reply  to  Senator  Lone: 

Senator  Loifo.  In  the  event  they  were  able 
to  develop  a  missile  defense  against  our  bal- 


listic miiaUes.  and  then  proceed  to  breach 
tbe  treaty  Just  long  enough  to  prove  It  out, 
would  there  be  time  for  iis  to  do  the  same 
tblng  after  we  found  out  that  they  had  vio- 
lated tbe  treaty? 

Dr.  TBxaa.  I  aai  virtually  certain  there 
would  not  be  time  enough.  We  would  be 
lucky  to  get  off  to  meaningful  testing  In  3 
OKmtbs,  whereas  they.  If  they  have  Indeed 
perfected.  InstaUed,  but  not  completely  prov- 
en out  their  antl-balllstlc-missUe  equipment, 
they  could  abrogate  the  treaty  In  a  day,  use 
tbe  next  week  for  100  or  600  detonations. 
»iwi  u  they  then  find  the  results  unsatis- 
factory, tbey  will  have  lost  a  treaty. 

If  tbey  find  It  satisfactory,  they  will  have 
won  tbe  world. 

That  testimony  seemed  to  me — com- 
ing from  Dr.  Teller,  the  father  of  the 
H-bomb-^— 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  the 
H-bcnnb   has  many,  many   parents. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  but  certainly 
he  Is  one  of  the  principal  parents,  and 
is  a  man  of  responsibility. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Indeed  he  is. 
Mr.  PROXMIRR  His  reply  is  very 
disturbing,  and  would  suggest  that  it  is 
possible— although  unlikely— but  possi- 
ble that  Russia  could  be  in  a  position  to 
test  during  a  period  of  a  very  few  days, 
and  then  find  that  their  system  worked, 
and  then  initiate  a  war  in  which  they 
would  be  fairly  certain  to  Impose  on  us 
far,  far  more  destruction  than  we  would 
Impose  on  them. 

I  recognize  that  any  nuclear  war 
would  be  a  terrible  disaster  for  mankind. 
But  we  are  dealing  with  a  different  kind 
of  country  In  the  Soviet  Union.  These 
pe<«>le  have  for  45  years  been  brain- 
washed with  the  notion  that  Communist 
domination — by  force  and  violence,  if 
necessary — is  the  wave  of  the  future. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  However,  I  point 
out  that  Dr.  Teller's  theoretical  objec- 
tion has  been  answered  by  some  of  his 
distinguished  scientific  colleagues.  So 
the  question  is,  which  scientists  do  we 
believe? 

Furthermore,  even  If  a  test  were  to 
be  made,  it  takes  time  to  obtain  such  a 
weapon.  It  takes  from  3  to  5  years  to 
develop  a  weapon,  after  the  test  is  made. 
This  matter  has  been  testified  to  in 
the  committee.  If  we  assume  that  the 
worst  happens — that  the  Soviet  Union 
abrogates  the  treaty,  makes  a  series  of 
tests — perhaps  a  great  series  of  tests 
such  as  the  ones  they  made  In  1961  and 
1962 — cmd  makes  a  significant  break- 
through— ^we  should  realize  that  once 
they  have  that  scientific  information, 
they  still  must  be  able  to  put  it  Into 
what  Is  called  a  weapons  system,  for  the 
purpose  of  weapons  delivery. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But.  as  I  imder- 
stand.  that  Is  not  the  way  Dr.  Teller 
answered  the  question.  He  said  he  as- 
sumed they  would  first  develop  the  weap- 
ons using  undetectable  subkiloton  tests. 
Then  they  would  see  whether  they  would 
work.  They  would  try  them  out;  and. 
if  they  did  work,  they  would  strike  im- 
mediately with  them.  In  other  words, 
the  weapon  would  be  developed  first: 
then  a  test  would  be  run,  to  perfect  and 
further  refine  the  weapon.  The  test 
would  be  to  determine  whether  the  weap- 
ons would  work;  in  fact.  Once  they 
found  that  they  worked,  "that  would 
belt." 


Mr.  PUIBRIOHT.  Let  me  interrupt 
at  this  point,  to  say  that  is  not  quite  the 
point,  even  under  Dr.  Teller's  testimony, 
because  the  weapons  must  first  be  in- 
stalled. As  shown  at  the  bottom  of  page 
487,  to  which  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  already  referred.  Dr.  Teller  said: 

I  am  virtually  certain  there  would  not  be 
time  enough.  We  would  be  lucky  to  get  off  to 
meaningful  testing  In  3  months,  whereas 
tliey,  If  they  have  Indeed  perfected,  In- 
stalled— 

And  so  forth.  Certainly  such  a  sys- 
tem would  not  be  installed  before  it  was 
tested.  That  would  be  ridiculous.  After 
it  is  tested,  it  must  be  installed,  by 
whatever  means  one  might  undertake  to 
use. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Read  again  what 
Dr.  Teller  said.  He  said:  "If  they  have 
indeed  perfected,  installed,"  he  said  "in- 
stalled," then  they  may  test  100  to  500 
detonations  in  a  week.  Then  if  it 
works,  for  us:  Doomsday.  Dr.  TeUer's 
position  is  that  they  would  be  perfected 
and  Installed  before  they  were  com- 
pletely proven. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Brfore  they  were 
tested? 

Mr.  PROXMIRK     Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.     Let  me  add  that  I 
believe  Dr.  York's  testimony  is  the  real 
answer.    He  pointed  out  that  the  only 
possibility,  in  his  opinion,  of  perfecting 
an  anti-ballistic-misslle  system  Is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  missiles 
against  which  it  was  aimed  remained 
static  over  a  long  period,  so  that  we 
would   know   exactly   what   they   were, 
whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  missiles 
and   their   delivery   systems   are   b^ng 
changed  all   the  time.    Certainly  ours 
are  being  changed.    This  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  he  feels  quite  strongly  that 
an    antl-ballistlc-mlsslle     system    can 
never  become  effective.    That  is  why  he 
made  the  reference  to  the  tortoise  and 
the  hare.    In  short,  if  the  missile  itself 
is  changed,  the  system  which  would  have 
been  effective  against  It  is,  of  course,  no 
longer     applicable.    There     are     new 
guidance  systems,  and  a  very  compli- 
cated system  of  decoys.    After  a  missile 
Is  launched,  at  a  certain  point  six  or 
eight  decoys  go  off  from  It.    How  could 
we  stop  such  a  missile  when  it  was  tised 
under  conditions  which  he  describes  as 
making  It  virtually  impossible  to  stop  It. 
I  believe  his  testimony  was  that  It  is 
virtually  Impoesible  to  perfect  an  anti- 
ballistic -missile  system;    and    that   al- 
though we  shall  develop  one,  we  shall  do 
it  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  penetra- 
bility of  our  own  missiles,  not  because  we 
believe  we  will  stop  theirs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  presume,  then, 
that  we  assume  that  the  Russians  will 
work  on  this,  and  that  In  the  meanwhile 
we  will  change  our  missiles  and  will  per- 
fect them  and  prove  them,  tn  under- 
ground tests,  and  will  do  everything  else 
we  can,  so  that  in  the  event  our  adver- 
sary does  perfect  an  anU-ballistic-mis- 
sile  system,  we  will  be  prepared  to 
breach  it  with  a  devastating  new  offense. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  are  qieiKiing  so  much 
money  on  this  work. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  other  words,  the 
hare  of  UJ3.  nuclear  offense  will  not  go 
to  sleep.    It  will  keep  on  running. 
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Mr.  FUIARKffiT.  W«  are  speodtng 
appnxxlM*l#y  $iit  ■**"**■"  on  an  antl- 
boUlsUeHKlHilB  irstam.  partljr  vith  Um 
idea  we  mlgM  ilap  dMin.  bat  prlmariiF 
to  prore  tlw  afliettTsncM  erf  our  own 
mi^mi^mm  ratlwr  febaa  merely  to  tMiild  and 
to  itockpiJc  tham. 

Mr.  HUlfPHBSY.  Tbe  Senator  may 
recail  my  fnarttiu  Ibc  testimony  of  Or. 
Harold  Brown  at  tbe  point  at  which  he 
said  that  eran  with  present  knowledge, 
recognizing  that  the  nuclear  warhead 
blast  would  te««  some  effect  upon  an 
m*%%^  Imllli^ifi  Mimihi  system — we  are  try- 
tnc  to  build  Into  onx  missiles  the  so- 
cmlled  ABM  ajslwii  tlnini  compensating 
factOTB  will  not  oweroome  all  the  lack  of 
knowledge  we  may  have  relating  to  such 
sutajects,  for  example,  as  blackout,  nu- 
clear biaat,  and  other  aspects  that  were 
discussed  In  hla  testimony. 

But  Dr.  Yetk  Is  not  to  be  shunted  mside 
as  an  Inecmpetent  witness.  He  Is  rec- 
ognised aa  one  «(  tbe  outstanding  men 
In  the  flflM  d  nuclear  research  and 
weapon  develovaent.  He  had  the  fol- 
lowing to  say.  as  shown  on  page  763  of 
the  hearlnga.  He  was  talking  about  the 
antl-bcdllstlc-misslle  system: 

I  Uilnk  this  Is  a  kay  queatlon.  because  great 
■  miiniia  has  kasa  given  ttie  ABM  aa  being 
tlM  only  eohitlao  to  Uiia  whale  problem  anid 
ooe  at  ttk*  nasoos  «•  h«T«  been  urged  to 
reject  Uxls  tosatf  by  Dr.  Teller  uid  aome 
others. 

Dr.  Tout.  W*n.  what  I  tried  to  aey.  lAi 
Ctuilrman,  la  UuU  X  doubt  very  much  Indeed, 
and  I  have  t— tlBsd  tn  past  years  many  tlmee 
OD  this  Mibjset  la  Hm  Houee  and  In  the  Sen- 
ate that  It  Is  kapeestbto  to  build  an  antl- 
K«  n  t«»«^>-int^ti^  esfuue.  U  one  U  looking 
(or  ealTatloa  la  that  directten.  one  U  looking 
In  the  wrong  dlvsctioii.  the  reason  simply  be- 
ing the  great  adTsntage  of  offense  over  de- 
fense. 

It  U  the  advantage  of  people  working 
many  years  to  try  to  derelop  penetration  side 
ovar  a  iiiieitiiitor  whleh  must  aotve  the  prob- 
leoa  in  a  sBattor  of  a  few  mlnutaa. 

Paople  raaUy  ace  marlar  than  computers. 
Computers  do  thlags  faster.  But  planners 
who  work  oa  paaatratlon  aids  can  succeed, 
and  can  sucessd  with  relative  ease,  and  by 
relative  aato  X  mean  tn  terms  of  time  or 
naoney.  It  la  simply  easier  to  tmlld  derlcee 
that  will  imisliala  a  ballletic  missile  than  it 
Is  to  buDd  aa  aattmlasile  which  can  eope 
wtthtt. 

Tl&e  OHaiaasaw.  They  can  be  more  orlginai. 
I  take  it.  too.  than  aomputers. 

Dr.  TOMK.  Tea.  that  Is  right.  People  aa 
compared  with  ooooputarB. 


Dr.  York  went  on  to  discuss  the  entire 
subject  of  ulii'iiiwi  capability. 

We  eould  dtMOH  the  subject  for  weeks. 
The  Prealdent  of  the  United  States,  who 
Is  tbe  OonHnander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  our  eemitij  and  has  the  pri- 
mary respoMibillty  as  the  Chief  Execu- 
tlTe  for  the  policies  which  relate  to 
defense  and  the  aeeurlty  of  our  country, 
must  seek  ndrlee  on  technical  subjects. 
He  does  not  9etA  adrice  on  scientific 
questions  from  Democrats  or  from  Re- 
pubBeans  or  from  nonpartisans.  He 
seeks  adTlee  from  those  he  beUeres  to 
be  the  beet  and  meet  competent  scien- 
tists in  ttie  nation.  The  advice  which 
two  PreakkBle  liave  reeelred,  including 
the  advlee  ef  Dr.  TeUer,  has  added  up  to 
a  policy  dedaion  by  one  President  who 
is  one  of  llM  freateat  generals  this 
country  ever  had,  and  wbo  led  this  coun- 


try to  Tictory  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
by  another  President,  who  has  had  to 
come  to  gprips  with  aome  of  the  toughest 
poetwtu-  problems  our  country  has  ever 
had.  Tbe  advice  that  those  two  men — 
President  Elsenhower  and  President 
Kennedy — have  received  has  led  them  to 
what  conclxiaion?  It  has  led  them  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  treaty  Is  In  our  na- 
tional Interest  and  would  lend  Itself  to 
the  fulfillment  of  our  national  objec- 
tives. They  have  listened  to  the  point 
of  view  and  advice  of  the  opposition  as 
well  as  to  the  advice  of  those  with  whom 
they  find  themselves  In  more  receptive 
relationship. 

Dr.  Foster,  who  Is  now  the  head  of  the 
Livermore  Laboratories,  came  in  with 
doubts  about  the  treaty  and  I  believe 
expressed  his  opposition  to  it.  Dr.  Brad- 
bury came  in  from  L<08  Alamos.  He  is 
for  the  treaty.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, both  of  whom  hare  asked  the 
Congress  for  billions  of  dollars  more  for 
defense,  are  confronted  with  the  ques- 
tion. Remember  that  we  are  spending 
approximately  $10  billion  more  for  de- 
fense this  year  than  we  did  In  1960. 
President  Kennedy  has  not  said.  "Let  us 
pretend  that  the  world  is  a  Jolly  place 
and  everybody  is  happy."  President 
Kennedy  has  not  said.  "We  get  along 
well  with  the  Russians  Let  us  lay  down 
our  arms  and  enjoy  a  happy  picnic." 
No.  This  is  a  President  who  has  had  to 
face  the  Soviets  in  Cuba  and  in  Berlin. 

He  has  listened  to  the  testimony  of 
those  who  are  worried  about  various 
things.  He  has  listened  to  those  who 
maintain  that  the  antl -ballistic -missile 
system  of  the  Soviets  will  overwhelm  us. 
He  has  listened  to  the  testimony  of  oth- 
ers. The  President,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  those 
who  preceded  them  In  the  8  years  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration,  have  all 
come  out  on  one  side  of  the  Issue.  They 
have  said  that  a  treaty  banning  nuclear 
tests  in  these  environments  In  outer 
space,  under  water,  and  In  the  atmos- 
phere Is  In  our  national  Interest. 

I  cannot  help  believing  that  such  a 
body  of  testimony  merits  our  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  one 
additional  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Dr.  Teller  also  ar- 
gued that  It  would  be  possible  for  the 
Russians  technically  to  abide  by  the 
treaty,  while  violating  Its  obvious  spirit. 
by  having  explosions  a  few  feet  or  per- 
haps a  few  Inches  undergroimd.  These 
would  be  large  explosions  which  would 
test  out  their  hardened  missile  sites, 
something  we  very  much  want  to  do  but 
have  not  yet  done.  We  would  not  con- 
duct the  same  tests  because  we  are  more 
conservative  tn  applying  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  While  such  tests  might  not  be  a 
technical  violation,  obviously  they  would 
violate  the  spirit  of  the  treaty.  The 
tests  would  scatter  all  kinds  of  radio- 
activity tn  the  air. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  did  not  see  Dr. 
Teller's  assertion  of   that  point  in  his 


teatinwny  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  However,  earlier  he 
testified  to  that  effect  before  another 
committee  Rls  testimony  was  printed 
in  the  New  York  Times, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes.  I  read  it 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  wonder  if  the  In- 
teipretation  of  the  treaty  makes  clear 
that  any  exploslan  a  foot  or  perhaps  a 
couple  of  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth  would  be  a  violation  of  the  treaty? 
It  makes  all  the  sen.se  in  the  world  that 
It  should  be.  because  it  would  scatter  ra- 
dioactive materials  over  the  earth,  and 
such  tests  would  violate  the  purpose  of 
the  treaty. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Exactly.  The  Sen- 
ator has  answered  his  own  question.  A 
definition  of  an  underground  teet  was 
entered  Into  the  report  and  appears  on 
page  23  of  the  report. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  definition  as  printed 
in  the  report  be  reprinted  at  this  point 
in  the  Rsooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  defini- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

nmrxumon  or  nKOBB«WQCNO  tsst 

The  Secretary  was  asked  If  agreed  criteria 
lutd  been  established  to  determine  what  oon- 
stitutee  an  underground  test  Ttils  Is  a 
rompllc-vted  question;  very  shallow  sub- 
.surfrtce  tests  may  be  more  productive  In 
terms  of  knowledge  gained  than  deeper  tests, 
and  they  are  obrlously  cheeper.  Secretary 
Rusk  replied: 

"There  are  potentially,  looking  ahead  over 
the  years,  potentially  many  dozens,  perhaps 
even  hundreds,  of  contingencies  which  might 
develop  through  technical  advance  or  other- 
wise, which  I  think  could  not  be  spelled  out 
In  detail  In  such  a  treaty;  It  would  even  be. 
I  think,  unwise  to  attempt  to  spell  this  out 
in  the  enormous  detail  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  try  to  anticipate  all  those  things 
Uiat  we  cxmld  tiUnk  about  now  because  we 
would  almost  certainly  not  think  about  some 
tliat  are  going  to  arise  with  technical 
advance. 

"Now  •  •  •  obviously  this  treaty  permits 
a  clear  underground  test  where  the  explo- 
sion Is  underground,  where  the  testing  ap- 
paratus Is  based  on  that  phenomenon,  and  I 
would  think  that  we  would  not  think  that 
it  applied  to  a  surfaoe  explosion  which  was 
christened  by  a  few  shoTciruls  of  dirt. 

"If  theee  marginal  things  occiir  or  any  pre- 
tense Is  made  with  respect  to  It  we  will  know 
about  them  and  we  will  be  able  to  take 
whatever  action  Is  necessary  In  our  own  secu- 
rity, either  with  respect  to  Insisting  that  It 
be  stopped  or  the  treaty  coUapees  or  •  •  • 
resuming  our  own  freedom  of  action." 

Mr.     HUMPHREY.      The     Secretary 

said: 

Obviously  this  treaty  permits  a  clear  under- 
ground test  where  the  explosion  Is  under- 
ground, where  the  testing  apparatus  Is  based 
un  that  phenomenon,  and  I  would  think  that 
we  would  not  think  that  it  applied  to  a  sur- 
face explosion  which  was  christened  by  a  few 
shovelfuls  of  dirt. 

If  these  marginal  things  occur  or  any  pre- 
tense la  made  with  respect  to  It  we  will  know 
about  them  and  we  will  be  able  to  take 
whatever  action  Is  necessary  In  our  own 
security,  either  with  respect  to  Insisting  tiiat 
It  be  stopped  or  the  treaty  collapses  or  •  •  • 
resuming  our  own   freedom  of  action. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  would  regard 
that  as  a  violation  of  tbe  treaty. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  violation  of  the  treaty. 
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Mr  PROXMIRB.    The  point  la  deaxtjr 

understood- 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Dr.  Harold 
Director  of  Scienoe  for  the  Deface 
partment.  went  into  that  qneatton.  TiM 
ciLscvisslon  Is  found  on  page  551  of  the 
h.  arings.    In  part,  it  was  as  follows: 

Senator  Saltowstaix.  Now,  Dr.  Browm,  as 
I  recall,  and  I  tiiink  one  other  wltnan  was 
\ery  emphatic  that  we  should  h»v«  ffround 
rules  as  to  what  U  meant  by  "underground." 

Have  you.  as  the  Director  of  Scienoe  for 
the  Defense  Departnoent.  gone  into  that 
question  at  all  and  U  any  effort  being  made 
to  determine  what  constitutes  an  iinder- 
ground  test? 

Dr  BaowM.  ThU  is,  of  course.  parUy  a  legal 
quesUon.  Senator  asLTONSTAix.  From  th* 
technical  point  at  view,  I  think  what  I  can 
say  u  that  any  test,  any  large  test.  Ukst  U 
not  underground  will  be  detected  aa  not 
being  underground,  and  so  tixen  it  U  a  mat- 
ter Of  what  policy  the  ITnlted  States  wants 
to  adopt.  I  would  view  a  test  that  pnt  most 
of  lu  energy  Into  the  atmosphere  aa  an  at- 
nuispherle  test  and  it  would  be  detected  ss 
such,  and  so  I  wouid  aasuaie,  aa  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  said,  that  a  clearly  ataana- 
pherlc  tttBt  is  Ulegal,  even  IX  there  la  a  foot 
of  dirt  over  It.  But  from  the  technical  point 
of  view.  I  have  said  all  I  can  say  on  an  expert 
basis. 


What  it  bolls  down  to  is  that  I^. 
Brown  said  that  if  the  test  should  wpem 
up  debris,  the  exploslwi  spreads  the  de- 
bris In  the  atmosphere  outside  the  bor- 
ders of  the  nation  holding  tbe  test;  that 
Is  an  atmospheric  test  and  not  an  under- 
ground test 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  add.  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  that  the  language  of 
article  Kb)  of  the  treaty  is  quite  clear 
on  this  point.  If  any  of  the  radioactive 
debris  "be  present  outside  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  State"  the  explosion  is  cov- 
ered. If  the  explosion  were  close  to  the 
surface,  it  would  be  almoat  certain  to 
have  that  effect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  air  currents 
would  carry  the  debris. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  language 
would  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  Except  that  in  a 
territory  as  large  as  the  territory  of  the 
Soviet  Union  It  is  possible  that  this  mii^ 
be  done. 

Mr.  PTTLBRIOHT.  It  Is  possible,  but 
improbable.  It  depends  upon  the  winds 
and  the  location. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is 
malting  a  very  helpful  contribution  to 
the  record.  We  have  now  been  able  to 
put  into  the  record  the  full  comment  hy 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  definition 
given  by  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  that  an  ex- 
plosion which  was  subsurface  with  a 
modest  covering,  In  which  the  deteis 
went  Into  the  atmosphere,  would  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  atmospheric  exploeion. 
This  would  leave  ttie  United  States  free 
to  make  Its  own  decision  as  to  the  meet 
appropriate  U.S.  response. 

One  advantage  with  respect  to  the 
treaty  Is  that  It  leaves  the  matter  of 
what  we  beUeve  to  be  in  our  national 
interest  to  our  own  decision.  It  Is  true 
that  It  leaves  that  deelsian  to  the  other 
parties,  also,  but  we  have  alwajrs  been 
concerned  lest  the  Soviet  Ublen  exercise 
some  kind  of  veto  over  the  inspection 


unmgcoMnts.  That  has  been  eliminated 
in  the  treaty. 

II  Ml  iwiiilT]!  wdentood  In  the  sden- 
tllla  eoaammtty  that  aur  tnspectlon  and 
detootiaa  vstem  la  far  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  nation  in  the  workL  With 
the  scientific  apfiaratus  we  now  have — 
selamie,  acoustical,  and  electronic,  plus 
our  xccitlar  areas  of  intelUgenoe  infor- 
mation, I  beUere  a  test  ol  the  nature 
which  the  Senator  has  described  as  a 
limited  aabsurf  aoe  test  would  be  detected, 
and  would  give  us  grounds  tor  any  action 
we  wltfied  to  take.  I  believe  we  are  fully 
protected. 

The  Senator's  questions  have  made  the 
record  much  clearer. 

Ifr.  PBOXICIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mbmesota  aixl  the  Senator  frcvn 
Arfcansaa  for  their  very  helpful  re- 
spoiMes.  They  have  enlighten«l  me  as 
to  portions  of  the  treaty  and  the  testi- 
mony iriiich  has  been  given  about  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Bir.  HUMPHREY.  I  yidd  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  pur- 
sue, with  a  few  questions,  the  subject 
raised  by  Uie  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

I  believe  the  great  concern  of  those 
who  oppose  the  treaty  Is  rriated  chiefly 
to  the  fear  that  the  Soviet  UuIoti  may 
have  acquired,  or  may  acquire  in  the  fu- 
ture, by  clandestine  tests,  information 
which  we  may  not  have  about  the  effects 
of  nuclear  bursts,  which  would  liable  the 
Soviet  Union  to  develop  an  antiballistic 
Tt»ieiB«s»  or  a  communications  blackout.  I 
am  sure  that  is  the  concern  of  all  Sen- 
ators. 

Bir.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  thing  which  im- 
pressed me  most  about  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Brown  was  that  he  discussed  fully 
and  opuAy  both  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able factors.  We  must  dlfleraitlate  be- 
tween ttie  Information  the  Soviet  Union 
maj  have  already  acquired  and  the  in- 
formatlan  it  might  be  able  to  acquire  if 
it  vcfe  able  to  test  without  the  tests  be- 
ing disoovered. 

I  invite  tbe  attenUon  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  Seiiator  from 
Wisconsin  to  page  530  of  the  hearings,  in 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Brown,  In  which  he 
statca  hia  Judgment  about  the  tests 
which  have  already  been  undertaken 
both  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  by  the 
United  States.  The  subject  is  "U.S.- 
UJBJSJl.  High  Altitude  Tests  Compa- 
rable."   Dr.  Brown  states 


Wtth  respect  to  high  altitude  tesU  carried 
oat  for  the  purpose  al  determining  the  ef- 
fects of  nnrl—r  bwsts  on  communications 
Ijlaiifwit.  radar  blackout,  and  nnclear  weap- 
ons TUhstraMUty,  Soriet  and  Dnlted  States 
experlsnes  app*ar&  to  be  comparabie. 

Each  side  has  had  about  the  same  number 
of  tests,  over  yield  ranges  and  altitude  ranges 
which  are  comparable  though  not  identical; 
tlM  manber  of  nwAemr  tests  carried  out  by 
mis  tat  missile  teals  appears  to  be  about  the 
iiM»«»  Altbougb  dlSarent  techniques  for  mak- 
ing UkS  BMMTursaients  were  need  by  the  two 
cauBtrifM. 

g^ytiigK  has  b«m  taaraad  by  the  United 
States,  to  verify  ths  existence,  nature,  and 
rou^  indepMidence  of  blackout  cbaracterU- 
tles  on  yield  and  on  altitude,  althoxigh  im- 
portant detail*  still  hare  not  been  explored. 


The  same  is  probably  true  in  tbe  Soviet 
Union  on  the  basis  at  the  tests  which  they 
ha.ve  dona. 

Probably  neither  aide  understands  tbe  varl> 
ous  phenomena  sufllclently  well  to  permit 
theoretical  extension  with  eomirfete  con- 
fidence to  some  other  anitndes,  yields,  and 
types  of  devices;  hut  we  laave.  and  presum- 
ably the  Soviets  also  iiave.  enouf^  Informa- 
tion to  enable  us  to  take  steps  to  design 
around  our  uncertainties. 

Ttiat  is  a  statement  by  Dr.  Brown  that 
our  tests  vith  respect  to  communlcatKms 
blackout  and  radar  blat^out  are  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPS*.  Is  the  testimony  by 
Dr.  Brown  contradicted  by  testimony  of 
other  scientists? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  His  testimony  has 
been  substantiated  by  the  testimony  of 
other  scientists.  Earlier  today  I  read 
the  tefitim<Miy  of  the  famous  Dr.  Kistia- 
kowsky.  who  said  that  he  considered  Dr. 
Brown  to  be  the  foremost  expert  in  this 
area  and  the  most  knowledgeable  man, 
because  he  had  available  to  him  the  most 
up-to-date  Informatlan.  including  sci- 
tntlflc  and  intelligence  information.  Dr. 
York  also  testified  along  similar  lines. 

Mr.  COOPER,  I  note  in  the  statement 
that  Dr.  Brown  says  that  our  tests  are 
comparable  with  respect  to  commtmlca- 
tlons  bladcout  and  radar  blackout,  but 
he  does  not  say  that  they  are  comparable 
with  respect  to  nuclear  weapons  vulner- 
ability. I  assume  such  tests  relate  to 
an  antiballistic  missile. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  A  little  later 
m  the  statement,  at  the  bottom  of  page 
53«.  after  the  paragraphs  which  relate 
to  the  "treaty's  effect  on  development 
of  ABM"  Dr.  Brown  stated : 

In  summary,  my  best  Judgment  and  the 
Judgment  of  those  of  \is  who  have  the  re- 
Bponstbfllty  for  antimissile  development  and 
those  who  have  the  responslblttty  for  mak- 
ing Intelligence  esttmates  on  Soviet  mlssfle 
elements.  Is  that  otir  ABM  developments 
efforts  are  comparable  in  magnitude  and 
In  success  with  those  of  the  Soviets.  Any 
deployed  system  which  the  Soviets  a«e  Uksly 
to  have  now  or  In  the  near  future  does  not 
appear  to  be  as  effective,  almost  certainly  not 
more  effective,  than  Nlke-Zevts. 

Mr.  COC»»KR.  Dr.  Brown  stated  that 
In  the  three  areas  of  wnumunleationa 
blackout,  radar  Uac^out,  and  ABM  de- 
velopment, the  tests  which  the  United 
States  has  conducted,  though  they  may 
be  different,  are  comparable  In  magni- 
tude and  success  with  the  tests  conducted 
by  the  Soviets.    It  thic  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  Is  eorrect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  It  Is  important 
as  does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and 
all  other  Senators,  that  every  fact  be 
brought  out  in  the  debate,  wheth«  it  is 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  becauae  we 
must  consider  evwy  factor  in  detemdn- 
ing  the  effect  of  the  treaty  on  the  secu- 
rity of  our  country. 

In  the  stfit^»»''"t  made  by  General  I*- 
May,  he  said  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
tests  that  had  bem  undertaken  bgr  the 
United  States.  Would  the  Senator  say 
that  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  position,  has  ac- 
cess to  every  fact,  every  bit  of  tnforma- 
tion.  bi  connection  with  these  tests,  and 
also,  because  of  his  sdentiflc  background 
and  training,  has  the  capacity  to  eval- 
ulate  the  tests.  In  a  way  superior  to  that 
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of  General  Laitey?  Tbls  Is  a  dUBcult 
queetlon.  bt  I  would  Uke  an  opinion. 

Mr.  HDIIFBIIEY.  I  ooukl  not  say 
whether  or  not  Iw  wooM  bave  more  than 
General  LaMaj,  alth^w**  I  believe  in  the 
sdentlilc  Add  be  would  be  In  a  better 
poettkm  toewilnaN  the  ■cientlftn  aepeets. 
With  rdatioB  to  the  ackntitin  wltneases. 
there  Is  no  dooM  that  Dr.  Brown  was  In 
a  more  adrantaceous  position.  In  this 
connection.  X  wish  to  read  the  testimony 
cf  Dr.  Klatlakowiky  as  it  appears  at  pace 
855  oT  the  bearings.  Dr.  Klstlakowsky 
said: 

I  am  not  rasUy  laUmaUly  famtlUr  with 
this  important  problem  in  aJl  tu  technical 
detalia. 

And  be  was  referring  to  the  ABM 
proMeni 

Ncltbsr  have  bssn  most  of  the  other  wlt- 
nawe  who  1MV«  been  heard.  I  would  there- 
fore org*  tkaS  the  oommlttee  give  epedal 
««l|^t  to  the  tsslliiiiiiij  of  Harold  Brown, 
who.  to  my  kaowledge.  is  the  only  wltneea 
so  far  heam  who  ean  epeeir  with  real  au- 
thority rSfSldlac  the  total  ABM  problem,  and 
the  related  derelopmants  In  offensive  sys- 
tems. He  has  aeeeai  to  all  of  the  intelligence 
refardlng  giivlei  aetlTlttes  and  all  of  the  ez- 
p»t>M  la  the  tJBlted  Statee  on  our  future 
eapahUltles  that  reUte  to  the  problem. 

When  Dr.  Brown  was  before  oiir  com- 
mittee, I  M^ad  the  same  question  relat- 
ing to  this  veiy  point.  I  put  the  question 
directly  to  Dr.  Brown.  It  was  a  little  em- 
barrasBlnc  and  dilBcult  for  me  to  do  It. 
but  I  thou^t  we  had  to  get  down  to 
cases.  I  read  from  page  578  of  the 
hearings: 


BW 

pertlae  on 
with  aU  due 
iqypeared  bef ( 


which  are  not 
to  deduee  ftoas 
and  they  have 
eaj.  "I  belisve 
Ina"  and  X 
win  aocelsrate 


T.  There  Is  not  any  ex- 
mattara   and,   may   I   say 
reqpeet  to  all   the  men   who 
this  committee,  many  men 
,  I  believe,  statements 
selantlfle  facts.    They  have 
I  evtaln  facts  that  they  have. 
to  presume  and  asaume  and 
and  I  hope  or  I  would  imag- 
and  Z   Imagine    that   It 
the  arms  race. 


Here  Is  the  question : 

Tlnally,  did  Dr.  TUler  have  accees  to  In- 
formation that  Is  not  available  to  you? 

Dr.  Baowir.  Mo,  I  do  not  believe  eo. 

Senator  Bumpsibst.  Doee  he  have  accees 
to  all  the  lafiasiatliiii  that  is  available  to 
you.  iBteHtgwaoe  lnform*tk>n  aa  well? 

Dr.  Bboww.  X  haUeve  not.  In  fact,  I  know 
not. 

Senator  Homvwut.  In  other  words,  you 
have  aeeees  to  all  the  information  that  Is 
available  to  Se.  IMlar  and  there  U  no  UmlU- 
tlon  upon  yoiw  grttlng   that  information? 

Dr.  Bsoww.  I  haw  acoeea  to  Intelligence, 
not  only  to  IntaiUgeooe  information  that, 
I  believe,  that  X  know,  is  not  available  to 
htei.  Senator  KDatnusT,  but  I  also  have 
ths  beaeAt,  and  X  believe  it  is  a  benefit.  In 
drawing  any  eonOiaalons  not  only  on  my 
years  as  a  weapons  laboratory  member  and 
direetor.  hut  en  ny  subeequent  experience 
hare  iiiiiiililsilai  the  broad  military  reeearch 
and  developoMBt  problems  and  the  military 
e^)abllltlea  tevoivd  in  such  matters  as  anti- 
balUetle  mlHnaa.  mlaBlle  design,  and  so  on. 
which  are  part  of  my  responsibility  as  Di- 
rector of  DMSnas  Beeeareh  and  engineering. 

Mr.  OOOntR.  This  Is  one  of  the 
pobits  I  wlahsd  to  bring  out.  I  recognize 
that  our  mllttanr  leaders  and  scientists 
have  Indtvldnsl  views,  but  I  thought  it 
Important  to  {Kit  in  the  Ricoao  that  Dr. 
Brown  had  stated  categorically  In  his 


tmthntmy  that  the  tests  which  had  been 
carried  out  both  by  the  United  Stetes 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  with  respect  to 
blackout  and  to  nuclear  weapon  vul- 
nerability connected  with  an  ABM  sjrs- 
tem.  were  comparable. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  also  had  known  that 
Dr.  KlsUakowsky,  who  as  the  Senator 
said,  was  the  scientific  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  had  testified  that  in 
his  Judgment  Dr.  Brown  had  more  In- 
formation upon  all  aspects  of  the  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  situation  than  any  other 
person. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  his  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  (X>OPER.  I  make  this  statement 
because  I  think  it  bolsters  the  credibility, 
if  it  should  be  questioned,  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Brown.  I  think,  also,  that 
we  must  point  out  all  the  favorable  and 
unfavorable  factors  relating  both  to 
tests  which  might  have  t>een  made  and 
to  the  possibility  of  tests  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  I  read  his  testimony.  Dr.  Brown 
has  stated  that  any  attempt  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  conduct  secret  tests  under  water 
or  In  the  atmosphere,  of  any  size  and 
scope,  could  be  detected.  I  believe  he 
stated,  however,  that  there  was  a  possi- 
bility that  the  Soviet  Union  could  con- 
duct tests  of  low  yield,  very  near  the 
surface,  which  might  not  be  detected. 
I  ftjw!i"^<'  that  would  be  because  it  might 
not  be  possible  to  determine  whether 
they  were  underground  or  Just  above  the 
ground. 

He  also  said  it  might  be  possible  to 
conduct  a  limited  number  of  tests,  of  low 
yield,  In  the  upper  atmosphere,  at  heights 
of  10  to  20  kilometers,  without  detection. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  said  earlier, 
that  is  within  the  realm  of  possibility. 
I  urge  that  Senators  heed  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
[Mr.  PoLBKiaHTl,  and  read  the  secret 
testimony  that  was  given  by  Dr.  North- 
rup,  if  they  have  doubts  on  this  point. 
This  happens  to  be  one  of  the  most  sen- 
sitive areas  of  our  scientific  knowledge. 
We  have  made  Improvements  in  our 
scientific  system  of  detection.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  do  more 
than  to  suggest  that  Senators  review 
the  testimony  within  the  confines  of  the 
committee  room.  Blany  of  the  Senators' 
doubts  will  be  set  at  rest. 

Mr.  COOPER.     Not  doubts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Concerns. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  raising  these 
questions  because  I  think  they  should 
be  raised.  I  believe  Dr.  Brown  said  It 
would  be  possible,  for  a  time,  at  least 
until  we  had  developed  a  satellite  sys- 
tem, for  the  Soviet  Union  to  conduct 
tests  In  outer  space  without  discovery. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  To  the  scientific 
mind  all  such  things  are  possible.  "Hie 
problem  Is,  How  do  we  pay  for  them? 
That  Is  a  bit  of  a  problem,  even  in  a  rich 
country  like  the  United  States.  I  think 
this  point  was  alluded  to  in  some  testl- 
numy  of  other  witnesses.  We  now  know, 
for  example,  theoretically,  that  space 
platforms  can  be  established,  but  the 
costs  are  tremendous,  and  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  commitment  of  resources, 
both  human  and  material,  to  such  proj- 


ects. Furthermore,  we  have  made  de- 
cided Improvements  in  the  detection  of 
explosions  In  outer  space.  The  explo- 
sions that  are  rather  dllBcult  to  detect 
in  outer  space  are  those  many  mllUons 
of  miles,  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles, 
away  from  earth. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  knows 
the  purpose  of  my  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know.  I  want 
the  record  to  be  clear  on  this  point. 
The  Senator  is  pointing  out  potential 
risks.  In  a  helpful  discussion.  I  agree 
that  we  ought  to  get  these  matters  into 
the  public  record.  We  ought  to  under- 
stand exactly  what  this  treaty  would 
and  would  not  do.  We  ought  to  under- 
stand that  without  the  treaty  all  the 
risks  are  still  present,  even  to  a  greater 
degree. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  it  was  made 
clear  that  if  the  tests  were  conducted  in 
outer  space,  there  could  not  be  a  blast. 
Therefore  the  effects  of  a  nuclear  blast 
could  not  be  studied,  and  it  would  be 
purely  a  question  of  interception.  Dr. 
Brown  pointed  out  that  there  are  Inhibi- 
tions against  this  risk.  First,  there  Is 
the  definite  possibility  of  detection,  and  a 
second  Is  cost.  A  third  Is  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  Information  that  might  be  ob- 
tained from  such  tests  could  be  obtained 
from  underground  testing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  emphasized  that 
point.  At  page  541  of  the  hearings  there 
appears  Dr.  Brown's  testimony  relating 
to  his  p>ersonal  judgment  on  the  extent 
of  cheating  that  is  possible  and  the  funds 
and  effort  that  have  gone  Into  the  pro- 
gram of  detection  and  monitoring  of 
these  situations.  Later  in  his  testimony 
Dr.  Brown  states: 

But  Id  the  worst  poeaible  case — that  ia.  as- 
suming as  much  cheating  as  I  can  possibly 
believe  would  go  undetected  with  any  confi- 
dence— I  do  not  believe  tti*t  the  Soviets 
could  obtain  any  subrtanual  military  gain 
relative  to  the  United  Sta^  compared  with 
the  sltuaUon  In  which  bot||slde8  teet  with- 
out restriction. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviets  can  im- 
pair to  an  Important  degree  our  strategic 
superiority. 

I  believe  that  such  gains  would  be  small. 

He  then  lists  the  reasons  why  he  feels 
the  gains  would  be  small. 
Finally  he  points  out: 

Ttie  limited  effect  of  the  treaty  on  our 
strategic  superiority  means  that  the  benefits 
to  our  security  in  the  broader  sense,  which 
Secretaries  Rusk  and  McNamara  have  dis- 
cussed in  detail,  will  not  be  outweighed  by 
the  nillltary-technologlcal  factors. 

Mr.  COOPE31.  Is  it  not  correct  to  say 
that  most  of  the  scientists  argued  that 
even  with  the  possibility  of  these  risks, 
the  greatest  advance  in  nuclear  weapons 
can  be  made  in  the  penetrating  weapons; 
that  is,  there  are  greater  possibilities 
in  offensive  weapons  than  in  the  develop- 
ment of  antiballistic  missiles. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  beUeve  aU 
the  scientific  witnesses,  except  one  or 
two,  agreed  to  that  point.  We  have 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bradbury.  Dr.  York. 
Dr.  Klstiakowsky.  Dr.  Brown,  and  several 
others;  and  they  all  emphasized  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  found  in  the  offensive 
type  of  weapon  and  the  Improvement  of 
the  means  of  penetration. 
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Or.  Brown  was  quesfctoned  rather 
ticuloualy  and  spedfleally  bf  tlwt  cbate- 
man  of  the  committee  with  reveot  to 
the  probable  knowledge  tox  the  antlbal- 
lisUc  missile  area  aa  U  reiatea  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Utalt«!  SUtea.  Tbc 
chairman  asked  Dr.  Brown: 

The  CHsmMAw.  Dr.  Brown,  do  you  tfalak 
Omt  the  Sovlett  are  more  advanced  In  tha 
realm  of  ItnowiedgB  relevant  t*  antindasAla 
systems  than  we  are? 

Dr.  BaowM.  I  do  not.  I  think  that  we 
are  roughly  comparable.  If  I  ware  forced 
to  say  one  side  or  the  other  is  ahead  on 
knowledge,  I  would  say  that  we  were,  btrt 
I  dont  think  that  la  a  very  firm  sUtement 
on  my  part. 

A  better  Judgment.  X  tfalnk,  la  that  we  aia 
about  equal.  I  fart  r«thar  strongly  that 
they  are  not  substantiaUy  ahacul  of  as.  and 
I  can  adduce.  I  think,  several  reasona  or  ex- 
amples of  why  I  beUeve  that  Is  tnia. 

The  Soviets  have  said  that  they  have  In- 
tercepted a  missile  with  a  missile. 

That  testimony  Is  found  at  pages  542 
and  543  of  the  hearlnga. 

This  witneas,  whom  I  must  accept  aa 
a  highly  qualified  witneas,  gave  us  the 
impression  that  in  the  area  of  knowledge 
of  antiballistic  missiles,  we  were  about 
equal  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  page  542,  Dr.  Brown  said: 

Having  satlsfled  myseU  aa  completely  aa 
Is  humanly  possible  that  the  propoeed  treaty 
cannot  subatanUaUy  impair  our  strategic  ■«- 
perlorlty  if  we  take  the  atepa  whldt  we 
can  to  continue  our  nmclear  devcki|Knenta 
and  remain  prepared,  and  that  indeed,  it 
could  enhance  our  strategic  superiority  com- 
pared with  unlimited  testing,  I  find  the  argu- 
menU  for  it  on  broader  grounda  persuasive. 
and  I  fully  support  its  ratlflcaUon. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  has  em- 
phasized something  which  needs  to  be 
emphasised,  that  all  of  the  types  of  teats 
which  we  are  concerned  may  take  place 
surreptitiously  could  occur  openly  if  the 
treaty  is  not  ratified. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  beMeve  the 
Senator  win  be  reassured  by  one  other 
statement,  at  page  273  of  tha  hearlnga. 
In  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  there  U  this  ooneiiMlon: 

In  the  anUbalMstlc  mlaelle  fWd,  develop- 
ment  of  the  U.8.  system  doee  not  depend  on 
atmoapherlc  testing  and  hence  this  treaty 
will  not  significantly  Infltienoe  any  bnbalanoa 
that  may  exist. 

I  point  this  out  because  the  treaty  re- 
lates to  warheads  and  explosions,  and 
does  not  relate  to  radar  and  computers 
and  electronic  devices,  and  so  forth,  all 
of  which  are  part  of  an  effective  missile 
system. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  say : 
In  the  antlballUUe  mlaelle  leM,  develop 
ment  of  the  V£.  system  doea  not  depend  on 
atmoepherlc  testing  and  hence  this  treaty 
will  not  significantly  Influence  any  imbalance 
that  may  exist. 

The  Johit  Chiefs  of  Staff  did  not  draw 
the  conclusion  as  to  an  imbalance  that 
may  exist,  but  they  said  it  waa  not  neoea- 
sary  to  have  atmospteric  tagta,  the  need 
for  which  had  been  referred  to  bgr  one 
or  two  other  witncaaea  prior  to  that  tlaou 

I  thank  the  dlsUiwidked  Senator  firam 
Kentucky  for  his  queatioDB.  I  taope  thaift 
the  discussion  between  w  la  worthy  «f 
the  attention  of  cur  eoUmgxim  tn  ftae 


m  iiatii  and  of  tiie  people  of  the  country. 
W  are  trybir  to  have  the  record  made 
dear,  ao  that  the  ptopte  may  know  a^iat 
the  treaty  means  and  what  its  Impact 
should  be  on  our  foreign  policy,  upon 
our  BAllitary  policy,  and  upon  our  general 
Datlciial  security  policy. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  one  further 
qoeatton  to  ask.  Is  there  anything  In 
the  treaty  which  would  prohibit  the 
United  States  conducting  antiballistic 
mieirfte  tests  with  missiles  not  armed 
with  nuclear  warheads;  for  examine,  to 
teat  their  ability  for  interception? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  treaty  which  in  any  way  lim- 
its, inhibits,  or  prohibits  the  testing  of 
rockets  or  missiles  so  long  as  such  mis- 
siles and  rockets  do  not  involve  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  nuclear  warhead.  We 
could  use  conventional  TNT.  for  example. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  I  was  thinking 
of  an  antibalhstle  missile  without  a  nu- 
clear warhead  whldi  could  be  used  to 
achieve  the  Interception  of  an  enemy 
missile. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    The    Senator    is 

correct. 
Mr.  COOPER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    CHURCH.    Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  been  listening 
with  great  Interest  to  the  exchange  be- 
twem  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

This  exchange  has  prompted  to  mind 
the  strong  emphasis  which  has  been 
given  to  the  i>osslble  risk  that  might  be 
encountered,  in  the  event  that  tests  were 
conducted  p*nii«r>«  of  miles  In  ss>HCt,  or 
in  ffoww»  otha-  Improbable  situation. 
which  would  provide  questionable  In- 
fMiBatlon  to  the  tester,  and  which,  in 
aU  llkdlhood.  would  be  detected  by  mech- 
anisms that  we  now  have  or  can  perfect. 
There  has  been  so  much  straining  at 
the  gnat  to  find  grounds  for  saying  that 
there  are  riaka  involved  in  the  treaty, 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of 
the  rtta  tliat  we  would  doubtlessly  face 
without  the  treaty.  Some  of  these  are 
military  risks. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
wUI  the  t!^T\»*^r  from  Idaho  yield? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  questions 
raiaed  by  the  able  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ooorral  were  not  questions 
in  the  form  of  opposltlcHi,  but  were  ques- 
tions, as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  well 
knows,  related  to  getting  information 
into  the  Rxcoao. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yea.  In  that  am- 
nectien.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
performed  a  real  aerriee.  Would  the 
diatingirished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
permit  me  to  read  Into  the  Recobd  an 
exchange  I  had  with  the  chairman  of 
tte  Joint  CMefiB  of  Staff.  Oeneral  Ta^or. 
OB  the  Queetion  of  military  risks  that 
would  deflottely  face  us.  If  we  were  to 
continue  unreatrieted  testing  in  the  ab- 
acnoe  of  this  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
UBiont 
Mr.  BUMPHRET.  Tea. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  My  exchange  with 
Oeneral  Taylor,  when  he  aiveared  be- 


fore the  committee,  begins  at  page  309 
and  continues  to  the  bottom  of  page  910 
of  the  printed  record  of  hearings: 
No  OtrsKAimB  Uwrko  SxaTae  Wovlb  Alwats 
B«  FasT  IT  Testing  Contiwusd 
Senator  Cbuvch.  liSt  us  asamne  that  there 
««r*  no  treaty  and  that  nnzestrieted  nuclear 
veapons  tenting  coaitlmied  an  both  sktas.  If 
such  testing  were  to  eontlnne.  is  there  any 
guarantee  that  you  know  of  that  would  aa- 
sure  us  that  we.  oar  side,  would  always  be 
first  In  achieving  new  technological  break- 
throughs? 

Oeneral  Tatixmu  No,  there  la  no  such  as- 
sruranoe  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  CanscK.  In  fact,  the  BiSBlans 
have  shown  oonalderable  compctenoe  in  thU 
field,  have  they  not? 

General  TATum.  Tea.  Z  think  th*t  either 
Bide,  In  concentrating  on  a  single  sector  and 
putting  great  reaouroea  bdhlnd  it,  oould 
probably  forge  ahead. 

Senator  Chusch.  Then  one  danger  which 
has  military  significance  In  continuing  the 
teeting  would  be  the  poaslbUlty  that  it  would 
be  the  Russians  rather  than  ouraelvea.  who 
might  achteve  some  Important  new  tareak- 
throufl^  in  this  technology? 

General  Tsixoa.  If  we  did  not  test.  That 
was  oiur  great  objection  to  the  comprehenalTe 
teet  ban  treaty.  We  felt  the  Soviets  could 
teet  clandestinely  underground  and  we  could 
not,  and  hence,  there  would  be  a  seiions 
dlfllciilty. 

Senator  Chttbch.  Tee.    But  even  If  we 
both  to  test,  as  I  understand  yoa 
to  my  prevloua  queetion.  there  Is  no  guaran- 
tee  

General  Tstlos.  No  positive  guarantee. 
Senator  Chusch.  That  the  BusalHns  might 
not  be  the  first  to  achieve  some  significant 
breakthrough. 

Oeneral  Tatlo«.  Of  course.  I  have  personal 
confidence  in  our  great  eelenttfie  eommtxntty. 
and  am  confident  that  we  would  miake  many 
or  most  ot  the  breakthroogha,  but  I  could 
not  guarantee  it. 

Senator  C?HTjacH.  I  do,  too.  Bven  our 
scientists  would  admit  that  there  Is  no  guar- 
antee against  tills  poeslbUlty.  This  wonkl  be 
one  of  the  dangers  we  would  have  to  face 
up  to  If  we  continued  to  teet  on  both  sides; 
is  that  not  a  fair  statement? 
General  Tatlo*.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Chttkch.  Now,  supposing  that  If 
both  sides  were  to  continue  to  test,  it  was 
the  United  States,  as  we  would  hope,  that 
first  achieved  acme  importani  new  technolog- 
ical advantage  over  the  Soviet  Union.  Do 
you  think  It  would  be  consistent  with  Ameri- 
can ixOlcy  or  the  jolsslon  of  our  armed 
Forces,  as  you  have  stated  that  mission  here 
today,  to  selae  upon  this  advantage  for  the 
purpose  of  initiating  some  nuclear  attack 
vipon  the  Soviet  TTnion? 

Oeneral  Tatloe.  I  can  only  point  to  the 
past  when  we  had  a  complete  monopoly  In 
these  weapons.  We  never  comtempiatert  such 
an  attack  then. 

Senator  Cbobch.  That  Is  right.    When  we 
had  total  advantage  we  did  net  contempUte 
nor  ir.<tifttj>  such  an  attack. 
General  TATLoa.  That  Is  right,  sir. 
fj^TiAtnr  Chuxob.  All  right. 
Suppose  the  reverse.    You  have  already  In- 
dicated that  it  Is  a  poaslbUlty  that  the  Bus- 
slana   might   make  the   first  breakthrough, 
which  would  give  them  eome  new  and  Impor- 
tant technological  advantage  over  the  United 
Stataa.    Aammlng  that,  would  ytni  be  confi- 
dent that  the  Basalene  might  not  use  this 
new-found  advantage  to  Imperil  the  security 
of  this  country  or.  perhapa.  even  to  initiate 
an  attack  upon  this  country? 

General  Tatuc«.  I  would  say  "no";  if  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  of  such  a  clear  advantage 
that  they  could  attack  us  without  the  cer- 
tainty ot  a  reprisal  ttiat  would  toe  ooeairfetely 
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lf«  to  ttaas.    Ptmnkly,  I  camiot  tU- 

_  ttuit  ■IttMMon  but  obvtouAly,  on*  amrmi 

vUUjOlaw  aU  tlM  poiilbmUM  of  tb«  futur«. 
8«n*tar  CmWOI.  But  It  U  a  poMlbUlty. 
0«n«nU  Tktum.  As  »  eooo«ptk>n.  It  could 
ezUt. 

Ktor  OaoacB.  And  •▼•n  U  tbrnj  w* 
'  to  >Blii»w>  ttarou^  a  nav  brMkkthroucli 
U  or  iO  pnpandarant  aa  MtTantAg*. 
isy  aotatentUl  adTano*  would 
tM  caua*  tor  oaaoara  with  napact  to  otir  da- 
UoiuU  — curlty.  would  It  not? 

a«D«r«l  TaTica.  T«s,  dr;   It  made  by  the 
BoTteta. 

ffT»»*«g  GBQMai.  Than.  I  aa«.  Oanaral.  tbat 
tbara  ara  Tary  definite  mUltary  adTantacaa 
for  ua  whMi  X  tUnk  tbla  aacbanga  baa 
■patlad  out.  to  Mmittnc  tbte  taatlnc  at  tba 
pcaaant  point,  wblto  ouz  fancrml  poalUon  U 
a  faTorabl*  oa*.  Mttf  I  want  to  thank  jou  for 
jout  taatiaaony. 
OmatnX  TaYboa.  Thank  you. 


I  think  this  exchange  clearly  demon- 
strates that  tbsre  are  no  guarantees. 
stXHild  tiiiiwiitiitiwl  testing  continue. 
that  the  Unllad  States  would  always  be 
first  In  aehlevtnc  same  new  brealcthrouch 
that  might  gtve  an  adrantage  In  the  pre- 
carious *m^r*****  of  terror  which  is  the 
ntKdear  anns  race.  It  also  demonstrates 
that  one  of  tbe  greatest  risks  of  contin- 
uing such  tests,  tn  the  absence  of  a 
treaty,  would  be  that  the  Russian  scien- 
tists. lnfftt*ail  of  oar  own  scientists  might 
pull  ahead.  After  all.  the  Russians  have 
demonstrated  great  competence  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  research,  in  the  field  of 
ntidear  wsitieartt.  In  the  field  of  space. 
Who  can  denj  ttt  Therefore.  I  say  that 
even  from  the  military  standpoint,  a  very 
strong  argument  can  be  made  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  greater  risk  Ues  in  reject- 
ing the  treatir,  than  In  confining  future 
testing  to  uiMlstgiuund  areas,  where 
everyone  eooeedes  that  the  United 
States  has  had  the  most  experience.  Is 
the  most  proOelent.  and  is  most  likely, 
therefore,  to  keep  ahead.  The  altema- 
tlve  is  to  expoae  us,  it  seems  to  me.  to 
the  very  definite  possibility  of  the  kind 
of  breakthrough  that  could  one  day  give 
the  Russians  enormous  leverage  on  the 
United  States. 

Since  all  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee Indkited  that  our  general  nu- 
clear posltton  with  respect  to  warheads, 
weaiwns  sf  stems,  and  technological 
knowledge,  Is  favorable,  vls-a-vls  the  So- 
viet Union,  tbe  time  to  Impose  such  a 
restriction  upon  testing  is  now.  It  seems 
to  me  that  no  better  time  is  likely  to 
come  along. 

Mr.  HUlfPHRET.  To  my  mind,  the 
Senator's  qusetionlng  of  General  Taylor 
was  one  of  the  most  impressive  cross- 
eiramlnatlons  I  have  witnessed  in  any 
committee.  It  Intnight  forth  informa- 
tion of  great  vahie  to  the  committee. 
The  Senator  has  read  that  cross-exami- 
nation into  the  record.  I  am  confident 
it  did  much  to  give  a  proper  perspective 
to  what  we  are  discussing. 

We  repeatadlj  emphasize  the  risks  in- 
volved in  tbe  treaty.  There  has  been 
underemphaels  of  the  risk  in  case  there 
is  no  treaty.  Several  scientific  witnesses 
testified  to  that  effect,  as  weU.  The  Sen- 
ator from  ISmto  may  again  recall  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  York.  I  Just  noted  in 
the  record  of  tbe  hearing  some  of  that 
testimony  on  page  781.  It  fits  in  with 
what  the  erosa-eouunlnatlon  of  General 
Taylor  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  re- 


vealed.   The  testimony  of  Dr.  York  re- 
lates to  the  military  power  of  the  United 
States  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 
Dr.  York  said: 

Kvar  alnoa  ahorUy  after  World  War  II. 
the  military  power  of  the  United  StAtaa  haa 
baen  ataadUy  Incraaalng;  orer  tba  nine  pe- 
riod the  oaUooAl  aecurlty  of  the  United 
Statea  haa  b««n  rapidly  and  Inexorably 
dimlnUhlng 

In  the  early  19S0'i  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the 
baala  of  Ita  own  sole  unilateral  decUlon.  and 
If  It  had  baan  wlUlne  to  aooapt  the  Inevi- 
table retaliation,  could  hare  launched  an  at- 
tack agalnat  the  United  Statea  with  bomber* 
carrying  atomic  or  fiaalon  bomba. 

Some  of  theaa  bombers  would  have  pene- 
trated our  defenses  and  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican caaualtlee  would  have  been  some 
mllUona. 

In  the  later  1950'b.  again  on  Its  own  sole 
daclalon,  and  again  If  It  had  been  willing  to 
accept  the  Inevitable  massive  retaliation,  the 
Soviet  Union  could  have  launched  an  attack 
against  the  United  States  using  more  and 
better  bombers,  this  time  carrying  hydrogen 
bombs. 

Some  of  these  bombers  would  have  pene- 
trated our  defenses  and  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican casualties  could  have  been  In  the  tens 
of  millions. 

By  the  mld-lMO's.  the  Soviet  Union,  again 
solely  on  the  basis  of  Its  own  decision,  and 
again.  If  It  were  willing  to  accept  the  Inevi- 
table retaliation,  could  launch  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States  using  Interconti- 
nental mlasllea  and  bombers  carrying  thermo- 
nuclear weapons 

Thla  time,  the  number  of  American  casu- 
alties which  would  result  from  such  an  at- 
tack could  ba  In  the  neighborhood  of,  per- 
haps, 100  million. 

This  steady  decrease  in  national  security 
was  not  the  result  of  any  Inaction  on  our 
part,  but  simply  the  result  of  the  systematic 
exploitation  of  the  products  of  modem  sci- 
ence and  technology  by  the  Soviet  Union 

The  air  defenaea  we  deployed  during  the 
1960'a  wo\iid  have  reduced  tha  number  of 
caaualtles  which  we  would  have  otherwise 
sustained,  but  their  existence  did  not  sub- 
stantively modify  this  picture. 

Also,  nothing  else  that  we  could  have  done 
in  the  defense  area,  but  which  for  one  reason 
or  another  we  may  not  have  dona,  would  have 
significantly  altered  this  picture  further. 

I  should  add  at  thla  point  that  from  the 
Soviet  point  of  view  the  picture  Is  similar, 
but  much  worse.  The  military  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has.  since  It  hacama  an  atomic 
power  In  1949,  been  steadily  Increasing,  but 
Soviet  national  security  has  been  steadily 
decreasing. 

Hypothetlcally.  the  United  States  could 
unilaterally  decide  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  abso- 
lutely powerleas  to  prevent  It;  It  could  only, 
at  best,  seek  to  wreak  revenge  through  what- 
ever retaliatory  capability  It  might  have  left 

It  la  my  view  that  the  problem  poaed  to 
both  sides  by  this  dilemma  of  steadily  In- 
creaalng  military  power  and  steadily  decreas- 
ing national  seciuity  has  no  technical  solu- 
tion. If  we  continue  to  look  for  solutions  In 
the  area  of  science  and  technology  only,  the 
result  will  ba  a  steady  and  Inexorable  worsen- 
ing of  this  situation. 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  York  was  saying 
that  we  did  not  spare  on  money.  We 
poured  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  into  our  defense  struc- 
ture. We  armed  nations  around  the 
world.  We  have  spent  over  $100  billion 
in  foreign  aid,  most  of  it  for  military 
assistance.  We  have  formed  alliances. 
We  have  built  the  mightiest  military  ma- 
chine the  world  has  ever  known.     To- 


day we  have  so  much  destructive  power 
at  our  command  that  we  could  literally 
obliterate  this  earth. 

But  all  that  does  not  give  us  any  secu- 
rity. Instead,  we  worry  about  whether 
the  Soviets  will  get  ahead  of  us.  Today, 
we  are  more  insecure  that  we  were  10 
years  ago.  So  Is  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
are  spending  money,  at  the  rate  of  $14 
million  a  minute,  for  arms  throughout 
the  world.  This  year  we  shall  spend  $135 
billion  for  armaments  throughout  the 
world.  Yet  no  one  is  more  secure.  We 
have  given  or  spent  several  billion  dol- 
lars In  South  Vietnam;  yet  that  country 
Is  today  no  more  secure.  AU  over  the 
world  we  find  the  same  situation. 

Dr.  York  was  saying  that  something 
more  than  science  and  technology  is 
required.  In  order  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  world  and  to  assure  peace  and 
security. 

I  read  now  from  page  768  of  the  hear- 
ings: 

Senator  Sp^axifAN.  Tou  said  the  national 
security  was  diminishing  while  power,  mili- 
tary |X>wer.  was  Increasing.  Do  I  understand 
correctly  you  mean  that  on  both  sides? 

Dr.  Yoaic.  Oh.  yea. 

Senator  SPAaKicAN.  Applicable  to  the 
USSR    as  well  as  to  the  United  States? 

Dr.  YoBK    Yes.     It  Is  worse  In  their  case 

Senator  SpaaxicAN.  Would  you  elaborate 
on  that? 

Dr.  Yo«K  Yes.  What  I  meant  by  that, 
and  perhaps  I  have  taken  a  somewhat  special 
definition  of  national  security,  what  I  meant 
by  that  Is  what  one  side  could  do  to  another 
of  Ita  own  sole  volition  and  despite  anything 
which  the  other  side  did;  and.  aa  I  said,  as 
time  has  gone  on.  the  capability  of  the 
US  S  R  to  unilaterally  Inflict  damage  on  the 
United  States,  deaplte  anything  we  might  do, 
has  steadily  Increased. 

Senator  Spakkman    And  vice  veraa? 

Dr.  YosK.  Similarly,  the  capability  of  the 
United  States  to  inflict  damage  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  despite  anything  the  Soviet  Union 
could  do.  has  Increased,  and  It  has  been 
worse  from  their  point  of  view  than  ours; 
that  Is.  what  we  could  do  to  them  has  al- 
ways been  more  severe  than  what  they  could 
do  to  us  We  have  always  been  way  ahead 
of  them  In  this  matter. 

Senator  SPAaxttAM.  Would  a  partial  test 
ban  treaty  such  as  Is  proposed  before  us  have 
an  adverae  effect  on  us  or  would  It  have  any 
effect  on  them? 

Dr.  YoxK.  It  would,  all  by  Itself,  at  most, 
slightly  diminish  the  rate  at  which  our  na- 
tional security  Is  dlmlnlahlng. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  study  that 
statement  by  one  of  the  world's  fore- 
most scientists. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor has  reached  the  crux  of  the  situation, 
and  I  am  very  glad  he  stresses  that  point. 
I  believe  that  too  many  try  to  "oversell" 
what  the  treaty  will  do.  What  Dr.  York 
said — and  he  was  right  about  It — is  that 
the  treaty  would,  at  most,  "slightly  di- 
minish the  rate — at  which  our  national 
security  Is  diminishing." 

In  other  words,  we  still  will  tend  to 
lose  our  national  security,  as  will  the 
U.S.S.R.,  also.  In  short,  this  treaty  is 
not  the  end  of  the  arms  race. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Indeed  it  is  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  slightly  dimin- 
ishes it;  it  slows  it  down.     But  It  does 
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not  end  it.  So  I  beUeve  that  what  tbe 
Senator  is  stressing  is  most  important. 
Dr.  York  said  the  treaty  will  diminish 
the  rate  at  which  our  national  security 
is  diminishing.  It  will  not  remove  the 
need  for  further  steps. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  please  read  Dr.  York's 
ip.stimony  on  that  point? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  He  said: 
If  It  leads  to  other  steps  In  tba  lama  or 
similar  directions,  oXh*r  stepa  In  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  it  might  actually  re- 
verse this  present  trend.  I  mean,  I  think  It 
would  reverse  It  If  we  went  far  enoogh. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  Dr.  York 
has  given  us  one  of  the  most  thought- 
ful presentations— in  terms  of  what  is 
really  happening  to  national  security — 
that  was  given  by  any  witness  who  came 
before  us. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yMd? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  glad  to  yldd. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  point  is  both- 
ering me  a  great  deal,  and  I  hcve  the 
Senator  can  help  me  on  it.  Dr.  John  S. 
Foster,  who.  I  understand.  Is  director 
of  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory, 
at  Livermore,  Calif.,  and  is  considMred 
to  be  one  of  the  top  men  in  this  field. 
testified  about  what  the  treaty  will  do 
to  our  scientific  capabilities,  in  terms  of 
continuing  to  develop  our  skills  in  this 
area;  and  he  testified  agahist  the  treaty. 
I  shall  read  brief  excerpts  from  pages  614 
and  615: 

In  aclenca  just  as  In  other  spedaltifls,  one 
must  practice  oontlnually  to  be  effaettv*. 
UlUmately  the  present  generation  of  weap- 
ons technologists  must  be  replaced  toy 
younger  sclentUU  who,  through  experlmsnts 
and  theoretical  studies,  will  also  develop  the 
required  skills.  With  a  not  too  restrlettve 
underground  program  I  believe  we  eaa  main- 
tain our  capability  in  warhead  design 

without  atmosphsrte  taste,  bowever,  X 
doubt  that  wa  can  develop  and  maintain  tbs 
requisite  skUI  In  the  Important  area  of  the 
effects  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Kven  our  theoretical  effort  in  this  area  Is 
likely  to  deteriorate  without  tbe  Inoentlve 
of  meaningful  axperiSMnts. 

Missile  systems  for  offense  or  defaaee  are 
extremely  complex,  yet  must  tuaeMtm  not 
only  under  the  ideal  laboratory  ootMlitloiiB 
In  which  they  are  usually  tested,  but  also 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions — those  of 
nuclear  war. 

I  know  of  simpler  systems  which  have  not 
performed  as  expected— or  which  have  ac- 
tually failed — when  proof-tested  in  envlron- 
menu  which  are  far  better  understood  than 
that  of  a  hostile  nuclear  sltuattOB. 

On  page  616  he  c<»iclude8: 

To  put  It  simply,  tbe  burden  on  ibs  tech- 
nical community  Is  to  provide  the  technology 
needed  to  maintain  the  military  security  of 
the  United  States  in  the  face  of  tooth  the 
secrecy  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  esploalve 
growth  of  sclentiflo  knowledge. 

That  is  what  makes  the  situation  so 
difBcult. 

Were  It  not  for  Soviet  secrecy,  we  could^ 
through  continual  assessment  of  their  capa- 
bility— determine  wliat  level  of  arms  would 
be  necessary  to  preserve  oxir  security. 

Now  I  am  skipping.    Continuing — 

Moreover,  we  have  to  reckon  with  the  fMS 
that  In  an  expanding  technology  Tlgorouily 
pursued,  there  frequently  result  abrupt  In- 
creases in  scientific  knowledge — ^rapidly  re- 


flected In  military  capability — ^whlch  could 
i^aet  the  toaianoe  of  power. 

While  we  cannot  guarantee  even  without 
restrletlocis  that  these  abrupt  increases  will 
ooonr  on  our  side,  it  seems  clear  that  we 
must  provide  a  scientific  climate  which  will 
not  discourage  such  developments. 

The  proposed  treaty  woiild  limit  not  only 
our  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  Soviet 
military  development,  but  would  also  re- 
strict our  knowledge  of  what  may  even  be 
tedmically  possible.  Specifically,  this  re- 
qulree  that  the  United  States  explore  vigor- 
ously all  areas  of  technology  critical  to  our 
security.  Failure  to  do  this  would  add  to 
the  uncertainties  concerning  our  relative 
strength,  and  f<Mrce  us  to  choose  between 
either  an  increase  in  risk  to  our  security  or 
a  further  increase  in  our  level  of  armament. 

Thus,  ^om  purely  technical-military  con- 
siderations, the  proposed  treaty  appears  to 
me  disadvantageous. 

That  statement  came  from  Dr.  Poster, 
who  Is  the  head  of  the  Livermore  Labora- 
twy.  PerlM«)s  the  man  most  responsible 
In  this  Nation  for  giving  us  the  superior 
of  nuclear  research  that  will  protect  oin: 
national  security.  He  did  not  stress  so 
much  in  his  testimony  though  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  very  important — ^that  we  rely 
in  our  free  system  not  only  on  monetary 
incentives  but,  more  important,  prestige, 
and  even  more  important  than  that,  op- 
portunities for  scientists  to  test  and  de- 
vekH>  their  skills  and  to  make  all  kinds 
of  breakthroughs  in  their  areas  without 
limitations  on  knowledge.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Soviet  Union  can  command  its 
scientific  manpower,  directing  it  and 
channeling  it,  because  it  is  an  authori- 
tarian socielty.  It  seems  to  me  that  pos- 
sibly in  this  area  we  have  a  very  serious 
problem. 

Dr.  Foster  has  (9P0sed  the  treaty.  I 
understand  that  he  operates  for  the 
agency  that  controls  Plowshare  as  well  as 
aome  vital  military  experiments.  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  we  couple  that 
with  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
an  advantage  in  directing  and  controlling 
their  aflyr^tifif-  manpower,  the  treaty 
might  have  some  disadvantage  for  us. 
What  to  the  Senator's  answer? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Dr.  Seaborg  re- 
qwnded  to  that  question  in  relation  to 
that  very  concern.  Dr.  Seaborg  dis- 
cussed it  in  his  testimony.  It  was  also 
discussed  by  Dr.  Elstlakowsky.  Dr. 
Klstiakowsky  pointed  out  that  during 
the  moratorium  p^lod,  which  lasted  a 
little  over  2  years,  there  was  no  letdown 
in  our  scientific  efforts.  Tlie  team  of 
scientists  was  maintained.  Our  labora- 
tory facilities  were  increased.  The  num- 
ber of  scientists  was  expanded. 

Dr.  Seaborg  also  pointed  out  to  us  that 
it  \s  the  express  contention  that  respon- 
sible officials  of  our  Oovemment,  if  the 
Congress  will  lend  its  cooperation  and 
maintain  laboratories,  expand,  develop 
and  modernize  facilities,  will  engage  in 
underground  testing  to  the  degree  that  to 
needed— all  of  which  will  give  scientific 
minds  the  opportunity  for  a  good  deal 
of  exjDerlmentation.  But  I  also  add  that 
the  treaty  to  limited  to  nuclear  explosions 
In  the  three  environments  Itoted — outer 
space,  under  water,  and  In  the  atmos- 
I^re.  It  does  not  apply  to  underground 
testing.  It  does  not  apply  to  laboratory 
experimentation.  We  shall  be  able  to 
test  missiles.    We  shall  be  able  to  test 


as  to  the  effect  of  weapons,  and  to  test 
certain  sized  weapons  underground. 

The  judgment  has  been  properly  made 
that  while  the  treaty  imposes  some  limi- 
tations upon  scientific  inquiry  in  terms 
of  analysis  of  weapons  effect  and  anal- 
ysis of  explosions  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
outer  space,  and  under  water,  those  are 
offset  by  the  gains  which  are  obtained  in 
attempting  to  find  some  solution  to  our 
international  problems — slowing  down 
the  arms  race,  inhibiting  or  slowing  down 
the  proliferation  of  weapons,  slowing 
down,  inhibiting,  or  preventing  fallout 
of  radioactive  debris.  All  those  con- 
cerns must  be  added  up. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  With  some  modesty, 
I  should  like  to  Inject  into  the  Rxccmd 
the  announcement  that  tomorrow,  after 
our  policy  meeting,  which  wlU  be  rough- 
ly at  2  o'clock.  I  hope  to  obtain  the  floor 
and  make  some  remarks  on  the  treaty. 
At  that  time  I  expect  to  disclose  the  con- 
tents of  a  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain misgivings  and  concerns  that  were 
entertained  by  some  Senators. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  that  announconent. 
We  are  looUng  forward  to  the  letter 
from  the  President  I  know  that  the 
minority  leader  and  the  majority  leader 
have  made  a  real  contribution  to  the 
proper  dtocusskm  of  the  treaty  by  their 
visit  with  the  President  and  obtaining 
that  statement  from  the  Presldmt  him- 
self. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
went  to  Russia  in  relation  to  the  treaty. 
On  television  I  saw  hto  report  with  Mar- 
tin Agronsky  about  hto  oonnectioQ  with 
the  treaty.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  about  hto  trip  to 
Oorky  Park  and  hto  discussion  of  the 
problem  with  the  Russians:  Was  that 
female  blonde  interpreter  a  Russian  or 
an  American? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  She  to  the  wife  of 
an  American  political  officer  at  the 
American  Embassy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loutolana.  She  to  an 
American? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  She  certainly  to; 
and  to  very  proud  to  be. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  happy 
to  hear  that.  My  general  impression  to 
that  the  Senator  obtained  more  pub- 
licity out  of  hto  connection  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev  than  anyone  else  in  the 
American  Government.  Can  my  friend 
state  anyone  in  American  htotory  who 
has  ever  had  more  publicity  in  life. 
Time  mftgi^'^"*'.  and,  in  general,  from 
hto  connections  with  the  Russians  and 
Mr.  Khrushchev  in  particular,  than  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  never  tried 
to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  ivess 
clippings.  But  I  have  one  unique  dis- 
tinction. The  Premier  of  the  Sovlrt 
Union,  at  one  of  the  Communist  Party 
conclaves  a  couple  of  years  ago,  took 
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time  out  to  daoomicc  me  m  a  vldouB 
antl-Oonmaniit.  He  added  a  few  other 
little  adtwttvw. 

X  !»▼«  wpngn  Utl  \haX  ir  one  travels 
and  has  an  ogportnnlty  to  Tldt  with  the 
people,  aod  MDrttenlarly  the  leaders  as 
w^  u  the  oMaatUT  of  the  countries.  It 
can  be  of  tome  adrantace  to  the  cause 
of  freedoo.  TlM  advantages  m  a  rather 
cloaed  sode^.  aoeh  as  the  Soviet  Union, 
are  rather  Itmtted.  I  did  have  a  won- 
derful eypgrtenee  In  Gorky  Park.  Mrs. 
Humphrer  and  I  journeyed  there.  We 
Tlalted  with  e  number  of  Sonet  dUzens 
and  I  tried  feQ  tril  them  the  truth  about 
America.  I  found  considerable  Interest 
tn  the  iubjeet  o(  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  X  can  honestly  say  that  I  found 
no  hoatilUy  toward  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Senator  nukj  recaQ  that  In  my  re- 
port to  the  aina<e  I  said  that  one  of  the 
thlncs  I  Ibond  In  the  Soviet  Union  was 
the  vrowtb  Of  a  new  force  called  the  con- 
sumer. X  MBeve  I  was  one  of  the  first  to 
report  that  tn  this  eoontry.  Now,  I  am 
hiqTpy  to  sear,  fhe  newspapers  are  carry- 
tnc  hwMlHpe  stories  such  as  "Lack  of 
QuaUty  in  Goods  Cited  by  Red  Press." 

I  am  not  a  newspaper  reporter,  nor  a 
eolunmlst,  trat  I  can  ask  questions.  I  did 
ask  questtooL  I  vlstted  with  the  people. 
I  looked  M  llie  stores.  I  found  that  the 
peofAe  were  disoontended  about  the  qual- 
ity and  quantllT  of  goods  srailable.  l^e 
pi'tasuiea  of  eeosumer  demand  have  been 
cited  byflMV'ocpertB  as  contributing  to 
Ifr.  KhralKnef*n!hterest  tn  the  test  ban. 

I  fWl  tbat  feee  Tlsits  have  been 
wofthwlUle.  X  WOflSd  not  wish  to  over- 
estimate tiielr  vmhie.  One  surely  cazmot 
learn  too  much  In  a  short  period  of  time. 
but  one  win  not  leam  anything  unless  be 
tries. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  those  people  like  you;  they  do 
not  like  jne. 

Flvftly,  If  tlMV  like  the  Senator.  I  sug- 
gent  that  tte  aOMtor  should  be  careful. 
XT  they  Ifte  Idtaip  tlisy  msY  think  they  can 
eapttrate  him  or  get  does  to  him. 

A  man  ttata,  the  Russian  Embassy 
came  to  ase  ate  last  we^  what  he  had 
U>  say  was  vinXki  (o  what  the  Scnstor 
has  been  saytac.  ICy  reaction  to  this  is. 
we  cannot  tftHt  those  men.  Idonotcare 
how  much  «ec  would  like  to  think — and 
the  whole  ««g|9  flke  to  believe— that  tliey 
are  no  longtf  bent  on  miuder  and  cap- 
turing the  wQdd:  the  point  Is.  when  we 
look  at  them,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
we  are  not  looking  at  Red  Ridlnghood's 
grandmottaer.  but  we  are  looking  at  the 
wolf  that  ate  Red  Ridlnghood's  grand- 
saother. 

We  must  be  careful.  Those  charac- 
ters have  0fil7  one  thing  in  mind,  and 
that  Is  to  oentevltlie  whole  world.  They 
have  only  eno  qoestian  In  tlielr  quarrel 
with  the  rr*T^**—  CVenmunlsts,  and  that 
Is.  "Whieii  Wi^  ean  we  better  eat  them 
up?" 

Is  the  whole  dispute, 
to  prove  to  the  Chl- 
tliat  they  can  destroy 
us  better  by  tMs  mettiod  than  by  the 
Chbieae  tteitod.  The  Chinese  says. 
**We  mmt  leae  the  Hfte  of  the  world  to 
doit."  Tte  HMSilsns  say.  "Oh.  no;  we 
san  ds  this  to  a  better  way."  The  only 
Ihey  eaa  imtUj  this  position,  under 


the  CoBomunist  doctrine,  is  to  prove  that 
they  can  destroy  the  United  States 
quicker  and  faster  by  their  method. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  good  friend  a 
question  about  how  they  are  to  prove 
this.  Why  should  we  permit  them  to 
face  their  Cooununist  allies  and  say  that 
this  is  the  best  way  to  destroy  free  gov- 
ernment? How  can  these  people  prove 
to  their  Communist  allies  that  they  will 
destroy  free  government  better  in  this 
way.  by  ratifying  the  treaty? 

Mr.  HXTMPHREY.  If  the  Senator  will 
remain  in  the  Chamber.  I  will  answer 
his  question.  Basically.  I  do  not  dis- 
agree with  him.  I  do  not  think  the  So- 
viets have  signed  the  treaty  because  they 
suddenly  saw  the  light  of  peace,  love,  and 
kindness.  I  do  not  believe  this  means 
they  have  given  up  their  effort  to  have 
the  Communists  dominate  the  world  or 
to  bury  us.  They  may  have  a  dllTerent 
shovel  tn  mind. 

I  do  not  think  they  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  they  should  ease  off  the  con- 
test; but.  if  they  get  the  United  States 
of  America  into  an  arms  race  only,  for- 
getting the  other  aspects  of  life — the 
economic,  cultural,  educational,  and 
other  aspects — they  may  very  well  bury 
us. 

My.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  That  is  the 
point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  must  prepare 
ourselves  on  all  fronts.  Instead  of  going 
around  playing  "cops  and  robbers." 
There  may  ht  something  else  in  the 
world.  But  we  must  not  be  lulled  into 
a  false  sense  of  security. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit,  I  should 
like  to  proceed  with  my  statement.  I 
have  been  yielding  to  Senators  all  after- 
noon. I  would  like  to  complete  my  pres- 
entation. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Will  my 
friend  permit  me  to  ask  one  more 
question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes.  Indeed. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Those  fel- 
lows have  given  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  pub- 
licity. They  have  given  the  Senator 
more  than  anybody  else  on  earth  has 
received. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  Is 
speaking  of  Time.  Life,  and  Fortune.  I 
hope. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  ad- 
mit that  those  people  own  all  the  Intel - 
hgenee  in  America. 

I  ask  my  friend,  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  Russians  want  the  treaty?  They 
have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to 
gain  by  the  United  States  ratifying  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me,  I  will  answer  that  question. 
I  think  I  have  an  answer  to  it.  We  both 
have  something  to  gain.  I  believe,  and 
both  coim tries  In  this  instance  have 
something  to  lose  if  the  treaty  is  not 
ratified. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  make 
some  comments  with  reference  to  the 
risk  of  secret  preparations  and  surprise 
abrogation  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  gets  too  far 
away  from  the  question  about  which  the 


Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  inquiring 
a  while  ago? 

Mr.  BTUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  refer  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  state  of  readiness  of  our 
laboratories.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota correctly  quoted  Dr.  Klstiakowsky 
as  saying  that  during  the  moratorium 
our  laboratories  actually  were  expanded, 
in  terms  of  numbers  of  scientists.  I 
invite  attention  to  the  exact  wording. 
because  I  think  it  Is  quite  relevant.  Dr. 
Kistlakowslqr  said  that  the  laboratories 
increased  both  in  quantity  and  in  qual- 
ity. In  other  words,  there  was  not  only 
an  expansion  of  physical  facilities,  but 
also  an  increase  in  the  quaUty  of  per- 
sonnel and  the  type  of  work  being  done 
by  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Exactly. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  will 
remember  that  Dr.  Klstlsikowsky  gave  a 
figure  with  reference  to  testing  prior  to 
the  explosion  of  the  first  bomb  at  Ala- 
mogordo.  He  said  there  were  more  than 
10.000  laboratory  tests  and  projects. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  He  used  that  as  an 
example  of  the  importance  of  the  lab- 
oratory, even  apart  from  the  testing. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, if  he  would  like  to  read  that 
portion  of  Dr.  Klstiakowsl^  testimony, 
he  will  find  !t  on  pages  M6  and  867  of 
the  hearings. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  considerable  discussion  of 
the  matter  of  the  risk  of  secret  prepara- 
tions and  surprise  abrogation  of  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  are  some  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  it. 

The  risk  of  secret  preparations  for 
tests  in  the  atmosphere  and  surprise 
abrogation  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  by  the 
Soviet  Union  is  one  of  the  risks  which 
we  will  assume  when  we  enter  Into  the 
treaty.  I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  entered  Into  this  treaty  with  the 
present  intention  of  adhering  to  it.  The 
treaty  presently  rests  upon  a  mutuality 
of  interests  between  ourselves  and  tlie 
Soviet  Union  in  tlie  avoidance  of  thermo- 
nuclear war.  in  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  In  the 
reduction  of  radioactive  fallout.  Al- 
though a  common  Interest  does  exist  in 
these  areas  at  present,  a  time  may  oome 
in  the  future  when  the  Soviet  leadership 
may  conclude  that  the  treaty  is  no  longer 
in  their  interests.  We  must  be  prepared 
for  that  eventuality. 

In  that  event,  there  would  be  several 
courses  of  action  the  Soviets  might  pur- 
sue. We  must  be  prepared  for  all  of 
them.  The  Soviets  could  prepare  in 
secret  for  an  extensive  series  of  tests  in 
the  atmosphere  and  then  suddenly  abro- 
gate the  treaty.  Or  they  could  attempt 
a  program  of  claiKlestine  tests  in  the 
atmosphere  or  in  space.  A  third  course 
would  be  for  them  to  secretly  prepare 
for  a  large-scale  series  of  atmoq;>heric 
tests  while  at  the  same  time  conducting 
very  small  clandestine  tests  with  limited 
objectives  in  the  atmosphere  which  they 
might  feel  had  a  good  chance  of  escap- 
ing detection. 

On  balance.  I  think  It  is  more  likely 
that,  if  the  Soviets  decided  that  con- 
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tinued  observance  of  the  treaty  was  no 
longer  in  their  interests  they  would  se- 
cretly prepare  and  then  openly  abrogate 
the  treaty  on  some  pretext  rather  than 
make  a  concentrated  effort  to  cheat. 
The  risk  of  getting  caught  would  not  be 
worthwhile  running  in  these  circum- 
stances. Moreover,  prior  Soviet  conduct 
in  bringing  the  1968  to  1»61  moratorium 
to  an  end  would  indicate  such  a  course  of 
action  was  probable. 

The  risks  to  our  security  from  a  sud- 
den abrogation  of  the  treaty  by  the  So- 
viets are  derived  primarily  from  the  lead- 
time  the  Soviets  would  gain  over  our 
own  testing.  The  magnitude  of  this 
risk  has  been  carefully  weighed  by  the 
responsible  officials  of  the  Oovemment. 
Ehiring  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  the 
treaty  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, we  heard  extensive  testimony  by 
these  officials  concerning  both  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  risks  involved  and  the  steps 
that  would  be  taken  to  reduce  them. 

We  have  discussed  this  aspect  this 
afternoon,  and  the  Rxcobo  of  today  is 
filled  with  quotations  from  the  witnesses 
on  this  subject. 

The  President  has  assured  the  Nation 
that  we  will  ourselves  maintain  a  high 
state  of  readiness  to  resiune  testing  in 
the  atmosphere.  In  his  television  ad- 
dress on  July  26,  he  announced: 

Secret  preparations  for  »  sudden  with- 
drawal are  poaslble.  and.  thus,  our  own 
vigilance  and  strength  must  be  maintained, 
as  we  remain  ready  to  withdraw  and  to 
resume  all  forma  of  testing.  If  we  must. 

In  his  message  transmitting  the  treaty 
to  the  Senate  the  President  stated: 

We  win  be  ready  to  resume  testing  In  the 
fttmosphere  If  neceasary. 

Those  testifying  t)efore  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  the  Secretary  of  I>e- 
fense.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, all  indicated  our  determination 
to  maintain  a  readiness  to  resume  test- 
ing in  the  atmosphere.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  stated  to  the  Committee  on 
August  13: 

We  have  the  determliuktlon  to  rstain  a 
readiness  to  test  In  every  relevant  environ- 
ment. This  Is  a  firm  national  poUcy.  Its 
existence  will  not  only  render  the  rtsk  c€ 
abrogation  minimal,  but  wUl  also  constitute 
a  strong  deterrent  to  abrogation. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  emphasise 
both  these  aspects  of  the  problem.  Our 
own  readiness  to  resume  testing  will  in 
the  first  place  act  as  a  deterrent  to  sud- 
den abrogation  by  the  Soviets  since  there 
would  be  Uttle  to  be  gained  by  them. 
Second,  this  will  minimize  the  risk  to 
our  security  in  the  event  the  deterrent 
failed. 

Based  on  this  firm  national  policy  of 
maintaining  our  own  readiness  to  resume 
testing  in  the  atmosphere,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  indicated  that  we  should 
be  able  to  conduct  proof  tests  within  2 
montlis  from  the  decision  to  test,  de- 
velopment tests  within  3  months,  and 
effects  tests  within  6  months.  There- 
fore, we  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
leadtlme  which  the  Soviets  would  gain 
by  a  sudden  abrogation  of  the  treaty 
would  not  in  any  way  Jeopardise  our 
national  security. 


In  spite  of  repeated  and  detailed  as- 
surances by  the  responsible  administra- 
tion AflV**^^"  and  notwithstanding  the 
unanimous  conclusion  of  these  same  offi- 
ciate, concurred  in  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  that  the  possible  risks 
from  secret  preparations  and  sudden 
resumption  of  atmospheric  tests  by  the 
Soviets  were  no  reason  for  rejection  of 
the  treaty,  we  still  hear  of  fears  ex- 
pressed on  this  subject.  Perhaps  these 
fears  are  prompted  by  our  previous  pain- 
ful experience  with  the  195&-61  testing 
moratorium.  However,  the  Soviet  action 
in  ending  the  moratorium  at  that  time 
did  not  Jeopardize  our  security.  The  So- 
viets resumed  testing  in  the  atmosphere 
on  September  1. 1961.  We  resumed  test- 
ing ourselves  underground  on  Septem- 
ber 15.  1961— a  matter  of  only  2  weeks 
after  the  Soviets  resumed  testing.  Then, 
after  evaluating  the  results  of  the  So- 
viet atmospheric  seri^  conducted  in  the 
fall  of  1961  we  carried  out  our  own  very 
successful  series  of  atmo^herlc  tests 
commencing  April  5, 1962. 

However,  it  is  time  for  any  fears,  real 
or  imagined,  about  what  we  can  and  will 
do  to  keep  our  guard  up,  to  be  finally  laid 
to  rest    The  situation  that  existed  at 
the  end  of  the  moratorium  and  as  it  will 
exist  under  the  treaty  are  not  the  same. 
In  the  first  place,  imder  the  treaty  we 
will  have  a  continued  program  of  imder- 
ground  testing.    It  will  be  much  easier 
for  us  to  keep  the  weapons  laboratories 
ready  to  resimie  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere when  they  are  still  able  to  conduct 
tests  undergroxmd  than  when  no  tests  at 
all  were  permitted.    Moreover,  the  ad- 
ministration has  stated  that  the  con- 
tinuing; laboratory  programs  will  include 
development  of  those  devices  which  may 
at  some  time  require  atmospheric  test- 
ing.  The  laboratories  will  be  encouraged 
to  carry  their  ideas  and  studies  to  the 
point  where  final  construction  of  the 
device  to  be  tested  can  be  achieved  in  a 
time  comparable  to  the  time  necessary 
to  implement  an  actual  atmospheric  test 
should  such  tests  be  authorized.    Sec- 
ond,   maintenance    of   a   condition    of 
readiness  to  resume  atmospheric  testing 
will,  imder  the  treaty,   be  a  declared 
and  open  national  policy.    This  was  not 
the  case  during  the  moratorium.    With 
such  a  policy  in  effect  it  will  be  much 
easier  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
mftlw^ain  a  high  state  of  readiness. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
Oilpatrlc,  m  a  letter  dated  August  23  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  stated  that  these  steps  will 
include  improvement  of  test  suMX)rt 
facilities,  the  provision  for  an  airborne 
nuclear  test  capability.  provisi(m  for  a 
high  altitude  nuclear  effects  test  capabil- 
ity, and  the  maintenance  intact  of  the 
ABC  and  Defense  Department  test  or- 
ganizations. 

I  am  aware  that  President  Kmnedy 
on  a  previous  occasion  indicated  that  an 
atmospheric  test  ban  would  be  vulner- 
alde  unless  it  included  provision  for  in- 
spection to  guard  against  secret  prepara- 
tions for  a  surprise  abrogation.  More- 
over, the  President  emphasized  at  that 
time  the  difficulties  of  keeping  topfiight 
ttJAwMata  concentrating  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  experiments  which  may  or  may 


not  take  place  at  an  uncertain  date  in 
the  future. 

These  remailEs  were  made  early  in 
1962,  shortly  after  the  Soviet  liad  ccnn- 
pleted  an  extensive  series  of  atmoq;dieric 
tests.  They  were  in  rejdy  to  critics  who 
were  o]H>osing  the  resumption  of  at- 
mospheric tests  by  the  United  States. 
They  were  also  an  attempt  to  f  <n«stall  a 
possible  Soviet  proposal  for  a  moratorium 
on  atmospheric  tests  just  before  we 
resumed  such  tests  ourselves. 

I  remember  specking  in  the  Senate  on 
that  very  subject,  warning  that  mce  the 
Soviets  had  completed  their  tests,  they 
would  try  to  atveal  to  world  public 
opinion  and  to  the  United  Nations,  say- 
ing, "Let  us  have  no  further  tests."  and 
try  to  foreclose  us,  by  ixitdic  opinion, 
from  conducting  tests.  Tliere  were 
voices  raised  in  the  United  States  against 
testing.  I  was  <me  of  thoee  who  urged 
that  testing  be  started,  despite  the 
Soviet  trick  of  appealing  to  the  world, 
or  to  the  United  Nations,  or  other  instru- 
mentaUties,  against  our  resumpti<m  of 
tests. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  statement  he  did  was  to 
alert  the  American  people  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  oiu:  resumption  of  tests. 

The  situation  is  far  different  now  than 
it  was  hi  1962: 

We  have  c(xnpleted  a  successful  at- 
mospheric series.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
have  the  same  need  to  conduct  such  tests 
as  we  did  in  1962. 

We  have  shown  that  we  will  not  let 
world  opinion  stand  in  our  way  if  atmos- 
pheric tests  are  essential  to  our  security. 
If  we  had  not  done  so  in  1962.  there 
would  have  been  real  reason  to  doubt 
whether  laboratory  morale  could  be 
maintained  under  test  ban. 

Furthermore,  Dr.  Klstiakowsky  testi- 
fied that  laboratory  morale  was  good. 
As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  pointed 
out.  not  only  was  laboratory  morale 
good,  but  laboratory  facilities  Increased, 
the  niunber  of  scientists  increased,  and 
the  quality  of  experimentation  improved. 
This  was  the  testimony,  under  oath,  of 
the  highest  science  adviser  in  this  Gov- 
ernment under  the  previous  administra- 
tion. 

Our  Government  has  made  a  thcmMigh 
study  of  the  problems  of  maintaining 
laboratory  readiness  and  of  inspecting 
laboratories  for  test  pr^>arations.  The 
President  has  now  concluded  that  lab- 
oratory readiness  is  quite  realistic,  but 
laboratory  inflection  is  not— at  least, 
not  on  terms  which  either  we  or  the  So- 
viets could  accept. 

The  President  has  established  a  firm 
national  policy  of  readiness  to  resume 
atmomiheric  tests  in  the  evoit  the  treaty 
ends.  It  is  up  to  us  in  the  Congress  to 
support  that  policy  with  funds,  as  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]  said  earlier  today. 

THS  KSrCSAL  TO  IZAICIKS  BASK:  ISSVSS 

If  the  treaty  provided  no  more  than  a 
reasonable  assurance  that  its  ratifica- 
tion did  not  entail  unacceptable  military 
risks,  it  would  hardly  be  worth  the  time 
and  effort  we  have  devoted  in  its  behalf 
or  the  years  of  planning  and  negoUaticm 
that  preceded  its  signing  on  August  5. 
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IMS.  Thk.  tewerar,  U  ciMurly  not  tb« 
cMe.  The  traalj  does  contain  other  fM- 
tuPM  whieb  mt  1»  our  netlonel  interest: 
wad  li  is  umiilly  IbM*  features.  In  mj 
opiaiMi.  wmib  ifovide  the  bMle  reasons 
for  sdvoeattMlU  raltlleaUoQ. 

It  Is  ay  dM»  kepe  tkat  in  this  Senate 
detMte  we  «•»  tim-*'''-*  these  other  Xea- 
twes  with  CMt  «Wl  disoenunent.  For 
food  and  siiflMaU  reesnns  the  burden 
of  the  haariasi  dealt  with  military  and 
selentlflc  ooaiiilwreflnnt  On  the  basis 
of  the  evidewei  eowpiled  in  theee  bear- 
inga,  everj  Smmtat  should  be  able  to 
reach  a  dotstmlaaUoa  about  the  rela- 
Uonshlp  of  thla  trsatjr  and  the  military 
security  of  thla  trnxokry-  Since  none  of 
ua  in  this  taod^  aie  seientists.  or  directly 
inTolvad  wMb  Um  military  defense  of  the 
Qnited  Staiea.  Imb  doubtful  whether  we 
ean  aaka  wv  #tniflcant  addition  to 
wbal  has  alraaily  been  compiled.  We 
can.  bowawer,  waira  a  number  of  definite 
coBitributtQDa  la  oonsiderlnff  the  non- 
mUttary.  thai  )»,  the  foreign  policy,  the 
diplomatlo.  the  political  reasons  for  sup- 
porting the  treaty. 

0<  course,  the  distinction  between 
military  and  poUtkaJ  issues  Is  not  abso- 
lute. In  fact;  the  two  are  interrelated. 
It  la  a  wan-aaUhUabad  axiom  of  inter- 
national relatloDs.  particularly  In  the 
era  of  nuclear  warfare,  tliat  military  de- 
cisions conceming  weapons  systems  have 
definite  poUtleal  orartones.  That  Is.  the 
capability  of  a  particular  weapons  sys- 
tem, or  the  Impact  of  a  strategy  of  war- 
fare, are  important  factors  in  deter- 
mining a  eountry'i  foreign  policy.  Used 
In  ttds  context  there  is  a  blending  of 
mllttary  and  political  factors. 

I  hare  always  been  impressed  by  the 
statement  of  ttie  famous  French  leader 
Clemeneeaa  ttast  "War  Is  too  Important 
to  be  left  to  generals. "  I  believe  that  ^ 
a  relevant  stadament. 

m  the  contort  of  this  treaty,  however, 
the  dJtottBctlOtt  ean  be  somewhat  sharper. 
When  we  speak  of  political  consldera- 
tlona  here,  w<e  laflei  to  those  considera- 
tions rtiatlnc  to  TTBlted  States-Soviet  re- 
lattens  in  tbeir  totalis;  we  refer  to  the 
basle  tides  In  tntemational  relations 
which  deteinilne  the  poetm-es  of  alliances 
and  the  relaMonahips  among  nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate,  and  this 
Nation  sddom  have  had  such  an  oppor- 
tontty  to  f»fy«*«»*  the  fvmdamental  is- 
sues relaUaf  to  future  united  States- 
8o<vlet  rdattima  and  the  outlook  for  the 
ecrtd  war.  IMead,  these  are  the  Issues 
which  relate  to  the  very  future  existence 
of  our  country  and  our  democratic  sys- 
tem. Theae  deelsions  will,  perhaps, 
even  determine  the  fate  of  mankind 
itself. 

Tet  how  w«  avoid  them.  How  can  we 
steadfastly  nafoae  a  frank,  open  and  con- 
strwettve  defcate  on  the  factors  of  sur- 
vival in  the  miilaar  age? 

I  read  in  my  mail  such  enlightening 
remarks  as: 

XTBder  oar  Conatttutlon.  the  US.  Senate 
can  refuM  lAttAeaSlOB  of  the  slick  deal  with 
Moscow  •  •  •  bceauas  tliU  la  a  deal  engl- 
naarsd  by  a  Wsshlngtoo  Innerclrcie  of  the 
pMUdosophlstkatsd.  pseudointellectuala  who 
deride  our  OUusUtutton  as  outdated. 

Oa  I  read: 

U  tbs  trcBty  Is  fstlfled.  there  wU]  be  no 
eonaequenoea  perceptible  to  the  public.     But 


there  wUl  be  a  violent  raah  of  propac»n<^ 
about  the  break  In  the  cold  war  aiid  the  wU- 
dom  and  hopefulneai  of  further  agreementa 
to  ellmtnate  the  danger  and  cruahlng  burden 
of  the  armamente  race.  Step  by  etep.  CXim- 
mtmlBt  overtonU  will  negotiate  ua  into  a  atate 
at  total  beipUi— new  and  then  force  ua  into 
total  surrender. 

Those  are  two  quotations  from  many 
letters,  some  of  which  I  brought  with  me 
to  the  Chamber  today.  These  letters  are 
highly  emotional  and  irrational.  My 
ofOce  has  been  flooded  with  cards,  mim- 
eographed on  one  side,  identifying  most 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  as  Com- 
munists or  Communist  sympathizers, 
dupes,  dopes,  renegades,  and  a  few  other 
things. 

I  hear  such  phrases  as.  '*To  ratify  the 
treaty  would  mean  collaboration  with 
godless  commtmism."  or,  "appeasement 
has  escalated  so  rapidly  that  we  have 
crawled  on  our  knees  to  Moscow  to  obtain 
this  Moscow  nuclear  test  ban  treaty." 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
said  this  afternoon,  this  treaty  was  not 
written  in  Moscow.  It  was  signed  there, 
but  it  was  written  in  Washington.  DC. 
This  Is  an  American  treaty,  advanced 
by  two  American  Presidents,  negotiated 
by  American  representatives.  We  have 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  We  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  this 
NaUon.  which  has  always  been  dedicated 
to  a  Just  and  honorable  world  and  a  Just 
and  honorable  peace,  continues  to  pur- 
sue that  objective.  It  is  to  the  eternal 
credit  of  the  leaders  of  our  country  that 
they  have  kept  uppermost  in  their  feel- 
ing and  attitude  and  policy  the  pursuit 
of  a  Just  and  enduring  peace,  without 
sacrificing  our  security  or  sacrificing 
democratic  principles. 

In  light  of  such  statements  of  the 
radical  rlghtwing.  need  one  Inquire. 
"Why  siioh  outspoken  advocacy  of  this 
treaty?" 

How  long  will  we  permit  ourselves  to 
fall  into  the  fatal  trap  of  debating  such 
critical  Issues  as  national  survival  in  the 
niiclear  age  merely  on  the  basis  of 
slogans,  prejudices,  and  Ul-lnformed 
and  Irrational  notions  ('f  reality?  For 
decades  the  Commimists  themselves 
have  repeatedly  fallen  victim  to  their 
own  penchant  for  viewing  Western  de- 
mocracies through  the  twisted  perspec- 
tives of  Marxist  dogma  and  slogans. 
They  have  repeatedly  refused  to  see  us 
aa  we  really  are.  Are  we  willing  to  say 
that  a  proud  and  free  people  can  do  no 
better  than  ape  the  Communists  by 
adopting  similar  tactics? 

As  long  as  I  am  permitted  to  stand  on 
this  floor  and  represent,  in  part,  the 
State  of  Minnesota  the  answer  will  be. 
"No.  never." 

There  are.  of  course,  opponents  of  this 
treaty  who  are  In  no  way  associated  with 
the  fright  peddlers,  fear  mongers,  and 
professional  an  ti -Communists  who 
haunt  this  land. 

Some  honest  doubts  have  been  ex- 
pressed, and  they  are  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent category,  and  are  not  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  irresponsible  emotional- 
ism with  which  many  of  us  are  being 
flooded.  Such  doubts  and  opinions  are 
the  basis  for  what  I  hope  will  be  a  full 
and  frank  debate  on  the  political  merits 
of  this  treaty. 


THI    aXLATIOMSHIP    BCTWKKM     MII.rTA«T    POWKB 

AJfD  NATioNAi,  axcuarrT 

Why  docs  this  Senator  place  such  im- 
portance on  the  political  considerations 
of  this  treaty?  Numerous  witnesses  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee — 
many  of  them  who  had  come  to  testify 
on  military  considerations — emphasized 
that  military  power  by  itself  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  Insure  the  security  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Let  me  quote  from  the  com- 
pelling testimony  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk: 

POr  18  yean  we  hare  held  the  Commu- 
nist drive  In  check  largely  by  the  deterrent 
force  of  our  massive  nUlltary  strength.  We 
shall  maintain  that  overwhelming  strength 
until  we  are  certain  that  freedom  can  be  as- 
sured by  other  means.  But  throughout  we 
have  known  that  a  lasting  peace  could  not 
be  founded  upon  armed  might  alone.  It 
can  be  secured  only  by  durable  IntemaUonal 
insUtutlona.  and  by  a  respect  for  law  and  Its 
procedures  *  ■  *.  The  most  Important  thing 
About  the  treaty  Is,  thsreforc,  what  It  may 
symbolize  and  what  new  paths  It  may  open. 
That,  no  one  can  now  foretell  •  •  •.  But 
If  the  promise  of  this  treaty  can  be  realized. 
If  we  can  take  even  this  one  small  step  along 
a  new  course,  then  frail  and  fearful  man- 
kind may  find  another  step  and  another  un- 
tU  confidence  replaces  terror  and  hope  takes 
over  from  despair. 

I  believe  those  are  powerful  and  wise 
words  on  the  part  of  a  dedicated  public 
servant,  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Dr.  Kistlakowsky  also  testified  elo- 
quently on  this  point: 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  or  any  nation 
can  find  any  real  security  In  the  continuing 
arms  race.  It  la  now  evident  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  each  have  the 
capability  to  deliver  an  utterly  devastating 
attack  on  each  other.  To  talk  of  winning 
such  a  conflict  Is  to  misuse  the  language; 
only  a  pyrrhlc  victory  could  be  achieved  in 
a  nuclear  war. 

I  have  already  quoted  certain  relevant 
passages  from  Dr.  York's  testimony.  Be- 
ginning on  page  761  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearings,  Dr.  York  doc- 
uments year-by-year  the  increase  of  U.S. 
military  power  and  the  conctirrent  de- 
cline in  national  security.  He  closes  this 
anal3rsis  with  these  thoughtful  words: 

It  is  my  view  that  tlie  problem  posed  to 
both  sides  by  this  dilemma  of  steadily  in- 
creasing military  power  and  steadily  decreas- 
ing national  security  has  no  technical  solu- 
tion. If  we  continue  to  look  for  solutions 
In  the  area  of  science  and  technology  only, 
the  result  wlU  be  a  steady  and  Inexorable 
worsening  of  this  situation. 

These  words  are  particularly  impres- 
sive smce  they  were  spoken  by  a  man 
who  has  devoted  his  life  and  career  In 
the  pursuit  of  science,  and  who  has  been 
responsible  for  the  development  of  much 
of  this  Nation's  military  power. 

We  are  indebted  to  scientists  for  their 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  answer 
to  our  problems  today  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  test  tube  or  laboratory,  but.  in- 
stead, in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
and  m  their  capacity  to  learn  to  live  to- 
gether. 

The  dilemma  we  face  is  simply  this: 
from  the  point  after  World  War  n  when 
the  United  States  held  an  absolute  nu- 
clear monopoly,  this  Nation's  military 
power  has  continued  to  increase.  Yet 
the  overall  security  of  the  United  States 
is  obviously  far  less  today  than  it  was 
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in  194«.  For  while  our  military  power 
tias  surged  ahead,  the  Soviet  Union's 
nuclear  capacity  has  done  likewise. 

Our  Nation  has  never  been  stronger 
militarily;  yet  we  have  never  bean  In 
Kraver  danger.  The  Identical  situation 
prevails  in  the  Soviet  Union.  A  single 
command,  in  either  country,  could  re- 
sult in  the  utter  destruction  of  both 
nations  and  many  others. 

The  argrument  has  been  advanced  In 
Congress,  particularly  by  the  disUn- 
pulshed  Senator  from  Washington  IMr. 
jACKsoifl,  that  wars  have  usually  oc- 
curred when  a  nation  has  become  weak, 
when  Its  defenses  have  been  permitted 
to  deteriorate.  I  believe  this  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  We  must  maintain  what- 
ever strength  our  civilian  and  military 
leaders  believe  is  essential  to  defend  the 
vital  interests  of  the  United  States.  No 
one  supporting  this  treaty  had  ever  sng- 
pested  otherwise.  However,  when  we 
have  achieved  this  level  of  military  pre- 
paredness, we  must  then  not  shrink 
from  exploring  those  nonmlUtary  ques- 
tions which  may  disclose  ways  to  in- 
crease the  national  security — as  opposed 
to  only  the  military  power — of  the 
United  States. 

In  sum.  we  must  first  provide  for 
whatever  military  strength  is  needed  to 
deter  the  Communist  nations  from  ag- 
pression  and  subversion.  This  provides, 
in  effect,  a  protective  umbrella  or  a 
shield  under  which  or  behind  which  we 
can  then  seek  the  kind  of  mutually  ad- 
vantageous political  situations  which 
serve  to  lessen  the  likelihood  of  nuclear 
annihilation.  It  is  precisely  such  a  situ- 
ation of  mutual  advantage  which  we  be- 
lieve prevails  in  the  treaty  to  ban 
nuclear  testing  In  the  atmosphere,  un- 
derwater, and  in  outer  space. 

I  hope  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  is  a  citiien  democracy,  will  never 
become  a  modern  Sparta;  otherwise  we 
shall  lose,  as  surely  as  the  Spartans  lost. 
despite  their  power.  We  have  some 
rather  tough  questions  to  ask. 

THK  HAKS  FACTS  OF  INTSSHATTOWAl,  POLITICS 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  persons  who 
assert  without  qualification  that  the 
treaty  must  be  rejected,  that  we  cannot 
do  business  with  the  Russians  under  any 
condition,  that  we  should  seek  total  vic- 
tory over  communism,  have  a  duty  to 
answer  the  following  questions: 

First.  Do  they  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Communist  nations  are 
simply  going  to  go  away,  fade  away,  and 
leave  the  world  at  peace?  If  not,  is  It 
the  course  of  wisdom  to  pretend  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  ceased  to  exist? 

Second.  Do  they  believe  the  United 
States  could  survive — in  any  meaningful 
sense — a  nuclear  exchange  with  the  So- 
viet Union?  Could  the  Soviet  Union  sur- 
vive? 

Third.  Do  they  believe  that  the  Com- 
munist nations  are  Impervious  to  the 
tides  of  history  which  have,  since  the 
dawn  of  man,  kept  relations  among  na- 
tions in  a  state  of  constant  flux?  Are 
they  immune  to  internal  and  external 
forces  and.  therefore,  eternally  insulated 
from  all  change? 

I  will  not  attempt  to  say  how  other 
Senators  would  answer  these  questions. 


But  I  can  say  how  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota answers  them. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  possess  sufBcient  nuclear  power 
virtually  to  destroy  each  other.  I  hope 
Senators  will  consider  the  full  ramifica- 
tions of  this  grim  reality. 

We  are  not  discussing  soccer,  rugby,  or 
football.  We  are  discussing  the  survival 
of  the  human  race.  We  are  discussing 
peace  and  war.  Moreover,  I  see  no  evi- 
dence whatsoever  to  suggest  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  intend  sud- 
denly to  resign  from  active  participation 
in  the  afCairs  of  this  world. 

To  the  contrary,  I  see  evidence  that 
they  intend  to  do  quite  a  little  about  af- 
fSLirs  in  this  world,  and  Intend  to  do  it 
their  way.  Nor  do  I  conceive  of  any  way 
that  a  nation  possessing  the  power  and 
infiuence  of  the  Soviet  Union  can  simply 
be  ignored  when  they  seek  attention 
whether  by  abuse  by  voice  or  by  the 
written  word. 

However,  while  the  Soviet  Union  main- 
tains a  dedicated  and  unrelenting  an- 
tagonism against  the  free  nations  of  the 
West,  against  our  political  and  economic 
systems,  there  appears  to  be  a  desire  to 
avoid  nuclear  war  and  to  pursue  the  com- 
petition with  the  West  through  other  less 
lethal  channels.  Let  us  not  decide  our- 
selves on  this  point — and  it  was  to  this 
that  I  was  referring  earlier  in  my  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana: 

The  Soviet  Union  still  seeks  the  triumph  of 
communism  over  capitalism  and  of  totali- 
tarianism over  democracy. 

They  have  not  given  up  their  goal  or 
objective.  But  Chairman  Khrushchev 
and  his  associates  are  sufficiently  hard- 
headed  to  know  that  a  triumph  over 
capitalism  through  nuclear  war.  even  if 
it  were  possible,  would  be  a  hollow  tri- 
umph indeed.  What  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  do  Intend  is  a  total  offen- 
sive against  our  system  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  competition,  plus  the 
military  competition. 

The  Soviet  Union  knows  that  the 
United  States  will  never  initiate  a  nu- 
clear war.  Khrushchev  also  believes  that 
he  now  poeaesaes  sufficient  military  pow- 
er to  protect  the  vital  interests  of  his 
country.  Therefore,  he  is  seeking  ways, 
as  I  see  it.  to  divert  resources  from  mili- 
tary pursuits  into  heightening  the  eco- 
nomic. Industrial,  scientific,  and  politi- 
cal competition. 

Tbe  Soviet  Union  has  problems  in  in- 
dustry and  agriculture.  TYnt  recent  visit 
by  the  UJ3.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
the  Soviet  Union  revealed  that  the  Soviet 
Uniim  intends  to  plow  into  its  agriculture 
hundreds  of  millions,  yes,  billions,  of 
dollars  for  fertilizer  and  new  equipment 

He  also  learned  that  the  Soviet  Union 
could  not  outproduce  the  United  States 
in  weapsons  and  missiles,  even  if  the 
production  of  consumer  goods  was 
sacrificed. 

One  thing  that  I  believe  has  been  made 
dear  in  the  past  few  years,  particularly 
since  1961.  is  that  by  stepping  up  com- 
petition in  the  arms  race  in  order  to 
improve  what  we  thought  was  our  se- 
curity posture,  we  have  compelled  the 
Soviet  Union  to  divert  vast  amounts  of 
its  resources  Into  the  arms  race,  to  pro- 
duce weapons  that  it  does  not  have  in 


adequate  supply.  Elhrushchev  may  well 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
is  a  futile  and  losing  effort. 

Ete  has  not  slackened  his  attack  on 
the  free  institutions  of  the  West.  I  do 
not  think  he  will.  In  fact,  we  should 
be  far  more  cognizant  of  the  possible 
dangers  from  such  a  nonmllitary  Com- 
munist offensive.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Senate  has  been  overly  hypnotized  into 
giving  almost  total  consideration  to  the 
military  questions  associated  with  the 
treaty.  We  have  practically  ignored 
these  other  challenges  which  are,  in  my 
opinion,  far  more  likely  to  result  from 
ratification  of  the  treaty. 

We  rely  chiefly  on  the  testimony  of 
generals,  colonels,  majors,  and  scientists. 
Yet  we  are  supposed  to  understand  the 
political,  the  economic,  and  the  social 
forces.  Paradoxically,  Senators  are  try- 
ing to  decide  on  the  size  of  weapons  and 
ballistic  missiles,  whereas  they  should  be 
considering  economics,  history,  and  the 
social  and  political  forces  which  are  at 
work  in  America  and  throughout  the 
world. 

REASONS  FOR   SOVIET  ACCEPTANCE  OF  TKCATT 

Many  persons,  including  myself,  have 
pondered  over  the  reasons  for  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Soviet  Union  to  sign  this  test 
ban  treaty,  after  rejecting  similar  oppor- 
tunities for  years.  I  believe  that  the 
answers  are  closely  related  to  the  reasons 
for  the  determination  to  steer  the  cold 
war — if  only  for  a  brief  period  of  time — 
into  the  nonmllitary  spheres  of  competi- 
tion. 

I  believe  Mr.  Khrushchev  feels  that  we 
know  less  about  that  area  of  the  struggle 
than  we  do  about  the  military  area.  He 
has  respect  for  our  generals.  I  know,  for 
he  has  told  me  so.  He  also  has  respect 
for  our  scientists;  but  I  am  not  sure  he 
has  much  respect  for  our  ecoiuimlc.  po- 
litical, and  social  Judgments.  Why? 
Because  we  do  not  spend  much  time 
working  on  them. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said.  I  believe 
the  answers  to  the  Soviet  decision  can  be 
found  in  f otir  principal  factors. 

First.  The  Russians  had  become  aware 
of  the  dramatic  increase  in  UJ3.  military 
strength  during  the  past  3  years;  and  it 
has  been  dramatic.  They  saw  that  the 
United  States  had  effectively  doubled  its 
military  power  since  1960.  partlctilarly 
by  equipping  Its  strategic  alert  forces 
with  nuclear  warheads,  by  modeiniizing 
and  accelerating  naval  ship  construction, 
and  by  a  200-percent  increase  In  the  Na- 
tion's counter-guerrilla  forces.  Yet  .'t 
was,  and  Is,  clear  to  the  Russians  that 
we  will  not  use  our  military  strength  to 
attack  them. 

They  have  seen  that  we  have  many 
other  programs  in  the  process  of  being 
achieved.  In  fact.  Congress  will  vote  an- 
other $10  billion  appropriation  for  de- 
fense in  one-tenth  the  time  It  takes  us 
to  debate  about  this  treaty;  and  In  mak- 
ing that  appropriation.  aU  of  us  will  say 
we  know  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 

With  all  due  re^?ect  for  all  Senators, 
I  venture  to  assert  that  not  one-tenth  of 
us  have  studied  in  detail  the  defense 
budget,  nor  have  we  Inquired  into  all  the 
plans  of  the  military- 
Second.  The  Russian  leadership  was 
profoundly  shaken  by  the  resolution  and 
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detennliuUlan  dliplayed  by  Prcaldent 
X'^n*^  ovw  the  IMl  Berlin  sltufttlon. 
and  most  dnunatleaUy  durlns  the  Cuban 
crisis  of  last  Oetoter.  when  Soviet  mls- 
sUes  were  toned  out  of  Cuba.  In  my 
TtlsniiwJtms  tilla  month  with  Soviet  lead- 
ers In  ifaMOV,  I  was  Impressed  by  the 
chastenlBC  cAset  of  the  President's  deci- 
sion In  the  Cuban  ertsis  on  the  thinking 
of  SoTlet  laathnrs. 

Third.  Ilia  SoTlei  leaders  have  felt 
Inereasliif  pcMMire  to  divert  resources 
away  from  tba  field  of  military  produc- 
tion aiui  into  the  domestic  area,  par- 
tteularly  Into  the  fiekl  of  agrlcultiire. 

Certainly  we  should  know  something 
about  asrteidtttre.  But.  Mr.  President, 
do  we  ever  hear  Senators  discuss  what 
Is  happeninc  to  Soviet  agriculture  ex- 
cept Its  failures?  It  may  not  always  be 
a  failure.  It  may  give  us  more  compe- 
titloQ  In  tbe  agricultural  Common  Mar- 
ket and  may  cause  us  more  concern  in 
Latin  America.  Asia,  and  Africa  than 
any  present  problem  that  we  face.  But 
In  the  Senate  there  is  seldom  thoughtful 
debate  on  these  problems.  The  Soviets 
eootlnued  massive  failure  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  was  all  the  more  significant 
In  the  face  of  America's  smashing  tri- 
umphs In  the  production  of  food,  not 
only  for  the  Nation  but  for  the  hungry 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  do  not  think  for  a  min- 
ute that  ICr.  Khrushchev  does  not  un- 
derstand the  power  of  food.  We  look 
upon  our  abundance  of  food  as  a  sur- 
plus: but  Mr.  Khrushchev  looks  upon  it 
as  a  major  aawt  In  his  total  attempt  to 
defeat  freedom  In  the  world.  The  day 
the  Sovleta  create  an  abundance  of  food, 
they  win  put  it  to  work  "to  bury  us": 
they  will  make  It  part  of  their  policy  of 
domination  and  control  of  the  world. 

We  haTB  the  Ood-glven  blessing  of 
an  abundimee  of  food  and  fiber:  yet  we 
worry  about  it  as  if  it  were  the  worst 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  us. 

I  repeat,  perhaps  this  is  why  Khru- 
shchev would  like  to  shift  the  emphasis 
away  from  the  military — where  he  knows 
he  cannot  win — to  the  political,  where 
he  beUevea  his  chances  are  better.  I 
hope  his  evaluation  is  wrong. 

After  5  years  of  prodding  by  an  Iowa 
fanner,  Roawell  Oarst.  Khrushchev  has 
now  acknowledfed  that  the  problems  of 
Soviet  agriculture  cannot  be  solved  with- 
out massive  capital  bivestment — partic- 
ularly tax  eommerclal  fertilizer.  The 
need  for  such  capital  has  had  a  consid- 
erable InfhMincc  on  the  decision  to  slow 
down  Uie  production  of  military  weap- 
ons. 

When  we  aroropriate  more  money  for 
the  military  we  have  less  to  spend  for 
schools.  When  Khrushchev  appropriates 
more  money  for  the  military  he  has  less 
money  to  apeoA  on  agriculture. 

The  Ruaiten's  need  for  capital  for  eco- 
nomic ezpanalon.  for  agriculture,  for  in- 
dustry, for  hooring,  and  for  consiuner 
goods  has  had  a  considerable  influence, 
In  my  opinion,  on  the  decision  of  the 
Soviets  to  alow  down  or  attempt  to  slow 
down  the  prochietlon  of  weapons. 

Fourth.  TlM  Soviet  Union  is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  conflict  with  Red 
China.  Durtaif  our  talks  with  Premier 
Khrushchev,  In  Moecow,  at  the  time  of 
the  signing  of  the  treaty,  the  Soviet  Pre- 


mier left  the  uiunistakable  Impression 
that  the  strongest  reason  causing  him  to 
support  a  test  ban  treaty  was  the  con- 
flict with  China. 

Some  say  the  dispute  Is  only  make- 
believe.  But  if  it  is.  then  the  news- 
papers of  America  are  doing  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  American  public,  because 
every  day  they  publish  headline  stories 
about  the  dispute  with  China.  But  I  do 
not  believe  we  are  being  misinformed. 

Mr.  President,  you  may  recall  that 
when  I  was  in  Moscow  in  E>ecember  of 
1968.  I  reported  to  our  Government  that 
even  then  Khrushchev  had  some  unkind 
things  to  say  about  Communist  China. 
Mr.  President,  you  may  also  recall  that 
at  the  Communist  Party  meeting  In  Mos- 
cow Premier  Khmshchev  attacked  me 
iwrsonally:  he  said  I  lied,  that  I  was  a 
Baron  Munchausen,  or  something  of  the 
sort.  He  said.  "Why  should  I  tell  this 
known  anti -Communist  about  our  so- 
called  problems  with  China?  "  But  he 
did  tell  me;  and  I  told  the  President,  be- 
cause I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  report 
accurately;  and  I  also  told  our  then  Sec- 
retary of  State,  John  Poster  Dulles. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  what  I  first  reported  has  now  be- 
come a  fact  of  international  politics.  It 
is  a  fact  that  there  Is  an  ideological  dis- 
pute between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China.  It  is  a  fact,  as  the  majority 
leader  stated  today,  for  the  Rscoid.  that 
there  are  even  border  disputes  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  The  Chi- 
nese Communists  assail  Khmshchev 
every  day  and  call  him  an  appeaser.  a 
militarist,  and  a  capitalist  lackey  because 
of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that 
fear  of  a  nuclear  armed  China  has  been 
a  major  fact  to  creating  Russian  sup- 
port for  a  test  ban  at  this  time.  But 
equally  important,  the  posture  of  peace 
is  a  popular  platform  for  Khrushchev  in 
his  struggle  for  Soviet  supremacy  within 
the  Conmiunist  world.  Khrushchev 
needs  more  than  military  strength  to  re- 
store unity  to  the  Communist  bloc,  to  ex- 
tend this  leadership  to  all  Communist 
countrlea  The  platform  of  peace  is  also 
a  popular  platform  in  competing  for  the 
allegiance  of  the  nonallned  nations  of 
the  world. 

Have  my  colleagues  thought  why  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  took  place  in  Mos- 
cow? Have  Senators  considered  the 
timing?  I  ask  Senators  if  they  have 
given  some  real  thoughtful  consideration 
to  the  clrciunstances.  I  should  like  to 
relate  them. 

In  Moscow  this  siunmer  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Chinese  Communists 
from  Pelplng.  China.  They  were  there 
to  meet  with  representatives  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  Communist  leaders 
of  Eastern  Europe  in  an  effort,  suppos- 
edly or  allegedly,  to  resolve  the  ideologi- 
cal differences  between  the  two  camps 
m  the  Communist  sphere. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  did  not  fight  the 
struggle  on  the  Chinese  Communist 
terms.  He  decided  to  move  into  another 
area.  He  said,  "What  is  the  major  Issue 
In  the  world  today?  What  is  the  issue 
that  divides  the  Commimist  Chinese 
from  the  Russians  at  this  particular 
time?" 


One  of  those  issues  Is  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. One  of  those  Issues  is  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  are 
aggressive.  They  have  made  clear 
through  their  spokesmen  that  they  have 
no  fear  of  nuclear  war.  They  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  they  could  lose  300 
million  people  In  a  nuclear  war  and 
there  would  still  be  400  million  Chinese 
left. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  knows  something 
about  arithmetic.  He  took  a  look  at 
those  figures  and  said,  "That  is  exactly 
75  million  more  dead  than  there  are 
Russians  living. "  So  Mr.  Khrushchev 
said.  "I  will  take  the  peace  issue."  Mr. 
Khrushchev  showed  new  interest  in  the 
treaty,  not  only  because  of  the  other 
factors  that  I  have  recited  today,  but 
because  in  the  struggle  with  the  Chinese 
Communists,  which  is  a  serious  struggle 
today  in  the  Communist  bloc,  he  needed 
a  platform  upon  which  he  could  stand 
and  around  which  he  could  rally  sup- 
port. He  is  not  talking  about  the  treaty 
in  respect  to  how  it  strengthens  his  mili- 
tary posture  but  how  it  strengthens  his 
peace  posture  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  was  getting  nowhere 
in  his  effort.  On  the  basis  of  ideology, 
Leninism,  and  Marxism,  the  Chinese, 
who  were  absolute  purists  on  that  ques- 
tion, and  the  newer  Communist  power, 
constantly  condemned  Mr.  Khrushchev 
for  beii^  more  of  a  pragmatist  and  a 
devlationist.  What  they  said  in  simple 
terms  was  that  Mr.  Khrtishchev  is  not 
a  true  Communist.  Khrushchev  has 
some  bourgeois,  capitalistic  habits. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  replied  that  the  Chi- 
nese Commimists  want  a  war.  They  are 
Eiggressive.  They  know  nothing  about 
the  dangers  of  nuclear  war.  They  are 
irresponsible. 

With  all  his  limiUtions.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev has  some  understanding  of  po- 
litical forces.  He  is  no  soft  touch.  He 
is  no  easy  mark.  He  is  clever.  He  is 
extremely  able.  He  is  subtle.  He  can 
be  treacherous,  and  he  knows  how  to 
fight.  One  could  not  become  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  survive  since  1917  by 
being  stupid.  Khrushchev  has  qualities 
of  leadership.  He  ascertained  quickly 
that  if  it  came  down  to  a  strict  interpre- 
tation of  Leninism  and  Marxism,  he 
would  lose  that  struggle  with  his  Chinese 
Communist  brethren. 

I  say  to  my  fellow  Americans  that  I 
find  it  very  ironical  that  a  people  who 
have  been  the  users  of  force,  abuse,  and 
tyranny,  and  who  have  never  really  be- 
lieved In  peace,  today  make  themselves 
the  self-styled  champions  of  peace  be- 
cause we  let  them. 

Peace  does  not  make  one  a  weakling 
or  an  appeaser.  One  cannot  get  peace 
by  being  a  weakling  or  an  appeaser 
The  processes  of  peace  require  more 
courage  than  do  the  processes  of  war 
on  the  battlefield.  The  processes  of 
peace  require  more  statesmanship  than 
military  education  alone. 

ovxu.ArFU<a  intzxebtb 

While  the  Soviet  Union  may  have  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  for  accepting  the 
treaty  at  this  time,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  a  test  ban  iM  not  also 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
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I  cannot  imagine  oar  country  signing 
a  treaty  that  would  be  to  our  disad- 
vantage. If  I  thought  the  Prealdeut  of 
the  United  Stotes  would  sign  a  treaty 
that  he  knew  would  be  to  our  diaadyan- 
tage,  he  should  be  impeached,  and  the 
result  should  not  be  merely  a  failure  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  We  maka  treatiea  be- 
cause we  think  there  Is  good  in  them 
for  us. 

For  example,  we  signed  a  treaty  with 
the  Japanese  and  In  the  treaty  provided 
that  Japan  could  not  have  a  military 
establishment— because,  we  thought,  it 
was  to  our  advantage.  We  did  the  same 
with  the  Germans.  We  altered  the 
treaty  with  the  Germans.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  thought  it  might  be  to  our  ad- 
vantage as  a  pfurtner  In  NATO  If  the 
Germans  had  a  jxjwerful  military  es- 
tablishment. 

I  repeat  that  any  treaty  that  does  not 
have  a  mutuality  of  advantage  will  never 
be  kept.  That  Is  not  the  way  thlnga  can 
be  explained  to  people.  It  would  be  much 
easier  to  go  on  the  stump  and  say,  "This 
treaty  Is  no  good  because  the  Russians 
will  benefit."  That  would  prove  that  the 
speaker  Is  a  vigorous  anti-Communist. 
It  would  also  prove  that  he  would  not 
know  what  he  was  talking  about. 

So  I  repeat,  while  the  Soviet  Union 
may  have  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for 
accepting  the  treaty  at  this  time.  It  does 
not  necessarUy  follow  that  a  test  ban  la 
not  also  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  To  the  contrary,  it  appears 
to  this  Senator  to  be  highly  desirable  to 
encourage  a  more  moderate  Soviet  pol- 
icy in  relation  to  nuclear  war  and  the 
arms  race  even  if  it  means  heightened 
competition  in  the  nonmUitary  q>heres. 
We  can  do  this  by  seeking  areas  of  agree- 
ment which  serve  the  interests  of  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  have  listed  what  appear  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal motives  for  Soviet  acceptance  of 
the  treaty. 

I  am  sure  there  are  others.  The  com- 
mittee report  recites  some. 

I  would  also  note  the  four  qieciflc  areaa 
where  the  interests  of  the  two  nations 
appear  to  overlap. 

First.  I  can  think  of  no  greater  possi- 
ble mutuality  of  Interest  on  the  part  of 
the  So\iet  Union  and  the  United  States 
than  In  the  prevention  of  thermonuclear 
war. 

There  is  only  one  other  nation  with 
any  of  these  bombs  besides  Russia  and 
the  United  SUtes;  that  Is,  Great  Britain. 
If  a  thermonuclear  war  should  break  out, 
the  first  nations  to  suffer  the  unbelieva- 
ble. Indescribable,  destructive  tragedy 
would  be  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  some 
mutuality  of  Interest  in  respect  to  pre- 
venting that. 

The  results  of  such  a  war  would  be 
Rrave  destruction  on  both  sides.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  has  stated: 

A  full-scale  nuclear  ezchangv,  lasting  leas 
than  60  mlnutaa.  with  the  weapons  now  In 
existence,  could  wipe  out  more  than  800  mll- 
Itun  Americana.  Kuropeana,  and  Ruaalans.  as 
well  as  untoia  numbers  elaewhers. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
We  are  talking  about  whether  we  can 
slow  down  the  nuclear  arms  race  a  little 
to  give  us  some  breathing  space,  a  Uttle 


time  to  bring  reason  to  bear  upon  these 
problems. 

It  is  clear  that  Chairman  Khrushchev 
agrees  with  the  President's  conclusion  on 
this  subject.  He  has.  indeed,  warned  Uie 
Commimist  Chinese  that  in  the  event  of 
a  nuclear  catastrophe  "the  survivors 
would  envy  the  dead."  That  is  a  very 
Impressive  and  perceptive  statement. 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  served  to 
heighten  the  awareness  and  sensitivity  of 
both  sides  to  this  very  grave  risk. 

Second,  as  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  glower  at  each  other  from 
atop  our  separate  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
destruction,  we  share  a  common  Interest 
In  preventing  the  spread  of  these  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  to  other  coun- 
tries which  do  not  already  have  them. 
Both  of  us  reaUze  that  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  will.  If  permitted  to 
continue  over  time,  multiply  the  dangers 
of  thermonuclear  war.  It  will  Increase 
the  danger  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
In  local  conflicts,  either  by  accident  or 
design,  by  governments  substantially  less 
stable  and  less  responsible  than  our  own. 
The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  will  not. 
of  itself,  stop  the  further  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons.  But  the  treaty  will 
significantly  reinforce  present  U.S.  poli- 
cies in  this  regard.  These  policies  have 
been  wisely  and  emphatically  enimclated 
by  the  Congress  in  legislation  dealing 
with  atomic  energy  matters. 

Third,  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  share  a  common  interest  In 
the  prevention  of  further  contamination 
of  the  atmosphere  by  radioactive  fallout. 
Tlx  radioactive  pollution  of  the  atmos- 
phere from  previous  nuclear  tests  has 
created  a  health  htizard  which  we  share 
not  only  with  the  Soviet  Union  but  also 
with  all  other  coimtries  of  the  world. 
Further  testing  will  Increase  the  danger 
and  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  will  have 
a  dramatic  effect  In  reducing  this  risk. 

Just  how  serious  is  this  risk?  This  has 
been  discussed  a  great  deal.  Although 
the  matter  Is  hotly  debated,  I  have  be- 
come quite  concerned  over  certain  recent 
mxMts.  Dr.  Maurice  B.  Visscher.  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  at  the  University  of 
Minnasota.  and  former  president  of  the 
American  Physiological  Society — and,  I 
might  add,  a  cloee  personal  friend — said 
on  AivuBt  20,  1963.  that  there  are  two 
facts  which  Senators  "can  Ignore  only  at 
the  risk  of  great  damage  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  world." 

These  facts,  according  to  Dr.  Visscher, 
are:  First,  there  Is  now  good  scientific 
evidence  that  radiation  at  the  average 
levels  already  produced  by  fallout  is  ca- 
pable of  increasing  the  incidence  of  can- 
cer by  significant  amounts,  and  second, 
fallout  is  not  uniform  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, some  people  are  exposed  to  many 
times  the  average  dose. 

If  the  Senator  from  Utah  or  the  Sen- 
ators from  Nevada  were  present  today, 
peihaps  they  would  be  able  to  make  a 
further  contribution. 

Should  it  give  us  any  feeling  of  cheer 
to  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  has  demonstrated  that 
the  amount  of  strontium  90  in  milk  Is 
double  what  it  has  ever  been  before  In 
the  recorded  history  of  the  testing  of 
mllkT 


The  speech  made  by  the  distingvdshed 
majority  leader,  aoon  after  Labor  Day, 
was  one  of  the  most  concise,  definitive, 
effective  speeches  ever  delivered  on  this 
subject  in  this  body. 

For  example,  young  children  In  Utah 
have  been  exposed  to  amounts  of  Iodine 
131  significantly  above  the  levels  where 
protective  measures  should  be  taken. 
Another  example,  residents  of  Palmer, 
Alaska  have  been  exposed  to  amounts  of 
iodine  131  above  the  acceptable  level  as 
established  by  the  Federal  Radiation 
Coimcil. 
I  add,  they  keep  raising  the  level. 
Alaskan  eskimos  have  absorbed  imac- 
ceptable  amounts  of  cesiiun  137.  And  so 
the  story  goes.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  story. 
This  treaty  gives  us  the  opportunity  to 
begin  writing  the  final  chapter  of  this 
story. 

Why  should  the  Nation  not  be  con- 
cerned at>out  the  unknown  hazards  of 
radioactive  fallout?  What  right  has  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  any 
other  government  to  contaminate  the 
atmosphere  with  products  which  have  a 
serious  and  adverse  effect  upon  the 
health  of  mankind,  animals,  and  plant- 
life? 

One  might  say,  "Do  you  have  enough 
facts  to  justify  any  Indictment  of  radio- 
active fallout?"    I  have  Miough  facts  to 
know  that  it  Is  not  good  for  us.    We  all 
know  that  a  sufficient  dose  of  radioac- 
tivity is  detrimental,  and  can  be  lethaL 
We  know  it  affects  the  yet  unborn. 
There  is  another  mutuality  of  interest. 
Fourth,  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  share  a  common  inter- 
est in  the  prevention  of  war  by  accident, 
miscalculation  or  a  mere  failure  of  com- 
munications.   I  have  already  alluded  to 
the  fact  that  the  treaty  would,  by  in- 
hibiting the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 
reduce  the  dangers  of  their  accidental 
use.     We  should  also  reflect,  however, 
upon  what  has  gone  before  and  what 
may  come  after  the  treaty.    On  June  20 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
agreed  upon  the  establishment  of  a  di- 
rect communications  link  between  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow.    The  "hot  line"  be- 
came operational  on  September  1.    After 
the  treaty  we  may  look  forward  to  fur- 
ther negotiations  regarding  measures  to 
reduce  the  ri.sk  of  war  by  unintended 
causes.    F^r  example.  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev has  recently  indicated  a  revived 
Soviet  interest  In  the  establishment  of 
ground  observation  posts  located  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain.     Such  posts 
would  reduce  the  dangers  of  surprise  con- 
ventional attack.    An  agreement  of  this 
kind,  if  not  linked  to  other  unacceptable 
measures,  would  be  in  our  interests  to 
pursue. 

Mr.  Piesident.  when  we  think  of  the 
difficult  and  serious  days  of  October  1962. 
we  should  meditate  for  a  moment  upon 
the  fact  that  the  conununlcation  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union 
was  so  bad  that  we  had  to  rely  upon 
open  radio.  There  was  no  real  com- 
munication. In  this  world  of  computers 
in  space  travel,  of  speed  and  efficiency. 
We  did  not  get  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  "hot  line**  because 
we  love  the  Russians  or  because  they 
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law  U0.  or  Ijiiwi  «e  bav«  turned  Com- 
munist  or  Hiiy  have  turned  capitalist. 
We  got  that  agrMBMnt  becauae  every- 
body was  MgHtoBed  balf  to  death  that 
unless  there  were  better  ooramunlcatlons 
somebody  mlglit  push  the  button  and  the 
nuclear  war  woald  be  on. 

All  this  nonnnw  about.  "Do  you  tnist 
them?  Areyoabalnf  taken  in  by  them r 
Are  you  geCtliW  salt  on  the  Russians  or 
commantam?"  la  sheer  political  non- 
■ense.  We  (to  not  trust  them.  They  do 
not  trust  us. 

The  treaty  Is  not  based  upon  trust 
It  is  based  upoo  a  mutuality  of  interest, 
and  upon  dstsatlon. 

Prof.  ManbaXI  Shulman  of  the 
Fletcher  fldwol  of  Law  and  Interna^ 
ttftn^l  nililnaarr  t&  *  brilliant  analysis 
of  SoTlet  and  UBltod  States  poUcy  relat- 
ing to  the  test  ban.  pointed  out  that  (a) 
there  Is  this  natural  orerlapping  of  So- 
Tlet  and  Utaitad  States  interests,  and  (b) 
there  are  oOiar  unintended  effects  of 
Sorlet  polloy  Ifkdy  to  be  In  the  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  quote  trcm.  Dr.  Shulman's 
testimony: 

XndMd.  the  moat  striking  chancteiistlcs 
of  r«e«nt  Sortot  foreign  poUcy  hjM  been  the 
■WKf  In  whleh  poltfltM  undertaken  for  short 
term,  ezpedtonttal  |rarp<»«*  bare  tended  to 
elongate  In  tlms^  saa  become  embedded  In 
doctrlna  sad  ptrt«^<^i  stratecy.  The  shift 
to  a  "peac«(ful  eoeslstnice''  tmphssls.  orig- 
inally a  tactleal  altematlon.  has  be«n  evolv- 
ing and  deepeatng  into  a  polley  directed  to 
povwr  bkw  pdmaB  rather  than  toward  social 
revolution. 

In  terms  of  the  longrun  security  of 
the  United  States,  it  can  be  argued  that 
this  unintended  effect  has  created  an 
environment  leas  llke^  to  lead  to  nuclear 
war. 

Peaceful  coexistence  does  not  mean 
that  there  Ui  ffodng  to  be  peace  and  hap- 
piness in  the  world.  It  means  only  that 
the  Soviet  Union  win  emphasize  the  non- 
mllltary  aspects  ci  the  competition  and 
struggle  In  order  to  achleye  its  objectives. 

As  Dr.  ?><«>»■« an  pointed  out.  these 
changes  in  Sorlet  strategy  and  doctrine 
have,  at  least  In  part,  resulted  from 
Western  strength  and  determination. 
In  short,  it  Is  possible  to  influence  basic 
Soviet  strategy  In  a  way  which  raises  the 
possibilltar  of  Increasing  UJ3.  national 
security. 

We  did  that  when  we  told  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev to  get  his  missiles  out  of  Cuba. 

Let  me  again  quote  from  Dr.  Shul- 
man's testimany: 

It  shoxild  b«  possible  for  us  to  recognise. 
without  la  the  slightest  minimising  the  seri- 
ousness o<  our  eoikfllct  with  the  Soviet  Union 
or  diminishing  ths  vigor  of  our  prosecution 
of  this  effort,  that  this  does  not  preclude  the 
search  for  sodm  safeguards,  although  per- 
haps St  this  stage  only  marginal  ones,  which 
can  be  mutuaUy  advantageous. 

I  would  like  to  give  that  statement 
great  emphasis  In  this  debate.  It  seems 
to  me  to  sum  up  the  basic  argument  of 
those  who  support  this  treaty.  No  one  is 
talking  about  "crawling  to  Moscow  on 
our  knees."  or.  "selling  out  to  Khru- 
shchev." Bvatyone  accepts  the  per- 
fectly aelf-snrldent  fact  that  America 
must  remain  militarily  strong.  But  say- 
ing these  things  surely  does  not  disqual- 


ify one  from  also  saying  that  we  must 
also  search  for  other  safeguards  as  well. 

At  this  point  In  time  we  surely  cannot 
overlook  the  vast  Implications  of  the 
Slno-Sovlet  straggle  for  the  future  of 
mankind. 

I  mtend  to  discuss  this  matter  in  the 
Senate  some  time  in  the  future.  But  for 
the  present  let  me  make  these  several 
brief  observations. 

Chairman  Khrushchev  has  probably 
staked  his  personal  political  survival  and 
perhaps  the  dominance  of  the  Soviet 
Union  among  Communist  nations  on  the 
policy  of  "peaceful  coexistence."  If  one 
accepts  the  realities  of  the  real  world,  as 
opposed  to  the  fantasies  of  the  radical 
right  wing,  it  seems  incontestable  that 
the  security  of  the  United  States  does  not 
lie  with  the  bellicose.  mlUtartly  aggres- 
sive, and  comparatively  irresponsible 
Communist  Chinese.  Nor  docs  it  lie  with 
their  allies  within  the  Soviet  military 
and  government  power  structure.  And. 
miUce  no  mistake  about  it.  those  forces 
do  exist  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  the  Soviet  Union — In  the  context  of 
its  struggle  with  Communist  China — can 
be  encouraged  to  pursue  those  policies 
which  have  the  perhaps  unintended  effect 
of  increasing  the  overall  security  of  the 
United  States,  we  should  do  so.  Rejec- 
tion of  this  treaty  would  surely  have  the 
OKMt  profound  Impact  on  the  Sino-Sovlet 
struggle,  with  the  strong  possibility  of  a 
military  reaction  within  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China  that  would 
gravely  threaten  the  long-term  security 
of  this  Nation  In  terms  of  nuclear  war. 

If  the  treaty  Is  rejected,  there  will  be 
an  arms  race  the  likes  of  which  the  world 
has  never  known. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about  Is 
whether  the  United  States  can  afford  to 
take  this  small  step  toward  building 
greater  confidence  between  the  two  prin- 
cipal nuclear  powers  In  the  world.  We 
do  not  enter  this  period  with  sanguine 
or  foolish  notions  of  what  may  eventu- 
ally result.  We  have  our  powder  ready, 
and  It  is  very,  very  dry,  and  there  is  lots 
of  it.  If  we  find  that  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  share  our  beUef  that  the  com- 
petition between  these  two  great  systems 
of  power  can  be  pursued  in  ways  which 
exclude  mutual  annihilation,  then  we 
must  face  this  fact  grimly,  resolutely, 
and  courageously.  We  demonstrated  our 
willingness  and  ability  to  assiime  this 
posture  Just  1  year  ago  this  coming 
October. 

On  the  other  hand,  can  we  now  afford 
not  to  make  this  contribution  to  the 
"prxx^ess  of  peace"  which  President  Ken- 
nedy discussed  so  eloquently  at  Ameri- 
can University  in  June. 

The  President  said : 

There  Is  no  single,  simple  key  to  this 
peace — no  grand  or  magic  formula  to  be 
adopted  by  one  or  two  powers.  Oenulne 
peace  must  be  the  product  of  many  nations, 
the  sum  of  many  acts.  It  must  be  dynamic, 
not  static,  changing  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  each  new  generation.  For  peace  le  a  proc- 
way  of  solving  probleme. 


I  wish  this  great  message  of  our  Presi- 
dent were  more  fully  understood  and 
more  often  applied. 

I  have  been  an  advocate  of  this  treaty 
because  It  represented  to  me  a  beginning 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  es- 


calating arms  race  and  the  many  dangers 
related  to  thl3  competition.  If  this  treaty 
Is  a  feeble  candle  in  the  immense  void  of 
nuclear  desolation,  the  feeble  candle 
which  our  distinguished  majority  leader 
described  so  eloquently  last  week,  then  I 
think  we  have  a  sacred  obUgatlon  to  see 
that  this  candle  Is  permitted  to  flicker, 
however  weakly.  I  want  no  guilt  on  my 
hands  for  snuffing  It  out. 

A  candle  provides  little  comfort  in  the 
black  darkness  of  night.  And  so  I  see  no 
strong  assurances  of  comfort  In  this 
treaty.  But  I  shall  vote  for  it  so  that 
there  will  continue  to  be  some  light;  so 
that  we  will  not  be  in  darkness;  so  that 
we  can  continue  the  search  for  other 
candles. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  so 
that  Senators  may  have  available  to 
them  various  editorials  and  other  mate- 
rials which  raise  questions  about  or  ob- 
jections to  the  proposed  Moscow  test  ban 
treaty.  I  have  been  placing  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  some  Important  ma- 
terials tTtxn  around  the  country  which 
have  come  to  my  attention.  As  the  Sen- 
ate Is  now  giving  consideration  to  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty  in  floor  debate. 
I  think  It  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
some  material  that  I  have  gathered  to- 
gether be  made  available  for  study  and 
consideration  in  today's  Record.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
following  material  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

First.  A  letter  from  Mr.  I.  V.  Homer. 
125  East  Woodward  Boulevard.  TuLsa. 
Okla  ,  dated  Augrist  10,  1963. 

Second.  Two  editorials  from  the 
Knoxvllle  Journal.  Blnoxville,  Tenn., 
dated  August  23,  1963,  entlUed.  "Be  Kind 
to  Communists"  and  "One  Hundred  New 
Frontier  Accommodations  (Concessions) 
Listed  " 

Third.  An  editorial  from  the  Enquirer. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  August  4. 1963.  enUtled. 
"Here  We  Go  Again." 

Fourth.  An    article    by    Constantlne 
Brown  which  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
Star    on    September    7,    1963.    entitled 
•NATO  and  the  Test  Ban  Treaty." 

Fifth.  An  editorial  from  the  Aiken 
Standard  and  Review,  Aiken.  S.C.,  Sep- 
tember 3,  1963,  entitled  "Help  Your  Sen- 
ator." 

Sixth.  An  article  written  by  Robert 
Morris  on  August  30,  1963,  entitled  "The 
Test  Ban  Treaty." 

Seventh.  An  article  which  appeared  In 
the  Columbia  Record.  Columbia,  S.C,  on 
September  5,  1963,  enUtled  "Strauss  Lists 
Traps  in  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty." 

Eighth.  Two  editorials  from  the  Au- 
gusta Chronicle,  Augusta.  Oa.,  Septem- 
ber 7.  1963.  "Will  the  Senate  Yield"  and 
September  9.  1963,  "The  Issue  Is  \3S. 
Security." 

Ninth.  The  September  1,  1963,  Eco- 
nomic Council  Letter  entitled  "Russian 
Roulette." 

Tenth.  A  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Panama  City  Herald,  Panama  City,  Pla.. 
from  Paul  D.  Conrad.  Sr.,  Panama  City. 

Eleventh.  The  Manlon  Forum  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  1963,  enUUed  "The  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  'A  Covenant  With  Death  and  an 
Agreement  With  HeU.' " 

Twelfth.  An  editorial  from  the  News 
and  Courier,  Charleston.  S.C.  September 
9,  1963.  entitled  "Russell  Is  Opposed." 
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Thirteenth.  An  editorial  from  the 
Nashville  Bjuiner,  Nashville,  Tenn..  Sep- 
tember 8,  1983.  enttUed  "Reservations 
Stipulated  Essential  to  Treaty." 

Fourteenth.  Two  radio  editorials  from 
Radio  Station  WDDC,  Orangeburg.  S.C. 
One  was  broadcast  on  August  17,  1963, 
the  other  on  August  23,  1963. 

Fifteenth.  An  editorial  from  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  Chicago.  111..  S^tember  3, 
1963.  enUtled  "The  Treaty  to  the  Sen- 
ate." 

Sixteenth.  An  article  written  by  Rev. 
Richard  Qlnder  which  was  published  in 
Our  Sunday  Visitor  on  August  11,  19«3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjccord, 
as  follows: 

TUI^SA,  OKI.*.. 

AugtiSt  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Stkom  THuaMOND. 

Senator.  South  Carolina,  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 
DiAB  Skmatos:  John  Foster  Dulles  had  this 
to  say  about  a  test  ban  treaty: 

"a  OBSAT  ACHIXVSICBMT  lOS  PSACS 

since  a  (teet  ban)  treaty  is  what  the 
Ruaalans  want.  It  woUldnt  be  difficult  to 
come  up  with  one  whleh  would  look  good  on 
the  Biurface.  We  could  Include  In  It  aU  the 
fuzzy  language  of  diplomacy — and  beUeve 
me.  I  know  some  of  the  phrases — and  present 
It  to  the  world  as  a  great  achievement  tor 
peace.  All  of  this  would  result  tn  a  relaxm- 
tJon  of  world  tensions,  generate  a  feeling  of 
International  good  wUl.  and  probably  elect  a 
Republican  President  In  19«0. 

••But  we're  not  going  to  do  It.  If  we 
signed  such  a  pact  with  the  Soviets,  there 
would  develop  a  tremendous  pressure  to  cut 
back  on  our  defenses,  reduce  the  slae  of  our 
Armed  Forcee,  and  curtaU  oxir  armaments. 
And  wed  have  only  the  word  of  the  Russians 
that  they  were  doing  the  same.  Our  NATO. 
SEATO.  and  other  alliances  would  be  endan- 
gered, perhaps  to  the  point  of  detsrtoimtion. 
As  a  result,  within  a  few  years,  we  oould  be 
as  s  sitting  duck  for  the  Communists  to  pick 
oflf  whenever  they  felt  the  time  was  ripe." 

"THK     WOSJtm    SBKMS     TO     WANT     TOXTB     VOT«, 
WHTT ^PaOPLS'S   VOICa   CAN    PUSH    TaST    BAK 

THSOUOU  sxNA^ra 

"  (By  Daniel  Mason) 
"Nose  counting  In  the  Senate  last  week 
revealed  that,  while  only  10  to  30  of  its 
Members  had  openly  come  out  In  opposttton 
to  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  InltUled  in 
Moscow  a  week  and  a  iiaU  ago.  a  majority 
have  as  yet  refused  to  oommlt  themselves. 
usuaUy  contenting  themselves  with  stating 
that  they  would  make  up  their  minds  after 
all  the  evidence  was  In. 

It  U  thus  becoming  apparent  that  It  is 
too  early  to  be  optimistic  about  the  ratlflea- 
tlon  of  the  test  ban  treaty  In  the  Senate  by 
the  two-thirds  majority  needed.  It  can  be 
expected  that  In  the  next  m<»th.  during 
which  the  pact  wlU  be  delMted  In  the  Na- 
tion's upper  House,  enemies  at  peace  will 
moblllae  all  their  power  to  Influenoe  the 
Senate  either  to  reject  It  or  emascoUte  It. 

"The  appeal  by  President  Kennedy  on  July 
36  to  the  American  people  not  to  let  the 
military,  scientific,  and  political  experts' 
monopolize  the  debate  over  the  test  ban 
treaty  •  •  •  telegrams  to  the  President  were 
running  12  to  1  favoring  the  treaty.  Ttom  slas 
of  those  backing  the  pact  Is  extremely  Impor- 
tant ss  reflecting  the  trend  of  thinking  by 
the  Nation's  ordinary  cltlasns,  since  the  usual 
tendency  Is  for  the  opponents  of  a  govem- 
mentol  action  to  get  in  the  first  Ucks  with 
their  exiwesslons  of  disapproval.  Those  bal- 
ing the  action  are  then  spurred  into  action. 
"Reaction  in  foreign  UndM 
"The  lmpt«sBlve  tmet  about  rsaetkai  out- 
side the  United  States  U  the  sagsmess  with 


which  the  leaders  of  foreign  governments  are 
t«questlng  the  right  to  become  signatories  to 
the  test  ban  agreement. 

"Pelping  newspapers  last  Monday  con- 
tln\Md  the  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  for 
having  agreed  to  a  test  ban  pact  asserting 
that  the  U.S.SJt.  was  deceiving  Itself  by 
welcctxilng  the  treaty  as  a  step  toward  peace. 
The  Chinese  papers  appeared  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  fact  such  a  treaty  might  halt  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  countries  not 
now  possessing  them.  A  note  by  the  editor 
of  Hslnhua  the  Chinese  news  agency.  In  ex- 
plaining the  pact.  Indicated  this  when  he 
claimed  It  would  restrict  Socialist  countries 
not  now  possessing  nuclear  weapons." 
Sincerely, 

I.  V.  HORNEB. 

(Prom  the  Knoxvllle  (Tenn.)    Journal, 

Aug.  23,  1963] 

Bx  Kind  to  Communists 

The  greater  part  of  this  page  Is  devoted 

today  to  a  listing  of  the  concessions — under 

New  Frontier  semantics  "accommodations" — 

which    hav«    been    made    by    the    Kennedy 

brothers  during  a  little  more  than  2>^  years 

In  office. 

We  hope  a  few  readers,  at  least,  will  take 
the  time  to  wade  through  these  lUtlngs  be- 
cause in  the  aggregate  they  make  clear  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  of  appeasement  Into 
whleh  the  Khrushchev  treaty  now  before  the 
Senate  fits  perfectly.  In  other  words,  some 
much,  climatic  "accommodation"  to  the  ag- 
gressive character  of  world  communism  was 
to  have  been  expected,  now  that  we  look  back 
on  this  record,  as  a  sort  of  capstone  for  a 
long  suooeaslon  of  vital  concessions. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  Instances  of  "giv- 
ing In"  to  conununism  are  not  confined  to 
the  Kremlin  Iself.  The  slogan  of  "Be  Kind 
to  Communists"  has  been  lived  up  to  not 
only  where  Moscow  was  directly  concerned, 
but  In  numerous  other  parts  of  the  globe 
where  Communist  dictatorships  are  c^ieratlng 
their  customary  police  state  regimes,  notably 
Cuba. 

The  adoption  of  a  policy  of  appeasement 
was  focecast  by  the  London  Times  in  1961. 
shortly  after  Mr.  Kennedy  took  office.  A 
front-page  story  In  that  publication  said 
President  Kennedy  had  been  advised  by  some 
of  his  special  assistants  that  the  Soviet  Unlcm 
was  m  an  "aeooanmodatlng"  mood. 

It  does  not  require  too  much  Imagixutlon 
to  Ideatlfy  at  least  one  of  these  advisers  as 
Dr.  Walt  Whitman  Rostow,  Chairman  of  the 
Policy  Planning  CouncU  of  the  State  De- 
partment. Some  months  ago  the  news 
leaked  out  that  Rostow  had  prepared  a  long 
memorandum  for  circulation  only  among 
the  State  Department  eUte  defining  Just 
■uoh  a  policy  as  Is  Illustrated  In  the  list  on 
t»ii«  page.  He  and  others  of  the  President's 
Mlvlasrs  also  were  responsible  for  the  plan 
•abmltted  to  the  United  Nations  to  ulti- 
mately disarm  this  country  completely. 
Thus  it  Is  apparent  that  the  London  Times' 
prediction  was  accurate  and  that  we  are  on 
our  way  toward  further  gradual  concession 
of  world  leadership  to  Moscow. 

It  was  not  surprising,  but  was  certainly 
noteworthy  that  old  Khrushchev,  having 
put  over  his  fast  one  on  us  in  connection 
with  his  word-of-honor  test  ban  treaty. 
dldnt  have  the  grace  to  wait  imUl  the  XJJB. 
0>nstn  had  approved  it  to  begin  bragging 
•bout  his  aehlovement. 

In  a  communication  aimed  at  Red  China 
prlmarUy  but  for  the  benefit  of  Commumst 
«ottB«rlsa  everywhere,  day  before  yesterday 
ji«  laid  dalm  to  a  great  diplomatic  vletory, 
as  weU  he  ml^t.  He  called  his  limited 
nuelsar  test  ban  a  positive  gain  for  com- 
munism, saying  it  would  perpetuate  the 
ItquVI****^"  of  the  onetime  American 
nuelsar  monopoly  and  freees  each  side's 
nuclear  power.  The  Khrushchev  statamsnt 
no  doubt  embarrassing  to  the  Ketmedy 


brothers,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  Russian 
dictator  It  certainly  could  no*  have  been  un- 
expected. 

One  Hundred  New  Frontiix  Accommoda- 
tions (Concessions)  Listed 
(Editob's  note. — Shortly  after  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  Inaugurated  in  1961,  the  Lon- 
don Times  carried  a  front  page  story  that 
President  Kennedy  had  been  advised  by  some 
of  his  special  assistants  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  in  an  "accommodating  mood." 
The  record  shows,  the  newspaper  said,  that 
the  President  accepted  this  assessment  and 
set  about  trying  to  seek  an  "accommodation" 
with  the  Soviets.  The  "accommodations"  af- 
fected by  the  Kennedy  administration,  be- 
ginning in  its  first  months,  have  now  be- 
come a  substantial  list.  It  wiU  be  noted 
that  these  "accommodations"  In  every  case 
actually  represent  concessions  made  to  world 
communism.  This  policy  of  appeasement  is 
now  to  be  capped  off  by  agreement  to  a  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  that  depends  solely 
upon  the  "word  of  honor"  of  the  Russians. 
A  list  of  these  concessions,  made  within  the 
almost  3  years  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion follows. 

1.  Three  times  refused  to  follow  the  di- 
rections of  Congress  to  specify  In  the  Pres- 
ident's annual  "Captive  Nations"  proclama- 
tions that  formerly  free  nations  taken  over 
by  the  Communists  be  given  their  Independ- 
ence (on  the  grounds  that  the  congres- 
sional wording  would  "offend"  the  Soviets); 
2.  Authorized  the  shipment  and  sale  of  sub- 
sidized farm  products  to  Communist  coun- 
tries; 3.  i^>proved  the  sale  ot  grain  unload- 
ing equipment  to  Red  China  throu^  Can- 
ada in  order  to  evade  UJB.  laws  prohibiting 
trade  with  Communist  Chinese;  4.  DeUyed 
for  a  full  year  the  cutoff  of  remaining  U.S. 
trade  with  Cuba,  thereby  helping  to  keep 
Castro's  wobbly  economy  shored  up. 

5.  Sucessfully  pressed  for  greater  aid  for 
Commimist  Poland  and  Yugoslavia;  6.  Re- 
fused an  official  greeting  for  the  San  Remo 
(Italy)  Festival  group  appearing  at  Wash- 
ington's Constitution  Hall  on  March  SI,  1968, 
but  gave  lavish  White  House  receptKm  to 
Poznan  Choir  from  Communist  Poland;  7. 
Ordered  the  tasuance  of  passporto,  according 
to  Passport  Director  Frances  Knight,  to 
known  Co«nmunlsts  to  travel  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  countries;  8.  Allowed  the 
release  of  military  q>ace  Information  to  the 
United  Nations.  Including  Ita  Communist 
members.  whUe  barring  it  to  the  American 
pec^e  aa  "tap  secret":  9.  Financed  ocmstruc- 
tion  of  a  highway  In  Afghanistan  which  wlU 
provide  the  SovleU  with  a  fU«t-class  mUitary 
route  to  the  Indian  subcontinent;  10.  Ini- 
tiated negotiations  to  establish  diplomatic 
reUUons  with  Communist  Outer  Mongolia, 
halted  them  only  when  public  protesta 
mounted. 

BOUBTSaXS    SCONOMT 

11.  Bolstered  the  Soviet  economy  and  cut 
Into  the  market  of  American  producers  by 
lifting  the  ban  on  importa  of  Russian  crab- 
meat;  12.  Approved  the  Moeoow-New  York 
air  route,  which  would  give  the  Reds  a  "spy 
route"  between  the  two  nations  but  held  up 
final  implementation  because  of  congression- 
al protesta:  18.  Misled  the  UJB.  pubHc  about 
President  Kennedy's  Vienna  meeting  with 
Khrushchev  untU  the  Soviet  press  revealed 
the  Russian  leader  had  laid  down  a  1-year 
ultimatiim  to  settle  the  status  of  Berlin; 
14.  Actively  supported  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Juan  Bosch  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
although  he  had  the  solid  backing  of  four 
pro-Communist  parties  and  since  lias  per- 
mitted Communist  exiles  to  return  to  the 
country. 

IB.  Provided  a  red  carpet  reception  and  aid 
to  the  pro-Commxinlst  ruler  of  Algerta,  Ben 
BeUa  who  then  ordered  cooflaeatlon  of  U.S. 
property;  16.  Extended  heavy  foreign  aid  to 
Burma,  UN.  Secretary  General  U  Thanfs 
native  land,  which  was  the  first  in  Southeast 
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to  algn  •  "pmmCuI  ooexUtenc*"  pact 
wlUk  ttM  miBt—  WmtB  aatf  ofrtwd  Amtrt<mn 
biMliiMiniafi  •zptflad:  17.  anmt«d  a  pMsport 
for  tnval  to  Ooiamiiiilat  Outar  UonrsUa  to 
Ow«n  LMtlmon.  who  bad  bMn  tannad  by  a 
Senate  oonunlUM  ■■  a  "eonwlentloua.  ar- 
tlculata  InctruflMnt  of  tba  Sorlat  conaplr- 
acT":  18.  AuthofflHd  «ba  thlpinent  of  scrap 
metal.  wMefa  can  »•  UMd  In  tha  maaafaetnr* 
of  ama,  to  Xren  Oortaln  eountrtaa,  Indtid- 
tw|f  RuMla;  If.  A^Md  to  Khroaheher^  de- 
m»>Mi«  to  cat  baek  ▼ciea  at  Amarlea  broad- 
easte  to  fton  Otdrteta  eountziaa  In  ezehanfa 
for  a  Oommvnlat  piMlp*  to  reduce  jammlnga; 
30.  itaft— d  to  jeieal  tba  oontenta  or  cubject 
mattw  of  40  eaorat  mtetagm  exchanged  be- 
tween Piaaident  Knmady  and  Iflkita  Ktmi- 
■hcber. 

vavoobb  TUftTsuirr 

21.  Ignored  iiuuyMlnnil  prohibition  and 
fava  favcrad-natlaB  traatment  to  trade  with 
Oooununlat  Tvgaalavla  and  Poland;  22. 
Tralnad.  at  U3.  taxp«7«  «aq>anae.  Yu«oaUT- 
laa  troopa  at  tba  Anay  Oaaeral  Staff  School. 
Vtet  Laavanwortb.  KaoL.  and  Tugoaiavian 
pttote  at  U.S.  Air  Fovea  baaaa:  23.  Shipped  va«t 
qUMAtttlaa  of  Jatplaaaa  to  Tugoalavla;  24.  Led 
tba  campaign  to  bava  U  Thant  appointed 
Bactatary  Omnenl  of  tba  UJf.,  a  move  haUed 
by  Xbruabehav  ■•  "battar  than  the  trol^" 
plan  ba  bad  propoMdl:  25.  Panned  the  ehow- 
lag  of  Houaa  Uo-AaaMiean  ActlviUae  film. 
"Oparatlon  AboUtka."  on  nUlltary  baaee  bc- 
oama  of  protaalB  tram  laftut  groups;  26. 
Tuniad  over  to  OsHUBoniat  Poland  a  »2.M0,- 
000  staal  galTanlalac  production  ime. 

ST.  Badtwrt  tba  Snbvaralva  Activities  Coo- 
ttok  Board,  vbleb  vaa  cbarvMl  wtttx  protect- 
ta^  tba  Oovarmnaat  avalnat  dlaloyal  pereons, 
to  tba  Btatua  of  a  lliboat  aganoy":  28.  Indt- 
catHl  tn  ■mamits  Hr  tba  Prealdant  and 
etber  Ugb  a<lmliilHi»>liai  olllelaU  that  we 
woold  not  dalMd  oMibara  laland  of  Quen&oy 
and  liatau  from  a  Bad  CHInew  Invaalon;  29. 
Oallad  for  adoptAan  atf  a  **two-Cblna"  policy 
IB  a  report  wtoMk  imb  quickly  cloaked  In 
ottdal  ear  I  any  vbaa  pobllc  protasta  mount- 
ad;  80.  Llftad  UA  tr«v«  leatrtctlons  on  8o- 
Tlat  >laitora  and  aaabaary  personnel,  al- 
tfaoogb  Boasla  attU  raatrtcta  movements  of 


81.  Draatlaally  <aahad  seonomlc  saalst- 
anoa  aad  mlUtary  aM  to  Ratloaallst  Chinese; 
88.  SueesssftiUy  pvMsad  (or  deletion  of  loy- 
alty oatb  f«q«li«aMa%i  In  tbe  law  granting 
loans  to  BtudaaO.  tbtis  making  it  possible 
tar  Owmimmlta  to  attend  U.S.  schools  at 
taxp«7«r  azpeote;  St.  Taettly  approved  the 
appetatmant  by  Um  Organteatlon  of  Amerl- 
ean  Btetea  of  Dr.  Bab«rt  Oppanbefmer  (who 
had  bacn  dlantaad  from  tbe  Ooremment 
for  sscurtty  raaaooa)  as  "trarallng  profeasor" 
In  Latin  Amertea  asd  later  approved  Oppen- 
hebaar  as  reelplCBt  of  ttie  860.000  Perml 
Award. 

34.  liade  an  avan-up  swap  of  Soviet  Mas- 
ter Spy  Rudolf  Abal  ftor  tT-2  reconnaissance 
PUot  Piranela  Oary  yDwarsi  36.  Dropped  legal 
•etloBa  against  —fatal  Soviet  aganta  picked 
np  In  tbla  eodntry  for  esplaoage,  allowing 
to  return  to  ntiwts  as  an  expression  of 
ood  win;  8d.  Ordarad  tba  releaae  from 
of  CoaMMHiat  Farty  Organizational 
'  Bany  Wlaaion,  one  o<  1 1  Rads  oon- 
vtetad  «tf  usdipiitm  to  vrartbrow  tba  United 
SiMtea  (oa  groiaMk  ba  waa  d^^ng  of  cancer, 
altboagh  S  yaai*  tater.  ■■  a  citizen  of  the  8o- 
vlat  Union,  ha  la  acm  alive  and  actively 
attaetlng  tba  Vblted  Stetes);  37.  Relaxed 
security  provlaloia  on  IMaral  employment. 
Ignoring  seetul^  raport*  In  order  to  appoint 
hundreds  to  Ugh  poali. 

88.  Proposed  abolition  of  the  Security  Di- 
vision of  the  Justlea  Department,  but  with- 
drew plan  bacauM  of  proteats  from  public 
and  praas;  30.  flongbt  funds  to  construct 
Qoverniiiant  opaia ted  steal  mill  in  India  to 
compete  wltb  ptiaatety  owned  facllitlea  In 
that  eountry;  4A.  MIy  stood  by  while  India 
took  over   Qam  aad  a4ber   Portug\iese  en- 


davea;  made  only  mild  protaat  in  UJi.  con- 
oemlng  Mahru's 

A'rrACx:a 

41.  Supported  the  Oommunist-Ied  attacks 
on  Portugueae  Angola,  then  sided  with  the 
Oooununlst  bloc  in  attacking  Portugal  in 
T7>r.  for  oolonlallam;  42  Extended  military 
aid  to  pro-Oonununlst  Cambodia,  despite 
protsste  of  Ite  neighbor.  anti-Red  Thai- 
land; 43.  Provided  U.S.  materials  to  construct 
a  Soviet  hoapltel  in  Cambodia  and  dlamlased 
from  Oovemment  service  the  foreign  aid  in- 
vestigator who  uncovered  the  deal;  44. 
Pushed  pro-Western  Pakistan  toward  the 
Communists  by  extending  to  "neutrmllsf 
India  heavy  military  aid  which  was  then 
concentrated  on  Pakistan  border. 

46.  Approved  (37  million  in  aid  for  a  Volta 
River  dam  and  other  economic  aaslstance  for 
pro-CommunUt  Ghana,  whose  delegate  to 
the  UN.  promptly  denounced  the  United 
States  for  lU  criticism  of  Fidel  Castro:  46. 
Classified  as  "secret"  Information  on  VS. 
military  aid  to  Indonesia's  pro-Communist 
dictator.  Sukarno,  and  other  Communist  and 
pro-Communist  rulers,  while  allowing  releaae 
to  public  of  similar  statistics  on  non-Com- 
munist countries;  47.  Refused  aircraft  land- 
ing permission  on  U  S.  Pacific  territories  to 
our  long-time  ally  the  Netherlands,  which 
was  transporting  replacements  for  Dutch 
under  assault  by  Indonesians  tn  West  New 
Guinea. 

48.  Further  offended  the  Dutch  and  Papuan 
natives  of  West  New  Guinea  by  refxislng  to 
send  diplomatic  representation  to  the  dret 
session  of  the  native  parliament;  49.  played 
a  leading  role  in  forcing,  against  the  will  of 
the  Papuan  natlvee.  the  surrender  of  Dutch 
New  Guinea  to  Indonesia:  60.  Palled  to  pro- 
test moves  by  Indonesian  Preeldent  Sukarno 
obviously  aimed  at  further  territorial  ag- 
grandizement In  Portugueae  Timor  and 
Bornao. 

61.  Negotiated  with  pro-Communist  Presi- 
dent Sukarno  the  Installment-plan  expropri- 
ation of  VS.  oil  properties  in  Indonesia  and 
agreed  to  give  him  1 10.700.000  more  aid  In 
addition  to  tlOO  million  he  has  already  re- 
ceived: 62.  Used  economic  coercion  to  force 
a  Red-dominated  coalition  government  on 
pro-Western  Laos,  as  Khrushchev  had  de- 
manded, resulting  in  a  near -complete  take- 
over of  the  country  by  the  Oommunlsts;  63. 
Allowed  North  Vietnameae  and  Red  Chinese 
troops  to  move  in  on  the  northam  and  east- 
em  flanks  of  antl -Communist  Thailand  by 
defaulting  northern  half  of  Laos  to  Reds; 
64.  Provided  a  red  carpet  reoapUon  at  the 
White  House  to  admitted  Communist  Pre- 
mier Chsdi  Jagan  of  British  Guinea  and  gave 
him  vast  sums  in  economic  assistance,  prom- 
ised more  Lf  needed. 

66.  Abstained  In  the  UJi.  vote  on  recogni- 
tion of  the  credentials  for  repraeenteUves  of 
the  bloody  Kadar  regime  in  Hungary.  64.  In- 
augurated dlscusaions  in  Budapest  msant  to 
lead  to  the  "normalization  o(  relations*'  with 
tba  Conununlst  Hungarian  Government,  m 
effect  abandoning  hopes  of  the  people  of  that 
ooxmtry  for  eventual  freedom;  67.  Allowed 
the  Conununiste  to  erect  the  Berlin  Wall  in 
flagrant  vlolaUon  of  Western  rights  obtained 
in  Ave  separate  agreemente  with  the  Soviets, 
halting  free  access  within  the  city,  and  Issued 
only  a  mild  and  meaningleas  protest. 

68.  Touched  off  Berlin  rtota  with  a  policy 
which  forbade  U.8.  Army  medical  personnel 
from  going  to  the  asslstanca  of  a  mortally 
wounded  1 8- year -old  shot  by  Red  soldiers 
while  attempting  to  scale  wall;  60.  Ordered 
tba  public  relatlona  representative  of  pro- 
Wastsm  Katanga,  who  had  registered  as 
a^snt  of  that  country,  to  Isave  United  Stetes. 
but  allowed  the  firm  repreaentlng  the  laftlat 
Central  Congoleae  Oovemment  to  neglect 
reglBtratlon  until  20  days  past  legal  limit: 
60.  Supported  with  U.S.  equipment  and  funda 
Camaiunlat  efforte  to  oust  pro-Wastem  Ka- 
tangs  Isader,  Molse  Tthombe,  and  end  that 
country's  independence. 


auaraNDKD  ban 


81.  Uaed  iU  executive  power  to  suspend 
the  ban  on  free  delivery  of  Communist 
propaganda  through  the  U.S.  mails,  argued 
against  congressional  action  to  enforce  the 
ban.  and  failed  to  halt  the  flow  of  Red  mall 
even  after  Congress  relnstltuted  the  ban; 
62.  Programed  the  vast  majority  of  aid  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  to  lAtin  American 
naUons  which  sided  with  Pldel  Castro  and 
against  the  United  SUtes. 

63.  Tied  Alliance  for  Progress  funds  to 
Castro-style  "land  reforms,"  Marxist  tax  pro- 
grams and  socialized  projects  which  forced 
private  capital  investment  to  flee  the  con- 
Unent;  64.  Failed  to  protest  to  ths  Vene- 
zuelan Government  the  burning  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary mt—inn  In  Caracas  and  robbery  and 
humiliation  of  American  personnel  by  Com- 
munist terrorists;  65.  Provided  heavy  U.S. 
aid  to  the  pro-Communist  Goulart  govern- 
ment In  Brazil,  despite  vast  confiscations 
of  U  S  property;  66.  Apologized  to  the  pro- 
Communist  Brazilian  Government  for  testi- 
mony of  a  State  Department  official  who 
said  that  the  Goulart  administration  was  in- 
filtrated by  Reds;  67.  Continued  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  Great  Britain.  Greece,  Italy  and 
Norway,  whose  ships  were  engaged  In  the 
transportation  of  strategic  materials  to  Cuba, 
and  failed  to  adviae  Congreas  of  UB.  aid 
given  to  23  other  nations,  whoae  ships  car- 
ried economic  matcrtaU  to  CasUo,  in  clear 
violation  of  the  1963  Foreign  Aid  Approprla- 
Uon  Act. 

ea.  Sought  to  mislead  the  American  peo- 
ple that  equipment  had  been  developed 
which  could  detect  undergrourul  nuclear  ex- 
ploaions,  thus  making  on-site  inspections 
unnecessary;  69.  Prohibited  criticism  of  com- 
munism or  references  to  free  world  "victory" 
over  Reds  in  speeches  by  U.S  mUltary  lead- 
ers; 70.  Successfully  bottled  up  through 
New  Frontiersmen  on  House  Committees 
legislation  which  would  cut  off  the  flow  of 
Communist  Chinese  trade  with  Cuba  through 
the  Panama  Canal;  71.  Perpetuated  a  Com- 
munist base  in  this  hemisphere  by  with- 
drawing prooiised  air  8up]x>rt  of  ths  Cuban 
invasion  which  mlUtary  authoritlss  main- 
tain could  have  brought  down  the  Castro 
goveriunent. 

72  Renounced  the  Monroe  Doctrine  be- 
cause It  would  have  necessitated  taking  firm 
action  against  Cuba  while  Khrxiahchev  de- 
clared his  own  "Moscow  Doctrine"  in  which 
he  pledged  Soviet  proteetlon  to  the  Castro 
regime:  73.  Sponaored  the  "Tractors  for  Free- 
dom Committee"  to  ransom  Cuban  invasion 
prisoners,  and.  after  that  faUed.  twisted  the 
arms  of  U^  drug  produoeis  to  provlds  some 
663  million  in  supplies  to  meet  Castro's  ran- 
som demands;  74.  Refused  to  recogniae  a 
Cuban  Government  in  exile,  admittedly  for 
fear  It  would  antagonlae  Castro  into  grab- 
bing our  Guant&namo  base;  76.  MUaled  the 
American  people  over  the  size  of  Rxisslan 
forces  in  Cuba  and  the  InstalUtlon  of  Soviet 
missiles  on  the  island;  76.  Effected  a  "block- 
ade" of  Cuba  and  hastily  withdrew  it  before 
obtaining  on-site  inspection  to  guarantee 
removal  of  tbe  Soviet  missiles  and  with- 
drawal of  Russian  troops. 

77.  Oppoasd  Arm  eoonocnic  sanctions  and 
other  acUoos  against  Castro  during  a  meet- 
ing of  Latin  American  presidente  of  San 
Jose,  CosU  Rica,  in  March  1063.  and  quieted 
proteats  with  pledges  of  $600  million  in  aid; 
78.  Flatly  rejected  demands  by  represent- 
ativee  of  Latin  American  governmente  of  a 
meeting  of  the  OAS  Organ  of  ConsiUtetlon 
that  the  XJA.  order  removal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  Cuba  and  called.  Instaart.  for  "diplo- 
matic" measures;  79.  Banned  axils  raids  on 
Cuba,  and  with  British  assistance,  hunted 
down  and  seized  exile  vessels  on  high  seas; 
80.  Refiisad  to  carry  out  pledge  to  "inter- 
vene" If  Castro  were  to  export  conununism  to 
rest  of  hemisphere. 

81  Forced  the  resignation  of  Miro  Car- 
dona.  Cuban  ezlto  leader,  and  threatened  to 
cutoff  funds  to  refugee  groups  if   Cardona 
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revealed  that  the  administration  had  re- 
neged on  a  promise  to  finance  and  support 
a  second  invasion  of  the  island;  82.  Flnanoad. 
through  the  United  Nations  special  funds. 
a  variety  of  projecte  In  Communist  Cuba 
and  helped.  In  effect,  to  pay  much  of 
Castro's   overdue  debt  to  the  UJf. 

83  Failed  to  teke  legal  action  against  73 
American  citizens  who  went  to  Cuba  via 
Mexico  in  violation  of  DB.  law,  studied  sub- 
version and  sabotage  techniques  and  re- 
turned in  1962;  84.  Allowed  Castro  to  per- 
sonally select  60  percent  of  the  Americans 
who  could  be  repatriated  and  withheld  the 
InformaUon  from  the  public  untU  ezpoeed 
by  GOP  RepresentaUve  Wnjoan  CaaiCBB,  of 
Florida;  86.  Blocked  GOP  attempte  to  prove 
possible  secret  deals  made  with  Castro  In 
behalf  of  the  Kennedy  administration  by 
Attorney  James  Donovan. 

86.  Pledged  to  Premier  Khrushchev  that 
the  United  Stetes  would  not  Invade  Cuba. 
thereby  assuring  communism  a  permanent 
base  in  this  hemisphere;  87.  Closed  down  at 
cost  of  $377  million,  as  Khrushchev  had  In- 
sisted, Jupiter  mlssUe  basee  In  Italy  and 
Turkey  on  the  grounds  they  were  obedlete, 
although  later  congressional  testimony  dis- 
closed they  could  have  been  made  practically 
Invulnerable  by  emplaclng  them  In  bard 
sites;  88.  Failed  to  develop  a  alngla  new 
weaporvi  system  during  first  31  montha  In 
oflttce.  while  RussU  pressed  ahead  In  all  de- 
fense areas;  89.  Proposed  to  cut  t>ack  nuclear 
stockpile  for  weaponry  further  than  RussU 
if  Reds  would  agree;  80.  Propoaad  that  the 
Soviete  be  allowed  to  develop  a  seoond 
strike  force  seoond  to  none  In  the  world 
so  that  Communlate  could  feel  secure 
against  attack  by  the  West. 

ABANDOinBD    FOLICT 

91  Abandoned  the  Kisenhower  policy  of 
massive  reUllaUon  In  the  event  of  an 
enemy  attack  for  one  of  "controlled  re- 
sponse," meaning  we  would  only  fire  on  care- 
fully selected  targete  and  may  even  pass  up 
strtkee  at  Russian  cities,  no  matter  how  large 
or  devastetlng  a  Soviet  attack  might  be;  92. 
Sought  to  scrap  the  RS-70  high  altitude 
bomber  program,  in  spite  of  the  kiMwledge 
that  the  Soviete  have  continued  to  buUd  up 
their  bomber  fleete. 

93.  Cut  back  on  schedules  of  hard-site  In- 
sUUatlon  of  Minuteman  mlsallea,  called  by 
military  exF>erte  our  "ultinuite  weapon";  84. 
Shut  down  B-47  and  B-62  bases  built  around 
the  Soviet  periphery  under  the  BlBenhoww 
administration;  96.  Canceled  the  Skybolt 
air-to-ground  missile  program,  which  would 
have  given  Great  Britain  nuclear  striking 
power  for  defense  against  RusaU;  06.  Oar- 
tailed  UB.  military  space  program  despite 
Russia's  2  to  4  years  lead  in  tbla  area;  97. 
Ordered  a  reduction  of  radar  defense  instal- 
lations which  warn  United  States  of  enemy 
attack. 

98.  Declared  unilaterally  a  moratorliun  on 
atmospheric  teste  well  before  the  test  ban 
treaty  was  concluded  In  spite  ol  earlier 
pledges  against  such  action;  00.  Proposed  as  a 
next  step  to  a  test  ban  treaty  the  signing  o* 
a  nonaggreaslon  pact  with  the  Communlste 
which  would  mean  the  abandonment  o<  tbe 
captive  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curteln; 
100.  Canceled  reconnaissance  fllghte  over 
Cuba  and  halted  aU  antl-Castro  activity  by 
Cuban  exiles  to  minimize  the  poaalbUlty  of 
an  Incident  before  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  was  concluded. 

I  Prom  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Bnqulrer,  Aug. 

4,  1968) 

Hzas  Wz  Oo  Again 

Something     for     the     books — the    history 

books — u  the  assertion  of  W.  Averell  Harrl- 

miin,   who  initialed   the   secretly   arrived   at 

partial  atomic-test  ban,   that  "If  we  dont 

ratify,  there  will  be  an  uproar  •   •  •  we  will 

lose    our    leadership    in    the    world  *   *   *  I 

think  we  will  loee  our  position  everywhere." 


liCr.  Harrlman  was  still  warm  from  the 
enthusiastic  embrace  of  Nikite  Khrushchev, 
who  played  the  United  Stetes  for  a  sucker 
on  the  informal  test  moratorium,  using  the 
Intervening  time  to  set  up  new  and  more 
powerful  atomic  test  explosions. 

Mr  Harrlman,  of  course,  is  a  Russian  "ex- 
pert." (He  was  at  Yalte.)  But  the  men 
expert  In  the  defense  of  this  Nation — the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — have,  according  to 
UJ3.  News  A  World  Report,  twice  filed  writ- 
ten, formal  dissente  from  the  proposal  for 
the  teat  ban.  They  have  felt  that  a  partial, 
unpollced  treaty — which  Russia  could  and 
would  violate  at  any  time — will  impair  the 
develc^Hnent  of  our  defense,  and  will  effec- 
tively freeze  our  nuclear  capacity  while  the 
Ruaslans  catch  up  or  forge  ahead. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Rot>ert  S.  McNamara 
bellcvee  the  gains  will  outweigh  the  risks. 
He  and  his  staff  of  so-called  whiz  kids  have 
halted  or  phased  out  a  great  bulk  of  Amer- 
ican offensive  and  defensive  weapons.  We 
have  effectively  given  up  work  on  an  anti- 
mlBtllTT  missile,  new  long-range  bombers,  air- 
borne Intermediate-range  missiles,  atomic 
propulalon  of  aircraft,  military  spy  satellites. 
Navy  carriers  oversea  bases  and  production 
of  new  atomic  bombs. 

Mr.  McNamara  boasts  that  he  hasnt  made 
a  mistake  yet. 

In  his  case,  one  would  be  enough.  Or  one 
too  many. 

Prealdant  Kennedy  has  made  a  homely 
little  appeal  for  the  partial  test  ban — which 
givca  up  on  our  previous  insistence  for  any 
on-alte  Inspections. 

He  has  said  that  the  treaty  is  not  the  mil- 
lenlum,  but  that.  In  the  words  of  the  Chinese 
proverb,  a  Journey  of  a  thousand  miles  be- 
gins with  but  a  single  step. 
Bo  does  a  fall  over  a  fH«clplce. 
The  Pnaldent  aald:  "This  treaty  is  in  part 
tbe  product  of  Western  patience  and  vigi- 
lance. We  have  made  clear — most  recently 
in  Berlin  and  Cubar— our  deep  resolve  to 
protect  our  security  and  our  freedom  against 
any  form  of  aggreaalon." 

Tbe  public  should  be  Indebted  to  Mr. 
Kanncdy  lor  thia  comparison — for  the  warn- 
ing It  unwittingly  entails. 

What  did  we  make  clear  In  Berlin?  Since 
Kbruahobev  alaed  up  Mr.  Kennedy  at 
Vienna,  the  Communlste  proceeded  to  build 
tba  Infamous  Berlin  Wall  in  clear  contraven- 
tion of  tbe  occupation  agreement.  We  have 
not  touched  a  atone  of  that  wall,  despite 
murder  after  miuder  of  those  attempting  to 
Sana  pa  Communist  despotism.  In  fact  we 
have  condoned  thia  aggression  by  inaction. 
What  did  we  make  clear  in  Cuba?  That 
wa  would  not  support  any  attempt  to  restore 
the  freedom  of  the  Island,  and  that  we  would 
tolerate  Ite  fortification  and  development  as 
a  prime  Ctxnmunlst  military  base  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  Poet  Office  De- 
partment— on  whoae  suggestion  we  can  only 
guess — even  stopped  printing  the  e-cent 
President  Monroe  stamp,  lest  it  remind  peo- 
ple of  the  forgotten  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Mr  Harrlman  was  kind  enough  to  Indi- 
cate that  he  was  not  trying  to  put  a  nuclear 
gun  at  the  head  of  the  UJ3.  Senate.  How- 
ever, he  and  the  administration  he  repre- 
sented have  made  it  extremely  awkward  for 
the  Senate  to  turn  down  this  secretly  nego- 
tiated treaty  that  suddenly  sprang  Into  ex- 
istence after  so  many  years  of  fruitless  nego- 
tiations with  the  Russians. 

But  it  is.  we  insist,  a  mere  scrap  of  paper. 
It  Is  no  victory  for  us  In  the  minds  of  men. 
Wasnt  it  President  Kennedy  himself  who 
said  twice:  "Let  him  who  thinks  we  can  do 
bualnesa  with  the  Russians  come  to  Berlin." 
Why.  so  soon,  was  Mr.  Harrlman  sent  to 
do  buslnees  with  the  Russians  in  Moscow? 

With  tbe  political  and  psychological  lever- 
age It  can  command,  the  administration  may 
achieve  this  new  victory  In  the  Senate. 
But  wa  dread  the  thought  that  the  security 
of  this  Nation  and  the  free  world  is  com- 


manded by  amateurs  and  political  adven- 
turers who  have  made  blumler  after  blunder 
after  blunder — and  that  the  advice  of 
knowledgeable  military  men  is  brushed  aside 
so  casually. 

Already  the  sun  never  sete  on  the  Soviet 
empire. 

NATO    AND    THE    TZST    BAN    TzEATY ObSEKV- 

EK8  FzAZ  THX  FAn.TraE  or  AU.IANCES  WrrH 
This  and  Othex  Accommodations 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 
Pabis. — The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  and 
the  inevlteble  subsequent  accommodation 
steps  such  as  inspection  teams  to  prevent 
surprise  attacks  and  the  adoption  of  a 
slightly  modified  Rapacki  plan  continue  to 
worry  political  clrclee  In  Bonn  and  Paris. 

French  sources  close  to  the  Elysee  Palace 
intimate  that  the  troubled  Internal  condi- 
tions in  the  United  Stetea.  coupled  with  our 
external  difficulties,  may  have  been  the  main 
reason  which  decided  President  Kennedy  to 
yield  to  the  advice  of  his  advisers.  These 
men  firmly  l}elleve  that  coexistence  with 
Russia — even  on  her  own  terms — is  the  only 
exi>edient  solution  for  our  present-day  ills. 
Hence  the  signing  of  the  Moscow  Treaty 
without  any  quid  pro  quo  from  the  Soviete 
and  the  likelihood  that  the  next  steps  to- 
ward accommodation  will  follow  suit. 

"America  is  Just  not  in  a  position  to  fight 
under  existing  conditions."  said  one  of  the 
French  Elysee  consultante.  "As  a  conse- 
quence of  your  deblUteted  condition,"  he 
continued,  "the  Russian  general  staff  has 
already  won  a  spectacular  vlcttwy  which  ren- 
ders the  NATO  powerless." 

He  went  on  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
Russian  strategy  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  and  the  beginning  of  the  cold  war: 
"Even  after  the  Soviete  managed  to  explode 
the  A-  and  H-bombe;  even  after  they  created 
a  formidable  nuclear  force  of  their  own 
(which  In  the  opinion  of  the  French  spe- 
clallste  still  does  not  match  that  of  the 
United  Stetes),  the  Russian  general  staff 
from  Zhukov  to  Malinovsky  have  been 
against  a  nuclear  war." 

These  capable  military  men  waht  to  fight 
a  war  for  gains  and  there  can  be  no  gain  In 
a  total  destruction  of  the  enemy  as  well  as 
their  own  coimtrles.  The  Soviet  marshals 
have  helped  the  Kremlin,  and  In  particular, 
the  shrewd  and  capable,  roiigh  diplomat, 
Khrushchev,  In  waging  a  campaign  of  ter- 
ror in  the  free  world.  They  have  enwclally 
concentrated  oo.  the  United  Stetes  and  Brit- 
ain In  the  hope  that  their  people  would  be- 
come sufficiently  frightened  to  eventually 
accept  the  banning  of  all  nuclear  weapons. 
Once  thU  U  achieved,  so  the  thinking  here 
goes,  Russia  will  become  tbe  foremost  mili- 
tary power  In  the  world  because  she  will 
possess  the  greateet  conventional  force. 

The  power  of  the  NATO — the  shield  of 
freedom  as  we  like  to  describe  it — has  al- 
ways rested  on  the  American  nuclear  deter- 
rent, not  on  ite  ground  and  conventional 
air  forces.  Ite  power  reste  on  keeping  the 
Russians  guessing  whethM-  we  shall  uae  our 
nuclear  deterrent  In,  say,  a  coup  against 
Berlin.  According  to  French  intelligence, 
the  Kremlin  has  now  acquired  the  positive 
knowledge  that  America's  ultimate  weapon 
won't  be  used  unless  there  is  a  major  Soviet 
nuclear  attack  against  United  Stetes  terri- 
tory. 

Under  these  condltiona,  the  power  of 
NATO  is  almost  laughable.  The  watch  on 
the  Rhine  Ls  compoeed  of  six  American  divi- 
sions, nine  German,  two  understrength 
British,  two  equally  undarstrength  French 
and  a  couple  of  miscellaneous  Benelux, 
Danish,  and  Norwegian  divisions.  The 
Italian,  Greek,  and  Turkish  armlaa  which  are 
counted  among  the  NATO  forces  have  spe- 
cially assigned  rolee.  They  will  Join  the 
battle  only  If  the  Mediterranean  seet<»-  be- 
comes involved. 
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JkgnlnMt  ihl»  faro*  b«tve«n  Uia  Elbe  and 
the  Bhlna  tiM  ltTr*i—  hAT«  tn  XMt  a«r- 
Buu)7  ftloD*  SO  dttMona  wltb  4.000  tatika. 
Til*  other  MtollStM  hAT*  a  minimum  of  00 
dlTUlons.  And  bifahad  them  at  elOM  quar- 
Ur«  from  th«  Huaalan  border  to  the  Utal 
mountains  thara  ara  147  battle-rvady  dlvl- 
alons. 

How  long,  aak  tha  Frencb.  could  the 
MATO  armlaa  raairt  that  formidaMe  conTen- 
ttoaal  faro*  at  tlM  potaotlal  enemy  even  if 
are  aaauma  that  Ik*  air  forcea  of  tbe  two 
antaconlats  ar*  about  equal  in  quantity  and 
quality?  Orantad  that  the  Weetem  forces 
are  splendtdly  tmlnad  and  equipped,  bow 
long  eotild  they  nalat  sucb   an  avalancbe? 

The  day  ha*  aiil»*d  when  the  Russian 
general  staff  kaowa  poaltlTely  that  Amer- 
ica's deterrent  wfll  not  be  used  to  protect 
Burope  and  th*  MATO  has  become  a  thin 
paper  ahleld. 

Tet,  Informed  nvnehmen  add.  tt  is  bard 
to  see  how  AaMTtea  can  move  to  another 
path  than  It  haa  tafean  atnoe  the  CTuban  af- 
fair whan  It  galiMd  a  ahort-llTed  rlctory. 
All  the  alllaiM*B  whMi  had  been  formulated 
slace  the  end  of  tb*  war  to  arreat  the  on- 
ward march  at  latamattonal  oommunlsm  at 
hU9»  sjpenaa  to  Ch*  American  taxpayer  are 
aow  falling  by  t^  wayalde.  And  the  preeent 
aeeommodattoii  pnllnlSB  of  the  admlnlstra- 
tlon  are  aooalaratlBf  Uwlr  dlalntegratlon. 

(Prom  tha  Alban  Standard  A  Review. 
Sapt.  S.  IMS) 

HsLr  Tova  Sxnatob 

With  tha  Ttsa^  of  Moaoow  auccessrully 
rammed  through  tha  8*nate  Foreign  ReU- 
tlons  Committee  for  the  consideration  oT  the 
Senate  as  a  whol*.  Caialrman  Ptri.aaicHT  has 
aald:  "Thar*  ia  bo  dlapoalUon  to  rush  thla." 

We  hope  th*  ebalnaan  is  right  and  that  all 
100  Senatuia  wtiUih  Includes  those  who 
moved  It  out  at  th*  oomalttee  room  onto  the 
floor — win  dellbacmt*  th*  polnta  on  which  It 
la  most  auspeot: 

1.  That  tha  Bads  (who  have  no  constitu- 
tional obUgatlon  to  r«apect  treaties  and  a 
record  of  noIatlBf  M  out  of  53  U^.  agree- 
ments) are  eager  for  It. 

2.  That  our  top  military  advisers  are  not. 
8.  That  Ita  laagwiffe  ts  so  foggy  that  the 

Secretary  of  Stat*  haa  had  to  explain  to  the 
eomnittee  that  tt  do**  ao  permit  m»  to  de- 
fend ourselTe*  wtth  our  nuclear  weapons. 

4.  That  tt  tSmmitf  and  speclScally  constl- 
totaa  atep  1  at  ati^  1  of  the  S-atage  pro- 
gram for  general  and  complete  disarmament 
In  a  peaceful  worM  aa  speQed  out  tn  Depart- 
ment of  Stat*  P«bUeat!on  nn  (preaented 
to  th*  leth  a*Mm  Aaaembly  of  the  UJr. 
and  released  Bq^tamber  IMl)  and  which 
ealla  tor  the  abaiMtaakment  of  our  Army,  Navy 
and  Atr  Foree  to  a  nc7.N.  Peace  Force." 

5.  That.  ouutTf  y  to  tradition,  and  with 
aoant  reepeet  tat  v*pr*a*ntatlTe  government. 


the  stgnaturee  of 

fixed  to  thla 

fraadulent 

to  the  Senate  by 

alo«^  tt 

Nor  ahould  th* 
at  PraaldeBt 
our  betrayal  by 


TO  natlona  were  af- 
t—obviously to  give  It 
'ore   being  preeented 
advlee  and  consent" 
aa  Instrument  of  state, 
forget  the  words 
IB  November  1061  on 
Kuaslans   In    the   first 


t  to  atop  nvelear  testing.  He  said 
ea.  It  la  their  fault,  and 
tt  la  our  fault." 

ivee  need  and  dee- 

and    consent — from 

oollectlvely.    from    the 

withhold  It  now.  in 

I,  must  feel  the  added 

If  they  are  called  upon 

of  that  dreadful 

that  Dr.  Edward  TeUer 


"If  tikey  fooled 
tf  they  fool  va 

B«t  the  Senaton 
p«rately    waa% 
their    constituenta; 
Watloa.     And 
thee*  final  fateful 
pangs  of 
to  shar*  th* 
and  traglo 
haa  warned  us  of. 


Tax  TB>r  Bam  Txxatt 

(By  Aabert  MorrU) 

The  bearlnaa  baJca*  Oie  joint  Scaate  oom- 
mltteee  on  the  taat  ban  treaty  have 


after  the  appearance  of  44  witnesses.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  the  last  one  of  these.  With 
the  hearings  over,  the  scene  now  shifts  to 
the  Senate  fioor.  It  Is  the  consensus  In 
Washington  that  unless  the  people  are  heard 
from  to  the  contrary,  the  treaty  will  be 
ratified  by  a  clear  margin. 

The  turning  point  in  the  bearings  proved 
to  be  the  testimony  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  that  they  could  reconcile  the  treaty 
with  national  security  on  condition  that 
certain  safeguards  such  as  "comprehensive 
and  aggressive  underground  tssting  to  the 
limit  of  the  treaty"  and  a  standby  apptu'atus 
prepared  to  test  In  the  atmosphere  If  neces- 
sary, be  implemented.  They  earlier  had  op- 
poeed  this  treaty.  The  warning  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Teller.  Qenerals  Thomas  S  Power, 
Nathan  P.  Twining  and  Admiral  Arlelgh 
Burke  could  not  ofTset  the  testimony  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  during  the  hearings. 

This  test  ban  treaty  is  expressly  made  a 
first  step  toward  "an  agreement  on  generaJ 
and  complete  disarmament  '  The  preamble 
makea  the  point  that  the  "principal  aim"  of 
the  signatoriea  Is  "disarmament."  Moreover 
the  outline  of  the  treaty  we  have  put  on  the 
table  at  Geneva  speclftcAlly  provides  that  the 
test  ban  treaty  become  an  "annex"  of  that 
treaty  when  signed. 

I  believe  that  these  safeguards  will  grad- 
ually be  frittered  away  In  the  spirit  of  the 
UN.  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  disarmament 
negotiations  that  will  now  t>e  commencing. 
That  Is  the  record  of  our  performance  In 
the  past.  The  Conun  unlets  are  working  on 
the  assumption  that,  with  disarmament,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  resist  their  "national 
liberation  struggle." 

The  Soviets  have  a  clearcut  lead  over  us 
In  high-yield  testing.  They  now  have  time 
to  translate  theL-  scientific  discoveries  from 
those  tests  Into  lethal  weapons  and  carriers. 
We  also  know  they  will  teat  again  when  they 
are  ready.  That  probably  will  not  be  until 
after  the  1004  election. 

Much  will  be  made  tn  the  weeks  ahead  of 
the  so-called  reservations.  The  treaty  Itself 
is  clear.  It  outlaws  "any  nuclear  weapon 
teat  exploalon,  or  any  other  nuclear  ezplo- 
Bion"  except  underground  wben  the  nuclear 
explosions  do  not  send  radioactive  debris 
outside  one's  borders.  The  President,  more- 
over, tn  tranamltting  the  treaty  to  the  Sen- 
ate, said  that  "this  treaty  is  the  whole  agree- 
ment •   •    •   the  treaty  speaks  for  Itself  " 

The  State  Department  contends  that  "any 
other  nuclear  ezploeion"  does  not  mean  any 
detonation  on  behalf  of  an  ally  attacked  or 
In  our  own  self-defense  Thla  Interpreta- 
tion goes  against  the  clear  wording  of  the 
agreement.  There  Is  nothing  In  Interna- 
tional law  to  support  a  oontentlon  that  the 
rule  of  construction  of  a  treaty  Is  any  dif- 
ferent In  this  reepeet  than  the  rule  of  oon- 
struetton  of  a  statute  or  any  legal  document. 
namely  If  a  document  Is  clear  on  Its  face, 
recourse  may  not  be  had  to  any  other  source. 

The  State  Department  Justifles  Its  Inter- 
pretation by  consulting  the  mlnutea  of  dls- 
cxisslons  during  the  negotiations  to  Justify 
Its  position.  But  then  It  does  not  make 
these  available  In  their  entirety  to  the  Sen- 
ate. It  also  comes  up  with  the  conclusion 
that  detonations  for  peaceful  purpoees,  such 
as  canal  building  are  proscribed. 

A  reservation  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  U 
a  unilateral  act.  Other  nations  have  signed 
on  the  basis  of  a  clearly  worded  treaty  This 
"reservation"  Is  being  considered  to  obviate 
renegotiation.  By  that  very  fact  It  is  beg- 
ging the  centrtU  issue — the  meeting  of  minds. 

The  other  serious  development  stems  from 
the  wording  of  the  preamble  which  says  that 
"the  principal  aim'  of  the  signatories  (In- 
cluding the  United  States)  Is  disarmament 
When  a  treaty  Is  ratified,  according  to  article 
VZ  at  our  Constitution  it  becomes  "the 
supreme  law  of  the  land"  ooequal  with  the 
Constitution. 


What  does  the  ratification  of  this  principal 
aim  "of  disarmament''  do  to  the  law  of  our 
land?  Does  it  provide  authority  for  legal 
action  not  now  authorised  by  the  Constitu- 
tion? Does  it  set  the  stage  for  executive 
action  by  the  President  to  Implement  con- 
gressional grant  of  authority  covering 
"  d  iaarmamen  t "  7 

AU  in  ail.  I  firmly  believe  thU  treaty  is 
fraught  with  dangers  to  our  security  and  to 
our  Constitution. 


(From  the  Columbia  Record,  Sept.  5.  1»63] 

STSAuaa  Lnrrs  Taaps  in  Nucxbab  Test  Ban 
TaxATT — FoaMKX  ABC  Hxao:  "WB'aa  Walk- 
mo  Into  Thxm" 

(NoTx — Being  in  a  minority  Is  nothing  new 
for  Adm.  Lewis  L  Strauss,  former  chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  He  was  In  the  minority 
In  1945  when  he  urged  that  atomic  bombs 
should  not  t>e  dropped  without  warning  on 
Japanese  cities:  in  1947  when  he  Insisted  on 
establishing  a  monitor  system  to  see  If  the 
Soviets  were  testing  nuclear  weapons;  In 
1949  when  be  warned  that  unleaa  we  devel- 
oped a  hydrogen  bomb  the  Soviets  might  do 
so  first:  In  1958  wben  he  told  the  Senate 
that  the  Russians  would  probably  violate  a 
test  ban  moratorium.  Hla  i>ast  record  of  be- 
ing in  a  minority  that  turned  out  to  be  right 
entitles  his  present  views  on  a  test  ban 
treaty  to  a  careful  bearing  by  all  Americans. ) 
(By  Lewis  L.  Strauss) 

Washington. — From  time  to  time  in  the 
past.  It  has  been  said  that  the  ultimate  In 
nuclear  weap>ons  had  been  Invented  and 
nothing  more  could  be  expected  to  accrue 
from  further  research  and  test.  The  reali- 
ties, however,  have  been  otherwise. 

Since  1948.  testing  has  continually  sup- 
plied military  requirements  for  weapons  of 
both  far  greater  power  emd  of  substantially 
less  power  than  the  prototype  atomic  bombs 
of  World  War  II.  Also,  as  a  result  of  testing, 
we  now  have  weapons  of  more  certain  dellv- 
erablUty  because  of  the  decrease  in  alze  and 
weight,  specialiaed  weapons  for  specific  mili- 
tary uses:  a  variety  of  tactical  weapons;  and 
weapons  with  dramatically  reduced  radio- 
active fallout. 

In  fact,  with  further  teating,  we  are  as- 
sured that  fallout  may  be  further  reduced 
to  something  approaching  zero. 

At  one  time  or  another  mtmy  of  these  ad- 
vances were  believed  impossible.  It  was 
once  said  that  the  thermonuclear  weapon, 
even  if  it  could  be  built,  could  be  gotten  to 
a  target  only  by  oxcart.  At  that  time.  I 
was  one  of  a  small  minority  which  included 
Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the  late  Karl  T.  Compton. 
the  late  Dr.  Ernest  O.  Lawrence,  a  Nobel 
Prise  winner,  and  the  late  Oordon  Dean, 
subsequently  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  We  believed  the  contrary  and 
contended  against  great  odds  because  of  our 
conviction  that  world  freedom  would  be  for- 
feited If  the  Communist  government  per- 
fected such  a  weapon  before  we  did. 

I  wished  with  all  my  heart  that  the  oxcart 
forecast  would  prove  to  t>e  right  and  the 
hydrogen  bomb  Impossible  to  make.  It  be- 
came a  reality. 

NO    KND 

It  was  once  said  that  the  idea  of  a  "clean" 
bomb — the  nuclear  weapon  with  reduced 
fallout  and  therefore  with  vast  engineering 
potential  for  peace — waa  nonsense.  But  it. 
also,  became  a  reality.  The  point  is  that 
weapons  have  undergone  great  changes  that 
could  not  be  demonstrated  without  tests. 
Without  tests,  Uiey  could  not  have  been  put 
Into  manufacture  and  added  to  our  arsenals. 
There  Is  no  end  to  invention,  and  we  have 
no  monopoly  on  ingenuity. 

There  are  other  purposes  In  testing  be- 
sides the  specialization  and  Improvement  of 
weapons.  We  test  to  be  sure  that  the  weap- 
on and  Its  carrier  will  function  together  as 
a  dependable  system.     Fven  If  weapon  de- 
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velopment  ahotUd  be  froaan  la  it*  pr***Dt 
state,  the  carrier  of  th*  v*apoa  moot  prob- 
ably will  be  as  revolutionary  In  th*  futur* 
as  the  guided  missU*  and  th*  PoUrU  vub- 
marlne  ar*  today  by  oomparlaon  with  th* 
state  of  mlUtary  art  only  10  abort  year*  a«o 
when  neither  of  these  existed. 

When  new  devloea  are  Invented,  they  o*a 
only  be  dependably  mated  to  the  weapon  by 
testing. 

The  coming  months  ahould  also  ■** 
marked  development  In  antlmlsalht  cyatams 
Bo  critical  to  our  defenae.  The**,  to  b*  de- 
pendable, can  only  be  tasted  In  th*  atmo*- 
phere. 

BtTSaiANS  ABSSD 

There  are  other  reasons  for  conducting 
tests  such  as  to  determine  the  efloot*  of 
very  large  enemy  weapons  on  our  military 
installations,  on  shelters  for  our  elvUlan 
population,  and  on  our  oommunloatlon  sys- 
tem. The  SovleU  appear  to  b*  ah**d  of  us 
m  the  area  of  large  explosions.  Without 
thU  knowledge,  we  will  b*  operaUng  la  th* 
dark  ahould  another  war  ooeur. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  we  hare  main- 
tained the  nuclear  superiority  to  the  So- 
vleU which  we  so  clearly  enjoyed  prior  to 
1961  and  there  are  othor  asaertlons  to  th* 
contrary,  particularly  In  respect  of  iwlt 
weapon  power.  I  can  throw  no  light  on  this 
dilTerence.  and  it  may  b*  that  an  un*qulvo- 
cal  comparison  la  not  poestbls  for  anyoo*  to 
make. 

But  of  this  we  may  be  oertaln — 

Inventlveneaa  haa  not  oeased  and  today's 
weapons  are  not  as  Important  as  tamorro*r%. 
Neither  American  scientists  nor  Busstan 
scientists  are  likely  to  leave  off  thinfcing 
about  the  subject.  The  Inevitable  result  of 
thinking  about  It  la  that  nsw  Ideas  for  both 
weapona  and  oountei  measures  axe  sure  to  be 
b(H-n.  Some  of  these  new  Ideas  may  be 
proved  by  tests  underground.  Some  will  not 
be. 

A  radical  new  weapon  breakthrough  or  a 
discovery  In  counter-meaaure  systems,  sud- 
denly tested  and  found  to  work,  could  put 
the  poaaeeaor  nation  in  command  of  world 
events.  We  ourselves  were  twice  In  that  po- 
sition, first  with  our  Invention  of  the  fls- 
sion  bocnb  and  later  of  the  fusion  bomb.  Of 
course,  we  never  considered  making  such  use 
of  our  advantage. 

ONX  TCBT 

But  what  If.  In  the  future,  the  alttwtlon 
is  reversed,  aa  weU  It  may  be?  For  instance. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Soviets  might  elect 
cheating  with  a  single  small  atmo*pherle 
test  which  coxild  even  eacape  detection  but 
that  one  test  alone  would  not  be  of  much 
significance.  This  statement,  iinfortunate- 
ly,  will  not  stand  up  In  the  llfl^t  Of 
history. 

Only  one  teat  proved  the  atomic  bomb  and 
only  one  test  {M-oved  the  principle  of  the 
H  bomb.  If  such  a  radical  Invention  is  made 
on  our  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  provable 
only  by  testing  It  above  groimd.  the  test  ban 
treaty  firmly  shacklea  our  hands.  Thus 
paralyzed  to  act,  we  can  only  file  the  idea 
away  In  a  safe  and  pray  fervently  that  the 
same  Invention  will  not  occur  to  scientists 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  Un- 
fortunately, the  well-recognlaed  phenomenon 
of  simultaneous  invention  may  operate, 
against  us. 

If  the  breakthrough  Is  made  on  the  other 
Bide  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  ia  there  anything 
upon  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  conse- 
quences? Would  the  Soviets  in  that  eir- 
cumstance,  or  other  circumstances  favorable 
to  them,  clandeatlnely  breach  the  treaty? 
There  are  some  criteria  upon  which  to  form 
a  Judgment.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to 
refer  to  more  than  the  50  treaty  vlolatians 
In  the  past,  often  explained  away  as  the  ac- 
tions of  a  Soviet  regime  which  no  longer 
exists. 


sciaMTiai's  SHtus 

Only  4  years  ago,  a  distinguished  scientist, 
wlio  was  a  principal  advisor  to  our  team 
nsfotiating  a  test  ban  with  the  Russians, 
pubncly  stated  that  it  fell  to  him  to  Imply 
to  the  Russian  scientists  that  we  consid- 
ered them  capable  of  cheating.  He  wrote 
that  he  felt  deeply  embarrassed  and  thought 
they  would  have  been  justified  U  they  had 
"considered  this  an  Insult  and  had  walked 
out  of  the  negotiations  in  disgust." 

The  Russian  scientists  for  whose  sensi- 
tivity our  scientist  had  so  admirable  a  re- 
gard were  not  so  thtn-aklnned.  At  that  very 
%\Tntt  they  must  have  been  engaged  In  mas- 
sive preparations  for  cheating  on  a  massive 
scale.  In  barely  12  months  after  his  words 
were  written,  they  staged  a  series  of  tests 
which,  for  number  and  size  of  weapons,  as- 
tonlahed  the  world. 

TbiM  "contemptuous"  breach  of  faith,  to 
use  President  Kennedy's  appropriate  adjec- 
tive, seems  already  forgotten  by  many  Amer- 
lyAii[a  rt  took  place  3  years  ago.  and  we  can 
shorten  the  focus  still  further. 

CoBunitting  the  good  faith  of  his  govem- 
msnt  to  the  test  ban  treaty,  we  find  the  name 
■igri^rf  to  it  for  the  Soviet  Government  is  that 
of  the  foreign  minister,  Mr.  Gromyko.  Leas 
than  10  months  ago.  this  same  official,  repre- 
senting the  same  government,  sat  In  the 
White  House  with  our  President  and  gave 
htm  other  solenm  assurances  on  behalf  of 
his  princii)al  and  his  government. 

Shortly  afterward,  on  the  night  of  October 
33  loag  t*>»"  10  months  ago — while  a 
ttvnyr^  NaUon  listened,  the  President,  in 
tones  of  Justified  outrage,  described  the  bare- 
fg0a4  deceit  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected. Twice  in  quoting  Mr.  Gromyko.  the 
rioelrlrnt  interrupted  his  narrative  to  say, 
"that  statMnent  was  also  false." 


R  is  an  Interesting  commentary  on  our 
%\mM  that  we  negotiate  with  a  man  who  con- 
ducted himself  in  this  manner  toward  our 
Chief  Kiecutlve.  However,  since  this  is  ap- 
parently standard  procedures  for  the  Soviet 
Qovemment.  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  ask  what  our  negotiators  now  feel 
endows  thU  latest  Soviet  commitment  with 
instant  credibility. 

Those  who  see  a  fundamental  change  In 
Soviet  policy  because  of  the  differences  which 
seem  to  have  developed  between  the  Rusalan 
and  Chinese  dictatorships  might  examine 
with  profit  photogrHJbs  recenUy  published 
ahcywlng  the  ardent  embraces  exchanged  in 
B*lgrsd*  between  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  ICar- 
ahalTlto.  Their  recent  bitter  ideological  dlf- 
fsrennes  have  apparently  evaporated.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  Mr.  Mao  Tse-tung  could  be- 
come comrades  again  well  before  we  ever 
knew  of  it.  At  any  rate,  their  differences 
toiMj  ar*  a  shaky  foundation  for  ovir  confl- 
d*nc«  in  th*  word  of  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
meat. 

Za  deeoribing  the  tre&ty.  several  statements 
luiT«  been  made  to  the  effect  that  It  ts  iden- 
tical with  a  propoeal  made  by  President 
Klaenhower  in  1859.  Although  the  state- 
ments were  undoubtedly  made  in  good  faith. 
President  Eisenhower  has  pointed  out  their 
fundamental  error.  In  1959,  we  had  reason- 
able cvldenoe  that  we  were  well  ahead  of  the 
Soviets  in  our  nticlear  armament.  The  Rus- 
sian test  program  with  which  they  surprised 
the  world  In  19«1  altered  that  condition,  and 
the  sitttation  today  is  not  a  parallri  of  that 
whleh  prevailed  when  President  Blsenhower's 
proposal  was  made.  That  is  one  of  the  two 
masons  why  the  treaty  and  his  proposal  can- 
not t>e  represented  as  one  and  the  same. 

CUXIOtTS    WOK08 

More  Importantly,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Xlsenhower  proposal  which  wotild  have  {He- 
vented  us  from  using  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  aid  our  allies  or  other  free  nations,  if 
we  elected  to  do  so,  in  the  event  that  they 
became  the  victims  of  Communist  attack.    As 


reported  In  the  press,  the  text  of  article  I  of 
the  proposed  treaty  reads:  •'Bach  of  the 
parties  to  this  treaty  undertakes  to  prohibit, 
to  prevent  and  not  to  carry  out  any  nuclear 
weapon  test  esfdoston.**  And  then  comes 
these  puBllng  words,  "or  any  other  nuclear 
explosion  at  any  place  under  Its  Jurisdiction 
or  control." 

What  these  last  IS  words  are  Intended  to 
accomplish  \b  obscure.  If  they  mean  what 
they  say,  then  should  any  of  our  NATO 
aUles  be  attacked,  or  If,  for  instance,  IndU 
should  be  Invaded  by  Communist  China,  or 
Korea  again  invaded  by  the  Reds,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  send  to  their  aid  any  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  since,  to  do  so,  would  be 
to  permit  or  produce  "other  nuclear  explo- 
sions." We  covild,  of  course,  decide  to  with- 
draw from  the  treaty  but  only  after  giving 
3  months'  notice  in  advance.  In  terms  of 
modern  warfare,  this  would  be  far  too  late. 
This  part  of  the  treaty  Is  an  effective  manacle 
upon  our  aid  In  time  of  crisis. 

We  have  been  told  that  this  clause  does  not, 
in  fact,  mean  what  it  appears  to  say  and 
that  a  reservation  to  clear  up  this  ambiguity 
will  be  tmaccepteble  to  the  Sovlete  and  that 
the  treaty,  in  consequence,  win  be  wrecked. 
The  Elsenhower  proposal  was  not  designed 
to  prevent  us  from  coming  to  the  aid  of  our 
aUtes,  and  It  Is  not  proper  to  equate  his 
proposal  of  1959  wltb  the  present  treaty. 

ANOTBza  raujicT 

There  Is  another  fallacy  connected  with 
the  advocacy  of  the  treaty.  It  ia  the  state- 
ment that  it  will  prevent  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  other  nations.  This  is  an 
area  of  opinion  which  cannot  be  affirmatively 
supported,  but  it  is  not  explalnnd  bow  the 
existence  of  the  treaty  will  in  th*  least  In- 
hibit the  Intent  of  China  to  **cure  atomic 
bombs.  It  is,  of  course,  beyond  the  ci^a- 
blllty  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nations 
which  are  now  signatories  to  the  treaty. 

Early  ratification  of  the  treaty  now  ap- 
pears probable  on  the  premise  that  it  Is  in 
the  public  interest  on  balance — a  value 
Judgment,  Insupporteble  by  proof,  and  with 
which  I  wish  that  I  could  see  my  way  to 
agree.  I  am  concerned  as  a  private  citizen 
that  there  are  risks  to  our  coimtry  which 
the  present  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  other 
treaty  advocates  concede  to  exist  and  which 
some  former  members  of  the  Joint  chiefs, 
among  them  Admiral  Radford.  General 
Twining,  and  Admiral  Burke,  regard  as  In- 
acceptoble  risks.  To  reduce  thme  risks  as 
far  as  possible,  witnesses  have  propoeed 
various  reservations  which  the  Senate  might 
make  and  which  do  not  require  rejection  of 
the  treaty. 


TWO 


VATIONS 


One  of  these  reservations  is  to  the  affect 
that  we  should  prsservc  the  right  to  con- 
struct harbors,  canala,  and  other  peaceful 
works  by  the  use  of  nuclaar  *xplosives.  ei- 
ther within  our  own  territory  or  on  the 
territory  of  friendly  nations  requesting  or 
permitting  such  peaceful  ^plications  of 
nuclear  engineering. 

Another  and  more  important  reservation 
offered  by  General  Elsenhower  would  pro- 
vide that  in  the  event  of  any  armed  ag- 
gression endangering  a  vital  intereat  of  the 
United  Stetes,  this  Nation  would  be  the  sole 
Judge  of  the  kind  and  type  of  weaponry 
and  equipment  tt  would  employ,  as  well 
as  the  timing  of  their  use. 

In  concltislon.  may  I  note  that,  because 
ctvUized  man  abhors  war,  he  Is  attracted 
by  any  apparenUy  reasonable  proposal  that 
bears  the  label  of  peace.  Too  often,  how- 
ever, and  reoognlted  too  late,  a  pact  hailed 
by  a  hopeful  majority  as  signaling  peace 
In  our  time  actually  turns  out  to  be  a  first 
step  on  the  path  to  dlsaater.  Slaoe  the  birth 
of  our  Nation,  It  haa  been  our  strength, 
which  haa  preserved  our  freedom.  As  far 
as  one  can  see  ahead,  our  strength  is  our 
most  dependable,  if  not  our  only,  assurance 
of  peace. 
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(Oa.)  ObroaieU. 
f.lMtl 

8«n*tar  BMHMB B.  BOTHO.  bM^Mwt  ttM 
nnclMtf  tMk  feMi  imam  b«afc  ta  proper  pw- 
•p«etlT«. 

Before  Um  tMt  ten  treaty  wm  necotutwl  In 
Uomeom  In  Mtf.  MmmUm't  Joint  ChUf  at 
BUM  Toteed  ttMAr  oppoattkm  to  raali  «  pMt 

A   treety   would   not 

IntereeU.  they  aeld.  be- 

jMbjtl  our  national  defense 


on   military 


It 
to 

Willie  tbe  tnmtf  waa  being  necotlated  and 
immediately  artw  It  waa  alcned.  other  Amer- 
icans well  mwd  tn  tbe  requlremenu  of  our 
rtjf^nt  aUuetiira  and  tbe  ttatua  of  the  anna 
race  came  tortb  to  oppoee  the  treaty  for  ee- 
curlty  reeaona  Xmpoalnc  teetlmony  waa  of- 
fered to  amnwt  tbe  Ttew  that  the  VS.  Sen- 
ate ibould  rriwt  tbe  treaty  because  of  the 
military  dlsaovaBtagaa  it  holds  for  the  free 
world. 

But  then  propQoenU  of  the  treaty  suc- 
ceeded la  ihUtt]^  tbe  spotlight  away  from 
military  aapaeti  off  tbe  pact.  They  ham- 
maracl  away  at  tbe  diplomatic  and  political 
impUeatlona  at  tba  terthcomlng  aenau  vote. 
A  pubUo  npiatwi  poU  taken  In  the  waka  of 
ebullient  tetanMktlOBal  aplriu  at  the  time  of 
the  treaty  -«f*««»g  waa  produced  to  "proTe" 
that  7S  peroant  off  tbe  American  people  fsT- 
ored  aenata  lallBnallim  lYeaty  advocatee 
foreeaat  iMHatlnn  trooMe  for  any  Senator 
who  voted  ^BliMt  tbe  treaty  and  dire  Inter- 
nattonal  coanfVHMee  for  the  United  Statee. 
If  the  Ocnata  tallsd  to  approre  it. 

Svaa  tbe  JolBt  Oblefk  of  Staff  were  per- 
suadsd  to  plaea  poUtleal  considerations 
abaod  of  mBilMy  rlaks  In  their  teetlmony 
before  Beaat*  asmmltteee.  As  a  ree\ilt.  they 
gave  tbeir  q;aalM*d  approval  to  ratification, 
although  oaa  of  tbam — Air  Force  Oen.  Cur- 
tto  Lelfay — mad*  tt  dear  he  would  not  have 
■anctlooed  tba  Haaty  before  It  was  signed. 

With  moat  off  tbe  emphasis  centered  on  In- 
ternational aad  domeetlc  politics,  the  treaty 
appeared  headed  for  smooth  aaUlng  through 
the  Senate. 

But  now  ooaaa  Senator  Rcaanx.  with  an 
aMiat  from  nwatfif  Jokm  SmrNia,  off  Ifflssls- 
b1|^  and  Saaator  Siaoic  TumMotro,  of 
South  CardUaa.  to  get  the  teat  ban  debate 
back  on  tba  traek. 

OpMlrtTH  ••  tlM  unquoetloned  leading  Sen- 
ate authcrtty  on  nn**^^"*'  defense,  the  emi- 
nent Oaorglaa  bM  daclared: 

"Z  have  stiadlod  tbla  matter  aa  carefully  as 
I  could  and  eoneludert  that.  In  good  oon- 
■clence.  I  eaniko*  support  the  treaty." 

SmNOi  aad  TmuuMOwm,  two  other  mem- 
bere  of  Roaami.'fe  Armed  Sentcea  CkMnmlttee. 
^iTo  formally  aaaooneed  their  oppoettlon  to 
the  treaty  on  tba  eva  of  the  Senate  floor  de- 
bate, whleb  beglaa  today. 

Srawina.  la  a  abort  floor  speech,  cited  the 
"serlooa  and  formidable"  treaty.  Robszli. 
said  he  wovM  watt  unUl  thu  week  to  dls- 
cloae  hla  leaaons  In  a  detailed  Senate  speech. 
but  he  made  tt  clear  that  national  security  u 
the  baala  for  hla  oppoaltlon 

The  Katlon  owee  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
RnaaxLL  for  raatorlng  the  vital  defense  eon- 
ilderaUona  to  tbelr  proper  place  of  promi- 
nence. Xven  aa  he  announced  his  oppoal- 
tlon— which  aotamatlcally  changed  the  vot- 
ing outlook  eooalderably.  RtraaaLx  conceded 
that  treaty  proponanta  probably  have 
»»wM»gh  TTTttT  TWiim'tt^^  to  Insure  ratification 
of  thepaet. 

Whether  tbay  have  or  haven  t.  the  Geor- 
gian has  iilaiiliil  wliat  should  be  the  para- 
mount taana  at  stake.  If  as  many  as  SS  Sen- 
ators are  ao*  wimac  to  }oln  him  In  defeating 
the  treaty  wbaa  the  vote  comes.  It  will  be 
becauae  they  placed  political  considerations 
ahead  off  nuudmnm  national  security. 


(Prom  the  Aogxista  (Oa.)  Ohronlcle.  Sept.  T. 

IMSI 

Wtu.  m  SaWATs  Txm.Bt 

flenat<^  Bua^rr  HuicrMaaT  advances  as  one 

off  the  prlnolpal  rsesoni  for  the  Senate  to 

support  the  propoeed  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 

the  argument  that   If   It   were   not   In   our 

national    Intereet    "our    Oovernment    would 

not  have  worked  for  and  then  signed"  It. 

This  reasoning  by  the  liberal  Democrat 
from  Mlnneeota  attributes  to  the  White 
House  and  the  SUU  Department  an  omni- 
science which  we  doubt  they  deserve  But 
more  Importantly.  It  obviates  the  historic 
"advise  and  consent"  role  of  the  Senate  In 
matters  brought  before  It  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovernment. 

It  prsauppoees  that  any  treaty  offered  on 
any  subject  and  with  any  nation  Is  a  flawless 
document  and  a  consummate  instrument  and 
la  to  be  blindly  rubber-stamped  by  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

To  accept  that  premise  Is  to  negate  that 
portion  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  to 
the  Senate  the  responsibility  and  obligation 
to  BcruUnlae  all  treaties  negoUated  In  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  turn  down  any 
that  It  might  feel  U  not  In  the  national 
Interest. 

RuMPHasTB  argument  on  this  point  Is  as 
specious,  Incidentally,  as  Is  another  he  ad- 
vances He  claims  It  should  be  adopted  be- 
cause a  poll  has  shown  that  the  treaty 
Is  •upport^d  by  73  percent  of  the  American 
people 

A  cogent  point  raUed  by  Senator  Basbt 
OoLAWATsa  In  one  of  his  statements  answered 
that  latter  claim,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned 
The  flrst  week  after  the  treaty  was  Initialed 
tn  Ifoecow,  said  the  Arlaonlan,  a  distinct 
volume  of  mall  coming  to  the  Senate  favored 
the  treaty  proposal  As  he  said,  that  vras 
natural.  The  negoUators.  the  President. 
Premier  Khrxishchev.  all  were  pictured  In 
such  high  splrlU  over  the  treaty  That 
•plrlt.   said   OoLDWATxa,    was  contagious. 

Last  week,  however,  be  said,  another  check 
of  mall  showed  that  support  for  the  treaty 
was  dwindling  throughout  the  Nation. 

We  suspect  a  more  current  poll  of  people 
would  show  the  same  results 

In  fact,  a  national  poll  most  likely  would. 
In  our  opinion,  reflect  strong  support  for 
Oolowatkb'b  suggestion  that  the  United 
Statee  require  Russia  to  remove  Its  troops 
from  Cuba  as  a  condition  of  the  test  ban 
treaty 

Admittedly,  this  should  have  been  written 
Into  the  treaty  before  it  was  Initialed  In  Moa- 
cow.  a  BUggeatlon  which  the  Chronicle  Itself 
made  at  the  time.  That  Is  wasn't,  however, 
doesn't  mean  that  the  United  States  must 
always  Ignore  Its  own  self-lntereats.  nor  Is 
the  Ume  too  late  now 

That  many  Americans  seem  willing  to  find 
fault  with  the  propoeal  that  this  country 
place  Its  welfare  In  the  balance  In  Its  nego- 
tlatloiu  with  the  deceitful  Soviet  Union 
smacks  of  a  timidity  and  a  naivete  111  befit- 
ting a  nation  of  our  strength  and  Integrity 

(From  the  Economic  Council  Letter.  Sept    1 

loa^i 

RusaiAN  RouLxrra 

The  Moscow  Treaty,  for  cessation  of  nu- 
clear testing,  except  underwater,  Is  the  flrst 
step  in  Implementing  the  program  for  total 
disarmament  usually  referred  to  as  7277. 

This  program  was  approved  In  essence  by 
President  Kennedy  before  the  U.N.  Assembly 
In  1961.  The  detailed  agreement  for  dU- 
armament  In  three  stagea  vras  submitted  to 
the  United  NaUons  the  same  day  by  the 
U.S.  Government  as  the  ofllclal  document 
recording  the  terms  of  the  agreement  ac- 
cepted by  our  Government  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  may,  as  we  said  recently,  have  the 
legal  statxis  of  an  executive  agreement  and 
therefore  be  part  of  the  Constitution.     The 


purpoee  of  the  preeent  treaty  then  would  be 
to  get  the  Senate's  approval  on  reoord. 

On  June  I  of  thU  year  we  reported  to  you. 
in  OouncU  liSttsr  6I».  that  aome  major 
agreement  was  In  ths  oding  twtween  the 
Soviet  Goverimient  and  ours,  with  the  climax 
set  probably  for  a  meeUng  In  Ronos  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Premier  Khrushchev 
The  death  of  the  Pope  made  that  timing 
impossible.  But  Mr  Harrlman  was  Imme- 
diately dispatched  to  Moscow  and  the  Treaty 
of  Moscow  was  brought  forth. 

Debate  on  this  teat  ban  treaty  may  be  the 
most  Important  debate  ever  held  in  the  US 
Senate 

DiaSBKTUfO    OriNION 

The  executive  branch  today  has  an  army 
of  experts,  political,  military,  sclenUflc.  vir- 
tually all  of  whom  can  be  brought  forward 
to  tesUfy  that  thU  treaty  Is  a  giant  step  to- 
ward peace  More  Important  even,  the  Amer- 
ican executive  branch  has  over  the  last  30 
yaars  been  transformed,  from  a  loose  repre- 
senUtlve  structure,  mirroring  as  many 
shades  of  opinion  as  there  were  In  the  coun- 
try, to  a  tight  monolithic  structure,  under 
which  It  Is  nearly  Impoealble  for  dissenUng 
opinions  to  reach  the  public.  This  control 
extends  In  fact  to  private  flrma  dependent  on 
Government  contracts,  and  to  unlveralty  ex- 
perts dependent  upon  Government  subsidies 
for  reeearch.  Near  unanimity  In  favor  of  the 
treaty  U  therefore  to  be  expected.  The  least 
expression  of  dissent  U  highly  significant. 

Hearings  are  being  held  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  whoee  chslr- 
man.  Senator  FuLsajoKT  (Democrat  of  Ar- 
kansas). Is  wholly  committed  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  coexistence  on  which  the  treaty  reats. 
The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Committee  were  persuaded 
to  hold  Joint  hearings  with  Foreign  Relations, 
under  the  chairmanahlp  of  FuLAaioirr 
These  commltteea  allotted  S  weeks  for  hear- 
ings, a  weeks  for  supporters  and  a  third  week 
(the  week  of  the  civil  rlghU  march)  for 
opponenta.  One  Congressman  who  asked  for 
an  hour  to  present  his  objections  was  told 
that  the  limit  was  10  minutes,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  congreaalonal  courtesy  he  could  have 
15  minutes. 

Impreealve  military  and  technical  testi- 
mony Is  now  coming  out  againat  the  treaty, 
even  from  Government  experta.  Gen,  Ciirtia 
B.  LeMay.  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  said  that 
militarily  he  saw  a  great  dlaadvantage  but 
politically  a  net  advantage.  LeMay  said  Sec- 
retary McNamara  had  never  consulted  him — 
the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff — on  the  treaty 
Air  Force  Gen.  Thomas  3.  Powers.  Chief  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command,  said  the  test 
ban  treaty  was  not  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  States.  He  did  not  have  confi- 
dence that  the  United  SUtes  would  maintain 
its  nuclear  superiority  If  the  treaty  were 
signed,  and  our  nuclear  superiority  was.  he 
believed,  "the  only  present  deterrent  to  war." 
All  honor  to  General  Powers  and  General 
LeMay  It  takes  almost  unbelievable  courage 
for  any  Individual  in  high  office  to  obey  his 
conscience  and  take  a  stand  against  the  Gov- 
ernment monolith. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
General  LeMay  waa  not  appointed  Air  Chlel 
for  a  full  term,  but  only  for  1  year.  It  Is 
reported  that  Adm.  George  Anderson,  former 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  was  not  re- 
appointed because  he  was  opposed  to  the  test 
ban  treaty.  We  will  watch  with  Interest  to 
■ee  how  long  It  Is  before  General  Powers  Is 
promoted  from  command  of  SAC  to  some  Job 
which  has  prestige  but  no  defense  respon- 
sibilities. 

If  Congress  served  no  other  purpoee.  It 
would  t>e  a  priceless  safeguard  for  our  coun- 
try, because  it  delays  and  makes  iiu>re  diffi- 
cult the  punishment  of  Oovernment  officials 
who  think  they  should  tell  the  American 
people  the  dangerous  truth. 
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The  honor  roll  of  good  publlo 
must  also  Include  Dr.  Teller,  famoua 
In  nuclear  science,  who  eald  tlM  treaty  would 
be  a  dreadful  and  tragic  mistake  for  tba 
United  Statee.  We  wish  we  oould  name  all 
the  men  of  honor  who  are  trying  to  give  tbe 
American  people  their  best  Judgment  en 
these  difficult  mstters. 

THE    POLmCAL    I8SITX 

We  shall  confine  our  analysis  to  one  area 
which  we  think  Is  least  Ukely  to  be  exam- 
ined— the  political.  Our  concern  Is  this:  Is 
the  test  ban  treaty  a  complete  package,  to 
be  Judged  In  Itself,  or  U  It  an  Innocent- 
appearing  part  In  a  carefuUy  deelgned  long- 
rj-nge  plan  for  ends  about  which  we  are  not 
told?  We  are  certain  the  Senators  will  care- 
fully examine  the  words  of  the  treaty  Itself. 
but  we  are  not  so  hopeful  they  will  examine 
this  treaty  as  a  critical  link  In  a  much  larger. 
more  ambitious  design  for  shaping  American 
foreign  and  military  poUcles.  We  shall  try 
to  define  the  questions.  If  not  the  anawws. 

If.  as  we  beUeve.  this  treaty  U  only  part 
of  a  grand  design,  then  the  other  parte  of  It 
are  already  prepared  and  ready  for  adoption 
at  a  predetermined  pace. 

The  archltecte  of  this  grand  dealgn  have 
reaUy  been  quite  frank  about  the  next  steps. 
It  Is  obvious  that  this  test  ban  treaty  will  be 
followed  flrst  by  the  successive  steps  listed 
In  the  United  States-U.SSJl.  agreement,  or 
7377.  These  Include  further  abandonment 
of  military  bases,  demobilizing  of  mlwHe- 
carrylng  equipment  (the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand?) .  reduction  of  military  training,  and 
aboUUon  of  West  Point.  Annapolis,  and  the 
Air  Force  Academy. 

We  do  not  believe  our  Armed  Forcea  are 
going  to  be  seriously  reduced.  The  serrioee 
win  be  transformed  Into  a  gigantic  peace 
corps  to  teach  Industrial  and  farming  akllU 
to  underdeveloped  nation*.  The  Peace  Corp* 
Idea  Is  no  naive  one.  Defenae  budgete  will 
be  cut  only  slightly  because  most  of  the 
funds  will  be  spent  in  a  greatly  enlarged  pro- 
gram for  helping  backward  nations.  In- 
credible as  It  sounds,  we  confidently  predict 
we  shall  before  long  be  engaged  In  a  raat 
undertaking  for  aid  to  Red  China,  probably 
on  the  theory  that  that  will  aofften  Bed 
China's  rulers  and  make  them  willing  to 
accept  a  ban  on  atomic  war.  What  a  stra- 
tegic leap  forward  for  Sorlet  military  power. 

ntS    WASflAW   PACT 

Another  spoke  In  the  wheel  of  which  tbla 
treaty  Is  an  Innocent -appearing  part  U  tbe 
Warsaw  Pact.  That  U  the  nonaggreaslon 
treaty  between  the  Communist  Statee  and  tbe 
NATO  countries.  Note  that  such  a  pact  is 
a  commitment  by  the  United  Statee  to  the 
present  deadly  dlvlfllon  which  runs  through 
tbe  heart  of  Europe.  Including  the  Berlin 
wall.  The  new  treaty  will  sancUiy  the  Soviet 
conquest  of  the  cs^tlve  nations  and  end  for- 
ever any  chance  for  reunlflcatlon  of  0«r- 
many. 

On  the  Asian  side,  the  same  end  aa  the 
Warsaw  Pact  will  be  achieved  by  cutting 
down  military  aid  to  anti-Communist  na- 
tions, like  free  China  and  free  Korea,  and 
then  making  them  Into  an  atom-free  or  de- 
militarized Eone.  There  ts  an  air  of  oontrlved 
theatrical  effects  even  In  the  troubles  of  Viet- 
nam. 

Warsaw  Pact  demilitarized  zones — at  our 
expense— have  long  been  the  policy  of  the 
leftists  m  England.  They  have  been  put  for- 
ward subtly  at  many  conferences  by  Ameri- 
can delegatee,  but  tbe  time  was  not  ripe. 
The  minds  of  the  American  people  had  not 
been  softened  up  enough.  But  we  are  get- 
ting nearer. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  why  Khru- 
shchev Anally  agreed  to  thU  treaty.  Khru- 
shcher  has  been  for  disarmament  for  yean. 
The  Soviet  economy  cannot  stand  the  coat 
of  keeping  up  with  American  defense  spend- 
ing.   Khrushchev  wishes  to  use  that  money 


for  eeonomlo  advancement.  He  knows  he 
cannot  "bury"  us  until  his  economy  makes  a 
better  ehowlng. 

In  addltlOB,  KhruSh<dMT  had  two  other 
alms.  Soviet  pollclee  In  E\ut>pe  have  been 
directed  to  keeping  a  grip  on  the  captive 
nations  and  preventing  the  rearming  of 
Oermany  with  modem,  especially  nuclear, 
weapons.  They  have  succeeded  In  both  alms. 
but  Western  Europe  Is  getting  restless,  as  It 
gete  more  powerful.  It  must  be  checkmated 
before  It  knovirs  Ite  strength. 

The  Soviet  quarrel  with  Red  China  has  all 
the  appearance  of  a  Moscow  Art  Theater  pro- 
duction. Khrushchev  is  not  going  to  fight 
China,  He  would  prefer  to  let  us  do  it.  One 
Importent  suggestion,  made  by  Philip  Horton 
of  the  Reporter,  Is  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
wish  to  weaken  Mao's  regime  so  that  they  can 
replace  It  with  a  Communist  leadership  under 
strict  Soviet  control. 

BLUspaiXT  roB  suasKKDza 
A  curious  effort  is  being  made  to  blame  the 
Kennedy  administration  for  the  test  ban 
tieaty.  Why?  Is  this  another  red  herring, 
tbe  deadlleet  weapon  of  those  who  would 
daetroy  us? 

Tbe  policy  Implicit  In  the  Moscow  treaty 
la  tbe  policy  which  has  dominated  our  mili- 
tary and  political  decisions  over  many  years. 
This  treaty  must  be  considered  In  conneo- 
ttoa  with  other  military  policies  with  which 
tt  Is  Interwoven,  Theee  Include  the  aban- 
donmeat  of  Nlke-Zetis,  the  TFX  plane  con- 
tracta,  abandonment  of  our  oversea  bases, 
gjTMtnal  abandonment  of  manned  bombers, 
tbe  no-wln  policy  In  troop  Indoctrination, 
and  many  otiiers.  We  should  aleo  Include 
tiM  Piaaldent's  curious  stetement  that  we 
cannot  achieve  an  anttmlaslle  mleelle,  no 
matter  bow  much  we  teat. 

Bft  this  connection  It  Is  useful  to  read  an 
•ittele  by  Barl  Ubell  and  Stuart  H.  Loory  In 
tbe  Satoiday  Kvenlng  Poet  for  June  1,  1963, 
on  bow  Beoretary  McNamara  did  away  with 
the  Hlke-ZeuB  missile. 

R  Is  the  fashion  of  the  moment  to  tie 
tbeee  deretopments  to  the  conference  in  Mos- 
cow at  the  end  of  i960,  when  W.  W.  Boetow 
and  Jerome  Wlesner  represented  Incoming 
Preeident  Kennedy.  We  apparently  agreed 
to  end  the  use  of  provocative  weapons  be- 
eauae  they  made  the  Communist  leaders 
nervoua. 

We  do  not  believe  either  of  these  men  were 
prtndpala  or  that  the  program  of  softening 
up  our  defenses  originated  with  them.  So 
■ubtto  aad  effective  a  policy  for  the  loes  of 
Aawrlcan  freedom  was  contrived  by  men  with 
far  non  ability  than  they,  over  a  much 
longer  period. 

prealdent  Eisenhower  had  an  excellent  Sec- 
xatazy  of  Defense  In  Charles  Wilson,  perhaps 
the  ablest  man  In  the  world  on  the  Indus- 
trial ai^  ol  war  preparation.  He  also  had 
a  hrunant  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  In  Admiral  Xtadford.  As  a  former  mili- 
tary man.  Eisenhower  had  many  friends  who 
oould  reach  him  outside  of  official  channels 
and  let  him  know  what  was  going  on. 
Mewtheless  major  steps  were  taken  In  the 
xeductlon  of  American  military  dependence 
on  strength.  The  long-term  policy  of  giving 
State  Department  "««'•«*'«  top  re^tonslbUity 
over  the  military  proteealonals  on  military 
dedalons  went  forward  rapidly.  Stete  De- 
pertDMnt  types  moved  Into  top  positions  in 
tba  highly  centralised  Defense  Department 
and  exerted  their  influence  through  financial. 
legal,  and  other  cobwebs. 

Parallel  steps  in  weakening  our  military 
Independence  were  the  atoms-Xor-peace  pro- 
gram urged  by  Senator  Homphbkt  and  the 
ADA,  the  Invitation  to  Khrushchev  to  vlalt 
the  United  Stetes,  the  syntheUc  qOrlt  of 
Camp  David,  the  furor  over  the  XJ-2  incident. 
funH  the  craven  advice  to  the  Prealdent  to  give 
up  a  Btote  visit  to  Japan  because  of  Commu- 
nUt  note  In  Tokyo. 


To  theee  we  ml^t  add  the  settlement  of 
the  fighting  In  Korea  In  such  a  vray  as  to  free 
the  CommiinlstB  to  attadc  southeast  Asia, 
the  partition  of  Vietnam  (moving  the  Com- 
munist frontier  neerer  to  the  free  world), 
and  the  mutual  defense  tareaty,  barring  free 
China  from  moving  back  onto  the  mainland 
without  the  consent  of  the  Security  Council. 
More  disastrous  was  the  decision  to  pretend 
Castro  was  not  a  Communist  though  his  rec- 
ord was  well  known,  and  Insist  that  the  dic- 
tatorship of  aging  Batista,  who  supported  us 
at  the  XJH.  was  more  Immoral  and  dangerous 
than  the  dictatorship  of  a  ruthless  Commu- 
nist supported  by  Soviet  power. 

We  should  add  to  this  list  the  destruction 
of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  with  tbe  help 
of  our  Government.  Remember  that  Sena- 
tor McCarthy  had  moved  from  his  exposures 
of  communism  In  the  Stete  Department  to 
the  horrified  discovery  that  influences  were 
powerful  enough  In  the  Defense  Department 
to  promote  Dr.  Peraes  and  protect  subversion 
at  Fort  Monmouth. 

Tbe  same  story  runs  through  the  Truman 
administration,  beginning  with  the  dismissal 
of  the  highest  American  military  ofllcer  in 
the  Pacific,  In  the  midst  of  a  war,  because 
he  wanted  to  fight  the  Communist  Chinese. 
There  are  many  mart  ezan4>les.  To  sum 
up,  the  present  pattern  of  American  military 
poUcy,  as  illustrated  today  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  Wieaner  and  Roetow,  Mc- 
Namara and  Yarmollnaky,  Is  not  new.  It  Is 
a  continuation  and  fulfillment  of  the  mili- 
tary policies  followed  under  Preeident  Tru- 
man and  In  fact  growing  ever  more  power- 
ful under  President  Eisenhower. 

Theee  i4>pa>«ntly  separate  but  doaely  In- 
terwoven threads  are  the  aaaae  as  the  f  orrign 
policies  carried  on.  behind  tbe  presidential 
facade,  during  all  postwar  artmlntstratlona. 

In  othw  worda.  all  of  theee  foretgn  and 
military  moves  ooxild  be  sunaued  op  as  tbe 
Yalta  program,  or  even  better,  the  Teheran 
program,  for  peaceful  coexistence.  Under 
various  aspecte  the  design  Includee  getting 
the  American  Nation  tightly  locked  Into  world 
government,  with  a  work!  military  force 
stronger  than  that  of  any  national  state, 
world  law,  world  government  jurledlcUon 
over  the  indivUttxal,  world  powers  of  taxation, 
and  world  contrcd  at  tlte  economy. 

The  Instltutlona  at  tbe  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  to  be  gradually  modi- 
fied so  they  will  look  aad  funethm  more  and 
more  alike  wlUIe  w«  are  peieuaded  by  people 
to-people  programs  tbat  tbe  Soviet  people^ 
left  alone  would  not  flbooae  war.  This  Is 
what  Khrushcliev  means  when  be  eeld  he 
wUl  "bury"  us. 

THS  TUXM  TO  LaxaTT 

Those  people  should  support  tbe  treaty 
who  like  the  curious  poUoles  our  Govern- 
ment has  followed  siaoe  Yalta  aad  who  like 
the  policies  projected  for  tba  Immediate 
future.  Thoee  people  who  do  not  like  tbe 
blueprint  for  coexistence  should  oppose  the 
treaty  or  inaist  on  amendmente  based  on  the 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

We  propoee  one  such  aawmdment.  Amer- 
ican Intereeta  can  best  be  served  by  an 
amendment  providing  tbat  before  tba  treaty 
goes  into  effect,  the  Soviet  Union  grant  free 
elections  In  all  captive  nations  on  the  quae- 
tion  whether  they  are  tm  or  against  natimal 
Independenoe  free  from  Soviet  or  Iron  Cur- 
tain military  occupation.  These  votee  wUl 
be  conducted  by  the  UJ7.  In  tbe  preeence 
of  the  press  of  the  world.  Xa  Bast  Oemuuiy 
tbe  question  should  be  for  or  againat  reun- 
ion with  West  Gterataay. 

President  Rooeevelt.  President  Truman, 
RepubUcans  In  Congrsea.  and  manj  ot  our 
dlstl"g'i*"*'*^  men  have  eald  tbat  the  United 
States  oould  never  make  an  agreement  wlUi 
U5J3JI.  imtll  the  captive  nations  ware  free. 
Today  we  must  add  Cuba  to  the  captive 
nations. 
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SooM  b«Uar  MSHMlBMita  may  b«  offered 
lo  Um  teiMito.  b«%  tlUs  propoMU  wUl  kMp 
op«n  Um  iltlMif  oa  our  Mcurlty  m  a  naUon. 

Tblrty-four  flanaton  oan  •«▼•  our  country 
from  dlalntagmttoa.  tt  wlU  b*  •  poUUeal 
minkcl*  U  tlM  J>«MrUmn  jMopl*  can  arouse 
ttaamaelvea  and  tall  tbe  Members  o<  the 
Senate  tbay  will  Vrtarate  no  surrender  of 
American  wM-Aubnam. 

It  will  ba  a  miracle.  But  we  believe  In 
miracles. 

Tnc  Rssaows  To  Optosk  Tkbatt 

To  the  BDrroa: 

In  regards  to  tba  teat  ban  treaty  now  pend- 
ing In  Waahlncton.  D.C..  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  aloot  wltb  a  lot  of  other  people  would 
\\^^  very  mueb  to  have  peace  but  not  on 
Russian  tanoa. 

When  BOMla  takas  down  the  German  wall 
ftx\^  flTCS  IMT  Havaa  freedom ,  pulls  out  of 
Cuba  and  allOfM  those  people  to  elect  their 
own  leaden,  gat  rid  of  Khrushchey.  give  up 
Poland.  Hungary  and  Caechoalovakla,  etc.; 
then  we  oould  ballere  Bussta  reaUy  de- 
sired peace  aad  It  would  be  time  for  ovir 
leaders  to  start  ha-rlng  peace  talks  with 
Russia. 

Howerar.  nothing  baa  changed:  Rtissla  Is 
still  the  sama  with  the  same  murderers  who 
are  dictators  who  are  bant  on  world  domina- 
tion. Bacauaa  of  this  and  the  following  rea- 
sons I  am  Mttally  opposed  to  the  teet  ban 
treaty,  whldi  Khruaheher  is  ao  anxious  to  get 


1.  Any  traa^  with  RussU  is  not  worth  the 
paper  that  It  Is  written  on  and  can  only  do 
one  LLliig  aTliw  the  Russians  to  arm  umI 
tsat  while  wa  stand  still.  The  Russians  have 
broken  SO  out  of  M  treatlee  and  will  surely 
break  the  otMr  t  Whan  it  ia  to  their  intareet 
to  do  so.  M^flBbv  the  Russians  had  a  teat 
ban  trsaty  with  ^artdant  Ktsenhower.  They 
broke  that  i^saMamt  and  wUl  aleo  break  thle 
one.  Thla  trantf  will  further  the  Russians' 
ambition  a*  vb  sapanse. 

a.  Thla  a^wmant  was  not  legally  and 
properly  tarooght  about.  It  was  written  and 
^4jT^*«i  bsCttw  brtnglng  It  before  our  Senate. 
Tills  autoawMcaUy  prerents  our  law  body 
frcm  '»H«»gtiig  any  part  of  it.  which  Is  not  In 
the  beat  inlt— t  of  the  United  Statea.  It  Is 
a  Russian  oouraa  all  the  way. 

5.  ApptovlBS  thte  toeaty  U  like  glTlng 
suMHiiiis  a  AUad  o«t  and  signed  check  except 
(or  tha  asaowMk  tuoansa  I  understand  after 
w«  h«ra  alg»ad  thta  agrasmsnt  and  If  It  la 
paassd  thsa  tha  MSJiaHj  of  the  natlona.  who 
hava  slgnaA  tha  ttaaty.  oan  change  It.  Then 
wa  will  sHU  ba  oMlgated  to  aMde  by  this 
change  withowt  tha  approval  of  the  Senate 
and  CongreaiL  Thla  Is  llfcs  buying  something 
In  a  paper  baf. 

4.  In  tha  paal  aarii  time  we  have  met. 
talked  or  mate  ai^aamants  with  Russia  they 
have  gatnai  aaaaaChlng  and  we  have  loat  and 
hM  prevad  that  whan  they  are 
for  ■willing  It  Is  tha  beat  sign  that 
I  know  of  that  tt  la  not  good  for  us. 

ft.  I  am  far  mara  afraid  of  a  sellout  than  I 
am  a  fallout. 

6.  How  aaa  yon  possibly  do  honorable  busi- 
ness with  dIahaaMirahIa  people  such  as  gang- 
atara.  Ksiiliiwilwa  aahotaurs.  or  people  whoss 
main  n^t***^****  Is  to  dsstroy  you?  It  Is  sul- 
dds  to  try. 

T.  In  my  tt*"*^^  no  one  In  his  right  mind 
can  ba  for  thla  treaty  and  stUl  be  a  patriotto 
AaMrlcan. 

8.  I  am  bIttMty  oppoaad  to  the  campaign  of 
pieaaufs  aad  Mar  bahig  used  by  thoee  who 
are  wlahlng  to  paaa  this  agreement.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  bk  hla  Inatigural  address  said 
*Xat  OS  navar  aapitlata  oat  of  fear":  now  he 
U  asking  va  to  «o  j«at  that. 

•.  Our  Ooa^aas  and  Ssnate  ware  not  glren 
the  fihanea  to  paaHolpate  in  drawing  up  this 
agreement. 

10.  Roaate  eooM  go  ahead  with  her  tasting 
In  China  or  aoaaa  other  Communist  country 


which  had  not  signed  the  treaty  and  My  that 
she  had  nothing  to  do  with  It. 

Approving  this  teat  ban  treaty  could  go  a 
long   way   In   helping   the   downfall   of   the 
United   Statee.     People   who   give   up   their 
freedom  for  peace  no  longer  have  either. 
An  old-fashioned  American. 

Paul  D  Consao.  St. 


(Prom  the  Ifanlon  Ponun.  Sept    1.  1963] 
The  Tsst  Ban   Tssatt      A   CovsNAitT   WrrH 

DSATH    AND    AN    ACSKSMKNT    WITH    HKU. 

(By  Dean  Clarence  B.  Manlon) 

President  Kennedy  says  that  the  test  ban 
treaty  Is  a  step  toward  peace.  The  eminent 
•clentlat.  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  father  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb,  calls  It  a  step  toward  war. 
Over  this  microphone  a  few  weeks  ago.  the 
distinguished  military  strategist,  Adm  Ches- 
ter Ward  (Manlon  Porum  broadcast  No.  463) 
declared  that  the  treaty  Is  a  plan  for  the 
certain  destruction  of  the  United  States. 

Theee  three  estimations  of  the  practical 
effect  of  the  treaty  have  all  been  ampllOed 
In  newspaper  reporu.  You  may  take  your 
choice.  But  basically,  and  aside  from  Its 
frightening  practical  Implications,  the  test 
ban  treaty  ralsee  an  Important  moral  Issue, 
which  Is  being  all  but  completely  obecured. 

Por  the  moral  character  of  this  made-ln- 
lioecow  contract  we  must  go  back  to  the 
prophet  Isaiah:  "We  have  made  a  covenant 
with  death  and  an  agreement  with  Hell.  We 
have  nuMle  lies  our  refuge  and  under  false- 
hood we  have  hid  ourselvee"  (Isaiah  28:16). 

That,  In  words  spoken  2.700  years  ago.  Is 
precisely  what  our  diplomatic  representatives 
did  St  Moscow.  That  evU  deed — over  and 
beyond  its  practical  oonsequencee  for  peace, 
war  and  our  national  deetruotlon — that  Is 
the  thing  that  should  disturb  us  now. 

The  evil  of  this  treaty  with  the  Commu- 
nists Is  the  basic  evil  Involved  In  any  agree- 
ment with  militant  activated  atheism.  Such 
an  agreement  on  testing  or  on  any  other 
subject,  creates  moral  obligations  which  we 
must  and  will  observe  because  our  Oovem- 
ment  is  the  end  product  of  a  moral  climate, 
and  our  constitutions  and  laws  the  the  pro- 
jections of  religious  morality — whether  we  all 
realise  it  or  not. 

But  the  moral  obligations  created  by  this 
agreement  have  no  meaning  for  the  Conunu- 
nlsts  because  communism  is.  by  Its  open 
profeeslon  and  unbroken  practice,  an  un- 
moral Institution  that  recognizes  no  obliga- 
tion except  force. 

A  great  many  people  are  scandallsad  by 
the  fact  that  the  Communists  havs  already 
broken  50  agreements  that  wa  have  made 
with  them.  This  record  of  Communist  faith- 
leeaness  is  frequently  cited  as  the  reason 
why  ws  should  make  no  more  agreements 
with  Communist  goremments.  The  conclu- 
sion is  correct  but  the  reason  for  it  is  super- 
ficial. The  Communists  have  broken  theee 
agreements  when  It  suited  their  purpose  to 
do  so  for  the  reason  that  being  Communists 
they  could  not  and  cannot  do  otherwise. 

Unless  he  Is  restralnsd  by  some  Pavlovlan 
perversion  of  his  nature,  a  wolf  will  grab  a 
piece  of  meat  when  he  i#  hungry,  and  by  the 
same  token  Communists  must  and  will  do 
what  Is  Immediately  expedient  for  commu- 
nism. When  Communists  cease  to  do  that 
they  are  no  longer  Communists. 

No  human  being  In  his  right  mind  would 
hire  a  hungry  wolf  to  guard  his  meat  be- 
cause human  beings  understand  the  nature 
of  wolvee.  The  fact  that  we  made  50  agree- 
ments with  Communists  and  are  shocked 
because  they  broke  them  proves  simply  that 
w«  do  not  understand  the  nature  of  Com- 
munists and/or  the  nature  of  communism. 
The  recent  agreement  made  In  Moecow  un- 
darseores  tha  persistence  of  that  fatal  mls- 
nndarstandlng. 

Once  upon  a  time  our  Oovernment  offlclals 
knew  better.  Back  in  1920.  the  lUllan  Am- 
bassador   to    this   country    asked   our    then 


Secretary  of  State.  Balnbrldge  Colby,  why 
the  United  States  refused  to  recognize  the 
Communist  Oovernment  of  Soviet  Russia 
Mr  Colby's  reply  U  s  classical  explanation 
of  the  Impoeslblllty  of  establishing  orderly 
treaty  relationships  with  Communist  gov- 
ernments. 

Ask  your  Senator  to  get  thla  masterpiece  of 
truth  from  our  State  Department  and  read 
It  Into  the  RccosD  during  the  debate  on  rati- 
fication of  the  Moecow  Treaty. 

Among  other  things,  Secretary  of  State 
Colby  said  this: 

"The  undisputed  facts  have  convinced  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States  that  the 
existing  regime  In  Russia  la  based  upon  the 
(denial)  negation  of  every  principle  of  honor 
and  good  faith  and  every  usage  and  conven- 
tion underlying  the  whole  structure  of  inter- 
national law;  the  (denial)  negation,  In  short, 
of  every  principle  upon  which  It  Is  possible 
to  base  harmonious  trustful  relations, 
whether  of  nations  or  of  Individuals. 

"The  responsible  leaders  of  the  (Commu- 
nist) regime  have  freely  and  openly  boasted 
that  they  are  willing  to  sign  agreements  and 
undertakings  with  foreign  powers  while  not 
having  the  slightest  Intention  of  obeervlng 
such  undertakings  or  carrying  out  such 
agreements. 

"This  attitude  of  dishonoring  obligations 
*  *  *  they  base  upon  the  theory  that  no 
compact  or  agreement  made  with  a  (non- 
Communist)  government  can  have  any  moral 
force  for  them.  •  •  •  In  the  view  of  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States  there  can- 
not be  any  common  ground  upon  which  it 
can  stand  with  a  power  whoee  conceptions 
of  International  relations  are  so  entirely 
alien  to  its  own,  so  utterly  repugnant  to  Its 
moral  sense." 

That  was  said  In  1020.  Has  the  Soviet 
Oovernment  done  anything  since  then  to 
soften  that  official  condemnation?  Take  a 
quick  look  at  the  record.  Here  are  some 
highlights:  Since  1920  the  Communists  have 
stolen  our  vital  military  secrets,  perverted 
o\u  public  servants,  counterfeited  our  cur- 
rency, killed  or  imprisoned  our  soldiers,  and 
finally,  in  Paris,  Khrushchev  publicly  Insult- 
ed the  President  of  the  United  States  to  his 
face. 

THi  cNrrxD  sTATia  uin.sAaHai)  the  sxd 
orrxNsiTK  30  Taaaa  soo 

In  the  process  of  violating  its  solemn 
agreements  with  this  country  and  other 
countries  (more  than  1,000  violations  all 
told),  the  Soviet  Oovernment  hsa  extended 
the  boundaries  of  its  ruthless  unmoral  and 
Illegitimate  control  to  the  point  where  com- 
munism now  rules  more  than  1  billion  peo- 
ple. Millions  of  Its  most  pitiful  rlcUms  are 
now  In  our  own  hemisphere. 

At  the  moment,  the  Red  conquest  is  on  the 
offensive  everywhere.  But  the  point  to  re- 
member as  you  read  this  record  is  that  the 
Conununlsts  were  completely  luaable  to  get 
started  on  this  victory  march  as  long  as  the 
United  States  followed  the  official  policy  you 
have  Just  heard  expressed  by  our  Secretary 
of  State  Colby  in  1930. 

Pour  Buocesslve  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  adhered  to  that  policy  which  was  first 
established  by  Woodrow  Wilson.  As  a  result 
of  Its  continuous  enforcement,  communism 
was  literally  dying  on  the  Kremlin  vine  In 
1933  when  President  Pranklln  Rooeevelt  re- 
versed this  Wilson  policy  and  suddenly 
brought  the  Red  criminal  apparatiu  back  to 
life  with  official  American  recognition. 

Prom  that  day  to  this  the  moral,  financial, 
and  constitutional  integrity  of  this  country 
has  been  progressively  weakened  by  the  fail- 
ure of  four  successive  Presidents  of  the 
United  Statee  to  read,  understand,  and  apply 
the  self-evident  truth  about  communism 
that  Secretary  of  State  Colby  wrote  to  the 
Italian   Ambassador  43   years  ago. 

Presidents  Roosevelt,  Truman,  Elsenhower, 
and  Kennedy — each  gambled  the  future  of 
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freedom  here,  and.  therefore,  the  future  of 
freedom  everywhere,  on  the  personal  aonvlo- 
tlon  that  he  oould  tame  and  dTlUae  ttus 
chronically  hungry  Kremlin  wolf  to  tha  point 
where  It  would  no  longer  grab  whatever 
meat  It  oould  reach. 

What  U  the  reason  for  the  precarious  sUta 
of  the  world  today?  That  reason  la  em- 
bedded In  the  fact  that  since  1032  wa  hava 
not  had  a  President  of  the  United  Statee 
whoee  official  actions  reflected  an  under- 
standing of  the  moral  leprosy  that  Is  called 
communism. 

There  may  have  been  excuses  t<x  the 
naivete  of  President  Pranklln  RooaeTOlt  In 
dealing  with  this  deadly  poUtlcal  dlaeaae. 
The  complete  record  of  Conmiunlst  perfidy 
was  not  available  to  him  In  1933  and,  as  he 
frankly  told  Congressman  Martin  Dies, 
"Several  of  the  best  friends  I  have  are  Com- 
munists." ("The  Martin  Dies  Story."  p.  144. 
Bookmaller,  Box  101.  Mxirray  HIU  Station, 
New  York  18,  N.T.,  $5.) 

It  Ls  harder  now  to  find  similar  excuses 
for  President  Kennedy.  By  his  own  admis- 
sion. President  Kennedy  has  had  more  direct 
experience  with  Communist  perfidy  than 
President  Rooeevelt  had.  In  a  dramatic  tele- 
vision speech  to  the  American  people  last 
October  22,  the  President  announced  that 
Soviet  Porelgn  Minister  Oromyko  had  lied 
to  him  about  the  presence  of  Soviet  mlsallea 

in  Cuba.  ..,..,  ^ 

But  the  same  Oromyko  has  Just  Initialed 
the  test  ban  treaty  which  President  Ken- 
nedy is  urging  the  Senate  to  ratify  Into  a 
binding  obllgaUon  upon  the  United  Statea. 
WIU  It  be  necessary  for  the  President  to 
make  another  dramatic  speech.  In  October  of 
1964  perhaps,  telling  the  American  people 
that  Mr.  Oromyko  was  lying  when  he  pledged 
that  the  Soviet  Oovernment  would  scrupu- 
lously observe  the  new  Moecow  atom  teat 

ban?  ^   ^  _. 

What  assurance  has  Mr.  Kennedy  had  since 
last  October  that  causee  him  to  believe  that 
Oromyko,  Khrushchev,  and  the  other  Com- 
munlBt  functionaries  have  finally  bean  won 
over  to  the  side  of  truth? 

Do  the  Communists  still  make  an  official 
point  of  the  fact  that  their  agreements  are 
as  worthless  as  Secretary  Colby  said  they  were 
In  1920? 

Last  March,  Khrushchev's  son-in-law, 
Alexel  Adzhubel,  had  an  audience  with  tha 
late  Pope  John.  A  few  days  later  he  was  In- 
terviewed by  reporters  In  Vienna  who  asked 
him  if  agreements  were  contemplated  be- 
tween the  Kremlin  and  the  Vatican. 

Adzhubel  denied  that  he  had  made  any 
promises  to  the  Pope  or  that  any  agraa- 
ments  were  to  be  expected.  Said  he,  "I  am 
an  atheist.  I  could  break  my  word  to  tha 
Holy  Pather  •  •  •  as  an  atheist  I  would  not 
be  compelled  to  keep  a  promise.  •  •  •  Tliara 
can  never  be  peaceful  coexistence  batwaan 
the  Christian  religion  and  o\ir  Communist 
doctrine."  (David  Lsiwrence.  Buffalo  Evening 
News.  Mar.  22,   1963.) 

This  would  seem  to  bring  Secretary  Colby's 
1920  explanation  up  to  date.  That  being  so, 
we  have  made  an  agreement  with  hell  which. 
If  ratified,  we  must  observe  but  which  the 
atheistic  Communists  will  not. 

Among  other  things,  the  Moscow  treaty 
forbids  us  to  fire  a  nuclear  exploalon  any- 
where under  any  circumstances  except  un- 
derground, which  means,  obviously,  that  in 
our  resistance  to  Communist  aggression 
henceforth  we  will  not  be  permitted  to  use 
nuclear  weapons.  Thus,  we  will  have  to 
match  the  massive  Russian  and  Chinese  arm- 
ies bayonet  to  bayonet  as  we  did  In  Korea. 

WE    ARX    NOW    ON    BOAO    TO    DXBABMAltaMT AND 

OSUVION 

l^ls  Moscow  agreement  is  much  mora  than 
ii  test  ban.  It  U  a  unilateral  undertaking  by 
the  United  SUtes  to  bring  about  unlvaraal 
disarmament  and  to  Invest  tha  Unttad  Na- 
tions with  sole  control  of  all  wai^mna  and 
military  farces  in  the  world,  including  all  of 


our  nuclear  laboratories.  Installations  and 
stockpUas.  This  Is  the  one  inllexible  purpose 
oc  this  administration. 

Saoratary  McNamara  has  the  questionable 
distinction  of  being  the  first  Defense  Secre- 
tary in  memory  who  has  concerned  himself 
primarily  with  the  wh<desale  liquidation  of 
American  military  striking  power.  General 
Bonnar  Pollers  listed  McNamara's  accom- 
pUalunenta  in  this  respect  over  this  micro- 
phone last  week, 

Tha  President  has  stdd  that  the  treaty  is  a 
first  step  toward  unlvMval  disarmament, 
which  he  confuses  vrtth  "peace."  He  Is  al- 
ready taking  the  second  step  in  the  disarma- 
ment conference  at  Oeneva  where  our  dele- 
gate has  Just  offered  to  reduce  our  nuclear 
stockpile  by  donations  to  a  pool  to  be  used 
for  paaotf ul  purposes. 

We  ofllcially  offer  to  give  away  80  tons  for 
every  40  tons  of  nuclear  material  contributed 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  If  there  is  anything  left 
now  of  our  once  vaunted  nuclear  superiority. 
tjYvim  proposed  fwmtila  should  wipe  it  out  in 
short  order. 

Conunenting  upon  this  proposal,  a  Chi- 
cago Tribune  editorial  (August  18)  says: 
"Wa  aometlmes  wonder  whether  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  is  committed  to  national 
suldda  or  whether  it  Is  conducting  a  planned 
drlv«  into  surrender  to  communism." 

Tha  answer  Is  that  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration is  committed  to  suicide  and  sur- 
render. It  has  made  its  covenant  with 
death  and  its  agreement  with  hell  for  the 
promise  of  a  world  without  war  in  which 
Mr.  U  Thant  wiU  keep  tmiveraal  peace,  using 
American  soldiers  who  will  wear  United  Na- 
tions uniforms. 

But  Isaiah  prophesied  that  the  promise 
will  not  ba  kept;  that  our  agreement  with 
hell  will  be  broken  and  when  the  "overfiow- 
ing  aoourga"  shall  pass  through  the  land 
than  all  of  us,  including  UjS.  Senators,  will 
be  "trodden  down  by  it."    (Isaiah  29:18) 

liet  us  pray  that  the  Senators  will  re- 
member that  awful  prophecy  when  the  roU 
is  called  on  the  Moscow  treaty. 

[Rom  the  Charleeton  (B.C.)   News  & 

Courier,  Sept.  9.  1963] 

Bttssell  Is  Opposed 

Announcement  by  Senator  Richabo  Rus- 
■gf.T.,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  that  he  will  oppose  ratification 
of  the  nuclear  test  ban  is  a  tremendotu  blow 
to  proponents  of  the  Treaty  of  Moscow. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  has  im- 
mense prestige  in  the  Senate.  His  fellow 
Senatcws  know  that  he  has  the  deepest  xuder- 
atanding  of  the  Nation's  defenses  and  is  above 
any  appeal  to  partisan  advantage. 

If  anyone  can  persuade  the  Senate  that 
the  test  ban  contains  danger  to  the  United 
States,  that  indlvidtial  is  Senator  Russxli.. 

[From     the     Nashville      (Tenn.)      Banner, 

Sept.    6,     1963] 
Rioirr,    Sknatob    Ooldwatb — Rxsbivations 

STIFUULTB)  BSaXMTlAI.  TO  TaXATT 

There  U  a  way— a  forthright  way— to  cor- 
rect a  major  disadvantage  under  which  this 
Nation  would  find  itself  with  the  proposed 
nuclear  test  ban  in  force  as  drawn.  That 
is  by  attaching  two  reservations  as  stipulated 
by  Senator  Baxxt  Ooldwatoi  yesterday. 

They  would: 

1.  Raqtiire  Russia  to  remove  all  Soviet 
mlarilfis  and  military  forcea  from  Cuba,  be- 
fora  the  pact  became  effective. 

a.  Provide  in  specific  language,  as  former 
PrMdent  Elsenhower  has  urged,  that  tha 
treaty  shall  not  impede  America's  right  to 
use  nuclear  weapons  in  defense  of  its 
security. 

Tha  threat  to  which  theee  provisos  are 
addraaaad  is  not  new. 

Soviet-armed  Cuba  sets  Just  90  mUes  from 
the  united  SUtes  shore — still  the  staging  area 
for  subversion  and  potential  attack  in  this 


hemisphere,  substantially  unaltered  in  that 
regard  despite  ceremonious  gest\ires  of  "set- 
Uement"  and  withdrawal  dating  to  the  now 
deflated  "showdown"  of  last  October.  WhUe 
talking  "peace"  and  "coexistence"  and  "dis- 
armament" as  fringe  benefits  of  the  Moscow 
treaty,  Khrushchev  has  made  no  move  to 
prove  the  claim  of  good  faith  by  ordering  a 
genuine  withdrawal  from  there.  Indeed, 
even  the  earlier  references  to  on-site  inspec- 
tions gather  dust  on  the  policy  shelf. 

Certainly.  America  should  assert  the 
right — as  the  elementary  right  of  security — 
to  use  whatever  weapons  are  necessary  if 
this  Nation  or  its  allies  are  attacked.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  was  right  in  asserting  that 
major  premise;  and  Senators  likewise  con- 
cerned for  the  future  of  their  country  are 
right  in  insisting  on  it. 

The  treaty  is  meaningless  as  an  instniment 
of  security  If  by  omission  or  commission  it 
Is  subject  to  nebvdous  interpretation. 

Even  many  of  thoee  outwardly  favoring  it. 
mobUlzed  as  witnesses  before  Senate  com- 
mittees pondering  it,  have  mentioned  factors 
of  doubt  and  of  danger. 

These  defects  must  be  corrected  now.  Tliey 
could  not  possibly  be  corrected  after  it  went 
into  fcMX5e,  if  ratified. 

With  these  changes,  America  could,  with 
some  degree  of  safety— or  at  least  a  less  de- 
gree of  danger — accept  the  treaty.  Without 
them,  it  would  be  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark; 
a  gamble  on  a  piece  of  paper  which  the  Soviet 
will  violate  on  its  own  whim. 

The  document  still  would  entail  a  risk, 
though  reduced.  The  alterations  proposed 
are  essential  to  any  ratification;  without 
them,  the  Senate  should  reject  it. 

Senator  aou>WATSK  Is  a  realist  where  na- 
tional security — ^present  and  future — is  con- 
cerned. He  has  spoken  the  sentiment,  and 
voiced  the  Judgment,  of  many  colleagues  in 
that  body  of  ulUooate  decision:  of  many  in 
positions  of  military  conunand  *  •  *  and  of 
millions,  assuredly,  comprising  the  body  of 
citizenship  whose  national  security  is  at 
stake. 

(Editorial     from     Radio     Station     WDIX, 
Orangeburg.  S.C.] 
Tbst  Bak  MnzTB 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  going 
to  get  a  test  ban  treaty,  not  on  its  merits, 
but  on  the  power  of  the  administration  to 
enforce  its  will  on  the  witneaaes.  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  reversed  his  earlier 
testimony  that  the  Russians  have  developed 
an  smtimisslle  system.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  reversed  their  earlier  testimony  that 
they  c^poee  the  teet  ban  treaty.  A  revnaal 
of  testimony  by  men  like  Mr.  McNamara 
and  the  top  military  leaders  of  the  United 
States  is  a  significant  thing  to  behold. 

In  support  of  the  teat  ban  treaty.  Secretary 
McNamara  told  the  Senate  on  Tueeday  (Au- 
gust 18,  1963)  that  the  Communists  bad  not 
developed  an  antimissile  missile.  Rarller  he 
had  admitted  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  the  Russians  had  developed  an 
antimissile  missile.  Senator  THoaaiOMD  re- 
minded Secretary  McNamara  of  his  earlier 
testimony  (August  14.  1963) .  What  Secretary 
McNamara  was  telling  the  Senate  in  sup- 
port of  the  test  ban  treaty  was  a  direct  con- 
tradiction of  what  he  had  told  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  earlier  that  the  Soviets 
do  have  an  operational  antimissile  missile. 
The  United  States  must  have  nuclear  tests 
in  the  air  to  perfect  our  antimissile  missile. 
To  get  a  Senate  i^proval  of  the  treaty.  Bfr. 
McNamara  reversed  his  earlier  testimony. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  earlier  testi- 
fied to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
they  were  opposed  to  the  test  ban  treaty. 
Now,  the  Joint  Chief*  reverse  their  testi- 
mony. Allen  and  Scott  report:  -This  dra- 
matic backstage,  about-face  by  the  top  miU- 
tary  leaders  was  brought  about  by  the  Preal- 
denttB  using  both  hU  peraonal  prestige  and 
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S(ptfty}h(  r  10 


ebaiiM  tb« 
tr— ty  U 
ooimtry^ 
laaaelMd    UmIt 
Pr«ald«nt 
would   not   1*C 
coantr7*t 
l»«S).    Tb* 
leadtn  of  the 
thetr  eftrtlflr 
hU  MtTlaan  did 
for*   th«  Uat 
deftl  ia  mad* 
&U  and  ufMilds 
win  get  a  test 
bat,  oa  th« 


(AUtovlal 


tB-«bl«r.     ( 

fan  to  ratify  thla 
wont  Mow  to  tUla 

Um      Kualaao 

ll«1Matad)T    til* 

Joint  Cbicfi  that  he 

;ty    undcnnlB*    tbo 

■lnn«tlk-     (Aufuat    14. 

li  that  tb«  top  mlUtary 

Vanad  Btat««  baT«  fCTTaed 

Ttoe  Prealdent  and 

oonanlt  the  mintary  b»- 

iMfOttatlona.     After    the 

•Bforc*  the  decision   on 

aO  oppoattton.     The  Nation 

traatf — not  on  Its  merits — 

of  the  PreaMent. 


Tha      raft  of 


rttdlo  station  WUUC. 
;.8.c.i 
ACM— ROT  Woasa 
TlM  bic  luaa  aC  UJEL  OoTemmact  propa- 
ganda ara  turmad  fcwaa  on  the  U^.  SenaU 
and  the  UJS.  pobUo.  Baana  of  broadcaat 
nswa  and  froafcfMa  h— dUnas  coma  from  the 
Oorammani.  IteMr  Sacratarr  of  State  Har- 
rtman  sajTs:  "KSmahcheT  wUl  abide  by  tb* 
limited  taat  ban  teaatj  to  avoid  the  risks  ctf 
niulaar  war."  TM  Aflaoctatad  Preaa  reports 
SecNtary  Rusk:  "TTm  Bovlat  Union  •  •  •  has 
lookad  into  Vb»  pit  of  tha  Infamo  and  has 
a  common  lnt««>t.''  Mr.  Rusk  contlnuea: 
"The  Umlt«I  taat  ban  treaty  U  not  based  on 
trust  of  Bussla."  Wt  said:  "Tt  wlU  not  lull 
tlM  XTnltad  Stataa  tnto  rtiazlng  Its  Ttgllance." 
Ttoa  Prasldant  of  tba  Unltad  State*  has  made 
similar  assantaeaB.  We  are  told  orer  and 
over  again  that  Kferaaheher  Is  afraid  that  w« 
doat  trust  Ruaiia.  Ilwt  «•  wtu  keep  np  our 
gn»wi.  uui  tb*  wMil*  thing  has  a  moat  nn- 
reattsUe  praaa-i^Wtry  aboat  it.  It  remlnda 
tb*  avar^*  -**«»  aatf  wooMUi  of  last  November 
when  oar  l*adn*  wiw  •ya-ball-to-eye-ball. 
Cuban  weapons  war*  ditensfve.  RussU  would 
not  dare  to  pvt  ailaillaa  tn  Onba.  we  demand 
on-slt*  lii*|i»ii<l*ii  aeauBunlam  will  not  be 
exported  and  Oaatro  wUl  die  on  the  vine. 

It  was  Ifr.  HarrUnan  who  arranged  the  Laoa 
deal  with  Khmateh**  to  keep  the  peace  In 
Lsoa  whUe  w*  pap  tta*  bUl  which  Is  no  small 
thing— 43  '"'"<<^«  a  Dwnth.  But.  the  Com- 
munists are  tafctng  l4Ma  and  with  Khru- 
shchev'* lilili^  War**,  the  Oommimlsts 
are  tMtac  L**a  a*  a  aanotuary  and  supply 
route  a»d  fla^OiV  sad  killing  UJS.  dtlaena 
In  nnlfann.  ^tm  laeK  at  our  country  taking 
Hoond  plaea  la  ttm  mMlear  race,  protecting 
Castio.  Biiaiiwit  Onwmantat- leaning  go^- 
ernmanta.  rafoiftif  tbm  eontraet  of  th*  air- 
craft carrtar  avttottBad  by  Congreaa.  refua- 
Ing  to  put  Into  ptodtntloa  NUte-lSeua  and 
Skybolt— and.  tbm  averag*  citizen  Is  war- 
rantad  In  wontf*rtt^(  If  hi*  leaders  are  com- 
petent to  matotala  the  vlgllanoa  they  say 
they  wm  iii*lBli<ii  W*  bav*  not  stopped 
Caatro.  y*t.  W*  bavant  even  slowed  him 
up.  But.  w«  alappad  the  Cuban  patrlota. 
Ara  the  taat  baa  a**uranoaa  on  any  firmer 
foundation  ttiaa  tlM  others?  The  teat  ban 
could  be  our  last  failure  to  meet  our  re- 
sponslblllttsa  wtth  aata— not  words. 


[Prom  th*  Ohtaage  THbune.  Sept    3.    IMS) 
Ths  TaasTT  Of  th*  SsNATS 

The  18  U>  1  aot*  by  which  the  Seixate 
Foreign  Relation*  Committee  Indorsed  the 
Kennady-HarrUnaa  partial  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  with  th*  Sovlat  Union  and  sent  it  to 
the  SanaU  floor  for  d*b«te  does  not  fully 
reflect  the  a*ntlaMat*  of  the  committee  mam- 
b«rs.  Savana  Vbo  entertain  th*  graveet 
doubt*  about  tbJ*  undertaking  were  ready 
to  move  It  out  of  committee  without  giving 
up  their  rUfiaX  to  vol*  against  it  later. 

Tet  w*  aspact  that  th*  S*n&te  la  the  end 
will  give  it*  *on**nt  to  ratlfloation.  As  soon 
as  Um  tcaaty  aiM  algnad  by  th*  Sacxetaxy  of 
8UU  la  Hu**ija.  tt*  BanaU  wa*  preeented 
with  an  aoeampttalMd  fact.    Then  a  whole 


eouatrlea  signed  up,  and  an  ad- 

ion  wM>]ii  la  always  more  cwooemed 

with  the  good  opinion  of  buah  league  state* 
^HMi  with  «b*  tatterasts  or  sscurlty  of  the 
United  Btatsa  began  arguing  that  we  coul<lnt 
betray  tfceaa. 

Much  aaaoOoaal  propaganda  has  been 
cranked  up  about  how  the  treaty  could  be 
a  step  towam  a  new  era  of  Intematlonai  good 
feeling,  while  the  aocoounodaUoo-wlth- 
KhruAhchev  lobby  U  buay  magnifying  the 
haaarcte  of  radioactivity  In  baMes'  milk— 
which.  It  Is  true,  has  yet  to  Inoonvenlence 
any  babies 

We  certainly  should  not  choose  to  deny 
Khrushchev  the  chance  to  Indulge  In  a  dance 
step  or  two  when  the  treaty  U  raUtted. 
After  all.  Hitler  enjoyed  that  pleasure  when 
he  did  a  Jig  in  1940  at  Ootnplegne  when 
Franc*  eol lapsed. 

But,  leat  Joy  be  unconQned.  there  are  a 
few  aour  notea.  Clarence  Ifanlon.  former 
dean  of  the  Notre  Dame  Law  School,  spoke 
on  his  radio  forum  Sunday,  dlscuaalng  the 
moral  character  of  this  made-ln-Moecow  con- 
tract. He  cited  the  awe«Bie  words  of  the 
prophet  Isal&h: 

"W*  have  made  a  covenant  with  deuth. 
and  with  hell  are  we  at  agreement:  when 
tlie  overflowtng  eooorge  shall  pass  throiKh.  It 
shall  not  oonM  unto  us:  for  we  have  inatle 
lies  our  refuge,  and  under  falsehood  ha.e  we 
hid  ouiaelvea. 

"And  you-  covenant  with  death  shall  be 
disannulled,  and  your  agreemeot  with  hell 
slMll  not  stand;  whan  the  overflowing 
scourvB  aball  pass  through,  thsn  ye  shall  be 
trodden  down  by  tt. 

"For  the  bed  U  shorter  than  that  a  man 
can  stretch  himself  on  It:  and  the  covering 
narrower  than  that  he  can  wrap  himself 
In  It." 

L*t  tb*  Senata  ponder.  Communism 
neither  repents  nor  reforms,  and  of  what 
use  have  It*  pledg**  ever  beenT 

When  Khruahebev's  son-in-law,  Alexal 
Adahubel.  had  an  audience  with  the  late 
Pope  John,  he  denied  that  any  agreemenU 
had  t>een  made,  saying.  "I  am  an  atheist.  I 
could  break  my  word  to  the  Holy  Father 
As  an  atheist  I  would  not  be  compelled  to 
keep  a  promise.  There  can  never  be  peaceful 
coexistence  between  the  Christian  religion 
and  our  Communist  doctrine." 

That  Is  explicit  enough,  but  there  are  the 
words  of  lisnln  that  a  treaty  "Is  the  means 
of  gaining  strength  "  There  are  the  words 
of  Stalin  that  treaties,  like  nuts,  are  made 
to  be  cracked. 

"A  diplomat's  words,"  said  Stalin,  "must 
have  no  relation  to  action— otherwise,  what 
kind  of  diplomacy  Is  it?  Words  are  one 
thing,  actions  another.  Ckxxl  words  are  a 
mask  for  the  concealment  of  bad  deeds. 
Sincere  diplomacy  Is  no  more  poaslble  than 
dry  water  or  Iron  wood." 

Let  the  Senators  not  say  that  they  have 
not  been  forewarned.  Let  each  Senator  re- 
member. In  Isaiah's  phrase,  that  "Ood  di.>th 
Instruct  him  to  discretion." 

[From   Our  Sunday  Vlslttir.   Aug     11.    1963) 

Right   oa    WaoNO — A   FazsH    Focvs 

I  By  Rev.  Richard  Glnder) 

With  all  the  dlscusalon  of  the  nuclear  pact 
between  Kennedy.  Macmlllan.  and  Khru- 
shchev, It  becomes  necessary  again  to  step 
back  and  focus  on   the  whole  picture. 

De  Oaulls  did  not  Join  In  the  pact,  but 
no  one  Is  alarmed,  for  he  U  not  hostile. 
Adenauer  did  not  sign,  nor  Franco.  No-- 
lce«p  your  eye  on  the  short  baldheaded  man 
with  th*  wart  bealde  bis  nose.  He  Is  the 
enemy,  the  dictator  of  the  UB.S  R..  th*  man 
who  can  break  any  pact  any  time  he  wants 
and  send  mllilons  to  their  death.  He  baa 
announced  time  and  again  that  he  Is  out 
to  "get"  us. 

If  you  read  your  periodicals  thoughtfully, 
you  are  bound  to  obaerve  two  very  different 


polnU  of  view  atxMit  this  manac*.  Th*  on* 
holds  Khrushchev  for  a  cunning  barkiarlan 
and  demands  Immedlat*  liberation  of  Russia 
and  the  captive  natlona. 

The  other  counaels  patience,  believing 
that  time  Is  on  our  aide :  "All  tyrannlee  {>ass 
away  eventxutlly.  Granted  Khrushchev  Is 
evil,  he  will  die  sooner  or  later  The  Ccsn- 
munlst  system  Is  tx>und  to  mellow." 

TIJfK    IB    ACAIJCST    US 

But  time  Is  not  on  the  side  of  freedom. 
It.  Is  un  KhrushcheVa  side  and  he  well  knows 
It  His  system  has.  In  a  very  short  time, 
et^slaved  oue-thlrd  of  the  earth,  and  now  he 
wants  the  perpetuation  of  this  outrage  rec- 
ognised by  the  free  world  as  a  stable  affair. 
He  wants  the  abnormal  made  normal. 

Hence,  although  he  Is  as  wicked  as  and 
fur  niore  dangerous  than  the  late  unJament- 
ed  A  Hitler,  he  walks  about  poalng  as  a  civil- 
ized person  and  Inviting  nice  people  In  to 
dinner— people  like  Averell  Harrlman  and 
Viscount  Hailsham.  These  affairs  are  then 
played  up  In  the  Soviet  press  as  proof  of  how 
the  Western  nations  esteem  this  latterday 
HlUer.  treating  him  as  their  equal  and  the 
freely  chosen  representative  of  a  great  nation. 

•You  see."  he  can  tell  the  people  of  Hun- 
gary, It  la  perfectly  norma!  for  your  country 
to  be  garrisoned  by  Russian  troops  and  run 
from  the  Kremlin.  Otherwise,  do  you  think 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Cireat  Britain  would  send  their  representa- 
tives to  treat  with  me?" 

To  quote  again  what  Secretary  of  State 
Charle*  Evans  Hughes  wrote  40  years  ago: 

"Nothing  should  be  done  to  place  the  seal 
of  approval  on  the  tyrannical  measures  that 
have  been  adopted  In  Russia,  or  to  take  any 
action  which  might  retard  the  gradual  re- 
a.<isertlon  of  the  Russian  people  of  their 
right  to  life  In  freedom." 

The  cultural  exchange  Is  a  similar  feint. 
One  silly  balletomane,  on  viewing  the 
BoLshol.  was  heard  to  sigh:  "Oh.  It  would  be 
a  pleasure  to  be  bombed  by  dancers  with 
such  technique"— which  Is.  of  course.  Just 
the  effect  Khrushchev  Intended  when  he 
sent  them  over  here.  They  are  on  the  state 
payroll.  They  are  conniving  with  the  en- 
slavement of  their  own  people;  otherwise, 
they  would  run  off  and  seek  sanctuary  as 
did  Rudolf  Nureyev.  They  are  the  repre- 
sentatives and  accomplices  of  murderers 
and  assassins.  Salesmen  for  Khrushchev. 
And  they  do  their  work  well  "It  would  be 
a  pleasure  to  be  bombed  by  dancers  with 
such  technique." 

HXTJTaALrTY     HtPOSSIBLX 

Bark  In  1917,  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
told  Congreee: 

"Neutrality  Is  no  longer  feasible  or  desira- 
ble where  the  peace  of  the  world  Is  Involved 
and  the  freedom  of  Its  peoples— and  the 
menace  to  that  peace  and  freedom  lies  In 
the  exl.<!tence  of  RUt<xrratlc  governments 
bucked  by  onrnnlzed  forre  which  la  con- 
trolled wholly  by  their  will,  not  by  the  will 
of  their  people. 

"A  steadfast  concert  for  peace  can  never 
be  maintained  except  by  a  partnership  of 
democratic  nations.  No  autocratic  govern- 
ment could  be  trusted  to  keep  faith  within 
11  or  observe  its  covenants.  It  must  t)e  a 
leiigue  of  honor,  a  partnership  of  opinion. 
Intrigue  would  eat  Its  vitals  away:  the  plot- 
tings  of  Inner  circles  who  could  plim  what 
they  would  and  render  account  to  no  one 
would  be  a  corruption  seated  at  Its  very 
heart  Only  free  pe<jples  can  hold  their  pur- 
pose and  their  honor  steady  to  a  common 
end  and  prefer  the  Interests  of  mankind  to 
any    narrow   Interest   of   their  own. 

N.jw  instead  of  these  futile  dlscvisslons 
over  nuclear  weapons,  proposaU  for  eum- 
mit  talks,  suggestions  for  the  control  of 
outer  space,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  Imply 
that  we  have  written  off  and  forgotten  about 
East  Germany,  the  Baltic  Statee.  PoUnd, 
Hungary,  and  the  rest  of  the  Russian  satel- 
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lit**..-thiB  attitude  U  known  as  being  "real- 
istic "  as  though  Abraham  Llnoobi  bad  ]u*t 
sat  down  one  day  In  1890  and  miA.  "Wall. 
there  goes  South  CaroUna" — auppo**  that, 
for  a  change,  Instead  of  always  talking  about 
what  Khnuhchev  wants  to  talk  about,  w* 
would  concentrate  world  attention  on  Rus- 
sian imperlalUm.  slavery  In  the  Baltic  State*, 
the  wretched  dlvUlon  of  G«nnany,  tb*  Ber- 
lin wall — 'and  whatever  happened  to  Ru- 
mania, Albania,  Hungary,  and  Poland?" 

aaOKXN    TBKATT    WKZK 

We  could  have  Broken  Treaty  Week,  with  a 
proclamation  from  President  Kennedy,  ex- 
pressions of  regret,  and  approprUt*  list*  of 
all  the  treatise  broken  by  the  Bolsheviks 
since  they  came  to  power. 

We  could  have  exchange  lecttirers  on  de- 
mocracy, with  our  men  touring  Russia  and 
her  colonies  explaining  the  American  system. 
and  Russians  touring  the  United  Stat**  to 
tell  us  how  they  run  their  conventions,  bow 
they  campaign,  how  they  settle  hotly  con- 
tested elections,  etc. 

The  poeslbllltles  are  endless,  but  tbey  are 
not  likely  to  be  exploited,  for  tb*  aCb*r 
school  of  thought  Is  in  control:  th*  l*t-by- 
gones-be-bygones  opinion,  "accept  the  status 
quo."  "We  must  assxune  that  the  Conunu- 
nlst  threat  will  continue  Into  the  distant  fu- 
ture and  that  Its  removal  Is  not  within  our 
control." 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  Communist 
dictators  consolidate  their  grip  over  tbelr 
respective  conquests,  acquiring  recognition, 
a  fictitious  respectability,  and  in  some  case* 
cur  foreign  aid,  the  aeal  of  the  free  world 
flags,  and  people  become  bored  from  the  sheer 
duration  of  the  problem. 

But  whether  we  are  Interested  or  not,  It'* 
there — the  wolf  at  the  door  (doee  that  make 
you  think  of  Cuba?) — and  we  will  have  to 
face  up  to  It  sooner  or  later  by  positive 
action. 

As  for  the  nuclear  pact:  even  if  the  R*ds 
could  be  trusted.  It  would  solve  very  little. 
for  It  does  not  affect  the  stock  on  hand.  It 
only  outlaws  testing. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  JOBS  AT 
$30,000  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LABOR  AND  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OP  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND 
WELFARE 

As  in  legislative  session, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
Ls  an  item  in  conference  on  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, which  Inhibits  consummation  of 
the  conference  report  on  that  appropri- 
ation bill.  There  is  an  understanding 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Wnxuns]  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  distingxdshed 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hnx]. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  yesterday 
with  reference  to  amendment  No.  25, 
which  appeared  on  page  25  of  the  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  amendment  was 
numbered  25  and  appears  in  Italics  on 
pages  25  and  26  of  the  bill.  Just  as 
amendments  are  printed  in  appropria- 
tion bUls. 

The  amendment  was  also  printed  on 
page  14233  of  the  Conokkssiohal  Rbc- 
ORD  of  August  6, 1963,  which  was  the  day 
before  the  Senate  acted  on  the  bill. 

In  his  remarks  yesterday,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  stated  frtjikly.  as  he  is 
always  candid  in  the  Senate,  that  he 
had  read  the  amendment  before  the  bin 


was  passed  by  the  Senate.  It  was  not 
the  Intention  of  the  committee  that  the 
ammdment  should  cover  any  such  num- 
ber of  persons  as  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware suggested  yesterday.  The  infor- 
mation from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Bducation,  and  Welfare  furnished  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  was  that  the 
amendment  would  make  150  persons  eli- 
gible. The  Intent  and  thought  of  the 
committee  was  that  the  number  would 
be  relatively  few. 

There  is  a  compelling  need  for  action 
to  raise  the  salaries  of  scientists  and 
medical  men,  not  only  at  the  NTH  but 
in  other  branches  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  More  and  more  of  these  fine, 
capable,  outstanding,  eminent  scientists 
and  medical  men  are  being  lost  to  the 
Government. 

However,  the  amendment  goes  further 
than  it  was  intended  it  should  go. 
Therefore,  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  when  the 
conferees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
meet  on  the  bill.  I  shall  ask  the  Senate 
conferees  to  recede  from  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  the  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  It  was 
Representative  Gross,  of  Iowa,  who  first 
raised  the  question,  and  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment him  for  his  diligence.  I  followed 
through  and  found  that  the  amendment 
did  give  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ap- 
point 150  employees,  a  number  of  whom 
could  be  scientists  and  a  substantial 
number  of  whom  could  be  administra- 
tors, at  salaries  of  $30,000  a  year. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  change  in  the 
salary  scale,  it  certainly  should  be  con- 
sidered openly  and  on  its  merits  rather 
than  hidden  in  such  a  manner  as  was 
here  proposed.  I  feel  certain  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  agrees  with  me 
on  that  point.  I  appreciate  his  assur- 
ance here  today  that  the  amendment 
will  be  deleted  when  the  bill  goes  to 
conference. 

Mr.  HHiL.  I  wish  again  to  empha- 
size two  propositions.  First,  it  was 
never  the  intention  to  have  the  amend- 
ment to  cover  any  such  number  as  150 
positions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
sure  of  that. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  idea  was  to  have  it 
cover  only  a  relatively  few  positions.  I 
shall  ask  the  conferees  to  recede,  as  I 
have  said  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  to  the  Senate.  However,  there 
is  a  compelling  need  to  act  in  this  situa- 
tion. More  and  more  eminent  scioiUsts 
and  outstanding  men  in  the  field  of 
medicine  and  health  are  being  lost  to 
the  Government.  We  shall  continue  to 
lose  them  unless  something  is  done  to 
provide  better  salaries,  better  remuner- 
ation, for  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
may  well  be.  but  as  I  have  said  to  the 
Senator,  that  problem  should  be  consid- 
ered on  its  merits,  even  if  it  affects  only 
one  employee. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARUSON.  The  distinguished 
Soiator  from  Alabama,  in  his  usual,  fine 


maimer,  has  agreed  to  do  something 
that  should  be  done,  regardless  of  the 
need  for  increased  salaries.  I  share 
that  view,  I  hope  his  cmnmittee  will 
refer  this  question  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  which 
usually  deals  with  questions  of  this  kind. 

As  one  member  of  that  committee,  I 
assure  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
we  shall  be  most  anxious  to  do  ansrthing 
we  can  to  assist  in  improving  the  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  not  only  a  member  of  the  committee; 
he  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  In- 
fiuential  members  of  the  committee.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  the  assurance  he  has 
given  us. 

■Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  FTT.T.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  express  my  en- 
thusiastic approval  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. It  seems  to  me  Uiat  this  is  exactly 
what  should  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

As  one  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  also 
feel  that  the  Senate  owes  a  debt  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
digging  into  this  question.  We  study  and 
vote  on  appropriation  bills  on  the  basis 
of  committee  reports,  yet  Uiere  was  not 
one  thing  in  the  report  on  the  bill  on  this 
point.  When  I  read  in  the  Rkcoro  today 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  yesterday,  I  then 
turned  to  the  report  on  the  bill  and  found 
not  one  word  about  the  action  which  had 
been  taken  to  authorize  the  appointment, 
apparently,  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  150  persons  to 
positions  paying  $30,000  a  year.  Per- 
haps every  oixe  of  us  could  be  said  to  be 
at  fault  for  not  having  caught  this  item 
before.  But  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
with  his  characteristic  ability  and  stick- 
toitiveness,  has  really  performed  a  service 
for  all  of  the  Senate  by  bringing  it  up 
and  clarifying  it.  I  personally  express 
my  gratitude  to  him.  because  I — and  I 
daresay  every  other  Member  of  this 
body — had  no  idea  when  we  voted  for 
the  appropriation  bill  that  we  were  vot- 
ing for  any  such  proposal  as  was  anwr- 
ently  contained  in  the  bilL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HILL.  With  reference  to  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  has  said,  begin- 
ning on  page  35  and  continuing  on  page 
36  of  the  committee  report  on  the  bill,  are 
nine  paragraphs  on  the  subject  of  the 
need  for  increased  salaries.  I  wish  to  be 
fair  and  frank  with  the  Senator.  The 
amendment  was  not  set  forth  in  the  re- 
port, but  the  subject  was  definitely  raised. 
I  said  there  are  nine  paragraphs  in  the 
report  which  deal  with  it.  I  shall  read 
one  of  the  paragraphs  verbatim : 

The  committee  noted  tbat  an  increailng 
nimiber  of  the  key  research  programs  at  the 
NIH  are  remaining  leaderl***  for  *Ktand«d 
periods — several  years  in  some  case* — b*cau** 
of  the  InabUlty  of  the  NIH  to  bid  «ff*ctlv*ly 
for  outstanding  talent.  It  was  reported  that 
etforta  to  fill  theae  po*ltions  from  the  outalde 
market  are  providing  fniltl***.  Almo*t  all  of 
the  candidates  contactad  Indicate  tbat  tb* 
NTH  salary  offer— even  at  tb*  taO/XX)  oell- 
Ing — would  mean  a  substantial  cut  In  income. 
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This  paracraDli  Is  followed  bf  another 
page  ftBd  •  hair  at  oommcnt  in  the  ra- 
poTi.  naphatt^m  th«  need  for  ftn  In- 
creaae  In  Um  nluieB.  Ilie  amendment 
wma  not  Mt  f octh  In  the  report  as  It 
should  haTobMB. 

Mr.  wnislMMB  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  It  It  twthat  the  report  refers 
to  the  fact  that  MIH  had  testified  before 
the  commlttM  •»  to  what  they  thoi^ht 
wai  the  need  for  such  salary  increases, 
but  based  on  the  report  the  committee 
took  no  aotlfM  Thori  ht  nothing  In  the 
rep<M^  whleh  In  any  way  Indicates  that 
tho  r<wnmlttoo  iMtf  riven  afftrmatlTe  ac- 
tion to  the  rofoeol.  That  was  the  point 
I  made,  becauoo  the  Senate  depends  upon 
reports  to  point  out  afllrmative  action  of 
commlttceo,  not  reoommendations  made 
In  the  tflstlmonsr  at  the  time  of  hearings. 
I  am  sure  tho  Sonater  from  Alabama  will 
agree  with  me  aa  to  that. 

The  itattOMnt  which  I  made  yester- 
day, whleh  haa  been  repeated  today  by 
the  Senator  tnm  Mew  York  [Mr.  Ksat- 
iwol.  was  to  ilM  effect  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  report  which  would  alert 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  any  authority 
was  being  glvefi  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Bdvcatlon.  and  Welfare  to  ap- 
point even  one  person  to  a  position  at 
$30  JOO  a  year. 

Mr.  WTT.T,  iiie  Senator  is  correct. 
The  amendaent  was  not  stated  In  the 
report,  as  it  AmOA  haye  been  stated. 

I  hope  the  dMInfulshed  Senator  will 
Join  the  rifiiiatnr  from  Kansas,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  and  other  Senators 
In  ■fcirlnff  to  brtng  about  some  relief  in 
a  sltuatlan  wbkli  Is  so  critical  and  so 
acute  at  thle  ttee.  We  must  provide 
some  Increase  fta  the  salaries  if  we  are 
to  keep  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  la  other  acttrlties  of  the 
Public  Health  Sendoe  men  of  the  type 
we  should  a&dmnst  have. 

Mr.  KBATINO.  I  am  Inclined  to 
agree  with  tba  merits  of  the  proposal 
made  by  the  dMiiwulahed  Senator  from 
Alabama;  botwhrni  I  vote  on  such  a  mat- 
ter. I  should  KfeB  to  know  what  I  am  vot- 
ing for.  and  sboald  Iflce  to  have  it  before 
me. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  to  not  set  out  In  the 
report,  as  It  iboaM  have  been:  but  the 
report  dom  call  attention  to  the  overaU 
situation;  and  oa  page  26  of  the  bill  the 
amendaient  was  set  out  in  full,  as  it 
should  have  bWB.  It  is  printed  there 
in  Italics.  The  amendments  were  also 
printed  on  pagea  14333  and  i4233  in  the 
Coneaaasiotiaii  Rbooas  of  August  6.  the 
day  before  the  Osnate  voted  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAlfS  of  Etelaware.  But  un- 
less we  follow  throagti  with  an  analysis 
of  the  amendment  and  relate  It  to  the 
various  seetlona  It  amends,  we  have  no 
indication  or  eaaae  for  suspicion  that  it 
extends  the  aoOMrity  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Idiieation,  and  Welfare  to  ap- 
point 150  poiHlons  at  $30,000  a  year. 
Nothing  In  tbe  amendment  would  alert 
us  to  that  point:  and.  in  the  absence  of 
such  knowledge  we  accepted,  on  its  face. 
the  statement  that  the  provision  did  not 
apply  to  new  Jobs. 

Mr.  HILL.  Not  more  than  150  could 
get  the  aalarr  Inereaaes.  Very,  very  few 
would  have  gotten  an  Increase. 

Mr.  WIUJAM8  of  Delaware  But 
when  we  do  vote  a  salary  increase,  I  be- 


lieve we  need  to  know  exactly  and  clearly 
what  to  being  asked  for.  Ih  this  Inetanee 
the  Senate  did  not  know  this  JtAer  was 
inthetalB. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  permitting  this  in- 
trusion, because  the  conference  could 
not  be  concluded  until  this  matter  was 
discussed. 

Mr.  HUMFHRBY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr  Eo- 
MOKDSos  in  the  chain.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  corisent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


where  Thou  dost  guide  Thou  wilt  provide 
the  needed  wisdom  and  strength  for  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Christ,  the 
captain  of  our  salvation.    Amen. 


ADJOURNM  ENT 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  if 
there  Is  no  further  busine.ss  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  no*  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  roon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m. )  the  Senate. 
In  executive  session,  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday,  September  11.  1963, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMIN.^TION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  tiie 
Senate  Septemlaer  10.   1963; 

Poar  Omcx  Dcr/utTMnrr 
John  A.  Qronouskl.  of  Wlacoiuln.  to  t>« 
Po«tjna»t«r  Oeaeral. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T[  K.sD.w,  Si;i'ii..Miu  H  10,  l^Hi^i 

The  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D  D..  offered  the  following  prayet : 

n  Chronicles  20:  12;  O  our  God.  nei- 
ther know  ice  ichat  to  do:  but  our  eyes 
are  upon  Thee. 

Almighty  God.  we  humbly  acknowledge 
that  in  this  time  of  world  crisis  our  be- 
loved country  is  facing  the  difflcult  deci- 
sion of  whether  to  vote  to  ratify  or  not 
to  ratify  the  test  ban  treaty. 

Many  of  our  leaders  and  chosen  repre- 
sentatives, whose  judgment  we  greatly 
value  and  In  whose  Integrity  we  have 
the  utmost  confidence,  frankly  confess 
that  they  fear  that  In  voting  for  ratifi- 
cation they  wUl  be  placing  in  jeopardy 
our  national  security. 

Grant  that  in  their  hours  of  debate 
and  deliberation  they  may  ifaln  a  greater 
assurance  of  the  leading  of  Thy  divine 
spirit  to  transcend  the  tyrannies  of  fear, 
anxiety,  and  mlsglvin? 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thre  that  they 
may  have  their  eyes  upon  Thee  for  Thou 
alone  canst  gird  them  with  faith  to  face 
the  unknown  and  the  unpredictable. 

May  they  become  Increasingly  aware 
that  the  divine  resources  are  available 
to  them  through  faith  In  Thee  and  that 


THE  JOURNAL. 


Tlie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS 
OP  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  A8PINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate   this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 
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USE  OF  CORPORATE  FUNDS  FOR 
POLITICAL  PURPOSES 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oliio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  came  to 
my  attention  yesterday  that  the  Timken 
Roller  Bearing  Co.  of  Canton,  Ohio,  pro- 
vided its  company-owned  French  Im- 
ported Morane-Saulnier  Jet  plane  No. 
N-122B  along  with  a  pilot  to  transport 
a  distinguished  political  leader  to  Cleve- 
land for  the  purpose  of  addressing  a 
political  rally. 

This  same  company  also  provided  its 
converted  B-19.  No.  9-760H  to  transport 
certain  political  dignitaries  to  the  Cleve- 
land event. 

While  certain  nonbusiness  uses  of 
company  equipment  may  be  justified 
to  advance  community  and  civic  enter- 
prises, it  seems  to  me  that  purely  polit- 
ical uses  of  s\ich  equipment  are  Inde- 
fensible. The  use  of  corporate  funds 
and  assets  for  political  purposes  violates 
the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act. 

Mr.  SpejUcer.  I  have  therefore  re- 
quested the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Rtvenue  to  conduct  an  audit  of  the  polit- 
ical use  of  aircraft  by  the  Timken  Roller 
Bearing  Co.  to  assure  that  the  use  of 
such  equipment  is  not  passed  off  aa  an 
added  tax  burden  upon  the  general 
public 

STATEMENT  OF  OBJECTIVES  BY 
THE  YOUNG  DEMOCRATS 

Mr  \VYMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unacimou*  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  Uiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Young  Democrats  of  some  13  West- 


em  States  adopted  a  statement  of  objec- 
tives. This  statement  includes  aome 
astonishingly  misguided  and  almost  cow- 
ardly positions. 

These  positions  are  so  extremely  anti- 
American,  antlprlnclple,  antistrength, 
anUnational  security  and  so  anti-United 
States  that  many  people  are  asking.  Is 
this  the  real  New  Frontier? 

Can  it  be  that  the  Democrat  Party 
calls  for  recognition  of  Red  Cuba,  for 
nonaggression  pacts  with  Communist 
countries,  for  abolition  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  and  re- 
peal of  the  Internal  Security  Act?  Our 
people  are  entitled  to  an  answer  to  this 
question. 

It  is  only  fair  to  call  upon  the  Demo- 
crat national  chairman  In  light  of  Presi- 
dent Kenned3r's  recent  gladhanding  with 
Khrushchev.  Averell  Harriman's  leg- 
bending  to  Moscow  and  New  Frontier 
elbowbendlng  with  Communists  all  over 
the  world;  Mr.  Bailey,  is  this  the  na- 
tional Democrat  program? 

These  Young  Democrats  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  lend  their  support  to  such  a 
platform.  Their  position  Is  character- 
less, amoral,  and  Incompatible  with 
American  traditions  and  patriotic  values 
of  liberty,  freedom,  and  Justice.  I  hope 
these  resoluUons  will  be  completely  re- 
jected by  the  Democrat  national  chair- 
man. 

If  this  is  the  real  New  Frontier  pro- 
gram, all  true  Americans  throughout  tbe 
United  States  in  both  parties  should  re- 
member it  well  next  November. 


PRE8ERVINO   THE   SPIIUTDAL   AND 
RELIGIOUS     HERITAaK     OF    OUR 

NATION 

Mr.  WIDNALi*  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  'WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Introducing  today,  along  with  many  of 
my  colleagues,  a  Joint  resolution  designed 
to  preserve  the  spiritual  and  religious 
heritage  of  our  Nation.  This  Joint  reso- 
lution would  permit,  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  the  use  of  prayers  or  Bible  read- 
ing in  schools  and  other  public  places. 
It  would  also  permit  a  reference  to  God 
In  any  public  document,  on  coins  and 
currency,  and  in  any  other  public  pro- 
ceeding or  activity. 

Since  the  first  Supreme  Court  case  de- 
cided in  June  of  1962, 1  have  introduced 
two  resolutions  designed  to  permit  vol- 
untary prayers  in  public  schools  by  way 
of  constitutional  amendment.  In  the 
original  case.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas, 
In  a  concurring  opinion,  said  that  "tbe 
point  for  decision  Is  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment can  constitutionally  finance  a 
religious  exercise."  He  went  on  to  list 
such  governmental  "aids"  to  religion.  In 
his  opinion,  as  the  slogan  "In  God  We 
Trust"  used  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  the  phrase  "under  God"  in  tbe 
pledge  of  allegiance.  Court  suits  have 
now  been  Instigated  to  test  the  constitu- 
tionality of  these  uses.  In  addition,  tbe 
Court  has  struck  down  Bible  reading  In 
schools. 


I  consider  this  new  resolution,  then, 
to  iM  an  appropriate  new  step  to  gain 
•ettat  ttirough  a  Joint  effort.  I  believe 
this  amendment  will  preserve  what  Su- 
preme Court  Jxistioe  Potter  Stewart  in 
bis  dissenting  opinion  called  "the  reli- 
gious traditions  of  our  i)eople.  reflected 
in  countless  practices  of  the  institutions 
a^  officials  of  our  Government."  At 
the  same  time  that  we  cultivate  our 
spiritual  heritage,  we  preserve  voluntary 
action  by  those  who  wish  to  participate 
as  well  as  those  who  do  not. 


JOHN  GRONOUSKI 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  of  Wisconsin  are  very  proud  to  note 
the  President's  announcement  of  yester- 
day of  his  nomination  of  a  distinguished 
^^Hseonsln  public  servant.  John  Gronou- 
rid.  to  be  the  next  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States.  John  Gronouski's 
eminent  record  as  Commissioner  of  Tax- 
ation In  the  State  of  Wlsoonsin,  partic- 
vlarly  in  terms  of  administrative  experi- 
ence, will  qualify  him  superbly  for  the 
Mch  office  he  will  enter.  It  has  been 
many  years  since  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
baa  beoi  represented  In  the  Cabinet  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and, 
tbertfore,  we  are  especially  enthused 
over  the  impending  appointment.  I  trust 
the  other  body  win  confirm  John  Gro- 
nouskl  without  delay,  and  I  am  sxue  that 
he  will  continue  to  give  the  high  level 
of  leadership  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment in  this  difficult  period  of  techno- 
logical transition  as  that  given  by  his  dis- 
tinguished predecessor,  J.  Edward  Day. 

I  wish  to  take  this  occasion,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  congratulate  my  friend  and  my 
constituent,  John  G^ronouski  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  on  this  memorable  occasion. 


MISS  DONNA  AXUM  IS  MISS  AMER- 
ICA FOR  1964 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
many  of  the  attractions  and  advantages 
«f  the  State  of  Arkansas  are  well  known. 
•ome  have  been  accorded  less  recognl- 
tion  than  is  obviously  called  for.  I  con- 
sider it,  therefore,  my  duty  to  take  this 
oocasion  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
4K>lleague6  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
resources  of  our  great  State — our  abun- 
dant crop  of  beautiful,  gracious,  and  tal- 
ented young  ladies. 

I  must  confess  humbly  to  some  small 
part  in  the  development  of  this  resource. 
Our  daughter,  Carolyn,  who  reigned  as 
Cherry  Blossom  Princess  4  years  ago.  Is 
evidence  of  my  complicity. 

Some  7  years  ago  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  District  of  Arkansas  set  about  the 


business  of  fociising  the  country's  at- 
tention on  the  beauty  of  IJielr  youxig 
ladies.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
since  1956  only  one  Miss  Arkansas  has 
come  from  outside  the  present  Fourth 
District. 

Last  Saturday  night,  as  a  breath- 
less nationwide  television  audience 
watched — I  have  not  checked  the  rat- 
ing but  several  million  people  at  least — 
Miss  Donna  Aximi  of  El  Dorado,  Ark., 
my  hometown,  was  crowned  Miss  Amer- 
ica for  1964. 

Donna  is  the  first  Miss  Arkansas  to  re- 
ceive this  coveted  title.  Arkansas  served 
notice  that  it  was  after  the  crown  in 
earnest  in  1958  when  Sally  Miller,  of 
Pine  Bluff,  was  one  of  the  10  semiflnallsts 
and  again  in  1961  when  Frances  Jane 
Anderson,  of  Pine  Bluff,  was  first  rvmner- 
up.  Incidentally  two  other  native  Ar- 
kansans  received  honors  this  year.  Miss 
Hawaii,  one  of  the  finalists,  was  bom  in 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  Miss  Connecticut, 
who  received  a  special  scholarship  for 
her  classical  dance,  is  a  native  of  Little 
Rock. 

The  people  of  Arkansas  and  those  of  us 
from  El  Dorado  in  particular  have 
proudly  followed  Donna's  accomplish- 
ments for  several  years  as  she  has  won 
most  of  the  major  statewide  contests  em- 
phasizing beauty,  poise,  and  talent,  pre- 
paring lierself  for  this  great  achieve- 
ment, a  splendid  example  of  womanhood 
of  Americsu 

It  is  becoming  more  apparent  with 
each  passing  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
when  Mr.  Greeley  spoke  to  the  young  men 
of  America,  he  was  misunderstood.  He 
did  not  mean  all  the  way  west. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRGWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas.  I  can  understand  very  well 
his  pride,  but  I  should  like  to  remind 
him.  if  I  may.  and  also  the  other  Mem- 
bers (rf  the  House,  that  Miss  America 
from  Arkansas  succeeded  Miss  America 
from  Ohio.  It  was  the  Ohio  Miss 
America  that  placed  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  Miss  Arkansas,  ^e  1964  Miss 
America.  We  want  to  be  generous  to 
the  State  of  Arkansas  and  especially  the 
hometown  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man who  just  addressed  us. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  want  to  remind  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  that  she  was 
given  a  topic  to  speak  about  extempo- 
raneously. She  made  a  beautiful 
speech.  The  topic  was  "humility." 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from.  Ohio 
that  she  gave  one  of  the  finest  discourses 
as  she  bowed  out  that  I  have  ever  lis- 
tened to. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Not  only  do  we 
have  beautiful  girls  in  Ohio  but  they  are 
very  intelligent  also. 
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Mr.  BAB3R18.  TliAt  U  well  reoocnJaed 
Uuoacbonl  tht  omnlry- 

Mr.  ATBB&  Itr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
senttamuk  jMdT 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYBMB.  Ttker  must  have  picked 
a  beautltul  ArtfriTf"  lady  to  win  this 
year's  eantMt  Tht  Ohio  queen  came 
from  the  gnai  town  of  Akron,  Ohio. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  VAN 

the  point  of 
preee  nt 

Tlie 
is  not 

Mr. 
call  of  the 


.T.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 

Evidently  a  quonim 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 


A  can  of  ttM  BouM  was 

ordered. 

The  Citark  oaDed  the  roU.  and  the  fol- 

lowtnc  Membon  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

(■oUNo  140] 

AOtkir 

Plynt 

UoahM 

Aicnds 

Pord 

O  Brian.  lU 

AaUey 

Pulton.  Pm 

O-Konakl 

ArtKj 

OattatncB 

Ptlcher 

Ootnlall 

Plmle 

Burry 

Oray 

Poae* 

BcniMtt.  Mich. 

Oitfln 

PowaU 

B«rr7 

■snba 

RlTWB.  Alaska 

Boltoa. 

WfKfU 

Robtaon 

FibdomP. 

H4a«t 

Bo«ars.Tax. 

Bolton. 

Hoewi 

Rran.  MMi. 

01lT«rP. 

HoClnan 

St  Oaorte 

Bow 

Boam«r 

St.  Onge 

Broek 

Hntiiitaaon 

seoct 

BuBkl«T 

Jannlnca 

Saldac 

Cameron 

JaBat.AU 

Shelley 

CmTffr 

JanM.lio. 

Short 

GMcttoars 

Ka* 

Staebler 

CeUor 

KUburn 

Stepiiene 

CheU 

KlBC  Calif 

Stliuon 

Clark 

LalNl 

Taleott 

Oniltar 

liHinakl 

Taylor 

CoUner 

Looc.  La. 

ToUefsoo 

Oool«y 

MeLoakay 

Tupper 

Oanamn 

Martin,  cam 

tnUnan 
Vtnaon 

Dacu* 

Iferttn.  Nebr! 

WhaUey 

Dn-wlnrid 

MathUM 

Wlckerabam 

tHtwt 

Moatoya 

WUIU 

Dowdy 

WUi«tea4 

Blsworth 

Morton 

The  SEVAKBR.  On  this  roUcall  343 
MembexB  anwrered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 

By  iiTiBntmrnis  consent,  frirther  pro- 
ecedincs  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MENTAL      BETARDATION      PACIU- 
TIES   AND   COMMUNITY   MENTAL 
HEALTH     CENTERS      CONSTRUC- 
TION ACT  OF  i»63 
Mr.  ELLIOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  513  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  eonalderatlon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Retotved.  Tbat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reaolntlon  tt  rtiall  ba  In  order  to  move  that 
th«  Boom  teaolva  itaalf  into  the  CommUttM 
of  the  WlMlB  Waam  on  tha  State  of  the  Union 
for  tba  iiiwaligatinn  of  the  bill  (8.  1670)  to 
proTlda  saMstanioa  in  combating  mental  re- 
tardatton  ttstmgh  granta  for  construction 
of  roaoarfh  een^ara  and  grantA  for  facilities 
for  the  manteUy  raftardad  and  assistance  in 
Improving  mental  health  through  granU  for 
conatruotlca  and  Initial  staffing  ot  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers,  and   for  other 


parpoaaa.  After  general  debate,  which  ehall 
ba  i"****"*^  to  the  blU  and  aball  oontlnue 
not  to  azoaad  two  hours,  to  ba  equally  dl- 
Tidart  and  oontroUad  by  the  chairman  and 
ranfclnc  minority  mecnbar  of  the  Oommlttaa 
on  Interstate  and  Porelgn  Owunaroa.  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  snMndment  under  the 
flye-mlnuU  rule  It  shall  be  In  order  to 
consider  the  substitute  amendment  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and 
Porelg^i  Commerce  now  In  the  bill  and  such 
substitute  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
shall  be  considered  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule  as  an  original  bill  At  the  conclusion 
of  such  consideration  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  any  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  In  the  House  on  any  of  the  amendments 
adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
the  bill  or  conunlttee  substitute  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  amendmenU  thereto  to  final 
paaaage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  In- 
structions. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  Bi4r.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  after 
which  I  shall  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bsown  1 . 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for  yield- 
ing. I  take  this  time,  after  conferring 
with  the  minority  leader,  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Elliott  1  has  advised 
that  on  tomorrow  he  will  call  up  House 
Resolution  504  to  create  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  investigate  federal  research  programs. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  program  pre- 
viously announced  for  this  week.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  after 
which  I  shall  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  BiowmI. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  513 
makes  in  order  consideration  of  S.  1576, 
the  Mental  Retardation  PacUitles  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963.  The  resolution 
provides  for  an  open  nile  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate  and  reading  for 
amendment  under  the  5-mlnute  rule.  It 
also  makes  in  order  consideration  of  the 
substitute  amendment  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  now  in  the  bill  and  pro- 
vides for  consideration  of  amendments 
to  the  substitute  amendment,  under  the 
5-minute  rule,  as  in  an  original  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  took  especial 
interest  in  the  needs  and  problems  of 
our  handicapped  and  of  our  so-called 
exceptional  children  while  a  member 
and  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Special  Education  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  and  honored  to 
make  this  initial  sUtement  in  behalf  of 
the  rule  making  in  order  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill,  and  in  behalf  of  the  bill 
itself.  I  would  point  out,  however,  that 
this  legislation  is  primarily  a  health 
measure  rather  than  an  education 
measure. 


In  general,  the  Mental  RetardaUon 
Facilities  Construction  Act  can  be  divided 
into  three  parts: 

Title  I  contains  three  grant  authoriza- 
tions for  the  construction  of  mental  re- 
tardation faciUtles:  $20  million  in  project 
grants  to  assist  In  constructing  special 
centers  for  research  in  the  field  of  men- 
tal reUrdaUon.  to  be  operated  by  public 
and  nonprofit  Institutions;  $22.5  million 
in  project  grants  for  construction  of  col- 
lege or  university-associated  mental  re- 
tardation treatment  and  research  facil- 
ities: and  $27.5  million  for  grants-in-aid 
to  the  States  for  construction  of  public 
or  nonprofit  community  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

CX>MMUNrrT    MENTAL    HEALTH    CKNTKBS 

Title  n  contains  an  additional  au- 
thorization of  $115  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  community  mental  health 
centers.  These  centers,  as  would  be  the 
case  in  facilities  for  mental  retardation, 
would  provide  services  for  a  comprehen- 
sive attack  on  the  problem  Including 
community  services  for  diagnosis,  pre- 
vention, inpatient  and  outpatient  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation. 

"■aiCK     AMD     MOaTAk" 

These  construction  programs  are 
strictly  "brick  and  mortar"  authoriza- 
tions; they  are  spread  over  3  years.  They 
are  based  on  the  patterns  established  in 
the  Hill-Burton  Act  and  the  Health  Re- 
search Facilities  Construction  Act 
TKAcmas  roa  the  hant)icafp«d 
Title  in  of  the  act  contains  the  only 
authorizations  which  are  not  for  build- 
ing construction.  Basically,  this  title  au- 
thorizes appropriations  of  $47  million, 
over  3  years,  to  extend  and  strengthen 
the  existing  programs  for  training  teach- 
ers of  mentally  retarded  children  and 
deaf  children  and  to  expand  that  pro- 
gram to  include  training  teachers  of 
other  handicapped  children  such  as  the 
visually  handicapped,  the  speech  im- 
paired, the  crippled,  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed and  those  children  with  special 
health  problems  such  as  epilepsy,  cardiac 
conditions,  or  chronic  illnesses.  In  ad- 
dition, $6  million  Is  provided  over  3  years 
for  grants  for  research  or  demonstration 
projects  relating  to  the  education  of  the 
handicapped. 

In  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  under  this  bill,  as 
amended  by  the  House  Committee  on  in- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  covers 
the  fiscal  years  1964  through  1968 — a  pe- 
riod of  3  years.  The  total  authorization 
amounts  to  $238  million,  with  a  maxi- 
mum authorization  of  $117.5  million  for 
any  single  year. 

I  might  add  at  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  gave  atten- 
tion to  the  possible  overlapping  of  this 
bill's  provisions  with  those  of  existing 
programs  as  did  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Forelfm  Commerce.  We  noted 
that  under  the  $2  bUlion,  6800  project. 
Hill-Burton  program,  only  42  projects 
costing  $13  million  have  been  approved 
for  mental  retardation  facilities.  We 
also  noted  that  only  seven  projects 
amounting  to  a  mere  3  percent  of  the  ex- 
pended funds  under  the  Health  Research 
Facilities   Construction   Act   have   been 
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awarded  for  mental  retardation  facill- 
Ues.  In  other  words.  I  have  saUsfled 
myself,  and  I  believe  all  memben  Of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  have  satisfied  tbem- 
selves  that  this  legislation  does  not  dupli- 
cate other  existing  programs  inchkUng 
H.R.  7544,  the  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  and  Mental  Retardation  Plan- 
ning Amendments  of  1963,  by  the  distin- 
guished and  able  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Mills]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  of  us.  In  and 
out  of  Congress,  who  have  labored 
through  the  years  In  the  field  of  special 
education  for  exceptional  or  handi- 
capped children  and  in  the  fields  of  men- 
tal retardation  and  mental  health,  this 
legislation  represwats  a  forward  looUns 
and  dramatic  turning  point.  For  While 
great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  med- 
ical sciences  and  diagnostic  arts  to  brine 
under  control  many  of  the  phyiieal  dis- 
eases which  kill  and  malm,  relatlvelF 
little  has  been  accomplished  in  the  moi- 
tal  health  fields;  whUe  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  learning  to 
deal  with  the  physically  handicapped, 
little  has  been  done  for  those  with 
equally  crippling,  emotional  or  mental 
handicaps. 
mental    illness:     amoiica's    mor    aaictJS 

HEALTH    PaOBLElC 

The  fact  Is.  of  course,  that  mental 
Illness,  which  runs  up  a  $S  billion  annual 
bill.  Is  the  most  serious  health  problem 
which  we  in  America  face  today.  At  one 
time  or  another  during  their  lifetimes, 
10  percent  of  our  population  require  psy- 
chiatric  attention.  Another  fact,  whtefa 
we  are  only  beginning  to  come  to  srtps 
with,  is  that  mental  patients  now  occupy 
half  of  our  Nation's  hospital  beda 
coera  or  loko- 


The  consequences  of  these  facts  are 
clear.  For  the  relatively  few  who  hai« 
the  financial  resouroes.  prtvale  psychi- 
atry and  private  Institutions  are  avail- 
able. The  costs,  particularly  for  long- 
term  confinement,  are  vlrtuidly  prohibi- 
tive even  for  tills  group.  For  most 
people,  the  alternative,  once  they  over- 
come the  long  waiting  periods,  is  the 
State  mental  hospital. 

The  State  mental  hospitals  are.  for  the 
most  part,  custodial  centers  rather  than 
treatment  centers.  This  Is  true  because 
they  generaUy  have  too  llttie  and  too 
obsolete  equipment  and  facilities;  and 
they  have  a  critical  shortage  of  trained 
psychiatrists,  psychologists,  nurses,  and 
social  workers.  In  1959.  for  instanee, 
there  were  less  than  1,000  psychiatrists 
caring  for  the  more  than  half  a  million 
patients  in  the  State  mental  instttu- 
tlons — a  ratio  of  less  than  1  psychiatrtet 
for  every  500  patients.  About  one-flftta 
of  all  State  institutions  for  the  insane 
are  firetraps. 

CAN'T     TREAT     MENTAL    nXNBSa     fOt     $4. BO    TSS 
DAT 

The  amoimt  of  funds  expended,  per 
patient,  in  the  State  mental  Institutions 
is  totally  Inadequate  to  support  mini- 
mum requirements  of  board,  room,  and 
physical  care  let  alone  any  kind  of  mod- 
em. Individual,  psychiatric  or  psycho- 
logical treatment.    We  spend  about  $12 


per  patient  day  for  care  in  our  Veterans' 
Administration  psychiatric  ho^itals; 
oonununity  general  hospitals  cost  ap- 
proodiAately  $32  a  day;  some  private  tai- 
stttutions  cost  each  psychiatric  patient 
upward  of  $1,000  or  more  each  wedc. 
In  contrast  to  these  costs,  according  to 
the  committee  report: 

Tha  avanige  expendltvire  per  patient  day 
In  State  mental  institutions  is  about  94.50. 

This  figure  Is  one-third  of  the  VA  ex- 
penditure and  one-eighth  of  the  expend- 
itures at  the  average  community  hospi- 
tal. 

mider  present  conditions,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, even  the  paltry  sum  of  $4.50  per  pa- 
ttant  day  is  largely  wasted  in  our  big, 
eentraUaed  State  institutions,  when  we 
oonstder  the  human  costs  of  the  system. 
The  fact  Is  that  mental  patients  In  our 
large  State  institutions  benefit  Uttle 
from  modem  drugs  and  psychiatric 
techniques,  get  virtually  no  personal  at- 
tention from  qualified  professional  staff 
people,  and  languish  in  these  institu- 
tloas  year  after  year. 

Vfot  only  are  these  institutions  too  big, 
too  crowded  and  too  poor  to  afford  these 
unfortunate  souls  even  the  bare  mini- 
mum let  alone  proper  care  and  treatment, 
but  they  are  also  too  far  removed  from 
the  patient's  home  and  community  to 
aUow  for  many  visits,  evm  from  mem- 
bers of  their  family.  In  other  words, 
these  patients  are  totally  Isolated  from 
the  x«aUtie8  and  familiarities  from 
whioh  they  have  strayed  and  to  which. 
it  is  hoped,  they  might  some  day  return. 

■H^rrif      PATOEMTS     BTAT      11     TKASS     IK     STATS 
BOSFTTALS 

This  has  been  the  lot  of  the  Institu- 
tionalised mentally  111  for  centuries. 
Twentieth  centmr  advances  in  the  field 
of  psychiatry  notwithstanding,  patients 
of  our  State  mental  institutions  sulfer- 
ing  from  schlsophrenia — ^whlch  Is  our 
most  eommon  mental  disturbance — are 
remaining  in  these  institutions,  on  the 
average,  11  years.  Eleven  nonproduc- 
tive, horrible  years  of  mental  pain  and 
snlTering  and  agitation  Is  a  terrible 
enough  fate  for  those  who  require  It. 
But  It  Is  an  inhuman  price  to  pay  for 
civle,  eommunlty.  and  national  neglect. 

VKMTAL  PAT1XKT8  NKXD  TEKATMINT  INSTXAD  OF 
BOOM    AND   BOAXD 

The  fact  Is  that,  today,  most  of  these 
same  patients  could  be  returned  to  so- 
ciety and  their  loved  ones  In  a  matter  of 
months.  In  modem,  community  clinics 
or  the  psychiatric  wards  of  local,  general 
hospitals,  or  in  outpatient  sections  of 
local  psychiatric  clinics,  in  any  one  of  a 
number  of  environments  which  offer 
therapy  rather  than  mere  custodial  care, 
80  percent  of  those  same  schizophrenic 
patients  could  be  rehabilitated  in  far  less 
than  11  years.  Some  studies  show  that 
upward  of  70  percent  could  be  dls- 
diarged  within  the  first  year.  Almost 
all  studies  indicate  that  we  could  meas- 
ure the  length  of  hospitalization  In  terms 
of  weeks  and  months  rather  than  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  In  a  golden  age  of 
science  and  we  have  the  tools  and  re- 
souroes and  knowledge  to  combat  most 
of  the  Ills  of  mankind.  We  have  spent 
fortunes  in  developing  at<Hnlc  and  nu- 


clear devices;  we  are  spending  vast  sums 
to  explore  space;  medical  and  biological 
scientists  have  wrought  miracles  in  the 
detection,  control  and  even  complete  cure 
of  diseases  which,  a  century  ago,  were 
our  greatest  klllera.    We  have  had,  and 
continue  to  have,  great  programs  to  com- 
bat cancer,  heart  disease,  polio,  malaria, 
tuberculosis,  and  scores  of  other  dread 
diseases.    Our  infant  mortality  is  way 
down  and  our  life  expectancy  is  way  up. 
To  a  much  more  modest  degree,  we 
have  also  been  working  toward  solutions 
to  our  mental  health  and  mental  retarda- 
tion problems — to  the  problems  of  our 
handicapped.    We    have    come    to    the 
point,  in  the  past  few  years,  where  we 
know  what  the  approach  to  the  solution 
is  for  most  of  these  sufferers.    But  we 
continue  to  put  people  Into  State  insti- 
tutions which  were  obsolete  20  years  sigo, 
and  then  we  throw  away  the  key.    We 
say  to  them:  "We  are  sorry;  if  you  had 
enough  money  or  if  you  were  fortunate 
enough  to  live  in  one  of  the  few  commu- 
nities which  has  adequate  faciUttes,  you 
could  be  treated  and  be  back  on  the  Job 
or   back   with   your    family   In    a   few 
months — but  as  It  is,  we  are  sorry  and 
we  will  see  you  In  11  years." 

SAM   J.    WATKINS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  help  but  recall 
at  this  time  that  whoi  I  was  aiaking  my 
first  campaign  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation to  Congress  from  the  old  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Alabama  that  a 
friend  named  Sam  J.  Watkins,  who  then 
lived  at  Dora,  Ala.,  told  me  that  the 
greatest  accomplishment  that  Congress 
could  make  for  the  people  would  be  to 
see  that  mental  health  centers  were 
established  in  each  congressional  district 
of  America.  He  said  that  mental  treat- 
ment was  too  costly,  too  far  removed 
from  the  family  of  the  patient,  and  that 
there  was  not  near  enough  of  it  He 
said  that  we  must  tning  treatment  for 
mentally  ill  people  to  their  home  areas. 
I  have  thought  about  that  statement 
many  times  and  It  seems  to  me  that  In 
the  bill  before  us  we  may  be  making  a 
first  step  toward  bringing  the  dream  of 
my  deceased  friend  to  a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  provides 
a  dramatic  start  toward  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  treating  and  rehabilitat- 
ing our  mentally  HI.  oiu*  mentally  re- 
tarded and  our  handicapped  people.  It 
is  a  new  approach  to  the  problem  but 
it  Is  a  tested  approach.  It  is  an  ap- 
proach which  would  put  into  effect  and 
give  to  the  people  of  our  country  the 
facilities  wliich  produced  tiie  dramatic 
aooompUshments  of  which  I  spoke  a 
moment  ago.  It  is  an  approach — de- 
signed to  serve  the  expressed  needs  of 
any  ccvnmunity — which  wouhi  be  sufB- 
clently  fiezlble  to  make  use  of  and  build 
on  to  existing  cMnmunity  facilities  such 
as  general  hospitals,  medleal  centers  or 
mental  centers  or  mental  healtii  clinics. 
It  Is  a  program  which  would  be  directed 
at  the  State  and  community  levels. 

THI  MBNTAL  PATIXKTS   WOITLB  BZ  TBKATBD   IN 
THEIS   BOm  AXKAS 

This  program  would  begin  the  Job  of 
doing  for  one-half  of  our  hospitalized 
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community  vbat  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram bMM  done  for  the  other  half.  It 
win  help  to  phMe  out  the  90-jear-okl. 
anttirwtiHl.  ovwerowed,  and  oboolete 
State  mental  taatttoilons  and  brine  the 
patients  bMk  Into  their  own  community 
to  dimes  or  eentcn  where  they  can  be 
^jf^gnf^mA  trsatsd,  and  rehabilitated: 
where  they  can  eonsult  and  obtain  pro- 
feesional  gnktuiee;  where  their  problems 
can  be  spotted  early  and  nipped  in  the 
bud  before  tnstltutlonallzlnc  becomes 
necessary;  where  local  schools  and  insti- 
tutions can  eone  fbr  advice:  and  where 
local  doctors  and  psychiatrists  can  fol- 
low throoi^  with  their  own  patients. 


THX  CAUSaS  or   MSltTAI. 
AaDATION 


ws  DO  not 


This  provision  for  a  oomprehensive  at- 
tack on  "T*"*^^  ^iin^M  combining  the 
techniques  and  serrices  of  diagnosis. 
treatment,  resldsntlal  care,  day  care,  and 
outpatient  care  Into  a  total  program.  Is 
basically  the  same  as  the  approach  to 
the  problem  of  mental  retardation,  only 
in  the  case  of  the  retarded,  education 
and  tralnlns  are  added.  The  problems 
are  largely  the  same  for  both  but  we  have 
much  more  to  learn  about  retardation. 
Our  research  Is  so  far  behind  that  we  can 
ascribe  causes  for  mental  retardation  in 
less  than  ona-foorth  of  the  cases.  There 
is.  howefwr.  mach  promising  research 
being  conducted  and.  with  proper  en- 
couragement and  help,  our  knowledge 
can  and  wlD  improve. 


hearings  In  1959  and  1960  which  I  was 
privileged  to  hold  as  chairman  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
We  held  hearings  In  seven  cities — New 
Haven.  Conn.:  New  York.  Chicago. 
Jersey  City,  Cullman.  Ala.;  Los  Angeles, 
and  Portland  Oreg. — with  more  than 
300  witnesses.  Under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs  Gr«in1.  further  hearings  were 
held  in  Washington.  DC  In  August  1961 
and  March  1962.  Testimony  from  these 
hearings,  plus  those  held  on  these  provi- 
sions of  title  III,  all  emphasized  the  need 
for  more  specially  trained  teachers  for 
handicapped  children. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  buJid  upon 
two  existing  laws  which  developed  from 
the  hearings  I  have  Just  spoken  of: 
Public  Law  85-926,  enacted  in  1958. 
which  provides  $1  million  axmually  to 
assist  in  training  personnel  who.  in  turn, 
train  teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded: 
Public  Law  87-276.  enacted  In  1961, 
which  provided  $15  million  annually  to 
train  teachers  of  the  deaf.  The  pro- 
gram for  the  deaf  expired  on  June  30  of 
this  year.  Title  III  continues  the  law 
for  1  more  year  after  which  it  would  be 
merged  into  the  overall  bill. 


^nicATioH  worn  twh  ioentallt  rxtakdko  costs 
rooa  TnoB  twat  or  rax  nocmai.  child 

State  and  local  governments  spend  an 
annual  $400  mlUlon  in  institutions  for 
the  care  of  the  mentally  retarded — care 
which  ts.  again,  mostly  custodial  rather 
than  therapeutic.  The  education,  train- 
ing and  care  of  a  mentally  retarded  child 
costs,  today,  about  four  times  that  of  a 
normal  child.  The  costs  of  proper  care 
are  too  great  for  States  and  communi- 
ties to  proTlde  without  our  help.  With- 
out the  help  enrlsioned  by  this  new  pro- 
gram, the  Slates  will  be  unable  to  serve 
their  people  adequately. 

TWB    PSOOBAM    FAMrtONKS    AfTUl    MILL-BUBTON 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  spoken  mostly 
about  titles  I  and  n  of  this  bill,  the  brick 
and  mortar  sectJons  which  are  designed 
to  help  the  States  and  localities  to  ac- 
quire the  kind  of  faclliUes  which  wUl  fit 
into  their  communities,  and  meet  their 
needs  for  hdping  and  treating  their 
mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  citi- 
sens.  The  program  ts  fashioned  after 
the  eminently  successful  Hill-Burton 
program,  wiiieli  was  pioneered  by  the  cre- 
ative leglslativs  mind  of  las-m  Hill. 
because  the  nasds  are  similar  to  medical 
f aclUtjr  needs  and  the  financial  burdens 
upon  the  Statas  are  equally  great. 

Let  me  siMak.  for  a  moment,  atwut 
title  m  iHilefa  expands  current  Federal 
prograaa  providing  training  for  teach- 
ers of  tba  msntaUy  retarded  and  the  deaf 
to  tncluda  taachers  of  other  handi- 
capped children  as  well. 


rOB  TH£  ME.VT.^LLT 
arTAADKO 

These  provisions  are  similar  to  bills 
approved  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  in  1902  and  1963.  which  bills 
were,  in  turn,  the  product  of  extensive 


MAirr    MOBS   TSACKOM  rOB   MBMTAU.T 
RBTABOBD  CHZUBXai 

All  the  hearings  indicated  that,  of  the 
5  million  school-a«e  handicapped  chil- 
dren, only  one- fourth  of  them  are  cur- 
rently enrolled  in  special  programs  of  our 
local  public  school  sirstems  or  public  and 
private  residential  schools  Our  best 
estimate  is  that  we  need  about  200.000 
teachers  with  specialised  training  to 
work  with  these  children  and  we  now 
have  only  about  one-quarter  of  that 
number.  In  other  words,  three-quarters 
of  our  handicapped  children — the  chil- 
dren with  Impaired  vision  or  hearing,  the 
speech  impaired,  the  crippled,  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  the  mentally  retard- 
ed— three-quarters  of  these  children  are 
receiving  virtually  no  special  kinds  of 
rehabilitation  or  training  because  we 
have  been  unable  to  prepare  teachers  to 
do  the  Job 

Title  HI  provides  for  an  expansion  of 
our  program  to  provide  these  specially 
trained  teachers  more  quickly  and  in 
greater  numbers.  It  also  provides  a 
little  money  for  research  Into  the  prob- 
lems of  educating  and  training  the 
handicapped.  These  programs  need  to 
be  supported  by  everybody.  Concern  for 
the  problems  of  all  mentally  retarded 
and  handicapped  children  demand  it 

I  am  reminded  of  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Leonkrd  Mayo,  of  New 
York.  In  a  piece  he  wrote  several  years 
ago  entitled  "A  Creed  for  Exceptional 
Children."  I  have  read  It  several  times. 
The  whole  creed  Is  a  worthy  "bill  of 
rights"  for  the  exceptional  or  handi- 
capped child  and  I  shall  quote  a  small 
part  of  it: 

We  b«lleve  that  th«  Nation  as  a  whole, 
every  StAle  and  county,  every  city,  town, 
and  hamlet,  and  every  citizen  hns  an  obU- 
gmtlon  to  help  In  bringing  to  fruUlun  In  this 
generation  the  idenl  of  a  full  and  u»eful  life 
for  every  •xceptional  child  In  accordance 
with  his  capacity:  the  child  who  la  handi- 
capped by  defecu  of  speech,  of  sight,  or  of 
hearlnn.  the  child  whose  life  nmy  be  ad- 
versely   Infliien'-ed    hy    i\  crippling   disease   or 


condition,  the  child  whoee  adjustment  to  so- 
ciety Is  made  difficult  by  emotional  or  mental 
disorders,  and  the  chUd  who  la  endowed 
with  specUl  glfU  of  mind  ukI  spirit.  We 
believe  that  to  this  end  the  home  of  the 
exceptional  child,  the  schools,  the  churches, 
ajid  the  health  and  social  agencies  In  hU 
community  must  work  together  effectively  In 
his   behalf 

Above  all.  we  believe  In  the  exceptional 
child  himself.  In  his  ca[>acity  for  develop- 
ment so  frequently  retarded  by  the  limits 
of  present  knowledge;  In  his  right  to  a  full 
life  too  often  denied  him  through  lack  of 
lm.\glnatlon  and  Ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
his  elders.  In  his  passion  for  freedom  and 
Independence  that  can  be  his  only  when 
those  who  guide  and  teach  him  have  learned 
the  lessons  of  humUlty,  and  in  whom  there 
realdee  an  effective  confluence  of  the  trained 
mind  and  the  warm  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  Construction  Act  Is  In  aid  of 
the  effective  confluence  of  the  trained 
mind  and  the  warm  heart,  which  conflu- 
ence Is  required  If  we  are  to  bring  mean- 
ing into  the  lives  of  our  5  million  handi- 
capped and  retarded  young  people  and 
If  we  are  going  to  bring  under  control 
the  fiscal,  emotional,  and  human  drain 
associated  with  the  mentally  retarded 
and  the  mentally  ill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  513. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEJ^KER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  makes  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present  and 
obviously  a  quonun  is  not  present. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  suiswer  to  then- 
names: 

I  Roll  No.  1411 


Adair 

Alter 

Arend-s 

A-nhley 

Avery 

Bartng 

Barry 

Berry 

BolUni 

Bolton. 

France*  P 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P 
Bow 
BradetnAS 


Pulton,  Pa 

Oalla^er 

Oa things 

OoodeU 

Orar 

Oreen.  Pa 

Orover 

Hanna 

Hats 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hoeveo 

HofTmAn 

Ho«n«r 

Hutchinson 


Brown.  CAllf  JeiinlnKs 

Broyhlll.  N  C  Jone«.  AlA 

Buckley  Jones.  Mo 

Cameron  Kee 

Carey  Keo«h 

Cederberg  Kllbum 

Chelf  Knox 

Clark  Laird 

CoheUn  Laukford 

collier  LeslnskI 

Colmer  Mbonatl 

Cooley  Long,  La 

Corman  McLoekey 

Curtis  Macdonald 


O'Brien.  HI. 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 

Pllcher 

Pimle 

Poage 

Powell 

Rivers.  Ala.sk it 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ryan,  lilch. 

St  George 

St  Germain 

9t  Onge 

Schwengcl 

Scott 

Selden 

Shelley 

Short 

Smith,  Calif 

Staebler 

Staggers 

Stephens 

StrattoQ 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompeon.  La. 

Thompeon,  N  J 
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Daddarto  Martin.  Calif.  Tollefson 

Dague  Martin,  Mass  Tupper  / 

Dent  Martin,  Nebr  Ullman 

Derwinski  MathlAs  Vinson 

Olgga  Montoya  Wballey 

Dowdy  MorrlAon  Whltten 

EIl.Tworth  Morse  Wlckersham 

Flynt  Morton  WlUls 

Pt.rd  Mosber  Wlnstead 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Bir. 
OBrieh  of  New  York) .  On  thla  roUcall 
317  Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

MENTAL      RETARDATION      FACILI- 
TIES   AND   COMMUNITY   MENTAL 
HEALTH      CENTERS      CONSTRUC- 
TION ACT   OP   1963 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  was  about  to  say  when  the  question  of 
a  quorum  was  raised,  my  colleague  on 
the  Rules  Committee  [Mr.  Eixiott]  has 
explained  House  Resolution  514,  which 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  S. 
1576,  a  bill  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
mental  health,  which  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  other  body.    This  bill  was 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and  was 
rewritten  by  that  committee  almost  In  its 
entirety. 

The  rule  provides  for  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate,  following  which  the  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  as  written  and  presented 
to  us  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  shall  be  considered  In 
order  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point  under  the  5-minute  rule,  the  same 
as  an  original  bill,  and  shall  actually  be 
considered  as  a  substitute  bill. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  other  body 
w£is  quite  different  from  the  bill  which 
we  have  before  us  today.  It  called  for 
expenditures  on  a  new  program,  of  $850 
million.  That  bill  rather  covered  the 
waterfront,  if  I  read  It  correctly.  Tlie 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  in  preparing  this  amend- 
ment or  a  substitute  bill,  eliminated  cer- 
tain provisions  in  the  Senate  measure  en- 
tirely, and  provided  only  for  certain  con- 
struction grants  on  a  matching  basis 
with  the  various  States  of  the  Nation. 

I  personally  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested for  a  good  many  years  in  men- 
tal health  problems  and  have  been,  un- 
til recently,  a  director  of  the  Ohio  Men- 
tal Health  Association.    Frankly,  how- 
ever, despite  the  rather  limited  experi- 
ence I  have  had,  thlg  bill  is  not  entirely 
clear  to  me  as  to  Just  what  It  will  do.  or 
what  it  seeks  to  to.  because  it  too  is 
rather  broad  in  its  terms,  and  I  refer  to 
the  substitute  bill  that  will  soon  be  before 
us.     I  note  for  Instance.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  In  referring  to  those  who  will  be 
entitled  to  treatment,  and  to  admission 
to  these  facilities,  it  mentions  persons 
who  are  "emotionally  disturbed."  I  must 
confess  to  the  House,  and  I  believe  every 
other  Member,  if  he  is  honest,  will  make 
the  same  confession,  that  at  times  I  be- 
come a  bit  emotionally  disturbed  myself 
when  I  read  certain  newspapers,  or  cer- 
tain reports  of  the  activities  of  the  Con- 
gress, which  are  not  representative  at 
all  as   to  what  actually  goes  on  here. 
Sometimes  I  listen  to.  or  watch,  television 
programs  that,  perhaps,  may  raise  my 
blood  pressiu^  a  bit.  and  I  am  Just  won- 
dering whether  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  everybody  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United    States — and    perhaps    all    the 
American  people  might  not,  at 


qualify  for  treatment  imder  some  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill;  and,  if  so,  whether 
or  not  we  might  not  Just  as  well  convert 
piiw  particular  Chamber  and  some  of  the 
other  facilities  in  Washington  for  the 
purposes  of  mental  health  treatment. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  speak  less  face- 
tiously of  this  measure,  I  do  realize  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  emotional  appeal  in 
connection  with  this  problem  of  mental 
illness,  and  the  problem  of  retarded  chil- 
dren, especially.  Our  hearts  bleed  for 
them,  as  we  see  them,  and  for  the  par- 
ents of  these  children.  So  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  sentiment  Involved  in  con- 
sidering a  bill  of  this  sort.  Many  peo- 
ple would  like  to  do  anything  and  every- 
thing possible  to  see  that  all  of  these 
moital  problems  are  solved  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  country,  and  for  the  older 
people,  as  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  yet 
seemingly  there  Is  no  agreement  among 
many  of  the  persons,  organizations,  or 
associations,  dealing  with  mental  health 
problems,  as  to  Just  what  steps  the  Fed- 
eral Oovermnent  can,  or  should,  take 
and  Just  what  this  legislation  now  before 
us  should  contain. 

I  have  received  communications  from 
some  five  organizations  in  Ohio  urging 
support  for  the  House  substitute  bill  as 
presented  here.  I  have  received  com- 
munications from  equally  estimable  or- 
ganizations in  Ohio,  also  interested  in 
the  mental  health  problem,  demanding 
and  insisting  we  restore  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill.  I  have  re- 
celved  this  morning  from  the  American 
Mental  Health  Foundation,  which  is 
made  up  of  a  great  many  distinguished 
doctors,  psychiatrists,  and  scientists  in 
the  mental  health  field,  a  letter  saying 
that  the  pending  legislation  is  not  good, 
and  TU-ging  that  the  approach  to  be  taken 
to  the  whole  mental  health  problem  of 
this  country  should  be  a  different  one. 

Frankly  I  am  not  "emotionally"  dis- 
turbed for  the  moment,  but  I  am  con- 
fused, as  I  am  sure  many  Members  of  this 
body  are  confused  in  their  own  minds 
as  to  Just  what  sort  of  mental  health 
legislation  should  be  enacted,  and 
whether  this  bill  does  Just  exactly  what 
we  want,  and  whether  it  goes  far  enough 
or  goes  too  far.  The  bill  does  carry  a 
cost  tag,  for  a  3-year  period,  of  $238  mil- 
lion, to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  I  un- 
derstand a  part  of  that  amount  is  cov- 
ered in  the  President's  budget  which  was 
submitted  for  fiscal  1964.  It  does  not  in- 
clude a  great  deal  of  the  language  and 
the  purposes  and  the  other  material  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  measure.  I  believe 
this  legislation,  being  what  it  is.  is  the 
type  upon  whic^  to  tmderstand  or  to  do 
what  we  believe  is  right.  We  all  appre- 
ciate the  serious  problons  which  exist 
in  the  field  of  mental  health.  However, 
all  of  us  should  listen  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  as  they  explain  this  Mil 
in  the  hope  we  may  at  least  have  some 
grasp  and  some  knowledge  of  Just  ex- 
actly what  can  or  cannot  and  what 
should  or  should  not  be  done  under  this 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  SpeiUcer.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  tim*.. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 


(Roll  No.  143] 

Adair 

Harsha 

Arends 

Hays 

Ashley 

Healey 

Asptnall 

Hubert 

Avery 

Hoeven 

Baring 

Hoffman 

Barry 

Hosmer 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Hutchlneon 

Berry 

Jennings 

Bolton, 

Jones.  AU. 

Frances  P. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Bolton, 

Kee 

OUver  P. 

Kllbum 

Bow 

King.  Calif. 

Buckley 

Knox 

Carey 

Laird 

Cederberg 

Lankford 

Clark 

L«slnskl 

Collier 

Ubonatl 

Colmer 

Long.  La. 

Cooley 

McLoBkey 

Daddarlo 

Martin,  Mass. 

Dague 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Derwlnskl 

Mathlas 

Dlggs 

Mlcbel 

Flynt 

Minsball 

Ford 

Montoya 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Morrison 

Oa  things 

Morse 

OoodeU 

Morton 

Gray 

Mosher 

CBrieu,  ni. 

O'Konskl 

PUcher 

Plmie 

Poage 

Powell 

EUtcts.  Alaska 

BoMaon 

Bocera,Tex. 

Ryan,  kficb. 

St.  Oeorge 

St.  Onge 

Soott 

Selden 

SbeUey 

Short 

Smith.  CaUt. 

Staebler 

Stephens 

Talcott 

Ttoagne.  Tex. 

Thompeon,  La. 

Tollefson 

Tapptar 

Ullman 

Vinson 

Whalley 

Wlckersham 

WUlis 

Wlnstead 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  343 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  disj>ensed 
with. 


MENTAL  RETARDATION  PACILrnES 
AND  COMMUNITY  MENTAL 
HEALTH  CENTERS  CONSTRUC- 
TION ACT  OF  1963 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  El- 
liott]. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Al- 
bert], for  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

EXTENSION  or  BXMAKK8 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Cohgrkssiohal  Rec- 
ord and  to  include  an  address  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Hxcm^Rl. 

Mr.  HBCHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  resolutton  and  the  fine 
legislation  which  it  makes  in  order  to 
consider. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem of  mental  retardation  that  I  beUeve 
deserves  the  atteAUon  of  the  country  and 
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the  ConcrtM.  mmtfr.  Ihe  crushing  fl- 
rntr>ir<«.i  buidMi  iHileh  parents  of  men- 
tally reUrdBit  diOdren  suffer.  They 
here  ft  cboloe  of  imttln«  %  mentally  re- 
tarded child.  In  a  public  institution  car  tn 
a  prlTftte  tautttatlon  or  caring  for  the 
retarded  dhM  at  borne.  All  of  these  are 
expenatre  and  X  britere  some  considera- 
tion should  be  chren  to  some  form  of  tax 
exemption  or  tax  reBef  for  the  parents 
of  mentally  retarded  children.  For  ex- 
ample, the  State  of  Louisiana  by  Its  In- 
come tax  law  nam  prorfdes  for  an  ex- 
emptkm  of  $1,066  for  the  parents  of 
mentally  retarded  children. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  KECBtXR.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fram  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PAS81CAN.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  mentioned  that  Louisiana 
provides  an  additional  $1,000  exemption 
from  tncome  lazes  for  a  retarded  child. 
We  do.  and  «•  are  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  we  do.  I  certainly  hope  that  some 
day  we  will  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
of  havinc  Federal  legislation  that  will 
provide  an  additional  $600  for  each  re- 
tarded eh^. 

Mr.  HECHLKR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana;  and  that  is  the 
su^estloa  wtaleh  I  hope  this  Congress 
will  consider  6t  some  future  date  in  con- 
nection wltti  helping  the  parents  of  men- 
tally retarded  children. 

Mr.  PASCMAN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  for  yielding 

Mr.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  live 
In  a  very  eomplex,  automated  society, 
where  training  Is  becoming  increasingly 
spedallaed;  aa  a  retarded  child  grows  up. 
It  becomes  moec  and  more  difficult  for 
him  to  obtain  gainful  emplojrment.  The 
care  whiefa  parents  must  extend  to  re- 
tarded children  at  home  often  means 
one  or  the  other  parent  cannot  leave 
home  to  work,  tbus  reducing  the  family 
Income  further.  When  a  retarded  child 
growa  op,  the  pttrenta  may  no  longer  be 
around  and  some  funds  are  needed  for 
further  eare  of  a  mentally  retarded 
adult.  All  of  these  factors  point  to  the 
critical  need  for  an  additional  tax  ex- 
emption to  en^Me  parents  to  care  for 
retarded  children,  and  possibly  to  set 
aside  something  for  their  future  care. 
These  are  Tltal  human  and  personal 
problems  whMi  we  in  this  Congress 
should  tackle  ooee  we  have  passed  the 
very  benefldal  legtelatlon  which  we  are 
considering  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  PMMmuM}  and  many  other  Mem- 
bers who  taaTe  OKpressed  Interest  in  and 
support  of  legialitton  to  provide  tax  ex- 
emption Inereaaoa  for  parents  of  men- 
tally retarded  children. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  prevloua  quoatlon. 

The  prevloua  piartion  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKKRk  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  tba  reoohition. 

The  nncAvMom  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reoonsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

nr  im  oooiaiii^  or  thm  wviols 

Mr.  EUUUQS.  "ifr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Rouae  reacrfve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 


State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1&76)  to  provide  assistance 
in  i*fftn?w""g  T'^^^f'  retardation  through 
faeilities  for  the  mfmUlly  retarded  and 
asslstanee  in  improving  mental  health 
through  grants  for  reconstruction  and 
initial  Btafflng  of  community  mental 
health  centers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motiOQ  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  blU  S.  1576,  with  Mr. 
Vanik  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  HakeisI 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  IMr  Springes]  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  HareisI. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  to  the 
House  this  program  to  do  something  In 
the  field  of  mental  retardaUon,  and  for 
the  mentally  ill  of  our  country.  This 
bill  comes  to  you  after  long  and  careful 
consideration  by  our  committee.  Ebcten- 
sive  hearings  were  held.  The  subcom- 
mittee aa  well  as  the  committee  itself 
gave  long,  careful,  and  tedious  consider- 
ation to  the  bill  itself.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  legislation  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce in  recent  years  that  has  received 
more  careful  consideration  and  attention 
than  this  bill. 

The  President  submitted  a  message 
earlier  this  year  in  which  recommenda- 
tions were  made  for  a  positive  program 
to  deal  with  the  problems  that  are  in- 
cluded In  this  proposed  legislation. 
There  were  several  bills  that  were  sub- 
mitted to  implement  this  program.  Two 
of  the  bills  came  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  One 
of  these  had  to  do  with  mentally  retarded 
and  the  other  had  to  do  with  mentally 
ill  people,  fields  which  are  recognLs^ed  by 
everyone  in  this  country  as  of  great  need. 

I  do  not  claim.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be 
an  expert  in  this  subject.  I  wish  I  were. 
There  are  far  from  enough  experts  in 
this  country.  There  are  obsolete  ways, 
methods,  and  facilities  of  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  mentally  retarded 
children  of  this  country  and  the  mentally 
111.  Listening  to  those  few  who  have 
been  working  with  them  and  to  their 
tale  of  woe.  gives  me  a  feeling  that  this 
Nation  has  been  sadly  deficient  in  appro- 
priately dealing  with  this  .subject  Involv- 
ing human  beJncrs.  children — something 
that  we  should  have  done  something 
about  long  ago.  In  my  Judgment  I  am 
convinced  of  that.  And  so  we  bring  to 
you  today  a  program  designed  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Very  frankly,  we  recognize  the  prob- 
lems which  we  face,  being  perfectly 
realistic.  We  recognize  the  continuing 
problem  of  the  Federal  Government's  ex- 
panding programs.  We  recognize  that 
this  is  another  program  of  grants  to  as- 
sist the  States — another  program  in 
which  the  Federal  Oovernmont  Itself  is 
promoting    and    encouraging    programs 


within  the  SUtes.  We  recognize  that 
there  is  a  fiscal  problem  involved. 

There  is  nothing  new.  however,  in  this 
highly  important  problem  because  we 
face  problems  such  as  these  time  after 
time.  And  it  is  our  responsibility,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  decide  what  we  are  capable 
of  doing  and  what  we  should  do.  I 
would  say  to  you  that  in  my  judgment, 
if  any  program  must  be  dispensed  with 
or  reduced,  we  can  well  afford  to  reduce 
something  else  somewhere  else  In  order 
to  apply  the  savings  to  this  program 
where  the  need  is  so  great. 

In  my  judgment  we  bring  to  you  to- 
day one  of  the  most  Important  health 
measures  that  has  been  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  in  many  years,  perhaps  In  my 
experience.  It  deals  with  two  major 
health  problems  facing  our  country,  as  I 
have  explained,  mental  health  and 
mental  retardation.  After  developing  a 
complete,  and  one  of  the  best  records  I 
have  seen  on  any  legislation,  and  work- 
ing out  the  bill  as  reported.  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  the  very 
fine  and  able  report  on  the  bill.  The 
bill  as  amended  was  reported,  I  believe 
unanimously,  from  the  committee. 

On  any  given  day  we  were  told  the 
total  number  of  patients  In  institutions 
for  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  re- 
tarded In  this  country  is  about  800,000. 
There  are  between  5  and  6  million  men- 
tally retarded  persons  In  this  country. 
Approximately  half  of  the  patients  con- 
fined In  hospitals  on  any  given  day  are 
confined  there  through  mental  Illness. 
The  costs  of  caring  for  these  aflllcted 
people  are  huge.  Expenditures  from  tax 
funds  alone,  apart  from  private  and  vol- 
untary expenditures,  are  over  $2.4  bil- 
lion per  year  in  direct  outlays. 

In  addition.  States  and  localities  spend 
some  $250  million  annually  for  special 
education,  rehabilitation,  and  other  serv- 
ices for  persons  outside  of  public  In- 
stitutions. 

This  legislation,  we  believe,  will  even- 
tually lead  to  a  reduction  in  these  social 
and  economic  costs. 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  assist  in  re- 
ducing the  incidence  of  mental  retarda- 
tion through  research  into  its  causes. 
The  bill  Is  designed  to  ameliorate  the 
effects  of  mental  retardation  through 
providing  for  treatment  and  training  of 
the  mentally  retarded.  The  bill  is  de- 
signed to  change  the  pattern  of  treat- 
ment of  mental  illness  in  the  United 
States  leading  to  a  reduction  in  the  time 
patients  are  required  to  be  hospitalized 
for  mental  illness  and  returning  them  to 
useful  and  productive  lives  sooner.  So. 
in  my  Judgment,  the  legislation  Is 
soundly  conceived.  The  bill  has  been 
thoroughly  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  I  am  proud  to  bring  it  before  the 
House  today  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  second  piece 
of  major  health  legislation  that  has  been 
reported  by  our  committee  this  year. 
The  other  bill,  as  the  members  of  the 
committee  will  recall,  was  H.R.  12.  which 
was  proposed  to  provide  assistance  in 
the  construction  of  schools  for  training 
of  professional  health  personnel,  and  so 
forth.  This  bill  today,  another  health 
measure,  provides  Federal  assistance  for 
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the  construction  of  these  two  types  of 
facilities,  regional  and  local  facUltieo,  re- 
lating to  mental  retardation  and  oom- 
niunity  facilities  for  the  treatment  of 
mental  Illness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  assistance  fur- 
nislied  under  the  bill  for  these  facilities 
Is  in  the  form  of  grants  for  construction 
only. 

A  third  feature  of  the  bill  will  provide 
assistance  in  the  training  of  special 
teachers  for  handicapped  children  and 
will  provide  for  reseaxch  and  demon- 
stration projects  In  the  education  of 
handicapped  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  bill  was  passed 
by  the  other  body  the  bill  would  have 
provided  for  a  5-year  program  of  con- 
struction for  these  piuTX)8es.  This  bill 
would  also  have  provided  Federal  assist- 
ance m  financing  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  Initial  staffing  of  the  community 
mental  health  centers.  The  bill  also 
contained — that  Is  the  Senate  bill — ^the 
provision  already  mentioned  relating  to 
the  training  of  special  teachers  for  hand- 
icapped children.  It  was  not  in  the 
House  bill  as  was  originally  Introduced 
by  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  total  authoriza- 
tion contained  in  the  bill  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  amounted  to  $850 
million  over  the  life  of  the  program. 
This  bill  was  considered  very  carefully  by 
the  subcommittee  and  in  great  detail. 
as  I  have  explsdned.  In  executive  session. 
It  was  cut  down  to  a  maximum  of  3 
years'  assistance.  The  authorization  for 
Federal  assistance  in  defraying  the  cost 
of  initial  staffing  of  community  mental 
health  centers  was  reduced  in  an  amount 
and  duration  by  the  siibcommlttee  from 
a  total  of  $428  million,  extending  over 
a  period  of  8  years,  to  $169  million. 
Then  the  full  committee,  the  C(Hnmlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
deleted  all  authorization  for  the  financ- 
ing of  the  cost  of  the  staffing  of  these 
centers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  particular  problem 
caused  some  controversy.  The  commit- 
ter met  It.  I,  personally,  felt  that  tmder 
the  circumstances  as  were  developed  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  hearings  and  con- 
sideration of  the  measure,  that  there 
was  Justification  for  it.  There  Is  no 
new  precedent  established  by  it,  but 
after  a  long  and  careful  consideration, 
the  majority  of  the  committee  said  that 
they  did  not  feel  we  should  get  into  the 
staffing  of  these  centers. 

When  the  committee  made  that  deci- 
sion, as  is  usual,  my  position  is  to  stay 
with  the  committee  on  it,  and  I  am  sup- 
porting the  action  of  the  committee  and 
will  opiMse  any  effort  or  any  attempt  to 
offer  amendments  today  to  reestab- 
lish a  program  for  staffing  of  personnel 
for  these  centers. 

The  bill  Is  divided  Into  four  Utles. 
Title  I  deals  with  the  subject  of  mental 
retardation ;  title  n  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject of  mental  health;  title  in  deals  with 
the  subject  of  training  of  teachers  of 
handicapped  children,  and  title  IV  con- 
tains definitions  and  miscellaneous  pro- 
visions. I  will  discuss  each  of  the 
three  principal  titles  of  the  bill  sepA- 
rately. 


MXNTAI.  aSTAXOATION 

On  October  17, 1961,  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  27-member  panel  of  outstand- 
ing consultants  with  the  mandate  of  pre- 
paring a  national  plan  to  combat  mental 
retardation.  The  report  of  the  panel 
was  submitted  to  the  President  on  Oc- 
tober 16,  1962.  after  a  yearlong  inten- 
sive study  of  the  problem  of  mental  re- 
tardation. 

The  report  of  the  panel,  "A  Proposed 
Program  for  National  Action  To  Combat 
Mental  Retardation,"  outlines  the  size 
and  scope  of  the  problem  in  this  country 
and  provides  a  blueprint  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  action  to  prevent 
mental  retardation  and  minimize  the 
dDFects  of  mental  retardation  on  human 
development.  Titles  I  and  HI  of  this 
bin  would  carry  out  a  number  of  the 
recommendations  resulting  from  urgent 
needs  discovered  by  the  panel. 

The  mentally  retarded  are  children 
and  adults  who,  as  a  result  of  inade- 
quately developed  Intelligence,  are  sig- 
nificantly impaired  In  their  ability  to 
learn  and  to  adapt  to  the  demands  of 
SGNdety.  An  estimated  3  percent  of  the 
peculation,  or  5.4  million  children  and 
adults  in  the  United  States,  are  afflicted, 
some  severely,  most  only  mildly.  Assiun- 
ing  this  rate  of  prevalence,  an  estimated 
126.000  babies  bom  each  year  will  be  re- 
garded as  mentally  retarded  at  some  time 
in  their  lives. 

SIONinCANCK  or  THE  PSOBLKM 

Mental  retardation  ranks  as  a  major 
T>ftt<o»<^  health,  social,  and  economic 
problem.  It  afSlcts  twice  as  many  in- 
dividuals as  blindness,  polio,  cerebral 
palsy,  and  rheumatic  heart  disease,  com- 
bined. Only  foiu-  significant  disabling 
conditions — mental  Illness,  cardiac  dis- 
ease, arthritis,  and  cancer — have  a  high- 
er prevalence,  but  they  tend  to  come 
later  in  life  while  mental  retardation 
comes  early. 

About  400.000  of  the  persons  affected 
are  so  retarded  that  they  require  con- 
stant care  or  supervision,  or  are  severely 
limited  in  their  ability  to  care  for  them- 
selves and  to  engage  In  productive  work; 
the  remaining  5  million  are  Individuals 
with  mild  disabilities. 

Over  200,000  adults  and  children, 
largely  from  the  severe  and  profound 
mentally  retarded  groups,  are  cared  for 
in  residential  Institutions,  mostly  at  pub- 
lic expense.  States  and  localities  spend 
$300  million  a  year  in  capital  and  (H>er- 
atiing  expenses  for  their  care.  In  addi- 
tion, they  spend  perhaps  $250  million  for 
special  education,  welfare,  rehabilitation. 
and  other  benefits  and  services  for 
retarded  Individuals  outside  of  public  in- 
stitutions. In  the  current  fiscal  year,  the 
Federal  Oovemment  will  obligate  more 
than  $160  million  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, about  three-fourths  for  Income 
maintenance  payments  and  the  rest  for 
research,  training,  and  special  services. 
FMeral  funds  for  this  group  have  nearly 
doubled  in  5  years. 

The  Nation  is  denied  several  billion 
dollars  of  economic  output  because  of 
the  underachievement,  underproduction, 
and/or  the  complete  incapability  of  the 
mentally  retarded. 

The  untold  hxunan  anguish  and  loss 
of    happiness    and    well-being    which 


result  from  mental  retardation  blight  the 
futiu-e  of  millions  of  families  In  the 
United  Stotes.  An  estimated  16  to  20 
million  people  live  in  families  in  which 
there  is  a  mentally  retarded  individual. 
Economic  costs  cannot  compare  with  the 
misery  and  frustration  and  realization 
that  one's  child  will  be  incapable  of  liv- 
ing a  normal  life  or  fully  contributing  to 
the  well-being  of  himself  and  to  society 
in  later  life. 

Whatever  the  causes,  the  failure  of 
mentally  retarded  individuals  to  adjust 
successfully  to  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  our  society  constitutes  a  severe 
and  growing  handicap  for  the  Individual, 
for  his  family,  and  for  the  society. 
Moreover,  as  our  competitive  society  be- 
comes more  complex  and  fast  moving 
the  demands  for  intellectual  capacity 
and  for  adaptability  increase.  Thus  in 
an  age  of  automation.  Individuals  with 
minimal  skills  and  abilities  become 
doubly  handicapped.  Not  only  do  they 
face  an  Increasingly  competitive  society, 
but,  hampered  as  they  are,  they  must 
keep  pace  with  people  of  higher  capac- 
ities. Thus  they  become  more  easily 
submerged  by  difficulties  which  others 
can  handle  without  trouble. 

The  key  to  prevention  and  correction 
of  mental  retardation  is  an  adequate 
imderstanding  of  Its  cause.  Medical  and 
social  sciences  have  made  a  substantial 
begiimlng  in  this  direction.  Within  the 
past  decade  several  previoualy  unknown 
causes  have  been  identified  and  means 
for  their  prevention  have  been  dis- 
covered. Rapidly  growing  Interest  in  the 
problem  of  mental  retardation  is  produc- 
ing a  growing  accumulation  of  data  on 
the  general  conditions  with  which 
mental  retardation  is  associated,  even 
though  the  specific  causes  may  not  yet 
be  f uUy  evident.  But  much  of  the  long 
road  to  full  understanding  of  the  com- 
plex phenomena  involved  Ues  ahead  and 
indeed  Is  not  clearly  defined  as  to  the 
directions  it  may  lead. 

Oxu-  present  body  of  knowledge  in  the 
field  of  mental  retardation  Is  so  limited 
that  we  can  ascribe  precise  causes  for 
the  condition  in  only  15  to  25  percent  of 
the  cases.  For  the  majori^  of  the 
retarded  Individuals— from  75  to  85  per- 
cent of  the  cases — it  is  not  yet  possible 
to  Identify  a  specific  cause  for  the 
retardation. 

There  are  a  great  many  diseases  and 
conditions  which  affect  the  brain  and 
result  In  retardation,  including  infec- 
tions or  poisons  In  the  mother's  system 
during  pregnancy,  infection  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  during  Infancy.  In- 
juries to  the  brain  at  birth,  head  injuries 
in  childhood,  metabolic  disorders  deter- 
mined by  heredity,  and  abnormal  brain 
growths. 

We  have  foimd  perhi^M  a  dozen  treat- 
able causes  of  mental  retardation  but 
these  account  for  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  mentally  retarded. 

We  need  much  more  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  mental  retardatitm.  but  there 
has  not  been  as  concentrated  an  effort 
in  research  In  this  field  as  there  has  been 
in  other  areas. 

For  this  reason,  the  bill  now  before 
the  committee.  In  parts  A  and  B  of  title  I. 
provides   for   construction   of  facilities 
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whfr«  rMMureh  mn  be  eon<ttiet«d  In  this 
flcM. 

Pmrt  A  of  Wit  I  of  the  bill  aathorlaea 
the  ainnujulaitw  oT  a  toUl  of  tM  mfl- 
Uon  orer  8  flnal  yean  bevlnnlnc  wltb 
the  current  Itaeal  tmu*  for  grmnte  to  pay 
up  to  TS  peroeni  of  the  eost  of  oonatnict- 
inf  reaeareh  JMlllHii  that  will  be  oper- 
ated br  polille  and  other  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions to  earry  oat  research  and  re- 
search training  In  the  field  of  mental 
retardation.  Apfriteants  must  be  public 
or  nonprofit  Inslllirttona  competent  to 
engaffe  In  tha  iwaarch  for  which  the 
facilities  are  to  be  constructed. 

In  pasilnc  on  ayplleatlons,  the  Surgeon 
General  Is  fe<|uiied  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  lelatiTe  effectiveness  of 
the  proposed  facUiUes  in  expanding  na- 
tlcmal  reaeardi  eapaelty  in  the  field  of 
mental  retafOtloti  The  Surgeon  Oen- 
erml  is  also  mpUed  to  assure  that  the 
facilities  ujMSlrysted  will  best  serre  the 
purpose  of  advaactog  knowledge  in  the 
field  (rf  mttital  retardation  and  related 
aspects  of  hunMn  development. 

The  commitlee  Intends  that  the  Sur- 
geon General  piovlde  for  an  equitable 
geographical  dislrlbation  for  the  centers, 
taking  into  aosoont  the  supply  of  re- 
search rt'T'*****^  and  other  resources 
availatals  In  areas  of  the  United  States. 
Part  B  of  title  I  prorides  a  total  au- 
thorlaatloii  of  93K1M  ynnwnn  over  a  S-year 
period  beginning  with  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  pa|«MBt  of  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  cost  of  I  siisliwllini  pobllc  or  other 
nonprofit  IsciMttss  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded whidi  win  be  associated  with 
colleges  or  ontvenlties.  These  facilities 
are  Intended  topiwrlde  for  clinical  train- 
ing of  phyaielana  and  other  specialized 
persoonel  nesded  for  reecarch.  diagnosis, 
training,  or  cave  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. Tlie  faemtlos  that  are  to  be  con- 
structed win  serta  three  purposes.  First, 
there  will  be  eliaieal  facilities  providing 
a  full  range  of  sarvloes.  both  in-patient 
and  out-patient,  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. SflooikU  there  wfll  be  facilities 
to  aid  In  denanatrating  speeiallaed  senr- 
loes  for  diagnarib.  treatment,  education. 
training,  and  oare  of  tlie  mentally  re- 
tarded. TUMbr.  theee  facilities  will  aid 
in  tte  «»»«<«<*>  f*«»«*"g  of  physicians  and 
other  speeiaUnd  personnel  needed  for 
care  of  the  numtsllr  retarded  or  for  re- 
search in  this  field. 

In  order  for  an  application  to  be  ap- 
proved. tlM  faellitir  wUl  have  to  be  as- 
sociated with  a  eollege  or  university  hos- 
pital or  wltb  aoaae  other  part  of  a  college 
or  universitir- 

Part  C  of  titte  I  provides  for  assistance 
to  the  Statoa  In  the  oonstmciion  of  pub- 
lic and  other  nonprofit  facilities  for  the 
fTtfi^iy  retaiPdsd.  On  page  10  of  the 
ccHnmlttee  report  there  Is  a  table  which 
sets  oat  tha  aaoont  that  will  be  allo- 
cated to  eaflh  of  the  States  under  this 
program.  Tha  program  will  last  for  2 
years,  under  the  bill  as  reported,  begin- 
nli«  with  the  llaeal  year  IMS.  and  pro- 
vides for  oonotrnetion  of  facilities  for  the 
diagnosis,  treatment,  education,  train- 
ing, and  care  of  the  moitally  retarded. 
The  program  follows,  in  general,  the  out- 
lines of  the  HIU-Burton  hospital  con- 
struction program,  and  allotments  are 
made  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their 
population,  the  extent  of  the  need  for 


facilities  in  that  State,  and  the  financial 
need  of  the  State. 

One  special  feature  Is  also  Included  in 
this  portion  of  the  bin.  under  which  a 
State  may  transfer  a  portion  of  its  allot- 
ment under  this  part  of  the  bill  to  the 
program  under  title  n  of  the  bin.  deal- 
ing with  the  construction  of  community 
mental  health  centers,  if  the  State  can 
show  that  Its  need  for  mental  health  cen- 
ters la  subsUntially  greater  than  Its  need 
for  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded 
A  similar  feature  with  respect  to  trans- 
ferability of  funds  to  this  program  is 
contained  In  title  n  of  the  bill. 

COMMfNITT    MENTiO.    HEALTH   CENTHW 

Title  n  of  the  bill  authorizes  Federal 
assistance  for  a  2-year  period  for  the 
constrviction  of  community  mental 
health  centers. 

Mental  Illness  is  our  most  serious  health 
problem.  The  cost  of  caring  for  the 
mentally  ill  is  about  $2  billion  annually. 
Half  of  our  hospital  beds  are  occupied 
by  mental  patients.  At  various  times  in 
their  lives,  about  1  person  in  every  10  is 
so  severely  mentally  ill  as  to  require  pro- 
fessional help.  The  wages  and  produc- 
tivity lost  as  a  result  of  mental  illness 
are  great  and  yet  even  these  additional 
billions  are  minor  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  anguish  and  suffering  of  the 
aflicted  and  their  families. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  this  prob- 
lem, in  1955  Congress  approved  the  Men- 
tal Health  Study  Act— Public  Law  182  of 
the  84th  Congress — to  authorize  an  In- 
tensive, long-range  study  of  the  Nation's 
resources  for  coping  with  the  mental 
health  program.  A  6-year  study  was 
carried  out  by  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Mental  Illness  and  Health.  The  com- 
mission consisted  of  members  from  38 
national  organizations  representing  the 
principal  scientific  and  professional  as- 
sociations concerned  with  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfatre  and  the  major  nonpro- 
fessional citizens'  organizations  Inter- 
ested in  many  aspects  of  our  Nation's 
welfare. 

"Hie  report  of  the  Joint  commission  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  December 
31,  1980.  and  recommends  methods  for 
carrying  out  badly  needed  reforms  in  the 
treatment  of  mental  illness.  The  report 
recognizes  our  lack  of  progress  in  the 
field  of  treating  the  mentally  111  and  seta 
forth  a  series  of  recommendations  that 
includes  emphasis  on  research,  the  train- 
ing of  additional  manpower,  and  a  mobi- 
lization of  treatment  resources  so  that 
comprehensive  mental  health  services 
can  be  made  available  to  the  mentally  ill. 

Mainly,  mental  illness  is  a  disabJer  of 
individual  life  and  a  disrupter  of  family 
and  social  life,  enough  so  that  it  is  com- 
monly classed  as  the  No.  1  health  prob- 
lem, although  neither  the  public  nor  the 
medical  profession  generally  has  treated 
it  so. 

Public  interest  Irf  mental  health  be- 
came high  during  and  following  World 
War  II.  There  appear  to  be  two  basic 
causes  for  this: 

First.  At  the  beguining  of  World  War 
II.  psychiatry  was  given  ttie  assignment 
of  screening  out  all  those  young  men  who 
appeared  psychologically  unfit  for  mili- 
tary service.  Huge  numbers  were  re- 
jected on  the  reasonable  assumption  that 


those  with  obvious  neurotic  symptoms 
or  personality  defects  would  break  under 
the  stress  of  adjustment  to  military  life 
and  to  combat  or  become  troublemakers 
and  hence  impose  a  tremendous  drain 
on  effective  troop  strength  and  morale. 
Some  who  were  accepted  later  broke 
down  in  service,  and  a  few  who  concealed 
rather  serious  defects,  or  were  rejected 
and  later  accepted  when  standards  were 
loosened,  did  well.  It  came  to  public  at- 
tention as  these  men  returned  home, 
some  to  be  hospitalized  and  others  to 
make  their  own  adjustment  to  civihan 
life.  Compounding  the  problem  was  the 
fact  that  returnees  who  had  successfully 
survived  combat  often  displayed  symp- 
toms of  anxiety  neurosis  during  the  let- 
down period. 

Second.  There  was  a  second  factor  in 
the  rise  of  public,  and  particularly  of- 
ficial, interest  in  mental  illness  following 
World  War  n.  The  mental  hospitals,  it 
seems,  are  the  first  public  health  institu- 
tions to  suffer  in  bad  times  and  the  last 
to  benefit  In  good  times.  Our  State  hos- 
pitals began  to  deteriorate  during  the 
great  depression  of  the  early  1930s. 
They  had  not  recovered  from  financial 
setbacks  during  this  period  when  struck 
by  another  severe  blow.  World  War  II 
bled  them  of  their  never-plentiful  pro- 
fessional and  other  persoiuoel.  their  fi- 
nancial resources,  and  their  institutional 
morale:  it  brought  them  to  their  lowest 
state,  as  houses  of  horror,  in  the  last  50 
years. 

In  general,  we  have  witnessed  some 
recent  changes  in  the  flow  and  where- 
abouts of  mental  patients,  possibly  re- 
flecting in  part  the  widely  accepted  con- 
viction that,  if  at  all  possible,  it  is  better 
for  the  patient  and  his  prospects  to  keep 
him  out  of  State  hospitals,  as  well  as 
definitely  refiecting  increased  discharge 
rates  for  State  hospitals.  The  desira- 
bility of  this  policy  Is  reinforced,  of 
course,  by  the  fact  that  every  patient  not 
added  to  the  State  hospital  population 
represents  some  savings  in  maintenance 
costs. 

Mental  health  clinics,  operated  as  out- 
p>aUent  extensions  of  mental  hospitals  or 
as  Independent  service  agencies  in  the 
community,  have  been  advocated  as  both 
a  supplementary  and  alternative  ap- 
procu^h  to  the  hospital  care  of  the  men- 
tally IIL  Among  recent  gains,  the  in- 
crease In  the  professional  man-hours  of 
work  in  these  clinics  and  the  possibility 
that  some  patients  who  previously  would 
have  been  part  of  the  hospital  popula- 
tion now  are  under  treatment  in  these 
clinics  while  living  at  home  or  in  foster 
homes.  The  outlook  here  promises  no 
quick  solution  to  the  more  effective  oper- 
ation of  public  mental  hospitals.  The 
clinics  suffer  from  the  same  deficiencies 
that  so  long  have  plagued  the  hospitals — 
understaffing  and  overcrowding — except 
that  in  this  case  clinics  do  not  come  in"/) 
being  or  continue  to  operate  if  profes- 
.sional  personnel  cannot  be  found  for 
them,  and  the  overcrowding  is  confined 
to  their  waiting  lists  rather  than  to  hos- 
pital wards. 

The  present  picture  In  the  care  of  the 
mentally  111  is  quite  disturbing  though 
Improvements  have  been  made.  The  bill 
we  have  before  us  today  provides  for  a 
new  approach  to  this  problem— an  ap- 
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proach  which  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  effective  in  the  areas  where  it  has 
been  tried. 

In  the  past,  the  mentally  ill  have,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  been  put  in  a 
warehouse,  and  kept  there  with  little 
professional  help  available  to  them.  The 
new  approach  provided  for  In  this  bill  Is 
for  the  establishment  of  community 
mental  health  centers,  which  will  be  for 
mental  illness  somewhat  the  same  as  the 
community  hospitals  are  for  the  treat- 
ment of  other  Illnesses.  These  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  are  Intended 
to  provide  for  a  full  range  of  services 
needed  by  the  mentally  ill.  The  services 
will  Include  an  emergency  psychiatric 
unit.  Inpatient  services,  outpatient  serv- 
ices, day  and  night  care,  foster  home 
care,  rehabilitation  programs,  and  gen- 
eral diagnosis  and  evaluation  services. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  was 
convincing  that  treatment  of  patients  In 
mental  health  centers  close  to  their 
homes  with  intensive  care  being  given  to 
the  Individual,  is  much  less  costly  than 
waiehousing  these  patients  in  State 
mental  hospitals  currently  is.  For  ex- 
ample, the  average  patient  suffering 
from  schizophrenia  remains  in  a  State 
mental  institution  for  an  average  of 
nearly  11  years.  Seven  out  of  10  of  the 
.•;ame  type  of  patients  treated  in  facili- 
ties of  the  type  provided  for  in  this  bill 
are  discharged  within  a  year  of  their 
admission. 

PYequently.  a  person  admitted  to  a 
State  mental  institution  will  remain 
there  for  a  long  period  of  time,  some- 
times for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Yet, 
in  cases  where  individuals  receive  treat- 
ment close  to  home,  and  receive  Inten- 
.•Jive  care,  they  can  sometimes  be  dis- 
charged as  cured  within  16  days.  In 
some  programs,  the  length  of  stay  of  the 
patients  averaged  about  3  weeks.  In  an- 
other program,  half  of  the  psychotic 
patients  who  would  have  been  admitted 
in  a  State  Institution  were  treated  in 
community  facilities;  a  large  portion  of 
these  patients  returned  to  their  Jobs 
within  6  weeks. 

The  evidence  Is  clear.  In  order  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  mental  illness, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  establish  a  pro- 
pram  such  as  that  provided  for  in  title 
II  of  the  bill. 

This  title  provides  authorization  for 
2  years  for  grants  to  the  States  for  the 
construction  of  community  mental 
health  centers.  The  program  is  pat- 
terned very  closely  upon  the  Hill-Burton 
hospital  construction  program,  and  pro- 
vides for  allotments  to  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  their  population,  need  for  the 
facilities  and  financial  needs.  Members 
who  are  interested  in  determinlxig  the 
amounts  that  will  be  alloted  to  their 
States  can  find  the  table  on  page  14  of 
the  report  setting  out  the  allocations 
that  will  be  made  to  the  States  under 
this  title. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  required  to  issue  regula- 
tions applicable  uniformly  to  all  the 
States  prescribing  the  kinds  of  sendees 
needed  to  provide  adequate  mental  health 
services  for  their  residents:  the  general 
manner  in  which  priority  of  projects  will 
be  approved;  and  general  standards  of 
construction  and  equipment. 


State  plans  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary,  shall  designate  a  single  State 
agency  to  administer  the  plan,  provide 
for  desipiation  of  a  State  advisory  coun- 
cil, set  out  a  construction  program  based 
on  a  statewide  inventory  of  existing  fa- 
cilities: set  out  relative  need  for  proj- 
ects: provide  minimum  standards — fixed 
in  the  discretion  of  the  State — for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  facilities; 
and  provide  for  periodic  review  by  the 
State  of  its  plan.  Other  requirements 
follow  generally  the  pattern  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  program. 

When  an  application  is  submitted  to 
the  Secretary,  he  is  required  to  approve 
the  application  if  it  conforms  to  the  re- 
quirements in  the  bill  and  State  plan. 
and  is  entitled  to  priority  under  the  State 
priority  system  established  pursuant  to 
the  State  plan.  An  application  cannot 
be  disapproved  by  the  Secretary  until  he 
has  sifforded  the  State  agency  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing. 

This  program  will  expire  in  1966;  how- 
ever, I  am  sure  that  the  administration 
will  recommend  its  extension,  and  at  that 
time  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  will  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  operation  of  the  program. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  point  out  to  Members  that  all 
of  the  provisions  of  title  I  and  II  of  the 
bill  will  expire  on  the  same  date,  June 
30,  1966,  and  the  entire  program  will  be 
reviewed  and  reassessed  by  the  commit- 
tee at  that  time. 

There  is  another  feature  common  to 
titles  I  and  II  of  the  bill  that  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  Members.  Our  com- 
mittee very  carefully  examined  the  re- 
lationship of  this  bill  to  existing  law 
and  to  other  measures  pending  before 
the  Congress,  and  has  added  a  number 
of  amendments  throughout  the  bill  de- 
signed to  insure  that  there  will  be  no 
overlapping  authority  and  no  duplica- 
tion of  authority.  For  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  bill,  this  bill  will  be  the  sole 
source  of  authority  to  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties described  in  tities  I  and  II  of  the  bill. 

HAHDICAPPXD    CHILDBKN 

Titie  in  of  this  biU  deals  with  the 
training  of  teachers  of  mentally  retarded 
and  other  handicapped  children.  This 
title  was  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  after  the  bill  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  by  the  Speaker, 
I  requested  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Safety  hold  hearings 
on  S.  1576  in  order  to  develop  additional 
information  concerning  the  bill  and  to 
obtain  testimony  concerning  titie  m. 

There  are  5  million  school -age  handi- 
capped children  in  the  Nation  in  need  of 
special  programs  designed  to  meet  their 
unique  needs  in  the  fields  of  education 
and  training.  Approximately  one- 
fourth  of  these  are  enrolled  in  special 
programs  in  local  public  school  systems 
(^nd  in  public  and  private  residential 
schools.  They  Include  children  who  are 
blind,  partially  blind,  deaf,  hard  of  hear- 
ing, speech  impaired,  crippled,  emotion- 
ally disturbed,  m^itally  retarded,  and 
children  who  have  special  health  prob- 
lems. 


About  200,000  special  educators  of 
handicapped  children  are  needed  in  the 
United  States.  Such  persons  are  needed 
to  instruct  and  supervise  children,  direct 
programs,  and  teach  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  are  training  special  edu- 
cators to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  the 
handicapped.  About  50,000  to  60,000 
such  persons  are  available.  This  lack 
of  qualified  personnel  is  the  chief  ob- 
stacle in  the  development  of  special  edu- 
cation programs  in  the  Nation. 

Section  301  of  the  bill  would  amend 
the  act  of  September  6,  1958,  to  extend 
it  to  all  handicapped  children,  and  to 
extend  the  grants  to  the  institutions  to 
include  grants  for  training  teachers — 
and  sui)ervisors  of  teachers — of  all 
handicapped  children  along  with  other 
specialized  and  research  personnel  for 
work  in  this  area.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964,  however,  the  act 
of  September  6,  1958,  would  not  include 
any  grants  with  resp>ect  to  teachers  of 
deaf  children.  Instead,  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 22.  1961— Public  Law  87-276 — 
would  be  extended  from  Its  present  ex- 
piration date  of  June  30, 1963.  to  June  30. 
1964.  Effective  July  1,  1964,  the  act  of 
September  6,  1958,  would  apply  in  the 
case  of  deaf  children  as  well  as  other 
handicapped  children  and  would  further 
be  amended  to  authorize  grants  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  for  scholar- 
ships for  training  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

■The  $1  million  per  year  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  carrying  out  the 
act  of  September  6,  1958,  would  be  re- 
placed by  an  authorization  for  $11.5 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  $14,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965.  and  $19,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 

Section  302  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  and  each  of  the  next  2 
fiscal  years,  of  $2  million  for  grants  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  States 
and  public  and  nonprofit  private  educa- 
tional or  research  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations for  research  or  demonstration 
projects  relating  to  education  of  men- 
tally retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 
speech-impaired,  visually  handicapped, 
emotionally  disturbed,  and  other  hesdth- 
impaired  children.  It  would  also  au- 
thorize the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  appoint  special  or  technical  advisory 
committees  to  advise  him  on  matters  of 
general  policy  in  particular  fields  of  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children.  We  ex- 
pect the  Commissioner  to  follow  the  pat- 
tern now  set  in  Public  Law  87-276  for 
the  use  of  advisory  committees  to  review 
all  applications  for  grants-in-aid  in  the 
various  special  areas  of  education  for 
handicapped  children.  It  would  also 
authorize  the  Commissioner  to  appoint 
panels  of  experts  to  evaluate  the  various 
types  of  research  or  demonstration  proj- 
ects aided  under  this  section.  The  ad- 
vice and  recommendations  of  such  a 
panel  would  have  to  be  secured  before 
making  a  grant  in  the  particular  field 
in  which  the  experts  were  competent. 
Members  of  any  advisory  committee  or 
panel  could  be  paid  up  to  $50  per  day 
plus  allowances  for  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  would 
also  be  authorized  to  delegate  any  of 
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his  functloQB  under  this  aectlon  to  any 
officer  or  emplOTee  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. Tbim  authority  would  not,  how- 
ever, extend  to  i>romulgatlon  of  regula- 
tions. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill,  set  out  in 
title  IV  pnyvldes  general  provisions,  defi- 
nitions and  the  like  which,  in  general, 
follow  the  pattern  of  the  Hill-Burton 
Hospital  Oonatmctlon  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  been  care- 
fully conaklered  both  in  subcommittee 
and  In  the  fuD  eonunittee.  The  subcom- 
mittee went  orer  the  bill  section  by  sec- 


tion, line  by  line,  word  by  word.  It  was 
thoroughly  considered  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  then  was  thoroughly  consid- 
ered by  the  full  committee.  The  bill 
was  amended  in  many  respects  and  in 
my  opinion  strengthened  in  many  re- 
spects. As  I  have  said,  it  was  reported 
by  our  committee  unanimously  and  I 
recommend  its  enactment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  two  tables,  one  showing  a 
breakdown  of  the  costs  of  the  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  other  body,  and  one  show- 
ing a  breakdown  of  the  costs  of  the  bill, 
as  reported  to  the  House. 


S.   1578,  a«  patted  hy  Si  nntt 
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90 
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15 
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36 
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Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUn.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  about  title 
m.  because  it  has  to  do  with  education 
legislation.  Rather  than  object  to  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman's  committee  Ls 
reporting  out  education  legislation.  I 
would  merely  Uke  to  ask  a  question  about 
that  title,  ctnce  we  evldentally  cannot 
secure  the  paange  of  a  training  of  teach- 
ers of  the  handicapped  bill  any  other 
way. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  WUl  the  gentleman 
permit  me  to  my  that  I  f\illy  recognize 
the  tremendous  concern  and  the  inter- 
est of  the  gentleman,  of  the  gentlewoman 


who  Is  chairman  of  the  subcommKtoe  on 
which  the  gentleman  serves,  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  I 
recognize  the  tremendous  work  you  have 
done.  You  are  to  be  complimented,  and 
I  here  and  now  say  in  behalf  of  the  en- 
tire Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  that  we  appreciate  your 
interest  and  concern,  and  thank  you  for 
the  contribution  you  have  made  to  the 
subject. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Now,  a  question  as  to  a  portion  of  the 
bill.  In  1961  we  passed  legislation  pro- 
viding for  training  of  teachers  of  the 
deaf,  having  passed  legislation  earlier 
than  that  for  training  of  teachers  of 
the  mentally  retarded.  For  the  first 
time  in  that  deaf  bill  it  provided  schol- 


arships for  undergraduate  work.  I  un- 
derstand from  the  Department  that  they 
have  construed,  on  the  most  part, 
scholarship*  to  mean  fellowship>s.  Prac- 
tically all  the  money  has  been  used  for 
fellowships  rather  than  scholarships,  al- 
though a  little  has  been  used  for  scholar- 
ship*. I  can  see  the  reason  for  extend- 
ing 1  more  year  the  present  law.  which 
provides  for  training  teachers  for  the 
deaf,  but  after  that  you  still  provide  spe- 
cial treatment  of  potential  teachers  of 
the  deaf  in  that  scholarships  may  be 
offered.  In  all  the  other  handicapped 
groups  i^ersons  going  to  an  institution 
for  training  have  only  a  fellowship  or 
traineeship  available,  meaning  they  have 
finished  their  undergraduate  work. 
Why  is  it  the  committee  provides  that 
this  one  group  may  receive  grants  for 
f{n\duate  work? 

I  might  point  out  that  page  81.  sub- 
paragraph 'b)  of  the  bill  is  the  provi- 
sion for  the  continuation  of  scholarships 
for  the  potential  teachers  of  the  deaf. 
It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  merits  of  the 
legislation  is  the  fact  that  you  put  all 
of  the  handicapp>ed  groups  together, 
they  will  all  be  treated  alike,  rather  than 
to  write  separate  laws  to  treat  each  of 
the  handicapped.  But  here  you  have  a 
separate  provision  In  the  bill  for  the 
treatment  of  the  deaf. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  the  first  place,  as 
the  gentleman  so  well  knows,  title  III 
deal-s  with  providing  a  program  of  train- 
ing teachers  for  this  purpose.  The 
Kentleman  Is  well  aware  of  this.  The 
thought  developed  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings  that  it  would  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  keep  the  program,  to  provide 
instructors  for  teachers  for  this  purpose. 
I  do  not  believe  it  was  called  to  our  at- 
tention that  it  should  be  stopped  at  this 
point.  The  gentleman  may  have  infor- 
mation on  that.     I  did  not  receive  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Perhaps  I  can  talk  to  the 
gentleman  about  this  a  little  later. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  should  be  glad  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
give  us  some  explanation  of  the  pro- 
gram that  is  carried  on  now  in  the  vari- 
ous States?  Is  it  my  understanding  that 
the  States  themselves  over  a  p)eriod  of 
10  years  in  this  particular  field  have 
exp>ended  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $11 '2  billion? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HAI>EY.  This  then  is  for  the  so- 
called  brick  and  mortar  to  build  the.se 
facilities? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     That  is  true 

Mr.  HALEY,  What  about  the  staff- 
ing of  these  facilities?  I  understand 
one  of  the  great  shortages  is  in  people 
competent  to  staff  these  facilities. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  As  I  previously  ex- 
plained, we  considered  that.  We  con- 
sidered all  the  elements  of  It.  It  became 
a  controversial  question  and  the  com- 
mittee decided  by  a  relatively  close  vote 
that  we  would  not  Include  staflnng  and, 
therefore.  It  was  eliminated. 

Now  we  have  been  importuned  since 
then   and    I   know   I   have,    and    every 
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Member  of  the  Congress,  I  beUeve.  has 
been  importuned  to  reconsider  this 
position  and  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
put  it  back  in  this  legislaUon.  But  as 
I  explained,  the  committee  after  so  long 
and  careful  consideration  decided  that 
we  should  not  get  into  this  Held.  If  the 
Slates  could  assume  this  responsibility 
111  the  next  3  or  4  years  or  whatever  pe- 
1  lod  of  time  it  would  be,  why  then  the 
States  ought  to  make  their  arrange- 
ments to  start  with.  The  majority  of 
Uie  committee  felt  that  the  States  could 
do  this,  and  that  they  would  do  it.  If  we 
would  provide  construction  assistance 
m  Uic  manner  in  which  it  Is  provided 
here. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  Do  you  think  by  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  that  we  are 
going  to  discourage  some  of  the  States 
that  I  undersUnd  are  doing  a  very  fine 
job  in  this  particular  field?  Are  we  go- 
mg  to  get  into  a  situation  here  where 
we  are  discouraging  people  who  are  now 
doing  a  good  Job  on  the  State  level  and 
who  will  be  coming  here  to  Washington 
saying.  "Well,  now,  this  is  your  job"? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    On  the  contrary,  we 
will  encourage  them  to  do  a  better  job. 
As  Is  explained  throughout  the  hearings. 
we  have  heard  from  all  of  these  people 
who  come  from  the  State  institutions. 
the  heads  of  State  institutions  and  who 
have  testified  to  us  and  brought  to  tis 
their  problems  and  explained  them  to  us. 
It  is  recognized  that  these  obsolete  meth- 
ods in  many  areas  of  the  country  need 
to  be  changed.    The  problem  needs  to  be 
met  boldly,  especially  because  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  population  and  In  view  of 
the  services  that  are  recognised  to  be 
necessary.   New  and  untried  methods  are 
Roing  to  have  to  be  tried,  if  this  problem 
is  to  be  met  in  the  future. 
Mr.  HALEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  the  in- 
creased staffing  for  purposes  of  admin- 
istraUon  of  this  expanded  program? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  is  not  contemplated 
that  there  will  be  any  increase  in  stafl- 
mg  of  the  local  offices,  if  that  is  what  the 
gentleman  Is  referring  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  talking  of  the  en- 
tire program  Uisofar  as  it  relates  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  is  not  contemplated 
that  it  will  require  any  substantial  in- 
crease in  staffing,  if  it  will  require  any 
increase  at  all.  There  may  be  some  In- 
crease but  it  would  be  a  relatively  minor 
increase.  ,       . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question:  Is  It  pro- 
posed to  set  up  regional  offices? 

Mr.   HARRIS.     No.    it   Is   not.     You 
mean  Federal  offices? 
Mr.  GROSS.     Yes. 

Mr  HARRIS.  No,  it  Is  not  contem- 
plated at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Any  other  regional  of- 
fices, then?  They  would  have  to  be  Fed- 
eral, would  they  not? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  is  cont«nplated 
under  this  program  in  the  mental  retar- 
dation program,  that  we  will  set  up  re- 


gUxial  facilities  in  an  effort  to  meet  this 
problem,  but  they  will  be  local  facilities 
sponsored  through  the  State  agency. 
Mr.  OROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I,  too,  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  chairman  for 
a  very  fine  explanation  and  join  with 
him  in  support  of  the  bill.  I  think  we 
ought  to  make  very  clear,  as  far  as  the 
legislative  history  is  concerned,  that 
these  regional  clinics  are  to  be  dispersed 
all  over  the  country.  They  are  not  to  be 
located  in  any  one  State. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  bringing  that  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee.  It  is  the  Intention  of 
the  gentleman,  myself,  and  every  member 
of  the  committee  that  these  regional 
mental  retardation  research  facilities 
should  be  distributed  geographically  all 
over  the  covmtry,  so  that  the  entire  coun- 
try can  get  the  benefit  of  it.  We  will 
Insist  on  that. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  discussion  that 
I  will  have  on  this  bill  I  would  like  to 
limit  it  as  nearly  as  possible  to  four 
principal  problems  that  I  think  are  con- 
nected with  this  program.  First  I  would 
like  to  cover  in  detail,  if  I  may.  the  cost 
of  this  program  and  the  spread  of  the 
cost  between  the  various  parts  contained 
in  thlsbiU. 

There  are  three  main  titles.  There 
Is  a  fourth  title  dealing  with  definitions, 
but  there  are  three  principal  titles,  and 
two  of  those  are  divided  into  parts. 

Title  I  has  to  do  only,  if  you  have  the 
bill  before  you,  with  the  construction  of 
research  centers  and  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded.  Part  A  of  title  I 
deals  with  grants  for  the  construction 
of  centers  for  research  on  mental  retard- 
ation and  related  aspects  of  human 
development. 

This  is  a  case  where  you  have  grants 
to  public  bodies  and  nonprofit  institu- 
tions. In  that  section  we  set  up  $20 
million  over  a  3-year  period.  These  are 
just  centers  for  research  on  mental  re- 
tardation. It  is  $20  million  over  a  3- 
year  period  divided  $6  million  this  fiscal 
year.  $8  million  In  1965,  and  $6  million 
again  in  1966. 

Now.  you  will  say  what  share  of  these 
centers  that  are  conducted  for  research 
do  we.  the  Federal  Government,  pay? 
That  is  interesting.  We  pay  75  percent 
of  the  cost  of  construction.  If  In  one 
of  your  communities  you  want  to  set  up 
a  mental  retardation  center  for  research 
which  is  not  connected  with  a  imiverslty, 
one  which  is  separate,  then  you  can  get 
75  percent  of  the  cost.  However,  it  must 
deal  only  with  research. 

Part  B  has  to  do  with  research  proj- 
ects, that  is.  grants  for  construction  at 
university-affiliated  places.  In  other 
words,  it  has  to  be  either  a  public  or  a 


private  institution.  These  will  be  prob- 
ably in  connection  for  the  most  part  with 
university  hospitals  already  established. 
I  would  guess  in  these  first  few  years 
that  75  percent  at  least  would  be  In 
connection  with  already  existing  hos- 
pital facilities  at  some  university  medical 
centers.  I  am  just  giving  this  as  an 
estimate,  but  I  beUeve  it  is  about  the 
way  our  committee  felt  it  would  work 
out.  I  think  you  can  understand  why 
the  University  of  Southern  California, 
the  University  of  Colorado,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Ohio  State  University. 
Yale  University,  or  New  York  University 
would  want  to  establish  this  kind  of  re- 
search center  with  an  already  existing 
university  hospital. 

In  part  B.  on  research  centers  for 
mental  retardation,  we  set  up  $22.5  mil- 
lion divided  $5  million  In  1964,  $7.5  mil- 
lion in  1965.  and  $10  million  in  1966. 

Now,  part  C  is  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded themselves.  This  means  you 
may  also  set  up  in  your  own  community 
a  facility  for  the  mentally  retarded 
themselves. 

A  and  B  have  to  do  only  with  research. 
But  C  has  to  do  with  grants  for  con- 
struction of  facilities  actually  needed  In 
the  community  for  the  mentally  retard- 
ed, for  both  teaching  them  and  housing. 
For  this  there  is  $27.5  million  over  a  2- 
year  period;  $12,500,000  in  1965.  There 
is  nothing  provided  In  1964  In  this  pro- 
gram. I  think  the  evidence  before  the 
committee  proved  that  it  could  not  be 
used  in  1964.  In  1966  there  will  be  $15 
million  for  this  particular  series  of  proj- 
ects for  mentally  retarded  facilities  In 
local  communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  recapitulate: 
Part  A  Is  for  grants  for  construction  of 
centers  for  research  on  mental  retarda- 
tion In  any  community.  Part  B  has  to 
do  with  university-afmiated  facilities. 
Part  C  has  to  do  with  construction  of 
mental  retardation  facilities  at  the  local 
community  level. 

Now  I  want  to  come  to  title  II  which 
has  to  do  vrtth  construction  of  commu- 
nity health  centers.  This  is  what  most 
of  you  have  been  hearing  about  In  your 
mail.  The  plan  is,  as  the  chairman  so 
well  explained,  that  we  will  have  treat- 
ment at  the  local  level  rather  than  In  the 
central  hospitals  that  you  have  In  your 
States.  In  the  State  of  Illinois  we  have 
three:  one  at  Kankakee,  one  at  Manteno. 
and  one  at  Jacksonville,  where  all  of  our 
mental  patients  are  now  Incarcerated. 

I  think  there  Is  a  llttie  diversity  as  to 
how  many  or  what  percentage  of  the 
patients  wlU  be  taken  care  of  at  the  local 
level,  when  this  program  is  finished.  It 
is  not  expected  this  will  be  a  mere  3- 
yeaf  program.  I  beUeve  the  estimate  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  that  this  will  probably  be 
more  nearly  a  10-year  program  than  a 
3  -year  program.  But  when  it  is  finished, 
the  estimate  Is  that  from  possibly  30  or 
50  or  60  percent  of  those  who  now  go  to 
State  mental  hospitals  such  as  I  have 
indicated  will  then  be  treated  at  the  local 
mental  facility  during  the  day  and  re- 
turn home  at  night. 

Under  titie  n.  for  "Construction  of 
community  mental  health  centers,"  there 
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Is  $115  million  over  a  2-3rear  period;  $50 
million  for  1966.  The  comxniUee  heard 
evidence  there  which  led  us  to  believe 
that  we  could  not  get  started  In  1M4.  so 
we  put  It  for  1666.  In  1966  there  will  be 
$65  million  for  this  purpose. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  Is  for  the  training 
of  teachers  for  mentally  retarded  and 
other  handlcanped  children,  and  if  you 
read  that  smtton  you  will  find  that 
"other  handicapped  children"  cover  a 
very  broad  CAtcfory.  There  are  about 
eight  different  classifications  from  the 
mentally  reCftrdad.  all  the  way  to  the 
blind  and  the  deaf.  So  it  covers  more 
than  the  ifff*t*"T  retarded,  although  I 
think  most  of  you  have  been  hearing 
from  people  who  have  mentally  retarded 
children.  be«nse  most  States  do  have 
preaently  a  deaf  program  and  a  blind 
program  but  no  program  for  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

We  have  set  up  a  3-year  program,  be- 
cause we  bdieve  that  in  the  training  of 
teachers  tot  the  mentally  retarded  we 
can  get  started  in  1964.  this  fiscal  year. 
There  will  be  $11,500,000  for  1964;  $14.- 
500.000  for  1965.  and  $19,500,000  for 
1966.  This  Is  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers of  the  mentally  retarded  only.  And 
may  I  say  now.  this  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  and  essential  elements  of  this 
program,  because  teacher  training  is 
something  thai  we  have  not  done  very 
much  about  up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  field  which 
has  reaHy  baan  only  explored.  Nothing 
concrete  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
accomplishing  something  in  the  way  of 
getting  teachers  ready  to  take  care  of 
mentally  retarded  children.  May  I  say 
too  that  this  particular  title  ni  merely 
complements  parts  A.  B,  and  C  of  title 
I,  because  this  gets  the  personnel  ready 
to  do  the  Job  that  is  required  to  be  done 
in  UUe  I. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  also  $2  million 
which  has  largely  been  ignored  here 
thus  far.  but  $2  million  Is  provided  for 
1964  and  1966  for  demonstration  proj- 
ects. These  are  also  very  Important  be- 
cause in  these  demonstration  projects 
we  may  be  able  to  do  some  things  that 
will  be  helpful  to  the  overall  picture  of 
mental  retardation  and  In  the  field  of 
other  handicapped  children. 

May  I  oome  now.  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  program  accomplishes  what  we  set 
out  to  do.  I  think  from  a  reading  of 
this  bill  or  a  reading  of  this  report  the 
members  of  the  Committee  will  see  that 
this  is  a  balanced  program.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  a  program  insofar  as  mental 
retardation  and  mentally  handicapped 
children  are  ooneemed  which  goes  all 
the  way  through  to  the  whole  question 
of  mental  health.  We  have  fairly  well 
balanced  out  the  program  and  have  al- 
lotted the  money  Just  about  where  we 
felt  that  the  evidence  before  our  com- 
mittee indicated  it  ought  to  go. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  I  think 
in  this  partienlar  feature  of  the  bill  we 
have  done  much  better  than  the  Senate 
version. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRmOZR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 


Mr.  Chairman,  our  Committee  has 
come  to  the  point  now  where  we  are  not 
going  to  approve  any  program  which  goes 
beyond  3  years.  We  have  seen  some  pro- 
grams get  out  of  control  In  this  House 
where  we  have  not  had  expenditure  con- 
trols and  where  we  have  not  put  a  limit 
on  the  authorization.  I  am  just  saying 
that  we  felt  we  would  not  have  control 
of  the  program  unless  we  examined  it  at 
least  once  every  3  years.  It  is  my  recol- 
lection that  last  year  In  the  airport  pro- 
gram we  started  on  a  3-year  basis  and 
we  have  stayed  with  the  3-year  limitation 
since  then  They  know  when  they  go 
away  that  when  they  come  back  at  the 
end  of  3  years  we  expect  them  to  give  us 
a  complete  explanation  of  what  they 
have  done  with  the  money  which  they 
have  expended.  In  the  meantime.  If 
there  has  been  any  scandal  in  the  pro- 
gram or  anything  wrong  with  It.  It  gives 
us  an  opportunity  within  a  reasonable 
time  to  correct  whatever  Is  wrong  In  the 
program.  Therefore,  we  believe  3  years 
Is  a  wise  limitation  and  the  only  kind  of 
program  that  Is  reasonable  and  work- 
able. Therefore,  we  put  In  the  bill  a 
limitation  of  3  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  probably  wonder  how  this  Is 
paid  for  and  how  the  money  Is  allotted 
genertdly.  In  the  subcommittee  I  know 
that  I  sat  there  and  held  the  HlU-Burton 
Act  In  my  hand  and  I  followed  It  line  by 
line  as  this  bill  was  read.  This  bill  al- 
most exactly  follows  the  Hill -Burton  Act 
wherever  the  features  can  be  made  com- 
parable. There  Is  a  slight  difference, 
may  I  say,  in  the  formula.  I  think  under 
the  HlU-Burton  formula  It  gives  the 
States  which  ordinarily  do  not  contribute 
so  much  money  to  the  National  Treasury 
the  best  break.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is 
a  whole  lot  of  difference  In  the  formula. 
I  believe  that  this  formula  will  give  the 
States  which  contribute  the  most  a  little 
better  break  than  they  had  under  the 
Hill-Burton  Act.  There  are  some  of  us 
who  believe  that  Is  fair.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  serious  enough  Item  for  anyone 
to  have  serious  concern  about.  But  I  do 
believe  that  this  bill,  overall,  as  brought 
to  you  here  today  should  be  passed.  It 
is  a  bin  that  is  reasonable  and  sound. 
We  removed  the  features  from  the  bill 
which  we  thought  were  unwise  and  not 
workable.  We  felt  that  the  cost  of  the 
Senate  bill  was  more  than  we  ought  to 
bite  off  at  one  time.  We  believe  In  3 
years  that  we  will  be  able  to  take  this 
program  and  move  forward  with  It.  and 
I  think  we  Intend  to  do  that.  But  as  of 
the  present  I  believe  the  bill  Is  reason- 
able. It  has  been  well  thought  out.  It 
has  been  well  written.  It  has  been  modi- 
fled  In  a  lot  of  places  where  It  should 
have  been  modified.  I  believe  this  Is 
legislation  In  the  public  Interest  and 
ought  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  spoke  about 
title  in  as  being  an  important  part  of 
this  legislation.  There  is  provision  In 
title  III  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  in  the  education  of  handicapped 
children.    A  part  of  this  Is  the  same  au- 


thorization as  under  the  cooperative  re- 
search program.  However.  I  would  like 
for  the  gentleman  to  answer  two  ques- 
tions In  regard  to  that. 

One  question  is  this:  The  grants  are 
made  to  the  States? 

Mr  SPRINGER.    That  Is  right. 
Mr.  QUIE.     As  well  as  State  educa- 
tional agencies? 

Does  this  mean  there  are  other  agen- 
cies that  may  be  involved,  like  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, that  you  would  make  grants  to? 
Also,  the  second  part  of  the  question  is, 
you  provide  that  grants  can  be  made  to 
local  education  agencies? 
Mr  SPRINGER.  Yes. 
Mr,  QUIE.  This  Is  the  first  time  Fed- 
eral money  goes  direct  to  Federal  educa- 
tion agencies  In  the  form  of  grants. 
Prior  to  this  whenever  Federal  money 
is  given  to  local  agencies.  It  goes  through 
a  State  agency  administered  by  the  State 
school  office.  What  is  the  reason  for 
these  two  provisions? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  It  might  be  possible 
that  there  would  be  set  up  no  particular 
State  agency  for  this,  and  I  may  say  to 
the  gentleman  there  may  be  some  States 
that  will  not  take  advantage  of  the 
setup,  or  may  not  set  up  a  State  organi- 
zation. As  I  understand  it.  it  would  be 
possible  under  those  circumstances  to 
make  these  grants  to  local  communities 
where  they  did  want  to  undertake  this 
kind  of  project. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  point  out  that  every 
State  does  have  a  State  education  agency 
that  in  turn  can  utilize  the  money 
granted  to  them  and  contract  with  some 
other  public  or  nonprofit  organization  to 
do  the  research  for  them  and  that  has 
been  done  in  the  past  with  money  that 
has  been  made  available  to  the  State 
education  agency  or  Institution  of  higher 
learning.  That  Is  the  way  It  is  provided 
in  the  education  research  programs 
You  have  now  set  up  a  new  principle? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Yes.  I  believe  we 
did;  that  is  right,  and  I  think  we  in- 
tended to  do  that  in  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  us 
why?  Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  why  you 
must  have  the  Federal  Government  go 
directly  to  a  local  school  district?  The 
local  school  district  Is  an  agency  set  up 
by  the  State. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  we  felt  there 
would  be  Instances  where  there  would  be 
requests  of  this  kind  that  should  not  po 
through  a  State  agency. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  feels  the 
State  would  not  accept  the  request  of 
the  local  agency,  so  you  are  going  to  cir- 
cumvent the  State  agency  and  go 
through  the  local  school  agencies;  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  have  circumvented  them.  We  have 
established  a  new  principle. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  like  to  try.  if 
the  genUeman  will  permit,  to  clearly  ex- 
plain this  poeition:  The  gentleman  is 
correct  In  raising  the  question  that  the 
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Commissioner  of  Education  does  make 
the  grants  to  the  State  or  to  the  local 
applicant  or  to  the  institution;  but  I 
remind  you  again  you  must  keep  in  mind 
this  Is  a  program  to  provide  certain 
things.  This  is  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram we  are  talking  about  in  connection 
with  this  and  other  programs.  It  has, 
as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  been  the 
tradition  and  the  pattern  that  such  pro- 
grams, as  administered  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  wUl  deal  directly 
with  the  institutions  involved  instead  of 
going  through  an  agency  of  the  State, 
as  we  did  with  reference  to  the  hospital 
programs  and  grants  for  such  purposes. 
So  the  traditional  pattern  for  this  par- 
ticular type  of  project  is  provided  here 
for  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  as 
in  the  past,  to  deal  with  the  institution 
involved. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  also  that  we  are  doing  almost 
the  same  thing  now  in  grants  which  we 
have  in  public  institutions.  They  are 
grants  under  NIH  with  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  for  instance.  They  do  not 
go  through  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion In  the  State  of  MirmesoU. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  wonder  if  the  school  of- 
ficers of  the  Stetes  involved  were  asked 
the  question  If  It  were  wise  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  deal  directly  with 
the  school  district  in  this  case? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  We  do  have  prec- 
edents for  it.  May  I  say  that  prac- 
tically all  of  our  university  grants  In  the 
way  of  demonstrations  did  come  directly 
from  the  C^ommlssioner  of  Education  to 
the  State  University. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  true  that  that  pro- 
vides for  the  grants  to  go  straight  to  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  but  this 
is  a  new  precedent.  It  goes  to  the  local 
institution. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  To  that  extent  it  is. 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  wonder  about  setting  a 
new  precedent  here  in  education  by  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing wrong  with  It  myself. 

Mr.  QUIK  Conversing  with  State 
school  officials  I  could  see  why  they  would 
not  want  that,  for  in  the  past  it  has  gone 
to  the  State  school  officials.  Here  you 
have  it  going  through  the  local  school 
officials,  and  there  Is  this  question  of 
direct  Federal  control  through  the  school 
district  but  not  through  the  State.  Peo- 
ple say  it  is  not  Federal  control  as  long 
as  it  goes  through  the  State. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  In  the  Department 
of  ARrlculture  we  have  demonstration 
grants  direct  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  State  schools. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  traditional  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  go  direct  to  the 
in.stitutlons  of  higher  learning,  whether 
it  be  the  State  or  other  officials. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman,  we  have,  as  far  as  I  know,  no 
objection  from  the  State  commissioners 
of  education  and  that  group;  at  least 
there  was  none  reported.  I  do  not  believe 
there  Is  any  objection  in  the  record  on 
that  particular  matter. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chahman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoiit. 


Mr.  HORTON.  First  of  all.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  ^airman  and  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Illinois  for  the  very  clear 
and  concise  statements  they  have  made 
with  regard  to  the  need  in  this  field,  and 
»]ffn  outlining  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to  title  n, 
which  has  to  do,  as  he  has  so  thoroughly 
outlined,  with  the  construction  of  cwn- 
munlty  mental  health  centers.  In  his 
discussion  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  he 
omitted  comment  on  removal  by  the 
House  committee  of  the  Senate  provision 
for  staffing  of  these  centers.  I  have  had 
quite  a  bit  of  mail  from  constituents  of 
mine  who  are  authorities  in  this  field  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  They  have  in- 
dicated that  the  need  for  the  staffing  of 
these  facilities  is  the  heart  of  this  bill. 
They  have  indicated  it  is  very  important 
to  have  Federal  assistance  with  regard  to 
financing  these  faciUties.  Would  the 
gentleman  comment  with  regard  to  his 
opinion  and  also  the  thinking  of  the  com- 
mittee in  this  regard? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  the  commit- 
tee felt  this,  that  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provided  the  facilities — I  am  talk- 
ing about  tiUe  n — or  a  substantial  part 
of  these  facilities,  it  should  be  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  State  to  provide  the  staffing. 
To  go  further,  there  are  about  $2  billion 
worth  of  staffing  in  programs  which 
would  be  Immediately  back  before  this 
CMigress  asking  for  staffing.  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  possible  for  this  Con- 
gress to  deny  such  staffing  in  other  pro- 
grams if  we  allowed  staffing  in  this  bill. 
In  other  words,  we  are  setting  a  prec- 
edent that.  If  we  allowed  in  this  bill  as 
it  was  in  the  Senate  version,  for  $450 
million,  then  we  would  have  to  come 
back  and  appropriate  about  $2  billion  in 
staffing  in  other  programs.  All  of  this 
was  under  discussion.  We  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  action  was  in  line 
with  what  we  have  done  in  the  Hill- 
Burton  and  other  programs.  We  thought 
the  State  should  provide  the  staffing. 

There  are  some  of  us  on  the  commit- 
tee who  felt,  hi  view  of  the  shortage  of 
personnel,  it  would  be  better  for  us  to 
spend  the  $450  million  if  we  were  going 
to  spend  at  all — in  getting  personnel 
trained  In  nursing,  psychology,  and 
other  fields,  who  could  be  drawn  on  by 
the  States  and  paid  for  by  the  States. 
We  have  followed  Hill-Burton  in  theory 
and  practice. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  would  certainly  sub- 
scribe to  the  gentleman's  position  and 
the  position  of  the  committee  in  regard 
to  having  the  States  handle  this  prob- 
lem. But  it  does  seem  to  me  there  is  in 
this  area  a  unique  situation  as  contrasted 
with  other  programs  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  might  be  involved; 
namely,  the  problem  of  finding  adequate 
and  competent  personnel  to  staff  this 
type  of  facility.  I  am  wondering 
whether  or  not  the  uniqueness  of  the 
tjrpe  of  personnel  we  would  have  to  pro- 
vide here,  would  create  a  different  situa- 
tion than  the  normal  request  for  Federal 
assistance. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  if  we  are 
going  to  spend  additional  money,  we 
ought  to  spend  it  in  the  training  of  per- 


sonnel and  getting  the  personnel  ready 
and  still  let  the  State  employ  them. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  affirm  my  8upix)rt  of  the  principle  of 
providing  Federal  assistance  in  meeting 
critical  national  health  problems.  Im- 
plementing coordinated  National,  State, 
and  local  action  designed  to  combat 
mental  retardation  and  mental  illness 
and  train  handicapped  children  deserves 
a  high  priority. 

The  fundamentals  embodied  by  this 
bill  offer  a  well-reasoned  Federal  ap- 
proach. Directed  at  specific  health 
problems  and  requiring  participation  by 
the  States  and  localities,  this  bill  will 
focus  nationwide  attention  on  these  se- 
rious health  problems. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chsdrman. 
that  this  bill  has  three  principal  provi- 
sions. It  would  authorize  financial  as- 
sistance in:  First,  the  construction  of  re- 
search centers  and  facilities  related  to 
the  mentally  retarded;  second,  the  con- 
struction of  community  health  centers; 
and  third,  the  training  of  teachers  of 
children  who  are  mentally  retarded  or 
mentally  ill  as  well  as  other  handicapped 
children. 

The  construction  and  training  grants 
would  be  authorized  over  a  3-year  period 
and  total  $238  million. 

In  two  of  its  four  titles,  namely,  title 
TTT — ^Training  of  Teachers  for  Mentally 
Retarded  and  Other  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren, and  title  IV — General  Provisions 
and  Definitions,  this  proposed  legislation 
is  virtually  identical  to  that  passed  by 
the  other  body  earlier  this  year.  The 
remaining  two  titles,  while  similar  in 
nature,  are  markedly  different  both  for 
the  len^rth  of  time  during  which  grant 
appropriations  would  be  authorized,  with 
the  consequence  of  dollar  amount  differ- 
ences, and  the  question  of  whether  there 
should  be  included  grants  for  the  initial 
staffing  of  community  mental  health 
centers. 

The  amendments  to  S.  1576  made  by 
the  committee  in  reporting  this  bill  af- 
fect title  I — Construction  of  Research 
Centers  and  Facilities  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded — and  title  II — Construction  of 
Commtinity  Mental  Health  Centers. 
This  action  has  resvdted  in  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  bill's  authorization  as 
it  passed  the  other  body.  In  dollars, 
this  reduction  is  from  $850  to  $238  mil- 
lion— a  cut  of  $612  million. 

Most  of  this  reduction — fully  70  per- 
cent— was  made  by  the  elimination  of 
the  authorization  for  Federal  grants  for 
initial  staffing  of  community  mental 
health  centers.  The  balance  of  the  dollar 
changes  are  found  in  the  reduction  of 
grants— from  $230  million  to  $115  mil- 
lion— for  construction  of  these  centers 
and  altering  from  5  years  to  3  years  the 
authorization  of  construction  grants  for 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded.  This 
alteration  removes  an  additional  $70  mil- 
lion from  the  measure. 

I  do  not  object  to  the  amendments 
made  to  title  I.  Their  effect,  I  believe, 
will  benefit  the  purpose  of  the  bill  by 
assiiring  closer  congressional  interest. 
Certainly,  if  at  the  end  of  3  years  this 
program  is  proving  of  value,  I  am  con- 
fident Congress  would  effect  its  con- 
tinuation. 
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I  ftm  eooeemed.  however,  over  the 
ftmendmento  ts  ttUe  n.  Here  Is  where 
the  conimltlM  hM  excised  $542  minion. 
In  the  wordB  of  one  of  my  coostltaents. 
Mr.  Hilton  O.  Hadrlck.  director  of  the 
IfentAl  Health  CSiapter  of  the  Health 
AaaodAtkn  of  Rochester  imd  Monroe 
County.  N.T..  this  action  has  "cut  out  the 
heart  of  tfaa  BMasure." 

If  allowsd  to  stand,  what  wUl  be  the 
result  of  this  reduction  in  construction 
grants  and  alimlnatlon  of  staflOng  provi- 
sions? I  fetf  that  question  can  best  be 
answered  toy  me  again  quoting  Mr. 
Hedrtck.  an  authority  in  this  field  of 
health: 

It  la  highly  onltkely  that  the  States  will 
undertake  a  construction  program  without 
aasurmaoe  of  fuiUli  with  which  to  ruff  the 
ft^nt»»»  dnxiBC  thslr  first  yean  of  operation. 
This  is  a  dlsastooos  blow  to  the  hopes  of 
munrtna  who  saw  iB  the  ooaununity  health 
ooBtsrs  prograat  tlM  prospect  for  a  smash- 
ing attack  oa  the  traditional  neglect  of  the 
mentally  Ul. 

It  has  ljtw;mii*  Increasingly  obvious  to  both 
lay  and  tmifSsiiKiisI  In  the  mental  health 
field  that  tlis  assd  for  sei  vices  at  the  local 
ICTSA  far  uufsflgtis  the  ahUlty  of  the  local 
community  to  pay  for  these  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  advocating 
the  restoratlan  of  all  the  funds  taken  out 
by  the  committee  for  the  Initial  staffing 
of  these  oenters.  since  the  $427  million 
figuiw  was tntcsuled  to  embrace  an  8-year 
period.  Rather.  I  suggest  that  we  seek  a 
compromise  which  would  permit  this  es- 
sential aspect  of  the  program  to  be  au- 
thorized tar  a  somewhat  shorter  period 
hi  order  that  It  be  given  a  fair  trial. 

nUlure  to  provide  this  staffing  author - 
Izatkm.  I  fe^  wUl  affect  the  overall  pro- 
gram we  are  attempting  to  launch  in  this 
nationwide  fifht  against  mental  Illness. 

Mr.  ChalrXBan,  I  have  based  my  sup- 
port of  such  Federal  assistance  programs, 
regardless  of  the  field  for  which  they 
are  intended,  on  their  ability  to  stimulate 
State  and  local  expenditures.  There- 
fore. I  should  like  to  cite  some  of  the 
mental  health  projects  in  Rochester. 
N.Y.,  a  community  that  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege to  represent  in  Congress,  which 
are  planned  and  waiting  to  be  financed 
by  local  v^  State  funds  supplemented 
with  FMeral  assistance. 

They  are:  an  Iniiatlent-outpatlent 
day  hospital,  a  consxiltatlon  center  at 
Northslde  Oeneral  Hospital,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Residential  Treatment  Center 
for  EmotlonaUy  Disturbed  Children  of 
the  Convalescent  Hospital  from  its 
existing  capad^  of  24  to  a  badly  needed 
planned  capacity  of  40.  the  relocation  of 
the  Rochester  GKildance  Clinic  from  in- 
adequate (luarters  in  downtown  Roches- 
ter to  more  appropriate  quarters  which 
wm  permit  the  operation  of  a  more 
complete  service.  Including  a  day  treat- 
ment center. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  also  wish  to  comment 
briefly  on  title  m  of  this  bill  with  re- 
qject  to  the  training  and  education  pro- 
visions tor  ehildren  with  the  handicap 
of  dfafncns  I  am  personally  aware  of 
the  merit  el  this  program,  adopted  by 
the  last  congress,  through  the  work  of 
the  Rochwter.  N.T.,  School  for  the  Deaf. 
I  eoouaend  the  oommittee  for  its  action 
in  continuing  this  program. 


Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINQER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  be  kind  enough  to  com- 
ment fxirther  on  the  staffing  problems 
in  terms  of  the  actual  requirements? 
Was  there  any  testimony  as  to  what  the 
requirements  would  be?  What  do  we 
know  about  the  staffing  requirements 
under  the  program  as  it  is  being  pro- 
jected? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Do  you  mean  as  to 
the  supply? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Yes,  how  many  peo- 
ple would  it  take? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  We  do  have  this 
testimony  and  that  is  about  all  I  can 
give  the  gentleman,  that  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  personnel  in  all  of  these 
fields. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  As  the  gentleman 
may  well  know.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
shortage  and  that  is  the  reason  I  asked 
the  gentleman  that  question  because  this 
is  a  very  serious  part  of  this  total  prob- 
lem and.  in  fact,  perhaps  the  most 
serious.  My  question  is.  first.  How 
many  people  will  we  need;  and.  second. 
Is  there  any  testimony  or  any  data  to 
that  effect  in  the  hearings;  and  third. 
How  long  will  it  take  to  produce  a  unit  of 
that  kliid  of  staff  skill? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  All  I  can  say  to  the 
gentleman  is  that  there  is  a  shortage. 
As  to  how  many  will  be  needed.  I  am  not 
able  to  tell  the  gentleman  for  the  simple 
reason  we  do  not  know  how  many  States 
are  going  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
gram. Let  me  Just  point  out  a  little 
further  with  reference  to  the  training 
program  for  the  unemployed  which  we 
entered  on  with  stich  high  hopes  Just  a 
short  time  ago.  We  found  what?  Only 
four  States  took  advantage  of  it.  I  think 
more  than  that  will  take  advantage  of 
this  program  because  it  is  a  problem  that 
Is  pressing  right  on  most  of  the  States 
and  there  are  more  people  than  they  can 
take  care  of  and  they  would  like  to  have 
additional  hospitals,  and  if  they  can  get 
them.  I  think  more  States  would  take 
them.  Then  it  would  more  resemble  the 
situation  of  the  demand  that  there  was 
under  the  HlU-Burton  Act.  Under  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  we  never  quite  had 
enough  money  to  take  care  of  everybody 
who  wanted  a  hospital  immediately.  So 
I  can  answer  the  gentleman  to  that  ex- 
tent. I  would  just  repeat  that  if  we  are 
going  to  put  additional  money  in,  let  us 
unit  It  into  the  training  a5i>ect  of  this 
such  as  you  are  doing  in  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
In  getting  the  personnel  ready  and  then 
let  the  States  hire  them. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  have  two 
questions  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  like  to  pursue  the  question 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. During  the  hearings,  were  any  of 
the  State  school  superintendents  or 
people  in  the  local  districts  called  before 
the  committee  to  testify  on  title  HI  in 
this  legislation? 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  No,  I  do  not  think 
we  called  anyone,  but  we  came  out  with 
a  public  notice  that  anyone  who  wished 
to  appear  would  be  heard  by  the  com- 
mittee. We  heard  everyone  who  re- 
quested to  be  heard.  I  think  we  heard 
everybody  who  wanted  to  be  heard  and 
did  not  turn  down  a  single  witness. 

Mrs.  GREIEN  of  Oregon.  The  second 
question  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man is  this.  When  you  provide  under 
title  III  for  research  funds  as  well  as 
money  for  demonstration  projects, 
would  the  gentleman  explain  the  dif- 
ference in  the  kind  of  research  you  ex- 
pect to  carry  on  under  this  legislation 
and  the  research  that  is  carried  on  under 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
and  the  Neurological  and  Blindness  In- 
stitute and  the  Institute  of  Childhood 
Diseases? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  allow  me.  I  will  yield  to  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Harris  1  who  is  more  familiar  with  that 
than  I  am. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  inquires  about  section  302  of  the 
bill.  I  would  refer  you  to  page  24  of  the 
report  which  has  an  explanation.  It  does 
say  research  and  demonstration  projects. 
What  It  refers  to  there  Is  the  carrying 
out  of  demonstration  projects  in  which 
research  is  conducted  along  with  the 
actual  demonstration  project  Itself. 

So  that  it  is  not  two  kinds  of  projects, 
but  one. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Is  it  not  true 
that  under  3  or  4  or  maybe  5  of  the 
programs  that  are  presently  in  existence, 
the  same  kind  of  research  could  be  car- 
ried out? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  question  has  been 
raised  from  several  sources,  and  because 
of  that  it  should  be  abundantly  clear 
there  Is  no  duplication.  The  committee 
adopted  amendments  to  the  effect  that 
no  funds  under  the  Public  Health  Act 
can  be  used  at  all  for  purposes  as  out- 
lined In  titles  I  and  U  of  the  bill.  The 
amendment  was  carried  throughout  the 
bill  in  order  to  make  It  clear  that  there 
would  not  be  duplication.  It  was  not 
put  in  title  m.  since  it  was  not  con- 
sidered that  there  would  be  duplication. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Is  it  not  true, 
though,  that  at  the  present  time  under 
the  legislation  which  is  in  existence  the 
same  kind  of  research  is  and  could  be 
carried  out  as  Is  provided  here? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  As  I  explained  in  my 
general  explanation  of  the  legislation  a 
moment  ago.  under  the  present  bill,  In 
the  Reseau-ch  Facilities  Act  there  is  gen- 
eral broad  authority  for  research  pro- 
grams. The  authorization  is  limited.  It 
was  primarily  established  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose  and,  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended here,  there  is  hardly  any  signif- 
icance for  this  purpose.  Therefore,  since 
none  of  the  funds  are  going  for  these 
purposes  as  it  is  with  some  of  the  other 
titles  to  this  program.  It  was  felt  in  order 
to  carry  out  a  well  balanced  program,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  so  well  ex- 
plained. It  should  be  nailed  down.  The 
purpose  would  be  in  order  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  which  had 
done  such  a  good  job  through  the  years 
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in  trying  to  provide  funds  for  these  pro- 
grams, would  have  guidelines  in  order 
to  make  funds  available  for  them. 
Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  shield 

to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan] . 

TITLK   m   CAKBIES    OUT   A    e-VKAK    OBJECTIVE 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  the  bill  now  before  the 
House,  and  I  particularly  support — and 
am  delighted  to  call  attention  to — title 
III  provisions  of  this  bill  dealing  with 
the  training  of  special  teachers  for  chil- 
dren having  physical  or  emotional  or 
other  handicaps.  These  children  often 
require  specialized  teaching,  and  we  do 
not  have  even  a  fraction  of  the  specially 
trained  teachers  we  need  in  order  to 
give  our  6  million  handicapped  chil- 
dren the  educational  opportunities  they 
are  capable  of  utilizing. 

For  me.  the  provisions  of  title  m. 
dealing  with  grants  and  scholarships 
and  fellowships  and  traineeships  for 
teachers  going  into  the  field  of  teaching 
exceptional  children,  carries  out  an  ob- 
jective I  have  had  since  1957.  when  I 
introduced  the  first  general  bill  ever  in- 
troduced in  Congress  on  this  subject. 

That  bill.  H.R.  9591  of  the  85th  Con- 
sress.  was  entitled  "Exceptional  Chil- 
dren Educational  Assistance  Bill."  I 
have  reintroduced  it  in  every  Congress 
.since  then,  and  it  is  H.R.  15  in  the  pres- 
ent Congress.  It  envisioned  almost  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  approach  to  teacher- 
training  for  exceptional  children  now 
contained  in  S.  1576.  and  my  only  re- 
gret is  that  it  has  taken  so  long  for  this 
idea  to  t>e  translated  into  legislation  we 
can  actually  pass  here  in  the  House. 

BILL   BASED    ON    LIBRARY    OT   CONGRESS   STUDY 

The  original  bill  was  drafted  on  the 
basis  of  recommendations  made  to  me 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  following  an 
outstanding  research  job  for  which  I 
have  always  been  grateful. 

In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
103.  part  12,  pages  16348-16366.  there 
i.s  a  complete  account  of  the  origin  of 
this  idea,  stemming  from  correspond- 
once  originally  with  parents  of  handi- 
capped children  with  others  In  the 
St.  Louis  area  interested  in  the  training 
of  exceptional  children.  The  material  In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  August  28, 
1957.  running  to  18  pages,  includes  the 
full  text  of  the  report  to  me  from  the 
Lo^islative  Reference  Service,  prepared 
by  Herman  A.  Sieber.  research  assistant 
in  education  and  government,  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  A.  Quattlebaum.  spe- 
cialist in  education. 

I  think  that  long  insertion  in  the  Rec- 
ord gave  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of 
how  an  idea  is  translated  into  legisla- 
tion—and the  legislation  in  question  is 
now  contained  6  years  later  in  title  ni 
of  S.  1576. 

SVI  LI\  AN   BILL   ALSO   INCLUDED  GIFTED  CHILDREN 

My  bill  as  originally  introduced,  and  as 
icintroduced  in  subsequent  Congresses. 
also  would  encourage  the  training  of 
teachers  for  gifted,  as  well  as  handi- 
capped, children.  I  hope  that  In  other 
legislation  we  can  still  accomplish  that 
objective,  because  it  would  not  be  appro- 
priate or  gennane  to  try  to  add  it  to  this 


legislation  today  dealing  with  mental  re- 
tardation facilities  and  community  men- 
tal health  centers.  Otherwise,  I  would 
have  offered  such  an  amendment. 

ORICZWAL  BIU.  INTRODUCED  AUGUST  30,  1997 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  that  we 
are  going  to  provide  more  encouragement 
for  experienced  teachers  to  go  back  to 
school  for  advanced  training  in  teaching 
exceptional  children.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  the  sponsor  of  the  first  general  bill 
ever  introduced  on  this  subject,  and  I 
submit,  as  part  of  my  rcmark.s.  that 
original  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.   9591 -85th   Concrf.ss     1st   Session 

(In  the  House  of  Representatives.  August 
30.  1957,  Mrs.  Sullivan  Introduced  the 
following  bill:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor) 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
special  $18,500,000  7-year  program  of  Fed- 
eral scholarship  and  fellowship  grants  to 
Individuals,  and  a  $2,500,000  program  of 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  to  encourage  and 
expand  the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
education  of  exceptional  children 
Be   it   enacted    by   the    Senate   and    House 

of   Representatives  of   the   United    States   of 

Arnerica   in   Congress  assembled. 

SHORT    TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■'Exceptional 
Children   Educational  Assistance  Act". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE  OF  ACT 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  believes  that  the 
American  promise  of  equality  of  opportunity 
extends  to  every  child  within  our  country. 
no  matter  what  his  gifts,  his  capacity  or 
his  handicaps,  whether  he  Is  handicapped 
by  defects  of  speech,  of  sight  or  of  hearing. 
or  crippling  disease  or  condition,  whether 
his  adjustment  to  society  Is  made  difficult 
by  emotional  or  mental  disorders,  or  whether. 
on  the  other  hand,  he  Is  endowed  with  out- 
standingly brilliant  gifts  of  mind  and  of 
spirit.  All  such  exceptional  children  require 
special  educational  guidance  for  develop- 
ment of  their  total  educational  potential. 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  educational 
problems  presented  by  such  exceptional  chil- 
dren are  of  national  concern,  and  that  there 
is  an  acute  national  shortage  of.  and  urgent 
national  need  for.  Individuals  professionally 
qualified  to  teach  such  children,  to  super- 
vise the  teachers  of  such  children,  to  train 
such  teachers  and  supervisors,  and  to  con- 
duct research  into  the  problems  relating  to 
the  education  of  exceptional  children. 

While  the  Congress  recognizes  that  the 
primary  responsibility  for  meeting  these 
problems  lies  with  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities, national  Interest  in  the  training 
of  self-reliant  and  useful  citizens  demands 
that  the  Federal  Government  assist  and  en- 
courage and  stimulate  the  initiation  of  ade- 
quate programs  In  the  States  to  meet  these 
problems. 

Therefore,  this  Act  provides  on  a  tem- 
porary, seven-year  basis,  a  program  to  fur- 
ther the  training  of  teachers,  supervisors  of 
teachers,  and  researchers  in  special  educa- 
tion for  exceptional  children,  and  to  en- 
courage and  assist  public  and  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  expand 
their  training  work  In  these  fields. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State. 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(2)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education; 

(3)  The  term  "school-age  population" 
means  that  part  of  the  population  which  Is 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  both 
Inclusive,  determined  by  the  Commissioner 


on  the  basis  of  the  population  lietween  such 
ages  for  the  most  recent  year  for  which  aatls- 
factory  data  are  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce; 

(4)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  In  a  State,  or.  if  there 
Is  no  such  agency  or  officer,  an  agency  or 
officer  designated  by  the  governor  or  by 
State  law; 

(5)  The  term  "nonprofit  Institution' 
means  an  institution  owned  and  operated 
by  one  or  more  corporations  or  associations 
no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures, 
or  may  lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private   shareholder   or   Individual;    and 

(6)  The  term  "exceptional  children" 
means  those  children  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  present  special  educational 
problems,  such  as  (a)  children  who  are  un- 
usually intelligent  or  gifted;  (b)  children 
who  are  mentally  retarded;  (c)  children 
who  are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing;  (d)  chil- 
dren who  are  blind  or  have  serious  visual 
Impairments;  (e)  children  who  have  serious 
health  problems  due  to  heart  disease,  epi- 
lepsy, or  other  debilitating  conditions;  (f) 
children  who  suffer  from  speech  impedi- 
ments; (g)  children  who  are  crippled  (in- 
cluding those  who  have  cerebral  palsy ) ; 
and  (h)  children  who  are  maladjusted  emo- 
tionally and  socially.  Including  the  Institu- 
tionalized delinquent. 

AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4(a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1958;  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1959;  $2,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960;  $3,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961; 
$3,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962;  $3,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1963;  and  $3,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964;  for  grants  to 
Individuals  for  scholarships  and  fellowships 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
5(a)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  is  also  authorized  the  sum  of 
$2,500,000  to  be  expended  during  the  exist- 
ence of  this  program  in  the  form  of  grants 
to  public  and  nonprofit  institutions  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  5(b) 
of  this  Act. 

GRANTS    BY    THE    COMMISSIONER 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  award  scholarships  and  fellowships, 
with  such  stipends  as  he  may  determine,  to 
individuals  for  the  purpose  of  taking  ad- 
vanced training,  at  institutions  selected  by 
the  recipients,  for  stated  periods  of  time.  In 
order  to  engage  in  employment  as  teachers 
of  exceptional  children,  or  to  Ualn  or  super- 
vise teachers  In  this  field,  or  engage  In  re- 
search In  the  teaching  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren: Provided,  That.  In  his  discretion,  the 
Commissioner.  In  order  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  this  Act.  may  also  make  these 
awards  for  study  at  the  undergraduate  level 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  construct,  in- 
stall. Improve,  or  expand  specialized  facilities 
and  equipment  in  connection  with  courses 
of  Instruction  for  persons  preparing  to  en- 
gage in  employment  as  teachers  of  excep- 
tional children,  or  to  train  such  teachers, 
or  to  supervise  such  teachers,  or  to  engage 
in  research  in  special  education  for  excep- 
tional children:  Provided.  That  the  Com- 
missioner, in  his  discretion,  may  also  make 
grants  to  establish  specialized  courses  In  this 
field  In  such  Institutions. 

(c)  The  amount  of  scholarship  and  fel- 
lowship grants  made  In  any  fiscal  year  to 
residents  of  a  State  under  section  5(a)  shall 
not  exceed,  in  the  aggregate,  an  amount 
which  be:irs  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  funds 
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approprUtad  uadw  authority  or  icctlon  4^&) 
for  iiich  flacal  |«ar  ••  Um  kIiooI-m*  popu- 
Utlon  at  aueh  BteU  bMurs  to  the  toUl  achool- 
»«•  popuUUon  of  aU  th«  BUtM. 

(d)  Payaaanto  of  granu  pursuant  to  thla 
Act  may  b*  mad*  ^  th«  Commmalonw  from 
tun*  to  Uma,  on  sucii  conditions  as  tbe 
Coaunlsslonar  may  datartnlna.  Lncludlns  con- 
diuons  raqulrinc  public  and  oUier  nonprofit 
Institutions  to  make  such  reporU.  In  such 
form,  and  contain*"!  such  inXormatlon  as 
the  Commlsalonar  may  from  time  to  time 
reasonably  raqutra  to  carry  out  hu  functions 
under  thla  iWet.  and  condlUons  requiring 
compliance  wltlk  cucb  provisions  as  the  Com- 
nUssioner  may  from  time  to  time  find  neces- 
sary to  assure  tba  correctness  and  verification 
of  sucb  reports. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  shall  coruult  with 
an  advisory  commlttea  as  described  In  sec- 
Uon  e(a)  whlcb  shall  assist  him  In  deter- 
mining the  araaa  and  priorities  of  need  in 
the  award  of  tiMM  grants,  and  In  setting  the 
standards  for  tb*  granting  of  such  fellow- 
ships, scholarships,  and  grants. 

AOVISOBT    COMMRTBB    AND    AOVISOBT     PANKLfl 

Ssc.  8.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  ap- 
point an  adTtaory  committee  of  not  more 
than  eight  persons  who  shall  be  conversant 
with  the  overall  educational  needs  of  ex- 
ceptional children  and  who  shall  assist  the 
Commissioner  to  dereloplng  general  policies 
under  this  Act.  The  Commissioner  shall  be 
ex  offlclo  a  member  of  this  committee  and 
shall  act  as  chairman  thereof. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  also  authorized 
from  time  to  time  to  establish  advisory 
panels  of  specialists  In  special  education 
for  any  of  the  catecorlcs  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren enumerated  to  this  Act.  Each  such 
panel  shall  consist  of  not  leas  than  five  per- 
sons, who  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Com- 
missioner. 

VKuamArwam  or  nmcnoNS 
Src.  7.  The  Commissioner  may  delegate  to 
any  ofBcer  or  employee  of  the  OfBce  of  Edu- 
cation any  of  bis  functions  under  this  Act 
except  the  making  of  regulations. 

pxTBLicizxwa  Ay>n.»Bn,rrT  or  oaANTs 
Sac.  8.  The  Oommlssloner  shall  take  such 
steps  as  are  practicable  to  publicize  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  the  avalUblllty  of 
fellowships,  scboiarshlps.  and  granU  under 
this  Act  ft™*«»«g  teachers  and  prospective 
teachers,  and  among  all  colleges  and  univer- 
sities offering  accredited  courses  of  study 
leading  to  advanced  degrees  in  nursery.  "  In- 
dergarten,  etanieatary,  or  secondary  du- 
catlon. 

eoor^UTioN  wrm  statcs 

Sac.  9.  In  the  admtolstratlon  of  this  Act. 
the  Commissioner  shall  consult  and  advlae 
with  the  various  State  educational  agencies 
to  determine  the  extent  of  need  for  teachers 
of  exceptional  children  in  the  respective 
States  and  to  keep  the  State  educational 
agencies  fully  toformed  of  all  developments 
under  this  program  In  order  to  encourage 
them  to  establish  special  programs  or  special 
classes  for  exceptional  children.  In  this 
connection,  the  Commissioner  shall  advise 
the  State  educational  agencies  of  the  names 
and  home  addresses  of  all  individuals  from 
their  repectlve  States  who  have  received  fel- 
lowships, schotanhtps,  or  grants  for  train- 
ing to  the  Add  of  education  of  exceptional 
children,  and  the  particular  field  of  study 
each  is  pursuing,  so  that  the  respective  State 
educational  agencies  can  then  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  seek  to  attract  such  persons 
to  positions  la  their  home  States  In  order  to 
utilize  the  adranoed  education  and  skills 
which  they  have  acquired  under  this  pro- 
gram: Prorided,  That  no  Individual  receiv- 
ing a  scholarship,  fellowship,  or  grant  for 
advanced  study  under  this  Act  shall  be  re- 
quired, as  a  condition  of  such  scholarship  or 


fellowship  or  grant  to  promise  to  take  em- 
ployment subsequently  In  any  State. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  glad  to  yield  now  to  the  gentleman 
from  Cormcctlcut   [Mr.  OiAiiiol. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  ua  today  Is  Indeed  a  mlle«tone  In 
our  country's  public  health  and  educa- 
tion history.  Although  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  importance  of  and  great  need  for 
all  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  wish  to 
devote  my  time  to  title  III.  the  provisions 
for  the  training  of  teachers  of  handi- 
capped children. 

In  1961  and  1962,  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  on 
which  I  formerly  served,  devoted  much 
time  and  study  to  the  problem  of  the 
handicapped  child.  The  result  of  this 
study  was  H.R.  12070.  a  bill  which  I  In- 
troduced in  the  87th  Congress  and 
which  was  still  pending  before  the  Rules 
Committee  at  the  end  of  that  Congres.s 
This  year.  I  have  sponsored  H  R  7121, 
which  has  been  reported  by  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  is 
now  pending  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, the  provisions  of  which  are  virtually 
idenUcal  to  title  III  of  the  bill  before  us 
today.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  differences 
between  the  two  proposals,  .since  they  are. 
m  the  main,  ones  of  detail  rather  than 
overall  intent.  I  do  wish,  however,  to 
emphasize  as  strongly  as  possible  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  title  III  of  the 
mental  health  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pride  that  the 
American  people  take  in  their  educa- 
tional system,  for  some  inexplicable  rea- 
son, has  tended  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
we  are  neglecting  the  welfare  of  4'-  mil- 
lion Americans— the  handicapped  young 
people  of  this  country  This  rcpresenUs 
to  me  the  clay  feet  of  the  American  idol 
of  educational  opportunity.  There  has 
been  widespread  public  apathy  and  in- 
excusable indifference  to  the  problems 
of  this  country's  exceptional  children. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  now  before  us 
mean  that  this  country  Ls  beginning  to 
become  aware,  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  It  can  no  longer  callously  deprive 
these  children  of  an  adequate  educa- 
tion— or.  indeed,  any  education  at  all. 

Americans  applaud  and  support  the 
work  being  done  by  our  Government  to 
educate  the  children  of  underdeveloped 
countries — but  what  of  our  own  under- 
developed children?  Our  failure  to  face 
and  deal  realistically  with  the  needs  of 
our  exceptional  children  has  represented 
a  paralysis  In  our  social  thinking  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  stemmed  from  mere 
lack  of  knowledge  or  whether  it  is  an 
atavistic  outcropping  of  the  same  kind 
of  public  philosophy  which  used  to  leave 
blind  children  to  die — which  kept  re- 
tarded relatives  hidden  from  the  eyes  of 
the  world — which  regarded  all  accidents 
of  birth  and  crippling  dlsea.se  as  the  pun- 
ishment of  a  wrathful  God.  This  paral- 
ysis, fortunately,  Is  bepinning  to  dis- 
appear. 

The  handicapped  child— the  blind,  the 
deaf,  the  mentally  retarded,  the  speech 
impaired,  the  emotionally  disturbed,  the 
crippled — has  been  subjected  to  at  best 
an  Inadequate  but  often  nonexistent  ed- 
ucation.    This  is   not  In  keeping   with 


America— with  the  bustling,  sprawling 
country  In  which  every  man  is.  If  not  a 
king,  at  least  a  prince — where  any  boy 
can  grow  up  to  be  President  and  any  girl 
can  marry  a  mllUoiialre.  The  kind  of 
America  that  dared  everything  to  pre- 
serve freedom  would  not  be  frightened 
by  the  necessity,  indeed  the  obligation, 
to  guarantee  education  for  the  handi- 
capped child.  The  kind  of  America  that 
loves  hot  dogs,  little  girls  with  pony  tails, 
and  little  boys  with  freckles  should  be 
ashamed   of    ignoring    the   handicapped 

child. 

But  we  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  a 
slgnincant,  viUl  step  toward  meeting  the 
problems  of  these  children.     Under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  grants  will  be  made 
for  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  su- 
pervisors of  teachers  of  all  handicapped 
children.    And  the  need  for  these  teach- 
ers Is  overwhelming.    In  1962,  It  was  esti- 
mated   that   252,657   teachers   would   be 
needed  this  year  alone— and  only  50,000 
were  available — only  1  teacher  for  every 
120  handicapped  children.    Mentally  re- 
tarded children  alone  need  75,000  teach- 
ers, or  more  than  the  entire  present  sup- 
ply of  teachers  for  children  with  all  types 
of      handicaps.      Thirty-two      thousand 
teachers  are   needed   for  crippled  chil- 
dren;   49.000   for  emotionally   disturbed 
and  maladjusted  youngsters:    17,000  for 
children  with  s;)eech  Impairments;  24,000 
for  those  with  si^eclal  health  problems; 
over   10,000   for   the  deaf   and   hard   of 
hearing;  and  over  1.000  for  the  blind  or 
partially  sighted  children. 

Over  the  years,  the  frustrations  of  at- 
tempts to  provide  aid  for  the  training  of 
these  teachers  has  caused  mounting  an- 
ger among  those  of  us  who  are  aware 
of  the  great  problem  involved.  It  has 
been  easy  to  say.  "How  could  there  be 
any  problem,  any  disagreement,  any 
congressional  opposition?"  And.  indeed, 
how  could  there?  How  could  this  or  any 
other  legislative  body  be  so  Insensitive 
as  to  doom  the  blind  to  a  life  of  Intel- 
lectual as  well  as  physical  darkness, 
to  deny  the  emotionally  disturbed  a 
modicum  of  security  or  to  sentence  the 
crippled  to  a  half-life. 

This  is  our  opportunity  to  prove  that 
we  are  acutely  aware  of  the  need  for 
this  legislation  and  that  we  are  willing 
to  provide  the  funds  for  the  training  of 
those  who  will  bring  life  and  learning 
into  the  world  of  handicapped. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  this  Congress 
will  approve  this  legislation,  for  as  im- 
portant as  the  other  provisions  of  this 
bill  undoubtedly  are,  title  III  Is  the  most 
important  and  vital  step  this  Congress 
can  possibly  take. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  our  col- 
league, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  for  his  work  on  this 
bill,  and  I  know  that  I  voice  the  thoughts 
and  dreams  of  millions  of  Americans 
when  I  urge  Its  passage. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Eighty -six 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

(Roll  No.  143] 

Adair  Flynt  Uorse 

.^  rends  rord  Morton 

A  piiiall  Fulton,  Pa.  Mosher 

Auchlnclcss  Oftllagher  O'Brien.  111. 

Avery  Gatblnes  OTConskl 

Baring  Hawkins  PUcher 

Hurry  Hays  Plmie 

Bennett.  Mich  Healcy  Poage 

Berry  Hubert  PoweU 

Bolton.  Hoeven  Rivers.  Alaska 

Fninv-es,  P.  Hoffman  Rogers.  Tex. 

Bolton.  Hosmer  St.  George 

Oliver  P.  Hutchln.son  St.  Onge 

Pow  Jones,  Ala.  Scott 

Buckley  Jones.  Mo.  Selden 

Cameron  Kce  Shelley 

Cederbcrg  Kilburn  Short 

Ceiier  King.  Calif .  Smith.  Va. 

(lark  ijxXnX  Stephens 

C.jlUer  Leslnskl  Talcott 

Colmer  Long,  La.  Thompson,  La. 

cooley  McDowell  Tollefaon 

DAddarlo  McLoakey  Tupper 

Dague  Martin,  Ma6,s.  Vinson 

Davis.  Tenn  Martin.  Nebr.  Whalley 

nawson  Mathlaa  Wlckersham 

Derwint.kl  Matsunaga  Willis 

Ditjgs  Michel  WInstcad 

Edtnondson  Montoya 

£vina  Morrison 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  V.fNiK.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
S.  1576.  and  finding  itself  without  a  quo- 
rum, he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called, 
when  344  Members  responded  to  their 
names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  here- 
with the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be 
.spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  restimed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distln- 
pulshed  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Roberts  1,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
handling  this  matter  and,  I  would  like  to 
say,  as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee 
he  did  outstanding  work  In  connection 
with  the  legislation  In  the  course  of  this 
hearing,  in  developing  the  record  and  in 
the  consideration  of  It. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  AlabamsL  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  kind  words 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, the  chairman  of  our  committee. 
I  would  like  to  pay  a  personal  tribute  to 
all  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
We  held,  I  believe,  In  all.  6  days  of  hear- 
ings and  heard  many,  many  witnesses. 
We  were  In  executive  session.  I  believe, 
three  separate  times  on  this  bill.  I  feel 
that  having  lived  with  it  for  the  past  3 
months  and  having  been  associated  with 
some  of  or  most  of  the  health  legislation 
that  has  come  from  this  committee  In 
the  past  13  years  it  is  my  feeling  that 
this  is  a  piece  of  landmark  legislation. 
I  know  the  hour  is  late  and  we  have 
heard  many  fine  speeches  by  Members 
today.  The  bill  has  been  well  explained 
by  the  chairman  and  by  the  ranking 
minority  Member  [Mr.  Springer]  and  I 
doubt  if  there  Is  much  that  I  can  add 
to  this  explanation  except  to  say  this: 
Some  people  have  brought  up  a  question 
as  to  the  amotmt  of  money  that  is  spent 
by  the  States,  which  Is  considerable. 
Over  $11  billion  In  the  past  decade  h«a 
been  spent  by  the  States.    As  you  look 


at  the  overall  figures  of  the  Senate  bill 
you  will  see  that  there  has  been  proposed 
$850  million  in  a  5-year  program.  You 
now  have  before  you  for  your  considera- 
tion a  bill  that  calls  for  a  3 -year  pro- 
gram which  eliminates  staflBng  and  pro- 
vides an  overall  amount  of  about  $238 
million.  I  was  frankly  not  happy  about 
cutting  the  stafllng,  because  I  believe 
that  this  is  the  place  where  we  may  or 
may  not  get  the  results  we  would  have 
gotten  had  the  Federal  Government  gone 
in  for  a  limited  period  of  time  and  helped 
out  with  the  staSang  problem.  However, 
to  get  back  to  the  amotmt  spent  by  the 
States  and  why  the  Federal  Government 
is  riming  into  this  field  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  money,  we  find  that  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  under  the  old  type 
of  arrangement  we  are  providing  merely 
for  custodial  care.  We  do  not  get  the 
rate  of  recovery  that  we  will  get  with  a 
community  mental  health  program 
where  the  stigma  of  being  alflicted  with 
mental  illness  will  be  removed  and  where 
these  people  will  have  the  advantage  of 
the  friendships,  the  love  and  care  of  their 
own  families  and  neighbors  who  are  in- 
terested in  seeing  them  restored  to  full 
and  adequate  health. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  hearings 
many  times,  and  I  think  I  would  like 
to  read  what  Dr.  Ulett  from  Missouri, 
who  is  director  of  the  Division  of  Men- 
tal Diseases,  Department  of  Public 
Health,  and  Welfare  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, said  on  this  subject.  I  think  he 
points  up  the  prime  reason  why  we  do 
need  a  bold  new  concept  to  tackle  a  dis- 
ease which  affects  the  lives  of  over  17 
million  Americans,  not  to  mention  the 
5  million  children  who  are  affected  and 
mentally  retarded. 

Quoting  from  pages  85  and  86  of  the 
supplemental  hearings.  Dr.  Ulett  had 
this  to  say: 

We  have  5  large  hospitals  averaging  over 
2.000  patients  In  each.  Here  we  found  pa- 
tients spending  needless  months  and  years. 
I  saw  tbls  to  be  true  yet  did  not  have  the 
facta  to  bring  this  convincingly  to  the  legis- 
lators of  Missouri  so  we  conducted  a  study. 
Within  our  own  State  we  had  two  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers,  one  in  Kansas 
City  and  one  in  St.  Louis  and  were  able  to 
compare  what  happened  to  patients  when 
they  entered  these  community  mental  healtli 
centers  aa  against  when  they  entered  one 
of  our  State  hospitals.  We  found  that  when 
the  same  kinds  of  patients  entered  a  com- 
mtinity  mental  health  center  there  was  ac- 
complished there  in  a  matter  of  a  month  at 
about  half  the  cost  what  was  done  for  the 
same  type  of  patients  when  they  entered  a 
Stat*  hospital  and  there  required  9  months 
of  treatment.  We,  thus,  studied  two  groups 
of  patients — all  of  the  first  admitted  patients 
to  these  two  types  of  hospitals  tliat  existed 
in  our  State.  We  found  the  average  patient 
stay  for  a  man  coming  for  the  first  time  to 
a  community  mental  health  center  was  32 
days.  The  same  kind  of  patient  in  a  State 
boapltal  stayed  355  days. 

This  same  ty[>e  of  testimony  was 
echoed  many  times  throughout  the  hear- 
ings. I  think  that  this  is  the  least  that 
we  as  a  civilized  nation  can  do.  I  think 
this  program  Is  long  overdue.  Most  of 
the  State  mental  Institutions  were  built 
prior  to  1900.  Many  of  them  are  obso- 
lete.   Many  of  them  are  fire  hazards. 


In  my  sincere  opinion  this  can  be  the 
most  Important  piece  of  legislation  that 
will  be  acted  upon  in  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress.  It  reflects  a  dramatic 
advance  in  our  capacity  to  cope  with 
mental  disability  and  a  revolutionary 
change  in  emphasis  in  mental  health  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  one 
or  two  words  about  title  I  and  title  lU 
w  here  we  try  to  do  something  for  the  first 
time  in  this  special  way  for  mentally  re- 
tarded children.  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  one  part  of  the  report,  which 
I  think  is  a  splendid  document,  on  page 
8,  under  the  title,  'Our  Lack  of  Knowl- 
edge." 

OUK    LACK    or    KNOWLEDGE 

Our  present  body  of  knowledge  In  the  field 
of  mental  retardation  is  so  limited  that  we 
can  ascribe  precise  causes  for  the  condition 
In  only  15  to  25  percent  of  the  cases.  For 
the  majority  of  the  retarded  Individuals — 
from  75  to  85  percent  of  the  cases — It  Is  not 
yet  possible  to  Identify  a  specific  cause  for 
the  retardation. 

There  are  a  great  many  diseases  and  con- 
ditions which  affect  the  brain  and  result  In 
retardation,  Including  Infections  or  poisons 
in  the  mother's  system  during  pregnancy, 
infection  of  the  central  nervous  system  dur- 
ing Infancy,  injuries  to  the  brain  at  birth, 
head  Injvules  In  childhood,  metabolic  dis- 
orders determined  by  heredity,  and  abnor- 
mal brain  growths. 

Despite  our  lack  of  understanding  with 
respect  to  the  specific  causes  of  mental  re- 
tardation, we  have  made  dramatic  progress 
in  research  and  this  progress  greatly  encour- 
ages the  further  pursuit  of  new  knowledge. 

I  say  to  you  that  even  if  there  were 
only  this  one  section,  this  one  title,  it 
would  still  be  a  great  piece  of  legislation. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Hotise  will  endorse 
what  our  subcommittee  and  our  commit- 
tee have  brought  to  the  floor  for  your 
consideration. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legislation.  I  certainly 
wish  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Roberts]  on  his  excellent 
statement,  and  especially  since  the  gen- 
tleman rendered  such  Invaluable  assist- 
ance in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Especially  at  this  time  do  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleague,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
member  of  the  Alabama  delegation  [Mr. 
Elliott],  for  the  contribution  that  he 
has  made,  not  only  today,  in  explaining 
the  rule  and  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor, 
but  also  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  which  It  is  my  privilege  now  to  be  a 
member,  where  he  sponsored  and  there 
followed  the  enactment  of  legislation 
providing  funds  to  train  teachers  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

In  this  age  of  great  technological  ad- 
vancement, specialization  is  certainly  a 
very  important  aspect  of  the  successful 
operation  of  any  program.  Specializa- 
tion in  the  field  of  teaching  Ls  fimdamen- 
tal  to  the  success  of  any  teaching  pro- 
gram. In  the  case  of  the  htmdreds  of 
thousands  of  mentally  retarded  children 
in  the  United  States  it  is  essential  that 
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an  adequAte  supply  of  highly  trained  in- 
structors be  made  »v«ll«ble  in  the  time- 
oonstoninff  but  Important  task  of  reduc- 
ing the  dependency  of  such  persons. 
There  are  few  families  who  are  not  af- 
fected and  I,  for  one.  am  ttrmly  con- 
vinced that  the  financial  burden  of  so- 
ciety and  individual  families  can  be  sub- 
stantially minlmiMd  by  the  expansion  of 
research  and  the  eonstructlon  and  train- 
ing which  would  be  authorized  by  this 
legislation.  But  this  is  a  coldblooded 
way  of  looking  at  legislation  which  as 
human  beings  in  an  organized  society 
we  should  all  be  willing  to  wholeheart- 
edly support. 

I  have  been  much  Impressed  with  the 
statistics  presented  during  the  debate 
and  will  not  lengthen  my  remarks  by 
reference  to  that.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CX3HELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris], 
and  to  thank  the  gentleman  who  Is  now 
in  the  well  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  RobkrtsI  for  bring- 
ing this  very  linportant  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  at  this  time.  I  would  Uke 
to  pose  one  or  two  questions  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  in  order  to  clear 
up  a  point  which  may  relate  to  a  condi- 
tion that  exists  In  my  own  congressional 
district  and  daewhere.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  the  bUl  la  broad  enough  in  Its 
scope  and  Intent  to  make  grants  to  such 
broad-t>ased  medical  Care  programs  as 
the  HIP  In  New  York,  the  Group  Health 
Association  In  Washington.  DC,  or  the 
Kaiser  Foundation  health  plan  which  we 
have  in  my  district  and  on  the  west 
coast? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  h&s  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  a  reading  of 
the  bill  and  the  report  I  think.  Is  clearly 
indicative  of  the  Intent  of  the  committee 
to  place  the  matter  of  planning  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  States. 

The  gentleman  will  note  that  an  ap- 
plicant who  la  eligible  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  the  act  must  be.  of 
course,  a  State,  a  political  subdivision. 
or  a  public  or  nonprofit  agency.  The 
priorities  for  construction  are  also  set 
up  by  the  State  plan. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am 
not  thoroughly  familiar  with  what  the 
gentleman  has  in  mind.  I  am  In  a  gen- 
eral way.  But  I  would  say  if  this  group 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  State, 
either  the  health  department  or  the 
State  commission  on  mental  health,  as 
to  whatever  requirements  they  set  up. 
they  would  certainly  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  this  bill. 

I  do  not  think  I  could  go  to  any  greater 
length  than  to  say  that  that  was  the 
intent  in  writing  this  legislation — that 


we  would  put  as  few  FMeral  guidelines 
In  as  possible  so  that  the  States  would  be 
free  to  conduct  these  programs  according 
to  the  desires  of  the  particular  State, 
because  you  have  different  situations  in 
differing  SUtes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  realize  that.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  again  for  his  response. 
The  reason  I  asked  the  question  is  that 
these  particular  and  very  well-known 
group  health  programs  In  New  York  and 
other  places  throughout  the  country,  and 
specifically  in  my  own  area — the  Kaiser 
Foundation  health  plan— of  course  had 
some  difUculty  In  interpretation  under 
the  Hill -Burton  program.  It  js  because 
of  that  that  I  want  to  make  perfectly 
clear  by  this  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  that  I  am  correct  In 
assuming  that  an  organization  like  HIP 
and  the  Kaiser  Foundation  health  plans, 
if  they  meet  the  requirements,  they 
could  In  fact  participate  In  the  program. 
Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama  I  would 
say  so.  if  they  meet  the  requirements  set 
forth  by  the  Individual  States  affected. 
They  would  certainly  be  entitled  to  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  COHFXAN      I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  CONTE.     Mr   Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama      I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ma.s^sachusetLs 

Mr.  CONTE.     Mr    Chairman.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  chairman  I  Mr.  Har- 
ris I  for  bringing  this  excellent  bill  to  the 
floor  today.    I  had  the  great  prlvileKe  of 
appearing    before    the    gentleman    from 
Alabama    [Mr.    Roberts!    subcommittee 
on  behalf  of  this  bill  and  at  that  time 
the  gentleman  from  Arkai\sas  I  Mr.  Har- 
ris! attended  the  hearing.    On  that  oc- 
casion I  exressed  my  strong  support  of 
the    mental    reUrdation    facilities    and 
community    mental    health    centers    of 
1963.     As  an   active   supporter   of  pro- 
grams In  the  areas  of  mental  health  and 
retardation.  I  feel  that  this  legislation 
will  go  a  long  way  In  providing  the  kind 
of  facilities  so  necessary  to  our  society. 
At  my  appearance  before  Mr.  Roberts' 
Subcommittee    on    Public    Health    and 
Safety.   I   particularly   stressed   the  ad- 
vantages of  title  III  of  this  legislation, 
which  will  provide  for   the  training  of 
teachers  who  will.  In  turn,  train  teachers 
of  deaf  students.     Earlier  this  year  the 
need  for  legislation  In  this  area  was  made 
patently  clear  to  me  during  discussions 
which  I  held  at  the  famous  Clarke  School 
for    the    Deaf    In    Northampton.    Mass.. 
while  I  was  there  to  give  the  commence- 
ment   address.    I    saw    the    remarkable 
achievements   made   by    these   teachers. 
For  this  reason,  title  III  l.s  certainly  a 
most  Important  facet  of  this  bill     While 
a  number  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
have  talked  this  afternoon  on  other  pro- 
visions, I  simply  want  to  say  that  Con- 
gress can  perform  a  significant  service 
to  the  porblems  of  handicapped  children 
by  enactment  of  this  legislation.     The 
money    involved    Is    not    great,    but    the 
benefits  are  manifest 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  join  with  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr  ROBERTS  of  Alabama  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ROBE31TS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  know  this  has  been 
raised  since  I  spoke  a  minute  ago — as  to 
how  this  bill  compares  with  the  Senate 
bill  on  the  cost  of  construction.  May  I 
say  this:  That  title  I.  A,  B,  and  C  are  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  Senate,  except  they 
are  for  3 -year  periods  instead  of  5-year 
periods.  But  the  same  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate are  comparable  to  the  bill  in  the 
House 

As  to  title  II,  for  the  2-year  period 
which  we  have  set  out,  we  provide  $15 
million  more  than  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
vides in  title  n. 

Title  III  is  exactly  the  same  for  the 
3 -year  period  as  the  Senate  version  of 
the  leRislation. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
.say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that 
I  stated  in  my  overall  remarks  that  there 
are  some  differences,  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman  as  he  pointed  out. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  If  the  State  has  complete  con- 
trol over  the  records  of  the  patients 
treated  in  these  Institutions?  In  other 
words,  is  there  anything  in  the  bill  that 
would  prevent  a  high-level  politician 
from  using  privileged  patient  reports 
from  these  mental  Institutions  for  the 
do.spicable  purpose  of  smearing  person- 
ally one  of  our  fine  American  citizens, 
such  as  was  done  so  contemptably  the 
other  day  against  the  distinguished  Gov- 
ernor of  the  great  State  of  Alabama'' 
Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
think  there  Is  anything  In  this  bill  that 
would  permit  that  to  be  done  because 
many  of  these  centers,  I  should  say.  will 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  private  in- 
stitutions In  the  private  facilities  that 
qualify.  All  of  these  people  will  be 
under  the  care  of  a  physician,  and  I 
would  not  think  these  records  would  be 
in  any  sense  public  records. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Insofar  as  this  prob- 
lem Is  concerned,  the  State  law  would 
prevail  rather  than  any  Federal  act  that 
might  be  enacted? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
my  opinion. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  In  my  opinion,  that 
underhanded  attack  against  Governor 
Wallace  wa.s  al-so  a  gratuitous  Insult  to 
every  .service-connected  disabled  veteran 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  c;cntleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  fine  work  he  ha.s 
done  in  holding  hearings  in  connection 
with  this  bill  and  in  bringing  the  bill  to 
the  floor  for  consideration.  In  connec- 
tion with  what  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi stated,  I  want  to  say  I  think  it  ill 
behooves  a  man  who  has  never  fired  a 
gun  in  combat  while  in  the  service  of  his 
country  to  make  a  derogatory  remark  in 
an  effort  to  smear  our  distinguished 
Govemor.    George    Wallace.     Governor 
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Wallace  was  a  real  combat  hero  in  World 
War  II.  serving  4  years  as  a  flight  engi- 
neer on  a  B-29,  which  service  aa  every- 
one knows  was  extremely  hazardous. 
I  am  delighted  that  some  veterans  or- 
^^anlzatlons  of  America  have  condemned 
.>-uch  references. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  agree 
with  the  gentlemen  from  Mississippi  and 
Alabama.  I  think  It  very  xmfalr  to  use 
such  tactics  on  a  combat  veteran  who  has 
distinguished  himself  in  the  face  of  en- 
emy fire.  He  does  not  need  my  defense 
but  I  deplore  such  accusations. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania      [Mr. 

CURTINl. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
passage  of  this  bill  which  is  sorely 
needed.  This  bill  is  a  distinct  and  nec- 
essary forwau"d  step  in  our  desire  to  do 
something  in  the  field  of  mental  health 
and  mental  retardation. 

The  committee  of  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  be  a  member  has  worked  hard 
and  diligently  on  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  I  feel  strongly  that  the  bill 
which  has  resulted  from  those  efforts  is 
one  that  we  can  easily  support. 

The  bill  now  being  considered  has  sev- 
eral changes  from  the  form  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  other  body.  I  believe  that 
such  changes  have  made  this  a  better 
bill. 

Some  may  say  that  this  is  a  grant-in- 
aid  program  to  the  States  in  a  completely 
new  field  and  may  possibly  question  the 
need  for  It,  It  Is  true  that  this  Is  a  new 
field  for  the  Federal  Government,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  there  is  every  Justifi- 
cation for  such  action.  Certainly  the 
lack  of  facilities  for  the  care  of  this  type 
of  patient  is  tragic.  The  care  and  re- 
search In  the  type  of  treatment  for  the 
mentally  retarded  is  a  national  problem 
and  anything  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  do  toward  contributing  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem  is  a  real  contri- 
bution to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Looking  toward  the  construction 
grants,  we  must  also  keep  in  mind  that 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  closely  par- 
allels the  provisions  of  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  In  hospital  construction,  which,  as 
we  all  know,  has  proven  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  S.  1578,  as 
amended,  and  therefore  add  my  voice  to 
those  supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsinI. 

Mr.  NFT.SFN  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  many  of  us 
approach  the  problem  having  in  mind 
that  many  times  when  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment moves  Into  a  program  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munities and  States  to  retard  their  effort. 
We  then  must  weigh  the  losses  against 
the  gains.  Having  those  things  In  mind. 
we  carefully  studied  this  bill  and  listened 
to  testimony  in  hearings  for  many,  many 
days.  Throughout  the  hearings  you  will 
find  reference  made  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  seeding  program,  an  admission  of 
I  he  fact  that  the  great  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  the  States.  As  a 
re.sult  our  committee  and  our  subcom- 
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mittee  held  extensive  hearings.  The 
bill  was  reported  to  the  full  committee. 
It  was  sent  back  to  the  subcommittee  for 
more  hearings.  Much  of  the  language 
was  changed,  and  many  features  of  the 
bill  were  changed,  in  my  judgment,  to 
improve  It.  The  original  measure  that 
we  had  before  us  provided  $850  million. 
The  present  bill  provides  $238  million. 
In  the  original  bill  were  extensive  moneys 
for  staffing.  That  has  been  eliminated. 
I  might  point  out  one  feature  In  our 
deliberations  that  I  do  not  believe  has 
been  emphasized  to  the  degree  that  It 
should  be.  We  all  fear  duplication  in 
Oovemment  services,  but  you  will  find 
in  each  title  of  the  bill  a  provision  termed 
"nondupllcation  of  grants."  In  other 
words,  If  there  are  moneys  presently  be- 
ing distributed  under  other  sections  of 
law  that  would  apply  to  the  very  activity 
in  this  Wll.  this  provision  provides  for 
nondupllcation.  I  think  it  Is  a  good  pro- 
vision. 

Throughout  this  bill  we  have  tried  to 
make  It  a  better  piece  of  legislation  and 
we  have  tried  to  consolidate  the  activities 
of  the  Gtovemment  In  this  field. 

In  acting  favorably  on  S.  1576,  we  will 
be  taking  a  constructive  step  toward  re- 
ducing the  anguish  of  many  families  In 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  mental 
health  and  mental  retardation.  We  will. 
I  beUeve.  make  It  easier  to  restore  both 
adults  and  children  to  useful  places  In 
society,  and  we  will  be  reducing  the  tre- 
mendous cost  of  custodial  care  of  mental 
patients  In  State  hospitals. 

The  care  of  mentally  ill.  mostly  In 
State  institutions,  is  costing  some  $2  bil- 
lion a  year.  Care  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded Is  costing  State  and  local  govern- 
ments some  $400  million  a  year,  and  yet 
we  all  know  that  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  family  down  the  street  are  not 
being  adequately  met  under  present  pro- 
grams. Great  strides  have  been  made 
since  these  problems  were  hidden  from 
sight  in  inadequate  institutions,  but 
much  more  needs  to  be  done,  can  be  done, 
and  should  be  done  In  the  areas  of  re- 
search and  treatment. 

Naturally,  the  bill  before  us  Is  not  go- 
ing to  change  the  picture  overnight.  We 
may  hope,  however,  that  it  will  do  some 
of  the  things  required  to  alleviate  the 
problon.  by  providing  commimity  mental 
health  centers,  by  developing  research 
centers  and  facilities  for  the  mentally 
retarded,  and  by  more  adequate  training 
of  the  teachers  needed  to  deal  with  hand- 
icapped children.  It  Is  the  aim  of  our 
committee  to  move  toward  these  objec- 
tives l^  providing  grants  and  guidance 
for  a  limited  period,  along  with  insist- 
ence that  State  and  local  responsibility 
shall  be  paramount. 

This  program  has  been  developed  in 
keeping  with  the  view  that  the  prime 
responsibility  rests  in  the  communities, 
and  it  Is  our  purpose  to  give  It  a  start 
with  Federal  grants  on  a  basis  designed 
to  assure  that  once  established,  the  pro- 
gram will  In  fairly  short  order  stand  on 
Its  own  feet.  That  Is  why.  for  example. 
the  committee  report  rejects  the  pro- 
posal that  staffing  of  these  facilities  be  a 
part  of  the  Federal  contribution.  Surely 
If  the  start  Is  made  by  providing  the 
needed  facilities  for  research,  care,  and 


training,  the  staffing  requirements  should 
readily  be  the  responsibility  of  the  com- 
munities and  States  which  will  benefit. 

The  lengthy  hearings  held  by  the  sub- 
committee clearly  developed  the  need 
for  action;  they  developed,  too.  the  fact 
that  in  a  substantial  nimiber  of  States 
and  communities  starts  have  already 
been  made  In  providing  mental  health 
centers  and  facilities  to  deal  with  the 
mentally  retarded.  The  hearings  also 
developed  the  fact  that  local  ingenuity 
and  initiative  are  essential  to  continu- 
ing success.  As  an  example,  the  experi- 
ence in  my  own  State  of  Minnesota 
points  up  the  possibilities. 

A  mental  health  program  has  been  in 
effect  in  my  State  for  a  number  of  years, 
including  mental  health  centers  and  a 
start  toward  facilities  to  deal  with  men- 
tal retardation.  As  an  illustration,  the 
Minnesota  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  reported  in  a  statement  which 
is  part  of  the  subcommittee  hearings 
that  the  Minnesota  Legislature  appro- 
priated $155  000  this  year  to  match  local 
funds  for  day  activity  centers  for  the 
retarded  unable  to  attend  public  schools 
and  not  needing  institutional  care.  In 
a  number  of  communities  the  local  lead- 
ership found  it  possible  to  make  use  of 
school  buildings  which  were  not  in  use 
because  of  school  district  consolidations. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  latter — 
that  existing  buildings  such  as  unused 
schoolhouses  might  well  be  adapted  to 
the  mental  retardation  educational  pro- 
gram. For  example,  there  are  many 
such  schoolhouses  in  my  own  county, 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  in  response  to 
my  questions,  expressed  the  view  that 
while  the  bill  does  not  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  buildings,  it  does  authorize 
expansion,  remodeling  and  alteration  of 
existing  buildings  as  part  of  the  proposal 
to  provide  educational  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

While  we  are  proposing  grants-in-aid 
to  provide  the  bricks  and  mortar  for  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  and  for 
research  centers  and  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  It  is  the  belief  of  your 
committee,  in  which  I  concur,  that  as- 
sistance Is  required  to  train  the  person- 
nel who  will  man  these  facilities.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  some  55,000  people 
will  need  to  be  trained  to  provide  ade- 
quate operations  because  the  nature  of 
these  facilities  will  be  such  that  tre- 
mendous numbers  of  people  will  be  served 
by  them.  This  specialized  training  Is 
substantially  different  from  the  usual 
processes  of  education,  since  it  is  a  com- 
bination of  on-the-job  training  with 
guidance  In  the  required  psychiatric  and 
other  skills.  The  training  provisions  \n 
title  ni  of  the  bill  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  whole  program  and  are  therefore 
properly  included  In  the  broad  scope  of 
this  measure  as  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  its  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Safety. 

As  the  committee  report  says.  S.  1576 
as  amended  is  worthy  of  support. 

The  evidence  seems  clear — 

The  committee  declares — 
either  we  must  develop  the  quantity   and 

quality   of   community   services   which   wlU 
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uiUmaMly  r«plaM  titeM  (StaU)  UuUtuUons 
or  w«  wUl  !»•»•  ta  UBdwtaka  a  nuMlve  pco- 
grmm  to  ttranftton  tlM  8taU  menUl  boapl- 
talft.  Tb«  oomalttM  iMUevM  that  the  deTCl- 
opment  of  num  mmtboOM  of  treatment,  th« 
lmpr«MlT«  CTMane*  of  tb«  poMlbUltlM  of  r«- 
hsbtlltatlnc  th«  i— tally  Ul.  and  a  twanlng 
of  our  dUpoatttOM  to  rajact  and  Uolata  tha 
■ufferara.  all  art«a  atroncly  tor  the  treatment 
of  mental  IlliUM  Un  tha  community. 

This,  of  coone.  is  e<iually  true— and 
probably  even  mcve  so— with  reference  to 
the  mentally  retarded,  where  we  have  a 
chance  to  glte  these  handicapped  young- 
sters useful  and  happy  Uvea. 

But  in  all  of  this,  let  us  not  forget  the 
committee's  declaration  that: 

PMaral  rapport  should  be  ao  tailored  aa 
not  to  raaxilt  In  tha  Federal  Oovemment 
uaximlng  the  traditional  reaponalblllty  of  the 
Btataa,  looallttaa.  and  tha  medical  profea- 
alon  for  tha  ear*  and  treatment  of  the  men- 
tally Ul. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  RbooisI,  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  of  course  a  member 
of  our  great  Ccjmmlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Oommerce. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Safety  which 
studied  this  legislation.  I  heartily  support 
the  bill  before  us  as  an  important  step 
forward  In  the  light  against  mental  re- 
tardation and  mental  illness. 

I  want  to  commend  both  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Robkkts]  , 
and  the  chairman  of  the  full  Commerce 
Conunittee,  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hai- 
usl,  for  the  time,  effort  and  leadership 
they  have  prorlded  in  the  thoughtful 
consideration  that  has  been  given  to  this 
legislation  and  In  bringing  it  to  the  House 
floor  for  a  dedsion.  There  was  biparti- 
san support  in  the  committee  for  the 
bill  except  on  the  staffing  issue. 

It  is  unfortunate.  I  believe,  that  the 
full  committee  voted  15  to  12  to  elimi- 
nate the  staffing  provision,  which  was 
included  in  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  HabrisI. 
and  in  the  bUl  which  was  approved  by 
the  subcommittee  and  the  measure 
which  was  passed  by  the  other  body  with 
only  one  opposing  vote. 

Anyone  who  Is  acquainted  with  the 
shortage  of  doctors  and  professional 
people  in  various  Federal  and  State  hos- 
pitals and  institutions  Ietiows  of  the  dif- 
fk;ulty  in  providing  adequate  staffing. 
And  this  will  be  even  more  true  in  regard 
to  initial  staffing  for  this  program,  which 
is  extremely  Important  to  its  success. 
The  staffing  provision  has  widespread 
national  support  and  the  endorsement  of 
many  local  groups  interested  in  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  that  S.  1576. 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  fails  to 
authorize  funds  for  staffing  of  the  pro- 
posed community  mental  health  centers. 
This  is  a  serious  shortsighted  omission. 
Any  bill  fiiudly  enacted  should  include 
provisions  for  financing  the  initial  staff- 
ing of  these  eentcrs,  as  provided  in  the 
version  aivroved  by  the  other  body. 


The  overwhelming  weight  of  profes- 
sional opinion  is  recorded  in  the  testi- 
mony on  this  legislation  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  initial  staffing  fuiuls. 

Indeed,  the  view  of  those  most  com- 
petent within  organized  medicine  to 
make  a  judgment  on  this  issue  was  in 
favor  of  the  staffing  funds.  As  Dr  Lind- 
say E.  Beaton,  testifying  on  behalf  of 
the  AMA,  told  our  committee: 

The  CoxincU  on  Mental  Health  of  the 
American  Uedlcal  Aaaoclatlon  voted  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
American  Medical  AMOclatlon  Ita  favorable 
consideration   of    the   sUfflng   provision 

A  political  decision  later  resulted  in 
the  AMA's  opposition  to  this  provision. 
This  body  should  not  fail  to  note  that 
the  competent  professionals,  the  experts 
on  mental  health,  within  tlie  AMA  rec- 
ommended other*'ise. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  majority  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  chose  to  follow  the  po- 
litical views  of  the  AMA  leadership, 
rather  than  the  professional  views  of 
the  AMA's  own  expert  body  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  bill  is  to  estab- 
lish a  program  which  will  meet  the  needs 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  American 
people,  it  Is  essential  that  the  language 
adopted  by  the  other  body,  authorizing 
money  for  initial  staffing,  be  included  in 
the  final  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mac- 
Donald]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  speak  in  support  of  S.  1576,  the 
MenUl  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963.  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Roberts  1.  as  well  as  the 
other  members  of  his  subcommittee,  and 
our  chairman.  Mr.  Harris,  on  bringing 
out  this  bill  before  us  today.  This  bill 
is  aimed  at  one  of  the  most  persistent 
and  most  tragic  evils  in  our  Nation.  The 
problems  of  mental  health  are  too  com- 
pelling to  justify  anything  short  of  the 
cooperative,  nationwide  program  con- 
tained in  the  bill  before  us  today.  Its 
accurate  description  was  given  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  his  mental  health  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  as  "a  bold  new 
approach  to  mental  illness. " 

Mental  Illness  and  mental  retardation 
are  afflictions  which  are  far  more  wide- 
spread than  commonly  realized.  About 
800.000  patients  now  fill  our  Nation's 
mental  institutions — 600,000  for  mental 
Illness  and  over  200.000  for  mental  re- 
tardation. Approximately  half  of  the 
hospital  beds  In  the  United  States  are 
occupied  by  mental  patients. 

Mental  ills  directly  cost  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  well  over  $1.8  bil- 
lion a  year.  A  measure  of  the  economic 
Impact  of  mental  illness  on  the  patients 
themselves  and  their  families  is  the  ac- 
cxmiulated  loss  of  Income  suffered  by 
the  patients  resident  in  mental  hospi- 


tals. The  loss  of  wages  for  patients 
presently  in  mental  hospitals  has  been 
estimated  as  exceeding  $11  million.  The 
loss  of  dollars  tells  only  one  part  of  the 
story.  In  terms  of  human  suffering,  in 
terms  of  loss  of  precious  human  talent, 
and  in  terms  of  family  misery,  the  cost 
cannot  be  measured. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  said  about 
the  fields  of  mental  retardation  and  men- 
tal Illness.  The  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem is  dramatically  and  accurately  set 
out  in  the  fine  report  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  member. 
I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
analyze  the  complexity  of  the  problems 
of  mental  retardation. 

More  than  5.400.000  of  our  citizens  are 
mentally  retarded  Such  a  national  sta- 
tistic should  be  translated  into  more 
meaningful  figures.  Take  3  percent  of 
your  home  State  population,  and  you 
have  the  total  of  your  mentally  retarded 
Now.  for  a  still  closer  look,  take  3  per- 
cent of  your  home  community  popula- 
tion, and  you  suddenly  find  the  number 
of  mentally  retarded  living  in  your 
midst  Some  of  these  individuals  are 
your  friends  and  neighbors.  Statistics 
are  meaningless  until  they  become  the 
familiar  faces — the  Toms.  Marys,  and 
Harrys  of  your  and  my  hometown. 
The  problem  of  mental  retardation  is 
one  which  is  of  direct  concern  to  everj- 
community  and  family  In  our  Nation. 

In  most  communities,  our  mentally  re- 
tarded children  are  forced  Into  a  pattern 
of  activity  created  for  the  so-called  aver- 
age or  normal  Individual.  They  are 
forced  to  try  to  maintain  a  level  that  is 
far  above  their  maximum  ability.  It  Is 
no  wonder  that  these  children  are  some- 
times called  problem  children.  A  men- 
tally handicapped  person  is  one  who 
does  not  have  the  native  intelligence  and 
ability  to  carry  his  own  load  In  life.  He 
Is  unable  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
normal  Individuals.  He  needs  supervi- 
sion and  guidance  in  most  tasks  that  he 
accomplishes. 

A  person  with  normal  mental  faculties 
may  become  disturbed  mentally  at  any 
time  during  his  life.  Worry,  frustration, 
shock,  and  a  dozen  other  pressures,  all 
too  common  In  the  present-day  complex- 
ity of  living,  can  cause  any  one  of  the 
many  types  of  mental  Illnesses.  Such 
Illness  may  happen  to  a  child  as  well  as 
to  an  adult.  If  the  condition  is  diag- 
nosed soon  enough,  mentally  111  patients 
can  often  be  successfully  treated. 
However,  mentally  retarded  persons  are 
quite  different.  Theirs  Is  a  case  of  in- 
complete mental  development.  So  far, 
no  treatment  has  been  discovered  which 
can  promise  to  lift  such  persons  to  nor- 
mal Intelligence. 

We  know  there  are  many  causes  of 
mental  retardation.  These  vary  from 
the  numerous  developmental  causes  In 
the  prenatal  period  to  causes  by  disease 
and  Injury  In  the  postnatal  period. 
Since  present  knowledge  Is  limited,  it 
is  possible  to  Identify  precise  causes  in 
only  15  to  25  percent  of  the  cases.  It 
is  Important  to  note  that  studies  Indi- 
cate that  there  Is  less  likelihood  of  men- 
tal retardation  occurring  If  the  mother 
receives  adequate  prenatal  and  delivery 
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care  and  followup  care  Is  given  the  new- 
born infant. 

For  a  problem  so  vast,  there  is  no  one 
answer  that  will  solve  it  all.  To  have 
a  complete  and  coordinated  program 
for  all  types  of  retarded,  we  need  the 
assistance,  guidance,  and  help  of  all  of 
our  citizens.  Services  needed  include 
State  institutional  care,  special  classes, 
sheltered  workshops,  day-care  centers, 
and  diagnostic  services. 

Psu-ents  of  retarded  children  have  a 
difficult  time  in  accepting  that  their 
child  is  retarded.  Their  acceptance  of 
this  fact  is  even  more  difficult  when  the 
community  falls  to  understand  the  prob- 
lem. At  all  times,  our  goal  should  be  to 
create  a  climate  in  our  communities 
where  the  retarded  can  be  happy  and 
play  a  useful  role  based  on  their  poten- 
tial. I  believe  that  the  value  of  the 
community  mental  health  centers  has 
been  most  adequately  explained.  In  a 
great  many  cases,  an  individual  can  re- 
ceive psychiatric  treatment  near  his 
home  community  and  frequently  on  an 
out-patient  basis.  In  this  way,  he  can 
continue  to  be  a  contributing  member  of 
society,  working  at  his  job  and  assum- 
ing his  family  responsibilities. 

Title  ni  of  this  bill  has  also  been  ex- 
plained fully,  but  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  there  Is  a  tremendous  need 
for  trained  professional  people  in  the 
field  of  mental  illness  and  mental  re- 
tardation. I  know  in  my  home  State  of 
Massachusetts  that  such  a  shortage 
exists  and  I  am  sure  that  this  is  true 
In  every  other  State  in  this  great  coun- 
try. Title  m  will  help  initiate  programs 
that  will  provide  more  and  better 
trained  professional  people  to  work  with 
all  areas  of  the  handicapped. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris], 
our  distinguished  chairman  who  deserves 
high  commendation  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  in  the  field  of  mental  health 
and  retardation,  has  explained  in  great 
detail  the  provisions  for  both  the  mental- 
ly ill  and  the  mentally  retarded  and  the 
training  of  personnel  as  provided  for  In 
S.  1576.  Under  title  I  of  this  bill,  much 
can  be  accomplished  through  the  de- 
velopment of  the  research  centers  for 
the  mentally  retarded.  I  firmly  believe 
that  through  this  research  we  can  pre- 
vent some  children  from  being  bom 
mentally  retarded.  There  is  so  much 
more  that  we  need  to  discover  concern- 
ing the  development  of  the  human  being 
in  the  prenatal  areas.  This  research  will 
not  only  allow  us  to  increase  our  knowl- 
edge in  the  preventive  areas,  but  it  will 
further  Increase  our  knowledge  in  the 
education  and  training  aspects  in  work- 
ing with  the  retarded. 

In  my  home  State  of  Massachusetts, 
we  have  made  some  significant  achieve- 
ments in  the  advancement  of  services  for 
both  the  mentally  ill  and  the  mental- 
ly retarded.  But  even  with  these 
achievements,  we  know  so  very  little 
about  new  techniques  and  methods  to 
combat  mental  illness  and  mental  re- 
tardation. As  President  Kennedy  stated 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 5  of  this  year: 

The  situation  has  been  tolerated  far  too 
long.      It   haa    troubled    our    national    con- 


BClence,  but  only  aa  a  problem  unpleasant 
to  mention,  easy  to  postpone,  and  despairing 
of  aolutlon. 

The  bill  before  us  today  provides  a 
giant  step  toward  making  up  for  years 
of  neglect  in  this  field.  This  program 
belongs  neither  to  one  party  nor  one 
State;  it  belongs  to  all  Americans  for 
its  purpose  is  to  help  people  who  can- 
not help  themselves. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Idr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  our  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  for  his  diligent  efforts 
to  obtain  passage  of  this  legislation  to 
help  solve  our  serious  mental  health 
problems.  I  concur  with  his  views  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S.  1576. 

During  our  committee  hearings  on  this 
measure,  testimony  was  presented  to 
show  that  there  is  a  total  absence  of 
mental  health  workers  and  clinics  In 
many  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. And  even  where  there  Is  a  clinic, 
patients  often  receive  only  a  very  small 
amount  of  help.  Some  of  these  facilities 
to  care  for  the  mentally  ill  resemble  huge 
warehouses,  yet  they  cost  an  average  of 
^,000  a  year  to  maintain  one  patient, 
and  only  1  of  every  20  Inmates  can  ex- 
pect to  be  rehabilitated  to  some  extent. 
If  we  pass  this  bill,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  each  patient  will  be  approxi- 
mately $600  to  $800  per  year  and  we  can 
expect  to  rehabilitate  9  out  of  10  mental 
patients.  These  statistics  alone  make 
this  program  well  worth  the  time,  effort, 
and  money  authorized  in  S.  1576. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  pointed  out  that  State 
mental  hospitals,  because  of  lack  of 
funds,  have  bec<»ne  institutions  for 
quarantining  the  mentally  111 — not  for 
treating  them.  Yet,  mental  Illness  is 
this  Nation's  No.  1  health  problem.  It 
is  significant  to  note  that  more  than  half 
of  all  the  hospital  beds  in  the  United 
States — 702,000  are  occupied  by  the  men- 
tally ill. 

I  think  the  program  authorized  In  this 
bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving 
this  critical  health  problem  through  its 
emphasis  on  care  and  treatment  in  the 
local  environment  and  away  from  the  old 
and  antiquated  concept  of  confinement 
in  an  isolated  custodial  institution.  At 
the  present  time,  only  20  percent  of  our 
State  mental  hospitals  provide  the  minl- 
mimi  services  necessary  for  treating 
mental  illness.  The  other  80  percent  are 
little  more  than  custodial  institutions. 

As  you  know,  this  bill  as  reported  by 
our  committee  differs  from  S.  1576  as  it 
IMissed  the  Senate  in  that  the  staffing 
provisions  have  been  deleted.  I  believe 
we  are  making  a  serious  mistake  in  with- 
holding funds  to  provide  the  necessary 
personnel  to  care  for  the  mentally  ill. 
As  one  prominent  Maryland  educator 
put  It  "without  the  staffing  provision,  we 
will  have  bricks  without  brains"  and  the 
program  will  lose  its  effectiveness.  I 
think  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  it  will 
serve  no  useful  purpose  to  assist  the 
States  In  constructing  facilities  to  house 
the  mentally  111  unless  we  also  provide 


the  necessary  funds  to  staff  these  insti- 
tutions with  qualified  personnel  It  is 
obvious  that  the  mentally  ill  cannot  re- 
cover simply  by  being  placed  in  a  new 
and  adequate  building.  They  must  have 
the  help  of  professional  people  If  they 
are  to  ever  resume  their  place  in  our 
society. 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
who  are  appointed  as  conferees  on  S. 
1576  to  adopt  the  staffing  provisions  con- 
tained In  the  Senate-passed  bill.  The 
problems  of  our  mentally  ill  and  men- 
tally retarded  citizens  now  cost  us  bil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year.  Surely  our  Na- 
tion can  afford  a  small  percentage  of 
that  amount  to  pay  professional  per- 
sonnel to  rehabilitate  9  out  of  10  men- 
tally 111  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  one  of  the  most 
Important  measures  to  come  before  the 
House  In  many  years.  We  have  too  long 
ignored  the  seriousness  of  mental  health 
and  mental  retardation  problems  and  it 
is  Important  to  all  our  citizens  that  this 
legislation  be  enacted  into  law  without 
further  delay. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr,  Sibal]. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  In 
the  debate  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not  States  which  had  pio- 
neered In  this  field  and  which  had  de- 
voted much  of  their  wealth  and  attention 
to  this  great  national  problem  would,  in 
effect,  be  penalized  because  now  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  stepping  Into  the 
problem  presumably  to  help  the  States 
which  had  not  done  anything  to  help 
themselves  to  speak  of. 

The  State  of  Coimectlcut,  I  am  proud 
to  report  to  this  House,  has  in  fact  been 
In  the  vanguard  of  this  movement  to 
meet  this  great  national  need  and  has 
provided  model  facilities  which  have 
been  studied  by  other  States  and,  in- 
deed, other  countries  for  the  treatment 
of  the  mental  retardation  problem.  But 
despite  this  fact,  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut which  by  relative  standards  is  not 
a  poor  State,  as  you  know,  has  not  been 
able  through  its  own  resources  to  any- 
where near  meet  the  needs.  The  State 
of  Connecticut  like  the  other  49  States, 
I  presume,  has  a  great  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. So  I  urge  Its  passage  together 
with  all  other  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Another  mention  that  was  made  which 
I  recall  in  listening  to  the  debate  was 
the  area  of  precedent. 

It  is  true  undoubtedly  that  this  legis- 
lation does  initiate  some  precedents.  We 
are  making  a  precedent  today  as  we  con- 
sider this  legislation  and  hopefully  will 
pass  it,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
in  this  whole  area  it  is  important  that 
precedents  be  made  because  so  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Waiting  lists,  which 
really  are  a  kind  of  cold  words  for  human 
tragedy,  to  get  into  those  institutions 
which  presently  do  exist  are  long,  and 
the  heartache  and  concern  which 
mothers  and  fathers  of  children  have  as 
they  wait  to  be  reached  on  these  lists  is 
something  which  we,  in  the  turns  of  the 
debate  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  cannot 
possibly  translate  adequately.     So,  my 
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eoQeacuefl,  I  wte  you  to  support  this 
legtolAtkn.  It  hM  been  cut  down  to  the 
smalleet  cooumb  denoinln«tor  poesible. 
The  original  ptopoaal.  and  m  a  matter 
of  fact  the  propMal  which  paased  the 
other  body,  ••  hM  been  pointed  out  many 
times  here,  la  for  more  ambitious  bi 
scope  and  encompasses  a  much  wider 
ranie  of  provraai. 

Therefore,  Ihoae  of  us  In  the  House,  as 
we  eomkSer  tlila  leglslatiOD.  can  take 
«xne  ooaafort  In  the  fact  that  we  are  be- 
ing parhapa  aa  raeponalble  as  we  can  be 
In  terms  of  the  llwal  problems  of  this 
Nation  and  atlll  do  something  in  this 
are*  which  la  ao  naceasary. 

I  think  tha  qoeatkm  of  staflOng.  which 
has  been  ralaad  before,  is  one  on  which 
reasonable  people  can  disagree,  but  the 
point  la  we  ^mtf,  aa  we  have  so  often  in 
the  HooM.  trtad  to  limit  our  attack  on 
this  problan  to  thoae  areas  where  the 
need  is  groatcet  and  at  the  same  time  be 
rcaponslhla  aa  we  consider  this  program 
on  balance  with  all  of  the  various  pro- 
grama  which  are  ao  costly  and  which  the 
Congress  haa  before  it. 

Mr.  SPRDiaCR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yiekl  5  mlnataa  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mra.  MatI. 

Mrs.  MAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  many 
Member*  of  thla  body  know,  I  have  long 
held  an  active  Interest  In  the  field  of 
mental  retardation  as  a  private  citizen 
and  aa  a  mamter  of  the  Washington 
SUte  Leglal«ta«  and  now  as  a  Member 
of  Congreaa.  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
privileged  to  have  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  our  Waahlngton  Association  for 
Retarded  Children  for  over  10  years.  I 
rise  today  In  support  of  this  bill,  and  I 
alao  wlah  to  commend  the  committee 
for  an  excellent  Job. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  remarks 
today,  and  I  think  they  were  well  taken 
remarks,  that  a  program  such  as  this 
might  dlaeoarage  local  efforts.  I  have 
long,  as  an  active  member  in  this  field  in 
my  own  State,  felt  It  would  be  tragic  if 
any  participation  by  the  Federal  Ck>v- 
emment  should  reault  in  this.  Perhaps 
I  can  make  a  practical  reference,  and 
alao  a  parochial  one.  to  my  own  State 
to  prove  that  w«  have  made  outstanding 
gains  m  oar  State  by  local  efforts  and 
that  we  have  no  Intention  of  allowing 
thoae  etrorta  to  leaien  regardless  of  what 
the  Federal  Ooivemment  does. 

The  State  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  widely  recognized  as  a  leader  in 
development  of  workable  programs  to 
effectively  treat  and  help  the  aienUlly 
retarded.  We  In  oin-  State  are  proud 
of  our  record  of  Improvement  in  institu- 
tional facllitlaa  for  the  retarded. 

At  the  Rainier  State  School  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded  at  Buckley  and  at 
■\^ff\ur^A  villaca  School  near  Spokane, 
a  remarkable  history  of  success  is  re- 
ported. ftr*i^***r  in  the  training  of  re- 
tarded children  who  have  been  able  to 
become  active  and  useful  members  of 
society.  An  bnsareaaive  record  of  success 
and  progreaa  haa  been  made  at  Plrcrest 
Institution  near  Seattle  and  at  the  Yak- 
hna  Valley  Sdiool  at  Selah.  in  my  dis- 
trict, an  Instltntlon  for  nontralnable  re- 
tarded children. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  ex- 
pended a  total  of  nearly  $65  million  on 


mental  retardation  alone  during  the  past 
10-year  period. 

In  spite  of  all  of  this,  however,  the 
program  In  the  SUte  of  Washington  is 
still  woefully  Inadequate  to  meet  needs. 
The  four  State  institutions  I  have  men- 
tioned presently  are  at  over  capacity 
with  4,000  children.  There  is.  today,  a 
waiting  list  of  more  than  1.300  and  some 
of  these  children  have  been  waiting  for 
more  than  5  years  to  gain  entrance. 

With  the  enactment  of  S.  1576,  Mr 
Chairman,  the  State  of  Washington  is 
ready  to  proceed  with  Its  next  Important 
step:  The  establishment  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  of  a  children's  cen- 
ter for  research  and  training  In  mental 
retardation  This  research  and  training 
unit  will  be  esUblished  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's 
Panel  on  Mental  Retardation  and  the 
necessary  Federal  participation  will  be 
authorized  through  enactment  of  the 
legislation  before  us  today.  The  fund- 
ing of  this  $8  mlU:on  project  will  be  ac- 
complished through  Federal  participa- 
tion, the  Issuance  of  bonds  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  under  authority 
of  the  Washington  State  Legtslature.  and 
from  private  sources  including  the  Jo- 
seph P.  Kennedy.  Jr..  Foundation. 

The  new  center,  the  first  in  the  Na- 
tion to  be  built  on  a  university  campus, 
will  combine  four  units — a  diagnostic 
clinic,  an  experimental  school,  medical 
science  research,  and  behavioral  science 
research.  It  wUl  be  a  statewide  facility 
and  consultation  center  for  community 
diagnostic  clinics  and  public  schools. 
The  primary  aim  will  be  to  train  people 
to  work  with  the  mentally  retarded  in 
their  own  communities,  and  along  with 
this  will  come  research  on  the  causes  of 
mental  retardation,  the  prevention,  and 
cures.  In  back  of  all  of  this,  of  course, 
is  the  proved  workable  theory  that  with 
proper  care  and  training  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  our  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren wUl  need  to  be  institutionalized. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  the  SUte  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  In- 
terest of  my  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Washington  in  the  whole  subject  of 
health  and  mental  retardation  Is  well 
recognized  In  the  State  of  Washington. 
As  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  I 
know  since  coming  to  Congress  she  has 
had  some  concern  lest  when  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  got  into  this  field  It 
might  diminish  the  Interest  of  our  own 
State.  I  am  glad  to  have  her  confirm 
that  our  State  is  going  right  ahead  and 
will  not  in  any  way  diminish  its  effort. 
I  know  in  my  own  case  I  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  our  State  legislature  urging  that 
they  provide  funds  in  their  budget  so 
that  they  can  go  ahead  with  this  work 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  very  excellent  remarks 
which  my  colleague  has  made  on  this 
occasion. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  and  commend  him  for 
his  interest  and  help.  I  would  point  out 
further  that  he  and  I  would  agree,  I  be- 
lieve, that  should  there  be  any  diminish- 


ing of  our  local  effort  we  would  be  the 
first  to  lead  the  cry  against  it. 

What  I  have  outlined,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  the  plan  for  only  one  State  In  our 
Union,  and  I  am  sure  that  many  States 
have  and  will  continue  to  develop  plans 
which  show  every  bit  as  much  promise 
as  do  the  plans  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. Mental  reUrdatlon  and  men- 
tal Illness  are  national  problems.  They 
do  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  States 
alone  because  mental  retardation  and 
mental  illness  know  no  geographical 
boundary.  The  fulfillment  of  Federal 
responsibility  in  this  field  holds  promise 
of  substantial  inroads  in  not  only  ade- 
quate treatment  of  mentally  retarded 
children,  but  in  substantially  reducing 
the  incidence  of  mental  retardation 
through  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the 
committee  biU  pertaining  to  construc- 
tion of  centers  for  research  on  mental 
retardation  and  related  aspects  of  hu- 
man development. 

Mr.  Chairman.  S.  1576  has  my  enthu- 
siastic and  wholehearted  support  and  I 
urKP  Its  approval  by  this  body. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  CuhtisI. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
I  asked  for  this  time  In  order  to  pro- 
pound a  question  or  two.  I  could  not 
find  in  the  report — and  let  me  say  that 
I  want  to  commend  the  committee  for 
this  report  and  study.  I  think  it  Is 
quite  adequate.  The  question  is — and 
I  think  I  know  the  answer — but  have 
these  items  been  budgeted,  I  might  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  All  of  the  1964 
Items,  totaling  $26  million  are  budgeted, 
except  $5  million  that  is  contained 
therein  which  is  for  universlty-afniiated 
mental  retardation  facilities. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  imderstand  there  is 
a  technical  reason  for  that  not  being 
budgeted,  which  I  do  understand. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  believe  the  statement 
needs  a  little  further  clarification.  All 
of  the  items  for  the  1964  fiscal  year  are 
included  in  the  bill,  and.  except  for  one 
item,  are  budgeted.  That  is  a  relatively 
small  amount.  We  were  advised  that  a 
supplemental  budget  would  be  made  on 
that  one  item. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  again  commend  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  this  is  an  excellent  bill. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Baldwin  1. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  1578.  I  think  that  the 
committee  should  be  particularly  com- 
mended for  part  C  of  title  I  and  also  for 
title  m.  These  sections  are  extremely 
Important  to  those  thousands  of  parents 
In  the  United  SUtes  who  have  mentally 
retarded  children.  These  provisions  will 
be  of  assistance  in  meeting  the  problem 
which  they  have  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  occasion  to 
meet  with  groups  of  such  parents.  They 
have  tremendous  problems.    Many  times 
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they  themselves  have  to  raise  the  funds 
with  which  to  obtain  facilities  in  which 
their  children  can  be  given  the  type  of 
training  for  which  they  can  be  adaptecL 
Even  if  they  get  the  facilltieB.  they  have 
an  even  worse  time  tr3rlng  to  get  teachers 
w  ho  are  adequately  trained  to  help  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  only  been  a  few 
years  back  when  this  kind  of  limited 
child — limited  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  abilities — was  just  written  off.  and  the 
only  possible  future  for  it  was  to  assign 
it  to  some  State  institution  for  life.  But 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  a  num- 
ber of  custodial  and  day  schools  that 
have  been  designed  to  provide  special 
training  facilities  for  these  youngsters. 
There  are  many  things  that  these  young- 
sters can  actually  be  trained  to  do  If  they 
have  the  right  kind  of  teachers  and 
equipment.  Some  of  them  can  be  trained 
In  the  field  of  weaving  and  other  com- 
parable fields  which  can  go  far  In  en- 
abling them  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  this 
field.  Others  can  be  given  special  help 
through  special  speech  therapy.  If  they 
receive  such  speech  training  to  an  ade- 
quate extent  they  can  make  themselves 
understood,  whereas  before  that  time 
they  were  not  even  understandable  by 
the  normal  individual. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  part  C  of  title  I  and 
title  in  of  this  bill  are  going  to  be  a  great 
inspiration  to  those  thousands  of  par- 
ents throughout  the  United  States  that 
have  children  who  have  these  problems, 
because  it  gives  tangible  evidence  that 
Congress  feels  there  may  be  a  means  of 
helping  such  children  rather  than  just 
assigning  them  to  custodial  institutions 
for  their  entire  lives. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  QttieI. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk  about 
title  III,  however,  in  the  few  minutes  that 
I  have  here,  because  this  legislation,  in 
title  III,  is  education  legislation.  We  re- 
port«l  a  similar  bill  out  of  our  commit- 
tee. We  recently  passed  out  of  the  House 
a  bill  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  which  has  to  do  with  and  Is  a 
part  of  this  whole  package  of  helping  fu- 
ture mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded 
and  consideration  was  given  by  that  com- 
mittee by  which  they  were  able  to  report 
on  the  subject  of  the  legislation  that  ap- 
plied to  them. 

However,  in  this  case  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  han- 
dles the  education  legislation  and  I  think 
there  are  some  parts  that  do  not  conform 
with  the  legislation  as  passed  and  seri- 
ously takes  a  new  approach  to  education 
we  were  not  unwilling  to  take  in  our  com- 
mittee. We  have  worked  this  out,  I 
think,  so  that  I  can  offer  an  amendment 
along  this  line. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  training  of 
the  personnel  to  train  teachers  as  was 
done  in  the  past.  In  the  mentally  re- 
tarded bill  it  provides  for  the  training 
of  teachers  of  the  handicapped,  and  also 
supervisors  of  the  teachers.  In  the  past 
we  only  had  legislation  which  provided 
for  the  training  of  the  teachers  of  the 
mentally  retarded  and  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  deaf.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  handicapped  groups  in  this 


country  that  do  not  have  as  outspoken 
and  as  well  organized  supporters  as  these 
handicapped  groups. 

But  the  need  for  them  is  as  great.  I 
am  happy  that  the  legislation  provides 
assistance  for  all  the  handicapped.  I 
would  have  much  preferred  that  our 
committee  reported  our  own  bill  as  the 
committee  did,  and  have  it  considered 
<m  the  floor  of  the  House  in  order  that 
it  may  be  enacted.  I  think  it  is  desir- 
able that  we  do  have  that  as  title  m  of 
the  bill  that  came  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
because  the  Senate  had  already  passed 
similar  legislation  and  it  will  enable  us 
to  enact  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
these  people  this  year.  I  understand 
that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  addi- 
tional new  legislation  coming  out  of  our 
committee  and  reported  to  the  House. 
In  that  case  this  is  the  only  avenue  we 
can  take. 

I  think  the  need  Is  great  in  this  area, 
and  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  Federal 
role  for  the  teachers  of  the  handicapped 
because  there  are  not  a  suflQcient  num- 
ber of  students  in  some  handicapped 
groups  to  warrant  a  full-scale  education 
program  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
With  the  Federal  assistance  for  the 
training  of  those  teachers,  assistance 
can  be  given  in  certain  States  so  that  it 
will  have  a  regional  effect  and  will  be 
more  economical  to  handle.  In  my 
opinion  it  Is  more  economical  to  do  this 
on  a  much  larger  scale  basis.  This  will 
enable  the  States  to  work  it  out  and  de- 
velop their  programs. 

I  will  point  out  some  questions  I  have 
In  connection  with  this  when  I  offer  an 
amendment,  but  I  would  like  at  this 
moment  to  point  out  what  is  one  serious 
fault  in  the  bill.  That  is  the  inadvert- 
ent— I  believe  it  was  due  to  inadvert- 
ency— inclusion  in  the  1961  training  of 
teachers  for  the  deaf  program  In  which 
we  permitted  scholarships  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  House  took  action  last  year  in 
which  we  refused  to  go  along  with  schol- 
arships and  grants  for  students  in  under- 
graduate work.  This  bill  wisely  provides 
all  of  the  handicapped  group  teachers 
will  receive  only  fellowships  or  trainee - 
ships;  that  is,  grant  assistance,  after 
they  have  completed  their  undergraduate 
work,  with  the  exception  of  the  teachers 
of  the  deaf.  I  can  see  why  we  should  ex- 
tend for  another  year  this  program  that 
expired  last  year,  so  that  we  may  blend 
this  program  into  the  new  propKJsal  that 
is  more  wise.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  permit  the  continuation  of  this 
special  treatment  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  deaf,  as  is  provided  in 
this  legislation.  I  think  this  should  be 
corrected  and  can  be  corrected  by  merely 
striking  out  one  section  of  the  bill. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time,  and  will  continue 
any  further  comments  I  have  when  the 
amendments  are  offered. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin  1. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  focusing  at- 
tention in  this  bill  upon  the  provision 
which  incorporates  and  makes  applicable 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  insofar  as  the  pay- 


ment of  wages  is  concerned  In  connec- 
tion with  construction,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  some  legislative 
history. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  requires  that 
wages  to  be  paid  to  construct  certain 
public  buildings  shall  be  not  less  than 
the  prevailing  wages  paid  to  correspond- 
ing classes  of  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  on  projects  of  a  character 
similar  to  the  contract  work  in  the  city, 
town,  village,  or  other  civil  subdivision  of 
the  State  in  which  the  work  is  to  be 
p>erformed. 

Under  the  clear  language  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  the  Department  of  Labor,  in 
determining  what  are  the  prevailing 
wages  applicable  to  a  new  project,  is  re- 
quired to  look  only  at  projects  of  a  simi- 
lar character  in  the  city,  town,  village,  or 
other  civil  subdivisions  of  the  State  in 
which  the  new  project  is  to  be  con- 
structed. 

In  a  number  of  Federal  bills  previously 
passed,  it  has  been  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress, I  believe,  to  have  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  apply,  but  by  inserting  language  sim- 
ilar to  language  in  this  bill.  Congress 
did  not  intend  thereby  to  give  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  any  expanded  author- 
ity or  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Davis - 
Bacon  Act. 

In  this  bill.  S.  1576,  on  page  75,  the 
language  beginning  in  line  14  speaks  in 
terms  of  "similar  construction  in  the 
locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act."  I  would  presume,  and  I 
intend  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  a  few  moments  whether  or  not 
my  presiunption  is  correct,  that  in  using 
the  term  "similar  construction  in  the 
locality"  the  committee  does  not  intend 
to  enlarge  or  expand  the  scope  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  law. 

Before  asking  the  question,  let  me 
point  out  why  the  question  is  necessary. 
In  the  application  of  a  similar  provision 
of  the  Housing  Act  in  a  case  Investigated 
by  a  subcommittee  headed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roosevelt],  it  was  found  that  the 
Labor  Department  had  gone  outside  of 
Quantico,  Va.,  where  some  housing  was 
to  be  built,  and.  In  fact,  heui  gone  outside 
the  State  of  Virginia,  to  the  city  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  determined  that 
wages  paid  on  housing  projects  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  were  the  prevailing  rates 
applicable  to  a  housing  project  to  be  con- 
structed at  Quantico,  Va.  In  arguing 
before  the  Comptroller  General  as  to  why 
they  did  this,  the  Labor  Department 
made  the  argument  that  the  language 
of  the  Housing  Act  spoke  in  terms  of  pre- 
vailing wages  In  "the  locality,"  and  they 
were  interpreting  "locality"  as  justifying 
an  expansion  of  the  scope  of  the  Davis - 
Bacon  Act. 

If  Congress  should  want  to  do  that  it 
is  my  contention  we  should  do  so  by 
amending  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  itself. 
So.  with  that  background,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
with  respect  to  this  bill  whether  there  is 
any  intention  of  expanding  the  scope  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  or  Is  it  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  that  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  should  apply  as  it  has  been 
written? 
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Mr.  w*»»-g-T«  llr.  Chalrnum.  will  the 
gentieman  ykJd? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkanaas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  flint  want  to 
say  that  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
ralslikg  the  qmrtlnn.  because  I  think  it 
should  be  made  abundantly  clear  what  Is 
the  intention.  The  provision  of  the 
Davis-Baoon  Act  to  which  the  gentleman 
refers  is  a  nabject  matter  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  There  is  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  this  committee  of  robbing 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  coomiittee  as  far 
as  that  action  is  concerned.  We  merely 
incorporate  the  language,  which  we  do  as 
a  general  feature  of  bills  that  come  be- 
fore the  Houae.  to  make  it  doubly  clear 
that  the  prorlalflns  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  which  the  gentleman's  committee 
reported,  are  carried  out,  and  this  com- 
mittee approved.  There  is  no  Intention 
to  expand  or  ehange  the  provisions  of 
that  act  whatsoever.  This  merely  states 
that  that  act  does  apply 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  The  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
as  I  said  before,  refers  to  projects  of  a 
character  similar  to  the  contract  work 
"in  the  city,  town,  village,  or  other  civil 
subdivision  of  the  State  in  which  the 
work  is  to  be  performed."  In  the  use  of 
the  term  "locality"  in  line  14  on  page 
75.  of  this  bill,  and  also  where  it  appears 
on  page  64, 1  assume  from  the  comment 
made  by  the  etaainnan  that  the  language 
has  no  special  algniflcance  and  is  not  in- 
tended in  any  way  to  expand  the  scope 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman again  and  again  that  there  is  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  this  commit- 
tee, by  this  provision  being  in  the  bill. 
to  modify  or  ^yp*nf}  or  otherwise  change 
the  provisions  of  the  law  or  its  appli- 
cability.      

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  RooMVUT).  who  is  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  and  has 
gone  into  this  matter  very  thoroughly, 
is  on  the  floor,  and  because  the  legisla- 
tive history  on  this  point  is  very  im- 
portant, I  rtHV'VI  like  to  ask  him  if  he 
would  agree  with  the  remarks  I  have 
made  and  if  he  would  agree  insofar  as 
the  assurance  given  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  can  Just  say  I 
am  In  full  agreement  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  said  up  to  this  point  and 
with  the  assurance  given  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Forei«^  Commerce.  I 
would  point  out,  of  course,  the  subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  referred,  which  has  raised 
a  question  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  phrase  as  now  existing  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  It  Is  our  intention,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  as  soon  as  possible  and  as 
time  permits  to  review  that  interpreta- 
tion: as  I  understand  the  distinguished 
chairman,  his  asstirance  is  that  this  is 


our  Job  aiul  he  is  not  undertaking  to  do 
our  Job.       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thar^  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  Uie  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr  Rogers  1.  a  member 
of  tlie  .subcommittee. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  chairman  for  yieldinK 
this  tune  to  me.  and  I  want  to  say  as  a 
member  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Sub- 
committee. I  commend  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  ai.sle  for  Koing  into  this 
bill  most  tiioroughly  and  for  bringing 
to  tlie  Hou.se  a  bill  unanimously.  So 
often  I  think  m  letiisiation  that  we  pass, 
we  sometimes  forKtt  to  relate  it  to  tlie 
people  whom  it  will  afreet.  I  think  if  we 
will  spend  a  httle  time  today  thinking 
about  tiie  eflect  that  this  legislation  can 
liave  on  17  million  Americans  and  on  the 
untold  millions  who  will  be  affected  in 
the  years  to  come  by  mental  illness  and 
if  we  think  of  the  5  to  6  million 
mentally  retarded  children  and  the  un- 
told millions  who  will  follow  them — 
hopefully,  fewer  and  fewer  each  year  if 
we  pass  tins  legislation,  then  I  think  we 
can  say  that  this  legislation  can  be  tlic 
same  kind  of  breakthrough  in  the  medi- 
cal field  In  the  treatment  of  mental  ill- 
ness and  mental  retardation  that  the 
orbital  flight  was  for  us  in  space  and  the 
undersea  trip  of  the  nuclear  powered 
submarine  around  the  world  was  for  the 
submarine.  This  is  the  first  step  in  a 
most  exciting  and  far-reaching  way  of 
changing  the  treatment  of  mental  Illness 
and  mental  retardation  from  warehous- 
ing human  beings,  in  huge  hospitals, 
which  we  have  done  in  State  after  State, 
to  one  of  inunediate  treatment  in  their 
own  communities  for  le.ss  cost,  with  the 
dramatic  results  of  cure.  I  iiave  listened 
to  the  testimony,  and  if  you  will  read  it, 
you  will  see  that  it  us  exciting  and  dra- 
matic as  to  what  can  happen  as  a  result 
of  this  legislation. 

For  instance,  if  a  person  were  taken 
mentally  ill,  and  these  are  proved  sta- 
tistics, as  shown  on  pages  100  to  107  of 
the  hearings,  and  such  person  spent  4 
years  in  a  mental  hospital,  for  Instance, 
in  Missouri — and  the  average  time  Ls  13 
years — there  would  l>e  only  one  chance — 
think  of  that — only  1  chance  out  of  20 
of  recovering.  Yet.  if  you  go  to  one  of 
these  community  mental  health  centers, 
as  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  you  have  9  chances  out  of 
10  of  recovering.  Also,  the  time  of  treat- 
ment of  the  same  type  of  patient  is  re- 
duced from  255  days  to  32  days.  Think 
of  what  this  means  for  our  entire  Nation. 
As  for  the  cost,  with  this  new  approach 
we  can  change  it  from  the  present  cost 
now,  which  Is  $2,000  to  $2,500  per  patient, 
to  $600  to  $800  per  patient  per  year. 

Now.  what  about  mental  retardation? 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  a  parent  who 
has  a  mentally  retarded  child  and  real- 
izes it  for  the  first  time  and  goes  to  a 
hospital  in  his  local  community?  When 
he  gets  there  he  sees  a  ward  for  cancer 
patients,  a  ward  for  heart  patients,  and 
a  ward  for  the  TB  patients,  but  is  there 


a  ward  for  anyone  who  knows  how  to 
tftKe  care  of  the  mentally  retarded?  No. 
The  testimony  has  brought  this  out  time 
after  time.  This  legislation  will  change 
0-11  of  this — and  brmg  hope  at  last  to 
those  afflicted. 

My  colleagues,  this  is  one  bill  that  will 
be  the  most  sane  act  that  this  Congress 
can  take  In  the  year  1963.  I  strongly 
urge  Its  passage. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  riie  in  support  of  this  far-reach- 
ing' legi-slation  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  considering  to- 
day a  most  far-reaching  piece  of  legisla- 
tion—the Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act  of  1963.  S.  1576  repre- 
sents what  the  President  has  called  a 
•  bold  new  approach"  to  the  problems  of 
meuUl  health  and  mental  retardation 
wliich  are  being  confronted  for  the  first 
time  with  a  coordinated  program  for 
their  treatment.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
construction  of  community  facilities  and 
the  inten.sification  of  research  into  the 
means  of  rehabilitating  the  mentally 
handicapped. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  session  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  sent  to  the  Congress  the 
lirst  major  executive  message  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  problems  of  mental  re- 
tardation and  mental  illness.  In  this 
statement  he  deplored  the  paradoxical 
situation  of  a  society  in  which,  although 
man  has  found  means  for  controlling  dis- 
ease and  ill  health,  'the  public  under- 
standing, treatment,  and  prevention  of 
mental  disabilities  have  not  made  com- 
parable progress  since  the  earliest  days 
of  modern  histor>-."  The  mental  health 
legislation  pendmg  before  us  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  take  the  first  steps  to- 
ward alleviating  these  critical  national 
problems,  problems  which,  as  described 
in  the  President's  message: 

Occur  more  frequently,  affect  more  people. 
require  more  prolonged  treatment,  cau^e 
m,>re  suffering  by  the  families  of  the  afflicted. 
wi\5te  more  of  our  human  rosourcee.  and  con- 
stitute more  financial  drain  upon  both  the 
public  treasury  and  personal  flnancea  of  the 
Individual  families  than  any  other  single 
condition. 

There  is  a  changing  legislative  atti- 
tude toward  the  disturbing  incidence  of 
mental  retardation  and  mental  Illness 
among  Americans.  The  President  de- 
serves credit  for  bringing  this  matter 
into  the  prominence  which  it  has  long 
been  denied  and  has  long  deserved. 

No  longer  can  we  afford  to  shunt  aside 
into  overcrowded,  understaffed  custodial 
institutions  the  large  number  of  Amer- 
icaiis  afflicted  by  mental  Illness  or  mental 
retardation.  No  longer  can  we.  In  all 
coixscience.  Ignore  the  costs — in  man- 
power, in  dollars  an  in  needless  angvilsh — 
tliat  these  mental  problems  Impose  on 
our  people.  It  has  been  estimated  by 
the  National  Committee  Against  Mental 
Illness  that  about  1  in  every  10  persons 
suffers  from  some  form  of  mental  Illness. 
In  addition  to  those  approximately  17 
million  people,  there  are  some  5.400.000 
more  children  and  adults  who  are  men- 
tally retarded,  a  group  altogether  com- 
prising 13  percent  of  our  total  popula- 
tion. Thirteen  percent,  then,  of  oiu-  peo- 
ple are,  In  some  way,  directly  afflicted 
with  mental  Illness  or  retardation,  and, 
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as  the  President  Indicated  in  his  mes- 
sage, the  families  of  this  13  percent  bear 
heavy  emotional  and  economic  burdens 

as  well. 

The  national  committee  further  esti- 
mates that  mental  Illness  and  mental 
retardation  armually  cost  the  American 
public  well  in  excess  of  $3  Vi  billion.  The 
astronomical  cost  Includes  not  only 
maintenance  expenses  for  mental  hos- 
pitals and  welfare  payments  to  ill  and 
defective  people,  but  also,  most  signlfl- 
cantly,  dollar  value  of  work-years  lost  by 
resident  patients  in  mental  hospitals  and 
wages  lost  through  absenteeism  caused 
by  mental  illness.  We  must  seek  revision 
of  our  methods  for  assuring  mental 
health  and  effective  treatment  to  our 
citizens. 

I  would  like  to  consider  the  ways  in 
which  S.  1576  will  benefit  the  mentally  ill. 
Title  II  provides  for  the  construction  of 
community  mental  health  centers.  Un- 
der title  n  $115  million  in  appropriations 
would  be  authorized  during  a  2-year 
period  to  be  allocated  among  the  States 
lor  the  payment  of  between  one-third  to 
two-thirds  of  the  construction  costs  of 
public  or  other  nonprofit  community 
mental  health  centers. 

lAte  last  year  Parade  magazine  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled  "Mental  Pa- 
tients in  Jail — a  National  Disgrace." 
Tliis  article  exposes  the  practice,  in  some 
communities,  of  jailing  mentally  dis- 
turbed people  because  of  the  inadequacy 
or  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  their  care 
or  because  of  the  Indifference  of  local  and 
State  hospitals.    The  article  states: 

According  to  an  admittedly  "very  conBerva- 
tlve"  estimate  by  the  National  Slierifla  As- 
sociation, this  type  of  barbaric  treatment  is 
meted  out  to  40.000  persons  a  year.  Other 
sources  say  the  number  may  range  much 
higher— between  100,000  and  300,000.  (Pa- 
rade. Nov.  11.  1962.  pp.  18-20.) 

Had  we  a  network  of  community  cen- 
ters, designed  to  handle  these  cases,  the 
mentally  ill  need  not  have  been  accorded 
this  indignity— need  not  have  suffered 
the  deleterious  effects  of  such  treatment. 
Through  the  legislation  before  us.  mem- 
bers of  a  community  afflicted  with  men- 
tal problems,  and  their  families,  will 
have  the  chance  to  function  In  an  at- 
mosphere approaching  normality.  The 
patient's  treatment  will  combine  the 
beneficial  effects  of  a  familiar  environ- 
ment and  familiar  people  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages professional  care  and  treatment 
can  afford. 

The  creation  of  community  centers 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  rehabilita- 
tion. These  centers  would  not  separate 
the  mentally  disabled  citizen  from  his 
community.  The  mentally  111  would  feel 
that  there  is  hope  and  confidence  that 
they  may  still  function  In  a  near-normal 
capacity  in  their  homes,  on  their  Jobs, 
and  in  their  leisure.  The  existence  of  the 
centers  would  remove  some  of  the  stigma 
which  has  always,  unfortunately,  been 
attached  to  mental  Illness.  Their  exist- 
ence would  combat  the  theory  underlying 
what  has  been  called  the  "asylum  posi- 
tion" by  Professor  of  Social  Work  Martin 
B.  Loeb: 

Thla  position  has  developed  an  Increasingly 
benevolent  type  of  custodial  care.  ThU 
theory  holds  that  most  mentally  111  people  In 
mental    hospitals   will   be   there  for  •   long 
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time — many  even  for  a  lifetime — and,  within 
budgetary  limits,  their  life  in  the  Institution 
ou^t  to  be  as  comfortable,  happy,  and  pro- 
ductive as  poeslble.  (The  Nation,  May  18, 
196S,  pp.  418-421.) 

We  must  no  longer  work  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  mentally  ill — their 
talents  and  skills — are  permanently  lost 
to  society. 

The  stigma  which  has  been  associated 
with  mental  disorders,  the  resignation 
with  which  mental  illness  has  been  stoi- 
cally accepted — are  factors  that  have  ob- 
structed progress  in  effective  treatment 
techniques;  these  are  the  reasons  that 
as  few  as  40,000  or  as  many  as  300,000 
people  per  year  are  jailed  for  no  crime 
except  that  of  being  mentally  Ul;  these 
are  the  reasons  that  mentally  ill  people 
can  look  forward  to  life  and  death  In  an 
outdated  mental  institution  when  they 
might  have  had — or  might  still  have — 
the  opportunity  to  be  reoriented  to  so- 
ciety. 

Titles  I  and  Ul  of  S.  1576  deal  with 
construction  of  research  centers  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
with  the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
retarded  and  other  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

The  problems  of  the  retarded  differ 
from  those  of  the  mentally  ill  in  several 
vital  respects.  Retardation  Is.  in  its 
moat  severe  forms,  a  birth  defect,  for 
which  there  is  little  or  no  hope  of  cure 
at  the  present  time.  The  common  char- 
acteristic of  mental  retardation  Is,  as 
the  report  terms  It.  "inadequately  de- 
veloped intelligence"  and  not,  as  in  men- 
tal Illness,  an  inability  to  cope  with  the 
pressures  and  realities  of  normal  life. 

The  President's  Panel  on  Mental  Re- 
tardation conducted  an  exhaustive  year- 
long study  into  all  aspects  of  retarda- 
tion and  have  produced  a  definitive  re- 
port on  national  action  to  combat  this 
problem.  Many  of  its  findings  and  con- 
clusions are  embodied  In  S.  1576.  The 
report  emphasizes — and  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  implement — the  necessity  and 
importance  of  establishing  a  "continuum 
of  care"  for  the  retarded. 

In  order  to  provide  the  "continuum" 
of  services.  It  Is  essential  to  create  centers 
for  the  coordination  of  all  forces  in  a 
community  which  can  be  brought  to  bear 
In  coping  with  retardation.  The  advan- 
tages of  such  a  system  are  described  in 
the  report: 

Advantages  of  the  area  center  as  a  major 
component  In  statewide  programing  for  the 
retarded  arise  from  the  ease  of  coordination 
and  administrative  supervision  and  of  re- 
ferral from  service  to  service  within  the 
center.  There  are  fewer  opportunities  for  in- 
terruption of  the  "continuum  of  care." 
Qualified  professional  staff  can  easily  give 
guidance  to  a  number  of  different  ongoing 
activities,  no  one  of  which  wovild  merit  full- 
time  attention.  By  its  high  visibility  the 
center  fosters  community  awareness  of  the 
retarded  and  of  the  many  positive  things 
that  can  be  done  for  them  (pp.  170-171). 

Research  and  training  are  the  other 
areas  on  which  S.  1576  concentrates.  So 
little  is  known  about  the  nature  of  re- 
tardation that  It  is  possible  to  pinpoint 
the  causes  of  retardation  in  only  15  to 
25  percent  of  the  cases.  These,  too.  are 
the  most  severe  cases  In  which  organic 
pathology  as  a  result  of  disease  or  in- 


juries is  often  evident.  Community 
centers  alone — without  the  guidance  and 
cooperation  of  research — can  only  be 
partially  effective.  For  these  reasons,  a 
major  provision  of  the  bill  applies  to  the 
construction  of  university  associated  fa- 
cilities for  the  retarded  so  that  new 
methods  can  be  devised,  tested  and  ap- 
proved while  benefiting  the  disabled. 

Title  m  would  expand  existing  pro- 
grams for  training  teachers  for  the  re- 
tarded and  other  handicapped  children 
and  provide  for  research  or  demonstra- 
tion projects  relating  to  the  education  of 
the  handicapped.  There  is  a  critical 
need  for  a  sufficient  number  of  highly 
trained  teachers  to  work  with  the  re- 
tarded. 

The  logical  succession  of  provisions  for 
the  handicapped  in  this  bill — construc- 
tion of  community  and  university  aflflli- 
ated  centers,  provisions  for  research,  and 
authorization  for  the  training  of  quali- 
fied personnel — are  Inextricably  con- 
nected. It  is  only  In  the  creation  of 
broadly  effective  programs  that  we  may 
hope  to  decrease  the  burdens  mental  re- 
tardation has  caused  for  so  many  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  dollars  spent  so  far 
for  the  mentally  disabled  have  been  pri- 
marily maintenance  dollars — for  welfare 
aid  and  for  custodial  care.  In  transfer- 
ring the  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill 
to  commvmity  centers,  our  dollars  will 
lead  to  the  reduction  of  disability  and  to 
the  successful  reintegration  of  the  men- 
tally ill  into  the  mainstream  of  commu- 
nity life.  Further  support  for  the  com- 
munity centers  project  comes  from  the 
director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Felix.  Dr. 
Felix  has  estimated  that  as  many  as  90 
percent  of  the  500,000  patients  now  in 
public  mental  hospitals  could  be  released 
and  returned  to  their  homes  if  commu- 
nities had  the  facilities  to  provide  for 
their  continuing  care — Business  Week, 
February  9,  1963,  pages  104-106.  We 
have  before  us  today  a  vehicle  to  put  us 
on  the  road  toward  this  goal. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  that  the  com- 
mittee deleted  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  other  body  to 
authorize  Federal  grants  for  initial 
staffing  of  community  mental  health 
centers.  Grants  for  the  Initial  staffing 
of  centers  owned  or  operated  by  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or  organi- 
zations would  be  of  great  assistance  in 
the  Inauguration  of  the  centers. 

I  also  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
members  of  the  committee  to  the  lan- 
guage defining  the  term  "community 
mental  health  center"  In  the  bill  before 
us  at  page  84  compared  to  the  definition 
in  the  bill  which  passed  the  other  body. 
Under  title  IV  of  the  Senate  version  it 
is  stated: 

And  such  term  may  Include  fadUties  for 
provision  of  such  services  for  narcotic  ad- 
dicts If  such  facilities  are  part  of  faclllUes 
providing  services  for  other  mentally  111 
persons. 

SecUon  401(c)  of  Utle  IV  of  the  bill 
before  us  omits  that  language. 

The  omission,  I  assume,  does  not  mean 
that  the  committee  intended  to  exclude 
services  for  narcotic  addicts  from  the 
scope  of  the  activities  of  the  community 
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mental  hc*lth  eenters.  Certainly  that 
U  the  Hew  of  the  administration.  The 
committee  report — House  Report  No. 
694 — Includes  ftt  page  27  an  agency  re- 
port from  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  On  page  29 
Secretary  Celetoreaze  made  the  following 
observatUm: 

The  deflnltkm  of  a  'community  mental 
health  oent«r"  to  MCtlon  401(c)  of  S.  1578 
«peclflcally  provldM  that  such  centers  may 
Include  faeUlttaa  for  the  provlalon  of  aerv- 
icea  for  nareoUe  addlcU.  While  no  cor- 
respoiMUng  provtalon  la  Included  In  H.R 
3688.  we  b«U«v«  that  the  provlslona  of  the 
Houae  bill  oould  be  ao  oonatrued.  We  there- 
fore believe  that  the  language  of  S  1576  Is 
consistent  with  our  proposal  in  this  respect 

The  rirmT"*****  uaed  the  dennition  of  a 
community  mental  health  center  as  writ- 
ten in  HH.  3688.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  tbat  thla  indicates  any  hostility 
to  service*  for  narcotic  addicts.  The 
committee  must  have  felt  that  the  gen- 
eral lancuage  of  the  definition  in  KM. 
3688  adequately  provided  for  such  serv- 
ices in  the  centers  established  under  the 
biU. 

Qualified  authorities  seem  to  agree 
that  narcotic  addiction  is  a  form  of  men- 
tal illness.  Recognition  of  this  is  re- 
flected in  the  large  nimiber  of  projects 
on  addiction  handled  by  and  through  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  conclusion  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  forward  looking 
legislation  which  will  initiate  a  coordi- 
nated attack  upon  some  of  our  Nation's 
major  problems. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr 
JoKLSONl  for  the  purpose  of  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  JOEUBON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  en- 
thusiastically support  the  concept  of 
Federal  assistance  for  programs  to  aid 
the  tragic  rlctims  of  mental  illness  and 
mental  retardation. 

For  too  long  we  have  been  locking  up 
those  persons  suffering  from  mental  ill- 
ness and  figuratively  throwing  away  the 
key.  The  measure  under  consideration 
is  a  step  toward  seeing  that  they  get  the 
type  of  treatment  needed  in  order  to  re- 
habillUte  them. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  leg- 
islation provides  for  funds  for  research 
into  the  causes  of  mental  retardation. 
This  la  a  field  in  which  our  knowledge  Is 
woefully  Inadequate  by  20th  century 
standards.  We  must  provide  the  re- 
search which  may  conceivably  lead  to 
prevention  of  mental  retardation,  and 
will  probably  lead  to  Improved  treatment 
of  such  cases. 

The  bill  under  consideration  is  a  com- 
passionate and  humane  one  which  at- 
tacks one  of  the  great  problems  of  our 
time.  It  Is  shocking  but  true  that  half 
of  the  homltal  beds  in  the  United  States 
are  occupied  by  victims  of  mental  illness. 
At  long  last  we  are  facing  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  who 
had  done  such  an  outstanding  Job  on 
the  subcommittee  and  full  committee  In 
this  and  other  fields,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  O'Bkikn  1 


Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York  Mr 
Chairman,  I  venture  to  intrude  on  the 
time  of  my  colleagues  at  this  late  hour 
because  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
the  subcommittee  and  full  committee 
which  drafted  this  bill  and  because  I 
have  the  human  desire  to  contribute  a 
few  words  in  support  of  a  bill  which  I 
regard  as  a  legislative  milestone 

Why  is  that  so?  Why.  In  my  opinion. 
will  history  look  back  on  the  1963  con- 
gressional record  and  place  a  gold  .star 
of  accomplishment  beside  S    1576'' 

The  answer  is  simple.  Through  thus 
legislation  our  States  and  our  people  will 
be  helped  across  the  threshold  of  a  new 
and  enlightened  approach  to  mental 
health. 

For  many  years,  our  States  have  been 
trapped  by  the  existing  costly,  clumsy 
and  ineCBcient  system  of  custo<lial  care 

We  cannot  abandon  such  care,  now  or 
in  the  future 

But.  we  can  ^^radually  reduce  the  num- 
bers of  those  exiled  to  factories  of  de- 
spair on  windswept  moors  And.  as  that 
reduction  occurs,  the  States  will  be  en- 
abled to  channel  more  and  more  of  their 
money  from  the  pipelines  of  hopelessness 
into  the  arteries  of  cure  and  hope  and 
humanity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  demonstration  of 
the  widespread  and  knowledgeable  back- 
ing for  this  bill.  I  ask  unsuiimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  the  following  reso- 
lutions and  tables: 

Association  of  Counties  Calls  ro»  Rr_s<^n  - 

TioN   or   Enactmckt   or   Kennedy    Mentai 

Health   Bill  With   4- Yeas  Constiuction 

Pekiod — 8  Yeaes  STArriNC 

Whereas  In  the  la«t  few  years  new  and  rev  - 
olutlonary  methods  have  been  developed  for 
treatment  of  the  menUlly  111  and  retarded 
and 

Whereas  these  methods  rely  upon  treat- 
ment of  the  111  in  centers  in.  or  near,  the 
community  In  which  they  live;   and 

Whereas  such  methods  embrace  a  philos- 
ophy of  restoring  responsibility  to  the  local 
community,  away  from  State  and  Federal 
control:  and 

WTiereas  the  new  community  center" 
treatment  concepts  promise  radical  coet- 
savlngs  per  patient  to  local  and  State  gov- 
ernment over  present  custodial  "  methods, 
and 

Whereas  such  "community  mental  health 
centers  ■  are  designed  to  serve  populations  of 
100.000  and  wUl  thereby  Involve  counties  or 
clusters  of  counties:    and 

Whereas  these  new-type  renters  contain- 
ing about  75  beds,  will  proMilr  our  counties 
with  comprehensive  care  of  our  mentally  111 
with  diverse  services  such  as  diagnostic 
services.  Inpatient  services,  day  or  night  care. 
34 -hour  emergency  walk -In  clinics,  shel- 
tered workshop,  consultative  services  super- 
vision of  foster  home  facilities,   and 

Whereas  for  the  counties  themselves  to 
Initiate  such  a  comprehensive  mental  health 
program  the  financial  burden  would  be  stag- 
gering to  an  extent  where  It  would  be  as- 
sumed only  over  a  period  of  many  decades,  if 
ever:  and 

Whereas  President  Kennedy  in  lus  hi.s- 
torlc  message  to  Congress  proposed  a  new 
program  to  combat  mental  Illness  and  re- 
tardation, wherein  the  Federal  Government 
win  provide,  for  a  limited  number  of  years 
"seed"  money  for  Initial  construction  and 
Initial  stafUng  of  comprehensive  community 
mental  health  centers  on  a  matching  basl.s 
with  counties,  cities  and  States,  with  con- 
trol at  the  local  levels    and 


Whereas  the  counties,  financially  hard 
pressed  as  they  are  to  support  a  wide  range 
of  necessary  services,  recognize  at  the  same 
time  that  the  care  of  their  mentally  111  and 
reUrded  citizens  U  principally  a  State,  locul 
and  private  obligation     Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  That  the  National  .Association  if 
Counties  endorses,  and  urges  early  pass«Ke 
thl.s  year,  of  President  Kennedy's  program 
whu  li  will  help  get  underway,  at  local  lev- 
els, facilities  for  effective  treatment  of  the 
mentally  111  and  retarded,  by  providing  4 
years  of  Federal-State  matching  fund  assist- 
ance m  construction  of  community  menUil 
health  and  retardation  centers  and  8  years 
(vf  assLstance  In  stafTlng  the  centers  with  the 
minlnuim  necessary  trained  personnel 

Adopted      Denver.   Ciilo  .   July   31,    196:1 
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Hesolution  Adopted  30th  Annual  Confer- 
ence or  Mayors.  U  S  CoNrtaENCE  or 
\Uyors.  Honomlu  Hawaii  Wednksday, 
JiNE    12.    1963 

Whereas  mental  illness  .md  mental  retar- 
dation are  amoni?  the  Nation's  most  critical 
and  complex  health  problems,  afflicting  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  and  placing  heavy  bur- 
dens on   their   families:    and 

Whereas  overcrowding  and  Inadequacy  (^t 
many  SUte  hospitals  and  Institutions.  In- 
adequate financial  supfxjrt  and  the  short- 
age of  professional  personnel  In  both  re- 
search and  service  efforts  Justify  concerted 
action  to  end  this  tradition  of  neglect:  and 
Whereas  many  of  the  existing  shortages 
and  problems  Involving  mental  Illness  and 
mental  retardation  must  be  met  at  the  com- 
munity In  which  the  patient  Uvea  requires 
that  priority  be  given  to  a  substantial  con- 
struction program  effected  through  Fed- 
eral grants  for  community  mental  health 
centers,  centers  for  comprehensive  research 
m  mental  retardation,  and  facilities  for  the 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  mentally  retarded:  and 

Whereas  because  few  communities  have 
the  restiurces  necessary  to  meet  the  full  cost, 
responsibility  for  the  support  and  develop- 
ment of  community  mental  health  programs 
must  be  shared  by  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral agencies:    and 

Whereas     professional     manpower    needed 
to    Implement    programs   of   community   ac- 
tion Is  Insufficient  and  must   be  expanded 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Re-iohed.  That  the  US.  Conference  of 
Mayors  urge  prompt  enactment  of  Federal 
legislation  needed  to  Initiate  these  pro- 
grams 

States  on  Record  Supporting  the  Proposed 
Legislation  for  Local-Federal  Develop- 
ment  or   COMMUNFTY    MeNTAL   HEALTH   AND 

Retardation  Centers 

The  following  States  are  on  record  in  either 
the  US    Senate  or  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves   as  supporting   the   program   In  S    755 
756  and  H  R    3688  3689: 

Alaska:  Oov   William  Egan 

Arkan-sus:   Gov    Orval  Faubus 

California:  Gov    Edmund  G    Brown 

Connecticut    Gov   John  Dempsey 

Delaware:  Gov    Elbert  N.  Carvel. 

Georgia    Gov   Carl  E  Sitnders 

Guam:  Gov  Manuel  Flores  Leon  Guerrero 

Hawaii:  Gov   John  A.  Burns 

Illinois    Gov  Otto  Kerner 

Indiana    Gov  Matthew  E  Welsh 

Iowa:  Gov  Harold  E  Hughes 

Kentucky    Gov   Bert  Combs. 

Minnesota     Gov.  Karl  Rolvaag 

Missouri     Gov   John  M    Dalton. 

Nebraska    Gov   Frank  B   Morrison. 

New  Jersey:  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes. 

.New  Mexico    Gov  Jack  M  Campbell. 

North  Carolina.  Gov  Terry  Sanford. 

Pennsylvania:  Gov.  William  Scranton. 

South  Carolina    Gov   Donald  3  Rusaall. 


Tennessee:  Qov.  Prank  O.  Clement. 

Washington:  Got.  Albert  D.  Roeelllnl. 

West     Virginia:     Gov.     WllUam     WalUce 
Brown. 

Wisconsin:  Gov.  John  W.  Beynolds. 

Virgin    Islands:    Got.   Ralph  Palewonsky. 

Alabama:   Message  of  suppOTt  from  State 
authority  other  than  the  Oovemor. 

Arluona:    Meaaage   of  support  from  State 
authority  other  than  the  GoTernor. 

Colorado:  Message  of  support  from  State 
authority  other  than  the  Governor. 

Kansas:    Message    of   support   from   State 
authority  other  than  the  Governor. 

Louisiana:  Message  of  support  from  State 
authority  other  than  the  Governor. 

Maine :  Message  of  support  from  State  au- 
thority other  than  the  Oovemor. 

Maryland:  Message  of  support  from  State 
authority  other  than  the  Governor. 

Minnesota:  Message  of  support  from  State 
authority  other  than  the  Governor. 

New  Hampshire:  Message  of  support  from 
State  authority  other  than  the  Oovemor. 

New  York:  Message  of  support  from  State 
authority  other  than  the  Governor. 

North  DakoU:  Message  of  support  from 
State  authority  other  than  the  OoTemor. 

Oregon :  Measaffe  of  support  from  State  au- 
thority other  than  the  Governor. 

Rhode  Island:  Message  of  support  from 
State  authority  other  than  the  Oovemor. 

Utah:  Message  of  support  from  State  au- 
thority other  than  the  OoTemor. 

Vermont:  Message  of  support  from  State 
authority  other  than  the  OoTemor. 

Wyoming:  Message  of  support  from  State 
authority  other  than  the  Governor. 

States   Suppo«t  Local-Fedbwl   ComrDNirr 
Cknttr  PaocaAM 

SUte  support  has  been  strong  for  the 
mental  Illness  and  retardation  legislative  pro- 
gram now  being  considered  by  the  VS.  Ben- 
ate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

A  majority  of  the  States  and  pc— eeslnns 
(40)  submitted  expressions  of  support  to  the 
Congress. 

Twenty-flve  Governors  went  on  record  in 
support  of  the  program. 

The  Senate  held  hearings  (on  8.  766  and 
758)  on  March  6.  8.  and  7.  The  Houw  held 
hearings  (on  HJl.  3688  and  SOW  and  stmllar 
bills)  on  March  36.  37,  and  38.  The  bills 
provide  for  matching  State-Federal  funds  for 
construction  and  operation  of  community 
mental  health  and  retardation  facllltiee. 

The  foUowlng  States  and  poseenlcnu  pro- 
vided witnesses  or  sent  messages  to  the  Con- 
gress in  support  of  the  propoewl  legliJatlnn 
(In  many  cases  to  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House)  :  ^  ^ 

1.  AUbama:  State  Senator  Roland  Cooper 
and  State  Representative  Aahely  Kemp,  wit- 
nesses; J.  3.  Tarwater,  M.D..  superintendent, 
Alabama  State  hospitals. 

2.  Alaska:   Oor.  William  A.  Bgan. 

3.  Arizona:  Samuel  A.  Wick,  MJ>.,  acting 
director,  division  of  mental  health. 

4.  Arkansas:  Oov.  Orval  K.  Faubus.  U.B. 
Senator  J.  W.  PuiJaiCHT,  presented  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  8,  adopted  by  the 
Arkansas  General  Assembly;  Oeorge  Jackson, 
MD..  superintendent.  State  hospital;  David 
D.  Ray,  superintendent,  Arkansas  Children's 
Colony,  Conway,  Ark. 

5.  California:  Oov.  Edmund  O.  Brown, 
Daniel  Blaln.  UH,  director.  State  depart- 
ment of  mental  hygiene,  witness;  Daniel  Ue- 
berman.  MX).,  chief  deputy  director.  State 
department    of    mental    hygiene,   witness. 

6.  Colorado:  David  A.  Hamil,  director,  de- 
partment of  institutions,  Denver,  Oolo. 

7.  Connecticut:  Oov.  John  Dempaey;  WU- 
fred  Bloomberg.  MX).,  commissioner,  depart- 
ment of  mental  health. 

8.  DeUware:  Oov.  Xlbert  N.  Carrel,  wit- 
ness; Charles  Bush.  MJ}.,  superintendent, 
SUte  hospital,  witness. 


t.  Ovam:  Got.  Manuel  Floree  L>eon  Ouer- 


10.  Oeorgia:  Oov.  Carl  B.  Sanders;  John 
H.  Vanable.  M".  director,  department  of 
publle  health 

11.  Hawaii:  Oov.  John  A.  Bums;  Congress- 
man Spark  Matsunaga.  and  Congressman 
Thomas  P.  Olll. 

12.  nilnoia:  Oov.  Otto  Kerner;  Francis  J. 
Qcrty,  ICJ}.,  director.  Department  of  mental 
health. 

13.  Indiana:   Oov.  Matthew  E.  Welsh. 

14.  Iowa:  Oov.  Harold  E.  Hughes;  W.  I. 
CoDway,  chairman,  board  of  control  of  State 
institntlons;  J.  W.  Cromwell,  MX).,  State 
director  of  mental  health. 

16.  Kansas:  Robert  A.  Haines.  M.D.,  direc- 
tor of  Institutions,  department  of  social  wel- 
fare. 

16.  Kentucky:  Oov.  Bert  Combe;  Harold 
L.  IfcPheeters,  MX).,  commissioner,  depart- 
ment of  mental  health,  witness;  Robert  C. 
Cherry,  mayor,  city  of  Paducah. 

17.  Louisiana:  Wlnborn  E.  Davis,  director, 
State  department  of  hospitals. 

18.  Maine:  U.S.  Senator  MaaCAarr  Chase 
SmTH;  William  E.  Schumacher,  M.D..  direc- 
tor, bureau  of  mental  health. 

IB.  Maryland:  Isadwe  Tuerk,  MD.,  com- 
missioner, department  of  mental  hygiene. 

aOL  Minnesota:  Oov.  Karl  Rolvaag;  David 
J.  Vail,  MJ3.,  medical  director,  department 
of  public  welfare. 

21.  Missouri:  Oov.  John  M.  Etalton;  Oeorge 
A.  XTlett,  MU..  director,  division  of  mental 
diseases,  department  of  health  and  welfare. 

22.  Nebraska:  Oov.  Prank  B.  Morrison; 
OeeU  L.  Whittson,  MX).,  director  of  mental 
tw»it»«:  Mrs.  L.  A.  Bnersen,  chairman,  Oov- 
emora  Interagency  Committee  on  Mental 
Retardation. 

23.  New  Hampshire:  John  L.  Smalldon. 
MX).,  director,  division  of  mental  health. 

24.  New  Jersey:  Oov.  Richard  J.  Hughes; 
V.  Terrell  Davis,  M.D.,  director,  mental 
health  and  hoepitals.  department  of  insti- 
tutions, witness. 

26.  New  Mexico:  Gov.  Jack  M.  Campbell; 
Thomas  Hogshead.  MJ3.,  supervisor.  State 
hospital;  Albert  E.  Ball,  assistant  supervisor. 
State  hospital. 

26.  New  York:  Paul  H.  Hoch,  MX).,  com- 
missioner, department  of  mental  hygiene. 
Statement  in  support  of  President's  pro- 
gram, issued  with  approval  of  Oov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller. 

17.  North  Carolina:  Oov.  Terry  Sanford; 
Dr.  Eugene  A.  Hargrove,  conunlssloner  of 
mental  health. 

28.  North  Dakota:  Alfred  F.  Samuelson, 
MJ3..  director,  mental  health  department. 

22.  Oregon:  J.  H.  Treleaven.  UJ5.,  admin- 
istrator, mental  health  division. 

SO.  Pennsylvania:  Oov.  WiUlam  W.  Scran- 

3i.  Rhode  Island:  AugusUne  W.  Rlcclo, 
director,  department  of  social  welfare. 

32.  South  Carolina:  Oov.  Donald  S.  Rus- 
sell; W.  P.  Beckman,  MD.,  director,  mental 

83.  Ttainessee:  Oov.  Frank  O.  Clement, 
witness;  Joseph  J.  Baker.  MD.,  commissioner, 
department  of  mental  health. 

34.  Utah:  H.  Edward  Beaghler,  M.D.,  asso- 
cUto  superintendent.  Utah  State  Hospital. 

35.  Vermont:  R.  A.  Chlttlck,  M.D.,  super- 
intendent. State  hospital. 

36.  Washington:  Oov.  Albert  D.  Roeelllnl; 
William  R.  Conte,  M.D.,  supervUor,  division 
of  mental  health;  Garrett  Heyns.  director 
of  institutions. 

37  West  Virginia:  Oov.  William  Wallace 
Brown;  MUdred  Mltehell-Bateman,  MD., 
director,  department  of  mental  health. 

38.  Wisconsin:  Oov.  John  W.  Reynolds. 

S».  Wyoming:  William  M.  Karns,  Jr..  MD., 
supnintendent,  Wyoming  State  Hospital. 

40.  Virgin  Islands:  Oov.  Ralph  M.  Pale- 
wonsky. 


State  per  capita  expenditures  for  mental 
health  a»  a  percentage  of  per  capita  per- 
sonal   income    during    the    past    10    years 

(1952-62) 


Percent 

1 

rclatton- 

Per 

Per 

sbip. 

capita 

capita 

Rank 

State 

State 

expendi- 

Income 

expendi- 

tORS 

for  10 

tures  to 

for  10 

years  ' 

personal 

years  ' 

income 

1 

Vermont .-.' 

0.53 

$86.54 

$16,  369 

2 

New                     1 

Hampshire...! 

.52 

95.00 

18,146 

3 

Msissachusetts.- ' 

.51 

116.00 

22,338 

4  1 

New  York 

.SOB 

125.00 

24,  513 

5 

Kansas 

.50 

91.36 

18,409 

6  1 

Minnesota 

.47 

85.68 

18.362 

/ 

Colorado 

.46 

Bl.fll 

1«.  776 

8 

ConnecUcut 

.466 

130.00 

26,306 

S 

Alaska 

>.44 

56.00 

12,849 

10 

Wisconsin 

.42 

82.34 

19.396 

11 

Rhode  Island... 

.419 

84.40 

20,133 

12 

North  Dakota. - 

.41 

50.02 

14,&46 

13 

Wyoming 

.40 

81.80 

20.126 

14 

New  Jersey 

.396 

96.00 

24.273 

15 

Oregon 

.306 
.383 

78.84 
88.27 

19,936 

16 

Miciigan 

21,738 

17 

Mississippi 

.882 

30.03 

10,224 

18 

North  Carolina- 

.381 

61.96 

13,615 

19 

Maine 

.380 
«.37 

.see 

fl2.54 
25.31 
88.04 

16,446 

20 

Hawaii 

6.833 

21 

Net>raska. 

18,408 

22 

Pennsylvanja... 

.35 

71.83 

20,486 

23 

Maryland 

Washlnrton 

.347 

74.75 

21,482 

24 

.836 

70.44 

21,  •72 

25 

Virginia 

.33 

£4.06 

16,813 

26 

California 

.323 

78.84 

24,367 

27 

South  Dakota.. 

.822 

48.82 

1^I15 

28 

South  Carolina. 

.321 

80. 48 

12.265 

29 

Idaho 

.320 
.81 

52.03 
87.20 

16,517 

30 

Delaware 

27,794 

SI 

Illinois 

.30 

71.64 

24.006 

32 

Louisiana 

.397 

43.44 

14.621 

33 

Indiana... 

.295 
.392 

S&.SS 

&&.53 

19.851 

34 

Montana 

10,007 

85 

Missouri 

.38 

54.83 

10,386 

36 

Arkansas 

.275 

32.11 

11.651 

37 

Oklahoma 

.30 

48.22 

14,848 

38 

Ohio 

.256 
.25 
«.347 
.3W 
.22 

62.84 
44.66 
11.  M 

4i.se 

27.74 

24,499 

39 

Iowa 

18.057 

40 

Georgia 

4.817 

41 

Florida 

17,630 

42 

Alabama 

12,716 

43 

Tennessee 

.218 

20.80 

18,659 

44 

Kentucky 

.211 

39.88 

13,925 

45 

West  Virginia— 

.210 

31.43 

14,937 

46 

rtah 

•.20 

.18 

1.17 

84.48 

31.78 
26.14 

17.009 

47 

Texas 

17,623 

48 

New  Mexico 

15,822 

49 

Nevada 

.16 
».14 

30.62 
38.14 

25,570 

SO 

Ariu)na 

18,087 

1  Operating  and  capita!  eipendltnres  Mreported  by 
the  States  to  this  affloe  (Inclades  expendltarM  on  both 
retardation  and  mental  Ulnest).  

»  Per  capita  personal  Income  data  ramlsnea  Dy  L  om- 
merce  Department. 

I  5  years  of  data. 

•  3  years  of  data.  ^        _»   ,  . 

•  Expenditure  figures  for  S  States  wwe  not  reported  to 
tliis  office.    NIMU  expenditure  daU  was  used. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  are  focusing  our  aUentlon  on  an  area 
of  vital  interest  to  many— all  too  many— 
of  our  citiaens.  I  speak  of  the  victims, 
the  families  of  victims,  aind  the  dedicated 
workers  who  have  devoted  their  efforts 
to  the  national  problems  of  mental  ill- 
ness and  mental  retaoxlation. 

These  two  disabling  afflictions  affect 
their  victims  in  such  a  way  that  there 
is  UtUe  hope  for  recovery.  We  know  that 
the  mentally  retarded  have  no  chance  to 
develop  a  normal  Intelligence  but  they 
can  be  taught  to  work  within  their  ca- 
pacities. They  are  marked  with  their 
condition  from  birth.  In  recent  years, 
there  has  been  much  excitement  about 
new  methods  of  curing  the  mentally  Ill- 
psychoanalysis,  miracle  drugs,  group 
therapy— all  these  have  helped  some  of 

the  ill. 

Yet.  in  the  face  of  theae  diaooveriea  we 
still  have  hundreds  and  thonsanda  of  the 
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mentally  ill  Incaroermted  in  antiquated 
liutitutioDa— Instltuttons.  some  of  which 
are  not  tery  far  removed  from  the  ones 
Charles  XXekens  w  deplored.  We  have 
the  drugs,  bat  we  still  don't  have  the 
facilities  In  which  to  use  them  or  the 
qualified  people  to  administer  them  on 
any  sizable  scale.  We  have  the  psy- 
chiatrists and  the  psychologists,  but  not 
in  sufBcient  munbers  to  cope  with  the 
numbers  of  patients. 

It  is  beeauee  of  this  discrepancy- 
modem  sdeDoe  compeUng  with  out- 
moded Inelltutkms— that  the  following 
statement  ooold  be  made  in  1M3 : 

A  patlsnt's  fint  jmx  In  a  mental  hoapltal 
U  a  crtUoal  on*.  Tha  paUent  haa  a  SO-50 
cbanca  o«  ivecyvwlng  in  the  flrat  13  montha  of 
treatment.  By  tbe  Sd  year,  hla  chancee  of 
getting  out  are  1  in  16.  and  11  he  doeant 
respond,  b*  la  eent  to  a  back  ward  In  the  hos- 
pital, whar*  Utile  U  ever  done  for  a  patient. 

In  the  ttb  year  of  hU  hospital  aUy.  the 
odda  are  M  to  1  that  the  paUent  wlU  die 
there  (Look.  Feb.  36.  1968). 

The  patient  to  essence  is  left  to  fend 
for  hlmsdf.  He  Is  treated,  but  inade- 
quately. An  of  our  institutions  are  over- 
crowded. Cruelty  is  not  intended,  but 
when  the  capacity  of  our  institutions  is 
exceeded  the  staff  can  do  little  but  act 
as  custodlana. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  these  con- 
ditions be  remedied.  I  sincerely  believe 
that,  through  House  passage  of  S.  1578, 
we  can  assure  that  new.  more  effective 
programs  will  be  created  to  deal  with 
mental  dlaabUlUes. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  introduced  H.R. 
3947  and  HJEl.  3M8 — identical  to  the  ad - 
mlnistraUon  bills  H.R.  3689  and  H.R. 
3688  reepectlvely.  These  two  bills  par- 
allel the  proTlslons  of  titles  I  and  n  of 
8.  1676.  In  the  Senate  these  bills  were 
consolidated  and  implemented  by  a  sec- 
tion piOTldlng  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers of  mfi^^"y  retarded  and  other 
handicapped  children,  and  for  grants  for 
research  and  demonstration  projects.  It 
is  this  bill  we  are  debating  today.  I  feel 
that  the  construction  provisions  of  S. 
1576  have  been  enhanced  by  this  addi- 
tion, an  addition  which  can  only  lead  to 
full  and  comprehensive  use  of  the  facil- 
ities to  be  constructed. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  advan- 
tages of  the  proposed  community  centers 
for  mental  health  and  mental  retarda- 
tion. One  of  the  most  eloquent  state- 
ments to  support  of  these  provisions 
came  to  the  House  hearings  last  March. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Frazler,  of  the  National 
Association  tot  Mental  Health,  came  t>e- 
fore  the  Commerce  Committee  to  speak 
to  favor  of  HJl.  3888— the  bill  dealing 
with  construction  of  community  mental 
health  eentera  His  words  apply  not  only 
to  mental  lUness.  but  to  mental  retarda- 
tion as  welL  I  would  like  to  read  to  you 
from  his  testimony: 

The  tcagle  story  of  the  State  custodial  in- 
BUtutlooa  baa  bean  too  often  told  to  warrant 
repetition  la  detaU  here.  But  IX  all  the  aban- 
donment and  neglect,  all  the  Indifference  and 
apathy,  all  the  understafflng  and  inadequacy 
of  faclllttos — If  all  that  were  corrected  by 
some  mlracls  today,  and  It  would  truly  take  a 
mlracls  to  do  It — U  all  that  were  to  happen. 
It  woidd  Stm  not  provide  an  ultimately  satis- 
factory aolutton  to  the  problem,  nor  an  ulti- 
mately eatlafaetory  answer  to  the  needs  of 
the  mentaUy  lU. 


There  la  one  thing  that  phyalcaU  change 
can  never  do  for  theee  hospitals,  and  that 
U  to  remove  from  them  the  quaUty  of  aepa- 
rateness  and  difference.  Their  IsoUUon  and 
their  distance,  their  very  IdenUflcaUon  as 
custodial  InstltuUons  of  the  past,  their  very 
separatensas  from  the  community  and  hence 
from  the  mainstream  of  medicine  serve  to 
Intensify  and  to  make  chronic  the  condl- 
tlona  which  they  are  supposed  to  relieve 
ThU  U  not  Just  physical  alienation.  ThU  Is 
spiritual  and  philosophical  alienation;  and. 
even  more  Important,  it  is  medical  aliena- 
tion. So  long  as  we  continue  to  treat  mental 
Illness  away  from  the  community  and  away 
from  community  medical  facilities,  we  will 
see  the  gigantic  problem  of  mental  Illness 
Intensify  and  grow  worse 

We  must  not  allow  the  separation  Mr. 
Prazier  speaks  of  to  continue.  It  repre- 
sents an  injustice  to  the  community,  de- 
prived of  the  services  and  talents  of  the 
mentally  ill  and  the  mentally  retarded, 
as  well  as  to  the  patient,  deprived  of 
the  sense  of  accomplishment  and  useful- 
ness and.  more  important,  deprived  of 
the  chance  to  live  an  even  nearly  normal 
life. 

By  bringing  the  treatment  of  the 
mentaUy  retarded  into  the  community 
rather  than  relegating  It  to  isolated  sub- 
urban and  rural  sites,  we  are  creattog 
an  entirely  new  atmosphere  around  the 
problem.  In  the  past— and  even  to  the 
enlightened  1960&— mental  disabillUes 
have  been  shrouded  in  misundersUndtog 
and  fears.  Those  who  became  ill  were 
whisked  out  of  sight.  Now  all  forces  of 
the  community  will  be  able  to  see  the 
services  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
menUUy  disabled.  All  sectors  of  the 
community  will  be  able  to  Joto  in  the  ef- 
fort to  accustom  the  111  and  reUrded  to 
a  normal  life.  It  Is  hoped  that  these 
centers  will  be  as  well  accepted,  as  well 
supported— by  volunteers  and  private 
groups  as  well  as  local.  State  and  Fed- 
eral aid — as  are  the  hospitals  for  the 
treatment  of  the  physically  ill 

Last  Spring,  as  part  of  their  compre- 
hensive study  on  the  problems  of  mental 
retardation,  a  committee  from  the  Pres- 
ident's Panel  on  Mental  Retardation 
traveled  through  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
Their  report  should  be  of  n  ital  interest 
to  us  during  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  since  community  treatment  centers 
for  the  mentally  reUrded  are  well  es- 
tablished in  these  two  Scandinavian 
countries. 

A  statement  from  the  group's  summary 
shows,  to  our  disadvantage,  the  differ- 
ence In  the  programs  they  saw  and  the 
services  available  In  this  country. 

While  the  same  democratic  principles  of 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual  un- 
derlie programs  for  the  retarded  In  the 
United  States  as  well  as  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  the  Scandinavians  seem  to  have  at- 
tained a  fuller  degree  of  Implementation  than 
we  Their  total  commitment  In  terms  of 
state's  responsibility  toward  the  fullest  de- 
velopment of  each  retarded  IndlvlduaJ  by  a 
continuum  of  educational,  medical  and  so- 
cial services,  coiitnists  with  many  areas  of 
this  country  where  such  services  are  spotty, 
uncoordinated.  i.>t  unavailable  (report  of  the 
mission  to  Denmark  and  Sweden  by  the 
Pre.->ldent»  Panfl  on  Mental  Retardation,  p 
301 

The  empha-si.s  in  these  two  countries  i.s 
on  rehabilitation  of  the  retarded  so  that 
they   may   b«^   given   the   opportunity   to 


function  and  t)e  self -sufBcient  in  society. 
The  results  of  their  systems — which  in- 
clude a  variety  of  educational  and  voca- 
tional services  and  a  diversity  of  fa- 
cilities for  housing  and  caring  for  the 
retarded — have  had  rather  spectacular 
results.    According  to  this  report: 

A  foUowup  study  In  Sweden  of  children 
who  left  the  special  day  achooU  during  the 
years  193S-45  showed  that  one-third  were 
completely  seU-supporUng:  one-third  were 
partially  capable  of  self-supjxjrt;  and  one- 
third  still  needed  care.  A  study  of  the  year.s 
1946-50  showed  that  40  percent  were  capable 
of  self-support  and  about  47  percent  of  par- 
tial self-support. 

The  evidence  is  that  the  constructive 
approach  of  these  two  Scandinavian 
countries  has  shown  that  people  who 
have  long  been  considered  in  this  coun- 
try incapable  of  functioning  self-suffi- 
ciently  can  become  useful  citizens. 

The  Danish  Government  estimates 
that  its  costs  for  matotaining  a  patient 
in  an  institution  are  a  little  more  than 
$9  a  day.  The  comparable  costs  in  the 
United  States  are  M  per  day— with  some 
States  expending  as  little  as  $2.  But  the 
returns  on  the  Danish  investment  have 
far  exceeded  the  original  investment. 

By  authorizing  funds  for  the  building 
of  community  mental  health  centers  and 
facilities  for  the  treatment  and  research 
Into  the  problems  of  mental  retardation, 
we  are  investing  in  the  future  of  many 
Americans  who  have  had  all  too  little 
hope  for  a  future. 

I   heartily  urge  House  passage  of  S 

1576. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Wisconsin.     Mr 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MoRSKl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  as  a  nation,  we  have 
not  provided  adequately  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  mental  health  and 
mental  retardation.  This  fact  is  graph- 
ically illustrated  by  aging,  hazardous 
mental  Institutions.  Inadequate  individ- 
ual care,  and  the  presence  of  almost  6 
million  children  and  adults  In  America 
whose  ability  to  learn  and  adapt  to  so- 
ciety is  seriously  impaired. 

We  have  already  passed  legislation  to 
extend  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
communities  through  the  maternal  and 
child  health  programs.  The  legislation 
before  us  Is  another  Indispensable  part 
of  our  overall  determination  to  prevent 
mental  Illness  and  mental  retardation, 
to  provide  adequate  care  when  it  strikes, 
and  to  rehabillUte  sufferers  to  a  normal, 
productive  life  in  their  families  and 
communities. 

This  bill  introduces  a  new  concept  in 
our  treatment  of  victims  of  mental  IH- 
ne.ss:  Community  mental  health  centers. 
As  obvious  as  It  would  seem  that  patients 
are  more  likely  to  respond  to  treatment 
In  their  own  environments,  surrounded 
by  family  and  friends,  too  much  of  our 
efTort  in  this  field  has  involved  isolated 
institutions  where  patients  are  not 
tt-ealod  as  those  sufTering  from  sickness 
and  di.seai,e.  but  as  strange,  or  peculiar 
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people  who  must  be  kept  from  the  rest 
of  society.  Of  course,  we  have  made 
tremendous  strides  in  our  knowledge  and 
treatment  of  mental  illness  and  mental 
retardation,  but  how  far  we  have  still  to 
travel  Is  Indicated  by  the  large  number 
of  victims.  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
approve  this  bill  and  take  another  step 
in  the  direction  of  eliminating  the  tragic 
waste  in  human  talent  and  human  hap- 
piness which  the  present  levels  of  mental 
illness  represent. 

Mr.  FOGART^.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  us  deals  in  part  with  construc- 
tion of  research  and  service  facilities  for 
the  mentally  retarded  and  in  part  with 
construction  of  community  service  facil- 
ities for  the  mentally  ill.  It  also  has 
provisions  for  encouraging  the  training 
of  special  educators,  who  are  much 
needed  for  work  with  mentally  retarded, 
emotionally  disturbed,  and  physically 
handicapped  children,  including  the  deaf. 

The  bill  would  Implement  certain 
specific  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Panel  on  Mental  Retardation.  It 
should  be  passed  without  further  delay 
or  deletion.  Let  no  Member  of  Congress 
dwell  under  the  illusion,  however,  that 
it  Is  adequate  for  the  task.  I  have  stated 
publicly  on  numerous  occasions  that  the 
report  of  the  President's  Panel  on  Mental 
Retardation  Is  good  as  far  as  It  goes 
but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  The  bill 
before  us  falls  shockingly  short,  even  of 
the  very  moderate  recommendations  of 
the  Panel. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  in  this  House 
doubts  the  importance  of  either  mental 
illness  or  mental  retardation.  However, 
the  characteristic  problems  associated 
with  each  are  distinct  and  I  ask  this 
House  to  consider  each  in  Its  own  right 
according  to  its  own  merit.  To  take  a 
concrete  example,  the  average  number 
of  weeks  during  which  a  mentally  111  per- 
son requires  intensive  care  and  treat- 
ment is  being  dramatically  reduced. 
This  Is  a  trend  we  can  and  should  hasten 
through  creation  of  community  mental 
health  centers.  By  contrast  the  average 
number  of  years  during  which  a  seriously 
mentally  retarded  person  may  require 
care,  education  and  supervision  is  con- 
tinuing to  increase.  In  short,  the  mental 
retardation  problem  Is  going  to  get  worse 
before  it  gets  better.  It  will  get  better 
only  if  we  take  giant  steps  toward  both 
prevention  and  rehabilitation. 

We  have  no  cure  for  mental  retarda- 
tion. Hence,  prevention  must  be  pushed 
on  every  front.  Prevention  depends  upon 
research.  Scientists  tell  us  that  they 
have  spotted  more  than  100  causes  of 
mental  retardation,  many  quite  unre- 
lated to  one  another,  yet  the  majority  of 
cases  remain  "cause  unknown." 

The  first  part  of  S.  1576  offers  grants- 
in-aid  for  construction  of  laobratories 
and  other  facilities  for  research  related 
to  the  causes  or  amelioration  of  mental 
retardation  and  similar  developmental 
disorders.  The  language  of  the  bill  Is 
broad  but  the  official  testimony  made 
clear  that  the  amount  authorized  will  be 
entirely  absorbed  in  building  and  equip- 
ping eight  special  research  centers.  The 
President's  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation 
pointed  to  the  acute  shortage  of  space 
for  research.  It  Is  now  far  easier  to  ob- 
tain support  for  research  than  to  house 


it  decently.  Other  kinds  of  facilities  are 
needed  also,  especially  to  house  research 
In  the  psychological  and  educational  as- 
pects of  mental  retardation. 

These  are  not  adequately  provided  for 
either  In  this  bill  or  in  existing  legisla- 
tion. In  short,  this  bill  makes  a  contri- 
bution but  by  no  means  meets  the  need. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  passed  an  excellent 
bin  here,  H.R.  7544,  one  of  whose  objec- 
tives was  prevention  of  certain  forms  of 
mental  retardation  which  are  associated 
with  chlldbearing.  This  bill  authorized 
some  Initial  demonstration  projects. 
What  we  learn  from  these  pilot  pro- 
grams can  have  an  important  effect  in 
the  future,  but  we  deceive  ourselves  and 
the  public  if  we  presuppose  that  our 
action  will  bring  any  immediate  dra- 
matic reduction  In  the  urgent  need  for 
facilities  and  services  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  Those  bom  last  year,  and 
those  who  will  be  bom  next  year  will  be 
with  us  for  many  years  to  come. 

THE    PROBLEM    IS    COMPLEX 

The  problem  of  mental  retardation  Is 
exceptionally  complex.  That  simple 
statement  has  many  implications  for 
the  families  of  the  retarded,  for  phy- 
sicians, nurses,  educators,  psychologists, 
rehabilitation  personnel,  social  and  wel- 
fare workers,  lawyers,  clergymen,  and 
many  others  who  are  concerned  with 
various  kinds  of  human  needs.  It  also 
has  Implications  for  this  Congress. 

Congress  will  not  be  able  to  dispose 
of  this  problem  in  a  single  bill  or  a  single 
debate.  Every  major  agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  should  be,  and,  I  am  happy  to 
say.  Is.  at  long  last,  giving  attention  to 
this  problem,  as  it  relates  to  each 
agency's  own  function.  In  addition,  we 
must  expect  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  even  the  Etepart- 
ments  of  Interior  and  Agricultiu-e  to  con- 
cern themselves  to  some  extent  vrith 
aspects  of  this  problem.  Poor  pasturage 
for  cows,  'tor  example,  may  increase  the 
concentration  of  strontium  90  in  milk 
which.  If  allowed  to  proceed  beyond 
fninimnm  levels,  may  contribute  to 
mental  retardation  in  a  future  genera- 
tion. This  thought  should  be  of  con- 
cern to  at  least  four  Federal  depart- 
ments. 

Mental  retardation  is  a  complex  prob- 
lem because  it  originates  in  childhood 
and  continues  throughout  the  lifespan. 
Thus,  It  affects  more  than  5  million  peo- 
ple In  all  age  groups  in  our  population. 
Mental  retardation  is  a  complex  prob- 
lem because  it  occurs  in  so  many  forms 
and  degrees.  We  have  mildly  retarded, 
moderately  retarded,  severely  retarded. 
ftf>d  profoundly  retarded  people  whose 
medical,  educational,  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs  are  very  different  from  one 
another. 

Mental  retardation  is  a  complex  prob- 
lem for  the  individual  who  is  retarded. 
and  his  family,  because  it  affects  all 
aspects  of  his  living.  A  person  who  is 
leas  Intelligent  and  whose  mental  proc- 
esses are  Impaired  finds  it  harder  to 
learn,  to  work,  to  play,  to  travel,  or  to 
look  out  for  his  own  interests  as  well  as 
other  people  do.  However,  retarded  chil- 
dren and  retarded  adults  can  be  helped. 


and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  of  us  to  whom 
God  has  granted  fuller  faculties  to  ex- 
tend this  help  Uirough  our  personal 
efforts  and  through  the  efforts  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

LOCAL    SERVICES    ARE    NOW    DEVELOPING 

In  my  home  State  of  Rhode  Island  I 
have  seen  what  this  help  can  mean.  I 
have  seen  children  receiving  the  special 
instruction  to  which  they  can  respond, 
from  a  well-trained  and  dedicated 
teacher.  I  have  seen  children  who  can- 
not sit  still  in  an  ordinary  dentist's  chair, 
getting  their  teeth  attended  to  in  a  spe- 
cial dental  clinic  equipped  for  their  re- 
quirements. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  by  means  of 
a  very  small  grant  from  the  Children's 
Bureau  for  a  documentary  film,  it  has 
been  made  possible  to  carry  the  message 
of  the  success  of  this  clinic  to  other  parts 
of  the  country,  so  that  others  might  learn 
by  our  experience  in  Providence  and 
thus,  proceed  more  rapidly  and  efficiently 
toward  the  provision  of  such  services  in 
their  own  localities. 

I  have  seen  young  adults  too  retarded 
to  hold  an  ordinary  job,  nevertheless, 
contributing  to  the  economy  of  our  State 
and  Nation  through  productive  activities 
in  a  sheltered  workshop  supervised  by 
people  trained  to  understand  their  ca- 
pabilities and  limitations.  We  also  have 
specisdized  facilities  for  residential  care, 
public  and  private.  I  am  sure  that  other 
Members  of  the  House  are  familiar  with 
an  equal  variety  of  activities  in  their  own 
districts.  I  have  not  exhausted  the  list 
of  kinds  of  services  that  can  and  should 
properly  be  provided  by  cooperative  pub- 
lic and  private  effort,  local.  State,  and 
Federal,  and  none  of  those  I  have  men- 
tioned are  sufficiently  available  to  reach 
all  who  need  them. 

RELATIONS    OF    MENTAL    RETARDATION    TO    OTHER 
NEUROLOGICAL   AND   MENTAL   DISORDERS 

In  many  cases  a  particular  aspect  of 
the  mental  retardation  problem  is  closely 
tied  In  with  another  problem  of  concern 
to  this  House.  For  example,  the  needs 
for  specially  trained  teachers  for  the 
deaf  and  for  the  mentally  retarded,  are 
related  but  by  no  means  Identical  The 
problems  of  employment  of  the  mentally 
retarded  are  related  to  but  not  identical 
with  those  of  employment  of  other 
youths  with  minimal  education.  The 
problem  of  research  into  the  causes  of 
cerebral  palsy  is  one  which  cannot  be 
entirely  separated  from  the  problem  of 
research  into  certain  causes  of  mental 
retardation.  The  problem  of  providing  a 
minimum  decent  level  of  subsistence  for 
persons  who  cannot  earn  a  living  be- 
cause of  aging  or  other  cause  of  disabil- 
ity is  related  to  but  not  Identical  with 
the  problem  of  the  mentally  retarded 
person  who  has  never  been  able  to  con- 
tribute to  his  own  support.  The  problem 
of  mental  Incompetence  arising  from 
mental  retardation  Is  related  to  but  not 
identical  with  the  problem  of  Incom- 
petence arising  from  mental  Illness  or 
mental  deterioration. 

As  a  result  of  these  complex  relation- 
ships and  of  the  interest  of  Members  of 
this  Congress  and  others  In  this  very 
serious  national  problem,  we  have  had 
no  less  than  seven  distinct  major  pieces 
of  legislation  introduced  this  year  each 
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of  wMeli  h*ve  taartnc  on  aome  different 
aspect  of  tlito  proMwB  I  am  not  re- 
f errfnc  to  idntleal  or  •tmilar  bills  but  to 
bills  whl^  do  not  iB  any  sense  dupUcste 
each  other's  purpose  or  provisions. 
iMtMmJinam  nmoeocB)  n«  itas 
Seven  T»M<««#fc«  aco  I  had  the  honor  to 
present  to  thii  body  the  appropriations 
bill  for  the  Doputment  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welltare.  That  bin  will  make 
possible  some  additional  effort  to  com- 
bat mental  retardation  by  modest  ex- 
pansion of  procrams  which  are  permis- 
sible under  tmirtlrg  statutory  authority. 
ACTTOM  fos  PBSvnmnr  ajts  moical  cakz  kwo 

rLAJTMIMO 

Two  weeks  aco  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  received 
overwhelmlns  approval  from  this  body 
for  HJl.  7544.  tbe  Maternal  and  Child 
Health,  and  Mental  RetardaUon  Plan- 
ning Amendments  of  1M3.  That  bill,  as 
the  House  win  recall,  would  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  la  concerned  with 
four  significant  aspects  of  this  complex 
problem : 

First.  Prerentkm  through  more  ade- 
quate prenatal  and  Immediately  post- 
natal care  for  mothers  and  babies  who 
might  otherwlae  be  more  likely  to  con- 
tribute to  the  ton  of  mental  retardation. 

Second.  DIacnoels  and  treatment: 
Through  Increasing  the  celling  on  the 
existing — and  Tery  successful — maternal 
and  child  health  and  crippled  children 
serrlces.  so  that  remedial  assistance  can 
be  brought  to  those  children  among  our 
increasing  ehOd  poimlation.  who.  despite 
efforts  at  prev«sitlen.  do  develop  physical 
or  mental  haodleaps.  The  object  here 
is  to  render  serrlces  which  will  prevent  or 
reduce  dlsi^iUty  resulting  from  such 
handicaps  as  far  as  possible. 

Third.  Applied  program  research: 
Through  authority  to  permit  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  to  finance  applied  research 
projects  eloeeiy  rdated  to  maternal  and 
child  health  and  exlpi^ted  chUdren's  serv- 
ices. 

F^surth.  Plaimkig:  Through  provision 
of  t(Aen  one-ttme  grants  to  the  States 
to  promote  OMieh-needed  planning  and 
coordination  on  an  interagency  and 
interdepartamtal  basis  in  this  very  com- 
plex fleU  of  BMntal  retardation. 

None  of  the  above  In  any  way  author- 
izes Federal  participation  in  the  con- 
struction of  boOdlngs  to  house  either 
service  or  reoeardi  of  any  kind.  Nor. 
does  the  MU  pr«fvkwsty  debated  and 
passed  hi  thla  House  relate  its^  in  any 
way  to  the  nrgent  problon  of  Increasing 
the  supp^  of  properly  trained  special 
educators  to  edoeate  and  train  children 
with  mental  or  physical  handicaps. 
AcnoK  FOB  cowwuciiow  AWB  rmorMsioNAL 


These  subject*  are  dealt  with  in  S. 
1578.  the  bm  nofw  before  us,  the  Mental 
Retardation  FteQltles  and  Community 
Mental  Healtti  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963.  8.  187«  also  Incorporates.  In 
title  n.  authorlnttion  for  Federal  grants 
to  support  the  construction  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers.  I  agree, 
as  does  ahnost  everyone  who  has  studied 
these  two  bllii.  HJt  7544  and  S  157«.  In 
detail,  and  as  has  been  repeatedly  stated 
in  previous  ddbate.  that  there  is  no  dupli- 
cation between  the  construction  act  now 


before  us  and  the  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  already  passed  by  this 
House.  It  Is.  of  course,  possible  that  In 
the  future  a  research  worker  or  therapist 
whose  salary  Is  being  paid  in  part  out  of 
a  grant  under  H.R.  7544  might  be  carry- 
ing on  his  work  in  a  building  constructed 
with  the  funds  which  I  hope  we  will 
make  available  under  8  1576.  But  that 
is  not  duplication.     That  is  coordination 

TH«  BrcA»of>  or  onpuiCATio.v 

As  I  review  the  record,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  tills  House  Ls  a  bit  redundant  in  its 
concern  for  duplication.  In  a  field  as 
complex  as  this,  one  which  Ls  Interre- 
lated, by  Its  very  nature,  with  many 
others,  yet  not  adequately  covered  under 
any  existing  authorities,  there  Is  more 
real  danger  from  saps  than  from  over- 
laps or  duplication. 

No  MemlJers  of  this  House  can  \x  more 
conscious  of  the  possibilities  of  duplica- 
tion than  are  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Each  year  we  hear  the  various 
agency  heads  describe  their  programs 
and  it  Is  quite  clear  that,  where  human 
needs  are  concerned,  it  Is  not  possible  to 
make  complete  and  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions between  the  welfare  of  a  person 
and  his  health,  for  example,  or  between 
his  vocational  education  and  his  voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

I  share  the  conviction  of  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  it  is  our  obUga- 
tion  to  review  constantly  the  activities 
of  our  Federal  agencies  and  to  require 
that  they  work  in  a  complementary 
rather  than  competitive  manner  and 
that  they  communicate  and  coordinate 
with  one  another  on  the  common  goal: 
namely,  promoting  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  our  citizens.  There  are  situa- 
tions, however,  where  we  should  Insist 
that  this  be  brought  about  more  by 
administrative  accountability  than  by  a 
statutory  flat  which  may  do  an  injus- 
tice to  a  segment  of  our  population. 

Within  the  past  20  years,  the  mentally 
retarded  have  been  the  victims  of  Just 
such  a  specific  injustice  in  relation  to 
the  HUl-Burton  program.  Only  since 
1959  have  any  of  the  many  productive 
millions  of  dollars  expended  under  this 
excellent  program  been  allocated  for  con- 
struction of  any  facilities  specifically 
related  to  mental  retardation.  We  are 
appropriating  over  $200  million  an- 
nually for  hospital  construction  alone 
and  yet  in  1943,  the  most  favorable  year, 
only  $6  3  million  was  spent  for  mental 
retardation  facilities.  This  meager  al- 
location is  attributable  in  part  to  a  for- 
mer narrow  administrative  interpreta- 
tion of  congressional  intent  and  a  mis- 
conception as  to  the  ability  of  the 
mentally  retarded  to  respond  to  medical 
attention  It  is  also  due  to  inherent 
restrictions  in  the  statutory  authority 
which  do  not  permit  construction  of 
many  kinds  of  facilities  which  are  es- 
sential parts  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  combat  mental  retardation 

The  bill.  8.  1576.  makes  some  attempt 
to  remediate  this  longstanding  InJusUce 
by  permitting  grants  for  construction  of 
a  broader  range  of  mental  retardation 
facilities.  Specifically,  it  defines  a 
•facility  for  the  mentally  retarded  '  to 


mean  "a  facility  esp>eclally  designed  for 
the  diagnosis,  treatment,  education, 
training  or  custodial  care  of  the  men- 
tally retarded,  including  facilities  for 
training  specialists  and  sheltered  work- 
shops for  the  mentally  retarded,  but  only 
if  such  workshops  are  part  of  facilities 
which  provide  comprehensive  services 
for  the  mentally  retarded  "  The  la.st 
phra.se  is  designed  to  prevent  possible 
duplication  with  authority  which  might 
later  l>o  granted  by  the  Congress  if  and 
when  it  gets  around  to  considering  the 
pt^nding  vocational  rehabilitation  act. 
Unfortunately,  the  amounts  of  money 
to  be  made  available  under  S.  1576  arc 
totally  Inadequate  to  the  need.  The 
only  funds  provided  for  di-stribution  by 
the  States  in  accordance  with  the  State 
plans  for  construction  of  "facilities  for 
the  mentally  retarded"  are  those  au- 
thorized under  part  C  of  title  I  of  S 
1756  The  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  this  part  are  $12  5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1965  and  $15  million  for 
fiscal  1966. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  current  deficit 
of  physical  facilities  for  programs  for 
ihe  mentally  retarded  amounts  to  $3.2 
billion.  Needs  occasioned  by  popula- 
tion growth,  which  will  be  particularly 
pronounced  in  the  age  groups  among  the 
mentally  retarded  which  mast  critically 
require  service,  will  bring  this  total  to 
$4.6  billion  or  more  by  1970.  Construc- 
tion undertaken  in  1965  and  1966.  must, 
of  course,  be  aimed  at  needs  of  1970  and 
beyond. 

Obviously.  If  the  deficit  arising  from 
past  neglect  and  future  population 
growth  is  to  l)e  met,  construction  of  units 
for  day  care,  residential  care,  adult  ac- 
tivities centers,  sheltered  workshops, 
nursery  school  programs  and  the  like 
must  proceed  at  the  rate  of  at  least  one- 
hall  billion  dollars  a  year.  The  task  force 
of  the  President's  panel  concerned  with 
tl^is  matter  recommended  that  Federal 
contribution  to  overcoming  this  tre- 
mendous barrier  to  progress  be  not  less 
than  $50  million  annually,  a  modest 
fraction  of  the  need.  Against  this  need 
and  this  recommendation.  S.  1756  pro- 
poses to  appropriate  a  total  of  $27.5  mil- 
lion over  a  2-year  period. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  not  included  in 
this  amount  the  authority  granted  under 
part  B  for  project  grants,  for  construc- 
tion of  university  affiliated  facilities  for 
the  mentally  retarded.  This  provision 
is  important  and  valuable,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  place  too  much 
r«4iance  on  it  for  meeting  the  basic  needs 
for  housmg  of  service  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded  of  all  ages.  We  are  ail 
acutely  aware  that  many  mentally  re- 
tarded children  and  adults  live,  learn, 
and  work  in  towns  other  than  college 
towns.  Moreover,  the  total  appropria- 
tion contemplated,  for  the  3-year  period, 
for  construction  of  university  related 
service  facilities  amounts  to  only  $22.5 
million. 

Such  university  related  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate model  programs  of  hospital 
and  clinical  care  and  of  training  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  retarded  are  ur- 
gently needed  to  add  realistic  experience 
to  the  traming  of  physicians,  nurses,  aiKl 
.special  educators  of  the  retarded,  among 
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others,  and  to  facilitate  research.  The 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  are  already  empowered 
to  pive  grants  for  research  projects  or 
training  of  personnel  in  the  health 
related  fields,  once  the  buildings  are 
available. 

There  Is  not  now,  however,  adequate 
authority  for  the  training  of  personnel 
in  the  field  of  education  of  the  mentally 
retarded  and  handicapped.  The  pioneer 
legislation  which  I  sponsored  in  1958  and 
in  1961  on  behalf  of  the  retarded  and 
deaf  has  proven  that  many  young  people 
desire  to  enter  this  field  of  service  and 
that  scholarships,  fellowships,  trainee- 
ships,  and  teaching  grants  are  needed  to 
make  il  possible  for  them  to  prepare  for 
this  important  life  work.  Title  in  of 
S.  1576,  therefore,  very  appropriately 
complements  the  provisions  for  con- 
struction of  university  related  service 
facilities,  by  providing  such  stipends  and 
grants  on  a  sounder  basis  than  was  pos- 
sible In  the  Initial  legislation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dknt] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears 
to  me  that  we  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction  in  passing  S.  1576 — House  Re- 
port No.  694 — better  known  as  the  Men- 
tal Retardation  Facilities  and  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  interested  in 
the  serious  problems  of  mental  health 
legislation  find  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  this  area  of  public  health. 

One  thing  we  can  be  sure  of  and  his- 
tory will  so  record:  This  generation  of 
lawmakers  has  moved  further  In  their 
search  for  an  answer  to  the  age-old 
problems  of  mental  diseases  than  any 
other  generation  In  history. 

Opposition  to  this  legislation  can  only 
be  from  a  misguided  notion  that  we  can- 
not afford  expenditures  in  this  field  of 
endeavor.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

Of  all  the  moneys  this  Nation  has 
spent  in  this  decade,  both  here  and 
abroad,  none  will  bring  more  enduring 
and  beneficial  results. 

To  quote  President  Kennedy's  views: 

Mental  Illness  and  mental  retardation  are 
iiniong  our  most  critical  liealtb  problems. 
They  occur  more  frequently,  affect  more 
people,  require  more  prolonged  treatment, 
cause  more  suffering  by  the  families  of  the 
afflicted,  waste  more  of  our  human  resources. 
and  constitute  more  financial  drain  upon 
both  the  Public  Treasury  and  the  personal 
finances  of  the  individual  famlUes  than  any 
other   single   condition. 

If  we  launch  a  broad  new  mental  health 
program  now.  it  will  be  possible  within  a 
decade  or  two  to  reduce  the  number  of  pa- 
tients now  under  custodial  care  by  80  percent 
or  more.  Many  mentally  ill  can  be  helped 
to  remain  in  their  own  homes  without  hard- 
ship to  themselves  or  their  famUles.  Thoee 
who  are  hospitalized  can  be  helped  to  return 
to  their  own  communities.  All  but  a  small 
proportion  can  be  restored  to  useful  life.  We 
can  spare  them  and  their  families  much  of 
the  misery  which  mental  Illness  now  entails. 


We  can  save  public  funds  and  we  can  con- 
serve our  manpower  resources. 

On  February  5,  1963,  President  Ken- 
nedy became  the  first  President  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  program  to  combat 
mental  illness  and  retardation,  our  larg- 
est health  problem.  In  his  message  the 
President  set  forth  a  broad  program  cen- 
tered around  the  establishment  of  com- 
prehensive community  mental  health 
centers  designed  to  provide  more  rapid 
detention,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  mentally  ill. 

NEED  FOa  IXGISLATION 

Presently  about  800,000  persons  are 
confined  to  mental  Institutions  In  the 
United  States.  600,000  for  mental  illness 
and  200,000  for  mental  retardation. 

Each  year  another  1.5  million  persons 
receive  treatment  in  mental  institutions. 

Almost  20  percent  of  the  278  State 
mental  institutions  are  fire  and  health 
hazards.  Two-thirds  of  these  were 
opened  prior  to  1900. 

Of  the  530,000  persons  in  State  insti- 
tutions more  than  half  are  in  over- 
crowded institutions  housing  over  3,000 
patients.  Under  such  conditions  indi- 
vidual care  is  Impossible. 

The  majority  of  these  Institutions  have 
less  than  half  the  professional  staff  re- 
quired, with  less  than  1  psychiatrist  for 
every  360  mentally  ill  patients;  94  per- 
cent of  our  mental  hospitals  do  not 
merit  the  full  approval  of  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association;  and  45  percent 
of  the  patients  In  these  institutions  have 
been  there  continuously  for  10  years  or 
more. 

It  has  been  proven  that  two  out  of 
three  schizophrenics — the  largest  group 
of  mentally  ill — can  be  treated  and  re- 
leased within  6  months,  but,  under  pres- 
ent conditions  the  average  stay  in  an  in- 
stitution for  this  Illness  is  11  years. 

Of  the  278  hospitals  no  more  than  20 
percent  have  participated  in  innovations 
to  make  them  therapeutic  rather  than 
custodial  Institutions. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  530,000 
patients  institutionalized  In  State  hospi- 
tals receive  no  active  treatment  designed 
to  Improve  their  mental  condition. 

SENATK  ACTION 

On  May  27,  1963,  the  Senate  passed 
S.  1576  on  a  72-to-l  roUcall  vote — see 
Congressional  Record,  May  27,  1963, 
pages  9477-9479;  pages  9503-9530.  As 
passed,  the  bill  contains  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  administration's  program. 
The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  provides: 
first,  $848.5  million  for  a  10-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  States  and  to  public 
and  private  institutions  for  (a)  construc- 
tion of  research  centers  and  facilities  for 
treatment  of  mental  retardation;  (b) 
construction  of  community  centers  for 
care  and  treatment  of  mental  patients; 
(c)  portion  of  staflBng  costs  of  community 
mental  health  centers;  and  (a)  training 
teachers  of  mentally  111,  retarded  and 
handicapped  children. 

HOTTSZ   COMMmXX    ACTION     (H.    REPT.    NO.    694) 

The  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  favorably  reported 
an  amended  version  of  S.  1576  on  Augiist 
21,  1963— House  Report  No.  694. 

As  reported  the  bill  provides  $238  mil- 
lion for  a  3 -year  program  of  grants  for 


the  construction  of  mental  retardation 
facilities  and  research  centers;  and  com- 
munity mental  health  centers:  and  to 
train  teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded 
and  other  handicapped  children. 

The  amended  bill  provides  $610.5  mil- 
lion less  than  the  10 -year  program  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate.  The  most  sub- 
stantial cut  was  the  elimination  by  the 
committee  of  $427  million  for  an  8-year 
program  of  grants  to  help  In  the  Initial 
staffing  cost  of  the  community  mental 
health  centers. 

As  reported,  S.  1576,  as  amended,  pro- 
vides— first,  $70  million  over  3  years  in 
grants  for  construction  of  mental  re- 
tardation research  centers  and  facilities 
(a)  $20  million  for  construction  of  re- 
search centers — grants  to  pay  maximum 
of  75  percent  of  construction  costs;  (b) 
$22.5  million  for  construction  of  college 
or  university  associated  facilities — grants 
to  pay  maximum  of  75  percent  of  con- 
struction costs:  (c)  $27.7  million  for 
construction  of  public  and  other  non- 
profit facilities — grants  allocated  among 
States  and  will  pay  331/3  to  66%  percent 
of  costs:  (d)  $115  million  over  2  years  for 
construction  of  community  mental 
health  centers — grants  allocated  among 
the  States  and  will  pay  ZZV3  to  66% 
percent  of  costs;  (e)  $47  million  for  3 
years  in  grants  for  training  teachers  of 
mentally  retarded  and  other  handicapped 
children;  and  (f)  $6  million  for  3  years 
in  grants  for  research  or  demonstration 
projects  relating  to  education  of  the 
handicapped. 

These  facts  must  awaken  in  all  of  us  a 
desire  to  strike  a  blow  in  behalf  of  a  bet- 
ter program  for  a  great  number  of  hope- 
less and  helpless  victims  of  a  terrible  and 
destructive  disease. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of 
S.  1576,  the  Mental  Retardation  Facili- 
ties and  Commimity  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act  of  1963.  It  is  the  result 
of  a  recommendation  made  by  President 
Kennedy  for  the  establishment  of  com- 
prehensive community  health  centers 
designed  to  provide  more  rapid  deten- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
mentally  ill.  It  is  a  bold  new  approach 
to  attack  mental  illness  and  mental  re- 
tardation for  they  are  amcmg  our  most 
critical  health  problems. 

When  we  stop  and  consider  that  pres- 
ently about  800,000  persons  are  confined 
to  mental  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  600,000  for  mental  Illness  and 
200,000  for  mental  retardation,  and  that 
each  year  another  1.5  million  persons  re- 
ceive treatment  In  mental  Institutions,  it 
is  time  that  action  should  be  taken  to 
provide  adequate  facilities  to  combat 
these  diseases. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  that  this 
great  Nation  of  ours,  leaders  in  scientific 
achievements,  leaders  In  discovering  new 
products  and  means  of  making  our  way 
of  Ufe  easier,  has  failed  to  make  an  all- 
out  effort  to  seek  out  the  causes  of  men- 
tal illness  and  of  mental  retardation  and 
eradicate  them.  I  wonder  if  we  have 
failed  in  this  area  because  we  are 
ashamed  to  associate  ourselves  with  these 
afflicted  people  and  will  hide  this  knowl- 
edge if  it  strikes  In  our  own  families. 
Up  to  now  mental  illness  has  been  a 
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stigma  on  society  uid  we  have  tried  to 
erase  It  by  Igtwalng  It.  And  we  certainly 
have  been  auccoifiil  tn  Ignoring  it. 

Our  State  Inrtltatlons  for  the  mentally 
ill  are  greatly  otererowded.  which  makes 
It  impossible  to  provide  individual  care 
for  the  unfortnnate  soals  confined  in 
these  InstHatloru.  And  of  the  278  State 
mental  tnstltutloiM.  30  percent  of  them 
are  fire  and  health  hazards.  Two- thirds 
of  them  were  opened  prior  to  1900. 

These  institutions  are  understaffed, 
with  the  majority  of  them  having  only 
one  psychiatrist  for  every  360  mentally 
lU  patients.  And  yet  facts  show  that 
two  out  of  three  schizophrenics — the 
largest  group  of  mentally  111 — can  be 
treated  and  released  within  6  months. 
but.  under  present  conditions,  the  aver- 
age stay  In  an  institution  for  this  illness 
is  11  years.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
530.000  patients  institutionalized  in  State 
hospitals  receive  no  active  treatment  de- 
signed to  improfve  their  mental  condi- 
tion. This  is  deplorable  in  this  modem 
day  and  age.  These  are  human  beings 
and  deserve  to  be  treated  as  such.  To 
allow  these  people  to  slowly  deteriorate 
is  a  waste  of  human  resources. 

We  have  taken  too  long  in  acting  to 
help  these  poor  people.  If  we  concen- 
trate on  proTldlnc  proper  care  for  these 
unfortimate,  and  research  for  new  cures 
for  their  aiBictions.  we  can  return  a  num- 
ber of  them  to  society.  Through  con- 
certed effort  maybe  one  day  we  can  check 
the  disease  and  isolate  it  to  a  minimum 
of  persons. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  are  finally  taking 
steps  to  remore  the  cloak  of  ignorance 
surrounding  mental  illness  and  mental 
retardation.  Tills  bin  before  us  is  a 
humanitarian  measure.  By  approving  it 
we  can  begin  construction  of  mental  re- 
tardation facilities  and  research  centers: 
and  commxmlty  health  centers,  and  to 
train  teachera  of  the  mentally  retarded 
and  other  handicapped  children. 

S.  1576  Is  ona  of  the  most  important 
bills  that  we  wlU  consider  in  this  Con- 
gress. It  desenrca  the  full  support  of  this 
body  and  I  ask  for  its  unanimous  ap- 
proval 

Mr.  PEPPBR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  thla  kgldatlon.  On  March 
26,  1963.  I  appeared  as  the  first  witness 
before  the  Sabeonmiittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Safety  on  this  legislation.  In 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Daring  Worid  War  n  I  was  chairman 
of  the  Subcomadttee  on  Wartime  Health 
and  Education  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  which  made  a 
study  of  the  protdems  and  needs  with  re- 
spect to  mental  Illness  and  mental  ill 
health  in  the  United  States.  That  sub- 
committee held  a  number  of  hearings 
on  the  health  needs  of  our  veterans  and 
our  dvUlan  population. 

In  January  1M5  the  subcommittee  Is- 
sued its  Intarim  report  No.  3  in  which 
the  staggerinc  extent  <A  mental  illness 
was  first  dladand.  For  example,  the 
reptxt  pointed  out  that  of  4.212,000 
younc  men  It  to  37  years  of  age  who 
were  rejected  for  military  duty  by  the 
Selective  Sanrlee  as  of  June  1,  1944. 
1.382.000  or  OTsr  3S  percent  of  the  total 


rejected   were  for  mental  diseases  and 
deficiencies.    The  report  stated: 

It  ha«  long  been  known  that  approximately 
two-Uilrda  of  the  lllneM  encountered  In  gen- 
eriLl  medlc&i  practice  is  eeaentlally  neuropey- 
ch»*trlc  In  origin  and  that  haU  ul  the  pa- 
tient* In  boapltala  at  any  one  time  are  there 
because  of  !>erlou8  mental  duurders  Indeed. 
one  may  saiely  predict  th.it  In  any  nr^up  of 
15-year-ulds  1  out  of  32  will  someday  be  com- 
mitted to  a  mental  Institution 

Our  subcommittee  recommended  the 
establLshmeiit  of  community  psychiatric 
clinics,  hospitals  in  planned  medical  cen- 
ters, and  for  the  trainiiiK  and  education 
of  professional  personnel.  The  subcom- 
mittee said: 

From  a  longer  range  p«.>lnt  of  view,  the 
estabUahmeut  of  child-guidance  clinics  in  hII 
communities  Is  urgently  needed  to  prtnfiit 
eirly  social  maladjustments 

In  1946  the  late  Honorable  Percy 
Priest.  Representative  from  Tennessee, 
sponsored  H  R  4512.  and  I  .sponsored  in 
the  Senate  S.  1160.  These  two  bills  were 
merged  Into  Public  Law  487  of  the  79th 
Congress  which  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  at  Bothesda.  a  broad  national 
program  of  research  into  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  mental  ill  health,  training 
of  personnel  In  the  treatment  of  psychi- 
atric disorders  with  some  experimental 
research  in  community  mental  health 
centers. 

This  act  gave  the  impetus  to  Congress 
for  a  rapid  growth  in  the  appropriations 
for  a  national  mental  health  program. 
ThLs  growth  is  reflected  in  the  following 
figures  of  Federal  funds  provided  in  1946. 
1950.  and  1963.  Funds  for  this  activity 
were  $66,000  in  1946;  $10,019,000  in  1950. 
axid  $143,599,000  in  1963. 

My  Interest  in  this  legislation  is  of  long 
standing,  and  I  strongly  support  it  and 
urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
regret  that  the  committee  has  found  it 
necessary  to  cut  so  deeply  Into  the  funds 
for  the  mental  health  bill,  and  particu- 
larly into  the  funds  earmarked  for  the 
staffing  of  conunimity  mental  health 
centers,  which  I  feel  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  bill. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  legislation 
as  finally  enacted  will  authorize  funds 
for  stafllng  as  well  as  for  the  other  pur- 
poses in  the  bill.  I  might  ^y  that  this 
is  a  hope  which  is  shared  by  many  phy- 
sicians and  mental  health  associations  in 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana. 

A  sampling  of  my  correspondence  on 
this  subject  indicates  that  my  constitu- 
ents are  fully  aware  of  the  need  for  this 
legislation.  For  example.  Dr.  Richard  L. 
See.  president  of  the  Elkhart  Country 
Association  for  Mental  Health,  wrote  to 
me: 

The  Elikhart  .\asoclatlon  for  Mental  Health 
has  followed  with  great  Interest  and  concern 
the  House  action  nn  S.  1576.  We  regret  the 
slash  by  $258  million  made  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  Ray  Swanson,  president.  La  Porte 
County.  Ind.,  Association  for  Mental 
Health.  Inc..  wrote: 

We  of  Che  La  Porte  County  Aasoclatlon  are 
proud  of  our  record  of  dedicated  service  in 
tb*  flght  against  the  Increasingly  alarming 


problem  of  mental  Illness  Perhaps  because 
we  have.  lt>c«ted  In  our  county  In  your  dis- 
trict— the  finest  mental  hospital  In  the  State, 
we  are  more  and  more  aware  that  the  rising 
incidence  of  mental  illness  and  mountui>< 
costs  of  custodial  Institutions  such  iis  Beatty 
Mcnuirlnl  Hi>spitHJ.  sirnuKly  Indicate  thai 
present  fitcilltles  are  bocDniliig  inadequate  f<ir 
the  rchabilltntlon  of  our  mentally  HI  citi- 
zens Indeed.  It  Is  now  accepted  by  the  en- 
lightened leadership  In  this  war  against  men- 
tal Illness  that  custodial  Institutions  are  nnt 
the  complete  answer  to  the  problem. 

We  believe  that  the  unanimity  of  support 
•.^>T  the  objectives  of  H  R.  3677  and  3678  by 
e\ery  ment.il  health  agency  will  ha\e  already 
reciimmended  them  to  your  be.st  efTorts  We 
add  herewith  our  personal  entreaty 

Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Reed,  executive  secre- 
tary. St.  Joseph  County  Association  for 
Mental  Health,  Inc..  wrote: 

ElTectlve  treatment  for  the  mentally  111 
within  the  community  can  mean  a  long  stride 
forward  in  our  efforts  to  alleviate  the  sulTer- 
i:;g  of  the  mentally  111  luid  their  families  and 
o.Ter  II  much  better  chance  for  early  recovery 
and  a  return  to  productive  living. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  many 
other  letters  from  physicians  and  or- 
ganizations who  are  concerned  with  the 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill,  and  in 
every  instance  their  support  for  this  leg- 
islation was  enthusiastic.  I  am  indeed 
hoi)eful  that  the  final  bill  will  more 
nearly  reflect  what  I  am  sure  is  both  a 
public  recognition  of  the  problem  of 
mental  illness  and  a  public  willingness 
to  support  legislation  to  enable  us  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  BolandI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  favor  of  this  bill  (8.  1576)  to  provide 
assistance  in  combating  mental  retarda- 
tion through  grants  for  construction  of 
research  centers  and  facilities  related  to 
the  mentally  retarded;  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  in  the  construction  of 
commimity  mental  health  centers:  and 
financial  assistance  in  the  training  of 
teachers  of  children  who  are  mentally 
retarded  or  mentally  ill  as  well  as  other 
handicapped  children. 

This  legislation  before  us  today  em- 
bodies the  substance  of  my  two  bills. 
HJl.  4622  and  H.R.  4623.  introduced 
on  March  7.  and  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  President  Kennedy  to 
launch  a  major  national  effort  in  behalf 
of  the  mentally  ill  and  retarded.  I  say 
■  launch"  to  describe  the  purpose  of  these 
two  bills,  because  I  feel  the  President, 
lumseif.  christened  this  national  effort 
when  he  delivered  his  moving  and  com- 
prehensive message  to  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 5  of  this  year  outlining  the  breadth 
of  the  program  he  hopes  we  will  enact 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Kennedy  did 
not  mince  his  words  in  telling  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  that  the  twin  prob- 
lems of  the  mentally  ill  and  retarded  are 
the  responsibility  of  everyone: 

The  time  has  come  for  a  bold  new  ap- 
proach     New  medical,  scientific,  and  social 
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tools  and  Insights  are  now  available.  A 
series  of  comprehensive  studies  Initiated  by 
the  Congress,  the  executive  branch  and  In- 
terested private  group*  have  been  completed 
and  all  point  In  the  saaie  direction. 

Governments  at  every  level — Federal, 
stale,  and  local — private  foundations  and 
individual  citizens  must  all  face  up  to  their 
responsibilities   In  this  area. 

The  impact  of  President  Kennedy's 
proposed  program  was  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  sent  to  Congress  in  the 
form  of  a  historic,  "first  time"  special 
message  on  mental  illness  and  mental 
retardation.  Never  before  have  these 
two  problem  areas  been  placed  before  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  by 
way  of  a  special  Presidential  message.  I 
am  sure  that  it  was  done.  In  this  way,  to 
dramatize  the  magnitude  and  seriousness 
of  the  problem. 

Mental  Illness  and  mental  retardation 
are  among  our  most  critical  health  prob- 
lems. They  occur  more  frequently,  af- 
fect more  people,  require  more  prolonged 
treatment,  cause  more  suffering  by  the 
families  afflicted,  waste  more  of  our  hu- 
man resources,  and  constitute  more 
financial  drain  upon  the  Public  Treasury 
and  personal  finances  of  the  individual 
families  than  any  other  single  condition. 

The  backbone  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram Is  contained  In  the  two  bills  I 
introduced,  and  has  been  incorporated 
into  this  bill  before  us  now.  This  is  a 
bold  new  approach  to  the  problem  of 
mental  illness  and  mental  retardation — 
the  idea  of  having  programs  that  are 
essentially  community  oriented  and  ad- 
ministered. Moreover,  the  legislation 
would  provide  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  where  much  of  the  future  work 
in  mental  health  and  mental  retarda- 
tion will  take  place  for  years  to  come — 
the  community  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  the 
foundation,  and  a  good  solid  foundation, 
upon  which  future  programs  in  this 
field  can  grow.  Title  in  of  the  bill 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $47 
million  over  3  years  beginning  fiscal 
year  1964,  to  extend  and  strengthen  the 
existing  programs  for  training  teachers 
of  mentally  retarded  children,  and  to 
expand  these  programs  to  include  the 
training  of  teachers  of  other  handi- 
capped children  such  as  the  visually 
handicapped,  the  speech  impaired,  and 
the  emotionally  disturbed. 

I  strongly  favor  this  title  which  would 
also  authorize  the  appropriation  of  $6 
million  over  the  3  years  beginning  fiscal 
year  1964  to  finance  grants  for  research 
or  demonstration  projects  relating  to  the 
education  of  the  handicapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  3  years  ago  I  sponsored 
legislation  which  was  enacted  into  law 
2  years  ago  setting  up  the  existing  pro- 
grams for  training  teachers  of  the  deaf 
children,  and  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
extension  of  this  program  is  embodied 
in  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  provisions  for 
staffing  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters be  restored  to  this  legislation.  I 
received  a  telegram  today  from  Dr. 
Martha  M.  Eliot,  chairman  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Committee  on  Children  and 
Youth  in  Boston,  concerning  this  pro- 


vision and  ask  that  it  be  included  with 
my  remarks: 

Ete  8.  1M7. 

Hon.  Bdwabo  P.  Boland, 
House  Office  Building, 
Wtuhington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  urge  that  provisions  for  stalBng 
commtinlty  mental  health  centers  not  only 
be  restored  to  conununlty  mental  health  bill, 
but  that  bin  be  amended  to  provide  con- 
tinuing financial  support  for  stafOng  at  76 
percent  level.  Failure  to  provide  for  staffing 
wlU  cripple  or  destroy  this  critically  impor- 
tant  legislation. 

Maktha  M.  Bliot,  MJ>., 
Chairman,  Massachusetts  Committee  on 
Children  and  Youth. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  support  a  pro- 
gram in  an  area  of  health  that  is  often 
overlooked  or  avoided.  Nearly  one -half 
of  the  Nation's  hospital  beds  are  oc- 
cupied by  patients  suffering  from  mental 
Illness.  The  efforts  of  many  dedicated 
people  have  overcome  the  past  public 
prejudices  with  respect  to  the  mentally 
ill.  and  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  see  that 
the  needs  that  have  been  brought  to 
light  are  adequately  met. 

Since  this  bill  proposes  new  research 
centers,  new  clinical  facilities,  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers,  and  teacher 
training,  all  new  Federal  programs,  I 
am  pleased  to  see  a  limitation  of  3  years 
on  the  prograun,  In  contrast  to  the  8-year 
program  envisioned  by  the  other  body. 
There  is  a  definite  need  to  check  on  re- 
sults, and  on  future  needs  before  such 
a  long  period  as  8  years  goes  by. 

This  limitation  has  also  decreased  the 
authorizations  to  manageable  sizes, 
without  prejudicing  future  needs.  I 
hope,  too,  that  the  elimination  of  Fed- 
eral payments  for  personnel  at  local 
clinics  will  remain  in  the  bill  in  confer- 
ence, since  It  places  the  responsibility 
on  the  local  level  for  the  conduct  of  the 
health  care,  where  is  belongs. 

Twenty  million  dollars  of  the  authori- 
sation would  be  allocated  to  pay  the  cost 
for  new  research  centers  designed  to  de- 
velop new  knowledge  for  the  prevention 
and  rcure  of  mental  retardation.  Cou- 
pled with  the  $53  million  made  available 
for  training  teachers  and  educating  the 
handicapped,  this  bill  meets  needs  that 
are  particularly  acute  among  the  young. 
I  consider  S.  1576  to  be  an  opportimlty 
for  the  future  that  all  Americans  can  be 
proud  of  today. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation, 
and  wish  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  for 
having  brought  before  the  House  this 
much  needed  legislation  to  bring  relief 
from  and  assistance  to  mental  retarda- 
tion and  mental  illness. 

This  approach  of  supporting  commu- 
nity facilities  for  the  treatment  of  men- 
tal illness,  and  community  facilities  for 
training  the  mentally  retarded,  as  well 
as  clinics  to  Investigate  and  combat  the 
causes  of  mental  retardation,  will  not 
only  rescue  the  human  lives  Involved,  but 
reduce  the  cost  in  these  fields.  In  the 
case  of  mental  Illness,  the  treatment  at 
local  community  facilities  is  already 
known  to  be  more  successful — In  such 
circumstances,  the  mental  patient,  by  al- 
ready established  records,  would  have  9 


chances  in  10  of  recovery,  and  in  a  much 
shorter  period  of  time;  whereas  mental 
patients  "warehoused"  in  a  mental  in- 
stitution after  4  years  would  have  less 
than  1  chance  In  5  of  recovery.  The 
cost  of  local  community-facility  treat- 
ment is  only  one-third  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing, feeding,  and  treating  a  mental  pa- 
tient in  an  institution.  We  have  much 
less  experience  with  the  mentally  retard- 
ed, but  undoubtedly,  it  would  follow  the 
same  pattern. 

In  this  field,  we  suffer  greatly  from  the 
lack  of  adequate  facilities  aiid  the  ab- 
sence of  a  coordinated  program.  The 
care  is  largely  of  a  custodial  nature  in 
crowded  facilities.  The  cost  of  caring  for 
the  retarded  person  is  three  to  four  times 
the  cost  of  educating  and  rearing  the 
normal  child. 

I  submit  that  with  greater  investiga- 
tion and  experience,  we  will  reduce  the 
per  capita  cost  of  treating  and  training 
the  mentally  retarded,  and  experience 
the  pleasure  of  rescuing  these  human 
lives.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  legisla- 
tion.          

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Flynt]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  care 
and  treatment  of  those  suffering  from 
mental  Illness  and  mental  retardation 
has  long  been  a  neglected  area  of  medi- 
cal research.  For  years  society  has  vir- 
tually ostracized  those  suffering  from 
mental  Illness  and  other  handicaps,  due 
to  apathy,  ignorance,  fear,  and  a  general 
lack  of  understanding  of  their  condi- 
tion. During  the  past  few  years  there 
has  been  an  increased  effort  to  encour- 
age research  in  thus  £U'ea  and  to  better 
educate  the  general  public  on  mental 
health  problems  and  to  make  them  more 
aware  of  the  critical  need  in  this  field. 

This  bill,  S.  1576,  presents  a  unique 
opportunity  for  the  Congress  to  accept 
its  responsibility  in  the  area  of  mental 
health.  The  program  outlined  in  this 
legislation  would  be  a  full-scale  assault 
on  the  entire  mental  health  problem. 
This  bill  would  authorize  grants  for  the 
construction  of  research  facilities  to 
overcome  our  general  lack  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  causes  of  mental  re- 
tardation; it  would  authorize  Federal 
participation  in  the  construction  of 
community  mental  health  facilities, 
which  have  proved  a  valuable  tool  in 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  mental 
patients  requiring  permanent  institu- 
tional care;  it  would  also  provide  schol- 
arships for  the  training  of  teachers  spe- 
cially trained  to  teach  mentally  ill,  men- 
tally retarded,  and  otherwise  handi- 
capped children. 

During  several  years'  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  with  my  col- 
leagues I  became  aware  of  the  pressing 
need  for  this  legislation.  I  commend 
the  committee  and  its  able  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Harris]  on  the  presentation  and  expla- 
nation of  this  bill.    They  have  done  an 
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outsUnding  piece  of  work  and  deserve 
the  oommaidattoin  of  the  Houm. 

Tbe  NaUooal  Anoclmtlon  for  Mental 
Health  has  pointed  out  that  one  of  every 
10  peraom  baa  •ome  form  of  mental  or 
emotloraal  ISneM  that  needs  psychiatric 
treatment  This  dramatic  statistic 
points  to  the  Tltal  iveed  for  immediate 
action  in  this  field.  Bir.  Chairman.  I 
support  this  legUOation  and  respectfully 
urge  its  approral  by  this  body. 

Mr.    DONOHUE.     Mr.    Chairman.     I 
most  earnestly  urge  urumlmous  approval 
of  the  fundamental  objective  contained 
in  this  measmre  before  us.  8  1578.  namely 
to  provide  for  the  cooperation   of   the 
Federal   Government    and    the    various 
States  In  flirting   against   two  of   our 
major  national  health  problems,  mental 
retardation  and  mental   illness      I  also 
very  earnestly  hope  that  provisions  will 
be  adopted  here  to  permit  the  adequate 
staffing  of  the  research  centers  and  facili- 
ties Involved,   because  it   would   appear 
obvious  that  the  best   facilities   in   the 
world  cannot  be  used  for  maximum  bene- 
fit unless  and  until  they  are  adequately 
staffed  by  professionally  tramed  people, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  mental  health 
Authoritative  statistics  reveal  that  ap- 
proximately 800.000  individuals  are  now 
confined  to  this  country  s  mental  insti- 
tutions:  600,000  for  mental   illness  and 
over    200,000    for    mental     retardation 
Each  year  nearly  I'a  million  people  are 
treated   in  these   institutions      Further 
statistics  disclose  that  the  average  ex- 
penditure for  care  per  patient  in  State 
facilities  Is  r»ot  more  than  %A  a  day.  and 
in  some  the  average  is  less  than  $2  per 
day.     It  would,   indeed,   be   difficult   to 
attempt  to  measure  the  immaterial  cost 
m    terms    of    family    misery,    personal 
tragedy,    and     loss    of    untold     human 
talents. 

This  bill  represents  a  lecoKnition  and 
an  attemi^ed  correction  of  a  dark 
shadow  that  has  hovered  over  our  Amer- 
ican society  for  too  long,  namely  the 
tendency  to  take  mentally  ill  or  disturbed 
Individuals  and  remove  them  to  some  re- 
mote and  questionable  treatment  insti- 
tution, with  the  unfortunate  and  un- 
happy thought  that  there  wa.s  no  way 
to  help  them  toward  recovery 

Today,  with  modem  psychiatry  and 
treatment  we  realize  that  with  proper 
care,  guidance,  and  encouragement,  a 
great  many  of  these  people  can  be  cured 
and  enabled  to  go  back  again  into  their 
communities  to  pursue  useful  lives. 

Today,  thank  providence,  we  realize 
that  many  hxmdreds  of  our  young  boys 
and  girls  with  some  mental  defects  can, 
with  patient  care  and  modern  treatment, 
be  trained  to  regain  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  obtain  gainful  employment; 
in  other  words  their  lives  have  been  truly 
saved,  and  the  Nation  has  been  greatly 
benefited.  I  submit  that  we  have  now 
reached  the  point  in  our  history  where 
this  national  problem  should  be  vigor- 
ously pursued  in  the  public  Interest  and 
this  bill  is  the  means  through  which  we 
can  accelerate  that  pursuit. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  meas- 
ure is  to  provide  centers  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  mentally  ill  so  that 
such  persons  may  be  treated  in  the  cen- 
ters under  ordinary    living   conditions. 


In  many  Instances  they  will  be  able  to 
remain  within  their  own  homes,  with 
their  own  families  in  normal  surround- 
ings and  be  treated  by  psychiatrLsts  In 
their  own  community 

Mr  Chairman,  mental  illness  has  no 
respect  for  Income  or  social  class;  It  can 
occur  in  rural  areas  as  readily  as  in 
the  metropolitan,  in  the  richest  reglon.s 
as  well  as  in  the  poorest 

Thankfully,  we  are  Kxlay  undergoliiK 
practically  a  revolution  in  the  advanced 
professional  and  technological  care  of 
the  mentally  ill  Concepts  of  treatment 
and  care  have  drastically  changed  In 
modern  times,  and  they  call  for  new 
types  of  community-based  hospital  facili- 
ties with  adequate  staffing  In  order  to 
speedily  get  under  construction  these  vi- 
tally needed  new  community -based 
treatment  centers  a  sjH'Clal  financial  Im- 
petus Ls  required  and  it  Ls  quite  gener- 
ally agreed  among  the  authorities  that 
Federal  matching  money  ofTers  the  k)e.st 
meaixs  to  expedite  this  program 

The  various  States  have  done  a  re- 
markable Job  In  then  war  against  men- 
tal retardation  and  Illness,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain there  Is  no  Intention,  now,  on  the 
part  of  any  State  to  reduce  this  effort, 
but  they  need  help  to  expand  their  ef- 
fort and  they  need  it  now  I  ask  you 
to  approve  this  mea.suie  m  the  national 
Interest,  without  delay 

Mr  ALGER  Mi  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  m  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN  Ls  Uiere  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  uentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  nu  ubjeclion 
Mr  ALGER.  Mr  Chairman  who  Is 
going  to  foot  the  bill?  Of  coui.se,  we  are 
all  for  helping  the  mentally  retarded 
We  should  debate  tlie  merits  of  the  Fed- 
eral role,  State  and  local  governments 
role,  and  private  facilities. 

But  deficit  financing  once  again  over- 
shadows the  merits  of  legislation  during 
our  deliberations.  How  can  we  discuss 
the  merits  of  any  spending  proposition 
when  we  do  not  have  the  money  So  we 
charge  the  cost  to  the  future.  Can  we 
take  comfort  from  such  refusal  to  face 
up  to  fiscal  respon.sibility  by  assuring 
each  other  we  want  lo  help  the  mentally 
retarded. 

If  indeed  the  menus  of  this  mentally 
retarded  facilities  construction  are  so 
worthy,  why  must  we  overlook  how  it 
will  be  paid  for.  a.s  thouuh  cost  does  not 
matter. 

We  are  told  that  the  States  anxd  local- 
ities lack  the  financial  means.  Well, 
where  do  we  get  the  Federal  funds — from 
the  same  States  and  localities  through 
Individual  and  corporate  taxes.  There 
Is  no  other  or  magical  .source  of  Federal 
funds  for  Federal  programs 

In  this  bill  we  are  talking  about  ex- 
penditures of  $238  million  or  $850  million 
in  the  Senate  version.  Where  is  this 
money  we  are  going  to  spend'' 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  legislation 
there  is  more  to  be  said  for  Federal  re- 
search projects  as  I  see  it  than  con- 
struction of  other  facilities  m  a  matching 
grant.  The  latter  can  be  done  through 
existing  State  and  local  programs.  So 
can  teacher  training  and  staffing. 


The  private  sector  must  not  be  down- 
graded nor  impoverished  by  competing 
Federal  encroachment. 

If  the  Federal  Government  would  bal- 
ance the  budget,  reduce  taxes,  and  debt; 
the  private  .sector  and  State  and  local 
government  could  do  much  more 
Therein  lies  the  answer  as  I  see  It. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  have  been  on  duty  today  at 
the  United  Nations  attending  the  session 
as  one  of  the  congressional  observers  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Outer  Space 

I  took  a  plane  back,  on  notice  from 
my  office,  but  was  delayed  by  traffic  at 
the  National  Airport.  If  I  had  been 
present  during  the  rollcall.  I  would  have 
voted  aye  on  8.   1576  this  afternoon. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Chairman.  I  ri.sp 
in  support  of  this  vei-y  important  legisla- 
tion which  \^lll  go  a  long  way  In  helping 
the  United  States  establish  facilities  to 
combat  mental  retardation. 

This  Is  a  bold  and  Imaginative  pro- 
gram. It  has  drawn  the  support  of 
ouustandlng  Amerlcaiis  throughout  the 
country  who  realize  the  tremendous  need 
that  exisus  today  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem of  mental  retardation. 

Mr  Chairman.  It  has  always  seemed 
tragically  paradoxical  to  me  that  during 
the  past  2.000  years  of  civilized  history, 
mankind  has  been  able  to  make  fantastic 
progress  In  virtually  evei-y  single  field  of 
human  endeavor  except  In  the  field  of 
mental  retardation. 

Mankind  has  witnessed  Imposing  med- 
ical breakthroughs;  science  has  learned 
to  harness  the  atom;  we  have  spent  bll- 
lioixs  of  dollars  In  reaching  for  the  moon, 
and  yet,  Mr  Speaker,  throughout  our 
land,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families 
have  suffered  the  great  pain  of  seeing 
one  of  their  loved  ones  afflicted  with 
mental  retardation. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee for  bringing  this  very  important 
piece  of  legislation  before  us  today.  This 
bill  proposes  to  meet  the  tragic  problem 
of  mental  retardation  with  a  vigor  and 
determination  unequaled  In  our  history. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  letter  which  I  recently  received  from 
Mr.  Stuart  List,  publisher  of  Chicago's 
American.  In  support  of  this  legislation 
Mr  List  Is  known  not  only  through- 
out Chicago  but  also  throughout  the 
entire  United  States  for  his  dedicated 
interest  In  trying  to  help  resolve  our 
Nation's  problem  of  mental  retardation 
among  young  people.  Mr.  List  is  one  of 
Chicago's  most  outstanding  cltlzeiis  who. 
as  a  working  newspaperman  all  of  hi.s 
life,  has  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
first  hand  the  social  erosion  that  fol- 
lows in  the  wake  of  mental  retardation 
among  our  citizens.  Chicago's  Amer- 
ican, which  Mr.  List  heads  as  publisher, 
has  been  In  the  forefront  for  many  years 
in  leading  the  fight  in  our  community  to 
establish  adequate  facilities  to  deal  with 
this  tragic  problem  of  mental  retarda- 
tion. You  can  be  certain  that  Mr.  List 
has  completely  exhausted  all  local  re- 
.sources  to  deal  with  this  problem  and  if 
he  today  supports  FederaJ  assistance,  it 
Ks  oivly  because  he  has  grasp>od  the  full 
magnitude  of   the  challenge  ahead.     It 
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Is  significant  that  this  very  responsible 
publisher  of  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
highly  respected  newspapers  has  rec- 
ognized that  local  commimitles  can  no 
longer  meet  this  problem  with  their  own 
resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  be  able  to  read  Mr.  List's  letter  to  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Lists  letter  follows: 

Cuicaoo'b  Amkbicaw, 
Chicago,  III.,  July  12,  1963. 
Hon.  Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
Congress   of    the    United   Stmtea,   Hou*e    of 
Representatives.   Washington.  DJC. 

Dkae  CoNOKxasMAN:  It  Lb  my  firm  opinion 
that  the  time  has  come  for  a  bold  ne'»  at- 
tack on  the  problemi  poaed  by  mental  ill- 
ness. 

We  are  familiar  wltb  the  fact  that  half 
of  our  hospital  beds  are  devoted  to  the  care 
of  the  several  mental  Ulneesea.  We  are 
aware  of  the  exorbitant  dollar  coeU  In  pri- 
vate funds  and  the  tax  funds  of  local.  State, 
and  Federal  Governments,  not  to  mention 
the  anguish  of  illness  visited  on  Individuals 
and  their  famlUee. 

In  spite  of  the  enormity  of  tbese  prob- 
lems, recent  evenU  have  given  us  cause  to 
be  hopeful. 

We  now  know  that  with  an  appropriate 
array  of  services  in  the  community,  many 
patlenU  do  not  have  to  be  hoepltallaed  at 
all.  It  has  been  shown  tbat  intensive  treat- 
ment by  adequate  staffs  results  in  a  shorter 
stay  for  those  who  must  go  to  the  hospital, 
and  with  less  likelihood  of  readmlsslon. 
Aftercare  services  help  to  keep  ex-patients 
earning  on  the  Job,  and  with  fewer  returns 
to  the  hospital. 

So  It  Is  prudent  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive array  of  services  for  dlag:nosi8,  treat- 
ment. rehablllUtlon,  and  community  con- 
sultation and  education  near  the  patient's 
home  and  community. 

Here  in  IlllnolB  we  are  proud  of  the  line 
start  we  have  made  to  provide  six  centers 
throughout  the  State  In  which  comprehen- 
sive services  may  be  provided.  We  see  these 
centers  as  complying  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Congress-enacted  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Mental  Illness  and  Health.  In 
these  centers  we  expect  to  provide  the  serv- 
ices and  leadership  which.  Indeed,  wUl  con- 
stitute a  bold  and  Imaginative  new  ap- 
proach to  our  mental  illness  problems.  We 
also  see  this  program  as  meeting  the  ap- 
proval of  the  citizens  of  lUlnols.  who  voted 
the  funds  for  construction  in  referendum. 

Our  problem  will  be  In  staffing  these  cen- 
ters— in  supplying  the  brains  for  doing  this 
Job. 

Without  staff,  these  centers  will  degener- 
ate Into  miniature  models  of  large  cxistodlal 
State  hospitals,  which  mvist  be  avoided. 

Senate  bill  1576  anticipates  this  problem 
by  providing  assistance  to  the  States  for 
sUfTlng  mental  health  centers  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time.  While  we  endorse  this  bill  In 
Its  entirety,  we  are  particularly  apprecia- 
tive of  the  staffing  provision.  Tills  will  en- 
able us  to  staff  appropriately  from  the  very 
beginning,  assuring  on  optimal  demonstra- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  the  program.  We 
believe  that  local  support  will  come  more 
easily  after  such  a  successful  demonstra- 
tion. 

We  feel  that  the  Intent  of  Senate  bill  1678 
Is  an  lmp>ortant  element  of  a  bold  attack  on 
our  unsolved  problems  In  mental  Illness. 
We  strongly  urge  Its  passage. 

I  would  be  most  appreciative  If  you  would 
be  good  enough  to  present  my  views  to 
the  committee. 

Very  sincerely, 

Stuabt  Lvr, 
-f  PubU»Ker. 


OXNXaAI,  LXAVX  TO  EXTKND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  all  Members  who  wish  to  do  so  may 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Rxcorb  at 
this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substi- 
tute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mental  Retarda- 
tion Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963". 

TTTLX   I CONSTEUCnON    OF   RESEARCH    CENTERS 

AMD  PACnJTTKS  rOR  THX  MEKTALLT   RETARDED 

Short  title 
8bc.  100.  This   title  may  be  cited   as  the 
"Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Construction 
Act". 

Part  A — Grants  for  Construction  of  Centers 
for  Research  on  Mental  Retardation  and 
Related  Aspects  of  Hvunan  Development 
Bk.   101.  Title  vn  of  the  Public  Health 
Servloe  Act  la  amended  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately below  the  heading  thereof  "Part  A — 
Orants  for  Construction  of  Health  Research 
Faculties"  and  by  changing  the  words  "this 
title"  to  "this  part"  wherever  they  appear, 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  title  the 
following  new  part: 

"Part  D — Centers  for  Research  on  Mental 
Retardation  and  Related  Aspects  of  Hu- 
man Development 

"Authorization  of  appropriations 

"Sac.  761.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1064.  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO,  1065.  and  $6,000,000  for 
th«  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1066,  for 
project  grants  to  assist  In  meeting  the  costs 
of  construction  of  facilities  for  research,  or 
research  and  related  purposes,  relating  to 
human  development,  whether  biological, 
medical,  social,  (x-  behavorlal,  which  may 
assist  In  finding  the  causes,  and  means  of 
prevention,  of  mental  retardation,  or  In  find- 
ing means  of  ameliorating  the  effects  of  men- 
tal retardation.  Sums  so  appropriated  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  for  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  projects  for  which 
applications  have  been  filed  under  this  part 
before  July  1,  1966,  and  approved  by  the 
Surgeon  General  thereunder  before  July  1, 
1067. 

"Applications 

"8mc.  763.  (a)  Applications  for  grants  un- 
der this  part  with  respect  to  any  faculty 
may  be  approved  by  the  Surgeon  General 
only  If — 

"  ( 1 )  the  applicant  Is  a  public  or  nonprofit 
Institution  which  the  Surgeon  General  de- 
termines Is  competent  to  engage  in  the 
type  of  research  for  which  the  faculty  is 
to  be  constructed;  and 

"(2)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  (A) 
for  not  less  than  20  years  after  completion 
of  construction,  the  facility  wlU  be  used  for 
the  research,  or  research  and  related  pur- 
poses, for  which  it  was  constructed;  (B) 
sulBclent  funds  will  be  available  for  meet- 
ing tbe  non -Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  facility;  (C)  sufficient  funds 
will  be  available,  when  the  construction  Is 
oooxpleted.  for  effective  use  of  the  facility 


for  tbe  research,  or  research  and  related 
purposes,  for  which  It  was  constructed; 
and  (D)  all  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
the  performance  of  work  on  construction  of 
the  center  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  prevaUlng  on  similar  con- 
struction In  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  UJS.C. 
276a — 276a-5),  and  will  receive  compensa- 
tion at  rates  not  less  than  the  rates  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Contract  Work  Hours 
Standards  Act  (Public  Law  87-581);  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this  clause 
(D)  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of 
1950  (15  FJR.  3176;  5  UJ3.C.  133»-16),  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

"(b)  In  acting  on  applications  for  grants, 
the  Sxirgeon  General  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  relative  effectiveness  of  the 
proposed  facilities  in  expanding  the  Nation's 
capacity  for  research  and  related  purpkoses 
in  the  field  of  mental  retardation  and  related 
aspects  of  human  development,  and  such 
other  factors  as  he,  after  consultation  with 
the  national  advisory  council  or  councils 
concerned  with  the  field  or  fields  of  research 
involved,  may  by  regulation  prescribe  In 
order  to  assure  that  'the  facilities  con- 
structed with  such  grants,  severally  and  to- 
gether, will  best  serve  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing scientific  knowledge  pertaining  to 
mental  retardation  and  related  aspects  of 
human  development. 

"Anwunt  of  grants;  payments 
"Sxc.  763.  (a)  The  total  of  the  grants  with 
respect  to  any  project  for  the  construction 
of  a  faculty  undo*  this  part  may  not  exceed 
76  per  centum  of  the  necessary  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  center  as  determined  by 
the  Surgeon  General. 

"(b)  Payments  of  grants  under  this  part 
shall  be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement. In  such  installments  consist- 
ent with  construction  progress,  and  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Surgeon  General  may 
determine. 

"(c)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act  other  than  this  part, 
for  any  of  the  three  fiscal  years  in  the  pe- 
riod beginning  July  1.  1063.  and  ending  Jime 
30,  1966,  for  construction  of  any  facility 
described  In  this  part. 

"Recapture  of  payments 
"Sec.    764.    If,    within    twenty   years   after 
completion   of    any   construction    for   which 
funds  have  been  paid  under  this  part — 

"(1)  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  shall  cease  to  be  a  public  or  non- 
profit Institution,  or 

"(2)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used 
for  the  research  purposes,  or  research  and 
related  purposes,  for  which  it  was  con- 
structed, unless  the  Surgeon  General  de- 
termines, in  accordance  with  regulations, 
that  there  Ls  good  cause  for  releasing  tbe 
applicant  or  other  owner  from  the  obligation 
to  do  so, 

the  United  States  shaU  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of 
the  facility  the  amount  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by 
agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  acUon 
brought  In  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  in  which  such  facility  Is 
situated)  of  the  facility,  as  the  amoimt  of 
the  Federal  participation  bore  to  the  cost  of 
construction  of  such  facility. 

"Noninterference  with  administration  of  in- 
stitutions 
"Sec.  766.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  In  this  part,  nothing  contained  In 
this  part  shall  be  construed  as  authorising 
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agency,  olBcer.  or  employee 

t»m  to  •z0rcU«  any  dlrec- 

_  or  oontrol  OT«r.  or  Impose 

it  or  oondlUon  with  napect 

or   rsUUd   purpoaaa   oon- 


of  tiM  um 

tton. 
any  roq 

to.   Xbm 

<l\ict«d  by.  aai  tlio  pcnonnei  or  admlnurtr*- 
tton  of,  any  taotltnUon. 

"Definitions 

"Sac.  TOt.  A»  good  in  thU  part — 
"(1)  tbo  taraui  'coDstrucUon'  and  'coat  of 
construoUon'  Ineludo  (A)  the  oonatrucUon 
of  n»w  buUdlaga  and  ttoe  expaniion.  remodel- 
Inc.  ^M  altf  ■tinn  of  existing  buildings.  In- 
cluding MVhMoeU'  fMS.  but  not  Including  the 
cost  of  affq^W**^^  of  land  or  off -site  im- 
provemmta.  and  (B)  equipping  new  build- 
ings and  r"*"**«»t  buildings,  whether  or  not 
exp«ndad.  raaaodatod.  or  altered; 

"(3)  ttM  torm  'nonprofit  Institution' 
means  an  InaUtutton  owned  and  operated  by 
one  or  more  eorporaUons  or  assoclaUons  no 
part  of  the  not  Mmlngs  of  which  inures,  or 
may  lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  pri- 
vate sharoholdar  or  Individual  " 

Part  B — PiojMt  OranU  for  Construction  of 
Unlveralty-AfBlUted  Paclllties  for  the  Men- 
tally RetaMtod 

AutHorlMmtlon  of  appropnatwna 
Sec.  121.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  In 
the  conetntetlon  of  clinical  facilities  provid- 
ing, as  nearly  a*  practicable,  a  full  range  of 
IniMtlent  and  outpatient  services  for  the 
mentally  iwtardad  and  facilities  which  will 
aid  In  demonatr^ting  provision  of  specialised 
serrlcee  for  tb*  dlagnoais  and  treatment,  edu- 
cation, tralninc.  or  care  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded or  In  the  clinical  training  of  physi- 
cians and  other  specialized  personnel  needed 
for  research,  diagnosis  and  treatment,  educa- 
tion, training,  or  care  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, ther*  are  authorlBed  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  106*.  •7.a00.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  SO.  1060.  and  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  The  sums 
so  appropriated  shall  be  used  for  project 
grants  for  oonstructlon  of  public  and  other 
nonprofit  faculties  for  the  mentally  retarded 
which  are  aaaodated  with  a  college  or  uni- 
versity. 

Applications 

Sac  123.  Applications  for  gronU  under 
this  part  with  respect  to  any  facility  may  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  only  If  the  applica- 
tion contains  or  la  supported  by  reasonable 
assurances  that — 

il)  the  facility  will  be  associated,  to  the 
extent  proscribed  In  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary, with  a  college  or  university  hospital 
(including  alBllated  hoepltaLs).  or  with  such 
other  part  of  a  college  or  university  as  the 
Secretary  may  find  appropriate  In  the  light 
of  the  purjxwas  of  this  part: 

(2)  the  plana  and  specifications  are  In 
accord  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  133(3); 

(3)  title  to  ths  site  for  the  project  Is  or 
will  be  vested  in  one  or  more  of  the  agencies 
or  Institutions  filing  the  application  or  In  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  agency  or  Insti- 
tution which  la  to  operate  the  faculty; 

(4)  adequate  financial  support  will  be 
available  for  construction  of  the  project  and 
for  Its  malatanance  and  operation  when 
completed:  and 

(5)  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contraeton  or  subcontractors  in  the  per- 
formance of  work  on  construction  of  the 
project  win  bs  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  preralllng  on  similar  construc- 
tion In  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  L*bor  In  accordance  with  the 
DavU-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  US  C 
278a — a70a-6).  and  will  receive  compensa- 
tion at  ratss  not  less  than  the  rates  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  ot  the  Contract  Work  Hours 
Standards  Aet  (Fublic  Law  87-581 ) ;  and  the 
Secretary  at  Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to 
the  labor  standards  specified  In  this  para- 


graph the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  IB&O 
(15  PR.  3176.  5  U.SC  1S3»-15)  and  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as  amended  (40 
use    2700 

Amounts  of  grants,  paymtnts 

Ssc  123.  (a)  The  toUl  of  the  grants  with 
respect  to  any  project  for  the  construction 
of  a  facility  under  this  part  may  not  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  the  necessary  coat  of  con- 
struction thereof  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary 

(b)  Payments  of  grants  under  this  part 
shall  be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  uf  reim- 
bursement. In  such  Installments  consistent 
with  construction  progress,  and  on  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  may  determine 

RecoffTji 

Sec  124  If  any  facility  with  respect  to 
which  funds  have  been  paid  under  this  part 
shall,  at  any  time  within  twenty  years  after 
the  completion  of  construction  — 

(1)  be  sold  or  transferred  to  any  person, 
agency,  or  organization  which  Is  not  qualified 
to  file  an  application  under  this  part,  or 

(2)  cease  to  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
facility  for  the  mentally  retarded,  unless  the 
Secretary  determines,  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations, that  there  is  good  cause  for  releas- 
ing the  applicant  or  other  owner  from  the 
obligation  to  continue  as  such  a  facility, 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  either  the  transferor  or  the  trans- 
feree (or  In  the  case  of  a  facility  which  has 
ceased  to  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  facil- 
ity for  the  mentally  retarded,  from  the  own- 
ers thereof)  an  amount  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by  the 
agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought 
In  the  district  court  of  the  United  Slates  for 
the  district  In  which  the  facility  is  situated ) 
of  so  much  of  the  facility  as  constituted  an 
approved  project  or  projects,  as  the  amount 
of  the  Federal  participation  bore  to  the  cost 
of  the  construction  of  such  project  or 
projects 

Nonduplicxitton  of  grants 

Sec  125  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
any  provision  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  for  any  of  the  three  fiscal  years  in  the 
period  beginning  July  1.  1963.  and  ending 
June  30.  1966.  for  construction  of  any  fa- 
cility for  the  mentally  retarded  described 
In  this  part 

Part  C — Grants  for  Coitstructlun  of  Facilities 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded 

Authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec  131  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, for  grants  for  construction  of 
public  and  other  nonprofit  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded  $12.500  000  for  the  fi.scal 
year  ending  June  30  1965  and  •150O0.0O0 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30    1966 

Allotrnenti  to  States 

Sec  132  I  a)  For  each  tl.sc;il  year  the  Sec- 
retary shall.  In  accordrtiicp  with  reK''''»tliiiis, 
make  alltjtineiitJ?  from  the  sums  appropri- 
ated under  section  131  t*)  the  .several  States 
on  the  basis  of  (li  the  {>ipulatlon.  i2)  the 
extent  of  the  need  for  facilities  for  the  men- 
tally retarded,  and  (3)  the  financial  need 
of  the  respective  States,  except  that  no  such 
allotment  to  any  State  other  than  the  Virgin 
Islands.  American  Samoa  and  Guam  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  be  less  than  $100,000  Sums 
so  allotted  tu  a  Stale  for  .i  rtscal  year  for 
construction  and  remaining  unobligated  at 
the  end  of  such  year  shall  rem:iln  available 
to  such  Stafe  for  such  purixwe  for  the  next 
fi.scal  year  i  and  for  such  year  only)  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sums  ullotted  to  such  State  for 
such  next  fi.scal  year 

(b)  In  aroirdanre  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  any  State  may  file  with  him  a 
request  that  a  specified  portion  of  its  allot- 
ment under  this  part  be  added  to  the  allot- 
ment of  another  State  under  this  part  for  the 
purp  >se  of  meeting  a   portion  of  the  Federal 


ahare  of  the  cost  of  a  project  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  facility  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded In  such  other  State.  If  it  Is  found 
by  the  Secretary  that  construction  of  the 
facility  with  respect  to  which  the  request 
Is  made  would  meet  needs  of  the  State  mak- 
ing the  request  and  that  use  of  the  specified 
portion  of  such  States  allotment,  as  re- 
quested by  It.  would  assist  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part,  such  portion  of 
such  Stales  allotment  shall  be  added  to  the 
allotment  of  the  other  State  under  this  part, 
to  be  used  for  the  purposes  referred  to  above 
ic(  Upon  the  request  of  any  State  that  a 
specified  portion  of  Its  allotment  under  this 
part  be  added  to  the  allotment  of  such  State 
under  title  IT,  and  upon  (1)  the  simultane- 
ous certification  to  the  Secretary  by  the  State 
agency  designated  as  provided  In  the  State 
plan  approved  under  this  part  to  the  effect 
that  it  has  afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity 
1(1  make  applications  for  the  portion  so  speci- 
fied and  there  have  been  no  approvable  appli- 
cations for  such  portion,  or  (2)  a  showing 
sattsfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the  need  for 
the  community  mental  health  centers  In 
such  State  Is  substantially  greater  than  for 
the  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
Secretary  shall,  subject  to  such  limitations 
as  he  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  promptly 
adjust  the  allotments  of  such  State  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  request  and  shall  notify 
such  State  agency  and  the  State  agency  des- 
ignated under  the  State  plan  approved  under 
title  II,  and  thereafter  the  allotmenU  as  so 
adjusted  shall  be  deemed  the  State's  allot- 
ments for  purposes  of  this  part  and  title  II 

Regulations 

Sec  133.  Within  six  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Hospital  Council 
(eetabllshed  by  section  633  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  hereinafter  In  this 
part  referred  to  as  the  -Council") ,  by  gen- 
eral regulations  applicable  uniformly  to  all 
the  Stales  prescribe— 

(  1  I  the  kinds  of  services  needed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  services  for  mentaJly  retarded 
persons  residing  In  a  State; 

(2)  the  general  manner  In  which  the  State 
agency  ( designated  as  provided  In  the  State 
plan  approved  under  this  part)  shall  deter- 
mine the  priority  of  projects  based  on  the 
relative  need  of  different  areas,  giving  spe- 
cial consideration  to  facilities  which  will  pro- 
vide comprehensive  services  for  a  particular 
community  or  communities; 

(3)  general  standards  of  construction  and 
equipment  for  facilities  of  different  classes 
and  in  different  types  of  location;   and 

i4i  thai  the  State  plan  shall  provide  for 
adequate  facilities  for  the  menUlly  reUrded 
for  persons  residing  in  the  State,  and  shall 
provide  for  adequate  facilities  for  the  men- 
tiilly  retarded  to  furnish  needed  services  for 
persons  unable  to  pay  therefor  Such  regula- 
tions may  require  that  before  approval  of 
an  application  for  a  facility  or  addition  to 
a  facility  Is  recommended  by  a  State  agency, 
assurance  shall  be  received  by  the  State  from 
the  applicant  that  there  will  be  made  avail- 
able In  such  facility  or  addition  a  reasonable 
volume  of  services  to  persons  unable  to  pay 
therefor,  but  an  exception  shall  be  made  If 
such  a  requirement  is  not  feasible  from  a 
financial  viewpoint 

State  plans 

Src  134  (at  After  such  regulations  have 
been  issued,  any  State  desiring  to  Uke  ad- 
vantage of  this  part  shall  submit  a  SUte 
plan  for  carrying  out  its  purposes.  Such 
State  plan   must  — 

(  1  I  designate  a  single  SUte  agency  as 
the  sole  agency  for  the  administration  of 
the  plan,  or  designate  such  agency  as  the 
sole  agency  for  supervising  the  administra- 
tion of  the  plan; 

(2)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
suite  agency  designated  In  accordance  with 
p.ir.igr.iph   I  1  1    hereof  will  have  authority  to 
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carry  out  such  plan  In  conformity  with  this 
part; 

1 3 1  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  State 
advisory  council  which  shall  include  repre- 
sentatives of  State  agencies  conesmed  with 
p:annlng,  operation,  or  utilization  at  faell- 
lues  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  of  non- 
jiovernment  organizations  or  groups  con- 
cerned with  education,  employment. 
rehabilitation,  welfare,  and  health,  and  In- 
cluding representatives  of  consumers  of  the 
services  provided  by  such  facilities; 

(4)  set  forth  a  program  for  construction 
of  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded  (A) 
which  u  based  on  a  statewide  Inventory  of 
existing  facilities  and  survey  of  need;  (B) 
which  conforms  with  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  133(1);  and  (C)  which 
meets  the  requirements  for  furnishing 
needed  services  to  persons  unable  to  pay 
therefor,  Included  in  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  133(4); 

(5)  set  forth  the  relative  need,  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  regulatloiu  prescribed 
under  section  133(2),  for  the  several  projects 
Included  In  such  programs,  and  provide  for 
the  construction,  insofar  as  financial  re- 
sources available  therefor  and  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation  make  possible.  In  the 
order  of  such  relative  need; 

(6)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan.  Including  methods  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis  (ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no 
authority  with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure 
of  office,  or  compensation  of  any  indlvldtial 
employed  In  accordance  with  such  methods), 
as  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary 
for  the  proper  and  efllctent  operation  of  the 
plan; 

(7)  provide  minimum  standards  (to  be 
fixed  In  the  discretion  of  the  State)  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  ot  facilities 
which   receive   Federal   aid  under  this  part; 

(8 )  provide  for  affording  to  every  applicant 
for  a  construction  project  an  opportunity  for 
hearing   before  the  SUte  agency; 

(9)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  In  such  form  and  contain- 
ing such  Information  as  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  reasonably  require,  and 
will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such  aoceas 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  neceasary 
to  assure  the  correctness  aand  verification  of 
such  reports;   and 

(10)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  its  State  plan  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  any  modifications  thereof 
which  It  considers  necessary. 

(o)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  which 
complies  with  the  provisloiu  of  subsection 
{ a ) .  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove a  State  plan  except  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the 
State. 

i4pproroJ  of  projects 

Sec  135.  (a)  For  each  project  for  construc- 
tion pursuant  to  a  State  plan  approved  un- 
der this  part,  there  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  through  the  State  agency  an  ap- 
plication by  the  State  or  a  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  or  by  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
a^^ency  If  two  or  more  such  agencies  join 
in  the  construction  of  the  project,  the  appli- 
cation may  be  filed  by  one  or  more  of  such 
agencies      Such  application  shall  set  forth — 

<  1)  a  description  of  the  site  for  such 
project; 

( 2 )  plans  and  specifications  therefor  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  133(3); 

( 3 )  reasonable  assurance  that  title  to  such 
Eiite  is  or  will  be  vested  in  one  or  more  of  the 
agencies  filing  the  application  or  In  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  agency  which  is  to  operate 
the  facility: 

( 4 )  reasonable  assurance  that  adequate  fi- 
nancial support  will  be  available  for  the  oon- 


structlon of  the  project  and  for  its  mainte- 
nance and  opsratlon  when  completed; 

(6)  reasonable  assurance  that  all  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  in  the  performance  of  work 
on  construction  of  the  project  will  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  f«»wn*r  construction  in  the  locality  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a— 276a-5),  and  wUl 
receive  compensation  at  rates  not  less  than 
the  rates  determined  in  accordance  with  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  Standards  Act  (Public  Law  87- 
&81);  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  this  paragraph  the  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  5  U.SC.  133z- 
16)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934, 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c):  and 

(6)  a  certification  by  the  State  agency  of 
the  Federal  share  for  the  project. 
The  Secretary  shall  approve  such  applica- 
tion If  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  such 
project  are  available  from  the  allotment  to 
the  State,  and  If  the  Secretary  finds  (A)  that 
the  application  contains  such  reasonable 
assurance  as  to  title,  financial  8upp>ort,  and 
payment  of  prevailing  rates  of  wages;  (B) 
that  the  plans  and  Bp>ecification8  are  In  ac- 
cord with  the  regxilatlons  prescribed  pursu- 
ant to  section  133;  (C)  that  the  application 
Is  In  conformity  with  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  134  and  contains  an 
assurance  that  in  the  operation  of  the  fa- 
cility there  will  be  compliance  with  the 
applicable  requirements  of  the  State  plan 
and  of  the  regulations  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 133(4)  for  furnishing  needed  facilities 
for  persons  unable  to  pay  therefor,  and  with 
State  standards  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance; and  (D)  that  the  application  has 
been  approved  and  recommended  by  the 
State  agency  and  is  entitled  to  priority  over 
other  projects  within  the  State  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to 
section  133(2).  No  application  shall  be  dis- 
approved by  the  Secretary  until  he  has  af- 
forded the  State  agency  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing. 

(b)  Amendment  of  any  approved  applica- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  approval  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  original  application. 

Withholding  of  payments 

Sac.  136.  Whenever  the  Secretary  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  designated  as  pro- 
vided in  section  134(a)  (1) ,  finds— 

(1)  that  the  State  agency  is  not  comply- 
ing substantially  with  the  provisions  re- 
quired by  section  134  to  be  included  in  its 
State  plan  or  with  regulations  under  this 
part; 

(2)  that  any  assurance  required  to  be 
given  in  an  application  filed  under  section 
135  Is  not  being  or  cannot  be  carried  out; 

(3)  that  there  is  a  substantial  failure  to 
carry  out  plans  and  specifications  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  135;  or 

(4)  that  adequate  State  funds  are  not  be- 
ing provided  annually  for  the  direct  admin- 
istration of  the  State  plan, 

the  Secretary  may  forthwith  notify  the 
State  agency  that — 

(6)  no  further  payments  will  be  made  to 
the  State  from  allotments  under  this  part; 
or 

(6)  no  further  payments  will  be  made 
from  allotments  under  this  part  for  any  proj- 
ect or  projects  designated  by  the  Secretary 
as  being  alTeeted  by  the  action  or  inaction 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3),  <»-  (4) 
of  this  section, 

as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  ap- 
propriate under  the  circiunstances;  and,  ex- 
cept with  regard  to  any  project  for  which 
the  application  has  already  been  approved 


and  which  is  not  directly  affected,  further 
payments  from  such  allotments  may  be 
withheld,  in  whole  or  in  part,  until  there  Is 
no  longer  any  failure  to  comply  (or  to  carry 
out  the  assurance  or  plans  and  specifications 
or  to  provide  adequate  State  funds,  as  the 
case  may  be)  or,  if  such  compliance  (or 
other  action)  is  Impossible,  until  the  State 
repays  or  arranges  for  the  repayment  of  Fed- 
eral moneys  to  which  the  recipient  was  not 
entitled. 

Noruiuplication  of  grants 
Sec.  137.  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
any  provision  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  for  any  of  the  two  fiscal  years  in  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1964,  and  ending 
June  30.  1966,  for  construction  of  any  fa- 
cility for  the  mentally  retarded  described  In 
this  part. 

Mr.  HARRIS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  title  I  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  for  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMEIiDMENT     OFTnUD    BT     MK.     HAKKIS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  sis  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Harbis:  On 
page  49.  line  2,  correct  the  spelling  of  the 
word  "behavorlal". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  at 
which  time  I  will  pose  a  number  of  ques- 
tions affecting  this  title  and  then  answer 
them  for  the  Recoro  in  order  that  the 
information  may  be  available  for  the 
Members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  These  are  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  to  which  I  referred : 

Question.  What  kinds  of  facilities  will 
these  construction  grants  help  to  build? 

Answer.  That  question  requires  a 
three -part  answer,  because  title  I  con- 
tains three  separate  but  related  con- 
stiTiction  grant  authorizations. 

Part  A  of  title  I  authorizes  grants  for 
the  construction  of  a  limited  number  of 
regional  research  centers,  where  com- 
prehensive programs  of  research  relating 
to  mental  retardation  can  be  conducted. 
The  importance  of  building  research 
centers  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  75 
to  85  percent  of  the  cases  of  mental  re- 
tardation the  sp>ecific  cause  is  unknown. 

Part  B  of  title  I  authorizes  construc- 
tion grants  specifically  for  certain  kinds 
of  university -aflSlia ted  facilities.  These 
include : 

First,  clinical  facilities  providing  a 
full  range  of  medical  services;  second, 
facilities  for  demonstration  of  improved 
methods  of  diagnosis,  treatment,  tun- 
ing, or  care  of  the  mentally  retarded; 
and  third,  facilities  for  the  clinical  train- 
ing of  physicians  and  other  specialized 
persoimel  in  matters  pertaining  to  men- 
tal retardation. 

Facilities  built  with  grants  under  this 
part  will  help  us  to  apply  the  results  of 
research  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
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proteuionMl  ptnonnel  who  know  how  to 
dlAgnoae  and  treat  mental  retardation. 

Part  C  of  title  I  authorizes  grants  to 
help  States  and  oommunlties  build  the 
various  kinds  of  facilities  required  by  the 
approxlmatelj  5  million  retarded  per- 
sons. These  wiU  Include  special  "homes" 
and  other  residential  facilities  for  re- 
Urded  chUdiCB  and  adults  who  cannot 
be  cared  for  at  home.  Also  eligible  for 
constructlMifmntBwill  be  special  clinics. 
schools.  unA  timlnlnc  facilities  for  men- 
tally retarded  children  who  live  at  home 
but  who  need  special  training  or  treat- 
ment to  impnm  their  capacity  to  be 
self-sufficient— or  in  some  cases  to  earn 
a  living. 

Question.  Why  are  there  three  differ- 
ent construction  programs  in  Utle  I? 
Could  not  one  grant  program  cover  all 
facillUes? 

Answer.  There  are  three  different  con- 
struction programs  in  title  I  because  the 
purposes  of  each  program  differ  and 
could  not  as  effectively  be  covered  under 
one  program.  Research  centers  would 
carry  out  a  broad  program  of  research 
bi  the  biologlesl,  medical,  and  behavioral 
sciences  focused  on  the  developmental 
problems  that  are  associated  with  the 
cause  of  mental  retardation.  The  em- 
phasis in  the  university-affiliated  pro- 
gram would  be  on  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel who  provide  specialized  services 
for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment,  educa- 
tion, training,  or  care  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. Orants  for  research  centers  and 
for  unlversity-aflUlated  facilities  do  not 
contemplate  such  facilities  in  every 
State,  so  direct  Federal  project  grants  are 
therefore  provided  for  these  programs. 

On  the  other  hand,  facilities  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  mentally  retarded 
are  needed  more  uniformly  throughout 
the  Nation,  in  greater  numbers  and  in 
relation  to  specific  local  needs.  These 
can  best  be  aided  through  a  formula 
grant  program. 

Question.  Why  do  we  need  new  grant 
programs;  why  not  use  the  existing  Hin- 
Burton  program  and  the  existing  re- 
search facilities  grant  program? 

Answer.  While  existing  construction 
grant  programs  have  helped  to  build  a 
few  of  the  mental  retardation  facilities 
we  need,  they  are  not  well  suited  to  the 
particular  needs  In  this  field. 

The  Hill -Burton  program  Is  concerned 
with  hospitals  and  other  medical  care 
faculties.  It  does  not  permit  grants  for 
the  construction  of  residential  facilities 
or  facilities  for  the  education  or  train- 
ing of  retarded  children. 

Under  the  existing  research  facilities 
construction  program,  a  few  facilities 
have  been  built  that  will  concentrate  on 
mental  retardation  research,  but  none  of 
these  could  be  classified  as  a  comprehen- 
sive research  center  of  the  tjrpe  contem- 
plated by  part  A  of  title  I.  Such  com- 
prehensive centers  are  costly  to  build. 
The  best  way  to  assure  construction  of 
these  special  regional  research  centers  is 
to  earmark  grant  funds  for  this  purpose 
only,  with  more  liberal  matching  terms 
as  in  part  A. 

Question.  Have  we  not  already  helped 
to  build  many  such  facilities  under  ex- 
isting prograaar 

Answer.  We  have  built  some,  but  not 
many. 


Under  the  Hill-Burton  program  only 
42  facilities  for  the  retarded  have  been 
built,  mostly  rehabilitation  facilities. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
only  health  facilities  are  eligible  for 
grants.  This  means  that  residential 
and  training  facilities  are  ineligible — ex- 
cept perhaps  for  some  part  of  the  fa- 
cility— such  as  an  infirmary — that  is  to 
be  vised  for  health  purposes. 

Under  the  existing  research  facilities 
grant  program,  only  seven  facilities  par- 
ticularly for  mental  retardation  research 
have  been  built.  Some  of  the  more  gen- 
eralized medical  research  facilities  built 
under  this  program  will,  of  course,  help 
to  some  degree  in  advancing  research 
relating  to  retardation.  But  there  is  a 
particularly  urgent  need,  as  pointed  out 
by  the  President's  Panel  on  Mental  Re- 
tardation, for  several  regional  research 
centers  where  comprehensive  programs 
of  research  relating  to  many  aspects  of 
retardation  can  be  conducted.  These 
comprehensive  centers  will  do  a  great 
deal  to  accelerate  the  whole  pace  of  re- 
tardation research  and  will  help  to  train 
the  research  workers  needs  by  other  re- 
search institutions. 

Question.  How  much  does  it  cost  to 
build  one  of  these  mental  retardation 
research  centers?  How  many  could  be 
built  with  the  funds  authorized  in  title  I? 

Answer.  The  wording  of  the  bill  does 
not  specify  the  number  of  facilities  to 
be  constructed.  Although  the  cost  of 
each  research  center  will  vary  somewhat, 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  average  cost  of 
construction  will  be  approximately  $4  to 
$5  million.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
total  authorization  of  $20  million  over  a 
3 -year  period  would  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  approximately  five  to  seven 
such  centers  with  75  percent  Federal 
participation. 

Question,  What  will  It  cast  to  con- 
struct a  community  facility  for  care  of 
the  mentally  retarded? 

Answer,  This  will  vary  greatly  by  size 
of  community  and  presently  existing  fa- 
cilities. If.  for  example,  a  community 
decided  it  needed  and  constructed  a  men- 
tal retardation  facility  of  200  custodial 
beds,  50  beds  for  day  care,  space  for  50 
patients  in  a  sheltered  workshop,  and  a 
halfway  house  for  10  patients,  the  cost 
would  be  as  follows: 
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Question.  If  we  enact  this  new  legisla- 
tion, will  it  not  overlap  or  duplicate  our 
existing  programs? 

Answer.  No,  the  bill  contains  specific 
provisions  to  prevent  any  duplication 
Under  these  provisions  no  grant  can  be 
made  under  any  other  provision  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  any  facility 
described  under  the  authorizations  in 
title  I  of  S  1576.  This  covers  both  the 
Hill-Burton  program — title  VI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act — and  the  re- 
search facilities  construction  giant  pro- 


gram—title vn   of  the   Public   Health 
Service  Act. 

Question.  How  do  the  terms  of  the 
Federal  grants  authorized  under  title  I 
compare  with  those  under  the  existing 
Hill-Burton  program  ?  With  the  existing 
research  facilities  grant  program?  Why 
the  differences? 

Answer.  In  general,  the  grant  pro- 
vi.sions  in  title  I  are  patterned  after  those 
in  existing  programs,  with  differences 
only  to  meet  the  particular  needs  with 
respect  to  mental  retardation  facilities. 

Most  of  the  grant  terms  and  condi- 
tions in  part  C  of  title  I  parallel  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  provisions — including  the 
matching  requirements.  The  principal 
differences — other  than  the  kinds  of  fa- 
cilities eli.sible  for  grants — are  In  the 
formula  governing  State  allotments  and 
in  the  priority  provisions.  The  Hill- 
Burton  provisions  were  specifically  de- 
veloped to  fit  the  national  distribution 
of  hospital  bed  shortages,  which  re- 
quired extra  attention  to  low-income 
States  and  to  rural  areas.  These  pro- 
visions are  not  appropriate,  however,  to 
the  distribution  of  mental  retardation 
facilities. 

The  principal  difference  between  the 
Krant  conditions  in  part  A — research 
centers — and  those  In  the  existing  re- 
.search  facilities  grant  program  is  that 
prants  under  part  A  may  be  made  up  to 
75  percent  of  construction  costs.  There 
Ls  a  50-percent  ceiling  under  the  existing 
program.  There  are  two  reasons  for  the 
more  liberal  matching  provisions  of  part 
A: 

First,  these  comprehensive  research 
centers  are  comparatively  costly  to  build, 
and  few  medical  schools  or  other  re- 
-search  centers  are  likely  to  undertake 
this  burden  without  special  inducements. 

Second,  these  research  centers  will  be. 
in  effect,  regional  facilities.  As  such  they 
warrant  somewhat  more  liberal  con- 
struction grant  assistance  than  ordinary 
research  facilities. 

Since  grants  under  part  B  will  also 
go  to  colleges  and  universities — in  some 
cases  the  same  Institutions — where  a  re- 
search center  is  to  be  located,  these  pro- 
visions also  permit  grants  up  to  75  per- 
cent of  construction  costs. 

Question.  Part  C  calls  for  a  single 
State  agency.  Will  that  be  the  same 
agency  that  administers  the  Hill-Burton 
program"'  If  not.  should  it  not  be  in 
order  to  avoid  overlapping  or  duplica- 
tion'' 

Answer.  The  selection  of  the  State  ad- 
ministering agency  will  be  left  to  the 
SUtes  to  determine.  The  State  Hill- 
Burton  agency — ordinarily  the  State 
health  department — could  be  chosen  and 
undoubtedly  will  be  in  many  cases.  If 
the  State  so  chooses,  however,  it  can 
create  or  designate  another  agency  for 
this  purpose.  It  should  be  noted  that 
many  of  the  facilities  to  be  built  under 
this  program  will  not  be  health  facilities, 
as  the  term  is  used  in  the  Hill-Burton 
program,  and  there  are  many  public  and 
voluntary  agencies  interested  in  mental 
retardation  programs  in  addition  to  the 
health  departments. 

As  far  as  duplication  is  concerned,  that 
is  taken  care  of  by  specific  nonduplica- 
tion  provisions  in  the  bill  Itself.  It  is 
not    necessary,    therefore,    to   have    the 
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same  State   agency  in  order   to  avoid 
duplication. 

Question.  The  bill  Includes  provisions 
to  prevent  overlapping  or  duplication. 
but  are  there  any  provisions  to  assure 
the  necessary  coordination  with  existing 
programs? 

Answer.  Yes,  there  are  several  provi- 
sions that  will  contribute  to  this  end. 

In  the  first  place,  the  new  grant  au- 
thorizations closely  parallel  the  provi- 
sions governing  existing  programs. 

Second,  the  agencies  administering 
the  existing  programs  will  be  used  in 
the  administration  of  the  new  programs. 
For  example,  the  Federal  Hospital  Coun- 
cil— which  assists  In  administering  the 
Hill -Burton  program — will  assist  in  ad- 
ministering the  State  grant  program 
under  part  C  of  title  I.  Similarly  exist- 
ing NIH  advisory  councils  will  be  uti- 
lized in  administering  the  research  cen- 
ter construction  grants  under  part  A. 
While  the  bill  does  not  specifically  spec- 
ify this,  all  provisions  of  title  I  are  ex- 
pected to  be  administered  through  the 
Public  Health  Service,  which  adminis- 
ters the  existing  programs. 

Question.  Where  will  the  mental  re- 
tardation research  centers — part  A — get 
their  operating  budget  funds — ^will  this 
lead  to  another  new  institute  at  NIH? 

Answer.  There  will  be  no  standard  or 
uniform  source  of  research  program  sup- 
port for  all  centers.  Like  most  research 
centers  in  other  fields,  their  research 
budgets  will  come  in  part  from  the  par- 
ent institution,  in  part  from  foimda- 
tions,  and  in  part  from  Federsd  research 
grants. 

There  will  be  no  need  for  another  NIH 
institute,  because  existing  institutes  al- 
ready have  adequate  authority.  The 
newly  established  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  will 
have  the  broadest  interests  in  the  field 
of  mental  retardation,  but  important 
support  for  certain  aspects  of  research 
will  also  come  from  other  institutes — 
including  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  and  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness. 

Question.  Why  do  the  grant  authori- 
zations in  parts  A  and  B  start  in  1964 
and  run  for  3  years,  while  the  grants 
under  part  C  do  not  start  until  1965  and 
run  for  only  2  years? 

Answer.  The  reason  for  the  different 
starting  dates  Is  that  the  grants  under 
part  C  are  to  be  made  in  accordance 
with  a  State  plan — as  In  the  case  of  the 
Hill-Burton  program.  Therefore,  the 
actual  construction  grants  are  different 
for  a  year  to  allow  the  States  to  develop 
their  plans  and  to  have  these  plans  re- 
viewed and  approved  by  the  Federal 
agency.  Grants  under  parts  A  and  B, 
however,  are  direct  project  grants  to 
the  individual  research  agency  or  uni- 
versity, so  this  additional  planning  time 
is  not  needed. 

In  order  to  give  the  Congress  an  early 
opportunity  to  review  and  appraise 
these  new  programs  it  was  determined 
that  all  of  the  grant  authorizations 
•should  terminate  at  the  end  of  3  years. 
This  leaves  only  2  years  of  actual  pro- 
gram operations  for  the  part  C  grant 
program. 


Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Page  67,  line  18 : 

TITLB     n CONSTKUCTION     OF     COMMUNrTT 

MENTAL    HEALTH    CENTERS 

Short  title 

Sec.  200.  This  title  may  be  cited  a£  the 
"Community  Mental  Health  Center  Act". 

Authorization  of  appropriations 

Sac.  201.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, for  grants  for  construction  of 
public  and  other  nonprofit  community 
mental  health  centers,  $50,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  $66,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966. 

Allotments  to  States 

Sec.  202.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shaJl,  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions, make  allotments  from  the  sums  ap- 
propriated under  section  201  to  the  several 
States  on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  population, 
(2)  the  extent  of  the  need  for  community 
mental  health  centers,  and  (3)  the  financial 
need  of  the  respective  States;  except  that 
no  such  allotment  to  any  State,  other  than 
the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  and 
Guam,  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  less  than 
$100,000.  Sums  so  allotted  to  a  State  for 
a  fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at 
the  end  of  such  year  shall  remain  available 
to  such  State  for  such  pvirpose  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  (and  for  such  year  only) .  in  ad- 
dition to  the  sums  allotted  for  such  State 
for  such  next  fiscal  year. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  any  State  may  file  with  him  a 
request  that  a  specified  portion  of  its  allot- 
ment under  this  title  be  added  to  the  allot- 
ment of  another  State  under  this  title  for 
th«  purpose  of  meeting  a  portion  of  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  a  project  for 
the  construction  of  a  community  mental 
health  center  in  such  other  State.  If  it  is 
found  by  the  Secretary  that  construction 
of  the  center  with  respect  to  which  the 
request  is  made  would  meet  needs  of  the 
State  making  the  request  and  that  use  of 
the  specified  portion  of  such  State's  allot- 
ment, as  requested  by  it,  would  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  such 
portion  of  such  State's  allotment  shall  be 
added  to  the  allotment  of  the  other  State 
under  this  title,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
referred  to  above. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  any  State  that 
a  specified  portion  of  its  allotment  under 
this  title  be  added  to  the  allotment  of  such 
State  under  part  C  of  title  I  and  upon  (1) 
the  simultaneous  certification  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  the  State  agency  designated  as 
provided  In  the  State  plan  approved  under 
this  title  to  the  effect  that  it  has  afforded 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  make  applica- 
tions for  the  portion  so  specified  and  there 
have  been  no  approvable  applications  for 
such  portion  or  (2)  a  showing  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  that  the  need  for  facilities 
for  the  mentally  retarded  in  such  State  is 
substantially  greater  than  for  community 
mental  health  centers,  the  Secretary  shall, 
subject  to  such  limitations  as  he  may  by 
regulation  prescribe,  promptly  adjust  the 
allotments  of  such  State  in  accordance  with 
such  request  and  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  and  the  State  agency  designated  un- 
der the  State  plan  approved  under  part  C 
of  title  I.  and  thereafter  the  allotments  as 
so  adjusted  shall  be  deemed  the  State's  al- 
lotments for  purposes  of  this  title  and  part 
C  of  title  I. 

Regulations 

Sac.  303.  Within  six  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  Hospital  Council 
(established  by  section  633  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act),  by  general  regulation 
applicable  uniformly  to  all  the  States 
prescribe — 

( 1 )  the  kinds  of  community  mental  health 
•enriees  needed  to  provide  adequate  mental 


health    services    for    persons    residing    In    a 
State; 

(2)  the  general  manner  in  which  the 
State  agency  (designated  as  provided  in  the 
State  plan  approved  under  this  title)  shall 
determine  the  priority  of  projects  based  on 
the  relative  need  of  different  areas,  giving 
special  consideration  to  projects  on  the  basis 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  centers  to  be  con  - 
structed  thereby  will,  alone  or  In  conjunc- 
tion with  other  facilities  owned  or  operated 
by  the  applicant  or  affiliated  or  associated 
with  the  applicant,  provide  comprehensive 
mental  health  services  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  regulations) 
for  mentally  ill  persons  in  a  particular  com- 
munity or  communities  or  which  will  be 
part  of  or  closely  associated  with  a  general 
hospital; 

(3)  general  standards  of  construction  and 
equipment  for  centers  of  different  classes 
and  in  different  types  of  location;  and 

(4)  that  the  State  plan  shall  provide  for 
adequate  community  mental  health  centers 
for  people  residing  in  the  State,  and  shall 
provide  for  adequate  conununity  mental 
health  centers  to  furnish  needed  services  for 
persons  unable  to  pay  therefor.  Such  reg- 
ulations may  require  that  before  approval 
of  an  application  for  a  center  or  addition  to 
a  center  is  recommended  by  a  State  agency, 
assurance  shall  be  received  by  the  State 
from  the  applicant  that  there  will  be  made 
available  in  such  center  or  addition  a  rea- 
sonable volume  of  services  to  persons  unable 
to  pay  therefor,  but  an  exception  shall  be 
made  If  such  a  requirement  is  not  feasible 
from  a  financial   viewpoint. 

State  plans 
Sec.  204.  (a)  After  such  regulations  have 
l>een  issued,  any  State  desiring  to  talce  ad- 
vantage of  this  title  shall  submit  a  State 
plan  for  carrying  out  its  purposes.  Such 
State  plan  must — 

(1)  designate  a  single  State  agency  as  the 
sole  agency  for  the  administration  of  the 
plan,  or  designate  such  agency  as  the  sole 
agency  for  supervising  the  administration  of 
the  plan; 

(2)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
State  agency  designated  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  hereof  will  have  authority  to 
carry  out  such  plan  in  conformity  with  this 
title: 

(3)  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  State 
advisory  council  which  shall  include  repre- 
sentatives of  nongovernment  organizations 
or  groups,  and  of  SUte  agencies,  concerned 
with  planning,  operation,  or  utilization  of 
community  mental  health  centers  or  other 
mental  health  faculties,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  consumers  of  the  services  pro- 
vided by  such  centers  and  facilities  who  are 
familiar  with  the  need  for  such  services;  to 
consult  with  the  State  agency  in  carrying 
out  such  plan; 

(4)  set  forth  a  program  for  construction 
of  community  mental  health  centers  (A) 
which  is  based  on  a  statewide  inventory  of 
existing  facilities  and  survey  of  need;  (B) 
which  conforms  with  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  under  section  203 
( 1 ) ;  and  ( C )  which  meets  the  requirements 
for  furnishing  needed  services  to  persons  un- 
able to  pay  therefor,  included  In  regulations 
prescribed  under  section  203(4) ; 

(6)  set  forth  the  relative  need  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  203(2) .  for  the  several  projects 
included  in  such  programs,  and  provide  for 
the  construction,  insofar  as  financial  re- 
sources available  therefor  and  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation  make  possible,  in  the 
order  of  such  relative  need; 

(6)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan,  Including  methods 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis 
(except  that  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no 
authority  with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure 
of  office,  or  compensation  of  any  Individual 
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employed  In  aoeordaae*  with  such  m«thodx) , 
M  &r«  found  toy  tb*  Secratary  to  be  neoee- 
■ary  for  tiM  proper  and  efllclect  opemtlon  of 
the  plan: 

(7)  provide  ■"'"'""■"'  staxuliu-de  (to  be 
(Ued  In  the  dlacretktn  of  the  SUte)  for  the 
malntenanoe  aad  opwrntlon  of  oenters  which 
receive  redenU  aid  under  thla  UUe; 

(8)  provide  far  affording  to  every  applicant 
(or  a  conatructkMH  project  an  opportunity  for 
hearing  before  Uie  State  agency: 

(0)  provide  that  the  Bute  agency  will 
malLe  auch  reports  In  such  form  and  contain- 
ing such  Information  aa  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  tloae  reaaonably  require,  and 
will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such  access 
thereto  aa  the  Secretary  may  And  necessary 
to  assure  the  oorrectneaa  and  verification  of 
such  reports:  and 

(10)  Provide  that  the  SUte  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  Its  State  plan  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  any  modifications  thereof 
which  It  oonalden  necessary 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  and  any  modlflcation  thereof  which 
compiles  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a).  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve a  State  plan  except  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to 
the  State. 

Approval  Of  projects 

Sec.  a05.  (a)  For  each  project  for  con- 
struction pursuant  to  a  state  plan  approved 
under  thla  title,  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  throagh  the  State  agency  an 
application  by  the  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof  or  by  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit agency.  If  two  or  more  such  agencies 
Join  In  the  conatrucUon  of  the  project,  the 
application  may  be  filed  by  one  or  mure  of 
such  agencies.  Such  application  shall  set 
forth— 

(1)  a  description  of  the  site  fur  such 
project: 

(3)  plans  and  specifications  therefor  In 
accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  203|3): 

(3)  reasonable  assurance  that  title  to  such 
site  Is  or  will  be  vested  In  one  or  more  of 
the  agencies  flUng  the  application  or  in  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  agency  which  Is 
to  operate  the  community  mental  health 
center: 

(4)  reasonable  assurance  that  adequate 
financial  support  will  be  available  for  the 
construction  of  the  project  and  for  its  main- 
tenance and  operation  when  completed. 
Including  staflng: 

(5)  reasonable  asaurance  that  all  laborers 
and  mechanlee  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractora  ta  the  performance  of  work 
on  construction  of  the  project  will  be  paid 
wagea  at  ratea  not  lees  than  those  prevail- 
ing on  similar  construction  in  the  locality 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  TTBa — 276a-5).  and  will 
receive  compenaatlon  at  rates  not  leas  than 
the  rates  determlaed  In  accordance  with  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  Standards  Act  (Public  Law 
87-581):  and  tha  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  In  this  paragraph  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1980  (15  PR  3176;  &  US  C 
133S-15)  and  ssetion  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13.  1084.  as  «"«— »'«*«1  (40  U.S.C    a76c):    and 

(6)  a  oertlllcatloM  by  the  State  agency  of 
the  Federal  share  for  the  project. 

The  Secretary  shall  approve  such  applica- 
tion If  sufBoant  funds  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  of  tha  east  of  construction  of  such 
project  are  available  from  the  allotment  to 
the  SUte,  and  if  the  Secretary  finds  (A) 
that  the  appUcattasi  conUlns  such  reason- 
able asBuranoa  aa  to  titls.  financial  support, 
and  psymsnt  of  prevailing  rates  of  wages 
and  overUma  pay:  <B)  that  the  plans  and 
specifications  ata  la  accord  with  the  regula- 
tions preecribed  ptarsuant  to  sscUon  203;  (C) 


that  the  application  Is  In  conformity  with 
the  SUte  plan  approved  under  section  204 
and  contains  an  assurance  that  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  center  there  will  be  compliance 
with  the  applicable  requirements  of  the 
State  plan  and  of  the  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  203(4)  for  furnishing  needed 
services  for  persons  unable  to  pay  therefor, 
and  with  State  standards  for  operation  and 
maintenance:  (D»  that  the  services  to  be 
provided  by  the  center,  alone  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  facilities  owned  or  operated 
by  the  applicant  or  affiliated  or  associated 
with  the  applicant,  will  be  part  of  a  program 
providing,  principally  for  persons  reaidinj?  in 
a  particular  community  or  communities  in  or 
I'.e.ir  which  such  center  is  U^  be  situated,  at 
lease  those  essential  elemenU  of  c<^mpre- 
hensive  mental  health  services  for  mental- 
ly ill  persons  which  are  pre'icribed  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  regulations, 
and  (E)  th.iC  the  application  ha*  been  ap- 
proved and  rocommended  by  the  State  agen- 
cy and  is  ent.iled  to  priority  over  other  proj- 
ects within  the  State  In  accordance  with  the 
re^uUtions  prescribed  pursuant  to  section 
203  J  I  No  appUcaliijn  shall  be  disapproved 
by  the  Secretary  until  he  has  a.Torded  the 
State  agency  an  opportunity  fur  a  hearing, 
(bi  Amendment  of  any  approved  applica- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  approval  in  the  same 
nurner  as  an  jrlgln.il  application 

Vfxthholding  of  pa'jrnrnts 

Sec  206  Whenever  the  Secretiiry.  after 
rensonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ini.j  to  the  State  ak?'jncy  designated  as  pro- 
vided In  section  204(a)  ( 1 ) .  finds — 

ill  that  the  St.ite  agency  Is  not  comply- 
ing substantially  with  the  provisions  re- 
quired by  section  204  Uj  be  Included  In  its 
State  plan,  or  with  regulations  under  this 
t.tle; 

(2)  that  any  assurance  required  to  be  kjlven 
m  an  application  filed  under  sectiun  205  Is 
not    being  or   cannot   be   carried   out. 

(3)  that  there  Is  a  subsuntlal  failure  to 
carry  out  plans  and  specifications  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  205;  or 

(4|  that  adequate  State  funds  are  not 
beuig  provided  annually  for  the  direct  ad- 
mlnUtratlon  of  the  State  plan. 

the  Secretary  may  forthwith  notify  the  State 
agency  that — 

(5)  no  further  payments  will  be  made  to 
the  State  from  allotments  under  this  title: 
or 

(8 1  no  further  payments  will  be  made  from 
allotmenu  under  this  title  for  any  project 
or  projects  designated  by  the  Secretary  as 
being  affected  by  the  action  or  Inaction  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (11.  (2).  (3)  or  (4) 
of  this  section. 

as  the  Secretiiry  may  determine  to  be  appro- 
priate under  the  circumstances,  and.  except 
with  regard  to  any  project  for  which  the  ap- 
plication has  already  been  approved  and 
which  la  not  directly  afTected.  further  pay- 
ments from  such  allotments  may  be  with- 
held, in  whole  or  In  part,  until  there  is  no 
longer  any  failure  to  comply  (or  to  carry 
out  the  assurance  or  plans  and  specifications 
or  to  provide  adequate  SUte  funds,  as  the 
case  may  be)  or.  if  such  compliance  (or 
other  action)  Is  Impoeaible,  until  the  State 
repays  or  arranges  for  the  repa>Tnent  of  Fed- 
eral moneys  to  which  the  recipient  wlis  not 
entitled. 

Nondiiplication  of  yrarit* 

Sec.  307  No  grant  may  be  made  under  any 
provision  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
for  any  of  the  two  fiscal  years  In  the  period 
beginning  July  1.  1964,  and  ending  June  30. 
1988,  for  construction  of  any  facility  de- 
scribed In  this  title 

Mr.  HARRIS  i  interrupting  the  reading 
ofthebilI>.  \fr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  title  II  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  Uiere  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord, 
where  I  shall  pose  a  number  of  questions 
and  insert  answers  thereto  for  the  in- 
formation of  tiie  Members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  These  are  tlie  questions 
and  answers  to  which  I  referred; 

Question.  What  is  a  comprehensive 
community  mental  health  center? 
What  services  will  it  provide? 

Answer.  A  comprehensive  community 
mental  health  center  is  a  community  fa- 
cility Uiat  will  provide  a  full  range  of 
services  appropriate  to  all  degrees  and 
.stages  of  mental  illness.  It  will  provide 
24-hour-a-day  intensive  hospitalization 
for  the  very  sick,  part-time  hospitaliza- 
tion during  the  night  only  for  those  who 
can  work,  and  outpatient  treatment,  and 
followup  services.  The  patient  will  be 
able  to  move  freely  from  one  service  to 
another  as  Uie  course  of  his  illness  dc- 
trnnines. 

The  services  and  programs  of  the  com- 
prehensive community  mental  health 
center  will  usually  include:  A  general  di- 
asnostic  and  evaluation  service,  an  in- 
patient service  for  acute  cases,  an  out- 
patient service,  a  day-care  service,  a 
niKht-care  service,  an  emergency  service 
available  around  the  clock,  rehabilita- 
tion services,  consultation  services,  pub- 
lic information  and  education  services, 
and  supervision  of  foster  homes,  for  both 
children  and  adults. 

The  primary  consideration  for  any 
community  Is  the  provision  of  services 
rather  than  bricks  and  mortar.  The 
buildings  necessary  will  be  those  need- 
ed to  provide  such  services.  Special  con- 
sideration will  be  Riven  to  rounding  out 
facilities  and  services  already  in  exist- 
ence and  a  larpe  proportion  of  the  cen- 
ters will,  of  course,  be  developed  in  con- 
junction with  general  hospitals.  Facili- 
ties necessary  include  inpatient  wards, 
outpatient  treatment  rooms,  for  groups 
and  Individuals,  appropriate  space  for  day 
and  night  care  programs,  and  space  for 
preventive  and  consultative  activities. 

Question.  How  does  a  comprehensive 
community  mental  health  center  differ 
from  a  State  mental  hospital?  From  a 
community  mental  health  clinic? 

Answer.  The  typical  State  mental  hos- 
pital Is  a  large  Institution,  usually  caring 
for  several  thousand  patients  admitted 
from  communities  all  over  the  State.  It 
IS  often  located  In  a  rural  or  outlying 
area.  Because  of  Its  size,  and  because 
it  Is  far  from  the  homes  of  most  of  Its 
patients,  It  gives  primary  emphasis  to 
inpatient  treatment  and  custodial  care, 
although  most  hospitals  Include  .some 
diagnostic  or  outpatient  services.  Some 
hospitals  provide  transitional  and  fol- 
lowup services,  but  since  most  patient"* 
are  far  from  home  these  services  are 
hniited  to  a  small  proportion  of  the  pa- 
tients served. 

The  tj-pical  community  mental  health 
clinic,  on  the  other  hand,  concentrates 
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on  diagnostic  &nd  outpatient  serrices, 
often  limited  to  certain  categories  of 
patients.  It  is  usually  not  e<iuipped  to 
provide  Inpatient  care  for  the  acutely 
ill.  transitional  services — day  or  night 
care  only — or  rehabilitation  senricee  for 
those  recovering  from  a  mental  illness. 
The  comprehensive  community  mentsd 
health  center  will  provide  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  services  for  persons  In  one  local 
community.  Furthermore,  these  services 
will  be  provided  in  centralized  or  coordi- 
nated facilities,  so  that  a  patient  can  pro- 
ceed from  diagnosis  to  treatment,  and  to 
followup  care  without  having  to  make 
new  admissions  arrangements  to  meet 
his  changing  needs. 

Question.  Will  these  centers  be  a  part 
of  or  afOliated  with  a  community  hos- 
pital? 

Answer.  Yes,  this  will  be  the  most 
common  arrangement.  If  the  hospital 
already  has  a  psychiatric  wing  or  serv- 
ices, additional  construction  for  out- 
patient and  day  facilities  will  be  nec- 
essary. Many  general  hospitals  will, 
under  impetus  of  this  program,  develop 
psychiatric  inpatient  services  for  the 
first  time  by  construction  of  an  addition- 
al wing,  or  renovation  of  existing  fa- 
cilities. 

Other  arrangements  will  include  the 
establishment  of  centers  as  a  part  of  or 
affiliated  with  a  State  hospital  or  health 
department  facility.  As  for  the  com- 
munity hospital,  additional  construc- 
tion would  be  required  where  necessary 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  program  of 
services.  In  all  cases,  maximum  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  exiaUng  re- 
sources in  order  to  avoid  duplication, 
to  hold  down  costs,  to  achieve  the  best 
possible  utilization  of  manpower. 

Question.  How  much  does  it  cost  to 
build  such  a  center? 

Answer.  Costs  of  construction  will,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  size  of  the  facility 
and  the  range  of  services  to  be  provided. 
A  completely  new  comprehensive  center 
providing  a  total  spectnmi  of  aenrlces 
will  cost  approximately  $1,7004)00.  A 
lesser  cost,  of  course,  will  be  involved 
when  one  or  two  components  are  added 
to  existing  facilities  to  achieve  compre- 
hensiveness. On  the  average,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  projects  will  cost  about  $1J 
million.  These  costs  include  construc- 
tion, fees,  and  all  equipment  but  not  the 
cost  of  the  site. 

There  are  total  cost  figtires,  including 
both  the  Federal  grant  and  the  local 
matching  funds.  The  Federal  grant 
will  range  from  one-third  to  two-thirds 
of  the  construction  costs — averaging 
one-half  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Question.  How  many  centers  can  be 
built  with  the  funds  authorized  in  title 
II? 

Answer.  It  Is  estimated  that  a  total 
of  177  centers  could  be  constructed  with 
the  $115  million  authorized  for  this  pur- 
pose for  the  2  years  of  the  grant  author- 
ization. This  estimate  is  based  on  an 
average  total  cost  of  $1.3  million  for  eaeh 
center  and  an  average  Federal  grant  o# 
one-half  of  the  project  cost. 

Question.  Why  do  we  need  a  new 
grant  program?  Why  not  use  the  exlst- 
ins  Hill-Burton  program  to  build  theae 
mental  health  facilities? 


Answer.  The  existing  Hill-Burton 
program  has  helped  to  build  some  com- 
munity mental  health  facilities — par- 
ticularly psychiatric  wings  or  units  in 
general  hospitals — ^but,  over  the  life  of 
the  program,  only  about  3  percent  of  the 
total  grant  funds  appropriated  have 
been  used  to  build  mental  health  facili- 
ties. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  lack 
of  emphasis  on  mental  health  facilities 
lUider  the  HlU-Burton  program.  It  pro- 
vides no  earmarking  of  funds  for  this 
ptuix>se.  The  allotment  and  priority 
provisions  are  geared  primarily  to  gen- 
eral bed  shortages  and  to  needs  of  rural 
areas  and  smaller  cities.  Furthermore, 
the  existing  categorical  grant  authoriza- 
tions— for  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
diagnostic  centers,  et  cetera — do  not  lend 
themselves  readily  to  such  multipurpose 
facilities  as  community  mental  health 
centers. 

It  would  have  been  possible,  of  course, 
to  add  an  entirely  new  categorical 
amendment  to  the  existing  program 
authority,  but  this  would  have  required 
many  revisions  and  amendments  of  ex- 
isting provisions  of  law. 

Furthermore,  the  existing  HlU-Burton 
authority  expires  next  June  30.  The 
President  has  Indicated  that  he  Intends 
to  submit  legislative  recommendations 
to  extend  and  modify  this  authority,  but 
these  recommendations  have  not  yet 
been  submitted. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  sim- 
plest and  most  direct  means  of  meeting 
the  need  for  a  grant  program  to  build 
mental  health  facilities  is  to  enact  new 
program  legislation  embodying  the  test- 
ed concepts  and  provisions  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act,  but  specifically  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  mental  health 
faciUties. 

Question.  Will  the  State  agency  re- 
quired by  title  II  be  the  same  agency 
that  administers  the  HUl-Burton  pro- 
gram in  the  State? 

Answer.  The  bill  leaves  the  selection 
of  the  appropriate  agency  to  the  discre- 
tion of  each  State.  In  some  cases  the 
States  will  imdoubtedly  choose  the 
agency  now  administering  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton program,  which  is  usually  the  State 
health  agency.  In  other  cases,  particu- 
larly where  there  is  a  separate  State 
mental  health  agency,  another  agency 
may  be  chosen. 

Question.  What  provision  does  the  bill 
make  to  prevent  dupUcatlon  with  the 
Hill-Burton  program? 

Answer.  In  order  to  eliminate  any 
duplication  between  the  two  programs, 
the  committee  has  included  language  in 
the  bill  which  woiQd  prohibit  grants  un- 
der any  provision  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  for  the  construction  of  f aclU- 
Ues  described  In  title  n  of  the  bill.  This 
appUes,  of  course,  to  title  VI  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act,  which  contains 
the  statutory  authority  for  the  HUl-Bur- 
ton  program. 

Question.  What  provision  is  made  to 
aanire  the  necessary  coordination  with 
the  Hill-Burton  program? 

Answer.  The  bill  provides  for  coordi- 
nation with  the  HlU-Burton  program 
through  the  Federal  Ho^ital  Council, 
which  ia  the  responsible  advisory  body 
to  the  HlU-Burton  program.    The  Fed- 


eral Hospital  CouncU  is  expanded  by  the 
legislation  to  include  a  person  of  par- 
ticular competence  in  the  field  of  mental 
health.  The  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bUl,  wiU  require  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  Hospital  Coimcil. 
This  same  group  approves  regulations 
for  the  HiU-Burton  program. 

Further,  the  biU  requires  a  statewide 
inventory  of  existing  faculties  and  a  sur- 
vey of  need.  Such  a  survey  would  neces- 
sarily take  Into  account  relevant  exist- 
ing and  planned  general  medical  facul- 
ties which  might  serve  as  a  core  faciUty 
for  a  community  mental  health  center. 
Question.  Where  will  these  new  cen- 
ters obtain  their  professional  staff? 
Is  not  there  already  such  a  shortage  of 
mental  health  specialists  that  existing 
facilities  have  manpower  shortages? 

Answer.  The  high  priority  currently 
being  put  on  efforts  at  increasing  man- 
power for  the  mental  health  professions 
wlU  result  In  the  production  of  Increased 
manpower.  Such  efforts  include  increas- 
ing the  number  of  medical  schools,  in- 
creased recruitment  into  the  mental 
health  professions,  and  increasing  the 
scholarship  funds  available  for  those  who 
are  interested  in  such  training. 

There  is  a  current  shortage.  However, 
experience  has  shown  that  professiixial 
personnd  wlU  seek  employment  in  set- 
tings which  challenge  their  professional 
skills  and  where  continued  professional 
development  is  likely.  The  new  centers 
WlU  attract  not  only  newly  trained  per- 
sonnel seeking  this  challenge,  but  also 
the  more  experienced  personnel. 

The  presence  of  the  centers  within 
communities  wiU  attract  po^onnel  who 
previously  were  reluctant  to  work  in  geo- 
graphically isolated  State  mental  hos- 
pitals. In  addition  greater  use  will  be 
made  of  family  physicisms  by  their  hav- 
ing available  the  centers  for  the  direct 
care  of  their  patients. 

Question.  Why  do  we  have  to  replace 
our  State  mental  hospitals  instead  of  im- 
proving what  we  already  have? 

Answer.  In  some  cases  it  wiU  be  feasi- 
ble and  desirable  to  convert  eristtng  hos- 
pitals, at  least  in  part,  to  the  needs  of  the 
ccnnmunlties  in  which  they  are  located. 
And  for  some  years  to  come  we  wiU  have 
to  rely  on  what  is  already  available.  For 
the  long  run,  however,  there  are  many 
reasons  why  replacement  will  be  required 
in  most  cases: 

Two-thirds  of  our  State  mental  hospi- 
tals were  built  before  1900:  less  than 
one-third  are  accredited  by  the  Joint 
Ccxnmlssion  on  Accreditation  of  Hospi- 
tals; 18  percent  of  the  beds  are  rated  as 
nonacceptable,  on  the  basis  of  Are  emd 
health  hazards,  by  appropriate  State 
agencies;  a  large  majority  are  located 
far  from  the  population  centers  they 
serve;  the  magnitude  of  renovation 
needed  would  be  very  costly  in  most 
cases;  and  in  the  long  run.  community 
centers  wiU  be  more  effective  and  more 
econcxnical. 

Question.  Where  wiU  the  operating 
funds  for  these  centers  come  from? 

Answer.  In  addition  to  fees  from  pa- 
tloits,  the  States  and  communities  have 
varied  plans  for  support  of  these  cen- 
ters. For  example:  First,  some  States 
have  enacted  community  mental  health 
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acta  with  auUxulMittftn  of  f undA  for  sup- 
port of  coaumnltf  eentcn:  secanfCl.  ad- 
dltkxuU  fuadi  wlU  be  provided  through 
welfare  iMymente;  third,  tncreasinff 
number*  of  mentally  111  patienta  will  be 
covered  bgr  Ineuraoce;  fourth,  after  a 
few  years  eC  eucceeaful  operation  the 
effecttveiMM  of  a  center  will  become  an 
accepted  fact  within  the  community :  and 
the  center  will  be  In  a  position  to  make 
effective  demanrts  for  local  tax  support, 
and  of  equal  Importance,  will  be  In  a 
position  to  conduct  effective  fund  rais- 
ing oampalCM:  and  fifth,  because  more 
emphasla  ean  be  given  to  early  diagnosis 
and  intenitve  ahorttime  treatment. 
many  patients  will  be  able  to  pay  for  all 
or  part  of  tbair  treatment — Just  as  they 
do  for  phyilnl  Illnesses  and  injuries. 

Question.  It  is  claimed  that  replacing 
State  mental  iKMpltals  with  community 
centers  will  Mve  money  in  the  long  nui. 
How  can  wa  miw  money  by  building  and 
staffing  new  eentcn? 

Answer.  Omtois  of  the  comprehen- 
sive commimllar  mental  health  center  will 
make  available  early  aiul  prompt  care  of 
many  caaee  that  now  remain  untreated 
until  prolonced  State  hospital  care  Is 
necessary.  Tbe  length  of  stay  of  psy- 
chiatric mliiilMlniM  in  general  hospitals 
now  averagee  less  than  30  da3r8  ss  otm- 
trasted  wltli  several  months  or  years  at 
State  mental  hospitals.  Even  with  the 
higher  per  diem  rates  in  general  hospi- 
tals this  reeolts  In  a  coskslderable  saving 
of  money  during  the  illness.  Prompt 
convenient  care  and  treatment  will  rap- 
Idly  return  the  majority  of  patients  to 
their  Jobs  and  family  reqwnsibilitles. 
keep  them  productive,  and  thus  sare 
money  in  tbe  long  run.  The  center  wlU 
also  serve  as  a  base  for  preventive  con- 
sultation and  education  programs,  re- 
ducing the  predictable  increase  in  new 
cases  of  mental  illness. 

Question.  If  the  States  will  be  saving 
money,  why  can  they  not  put  these  sav- 
ings mto  tbe  building  of  community 
mental  health  eenters? 

Answer.  Tbe  savings  to  the  State  will 
not  be  Immediate.  When  a  number  of 
oommunttlee  are  operating  community 
mental  bealtta  oenters  the  number  of 
new  sdmleskans  to  State  hospitals  will 
drop  signtflnantly,  and  this  will  reduce 
State  ezpcndttnres  for  the  administra- 
tion of  these  hospitals. 

For  the  Immediate  future,  however, 
the  States  will  continue  to  carry  heavy 
financial  burdens  for  the  care  of  the 
mentally  ill.  Furthermore,  to  improve 
the  quality  of  care  to  patients  in  existing 
State  hoQiitals  will  in  many  cases  require 
additional  expenditures  in  the  immedi- 
ate future. 

Under  theee  circumstances,  it  is  more 
reasonable  for  the  communities  to  look 
to  the  Statee  for  some  help  in  meeting 
the  operating  costs  of  local  facilities 
ttian  for  the  snbetantlal  outlays  required 
for  construction  costs. 

Question.  WUl  the  commtmity  mental 
health  centers  also  take  care  of  the  men- 
tally retarded? 

Answer.  Only  to  a  limited  extent. 
Diagnostic  eervlees  will  be  available  to 
them,  because  m  many  cases  it  Is  difB- 
eult  to  deteimlne  whether  the  lack  of 
mental  devclomient  is  due  to  retarda- 


tion or  to  an  emotional  problem.  In  ad- 
dition, mentally  retarded  persons  often 
devel<H>  emotional  problems  because  of 
their  handicaps,  and  they  could  go  to  a 
community  mental  health  center  for 
treatment  of  these  problems.  Just  as 
other  people  who  have  emotlonaJ  prob- 
lems. 

Community  mental  health  centers  will 
not  be  used,  however,  to  provide  residen- 
tial care  or  educational  or  training  serv- 
ices for  the  mentally  retarded. 

Question.  Will  these  centers  be  used 
for  the  compulsory  treatment  of  men- 
tally ill  persons — that  is,  will  people  be 
committed  to  the.se  institutions? 

Answer.  There  will  be  some  commit- 
ments— but  far  fewer  than  in  the  typical 
State  mental  hospital.  The  primary 
emphasis  will  be  on  early  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  before  the  mental  Illness  Is  so 
severe  as  to  require  commitment  pro- 
cedures. 

As  a  rule,  patients  will  be  admitted 
voluntarily  to  the  center  and  therefore 
legal  commitments  will  be  unnecessary. 
Only  In  exceptional  circumstances  as, 
for  example,  when  the  center  offers 
diagnostic  and  treatment  services  to 
courts  and  child  care  agencies,  may 
patients  be  under  commitment. 

Question.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
bill.  S.  1576.  that  will  modify  or  re- 
quire changes  in  State  laws  relating  to 
the  commitment  or  treatment  of  the 
mentally  111? 

Answer.  No,  title  U  simply  provides 
for  Federal  construction  grants  to  help 
build  community  facilities.  It  leaves 
the  administration  of  these  facilities — 
and  all  matters  relatmg  to  legal  com- 
mitment— to  the  communities  and  to 
the  States. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  take  this  time 
to  comment  briefly  upon  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  which  establish  requirements 
for  a  State  plan  8uid  those  which  provide 
for  Judicial  review  in  the  event  that  a 
State  plan  is  determined  to  be  not  sat- 
isfactory by  the  Secretary,  or  in  the 
event  that  a  project  proposed  is  rejected 
by  the  Secretary. 

The  committee  in  this  case,  \x\  this 
particular  bill,  has  done  a  good  Job. 
Prom  time  to  time,  the  Coounittee  on 
Education  and  Labor  deals  with  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs;  most  of  them 
utilize  a  State  plan.  It  is  important.  In 
my  opinion,  that  such  legislation  set 
forth  definite  and  meanmgful  criteria, 
and  that  the  question  of  whether  a  pro- 
posed State  plan  or  a  project  Is  satis- 
factory not  be  left  completely  to  the 
discretion  of  an  official  In  the  executive 
branch. 

If  a  State  plan  meets  the  criteria  laid 
down  In  the  legislation  the  Secretary  or 
executive  official  should  be  required  to 
approve  It.  I  am  happy  to  note  that,  in 
this  legislation,  the  committee  has  done 
a  very  careful  Job  in  that  respect.  The 
legislation  does  not  leave  a  great  deal  of 
discretion  to  the  Secretary.  It  provides 
that  if  the  plan  meets  the  legislative 
criteria  the  Secretary  shall  be  required 
to  approve  it. 

I  make  these  points  because  of  an  ex- 
perience which  the  State  of  Michigan 


has  had  with  another  program,  specifi- 
cally the  program  of  aid  for  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  parents.  That 
program  Is  similar  in  some  respects. 

Under  the  ADC-U  program,  unfortu- 
nately— and  I  do  not  think  it  was  delib- 
erate on  anyone's  part — there  are  no  re- 
quirements which  compel  the  Secretaiy 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  fol- 
low the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  in 
passing  upon  State  programs.  After 
the  Secretary  refused  to  approve  the 
program  adopted  by  Michigan,  there  Is 
little  that  the  State  can  do  because  that 
particular  law  contained  no  provision  for 
judicial  review.  Under  that  law,  an  ar- 
bitrary and  unreasonable  disapproval 
cannot  be  challenged. 

In  this  bill  and  in  the  college  con- 
struction bill  which  we  recently  passed, 
there  Is  a  provision  for  judicial  review  in 
the  event  the  executive  branch  should 
decide  that  a  plan  is  unsatisfactory. 

I  raise  this  matter  at  this  time  for  an- 
other reason.  There  Is  a  bill  now  pend- 
ing before  another  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
I  refer  to  H.R.  3846.  That  bill  is  de- 
signed to  provide  Federal  funds  to  assist 
States  in  developing  recreational  areas. 
I  have  looked  at  the  bill  as  it  has  gone  to 
the  committee.  I  hope  some  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  will  take  note 
tliat  H.R.  3846  contains  no  provision  for 
Judicial  review,  and  it  would  establish 
practically  no  criteria  or  meaningful 
limitations  on  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

That  bUl  would  vest  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  with  a 
great  deal  of  discretion  and  arbitrary 
power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  bill  will 
be  corrected  along  the  lines  of  the  one 
now  before  this  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TTTLX  m TXAINLNO  OF  TSACKZBS  OF  MENTALLY 

KXTAaDKO   AWD  OTHXB   HANIUCAPraD  CHIUIKKM 

Training  of  teachers  of  handicapped  children 
Sec.  301.  (a)(1)  The  a«cond  sentence  of 
the  flr«t  section  of  the  Act  of  September  8, 
1958  (Public  Law  gS-OTB),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Such  granta"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Grants  imder  this  section"  and 
by  strllclng  out  "fellowships"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "fellowships  or  tralneeshlps". 

(2)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  second  sentence  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence.  "He  is  also  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  public  or  other 
nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  learning  to 
assist  them  In  providing  professional  or 
advanced  training  for  personnel  engaged  or 
preparing  to  engage  In  employment  as  teach- 
ers of  handicapped  children,  as  supervisors 
of  such  teachers,  or  as  speech  correctlonlst.s 
or  other  specialists  providing  special  services 
for  education  of  such  children,  or  engaged 
or  preparing  to  engage  In  research  In  fields 
related  to  education  of  such  children." 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "mentally  retarded 
children"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 
speech  Impaired,  visually  handicapped,  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  crippled,  or  other  health 
Impaired  children  (hereinafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  'handicapped  children')". 
Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "mentally  retarded  children"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "handicapped  chil- 
dren". 
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(4)  The  second  sentence  of  section  t  of 
such  Act  la  repealed.  Bectlon  7  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  followa: 

•Sec.  7.  There  are  authortaad  to  be  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  this  Act  111.600.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1904; 
$14  500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  J'une  SO. 
1965;  and  $19,600,000  for  the  flecal  ye«r  end- 
ine  June  30,  1068." 

(5)  The  amendments  made  by  tbla  sub- 
secUon  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  flecal  yean 
beginning  after  June  SO.  19«3.  except  that 
de.^f  children  shall  not  be  Included  as  "hand- 
icapped children"  for  purposea  <rf  audi 
amendments  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jxme 
30.   1984. 

(b)  Effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1964,  the  first  section  of  auch 
Act  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  aentence:  "The  Commla- 
sioner  la  also  authorized  to  make  granta  to 
public  or  other  nonprofit  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  to  assist  them  in  eatabllsta- 
Ing  and  maintaining  acholarshipa.  with  auch 
stipyends  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Oooa- 
mlssloner,  for  training  personnel  preparing 
to  engage  In  employment  as  teacheca  of  the 
deaf. " 

(c)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  aubaectlon 
(a)  of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  September  22. 
1961  (Public  Law  87-276,  20  UJ3.C.  876)  la 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
fjerlod  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
".  and  •1.500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1984-. 

(2)   Subsection    (b)    of  such  section  0  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "1963"  and  Inaert- 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  "1964". 
Research  and  demonstration  projects  in  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children 

Sec.  302.  (a)  There  la  authorlaad  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964.  and  each  of  the  next  two  flacal 
years,  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  granta 
to  States,  State  or  local  educational  agendea. 
public  and  nonprofit  private  Inatltuttona  of 
higher  learning,  and  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  educational  or  reaeardi  agen- 
cies and  organizations  for  research  or  dem- 
onstration projects  relating  to  education  for 
mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf. 
speech  Impaired,  visually  handicapped,  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  crippled,  or  other  health 
Impaired  children  (hereinafter  In  thla  anb- 
sectlon  referred  to  aa  "handicapped  chil- 
dren"). Such  granta  ahall  be  made  m  m- 
stullments.  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  on  auch  oondltiona  aa 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  may  deter- 
mine. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  la 
authorized  to  appoint  such  special  or  techm- 
cal  advisory  committees  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  advise  him  on  matters  of  general 
policy  relating  to  particular  flelda  of  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children  or  relating  to 
special  services  necessary  thereto  or  special 
problems  Involved  therein. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall 
also  from  time  to  time  appoint  panela  of 
experta  who  are  competent  to  evaluate  vari- 
ous type  of  reeearch  or  demonstration  proj- 
ects under  this  section,  and  shall  aaeure  the 
advice  and  reconunendatlona  of  aueh  a  panel 
before  making  any  such  grant  In  the  field  m 
^hlch  such  experts  are  competent. 

(d)  Members  of  any  committee  or  panel 
Appointed  under  this  section  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  tbe  United 
Slates  shall,  while  serving  on  tbe  bualneaa  of 
such  committee  or  panel,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  ratea  fixed  bj  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
but  not  exceeding  $50  par  day,  including 
travel  time;  and,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  bualneaa. 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenaea,  mdud- 
ing  per  diem  In  lieu  of  KObalatence,  aa  au- 
thorized by  section  6  at  the  Admlnlatrattva 
Expenses   Act   of    1948    (6   U.8.C.   78b-2)    for 


Cooperative  reeearch,  funda  expended  for 
general  end  tpectal  edueaticn  of  handi- 
capped 


Fiscal  year 

Total 
budget 

AmoDnt 

expended 

for  special 

edncstton  of 

hand  (capped  > 

ia67 - 

1058      

$1,000,000 

2.300.000 
2.700,000 
S.»0.000 
3.300.000 
4,  BOO,  000 
6.900. 000 

$710,712 
1.304,nf2 

1999             

1,173,216 

1960         

868. 1T9 

1961        .    

6*6.722 

1982                             - 

52«,033 

1963. 

747.049 

Total 

24.000,000 

6,87S.TD3 

paraena  In  the  Oovemment  service  employed 
iBtacmlttanttr. 

(e)  Tbe  Commlaaloner  of  Education  Is 
authorised  to  delegate  any  of  hla  functions 
under  thla  aectlon.  except  the  promulgation 
of  regulations,  to  any  officer  ac  employee  of 
the  ^Bce  of  Education. 

BIr.  HARRIS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  title  HI).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  title  m  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  open  for  amendment 
at  any  point.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Recori) 
questions  and  answers  relating  to  title 
in  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  i  From  pp.  lea-iee.  heartnis  before  s  sabcommlttee  of 
to  tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from  the  committee  on  IntersUte  and  FotelRn  Comincree, 
Arkansas?  Hotae  of  Eepnaenlatives,  88Ui  Cong.,  lat  scss.,  on  S. 

There  was  no  objection.  g^j^    quistions    mm    answzss    on    the 

Mr.    HARRIS.      Mr.    Chairman,    the  edttcation  or  haitdzcappb)  cmunmr 

questions  and  answers  to  which  I  re-  p^^.^^   -^^^    ^^    considered    handi- 

ferred  arc  as  foUows.  capped  children? 

Estimate  of  allocation  of  funds  by  area  .pt^g  categories  used  by  the  OfSce  of 

of  eacceptionality:  It  is  estimated  that  for  Education  in  collecting  national  statistics 

tbe  first  year  depending  upon  the  de-  ^^  j^g  education  of  handicapped  chll- 

mands  and  the  adrice  of  committees  au-  ^jj^^  j^j^j  understood  generally  by  spe- 

tbfulxed  by  the  law  would  be  about  as  ^^^^  educators,  based  as  it  is  on  continu- 

follows:  50  percent  for  the  mentally  re-  ^^^  communication  with  the  school  sys- 

tarded;  10  percent  for  the  emotionally  ^gjjj^    maintaining    programs    for    the 

dlsturtied;   12  percent  for  the  deaf;   15  handicapped  children,  probably  repre- 

percoit  for  m>eech  and  hearing;  7  per-  ^^^^  ^  -^^  which  is  as  generally  accepted 

cent  for  the  crippled  and  the  health  im-  ^^^  ygg^j  among  educators  as  one  can 

paired:  and  6  percent  for  the  visually  find— see  reference  1.   This  list  includes: 

handicapped.  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 

DKPAaTMXKT  or  Health,  Education,  and  j   Blind. 

WSLraax,  Omcx  or  Education  3'  q^^^. 

Jtfentel    Retardation    Facititiet    and    Com-  4.  Hard  of  hearing. 

muniiy  Mental  Health  Centers  Conrtrue-  5.  Speech  Impaired. 

tiom  Act  of  t»63— Title  III:    Training  of  8.  Crippled. 

Tea^ters   of   Handicapped    Children    (see.  7.  Special  health  problems. 

301)  8.  Emotionally  disturbed. 

nscAL  TXAX  !»•«  9,  Mentally     retarded      ("educable"     and 

"trainable"). 

See  reference  2  for  definitions  on  some 
categories. 

Second.  How  many  children  are  there 
in  need  of  special  education? 

There  are  a  total  of  about  10  percent 
of  the  school-age  population— or  a  little 
less  than  6  million  children — who  require 
special  education.  For  prevalence  esti- 
mates according  to  area  of  exceptionality 
see  reference  No.  1.  estimates  of  the 
number  of  school-age  exceptional  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States  who  will  need 
q>ecial  education  in  1963  and  the  num- 
b«*  of  special  educational  teachers  that 
will  be  needed.  For  example,  the  prev- 
alence of  deafness  among  school -age 
children  is  about  .075. 

Third.  What  pn^wrtion  of  handi- 
capped children  are  estimated  to  be  re- 
ceiving special  education? 

On  the  basis  of  fact  and  estimates,  it 
appears  that  only  about  one-quarter  or 
about  IV4  million  of  the  school-age 
childr«a  in  need  of  special  education  in 
the  Nation  are  receiving  it  sec  refer- 
ence No.  3,  page  3. 

Fourth.  Is  there  a  shortage  of  profes- 
sion personnel  to  instruct  and  to  direct 
programs? 

It  is  estimated  that  200,000  are  needed 
and  only  about  50,000  are  available.  De- 
veloiMnent  of  special  education  is  ham- 
pered not  only  by  shortages  of  teachers 
and  speech  eorrectionists  but  also  by  a 
shortage  of  experienced  persons  to  or- 
ganize and  supervise  programs  in  the 
schools    and    to    conduct   programs   of 


Catesory 


EsU- 

mated 

number 

of  grants 


Esti- 
mated 
averai^ 
cost  per 

grant 


Grants  for  teachers 
and  specialists 

Bupet  visora  and  pro- 
gram directors 

Short-term  trainees 

Sttnralatlon  granu  to 
institutioiu  of  higher 
edncation 


Total- 


1,800 

500 
4,000 


16 


'4,500 

16,000 

1500 


BO.  000 


Total  cost 


17,200.000 

s,  000, 000 

2,000.000 


800.000 


•12,000,000 


nscAi.  TKAX  laes 

OrasUs  for  teacfaera 

and  specialists 

1,700 

•4,500 

$7,660,000 

Baparviaors  and  pro- 

graoi  dlrsetars. 

72fi 

16.000 

4.350,000 

Skort-tenn  trainees — 

4,000 

•400 

2,000,000 

Btimalatloa  grants  to 

InatltatiaBSof 

higher  edooatioa 

10 

80,000 

600,000 

Total    

14.500,000 

nacAL  TKAK  less 


QraaU    for    teacbert 


Sopervbors  and  pro- 
gram dlreolors 

Sbart-term  trainees^.. 

Stlmulatioo  grants  to 
tnatttattaMOfblgiier 


Tatal. 


2,500 

1.000 
3,600 


10 


•4,500 

•6,000 
•500 


50,000 


$11,260,000 

6,000,000 
1,75a  000 


500,000 


19, 500, 000 


■  Indudes  costs  to  Instttatlons  rtuttfon,  fees,  etc.)  and 
Bvlnc  ailowanoas  ts  awardsss  aaa  dependents. 

•  lactadss  $1,000,000  already  aotfaorlied  for  fxpanskn 
of  teaching  In  education  of  the  mentally  retarded.  Ap- 
proiimately  160  grants  are  supported. 
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m  in  colleges  tjod  unl- 
rtferenee  No.  4. 

Fifth.  An  tbere  professional  stand- 
ards for  taacheri  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren? 

Erery  State  educational  agency  has 
oertifleatkm  requirements  for  teachers. 
Within  the  last  quarter  of  century  special 
certification  requirements  have  been 
dereloplng  for  teachers  of  handicapped 
children.  Bwy  State  has  a  special  re- 
quirement In  one  or  more  areas,  but  in 
many  States  gtaodards  are  still  in  a  de- 
velopmental Mace.  Furthermore,  many 
teachers  in  90clal  education  have  not 
fully  met  tbelr  certification  require- 
ments. To  ny  that  there  is  a  shortage 
of  special  educators  Is  to  tell  only  a  part 
of  the  stOTT.  These  statistics  on  certifi- 
cation are  baeed  on  preliminary  Ofllce  of 
Bduratlon  data  on  State  certification 
standards  for  teachers  of  exceptional 
children. 

Sixth.  What  Is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment dolxif  to  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  the  peraonnel  problem? 

The  OfBee  of  education  conducts  two 
fellowship  grant  programs.  One.  under 
Public  Law  n-026  approved  in  1958  for 
a  10-year  period,  ts  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation of  lie  mentally  retarded  and  lim- 
ited to  $1  mflllon  appropriation  per 
year.  The  other,  under  Public  Law  87- 
r76,  Is  a  grant-in-aid  program  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  which 
Is  limited  to  $1V^  miUlon  appropriation 
each  year.  The  latter  program,  approved 
In  September  1961,  expired  on  June  30 
of  this  year.  The  Office  also  conducts 
a  relevant  Information  and  consultative 
service. 

Seventh.  What  has  been  done  under 
Public  Law  M-436.  the  graduate  feUow- 
ahlp  program  in  the  education  of  the 
mentally  retarded? 

During  the  4  years  that  the  program 
has  been  In  operation,  about  667  fellow- 
ships have  bMO  awarded  to  nearly  470 
Individuals  In  every  State  except  Ver- 
mont. It  to  eetlmated  that,  by  the  end 
of  flaoal  year  1994.  a  total  of  835  fellow- 
ships will  have  been  awarded  to  about 
660  persona.  Since  there  were  some 
regloos  in  the  Nation  where  opportuni- 
ties did  not  ealst  for  individuals  to  study 
at  the  doetond  level  under  the  program 
authorised  by  Public  Law  85-926.  stimu- 
lation grants  of  $10,500  each  have  been 
made  in  an  effort  to  rectify  this  geo- 
graphic Inequity. 

Twenty-five  institutions  have  been 
allocated  fellawshlpe  under  section  1  of 
Public  Law  M-fQg  from  academic  year 
1959-60  to  1969-64.  Seven  institutions 
have  receiiml  stimulation  grants — see 
reference  No.  9. 

Information  available  on  172  former 
fellows  ahvws  that  almost  90  percent 
are  engaged  In  some  type  of  special  edu- 
cation activity  and  over  70  percent— of 
the  172  former  fellows — are  working 
specifically  In  the  area  of  mental  re- 
tardation. The  majority  of  the  172  for- 
Dier  fellows  are  currently  employed  in 
various  types  of  leadership  positions. 
There  are.  however,  some  former  fellows 
who  are,  at  present,  teaching  in  special 
classes  for  mentslly  retarded  children, 
but  some  at  them  will  move  into  leader- 
ship positions  as  they  develop. 


When  the  program  was  initiated,  those 
advising  the  Office  of  Education  recom- 
mended that  the  funds  be  used  for  train- 
ing leadership  personnel  In  the  field  of 
education  of  the  mentally  retarded.  At 
the  present  time,  emphasis  is  on  training 
college  and  university  Instructors  and 
directors  of  educational  programs. 
Teachers  may  be  trained  under  section  2 
of  this  program,  but  this  has  not  been 
implemented  although  It  Is  planned  to 
do  so. 

Ellghth.  What  has  been  done  under 
Public  Law  87-276.  the  program  for 
training  teachers  of  the  desJ ? 

Public  Law  87-276.  the  program  for 
training  teachers  of  the  deaf,  was  en- 
acted in  September  1961.  During  its  first 
year  of  operation,  the  1962-63  academic 
year,  there  were  446  training  grants  al- 
located to  43  colleges  and  universities  in 
29  States  and  the  Ehstrlct  of  Columbia 
Although  370  students  actually  received 
support  under  Public  Law  87-276  during 
1962-63,  there  were  470  students  prepar- 
ing to  become  teachers  of  the  deaf  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Annals  for  the 
Deaf.  For  the  196^-64  academic  year 
there  are  496  fellowships  awarded  to  46 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  29 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
increased  number  of  scholarships  rep- 
resents more  complete  utilltatlon  of 
funds  remaining  from  the  1962-63  aca- 
demic year. 

The  favorable  impact  of  Public  Law 
87-276  is  evidenced  by  the  doubling  of 
first,  student  inquiries  concerning  the 
field;  second,  student  applications  and 
ultimately  increased  enrollments  of 
higher  caliber  persons.  The  need  has 
not  been  eliminated  but  progress  such  as 
this  should  substantially  reduce  the  great 
shortage  of  well-trained  personnel  in  the 
field  of  education  of  the  deaf. 

Ninth.  In  making  these  grants  what 
are  the  Federal  reqxiirements? 

They  are  minimal  relating  to  citizen- 
ship and  educational  experience — see 
references  6  and  7. 

Tenth.  Are  there  colleges  prepared  to 
accept  students? 

The  number  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities offering  preparation  in  one  or  more 
areas  has  almost  doubled  between 
1953-54  and  1961-62.  According  to  the 
study  on  College  and  University  Pro- 
grams for  the  Preparation  of  Teachers  of 
Elxceptional  Children,  the  number  of  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  giving  a 
minimum  sequence  in  one  or  more  areas 
of  special  education  during  academic 
year  1961-62  was  about  225.  compared  to 
only  122  8  years  earlier.  A  number  of 
other  institutions  are  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  special  education  person- 
nel to  a  lesser  degree  or  have  initiated 
new  programs  since  the  completion  of 
the  study — see  reference  No.  8. 

EHeventh.  Is  there  a  need  for  Federal 
fellowships  in  areas  of  special  education 
where  they  are  not  now  available? 

Yes.  It  is  estimated  that  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  handicapped 
children  now  have  access  to  special  edu- 
cation they  require.  It  appears  that  the 
greatest  single  obstacle  to  the  initiation 
of  new  programs  is  the  shortage  of  qual- 
ified teachers  to  direct  and  supervise 
school  programs  for  them  and  to  conduct 


university  programs  of  teacher  prepara- 
tion. If  the  present  rate  of  development 
of  special  education  continues,  by  1968 
the  Nation  will  be  lltUe  more  than  hold- 
ing its  own.  At  the  present  rate  of  prep- 
aration, one- third  of  the  handicapped 
children  Instead  of  one-fourth  would 
have  access  to  some  kind  of  special  edu- 
cation. Increased  Federal  supix>rt  would 
help  to  close  this  gap  more  rapidly.  Con- 
siderable progress  was  made  in  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  granted  in  special  educa- 
tion from  1954  to  1961.  The  number 
more  than  doubled.  Here  again  the 
progress  is  too  slow — see  references  No. 
8  and  No.  9. 

Twelfth.  Would  the  Federal  fellow- 
ships programs  be  completely  federally 
supported? 

It  appears  that  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  train  students  under  the 
Public  Law  8S-926  graduate  fellowship 
program  in  the  education  of  the  mentally 
retarded,  and  under  the  Public  Law  87- 
276,  grants-in-aid  program  for  training 
teachers  of  the  deaf,  are  spending  more 
for  training  such  students  thsji  they  are 
receiving  from  the  Federal  Government. 
The  present  programs,  in  effect,  are  be- 
irtg  supported  in  part  by  the  States  and 
colleges  and  universities  Involved  as  well 
as  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Thirteenth.  What  Is  the  relationship 
between  health  and  care  and  special  edu- 
cation? 

A  team  approach  involving  persons 
from  many  disciplines  Including  health 
is  essential  in  the  education  of  handl- 
cap[>ed  children.  Most  of  these  chU- 
dren  require  frequent  medical  attention 
The  special  teacher  must  be  prepared  to 
communicate  with  medical  authorities, 
to  utilize  the  information  they  provide 
and  to  understand  the  educational  im- 
plications of  each  child's  disabling  con- 
dition. The  close  working  relationship 
between  special  education  and  health  is 
apparent.  Many  special  teachers  in- 
struct children  who  are  in  hospitals  or 
convalescent  homes  and  those  who  are 
fitted  with  special  prosthetic  devices  and 
hearing  and  optical  aids. 

Fourteenth.  Why  should  there  be  a 
legally  designated  research  and  demon- 
stration program  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren? 

In  a  new  and  developing  field  such  as 
special  education,  research  demonstra- 
tion and  program  activities  need  to  be 
closely  related.  Professional  nurture  is 
required  to  make  sure  that  the  most 
crucial  issues  are  funded  for  research 
and  demonstrations  and  that  findings 
are  quickly  disseminated  for  field  testing 
and  application  in  the  actual  instruction 
of  children. 

Creative  research  in  education  today 
demands  specialization  of  background  on 
the  part  of  the  research  worker  com- 
bined with  a  long-time  systematic  pro- 
gram in  that  specialty.  On  this  reason- 
ing, a  great  deal  of  federally  sponsored 
research  has  been  channeled.  A  good 
illustration  may  be  found  in  the  NTH. 
where  programs  for  such  problems  as 
cancer,  heart  diseases,  or  dental  prob- 
lems are  set  up  under  separate  institutes. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  re- 
search in  the  education  of  exceptional 
children.     Only  by  specific  designation 
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of  the  areas  can  effective  research  be 
done.  Research,  moreover,  in  areas  as 
new  and  unexplored  as  these  must  be 
closely  related  to  the  practical  problems 
and  programs  in  the  field.  This  Is  e»- 
.sential  for  the  adequate  identification  of 
significant  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  at  this  point  a 
list  of  the  references  referred  to  In  my 
preceding  remarks: 

1.  Table  of  preliminary  estimates  of  the 
number  of  special  education  teachers  needed 
\n  1963  to  instruct  each  type  of  handicapped 
child  Included  In  S.  1676. 

2  Memorandum  on  some  categories  of  ex- 
ceptional children  In  special  education. 

3  Mackle.  Romalne  P.  and  Bobbins, 
Patricia  P.  "Exceptional  Children  and 
Youth:  A  Chart  Book  of  Special  Education 
Enrollments  In  Public  Day  Schools  of  the 
United  States."  OE-35019. 

4  Mackle.  Romalne  P.  "Education  of  Ex- 
ceptional Children:  Program.  Progress.  Prob- 
lems," OE-35043;  reprint  from  School  Life, 
July   1962. 

5.  List  of  Institutions  allocated  fellowships 
under  section  1.  Public  Law  85-926,  academic 
years  1959-60  and  1963-64. 

6  "The  Grants-ln-Ald  Program  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf,  Under  the 
Provisions  of  Public  Law  87-276";  a  leaflet. 

7.  "The  Graduate  Fellowship  Program  for 
the  Preparation  of  Leadership  Personnel  In 
the  Education  of  Mentally  Retarded  Chil- 
dren," OE-35001A;  a  leaflet. 

8.  Mackle,  Romalne  P.,  Neuber,  Margaret 
A  ,  and  Htmter,  Patricia  P.  "College  and  Uni- 
versity Programs  for  the  Preparation  of 
Teachers  of  Exceptional  Children";  a  reprint 
from  School  Life,  March  1963. 

9.  Mackle.  Romalne  P.,  and  Dunn,  Lloyd  M. 
"College  and  University  Programs  for  the 
Preparation  of  Teachers  of  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren.'  bulletin  1954.  No.  13. 

AMENDMENT  OriTXXD   BT    MR.    QUXB 

Mr.  QUIE.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  sis  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quix:  On  page 
80.  line  10,  Insert  the  word  "seriously"  be- 
fore "emotionally";  on  line  11  after  the  word 
"children"  Insert  "who  by  reason  thereof  re- 
quire special  education." 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not 
take  long  on  this  amendment.  However. 
I  woufd  like  to  say  that  this  is  offered  in 
an  effort  to  make  the  description  of  the 
categories  of  handicapped  children  in 
conformity  with  the  same  descriptions 
contained  In  the  bill  that  was  reported 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  It  pins  it  down  to  those  who  are 
seriously  handicapped  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  require  special  education  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  the  efforts  placed 
on  the  specialists  will  be  toward  those 
who  need  special  education. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentieman  from 
Minnesota  was  very  cordial  and  cour- 
teous in  giving  us  on  the  committee  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  amendment. 
After  analjrzing  it  and  discussing  it  with 
other  members,  we  are  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  thank  the  genUemaa 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qnn]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AXKNDMKNT   OFTERED    BT    MB.    QXTIE 

Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qnix:  On  page 
81.  lines  4  through  12,  strike  out  all  of  sub- 
section (b);  on  line  13  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(b)". 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  remove  the 
special  treatment  for  the  teachers  of 
the  deaf.  The  program  for  the  teachers 
of  the  deaf  which  has  been  in  effect  for 
the  last  2  years  provided  for  scholar- 
ship grants  for  undergraduate  train- 
ing. Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  if 
my  amendment  is  adopted,  this  program 
would  be  continued  for  1  more  year. 
The  law  which  expired  on  June  30  of 
this  year  would  extend  for  1  year,  but 
that  would  be  the  end  of  it.  After  that 
a  teacher  of  the  deaf  would  be  trained 
exactly  the  way  in  which  the  teachers 
of  all  the  other  handicapped  are  trained ; 
that  is,  they  would  receive  fellowships 
or  traineeships  for  the  people  who  had 
already  completed  their  undergraduate 
training. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  this  pro- 
vision, the  only  reason  why  some  people 
can  say  you  need  any  scholarship  money 
is  to  Induce  people  to  go  Into  the  train- 
ing of  these  handicapped  groups  in  their 
senior  year,  and  if  such  could  be  worked 
out,  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  this  to 
be  worked  out  in  conference.  However, 
I  think  we  set  a  principle  last  year  to  the 
effect  that  the  House  would  not  accept 
scholarship  grants  for  undergraduate 
training,  that  anyone  suited  in  their 
undergraduate  training  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  would  be  so  helped  by  loans 
through  this  action  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. Through  the  use  of  grants  you 
induce  someone  Into  a  special  work  and 
I  think  it  is  unwise  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment to  induce  someone  into  any 
occupation.  I  think  the  assistance  ought 
to  be  rendered  to  all  needing  this  be- 
cause of  the  ability  of  the  students.  I 
think  this  amendment  would  bring  all 
the  handicapped  groups,  after  a  period 
of  transition,  into  conformity  with  each 
other,  because  there  would  be  a  uni- 
form standard  for  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  this  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  fully  realize  the 
purposes  the  gentieman  from  Miimesota 
has  in  mind  in  offering  the  amendment. 
I  fully  realize  that  he  has  in  mind  the 
idea  to  make  uniform  the  position  of 
Coagresa  with  reference  to  the  principle 
of  scholarships  in  these  various  pro- 
grams. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  HJl.  12 
was  reported  by  our  committee  and 
passed  the  House  the  members  of  our 
committee,  and  I  think  it  was  unanimous 
in  our  c(»nmittee.  took  the  position  that 
scholarships  would  not  be  provided, 
therefore  we  eliminated  the  provision  on 
scholarships.  I  think  that  is  the  general 
position  of  the  c(»nmlttee.  However,  I 
feel  that  In  any  broad  general  program 
there  are  exceptions  that  may  be  neces- 
sary, and  I  have  a  feeling  this  may  be  one 
of  those  exceptions. 


So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I 
am  going  to  accept  the  gentieman's 
amendment  at  this  time,  but  I  want  to 
make  It  clear  that  I  do  so  with  a  feeling 
that  more  information  is  necessary  be- 
fore we  conclude  definitely  what  the  situ- 
ation should  be  in  the  application  of  the 
policy  at  this  point.  We  will  take  it  to 
conference  and  there  we  will  undertake 
to  obtain  further  information.  We  have 
a  great  deal  of  information  which  was 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  hearings 
which  I  think  may  justify  an  exception 
in  this  case.  I  do  think  there  is  a  way 
it  can  be  worked  out.  With  that  reserva- 
tion, we  will  take  it  to  conference  and  I 
will  do  my  best  to  work  it  out  accordingly. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  think 
our  two  States  are  peculiarly  affected 
by  this  amendment.  I  wish  to  go  along 
with  the  same  reservation  that  the  gen- 
tleman makes. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  3^eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Where  are  the  loans 
coming  from?  In  lieu  of  scholarships 
the  gentieman  from  Minnesota  said  it 
would  be  set  up  imder  the  loan  program, 
but  where  is  the  money  coming  from? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentieman  from 
Miimesota  has  in  mind  that  it  is  a  train- 
ing program  and  fellowships  are  appli- 
cable at  the  graduate  level,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes.  special  assistance  for 
the  teachers  of  the  handicapped  at  the 
graduate  level.  We  also  have  a  program 
for  loans  for  all  teachers  and  their  for- 
giveness of  50  percent  of  the  loan  for  the 
teachers.  If  we  can  get  the  bill  out  and 
before  the  House  it  will  pass.  We  should 
expand  this  and  take  the  limit  off,  and 
I  believe  this  would  be  quickly  accepted 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  were  told  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings  that  they  had 
to  look  to  the  senior  year  of  the  under- 
graduate level  to  obtain  people  that 
would  become  interested  in  this  program. 
It  occurs  to  me  if  that  is  true,  in  con- 
ference we  could  work  out  some  compro- 
mise on  this  that  would  permit  these 
fimds  to  be  used  at  that  level,  instead  of 
perhaps  tying  them  down  to  the  graduate 
level  which  the  gentleman  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  POOARTY.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  is  $90  million  is  authorized  for  stu- 
dent loans,  which  is  not  half  enough  at 
the  present  time.  In  my  State  50  per- 
cent of  the  students  applying  for  these 
loans  are  not  going  to  get  than  because 
we  are  not  appropriating  sufficient  funds. 
We  do  not  have  the  authorization  at  this 
time. 

Our  committee  gave  the  full  amoimt 
of  $90  million,  but  it  is  not  half  enough, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  should  mislead 
anyone  that  in  lieu  of  scholarships  they 
are  going  to  get  loans. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, but  I  believe  he  Is  talking  about 
the  budget  for  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  program.  This  is  a  different 
program  altogether. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  The  gentieman  from 
Minnesota  referred  to  it. 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  I  understand  that. 
The  gentleman  nukes  the  point  no  funds 
are  avaUaUe  for  this  loan  program 
which  Is  oorreet  This,  however,  is  a 
different  profram.  I  accept  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  with  the  reservation 
I  have  made. 

The  CHAZRICAN.  Without  obJecUon, 
the  amendment  Is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMummmmr  owwemmd  bt  mm.,  quu 

Mr.  QITIX.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

AmeiMliaMit  oBvA  by  Mr.  Qrm :  On  page 
81.  Unc  3a.  Mrtki  "StetM.".  On  page  92. 
ItiM  1.  Btrtka  *^v  laeal**;  Ub«  S.  strike  "edu- 
eationai  or":  Mn*  •.  InMrt  the  word  "eerl- 
ously"  beton  "mmoVUmmUj-.  line  7.  after  tlie 
word  "dUUIrUk**  laaart  "who  by  reason  there- 
of require  qjMelal  education." 

Mr.  QUDEL  Mr.  Chairman,  what  this 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  require 
that  grants  for  research  or  demonstra- 
tloo  projeets  would  be  made  only  to  State 
educational  agencies,  who  in  turn  could 
engage  the  asristanoe  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  school  districts. 
Thcr  also  oould  be  made  to  public  or 
nonprofit  prlTate  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  who  In  tarn  could  turn  to  the 
local  school  distrtets,  and  other  public 
or  nonjffoflt  ivlrate  research  agencies. 
so  the  onmmissloner  would  have  the 
choice  of  these  three  agencies  he  could 
turn  to. 

The  reason  I  say  this  is  that  It  would 
set  up  a  rum  prlnelple.  if  this  was  con- 
tinued wlthoat  the  amendment  being 
adopted,  of  the  Federal  Oovemment's 
foliig  direet  to  the  school  districts  or  the 
loeal  edttoatloti  agencies.  At  no  time  has 
this  bem  pennltted  to  be  done.  When 
people  talk  about  Federal  control  of  edu- 
eatlon.  ttaer  are  concerned  about  going 
to  the  local  sehool  districts.  I  think  in 
a  research  and  demonstration  program 
It  would  be  unwise  to  do  that  It  would 
be  better  to  go  through  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  or  the  Institution  of  higher 
learning  to  which  the  grant  was  made. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  ydd? 

Mr.  QDIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  can  see  only  one  phase 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment  that  I  se- 
riouflty  qneatlop.  May  I  ask  a  question 
of  the  gentleman  to  see  if  I  have  proper 
understandlTW  of  It?  Is  it  the  intention 
of  the  gentleman  to  eliminate  such  proj- 
ects on  a  local  educational  level? 

Mr.  QDIE.  Kot  to  eliminate  them 
from  taking  part  but  to  eliminate  the 
authority  lor  the  commissioner  to  go  di- 
rect to  the  local  school  district. 

Mr.  HARRISL  How  are  you  going  to 
get  to  the  school  district? 

Mr.  QUIB.  By  making  a  grant  to  the 
State  edneartwial  agency,  which  in  turn 
would  maka  it  to  the  local  school  dl»- 
trlct,  or  hy  making  the  grant  to  the 
institution  of  higher  learning,  which 
would  maka  tt  available  to  the  local 
school  district. 

Mr.  HABRgI,  The  gentleman  would 
have  the  university  reallocate  the  grant? 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  would 
prevent  that.  Would  the  commissioner 
have  any  authority  over  what  the  higher 


Institution  is  going  to  do  with  the  grant 
funds  after  the  institution  once  gets 
them? 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  would  be  the  same  as 
in  the  cooperative  research  program 
now,  whef%  the  commissioner  makes  his 
grants  to  the  State  educational  agency 
or  to  the  Institution,  who  in  turn  works 
out  its  pro-am  in  this  way. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  does 
not  intend  to  eliminate  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  if  It  seems  to  be  appro- 
priate to  the  commissioner? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  the  local  educational 
agency  Is  not  eliminated,  but  It  must  go 
through  the  State,  either  the  higher  edu- 
cational Institution  or  the  State  educa- 
tional agency.  He  must  do  It  through 
them,  so  he  is  not  dealing  directly  with 
the  local  school  district,  circumventing 
the  State  educational   agency. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  State  educational 
agency  then  may  arrange  with  a  local 
educational  agency  for  such  projects? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  Is  correct.  That  Is 
what  I  would  expect. 

Mr,  HARRIS.  With  that  understand- 
ing. Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

The  CHATRMAN.  Without  objfctlon, 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Harris]  a  question  with  regard  to  title  n 
of  the  bill.  The  committee  in  reporting 
this  legislation  to  the  House  has  deleted 
the  authorization  which  was  In  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  this  legislation  for  Federal 
assistance  in  the  case  of  the  initial  staff- 
ing of  these  community  health  centers. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  If,  when  this  legislation  goes  to 
conference,  the  conferees  will  feel  bound 
to  stand  by  the  House  version  of  this  bill, 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  and  not 
grant  this  money  for  the  Initial  staffing 
of  these  centers. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Of  course.  I  have  al- 
ways believed  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  House 
Committee  of  Conference  to  adhere  In- 
sofar as  It  can  to  the  position  of  the 
House.  That  Is  generally  my  concept  of 
the  duty  of  a  conference  committee  from 
the  House  that  goes  into  session  with  the 
other  body.  I  have  already  made  It 
alnmdantly  clear  that  the  committee 
took  a  position  against  providing  for 
initial  staffing  of  the  mental  health  cen- 
ters. That  is  our  committee's  position. 
and  now  that  position  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  We  will 
hold  to  that  position  just  so  long  as  we 
feel  it  Is  the  appropriate  thing  to  do.  So 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  will 
not  approve  any  provision  that  will  In- 
clude outright  Initial  staffing.  I  cannot 
finally  bind  myself  or  the  committee, 
however,  because  we  know  when  we  get 
into  a  conference  we  have  to  com- 
promise— we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can 
to  get  the  best  legislation  out  that  is 
possible  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  title  IV  of  the 
bill  be  considered  as  read  and  be  printed 
in  the  RxcosD  and  open  for  amendment, 
and  that  I  be  permitted  to  insert  a  series 
of  questions  and  answers  concerning  title 
IV. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
questions  and  answers  to  which  I  re- 
ferred are  as  follows: 

Question  What  Is  meant  by  "medical 
transportation  factUtlcs?'"  See  page  85, 
line  2. 

An.swer  "Medical  transportation  facili- 
ties" refers  to  ambulances  or  other  vehicles 
needed  for  transporting  patients  to  or  from 
a  health  facility  This  is  the  same  definition 
of  "Initial  equipment-  that  U  in  the  HUl- 
Burton  Act. 

Ambulances  may  be  required  by  at  leait 
the  larger  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters In  the  case  of  mental  retardation 
facilities  there  will  ordinarily  be  no  need  for 
an  ambulance,  but  they  may  need  station 
wagons  or  other  conveyances  to  tr«n.=port 
retarded  children  to  and  from  the  facility 
for  rehabilitation   or   recreational    purposes 

Question.  Can  an  applicant  receive  a  grant 
for  buying  an  existing  building  and  remodel- 
ing it.  rather  than  building  a  new  one? 

Answer  Under  the  definition  of  "construc- 
tion" in  the  bill,  a  grant  could  be  made  f c  r 
a  part  of  the  costs  of  altering  or  remodeling 
a  building.  It  could  not.  however,  cover 
the  costs  of  purchasing  any  land  or  existing 
building. 

This  exclusion  of  land  and  building  ac- 
quisition costs  Is  the  same  as  in  the  Hlll- 
Burton  authority. 

The  reason  for  this  exclusion  of  property 
acquisition  costs  Is  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  the  Federal  agency  administer- 
ing the  program  to  evaluate  the  reasonable- 
ness of  such  acquisition  costs.  In  the  case 
of  actual  construction  coets  it  Is  relatively 
easy  to  check  them  with  reliable  construc- 
tion cost  data  But  land  costs  are  much 
more  difficult  to  evaluate,  and  It  Is  particu- 
larly difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
value  of  land  and  the  value  of  existing  struc- 
tures on  such  land. 

Question.  Why  U  it  that  some  of  the  au- 
thorities in  the  bUl  are  vested  In  the  Surgeon 
General  or  In  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  others  in  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare? 

Answer.  The  provisions  of  part  A  of  title 
I — mental  retardation  research  centers — 
amend  title  Vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  which  authorlzea  the  existing  research 
facUlUes  grant  program.  Since  the  statutory 
authority  under  the  existing  law  ts  vested  In 
the  Surgeon  General,  the  proposed  amend- 
ments follow  this  pattern. 

The  same  situation  prevails  with  re- 
spect to  the  provisions  in  title  in  of  the 
bill,  which  would  amend  various  statutes 
under  which  authority  Is  now  vested  in 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

All  of  the  other  authorities,  which  are 
"new  legislation"  rather  than  amend- 
ments, are  vested  in  the  Secretary.  It  Is 
expected,  of  course,  that  the  Secretary 
will  delegate  most  of  these  authorities — 
other  than  the  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions— to  existing  agencies  of  his  De- 
partment. The  various  construction 
grant  programs  for  mental  retardation 
and  mental  health  facilities,  for  exam- 
ple, will  be  administered  through  the 
Public  Health  Service,  where  they  can 
be  coordinated  with  related  construc- 
tion grant  programs. 
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Title  IV  is  as  follows: 

TITLX  rv GCNXBAL 

Definitions 
Six:.  401.  For  purpOM*  ot  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "SUte"  Includes  Puerto  Bieo. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  Tha  term  "facmty  for  the  mentaUy 
retarded"  means  a  facility  ipeclaUy  designed 
for  the  dlagnosU,  treatment,  education. 
training,  or  custodial  care  of  the  mentaUy 
retarded.  Including  faculties  for  training 
speciallata  and  sheltered  workahope  for  the 
mentaUy  retarded,  but  only  If  "uch  work- 
shops are  part  of  faclllUee  which  provide  or 
wUl  provide  comprehensive  service*  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

(c)  Tbe  term  "community  mental  health 
center"  meazis  a  facUlty  providing  eervloce 
for  the  prevention  or  diagnosis  ot  mental  111- 
neee.  or  care  and  treatment  of  mentaUy  Ul 
paUenU,  or  rehabUltatlon  of  such  pereons, 
which  services  are  provided  prlncipaUy  for 
persons  residing  In  a  particular  community 
or  communltlee  In  or  near  which  the  facility 
Is  situated. 

(d)  The  terms  "nonprofit  faclUty  for  the 
mentally  retarded",  "nonprofit  community 
mental  health  center",  and  "nonprofit  private 
institution  of  higher  lefu-nlng"  mean,  re- 
spectively, a  faclUty  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, a  community  mental  health  center, 
and  an  Institution  of  higher  learning  which 
u  owned  and  operated  by  one  ot  more  non- 
profit corporaUons  or  aasoclatlons  no  part  ot 
the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may 
lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  ot  Individual;  and  the  term 
nonprofit  private  agency  or  organisation" 
means  an  agency  or  organization  which  la 
such  a  corporation  or  association  or  irtilcta  la 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  of  euch 
corporations  or  associations. 

(e)  The  term  "construction"  Includes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  expansion,  re- 
modeling, and  alteration  of  existing  build- 
ings, and  Initial  equipment  of  any  such 
buildings  (Including  medical  tranapOTtatlon 
facilities) ;  Including  architect's  fees,  but  ex- 
cluding the  cost  of  off-alte  Improvements 
and  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  land. 

( f )  The  term  "cost  of  construction"  means 
the  amount  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  project. 

( g)  The  term  "title",  when  used  with  refer- 
ence to  a  site  for  a  project,  means  a  fee  etm- 
ple,  OT  such  other  estate  ot  Interest  (includ- 
ing a  leasehold  on  which  the  rental  does  not 
exceed  4  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the 
land)  as  the  Secretary  finds  sufflclent  to  as- 
sure fOT  a  period  of  not  leas  than  fifty  yean 
undisturbed  use  and  possession  for  the  pur- 
poses of  construction  and  operation  of  the 
project. 

( h)  The  term  "Federal  share"  with  respect 
to  any  project  means — 

( 1 )  If  the  State  plan  imder  which  applica- 
tion for  such  project  la  filed  contains,  as  of 
the  date  of  approval  of  the  project  appUoa- 
tlon,  standards  approved  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  40Q  the  amount  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  such  standards  by 
the  State  agency  designated  under  such  plan; 
or 

( 3 1  Lf  the  State  plan  does  not  contain  euch 
standards,  the  amount  (not  less  than  SS^ 
per  centum  and  not  more  than  either  9t% 
per  centum  or  the  State's  Federal  percentage. 
whichever  Is  the  lower)  establlahed  by  such 
Stote  agency  for  all  projects  In  the  State: 
Prot'tded.  That  prior  to  the  approval  of  the 
flrst  such  project  In  the  State  during  any 
tiscal  year  such  State  agency  shall  give  to 
the  Secretary  written  notification  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  established  under  this  paragraph 
for  such  projects  in  such  State  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  during  such  fiscal 
year,  and  the  Federal  share  for  such  projects 
in  such  State  approved  during  such  fiscal 


y«ar  shall  not  be  changed  after  such  i^- 
pnMral. 

(1)  The  Federal  p«x:entage  for  any  State 
shall  be  100  per  centum  leas  that  percentage 
whl^  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60  per  centum 
as  the  per  capita  Income  of  such  State  bean 
to  the  per  capita  Income  of  the  United  States. 
except  that  the  Federal  percentage  for  Puer- 
to Bleo.  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  shaU  be  66%  per  centum. 

(])(1)  The  Federal  percentages  shaU  be 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  as  soon  as  poe- 
alble  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  of  the  per  capita  Incomes 
of  the  States  and  of  the  United  States  fOT 
the  three  most  recent  consecutive  years  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Conunerce.  Such  iM^mul- 
gation  shall  be  concl\ulve  for  each  of  the 
two  fiscal  yean  In  the  period  beginning  July 
1. 1064.  and  ending  June  30,  1966. 

(2)  The  term  "United  States"  means  (but 
only  for  purposes  of  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (1) )  the  fifty  States  and  the  District 
of  Coltunbia. 

(k)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retaiV  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
State  atandardM  for  variable  Federal  share 

Sac.  403.  The  State  plan  approved  xmder 
part  C  of  title  I  or  title  n  may  include 
standards  for  determination  of  the  Federal 
share  of  the  coet  of  projects  approved  in 
the  State  under  such  part  or  title,  as  the 
ease  may  be.  Such  standards  shaU  provide 
equitably  (and,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
on  the  basis  of  objective  criteria)  for  varla- 
ttons  between  projects  ot  classes  of  proj- 
ects on  the  basis  of  the  economic  status  of 
areas  and  other  relevant  facton.  No  such 
standards  ahaU  provide  for  a  Federal  share 
of  more  than  66%  per  centum  or  less  than 
38%  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  any  project.  The  Secretary  shall 
approve  any  such  standards  and  any  modifi- 
cations thereof  which  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

Payments  for  constrttction 
Sac.  403.  (a)  Upon  certification  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  State  agency,  designated  as 
provided  in  section  134  In  the  case  of  a 
facility  fOT  the  mentally  retarded,  or  section 
a04  in  the  case  of  a  community  mental 
health  center,  tMsed  upon  Inspection  by  it, 
that  work  bas  been  performed  upon  a 
project,  or  purchases  have  been  made,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  improved  plans  and  speci- 
fications, and  that  payment  of  an  Install- 
ment is  due  to  the  applicant,  such  Install- 
ment shall  be  paid  to  the  State,  from  the 
im>pUeable  allotment  of  such  State,  except 
that  (1)  if  the  State  Is  not  authorized  by 
law  to  make  payments  to  the  applicant,  the 
payment  shall  be  made  directly  to  the  ap- 
plicant. (3)  if  the  Secntary,  after  investiga- 
tion OT  otherwise,  liaa  reason  to  believe  that 
any  act  (or  failure  to  act)  has  occurred  re- 
quiring action  pursuant  to  section  136  or 
seotlon  906,  as  the  case  may  be,  pajrment 
may.  after  he  has  given  the  State  agency  so 
designated  nottoe  of  opportimlty  fOT  bearing 
pursuant  to  such  section,  be  withheld,  in 
whole  OT  in  part,  pending  corrective  action 
OT  action  baaed  on  such  hearing,  and  (3) 
the  total  of  payments  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  such  project  may  not  ex- 
ceed an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  share 
of  the  ooet  of  construction  of  such  project, 
(b)  In  ease  an  amendment  to  an  approved 
application  is  approved  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 136  or  306  ot  the  estimated  cost  of  a 
project  Is  revised  upward,  any  additional 
payment  with  respect  thereto  may  be  made 
from  the  api^cable  aUotment  of  the  State 
for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  amendment 
or  revision  is  approved. 

Judicial  review 
Szc.  404.  If  the  Secretary  refuses  to  ap- 
prove   any    application   for   a   project   sub- 
mitted under  section  136  or  305,  the  SUte 
agency  through  which  such  application  was 


submitted,   ot   If    any  State   is   dissatisfied 
with   Us   action   under   sectian    184(b)    or 
304(b)    OT  section   186  ot  306.  such  State, 
may  appeal  to  the  United  States  ooiurt  of 
appeals  fOT  the  circuit  In  which  such  State 
U  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with   such 
court  witliin  sixty  days  after  such  action.    A 
copy  of  tlie  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by   the   clerk  of   the  cotut   to   the 
Secretary,  or  any  officer  designated  by  him 
fOT  that  purpose.    The  Secretary  thereupon 
shall    file    in   the   court   the  record  of   the 
proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action, 
as  provided  in  section  3113  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.     Upon  the  filing  of  such  peti- 
tion,  the   court  shall   have  Jtulsdictlon  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
It  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  temporarily  or 
permanently,    but    untU    the    filing   of    the 
record,    the    Secretary   may   modify   or   set 
aside  his  order.    The  findings  of  the  Secre- 
tary as  to  the  facts.  If  suppOTted  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall   be  conclusive,  but 
the  cotut,  fOT  good  caiise  shown,  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take  farther 
evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may  thereupon 
make  new  or  modified  flndlnge  ot  fact  and 
may  modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall 
file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings.    Such  new  ot  modified  findings 
of  fact  shall  likewise  be  OOTielusive  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence.    The  judg- 
ment of  the  court  afllrmlng  or  setting  aside, 
in  whole  ot  in  part,  any  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary ShaU  l>e  final,  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Cotni;  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion  1364  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code. 
The   commencement   of  proceedings  tmder 
this  section  shall  not,  unless  so  spedflcally 
ordered  by  the  cotu-t,  operate  as  a  stay  of 
the  Secretary's  action. 

Recovery 

Sec.  406.  If  any  facility  ot  center  with 
respect  to  which  funds  have  been  paid  tmder 
section  403  shall,  at  any  time  within  twenty 
yean  after  the  completion  of  construction — 

(1)  be  sold  OT  transferred  to  any  person, 
agency,  or  organisation  (A)  whleh  is  not 
qualified  to  file  an  application  under  section 
136  OT  306,  OT  (B)  which  is  not  approved 
as  a  transferee  by  the  State  agency  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  184  (in  the  case 
of  a  faculty  for  the  mentally  retarded)  ot 
section  304  (in  the  case  at  a  community 
mental  health  center),  or  its  succeeeor;  ot 

(3)  cease  to  lie  a  public  of  other  nonprofit 
faclUty  fOT  the  mentally  retarded  or  com- 
munity mental  health  center,  as  the  caae 
may  be,  unless  the  Secretary  determines.  In 
accordance  with  regulations,  that  there  is 
good  cause  fOT  releasing  tlie  applicant  or 
other  owner  from  the  obligation  to  continue 
as  such  a  facUlty  or  center,  the  United 
States  sbail  be  entitled  to  recover  from 
either  the  transferOT  ot  the  transferee  (ot. 
in  the  case  of  a  faculty  ot  center  which 
has  ceased  to  be  pubUc  or  other  non- 
profit faculty  for  the  mentaUy  retarded  or 
conununity  mental  health  center,  from  the 
ownen  thereof)  an  amount  bearing  the 
same  ratio  to  the  then  value  (as  determined 
by  the  agreement  of  the  parties  ot  by  action 
broiight  m  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  fOT  the  district  in  wtiich  the  center  is 
altuated)  of  so  much  of  such  fadUty  or 
center  as  constituted  an  approved  project  or 
projects,  as  the  amoimt  of  the  Federal  par- 
ticipation bore  to  tlie  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion of  such  project  ot  projects.  Such  right 
of  recovery  shall  not  constitute  a  lien  upon 
such  faclUty  or  center  prlOT  to  judgment. 

State  control  oj  operations 
Szc.  406.  Except  as  otherwise  qMclflcally 
provided,  nothing  in  this  Act  sliall  be  con- 
strued as  conferring  on  any  Federal  oOicer  ot 
employee  the  right  to  exercise  any  supervi- 
sion OT  control  over  the  administration,  per- 
sonnel, maintenance,  or  operation  of  any  fa- 
cility for  the  mentally  retarded  ot  com- 
munity  mental  health  center  with  respect  to 
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tev*  b«en  or  nuiy  b«  ex- 


wbleli  •ay 
pciMlMt 

OamftnHtit§  mmtmdmtnt 
Sac.  4ffr.  (a)  Tbi  txwt  MntaDca  of  •ectlon 

ass(t>)  of  um  robno  HMOtb  scmo*  Act  u 

^fnfpf^  \^  ttUOdag  out  "etgHt"  and  loMrt- 
la-  la  Iteu  tlMTXtf  "tiTBlT*".  Tbe  ■•cond 
Mnt«no«  tiMKWC  to  amendMl  to  r«*d :  "Stz  of 
th«  t««lTe  appol&tad  mambers  tban  b«  per- 
t^ri*  wbo  •!•  OftttetuuUnc  In  fleldi  pertain- 
ing to  "'^'•«*~^  fidllty  and  haalth  activities. 
and  three  of  tbeee  aU  ahaU  be  authontlea  in 
njit(ti«ra  ceUttnc  to  tbe  operation  of  boepltala 
or  other  r>rw**»  CaclUtlea.  one  of  tbem  ahall 
be  an  atttbadty  in  matters  relating  to  tbe 
mentally  reURlatf  and  one  of  tbem  sball  be 
an  authority  In  matters  relating  to  mental 
t^aairh.  *"4  ttaa  other  six  members  shall  be 
appointed  to  cepreaent  the  consumers  of 
•errVcee  prorldsd  by  such  faclUtles  and  shall 
be  panoos  f*"*"***'  with  the  need  for  such 
Ml  II  im  In  uriwn  or  rural  areas." 

(b)  Tb«  tMSM  ot  office  of  the  additional 
IIS— ihnre  at  tlM  IWeral  Boaplt&l  Council  au- 
ttkorisad  by  fete  aaiendmeat  made  by  subsec- 
tion <a)  wboflnt  take  oOce  after  enactment 
fltf  t>^f  Act  ateU  aspire,  as  designated  by  the 
Daiiiatsij  at  tba  time  of  appointment,  one  at 
tha  aod  «f  tte  first  year,  one  at  the  end  of 
Uke  eeronrt  J^tK,  ona  at  the  end  of  the  third 
y«ar.  r"**  "v^  at  tlM  end  of  the  fourth  year 
after  tha  4ata  at  appointment. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUlnols.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  moipe  to  »trike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chalzsan.  I  can  assure  the  mem- 
bers ot  Um  Oommittee  that  at  this  hour 
I  shall  not  tak»  5  minutes,  but  I  do  want 
to  take  loBC  enough  to  commend  this 
great  committee  not  only  for  giving  ua  a 
bill  of  great  substance  but  for  giving  us 
a  bill  of  great  excellence  in  legislative 
language.  Toa  toow  some  times  In  draw  - 
ixtg  leglalatlon.  n  gets  a  little  sloppy  and 
I  recall  In  many  of  our  bills  intended  to 
apply  to  aU  Americans,  there  would  be 
the  deaurlptkNO— "to  include  the  Com- 
moawealtb  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Terri- 
toriefl.  the  Distrtet  of  Columbia  and  the 
Cmal  Zone." 

If  you  win  notice  here,  the  definition 
of  the  term  "States"  Include  "Puerto 
Rico.  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Trift"^  and  the  District  of  Columbia." 
It  gives  a  dlgxiity  to  Ouam.  It  gives  a 
dignity  to  tbe  Virgin  Islands. 

Bfay  I  ask  the  chairman  this  question. 
I  notice  the  Canal  Zone  is  not  included. 
Was  there  a  reaaon  for  that? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  regret  to  say  I  do  not 
luxrw  theve  la  any  reason  for  it.  The 
matter  taaa  not  been  raised  heretofore. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Ultnols.  I  am  not  rais- 
ing the  quMtion.  but  I  am  commending 
you  on  your  language  here  in  giving  dig- 
nity to  tbe  Virgin  Islands  and  to  Ouam 
^A  to  Amcrlean  Samoa.  If  by  Inadvert- 
enee  jroa  have  eliminated  tbe  Canal 
Zone.  perta^M,  in  conference  you  might 
want  to  thbdc  it  over. 

Mr.  Ctmlrman.  I  yield  baclt  the  re- 
mainder cf  my  time. 

Mr.  HAARIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  tlM  last  word. 

l£r.  Chalman,  In  fm-ther  explanation 
to  the  dlstlnvtdshed  gentlemsm  from  Il- 
linois, I  woaM  like  to  say  on  behalf  of 
the  eoBUiiittee  ttiat  I  appreciate  his  very 
line  accolade.  We  know  of  the  gentle- 
man's Interest.  I  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, thai  MV  of  these  construction  pro- 
grams of  the  type  provided  in  this  bill 


have  been  applicable  to  the  Canal  Z^ane. 
1  think  probably  that  Is  the  reason  why 
the  Canal  Zone  was  not  Included. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  oonoludea  the  con- 
sideration of  what  I  believe  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  bills  that  we  will  pass 
on  In  this  Congress.  This  bill  affects 
many  unfortunate  people,  people  who 
need  help.  The  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, vmder  the  chairmanship  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
RoBiRTsl,  have  done  a  splendid  Job.  I 
want  to  compliment  them  highly  for 
the  work  they  have  done  in  working 
this  program  out.  This  is  a  program  that 
is  greatly  needed  and.  in  my  Judgment, 
is  a  program  which  should  be  acceptable 
to  every  Member  of  this  House. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  entire  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  for  the  attention  they  have 
given  to  this  matter,  and  for  their  out- 
standing achievements  in  working  this 
bill  out  so  as  to  do  something  efTective 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  say  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man that  I  do  not  know  anyone  on  the 
committee  who  has  worked  harder  on 
this  bill,  as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  Mr.  Roberts,  or  Mr. 
ScwENCK  on  this  side.  Even  tliouKh  I 
was  not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  was  present  on  three  occasions  to  be 
sure  we  were  following  the  Hill-Burton 
Act.  I  think  we  have  a  precedent  for 
this  legislation  in  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 
It  has  worked  over  a  long  period  of  time 
during  which  time  it  has  had  good  ex- 
perience. Based  on  that  I  believe  this  Is 
good  legislation  which  Is  in  the  public 
interest  and  should  pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  ha\inR  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  V/ufiK.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  1576)  to  provide  assistance  In  com- 
bating mental  retardation  through 
grants  for  construction  of  research  cen- 
ters and  grants  for  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  assistance  In  Im- 
proving mental  health  through  grants 
for  construction  and  Initial  staffing  of 
community  mental  health  centers,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  513.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.     Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.    The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
^ere — yeas  335.  nays  18,  not  voting  80, 
as  follows: 

[RoUNo.  1441 

TKAS— 836 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Porreeter 

fountain 

Fraser 

FraUnshuyaen 

FTledel 

Fulton.  Tcnn. 

Fuqus 

Oarmktz 

Gary 

Uavic 

Glalmo 

Uibbona 

Gilbert 

QUI 

Olenn 

Oonaalea 

OoodeU 

Goodimg 

Grabowakl 

Orant 

Gray 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Grlflln 

Onfllibs 

Oross 

Orover 

Gulwer 

Gumey 

Hag&n,  Oa. 

Ha«en   Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Hal  leek 

Hal  pern 

Hanna 

Hanaen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Hiirrls 

Harrison 

Harvey,  Inrt 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Healey 

Hechier 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Hertong 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Koran 

Uorton 

Hud  dl  eaten 

Hull 

Ichord 

J  arm  an 

Jenninga 

Jensen 

Joelsoa 

Johansen 


Abel* 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderaon 
Andre  «■ 
AAbley 
Aahmore 
Asplnali 
Aucblnclosa 
Ayree 
Baker 
BiUdwtn 
Baring 
Barrett 
Base 
Bates 
Battln 
Beckar 
B<.-ckworib 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett,  Fla 
Betta 
Blatnlk 
Hoggs 
Boland 
BoUln^ 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademaa 
Bray 
Brock 
Brouiweil 
Brookj 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N  C. 
Broyhiil.  Va. 
Bruce 
Burke 
BurKhalter 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
CahUl 
Cameron 
Cannon 
Carey 
Cnaej 

Channt)erlaln 
Chell 

Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Cluusen, 
Don  H 
Oawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cobelan 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curt  in 
Curt  la 

Davia,  Ga. 

Davts  Tenn 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Devine 

Dlgga 

Dtngell 

Dole 

Douohue 

Dorn 

Downing 

iJulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Ed.iiondaon 

Edwarda 

Er.ijtt 

EKsworth 

Everett 

Evins 

Fallon 

Farbateln 

Fasce;l 

Pelghan 

Findley 

Flnnegan 

Fino 

Fisher 


Madden 

Mahon 

Uallllard 

Marata 

Uartin,  Caiil. 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  NY. 

Mililken 

Mills 

MlnUh 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

M06« 

Multer 

Murphy,  111 

Murphy  N  Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedia 

Nelsen 

mx 

Norblad 

OBrten,  N.Y. 

O'Hara,  111. 

O  Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O  Nelll 

Otmers 

Oetertag 

Patroan 

Putt*n 

Pelly 

Perk'ns 

PhllMn 

Pike 

Poff 

Price 

Puclriskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rains 

Randall 

Reid.  111. 

Rcld,  N  y. 

Re  If  el 

Reusa 

Rbodea.  ArU. 

Rhodea,  Pa. 

Ricb 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  S  C 

Roberts,  Ala 
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Johnson,  Calif.  Roberta  Tex. 
Johnson,  Wla.     Roblaon 


Jonas 
Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

K.lgore 

King,  NY. 

K.rwan 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kunkei 

Kyi 

LAUdrum 

Langen 

Laiikford 

LAtta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Landaay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md 

McClory 

McCullocb 

McDade 

McDowell 

MrPali 

Mclntire 

McMUIan 

Macdonald 

MiicQregor 


Rodlno 

Rogera,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla 

Rooney,  N  Y. 

Rwney.  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Ro«tenkoW!.kl 

Roudebuah 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  Mich 

Ryan,  NY. 

St  Oermaln 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Sohenck 

Schneebell 

Srhwetker 

Bchwengel 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shlpl-y 

Sh  river 

SlbaJ 

B.ckles 

Slkea 

Slier 

Slsk 

Skublta 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 


Springer 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stlnaon 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompaon,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Thomson,  Wis. 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Alger 

Aahbrook 

Beermann 

Burleson 


Thornberry 

ToU 

Tuten 

UdaU 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Wallhauaer 

Wataon 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Weatland 

Wharton 

NAYS— 18 

Dowdy 

Foreman 
Passman 
Pillion 
Pool 
Smith,  Calif. 


Whtta 
Wbltener 
WidnaU 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charlea  H. 
Wllaon,  Ind. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young 
Younger 
Zablocki 


Smith,  Va. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Whlttan 

Wllllama 


NOT  VOTINO — 80 


Adair 

Arends 

Avery 

Barry 

Bennett,  Mich 

Berry 

Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Buckley 
Byrnee,  Wis. 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Clark 
Collier 
Colmcr     ;; 
Cooley      ! 
Daddario^ 
Dague 
Derwlnski 
Flynt 
Ford 

Fulton,  Pa. 
Gallagher 
Gathlngs 
Green,  Oreg 
Harsha 


Hays 

Hubert 

Hoeven 

HofTmaa 

Hoamer 

Hutchlivson 

Jonea,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kee 

Kllburn 

King.  Calif. 

Laird 

Leslnakl 

Llbonatl 

Long,  La. 

McLoskey 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlaa 

Matsunaga 

Montoya 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

O  Brleu.  III. 

O  Konakl 

Pepper 


Pllcher 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Powell 

Rivers.  Alaaka 

Rogers,  Tex. 

St.  George 

St.  Onge 

Scott 

Selden 

Shelley 

SbepiMkrd 

Short  • 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Talcott 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

ToUefaon 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Vinson 

Whalley 

Wlckersham 

WUUa 

Win&tead 


Ifr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Short. 
Mr.  Wickeraham  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Barry. 
Mr.  Oathinga  with  Mr.  Dague. 
Mr.  Selden  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Btr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Colmer. 
Mr.  Powell  with  Mrs.  Kee. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Wlnstead. 
Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr.  Scott 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  listening  when  my  name  should 
have  been  called  when  the  Clerk  was 
calling  the  Members  who  did  not  respond 
on  the  first  call.  My  name  was  not  called 
and  I  am  informed  that  I  am  recorded  as 
having  voted  "Yes."  I  did  not  vote  "Yes" 
and  wish  mv  vote  to  show  originally  as 
"No."  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  provide  assistance  in  combat- 
ing mental  retardation  through  grants 
for  construction  of  research  centers  and 
grants  for  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  assistance  in  Improving 
mental  health  through  grants  for  con- 
struction of  community  mental  health 
centers,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble.  

H.R.  2332.  A  BILL  TO  INCREASE 
THE  PENSIONS  OF  VETERANS  OF 
WORLD  WAR  I 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr  Morse  for.  With  Mr.  Hutchinson 
against. 

Mr    Laird  for.  with  Mr.  Hoffman  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Cooley  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 
Mr.  Montoya  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr  Rivers  of  Alaaka  with  Mr.  Kllburn. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Devlne. 
Mr.  WUUa  with  Mr.  Moaher. 
Mr.  Llbonatl  with  Mr.  Collier. 
Mr.  O'Brien  of  IlllnoU  with  !*r.  Pord. 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr  Trimble  with  Mr.  Hosmer 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Arenda. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mrs.  Bolton, 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 

Mr  SheUey  with  Mr.  Mathlaa. 

Mr,  Morrison  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michl- 

gitn. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Lo.skey 

Mr  Staggers  with  Mr.  Berry  of  South  Da- 
kot.-\. 

Mr    Stephens  with  Mr,  Byrnes  of  Wlacon- 

Fln 

Mr  Leslnskl  with  Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  ToUefson. 

Mr  Celler  with  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Pirnle. 

Mr  Clark  with  Mr.  Tupper. 

Mr   Jonea  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texaa  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mr  Pepper  with  Mr.  Haraha. 


Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remsu'ks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  today 
introduced  Discharge  Petition  No.  4  for 
the  discharge  of  House  Resolution  496, 
malting  in  order  the  consideration  of 
HJl.  2332.  This  is  a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced and  which  provides  for  an  in- 
crease in  pensions  for  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  It  applies  to  veterans 
who  served  for  a  period  of  90  days  and 
increases  the  ];>ension  to  $100  per  month. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  laws 
applicable  to  pensions  for  veterans  of 
World  War  L    One  is  section  3  of  the 
Economy  Act,  under  which  veterans  over 
65  years  of  age  with  a  10-peroent  dla- 
ability    received    a    pension    of    $78.75 
monthly.   The  other  is  PubUc  Law  8&-211 
which  provides  pensions  varying  between 
$40  and  $85  monthly  for  veterans  with- 
out dependents  and  $45  to  $100  for  vet- 
erans with  three  or  more  dependents. 
The   same  age   and   disability   require- 
ments hold  for  both  laws. 
'  My  bill  also  provides  for  an  increase  in 
pensions  for  widows  of  veterans  of  World 
War  I  to  $75.    Under  the  Economy  Act. 
section  3,  they   are   entitled   to   $50.40 
monthly  and  under  Public  Law  86-211 
their  pensions  vary  from  $26  to  $60  for 
a  widow  without  children  and  from  $50 
to  $75  for  a  widow  with  one  child. 

World  War  I  ended  nearly  45  years  ago 
and  I  feel  it  is  time  that  proper  compen- 
sation is  alTorded  its  veterans. 

It  was  Oeorge  Washington  who  first 
proposed  the  pension — for  veterans  of 


the  Revolutionary  War  as  a  reward  for 
their  services. 

'  In  regard  to  pensions,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said,  "It  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to 
provide  for  those  who  bore  the  brvmt  of 
battle." 

And  Theodore  Roosevelt  said: 
No  other  citizen  deserves  so  well  of  the  Re- 
public as  the  veteran.  They  did  the  one 
deed  which  If  left  undone,  would  have  meant 
that  all  else  In  our  history  went  for  nothing. 
But  for  their  steadfast  promise  all  our  an- 
nals would  be  meaningless  and  our  great 
experiment  in  popular  freedom  and  self- 
government  a  gloomy  failure. 

The  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
in  1960,  contained  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Veterans  of  World  War  I.  whoae  Federal 
benefits  have  not  matched  those  of  subse- 
quent service,  wUl  receive  the  apecUl  atten- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Party  looking  toward 
equitable  adjustments. 

It  is  now  1963.  Let  us  put  that  prom- 
ise behind  us. 

I  am  a  veteran  of  both  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II  and  am  fully  cognizant 
of  the  disparity  of  benefits  afforded  vet- 
erans of  the  two  conflicts.  The  veterans 
of  World  War  II  received  mustering  out 
pay  immediately  on  being  discharged 
from  service.  It  took  18  years  for  the 
veterans  of  World  War  I  to  obtain 
mustering  out  payments. 

In  addition,  veterans  of  World  War  n 
received  unemployment  Insurance  for  6 
months  after  their  separation,  or  until 
they  were  able  to  find  employment  on 
their  return  to  civilian  life;  pay  for  ter- 
minal leave  accrued  before  separation; 
social  security  credits  for  the  time  they 
were  in  service,  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portant of  all.  the  benefits  from  the  GI 
bUl  of  rights.  The  GI  bill  gave  World 
War  n  veterans  assistance  in  obtaining 
an  academic  education  leading  to  a  col- 
lege degree,  or  vocational,  on-the-job 
training  which  would  prepare  tbem  for 
a  civilian  occupation.  It  provided 
guaranteed  loans  for  homes,  businesses, 
or  farms,  and  provided  protection  and 
guarantees  of  the  Jobs  the  veterans  left 
to  enter  the  service. 

The  veterans  of  the  Korean  war  re- 
ceived similar,  although  not  quite  as 
great,  benefits. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  on 
veterans  of  World  War  n  has  been  SO 
times  as  great  as  that  expended  on  the 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  The  number 
of  veterans  of  World  War  n  is  much 
greater,  of  course,  than  that  of  World 
War  I,  but  even  so  the  per  capita  ex- 
penditure for  World  War  n  veterans  has 
been  four  times  that  for  World  War  I 
veterans. 

I  am  confident  that  the  promise  of 
the  Democratic  platform  did  not  mean 
that  there  should  be  on-the-job  train- 
ing; college  training,  or  even  gtiaranteed 
home  loans  for  these  World  War  I  vet- 
erans, now  of  an  average  age  between  69 
and  70.  The  only  adjustment  that  could 
have  been  meant  for  persons  of  that  age 
group  would  be  some  form  of  pension 
or  annuity. 

There  are  currently  statutes  provid- 
ing for  pensions  for  World  War  I  vet- 
erans, therefore  the  only  way  to  meet 
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this  promlM  of  equitable  treatment 
would  be  for  an  Increase  In  those  pen- 
Hlons.    This  la  what  my  bill  int>po6e8. 

Uy  bin  iiiuiMm  for  brlnglnc  the  bene- 
fits of  thaae  laiwaiia,  small  though  they 
may  be  by  eotnparlaon.  into  line  with 
current  modes  of  llTlng. 

Uslnc  the  conimier  prices  of  the 
years  1951~M  «■  a  base  of  100.  let  us 
analyse  the  iiwmIiwi  status  of  World  War 
I  veterans,  m  li3S  a  means  clause  was 
placed  In  the  World  War  I  veterans' 
pension  law  vliloh  allowed  a  single  vet- 
eran a  mti^— ««*»  of  $1,000  annual  in- 
come and  a  married  veteran  a  maximum 
of  $3,500  annual  Income  to  qualify  for 
the  penslotM.  In  that  year— using  our 
agreed  standards— 46  cents  bought  a 
dollar's  worth  of  foods.  Today  it  takes 
$1.07  to  boy  thai  same  dollar's  worth  of 
goods.  Indicating  a  shrinkage  in  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  of  138  percent. 
This  loss  of  buying  power,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  sreater  producUvity  in  this 
country  has  brought  about  a  higher 
standard  of  ttring.  has  caused  many 
other  changes  In  the  laws  of  our  coun- 
try. It  Is  now  time  to  consider  the 
World  War  I  pennons. 

Since  19W  when  the  first  minimum 
wage  law  was  enacted  it  has  become  nec- 
essary to  Increase  that  rate  from  35 
cents  to  $1.35 — an  Increase  of  400  per- 
cent. 

In  193S  the  jurisdictional  amount  for 
eases  tn  the  Mderal  courts,  based  on  the 
diversity  of  eltlsenship.  was  a  minimum 
of  $3,000.  TOiMj  it  is  $10.000— an  in- 
crease of  333  percent. 

Since  that  time  the  salary  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  risen 
73  percent:  i^— ~»««»*  Justices  salaries 
have  risen  75  percent,  and  Cabinet  mem- 
ben'  salaries  have  risen  $6%  percent. 
Similar  Increases  have  been  granted 
our  servicemen;  other  Federal  em- 
ployees; In  retirement  allowances;  pub- 
lic aaslstanee  payments,  and  most  all 
civilian  salary  schedules. 

For  examide.  in  1932  a  private  enter- 
ing the  Axmy  received  $21  per  month. 
Today  he  receives  $78 — an  increase  of 
271  percent.  A  dTll  servant  in  the  equiv- 
alent grade  of  ae^2  made  $1,440  an- 
nually In  im.  Today  the  salary  Is 
$3,500 — an  Increase  of  147  percent.  In 
1840  the  average  monthly  benefit  for  a 
retired  worker  under  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  program  was  $22.10. 
Today  it  Is  $70.1^— an  increase  of  244 
percent.  Under  public  assistance  pro- 
grams averace  monthly  payments  for 
old-age  nffirtflf"*^  in  1936  were  $16.31. 
Today  they  are  $77.89 — an  increase  of 
377  percent.  Aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren payments  were  $8.13  in  1936.  To- 
day they  are  |SU4 — an  increase  of  284 
percent.  Aid  to  the  blind  payments  then 
were  $21.42.  Today  they  are  $81.72— 
a  281-percent  increase.  Railroad  retire- 
ment bensfltshave  risen  from  an  average 
of  $36.47  in  IMS  to  $9144  today— an 
increase  of  246  percent. 

The  term  applied  to  the  reasons  for 
these  necessary  Increases  Is  "the  cost  of 
living."  The  cost  of  living  for  veterans 
of  World  War  I  has  not  remained  magi- 
cally stationary.  It.  too,  has  increased. 
The  income  Dmltatlon  on  which  a  vet- 
eran of  World  War  I  pension  qualifica- 
tion is  based  was  raised  in  1952  to  $1,400 


for  single  veterans  and  $2,700  for  married 
veterans,  under  section  3  of  the  Economy 
Act.  Under  PubUc  Law  86-211  there  are 
various  limits — the  highest  being  $1,800 
for  a  single  veteran  and  $3,000  for  a 
married  veteran. 

Therefore  the  highest  family  Income 
which  a  veteran  may  now  receive  and 
still  be  eligible  for  a  pension  Is  $3,000. 

Mr.  Walter  W  Heller.  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
this  year,  at  Kansas  City,  said,  "A  family 
with  an  Income  below  $3,000  a  year  is 
living  in  poverty  status." 

Certainly  a  veteran  of  World  War  I 
should  not  haye  to  be  In  a  poverty  status 
to  be  eligible  for  a  pension  The  country 
owes  a  greater  obligation  than  this  to  Its 
vetersms 

My  bin  would  Increase  the  maximum 
Income  a  veteran  could  have  to  $2,400 
and  $3,600.  respectively,  for  single  and 
married  veterans.  At  the  same  time  It 
would  allow  them  a  maximum  of  $1,200 
In  additional  income  from  public  or  pri- 
vate pensions  or  annuities  before  making 
them  Ineligible  for  pensions.  I  feel  that 
the  pensions  or  annuities  that  these  men 
have  paid  for  outside  their  service  to  the 
United  States  should  not  be  held  against 
their  claim  for  Just  compensation  for 
their  service.  The  $1,200  limit  in  my  bill 
is  a  compromise  measure. 

This  proposed  Increase  In  allowances 
Euid  pensions  does  not  begin  to  equal 
those  granted  in  other  cases  and  is  defi- 
nitely Justified  by  the  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  living. 

It  IS  true  that  World  War  I  was  of 
rather  short  duration.  But  that  was  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  to  throw  Ameri- 
can troops  into  action  before  they  were 
adequately  trained  and  equipped,  caus- 
ing their  casualties  to  be  extremely  high 
compared  with  other  conflicts.  By 
helping  to  bring  that  war  to  a  speedy 
conclusion  they  saved  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment many  times  the  amount  of 
money  it  would  require  to  pay  them  a 
Just  compensation. 

Now.  turning  to  the  cost  of  my  bill. 
Whenever  the  question  of  Just  compen- 
sation for  these  veterans  is  raised,  we 
always  hear  the  cost  estimated  In  as- 
tronomical figures.  For  some  reason  sui 
estimate  Is  always  made  through  the 
year  2000.  or  for  37  years.  If  we  were 
to  forecast  our  national  defervse  costs, 
our  farm  program  costs,  or  our  foreign 
aid  expenditures  for  a  period  of  37  years 
they  would  be  astounding. 

No  one  knows  what  the  condition  of 
the  country  will  be  during  the  next  37 
years,  how  conditions  will  affect  the 
number  of  veterans  ehglble  for  the  pen- 
sion, or  the  number  who  will  claim  the 
pension.  Further,  no  one  knows  what 
legislation  might  be  enacted  by  future 
Congresses.  Nor  does  anyone  know  for 
a  certainty  how  long  the  remaining  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  will  remain  alive 
Last  year  I  Introduced  a  similar 
pension  bill.  H.R.  3745  The  Income 
limitation  In  that  bill  was  more  liberal 
than  in  this  bill.  In  both  bills  the 
means  test  was  $3,600  for  a  married  vet- 
eran and  $2,400  for  a  single  veteran. 
In  addition,  under  H.R.  3745,  a  veteran 
would  have  been  permitted  to  receive 
any  sum  from  public  or  private  annui- 
ties. 


Under  this  bill,  the  simi  Is  limited  to 
$1,200  from  pensions  or  annuities. 
Nevertheless,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion estimates  that  there  will  be  more 
veterans  drawing  compensation  under 
this  bill.  H.R.  2332,  than  under  the 
former  bill.  H  R.  3745. 

In  addition  to  this  fact,  the  pension  is 
not  as  liberal  under  this  bill  as  It  was 
proposed  under  the  previous  bill.  H.R 
3745  However,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration estimates  that  this  bill.  HR 
2332.  with  a  more  strict  means  test  and 
lower  payments,  will  cost  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  they  estimated  for  H.R.  3745. 

It  is  true  that  the  present  bill  provides 
for  increased  perisions  for  the  widows  of 
veterans  of  World  War  I,  but  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  own  figures  this 
sum  would  not  nearly  account  for  this 
great  discrepancy.  It  should  be  quite 
obvious  that  these  figures  set  out  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  do  not  even 
qualify  for  the  title  of  a  good  educated 
guess." 

The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates that  the  first  year's  cost  of  the 
program,  for  the  veterans  themselves, 
under  H.R.  2332  would  be  approximately 
$1  billion.  Naturally  the  amount 
would  decline  each  year  as  death  claims 
more  and  more  of  the  veterans. 

The  Ckjvernment  is  now  paying  out 
$5,300  million  In  veterans'  payments. 
With  this  law  it  would  be  raised  to  about 
$6,300  million  for  the  first  year. 

In  1947  the  Government  paid  out 
$8,300  million  to  veterans.  In  that  year 
the  gross  national  product  In  this  coun- 
try was  $234,300  million.  The  latest 
estimated  gross  national  product  for 
1963  Is  $560  billion.  CerUlnly  if  the  Gov- 
ernment could  afford  to  pay  the  $8,300 
million  in  1947  it  can  afford  to  pay  $6,300 
million  out  of  a  more  than  doubled  gross 
national  product  now. 

As  I  said,  the  average  age  of  veterans 
of  World  War  I  Is  89  to  70  years.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  greatest  number  of 
deaths  among  those  now  surviving  will 
occur  In  the  next  7  years.  Figures  given 
say  there  wlU  be  841,000  World  War  I 
veterans  die  between  now  and  1970. 
That  gives  us  an  average  of  more  than 
329  veterans  dying  each  day  over  the 
next  7  years 

Also,  as  I  said  before.  World  War  I 
ended  nearly  45  years  ago.  General 
pensions  for  Revolutionary  War  veter- 
ans were  provided  35  years  after  the 
end  of  that  conflict;  pensions  were  pro- 
vided 39  years  after  the  Mexican  War: 
between  26  and  53  years  after  various 
campaigns  of  the  Indian  Wars;  24  years 
after  the  Civil  War.  and  18  years  after 
the  Spanish -American  War.  There  was 
a  need  clause  In  two  Instances — the  Rev- 
olutionary War  and  the  Mexican  War- 
but  In  both  cases  It  was  removed.  In  all 
cases,  pensions  have  not  l)een  considered 
as  a  charity,  but  as  a  delayed  payment  for 
services  rendered. 

That  is  what  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I  are  asking — delayed  payment,  not 
charity. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  es- 
timated that  an  annual  Income  of  $3,600 
for  a  single  person  and  $4,000  for  a  mar- 
ried couple  Is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
avnage  standard  of  living  In  this  coun- 
try     Those  figures  Include  all  people  and 
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do  not  make  allowances  for  the  bicfaer 
medical  expenses  of  people  whose  »Ter- 
age  age  U  that  of  the  veterans  of  WoaM 
War  I. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  equalise  the 
benefits  received  by  the  reierans  of 
World  War  I  with  those  paid  to  yeterans 
of  other  wars,  now  is  the  time. 

If  we  fall  to  do  it  now  there  will  be 
few  veterans  living  to  receive  the  prom- 
ised equitable  benefit  adjustments. 


WHO  DETERMINES  "INNOCENCE" 
OP  RUSSIAN  TRAWLERS? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  I^;>eaker, 
I  was  dlsturbned  to  read  In  the  Miami 
Herald  of  September  4,  a  statement  by 
Admiral  Stephens,  commander  of  the 
7th  Coast  Guard  District  in  Miami. 
to  the  effect  that  the  Russians  have  a 
legal  right  to  run  their  trawlers  within 
our  territorial  waters.  This  is  appar- 
ently based  on  the  "Innocent  passage" 
doctrine  of  international  law. 

"Passage '  is  legal  only  if  it  is  In  fact 
"innocent "  and  not  detrimental  to  our 
national  security.  The  admiral  is  pre- 
suming the  passage  to  be  Innocent — a 
presiunptlon  without  the  slightest  foun- 
dation and  entirely  in  favor  of  the 
Russians. 

In  testimony  before  the  Hardy  sub- 
committee investigating  the  trawler  ac- 
tivity, Chairman  Port«  Hardy  asked  the 
Coast  Guard: 

Have  you  made  a  determination,  for  in- 
stance, that  they— the  trawlers — are  not  ac- 
tually conducting  espionage?  Have  you 
made  a  determination  that  they  are  not  map- 
ping our  defenses? 

The  Coast  Guard  witness  replied: 
No.  sir. 

Congressman  Lankford,  of  Maryland, 
asked  Admiral  Stephens: 

I  asked  you  If  you  had  a  patrol  in  this  area 
(southeast  Florida)  where  the  normal  sea- 
lane  would  bring  vcBsels  within  the  S-mlle 
limit? 

Admiral  Stephens  replied: 
We  have   no  patrol  In   the  area  you  ara 
talking  about. 


Further  testimony  from  the  Coast 
Guard  indicated  they  do  not  know  for 
sure  where  the  trawlers  come  from  or  go 
to.  or  why;  have  no  idea  of  the  makeup 
of  the  crews;  if  the  trawlers  carry  fish  or 
something  else;  the  nature  or  purpose  of 
the  electronic  equipment  on  board;  a 
pattern  of  activity  along  our  coastlines  or 
much  of  anything  at  all  which  would 
lead  to  a  presumption  one  way  or  the 
other. 

To  neglect  the  patrol  of  our  own  coast- 
line, to  say  that  there  is  "no  eyidence" 
that  the  Russians  are  up  to  something 
when  there  Is  nothing  to  Indicate  the 
Coast  Guard  or  anyone  else  has  done 
much  to  find  out,  aiui  then  to  make  all 


the  assumptions  in  favor  of  the  Russians 
is  unrealistic. 

A  committee  of  the  Congress  has 
made  recommendations  against  this 
Russian  trawler  traffic  within  our  ter- 
ritorial waters  and  has  asked  for  regular 
patrols.  It  has  completely  exposed  this 
"Innocent  passage"  nonsense  by  bring- 
ing out  hito  the  open  that  no  one  has 
any  idea  if  the  passage  Is  in  fact  Inno- 
cent or  not. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  British  say 
that  Russian  trawlers  in  the  North  Sea 
are  spy  ships.  The  naval  officers  in  the 
recent  NATO  fleet  operations  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  say  that  the  Russian  trawlers 
who  entered  that  area  were  spy  ships. 
Only  when  these  trawlers  come  within 
the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States  do  they  become  "innocent." 

The  Russians  are  apparently  not  so 
careless  about  their  own  coastal  de- 
fenses. When  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
oceanographic  vessel  was  recently  oper- 
ating some  15  miles  from  the  Russian 
coast,  the  Russians  placed  it  under  sur- 
veillance. 

The  statement  by  Admiral  Stephens 
would  not  have  been  so  disturbing  if  it 
}\aA  come  before  the  congressional  hear- 
ing. Coming  after  the  results  of  the 
hearing  and  the  request  for  regular 
patrols,  and  the  pointed  dangers  in  "pre- 
suming" in  favor  of  the  Russians,  I  would 
hope  that  these  opinions  are  not  those 
of  the  Coast  Guard  officially.  In  any 
event  they  are  ill  advised  and  ill  con- 
ceived. The  interest  of  the  security  of 
the  United  States  demands  that  our 
coastline  be  protected.  Any  ofllcer  of  the 
United  States  who  does  not  believe  this  to 
be  necessary  might  consider  his  position 
in  light  of  the  question  and  answer  by 
Chairman  Hardy  and  Admiral  Stephens 
at  the  trawler  Investigation: 

Chairman  Haibt.  At  the  time  tiiat  two 
Jap*  visited  the  Department  of  State  on 
the  morning  of  December  7,  1941,  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  they  were  honest  and  that  there 
wasnt  anything  going  on  that  was  pnre judi- 
cial to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Isn't  that  so? 
Admiral  B-nrBSHS.  This  Is  correct,  sir. 
Cbatnnan  Hasdt.  Then  we  get  ourselves 
in  one  awful  mess  by  accepting  at  face  value 
^hia  kind  of  a  presumption,  and  you  are 
Pinirtnn  the  presumption  all  on  the  side  of 
the  Russians. 

Now,  no  one  Is  saying  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  going  to  use  these  trawlers  to 
launch  a  military  attack,  although  we 
do  not  know.  But  they  certainly  are  not 
Just  fishing.  If  anyone  wants  to  make 
any  presumptions,  it  might  be  wise  and 
in  the  interest  of  our  national  security 
to  presume  that  the  trawlers  are  being 
used  as  radio  relay  points  for  spy  activity 
in  this  country,  that  they  are  mapping 
our  coastline,  listening  in  on  our  military 
and  civilian  communications,  carrying 
agents  to  or  from  Cuba  or  even  the 
United  States,  or  any  ntmiber  of  other 
evionage  activities.  Any  one  of  which 
would  rule  out  "innocent"  passage. 

The  point  of  all  this,  of  course,  is  not 
whether  Russian  trawlers  should  be  per- 
mitted within  our  8-mile  limit,  or  within 
12  or  15  miles  of  our  coast  but  rather 
whenever  any  Soviet  vessel,  trawler, 
freighter,  or  naval  ship  comes  ansrwhere 
near  our  shores  in  our  own  waters  or 


international  waters  it  should  immedi- 
ately be  placed  under  surveillance. 

To  do  less  is  to  invite  trouble,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  gamble  with  our  na- 
tional security. 


JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMIT- 
TEE  TO  SUPERVISE  ACTlVl'l'lES 
OF  THE  CIA 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, over  2  years  ago  I  addressed  the 
House  and  urged  the  prompt  consldera- 
lion  of  my  bill  to  create  a  Joint  congres- 
sional committee  to  supervise  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  great  hue  and 
cry  for  an  investigation  of  the  CIA  in 
the  wake  of  the  disaster  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs.  As  so  often  happens,  the  furor  over 
the  abortive  Cuban  affair  subsided  and 
so  did  criticism  of  the  CIA.  The  Cuban 
fiasco  was  the  consequence  of  permitting 
a  secret  CJovemment  organizaticm,  which 
is  not  subject  to  the  usual  congressional 
scrutiny,  to  conduct  its  own  forrtgn  pol- 
icy. There  is  a  saying  that  those  who  do 
not  learn  from  history  are  doomed  to  re- 
peat it. 

Now  we  have  reports  that  the  CIA  is 
once  more  involved  in  policymaking — 
this  time  in  South  Vietnam.  As  we  know, 
the  South  Vietnam  Government  has  been 
engaged  in  suppressing  its  own  people 
through  a  campaign  of  religious  persecu- 
tion. On  August  21  this  campaign  re- 
sulted in  a  series  of  ruthless  and  bloody 
raids  on  Buddhist  pagodas.  These  raids 
were  carried  out  by  the  special  forces  of 
Col.  Le  Quang  Tung.  According  to 
yesterday's  New  York  Times,  the  CIA 
pays  as  "direct  under-the-table  aid"  $3 
million  a  year  for  the  salaries  and  main- 
tenance of  these  forces.  Although  these 
forces,  under  the  direct  control  of  South 
Vietnam's  strong  man,  Ngo  Etoh  Nhu. 
are  carrying  out  the  policy  of  religious 
persecution,  the  New  York  Times  reports 
that  the  CIA  last  week  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  $250,000  monthly  pasrments  to 
these  troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  incredible  that  the 
CIA  is  supporting  the  very  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  which  are  undermining 
UJ3.  policy.  President  Kennedy  has 
pointed  out  that  the  campaign  of  reli- 
gious persecution  is  not  the  way  to  win 
in  that  area. 

The  role  of  the  CIA  in  South  Vietnam 
again  demonstrates  that  vital  necessity 
of  a  congressional  watchdog  committee 
over  the  CIA.  The  operations  of  the  CIA 
are  not  being  scrutinized  by  the  Congress. 
Even  its  budget  is  concealed  from  almost 
every  Representative  and  Senator.  The 
CIA  has  consistently  overstepped  its  role 
as  an  intelligence-gathering  agency  by 
engaging  in  policy  formulation  and  ex- 
ecution. It  is  in  essence  a  secret  gov- 
ernment. TlM  ezistenoe  of  a  secret  gov- 
ernment is  totidly  inconsistent  with  our 
donocratic  values  and  procedures.     I 
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•gain  urfe  ttM  f^Vy^*^"  ol  my  resolu- 
tion—Houm  JoiBi  RMolutkm  145— caU- 
log  for  Um  MteMWunent  of  a  Joint  con- 
grewioiMd  w»tebdflc  oommlttew  orer  the 
CIA.  It  Is  time  for  Concren  to  make  the 
CIA  accountable  for  Its  actions. 


PRAYER  AND  BIBLB  READINO  IN 
PUBLIC  8CHCNDLS 

Mr.  BBCKXR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiu  oooaent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mlnut*.  (o  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  md  to  include  a  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  wasno  objection. 

Mr.  BECKSa.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  of  ttM  House  well  know,  there 
are  67  Members  of  this  body  who  intro- 
duced resolutions  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  permit 
prayer  in  pubUc  schools  and  Bible  read- 
Ins  snd  to  prorlde  against  further  liti- 
gation in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  57  Members  who 
have  UUroduoed  these  resolutions  ap- 
pointed 6  Membsra  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  BsamQ],  the  gentlemen 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Ckamss  and  Mr. 
Fdqua],  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LattaI.  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  KosvmmtJ,  aiMl  myself — to 
act  as  a  coomlttee  to  draw  up  an 
amendment  wblsh  we  oould  all  support 
rather  than  having  57  different  resolu- 
tions. That  aaisndment  is  now  pre- 
pared and  has  been  approved  not  only 
by  the  6  Members  ol  the  House  acting  as 
a  committee,  bui  many  of  the  57  Mem- 
bers who  have  Introdxiced  resolutions. 
We  are  introdndng  the  Joint  resolution 
today. 

Mr.  Sstetkar,  I  am  Inserting  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  bn  tbe  Rsooao  at  this  point 
so  that  every  liswihwr  can  read  it  and 
understand  it  and  know  when  they  sign 
the  dlscharM  petition  that  this  is  the 
one  which  wUl  be  sabstituted  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  407  under  discharge 
petition  No.  S.  AH  Members  can  now 
sign  the  dlsebATie  petition  knowing  Just 
what  the  amondment  will  do. 

Tbe  resolution  referred  to  follows: 

■.  Bas.  407 

Joint  raaoIutloB  pmpoatng  «n  amen<lment  to 
Uw  OoDatttatloa  of  Um  Unltad  states 

Re»olt>td  by  thm  Senate  and  Houee  of 
MepreaentattMa  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Ooagrws  aaeemhlad  (ttoo-thirda 
of  each.  Houea  aomcurring  therein) .  That  tbe 
foUowlag  srttato  Is  lMr«by  propoaed  aa  an 
amandmant  to  t&a  Conatltutlon  of  the 
XTnlted  States,  wtakli  shaU  be  valid  to  all  In- 
tents and  inxrpoaes  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion only  If  rattfled  by  the  laglslatxires  at 
tlirae-fourtiM  at  the  aeireral  States  within 
seven  years  tnan  the  date  of  Its  submission 
to  the  States  by  tbm  Oongrees: 


"Sktion  1.  NolhlBg  In  this  Constitution 
sbaU  be  rtiimad  to  prohibit  the  offering, 
reading  from,  or  Mtenlng  to  prayers  or  bU>- 
Ucal  scriptures,  U  partlelpatlon  therein  Is  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  in  any  (ovemmental  or 
public  school,  tastttutlon.  or  place. 

"Smc.  2.  IfothtDg  la  this  Constitution  shaU 
be  deeooed  to  pvoblMt  making  reference  to 
belief  In.  reltsnee  wpon,  or  invoking  the  aid 
of.  Ood  or  a  BuiiieMis  Being.  In  any  govern- 
mental or  publle  doenment.  prooeadlng.  ae- 


Uvlty.  cereowny.  school,  Institution,  or  place 
or  upon  any  coloa^.  currency,  or  obligation 
of  the  United  SUtee. 

"Sac.  3.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  con- 
stitute an  establishment  of  religion. 

"Sac.  4.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unlees  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three- fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  yeara  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  SUt«s  by  the  Congress." 


RESOLUTION  TO  REPER  THE  ISSUE 
OP  PRAYER  AND  BIBLE  READING 
IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  PUBLIC 
QATHERINOS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  Introduced  a  resolution  to  re- 
fer the  issue  of  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
in  public  schools  and  public  gatherings 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
Preedom  does  not  Just  happen.  If  it  is 
to  survive  men  must  be  willing  to  live 
for  it  as  well  as  to  die  for  it.  The  serv- 
ice dead  who  sleep  beneath  the  hallowed 
ground  in  our  Nation's  burying  places 
bear  silent  yet  vivid  testimony  that  free- 
dom is  indeed  costly.  They  did  not  die 
to  give  us  freedom — they  gave  their 
lives  to  give  us  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue freedom.  In  a  sense  they  have  said. 
"We  have  done  what  we  could."  It  is 
now  up  to  us.  There  are  countless  other 
numbers  who  sleep  beneath  the  sod  who 
also  have  given  their  lives  for  freedom's 
cause,  making  sacrifices  as  civilians 
matching  those  made  by  others  in 
uniform. 

Our  political  forefathers  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  in  many  of  their  writings, 
some  of  which  are  now  historic  docu- 
ments that  Ood  created  man  to  be  free: 
that  He  indeed  intended  every  man 
whom  He  created  to  be  endowed  with 
certain  unalienable  rights,  among  which, 
but  may  I  point  out  not  the  extent  of 
which  ts,  but  among  which  is  "life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

We  cannot  legislate  freedom,  since  It 
is  a  gift  of  God  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  created  by  Him  in  His  image  with 
dignity.  But  we  can  and  do  legislate  to 
limit  freedom  and  in  a  sense  legislation 
in  this  area  is  necessary  to  a  degree  in  a 
society  as  complex  as  -ours.  We  must, 
however,  be  extremely  careful  lest  we  go 
so  far  tn  the  direction  of  limitations  that 
we,  created  by  God  to  be  free,  become 
slaves  to  a  pc^tical  state  which  to  those 
who  seek  only  material  gain  becomes  a 
substitute  for  Almighty  God  who  alone 
Is  the  giver  at  life  and  bread.  In  creat- 
ing a  body  of  laws  to  limit  freedom,  how 
be  it  honorable  our  intent  may  be,  we 
are  always  in  danger  of  creating  a  Prank- 
ensteln  that  will  become  our  master 
rather  than  our  servant. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer  but  I  am  sure  that 
many  who  are  would  agree  with  me  that 
an  Interpretation  of  the  law  may  be  tech- 
nically correct  and  yet  result  in  a  moral 


wrong.  I  wonder  whether  we  have  not 
come  to  a  point  in  our  great  and  thrilling 
history  at  which  we  may  find  that  in  our 
own  wisdom  we  have  denied  the  wisdom 
of  God.  We  are  beginning  to  interpret 
out  of  existence  by  the  very  laws  we  have 
written,  the  foundation  upon  which  that 
body  of  law  rests — faith  in  Almighty 
Ood.  How  long  can  we  nibble  away  at 
ourselves  before  we  destroy  ourselves? 

Faith  and  freedom  as  we  know  It — 
or  them — are  inseparable.  This  Nation 
was  built  upon  the  principle  that  man 
should  be  fi-ee  to  approach  his  God  and 
not  that  he  should  be  denied  the  right 
to  approach  Him.  Ours  is  historically 
the  philosophy  of  "freedom  of" — not 
"freedom  from." 

We  are  at  a  crucial  point  In  histoiT 
We  must  not  make  legal  technicalities  to 
destroy  moral  foundations.  Faith  in  God 
and  the  expression  of  it  belongs  to  the 
people — not  to  Congress  nor  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  If  the  Supreme  Court  has 
Judged  that  our  present  law  does  not  per- 
mit, because  of  a  technicality,  the  ofBcial 
recognition  of  God  in  public  schools  and 
gatherings  then  we  who  make  the  laws 
have  an  obligation  to  the  people  to  pro- 
tect their  moral  rights. 
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CALL  FOR  CLOSER  CHECK  ON 
CUBAN  REFUGEES  COMING  INTO 
THIS  COUNTRY 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
weeks  ago  I  expressed  dismay  over  the 
fact  that  Castro  had  been  given  the  right 
to  select  half  of  the  refugees  coming 
into  the  United  States  since  the  quaran- 
tine in  October  of  1962  and  exposed  the 
fact  that  some  2.000  refugees  had  thus 
been  handplcked  by  Castro  and  all  but 
20  had  been  admitted  to  the  United 
States. 

The  State  Department  in  its  admis- 
sion that  this  was  true  said  that  It  was 
"academic." 

At  the  time  I  cautioned  against  Cas- 
tro's opportunity  as  the  result  of  this 
irresponsible  and  silly  arrangement  to 
infiltrate  the  entire  refugee  freedom 
fighter  effort  to  oust  the  Communists 
from  Cuba — and  to  carry  on  any  other 
spy  purpose  desired  by  Castro  in  this 
country — by  shipping  in  Castro  Cuban 
spies. 

Proof  that  this  apprehension — and 
for  calling  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House — is  well  founded  is  contained  In 
an  article  analyzing  Castro's  spy  network 
in  the  United  States,  that  appeared  in  the 
Miami  Herald  on  September  8  In  which 
it  was  exposed  that  more  than  150 
Cubans  suspected  of  being  Castro  agents 
and  hard-core  Communists  have  been 
discovered  and  ordered  out  of  the  United 
States — and  many  more  are  suspected  as 
the  resxilt  of  the  efforts  of  the  FBI. 

It  Is  high  time  that  closer  scrutinizing 
of  all  refugees  coming  into  this  country 


from  Cuba  be  made  to  guarantee  against 
svich  spy  activities — a  demand  I  made 
many  months  ago  and  which  I  renew 
today — and  that  more  deals  or  accom- 
incxlatioiis  l>e  made  with  Castro— with 
legards  to  refugees  or  any  other  matter. 

The  article  to  which  I  referred,  fol- 
lows : 
FBI    Beefs   Up    Miami    Staff — Castro's   Spt 

Network  Reachm  Dxep  Of  UNrreD  States 
I  By  Dom  Bonafede) 

US.  agencies  dealing  with  Internal  secu- 
rity conceded  Saturday  that  the  long  fingers 
of  Fidel  Castro's  spy  network  reach  Into  ev- 
ery facet  of  the  Cuban  exile  movement. 

More  than  150  Cubans  suspected  of  being 
Castro  agents  or  hard-core  Communists  have 
been  ordered  to  leave  the  United  States  or 
face  Indefinite  detention.  And  the  move- 
ments of  many  others  are  watched  daUy  by 
Federal  investigators. 

To  cope  with  the  spy  threat,  the  Miami 
office  of  the  FBI  has  vastly  expanded  Its 
staff — how  much  Is  unknown,  since  the  Bu- 
reau follows  a  rigid  policy  of  secrecy  In  such 
matters. 

Nevertheless,  Miami  FBI  Chief  Wesley  G. 
Grapp  acknowledged,  "The  work  ties  up  a 
lot  of  our  manpower." 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  under- 
lined the  menace  declaring:  "We  have  to  be 
constantly  alert  that  an  Individual  who  al- 
leges to  be  a  refugee,  under  severe  pressure 
by  Castro,  who  has  had  to  leave  his  home 
and  had  his  property  confiscated,  may  In 
fact  be  a  spy." 

Federal  officials  agree  there  are  very  many 
Castro  Informers  In  the  United  States  but 
lire  reluctant  to  estimate  their  numbers. 

Their  hesitation  Is  based  on  the  fact  that 
most  of  Castro's  fifth  columnists  are  un- 
schooled, nonprofessional  Informers  with- 
out backgrounds  In  espionage.  As  a  result, 
they  are  difficult  to  trace. 

U.S.  security  officers  are  confident  they  can 
weed  out  the  Indoctrinated,  well-trained 
Cuban  agents. 

"To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  very  few 
competent  Castro  agents  have  gotten  past 
oiu-  screening,"  declared  Joseph  Mlnton,  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Miami  office  of  the 
U.S.  Immigration  Service. 

The  so-called  amateurs,  for  the  most  part 
zealous  revolutionary  sympathizers,  form  the 
bulk  of  Castro's  spy  corps. 

This  follows  a  definite  pattern  In  Commu- 
nist Cuba,  since  recruiting  of  the  tmskllled 
to  perform  skilled  tasks  Is  characteristic  of 
Castro's  revolution. 

Fernando  Fernandee,  recently  accused  of 
being  a  Castro  Informer  (he  denied  it)  Is  a 
prime  example  of  the  untrained,  unsophis- 
ticated possible  spy.  He  attempted  to  send 
Information  to  Carlos  Lechuga,  the  "Cuban 
ambassador   to   Mexico." 

Lechuga,  It  so  happens.  Is  the  Cuban  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  and  has  been 
for  more  than  a  year. 

The  Fernandez  case  Is  a  relatively  minor 
footnote  in  the  history  of  Cuban  espionage 
In  the  United  States.  But  It  has  served  to 
point  up  the  existence  of  Castro's  Intelli- 
gence operation — loose  and  untidy  as  It  may 
be. 

Earl  E.  T.  Smith,  former  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Cuba,  maintains  Castro  was  suoceasful  In 
planting  esplonsge  agents  in  the  Cuban  Em- 
bassy In  Washington  bef(»«  he  rode  to  power 
January  1,  1959. 

These  agents  kept  Castro,  then  In  the  Sierra 
Maestra.  fully  Informed  and  brought  antl- 
Batista  pressure  to  bear  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment, according  to  Smith. 

IN    OTKXa   CABS    HISTOaiXS 

Castro  has  publicly  boasted  that  he  knew 
In  advance  of  April  17,  1901,  Bay  oC  Pigs 
invasion:  FBI  officers  In  November,  1982, 
smashed  a  ring  of  pro-Castro  terrorists.  In- 


cluding several  attached  to  the  Cuban  U.N. 
mission,  who  were  plotting  a  wave  of  sabotage 
In  New  York  and  New  Jersey;  Pedro  Rlog, 
Castro  diplomat  who  defected,  disclosed  that 
the  commercial  affairs  section  of  the  Cuban 
Embassy  In  Mexico  City  was  "devoted  not  to 
commerce  but  to  espionage  and  Communist 
Infiltration." 

Refugees  arriving  In  Miami  have  reported 
that  "spy  training  camps"  have  been  estab- 
lished In  Cuba. 

And  more  than  one  anti-Castro  raid  has 
been  called  off  because  it  became  apparent 
Informers  tipped  off  the  Castro  regime. 

U.S.  Investigators  contend  that  not  all  of 
Castro's  "eyes  and  ears"  are  exiles,  but  In- 
clude Cuban  born  nationalized  citizens  and 
Americans  sympathetic  to  the  Cuban 
revolution. 

Members  of  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Com- 
mittee and  Prensa  Latlna,  Castro's  news  serv- 
ice, are  frequently  under  surveillance.  Fran- 
cisco Portela,  a  U.S.  citizen  who  served  as 
Prensa  Latlna's  chief  correspondent,  was  In- 
dicted In  December  1961,  for  failure  to  regis- 
ter under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act.  Prensa  Latlna  subsequently  entered  a 
plea  of  nolo  contendere  and  was  fined  $2,000. 

The  majority  of  suspected  Castro  agents  are 
nabbed  dtu-ing  screening  by  Immigration  of- 
ficials at  the  Opa-locka  Air  Base. 

In  many  Instances,  Investigators  have  ob- 
tained a  line  on  each  refugee  from  Inside 
Cuba.  For  an  unexplained  reason,  female 
refugees  are  released  after  routine  question- 
ing at  the  point  of  entry  but  all  males  are 
required  to  remain  overnight  at  Opa-locka 
and  submit  to  an  extensive   Interrogation. 

Assisting  the  Immigration  officials  are  other 
Cuban  exiles,  who  are  experienced  in  anti- 
Communist  security  work  and  Intimately 
acquainted  with  Castro's  cadre  of  Informants. 

These  exiles,  as  well  as  others  who  volun- 
tarily aid  In  the  detection  of  Castro  spies, 
are  paid  out  of  a  "confidential  fund"  made 
available  to  most  UJ3.  security  agencies. 

One  of  the  Immigration  Service's  most 
valuable  spotters  is  a  former  high-ranking 
Cuban  police  officer,  reputed  to  possess  a 
doasler  on  almost  every  Communist  or  fellow 
traveler  In  Cuba. 

Refugees  believed  to  be  loyal  Castroltes  are 
sent  to  the  Federal  detention  center  at 
Tampa  and  given  their  choice  of  remaining 
in  custody  Indefinitely  or  returning  to  Cuba 
or  any  other  country  that  will  have  them. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday.  September  13,  to  file  a  re- 
port, including  the  separate  minority 
views  on  H  Jl.  8363. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  SUPPORT 
ARA  BECAUSE  IT  IS  GOOD  FOR 
THE  COUNTRY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  RECoao. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

BCr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  a  speech  delivered  by 
me  today  to  the  Public  Advisory  Commit- 
tee of  the  Area  RedeveloiMnent  Admin- 


istration  at  the   Department   of  Com- 
merce Building : 

The  president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  seems  to  have  Illicit  sex  on  his 
mind. 

A  local  community  wishing  to  have  a  sew- 
age system,  or  water  system,  has  been  se- 
duced, he  thinks. 

Members  of  Congress  who  vote  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  American  people  are 
Immorally  chasing  voters,  as  he  sees  It,  or 
chasing  call  girls — he  can't  see  any  difference. 

He  reminds  me  of  the  young  man  who  was 
sent  to  see  a  psychiatrist.  The  psychiatrist 
showed  him  a  picture  of  a  schoolhouse  and 
asked    him    what   it   suggested    to   him. 

The  young  man  said  "sex." 

The  doctor  then  showed  him  a  picture  of 
a  golf  covirse  and  asked  him  what  that  re- 
minded him  of. 

"Sex,"  he  said. 

Then  the  doctor  pulled  out  a  picture  of  a 
church  and  asked  what  that  suggested. 

The  fellow  said  "sex." 

The  doctor  said,  "Dont  you  ever  feel 
ashamed  of  yourself,  being  so  dirty  minded?" 

The  young  man  said,  "Why,  Doctor,  It's 
you  who  ought  to  be  ashamed;  you  are  the 
one  who's  been  showing  all  those  dirty 
pictures." 

Mr.  Nellan  seems  to  picture  himself  as  the 
man  who  is  going  to  put  Senator  Goldwatxr 
in  the  White  House — ^wlth  the  help,  of 
course,  of  Life  magazine.  But  I  dont  think 
he  will  get  100  percent  of  the  business  people 
behind  him  In  this  ambition. 

Fortunately  Tor  our  country  there  are 
thousands  of  local  business  leaders  all  over 
America — in  and  out  of  the  local  chambers 
of  commerce — who  are  working  to  better 
their  communities  and  their  country  and 
welcome  a  helping  hand  In  these  efforts.  I 
know  personally  of  a  great  many  leaders  of 
local  chambers  of  commerce  who  have  given 
their  energies  and  countless  hours  of  hard 
work  to  the  ARA  program,  with  no  hope  of 
reward  except  the  satisfaction  of  making 
their  communities  better  places  In  which  to 
live  and  helping  create  Job  opportunities 
where  Jobs  are  heartbreaklngly  scarce. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  people  who  have 
built  America.  These  are  the  kinds  of  people 
who  are  building  It  today,  and  will  In  the 
future.  They  do  not  think  It  Is  a  sin  to  help 
create  productive  Jobs  by  which  people  can 
earn  a  living,  educate  their  children,  and 
enjoy  the  self-respect  that  goes  with  doing 
useful  work. 

Our  country  would  be  better  off  today  If 
we  had  national  leaders  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  who  would  worry  about  the  4 ',4 
million  unemployed  and  would  make  sug- 
gestions putting  these  people  back  to  work, 
rather  than  going  about  the  country  preach- 
ing that  the  principle  of  casting  bread  upon 
the  water  is  Immoral  and  that  the  Oolden 
Rule  Is  a  form  of  corruption. 

Is  it  really  radical  or  wasteftil  to  take  every 
reasonable  step  we  can  take  to  put  the  un- 
employed back  to  work?  I  can  think  of 
nothing  more  offensive  to  the  truly  con- 
servative mind  than  the  staggering  waste  of 
America's  resources,  than  our  faUure  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  the  4  >4  million  men  and  women 
who  are  today  actively  looking  for  a  Job  and 
cannot  find  a  Job.  Nor  can  I  think  of  any 
greater  waste,  except  the  waste  of  an  un- 
necessary war. 

If  these  4V^  million  people  were  back  at 
work,  they  would  be  producing  more  goods 
and  services  than  a  great  many  of  the 
foreign  countries  we  are  trying  to  help;  they 
would  be  earning  Income  and  paying  taxes 
to  help  buUd  the  homes,  schools,  roads,  and 
hospitals  we  need,  and  to  help  clean  up 
the  polluted  air  and  water. 

It  Is  no  answer  to  say  that  these  people 
don't  have  enough  training  to  be  employed. 
Of  course  our  whole  work  foroe  needs  bet- 
ter training.  But  the  most  Important  train- 
ing Is  on-the-job  training.    A  man  doesn't 
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loam  bow  to  b*  prwldant  of  a  bank  simply 
tor  tpAn%  to  MiMal.  Bm  usuaUj  must  itart 
In  •  cl«rk'a  Job  Mid  work  hla  way  up  u  h« 
toftma.  WlMB  ail— I  Tn«"*~^  of  our  work- 
art  <lo  not  bftv*  jaki  thJa  y«»r.  how  ean  w« 
hope  they  will  be  better  prepared  foe  Joba 
next  year  and  tfe»  year  after? 

I  do  oot  wtah  to  draw  oompariaona  be- 
tween the  few  mllllona  of  dollars  propoaed 
to  tte  spent  unritar  ABA  to  deretop  new  In- 
duatrlea  In  oar  dlatnaaad  areaa  at  botne 
with  the  hUlIn—  «C  doUara  being  spent  for 
^«rtr»^>»«itri  devalofaaaat  abroad.  I  do  not 
have  the  ezpertDMa  to  aay  that  our  efforts 
to  aid  the  eeoooaaleally  backward  areas  of 
the  world  are  raaUy  auooeaaful.  but  In  the 
caae  of  Westarm  Burope.  after  World  War  U. 
we  were  dealing  with  people  wbo  were  al- 
ready aocustOBMd  to  modem  economic  orga- 
nization; and  bere.  certainly,  our  Marshall 
Plan  and  other  aid  has  been  spectacularly 
succeaaful.  With  the  helping  hand  we  ex- 
tended to  tben.  tbe  countries  of  Western 
Xurope  have  noi  only  rebuilt  their  economies 
but  they  baT«  built  beyond  anything  they 
had  ever  known  before.  In  moet  of  theee 
eovmtrlee  uaemploymeat  Is  unknown — In- 
deed the  rnniplelwf  Is  of  a  shortage  of 
labor — and  tbelr  rate  of  economic  growth  Is 
one  we  can  well  aeplre  to. 

The  people  In  the  economically  distressed 
areas  of  the  United  Statee  have  also  known 
better  days.  TlMf  have  been  a  part  of  the 
modem  econooale  organisation.  This  is  as 
mudh  true  of  tiM  farmers  and  the  people  Ln 
■mall  towns  ae  tt  la  of  thoae  people  living  In 
Industrial  areaa.  now  dlatreaeed  because  some 
natiiral  resource  haa  played  out.  or  some 
Induatry  haa  bean  made  obaolete  by  the 
march  of  technology. 

Of  oourae  lit*  magailne  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  AoMrlcan  farmers  are  laay 
spoiled  by  aubeldtae  and  handouu,  and  prac- 
tically all  have  two  new  Cadlliaca  anyway 
Theee  are  not  the  AoMrlcan  fanners  that  I 
know,  and  I  knov  A  great  many  of  them.  The 
truth  of  the  aiAtter  la  that  the  farsMrs  have 
been  working  thaaaalvee  out  of  a  job,  by  pro- 
ducing more  and  batter  products  faster  than 
the  zest  of  the  economy.  Over  the  paat  26 
years  farm  prodactlvlty  has  Increased  about 
three  time*  aa  fact  as  productivity  Ln 
manufacturing. 

MThat  la  to  become  of  theee  people  wbo  are 
no  longer  needed  on  the  fame  and  in  the 
■nail  towns?  Are  they  all  to  move  to  the 
great  dtlea? 

Mo,  the  fact  le  that  a  great  many  of  the 
unemployed  will  not  pull  up  stakes  and 
move,  no  matter  hew  great  the  economic 
preaauree  become,  lioat  people  have  strong 
tlee  to  the  loeai  eoaununlty,  and  obligations 
In  the  local  oooununlty.  which  they  cannot 
very  well  brMic.  If  these  people  are  to  be 
employed  at  aU,  they  muat  be  helped  to 
develop  new  opportunltlee  at  home.  They 
muat  have  a  r*'!****  to  produce  the  kind 
of  goods  and  aankwia  that  the  American 
people  need  and  want. 

Furthenaor*,  f orBlag  more  and  more  peo- 
ple to  pile  up  Into  a  few  great  dtlee  of  the 
country  le  no  aaowav  to  the  problem.  Over 
the  peat  ao  fanra  people  have  moved  out 
of  the  famas  Aad  rural  communltlea  and 
Into  the  dtlaa  At  the  rate  of  a  Bollllon  peo- 
ple a  year.  This  has  aggravated  the  prob- 
lems of  overcrowding,  slums,  air  pollution, 
breakdown  of  auuilfelpal  transportation,  and 
a  boat  of  other  problems. 

lAivlng  to  the  olttee  and  becoming  lost  In 
the  crowd.  ••  tt  vara,  really  doea  not  hide 
the  fact  that  many  of  theee  people  are  con- 
tlnuli«  to  bo  WMoployed.  It  le  a  direct 
eauee,  I  augSH^  of  the  Incraaalng  crime 
wave  which  IB  aepeaptBg  the  American  cttlea. 
Tou  do  not  need  to  read  the  FBI  reporta  on 
the  mounting  i  iliiiaa  In  all  braeketa  of 
erUne.  but  only  to  live  In  one  at  the  larger 
cttlea. 

Moet  of  theee  crtMaa  are  being  committed 
by  young  paopila    the  very  young  who  all 


too  often  can  neither  find  Jobs  nor  complete 
their  achoollng.  A  newspaper  colunuxlat  re- 
cently reviewed  the  horrtfylng  statistics  on 
this  subject  and  ended  up  by  saying  that 
the  only  cure  la  to  have  more  eevere  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty  aa  an  example  to  the 
othera.  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  only  cure 
Is  to  have  more  employment  and  schooling 
opportunities.  As  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers used  to  say,  "Idle  bands  and  Idle 
minds  are  the  devil's  workshop." 

When  I  was  a  young  man  living  on  a  farm 
In  east  Texas,  the  Ideas  tU>out  extending  a 
helping  hand  to  a  neighbor  needing  help  wa« 
much  less  complicated  than  today.  When  a 
new  family  moved  in.  or  a  couple  gut  mar- 
ried and  set  up  farming.  It  was  cublomary 
lor  the  neighbors  to  pitch  in  atid  help  the 
new  family  build  a  barn  or  clear  a  field 
Thoae  best  able  to  help  gave  tlie  moot  help 
and  In  this  way  the  new  family  was  started 
on  Its  way  toward  a  productive  life  and  self- 
sufficiency. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  bckslc  Amer- 
ican trait  has  disappeared.  But  some  peo- 
ple have  become  confused  t>ecause  the  com- 
munity, as  It  were,  has  become  so  mucli 
larger;  we  lose  the  IXMllvldual.  firsthand 
contacts  between  the  helpers  and  those 
being  helped.  Much  of  the  oppoeltlon  to 
ARA.  and  the  criticism  of  ARA.  results 
simply  from  the  fact  that  Anaertcans  are  suf- 
fering from  growing  pains. 

In  many  reepecta  it  would  be  very  pleasant 
IX  we  could  handle  the  problems  of  the  l(x:al 
conununltles  as  we  did  when  I  was  a  boy  and 
the  farms  and  other  businesses  were  mostly 
locally  owned  and  the  neighbors  could  do 
moat  of  what  was  needed  to  be  done  by  con- 
tributing work  and  payments  in  kind  But 
today  we  live  In  a  money  economy  and  one 
In  which  the  sources  of  Incotne  may  be  geo- 
graphically very  remote  frum  the  places 
where  the  Income  goes.  Most  of  the  busl- 
neaaes  along  Main  Street  today  are  merely 
units  in  a  national  chain.  Both  the  corpo- 
rate persons  and  the  Individual  persons  who 
receive  the  lion's  share  of  the  InctMne  from 
these  corporate  activities  are  domiciled  In 
places  where  most  of  the  communltlee 
could  not  possibly  tax  the  money  Income. 

For  example,  ttecanse  the  very  small  State 
of  Delaware  In  historic  times  offered  excep- 
tionally generous  corporation  laws,  a  very 
large  percentage  of  our  national  corporations 
are  today  Incorporated  In  Delaware.  Thus  If 
we  were  to  return  all  of  our  distressed  area 
problems  back  to  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities these  corporations  could  be  taxed 
only  by  the  State  of  Delaware  I  might  add 
that  even  the  Federal  Oovemmenc  is  having 
a  difficult  time  maintaining  its  tax  Jurisdic- 
tion. In  view  of  the  ability  of  large  Income 
individuals  to  move  their  resldencea  to  Rio 
or  Swltaerland  and  the  Increasing  ability  of 
the  big  corporations  to  hold  and  Invest  more 
and  more  of  their  Incomes  abroad. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
see  at  first  hand  bow  both  an  area  and  the 
whole  country  benefits  from  a  new  Industry. 
At  the  end  of  World  War  II.  I  was  rather 
closely  associated  with  an  effort  to  establish 
a  steel  works  In  my  own  area  of  the  country. 
After  many  difficulties  ttnd  several  years  of 
disappointing  oppoeltlon.  the  people  who 
were  trying  to  establish  this  Industry  suc- 
ceeded In  doing  so.  by  reason  of  a  Oovern- 
ment  loan,  from  the  RFC,  amounting  to  some 
»75  million. 

Today,  that  loan  haa  been  repaid  to  the 
Oovemment  Ln  fiill  and  with  Interest.  But 
In  addition,  at  the  end  of  last  year  the  com- 
pany and  Its  employees  had  paid  the  Oov- 
emment aomie  170  million  In  taxee — approxi- 
mately the  original  amount  of  the  loan — and 
they  will  go  on  paying  taxes  In  the  years 
ahead.  In  other  words,  the  Government  has 
received  to  date  at  least  100  percent  return 
on  Its  Investment.  But  the  more  Important 
return  has  been  to  the  workers,  the  company. 
and  those  who  do  business  with  the  company. 


rroducUve  Jobs  were  created  and.  by  reason 
of  this,  we  have  an  expansion  of  markets 
for  goods  and  services  produced  In  all  parts 
of  the  Nation. 

The  problem  of  ARA  from  a  public  rela- 
tions standpoint  la  that  not  everybody  is 
In  a  position  to  see  at  first  hand  a  practical 
Illustration  of  the  new  Industries  that  have 
been  brought  Into  being.  Our  problem  Is  to 
make  a  people  realize  the  soundness  of  an 
Idea  which  must  be  presented  In  a  rather 
abstract  way,  because  the  people  more  often 
r.irini't  themselves  gather  around  to  see  a 
barn  being  built,  or  a  field  being  cleared 

This  Is  what  you  have  been  doing.  I  km^w. 
and  I  say  you  are  on  the  right  track — let's 
do  more  of   It. 

There  will  be  crlee  of  "subsidy"  and 
"waste"  and  all  that,  of  course.  Violent  and 
unfair  criticism  does  not.  of  course,  make  a 
cause  a  good  cause;  but  in  all  the  years  I 
have  been  In  public  life  I  have  never  known 
a  giKxl  cause  that  was  not  a  target  for  such 
criticisms  When  some  pipsqueak  Is  ele- 
vated to  a  big  Job  to  speak  for  big  buslneee. 
he  almost  always  goes  a  lot  farther  In  his 
statements  than  the  people  he  thinks  he  Is 
speaking  for  actually  think  Is  right. 

This  is  the  kind  of  aian  who  discovers  a 
few  rotten  spples  in  the  barrel  and  wants  to 
chop  down  the  whole  apple  orchard. 

The  idea  that  the  American  people  give 
their  support  and  their  votes  to  legislative 
measures  to  line  their  pockets  at  public 
expense  Is  I  can  assure  you  a  very  false  notion 
of  the  American  people. 

During  my  40  years  In  public  life  I  hare 
found  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  give  their  votes  and  support 
to  programs  which  they  believe,  right  or 
wrong,  to  be  good  for  the  country,  not  for 
what  they  believe  will  be  good  for  their  In- 
dividual pocketbook. 

When  you  get  back  home,  tell  everybody 
about  the  ARA  programa.  and  most  of  the 
pe.  pie  will  supp<irt  you.  It's  right,  it's  good 
for  America. 
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TO  EQUALIZE  THE  WITHHOLDING 
TREATMENT  ON  INVESTMENT  IN- 
COME EARNED  WITHIN  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  BY  NONRESIDENT 
ALIENS 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CiTRTTsl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  section 
1441  lb)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  equalize  the  withholding  tax 
treatment  of  investment  income  of  non- 
resident aliens  earned  from  deposits  in 
Federal-  and  State-chartered  savings 
and  loan  associations  on  the  one  hand, 
and  commercial  banks  and  stock-owned 
savings  and  loan  companies  on  the  other. 

Under  existing  law  all  InvestmerU  in- 
come earned  in  the  United  States  by  non- 
resident aliens  is  subject  to  a  withhold- 
ing tax  at  a  rate  of  30  pereent  The 
only  exception  to  thia  withholding  treat- 
ment is  "interest  on  deposits  with  per- 
sons carrying  on  the  banking  business." 
Commercial  banks  are  thus  exempted. 
A  revenue  ruling  In  1958 — ^Revenue 
Ruling  &&-34 — has  held  that  stock-owned 
savings  and  loan  companies  are  also  ex- 


empt.   A  1954  revenue  ruling  has  held 
that  "savings  accounts  in  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations  are  not  deposits 
with  persons  camming  on  the  banking 
business"— Revenue  Ruling  54-624,  C.  B. 
1954-2, 16.    SUte-chartered  mutual  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  have  not  been 
exempted  because  their  depositors  are 
deemed  to  have  received  dividends  on  the 
operation  of  the  association,  and  can 
exercise  control  over  the  operation  of  the 
association   in  the  same  manner  as  a 
holder  of  common  stock  in  a  corporation. 
These  interpretations  have  led  to  a 
competitive   inequality   in   the  banking 
business  and  make  it  more  attractive  for 
foreign  investors  to  bank  their  money  in 
commercial  banks  and  stock-owned  sav- 
ings  and   loan  associations.    Currently 
the  laws  of  32  States  provide  for  the 
chartering  of  only  mutual  savings  and 
loans  associations.     Sixteen  States  have 
operating  stock-owned  savings  and  loan 
associations,  and  two  States  have  au- 
thorized the  chartering  of  this  latter  type 
but  ru)  charters  have  been  issued.    Thus, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  has  forced  an 
inequality  in  banking  competition  on  the 
institutions  of  32  of  our  States.    Our  tax 
laws  should  be  aimed  at  creating  com- 
peUtlve  equality  within  a  given  indiurtry 
rather  than  at  destroying  it    Indeed. 
this  dis^?arlty  in  the  market  for  foreign 
deposit  funds,  by  reducing  competition, 
is  undoubtedly  driving  some  foreign  in- 
vestors to  deposit  their  money  in  other 
countries  where  greater  competition  has 
forced  interest  rates  paid  to  depositors 
higher.    This    reduces,    somewhat,    the 
amount  of  capital  that  our  banking  sys- 
tem can  pump  into  the  economy  and 
slows    our   economic    growth.    Purther, 
the  diminished  flow  of  savings  funds  Into 
the  country  has  contributed  to  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit.    Therefore,  I 
have  introduced  a  measure  today  that 
will  restore  equal  competitive  conditions 
in  the  banking  c(Hmnunity,  and  will  in 
the  long  rxm  attract  more  deposits  into 
our  banking  system. 


AMENDMENT     TO     THE    INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1964  TO  PRO- 
VIDE  THAT   CONTRTBUnCMre   TO 
FOREIGN  CHARTnES  BE  DEEXJCT- 
IBLE  FROM  OR088  INOOlfE 
Mr.   THOMSON   of  Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the    gentleman    from    Missouri     [Mr. 
Curtis  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscord  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  amend  secti<m 
170  (c>  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  permit  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion made  to  a  foreign  charity  by  a  VS. 
taxpayer  to  be  deductible  for  Income  tax 
purposes. 

The  nondeductibillty  of  such  contribu- 
tions was  brought  to  my  attention  by  a 
constituent  and  his  wife  who  during  the 
past  several  years  have  made  contribu- 
tions to  Protestant  religious  groups  in 
Japan.  The  constituent's  father  estab- 
lished a  mission  in  Japan  in  1895  and 


this  mission  today  is  known  as  the 
"Church  of  Christ  in  Japan."  A  college 
classmate  of  his  wife  built  a  settlement 
house  in  Japan  and  both  of  these  worth- 
while organizations  have  received  finan- 
cial and  moral  support  over  the  years 
from  these  two  Americans.  These 
Americans  are  quite  interested  in  the 
progress  and  work  of  these  Japanese  or- 
ganizations and  have  generated  a  great 
deal  of  good  will  and  friendship  for  our 
people.  Deductions  or  gifts  to  these  two 
religious  charities  and  similar  organiza- 
tions have  been  disallowed  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  for  the  reason 
that  under  the  present  law  they  do  not 
qualify  for  such  treatment. 

Section  170  (c)  of  the  1954  Code  pro- 
vides in  part  that  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "charitable  contribu- 
tion" means  a  contribution  or  gift  to  or 
for  the  use  of: 

2.  A  corporation,  trust,  or  community 
chest,  fund,  or  foundation — 

(A)  created  or  organized  in  the  United 
Stataa  or  In  any  possession  thereof,  or  under 
the  law  of  the  United  SUtes.  any  Stato  or 
tarrltory.  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
poasesslon  of  the  United  SUtes. 

After  I  looked  into  this  matter  I  wrote 
Mortimer  M.  Caplin,  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  and  he  replied  stating 
that  the  legislative  background  of  sec- 
tion 170(c)  (2)  of  the  1954  Code  indicates 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  only  con- 
tributions made  to  "domestic"  charities 
be  deductible.  He  said  this  restriction 
which  was  first  enacted  into  the  law  as 
section  23(c)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1938 
limits  the  deduction  for  contributions  to 
thoae  made  to  or  for  the  use  of  a  domestic 
charity.  In  bis  letter  he  quoted  frc«n 
the  report  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  section  23 (o)  of  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1938,  HJl.  1860,  75th  Con- 
gress, 3d  session— 1938— pages  19  and 
ao.  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Under  the  1936  act,  the  deductions  of 
charitable  contributions  by  corporations  Is 
llmltad  to  conti^butions  made  to  dcuneetlc 
UurtltuUons  (sec.  a8(q)).  The  bUl  pro- 
TldM  that  the  deduction  aUowed  to  tax- 
payers other  than  corporations  be  also  re- 
atrlctad  to  contributions  made  to  domeetlc 
Uuttltutlons.  The  exemption  from  taxation 
at  money  or  property  devoted  to  charitable 
and  other  pxirposes  Is  based  upon  the  theory 
that  the  Government  Is  compensated  for  the 
kwa  of  revenue  by  Its  relief  from  financial 
burden  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
met  by  appropriations  from  public  funds, 
and  by  the  beneflto  resulting  from  the  pro- 
motion of  the  general  welfare.  The  United 
States  derives  no  such  benefit  from  gifts  to 
foreign  institutions  and  the  proposed  UnUta- 
tlOD  Is  consistent  with  the  above  theory.  If 
the  recipient,  however.  Is  a  domestic  orga- 
niaatlMi,  the  fact  that  some  portion  of  Its 
funds  la  used  In  other  countries  for  chari- 
table and  other  purposes  (such  as  mission- 
ary and  educatlcmal  purpoaes)  will  not  af- 
fect the  deducUblUty  ot  the  gift. 

The  poUcy  reasons  cited  for  limiting 
the  deducticm  to  domestic  organizations 
might  have  had  some  validity  In  1938, 
but  it  sounds  almost  strange  in  1963, 
partleularly  when  we  think  in  terms  of 
our  mutual  security  programs,  the  pur- 
poses of  point  4,  Peace  Corps,  student  ex- 
changes, and  so  forth.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  Wasrs  and 
Means  Committee  to  again  consider 
these   basic   policy  reasons  established 


back  in  1938  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  are  still  valid  or  whether  or  not 
some  changes  should  be  made  to  more 
accurately  reflect  our  present  policies 
and  attitudes.  There  are  a  good  many  of 
us  in  Congress  who  believe  that  the 
people-to-people  approach  is  extremely 
important  if  we  are  to  achieve  better 
understanding  and  closer  friendships  be- 
tween our  iJeople  and  the  peoples  abroad. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  such  relationships 
should  be  encouraged  rather  than  dis- 
couraged. We  have  written  a  great 
many  tax  incentives  into  our  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  certain  policies.  This  could 
well  be  an  area  where  the  Congress 
should  take  a  long  look  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  impediment  to  con- 
tributions to  foreign  charities  should 
be  changed  or  eliminated.  It  may  be 
time  to  replace  the  impediment  by  a  pol- 
icy of  equality  with  other  charitable 
gifts.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  give 
some  thought  to  this  suggestion  and 
give  the  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  the  benefit  of  their 
thinking  on  this  matter. 


PRESSURE  <30VERNMENT 

Mr.  THOMSON  Of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Johansem]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  August  28  march 
on  Washington,  A.  Philip  Randolph,  has 
declared: 

Legislation  Is  enacted  tmder  pressure.  Ton 
can't  move  Senators  and  Congressmen  Just 
because  a  measure  Is  right. 

Presiunably,  that  is  the  premise  and 
the  reasoning  behind  the  mass  demon- 
stration in  Washington — and  behind  the 
demonstrations  predicted  for  the  weeks 
ahead  both  in  Washington  and  through- 
out the  country. 

Certainly,  "pressure,"  in  myriad  forms, 
is  part  of  the  legislative  process — pres- 
sure, not  only  in  such  dramatic  and 
hazardous  forms  as  the  August  28  mas- 
sive rally,  but  in  terms  of  letterwrlting. 
in  terms  of  organized  lobbying,  in  terms 
of  personal  contacts  with  Congressmen. 

I  suppose  the  conference  In  Washing- 
ton today  of  the  newly  formed  "Business 
Committee  for  Tax  Reduction  in  1963"— 
which,  unfortunately,  does  not  put  an 
equal  emphasis  on  a  spending  cut  in 
1963 — is  a  form  of  pressure,  and  a  com- 
pletely legitimate  one.  of  course. 

I  suMTOse  the  visit  of  the  Teamsters* 
wives  to  Congressmen — including  a  num- 
ber from  my  own  district — scheduled  for 
later  this  month  to  discuss  some  16  pend- 
ing bills— Is  a  form  ot  pressure  and, 
again,  a  completely  legitimate  one. 

I  am  sure  that  the  attempt  of  the 
President  to  go  over  the  head  of  Con- 
gress— ^In  an  appeid  for  pubUe  sumwrt 
for  a  reversal  of  the  House  reduction  In 
foreign  aid— for  which  reduction  I  voted, 
by  the  way — is  a  form  of  pressure. 
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But  It  la  ft  dtm  view  of  the  legislative 
processes  and  of  represenUUve  govern- 
ment. It  aecBU  to  me.  to  suggest  that 
pressure  Is  the  tola  or  even  the  princi- 
pal factor  in  Inmiftking. 

If  this  were  true,  might  would  make 
rlght^-ln  tenns  of  whatever  group  or 
segment  or  Interest  of  our  society  should 
muster  the  moat  pressure. 

If  this  were  true,  laws  would  become 
merely  the  Victor's  spoils — and  with  a 
iPlnjmiim  flMflirftOce  of  their  wisdom,  or 
JusUce.  or  scnrlee  to  the  general  welfare. 

Indeed,  If  this  were  true,  the  end  re- 
sult could  weD  be  chaos  and  anarchy  be- 
cause chaos  ftnd  anarchy — not  freedom 
or  equal  Justice  under  law — must  be  the 
end  result  of  everyone  insisting  upon 
having  his  own  way. 

The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  lawmak- 
ing under  Rpresentative  self-govern- 
ment must  be— end  indeed  is — the  prod- 
uct of  much  more  than  pressure  and 
pressure  tactics. 

It  Is  the  product  of  accurate  informa- 
tion, of  reason,  of  persuasion,  of  con- 
science— iKwnyP^'"g  which  even  Memb«rs 
of  Congress  do  possfisw — of  mutual  con- 
cessions and  necessary  compromises,  of 
tolerance,  andflaaUy  «f  a  disciplined  ac- 
ceptance by  the  members  of  society  of 
the  end  pitidoct  of  the  legislative  process. 

All  rigbfc-0*iUng  Americans  rejoice 
that  the  march  on  Washington  passed 
without  Ttolift  and  untoward  incident. 

But  I  am  dtrpiT  concerned  that  this 
teehnkiue  of  bmhb  demonstrations  as  one 
of  the  forms  of  "pressure*  is  being  pro- 
moted and  planned  as  an  established 
operating  procedure.  The  demands  of 
the  August  28  demonstrators  went  be- 
yond the  sole  iMue  of  civil  rights.  Now 
It  Is  suggested  that  this  method  be  used 
to  deal  with  BHiaerous  other  issues  and 
to  promote  other  causes. 

One  must  ask  how  long  sind  to  what 
extent  this  form  of  pressure  can  make 
any  adequate  or  meaningful  contribu- 
tion to  wise  and  Just  lawmaking. 

Surely,  the  American  people  do  not 
Intend  to  rula  themselves  from  the 
streets  or  reduce  s^-govemment  to  the 
warring  of  compeMng  and  conflicting 
pressure  groups. 


the  Market  Newa  Service  In  wblcb  you  pro- 
poae  to  Introduce  legislation  to  end  this 
•errlc*.  We  certainly  would  be  glad  to  con- 
Hdar    any    legislation    you    feel    might    be 


WE   NEED  MORE  REPORTERS   AND 
FEWER  PROPAGANDISTS 

Mr.  l^OliSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleBMB  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pnn>- 
LKTl  may  esternl  his  remarks  at  this 
iwlnt  In  the  Rsoovb  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Th  ;re  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDUrS'.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Freeman  has  given 
me  the  benefit  of  his  views  on  the  new 
USDA  market  news  service. 

Here  is  tha  full  text  of  his  letter: 

U.S.  OsnuiiiUMi  ov  AtuucuLTTm. 

Qbjils  or  TUB  SxoKZTAar, 

WMMfifton.  August  29,  1963. 
Hon.  Patn.  FmBLKf , 
House  of  MeprtteaitiveM. 

TfULM  Pattl:  Z  saw  your  statement  in  the 
OoK«Baanoirsa  Itacoso  this  morning  about 


However.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  oert&ln 
(acU  are  in  your  hands  which  would  help 
you  In  preparing  this  legislation.  First,  this 
Is  not  "a  newly  created  wire  service."  Market 
news  service  has  been  operated  under  con- 
gressional directive  since  1915.  and  the  US. 
Department  of  Agriculture  since  its  Incep- 
tion has  been  required  to  gather  and  dis- 
seminate useful   InformaUon  to  the  people 

Second,  this  service  Is  available  to  all  press 
media,  or  anyone  else,  Just  as  are  all  of 
the  news  releases  of  the  Department.  In 
one  case.  Department  InformaUon  Is  made 
available  In  mimeograph  form  In  another 
USDA  Information  la  made  available  to  the 
public  In  bulletins  and  other  printed  matter 
In  the  case  at  hand,  public  Information  on 
commodity  markets  Is  being  made  available 
through  a  system  of  leased  wires  linking 
over  200  farm  markeU  and  marketing  regions. 
This  system  transmits  dally  the  commtxlUy 
prices  and  stocks  data  so  essential  to  the 
business  activities  of  farmers,  processors, 
shippers  and  distributors 

Third,  market  news  service  has  never  com- 
peted with  private  news  services.  Rather. 
It  supplies  them  with  information  which  they 
could  not  obtain  In  any  other  way  We 
recently  took  steps  to  make  this  public  In- 
formation more  widely  available  than  before. 
The  Government  receives  no  revenue  for  this. 
nor  does  It  add  to  the  budgetary  costs  of 
th«  service. 

Fourth.  If  a  user  of  this  system  takes  the 
data  and  rewords  it  or  miswurds  It  in  an 
•flort  to  deceive  famaers  or  processors  for 
his  personal  gain,  the  Congress  would  be  the 
first  to  criticize  the  Department  for  not  act- 
ing to  cancel  the  service  In  order  to  protect 
the  public  from  Its  misuse 

Frankly,  I  am  srirprlsed  that  yon,  as  a 
newspaper  publisher,  would  advocate  legis- 
lation which  would  restrict  public  access 
to  public  Information.  The  public  should 
always  enjoy  full  access  to  public  Informa- 
tion, and  no  one  has  the  right  to  say  that 
access  to  infonnatlon  gathered  at  public 
expense  according  to  the  public  wish  should 
be  channeled  through  only  select  hand.s 
Sincerely  yours. 

ORva.i.s    L.    Fkkxman. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill.  H  R.  8269.  would 
prohibit  the  UJS.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture from  operating  a  news  service  in 
competition  with  private  business. 

Curiously,  Mr.  Freeman  makes  no  ref- 
erence whatever  to  the  fundamentaj 
problem  with  which  my  bill  deals:  the 
threat  to  press  freedom  implicit  in  the 
growing  influence  of  government  in  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  news. 

This  threat  is  exempUfled  In  the  new 
market  news  service  the  USDA  inaugu- 
rated August  1.  Mr.  Freeman's  letter 
states  It  is  not  a  newly  created  service, 
but  I  Invite  attention  to  the  USDA  pub- 
lication. AMS  510  of  July  1963,  which 
announces  the  service  with  this  head- 
line: 'A  New  Market  News  Service." 

The  information  carried  over  the  wlre.<? 
may  follow  the  same  pattern  as  in  years 
past,  but  the  service  is  both  new  and 
sinister. 

Sinister  because  the  price  tag  It  car- 
ries makes  it  appealing  to  those  who  do 
not  look  beyond  the  dollar  sign.  To  il- 
lustrate, a  representative  of  a  livestock 
association  called  recently  to  assure  me 
that  several  of  his  members  like  the  new 
market  news  service  because  it  costs  less 
than  comparable  private  news  service. 


To  them,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  dol- 
lars and  cents.  In  that  respect,  they 
are  like  the  farmers  who  voted  in  favor 
of  the  wheat  certificate  plan.  Two-dol- 
lar wheat  had  strong  appeal.  Other 
farmers — a  majority.  fortunately- 
looked  beyond  the  dollar  sign,  saw  a 
threat  to  freedom  in  the  Government- 
subsidized  and  Government -controlled 
scheme,  and  voted  "no." 

The  leased-wire  arrangement  the 
USDA  has  authorized  definitely  has  price 
tag  appeal.  The  USDA  wire  network 
touches  more  than  200  points  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  carries  an  impressive  volume  of  fac- 
tual information,  all  of  it  gathered  at 
public  expense.  No  private  news  service 
can  hope  to  match  the  Government-sub- 
sidized price  which  American  Telephone 
li  Telegraph  Co.  is  now  enabled  to  offer 
to  tap-on  customers. 

To  Secretary  Freeman,  and  to  those 
who  are  attracted  by  the  price  tag,  I  re- 
spectfully recommend  a  little  review  of 
history.  Two  chapters  should  be  ade- 
quate: Peter  Zenger's  historic  court  bat- 
tle against  Government  censorship  in 
colonial  days  and  Dr.  Ooebbels'  use 
of  government  propaganda  to  make  pos- 
sible Hitler's  Nazi  regime  in  Germany  in 
the  1930s. 

These  chapters  underscore  the  funda- 
mental Importance  of  news  gathering 
and  news  distribution  that  is  independ- 
ent of  government.  Unhappily,  the  new 
USDA  market  news  service  will 
strengthen  rather  than  weaken  Govern- 
ment influence  In  this  field. 

It  eliminates  the  reporter— the  fellow 
who  has  a  nose  for  news,  digs  In  deep, 
verifies  the  facts  and  writes  them  up 
without  fear  or  favor.  He  has  to  be  big 
enough  to  question  and  probe  kings, 
presidents,  secretaries,  and  Congressmen, 
strong  enough  to  brush  off  bribes,  tough 
enough  to  withstand  pressure  and 
threats,  courageous  enough  to  write  the 
truth  as  he  sees  it — not  slanted  to  ofliciaJ 
viewpoint  but  crisp  with  clarity  and 
bristling  with  Integrity. 

Government  employees,  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  employment,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  reporters  In  the  great  tradition 
of  the  free  press.  They  are  writers,  not 
reporters.  There  is  a  big  difference.  It 
IS  as  big  as  the  difference  between  dicta- 
torship and  freedom. 

In  the  new  USDA  market  r^ws  serv- 
ice. Government  employees  control  the 
copy  from  front  to  back.  They  do  the 
preparation,  the  rewrite,  the  editing. 
They  even  feed  the  copy  Into  the  wire 
circuits.  Absent  is  any  screening,  check- 
ing, probing,  digging,  and  evaluation  by 
persons  Independent  of  Government 
control. 

USDA's  example  is  apt  to  be  followed 
by  others.  Every  department  of  Gov- 
ernment is  a  source  of  news  important 
to  all  Americans.  As  USDA's  wire  serv- 
ice becomes  firmly  entrenched — and  use- 
ful to  the  Department  in  getting  to  the 
public  the  information  and  viewpoint  it 
desires — other  departments  will  be 
tempted  to  follow  suit.  Think  of  the 
possibilities:  HEW,  Interior,  Commerce. 
Post  OfBce.  Defense,  Treasury.  State, 
Justice,  and  so  on.  Like  Agriculture, 
each    its   own    readymade    communica- 
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tions  sy&tMB.  linking  widely  scattered 
ofiBces. 

Then  someone  will  have  the  bright  Idea 
of  oonsoUdailng  aU  these  Into  a  Federal 
news  service — a  sort  of  unification  of  the 
propaganda  machines.  It  could  even  be 
promoted  as  an  economy  move. 

What  is  wrong  with  all  this? 

First.  GoveramefA  Is  not  always  a 
reliable  source  of  Information.  Govern- 
ment is  inclined  to  tell  what  appears  to 
be  good  for  government — whether  truth- 
ful or  not.  Arthur  Sylvester,  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense,  declared  recently 
that  government  has  the  "Inherent  right 
to  lie." 

During  the  past  year  I  have  docu- 
mented several  instances  in  which  Sec- 
retary Freeman  himself  has  used  exag- 
gerations, half-truths  and  misleading 
data  to  sell  a  viewpoint.  The  most  glar- 
ing examples  occurred  Just  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  voted  a  2-year 
extension  of  the  feed  grains  program  last 
spring. 

Second.  A  government  wire  service, 
even  on  the  specialized  and  limited  scale 
now  authorized,  is  a  tcmirtlng  propa- 
ganda  weapon.  No  law  limits  It  to  sta- 
tistical and  strictly  market  data. 

In  fact,  USDA's  publication  AMS 
510 — referred  to  above — announces  on 
page  11: 

In  addition,  all  circuits  carry  a  variety  of 
additional  marketing  information — •■  It  Is 
available — on  crops  and  livestock  jirodue- 
tlon,  storage  holdings,  meat  piodisotlon  aiKl 
various  USDA  new  relesaes  at  importance  to 
marketers. 

The  phrase  "news  releases  of  Impor- 
tance to  marketers"  is  broad  enooi^  to 
cover  about  anything.  Secretary  Free- 
man and  his  successors  could  use  the 
wire  service  to  propagandize  farmers  In 
future  referendums. 

Third.  Government  has  shown  It  will 
abuse  propaganda  opportunities.  This 
year's  prize  example  was  the  memo- 
randum issued  April  12  by  Mr.  Free- 
man's Deputy  Administrator  of  A8CS, 
Ray  Fitzgerald,  In  connection  with  the 
wheat  referendum.  In  It,  he  Informed 
State  ASC  committeemen  of  the  depend- 
ence of  radio  and  TV  stations  on  Federal 
licensing,  and  urged  them  to  act  "aggres- 
sively" to  get  stations  to  carry  USDA's 
viewpoint  on  the  wheat  referendtmi. 

Government  already  does  too  much 
propagandizing  of  the  American  people. 

To  Illustrate,  today's  mall  brought  the 
text  of  Secretary  Freeman's  September  8 
address  to  a  farmer  meeting  In  Wor- 
thlngton,  Minn.  It  was  the  S.OOSd  press 
release  issued  by  the  USDA  In  1963. 

We  need  more  good  reporters  In  Wash- 
ington, and  fewer  propagandists. 

Spoon-feeding  Washington's  press 
corps  from  a  mountain  of  press  releases 
is  bad  for  reporters  and  bad  for  freedom. 
Like  farmers  who  get  dependent  on 
Government  checks,  reporters  get  de- 
pendent on  press  releases.  Farmers  for- 
get how  to  farm,  and  repoiters  forget 
how  to  dig  for  news. 

Fourth.  The  new  market  service  es- 
tablishes the  power  of  censorship.  The 
USDA  retains  the  right  to  discontinue 
service  to  any  customer.  This  right  is 
easily  abused,  and  Will  enable  a  vindic- 
tive Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  retallattt 


effectively  against  media  which  fall  to 
cooperate. 

Fifth.  Government  domination  of 
neirs  gathering  and  distribution  ends  the 
dtodpline  of  competition.  This  disci- 
Ifllne  makes  for  quality,  accmacy  and 
Integrity. 

Oovemments  do  not  rise  and  fall  on 
the  Integrity  of  their  press  releases,  but 
newspapers  and  other  media  do.  If  a 
reporter  Is  Inaccurate,  warped,  or 
slanted  In  his  writing,  he  will  lose  his 
job.  If  a  wire  service — AF,  UPI  or 
othwwlse — goes  astray  It  will  lose  cus- 
tomers to  Its  competitor.  If  news- 
papers and  other  media  are  not  reliable, 
they  will  lose  their  audience. 

But  USDA  writers,  feeding  copy  Into 
the  leased  wire  network,  risk  their  jobs 
only  when  they  get  out  of  tune  with  their 
boss. 

We  should  work  together  to 
strengthen — not  weaken — our  free  press. 
A  good  way  to  start  Is  to  aboUsh  the  new 
Market  News  Service  arrangemenj^ 


PUBLIC  LAW  78 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Mk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  OomzalszI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RcooBD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Public 
Law  78  is  sonaetimes  defended  as  a  boon 
to  the  small  fanner,  but  this  is  not  so, 
because  the  family  fanner,  who  does  his 
own  work,  must  compete  with  the  big 
producers  who  use  cheap  foreign  labor. 
Therefore,  the  family  farmer's  labor  is 
worth  no  more  than  that  of  the  bracero. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  California 
farmer,  which  illustrates  my  point  very 
welL    The  man  said  in  a  letter  to  me : 

I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for  the  stand 
yoa  have  taken  on  the  braoero  program.  I 
am  sur*  that  the  big  farmers  from  California 
luiT*  Uirown  a  lot  of  money  behind  the  fight 
to  sxtend  the  program.  As  a  farmer  (375 
•eras.  140  irrigated)  I  want  you  to  tnow  that 
many  of  us  small  farmers  dont  have  the  time 
ot  money  to  fight  tor  the  end  of  the  program. 
It  U  very  (Uflcult  for  a  famlly-slse  farmer  to 
oompete  with  the  large  fanners  when  the  big 
producers  eaa  import  chei^  labor.  Here  in 
CaUfomla  the  big  fanners  Import  sheep- 
herders  from  Spain  and  braceros  from  Mexico 
While  domestic  workers  can't  get  wcK-k  at  a 
living  wage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  only  one  letter 
from  one  farmer,  but  I  know  that  there 
are  many  farmers  who  feel  the  same  as 
this  man,  and  the  same  as  the  producer 
from  McAIlen,  Tex.,  whose  letter  I  read 
last  week.  I  know  my  colleagues  will 
stand  by  our  May  defeat  of  an  extension 
of  Public  Law  78.  despite  the  heavy  pres- 
sures being  exerted  on  them. 


THE  LATE  ERIC  JOHNSTON 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 


. unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RscoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  Uaae  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  a  notable  figure  in  pubUc  Uf e  is  often 
the  occasion  for  a  great  outpouring  of 
eulogies  replete  with  repeated  references 
to  the  accomplishments  whkdi  marked 
the  man's  career.  However,  In  rising  bo 
pay  tribute  to  the  late  Erk:  Johnston, 
I  need  not  enlarge  upon  what  Mr.  John- 
ston accomplished  In  his  tnily  unique 
and  remarkable  life.  His  was  a  life  of 
service  and  dedication  to  advancing  the 
cause  of  democracy  through  cooperation 
and  understanding.  I  need  only  to  cite 
objectively  the  high  regard  In  which  he 
was  held  by  all  people  with  whom  and 
for  whom  he  labored  so  diligently  and 
enthusiastically.  Indeed,  I  need  cite 
only  the  unusual  quality  and  talent  he 
displayed  In  affecting  cooperation 
among  people  and  nations  of  diverse 
political,  social,  economic,  and  religious 
backgrounds.  Eric's  rise  to  true  great- 
ness is  a  tribute  both  to  the  Nation, 
which  offers  opportunities  to  those  of 
modest  beginnings,  and  to  his  own  de- 
t^mination  to  make  full  use  of  those 
opportunities  in  order  that  he  might  de- 
velop fully  his  innate  potential. 

Adversity  which  might  have  deterred  a 
lesser  man  was  not  permitted  to  cloud 
the  vision  which  the  young  Johnston 
had  of  the  future.  As  a  young  school 
boy.  Eric  continued  with  his  studies 
while  helping  to  support  his  widowed 
mother.  As  a  college  studoit,  he  con- 
tinued to  work  at  a  variety  of  Jobs  whOe 
pursuing  a  degree.  In  1917  he  was 
graduated  with  a  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Washington.  But  Eric  was 
destined  not  to  practice  law.  His  nat- 
ural affinity  for  people,  developed 
through  close  contact  with  diverse 
groups  in  a  variety  of  jobs  led  him  Into 
the  world  of  business. 

His  success  as  a  businessman  is  well 
known.  Equally  well  known  are  the 
qualities  which  characterized  the  far- 
seeing  Mr.  Johnston.  Notable  among 
these  qualities  was  his  humility,  m  1961 
at  a  dinner  given  In  his  honor,  he  re- 
sponded in  typical  Johnston  fashion  to 
the  well-deserved  tribute  paid  to  him 
when  he  said: 

I  beileve  your  words,  yet  I  do  not  beMeve 
myaeU  worthy  of  them.  In  these  15  years. 
I  know  how  far  I  have  come.  As  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Oommeroe  of  the  United 
States,  I  had  an  oflice  that  looked  out  upon 
Lafayette  Park.  As  President  of  the  Amotion 
Picture  Association  a  decade  and  a  half  later, 
I  am  a  block  away  still  looking  at  that  same 
park,  same  view.  Few  men  can  boast  that 
they  have  taken  so  long  to  go  one  city  block. 

Equally  notable  was  his  realistic  ad- 
monition to  the  UJ5.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce relative  to  the  roles  that  Govern- 
ment and  labor  must  play  in  the  Nation's 
economy. 

His  dedication  to  principle  was  evi- 
denced by  his  differences  with  those  in 
his  own  political  party.  He  never  al- 
lowed partisan  considerations  to  dictate 
what  issues  or  programs  he  would  sup- 
port. Once  convlnoed  of  the  soundDeas 
of  an  Idea  or  plan,  he  supported  It  witt>- 
out  regard  for  personal  populaitty  or 
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j^tn     H«  WM  far  above  nich  con«lder- 


llr.  Jotmsten'f  dedlcat***'  to  principle, 
hla  bitecxttj.  Ms  fnulne  ooncem  for  the 
wdl-biiiW  of  •■  Ptoples.  and  hlA  enor- 
iBOia  gapaflUjT  tar  projeetln«  an  Inutte 
of  flattghtHMd  aapitallBin  wbs  recognised 
by  four  TuMJOrnxXn  of  the  United  SUtes 
who  eallad  on  talaa  repeatedly  to  perform 
vital  to  ttM  Nation.    That  theee 

pcrfonned  at  times  under  ad- 

wtMlltiffrt  and  at  other  times  In 
hlshly  eeuaiUw  areas  were  Inrarlably 
charactertwd  by  concrete  results  In  fur- 
ther tribute  to  the  greatness  of  Erie 
Johnston 

Of  the  many  tributes  to  Eric  Johnstm 
let  it  be  said  that  he  was  worthy.  In- 
deed. DO  one  tried  harder  to  be  worthy. 
For  as  he  cnee  said: 

lahalltry  •  •  •  tosdmlnUter  (my)  taaka 
with  prodOMe  sad  prtnclpte,  under  the  laws 
of  God  MBd  laws  o<  I 


BBIC  A.  J<«H8TON:    A  TRIBUTl 

Mr.  81IITH  Of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimona  eonaent  that  the  gentle- 
man fnxn  Callfomia  [Mr.  CormahI  may 
extend  his  ranarlcs  at  this  point  In  the 
Raooaa. 

The  SPBAKCR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  obJecUon. 

Mr.  COBMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Ue  A.  Johnston  Is  a  great  loss 
to  the  entira  nation.  His  career  In 
business  and  pnblie  service  should  be  an 
inspiratkm  to  an  Aflnerlcans. 

FnxB  a  hmnUe  beginning  as  a  door- 
to-door  sataaaaan,  Mr.  Johnston  built  a 
Urge  network  of  corporate  oiterprises. 
At  the  age  of  4i.  in  IMl,  he  became  the 
youngest  man  erer  to  hold  the  ofDce  of 
president  of  the  X3A.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

His  conception  of  capitalism  as  "a 
competitlTe  aeonopilc  system  designed 
for  the  enriebaaent  of  the  many  and  not 
to  make  a  few  men  rich."  shocked  the 
old  guard  of  the  chamber.  He  was 
hailed  by  many  as  "the  first  breath  of 
fresh  air  to  btow  through  the  chamber 
in  20  years." 

Under  his  leadership,  the  chamber 
established  cordial  relations  with  labor 
and  government.  The  membership  of 
the  chamber  was  Impressed  by  his  vigor- 
ous administration  and  he  was  reelected 
president  three  thnes. 

Mr.  Johnston's  progressive  views  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  President  Roose- 
velt. The  President  sent  him  abroad 
several  tiOMS  as  a  fecial  emissary  and 
galf<P"fr"  for  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Later  his  diplomatic  skills  were  utilized 
by  Presidents  Truman  and  Elsenhower. 
Since  IMS.  Mr.  Johnston  had  served 
as  president  of  the  Motion  Picture  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  In  this  position  he 
administered  the  indxistry's  moral  code 
of  self-censoniiip.  He  performed  this 
dlffleult  Job  with  statesmanship  and  dis- 
cretion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing  of  Eric  John- 
ston Is  an  Inreparable  loes  to  the  motion 
pteture  ImlaatiT  But  more  than  this. 
America  baa  lost  one  of  Its  ablest  spokes- 
men for  our  way  of  life. 


YOUTH,  TOO.  CONCERNED  OVER 
WATER  POLLUTION  PROBLEM 

Mr.  SMITH  Of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  MokagamI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RscosD  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Natural  Resources  and  Power  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations,  on  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve,  is  currently  conduct- 
ing a  series  of  regional  hearings  and  on- 
spot  Inspections  of  river  basins  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a  file  of  Informa- 
tion upon  which  we  can  predicate  rec- 
ommendations for  the  outlines  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  and  cooperation  with  the 
several  States,  counties,  and  cities,  which 
arc  endeavoring  to  cope  with  the  expand- 
ing problem  of  water  pollution. 

The  subcommittee  has  already  con- 
ducted hearings  in  Trenton.  NJ..  and 
Chicago,  ni..  and  we  are  presently  mak- 
ing plans  for  similar  studies  in  Connecti- 
cut. We  have  scheduled  hearings  at 
Hartford.  Conn.,  for  next  month  with 
on-spot  Inspections  of  Cormectlcut  areas 
scheduled  at  the  same  time. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  prob- 
lem is  receiving  attention  at  the  several 
levels  of  Government  and  I  was  ex- 
tremely Interested  in  the  enlightening 
article  in  the  September  Id  issue  of  the 
US  News  L  World  Report  entitled 
"Pollution  of  U.S.  Air  and  Water — How 
Serious?" 

The  article  consisted  of  an  extensive 
interview  with  Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry,  head 
of  the  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service.  In 
which  he  cited  the  growing  menace  and 
hazard  to  health  in  the  United  States 
created  by  air  and  water  pollution.  I 
recommend  this  article  to  my  colleagues. 
Of  particular  Interest  to  me.  however, 
was  the  revelation  that  the  youngsters 
of  our  Nation  are  also  aware  of  the  water 
pollution  problem  and  want  something 
done  about  it.  As  evidence  of  this  In- 
terest, I  submit  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Amer- 
ican by  a  13-year-old  schoolboy.  Paul 
Lesieur,  who  resides  at  108  South  Street, 
Waterbury,  Conn.  His  letter,  which 
was  published  in  the  September  3.  1963. 
edition    of    the    Waterbury    American. 

follows : 

Young  Citizen  Pkotkst* 
Pollution  or  Abka  Stkkams 
To  The  Borroa  or  The  Amxucan: 

I  would  like  you  to  put  aomethlng  In  your 
newspaper  about  water  pollution.  Every- 
body ttirowe  beer  cans,  paper  cups  and 
everything  they  can  find  to  dirty  the  clean 
or  u»ed-to-be-cIean  brooka.  and  lake*.  It's 
not  all  the  people,  Just  some  careleas  ones. 
Hop  Brook  U  dirty,  full  of  all  kinds  of  trash 
Last  year  my  friends  and  I  went  to  Hop 
Brook.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun  walking  In  the 
water  and  Just  hopping  stones,  but  now  It 
Isn't  fun  any  more.  The  water  Is  dirty  and 
full  of  aith.  I  Just  wish  you  would  print 
this  so  people  would  not  be  so  careless  and 
think  twice  before  they  dirtied  any  picnic 
area  or  stream. 

Paul  Lesieuh 

August  39.  1963. 


I  hope  that  his  Intelligent  expression 
of  concern  on  the  seriousness  of  our 
water  pollution  problem  may  be  reflected 
In  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  our  Juve- 
niles and  our  adults  as  welL 


ASSATEAGUE      ISLAND      NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
ir.an  from  Maryland  [Mr.  SicklmI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Introduce  legislation 
Identical  to  that  introduced  by  Senators 
BkxwsTXR  and  Bkall  of  Maryland,  which 
provides  for  establishment  of  Assateague 
Island  National  Seashore  In  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

As  the  Congressman  at  Large  from 
Maryland,  I  am  proud  to  have  this  beau- 
tiful, natural  resource  In  my  district,  and 
to  Introduce  legislation  which  would  per- 
mit Its  maximum  use  not  only  by  Mary- 
l&nders.  but  by  millions  of  other  cltlaens 
on  the  eastern  seaboard  seeking  recrea- 
tional activity. 

Yesterday,  the  Influential  Maryland 
Board  of  Public  Works,  of  which  Gov- 
ernor Tawes  Is  a  member,  supported  the 
concept  of  public  development  of  the 
Island.  Prior  to  their  decision,  this  mat- 
ter has  been  given  Intensive  study  by 
interested  agencies  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  public  hearings  have  been  held 
at  which  all  Interested  parties  had  an 
oportunlty  to  express  their  views. 

The  concept  of  public  development  of 
Assateague  Island  has  previously  been 
supported  by  the  Maryland  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  the  Maryland  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Parks,  the  Maryland 
Board  of  Natural  Resources,  the  Mary- 
land State  Department  of  Planning,  and 
the  Maryland  Economic  Development 
Commission. 

At  the  present  time,  much  of  our 
publicly  owned  parkland  is  located  away 
from  the  great  urban  centers  of  our 
population.  My  bill,  authorizing  Joint 
Federal-State  development  of  Assateague 
Island,  would  preserve  the  valuable  nat- 
ural resource  for  public  use  that  will 
be  located  where  many  of  our  people  are 
located.  I  am  sure  this  bill  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  many  of  my  East- 
ern colleagues  because  of  the  fact  that 
one-fifth  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States,  almost  34  million  people, 
live  within  a  250-mlle  radius  of  the  pro- 
posed national  seashore  in  my  district. 

My  bill  will :  first,  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  lands,  wa- 
ters, and  other  property,  for  purposes  of 
establishing  a  seashore,  providing  that, 
"  in  the  case  of  acquisition  by  negotiation 
purchase,  the  property  owner  shall  be 
paid  the  fair  market  value  by  the  Secre- 
tary;" second,  permit  the  acquisition  of 
the  properties  of  the  Chlncoteague-As- 
sateague  Bridge  and  Beach  Authority: 
third,  allow  the  owners  of  Improved  prop- 
erty to  occupy  their  holdings  for  a  term 
of  not  more  than  25  years;  fourth,  re- 
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quire  the  Federal  Government  to  reim- 
burse the  State  of  Maryland  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  brldse  to  the 
island;  fifth,  permit  the  SUte  of  Mary- 
land to  acquire  lands  in  addition  to  the 
2  miles  of  parkland  It  already  owns  on 
the  island;  and  sixth,  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  regulate  hxmtlng 
and  fishing  In  $u5Cordance  with  the  ap- 
propriate State  laws. 

Public  development  of  Assateague 
Island  has  been  strongly  supported  by 
both  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  and 
the  newly  formed  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation.  I  feel  that  It  is  a  desirable 
course  of  action,  both  In  terms  of  the 
economic  benefits  that  will  accrue  to 
Worcester  County  and  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  in  terms  of  the  unique  swim- 
ming, boating,  hunting,  and  fishing  op- 
portunities It  will  provide  for  millions  of 
our  citizens. 


PRESIDEI^  KENNEDY'S  PROPOSED 
TAX  CUT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hagan  of  Georgia^.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Puciwski],  Is  recognised  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ad: 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  whip. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding  to  me. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  rather  significant  resOlu- 
tion  which  was  adopfted  today  by  the 
Bu:lness  Committee  for  Tax  Reduction 
in  1963.  This  committee  Is  headed  by 
Mr.  Henry  Ford  n,  chairman  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  and  Mr.  Stuart  T.  Saunders. 
the  president  of  the  Norfolk  L  Western 
Railway  Co.  It  Includes  among  its  mem- 
bers as  vice  chairmen,  Mr.  Sam  M.  Flem- 
ing, president,  Third  National  Bank  of 
Nashville;  Prazar  B.  Wilde,  chairman. 
Connecticut  General  life  Insurance  Co.; 
Frederick  R.  Kappel,  chairman,  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Teleeraph  Co.;  T.  S. 
Petersen,  retired  president.  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  California;  David  Rockefeller, 
president,  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank; 
Gardiner  Symonds,  chairman  Tennessee 
Gas  Transmission  Co.;  J.  Harris  Ward, 
chairman  and  president,  Commonwealth 
Edison  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  include  at  this  point  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  group  of  businessmen. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  ix)  objection. 
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Alexander,   L.   Morley.   manager.   Sbenan* 
doah  Life  Insurance  Oo. 


Blount.  Winton  M.,  president.  Blount 
Brotbers  Corp. 

Brock.  Qlen  Porter,  preeldent.  Qulf.  Mo- 
bile &  Ohio  Railroad  Co. 

Ciunmlngi.  MUton  K..  chairman  and  presi- 
dent. Brown  Engineering  Co. 

Daniel,  B.  Hugh,  president  and  treasurer, 
Daniel  Construction  Co.,  Inc. 

DaBardeleben.  John,  general  manager 
(Montgomery) ,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Dowd,  Paul  L..  president,  Loveman,  JoBepb 
&  Loeb. 

BUenberg,  M.  E.,  president.  Flagg-Utlca 
Corp. 

Finch.  Robert  E.,  special  agent,  the  Equi- 
table Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United 
States. 

Oarrett,  Robert  E.,  president.  United 
States  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.  „^^.^ 

Okldens.  Kenneth  R..  president.  WKRQ- 
TV,  Inc. 

Harwood,  John  C.  general  agent,  Shenan- 
doah Life  Insurance  Co. 

Kennedy.  Walter,  president,  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Montgomery. 

Kenhaw,  Boyce,  president,  Kershaw  Manu- 
facturing Co..  Inc. 

Levy,  H-  P..  president.  South  Alabama  Dis- 
tributors. Inc. 

McOowin,  Earl  M..  vice  president,  W.  T. 
Smltb  Lumber  Co. 

McLean.  J.  K..  president.  Waterman 
Steamship  Corp. 

McRae,  J.  Finley.  chairman  of  the  board, 
the  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Mobile. 

Michaels,  A.  C,  plant  manager,  the  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Thomas,  R.  R..  superintendent,  the  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Warner,  Jack  W.,  president.  Gulf  States 
Paper  Corp. 

ALASKA 

Hossfeld.  WaltOT  E..  Jr.,  general  manager 
(Anchorage) ,  New  York  Ufe  Insurance  Co. 

Kennard,  R.  A.,  president.  Alaska  State 
Bank. 

Stepp,  John,  Friendly  Ford,  Inc. 

AJUZONA 

Bartley.  C.  E.,  president.  Rocket  Power, 
Inc. 

Bentson,  K.  O.,  president,  Union  Rock  & 
Materials  Corp. 

Bimson,  Carl  A.,  vice  chairman  of  the 
board.  Valley  National  Bank. 

Bimson,  Walter  R..  chairman  of  the 
board.  Valley  National  Bank. 

Broad,  Ell,  president,  Kaufman  &  Broad 
Building  Co. 

Felix,  Louis  J.,  senior  vice  chairman,  South- 
em  Arizona  Bank  &  Tnist  Co. 

Flckee,  K.  L.,  plant  manager,  Goodyear 
Aerosi>ace  Corp. 

Hallett,  C.  H.,  president,  Allison  Steel 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Home,  M.  Seth,  president.  James  Stewart 
Co. 

McGwire,  Edwin  D..  CX..U.,  inspector  of 
agencies.  Phoenix  general  offlce,  New  York 
Life  Insiirance  Co. 

ARIZONA 

Murtfock,  David  H.,  David  H.  Murdock  De- 
velopment Co. 

O'MaUey,  B.  V.,  president.  Affiliated  O'Mal- 
ley  Cos. 

Pope,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  general  manager,  Tuc- 
son Gteneral  Offlce.  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Oo. 

ARKANSAS 

Bellamy,  J.  W.,  president,  NaUonal  Bank  of 
Conunerce. 

Bolton,  Charles  A.,  comptroller.  The  First 
P3rramid  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  America. 

Clark,  T.  A.,  Jr.,  president  and  chairman 
of  the  board.  Buhnnan-Pharr  Hardware  Co. 

FlMiders,  Donald  H.,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  Flanden  Manufacturing   Co. 

Gordon,  Frank  N.,  Participating  Annuity 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Hamlen,  James  C,  Jr.,  president  and  treas- 
iu«r,  J.  H.  Hamlen  &  Bon,  Inc. 


Haxin,  Carl  B.,  president,  Ben  Pearson,  Inc. 
Kinard,  CurtU,  Curtis  Kinard  OU  Co. 

Kluglose,  Ben,  general  manager,  Gilman- 
Kosten  and  C.  H.  Brfley  Co. 

Lewis,  George  A.,  vice  president  and  gen 
eral  manager,  ITT,  Arkansas  Division. 

Nahas,  Mike,  partner,  Joseph  Nabas  Co. 

Ohlendorf,  Harold  G.,  Ohlendorf  Farms. 

Penlck.  Edward  M.,  president,  Worthen 
Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Rebsamen,  Raymond  H.,  chairman  of  the 
boeird,  Retisainen  tt  East,  Inc. 

Rosen,  Louis,  Williams  &  Rosen  Insurance 
Agency. 

Stephens,  Wilton  R.,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent, Arkansas-Louisiana  Gas  Co. 

Sullivan,  Dabbs,  president,  Bank  of  Arkan- 
sas. 

Thomas,  Herbert  1^  Jr.,  president.  The 
First  Pyramid  Life  Insurance  Oo.  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Vinson,  B.  Finley,  president.  First  IVatlonal 
Bank. 

Ward,  James  A .  m,  president.  Ward  FunU- 
ture  Manufactortng  Oo. 

Wlnburn,  H.  L.,  president,  Winbum  Tile 
Manufacturing  Co. 

CALJFORNIA 

Alen,  WiUlam,  district  sales  manager,  Lin- 
coln-Mercury Division,  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Allan,  Thomas  C,  cbainaan,  Servlsaft  of 
California. 

Andrews,  John  J.,  CX..U..  general  manager, 
(San  Diego) ,  New  York  LUe  Insurance  Oo. 

Arbogast,  Richard  E.,  president,  Newberry 
Electric  Corp. 

Arnett,  M.  E..  executive  vice  president,  Bul- 
lock's Inc. 

Austin,  Lloyd  L.,  chairman,  Seourlty  First 
National  Bank. 

Babich,  Leo  B.,  president,  HHl  Jk  Richards 
Co. 

Backstrand.  J.  H.,  division  planning  man- 
ager. Packing  Equipment  Division,  F1C.C. 
Corp. 

Baer,  Francis  S.,  chairman  of  the  board. 
United  California  Bank. 

Bannan,  TtKxnas  J.,  president,  Western 
Gear  Corp. 

Barker,  C.  A.,  Jr.,  etiairman,  FInanoe  Com- 
mittee, Lockheed  Aircraft  Ocnp. 

Barr.  W.  L..  vice  president  and  general 
manager,  Jesse  R.  Ellico,  Inc. 

Beaumont,  Allen  B.,  partner.  VTUllam  R. 
StaatsftOo. 

Bechtel,  Kenneth  K.,  chairman  o<  ttie 
board.  Industrial  Indemnity  Oo. 

Bechtel,  Stephen  D.,  chairman,  Bechtel 
Corp. 

Belse,  S.  Clark,  president.  Bank  of  America. 

Bell,  Robert  8.,  i>resident,  Packard-BeU 
Electronics  Corp. 

Benolst,  Louis  A.,  president,  Lawrence 
Warehouse  Co. 

Bl8ho{>p,  Robert  T.,  general  manager  (Ven- 
tura), New  York  Life  Insurance  Oo. 

Black,  James  B.,  ch^rman  of  executive 
committee.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Borthwick,  Anderson,  president,  Plrst  Na- 
tional Bank  of  San  Diego. 

Boucher,  S.  L.,  division  manager.  Packing 
Equipment  Division,  FMC  Corp. 

Bradley,  John  L.,  attorney.  Crimmlns, 
Kent,  Bradley  &  Bums. 

Brady,  Donley  L.,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  R.  V.  Dorwellcr  Co. 

Brawner,  A.  Harry,  San  Francisco. 

Brawner,  W.  P.  P..  president,  W.  P.  FuUer 
Co. 

Brltt.  Roy  A.,  president,  Oltlaeas  National 
Bank. 

Brower,  Horace  W..  procident.  Occidental 
life  Insursnoe  Oo.  of  CaJUomla. 

Bryant,  George,  president.  ITT  General 
Oontrols,  Inc. 

Burnett,  T.  S.,  vice  chairman,  Paciflc  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Co. 

Callaway,  Harry  E.,  president.  Thearle 
M\islc  Co. 

Candy,  Walter  W.,  president.  Bullocks,  Inc. 
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CuUt.  adward  W..  pwrtdent.  Brcxulway- 

HjOa  Stow*,  inc.  ^     ^      ^ 

Clary.  Hugh  L.,  chairman  ot  the  txjard. 
Clary  Corp.  .^     .      «. 

Cochna,  Owlgbt  M..  president.  Kern 
County  Laiid  Oo. 

Colbum.  OrMdon,  preeldent.  Rooe-AtkinB. 

Coldwcll.  CoOart.  partner,  ColdweU.  Bank- 
er ft  Co. 

Colefaz.  Pwtar.  cbairman.  American  Pot- 
a«h  *  Cbaaalaa  Cocp. 

Cook.  Burr—  M..  president.  Wella  Fargo 
Bank. 

Coonan.  JamM  T^  chairman  and  president. 
Mandrel  InitnrtrlM.  Inc. 

Cooper.  BbmlOnn  O..  attorney.  Cooper, 
Whit*  ft  Ooopar. 

Cooper.  Walter  J.,  regional  sales  manager. 
western  nfjax.  Ford  DlTlalon.  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Cornwall.  V.  «..  president.  Macco  Corp. 

Cover.  Joluk  H..  Aeronutronlc  Division. 
Phllco  Corp. 

Creed.  8.  Howell,  assistant  chief  engineer. 
Canning    M*fihl"«    DlTlslon.    Western    FMC 

Corp. 

CuUen.  Jolia  O'Brien,  general  manager 
(San  Pranelaoo).  New  York  UXe  Insurance 
Co. 

Darnell.  D.  W..  Tloe  chairman  of  the  board. 

the  Fluor  Oorp-  I'^- 

DaTlea,  Paul  L..  chairman.  FMC  Corp. 

Davis,  fTiarlee  T.,  general  merchandlaing 
manager.  B.  O.  Henahey  Co. 

Dl  Giorgio.  BolMrt.  Dl  Giorgio  Fruit  Corp. 

Dlnubilo.  Jolm  J..  Jr..  partner,  D.  Dlnubllo 
ft  Co. 

Dolan.  Arthor  J.,  Jr..  vice  president.  Blyth 

ft  Co.,  Inc. 

DomaiXe,   H.   W..   president.    Herrlck   Iron 

Works. 

Douglas.  Donald  W..  Jr  .  president.  Douglas 
Aircraft  Co. 

Draper,  William  H..  Jr  .  Draper,  Oalther  ft 
Anderson. 

Driver.  Warren,   president.   C.    W.   Driver. 

Eastwood.  Joaeph.  Jr..  president  and  chair- 
man of  ttam  boMd.  Pacific  SUtes  Steel  Corp. 

Baton.  Lewla  8..  president.  Fresno  Guar- 
antee SaTlx«i  *  Loan  Association 

Eckis.  BoUln.  president.  Richfield  OH 
Corp.  .   ^ 

Bdwarda,  Robert  V.,  American  Pipe  ft  Con- 
struction OOl  ^  ^ 

Oaman,  Ralph,  president.  San  Jose  Water 

Works.  _ 

Elworthy.    Mark    C.    president,    Elworthy 

ft  Co. 

BmeU.    RolJert    L..    president.    Kmett    ft 

Clumdler. 

bcoboea.  Hector,  president.  I.  Magnln  ft 

Co. 

Ksaick.  Bryant,  president.  Essick  Manufac- 

txirlng  Oo.  ,,  ^,     . 

Bts-H(Aln.  Jsremy.  president.  Bts-Hokin  ft 

Oalvan.  Inc. 

Fay,  Charlsa  W.,  partner.  WUliam  R  StaaU 
Co. 

Ferguson.  O.  E.,  manager,  western  opera- 
tions. FMC  Corp. 

Finch.  Robert  H..  Finch.  Bell.  Duitsman  ft 
Margulla.  Attomeya  at  Law. 

Fluno.  Oardoo  0..  loan  supervisor.  Residen- 
tial Mortgage  Department,  the  SqulUble  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States. 

Fluor,  J.  B.,  president,  the  Fluor  Corp  . 
Ltd. 

Forbes.  John  F.,  senlM'  partner.   John  F. 

Forbes  ft  Ck>. 

Ford.  John  B..  Jr..  chairman  of  the  board. 
United  Statw  OO  ft  Refining  Co. 

FredrickaoB.  C.  president,  Fredrlckson  ft 
Watson  Ouuelniettoo  Co. 

Gant.  OhariM  O..  director,  reentry  systems 
programs,  Asronvtronic  Division,  Phllco  Corp. 

Getty.  George  F..  n.  president.  Tidewater 
ou  Co. 

Goerts.  BImsr  A.,  preaident.  Bakersfleld 
Savings  ft  Lona  Association. 

Goldbsflk.  Harold  K..  C X.U..  general  man- 
ager, Pasadena  General  Office,  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Oo. 
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Outerman.  F.  H  .  president.  ITT.  Indus- 
trial Production  Division 

Haas.  Walter  A  .  Jr  ,  president   Levi  Strauss 

ft  Co. 

Hadley.  Everett  P  .  president,  Hadley  Auto 

Transport. 

Haff.  Theodore  L  ,  Jr  ,  Smith.  Biirney  &  Co 
Haines.  Arthur  C  .  assistant  director.  Shil- 
lelagh program.  Aeronutronlc  Dlvl.slon,  Phllco 

Corp. 

Halway.  Darwin  A  president  First  West- 
ern Bank  ft  Trust  Co 

Hanseen.  Robert  B  ,  general  manager  (Sun- 
set Branch),  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Harllng.     J.     E  .     president.     Astro-Science 

Corp. 

Harnols,  Nelson  C  .  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Temec.  Inc 

Harrison.  William  H     Los  Angeles 

Harvey.  Lawrence  A  president.  Harvey 
Aluminum.  Inc 

Henderson.  Pearson,  president.  Bridge  In- 
vestment Co. 

Hlckey.  F   D  .  research  manager.  FMC  Corp 

Hill.  James  C.  division  manager.  City 
Mortgage  Department,  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States. 

Hillings.  Patrick  J  ,  Ford   Motor   Co 

Hobbs.  Charles  8..  Broadway-Hale  Stores, 
Inc. 

Hoeft.  J  E  .  president.  Olendale  Federal 
Saving  Si.  Loan  Association 

Hoffman.  H.  L  .  chairman  of  the  board. 
Hoffman  Electronics  Corp 

Hogan.  Joseph  F..  first  vice  president, 
Crocker-Anglo  National  Bank. 

Hoover.  Paul  E  .  chairman  of  the  board. 
Crocker-Anglo  National  Bank. 

Horton.  J  K..  president.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Edison  Co 

Hotchkls.  Preston,  president,  Fred  H  Blxby 
Ranch  Co 

Houdlette.    Ernest   S  .    San   Francisco 

Houston.  Norman,  president,  Golden  SUte 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

How,  Jack.  H..  general  partner.  Edward 
R.  Bacon  Co 

Howard.  Charles  P  .  president.  Howard 
Terminal 

Howard.  J    B  ,  plant  manager.  Ford  Motor 

Co 

Hunt,    Reed   O.    president,   Crown    Zeller- 

bach  Corp. 

Jeffries.  Allerton  H  ,  president,  Jeffries 
Banknote  Co. 

Johnson.  Duane  R  .  general  manager  (San 
Bernardino).   New   York   Life   Insurance   Co 

Johnson.  Walter  S.  chairman.  American 
Forest  ProducU  Corp 

Keith.  WlUard  W  .  Los  Angeles 

Kendrlck.  Charles,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Schlage  Lock  Co. 

Kennedy.  D  P  .  president.  First  American 
Title  Insurance  ft  Trust  Co. 

King.  Frank  L..  chairman  of  the  board. 
United  California  Bank. 

Kroeter.  James.  Los  Gatoe 

KroU.  Clifton  H  .  president.  Atkins.  Kroll 
ft  Co..  Ltd. 

Lawson.    John    B  ,    Aeronutronlc    Division, 

Phllco  Corp. 

Llchtwardt,  G.  R  .  district  manager,  the 
General  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co 

Lindeman.  Carl  O  .  president.  Pacific  Tele- 
phone-Telegraph Co 

Link.  H.  L  .  division   manager.  FMC  Corp 

Llttlefield.  E.  W.  president  and  general 
manager,    Utah   Construction   &   Mining   Co. 

Loebbecke.  ES-nest  J.,  chairman  of  the 
board.   Title   Insurance   tc  Trust   Co 

Long.  E.  Ronald,  president.  San  Francisco 
Federal  savings  &  Loan  Association. 

Lucks,  Roy  O  ,  president.  California  Pack- 
ing Corp 

Lundborg,  Louis  B  ,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Bank  of  America. 

Lytton,  Bart,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
president.  Lytton  Financial  Corp. 

Maclean.  Donald,  president.  California  ft 
Hawaiian  Sugar   Refining  Corp 

Malllard,  J  W  ,  III,  vice  president,  MalUard 
ft  Schmieden. 


McAUli-ter,  Elliott,  chairman,  the  Bank  of 
California    National    Association. 

McBean.    Atholl.   chairman   of    the   board, 
the  Newhall  Land  ft  Farming  Co. 

McBean.    Peter,    vice    president,    the    New- 
hall  Land  ft  Farming  Co. 

McEnerney.  Garrett,  II.  San  Francisco. 

McLeod.     Angus     M  .     president.     Henslry 
Co 

Meln.  William  Wallace.  San  Francisco 

Mojia,   Arthur  R  ,  resident  partner.  Harris, 
Upham  ii  Co 

Merrill,  Fred  H  ,  president.  Fireman  s 
Fund  Insurance  Co. 

Merritt.  Ralph  E  .  president,  Coast  Manu- 
facturing &;  Supply  Co. 

Mettler,  Ruben  F  ,  president,  Space  Tech- 
nology   Laboratories,    Inc. 

Miller.  Robert  W.,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Pacific    Lighting    Corp 

Molloy,  Elrnest  L  ,  president,  Macy's  Cali- 
fornia. 

Montgomery.  George  G  .  chairman  of  the 
board.  Kern  County  Land  Co. 

Moore.  Joseph  A  ,  Jr  ,  president,  Moore  Dry 
Dock  Co 

Moore.  William  E  .  Jr  ,  president,  Tejon 
Ranch  Co. 

Mudd.   Henry  T  ,  president.  Cyprus  Mines 

Corp. 

Murphy.  George,  vice  president.  Techni- 
color Corp. 

Muslck.  Elvon,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Pineapple  Growers  Association  of  Hawaii. 

Nadal,  R.  R  .  Western  regional  sales  mana- 
ger,   Lincoln-Mercury    Division    Ford    Motor 

Co.' 

Nielsen.  S    F  ,  Nielsen  Construction  Co 
NorrU.  K    T  .  chairman  of  the  board.  Nor- 
ris-Thermador. 

Noyce,  Dr.  Robert  N  ,  vice  president.  Fair- 
child    Semiconductor. 

Okell.  Jack,  vice  president.  Alexander  k 
Alexander,  Inc. 

Packard,  David,  president,  Hewlett-Pack- 
ard Co. 

Peck,  C.  L  .  Los  Angeles. 
Pendleton.  Morris  B  .  president,  Pendleton 
T(X)1   IndusUles.   Inc. 

Petersen.  T.  S  ,  retired  president.  Standard 
Oil  Co    of  California. 

Philbin,  John  J  ,  plant  manager,  the  Gen- 
eral Tire  ft  Rubber  Co. 

Pike,  Thomas  P..  chairman,  the  Republic 
Supply  Co.  of  California. 

Pomeroy.  Robert  N..  president,  J.  H.  Pom- 
eroy  It  Co..  Inc. 

Pontlng.  A.  E..  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  Blyth  ft  Co.,  Inc. 

Qulnton,  Harold,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Southern  California  Edison  Co 

Qvale.  KJell  H..  president.  British  Motor 
Car   Distributors,    Ltd. 

Ramo,  SUnon.  vice  chairman  of  the  board, 
Thompson  Ramo  Wooldrldge,  Inc. 

Ramsey,  Neal  D..  president,  Market  Basket 
Ray.  Philip  A  .  counselor  at  law. 
Ray,  R.  G  .  vice  president  and  division  gen- 
eral manager.  ITT  General  Controls.  Inc. 

Ray.  William  A  .  president.  ITT  General 
Controls.   Inc. 

Rlemer,  Hugo,  president,  US  Borax  & 
Chemical  Corp. 

RoberU,  WlUlani  E,  president,  Ampex 
Corp. 

Rocca.  B  T  ,  Jr  .  president,  Pacific  Vege- 
table on  Corp. 

Rogers,  Joseph,  president,  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  San  Jose. 

Roush,  Carroll  J  ,  president  O  N.C.  Motor 
Freight  System. 

Russell.  D  J  .  president,  Southern  Pacific 
Co. 

Ryan,    Edward    F.    president.    Capital    Co. 
Sallk,    Charles    E..    president.    Electronics 
Investment  Management  Corp. 

Sesnon.  Porter,  president.  Porter  Estate 
Co. 

Sevier.  Randolph,  president,  Matson  Navi- 
gation Co. 
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Shan&han,  Norman  G.,  Leo  J.  Bhanahan 
ft  Sons. 

Sherman,  O.  M..  plant  manager,  the  uood- 
ycar  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co. 

Shvmian.  J.  Robert,  partner,  Shuman,  Ag- 
new  ft  Co. 

Simpson,  William,  Sr.,  president.  William 
Simpson  Construction  Oo. 

Smith,  Lloyd  P.,  director,  research  labora- 
tory, Aeronutronlc  Division,  Phlloo  Corp. 

Smith.  Richard  8..  general  manager  (Sa- 
linas),  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Smith.  Ritchie  C,  City  Transfer  ft  Storage 
Co. 

Sproul.  Allan.  Kentfleld. 

Stanford,  Eric,  executive  vice  president,  I. 
Magnln  ft  Co. 

Stephens.  Claude  P..  general  manager  (Riv- 
erside) .  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Stewart.  Richard  R..  general  manager 
(Oakland),  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Stoneham.  Horace.  National  Exhibition 
Co. 

Tapp.  Jesse  W..  chairman  of  the  board, 
Bank  of  America. 

Taylor.  Howard  L.,  president,  Taylor  ft  Oo. 

Tletjen.  Melvln,  general  manager  (Tor- 
rance). New  York  Life  Insurance  Oo. 

Tincher.  William  R..  senior  vice  president. 
Purex  Corp.,  Ltd. 

Tobln,  Joseph  O.,  president,  the  Hibemla 
Bank. 

Torrey,  Peter,  manager,  8.  F.  Branch.  Con- 
necticut General  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Townsend.  Calvin  K.,  chairman  of  the 
board,  chief  executive  officer  and  treasurer, 
Jennings  Radio  Manufacturing  Corp. 

Trlppet.  Oscar  A  .  Trlppet,  Yoakum  ft  Bal- 
lantyne. 

Trutanlc.  N.  F..  vice  president.  Interna- 
tional Division.  Van  Camp  Sea  Pood  CO. 

Tweter.  Clifford,  vice  chairman  of  the 
board.  Western  Bancorporation. 

Twist.  G.  P.,  division  manager.  Bydrody- 
namlcs  Division.  FMC  Corp. 

Veatch,  Paul  J.,  secretary.  Santa  Onus 
Rental  Owners  Association,  Inc. 

Vener,  Samuel  8.,  president,  Samuel  S. 
Vener  Co..  Inc. 

Volk.  Harry  J.,  president.  Union  Bank. 

Walberg,  Richard,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Swlnerton  ft  Walberg  Co. 

Walker.  S.  A.,  president.  FaraMis  ft  Mer- 
chants Bank  of  Long  Beach. 

Walkup,  Ward  G.,  president,  Walkup  Dray- 
age  ft  Warehouse  Co. 

Walsh.  Philip  P.,  president.  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia Water  Co. 

Walters.  Lloyd  A.,  chairman,  board  of  di- 
rectors, Aparttnent  House  Association  of 
Santa  Clara  County,  Inc. 

Watson,  J.  J.,  manager.  Product  Assurance 
Office.  Aeronutronlc  Division,  Phlloo  Corp. 

Weaver,  H.  L..  assistant  plant  manager. 
Union  Carbide  Chemicals  Co. 

Wellman,  Charles  A.,  president.  First 
Charter  Financial  Corp. 

WelU,  Brlant  H.,  Jr.,  preaident.  Title  In- 
surance ft  Trust  Co. 

Whitman,  F.  B.,  president,  the  Western 
Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

WhitUe.  H.  P.,  president,  Whittle  Invest- 
ment Co. 

Wilbur.  Brayton,  Wilbur-Ellis  Co. 

Wild.  H.  P..  C.L.U..  agency  manager,  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States. 

William.  H.  J.,  plant  controller  (San  Jose). 
Ford  Motor  Co. 

Wittenberg.  Carl  H..  partner,  Twaits-Wit- 
tenberg  Co. 

Wyer,  Rolfe,  vice  president  and  treasurer. 
Airtek  Dynamics.  Inc. 
Zable.    Walter   J.,   president.   Cubic   Corp. 

OOIXMUOO 

Adams,  Eugene  H.,  president,  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Denver. 

Benz,  Dale,  president.  Western  Blats- 
rlte  Co. 

Bromfleld,  A.  J.,  president.  Western  Federal 
Savings  ft  Loan  Assn.  of  DenTsr. 


Burns,  Franklin  L..  president,  the  D.  C. 
Bums  Realty  ft  Trust  Co. 

Cross.  Earl  P.,  president,  the  Colorado 
Milling  ft  Elevator  Co. 

Dobbins.  Chris,  president,  Ideal  Cement 
Co. 

Gates.  Charles  C,  Jr.,  president,  the  Gates 
Rubber  Co. 

Hlldt,    Thomas,    Jr.,    Boeworth,    Sullivan 

ft  Co. 

Hoyt.  Palmer,  editor  and  publisher.  Denver 
Post. 

Kemp,  Prank  A.,  president,  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co. 

Knight.  Roger  D.,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Denver  U.S.  National  Bank. 

Kountze,  Harold,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Colorado  National  Bank. 

Leonard,  Wells  C,  district  manager,  the 
General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

McOrath,  P.  X.,  general  manager  (Denver 
Division),  Phllco  Distributors,  Inc. 

McNeill,  Harry  L..  president.  General  Iron 
Works  Co. 

Montague,  J.  E.,  president.  American  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Denver. 

Murphy,  Thomas  J.,  division  manager,  city 
mortgage  department,  the  Eq\iltable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States. 

Nielsen,  Aksel,  chairman,  the  Title  Guar- 
anty Co. 

Person,  R.  T.,  president,  Public  Service  Co. 

of  Colorado. 

Roberts,  Melvln  J.,  president.  Colorado 
National  Bank. 

Shaw.  David  B.,  trust  officer,  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Shipley.  D.  M.,  manager,  Denver  parts 
depot.  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Shwayder,  King  D.,  president.  Shwayder 
Brothers,  Inc. 

Wadley.  Frederick  H..  president,  the  Colo- 
rado Builders'  Supply  Co. 

Wlllard,  E.  Warren,  Boettcher  ft  Co. 

coJoracncTTT 

Alsop,  John,  Hartford. 
Barnes.  Carlyle   P.,  president.   Associated 
Spring  Corp. 

Barney.  Austin  D.,  chairman,  the  Hartford 

Bleotrte  Light  Oo. 

Banich,  Eduard,  president.  Hell-CoU  Corp. 

Bell,  William  C.  chairman  of  the  board. 
United  Illuminating  Oo. 

Bennett,  Gordon,  president,  the  Whitlock 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Bent,  James  B.,  president.  Hartfwd  Federal 
Savings. 

Berol,  SmUe  Albert,  president.  Eagle  Pen- 

Bitter,  Jack  T.  P.,  president,  the  Parker- 
Hartford  Oorp.  „_..,_, 

Bralnerd,  Lyman  B.,  president,  HarUord 
Steam  Boiler  Inspection  ft  Insurance  Co. 

Brown,  Mark  H.,  MerrUl  Lynch,  Pierce,  Pen- 
ncr  ft  Smith,  Inc. 

Burke,  Kenneth  K.,  publisher,  the  Hartford 

Times. 
Camp,  Orton  P.,  president,  the  Piatt  Bros. 

*  Oo-  «.      , 

Cheney,     A.     Austin,     chairman.     Parrel 

Corp. 

Oolgate,  S.  Bayard,  Darlen. 

Cook.  Alan  8..  vice  president.  Royal  McBee 

Corp. 

CooUdge.  John.  Parmington. 

Cooper.  Everett  A.,  president,  Emhart  Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

Oocver.  Stanley  M.,  chairman,  Pafnlr  Bear- 
ing Oo. 

Oott.    J<An    J.,    president,    Cott   Beverage 

Oorp.  _ 

Cnssy.  Morton  8.,  Jr.,  vice  president.  Km- 
hsrt  Manufacturing  Co. 

Day.  Pomeroy,  president,  the  Connecticut 
Bank  ft  Trust  Co. 

DeWiU,  J.  Doyle,  president.  Travelers  In- 
surance Coe. 

Dibble,  Lewis  A.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
the  Bladon  Mfg.  Co. 

DoUlTsr.  B.  P.,  Tlce  prssidsnt,  Wallaos 
Silversmith. 


Douglas,  John  W.,  president.  Republic  Poll, 
Inc. 

Ellsworth,  John  E.,  president,  the  Enslgn- 
Bldcford  Co. 

Enders,  Ostrom,   chairman,  Hartford  Na- 
tional Bank  ft  Trust  Co. 

Fenn,  Wilson  Lee,  president,  Fenn  Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Gagarin,  Andrew,  president,  the  Torrlng- 
ton  Manufacturing  Co. 

Gibson.  Raymond  A.,  president,  Hartford 
Electric  Light  Co. 

Gilbert.  James  H.,  president,  C.  W.  Blakes- 
lee  ft  Sons,  Inc. 

Goodyear,  Austin,  president,  Hewltt-Rob- 
1ns.  Inc. 

Hallden,  Karl  W.,  president  and  treasurer, 
the  Hallden  Machine  Co. 

Hart,  Ralph  A.,  president,  Heubleln,  Inc. 

Homer,    H.   Mansfield,    chairman.   United 
Aircraft  Corp. 

Hullett,  James  C,  chairman,  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Co. 

Jebb,  William  T.,  president,  Hartford  Gas 
Co. 

Kaman,  Charles  H.,  president,  Kaman  Air- 
craft Cor^. 

Knapp.  Sherman  R.,  president,  Connecticut 
Light  ft  Power  Co. 

Lyons,  William  I.,  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce, 
Penner  ft  Smith,  Inc. 

Martin,  John  G.,  chairman,  BeuMein,  Inc. 

McCarthy,  Daniel  C,  president,  Pratt  ft 
Whitney  Co.,  Inc. 

Mortensen,  William  H.,  managing  director, 
Horace  Bushnell  Memorial  Oorp. 

Mountain,  Harry  M.,  president,  Aetna  In- 
surance Co. 

Mulrhead,  David,  president,  American 
Hardware  C<wp. 

Murtha,  John  S.,  Shepherd,  Murtha  ft 
Merritt. 

North,  John  A.,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Phoenix  Insurance  Co. 

Pease.  Julian  C,  chairman  and  president. 
New  Britain  Machine  Co. 

Rider,  Harold  E.,  preaident,  Fairfield 
County  Trust  Co. 

Roberts,  Herur  R.,  president,  Connecticut 
General  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Rome,  Lewis,  Rome,  Aronson  ft  Case. 

Rosenthal,  Richard  L.,  president,  Citizens 
UtUltles  Co. 

Shlppee,  Lester  E.,  chairman.  Connecticut 
Bank  ft  Trust  Co. 

Sllversteln.  8a\U  M.,  president.  Rogers 
Corp. 

Simons,  Th<»nas  C,  agency  vice  president, 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Smith,  Lester  C.  president,  the  Spencer 
Turbine  Co. 

Smith,  Olcott  D..  vice  chairman,  Aetna 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Stauhle.  WUbur  C  president.  Veeder- 
Root,  Inc. 

Stelnkraus,  Herman  W.,  former  president. 

Bridgeport  Brass  Co. 

Stewart,  Sidney  A.,  president.  Chandler 
Evans  Corp. 

Stone,  Lyndee  B.,  president.  Phoenix 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Sullivan,  P.  J.,  preaident,  the  Arrow-Hart 
and  Hageman  Electric  Oo. 

TuUy,  Daniel  P.,  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce, 
Penner  ft  Smith,  Inc. 

Welch,  G.  Harold,  president,  the  Harwell 
Oorp. 

Wheeler,  Walter  H.,  Jr.,  chairman,  Pltney- 
Bowes,  Inc. 

Wilde,  Prasar  B.,  chairman  oT  the  board, 
Coimectlcut  General  Life  Insurance  Oo. 

Williams,  Selden  T.,  chairman  of  the  board. 
ScoTlU  Mfg.  Oo. 

Wollmar,  Sixten  P.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Bmhart  Manufacturing  Co. 

Zimmerman,  Charles  J.,  president,  Con- 
necticut Mutual  Life  Insurance  Oo. 


Bell.  Max  8.,  president.  Continental  Amer- 
ican Life  Insurance  Oo. 
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K..  pi— Idant.  Oamtt. 

ICller  *  Co. 

OottahaB.  Balph  K^  elkatnnaa  of  tn* 
board  and  pg—kHnt.  AtUa  Cbamlet  Indn*- 
trto^  me. 

HomMy,   BMiiMl  X^   Vlctortna  *  Samvel 

Homwy. 

Isaacson,  Barnard  B..  Isaacson,  atolpor  m 

Co. 

licOrath.  TiKma*  A..  prwUlent.  Ban«aclal 

PtnaoM  OOk 

Nowland.  Panl  J..  Wilmington. 

Paul.  DafWItt  J.,  clialrman.  Bene&clal 
Finance  Co. 

Baea*.  CSiwln  Laa.  Jr.  president,  the 
News-Journal  Oo. 

Workmaa.  Bi.  J.,  vtea  prealdent.  J.  ■.  Work- 
man, Ine. 

ammKKf*  or  ooLOicaiA 

Baker,  llolmt  C,  dialrmcn  and  president, 
American  Baeurlty  *  Trust  Co. 

Bannar,  Kbok.  aaaetiUTe  director,  Down- 
town Prograaa. 

BrtCB*.  WUIlHB  R.,  the  Towtn 

Blttlnger.  Donald  S..  president,  Washing- 
ton OMLtiMOB. 

Broanan.  D.  W..  president.  Southern  Rail- 
way Syatom. 

BiirUng.   Bdward.   Jr  .   partner,   Corlngton 

*  Bvrllng. 

Carroll,  Tbotna  H..  preeldent.  the  Oeorge 
WasMnftoa  tTalvantty. 

dMJk.  O.  Boy.  president,  D.  C.  Transit 
Co. 

DaHdaoa.  I^arlmar  A.,  president,  OoTem- 
ment  Emploiyna  Inavranee  Cos. 

DiekliiaoA.  William  B,  prealdent,  Oalcliun 
Chloride  Inat. 

Dann,  B.  Boy,  yraaldent,  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co. 

Plaialag.  BoMtt  ▼.,  advisory  chairman  of 
the  board,  tlia  Rlgga  National  Bank  of  Wash- 
IngtoD,  IXC. 

Foley,  B.  H..  Corcoran,  Foley,   Toungman 

*  Boara. 

Folger,  Jolin  ClUXOrd,  aanlor  partner.  Fol- 
gar.  Nolan,  VMaalDf  it  Co. 

Gardiner.  Joaeph  U.,  assistant  to  the  presl- 
dant.  Thteftol  OBamlral  Corp. 

Oardner,  Artlkur,  obalrman,  Bundy  Tubing 
Co. 

Oora,  PBMp  tMrner,  president.  Security 
Storage  Co.  of  Washington. 

amy,  BofeattK^  vlea  president.  Washington 
operations.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc. 

It*™ I",  B.  F.,  Jr..  president,  the  TralBc 
Service  Corp. 

HvrrtL  X<.  F..  pff«aldect,  Unkm  Tniat  Oo. 

Jagrta.  Ohartaa  H..  president.  Lansburgh's. 

Johnston.  JaoMB  If.,  senior  partner,  John- 
ston, Lemon  A  Co. 

Jonea,  Oliaatar  B..  C1..V..  general  agent, 
Chester  R.  Jonaa.  C.  L.  U.  ft  Asaoclates. 

Kacy,  Hioward  W..  president.  Acacia  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Lelth.  Winiain  T.,  president.  Peoples  Life 
Insiirance  Co. 

Levi,  Roliert  H.,  president,  the  Hecht  Co. 

Morrison.  Ptad  W..  Oardner.  Morrison  St 
Rogers. 

MuUlkla.  Kaot  B.^  regional  vice  president, 
the  Equitable  Life  Assiirance  Society  of  the 
United  SUtee. 

Olmsted.  Oeorga  H..  MaJ  Gen.  USA  (re- 
tired) ,  prealdent.  International  Bank. 

Qulnn.  J.  J.,  president.  Burlington  Refrig- 
erator KipraH  Co. 

Robinson.  T.  Baker.  Robinson  and  Lukens. 

RcMaa.  B.  T..  praalrtant.  Oeorge  Hyman  Con- 
struction Co. 

ifo^Tiriivfc^  Bdlward  J.,  vice  president  and 
general  counaal.  Acacia  Mutual  Ufa  Insur- 
ance Oo. 

Smith.  Douglas  R..  prcaidant.  National 
Savings  and  Ttust  Co. 

Watts,  fklUV  B..  partner,  Alex.  Brown  * 
Sons. 

Winston.  Carey,  prealdent.  the  Oarey 
Winston  Ob. 


Baker,  T.  S.,  president.  eOiands  ft   Baker, 

Inc. 

Bassett,  Henry  Hood,  president,  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Miami 

Bertram.  Blchsrd,  president.  Richard  Ber- 
tram ft  Co. 

Clapp.  WUllam  J  .  prealdent,  Florida  Power 
Corp. 

Cronln.  W.  J  ,  loan  supervlstir.  residential 
mortgage  department,  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  State*. 

Darragh.  R  J  .  vice  president  and  treasurer. 
Port  Everglades  Steel  Corp 

FleU-her.  Edwin  H  .  president.  Olhbe  Ship- 
yards. Inc 

riom.  S    L  .  president.  Florida  Steel  Corp. 
Gordon.    Jack    D.    president.    Washington 
Federal     Savings     ft     Loan     Association     of 
Miami  Beach 

Halrston.  Joseph  T.  general  manager 
( Miami ),Phllco  Dlatrlbutora.  Inc 

Harp>er.  Marvin.  C  L  U  ,  general  agent.  Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Johnson.  J  N  .  president.  Inter  County 
Telephone  and  TelegrapJi  Co. 

Kerestes.  SUnley  H.,  C1..U  .  general  man- 
ager  (Miami).  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co 
Knabb,    R.    E  .    president.    Guaranty    Life 
Insurance  Co  of  Florida. 

Kosman.  Samuel,  president.  SeaboiU-d  Life 
Insurance  Co   of  America. 

Lee.  Scott  M..  general  manager  (Tampa), 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Co 

Lltman,  Bernard.  CX,.U  .  Miami. 
Lumpklns.  James  B  ,  president,  the  State 
Bank  of  Jacksonville. 

Mlddleton,  WllUam  B  ,  genial  manager 
(Miami),  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Rice.  W.  Thomas,  president.  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Railroad. 

Rucker,  Tlnsley  W.,  president.  Dlxon- 
Powdermaker  Furniture  Co. 

Sheen.  Robert  T  ,  president,  MlUon  Roy  Co 
Smith.  Earl  E.  T.  Palm  Beach 
Walker.  Paul  S  .  president,  Richards. 
Whatley.  Brown  L.,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Stockton.  Whatley,  Davln  &  Co. 

WUbum.  E.  Thomas,  president.  First  Fed- 
eral Savings  &  Loan  Association  of  Broward 
County. 

aaoBsiA 

Anderson.  Halstead  T..  president.  Bankers 
Health  ft  Life  Insurance  Co 

BaggB,  Linton  D..  presWent,  the  Bibb 
Transit  Oo. 

Barnes,  A.  E  .  Ill,  Barnes  &  Barnes,  Inc 

Barwlck.  B.  T,  president,  B  T  Barwlck 
Mills,  Inc. 

Blount.  Roy  A  ,  president,  Decatur  Federal 
Savings   ft   Loan   Association 

Branch.  Harllee.  Jr  .  president,  the  South- 
ern Co. 

Bridges.  8  Russell.  Jr  .  president.  Pied- 
mont Southern  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Callaway.  Cason  J  .  Jr  ,  Columbus 

Chiles.  John  O..  president,  Adams-Catee  Co 

Connors.  John  F..  Jr.  regional  sales 
manager.     Lincoln-Mercury     Division.     Ford 

Motor  Oo. 

Craft.  George  S  .  president,  the  Trust  Co 

of  Georgia. 

Creecy.  H  L  .  dlstrtct  manager,  the  General 
Tire  ft  Rubber  Co. 

Daniel.  Jack  C.  senior  appraiser,  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States 

Domlngos.  Richard   B  .  president.  Burden. 

Smith  ft  Co. 

Fox.  Paul  H  .  president,  Reynolds  Alumi- 
num Supply  Co. 

Oaultney.  John  O  .  regional  vice  president. 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Co 

Gilmer,  Ben  8,  president,  S<juthern 
Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Hardin.  Ira  H  .  president.  Ira  H  Hardin 
Co. 

Harris,  Bryon  P  .  A.  M.  Pullen  ft  Co 

Johnsen,  SUnley.  regional  group  manager, 
Masaaohuseits  Mutual  Life   Insurance  Co. 


Jones.  Alfred  W.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Sea  Island  Co. 

Lane,  Mllla  B..  Jr.,  preeldsnt,  the  Ottioens 
ft  Southern  National  Bank. 

Lawton,  O.  Albert,  president.  Georgia  In- 
ternational Life  Insurance  Co 

Lewis,  Logan,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Georgia  Bank  ft  Trust  Co. 

Link.  M.  D.  superintendent,  the  Good- 
ye.ir  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co. 

May.  Armand,  president.  American  As- 
8  elated  Cos. 

McKcw.  H  A  .  superintendent,  the  Good- 
ye.ir  Tire  k  Rubber  Co 

Mix. re,  J  M,  Jr.  district  sales  manager. 
Ford  Division.  F«ird  Motor  Co. 

M'lrrl?,  George  W  .  assistant  loan  super- 
visor, the  Equitable  Life  Assuranoe  Society 
of  the  United  States. 

Munford.  Dlllard.  chairman,  Atlantic  Co. 
Neuiier.  C.  M.,  factory  manager,  the  Gen- 
eral Tire  A-  Rubber  Co 

Noble.  H  W  ,  southeast  regional  manager, 
Autollta  Division.  Ford  Motor  Oo. 

OBrlen,  E    P  .  manager.  Atlanta  Parts  De- 
pot, Ford  Division.  Focd  Motor  Co. 
Owens,  J  Walter.  Columbus. 
Pair,  James  H  .  president,  James  Pair  Per- 
sonnel Service,  Inc 

Resler,  A    E  ,  manager.  Macon.  Ga  .  Tread 
Rubber  Plant,  the  General  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co. 
Robinson.    James    D.    Jr..    chairman,    the 
Flrwt  National  Bank  of  Atlanta. 

Rutland,  Guy  W.,  Jr  ,  president,  the  Motor 
Cfinvoy.  Inc. 

Thwalte.  Charles  E..  Jr  ,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Trust  Oo.  of  Georgia 

Tlmberlake.  J.  «,  Jr  .  preeldent,  Timber- 
lake  Grtxrery  Co 

Tracy.    Jack    W..    vice    president,    Person- 
nel-Employee Relations,  Colonial  Stores.  Ine. 
Train.   Robert,    president,    Bibb    Manufac- 
turing Co. 

VanDenbergh,  Robert.  Jr  .  loan  supervisor. 
Residential  Mortgage  Department,  the  Equi- 
table Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United 
States. 

Watson.  Al.  National  Life  of  Vermont 

HAWAII 

Black,  R    E.,  preeldent,  B.  E.  Black,  Ltd 
Cameron.  J.  Walter,  president.  Maui  Elec- 
tric Co  ,  Ltd. 

Dillingham.  Lowell   8..   president.  EMUing- 

ham  Corp. 

Dorman.  Dan  E  ,  president.  First  National 

Bank  of  Hawaii. 

Grata,  H   Tucker,  chairman.  Better  Brands, 

Guild.  Douglas  8..  president.  Hawaiian 
Telephone  Co 

Ho.  Chlnn.  prealdent.  CapiUl  Investment 

Co.,  Ltd. 

Johnson.  Ralph  B  .  president,  the  Hawai- 
ian Electric  Co  .  Ltd. 

Kldo,  Hon  Mltsuyukl.  director,  Central  Pa- 
cific Bank. 

Mau,  William  K.  H  ,  chairman.  American 
Security  Bank. 

McCoy,  William  E  ,  vice  president.  Stuben- 
t)erg  Co  ,  Ltd. 

Morgan,  Francis  S  .  vice  president,  Kukalau 
Ranch  Co..  Ltd. 

Smith.  C.  Button,  president.  American  Fac- 
tors, Ltd. 

Weldlg.  Harold  D  .  president,  Theo.  H. 
Davles  ft  C<5  ,  Ltd. 

White,  H  W  B  .  executive  vice  president, 
Hawaiian  Housing  Corp  ,  Ltd. 

n)ARO 

Biirncs.  Arthur  L  ,  president.  Erb  Hardware 
Co 

Blanco.  Joseph,  president.  Bank  of  Idaho. 

Bonny.  John  B  ,  president.  Morrlson-Knud- 
sen  Co. 

Corlett,  C  M  ,  chairman  of  the  board.  Idaho 
Department  Store  Co. 

Flake.  Vernon  H..  general  manager  (Boise), 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 
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Flandro,  C.  Ed,  president,  C.  Bd  nandro, 
Inc, 

Halght,  L.  E  ,  J,  R.  Slmplot  Oo. 

Kilbourne,  W.  Grant,  vloe  president  and 
general  manager,  J.  R.  Slmplot  Co. 

Long.  J.  J.,  cashier,  the  Bqultabla  Ufa  As- 
surance Society  of  the  United  States. 

MagnuBon,  H.  F.,  vice  president,  Golconda 
Mining  Corp. 

Montgomery.  Robert  L.,  executive  vice  prea- 
ldent. Idaho  Bank  ft  Trust  Co. 

Nelson.  Perry  A.,  prealdent,  Idaho  State 
Chamber  of  Conunerce. 

Rooney.  F.  S..  resident  manager.  Inorganic 
Chemicals  Division,  FMC  Corp. 

Rose,  Rogers  K..  president,  Rogera  Broa. 
Co 

Seelye.  Prank  D  .  dean.  Idaho  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Timothy,  Robert  K.,  vice  peraldent  and 
general  manager,  the  Mountain  States  Tele- 
phone Si  Telegraph  Co. 

nxJNois 

Ackerman,  F.  W.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
the  Greyhound  Corp. 

Allen,  James  L.,  chairman,  Booe,  Allen  ft 
Hamilton,  Inc. 

Amren,  S.  C,  vice  president  of  manufac- 
turing, Charles  Brunlng  Co.,  Inc. 

Barber,  H.  A.,  president,  Barber-Greene  Co. 

Barr,  John  A.,  chairman,  Montgomery- 
Ward. 

Bassett,  Robert  C,  prealdent.  Haywood 
Publishing  Co.  of  Illinola. 

Beatty,  Ross  J..  Jr.,  manager,  Estate  of 
Leander  J.  McCormlck. 

Behr,  Philip,  president,  Joseph  Behr  ft 
Sons.  Inc. 

Bensinger.  Benjamin  K.,  president.  Bruns- 
wick Corp. 

Bercber,  Harry  O.,  prealdent.  International 
Harvester  Co. 

Black,  Roy  M..  president.  Black  ft  Co. 

Blackle.  William,  president.  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co. 

Blake,  T.  M.,  president.  Llttelfuse,  Inc. 

Block,  Joseph  L.,  chairman.  Inland  Steel 
Co 

Brook.  H.  C  ,  Lord,  Bissell  ft  Brook. 

Brown,  Cameron,  president,  Oeorge  F. 
Brown  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Bruce,  Gerald  W,  executive  vice  president, 
I  S  Berlin  Press. 

Burns.  Robert  P.,  Evanston. 

Cain,  George  R..  chairman  and  president, 
Abbott  Laboratories. 

Carry,  Champ,  chairman,  Pullman,  Inc. 

Chandler,  Marvin,  president.  Northern 
Illinois  Gas  Co. 

Chasen,  Robert  E.,  executive  vice  president. 
ITl  Kellogg  Communications  Systema. 

Cherry,  Clifford  D.,  senior  vice  preeldent, 
finance,  Walter  K.  Heller  ft  Co. 

Clarage,  Arthur  T.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Columbia  Tool  Steel  Co. 

Clement.  Franklin  G.,  senior  vice  prealdent, 
E  F  Hutton  ft  Co  ,  Inc., 

Coleman,  W.  C,  chairman,  Monon  Rail- 
road. 

Cone.  Fairfax  M.,  chairman,  executive  com- 
mittee, Foot,  Cone  ft  Beldlng. 

Coulter,  J.  RuBsel,  president,  Toledo,  Pe<»ia 
&  Western  Railroad. 

Croft.  William  C  .  president,  the  Pyle-Na- 
tlonal  Co. 

Cummins.  Nathan,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Consolidated  Foods  Corp. 

Cummlngs.  R.  G.,  plant  manager,  the 
G<Kidyear  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co. 

Cummlngs.  niden,  president,  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  ft  Trust  Oo.  of  Chicago. 

deButts.  J  D.,  president,  Illinola  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co. 

Devlne,  Matthew  L..  president,  Amphenol- 
Borg  Electronics  Corp. 

Dick.  Albert  B,,  HI.  Chicago. 

Dixon,  Wesley  M..  chairman  of  the  board. 
Container  Corp.  of   America. 

Donnelley.  Gaylord,  president,  R.  B.  Don- 
nelley ft  Sons,  Co. 


Btlng,  Winston,  F.AJ.A.,  architect. 

Fltqwtrlek.  O.  J.,  president,  Chicago  ft 
North  Western  Railway  Oo. 

OalTln.  Bobert  W.,  president.  Motorola, 
Inc. 

Glbeon,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  president,  Llbby, 
McNeill  ft  Llbby. 

Gllee,  J.  O..  chairman,  Millers  National  In- 
8\irance  Oo. 

Graham.  Donald  M.,  vice  chairman  of  the 
board.  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  ft 
Trust  Oo.  of  Chicago. 

Graham,  W.  L..  Jr.,  David  A.  Noyes  ft  Oo. 

Oraham,  William  B.,  president,  Baxter 
Laboratories.   Inc. 

Orube,  Karl  P..  president,  All-Steel  Equip- 
ment, Inc. 

Helneman,  Ben  W.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Chicago   ft  North  Western  Railway  Oo. 

Holablrd,  WUllam,  Holablrd  ft  Root. 

Hewlett,  William,  president,  Consolidated 
Foods  Corp. 

Ingsrsoll,  Robert  S.,  chairman,  Borg- 
Warner  Corp. 

James,  David  B.,  president,  D.  O.  James 
Gear  Mantifactvirlng  Oo. 

Jarvls,  Porter  M.,  president,  Swift  ft  Oo. 

Johnson,  R.  E..  president,  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  ft  pacific  Railroad. 

Jones,  Paul,  president,  Cununlns-American 
Corp. 

Joynt,  E.  K.,  president,  the  MiUlken  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Decatur. 

Kanter,  Calvin  D.,  C.L.U.,  agency  manager, 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Kennedy.  David  M.,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  ft  Trust 
Oo.  of  Chicago. 

EQutenlck,  Philip  M.,  Klutznlck  Enter- 
prises. 

Korhumel,  Newton  F.,  president,  Korhumel 
Steel  ft  Aliuninum  Co. 

Kramer.  Ferd.  president,  Draper  ft  Kramer. 

Lang,  Gordon,  president,  Spauldlng  ft  Co. 

Lanterman,  Joseph  B.,  president,  Amsted 
Industries,  Inc. 

Large,  Judson,  president.  Western  Power  & 
Gas  Co. 

Loebl.  Jerrold,  Loebl,  Schlossman  ft 
Bennett. 

Lourle,  Donald  B.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
the  Quaker  Oats  Co. 

Lundlng,  Franklin  J.,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Jewel  Tea  Co..  Inc. 

MacArthur,  Alfred,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Central  Standard  Life  Insurance  Oo. 

Manuel,  Leonard  E..  president.  United 
Motor  Coach  Co. 

Mush,  Ernest  S.,  president,  Atchison, 
Topeka  ft  Santa  Fe  Railway  System. 

Martin,  C.  V..  president.  Carson  Plrle  Scott 
ft  Co. 

Mason,  V.  V.,  president  and  general  man- 
ager, ITT  Kellogg  Telecommun  Ications. 

Matheson,  W.  A.,  Br.,  president.  Portable 
Elevator  Manufacturing  Oo. 

McCaffrey,  John  L.,  Chicago. 

McGulrk,  B.  E.,  regional  auditor,  the  Equi- 
table Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United 
Statee. 

Mllllgan,  Robert  L..  president,  the  Pure 
OU  Co. 

Mosely,  Spencer  D.,  president,  General 
American  Transportation  Corp. 

Murphy,  Charles  F.,  Jr.,  partner,  C.  P. 
Mtuphy  Asaoclates. 

Murphy,  Harry  C  chairman  and  president, 
Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  Ballrockd. 

Orth,  E.  A..  Jr.,  general  manager,  Phllco 
Distributors.    Inc. 

Oabome,  John  S.,  president.  Central  and 
South  West  Corp. 

Osborne,  W.  Irving,  Jr.,  president,  Pull- 
man. Inc. 

Patterson,  William  A.,  preeldent.  United  Air 
Lines.  Inc. 

Percy.  Charlea  H.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
BeU  ft  Howell  Co. 

Petn-kln.  Daniel.  Jr.,  preeldent.  Morton 
Bait  Co. 


Phelan,  J.  M.,  partner,  A.  T.  Kearney  ft  Oo. 

Qulnn,  WiUlam  J.,  president.  Chicago,  MU- 
waukee.  St.  Paul  ft  Pacific  RaUway  Co. 

Ratner,  Milton  D.,  president.  Midwest  Em- 
ery Freight  System,  Inc. 

Regan.  T.  W..  president.  General  Box  Co. 

Riley,  Earl  K.,  the  Earl  K.  Riley  Co. 

Robbins,  P.  J.,  president.  Bliss  ft  Laughlln. 

Roberts,  Louis  P.,  Chicago   district   man- 
ager, the  General  Tire  ft  Rubber  Oo. 

Roe,  Frederick,  partner.  Stein  Roe  ft  Farn- 
ham. 

Ross,  Walter  W.,  Jr.,  Peterson,  Lowry.  Rail, 
Barber  ft  Ross. 

Rubloff,  Arthur,  chairman,  Arthur  RublofT 
&  Co. 

Rust,  Edward  B.,  president.  State  Farm  In- 
surance Co. 

Seaman,  Irving,  Jr.,  president.  National 
Boulevard  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Searle,  John  O.,  president,  G.  D.  Searle  ft 
Co. 

Sethness,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  president,  Seth- 
ness  Products  Co. 

Shaver,  C.  H.,  chairman  at  the  board. 
United  States  Gypsum  Oo. 

Shaw,  Alfred,  FAIJL.,  Shaw  Metz  ft  As- 
sociates. 

Sheldon,  John  W.,  president,  Chas.  A  Stev- 
ens &  Oo. 

Shere,  Lewis,  president,  the  Dlveraey  Corp. 

Shure,  S.  N.,  president  and  treasurer,  Shure 
Brothers,  Inc. 

Singleton,  Thomas  B.,  president,  the  Mu- 
rine Co.,  Inc. 

Smith,  Harold  Byron,  president,  Illinois 
Tool  Works,  Inc. 

Smith,  John  F.,  Jr.,  president.  Inland  Steel 
Co. 

Spacek,  Leonard,  managing  partner,  Arthur 

Andersen  Oo. 

Steinberg,  Douglas  S.,  president.  National 
Confectioners  Association  oi  the  United 
States,  Inc. 

Stephens,  L.  S..  chairman,  Stephens-Adam- 
son  Manufacturing  Oo. 

Stone,  Norman  H..  chairman  and  president. 
Stone  Container  Corp. 

StultB,  Allen  P.,  president.  American  Na- 
tional Bank  ft  Trust  Oo. 

Sulzberger,  Prank  L.,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Enterprise  Paint  ManufacUirlng  Oo. 

Taylor,  A.  Thomas,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent. International  Packers.  Ltd. 

Taylor,  E.  R.,  executive  vice  president.  Mo- 
torola. Inc. 

Theobald,  A.  D..  president.  First  Federal 
Savings  ft  Loan  Association  of  Peoria. 

Thompson,  T.  M.,  chairman,  General  Amer- 
ican Transportation  Corp. 

Thome,  Bruce,  partner,  William  Blair  ft  Oo. 

Thurston.  John  P.,  president,  Mueller  Oo. 

Vanderwlcken.  E.  P.,  vice  prealdent  and 
treastirer,  Motorola.  Inc. 

Veeder,  Nicholas  P.,  president.  Granite  City 
Steel  Co. 

Venema.  Maynard  P.,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent. Universal  Oil  Products  Oo. 

Visin,  R.  J.,  vice  preeldent  and  division 
general  manager.  ITT  General  Controls,  Inc. 

Ward,  J.  Harris,  chairman  and  president, 
Commonwealth  Edison  Oo. 

Warner,  Rawlelgh,  chairman  ot  the  board, 
the  Pure  Oil  Oo.  

Weldon.  Fred  E..  vice  president.  ITT  Gen- 
eral Controls,  Inc. 

Wetterlund,  R.  J.,  chairman  ot  the  board, 
Washington  National  Insurance  Oo. 

Wheeler,  L.  W.,  president.  Hardware  Prod- 
ucts Co. 

White,  Samuel   W.,   Jr.,   president,   Oliver 

Corp. 

Whitehead.  Charles  P..  president.  General 
Steel  Industries,  Inc. 

Will,  Philip,  Jr.,  rAJ-A.-.  Perkins  ft  WlU. 

Wilson,  H.  True,  president.  P  ft  W  Farm 
Machinery  Co. 

Wits,  Leo  W.,  president.  Continental  Blec- 
trlcal  Construction  Oo. 

Woods,  P.  H.,  president,  Sahara  Coal  Co.. 
Inc. 
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pTMiatni.    HmtU 


BftUn&n.  Bovwd  T,  UarmhaU,  Batman  h 

^*B^artlal*r.  Walter  B,  chairman.  Mllaa  I*b- 

ontorlM.  Ins* 

Beoley.  Socum  H..  prealdent,  Ell  UUy  and 

Co. 

Bender.  C.  F,  pUnt  manager,  the  General 

■nre  at  Rubber  Oo.  ,    ^  .       .  ^^ 

BlnXord.  Thomaa  W  ,   D-A  Lubricant  Co. 

Inc.  .  .      » 

Book.  WmUm  H..  executive  vice  president, 
Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Bxirkbart.  J6hn.  preeldent.  College  Ufe  In- 
surance Co.  of  America. 

CarmldUMl.  O.  C.  Jr..  chalrnian.  Associates 
Inveatment  0>.  ,,    _.  , 

Coty.  Paul  v..  manager.  Indianapolis  Dlvi- 
gton.  Paper  Itaaufacturers  Co. 

Cronln,  Bobart  P..  president.  Pr&nklln  Fi- 
nance Co. 

Doyle  B.  «..  Jr..  Tlce  preeldent  and  general 
manager.  Indiana  *  Michigan  Electric  Oo. 

Dustman.  J.  C.  dlTlalon  superintendent, 
the  Ooudy— r  Tire  *  Rnbber  Co. 

Echols.  Boy  C,  preeldent.  Indiana  Bell 
Telephone  Co..  Inc. 

Pelgel.  Leland  M..  president.  Interstate  Fi- 
nance Corp.  ^     ,  ^. 

Plynn.  Wanam  P..  chairman,  the  Indiana 

National  Bank.  ,.  ^      „ 

Furry,  ■.  «..  preeklent.  Indiana  Motor  Bus 

Co. 

Oarver.   lluaaid   M..    Industrial    products 
dlTlslon.  the  Oeneral  Tire  *  Rubber  Co. 
Gates.  Balph  r.  Oatea  *  Gates. 
Hamilton.    Lodus    O..    chairman    of    the 
board.  WlHta  Baking  Co. 

Handley.  Harold  W..  Handley  ft  Miller,  toe 
Herrtek.  A.  L..  plant  manager,  the  General 
■nre  ft  Botober  Co. 

Johnson.  Karl  F..  chairman  of  the  board. 
Steel  Parte  Oorp. 

Kaye.  Lwter  A.,  plant  manager,  the  Gen- 
eral Tba  »  Bvbbar  Oo. 

McKlnney.  Frank  B.,  chairman.  American 
Fleteher  ItettOMl  Bank  ft  Trwrt  Co. 

Menge.  Walter  O..  preeklent,  Uncoln  Na- 
tional Life  laaaraaoe. 

Miller,  J.  Brwtn,  chairman.  Cummins  En- 
gine Oo..  lae. 

liUier.  Ifli  H..  Boas  McCord  Ice  ft  MUler 
MltdieQ.  Daan  H..  chairman  and  president. 
Northern  lint**"*  Public  Service  Co. 

Mueller,   H.   Oeorge,    Tlce    preeldent.    and 
treasurer.    Moooey-Mueller-Ward    Co..    Inc 
Murphy.  8.  D.,  president,  ThtMnpeon  Indus- 
tries. Inc. 

Pf*il.  Bl^iartf  J.,  preeldent,  Koontz- Wagner 

Etoctrle  Co^  Ine. 

Ransborg.  Barold.  president.  Ranaburg 
Electro-Coatlnff  Corp. 

Rels.  JUlB  F..  general  manager,  Phllco 
DLBtrlbutora.  Inc. 

Sams.  Howard  W..  chairman  of  the  board. 
Howard  W.  aams  ft  Co.,  toe 

Shlreman.  A.  O..  preeldent,  Tower  Federal 
SaTlngs  ft  Loan  Association  of  South  Bend. 

Sutphtai,  Samuel  Reld.  chalnnan  of  the 
board,  the  Beverage  Paper  Co. 

Tull.  B.  Don.  president.  Cummins  Engine 
Co. 

Wagner.  Charles  E.  president,  Burnet- 
Blnford  Lumbar  Co. 

Watson,  B.  T..  president,  ITT,  Industrial 
Laboratorlss  DlTlalon. 

IOWA 

Bohen.  ftad.  chairman.  Meredith  Publish- 
ing Co. 
Brentoa.    W.   Harold,    preeldent,    Brenton 

Co.'B,  toe. 

Brown,  Jofta  A..  CL.U  .  general  manager 
(Wateiloo).  Maw  York  Life  Insurance  Oo 

Bucknell.  B.  P..  president.  Bankers  Ufe  Co 

Oasaat.  Oaonis  L.,  president.  Interstate 
Finance  Oorp. 

Ehlcrt.  DsWayne  A.,  general  manager 
(Cedar  Baplte) .  New  York  Life  Insurance  Oo. 


Fletcher.  Jonathan  M,  president.  Hosne 
Federal  Sayings  and  Loan  AasodaUon  of 
Dee   Moines. 

Oastoa.  Donald  D  .  general  agent.  Massa- 
chusetts Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Orangaard.  Bernard  C,  president.  Central 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

Ounn.  John  W..  chairman.  Employers  Mu- 
tual Casualty  Co 

Hamilton.  John  T.  president,  the  Mer- 
chants   National    Bank. 

Hoerner,    R     N  .   chairman.   H>:)erner   Boxes. 

Inc. 

Kllnger.  W.  A..  W   A    KUnger  A  Oo. 

Levitt.  Ellla  I  .  chairman.  Dial  Finance  Co 

McConachle.  Harry  8..  president,  American 
Mutual   Life  Insurance  Co 

Neemith,  J  H.  president.  Plumbers  Sup- 
ply Co. 

Norrls.  John  W.  president.  Lennox  In- 
dustries, toe 

Quail,  John  J  .  president.  Quail  &  Co  .  Inc 

Roaer^fletd.  Joseph  F  .  chairman,  Younker 
Bros  ,  Inc. 

Shenk.  John  C.  president.  First  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan   Association  of   Davenport. 

Swarzman.  Roy  L  .  C  L  U..  agency  manager. 
the  EqulUble  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United   SUtea. 

Walker.  Ruseell  T..  president,  A  Y.  Mc- 
Donald Manufacturing  Co 

Warters.  D  N  ,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Bankers  Life  Co. 

Whltefleld.     Allen.     Whltefleld.     MuJigrave. 

Selvy  ft  Kelly. 

Whltmore,  Charles  H  .  president.  Iowa  1111- 
noU  Oas  ft  Electric  Co 

WliMlsar.  J.  H..  president.  Equitable  Ufe 
Insurance  Co  of  Iowa 

KANSAS 

Abraham.  J.  H  ,  chairman.  Security  Bene- 
fit Life  Insurance  Co 

Anderson,  M.  J.  Jr  .  president,  Hutchin- 
son Bag  Corp. 

Barr.  John  J  ,  Shawnee  Mission 

Bryant.  W  C  ,  Vlsl-Meter,  Inc. 

Bubb.  Henry  A  .  president,  CaplU)l  Federal 
Savings  ft  Loan  Association 

Burnham.  C  A  ,  president.  Burnham 
Products,  Inc 

Cohen.  David  J  ,  chairman  and  president. 
David's.  Inc. 

Conrad.  P  B  ,  plant  manager,  the  Good- 
year Tire  ft  Rubber  Co 

Parrell.  Felix  M  ,  president  and  sales  man- 
ager. Plastic  Fa brt eating  Co  .  Inc 

Fink.  H.  Bernard,  president,  C  G  F  Grain 

Co  ,  Inc. 

Fleming.    Ned    N  ,    president,    the    Fleming 

Oo  ,  toe 

Oarvey,    Wlllard    W..    president.    Builders. 

toe 

Harris,  John  P,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Publishing  Enterprises,  Inc 

Hanna,  George  D  ,  president.  Central  Se- 
curities, toe. 

McNally,  Edward  T  .  president,  the  Mc- 
Nally    Pittsburg    Manufacturing    Corp. 

Miller,  Max  H  ,  president.  United  Cement 
Products  Co 

Mlngenbach,  E  C  ,  president.  Farmers 
Alliance  Mutual  Insurance  Co 

Potter,  Harlan  M.,  president,  Mid-West 
Conveyor  Co. 

RelUy.  Edw,  F,  chairman,  First  National 
Bank  of  Leavenworth. 

Shrewder,  R    V  ,   president.  Home  Lumber 

ft  Supply  Co 

Stark.  G  M  .  resident  manager,  Inorganic 
Chemicals  DlvUlon,  FMC  Corp 

Turner.  Harry,  president  and  chairman, 
Harry  Turner  ft  Associates,  Inc 

Wurst,    Henry    E      president,     the     Henry 

Wurst  Co. 

Yost.  Lyle  E  .  president.  Hesston  Manu- 
facturing Co..  Inc. 

KENTTCKT 

Abell,  William  H  ,  president.  Common- 
wealth Life  Insurance  Co. 

Aeree,  John  T  .  Jr  .  preeldent.  Lincoln  to- 
come  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Anthony.    Alan   H.,   CLU..    general   agent. 
MassachusetU  Mutual   Life  Insurance  Co. 

Baker.   Arlle  W..   publlahsr  and  executive 
vice  president,  the  Dunne  Frees.  Inc. 

Baker.   F.   M,   vice  president  and  general 
manager.  Kentucky  Power  Co. 

Boone.  HUary  J.  Jr..  general  agent,  Massa- 
chusetts   Mutual   LUe   Insurance    Co. 

Brlngardner,  Charles,  president,  Brlngard- 
ner   Lumber  Co..  Inc. 

Brown.    Oeorge    Garvin,    president.    Brown 
A  Forman  Distillers  Corp 

Bruwii,     W      L     Lyons,    chairman    of    the 
board.  Brown-Porman  Distillers  Corp. 

Bn'wiiln>?.  L.  D.,  chairman  and  president. 
Elk  Brand  Manufacturing  Co..  Inc 

Clay.  Horace  M  .  CLU  .  president.  Pension 
&   Service   Corp 

Cochran.    Archibald    P  .    chairman    of    the 
board.  Anaconda  Aluminum  Co. 

Cutchlns,  William  S..  preeldent.  Brown  k 
WllUanison  Tobacco  Corp. 

Dawson.    R     R,    partner.    R     R     Dawson 
Bridge   Co 

Evans.     George    E  ,     Jr  ,    prealdent.    Black 

Star  Coal   Corp. 

Field,  C    E,  president,  Field  Packing  Co, 

Inc 

Heuser.   Henry   V  ,    president.   Henry    Vogt 

M  ichlne  Co 

Howlett.    W     C  ,    president,    Caldwell    Lace 

l^eather  Co 

Hurst.   OUle    C  .   president.   Hurst   Printing 

Co 

Juhnson.  Joe  E  .  representative,  the  Equi- 
table  Life   Assurance   Society   of  the  United 

.St-l*'  .- 

Kfiidiill,  William  H  .  president,  Louisville 
A:  N  ishviUe  Railroad  Co 

Kimball.  Rogfr  N  ,  pre.sldent.  Auburn  Ho- 
.slery  Mills,  Inc 

Kopmeyer,    M     R.    president    and    board 
chairman.  Prank  Fehr   Brewing  Co. 

Lamt)ert    Charles  F  ,  president  and  treas- 
urer. Clayton  ft  Lambert  Manufacturing  Co 
Mayo.  Arnold  J  ,  president,  Kaufman's  of 
Kentucky. 

Mil  ward.   W    Emmet.  W    R.  MUward   Mor- 
tuaries 

Nurman,   J     V  .   Jr  ,    president.  First  Ken- 
tucky Co 

OfTut,  Henry  Y..  chairman.  First  National 
Lincoln  Bank  of  Louisville 

Parker.  S    Alex,  president.  Parker  Tobacco 
Co.   Inc. 

Paxton,    Thomas    A,    president.    Southern 
Textile    Machinery   Co. 

Rawltzer,    WUllam    S..     president.    Vogue 
Rattan    Mfi?     Co  ,   Inc. 

Behm.  Robert  B..  plant  manager,  the  Gen- 
eral Tire  ft  Rubber  Co. 

Robertson.     Merle    E.    chairman,    Uberty 
National  Bank  ft  Trust  Co. 

Scott,  R.  T.  president,  the  Auburn  Mills, 
Inc 

Smith.  T.  Floyd.  Jr..  president,  Louisville 
Paper   ft   Manufacturing   Co. 

Smuck.     W.     M..     president.     Vulcan-ILirt 

Corp 

Sweets.    Martin,   chairman    and    president. 

M.irtln  Sweets  Co. 

Tafel,  Paul,  St..  chairman,  Tafel  Electric 
A-  Supply  Co 

Tankersley,  G    J  ,  president.  Western  Ken- 

tu  kv  Ciius  Co 

Tarrant.  John  E,  BulIUt,  DBWst)n  ft  Tar- 
rant 

TTiomas,  Lee  B  ,  Sr  ,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent,  Vermont  America  Corp. 

Westerman.  Samuel  L  .  president  and 
treasurer.    T     W     SamueU    Distillery.    Inc. 

Williams,  E  Paul,  president.  Second  Na- 
tional  Bank 

WUlett,    Lambert,   chairman,    Wlllett   Dls- 

Woods.  John  W  ,  Jr  ,  president,  the  Third 
National   Bank   of  Ashland. 
LomaiANA 

Alnsworth.  Max  M..  chairman,  Industrial 
Finance  ft  Thrift  Corp. 
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Arceneaux,  Felix.  CX.U..  general  manager 
(Tulane),  New  York  Life  Insuranoa  Oo. 

Baker.  J.  W..  president.  Commercial  Ka- 
tlonal  Bank  in  Slireveport. 

Barton.  John  W..  president.  Jack's  Cookie 

Corp. 

Berry,  Keehn  W.,  president,  Whitney  Na- 
tional Bank  of  New  Orleans. 

Blumenthal,  Sidney  E.,  president,  Blumen- 
thal  Print  Works,  toe. 

BurkenroQd,  W.  B.,  Jr.,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident, J.  Aron  ft  Co.,  toe. 

Carpenter.  Paul  G.,  president  and  general 
manager.  Copolymer  Rubber  and  Chemical 
Corp. 

Carter.  Henry  Z.,  president,  Avondale  Ship- 
yards, Inc. 

Charbonnet,  Harry  N..  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, American  Metal,  Inc. 

Crutcher,  Albert  B..  Jr.,  New  Orleans. 
Dupont,  C.  M.,  district  manager  (New  Or- 
leans), the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  United  States. 

Saves,  Mrs.  Hettle  Dawes,  treasurer,  Avon- 
dale  Shipyards,  Inc. 

Favrot,  Clifford  F..  president,  Carondelet 
Realty  Corp. 

Frledler,  Frank,  CLU.,  manager  (New  Or- 
leans), Home  Life  Insru-anee  Co.  of  New 
York. 

Gelpl,  P.  J  ,  Jr  ,  agency  manager  (New  Or- 
leans), the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of    the   United   States. 

Godchaux,  Frank  A.,  chalnnan,  Louisiana 
SUte  Rice  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Oogreve.  Charles.  Jr.,  general  manager 
(Baton  Rouge),  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Co 

Gottlieb,  Lewis,  chairman.  City  National 
Bank  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Graham,  Ford  M.,  president,  the  Louisiana 
Land  &  Exploration  Co. 

Grundy,  Maurice  W.,  president,  RlTerland 
Hardwood  Co.,  Inc. 

Halsey.  Donald  H.,  senior  vice  president, 
Walker  Saussy.  Inc. 

Hayne.  P.  B.,  president,  Nola  Oil  Co.,  toe. 
Hemenway.  Frank,  Jr.,  president.  Hemen- 
way  Furniture  Co..  toe. 

Howard,   Alvln   H.,   New   Orleans. 
Jahncke.    Paul    P.,   8r..   chairman   of    the 
board.  Jahncke  Service,  Inc. 

Jones,  Eldrldge  P,  president.  Malson 
Blanche  Co. 

Jones,  Lonnle  L.,  Inspector  of  ageskcles,  New 
York  Life   Insurance  Co. 

Jones,  Richard  G.,  vice  preeldent  and  gen- 
eral i.ianager,  Jackson  Brewing  Co. 

Keller,  Charles,  Jr..  president,  Keller  Con- 
struction Corp. 

Kemper,  Wallace  C,  preeldent.  Southdown, 
Inc. 

Langford,  Stuart  S.,  independent  operator, 
Metalrle. 

Lyons,    Charlton    H.,    Shreveport. 
Magnuson,  Glen  O.,  Kalvar  Corp. 
Mayer.  George  J.,  vice  preeldent,  Whitney 
National  Bank  of  New  Orleans. 

McCoy.  Charles  W..  president,  Louisiana 
National  Bank. 

Monroe,  J.  Edgar,  president.  Canal  Assets, 
Inc. 

Morris,  Raymond  6.,  partner  and  general 
manager,  Shreveport  Garment  Manufac- 
turers. 

Ochsner,  Alton,  MX).,  Ochsner  Clinic. 
Pitts,  Joe  W.,  St.,  president,  Brown-Roberte 
Hardware  k  Supply  Co..  Ltd. 

Roberts,  Bruce  M..  president.  J.  I.  Roberte 
Drilling  Co. 

Slngletary,  T.  P.,  preeldent,  Coounerclal 
Securities  Co..  Inc. 

Smlther.  Charles  G.,  preeldent,  Smlther  & 
Co  . Inc. 

Strachan.  Frank  G.,  director.  Strachan 
Shipping  Oo. 

Strauss,  Clifford  M.,  chairman  and  iweel- 
dent,  F.  Strauss  ft  Son.,  Inc. 

Trappey,  Bernard,  president.  B.  F.  Ttappey 
Sons,  Inc. 

Walker,  J.  Mort.  Jr.,  Jones,  Walker.  Waach- 
ter,  Poltevent,  Carrere  ft  Denegre. 


WaUace,  C.  W.,  chairman  of  the  board,  the 
Union  OU  Mill,  Inc. 

WUson,  Barl  B..  chairman  of  the  board. 
Sterling  Sugars,  Inc. 

Wray,  Oeorge  D,  Jr.,  president,  Wray  Ford, 
toe. 

MAIMS 

Adam,  Lincoln  L.,  Portland. 

Anderson,  Peter  A.,  president,  Mecaw  In- 
dustries. 

Arnzen,  Mrs.  Jean  G.,  president  and  pub- 
lisher, Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co. 

Baxter,  John  L.,  president.  Snow  Flake 
Canning  Co. 

Beith,  Robert  B.,  vice  president,  Guy  Gan- 
nett Publishing  Co. 

ChrlBtensen,  Paul  B.,  vice  president,  North 
East  Cold  Storage  Corp. 

Cloutler.  J.  Arthur,  vice  president,  Canal 
National  Bank. 

Dunham,  William  W.,  president.  Central 
Maine  Power  Co. 

Hutchlns,  Curtis  M.,  chairman.  Dead  River 
Oo. 

Lane,  Carleton  G.,  president,  Union  Mutual 
Life  Insiu-ance  Oo. 

Maxwell,  Arthur  P.,  president,  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Newell,  John  R.,  president,  Bath  Iron 
Works  Corp. 

NloB,  William  U.,  vice  president,  Bath  Iron 
Works  Corp. 

MAXTLAND 

Black,  Robert  D.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
the  Black  ft  Decker  Manufacturing  Co. 

BcM-den,  Sam  W.,  president,  Loyola  Federal 
Savings  Si  Loan  Association. 

Bunting,  George  Lloyd,  chairman,  Nox- 
sema  Chemical  Co. 

Oarland,  Charles  S.,  partner,  Alex  Brown 
ftSons. 

Oreif,  David  L.,  2d,  president,  L.  Grelf  & 
Bros. 

Orots,  W.  Arthur,  president.  Western  Mary- 
land Railway  Oo. 

Hall,  William  Pumell,  president,  Maryland 
Shipbuilding  ft  Drydock  Co. 

Hobbs,  Robert  B.,  chairman.  First  National 
Bank  of  Maryland. 

Hoffberger.  Jerold  C,  iM^sldent,  the  Na- 
tional Brewing  Co. 

Isherwood.  Charles  P.,  general  manager 
(Towson) ,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Lehmann,  W.  Kemp,  president  and  chair- 
man, the  C.  M.  Kemp  Manufactirrlng  Co. 

Luetkemeyer,  John  A.,  president,  the 
Equitable  Trtist  Co. 

MacDonald,  R.  G.,  president,  the  Potomac 
Edison  Co. 

Martin.  C.  William,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president,  Pepsl-Oola  Bottling  Co. 

McOardell,  Adrian  L.,  president.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Maryland. 

Meyerhoff,  Joseph,  president,  Joseph  Mey- 
er hoff  Corp. 

Newman,  G.  B.,  president,  the  Kelly- 
Bprlngfleld  Tire  Co. 

Parker,  Wlnslow  H..  president,  the  Parker 
Metal  Decorating  Co. 

Penn,  Austin  E.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Price.  T.  Rowe,  chairman  of  the  board,  T. 
Rowe  Price  ft  Associates,  toe. 

Robertson,  Earl  C,  secretary-treasurer,  the 
Cumberland  Contracting  Co. 

MASSACunsrrrs 

Adams.  Charles  P.,  president,  Raytheon  Co. 

Albrecht,  E.  L..  president,  Surprenant  Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

Anderson,  O.  Kelley.  president.  New  Eng- 
land Mutual  Life  Insurance  Oo. 

Anthony,  Julian  D.,  president.  Hartford 
Life  Insurance  Oo. 

Beokwlth.  Leo  M..  president.  Market  Forge 
Co. 

Bennett.  George  F..  president.  Stete  Street 
Research  ft  Management  Oo. 

Brewster,  ElUs  W..  director,  Plymouth 
Cordage  Co. 


Broomfleld,  Harold  A.,  executive  head,  R. 
H.  White's. 

Cabot,  Louis  W..  president,  Cabot  Corp. 

Carter,  Lyndall  P.,  president,  the  William 
Carter  Co. 

Cataldo,  Frank  H.,  president.  Pood  Marts, 
Ine. 

Chapman,  Richard  P.,  president.  New  Eng- 
land Merchants  National  Bank. 

Choate,  Robert  B.,  president,  Boston  Her- 
ald-Traveler Corp. 

Clark,  Paul  F.,  CLU.,  Boston. 

Crocker,  Alvah,  president,  Crocker,  Bur- 
bank  ft  Co.  Association. 

Dalton,  Marshall  B.,  chairman,  executive 
committee,  Arthur  D.  Little,  toe. 

Edmonds,  W.  R.,  truck  tire  manager, 
northeast  district,  the  General  Tire  St  Rubber 
Co. 

Erlckson,  Roland  A.,  president.  Guaranty 
Bank  ft  Trust  Co. 

Fernandes,  Joseph  E.,  president,  Pernandes 
Super  Markets,  Inc. 

Pox,  John  M.,  executive  Tlce  president. 
United  Fruit  Co. 

Gardner,  George  P.,  Jr.,  Boston. 

Gavin,  James  M.,  president,  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc. 

Gow,  Ralph  P.,  preeldent,  Norton  Co. 

Grahame,  OrvUle  P..  vice  president  and 
general  counsel,  the  Paul  Revere  Life  In- 
surance Co. 

Hanley,  Paul  J.,  assistant  manager.  Smith, 

Barney  &  Co. 

Harding,  Henry  W.,  president.  Laboratory 
for  Electronics,  Inc. 

Harrington,  Frank  L.,  Sr.,  president,  Massa- 
chusetts Protective  Association,  Inc. 

Harris,  Maynard  L.,  chairman,  Suffolk 
Franklin  Savings  Bank. 

Henderson,  Ernest,  preeldent,  Sheraton 
Corp.  of  America. 

Hlggins,  Carter  C,  president,  Worcester 
Pressed  Steel  Co. 

Hlggins,  MUton  P.,  chairman,  Norton  Co. 

Hodgklnson,  Harold  D..  chairman,  Wm. 
niene's  Sons  Oo. 

Howe,  Frederic  W.,  Jr.,  president.  Cromp- 
ton  ft  Knowles  Corp. 

Jeppson,  John,  executive  vice  president, 
Norton  Co. 

Kalmbach,  Leland  J.,  chairman  «  the 
board.  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Co. 

Kltzrow,  V.  C,  assistant  general  manager, 
International  Dryer  Corp. 

Lazarus,  Maurtce,  preeldent.  Wm.  Fllene  s 
Sons  Co. 

Lewis,  Richmond,  president,  Charles  C. 
Lewis  Co. 

Llppmann,  William,  general  manager,  Bol- 
to  Products  Division,  the  Oeneral  Tire  ft 
Rubber  Co. 

Morgan,  Philip  M.,  president,  McK^n  Con- 
struction Co. 

Patkln,  Jordan  E.,  Ferry  Street  Motor  Sales, 

Inc. 

Patterson,  Theodore  G.,  Preston,  Moss  & 

Co. 

Perlni,  Louis  R.,  president,  Perlni  Corp. 

Plumley,  H.  Ladd,  chairman  and  preeldent, 
State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co.  of  Am«-ica. 

Putnam,  Roger  L.,  chairman.  Package  Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Recker,  Harry  P.,  general  manager,  Phllco 
Distributors,   Inc. 

Rodgers,  A.  L.,  plant  manager,  the  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Rossi,  Fred  J.,  district  manager,  the  Gen- 
eral "nre  ft  Rubber  Co. 

Schaaff.  Charles  H.,  president,  Massachu- 
setts Mutual  Life  Insurance  Oo. 

Seal,  George  H.,  president.  C.  H.  Sprague 
ft  Son  Co. 

Seybolt,  George  C,  president.  Wm.  Under- 
wood Oo. 

Spwing,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  the  Oillette  Co. 

Steele.  Richard  C.  president  and  publisher, 
the  Worcester  Telegram  Publishing  Oo. 

Stevenson,  Barl  P..  consultant.  Arthur  D. 
Little,  toe. 
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WctoUr.  WlUlMii.  iHr«sld«nt.  New  SncUnd 
Ktoctrlo  SjralHft. 

WeUmAB.  ibrthor  O..  president,  mchois  ft 
Co.,  Ino. 

Wtalto,  BrakliM  N..  president.  New  BnfUnd 
Telephone  *  l^ltiaph  Co 

MICBICAN 

Abernethy.  Boy.  preeldent.  Amerlcaa 
Motors  Corp. 

AdAins,  WlUiam  If.,  president,  Brsun.  Bee- 
worth*  Co. 

Allen,  Boj«r.  Roger  Allen  &  AseocUtes 

Applegat*.  C.  F..  Apples* te  Chevrolet  Co 

Ault.  ThOBiM  J.,  president  and  (enersl 
mansger,  tb*  Budd  Co.,  AutomoUve  Division 

Awrey.  T.  L.,  president.  Awrey  Bakeries. 
Inc. 

AynK>nd,  A.  H.,  Jr..  chairman  of  the  board, 
Conauzners  Fower  Co. 

Balil,  Oordoa  H.,  general  manager.  Phllco 
Dlstrlbutar*.  Ine. 

BeftTcr,  Uofd  W.,  president.  Saginaw  Dis- 
tributors, Ine. 

Berry,  Loata.  president.  International 
Hotels,  Inc. 

BoUlnc.  Bkltaar.  president.  Anderaon-Boll- 
Ing  lianufaetnrljic  Co. 

Brlgsi,  R.  P.,  executive  vice  president. 
Consumen  Vrrwm  Co. 

Bromley,  Jolia  ■..  general  agent.  Ifasaa- 
chuaetts  ICutoal  Life  Iixsurance  Co. 

Brown,  BwMtor  P.  IM...  director.  Detroit 
Edison  Co. 

Buell,  J.  lAwrence,  Jr  .  president,  Porm- 
•prag  Co. 

CarnahAn,  Pmul,  president.  National  Steel 
Corp. 

Carrlgan.  Ttacy,  John  Bean  Division.  P 
M  C.  Corp. 

Clslar,  Walker  L.,  president,  the  Detroit 
Edison  Co. 

Cloud,  Carl  B..  president.  Michigan  Gas 
UtUlUes  Co. 

Cole,  Richard,  esecutlve  vice  president. 
White  Pine  Otftvt*  Co. 

Coveney,  Brwln  Prank,  registered  civil  en- 
gineer. Btrmlngham. 

Cross,  Richard  B.,  chairman.  American 
Motors  Corp. 

Cudllp,  Merlin  A.,  president.  McLouth  Steel 
Corp. 

Cunningham.  Harry  B.,  president.  8.  S 
Kresge  Co. 

Day.  WUllaa  M..  president.  Michigan  BeU 
Telephone  Co. 

Defoe,  Ttaomaa  J.,  president.  Defoe  Ship- 
building Co. 

DeOroot,  Robert  P..  agency  manager,  Mas- 
sachusetts Mntaal  Life  Instirance  Co. 

de  Joumo.  Pklllp.  president,  the  Wurz- 
burg  Co.  of  QnaA  Rapids. 

Den  Dyl.  ««»»««■«  D.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Bohn  Alumlnoaa  *  Brass  Corp. 

Doon,  T.^i«»Mt  I.,  chairman,  executive  com- 
mittee, the  Dott  Chemical  Co. 

Dow.  Aldan  B..  Alden  B.  Dow  Associates. 

Drake,  MlttOB  J.,  senior  vice  president. 
the  Detroit  Bank  and  Triut  Co 

Bppert,  Ray  R..  president.  Burroughs  Corp. 

Krwtn,  John  C.  regional  loan  superrlsor. 
the  Bqultabto  Ufe  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  Stataa. 

Evans,  Bil»aid  8..  Jr  ,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Bvana  Products  Co. 

Evans.  Robert  B.,  Detroit. 

Fletcher.  R.  W.,  Jr.,  president,  the  Soo 
Hardware  Co. 

Ford,  Burtlatte  E..  president.  Hiram  Walk- 
er it  Sons,  Inc. 

Ford.  Henry,  II,  chairman.  Ford  Motor  Co 

French,  lohn  H.,  Jr..  president.  City  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Detroit. 

Oaskln,  lierryn  O..  chairman  of  the  board. 
Taylcv  U  Oaakln,  Inc. 

Oerber,  Daniel  P.,  president,  Oerber  Prod- 
ucts Co. 

Oarataokw,  Carl  A.,  chairman,  the  Dow 
Chemical  Oo. 

Olaney,  AUNtf  R.,  Jr..  Detroit 

Gray,  Bllaha.  n,  chairman,  Whirlpool  Corp. 


Hansen.  Z.  C  R ,  president.  Diamond 
T  Motor  Truck  Co 

Harris.  Robert  V  ,  president,  HarrU  Milling 
Co. 

Hass.  Firman  H  .  partner.  Ernst  Jk  Ernst 

Heavenrlch.  Max  P  .  Jr  .  president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  Heavenrlch* 

Hebert.  3  E  .  president.  Whitehead  4i  Kales 
Co 

Hewitt,  Charles  H  president,  the  Detroit 
Bank  &  Trust  Co 

HoUey.  Oeorge  M  .  Jr  president  Holley 
Carburetor  Co 

Honlgman.  Jiuwjn  L  partner  Honigman 
Miller  Schwartz  and  Cohn 

James,  A  S  ,  chairman  and  treasurer, 
James  ft  Savage  Corp 

Kenower,  John  L  ,  Kenower.  MacArthur  A 
Co. 

Klpp,  Donald  P  ,  president,  Kramer-Con- 
solidated Freight  Lines 

Knappen.  Charles  B  .  Jr  ,  president  and 
treasurer.  Knappen  Milling  Co 

Kuhn.  T  W  ,  prefeKlent,  Bohn  Aluminum  & 
Brass  Corp. 

Lackey,  J  B  .  president.  Ford  Motor  Credit 
Co 

Lee  Albert.  Albert  Lee  &  Co 

MacDonnell.  W  D  .  president.  KfUey-Hayes 
Co 

Marentette,  David  S  ,  president.  Detroit  In- 
surance Agency 

Martin.  Roblee  B  .  preeldent  Dundee  Ce- 
ment Co. 

Mayberry.  William  A  .  chairman  of  the 
twf-d.  Manufacturers  f'atlonal  Bank  of  De- 
trol* 

Maynard.  Horace  8.  III.  secretary,  the 
Charles  A.  Strellnger  Co 

McKlvenny.  Ralph  T  ,  president.  Michigan 
Consolidated  Oas  Co. 

Merrell,  Allen  W..  vice  president,  civic  and 
governmental  aflfairs.  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Miller,  Arjay  R..  president,  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Moak.  Eugene  H  .  president,  Moak  Machine 
it  Tool  Co. 

Mullen,  J  Arthur,  president,  Sheller  Manu- 
facturing Corp. 

Panchuck.  John  secretary  and  general 
counsel.  Federal  Life  &  Casualty  Co 

Parshall,  Howard  P  .  preeldent.  Bank  of 
Commonwealth. 

Pepplatt.  Quy  S  .  president.  Federal -Mogul - 
Bower  Bearings,  Ine 

PlatU.  John  H.,  president.  Whirlpool  Corp. 

Reese,  C.  Jack,  president.  Continental  Mo- 
tors Corp. 

R'.chle,  W  A  president,  Relchle  Supply 
Co 

Rlggln.  Fred  L  Jr  president,  Mueller  Brass 
Co. 

Rlggln.  Tyler  L  ,  president.  Valley  Metal 
Products  Co. 

Rote.  P.  B.,  vice  president,  operations, 
Mueller  Brass  Co. 

Rowe.  Fred  N..  chairman  of  the  board. 
Valley  City  Milling  Co. 

Ruffner.  E.  T.  plant  manager,  the  Good- 
year Tire  A  Rubber  Co 

Sanden,  B.  Kenneth,  partner.  Price  Water- 
house  A  Co. 

Scherer,  Robert  P  ,  Jr  .  president.  R  P 
Scherer  Corp 

Schneider,  Elwood  H  .  president.  E  H 
Schneider  Co 

SclalU.  John  L  ,  dUtrlct  man:\ger  the  Gen- 
eral Tire  A  Rubber  Co 

Searl,  WUUam  C  ,  3r  ,  president.  Auto- 
Owners  Insurance  Co 

Seaton,  D  W  .  president,  Detrt^Ut  A  North- 
ern Savings  A  Loan  Association. 

Semple.  Robert  B  ,  president.  Wyandotte 
Chemicals  Corp. 

Smith,   J.   Thomas,    president.    Dura   Corp 

Spatta,  Oeorge,  chairman,  Clark  Equip- 
ment Co 

Stearns,  R.  Dewey,  president,  Peet  Packing 
Co 

Stoddard.  Howard  J  chairman,  Michigan 
National  Bank. 


Stoueklng.  R  T  .  CLU  .  agency  manager. 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States 

Taylor.  Robert  H  ,  chairman,  Taylor  Engi- 
neering Corp 

Tompkins,  J  A  ,  regional  vice  president. 
American  Airlines,  Ine 

Townsend.  Lynn  A  ,  president.  Chrysler 
Corp 

Trndp-  WlUlnm  I  .  president.  Peninsular 
Stet :  Co 

Valley.  Donald  P  .  chairman.  National  Bank 
of  Detroit 

Warden,  J  H  ,  president.  Upper  Peninsula 
Power  Co 

Wasson.  R   A  ,  president.  Clarage  Fan  Co 

White  V  Hudson,  partner,  Hudson  White 
A  Co 

While  Rot)ert  C.  treasurer.  Ford  Motor 
Credit  Co 

Williams.  Perry,  vice  chairman,  Kelsey- 
Hayes  Co. 

Wlttock.  J    H  ,  Wlttock  Supply  Co. 

Woodall.  Herbert  J  .  chairman,  Woodall 
Industries.  Inc. 

Yntema.  T.  O  ,  vice  preeldent  and  chair- 
man,   finance  conunlttee.    Ford  Motor  Co. 

MINNESOTA 

Angle,  Stacy  L.,  vice  president,  Mlnne- 
apoUs-MoUne,  Ine 

Baird,  Julian  B  ,  chairman,  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  St.  Paul. 

Bean.  Atherton.  president.  Interna tloi<al 
Milling  Co. 

Bemls,  Judson,  president,  Bemls  Bros.  &ag 
Co 

Bezoler.  R  A  .  president.  First  Natlof-al 
Bank  of  Rochester. 

BUUngton.  Peter  M  ,  agency  manager,  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  Mm 
United  States 

Blnger.  James  H.,  president,  Mlnneapa::s- 
Honeywell  Regulator  Co. 

Budd,  John  M  ,  president,  Great  Northern 
Railway  Co. 

Burnhart,  Vincent  N  ,  president,  E.  J. 
Longyear  Co. 

Chapman,  William  R  ,  president,  Midland 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolis. 

Corey,  H.  H.,  chairman,  George  A.  Hormel 
Co 

Cosgrove.  Robert  C  ,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Green  Giant  Co. 

Costlkyan,  Granger,  president.  First  Bank 
Stock  Corp. 

Cross,  Eiert  8  ,  president,  Mlnne&ota  Min- 
ing A  Manufacturing  Co. 

Cummlngs.  Harold  J  ,  president,  the  Min- 
nesota Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Daniels,  John  H.,  president.  Archer-Dan- 
lels-Mldland  Co 

Felton,  L.  E.,  president.  Green  Giant  Co 

Foes.  William  P..  president,  Mlnneapolls- 
MoUne.  Inc. 

Fuller.  C  E  ,  partner.  Thomson  A  Mc- 
Klnnon,  brokers. 

Gerot,  Paul  S.,  president,  the  PlUsbury  Co 

Griggs,  Milton  W,  former  president. 
Griggs  Cooper  Co 

Harmon.  Reuel  D  president.  Webb  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Herbert.  A.  H  ,  president  and  general  man- 
ager. Minnesota  Power  A  Light  Co. 

Howland,  O.  S.,  Jr..  general  manager. 
Phllco  Distributors.  Ine 

Joas,  Kenneth  C  ,  resident  manager.  Smith, 
Barney  A  Co 

Koch,  D.  A  .  president.  Gray  Co  ,  Ine 

Lang,  W.  H  .  president.  Foley  Bros.,  Ine 

McConnell.  George  D  ,  president,  Munslng- 
wear.  Inc. 

Moore,  Warren  S  ,  president.  W.  S.  Moore 
A  Co. 

Moorhead,  John  A  ,  president,  Northwest- 
ern National  Bank  of  Minneapolis. 

Murray.  Gordon,  president,  First  National 
Bank  of  Minneapolis. 

Murray.  Leonard  H  ,  president,  Soo  Line 
Railroad  Co. 

Naegele.  Robert,  preeldent.  Naegele  Adver- 
tising Co. 
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Nason.  PhlUp  H.,  president.  The  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  St.  Paul. 

Nelson,  W.  C,  president,  Eberhardt  Oo. 

Owen,  Kenneth  M.,  Dorsey,  Owen,  Barker, 
Scott  A  Barber. 

RawUngs.  General  Edwin  W.,  president. 
General  Mills.  Inc. 

Rltz,  Charles,  chairman.  International 
Milling  Co. 

Roch,  P  E,.  district  manager,  the  General 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Smith.  D.  J.,  president,  Duluth,  Missabe  h 
Iron  Range  Railway  Co. 

Sweatt.  H.  W.,  chairman  of  finance  com- 
mittee.    MlnneapollB-Honeywell     Regulator 

Co. 

Tliomson.  J.  Cameron,  Minneapolis. 

Vincent,  R.  L..  chairman  and  president, 
Vincent  Brass  &  Aluminum  Co. 

Washburn,  H.  O.,  St.  Paul. 

Weyerhaeuser.  Frederick  K.,  chairman, 
Weyerhaeuser  Co. 

Wlshiart,  P.  B.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Co. 

Wyard,  W.  D..  retired  president.  First  Amer- 
ican National  Bank  of  Duluth. 

Zlnsmaster,  Harry  W.,  chairman.  Zinamas- 
ter  Baking  Co. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Cavlness.  Charles  R.,  president.  National 
Bank  of  Commerce. 

Davis.  B.  H..  manager,  ITT  Kellogg,  Tele- 
conununlcatlons. 

Hearln.  Robert  M.,  president.  First  Na- 
tional Bank. 

McMullan.  W.  P.,  Sr.,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Deposit  Guaranty  Bank  *  Tnut  Co. 

Mieher,  D.  C,  executive  vice  president. 
Southern  Farm  Bureau  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Rogers.  N.  S..  president.  Deposit  Guaranty 
Bank  A  Trust  Co. 

Self,  William  King,  Riverside  Indiistries. 

msaotnu 

Akin.  WllUan  M.,  president,  Laclede  Steel 
Co. 

Alexander,  M.  Moss,  Jr.,  president,  MLssourl 
Portland  Cement  Co. 

Armstrong.  William  H. partner, Armstrong, 
Teasdale.  Roos.  Kramer  &  Vaugb&n. 

Bartlett.  P.  W.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Bartlett  &  Co. 

Bartlett,  Paul  D..  Jr..  president,  Bartlett  A 
Co. 

Brown,  George  W.,  president,  Wagner  Blec- 
trlc  Corp. 

Chambers.  Maurice  R.,  president,  Intem*- 
tlonal  Shoe  Co. 

Cook,  Howard,  chairman.  Central  Idaaourl 
Trust  Co. 

Cox.  Lester  E.,  chairman,  Oaarks  Broad- 
casting Co. 

Denton,  John  C.  president,  Spencer  Chem- 
leal  Co. 

Dobson.  Duncan  C,  president,  Ludlow- 
Saylor  Wire  Cloth  Co. 

£.<«,  Henry  N.,  Watson,  Ess,  Marshall  h 
Enggas. 

Porcade.  Wayne  A ,  president,  Mld-Con- 
tlnent  Grain  Co. 

Prazler,  Adrian  W.,  chairman.  Frazler- 
Davls  Construction  Co. 

Grant.  W.  D.,  president.  Business  Men's 
Assurance  Co.  of  America. 

Grlesedleck.  Joseph,  president,  Falstaff 
Brewing  Corp. 

Hayward.   John  T.,  Relnholdt  &  Gardner. 

Hlckey.  J.  P..  chairman  of  the  board.  Na- 
tional Home  Life  Assurance  Co. 

Hickok,  James  P.,  chairman,  First  National 
Bank. 

Hlrschl,  R.  C  ,  Hlrschl  &  Bendheim. 

Ingram,  Rol>ert  P.,  Robert  P.  Ingram  &  Co. 

Jenks,  D.  B..  president,  Missouri  Paclflo 
Railroad  Co. 

Kemper.  James  M..  chairman,  Commeroa 
Trust  Co. 

Kemper.  R.  C.  chairman  of  the  tx«rd.  City 
National  Bank  A  Trust  Co. 


Klst,  R.  T.,  manager  (St.  Lo\ils) ,  the  Equi- 
table Life  Insurance  Society  of  the  United 
SUtas. 

LangBdorf.  Sam.  Jr..  president.  Universal 
Printing  Co. 

Lowe,  William  S..  president.  A.  P.  Green 
Fire  Brick  Co. 

Maeatre,  Sidney,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  Mercantile  Trust  Co. 

May.  Morton  J.,  chairman,  the  May  Depart- 
ment Stores  Co. 

McDonnell.  William  A.,  chairman.  St. 
Louls-San  Francisco  Railway. 

Melssner.  Edwin  B.,  Jr..  president,  St. 
Louis  Car  Division.  General  Steel  Industries, 
Inc. 

Menk,  Louis  Wilson,  president,  St.  Louls- 
San  Francisco  Railway  Co. 

Mitchell.  John  B.,  president,  First  National 
Bank  In  St.  Louis. 

NuBSba\im.  Stanley,  president,  the  Berland 
Shoe  Co. 

Pelrce.  Frederic  M.,  president.  General 
American  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Persons.  Wallace  R..  president.  Emerson 
Electric  Manufacturing  Co. 

Pevler,  Herman  H.,  president,  Wabash  Rail- 
road System. 

Plerson,  John  T.,  vice-chairman,  the  Vendo 
Co. 

Rowland,  Raymond  E.,  president,  Ralston 
Purina  Co. 

Selkirk,  Bruce  B.,  president.  Midwest  Cur- 
tain Co. 

Shank,  William  Capen,  Kansas  City. 

Shaplelgh,  A.  Wessel,  St.  Louis. 

Sllvey,  J.  M.,  president,  MFA  Insurance  Co. 

Simon.  John  E.,  partner,  I.  M.  Simon  A  Co. 

Smith.  Jack  C,  president,  Kline's 

Sml^,  Tom  K.,  director.  Boatmen's  Na- 
tional Bank  of  St.  Louis. 

Souers.  Sidney  W..  chairman.  General 
American  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Stromdahl,  Norman  P.,  St.  Louis  district 
manager,  the  General  Tire  A  Rubber  Co. 

Stupp,  Erwln  P.,  president.  Stupp  Bros. 
Bridge  and  Iron  Co. 

Sverdrup.  Leif  J.,  president.  Sverdrup  i 
Parcel  ft  Associates,  Inc. 

Thomas,  Charles  Allen,  chairman,  Mon- 
santo Chemical  Co. 

Waeckerly,  Harold  E.,  president,  Parker, 
Blsen.  Waeckerly.  Adamk  ft  Purcell.  Inc. 

Weirath,  W.  C,  district  manager,  the  Gen- 
eral Tire  ft  Rubber  Co. 

Wilson,  Wllford  C.  president,  Wilson  Dis- 
tributing Co. 

MONTANA 

Balsam.  E.  G..  president.  Northern  Tank 
Line. 

Conroy,  W.  F.,  president  and  general  man- 
ager, Butte,  Anaconda  ft  Pacific  Railway  Co. 

Corrett.  J.  E.,  president,  Montana  Power 
Co. 

Flaherty.  J.  J.,  manager.  Great  Psaia  Paper 
Co. 

Hendershott,  Verne  E.,  president,  Montana 
Bank. 

Jorgenson,  O.  M.,  chairman,  Security  Trust 
ft  Savings  Bank. 

Manley,  John  M.,  general  manager  (Bil- 
lings) .  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

McCarty.  Clyde  N..  president,  Flint  Engi- 
neering ft  Construction  Co. 

Redding,  Austin,  CX.U.,  general  manager 
(Butte),  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Waters,  R.  M.,  president.  Security  TJrust  ft 
Savings  Bank. 

NEBSASKA 

Campbell,  Robert  Erie,  chairman,  Miller  ft 
Paine.  Inc. 

Cook.  George  B.,  president,  Bankers  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  Nebraska. 

Cunningham.  Chester  W.,  president,  Cun- 
nlngham-Klewlt  Co. 

Dobson.  Robert  A.,  president,  Dobson 
Broa.  CSonstruction  Co. 

Bdqulst.  E.  D..  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive ofllcer.  Fairmont  Voods  Co. 

Hyde.  A.  Leicester,  president,  the  Midwest 
Ufe  Insurance  Co. 


Jacobson,  A.  F.,  president.  Northwestern 
Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Jones.  WUbur  A.,  president,  Northrup 
Jones  Co. 

Kelley,  Robert  L.,  president,  Chester  B. 
Brown  Co. 

KorshoJ,  Simon,  president,  KorshoJ  Con- 
struction Co.,  Inc. 

Landen,  Clarence  L.,  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  Central  National  Insurance  Group 
of  Omaha. 

Lyman,  Edward  W.,  president,  the  United 
States  National  BsLnk  of  Omaha. 

McDonald,  J.  M.,  Jr.,  chairman.  J.  M.  Mc- 
Donald Co. 

Merrlam,  John  P.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
NcM-thern  Natural  Gas  Co. 

Remlglo,  D.  R.,  planjt  manager,  the  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Coi, 

RuUman,  George  B.^  president  and  treas- 
urer. K  ft  R.  Inc. 

Scott,  Wray  M.,  president  and  treasurer, 
Wray  M.  Scott  Co.,  Inc. 

Sick,  T.  A.,  president,  Security  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

Skinner,  Lloyd  E.,  president,  Skinner  Maca- 
roni Co. 

Yaussi,  Glenn,  president,  National  Bank  of 
Commerce. 

NXVADA 

Blgelow,  E.  Thayer,  administrative  vice 
president.   First   National  Bank   of   Nevada. 

Geary,  W.  T.,  vice  president  and  division 
manager.  Central  Telephone  Co. 

Gorman,  H.  S.,  president.  First  National 
Bank  of  Nevada. 

Sweeney,  M.  M.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Pioneer  Title  Insurance  Co.  of  Nevada. 

Wlngfleld,  George.  Jr..  Reno. 

KXW    HAMPSaiKX 

Bell.  Philip  D.,  plant  manager,  FMC  Corp. 

Carter,  James  R.,  president,  Nashua  Corp. 

Gleason,  Francis  H.,  president.  J.  F.  Mc- 
Elwaln  Co. 

Hogan,  Coleman  F.,  president,  Hogan 
Davidson  Rubber  Co. 

Orr,  Dudley  W.,  chairman.  Peerless  Insur- 
ance Co. 

Scran  ton,  William  M.,  president,  Miniature 
Precision  Bearings,  Inc. 

Whiting.  Douglas  B..  president.  United  Life 
ft  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

NEW  JXaSKT 

Anton,  Mark,  president.  Surburban  Pro- 
pane Gas  Corp. 

Banlno,  George  A.,  president,  ITT  Federal 
Laboratories. 

Barney,  L.  D.,  president,  HoCTman-LaRocbe, 
Inc. 

Berg,  John  W.,  branch  manager.  Hardwlck 
Standard  Chemical  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

Berglund,  E.  H.,  president,  Berglund  Motors 
Co. 

Berlin,  Bernard  A.,  president,  Helnemann 
Electric  Co.  

Bradford,  E>ean  C,  president,  ITT  Electron 
Tube  Division. 

Browning,  Robert  T.,  president,  Wallace 
ft  Tiernan,  Inc. 

Brundage,  John  D.,  president.  Bankers  Na- 
tional Life  Insurance  Co. 

Buckles,  B.  D.  vloe  president.  Plastics  Di- 
vision, Allied  Chemical  Corp. 

Burr,  Edward  B.,  chairman,  Hugh  W.  Long 
ft  Co.,  Inc. 

Butler,  Thomas  C,  president,  the  Grand 
Union  Co. 

Connor,  John  T.,  president,  Merck  ft  Co., 
Inc. 

Cooper,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  chairman,  Cooper- 
Jarrett,  Inc. 

Cowan.  Robert  G.,  chairman.  National 
Newark  &  Essex  Bank. 

Davis.  C.  Malcolm,  president.  Fidelity 
Union  Trust  Co. 

Dmochowski.  T.  L.,  president,  ITT  Informa- 
tion Systems  Division. 

DreyfusB.  Leonard,  president,  United  Ad- 
vertising Corp. 
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Dublller,  M.  H..  president  International 
Blectrtc  Corp. 

EraiiB,  Richard  B..  ctaalrman  of  the  board, 
the  Colonial  Ltf«  Insurance  Co.  of  America. 

Oraves,  Harold  T..  Jr  .  president,  the  Siim- 
mlt  TriMt  Co. 

Orote.  H.  W..  prealdent.  the  Trubeck 
Chemical  Co. 

Oullfoyle,  J.  W..  president.  Federal  Electric 
Corp. 

Hlrsh.  Allan  M..  Jr.,  president.  Interna- 
tional Pipe  Jk  Ocramlcs  Corp 

Hofmann.  Philip  B..  vice  chairman  John- 
son ft  Johnaon. 

Jonee,  Thomae  Roy.  vice  chairman. 
Schlumberger  Limited. 

Kazan,  George,  director  of  sales,  plastics 
division.  Allied  Chemical  Corp 

Kelley.  WUllam  F..  president.  Frank  Bris- 
coe Co..  Inc. 

Kldde,  John  F.,  chairman.  Walter  Kldde  & 
Co..  Inc. 

Klslak,  David,  president.  J.  I.  Klslack.  Inc. 

Klipsteln.  K.  H.,  president,  American  Cyan- 
amld  Co. 

Lizotte.  TTiwniTn^  J.,  general  agent.  Massa- 
chusetts Muttial  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Longmald.  8.  ■.,  president  and  chairman. 
Esterbrook  Pen  Co.  

Lynn,  Roy  H.,  president,  ITT  Communica- 
tion Systems.  Inc. 

Meltzer.  Arnold  E..  agency  manager,  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  SUtee. 

Menger.  Carl  8..  president.  Triangle  Con- 
duit and  Cable  Co.,  Inc. 

Montgomery,  John   L..   Jr .   Rumaon. 

Myers,  John  J.,  manager,  Kuthe  Labora- 
toriee.  Inc. 

Nelson,  Richard  D.,  president,  the  Colonial 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Nunllst,  Prank  J.,  president,  Worthlngton 
Corp. 

Polite,  L.  John,  Jr  ,  president.  Essex  Chem- 
ical Corp. 

Roebllng.  Mrs.  Mary,  chairman  and  pres- 
ident. Trenton  Triist  Co. 

Rudolph.  W.  H.,  president,  Savory  Equip- 
ment, Inc. 

Scott,  Robert  C,  president.  R  E.  Scott 
Mortgage  Co. 

Shanley,  Bernard  M..  Shanley  &  Fisher. 

Smith,  Charles  C,  president.  Smith  Motor 
Co..  Inc. 

Smith,  Oeorge  Frederick.  Johnson  b  John- 
son. 

Stewart,  J.  P.,  president.  De  Laval  Turbine. 
Inc. 

Stier,  Oeorge  G.,  president,  Nopco  Chem- 
ical Co. 

Wasson,  K.  Homsby.  president.  New  Jersey 
Bell  Telephone  Oo. 

Winner,  Charlae  8.,  Ford  dealer. 

Wyer.  William,  president.  Wyer,  Dick  Sc  Co 

IfXW   MKXIOO 

Anderson,  Robert  O..  president.  Hondo  Oil 
A(  Oas  Co. 

Armstrong,  B.  B.,  general  p>cu'tner.  Amn- 
strong  &  Armstrong. 

Berger,  Walter  O..  president.  Berger,  Brlggs 
h  Co. 

Carson,  Gale  W.,  chairman  of  the  board. 
First  National  Bank  in  Albuquerque. 

Covington.  Darld  A.,  general  manager  (Al- 
buquerque), New  York  Life  Insurance  Co 

Haley,  George  A.,  executive  vice  president. 
New  Mexico  Bank  Jk  Tnut  Co. 

Hardin,  Ifarlon  M.,  chairman  of  the  board. 
American  Oypeimi  Co. 

Holder,  Blllle,  publisher,  Alamogordo  Dally 
News. 

McKlnney,  Robert,  editor  and  publisher, 
the  New  ICnlean. 

Mitchell,  Oaear  D.,  CX..U..  agency  manager. 
the  Iqultabl*  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  BtaftM. 

Young,  James  W.,  Pena  Blanca 

mtW   TOSK 

Alexander,  Henry  C.  chairman  of  the 
board,  Morpm  Guaranty  Tnut  Co  of  New 
York. 


Ammldon.  Hoyt.  chairman.  United  States 
Trust  Co 

Anholt.  Harry  M  .  president.  Realty  Hotels 
Inc 

Baker.  Melvln  H  ,  chairman.  National  Gyp- 
sum Co 

Barnet,  Herbert  L  president  Pepsl-Cula 
Co 

Batten,  WUli:\m  M  president,  J  C  Pen- 
ney Co 

Baum.  Mort  >n  J  president.  Hlrkey-Free- 
man  Co 

Belnecke  W'UUam  S  presldeiU.  the  Sperry 
A  Hutchtns'in  Co 

Bell,  Elliott  V  ,  rhalrman,  executi\e  com- 
mittee. McC.raw-HUl  Publishing  Co  .  Inc 

Belmont.  August,  president.  Dillon,  Read 
ic  Co  ,  Inc 

Benjamin  Rlch.i.-d  N  president.  Stone  «^ 
Webster.   Inc 

Bevls.  Herman  W  senior  p.irtner.  Price 
Waterhouse  ft  Ct) 

Blckmore,  Lee  9  president,  National  Bis- 
cuit Co. 

Blerwlrth.  John  E..  chairman.  National  Dis- 
tillers &  Chemical  Corp 

Black.  Eugene  R  .  New  York 

Blancke,  Harold,  chairman  and  president, 
Celanese  Corp    of  America. 

Blough,  Roger  M  .  chairman.  US.  Steel 
Corp 

Blum.  Richard  L  ,  Jr  .  president.  Julius  Wile 
Sons  9t  Company.  Inc 

Bondurant,  R.  A  .  Jr  ,  manager.  Manufac- 
turing Inorganic  Chemicals  Dlv  .  FMC  Corp. 

Bonomo,  Victor  A  .  Bonomo  Candy  Divi- 
sion. Gold  Medal  Candy  Corp 

Borrasca,  Dominic  A.,  district  manager, 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States. 

Bower.  Marvin,  managing  director,  McKln- 
sey  ft  Co  .  Inc 

Boyd.  James,  president.  Copp>er  Range  Co 

Brady.  William  T  .  chairman  of  the  board. 
Corn  Products  Co. 

BraisUn.  Gordon  3  ,  president,  Bralslin. 
Porter  &  Wheelock.  Inc. 

Brandl,  Frederic  H  .  chairman,  Dillon,  Read 
Sc  Co  ,  Inc. 

Breech,  Ernest  R  .  chairman.  Trans  World 
Airlines,  Inc. 

Bronfman,  Edgar  M  ,  president.  Joseph  E. 
Seagram  Sc  Sons.  Inc. 

Brown.  Chester  M  .  president,  Allied  Chem- 
ical Corp. 

Brown.  Roy  F  .  New  York  district  manager, 
the  General  Tire  Sc  Rubber  Co 

Bruce.  James.  New  York. 

Brumfleld.  W  H  ,  president.  Solvay  Process 
Division.  Allied  Chemical  Corp 

Bryant,  F.  Leonard,  president.  Hooker 
Chemical  Corp 

Bunker,  Arthur  H  .  chairman,  executive 
committee,   American   Metal   Climax,   Inc. 

Bunker,  George  M  .  president.  Martin  Mari- 
etta Corp 

Bunn.  Howard  S  .  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive conunlttee.  Union  Carbide  Corp 

Burgess,  Carter  L..  president.  American 
Machine  Sc  Foundry  Co 

Burkhart.  W  H  .  chairman  of  the  board. 
Lever  Brothers  Co 

Burns.  John  L  ,  New  York 

Butcher.  William  L  ,  chairman,  the  Cotinty 
Trust  Co 

Bynum,   William,    president.   Carrier   Corp 

Calder.  Alexander.  Jr  .  president.  Union 
Bag-Camp  Paper  Corp 

Cameron.  John  L  .  president.  Guardian  Life 
Insurance  Co 

Cannon.  Francis  A  .  vice  president,  the 
First  Boston  Corp 

Casella.  P  J  ,  president.  Endlcott  Johnson 
Corp. 

Cheatham.  Owen  R  .  chairman,  Georgla- 
Paclflc  Corp 

Chlsholm.  William  H  .  president.  Oxford 
Paper  Co. 

Clark.  Howard  L  ,  president.  American  Ex- 
press Co 

Cochrane.  William  H  president  Neptune 
Meter  Co. 


Coleman,  Sylvan  C  ,  chairman.  E  F.  Hutton 
A:  Co  .  Inc. 

Comerford.  James,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co. 

Comfort,  Harold  W  .  president,  the  Bordon 
Co 

C<H^k.  Doiudd  C  ,  president.  American  Elec- 
tric Power  Co  .  Inc 

Cook.  Robert  S  president.  A  E  Nettleton 
Co 

Cornelius,  .^d.mi  E  .  Jr  chairman,  Ameri- 
can St«amfihlp  Co 

Cortney,    Philip,   president.   Coty.   Inc 

Couper.  E  W  .  president.  Flrst-Clty  N.i- 
tlon.il   B.uik  of   Blnghamton 

Cr.ilj{.  WUmot  R  ,  president,  Lincoln 
Rochester  Trust  Co 

Cullman,  Joseph  F.  III.  president.  Phillip 
M  irrls.  Inr 

Custer.  Morton  D,  CLU,  general  agent, 
M.ussachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Cutler.  B.  F  .  vice  president  and  treasurer, 
Royal  McBee  Corp. 

Davis.  Shelby  Cullom.  Shelby  Cullom  Davis 
A-    Co 

Davis.  Stuart  G  .  district  manager,  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States. 

DeaUy.  WUllam  H  ,  president,  the  Title 
Guarantee  Co. 

Dllworth.  J.  Richardson,  president.  Rocke- 
feller Bros  .  Inc. 

Dlrr.  Peter  G..  vice  president,  comptroller, 
McKesson  Sc  Robblns,  Inc 

Donahue.  A  J  .  president.  Donahue  Sales 
Corp 

Donner.  Frederic  G  .  chairman  of  the 
board.  General  Motors  Corp. 

DooUttle.  Morgan  O  .  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer.  Empire  State  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

Douglas.  L.  W  .  New  York. 

Douglas,  Percy  L  ,  president.  Otis  Elevator 
Co 

Dowell,  Dudley,  president.  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

Dunn,  Kempton,  chairman  of  the  board, 
American  Brake  Shoe  Co. 

Eble,  Charles  E  ,  president.  Consolidated 
Edison  Co    of  New  York,  Inc. 

Emerson,  WUllam  M  ,  president,  Dunn  tc 
McCarthy.  Inc. 

Engstrom.  Elmer  W  .  president.  Radio  Corp. 
of  America. 

Evans.  Thomas  M  .  chairman.  Crane  Co 

Feldmann,  W.  H  .  chairman,  Worthlngton 
Corp 

Plershem.  Rudolph  B  .  retired  chairman. 
Buffalo-Eclipse  Corp. 

Foley.  J    W  .  president.  Texaco.  Inc. 

Folsom,  Marlon  B.,  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Polsom.  Richard  G  .  president.  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

Pox,  J.  G  .  Jr..  president.  National  Aniline 
Division.  Allied  Chemical  Corp. 

Francis.  Clarence,  New  York. 

Franklin,  Gen  John  M,  chairman  of  the 
board.  United  States  Lines  Co 

Prlsche,  Carl  A  ,  president,  Sperry  Gyro- 
scope Co 

Oalvln.  John  M  ,  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  the  Marine  Trust  Co.  of 
Western  New  York. 

Oeneen.  Harold  S  .  president  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp 

Olmbel,  Bruce,  president.  Glmbel  Bros. 
Inc 

Olnna,  Robert  E  .  chairman  of  the  board. 
R^Khester  Gas  &  Electric  Corp. 

Goldstein.  Benjamin,  president,  Franklin 
Simon 

G08.1  Bert  C  ,  president,  Hill  Sc  Knowlton, 
Inc. 

Grazier,  J(jseph  A  ,  president.  American 
Radiator  &  Standard  Sanitary  Corp. 

Greer,  Arthur  F  ,  vice  president,  Commer- 
cial   Union   Assurance   Group. 

Gregory,  Richard  H  ,  Jr  .  Union  Carbide 
Corp. 

Gregory,  Stewart  E  ,  president,  Yates  Drug 
Co  .  Inc. 
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Grunebaum,  Kurt  H.,  president,  Mew  Tork 

Hanseatic  Corp. 

GrUnin,  Gerald  L.,  Ci..U.,  general  agant, 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Instiranoa  Oo. 

Grimm,  Peter,  chairman  of  the  board,  Wm. 
A.  White  &  Sons. 
Hall.  Bruce  W..  chairman,  Hempetead  Bank. 

Hallauer.    Carl,    chairman    of    the    board, 
BauBch  Sc  Lomb,  Inc. 

HamUl.  Robert  L.,  chairman,  Sanders  & 
Porter.  Inc. 

Hannan,  Kenneth  H.,  executive  Tloe  presi- 
dent. Union  Carbide  Corp. 

Hanson.  Alvin  E.,  president.  Farmers  * 
Traders  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Harding,  Charles  B.,  senior  partner.  Smith, 
Barney  &  Co. 

Harvey.  I.  J.,  Jr.,  chairman,  Pllntkote  Oo. 

Hauge,  Gabriel,  vice  chairman  of  the  board. 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co. 

Hendrlckson,  Miiton  A.,  president,  Hen- 
drlckson  Bros..  Inc. 

Herbert.  John  K.,  president,  Magazine  Pub- 
lishers Association.  Inc. 

Hesse.  William  R..  president.  Benton  ft 
Bowles.  Inc. 

Hlchcock.  Ethan  A.,  chairman  of  the  boartl. 
Underwood  Corp. 

Hicklln.  Wayne,  president,  Avon  Products, 
Inc. 

Hlgglna.  Thomas  G..  senior  partner,  Arthur 
Young  Sc  Co. 

HUl.  John  A.,  president.  Air  Reduction  Oo., 
Inc. 

Hochschlld.  Walter,  chairman  of  the  board, 
American  Metal  Climax,  Inc. 

HoUlster.  R.  Palmer,  president,  R.  Hoe  * 
Co.,  Inc. 

Houghton,  Amory,  Jr.,  president,  Coming 
Glass  Works. 

Huber,  Melvyn  Jay.  C.L.U..  M.  J.  Huber 
Agency,  Massachusetts  Mutiial  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

Hull.  Roger,  president.  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  New  York. 

Humphreys.  H.  E..  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
board.  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

Ihlfeld.  August,  president,  Savings  Banks 
Trust  Co. 

Ireland.  R.  L.,  Ill,  partner.  Brown  Bros., 
Harrlman  A:  Co. 

Johnston.  Howard  A.,  president,  Bfarlln- 
Rockwell  Corp. 

Kahn.  Ely  Jacques,  Kahn  8c  Jacobs. 

Kappel.  Frederick  R.,  chairman,  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Karp,  J.  S.,  Ci,.U.,  general  agent,  ICaasa- 
chusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Kelly,  William  T..  Jr.,  vice  preeldent. 
American  Brake  Shoe  Co. 

Kenny,  Charles  P.,  president.  Island  Ped- 
eral  Savings  &  Loan  Association. 

Knoppers,  Antonle  T.,  president,  Iferck 
Sharp  &  Dohme,  International. 

Koessler,  John  W.,  president.  Greater 
Buffalo  Press,  Inc. 

Lalng.  Chester  W..  president,  Jc^n  Nuveen 
k  Co. 

Lazrus.  Julian,  president.  Bennis  Watch 
Co..  Inc. 

Lelb,  George,  chairman  of  the  board,  Blyth 
A  Co  ,  Inc. 

Lelthead.  Barry  T..  president,  Cluett,  Pea- 
body  St  Co.,  Inc. 

Less.  Leo  H.,  CLU.,  agency  manager,  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Lewis,  Robert  J.,  partner,  Estabrook  A  Co. 

Llenhard.  J.  W.,  president,  ITT  Bxport 
Corp. 

Llghtner.  Milton  C,  retired  p  "wldent. 
Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Locke.  Edwin  A.,  Jr.,  Westhampton  Beach. 

Lockwood.  M.  D.,  vice  president,  Sperry 
Gyroscope  Co. 

Loeb,  John  L.,  partner,  Carl  M.  Loeb, 
Rhoades  &  Co. 

Long.  Augustus  C,  chairman,  Texaco,  Inc. 

Lovejoy,  Thomas  K.,  Jr.,  prealdent,  the 
Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Luke.  David  L.,  m.  chairman,  West  Vir- 
ginia Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

Lundall,  L.  Walter,  preeldent.  CJ.T.  Pl- 
nannlal  Corp. 

Lont,  Samuel  D.,  S.  D.  Lunt  ft  Oo. 

Lusk.  Robert  E.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Benton  ft  Bowles.  Inc. 

Lustenberger,  L.  C,  president,  W.  T.  Grant 

Oo. 

Machold,  Earle  J.,  president,  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk Power  Corp. 

Mallon,  E.  Lloyd,  C.L.U.,  general  agent, 
E.  Lloyd  Mallon  ft  Associates. 

Malott,  R.  H.,  asst.  division  mgr..  Organic 
Chemicals  Dlv.,  FMC  Corp. 

Manchester,  F.  H..  plant  manager,  the 
Goodyear  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co. 

Martlno,  J.  A.,  president,  National  Lead  Co. 

Mason.  Blrny,  Jr.,  president,  Union  Car- 
bide Corp. 

Mathlas,  E.  W.,  treasurer.  Hooker  Chemical 
Corp. 

Maull,  Baldwin,  president,  Marine  Midland 
Corp. 

Maust,  J.  Ray,  chairman  and  president, 
MauaC  Coal  ft  Coke  Corp. 

May,  A.  Wilfred,  executive  editor,  the  Com- 
mercial and  Financial  Chronicle. 

Macuca,  Robert  M.,  W.  T.  Grant  Co. 

McAulay,  Archibald  H.,  president.  North 
American  Reassurance  Co. 

MeOllnton,  H.  L.,  president.  Reach,  Mc- 
Cllnton  ft  Co.,  Inc. 

McCormlck.  W.  P.,  pwtner,  Cresap,  Mc- 
Cormlck  ft  Paget. 

McKleman,  John  P.,  president,  National 
Coffee  Association. 

McKlm,  Robert  J.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
AssocUted  Dry  Goods  Corp. 

McNeil,  W.  J.,  president,  Grace  Line,  Inc. 

Meyer,  Wallace  W.,  general  manager,  P.  D. 
I.— New  York. 

Mitchell,  Joel  8.,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Standard  Brands,  Inc. 

Moecla,  A.  J.,  trei«urer,  American  Airlines, 

Inc. 

Mooers.  Edward  A.,  president,  the  Hilllard 

Corp. 

Moog.  WUllam  C,  Jr.,  president,  Moog 
Servocontrols,  Inc. 

Moore,  George  S.,  president.  First  National 
City  Bank. 

Moore,  William  H.,  chairman.  Bankers 
Trust  Co. 

Morrison.  A.  A.,  president,  Buffalo  Railway 
Equipment  Co. 

Mortimer,  Charles  G.,  chairman,  General 
Poods  Corp. 

Mortlock,  Eugene  M.,  president.  First  Fed- 
eral Savings  ft  Loan  Association  of  New  York. 

Moss.  A.  P.,  vice  president,  Union  Carbide 
Chemicals  Co. 

Mimro.  I.  H.,  vice  president,  Allied  Chemi- 
cal Corp. 

Murphy,  Gewge  A.,  chairman,  Irving  Trust 

Co. 

Murphy,  Robert  D.,  president,  Coming 
Glass  International. 

Nager.  Edward  P.,  Nager  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

Nell,  Allen  E.,  president,  Hens  ft  Kelley. 

Nesty,  Glenn  A.,  vice  president.  Allied 
Chemical  Corp. 

Newbury,  George  A.,  counsel,  Hodgson, 
Rubs,  Andrews,  Woods  ft  Goodyear. 

Newman,  Isadore,  n.,  president.  City  Stores 
Oo. 

Newman.  J.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Dun  ft  Bradstreet,  Inc. 

Nichols,  Thomas  S.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Olin-Mathleson  Chemical  Corp. 

Nlckerson,  A.  L.,  chairman,  Socony  Mobil 
OU  Co..  Inc. 

Nlelson,  Morris,  president,  Babcock  ft  Wil- 
cox Oo. 

Norton,  Prank  M.,  president,  Plastics  Divi- 
sion Allied  Chemicals  Corp. 

Novogrod,  Leonard  J.,  president,  W.  ft  J. 
Sloane,  Inc. 

Nye,  R.  8.,  partner,  Georgeson  ft  Co. 


Gates,  James  P.,  Jr.,  chalrmsua  and  presi- 
dent, the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
the  United  States. 

Oliver,  W.  P.,  president,  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co. 

Owen,  Stephen  C,  president.  Beacon  Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Page,  Robert  G.,  president,  Phelps  Dodge 
Corp. 

Parker,  Karr,  president,  Buffalo  Electric 
Co.,  Inc. 

Pa tt berg,  Emil  J.,  president,  the  First  Bos- 
ton Corp. 

Patterson,  Oeorge  S.,  president,  the  Buck- 
eye Pipe  Line  Co. 

Paynter,  Richard  K.,  Jr.,  chairman.  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Peach,  Robert  E.,  president,  Mohawk  Air- 
lines, Inc. 

Peale,  Mundy  I.,  president.  Republic  Avia- 
tion Corp. 

Peo,  Ralph  P.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Etoudaille  Industries,  Inc. 

Perlman,  A.  E.,  president.  New  York  Cen- 
tral System. 

Peters,  Leone  J.,  president,  Cushman  ft 
Wakefield,  Inc. 

Peterson,  Karl  J.,  Ci.U.,  field  vice  presi- 
dent, the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  United  States. 

Phalen,  C.  W.,  president.  New  York  Tele- 
phone Co. 

Philippe,  G.  L.,  president.  General  Electric 
Co. 

Pierce,  Edward  J.,  preeldent,  Harlem  Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Pllle.  Richard  E.,  president.  Security  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York. 

Powell,  Charles  M.,  president,  the  American 
Agrlcultvu-al  Chemical  Co. 

Power,  Donald  C,  chairman.  General  Tele- 
phone ft  Electronics  Corp. 

Purcell,  R.  W.,  chairman.  International 
Basic  Economy  Corp. 

Putnam,  Henry  W.,  partner,  De  Coppet  ft 
Doremus. 

Qulnlan,  H.  W.,  president,  Lehigh  ft  Hud- 
son River  Railway. 

Raiff,  Frederick  K.,  president,  Raylass  De- 
partment Stores,  Inc. 

Reed,  PhlUp  D.,  New  York. 

Reed,  Ralph  T.,  chairman  of  executive  com- 
mittee. American  Express  Co. 

Reld,  W.  J.  W.,  senior  vice  president.  Otis 
Elevator  Co. 

Renchard.  William  8.,  president.  Chemical 
Bank  New  York  Trust  Co. 

Repp,  Herbert  N.,  prealdent.  Discount  Corp. 
of  New  York. 

RevUock.  Joseph  P..  National  Oarixm  Co.. 
division  of  Union  Carbide  Corp. 

Rice,  J.  Lee,  Jr.,  president,  Allegheny  Power 
S3rstem,  Inc. 

Roberts,  Clifford,  New  York. 

Rockefeller,  David,  president,  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank. 

Rokahr,  Theodore,  chalnnan  of  the  board. 
Marine  Midland  Trust  Co.  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley. 

Ronuies.  H.  I.,  president.  Western  Electric 
Co.,  Inc. 

Ruffln,  Peter  B.,  president,  Galbreath 
RufBn  Realty  Co. 

Rusciano,  Anthony  J.,  president,  Rusclano 
ft  Son  Corp. 

Sawyer,  H.  A.,  chairman  of  the  board.  Lone 
Star  Cement  Corp. 

Schleslnger,  T.,  president.  Allied  Stores 
Corp. 

Schwartz,  Frederic  N.,  prealdent.  Bristol- 
Mytn  Co. 

Scott,  Earle  M.,  president,  Scott  Aviation 
Corp. 

Shanks,  Carrol  M.,  president.  Universal 
Controls,  Inc. 

Sharp,  George  C.  New  Tork. 

Shepard.  Lyle  L..  preddent.  Columbian 
Carbon  Co..  Inc. 

Snyder,  Prank  V.,  president.  Moore  ft 
Munger,  Inc. 
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Snydar.  Mfea  I-.  Jr..  chalrmaa  and  pr«sl- 
daat.  U  JB.  laMHirtM.  tnc. 

Spotir.  Robart  L^  Garden  City. 

8porn.  PMI^  «iM*m*«.  By^tMa  da^ytop- 
ment   comiBinM.  American   KlMstrte   Powar 

Co..  toe,  ^, ^ 

Stanton  nank,  jwaaWent.  Columbia  Broad- 

wrttng  Syataok,  Ine. 

Stark.  O.  Barold.  prealdent.  Marine  Mid- 
land Trust  Oo.  of  tiM  Mohawk  Valley. 

Staub,  Mltfsbal  O..  president.  Merrltt- 
Chapman  *  So««*  Oorp. 

Stelaer,  Irwtn  M.,  preeldent.  National 
■oonomlc  WHmmxtHk  Aaeoctatea.  Inc. 

Stephens.  CUude  O..  president.  Texas  Oulf 
Sulphur  Co..  Inc.  

Stevens.  Robert  T,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent, J.  P.  Bletiw  *  Co. 

Stlree,  Hardwlck.  partner.  Scudder.  Stevens 

*  Clark. 

Stolk.  WUllam  C,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Amsrlcaa  Caa  Oow 

Stone.  Wbltnay.  chairman  at  the  board. 
Stone  *  WaMlar.  Hm. 

Stroud,  W.  B.  DUon.  president.  Intema- 
Uonal  BMie  ■eoaoaay  Corp. 

Taylor,  B.   C.   preeldent.    ACF   Industries. 

Ine 

T^Cen.    A.    F,    p«aldant.    General    Public 

UUlltles  Corp. 

Tlionma,  O.  B,  asBcutiTe  head.  Heam  De- 
partment Btoras. 

Thomaa.  J.  A.^.  aanior  partner.  Lehman 
Bros. 

TbompaoB.  Otfti  ▲,.  president,  the  NaUonal 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Nonvlch. 

Toor.  H.  O..  iwaalilint  Freeman-Toor  Corp. 

Tower,  BaiUam  B..  president.  American 
Cable  *  Radio  Oorp. 

Trubee,  Pr«nk  C.  Jr..  partner.  Trubee,  Col- 
lins *  Co. 

Turner,  H.  C.  Jr.,  president.  Turner  Con- 
struction Co. 

Upson.  Maxwell  M..  honorary  chairman. 
Baymood  flai— tlnnnl   Inc. 

UrU.  Percy,  chairman  of  the  board.  Urla 

Bulldlni^  Oovy. 

Van  Horn.  Paxil  ■..  president,  the  American 
Life  Inaursne*  Co.  of  NT. 

Van  Pattan.  Cornelius  C.  president,  the 
Blnghamton  SavlnsB  Bank. 

Veddar.  Urn  W..  president.  White  Mop 
Wringer  Co. 

Wadcvortli.  Arthur  L..  vice  president.  Dil- 
lon. Read  *  Co..  Ine. 

Salter,  Oantlia  O.  president.  Electric 
Bend  A  Share  Co. 

Walsh.  C.  a.  president.  SUtes  Marine 
Lines. 

Wamplar,  dtnvl.  chairman  of  the  board. 
Carrier  Corp. 

Warran.  J.  MA.,  president.  Cities  Service 
Co..  Inc. 

Watson,  Burl  S.,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Cities  Sarrloa  Co..  Ins. 

Weed,  Clyde  K..  chairman.  Anaconda  Co. 

Welckar.  LofwaU  P..  president.  Blgelow- 
SanXord,  lac. 

Weinberg,  Sidney  J,  partner.  Goldman. 
Sachs  *  Ca 

Wendel,  W.  H.,  president,  the  Carborun- 
dum Co. 

West,  Brie  F.,  president,  Aluminum  Lim- 
ited Salaa,  Inc. 

Wetenhall.  J.  Huber,  president,  National 
Dairy  Producta  Corp. 

White,  WUllam,  president,  the  Delaware  It 
Hudson  Co. 

Wight.  Charles  A.,  vice  chairman  of  the 
board.  Piaapcirt  Sulphur  Co. 

Will,  John  M.,  chairman.  American  Export 
Lines.  Inc. 

WUIlama.  Albert  L.,  president.  Interna- 
tional Bualneaa  Machines  Corp. 

WUaon,  Jaaaph  C,  president  and  general 
manager.  Zaaoz  Corp. 

WlHon,  KaaArlck  B.,  Jr  ,  chairman.  AVCO 

Corp. 

Wlngate.  Henry  B..  chairman.  International 
Nickel  Co.  qg  OH— da,  L<d 


Winkler.  Patrick  J.,  vice  preeldent,  RKO 
General,  Inc. 


Wotfllsberg.  Hans  J.,  president,  the  Nestle 
Co.,  Inc. 

Worthlagtan.  WUllam  P.,  chairman.  Home 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

York.  MUes  P..  president.  Atlantic  Mutual 
Insurance  Corp. 

NOBTH    CASOtXNA 

Abbott.  E  B  .  divisional  group  manager,  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States 

Atkins,  Leland  O  ,  president.  Southern  Dye- 
stuff  Co. 

Earnhardt,  WUllam  H..  Charlotte. 
Bowers.  Frank  L.,  president  and  treasurer, 
Drexel  Knitting  Mills  Co..  Inc. 

Brock.  J.  Curtis,  agent,  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance   Society  of  the   United  States. 

Coffey,  Harold  P .  president.  Kent-CofTey 
Mfg    Co. 

Culler.  William  P .  asslsUnt  divisional 
group  manager,  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Daesch,  Carl  E.  regional  appraiser,  the 
EqulUble  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States. 

Dalton.  Robert  I  .  vice  president,  Whltln 
Machine  Works. 

Davis.  J  B  ,  agency  manager.  Shenandoah 
Life  Insurance  Co 

Dlckeraon.  N  K  .  chairman.  Dlckerson. 
Inc. 

Dickson.  Rush  S  ,  chairman.  R  3  Dickson 
ii  C^^  .  Ine 

Dlxson,  William  N  .  Jr  .  president,  Brown- 
Rodgers-Dlxson  Co 

Dowd.  Roddey.  vice  president,  Charlotte 
Pipe  &  Foundry  Co. 

Erwln.  P  S  .  cashier,  the  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Society  of  the  United  States 

Galloway.  A  H  .  president,  R  J  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co. 

Goode,  A.  Lloyd,  president,  A  Lloyd  Goode 
Contracting  Co 

Hadley,  Hunter  B  .  Jr  ,  managrr.  Shenan- 
doah Life  Insurance  Co 

Hardlson.  S  R  .  regional  loan  supervisor, 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Hayes.  N  P  ,  president.  Carolina  Steel  Corp 
Hilblsh.  Frederick  O  .  HUblsh  Motor  Co. 
Holderness.    H     Dall.    president,    Carolina 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Holderness.  Howard,  president.  Jefferson 
Standard  Life  Insurance  Co 

Jennings.  T  G  .  general  manager.  ITT  Kel- 
logg Telecommunications. 

Jones.  Hslbert  M  .  president  and  treasurer. 
Waverly  Mills.  Inc. 

Joseph,  Fred  I  ,  agency  manager.  Shenan- 
doah Life  Insurance  Oo. 

Kennedy.  W.  H  .  district  sales  manager. 
Ford  Division.  Ford  MoU>r  Co 

Kline,  P  B  .  vice  president.  Bdgcomb  Steel 
Co 

Ledford.  Hubert  P  .  president.  SUte  Capl- 
Ul  Life  Insurance  Co 

McGulre,  W.  B.,  president.  Duke  Po^er 
Co. 

Mitchell,  S    H  .  president.  Hennls  Freight 

Lines.  Inc. 

Moore,  Dan  K  .  Champion  Papers 

Morris.   E    A  .   president.   Blue   Bell.  Inc. 

Myers.  Charles  F  .  JV  .  president,  Burling- 
ton Industries. 

Peden,  James  M  ,  president,  Peden  Steel 
Co 

Phillips.  D  L  .  D.  L.  Phillips. 

Reeae,  Addison  H  .  president.  North  Caro- 
lina National  Bank 

Robinson,  Joseph  H  .  senior  vice  president. 
Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co, 

Sherrlll.  Frank  O  ,  Charlotte. 

Snyder.  George  C  .  president,  the  Charlotte 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co 

Spaugh,  R  Arthur,  president.  Washington 
Mills  Co. 

Steele.  J  C  ,  Jr  .  president.  J  C.  Steele  A 
Sons.  Inc. 

Street,    C     P  .    McDevltt    *:    Street    Co. 

Surtman.  J.  R  ,  president.  Carolina  Ford 
Tractor  Co. 


Sutton.  Louis  v..  president.  Carolina  Pow- 
er A  Ught  Co. 

Teer.  Nello  L..  Jr..  president.  Nello  L.  Teer 
Co. 

Terrell.  Kdc&r  A..  Jr.,  vice  president,  Ter- 
rell Machine  Co. 

Upchurch.  T.  A.,  vice  president  and  treas- 
urer. Emrham  Ufe  Insurance  Co. 

Van  Pelt,  W.  M  .  loan  supervisor,  residen- 
tial mortgage  department,  the  Equitable  Life 
A-ssurance  Society  of  the  United  States. 

WatUngton.  John  F..  Jr.,  president,  Wach- 
ovia Bank  fi.  Trust  Co. 

White,  Harvey  S.,  agency  manager,  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Winter.  J  W  .  vice  president,  Edgcomb 
Steel  Co. 
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Graves.  W.  F  ,  president,  the  First  National 
Bank  A  Trust  Co  of  Fargo. 

McLellan.  Adrian  O.,  president.  Merchants 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

Palmer,  D.  W.,  preeldent,  the  Fargo  Na- 
tional Bank. 

ThomjDson,  J.  L.,  Border  States  Electric 
Supply  Co. 

Welnhandl,  A.  R  ,  president,  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Minot. 

Wright.  W.  E..  president.  Pioneer  Mutual 
Life  insurance  Co. 

OHIO 

Adams.  J  E,  executive  vice  president, 
manufacturing  and  development.  White  Mo- 
tor Co, 

Alpaugh,  W.  G  .  Jr  ,  president,  Inter-Ocean 
Insurance  Co, 

Anderson,  Ralph  H  .  president,  Anderson 
Concrete  Corp 

Anderson.  WUllam  E  ,  president,  the  Cen- 
tral Trust  Co. 

Ashman,  Raymond  D.  Jr.  president.  Rlc- 
Wll.  Inc. 

Bailey.  Walter  R  .  chairman  of  the  board, 
the  Warner  A  Swasey  Co. 

Baldwin  E.  Colin,  president.  Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co. 

Barefoot.  J  Roy.  executive  vice  president, 
the  McKay  Machine  Co. 

Bauman,  John  N,,  president.  White  Motor 
Co. 

Beam,  Francis  H  ,  chairman,  the  National 
City  Bank  of  Cleveland, 

Beck,  WUllam  M  ,  president,  the  Akron 
Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 

Bell.  Robert  F  .  president.  Baker  Brothers. 
Ine, 

Bendetsen.  Karl  R  .  president,  Champion 
Papers, 

Bensen,  R.  G.,  assistant  vice  president,  fi- 
nance and  administration.  White  Motor  Co. 

Bentley,  A.  I.,  chairman,  A.  Bentley  A  Sons 
Co 

Besse.  Ralph  M..  president,  the  Cleveland 
Electric  Illuminating  Co 

Black,  Robert  F.,  chairman.  White  Motor 
Co 

Bloom.  Ralph,  president,  the  Clno  Chemi- 
cal Co. 

Boeschensteln,  Harold,  president,  Owens- 
Corning  Flberglas  Corp, 

Bonds.  A.  B.,  Jr.,  president,  Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College. 

Bowman,  B.  W.,  owner.  Burch  Directory 
Co 

Boyer,  W.  B  .  vice  president,  finance.  Re- 
public Steel  Corp. 

Brams,  Stewart  L..  president,  Dayton 
Chemical   Products   Laboratories.   Ine 

Brelsford,  E.  C  .  vice  president,  finance. 
Thompson  Ramo  Wooldrldge,  Inc. 

Brewer,  Wayne  B.,  president.  Cooper  Tire 
A  Rubber  Co. 

Bridgwater.  Boyd  E  .  president,  Bridgwater 
Machine  Division. 

Brlttaln,  George  W.,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Akron  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Brock,  W.  Megrue,  president.  Gem  City 
Saving  Association. 

Brown,  George  V.,  secreUry,  White  Motor 
Co. 


Brown,  J.  A.,  plant  manager,  the  Goodyear 
Tire  A  Rubber  Oo. 

Buckingham,  L.  M..  Buckingham,  DooUttla 
fi  Burroughs. 

Surge,  J.  D.,  Ban,  Burge  A  Kraua. 

Burrows.  William  F.,  vice  preeldent,  Diesel 
Engine  Division,  White  Motor  Co. 

Canaday,  Ward  M.,  president  and  chair- 
man, the  Overland  Corp. 

Carlson,  WlUiam  F..  president,  Unlvwslty 
ul  Toledo. 

Carter.  Warren,  chairman,  Carter  Jonea 
Lumber  Co 

Chamberlain,  J.  M.  W..  president.  Cham- 
berlain Aviation.  Inc. 

Cobey,  Ralph,  president,  the  Perfection 
Steel  Body  Co. 

Colclough.  William  F.,  president,  Cincin- 
nati Steel  Products,  Inc. 

Coleman.  William  H..  Cleveland. 

Cox.  W.  Howard,  chairman,  Union  Central 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Darsky,  Julius,  president.  Golden  Age 
Beverage  Co. 

Davis,  John  K.,  president,  the  Toledo  Edi- 
son Co. 

Dawes.  Forrest  L.,  chairman,  Adamson 
United  Co. 

DeCoudres.  R.  A.,  superintendent.  Union 
Carbide  Plastics  Co. 

Doerge,  J.  O.,  president,  Saunders.  Stiver 
A  Co. 

Donohoo,  J.  G.,  president,  Caribbean  Con- 
Ulner  Co. 

Douglas,  Claude  E.,  treasurer.  White  Motor 
Co 

Etowling,  Emmett  P.,  president,  the 
Toungstown  Steel  Door  Co. 

Dragln,  J.  P.,  executive  vice  president,  fi- 
nance and  administration.  White  Motor  Co. 

DuBols,  Durwood.  executive  vice  president, 
the  Ohio  Citizens  TtmbX  Co. 

DuLaurence,  Henry,  chairman,  legislative 
committee.  National  Apartment  Owners  As- 
sociation, Inc. 

Elliott,  C.  W.,  vice  president,  administra- 
tion. Midland  Ross  Corp. 

Ensign,  G.  E.,  regional  superintendent  of 
agencies.  Shenandoah  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Enyart,  C.  W.,  chairman,  C.  L.  Oougler 
Machinery  Co. 

Esslinger,  E.  C,  cashier,  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  Statea. 

Evans,  D.  R..  retired  chairman,  Akran-Dime 
Bank. 

Evans,  Raymond  F.,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent. Diamond  Alkali  Co. 

Fawcett,  Henry  M.,  president,  Mohawk 
Rubber  Co. 

Fawcett,  Ralph  M.,  president.  Monarch 
Rubber  Co. 

Fewell,  Donald  W..  regional  superintend- 
ent of  agencies,  Shenandoah  Life  Insuranoe 
Co. 

Flore,  Louis  R.,  preeldent,  the  Ohio  Blrar 
Co. 

Firestone,  Harvey  S..  Jr.,  chairman,  the 
Firestone  Tire  A  Rubber  Co. 

Fltkln,  A.  E.,  president.  National  Oas  A 
Oil  Corp. 

Ford,  Laurence  W.,  president,  the  A.  L. 
Garber  Co. 

Prank,  Paul,  president.  National  Rubber 
Machinery  Co. 

Fries.  V.  W.,  chairman,  White  Sewing  Ma- 
chine Corp. 

Galbreath,  Daniel  M.,  John  M.  Oalbreath 
A  Co. 

Oalbreath.  John  W.,  John  W.  Oalbreath 
A  Co 

Gibbons,  Michael  J.,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board.  M.  J.  Gibbons  Supply  Co. 

Gibbs.  Earl  C.  chairman  of  the  board  and 
president.  Earl  C.  Olbbs,  Inc. 

Glossbrenner.  A.  S..  president,  the  Toungs- 
town Sheet  and  Tube  Oo. 

Gorman,  D.  J.,  president.  Federal  Lime  A 
Stone  Co. 

Graves.   Harold,  chairman.  Brown  Oravaa 

Co. 

Orles,  Lincoln,  executive  vice  prealdent. 
May  Department  Stores  Co. 


Ound,   George,   chairman,    the   Cleveland 
TTuat  Co. 

Outhrle,    William   S.,   president.   Buckeye 
Federal  Savings  A  Loan  Association. 

Halle,  W.  M.,  president,  Halle  Brothers. 

Harrison,  H.  Stuart,  president,  the  Cleve- 
land ClUfs  Iron  Oo. 

Barter,  F.  S.,  chairman,  Relter  A  Harter, 
Inc. 

Harwick,  Mrs.  V.  L.,  chairman  and  treas- 
urer, Harwtck  Standard  Chemical  Co. 

Hauserman,  W.  P..  president,  Hauserman, 
Ltd. 

Haslett,  C.  B.,  president,  Evans  Savings. 

Heller,  Robert,  president,  Robert  Heller  A 
Associates.  Inc. 

Henke,  R.  H.,  Republic  Steel  Corp. 

Herberlch,    C.    O.,    president,    Herberlch- 
Hall-Harter  Co. 

Hill,  O.  Carlton,  president,  the  Fifth  Third 
Union  Trust  Co. 

Holl,  Barton  A.,  president,  the  Logan  Clay 
Products  Co. 

Hoover,  H.  W.,  Jr.,  president.  Hoover  Co. 

Hower,  J.  P.,  preeldent,  Akron-Selle  Co. 

Hughes,  James  A.,  executive  vice  president, 
Diamond  Alkali  Co. 

Hughes,  Lloyd  I.,  president,  Kalghln  A 
Hughes,  Inc. 

Humphrey,  Gilbert  W.,  chairman,  the  M.  A. 
Hanna  Co. 

Hunkln,  S.  E.,  chairman,  Hunkln-Conkey 
Construction  Co. 

Hunter,  Robert  L.,  president,  Hunter  Con- 
struction Co. 

Hyde,  Howard  L.,  executive  vice  president, 
the  Goodyear  Tire  A  Rubber  Co. 

Ireland,  James  D.,  president,  Peters  Creek 
Coal  Co. 

Ireland,  R.  L.,  Cleveland. 

Ismond,  Edward  R.,  president,  Hatfield 
Electric  Co. 

Jeffrey,  Edwin  T.,  chairman,  W.  S.  Tyler 
Co. 

Johnson,  Claude  W.,  Jr.,  president,  the 
Johnson  Electric  Supply  Co. 

Johnston,  John  G.,  manager.  Smith,  Barney 
A  Co. 

Jordan,  Roy  E.,  Jr.,  president,  the  Mosaic 
Tile  Co. 

Jory,  William  H.,  president,  the  American 
Ship  Building  Co. 

Jullfs,  A.  G.,  president,  Senco  Products, 
Inc. 

Kaufman,  J.  J.,  president,  Alside,  Inc. 

Keener,  J.  Ward,  president,  the  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co. 

Kerr,  John  H.,  vice  president,  Thompson 
Bamo  Wooldrldge,  Inc. 

Klllln,  A.  M.,  manager.  Union  Carbide 
Metals  Co. 

Klsaell,  Carter,  president.  National  Castings 
Co. 

Knowles,  Allen  C,  president  and  chairman, 
Cleveland  Federal  Savings  A  Loan  Associa- 
tion. 

Kuhn,  H.  H.,  president,  Hardware  A  Sup- 
ply Co. 

Laffer,  William  G.,  president,  Clevite  Corp. 

Lathrop,  Walter  W.,  Sr.,  president,  the 
LathropCo. 

Laundrie,  Robert  W.,  plant  manager,  the 
General  Tire  A  Rubber  Co. 

Lavin,  Leo  B.,  chairman  of  the  board,  the 
Stigardale  Provision  Co. 

Lavln,  William,  president  the  Sugardale 
Provision  Co. 

Law.  A.  H.,  Jr.,  treasurer.   Republic  Steel 

Corp- 

Lazarus,  Fred,  Jr.,  chairman.  Federated  De- 
partment Stores,  Inc. 

Lazarus,  Ralph,  president.  Federated  De- 
partment Stores,  Inc. 

Levis,  J.  Preston,  chairman,  Owens-Illlnols 
Glaaa  Co. 

Undseth,  Elmer  L.,  chairman,  the  Cleve- 
land Klactrlc  Illuminating  Co. 

MacDonell,  A.  D.,  president,  Metrop>oIitan 
Bank  ot  Lima. 

Mackenroth,  D.  R.,  vice  president,  assist- 
ant to  president,  Lawson  Milk  Co. 


MacNlchol,  George  P.,  Jr..  president,  Llb- 
bey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co. 

Martin,  W.  C,  plant  manager,  the  General 
Tire  A  Rubber  Co. 

McBrlde,  D.  S.,  Wilson,  McBride  A  Co. 

McDonald,  Charles  B.,  partner,  McDonald 
A  Co. 

McDowell.  Robert  C,  president,  McDowell 
Co. 

Mead,   H.   T.,   vice  president,   finance,   the 
Mead  Corp. 

Mell,  D.  C,  president  Palrlawn   Supply   & 
Concrete  Co. 

Mennel,  Donald  M.,  president,  the  Mennel 
Milling  Co. 

Meredith,    Harold   J.,    president,    the    City 
Loan  &  Savings  Co. 

Merry w^eather,  G.,  president,  Merryweather 
Foam  Latex  Co. 

Meyer,  H.  Harold,  president,  the  H.  H. 
Meyer  Packing  Co. 

Mintz,  Alexander,  president.  Shaker  Sav- 
ings Association. 

Morgan,  W.  H.,  Jr.,  president,  Morgan  En- 
gineering Co. 

Murphy,  John  P.  chairman,  the  Hlgbee  Co. 

Mursteln,  William,  president,  Wllmur's 
Inc. 

Nail,  Charles  E.,  president,  the  Lumber- 
men's Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Nance,  J.  J.,  president.  Central  National 
Bank  of  Cleveland. 

Nave,  Henry  J.,  executive  vice  president, 
White  Division,  White  Motor  Co. 

Nichols,  Charles  O.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
the  G.  M.  McKelvery  Co. 

Niedzwieckl,  J.  J.,  manager,  tax  depart- 
ment. White  Motor  Co. 

Noble,  Donald  E.,  president,  Rubbermaid, 
Inc. 

Nordholt,  J.  B.,  Jr.,  president,  Webster 
Manufacturing,  Inc. 

Oberlln,  E.  A.,  Jr.,  chairman  the  Firestone 
Bank. 

Oelman,  Robert  S.,  chairman  and  president, 
the  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

O'Nell,  M.  G.,  president,  the  General  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co. 

Oxley,  Kenneth  G.,  vice  president  and  as- 
sociate general  manager,  the  Dayton  Power 
A  Light  Co. 

Pace,  S.  C.  vice  president,  Thompson 
Ramo,  Wooldrtdge,  Inc. 

Paige,  H.  E.,  president,  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Akron. 

Palmer,  C.  A.,  honorary  chairman,  Burt 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Palmer,  C.  Paul,  president.  National  Lime 
A  Stone  Co. 

Parker.  Rajrmond  A.,  president,  Spo,  Inc. 

Parmer,  Jess  H.,  Toledo. 

Parsch,  G.  T.,  president.  Mechanical  Mold 
A  Machine  Co. 

Patry,  Maurice,  president,  Adjusta-Post 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Pease,  John  W.,  president.  Pease  Woodwork 
Co.,  Inc. 

Perslly,  Joseph  D.,  district  manager,  Shen- 
andoah Life  Insurance  Co. 

Pflueger,  John  S.,  president  and  chairman. 
Enterprise  Manufacturing  Oo. 

Pipp,  Henry  J.,  controller.  White  Motor  Oo. 

PoUock,  WUllam  B.,  n.  president,  WUllam 
B.  PoUock  Co. 

Prentice,  A.  N.,  vice  president  and  general 
manager,  Ohio  Power  Co. 

Price,  Millard  E.,  controller,  Thompson 
Ramo,  Wooldrldge,  Inc. 

Pulley,  Verlln  L.,  president,  Capitol  Varsity 
Co. 

Putnam.  Paul,  ix^sident,  the  AP  Parts 
Corp. 

Ramage.  William  C.  H.,  president.  Valley 
Mould  A  Iron  Corp. 

Ream,  Louis  H.,  president.  First  National 
Bank  of  Canton. 

Reavls,  John  W.,  managing  i>artner,  Jones, 
Day,  Cockley  A  Reavls. 

Reese,  Everett  D.,  chairman,  the  City  Na- 
tional Bank  A  Trust  Co.  of  Columbus. 

Rehagen,  E.  S  .  district  manager.  Westing- 
house  Electric  Co. 
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itolM.  B.  T^  praBld«&t-tr«Mur«r.  B.C^. 
Rubicon  Co.  ^^ 

RlebaMtoOB.  IL  8..  prMld*nt.  Akron-Dime 

Bank. 

IUJ«y.  a.  r,  no*  pre«klent.  Thompron 
Ramo.  Wookkldf*.  Inc. 

Roberta.  Bobart.  president,  the  RoberU 
Tolack>  Rubbar  Oou 

Rupert.  K.  J.,  prealdent.  the  Broadview 
Saving  M  Loaa  Oo. 

Ruuell,  Hanry  *-  president,  Carling  Brew- 
ing Co. 

Saalfleld.  H.  R.  president.   Saalfleld  Pub- 

Uablng  Oo. 

Safford.  William  C.  president,  the  Western 
*  Souttaam  LMa  Inauranca  Oo 

Safraad.  Ctaarlaa  P..  praaldent.  McNeil  Ma- 

Saint-Amour,  John  D  .  prealdent.  Assembly 

Producta,  Ino. 

SammU.  W.  H..  president.  Ohio  Bdlson  Co 
SchaTar.  O.  P,  Sdiafer.  Plynn  A  AsaocUtes 
Scherr.  JoMph   W..    Jr .    chairman.    Inter- 

Oeaan  Innumaaa  Oo. 

SchiUinff.    L.    B..    president,    the    Oerson 

Stewart  Coi^ 

Scbloaa.  BCUtoa  J.,  prealdent.  the  E   Kaiin  s 

Sons  Co. 

Setualdt.  Hanry  C,  president.  North  Amer- 
ican Coal  Corp.  „  _^    ,. 

Schrank.   H«ry    P..    president.    Selberllng 

Rubber  Co.  ..     □  k  . 

SetaumaetMr.  Carl  B..  president,  the  Schu- 
macher Co. 

aa(!^wlak.  MOatj'  Jr .  president,  Uedusa 
Portland  Oamant  C«. 

snaldlv.  PtMaUiB  E..  C  L  U.  Toledo 

Sherwln.  John.  Plckanda  Mather  ft  Co. 

BhooTllB.  J.  O,  prealdent.  the  Bauer  BrtM 

Co.  ^  ,  . 

BkMtfi,  BlHraid  W..  Jr  ,  president,  Oglebay 

Norton  Co.  ,  ^ 

BaAVh.  a.  ■-.  Jr..  prealdent,  the  Steel  Im- 
provement it  Porfe  Co 

Smith.   T.   W,   Jr..    president.    Sun    Rub- 
ber Co.  _^^      ^ 
Snyder.  *Jto  W..  execuUve  vice  prealdent. 

the  Overland  Corp.  ^  ^  rui 

Spahr.  Cbartoa  K  .  president.  SUndard  Oil 

%i^\'l^  A..  CiU  ,   the   Equitable  Llle 
Aaai^noa  8oe»^  ot  the  United  S^^jl 
Stark.  O.  P..  prealdent,  Hooalar  Engineer - 

*^t2*re.  P.  W..  Jr  .  president.  Steere  Enter- 

^^r^JomtOi  8..   Jr  ,    vice   president,   the 

Stewart.   Harry   B..   Jr  .    chairman.   Akron. 

Caaton  B  T pi  Railroad  Co. 

Stouffer.  VamoB.  chairman  and  prealdent 

Btouffar  Carp.  ^.  .^^ 

Stranahan.    R.    A.,    president.    Champion 

Spark  Pluv  Co.  „ , 

Stmad.  Jamea  J.,  president.  Lempco  Prod- 

uota,  Xbc 

Strohmaiar.   H.    O  ,   district    manager,    the 
OanaralTlraBBubharCo 

Strong.  O.  Gordon,  president,  the  Brush- 
Uoar*  Wawapapara.  Inc. 

Sutton.    D.    H..    esecutlve    director.    Ohio 
Public  Bxpandlture  CouncU. 

Taft.  duunw  P..  Cincinnati 

Thomas.  B.  D.,  president,  Battelle  Memo- 
rtal  Inatttuta.  ^     ^ 

Thomaa.    B.    J.    chairman,    the    Ooodyear 
Tlra  B  Bubbar  Oo. 

Tlllett.  J.  A.,  director.  Industrial  account- 
ing  Thompaon  Bamo  Wooldrldge,  Inc 

Tlmberman.  P.  C.  district  manager,  Allla- 
Chalman  Manufacturing  Co 

Tlmma.  W.  B..  Jr  .   president,    the  Tlmms 
Spring  Oo. 

Tlpplt,  Baaaal.  managing  partner.  E^rnst  B 
Ernst. 

Torley,  John  P..  Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Oo. 
Towaon.  S.  K..  Jr.,  president,  the  Elwell- 
Parker  Elaetrto  Oo. 

Turl)en.  Claude  P  .  chairman.  Merrill.  Tur- 
ben  4c  Oo..  Uie. 
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Turner.  Laurence  C  .  president,  the  Great 
Lakes  Towing  Co 

Underman.  P.  B  ,  president.  D&nnar  Press, 

Inc. 

Vlrden.  John  C.  chairman  of  the  board 
and  prealdent.   Eaton  Manufacturing  Co 

Voth,  Waller  P  .  president,  the  Akron 
Standard  Mold  Co. 

Wall.  J  )hn  H  .  general  tnifllo  manager. 
Republic  Steel  Corp 

Ward,  Ashley  P.  president.  Ward  Manu- 
facturing, Inc. 

Wean.  Raymond  J  .  Sr  .  president,  the 
Wean  Engineering  Co..  Inc 

Weatherhead.  Albert  J  ,  Jr  .  president,  the 
Weatherhcad  Co 

Weaver.  C    I.,  director,  Ohio  Puel  Gas  Co 

Weber.  John  A,  diviai  >n  manager,  the 
Ger.eral  Tire  .fc  Rubber  Co 

Weller,  Harry  D  .  vice  president,  marketing. 
White  Division.  White  Motor  Co 

White,  Robert  F  ,  president.  Robertson  Si.;n 
Co 

WlUey,  A    O  .  president,   the  Lubrizol  Corp 

Williams,  Clyde.  pret.lUent,  Clyde   WUllam.^ 

St  Co. 

Williams,  William  preoldenl,  .\kron  Cocs- 
Cola  BotUlng  Co 

Wlrtz,  Kenneth  U  ch.iirman.  the  EUectrU' 
Furnace  Co 

Witt.  J    C  .  president    the  Witt  Cornice  C<> 

Wolfe,  Pres^jn,  president,  the  Columbu.s 
Dlspa'-ch 

Wright.  J  D.  chairman  of  the  boeril. 
Thompson  Ram  i  Wooldndge.  Inc 

Young,  Uerrlck,  president.  Western  College 

Zimmer.  William  H.  president,  the  Cin- 
cinnati Gas  i  tlectrlc  Co 

OKLAHOMA 

Breene.  J  O  president,  Winona  Oil  Co 
of  Delaware 

Cren.'-haw  ,  Kirby  E  ,  president.  Cities  Serv- 
ice Oaa  Co 

Dew.   O     \'      Ford    MoUir   Co  ,    parts   depot 

Dil'.ard,  William,  president,  Brown-Dunkln 
Co 

Pry.  Arthur  R  ,  assistant  divisional  group 
manager,  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety of  the  United  States 

Kennedy,  Donald  S.  president,  Oklahoma 
Gas  &  Electric  Co 

Kldd,  Robert  L  ,  chairman  of  the  bo«rd. 
Cities  Service  Oil  Co 

McGee,  D  A  ,  president,  Kerr-McGee  Oil 
Industries.  Inc 

Price.  Harold  C     Jr  .  president.  H    C.  Price 

Co  ^ 

TaJlaferrc..  Paul  E  ,  president,   Sunray  DX 

Oil  Co 

Wertby.  O  H  president  3elsmos;raph  Serv- 
ice Corp 

Williams.     J^.hn     H.     president,     WUUams 

Eros     Co 

ORECXJS 

Adums.  C    F  .  president     the  Oregon  Bank 
Bailey,    Thomas    H..    president,    TUlamotjk 

Motor  Co 

Brandenthaler.      Anthony,      Burnt      River 

Lumber  Co. 

Brlggs,  C  A.,  Portland  dl&trict  uiansger. 
the  General  Tire  A.  Rubber  Co 

Bruno,  Thaddeus  B..  Portland. 

Carey,  Robert  R  .  Inland  Machinery. 

Chandler,  Robert  W  .  editor,  the  Bulletin 

Darby.  Herbert  J.,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager.  Mallwell  Envelope  Co 

Graham.  A   B  ,  partner.  Braley  A  Graham 

Gray  John  D  president.  Omark  Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

Hayes.  Edmiii.d  director.  United  States 
National  Bank 

Hill  Francis  F.  president.  Northwest  Nat- 
ural Gas  Co. 

Jaques.  Guy  E  .  president  Portland  Federal 
Savings  &  L<5an  Association 

Kane.  Harry  J  ,  Hnanclal  vice  prealdent. 
Georgia -Pacl He  Corp. 

Keller.  Ira  C  .  president.  Weatem  Kraft 
Oorp, 


Kerr,  Thomas,  president.  Kerr  Grain  Corp. 

Kolar,  E  J  .  president.  United  States  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Kuckenberg.  Henry,  president.  Kuckenberg 
Construction  Oo..  Inc. 

McCaalln.  Frank  E  ,  prealdent.  Oregon  Port- 
land Cement  Co 

McCallum.  Donald  V,  prealdent,  TlUe  & 
Trust  Co 

McKee.  Paul,  chairman,  Paclrtc  Power  & 
LlKht  Co 

MrKlnney     W.    Verne,   publisher.  Hlllsboro 

ArRU.s 

Montgomery.  Richard  G  .  Advertising  and 
Public  RehUlons  Co 

Pamplln.  Robert  B,  prealdent,  Georgl.i- 
Parlflc  Corp 

Plunkett,  Sam  O  ,  executive  secretary,  the 
Oregon  Apartment  House  Asaoclatlon,  Inc 

Reter.  Raymond  R  ,  Reter  Fruit  Co. 

Roberts,  J    R  .  president.  Roberta,  Inc 

Rogers,  WUlard  R  ,  president.  Rogers  Con- 
struction Co. 

Rossra.-\n,  Gene  W.  executive  director. 
Housing  Authority  of  Portland. 

Simpson.  Da\ld  B  ,  president,  Norrls,  Beggs 
ft  Simpson 

Sliite.  Fred  H  ,  general  partner,  Fred  H. 
Slate  Co  .  Oregon.  Ltd 

Stadelman.  George.  Stadelman  Fruit,  Inc. 

Stangler,  Robert  B  ,  Stangler  Bros. 

Swlgert,  Ernest  G  ,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Hyster  Co 

Stewart.  L    L  .  president,  Bohemia  Lumber 

Co 

Swindells,      William,      Willamette      Valley 

Lumber  Co 

Wilson,  Robert  B  .  president.  Warm  Springs 
Lumber  Co  ,  Inc 

Yaw,  W  P  ,  president,  Yaws  Top  Notch 
Restaurant 

PENNST1.V4NIA 

Agnew.  Frank  E.,  Jr  ,  chairman,  PltUburgh 
National  Bank. 

Armjur.  Frank.  Jr  ,  president,  H  J  Heinz 
Co 

Ayella.  Robert  J.  M  D  .  chief,  department 
of  radiology,  nuclear  medicine  and  oncology, 
J   C   Blair  Memorial  Hospital. 

Ball.  Russell  C  ,  Jr  ,  president.  Philadel- 
phia Gear  Corp. 

Barnard,  Boyd  T.,  prealdent,  Jackson- 
Cross  Co, 

Beck.  Carl  A  ,  president,  Charles  Beck  Ma- 
chine Corp. 

Beck,  Charles  E  ,  president.  Phllco  Corp. 

Beyer,  H.  Lloyd.  Jr..  president,  Edgcomb 
Steel  Co. 

BUtr,  Oliver,  B.  H   Dau  Co. 

Bliss.  L    G  ,  president,  Foote  Mineral  Co. 

Broden.  Edwin  R..  prealdent  and  chairman 
of  the  board.  3KF  Indiistrlea,  Inc. 

Brossard.  John  J  ,  president,  American  In- 
dustrial Life  Insurance  Co. 

Brown.  C   H  .  president.  Colonial  Assurance 

Co  _^ 

Brown     George    H  ,    Jr  .    president,    Glrard 

Trust  Com  Exchange  Bank. 

Budd,   E    G  ,   Jr  ,   president,   the    Budd   CO. 

Burltngame,  Gordon  M  ,  president.  Title 
Insurance   Corp    of   Pennsylvania. 

Busby,  Jack  K,  president,  Pennsylvania 
Power  &  Light  Co. 

Byrom,  Fletcher  L  .  president.  Koppers  Co., 
Inc 

Cannava,  Robert  E  ,  sales  promotion  man- 
ager, American  Industrial  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Carr.  D    J  .  plant  manager.  Corning  Glass 

Cheney,  F  E,  B.Udwln-Llma-Hamllton 
Corp 

Clark  Norman  E.  president.  First  Federal 
Savings  Sc  Loan  Association  of  New  Castle. 

Clark  W   E  ,  president.  Dravo  Corp. 

C.x>pcr,    Dougl.is   D,    ContlnenUl    Motors. 

Inc. 

Cixstello,    B.    R  ,    assistant    treasurer,   Bdg- 

comb  Steal  Oo. 

Cressman.  Louis  C.  comanager.  Smith, 
Barney  B  Oo. 
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CuUlgan.  Matthew  J.,  president,  the  Curtla 
Publishing  Co.  

Daroff,  Samuel  H  .  secretary  and  tr«a«ur«r, 
H    Darofi  &  Sons.  Inc.  

Dauler,  Lee  V.,  president,  NevUle  Oiemlcal 

'oilworth.  Everett  K.,  Patterson,  Crawford. 
.\rcnsberg  &  Dunn. 

Dintlno,  Sandy,  agency  supervlaor,  Ameri- 
can Industrial  Ufe  Insurance  Co. 

Douglass,  Alfred  E  ,  Jr.,  president,  Allen- 
•  iwn  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Drexler,  Joseph  J.,  vice  president.  Bdg- 
c,>mb  Steel  Co. 

Drumm,  Streuby  L.,  president.  West  Penn 

Power  Co.  ^      ^      _j 

Edgoomb,   Leslie,   chairman  of   the  board, 

Edgcomb  Steel  Co. 
Ellis,  Calvert  N.,  president,  Juniata  College. 
Evans,     Harold     G.,     president,    American 
Casualty  Oo. 

Feld,  Aaron  L  ,  agency  manager,  Shenan- 
doah Life  Insurance  Co. 

Penn,  Charles  V  ,  president,  Elliott  Co. 
Firestone,    Roger    S.,    president,    Plreetone 
Plastics  Co. 
FV>erderer,  Perclval  E.,  Philadelphia. 
Poulke,    William    G..   president.   Provident 
Tradesmen's  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Foy.  Fred  C,  chairman  of  the  botu^,  Kee- 
pers Co.,  Inc. 
Fuller,  Walter  D  ,  Walter  D.  Puller  Co. 
Gallagher,  Arthur  A  ,  president,  E.  A.  Gal- 
lagher &  Sons. 

Gerstell,  Robert  S  ,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co. 

GUlen,  Wilfred  D.,  president.  Bell  Trie- 
phone  Co.  of  Pennsylvania. 

GUmore,  G.  E  ,  ofHce  manager.  American 
Industrial  Life  Insurance  Oo. 

Glatfelter.  P.  H  ,  III,  president,  P.  H.  Glat- 
felter  Co. 

Gramley,  E.  T.,  president.  Milton  Bank  * 
Safe  Deposit  Co. 

Hall.  Noble,  general  manager  and  vice  presi- 
dent. The  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corp. 

Hallowell,  H.  Thomas,  Jr.,  president,  Stand- 
ard Pressed  Steel  Co. 

Hallowell,  Henry  R.,  partner.  Hallowell, 
Sulzberger,  Jenks,  Klrkland  &  Oo. 

Hanley,  E    J  ,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
president,  Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp. 
Herzoz.  Leonard  P.,  prealdent.  Nuclide  Corp. 
Hickok,  Daniel  H.,  president,  W,  O.  Hlckok 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Hodge,  Edwin.  Jr.,  chairman  and  president, 
Pittsburgh  Porglngs  Co. 

Homer,  A.  B  ,  chairman,  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co. 

Hunt,  David  M.,  David  M,  Hunt  Construc- 
tion Oo. 

Hanter,  Joel,  president,  Crucible  Steel  Co. 
of  America. 

Huston.  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  president.  Lukena 
Steel  Co. 

IngersoU,  C    Jared,  Philadelphia. 
Jackson,  W.  R..  president,  Plttsburgh-Dea 
Moines  Steel  Co. 
Jansen,  C.   B  ,  chairman,  Dravo  Corp. 
Kaiser.   Paul   R.,   president.  Tasty  Baking 
Co. 

Kelly,  William  P..  president,  the  First 
Pennsylvania  Banking  &  Trust  Co. 

King,  Ferris  A.,  regional  loan  supervlaor, 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States. 

Kraft,  Raymond  J  ,  director,  group  annui- 
ties, the  Equitable  Life  Asstirance  Society  of 
the  United  States. 

Kuebler,  Chester  A.,  president  and  general 
manager,   Unlflow  Manufacturing  Co. 

Lambert,  R.  B.,  general  manager,  Phllco 
Distributors.  Inc. 

Litchfield,  Lawrence,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

Lltvak,  Bernard,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Lit  Brotheirs. 

Lott.  John  F  ,  president.  Port  Duqueana 
Steel  Co. 

I.ouderback,  LewU  O.,  prealdent.  Loudar- 
b.ick  Transportation  CO. 


IiOT«,  George  H..  chairman,  Chrysler  Corp. 

Lynch.  Charles  McK..  Jr.,  partner,  Moore, 
Leonard  B  Lynch. 

Ifalona,  Jamea  F.,  president,  Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers  Association. 

Maroon.  Frank  L.,  president,  Duggan  & 
Marcon,  Inc. 

Markle,  Donald,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Jeddo  Highland  Coal  Co. 

JtCartln,  Edmund  P.,  president,  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co. 

Masland,  F,  E.,  in,  president,  C.  H.  Mas- 
land  B  Sons. 

Maxwell,  Allison  R.,  Jr.,  president,  Pitts- 
burgh Steel  Co. 

McCabe,  Thomas  B.,  chairman,  Scott  Paper 
Co. 

Mlllsop.   T.    E..    chairman,    National    Steel 

Corp. 

Nesbltt,  Harry  J.,  president,  John  J.  Nes- 

bltt.  Inc. 

Newburger,  Frank  L.,  Jr.,  partner,  New- 
burger  St  Co. 

Okie,  P.  W.,  president,  Bessemer  &  Lake 
Erie  Railroad. 

O'Neill.  P.  A.,  president.  Paper  Manufac- 
turers Co. 

Ostermayer,  Robert  W..  Sr.,  chairman  of 
the  botird,  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Chemical 
Corp. 

Palmer,  Frank  R.,  chairman,  the  Carpen- 
ter Steel  Co. 

Passell,  Leonard  D.,  partner,  Behrman  & 
PasseU. 

Plvlrotto,  Richard  R.,  president,  Joseph 
Home  Co. 

Potta,  Frederic  A.,  president,  the  Philadel- 
phia National  Bank. 

Rackley,  Frank  B.,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent, Jessop  Steel  Co. 

Ream,  Louis  M.,  Jr.,  financial  vice  presi- 
dent, the  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 

Reese,  Joseph  H.,  Jr.,  C.L.U.,  president,  J. 
H.  Reese,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Inc. 

RelUy,  R.  C,  Philadelphia  district  manager, 
the  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Robert,  George  A.,  president,  Vanadium- 
Alloys  Steel  Co. 

Roesch,  K.  A.,  vice  president.  Autocar  divi- 
sion, White  Motor  Co. 

Rowe,  R.  G.,  executive  vice  president, 
Stroud  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Rowland.  R.  W.,  president.  New  Castle  Re- 
fractorlea  Co. 

Schilling.  William  R.,  president  and  chair- 
man, William  Prlehofer  Banking  Co. 

SchmertB,  Robert  C,  president,  Cunning- 
ham Schmertz  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Schrelber,  Leon,  comanager.  Smith,  Barney 
BOO. 
Schwartz,  Walter  M.,  Jr.,  president,  Proctor- 

Sllez  Corp. 

Schrlber,  J.  M.,  senior  partner.  Singer, 
Deane  ft  Scrlbner. 

Shields,  R.  N.,  chairman  and  president, 
Plttabtirgh  &  West  Virginia  Railway. 

Shope,  R.  Wesley,  president,  Educators 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Silverman,  Samuel  S.,  president,  Slice  Cut 
Price  Stores,  Inc. 

Simpson,  Joseph  T..  chairman  and  presi- 
dent, Harsco  Corp. 

Small,  Clarence  B.,  Jr.,  general  manager. 
Bud  Small  Lincoln-Mercury. 

Smith,  Bradford.  Jr.,  president,  Insurance 
Co.  of  North  America. 

Smith,  OeolTrey  S.,  chairman,  Glrard  Trust 
Com  Exchange  Bank. 

Soracco,  William  E.,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Caputo-Soracco  Dodge,  Inc. 

Spears,  John  E.,  vice  president,  Koppers 
Co.,  Inc. 

Stein,  Lou.  president.  Pood  Fair  Stores. 

Btralth,  Lewis  E.,  president.  Castle  Rubber 
Co. 

Strotmeyer,  George  B.,  general  manager, 
Phllco  Distributors,  Inc. 

Struble,  L.  P,  Jr,  dlrectOT,  Union  Barge 
Une. 

Sweeney,  M.  J..  dUtrlct  manager,  the  Gen- 
ff«l  Tire  ft  Bubber  Co. 


Symes,  James  M.,  chairman,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Tracy,  Richard  H..  agency  manager,  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United   States. 

Tyson.  Charles  R.,  president.  Penn  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Wark.  W.  E.,  Jr.,  president,  Wark  &  Co, 

Weiss,  Max,  vice  president,  American  In- 
dustrial Life  Insurance  Co. 

Wertz,  D.  Frederick,  president,  Lycoming 
College. 

White,  John  B.,  John  B.  White,  Inc. 

Williams,  Everett  D.,  president,  S.  E.  Wil- 
liams Supply  Co. 

Wolstoncroft,  Herbert  C,  Jr.,  general  agent, 
Shenandoah  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Wood,  Harleston  R.,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  president,  Alan  Wood  Steel  Co. 

Woods,  William  J.,  chairman,  Pennsyl- 
vania Glass  Sand  Corp. 

Workman,  J.  E.,  president,  Latrobe  Steel 
Co. 

Yoh,  Harold  L.,  president,  Day  &  Zlmmer- 
mann,  Inc. 


RHODE     ISLAND 

Armltage,  Russell,  president  and  treasurer. 
Hi  Hat  Food  Producta.  

Bailey,  Glenn  W..  president,  ITT  Royal 
Electric  Corp. 

Barrows,  Fred  H.,  Jr.,  president.  Irons  & 
Russell  Co. 

Broadbent,  Elliot,  president,  Sayles  Finish- 
ing Plants,  Inc. 

Congdon,  Johns  H.,  II,  president  and  treas- 
urer, the  Congdon  &  Carpenter  Co. 

Curran,  John  R.,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  ITT  General  Controls,  Inc. 

Elliott,  G.  M.,  president  and  treasurer, 
Rhode  Island  TextUe  Co. 

Gilbane,  Thomas  P.,  president,  Ollbane 
Building  Co. 

Leonard,  E.  E.,  Jr.,  president  and  general 
manager,  H.  &  H.  Screw  Products  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Inc. 

Prltchard,  Edwin  G.,  president,  Waahburn 
Wire  Co. 

Rosa,  James  B.,  vice  president,  Puritan 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Thompson,  Rupa-t  C,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Textron,  Inc. 

Vlall,  Richmond,  board  chairman.  Mar- 
shall &  Williams  Corp. 

Watkins,  John  C.  A.,  president.  Providence 
Journal  Co. 

Williams,  Prank  O.  H.,  president,  Puritan 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

SOUTH  CABOLINA 

Barnes.  F.  S.,  president.  Rock  Hill  Tele- 
phone Co. 

Belknap,  P.  A.,  president  and  treasurer, 
Charleston  Rubber  Co. 

Cobb,  Talmadge  W.,  branch  manager,  Har- 
wlck  Standard  Chemical  Co. 

Daniel,  Charles  E.,  chairman,  Daniel  Con- 
struction Co. 

Hewell,  Marlon  M..  president.  Fidelity  Fed- 
eral Savings  ft  Loan  Association. 

Lott,  George  D.,  Jr.,  president.  Palmetto 
Quarries  Co. 

McEachern,  W.  W.,  president,  the  South 
Carolina  National  Bank. 

Montgomery,  Walter  S.,  president  and 
treasurer,  Spartan  Mills. 

Pickens,  J.  W.,  J.  W.  Pickens  Co. 

Wiggins,  A.  L.  M.,  chairman  of  the  board 
(retired),  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co. 

WUUams,  O.  W.,  president.  Farmers  Na- 
tional Life  Insvirance  Co. 

SOtTTH  DAKOTA 

Eggcr,  Albert  E.,  prealdent.  Egger  Steel  Co. 

Kellar,  Kenneth  C.  chief  coimsel.  Home- 
stake  Mining  Co. 

Kennedy.  Lester  B..  president,  Dakota  Steel 
&  Supply  Co. 

Schmltt,  Henry  J.,  editor  and  publisher, 
Aberdeen   Amerlcan-Newa. 

Sexauer,  B.  H.,  prealdent,  Sexaiwr  ft  Oo. 

Shoemaker,  Robert  H..  iMwldent.  Inter-Olty 
Bus  Lines,  Inc. 
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Alexazutor.  RkUcy,   president,   the  Second 
National  Bank. 

Biidces.    IjewU,    general    manager,    Pblloo 
Dlatrlbuton.  Inc. 

Bnuuklll,  K.  X..  dlatrlct  manager,  tbe  Gen- 
eral Tire  *  Rubber  Co. 

Buckman,  Stanley  J  .  prealdent.  Buckman 
Laboratory   Ino. 

Condon,  liartln  J.,  m,  prealdent.   Ameri- 
can Snuff  Oo. 

Cook.  Edward  W..   prealdent.  Cook  4k   Co  , 
Inc. 

Crelghton.  Wilbur  F..  Jr.,  president.  Poster 
ft  Crelghton  Co. 

DeOeorge,  J.  J.,  district  sales  manager.  Un- 
coln-Mercury  DiTlslon.  Ford  Motor  Co 

Dudley,    Ouilford,    Jr.,    president.    Life    & 
Casualty  Insurance  Co.  of  Tennessee. 

■artbman.  W.  W.,  president,  Toung  Timer 
Shoe  Co. 

Brerett,  Malons  J.,  general   agent.  Massa- 
chusetts Mutual  life  Insurance  Co. 

neming.    Bam    IC..    president.    Third    Na- 
tional Bank  In  Nashville. 

Pried,    Stanley    H.,    president,    B     Lowen- 
stsln  *  Bros.,  Inc. 

Prleraon.  J.  Burton,  president,  Dixie  Mer- 
oarlklngCa 

Gentry.  Psnton  A.  S..  president.  Southern 
Fire  ft  Casualty  Oo. 

Graham,    Bdward    W  .    president.    Jarman 
Shoe  Co. 

GregC87.    O.    Warren,    president.    General 
Adhealvas  ft  Cbsmical  Co. 

Hart,  F.  Donald,  president.  Temco.  Inc 
Hltt.  TraTls,   president.   Panncrs   National 
Bank. 

Howell,  Owsn.  president,  Plagg  Bros 
Irons.  Kenneth  H..  branch  manager.  Har- 
wlck  Standard  Chemical  Co. 

Jackson,  Willis,  CX.U.,  manager.  Shenan- 
doah Life  Xnsarance  Co. 

Jarman.   W.    liaxey,    chalnnan.    Genesco, 
Inc. 

Langstaff.  Oaorge.  Jr.,  president.  Charm 
Step  Shoes. 

Ma^Hoti   HMturt  J.,  chalnnan  of  the  board 

Bast  Tennasass  Packing  Co.  

Parsons.  O.  J.,  plant  manager,  ITT  Kellogg 
Telecommunications. 

Quick,  W.  Otegory.  president.  Klngsboro 
Mills. 

Etose,  Duks  J.,  president,  Johnston  ft  Mur- 
phy. 

Runyon.  P.  C,  president,  BeU  Bros.  Shoes. 
Sanders,  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  president,   Chas. 
J.  Sanders  Ca 

Turner,  Norflast,  chairman,  the  Plrst  Na- 
tional Bank  at  Memphis. 

Vaughn.  Houghton,  vice  president,  Genes- 
co, Inc. 

Wolfe.  R.  K.  depot  manger,  Memphis  parts 
depot.  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Wright.  J.  B.,  Tice  president  and  general 
manager,  Klngqxnt  Utilities,  Inc. 

nZAB 

Alcorn,  C.  W.,  vice  chairman  of  board. 
Falcon  Seaboard  Drilling  Co. 

Anfln,  R.  R.,  consultant,  dealer  community 
relations  department.  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Aston,  Jamas  W.,  president,  Republic  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Dallas. 

Attrldge.  Thomas  J.,  manager,  southwest- 
ern department,  the  Eq\iltable  Life  Assur- 
ance Sodaty  of  the  United  States. 

Ball.  IffUDCSr  T..  president,  Sabine  Towing 
ft  Transportation  Co.,  Inc. 

Beard,  Charles  B.,  president,  Branlff  In- 
ternational Airways. 

Beaslsy.  Tbaodore  P.,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  ehlaf  executive  officer,  Republic 
National  life  Insurance  Co. 

Bclssner.  Henry  M..  president,  Maroney, 
Belssner  ft  Co..  Inc. 

Betts,  I.  P..  president,  the  American  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Beaumont. 

Bond,  Lawla  H..  president,  the  Fort  Worth 
National  Baak. 

Bond.  Roland  S..  president.  Bond  OU  Corp. 


Brachman,  Malcolm  K.,  president.  Pioneer 
American  Insurance  Co. 

Brinson,  H.  Keith,  C  L  U.,  general  man- 
ager, ( Fort  Worth ) .  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Co. 

Burrow,  Harold,  president.  Tennessee  Gas 
Transmission  Co 

Campbell.  Raymond.  Jr  .  C.L  U  .  general 
agent,  Massachusetts  Mutual  Ufe  Insurance 
Co. 

Coleman.  Albert  S  ,  Coleman  ft  Rolfe 
Crow.  Trammell.  Dallas 

Dewar,  H  H  ,  partner,  Dewar,  BobertAori 
<Sf  Pancoaat. 

Dillon,  Robert,  aaslatant  plant  manager. 
Union  Carbide  Chemicals  Co 

Doell,  James  E  .  manager  (MldUnd)  ,  Great 
National  Life  Insurance  Co 

Doell.  Oscar  T.  CLU,  manager  (Austin). 
Great  National  Life  Insurance  Co 

Dunn,  J  H  .  chairman  of  the  board,  the 
Shamrock  Oil  &  Gas  Corp 

Elkins.  J  A  ,  Jr  ,  president  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Hou-ston 

Ellis.  Sydney  T  ,  president,  Petro-Tex 
Chemical  Corp. 

Fata,  Prank  F  .  C  1.  U  ,  agency  manager,  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States. 

Plsher,  Gordon  H  .  preeldent.  General  Min- 
erals. 

Foley.  Charles  L  .  vice  prealdent.  Plrst 
Mortgage  Co.  of  Houston,  Inc. 

Fraley,  Jeff  J  .  agency  manager,  the  Equita- 
ble Life  Assurance  St>clety  of  the  United 
States. 

Pulton.  Royce  H  .  president.  R  H  Pulton 
Co. 

Goebel.  Theodore  R  .  consultant.  Colum- 
bian Carbon  Co 

Goldston,  W   J  .  Goldston  Oil  Corp 
Gray,  John  E  .  president,  Plrst  Security  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Beaumont 

Green,  E  L  .  Jr  .  vice  president,  Cabot 
Corp. 

Greer.  S  Marcus,  president,  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Houston 

Griffith,  John  M  .  president,  the  City  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Haggerty,  P  E  .  president,  Texas  Instru- 
ments. Inc. 

Hamm.  W  Dow,  vice  president,  producing, 
the  AUantlc  Refining  Co. 

Harrington.  W  O  .  president.  C  &  H 
Transportation  Co  .  Inc. 

Harris,  H.  C,  Jr.,  assistant  vice  president, 
producing,  the  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 

Harris.  John  W  .  chairman.  First  Hutch- 
Ings-Sealy  National  Bank. 

Hay.  Stephen  J  .  chairman.  Great  National 
Life  Insurance  Co 

Hemmlck.  Robert  S.  CLU,  general  agent. 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 

Hester,  Talmage  A.  Oklahoma  Pipeline 
Constructors. 

Howell.  John  E  ,  director,  Monsanto  Chem- 
ical Co. 

Huchton.  Paul  J  ,  president,  the  First  Title 
Insurance  Co. 

Jessee.  CllfTord  F  ,  Dallas. 
Jonsson.  John  E  .  chairman.  Texas  Instru- 
ments. Inc. 

King.  H.  B  ,  regional  sales  manager.  Ford 
Division  of  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Knapp,  Alfred  J  ,  president.  Fannin  Bank 
Knight,   Harland   L  .  president.  Southwest 
Indemnity  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Korsmo.  H.  J  .  factory  manager,  the  Gen- 
eral Tire  ft  Rubber  Co. 

Kyger,  Murray,  president,  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Fort  Worth 

Lanotte,  Loyd  M  ,  president,  TIME  Freight, 

Inc. 

Lawrence.  John,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Dresser  Industries,  Inc 

Lay.  Herman  W.,  chairman,  executive  com- 
mittee, Frlto-Lay,  Inc. 

Leach,  Ed  C  ,  president.  Jack  Tar  Hotels. 

Lockwood.  Lee.  director.  Farm  and  Home 
Savings  ft  Loan  Association. 

Lynch.  John  F.  senior  vice  president. 
Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp. 


Lynch.  W  W  .  president.  Texas  Power  A 
Light  Co. 

MacNaughton,  Lewis  W  .  DeGolyer  ft  Mac- 
Naughton. 

Marcus.  Stanley,  president,  Nelman- 
Marcus. 

Marshall.  J    Howard,  Houston. 

Martin,  Darroll  M  ,  general  manager  (Dal- 
las), New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Martin,  Joe  R  ,  president,  Martin  Sprocket 
and  Gear,  Inc. 

Matkln.  George  G,  president,  the  State 
National  Bank  of  El  Paso. 

McCarthy,  John  P  .  district  manager,  the 
General  Tire  ft    Rubber  Co. 

McCreless.  S  E  ,  president,  American  Hos- 
pital «£  Life  of  San  Antonio. 

McCuUoch.  Robert,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer,  Llng- 
Temco-Vought,  Inc. 

McLean,  J  W  .  prealdent,  Texas  National 
Bank  of  Houston 

McNeese,  A  G  .  Jr  .  president,  Bank  of  the 
Southwest. 

Murdock.  E  C  ,  Jr  ,  district  manager.  Great 
National  Bank  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Nelson,  Strauder  G  .  president.  Scobey 
Fireproof  Storage  Co 

Oakes,  Barry  L  ,  president.  Republic  Na- 
tional Life  Insurance  Co. 

Odom.  J    M  .  Austin 

Overton,  William  Ward,  Jr  ,  chairman  anJ 
president,  Texas  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Parker,  Wesby  R  .  chairman  and  president, 
Dr    Pepper  Co. 

Patterson.  V.  P  ,  president,  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  AmarlUo. 

Penrtjse.  Neville  G  ,  Port  Worth. 

Pltzer,  P   W..  Jr  ,  Independent  oil  operator 

F>aynor,  W  J  ,  manager.  Life  Department. 
Key-Rhoades  &  Jenkins. 

Riley,  J.  Michael,  president.  Transport  In- 
surance Co. 

Roelnskl,  B  A  ,  plant  manager,  the  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co 

Rotan,    Edward,    partner.    Rotan.    Mosle    ft 

Co. 

Rupe  D  Gordon,  president.  Dallas  Rupe  & 
Son.  Inc. 

Sawtelle,  George,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Klrby  Petroleum  Co. 

Schaehllng,  F.  W.,  regional  loan  Bup>ervlsor, 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  SUtee. 

Sines,  Bernard  S  ,  vice  president,  Southern 
Pacific  Co. 

Sontag,  H  R  ,  plant  manager,  the  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Sterling.  W.  Dawson,  president.  South- 
western Life  Insurance  Co. 

Stevens.  E.  M  .  president.  Great  Western 
Loan  ft  Trust  Co. 

Stewart.  W.  L,  president,  Wert  Brook 
Thompson  Holding  Corp 

Sullivan,  Howard,  plant  manager.  Ford 
Motor  Co. 

Symonds,  Gardiner,  chairman,  Tennessee 
Gas  Transmission  Co. 

Tallent,  Jimmy  A.,  branch  manager.  Great 
National  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Tellepsen,  Howard  T  ,  president.  Tellepsen 
Construction  Co. 

Templeton.  J.  B  .  president,  Austin  Bridge 
Co. 

Thwlng,  R.  C  ,  president.  Lloyd  W.  Rich- 
ardson Construction  Co. 

Towledge.  George  L..  bonding  manager, 
Dallas  branch.  Reliance  Standard  Insurance 
Group. 

True.  L.  H  .  president.  Magnolia  Pipe  Line 

Co. 

Vaughn.  Jack  C  .  president,  Vaughn  Petro- 
leum. Inc. 

Wall,  C.  I  .  president.  Pioneer  Natural  Gas 
Co 

Wallace,  P.  J  .  plant  manager,  the  General 
Tire  ft  Rubber  Co. 

Welchsel,  Carl  C.  president.  Great  National 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Wlndfohr,  R.  F  ,  Fort  Worth. 
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Winters.  W.  G.,  Sr..  president,  Texas  Tele- 
phone ft  Telegraph  Co. 

Wolff.  W.  A.,  president.  Oil  Center  Tool  Di- 
vision. FMC  Corp. 

Zachry,  H.  B.,  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board.  H.  B.  Zachry  Co. 

tTTAH 

Aiiberg,  Eric  C,  vice  president  and  general 
manager,  the  Mountain  States  Telephone  ft 
Telegraph  Co. 

Arnold.  R.  L..  Arnold  Machinery  Co.,  Inc. 

Badger.  A.  J.,  regional  manager,  American 
Oil  Co. 

Bennett,  Harold  H..  president.  Zions  Coop- 
er.itlve  Mercantile  Institution. 

Black.  L.  F..  manager.  Utah  operations,  Co- 
lumbia-Geneva Steel  Division. 

Browning.  Frank  M.,  president.  Bank  of 
Utah. 

Carter,  R.  S.,  president,  IntersUte  Motor 
Lines,  Inc. 

Dye,  M   L  ,  president.  First  Federal  Savings 

4-  Loan. 

Eccles.  Wlllard  L  ,  vice  president.  First  Se- 
curity Corp. 

Fldlear.  M.  M  ,  president  Mountain  Fuel 
Supply  Co. 

Freed.  Charles  C,  president.  Freed  Motor 

Co. 

Gibbons,  J.  P..  president,  Gibbons  ft  Reed 
Co 

Hogle,  James  E  ,  managing  partner,  J.  A. 
Hogle  &  Co. 

Holt,  Reed  E  ,  president.  Walker  Bank  & 
Trust  Co. 

Horman.  S  M.,  president,  Horman  Con- 
struction Co. 

Hutchinson.  P.  H..  retired  operating  official. 
Giirfleld  Chemical  Co. 

Kelly,  Lincoln  G.,  certified  public  ac- 
countant 

Kennedy,  Walker,  president.  Liberty  Fuel 
Co 

Klhtle,  Percy  H  ,  treasurer.  Western  Rock 
Bit  Manufacturing  Co. 

Knight,  Rey  N  ,  division  manager,  the  Equi- 
table Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United 
States. 

Leete,  J.  J  .  division  manager,  Sperry  Utah 
Co. 

Love.  Douglas  W..  president,  Utah-Idaho 
Su^ar  Co. 

Naughton,  Edward  M..  president,  Utah 
Power  ft  Light  Co. 

O'Connor,  William  J.,  chairman,  president, 
and  general  manager.  Independent  Coal  U 
Coke  Co. 

Peterson.  K.  M.,  depot  controller.  Salt  Lake 

City  Parts  Depot,  Ford  Division,  Ford  Motor 

Co. 

Potts.  John  T..  president,  the  Oaligher  Co. 

Purcell.  P.  J.,  president,  Continental  Agency 

Co. 

Rosenblatt,  Joseph,  president,  the  Bimco 
Corp. 

Sill.  Sterling  W..  C.L.U..  inspector  of  agen- 
da (Salt  Lake  City).  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Co. 

Strike.  N.  L..  AJax  Preeses. 
Wardlaw.   Frank   A.,   Jr..   director.  Walker 
Bank  ft  Trust  Co. 

Winder.  George,  manager  and  partner. 
Winder  Dairy  Co. 

VXRMONT 

Ballou.  Paul  H.,  chairman  of  the  hO€U^, 
Vermont  National  and  Savings  Bank. 

Bulk.  C.  C.  Ill,  president  and  treasurer, 
Champlaln  Container  ft  Box  Corp. 

England,  Heber  G..  president,  Jones  Bros. 
Co..  Inc. 

Hall.  W.  L.,  plant  manager,  the  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Lewis.  Samuel  A.,  president,  Robertson 
Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

Whltmore.  H.  H..  president,  Jones  ft  Lam- 
son  Machine  Co. 

VntOINIA 

Albergotti,  E.  R.,  Roanoke. 
Alfrlend,  John  S.,  chalnnan,  Virginia  Na- 
tional Bank. 


Arden,  T.  T..  president,  Robertehaw  Con- 
trols Co. 

Bear,  Clay  F..  president,  Double  Envelope 

Corp. 

Bramble.  A.  L.,  Jr..  agency  manager, 
ShenandocOi  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Bumette,  O.  S.,  loan  supervisor,  residential 
mortgage  department,  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States. 

Clark,  Norvon.  president.  Wise  Construc- 
tion Co.,  Inc. 

Clement,  G.  Prank,  president,  Shenandoah 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

Cookson,  A.  E.,  vice  president  and  general 
manager,  ITT  Intelcom,  Inc. 

DUlard,  David  H.,  chairman,  Old  Dominion 
Box  Co. 

Easley,  James  S.,  South  Boston. 
Pord,  Thomas  A.,  agency  manager,  Shenan- 
doah Ufe  Insurance  Co. 

Gardner,  Joe  Hume,  president,  Bingham, 
Taylor  ft  Co. 

Gills,    J.    P.,    vice    president    and    general 
manager,  Appalachian  Power  Co. 
Gottwald,  P.  D..  Sr.,  Ethyl  Corp. 
Hagan.  John  C,  m.  Mason  Hagen  i  Co. 
Hofhelmer,  H.  C,  U.  chairman.  Southern 
Materials  Co..  Inc. 

HoUoway,  Benjamin  D.,  supervisor,  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States. 

Houser,  Theodore  V..  Fredericksburg. 
Hyde,  Edwin,  president,  Miller  &  Rhoads 
DepMtftment  Store. 

Leftwlch,  Richard  S.,  vice  president,  law. 
Shenandoah  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Lemmon,  Wlllard  L.,  Marlon. 
Lockrldge,  Robert  S.,  president,  Craddock- 
Terry  Shoe  Corp. 

Lynch,  W.  E.,  manager,  Virginia  parts  de- 
pot, Pord  division.  Ford  Motor  Co. 

McVeigh,  Norman  R.,  treasurer,  Mlck-or- 
Mack  Stores  Co.,  Inc. 

Navas,  Stanley  R.,  president,  Concrete 
Pipe  ft  Products  Co..  Inc. 

Neuhoff.  Lorenz.  Jr.,  president,  Valleydale 
Packers,  Inc. 

Noland,  Lloyd  U.,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Noland  Co.,  Inc. 

Ould,  Edward  H.,  president,  the  Plrst  Na- 
tional Exchange  Bank  of  Virginia.    

Peters,  John  A.,  plant  manager,  ITT  Elec- 
tron Tube  Division. 

RawUngB.  George  C.  president.  Lawyers 
Title  Insurance  Corp. 

Reynolds.  Richard  S..  Jr..  president.  Reyn- 
olds Metals  Co. 

Roper.  John  L.,  IT,  president  and  general 
manager,    Norfolk    Shipbuilding    &    Drydock 

Corp. 

Rutherford,  Julian  H.,  Jr.,  Roanoke. 

Saunders.  Stuart  T.,  president.  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway  Co. 

SchWarzschlld,  W.  Harry,  Jr.,  president,  the 
Central    National   Bank   of   Richmond. 

Strader,  Ludwell  A.,  president,  Strader  & 
Co.,  Inc. 

Thompson,  Raymond  L.,  manager,  Shenan- 
doah Llf e  Ins\u*ance  Co. 

Tusing,  Joseph  M.,  president.  Tuslng  Fi- 
nance Co.,  Inc. 

Will,  Erwin  H.,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Virginia  Electric  Power  Co. 

Wyatt,  John  M.,  Ill,  president,  Wyatt- 
Cornlck.  Inc. 

WASHINGTON 

Baird.  Harold  L.,  chairman  of  the  board. 
United  Pacific  Insurance  Co. 

Bes,  Nick,  chairman  of  the  board.  West 
Coast  Airlines.  Inc. 

Cain,  Charles  Y..  Hooker  Chemical  Corp. 

Carlson.  Edward  E.,  president.  Western 
International  Hotels.  Inc. 

Chase.  Goodwin,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  president,  National  Bank  of  Washington. 

Comstock.  George  K..  president.  Electrical 
Products  Consolidated. 

Davenny,  P.  O.,  cashier  (Spokane),  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Company  of  the 
United  States. 


Day.  Hollis,  president,  Day's  Tailor-d 
Clothing,  Inc. 

Dederer,  Michael,  president,  the  Seattle 
Fur  Exchange. 

Foss,  Henry  O.,  president.  Foes  Launch  ft 
Tug  Co. 

Gilpin,  J.  H.,  Northwest  Chair  Co. 

Gleed,  Thomas  F..  chairman,  fi^nance 
committee.  Simp>8on  Timber  Co. 

Green,  Joshua,  Jr.,  chairman,  Peoples  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington. 

Grimes,  Ralph  E  ,  C.L.U.,  agency  manager, 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States. 

Hull,  W.  Y.,  president.  North  Pacific  Bank 
Note  Co. 

Haselton,    William    R.,    vice   president,    St. 

Regis  Paper  Co. 

Jenkins,  William  M.,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Seattle-First  National  Bank. 

Jenklnson,  R.  W.,  plant  manager,  the  Good- 
year Tire  ft  Rubber  Co. 

Landon,  L.   Evert,   president.  Nalley's  Inc. 
Llndberg.     W.     H.,     president.     Standard 
Grocery  Co. 

Long,   Joe  L.,  Jr.,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager.  Atlas  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Martlnac,  J.  S.,  J.  M.  Martinac  Shipbuild- 
ing Co. 

Nolan,  Joseph  E.,  executive  vice  president, 
Weyerhaeuser  Co. 

O'Brien,  Robert  D.,  president.  Pacific  Car 
ft  Foundry  Co. 

Polansky,  Robert,  resident  manager.  Inor- 
ganic Chemicals  Division,  FMC  Corp. 

Reed,  William,  chairman,  Simpson  Timber 
Co. 

Richmond.  Volney.  Jr..  president,  Northern 
Commercial  Co. 

Robinson.  Klnsey  M.,  chairman,  Washing- 
ton Water  Power  Co. 

Schmidt,  Adolph  D..  Jr.,  president,  Olympia 
Brewing  Co. 

Shanor,  Richard  E.,  general  nuinager 
( Belle vue).  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Skinner,  David  E.,  president,  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Co. 

Street.  William  S.,  president.  United  Pacific 
Corp. 

Strom,  Arne,  Tacoma  Boatbuilding  Co.. 
Inc. 

Thorpe,  Robert  M.,  president,  Educators 
Maniifacturing  Co. 

Tinker,  Dow  H.,  division  manager,  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States. 

Win,  James  W.,  president,  Tam  Englnering 
Corp. 

Williams,  Luke,  president.  American  Sign  ft 
Indicator  Corp. 

Williams,  Walter,  chairman.  Continental, 
Inc. 


WEST  VIKGINIA 

Amsbury,  L.  B.,  Amsbury  ft  Johnson. 

Anderson,  William  B.,  president,  the  An- 
derson-Newcomb  Co. 

Bannerot,  Fred  G.,  Jr.,  president,  Elk  Re- 
fining Co. 

Bloch,   Thomas    M.,    president,    the   Bloch 
Bros.  Tobacco  Co. 

Boggs.  K.  C,  Minter  Homes  Corp. 

Buechner,  Robert  F.,  Ravenswood. 

Caperton,   S.   Austin,   Sr.,   president.   Slab 
Fork  Coal  Co. 

Carlson,  Oka,  plant  manger,  the  Goodyear 
Tire  ft  Rubber  Co. 

Cogswell,  F.  A.,  plant  manager,  American 
Cyanamld  Co. 

Diddle,   D.   Sterling,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent, the  Guaranty  National  Bank. 

Elphlck,    NeU    C,    area  resident   manager. 
FMC  Corp. 

Ensign,  Darwin  A.,  president.  Ensign  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Fields,  John  R..  president,  Logan  ft  Kan- 
awha Coal  Co.,  Inc. 

Pish,  J.  T.,  Logan. 

Hansbarger,  J.  C.  manager,  Charleston  Di- 
vision. Appalachian  Power  Co. 

Hleronymvis,  R.  C.  South  Charleston. 
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Hlnkl*.  PMOtl.  prwklent,  the  ChArleston  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Jackaen.  a«ant*>  Clarksburg- 

Jamaa.  tl  iiaal  K.,  Cbarleaton. 

Jonaa.  WUbur  B..  prealdant  and  general 
manaear,  Stona  *  Tbocnaa. 

McTbanla,  A.  W..  prealdent.  Acme  Llma- 
atona  Co. 

PhUllpa.  Jamaa  8..  prealdent.  United  Fuel 

Oaa  Oo. 

SalTatl,  Baymond  K..  chairman.  Island 
Creek  Coal  Oo. 

Shell,  Barnard.  Jr  .  prceldent.  Ouyan  Ma- 
chinery Co. 

Steele,  WUUam  A.,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent. Whaallnc  Steal  Corp. 

Stewart.  W.  J.,  vice  president  and  general 
manager,  Whaallng  Blectrlc  Co. 

Tlemey,  Laurence  8..  Jr..  president,  Eastern 
Coal  Corp. 

Warden,  Banry  P..  Bluefleld. 

Wehrle.  H.  B..  prealdent,  McJunktn  Corp 

Wlaaman.  Marra.  secretary.  West  Virginia 
Manufaeturen  Aaaoclatlon. 

WiaCONSIN 

Caraon.  K.  8..  division  manager.  Bolens 
DlTlalon.  FMO  Corp. 

Dahlman.  John  H..  president.  Dahlman 
Conatmettaa  Oo. 

Doatal,  Ctkarlaa  L.,  prealdent,  Thllmany 
Pulp  *  Paper  Oo. 

Klkel,  Cbarlaa  P.,  Jr.,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Con*  Mutual  Insurance  Society. 

Paude.  C.  W..  president,  Cramer-Krasselt 
Co. 

Pranke.  Harold  A.,  president,  the  Milwau- 
kee Co. 

OUbert,  Barlow  D  .  general  manager  (Mil- 
waukee), Haw  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Hamilton.  Bobart  L.,  president,  the  Du- 
more  Co. 

Johnston.  Keith  C.  president.  Robert  A. 
Johnston  Oo. 

Kenny,  Dalbart  J.,  prealdent.  B.  C.  Zlegler 
h  Co. 

Kraut,  Ralph  J.,  president,  Olddlngs  & 
Lewla  Uachlna  Tool  Oo. 

Krueger.  Arch  8..  president.  Alwln  Manu- 
factxuing  Oo. 

Lenfeatay.  Prederlck  J  .  president.  P  Hur- 
but  Co. 

Nelson.  William  J..  Jr  .  Milwaukee. 

Packard.  Howard  M..  president.  8.  C.  John- 
aon  tt  Son.  X&c 

Rlchtar.  Oacar  A.,  president,  A.  M.  Rlchter 
Sons  Co. 

Rlnkle,  John  R.,  general  agent.  Massachu- 
setts liCutual  LlXe  Insurance  Co 

Schwalanbarg.  Annand,  the  Central  Oa- 
rage,  Inc. 

Silverman.  Albert  A.,  president,  Vllter 
Manufacturlnff  Corp. 

Slmpaon.  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  president.  First 
Wisconsin  National  Bank  of  Milwaukee. 

Smith,  L.  B..  prealdent.  A.  O.  Smith  Corp 

Stevenaon.  B.  8..  president.  Allls-Chalmers 
Manufaeturing  Co. 

Sweltaar.  J.  M.,  president.  Employers  Mu- 
tual Liability  Insurance  Co.  of  Wisconsin. 

Vermillion,  Richards  D..  Smith.  Biumey  & 
Co. 

Wandinc  Lse,  agency  manager,  the  Equi- 
table Life  AflBurance  Society  of  the  United 
Btatea. 

WTOICINO 

Correll,  Don.  prealdent.  Old  Faithful  Ufe 
Insurance  Oo. 

Plahar.  M.  B..  prealdent,  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Laiamle. 

tT^r»h«l»Wi,  Charles  F,  president,  Slouz 
Oil  Co. 

Hofmann.  R.  J.,  president,  American  Na- 
tional Bank. 

King,  Jaekaon  P.,  president.  First  National 
Bank  of  Caspar. 

ruarro  axco 
Goodner,  W.  W.,  prealdent,  Atlantic  South- 
em  inauranea  Oo. 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  gentlemen 
met  here  today  and  most  ol  them — I 
would  say  that  all  of  them — are  dlatln- 
guished  members  of  their  communities. 
They  met  In  connection  with  the  delib- 
erations which  have  been  going  on  in  the 
Congress — principally,  of  course,  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  con- 
nection with  the  necessity  for  a  tax  re- 
duction this  year.  I  might  say  that  co- 
incidentally — and  it  was  coincidental — 
the  committee  completed  its  work  on  this 
proposed  llglslation  today  and  reported 
the  bill  to  the  floor  by  a  vote  of  15  to  8, 
if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  far-reaching  bills  that  has 
ever  been  proposed.  It  carries  with  It.  If 
enacted,  the  largest  tax  reduction  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  totaling  in 
the  period  of  its  operation  over  2  years. 
or  24  months,  a  total  of  something  over 
$11  billion,  or  $11. 2  billion,  I  think  is  more 
or  less  the  exact  figure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  reduction  is  distrib- 
uted about  18  5  billion  to  Individual  tax- 
payers on  a  graduated  b&sis.  The  rest 
of  it  will  go  to  the  business  enterprises 
of  the  United  States  and.  again,  on  a 
basis  which  gives  some  preference  to  the 
smaller,  more  independent  business 
establishments  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  people  have 
taken  exception  to  the  activities  of  this 
business  committee  which  has  been 
working  in  behalf  of  this  bill.  I  think 
that  all  of  our  citizens,  regardless  of  what 
segment  of  society  from  which  they  may 
come,  whether  it  be  busmess,  labor,  agri- 
culture or  whomever  it  may  be,  have  the 
right  to  petition  Congress,  and  I  am  glad 
these  gentlemen  came  here  today.  I 
understand  that  the  President  made  a 
very  splendid  address  to  the  group.  Be- 
cause of  the  activities  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  activity  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  this  afternoon  I 
was  not  able  to  be  present.  But  I  was 
very  much  interested,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a 
resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the 
committee,  and  if  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  PucinskiI  will  bear  with 
me  for  a  few  more  minutes,  I  would  like 
to  read  that  resolution  in  full: 

(The  following  statement  was  approved  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Business 
Committee  for  Tax  Reduction  In  1903  at  a 
meeting  In  Washington.  DC  ,  Tuesday.  Sep- 
tember 10. 19«3  ) 

In  the  past  several  days,  members  of  your 
executive  committee  and  many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  business  committee  have  received 
letters  from  several  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  relative  to  the  tax  measure 
currently  before  that  committee. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  is  no  longer 
before  the  committee  The  committee 
has  reported  it. 

These  letters  generally  similar  In  nature, 
question  the  wisdom  of  tax  reduction  In 
1&63  In  view  of  anticipated  continuing 
deficits.  They  also  questUin  whether  or  ni>t 
the  Congress  and  the  iidmlnlstratlou  nre 
adhering   to   rigid   spending   discipline 

Your  executive  committee  has  examined 
these  letters  and  welcomes  the  opportunity 
to   address    Itself   to   these   questions 

We  would  first  like  to  comment  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  are  adhering  to  rigid 
spending  discipline  From  Its  Inception, 
the  bvislness  committee  In  Its  statement  of 


principles  has  Insisted  that  "economies  In 
and  prudent  control  of  Federal  expenditures" 
are  essential  and  that  "failure  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  and  the  admlnUtratlon  to 
establish  and  adhere  to  rigid  expenditure 
discipline  could  well  negate  the  good 
emanating  from  tax  reduction."  In  addition, 
on  May  28,  your  executive  committee  stated 
•The  committee  believes  that  a  reduction 
In  the  1964  budget  Is  rea.sonable  and  practl- 
c;ible.  F\uthermore,  It  believes  there  Is  no 
8ltu.atlon  foreseeable  which  woxild  neces.sarlly 
require  the  1965  and  1966  budgets  to  Increase 
over  that  proposed  for  1964." 

We  reaffirm  these  views. 

Federal  expenditures  are.  of  course,  a  Joint 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  in  appropriat- 
ing money  and  the  administration  In  Its  ex- 
penditure We  have  been  heartened  In  re- 
cent months  at  tangible  evidence  that  Con- 
gress Is  reducing  appropriations  so  that  ex- 
penditures can  be  held  In  check.  I^rther- 
more.  President  Kennedy  in  his  letter  of 
August  19  to  Representative  Wilbui  Mills, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
slates  ■  •  •  •  tax  reduction  must  also, 
therefore,  be  accompanied  by  the  exercise  of 
an  even  tighter  rein  on  Federal  expenditures, 
limiting  outlays  to  only  those  expenditures 
which  meet  strict  criteria  of  national  need  ' 

We.  therefore,  believe  it  possible  to  hold 
Federal  expenditures  In  fiscal  1864  below  the 
level  set  forth  In  the  budget  this  January. 
We  believe  this  would  have  been  Impossible 
without  the  current  pressures  for  economies 
generated  by  a  proposed  tax  reduction.  We 
urge  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
to  work  Jointly  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  tax 
reduction  In  1963  In  view  of  anticipated  con- 
tinuing deficits  The  deficits  in  recent  years 
have,  in  large  part,  been  the  product  of  the 
failure  of  our  economy  to  achieve  \t»  full 
potential  because  of  the  burden  of  oppressive 
Individual  and  corporate  Ux  rates.  If  un- 
employment Is  to  be  reduced,  If  Idle  plant 
Is  to  be  put  Into  production,  and  If  we  are 
U)  achieve  meaningful  long  term  economic 
growth,  individual  and  corporate  rates  must 
be  reduced. 

We  recognize  that  tax  reduction  In  the 
magnitude  contemplated  by  the  measure  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  add 
temporarily  to  an  otherwise  exUtlng  deficit 
However,  we  believe  that  additional  Income 
flowing  from  the  tax  cut  will  bring  the 
budpet  into  a  position  of  balance  signifi- 
cantly sooner  than  If  there  were  no  tax  cut 
at  all 

We  commend  these  Members  of  Congress 
for  their  concern  and  urge  them  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  assure  expenditure  control 
We  also  sincerely  urge  them  to  recorislder 
their  position  and  to  work  aggressively  for 
the  piissage  of  a  tax  reduction  as  soon  as 
possible  In   1963 

I  should  only  like  to  add  that,  in  my 
judgment,  the  President  not  only  in  this 
proposed  bill  but  in  a  bill  which  we 
passed  last  year  has  recommended  to  the 
country  measures  which  have  got  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  business  community. 
I  hear  all  this  talk  about  the  adminis- 
tration being  antibusiness.  yet  when  you 
look  about  you  see  evidence  so  contrary 
to  that  assertion  It  is  hard  for  me  to 
understand  how  anyone  In  good  con- 
.science  can  make  these  charges. 

Last  week  the  stock  market  in  the 
United  States  reached  the  highest  point 
in  its  whole  history.  This  means  1929, 
1947,  1948,  the  years  through  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  and  so  on.  In 
addition  to  that,  corporate  profits  are 
higher  than  they  have  ever  been.  There 
Is  more  employment  than  we  have  ever 
had      I  do  not  make  this  statement  to 
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say  we  have  done  enough.    I  say  it  in 
the  spirit  that  we  have  not  done  enough. 
Mr.    AYRES.     Mr.    Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  can  enlighten  us 
with  the  unemployment  figures  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  picture? 

Mr.   BOGOS.     Yes.    The  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  dropped  from  fl.7  percent 
to  5.5  percent,  if  my  figures  are  correct. 
The  point  is  there  is  too  much  unem- 
ployment.   M  that  is  the  point  the  gen- 
tleman Is  making  I  agree  with  him  com- 
pletely and  totally,  and  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  recommendation  in 
this  tax  bUl  Is  directed  to  that  point  of 
weakness  in  our  economy  with  the  hope 
tha*    the    gentleman,    when    the    hour 
comes  to  make  a  decision  on  this  legis- 
lation,  along   with  his  colleagues,   will 
recognize  this  economic  fact  of  life  and 
will  support  this  bill  along  with  others 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  have  been  able  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished    majority    whip    of    the 
House     I  would  like  to  congratulate  him 
and  commend  him  alao  for  bringing  this 
vei-y  important  resolution  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
when  one  of  the  most  sigiffflcant  pieces 
of  legislation  to  come  before  this  entire 
session  of  the  Congress  is  brought  up. 

I  believe  the  gentlemen  who  arranged 
this  meeting  here  in  Washington,  Henry 
Ford,  Mr.  Saunders,  and  all  of  the  other 
gentlemen  of  the  committee  wh^  are 
working  for  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, have  performed  a  great  public  serv- 
ice, not  only  to  the  United  SUtes  but  to 
the  free  people  of  the  world.  Certainly 
we  can  all  agree  that  we  in  this  country 
can  maintain  our  effort  for  world  peace 
and  world  justice  only  so  long  as  we 
remain  economically  strong.  These  men 
who  have  been  able  to  put  aside  partisan 
politics  and  join  shoulder  to  shoulder 
to  try  and  evolve  a  program  to  persuade 
Congress  to  understand  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  President  Kennedy's  proposal 
are  to  be  commended. 

The  President  proposed  a  program 
when  he  took  office  in  1961  to  keep  this 
counti-y  economically  sound.  He  pro- 
po-sed  basically  a  three-point  program. 
Two  of  these  things  have  already  been 
accomplished,  both  by  the  Congress  and 
through  administrative  action.  One  of 
these  was  the  accelerated  depreciation 
allowance.  The  other  one  was  the  7- 
i)eicent  tax  credit  on  new  investment. 

The  President  in  bringing  those  two 
messages  to  the  Congress  said,  after  all, 
that  if  we  closed  the  cycle  and  gave  him 
the  third  of  the  three  pylons  which  he 
proposed  to  keep  America  sound,  the 
third  pylon  being  an  across-the-board 
tax  cut,  which  has  been  described  both 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
BoGGs  I  and  the  committee  that  met  here 
today  headed  by  Mr.  Ford,  we  can  look 
forw aid  to  an  era  of  sustained  prosperity 
in  this  country.  We  can  close  the  gap 
ill  the  economic  hills  and  valleys  we  have 
experienced  during  the  last  few  years. 
r.  rtainly  when  we  are  in  a  free  economy 


there  are  going  to  be  hills  and  vaUeys. 
This  Is  a  dynamic  free  economy.  But 
we  »re  often  concerned  when  these  val- 
leys becwne  too  deep,  as  they  did  in  1949, 
1954, 1958,  and  1960.  The  President  yes- 
terday quite  properly  pointed  out  over  a 
nationwide  television  program  that  the 
biggest  peacetime  deficit  was  recorded 
in  this  country  in  1958  and  1959  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  country's  economy 
to  reach  expectations. 

For  this  reason  I  should  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip  of  this  House, 
and  also  with  the  resolution  adopted  by 
this  distinguished  group  of  American 
businessmen  who  have  today  demon- 
strated that  we  Americans,  when  it 
comes  to  working  for  the  good  of  Amer- 
ica, know  how  to  put  partisan  politics 
aside.  These  men  assembled  here  today, 
a  distinguished  group  of  more  than  2,000 
outstanding  American  businessmen — 
and  I  am  sure  many  of  them  belong  to 
the  other  party  than  mine — said  that 
this  is  the  program  they  want.  I  say  we 
In  Congress  should  take  this  third  step 
Uiat  Is  being  recommended  by  the  busi- 
nessmen's committee.  Certainly  I  think 
If  we  In  Congress  will  heed  the  advice  of 
these  businessmen  we  can  serve  the  best 
Interests  of  this  country  and  of  peace. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frcan  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  com- 
mends this  group  on  setting  partisanship 
aside.  I  am  happy  that  Is  the  case.  I 
hope  that  will  be  true  of  those  who  feel 
differently  on  these  economic  and  politi- 
cal Issues.  President  Truman  has  put 
partisanship  aside  and  said  It  Is  111 
advised  to  have  a  tax  cut  without  having 
expenditure  reform  and  move  toward  a 
balanced  budget.  I  am  very  happy  that 
many  of  the  Democrats  in  this  Congress 
feel  very  strongly  on  this  same  issue.  I 
Join  the  gentleman  in  saying  that  I  hope 
partisanship  is  set  aside,  because  after  all 
the  Democrats  control  this  House. 
There  are  those  who  hold  my  view  that 
this  is  very  ill  advised  for  the  welfare  of 
this  country  and  is  actually,  although 
well-intended  on  the  President's  part,  go- 
ing to  lead  this  country  into  more  serious 
economic  conditions  than  it  presently 
finds  Itself.  But  let  us  leave  it  at  this 
point,  that  we  hope  the  people  who  join 
In  the  debate  that  will  be  here  2  weeks 
from  tomorrow  will  do  so  on  the  basis  of 
their  beliefs  In  both  economic  and  politi- 
cal science.  Then  we  can  see  which 
viewpoint  prevails  for  the  benefit  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Well,  the  very  dy- 
namics of  our  democracy  is  the  fact  that 
we  certainly  can  disagree  in  our  view- 
points and  our  philosophy  without  be- 
ing disagreeable  and  while  I  have  the 
highest  respect  and  regard  for  former 
President  Harry  Truman,  I  would  have 
to  respectfully  disagree  with  his  analy- 
sis of  the  current  situation.  This  does 
not  in  any  way  diminish  my  most  pro- 
found respect  and  admiration  for  his 
judgment  and  for  his  ability  as  a  great 
leader  of  this  country  and.  certainly. 
one  of  the  greatest  Presidents  America 
has  ever  had.    The  fact  remains,  If  we 


are  going  to  be  confronted  with  a  prob- 
iMn  here  in  2  weeks,  it  Is  my  hope  that 
we,  as  Americans,  and  not  as  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans  but  as  Americans 
are  going  to  be  able  to  look  at  tWs  legis- 
lation.   We  have  already  had  two  sig- 
nificant previews  of  what  the  President's 
program  can  do  for  America.    We  are.  as 
the    gentleman    from    Louisiana    I  Mr. 
BoGGsl  said  a  moment  ago.  today  cer- 
tainly witnessing  the  highest  and  most 
successful   and  healthiest   condition  of 
the  stock  market  ever  in  the  history  of 
this  country.    We  have  witnessed  a  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  unemployed  and 
certainly,  as  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana said,  we  still  have  3  million  unem- 
ployed.   But  this  is  the  great  effort  of  a 
democracy.     We  are  never  going  to  be 
satisfied    with    mediocrity.      We    con- 
stantly work  to  improve  the  situation. 
We  have  today  3,900.000  people  unem- 
ployed and  certainly  I  am  confident  that 
If  the  President's  proposals  are  enacted 
into  law.  and  two  of  them  are  already 
operating,  the  third  link  we  need  now, 
if  this  Congress  will  set  aside  partisan 
politics  and  heed  the  advice  of  our  Pres- 
ident, speaking  for  the  good  of  America 
and  recognizing  the  fact  that  here,  in- 
deed, Is  an  opfKjrtunity  to  sustain  the 
economy  of  this  coimtry,  then  I  think  in 
that  sort  of  atmosphere  we  can  really 
make   some   history   here   in   the    88th 
Congress. 

Mr.    AYRES.     Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr,  AYRES.    I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  remarks  he  has  made ;  and  I 
think  there  are  other  speakers  to  follow. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


AIRCRAFT  USED  BY  SENATOR 
GOLDWATER  TO  PLY  TO  CLEVE- 
LAND IS  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  OP 
H.  H.  TIMKEN,  JR. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hagan  of  Georgia).  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  In  the 
day  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vanik]  made  some  remarks  relating  to 
F)eople  in  my  own  congressional  district 
and  I  do  not  l)elieve  the  day  should  go  by 
without  some  reply  to  those  remarks. 
I  advised  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vanik]  that  I  intended  to  make  these 
remarks  on  the  floor  this  afternoon. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik  1 
should  have  checked  his  facts  before  he 
issued  his  bitter  attack  today  upon  the 
Timken  Co..  of  Canton,  Ohio,  for  alleg- 
edly using  a  company  aircraft  to  take 
Senator  Goldwater  to  Cleveland  for  a 
political  engagement. 

The  aircraft  used  by  Senator  Gold- 
WATER  to  fly  to  Cleveland  is  a  four-place 
jet  that  is  the  personal  property  of  H.  H. 
Timken.  Jr.,  and  not  the  property  of  the 
Timken  Co. 

This  Information  was  given  to  the  In- 
dividual, presumably  Mr.  Vanik's  agent, 
who  checked  at  the  airport  yesterday. 
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We  YiMfm  wont  A  Ions  way  from  the 
XundaoMntAl  precepU  ol  indivlduAl  lib- 
erty In  this  ooimtry  if  «  m&n  can  t  i  crit- 
icised lor  ttitnf  bis  own  personal  prop- 
erty, be  it  an  old  Ford  or  a  new  jet  air- 
craf t»  to  mXTf  bis  friends  and  associates 
wherevor  be  wants  to  go  at  any  time. 

No  tax  writooff  Is  Involved,  the  corpo- 
ration Is  DOi  tnvolved.  and  Mr.  Vanik 
could  have  laamed  this  easily  If  he  had 
wished  to  do  so  before  he  launched  his 
unreasooied  attack  upon  the  Timken 
family. 

Let  ma  aay  at  this  point  that  no  man 
In  any  oonmunlty  in  this  country  is 
more  clvlA  minded  than  H.  H.  Timken. 
Jr.  I  hmy  just  returned  from  Canton 
wfaex«  wt  4nVr**^  last  week  the  new 
Stark  County  Historical  Society,  the  Na- 
tional rtofcortnna]  Football  Hall  of  Fame 
and  tbe  n«w  Canton  City  Plaza,  in  all 
ol  which  Mr.  Timken  has  had  a  leading 
role.  That  be  should  be  subjected  to 
luu-eaaonable  attack  in  the  House  today 
Is  a  scandalous  thing. 

Let  me  add  that  when  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  who  spoke  earlier  today  rises 
to  erltidie  transportation,  he  might  do 
well  to  hsffln  In  his  own  political  party 
where,  as  tbe  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia poln<*»d  out  last  week,  the  most 
extravaoant  President  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  has  at  his  disposal 
and  in  abnost  constant  use  by  himself, 
his  brothers,  sisters  and  other.  10  heli- 
copters, a  private  $8  mUllnn  fan- Jet  Boe- 
ing 707-320  airplane,  three  other  Boeing 
707's  taizurtoualy  appointed,  one  Air 
Force  Douglas  DC-6B  for  airports  where 
jets  r^^r*^  lazui,  a  20-foot  Lincoln  Con- 
tinental automobile  in  addiUon  to  three 
other  famQy  cars  and  the  regular  White 
House  fleet,  a  special  railroad  car.  two 
yachts,  a  third  yacht  available  from  the 
Navy,  and  a  racing  yawl  supplied  by  the 
Coast  Guard. 

The  Senatw  was  kind  enough  to  omit 
mention  of  the  other  Army  and  Air  Force 
aircraft  that  are  diiU)atched  to  Hyannis 
Port,  Pabn  Beach,  or  wherever  the  Presi- 
dential family  may  be  vacationing  to 
carry  the  mamlng  newspapers,  the  after- 
noon mall,  and  whatever  rise  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  first  family,  all  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense. 

The  matter  I  rise  In  objection  to.  Mr 
Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Timken  Co.,  Mr.  Timken  spent  his 
own  money  and  bought  the  aircraft  with 
his  own  money  which  he  had  earned, 
whereas  these  other  things  are  being 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  we  have  heard 
people  mieaklng  about  here  today  and 
sas'ing  they  are  going  to  do  bo  much  for 
them.  One  other  good  way  to  cut  down 
taxes  and  expenses  is  to  cut  down  on 
some  of  these  luxuries. 

Mr.  ATRBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  be  ti lad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  ATRBS.  I  have  known  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  VandcI.  for  a 
long.  Ions  time.  In  fact,  he  is  a  little 
older  than  I  am,  having  been  born  on 
April  7.  1913,  but  he  Is  a  gentleman  who 

has  learned  through  the  years.    He  has  a 

very  sweet  wife,  Betty,  and  two  children. 

a  daughter  and  a  son.  and  his  son  John  I 

know.    Mr.  Vanoc  was  a  city  councilman 


In  193«  In  the  great  city  of  Cleveland 
%x*A  came  to  this  body  in  November  1954. 
I  would  say  to  my  colleague  who  adjoins 
my  district,  that  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Vamix.  who  was  my  college  classmate  at 
Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  meant  anything  derogatory 
in  his  statement,  but  I  am  surprised  that 
Mr.  Vamix  would  accept  the  word  of 
someone  else,  because  ordinarily  Mr 
Vanik  is  not  the  type  to  criticize  some- 
one without  knowing  the  facts,  and  in 
this  case  apparently  he  did  not. 

Mr.  BOW.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  the  facts  were  not  known,  or  elst- 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Vanik  would  not  have 
made  this  statement.  Tlie  point  I  make 
is  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  name  of  a 
great  American  such  as  this  representa- 
tive of  the  Timken  Co..  or  any  other  per- 
son as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  should  be 
bandied  around  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  to  the  point  where  they  are  going 
to  ask  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
make  an  investigation  It  puts  a  cloud 
upon  these  people  unnecessarily,  without 
any  facts  back  of  it. 

This  Is  flomethlng  that  has  been  goinn 
on,  I  am  afraid,  in  this  country  for  too 
long,  where  statements  of  this  kind  are 
made  which  affect  these  people.  It  just 
seems  to  me  most  unfortunate.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  thi.s  could  happen  in  this 
great  House  of  Representatives.  We 
have  too  many  important  things  to  do 
here.  ThLs  Congress  has  been  goins 
along,  and  if  you  look  the  record  over  it 
Is  not  too  impressive.  It  seems  to  me 
there  are  many  things  we  could  be  doiiiK 
rather  than  besmirching  the  name  of 
fine  citizens  of  our  country.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  this  has  occurred. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


LOCAL.    CHAMBER     OF     COMMERCE 

OFFICIALS      SUPPORT      FEDERAL 

GRANT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  E>elaware  iMr.  McDowell'. 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
the  Congress  finally  does  about  ARA  may 
be  greatly  Influenced  by  the  current  con- 
troversy over  a  $250,000  Federal  grant  to 
Mlllsboro.  Del.,  for  sower  facilities. 

Since  this  Is  distinctly  possible,  recent 
articles  in  the  Washington  <D.C  »  Post, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin. 
based  on  Interviews  with  leaders  In  the 
Mlllsboro  Chamber  of  Commerce,  may 
be  of  considerable  Interest  to  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  they 
consider  the  matter  of  ARA.  which  is 
before  the  Congress  at  this  very  moment. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  a  front-page 
article  on  September  6,  reported  that 
Clifford  Thoroughgood,  president  of  the 
Mlllsboro  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said 
of  the  Federal  grant  to  provide  needed 
sewer  facilities: 

I  tiilnk  Us  going  to  be  a  big  heip  for  Mllls- 
boro 

The  first  question  a  new  industry  ajiJcs  U 
whether  there  Is  sewer  and  water,  the  next 
thing  la  schools,  smd  the  next  Is  churches 

The  telegram  was  our  Idea 

The  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin  re- 
ported on  September  8  that  William  A. 


Carter,  a  director  of  the  Millsboro  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  said  that  through  the 
closing  down  of  Industries: 

Millsboro  has  lost  more  than  500  jobs 
in  the  last  3  years. 

It  would  seem  clear  from  these  articles 
that  local  chamber  of  commerce  officials 
at  Millsboro.  Del.,  are  not  mere  rubber 
stamps,  and  do  not  accept  without  ques- 
tion the  canned  opinions  of  the  national 
ofOcials  of  that  organization  which  are 
concocted  in  the  chamber  of  commerce's 
Washington  headquarters  by  hired  writ- 
ers and  phrasemakers. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware, 
vkliich  have  been  enacted  by  the  general 
as-semblies  of  the  first  State,  provide  for 
the  receipt  and  acceptance  of  grants 
from  any  Federal  agency: 

For  or  in  aid  of  the  coiiBtructlun.  acqulal- 
lion.  or  operation  ol  any  project,  and  to  re- 
ceive and  accept  aid  or  contributions  from 
any  .source  of  either  money,  property,  labor 
or  other  things  of  value,  to  be  held,  used 
and  applied  only  for  the  purposes  for  which 
such  grunts  and  contributions  may  be  made. 

The  local  chamber  of  commerce  offi- 
cials at  Millsboro,  Dela.,  in  working  to 
obtain  the  Federal  grant  for  a  sewer  sys- 
tem, were  doing  so  in  consonance  with 
the  laws  of  Delaware.  Furthermore, 
they  were  responding  to  such  statements 
of  policy  by  tlie  Delaware  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  the  following  which  was 
published  in  the  Intrastate  Water  Re- 
sources Survey.  State  of  Delaware,  1959: 

It  haa  been  estimated  that  for  each  100 
Industrial  payroll  Joba  created,  employment 
is  ailorded  six  other  wage  earners  In  retail 
and  service  establishments.  This  is  an  in- 
dication, tlierefore.  that  the  primary  pay- 
rolls of  Industry  are  the  motivating  factor  in 
population  growth. 

a  Collateral  growth.  When  industry 
moves  into  an  area  there  Is  a  natural  In- 
crease In  the  demand  for  ail  types  of  serv- 
ices such  as  wholesale  and  retail,  all  forms 
of  transportation,  electric  power,  gas.  sewer- 
age, and  water.  The  supplying  of  these  serv- 
ices generates  additional  payrolls  and  con- 
sequently Is  a  contributing  factor  to  popula- 
tion growth 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
newspaper  articles  I  have  referred  to. 
I  From   the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  6.   1»63| 
Town      Dissents     Fhom      Nki.an      Charge — 

Locally:       Willing      Millsboro       Denies 

Seduction 

(By  Laurence  Stern) 

The  good  townfolk  of  Mlllsboro.  Del  .  po- 
litely but  firmly  dissented  yesterday  from 
Uij  Chamber  of  Commerce  President  Edwin 
P.  Nellan  s  description  of  their  new  sewer 
workLS  as  a  case  of  Federal  'peductlun  by 
subsidy." 

Netlan  twice  this  week  singled  out  the 
Eastern  Shore  poultry  town  in  his  home 
State  during  roundhouse  attacks  on  Federal 
depressed -area  programs,  which  he  has  said 
are  the  U  S  equivalent  ol  Britain  s  sex  scan- 
dals. 

The  peppery  Chamber  president  Is  waging 
a  nationwide  crusade  against  depressed-area 
legislation   now  being  debated  In  the  House 

$230,000    rCCEKAL    CBaNT 

What  triggered  Nellans  attack  was  a  $250,- 
000  Federal  grant  to  Mlllsboro  last  July  for 
a  new  sewerage  system.  The  money  was 
awarded  under  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  enacted  by  Congress  to  create  new 
Jobs  In  economically  depressed  areas. 

Meanwhile,  back  In  the  grassrooU.  Nellan 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  find  support  for 
his  criticism  of   the   Mlllsboro  project 
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Take,  for  example,  the  views  of  Mlllaboro 
Chamber  of  Commerce  President  Clifford 
Thoroughgood. 

•I  think  Its  going  to  be  a  big  help  for 

Mlllsboro."  he  said  in  a  telephone  interview. 

The  first  question  a  new  Industry  a»k«  la 

whether  there  is  sewer  and  water;  the  next 

thing  Is  schools,  and  the  next  is  churches." 

TELXOKAM    OUX    IDEA 

Thoroughgood  also  took  Issue  with  a 
charge  by  Nellan  that  a  representative  ot 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration, 
which  helps  run  the  depressed-area  pro- 
gram, pressured  local  buslnees  leaders  Into 
sending  a  telegram  to  Washington  praising 
the  project. 

•The  telegram  was  our  Idea."  he  said. 
The  local  chamber  official  Is  in  the  cement 
supply  business  and  acknowledges  that  the 
big  sewer  project  could  mean  more  business 
for  his  firm.  "If  I  can  bid  with  the  con- 
tractor. I  certainly  will,"  he  explained.  "But 
It  will  be  open  and  competitive  bidding." 

•Mandatory"  was  the  word  used  by  retired 
businessman,  town  commissioner  and  cham- 
ber of  commerce  member,  Wilbur  Shockley, 
ti)  describe  the  new  sewerage  plant.  With- 
out It,  he  said,  Mlllsboro  had  no  hopet  of 
attracting  new  Industries  and  new  residents. 
Did  he  consider  the  $250,000  grant  an  act 
ol  seduction"— Nellan's  description — by  the 
Federal  Government?  "We  decided  to  re- 
main noncommittal  about  what  Mr.  Nellan 
said.'    Shockley  answered. 

might  as  well  get  BENirrr 
Ellsha  Steele,  a  director  of  the  Mlllsboro 
Trust  Co.  conjectured  that  "the  general 
feeling  Is  that  the  money  Is  available  and 
were  helping  to  pay  the  bUl — so  we  might 
as  well  get  the  benefit  of  the  program." 

Did  he  share  Nellan's  view  that  the  Nation 
would  be  better  off  without  the  depressed 
area  program? 

•  Well,  Mlllsboro  does  need  this,"  he  re- 
plied. "But  on  the  overall.  I  think  they  go 
too  far      Its  not  needed  everywhere." 

MlUsboros  economic  woes  stem  In  part 
from  the  recent  closing  down  by  two  major 
employers,  a  poultry  processing  plant  and  a 
bag  company,  with  a  combined  payroll  of 
nearly  500. 

Although  the  creation  of  immediate  Job 
opportunities  Is  the  main  goal  of  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program,  another  ob- 
jective Is  to  create  a  base  for  economic 
growth. 

In  addition  to  the  sewerage  works,  the 
town  Is  also  seeking  ARA  help  for  construc- 
tion of  a  new  water  supply  system  with  the 
combined  cost  of  the  projects — some  $800, 
000 — split  approximately  60-50  between  the 
town  and  the  Federal  Ooverrunent. 

One  significant  gage  of  community  at- 
titudes toward  the  aid  that  Nellan  described 
as  'Immoral,"  was  a  vote  last  July  by  Mllls- 
boro residents  on  a  bond  referendum  to 
match  the  Federal  grant.  The  Issue  passed 
by  a  4>i-to-I  ratio. 

In  criticizing  the  Millsboro  project,  Nellan 
noted  that  the  town's  population  was  only 
523  But  It  grew  to  1.200  last  March  when 
an  annexation  proposal  won  approval  by  a 
2-to-l  margin.  Behind  the  vote  was  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  public  sewer  and  water  system. 

I  From  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Sept.  8, 
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Nmlan    Rapped    roa    CsmcnBiNO    Miixssoao 

Aid — C     or    C.    Hkad    Seek    JxoFAaoiznfO 

Town  s  FVture  Gsants 

Millsboro,  September  7.— Bdwln  P.  Nellan. 
Wilmington  banker  and  president  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  today  was  accused  of 
distorting  facts  and  generally  "opening  his 
mouth  too  wide."  when  he  criticised  the 
grunting  of  Federal  funds  to  the  town  of 
Mlllsboro. 

In  a  speech  on  the  west  coast  a  few  days 
iigo.  Nellan  singled  out  a  Federal  grant  of 


$360,000  to  Mlllsboro  as  a  prime  example  of 
the  kind  of  "handout"  or  "giveaway"  which 
has  turned  U.S.  politicians  Into  "bagmen" 
and  created  an  "Immoral"  atmosphere  In  this 
Nation  which  is  wotbc  than  that  created  In 
England  by  the  sex -spy  scandal. 

The  money  Is  to  be  used  to  help  finance 
a  new  sewage  dlspKJsal  system  for  the  town. 

$250,000    GRANT 

William  A.  Carter,  a  director  of  the  Mills- 
boro Chamljer  of  Commerce  and  the  chief 
architect  of  a  broad  scale  plan  of  civic  Im- 
provement which  Is  designed  to  bring  new 
Industry  to  town,  denounced  Nellan  for  fall- 
ing to  look  more  closely  into  the  story  be- 
hind the  $250,000  grant  before  attacking 
It. 

Carter  said  of  Nellan : 

"He's  got  an  awfully  big  mouth,  It  seems 
to  me,  and  a  lot  of  the  things  he  has  been 
saying  are  Just  not  true  as  far  as  Millsboro 
Is  concerned. 

"We  have  an  application  In  for  another 
grant  to  help  us  Improve  our  water  system. 
and  Nellan  certainly  hasn't  improved  our 
chances  of  getting  it. 

BACK  ON  OT7R  rEET 

"If  he  had  only  sought  the  real  facts  be- 
fore he  sounded  off,  he  would  have  found 
out  that  what  we  have  here  In  Millsboro  U  an 
excellent  example  of  local.  State  and  Federal 
cooperation  to  try  to  put  a  community  back 
on  Its  feet." 

Carter  said  that,  through  the  closing  down 
of  Industries,  Mlllsbcwo  has  lost  more  than 
600  Jobs  In  the  last  3  years. 

Worried  town  ofBcials,  headed  by  Carter 
(who  until  a  few  months  ago  was  president 
of  the  town  commission) ,  asked  planning  ex- 
fwrts  from  the  University  of  Delaware  to  help 
them  draw  up  a  long-range  plan  of  eco- 
nomic improvement. 

TO  DOUBLE  POPULATION 

The  final  plan  calls  for  a  broad  expansion 
of  the  town  to  triple  its  size  and  double  its 
population. 

It  also  calls  for  the  creation  of  modern 
sewage  and  water  facilities. 

After  the  expansion  has  been  approved  by 
a  referendum,  townsfolk  also  gave  their  ap- 
proval to  a  $600,000  bond  issue. 

But  the  town  felt  that  it  could  not  foot 
the  full  bill  for  adequate  facilities  without 
raising  taxes  to  too  high  a  level.  Hence,  ap- 
plication was  made  for  Federal  aid. 

One  grant  of  $87,000  was  obUined  from 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Another  of  $260,000  came  through 
the  grant  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration. 

NOT  A  GIVEAWAY 

Speaking  of  the  latter  grant.  Carter  said: 

Nellan  implied  that  this  was  a  giveaway 
from  the  Federal  Government  which  the 
Federal  Government  came  around  and  sold 
us  on  accepting. 

"The  fact  Is,  we  approached  the  Federal 
Government.  This  Is  no  case  of  logrolling 
or  pork  barreling,  or  political  Immorality,  or 
any  of  these  other  things  that  Nellan  has 
been  talking  about. 

"He  Just  lowered  the  boom  on  everybody, 
without  discrimination. 

"Now,  I  am  a  dues  paying  member  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  I  am  against  Nel- 
lan using  his  position  as  head  of  the  VS. 
Chamber  to  spout  off  his  own  opinions. 

"Some  of  the  things  he  is  saying  are  Just 
ridiculous." 


Mrs.  Hansen,  for  September  12,  1963, 
September  13.  1963,  and  September  18  to 
21,  1963  inclusive,  on  account  of  District 
official  business. 

Mr.  HoEVEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck),  from  September  10  to  Sep- 
tember 24.  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness as  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 

Mr.  Ford  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hal- 
leck). from  September  10  to  Septem- 
ber 24.  on  account  of  official  business 
as  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union. 

Mr.  Adair  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hal- 
leck), from  September  10  to  Septem- 
ber 24,  on  account  of  official  business 
as  UJS.  Representative  to  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union. 

Mr.  HosMER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  ,  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  official  business  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York,  for  20  minutes, 
on  Thursday,  September  12,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Bow  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  PiLLiOH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin >,  for  1  hour  on 
September  16. 

Mr.  Hall  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son of  Wisconsin),  for  1  hour  on  Sep- 
tember 16. 

Mr.  Gross  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin),  for  1  hour  on 
September  16. 

Mr.  Derounian  (at  the  request  pf  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin),  for  1  hour  on 
September  16. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smtth  of  Iowa),  for  30  minutes,  today, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Daddamo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albbst.  through  September  24,  1963,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend   remarks   in   the   Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  Sullivan  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 
Mr.  HoRTON  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Albert  and  to  include  an  address 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Harris  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks made  in  consideration  of  S.  1576 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter  and 
tables. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York  in  connec- 
tion with  his  remarics  on  S.  1576  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  and  several 
resolutions  and  tables. 

Mr.  Philbin. 

The  follo¥^ng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  iBMrrH  of  Iowa)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  EviNS. 

Mr.  HXALEY. 

Mr.  Fraser. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Tbe  SPBAKSB  announced  hia  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  tttlas: 

S.  49ft.  Aa  Mt  for  Um  relief  of  EvaDLbla 
ChrUton; 

a  50«.  An  act  lor  tbe  reUef  of  PanagloU 
Makria. 

a  «57.  An  act  (or  th«  relief  of  E>r  Mo- 
hammed AdlUUD: 

8  90t.  An  •«%  for  the  relief  of  Marja  Lov- 
atn: 

8.  1154.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  oi 
certain  mlnenU  rlghU  to  Chrtatxnaa  Lake. 
Inc..  In  lilnn— nf : 

S.  1186.  An  act  rcUtlng  to  the  exchange 
of  certain  lands  between  the  SUte  of  Ore- 
gon and  the  C.  and  B.  LHreatock  Co  .  Inc  : 

8.  1390.  An  act  for  thf  relief  of  Carlton 
U.  Rictaardaon:  and 

8.  14M.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J  Arthur 
Plelde. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  4  minutes  pjn  > . 
the  House  adjonmed  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  September  11.  1963,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    CX)B«MUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  rlaiiar  2  of  rule  XXIY.  executive 
ftvnmunlrattftnff  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1187.  A  lettar  tnm  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, traxwBiltttng  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  enUtled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Uahment  of  ths  Aiaateague  Island  National 
Seaahcre  In  th«  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  for  other  purpooee";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and   Insular    Affairs. 

1188.  A  totter  ttxxa  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmltUng  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  18.  leaa.  sulaaiilttlng  a  report,  together 
with  aconrnpaaytng  papers  and  an  lUuatra- 
tlon.  on  a  latter  report  on  SanU  Margarita 
River  and  tributaries,  California,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  June  28, 
1938;   to  the  rrsnmlttee  on  Public  Works. 

1189.  A  lettsr  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  Trom  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  17.  liMi.  submlttUig  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  paper*  and  an  illuaua- 
tlon.  on  a  letter  report  on  Sioux  Bayou  and 
connecting  vatsrwayt.  Mlasiaalppl.  author- 
ized by  the  RlTsr  and  Harbor  Act  approved 
July  24,  194«;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

1190.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  relating  to  the  con- 
tinuing review  of  voluntary  agreements  and 
programs  aatabllshad  pursuant  to  section 
706(e)  of  tha  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  as  smsrirtsd.  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BlliS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  piop<^r 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  FEIOHAN  C<jmnait«e  on  liie  JviUl- 
ciary.  H  R.  lajl.  A  bill  fur  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Jae  H.  Yang  a.-.d  Mrs  J^ong  S  Yang, 
with  amendment  (Rep»  No  724)  Peferr'-d 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whi)le  Hou'-e 

Mr  FEIOHAN  C'lmmlftee  on  the  Jucll- 
clary.  H  R.  1273  A  bill  fur  the  relief  of  B.iy 
Kow  Junsr:  wlth"Ut  am'^ndmeiit  iRept.  No 
7251  Referred  to  the  Oimmittee  of  the 
Whcile  H'lU.se 

Mr    CHELF     Committee   nn   'he   Jidlclary 
HR.  l.'See      A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs    Annie 
ZambelU    Stiletto;    with    axnendment    (Rept 
No   72«>       Referred  to  the  C.immit'ee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr    CHELF:    Committee  un   the   Judli-'.iiry 
HR    33M       A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ferenc 
Molnar:    wl*h    amendment    iRept     No     727) 
Referre<l    t<>    the    Ciiinmittee    uf    the    Whole 
Hon.se 

Mr     POPF      Committee    on    the    Judiciary 
HR     3908.      A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Chang 
i:>heng   ^also  kn<>-»n  ax  itafael  Chang  mngi. 
with  amendment   (Kept    No    728 1       Referred 
to  the  Conxnaiitee  of    riie   Whole  House 

Mr     POFF      Committee    on    the    Judiciary 
H.R.  5902.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eric  Voege- 
lln;      with     amendment      (Kept       No      729 1 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
House 

Mr.  MOORE.   Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR.  6316.     \  bill  for   the  relief  of  OeueniKo 
Buccl  Cammlaa;   without  amendment  (Rept 
No.    73U).      Referred    to    the    Cnxinuttee    of 
the  Whole  House 

Mr  RODINO  Committee  in  'he  Judiciary. 
H  R  1495  A  bill  f^'r  the  relief  of  Chlng 
Helng  Yen  and  Chlng  Chlao  Hoang  Yen; 
with  amendment  (Rept  No  731)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  FEIOHAN  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R  1542  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Sandra  Bank  Murphy;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No  732).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee  of   the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE    Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H-R.   8038.     A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Mariano 
Carrese.    with   amendment    i  Rept    No    734) 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BnXS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prlntlnc  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  u  fdkmi: 

Mr  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R.  7194.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Copyright 
Act  by  repealing  the  Jukebox  exemption,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  733).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ABERNETHT: 

HR  8359.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  bii-slness 
of  debt  adjusting  in  the  Dt.<itrlct  of  Columbia 
except  as  an  Incident  to  the  lawful  practice 
of  law:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr   ANDERSON 

HR  8360  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  prevent  unneces.iary 
or  excessive  demolition  of  buildings  In  urb.m 
renewal  project."?,  to  require  that  ho\i»lng 
constructed  In  the  re<levelopment  of  urban 
renewal  areas  be  designated  for  middle  and 
lower  Income  families,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ctirrency. 

H  R  8361  A  bill  to  provide  that  where  the 
etUltlcment  of  a  veteran,  widow,  or  child  to  a 
pension  from  the  Veteriins"  Admlnl.strRtton 
Is  baaed  upon  the  veteran  having  served  In 
World  War  I.  the  beneficiary  shall  If  other- 
wise eligible  have  the  right  to  elect  payment 
of  pension  under  either  the  provisions  of  title 
38  as  In  effect  on  June  30.  I960,  or  as 
amended  by  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of 
1959.  whichever  provides  the  greater  benefit; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr  BONNER ; 
H  R  8362.  A  bill   to  regulate  archeologlcal 
exploration  In  the  Canal  Zone;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr  MILLS 
H  R  8363    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Reveniie   Code  of    1954   to  reduce  Individual 
iind  corp<irate  Income  taxes,  to  make  certain 
structunil   change*   with   respect   to   the   in- 
come   lax,    and    lor    other    purpoees.    to   the 
Ci  mmiltee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  CaliXornla: 
H  Ft  8364  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
uile  38.  United  States  Code,  to  revlae  the  pen- 
sion program  for  World  War  I,  World  War  II, 
..nd  Korean  conflict  veterim.'!.  and  for  other 
porixjset.  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs 

Bv  Mr    CELLliR : 
H  H  8366    A    bill    to    enact    the    Interstate 
rtgreenienl  on  detainers  Into  Ihw,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   CURTIS : 
HR  8366.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  with- 
holding  of    tax   on    nonresident   aliens    with 
resiieci  to  income  derived  from  Inveetnienta 
In  mutual  savings  and  loan  associations:   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  8367  A  bill  Uj  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  con- 
tributions and  gifts  to  foreign  charities  shall 
be  deductible  from  groes  Income;  to  tlie 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  DONOHUE: 
HR  8368  A  bill  to  amend  section  401  (di 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Issuance  of  certain  certificates 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By   Mr    GILBERT; 
H  R  8369    A   bill   to  provide   readjustment 
assistance    to    veterans    who    serve    In     the 
Armed  Forces  during  the   Induction  period; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr    HALL; 
HR  8370    A  bill   to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of   mentally   lncomt)etent   per- 
sons  committed    thereunder,    and    for   other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    LONG  of  Mary  in  nd: 
HR  8371     A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of    the   Assateague   Island   National 
Seashore  In  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr    MATHIAS 
H  R  8372    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  Immedi- 
ate deduction   from   groes   Income  for  losses 
susUilned  by  depositors  In  the  failure  of  cer- 
tain  Maryland  savings  and  loan  associations 
during  1961  and   1962,  subject  to  adjustment 
If  and  when  such  losses  or  any  part  thereof 
are  made  good;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By   Mr    MURRAY: 
HR   8373     A  bill  to  clarify  the  appllc.itlon 
of  certain  annuity  Increase  h-glsl.itlon;  to  the 
Committee  nn  Po.^-t  Office  and  ClvU  5;er\  u-e. 
By    Mr     TEAOUE    of    Texas     (by    re- 
quest i  : 
H  R   8374     A  bill  to  amend  section  2104  of 
title   ;?8.   United    St.ate8   Cixle,   to    extend    the 
time  for  filing  certain  claims  for  musterlng- 
out    payments;    to    the    Committee    on    Vet- 
er.iiis'  Affairs 

By   Mr    TRIMBLE: 
H  R  8375    A  bill  to  promote  greater  equity 
m  the  administration  of  the  pay  systems  of 
employees   In    the   Veterans'    Administration 
\inder  prevailing  rate  schedules  by  providing 
for    certain    adjustments    in    the    compensa- 
tion of  such  employees:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    DEVINE: 
H  R  8376    A    bill    to    prohibit    transporta- 
tion   In    interstate   or   foreign    commerce   of 
articles  to  or  from  the  United  SUtee  aboard 
certain    foreign  ve-ssels,   and   for  other   pur- 
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poses:    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
HR  8377.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  mainte- 
nance by  the  District  ot  Columbia  of  per- 
petual accounts  for  unclaimed  moneys  held 
m  trust  by  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dla- 
trict  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HR.  8378.  A  bill  to  carry  out  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  under  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement.  1962,  signed  at 
New  York  on  September  28,  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HR.  8379.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  edu- 
cational assUtance  to  the  children  of  veterans 
who  are  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
from  an  Injury  or  disease  arising  out  of  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service  during  a  pe- 
riod of  war  or  the  Induction  period;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR  8380.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  under  such  title;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H  R  8381,  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  from  making 
ccrUtln  rules  relating  to  the  length  or  fre- 
quency of  broadcast  advertisements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  RI\TRS  Of  South  Carolina: 
H  R  8382.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  excess  Federal  property  at  Donald- 
son Air  Force  Baae  to  the  city  and  county  of 
Greenville,  S.C.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BATTIN : 
H  R.  8383.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Big  Horn  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOORHBAD: 
HR.  8384.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing  Act,    1921;    to   the  Committee   on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
HR.  8385.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Assateague  Island  National 
Seashore  in  the  States  of  lifaryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 
H  J  Res.  687.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment   to  the  Constitution   of  the 
United  States  providing  that  the  offering  of 
prayers  or  any  other  recognition  of  God  shall 
be    permitted    In    public   schools   and    other 
public    places:     to    the    Conunittee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.  ANDERSON: 
H  J.  Res.  688.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  Information 
and  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By    Mr    MARSH: 
H  J  Res.  689.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Stamp  Act  Congress  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
HJ.  Res.  690.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  week  In  March  of 
each   year   as  "Save  Your  Vision  Week";    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H  J.  Res.  691.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  week  In  March  of 
each  year  as  "Save  Your  Vision  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUZ  of  Texas: 
H  J  Res.  692.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  President  to  Issue  imnually  a  proclama- 


tion designating  the  first  week  In  March  of 
each  year  as  "Save  Your  Vision  Week";  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BECKER: 
H.J.  Res.  693.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  ISx.  ADAIR: 

H  J.  Res.  694.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

HJ.  Res.  695.  Joint     resolution     proposing 

an  amendment   to  the   Constitution  of   the 

United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary.  

By    Mr.    CHENOWETH: 
H.J.  Res.  696.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution   of  the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H.J.  Res.  697.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIN: 
H.J.  Bes.  698.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PUQUA: 
H.J.  Ree.  699.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
H  J.  Res.  700.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   HEMPHILL: 
H.J.  Res.  701.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOEVEN: 
H.J.  Res.  702.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution   of   the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   JONAS: 
H.J.  Res.  703.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of   the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 
H.J.  Ree.  704.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment   to  the  Constitution   of  the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Jtidlclary. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.J.  Res.  705.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to     the     Constitution    of    the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  LKNNON : 
H.J.  Res.  706.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
H.J.  Ree.  707.  Joint    resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of   the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLIKEN: 
H.J.Res.  708.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN : 
H.J.Ree.  709.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States;    to    the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG: 
HJ.  Res.  710.  Joint    reaolutlon     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 


United    States;    to    the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHORT: 
H.J.  Res.  711.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States;    to   the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.J.  Res.  712.  Joint    resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.J.Res.  718.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  WHTTENER: 
H.J.  Res.  714.  Joint    resolution     proposing 
an   amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States;    to    the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.J.  Res.  715.  Joint  resolution  propKJslng  an 
amendment    to     the     Constitution     of    the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.J.  Res.  716.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to     the     Constitution    of    the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BARING :  , 

H.J.  Res.  717.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  718.  Joint  resolution  propyoslng  an 
amendment    to     the     Constitution    of    the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H.J.  Res.  719.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to     the    Constitution    of     the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.J.  Res.  720.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to    the     Constitution    of     the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  WHTTTEN: 
H.J.  Res.  721.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to    the     Constitution     of    the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr,  HENDERSON: 
H.J.  Res.  722.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to     the     Constitution    of    the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
H.J.  Res.  723.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  aimually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  week  In  March  of 
each  year  as  Save  Your  Vision  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H.  Res.  515.  Resolution  to  grant  additional 
travel  authority  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.  Res.  516.  Resolution  providing  for  print- 
ing additional  copies  of  the  report  submitted 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  ac- 
company H.R.  8363,  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1963;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AYRBS: 
H  Jl.  8386.  A  bill  to  admit  the  widow  of  a 
U.S.  cltlsen;  to  the  Committee  cm  'Jm  Judi- 
ciary. 
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Bylir.BATBB: 
HJl.  SS87.  A  MU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mele- 
clo  H.  Plorea;  to  tlM  Oommlttee  on  the  Jucu- 

BylCr.  BBAIMMAS: 

H  R.  8388.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  loannla 
Demlr&koe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R  8388.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Oeorge 
E.  Pouitu;  to  ttM  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Ur.  DADDARIO: 

HR.  8390.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Un 
Camilla  IncarvAU  Todaro;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  ICr.  FDfO: 

HJl.  8391.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oaetano 
DlSotto;  to  Um  Coaunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ifr.  OALI.AOHKR : 

HJl.  8393.  A  bUl  r«laUng  to  the  effective 
date    of    the    Qualification    of    the    Laborers' 


Pension  Fund  of  Hudson  County.  tiJ.,  aa  a 
qualified  truat  under  section  401(a)    of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  JudlcUry. 
By  Un.  KXLLT: 
HR.  8398.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lenford 
A.  Rowe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    LEOOETT 
H.R   8394.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slovenka 
Penisko;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    POWELL 
HJl.    8396.      A    bin    Tor    the    relief    of    Dr 
Viigane  Krishna  Sundararaja  Iyengar,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    RIEHLMAN: 
HR  8396    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlch  ilfts 
Jean  Petrou  and  Rachel  Arblb  Hararl  Petrou. 
husband  and  wife,   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   RYAN  of  New  York 
H  R.  8397      A   bill  fur  the  relief  of  Elefterl 
Tarlnoe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


H  R.  8398.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Mellha  Caylloglu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  THOMAS: 

H  R.  8399.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
EdelUaus  Engllsch  Franklin;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    VAN  DEERLIN  : 

H  R  8400  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Emlllo 
Akltoshl  Iguchl.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R  8401       A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Deward  E. 
Qttarles.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BOB  WILSON 

H  R.  8402  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Jan 
Roaclszewskl.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H  R  8403  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Oerhlld  Hoesfeld  Campbell;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Pay   AdjatftMrt  far    Postal   aad   Otiicr 
FiJird  Employees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

or   KVW    TOKX 

IN  THK  HOOSB  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVSS 

Tuesday.  September  10. 1963 

Mr.  HEALBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  cadi  the  attention  of  my  colleaRues  In 
the  Congress  to  the  necessity  for  taking 
action  on  pmj  legislation  before  we  ad- 
journ this  yemr.  While  we  are  not  close 
to  adjournment,  we  are  confronted  with 
many  grave  problems  that  have  to  be 
solved  before  we  can  adjourn. 

I  am  sure  that  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
feel  as  I  do— that  we  have  a  very  serious 
responsibility  that  we  must  live  up  to — 
and  that  is  to  consider  the  adjustment 
in  salary  for  our  Federal  workers  that 
has  been  recommended  by  President 
Kennedy. 

As  you  know,  last  year  we  passed  leg- 
islation that  provided  for  pay  increases 
for  those  under  the  Classification  Act 
and  the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedules — 
but  that  bill  did  a  little  more  than  that. 

It  provided  for  a  modem  way  of  con- 
sidering pay  adjustments.  It  required 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  make 
an  annual  analysis  of  the  comparability 
of  Federal  pay  with  pay  in  outside  in- 
dustry, submit  Its  findings  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  President  was  required  by 
the  law  to  make  a  recommendation  to 
the  Congress. 

The  President  has  made  such  a  rec- 
ommendation. Together  with  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  have  Introduced  legislation  that 
would  put  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions into  effect.  My  bill  is  H.R.  7659, 
introduced  on  July  18,  1963. 

I  feel  that  we  have  a  moral  obligation 
to  live  up  to  the  commitment  carried  in 
Public  Law  n-798.  It  was  passed  by 
the  House  with  only  20  opposing,  and  by 
the  Senate  with  only  3  negative  votes. 

I  think  we  should  also  give  considera- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  figures  on  which 


the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study  was 
made  were  based  upon  a  study  of  salaries 
in  outside  industry  made  in  late  1961 
and  early  1962.  The  comparability  that 
has  been  proposed  is  2  years  old.  We 
should  give  some  consideration  to  ad- 
justment of  this  lag 

Some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Representative.s  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion that  would  make  such  an  adjust- 
ment. I  want  to  urge  the  Members  to 
bend  their  efforts  to  see  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  given  favorable  consideration 
in  ample  time  before  the  Congress  ad- 
journs at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Preserve  Peace  and  Secarity 


ETXTENSION  OF  RFM.ARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MAssACHiTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  10.  1963 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  I  comment  upon  a  recent, 
thoughtful  editorial  in  Gist  Research  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Burdick.  distinguished  edi- 
tor of  that  publication. 

Mr.  Burdick  in  his  statement  pointed 
out  that  the  1945  model  U.N..  like  auto- 
mobile models,  needs  improvement. 

The  most  urgent  requirement,  he 
states,  is  an  effective,  comprehensive,  ob- 
jective U.N.  international  communica- 
tions system  to  help  "preserve  interna- 
tional peace  and  security." 

The  main  aim  would  be  to  distinguish 
between  war  and  peace  propaganda,  fic- 
tion and  fact,  rumor  and  reality,  treach- 
ery and  truth.  Mr.  Burdick  believes  that 
the  U.N.  would  be  able  to  forestall  crises 
which  invite  chances  for  hastily  pushing 
humanity  into  modem  war  fought  with 
diabolical  weapons  bringing  widespread 
devastation. 

I  think  that  all  thoughtful  persons  who 
su-e  informed  concerning  the  distressing 
potential  of  modem  weapons  are  agreed 
that  this  Nation  and  all  nations  must  de- 


vote every  possible  effort  to  the  preven- 
tion of  war  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  ARgressive  war  In  this  time  and 
age  is  truly  unthinkable  and  would  be 
consistent  only  with  fanaticism  dr  mad- 
ness. 

Time  and  time  again  our  Nation  has 
made  it  clear  that  its  policy  is  predicated 
on  the  desire  for  peace  and  that  we  would 
never  wage  an  aggressive  war. 

However,  we  do  not  have  the  same 
assurances  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites  and  for  that  reason,  if  the  U.N. 
is  to  be  a  really  effective  instrumentality 
for  maintaining  the  peace,  it  must  take 
the  initiative  in  coping  with  all,  not  just 
some,  incidents  in  the  world  likely  to 
lead  to  war. 

We  can  have  100  test  bans,  but  there 
will  be  no  lasting  peace  in  the  world  un- 
til the  Soviet  stops  its  conspiracy  against 
free  governments  and  agrees  to  proper, 
effective,  international  control  of  nuclear 
energy  and  weapons,  universal  disarma- 
ment, and  realistic  judicial  institutions 
for  maintaining  the  peace. 


Compolsory  Arbitration  a  Dangerous 
Precedent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10, 1963 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pas- 
sage of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  102  by 
the  House  on  August  28  has  established 
for  the  first  time  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory the  dangerous  precedent  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  as  a  means  of  set- 
tling labor  disputes.  I  must  concur  with 
the  railroad  brotherhoods  in  finding  this 
action  "a  regrettable  and  backward 
step."  a  violation  of  a  hard-won  and 
vital  economic  principle  of  our  free  so- 
ciety—the right  to  bargain  collectively. 

Although  this  resolution  was  aimed  at 
one  particular  management-latxjr  dis- 
pute— the  work  rules  controversy  over 
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firemen  on  diesel  locomotives  and  the 
manning  of  traincrews — the  precedent 
of  compulsory  arbitration  thereby  estab- 
lished contains  grave  threats  to  the  fu- 
ture of  free  collective  bargaining  in 
America. 

We  have  tried  to  relieve  the  burden  of 
the  awful  responsibility  we  have  assumed 
bv  assuring  ourselves  that  this  measure 
does  not,  in  fact,  set  any  sort  of  prece- 
(h  nt.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The 
in  xt  time  we  are  called  upon  to  step  in 
and  arbitrate  a  dispute  between  labor 
and  management,  we  shall  most  as- 
suredly find  the  second  step  to  be  less 
painful  and  seem  more  legitimate  than 
the  first. 

My  distinguished  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper], 
clearly  perceived  the  latent  dangers  of 
our  action  when  he  stated  that  "we  are 
today  constituting  the  Congress  as  the 
final  board  of  arbitration  for  all  major 
disputes  in  the  country." 

We  should  heed  the  warnings  and  the 
k'ssons  of  history.  The  first  step  taken 
by  the  fa.sclst  dictatorships  of  the  1930's 
in  consolidating  their  power  was  the  de- 
struction of  the  economic  freedom  of 
workers  and  managers.  The  corporate 
state — the  politico-economic  system  un- 
dor  fascism— called  upon  the  govern- 
ment to  settle  all  management-labor  dif- 
ferences in  the  "overriding  Interest  of 
the  public  and  the  state."  Corporatism 
and  compulsory  arbitration  were  inter- 
dependent. 

Considering  the  great  responsibility 
we  bear  to  keep  the  government  from 
interfering  with  the  free  bargaining  be- 
tween employers  and  employees,  there 
are  at  least  two  alternatives  to  compul- 
sory arbitration  which  we  should  have 
seriously  explored  before  even  consider- 
ing Senate  Joint  Resolution  102. 

First,  we  should  have  waited  until  we 
were  sure  that  the  possibilities  of  col- 
lective bargaining  in  good  faith  had 
truly  been  exhausted.  After  several 
years  of  negotiations — first  between  the 
two  parties  themselves,  then  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Executive,  it  appeared 
that  collective  bargaining  had  com- 
pletely broken  down,  that  an  impasse 
had  been  reached.  However,  through- 
out this  period,  each  side  had  accused 
the  other  of  dealing  in  bad  faith.  The 
Congress,  then,  should  have  taken  time 
to  obsei-ve  the  negotiations,  and  see 
whether  or  not  the  bargaining  was.  In 
fact,  being  conducted  in  an  atmosphere 
of  good  faith.  If  one  or  both  of  the 
parties  was  dealing  in  bad  faith,  then 
there  would  be  no  way  of  assessing  the 
capability  of  collective  bargaining  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

However,  the  Congress  reached  its  de- 
cision after  several  short  weeks  without 
ascertaining  the  validity  of  the  charges 
and  countercharges  of  the  carriers  and 
the  brotherhoods.  The  Congress  could, 
therefore,  have  established  a  Joint  over- 
seeing committee  to  sit  at  the  bargain- 
ing tables  and  determine  whether  an  Im- 
pa5«e  truly  existed,  or  whether  there  was 
evidence  of  bad  faith,  in  which  case  col- 
lective bargainmg  could  have  continued, 
under  congressional  supervision  and  In 
good  faith,  toward  a  possible  satisfac- 
tory compromise. 


Secondly,  we  could  have  allowed  the 
system  of  collective  bargaining  to  take 
its  course.  A  report  from  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Develpoment  recently 
noted  that — 

Partial  operation  of  a  struck  Industry  or 
facility  may  be  all  that  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest  In  continued  availa- 
bility of  the  goods  or  the  services  involved — 

If,  of  course,  there  was  union  partici- 
pation in  such  partial  operation.  The 
right  to  strike  and  the  preservation  of 
the  public  interest  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive. 

The  railroad  brotherhoods  had  an- 
nounced that,  in  the  case  of  a  strike. 
they  would  continue  to  operate  com- 
muter trains,  move  perishable  freight, 
and  handle  all  defense  transportation. 
It  seems  very  probable  that  a  strike  un- 
der these  conditions  would  not  have  im- 
periled the  public  interest,  and  yet 
would  have  still  allowed  effective  re- 
course for  the  brotherhoods  in  the  form 
of  economic  pressure.  This  recourse  is 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  rights  guaran- 
teed both  labor  and  management  in  a 
free,  democratic  society. 

Neither  of  the  alternatives  cited  above 
was  seriously  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  yet  they  are,  in  my  opinion, 
highly  preferable  to  a  program  of  in- 
voluntary compulsory  arbitration. 

I  believe  we  have  tostituted  a  danger- 
ous precedent  in  this  case.  We  must, 
therefore,  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
democratic  tradition  of  free,  collective 
bargaining  in  a  free  society  if  we  are  to 
avert  the  grave  dangers  of  reaffirming 
that  precedent  at  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture. 


'The  Role  of  Small  Business  in  Foreign 
Trade,"  Television  Address  of  Repre- 
sentative Samuel  N.  Friedel  of  Mary- 
land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  10, 1963 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  Representative  Samuel  N. 
Friedel,  delivered  an  address  a  few  days 
ago  on  "The  Role  of  Small  Business  in 
Foreign  Trade,"  which  was  broadcast  by 
Baltimore  television  station  WTBAL-TV. 
In  that  speech  he  pointed  out  the  impor- 
tance of  foreign  trade  and  commerce  to 
the  port  of  Baltimore  and  made  refer- 
ence to  hearings  being  held  by  the  Small 
Business  Committee  dealing  with  export 
trade. 

It  should  be  noted,  of  course,  that  in- 
creasing American  trade  with  foreign 
countries  is  not  only  of  great  value  to 
our  port  cities,  but  is  also  of  equal  bene- 
fit to  every  section  of  our  own  country, 
for  it  helps  solve  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  and  stimulates  the  sale 
of  products  manufactured  in  all  parts 
o<  the  United  States  to  other  lands. 


I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  to  the  excellent  address  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  Repre- 
sentative Friedel,  which  is  as  follows: 
The   Role    or   Small   Business   in    Foreign 
Trade 
(By  Hon.  Samttel  N.  Friedel,  of  Maryland) 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  many  of  you  have 
probably  heard  me  say  at  one  time  or  an- 
other that  I  believe  in  trade — not  aid.     I  do 
not  mean  that  I  am  against  giving  aid  to  less 
fortunate  and  underdeveloped   nations,  but 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  more  we  Increase 
our  trade  with  other  nations — the  more  we 
can  decrease  our  aid  to  many  of  them. 

As  you  all  know,  one  of  Baltimore's  great- 
est assets  is  Its  port,  which  Is  the  Atlantic 
seaboard's  gateway  to  the  interior  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  anything  we  do  to 
Increase  business  through  our  port  benefits 
the  economy  of  our  entire  State. 

Foreign  trade  and  commerce  through  our 
port  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  now 
exceeds  $1  billion  a  year,  making  Baltimore 
the  second  largest  port  In  the  United  States 
in  bulk  cargo. 

In  a  normal  year,  approximately  6,000 
oceangoing  vessels,  loaded  with  more  than 
25  million  tons  of  export-Import  cargo  pass 
through  our  port.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
economic  health  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  and 
the  entire  State  of  Maryland  Is  closely  linked 
with  foreign  trade. 

The  more  exports  and  Imports  that  flow 
through  our  port,  the  better  for  all  our 
citizens,  and  anything  that  stimulates  such 
commerce,  stimulates  our  economy. 

However,  I  think  too  many  of  us  tend  to 
think  of  importing  and  exporting  as  some- 
thing only  big  business  can  do  but  this  Is 
not  the  case.  The  House  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  recently  held  hearings 
which  should  be  of  considerable  interest  to 
American  businessmen  and  especially  to  so- 
called  small  business. 

My  very  able  colleague,  the  Honorable  Joe 
EviNs,  of  Tennessee,  Is  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Committee. 
During  the  hearings,  an  Imposing  array  of 
witnesses  from  various  Government  agencies 
testified  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
plans  of  the  administration  under  the  For- 
eign Trade  Expansion  Act,  its  impact  upon 
American  business,  how  business  may  be 
affected,  and  what  may  be  done  to  aid  such 
businesses. 

This  testimony  showed  that  various  agen- 
cies and  departments  of  our  Government  are 
vitally  concerned  with  expanding  our  foreign 
trade  and  with  Increasing  the  opp>ortunltles 
for  small  business  to  participate  tn  foreign 
trade. 

One  of  the  witnesses,  who  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  coordinating  all  phases  of  the  ex- 
port expansion  program,  pointed  out  that 
through  Government  assistance  and  en- 
couragement, 1,197  new  exporter.-^  were  Intro- 
duced to  International  trade  last  year.  He 
also  stated  that  36.000  businessmen  attended 
export  seminars  in  1962  and  he  estimates 
that  at  least  85  percent  of  these  were  small 
businessmen. 

Testimony  also  indicated  that  our  Gov- 
ernment agencies  are  doing  a  crediUble  Job 
in  expanding  foreign  trade,  but  more  must 
be  done.  Expanding  foreign  trade  so  as  to 
provide  a  stimulus  to  our  economy  and  to 
help  m  solving  our  balance-of-payments 
problem  is  one  of  the  most  Important  tasks 
facing  us  today.  Small  business  Is  being  en- 
couraged and  helped  to  participate  In  for- 
eign trade  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  gave  the  President 
extensive  new  trade  negotiating  power  In 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  It  is  Important 
that  this  authority  in  negotiations  with  the 
European  Common  Market  and  members  of 
the    European    Free    Trade    Association    be 
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utlllaad  to  -— ***  Amoicftn  busineM  In  ae- 
curlnc  aooaw  to  tlMM  now  i>rosp«roua  mar- 
tmXM.  How*v«r.  tO€9lgn  tna»  U  nec«MarllT 
•  two-way  BtrMt.  II  we  expect  to  iell  more 
to  fOTelgn  nations.  It  U  only  right  that  we 
should  buy  tnm  them.  At  the  same  time. 
It  U  equally  tmportant  that  American  sup- 
pliers and  mnn\itaeturera  and  American  la- 
bor be  protactad.  ThU  naturally  Involves  a 
careful  halanrtnf  of  IntereaU 

Under  thla  aam*  Trade  Expansion  Act.  the 
Small  Dusin—  Administration  Is  author- 
ized to  mak*  k>ana  up  to  $350,000  to  assist 
Arma  to  adjw*  to  changed  economic  condl- 
Uona  reaultlng  from  Increased  Imports.  In 
order  to  render  the  maximum  assistance  pos- 
sible, a  For«ICB  T»de  DlvUlon  was  eetab- 
Ushad  In  th*  Small  Business  Administration 
for  the  purpoM  of  sUmulaUng  the  Interest  of 
,TT<t|ii  iniilii— men  In  international  trade 
and  to  asaur*  tlkat  adequate  consideration  Is 
given  to  small  bualnees  Interests  In  all  of 
the  Oovemmant  programs  relating  to  foreign 
trade. 

We  all  hop*  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
Trade  Kxpanaton  Act  of  1962.  a  substantial 
reduction  of  tariffs  will  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mon Uarket  countries  In  order  to  Improve 
the  acoeaa  of  American  goods  and  farm  prod- 
ucts to  Europaan  markets.  I  would  urge 
all  Ijusl linesman  who  have  a  product  to  sell 
to  give  cazvful  consideration  to  the  oppor- 
tunities open  to  him  through  exports  Re- 
member, the  more  we  trade— the  lees  we  will 
have  to  aid. 

This  Is  yotir  Congressman.  Sam  FsixDn.. 
speaking  to  you  from  Washington 


H.IL   7978— Fradarick   DoagUts   Stamp 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or  tatw  TosK 
IN  THE  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuetdttV.  Sevtember  10, 1963 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  Introduced  HH.  7978.  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp 
honoring  Frederick  Douglass.  At  the 
time  of  Its  Introduction,  I  pointed  out  my 
special  Interest  tn  such  a  commemora- 
tive stamp  related  to  the  17  years — 
1847-44 — which  Mr.  Douglass  spent  in 
my  home  eommunlty  of  Rochester,  N.Y., 
as  publisher  of  the  North  Star,  an  anti- 
slavery  newspaper. 

I  would  Uke  to  acknowledge.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  encouragement  and  sup- 
port for  a  special  postage  stamp  honor- 
ing this  famous  abolitionist  of  the  last 
century  has  come  from  a  Rochesterlan. 
Howard  W.  Coles,  who  has  continued  the 
Douglass  tradition  of  publishing  Infor- 
mation for  and  about  the  American 
Negro.  Since  1934,  Mr.  Coles  has  edited 
and  published  the  Rochester  Voice,  a 
successor  to  the  newspaper  founded  by 
Mr.  Douglass. 

Mr.  Coles  is  a  student  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Frederick  £X)uglass  and  has 
conducted  years  of  research  on  Mr. 
Douglass'  aetintles.  Mr.  Coles  also 
lectures  on  Mr.  Douglass  and  has  a  col- 
lection of  Douglass  memorabilia  which 
he  exhibits  in  conjunction  with  his  lec- 
tures. 

Mr.  Coles  la  active '  In  maintaining 
public  Interest  In  the  heritage  left  us  by 
Frederick  Douglass.  In  recent  years,  he 
has  helped  to  direct  memorial  ceremonies 


at  a  statue  of  Mr.  Douglass  in  Roches- 
ter's Highland  Park.  He  parUcipated  in 
the  christening  of  a  World  War  II  Liberty 
Ship  named  In  honor  of  Mr.  Douglass 
and  was  Inatrumental  In  the  founding 
and  formation  of  the  Frederick  Douglass 
League  in  Rochester. 

Mr.  Coles  also  is  an  author.  In  1941 
the  Oxford  Press  published  hl.s  history 
of  the  Negro  in  Rochester,  western  New 
York,  and  Canada  under  the  title,  '  Tlie 
Cradle  of  Freedom."  A  number  of  its 
chapters  are  devoted  to  Frederick 
Douglass. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Coles  details  the 
history  of  the  Douglass  publishing  efforts 
and  also  presents  a  number  of  other  his- 
torical facts  about  Mr.  Douglass  that  are 
worthy  of  note.  Amonx  these  is  a  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Douglass'  underkround 
railroad  activity.  To  further  our  ap- 
preciation of  Mr.  Douglass.  I  take 
pleasure  in  sharing  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  Mr.  Coles"  book ; 

In    addition   to   the   writing   and   speaking 
against  slavery   that   Frederick   Douglass  did 
in   Rochester,   there   U  one  important   phase 
which   must   not    be    forgotten      As    "station 
master"    on    the    underground,    his    p<j«ltlon 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  hitting  his  old 
enemy,    slavery,    a    telling    blow    In    another 
direction.     He    was   on    the   southern    border 
of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Queen's  dominions 
were    right  over   the   way      His   own   promi- 
nence   as    an    abolitionist    and    e<HU)r   of    an 
antlslavery    paper    naturally    made    him    the 
station  master  and  conductor  of  the  under- 
ground   railroad    passing    through    what    he 
called,    the    goodly    city      During    this    same 
period,    he    attacked    the    Jim    Crow    public 
school  system  then  In  existence  In  the  city 
He  was  anxious  to  educate  his  children,  but 
they  were  not  allowed  to  attend  the  public 
schools    In    the   district   where   he    lived    and 
owned    property      His   young   daughter    Ro- 
setta,    who   was   the   "apple   of   his   eye"   was 
so    unkindly    treated    at    Tracy    Seminary,    a 
school  for  girls,  that  she  was  forced  to  leave 
Douglass  decided  to  fight  this  system  of  dis- 
crimination with   all  the  courage  and  stam- 
ina he  possessed      On  December  14.  1849.  he 
addressed  a  mass  meeting  of  Rix'hester  citi- 
zens In  the  Monroe  County  Courthouse,  pro- 
testing   the   segregation   of   colored   children 
In  the  schools 

He  won  again  a  signal  victory  und  scxin 
every  barrier  was  removed  Since  that  year, 
children  of  black  parents  are  freely  admitted 
to  all  schools  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  Howard  W  Coles 
and  the  Frederick  Douglass  League. 
Just  as  Frederick  Douglass  a  century  ago 
fought  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  they 
today  are  fighting  for  equal  rights  for  all 
American  citizens. 


Youof  Democrat*  and  the  Radical 
Left— Part  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or  CALrroRiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10,  1963 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  continue  the  examination  into 
the  Yoxmg  Democratic  organization  that 
I  began  last  August  26. 


Since  that  time  I  have  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  State  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Young  Democrats,  and  a  copy  of 
the  resolutions  and  policy  statements 
from  the  August  16  Western  States 
YounK  Democratic  Conference. 

Mr  Speaker,  after  reading  the  com- 
plete text  of  these  resolutions  I  am  more 
disturbed  than  ever.  Let  me  quote  just 
one  of  the  resolutions  that  so  far  has  re- 
ceived little,  If  any,  publicity. 

Resolution  follows: 

CONGRJWSIONAL    RcrORM 

Whereas  the  8Sth  Congress  to  date  has 
had  a  desulUiry  record  of  accomplishment, 
and  whereas  Its  performance  has  been  a  dis- 
grace to  the  Nation  and  a  mockery  of  the 
democratic  process;   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Western  States  Con- 
ference YDCA  supports  Senators  Claek  and 
Case  In  their  efforts  to  achieve  congressional 
reform  by  modification  of  the  rules  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  Congress  Including  defeat  of 
the  deadening  seniority  system  and  the 
tyrannical  power  of  the  committee  chairmen, 
and  limitations  of  the  filibuster:  And  there- 
fore, be  It  further 

Re.iolved,  That  we  call  upon  the  1964  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  to  indicate  lU  support 
for  congressional  reform  by  taking  an  un- 
compromising stand  In  the  1964  platform 
for  such  needed  reforms  regardless  of  the 
effect  this  would  have  on  Southern  States 
participation  In  the  convention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  examine  the  language  of 
the  resolution  for  a  moment.  This  Dem- 
ocratic Party  Congress  is  called  a  dis- 
grace to  the  Nation  and  a  mockery  of 
the  democratic  process.  Now  we  know 
what  the  Young  Democrats  think  of 
us — perhaps  our  mistake  has  been  in 
representing  the  American  people  and 
not  the  lunatic  left. 

The  resolution  also  urges  us  to  eject 
the  Southern  States  from  the  next  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention.  The 
States  that  provided  President  Kennedy 
with  his  margin  of  victory  in  1960  are 
no  longer  needed  it  seems.  Any  sane 
person  would  imagine  that  this  resolu- 
tion was  written  by  Young  Republicans 
rather  than  Young  Democrats.  Yet 
these  people  insist  on  callmg  themselves 
liberals.  The  tolerance  and  under- 
standing of  others  that  used  to  be  the 
hallmark  of  the  liberal  has  been  swept 
away  in  the  radical  tide. 

Other  resolutions  that  have  been  over- 
looked so  far  include  a  demand  for  the 
lifting  of  travel  restrictions  to  Cuba;  a 
demand  that  Congress  take  no  action  in 
the  present  railroad  dispute — this 
appears  to  conflict  with  their  protest 
over  congressional  inaction:  a  demand 
for  the  repeal  of  the  McCarran  Internal 
Security  Act  on  the  grounds  that  it 
establishes  "concentration  camps""  in 
times  of  national  emergency — presum- 
ably for  Communists;  and  complete  op- 
position to  any  Federal  program  for 
ci/il  defense — presumably  the  Soviet 
Union  is  left  free  to  safeguard  its  citi- 
zens; and  last  but  not  least  a  demand 
that  the  United  States  take  no  unilateral 
action  on  matters  of  international  im- 
portance but  rather  work  through  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  would  be  only  too 
pleased  to  see  us  adopt  the  policy  posi- 
tions of  the  Western  States  Young  Dem- 
ocrats.    Must  we  sit  idly  by  while  the 
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tiood  name  of  our  party  Is  dragged 
through  this  political  gutter?  I  do  not 
believe  we  would  be  fulfilling  our  duty 
as  members  of  the  Democratic  Party 
if  we  were  to  remain  silent. 

Therefore.  I  am  today  sending  letters 
to  John  Bailey,  national  chairman  of 
the  DemocraUc  Party,  and  Eugene  Wy- 
man.  California  State  chairman  of  the 
r>emocratic  Party,  calling  upon  them  to 
launch  a  full  inquiry  into  the  operation 
and  activities  of  the  Young  Democratic 
omanization.  It  is  my  belief  that  these 
radicals  of  the  left  should  be  deprived  of 
the  use  of  our  honorable  party  name 
until  some  sign  of  maturity  and  responsi- 
bility becomes  evident. 

I  have  not  yet  received  the  complete 
text  of  the  resolutions  passed  this  last 
weekend  by  the  California  Young  Demo- 
crats at  their  San  Diego  meeting.  When 
these  become  available  I  may  wish  to 
address  the  House  again  on  the  subject. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  for 
the  further  information  of  my  colleagues 
the  text  of  the  letter  sent  to  me  by  Jo- 
siah  Beeman,  State  president  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Young  Democrats,  and  the  text 
of  my  reply  to  him: 

CALiroRNLA  Federation  or 

TOCNG  DEMOCmATS, 

San  Francisco.  Calif..  September  5. 1963. 
C(  ingressman  Charles  Wilson, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC, 

Dear  Sir:  With  regard  to  your  remarks  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  August  26, 
concerning  the  "Young  Democrats  and  the 
radical  left,"  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  you 
hnve  not  read  the  resolutions  which  you 
speak  of,  and  your  remarks  Indeed  contain 
several  errors  In  fact  as  to  the  content  of 
these  resolutions. 

I  do  not  know  If  It  Is  your  custom  to  make 
sfieeches  denouncing  conferences,  the  by- 
products of  these  conferences,  and  Young 
Democratic  leaders  without  first  investigat- 
ing what  the  facts  Involved  are.  Apparently, 
vou  have  been  misled  by  someone  on  your 
staff  who  seeks  to  discredit  this  organization 
for  purposes  of  their  own. 

I  specifically  refer  you  to  the  resolution  on 
South  Vietnam,  which  calls  for  economic 
and  social  reforms  by  the  Diem  regime,  pos- 
ing as  the  possible  alternative  to  these  re- 
(orms  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  this  is  fast  becoming 
the  policy  of  our  country  In  the  face  of  the 
rbvious  persecution  by  the  Diem  regime  of 
I  he  Buddhists  of  that  country.  It  would 
seem  then  that  your  denunciation  is  the 
point  of  view  that  Is  out  of  step  with  our 
Niuion's  policy  rather  than  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Western  States  conference, 
which  you  erroneously  referred  to  as  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops 
from  the  Far  East. 

May  I  say  on  behalf  of  the  California  Fed- 
eration of  Young  Democrats  (the  correct 
tiMc  of  our  organization)  that  we  feel  that 
It  Is  somewhat  more  of  a  disgrace  to  asso- 
ciate the  honorable  name  of  the  Democratic 
Party  with  sordid  campaign  tactics  in  the 
pa.st  than  It  is  a  disgrace  to  be  associated 
with  re.solutlon8  which  seek  to  look  to  the 
future  We  can  well  recall  the  time  when 
we  were  attacked  by  people  who  thought  as 
you  do  when  we  called  for  a  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  many  years  ago.  That  treaty  Is 
today  becoming  a  reality  and  Is  the  policy  of 
Mur  bovernment  We  can  recall  the  time 
when  we  urged  stronger  action  by  this  ad- 
ininistrntlon  In  the  field  of  civil  rights  and 
were  told  by  certain  State  and  national  lead- 
ers to  "go  slow."  This  administration  has 
now  wisely  and  correctly  decided  that  It  can 
do  much  more  In  the  field  of  civil  rights  than 


it  has  done  in  the  past  3  years.  We  trust 
tbat  you  too  have  reversed  your  position  on 
these  questions. 

We  do  not  intend  to  be  intimidated  from 
■peelrlnt  the  truth  as  we  see  It,  and  we  wUl 
continue  to  urge  the  Democratic  Party  to 
preaent  the  American  people  with  progressive 
and  fivward  looking  stands  on  the  great  Is- 
sues of  the  day. 
Sincerely, 

Joe  Beeman, 
State  President. 
PS. — I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  con- 
ference resolutions  for  your  edification. 

September  9,   1963. 
Mr.  JoeiAH  Beeman. 

President,  California  Federation  of  Young 
Democrats,  Son  Francisco,  Calif. 
If T  Dear  Mm.  Beeman  :  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  September  5  dealing  with  my  August 
26  remarks  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
the  subject  of  "Young  Democrats  and  the 
radical  left." 

I  find  your  letter  both  arrogant  and  of- 
fenaive  in  tone.  My  record  In  the  California 
SUte  Assembly  and  In  the  US.  Congress  Is 
progressive  and  foUows  the  best  traditions 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  Your  Insolent  at- 
tempt to  brand  me  as  a  foe  of  civil  rights 
legislation  Is  not  In  accordance  with  the 
facts,  and  will  only  further  demonstrate  the 
desire  of  all  radicals  to  smear  and  libel  any 
criticism.  For  your  Information,  I  was  a 
member  of  the  small  group  of  Congressmen 
that  participated  in  the  recent  march  on 
Washington  activities,  and  I  have  authored 
a  number  of  civil  rlghte  bills  myself. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  my  worst  fears  have 
been  confirmed.  Your  organization  serves 
no  useful  function  to  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  In  fact  is  a  llabUlty  to  the  majority  po- 
litical party  of  this  country.  After  8  years 
of  public  service  In  California  I  am  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  role  played  by  Young 
Democrats,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
platforms  and  policy  positions  of  your  or- 
ganization have  discredited  you  with  all  re- 
sponsible elements  of  the  party. 

I  readUy  admit  that  I  did  not  study  the 
complete  text  of  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Western  States  Young  Democratic  Con- 
ference until  you  made  a  copy  avaUable  to 
me.  I  find  now  that  the  extensive  newspa- 
per reports  I  previously  based  my  remarks 
on  did  not  do  the  conference  Justice.  The 
resolutions  are  far  more  radical  than  I  sus- 
pected, and  your  blistering  attack  upon  this 
Democratic  Party  Congress  lends  weight  to 
my  call  for  a  full  scale  Inquiry  into  your 
organization. 

Your  resolution  on  South  Vietnam  pre- 
sents us  with  a  study  in  contrasts.  You 
say,  in  effect,  either  they  must  cease  to  be 
neo-Fasclst  or  they  must  be  allowed  to  be- 
come Communist.  The  certainty  of  a  Com- 
munist takeover  after  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  and  assistance  seems  to  bother  you  lit- 
tle, and  1  am  sure  you  can  understand  that 
our  entire  position  In  the  Far  East  may  be 
determined  by  developmenU  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Your  resolution  on  Cuba  defies  descrip- 
tion. The  Presidents  policy  of  Isolating  this 
island  has  resulted  In  the  Soviet  Union  In- 
curring a  liability  Instead  of  an  asset.  Over 
a  million  dollars  a  day  Is  being  spent  by  the 
Soviets  to  keep  this  ramshackle  Red  nation 
afloat.  As  the  economic  screws  are  further 
tightened  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  required 
to  pour  out  even  larger  sums  In  aid  and  as- 
sistance. Your  call  for  reopening  of  trade 
with  Cuba  win  undo  all  that  has  so  far  been 
done  to  weaken  the  Communist  stranglehold 
on  the  island. 

I  regret  that  space  does  not  permit  a  dis- 
cussion of  other  disgraceful  resolutions  from 
this  so-called  Young  Democratic  Conference. 
However,  In  answer  to  your  comment  on  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  I  well  recall  that  you 
demanded  a  nuclear  test  ban  for  the  United 


States  years  ago.  After  the  Soviet  Union  had 
broken  its  pledge  and  had  resumed  testing — 
exploding  the  largest  bomb  in  history — ^your 
organization  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  cru- 
sade waged  by  peace  groups  to  prevent  us 
f  rcHn  also  resuming  testing  and  perhaps  keep- 
ing abreast  of  the  Communists  in  nuclear  de- 
velopment. Tlie  present  test  b«m  treaty  bears 
no  resemblance  to  your  previoiu  positions 
and  you  can  take  no  credit  for  It. 

Your  assvunptlon  that  the  high  school  and 
lower  division  college  students  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Young  Democrats  are  qualified  to  ad- 
vise the  Democratic  Party  or  the  Nation  on 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs  is  ridiculous  and 
I  will  not  attempt  to  answer  it.  However,  I 
do  Intend  to  consult  with  the  i^iproprlate  of- 
ficials of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
on  the  damage  your  use  of  our  party  name  is 
causing.  I  repeat  my  words  of  August  26 — 
I  call  for  the  national  committee  to  launch  a 
full-scale  Inquiry  Into  the  activities  of  the 
Young  Democrats.  If  this  organization  Is  to 
have  the  privilege  of  using  the  name  of  our 
party,  they  must  begin  to  show  they  have 
the  necessary  maturity  to  earn  that  privilege. 
I  have  today  seen  the  first  press  reports 
from  yoiu-  September  8  meeting  In  San  Diego. 
It  seems  that  your  organization  has  surpassed 
itself  In  the  field  of  resolutions.  I  trust  you 
win  supply  me  with  a  complete  text  of  these 
latest  resolutions  and  policy  positions  as  soon 
as  they  become  available. 

It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  many  of 
us  in  the  party  how  an  organization  as  vocal 
as  yours  can  be  so  totally  Ineffective  during 
campaign  time.  If  the  California  Young 
Democrats  would  only  work  a  quarter  as 
much  as  they  talk,  we  might  be  able  to  find 
some  redeeming  quality  for  your  organiza- 
tion. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Charles  H.  Wilson. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  10, 1963 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  delivered  a 
major  address  today  before  the  National 
Conference  of  the  Business  Committee 
for  Tax  Reduction  in  1963.  The  Presi- 
dent referred  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1963, 
H.R.  8383,  which  was  introduced  this 
afternoon  as  "the  most  imporUnt 
domestic  economic  measure  to  come  be- 
fore the  Congress  in  the  past  15  years." 

In  his  speech,  the  President  not  only 
outlined  the  provisions  of  the  bill:  he 
also  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  amend- 
ments which  would  tie  tax  reduction  to 
extraneous  contingencies.  He  empha- 
sized the  very  great  importance  to  the 
health  and  growth  of  our  economy  of 
enacting  a  tax  reduction  bill  during  this 
calendar  year. 

A  tax  reduction  is  a  most  important 
part  of  a  balanced  total  program  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  to  the  Congress. 
This  program  does  not  contemplate  tax 
cuts  at  the  expense  of  national  defense, 
or  of  the  space  effort,  or  of  programs 
designed  to  improve  the  health,  educa- 
tion, and  Job  opportunities  of  our  peo- 
ple. To  be  of  maximum  benefit  the  re- 
duction  must   be   accompanied   by   the 
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enactment  of  oCter  nuvjor  recommenda- 
Uona  of  tbe  PmsidenL  KJEL  8393  Is. 
however,  an  hrwUnr"""*  part  and  in- 
deed Um  BMMt  liiartent  single  factor  in 
the  PujaJdMBf^  proffram  to  moTe  our 
economy  fonvwrd. 

The  Pieaklent^  addreae  manifests  re- 
sponsible leaOentiip  of  the  highest  order, 
designed  "Wf»Wi«My  for  the  good  of  our 
country.  He  baa  charted  a  course  which 
all  Amerioana.  and  certainly  all  Mem- 
bers of  Coocrass.  regardless  of  political 
AflUiatlon.  alKMld  In  the  national  interest 
follow. 

The  Preatdent'S  address  follows: 

RXMABKS  BT  XVB  PiBSIDXMT     AT  THK  NATIONAL 

CONrxBXNCB  or  TBX  Businxss  Committkx 
roK  Tax  Bsbuction  im  1963.  Statlex 
Hilton    Hona..    Washington.    DC,    Sep- 

TSMBSK    10,    1M3 

Mr.  CbAlmoMl.  li«mb«rs  oX  the  CongrcM. 
meinb*!*  oX  Um  BualneM  CommitMc  (or  Tax 
RMluctkui.  p«rtlelp*nU  In  the  NaUonal  Con- 
rorenc*  on  T»x  BMluction.  Udie«  and  gentle- 
men. I  admlr*  jotu  concern  for  our  Nation  s 
tiiiilnw  aa  w«U  as  your  own.  Tbe  blU  you 
ar«  bar*  to  aupport  la  th«  moat  Important 
rtfimaattr  aoooooiio  meastire  to  come  before 
(be  Congraaa  la  the  paat  15  years.  Its  paa- 
aage  la  eaaentlal  to  tbe  bealtb  and  growtb 
of  our  economy  during  tbe  paat  15  years 
Ita  beneflta  an  not  limited  to  any  one  seg- 
ment of  aoclety.  IX  it  U  defeated,  diluted  or 
unduly  delayad.  the  adverse  consequences 
would  be  Xelt  by  every  family  and  business 
in  the  country.  It  la  not  a  partisan  meas- 
ure—axul  this  la  not  a  partisan  gathering. 
It  la  a  bill  which.  IX  It  Is  to  be  fully  effective. 
must  be  paaaed  thla  year,  without  restrictive 
amendmenta;  and  I  believe,  with  your  help, 
that  It  will. 

There  la  no  need  before  this  audience  to 
describe  In  detail  the  tax  reduction  features 
you  already  know  so  well.  The  essential 
fl^urea  to  bear  fei  aatoid  are  tbeee : 

The  bin  proTldea  Xor  a  total  net  tax  reduc- 
tion oX  ail  bUUon  a  year,  of  which  $8  7 
billion  would  go  to  Individuals  and  92  3  bil- 
lion to  corporations.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  1214  bUnoa  iwducUon  In  corporate  tax 
llabllltlea  brought  about  last  year  through 
depreciation  reXomi  and  the  Investment  tax 
credit.  Tbaaa  pgopoeed  reductions  would  be 
effective  in  two  stages.  Two-thlrcU  of  the 
Individual  reduction — or  W«  billion— and 
more  than  nste  heif  of  the  corporate  reduc- 
Uon — or  ai.A  bUUon — or  a  toUl  of  $1  billion, 
would  go  into  effect  on  January  1,  1964.  less 
than  4  montba  from  today.  The  balance 
would  be  effeetlTe  a  year  later 

There  !•  alao  no  need  to  convince  this 
group  of  the  fenportance  of  thla  bUl  aa  a 
booet  to  tba  eecBomy.  Tour  preaenoe  here. 
the  learterahip  provided  by  the  Buslnesa 
ComnUttee  lor  Tax  Reduction  and  the  State- 
ment oX  Prlaeiplee  adopted  by  Ita  membera. 
bear  wltn«M  to  yoiir  conviction  that  our 
preaent  high  tax  rates  hobble  the  economy. 
and  that  •  prcoipt,  aubetantlal  and  broadly 
baaed  cut  In  Individual  and  corporate  tax 
rate*  la  XMtommmej  to  give  the  private  sector 
oX  our  econflmy  the  extra  strength  our  prea- 
ent tax  stmctor*  now  drains  away. 

Even  after  3Vi  years  of  steady  advance. 
manufacturing  tn  this  country  today  Is  still 
operating  at  only  87  percent  of  cajjaclty — 
business  fixed  Inveetment  la  still  below  10 
percent  of  our  total  output — and  unemploy- 
ment, for  the  70th  atralght  month.  Ls  still 
above  5  percent.  Tou  know  aa  well  as  I  what 
that  has  dona  to  your  market  for  goods 
and  ser vices.  Tou  know  aa  well  as  I  that 
this  Nation  muet  create  new  ]obe — Jobs  for 
workers  replaced  by  automation.  ]obe  for 
tboae  dlaplaoad  fran  the  farm.  Jobe  for  young 
people  leaving  aehoot.  Jobs  to  ease  the  prob- 
lems of  raoa  ralatinns  and  youth  delinquency 
and  labor  unraat.  And  tbla  bill  reflects  a 
conscloua  decision  to  give  a  major  respon- 


atbflity  and  opportunity  to  American  tonai- 
neaa  to  meet  thoee  needs  through  private 
means. 

This  bin  Is  only  a  part — but  an  eeeentlal 
part — of  an  overall  economic  program.  We 
are  slranltaneonaly  taking  steps  designed 
ultimately  to  balance  our  international  pay- 
ments, to  balance  our  budget  and.  above  all. 
to  balance  our  economy  at  levels  of  full  em- 
ployment and  production. 

Tax  reduction  Is  essential  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  all  of  these  goals.  By  Increasing 
our  productivity  and  competitive  ability, 
and  by  Increasing  the  attractiveness  of  In- 
vesting at  home  Instead  of  abroad.  It  will 
help  us  Improve  our  balance  01  payments 
By  expanding  consumption  and  Investment, 
It  will  help  us  create  more  Jobs.  By  re- 
moving a  restrictive  brake  on  national 
growth  and  Income.  It  will  work  against  the 
recurrent  forces  of  recession  And  by  reduc- 
ing the  costly  drain  of  unemployment  and 
recession  while  expanding  our  national  In- 
come and  tax  revenues.  It  will — combined 
vrtth  an  ever  stricter  control  of  expendi- 
tures— reduce  and  eventually  end  the  pattern 
of  chronic  budgetary  deficits 

Despite  all  of  these  advant«ti;efr— de.splte 
the  fact  that  our  economy  today  Is  advanc- 
ing partly  In  anticipation  of  a  substantial 
tax  cut — there  are  those  wh<-).  for  reasons  of 
their  own.  oppose  this  bill:  and  their  opposi- 
tion warrants  oxir  attention  If  they  are  un- 
able to  defeat  the  bill  openly,  or  to  find 
enough  Members  of  Congresa  willing  to  op- 
pose It  directly,  their  stratetcy  apparently 
will  be  twofold 

First,  to  delay  the  bill's  passnge  untU  some 
time  next  year;  and. 

Second,  to  amend  It  In  svich  a  wny  us  to 
prevent  It  from  becoming  fMlly  effective  In 
the  absence  of  some  other  fiscal  event,  such 
as  a  reduction  In  next  June's  estimated  net 
debt. 

Either  one  of  these  moves  would  seriously 
undermine  the  gains  already  made  as  well 
aa  those  we  hope  to  m.ike  Either  ime  of 
these  moves  would  dilute  If  nut  Imperil,  the 
benefits    this    bill    offers    the    Nation 

The  disadvantages  of  delay  are  apparent. 
I  have  said  since  last  December  that  this  was 
the  year  for  tax  reduction.  Infliitlonary  pres- 
sures are  in  check.  No  major  military  crisis 
sUalns  our  resources.  Our  m<)«t  pressing 
economic  problems  are  underinvestment, 
unemployment  and  our  balance-of-pay- 
menU  deficit.  The  sooner  this  bill  U  enact- 
ed, the  sooner  It  will  begin  stimulating  in- 
veatment,  enlarging  employment  and  Im- 
proving our  payments  balance 

This  bill,  moreover.  Is  Inaurajice  -reces- 
sion Insurance— and  the  prudent  man  does 
not  tempt  fate  by  unnecessarily  delaying  his 
acquisition  of  Insurance.  Excluding  war 
years,  this  Nation  has  had  a  rece««lon  on  Uie 
average  every  43  months  since  the  Second 
World  War— or  every  44  monllxs  since  the 
First  World  War  By  January.  U  wUl  have 
been  44  months  since  tlie  last  recession 
began  I  do  not  say  that  a  receMtlon  next  year 
Ls  either  inevitable  without  a  t.iK  cut  or  im- 
posalble  with  one.  But  I  do  know  that  the 
prompt  enactment  of  this  bill,  making  cer- 
tain both  Immediate  and  prospective  tax  re- 
ductions, will  Improve  buslnesa  conditions, 
increase  consumer  and  Inveetment  incentives 
and  make  the  most  "f  tlie  antirecession 
thrust  that  this  tax  cut  can  provide 

To  *alt  until  next  year  even  though  the 
effective  date  of  January  1  couid  be  retained 
on  a  retroactive  basis — would  be  to  court  un- 
certainty, Inadequacy  and  perhap.s  Uital  fail- 
ure For  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  even 
in  a  second  scs.slon  the  mills  >A  the  Congress 
grind  slowly.  Next  year  there  m.iy  be  new 
pressures  tj  hold  off  until  some  new  crisis 
has  passed,  of  some  new  economic  trend  is 
made  clear,  or  s«wne  nther  poUtlcU  event  Is 
behind  us.  For  thoee  opposed  to  this  bill,  the 
time  will  never  be  right  Delay  ■  said  the 
ancient    Romans,     "Is    aJw.iys    f.itai    to    thone 


who  are  prepared" — and  thla  Nation  Is  pre- 
pared now  for  a  substantial  cut  In  taxes. 
The  time  to  enact  thla  bill  Is  now — for  the 
opportunity  may  not  come  again. 

The  second  strategy  of  those  opposed  to 
this  bill  Is  to  make  It  dependent  by  law  on 
other  flacal  developments — for  example.  In 
the  form  offered  In  committee,  to  deny  to 
both  individual  and  corporate  taxpayers  the 
•4  billion  worth  of  second-stage  tax  cuts  un- 
less the  net  public  debt  on  next  June  30  Is 
S304  billion  or  leas.  To  some,  this  may  sound 
harmless,  Uiasmuch  as  this  figure  Is  only 
slightly  less  than  that  resulting  from  Treas- 
ury Secret!U-y  Dillon's  own  rough  estimate  of 
the  current  budget  deficit.  But  this  amend- 
ment was  rejected  In  the  House  Ways  and 
litoans  Committee,  and  should  be  rejected  If 
offered  again  on  the  House  floor,  for  four 
fundamental  reasons: 

1  The  tax  bill  Is  needed  on  Its  own  merits 
and  should  not  be  conditioned  by  any  other 
event. 

2  Should  lagging  Federal  revenues  next 
summer  make  fulfillment  of  this  condition 
Impossible,  that  would  tie  a  clear  sign  to  pro- 
ceed with,  not  prevent,  the  second  stage  of 
tax  reduction; 

3.  Revenue,  deficit  and  debt  estimates  for 
Uie  end  of  this  fiscal  year  are  necessarily  un- 
certain at  this  time.  depencUng  as  they  do 
up<m  dozens  of  unpredictable  contingencies 
to  which  this  bill  should  not  be  tied;  and 

4  This  amendment  would  be  self-defeat- 
ing, for  taxpayers,  uncertain  of  receiving  the 
full  benefits  of  the  bill,  would  hold  back  on 
their  investment  and  expansion  outlays,  thus 
retarding  revenues  and  enlarging  the  debt. 

If  tax  reduction  Is  essential  to  the  prt:)gress 
of  our  economy— and  I  think  It  Is — then  It  Is 
essential  whether  Secretsu-y  Dillon's  estimate 
tvirns  out  to  be  accurate  or  not.  The  need 
for  more  private  demand -for  more  funds 
In  the  hands  of  consumers  and  Investors  — 
win  exist  In  1964  and  1965  regardless  of 
whether  the  net  public  debt  on  next  June 
:n)th  is  $304  billion  or  $i06  billion  or  $302 
billion.  History  teaches  us  that  the  public 
debt  unexpectedly  rises  when  public  reve- 
nues fall  unexpectedly  short— and  they  have 
been  consistently  falling  short  precisely  be- 
cause our  tax  rates,  which  were  originally 
designed  to  meet  wartime  and  post-war  con- 
ditions, are  now  Imposing  a  restrictive  brake 
on  national  growth  and  Income.  Thus,  this 
amendment  could  deny  the  Nation  a  tax 
cut  at  the  very  time  It  needs  it  most— when 
revenues  art  falling  short  of  expectations  be- 
cause of  a  slowdown  In  business  activity. 

Secretary  Dillon's  rough  estimate,  more- 
over, Is  exactly  that— a  very  rough  estimate — 
made  at  a  time  when  the  Congress  has  not 
completed  action  on  legislation  and  appro- 
priations for  the  current  year.  To  require, 
as  this  amendment  requires,  that  11 
months  later  his  estimate  must  prove  wholly 
correct  Is  wholly  unrealistic.  Actually,  the 
Secretary  forecast  a  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year 
of  $9  2  billion  which  would,  on  the  basis  of 
the  existing  public  debt,  mean  a  net  debt  on 
next  June  30  of  $304  2  billion.  ThU  Is  an 
estimate  both  of  what  the  Congress  will  do 
and  of  what  the  economy  will  do.  If  It  were 
exactly  correct,  the  Nation  would  lose  a  $4 
billion  economic  b<x)st  because  of  a  $200  mil- 
lion difference 

Yet  $200  million  is  not  even  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  of  our  national  debt — It  Is  not  even 
one-half  of  the  amount  we  are  likely  to  col- 
lect on  June  30th  alone -and.  while  I  always 
expect  great  things  of  Mr  Dillon,  I  do  not 
expect  the  Impossible.  In  the  last  11  years, 
revenue  estimates  made  at  this  time  of  year 
have  only  three  times — In  fiscal  years  1960, 
1962  and  1963 — come  within  a  billion  dollars 
of  the  final  actual  figure.  To  allow  the  fate 
of  a  vitally  needed  tax  reduction  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  accuracy  or  Inaccuracy  of  a 
necessarily  inexact  prediction  comes  very 
close  to  resting  the  national  welfare  on  a 
game  of  chance. 
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Under  such  circumstances,  how  can  any 
bvislnessman  or  Inveetor  plan  for  the  Xuture? 
How  can  he  make  even  a  reasonable  guess  as 
to  how  close  this  estimate  wUl  be.  how  much 
Federal  revenue  will  be  earned,  how  much 
the  Congress  will  spend,  whether  the  weather 
will  bring  a  bigger  farm  surplus,  whether 
buyers  will  be  found  for  Federal  mortgages 
..nd  other  asseU  at  reasonable  prices,  or 
whether  some  technological  breakthrough  or 
raw  material  price  Increase  or  International 
crisis  win  suddenly  augment  our  outlays  for 
national  defense?  The  cost  of  last  Xall's 
Cuban  crisis  alone,  for  example,  was  nearly 
9200  million. 

A  businessman  attempting  to  formulate 
his  spending  plans  In  advance  will  regard 
that  kind  of  second-stage  tax  cut  promise  as 
no  promise  at  all.  It  will  become  a  highly 
speculative  matter — and  concrete  plans  can- 
not be  based  on  speculation.  Being  less  cer- 
tain of  his  market  and  profit,  therefore,  he 
win  not  undertake  as  much  expansion  now — 
and  this  will  not  only  shortchange  the  na- 
tional economy  but  Increase  the  national 
debt.  As  former  Treasury  Secretaries  Hum- 
phrey and  Anderson  pointed  out  during  the 
last  administration,  the  debt  limit  does  not 
and  cannot  control  expenditures — for  they 
depend  on  the  appropriations  voted  by  the 
Congress  and  not  on  any  arbitrary  celling. 

This  is  not,  let  me  make  clear,  an  argu- 
ment over  the  desirability  of  expenditure 
control.  This  administration  has  pledged  a 
tighter  rein  over  expenditures,  and  we  are 
fulfilling  that  pledge.  Last  January  I  sub- 
mitted a  budget  for  fiscal  1964  which — except 
for  unavoidable  defense,  space,  and  interest 
charges  on  the  national  debt — was  lower  in 
expenditures  than  the  prior  year,  despite  a 
steady  growth  In  the  Nation's  economy  and 
population.  Such  a  reduction  had  been  at- 
tempted only  three  other  times  In  the  12 
preceding  years — and.  to  help  achieve  it,  we 
pared  $6  billion  from  civilian  agency  budget 
requesu.  I  have  since  recommended  still 
further  cuts  to  the  Congress,  and  we  now  ex- 
pect to  conclude  the  fiscal  year  with  a  total 
well  below  that  submitted  last  January. 

This  administration  Is  not  opposed  to  ex- 
penditure control.  On  the  contrary,  we  take 
pride  In  the  fact  that  our  budget  expendi- 
tures for  civilian  agencies  In  the  fiscal  year 
Just  ended  were  $1.7  billion  below  the  Janu- 
ary estimates.  We  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  our  debt.  In  terms  of  both  dollars  and 
percentage,  rose  last  year  at  a  considerably 
slower  pace  than  the  Indebtedness  of  our 
Nation's  consumers,  private  business,  and 
State  and  local  governments.  We  take  pride 
In  the  fact  that  we  have  reduced  the  ratio 
of  our  Federal  civilian  expenditures  to  na- 
tional output  and  to  the  expendltiures  of 
Sute  and  local  government.  We  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  we  have  reduced  the  postal 
deficit — we  have  reduced  the  coat  oX  surplus 
food  grain  storage — we  have  reduced  waste, 
duplication,  and  obsolescence  in  the  Penta- 
({uii — and  we  have  achieved  noteworthy  econ- 
omies In  every  Government  agency.  And, 
finally,  we  take  pride  in  the  fact  that — in 
each  of  the  three  budgeU  I  have  submitted, 
expenditures  other  than  thoSe  required  for 
defense,  space,  and  interest  Increased  leas 
than  they  did  in  the  last  three  budgeU  of 
my  predecessors. 

In  addition  to  our  efforts  to  restrict  ex- 
penditures to  those  most  urgently  needed, 
we  have  pursued  an  Intensive  campaign  to 
Identify  those  existing  Federal  programs 
which  could  be  effectively  carried  out  by  the 
private  economy — for  example,  substituting 
private  for  public  credit  wherever  feasible. 
In  the  last  fiscal  year  over  $1  blUlon  of  finan- 
cial asseU  In  Federal  portfolios  were  trans- 
ferred to  private  holders.  We  have  also 
sought  to  Initiate  or  Increase  user  charges 
to  cover  a  more  equitable  share  oX  the  costs 
of  services  provided  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment — to  Introduce  modern  equipment  and 
management   techniques  for  Improving  the 


productivity  of  all  departments — and  to  con- 
trol Federal  civilian  employment  as  well  as 
expenditures. 

lASt  jtBT,  IX  Federal  civilian  employment 
had  increased  at  the  same  rate  as  peculation 
growth,  it  would  have  Increased  by  42,000 
employees.  It  actually  Increased  by  only 
5,800  persons — one-eighth  the  rate  of  popu- 
lation growth — BO  that  we  ended  the  year 
with  Xar  Xewer  Federal  employees  l>er  1,000 
population  than  we  began.  To  lllvistrate 
the  significance  of  this  accomplishment,  let 
me  point  out  that,  during  the  same  period. 
State  and  local  government  employment 
grew  by  al>out  300,000  persons. 

Moreover,  this  administration's  pledges  on 
expenditure    and    debt    control,    unlike    the 
amendment  under  discussion,  have  not  beeh 
limited  merely  to  the  past  and  present  fiscal 
years.    In  a  recent  letter  to  Chairman  Mills 
oX  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I 
repeated   my   pledge   to   achieve   a   balanced 
Federal  budget  In  a  balanced  full-employ- 
ment economy — to  exercise  an  even  tighter 
rein  on  Federal  expenditures,  limiting  out- 
lays to  only  those  expenditures  which  meet 
strict   criteria   of   national   need — and,   con- 
sistent with  these  policies,  as  the  tax  cut  be- 
comes fully  effective  and  the  economy  climbs 
toward    full    employment,    to    apply   a   sub- 
stantial part  of  the  Increased  tax  revenues 
toward  a  reduction  In  our  budgetary  deficits. 
Assuming  enactment  of  the  pending  tax 
biU,  I  expect — In  the  absence  of  any  unfore- 
seen slowdown  in  the  economy  or  any  seri- 
ous   International    contingency — to   be    able 
to  submit  next  January  a  budget  for  fiscal 
1965  envisioning  an  estimated  deficit  below 
that  most  recently  forecast   for  fiscal    1964. 
And  any  increase  In  the  Federal  debt  result- 
ing from  these  transitional  budget   deficits 
will  be  kept  proportionately  lower  than  the 
increase  in   our   gross   national   product — so 
that  the  real  burden  of  the  Federal  debt  will 
be  steadily  reduced. 

This  is  true  expenditure  control.  It  can- 
not be  done  automatically  by  erecting  some 
arbitrary,  artificial  figure  and  declaring  that 
a  much-needed  tax  cut  will  not  go  ahead  If 
the  debt  exceeds  that  figure.  The  Imposi- 
tion of  such  a  device  can  only  reduce  the 
effectiveness  of  the  tax  bill  and  Invite  the 
higher  levels  of  unemployment  which  require 
stUl  greater  expenditures  and  debt. 

No  one.  In  abort,  is  calling  for  a  retreat 
from  fiscal  responsibility — unless  It  is  the  op- 
ponents of  this  bill.  For  without  a  quick 
and  assured  tax  cut.  this  country  can  look 
forward  to  more  unemployment,  to  more  lags 
in  income,  to  more  and  larger  budget  defi- 
cits, and  to  more  waste  and  weakness  In  the 
economy — and  that  course  is  the  height  of 
fiscal  Irresponsibility. 

The  Federal  budget  has  been  In  deficit 
during  7  of  the  last  10  years,  regardless  of 
which  party  controlled  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches,  regardless  of  where  Con- 
greas  set  the  debt  celling,  and  regardless  of 
what  controls  were  placed  on  expenditures. 
Without  a  tax  cut.  there  la  at  present  no 
ascertainable  prospect  for  reaching  a  balance. 
But  with  a  tax  cut,  despite  a  temporary  tran- 
sitional Increase  In  the  deficit,  this  Nation 
can  move  within  a  very  few  years  to  an  even 
higher  trend  of  economic  activity  capable  of 
sustaining  both  full  employment  and  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  efforts  of  this 
organization  and  conference  on  behalf  of  the 
pending  bill  are  vital  to  our  Nation's  future. 
I  do  not  assume  that  every  businessman  here 
agrees  with  every  provision  of  that  bUl.  But 
aXter  7  months  of  Intensive  committee  study, 
a  XundamentaUy  sound  and  strong  program 
has  been  produced.  It  must  be  voted  up  or 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  House  this  month, 
■very  month  It  la  delayed  costs  this  Nation 
dearly  In  lost  output,  Jobs,  profits  and  the 
increaaed  danger  of  a  downturn. 

I  do  not  promise  that  passage  of  this  bill 
will  achieve  full  employment  on  the  following 


day  or  even  in  the  following  year.  But  I  do 
know  that  we  will  never  get  there  If  we  do 
not  start  moving — and  the  time  to  start  is 
today. 


Secretary  Freeman  Cites  Need  for  Rural 
Areas  DeTelopmeat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF  mimnksota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  10, 1963 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  a  strong  conservation  program  is  one 
of  the  most  pressing  problems  we  face. 
As  population  expands,  resources  must  be 
developed  to  serve  the  varied  needs  of 
all  people,  both  urban  and  rural.  The 
challenges  of  creating  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  land  utilization  are  immense. 
Plans  must  be  made  and  individuals  con- 
vinced that  our  best  interests  are  served 
when  multiple  use  is  made  of  private 
lands. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  its  rural  areas  development  pro- 
gram, is  providing  the  financial  assist- 
ance enabling  individuals  and  groups  to 
use  their  own  local  initiative  to  develop 
an  expanding  rural  America.  In  this 
way.  farming,  resource  development,  and 
recreational  facilities  will  all  be  substan- 
tially strengthened. 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Game,  Pish,  and 
Conservation  Commissioners,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman  ex- 
plained the  much  needed  program  of 
rural  areas  development.  This  careful 
and  thoughtful  statement  deserves  to  be 
read  by  all  my  colleagues. 
The  address  follows: 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  Join  with 
you  at  yovu-  53d  annual  convention — par- 
ticularly since  you  are  giving  special  em- 
phasis this  year  to  the  growing  demands 
upon  the  Nation's  outdoor  recreation  re- 
sources. 

I  suspect  that  when  all  tbe  reports  are 
tabulated,  the  svunmer  1963  will  have  been 
a  record  year  In  the  pubUc's  use  of  both  pri- 
vate and  public  recreation  facilities.  The 
preliminary  reports  on  recreation  use  of  the 
national  forests  indicate  thU,  and  the  Sun- 
day Tribune  a  week  ago  carried  a  story  re- 
porting the  glowing  results  of  a  banner  year 
for  resorts  here  In  Minnesota.  Each  of  you. 
I'm  sure,  could  tell  of  the  overwhelming 
number  of  visits  to  State  parks  and  outdoor 
recreation  faciUtles  in  your  area. 

These  signs  aU  confirm  that  the  trend 
which  was  obvious  when  I  served  as  Governor 
here  In  Minnesota  Is  continuing  at  an  ac- 
celerated pace.  As  Governor  I  was  concerned 
that  the  efforts  being  made  to  meet  this 
surging  demand  of  the  American  people  were 
not  adequate  •  •  •  and  I  continue  to  have 
this  same  concern  as  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  see  In  my  own  State  that 
the  programs  for  resource  development — with 
particular  emphasis  on  recreation — are  being 
pushed  vigorously  by  Governor  Rolvaag.  The 
long-range  resource  program  enacted  at  his 
urging  this  year  wlU  enable  the  State  park 
system  to  better  meet  the  demands  being 
placed  on  It.  In  addition,  wetland  areas  Xor 
wildlife  will  continue  to  be  acquired,  the 
number  of  public  access  sites  on  lakes  will 
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ooDttniM  to  griMr,  umI  tbe  program  (or  aevX- 
itwy  produetloa  *nd  ntonttmtiion  wlU  b« 
Mtrv»g*ii»a0d.  Tbw*  u«  prosr^zna  wbkUi 
war*  da«r  to  my  haurt  m  OoTernor.  and  UMy 
renuOn  so  tofUy. 

Now  you  111*7  **U  aak  why  the  Secretary  of 
A^rlcultur*  ■*iinili1  botber  hlmaeU  with  out- 
door recreatloa.  OtbCT  than  hla  rcsponsl- 
btUty  In  comamUkMX  with  nattonal  foresu. 
what  doea  he  hav*  to  do  with  recreation? 

Some  pcopi*  would  aay — and  have  said — 
he  ahould  ettak  to  the  problema  of  produc- 
ing or  aToldlnc  production,  of  food  and  fiber. 
They  a*f  r«aN*tkm  U  nonie  of  bU  buaineaa. 
I  r^n  nmvun  jam  that  I  have  beard  tbia 
from  aome  ConcraantDan.  They  have  snorted 
at  ma,  "What  doaa  tha  farm  have  to  do  with 
recreation?  An  this  talk  about  using  land 
for  other  t>itT>^  tlian  producing  crops  ts 
crazy.  Tou  forgat  about  bunting.  fUblng. 
camping,  or  pleknleklng  and  concentrate  on 
com,  wheat,  milk,  eotton,  and  peanuts.  You 
straighten  oat  ttaa  tormera'  problems  before 
you  atart  maaafeac  around  with  recreation." 
Happily,  I  dOBt  haar  miicb  oonunent  like 
ttala  today,  for  tte  raaUaatlon  la  growing  that 
tha  loag-taraa  aolutlona  to  both  the  agricul- 
tural problem  and  the  recreation  problem  are 
cloaely  related.  In  fact.  I  believe  that  In 
reaolvlng  tha  erlala  of  abundance  In  agrlcul- 
ttire  we  also  wUl  raaolve  the  crisis  of  scarcity 
In  recreation. 

Food  and  recreation  are  Siamese  twins,  for 
the  almpl*  truth  la  that  we  require  the  use 
of  land  to  anjoy  both.  In  the  past,  as  we 
have  attemptad  ta  aolve  the  farming  problem 
of  too  much  food  wa  have  isolated  It  from 
the  concept  of  land  uae.  Some  have  thought 
the  answer  was  to  Idle  land.  That  Is  wrong, 
beeauaa  Idling  land,  or  retiring  acres.  U  a 
waate  of  Taluabla  and  needed  resources. 

if  y  recant  Tliit  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Conununlat  natlona  of  Eaatcm  Kurope  dram- 
atlaea  tha  point  X  want  to  make. 

In  thaaa  countrlaa.  the  government  and  the 
people  alike  arc  atralnlng  every  resource  to 
produce  more  food  and  fiber.  In  Russia,  for 
example,  an  additional  150  minion  acres  of 
land  has  baaa  pvt  Into  agricultural  use  since 
1035.  During  tha  aama  period  in  the  United 
Statca.  we  hava  takan  aome  75  million  acres 
of  land  out  of  production. 

Even  with  an  Increaaa  of  this  size — equal  to 
about  a  third  our  total  cropland — agricul- 
ture still  ramatna  a  serious  problem  for  the 
RiiMiana.  Food  eoata  in  the  Soviet  Union 
take  about  00  paraant  of  the  average  family 
Income,  as  eomparad  to  leas  than  10  percent 
In  the  Unttad  Stataa.  Over  half  of  the  work 
force  In  the  BoTlat  Union  Is  engaged  In  agri- 
culture, aa  cooiparad  to  about  8  p>ercent  here. 
The  average  Buaatan  Is  not  going  hungry, 
but  be  haa  a  monotonons.  starchy  diet — 
about  ao  pareant  of  his  diet  Is  in  carbo- 
hydrates. Meat,  milk,  and  dairy  products, 
fruits  and  Tefetables — goods  we  consider 
commonplaoa — are  scarce  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

From  thla  standpoint,  the  production  and 
distribution  marvels  of  our  family  farm  sys- 
tem of  agrlcnltur*  make  me  very  proud — I 
hope  more  Amaricans  will  realise  how  for- 
timate  we  ara  to  ba  struggling  with  the  prob- 
lem of  abundance  rather  than  scarcity  I'm 
s\ire  that  Khmabehav  would  much  prefer 
our  problem  than  the  one  with  which  he 
now  wreatlaa. 

Thus,  tha  eoBtraat  between  United  States 
and  Rusalaa  avrloulture  points  up  clearly 
that  wa  usa  oar  cropland  at  an  amazing  level 
of  efflclency.  But  we  are  not  as  efficient  In 
the  use  of  land  we  no  longer  need  to  pro- 
duce food  and  ftbcr.  In  the  past  we  have 
mistakenly  aaaumad  that  we  can  solve  our 
problem  by  Idling  land.  Such  a  nonusa 
policy  la  not  tha  anawer  for  the  long  pull — 
It  hasn't,  and  wont  work. 

Instead  wa  ara  now  beginning  to  apply 
another  of  natora'a  baale  truths — that  land 
serves  many  purpoaas,  of  which  food  produc- 
tion Is  only  ooa,     Thla  Is  the  natural  law 


of  multiple  use — and  by  applylug  this  prin- 
ciple of  coneervatlon  to  the  use  of  private 
farmland  we  can  begin  to  see  that  It  la  a 
slgniflcant  part  of  the  answer  to  the  "twin 
problems"  of  overproduction  In  agriculture 
and  underproduction  of  outdoor  recreation. 
With  too  much  land  In  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  too  little  land  producing  recrea- 
tion, we  need  only  to  convert  cropUmd  to 
meet  tha  new  denuuids  of  an  urban  age  for 
outdoor  recreation  •  •  •  and  our  iwlu  prob- 
lems will  begin  to  dlsappe.ir. 

However,  as  most  of  yuu  know,  nothing 
happens  quite  that  ainiply — yuu  knuw  tlie 
adage  "It  la  easier  said  than  dune.  '  How- 
ever, I  am  encouraged  by  some  of  the  recrea- 
tion developmenu  now  occiurlng  in  farming 
areas,  and  I  am  confident  that  the&e  activi- 
ties, as  they  progress,  can  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  solution  of  tlie  twin  prob- 
lenu.  ' 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  I  see  at  pres- 
ent Is  to  convey  to  everyone  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  loo  much  f^jod  and  not 
enough  recreation  that  tiie  solution  to  both 
problems  Is  to  be  found  in  the  classic  defini- 
tion of  coiLservatlun — the  wL.se  use  of  land, 
water,  air,  wildlife,  and  forest  resources  for 
the   fullest   benefit  uf  ail  people. 

The  application  of  this  concept  to  our  food 
and  recreation  problem  la  of  vlt.il  importance. 
But  so  far  It  Is  little  understood.  Perhaps  it 
Is  so  simple  and  obvious  that  no  one  pays 
any  attention  to  It.  But  we  aren't  going  U) 
be  able  to  do  much  about  It  until  people  do 
understand  It.  I  would  like  today  to  a«k  yuu 
as  leaders  in  conservation  U>  Join  with  us  la 
the  Department  to  carry  the  message  of 
multiple  use  of  private  land  to  the  American 
people.  That  this  Is  a  difficult  underUklng 
can  be  shown  by  reviewing  the  development 
of  conservation  In  the  public  nUnd  through 
three  Identifiable  phases,  each  m  ^re  complex 
than  the  laist. 

In  the  1930'8,  the  b;g  conservation  Job  was 
to  halt  the  erosion  of  our  land — to  clear  our 
streams  and  rivers  of  dirt  and  clean  the  air 
of  our  topsoll.  Conservation  then  was  de- 
scribed aa  wise  use  of  our  resources.  Wh.it 
It  meant  was  the  protection  of  our  resources 
from  beli^  further  despoiled  by  man. 

In  retrospect,  after  30  years  of  some  suc- 
cess, this  task  was  relatively  simple.  People 
can  see  the  effects  of  erosion  on  the  land,  and 
they  know  something  is  wrong.  They  can 
see  rivers  come  boiling  up  at  flood  stage,  and 
depoelt  silt  In  the  main  street  and  on  the 
parlor  floor.  They  can  see  the  duststorms 
blotting  out  the  sun  and  taste  the  gritty  dirt 
between  their  teeth.  They  know  that  If  Uiey 
feel  the  wasteful  effects  of  misusing  soil  and 
water  resources,  then  wild  animals  fish  and 
game-  must  have  sufTered  even  more 

The  public  didn't  need  to  be  convinced  of 
the  value  of  conservation,  they  could  feel  It 
The  only  limit  on  progress  In  this  phase 
of  conservation  is  how  much  will  the  Ameri- 
can people  Invest.  We  are  going  ahead  with 
this  Investnnent,  with  the  strong  leadership 
of  President  Kennedy.  This  administration 
has  netu-ly  doubled  the  volume  of  small 
watershed  programs.  The  River  Basin 
Survey  program  Is  now  underway  as  a  work- 
ing Interdepartmental  action  project  For 
the  first  time,  national  recreation  areas  are 
being  developed  In  a  cooperative  program  be- 
tween the  Departments  of  Agrlcvilture  and 
Interior. 

We  are  aware,  however,  that  the  annual 
outlay  of  tflSO  million  from  public  and  pri- 
vate sources  for  resource  conservation  Is  not 
adequate.  We  are  not  keeping  up  with 
farm  planning  needs  In  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts,  and  we  are  far  behind  In 
meeting  the  demand  for  watershed  dl-strlct 
planning  and  conserTratlon.  We  are  proceed- 
ing faster  today,  but  It  sometimes  appears 
as  though  we  are  barely  keeping  up  We 
know  how  to  protect  our  resources  from 
man's  misuse — but  many  of  us  are  not  yet 
willing  to  make  the  Investment  In  our  future 


The  momentum  of  public  support  for  this 
stage  of  cottservatlou  tachnology  has  car- 
ried well  into  the  1960's,  and  now  overlaps 
a  second  dlnoenaion  which  Is  rapidly  forcing 
Its  way  Into  the  public  conaclence.  IX  the 
i930's  ware  characterised  by  technology  to 
prevent  misuse,  then  the  early  IMO's  are 
characterized  by  technology  to  end  the  dam- 
age caused  by  chemicals  and  wastes  we  are 
adding  to  our  environment. 

The  taak  at  hand  is  not  simple.  It  Is  re- 
flected In  growing  public  concern  over  pol- 
lution of  water,  air,  and  even  the  soil  Itself, 
by  misuse  of  chemicals  in  agriculture,  In 
industry,  and  In  the  households  of  the  Na- 
tion. Here.  too.  with  basic  public  support 
and  understanding  we  axe  beginning  to  act 
vigorously. 

We  are  expanding  our  research  Into  pest 
controls  to  develop  safer  means  for  com- 
bating harmful  Insects  and  plants.  And  we 
have  had  notable  examples  of  success.  Con- 
trol of  screwworm  flies  In  the  Southwest  by 
growing  and  releasing  billions  of  sterile  male 
flies  and  use  of  various  selective  Insect  at- 
tractants  point  the  way  toward  practical  and 
safe  pest  control. 

USDA  researchers  also  are  developing  fat- 
based  detergents  which  could  replace  the 
chemical-based  detergents  that  do  not  now 
break  down  under  treatment.  Then  the 
housewife  will  have  superior  washing  com- 
pounds and  also  will  be  able  to  get  a  glass 
of  water  without  a  foaming  head  on  It. 

The  answers  to  questions  raised  by  man's 
conUimlnatlon  of  his  environment  lie  not 
only  In  careful,  controlled  use,  but  Increas- 
ingly in  research  to  discover  alternative  ma- 
terials and  ways  of  using  them.  Science  and 
technology  can  provide,  I  am  confident,  an- 
swers to  these  perplexing  problems.  But  the 
price  may  be  high  and.  once  again,  we  will 
have  to  decide  if  we  are  willing  to  pay  It. 

Thus,  we  have  learned  how  to  protect  re- 
sources from  being  despoiled  by  man.  and 
we  are  learning  how  to  protect  man  from 
himself  In  his  environment. 

The  third  phase  of  conservation,  and  the 
one  moat  difficult  because  It  Is  the  hardest 
U}  understand.  Is  the  development  and  u.«e 
(jf  our  resources  to  serve  the  needs  of  all 
people. 

This  Is  the  great  question  facing  conserva- 
tion and  conservationists  today.  How  are 
we  to  use  these  resources  to  serve  people 
in  urban  America  and  In  rural  America''  In 
this  decision,  every  American  has  a  decided 
stake. 

If  we  drift  along  as  we  have  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  we  could  emerge  from 
the  decade  of  the  1960*8  with  an  aging  rural 
population,  gradually  deteriorating  natural 
re«M^>urces  and  vigorous  and  growing  urban 
areas  with  no  room — with  sharply  inade- 
quate outdoor  recreation  resources. 

The  President  has  proposed  to  construc- 
tively use  the  resources  of  soil  and  water 
to  begin  a  new  era  In  conservation  terhnol- 
o«ry  to  protect  resovjrces  in  ways  that  serve 
people 

We  call  It  rural  area."!  development,  and  It 
is  an  effort — -bosod  on  the  desire  of  the 
niral  community  to  progress — to  do  three 
thlngn: 

Find  the  an.swer  to  overproduction  through 
converting  cropland  to  new  uses  to  produce 
better  Incomes  for  people  on  the  land  by  fill- 
ing the  unmet  needs  of  jjeople  In  the  cities 
and    urban    areas. 

Encournge  a  new  allncment  of  the  re- 
sources of  land  and  water  and  people  in  rural 
America  to  expand  the  rural  economy  and 
strengthen  income  of  rural  people,  both  farm 
and  n  jnfarm. 

Infuse  new  capital  Into  rural  America. 
We  are  committing  the  full  resources  of 
the  Department  to  RAD  because  we  believe 
that  rural  America — which  has  contributed 
hugely  to  the  rise  of  this  Nation  to  Its  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership — can  be  a  vigorous 
expanding   sector   of  our   national   economy. 
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We  seek  to  move  reaourcas  back  into  rural 
America — to  recapitalize  the  rural  economy. 
If  you  like.  We  want  to  encourage  an  eco- 
nomic revolution  of  ezp>anilon  In  rural 
America.  We  have  several  new  tools  which 
the  CongresB  provided  In  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1962,  and  I  would  like  to  list 
some  of  them  very  briefly: 

The  act  authorizes  a  number  of  programs 
to  assist  farmers  and  rural  groups  In  develop- 
ing recreation,  wildlife  habitat,  grazing,  for- 
ests, water  storage  or  other  new  uses  on  land 
now  producing  crops  or  hay.  or  land  cur- 
rently in  Federal  diversion  programs.  These 
Include  farm  recreation  loans — 100  of  which 
have  been  made  thus  far  on  a  pilot  basis;  a 
cropland  conversion  program  now  being  op- 
erated with  pilot  areas  in  138  counties — 2300 
agreements  to  divert  140,000  acres  of  crop- 
land have  been  made;  and,  an  expanded 
small  watershed  program  to  encourage  rec- 
reation development  and  to  provide  for  fu- 
ture municipal  and  Industrial  water  uses  In 
the  planning  of  the  watershed. 

All  of  these  new  land-use  programs  seek 
to  provide  the  farmer  with  a  better  aource 
of  Income,  to  encourage  rural  communities 
to  make  better  use  of  land  and  water  re- 
sources and  to  expand  the  opportunities 
for  outdoor  recreation  for  city  people.  They 
apply  to  private  land  the  very  successful 
principle  of  multiple  use  by  which  we  ad- 
minister the  Nation's  forests. 

The  1962  act  also  provided  authority  to 
initiate  what  we  call  resource  conservation 
and  development  projects.  They  will  enable 
farmers,  city  people,  rural  communities  and 
private  organlMitlons  to  work  together  to 
Improve  land  use  patterns  and  to  develop 
the    natural    resources   of   nu-al   araaa. 

These  projects  will  provide  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  city  and  urban  people  living 
Within  easy  reach  of  a  conservation  and 
development  project  to  Join  with  local  people 
to  create  new  recreational  outlets.  As  mem- 
bers of  a  sportsmen's  club,  a  church,  a  youth 
group  or  a  neighborhood  asaoclatlon,  they 
can  work  with  rural  organlzatlona,  auch  aa 
stnl  conservation  districts,  to  help  flnanca 
recreational  facilities  of  many  different  klnda. 
In  this  way  farmers  could  develop  additional 
uses  and  Incomes  from  their  lands,  and  urban 
residents  would  have  an  outdoor  recreation 
area  reserved  specifically  for  their  use. 

The  RAD  legislation  also  authorizes  rural 
renewal  projects  designed  to  attack  the  en- 
trenched poverty  now  found  In  many  rural 
areas. 

We  envisage  these  projects  will  cover  araaa 
large  enough  to  meet  deep-seatad  economic 
problems,  rather  than  nibble  Ineffectively 
on  the  fringes.  Through  rural  renewal,  we 
propoee  to  work  with  legally  constituted 
local  bodies  to  make  the  land  more  produc- 
tive, to  construct  water  and  sanitation  fa- 
cilities, to  encourage  the  development  of 
new  Industries  and  to  stimulate  tha  build- 
ing of  both  private  and  public  outdoor  recre- 
ation facilities.  This  is  a  bold  program 
similar  In  Its  Intent  and  concept  to  the  urban 
renewal  and  slum  clearance  projects  which 
are  helping  our  cities  to  renovate  and  re- 
build their  core  areas. 

There  Is  more  poverty  In  rural  America 
with  only  one-third  of  our  population  than 
in  all  our  cities  combUied  and  we  need  to 
think  and  act  Imaginatively  and  creatively 
to  overcome  It. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  programs  en- 
acted last  year,  the  overall  RAD  program  In- 
volves Industrial  loans  through  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  and  through  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration;  eom- 
nuinlty  facility  loans  and  grants  through 
.^H.\  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration;  rural  hous- 
ing loans.  Including  a  special  program  for 
financing  housing  construction  for  persona 
over  65;  Job  training  programs  which  provide 
rural  people  with  the  opi>ortunlty  to  learn 
new  skills  which  can  be  tised  in  the  new 


planta  being  constructed  as  part  of  the  RAD 
program. 

These  programs  complement  the  ongoing 
programa  being  carried  out  by  the  other 
agenciea  of  the  Department — Boll  Conaerva- 
tlon  Barrlca,  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Tonat  Service,  the  Federal  Extension  Serv- 
ice, Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service — 
which  are  dedicated  to  building  rural  re- 
sources. 

The  one  essential  characteristic  of  RAD  Is 
that  while  It  provides  technical  and  finan- 
cial aaalstance  •  •  •  the  Initiative  for  ac- 
tion must  come  from  local  groups  •  •  • 
from  the  people  who  wUl  benefit  through 
better  economic  opportunity  or  through  im- 
proved services,  Including  recreation. 

In  this  respect,  I'm  sure  you  virill  be  In- 
terested to  know  that  last  year  over  9,000 
farmers  In  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  country  converted  some 
or  all  of  their  cropland  to  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities. 

Let  ma.  In  urging  your  support  for  this 
RAD  program,  make  one  important  point. 
There  la  rising  In  the  Nation  today  an  atti- 
tude that  portrays  the  Federal  Government 
aa  an  Intruder — an  outsider. 

Tet,  In  the  1030's  when  floods  along  the 
Ohio  made  no  distinction  between  commu- 
nities or  State  boundaries — or  when 
KftP«ff*  dust  hung  over  New  York — there 
waa  no  question  but  that  these  disasters 
were  national  problems  demanding  the  mo- 
bilization of  the  resources  of  a  nation.  And 
today,  when  pollution  of  a  single  river 
threatona  the  common  water  supply  of 
hundreds  of  conununltles,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  this  also  Is  a  national  problem. 
The  outdoor  recreation  needs  of  an  in- 
creasingly urban,  highly  mobile  people — 
needs  which  can  be  met  only  outside  their 
local  community — are  no  different.  Thus, 
aa  the  demand  grows  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion— and  it  is  rising  to  the  flood  stage 
now — we  have  the  opportunity  through 
RAD  to  cooperate  with  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  and  private  citizens  to  use 
soil  and  water  resources  to  satisfy  this  new 
appetite.  And  it  will  employ  the  same  re- 
aourcea  no  longer  needed  to  produce  food. 
Most  of  these  resources  are  In  private 
hands,  and  most  hunting  and  fishing  Is  pres- 
ently on  private  land.  As  the  need  grows  for 
additional  hunting  and  fishing  grounds — 
and  other  outdoor  areas — those  demands  will 
haTe  to  be  met  for  the  moat  part  on  land 
that  la  owned  and  operated  by  farmers. 

Public  land  Just  cannot  do  the  Job — 
deaplto  muItlpIe-use  management.  Neither 
the  geographic  distribution  nor  the  charac- 
teristics of  public  land  give  It  the  flexibility 
to  satisfy  all  of  the  recreational  needs  of  the 
public.  So  the  landowner  really  becomes  the 
key  In  the  development  of  recreation  facill- 
tlaa  for  the  future. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  have  done  more  to 
Improve  conditions  for  wildlife  development 
In  the  past  30  years  than  had  ever  been  done 
befcnre  on  the  private  lands  of  any  country. 
Theae  actlvltiea  have  Increased  supplies  of 
aome  game  and  fish — ^to  the  point  where  they 
an  more  plentiful  today  than  when  white 
men  first  set  foot  on  this  continent. 

But  we  are  reaching  the  point  where  the 
farmer,  in  making  his  decision  on  land  utili- 
zation, should  be  able  to  make  wildlife  as 
profitable  a  crop  as  any  farm  commodity. 
and  aportsmen  should  recognize  that  if  wild- 
life propagation  Is  to  be  encouraged,  it  must 
we  worth  the  price. 

We  cannot  expect  farmers  and  ranchers  to 
Invest  time,  money,  and  resources  in  game 
and  fish  production  other  than  for  their  own 
enjoyment — unless  they  have  some  means  to 
recover  their  Inveatment.  OoTernment  tech- 
nical and  ooat-eharlng  aida  have  helped  a 
great  deal  In  thla  reapcct,  but  these  are  not 
enough  to  cover  the  full  coste. 


Let  me  read  to  you  a  statement  made  many 
years  ago  by  a  famoua  game  management 
authority: 

"We  recommend  that  we  recognize  the 
landowner  as  the  custodian  ot  public  game, 
protect  him  from  the  Irreaponalbla  shooter, 
and  compensate  him  for  putting  his  land  In 
productive  condition.  Compenaate  him 
either  publicly  or  privately,  with  either  cash, 
service,  or  protection,  for  the  use  of  his  land 
and  for  his  labor,  on  condition  that  he  pre- 
serves the  game  seed  and  otherwise  safe- 
guards the  public  Interest. 

"In  short,  make  game  management  a  part- 
nership enterprise  to  which  the  landholder. 
the  sportsmen,  and  the  public  each  con- 
tributes appropriate  services  and  from  which 
each  derives  appropriates  rewards." 

That  quotation  Is  from  a  speech  made  by 
the  father  of  game  management  In  this 
country  •  •  •  Dr.  Aldo  Leopold.  The  occa- 
sion was  the  17th  American  Game  Confer- 
ence in  New  York  City  In  March  1930. 
Those  recommendations — made  33  yean 
ago — might  well  provide,  in  1963,  a  formula 
for  the  future. 

Farmers  are,  and  must  become  even  more 
BO,  the  guardians  of  ovir  soil,  water,  timber, 
and  wildlife  resources.  We  must  find  ways 
to  pay  them  not  only  for  the  food  they  pro- 
duce— but  for  other  services  that  we,  tha 
public,  extract  from  these  reaoiu-oes. 

Thus,  we  apiK'oach  the  time  when  agri- 
cultural i>olicy  and  conservation  policy 
truly  merge  Into  one — giving  fair  considera- 
tion to  farm  Income  and  farm  levels  of  living 
and  to  the  broader  needs  of  the  rural  and 
urban  community. 

It  Is  up  to  all  Americans  to  decide  the  kind 
of  country  we  want  America  to  be.  It  is 
possible  to  preserve  and  develop  tat  all  of  us 
the  American  heritage  of  rich  resources  and 
open  spaces — provided  we  decide  now  that 
this  is  what  we  want.  The  land  reeourcea 
are  presently  great — yet  in  many  instances, 
especially  around  cities,  the  pattern  of  use 
Is  being  cast.  '  To  conunlt  land  to  open  green 
spaces — ^for  the  benefit  of  nature-starved  city 
dwellers — calls  for  quick  action  before  tha 
concrete  closes  in.  Let  us  vote  for  grass 
and  water,  as  well  as  for  concrete  and 
asphalt. 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  take  a  new  look  at 
opportunities  in  your  own  State.  I  suggest, 
specifically,  that  you  Investigate  the  servlcea 
now  beginning  to  become  available  under 
the  rural  areas  development  program.  If 
the  RAD  program  Isn't  operating  effectively, 
pitch  In  and  make  It  work. 

The  choice  is  ours.  We  can  have  produc- 
tive land,  clear  streanos,  plentiful  wildlife, 
ample  water.  We  can  make  this  a  prosper- 
ous and  beautiful  and  spacious  America.  I 
virge  as  our  goal  that  we  practice  conserva- 
tion aa  the  art  and  science  of  using  reeourcea 
to  serve  all  people. 


"Yon  HkTc  To  Safer  a  Little  Uk  To  Be 
Beantifvr — News  Article  Underscores 
Need  for  Sale  Cosmetics  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF   SDSSOnU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  September  10. 1963 

Mr«.  SXJUilVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  many  Members  of  the  House  were 
surprised,  and  pohi^is  shocked,  by  an 
article  on  the  front  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  last  ThurBday,  reporting  on  a 

lawsuit  in  Prince  Oeorges  County,  Md^ 
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circuit  court.  In  which  the  plaintiff  was 
awarded  $1.00t  damages  as  a  result  of 
scalp  injurlca  from  a  hair  bleaching 
treatment.  Th«  aurprlae.  or  shock. 
would  arise  tnm  the  InformaUon  con- 
Uined  In  th«  article  that  women  "should 
expect  that  aort  of  thing"— that  is.  such 
things  as  blistered  scalps— "if  they  want 
to  become  beftottful." 

I  think  It  la  genwrally  known  by  Mem- 
bers of  ConcreH.  if  not  by  most  con- 
sumers, thai  the  Pood.  I>ru«.  and  Cos- 
metic Act  eontains  some  very  glaring 
loopholes,  particularly  relating  to  the 
safety  of  coametles.  Instead  of  requiring 
the  preteatlnc  for  safety  of  any  cosmetic 
item  before  It  can  be  sold  to  the  pubUc.  as 
we  lequire  In  the  case  of  drugs  and  food 
products,  the  law  places  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  Federal  Government  to 
esUblish  that  a  coemetic  product  is  un- 
safe in  order  to  remove  it  from  public 
sale  This,  of  course,  places  the  burden 
of  proof  on  the  wrong  party.  It  should 
be  placed  on  the  manufacturer— to 
make  sure  no  cosmetic  item  is  placed 
on  sale  until  and  unless  the  manufac- 
turer can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Food  and  Drue  Administration  that  harm 
will  not  befall  the  user  of  such  a  product 

NSW  DKUO  I-4W  COVmXD  ONLY   PAST   OF 
FBOBLXM 

This  principle  of  placing  the  burden  of 
proof  for  safety  on  the  manufacturer 
prior  to  public  sale  has  been  a  basic  pro- 
vision of  our  law  covering  new  drug 
products  since  1838.  and  was  very  sub- 
stantially tightened  and  strengthened 
for  all  preecrlption  drugs  in  the  far- 
reaching  drug  control  law  we  passed  last 
year  followli«  the  thalidomide  dis- 
closures. As  the  original  sponsor  in  the 
Congress  <rf  IsglalaUon  to  close  the  loop- 
holes in  the  drug  provisions  of  the  1938 
act,  I  am  Tery  proud  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  far-reaching  provisions  of  the 
1962  drug  control  law  were  first  pro- 
posed in  leglslaUTe  form  in  my  omnibus 
bill  HJl.  12S5.  Introduced  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  rJth  Congress  in  January 
1961.  long  before  the  thalidomide  tragedy 
came  to  light.  There  were  a  great  many 
other  things  Included  in  that  omnibus  bill 
first  introduced  In  the  87th  Congress,  all 
intended  to  close  glaring  loopholes  which 
still  exist  in  the  laws  for  the  protection  of 
consimkeis  purchasing  foods,  drugs,  or 
cosmetics,  therapeutic  devices,  and  re- 
lated products. 

I,  therefore,  reintroduce  H.R.  1235  in 
this  Congress — substantially  similar  to 
the  original  Mil  and  with  the  same  num- 
ber in  this  Congress  as  it  had  in  the  87th 
Congress.  The  main  change  In  the  bill 
in  the  two  Congresses  reflects  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  prescription  drug  con- 
trol provWons  of  the  original  bill  have 
subsequently  been  written  into  law.  But 
the  renwintag  provisions  of  the  original 
bill  are  as  urgently  needed  as  ever. 

UAOL  DTSS  BSBMnSO    FBOM   aZCULATION 

One  of  the  major  sections  of  H.R. 
1235,  deals  with  the  pretesting  for  safety 
of  all  cosoacttc  products  subject  to  the 
act.  In  that  connection  I  would  like  to 
point  out  tbtA  the  present  law— weak 
as  it  Is  in  controlling  the  safety  of  cos- 
metics prior  to  their  public  sale — is  de- 
void of  any  protections  whatsoever  for 


the  consumer  in  the  marketing  and  sale 
and  use  of  hair  coloring  products  re- 
gardless of  how  dangerous  they  may  be 
to  the  individual  consumer.  The  only 
thing  which  the  present  law  requires  in 
connection  with  hair  dyes  is  that  hair 
coloring  products  carry  a  label  warning 
the  user  that  they  may  be  dangerous  to 
her.  Whether  or  not  beauty  parlor  oper- 
ators In  all  cases  inform  the  customer 
of  the  dangers  cited  in  the  required  label 
Information  varies.  I  imagine,  from  op- 
erator to  operator  and  from  shop  to  shop 
Every  woman  usmg  these  product-s 
should  certainly  know  about  the  haz- 
ards. 

Mr  Speaker,  following  i.s  the  article 
which  appeared  on  the  front  pa^c  of 
last  Thursdays  Washington  Post  report- 
ing on  the  case  of  the  beauty  parlor  cus- 
tomer who  claimed  damages  for  a  blis- 
tered scalp  which,  the  article  states,  is 
the  sort  of  thing  women  ".should  expect 
If  they  "want  to  become  beautiful" 
I  Prom  the  Washington  PijkI.  Sept  5,  l»63l 
Yoir  Have  To  St'rrEB  a   Little   —Would-Bi 

BL<mo     AWAEDED     SI   OOO     rOR     SCAt-y     INJURY 

AT   Beai'ty    Paeloe 

I  By  Donuld  I  Hymesi 
Thi-  price  of  vanity  oftrn  runs  high,  but 
yesterday  In  Prince  Oeorgea  circuit  court 
it  was  the  benuty  parlor  that  had  to  pay  It 
Marjorle  W  Wrenn  29,  had  filed  a  »15.000 
damaKe  suit  agaln.st  a  beauty  salon  charging' 
that  a  6-hoiir  hair  bleaching  treatment  left 
her  with  a  blistered  stalp 

The  b«auty  parlor  Vincent  et  Vincent  of 
1163  University  Btiulevard  East  Langlev 
Park,  claimed  that  women  should  expect  that 
sort  of  thing  if  they  want  to  become  beauti- 
ful 

In  order  to  be  a  blond  testified  par- 
tially bleached  beautician  Aunee  Perldaen.s. 
26.  "you   have   t^)  suffer  a   Uttle   bit 

Mrs  Peridaens.  a  petite  Belgian  with  a 
streak  bouffant  hairdo,  admitted  '.n  the 
stand.     It   happens   to   me     t.«j 

Dr  Murry  M  Robinson,  a  dermaiologut 
confirmed  Uie  beauticians  warning  Its 
ImpoMlble  to  insult  the  scalp  with  these 
preparations  without  expecting  some  sort  ol 
irritation."  he  testified  The  matter  of 
degree  is  the  thing  that   varies 

But  Mrs  Wrenn.  who  lives  at  36-  G  Ridge 
Road  Oreenbelt.  and  works  at  the  District 
Post  Office,  teatlfled  Uiat  the  blistering  wu.s 
so  severe  that  she  had  to  miss  3  weeks  of 
work  Her  physician.  Dr  William  C  Wein- 
traub.  testified  that  she  had  suffered  chem- 
ical burns  with  some  infection  ' 

The  eight  men  and  four  women  on  the 
jury,  none  of  whom  was  blond,  took  only  25 
minutes  to  decide  on  a  verdict  of  •!  000  for 
Mrs    Wrenn 

A   PEOBI-rM    rf>R    *!  I     BEAtTY    SHOPS 

In  placing  this  news  article  in  U\e 
Congressional  Ricord.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the 
particular  firm  mvolved  In  this  episode 
has  a  very  good  reputation  in  the  Wash- 
ington area,  and  that  what  happened  in 
the  case  of  this  one  customer  could  hap- 
pen, and  I  am  sure  does  happen,  from 
time  to  time  throughout  the  country. 
We  are  dealing  here  with  a  dangerous 
situation  attributable  primarily  to  a 
serious  gap  in  the  law  protecting  con- 
sumers. 

EXEMPTION    IN    LAW    FOB    HAIE   OTES 

Let  me  pinpoint  that  deficiency  by 
quoting  the  act  itself  Under  present 
law.  in  section  801  fa)  of  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.   1938  as  amended,  a 


cosmetic  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulter- 
ated—and therefore  Illegal  for  sale  in  in- 
terstate commerce — 

If  it  bears  or  contains  any  pol-sonous  or 
deleterious  substance  which  may  render  It 
Injurious  to  users  under  the  conditions  ol 
use  described  in  the  labeling  thereof,  or  un- 
der such  condltlon.s  of  use  as  are  customary 
or  usual 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  the  law  now 
states  as  to  most  cosmetic  items — all 
cosmetic  items  with  one  exception.  The 
exception  is  spelled  out  in  the  following 
proviso: 

P'oi  id'-ii  Th.a  thl.s  provision  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  coal-tar  hair  dye,  the  label  of  which 
bears  the  following  legend,  conspicuously 
displayed  thereon  "Caution— ThU  product 
contains  Ingredients  which  may  cause  skin 
irritation  on  certain  Individuals  and  a  pre- 
llmln;u-y  test  according  to  accompanying 
directions  should  first  be  made  This  prL>d- 
ucl  must  not  be  u.sed  for  dying  the  eye- 
lashes or  eyebrows,  to  do  so  may  cause 
blindness."  and  the  labeling  of  which  bcius 
adequate  directions  for  such  prellnUnary 
testing  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph 
and  paragraph  lei ,  the  term  "hair  dye"  shall 
not   inchide  eyelash  dyes  or  eyebrow  dyes 

HU  L    V^'OULD    NOT    POT    BEAITY    PARLORS    OIT    OE 
B('SINES.S 

I  might  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  1960  Color  Additives  Act  requiring 
the  pretesting  for  safety  of  suiy  coloring 
material  used  in  or  on  foods.  druRs. 
or  cosmetics  did  not  affect  or  eliminate 
the  exemption  in  the  law  for  hair  dyes 
That  is  why  hair  dyes  can  be  marketed 
w  hich  are  not  only  unproved  as  to  safety 
but  which  can  actually  be  harmful,  and 
which  may  be  known  to  be  harmful 

When  I  mtroduced  H  R  1235  in  Jan- 
uary 1961.  containing  a  provision  repeal- 
ing the  exemption  for  hair  dyes  so  that 
any  hair  dye  would  have  to  be  proved 
safe  in  the  manner  used,  beauty  parlor 
operators  throughout  the  countrj-  were 
circularized  and  propagandized  by  the 
supply  houses  and  manufacturers  with 
alarming  predictions  that  this  prov'ision 
of  H  R  1235  would  put  them  out  of  busi- 
ness Of  course,  it  would  do  no  such 
thing  It  would  merely  require  that  only 
safe  coloring  preparations  could  be  used. 

That  might  not  prevent  allergic  reac- 
tions for  some  women  but  It  would  cer- 
tainly protect  a  great  majority  of  women 
using  hair  coloring  preparations.  The 
validity  of  this  provision  of  H.R  1235 
was  subsequently  upheld  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half  later,  when  an  administration  safe 
cosmestlcs  bill,  virtually  Identical  with 
the  cosmetics  sections  of  H.R.  1235.  in- 
cluding the  repeal  of  the  present  exemp- 
tion for  unsafe  hair  dyes,  was  submitted 
to  the  House  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare 

When  I  testified  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  June  20.  1962.  during 
hearings  on  H  R.  1235.  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing points  on  the  cosmetic  section 
of  the  bill : 

Cosmetics  Not  Prete-stld  for  SArtTY 
Since  1938  when  It  first  came  under  Gov- 
ernment regulation,  the  cosmetic  Industry 
ha«  had  comparatively  gentle  treatment 
Unlike  drug  manufacturers  marketing  a  new 
product,  or  food  manufacturers  using  a  new 
Ingredient  the  cosmetic  Industry  does  not 
have  to  prove  safety  of  a  new  product  prior 
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to  marketing.  If  the  product  is  believed  un- 
safe, furthermore,  the  Oovemment  must 
furnish  legal  proof  of  danger  to  the  connmm 
in  order  to  force  the  item  off  the  market. 
This  la  the  situation  which  previously 
existed  In  connection  with  the  use  of  food 
additives,  and  which  we  clianged  In  1958 — 
relieving  the  Oovernment  of  the  obligation 
of  proving  a  product  dangerous  In  order  to 
take  It  off  the  market.  We  now  require.  In- 
stead, that  the  manufacturer  prove  his  addi- 
tive Is  safe  before  putting  It  on  the  market. 

As  a  result  of  our  lax  cosmetics  controls 
there  have  been  occasional  cases  of  extreme- 
ly painful  Injury  to  cosmetic  users,  and  fre- 
quent cases  of  allergic  reaction,  because  the 
cosmetic  manufacturer  Is  not  required  to 
pretest  the  product  for  safety  or  even  to 
Identify  the  ingredients  In  the  product. 

Of  course.  I  do  not  maintain  or  believe 
that  major  cosmetic  manufacturers  are 
anxious  to  poison,  or  disfigure,  or  denall,  or 
scalp,  or  bum.  or  otherwise  Injure  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  Certainly,  there  la  no  profit 
tn  that,  and  these  are  firms  anxious  to  make 
a  profit  by  pleasing,  not  harming,  the  cus- 
tomer. But  the  competitive  situation  In  the 
cosmetic  Indiistry  U  such,  and  the  ease  of 
entry  of  new  ftrms  Into  the  field  of  process- 
ing cosmetics  U  such,  that  new  products  hit 
the  market  accompanied  by  a  wave  of  high- 
pressure  advertlslELg  and  promotion,  and  each 
firm  tries  to  beat  the  other  to  the  drugstore 
or  department  store  counter  or  supermarket 
shelf  with  the  latest  magic  potion  for  mak- 
ing us  attractive. 

Cosmetics  are  as  old  as  history,  and  the 
basic  IngredlenU  used  are  well  known  in  the 
trade.  So  sales  spurts  must  often  depend 
upon  mysterious  "gimmick"  additives — turtle 
oil  to  promote  skin  rejuvenation  or  tighten 
chin  muscles  (but  did  you  ever  see  a  turtle's 
.skin?):  shark  oil,  queen  bee  royal  JeUy; 
chick  embryo  extract;  horse  blood  serum, 
pigskin  extract — yes.  these  are  all  In- 
gredients which  have  been  Introduced  In 
face  and  skin  creams  to  form  the  basis  for 
extravagant  claims  of  beauty  In  a  Jar. 

INGREDIENTS    NOT    DISCLOSED    EVEN    TO    TDA 

They  are  seldom  dangerous — but  If  they 
are.  we  never  know  about  It  until  a  lot  of 
gullible  consumers — or  consumers  who  have 
assumed  the  product  must  b«  safe  or  it 
couldn't  be  sold — have  been  hurt.  That  has 
been  the  situation  In  cosmetic  regulation 
for  24  years. 

Since  the  1938  Act  does  not  even  require 
cosmetic  manufacturers  to  Identify  Ingre- 
dlenU in  their  products,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  must  analyze  new  products 
to  determine  their  content,  In  case  It  siis- 
pects  the  presence  of  a  dangerous  Ingredient. 
It  cannot  even  go  to  the  firm  and  legally  de- 
mand to  know  what  Is  In  the  product.  Con- 
sequently, the  conaiuner  never  knows — has  no 
way  of  knowing  except  by  painful  trial  and 
error— whether  an  attractive  cosmetic  prod- 
uct contains  an  Ingredient  to  which  she 
knows  she  is  aUerglc.  And,  even  worse.  If 
a  child  swallows  a  cosmetic,  the  parents 
;ind  the  doctor  have  no  way  of  knowing  for 
svire  what  ingredients  it  contained  and  what 
antidote  may  be  necessary. 

These  loopholes  in  the  law  applying  to 
cosmetics  should  have  been  closed  when  we 
rescued  the  cosmetic  Industry  from  the 
color  crisis  in  1960.  But  we  didn't  do  it 
then.  We  Just  dealt  with  color  additives  and 
nothing  else. 

It  was  after  that  experience — of  seeing 
another  blowout  patch  being  placed  on  the 
old  Food.  Drug,  and  Coemetic  Act  to  meet 
only  a  limited  problem  situation.  Just  as 
we  previously  passed  the  factory  Inspection 
bill,  and  the  pesticides  bill  and  the  food 
additives  bill  and  the  citrus  red  bill  and  so  on. 
that  I  decided  late  in  1900  to  draft  a  single 
bill  to  rewrite  all  of  the  obsolete  provisions 
of  the  basic  law.  That  resolve  resulted  In 
the  IntroducUon  of  H.R.  1235  the  following 
January. 


ICAKT    OTBia    LOOPHOLES    IN    FOOD,    DRUG,    AND 
COSMETIC  ACT 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  repeat  that  the  loop- 
taolea  in  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  pennltting  unsafe  cosmetics  to  be 
marketed  without  pretesting  for  safety, 
and  permitting  unsafe  coal-tar  hair  dyes 
to  be  marketed  without  any  restraint  ex- 
cept as  to  their  labeling,  are  by  no  means 
the  only  serious  deficiencies  in  our  basic 
consumer  protection  statute.  HJt.  1235 
covers  many  other  Important  areas  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  law,  for  instance: 
First.  It  requires  more  Informative 
labeling  on  all  foods  and  all  cosmetics 
and  all  drugs  (not  just  the  prescription 
drugs  provided  for  In  last  year's  drug 
control  law)  so  as  to  give  the  consumer 
the  information  necessary  to  make  a 
more  intelligent  choice  among  competing 
products  and  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
worst  features  of  deceptive  packaging, 
as  w^  as  to  fortify  the  purchaser  with 
information  on  the  ingredients  contained 
in  any  product  in  case  the  customer  is 
allerffic  to  or  would  be  harmed  by  such 
Ingredients. 

Second.  It  would  require,  for  the  first 
time,  the  pretesting  for  safety  and  also 
efficacy  of  therapeutic  devices  which 
sometimes  have  been  discovered  to  be 
harmful  or  dangerous  when  placed  on 
the  market  without  adequate  pretesting, 
and  which  also  are  frequently  useless  for 
the  purposes  Intended. 

Third.  It  provides,  for  the  first  time, 
adequate  controls  over  the  distribution 
of  habit-forming  barbiturates  and  stimu- 
lant drugs — the  so-called  "pep"  piUs; 

Fourth.  It  tightens  up  on  the  certifica- 
tion and  use  of  veterinary  antibiotics 
which  could  find  their  way  into  our  food 
supply  through  meat  animals. 

Fifth.  It  permits  a  more  effective 
crackdown  on  fake  remedies  of  various 
kinds  victimizing  the  ill  and  the  aged; 
Sixth.  It  would  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment sufficient  power,  which  It  does 
not  have  at  the  present  time,  to  make 
C(xnplete  and  comprehensive  factory  in- 
spections including  access  to  the  com- 
plaint files. 

Seventh.  It  would  repeal  the  rider 
agreed  to  last  year  in  the  E>rug  Control 
Act  permitting  manufacturers  of  ani- 
mal feed  to  use  cancer-inducing  color- 
ing matter  in  animal  feeds  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  easier  visual 
Identification  of  one  kind  of  animal  feed 
from  another.  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  any  carcino- 
genic coloring  matter  has  to  be  used  for 
such  a  frivolous  purpose,  and  it  is  a 
frivolous  and  Indefensible  purpose. 

Eighth.  Also,  it  authorizes  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  make  factory  inspections 
overseas  of  products  imported  Into  this 
country  In  very  substantial  quantities — 
we  could  bar  any  foreign  manufacturer 
from  shipping  foods,  drugs,  or  cosmetics 
Into  this  country  if  he  refused  to  per- 
mit inspection  or  if  his  plant  sanitation 
and  quality  controls  were  not  compara- 
ble to  those  we  require  from  American 
manufacturers  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  in  the  same  fields. 

BJt.    1235    SHOtTLO    BE    ENACTED 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  some  of  the 
many  things  contained  in  H.R.  1235.  All 
of  them  are  important.     The  need  for 


pretesting  for  safety  of  cosmetics  has 
been  known  to  us  for  many  years  as  con- 
sumers have  t>een  poisoned  or  disfigured 
or  denailed  or  scalped  or  burned  or  other- 
wise injured  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  un- 
safe products.  I  have  called  a  number 
of  such  episodes  to  the  attention  of  the 
FHxxi  and  Drug  Administration  and  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  since  coming 
to  Congress  in  1953,  and  imtll  we  change 
the  law  and  tighten  it,  I  am  afraid  there 
will  be  more  such  episodes  and  personal 
tragedies. 

We  all  know  of  the  frightful  toll  of 
lives  lost  on  the  highways  as  the  result 
of  the  illicit  sale  of  pep  pills. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  many  In- 
stances of  victimization  of  the  consumer 
because  of  deceptive  packaging  practices 
which  are  aided  and  abetted  by  the  in- 
effective labeling  requirements  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H H.  1235  is  substantially 
similar  now  to  the  bill  of  the  same  num- 
ber in  the  last  Congress  on  which  I  testi- 
fied on  June  20.  1962,  Some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  1235  of  the  87th  Congress, 
which  should  have  been  stronger,  as  in- 
dicated in  my  testimony  last  year,  have 
now  been  improved  in  the  new  bill  which 
I  introduced  in  January  of  this  year. 
Otherwise,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
discussion  about  prescription  drugs  and 
certification  of  all  antibiotics  intended 
for  human  consumption,  all  of  the  argu- 
ments I  made  in  behalf  of  this  legislation 
last  year  are  just  as  valid  now  as  they 
were  then.  I.  therefore,  submit  that 
testimony  as  part  of  my  remarks  in  view 
of  the  importance  of  this  legislation  to 
all  of  the  consumers  of  this  country. 
Anyone  reading  the  testimony  which  fol- 
lows should  read  it  witii  the  understand- 
ing that  the  proposals  I  referred  to  last 
year  dealing  with  the  safety  of  drugs  are 
now  part  of  our  law  insofar  as  prescrip- 
tion drugs  are  concerned,  but  must  still 
be  enacted  in  connection  with  over-the- 
counter  drug  items.  Also,  the  provisions 
of  the  original  H.R.  1235,  dealing  with 
certification  of  all  antibiotics  for  human 
use  have  similarly  been  enacted  as  part 
of  last  year's  drug  control  law. 

The  statement  referred  to  above  Is  as 
follows: 

TESTTMONT  by  CONCaiSSWOMAM  Lbomob  K. 
Sullivan,  of  Missouri,  Befobx  House  Com- 
mittee on  Intesstate  and  Foseion  Com- 
merce. Wednesday,  June  30,  1962,  on  an 
Omnibus  Bill  To  Rewrtte  the  Food.  Druo, 
and  Cosmetic  Act 

It  Is  certainly  no  criticism  of  this  com- 
mittee when  I  say  that  this  is  a  moment  I 
have  been  waiting  for — Impatiently — for  a 
year  and  a  half,  or  at  least  since  the  opening 
day  of  the  87th  Congress  on  January  3,  1961, 
when  I  Introduced  H.R.  1235,  an  omnibus 
bill  to  rewrite  the  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  bring  it  up  to  date  In  terms  of  today's 
needs  and  problems  in  protecting  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  It  is  still  the  only  meastire 
pending  In  either  House  which  would  com- 
bine in  one  bill  provisions  for  closing  all  of 
the  major  loopholes  in  consumer  protections 
under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Chairman  Harris  and  I  discussed  the  im- 
portance of  having  the  formal  departmental 
reports  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  other  Oovemment 
agencies  affected  by  or  interested  In  the  many 
complex  and  technical  provisions  of  the  bill 
before  hearings  could  be  scheduled. 
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XJntarUXOMUtJ.  •so«pt  Xor  a  '  no  comment" 
report  ttom  tiM  VMtnU  Tnde  CommlJilon 

BM  Mid  FIX)  ChmtnoMn 
■  «nfeattT«  dapartoMnts 

^  or  tadlnetlT  affaotod  by 

«M  Ato  Um  r»qtM»(«d  raporU 
on  tb*  apaclflc  provUlom 


MAMT    PSOVISIONS 

lA,  ta0««T«r.  Um  Prwident  Mnt 
uw  li—  oocuiunar  maaaage  to  the 

Con^aaiTwIkleto  eontalnad  a  formal  endoraa- 
mant  on  batoatf  of  tha  admlnUtratlon  of 
Bumr  of  tb*  obMicaa  In  tba  law  which  are 
eoBtalnad  ta  UM.  13MI:  and  laat  month,  ac 
you  know.  Ch*lnnMi  HAma  on  behalf  of  tha 
adBilnlatmUoa  introduced  two  aapM-ata  btlU 
<|lxacted  to  tboaa  recommandatlona — H.R. 
UStl  '1f»'*»«f  wtth  drusa,  and  BB..  11582. 
dealing  with  eoMMtlca  and  therapeutic  de- 
Tloea  Ttif  tbar.  t&eee  bllU  contain  many  of 
the  featuna  of  HJI.  133S.  but  not  all  of  them, 
and  alao  contain  aoma  provUlona  not  In  H.R. 
13S6. 

I  auppoa*  X  wouldn't  have  nUnded  the 
long  daUj  naarly  aa  much  If.  after  aU  tbU 
time  the  admlniatratlon  had  reported  that 
the  approMb  la  HJt.  1236  was  completely 
wrong  Mid  Impnetlcal  However,  now  that 
moat  of  tb*  provtalona  of  the  administration 
bUl  are  ahown  to  be  identical  to.  or  at  leaat 
rery  atmllnr  to  HJl.  1336.  I  am  indeed  aorry 
we  couldnt  Imt*  gotten  to  th la  matter  a  year 
or  more  ago.  and  tbua  with  a  better  chance  of 
ftnal  action  in  tbla   Congreas 

On  Monday  I  placed  in  the  Conc«es8ional 
Recoed  a  detailed  breakdown  prepared  for 
me  by  Mr.  Baymond  J  Celada  of  the  Amer- 
ican Law  DtrMon  of  the  Leglalatlve  Refer- 
ence Sarriea  tn  tbe  Ubrary  of  Congreas  show- 
ing In  oomparatlTa  tabular  form  all  of  the 
aimUarltlaa  and  all  of  the  dllTerencea  when 
comparing  BJl.  1235  with  the  two  Harris 
bllla.  **>«!  aiK>  aa  compared  wtth  the  widely 
dlacuaaad  KafaUTer-Celler  bill  I  felt  It 
would  be  iMlpfal  to  the  committee  and  to 
all  of  7t>ur  wltaaaaea  to  have  this  material 
available  prior  to  tbe  atart  of  the  hearings 
for  a  batter  nndaratandlng  of  the  technical 
polnU  in  tba  varloua  Mils.  All  of  the  bills 
share  tha  on*  ccanmon  objective  of  protect- 
ing the  Aiifrtran  consumer:  all  dllTer.  how- 
ever. In  aoma  algnlflcant  respects 

The  Kefaurar-Caller  bill  is  not  before  this 
committee,  o*  course,  since,  as  introduced. 
It  U  dlraetad  primarily  at  changes  in  the 
antltr\iBt  Uws  and  the  patent  laws  applying 
to  druga.  and  thus  cornea  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  tbe  Judiciary  Committee,  even 
though  it  alao  conUlns  many  provisions 
amending  tbe  drug  provisions  of  the  Food. 
Drug,  and  Ooemetlc  Act.  But  I  thought  It 
would  be  useful  to  have  the  comparative 
breakdown  of  the  various  bills  including  this 
one.  too.  even  though  it  is  not  officially 
before  you. 

CKKAT      CKAMCaa       IN       rOOD.       OaCC.       COSMETIC 
TBCHNOLOCY 

You  are  faced  here  In  this  committee  with 
an  aaslgnment  of  great  magnitude,  in  an 
area  of  aupreme  Importance  to  the  lives  and 
health  and  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
American  people.  In  connection  with  the 
purchase  and  use  of  the  most  personal  and 
intimate  of  product* — all  of  the  foods  we 
eat,  all  of  tbe  drugs  and  devices  we  use  for 
health  purpoeaa.  all  of  the  cosmetics  used 
not  only  by  women  but  in  Increasing  num- 
bers by  men.  as  well.  In  many  respects,  you 
are  facing  tbe  same  problem  which  con- 
fronted your  predecessors  on  this  commit- 
tee a  quarter  centxiry  ago  when  It  became 
obvious  tbat  tbe  WUey  Act  of  1906-  a  great 
legislatlye  acblerement  in  its  time — was  woe- 
fully out  at  date  and  replete  with  loopholes 
permitting  practicaa  which  visited  fraud,  de- 
celt,    poisoning,   blinding,    and    death    upon 


untold      numbers      of      trusting      American 
consumers 

From  IWd  to  1»3»— a  period  of  32  years— 
Congreas  amended  tba  Wiley  law  tn  a  num- 
ber of  very  Important  raepecU  to  protect 
oonsumera  but  never  quite  suooeedad  in 
making  the  law  as  affective  aa  we  know  It 
should  have  been.  Congreaa.  in  1912.  1013. 
1919.  1923.  1930.  and  1934  cloaed  loopholes 
aa  they  became  glaringly  evident— Just  as 
this  committee  since  1933  has  initiated 
many,  tremendously  important  improve- 
ments in  the  1938  act— the  factory  Inspec- 
Uon  bUl.  the  peatlctdea  btU.  tha  food  addi- 
tives bin.  etc  But  the  time  has  come  now. 
Juat  aa  it  did  In  1938.  for  a  complete  re- 
writing oX  ouUnoded  provisions — a  modern- 
ization and  up-dating  of  the  whole  statute 
based  on  far-reaching  changes  In  food,  drug 
and  cosmetic  technology  and  the  dangers 
created  for  consumers  by  omissions  In  the 
law.  or  by  court  decisions,  or  by  studied 
evaalona  and  easy  violations  which  are  often 
almoat  impossible  to  prevent  because  of 
shortcomings  m  the  law. 

CAT/tSraOFHE     SHOVU)     NOT     at     ONLY     SFUa     TO 
ACTION 

So  It  Is  my  hope,  as  I  know  It  la  the  hope 
of  every  American  consumer  concerned 
about  the  health  and  safety  of  our  people, 
that  you  will  now  do  what  was  done  in 
1938 — rewrite  the  statute  from  beginning 
to  end.  keeping  what  Is  good  but  replacing 
what  Is  obsolete  or  Ineffective  It  required 
a  series  of  horrible  episodes  to  stir  the  75th 
Congreas  finally  to  pass  the  basic  sUtute 
now  on  the  books,  after  the  73d  and  74th 
Congresaea  had  extensively  discussed  and  de- 
bated similar  legislation,  but  let  It  die  in 
squabbles  over  special  Interest  aniendmenus 
and  exemptions  By  the  time  the  75th  Con- 
gress finally  acted.  It  had  before  it  a  sick- 
ening parade  of  horror  cases-of  young 
women  blinded  by  eyelash  blarkeners.  of 
many  Americans  paralysed  by  a  polsonou.s 
subatance  in  Jamaica  ginger  the  infamous 
Ginger  Jake  scandal,  of  at  least  73  Amer- 
icans dying  from  the  use  of  a  new  prescrip- 
tion drug.  EUxer  Sulfanilamide,  at  first  con- 
sidered a  great  medical  breakthrough  until 
horrified  doctors  watched  many  of  their  pa- 
tients die  In   prolonged  agony  from   Its  use 

No  such  mass  poisoning  or  blinding  or 
paralyzing  or  killing  episodes  have  occurred, 
thank  God,  in  recent  years  I  hope  It  never 
again  requires  such  Incidents  to  persuade 
Congress  to  act  on  a  broad  level  to  improve 
the  Pood.  Drug  and  Coemetlc  Act  How- 
ever, as  we  all  here  know,  most  of  the 
changes  and  Improvements  In  the  act  since 
1938  have  been  on  a  piecemeal,  limited  ap- 
proach basis  I  complained  of  this  In  1960 
when  the  color  additives  bill  was  being  con- 
sidered I  felt  U  we  were  going  to  ■'ball  out 
the  lipstick  makers  on  the  use  of  oUier  than 
"harmless"  colon.,  we  should  Insist  on  some- 
thing for  something  that  Is.  on  a  require- 
ment for  pretestli.i?  for  safety  of  all  Ingre- 
dients U'ed  In  rcjemetlcs  not  Just  the  colir- 
ing  matter  In  fact.  I  felt  s<i  strongly  about 
that  aspect  of  It  that  even  after  'ou  agreed 
U>  amend  the  hastily  passed  Senate  bill  to 
Include  an  antlcancei  clause.  I  voted  against 
the  bill  In  the  House 

COSMETICS     NOT    PRETK.srtD     FOB     .SAriTY 

Since  1938,  when  it  Orst  came  under  Gov- 
ernment regulation,  the  coemetlc  industry 
has  had  comparatively  gentle  treatment 
Unlike  drui;  manufacturers  marketing  a 
new  product  or  food  manufacturers  uslni; 
a  new  Ingredient  the  civsmeilc  industry  does 
not  have  to  prove  safety  of  a  new  product 
prior  to  marketing  If  the  product  Is  be- 
lieved unsafe,  furthermore  the  Government 
must  furnl.sh  legal  proof  of  danger  to  the 
consumer  in  order  t"  force  the  Iteri  ntT 
the  market  This  l.s  the  situation  which 
previously  exi-^ted  in  connection  with  thp 
use  of  tcod  additives,  and  which  we  cluinged 
In    rJ58     relieving    the    Crovernment    of    the 


obligation  of  proving  a  product  dangerous 
In  order  to  take  it  off  the  market.  We  now 
require,  instead,  that  tha  manufacturer 
prove  bis  additive  is  safe  before  putting 
it  on  tbe  market. 

As  a  reault  of  our  lax  coametlca  controls 
there  have  been  occaalonal  cases  of  ex- 
tremely painful  injury  to  coametic  users, 
and  frequent  cases  of  allergic  reaction,  be- 
cause tbe  coametic  manufacturer  is  not  re- 
quired to  pretest  the  product  for  safety  or 
even  to  Identify  the  IngredlenU  In  the  prod- 
uct 

Of  course.  I  do  not  maintain  or  believe 
that  major  cosmetic  manufacturers  are  anx- 
ious to  poison,  or  disfigure,  or  denall,  or 
scalp,  or  burn,  or  otherwise  injure  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  Certainly,  there  is  no  profit 
In  that,  and  these  are  firms  anxious  to  make 
a  profit  by  pleasing,  not  harming,  the  cus- 
tomer But  the  competitive  altuatlon  in 
the  cosmetic  IndusUy  Is  such,  and  the  ease 
of  entry  of  new  firms  Into  the  field  of  proc- 
essing cosmetics  la  such.,  that  new  products 
hit  the  market  accompanied  by  a  wave  of 
high-pressure  advertising  and  promotion, 
and  each  firm  tries  to  beat  the  other  to  the 
drugstore  or  department  store  counter  or 
supermarket  shelf  with  tbe  latest  magic 
potion  for  making  us  attractive. 

Cosmetics  are  as  old  as  history,  and  the 
basic  Ingredients  used  are  well  known  in 
the  Uade  So  sales  spurts  must  often  de- 
pend upon  mysterious  gimmick  additives — 
turtle  oil  to  promote  skin  rejuvenation  or 
tighten  chin  muscles  (but  did  you  ever  see 
H  turtle's  skin''):  shark  oil,  queen  bee  royal 
jelly,  chick  embryo  extract:  horse  blood 
serum,  pigskin  extract — yes,  these  are  all 
Ingredients  which  have  been  Introduced  In 
face  and  skin  creams  to  form  the  basis  for 
extravagant   claims  of   beauty    In   a   Jar. 

INCREOICNTS    NOT    DISCLOSED    EVEN    TO    FDA 

They  are  seldom  dangerous — but  if  they 
are  we  never  know  about  It  until  a  lot  of 
gullible  consumers — or  consumers  who  have 
assumed  the  product  must  be  safe  or  It 
couldn  t  be  sold — have  been  hurt.  That  has 
been  the  situation  In  cosmetic  regulation  for 
24  vears 

.Since  the  1938  act  does  not  even  require 
cosmetic  manufacturers  to  Identify  Ingre- 
dients In  their  producU,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  must  analyze  new  products 
Ui  determine  their  content.  In  case  It  sus- 
pects the  presence  of  a  dangerous  Ingredient 
It  cannot  even  go  to  the  firm  and  legally 
demand  to  know  what  Is  In  the  product 
Consequently  the  consumer  never  knows  — 
has  no  way  of  knowing  except  by  painful 
trial  and  error-  -whether  an  attractive  cos- 
metic product  contains  an  Ingredient  to 
which  she  knows  she  Is  allergic  And.  even 
worse  If  a  child  swallows  a  cosmetic,  the 
parents  and  doctor  have  no  way  of  knowing 
for  sure  what  Ingredients  It  contained  and 
what  antidote  may  be  necessary. 

These  loopholes  In  the  law  applying  to  cos- 
metics should  have  been  closed  when  we 
rescued  the  c(»metlc  Industry  from  the  color 
crisis  In  1960  But  we  didn't  do  It  then 
We  Just  dealt  with  color  additives  and  noth- 
ing else 

It  was  after  that  experience  of  seeuiK 
another  blowout  patch  being  placed  on  the 
old  Fo<xl.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  meet 
only  a  limited  problem  situation.  Just  iis 
we  previously  passed  the  factory  Inspection 
bin  and  the  pesticides  bill  and  the  f(xxJ 
additives  bill  and  the  citrus  red  bill  and  so 
on.  that  I  decided  late  In  1960  to  draft  a  sin- 
gle bill  to  rewrite  all  of  the  obsolete  provi- 
sions of  the  basic  hiw  That  resolve  resulted 
in  the  lntroductl<in  of  H  R  1235  the  following 
January. 
wiiiiK   uirrtKiNi..   HAaais  a.md  suli  ivan   bill.9 

C  'JVER    SIMILAR    GROUND 

As  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  re- 
port points  out.  the  two  administration  bills. 
H  R    11581  and  H  R    11582,  and  my  bill.  H  R. 
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1236.  cover  substantially  similar  ground. 
while  differing  to  acme  extent  in  Iang:uage, 
approach,  or.  In  a  few  Instances,  in  content. 

For  instance.  HJl.  1286  and  HH.  11681  botb 
require  more  adequate  controls  over  drug 
manufacturing  to  aasure  tbe  quality  of  tbe 
product  output,  thus,  for  one  tbing,  making 
u  more  likely  that  pbyslclana  would  feel 
safe  in  prescribing  by  common  namea  Instead 
of  the  often  more  expensive  trademark 
names;  both  require  new  drugs  to  be  proved 
efficacious  as  well  as  safe  for  tbe  purposes 
intended;  both  permit  recall  of  prevlotisly 
approved  drugs  In  case  of  substantial  doubt 
of  their  safety;  botb  require  batch -by-batcb 
testing  and  certification  of  all  of  tbe  30  or 
more  groups  of  antibiotic  drugs  ratber  than 
Just  the  6  so-called  wonder  drugs  in  exist- 
ence a  dozen  years  ago:  both  call  for  ex- 
tensive controls  over  the  manufacture,  dis- 
tribution, sale,  and  possession  of  habit- 
forming  barbiturates  and  stimulant  drugs 
to  curb  the  flagrant  bootlegging  of  tbeae 
powerful  and  dangerous  and  death-dealing 
drugs;  both  clarify  the  existing  factory  In- 
spection laws  as  they  apply  not  only  to  drugs 
but  also  to  foods  and  cosmetics. 

Similarly,  H.R.  1235  and  tbe  other  Harris 
bill.  H.R.  11882,  both  require  pretesting  of 
cosmetics  for  safety  before  marketing.  In- 
cluding a  Delaney  anticancer  clause;  botb 
require  that  therapeutic  devices  be  proved 
safe — closing  a  serious  and  dangerous  loop- 
hole— and  also  that  therapeutic  devices  be 
proved  effective  for  the  purposes  for  wblcb 
they  are  offered  for  sale;  both  bills  repeal 
the  provision  In  the  present  law  which  per- 
mits the  sale  of  coal-tar  hair  dyes  containing 
poisonous  or  deleterious  Ingredients  wblcb 
may  be  Injurious  to  the  user  (the  present  law 
merely  requires  a  label  warning  of  possible 
danger) . 

H.R.  11581  and  H.R.  11582  have  some  other 
provisions  in  them  which  are  not  contained 
in  H  R.  1235  and  which  are  worthwhile.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  tighter  provision  in  HJR. 
11582  than  in  HJl.  1236  on  tbe  record- 
keeping requirements  for  coametic  manu- 
facturers after  a  new  product  bas  already 
been  approved  for  sale,  and  In  caae  consumer 
complaints  or  experience  should  indicate  the 
existence  of  danger  in  the  use  of  the  prod- 
uct. H.R.  1236  contains  such  reporting  and 
record-keeping  requirements  on  drugs  and 
should  have  included  cosmetics. 

H  R.  11581  has  a  provision  amending  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  requiring  tests  for 
efficacy  of  biological  drugs — tbe  provision  tbe 
President  referred  to  when  be  said  bogs. 
sheep,  and  cattle  receive  somewhat  greater 
protection  in  this  respect  than  humans. 

The  same  bill  also  proposes  tbe  aaaignment 
of  standardized  names  by  tbe  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  cases 
where  such  names  do  not  already  exist  or 
there  is  a  dispute  over  a  particular  name. 
Of  course,  as  I  said  earlier,  many  doctors 
will  not  use  generic  names  in  prescriptions 
unless  and  until  factory  inspection  authority 
Is  so  strong  that  there  is  no  chance  of  fly- 
by-night  operators  turning  out  inferior  drugs 
for  sale  in  the  prescription  departments  of 
pharmacies. 

However,  I  have  strong  doubts,  I  must  ad- 
mit, over  the  retreat  on  the  Delaney  anti- 
cancer clause  on  feed  additives,  as  contained 
In  H.R.  11682.  partlctilarly  in  view  of  the 
Government's  experience  several  years  ago 
with  the  hormone- treated  chickens.  It  cost 
us  $10  million  to  remove  from  tbe  market  tbe 
fowl  treated  with  a  drug  considered  safe  for 
the  purpose — after  it  was  learned  tbat  there 
were  residues  of  tbe  cancer-inducing  sub- 
stance In  the  skin  of  tbe  cbickens.  Too 
often  for  complacency,  new  testing  methods 
disclose  the  existence  of  harmful  residues 
which  had  not  shown  up  In  earlier  tests,  but 
by  then  the  damage  is  done. 

ADDmoNAi.  ixATuaxs  or   HJl.    lass 
Now,  I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  tbe 
provisions    of   H.R.    1236  Which   are  not  In 


eltber  of  tbe  administration  bills,  and  which 
I  strongly  believe  should  be  made  part  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

First  of  all,  there  are  the  sections  dealing 
wltb  fake  cancer  remedies  and  useless  dietary 
Ingredients.  If  the  law  were  strengthened 
In  all  other  respects,  as  has  been  recom- 
mended, perhaps  the  FDA  would  then  be 
able  to  reach  the  cancer  quacks  and  put 
tbem  out  of  business  quickly.  But  I  think 
tbe  provisions  of  H.R.  1235  would  be  of  In- 
valuable assistance  in  this  respect.  As  to 
tbe  special  dietary  food  section  of  H.R.  1235, 
it  does  not  aim  at  legitimate  dealers  but  at 
tbe  charlatan  who  evades  the  law  by  making 
oral  claims  of  special  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  inclusion  of  some  exotic  or  un- 
usual ingredient  with  no  known  nutritional 
value  whatsoever. 

H.R.  1236  also  gete  at  an  exemption  In 
the  law  for  common  carriers  responsible  for 
fB^ii^ing  an  article  In  commerce  to  become 
mlsbranded  or  adulterated.  Carriers  should 
be  held  accountable,  I  believe,  for  violations 
of  tbe  law  for  which  they  are  responsible. 
Under  present  law,  they  are  apparently  ex- 
empt from  responsibility  for  adulterated 
products  in  transit,  even  If  the  carrier's  own 
neglect  caused  the  violation. 

A  very  important  provision  of  HJl.  1235 
which  is  not  included  in  either  administra- 
tion bill  would  facilitate  oversea  Inspection 
by  U.S.  officials  of  factories  shipping  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  foods,  drugs,  or  cos- 
metics Into  the  United  States.  Importation 
could  be  refused  any  product  from  a  manu- 
facturer who  would  not  permit  reasonable 
inflection  of  his  facilities  on  request.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Commissioner 
Larrlck  on  the  FDA  appropriation  bill,  we 
import  about  $8  billion  worth  of  foods,  drugs, 
and  oosmetlca  a  yean,  of  which  only  a  frac- 
tion can  be  Inspected  on  arrival.  It  is  signif- 
icant that  nearly  one  out  of  every  three 
sample  analyses  and  wharf  examinations  un- 
covered violations  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  Mr.  Larrlck  acknowledged 
that  this  high  rate  of  violations  results  from 
tbe  selective  nature  of  the  inspection  work — 
in  other  words,  the  inspectors  pick  out  those 
shipments  they  suspect  of  violations,  rather 
than  depending  upon  a  random  sample. 
While  there  is  at  present  no  elaborate  plans 
for  sending  inspectors  overseas,  yet  It  seems 
to  me  the  authority  should  be  there  to  re- 
quire those  foreign  firms  which  ship  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  food,  drug,  or  cosmetic 
items  to  the  United  States  to  give  our  In- 
spectors the  same  right  of  entry  on  request 
as  an  American  firm  Is  required  to  do. 

SPBCZAL   UrrXRZST   LOOPHOLES   ADOPTED   IN    1938 

Another  loophole  HJl.  1235  alone  among 
tbe  pending  bills  would  close  Involves  the 
label  exemption  under  the  present  law  for 
butter,  cheese,  and  ice  cream  In  revealing  the 
preaence  of  artificial  color.  This  was  a  delib- 
erate special-Interest  provision  written  Into 
tbe  law  in  1938  to  quiet  protests  from  the 
dairy  interests,  even  though  some  Members 
of  Congress  said  at  the  time  there  was  no 
good  reason  for  it.  By  law,  coloring  matter 
cannot  be  used  unless  it  is  safe,  so  why  not 
let  the  consumer  have  this  information  if 
it  means  ansrthing  to  him?  Some  people 
Just  don't  like  to  buy  artificially  colored  but- 
ter or  cheese  or  ice  cream — but  at  the  present 
time,  they  have  no  way  of  indulging  their 
wishes  in  this  regard.  All  other  food  items 
must  acknowledge  on  the  label  the  existence 
of  artificial  coloring.  So  why  not  Ice  cream, 
butter,  and  cheese,  too? 

Another  special  interest  exemption  written 
into  the  1038  act.  and  which  H.R.  1235  would 
repeal,  is  the  provision  which  declares  that 
soap  is  not  a  cosmetic. 

It  is  not  a  food,  of  course.  Except  In  the 
relatively  few  instances  in  which  certain 
therapeutic  values  are  manufactured  Into — 
or  claimed  for — a  soap  product,  it  is  not  a 
drug,  either.     The  law  defines  cosmetics  as. 


among  other  things,  "articles,  including  com- 
ponents of  any  such  articles.  Intended  to  be 
rubbed,  poured,  sprinkled,  or  sprayed  on, 
introduced  into,  or  otherwise  applied  to  the 
human  body  or  any  part  thereof  for  cleans- 
ing, beautifying,  promoting  attractiveness, 
or  altering  the  appearance  •  •  •." 

Soap  is  certainly  Intended  for  cleansing, 
and  it  Is  used  by  most  of  us  also,  if  not  con- 
sciously for  beautifying,  at  least  for  promot- 
ing attractiveness  In  the  removal  of  dirt  from 
face  and  hands.  Some  soaps  presumably  will 
do  far  more  for  our  appearance  than  that. 
Nevertheless,  by  law,  soap  is  not  a  cosmetic. 
Under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of 
1938,  then,  it  is  a  nothing — It  is  not  subject 
to  the  law  In  any  way  unless  therapeutic 
values  are  claimed  for  it  as  a  drug. 

I  am  not  so  much  concerned  over  the 
money  spent  trustingly  and  hopefully  by 
women  who  are  led  to  expect  beauty  mir- 
acles from  the  soap  they  buy,  although  the 
economic  waste  may  perhaps  be  significant. 
What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  a  com- 
plexion soap  can  be  adulterated  with  unsafe 
chemicals  or  unsafe  color  additives,  and  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  cannot  touch 
it.  And  regardless  of  how  fraudulently  it 
might  be  packaged,  there  is  not  even  a  re- 
quirement that  the  size  or  net  weight  or 
anything  else  of  an  Informational  nature  be 
printed  on  the  label  for  the  consumer's  guid- 
ance.    Why  should  soap  be  above  the  law? 

READ  THE  LABEL,  TT  TOTJ  CAN  PIND  TT 

Unlike  soap,  products  subject  to  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  must  carry  certain 
label  information,  but  the  language  of  the 
law,  and  the  rulings  of  the  courts,  are  such 
that  this  information  is  often  almoet  im- 
possible to  find.  Just  the  other  day,  the 
FDA  seized  16,000  plastic  tubes  of  a  well- 
known  firm's  deodorant  product  because, 
while  the  required  information  was  printed 
somewhere  on  the  product,  the  printed  mat- 
ter was  the  same  color  as  the  plastic  con- 
tainer and  was  almost  impossible  to  find  and 
read. 

HJl.  1235  provides  for  an  effective  attack 
on  the  labeling  problem  in  foods,  driigs,  and 
cosmetics  by  providing  the  Government  with 
authority  to  spell  out,  in  regulations,  the 
degree  of  prominence  required  for  certain 
label  statements,  including  statements  of 
the  quantity  of  contents  of  foods,  drugs,  and 
cosmetics,  the  common  or  usual  names  of 
drugs,  and  the  ingredients  in  foods  and  cos- 
metics. 

The  present  law  prohibits  labeling  which 


"Not  prominently  displayed  thereon  with 
such  consplcuousness  (as  compared  wltb 
other  words,  statements,  designs,  or  devices, 
in  the  labeling)  and  In  such  terms  as  to  ren- 
der it  likely  to  be  read  and  understood  by 
the  ordinary  individual  under  customary 
conditions  of  purchase  and  use." 

But,  as  the  Senate  Antitrust  Subconunlt- 
tee  hearings  brought  out  last  year,  you  often 
need  a  magnifjrlng  glass  to  find  the  required 
label  Information  on  quantity  and  contents — 
before  you  get  out  the  slide  rule  to  figure  the 
cost-per-oiuice.  As  a  nonlawyer,  the  present 
law  seems  very  strong,  to  me,  but  apparently 
the  courts  have  held  it  to  be  vague.  That  is 
why  we  now  need  tbe  same  authority  in  the 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  specify  size 
and  location  of  labeling  information  as  you 
provided  in  the  Hazardous  Substances  Label- 
ing Act. 

PRXrESENCX  FOB    A    SIIfGLX  OMMXBUS  BUA. 

If  we  are  going  to  change  the  law  on  food, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics,  then  let  us  write  a 
model  law  and  close  all  of  these  loopholes. 

I  believe  HJl.  1236,  or  a  similar  omnibus 
bill,  would  best  serve  as  the  vehicle  for  ac- 
complishing this  purpose.  I  see  no  valid 
reason  for  having  two  sepcumte  bills — one  on 
drugs  and  the  other  on  cosmetics  and  de> 
vidfes.  They  are  part  oC  tbe  same  o^eraU 
problem — and  under  tbe  Jurisdiction  at  one 
agency.     If  there  are  omissions  in  HJl.  1236 
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■fdmlnlBtrmUon'B  18-monUi 
•tiMly  of  ttfe*  \mmj»  aiiMe  I  IntrcxluoMt  UiAt 
blU,  tt  ahovM  b*  an  mmt  nuitter  to  LaocMi>o- 
rat«  tbMB  Into  •  alncle  omnlb\w  m«amre 
Along  Um  Ubm  Ot  HJl.  1235. 

For  Inifaiw  white  HJi.  11561  provides  for 
requiring  proof  Of  the  efflcacy  m  well  m  the 
sA/ety  <rf  all  iMW  druga,  a  aLmllar  provUlon 
dealing  wltlk  tlMrapeutlc  devices  Is  contained 
in  the  (llflw«mt  Harris  Mil,  HJi.  11582.  Since 
tiM  preteatlac  raqulrements  for  both  drugs 
and  d«Tlo«a  would  be  similar,  and  are  often 
Intended  for  Um  same  people,  why  not  cover 
them  In  on*  ptaoe  at  legUlatlon?  If  you  go 
through  tlMdatalted  breaJkdown  of  H.R.  11581 
and  H.R.  IISO.  you  find  that  substantially 
similar  prorUrtona  In  thoee  two  bills  deal  sepa- 
rately with  druga  and  devices.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  but  I  auapect  lawyers  would  have  a 
field  day  ovar  tba  years  finding  hidden  mean- 
ings and  atcnlfloance  in  the  fact  that  Con- 
greaa  uaad  dupUoate  wording  but  In  separate 
bills  applying  to  different  products  in  provid- 
ing for  pntaatinc  for  efficacy  as  well  as 
safety  of  dru^i  and  therapeutic  devices.  Ob- 
vloualy.  aooM  lawyer,  some  day.  will  argue. 
and  perhaps  aurcsss  fully,  that  Congress 
didnt  raally  mean  to  have  these  producU 
treated  allka  In  their  safety  requirements,  or 
It  would  hava  placed  them  in  the  same  bill 
rather  than  pafl-g  separate  bills  Do  I  Just 
Imagine  thla? 

PurthenBora,  while  HR.  11581  applies  pri- 
marily to  rtnigi  mrsrj  specific  provision  ap- 
plies only  to  drugs — yet  it  also  would  have 


the  effect  of  amending  the  factory  Inspection 
laws  applying  to  "any  articles  subject  U)" 
the  Pood.  Drug,  and  Coametic  Act.  including. 
of  course,  food  and  cosmetic  products.  I 
thln^  this  Ls  to  the  good — our  factory  In- 
spection laws  need  strengthening,  for  food 
products  and  cosmetics  as  well  as  drugs 
But  why  put  a  food  Inspection  provision  m 
what  Is  exclusively  a  drug  law?  Why  put 
a  cosmetic  Inspection  provlslun  In  a  druK 
law.  and  leave  it  out  of  the  proposed  new 
cosmetic  law?  Obvsou.sly,  there  must  be 
some  rhyme  or  rea.'on  f^r  dividing  up  the 
proposed  Improyemenu  In  the  law  In  .sep- 
arate bills  m  this  f<ishUjn.  but  I  do  not 
understand  the  value  of  It 

TTie  use  of  H  R.  11582.  primarily  a  bill 
dealing  with  pretesting  of  ojsnietus  and 
therapeutic  devices,  ll.^  a  vehicle  for  amend- 
ing the  Hazardous  Products  I.abellng  Act 
dealing  with  household  produces,  and  als*.) 
to  amend  the  ai>lnial  feed  addltues  mid  f'x-id 
additives  laws  l.s.  I  bcMcve.  further  evidence 
that  we  should  have  a  single  omnibus  bill 
and  nt)t  two  sep. irate  hills,  eiich  ciiverlng  "ue 
major   area  and   a   viiriety  nf   unrelated  ones 

Mr  Chairman  and  nien.bcrs  uf  the  cnni- 
mlttee.  I  appreciate  your  courtesy  In  hearing 
me  The  subject  matter  of  these  hearings 
is  of  paramount  impxirtance  to  me  from  a 
legislative  standpoint-  and  has  been  ever 
since  I  came  to  C-ngresa  in  1053  and  Intro- 
duced a  safe  cfismetlc  bill  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  uf  the  Delaney  investiga- 
tion     I  have   Introduced  safe  cosmetics  bills 


In  every  Congress  since  then.  I  have  sup- 
ported this  committee  In  every  prop>oeal  It 
has  made  to  strengthen  the  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  and  have  opposed  it  In  the  few- 
Instances  I  thought  the  legislation  would 
weaken  consumer  protections 

It  »-ould  t)e  a  relatively  simple  matter  for 
the  committee  at  this  late  date  In  the  final 
months  of  the  life  of  the  87th  Congress  to 
pick  out  one  of  the  many  major  areas  of 
Inadequacy  in  the  law  and  recommend  an- 
other blowout  patch  U-)  tide  us  over  tem- 
j>orarlly  I  hope  you  will  not  do  that  —  that 
you  will  recommend  legl.slatlon  tt)  close  all 
of  the  major  loopholes  In  the  set. 

In  1938.  after  attempts  In  two  prevlnus 
Compresses  to  replace  the  1906  act  had  failed 
the  Hou^e  Committee  on  Interattite  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  In  a  report  tiled  In  the 
House  on  April  14.  1938.  said  of  the  Wiley 
law  of  liK)6 

■While  the  old  law  has  been  of  Incal- 
culable benefit  to  American  consumers.  It 
contains  serious  loopholes  and  Is  not  suf- 
ficiently broad  In  \\.s  sroj>e  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  con.sumer  protection  under 
n.  'dern  conditions  " 

After  two  dozen  years,  the  same  words  are 
exactly  applicable  today  to  the  law  psussed 
In  1938  I  hope  this  same  committee  will 
shortly  file  a  report  with  the  House  contain- 
ing those  words,  or  similar  words.  In  con- 
nection with  a  leglsl.itlve  accomplishment  In 
19*i2  as  far  reaching  as  that  of  1938  In  the 
field  I'f  consumer  protection 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Shitmmiu.k  11.  1%3 

The  HouM  met  at  12  o'cloclc  noon. 
The  Chaplain. Rev.  Bernard  Br&skamp. 
D.D..  offend  the  following  prayer : 

n  Corinthians  3:  5:  Not  that  we  are 
sufficient  of  owMelves,  but  our  sufficiency 
iso/Ocd. 

Almighty  Ood,  may  this  new  day.  upon 
which  we  haTe  entered,  be  radiant  with 
a  glorious  manifestation  of  a  more  fllial 
trust  In  Thee  and  a  more  fraternal  at- 
titude toward  aU  mankind. 

May  aU  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
our  minds  and  hearts  be  brought  under 
the  spell  and  sway  of  Thy  divine  spirit 
and  be  touched  to  finer  issues  and  nobler 
achlevementa. 

Grant  that  our  vision  of  a  more  blessed 
future  for  the  whole  htmian  race  may 
challenge  the  best  that  is  within  us  of 
faith  and  fidelity,  of  effort  and  cour- 
age. 

Pill  us  with  a  passion  to  hasten  the 
dawning  of  that  day  when  the  world 
shall  be  forever  free  from  the  curse  of 
strife  and  war  and  nations  shall  labor 
together  to  build  the  kingdom  of  peace. 

Humbly  we  beseech  Thee  through  the 
merits  and  mediation  of  our  blessed 
Lord.    Amen. 


consumers  in  the  Pacific  Noitiiwcst  first 
call  on  electric  energy  generated  at  Fed- 
eral hydroelectric  plants  in  that  region 
and  to  guarantee  electric  consumers  in 
other  regions  reciprocal  priority,  and  for 
other  purposes',  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  tliereon.  and  appoints 
Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Ander.son.  Mr  Bible. 
Mr.  KucHEL.  and  Mr  Allott  to  be  tlie 
conferees  on  tlie  part  of  the  Senate 


Chamber  of  l)eput:es.  In  acknowledgment  of 
an  enrolled,  attested  copy  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 316  regiirding  Pan  American  Day  and 
Week 

■Request  that  you  transmit  to  the  US 
House  of  Representatives  the  thanks  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  for  lt.s  message  of  con- 
Kritulatlons  on  the  passage  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can Day.  which  will  be  entered  In  pr(xreed- 
liigs  of  this  House  of  Congress  Cordial 
greetings." 

Sincerely  yours 

I-'SEUEHK-K  Ci     DUTTON. 

Assistant  Svrretary. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  "REVENUE  ACT 
OF  1963" 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Commltt^^e 
on  House  Administration,  reported  the 
following  privileged  resolution  'H.  Res 
516.  Rept.  No.  735'.  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
House  of  Representatives,  two  thousand  and 
seven  hundred  additional  copies  of  the  report 
submitted  by  that  committee  to  accom- 
pany  HR    8363.  the     Revenue  Act  of   1963'. 

Mr  BURLESON  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
for  the  immediate  con.sidoration  of  House 
Resolution  516. 

The  Clerk  read  the  re.solution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


vcRStflAOg  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments ot  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1007) 
entitled  "An  Act  to  guarantee  electric 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY  AND  WEEK 

The  SPEIAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read 

Dfpartmcnt  or  State 
Washington.  September  9.  1963. 

Hon    JOH.N   W     MCCOBMACK. 

Speaker  of  the  Hou.^e  of  Repre'^entatnes. 

Dear  Mr  Speaker  It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
transmit  the  following  messiige  from  Deputy 
Banlerl    Mazzin.   President   of    the    Brazilian 


MENTAL  RETARDATION  FACILITIES 
AND  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  CEN- 
TERS CONSTRUCTION  ACT  OF  1963 
Mr  HARRIS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  House  insist 
on  it6  amendments  to  the  Senate  bill  (S 
1576 »  to  provide  assistance  in  combating 
mental  retardation  through  grants  for 
construction  of  research  centers  and 
tyrants  for  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  assistance  in  improving  men- 
tal health  through  crants  for  construc- 
tion and  initial  staffing  of  community 
mental  health  centers,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  for  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  di.sajireeins  votes 
thereon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  Uie  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  this  is  the 
bill  which  we  passed  yesterday  and 
which  the  other  body  passed  some  time 
ago? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  We  passed  the 
bill  in  a  considerably  different  form  and 
for  a  fairly  different  amount  of  author- 
ization. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. It  is  different  in  many,  many 
ways. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  May  I  express 
the  hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas and  his  colleagues  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  representing  the  House  will 
have  the  ^ame  firmness  of  character  and 
courage  that  has  always  marked  their 
actions  in  the  past  In  connection  with 
this  particular  conference  report. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  admonition  and 
we  shall  certainly  keep  it  In  mind. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Harris, 
Roberts  of  Alabama.  Rhodes  of  Penn- 
sylvania. O'Brien  of  New  York,  Roqers 
of  Florida,  Bennett  of  Michigan. 
ScHENCK,  Nelsen,  and  Brotzmak. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names : 

[Roll  No 

.  146) 

Abbltt 

Flynt 

Morse 

Adair 

Ford 

Morton 

Albert 

Oallaghei 

Moeher 

A-sh  brook 

a  a  things 

Norblad 

Avery 

OrabowsKl            O'Brien.  111. 

Baring 

Green,  Oreg.        O'Konskl 

Barry 

Gubser 

Pepper 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Hays 

PUcher 

Berry 

Healey 

Plmle 

Bolton. 

Hubert 

Poage 

Frances  P. 

Herlong 

PoweU 

Brock 

Hoeven 

Bromwell 

Hoflfman 

Itog«rs,Tex. 

Brotzman 

Hosmer 

St.  G«orge 

Bruce 

Hutchinson         St.  Onge 

Buckley 

Jones.  Ala.           Scott 

Cederberg 

Jones.  Mo 

1.           Selden 

Celler 

Kllburn 

SheUey 

Clancy 

Kluczynskl          Sheppard 

Clark 

Laird 

Short 

Collier 

Landrum 

Slsk 

Ctolmer 

Leggett 

Slack 

Cooley 

Leslnskl 

Snyder 

Curtis 

Ubonatl 

StafTord 

Daddarlo 

Lmdsay 

Talcott 

Dague 

Long,  La. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

McLoskey 

Tollefson 

Dent 

Martin,  Mass.      Tupper 

Denton 

Martin.  Nebr.     Vinson 

Derwlnskl 

Montoya 

Whltten 

Dlggs 

Morrison 

Wlckersham 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  336 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorimi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  5781)  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  1,  1939,  to  pro- 
vide that  professional  nurses  shall  be 
registered  as  staff  officers  In  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert:  "That  (a)  the  first  sentence  of 
the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
registry  of  pursers  and  surgeons  as  staff 
officers  on  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  pvirposes',  approved  August  1,  1939 
(46  D.S.C..  sec.  242).  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'and  (5)  svu-geon'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '(6)  surgeon,  and  (6)  professional 
nurse'. 

"(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  of  August  1. 
1939,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  'Applicants  for  registry  as  sur- 
geon or  professional  nurse  shall  be  required 
to  possess  a  valid  license  as  physician  and 
surgeon  or  registered  nurse,  respectively.  Is- 
sued under  the  authority  of  a  State  or  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia.' 

"Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  'An  Act 
to  amend  the  Act  of  August  1.  1939.  to  pro- 
vide that  professional  nurses  shall  be  regis- 
tered as  staff  officers  in  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine,  and  for  other  purposes.'  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman one  question:  Are  all  amend- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  other  body  ger- 
mane to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  They  are.  There  is 
merely  a  change  of  language,  but  there 
is  no  change  In  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  all  amendments 
made  by  the  other  body  are  germane? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.    They  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  AMEND  THE  ACT  OP  AUGUST  1, 
1939.  TO  PROVIDE  THAT  PROFES- 
SIONAL NURSES  SHALL  BE  REGIS- 
TERED AS  STAFF  OFFICERS  IN 
THE  U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  GARMATZ.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
jnanimous   consent   to   take   from   the 


TO  AMEND  THE  PROVISIONS  OF 
TITLE  14,  UNITED  STATES  CODE, 
RELATING  TO  THE  APPOINTMENT, 
PROMOTION,  SEPARATION.  AND 
RETIREMENT  OF  OFFICERS  OF 
THE  COAST  GUARD,  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bUl  (H.R.  5623)  to 
amend  the  provisions  of  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  separation,  and  re- 
tirement of  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  46,  line  10.  strike  out  "for  temporary 
service."  and  Insert:  "for  temporary  service". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  same  question  of  the  gentleman  with 
reference  to  this  bill.  Are  all  amend- 
ments germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Yes,  and  they  in- 
volve principally  typographical  errors  in 
this  particular  section. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
PROCLAIM  REGULATIONS  FOR 
PREVENTING  COLLISIONS  AT  SEA 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ta>ke  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJI.  6012)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  regu- 
lations for  preventing  collisions  at  sea, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
£is  follows: 

Page  2.  line  23,  strike  out  "vessel"  and 
insert  "vessels". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEAR- 
INGS TO  BE  HELD  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE     ON     UN-AMERICAN 

AcrnvmEs 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  has 
already  announced  that  it  wi!T  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  tomorrow.  These  hearings 
are  a  continuation  of  a  series  the  com- 
mittee has  been  holding  over  the  last  4 
months  on  the  subject  of  travel  to  Cuba 
by  American  citizens  in  violation  of  State 
Department  regulations  and  on  pro- 
Castro  propaganda  activities  in  the 
United  States.  These  hearings  are  all 
based  on  a  committee  investigation  that, 
as  of  this  time,  has  been  underway  for 
over  a  year.  As  a  result  of  evidence  pro- 
duced in  these  hearings,  I  have  already 
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referred  tti*  CMM  of  18  witnesses  who 
h«ve  appeared  in  them  to  the  Depart- 
ment o<  Jiwttoe  for  prosecution  on  the 
gro'inds  of  vtolaflon  of  travel  regiUations. 
A  number  of  students  who  recently 
returned  from  a  2-month  trip  to  Cuba 
have  been  mbpenaed  to  testify  in  the 
hearings  tomorrow.  It  Is.  of  course,  the 
commlttee^i  deatre  that  all  its  hearings 
be  orderly  and  conducted  with  the  dig- 
nity that  ilKrald  mark  all  congressional 
proceedlacB.  Usually,  they  are  orderly. 
On  some  oeeaakms  in  the  past,  however, 
they  haT©  not  been — because  Commu- 
nists have  planned  disruptions  and 
demonstrations  in  attempts  not  only  to 
discredit  the  committee,  but  the  Congress 
as  a  whole  and  the  Oovemment  itself. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  make  these 
remarks.  The  committee  has  received 
information  that  a  demonstration  is 
planned  durlnc  the  course  of  Its  hearings 
which  win  be  held  In  the  caucus  room  of 
the  Cannon  House  Office  Building  tomor- 
row momlnc.  It  Is  my  hope  that  by  giv- 
ing advance  notice  of  this,  the  plans  for 
this  demonstration  might  be  called  off 
and  none  will  take  place.  If  this  hap- 
pens, I.  of  eoune.  will  be  accused  of  hav- 
ing tried  to  smear  the  students  who  have 
been  subpenaed  to  testify  tomorrow 
morning  and  their  supporters.  The  fact 
will  also  be  used  to  try  to  convince  the 
public  that  I  and  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  are  irresponsible  and 
do  not  have  reliable  information.  I  real- 
ize all  this;  yet,  I  feel  I  should  make  this 
statement  because  I  know  with  certainty 
that,  as  of  rwm.  this  demonstration  Is 
planner.  For  this  reason.  I  am  wilUng  to 
run  the  rlak.  should  the  demonstration 
be  called  off.  of  being  attacked  and  dis- 
credited by  aome  people. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  true  that  my  giving 
public  notice  of  this  plan  may  not  result 
In  its  cancelation.  The  demonstration 
may  still  take  place.  Those  behind  this 
planned  operation  are  not  too  much  con- 
cerned with  public  opinion.  They  have 
no  respect  for  law  and  order  as  such.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  It  is  my  hope  In  making 
this  statement  that,  despite  this,  for  tac- 
tical reasons  if  for  no  other,  they  may  be 
influenced  to  alter  their  plans. 

Mr.  JOHAMSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re<iaest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  waa  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  rtoe  to  associate  myself  com- 
pletely with  the  remarks  of  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana.  I  am  most  gratified  that  he 
has  seen  fit  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  I  applaud  his 
purpose  and  efforts  to  see  that  the  hear- 
ing of  the  eommlttee  will  be  marked  by 
order  and  dignity  and  I  support  him  to- 
tally in  thoee  efforts. 


PROTECTION  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIQHTB  OF  MENTALLY  INCOMPE- 
TENT PBIBONS 

Mr.  HAIIa.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  Ho^lse  for 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Tlie  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  it  was  not 
mere  coincidence  that  on  yesterday  I 
introduced  HJl.  8370.  which  Is  a  bill  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
in  order  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  mentally  incompetent  or  sus- 
pect persons  retained  or  committed 
thereunder,  and  for  other  purpcses  It 
has  been  In  preparation  for  over  11 
months. 

These  "other  purposes"  have  resulted, 
and  are  a  result  of.  my  basic  profession 
before  coming  to  the  Congress,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Hospital  for  De- 
fective Delinquents  happens  to  be  lo- 
cated in  my  home  county  in  the  district 
I  have  the  honor  to  repre.sent. 

The  bill  defines  "mental  incompe- 
tency" and  brings  up  to  date  and  elim- 
inates such  old  legal  terms  as  "sanity  ' 
and  it  protects  those  who  are  arrested — 
before  trial — from  having  the  mental 
incompetency  tag  or  a^ssignment  to  Fed- 
eral hospitals  or  other  institutions  under 
the  Department  of  Justice  without  due 
process,  the  violation  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights,  the  right  to  an  attorney, 
the  right  to  assist  in  any  trial,  and  the 
right  to  have  a  fair  examination  by  a 
competent  physician. 

It  also  changes  other  sections  and 
amends  title  18  of  this  code  in  order  to 
bring  about  long-needed  and  much- 
studied  revisions  in  the  admission  pro- 
cedures to  Federal  hospitals  for  defective 
delinquents.  I  have  coordinated  it  with 
Federal  departments,  experienced  psy- 
chiatrists, wardens,  the  legal  profession 
and  the  judicial  council. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  be  present  to- 
morrow afternoon  when  I  will  explain 
this  in  some  detail  under  a  short  spe- 
cial order,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  leg- 
islative business  of  the  day.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  been  .so 
notified 

SELECT    COMMITTEE    TO    INVESTI- 
GATE   RESEARCH    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  Mr  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  504  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  resolution,  a.s  fol- 
lows : 

Re3olved.  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  compo«ied  uf  nine 
Members  of  the  H  >use  of  Repre.■^enUltlve3  U) 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any 
vacancy  occurring  In  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  be  flUed  In  the  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made 

The  said  committee  Is  directed  to  make  a 
complete,  full,  and  thorough  investigation 
of  the  numerous  research  prognuns  being 
conducted  by  sundry  department*  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  and.  without 
limiting  the  generality  of  the  foregoing,  the 
commlte*  shall  give  special  attention  to  the 
following:  (1)  the  overall  total  amount  of 
annual  expenditures  on  research  programs; 
(2)  what  departmenU  and  agenclea  of  the 
Oovernment  are  conducting  reaearch  and  at 
what  coBta;  i3)  the  amounts  being  expended 
by  the  various  agencies  and  departments  In 


grants  and  contracts  for  research  to  colleges. 
private  Industry,  and  every  form  of  student 
echolarshlpe:  (4)  what  facilities,  If  any,  exist 
for  coordlnaUng  the  various  and  sundry  re- 
search programs,  Including  grants  to  colleges 
and  universities  as  well  as  scholarship 
grants. 

In  order  that  this  Investigation  of  the 
numerous  research  programs  may  be  better 
cixwdlnated,  without  limiting  the  scope  of 
the  said  committee's  InvesUgatlon,  It  Is  di- 
rected, among  other  Investigative  procedures, 
to  m;ike  use  of  Information  currently  avail- 
able In  the  various  committees  of  Congre.ss 
which  have  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  Gov- 
ernment research  activities  to  the  end  that 
the  said  select  committee  may  be  able  Ui 
recommend  the  necessary  legislation  to  co- 
ordinate and  prevent  unjustifiable  duplica- 
tion In  the  numerous  projects  and  activities 
of  the  Government  relating  to  sclentiflc  re- 
search. 

The  committee  .shall  report  Its  findings  to 
the  House  with  .^uch  recommended  leglsla- 
tl<jn  as  the  committee  may  deem  appropriate 
Ui  correct  any  deficiencies.  The  committee 
shall  make  such  reports  to  the  House  prior 
to  December  1,  1964,  and  may  submit  such 
Interim  reports  as  It  deems  advisable.  Any 
reports  .submitted  when  the  Hcnise  Is  not  In 
ses-sion  may  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
Ho\ise 

Ftr  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  SUtes.  whether  or  not  the  House  has 
recessed  or  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings. 
t.)  require  the  attendance  of  such  wltnes-ses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  dcxruments,  and  Ui  take  such  testimony 
as  the  committee  deems  necessary  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  properly 
designated  chalrmun  of  a  subcommittee,  or 
any  member  designated  by  him  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  witnesses. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  except  two  or  more 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  of  evidence  Including  sworn 
testimony. 

Mr.  EXLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
mv<^elf  such  time  as  I  may  require,  after 
which  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  504 
would  create  a  select  committee  com- 
po.sed  of  nine  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  would  be  charged 
w!th  examinlnR  the  scope  and  effective- 
ne.ss  of  federally  sponsored  research 
pioKrams.  The  resolution  requires  that 
the  committee  submit  a  final  report  to 
the  House  by  December  1.  19G4.  and  di- 
rects that — and  I  am  now  quoting: 

The  committee  shall  give  ppeclal  atten- 
tion  to  the   following: 

1.  The  overall  total  amount  of  annual  ex- 
penditures on  re.sear'^h  programs; 

2.  What  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
G  )vernmei.t  are  conducting  research  and  at 
what  costs; 

3  The  amounts  being  expended  by  thp 
v.irlous  agencies  and  dopartmetits  In  grants 
and  contract*  for  research  to  colleges,  pri- 
vate Industry,  and  every  form  of  student 
scholarships;    and 

4.  What  facilities.  If  any.  exist  for  coordi- 
nating the  various  and  sundry  research  pro- 
grams, including  grants  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities as  well  as  scholarship  grants. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  1945.  as  a  result  of 
basic,     theoretical,     scientific     research 
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conducted  mostly  in  the  1920*8  and  1930'8. 
we  exploded  a  bomb  whose  mushrooming 
cloud  symbolized  the  begiiming  of  *n 
era   In   which   the   sUte   of   mankind's 
knowledge  was  to  grow  and  expand  at 
a  rate  which  staggers  the  imagination 
even  today— nearly  20  years  later.    Oi»e 
way  to  measure  this  growth  in  knowl- 
edge is  merely  to  note  that  the  bomb  we 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  is  but  a  pea  shoot- 
t r  in  todays  modem  military  arsenal. 
f  OR  axsaaacH  in  i»64.  ti4  BnxiON 
Another  way  to  measure  the  growth  in 
oiu-  scientific  knowledge  is  to  look  at  what 
our  Government  has  been  spending  on 
research  over  the  years.     In  1940,  the 
Federal  Government  spent  only  $74  mil- 
lion on  research  and  development  pro- 
grama    By  1953,  we  were  spending  about 
$2  billion.     Over  the  past  10  years,  we 
have  increased  our  research  and  devel- 
opment costs  at  a  rate  of  $1  billion  each 
year  so  that,  in  fiscal  year  1963,  the  ad- 
ministration budgeted  $12.2  billion  for 
research      and      development — a     sum 
greater  than  is  allocated  to  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  the  smgle  exception  of  the 
Department   of   Defense.     Budget  esti- 
mates for  this  1964  fiscal  year  increase 
this  figure  to  approximately  $14.9  billion. 

KNOWLKDOI    IS    FOWKK 

I  recite  these  figures  only  to  demon- 
strate the  scope  of  the  program  with 
which  this  proposed  committee  would 
deal.  They  are  not  necessarily  alarm- 
ing figures.  On  the  contrary,  tt  Is,  on 
the  surface  at  least,  reassuring  that  we, 
as  a  nation,  are  pursuing  the  search  for 
knowledge  in  such  a  dedicated  and  de- 
termined fashion.  The  history  of  all 
mankind  proves  that  knowledge  is 
power — and  when  scientific  reaearch 
lags,  knowledge  stagnates,  and  civili- 
zations crumble. 

CONGRESS    MTTST    B«    StJKE    THAT    BEBKABCR    AF- 
PROPllIATIONS  AM  SrtKT  WISHT  ANB  IK  TH« 

PTIBIJC    INTnUCST 

However,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my  strong 
conviction  that  It  !s  not  enough  that  we 
recognize  the  undisputed  need  for  scien- 
tific research  by  appropriating  many 
billions  of  dollars  to  support  It.  We  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  the 
constitutional  duty  to  imtlatc  all  reve- 
nue-raising measures  and.  by  tradition, 
we  also  initiate  all  appropriations  legis- 
lation as  well.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
with  this  duty  goes  the  obligation  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  taxpaylng  public 
to  oversee  the  administration  of  these 
great  sums,  to  inform  oiu-selves  as  to 
how  they  are  being  spent,  and  to  assure 
ourselves  that  they  are  being  spent  wise- 
ly and  In  the  public  interest. 

.VINF.rY    PERCENT    OF    RESEARCH    DOLXABS    SPENT 
BT    rrVE   DBPARTMENTS   AND   ACKNCnS  OT  THB 

COVKBNMENT 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  task  for  such  a 
committee  to  obtain  the  Information  we 
in  the  Congress  need  to  have.  The 
spending  of  90  percent  of  our  reaearch 
and  development  dollars  is  spread  over 
five  agencies  of  Government — ^Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  NASA,  HEW.  AEC,  and 
National  Science  Foundation — and  the 
spending  of  substantial  funds  is  further 
distributed  among  8  other  departments 
and  24  other  Independent  agencies.    A 


fact  which  further  complicates  the  prob- 
lem of  investigating  this  program  is  that 
more  than  76  percent  of  these  research 
and  development  dollars  are  spent  on 
projects  conducted  by  private  research 
organizations,  institutions,  and  univer- 
sities under  Federal  grants  and  contracts. 

W«  MXWr  BBTEBKUNB  WHETHBE  WE  ARE  crmna 
A  rUlX  BBTUBM  OH  OtTB  BBSEARCH  DOLLAR 

The  fact  that  such  a  study  is  a  difficult 
task  undoubtedly  explains,  in  part,  why 
no  government-wide  review  has  ever 
Ijeen  attempted  by  this  body  and  it  ex- 
plains why  the  last  joint  congressional 
committee  established  for  such  a  pvir- 
pose  was  the  Allison  Commission  which 
functioned  in  the  years  1884  to  1886. 
DU&cult  though  it  may  be.  however,  it  is 
a  job  that  much  be  done — and  must  be 
done  now — so  that  we  may  determine  for 
ourselves  and  for  the  public  whether  we 
are  getting  a  full  return  on  our  research 
investment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  describe 
the  scope  of  the  investigation  which  I 
envision  for  such  a  select  ccnnmittee, 
some  of  the  objectives  or  questions  about 
our  research  programs  which  come  to  my 
mind,  smd  some  goals  to  which  I  believe 
this  committee,  if  established,  should 
address  itself. 

WHO   DOES  BESEABCH    FOB   THE    GOVERNMENT? 

The  first  question  we  need  to  have  an- 
swered is  "Who  is  performing  research 
for  the  Government?"  We  already  know 
tl^at.  In  general,  virtually  every  depart- 
ment and  independent  agency  of  Govern- 
ment is  performing,  to  the  aggregate, 
about  23  percent  of  the  dollar  value  of 
our  Government  research.  We  know 
that  at  least  one  quasi-pubhc  body,  the 
National  Research  Coimcil  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  is  involved. 

Wt  know,  too,  that  the  remaining  3 
out  of  every  4  of  our  research  dollars  are 
being  spent  by  the  Government  agencies 
to  have  research  performed  for  the  Gov- 
emmoit  by  private  industry,  research 
wcanizatioDs.  and  universities  under 
Oovemment  contract  and  research 
grants. 

Of  this  amount,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  in  1962  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  the  research 
and  development  grants  and  contracts 
were  obligated  to  private,  profltmaking 
organizations;  15  percent  to  colleges  and 
universities;  and  the  balance  to  other 
nonprofit  research  organiMitions. 

MRS.  OBEKN'S  BEPOBT 

Prom  the  report  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Grmn]  on  "The  Fed- 
eral Government  and  Education,"  we 
learn  that  there  are  at  least  100  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  which  do  $1 
million  worth  of  Government  research 
annually:  that  these  100  coUeges  and 
universities  receive  90  percent  of  the 
$631.1  million  in  Federal  research  spent 
by  educational  Institutions.  We  also 
learn,  on  page  50  of  that  report,  that  the 
first  lb  institutions  receive  38  percent 
of  all  these  funds  and  that  the  first  25 
schools  receive  59  percent. 

The  full  answer  to  the  first  question. 
"Who  Is  performing  research  for  the 
Government."  will  raise  several  other, 
more  searching  and  more  Important 
qtiesUons.    For  Instance,  how  is  it  de- 


termined when  the  Government  will  per- 
form its  own  research  and  when  it  will 
contract  it  out?  How  is  it  determined 
who.  among  the  universities,  private  in- 
stitutions, and  private  Industry  will  per- 
form research  for  the  Government? 
What  are  the  differences  between  the 
use  of  grants,  fellowships,  scholarships, 
contracts  and  "purchased  service"  pro- 
curements, and  how  do  tliese  differences 
affect  the  conduct  of  research  or  the 
public  interest? 

WHAT  KIND  OF  RESEARCH  IS  BEING  DONE? 

Parallel  to  the  question  of  "who"  is 
the  question,  "What  kind  of  research  are 
we  performing?"  What  Is  the  scope  of 
our  research  program?  We  know,  in  a 
general  way,  that  research  is  being  con- 
ducted in  most  phases  of  the  physical, 
biological,  and  social  sciences.  We  know 
that  some  of  our  projects,  in  the  field  of 
research  and  development,  are  not  only 
global  but  also  range  from  burrowing 
deep  into  the  earth's  crust  and  below 
the  sea  to  exploring  the  expandmg  limits 
of  outer  space  and  the  stars. 

The  1963  budget  provides  us  with  some 
tables,  in  its  "Special  analysis  G."  which 
combine  the  "who"  and  the  "what"  to 
present  a  picture  which  raises  certain 
further  questions.  We  find,  for  instance, 
that  there  are  the  following: 

Eleven  departments  and  agencies  per- 
forming research  in  the  fields  of  health 
and  medicine— AEC,  PAA.  NASA.  NSP, 
OfBce  of  Emergency  Planning,  VA,  Agri- 
culture, Defense,  HEW,  Interior,  and 
State. 

Five  agencies  of  Government  are  per- 
forming space  research,  exclusive  of  air- 
craft technology— NASA.  Defense,  AEC, 
Weather  Bureau,  and  NSF. 

Seven  agencies  are  doing  work  on 
oceanography— Defense,  Interior,  HEW, 
Treasury,  NSF.  AEC.  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Eight  in  water  research  and  the  per- 
forming of  water  surveys — Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Defense,  HEW.  Interior.  AEC. 
NSF,  and  TV  A. 

Fourteen  are  studying  meteorology — 
Agriculture.  AEC.  Weather  Bureau. 
Bureau  of  Standards.  FAA,  HEW.  the 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Coast 
Guard.  Interior,  NASA,  and  NSF. 

Other  programs  invtdving  multiple 
agency  interest  and  research  include  such 
broad  categories  as  defense,  environ- 
mental health,  natural  resources,  nuclear 
energy,  and  more  specific  categories  and 
scientific  fields  impossible  to  classify  or 
identify  at  this  time. 

OVIBLAPPINC     SHOTJLO     BX     CABBTtTXT      SCBCm- 
iriEBO    rOB    WASTS 

The  picture  I  have  just  presented  is 
one  of  an  apparent  overlapping  both  of 
subject  matter  and  of  Government 
agencies.  In  many  cases,  perhaps  all. 
this  overlap  can  be  explained  and  Justi- 
fied. In  some  cases,  the  overlap  may 
be  only  apparent  and  not  real — that  is, 
they  may  be  justifiable  for  any  one  of  a 
number  of  possible  reasons.  I  would 
hope  that  a  committee  sue*  as  the  one 
I  am  proposing  will  scrotlnlse  carefully 
the  overlapping  which  exists  and  satisfy 
Itself  that  the  justiflat^  Is  permitted  to 
continue  but  that  wasteful  and  unneces- 
sary overlapping  is  stopped. 
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I  would  th*n^  that  in  any  $14 -billion 
enterprlae.  wasteful  overlapping  and  jxist 
plain  needlew  duplication  is  bound  to 
occur. 

I  would  mlatruat  any  claim  to  the  con- 
trary becaun  this  it  the  nature  of  all 
human  oadeavora.  I  would  expect  the 
propoMd  commtUee  to  painstakingly  in- 
vestigate each  and  every  charge  of  waste 
and  recommand  corrective  action  when- 
ever it  may  be  neeeasary. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  would  hope  that 
a  careful  Inveatlgatlon  would  bring  to 
light  such  Inadequacies  and  such  defi- 
cienclee  as  may  exist  in  our  research  pro- 
gramming. I  would  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee might  point  to  areas  in  which  in- 
suiScient  reaewh  attention  has  been 
paid.  In  thla  connection.  I  would  want 
to  see  an  analjrsls  showing  those  areas 
of  m <**<""""  and  mirumum  research 
fund  allocation,  and  the  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring one  area  over  another 

I  would  want  to  know.  also,  the  ratio 
of  funds  allocaied  to  basic  research  as 
against  applied  rcMarch  In  the  83d 
Congress.  I  waa  privileged  to  serve  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  an  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Special  Subcommittee  to 
Study  and  Investigate  Federal  Activity 
in  the  Field  of  BdueaUon.  In  our  report 
we  noted  that  only  about  30  percent  of 
the  funds  qwnt  on  research  in  the  uni- 
versities in  fiscal  year  1955  was  devoted 
to  basic  research.  One  of  our  conclu- 
sions at  that  time  was  that  "the  pre- 
dominance given  to  applied  research  is  a 
serious  contriMliction  of  the  traditional 
emphasis  heretofore  placed  on  basic  re- 
search by  American  institutions  of 
higher  learning." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  last  questions  really 
raise  the  final  broad  area  into  which  the 
select  committee  should,  in  r\y  opinion, 
investigate.  That  is  the  area  of  policy 
or  management.  How  are  these  vast  re- 
search networks  supervised''  How  are 
they  coordinated  both  within  each 
agency  and  aiBonc  the  agencies'  How 
are  projects  and  programs  planned? 
Who  selects  them?  What  are  the  var- 
ious criteria  and  how  are  priorities  es- 
tablished? 

The  same  questions  can  be  raised,  as 
well,  with  reimrd  to  the  decisions  on 
selection  of  institutions,  universities,  and 
private  industry. 

The  most  we  can  say  at  this  time.  I 
believe,  is  that  we  know  where  to  start  in 
answering  some  of  these  questions. 
Most,  if  not  an,  agencies  have  one  or 
more  offices  charged  with  planning  and 
coordinating  their  own  programs.  With 
respect  to  lovemmentwide,  interagency 
planning  and  eoordlnating.  there  are 
several  offices  which,  on  paper,  would 
appear  to  fuUUl  this  role  or  a  large  part 
of  It. 

Within  the  White  House  establishment 
alone,  there  are  several.  Within  the 
CMBce  of  ¥liiSi|>  in  ji  Planning  there  is 
the  National  Basouroe  Evaluation  Center 
of  the  TTcisoaroli  and  Development  Office. 
There  is  atoo  the  Federal  Council  for 
Scienoe  and  Tsdmology  and  the  OfSce 
for  Seiense  sad  Technology  which  are 
headed  bsr  the  President's  science  ad- 
visor. Than  avelBterageney  committees 
such  as  tiM  •■•  on  oceanography.  In 
addition,  tha  fltolthsonian  InsUtuUon 
has   a   Sclenee   Information    Exchange 


and  the  National  Science  Foundation  has 
its  Science  Information  Service. 

The  question  remains.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Who  coordinates  all  of  these  coordina- 
tors? How  are  these  tasks  accomplished 
all  the  way  down  the  line  so  as  to  adjust 
the  delicate  balance  between  the  record- 
keeping burdens  imposed  upon  our 
scientists  and  the  Oovernmenfs  need  to 
know:  between  procurement-type  time- 
sheets  or  punch  clocks  and  the  Govern- 
ment's proper  functioning  as  the  steward 
of  our  public  funds? 

One  final  objective.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
would  hope  that  the  committee  would 
solicit  information  and  opinions  from  all 
interested  parties — from  Koverrunent 
and  private  institutions,  legislative  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  universities,  pro- 
fessional organizations  and  the  scientists 
themselves.  I  would  hof>e  that  the  com- 
mittee would  seek  to  learn  both  the 
criticisms  and  recommendations  con- 
cerning Federal  policies  and  the  admin- 
istration of  our  various  research  pro- 
grams 

AN   AC«0»S-THE-BOA«D  IN  V  E.STJGATION    IS 
NBCKSSAKY 

Mr  Speaker,  such  an  across-the- 
board  investigation  is  a  necessity  if  we 
are  to  inform  ourselves.  I  doubt  If  any- 
one will  question  that  our  very  survival 
as  a  civilization  depends  upon  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  our  national  re- 
search programs.  And  yet,  year  in  and 
year  out.  many  of  us  who  do  not  serve 
on  the  specialized  committees  vote  for 
programs  for  every  agency  in  Govern- 
ment without  being  fully  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  research  which  is  included 
In  those  programs. 

AN  AOB  or  TBCHNOLOOY   AND  SflCNTinC" 
SPECIALIZATIl)  N 

We  live  In  an  age  of  technology  and 
scientiftc  specialization  and  we  let  this 
fact  allow  us  to  drift  dangerously  toward 
an  attitude  which  says.  'This  is  too  tech- 
nical a  subject  for  me  to  understand:  let 
the  experts  decide."  This  is  an  attitude 
that  we  in  the  Congress  often  share  with 
the  general  public.  Let  the  experts  de- 
cide what  kind  of  Armed  Forces  we  need 

Let  the  experts  decide  how  much  fall- 
out our  grandchildren  can  withstand 
Let  the  experts  decide  how  many  times 
safety  requires  that  we  be  able  to  blow 
up  the  entire  world  Let  the  experts 
decide  what  kind  and  how  much  research 
we  want  and  need. 

When  Clemenceau  said  that  war  is  too 
Important  to  be  left  to  the  generals,  he 
was  merely  expounding  a  fundamental 
philosophy  of  democratic  government 
This  is  why,  for  example,  our  military 
has  always  been  supervised  by  civilian 
leadership. 

Two  problems  arise  when  we  leave  im- 
portant decisions  of  policy  to  experts 
First,  experts  seldom  agree  with  each 
other.  Second,  the  public  elects  public 
officials  to  make  decisions,  not  so-called 
experts. 

If  we  are  to  take  back  our  responsi- 
bility for  leadership  and  policymaking 
in  these  important  fields,  if  we  are  to 
make  public  policy  rather  than  merely 
ratify  the  decisions  of  experts,  we  must 
inform  ourselves  better.  This  investi- 
gating committee  will  not  solve  this 
problem  but  It  will  be  of  help 


One  final  question  remains.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  that  is,  how  will  such  a 
select  committee  operate:  how  will  it 
function  to  successfully  perform  such  a 
great  task.  My  answer  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  in  general  terms  at  this  time.  As 
every  Member  knows,  the  route  of  an 
investigation  cannot  be  completely 
mapped  out  in  advance.  The  committee 
mu.st  follow  the  turns  wherever  the  in- 
vestigation leads  it. 

GOOD    STArriNO    IMPOETANT 

It  has  been  my  conviction  from  the 
.start,  and  the  testimony  of  many  of  our 
eminent  committee  chairmen  who  testi- 
fied at  the  hearings  has  borne  out  that 
conviction,  that  good  staffing  will  be  one 
of  the  keys  to  success.  Without  techni- 
cally competent  staff,  and  access  on  oc- 
casion to  recognized  authorities  In  the 
various  scientific  fields,  any  report 
which  comes  out  of  such  an  investiga- 
tion will  be  vulnerable  to  attack  from 
the  scientific  community. 

Second,  the  committee  should  be  com- 
{xxsed  of — and  I  am  sure  will  be  com- 
l)OvSed  of — dedicated,  hard  working. 
memt>ers.  preferably  those  who  are  con- 
versant with  some  area  of  research 
activity  For  this  reason,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  took  the  advice  of  many 
who  testified  and  enlarged  the  commit- 
tee from  its  original  proposal  of  five  to 
nine  members. 

Third,  there  Ls  the  question  of  the 
scope  of  the  investigation.  This  will. 
of  course,  depend  in  part  on  the  size 
of  the  staff  available  to  the  committee 
As  was  pointed  out  in  hearing,  such  a 
committee,  in  approximately  1  year, 
could  never  hope  to  function  as  a  "proj- 
ect officer."  evaluating  each  suid  every 
one  of  the  thousands  of  research  grants, 
contracts,  and  programs. 

A  realistic  goal,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  this.  F^rst.  the  committee  must  build 
a  staff  and  compile  an  inventory  of 
Government  research.  To  do  this,  it 
can  solicit  information  from  the  agencies 
themselves;  from  the  various  legislative 
committees  which  have,  I  am  happy  to 
say.  all  volunteered  their  cooperation; 
and  from  the  private  sector  of  the  Gov- 
ernment programs,  the  grantees  and 
contractees.  the  industries,  universities 
and  other  research  organizations. 

Next,  it  must  take  this  information 
and  begin  sorting  it  into  meaningful 
categories — by  agency,  by  research  group, 
by  subject  matter.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  soliciting  from  the  agencies  and 
departments  iiiformation  relating  to 
how  they  manage  the  selection  and  co- 
ordinating process,  how  they  oversee 
their  programs,  and  how  they  evaluate 
them. 

Finally,  the  committee  must,  in  broad 
terms,  take  the  program  apart,  by 
agency  and  by  subject,  and  make  some 
general  evaluations  of  Its  own.  Where 
can  procedures  be  improved?  How  can 
needless  duplication  be  detected  and 
eliminated?  How  can  gaps,  if  any.  be 
detected  and  filled?  How  can  priorities 
be  best  designed  to  assure  us  of  a  fair 
return  on  our  research  dollar. 

These  goals  are.  I  believe,  well  within 
the  capabilities  of  such  a  select  investi- 
gating committee  When  the  Investiga- 
tion  is  completed   and   the  report  sub- 
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mitted  to  mm  House,  I  should  think  it 
would  constitute  a  valuaUe  contribution 
to  the  knowledge  of  all  of  us  and  form 
the  basis  for  a  more  thorough  considera- 
tion of  future  research  proposals. 

BKOAO   SCALE   DrTESTiaATlOlf  tOlfO   O^WMMKIX 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  such  an  investigation  into  our  re- 
search programs  Is  long  overdue.  The 
program  has  developed  into  tremendous 
proportions  almost  before  our  eyes. 
Everyone  who  even  has  thought  about 
the  question  agrees  that  the  problems  of 
managing  such  a  program  are  enormous 
and.  to  a  great  extent,  unsolved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  of  the  reasons 
which  I  have  here  discussed,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  House  Resolution  504. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Members,  I 
would  like  to  state  that  I  have  talked 
to  the  dean  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vmscml,  and  he  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  resolution  and  would 
support  it  if  he  were  here  today.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  I  talked  to  him 
last,  he  stated  that  he  would  want  5  min- 
utes of  time  in  which  to  express  his  sup- 
port. I  look  forward  to  cooperating  with 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vin- 
son! and  his  committee  and  with  all 
other  committees  concerned  with  this 
problem,  if  this  investigation  is  approved. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Elliott],  the  author  of  this 
resolution,  has  explained  the  content  and 
the  purpose  of  the  resolution  so  ably  and 
so  well  that  it  would  be  repetitious  for  me 
to  speak  in  detail  on  this  resolution. 
However.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  quite  a  number  of 
us  in  this  body,  from  both  political  par- 
ties, and  from  every  hue  and  tint  and 
color  of  political  afWiation  or  belief,  have 
at  different  times  in  the  last  few  months 
Introduced  resolutions  of  this  type  for 
the  purpKJse  of  creating  some  sort  of  a 
special  or  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  look  Into  our  many 
research  projects,  and  the  activities  of 
our  Federal  Government  in  the  field  of 
research,  which  are  now  costing  about 
$15  billion  a  year,  in  an  attempt  to  coor- 
dinate, or  to  collate  and  to  bring  Into 
one  central  place,  all  of  the  information 
a\ailable  as  to  just  what  these  research 
activities  may  be,  the  need  for  them. 
their  cost,  and  whether  or  not  they  are 
repetitious;  or  whether  different  research 
agencies  are  trying  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  many  of  the  leg- 
islative committees  of  the  House  have 
jurisdiction  over  some  phase  or  phases 
of  research,  and  have  done  a  very  good, 
workmanlike  job  of  looking  into  the  re- 
search activities  that  come  under  their 
jurisdiction.  Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
committee  has  a  complete  or  an  overall 
picture  of  the  research  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government.  No  one  committee 
of  the  House  knows  what  some  other 
committee  may  know  about  certain  re- 
search matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  reso- 
lution is  to  create  one  central  place,  one 
central  committee,  to  which  can  come, 
and  be  made  available,  the  information 
obtained  by  all  the  different  legislative 
committees  of  the  House  in  connection 


with  research  projects.  Also,  to  go  into 
other  research  matters  which  are  not 
covered  by  the  jurisdiction  of  any  par- 
ticular legislative  committee. 

In  other  words,  I  think  it  should  be 
made  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  resolution,  it  is  not 
the  totent  of  those  who  are  sponsoring 
^twi  who  are  supporting  this  resolution, 
that  this  special  committee  shall  in  any 
way  invade  or  take  over  the  jurisdiction, 
or  the  rights  or  privileges,  of  the  various 
legislative  committees  of  the  House,  as 
set  up  under  the  general  rules  of  the 
House. 

But  instead  it  shall  in  the  end  be  a 
body  which  will  be  of  service  to  those 
committees,  as  well  as  those  committees 
being  of  service  to  this  special  ccKnmit- 
tee,  and  through  it  to  the  entire  House. 
I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the  resolution 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle.  I  hope  there  is 
no  (^position  to  it  on  either  side  of  this 
body  because  I  do  believe,  from  my  con- 
versations during  the  weeks  past  with 
different  Members,  that  there  is  a  great 
need  for  action  of  this  kind. 

There  is  a  great  responsibility  on  this 
Congress  which  handles  $15  billion  of  the 
money  of  the  American  people,  annually 
and  spends  it  for  research  activities,  to 
find  out  just  exactly  what  is  being  done 
In  research,  as  best  we  can,  the  necessity 
therefor,  the  value  thereof,  the  conflicts 
involved  between  various  agencies  in  the 
field  of  research,  to  make  certain  the 
several  different  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  not  doing  exactly  the 
same  thing  in  the  field  of  research  when 
one  agency,  alone,  could  do  just  as  good 
a  Job  at  less  cost.  There  is  indeed  a 
great  need  for  this  kind  of  legislation. 

I  am  rather  proud  of  the  fact  I  am 
known  as  the  legislative  father  of  the 
two  Hoover  Commissions  and  that  I 
served  as  a  member  of  both  of  these 
Commissions  representing  the  House.  I 
devoted  some  5  years  of  my  life  to  that 
work  in  double  harness,  serving  here  in 
the  House  and  on  the  Commission  as  well. 
I  feel  this  committee,  if  it  can  do  the 
work  it  wants  to  do,  and  should  be  able 
to  do,  through  cooperation  with  other 
Members  and  committees  of  this  body, 
can  perhaps  prove  to  be  of  as  great  value 
to  the  Nation  as  the  Hoover  Commissions, 
and  its  various  reports  that  brought  large 
savings  in  the  conduct  of  the  public  busi- 
ness. There  is  a  truly  great  job  to  be 
done.  I  am  satisfied  that,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  House,  it  will  be  done. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  MlLLEHl. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  oppose  this  resolu- 
tion. I  expect  to  vote  for  it.  I  recog- 
nize the  enormity  of  the  task  that  lies 
before  the  proposed  committee.  Inves- 
tigation into  research  and  development 
has  to  begin  some  place,  and  perhaps 
this  is  as  good  a  place  as  any.  I  believe 
it  will  serve  notice  on  many  activities 
of  the  Government  that  we  are  looking 
at  their  research  and  development 
program. 

May  I  tell  you.  however,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  is 
given  statutory  jurisdiction  over  certain 
activities   in   the   Federal   Government. 


Under  rule  XI,  section  17.  the  committee 
is  given  jurisdiction  over  astronaut! cal 
research  and  developnxent,  including  re- 
sources, personnel,  equipment,  and  facil- 
ities; Bureau  of  Standards,  standardiza- 
tion of  weights  and  measures  and  the 
metric  system;  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration;  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council.  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  outer  space,  including 
exploration  and  control  thereof,  science 
scholarships,  and  scientific  research  and 
development. 

This  is  a  broad  jurisdiction.  The 
committee  has  fulfilled  its  obligations  in 
these  jurisdictions.  It  is  a  new  com- 
mittee and,  within  the  resources  it  has, 
the  committee  has  done  the  job  in  get- 
ting at  the  responsibilities  that  have  been 
given  us  by  the  Congress.  My  committee 
will  cooperate  with  the  new  cwnmlttee. 
I  do  want  you  to  know,  however,  we 
have  subcommittees  working  in  several 
of  the  fields  outlined  in  the  resolution. 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  course  of  this 
committee  will  not  violate  one  of  the 
rules  that  we  have  set  down  for  admin- 
istrative agencies  of  the  Government: 
that  they  avoid  duplication  of  effort. 
Other  committees  of  this  House  have 
jurisdiction  in  fields  over  which  we  have 
jurisdiction.  We  have  always  been  able 
to  work  out  our  differences  and  have 
avoided  duplication.  I  am  certain  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
will  cooperate  with  the  new  committee, 
but  it  will  protect  its  own  interests  and 
will  fight  against  any  duplication  of 
effort  in  those  areas  in  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  given  it  statutory 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
fMr.  Price]. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  sincerely  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  address  myself  to  the 
resolution  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  because  it  embraces  a 
most  important  subject. 

It  is  a  literal  fact  that  almost  every 
facet  of  our  daily  lives  is  directly  affected 
by  research  and  development. 

Certainly,  ¥rithln  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment, today's  research  and  develop- 
ment will  father  tomorrow's  weapons 
and  will  undoubtedly  determine  our  ca- 
pability to  defend  ourselves  against  the 
admittedly  hostile  forces  on  this  earth 
which  would  destroy  us  as  a  Nation. 

I  do  not  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pend- 
ing resolution,  rather  I  rise  to  make  two 
points: 

First.  In  the  absence  of  Chainnan 
Vinson,  I  wish  to  outline  the  major  steps 
which  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  taken  to  discharge  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  field  of  research  and 
development  in  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment; and 

Second.  To  advise  the  Members,  for 
reasons  which  I  will  subsequently  state, 
that  I  will  support  the  resolution. 

At  the  Invitation  of  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Rules,  Chair- 
man Vinson  appeared  before  his  com- 
mittee on  Tuesday,  August  13,  to  discuss 
the  resolution  now  below  the  House,  and 
to  outline  Its  relationship  to  the  current 
activities  and  responsibilities  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in 
the  field  of  research  and  development. 
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T*  1-  ...M-M..^*  a%^t  T  n«w  r».vti?w  for  rrown   lncre»«lngly   apparent   that   the  At   that   time,   he  advia^  the  Rules 

thi  1?«£SS?S  tbS^cii  J^e  l^pS  SSSttS?  would   ha\S   to   take   acUon  Committee  that  when  the  mUltary  con - 

5?y^SK2l2li»^i;aoS^nSce  ^threference  to  military  endeavors  in  strucUon    authorl*aUon    bill    waa    pre- 

et"^  j£?^Sl  SSLRtif  "^**^'^**  Se  nSd  ^f  m^reh  and  development  rented  for  a  rule  at  a  later  date,  he  would 

"^jTu^I^t^f  ^total  annual  £emU«  wilT^iSS  that  since  the  Mth  seek  additional  statutory  authority  over 

iJi-rSj  ^SSStoon  r^mreh  and  de-  Comrreas.  the  Armed  Services  Commit-  all  research  and  development  funds  in 

^SS!iJ?S«™r  iTSSrox^^Sy  tif«of  the  Houae  and  Senate  have  been  the  Defense  EsUbllshment 

IliwS^  SdSJTui  the^rSSSSS^tJ  wilred  by  sUtute  to  report  an  author-  He  did  precisely  that  on  June  4.  1963, 

XiJ,^2?i^2i2^ln     ttie     P?2^t-8  iaSlon  bUl  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  when  he  appeared  before  the  Rules  Com- 

SSTet  S£SS?for^«^  IWM^  f^r  the  procurement  of  all  missiles,  ships,  mittee  in  behalf  of  H.R.  6500   the  annual 

SJ^lifSfSLm^theaUocaUon  among  and  aircraft  military  comtruction  authorization  bUl 

lv2,S^SlJSi'tri.??t?enc?^"    M  in    the   committees   consideration    of  SecUon  610  of  the  b.Il.  which  was  dis- 

Federal  depwrtments  ana  agencies  «  m  ^^^  i^gisiaUon    it  became  obvious  that  cussed  at  length  at  that  time,  contained 

rouows.                                           ^^  milhoiM  a  large  amount  of  money  was  Involved  the     authority     which     the     committee 

DM)artm«nt  of  Daf«nM $TW9e  for  research,  development,  testing,  and  souKht      That  bill  passed  the  Hou«;  on 

SIS^    AeJonattUoTand    8IHU*  evaluation.    We  found  that  the  research  June  5.  1963.     It  is  now  pending  before 

AdmlnlatnitloB 3.M10  and  development  effort  In  support  of  mis-  the  Senate  Armed  Service  Committee. 

Aumic  momtf  Oommimum 1. 191  »  ^jj^    ^^^    ^^d   aircraft   amounted    to  It   is  my   conviction   that  the  Senate 

Dapartmnit  at  ■»!«».  »duc*Uon.  ^^^  ^^^  jj  billion  annually  committee  is  in  complete  harmony  with 

and  w«lfar«- 730.  i  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  make  that  dLscovery  this  Uiat  action  and  I  fully  anticipate  that 

OapartuMnt  of  A«rtcultur« |7».  6  nj-^e  n,  garly  in  1962  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

SSS^.?t^t£rSSSor        -               ?  'Ts  a^^uence    the  committee  re-  will  present  a  bill  to  the  House  next  year 

SSJS«t5^l£iS      ::::::          as  a  quested  congressional  authority.  In   the  which  will  require  the  authorization  o 

P«d«ral  Aviation  AcMiey M«  MUltary  Construction  Authorization  Act  all  research  and  development  funds  in 

Vvtnazu'   Admtetotratlon 27  8  for  fiscal  1963.  to  require  an  annual  au-  the  Defense  Establishment. 

KxecuUT*  OOm  e<  tiM  Pr«iadent..          119  thorization  for  all  research  and  develop-  As  I  previously  sUted.  Chairman  Vin- 

US.  Ann*  Oontm  and  Dtaarma-  ^^^^  funds  in  support  of  aircraft.  mLs-  son  appointed  a  permanent  research  and 

mMit   ACU1C7 10  0  ^^^    and   naval  vessels      That  leKlsla-  development  subcommittee  on  February 

Po.t  Offloe  D«parttD«Bt. -            bo  tion  was  approved  by  the  committee,  by  13  of  this  year 

Si^SSTl'iL  ^^on-     56  Sie    Hou^    Rules    Committee,    by    the  In  June  he  appeared  before  the  House 

?SS^  V^SJ/AStoorUy:::::::           4  3  House,  and  became  public  law  on  April  Adminustration    Committee,     requesting 

Housing  and  Item.  Finance  Agency            3  0  27   1962— Public  Law  86-436  authority  for  an  additional  professional 

Treaaury  DepaiU— lit 18  bndertheprovlsionsofthatlaw.no  staff  member  for  the  research  and  devel- 

Small  Buatn—  aJmlniatrauoo---               «  fu^^jg  could  be  appropriated  after  De-  opment  subcommittee     That  committee 

U  8.  Informatian  A««aoy 6  cember  31    1962   for  research  and  devel-  approved  the  resoluUon.  House  Resolu- 

Paderal  CommunksaUon.  CommU-  opment  In  support  of  aircraft,  missiles,  tion  393.  and  the  House  passed  It  on  June 

reSeraVl^i'oii^'l-lon V-               2  and  naval  vessels  unless  the  approprla-  18      Thereafter,  we  canvassed  the  field 

Federal  Trad.  c«nmu.ion ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  authorized  of  candidates  and  employed  a  new  pro- 
Total                 •13.746.  200.000  by  legislation  enacted  after  that  date  fessional  staff  member  who  Is  now  busily 

^^^.„.  In    February   of    this   year,   when   the  tMigaged  In  the  work  of  the  subcommittee 

So  about  55  percent  of  the  total  l-etl-  ,^^^            consicierlnK   the  annual  The  subcommittee  has  previously  met 

eral   research  ^F^^^Z^T'^r' rlTZ  au^orizltion    for    missile.,,    ships,    and  and     organized        It     has    adopted    an 

prlaUona  are  •lloeated   to  the  Defense  j     ^  ^^^^  ^^  jo^^l  research  axenda  outlining  its  future  activlUes.    It 

EsUbllahment  lor  defense  Purposes.    To-  J'^'^'^^^'^i           „t  budget  for  the  Defense  began  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  hear- 

day.  that  amount,  to  more  than  $7  bil-  JJ^JfJ^'^P^^  ^.^  ^^,,  ^lan  $7  billion  l.igs  with  research  and  development  of- 

lion  and  it  accurately  reflect*  the  tech-  ^'•°;„""'^'  Acials  in  the  Department  of  Defense  on 

nological  eEplorton  which  h^  '^.'^[^  ^   it  was  apparent  that  while  we  had  Au^^ust   19      It  has  been  meeting  regu- 

IrZ'^^t^ti.J^eJvopn^^^^  a  l?atutory    responsibility    to    authorize  larly  since 

in  the  fact  th*t  tlie  *PP'^°P['*^^°j^^  ^°J^  ^lore  than  $3  billion  of  the  research  and  The  work  of  this  subcommittee  will  in- 

^iV^'^^rSioVimor^'^^^^^^  ?evelopment     appropriations,     an     even  eviUbly  furnish  the  guidance  which  the 

1948  waa  only  $500  milUon.     There  was  j;           required  no  similar  author-  full  committee  will  need  in  the  consid- 

a  gradual  annual  increase  until  about  4  «^^*^„' '"'^'^^^^fo,^      ^     decision     was  erat.on  of  future  authorizations  for  re- 

'"^  nTr!^  ^~  Sfan  i7  b?Uion  ^o  ^ac^^  to  do  two  thing.s  search  and  development  appropriations 

expenditure  of  P^re  man  $7  biU  on  for  permanent  stand-  for  the  Defense  Establishment. 

""ritli^Sf^SSi^K    ^Tn?^    out    °hat  ing  subcommTee  to  dVal  with  research  i  have  reviewed  the  committees  activ- 

thf,  Si^lTni^coiSruS^  a^  an  un-  and  development  in  the  Defense  E.stab-  ,t.es  m  the  field  of  military  research  and 

witfj^lv^^S^nt      On  U^e^ontrary  ll*hment      Chairman  Vinson  appx)lnted  development  in  order  that  the  Members 

h!^d  Ir^^Sbted^v  the  onW  way  such    a   committee   on    February    13    of  may  realize  two  things:  First,  the  House 

n  ^f;h  we  SI?  i^^e  our  defeL  hi  this  year,  naming  me  a.s  chairman.  Mr  CommitU^e  on  Armed  Services  has  not 

in  which  we  can  Insure  our  defense  in  g^^^^^^    j^^.    cohelan,  and   Mr    Pike  only  been  aware  of  lUs  responsibilities  to 

L!  m^ohlective  must  not  be  one  which  for  the  majority;  and.  after  consultation  the  Congress  and  the  pubhc  In  this  field. 
^..^^^mSy.lvl^MrandrSitnct^e^arc^  with  Mr.  Arends,  Mr  Becker,  Mr  Hall,  but  it  has  taken  positive  steps  to  di.s- 
Tni  rt^vP  LSSS^effor  J  R^her^  U^^  and  Mr.  STArroRD  for  the  minority  charxe  that  responsibility  It  is  slRnifi- 
n.ir  resDoSSuty  to  insure  as  Chairman  Secondly,  to  seek  statutory  authority  cant  to  note  thai  the  first  siKnificant  step 
VINSON  sUted-  First  that  the  funds  are  which  would  require  an  annual  author-  occurred  almost  18  months  aKo.  on  April 
devo^  to  mwmlngf ;il  purposes:  second,  ization  for  all  of  the  research  and  devel-  27.  1962;  and  second  re^ardle.s^  of  the 
thit  Uie  proSamTwithin  and  among  the  opment  funds  of  the  Defense  E.stabllsh-  action  which  this  body  takes  today  on 
SderS  agerSwbe  properly  coordinated  ment.  the  pending  resolution,  the  House  Corn- 
to  avoid  unwarranted  waste  and  du-  I  shall  tell  you  In  a  moment  what  we  miltee  on  Armed  Services  mu.st  continue 
Dlication-  and  third  that  basic  research  have  done  with  reference  to  this  second  to  discharge  lU  research  and  develop- 
be  timely  termlnat^  when  it  proves  to  action  ment  responsibility  because  we  are 
be  unproducUve.  or.  if  productive,  gives  On  March  8  of  thi.s  year.  Chairman  charged  by  law  to  do  so. 
way  to  the  more  meaningful  application  Vinson  appeared  before  the  Rules  Com-  This  does  not  mean  that  the  pending 
of  appUed  reaearch  mlttee  in  support  of  a  rule  on  H  R  2440.  resolution    should    be    defeated      How- 

I  beUeve  thia  to  be  the  overriding  pur-  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  ever,  it  clearly  points  out  the  need  for 

poae  of  the  pending  resoluUon  and  that  procurement  of  missiles,  ships,  and  air-  the  closest  cooperation  and  coordination 

IS  why  I  could  not.  In  good  conscience,  craft  and  all  research  and  development  of  the  activities  of  the  Armed  Services 

oppoae  it  associated  therewith     The  research  and  Committee,  and  those  other  committees 

Sofar'  a«  the  House   Committee  on  development  involved  the  $3  billion  to  of  the  House  which  have  a  direct  respon- 

Araed    ServiCtt    is    concerned     it    has  which  I  previously  referred  slbllity  in  this  area,  either  by  law  or  un- 
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der  Uie  rules  of  the  House,  and  the  select 
committee  to  be  appointed  under  the 
pending  resolution. 

Regardless  of  the  results  of  the  com- 
mittee endeavors,  as  well  as  the  study 
envisaged  in  the  pending  resolution,  it 
will  be  most  healthy  for  this  Nation  to 
know  that  the  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment program.  Involving  an  an- 
nual expenditure  of  $14  billion,  is  justi- 
fied and  In  good  order. 

Having  had  some  experience  in  thia 
field.  I  certainly  do  not  envy  those  who 
are  appointed  to  this  select  committee. 
They  have  a  monumental  task  and  I 
doubt  that  the  full  implications  of  the 
effort  are  yet  understood.  But  that  is  no 
reason  why  the  effort  should  not  be 
made. 

On  the  contrary,  the  size  and  complex- 
ity of  the  programs  and  the  difficulties 
involved  In  their  proper  control,  offer 
the  primary  Justification  for  passage  of 
the  resolution. 

On  the  basis  of  the  chronology  of  facts 
which  I  have  presented,  and  they  are  a 
matter  of  record  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  body.  I  think  it  entirely  fair  to  say 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  did  not  react  as  a  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  the  pending  res- 
olution. 

On  the  contrary,  our  actions  started 
some  18  months  ago  and  we  have  simply 
increased  our  activity  as  we  better  im- 
derstood  the  Importance  of  the  problem. 

This  is  not  said  in  criticism  of  the 
resolution.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  It 
has  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House. 

It  should  produce  renewed  interest 
and  activity  among  all  committees  of 
the  House  having  a  primary  interest  in 
the  field  of  research  and  develcqpment. 
Perhaps  it  may  even  lead  to  legislation 
which  would  require  the  appropriate 
standing  committees  of  the  House  to  re- 
port an  annual  authorization  bill  cover- 
ing research  and  development  i^ppropri- 
atlon  requests  for  those  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  with- 
in their  Jurisdiction. 

Such  a  result  should  prove  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  Congress,  the  departments 
and  agencies  Involved,  and  to  the  tax- 
payers who  are  paying  the  bills. 

Rather  than  criticize  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  this  action,  I  applaud  it.  As 
Mr.  ViKsoN  told  the  Rules  Committee  on 
August  13: 

It  conclusively  provea  that  tlie  research 
and  development  seeds  which  I  had  pre- 
viously sown  before  that  conxmlttee  did  not 
fall  among  the  thorna  and  thistles. 

They  fell  on  fertile  ground. 

They  produced  the  pending  resolution. 

In  conclusion,  I  again  wish  to  under- 
score my  firm  opinion  that  the  select 
committee  which  would  be  appointed  un- 
der the  pending  resolution  faces  a  monu- 
mental task. 

Certainly.  I  would  not  wish  to  dictate 
their  procedure,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
their  principal  undertaking  be  to  ex- 
amine the  nature  of  the  type  of  control 
and  the  degree  of  coordination  between 
various  agencies  of  the  Oovemment  en- 
gaged in  research  and  development, 
rather  than  any  detailed  examination  of 
specific  programs  within  the  agencies. 


In  mftifi"g  this  suggestion,  I  am  mind- 
ful of  the  efforts  which  some  of  the  com- 
mittees already  are  making  to  examine 
the  research  and  development  programs 
within  their  Jurisdiction,  and  I  believe  It 
incumbent  upon  such  committees  to  give 
every  possible  assistance  to  the  select 
c<Hnmittee. 

TO  that  end,  I  pledge  the  total  coop- 
eration of  the  Research  and  Envelop- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

The  results  produced  by  the  select 
committee  must  constitute  a  public  serv- 
ice and  must  reflect  credit  upon  this 
body.  Nothing  less  than  the  total  co- 
operation of  all  of  us  will  produce  such 
a  result. 

Within  this  spirit,  and  again  pledging 
my  cooperation,  I  wish  to  advise  the 
Members  that  I  support  the  approval  of 
the  resolution  and  commend  its  passage 
to  all  Members. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrleld  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  rea- 
son for  expressing  a  particular  Interest 
in  this  House  Resolution — House  Resolu- 
tion 504 — springs  from  my  exE>erience  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Natural  Resources 
and  Power  which  Is  conducting  a  nation- 
wide investigation  on  the  subject  of  water 
pollution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  area  of  water  pol- 
lution abatement  It  Is  extremely  im- 
portant that  duplication  of  research  shall 
be  avoided  and  that  research  activities 
shall  be  coordinated  as  fully  as  possible. 
Not  only  is  the  research  effort  Itself 
wasteful  when  we  have  duplication,  but 
worse  yet.  the  highly  skilled  and  specially 
educated  Individuals  who  are  essential 
to  vital  research  in  this  field  are  In  short 
supply.  We  need  to  utilize  to  the  maxi- 
mum the  talents  of  each.  We  waste 
those  talents  when  we  assign  them  to 
useless  research  projects  or  projects 
which  are  being  duplicated  elsewhere. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  reported 
to  be  36  bureaus  In  7  major  departments 
and  Independent  agencies  engaged  In 
water  resource  research. 

A  most  startling  document  came  to  my 
attention  a  few  weeks  ago  entitled  quite 
simply,  "DupUcaUon  of  Water  Resources 
Research,  by  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice." In  addition  to  the  broad  categor- 
ies of  projected  research  by  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  with  respect  to  which 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  has  existing 
projects  and  experience  there  was  a  list 
of  23  work  areas  of  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  research  as  set  forth  in  the  re- 
cent report  on  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental Health  Problems.  This 
document  shows  that  research  on  these 
33  subjects  result  in  needless  duplica- 
tion and  undesirable  competition  with 
private  interests.  Some  of  the  research 
effort  appears  to  be  duplicated  by  as 
many  as  eight  other  Federal  agencies. 

In  addition  to  the  duplication  In  the 
area  of  environmental  health  problems, 
this  document  notes  the  duplication  of 
effort  which  Is  threatened  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  interest  in  water  quality 
and  "pollution." 


It  Is  stated : 

While  the  above  examples  show  extensive 
duplication  of  effort  in  research  areas  well 
removed  from  specific  environmental  health 
problems,  they  still  do  not  show  the  full  ex- 
tent of  encroachment  of  the  USPHS  program. 
Virtually  every  natural  and  cultural  process 
Involves  water  to  some  degree,  and  it  Is  safe 
to  say  that  all  of  these  processes  have  some 
effect  on  water  quality.  These  effecU  are 
labeled  "pollution"  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  used  to  Justify  extrapolation  of 
health  Interests  Into  every  phase  of  science 
related  to  the  many  processes.  For  exam- 
ple. It  Is  asserted  that  forestry  must  be  stud- 
led  because  deforestation  Increases  sediment 
and  sediment  is  pollution.  Likewise  USPHS 
research  Is  said  to  be  needed  in  control  of 
corrosion  and  scaling  of  Industrial  water- 
handling  equipment  because  water  compo- 
pents  (pollutants)  are  responsible  for  these 
effects. 

My  information  Is  that  more  than  $14 
billion  a  year  of  the  taxpayers'  money  is 
being  spent  by  research  and  develop- 
ment. About  two-thirds  of  this  Is  In 
contracts  with  private  enterprise;  about 
10  percent  In  grants  to  and  contracts 
with  universities;  and  the  other  25  per- 
cent spent  by  our  Federal  departments 
and  agencies. 

The  resolution  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott],  House  Resolu- 
tion 504,  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  the  Congress  to  determine  the  wisdom 
of  these  large  expenditures,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  fimds.  and  the  opportu- 
nity which  may  be  available  not  only  for 
saving  money,  but  for  securing  an  In- 
creased return  from  the  necessary  re- 
search which  must  be  carried  on.  Per- 
haps most  Important  Is  the  opportunity 
for  making  maximum  utilization  of  the 
limited  number  of  skilled  and  scientific 
persons  engaged  In  research  work  upon 
which  the  salvation  of  our  Nation  may 
well  depend. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Meaoer]. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  question  in  my  mind  of 
the  desirability  of  the  purposes  of  this 
legislation.  The  program  of  financial 
assistance  for  educational  Institutions 
through  research  programs,  the  magni- 
tude of  our  Federal  research  and  devel- 
opment expenses  totalling  nearly  $15 
billion  a  year  and  growing,  and  the  Im- 
pact of  the  Federal  research  activities 
upon  institutions  of  higher  learning,  are 
very  knotty  problems. 

My  approach  to  the  proper  solution  of 
this  problem  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  resolution  which  creates  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  consisting 
of  nine  members. 

I  have  a  bill  which  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  House  which  would 
create  a  Commission  composed  of  Mem- 
bers from  the  Congress,  the  execuUve 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  from 
private  life,  very  similar  to  the  Hoover 
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Commisslona  referred  to  earlier  In  the 
debate  by  ay  eoUeacue.  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  fMr.  Baaww}.  who  served  on 
both  of  thoM  Booirer  Commissions. 
'^  ,  The  reaaon  I  prefer  a  commtssinn  ap- 
proach to  a  coivreHioaal  committee  is 
that  I  think  tbe  problem  is  so  great  and 
so  dllBcult  to  aotve  wisely  it  requires  a 
more  peoetnlOaag  stixly  than  congres- 
sional committees  have  been  able  to 
make  In  the  put. 

It  is  my  hope  that  if  this  resolution  is 
adopted  the  HOuee  will  not  be  niggardly 
in  provtding  adequate  f imds  for  the  Com- 
mission to  acquire  a  really  talented  staff 
so  that  It  can  penetrate  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  this  most  Important  problem. 

lly  intercat  In  this  subject  was  stim- 
ulated by  the  successful  launching  of 
the  first  sputnik  In  1957. 

I  wondered  irtiy  we  appeared  to  be 
behind  the  RoMlans  In  space  when  the 
Federal  Government  was  spending  about 
$5  billion  a  year  In  scientific  research 
and  development. 

I  first  thought  of  introducing  a  reso- 
lution, much  like  House  Resolution  504. 
Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  al- 
ready had  Jurisdiction  to  conduct  Gov- 
ernment-wide inquiries  in  this  field. 

On  November  1,  1957.  I  requested  the 
Honorable  W&JJaif  Dawson  of  Illinois, 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Govem- 
mtaai  Operatkaoa.  to  appoint  a  special 
subcommittee  to  make  "a  sober,  dispas- 
sionate, impartial  but  penetrating  in- 
quiry into  the  effectiveness  of  our  re- 
search programs  and  the  expenditure 
of  appropriated  research  funds  by  agen- 
cies in  the  emeeuttre  branch  of  the  Gov- 
eniment."    I  stated  further. 

Under  Xhm  mtas  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Ita  Oovernment  Operations 
Committee,  70U  have  tbe  autiiorttj  to  create 
a  subcommlttae  wlxicli  can  commence  at 
once  to  explore  the  facts  and  the  very  diffi- 
cult problems  in  the  field  oX  Oovernment- 
flnanced  research.  Such  action  will  avoid 
any  delay  Btnee  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  with  broad  enough  authority  to  un- 
dertake this  task  cannot  be  created  until 
Congress  convenes  next  January. 

A  study  was'^taade,  not  by  a  special 
subcommittee  with  a  special  staff  as  I 
had  requested,  but  by  a  standing  sub- 
committee with  the  regular  committee 
staff  under  the  acting  chairmanship  of 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
now  Speaker  of  the  House. 

While  this  committee  did  hold  hear- 
ings and  did  iamie  a  report  in  1958.  I 
felt  it  was  far  from  exhaustive  and  that 
the  penetrating  analysis  of  present  Gov- 
ernment practieee  and  the  outlining  of 
reforms  and  recommending  future  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  field  of  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment stiU  remained  a  goal  to  be 
achieved. 

This  experience  led  me  reluctantly 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  kind  of  study 
I  believed  needed  to  be  made  in  this  field 
was  probably  beyond  the  capacity  of 
congressional  committees  and  congres- 
sional committee  staffs  as  currently  con- 
stituted. I  use  the  word  "reluctantly" 
advisedly  bscsuss  in  theory  I  believe 
factfinding  ttirl^  should  be  made  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  agency  where 


ultimate  decisions  will  be  made,  which  Ls 
the  Congress. 

Accordingly,  in  the  87th  Congress.  I 
Introduced  HJl.  11377  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Government  Operations 
in  Research  and  Development.  It  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  In  the  Senate.  Sena- 
tor McClellan  likewise  had  a  bill.  S. 
2771,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Science  and  Technology.  That  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  I  testified 
before  that  committee  on  May  10.  1962. 
My  testimony  appears  on  pages  37-50  of 
the  Senate  hearings.  The  Senate  bill 
passed  the  Senate,  but  no  final  action 
was  taken  on  either  the  House  bill  or 
the  Senate  bill  m  the  House. 

January  10.  1963.  I  introduced  my 
Commission  bill.  H.R.  1661.  in  the  88th 
Congress.  April  3,  1963.  I  wrote  to  Hon 
GroRGE  Miller,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  to 
which  it  was  referred,  as  follows: 

Amii.  3    1963 
Re  HR    1661.  Research  Cnmmisston 
Hon.  Gkorgk  Miu-ek. 
House  Office  Building  506. 
Washington.  DC 

DxAK  GEoacK  You  m.vy  recall  that  lust 
fall  shortly  before  adjuurnment.  I  spoke 
with  you  regarding  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  holding  he:irtng8  on 
legislation  to  create  a  comml.<«.ilon  on  re- 
search and  development 

My  bin.  H-R.  13130  In  the  last  Congres.s 
was  pending  before  your  committee,  as  was 
also  S.  2771.  Senator  McCutixAWS  bill.  You 
Indicated  that  the  time  was  ux)  short  to 
take  action  before  adjournment  lust,  year, 
but  that  early  In  the  next  session,  you  ex- 
pected to  hold  hearings  on  these  bills 

I  understand  that  the  McClellan  bill.  S 
816.  which  passed  the  Senate  March  8.  U 
now  pending  before  your  committee  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  con\mlttee  scliedule  Is 
such  that  yuu  can  set  an  early  date  for 
hearings  on  this  legislation  aJid  that  I  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  appear  and  make  a 
statement  to  the  committee 
Sincerely. 

GCOSCE    Mc.\DKa 

I  had  a  reply  from  the  committee  on 
April  17.  as  follows: 

CoMMITTirX    ON    SCIXNCI    A.ND 

A.sTRON.*rTirs, 
HonsE  or  REPRESEriTA-nvt.«< 
Washington,   DC.   April    17.    1963 

Hon    GCOKCE  MXADEK. 

House  of  Representatives. 
W*slitngton.  D.C 

Okas  Mb  Mkaobr:  The  ch.iirman  has  a&lied 
me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  3,  1963, 
concerning  your  bill.  H  R  1661  and  S  8l«. 
both  of  which  are  pending  In  the  commit- 
tee. You  win  recall  that  we  discussed  this 
matter  over  the  telephone  some  time  ago 

The  situation  has  not  changed  here  In 
the  conunlttee  and  as  I  told  you  three  sub- 
committees are  still  holding  almost  dally 
hearings  on  the  N.^.SA  authorization  bill  I 
thought  you  would  Mice  to  know,  however. 
that  the  chairman  wlU  try  to  schedule  your 
bill  Just  as  soon  as  the  NAtiA  bill  Ls  out  of 
the  way  I  am  flagguig  the  tile  on  this  leg- 
islation and  you  may  be  as-sured  that  I  will 
notify  you  promptly  when  these  bills  are 
scheduled  and  you  will  certainly  have  an  op- 
portvmity  to  appear  before  the  committee 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  P    Ducandbk. 

Exec-iitite   Director,   and   Chief   Counsel 

S.  816.  similar  to  my  bill,  was  intro- 
duced in  tlie  Senate  by  Senator  McClil- 


LAN  and  passed  the  Senate  March  8,  1963, 
and  is  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  which  I  hoped 
would  schedule  hearings  on  my  bill  and 
the  McClellan  bill  in  the  near  future. 

I  think  the  study  needs  to  be  made  and 
I  hope  if  this  resolution  passes,  the  select 
committee  will  conduct  a  successful  and 
fruitful  inquiry. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  1 . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
end  to  the  research  and  development, 
consultant,  adviser,  analyst  and  manage- 
ment contracts  being  dished  out  with  the 
greatest  abandon   by  this  Government. 

Take  for  example  the  current  techni- 
cal service  contracts  by  just  one  govern- 
mental outfit,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  This  one  agency,  as 
of  March  31.  1963.  listed  984  contracts 
in  72  foreign  countries  for  a  total  of 
nearly  a  half  billion  dollars. 

In  the  first  few  pages  it  lists  more  than 
80  separate  contracts  under  the  heading 
of  "worldwide" — no  specific  country — 
and  for  the  purpose  of  providing  "train- 
ing." no  specifics — ju.st  "training."  It 
is  probably  logical  to  assume  this  means 
the  training"  of  humans  in  something 
or  other,  perhaps  chauffeurs  to  drive  the 
fleet  of  Cadillacs  the  King  of  Morocco 
bought  in  New  York  recently  or  a  crew  to 
operate  the  air-conditioned  yacht  that 
was  furnished  Emperor  Haille  Selassie 
out  of  military  assistance  funds. 

And  it  might  be  interesting  to  know 
why  American  taxpayers  have  four  mo- 
tion picture  advisers  and  consultants 
under  contract  in  Vietnam. 

In  India,  the  beneficiary  of  millions  of 
American  gift  dollars,  there  are  two  sep- 
arate contract."?  apparently  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  'investment  centers,"  and 
a  third  consultant  contract  for  "invest- 
ment promotion."  Morocco  is  being 
taught  the  fine  art  of  "private  Invest- 
ment" by  a  contract  firm  at  a  cost  to 
US.  Uxpayers  of  $185,000. 

In  Panama,  we  have  a  "tourism  con- 
sultant" under  contract,  and  in  Peru  we 
have  two  savings  and  loan  consultants. 
Incidentally.  If  the  State  of  Maryland 
could  qualify  for  foreign  aid  it  might  be 
able  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  couple  of 
savings  and  loan  consultants. 

Hurrying  through  this  list  we  find  the 
American  Bar  Association  with  two 
worldwide  contracts  totaling  $4f0,000 — 
one  for  a  "legal  study"  and  the  other  for 
"research  agrarian  planning." 

The  American  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  Inc.  comes 
up  with  a  worldwide  contract  for  the 
purpose  of  "membership  association" — 
whatever  that  Is. 

Then  there  is  the  Council  for  Interna- 
tional Progress  In  Management.  Inc.  It 
holds  nearly  a  dozen  contracts  in  various 
countries  to  tell  them  how  to  manage 
their  affairs. 

International  Voluntary  Services,  Inc.. 
is  being  paid  more  than  $2,300,000  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  5  more  countries. 

Riblet  Tramway  Co.  holds  a  $3V2  mil- 
lion engineering  contract  In  Nepal,  per- 
haps to  build  a  tramway  to  help  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Udall  to  the  summit 
of  another  mountain. 
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Then  a  name  familiar  to  all  brain- 
trujters,  Robert  R.  Nathan  Associates. 
Inc.,  comes  to  light.  Nathan  and  his 
associates  apparently  are  organizing  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  at  a  contract 
cost  of  $425,000  and  bringing  "organiza- 
tion and  management"  into  Afghanistan 
at  a  cost  of  $475,000.  Nathan  and  his 
associates  are  also  providing  "Cento" — 
whatever  that  is — with  a  "railway  re- 
view" for  $21,500. 

Not  even  the  hotel  business  is  com- 
pletely neglected  when  it  comes  to  spend- 
ing the  American  taxpayers'  dollars,  for 
the  Hilton  Hotels,  International,  Inc., 
holds  a  $55,000  hotel  operations-training 
contract  in  Tunisia.  This  undoubtedly 
includes  the  training  of  Tunisian  bell- 
boys. 

There  are  scores  upon  scores  of  other 
contracts  that  look  interesting  but  I 
close  with  one  more — the  Cooperative 
for  American  Relief  Evenrwhere.  Inc. 
There  is  an  organization  the  foreign 
aiders  ought  to  nurture  for  its  title,  "Co- 
operative for  American  Relief  Every- 
where, Inc."  leaves  nothing  more  to  be 
desired.  And  It  has  a  good  start  for  it 
holds  a  half  million  dollar  contract  to 
provide  "Health  services"  In  Algeria, 
ruled  by  the  world's  newest  Communist- 
addicted  dictator,  Ben  Bella. 

Yes,  the  committee  to  be  established 
by  this  resolution  can  find  plenty  to  in- 
vestigate with  some  $14  billion  now  be- 
ing spent  annually  at  home  and  abroad 
on  so-called  think  fcu;tories. 
I  support  the  resolution. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  this  resolu- 
tion setting  up  this  special  committee  to 
look  into  the  research  problem  which  has 
been  of  great  concern  to  me,  and  I  know 
to  many  other  Members  of  this  Hoxise, 
for  a  long,  long  time.  I  am  sure  that  this 
committee  if  instituted  will  prove  to  be 
of  great  benefit  to  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are  spending 
upwckrd  of  $15  billion  for  research  car- 
ried on  by  almost  every  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  plain  to  see  that  this  thing 
has  gotten  out  of  hand  and  it  must  be 
pulled  together  in  accordance  to  the 
provision  recommended  In  this  resolu- 
tion in  order  that  we  might,  and  I  am 
sure  will,  bring  out  facte  which  will  save 
millions  possibly  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  like  every  Member 
of  Congress.  I  recognize  the  value  of 
research.  We  must  have  research.  But 
surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  re- 
search carried  on  by  agencies  that  over- 
lap one  another. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  contracts  with  over  600 
universities  and  colleges.  I  question  the 
benefits  which  are  derived  from  many  of 
these  contracts.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  which  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  Is  looking  into  that 
situation. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Elliott]  for  briiigtng  this 
resolution  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
listened  very  attentively  to  the  gentle- 
man's able  explanation  of  the  resolution. 


I  know  the  Speaker  will,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Halleck],  appoint  good  men  as 
members  of  this  committee,  a  committee 
of  nine.  I  urge  those  members  to  be 
diligent  In  getting  the  needed  document- 
ed facts  and  submit  those  facts  to  the 
House  in  due  time. 

I  hope  the  resolution  will  be  adopted 
unanimously. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Harvet]. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  commend  the  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution.  At  present  we 
are  spending  about  15  percent  of  our 
total  national  budget,  or  approximately 
$15  billion,  on  research  of  one  kind  or 
another.  I  have  been  alarmed  over  this 
fact  because  while  I  am  a  great  advo- 
cate of  the  usefulness  of  research,  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Government  is 
largely  preempting  the  field  in  which 
private  enterprise  itself  should  carry  the 
biggest  share  of  the  load  and  would,  I 
think,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  preempting  the 
field. 

I  would  like  to  direct  one  question  to 
the  members  of  the  committee.  I  note 
no  provision  in  this  resolution  for  mak- 
ing this  a  bipsutisan  committee.  Could 
any  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
enlighten  me  In  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  can  explain  that  to  the 
gentleman. 

The  select  committee  cannot  be  bi- 
partisan If  you  have  sm  odd  number  of 
members  composing  the  committee, 
which  Is  the  usual  procedure.  So  there 
will  not  be  an  equal  division  of  the  com- 
mittee. Its  composition  will  be  5  to  4, 
as  I  imderstand  it. 

Ii4r.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  504  which 
provides  for  the  creation  of  a  select  com- 
mittee of  nine  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  conduct  a  thorough 
investiga^on  of  the  numerous  research 
programs  conducted  by  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment. 

The  President's  1964  budget  includes 
requests  for  the  expenditure  of  nearly 
$15  billion  for  research  and  development. 
This  amount  is  nearly  five  times  greater 
th^n  similar  expenditures  10  years  ago; 
it  is  nearly  double  the  amount  expended 
in  1960. 

Federal  expenditures  for  research 
amounted  to  $3,148  billion  in  1954.  They 
had  risen  to  $7,742  billion  in  1960,  and  in 
1963  amounted  to  $12.2  billion.  Nearly 
half  of  the  requested  $14.9  billion  for 
fiacal  1964  would  be  allocated  for  re- 
search activities  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  with  the  National  Aeronautics 


and  Space  Administration  second  with 
$4.2  billion  requested. 

The  President's  1964  budget  included 
$13.7  billion  for  the  conduct  of  research 
and  development  and  $1.2  billion  for  fa- 
cilities In  which  to  carry  on  these  activi- 
ties. 

Through  Its  programs  the  Federal 
Government  now  supports  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  research  and  development 
of  the  Nation.  Of  these  total  expendi- 
tures, about  two-thirds  are  made  through 
contracts  with  private  industry;  over  10 
percent  through  grants  and  contracts 
with  universities  and  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions; and  the  remainder  by  Govern- 
ment scientists  in  Federal  facilities. 

I  was  privileged  to  join  with  other  col- 
leagues in  the  House  in  introducing  a 
resolution  which  would  create  such  a 
select  committee  to  make  a  complete  and 
thorough  investigation  of  Government 
research  activities  and  expenditures. 

Such  an  investigation  would  provide 
the  Congress  with  much-needed  infor- 
mation in  its  annual  evaluation  of  Gov- 
ernment research  projects  preliminary  to 
making  appropriations.  It  should  pre- 
vent project  duplication,  and  economy 
also  would  be  an  important  result.  We 
also  should  gain  assurances  that  in  mak- 
ing research  and  development  contracts, 
or  awarding  research  and  development 
facilities  to  one  area  or  another,  that 
the  American  taxpayer  is  getting  the 
primary  and  full  benefit  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  his  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  questions  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  research  whether 
it  relates  to  the  development  of  a  new 
weapons  system  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  the  smallest  basic  research 
project  in  a  college  laboratory.  However, 
the  rapid  increase  in  this  phase  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  warrants  an  intelligent 
and  unbiased  examination  by  the  legis- 
lative branch  which  holds  the  purse 
strings. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  Tupper]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Sbctth  of  Virginia,  other  members  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Elliott.  Mr.  Bolling,  as  well 
as  any  other  House  Members  who  are 
sponsoring  this  resolution,  to  instigate  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  research  programs  now  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  have  Introduced  a  similar  resolution. 
House  Resolution  478. 

When  we  consider  that  approximately 
$14  billion  has  been  budgeted  by  the  ad- 
ministration this  year  for  those  projects 
characterized  as  "research,"  it  appears 
patently  clear  that  there  should  be  a 
most  comprehensive  examination  made 
to  determine  just  what  is  being  done  in 
every  department  and  agency  of  Govern- 
ment of  a  research  nature.  Such  an  in- 
vestigation is  long  overdue.  Programs 
have  grown  like  Topay;  the  results  will 
inevitably  show  instances  of  duplication 
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and  miadlrectkn.  It  would  not  surprise 
me  If  the  study  showi  that  aome  Tital 
programs  ta«v*  been  woefully  short- 
chanced  while  ottien  haTe  had  difficulty 
in  flndlnc  ways  to  ipeful  allocated  funde. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  certain  stand- 
ing committees  of  Congress  have  au- 
thority to  examine  this  matter  piece- 
meal. 

In  my  opinion  only  an  overall  study  of 
the  research  programs  presently  being 
conducted  in  tbe  Tarious  bureaus  and 
agencies  will  ferret  out  waste  and  dupli- 
cation, and  at  the  same  time  show  us 
where  we  need  to  do  more. 

Research  Is  a  magic  word,  and  it  is 
far  easier  to  Initiate  research  studies 
than  it  is  to  eonchide  them  after  as- 
sembling the  desired  information. 

I  was  not  too  surprised  to  learn  last 
year  from  the  staff  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  that  there 
were  in  ezlstcnoe  79  different  studies 
relating  to  salmon.  I  might  add  one 
action  program  for  salmon  and  other 
anadromous  speciffff  should  supplant  all 
or  most  of  them  studies. 

As  a  membnr  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oceanography.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  brief  myself  on  many  Fed- 
eral activities  in  this  field  of  scieiKe  so 
vital  to  our  national  defense  and  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  I  think  an  impar- 
tial study  of  research  progxsms  will  show 
oceanography  to  be  one  research  Held 
that  needs  more  emphasis,  but  I  am 
equally  certain  that  greater  coordina- 
tion is  possible  between  various  agencies 
in  this  field. 

If  this  ad  boe  committee  is  created 
and  does  its  Job  well.  Congress  should  be 
apprised  of  tbe  following:  First,  a  de- 
scription of  each  research  study  now  be- 
ing eoodacted;  second,  what  the  goals  of 
each  are;  third,  the  status  of  each  re- 
search inyestlgatlon:  fourth,  conclu- 
sions, if  any;  fifth,  whether  any  other 
agency  of  Government  is  performing 
identical  or  t**""^**  work;  sixth,  whether, 
in  the  ad  hoe  committee's  opinion,  fur- 
ther study  at  each  particular  program 
is  warranted;  and  finally,  seventh, 
whether  more  or  less  financial  support 
for  each  study  Is  recommended. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  the  facts.  Excluding  scientific 
studies  bearing  on  mlUUry  security. 
there  Is  nothing  so  sacred  about  research 
programs  that  they  should  not  have 
closer  pubUc  acrutlx^. 

I  have  received  letters  from  constitu- 
ents, as  I  know  all  of  you  have,  asking 
what  is  beliv  done  to  protect  the  health 
of  dtlsens  from  dangers  arising  from 
overuse  of  pesticides.  Many  responsible 
citizens  want  to  know  what  progress  is 
being  made  in  determining  what  effect 
various  derivatives  In  food  have  on  the 
human  body.  The  suspicion  that  our  ' 
Federal  Oovemment  is  not  moving  fast 
enoiigh  to  protect  the  public  from  harm- 
ful substanees  found  in  certain  foods  and 
drugs  will  continue  until  the  Federal 
Oovemment  is  more  candid  with  the 
consumer. 

The  proposed  House  Investigating 
Committee  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
correcting  this  sitaatlon. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will  adopt 
this  resolution  without  delay. 


Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PucnfSKil. 

Mr.  PUCIKSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  resolution  and  wish  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama IMr.  Elliott]  and  other  members 
of  the  CommitU'e  on  Rules  for  initiating 
this  action 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  holdiiiR 
hearings  on  a  proposal  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  and  permit 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Research 
Data  Processing  and  Information  Re- 
trieval Center.  The  propo.sed  informa- 
tion center  would  provide  a  clearing 
house  for  the  entire  spectrum  of  scienti- 
fic research. 

Diu-ing  the  course  of  our  hearinKs  I 
could  not  help  but  observe  the  tremen- 
dous duplication  which  now  exi.sts  in  the 
various  Oovcmment-sponsored  research 
programs  The  duplication  not  only 
represents  a  fantastic  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  but  also  denies  our  Nation 
the  full  benefits  of  the  scienUfic  com- 
munity. 

I  would  like  to  cite  some  examples  of 
waste  called  to  the  attention  of  our  com- 
mittee. Recently  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  reported  two  Government 
agencies  were  worlcing  on  the  same  type 
of  missile  for  over  a  year  before  the 
duplication  was  discovered  The  cost  of 
duplication  involvinK  NASA's  Atla.s- 
A?ena  B  and  the  Air  Force  Atlas-Vega 
was  $18  million. 

Another  example  of  waste  was  one 
major  US.  company  that  .spent  more 
than  $250,000  and  5  years  of  re- 
search in  an  effort  to  solve  an  electronic 
switching  problem  important  to  military 
communications.  The  team  of  topnotch 
mathematicians  doing  the  research 
found  the  solution.  However,  they  also 
discovered  the  solution  was  available  in 
a  manuscript  6  months  before  the  re- 
search program  started. 

A  cloud  seeding  experiment  has  re- 
cently been  made  at  a  cost  of  $3  million. 
Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  ex- 
periment, it  was  discovered  tliat  tlie 
same  experiment  was  performed  at  an 
earlier  date,  costing  only  $256,000. 

In  one  of  our  ballistic  missile  pro- 
grams a  special  valve  was  needed  to 
solve  a  tricky  fluid-handling  problem. 
After  several  months  of  research,  the 
solution  was  realized.  In  addition,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  information  on 
this  valve  existed  before  research  was 
started.  In  the  meantime,  missile  flrini,'s 
were  held  up  for  several  months. 

In  my  opinion,  tl)is  resolution  calls 
for  an  excellent  committee.  The  com- 
mittee can  help  all  of  us  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos  in  the  research  program,  and 
I  wish  the  committee  success  in  its  delib- 
erations. It  will  complement  the  work 
of  my  committee.  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  proposed 
select  committee  will  deal  only  with 
Government-financed  research  My 
committee  has  been  dealing  with  the  en- 
tire spectrum  of  research — both  private- 
ly financed  and  publicly  financed.  I  am 
confident  that  whatever  information  the 
proposed  select  committee  uncovers  will 
help  my   own   committee   in  its  evalu- 


ation of  proposals  for  a  national  infor- 
mation center.  I  hope  the  resolution 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr  ELLIOTT  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  Harris  1 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker,  at  the 
Invitation  of  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Conunlttee.  I  appeared  during  the  course 
of  the  hearings  and  made  some  com- 
ments on  this  resolution.  I  did  not  ap- 
pear in  opposition  to  the  resolution  but. 
as  members  of  the  committee  will  recall. 
I  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  the  fact  if  the  select 
committee  is  going  to  devote  Its  time  to 
merely  collecting  information  other  com- 
mittees have  developed,  in  my  opinion  It 
would  not  accomplish  the  desired  objec- 
tives. There  is  a  tremendous  job  to  be 
done. 

A.-?  a  matter  of  fact,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  is  already  engaged  In 
the  kind  of  program  of  collecting  data 
and  has  gotten  together  in  one  booklet 
all  information  on  our  research  pro- 
grams. This  booklet  is  readily  available 
to  every  Member  of  the  Congress. 

In  the  second  place.  I  approve  this 
legislation  as  proposed,  but  I  do  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that 
even  though  there  Is  some  concern  about 
duplication— and  where  $14  or  $15  bil- 
lion is  being  spent  in  the  field  of  research. 
It  deserves  attention— in  scientific  re- 
.search  and  development  we  cannot  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  of  merely  preventing 
duplication.  Research  and  development 
is  something  the  mind  Is  seeking,  and  we 
have  programs  as  we  do  In  our  institu- 
tions, in  our  industry,  in  our  agencies  of 
government,  because  who  knows  but 
what  an  idea  will  come  from  some  ob- 
scure place  or  comer  in  this  Nation? 

Therefore  I  would  say  with  caution 
that  we  cannot  expect  a  select  commit- 
tee to  Investigate  on  the  tmsis  that  we 
arbitrarily  should  curtail  our  program 
of  research  and  development 

Our  committee  is  concerned  with  the 
re?ulatorv  agencies  of  the  Government, 
the  public  health  of  the  country,  through 
the  NIH,  and  so  forth. 

This  select  committee,  in  my  judgment, 
can  render  a  great  service.  I  am  sure 
It  will  do  a  good  job.  The  Interstate 
Committee  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  to- 
ward this  desired  objective. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  504. 
There  is  a  definite  need  for  the  creation 
of  a  select  committee  as  proposed  by  the 
resolution,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  public  funds  in- 
volved and  further,  the  present  legisla- 
tive mechanism  that  is  available  through 
the  various  standing  committees  of  the 
Congress  could  at  best  result  in  only  a 
piecemeal  task  in  relation  to  the  type 
of  study  envisioned  by  the  resolution 
before  the  House. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  such  a 
study  will  be  a  difficult  task.  This  will 
most  assuredly  be  a  challenge  to  the 
committee.  But  certainly  we  should  no 
longer  put  off  such  a  Government-wide 
review.  According  to  information  devel- 
oped before  the  Rules  Committee,  the 
last  joint  congressional  committee  that 
had  been  established  for  a  similar  pur- 
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pose  was  the  Allison  Commission  which 
functioned  in  the  years  1884  to  1886. 

In  any  event,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
of  the  need  for  such  a  comprehensive 
study  and  I  am  sure  that  a  majority  of 
my  colleagues  share  this  same  view, 
t  .specially  in  view  of  the  size  and  growth 
pf  research  and  development  costs.  In 
1940  the  Federal  Government  spent  $74 
million.  By  1953,  the  rate  of  spending 
for  this  reached  about  $2  bUUon.  Over 
the  past  10  years  Federal  expenditures 
for  research  and  development  had  grown 
at  a  rate  of  about  a  billion  dollars  a  year, 
so  that  in  fiscal  year  1963,  there  was 
budgeted  for  this  activity  the  stun  of 
$12.2  billion.  This  is  a  greater  stim  than 
what  IS  allocated  to  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  ex- 
cepting the  Defense  Department.  And 
the  fiscal  year  1964  budget  shows  that 
this  activity  will  approach  $14.9  billion. 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  res- 
olution should  be  given  the  unqualified 
support  of  every  Member  of  this  body 
irrespective  of  party  affiliation. 

We  are  now  spending  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $15  billion  for  research — ^nearly 
10  percent  of  the  budget. 

That  scientific  research  is  desirable,  no 
one  win  deny.  Whether  every  project  is 
necessary  and  whether  It  should  be  pur- 
sued at  this  moment  is  another  question. 
There  is  not  any  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  waste  and  duplication  Is  resulting; 
that  research  programs  are  being  con- 
ducted at  the  Government's  expense 
which  would  and  should  be  carried  on 
by  private  enterprise  If  Uncle  Sam  were 
not  so  liberal  with  the  taxpayers'  dollars; 
and  that  agency  upon  agency  has  spon- 
sored research  projects  not  because 
they  are  In  the  national  interest  but  as 
a  means  of  expending  surplus  funds  be- 
fore the  close  of  a  fiscal  year. 

This  is  the  most  important  measure 
that  has  been  before  us  this  session.  It 
is  our  duty  to  not  only  appropriate  funds 
for  research  but  to  see  that  they  are 
spent  wisely.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  research  Is 
essential,  but  the  cost  of  research  is  ex- 
ceedingly high. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  adoption  of 
the  pending  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
tion 504,  to  create  a  select  committee  to 
make  a  complete,  full,  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  nimaerous  research 
programs  being  conducted  by  sundry  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  congrattilate  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  IMr.  Elliott],  the  author  of 
the  pending  resolution,  for  his  leader- 
ship in  presenting  this  resolution,  and  I 
wish  him  and  his  committee  every  suc- 
cess as  they  undertake  the  exceedingly 
important  Investigation  proposed. 

Today  the  Federal  Government  Is 
spending  vast  sums  for  research  all  over 
the  lot.  This  expenditure  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  is  reaching  the  point 
where  there  must  be  a  complete  and  ac- 
curate accounting  and  a  proper  coordi- 
nation of  the  various  programs  for  re- 
search financed  by  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress.  It  is  estimated 
that  some  $15  billion  in  Federal  funds 
will  be  spent  on  research  during  the  cvu:- 


rent  fiscal  year.  More  than  20  different 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  Involved  in  the  administra- 
tion and  allocation  of  these  research  dol- 
lars. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  al- 
most daily  is  confronted  with  fund  re- 
quests for  research,  and  my  own  Sub- 
committee on  Independent  OflQces  Ap- 
propriations receives  the  gigantic  request 
for  research  fimds  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  others. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriations also  must  deal  with  the  re- 
search request  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

From  my  experience  with  these  agen- 
cies and  others,  I  believe  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  and  the  establishment  of 
a  select  committee  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  regarding  the  alloca- 
tion of  Federal  research  funds  will  be 
most  useful  and  a  distinct  public  service. 
In  order  to  prevent  duplication  and 
waste,  I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  that  a 
complete  and  thorough  investigation  be 
made  into  all  aspects  of  research  and 
development  programs  in  order  that  the 
Congress  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
full  picture — a  coordinated  and  complete 
report  on  the  entire  cost  of  research  and 
all  its  aspects. 

This  is  not  to  criticize  the  present  com- 
mittees who  must  pass  on  research  pro- 
grams in  their  specific  fields.  Each  in  its 
own  category  is  doing  an  excellent  job; 
but  the  limitations  of  jurisdiction,  time. 
and  staff  allow  each  committee  only  a 
partial  view  of  the  overall  situation. 
Each  conunlttee  does  not,  and  is  not,  ex- 
pected to  be  completely  apprised  of  re- 
search and  development  spending  by 
agencies  in  categories  which  do  not  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  specific 
committee. 

Concerning  the  question  of  duplication 
of  committee  jurisdiction,  I  do  not  feel 
that  a  select  committee  appointed  for 
the  overall  purpose  of  coordinating  re- 
search and  development  information 
would  duplicate  or  usurp  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  present  committee.  The  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  is  inter- 
ested in  small  business  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  research  and 
development  contracts  juid  has  held 
hearings  and  made  recommendations  in 
this  regard. 

Let  me  assure  you  that,  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee.  I 
do  not  feel  that  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution would  in  any  way  deprive  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  of  its 
jurisdiction  and  its  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  small  business.  On 
the  contrary,  I  feel  that  the  facts  which 
will  be  developed  should  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  my  committee  and  its  staff  in 
securing  contract  opportunities  for  small 
business.  Moreover,  the  report  should  be 
of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  should  be 
adopted.  I  am  pleased  to  urge  passage 
of  the  pending  resolution. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  insert  an 
editorial  from  the  August  12,  1963,  edi- 
tion of  the  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  Daily 


News  Journal,  pointing  to  the  need  for 
appropriate  action  in  this  area  by  the 

Congress: 

QXTESTION     OF     NBCESSITT 

Researcli  has  become  a  magic  word.  To 
suggest  that  some  of  it  may  be  a  waste  of 
time  and  money  Is  to  Invite  an  accuaation 
of  anti-lntellectuallsm.  Since  no  one  wants 
to  be  labeled  a  foe  of  progress,  Congress  has 
been  generous  In  considering  request*  for  re- 
search appropriations. 

But  the  Federal  Government's  expendi- 
tures for  research  have  now  climbed  to  $14 
billion  a  year.  And  members  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee  contend  the  time  has  come 
to  ask  some  questions. 

Federal  funds  now  pay  for  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  research  and  development.  Two- 
thirds  go  to  private  Industry.  10  percent  to 
universities  and  other  nonprofit  Inatltutions 
and  the  remainder  is  used  by  Government 
scientists. 

Rules  Committee  members  do  not  question 
the  importance  and  value  of  research,  but 
they  are  convinced  Congress  ought  to  have  a 
clearer  understanding  of  what  the  taxpayer 
is  getting  for  all  those  billions. 

One  ot  the  aspects  that  troubles  tbem  Is 
considerable  evidence  erf  duplicated  effort, 
even  within  single  agencies.  The  projected 
investigation  will  seek  to  discover  whether 
there  are  any  facilities  for  coordinating  the 
various  research  programs,  including  grants 
to  colleges  and  universities. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Carnegie  Ptounda- 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  raised 
some  disturbing  questions  about  the  Impact 
on  the  universities  and  colleges  of  vast  grants 
for  scientific  research.  And  long  before  that 
educators  were  insisting  that  too  much  is  be- 
ing spent  on  research  and  not  enough  for 
improving  the  quality  of  teaching. 

It  has  been  charged  that  Federal  research 
grants  have  actually  drawn  many  of  the  beet 
te.ichers  away  from  the  classroom.  These 
complaints  presumably  wUl  be  examined  in 
the  Hovise  investigation. 

In  view  of  rising  criticism,  Congress  is 
stepping  in  at  an  opportune  moment.  Re- 
search is  of  such  fundamental  importance  in 
the  advancement  of  knowledge,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Nation's  economy  and  the 
strengthening  of  its  security  that  frivolous, 
wasteful  and  misdirected  projects  which 
could  discredit  it  shoxild  not  be  permitted  to 
continue. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Sr>eaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groiuid  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  336,  nays  0,  not  voting  97,  as 
follows : 

[RoU  No.  146] 
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Abele 

Ashley 

Bass 

Abernetfcy 

A.shmore 

Bates 

Addabbo 

Asplnall 

BatUn 

Albert 

Aucbincloss 

Becker 

Alger 

Avery 

Beckwortli 

Anderson 

Ayres 

Beermann 

Andrews 

Baker 

Belcher 

Arends 

Baldwin 

BeU 

CIX- 
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Bennett,  FU. 

B«tU 

BUtnlk 
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Bol*nd 
Boiling 
Bolton. 

OUv«r  P. 
Bonner 
Bow 

Br«d«in«a 
Brmy 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomileld 
Brown,  CaUf . 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroTMU.  H.C. 
BroTblU,  V». 
Burke 
BurkbAlter 
Burteeon 
Burton 
Byrne,  P». 
Bymee.  Wis. 
C»hlU 
Cameron 
Cannon 
Carey 
Caeey 

Chamberlain 
ChaU 

Chenowath 
Clauaen. 
DonB. 
CUweon.  Del 
Cleveland 
Oohelan 
Oonte 
CortMtt 
Corman 
Cramer 
Cunnlnsbaae 
Curtln 
Daniels 
DaTls.aa. 
Davie.  Tenn. 
DawBon 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounlan 
Devlne 
DlngeU 
Dole 

Donobue 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Downlnc 
Dulakl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
■dmondeon 
■dwards 
XlUott 
Clleworth 
Krerett 
Knne 
Fallon 
Parbateln 
FaaceU 
Fel«han 
Plndley 
Flnnecan 
Flno 
PUber 
Flood 
Focarty 
Foreman 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnchuywn 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tena. 
Fuqua 
Oarmats 
Oary 
Oavln 
aialmo 
Olbbons 
OUl 
Olenn 
OonaalM 
Ooodllng 
Orabow*! 
Orant 
Oray 

Oreen,  Pa. 
OrlSn 

onmths 

OroM 

Ororer 

OuRMy 


_  -  Oa. 
Hasen,  CalU- 

RaU 

Halleck 

Halpem 


Banllnc 
Hardy 
Barrls 
Harrison 


Harvey.  Ind. 
Harvey.  Micb. 
Hawkins 
Healey 

Hecbler 

Bempblll 

Headereon 

BoUfleld 

Holland 


Barton 

Huddleston 

H\iU 

lebord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johansen 

4obnson.  CallX 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Kareten 

Kastenmeler 


Keith 
KeUy 


Kllcore 

Klnc,  Calif. 

King.  N.T. 

Klucsynskl 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

lAngen 

LankXord 

lAtta 

liBnnon 

Lindsay 

Upeoomb 

U'>yd 

Long.  Md. 

IfcClory 

llcCvillocb 

IfcDade 

lleDowell 

MePaU 

McInUre 

lielClllan 

ilacdonald 

MaoOregor 

Madden 

IiCabon 

IteiUlard 

Marsh 

Martin,  CallX 


Matsunsca 
Matthews 
May 
Meader 

Michel 
MUler.  Calif. 
MUler.  NT. 
MlUiken 


Moore 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Moms 

Moss 

Multer 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  N.Y 
Murray 

Hatcher 


OBrlen.  N.Y. 
CXHara,  m. 
O'Bara.Mlch 
Olsen.  Mont. 
Olaon.  Minn. 
OKeUl 
Ovners 
Oatertac 


Patman 
Patten 


Pelly 

Perkins 

PMlbln 

Pike 

punon 

Poll 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rain* 

Randall 

Reid.  Ill 

Reld.  NY. 

Rclfel 

Reuae 

Rhodes.  Arls. 

Rbodee.  Pa. 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Rivers.  S  C 

Roberta,  Ala 

Roberts,  Tex 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo 

Rogers,  FU. 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rosenthal 

RoetenkowBkl 

Roudebusb 

Rouab 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan.  Mich 

Ryan,  NY 

St  Oennaln 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Scbweiker 

Schwengel 

Sec  rest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sibal 

Stcklee 

Slkes 

Slier 

SkubtU 

Slack 

Smith.  CallX. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stlnson 

Stratton 

Stubblelleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Tuck 

Tuien 

Udall 

DUman 

Dtt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

White 

Whltener 

Wtdnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wilson.  Ind. 
W Instead 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yoxing 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Abbitt 

Adair 

Ashbrook 

Baring 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bennett   Mich 

Berry 

Bolton. 

Prances  P 
Bromwrll 
Brotzman 
Bruce 
Buckley 
Ced^rberg 
Cel'.er 
Clancy 
Clark 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cooley 
CurtU 
Daddario 
Dague 
Derwlnskl 
Dtgga 
F'.ynt 
Pord 

Gallagher 
Oathlngs 
Oilbert 
Ooodell 
Green.  Oreg 
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Gubeer 

H  in»en 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heriong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Hoanier 

Hutchinson 

Jones,  Ala 

Jones,  Mo 

Karth 

Kiiburn 

K  rwaii 

baird 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Leemskl 

Libonatl 

Long.  La 

McLoekey 

Martin.  Mti.->a 

Mart;n,  N<-br 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Morrison 

Morie 

Morton 

Mueher 

Nix 

Norblad 

O  Brlen    111 

O  Konskl 


Pepper 

P'.lcher 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Powell 

Rivera   Alaska 

Rogers,  Tex. 

R.iouey.  Pa 

Roosevel' 

St   George 

St   Onge 

Scott 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Short 

SUk 

Sn>der 

St.iebler 

Stafford 

SiaKgers 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif 

Teague.  Tex 

Thompvn,  La. 

ToUefsou 

Trimble 

Tvipper 

Vinson 

WatU! 

Whltten 

W'.rltershJim 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  resolution  Just  agreed  to 
Immediately  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to 
The    Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs ; 

Hebert  with  Mr   Adair 

Morrison  with  Mr  Pord 

Staggers  with  Mr   Berry 

St    Onge  with  Mr    Curtis  of  Ml.-uMJurl 

Libonatl  with  Mrs   Bolton 

Montoya  with  Mr  OKonakl 

Cooley  with  Mr   Morse. 

Buckley  with  Mr    Bennett  of  Michigan 

Rivera  oX  Alaska  with  Mrs    St    George 
O'Brien   of    IlMnnls    with    Mr     Mosher 
Mr  Sheppard  with  Mr  Hoeven 
Mr  Shelley  with  Mr    Oubser 

E>addarlo  with  Mr  Kllburn. 

Pepper  with  Mr    Laird 

Gallagher  with  Mr   Bruce 

Wlckersham  with  Mr  Dague 

Klrwan  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
.Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Mr 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERSHIP  OP 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTI- 
GATE RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 
CONDUCTED  BY  OR  SPONSORED 
BY  THE  DEPARTMENTS  AND 
AGENCIES  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

The  SPEIAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  504,  88th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Select  Committee  To  Investigate 
Research  Programs  Conducted  by  or 
Sponsored  by  the  Depeu-tments  and  Agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  the  fol- 
lowlnK  Members  of  the  House:  The  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Elliott  1, 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  IMr.  FogartyI.  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Miller  1,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  IMr.  Price),  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Landrum), 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown). 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Ander- 
son I.  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire IMr.  Cleveland),  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Martin  ) . 


Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr  Short. 


HATS— 0 


Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr  Plrnle 
Roosevelt  with  Mr  Tupper 
Slsk  with  Mr   Hoffman 
Gilbert  with  Mr   Barry 
Celler  with  Mr  Clancy 
Abbitt  with  Mr  Goodell 
Landrum  with  Mr  Stafford 
Long   of  Louisiana  with   Mr    Nurb'.ad 
Mr  Monagan  with  Mr  Bromwell 
Mr  Nix  with  Mr  Hosmer. 
Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr  Cederberg. 
Mr.  Watts  with  Mr  ToUefaon 
Leslnskl  with  Mr  McLoskey 
Barrett  with  Mr   Collier. 
Clao-k  with  Mr  Derwlnskl. 
Hays  with  Mr   Ashbrook 
Heriong  with  Mr    Martin  of  Nebraska 
Powell  with  Mr  Brotzman 
Selden  with  Mr  Hutchinson. 
.  Staebler  with  Mr  Morton 
Vinson  with  Mr.  Snyder. 
Colmer  with  Mt  Talcott. 

VIThltten  with  Mr   Baring 

Mrs  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr  Dlggs. 
Mr  Leggett  with  Mrs  Hansen 
Mr      Rooney     of     Pennsylvania     with     Mr. 
PUcher. 

Mr.  Rogers  oX  Texas  with  Mr  Karth. 
Mr  Jones  oX  Alabama  with  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Oathlngs. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California  and  Mr. 
DINGELL  changed  their  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DROPOUTS  TO  STAY  IN 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  may  know,  the 
problem  of  dropouts  in  public  schools  has 
long  been  a  severe  one.  Last  spring,  In 
an  effort  to  counteract  the  situation,  the 
Attorney  General  and  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  myself  Included,  visited 
a  large  number  of  high  schools  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  order  to  persuade 
the  students  that  it  Is  in  their  best  inter- 
ests to  stay  in  school  to  complete  their 
education.  Fall  enrollment  figures  indi- 
cate that  this  effort  was  spectacularly 
successful,  for  the  dropout  rate  fell 
sharply. 

However,  an  equally  serious  problem 
has  now  arisen.  With  the  resulting 
higher  school  enrollment,  added  to  the 
increased  numbers  due  to  other  factors, 
schools  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
surrounding  area  are  crowded  to  the 
bursting  point,  and  there  exists  a  severe 
shortage  of  qualified  teachers.  Thus  the 
number  of  pupils  per  class  has  risen  far 
above  educationally  acceptable  levels. 

I  submit  that  It  Is  the  responslbilittr 
of  this  Congress  to  assure  that  the  faith 
these  students  have  shown  in  us,  by  fol- 
lowing our  advice  in  such  large  numbers, 
has  not  been  misplaced,  and  that  these 


1963 

young  people  have  not  returned  to  school 
only  to  be  disiUusloned.  This  would  make 
program*  to  reduce  dropouta  merely  a 
cruel  hoax,  and  would  serve  to  increase 
despair  and  hopelessneas. 

We  must  move  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  provide  the  necessary  fimds  to  enable 
the  District  of  Columbia  school  system 
to  meet  iU  responsibilities  successfully. 
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Here  are  my  speciflc  proposals  toward 
this  goal. 

First,  as  to  those  older  workers  who 
find  It  impossible  to  continue  on  their 
]olM  or  to  find  Jobs:  The  fact  that  times 
have  changed  in  this  respect  is  brought 
out  In  the  most  recent  overall  report  of 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 
"Developments  in  Aging.  1959-63."  The 
report  reads: 


FINO  PROPOSES  MODERNIZED 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  PLAN 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York   [Mr.  Pino!   is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  reiterate  my  longtime  concern  with 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  American 
social  security  system  up  to  date.  We 
have,  I  suggest,  allowed  ourselves  to  re- 
vise the  system  in  a  plecMneal  fashion 
through  the  years,  patching  it  up  here. 
and  patching  it  up  there.  But  we  have 
still  retained  a  stereotyped  image  of  its 
purpose  which  dates  back  almost  three 
decades.  This  image  assumes  that  most 
people  will  be  able  to  continue  on  their 
jobs  until  they  reach  age  65  and  then, 
quite  abruptly,  will  retire  to  make  room 
for  younger  workers  to  take  over  their 
jobs.  For  some  people  this  is  possible. 
But,  in  a  fast-moving  atomic-automated 
world,  this  Is  not  possible  for  very  many 
older  people. 

Some  of  them  are  finding  it  possible  to 
conUnue  on  in  their  jobs  after  65— and 
for  these  people  our  social  security  plan 
provides  a  penalty  in  the  form  of  the  so- 
called  earnings  limlUUon.  This  pro- 
vision reduces  the  amount  of  the  bene- 
fit—to which  they  have  become  entitled 
on  the  basis  of  their  contribution  to  the 
system— or  cancels  It  enUrely  If  they 
work  after  retirement  age  and  earn  too 
much  money.  Most  of  them  are  finding 
that  they  are  prematurely  retired  before 
65  because.  If  their  job  is  moved  to  an- 
other part  of  the  country,  or  swallowed 
up  by  automaUon,  it  is  practically  im- 
possible for  them  to  find  another  be- 
cause they  are  stigmatized  as  "older 
workers." 

It  is,  I  believe,  precisely  because  we 
have  failed  to  recognize  that  the  stereo- 
typed pattern  of  the  past  is  no  longer 
appropriate  for  our  social  security  sys- 
tem in  today's  world,  that  our  present 
plan  has.  for  too  many  people,  become 
a  sort  of  bingo  game.    If  you  happen  to 
have  hit  the  right  number  at  the  right 
age,  you  are  in.    If  not.  you  are  out.    I 
would  like  today  to  outline  my  own  pro- 
posals for  a  modernized  social  secxirity 
plan  which  will  recognize  modem  con- 
ditions by  reaching  down  to  take  care  of 
those  people  w  ho  are  prematurely  retired 
by  "progress"  in  our  Industrial  and  eco- 
nomic structure,  and  by  removing  pres- 
ent penalties  for  those  workers  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  continue  as  workers 
beyond  their  specified  retirement  age,    I 
believe,  too.  that  we  must  update  the 
survivors  and  dependents  provisions  of 
our  social  security  plan,  round  out  the 
systems  coverage  to  include  practically 
all  of  our  working  population,  and  im- 
prove  the   protection   provided  by  the 
present  minimum  benefit. 


In  the  context  of  health  and  welfare  prob- 
lems and  servlceB,  the  "older"  person  is  usu- 
ally thought  of  as  a  person  at  or  beyond 
retirement  age— generally  spealUng.  65  years 
of  age  or  OTer.  In  the  context  of  employ- 
ment, howerer,  the  term  "older  workers" 
■tarts  witb  those  in  the  nUddle  years.  Thus 
the  person  who  becomes  unemployed  as  he 
approaches  or  enters  the  middle  years  finds 
himself  In  an  Increasingly  unfavorable  posi- 
tion. 

Arbitrary  age  barriers  to  employment  re- 
volt from  the  fact  that  employment  prac- 
tices have  :falled  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  iwofouikl  population  changes.  While  the 
Increase  in  the  number  of  persons  46  years  oX 
age  and  over  has  far  outstripped  the  growth 
rate  for  the  population  as  a  whole,  and  while 
life  expectancy  has  increased,  workllfe  ex- 
pectancy has  decreased.  At  the  same  time, 
society  Itself  has  created  unnecessary  ob- 
stacles to  employment  of  older  people,  which 
have  no  factual  basis  or  moral  Justlflca- 
tlon*  •  ••  Unfavorable  beliefs  and  general- 
izations about  older  persons  have  grown  up 
an/i  have  been  translated  Into  restrictive  pol- 
icies and  practices  •  •  •.  In  addition,  ex- 
tended unemployment  at  this  stage  of  his 
working  life  can  mean  reduced  social  secu- 
rity pension  beneflU  upon  retirement,  thus 
creating  additional  future  problems  not  only 
for  the  worker  himself  but  for  the  economy 
and  society  in  general. 


In  the  face  of  such  conditions,  our 
stereotyped  social  security  plan  still  holds 
to  age  65  as  the  appropriate  retirement 
age.  with  a  slight  modification.  If.  for 
example,  people  apply  at  age  62  they  can 
receive  benefits  but  they  will  be  penalized 
tat  doing  so  in  that  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits they  will  receive  for  the  rest  of  their 
life  will  be  proportionately  reduced  be- 
cause they  have  found  It  necessary,  in 
the  face  of  modern  circumstances,  to 
apply  for  benefits  prior  to  age  65.  Wid- 
ows are  the  single  exception.  They  can 
receive  full  benefits  at  age  62. 

The  very  least  we  can  do,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Is  to  write  Into  law  the  provision 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Revise  of  Rep- 
resentatives back  in  1955,  and  later,  un- 
fortunately, watered  down  by  Senate  ac- 
tion. I  refer  to  the  House  action  which 
made  all  women — wives  and  women 
workers  as  well  as  widows — eligible  for 
full  benefits  at  age  62.  I  find  it  particu- 
larly hard  to  explain  to  a  woman  worker, 
who  has  qualified  for  benefits  on  the 
basis  of  her  own  contributions,  why  she 
must  be  penalized  by  a  reduced  benefit 
because  she  finds  it  Impossible  to  wait 
out  the  years  until  she  reaches  65  in  or- 
der to  qualify  for  a  full  benefit.  My  bill, 
H.R.  3683,  would  reinstate  the  House  ac- 
tion in  1956  by  paying  full  benefits  to  all 
women  at  age  62. 

But  the  problem  of  staying  on  the  job 
until  65  is  not,  of  course,  limited  to  wom- 
en. It  is,  perhaps,  much  graver  in  the 
case  of  the  family  breadwinner,  who  is 
usually  a  man  worker.  Existing  law  al- 
lows men  to  retire  at  age  62.  but  the 
penalty,  in  this  case,  is  even  greater  than 


in  the  case  of  wives  and  women  workers 
because  his  benefit  Is  gaged  to  a  65- 
year  workllfe.    It  Is  therefore  further 
reduced  for  any  period  between  age  62 
and  65  during  which  he  receives  benefits. 
It  follows  that  the  benefit  his  wife  or 
any  other  dependents  will  receive  is  also 
reduced  because  they  are  based  upon  the 
amount  of  benefit  he  receives.     Again, 
the  very  least  we  can  do,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  to  make  allowance  for  the  fact  that 
men  may  find  themselves  forced  to  apply 
for  benefits  at  age  62 — with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  penalties  they  are  Incurring — 
because  of  acute  unemplojmient  condi- 
tions In  this  country:  A  circumstance 
which  most  severely  affects  men  In  their 
sixties.    My  bill,  H.R.  4382,  would  speci- 
fy that,  when  the  President  determines 
that  such  a  period  of  acute  unemploy- 
ment exists,  all  Individuals  otherwise  eli- 
gible may  retire  with  full  benefits  at  age 
60.    This  Is  really  a  minor  change,  but 
It  does,  at  least,  recognize  that  un«n- 
ployment,  particularly  in  times  of  a  de- 
pressed labor  market.  Is  a  most  serious 
problem  for  older  men  and  women. 

Iliese  proposals  are,  as  I  have  said, 
very  modest  and  very  minimal  first  steps 
toward  the  updating  of  our  social  se- 
curity plan.  For  I  am  convinced  today, 
as  I  have  been  for  many  years,  that  ul- 
timately the  best  way  to  modernize  our 
social  security  system  to  meet  contem- 
porary conditions  is  to  reduce  the  eligibil- 
ity age  to  age  60  for  men  and  age  55  for 
women  so  that  they  can  qualify  for  full 
benefits  at  that  time.  My  record  will 
show  that  this  Is  no  new  idea,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  for  I  have  repeatedly  ad- 
vocated this  change  In  previous  Con- 
gresses. My  bill.  H.R.  2005  in  the  present 
Congress,  would  bring  about  this  impor- 
tant improvement  in  our  social  security 
plan. 

Let  me  say,  on  this  subject,  ttiat  I  have 
not  disregarded   the  arguments  which 
have  been  made  in  the  past  that  this  is 
a  radical  measure  which  would  encour- 
age all  men  at  age  60  and  all  women  at 
age  55  to  rush  to  the  social  security  office 
to  apply  for  benefits,  and  therefore  place 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  fund.    I  have  not 
disregarded  them,  but  I  have  not  been 
persuaded  that  this  would  result.    It  Is 
hard  to  convince  me  that  the  present 
average  old-age  benefit  of  around  $75  a 
month  Is  sufllcient  Induconent  to  lure 
people  away  from  their  jobs  and  Into 
retirement.      Most   Americans,    I    have 
always  been  convinced,  much  prefer  to 
stay  on  the  job  as  long  as  they  can.    It 
is  only  when  they  are  forced  by  circum- 
stances  beyond   their    control — notably 
unemployment  or  Illness — to  leave  that 
job  that  they  are  penalized  by  our  present 
age  restrictions.    Our  unemployment  In- 
surance plans,  which  are  geared  to  the 
concept  that  unemployment  is  a  tem- 
porary phenomenon  so  that  a  benefit 
schedule  limited  to  a  certain  number  of 
weeks  will  suffice  imtil  the  worker  re- 
enters the  labor  market,  is  almost  totally 
obsolete  as  it  applies   to  the   "disem- 
ployed"  and  displaced  older  worker.    By 
lowering  the  retirement  age  in  our  social 
security  plan  to  age  55  for  women  and 
to  age  60  for  men,  we  will  recognize — 
at  least  at  those  ages— that  these  people 
who  qualify  have.  Indeed,  been  forcibly 
retired  by  the  facts  of  our  times.    For 
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on<r  startUnc  fa«t  that  we  must  face,  as 
the  Senata  qipr***^  Committee  on  Aging 
pointed  out,  la  ttiat  work-Ule  expectajicy 
has  been  gx«ali7  reduced  In  the  modern 
American  •oooomj,  leaving  in  it«  wake 
very  aerloua  and  tragic  problems  for 
many  American  families. 

As  I  said  aarliar,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  also  recognize  that  the 
stereotype  timH  all  workers  continue  to 
work  until  their  66th  birthday  and  then 
abruptly  retire  must  give  way  to  the 
reality  of  our  times  by  recognizing  that 
current  conditions  call  for  a  flexible  re- 
tirement ag«  allowing  also  for  those  peo- 
ple who  are  pbysieally  able  to  work,  and 
are  fortunata  anough  to  be  allowed  to 
work,  beyond  aga  66.  Present  social  se- 
curity penaUaaa  these  people  in  two  ways : 
First,  It  reduces  or  cancels  benefits  to 
which  thoy  are  otherwise  entitled,  be- 
cause they  conttTOie  to  work:  and,  sec- 
ond. It  mntlnnas  to  exact  from  them  the 
social  securitf  tax  upon  their  wages.  My 
bills  would  ramoT*  this  double  penalty. 
HJl.  4734  would  allow  a  worker  over  65 
to  elect  to  liaise  his  wages  not  taxed  for 
social  security  purposes.  Another  of  my 
bills.  HJl.  S1T7.  would  remove  the  present 
penalty  for  fto^t^^'M^^g  to  work  beyond 
retirement  aca  by  canceling  altogether 
the  so-called  earnings  limitation  which 
presently  sjpilaa 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  real- 
ize that  the  Congress  has,  repeatedly  in 
the  past,  raeogniiad  the  inequities  im- 
posed by  tliJa  earnings  limitation  and 
has  attempted  to  overcome  them  by 
llbaralliing  ttaa  amounts  which  can  be 
earned  and  Mtttgatlng,  to  some  degree, 
the  rnnflsnatinn  of  benefit  amoiints.  But 
I  must  saj.  In  all  frankness,  that  these 
llberallsatlona  have  produced  such  an 
unwieldy  and  eomplloated  set  of  rules 
that  It  Is  almoat  impossible  to  explain  to 
social  seourtty  bmaeOclarles.  what  they 
can — and  cannot— do  within  the  law. 
Tet.  if  they  fail  to  meet  this  very  com- 
plex and  quInoCle  set  of  rules  they  can 
find  tt>fiiTWBlfas,  a  year  later,  deprived  of 
beneflta  at  a  time  when  they  most  need 
them  becauM.  at  this  point  of  time,  they 
are  without  work.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
the  more  we  have  tried  to  overcome  in- 
equities, in  our  attempts  to  achieve  a 
more  equitabla  adjustment  to  this  situa- 
tion, the  more  anomalies  we  have  created 
because,  in  raality.  the  concept  of  an 
"earnings  llmitatton"  Is  beyond  reason 
and  beyond  repair.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  only  equitable  solution  Is  to  quit  fid- 
dling with  a  concept  which  is  inherently 
wrong,  and  to  remove  it  entirely  from 
our  social  eeeurtty  plan. 

I  have  eald  that  I  am  also  greatly  con- 
cerned with  updating  certain  of  the 
pcoTlsions  of  our  present  social  security 
law  which  affect  the  eligible  survivors 
and  dependents  of  workers  who  have 
died.  I  am,  for  example,  particularly 
concerned  with  the  provision  which,  since 
19S9.  has  stopped  boieflts  for  surviving 
and  dependent  children  at  age  18.  At  a 
time  when  we  are.  in  the  national  Interest 
and  In  their  own  interest,  exerting  every 
effort  to  eneonrage  our  young  people  to 
get  as  much  mhooltng  as  they  can  pos- 
sibly get.  ft  aeans  to  me  that  the  least 
we  can  do  with  respect  to  our  social 
security  iten  la  to  continue  to  pay  bene- 


fits to  the  child — in  theory  entitled  to  a 
child's  benefits  because  family  income 
has  been  reduced  by  the  death  or  re- 
tirement of  the  father — as  long  as  he  is 
regularly  attending  school.  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  has 
recognized  the  importance  of  updating 
our  social  security  plan  In  this  respect 
by  providing  in  his  bill,  H  R.  6688.  that 
benefits  will  be  continued  for  a  child  at- 
tending school  until  age  22.  I  would  ap- 
plaud such  legislation  but  my  bill.  H.R. 
4239.  would  go  a  small  step  further  to 
continue  the  benefits  beyond  21.  pro- 
vided, of  course,  he  Is  regularly  attend- 
ing school,  and  also  by  continuing  to  pay 
the  full  mother's  benefit,  not  Included  in 
HR.  6688.  for  this  school  period. 

I  am  also  concerned.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  fact  that  existing  law  abruptly  re- 
duces family  income  when  the  youngest 
surviving  or  dependent  child  reaches  age 
18  because  It  not  only  cancels  the  child's 
benefit,  but  also  the  benefit  paid  on  be- 
half of  the  mother  of  that  child.  In  an 
uncertain  labor  market,  the  mother  is 
thus  thrust  into  the  workin«  world  which 
she  left  many  years  ago  to  raise  her  fam- 
ily. My  bill.  HJi.  4438.  would  continue 
the  mothers  benefit  at  half  of  the 
amoimt  she  received  while  she  had  a 
child  in  her  care — or  three-eighths 
rather  than  three-fourths  of  the  deceased 
husband's  benefit  amount — to  mitigate, 
to  some  degree,  this  abrupt  and  un- 
reasonable cutoff  of  all  benefits.  Again 
I  must  urge  that  this  is  a  really  modest 
proposal  which  falls  of  my  full  objective, 
in  that  it  provides  only  a  token  payment, 
but  this.  I  submit,  is  better  than  the 
existing  au-bitrary  cancellation  of  all 
benefits. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  our  present 
plan  has  failed  to  provide  the  protection 
they  should  have  to  a  small,  but  very 
deserving  group  of  men  and  women — 
such  as  those  women  who  may  have 
stayed  at  home  to  keep  house  In  the 
motherless  home  of  a  widowed  brother 
to  care  for  his  children.  She  is  therefore 
dependent  upon  him.  but  caimot  qualify 
for  dependent's  benefits  after  the  chil- 
dren are  grown  and  she  reaches  retire- 
ment age.  My  bill.  H.R.  3857,  would  pro- 
vide monthly  insurance  benefits  in  cer- 
tain cases  for  such  brothers,  sisters,  and 
other  relatives  of  individuals  who  die 
fully  Insured,  leaving  no  other  eligible 
dependents,  if  these  relatives  had  been 
receiving  at  least  one-half  of  their  sup- 
port from  him  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  have  not  married  since  the  individ- 
ual's death. 

I  am  also  concerned.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
those  people  who  are  receiving  the  mini- 
mum benefit  under  the  social  security 
system,  often  because  their  earnings  were 
low  during  their  working  years — a  fact 
which,  of  course,  has  also  made  it  more 
difficult  for  them  to  make  other  pro- 
vision for  their  years  of  retirement.  The 
Importance  of  providing  an  adequate 
minimum  benefit  has  been  recognized  re- 
peatedly by  the  Congress — its  amount 
having  been  Increased  on  five  occasions 
in  the  past.  The  present  administra- 
tion took  the  position,  early  in  1961.  that 
a  substantijJ  upward  adjustment  of  the 


then  minimum  of  $33  a  month  was  one 
of  five  adjustments  to  existing  circum- 
stances which  must  be  made.  In  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  on  March  9,  1961,  the  then 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Honorable  Abraham  Ribi- 
corr.  stated: 

We  propose  that  tb«  preaent  minimum 
monthly  beneflU  of  S33  be  raised  to  $43. 
This  change  will  provide  additional  Income 
under  the  social  security  program  to  an  esti- 
mated 2,455.000  people  during  the  first  12 
months  of  operation.  The  total  additional 
beneflU  that  will  be  paid  out  during  this 
period  will  be  $256  million. 

People  who  are  getting  benefits  at  the 
minimum  not  only  have  low  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors' Insurance  benefits  but  are  lees  likely 
than  other  beneficiaries  to  have  other  re- 
tirement Income  In  a  survey  of  beneficiaries 
made  In  1957  It  was  found  that  at  least  half 
of  the  married  couples  bad  no  other  Inde- 
pendent money  retirement  income  In  thoae 
casee  where  the  Inaured  worker's  benefit  was 
at  the  minimum.  Oenerally.  these  are  peo- 
ple who  when  the  work  they  did  was  brought 
Into  the  social  security  program  were  already 
old  or  ill  and  were  not  able  to  build  up  sub- 
stantial benefit  rights.  An  Increase  In  the 
minimum  to  943  will  tend  to  compensate 
for  the  fact  that  their  work  was  not  cov- 
ered when  they  were  younger. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with  Secretary 
RiBicorr  that  we  are  here  concerned  with 
a  group  of  beneficiaries  who  have  been 
penalized  chlefiy  because  they  were  spe- 
cifically and  compulsorlly  excluded  from 
our  social  security  system  for  many  years. 
This  occurred  because  we  did  not,  until 
the  1950  amendments,  make  the  decision 
as  to  whether  we  would  confine  our  so- 
cial security  plan  to  workers  In  commerce 
and  Industry — roughly  6  out  of  10 — or 
whether  we  would  make  It  a  truly  na- 
tional system  for  all  of  the  working  peo- 
ple in  the  country.  It  Is  on  behalf  of 
the  people  Secretary  Risicorr  has  de- 
scribed that  my  bill,  H.R.  2008,  Is  intro- 
duced. The  Secretary  recommended  an 
increase  in  the  mlnlmimi  from  $33  to  $43 
a  month.  The  Congress  adopted  an  in- 
crease to  $40  a  month  in  1961.  My  bill, 
for  the  reasons  specified  above,  would 
Increase  the  minimum  to  $50  on  behalf 
of  some  of  the  most  needy  and  most  de- 
serving of  our  older  citizens. 

Finally,  toward  the  end  of  closing  the 
one  large  and  gaping  exclusion  of  cov- 
erage which  remains  in  achieving  the 
goal  of  making  our  social  security  plan 
truly  national  in  scope,  my  bill.  H.R. 
4723.  would,  at  long  last,  extend  the  pro- 
tection of  social  security  to  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  is  a  little 
ironic,  It  seems  to  me.  that  the  Congress 
has.  beginning  with  the  1950  amend- 
ments, found  it  possible  and  desirable  to 
extend  the  coverage  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system  to  practically  all  the  rest  of 
our  working  population — the  self-em- 
ployed Including  most  professional 
groups,  employees  of  nonprofit  institu- 
tions, farm  and  domestic  workers,  and 
employees  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. But  it  htts  not,  In  all  this  time, 
found  It  possible  to  Include  the  employees 
who  serve  the  Oovemment  Itself— the 
Federal  employee.  I  know  that  one  rea- 
son Is  the  fact  that  the  Government  has 
made  provision  for  a  separate  retirement 
system  for  Its  employees,  and  I  applaud 
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this  action.     But  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
understand  why  our  Federal  employees 
should  not  also  be  able  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages which  accrue  in  a  reasonably 
similar  situation  to  employees  of  State 
and  local  governments — also  with  their 
own  State  or  local  retirement  plan — who 
have  been  able  to  combine  the  particular 
advantages  of  their  own  plan  with  the 
particular  advantages  of  a  plan  which 
applies  to  all  of  the  workers  in  the  coun- 
try, wherever  they  are.    The  net  result. 
Mr  Speaker,  Is  that  the  man  or  woman 
who  works  in  Government  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  then  returns  to  other  em- 
ployment— or.  for  that  matter,  the  man 
or  woman  who  leaves  other  employment 
to  Join  the  Government — is  penalized. 
In  one  case  he  shows  no  earnings  for 
this   period    and    his   average   monthly 
wage,    upon    which   his   social   security 
benefits   are   computed,   is   thereby   re- 
duced.   In  the  other  case  he  forfeits  the 
money  he  has  contributed  to  the  social 
security  program. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  some  Gov- 
ernment workers  who  would  suffer  from 
an  abrupt  and  compulsory  coverage  of 
all  Federal  workers,  and  so  my  bill— as 
has  been  the  case  with  many  State  and 
local  employees  in  the  same  situation — 
allows  an  election  upon  the  part  of  the 
individual  Government  worker,  on  the 
date  the  coverage  becomes  effective,  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  will  choose  social 
security  coverage.     This  allows  for  the 
temporary   Inequities   which   can  occur 
when  two  retirement  systems  are  geared 
toRether    for    the    better   protection   of 
everyone.    At  the  same  time.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  most  Federal  employees,  now 
and  In  the  future,  will  gain  better  and 
more  complete  protection  against  their 
retirement  years,  by  inoorporatlng  their 
rights   as   Federal   workers   with   their 
rights  as  American  workers  under  the 
provisions  of  my  bill.  » 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  as  I  would  like  to 
see  my  social  security  program  enacted 
by  this  Congress,  in  this  session.  In  its 
entirety,  I  realize  that  I  may  be  disap- 
pouited   In  some   respects  at  least.     I 
have  addressed  the  House  in  some  detail 
as  to  the  improvements  which  must,  I 
genuinely  believe,  be  made  In  our  social 
security  system.    It  has  served  us  well 
in  the  past,  but  we  must  not  be  content 
with  that.    I  am  greatly  concerned — and 
I  shall  continue  to  be  concerned — that  a 
system  which  is  so  intimately  related  to 
the  security  of  practically  every  Amer- 
ican family  and  every  American  worker 
is  one  which   adjusts  to  the  changing 
needs  of  our  people  as  they  are  affected 
by   the   changing   conditions  in   which 
they  live  and  work.    My  overwhelming 
concern  and  my  unswerving  purpose  in 
my  legislative  program  with  rcepect  to 
the  social  security  plan  is  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  must  always 
be  willing  to  abandon  the  stereotypes  of 
the  past,  and  alert  to  the  changing  needs 
and  changing  times  in  which  our  people 
are  living.     In  our  goals  for  the  social 
security  of  our  people,  as  in  all  of  our 
national  ^oals,  we  must  follow  the  eourse 
of    enlightened    courage,    rather    than 
craven  caution.    To  this  end,  I  submit 
my  current  program,  and  my  call  for 
action. 


A    TRIBDTE    TO    THE    HONORABLE 
MELVIN  J.  MAA8 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Thompson ]  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  oldtlmers  in  the  Congress  will 
recall  the  service  here  of  Melvln  J.  Maas, 
a  Member  from  Minnesota,  In  the  years 
between  two  World  Wars.  Oldtlmers  in 
the  Marine  Corps  will  also  recall  him  as  a 
pilot  who  made  a  splendid  record  in 
World  War  n. 

Later,  he  came  to  Marine  Corps  head- 
quarters where  he  and  I  served,  side  by 
side,  and  shared  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

I  like  to  think  that  we  had  much  to  do 
with  the  shaping  of  the  Reserve  as  we 
now  know  it. 

You  could  not  know  Mel  in  any  capac- 
ity without  being  impressed  with  his  tre- 
mendous vitality,  his  personal  courage, 
his  dynamic  leadership,  and  his  farsight- 
edness. I  have  seen  him  plenty  mad  at 
times,  but  I  have  never  seen  him  down- 
hearted. ^,  ^  w 

After  the  war,  Mel  was  troubled  by 
some  ill  health  which,  if  he  had  not  been 
so  all-fired  ornery,  might  well  have  killed 
him.  He  came  through  it  all  with  his 
personal  colors  sUll  flying  high  even 
though,  among  other  things,  he  lost  his 
eyesight.  Blindness  to  him  was  a  chal- 
lenge; and  if  he  ever  regarded  It  as  an 
adversity,  nobody  knows  it. 

To  this  day,  he  is  busying  himself  with 
the  affairs  of  the  President's  Commission 
for  the  Employment  of  the  Handicapped, 
of  which  he  Is  the  Chairman. 

In  an  article  from  the  current  issue  of 
the  American  Legion  magazine,  a  copy 
of  which  follows,  Mel  gives  some  mighty 
good  advice  to  anyone  who  may  be 
thrtywn  into  contact  with  blind  people. 
Thoe  is  a  lesson  in  it  of  which  you  will 
be  conscious  as  you  read  the  lines  and 
what  is  between  the  Unes. 

^         Ho%  Nor  To  Hklp  thi  Bund 

(By  Maj.  Oen.  Melvln  J.  Maas,  USMCB. 

retired) 
The  one  thing  the  blind  wish  people  with 
aigbt   would   remember   U   this:    The   blind 
cannot  see. 

Sight  la  so  natural  that  those  blessed  with 
it  accept  It  as  a  matter  of  course,  not  only 
for  themsrivea  but  tor  everybody  around 
them — Including  the  blind. 

So  you  have  your  sight,  and  you  want  to 
know  bow  to  help  the  blind?  Well,  cloM 
your  eyes  and  think  of  the  Golden  Rule.  If 
you  w««  blind,  how  would  you  want  to  be 
betpedt 

This  will  put  you  In  the  proper  frame  of 
in\nA  tor  the  good  Intentions  department, 
but  It  takM  more  than  good  intentions  to 
b^  the  blind.  It  takes  certain  techniques 
bassd  on  commonaenae,  with  imagination 
and  mgentilty  thrown  In  for  good  measure, 
list's  say  you  are  going  to  escort  a  blind 
person.  Please,  don't  grab  him  by  the  fore- 
arm and  shove  him  ahead  of  you.  ThU  may 
give  you  the  strong,  good  feeling  of  helping, 
but  youTe  being  anything  but  helpful. 

When  you  "esoort"  us  that  way.  we  are  out 
In  fwmt  oi  you.  and.  therefore,  we  never 
kxrtiw  what's  coming— curbetonea.  slopes, 
doorways,  steps,  trees,  fire  hydrants,  tele- 
phone poles,  people,  dogs,  cau,  what-have- 
you. 

The  proper  way  la  to  have  the  blind  peraon 
take  your  arm  and  foUow  alightly  behind  you. 


In  this  way,  we  will  pretty  well  know 
everything  you're  going  to  do— start,  stop, 
turn  right,  turn  left,  go  upstairs,  go  down- 
stairs, pause  to  eye  a  pretty  blonde.  An 
almost  Imperceptible  movement  of  your  arm 
telegraphs  to  us  what's  to  come.  Tou  didn't 
know  that,  did  you? 

Soon  after  I  lost  my  sight  I  attempted  to 
educate  everyone  with  whom  I  came  In  con- 
tact on  the  proper  way  to  escort  a  blind  per- 
son. I  quickly  gave  up.  A  few  moments 
after  I  had  coaxed  a  friend  Into  aUowlng  me 
to  take  his  arm,  he  would  twist  It  out  of 
my  grasp,  grip  my  arm  hard,  propel  me  ahead 
of  him,  and  away  we'd  go. 

On  my  travels  I  was  usually  with  three  or 
fotir  different  strangers  each  day,  most  of 
whom  I  knew  I  would  never  meet  again.  It 
was  Impossible  to  try  to  educate  them  all,  so 
I  shrugged  my  shoulders  and  decided  to  take 
my  bruises  like  a  man. 

I  recall  returning  from  trips  of  2  to  8 
weeks — in  a  different  city  every  day,  being 
"led"  by  as  many  as  40  different  people — 
with  everything  from  bruised  shins  to  broken 
ribs. 

There  are  quite  a  few  handy  "tricks"   In 
guiding  the  blind. 
What  about  stairs? 

ScMne  sighted  people  count  out  loud— and 
so  very,  very  loud — ^the  number  of  steps,  one 
by  one.  The  counting  Is  wasted.  All  It 
accomplishes  Is  o\ir  complete  mwiilfloatlon. 
Whisper  to  us.  In  advance,  your  guess  as 
to  the  number  of  steps  and  whether  they  go 
up  or  down.  This  \b  helpful,  but  not  ab- 
solutely necessary.     If  you  assist  us  the  right 

way with  us  taking  your  arm  and  following 

slightly  behind— we  will  know  when  the  top 
or  bottom  of  the  staircase  Is  reached. 

When  we  approach  a  flight  of  stairs  or  a 
curb,  It's  helpful  if  you  "square  around"  so 
that  you  and  we  are  both  facing  the  steps 
or  cxirb  head  on.  Pardon  the  repetition,  but 
remember,  we  can't  see.  It  might  surprise 
you  to  reallM  how  easy  It  is  to  fall  when 
we  think  we're  at  right  angles  with  a  step 
and  were  not.  Either  we  put  our  foot  where 
there's  no  step,  and  boom,  down  we  go;  or 
our  foot  unexpectedly  collides  with  a  curb 
or  step,  and  boom,  up  we  go. 

We  blind  often  debate  In  private  whethc- 
It's  better  to  fall  down  or  fall  up.    Person- 
aUy   I  iwefer  to  fall  down.     It  at  least  gives 
me  tlie  chance  to  regain  my  balance  before 
I  actually  hit  ground.    I've  been  remarkably 
lucky    to   recovering    balance   in   downward 
falls.     I  haven't  been  qxUte  so  lucky  in  up- 
ward falls  and  have  had  aome  lulus  faUlng 
up  flights  of  stairs.    To  teU  the  truth,  the 
bUnd  don't  fall  very  gracefully  up  or  down. 
So  square  us  off  In  order  that  we  wont  have 
to  make  the  choice. 
Which  sum,  right  or  left? 
Most  of  the  blind  who  use  canes  have  be- 
come  accustomed   to   holding   the   cane   in 
their  right  hands.     I  have.     This  being  so. 
It's  easier  for  us  U  you  offer  your  right  arm 
for  ovu-  left  hand. 

Very  often  we  don't  need  a  cane  at  aU.  if 
we  are  being  guided  by  an  experienced  per- 
son; nevertheless,  we  like  to  carry  It  to  meas- 
ure the  height  of  cxurba.  steps  and  the  like. 
Now.  what  about  elevators? 
Do  you  like  to  dance?     We  blind  do— but 
on  a  dance  floor,  not  in  an  elevator.     All  too 
often,  the  most  awkward  "swing  your  part- 
ner" routine  takes  place  in  small,  crowded 
elevators.     Plctiue  the  scene:  a  sighted  per- 
son   leads    a   blind    one    into    an    elevator. 
They're  facing  the  rear  and.  of  course,  they 
have  to  turn  around  to  face  the  front.    But 
what  usuaUy  happens  U  the  sighted  peraon 
swings   hU   blind   companion    around    him. 
while  he's  standing  in  ooe  spot.    ThU  can 
be  quite  a  strain,  not  only  for  the  bUnd  pw- 
son,  but  f or  aU  the  other  rldsra  wtoosa  rtbs 
are  suddenly  poked  and  whose  toes  are  sud- 
denly stepped  on.  

The  rl^t  way  U  to  place  the  bUnd  peraon 
In  a  space  In  the  elevator,  so  tha»  he  can 
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M  «pot.    Tou,  then. 
tb*  aaMiairy  taps  to  bk>t«  around  blm 
t«C  taMk  «•  Mb  propar  aid*.     It^i  macb 
fiar  yoa  to  »TOld   toa-atapplnc  than 
tt  la  for  hiML 

Wa  tM«  bMB  •noChar  problem  In  aalf- 
oparatlnf  ^LmwUn.     Moat  folk— evan  tkoaa 

helping  tba  blind — 
tt'a  artar  to  rtinri  na  Into  tba  etavator 
at  timm,  ae  tikat  tha  door  wont  and- 
danly  ninaa  on  us.  Wa  appreclata  tbalr 
ttaoi«btfaliMaB>  bat  wlah  tliay'd  lat  ua  fol- 
low ratbar  tfean  laad.  Laadlng  tba  vay  Into 
a  aatt-opas«lliV  gtoiatra  can  ba  terTtfytnc: 
wa'va  baartl  of  Inataaoaa  of  elavator  doora 
opeBli^  «lMa  tba  aiaiiatnr  waa  not  tbera. 

Hoar  aboal  latoc  tbroucb  doormTa? 

If  foa  u«  guMlac  tba  blind  paraon  tba 
r%bft  war.  »•  to  alancalde  you.  a  atap  or 
ao  beblnd.  «1mb  yoa  eoma  to  a  door,  bo 
naeda  aa  mueb  apaoa  to  anfear  aa  you.  Some- 
ttmaa.  wHtiaiH  thlnklnct  you  walk  In 
liUtbaly,  wblto  ha  bmnpa  auddanly  Into  tba 
door  jMBb.  Tk>  proper  tblnc  to  do  la  ttim 
and  aaap  aMtowaya.  particularly  If  tba  door- 
way la  rathar  narrow.  The  blind  person  will 
do  Ukavtoa,  avan  wUbout  being  told.  The 
upabot:   no  brulaad  bodies. 

Thara  may  ba  occaalona — narrow  door- 
waya.  aaoatotoia.  alalaa  of  trains  or  alrplanaa— 
wban  U  tabt  pwioMeal  for  tbe  blind  person 
to  foUow  pan  hf  ^f**"g  your  arm.  In  such 
caaaa  ba  oaa  fai  •knc  by  Just  touching  your 
ahmUitor  ov  hart.  U  you  don't  move  too  fast 
Doat  orMtlj  Juat  walk  a  tiny  bit  slower 
than  MT"ftl 

Try  an  asparlmant.  Have  a  friend  face 
you  and  aak  jou  to  move  to  the  right.  Then 
do  what  ba  aafa;  mora  to  your  right.  Nine 
out  of  taa  ttoaaa,  tba  mend  wUl  tell  you 
you're  wxoi^  Ba  meant  hla  right;  you 
moved  to  jponr  llfht.  if  he's  facing  you. 
hla  rtchtia  foor  Iftft. 

Mow  wluU  tf  pou  ware  blind?  What  If 
dlractiona  to  mtn9  to  the  right  or  left  meant 
tha  dlflaranoa  batwaen  falling  off  a  curb 
or  not  falUnc  off  a  curb?  Which  way  would 
you  mova — tlgbt  or  left? 

After  10  yMB  of  bilndnesa.  I've  learned 
to  mora  to  tha  laft  wban  a  voice  In  front 
of  me  teUa  ma  to  move  to  tha  right;  and  to 
mova  to  tha  ilslit  whan  that  volca  tells  me 
to  mova  to  Um  l«rt  (unlaaa  I  recognize  the 
voice  aa  ^'^fr'^fr'^  thoroughly  used  to  working 
with  tha  hUA4) . 

An  of  irllKIl  la  aomethlng  else  to  keep  in 
mind  In  your  daallnga  with  a  blind  person. 
Tha  blind  may  not  aee  you.  but  they  hear 
you.  Bo  let**  turn  now  to  the  matter  of 
hearing. 

Somehow,  many  people  shout  at  us,  rather 
than  apeak  to  ua  In  a  normal  tone.  We  cant 
aee,  and  aom«how  they  think  we  cant  hear, 
either.  Plaaaa.  don't  shout;  we  can  hear 
you. 

Other  paopla  wtmt  speak  directly  to  us 
They  addraaa  ibamaalves  to  our  companions. 
The  ■IwwBiiTaaa  on  a  plane,  for  esample, 
might  aA  tha  fUlow  next  to  me :  "What's  bis 
nama?  How  far  la  he  going?"  Or  a  waiter 
wlU  aak  my  alghtad  friend:  "What  does  he 
want  toaatr* 

Ton  can  apaak  to  ua;  we  wont  bite  you. 

We  do  bavw  our  problems  of  determining 
exactly  wbara  yo^.tra  when  you're  speaking 

A  votaa  dliWQjr  in  fVont  of  us  sounds  ex- 
actly the  tmam  aa  a  votee  directly  In  back  of 
ua.  Wa  tall  tha  direction  of  sounds  by  the 
differential  In  tha  intensity  in  each  ear 
When  tha  tntanatty  la  eqnal  in  both  ears,  we 
know  tha  aowrea  la  dtractly  In  front  or  dt- 
raetly  in  hack  of  tia.°  The  problem  Is,  which? 
Ton  hava  to  lat  i|i  know. 

We  ara  twtfnatf  to  look  directly  at  the 
somve  of  a  -ipkem.  tmt  occasionally  we  do  get 
croaaed  np.  X  rtesll  many  a  time  conduct- 
ing an  iiitinaUd  eoDVcrsatlon  with  the  am- 
pllfler  of  «  KiaawjwikiT,  looking  It  squarely 
In  the  ey«,  tMwiiim  tt  was  a  person,  while 
the  person  hlnaalf  was  away  off  in  some 
other  cemar  «r  the  hall,  talking  Into  a 
mlerophoBa. 


There  ara  a  few  things  you  should  remem- 
ber when  you  attend  a  gathering  with  us. 

Some  of  us  (myself  Included)  find  It  dif- 
ficult to  stond  up  for  long  periods  of  time 
without  being  able  to  touch  sookathlnc — a 
wall,  a  table,  anything.  We  have  a  tendency 
to  lose  our  balance  If  we  can't  keep  a  Qnger 
on  a  fixed  object.  You  d  loae  your  balance. 
too.  If  you  stood  for  a  long  while  In  absolute 
darkneaa.  Tour  sight  helps  to  give  itabtllty 
and  maintain  your  equilibrium;  since  we 
have  no  sight,  our  touch  maintains  ours. 

So  It's  thoughtful  to  ask  a  blind  person  If 
he  would  like  to  sit  down,  even  at  a  party 

If  ba  says,  "Yea."  It's  not  enough  to  tell 
him  there's  a  chair  "over  there.'  and  nod 
your  head  In  the  general  direction  Nur  l.s 
tt  enough  to  Luke  his  arm,  lead  him  to  the 
chair  and  tell  him,  "Okay,  sit  " 

The  proper  way  Is  to  offer  him  your  »rm. 
lead  him  to  the  chair,  gently  turn  him 
around,  place  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair  and  let  him  know  whether  the  chair 
seat  la  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  chair  arm 
(his  right  or  left,  not  yours;. 

My  over-6-fooi  son  deveiuped  a  sure-fire. 
If  not  very  delicate,  way  of  helping  me  sit. 
He  takes  hold  of  my  shoulders  from  In  front. 
pushes  me  backward  until  I  reach  the  chair, 
then — stUl  holding  my  shoulders  so  I  don't 
sit  down  too  soon-  comm.inds  'Now  squat." 
It  never  falls. 

All  right.  I'm  seated.     What  n^xl"* 

Don't  ever  put  a  gl<taaful  of  liquid  spirit- 
uous or  otherwise — In  front  of  me  without 
telling  me  If  1  don't  know  It's  there.  I'm 
apt  to  knock  It  over  Also,  don't  refill  my 
coffee  cup  with  scalding  hot  coffee  without 
Informing  me  I'm  likely  to  take  a  big  gulp, 
thinking  It's  as  cool  tts  when  I  U^t  sipped 
It. 

.\nd  now  Its  time  for  dinner  What  In 
the  world  are  you  going  to  do  now  that  the 
meal  has  started? 

If  the  dinner  Includes  steak  or  roiut  beef 
or  somesuch,  don't  hesitate  to  offer  to  cut 
U  up  for  us.  Believe  me,  we  won't  be  em- 
barrassed, after  all.  we  blind  like  to  eat.  too. 

Many  of  us  use  the  "clock"  method  for 
finding  our  food.  We  assume  our  plate  Is 
the  face  of  a  clock.  Twelve  o'clock  is  op- 
poalta  and  farthest  away.  All  you  need  do 
la  tall  us.  for  Instance,  that  our  potatoes  are 
froea  12  to  3,  our  pead  froni  3  to  6,  our  meat 
from  6  to  12. 

We  find  It  handy  to  use  a  piece  of  bread 
or  a  roll  as  a  pusher,  to  help  us  keep  the 
food  on  the  plate  So  you  might  offer  to 
butter  us  a  roll  before  we  start  eating,  and 
place  It  in  our  hand.  And  pleaae,  if  you  cut 
our  meat,  place  the  fork  in  our  other  hand. 
That  way  we  won't  have  to  grope  for  It  and 
poaalbly  come  up  with  a  handful  of  gravy 
Instead. 

Tbe  dinner  U  over,  we're  leaving  the  party, 
you  graciously  ofTer  to  drive  us  home.  We'll 
need  a  little  advice  getting  into  your  car 
The  standard  advice  seems  to  be.  Now.  don  t 
bump  your  head."    That's  not  very  helpful. 

What  you  should  do  is  place  our  hand  on 
the  edge  of  the  open  door,  or  on  the  top 
of  the  door  frame  of  the  open  dixir,  or  even 
on  the  handle  of  the  cUaeed  door  We  can 
usually  take  It  from  there. 

Alao.  It  would  aid  us  if  you'd  let  us  know 
which  aide  of  your  car  we're  getting  Into. 
It's  not  enough  to  say,  "On  your  right  "  or 
"On  your  left."  What  does  that  mean"*  That 
the  car  Is  on  my  right  side?  Or  that  I'm 
getting  Into  the  right  side  of  the  car'  Be 
specific. 

I  prefer  to  sit  In  the  back  seat  of  a  car 
for  two  reasons  First.  I'm  an  inveterate 
cigar  smoker  and  the  front  seat  ashtray  of 
most  autos  Is  on  the  dashboard  near  the 
driver.  I'm  always  afraid  of  getting  my  hand 
tangled  In  the  steering  wheel.  Second,  If 
there  are  more  than  two  of  us  In  the  car. 
It  seems  a  pity  to  waste  the  view  from  the 
front  eeat.  since  I  can't  see  It  anyway.  L<et 
someone  sit  up  there  who  can  enjoy  it. 


If  you're  a  poor  jmrker  and  end  up  several 
feet  from  the  curb,  please  tell  us.  so  we  can 
avoid  stumbling  when  getting  out  of  the 
car. 

00  the  blind  get  any  fun  out  of  going  to  a 
movie?  We  certainly  do,  and  you  can  help 
heighten  our  enjoyment  with  Just  a  little 
whispered  explanation   now  and    then. 

It's  frustrating  to  hear  a  sudden  roar  of 
laughter — yours  included — caused  by  some 
action  on  the  screen  not  apparent  from  the 
dialog.  Tell  us  what's  happening,  between 
guffaws. 

It  a  equally  frustrating  to  sit  through  long, 
tense  moments  of  silence,  as  the  villain 
quietly  sneaks  up  on  the  hero.  Tell  us, 
please 

The  blliKl  can  find  enjoyment  In  sight- 
seeing, too— with  a  word  of  explanstlon  now 
and  then.  Some  time  ago.  I  toured  East  Ber- 
lin with  a  State  Department  aid  who  gave 
me  such  a  vivid  description  of  the  sights  as 
we  drove  around  that  I  fully  "saw"  them  In 
my  mind.  When  I  returned  to  Washington, 
I  was  able  to  relny  complete  descriptions- 
even  down  to  the  way  people  were  dressed 
and  the  expressions  on  their  faces 

"Guess  who.  Mel?" 

How  I  bate  those  words.  Please,  please, 
don  t  play  games  on  the  blind  by  walking 
up  to  us  in  front  of  others,  and  especially 
In  crowded  places  where  It's  dif&cult  to  dis- 
Ungulsh  voices,  and  saying;  You  know  who 
r  am  " 

The  considerate  thing  to  say  in  greeting 
anyone-  even  with  sight— whom  you  haven't 
seen  In  a  long  time  Is.  "Hello,  I'm  John 
Jones." 

Once,  while  lunching  with  several  of  my 
brothers  and  close  friends,  a  man  I  hadn't 
seen  or  talked  to  In  over  10  years  Joined  our 
group,  not  disclosing  who  he  was.  Finally 
he  blurted  out  that  Irksome  remark  "You 
know  who  I  am.  but  tell  me  anyway" 

1  didn't  get  the  voice,  but  I  tried  several 
names  After  the  seventh  or  eighth  time  he 
persisted:  "Don't  you  know  who  I  am?" 

I  was  so  nettled  by  then  that  I  blurted  out- 
'No.  Furthermore,  I  don  t  give  ad--  -." 
He  hasn't  apoken  to  me  since.  Maybe  If  he 
reads  this,  he'll  understand,  and  we  can 
patch   up  an  old  friendship. 

I  started  oB  telling  you  that  the  blind  C4int 
see  Well,  they  cant  read,  either.  Which 
leads  me  to  some  advice  on  reading  to  the 
blind. 

If  you  are  reading  to  us  In  public,  do  it  as 
unobtrxislvely  as  you  can.  We  dont  appre- 
ciate your  reading  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
clear  to  every  passerby  that  you're  doing 
a  good  deed  for  some  helpless  blind  guy. 

If  you  read  the  caption  on  a  cartoon  or 
comic  strip,  give  ub  a  short  description  of 
the  picture  as  well  as  the  words.  It  makes 
all  the  difference  In  the  world  In  our  enjoy- 
ment 

Among  the  beet  readers  of  comics  I  have 
ever  met  a-as  an  11 -year-old  girl  who  sat  next 
to  me  on  a  plane  from  Chicago  to  Washing- 
ton. After  we  had  become  acquainted,  she 
began  reading  her  comic  books  to  me. 
Thoughtfully,  she  gave  me  a  brief  but  ade- 
quate description  of  each  picture,  and  she 
read  with  remarkable  feeling  and  Interpre- 
tation. I  enjoyed  It  immensely,  and  waa 
sorry  when  the  flight  came  to  an  end. 

Airplane  flights  lead  to  travel;  travel  leads 
to  hotel  rooms  And  that  leads  me  to  some 
suggestions  about  how  you  can  help  us  orient 
ourselves  to  hotel  rooms  In  strange  cities. 

At  least  In  my  case,  I  find  it  easier  If  you 
start  orienting  me  at  the  door,  and  proceed 
with  me  aa  I  make  a  complete  circuit  of 
the  room. 

I  like  to  stop  at  the  cloaet  and  "see" 
the  arrangement  of  hooks,  hangers,  shelves, 
and  the  Uks.  Then  I  proceed  to  whatever 
come* — desk,  dreaser,  chairs,  windows,  radia- 
tor, alr-condltloner  controls.  In  the  bath- 
room, I  like  to  be  shown  the  washbasin,  tub 
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or  shower  faucets,  location  of  towels,  electric 
outlet  for  my  razor,  and  other  details. 

In  one  city  I  had  a  halr-ralslng  experi- 
ence that  taught  me  a  lesson.  I  was  acoom- 
p,inled  to  my  hotel  room  by  a  group  that  had 
met  me  at  the  airport.  Thoughtfully,  some- 
.me  took  my  hat  and  coat,  hung  them  up  In 
the  closet  and  steered  me  over  to  a  chair. 
Only  whoever  It  was  forgot  to  tell  me  where 
the  closet  waa.  We  had  a  lively  discussion 
,1  what  I  was  to  talk  about  at  a  luncheon 
I  lie  next  d  .y,  and  I  was  never  given  the 
chance  to  familiarize  myself  with  the  room. 
After  all  had  gone,  I  prepared  for  bed. 
Before  taking  off  my  suit,  I  opened  what 
I  thought  was  the  closet  door.  "My,"  I 
thought,  what  a  large  walk-In  closet."  As 
soon  as  I  stepped  In.  the  door  snapped  shut 
behind  me  I  couldn't  open  It.  Imagine  my 
consternation  when  I  discovered  that  I  was 
out  in  the  hall,  locked  out  of  my  room. 
without  the  key.  Some  other  kind  soul  had 
placed    the    key    on    the    dresser. 

It  was  midnight,  and  not  a  soul  was 
around.  I  felt  my  way  up  and  down  the 
hall,  listening  at  doors  In  the  hope  that  I 
would  hear  somebody  not  asleep  whom  I 
could  ask  for  help.    Not  a  sound. 

I  began  to  worry  that  somebody  might 
see  me  and  call  the  police  to  report  a  sneak 
thief,  a  prowler,  or  a  Peeping  Tom.  By  this 
time  I  had  lost  track  of  my  own  room.  I 
:.K)ked  for  the  elevators,  but  either  I  was  too 
;«r  from  them  to  hear  them,  or  they  had 
sDpped  running  for  the  night. 

Then  came  one  of  those  rare  Instances  of 
g..<<l  luck  I  bumped  Into  a  table  on  which 
tiiere  wa.s  a  house  phone.  I  called  the  desk 
.,nd  exrlalned  my  plight.  Soon  a  bellboy 
.irrived  with  another  key  I  greeted  him 
Uke   a   long-lost   brother. 

Now  I  put  the  key  In  my  pocket  as  soon  as 
I  check  in.  and  I  Insist  on  a  room  near  the 
ele\ator.  This  also  enables  me  to  navigate 
ti)  the  lobby  by  myself. 

Very  often  I  am  asked  what  kind  of  peo- 
ple make  the  best  guides  or  companions  for 
the  blind      That's  easy 

Even  without  any  particular  training,  the 
best  companion  Is  the  person  who  Is  Just 
naturally  considerate,  thoughtful  and  kind, 
and  interested  In  others.  He  can  project 
himself  Into  the  problenvs  faced  by  anyone 
else  Therefore  he's  quick  to  anticipate  the 
needs  of  the  blind,  such  as  adequate  warn- 
ing of  danger,  steps,  and  obstructions.  He's 
quick  to  introduce  you  to  people  around 
you.  to  let  you  know  when  a  newcomer  Joins 
the  group  and  what  his  name  Is.  If  he's 
reading  a  newspaper,  he  will  ask  whether 
\cju  would  like  to  hear  the  headlines;  and 
lie  will  read  the  full  story.  In  case  you're 
interested.  Since  some  of  us  don't  particu- 
larly like  excessive  attention  called  to  our 
lack  of  sight,  our  thoughtful  companion  will 
do  what  has  to  be  done  as  Inconspicuously 
as  possible. 

We  blind  may  be  handicapped  in  not  be- 
ing able  to  see  our  companions.  But  we  can 
see "  them  In  other  ways.  We  can  gage 
them  by  their  actions,  their  attitudes,  the 
depth  of  their  consideration  And  we're 
seldom  wrong.  For  10  years  I  have  been 
totally  blind,  and  I  have  developed  more  of 
an  Insight  Into  people  in  that  short  decade 
than  In  my  entire  previous  54  years. 

However,  we  blind  are  not  nearly  as  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  Sight  as  we  are  by 
c  immunity  attitudes  toward  us.  Too  many 
folk  think  that  all  the  blind  are  alike;  a 
rare  apart.  We  are  no  more  all  alike  than 
;ire  all  Frenchmen  or  all  Irishmen  or  all 
Americans  We  are,  perhaps,  even  more  In- 
dividualistic than  the  average  man  who  can 
see  Each  of  us  has  his  own  likes,  his  own 
moods,  his  own  hopes,  his  own  dreams.  And 
no  two  of  us  are  alike;  no  two. 

We  blind  have  our  complaints  and,  to  be 
fair  about  It,  much  of  the  fault  Is  our  own. 
Just  as  we  want  the  sighted  to  remember 
that  we  cannot  see.  so  should  we  remember 


that  they  are  not  blind,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  know  what  blindness  Is.  There- 
fore, they  do  not  always  know  exactly  what 
we  want  of  them. 

My  advice  to  the  blind  Is — be  patient  with 
the  sighted.  Remember,  we  have  a  big  ad- 
vantage. We  are  not  handicapped  by  eye- 
sight.   

STUDENTS.     SO-CALLED,     VISITING 
CUBA  IN  DEFIANCE  OF  OUR  LAWS. 
MUST  BE  PROSECUTED 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Feichan]  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Com- 
munist-occupied Cuba  has  presented 
and  continues  to  present  a  serious  threat 
to  the  future  of  freedom,  of  law  and 
order  and  of  justice  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Members  of  the  House  are 
keenly  aware  of  that  threat.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  aware  of  that  threat  and 
their  growing  concern  about  that  Rus- 
sian beachhead  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere is  also  well  known  to  Members  of 
the  House. 

It  is  a  grave  error  to  measure  the  grav- 
ity of  that  threat  by  comparing  the  rela- 
tive  military   strength   of   Communist- 
occupied  Cuba  with  that  of  the  United 
States.    To  do  so  produces  an  oversim- 
plified and  false  equation  of  safety  and 
security  for  the  United  States.     Those 
who  have  engaged  in  the  game  of  com- 
paring the  military   strength  of  Com- 
munist-occupied Cuba  with  that  of  the 
United  States  have  sought  to  paint  the 
picture  of  a  powerful  giant  confronted 
by  a  teenage  pygmy.    Some  artists  en- 
gaged in  this  game  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  paint  the  powerful  giant  as  quaking 
in  fear  of  the  teenage  pygmy.    The  ob- 
vious objective  of  this  game  is  to  heap 
ridicule  upon  those  who  understand  the 
true  nature  of  the  threat  from  Cuba  and 
who  call  out  for   purposeful  action  to 
meet  that  threat. 

The  threat  from  Communist -occupied 
Cuba  is  not  primarily  military.  It  is  pn- 
marUy  nonmilitary  in  character.  By 
noiunllitary  I  mean  political,  diplomatic, 
propaganda,  economic,  and  subversive 
warfare  which  is  being  directed  against 
the  United  States  by  the  Communist  re- 
gime In  Cuba  which  in  turn  is  aided, 
abetted,  and  fully  supported  by  the  Rus- 
sian international  conspiracy. 

That  kind  of  warfare  cannot  be  met 
effecUvely  by  a  complete  dependence 
upon  classical  military  power.  At  this 
stage  of  the  contest  with  the  interna- 
tional conspiracy  classical  military  power 
serves  as  nothing  more  than  a  shield  for 
the  safe  conduct  of  the  nonmilitary  war- 
fare to  which  I  refer.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake  about  imperial  Russia  providmg 
the  nuclear  miUtary  shield  for  the  non- 
military  warfare  being  conducted  from 
their  Cuban  base  of  operations.  One 
needs  only  to  reflect  upon  the  implica- 
Uons  of  the  nuclear  stalemate  propa- 
ganda to  undersUnd  the  effectiveness  of 
that  Russian  shield. 

Accordingly,  those  who  argue  about 
"hittiiig  the  beaches"  or  "not  hitting  the 
beaches"  are  simply  out  of  touch  with 
the  realities  of  the  war  being  conducted 


against  the  United  States  and  the  pres- 
ent status  of  that  war. 

A  revealing  case  in  point  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  warfare  being  fought  against 
the  United  States  is  demonstrated  by  the 
recent,  so-called  student  trip  to  Cuba. 
The  facts  in  that  case  are  most  revealing. 
Here  again  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to 
equate  that  trip  of  59  so-called  students 
with  the  protesting  antics  of  a  crew  of 
American  beatniks  or  misfits.    Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.     The 
truth  is  that  trip  was  carefully  conceived 
by  agents  of  imperial  Russia,  skillfully 
organized    by    Russian    agents    in    the 
United  States  and  fully  supported  by  or- 
gans   of    the    international    conspiracy. 
Those  conclusions  were  reached  by  me 
after  a  full  day  of  hearings  by  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality, and  based  upon  an  inquiry  to 
determine  whether  the  laws  governing 
issuance  and  use  of  a  U.S.  passport  were 
adequate  to  protect  the  security  of  the 
United  States.    The  witness  before  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Barry  Hoffman,  who 
accompanied  the  so-called  student  group 
on  the  trip  to  Cuba,  provided  the  sub- 
committee   with    complete    and    Indeed 
startling  details  about  how^  the  trip  was 
organized,  the  motives  of  the  organizers    ■■ 
and  participants,  the  role  played  by  the 
Castro  regime,  the  collaboration  by  the 
Czech  Conunimist  regime  and  the  prin- 
cipal characters  and  organizations  in- 
volved in  the  scheme.    The  subcommit- 
tee, on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented, reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
so-called  student  trip  to  Cuba  was  a  will- 
ful, deliberate,  and  organized  violation 
of  law. 

But  the  scheme  does  not  end  with  this 
much-publicized  trip.  It  was  nothing 
more  than  a  curtain  raiser  on  a  well  or- 
ganized plan  to  break  the  ban  on  un- 
authorized travel  to  Cuba  by  U.S.  citi- 
zens. The  long-range  objective  is  to 
blackjack  the  United  States  Into  placing 
the  Castro  regime  in  a  position  of  re- 
spectability and  acceptance  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

According  to  testimony  taken  by  the 
subcommittee  the  Castro  regime  is  pre- 
pared to  welcome  up  to  2,000  more  so- 
called  students  from  the  United  States 
on  January  1 ,  1964.  It  just  happens  that 
date  corresponds  with  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  Castro  takeover  of  Cuba. 
A  well  organized  plan  is  in  motion  to 
make  that  invitation  a  reality. 

Further,  testimony  taken  by  the  sub- 
committee reveals  the  following  facts: 
First.  The  so-called  students  involved 
in  this  scheme  were  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  official  prohibition  on 
travel  to  Cuba  before  they  departed  the 
United  States.  They  had  notice  of  the 
prohibition  in  writing  and  were  advised 
orally  by  the  ringleaders  of  the  scheme 
about  the  prohibition. 

Second.  The  so-called  students  were 
warned  by  American  officials  along  their 
way  to  Cuba  about  the  penalties  for  vio- 
lating the  prohibition.  These  warnings 
took  place  in  London.  Paris  and  in 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia. 

Third.  The  so-called  students  carried 
on  discussions  on  how  to  thwart  the  law 
and  planned  their  legal  defense  while 
in  Cuba. 
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Ftairth.  Ifambenol  this  so-called  stu- 
dent groui>  aiAde  false,  derogatory  and 
Inflammatory  anti-American  public 
speeches  irtifle  In  Cuba. 

Fifth.  Itanbers  of  the  so-called  stu- 
dent group  conferred  with  and  consorted 
with  Cuban  iTff*^*^«  in  planning  an  or- 
ganized pfubUe  assault  upon  the  UJ3. 
prohibition  against  authorised  travel  to 
Cuba.  TlMoe  rt1anwnTi""f  noted  the  ma- 
jor obJectlT*  was  to  break  down  the  pro- 
hibition tnatttuted  by  the  United  States 
and  thereby  to  force  all  other  countries 
to  lift  their  travel  and  trade  bans  with 
Cuba. 

Sixth,  ttyt  so-called  students  acti- 
vated while  In  Cuba  a  Permanent  Stu- 
dent OcHnmittfBe  for  Travel  to  Cuba.  The 
correet  title  of  that  organization  should 
be  the  Permanent  Student  Committee 
To  Violate  UJB.  Laws.  That  is  the  real 
purpose  of  the  cooimittee. 

Seventh.  The  so-called  students  while 
in  Cuba  made  extensive  plans  to  ixxfll- 
trate  the  rampw  of  major  colleges  and 
universitlea  from  New  England  to  Cali- 
fornia for  tbe  purpose  of  recruiting  new 
law  breaken  and  to  encourage  new  acts 
of  sedition  on  tbe  American  scene. 

Eighth.  Manbers  of  this  so-called  stu- 
dent group  made  public  speeches  while 
in  Cuba  indlcatiag  the  United  States  as 
the  source  of  guns  and  bullets  which 
killed  Cubans  In  an  effort  to  incite  hatred 
and  motivee  of  revenge  against  the  Ck>v- 
emment  and  people  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  but  a  part,  but  a  highly  sig- 
nificant pMTt,  of  the  facts  In  connection 
with  the  reocBt  visit  of  the  so-called  stu- 
dents to  Cuba.  These  facts  caused  the 
subcommittee  to  call  upon  the  Attorney 
General  to  forthwith  present  the  matter 
to  a  Federal  grand  Jury  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  Indictments  against  those  in- 
volved. Time  Is  of  the  essence  in  meet- 
ing this  OTianlmd  effort  to  thwart,  dis- 
credit, and  tureak  down  the  laws  of  our 
Nation.  Tht  press  reports  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  thcfi  so-called  students  since 
their  return  to  the  United  States  make 
it  clear  Uiey  are  losing  no  time  in  putting 
their  conmiratorial  plans  into  effect. 


THE  HONORABLE  CARL  ELLIOTT  OF 
ALABAMA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  eonsent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  8PBAKZR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklabomaf 

There  was  no  objection.    - 

Mr.  ALBBRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  rare 
dlsfday  of  oaanlmity  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives just  passed  House  Resolu- 
tion 504.  nils  unanimous  vote  on  the 
part  of  the  House  Is  a  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  this  resolution,  the 
gentleman  gram  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott]. 
I  know  that  the  entire  House  notes  with 
pride  that  tbe  distinguished  gentleman 
from  *i»>»— >»^  will  serve  as  chairman  of 
this  sdect  oommittee,  a  very  important 
end  Tfspnnsllis  swlgnmrnf.  indeed.  He 
•nd  his  coHsMUSS  on  his  coounittee  will 
do  a  mucb  needed  job  for  the  Congress 
and  the  country. 


I  am  sure  all  Members  Join  with  me  in 
commending  the  gentleman  on  this  very 
flne  effort. 

CORN    TASSEL    NATIONAL    FLORAL 
iTTtrRT.gVf  OP  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Kyl) 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  proposal  to  designate  the  corn 
tassel  as  the  national  floral  emblem  of 
the  United  SUtes.  Please  note  at  the 
outset  that  I  am  not  suggesting  a  na- 
tional flower.  Such  a  selection  would  be 
an  entirely  different  thing,  and  those 
who  desire  to  designate  a  national  flower 
may  pursue  their  own  course  without  in- 
terference. I  am  asking  that  the  Con- 
gress declare  the  com  tassel  the  national 
floral  emblem  for  the  same  reasons  that 
the  other,  older  nations  of  the  world 
have  taken  such  action — to  denote  that 
the  story  of  com  belongs  in  the  history 
and  traditions  of  this  Nation,  to  denote 
that  this  Nation  owes  a  debt  to  the 
golden  grain — to  emphasize  that  the  debt 
has  grown  from  the  first  days  the  native 
Indians  of  this  continent  learned  to  sus- 
tain their  existence  with  corn.  That 
debt  grows  from  the  time  com  was  the 
salvation  of  our  ancestors  in  Jamestown 
and  Plymouth.  The  obligation  will  con- 
tmue  in  the  future.  The  place  of  com 
in  our  history  is  fascinating  and  signif- 
icant. These  facts  should  be  empha- 
sized. While  other  nations  have  their 
fleur-de-lis,  the  thistle,  the  leek,  and 
the  maple  leaf,  we  have  no  appropriate 
floral  emblem.  Those  symbols  men- 
tioned were  selected  to  memorialize  the 
history  and  traditions  of  a  particularly 
grateful  nation,  not  to  designate  that  in 
some  popularity  contest  their  emblem 
was  chosen  as  the  most  beautiful  thing 
that  grows.  In  proposing  this  designa- 
tion. I  also  propose  that  we  honor  the 
generations  of  men  and  their  families 
who  cleared  the  rocks  and  the  trees  from 
the  fields,  who  first  stirred  the  virgin 
soil  to  feed  the  Nation.  Then,  through 
the  years,  with  their  diligence  and  wis- 
dom, and  with  opportunity  offered  by 
America's  freedom  and  rich  soil  re- 
sources, they  achieved  an  amazing  pro- 
ductive capacity  which  Is  the  envy  of  the 
world,  all  the  while  conserving  and  im- 
proving the  native  fertility  for  the  bene- 
fit of  future  Americans  and  those  abroad 
whom  we  help  feed  and  clothe.  We 
honor,  too,  those  In  the  laboratories  and 
industries  who  have  discovered  uses  for 
a  native  grain  of  which  our  predecessors 
even  a  generation  ago  never  dreamed. 
These  are  discoveries  which  gain  new 
impjortance  as  we  move  from  the  utiliza- 
tion of  extractive  resources  to  utilization 
of  annually  renewable  resources. 

Com  is  America.  Archeologlsts  are 
seemingly  agreed  that  com  was  first  de- 
veloped in  some  secluded  valley  of  the 
Andes  at  least  10,000  years  ago.  It  was 
probably  not  noticed  by  white  man  until 
1492,  although  it  has  been  written  that 


Leif  Erickson  discovered  the  grain  in 
Vinland  in  1000  A.D.  According  to  these 
reports,  Erickson  called  Vinland  "the 
land  of  maize." 

When  Christopher  Columbus  returned 
to  Spain  he  took  with  him  quantities  of 
seed,  reporting  to  King  Ferdinand  and 
Queen  Isabella  that  his  brother  had 
found  "a  dense  population  entirely  agri- 
cultural, and  at  one  place  he  passed 
through  18  miles  of  cornfields." 

Miss  Margo  Calms  of  Washington. 
DC,  a  native  midwesterner,  has  delved 
deeply  into  the  history  of  corn  and  has 
written  many  beautiful  and  thought- 
provoking  pieces  on  the  subject.  Among 
other  things,  she  points  out  that  the 
Incas  called  the  grain  maize.  To  them 
it  meant  "mother."  she  who  sustains  us. 
This  "mother,"  through  her  amazing 
largess,  gave  the  Incas  freedom  for  a 
more  urban  life,  freedom  to  build  spec- 
tacular cities,  great  temples,  fabulous 
roads,  to  mine  the  mountains  for  their 
ores,  and  to  develop  their  artistic  cul- 
ture. Men  freed  from  the  nomadic  life 
of  hunters  became  agriculturists;  others, 
skilled  with  their  hands,  worked  with 
precious  metals  and  dazzling  jewels. 
Women  became  artists  and  weaving  rare 
te.xtiles.  They  hallowed  the  tassel  by 
varied  uses  in  their  temple  services.  The 
exquLslte  replica  of  a  full  plant  of  maize, 
superbly  wrought  of  gold  in  the  Temple 
of  Cuzco,  was  a  symbol  of  their  grati- 
tude as  well  as  a  symbol  of  peace,  in- 
dustry, and  afOuence. 

Other  American  Indians  built  large 
.segments  of  their  religion  around  the 
wondrous  plant.  Com  flour,  corncakes. 
tortillas,  gruel,  were  the  staples  of  the 
Indian  diet.    Then  came  the  white  man. 

The  Pilgrims,  wasted  thin  from  a  2- 
month  ship  diet  of  salted  beef,  dried  peas, 
.<vmoked  herring,  cheese,  and  hardtack, 
stepped  upon  the  shore  of  a  lonely,  wild, 
and  beautiful  land  and  began  their 
search  for  food  and  water.  Par  back 
amidst  the  scrub  oak  and  baybeny 
bushes  they  were  miraculously  led  to  a 
mound  of  sand  tightly  covered  with  a 
woven  mat.  Within  that  mound  was 
found  a  cache  of  Indian  corn.  "The 
golden  seed  of  our  bread,"  William  Brad- 
ford explained  in  reverential  awe.  They 
kneeled  and  thanked  God.  Later,  in 
writing  of  the  Pilgrims,  Governor  Brad- 
ford said : 

Thfy  b«gan  now  highly  to  prl2;e  corn,  more 
precious  than  silver,  and  those  Uint  had  sofne 
to  spare  began  to  trade  one  with  another 
for  small  things — for  money  they  bad  none, 
and  If  they  had.  corn  was  preferred  before  It. 

Taught  by  the  Indians,  our  early  set- 
tlers learned  some  of  the  multiple  uses 
of  com.  Grinding  it  they  made  corn- 
meal,  and  from  the  cornmeal  made  mush. 
They  made  the  meal  into  journey  cakes, 
or  into  pone  which  went  with  them  on 
their  hunting  and  exploring  trips.  Hom- 
iny was  another  satisfying  novelty. 

The  settlers  learned  that  the  new  grain 
vkas  not  wasteful.  The  amazing  maize  of 
the  New  World  formed  in  neat,  husk- 
wrapped  packages.  They  learned,  too. 
that  maize  would  grow  wherever  they 
planted  it.  They  could  not  contemplate 
that  future  scientists  would  develop  bet- 
ter and  better  com  which  would  flourish 
in  every  section  of  the  Nation  with  In- 
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creasing  abundance.  Later  at  Valley 
Forge,  a  handfiil  of  parched  com  was 
often  the  dally  ration  of  the  American 
patriot  fighting  for  Uberty.  Dr.  Kenneth 
Wells,  president  of  the  Freedom  Founda- 
tion of  Valley  Forge,  has  said: 

This  Nation  could  not  have  fed  Itaelf 
through  the  years  had  it  not  been  for  maize, 
Indian  corn.  More  than  any  other  bloom  In 
the  beauty  of  God's  garden,  the  com  tassel 
exemplifies  the  food  by  which  Americana  un- 
der our  free  system  have  been  fed.  May  the 
means  come  to  make  thU  essential  blossom 
the  symbol  of  America,  both  fed  and  free. 

The  story  of  corn  has  not  ended.  In 
1960  the  farm  value  of  the  com  crop  of 
this  Nation  was  $4,229,099,000.  based  on 
farm  value.  These  figures  do  not  reflect 
benefits  to  the  economy  of  the  poultry. 
hogs,  cattle,  and  sheep  which  are  fed  on 
corn  or  corn  products.  Nor  is  there  an 
accurate  reflecUon  of  the  Industrial  uses 
of  corn  which  is  utUized  for  cellulose 
products,  chemical,  oil,  plastics,  abra- 
sives, and  Its  numerous  uses  for  human 
food  consumption. 

The  Corn  Industry  Research  Founda- 
tion in  its  July  1963,  publication,  notes 
the  unlocking  of  future  developments  in 
the  field  of  com  research.     There  ap- 
pears  a   new   word.   "Chemurgenetics". 
which  describes  the  processes  of  breed- 
ing plants  for  specific  industrial  uses  and 
which    Ls    derived    from    two    words — 
chemurgy  and  genetics.    It  combines  the 
meanings  of  each  to  emphasize  the  co- 
operative nature  of  a  new  field.     New 
seed  has  been  developed  which  changes 
the  starch  composition  of  corn,  making 
it  more  attractive  for  diverse  industrial 
uses.    However,  the  research  foundation 
notes  that  "changing  the  starch  compo- 
sition is  not  the  only  chemurgenetics  area 
of  interest  In  the  com  kernel.   Since  com 
is  the  most  widely  used  agricultural  raw 
material    for    Industrial    products    and 
processes  and  since  more  is  known  about 
the  genetics  of  corn  than  of  any  other 
crop,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  the 
early    developments   of   chemurgenetics 
are  with  corn.    A  number  of  programs 
are  now  underway  to  breed  com  with 
special  qualities." 
The  future  holds  great  promise. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  AprU  25,  1963,  with 
the  four  lady  members  of  the  Iowa  House 
leading  the  way,   that  legislative  body 
passed  a  resolution  calling  on  Congress 
to  designate  the  corn  tassel  as  the  floral 
emplem.    The  104  house  members  pres- 
ent adopted  that  resolution  imanlmously. 
Representative  Prances  G.  Hakes  on  that 
occasion  said: 

The  corn  tassel  is  the  symbol  of  Jamestown 
and  Plymouth,  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
of  hearty  pioneers  who  trod  the  wlldemeaa 
road  across  our  great  Nation.  The  corn 
tassel  Is  a  symbol  of  this  Nation's  rapid 
progress  and  Its  present  prosperity. 

In  presenting  this  bill,  Mr.  Spesiker, 
I  am  joined  In  its  support  by  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Iowa  delegation,  Mr.  Jknskn, 
Mr  HoEVEN,  Mr.  Gross.  Mr.  Schwencel, 
and  Mr.  Broicwbll. 


the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record^ 

■nje  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  news  reports 
Indicate  that  the  Government  of  India 
is  withdrawing  its  request  for  American 
funds  to  construct  a  steel  mill  at  Bokaro 
in  India.  Thus,  the  United  States  will 
not  spend  tax  funds  of  American  citizens 
for  the  construction  of  what  the  majority 
of  the  Congress  believed  was  an  ineffi- 
cient, impractical,  costly,  and  unwise  in- 
stallation. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]  had 
not  proceeded  so  diligently  with  his  work 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and 
had  he  not  had  the  courage  to  pursue  the 
subject  when  his  information  was  first 
challenged,  this  project  would  have  re- 
mained in  the  foreign  aid  authorization. 
Mr.  Broomfield  thus  saved  this  Congress 
and  the  country  from  making  a  costly 
mistake. 

Three  of  the  major  amendments  in  the 
authorization  bill  were  authored  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  In  each  of 
these  Instances  there  was  full  discussion 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Given  the 
facts,  this  body  supported  these  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Broobctield  is  not  an  obstruction- 
ist. He  has  supported  the  aid  program. 
It  is  his  desire  to  make  this  program  . 
work  as  a  part  of  a  constructive  foreign 
policy  which  wUl  serve  this  Nation  and 
the  free  world.  His  faimess,  his  judg- 
ment, and  his  diligence  should  be  com- 
mended by  the  House. 


the  heads  of  executive  departments  and 
agencies,  directing  them  to  cooperate  and 
assist  in  establiahlng  a  unified  governmental 
communications  sjrstem  to  be  called  the 
National  Communications  System  (NCS). 
The  memorandum  states  that  the  new  sys- 
tem stxall  be  established  and  developed  "by 
linking  together,  Improving  and  extending, 
on  an  evolutionary  basis,  the  communica- 
tions facilities  and  components  of  the  vari- 
ous Federal  agencies." 

"National  Communications  System"  is  a 
more  euphemistic  title  than  "Federal  News 
Service."  V^ill  this  advance  my  target  date 
of  1970?  Augvist  28,  1963,  is  fairly  close  to 
August  19.  1963. 


AMERICAN  TASS,  PART  II 
Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Find- 
let  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   FINDLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  spoke  of  the  threat  to  press  free- 
dom impUcit  in  the  new  USDA  Market 
News  Service. 

I  had  suggested  earlier  this  may  be 
the  forerunner  of  an  "American  Tass," 
a  Govemment-dominated  wire  news 
service  with  which  no  private  service  can 
compete. 

I  invite  attention  to  an  editorial  pub- 
lished September  9  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce : 

Thi  AMniicAN  Tass,  Part  II 


STEEL  MILL  AT  BOKARO.  INDIA 
Mr.   THOMSON   Of   Wisconsin.      Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


(By  Eric  Rldder,  publisher) 
On  August  19.  1983.  I  wrote  a  whlmsey. 
suggesting  the  danger  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment putting  the  private  dissemination 
of  news  by  wire  out  of  business  by  a  new 
Federal  Serrice  (FNS).  This  whimsey  was 
baaed  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
launching  of  a  new  wire  service  In  competi- 
tion  with    private  services   on   agricultural 

news. 

The  Federal  Register  of  August  28  has  a 
memorandum   from   Preeident   Kennedy    to 


A  BILL  TO  INCREASE  ELDERLY 
HOUSING  LOANS 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WiDNALL]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  for  elderly  housing 
loans  from  $225  million  to  $300  milMon. 
This  additional  $75  million  would  be 
made  available  for  loans  to  nonprofit 
corporations,  who  will  rent  to  elderly 
families  with  incomes  ranging  between 
$2,000  and  $4,800. 

In  the  housing  field,  the  greatest  need 
is  for  decent  shelter  available  to  the 
elderly.  Present  and  foreseeable  commit- 
merits  by  the  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration will  shortly  exhaust  con- 
gressional authorizations.  Consequent- 
ly I  am  sponsoring  this  resolution  to  en- 
able the  agency  to  continue  to  process 
the  applications  it  is  now  receiving. 

The  need  is  apparent.  In  my  o^-n 
State  of  New  Jersey,  for  example,  only 
one  organization,  located  in  Trenton,  has 
become  a  successful  sponsor  for  this 
type  of  elderly  housing  construction. 
This  involves  a  loan  from  the  Commu- 
nity Facilities  Administration  of  $2.5 
million  to  build  a  225 -unit  project.  Six 
additional  applications  are  pending, 
however,  that  would  total  $14.6  miUion 
in  funds.  These  projects  would  be  lo- 
cated in  East  Orange.  Jersey  City.  Long 
Branch,  Paterson,  and  two  in  Atlantic 
City. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Community 
Facilities  Administration  that  applica- 
tions for  this  particular  type  of  elderly 
housing  come  chiefly  from  church  and 
religious  groups,  who  to  date  make  up 
more  than  half  the  sponsors  for  the  total 
number  of  projects  that  the  agency  has 
vmderwritten.  While  it  is  possible  for 
these  groups  to  obtain  tax  abatement, 
approximately  60  percent  are  paying 
taxes  on  the  properties  bmlt  under  the 
program. 

There  is  no  question  of  back-door 
spending  involved  in  this  program.  It 
operates  on  funds  directly  appropriated 
from  the  Treasury  and  this  bill  would 
make  no  change  in  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  proper  method  of  financing  Gov- 
ernment programs. 
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To  me,  tb«  best  featxire  of  thifl  pro- 
f r«m  is  MttaX  tuam  than  9.000  homes  for 
the  elderly  hav*  beoi  assured  by  the 
work  done  so  far.  If  this  resolution 
passes,  we  can  expect  that  close  to  30.000 
homes,  suitable  for  probably  twice  that 
number  of  elderly  citizens,  would  be  con- 
structed under  the  total  appropriations 
thus  available 


MICHIOAN— amLL  A  GREAT  STATE 

Mr.  MAT8UNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  IClchlgan  [Mr  RyawI  may 
extend  his  ranarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rxcoto  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  8PBAKKR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqnflst  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RTAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  one  of  my  colleagues  from  the 
Stote  of  New  Toric  sUted  that  "Michi- 
gan has  truly  become  a  gambler's  para- 
dise—a havm  for  the  crime  syndicates." 
He  further  stated : 

Org&nlsad  erlma  haa  b«en  strong  and 
healtby  In  that  8tat«  alnce  prohibition,  and 
gambling  offsn  an  even  better  source  of 
funda  to  bankitdl  lyndlcate  operations  than 
did  booUegglng. 

This  gentteman  went  further  in  mak- 
ing derogatofT  and  defamatory  remarks 
about  our  great  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  very  much  if  this 
gentleman  has  ever  been  to  Michigan.  It 
is  not  a  gambler's  paradise.  Paradise 
it  is,  yes.  yerltably  a  tourist  paradise 
surrounded  almost  by  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  the  gentleman 
took  the  time  or  made  the  effort  to  de- 
termine the  true  facts  of  our  State 
of  Michigan;  rather  than  merely  use 
someone's  projections  as  to  any  amount 
of  gambling;  and  then  proceed  to  make 
a  series  of  loose,  erroneous  inferences 
and  deductions  in  an  effort  to  support 
his  totally  false  charges. 

He  would  find  that  we  do  not  have  any 
organized  crime  or  syndicates  concern- 
ing the  narcotic  traffic  or  white  slavery. 
He  would  fbad  that  slot  machines  are 
nonexistent  In  Michigan.  That  any  il- 
legal gambling  is  no  greater  in  Michigan 
than  in  any  other  State,  and  in  most  in- 
stances, much  leas. 

He  would  find  that  the  percentage  of 
crime  in  Michigan  is  lower  than  in  other 
large  States;  that  our  E>etroit  Police  De- 
partment has  earned  the  title  of  the  Na- 
tion's finest  pohoe  department ;  that  the 
law  enforcement  agency  of  other  cities 
and  espedaUy  our  State  police  depart- 
ment are  really  outstanding  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  say  to  this  gentleman  that  he  should 
not  throw  stones  since  he  lives  in  a  glass 
house;  that  he  should  look  to  his  own 
State,  and  then  he  would  realize  how 
much  better  and  cleaner  is  our  State  of 
Michigan. 


DREW  PEARSON  BOOSTS  SPAIN 

Mr.  MAT8UMAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimooB  eonsent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  OomecUcut  [Mr.  Monagam] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 


In  the  RzcoRD  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Drew  Pearson  says  good  things  about 
FYanco  Spain — that  is  news. 

Yet.  this  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Pearson 
did  in  his  column  of  September  10.  1963. 

This  column  recognizes  the  gradual 
change  that  students  of  Spanish  affairs 
have  realized  has  taken  place  in  that 
country  over  the  years.  The  cliange  has 
been  particularly  great  in  the  la^t  3  or 
4  years. 

This  change  has  involved  tlie  easing  of 
restrictions  against  foreign  investment; 
the  relaxation  of  censorship;  the  loosen- 
ing of  curbs  on  Protestant  churches,  and 
the  broadening  of  the  role  of  labor  unions. 

All  these  things  have  been  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  economic  ac- 
tivity and  a  rise  in  the  level  of  the  welfare 
of  the  average  citizen. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  Mr.  Pearson  has 
been  able  to  set  aside  impressions  and 
opinions  concerning  Spain  that  might 
have  been  appropriate  in  other  days  and 
that  he  has  truly  assessed  the  beneficial 
currents  that  are  flowing  through  this 
great  country  today. 

As  one  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
admire  the  Spaniard  £is  a  man  and  re- 
vere the  Spanish  cultural  tradition,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  a  duty  to  encourage 
and  applaud  the  direction  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain  has  taken  and  is  cur- 
rently pursuing. 

Drew  Pearson's  column,  which  follows, 
is  a  substantial  step  in  the  performance 
of  this  duty: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept    10.   19631 

Franco  IsnT  So  Tough  Anymore 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Madrid  — Some  of  my  readers  will  prob- 
ably faint  when  I  say  anything  good  about 
Dictator  Franco  of  Spain.  And  some  critics 
who  have  claimed  that  I  sold  out  to  Khru- 
shchev will  now  say  that  I  sold  out  to  Franco, 
too. 

However,  accurate  reporting  compels  me 
to  state  that  the  onetime  pol'ce  state  of 
Francisco  Franco  has  changed  a  lot  from  the 
old  days:  and.  Just  as  tough  Stalinism  In 
Russia  has  given  way  to  more  moderation, 
so  the  dictatorship  which  once  ruled  Spain 
has  relaxed  considerably.  The  average 
Spaniard  scarcely  knows  that  It  Is  there. 

The  political  structure  of  Spain  has  not 
changed.  And  Franco  is  still  the  boss  But 
he's  a  very  relaxed  and  somewhat  aloof  boss 
who  has  now  l)ecome  something  of  a  legend 
He  ts  seldom  seen  by  the  Spanish  people,  ex- 
cept In  photos,  usually  homey  scenes  play- 
ing with  children.  Sbmetlmea  these  are 
shown  In  contrast  to  the  pictures  of  troubled 
Vietnam  and  strife-torn   Algeria. 

Franco  Is  now  70  years  old  and  with  this 
ripe  age  has  come  considerable  compla- 
cency. Speculation  as  to  who  will  be  his 
successor  la  one  of  the  favorite  Spanish  pas- 
times, and  the  consensus  Is  that  Oen  Munoz 
Orandes.  now  designated  Vice  President,  will 
be  the  man. 

a«n.  MunoE  Orandes  also  Is  a  relaxed  In- 
dividual who  rides  In  the  front  seat  of  his 
car  alongside  his  chauffeur  and  told  one  Am- 
bassador recently  that  he  would  like  to  In- 
vite him  to  lunch,  "But  I  live  In  such  a 
humble  home  that  It  would  not  be  good 
enough  for  you  " 

MunoB  Orandes  Is  now  67  And  since 
Francos  father   lived   to  be  96.  and   Franco 


has  been  talking  about  his  grandpareuu 
who  died  in  their  eighties  and  nineties,  It 
may  be  that  the  Vice  President  will  never 
succeed  to  the  Presidency. 

Meanwhile  this  callow  youth  of  70  has 
brought  forward  some  younger  men  who 
are  partly  responsible  for  political  relation 
In  Spain.  One  of  them.  Minister  of  Com- 
merce Alberto  Ullastres.  appeared  on  TV 
during  the  campaign  to  keep  the  Spanish 
c<3st  of  living  down  and  announced  that 
foreign  products  would  be  admitted  to  Spain 
at  reduced  tariffs  If  prices  Increased  Al- 
ready some  tariffs  have  been  lowered. 

Other  Spanish  New  Frontiersmen  are  Na- 
v.irr(j  Rublo.  Minister  of  Finance;  Lopez 
Bravo,  Minister  of  Industry:  and  Manuel 
Fraga.  Minister  of  Information.  The  last 
has  been  relaxing  press  and  motion  picture 
censorship,  though  censorship  has  not  actu- 
ally been  removed. 

There  has  also  been  some  easing  up  on 
Protestant  churches,  as  will  be  described 
In  a  future  column; and  about  one-fourth  of 
the  Government  trade  unions  or  syndicates 
now  have  bargaining  clauses  in  their  con- 
tracts. 

Hitherto  labor  merely  took  the  wage  scale 
decreed  by  the  Government.  Strikes  are 
still  Illegal,  but  the  new  wage  contracts 
permit    the    right   to    bargain. 

RIIASON    rOR    RELAXATION 

Another  change  haa  been  Franco's  ap- 
pointment of  a  straightforward  Ambassador 
In  Washington.  Antonio  Garrlgues,  who  has 
refused  to  go  In  for  backstage  lobbying  derls 
to  Influence   Congress. 

Finally.  Spain  Is  relatively  prosperous  arvd 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  building  pro- 
gram, especially  In  Madrid  and  the  resort 
areas  along  the  coast. 

If  you  ask  a  Spanish  Cabinet  member  the 
reason  for  this  prosperity,  as  I  did,  he  will 
reply  "Civil  order  "  While  this  may  be  true. 
Italy,  which  has  had  Its  political  ups-and- 
downs,  Is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  nations 
In  Europe. 

My  own  conclusion  Is  that  prosperity  Is 
linked  to  the  new  policy  of  moderation  and 
that  behind  both  are  the  following  factors: 

1  The  tremendous  Influx  of  tourists.  This 
has  brought  new  contacts  for  t^e  Spanish 
pe<iple  and  at  the  same  time  encduraged  the 
Government  to  put  Its  best  foot  forward. 

2  Preparations  to  Join  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, which  require  a  free  economic  aJid  po- 
litical exchange. 

3  The  migration  of  half  a  million  Span- 
lards,  who  have  sent  back  both  money  and 
Ideas  about  progress  In  the  rest  of  Europe. 

4  Tlie  American  military  bases  In  Spain, 
which  have  brought  both  contacts  with 
Americans  and  the  help  of  about  1  billion 
U  S.  dollars  during  the  past  10  years.  So 
while  It  may  have  been  undemocratic  for  the 
United  States  to  aid  a  dictatorship,  the  net 
result  has  been  to  make  that  dictatorship 
more  democratic. 

Last  and  perhaps  most  Important  has  been 
education  People  have  been  taught  to  read 
and  write  A  goal  of  25.000  new  school  houses 
was  set  3  years  ago,  and  as  of  last  week, 
24.034  had  been  built.  The  more  you  edu- 
cate people  the  more  you  have  to  give  them 
In  the  way  of  Intellectual  and  political  free- 
dom. Tills  has  been  true  of  the  Communist 
bloc  and  It's  also  true  of  Spain. 

So.  whether  my  critics  like  It  or  not.  I  am 
compelled  to  report  that  Franco  has  made 
definite  progress  toward  a  more  democratic 
state. 
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THE  BRACERO  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalk]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  speak  for  the  bracero  program  say 
that  we  do  not  have  enough  workers  to 
harvest  these  crops,  and  that  more  mtist 
be  brought  into  the  country.  Yet  I  doubt 
that  many.  If  any,  of  them  would  faror 
increased  immigration  as  a  means  to  fill 
the  gap  they  speak  about. 

In  the  first  place,  the  gi«>  might  not 
be  there  at  all :  in  the  second  plaee.  im- 
migrants are  freemen,  and  I  really  doubt 
that  many  of  them  would  perform  stoop 
labor  at  stoop  wages  for  very  long. 

You  see.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trouble  with 
Immigrants  Is  that  they  are  free,  and 
can  go  wherever  they  please  and  work 
for  whatever  they  can  command,  just 
like  anybody  else.  "Hie  bracero  has  the 
advantage  of  not  being  able  to  go  any- 
where he  pleases  and  not  being  able  to 
earn  whatever  his  labor  is  worth. 

Because  an  immigrant  Is  free,  he  prob- 
ably does  not  fill  the  supplemental  labor 
bill.  But  a  bracero  Is  not  free,  and  so  he 
obviously  has  the  advantage  In  the  eyes 
of  the  proponents  of  Public  Law  78. 

If  we  need  more  labor,  let  us  use  free- 
men. Those  braceros  would  be  glad  to  be 
free.  Let  them  come  In  as  Immigrants, 
not  as  serfs,  bound  to  their  masters.  Let 
them  come  in  as  men,  not  as  units  of  a 
certain  commodity  needed  for  a  short 
time  and  shipped  back  when  used.  They 
can  come  in  as  freemen,  but  not  as  long 
as  Public  Law  78  Is  on  the  books. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
<rf  Mr.  Matsttmaga)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  WXCXUftHAM. 

Mr.  THOMPSOif  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  MVRPHT  of  New  YoriL 


lution  providing  for  printing  additional 
copies  of  the  report  sabmltted  by  VtM  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  accompany 
HJl.  838S,  the  "Revenue  Act  of  1963";  with- 
out amendment  (Bept.  No.  785).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPBABZER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  eiurolled  bill  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
Utlee: 

8.  830.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  35,  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  after 
the  expiration  of  the  Korean  conflict  vet- 
•ram'  education  and  training  program  ap- 
proval at  course*  under  the  war  orphans' 
educational  assistance  program  shall  be  by 
State  approving  agencies;  and 

8  J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  favoring  the 
holding  of  the  Olympic  games  In  America  in 
1968.  

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. September  12,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE 


COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By     unanimous    consent,     leave     of 
absence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Hallbck)  ,  on  September 
10.  1963,  and  September  12,  1963.  on 
account  of  ofBcial  business  as  congres- 
sional adviser  to  the  UJS.  mission  at  the 
United  Nations  headquarters.  New  York 
City,  in  connection  with  sessions  of  the 
\JH.  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Outer  Space. 

Mr.  Mailxiard,  indefinitely,  beginning 
September  16.  1963,  on  account  of  ofDcial 
business  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  U.N.  (General  Assembly. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas,  for  30  min- 
utes, today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  an  article. 

Mr.  PxicHAN,  for  15  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarlLS  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Charlss  H.  Wilson,  for  1  hour,  on 
Monday  next,  September  18,  1963. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Comgsessiohai. 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BuRKK  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1191.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
propoeed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  judgment  funds  on  de- 
posit to  the  credit  of  the  Kootenai  Tribe  or 
Band  of  Indiana,  Idaho";  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1192.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  propoeed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  February  26,  1944,  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  631a  et  seq.) ,  for  the  purposes  of  aid- 
ing In  the  administration  of  the  Prlbllof  Is- 
lands, in  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

1193.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  which  thU  Serv- 
ice has  approved  according  the  beneficiaries 
of  such  petitions  first  preference  classifica- 
tion, pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  aa  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

1194.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  NaturaUzation  Service.  TJS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  certain  cases  In  which 
the  authority  was  exercised  In  behalf  of  such 
aliens,  pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  stnd  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BURLESON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration.    House  Resolution  516.     Reso- 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  CTlerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1201.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
James  T.  Maddux;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  736) .  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  2189.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Morris  Aronow  and  other  employees  of  the 
Post  Oflace  Department;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  737) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SENNER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2811.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Vernon  E. 
Llnth;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  738). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4099.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of 
Jesse  Leigh,  Jr.;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  739) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SENNER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4076.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WlUlam 
Radkovlch  Co..  Inc.;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  740) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4759.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
W.  V.  Grimes.  James  A.  Powell,  and  Frank 
Grove;  with  amendment  (Bept.  No.  741 ) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  5289.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Zara  M.  Schrelber;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  742) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  4681.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of 
CWO  James  A.  McQualg;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  743) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  5746.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  H.  Bagby;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  744) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  6181.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Rudolph  Sanderson,  of  Merlden.  Kans.;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  745).  Referred  to 
the  Conunlttee   of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  SHRIVER:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  6468.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
J.  Burke;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
746).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  7088.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Joseph  Dl  Clcclo;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  747 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  pubbc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
HR.  8404.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  rheogonlometer  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
H  R.  8405.  A  blU  to  provide  that  untU  June 
30,  1968,  Congress  shall  be  notified  of  certain 
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propoaad  public  land  actlouA;   to  the  Com- 
mit Ue  on  Intcrlarand  InjuUr  Affairs. 

B7  Un.  UWTJEK : 
Hit.  840e.  A  Mil  to  wtobllah  a  Commlnlon 
on    CongreMtoaal    BaorfianlzaUon,    and    for 
other  purpoMK  to  tbe  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Ux.  liATHIAS. 
HJl.  8407.  A  mn  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  ti^ttimnm  aiMi  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947.  as  aoModadL  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Business  Corporation  Act,  as  amended. 
with  rsspect  to  esrtaln  foreign  corporaUons; 
to  the  Coounltfess  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  ICr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan : 
HJi.  8406.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
education  by  broadsnlng  the  scope  of  the 
Cooperative  lis— arrti  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Bducation  and  Labor 

By  Mr.  RTAH  of  Michigan : 
HJt.    8400.  A    bill    to    proTlde    that    the 
Mackinac  Brtdfl*  shall  be  operated  as  a  free- 
way: to  the  Commlttae  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WALLBAUSXR: 
HJt.  8410.  A  Mil  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
at  Commeroe  tram  approving  plans,  specifi- 
cations, and  astlmataa  for  a  portion  of  Inter- 
sute  Route  78  In  Newark.  Essex  County.  N.J.. 
and  to  prohibit  further  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure of  Fsdsral  funds  in  connection 
therewith  until  a  certain  engineering  study 
has  been  oomplstad;  to  the  Coounittee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BAZN8: 
H.J.  Res.  7M.  Joint   resoluUon    to   provide 
additional  houatng  for   the  elderly:    to   the 
Commlttse  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALX.: 
KJ.  Res.  725.  Joint  resolution    to   provide 
additional  houatng  for  the  elderly:    to   the 
Coounittee  on  i»»"*HTig  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BAKXB: 
HJ.  Res.  738.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  tbm  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  to  tha  Oanmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MUBPHT  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  737.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  13th  day  of 
September  as  Coaamodore  John  Barry  Day; 
to  the  Commlttaa  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BIUJB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  dauae  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  reaoluUona  were  intxoduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FmO: 

HJl.  8411.  A  MU  for  the  relief  of  Lai  Har 
Lam:  to  th«  Oommlttae  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  8412.  A  Mil  for  the  reUef  of  Shu  Wah 
Poon,  Kwong  Hung  Poon.  Kwong  Wal  Poon, 
and  Kwong  Krang  Poon:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Dllnols: 

HJt.  8418.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Sotlrlos 
and  Xugenla  Salapatas:  George  and  Plpina 
Salapstas;  to  tbs  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
al-   

By  Mr.  POWXLL: 

HJl.  8414.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juana 
Kanashlro  da  Dlas,  Mlgxiel  Diss,  and  Anna 
Lulsa  Dlas;  to  tha  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BOOesVXLT: 

HJt.  8415.  A  Mil  for  the  reUef  of  MaJ. 
Keith  K.  Lund:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

■■         ^a^         ■■ 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  September  11,  1963 

The  Senate  met  In  executive  session 
at  12  o'clock  merkllan,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  X.  L.  BaaTLrrr.  a  Sena- 
tor from  th*  Stale  of  Alaska. 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Spirit,  before  each  day's  de- 
liberations, we  bow  at  this  altar  of 
prayer,  because  in  our  hearts  we  know 
that  the  destiny  of  this  Nation  is  In- 
separably bound  up  with  loyalty  to  Its 
national  heritage.  That  heritage  Is 
rooted  in  Thee.  All  our  beRlnnlngs  pro- 
claim that  creed.  Apart  from  faith  in 
spiritual  verities,  America  has  no  mean- 
ing relevant  to  today's  world  situation. 

Stab  our  spirits  broad  awake  to  a  com- 
pelling realization  that  the  greatest  spir- 
itual task  that  confronts  the  lawmaking 
bodies  of  the  land  Is  in  Interpreting  for 
these  times  In  which  we  are  called  to 
serve  the  awesome  meaning  of  the  motto, 
inscribed  on  the  money  which  crosses  our 
counters  of  trade,  "In  God  We  Trust," 
and  In  applying  that  stupendous  trust 
to  our  national  and  international  life. 

So  make  our  hearts  strong  whatever 
the  future  may  hold.  We  ask  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ.     Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

us   Senats. 

PSBSIDBNT     PSO    TBMPOSK. 

Washington,    DC  .    September    11,    1963. 
To  the  Senate 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon  E.  L  Bastlstt,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alaska,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Cakl    Hatdzn, 
President  pro  tempore 

Mr.  BARTLETT  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  MANsniLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
September  10,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1576)  to 
provide  assistance  in  combating  mental 
retardation  through  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  research  centers  and  grants  for 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
assistance  in  improving  mental  health 
through  grants  for  construction  and  Ini- 
tial staffing  of  community  mental  health 
centers,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments,  in  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate;  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill,  asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Hairis,  Mr. 


RoBKiiTfl  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Rhodes  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  O'BKixif  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bennett  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Schknck,  Mr.  Nklsen, 
and  Mr.  BaoTZMAif  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  House: 

H  R  5633  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  14.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
appointment,  promotion,  separation,  and  re- 
tirement of  oIBoers  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and 

H  R.  6013  An  act  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  regulations  for  preventing 
collisions  at  sea. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
tlie  Hoiise  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5781)  to  amend  the  act  of  August  1, 
1939,  to  provide  that  professional  nurses 
shall  be  registered  as  staff  oflBcers  in  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore: 

8.  330.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  36.  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  after  the 
expiration  of  the  Korean  conflict  veterans' 
education  and  training  program  approval  of 
courses  under  the  war  orphan's  educational 
assistance  program  shall  be  by  State  approv- 
ing agencies:   and 

S  J.  Res.  73  Joint  resolution  favoring  the 
holding  of  the  Olympic  games  In  America  In 
1968 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
LEGISLATIVE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Senate  Is  in  execu- 
tive session.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  as  in  legislative  session,  there  now 
be  a  morning  hour,  and  that  statements 
In  that  connection  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Senate  not 
authorize  any  committee  to  meet  today 
while  the  Senate  is  In  session,  unless  I 
am  first  notified. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  state  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEJ^  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Johnston]  has  requested  that  no 
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committee  be  authorized  to  meet  today 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session,  without 
him  being  first  notified. 

Mr.  A4ANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  dlsUn- 
-zuished  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
who  has  already  graciously  allowed  one 
committee  to  meet:  but  I  hope  he  will 
reconsider,  and  will  not  make  that  re- 
quest at  this  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  asked  that  I  first 
be  notified,  so  that  I  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  exercise  the  privilege  of 
objecting. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  U  the  Senator 
from  South  CaroUna  wiU  reconsider  his 
request,  I  assure  him  no  further  requests 
of  that  sort  will  be  made  without  first 
notifying  him. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  all  I 
requested. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  will  take  my  word 
for  it.  and  wUl  not  act  to  set  a  precedent 
of  this  kind,  I  shall  appreciate  his 
courtesy.  I  assure  him  that  he  will  first 
be  notified. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  always 
found  that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  carried  out  his  word. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  withdraw  his  request? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  I  withdraw  it. 
with  the  understanding  that  the  major- 
ity leader  has  sUted  that  he  will  notify 
me  before  requesting  that  any  committee 
be  permitted  to  meet  while  the  Senate 
IS  in  session. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  nomination.*-  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  ACTENG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  s\mdry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  clerk  will  state  the  ncKninatlons 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  LEGIS- 
LATIVE BUSINESS 

Pursuant  to  the  order,  previously 
entered,  for  the  transaction  of  morning - 
hour  legislative  business  subject  to  a 
3-minute  limitation. 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  urmnlmous  consent  that  these  xxHn- 
inations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomlna- 
tloris  will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
RzposT    ON    Bivnw    or    Voluntakt    Agree- 
ments  AND   PrOGRAICS 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  review 
of  voluntary  agreements  and  programs,  as 
of  August  9,  1963  (with  an  accompanying 
rvport):  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

bstasushicent  of  assateague  island 
National  Seashore 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  As- 
aataagUA  Island  National  Seashore  in  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
Administeation  of  Paisn-or  Islands,  Alaska 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Act  of  February  26. 
1944.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  631a  et  seq.) 
for  the  purpoees  of  aiding  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Prlbllof  Islands,  in  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
DuPoanriON  of  Judgment  Funds  on  DEPOsrr 
TO  CasiUT  OF  Kootenai  Teibb,  Idaho 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legialatkn  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
judgment  fvmds  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of 
the  Kootenai  Tribe  or  Band  of  Indians,  Idaho 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Abmusion  Into  the  Untteo  States  or 
Cketain  Defxctoe  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Tempoeaet  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  NaturallsaUon  Service,  I>epartment 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admlaston  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aUsns  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Oonunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CLABSmCATION   OF  STATUS   OF  CERTAIN    ALIENS 

roa  First  Preference 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
leports  on  the  classlflcatlon  of  status  of 
certain  aliens  for  first  preference  under  the 
quota  (with  aooompanylng  papers):  to  the 
CoBunlttae  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1952.  A  bill  to  extend  and  bro«iden  the 
authority  to  insure  mortgages  under  sec- 
tions 809  and  810  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (Rept.  No.  487). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  68.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  additional  copies  of  the  hearings  on 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  (Rept.  No.  489) ; 
H.  Con.  Res.  203.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  document 
and  additional  copies  of  the  study  entitled 
"The  Federal  Government  and  Education" 
(Rept.  No.  492); 

H.  Con.  Res.  212.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  selected  CEcerpts 
relating  to  the  1963-64  national  college  de- 
bate topic,  complied  by  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, as  a  House  document,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  493) ; 

S.  Res.  182.  Resolution  providing  additional 
funds  for  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare; 

S.  Res.  190.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  and  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  coounittee  print  entitled 
"The  Ambassador  and  the  Problem  of  Co- 
ordination"   (Rept.  No.  490);    and 

S.  Res.  193.  Resolution  to  print  additional 
copies  of  certain  hearings  entitled  "Castro 
Network  in  the  United  States"  (Rept.  No. 
491). 

REIMBURSEMENT  OF  EXTRA  EX- 
PENSES DUE  TO  ALLOCATION  OF 
VESSEL  CONSTRUCTION  CON- 
TRACTS— REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—MINORITY  VIEWS  (8.  REPT. 
NO.  486) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  report 
favorably,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(H.R.  82)  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1938,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  reimbursement  of  certain  vessel  con- 
struction expenses,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon,  together  with  the  minority 
views  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Thurmond]  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  fMr.  Lauschi].  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  be  printed, 
together  with  the  minority  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICpi  (Mr. 
Nelson  in  the  chair) .  The  report  will  be 
received  and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on 
the  calendar;  and,  without  objection,  the 
report  will  be  printed,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 


MILDRED  F.  STEOALL 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  <m  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  194)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Mil- 
dred F.  Stegall,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  U  authorlaed  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Mildred  F.  StegaU,  widow  of  Glynn  D.  Stegall, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at 
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the  time  <rf  hte  dMth,  mM  »nm  to  !>•  con- 
•id«r«l  UMsluilv*  o<  Iun«m  upenMS  and  all 
other  allowanew. 


UNA  M.  Huaajy  sharp  jackson. 

LOUISE    HX3SKKY    McNEER.    AND 

TILLIIAN  R.  HU8KSY 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnistra- 
tioo.  reported  ao  originei  reaolutlon  (8. 
Res.'  195)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Una  M. 
Huskey  Slwrp  Jeckson.  Louise  Huskey 
McNeer,  and  TUinan  B.  Huskey.  which 
was  placed  oo  the  calendar,  as  follows : 

RewolvMi.  Tbat  tlM  Secretary  of  th«  8en- 
aU  Uenby  la  awtborlaed  and  <Ur«ctcCl  to  pay. 
from  tb*  oaaMXDtimX  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
X7xM  IC  Hiwfeey  eUurp  Jackaon  aiid  Louiae 
Huskey  IfcMMT.  daughters,  and  TlUman  B. 
Huakey,  Jr,.  son  ot  TUlman  B.  Huskey,  an 
MBployM  of  tbe  SanaU  at  the  time  of  hU 
death,  a  sum  to  each  aqual  to  four  montha' 
compwMatloa  at  the  rate  he  was  rwselvlng 
l,j  ii^w  at  tba  Uma  of  his  death,  said  sum 
to  be  oonaldarad  Inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  otJher  allowances. 


UNA  M.  HUHKEY    SHARP  JACKSON. 

LOUISE     HUSKEY    McNEER.     AND 

TILLMAN  B.  HUSKEY 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
<S.  Res.  195)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Una  M. 
Huskey  Sharp  Jackson.  Louise  Huskey 
McNeer.  and  Tillman  B.  Huskey.  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  •  >otnt  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   XXATIMa    (for    himself   and 
Ifr.  JATRB)  : 
S.  2137.  A    bUl   for    tha    relief    of    Mellha 
Caylloglu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 

(Sea  tlM  lenarks  of  Mr.  Kxattno  when  ne 
introduced  «lM  •bora  WU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  wparato  haarttng.) 

By  Ifr.  BABTLKTT: 

8. 91S8.  A  Mn  to  proTlde  that  certain 
limitations  ahall  not  apply  to  certain  land 
patented  to  tba  State  of  Alaska  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  University  of  Alaska;  to 
the  Coramlttaa  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  tlia  naMrks  ot  Mr.  BAarLrrr  when  he 
introdtwad  tba  abova  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  BspanUe  haartlng.) 
By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

8.  2138.  A  MU  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  JnflfT-""*  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Kootenai  Tribe  or  Band  of  In- 
dians, Idaho:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Imrular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarfea  of  Mr.  CnTntrH  when  he 
Introducad  tiM  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separata  bawling.) 
By  Mr.  0<H>0: 

S  3140.  A  Mil  for  the   relief  of   Henry   C 
OkuUca;  to  ttoa  Committee  on  tiu  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  8PARKMAN : 

SJ.  Res.  lis.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
additional  housing  for  the  elderly;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 


RESOLUTIONS 
MIU3&ED  F.  STEGALL 

Mr.  JORDAM  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committae  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  1»4)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Mil- 
dred F.  BtetaO,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  Qie  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  JoaoAN  of 
North  CaraUna,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  committees.") 


MELIHA  CAYLIOGLU 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  Mr.  President,  In  be- 
half of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrs]  and  myself.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  pri- 
vate Immigration  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Miss  Meliha  Caylloglu. 

Miss  Caylloglu  is  a  Turkish  citizen. 
She  has  a  son  by  a  former  marriage  who 
is  an  American  citizen  by  reason  of  his 
birth  in  New  York.  Miss  Caylloglu.  who 
last  entered  this  country  on  a  visitor's 
visa,  has  been  found  deportable  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
on  the  ground  of  a  technical  violation  of 
her  visitor's  status.  We  are  advised 
there  Is  no  way  under  existing  law  by 
which  she  could  adjust  her  status  to 
permanent  residence  here.  If  she  is  re- 
quired to  leave  the  country  and  return  to 
her  native  Turkey,  her  son,  who  would 
naturally  accompany  her,  would  become 
liable  to  military  service  there  before 
reaching  age  21  and.  as  a  consequence  of 
our  own  laws,  probably  lose  his  American 
citizenship. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  and  I  are 
partlctilarly  anxious  to  avoid,  if  at  all 
possible,  a  situation  In  which  a  native- 
born  American  citizen.  Miss  Caylioglus 
son,  may  lose  his  citizenship  through 
absolutely  no  fault  of  his  own.  For  this 
reason.  Mr.  President,  we  are  Introducing 
this  Wll  today  In  behalf  of  the  mother  so 
that  the  e<iulties  of  the  case  may  be  fully 
explored  and  the  question  of  relief  given 
careful  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  2137)  for  the  relief  of 
Mellha  Caylloglu.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Keating  i  for  himself  and  Mr.  Javits*. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALASKA  LANDS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  that  certain  limitations  shall 
not  apply  to  certain  land  patented  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  University  of  Alaska. 

The  act  of  January  21,  1929,  authorized 
the  then  Territory'  of  Alaska  to  select 
100.000  acres  of  land  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  agricultural  college  and 
school  of  mines.  The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  patented  to  the  University 
of  Alaska  approximately  150  acres  under 
the  act.  These  lands  were  believed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  be 


nonmlneral  and  unoccupied.  As  it 
turned  out,  however,  the  lands  contained 
iron  ore  deposits  and  were  within  mining 
claims  of  the  Klukwan  Iron  Ore  Corp. 
The  Interior  Department  determined 
the  patent  held  by  the  University  of 
Alaska  to  be  valid  as  transfer  of  the 
lands  to  the  university  had  been  without 
fraud  and  the  United  States  waa  not  ad- 
versely affected. 

The  Klukwan  Iron  Ore  Corp.  filed  a 
suit  In  the  State  supreme  court  at  Ju- 
neau. Alaska,  to  quiet  Its  claim  to  the 
lands  in  question.  Then,  both  the  uni- 
versity and  Klukwan  decided  to  settle 
the  matter  out  of  court  since  both  were 
faced  with  the  expense  of  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings and  each  stood  to  lose  all  Inter- 
est in  the  land.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, settling  out  of  court  Involves  an 
agreement  of  a  type  prohibited  by  the  act 
granting  the  land  to  the  university. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  present  today 
would  allow  the  proposed  agreement  to 
take  place,  thus  settling  the  land  dis- 
pute amicably  and  doing  so  within  the 
intent  of  the  referenced  act,  that  is. 
leasing  of  land  under  the  grant  for  the 
benefit  of  the  University  of  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPTCER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2138)  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain limitations  shall  not  apply  to  cer- 
tain land  patented  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  University 
of  Alaska,  introduced  by  Mr.  BAHTurrr, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  In.sular  Affairs. 
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DISPOSITION  OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
ON  DEPOSIT  TO  THE  CREDIT  OF 
KOOTENAI  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS. 
IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  judg- 
ment fvmds  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of 
the  Kootenai  Tribe  or  Band  of  Indians. 
Idaho. 

The  judgment  moneys  referred  to  In 
this  bill  are  contained  in  Docket  No,  154 
in  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  which 
arose  out  of  a  claim  based  upon  the 
value  of  the  lands  in  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana that  were  taken  by  the  United 
States  under  the  treaty  of  July  16.  1855, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Boimers  Ferry 
Kootenai  Band.  The  Bonners  Ferry 
Band  was  not  a  party  to.  or  represented 
in,  the  treaty  of  1855.  The  Indian 
Claims  Commission  found  that  the  Bon- 
ners Ferry  Kootenai  were  entitled  to  the 
value  of  approximately  1.180,000  acres  of 
land  in  northwest  Idaho  and  northwest 
Montana,  and  determined  as  of  March 
8.  1859.  the  date  of  the  actual  Uking  of 
the  lands. 

On  March  24,  1960.  the  parties  In  the 
case  filed  a  Joint  motion  for  entry  of  a 
final  Judgment  based  upon  a  stipulated 
setUement  of  $425,000.  The  motion  was 
granted.  From  this  award,  the  attor- 
neys representing  the  tribe  were  allowed 
fees  and  expenses  in  the  total  sum  of 
$65,345.85.  leaving  a  baJanee  of  $359.- 
644  15  which  is  presently  on  deposit  in 
the  US    Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 


Kootenai  Tribe  or  Band  of  Indians  and 
bears  interest  at  4  percent  per  annum. 
The  principal  and  Interest  as  of  July  29, 
1963.  amounted  to  $379,898.46. 

The  so-called  Kootenai  Tribe  was 
never  a  single  political  entity.  The 
Kootenai  Indians  were  divided  Into  two 
cultural  branches — the  Upper  Kootenai, 
composed  of  the  eastern  bands  which 
were  similar  in  culture  to  the  Plains  In- 
dians, tmd  the  Lower  Kootenai,  which 
were  more  sedentary  because  their  loca- 
tion to  the  north  and  west  provided  less 
contact  with  the  Plains  groups. 

The  judgment  was  in  favor  of  the 
Kootenai  Tribe  or  Band  of  the  State  of 
Idaho.  The  Bonners  Ferry  Kootenai  are 
the  successors  in  interest  of  this  group 
and  we  believe  the  judgment  funds 
should  be  made  available  to  them,  for  use 
under  the  rules  that  apply  to  tribal  funds 
generally.  The  money  represents  an  as- 
set derived  from  a  disposition  of  tribal 
land,  and  should  appropriately  be  con- 
trolled as  if  it  had  been  paid  to  the 
Kootenai  when  their  lands  were  taken. 

The  tribe  has  indicated  it  favors  em- 
ployment of  the  judgment  fund  for  the 
socio-economic  Improvement  of  tribal 
members  through  a  family-plan  program 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  proposed 
legislation  will  permit  the  Kootenai,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to 
decide  precisely  how  they  will  program 
their  judgment  funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2139)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  judgment  funds  on  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  the  Kootenai  Tribe  or 
Band  of  Indians.  Idaho,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Church,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
it5  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepreseJitatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  un- 
expended balance  of  funds  on  deposit  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  to  the  credit 
of  the  Kootenai  Tribe  or  Band  of  Indians  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  that  were  appropriated 
by  the  Act  of  September  8.  I960  (74  8Ut. 
830 ) .  to  pay  a  Judgment  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  in  docket  154,  and  the  Interest 
thereon,  may  be  advanced  or  expended  for 
any  purpose  tliat  Is  authorized  by  the  tribal 
governing  body  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Any  part  of  such  funds 
iliat  may  be  distributed  per  capita  to  the 
iiienibers  of  the  tribe  shall  not  be  subject  to 
tlie   Federal   or  State  Income  tax. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— AMENDMENT 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
nnt  an  amendment  to  S.  1276.  which 
it.self  propKJses  to  amend  the  Foreign 
A.s.si.stance  Act  of  1961.  My  amendment 
i-5  identical  to  the  Fascell-Rogers 
amendment  to  H.R.  7885,  which  has 
pa.ssed  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Its  purpose  is  to  prohibit  assistance 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  any 
country  which  does  not.  within  60  days 


after  the  passage  of  the  1963  act,  take 
steps  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  imder 
its  registry  from  transporting  to  Cuba 
first,  materiel  of  war;  second,  items  of 
econ<Hnlc  assistance;  and  third,  any 
other  equipment,  materials,  or  commod- 
ities. The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would,  I  am  convinced,  greatly  strength- 
en the  existing  laws  proscribing  as- 
sistance to  countries  which  provide 
transportation  of  commodities  to  Cuba. 
This  amendment  would  make  it  man- 
datory that  military  assistance,  as  well 
as  economic  assistance,  be  denied  to 
countries  which  permit  their  ships  or 
planes  to  carry  items  of  economic  assist- 
ance to  Cuba.  Unthinkable  though  It 
may  be.  such  countries  are,  under  exist- 
ing law,  allowed  to  receive  military  as- 
sistance from  us.  As  an  example  of  the 
effect  of  the  amendment,  free-world 
countries  whose  tankers  carry  Soviet- 
bloc  crude  oil  to  Cuba  would  be  denied 
the  military  aid  which  they  now  are  per- 
mitted to  receive. 

This  amendment  would  also  broaden 
the  coverage  of  the  law  so  as  to  prohibit 
aid  to  countries  whose  ships  are  now 
transporting  commodities  from  Cuba. 
The  existing  law  covers  only  shipments 
to  Cuba. 

Finally,   my    amendment   would   pro- 
hibit   assistance    in    cases    where    the 
transportation  of  commodities  to  Cuba 
is  by  means  of  aircraft.     The  present 
law  relates  only  to  carriage  by  sea  vessel. 
While  the  present  law  prohibits  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  countries  which  per- 
mit ships  of  their  registry  to  transport 
items  of  economic  assistance  to  Cuba, 
countries  receiving  only  military  assist- 
ance which  permit  their  ships  to  carry 
items  of  economic   assistance   to  Cuba 
are    not    denied    such    assistance.     My 
amendment   would    plug   this   loophole, 
and  would  prohibit  assistance  to  a  coun- 
try when  ships  of  its  registry  carry,  first. 
items   of   economic   assistance;    second, 
any  other  equipment,  materials,  or  com- 
modities to  Cuba;  or.  third.  Battle  Act 
commodities.    The  experience  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1963,  indicates  that  the  following 
military  aid  program  recipients  would  be 
affected  by  this  tightened  legislation  if 
they  have  not  taken  or  do  not  take  the 
appropriate  steps  contemplated  by  the 
amendment:     Great    Britain.    Lebanon. 
Italy.  Norway,  Denmark,  and  West  Ger- 
many.    It  does  not  appear  that  Danish 
ships  or  West  German  ships  are  now 
involved  in  the  Cuban  trade.    West  Ger- 
many has  taken  legal  action  to  prevent 
this. 

While  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
free  world  country  has  itself  furnished 
any  Battle  Act  commodities  or  "items  of 
economic  assistance"  to  Cuba,  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1963,  some  free  world  tankers 
have  carried  Soviet  bloc  crude  oil  to 
Cuba.  Since  crude  oil  has  not  been 
placed  on  the  Battle  Act  list  of  embar- 
goed commodities,  military  assistance  is 
not  prohibited  to  the  countries  which 
permit  ships  of  their  registry  to  trans- 
port this  bloc  crude  oil.  My  amendment 
would  correct  this  situation  and  would 
prohibit  all  assistance  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  countries 
which  do  not  take  appropriate  steps  to 
prevent  ships  under  their  registry  from 
carrying  commodities  of  any  nature  to  or 


from  Cuba.  Thus,  this  amendment 
would  be  an  important  step  in  imposing 
the  burden  of  crude  oil  and  other  pe- 
troleum delivery  on  already  burdened 
Soviet  bloc  transport  capability. 

My  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  be 
permanent,  since  the  proposed  statutory 
language  would  be  an  amendment  to  the 
legislation,  and  would  become  a  part  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
rather  than  a  limitation  imposed  each 
year  in  the  annual  appropriation  bill. 

Unfortunately,  trade  with  Cuba 
through  free-world  ships  has  continued 
on  a  very  large  scale,  although  some  steps 
have  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  iso- 
lating Cuba  from  the  economic  life  of 
the  free  world.  Such  steps  include  a 
ban  on  transportation  of  U.S. -financed 
goods  by  ships  which  have  been  to  Cuba ; 
an  embargo  on  U.S.  trade  with  Cuba; 
and  steps  to  freeze  Cuban  assets  in  this 
country. 

Notwithstanding  all  efforts,  however, 
it  appears  that  free-world  shipping  to 
Cuba  has  been  increasing  steadily 
throughout  1963.  Since  the  beginning 
of  this  year  through  August  9,  numerous 
free -world  nations  have  allowed  ships 
under  their  registry  to  carry  Soviet-bloc 
goods  to  Cuba.  Leaders  in  this  shipping 
to  Cuba  have  been  as  follows:  Britain. 
80  trips;  Greece.  63  trips;  Lebanon,  31 
trips;  Norway.  10  trips;  and  Italy,  10 
trips.  Preliminary  estimates  show  that 
these  five  countries  have  been  the  recipi- 
ents of  approximately  $480  million  in 
military  and  economic  assistance  for  fis- 
cal year  1963,  alone.  By  continuing  to 
ship  to  Cuba,  thus  assisting  in  prolong- 
ing Red  domination  of  that  island,  they 
have  acted  against  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States.  They  should  now  be 
compelled  to  make  their  choice. 

I  am  hopeful  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  Its  adoption  will  be  a  major 
step  in  the  direction  of  a  ban  on  trade 
with  Cuba  by  free-world  nations.  It  will 
hasten  the  elimination  frwn  our  door- 
step of  the  grim  specter  of  communism. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations:  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  8.  between  lines  17  and  18.  Insert 
the  following: 

•Sec.  S02.  Section  620(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  .\ct  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  prohibitions  against  furnishing  as- 
sistance to  Cuba,  is  amended  as  follows: 
'■(a)  Insert  "(1)'  Immediately  after  '(aT. 
•(b)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

■••(2)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made 
available  under  this  Act  (except  under  sec- 
tion 214)  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance 
to  any  country  which  has  faUed  to  take  ap- 
propriate steps,  not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1&63— 

•'  '(A)  to  prevent  shlpe  or  aircraft  under  iu 
registry  from  transporting  to  Cuba  (other 
than  to  United  States  Installations  la 
Cuba ) — 

•••(i)    any  items  of  economic  assistance, 
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••  (\X)  any  lUna  whicb  are.  for  the  pur- 
po«ea  of  tlUa  X  of  th«  Mutual  Def  eoM  Avlat- 
anc«  Control  M£X  at  19fll.  as  amended,  arms. 
ammunition  an4  tmplemenU  of  war,  atomic 
•nersy  maXmtaM.  petroleum,  transportation 
materlaU  oC  ■«nt««ie  Talua.  or  ItMne  o€  pri- 
mary itritnln  rtgnlflcano*  used  In  the  pro- 
duction at  anaa,  ammunition,  and  Imple- 
menu  of  war.  or 

"  '(111)  any  Oder  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodltlee. 

*"(B)  to  prevent  ahlpa  or  aircraft  under 
It*  re«latry  fMrn  tranaportlng  any  equipment, 
materlale,  or  eoaunodlUea  from  Cuba  (other 
than  from  UnMad  Stataa  1  natal latlona  In 
Cuba)  so  loiv  ■•  Cuba  la  governed  by  the 
CaaUo  regUSf*.'  " 


HATE  PROPAOANDA  SHOULD  BE 
CAUSK  FOR  AID  SUSPENSION— 
AMENIMIENT  TO  FOREIGN  AID 
BILL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the  for- 
eign aid  blU.  H  Jl.  7885.  as  recently  passed 
by  the  Houae  of  Representatives,  includes 
the  following  language : 

(1)  No  ■■eietanne  ahall  be  provided  under 
thla  or  any  otJter  Act.  and  no  salea  ahall  be 
made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Aaatetance  Act  of  1954.  to  any 
country  which  the  Prealdent  determines  la 
engaging  la  or  preparing  for  aggressive  mili- 
tary affcMTta  dhreeted  against — 

(1)  the  United  SUtes. 

(2)  any  eountry  receiving  assistance  under 
thla  or  any  ottker  Act.  or 

(3)  any  eouatry  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  AsalsUnce  Act  of  19M. 

until  the  Prealdent  determines  that  such 
military  efforta  or  preparations  have  ceased 
and  he  reporti  to  the  Congress  that  he  has 
received  aeeurmnee  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  military  egmli  or  preparations  will  not 
be  renewed.  Tlile  restriction  may  not  be 
waived  pursuant  to  any  authority  contained 
In  this  Act. 

This  langtjage  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  and  I  originally  introduced  as 
a  sense^of-OongresB  resolution  last  year. 
to  oppose  aid  to  nations  diverting  their 
own  eoonomlc  resources  for  the  purchase 
of  Soviet  mllttary  equipment  for  use  or 
threats  against  neighboring  countries. 
That  Inngiiagr  is  in  the  bill  today.  It  is 
also  similar  to  the  mandatory  language 
of  the  amendment  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DoooLAS]  and  I  submitted 
earlier  this  year,  cosponsored  by  a  num- 
ber of  Senators,  to  stop  aid  to  nations 
tliat  spend  their  own  meager  resources  in 
military  or  propaganda  efTorts. 

The  main  way  in  which  the  House  Ian  - 
guage  differs  from  the  intent  of  our  lan- 
guage, is  in  the  omission  of  the  word 
propaganda.  It  refers  only  to  military 
efforts  or  preparations,  without  asking 
any  kind  of  eonslderation  of  propaganda 
offensives,  whldi  may  require  Just  as 
great  a  dfrenlon  of  funds  as  military 
preparation  and  maneuvers. 

In  fact.  lir.  President,  in  my  view, 
spending  by  the  underdeveloped  nations 
on  propaganda  Is  Just  as  inimical  to  the 
Interests  of  peace  as  spending  on  actual 
weapons.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that 
efforts  to  poison  the  minds  of  men.  wo- 
men, and  children  and  to  teach  national 
hatreds  may  be  more  dangerous  in  the 
long  run,  and  more  conducive  to  hos- 
tilities. 


Mr.  President,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  present  propaganda  outlay  of  certain 
nations,  which  also  receive  UjS.  aid 
Is  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  their 
budgets  and  is  completely  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  any 
other  nations  which  honestly  seek  to 
live  in  peace.  Nothing  militates  more 
strongly  against  the  possibilities  of  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  outstanding 
issues  t>oth  in  the  Middle  East  and  else- 
where than  continued  hate  propaganda 
that  streams  forth  from  such  programs 
as  the  Voice  of  the  Arabs. 

The  U.S.  Government  informs  me  that 
within  the  last  8  months  there  has  been 
evidence  of  stepped-up  United  Arab  Re- 
public propaganda  efforts  against  Israel 
in  a  numbier  of  different  media. 

Egyptian  papers  have  revealed  plans 
for  a  television  relay  station  in  Gaza, 
where  it  would  obviously  be  designed  to 
reach  Israel  and  other  Arab  states  with 
new  force  and  clarity.  In  April,  Nassers 
government  initiated  a  weekly  news- 
paper, purported  to  speak  for  Palestinian 
Arabs.  Called  Palestine  News,  it  is  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Arab  world  and 
presumably  also  smuggled  into  Israel.  In 
July,  the  Palestine  radio,  another  new 
tnaismission  coming  from  Gaza,  also 
went  on  the  air,  with  assistance  from 
the  Eg3n3tian  Government,  and  with 
Hebrew  as  well  as  Arabic  language  pro- 
grams to  publicize  Nasser's  views  on  the 
so-called  Palestine  problem  throughout 
the  area. 

These  new  efforts  are  in  addition  to 
the  longstanding  Voice  of  the  Arabs 
programs  for  Palestine  refugees — nearly 
20  hours  a  week — and  Radio  Cairo 
broadcasts  in  Hebrew  and  Palestinian 
Arabic — over  30  hours  weekly — as  well  as 
Egyptisui  television  programs  partially 
viewable  in  Israel  now. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that 
all  these  new  or  old  propaganda  efforts 
on  Nasser's  part  will  lead  to  an  acceptable 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East  or  will  In 
any  way  reduce  tensions.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. In  fact.  Nasser's  solution  of  the 
Palestine  problem  seems  to  consist  en- 
tirely of  "exterminating  Israel"  Just 
last  month,  he  further  indicated  that 
the  present  strength  of  the  Egyptian 
economy  made  possible  the  expenditure 
of  nearly  12  percent  of  Fg>pt's  budsrt  on 
military  ventures 

Nasser  is  undoubt^-dly  the  main  offend- 
er in  the  exploitation  of  hate  propa- 
ganda, but  he  Is  by  no  means  the  only 
one.  It  is  time  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  express  them.s«'lves  on 
this  matter,  and  for  that  reason  I  Intro- 
duce for  myself  and  Senators  Douglas. 
Scott.  Phoxmihe,  and  Kuchel.  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  an  amendment 
which  would  Include  intensive  hate  prop- 
aganda by  a  foreign  government  as  well 
as  military  efforts  as  cause  for  suspen- 
sion of  aid. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  a  report  on  the  latest 
efforts  of  President  Nasser  in  his  prop- 
aganda program  and  the  text  of  the  pro- 
posed Keating -Douglas  amendment,  I 
ask  that  this  amendment  lie  on  the  desk 
for  1  week  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 


appropriately  referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  and  report  will 
be  printed  in  the  Recoed,  and  the 
amendment  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  18.  line  25.  following  "military" 
Insert  "or  propaganda". 

On  page  19.  line  7,  foUowlng  "military  ' 
Insert  "or  propaganda". 

On  page  19,  line  10.  following  ■military  ' 
Insert    "or  propaganda  ". 

The  report  presented  by  Mr.  Ksating 
IS  as  follows: 

ECTFTIAN  PaOPAGANDA  Duectb)  To  Iskael 
Overt  Egyptian  propaganda  designed  spe- 
cifically for  Israel  Is  limited  to  radio  broad- 
rasU  beamed  to  Israel  by  Radio  Cairo. 
These  are  (a)  Hebrew  broAdcasts,  24  S  hours 
weekly;  and  (b)  colloquial  (Palestine  dia- 
lect)   Arabic.  7  hours  weekly. 

Israel  Jewish  and  Arab  audiences  are  also 
exposed  to  other  Egyptian  radio  broadcasts. 
C.ilro's  Voice  of  the  Arabs  Includes  a  special 
beamed  program  for  Palestine  refugees  (and 
Arabs  In  "Palestine")  designated  the  "Pales- 
tine Radio":  weekly  transwvlsslons  total  19 
hours  and  50  minutes.  Radio  Cairo  also 
broadcaau  a  "European  program,"  a  medium 
wave  program  of  music  and  news  broadcasts, 
almost  100  hours  weekly  In  English.  French, 
Italian.  Greek,  and  German.  Although  thla 
program  Is  Intended  pnniarlly  for  foreign 
residents  In  Egypt.  It  Is  widely  heard 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  area.  Includ- 
ing Israel. 

Television  programs  originating  In  Cairo 
are  widely  viewed  in  Israel,  which  has  no  TV 
station  but  reportedly  has  10.000  TV  sets. 
Through  favorable  atmospheric  conditions, 
signals  from  TV-relay  stations  at  Suez  and 
LsmnlUa  can  be  picked  up  In  both  Israel 
and  Jordan  The  composition  of  the  Israel 
TV  audience  Is  not  known  but  presumably 
Includes  both  Jews  and  Arabs.  Plans  for  an 
additional  TV-relay  station  In  Gaza  (for 
direct  transmissions  to  Israel)  have  been  re- 
ported  by   the  Egyptian  press. 

Egypt's  Minister  of  Culture  and  National 
Guldcince,  Dr  Hatem.  claimed  In  a  recent  In- 
terview with  al-Giimhurla  (Cairo,  August 
10.  1963)  that  Egyptian  films  are  being  ex- 
hibited In  Israel  Presumably,  any  such 
films  shown  to  Arab  audiences  In  Israel  have 
been  closely  censored  by  Israeli  authorities. 
Egyptian  sponsored  media  In  Gaza  will 
eventually  reach  I.srael  In  addition  to  the 
planned  TV-relay  .station,  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment has  made  a  direct  Investment  of 
about  ass  000  to  found  a  weekly  newspaper 
as  the  voice  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs  Named 
Akhbar  nustln  (Palestine  News),  the  news- 
paper began  appearing  In  April  1963.  Cop- 
lea  are  distributed  throvighout  the  Arab 
world  and  presumably,  are  being  smuggled 
into  Israel  for  Arab  readers  there.  At  Gaza 
the  newly  completed  "Palestine  Radio"  (no'. 
to  be  confused  with  the  Voire  of  the  Arabs 
program  of  the  same  name)  has  been  heard 
since  early  July  with  t«-st  transmissions. 
This  station,  subsidized  m  part  by  the  Egyp- 
tian GoverniHent.  plans  Hebrew  programs 
to  Israel  in  addition  to  Arabic  (and  other) 
program*  on  ifte  "Palestine  problem." 

Cost  estimates  for  these  programs  are  al- 
miKt  impo^lble  to  develop.  A  rough  esti- 
mate of  dfrect  radio  broadcast  costs,  ba-sed  on 
Egyptian  budget  figures.  Is  abtiut  $7,500  a 
week.  This  does  not  include  capital  Invest- 
ment (the  Palestine  News.  "Palestine  Radio," 
the  planned  Gaza  TV-relay  station,  etc.), 
or  the  coflts  of  Indirect  broadcasts.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Egyptian  Government  operates  an 
extensive  antl-Israel  propaganda  program  by 
means  of  numerous  "cultural  centers"  In 
moet  world  capitals   materials  regularly  fur- 
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nlshed  Egyptian  studenU  abroad,  partldpa^ 
tion  In  Arab  League  Information  procrama. 
•  Voice  of  the  Arabs"  broadcasta  to  African 
countrlee,  etc.  Coat  eatlmatea  for  tbeae  pro- 
Krams  cannot  be  made  from  available  Infor- 
mation. 


HEALTH       PROFESSIONS       EDUCA- 
TIONAL     ASSISTANCE     ACT     OP 
1 963— AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  COTTON  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  12)  to  increase  the  opportu- 
nities for  training  of  physicians,  den- 
tists, and  professional  public  health  per- 
sonnel, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  Septeml)er  11,  1»63,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  330.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  35.  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  after 
the  expiration  of  the  Korean  Conflict  veter- 
ans' education  and  training  program  ap- 
proval of  courses  under  the  war  orphan's 
educational  assistance  program  shall  be  by 
State  approving  agencies;  and 

S  J  Res  73.  Joint  resolution  favoring  the 
holding  of  the  Olympic  Oames  In  America  In 
1968. 

LOOSE   MANAGEMENT   IN  THE  DE- 
FENSE DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Piesident,  today  I  call  attention  to  an- 
other 110  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  that  has  been  thrown  away  as 
the  result  of  loose  management  In  the 
Defense  Department.  This  loss  is  called 
to  our  attention  in  three  different  re- 
ports recently  submitted  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  the  Congress. 

These  letters  are  typical  of  the  almost 
daily  reports  being  submitted  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  calling  our  atten- 
tion to  the  multimillion-dollar  waste  in 
the  procurement  division  of  the  Defense 
Department;  and  the  only  response 
which  we  get  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment Is  that  they  will  try  to  do  better 
next  time. 

The  first  report — No.  B-133226 — calls 
our  attention  to  a  situation  wherein 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  incur 
unnecessary  annual  costs  of  about  $8.2 
million  by  Insisting  upon  the  continu- 
ance of  separate  operations  of  the  tiet- 
terman  Array  and  the  Oakland  Naval 
Hospitals,  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area. 

The  second  report — No.  B-146774 — 
calls  attention  to  a  case  wherein  the 
Government  will  incur  unnecessary  costs 
of  about  $1.1  million  as  the  result  of  the 
Defense  Department's  having  purchased 
radar  altimeters  built  to  operate  in  an 
unauthorized  frequency  band,  and  the 
altimeters  therefore  could  not  be  used 
for  operational  purposes.  This  report 
shows  that  the  procurement  oflQcers  were 
warned  in  advance  that  this  equipment 
would  not  be  acceptable,  but  that  they 
paid  no  attention. 


The  thiid  report^-No.  B-133102 — 
^larvee  that  at  seven  military  installa- 
tions operation  and  maintenance  fimds 
amounting  to  about  $1.1  million  were  il- 
legally spent 

I  call  attention  to  one  damaging  state- 
ment from  the  Comptroller  General's 
report  concerning  the  illegal  expendi- 
tures of  these  f  imds : 

The  circumstances  surrounding  each  vio- 
lation of  law  were  of  such  nature  that  the 
officials  responsible  for  authorizing  the  Ille- 
gal expenditure  of  funds  should  have  known 
that  their  actions  were  highly  questionable. 
If  not  Illegal.  Aside  from  the  violations  of 
law,  the  results  of  the  Improper  actions  by 
the  authorizing  oflBclals  for  all  Intents  and 
pxirpoaea  clrctunvented  or  disregarded  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  processes 
established  by  the  Congress  to  control  and 
limit  the  extent  of  mUltary  construction. 
The  illegally  financed  projecta  Included 
landscaping  and  the  installation  of  storm 
windows,  clotheslines,  redwood  fencing,  and 
central  television  antennas. 

All  three  of  these  reports  are  typical 
examples  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
procurement  officers  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment handle  the  taxpayers'  money, 
and  these  reports  should  l)e  carefully  ex- 
amined by  the  Congress  and  taken  into 
consideration  when  we  act  on  the  De- 
fense Department's  request  for  appro- 
priations. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  three  letters  of  the  Comptroller 
General  accompanying  these  reports  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

COMPTKOLLER    GXNDIAL 

OF   THE    UNmED    STATES, 

Washington,  June  28,  1963. 

8-133236 

To  the  Prestoent  of  the   Senate   aito   the 

Sfbakeb  of  t^e  Hovse  of  Repeesenta- 

nvBs: 
Kncloaed  is  our  report  on  unnecessary 
coata  to  be  Incurred  under  the  military  de- 
partments' proposals  for  continued  opera- 
tion <rf  separate  Army  and  Navy  hoepltals  In 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  California. 

Our  review  dlscloeed  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  will  Incur  unnecessary  annual 
coata  of  tibtmt  $6.2  million  under  a  plan  for 
the  continued  separate  operation  of  Letter- 
man  Army  and  Oakland  Naval  Hospitals  In 
the  San  Pranclaco  Bay  area.  In  addition, 
the  plans  being  considered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  construction  of  sepa- 
rate new  hospitals  at  these  locations  wlU 
result  In  coets  of  about  $10  million  more  than 
neeeeaary  to  provide  adequate  hospital  facili- 
ties for  Joint  service  use.  These  unneces- 
sary expenditures  can  be  avoided  by  con- 
structing a  single  modem  hospital  In  the 
Oakland-Alameda  area  and  an  addition  to 
the  Travis  Air  Force  Hospital,  and  by  ef- 
feetive  Joint  use  of  these  facilities.  Effec- 
tive Joint  use  can  be  achieved  by  improved 
management  of  the  patient  workload 
through  (1)  eliminating  the  unnecessary 
transfers  of  patients  to  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area,  (2)  making  greater  use  of  avail- 
able civilian  hoepltals  for  the  care  of  de- 
pendents, and  (8)  eliminating  the  require- 
ment for  construction  of  facilities  to  care 
for  retired  personnel,  their  dependents,  and 
others,  entitled  to  treatment  only  if  space 
Is  available. 

We  proposed  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  necessary  replacement  of  military  hos- 
pital facilities  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
M«a  be  accomplished  by  a  single  replace- 
ment hospital  of  1.000  beds  and  a  300-bed 
addition  to  the  modern  hospital  at  Travis 


Air  Force  Base  In  Ueu  of  the  services'  pro- 
posals for  replacement  and  separate  opera- 
tion of  the  present  Letterman  and  Oakland 
hospitals.  We  proposed,  also,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  require  the  military  de- 
partments to  provide  more  adequate  data 
on  the  operation  of  mlUtary  hospitals  so  that 
the  real  needs  for  mUltary  hospital  facili- 
ties could  be  more  accvirately  and  consist- 
ently determined. 

In  Its  reply,  the  Department  of  Defense 
stated  that  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  to- 
tal requirements  for  hospital  services  and 
the  best  methods  of  satisfying  them  in  the 
most  economical  manner  was  needed  before 
authorization  for  either  the  Army  or  the 
Navy  project  would  be  requested  from  the 
Congress.  The  Department  of  Defense  also 
agreed  that  bed  spmce  tar  retired  person- 
nel should  not  be  Included  In  computing 
hospital  construction  requirements  and  that 
more  adequate  data  on  the  use  of  hospital 
facilities  should  be  used  In  determining  re- 
quirements. 

Our  discussions  with  the  prlne^>al  medical 
officials  of  the  three  services  disclosed  con- 
siderable reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  medical  officers  to  make  Joint  use 
of  facilities,  either  presently  available  or 
planned  for  construction,  although  each  of 
the  services  expressed  full  confidence  In  the 
quality  of  medical  care  provided  by  the 
other.  Becatise  of  this  attitude,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Is  likely  to  encounter 
the  same  lack  of  cooperative  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Individual  services  toward  the 
more  effective  and  economical  Joint  use  of 
medical  acUvlUes  as  we  disclosed  in  our  re- 
ports on  the  duplication  of  development  ef- 
fort (B-146713  and  B-146714,  May  1963) .  on 
failure  to  standardize  on  certain  common 
items  (B-133177,  October  1961),  and  on  the 
Interservlce  utilization  of  excess  suppUes  of 
various  Items  (B-133313,  May  1960,  and 
B-133336,  November  1960) . 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  possible 
savings,  we  are  recommending  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  take  the  necessary  actions 
to  consolidate  mlUtary  hospital  services  In 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  Into  one  modem 
replacement  hospital  of  1,000  beds  in  the 
Oakland-Alameda  area  and  the  modern  fa- 
culty at  Travis  Hospital  with  an  addition 
of  200  beds.  Further,  we  are  recommend- 
ing that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  require 
the  military  departments  to  Improve  the 
management  of  the  patient  workload  to  ac- 
complish more  effective  Joint  utilisation  of 
existing  hospital  facilities  and  to  assure  real- 
istic planning  of  military  hoq>ltal  construc- 
tion on  the  basis  of  full  Joint  use  of  all 
available  military  hospital  facilities. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

Joseph  Camfbel.!., 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Comptroller  Generai.  of  the 

Untted  States, 
Washington.  August  26. 1963. 
B-146774 

To  the   Prestoent  of  the  Senate   and  the 
Speaker  or  the  House  of  Refresenta- 
tives: 
irnclosed    Is    our    report    on    unnecessary 
costs    incurred    by    the   Department   of    the 
Navy  In  the  procurement  of  radar  altimeters. 
Our  review  disclosed  that  the  Government 
Inciured  unnecessary  costs  of  about  $1,100.- 
000  because  the  AN  APN-120  radar  altimeter 
was  built  to  operate  In  an  unauthorized  fre- 
quency  band   and  the  altimeters  therefore 
could  not  be  used  for  operational  purposes. 
The  Btireau  of  Aeronautics  (now  Bureau  of 
Naval   Weapons) .   the   prociirement   agency 
for  the  Government  In  this  case,  did  not  ob- 
tain approved  frequency  hands  for  the  AH/ 
APN-120  radar  altimeter  prior  to  initiating 
Its    development    despite    written    Instruc- 
tions from  higher  Navy  echelons  requiring 
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that  vucti  ftppcOTAl  tM  obUlned  Inate«d. 
Um  BurwHi  iAflftpl7  Mt  Mtcction  of  the  fre- 
quency iMUMiS  to  tiM  discretion  of  the  manu- 
fmcturcr. 

Wb*n  dcvatapmant  ot  the  altimeter  wm 
well  vindenray.  ttM  Bureau  found  that  it  had 
failed  to  aaeui*  •uUkortead  frequency  bands 
and  attampUd  to  obtain  proper  approval  of 
the  bands  eaiarta rt  by  the  manufacturer 
The  director,  Maval  Communications,  who 
waa  reaponalUa  for  aaslgnloK  frequency 
bands.  InforoMd  tha  Bureau  that  the  fre- 
quency band  for  the  low  altitude  portion 
of  the  altlmator  oould  not  be  used  on  a 
permanent  baala  and  would  have  to  be 
chanc«<t.  Tb*  change  in  frequency  band 
mada  It  nacaaiary  to  completely  redesign 
the  altimeter. 

Deaplta  tta*  fact  that  use  of  the  frequency 
band  waa  not  (ntntad  on  a  permanent  basis, 
the  Bureau  ■  111 i ■art  development  of  the  al- 
timeter to  conttnue  and  even  ordered  produc- 
tion of  addltkiaal  unlta  using  the  unauthor- 
ized band  on  the  basis  that  these  unite 
would  be  needed  to  test  the  aircraft  on  which 
the  altUneten  were  to  be  used  However, 
the  aircraft  manufacturer  considered  It  im- 
practical to  ta«t  the  aircraft  with  this  altim- 
eter since  It  waa  aubatantlally  different 
from  the  lertealiTinrt  altimeter  that  was  ulti- 
mately to  be  uaed.  Therefore  the  altimeters 
with  the  unautliortaed  band  were  of  no  value 
In  evaluating  the  aircraft  Had  the  Bureau 
obtained  approval  of  the  frequency  bands 
prior  to  inltlattng  development  of  the  altim- 
eter, the  entire  unneoeeaary  cost  of  »M0O.- 
000  would  have  been  avoided;  had  further 
work  been  stopped  when  It  was  learned  that 
the  low-altltutfe  band  could  not  be  perma- 
nenUy  used,  half  that  amount  would  have 
been  saved. 

The  NaTy  agreed  that  the  failure  to  obtain 
an  approved  frequency  band  resulted  in  un- 
necessary coat  to  the  Government  and  ad- 
vised us  that  appropriate  action  would  be 
taken  by  the  Hary  to  provide  adequate  con- 
trol to  prevent  recurrence  of  the  situation  de- 
scribed In  this  report.  Specifically,  the  Navy 
stated  that  the  Chief  of  Naval  Bfaterlal 
would  require  that,  prior  to  initiating  pro- 
curement of  electronic  equipment  all  pro- 
curing activities  submit  to  the  Office  of  Naval 
Material  an  approved  radlofrequency  allo- 
cation granted  by  the  Director  Naval  Com- 
munlcaUons.  The  Wavy  also'  advised  that 
the  flndlnga  In  this  case  would  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Individuals  responsible 
making  dedatons  for  the  development  and 
proctirement  at  electronic  equipment 

It  seems  evident  that  the  substantial  un- 
necessary coat  the  Oovernment  incurred  in 
this  case  could  have  been  prevented  if  the 
responsible  Oorernment  employees  had  used 
greater  care  In  m#%<"e  both  the  decision  in- 
volving approral  of  the  altimeter  specifica- 
tions containing  provision  for  the  use  of  an 
unauthorised  frequency  band  and  the  de- 
cision to  continue  production  of  the  unac- 
ceptable altimeter  for  use  in  testing  the  air- 
craft. We  believe  that  this  case  illustrates 
the  need  for  a  greater  sense  of  individual 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  Government 
employees  for  economy  in  Oovernment  oper- 
ations. In  our  opinion,  the  manner  In  which 
that  responatbtllty  was  met  In  this  instance 
should  be  considered  when  making  personnel 
evaluations  and  management  assignments 

Not  only  should  Individual  employees  use 
greater  care  In  making  such  decisions,  but 
in  addition,  affective  controls  should  be  es- 
tablished to  proTlde  assurance  that  author- 
ized frequency  bands  are  obtained  before  a 
contract  is  awarded  for  the  development  of 
electronic  equipment.  Accordingly,  we  are 
recommending  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  evaluate  the 
control  prooadurea  of  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  to  determine  whether  these  procedures 
provide  the  cootrol  necessary  to  prevent  un- 
necessary costs  resulting  from  development 
and  production  of  electronic  equipment  us- 


ing unauthorized  frequency  bands  Also,  *»• 
are  aaklng  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  advise 
lis  of  the  action  taken  with  regard  to  this 
recommendation,  since  we  pUn  to  give  this 
matter  further  con.slderatlon  In  our  continu- 
ing review  of  the  activities  of  the  military 
services. 

Copies  of  this  rep<irt  are  bein*  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Krvny 
the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force 

JCStru     CAMI'Bfl.l. 

Comptroll'-r  General  of  t>  e  I'nitrd  States 

COMPTROLLES    CiENCaAL 

or  THE  U.sirED  States 
Wa-slitngturi.  August  30.  196J 
B    133102 
To    the    Puc-^iDENT    or    rut    Senate    and    tiu 

SPCAKER     or     THE     Hoi  SE     or     REHRtSfNrA- 

tive.s 
Enclosed  is  our  report  on  Illegal  uhe  uf 
operation  and  maintenance  fvinds  for  re- 
habllltAtl>n  and  construction  of  family 
housing  and  con.struction  of  a  related  facility 
of  the  Department  of  Defense 

In  our  review  at  :i2  Arni>  Navy  .\ir  Force 
and  Marine  Corps  installations  we  fount! 
that  at  7  in.staUatlons  -SchllUng  Air  Force 
Base  Kana  ,  Fairchild  Air  Force  Base 
Wash  ,  Robins  -Air  Force  Base,  Oa  .  Chanute 
Air  Force  Base.  Ill  Fort  Riley  Kans  ,  Naval 
Air  Station.  Whldbey  I.--land  Wafih  .  and  Wil- 
liam Beaumont  Army  H  *pltal  Tex  op- 
eration and  maintenance  funds  amounting 
to  about  tl  1  million  were  illegally  spent 
I  1  I  U)  finance  rehabilitatiiin  work  on  Wherry 
housing  iWOO.OOO).  lit  for  supplemental 
work  or  additional  features  on  Capehart 
housing  pri>|ecta  i  tlSO  000  i  .  and  iJi  for  con- 
struction Lif  a  gaa  distribution  system 
(»92,000i  The  Illegal  use  of  operation  and 
maintenance  funds  Involving  Wherry  hous- 
ing violated  section  3678  Revised  Statute.'! 
The  illegal  use  of  funds  involving  Cap^ehart 
housing  ami  the  gas  distribution  .system  vio- 
lated sections  3679.  3678  and  3733  Revi.setl 
Statutes,  and  title  VIII  of  the  .National 
H'Hising   Act     as   amended 

The  circumstances  surroundlni<  eii<h  vio- 
lation of  law  were  of  sucii  nBt\ire  that  the 
oflBclals  responsible  for  authorUlng  the 
Illegal  expenditure  of  funds  should  have 
known  tliat  their  actions  were  highly  ques- 
tionable. If  not  Illegal  .Aside  from  the  viola- 
tions of  law.  the  results  of  tiie  improper  ac- 
tions by  the  authorizing  officials  for  all  In- 
tents and  purpnises  circumvented  or  disre- 
garded military  construction  authorization 
processes  established  by  the  Congress  to  con- 
trol and  limit  the  extent  of  military  con 
structlon  The  illegally  financed  projects  in- 
cluded landscaping  and  tlie  installation  (>! 
storm  windows,  clotlieaJines.  redwtjod  fencing 
and  central  television  aateiuias 

We  have  informed  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  action  must  be  talcen  to  charge  the  cosus 
applicable  to  Wherry  housing  to  the  family 
housing  management  account  and  fo  reim- 
burse the  operations  and  maintenance  appro- 
priations, as  appropriate  In  the  cases  of 
construction  of  additions  and  improvements 
to  Capehart  housing  and  construction  of  a 
g  13  distribution  system  neither  authority 
nor  funds  were  avalhiblr  leg.iUy  for  such 
work  Therefore  as  requi.'ed  by  law  we  are 
Issuing  notices  of  exception  in  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  the  disbursing  officers  for 
the  ainount.8  Illegally  disbursed  Also,  since 
these  disbursements  constitute  violations  of 
section  3679.  Revised  Statutes  tliey  must  be 
reported  by  the  heads  of  the  military  depart- 
ments involved  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  fix  responsibility  and  disclose  the 
dl."»clpllnary  actions  t<iken 

It  is  fully  recognized  that  the  Illegal  pay- 
ments were  caused  by  the  actions  of  the 
authorizing  ofllclals- not  the  disbursing  of- 
ficers With  this  In  mind  we  are  recom- 
mending that  the  Secretary  of  I3efense  bring 
the   findings   in   this   report  and  our   rep«.>rts 


on  Illegal  or  improper  use  of  fvinds  for  con- 
struction of  family  housing  (B  133259.  Jan- 
uary 13  1960)  and  financing  of  an  airfield 
(B  133316.  January  24.  1961)  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Defen.se  officials  responsible  for  ex- 
penditure of  Ciovernment  funds  to  show  ilie 
ne<d  for  determining  the  propriety  of  the 
expel. diture  before  authorization  We  be- 
lieve 'hat  the  officials  responsible  for  the 
llleisMl  expenditures  cited  In  tills  report  did 
n  a  demonstrate  a  sense  of  Individual  re- 
spoiiMbillty  nece.ss.iry  in  the  management  of 
Oovernment  activities  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  think  It  essential  that  the  mili- 
tary departments  consider  the  manner  In 
\*hlch  this  responsibility  was  met  In  evalUH'- 
mg  the  performance  of  tliese  officials  and 
m  making  future  management  aasignmenus 
Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  SUttes,  the  SecreUry 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretaries  >f  the  .Army 
Navy   and  Air  Force 

Joseph  Campbell. 
CvmptrolU-r  Gfiteral  of   the   Vnxtrd  Statex 
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SHIPMENT  OP  $32  MILLION  WORTH 
OP  GRAIN  TO  AUSTRIA 

Ml-  WIIXIAMS  of  Dclawaic.  Mr. 
Presidt'iit.  in  today's  isi.ue  of  thr  Wall 
Street  Journal  there  appears  an  editorial 
calling  attention,  first,  to  the  $32  million 
worth  of  grain  shipped  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  Austria  that  di.s- 
appeared  while  en  route  and.  second,  to 
the  $90  million  which  the  Department  of 
Agi"iculture  paid  for  soybean  oil,  tht 
bulk  of  which  was  .shipped  in  containers 
.so  faulty  that  many  countries  refused 
to  accept  or  handle  the  shipments  and 
oLheis  condemned  it  as  unfit  for  humiui 
consumption. 

This  editorial  points  up  the  glanny 
need  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  thi^ 
Government's  disposal  of  the  surplus 
commodities  On  July  16.  1963.  I  intro- 
duced Senate  Resolution  171,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  authoinze  a  full-scale 
investigation  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's disposal  of  surplus  product.- 
under  Public  Law  480.  It  is  with  legret 
that  I  report  that  thus  far  no  action  has 
been  taken  toward  approving  this  inves- 
tigation 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial, entitled  "The  Salad  Oil  Saga."  be 
printed  at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
v^ii.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept    11.  1963] 
The  S.m  ad  Oil  Saga 
Now   there  can  be  added  to  Uie  ureal  gram 
robbery    disclosed  In  Washington  some  weeks 
ago    the   no   le  s   Incredible   salad    oil   saga 

The  gram  mystery  it  will  be  recalled.  In- 
volved some  66  shljiloads  of  American  sur- 
plus feed  grain  valued  at  about  $32  mlllloi: 
sent  to  .Austria  over  a  3-year  perl<xl  by  the 
.\i;!  irulture  Dep:irtnieiT  In  a  barter  deal 
s<imewhere  nlong  the  line  the  grain  dl.«:»p- 
peared  » 

Two  things  distinguish  the  salad  oil  busi- 
nev.  froni  the  ifr.iin  story  The  Government 
stands  to  lose  $70  nulll'ii  ut  more  th.m  twice 
the  value  of  the  vanl.'hed  grain  And  Ir. 
this  case,  the  Ciovernment  knows  where  the 
salad  oil  Is 

The  tale,  according  to  Senator  John  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  unfolds  as  follows:  Two 
years  ago  the  .\grlculture  Department  con- 
tracted to  buy,  for  about  $90  4  million,  500 
million  pounds  of  refined  salad  oil  and  short- 
ening -primarily  soybean  oil-  on  the  ground 
that   It    needed    to   remove   surplus   oil    from 


the  market  la  order  to  support  the  dom^sUo 
price.  It  was  said  also  tbat  ths  oU  was 
needed  to  meet  estimated  requlremsnta  of 

the  food -for -peace  program. 

As  it  turned  out,  though,  at  the  time  the 
j-vu-chase  waa  authorised  soybeanB  were  In  no 
need  of  support.  Indeed,  they  were  Belling 
at  50  cents  above  the  support  price.  More- 
o'  er.  there  was  something  amiss  with  the 
Ctnvcmment'B  eetimates  of  the  oil  needed 
abroad.  It  developed  that  Korea,  for  In- 
stance, already  had  enough  Inventoried  salad 
pll  to  last  2  years.  India  enough  for  4  years. 

Nevertheless,  the  Government  Bhlpfted  the 
oil,  400  million  pounds  of  the  total  being 
bought  from  certain  private  contractors  even 
though  theee  people  had  been  barred  from 
participating  In  any  programs  financed  by 
the  Agriculture  Department's  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Because  the  bulk  of  the 
400  million  pounds  waa  flhlpped  In  containers 
FO  faulty  that  some  countries  refused  to 
handle  the  shipments  and  others  condemned 
the  oil  as  unfit  for  human  consumption,  $70 
million  worth  is  turning  rancid  In  ware- 
houses around  the  world. 

Certainly  such  operations  ought  to  stir  a 
full-scale  Inquiry  Into  the  Governmsnt's  dla- 
pc^al  of  surplus  commodities.  Mtistng  grain 
and  spoiling  oil  make  a  highly  malodorous 
salad. 


STRATEGY  TO  PREVENT  DEATH  OF 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, following  a  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  and  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirkskn],  it  was 
stated  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to 
attach  to  an  appropriation  bill  or  some 
other  appropriate  measure  an  amend- 
ment to  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  prior  to  the  end  of  this 
month.  As  a  result  of  that  statement, 
I  indicated  that  I  would  not  offer  an 
amendment  for  this  purpose  to  the  bill 
which  will  be  before  the  Senate  tomor- 
row. ^ 

I  believe  the  majority  leader  is  entitled 
to  assurance  that  this  effort  to  prevent 
the  Commission  from  expiring  will  not 
be  prejudiced  by  those  of  us  who  have 
a  deep  Interest  In  this  matter  and  in 
proposed  civil  rights  legislation  by  any 
efToi-t  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  amend- 
ment. Of  course  we  are  anxious  to  ex- 
pedite consideration  of  general  clvU 
rights  legislation,  but  the  Commission's 
predicament  is  unique  and  we  all  recog- 
nize that  Its  early  extension  will  be  in 
the  natuie  of  stopgap  action.  I  hope 
that  every  Senator  will  cooperate  in 
making  It  possible  for  the  Senate  to  take 
this  necessary  action  without  undue  de- 
lay. 

There  will  have  to  be  cooperation  on 
all  sides  and  I  shall  certainly  do  what- 
ever I  can  as  an  Individual  Senator  to 
enable  the  majority  leader  to  fulfill  his 
pledge. 

LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  ON  H.R.  12. 

ASSISTANCE     TO     MEDICAL    AND 

DENTAIi  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
reached  in  the  Senate  yesterday  it  is 
stated  that  "at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business"  the  time  limitation 
will  begin.     It  m'as  my  understanding 


when  I  made  th*e  request  that  the  time 
limitation  would  begin  at  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow;  with,  of  course,  the  reason- 
able assumption  that  before  action  was 
taken,  there  would  be  a  quonim  call,  re- 
gardless of  the  time  involved. 

I  wish  to  modify  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  and  ask  that  the  agree- 
ment on  the  time  limitation  be  entered 
to  begin  at  12  o'clock  noon  rather  than 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  ,  who  Is  the  second-ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  which 
reported  the  bill,  HJl.  12,  visited  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
and  me  yesterday,  at  which  time  he  ex- 
pressed his  concern  about  the  agreement 
l)ecause  he  had  not  been  notified.  He 
should  have  been  notified.  We  assumed 
he  had  been  notified. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  also  stat- 
ed that  It  had  been  his  possible  inten- 
tion to  offer  a  nongermane  amendment. 
We  could  not  give  him  any  assurance 
yesterday  as  to  what  we  would  do.  After 
meeting  with  him  and  after  discussing 
the  matter  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  there  be  allowed,  under  the 
same  stipulation  £is  made  with  reference 
to  other  amendments,  the  offering  of  a 
nongermane  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
my  understanding  correct  that  the  time 
Ibnltation  will  start  at  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow?  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  le^ershlp  at  that  time  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
time  not  to  be  counted  against  the  time 
allowed  for  consideration  of  the  bill,  so 
that  Senators  will  have  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  be  present  In  the  Chamber 
and  discuss  H.R.  12. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  Its  deliberations  today 
it  stand  In  adjournment  to  meet  at  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LBGISLATTVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  will  yield. 
I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  he  could 
advise  what  the  program  Is  likely  to  be 
for  Friday   and  the  remainder  of   the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  raised  that  ques- 


tion, because  that  was  an  Important  mat- 
ter which  escaped  my  mind. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  pending 
business  Is  the  very  Important  test  ban 
treaty,  If  consideration  of  any  other 
measure  which  is  brought  up — as  we  In- 
tend to  bring  up  the  proposal  tomorrow 
to  aid  medical  and  dental  schools — 
requires  too  long,  the  leadership  informs 
the  Senate  that  it  will  feel  free  to  set 
aside  such  proposed  legislation,  because 
our  most  important  business  is  the  pend- 
ing treaty.  I  think  that  should  be  un-, 
derstood.  That  Is  why  the  Senate  Is  toj 
operate  under  a  time  limitation.  ; 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  next  WIl  which 
may  come  before  the  Senate  on  that 
basis — which  should  not  take  too  long 
for  consideration — is  the  Defmse  De- 
partment appropriation  bill. 

I  should  also  like  to  discuss  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  fMr.  DaKSXHl.  the  very 
real  possibility  of  meeting  Saturday  of 
this  week  so  that  speeches  both  pro  and 
con  on  the  treaty  may  be  und«-taken  by 
interested  Senators. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  will  jrleld 
further,  I  should  like  to  inquire  whether 
he  proposes  to  present  the  resolution  of 
ratification  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  hour  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty.  At  that  time  there  will 
be  a  quorum  call.  At  the  ooDclosion  of 
the  quorum  call  we  will  again,  together, 
seek  to  have  that  resolution  presented. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Would  It  be  pos- 
sible— perhaps  this  is  exactiy  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  may  have  In 
mind — that  the  resolution  or  provision 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
C(Hnmi8sion  might  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Defense  Department  appropriation 
bill  when  that  bill  comes  before  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senator  would  not  push  me  too  far 
on  that  particular  bill.  If  he  did,  I 
would  have  to  say.  In  all  honesty,  that 
I  would  be  loath  to  bring  up  the  De- 
fense Department  appropriation  Wll  un- 
til the  treaty  Is  out  of  the  way.  There 
is  another  bill  I  have  my  eye  on — ^but  I 
only  have  my  eye  on  It. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  only  thing  that 
concerns  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  that  it  is  apparently  the  disposition 
of  the  leadership — and  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  It — ^that  the  debate  on  the  test  ban 
treaty  will  be  interrupted  from  time  to 
time  for  consideration  of  other  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  for  very  long 
In  any  case. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  thing  I  am  seek- 
ing to  avoid,  as  the  leader  can  see,  is 
coming  to  the  eve  of  September  30  wiUi- 
out  any  bill  before  the  Senate  which 
would  be  a  proper  vehicle  to  which  to 
attach  the  provision. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  I  assure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  Uie  leadership 
has  a  bill  In  mind  which  It  ttilnks  might 
come  up  before  that  date.     If  It  does 
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not.  some  otlMr  bill  might  sufOce  While 
we  cazmot  ouke  »  definite,  hard  and 
faat  conunltrntnt  I  assure  the  Senator 
again  that  li  la  our  intention  to  try  to 
do  aoaif»tbliig  about  thia  situation  before 
the  end  of  this  month,  at  which  time 
the  CommiHioii  wUl  expire. 

Mr.  KEATING-  I  do  not  wish  to  press 
the  leader  at  thla  time,  but  I  was  labor- 
ing undor  Xbm  impression,  when  I  with- 
drew my  notieo  of  IntenUon  to  oCTer  an 
amendment  with  regard  to  the  Civil 
Rights  rnmmtirrl"—  to  the  bill  which  will 
come  before  the  Senate  tomorrow,  that 
the  leader  w«a  giving  assurance  that 
there  would  be  some  bill  to  which  this 
provision  could  be  attached  before  the 
end  of  the  month. 

Mr  MAMSnKLC  As  I  say.  we  have 
in  mind  a  taill.  but  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senator  woukl  always  allow  the 
leadership  a  Uttle  discretion,  because 
our  intenUooa  vn  good.  We  want  to  do 
what  the  flunafnr  suggesta.  but  some- 
times things  hiUfT*"  over  which  we  have 
no  control,  and  our  crystal  ball  of  the 
future  turha  a  little  cloudy  at  times. 
That  Is  our  Intention.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  KSATDiO.  I  luiow  the  intentions 
of  the  majority  leader  are  always  honor- 
able, and  that  be  will  make  every  effort 
to  carry  them  ont. 


MAYOR  WALSH.  OP  SYRACUSE 
yix.  KBATINO.     Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  WlUlam  P.  Walsh,  mayor  of 
Syracuse.  M-T..  eame  to  Washington  to 
testify  bafor*  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  in  behalf  oi  the 
extension  of  ttoo  Juvenile  Delinquency 
^rvd  Touth  <>fff*—  Control  Act.     Under 
the  proviskma  of  that  act.  Pederal  funds 
have  flnff"ift**  a  program  of  research  and 
demoQStratkm  projects  in  the  area  of 
Juvenile  daUnquaney     The  city  of  Syra- 
cuse has  reoaivad  a  grant  of  %lb2J^2  to 
plan  such  a  prajeet.  and  the  youth  com- 
mission haa  made  a  coounendable  start 
in  outlining  and  proposing  methods  of 
attack    on    the    delinquency    problem. 
Mayor  Walah.  a  former  social  worker, 
made  an  affaetlva  plea  before  the  com- 
mittee and  r^"^^"*^  the  importance  of 
this  bill  at  a  maeUng  of  New  York  Con- 
gressmen, wbftefa  I  was  happy  to  arrange. 
Mr.  Prealftait,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articka  appearing  in  the  Syra- 
cuse Herakl-Joumal  and  the  Syracuse 
Poat-Staodaid  regarding  Mayor  Walsh's 
efforts  be  pcloted  In  the  Rscosd  at  this 
p(4nt  In  my  zamarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  orderad  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  followa: 

IProm  tiM  ayiaLUSS  BsnUd -Journal.  Aiif .  13, 
196SI 

■lATB  To  COimKrXTV  iXSTUMVLM. 

PBOJacT — IiCatos  Point*  to 

8TBACOSB   Ant   or    Othxmta    CAazzBa    ros 

Tows  Paoaui 

WASHiMWlvsr. — Mayor  William  V.  Walah.  ot 
SyraeiM*,  fteM  a  eommittoa  h«re  today  tliat 
n  mafess  IMMs  ssiMS  to  apmd  inlllk>na  trying 
to  trntb  nsMsato  of  fonlgn  natloaa  tiM 
AjxMrtcan  way  of  Ufa  wbm  w  have  ttoou- 
■anda  ot  oar  ova  young  paai>t«  who  are 
ixtiactll 

Tha  mayw  Matfs  thla  reoMu-k  wlille  tastlfy- 
ing  befora  tha  ■osptoyment  and  lianpowar 


WAiaa 


Subcommlttaa  erf  tha  Sen»t«  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  in  a  plea  for  ex  ten - 
■Ion  of  a  bill  that  would  continue  a  major 
Juvenile  delinquency  project 

The  S-year  bill  ends  thU  year  unleaa  an 
extenalon  la  granted  Under  the  original  bill 
Syracu*e.  Walah  lald,  received  a  grant  of 
Sl&3.&3a  to  plan  Its  project 

A  toUl  of  saO  million  whs  appropriated 
and  all  but  %\6  million  of  this  haa  been 
used  In  some  16  key  cities  Uirooghout  the 
country 

Later  In  the  day  the  Syracuse  mayor  will 
brief  the  New  York  State  Republican  con- 
gfreaalonal  delegation  on  the  need  for  an 
estenslon  of  the  legiaUtlon  It  haa  the 
backing  if  Attorney  Oeneral  Robert 
Kennedy 

Walah  delved  into  every  facet  of  the 
Juvenile  problem  and  what  la  being  done  in 
Syracuae  and  what  Is  planned 

•It  la  my  personal  conviction  that  the 
youth  problems  that  concern  ua  so  deeply 
today  are  aymptomatlc  of  some  of  our  mnet 
•erlous  problema."  Walah  told  the  commit- 
tee member*,  adding  our  preeent  situation 
U  the  paradox  of  the  affluent  aoclety  In  the 
midst  of  plenty  and  of  tremendous  individ- 
ual opportunities,  we  have  people  who  for 
many  and  diverse  reaaorvs  do  not  have  the 
training,  education  or  the  motivation  to 
succeaafully  compete  in  our  complex  society  " 
•If  we  are  truly  dedicated  to  the  preeerva- 
tlon  of  the  American  way  of  life  "  Walah 
continued,  we  must  find  ways  and  means 
of  dealing  with  thU  paradox  at  all  levels  of 
government  I  believe  this  bill  provide* 
these  meana   ' 

He  spoke  of  the  grv)Wth  of  the  Negro 
population  in  Syracuse  and  said,  '•it  Is  our 
reeponalblUty  to  take  steps  that  will  help  In- 
sure a  way  for  theae  citizens  to  develop  their 
potential  to  the  fullest  " 

He  told  of  the  welfare  child,  the  product 
of  a  family  on  relief,  who  grows  up  only  to 
remain  a  recipient  of  public  aaaUtance  and 
the  coau   that   become   astronomical 

On  Juvenile  delinquency  he  said  the  aver- 
age coet  per  day  for  each  child  In  New  York 
State  Inatltutlona  average*  115  2a  or  Sfi.5«e25 
a  year  which  Is  far  more  than  It  coets  to 
■end  a  boy  or  girl  to  college 

Walah  spoke  of  the  work  done  In  Syracuae 
during  the  paat  7  months  under  a  planning 
grant  from  the  Presidents  Committee  on 
Juvenile    Delinquency    and    Youth   Crime 

He  said  more  than  150  profeaalonal.  bual- 
neas.  Industrial,  church,  labor,  and  other 
community  leaders  have  Joined  to  tackle  the 
problem  through  the  mayors  commlaalon  on 
youth. 

He  spoke  of  a  pro-am  of  Job  opportunlUee 
and  said  Syracuse  la  presently  conalderlng 
a  conservation  corps  to  be  employed  In  the 
parka  system  and  other  city  departmenta  to 
provide  youth  with  training  In  landscaping. 
handling  of  heavy  equipment,  and  soil 
problems 

•Our  aim  here."  Walah  said,  is  not  only 
to  find  or  create  Jobs  for  youngsters  but  to 
start  tham  on  what  may  be  a  career  with 
expanding  opportunities  • 

He  told  the  committee  of  work  being  done 
on  neighborhood  development,  the  rehabili- 
tation of  deHnquenta  and   the   like 

He  alao  told  the  committee  that  the 
Syracuae  metropolitan  area  received  slightly 
more  than  $14  million  In  Pederal  aid  in  1»«3 
and  19«3  for  welfare.  url>an  renewal,  airport, 
and  houalng  development 

"ThU  money  was  used  wisely  and  well." 
Walah  said,  azvd  be  then  aaked  the  commit- 
tee, •but  are  these  projecta  more  Important 
than  our  youth?" 

(Prom  the  Syracuae  Poat-Standard.  Aug 

14.  i»e3| 

Walsh    Wiwa    Paam    ih    Plka    roa    Ttd^km. 
PuMoa  roa  JuvxNti.«  Dxi-inqi-knct 
WasMn«<noM  —Mayor  William  Walsh  drew 
pralsa  froai  hla  OOP  colleagues  in  the  House 


and  Senate  for  an  Impassioned  plea  for  more 
Pederal  funds  to  study  and  combat  Juvenile 
delinquency  he  made  Tuesday  to  a  Senate 
group 

Drawing  on  his  background  as  a  social 
wt)rker.  the  mayor  said  Syracuse  and  com- 
munities like  It  need  the  funda  for  further 
studies  on  ways  to  combat  costly  Juvenile 
crime 

Last  year,  he  said.  73  delinquents  from 
Syracuse  were  Institutionalized  at  a  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  of  $400,700  a  year. 

New  York  State.  Walsh  told  the  Senate 
unit,  pays  about  SIS  25  a  day  or  $5,566  a  year 
for  each  Juvenile  delinquent  It  Institution- 
alizes 

Can  we  write  (the  Juvenile  delinquents) 
off  and  thousands  like  him.  or  do  we  spend, 
Kji  we  are  In  our  city.  $140,000  thU  year  on 
planning  and  much  more  on  action  programs 
m  succeeding  years  to  permit  him  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  really  growing  up  and 
maturing  Into  a  decent,  self-aufllclent.  re- 
s{>onalble  citizen   ' 

jAvrrs  PXAiaxs 
Sen.»t<ir  Jaiob  K    jAvrrs    who  attended  the 
hearing       warmly      praised      Walsh,     saying, 
You  have  made  ua  all  proud  to  have  such  a 
mayor  from  New  York  State  " 

KXATING  reported  WaUh  also  received 
praise  from  committee  Democrats  for  his 
brisk  answers  to  the  lengthy  questioning 
session   the  committee  put  him  through 

In  reply  to  questions  from  Senator  Joseph 
S  CLAaa,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  head 
of  the  Senate  group,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  Walsh  said  Syra- 
cuse could  not  afford  the  program  without 
Pederal  aid 

Currently,  he  said,  the  city  la  operating 
on  a  15-monlh  Pederal  grant  of  $140,000 

pn-OT  paojEtT 

The  funds  come  from  a  $30  million  pilot 
project  involving  16  cities  that  Congress  ap- 
proved under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act 
of  IMl 

The  mayor  said  that  in  his  opinion  many 
welfare  and  corrective  programa  are  not  ef- 
fectively combating  Juvenile  delinquency 

He  said  this  was  why  such  projects  aa  that 
In  Syracuae  are  needed 

■  If  I  wa«  told  I  could  have  $1  million  to 
spend  tomorrow  In  this  area.  I  am  afraid  I 
would  have  to  refuse  It."  Walah  said.  "\  Juat 
wouldn't  know  where  or  how  to  apend  It   ' 

The  mayor  called  for  an  extension  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  which  would  mean 
more  funda  for  Syracuse,  at  the  request  of 
Uie  Presidents  Committee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency 

ONLT    COP    MATOa 

Of  the  18  pilot  cities.  Syracuae  la  the  only 
t>ne  with  a  Republican  mayor 

Walah  later  told  a  meeUng  of  New  York 
Republlcana.  hosted  by  Onondaga'a  Repre- 
aentatlve  R  Walttx  Riwirj«AN  and  Senator 
KntivrrH  B  Kxattno,  that  Syracuae  "a  $14  mil- 
lion budget  U  alrmdy  within  $191,000  of  the 
constitutional  celling  set  by  the  SUte 

•'While  I  strongly  believe  In  home  rule.  I 
want  to  see  Syracuse  get  Pederal  funds  In 
view  of  the  large  amount  Syracuse  pays  In 
Pederal  Uxes,"  Walsh  said 

I  Prom   the  Syracuse  Post -Standard, 
Aug.  14.  1963  I 

Mato«  Walsh  PaBaawTs  SraoNO  Cas«  to 
Skkatv 

Mayor  Walsh  wanu  to  keep  the  city  of 
Syracuse  In  the  business  of  flghUng  lU  Juve- 
nUe  delinquency. 

He  so  Informed  the  SenaU  fcnployment 
and   Manpower  Subcommittee  yeat«fday. 

In  doing  thli,  the  mayor  scored  these 
Illuminating  points: 

We  spend  tSSee.SS  a  year  to  send  a  young- 
ster to  a  corrective  or  penal -type  InstltuUoo. 

Por  as  much  naoney.  we  could  train  that 
youngster.  If  originally  oriented  In  the  right 
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direction,  to  serve  hla  community  as  a  doc- 
tor, an  accountant,  a  social  worker,  a  Xannar. 
It  costs  leea.  each  year,  to  take  a  vocational 
training  course. 

Secondly,  Mayor  WaUh  pointed  out  that 
we  have  spent.  In  this  community,  more  than 
$14  mllUon  In  the  last  fiscal  year  for  weUar* 
services,  for  urbcoi  renewal  planning  and 
projects,  for  airport  oonstrucUon.  for  public 
housing  and  then  he  aaked  parenthetically: 
Isn't  It  worth  spending  aome  of  these  funds 
I  the  Syracuse  grant  amoUnU  to  $lS2,68a)  on 
the  community's  youth?" 

We  think  so. 

So  do  the  more  than  150  members  of  tbe 
mayor's  committee  few  youth. 

The  Senate  should. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
further  morning  business? 


Is  there 


SYMBOL  OF  PEACE  AND  CYMBAL  OP 
WAR 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  In  dis- 
cussing the  test  ban  treaty,  the  Senate 
must  decide  whether  to  advise  and  and 
consent  to  a  symbol  of  peace  while  there 
Is  still  heard  the  cymbal  of  war. 

The  symbol  of  peace  Is  linked  to  the 
noblest  yearnings  and  aspirations  of 
mankind,  but  It  does  not  represent  their 
fulfillment 

I  shall  vote  for  the  symbol,  knowing 
full  well  that  it  may  never  take  root 
and  flourish  in  my  lifetime. 
Still.  I  can  do  no  less. 
It  should  never  be  said  of  this  country 
that  America  is  too  proud  for  peace  or 
too  weak  for  war.  Such  a  pride  could 
lead  to  tyranny,  such  a  weakness  to 
slavery.  There  are  other  avenues  to 
pursue  and  we  shall  follow  them. 

Let  us  not  be  moved,  whatever  we  de- 
cide, by  the  weight  of  our  mall.  Rather. 
let  us  be  impelled  by  the  force  of  our 
conscience. 

If  I  were  convinced  that  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  was  a  stake  In  the  heart 
of  America,  I  would  oppose  its  every  line 
and  protest  its  every  paragraph  even  if 
I  could  find  no  companion  In  the  en- 
deavor. 

Not  many  months  ago  I  cast  the  only 
vote  against  the  Cuban  resolution.  I 
did  so  without  fear  or  trepidation  be- 
cause It  failed  to  mark  our  course  so 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  knows  and  the 
world  knows  what  our  intentions  are 
and  where  we  really  stand. 

Had  America  established  a  policy  of 
firmness,  of  will,  and  of  resolution,  there 
would  not  be  thousands  of  Soviet  troops 
on  the  Island  of  Cuba  today— and  per- 
haps missiles  as  well. 

Yet,  with  all  the  tragedy  that  the 
Cuba  issue  portends,  the  treaty  Is  not 
the  proper  vehicle  for  its  disposal.  If 
Indeed  It  were,  then  it  would  be  a  vehicle 
for  correcting  every  blunder  that  has 
haunted  us  for  18  years — including  Hun- 
gary and  Yalta. 

It  is  written  that  to  everything  there  Is 
a  season,  and  a  time  to  every  purpose 
under  the  heaven.  This  is  a  time  to 
heal;  a  time  to  plant;  a  time  to  build  up. 
It  is  a  time  when  we  pray  for  peace  as 
we  prepare  for  war,  recognizing  that 
without  such  preparation  oar  prajrer  f<y 
the  universal  freedom  and  safety  of  man 
is  likely  to  go  unanswered. 


Whatever  Judgments  may  be  leveled 
against  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  at 
least  this  much  can  be  said  in  its  be- 
half: It  will  serve  to  discourage,  for  days 
or  months  or  perhaps  years,  the  con- 
tamination of  air,  water,  and  food  which 
threatens  every  form  of  life. 

To  say  that  it  does  more  is  to  confuse 
hope  with  reality  and  to  find  in  the  mere 
wish  its  fulfillment. 

Underground  nuclear  testing,  research 
and  development  on  antimissile  de- 
fense, preparation  for  a  series  of  standby 
tests  In  the  atmosphere — all  these  things 
must  continue  despite  the  symbol  we  are 
about  to  approve. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  with  the  clear  understanding  that 
if  war  should  descend  upon  any  of  the 
free  peoples  of  the  earth,  or  upon  any 
ally  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  the 
United  States  itself,  we  are  absolutely 
free  to  use  and  employ  each  and  every 
nuclear  weapon  in  our  arsenal. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  treaty  without  res- 
ervation because  the  treaty  is  a  reserva- 
tion In  and  of  itself  whenever  the  su- 
preme interests  of  this  country  are 
Jeopardized. 

Finally.  I  shall  vote  for  the  treaty  with 
the  unswerving  conviction  that  it  places 
no  moratorium  whatsoever  on  the  power 
of  Congress  to  declare  war,  or  on  the 
power  of  the  executive  branch  to  repu- 
diate the  agreement  upon  the  slightest 
breach  thereof. 


THE  CALUMET  SKYWAY  BRIDGE 
AND  THE  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  call  attention  to  the  wrong  which  is 
sought  to  be  i)erpetrated  upon  the  whole 
American  people  by  the  effort  which  Is 
being  made  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  persuade  the  United  States  to 
assume  the  defaulted  indebtedness  of  the 
Calumet  Skyway  Bridge  which  is  the  sol- 
emn obligation  to  pay  investors  by  the 
city  of  Chicago. 

It  is  sought  by  a  subtle  device  of  as- 
serting that  the  placement  of  this  high- 
way on  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways  makes  it  ex 
poet  facto  eligible  for  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  90  percent  of  that  portion  of  Its 
cost  which  the  United  States  might  have 
borne  had  it  been  placed  in  proper  time 
on  the  Interstate  System. 

In  my  State  of  Ohio  during  my  term  as 
Qovemor.  a  highway  241  miles  in  length 
was  built  across  the  State  at  a  cost  of 
$326  million  which  by  proper  manage- 
ment and  honest  construction  is  being 
operated  as  a  paying,  solvent  venture 
which  will  repay  its  investors  every  cent 
of  the  $326  million  from  its  own  earn- 
ings. Of  the  total  length,  206  miles  are 
now  In  the  Interstate  System. 

I  want  to  ask  this  body  whether  or  not 
my  State  is  to  be  immediately  reimbursed 
for  the  206  miles  of  the  Ohio  Turnpike 
which  are  on  the  Interstate  System. 

Our  State  undertook  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  Ohio  Turnpike  as  a 
business  risk  and  a  good  business  risk  it 
has  been  proved  to  be.  The  city  of  Chi- 
cago undertook  the  construction  and  op- 


eration of  the  7.5-mile  Calumet  Skyway 
also  as  a  business  risk  and  offered  seciuri- 
ties  to  the  public  with  its  assurance  that 
it  was  a  good  business  risk.  Through 
poor  Judgment  and  overenthusiasm,  the 
officials  of  the  city  of  Chicago  declared 
what  was  in  fact  a  bad  risk  to  be  a  good 
risk  and  now  that  it  has  been  proved  to 
be  a  bad  risk,  ask  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  to  pay  off  the  obligation  of 
$63,838,000  and  thus  msdce  right  that 
which  in  the  beginning  was  wrong. 

The  State  of  West  Virginia  In  good 
faith  undertook  to  construct  and  operate 
a  toll  highway.  It  has  proved  to  be  a 
financial  failure.  Will  that  highway  not 
be  sought  to  be  made  eligible  for  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  construction  of  that 
highway  project  which  once  offered  the 
high  hope  of  success  as  a  good  business 
risk  because  it  too  is  on  the  Interstate 
System  and  is  unable  fully  to  meet  the 
obligations  of  its  indebtedness? 

Mr.  President,  what  incentive  Is  left  to 
the  State  and  local  governments  which 
have  constructed  toll  facilities  to  keep 
them  successful  if  it  is  apparent  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
ready  and  willing  to  bail  out  all  bad 
ventures?  Let  Pennsylvania  look  for- 
ward to  reimbursement  for  the  360  miles 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  which  are 
on  the  Interstate  System.  Let  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  New  York.  Massachusetts. 
Connecticut.  New  Hampshire.  Maine. 
Kentucky,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma — 
whose  toll  highways  all  or  In  part  are  on 
the  Interstate  S3rst«n— look  forward  to 
reimbursement. 

Public  reaction  to  this  outrage  Is  well- 
reflected  In  an  editorial  carried  in  the 
Cinciimati,  Ohio,  Post  and  Times-Star,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newsp«)er,  on  August  1. 
1963,  entiUed  "Protect  the  Highway 
Fund."  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Pbotkct  th«  Hiohwat  PUlfD 
Every  since  the  ail  billion  Interstate  High- 
way fund  was  set  up  in  1»6«,  the  State  poU- 
ticians  have  been  trying  to  milk  it  like  a 
Jersey  cow. 

Public  money  of  that  importance  la  a  di- 
rect challenge  to  a  certain  Xypt  ot  operator 
in  the  poUtical  and  poUtlcal  contract  field. 
He  feels  that  if  he  can't  lay  bands  on  a  chunk 
of  it  he  must  be  sUpping. 

Substandard  oonatructlon  and  kickbacks 
on  right-of-way  deals  are  among  the  famU- 
iar  devices  to  tap  the  fund.  Now  spokesmen 
fOT  the  city  of  Chicago  have  come  up  with  a 
perfectly  legal  but  equally  eflecUve  method 
to  the  same  end. 

The  city  built,  financed  by  $101  million  In 
revenue  bonds,  a  toU  road  Uniting  downtown 
Chicago  with  the  Indiana  toll  road.  It  never 
has  paid  even  the  Interest  on  the  bonds.  The 
reason  given  is  parallel  free  roads.  The  toll 
road  builders  knew  the  location  of  theae  free 
roads  when  they  picked  their  route. 

Chicago  paid  the  deflciU  for  a  while  but 
finally  defaulted  on  the  bonds,  which  now 
are  rated  at  about  6«  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Now  a  Chicago  delegaUon  led  by  Mayor  Daley 
has  had  the  happy  idea  of  sticking  the  high- 
way fund  for  $87  million  to  pay  off  Insurance 
and  trust  companies  which  hold  the  bonds, 
and  to  build  some  new  rampe. 

Some  other  toU  roads  are  in  similar  predic- 
ament.    RepreaentoUve  Wniian  CaaMza,  of 
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taCbl- 

tbm  road  tvad. 

hiChvAfi  eo*t 

a  mU*.  Uiat  U  um  prio*  ot 

r«M  wtU  turn  this  adMOM 
tiM  CMeaco  bnliclen  to  get 
thay  |oC  In. 

lir.  LAUBCHB.  Mr.  Preaident.  the 
fallmcy  in  whieh  tht  Ooogress  mif ht  In- 
dulge ItMlf  tav  declaring  an  already  con- 
sinicted  and  tenknapi  road  an  ex  post 
facto  part  of  tlia  Interstate  Highway 
System  la  Jort  that;  a  fallacious  and  sub- 
tle devlea. 

For  tha  OoBfren  to  go  on  public  rec- 
ord as  **fi~**wj  oat  monetary  rewards  for 
poor  JudVBMkt  and  poor  management 
while  good  Banagement  and  Judgment 
are  pf^^wit^  bjr  having  to  help  defray 
the  faw»ii^T  and  oostly  errors  of  others: 
for  the  rum  I  Mi  to  accede  to  this  ridicu- 
lous requeai  to  bail  out  the  Calumet  Sky- 
way Bridge  with  taxpayers  money,  would 
be  a  deliberate  and  wanton  breach  of 
trust.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  not 
be  guilty  of  such  an  act. 
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COST  TO  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS  MARCH 

Mr.  BYRD  oC  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  vteh  to  include  In  the  Rxcoko 
a  letter  whl^  I  reeelved  yesterday  from 
the  Honoiahle  Walter  N.  Tobrlner.  Presi- 
dent. Board  d  Commissioners.  District 
of  Columbia.  Mr.  Tobrlner  enclosed  with 
his  letter  a  memorandum  of  the  cost,  to 
the  District  ef  Columbia,  of  the  civil 
rights  WaahtaDkgten  march  on  August  38. 
1963.  I  also  wish  to  include  the  memo- 
randum at  thla  point  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  menMjrandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Racoao  as  follows : 

Tka  DiarucT  op  Columbia, 
Wathim^Km.  D.C..  Sevtember  19.  19«3 
Boa.  RoaaR  O.  Braa. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Di.ttrict  of  Co- 
lumbia Ap^opriattons,  US.  Senate. 
WashtngtoH,  D.C. 

IfT  DBAS  SBMAToa  Btbb:  I  am  pleased  to 
•Dcloaa  harawlta  copy  of  a  report  prepared  by 
tb«  DUtrtet  feodgot  oOcer  Mtttng  forth  the 
co«t  to  the  DlBtrlct  Oovernment  for  the  clvU 
rights  rally  biaM  August  38.  19es. 

White  thte  raport  refers  to  the  Hgured  a« 
being  eetlmatad.  nerertheless  I  have  been  In- 
formed by  Mr.  Barman  that  any  future  devia- 
tion would  not  be  substantial 

The  DUtrlet  of  course  will  make  reference 
to  these  eoata  wben  we  appear  before  you  for 
the  formal  btadgai  hearings  so  that  you  might 
have  them  for  the  record 
Stneerely  yours, 

Waltzb  N    TOBKIWai. 
President.  Board  of  Commutnoner^ 

District  of  Columbia. 
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a.  148 

Dvpartmrnt  o(  Sank- 
Ury  KnulnwrlM 

DepMtment  of  lllfb 
wi»y  n  wkI  TriklHc 

Metmtiolltan  Police 

Pul.l»«  He«ilh   

N»Uoo»l  Ou»rl     

1  1^.731 

11.367 

'  «•.  •-•SO 

1S.3W 

1           i.lMl 

Toul I      «.»W|       74.796  1       »«».  7»4 


1  IniHiwlwi  IB..VW  for  {K^rtahl*"  sanitation  whirh  may  !« 
k  rf  Inbunablr  itrna. 

>  l)o»9  BOt  Incluilf  t'i.OOO  for   loi   IuikIh^s  for  vxiilw. 
Thir*  itPiii  b>  still  in  ctinirovrfy. 

D    P    HniMAN. 
Budget  Officer 


DsPAaTMKNT  or  Genkkal 

ASMUriSTBATIOM,    BUDGET    OrFlCE. 

September  10.  1963 
Memorandum  for  Commlaaloner  Tobrlner 
Subject:  SMlmated  cost  of  civil  rights  rally 
August  SB.  1963. 
UstedbaUlw  are  tentative  figures  of  actual 
out-of-pocket  ooata  of  the  civil  rlghU  rally  of 
August  as.  IMS.  as  well  as  the  estimated  cost 
to  the  Dlsfertet  resulting  from  diversion  of 
staff   time  to  this   rally.     A   formal    report 
from  each  acancy  Involved  In  thla  rally  Is  due 
In  thla  oOoa  Baptember  19.  1903.    From  these 
reports,  a  ftaal  consolidated  report  will  be 
furnished  yoa. 


DAVID   K.   ENOMOTO,  OP  KAHULUI. 
MAUI 

Mr.  PONO.  Mr.  President,  on  July  10. 
1963.  the  Navy  recognized  the  unusual 
and  meritorious  service  rendered  by  Mr. 
David  K.  Knomoto.  of  Kahulul,  Maui, 
Hawaii,  to  his  country — service  which  be- 
gan on  December  7  and  lasted  for  15 
months  following  the  attacJt  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  For  15  months  Mr.  Enomoto 
established  the  sole  radio  contact  be- 
tween the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Puunene. 
Maui,  and  Pearl  Harbor,  the  U.S.  west 
coast,  and  the  Far  East.  His  contribu- 
tion during  those  critical  days  of  World 
War  n  was  kept  under  wraps  of  defen-se 
security  until  July  10.  1963.  On  that 
day.  nearly  22  years  after  his  meritorious 
service  Mr.  Enomoto  received  from  the 
U.S.  Navy  a  certificate  designating  him 
an  Honorary  Naval  Communicator,  and 
a  letter  of  citation.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  his  full  stor>-  was  told. 

I  take  great  pride  in  bringing  this  story 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  as  it 
marks  one  of  the  many  shining  lights  of 
service  rendered  by  U.S.  citizens  during 
their  country's  hour  of  need. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  arti- 
cles, one  from  the  June  22.  1963.  issue 
of  the  Maui  News  and  the  other  from  the 
73d  issue  of  the  1963  Navy  Communica- 
tions Bulletin,  which  cite  the  dedicated 
service  rendered  by  Mr.  David  K.  Elno- 
moto.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  thl.s 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tht-  articlt\s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  FiEcoHD. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Maul  News.  June  22.   19»i31 

Maui  World   Wa«   II   3aga    Ls  Thud   ArrrR   22 

YE.\aa 

A  20-year-old  Maul  su^a  of  War'.d  War  II 
that  has  remained  in  the  classified  file  until 
this  week,  may  now  be  told 

Whl'.e  the  smoke  waa  .-.1111  ho.ering  omi- 
nously over  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Nation  was 
still  In  a  state  of  shix^k.  Maul's  sole  small 
Navy  squadron,  VJ  3.  commanded  by  then 
Lt  Thomas  S<^)uth.  wai  immetllately  rut  off 
In  cummunlcatlons  with  Pearl  Harbor  The 
•quadron  at  Puunene  Alrp<jrt.  which  quickly 
became  Naval  Air  Station  Puunene  iNAJSP) 
had  no  tranamltter  wipable  of  reaching  out 
to  the  outside 

Top-ranking  ham  operator  on  MavU  wa.s 
David  Klyo  Enomoto  •  •  •  but  Klvo  was  of 
Japanese  ancestry  and  at  that  terrible  mo- 


ment In  American  history  there  was  deep 
■viaplclon.  However.  Tommy  South  made  his 
own  decision. 

Klyo  was  hla  man. 

So  an  armed  guard  appeared  at  the  Kno- 
moto home  where  hU  big  tranamltter  was 
stored.  He  was  told  to  pack  up  and  be  ready 
to  move  to  Puunene.  It  was  all  on  the  high- 
ly claaained  side,  totally  hush-hush.  That 
evening.  Klyo  and  hU  transmitter  quleUy 
moved  out  In  a  Navy  truck  and  to  all  IntenU 
and  purpoeee,  disappeared. 

Hla  boss.  William  Walsh,  long-time  gen- 
eral  manager,  now  retired,  and  his  wife  Mary 
were  the  only  civilians  to  know  his  where- 
abouU,  and  they  did  not  know  the  full  story 
Those  first  few  moments  as  he  passed 
through  the  gate  In  the  blackout  were  ones 
that  Klyo  will  never  forget.  The  Marines  on 
gate  guard  were  ready  to  shoot  anyone  of 
Japcmese  ancestry  who  canM  near  the  base 
but  Klyo'a  guards  got  him  through  safely  and 
upstairs  to  Lieutenant  Souths  office 

There  he  became  the  first  citizen  on  Maul 
to  raise  his  right  hand  and  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  his  country  and  the  Conunander 
in  Chief,  President  Pranklln  Delano  Roose- 
velt 

"I  was  proud  but  I  was  also  scared."  Klyo 
said  "I  dldnt  know  from  one  minute  to  the 
next  whether  some  trigger  happy  Marine 
wouldn't  Uke  a  pot  shot  at  me,  but  my 
guards,  who  were  always  with  me,  t(X)k  good 
care  '" 

There  were  rumors  about  Klyo's  where- 
abouts, one  had  him  rendesvouslng  with  a 
Japanese  submarine  off  Kahulul,  others  had 
him  In  the  hllla  relaying  messages  to  Japan 
It  was  fantastic.  Meanwhile,  those  In  the 
know  remained  silent  and  the  mystery  ran 
Its  course 

Meanwhile,  Klyo  went  to  work  putting  his 
tranamltter  In  order,  grinding  crystals  to  the 
various  frequencies  needed  by  the  Navy  la 
communicate  with  the  west  coast.  Pearl,  and 
the  Par  East.  EInllsted  men  were  assigned  to 
him  to  help  grind  the  crystals  and  do  the 
other  Intricate  operations  prior  to  putting 
the  transmitter  on  the  air  •  •  •  but  It  went 
on  in  quick  order  and  NASP  was  once  njore 
In  close  touch  with  heudquartera  and  the 
outside  world. 

Klyo  Knomoto  was  the  man  of  tiie  hour 
•  •  •  but  only  those  on  the  Inside  knew 
It- 
He  worked  under  the  cloak  of  deep  secrecy 
for  15  months  before  adequate  communica- 
tions were  set  up  by  the  Navy  and  Army  on 
Maul,  serving  tx)th  branches  In  communica- 
ting with  Pearl  and  Port  Shafter. 

His  transmitter  was  powerful  enough  to 
reach  out  to  Corregldor  and  the  P-.u:  East 
as  well  as  the  west  coast. 

During  all  this  time,  Klyo  Enomoto  os- 
ten.slbly  had  disappeared  fr  )m  the  M.iul 
s<'eiie 

Now  some  22  years  later,  the  Navy  has  rec- 
ognized Klyo  Enomoto's  vital  part  In  the 
early  days  of  World  War  II  when  the  fate  of 
the  United  States  was  delicately  balanced  In 
an  area  of  uncertainty. 

On  Julv  10  at  10  .1  m  Capt  Glover  T  Fer- 
gus>n.  the  Chief  f.f  Staff,  14th  Niival  Dls- 
trlr'.  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se.  will  Cf  me  to  Maul  to  present  David 
Kly  J  Enom.ito  with  the  hlRhest  citation 
that  his  country  c.in  award  to  one  of  It.s 
cuire  ns. 

The    simple    rercm  >nv    will    be    c(3nducted 
In    Studio    A,    KMVI    and    will    be    brondca.it 
as    Will    as    televised    hy    KMVI    and    KMVI 
TV 

Am  ing  th'-tae  wh  >  participated  In  the  com- 
munications with  the  Navy  in  settlivg  out 
the  facta  of  this  unselfish  devotion  by  Klyo 
Enomoto  to  his  country  was  E*ra  J  Crane, 
who  at  the  time  was  mlllUiry  Intelligence 
and  counterintelligence  officer  In  Maul  dla- 
trUt  and  worked  In  close  cooperation  with 
Klyo  m  transmitting  Important  Army  mes- 
sages to  the  Pacific  Command. 
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Capt  John  L.  Murphy,  first  Navy  com- 
mander at  NASP.  William  Walsh,  general 
manager  of  Kahulul  Railroad  and  Lt.  now 
Capt.  Tom  South  were  others  who  sent  for- 
wiu-d  testimonials  to  the  Navy. 

TTie  old  historic  transmitter  has  been 
decommissioned  but  It  Is  still  on  hand  to 
remind  heroic  Klyo  of  his  big  part  In  the 
euly  defense  of  his  country.  It  rests  In  a 
niace    of    honor    In    the    Enomoto    garage. 

In  Its  place  Is  a  brand  new  high-pow- 
ered transmitter 

Koyo  Enomoto  Is  still  Maul's  No.   1  ham. 

(From   the    Navy   Communications   Bulletin 

No   73.  1963] 

Ma.  Enomoto  Honored  roa  VrrxL 

Wartime  Work 

David    Klyo    Enomoto,   of   Kahulul.   Maul. 

Hawaii,    ham    radio    operator,    patriot,    and 

good  citizen,  has  received  Navy  recognition 

?or  unusual  service  to  his  country  nwirly  M 

years  ago,  In  the  critical  early  days  of  World 

War  II 

After  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  Mr. 
Enomoto  operated  his  own  high-powered 
amateur  radio  transmitter  and  receiver  to 
enable  Naval  Air  Station  Puunene.  on  Maul. 
to  communicate  with  Pearl,  the  VS.  WMt 
coast.  Corregldor,  and  the  Far  East.  He 
reestablUhed  radio  contact  between  Pu- 
unene and  the  outside  world.  sUylng  on 
the  Job  for  15  months  before  the  Navy  and 
Army   set   up   adequate  communications  on 

the  island  ,         ^      ..  ^ 

Mr  Enomoto's  vital  contribution  to  the 
war  effort  was  shrouded  In  secrecy  at  the 
time  and  remained  unpubllclzed  until  It 
was  recently  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Naval  Communications. 

On  July  10.  Maul's  "No.  1  ham,"  with 
approximately  100  friends  and  relatives  In 
attendance,  received  a  certificate  deslgnat- 
Inp  him  an  honorary  naval  communicator, 
and  an  accompanying  letter  of  clUtlon 
sliined  by  Rear  Adm.  B.  F.  Roeder,  U.S.  Navy. 
Director.  Naval  Communications.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Capt.  O.  T. 
Ferguson.  US  Navy,  chief  of  staff.  14th 
Naval  District 

After  calling  attention  to  Mr.  Enomoto  s 
volunteer  wartime  work.  Admiral  Roeder* 
letter  continued.  In  part:  "Since  thoee  dark 
days  you  have  continued  to  serve  your  coun- 
try by  being  an  exemplary  cltlaen.  an  active 
participant  In  the  civic  activities  of  your 
community  and  by  public  service  through 
amateur  radio. 

■Your  use  of  your  amateur  radio  prlvllegea 
m  the  public  interest  Is  in  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  amateur  radio  fraternity 
and  is  In  keeping  with  the  acts  of  patriotism 
and  humanity  that  have  become  legion  with 
you  and  your  associated  hobbyists." 


FISHING  INDUSTRY  NEEDS 
ASSISTANCE 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  completed 
hearings  on  my  bill.  S.  1988.  cosponaored 
by  12  Senators  from  coastal  States,  on 
the  grave  problem  of  increasing  Intru- 
sions into  our  territorial  waters  of  foreign 
nshing  vessels.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Commerce  Committee  will  soon  be  able 
to  report  that  measure. 

S.  1988  would,  for  the  first  time,  pro- 
vide legal  ammunition  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  seize  such  vessels  and 
carries  procedures  for  court  action  In- 
volving possible  imprisonment  and  fines. 

Witness  after  witness  at  the  hearings 
stressed  other  vital  problems,  too,  which 
have   played   havoc   with  our  domestic 


fishing  Industry  to  the  end  that  the 
United  States  has  slipped  from  second  to 
fifth  place  in  the  world's  fish  market. 

Foreign  fishing  efforts  have  been  as- 
sisted through  acquisition  of  huge  fleets 
of  modem  fishing  vessels  and  equipment, 
and  many  of  the  foreign  catches  on  the 
high  seas  are  not  made  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  conservation. 

These  problems — and  others— are 
graphically  highlighted  in  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  September  10 
issue  of  the  Evening  Star  written  by 
Charles  Bartlett.  Mr.  Bartlett  gives 
needed  attention  to  a  number  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  which  are  of  paramount 
national  Interest. 

Senator  Magnusgn's  bill  to  give  assist- 
ance in  the  construction  of  fishing  ves- 
sels. S.  1006.  has  been  reported  to  the 
Senate,  and  I  am  hopeful  its  passage  will 
come  soon. 

My  bill,  S.  627,  which  would  provide 
the  machinery  for  increased  efforts 
among  the  States  in  the  development  and 
research  of  fishery  projects,  has  passed 
the  Senate.  These  are  some  of  the  an- 
swers to  this  serious  problem  facing 
many  thousands  of  Americans  who  make 
their  living  from  the  sea.  We  are  search- 
ing for  more  answers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Bartlett  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

COTJWTERACTING     RED     PlSHINO     FLEETS COK- 

crxss  Expected  To  Act  Soon  on  Bnx,  but 
Basic    Illness    of    Indtjbtrt    Remains 

(By  Charles  Bartlett) 
The  reaction  to  the  Soviet  fishing  armadas 
off  both  coasts  seems  likely  to  stimulate  this 
country's  concern  with  Its  fishing  Industry  In 
somewhat  the  same  way  that  sputnik 
brought  attention  to  bear  on  the  space  ef- 
fort. 

The  intrusion  of  these  fleets  within  the  3- 
mlle  territorial  lUnlts  has  prompted  Congress 
to  a  move,  with  the  support  of  the  State  De- 
partment, that  would  attach  stiff  penalties 
to  such  poaching.  Concurrence  on  the  In- 
adequacy of  the  present  prohibitions  U  broad 
enoxigh  to  portend  that  the  bill  will  be  passed 
swiniy. 

This  country  will  decide  soon  whether  to 
follow  the  example  of  some  40  nations.  In- 
cluding Canada,  In  extending  the  fishing  re- 
strictions In  Its  territorial  waters  from  the 
traditional  3  to  12  miles.  In  either  case,  the 
new  law  will  serve  to  keep  these  visiting 
fleets  a  resi>ecteble  dUtanoe  offshore  and 
lessen  the  Immediate  concern. 

But  the  new  law  will  not,  as  Its  sponsors 
concede,  answer  the  basic  threat  to  the  Amer- 
ican fishing  Industry  that  Is  Implicit  In  these 
foreign  fleets  with  their  great  mother  ships. 
advanced  trawling  equipment,  and  coordi- 
nated efficiency.  The  clear  implication  of 
these  fleets  Is  a  present  In  which  the  Amer- 
ican fishing  Industry  Is  falling  behind  and  a 
future  In  which  It  will  be  unable  to  com- 
pete at  all. 

It  Is  not  merely  a  matter  of  Russia,  al- 
though that  country's  expansion  of  Its  fieet 
has  been  the  most  dramatic  fact  of  the  new 
era.  Nations  like  Japan,  Canada,  Peru,  and 
even  Ohana  have  also  been  launching  mod- 
em flahing  vessels  during  a  period  of  steady 
decline  in  new  construction  In  the  United 
Statea.  Subsequentiy  the  fish  catch  has 
risen  only  allghtiy  In  the  United  States  while 
U  was  doubling  In  the  world  as  a  whole. 


This  country  now  relies  with  Increasing 
emphasis  on  Imports  for  Its  fish  supply. 
SBtabllshed  processing  plants  are  obliged  to 
turn  to  foreign  sources  or  face  the  shortages 
which  now  afflict  processors  In  traditional 
centers  like  Gloucester  and  Boston.  The 
number  of  fishermen  and  fishing  boats  Is  de- 
creasing and  the  Industry  as  a  whole  Is  a 
dwindling  operation. 

The  essential  cause  of  the  decline  Is  the 
unavailability  of  cap;tal  neceesary  to  acquire 
modern  boats  and  equipment.  Fishing 
flourished  In  this  country  as  a  rugged  exer- 
cise of  private  Initiative,  but  the  cost  of  the 
new  equipment  Is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
small  entrepreneurs  and  unappealing  to  the 
large  corporate  Investors.  Uncompetitive 
labor  costs  and  the  high  Insurance  charges 
on  crewmembers  have  been  factors  In  this 
lack  of  Investment  api>eal. 

A  major  deterrent  to  new  contructlon  has 
been  a  law,  on  the  books  since  1792,  which 
forbids  the  landing  of  fish  In  American  ports 
from  vessels  that  were  not  built  in  American 
shipyards.  Since  modern  steel  boats  can  be 
obtained  abroad  at  savings  as  high  as  60 
percent,  the  fishermen  confront  a  unique 
handicap. 

The  U.S.  costs  of  new  construction  are 
$450,000  for  a  modem  trawler,  $740,000 
for  a  tuna  clipper,  and  up  to  $8  million 
for  a  factory  processing  ship.  These  are 
awesome  figures,  and  the  rate  of  new  con- 
struction has  declined  steadily  since  the 
war.  When  new  boats  are  built,  the  tend- 
ency Is  to  build  them  along  conventional 
lines  without  modem  Improvement. 

The  Impact  of  the  foreign  fieets  has 
spurred  a  congressional  move  to  correct  the 
construction  handicap.  The  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  Is  preparing  to  report  a 
bill  that  would  offer  $10  mUUon  a  year  In 
subsidies  for  new  fishing  vessels.  Payments 
up  to  55  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  boat  would 
be  made  directly  to  the  shipyard  under  the 
BupervUlon  of  the  Btireau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries. 

Another  proposal,  which  has  gained  less 
momentum,  would  enable  the  Government 
to  build  two  modem  stem-ramp  trawlers  at 
a  probable  cost  of  $7  million  each.  Thase 
vessels  would  be  leased  to  established  fishing 
companies  with  the  purpose  of  proving  their 
worth  and  Inducing  private  Investors  to 
contemplate  similar  construction. 

The  case  for  these  bills,  and  for  a  further 
proposal  to  grant  $5  mllUon  a  year  to  the 
States  for  fisheries  research,  rests  upon  a 
proposition  that  the  Amertcan  fishing  In- 
dustry Is  worth  saving  at  the  price  of  Gov- 
ernment subsidy.  This  Is  a  knotty  Issue  be- 
cause the  fisherman's  tradition  of  self-reli- 
ance Is  strong,  but  his  prospects  have  been 
severely  limited  by  the  aggressive  fishing 
policies  of  other  governments. 


COLUMBIA       UNIVERSITY'S       DEAN 

ELLIOTT  EXPLAINS  NEED  FOR  GI 

BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  received  under  date  of  September 
5.  1963.  a  letter  from  Frank  N.  Elliott, 
associate  dean  of  Columbia  University, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  endorsing 
S.  5.  the  cold  war  GI  bill.  Dean  ElUott 
writes  that  the  same  benefits  should 
be  provided  veterans  of  the  cold  war 
period  as  were  extended  to  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 
Dean  ElUott  states: 

I  am  sure  that  the  observers  In  South 
Vietnam,  those  who  observe  the  truce  line 
in  Korea,  and  those  who  are  stationed  along 
the  Berlin  wall  are  In  every  bit  as  much 
danger  as  I  was  whUe  I  was  In  the  States, 
training  to  go  overseas,  or  whUe  I  was  sit- 
ting   In    Okinawa,    doing   occupation   duty. 
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I.  and  many  Uk*  m«. 
OI  bUl— to  «Meh  I 
gimffiU  to—  wm  dkl 
fact.   faM  say 


did  benefit  from  the 
wlU  be  evertaettncly 
not.  aa  a  nuttter  of 
Despite    the 


fact  Vbm%  Um  unpuiUiiilty  for  acUve  Mrrloe 
was  very  moBh  bafor*  us  and  the  fact  that 
we  were  prepMnd  to  render  such  nr vice,  we 
were  not  eelled  tqiim  to  do  so  any  more  tban 
these  young  BBsn  have  been  called  on  eren 
tbougb  tlM7  era.  I  MU  sure,  ready  sbould  the 
call  be  mad*. 

Mr.  PrMtdent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Umn  Ellioit's  letter  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  be^v  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 
as  follows: 

CoLtncaia  UinvaBarrT  im  tmx  Crrr 
or  Maw  Tobk.  School  or  Okm- 


Jir«w  YorU.M.Y  .  Septembrr  5.  l»63 
Hon.  Balth  W.  TAaeoaouaH. 
US.  Senate, 
WashingUm.  D.C. 

Dbab  Sawafloa  TAaaoeoocH:  I  am  writing 
In  support  of  bUl  8.  6  which  relates  to  pro- 
Tldlnc  benaAta  for  veterans  of  the  cold  war 
comparable  to  titoee  that  were  provided  for 
veterans  ol  World  War  U  and  the  Korean 
war.  Most  Of  the  reasons  that  made  the 
passage  of  the  QX  bUl  for  World  War  U  and 
the  Korean  war  souitd  apply  to  the  passage 
of  a  bill  tbat  would  aid  the  veterans  of  the 
cold  war.  Uvea  have  been  disrupted  by  serv- 
ice to  the  oouatry  and  it  U  important  to  help 
these  cold  war  vatarans  readjust  in  meaning- 
ful fashion  to  civilian  life.  To  deny  the  vet- 
erans of  the  eold  war  the  benefits  of  a  bill  of 
this  sort  bacauae  they  did  not  face  the  dan- 
gers of  war  la  not  In  every  instance  a  valid 
argument.  X  aaa  vure  that  the  observers  In 
South  Vietnam,  thoee  who  obeerve  the  truce 
line  In  ITorea  and  thoee  who  skrc  stationed 
along  the  Barlla  wall  are  in  every  bit  as  much 
danger  as  I  was  while  In  the  SUtes  training 
to  go  overseas  or  while  I  was  sitting  on  Oki- 
nawa doing  oaeapation  duty.  I  and  nuiny 
like  me  did  banaflt  from  the  OI  bUl— to 
which  I  will  ba  everlastingly  grateful — but 
we  did  not.  as  a  saattcr  of  fact,  face  any  great 
danger.  TTasplla  the  fact  that  the  opportu- 
nity for  active  —iiUe  was  very  much  before 
us  and  the  fact  that  we  were  prepared  to 
render  such  aarvlee,  we  were  not  called  upon 
to  do  so  any  more  than  theee  young  men 
have  been  oallad  on  even  though  they  are.  I 
am  sure,  ready  abould  the  call  be  made. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  deserves  very  careful 
consideration. 
Slacarely. 

Pbamk  N.  Bluott. 

As»ociate  Dean. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
this  Is  one  of  many  letters  that  have  been 
received  from  leading  educators  of 
America.  The  OI  cold  war  biii  has  the 
support  of  the  educators  of  America. 
They  realize  the  Importance  of  the  read- 
justment of  veterans  for  civilian  living. 
and  strtuigly  favor  the  GI  cold  war  bill. 

I  observe  the  majority  leader  in  Cham- 
ber. I  call  hJg  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  bill  is  Order  No.  319  and  has  been  on 
the  calendar  since  July  2.  1963  I  trust 
the  OI  cold  war  bin  will  soon  be  ready  for 
action  by  the  Senate,  and  the  hopes  of 
these  5  mnilon  Americans  no  longer  de- 
ferred. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
again  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
calling  the  bfll  to  my  attention. 


PREJUDICE  AND  COURAGE 

Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President,  the  able 
director  of  the  Michigan  Regional  Office 


of  the  Anti-Defamation  League.  Sol  I. 
Littman.  wrote  a  story  which  appeared 
in  the  ADL  BulleUn  of  June  1963 

It  is  a  true  story  with  live  heroes.  Jo- 
seph Megdell  and  Will  Roberts.  Michi- 
gan is  the  setting.  Prejudice  and  cour- 
age are  described.  It  is  a  story  with  a 
happy  ending,  much  as  one  regrets  ac- 
knowledging the  existence  of  the  preju- 
dice described. 

It  is  a  story  I  want  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  and  people  across  thi.s  coun- 
try, for  I  feel  it  has  a  timely  and  impor- 
tant message.  It  is  for  this  rea.son  that 
I  ask  for  unanunous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  fall. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IKrom  the  ADL  Bulleiui.  June    1963 1 
I    Refuse    To    Cati»    to    Hsejidic-k — Jokkph 

Megdell   Shows    Fi  int    That  .stukinc;    to 

Pri.vciple  Is  Good  Btsi.ness 

I  By  Sol   I    Littman) 

Taking  chaiices  conies  naturally  to  Joseph 
Megdell  of  Pllnt  Mich  So  too  does  Hghtlng 
for  human  rights. 

"Thirteen  years  ago.  Will  Roberts  and  I 
■craped  together  »6  000  to  open  our  nrst  .st<ire 
In  Flint.  Neither  of  us  had  any  retailing 
experience.  We  couldn't  afford  help,  so  we 
started  the  first  self-service  store  In  the  area 

"We  hired  our  first  two  employees  within 
the  year  We  didn't  realize  It,  but  we  were 
setting  another  precedent  In  the  PUnt  area  - 
one  of  the  first  two  salespeople  was  a  Negro. 
Now  we  have  approxlm.itely  6O0  employee.s. 
and  an  office  stcifT  of  close  t^j  60  Negrtjes 
hold  many  of  our  mo.st  Important  pKjsitlons, 
and  they  make  up  about  one  half  of  our 
clerical  and  sslee  stsfT  " 

Today,  Megdell  and  Robert's  'VankPe  .Stores 
Is  the  second  largest  retail  firm  In  the  Flint 
area 

"It  Is  no  longer  news  that  sticking  to  prin- 
ciple is  also  good  business,  '  Megdell  said. 
"My  private  secretary  ranka  second  to  none 
I'm  lucky  because  the  discriminatory  em- 
ployment f>ollcy  in  this  community  brought 
her  to  work  tor  me  .She  Is  qualified  to  be 
secretary  to  the  president  of  Cieneral  Motors  " 

Ysnkee  Stores  now  have  six  outlets  In  the 
Flint  ares  and  14  In  Michigan.  One  would 
expect  Megdell  and  R  >bert8  to  have  grown 
more  cautious  In  order  to  protect  their  in- 
vestment.    But  they  haven't. 

Three  years  ago.  the  nnayor  of  Flint  at- 
tempted to  set  up  a  Human  R!(<hts  Commis- 
sion to  deal  with  some  of  the  Interracial 
problems  that  confront  this  northern  Indus- 
trial community  The  mayor  approached  a 
aumt}er  of  coaununlty  leaders  lo  chair  the 
new  commission.  None  would  accept.  Fi- 
nally, he  came  to  Joe  Megdell.  Joe  knew  the 
pressure  exerted  on  community  leaders  to 
reject  the  post,  but  he  felt  Flint  needed 
a  Human  Rights  Commission  badly  He 
accepted. 

The  commission  hel.d  t)nly  one  meeting 
The  community's  realtors  feared  the  com- 
mission might  pave  the  way  for  an  op>en 
occupancy  housing  ordlnanoe  It  was  decid- 
ed to  hold  a  referendum  on  the  commission. 
There  was  a  record  turnout  on  election  day 
The  commission  wa.s  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
almost  8  to  1 

"The  moderates  did  not  vote-  as  usual  " 
Megdell  commented  wryly 

Flint,  with  a  population  of  200  000,  has 
one  of  the  toughest  problenxs  in  Intergroup 
relations  In  Michigan  The  city  Is  almost 
entirely  dedicated  to  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles,  and  like  other  cities  ba-sed  on 
the  auto  Industry,  It  has  large  numbers  of 
southerners,  both  white  and  Negro  Chit- 
side  the  factory  walls,  there  Is  little  commu- 
nication   between    the    races       The   political 


undercurrents  are  treacherous,  and  radical 
right  groups  have  always  found  plenty  of 
recruits  In  Flint 

The  race  question  Is  not  the  only  one  to 
disturb  Genesee  County,  where  Flint  Ls  situ- 
ated The  community's  900  Jewish  families 
are  aware  that  they  are  barred  from  the 
Downtown  Club  and  from  almost  all  of  the 
golf  and  country  clubs  The  Atlas  Valley 
Covuitry  Club  Is  the  only  one  In  the  are.-t 
wlUch  permits  Jewish  membership-  but  un- 
der a  strut  quota. 

"■you  have  to  wait  your  turn  One  Jewish 
member  has  to  die  before  another  Jew  Is 
aUniitted,"  declared  Megdell  "I  accepted  a 
position  on  the  board  of  directors  I  hop>ed 
I  could  Influence  a  change  In  policy  But  I 
vt.is  Just  kidding  myself  I  resigned  In  1959 
as  a  protest  agaliist  the  quota.  " 

Sf>me  people  were  unhappy  abovit  Meg- 
dells  making  an  Issue  of  social  discrimina- 
tion But  he  refused  to  demean  himself  or 
his  religion  by  remaining  a  party  to  the 
quota  system 

His  partner.  Will  Roberta  stands  alongside 
Joe  Megdell  in  all  his  battles  Joe  Megdell 
Is  49,  married,  and  has  three  children 

Early  In  1963,  the  two  p.-xrtners  Initiated 
plans  to  open  another  Yankee  Store,  this  one 
m  Owosso,  Mich  ,  60  miles  north  of  Detroit 
Construction  was  already  underway  when 
Megdell  WHS  visited  by  a  member  of  the  I'X-al 
chamber  of  commerce  After  welcoming 
Mf-gdell  to  this  community  of  17,000,  the 
visitor  suggested  that  Yankee  Stores  follow 
local  custom  In  Its  hiring  practices.  He 
pointed  out  that  there  were  no  Negroes  liv- 
ing In  OwLt&so  aj»d  there  would  be  local  re- 
s. stance  to  hiring  them, 

Megdell's  reply  was  abrupt.  He  stopped 
construction  and  announced  that  Ow\j<iso 
would  have  to  do  without  a  Yankee  Store. 

"We  Just  aren't  going  to  have  one  policy 
In  Flint  and  another  In  Owoeso,  l"5  miles 
away,"  Megdell  said  "We  aren't  In  buslne^is 
to  cater  to  p>eople's  prejudices   " 

Me^'dell  has  also  fought  the  radical  right 
La.si  October,  i^inall  green,  white  and  pink 
cards  were  found  concealed  In  merchandise 
In  some  of  the  Yankee  Stores  They  bore  the 
sarcastic  message:  "Always  buy  your  Com- 
munist Imports  In  Yankee  Stores" 

Megdell  was  not  surprised.  The  month  be- 
fore he  had  received  a  letter  from  a  so-c.>,lled 
Committee  To  Warn  of  the  Arrival  of  Com- 
munist Merchandise  on  the  Local  Business 
Scene  The  CWACMLBS  had  spot-checked 
his  stores  for  merchandise  manufactured  In 
Communist  countries  The  letter  was  signed 
by  a  your\g  factory  worker  at  the  AC  Spark 
Plug  Division  of  General  MoUirs  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Detroit  Free  News,  was  a  men;ber 
of  the  John  Birch  Society 

When  the  "card  party"  hit  him  Megdell 
knew  he  was  pretty  much  alone  Some  18 
stores  In  the  Flint  area  had  agreed  to  stop 
selling  Items  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
Megdell  knew  that  some  of  the  major 
chaln.s— -Arlans,  Sears  Roebuck.  Kresge  - 
were  planning  to  remove  dog  baskets  from 
Czechoslovakia  and  hatracks  from  Poland 
rather  than  risk  radical  right  boycott 

But  Joe  Megdell  also  knew  that  trade  with 
certain  Iron  Curtain  countries  was  being 
sanctioned  by  the  U  S  State  Department. 
"This  Government  welcomes  the  expansion 
of  cont.ict-s  which  flows  from  Incre.ised  tr.ide 
In  penceful  goixls  with  E.isrern  Europe,"  a 
.State  Department  .spokesm-in  had  made  clear 
And  Megdell  refused  to  be  Intimidated 

"In  a  nutshell,"  Megdell  said,  "1  told  them 
to  go  to  hell  I  object  to  anybody  walking 
up  to  a  legitimate  businessman  and  telling 
hln\  what  merchandise  to  carry  and  what  not 
to  carry  As  long  as  we  operate  within  the 
law.  and  according  to  State  Department  pol- 
icy, we  are  not  going  to  be  afraid  Just  be- 
cause  some  punks  threaten  us  with  boycott. 
My  stores  carry  less  than  1  percent  of  their 
stock  In  Communist-made  Imports. 
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"I  told  my  store  managers  Uiat  when  they 
come  In  to  distribute  those  cards,  to  throw 

them  out,"  .      ^  j    . 

Again,  the  Flint  community  looked  in 
wonder  at  Joe  Megdell  to  see  how  he  would 
make  out  this  time. 

There  were  six  or  seten  card  parties  In 
Yankee  Stores  after  that.  But  they  did  not 
work-^oe  Megdell  refused  to  be  cowed.  The 
Committee  To  Warn  of  the  Arrival,  etc.  took 
to  distributing  pamphlets  door  to  door,  urg- 
ing people  to  boycott  Yankee  Stores.  Meg- 
dell got  doeens  of  phone  calls  from  people 
who  had  gotten  pamphlets.  All  of  them 
urged  Yankee  Stores  not  to  give  in. 

How  did  the  radical  right  pressure  affect 
business? 

"Retail  sales  In  the  Flint  area  have  been 
way  down  generally  In  the  last  quarter," 
Megdell  said  seriously.  Then,  smiling.  "Ex- 
cept for  Yankee  Stores,  that  Is.  Our  volume 
Is  way  up" 

CRITICISM  OP  U.S.  TARIFF  POLICY 
BY  GERMAN  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  surprised  to  see  on  August  8  an  ad- 
vertisement which  was  published  In  the 
New  York  Times.  It  consisted  of  a 
.sutement  by  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  one  of  the  largest  chemical  companies 
of  the  world  located  in  Germany.  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  fact  that 
this  gentleman  criticized  the  U.S.  tariff 
policy  and  went  on  to  say  that  he  would 
like  "to  repeat  my  appeal  for  a  free  and 
fair  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
throughout  the  world."  In  my  opinion. 
this  advice  would  best  be  given  to  the 
German  Government  and  the  Common 
Market  organization,  not  to  the  U.S. 
public. 

This  statement  from  the  German 
chemical  industry  was  surprising  to  me 
because  of  the  recent  actions  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  Involving  poultry,  a  product 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  State 
of  Arkansas.  I  need  not  go  into  the 
details  of  the  poultry  controversy  be- 
cause this  situation  is  well  known  by  the 
Members  of  this  body.  Suffice  It  to  say 
that  it  is  estimated  that  about  $46  mil- 
lion a  year  of  U.S.  poultry  exports  to 
Europe  have  been  shut  off  In  spite  of 
repeated  efforts  by  the  United  States  to 
negotiate  an  equitable  settlement  of  the 
problem. 

The  United  States  is  preparing  to 
withdraw  a  number  of  previous  conces- 
sions to  balance  the  Common  Market 
action  on  poultry.  This  is  very  much  in 
compliance  with  GATT  procedures  and 
I,  for  one,  heartily  endorse  this  action  If 
the  poultry  matter  caimot  be  settled  to 
a  state  of  mutual  satisfaction. 

Many  of  us  were  wary  of  the  possible 
effects  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  as  It 
wa.<;  being  debated  last  year.  The  likely 
growth  of  Imports  over  exports  was  a 
frequently  mentioned  possibility.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  Trade  Expansion  Act  was 
passed  and  work  Is  now  underway  to  im- 
plement the  tariff  reduction  negotia- 
tions. On  June  11.  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  SymihgtohI 
warned  of  some  of  the  problems  and 
dangers  involved  in  these  negotiations. 
I  was  particularly  impressed  with  his 
statement  that: 

The  United  States  must  be  absolutely  cer- 
Uln  that  the  Trade  Kxpanslon  Act  Is  used 
wisely   to  accomplish  tlie   basic  objactlr 


to  maintain,  if  not  improve,  the  U.S.  trade 
position. 

The  New  York  Times  advertisement  I 
previously    moitioned    took    particular 
aim,  of  course,  at  UJ3.  chemical  tariffs 
and  the  consequent  inability  of  the  Ger- 
man chemical  industry  to  export  more 
to  the  United  States.    The  U.S.  chemi- 
cal Industry  Is  an  important  asset  to  the 
State  of  Arkansas  and  to  the  Nation. 
My  knowledge  shows  it  to  be  a  highly 
efficient,    research-minded    and    highly 
competitive  industry.    As  in  the  case  of 
shoes,  textiles,  and  many  other  manu- 
factured   goods,    the    manufacture    of 
chemicals  with  highly  paid  labor  results, 
in  many  cases,  In  higher  costs  and  sell- 
ing prices.    For  this  reason,  tariffs  can- 
not be  drastically  reduced  on  chemicals 
to  satisfy  the  German  chemical  indus- 
try's desire  for  our  chemical  markets. 
In  two  meetings  this  spring,  the  U.S. 
chemical  industry  has  told  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  the  many  reasons 
why  U.S.  chemical  exports  are  unlikely 
to  Increase.     Among   these  were  non- 
tariff  barriers  blocking  more  exports  to 
Germany  and  the  Conamon  Maiket. 

All  of  this  causes  me  to  urge  extreme 
caution  in  exercising  the  right  to  reduce 
U.8.  tariffs  conferred  under  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  We  must  make  certain 
that  the  Common  Market  does  not  ex- 
port more  to  the  United  States  while 
protecting  Its  own  industries  and  agri- 
culture. While  the  tariff  reduction  ne- 
gotiations present  us  with  many  oppor- 
tunities, they  also  may  present  us  with 
a  number  of  problems.  For  this  reason, 
I  believe  that  the  U.S.  trade  program 
should  be  watched  closely  by  the  Senate 
and  that  all  developments  should  be  dis- 
cussed fully  on  the  floor  as  they  occur. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a 
scholarly  and  reflective  editorial  on 
Vietnam  appeared  this  morning  in  the 
Washington  Post.  I  wish  to  call  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  following  lines: 

There  are  surely  limits  to  our  toleration. 
If  there  are  no  limits  at  all,  then  our  policy 
la  the  prisoner  of  every  client  government, 
however  arbitrary  and  extreme.  And  If  the 
client  govemmenU  get  sufllclenUy  arbitrary 
and  extreme,  no  amount  of  economic  or  mili- 
tary aid.  in  the  end.  wUl  rescue  them  from 
the  disaffection  of  their  own  people,  to  say 
notlUng  of  rescuing  them  from  Communist 
aggression.  It  U  true  that  South  Vietnam 
might  be  lost  to  communism  If  we  with- 
drew; but  it  is  also  true  that  It  may  »>e 
kMt  to  communism  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  remain — If  our  remaining  In  the  face  of 
aU  kinds  of  folly  perpetuates  a  regime  In- 
capable of  mobilizing  the  country  In  Its 
behalf. 


Mr.  President,  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing of  an  ossification  of  opinion  about 
our  situation  in  South  Vietnam.  Too 
often,  we  seem  to  consider  only  two 
alternatives:  to  support  the  repressive 
Dion  regime,  or  to  pull  out.  I  think 
there  are  two  other  more  promising  al- 
ternatives: First,  to  support  a  reformed 
Diem  regime;  or.  second,  to  support  an- 
other non-Communist  regime  in  South 
Vietnam  which  can  elicit  the  support  of 
the  people  to  overcome  the  Communist 
Vletoong  guerrillas. 


To  illustrate  the  strength  of  the  non- 
Communlst  opposition  to  Diem  in  South 
Vietnam,  I  should  like  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  Erich  Wulff, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  Republic  of 
August  31.  1963.  The  article  is  entitled 
"The  Buddhist  Revolt:  Diems  New  Op- 
ponents Deserve  UJS.  Support.'  Mr. 
Wulff  flatly  declares: 

As  for  the  argument  that  there  is  no  al- 
ternative to  Diem,  it  Is  absurd. 

In  this  position,  Mr.  Wulff  agrees  with 
the  statement  of  the  recently  resigned 
Vietnamese  Ambassador  to  the  United 
SUtes,  Tran  Van  Chuong. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Post,  and  the  article  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Republic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  11,  1963) 
Patron  and  Cliknt 
Our    relations    with    South    Vietnam,    on 
which  the  President  dwelt  in  his  broadcast 
remarks  on  Monday,  demonstrate  anew  the 
limitations  of  great  power  and  the  inevitable 
embarrassments    of    the   patron-client   rria- 
tionshlp    in    International    affairs.     Tills    Is 
equally  true  of  our  relations  with  a  dozen 
other  governments  around  the  globe. 

Relnhold  Nlebulir  pointed  out  in  1952: 
•The  same  strength  wlilch  has  extended  our 
power  beyond  a  continent  has  also  Inter- 
woven our  destiny  with  the  destiny  of  many 
peoples  and  brought  us  into  a  vast  web  of 
history  In  which  other  wills,  running  in 
oblique  and  contrasting  directions  to  our 
own,  Inevitably  hinder  or  contradict  what 
we  most  fervently  desire." 

To  some  extent,  these  frustrations  are  the 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  the  exercise  erf 
worldwide  political  power.  We  could  not 
escape  them  by  withdrawing  from  this  or 
that  country,  but  only  by  withdrawing  from 
the  great  power  role  that  liaa  descended  upon 
us.  And  perhaps  we  could  not  even  escape 
that  way,  l>ecauBe  the  power  we  declined 
would  be  exerted  by  others  and  would  soon 
find  us  only  exchanging  the  frustrations  of 
a  client  for  thoee  of  a  patron. 

The  President  rtghtly  reminded  us:  "We 
cannot  expect  these  countries  to  do  every- 
thing the  way  we  want  to  do  them.  They 
have  their  own  interest,  their  own  person- 
alities, their  own  tradition.  We  cant  make 
everyone  in  our  Image,  and  there  are  a  good 
many  people  who  don't  want  to  go  In  our 
image." 

The  President  recalled  one  of  the  Nation's 
earlier  experiences  with  this  dilemma — in 
China,  where  a  weak  government  lost  the 
country  to  the  Corrununists.  President 
Elsenhower  once  reviewed  our  mistakes  in 
China  in  almost  the  same  language  that 
President  Kennedy  used  to  describe  our  re- 
lations with  South  Vietnam.  At  an  Informal 
meeting  in  January  1951.  he  looked  t>ack 
on  the  China  episode  and  said  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek:  "It  was  an  error  to  expect  that 
we  could  make  him  over  in  our  image.  We 
cannot  apply  in  a  land  governed  by  war 
lords  for  generations  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples that  flotuish  In  the  United  States. 
You  can't  go  back  to  the  general's  childhood 
and  replace  the  images  and  impressions  of 
hU  youth  with  those  that  each  of  tis  got 
at  his  mother's  knee.  We  have  to  accept 
him  as  he  is  and  go  from  there." 

The  Kennedy  and  the  Elsenhower  cautions 
arc  well  put  and  ought  to  be  kept  In  mind. 
Even  if  we  embrace  this  tolerant  philosophy, 
however,  there  surely  are  limits  to  our  tolera- 
tion.   If  there  are  no  limits  at  aU,  then  our 
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poUcy  la  tiM  pgWoaar  of  every  client  govern- 
ment. how«i»«r  wMtnTy  »n<l  exueme.  And 
If  Um  dlMit  fo»«nunenU  get  »uiBclenUy 
arbitrary  and  aKtraiM.  no  amount  of  eco- 
nomic or  mUltary  aid.  in  the  end,  will  reecue 
them  fnjm  thm  dta«Urectlon  of  their  own 
people  to  My  mi4»>«"t  ot  re«ulng  them  from 
CommunUt  ■igtlMlnn  It  U  true  that 
South  Vtotnaia  night  be  loet  to  communism 
If  we  wlttodrw.  tout  It  U  aleo  true  that  It 
may  be  lo«t  to  ccunmunlam  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  m  rwaaain— If  our  remaining  In 
the  face  of  aU  ktnda  of  folly  perpetuates  a 
refUne  incapaM*  of  mobUUlng  the  country 
in  lU  own  babalf. 

It  U  the  Pi«atd«nt'i  preaent  decision  that 
we  should  not  now  withdraw  from  South 
Vietnam.  It  ia  a  decision  that  may  be  right 
now  but  It  la  on*  tbat  he  must  keep  In  a 
state  of  day-to-day  rartew  There  must  be 
some  limit  mtmi  to  a  policy  of  toleration 
that  »i^—  ttaa  follaat  account  of  the  diverse 
policies,  cuatoaa.  hablU.  and  philosophies 
of  the  varied  paoples  and  governments  who 
have  little  more  in  common  than  a  hoetlUty 
to  com  mi 


(Prom    the    Maw    Republic.    Aug     31      19«3! 

Thx   Bxnmsmr  Rkvolt:    Dum  s    New 

OppoNBins  DsaaavK  U  S    Support 

(By  Brlch  WulS) 

(NoTK. — Dr.  Brleli  WulS  is  head  of  the 
psychiatric  dlvlalon  at  the  University  of  Frei- 
burg hospital  In  Oarmany  On  leave  to  es- 
tablish a  n«w  psychiatric  program  at  the 
University  ot  Bos  In  Vletnan^.  be  became 
an  Involuntary  eyawltness  of  the  May  8  mas- 
■acre  of  BuddJhtet  demonstrators  there  He 
and  two  ooUaaguaa  resigned  from  Hue  Uni- 
versity In  pfotaat  against  the  government's 
torture  of  atudanta  and  refusal  to  allow 
treatment  at  Injurad  demonstraUjfs  He 
was  charged  wltlk  Instigating  a  student  riot 
and  distributing  poison  gas  to  students,  and 
expelled  from  Vietnam,  i 

Ngo  Dlnta  Dlam  has  never  been  able  to 
tolerate  any  force — political,  military,  or 
religious — whlcb  was  independent  of  him 
In  driving  tlia  Boa  Hao.  Cao  Dal.  and  Blnh 
Zuyen  Mcta  undarground.  in  robbing  the 
political  oppoaltlon  of  lu  leadership.  In 
transferring  overly  popular  commanders  to 
desk  Jobs,  Diana's  objective  has  always  been 
the  same:  thoaa  who  might  oppose  him  (or 
whatever  reasons,  had  to  be  destroyed  or 
neutralised.  So  whan  Vietnamese  Buddhism 
unexpectedly  awakened  last  May  to  become 
the  only  power  In  Vietnam  Independent  of 
Diem,  his  reaction  was  predictable  he  set 
out  to  cruab  It. 

Actually,  tba  emergence  of  the  Buddhists 
as  a  political  force  was  unexpected  only  by 
those  who  had  not  followed  recent  Viet- 
namese history.  Certainly  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  Diem  was  taken  altogether  by  sur- 
prise. The  Buddhists  actually  had  begun  to 
adapt  to  modam  political  realities  several 
years  ago.  Buddhist  youth  societies  and  stu- 
dent and  trade  organizations  were  ((^rmed 
and  attracted  a  large  following,  particularly 
In  central  Vtotnam.  Young  monks  streamed 
to  the  unlvaraltlas.  The  pagodas  gave  up  be- 
ing merely  homea.  schools  and  placet^  of  de- 
votion for  monks,  and  once  again  became 
spiritual  centan  for  the  whole   people 

Although  there  was  no  indication  that 
this  Buddhist  revival  was  political  in  pur- 
pose. Diem  from  the  first  carried  un  a  cam- 
paign ot  dlaorlmlnatlon.  intimidation  and 
persecution  against  It.  The  legal  basis  for 
all  this  was  "ordinance  10.  '  a  vestige  of 
French  oolontaliam.  This  law  had  been  de- 
signed to  hrtp  Christianize  Vietnam  by  im- 
proving the  ecmpetltlve  position  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. It  pat  Vietnamese  Buddhism  on 
the  same  lagml  taals.  and  made  it  subject  to 
the  tame  orgaBlaatlonal  restrlctlon.s.  as  a 
private  cltlb.  "nut  Buddhists  had  to  obtain 
i  permit  In  advance  (eg  .  the  purchase  of 
land  on   which   to  build   sch<j  >!.s   i;.>(\    c<>   be 


authorized     by     the     provincial     administra- 
tion)      Everything  dej>ended  "V.     .fflclal   go<xl 

wUI 

Once  the  Buddhist  revival  began,  this 
good  will  evaporated  Ambitious  function- 
aries did  all  they  could  to  make  things  hard 
for  the  Buddhlsu.  assuming  this  would  put 
them  In  the  gfxxl  graces  ol  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic President  and  his  family  .Some  delayed 
acting  on  requesU  for  permits  until  it  was 
too  late  Others  refvised  permits  entirely 
Some  wei-.t  so  far  as  ti  >  put  traditional  Bud- 
dhist holy  places  like  Thlen-But  In  Quang 
Ngal  Province  at  the  dl-fposal  of  Catholic 
priests  as  building  sites 

In  remote  provinces,  such  as  Phu  Yen  and 
Blnh  Dlnh,  which  forelj^nprs  8«»ldom  visit,  the 
Buddhists  were  subjected  not  merely  l<>  legal- 
ised disci  imlaation  hut  to  a  UioroughgoliiK 
religious  persecution  At  Phu  Yen.  for  In- 
stance, a  Buddhl.'^t  m  iik  named  Third  Turn 
Chon  protested  In  his  pagoda  against  re- 
Ugous  discrimination  He  was  murdered 
The  Government  blames  the  Vletcong.  of 
course  The  Buddhists  have  considerable 
evidence  pointing  to  the  Vietnamese  secret 
police  In  other  rural  areas  Oovernment  of- 
ficials tried  to  win  Catholic  converts  by  mix- 
ing intimidation  and  promises  The  c«K)k 
for  one  of  my  German  colleagues  gave  me  a 
detailed  account  of  such  proselytizing  He 
assured  me.  however  with  great  emotion 
that  he  would  rather  die  than  worship  the 
cross 

Many  Buddhist  officers,  officials,  and  uni- 
versity teachers  in  Hue.  the  capital  of  central 
Vietnam,  were  given  to  understand  they  had 
better  attend  mass  on  national  holidays 
S<->me  Catholic  officers  even  forbade  their  men 
to  take  part  In  Buddhist  ceremonle.-*  Among 
this  i;roup  of  officers  Is  Ma)  Dang  Sy.  the 
man  responsible  for  the  Hue  massacre  of 
May  8  Dang  Sy  had  to  t>e  transferred  from 
two  commands  because  his  religious  discrimi- 
nation drove  the  soldiers  to  the  brink  of 
mutiny  Yet  that  Is  how  he  got  promoted 
to  deputy  chief  of  the  province 

During  those  same  years  of  increasuig  har- 
assment of  the  Buddhlst.s  the  CatholU- 
Church  kept  acquiring  more  prlvlleKes  espe- 
cially in  central  Vietnam  where  the  arch- 
bishop of  Hue  IS  Dlems  older  brother  Nro 
Dlnh  Thuc  I  h.ive  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Diem  ordered  these  privileges  On  the  other 
hand,  what  officer  would  refuse  to  loan  a 
presidents  brother  i  or  his  aii?enti  military 
vehicles  and  soldiers  for  work  on  a  Catholic 
building  project'  What  commander  would 
object  when  President  Diem  personally  fir- 
dered  a  piece  of  military  property  handed 
over  for  construction  of  a  Catholic  seminary 
school,  or  hfispltaP 

As  a  result  of  such  favors  Archbishop  Ngo 
Dlnh  Thue  ha.-*  managed  t^i  turn  his  arch- 
dKxrese  into  a  going  business  concern  His 
goal  Is  to  make  It  flnanciallv  independent 
of  foreign  aid  The  tuberculosis  ward  of  the 
Hue  hospital,  for  example  is  dlre<ted  but  not 
financed  by  archdiocese  It  requires  advance 
payment  from  even  the  poore.st  pea.sant 
These  who  cannot  pay  are  not  admitted  un- 
le-'ss  they  have  a  powerf^jl  ad\o«ate  The  fees 
go  to  the  archdiocese  The  arrhbi.shop  also 
has  a  monop)oly  on  the  import  of  textbtxiks 
This  not  only  provides  an  opportunity  for 
censorship  but  is  profitable  as  well  Thuc  s 
main  source  of  intume,  however  Is  his  share 
of  the  profits  from  the  Oovernment  s  pro- 
gram for  lumbering  xlrg.n  l.irirt  Of  course 
privileges  of  this  kind  are  enjoved  only  bv 
the  politically  loyal  The  neutral  priest  in  a 
remote  vUl.ige  may  have  ikj  privileges  at  all 
Nevertheless,  such  pr.ictues  ^Ive  rise  to  less 
well  founded  rumf)r.s  TTie  Buddhists,  having 
no  faith  in  Dlems  controlled  press  believe 
anything  they  hear  by  the  gr.ipevlne 

In  addition  Diem  and  his  family  seem  con- 
vinced that  they  ha\e  tl.e  unconditional 
support  of  the  Cathtilus  but  not  the  Bud- 
dhists .A.S  a  result  Catholics  advance  faster 
In  administratue  and  iniUtary  c.ireers       Bud- 


dhists first  have  to  prove  their  loyalty  One 
result  is  a  large  number  of  opportunistic 
coir,  erts  among  officers  and  other  officials. 

THE    BiaTHDAY     MASSACBE 

All  this  had  been  going  on  quietly  for 
years  so  quietly  that  American  diplomats 
appear  to  have  been  genuinely  surprised 
when  trouble  erupted  late  in  May  1963  It 
all  seems  to  ha\e  begun  when  Thlch  Tri 
Quitng  president  of  the  Buddhist  organiza- 
tion in  central  Vietnam,  decided  not  to  send 
Archbushop  Thuc  a  congratulatory  telegram 
on  the  occasion  on  his  iolh  year  In  the 
priesthrxjd  S<xin  after,  on  May  6,  Sulgon 
Lssued  an  order  foi'bldding  the  BuddhlsU  to 
lU  their  flags  May  8  Is  the  Buddha  s  blrth- 
duv  and  a  moat  important  holiday 

Future  historians  will  have  to  decide 
whether  Diem  ordered  the  ban  simply  In  line 
with  general  policy  on  religion  -on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Buddhists  would  suffer 
the  humiliation  in  silence  or  whether  the 
regime  deliberately  sought  an  open  confilct 
expectlr^  to  crush  the  Buddhists  as  It  had 
earlier  crushed  the  other  secU. 

Whatever  the  Intention,  the  result  was  that 
the  Buddhist  masses,  though  Inclined  to 
pacifism  and  accustomed  to  misery,  began 
8p<5nt«neous  protest  demonstrations  At 
first  the  Buddhist  leaders  simply  acquiesced 
m  these  demonstrations,  then  they  began  to 
lead  them 

At  the  start  the  demonstrators  had  the 
limited  objective  of  a  return  to  the  status 
quo  ante  they  wanted  Dlems  new  restric- 
tions on  the  celebration  of  the  Buddhist 
holiday  rescinded  The  Hue  crowd  on  which 
Dang  Sy  s  tanks  opened  fire  May  8,  for  In- 
stance, was  asking  Saigon  to  allow  the  Bud- 
dhist leaders  to  Rive  the  traditional  annual 
radio  address  Up  to  now.  It  Is  still  not  clear 
who  gave  Dang  Sy  the  order  to  open  fire 
Seven  children  and  one  woman  died  on  the 
spot  Painted  on  the  tanks  In  big  white 
letters  was  the  name  of  the  President  .«; 
brother  Ngo  Dlnh  Khol.  murdered  In  1945 
And  so  the  Buddhist  Christmas  l>ecame  a 
(lay  of  mourning,  and  the  Buddhist  leaders 
deiuled  not  only  to  demand  compensation 
f.  ir  the  victims  but  to  raise  the  long-latent 
Issue  of  rellgli>us  discrimination  and  persecu- 
tion On  May  12  the  Buddhists  requested 
that  the  Government  lift  the  flag  ban.  revoke 
ordinance  10  permit  the  unimpeded  dissemi- 
nation of  Buddhist  teachings,  free  Buddhists 
under  arrest  punish  those  responsible  for  the 
massacre  and  provide  financial  recompense 
to  the  families  of  the  victims  Demonstra- 
tions spread  to  several  other  provinces,  but 
their  objective  remained  unpolitical  limited 
to  the  putting  through  of  this  program 

After  the  Hue  massacre  the  regime  had  one 
chance  to  pull  Itself  otit  of  the  affair  undam- 
aged to  dissociate  Itself  from  MaJ  Dang  Sy 
and  admit  responsibility  for  the  tragedy  In- 
stead. It  designated  the  Vletcong.  as  the 
criminal  In  the  ensulni?  weeks,  hard  and 
soft  teiuleiule.s  seem  to  have  struggled  with 
one  another  Beginning  In  June  the  Presi- 
dent s  brother  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu.  and  his  wife 
Madume  Nhu  incited  and  supported  an  antl- 
Buddhlst  campaign  ranging  in  my  observa- 
II  lU  from  loyalty  telegrams  to  the  employ- 
imnt  of  [)ol.son  gas  against  young  girls  and 
the  torture  of  students  who  refused  to  brand 
'heir  Buddhist  leaders  as  Communists 

Madame  Nhu  also  launched  a  political  drive 
to  denounce  Buddhism  as  a  Communlst-ln- 
rtUrated  International  conspiracy  Pagoda.*; 
were  surrounded  with  barbed  wire,  and  wom- 
en and  children  trying  to  bring  water  to  the 
monks  were  clubbed  to  the  ground.  This 
was  itll  quite  >>pen.  without  any  effort  at  con- 
cealment The  regime  swiftly  did  everything 
It  could  to  sl-.arpen  the  conflict  until,  imme- 
diately after  the  sacrificial  death  by  burning 
of  Thich  Quani?  Due.  the  danger  of  a  popular 
uprising  became  so  great  that  an  Intermlnls- 
terial  committee  formed  on  June  16  under 
American  pressure  accepted  some  Buddhist 
dem.uids 
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On  the  day  after  the  agreement,  however, 
a  leading  article  in  the  Nhu-flnancad  Tlmea 
,,f  Vleuiam  spoke  of  extortion  by  the  Btid- 
iihlsu.     The  efforta.  suspended  during  tha 
negotiations,   to   play  off  dissident  sects  of 
ks.ser  significance  agalnat  the  Buddhist  All- 
Vittnam  Union,  were  vociferously  resumed. 
Contrary  to  ofBcLal  promises,  a  great  number 
,,f    Buddhists   remained   under   arrest.     The 
Hi.ddhists  came  into  possession  of  Qovsrn- 
mt  nt  plans  for  suppressing  their  organlaa- 
iion  "once  the  present  storm  has  subaldad." 
The    Republican    Youth    group,    under    Ngo 
Dlnh  Nhu's  command,  publlahed  a  petition 
in  the  Times  of  Vietnam  aslOng  that  tha  dis- 
criminatory ordinance   10  be  kept  In  force. 
Within  2  weeks  the  Buddhist  leaders  lost 
faith  In  the  good  faith  of  the  Oovernment 
and  President  Diem,  and  ordered  new  pro- 
test demonstrations.     Thotigh  forbidding  a 
tlilrd  public  suicide  attempt  and  calling  off 
a  planned  demonstration  in  Hue,  the  lead- 
ers sent  Diem  a  strongly  worded  letter  at- 
uicklng   the   actlvlUes   of   his  slster-ln-law. 
Madame  Nhu.     "Many  empires  have  crum- 
bled  and   regimes  been  toppled,"  the  letter 
warned,  "because  the  laws  were  not  enforced, 
power   was   abused,   and   above   all   bacaoae 
women  were  allowed  to  meddle  with  the  af- 
fairs of  state."'    The  letter  expressed  the  hope 
that  Madame  Nhu's  charge  of  "Ignoble  trea- 
son" did  not  "reflect  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

Meanwhile,  the  Buddhist  monks  developed 
an  Increasingly  elDclent  national  organisa- 
tion. Their  Intelligence  from  Inalda  tha 
Diem  government  Is  excellent.  They  also 
have  been  able  to  synchronise  their  actions 
In  the  various  provinces.  By  the  end  of 
June.  Saigon's  Xa  Lol  Pagoda  resembled  a 
GHQ.  Nevertheless,  the  problem  of  trans- 
mitting news  to  the  rural  pagodas  has  not 
been  solved.  If  It  Is.  my  guess  la  that  the 
Buddhists  win  follow  their  leaders  to  the  last 
village.  Certainly  the  crowds  I  watched  In 
Hue  displayed  great  courage.  Yotug  girls 
remained  sitting  on  the  sidewalk,  for  ex- 
ample, even  when  soldiers  charged  tham 
with  bayonets.  The  crowds  were  also  dlstln- 
guUhed  by  their  discipline.  During  the 
June  l  demonstrations,  at  the  monks'  orders, 
not  a  single  offensive  word  was  uttered 
against  the  government.  Excesses  occurred 
only  when  the  BuddhUt  leaders  had  not  ar- 
ranged the  demonstrations,  as  In  Hue  on 
June  3  and  Saigon  on  June  18. 

Among  the  monks  who  gtilde  the  move- 
ment, one  In  particular  stands  out  a  born 
leader.     He  Is  Thlch  Trl  Quang.  president 
of  the  Buddhist  organisation  In  central  Vlet- 
n.^m  and  the  man  whose  refusal  to  congratu- 
late   Archbishop    Thuc   Is   thought   to   have 
caused  the  ban  on  the  display  of  Buddhist 
Hags.     In   private  conversation   with  Thlch 
Trl  Quang  I  was  struck  by  his  precise  grasp 
( f  the  situation,  the  modesty  of  his  appear- 
ance,   and    the    mixture    of    tolerance    and 
determination  which  he  embodies.    Address- 
ing a  crowd,  he  produces  an  electrifying  ef- 
fect.    His  audience  clearly  Is  ready  to  obey 
his  every  command.     He  has  that  direct  ac- 
cess U)  the  heart  of  the  people  which  Olem 
so    completely    lacks.      In    central    Vietnam 
he  Is  venerated  almost  as  a  saint  by  students 
and  peasants  alike.    Were  he  not  a  monk  he 
would  be  a  logical  siicceeror  to  Diem.     As  It 
Is.  he  could  be   a   kingmaker — and  that  Is 
why  his  life  Is  reckoned  In  constant  danger. 
What   next?     In   the  present  tense  situa- 
tion   the   most    Important    unknown    Is   the 
attitude  of  the   army.     There  la  an  unmis- 
takable discontent  among  the  junior  officers. 
•  Ju5t    what    are    we    fighting    for    anyway?" 
asked  a  young  captain  with  whom  1  was  dis- 
cussing the  crisis.     "For  Diem  and  his  fam- 
ily?     If    the    physical    and    spiritual    terror 
here  gets  much  worse,  there  will  be  nothing 
to  choose  between  us  and  the  North."     His 
opinion  Is  shared  by  many  younger  ofBcen 
of  the  middle  grades.     As  for  the  recruits. 
I  myself  saw   10  trtrokloads  of  troops,  sent 
out  against  a  crowd  of  studenU  In  Hue,  sig- 


naling encouragement  to  them.  The  regime 
sUblllsed  the  sltuaUon  in  Hue  only  by  flying 
In  military  police  from  Danang  and  part  of 
the  Presidential  guard  from  Saigon.  In  crit- 
ical situations  the  government  can  appar- 
ently rely  only  on  special  troops. 


NOLTING    AND    DIEM 

A  second  critical  factor  is  the  attitude  of 
tha  civilian  opportunists  and  time  servers, 
whose  only  concern  Is  to  protect  their 
careers.  As  In  any  regime  these  men  are  the 
majority.  As  the  crisis  reached  its  first  cli- 
max In  mid-June,  individuals  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  regime  for  years  began  to  indulge 
In  more  or  less  candid  crlUcism  of  Diem. 
They  had.  they  said,  always  been  against  the 
regime  at  heart.  I  talked  to  officials,  secret 
officers,  and  university  professors  who  wa- 
vered this  way.  Friends  In  Saigon  and  Hue 
told  me  of  many  simUar  experiences.  These 
were  people  with  an  Inborn  sense  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power.  If  they  are  deserting  Diem  his 
ship  Is  doomed. 

The  third  factor  Is  America.  During  the 
first  act  of  the  religious  crisis,  from  the  May 
8  massacre  to  the  short-lived  Jvme  16  agree- 
ment, the  United  States  took  a  hands-off  po- 
sition. Thereafter,  however,  the  United 
States  resumed  active  support  fc«'  Diem. 
Ambassador  Frederick  NolUng  rettirned  hast- 
ily to  Saigon  and  made  a  public  statement 
to  the  effect  that  Diem  was  resolutely  work- 
ing toward  democratization  and  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  people,  especially  In  rural  areas. 
He  added  that  In  his  2  years  as  American 
Ambassador  to  Vietnam  he  had  not  seen 
any  sign  of  religious  discrimination.  Who 
knows?     Perhaps  he  hadn't. 

At  the  same  time  American  military  ad- 
visers ordered  their  subordinates  to  em- 
phasize the  "positive"  and  play  down  the 
"negative."  The  religious  crisis  was  not  to 
impair  the  battleworthlness  of  the  Viet- 
namese army.  The  Buddhist  movement  was 
described  as  an  urban  affair  which  would 
meet  with  little  response  in  the  country. 
where  the  war  Is  fought.  I  do  not  know  who 
la  expected  to  believe  such  nonsense.  Cer- 
tainly the  men  who  are  actually  fighting  In 
the  Buddhist  sections  of  rural  Vietnam  are 
not  likely  to  be  fooled.  K\'en  the  Americans 
In  Saigon  presumably  don't  believe  It,  since 
they  also  urge  the  Buddhist  leaders  to  stop 
demonstrations  lest  the  religious  dispute 
help  the  Communists. 

Even  if  one  ignores  the  moral  Implications 
of  US.  support  for  Dlem's  dictatorship,  the 
presint  policy  is  shortsighted.    In  the  past, 
American  officials  have  ustially  admitted  pri- 
vately that  Diem  Is  a  rather  unsavory  char- 
acter and  have  then  argued  that  neverthe- 
less, there   Is  no  alternative  to  supporting 
him — that  "a  change  In  the  leadership  would 
plunge    the    country    Into    chaos."     Recent 
events  Indicate  the  contrary.    Vietnam  wlU 
fall  Into  chaos  If  Diem  does  not  resign,  and 
soon.     Already,  an  Important  military  base. 
Rang  Rang,  has  been  given  up  so  that  more 
troops  could  be  deployed  to  Saigon  to  pro- 
tect Diem.    And  the  psychological  damage  of 
Dlem's  private  war  against  the  Buddhists  Is 
only  beginning  to  be  perceptible.    The  peas- 
antry reacts  slowly  but  Impertnrbably.    U.S. 
aid  will  not  make  them  accept  discrimination 
against  their  religion.    They  are  Imbued  with 
human   dignity    and    cannot   be    bought    so 
cheaply. 

As  for  the  argument  that  there  is  no  al- 
ternative to  Diem.  It  Is  absurd.  Any  honest 
non-Communist  politician  in  Saigon  would 
be  a  better  choice.  The  hopes  of  the  people 
would  be  raised,  and  they  would  give  the 
new  government  a  choice.  Of  the  various 
opposition  groups,  however,  the  nationalist 
Dal  Viet  has  In  the  past  gotten  the  moat 
sympathy  from  the  United  Stetes.  Between 
1959  and  1962  the  Dal  Viet  had  the  same 
difficulty  vls-a-vlB  Diem  that  It  had  had 
earner  with  Bao  Dal  and  the  French,  Every 
action  against  Dlem  indirectly  gave  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Communists.    Since  most  Dal 


Viet  supporters  are  as  antl-Communlst  as 
they  are  antl-Dlem,  they  were  paralyzed  and 
the  group  atrophied.  Last  year,  made  des- 
perate by  Dlem's  Incompetence,  the  old  group 
began  to  reassemble.  Today  It  is  the  focus 
of  a  broad  front  of  non-Commtmlst  politi- 
cians, determined  to  work  together  for  the  re- 
moval of  Dlem.  For  obvious  reasons,  I  can- 
not report  either  Its  composition  or  present 
organization. 

At  the  moment,  the  Buddhists  openly  ex- 
press the  hope  that  by  oontlniilng  their  pro- 
test they  may  become  the  catalyat  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  government — a  govern- 
ment which  would  give  them  a  better  break. 
Only  In  this  sense  can  one  say  that  their 
movement  has  turned  political.  If  no  new 
government  Is  forthcoming,  however,  the 
Buddhists  may  rally  their  followers  in  the 
countryside  and  In  the  army  to  passive  re- 
sistance. They  might  even  take  the  path  of 
the  Hoa  Hao  and  Cao  Dal  sects.  i*hlch  sup- 
port the  so-called  National  Liberation  Front 
run  by  the  Communists  In  the  hope  that  this 
will  topple  the  Dlem  dictatorship  and  bring 
about  a  neutralized  Vietnam. 

Rightly  used,  on  the  other  hand,  Buddhist 
movement  could  give  a  new  government 
mass  support,  allowing  the  kind  of  radical 
reforms  needed  to  undermine  the  Vletcong. 
I  know  intelligent  politicians  prepared  to  at- 
tempt this  in  collaboration  with  the 
Buddhists.  The  Vletcong  would  need  time 
to  adapt  Its  propaganda  to  the  new  situation. 
Many  who  now  support  the  Vletcong  might 
rally  to  the  Government  or  at  least  adopt  a 
wait-and-see  attitude.  It  Is  uncertain  how 
Hanoi  would  react  to  a  change  of  govenunent 
in  Saigon.  There  might  be  possibilities  for 
negotiation  with  the  North. 

The  Vietnamese  do  not  ask  very  much  from 
America.  They  are  responsive  to  the  slight- 
est suggestion  of  a  change  In  the  U.S.  policy 
of  all-out  support  for  Dlem.  It  nUght  even 
suffice  If  the  new  Ambassador,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  were  to  invite  the  few  Vietnameee  op- 
position leaders  who  are  still  out  of  jail  to 
a  dinner  i>arty.  Should  diplomatic  strate- 
gems  of  this  type  show  no  perceptible  result, 
however,  the  situation  would  call  for  a  dec- 
laration, on  highest  authority,  that  the 
United  States  dissociates  Itself  from  the 
Diem  regime  and  will  in  the  future  be  neu- 
tral between  him  and  the  non-Communist 
opposition. 


SHORTAGE  OF  HORSE  TRAINERS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  a  very  serious  situation  that 
has  developed  in  my  State. 

I  have  been  advised,  by  a  legal  firm  in 
my  hometown  of  Helena,  that  one  of  its 
clients,  a  rsuicher,  is  unable  to  obtain  a 
competent  horsebreaker  or  trainer. 

The  rancher  has  been  in  touch  with 
an  Australian,  with  impressiTC  qualifi- 
cations. "«ho  seeks  to  enter  this  country 
to  engage  in  the  storied  profession  of 
"bronc  peeling." 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Immigration 
Department,  in  order  for  the  Australian 
to  enter  this  country  there  must  be  a 
certification  by  the  Labor  Department 
that  there  is  not  an  American  supply  of 
horse  trainers  who  are  unemployed. 

The  Department  of  Labor  did  Indeed 
certify  that  "qualified  workers  are  not 
available  within  the  United  States  for 
referral  to  the  employer  by  the  Employ- 
ment Service." 

Mr.  President,  what  will  the  American 
image  be  abroad  if  It  become*  known 
that  the  Nation  of  cowboys  and  Indians, 
which  exports  hundrwte  of  western 
movies,  where  even  former  Presidents 
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r«ad  western  novel*,  has  to  import  a 
hone  wranglw  from  the  other  side  of 
the  worklt  . 

I  certainly  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
any  Australian  who  seeks  to  come  to  our 
shores  to  follow  his  profession.  But  I 
wish  to  let  my  coDeagvies  know  that  em- 
ployment <K>portunitle8.  for  which  some 
of  thfeir  finmtltnrrtT  may  possibly 
qualify,  do  exM  in  my  SUte. 

The  shortace  of  competent  wranglers 
in  Montana — the  land  of  the  great 
Oreenoughs.  Undermans.  and  Reynolds. 
derives  from  the  fact  that  Montana 
wranglers  are  busy  picking  up  top  money 
in  rodeoa  in  other  SUtes. 
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CAN  AMBUCAN  GOVERNMENT 
8URVIVB  IN  THE  JET  AGE? 
Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
to  be  effective  in  this  space  age  of  change 
and  challenge,  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  capable  of  strong  action  and 
strong  leadership,  if  our  democracy  la 
to  survive.  The  legislative  process  can- 
not be  allowed  to  become  an  exercise  in 
fuUUty. 

Recently.     Members     of     this     body, 
notably  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tors from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Clabk  and  Mr.  Cask)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FutaiiBHTl  have  offered  construc- 
tive suggestions  as  to   what  they  feel 
should  be  dcme  if  Congress  is  to  main- 
tain iU  effectiveness  in  this  fast-moving 
age  of  political  and  social  developments. 
George     Jenka.     Washington     corre- 
spondent for  the  Toledo  Blade,  one  of 
the  great  nemwpmpcTs  of  Ohio  and  the 
Nation,  recently  wrote  a  very  thought- 
provoking  article  entitled  "Can  Ameri- 
can   aovenimfent   Sxirvlve    in    the    Jet 
Age?"    The    article    appeared     in    the 
Toledo   Blade   on   August    25.    George 
Jenks  is  mm  of  the  outsUndlng  news- 
papermen tn  Washington  today,  and  this 
fine  article  farther  attests  to  that  fact. 
He  has  carefully  and  thotightfully  re- 
viewed the  entire  problem  of  congres- 
sional reform,  and  has  come  up  with 
some  concrete  solutions.    I  believe  that 
this  article  merits  the  attention  of  all 
Senators,  and  I  commend  it  to  them. 

An  excellent  editorial,  which  deals 
with  this  same  subject,  appeared  along 
with  Mr.  Jenks'  article.  In  the  edi- 
torial, the  piriUlsber  of  the  Toledo  Blade. 
Paul  Block.  Jr..  has  again  taken  leader- 
ship in  the  field  of  journalism,  in  calling 
for  a  puMlc  dleeusslon  of  a  serious,  but 
little  pubUdaed.  problem  facing  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  ritieirtMit.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  and  the  editorial 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoao. 
There  bctng  no  objection,  the  article 
and   the  editorial   were   ordered   to  be 
printed  tn  the  Rscord.  as  follows: 
IFrooa  tbm  Toledo  (Oblo)   Blade.  Au«   25. 
19431 
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democraUc  process  and  the  reforms  that  are 
being  advocated  to  Improve  It  I 
(By  George  JenlLS) 
WAsmNOTON — Wlnaton  Churchill  U  quot- 
ed aa  once  having  remarked  that  denaocracy 
U  the  worst  form  of  government  men  have 
ever  devised,  except  for  every  other  form 

Sir  Winston  Is  not  the  only  statesman  and 
scholar  of  the  free  world  to  express  exasper- 
ation with  the  contradictions,  confusions, 
and  cumberwime  nature  of  the  democratic 
process 

Large  numbers  of  Americans  from  unl- 
vernlty  campuses  down  to  workers  on  the 
production  line  and  the  NeRroes  seeking  their 
constitutional  right* -are  today  watching 
the  spectacle  of  their  Government  stalled  on 
dead  center  during  fa^t-movtng  world  events 
.And  they  are  wondering  how  long  the  stale- 
mate between  Congress  and  the  President  Is 
going  to  last 

One  of  the  eggheads  of  Congress  Senator 
J  WiLUAM  PULaaiCHT.  Democrat,  of  Arkansas, 
forrow  university  president.  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  Rhode*  scholar  was  taking  part  recently 
m  a  Fund  for  the  Republic  symposium  on 
how  government  by  the  people  can  be  made 
to  work  efficiently   and   effectively 

He  led  off  with  the  dour  statement  that 
•Government  by  the  people  is  possible  but 
highly  Improbable  " 

"It  may  well  t>e  questioned  whether  the 
enormously  complex  and  slow-moving  pro- 
cedurea  of  the  American  Government  are 
adequate  to  meet  both  the  dangers  and  the 
opportunities  of  our  foreign  relations,"  he 
wrote 

Senator  FuuaiOHT  has  grounds  for  his 
peeslmlsm  The  stubborn,  quarrelsome  Con- 
greu  In  which  he  slU  la  setting  new  records 
for  doing  nothing  It  has  yet  to  take  final 
action  on  any  major  administration  legis- 
lative proposals  It  haa  received  since  January 
and  has  broken  away  from  Its  own  as  well  as 
White  Houae  leadership 

In  the  third  year  of  the  term  In  which 
he  promised  voters  he  would  get  the  country 
moving  agan.  Prealdent  Kennedy,  like  former 
President  Elsenhower  before  him.  Is  l)elng 
accuaed  of  Inaction.  Indecision,  and  timidity 
The  Supreme  Court  U  faced  by  the  poa- 
slbtUty — even  though  a  remote  one— that  It 
could  be  stripped  of  a  subatanUal  part  of 
lU  authority  by  propoaed  constitutional 
amendmenU.  backed  nationally  by  thoee  who 
resent  the  recent  school  prayer  declalon  and 
secUonally  by  those  who  resent  the  Court's 
rulings  In  civil  rlghU  and  leglaiatlve  reap- 
portionment cases 

These  amendments  would  give  the  States 
the  right  to  propose  and  ratify  amendments 
to  the  ConatltuUon  without  congressional 
approval;  prohibit  the  Supreme  Court  or  any 
other  Federal  court  from  assuming  Jurisdic- 
tion in  SUte  legislative  apporUonment  case*. 
and  establlah  a  "Court  of  the  Union"  made 
up  of  50  State  supreme  court  chief  justices, 
which  would  have  power  to  review  Supreme 
Court  decUlons  dealing  with  Pederal-State 
relations. 

Cries  for  basic  structural  governmental  re- 
forms have  been  and  are  still  being  heard 
across  the  land.  They  come  from  earnsst 
cltljscns  who  argue  that  at  a  Juncture  when 
the  heads  of  the  worlds  two  greatest  pow- 
ers feel  It  essential  to  maintain  a  hot  Hue  ' 
between  the  White  House  and  the  Kremlin.  It 
Is  time  to  reexamine  19th  century  proce- 
dures 

Can  the  traditional  system  go  on  forever 
unchanged,  they  are  aaklng.  in  the  jet  and 
nuclear  age  and  still  Insure  domestic  tran- 
quility, provide  for  the  common  (Jefense,  pro- 
mote tlM  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity? 

When  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  be- 
gan their  deliberations  in  Independence  Hall 
In  1787,  they  shared  a  common  apprehen- 
sion   which    some    Utter-day    Americans    be- 


lieve tn  have  rendered  them  overly  cautious 
and  conservative 

As  men  who  lately  had  risked  their  lives 
and  fortunes  In  revolt  against  the  mother 
country  for  what  they  regarded  as  a  denial 
of  their  rights,  they  were  determined  to 
leave  no  loopholes  In  the  document  they 
were  about  to  write,  through  which  the  new 
Republic  could  be  debauched  by  tyranny  or 
oppression  of  minorities 

That  they  succeeded  In  that  objective  l.s 
a  matter  of  history  The  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  the  careful  distribution  of  pow- 
ers between  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches,  devised  by  James  MadlstMi 
and  his  associates,  has  withstood  the  test  ot 
the  years 

The  matter  for  concern  today,  however,  is 
not  over  threats  of  possible  usurpation  of 
power  but  rather  over  whether  the  Govern- 
ment is  close  to  being  checked  and  balanced 
Into  paralysis 

There  have  been  many  remedies  suggested 
for  relief  of  sleeping  sickness  in  Govern- 
ment Most  would  Involve  the  freeing  of 
Congress  from  the  shackles  of  lU  own  rules 
and   Its  committee  and  seniority  system. 

Others  would  give  the  President  broader 
powers    to   act   In   emergencies,    particularly 

in  foreign  affair*  

There  have  been  no  serious  suggestions 
that  the  Constitution  itaelf  be  extensively 
overhauled  or  rewritten  That  venerable 
d(x;ument  has  been  enshrined  In  the  national 
tradition  and  It  would  be  a  bold  reformer 
who  would  propose  that  the  original  18th 
century  framework  be  altered 

President  Kennedy  Is  one  who  shares  the 
view  that  the  Constitution  can  be  made  to 
work  as  beneficially  In  the  20th  as  In  the 
18th  century 

Speaking  to  a  group  of  college  students 
last  year,  he  told  them  to  dismiss  the  Idea 
that  the  Constitution  "gives  us  an  automatic 
light  to  the  future,  guides  our  way.  and  that 
all  we  have  to  do  Is  follow  the  very  clear 
precepts  It  lays  down  for  us 

•The  Constitution  has  served  us  extremely 
well  But  all  of  Its  clauses,  the  general  wel- 
fare and  due  process  and  all  the  rest,  had 
to  be  Interpreted  by  man  and  had  to  be  made 
to  work  by  men."  he  said 

•And  it  has  to  be  made  to  work  today  In 
an  entirely  different  world  from  the  days  In 
which  It  was  written,  both  at  home  and 
abroad 

One  fundamental  alteration  of  the  Con- 
stitution would  be  required,  however,  under 
a  proposal  made  by  Senator  PuuiaicHT  In 
his  contribution  to  the  Fund  for  the  Repub- 
lic symposium 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  Arkansas  Democrat 
carrtes  more  weight  in  foreign  affairs  than 
any  other  Member  of  Congress,  yet  he  Is  con- 
vinced that  the  President  must  be  given 
broader  powers  to  act  in  the  world  arena 

Congress,  he  pointed  out.  cannot  Initiate 
or  shape  foreign  policy,  although  It  can  and 
does  modify  or  thwart  PresldentUl  proposals 
Furtherfore.  he  added.  Congressmen,  much 
more  than  a  President,  are  apt  to  yield  to  the 
whims  and  prejudices  of  uninformed  public 
opinion  on  such  matters  as  foreign  aid 

Senator  FuLsajcHT  did  not  spell  out  what 
he  had  In  mind  in  recommending  enhance- 
ment of  PresldentUl  authority  In  foreign  af- 
fairs but  certainly  one  of  the  step*  required 
would  t>e  modification  of  the  constitutional 
requirement  of  a  two- thirds  approving  vote 
by  the  Senate  for  r\tinc:\tlon  of  a  treaty  with 
other  powers 

■The  prospect  Is  a  disagreeable  and  perhaps 
a  dangerous  one,  but  the  alUrnatlve  Is  Im- 
mobUlty  and  paralysU  of  naUonal  policy 
In  a  revolutionary  world,  which  can  only 
lead  Uj  consequences  Immeasurably  more 
disagreeable  and  dangerous."  he  said 

Senator  Fvi*aiOHT  confined  hU  reform  pro- 
posals to  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  Being 
rtii  innueiiilal  committee  chairman  and  being 
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possessed  of  ample  seniority,  he  found  no 
reason  to  be  critical  of  congressional  han- 
dling of  homefront  problems. 

"In  domestic  matters.  It  seems  to  me,  the 
Congress  U  as  well  qualified  to  shape  pc^cy 
as  the  Executive,  and  In  some  respects  more 
JO  because  of  the  freedom  of  at  least  some 
Members  from  the  particular  electoral  pres- 
sures that  operate  on  the  President,"  he  said. 
On  this  point  Senator  Fttlbbioht  came 
Into  direct  disagreement  with  another  con- 
gressional participant  In  that  symposium — 
Senator  Joseph  S.  Clabk.  Democrat,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Senator  Clakk.  a  former  mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia, pointed  an  accusing  finger  at  Con- 
frress.  the  State  legislatures  and  city  councils 
as  "the  greatest  menace  to  the  succesaful 
operation   of  the  democratic  process." 

He  painted  a  dlamal  picture  of  what  goes 
on  In  the  Nation's  Legislative  Chambera. 
There,  he  said.  U  "where  the  Tested  Interest 
lobbies  rxin  riot,  where  conflict  of  interest 
rides  unchecked,  where  demagoguery  knows 
few  bounds,  where  political  lag  keeps  needed 
action  a  generation  behind  the  times,  where 
Ignorance  Is  often  at  a  premium  and  wis- 
dom at  a  discount,  where  the  evil  influenoe 
of  arrogant  and  corrupt  political  machines 
Ignores  most  successfully  the  pul^lo  inter- 
est, where  the  lust  for  patronage  and  favors 
for  the  faithful  do  the  greatest  damage  to  the 
public  Interest." 

Those  are  strong  words  and  they  did  not 
endear  Senator  Clabk  to  his  colleagues  m 
Congress.  Sot  did  the  reforms  he  urged  to 
correct  the  legislative  evils  he  sees.  These 
are: 

Strengthening  the  executive  at  the  expense 
of  the  legislative  branch.  Specifically  he 
proposed  4-year  terms  (or  Members  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  so  that  they  all  would 
be  elected  In  presidential  campaign  years 
and  thus  committed  to  the  national  pUt- 
form. 

Amendment  of  the  Oonstltutlon  to  allow 
the  President  to  make  Executive  appomt- 
ments  without  Senate  conflnnatloa,  doing 
away  with  "the  need  to  satisfy  legislative 
parochialism." 

Election  of  congressional  committee  chair- 
man by  secret  ballot  rather  than  by  aemorlty. 
OuUawlng  of  delaying  tactics  such  as  the 
filibuster  and  the  botUlng  up  of  proposed 
legislation  In  committee.  He  would  require 
that  all  bllU  sent  to  the  Capitol  by  the  White 
House  be  brought  to  a  vote  on  their  merits 
regardless  of  conmilttee  action. 

Fair  reapportionment  of  congreasional  and 
State  legislative  districts  in  all  States. 

Stronger  laws  governing  campaign  con- 
tributions. Including  tax  Induoements  to 
small  contributors. 

Another  entry  In  the  national  debate  over 
whafs  wrong  In  Washington  came  from  the 
political  scientist  and  author,  James  liao- 
Oregor  Burns,  In  his  recent  iMok.  "The 
Deadlock  of  Democracy — Four-Party  Politics 
In  America." 

He  finds  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
guilty  of  misrepresenting  themselves. 

It  U  Professor  Burns'  contention  that  ac- 
tually there  are  two  Republican  and  two 
Democratic  Parties.  Each,  he  says,  confuses 
and  deceives  the  public  by  mamtainlng  sepa- 
rate presidential  and  congressional  wings 
which  stand  apart  like  separate  aovereign 
powers. 

At  each  national  convention  In  recent 
years,  he  points  out,  the  OOP  has  nommated 
a  political  moderate  who  ran  on  a  platform 
witn  broad  api>eal  to  moderates  and  inde- 
pendents as  well  as  conservatives. 

Once  those  presidential  elections  are  over, 
he  writes,  control  of  Republican  poUoy  has 
tended  to  shift  back  to  the  standpat,  con- 
servative leadership  of  the  party's  oonaerva- 
tive  wing,  currently  personified  by  such 
men  as  House  Minority  Leader  Cbsslss  A. 
Halleck,  Senate  Minority  Leader  Ivsastr 
M    DiRKSEN.  and   Senator  BaaaT  M.  OouD- 

WATI31. 


It  is  much  the  same  on  the  Democratic 
side,  his  argument  goes.  The  convention 
nominates  a  John  F.  Kennedy,  an  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson  or  a  Harry  S.  Truman  to  run  on 
a  national  liberal  platform  of  glowing 
promises. 

Then,  when  the  tumult  of  the  campaign 
dies  down,  the  congressional  wing  of  the 
party  resumes  Its  old  stand  on  the  right 
under  the  brass-knuckle  leadership  of  such 
Democratic  moguls  as  Virginians  Senator 
Haaht  F.  Bykd  and  Representative  Howard 
W.  SurrH,  boss  of  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

Professor  Btirns  lays  the  blame  for  drift 
and  delay  In  present-day  Government  to 
what  he  calls  the  four-party  system  "that 
compels  government  by  consensus  and  coali- 
tion rather  than  a  two-party  system  that 
allows  the  winning  party  to  govern  and  the 
losers  to  oppose." 

He  would  do  away  with  the  congressional 
wings  of  the  two  parties  by  absorbing  them 
Into  the  national  parties,  largely  through 
most  of  the  congressional  reforms  proposed 
by  Senator  Clark. 

He  nominates  for  oblivion  the  seniority 
system  \n  Congress,  minority  devices  such  as 
the  Rules  Committee  veto,  the  filibuster, 
malapportionment  and  one-party  districts. 

One  of  the  most  penetrating  of  the  recent 
discussions  of  Oovernment  reform  and  of 
the  declining  prestige  of  Congress  came  from 
a  freshman  Member  of  the  House,  Repre- 
sentative Robert  Tajt,  Jr.,  in  an  address  at 
the  American  Bar  Association  convention  in 
Chicago  this  month. 

lir.  Taft  told  his  fellow  lawyers  that  Con- 
gress U  the  weak  link  In  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment and  that  It  must  be  revitalized  If  there 
is  to  be  a  halt  to  the  mounting  assumption 
of  power  by  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  at  the  expense  of  the  legislative 
branch  and  of  State  and  local  governments. 

Unlike  his  late  father,  Mr.  Tatt  looks  for 
no  resurgence  of  States  rights.  He  defined 
the  Federal  system  as  "a  govemmentta  or- 
ganisation which  permits  continued  exlst- 
enoe  of  leaser  subdivlBlons  for  limited  pur- 
poaas"  and  said  recent  Supreme  Court  decl- 
skMis  have  made  argument  over  States  rights 
more  and  more  academic. 

Some  of  the  reform  suggestions  Mr.  Tatt 
threw  out  at  the  bar  convention  were  famil- 
iar.   Others  are  new  and  bold. 

Tor  instance,  he  proposed  a  voluntary  re- 
<lrawlng  of  State  boundaries  to  relate  them 
to  the  "economic  and  practical  realities  and 
neoaaslties"  of  modern  industrial  civiliza- 
tion. 

Tills  revision  of  State  lines  is  particularly 
desirable  for  coping  with  the  increasing 
complexities  and  contradictions  involved  in 
large    multi-State    metropoUtan    areas,    be 


Among  the  other  reforms  suggested  by 
Mr.  TaiTwere: 

XUxninatlon  of  the  electoral  college  system 
to  head  off  a  possible  fiasco  in  a  presidential 
election. 

Solving  the  leglsUtlve  reapportionment 
problem  by  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  courta  and  enacting  a  constitutional 
amendment  defining  clearly  the  require- 
ments for  guaranteeing  the  principle  of 
representative  government. 

Changing  the  process  of  amending  the 
Constitution  by  providing  for  ratification  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  people  of  two -thirds 
of  the  States  as  well  as  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  This  limitation 
of  the  power  of  the  State  legislatures  would, 
offer  "more  flexibility"  to  the  process,  he  said. 

Action  by  State  and  local  govemmenta  to 
eliminate  duplication  of  governmental  unlta 
mr^  to  elUnlnato  the  "balkanlsation"  of 
metropolitan  areas  by  county  and  State  Unea. 

A  ahlft  m  the  Federal  tax  base  to  give 
the  States  and  local  government  more  reve- 
nues to  deal  vrtth  health,  education,  welfare, 
and  other  such  programs. 


Tximlng  to  the  question  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Tatt  traced  most  of  ita  Ineptitude  to  the 
wide  dispersion  of  leadership  on  both  the 
majority  and  minority  sides  and  took  his 
stand  with  those  who  favor  trimming  the 
powers  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

"Because  of  the  power  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, along  with  the  seniority  feature  m 
connection  with  conunittees,  the  selection  of 
committee  chairman  and  the  right  of  com- 
mittee chairmen  to  schedule  or  refuse  to 
schedule  legislation  for  hearmg,  the  centers 
of  power  within  the  parties  in  Congress  are 
multiple,  with  no  one  being  m  a  position 
to  direct  even  the  procedural  aspecte  of  the 
legislative  body,"  he  said.  Mr.  Taft  sug- 
gested the  tmdolng  of  the  1960  reform  which 
stripped  the  Speaker  of  the  House — then  Jo- 
seph G.  (Uncle  Joe)  Cannon — of  many  of 
his  arbitrary  powers. 

He  said  that  reform  was  made  at  a  time 
when  the  legislative  dominated  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  that  now  with  the  executive 
firmly  In  the  saddle  and  Congress  the  under- 
dog, the  time  has  come  to  build  up  the  power 
of  the  Speaker  and  centralize  the  sources  of 
procedural  power  within  the  two  parties. 

Discussions  about  the  shortcomings  ot  the 
Federal  Government  usually  wind  up  with 
the  finger  of  accusation  pomted  at  Congress. 
On  the  535  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  falls  the  responsibility  of  overseeing 
the  vast  Federal  establUhment  of  nearly  2.5 
million  employees  and  2^00  executive  depart- 
menta,  agencies,  offices,  and  bureaus. 

They  are  called  upon  to  review  and  author- 
ize Federal  spending  at  a  rate  approaching 
$100  billion  a  year  and  to  pass  upon  the  pro- 
grams submitted  by  the  White  House. 

In  trying  to  cope  with  this  formidable 
burden  of  work,  the  legislative  Iwanch  is  em- 
ploying suljstantially  the  same  loose  organi- 
zation and  the  same  ivy-covered  ground  rules 
It  developed  by  stops  and  starta  between  1789 
and  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I. 

Taking  their  cue  from  the  authors  of  the 
Constitution,  successive  generations  of  con- 
gressional leaders  have  erected  their  own 
elaborate  system  of  checks  and  balances 
which  enables  the  minority  to  frustrate  the 
majority  and  clog  the  legislative  machinery. 
Attempte  to  grease  the  wheels  of  Congress 
have  been  frequent  in  the  past.  The  last 
serious  effort  came  in  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  passed  aft«r  the  l^:lBlators  were 
warned  by  a  blue-ribbon  committee  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Association  that 
It  "must  modernize  Ite  machtaery  and  meth- 
ods to  fit  modem  conditions  if  It  is  to  keep 
the  pace  with  a  greatly  enlarged  and  active 
executive  branch." 

The  1946  act.  however,  failed  to  produce 
any  lasting  changes  beyond  a  boost  in  con- 
gressional salaries.  It  did  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  standing  committees  from  81  to  34, 
but  that  cut  eventually  was  nullified  by  the 
creation  erf  equally  large  numbers  of  stand- 
ing sutjconunlttees. 

Now,  17  years  later,  growing  public  dis- 
taste for  "do-nothing"  Congresses  is  applying 
pressure  for  a  new  stab  at  rewriting  some 
of  the  archaic  rules  of  procedure. 

Proposals  to  name  a  Joint  House-Senate  re- 
form study  group  to  draw  up  reorganlzaUon 
reconunendations  are  now  resting  In  com- 
mittee in  both  Houses,  backed  by  bipartisan 
groups  of  liberals. 

The  towering  logjam  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness, mounting  since  early  January,  prob- 
ably will  prohibit  acUon  on  any  reform 
committee  resolution  this  year,  but  the 
handwriting  Is  on  the  wall  and  it  will  come 
eventually. 

Disclosures  of  unethical  conduct  by  Con- 
gressmen, tocluding  nepotism,  padded  pay- 
rolls. Junketing,  conflicte  of  Interest,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  extravagance  displayed  m  the 
buUding  of  the  stately  new  House  Office 
Building,  have  aroused  the  ire  of  at  least 
some  of  the  Nation's  voters. 
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will  be  a  reform  group 

\m%  tlM  rvsulu  ar«  unc«r- 

■ur*  about  ft  reorf^- 

to  tbaX  It  U  Ukely  to  In- 

Ifamban  hare  been 
down  efforts  to  make 
tea  a  conduit  rather 

^ pen<llnf  toglalatlon; 

It  OB  <lebate  In  tbe  Senate: 
for  dlepoalng  of  some 

takes  up  ralxiable  time, 

code  of  ethics  for  Oongrees- 


Beform  to  ovartfue.  Reform  U  Inevitable. 
But  before  It  ean  come.  It  appears  that 
there  win  hav«  to  be  a  landslide  election  to 
fiT*  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  parUes 
enough  new  mamber*  and  the  overwhelming 
Qu^jorlty  needed  to  rout  the  entrenched  sen- 
tor  memben  and  ram  through  a  meaning- 
ful reform 


Tlie  19CS  crisis  In  American  Oovernment 
marks  another  turning  point  In  our  develop- 
ment. History  teaches  us  that  there  U  no 
cause  for  despair.  But  It  also  teaches  us 
that  It  oould  be  disastrous  to  Ignore  the 
summons  to  reform. 


to  drtefato 
oCthetrtTla 
or  to  write* 


irrom  thetXlledo  ((Milo)  Blade.  Aug  25, 
10«3] 
Cau.  to   RzFoaM 
The  oriaU  la  sovamment  described  on  this 
pa^  U  nei titer  vnprecedented  nor  revolu- 
tionary.   Ttom  hletory  of  government  can  be 
recorded  •■  cmib  crlals  after   another,   each 
defined  In  Its  own  debate  and  possessed  of 
lu  own  tlmellneee 

Usually  tbaee  erlaee — the  run-of-the-mlU 
type,  so  to  ipeak— -center  upon  specific  Issues 
or  propoaals:  a  tariff  policy,  a  tax  bill,  a 
treaty.  What  seta  today's  debate  apart  Is 
that  It  probaa  to  the  vitals  of  the  govern- 
mental system  Itaalf.  the  proceas  by  which 
other  crlaea  are  reeolved. 

Even  tlUa  aapaet  at  the  crisis  discussed  here 
U  not  luipraeadsntad.  But  lu  crucial  nature 
Is  the  nun  ao^iluulaed  by  the  fact  that 
similar  crlaa»-ln-depth  have  occurred  previ- 
ously only  wlMB  the  Nation's  very  existence 
vas  at  staka.  wban  the  alternatives  were  to 
change  or  to  dla.  Tliua  the  rounding  Fathers 
threw  out  the  Artlclea  of  Confederation  In 
1787  to  convert  13  rival  entitles  Into  a  viable 
sovereignty,  and  the  Civil  War  was  fought  to 
free  the  "n**"***'  Impulse  to  expand  from  the 
restraining  bonds  of  provincialism. 

The  urgency  of  the  current  crlals  is  fur- 
ther hlgMlg*»^t^  by  the  fact  that  those  who 
recognize  and  daflna  It  are  not  all  detached 
byatandera.  With  the  exception  of  Professor 
Burns,  each  ot  the  men  whose  views  are  out- 
lined here  U  Involved  Ln  the  goverrunentai 
process.  Togathar.  they  represent  a  broad 
range  ot  geographic,  economic,  social,  and 
political  intereats. 

It  is  signlflcant  that  none  of  these  men 
belong  to  ttaa  aehool  of  skepUcs  which  sees 
the  crisis  as  heralding  the  collapse  at  Ameri- 
can democracy.  All  are  confident  that  the 
United  Stataa  can  continue  to  build  on  Its 
present  rffnrt1t"tl""*'  foundation.  That 
they  find  sonM  of  the  superstructure  in  dire 
need  of  renovation  actually  tesUfies  to  their 
faith.  Juat  aa  the  superstructure  they  con- 
demn was  originally  erected  to  replace  an 
earlier  outworn  one.  so  they  want  now  to 
remodel  the  procedures  and  powers  of  gov- 
ernment to  give  new  vitality  to  the  old 
framework. 

The  crisis,  than.  Is  one  of  dynamic  politics. 
This  f^n  ha  saan  in  the  fact  that  so  much  of 
today's  controversy  Is  sparked  by  decisions 
of  the  8up»ama  Court.  As  Justice  Harlan 
told  the  American  Bar  Association  this 
month,  it  is  a  "serious  mischief"  to  con- 
clude that  "an  deficiencies  in  our  society 
which  have  fanad  of  correction  by  other 
means  should  find  a  cure  in  the  courts." 
But  resort  to  tba  courts  is  inevitable  when 
normal  polKleal  methods  become  so  foesU- 
izcd  that  tiNy  deny  the  Negro  the  opportu- 
nity to  oMatB  his  rights  or  deprive  milUonis 
of  dtlaaaa  o(  fktr  repreaentation  In  their 
State  and  national  legislatures. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  PEARSON 
FOR  HIS  SPEECH  ON  CUBA 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  was  privileged  to  hear  a  part  ol 
the  fine  speech  on  Cuba  delivered  by  the 
disUngxiished  Junior  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  PKAsaoN].  Unfortunately.  I 
was  called  from  the  Chamber  before  I 
could  make  any  comment  on  his  speech. 
So  I  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 
and  commend  him  for  the  forward-look- 
ing Ideas  he  expressed  In  the  speech  he 
delivered  on  that  occasion. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  considered  the  possibilities  as  to 
what  might  be  done  In  the  future  when 
Cuba  once  again  Is  free.  He  also  empha- 
sized the  part  the  Organliatlon  of  Amer- 
ican States  should  take  In  planning  for 
this  possibility,  which  without  question 
will  become  a  fact.  He  then  enumerated 
five  essential  elements  of  a  free  society 
which  should  be  considered  by  this  inter- 
American  organization. 

In  his  conclusion,  he  outlined  three 
reasons  why  we  should  now  prepare  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  Cuba;  and  he  went 
into  some  detail  In  explaining  them. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  speech  he  made 
this  pertinent  comment: 

Mr  President.  I  hsve  tried  tn  see  beyond 
the  curve  of  the  horizon,  to  ?he  day  when 
Cuba  once  again  will  be  free 

I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  compli- 
ment the  distingiiished  junior  Senator 
fnmi  Kansas  for  making  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  our  understanding  of  the 
Cuban  problem,  and  also  for  attempt- 
ing—as he  stated  so  succinctly— to  see 
beyond  the  curve  of  the  horizon,  into  the 
future,  and  to  make  plans  accordingly. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana yield  briefly  to  me,  to  enable  me  to 
comment  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD     I  am  clad  to  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  my  privilege  also  to  be  seated  in 
this  Chamber  throuRhout  the  great 
speech  the  Senator  from  Kansas  iMr 
Pearson  1  made  last  week. 

I  desire  to  pay  my  respect  to  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Kansas.  Indeed.  I  feel 
that  by  his  speech,  he  made  a  great  con- 
tribution, and  he  deserves  the  congratu- 
lations of  all  Senatbrs  for  the  leader- 
ship he  has  demonstrated  so  .soon  after 
becoming  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  morning  busi- 
ness been  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  busines.*"^  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  Is  closed 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 
The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of 
Executive  M  <88th  Cong.  1st  sess.>.  the 
treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  In 
the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and  un- 
dei'water. 


Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  after 
weeks  of  studying  the  issue  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee — ^having 
listened  to  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee and  having  read  the  lengthy  argu- 
ments on  both  sides — I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  Is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  American  people  to  ratify  the 
treaty. 

In  doing  so.  I  am  laboring  under  no 
Illusions  about  the  character  of  the  chief 
cosigner,  the  Soviets,  or  about  the  limi- 
Utlons  of  the  treaty.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
balancing  the  risks. 

I  favor  our  making  every  possible  effort 
to  achieve  agreements  on  nuclear  test- 
ing— and  on  disarmament  ancj  peace — 
with  the  Soviets  so  long  as  these  agree- 
ments incorporate  adequate  safeguards. 
We  in  the  Senate  will  ratify  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  without  any  illu- 
sions as  to  Its  limitations.  We  know  full 
well  that  the  leopard  has  not  changed 
his  spots. 

Even  during  the  final  negotiations  at 
Moscow.  Khrushchev  Joined  In  a  public 
declaration  calling  for  the  "Uberatlon  of 
South  Korea"  from  the  UJ3.  "imperial- 
ists." No  doubt,  the  Soviets  still  intend 
to  "bury"  us. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  on  July  26: 

Nations  cannot  afford  in  these  matters  to 
rely  simply  on  the  good  faith  of  their  ad- 
versaries. 

We  are  not  deceiving  ourselves  about 
our  adversary.  Neither  are  we  deceiving 
ourselves  about  this  treaty.  It  Is  not  the 
millennium,  as  the  President  said. 
And,  as  he  said  further.  It  does  not 
mean  an  end  to  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war.  It  Will  not  reduce  nuclear  stock- 
pUes;  It  will  not  halt  the  production  of 
nuclear  weapons:  it  will  not  resolve  all 
conflicts,  or  cause  the  Communists  to 
forgo  their  ambitions." 

Let  me  say.  further,  that  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviets  will  not  hesitate  to 
break  this  treaty  when  it  serves  their  pur- 
pose to  do  so.  We  are  fully  aware  of  Rus- 
sia's record  of  broken  agreements. 

I  have  lieen  furnished  with  some  in- 
teresting statistics  on  our  past  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets.  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  these  figures.  During  the  last 
25  years,  the  United  SUtes  has  had  3,400 
meeUngs  with  the  Soviets— including 
Teheran.  Yalta.  Potsdam.  Panmunjom, 
and  Geneva.  The  negotiators  spoke  106 
million  words — 100  volumes.  All  this 
talk  led  to  52  major  agreements,  and  the 
Soviets  have  broken  50  of  them. 

We  are  not  the  only  victims.  The 
5k)viets  have  a  special  fondness  for  non- 
aggression  pacts;  they  have  gone  into 
these  treaties  in  a  big  way — with  Poland, 
Finland.  Rumania,  the  Baltic  States, 
among  others — and  have  violated  nearly 
cvfry  one  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  goal  of  civilized  peo- 
ple is  peace.  What  is  the  best  way  to 
maintain  peace? 

The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  submitted 
by  the  President  to  the  Senate,  is  be- 
lieved by  many  conscientious  people  to  be 
in  the  Interest  of  peace. 

The  treaty  we  are  asked  to  ratify  is,  I 
believe,  in  the  interest  of  every  American 
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if  it  does  not  endanger  our  people's  safety 

or  security. 

Notwithstanding  our  Justifiable  dis- 
trust of  the  Soviets  and  our  awareness  of 
the  limitations  of  the  treaty,  we  are 
mindful  of  the  grave  danger  of  nuclear 
war  and  the  advantage  of  keeping  open 
any  channel,  however  remote,  for  the 
avoidance  of  nuclear  worldwide  destruc- 
tion. .    X    _1   ».* 

I  wish  to  insert  another  point  right 

here. 

One  of  the  reasons  most  commonly  of- 
fered for  a  nuclear  test  ban  has  to  do 
with  the  danger  of  fallout  contamina- 
tion. Most  of  my  mail  favoring  the  test 
ban  treaty  has  referred  to  fallout  from 
atmospheric  testing. 

I  regret  to  say  I  have  not  heard  or  read 
any  conclusive  testimony  on  this  point. 
Regardless  of  how  the  vote  on  ratifica- 
tion goes,  I  think  the  responsible  oflBclals 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment owe  the  public  a  frank  and  ade- 
quate answer  on  this  point. 

Either  there  Is  real  danger  from  fall- 
out incidental  to  atmospheric  testing  or 
there  is  not,  and  this  point  should  be 
settled. 

It  is  the  position  of  many  of  our  of- 
ficials— and  sincerely  believed  by  a  great 
majority  of  our  citizens — that  this  treaty 
represents  the  first  step  made  In  18  years 
toward  permanent  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  mindful  of 
Ihe  fact  that  the  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  has  filed  a  report 
stating  that  the  treaty  will  adversely  af- 
fect the  future  quality  of  the  Nation's 
arms  and  that  it  wiU  result  in  serious 
military  disadvantages. 

Some  witnesses  questioned  the  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States. 

On  this  point.  I  Joined  with  colleagues 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  In  of- 
fering a  resolution  requesting  that  the 
administration  furnish  full  Information. 
The  administration  furnished  the  desired 
information.  It  gives  us  assurance  that 
we  can  make  the  progress  necessary  to 
protect  and  maintain  our  deterrent  with- 
in the  limitations  of  the  treaty.  We  are 
assured  that  the  development  of  our 
arsenal  will  continue  unhampered. 

Incidentally,  if  we  should  fail  to  rat- 
ify, it  would  possibly  shake  the  confi- 
dence of  the  88  other  nations  who  have 
signed,  believing  in  our  steadfastness  of 
purpose  and  our  devotion  to  peace. 

There  are  two  possible  roads  to  peace. 
One  is  the  proved  road  of  strength  and 
vigilance.  The  other  is  the  unproved 
road  of  negotiation.  We  must  travel 
both  roads.  I  feel  that  to  forsake  either 
path  would  be  to  court  war  and  Invite 
destruction. 

Let  us  place  our  trxist  In  the  path  of 
strength  and  our  hope  In  the  path  of 
negotiation. 

Mr.  President,  after  careful  considera- 
tion I  have  come  to  the  concluaicm  that 
the  treaty  does  not  sacrifice  anything 
vital  to  our  security  and  does  offer  some 
hope.  Therefore,  I  will  vote  for  ratifica- 
tion— even  though  it  must  be  with  more 
hope  than  trust. 
Mr.  CHURCH  obtained  the  fioor. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  with  the  understand- 


ing that  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the 

floor?  ,      ,  ,j  ^ 

'    Mr.  CHURCH.    I  am  happy  to  yield  to 

Uie  majority  leader. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  a  request  to  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  leadership,  in  conformity  with 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  endeavored  to 
move  to  the  next  step  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  of  ratification. 
This  is  the  normal  procedure.  However, 
at  the  request  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  who 
expressed  no  opposition  whatever  to  the 
procedure  which  the  leadership  was  at- 
tempting to  follow,  we  agreed  with  him 
to  put  It  over  until  today. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  the  pro- 
cedural situation  is  such  that  reserva- 
tions. Interpretations,  and  understand- 
ings with  respect  to  the  treaty  are  not 
in  order  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings.   At  this  time  only  actual  amend- 
ments to  the  language  of  the  treaty  it- 
self may  be  offered.     In  the  past,  the 
traditional  method  by  which  the  Senate 
expressed  its  reservation  to,  or  its  un- 
derstanding of,  the  meaning  of  the  treaty 
was  by  adding  such  reservation  or  un- 
derstanding to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion    This  is  the  proper  procedure  and 
the  one  which  the  leadership  understands 
is  Intended  to  be  followed  now.    I  there- 
fore now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  treaty  be  considered  as  having  passed 
through  the  several  parliamentary  stages 
up  to  and  including  the  presentation  of 
the  resolution  of  ratification.  The  grant- 
ing of  this  request,  if  it  is  granted,  wiU 
not  deny  any  Senator  the  right  to  speak 
on  any  part  of  the  treaty,  the  treaty  as 
a  whole  or  for  that  matter  on  any  other 
subject.     The  only  effect  procedurally 
will    be    to    foreclose    the    offering    of 
amendments  and  to  allow  the  offering  of 
proposed  reservations  and  understand- 
ings.    ,    ^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 

objection?  ^    _,  x.^ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  amendments  may  be  offered.  I 
would  not  wish  that  the  Senate  be  bound 
by   such   an   agreement.     Therefore,   I 

object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  that  this  is  an 
action  which  can  be  taken  at  any  time. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senator,  in  his 
understanding  of  the  situation,  would 
understand  also  the  position  in  which 
the  leadership  finds  Itself.  We  are  not 
trying  to  rush  the  treaty  to  completion. 
We  are  making  it  as  easy  as  possible  for 
every  Senator  to  make  his  views  known, 
either  for  or  against  the  proposed  treaty. 
It  Is  the  usual  procedure  which  we  are 
requesting  at  this  time,  and  only  the 
usual  procedure.    It  will  not  preclude  the 


offering  of  reservations  or  vmderstand- 
Ings  by  any  Senator  who  wishes  to  do  so. 
To  the  best  of  the  knowledge  of  the  lead- 
ership— the  combined  leadership — ^no 
amendments  are  at  the  desk,  nor  has  the 
leadership  been  Informed  of  any  amend- 
ments to  be  considered.  The  Senate  can- 
not consider  reservations  or  understand- 
ings until  this  step  has  been  taken. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  reassert  my  de- 
sire to  cooperate  with  the  leadership  in 
every  way  I  can.  This  is  an  important 
subject.  I  see  no  need  to  foreclose  the 
question  of  amendments.  If  it  Is  decided 
that  amendments  should  be  offered.  I 
shall  have  to  insist  on  my  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  himself  have  any 
amendments  he  wishes  to  offer?  The 
reason  I  ask  is  that  we  know  of  no 
amendments. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  care  to 
give  a  final  answer  to  that  question  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  treaty 
in  which  all  signatories  have  agreed  to 
refrain  from  nuclear  testing  in  the  air, 
underwater,  and  In  outer  space,  has 
finally  come  before  us  for  ratification. 
It  is  here  because  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  at  last  rec- 
ognized that  it  may  be  better  to  try  to 
halt  the  nuclear  arms  race  than  to  try 
to  win  it. 

For  years  we  have  known  in  our  bones 
that  there  was  no  way  to  win  this  race. 
The  longer  It  has  gone  on,  the  closer 
both  sides  have  come  to  nuclear  parity. 
As  our  respective  atomic  stockpiles  have 
grown  more  Immense,  the  more  certain 
it  has  become  that  it  will  be  suicidal  to 
use  them.  The  combined  American  and 
Russian  nuclear  arsenals  are  now  es- 
timated to  contain  an  explosive  power  of 
some  60  billion  tons  of  TNT— -enough  to 
put  a  20-ton  bomb  at  the  head  of  every 
human  being  on  earth. 

Small  wonder  that  the  President  has 
said: 


Today,  every  Inhabitant  of  this  planet 
must  contemplate  the  day  when  this  planet 
may  no  longer  be  habitable.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  lives  under  a  nuclear  sword 
of  Damocles,  hanging  by  the  slenderest  of 
threads,  capable  of  being  cut  at  any  moment 
by  accident  or  miscalculation  or  by  mad- 
ness. The  weapons  of  war  must  be  abolished 
before  they  abolish  us. 

Men  no  longer  debate  whether  armaments 
are  a  symptom  or  a  cause  of  tension.  The 
mere  existence  of  modem  weapons — 10  mil- 
lion times  more  powerful  than  anything  the 
world  has  every  seen,  and  only  minutes  away 
from  any  target  on  earth — Is  a  source  of  hor- 
ror and  discord,  and  dUtrust.  Men  no 
longer  maintain  that  disarmament  must 
await  the  setUement  of  all  disputes— for  dis- 
armament must  be  a  part  of  any  final  settle- 
ment. And  men  may  no  longer  pretend  that 
the  quest  for  disarmament  is  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness— for  In  a  spiralling  arms  race,  a  na- 
tions security  may  weU  be  shrinking  even 
as  Its  arms  Increase. 

We  know  this  treaty  is  only  the  first 
step  on  the  long,  uncertain  journey  to- 
ward arms  control.  Many  steps  must 
follow  if  we  are  ever  to  gr<H)e  our  way 
out  from  under  the  somber  shadow  of  the 
mushroom  cloud.  But  the  treaty  repre- 
sents our  first  chance  to  embark  upon 
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the  Joamey  since  tbe  burst  of  that  fate- 
ful fireball  above  Blroshlma  18  years  ago. 
It  may  be  a  miall  step,  and  It  comes 
very  late,  but  It  proffers  some  hope  of 
being  the  c<»nmencement  of  that  long 
pilgrimage  to  aTert  what  the  President 
has  aptly  described  as  "the  world's  slide 
toward  final  annihilation." 

As  the  first  nation  to  have  developed 
the  atomic  bomb,  we  have  always  felt 
a  special  responsibility  for  the  control 
of  such  weapons.  Less  than  a  year  after 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  the  United 
States  offered  its  original  plan  for  the 
Internationalization  of  atomic  energy. 
Bernard  Baruch.  as  spokesman  for  Presi- 
dent Truman,  appeared  before  the 
United  Nations  in  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican proposal,  saying : 

We  are  here  to  make  a  choice  between  the 
quick  acd  the  dead.  That  U  our  business 
Behind  the  black  portent  of  the  new  atomic 
age  lies  a  hope  which,  seized  upon  with 
faith,  can  work  our  salvation.  If  we  fall. 
then  we  have  damned  every  man  to  be  the 
slave  of  fear.  Let  ua  not  deceive  ourselves. 
We  must  elect  world  peace  or  world  destruc- 
tion. 

Tragically,  our  proposal  was  rejected 
by  a  suspicious  Stailln  who  believed,  with 
his  generals,  that  Russia  could  never  be 
secure  without  first  securing  the  bomb. 
Thus  began  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
Never  has  a  competition  occurred  more 
frightening  or  more  futile.  Never  have 
the  energies  of  two  great  nations  been 
so  largely  absorbed  In  so  frantic  a  pur- 
suit of  the  Devil's  arts. 

At  first,  we  followed  the  grim  statis- 
tics of  the  race  with  horrified  fascina- 
tion. Warheads  were  soon  perfected 
that  were  10  to  20  times  as  powerful  as 
the  bomb  which  inflicted  140,000  casu- 
alties on  Hiroshima.  But  this  was  only 
the  beglnrUng.  As  fusion  followed  fission, 
hydrogen  weapons  were  added  to  the 
American  and  Rxissian  arsenals  which 
were  hundreds — even  thousands — of 
times  more  powerful  still.  To  our  dis- 
belief, we  learned  there  were  no  upper 
limits  to  the  size  of  the  explosions  that 
could  be  contrived. 

New  words  were  needed  to  measure  the 
forces  being  released  In  the  testing — 
kilotons.  megatona.  the  very  terms  be- 
gan to  turn  sour  on  our  tongues.  And  as 
the  years  passed,  as  the  costs  mounted 
ever  higher,  as  our  weapons  systems  be- 
came ever  more  sophisticated,  as  our 
missilemen  went  underwater  and  under- 
ground, it  became  increasingly  evident 
that  national  defense,  in  the  sense  of 
shielding  our  homeland  and  our  way  of 
life,  had  gone  tbe  way  of  the  musket  and 
the  powderhom.  The  term  itself  has 
nearly  disappeared  from  the  lexicon  of 
contemporary  military  usage.  Aa;ainst 
nuclear-tipped  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missiles,  we  have  no  defense.  Instead, 
we  maintain  an  enormous  deterrent 
which  al<Hie  may  survive  a  full-scale  nu- 
clear attack  upon  us.  Its  purpose  is  not 
to  defend,  but  to  avenge.  The  frenzied 
search  for  national  security  through  nu- 
clear armament  has  failed. 

Indeed,  it  was  foredoomed  from  the 
outset.  Instinctively,  we  have  known 
tbis  from  the  time  we  first  detonated 
the  hydrogen  weapon  that  sank  an  is- 
land in  the  Padflc  In  those  days  it  was 
Senator  Brien  MclCahon,  of  Connecti- 


cut, the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee,  who  was  impelled  to 
introduce  a  resolution  concerning  "the 
overriding  problem  of  our  time — how  to 
stop  the  armaments  race  and  establish 
a  just  peace."'  In  sponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion. McMahon  weis  joined  by  several 
men  who  are  still  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate— Senator  PrLBRicHT,  of  Arkansas; 
Senator  Sparkman.  of  Alabama;  Sena- 
tor Magnuson,  of  Washington;  Senator 
Morse,  of  Oregon;  and  Senator,  then 
Representative.  Jackson,  of  Washington. 
The  stirring  summation  of  one  of  Mc- 
Mahon's  addresses  should  suffice  to  show 
the  depth  of  his  concern,  even  then,  that 
the  world  must  find  a  way  to  deal  with 
the  split  atom  before  the  atom  split  the 
world.    He  said: 

Mr  President,  the  cloclc  Is  ticking,  tick- 
ing, and  with  each  swing  u(  the  pendulum 
the  time  to  save  clvlUzailon  (?rows  sh'Tter 
When  shall  we  get  about  this  business  '  Now, 
or  when  Russia  and  the  United  States  glower 
at  one  another  from  atop  compt-ting  staclis 
of  h>drogen  bombs  Senators,  de.'-tlny  will 
not  grant  us  the  gift  of  indifference  If  we 
do  not  act,  the  atom  will 

If  we  do  not  act.  we  may  be  profaned  for- 
ever by  the  Inheritors  of  a  ravished  planet 
We  will  be  reviled,  not  as  fools — -even  a  fool 
can  sense  tiie  massive  danger.  We  will  he 
reviled  as  cowards — and  rightly,  for  only  a 
coward  can  flee  the  awesome  facta  which 
command  us  to  act  with  fortitude 

But  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  too  caught  up  in  tlie  momen- 
tum of  their  grisly  competition  to  heed 
McMahons  warnings.  With  little  inter- 
ruption, the  clock  has  continued  to  tick 
away  for  the  13  years  that  followed  until 
we  found  ourselves— true  to  his  predic- 
tion— glowering  at  one  anotlier  from  atop 
our  respective  hydrogen  stockpiles,  in  the 
course  of  tlie  two  terrible  .showdowiis  of 
1962 — one  over  Berlin  and  tlie  other  over 
Cuba 

An  implacable  fate  has  not  granted  us 
the  gift  of  indifference.  What  American 
parent  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  Berlin 
confrontation  or  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
failed  to  look  at  his  children  and  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  the  cata.strophic  con- 
sequences of  nuclear  war?  As  we  were 
forced  to  peer  over  the  brink  of  the  abyss 
where  is  a  sane  and  honest  man  who 
would  deny  that  we  were  not  the  slaves 
of  fear?"  And  who  among  us  would 
t.ii^c-nd  that  the  Russians  felt  no  panic? 
However,  wrongminded  we  believe  them 
to  be.  the  Russians  are  human,  too. 

How  close  are  we  today  to  the  end  of 
the  rope?  No  one  can  say  for  sure.  If 
other  showdowns  lie  ahead,  we  mu-st  face 
them  bravely,  and  pray  .that  nuclear 
holocaust  is  averted.  But  sure  it  is  that 
we  cannot  slide  down  the  rope  indef- 
initely. Somewhere  it  has  a  f  razzh  d  end 
which  will  drop  us  into  a  wit-chfiie  of 
incredible  destruction  This  treaty  is 
one  pull  back  on  the  rope,  tlic  first  pull 
of  a  long  climb  which  could  load  to  a 
safer  and  saner  world. 

From  Truman  forward,  our  Pii-.sidfnts 
have  sensed  the  futility  of  continued, 
unrestricted  testing,  and  our  need  to 
someliow  temper  and  Uien  to  harness  the 
nuclear  arms  race  itself.  Less  than  3 
months  after  President  Eiseniiower  took 
ofiBce  in  1953,  he  renewed  the  American 
offer  for  international  control  of  atomic 
energy  to  promote  its  use  for  peaceful 


purp>oses  only  and  to  insure  the  prohibi- 
tion of  atomic  weapons.  In  1958.  El- 
senhower ordered  a  cessation  of  this 
country's  nuclear  testing,  and  his  ad- 
ministration, in  cooperation  with  the 
Brit!.«;h  Ckjvernment.  commenced  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  agreement  on  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban,  applicable  to  all 
environments,     including'     underground 

Perhaps  the  effort  wa.s  premature; 
perhaps  the  objective  souirht  was  too 
ambitious  for  the  times.  The  inclusion 
of  underground  testing  greatly  compli- 
cated the  problem  of  working  out  an 
adequate  .system  of  Inspection  and  con- 
trol We  contended,  rightly  I  think, 
that  seismographs  alone  could  not  al- 
ways distinguish  between  certain  kinds 
of  underground  nuclear  explosions  and 
earthquakes,  and  that  onsite  inspections 
of  su.spicious  events  would  therefore  be 
required,  if  covert  violations  of  the  pro- 
posed treaty  were  to  be  safetruarded 
against.  The  Russians  contended  that 
a  static  control  system  would  suffice,  and 
that  our  motive  in  demanding  roving  in- 
spections was  actually  a  guise  to  permit 
hostile  reconnal.ssance  and  espionage 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  On  this  Issue, 
the  negotiations  drar^ged  on  inconclu- 
sively for  many  months. 

Thinking  it  impossible,  at  that  time, 
to  obtain  Russian  consent  to  onsite  in- 
spections, which  were  in  my  view  in- 
dispensable to  any  workable  compre- 
hensive treaty.  I  myself  proposed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  in  April  of  1959.  that 
the  United  States  seek  a  limited  test 
ban  agreement  to  stop  further  nuclear 
testing  in  the  atmosphere. 

I,ater  that  year.  President  Elsenhower 
and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  joined  in 
offering  Khrushchev  a  limited  ban  on 
atmospheric  tests  up  to  an  altitude  of  50 
kilometers.  In  1961,  President  Kennedy, 
again  with  Macmillan,  proposed  a  ban 
on  atmospheric  tests.  Both  of  these  pro- 
posals were  rejected  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment as  insufRcient. 

All  of  us  know  the  sorry  story  of  how 
the  stalemated  negotiations  for  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test  ban  treaty  ended 
in  dismal  failure;  we  recall  how  the  So- 
viet Union,  after  quiet  preparations,  sud- 
denly resumed  testing  on  a  most  exten- 
sive .'icale.  forcing  the  United  States  to 
do  likewi.se.  We  remember,  too,  how  the 
te.sting  was  accompanied  by  a  new  round 
of  bellico.se  speeclimaking  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  coupled  w  ith  a  hardening  of  Rus- 
sian attitudes  on  every  cold  war  front. 
And  we  .^hall  never  forget  how  the  era 
culminated  in  a  darin?^  thrust  by  Khru- 
shchev to  install  missile  bases  in  Cuba, 
at  our  very  doorstep.  In  this  reckless 
gambit.  Khruslichev  in  effect  was  ask- 
ing: "If  h.er  vital  interists  are  challenged, 
is  the  United  States  really  willing  to  risk 
all  in  a  nuclear  war?"  President  Ken- 
nedys  response,  coming  swift  and  sure, 
gave  Khrushchev  his  an.swer.  The  world 
watched  breathlessly  a.s  Kennedy  ordered 
the  Navy  to  turn  back  Russian  ships  on 
the  high  seas,  even  as  he  laid  down  his 
ultimatum  that  the  Cuban  bases  must 
be  dismantled  and  the  Russian  missiles 
withdrawn.  Khrushchev  had  his  answer, 
and  he  backed  away  under  circumstances 
which  surely  inflicted  the  most  serious 
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reversal  on  the  Communist  cause  since 
the  end  of  Uie  second  war. 

I  suppose  Klhrushchev's  question  had 
to  be  asked — and  answered — somewhere, 
.sometime,  if  a  turning  point  in  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  was  ever  to  be  reached. 
The  Russians  had  to  know  whether,  in 
a  showdown  situation,  we  actually  stood 
ready  to  suffer  a  full-scale  nuclear  ex- 
change— whether,  in  effect,  we  would 
sooner  choose  to  be  dead  than  Red.  Had 
Kennedy  allowed  the  Russian  mis- 
sile bases  to  remain  in  Cuba,  then 
Khrushchev  would  have  known  that  he 
could  win  his  points,  one  by  one,  through 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war — that  he  could 
bluff  his  way  to  world  dominion.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  Russian  nu- 
clear arsenal  would  have  had  utility. 
after  all,  in  advancing  the  objectives  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy.  The  Russians 
would  doubtlessly  have  then  intensified 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  we  would 
have  no  test  ban  treaty  before  us  today. 

So  the  tense  and  terrifying  days  of 
last  October  may  well  be  recorded  by  his- 
torians of  the  future  as  a  time  of  destiny 
for  the  whole  human  race,  when  the  for- 
titude of  an  American  President  won  for 
us  another  chance  to  harness  the  nu- 
clear monster,  or,  as  Kennedy  himself 
has  put  it,  to  stuff  the  genie  back  in  the 
bottle,  while  there  Is  still  time. 

Those  days  of  danger  last  October  are 
like  yesterday  to  me.  I  remember  talk- 
ing with  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
midst  of  the  crisis.  For  days  and  nights 
he  had  not  left  his  office,  except  to  con- 
fer with  the  President.  The  awful  strain 
of  having  set  the  United  States  on  ooUi- 
sion  course  with  the  Soviet  Union  was 
written  in  his  face,  and  I  thought  of  how 
lonely  the  President  must  be. 

The  agony  dwelt  also  in  the  Kremlin. 
Those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  have  learned 
something  of  Khrushchev's  ordeal  dur- 
ing those  tense  hours,  when  the  knot  of 
war  had  to  be  untied  even  as  events 
tightened  it  around  both  countries.  The 
feat  was  accomplished  In  the  11th  hour 
by  men  whose  involvement  will  chasten 
them  all  their  lives  through. 

So  the  stage  was  set  for  the  President 
to  renew  the  American  effort  to  tempo: 
the  nuclear  arms  race  by  another  at- 
tempt to  reach  an  agreement  on  a  nu- 
clear test  ban.  In  June  of  this  year,  be- 
fore leaving  on  his  triumphal  trip  to 
Europe,  Kennedy  Judged  the  time  to  be 
ripe  for  another  overture  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  American  University,  in  a 
remarkable  speech  that  I  regard  as  the 
highwater  mark  of  his  first  term  in  of- 
fice, the  President  addressed  himself  to 
the  conscience  and  good  sense  of  the 
American  people,  with  these  memorable 
words; 

I  have,  therefore,  chosen  this  time  and 
this  place  to  dlscuu  a  topic  on  which  Ig- 
norance too  often  abounds  and  the  truth  la 
too  rarely  perceived — yet  it  la  the  moat  im- 
portant topic  on  earth:   world  peaca. 

I  speak  of  peace  because  of  the  new  face 
of  war.  Total  war  makea  no  aena*  In  an  age 
when  great  powers  can  maintain  large  and 
relatively  Invulnerable  niudear  foroea  and 
refuse  to  surrender  without  resort  to  those 
forces.  It  makes  no  sense  In  an  age  when  a 
single  nuclear  weapon  contains  ahnoat  lt> 
times  the  ezploalve  force  dsllTared  by  all 
of  the  aUled  air  forcea  In  the  Second  World 


War.  It  makes  no  menae  in  an  age  when  the 
deadly  poisons  produced  by  a  nuclear  ex- 
change would  be  carried  by  the  wind  and 
water  and  soU  and  seed  to  the  far  corners 
of  the  globe  and  to  generations  yet  unborn. 

Today  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars every  year  on  weapons  acquired  for  the 
purpoae  of  making  sure  we  never  need  to 
use  them  is  essential  to  keeping  the  peace. 
But  surely  the  acquisition  of  such  Idle  stock- 
pUes — which  can  only  destroy  and  never 
create — Is  not  the  only,  much  less  the  most 
efficient,  means  of  assuring  peace. 

I  speak  of  peace,  therefore,  as  the  neces- 
sary rational  end  of  rational  men.  I  real- 
ize that  the  pursuit  of  p>eace  is  not  as 
dramatic  as  tbe  pursuit  of  war — and  fre- 
quently the  words  of  the  pursuer  fall  on 
deaf  ears.  But  we  have  no  more  urgent 
task. 

Some  say  that  it  is  useless  to  speak  of 
world  peace  or  world  law  or  world  disarma- 
ment—and that  It  wiU  be  useless  until  the 
leaden  of  the  Soviet  Union  adopt  a  more 
enlightened  attitude.  I  hope  they  do.  I 
beUeve  we  can  help  them  do  it.  But  I  also 
believe  that  we  must  reexamine  our  own 
attitude — as  individuals  and  as  a  nation — 
for  our  attitude  is  as  essential  as  theirs. 
And  every  graduate  of  this  school,  every 
thoughtful  cltisen  who  despairs  of  war  and 
wishes  to  bring  peace,  ahould  begin  by  look- 
ing inward — by  examining  his  own  attitude 
toward  the  posslbiUtles  of  peace,  toward  the 
Soviet  Union,  toward  the  course  of  the  cold 
war  and  toward  freedom  and  peace  here  at 
home. 

With  a  candor  as  refreshing  as  it  is 
uncommon  to  men  in  high  station,  the 
President  went  on  to  say : 

Ko  government  or  social  system  Is  so  evil 
that  Its  people  must  be  considered  as  lacking 
in  virtue.  As  Americans,  we  find  commu- 
nism profoundly  repugnant  as  a  negation  of 
personal  freedom  and  dignity.  But  we  can 
stiU  haU  the  Russian  people  for  their  many 
achievements — in  science  and  space,  in  eco- 
nomic and  Industrial  growth,  In  culture  and 
in  acts  of  courage. 

AnKNig  the  many  traits  the  peoples  of  our 
two  oountrlas  have  In  common,  none  is 
stronger  than  our  mutual  abhorrence  of 
war.  Almost  unique,  among  tbe  major  world 
powera.  we  have  never  been  at  war  with  each 
other.  And  no  nation  in  the  history  of  battle 
ever  suffered  more  than  tbe  Soviet  Union 
suffered  In  the  course  of  the  Second  World 
War.  At  least  SO  miUlon  loet  theU-  lives. 
Ooontleee  mllUons  of  h<xnes  and  farms  were 
burned  or  aaeked.  A  third  of  the  nation's 
tecTltory.  Including  nearly  two-thirds  of  Its 
industrial  base,  was  turned  into  a  waste- 
land— a  loss  equivalent  to  the  devastation  of 
this  cotintry  east  of  Chicago. 

Today,  ahould  total  war  ever  break  out 
again — no  matter  how — our  two  countries 
would  become  the  primary  targets.  It  Is  an 
irooleal  but  accurate  fact  that  the  two 
atrongeat  powers  are  the  two  in  the  most 
danger  of  devastation.  AH  we  have  buUt.  aU 
we  have  worked  for.  would  be  destroyed  in 
the  first  94  hours.  And  even  in  the  cold 
war,  which  brings  burdens  and  dangers  to 
so  many  countries,  including  this  Nation's 
doeeat  allies — our  two  countries  bear  the 
heaviest  burdens.  For  we  are  both  devoting 
masalve  sums  of  money  to  weapons  that 
could  be  better  devoted  to  combating  Igno- 
ranee.  poverty,  and  disease.  We  are  both 
caught  vp  In  a  vicious  and  dangerous  cycle 
In  which  suspicion  on  one  side  breeds  sus- 
picion on  the  other,  and  new  weapons  beget 
counterwvapons. 

In  short,  both  the  United  States  and  its 
alllea,  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  alliea. 
have  a  mutually  deep  interest  in  a  Just 
aad  feanlne  peace  and  in  halting  the  arms 
race,  igiiiiiiiiils  to  this  end  are  in  the 
inteuMta  «f  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  aa  ours — 
and  even  the  most  hoatUe  nations  can  be 


relied  upon  to  accept  and  keep  thoee  treaty 
obligations,  and  only  those  treaty  obliga- 
tions, which  are  in  their  own  Interest. 

So.  let  us  not  be  blind  to  our  differences — 
but  let  us  also  direct  attention  to  our  com- 
mon interests  and  to  the  means  by  which 
those  differences  can  be  resolved.  And  if 
we  cannot  end  now  our  differences,  at  least 
we  can  help  make  the  world  safe  for  diversity. 
For,  in  the  final  analysis,  our  most  basic 
common  link  Is  that  we  all  inhabit  this 
planet.  We  all  breathe  the  same  air.  We  all 
cherish  our  children's  future.  And  we  are 
all  mortal. 

Then  the  President  focused  upon  tiie 
one  place  where  a  beginning  might  be 
made.     Said  he : 

The  one  major  area  of  these  negotiations 
where  the  end  is  in  sight — yet  where  a  fresh 
start  is  badly  needed — is  in  a  treaty  to  out- 
law nuclear  tests.  The  conclusion  of  such 
a  treaty — so  near  and  yet  so  far — would  check 
the  splraltng  arms  race  in  one  of  its  most 
dangerovis  areas.  It  would  place  the  nu- 
clear powers  in  a  position  to  deal  more  ef- 
fectively with  one  of  the  greatest  haaards 
which  man  faces  In  1963,  the  further  spread 
of  nuclear  arms.  It  would  increase  our  se- 
curity— it  would  decrease  the  prospects  of 
war.  Surely  this  goal  is  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  require  our  steady  pursuit,  jrlelding 
neither  to  the  temptation  to  give  up  the 
whole  effort  nor  the  temptation  to  give  up 
otu-  insistence  on  vital  and  responsible  safe- 
guards. 

In  this  great  address  at  American 
University,  the  President  correctly  as- 
sessed the  changing  temper  of  the  Krem- 
lin strategists  in  the  aftermath  of  their 
Cuban  misadventure.  His  renewed  in- 
vitation to  Khrushchev  to  rethink  things 
through  was  superbly  timed.  Logic  is 
the  same,  whether  pursued  in  English  or 
Russian,  and  our  refusal  to  yield  to  the 
Red  mlssUe  threat  in  Cuba  led  to  one  in- 
escapable conclusion:  The  issues  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
could  not  be  settled  by  nuclear  intimida- 
tion. 

Once  this  ccuiclusion  is  reached,  it  be- 
comes possible  for  both  sides  to  consider 
ways  for  tempering  the  precarious  risks 
Inherent  in  what  has  been  aptly  de- 
scribed as  the  nuclear  "balance  of  ter- 
ror." A  partial  test  ban  treaty  was  a 
reachable  first  step  in  easing  tensions 
and  slowing  down  the  feverish  arms 
race.  Once  again,  EJennedy  offered  it; 
this  time,  Khrushchev  acc^ted  it. 

So  we  have  before  us  a  treaty  which 
was  negotiated — once  the  time  was 
ripe — with  extraordinary  ease  and  speed. 
It  has  been  examined  with  the  utmost 
care  by  the  members  of  the  Senate  ^ch*- 
eign  Relations.  Armed  Forces,  and  Atomic 
Energy  Committees.  We  have  heard  ex- 
pert testimony  ranging  from  the  techni- 
cal military  consequences  of  the  treaty  to 
its  broadest  impUcations  in  world  poli- 
tics and  long-range  cold  war  strategy. 
When  all  of  the  testimony  is  taken  into 
account,  the  overwhelming  consensus 
has  supported  the  treaty.  Our  leading 
statesmen,  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  the  directors  of  our  intel- 
ligences and  atomic  energy  programs,  the 
great  majority  of  our  nuclear  scientists, 
endorsed  the  treaty.  It  was  the  prepon- 
derant Judgment  of  the  expert  witoenes 
called  from  many  different  flekis  of 
study,  scientific,  military,  and  political. 
that  the  risks  to  which  we  will  be  ex- 
posed without  such  a  treaty  far  exceed 
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th«  risks  we  Maume  with  it.  The  case 
WM  strongly  made  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Ukilted  States  would  be 
served  by  our  rmttflcatlon  of  this  treaty 
without  reseiTaUon. 

There  was,  of  course,  testimony  against 
the  treaty,  and  there  will  be  votes 
against  It  in  the  Senate.  Not  one  among 
us  lacks  suspicion  of  the  Russian  Oov- 
emment.  and  It  comes  easily  to  reason 
that,  since  we  and  they  are  opposites, 
no  adjustments  between  us  are  possible, 
that  whatever  is  good  for  them  must  be 
bad  for  us. 

If  this  la  true,  then  cohabitation  of 
this  plant  must  ultimately  give  way  to  co- 
annihllatlon,  tenelona  will  grow  ever 
greater  as  the  splrallng  arms  race 
heightens  the  oommon  danger,  and  there 
will  be  no  escape  from  a  fiery  oblivion. 
Tet  Is  not  this  treaty  itself  a  rebuttal 
to  so  dismal  an  outlook?  Both  sides 
have  signed  it.  because  each  side  has 
separately  concluded  that  it  serves  its 
own  interests  to  do  so. 

Decidedly,  this  does  not  mean  that 
we  believe  we  can  now  trust  the  Rus- 
sians. No  element  of  trust  Is  involved  in 
this  treaty.  It  is  limited  to  testing  in 
those  environments  where  we  ourselves 
can  detect  any  significant  violations, 
without  having  to  depend  on  any  sort  of 
Communist  disclosure. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  can  expect 
the  Russians  to  keep  this  treaty  only  so 
long  as  they  find  it  in  their  Interest  to  do 
so.  I  agree.  And  I  would  add  that  Is 
all  the  longer  we  intend  to  keep  it. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relattons  Committee  has  sug- 
gested the  typical  course  of  a  sovereign 
nation,  throughout  the  whole  path  of  dip- 
lomatic history,  is  to  keep  a  treaty  only 
so  long  as  It  remains  in  its  national  in- 
terest to  do  so. 

Both  sides  have  carefully  included  an 
escape    clause    for   this    very    purpose, 
drawn  as  broad  as  language  can  make  it. 
Article  IV  reads,  in  part: 

Bach  party  chaU  In  exercising  lu  national 
sorerelgnty  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  treaty  U  tt  deeldee  that  extraordinary 
eTente.  related  to  tbe  eubject  matter  of  thla 
treaty,  hare  Jenperrtlpert  the  supreme  Inter- 
ests of  Its  country. 

But  there  are  good  reasons  to  suppose 
that  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  may  well  find  it  in  their 
mutual  Interest  to  keep  this  treaty.  The 
two  nuclear  giants  bear  the  weight  of 
certain  common  problems  which  this 
treaty  should  snrre  to  lighten. 

First,  the  two  nuclear  giants  have 
most  at  stake  in  avoiding  a  nuclear  war. 
The  United  States  and  Russia  would  be 
the  principal  targets  of  a  nuclear  ex- 
change. Each  has  trained  its  missiles 
upon  the  launching  sites,  the  cities,  the 
Industries  of  the  other.  The  conse- 
quences we  Americans  would  suffer  were 
succinctly  summarized  by  Mr.  Sanford 
Gottlieb,  who  testlfled  that  our  "home- 
land population  and  way  of  life  would 
be  pulverised,  and  the  survivors  would 
have  the  unenviable  Job  of  trying  to  re- 
fashion dvllimtlon  out  of  the  radioactive 
nibMe.  Fieedtm  would  not  walk  among 
the  swrvivors."  Khrushchev,  on  his  part, 
hasoomnenCed  fhat  the  survivors  would 
envy  the  dead.  It  Is  little  solace,  either 
f>t>r  the  Russians  or  for  us.  that  Mao  Tse- 


tung  has  already  sensed  that  nuclear 
war  today  would  be  an  Armageddon  for 
the  West,  making  the  world  safe  for  the 
Chinese.  The  treaty  does  not  end  the 
nuclear  competition  between  us  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  but,  as  Walter  Llppmann 
has  observed,  "limiting  the  experiments 
will  remove  the  hysteria,  the  violence, 
and  the  poison  from  the  competitive 
search  for  absolute  supremacy,"  and  thus 
should  contribute  toward  the  avoidance 
of  a  nuclear  war. 

Second,  it  is  the  two  nuclear  Kianta. 
as  matters  now  stand,  which  have  the 
most  to  lose  by  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapwns  technology  to  other  countries 
Each  new  nation  added  to  the  ranks  of 
the  nuclear  powers  holds  up  another 
match  to  the  fuse  of  nuclear  disaster  for 
all.  And  if  nuclear  arsenals  spread  to 
nations  with  unstable  governments,  or 
come  into  the  possession  of  regimes  af- 
flicted with  a  "rule  or  ruin"  philosophy, 
then  the  risks  to  which  we  are  now  ex- 
posed would  qulclcly  multiply  beyond  cal- 
culation. T^his  treaty  alone  will  not  pre- 
vent, but  it  will  retard,  the  further  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapwns. 

Third,  the  treaty,  by  imposing  limita- 
tions on  future  tests,  will  slow  down  the 
development  of  ever  more  costly  and 
complicated  nuclear  weapon  systems — on 
both  sides.  Huge  nuclear  arms  budgets 
have  Imposed  a  disproportionate  burden 
upon  the  United  States  and  Russia,  as 
compared  with  our  resp>ective  allies.  It 
Is  now  cofitlng  us.  In  this  country,  more 
than  $50  billion  a  year  to  maintain  our 
Armed  Forces,  which  is  over  half  our  to- 
tal Federal  budget.  The  cost  has  in- 
creased fivefold  in  the  last  15  years. 
Testimony  was  given  that  it  is  likely  to 
double  again  by  1970,  if  present  trends 
continue.  The  Soviet  Union,  drawing 
upon  lesser  wealth,  spends  an  even  high- 
er percentage  of  her  national  income  for 
arms. 

While  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia have  been  thus  increasing  their  mil- 
itary budgets,  their  non-nuclear  allies 
have  been  able  to  devote  a  bigger  part 
of  their  wealth  toward  Improving  their 
economies.  Within  the  Soviet  bloc, 
countries  like  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
and  even  Rumania,  txjast  higher  living 
standards  and  more  consumer  goods 
than  Russia,  a  fact  which  has  embar- 
rassed Khrushchev  during  his  recent 
visits.  As  for  the  United  States,  we  still 
maintain  the  highest  living  standards  in 
the  world,  but  our  country  Is  beginning 
to  fall  behind  some  of  our  non-nuclear 
allies  in  certain  crucial  respects.  Since 
we  are  required  to  spend  twice  as  much 
proportionately  on  military  defense  than 
our  NATO  partners  in  Western  Europe, 
or  Japan,  our  peacetime  steel,  shipbuild- 
ing, and  machine  tool  industries  are  be- 
coming Increasingly  obsolescent,  In  com- 
parison with  theirs,  a  factor  which  weak- 
ens our  competitive  position  in  the  world 
market.  More  pertinent  still,  while  65 
percent  of  our  research  and  development 
funds  go  into  weapons  systems,  only  15 
percent  of  the  research  mark  or  yen  In 
countries  like  Germany  and  Japan  need 
be  devoted  to  military  purposes. 

The  staggering  expense  of  the  unre- 
stricted nuclear  arms  race  has  forced  us 
to  give  insufflclent  attention  to  the  se- 
vere problems  which  are  building  up  here 


at  home — the  problems  of  diminished  in- 
dustrial c<Hnpetitlveness,  of  automation. 
of  education,  of  air  and  water  pollution, 
of  pockets  of  chronic  unemployment,  of 
mass  transit,  of  urban  renewal — all  of 
which  demand  major  new  steps  for  solu- 
tion. 

And  the  same  problem  plagues  the  So- 
viet Union.  Khrushchev  has  been  unable 
to  hide  the  increasing  demand  of  the 
Russian  people  for  a  better  life.  I  have 
.seen  enough  of  Russia  with  my  own  eyes 
to  understand  the  popular  appeal  for  a 
larger  diversion  of  the  nation's  resources 
to  consumer  goods,  food,  clothing,  and 
adequate  housing.  Their  demands  are 
far  from  met.  and  cannot  be,  unless  the 
nuclear  arms  race  can  be  slowed  down, 
and  resources  diverted  from  the  sword 
to  the  plow. 

Finally,  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  despite  their  profound  differ- 
ences, share  one  further  Inducement  for 
keeping  this  treaty.  They  have  a  com- 
mon need  for  ending  the  physical  and 
psychological  consequences  of  continued 
nuclear  fallout.  Internationally,  this 
fallout  has  proved  prejudicial  to  both 
countries.  Other  nations,  with  much 
justification,  angrily  demand:  "By  what 
right  do  you  slowly  poison  the  air  we  all 
must  breathe?"  Internally,  the  physical 
dangers  of  fallout  are  most  severe  In  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
themselves. 

Senator  Bartlett  of  Alaska  has  called 
our  attention  several  times  to  the  higli 
radiation  levels  in  the  areas  Inhabited 
by  Eskimos  in  his  State.  Swedish  scien- 
tists have  also  noted  high  radiation 
levels  in  the  Arctic  areas  of  Scandinavia; 
one  would  suppose  that  Soviet  scientists 
are  similarly  concerned  about  their  own 
Arctic  regions. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  Arctic  areas 
that  high  radiation  levels  are  Injurious 
to  life.  On  June  7  of  this  year,  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists  issued  a 
press  release  stating  that: 

The  release  of  large  amounts  of  radio- 
active debris  comparable  to  that  resulting 
from  the  1962  U.8.S.R  -US  test  series  must 
be  regarded  as  producing  a  definite  Increase 
In  cancer  mortality  among  children  born 
within  1  to  3  years  following  that  test  series 

Articles  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
New  York  Times  of  August  22  called  at- 
tention to  the  findings  of  the  St.  Louis 
Committee  on  Nuclear  Information 
heeuled  by  Dr.  Eric  Reiss.  associate  pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity. These  articles  stated  that  about 
3.000  children,  mostly  in  the  intermoun- 
taln  West,  had  received  excessive  doses 
of  radiation  from  the  tests  conducted 
at  the  southern  Nevada  test  site.  The 
committee  estimated  that  10  to  12  cases 
of  thyroid  cancer  would  result  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  exposure.  The  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  stated  that: 

The  committee  said  Its  analysis  of  the 
data  shows  that  past  tests  exposed  a  number 
of  local  populations  In  Utah,  Nevada.  Idaho, 
and  probably  other  comMunltles  as  far  away 
as  Troy.  N.Y .  to  fallout  so  Intense  as  to  rep- 
resent a  medically  unacceptable  hasard  to 
children  who  may  drink  fresh  locally  pro- 
duced mUk. 

Continued  unrestricted  testing  by  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States,  Joined  In  time 
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by  other  nations,  will  Increasingly  poison 
the  air  all  of  us  must  breathe.  Even 
then,  as  the  President  has  observed: 

The  number  of  children  and  grandchildrea 
with  cancer  In  their  bones,  with  leukemia  in 
their  blood,  or  with  poison  In  their  lungs 
might  seem  statistically  small  to  some,  in 
comparison  with  natural  health  hasards. 
But  this  Is  not  a  natural  health  hazard,  and 
I'v  IS  not  a  statistical  Issue. 

Nor  does  this  affect  the  nuclear  powers 
.ilone.  These  tests  befoul  the  air  of  all  men 
Hud  all  nations,  the  committed  and  the  un- 
committed alike,  without  their  knowledge 
.iud  without  their  consent.  That  is  why  the 
continuation  of  atmospheric  testing  causes 
.so  many  countries  to  regard  all  nuclear 
powers  as  equally  evil;  and  we  can  hope  that 
lU  prevention  will  enable  those  countries 
to  see  the  world  more  clearly,  while  enabling 
all  the  world  to  breathe  more  easily. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons,  then, 
that  give  us  plausible  groimds  for  hope 
that  this  treaty  will  be  kept  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  well  as  by  the  United  States. 
Our  hopes  must  be  tempered  with  the 
caution  of  past  ex];>erience  In  dealing 
with  the  Kremlin,  and  we  must  remain 
prepared  to  resume  our  own  testing,  if 
ever  the  Russians  default.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  treaty  Itself  will  not  change 
Communist  ambitions,  or  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war;  it  will  not.  in 
Itself,  reduce  our  need  for  arms  or  allies, 
or  programs  of  assistance  to  others.  But 
it  Is  an  Important  first  step  toward  a 
more  rational  relationship  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Western  World. 
Given  the  pressures  of  a  deepening  split 
between  Moscow  and  Peking,  this  treaty 
could  open  the  way  to  other  settlemoits 
with  Russia  of  far-reaching  signiflcanoe. 
To  these  possibilities  we  must  remain 
alert  and  prudently  responsive. 

For  nothing  Is  more  urgent  than  for 
the  two  nuclear  giants  to  find  a  way  out 
of  their  atomic  dilemma.  Today  we  caH' 
front  one  anotlier  like  two  oldtlme  West- 
ern gunmen  standing  face  to  face,  pistols 
drawn,  aimed  and  cocked,  near  the  center 
of  a  log,  lying  across  a  yawning  chasm. 
Neither  can  fire  his  pistol,  because  of  the 
certainty  that  the  other,  even  with  a 
dying  refiex.  will  also  squeese  off  a  fatal 
shot.  Neither  can  advance  upon  the 
other,  because  of  the  danger  that  a  point 
will  come  when  his  adversary,  from  fear 
or  uncertainty,  may  tighten  his  pressiuv 
upon  the  hair  trigger  of  doom  for  both. 
Each  is  afraid  to  lower  his  weapon,  or 
even  to  allow  it  to  waver,  because  each 
expects  that  a  momentary  opportunity 
for  victory  and  escape  will  then  be  seized 
by  the  other. 

Meanwhile,  both  protagonists  grow 
tired.  The  hot  sun  beats  down,  and 
sweat  forms  around  the  tensely  squint- 
ing eyes.  Each  wonders  when — ^not  if, 
but  when — the  other,  fearing  that  he 
may  be  the  first  to  weaken,  will  decide 
to  take  the  deceptively  smaller  risk  of 
getting  off  the  first  shot.  Each  feels 
that  he  must  Inch  closer  to  his  adversary, 
so  it  will  be  certain  that  the  reflex  shot, 
too,  cannot  miss. 

Each  knows  in  his  heart  that  the  situ- 
ation cannot  continue  indefinitely,  bat 
must  be  resolved,  in  scane  way,  before 
nightfall. 

Is  there  not  a  likeness  between  this 
situation  and  our  own  dreadful  dllewTaa 
with  respect  to  the  RussiansV    Now.  with 


this  test  ban  treaty.  It  Is  as  if  both  par- 
ties had  agreed  that,  on  signal,  each 
would  take  one  step  backward.  Each 
can  afford  to  do  this.  If  he  takes  the 
step,  and  his  oi^ranent  does  likewise, 
there  will  be  time  to  consider  what  the 
next  step  might  be.  Trust  is  not  in- 
volved, only  a  true  instinct  for  self- 
preservation. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that  this 
treaty  is  a  symptom  of  a  "no  win"  poUcy. 
I  say  there  can  be  no  winners — not  the 
Russians,  not  the  Americans,  not  West- 
em  civilization  itself — unless  the  atom  is 
tamed.  So  let  us  begin  here  and  now. 
We  are  a  htmdred  men  and  women. 
clothed  at  this  moment  with  a  fateful 
responsibility.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
It  was  the  U.S.  Senate,  heir  and  custo- 
dian of  the  longest  tradition  of  freedom 
in  the  history  of  man,  which  lacked  the 
courage  to  take  the  first  step  back  from 
the  commitment  to  violence  which  offers 
only  the  specter  of  eventual  extermina- 
tion for  our  people,  our  country,  and  all 
we  cherish. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Today  Senators  have 
heard  one  of  the  most  persuasive  and 
penetrating  speeches  on  the  proposed 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  which  will  be 
heard  in  the  Senate  as  this  important 
subject  Is  discussed.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho,  with  his  usual  penetrating 
attention  to  detail,  his  broad  background 
of  knowledge  of  this  subject,  and  his 
eloquence  in  expressing  himself,  has 
given  the  Senate  an  outline,  a  prospectus, 
or  a  viewpoint  that  I  personally  deeply 
appreciate.  I  call  on  Senators  to  read 
carefully  In  the  printed  Ricord  what  has 
been  said  today.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fnxn  Idaho  for  affording  me  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  hear  a  good  part  of  what  he 
said  today. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  PUIiBRIOHT.  WIU  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  3rield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I,  too,  wish  to  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  made 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  treaty.  The  Senator  was 
most  attentive  In  the  hearings  and  fol- 
lowed them  diligently.  He  is  as  well 
qualified  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
treaty  as  any  other  Member  of  this  body. 
As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  I  appreciate  his  taking 
the  pains  to  present  his  excellent  speech, 
which  was  so  well  organized  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  OGRE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  srleld? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tlnguidied  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
upon  an  able  address.  It  is  a  cogent 
analysis  of  the  issue  before  the  Senate. 

But  I  wish  also  to  recall,  as  the  Rec- 
ord will  disclose,  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho,  ^leaking  in  1959  as  the 
Junior  Senator  frcun  Idaho,  made  an- 
other eloquent  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Standing  at  his  own  desk  in  the 
rear  of  the  Chamber,  he  urged  Just  such 


a  treaty  as  Is  now  before  the  Senate.  So 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  his  pre- 
science and  vision,  as  well  as  up>on  the 
delivery  of  an  able  speech. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  At  that  time  I  drew 
much  inspiration  from  the  ttiinking  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  United 
States  might  suspend  further  atmos- 
pheric testing  unilaterally  and  chal- 
lenge Russia  to  do  likewise.  This  was 
most  significant  in  contributing  toward 
the  position  taken  by  the  Grovernment  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  n^otia- 
tlons  which  led  to  the  offering  to  the 
Russian  Government  of  a  treaty  limited 
to  the  atmospheric  areas. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  generous 
references  made  by  the  Senator.  If  I  re- 
call correctly,  I  suggested  that  the  United 
States  take  this  step  unilaterally,  if  nec- 
essary, but  In  the  hope  that  It  would  be 
an  Invitation  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  join 
in  the  concert. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  exactly  so.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  shares 
with  me  the  feeling  of  accomplishment 
that  finally  a  treaty  such  as  this  has 
come  before  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  distln- 
gvushed  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  with  other  Senators  in  expressing 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  for  the  speech  he  has 
just  delivered.  For  a  long  time  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  been  a  student  of 
the  subjects  he  has  discussed  today. 
His  contribution  to  the  debate  will  be 
most  enlightening,  and  will  result  in  a 
better  understanding  of  the  difficult 
problems  which  confront  all  Senators  in 
the  consideration  of  a  treaty  of  such 
importance  as  this. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  without 
losing  the  floor,  so  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iNom  in  the  chair).  Objection  is 
heard;  and  the  clerk  will  continue  the 
call  of  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll;  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

(No.  156  Ex.] 

Aiken  Bible  Cannon 

Bartlett  Bosgs  Carlson 

Bayh  Burdlck  CbuMh 

Beall  Byrd,  Vs.  Claift 

Bennett  Byrd.  W.  Vs.  Oooper 
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Ootton 

Jar<tan.  M.C 

PeU 

Curtis 

Jowlan.  Idaho 

Prouty 

DtrkJKn 

yaaftnj 

Proxmlre 

nn«M 

Kaimatfy 

Randolidi 

Oomlnlck 

KvdMl 

RlbUsoff 

OoufUs 
■••tiand 

L*«Mbe 

Robertoon 

Lone.  If  o. 

Ruaaell 

BAmonctson 

liOBC.La. 

Simpson 

KUcDdnr 

Macnvaon 

Smatben 

Krnn 

ManaAald 

SmlUi 

Fong 

licCtollan 

Sparkman 

rulbiicbt 

McOovnm 

StennU 

Oora 

Maintn* 

Symlncton 

BATt 

MsMH&ara 

HATtke 

MrteaU 

Thurmond 

Harden 

MUlOT 

Tower 

HlckenloopM- 

lioraa 

Waltara 

HUl 

Biortoa 

WUliama  N.J. 

Hollaad 

Moaa 

Williams.  Del. 

Hnuka 

Muntft 

Yarbo  rough 

Bumpbrey 

Iflaakl* 

Young.  N.  E>ak 

Inouy* 

NalaoB 

Young,  Ohio 

Jackaon 

Maubarcer 

Johnaton 

Paatort 

Mr.  HUMPHRKT.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  fXxN&  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Am- 
Dsasoif],  the  8en«tor  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Baxwsmj,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka [Mr.  OBunoicGl.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCAaTHYj.  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McOu],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monron- 
KT]  are  absent  on  ofllcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [BCr.  EmcleI  is  neces- 
sarily aboent. 

Mr.  KUCHSLl  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Peabson ] 
are  absent  on  offlclal  business  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  fMr 
Cass],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
QOLowATn].  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  MiCHml,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Ifr.  Saltohstall  1 ,  and 
the  Senator  ttoux  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PREBIDIMO  OPPICER.  A  quo- 
nmi  Is  present  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Dnxsnt]  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  envy 
Senators  who  have  time  to  commit  words 
to  paper  and  to  present  a  formal  speech 
to  the  Senate.  I  make  that  statement 
in  all  modesty.  First.  I  wish  I  had  the 
talent  for  It;  second,  I  wish  I  had  time 
for  it.  because  It  makes  an  infinitely 
better  Rxcou.  Bat,  because  of  the  pres- 
sures of  a  variety  of  work.  I  discover  that 
I  must  be  content  with  something  of  a 
synopsis  that  I  had  to  dictate  between 
telephone  calls  yesterday,  and  which 
Senators  will  find  on  their  desks.  So 
I  apologize  for  the  meager  material  that 
I  have  presented  to  Senators  in  a  formal 
fashion. 

As  Senators  know.  I  do  not  read  a 
manuscript  very  well;  and  I  believe  It. is 
Incumbent  on  me  to  search  my  heart 
and  my  mind  and  to  talk  topically  as 
well  as  I  can  on  the  subject  at  hand. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  shall 
support  the  treaty.  It  is  no  easy  vote. 
In  my  office  are  probably  40,000  letters. 
and  on  my  Capitol  desk  are  petitions 
containing  lOjOOO  names  in  opposition  to 
the  treaty.  But  I  must  equate  those 
against  the  whole  number  of  electors  In 
my  State.  Moreover,  I  have  admonished 
them  over  and  orer  again  that,  regard- 
less of  the  entreaties  and  presentations 
that  have  been  made  to  me.  I  feel  that 


I  must  follow  a  type  of  formula  laid  down 
by  Edmund  Burke,  the  great  parliamen- 
tarian and  Prime  Minister  of  Britain. 
when  he  said  it  was  his  business  to  con- 
sult with  his  people,  but  It  would  be  a 
betrayal  of  his  conscience  and  a  disserv- 
ice to  them  if  he  failed  to  exercise  his 
Independent  Judgment. 

So  today  my  statement  that  I  shall 
support  the  treaty  Ls  an  exercise  of  my 
Independent  Judgment  based  upon  what 
I  think  Is  best  for  my  country. 

I  have  been  drenched  by  all  the  cor- 
respondence and  material  that  have 
come  to  my  desk  I  have  gone  over  100 
pounds  of  pamphlets,  brochures,  letters. 
and  all  types  of  printed  material  that 
had  a  bearing  upon  the  Issue  that  Is 
before  the  Senate. 

I  doubt  whether  at  any  other  time — 
except  three — in  nearly  30  years  of  ex- 
perience In  the  House  and  In  the  Senate. 
I  have  been  so  beset  with  the  views  and 
expressions  of  people  everywhere. 

I  believe  the  first  occasion  was  in  1940 
If  I  am  In  error  by  a  year.  I  shall  have 
to  ask  my  distinguished  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell  1 
whether  that  was  the  year  of  the  "cash 
and  carry"  neutrality  debate.  I  think  it 
was.  I  remember  the  intensity  of  feel- 
ing which  existed  everyi^'here  in  the 
country  and  how  emotionally  and  pas- 
sionately people  committed  their  feel- 
ings to  paper.  That  was  one  occasion 
The  second  occasion  was  the  dismissal 
of  Douglas  MacArthur.  That  happened 
in  the  Truman  administration.  The 
commentators  and  others  had  managed 
to  excite  the  country-.  At  that  time  I 
received  about  200,000  letters. 

The  third  time  was  when  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Op>eratlons  of  the  Senate,  the  committee 
of  which  the  late  Senator  McCarthy  was 
the  chairman.  That  committee  con- 
ducted the  trial.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  committee.  On  that  occasion,  the 
country  was  excited.  Senators  will  re- 
member that  it  was  late  at  night  when 
the  Senate  voted  on  the  question.  As 
the  proceeding  had  been  under  the  klleg 
lights  and  television  cameras  for  7  weeks, 
obviously  it  evoked  a  tremendous  Interest 
everywhere  in  the  land.  I  believe  there 
are  still  thousands  of  letters  which  I  re- 
ceived, which  have  not  been  opened.  My 
office  staff  Indicated  that  more  than 
250.000  letters  were  received. 

Senators  can  conceive  what  it  is  to 
have  someone  "smite  you  hip  and  thigh." 
in  an  angry  mood,  and  say.  "I  demand 
a  personal  answer." 

I  do  not  know  how  one  could  answer 
people  personally  under  those  circum- 
stances without  resorting  to  the  robot 
machines  and  other  devices  which  are 
designed  to  diminish  the  workload  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Senators. 

So  I  find,  under  all  circumstances,  that 
this  is  one  of  such  occasions  On  the 
other  occasions— one  under  Prankin 
Roosevelt,  one  under  Truman,  and  one 
under  Eisenhower — we  managed  to  sur- 
vive, and  we  went  our  own  way. 

I  believe  perhaps  Shakespeare  was  es- 
sentially correct  when  he  said,  in  "Ham- 
let": 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  wlU. 


He  might  well  have  used  the  word 
"destiny."  This  could  be.  conceivably, 
a  time  of  destiny  for  the  country  and 
for  the  world.  Who  am  I  to  judge? 
Time  and  history  will  have  to  render  that 
Judgment. 

But  this  Is  an  important  matter  that 
engrosses  our  attention.  I  pray  that  I 
may  be  on  the  right  side.  I  accept  this 
assignment,  and  I  accept  the  responsi- 
bility for  my  vote  with  a  sense  of  grav- 
ity and  concern. 

Before  the  treaty  was  initialed,  I  was 
privileged  to  see  a  thermofax  copy.  I 
examined  it  as  best  I  could.  I  rendered 
some  offhand  opinions  at  the  time,  some 
of  which  did  not  stand  up.  I  saw  them 
recited  in  an  editorial  the  other  day 
One  must  expect  that  sort  of  thing  in 
public  life.  But  I  do  not  let  it  bother 
me. 

I  said  to  my  people.  I  said  to  the  coun- 
try publicly,  and  I  said  In  the  press  gal- 
lery that  I  would  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  treaty.  I  said  I  would  be  diligent  In 
examinirig  Its  every  implication,  and 
that  there  would  be  only  one  standard  by 
which  to  come  to  a  vote,  and  that  would 
be:  What  is  best  for  the  present  and  for 
the  future  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, which  has  been  so  good  to  me  as  a 
citizen? 

In  pursuance  of  the  assurance  that  I 
would  take  a  hard  look.  I  wanted  to  look 
at  both  sides,  and  I  did  look  at  both  sides. 
I  was  concerned  about  a  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union.     Who  would  not  be? 

I  am  no  novice  at  the  business  of  ex- 
amining into  the  Soviet  history  and  its 
record  with  respect  to  treaties.  As  a 
member  of  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  I  have  had  abundant  op- 
portunity to  look.  I  referred  even  to 
the  old  Army  data  known  as  "Alert  No.  5 : 
Soviet  Treaty  Violations." 

I  examined  the  violation  of  an  under- 
standing with  the  Georgian  Republic, 
now  absorbed  Into  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
early  as  1920. 

I  examined  into  the  trade  agreement 
with  Britain,  when  there  was  assurance 
against  propaganda.  It  was  violated, 
and  the  trade  agreement  with  Britain 
feU. 

In  1922  there  was  a  treaty  of  assurance 
and  friendship  with  the  coimtry  of 
Czechoslovakia,  yet  later  It  was  violated, 
and  Czechoslovakia  was  forced  to  cede 
territory  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  was  a  nonaggresslon  pact  with 
Turkey  In  1925,  and  ultimately  a  tre- 
mendous effort  to  secure  rights  from 
Turkey  on  the  Black  Sea  Straits. 

There  was  a  treaty  with  Afghanistan 
in  1926.  We  have  recently  been  host  to 
the  Afghan  royal  King  Yet  the  Soviets 
made  Afghanistan  cede  a  piece  of  terri- 
tory. 

I  have  a  special  interest  In  Lithuania, 
because  there  are  literally  thousands  of 
Baltic  people — Lithuanians.  Estonians, 
and  Latvians — in  Chicago.  A  treaty  with 
Lithuania  not  only  was  made  but  also 
was  extended,  yet  it  did  not  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  from  annexing  Lithuania. 

So  I  have  gone  through  the  whole 
lesson  book  to  get  that  side  of  the  story. 
I  went  further  than  that.  I  referred  to 
the  records  of  1933,  when,  during  the 
administration    of    Franklin    Roosevelt, 
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the  Soviet  Union  was  recognized,  on  the 
16th  of  November,  1933. 

It  intrigues  me  some  to  read  Maxim 
Utvinovs  letter.  He  was  the  Soviet 
Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  let- 
ter was  written  in  Washington.  It  was 
written  to  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

In  the  first  paragraph  he  said: 

It  win  be  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Ghavern- 
meut  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
pubUca — 

1.  To  respect  scrupulously  the  Indisputa- 
ble right  of  the  United  States  to  order  its 
own  life  within  its  own  Jurisdiction  in  lU 
own  way  and  to  refrain  from  interfering  in 
any  manner  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  the 
United  States,  its  territories  or  possessions. 

Paragraph  2  is  worthy  of  recording, 
because  at  times  we  forget  these  things. 
In  paragraph  2  Mr.  Litvinov  wrote: 

To  refrain,  and  to  restrain  all  persons  in 
Government  service  and  all  organlzfrtlona  of 
the  Government  or  under  its  direct  or  indi- 
rect control.  Including  the  organizations  In 
receipt  of  any  financial  assistance  frocn  It, 
from  any  act  overt  or  covert  liable  In  any 
way  whatsoever  to  injure  the  tranquillity, 
prosperity,  ordec.  or  security  of  the  whol«  or 
any  part  at  the  United  States.  lU  t«rritorie« 
or  possessions,  and  In  particular,  from  any 
act  tending  to  Incite  or  encourage  armed 
intervention,  or  any  agitation  or  propaganda 
having  as  an  aim,  the  violation  of  the  terri- 
torial Integrity  of  the  United  SUtes.  ito  ter- 
ritories or  possessions,  or  the  bringing  about 
by  force  of  a  change  In  the  political  or  social 
order  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  Its  territories  or  possessions. 

These  assurances  go  on  and  on.  They 
were  the  foundation  for  the  recognition 
of  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  United  States 
In  the  first  administration  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  in  November  1933. 

I  want  those  people  who  send  me  all 
this  documentation  and  literature  to 
know  that  sources  of  information  are 
available.  I  want  them  to  know  that  I 
have  been  rather  diligent  In  carrying  out 
the  pledge  I  made  to  them. 

Second,  I  was  curious  about  the  sud- 
den change  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  When  Mr.  Dean  was  still  our 
representative  to  Geneva — and  then 
there  had  been  400  sessions — I  was  still 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

The  day  Mr.  Dean  left  for  Geneva,  I 
said.  "Mr.  Dean,  come  back  with  some- 
thing worth  while  and  I  will  support  It. 
Come  back  with  something  else  and  I 
1*111  fight,  and  I  will  resist  as  best  I  can." 
So  I  served  notice  at  that  time. 

Who  would  not  be  curious  about  the 
sudden  change  of  heart?  Is  it  China 
and  the  reported  difficulties  with  the  So- 
viet Union  that  have  had  some  impact 
on  Mr.  Khrushchev?  I  do  not  know. 
But  while  I  am  about  It,  I  want  to  give 
my  own  opinion  of  what  I  expect  is  a 
part  of  the  Chinese  situation.  In  1953 
China  took  a  census.  Probably  a  mis- 
take was  made.  It  took  a  little  while  to 
obtain  corrected  figures,  and  when  that 
was  done  It  announced  to  the  world  that 
the  population  of  Red  China  was  583 
million  and  that  it  was  growing  at  a  rate 
of  15  million  or  more  each  year.  At  that 
rate.  China  today  has  730  million  pe(^le. 
In  15  years  she  will  have  1  billion  people. 
Those  1  billion  people  will  have  to  be  fed. 

A  great  many  headaches.  difBculUes. 
and  responsibilities  have  arisen,  and  will 
arise. 


When  I  was  in  Burma,  I  visited  about 
10  miles  down  the  Irrawaddy  River  and 
I  was  shown  a  great  storage  of  rice.  I 
was  told  that  the  rice  was  full  of  weevils. 
Then  I  was  told  that  we  sold  250.000 
tons  of  Louisiana  rice  to  Japan,  and  that 
it  was  their  market.  That  is  a  surplus 
rice  bowl.  I  flew  over  Thailand.  I 
know  the  rice  bowl  in  that  area.  I 
know  the  Laotian  rice  bowl.  I  remem- 
ber being  in  that  area  when  the  French 
were  fighting  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu. 

That  is  a  large  area;  and  the  popula- 
tion of  1  billion  must  be  fed.  There  is 
the  i»«s8ure.  Perhaps  Mr.  Khrushchev 
knows  of  that  pressure.  It  may  well  be. 
Difficulties  have  been  referred  to  with 
respect  to  these  countries.  There  may 
be  something  real  about  it.  It  may  be 
what  was  written  on  the  parchments  of 
history  long  ago  when  It  was  said,  "It 
shall  come  to  pass  that  when  man  is 
hungry  he  shall  feed  himself,  and  when 
he  does  he  shall  curse  his  king  and  his 
God." 

There  Is  nothing  worse  than  a  popula- 
tion pressure.  What  is  to  be  done  about 
it?  Many  countries  have  been  through 
great  hunger,  and  they  have  been  im- 
pelled by  a  force  that  drove  people  not 
only  to  desperation,  but  to  action. 

That,  of  course,  is  a  diversion;  but  I 
want  people  to  know  that  I  have  tried  to 
take  a  hard  look.  I  have  tried  to  fortify 
myself.  I  believe  I  have  been  diligent. 
The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  can  well  say  that  I  was  pres- 
ent to  listen  to  the  testimony.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  can 
say  that  I  ipas  present  to  listen  to  Dr. 
Teller.  In  addition.  Dr.  Teller  came  to 
my  office  for  a  long  visit.  I  sat  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  under  Di- 
rector McCone.  I  have  proceeded  with 
diligence.  I  say  that  in  modesty. 
I  have  tried  to  explore  everything  in- 
volved.   I  wanted  to  get  the  whole  story. 

I  make  that  statement  as  I  try  to  ex- 
plain the  question  of  treaty  violations, 
evidences  of  lack  of  faith  on  the  part 
o'  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  testimony 
of  our  leaders,  like  Secretary  Rusk,  Sec- 
retary McNamara,  Dr.  Teller,  John 
McCone,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  anxiety 
and  concern  on  one  side,  and  the  coun- 
sel and  advice  stressed  by  those  to  whom 
we  have  committed  the  security  and  de- 
fense of  oiu*  country. 

Where  do  we  turn  in  our  difficulty  if  it 
Is  not  to  General  Wheeler?  Where  do  we 
turn  to  If  it  is  not  to  Admiral  McE>onald? 
Where  do  we  turn  to  If  not  to  General 
Shoup.  of  the  Marine  Corps?  Where  do 
we  turn  to  if  not  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Navy?  They  have  been  educated  in 
our  own  schools,  supported  at  public  ex- 
pense. We  not  only  expect  them  to  be- 
come competent  in  their  field,  but  we 
also  expect  fidelity  to  duty,  and  we  get  it. 
They  are  ranged  on  one  side,  and  history 
is  ranged  on  the  other.  What  choice  does 
one  take  In  the  case  of  the  treaty  under 
those  circumstances? 

I  detected  one  thing  in  every  commit- 
tee hearing  I  attended.  I  have  detected 
it  in  much  of  the  material  that  has  come 
to  my  desk.  I  detected  it  in  the  letter 
that  Is  attached  to  the  10.000  signatures 
that  lie  at  the  desk  in  my  Capitol  office. 


It  was  an  overlay  of  concern,  of  anxiety, 
and  of  fear.  It  could  be  detected  in  the 
questions  which  arose,  namely  Where 
are  we  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union? 
Where  are  we  in  respect  to  heavy  jrield 
weapons?  Where  are  we  in  respect  to 
light  yield  weapons?  What  is  the 
strategy?  What  is  the  pattern?  What  is 
the  formula?  Have  we  a  readiness  pos- 
ture? Are  we  prepared  to  resume  testing 
if  necessary?  What  shall  we  do  in  the 
event  of  abrogation?  What  shall  we  do 
if  there  is  evidence  of  deviation  from  the 
treaty? 

All  these  questions  arise  in  anxious 
minds  and  hearts.  One  cannot  hear  such 
questions  without  having  some  sense  of 
apprehension  and  concern,  himself. 
What  do  we  do  about  it? 

I  began  to  toy  with  the  idea  of  a  con- 
current resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  I  con- 
ferred with  the  Parliam^itarian.  It  had 
no  place  here,  but  it  had  only  one  pur- 
pose. It  was  to  allay  the  sense  of  anxiety 
and  fear  I  had  detected  on  every  ground. 

I  went  to  my  friend  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  discussed  the  ques- 
tion with  him.  After  thinking  about  it 
some  more,  I  thought  this  was  not  the 
approach.  Someone  said,  "Why  did  you 
include  the  House  of  Representatives?" 
After  aU,  we  must  ascertain  whetho:  to 
implement  the  treaty  or  whether  to  im- 
plement a  program.  That  was  set  out 
in  the  concurrent  resolution.  I  drafted 
the  resolution.  I  had  it  perfected,  I 
thought.  But  I  did  not  submit  it.  Then 
subsequently  I  went  to  the  majority 
leader  again.  I  said,  "Bifike,  there  Is 
fear  in  the  coimtry.  Why  do  pe<«>le  call 
at  all  hours  of  the  night?" 

One  of  the  roughest  scoldings  I  ever 
received  was  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning 
from  a  constituent  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  could  not  get 
him  off  the  telephone.  He  said,  "Dont 
you  hang  up  on  me.  I  am  a  taxpayer, 
and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  off." 

The  number  of  telephone  calls  was  le- 
gion. They  came  at  the  most  awkward 
hours.  I  tried  to  accept  all  of  them. 
Some  of  the  callers  would  not  wait,  and 
it  was  a  little  difficult. 

At  long  last  I  had  two  more  discussions 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
I  said,  "Mike,  there  is  only  one  place 
where  this  question  can  be  discussed  at 
the  top  echelon,  and  that  Is  with  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  President  of 
the  United  States."  I  said,  "I  have  read 
the  capitulation  of  Dr.  Seaborg  in  the 
hearings.  I  thought  it  was  excellent. 
But  suppose  the  President  had  other 
ideas.  I  heard  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
when  they  expressed  the  hope  that  this 
would  be  done  or  that  would  be  done 
or  the  other  would  be  done." 

I  went  to  the  upper  office.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  get  Into  that  office.  Some- 
times I  think  it  is  easier  to  get  a  charge 
account  at  Tiffany's  than  to  get  into  the 
upper  office,  where  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  meets.  There  I  saw 
John  McCone,  who  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy under  Elsenhower,  and  who  now 
serves  as  Director  of  Intelligence. 

I  listened  keenly.  He  had  certain  rec- 
ommendations, as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  the 
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aen*tor  from  Btaode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
Toi>].  ao  ««ll  lEnovB. 

I  foQowwl  HiKiili  on  this  matter  be- 
CAuae  of  the  faar  that  continued  to  beset 
me. 

Then  I  had  anolber  meetingr  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  I  said. 
"MncB.  I  thtak  you  ought  to  contact  the 
President."  TiM  letter  which  I  shall 
read  a  Uttle  later  la  not  the  result  of  the 
President  fnHlf  me.  It  is  the  result  of 
the  work  at  Vbm  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  Isadsr.  who  expressed  a  com- 
mon fear,  and  who  felt  that  they  ought  to 
Ulk  with  the  Oomonander  in  Chief,  be- 
cause If  there  were  to  be  assurances,  they 
ought  to  oone  frani  the  highest  and  most 
authorltatlTe  aooree.  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

That  was  the  foundation  and  back- 
ground. 

I  should  Uke  to  recite  a  few  of  the  con- 
siderations whlefii  move  me  to  support 
the  treaty,  not  Vtxt  least  of  which,  of 
course.  Is  ttie  party  position.  I  am  a  lit- 
tle old  fashlooed.  1  was  here  when  Wen- 
dell WUlUe  atjpeaied  before  a  Senate 
committee,  and  when  Tom  ConnaDy 
asked  him  a  rather  sharp  question.  Wen- 
den  Wnikle  said.  "Oh.  that  is  only  cam- 
paign oratory."  I  was  here  as  a  public 
servant  at  that  tbne.  It  is  no  campaign 
oratory  in  my  book,  when  one's  party 
goes  to  the  ooontry  and  asks  the  country 
to  give  to  it  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of 
the  country.  Tliat  is  either  a  covenant 
or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  a  covenant.  It  is 
made  to  be  kept. 

This  was  my  party's  platform  in  1960: 

W«  ftr«  Blzallarly  ready  to  negotiate  and 
to  ln>tltut«  rsallstle  inetho<la  and  safeguards 
for  dlsannajmsnt,  snd  for  the  rusp>enslon  of 
nuclear  t«sts.  W«  sdvocate  an  early  agree- 
ment— 

Listen  to  tbat^ 

W«  •tfvooaSs  aa  early  agreement  by  all  na- 
tkma  to  forgo  aticlear  teata  in  tiie  atmoa- 
phere,  and  tlM  suspanaion  of  other  tasts  as 
▼erlflcatlon  technlqufls  permit.  We  support 
the  President  m  any  decision  be  may  make 
to  reevaluate  tha  question  of  resumption  of 
underground  noelear  ezploalons  testing.  If 
tha  OezMT*  Ooafeeenee  falls  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  agreement. 

That  Is  vhat  my  party  said  to  the 
country,  as  we  rallied  behind  Richard 
Nixon.  Oiit  of  9t  million  votes  we  came 
within  113,000  of  victory.  Oh,  yes.  we 
have  a  party  tn  ttiis  country.  I  do  not 
subscribe  lightly  to  party  platforms.  I 
have  served  an  the  platform  committee 
of  my  party  when  such  solemn  words 
were  Indited.  TlMy  become  lures  to  get 
the  people  Into  one's  corner.  There  Is 
something  grave  and  solemn  about  It.  I 
accepted  the  platform  plank  in  that 
spirit.   We  said: 

We  advocate  an  early  agreement  by  all 
nations  to  fgrgo  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmos- 
phere. 

That  Is  wkat  «e  seek  In  the  treaty 
today. 

8eCQSxl.  89  nations  are  now  slgna- 
totlea  to  the  traaty.  Think  of  the  prop- 
aganda weapoei  that  we  would  give  NlklU 
Khruihrticv  IT  we  failed  to  stand  up  and 
ratify  the  traaty.  He  could  go  into  all 
ttie  areas  of  the  world  and  say  to  their 
leaders.  "Did  I  not  tell  you  for  many 
years  that  they  are  Imperialists,  capital- 


ists, and  warmongers?  Here  is  the  proof 
They  refiised  to  subscribe  to  a  cessation 
of  testing  of  the  hideous  weapons  that 
can  snuff  out  so  much  life. " 

That  would  be  a  consideration  In  itself 
for  supporting  the  treaty.  Our  arsenal 
of  weapons  is  available.  I  shall  touch  on 
that  later.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
on  the  23d  of  August  former  Pre.sident 
Eisenhower  sent  a  letter  to  the  distin- 
guished chauman  of  the  F'oreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  have  read  it  several 
times.  He  used  tlie  word  "reservation." 
It  bothered  me.  I  decided  to  pursue  it 
I  did  so.  Through  one  of  lus  a!>sislants 
I  contacted  him  at  Gettysburg.  Was  it 
an  Inadvertent  use  of  the  word,  which  is 
a  word  of  art  in  tliis  business,  or  did  he 
really  mean  it?  Did  he  know  what  a 
reservation  really  meant?  It  was  not  the 
Significant  thing  in  tlie  mind  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  What  he  wsmted  to 
be  sure  of  was  that  there  would  be  an 
ironclad  assurance  that  our  nuclear  ar- 
senal would  be  available  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  allies  if  tlie  need  ever  arose 
I  will  deal  with  that  point  at  a  little 
greater  length  in  comiection  with  the 
President's  letter. 

Suppose  there  is  deviation.  Suppose 
there  Is  abrogation.  Will  we  be  ready, 
and  would  we  move  into  it?  That  wa.s 
auiother  point  on  which  I  wanted  some 
assurances. 

The  President  In  his  message  to  the 
Senate  said  It  was  a  first  step.  So  It  Is. 
The  Chinese — and  perhaps  It  comes  from 
Confucius  himself — have  a  saying:  "The 
longest  journey  begins  with  the  first 
step."  A  step  must  be  made  somehow. 
because  a  whole  generation  of  Americans 
has  grown  up  in  the  atmosphere  and  in- 
tensity of  the  cold  war. 

The  bombs  fell  In  August  1945  Sup- 
pose a  youngster  was  12  years  old.  Add 
18  to  that.  That  Is  30  years.  Consider 
the  generation  that  has  not  known  any- 
thing except  the  cold  war. 

We  aire  devoting  hundreds  of  mlllion.s 
of  dollars  to  studies  of  mental  retarda- 
tion and  mental  health.  Does  anyone 
mean  to  tell  me  that  those  pressures  do 
not  have  an  effect  upon  a  nation?  When 
I  was  in  Britain,  and  the  V-ls  and  V-2s 
were  falling  during  the  late  war,  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
said.  "If  it  keeps  up,  it  will  break  the 
nervous  system  of  our  people  " 

Some  think  this  Is  all  remote.  But  It 
Is  not  remote.  There  Is  an  impingement 
of  all  these  pressures,  all  these  consid- 
erations, that  are  a  part  of  the  cold  war. 
Yet  a  whole  generation  has  grown  up 
under  them.  How  many  more  genera- 
tions will  grow  up  before  we  receive  an 
answer  to  the  question?  That  l.^  a  con- 
cern of  mine;  it  must  be  a  concern  of 
every  other  Member  of  this  body. 

There  has  been  some  sentiment  about 
the  heavy-yield,  high-megaton  weapons 
as  distinguished  from  those  that  we 
have;  and  one  could  detect  a  certain 
defeatism.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  the 
field.  I  have  never  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  which  has  the 
benefit  of  such  information.  I  readily 
sit  at  the  feet  of  those  who  are  members 
of  the  committee,  when  I  seek  advice, 
information,  and  Instruction.  But  I  re- 
member that  In  the  war  in  which  I  was 
a   soldier    on    the    Western    Front,    our 


strength  was  on  paper,  but  our  cause  was 
good,  and  we  prevailed. 

I  remember  when  I  helped  to  vote  this 
country  into  World  War  II.  Our  air 
power  was  on  paper.  We  made  close 
distinctions  between  weapons  that  were 
in  being  and  those  that  were  being 
planned.  So  much  was  not  in  being. 
But  our  cause  was  good  and  we  tri- 
umphed. Let  it  never  be  said  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  any  spark  of 
defeatism  in  his  soul,  no  matter  what 
the  equation  is  as  between  weapon 
strengths,  because  I  am  pretty  sure  that 
our  thermonuclear  strength,  coupled 
with  our  cau.se,  will  abide  and  prevail,  as 
It  has  and  as  it  must. 

One  other  thing  the  President  said; 
Do  not  expect  too  much  of  this  treaty 
I  thought  It  sounded  bla.sed  In  the  mes- 
.sage,  which  contains  10  specifics.  But 
the  treaty  will  not  necessarily  stop  war 
We  hope  It  will.  We  hope  It  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  peace.  What  else  can  we  do 
except  hope?  But  is  there  assurance? 
None.  There  are  many  things  that  the 
treaty  will  not  do,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  to  what  the  President  .said  in 
his  message. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  rule,  and  I 
think  it  was  a  great  rule.  I  jotted  it 
down,  so  that  I  would  have  it  correct. 
This  is  what  he  said : 

The  true  rule  In  deternnlntng  to  embr.'.cc 
or  reject  anything  Is  nr>t  whether  It  have 
any  evil  tn  It  but  whether  It  have  more  of 
evil  than  of  g(X>d  There  are  few  things 
wholly  evil  or  wholly  good.  Almost  every- 
thing especially  of  Government  policy  Is  an 
inseparable  compound  uf  the  two  so  thai 
our  best  Judgment  of  the  preponderance  be- 
tween   them   is   continuously   demanded 

That  is  the  case  in  this  instance.  I 
have  not  heard  anyone  deny  that  theie 
are  risks  in  the  treaty.  But.  as  Lincoln 
said,  every  policy  is  a  compound  of  risk 
and  nonrisk,  of  good  and  evil  Which  is 
the  preponderant  quality?  That  is  why 
our  judgment  is  demanded.  So  I  must 
rationalize  the  problem  in  that  fashion 
and  on  that  basis  predicate  Judgment. 

With  those  concerns  in  my  mind,  and 
with  those  concerns  in  the  mind  of  our 
dlstinguished  majority  leader,  we  spent 
45  minutes  with  the  President  and  ex- 
pressed our  concern.  We  made  certain 
suggestions  to  him.  In  response,  or 
September  10.  he  sent  this  letter,  which 
reached  me  by  hand  last  night  at  half- 
past  6.    Let  me  read  it  to  the  Senate 

Th«  Whits   Horsr. 
Wm.shington.  D  C  .  September  10.  1963 
Hon   Mike  Mansfiklo, 
Hon.  EvaasTT  McKinlst  Dibkskn, 
US  Senate. 
Was^lngton.  D  C 

DcAS  ScNAToa  MANsnxu)  and  Senatok 
DUKSXN :  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  tlie 
suggestlwn  which  you  made  to  me  on  Mon- 
day morning  that  It  would  be  helpful  to 
have  a  further  clarifying  statement  about 
the  policy  of  this  administration  toward  cer- 
tain aspects  of  our  nuclear  weapons  defenses, 
under  the  proposed  test  ban  treaty  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  share  your  view  that  It  Is 
desirable  to  dispel  any  fears  or  concerns  In 
the  minds  of  Senators  or  of  the  people  of  our 
country  on  these  matters.  And  while  I  be- 
lieve that  fully  adequate  statements  have 
been  made  on  these  matters  before  the  vari- 
ous committees  of  the  Senate  by  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  t*ie  Chair- 
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man  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Oommiaalon, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  nevertheleea  I  am 
iiiippy  to  accept  your  judgment  that  tt  would 
be  helpful  If  I  resUted  what  has  already 
been  said  so  that  there  may  be  no  mlsi4>pre- 
lienslon. 

In  confidence  that  the  Congress  will  share 
and  support  the  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion In  this  field,  I  am  happy  to  give  theee 
unqualified  and  unequivocal  assurances  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  the  entire 
Congress,  and  to  the  country: 

1  Underground  nuclear  testing,  which  is 
permitted  under  the  treaty.  wUl  be  vigor- 
ously and  diligently  carried  forward,  and  the 
equipment,  facilities,  personnel,  and  funds 
necessary  for  that  purpnase  will  be  provided. 
.\s  the  Senate  knows,  such  testing  is  now 
fc;oing  on  While  we  must  all  hope  that  at 
.some  future  time  a  more  comprehensive 
treaty  may  become  possible  by  changes  In  the 
[K)llcle8  of  other  nations,  until  that  time  our 
underground  testing  program  will  continue. 

2  The  United  States  will  malnUln  a  pos- 
ture of  readiness  to  resume  testing  In  the 
environments  prohibited  by  the  present 
treaty,  and  It  will  take  all  the  necessary  steps 
to  safeguard  our  national  security  In  the 
event  that  there  should  be  an  abrogation  or 
\  lolatlon  of  any  treaty  provision.  In  par- 
ticular, the  United  States  retains  the  right 
to   resume   atmospheric   testing   forthwith — 

That  was  a  point  I  made  with  the 
President.     I   said.    "It   has   got   to   be 
made";  and  he  put  it  in  his  letter — 
If  the  Soviet  Union  should  conduct  teeU  In 
\  lolatlon  of  the  Ueaty. 

3  Our  facilities  for  the  detection  of  pos- 
sible violations  of  this  treaty  will  be  ex- 
panded and  Improved  as  required  to  Increase 
our  aMurance  against  clandestine  violation 
by  others 

I  hope  particular  attention  will  be 
y  iven  to  this  paragraph : 

4  In  resporise  to  the  suggestion  made  by 
President  Elsenhower  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  August  23.  1963,  and  In 
conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the  legal 
adviser  of  the  Department  of  State,  set  forth 
In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  am  glad  to  emphasise  again  that 
the  treaty  In  no  way  limits  the  authority 
<if  the  Commander  In  Chief  to  vise  nuclear 
weapons  for  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
.md  Its  allies.  If  a  situation  should  develop 
requiring  such  a  grave  decision.  Any  deci- 
sion to  use  such  weapons  would  be  made 
by  the  United  SUtes  in  acoordanoe  with  Its 
constitutional  processes  and  would  in  no  way 
be  affected  by  the  terms  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty. 

5.  While  the  abnormal  and  dangerous 
presence  of  Soviet  military  personnel  in  the 
neighboring  Island  of  Cuba  Is  not  a  matter 
which  can  be  dealt  with  through  the  Instru- 
mentality of  this  treaty,  I  am  able  to  assure 
the  Senate  that  If  that  unhappy  Island 
should  be  used  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
to  clrcimivent  or  nullify  this  treaty,  the 
United  States  will  take  all  necessary  action 
m  response. 

6  The  treaty  In  no  way  changes  the  status 
■  f  the  authorities  In  East  Germany.  As  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  made  clear,  "We  do 
nut  recognize,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  rec- 
Mi^ntze.  the  Soviet  occupation  Eone  of  Cast 
Oermany  as  a  state  or  as  an  entity  poaaessing 
national  sovereignty,  or  to  recognise  the 
local  authorities  as  a  government.  Thoee 
authorities  cannot  alter  these  facts  by  the 
art  of  subscribing  to  the  test  ban  treaty." 

7  This  Government  wUl  maintain  strong 
weapons  laboratories  in  a  vigorous  program 
of  weapons  development,  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  United  SUtes  will  continue  to  have 
m  the  future  a  strength  fully  adequate  for 
an  cflectlve  national  defense.  In  particular. 
as  the  Secretary  of  E>efense  has  made  clear, 
we   will   maintain   strategic  forces  fully  en- 


suring that  this  Nation  will  continue  to  be  in 
a  podtioa  to  destroy  any  aggressor,  even 
after  absorbing  a  first  strike  by  a  surprise 
attack. 

8.  The  United  States  will  dUlgently  pursue 
Its  programs  for  the  further  development  of 
nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful  purposes  by 
undergroiuid  tests  within  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  and  as  and  when  such  developments 
make  possible  constructive  uses  of  atmos- 
pheric nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses, the  United  States  will  seek  Interna- 
tional agreement  under  the  treaty  to  permit 
such  explosions. 

I  trust  that  these  assurances  may  be  help- 
ful in  dispelling  any  concern  or  misgivings 
which  any  member  of  the  Senate  or  any  citi- 
zen may  liave  as  to  our  determination  to 
maintain  the  Interests  and  security  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  not  only  safe  but  nec- 
essary, in  the  Interest  of  this  country  and 
the  Interest  of  nmnklnd,  that  this  Ueaty 
should  now  be  approved,  and  the  hope  for 
peace  which  it  offers  firmly  sustained,  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Once  more,  let  me  express  my  appreciation 
to  you  both  for  your  visit  and  for  your  sug- 
gestions. 

Sincerely. 

John  Kennedy. 

Mr.  President,  late  the  other  night  I 
went  back  to  refresh  myself  on  a  Uttle 
history.  One  of  the  classic  reports  made 
in  our  generation  was  the  one  made  by 
John  Hersey,  to  the  New  Yorker,  on 
what  happened  at  Hiroshima.  It  makes 
one  think.  It  came  as  an  account  from 
a  Japanese  preacher  who  long  ago  was 
educated  at  Emory  University,  in  At- 
lanta. Ga.  He  did  his  tmdergraduate 
work  there  and  developed  great  fluency 
in  English.  He  w^as  one  of  the  principal 
witnesses  when  John  Hersey  went  to 
Hiroshima  to  write  that  almost  death- 
less account. 

The  B-29's  had  bombed  nearly  every 
Japanese  town  except  Elyoto  and  Hiro- 
shima. The  Japanese  called  the  B-29 
"Mr.  B."  out  of  respect  for  the  might 
and  the  power  of  that  great  wartime 
bomber. 

As  he  relates  the  story.  It  was  8:15  in 
the  morning  of  a  bright,  sunny  day.  The 
weather  was  a  little  humid  and  warm. 
At  8:15,  things  happened.  Out  of  the 
20th  Air  Wing,  Col.  Paul  W.  Tib- 
betts.  Jr.,  flying  that  B-29,  and  with 
two  escort  observation  planes,  flew  over 
the  center  of  Hiroshima,  a  town  of 
probably  375,000  persons.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  the  whole  bosom  of  God's 
earth  was  ruptured  by  a  manmade 
contrivance  that  we  call  a  nuclear 
weapon. 

Oh,  the  tragedy.  Oh,  the  dismay.  Oh, 
the  blood.  Oh,  the  anguish.  When  the 
statisticians  came  to  put  the  cold  fig- 
ures on  paper,  they  were  as  follows:  As 
a  result  of  1  bomb — 66,000  killed; 
69.000  Injured:  62,000  structures  de- 
stroyed. That  was  the  result  of  that 
one  bomb,  made  by  man  in  the  hope  of 
stopping  that  war.  Little  did  he  realize 
what  this  thermonuclear  weapon  would 
do.  and  the  anguish  that  would  be 
brought  into  the  hearts  of  men,  women, 
and  children.  At  Hiroshima  it  caused 
a  mass  incineration  such  as  never  be- 
fore had  been  witnessed  in  the  history 
of  the  whole  wide  world.  The  result  was 
almost  too  catastr(H>hic  to  contemplate. 

In  the  accelerated  march  of  history, 
how  quickly  we  forget.     But  there   is 


the  account,  for  all  to  read;  and  It  all 
happened  at  8:15,  on  a  bright  and  shin- 
ing morning,  when  God's  day  began,  and 
when,  I  suppose,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  were  thinking  that,  despite  the 
war,  they  had  been  privileged  to  live 
another  day. 

Mr.  President,  that  happened  18 
years  ago  last  month.  Since  then,  what 
have  we  done?  What  steps  have  we 
taken?     How  far  have  we  moved? 

The  President  calls  this  treaty  a  first 
step.  What  sort  of  steps  have  we  taken, 
except  steps  to  make  the  bombs  that  fell 
on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  look  like 
veritable  toys  when  compared  to  the 
heavy-duty,  heavy-yield  weapons  of  to- 
day. 

I  want  to  take  a  first  step,' Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  not  a  young  man;  I  am  al- 
most as  old  as  the  oldest  Member  of  the 
Senate,  certainly  am  older  than  a  great 
many  Senators.  One  of  my  age  thinks 
about  his  destiny  a  little.  I  should  not 
like  to  have  written  on  my  tombstone, 
"He  knew  what  happened  at  Hiroshima, 
but  he  did  not  take  a  first  step." 

God  willing,  Mr.  President,  and  in  the 
frame  of  my  own  party's  platform  and 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  violated  treaties,  there  must  sUll  be 
enough  faith,  and  enough  confidence  to 
make  us  willing  to  take  a  first  step  in 
this  field. 

If  it  fails,  we  will  still  be  here.  We 
have  not  forfeited  caution.  We  have 
forfeited  nothing.  The  President  has 
given  us  assurances  in  regard  to  what 
is  proposed  to  be  done  in  underground 
testing  in  these  and  other  environments 
and  in  regard  to  developing  all  the  equip- 
ment necessary  in  order  to  maintain  our 
strength  against  any  aggressor  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  just  as 
well  to  conclude  this  slightly  rambling 
discourse  by  reverting  to  the  Chinese 
proverb.  "The  longest  journey  begins 
with  a  single  step." 

This  is  a  first,  single  step.  It  is  for 
destiny  to  write  the  answer.  It  is  for 
history  to  render  judgment.  But  with 
consummate  faith  and  some  determina- 
tion, this  may  be  the  step  that  can  spell 
a  grander  destiny  for  our  country  and 
for  the  world. 

If  there  be  risks,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  assume  them  for  my  country. 
So  I  support  the  treaty;  and  I  will  vote 
for  approval  of  the  treaty  with  no  res- 
ervations whatsoever. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois on  his  magnificent  speech. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  HUnois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.    CURTIS.    I    thank    the    distin- 
guished Senator.    I  trust  that  he  will  be 
willing  to  answer  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  President,  I  love  and  admire  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois.  He 
is  most  persuasive.  He  is  patriotic.  He 
is  fair  in  the  conduct  of  his  of&ce  as  a 
Senator.  I  listened  intently  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  recited  the  testimony 
he  had  heard,  the  dociunents  that  he  had 
read,  and  the  interviews  that  he  had  had. 
Does  the  Senator  intend  to  imply  that 
it   would   not   be   possible   for   another 
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Senator  to  %iUmA  tb«  MJn«  mdetin^s. 
h«ar  th*  mum  Ictimnnj.  read  tbe  Muooe 
docunMOta,  pomhb  sb  eQoal  tlnoerlty  of 
poipoM,  and  f«i  aniTe  at  a  different 
/vffyr»iii«i/\ri  frMB  th»t  rcaclied  by  the 
Senator  from  minote? 

Mr.  DIRKSSN.  Absolutely.  That  is 
what  makat  the  vorld  the  great  world 
that  It  U.  W«  oan  Ueten  to  teeilmony, 
come  to  diflennt  MnclitBlona  about  it. 
and  do  so  hnncatlT  tuid  sincerely.  I 
would  not  Xor  a  aomeot  reflect  upon  the 
Intecrlty.  the  bonor,  the  honesty,  the 
slneeritar,  or  tbe  oonvlction  of  any  other 
Member  of  thla  body. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  dislingui&hed  Sen- 
ator la  so  cbarmint  Aod  >o  persuasive 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Should  I  disclaim 
that? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  dan- 
gerous.   He  ean  lead  ua  astray. 

Mr.  niRKaPf.  I  would  not  do  so 
wtttingljr  or  knowingly. 

Mr.  CUK'118.  I  know  that.  The  Sen- 
ator apoke  at  leogth  about  fears  that 
have  been  liapreaasid  in  varloua  places. 
Then  he  told  af  thla  great  effort — and 
it  was  a  great  tf ort— to  allay  those  fears. 
Is  It  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
nilnoia  that  tboae  fears  came  from  the 
unlearned  people  of  the  country  or  those 
who  did  not  honeatly  desire  the  right 
answer  in  the  eaoae  of  peace? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  answer  only 
with  Tvsoicct  to  my  own  misgivings. 
Thoae  arose  In  such  large  measure  from 
the  fact  that  I  waa  not  fully  informed 
as  to  what  our  readiness  posture 
waa.  how  diligently  and  vigorously  we 
were  going  to  pursue  it.  to  make  sure 
that  at  no  time  and  under  no  eventual- 
ity would  our  eountry  be  other  than 
strong  and  equal  to  any  aggressive  effort 
that  could  be  made  agahist  us. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Perhaps  I  have  not 
made  my  queation  clear.  The  Senator 
talked  at  length  about  the  fears  that 
exist  Then  he  spoke  of  his  diligent  ef- 
forts to  allay  tboee  fears.  My  question 
is  as  follows:  Do  those  fears  exist  only 
among  people  whoae  Intentions  toward 
our  country  and  toward  a  peaceful  world 
are  not  good  sod  people  who  do  not 
know?  

lir.  DIRKSEN.  Certainly  not.  I  rec- 
ognize them  aa  honest  views  springing 
from  the  conadenoea  of  people. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  leads  me  to  my 
next  question,  which  la  this:  I  listened 
intently  aa  ttie  Senator  told  of  his  great 
efforts  to  allay  thoee  fears.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  would  have  been  helped 
greatly  if,  rather  than  allaying  the  fears, 
the  possible  Juadflcation  for  the  fears 
might  hare  been  aacertained.  Is  that 
not  the  respemfbaity  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  DIRKSB?.  That  is  a  highly  com- 
plicated field. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  la  that  not  our  respon- 
sibility? 

Mr.  DIRKSBN.  I  was  thinking  of 
those  who  teattfled.  In  all  kindliness, 
I  refer  to  them  aa  the  second  echelon 
in  Ooverament.  Bat  I  like  to  hear  from 
tbe  Preaident  and  the  Commander  in 
Chief  who  la  at  the  top  and  who  in  that 
cagMctty  ean  parti  the  button,  move  for- 
ward, aldcinoi^  «r  pull  back.  That  is 
the  reaaon  Itor  the  letter.  The  reason 
waa  to  make  auiw  that,  aa  we  move  for- 


ward, we  shall  be  ready  at  all  timea  for 
any  eventuality  that  might  arise  under 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  shall  state  the  point  a 
bit  crudely.  If  someone  should  fear  that 
his  house  was  afire,  would  it  be  better  to 
allay  siich  fear,  or  to  ascertain  whether 
the  house  was  afire? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  One  ascertains 
whether  the  house  Is  afire.  That  is  a 
physical  thing  that  is  easily  ascertained. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  spoke  at  length  of 
the  treaty  violations  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
which  seem  to  be  nondebatable.  Do  I 
correctly  understand  the  Senator  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  changed  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Perhaps  so.  Tliere  Is 
a  risk.    We  miist  take  a  chance. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviet  has  changed  In  re- 
gard to  adherence  to  treaties? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  When  the  Soviet 
Union  became  flexible  enout^h  to  be  will- 
ing to  entertain  the  negotiation  of  a 
treaty,  I  would  earnestly  hope  that  there 
had  been  some  change  in  its  attitude. 
On  that  basis,  I  believe  that  while  there 
is  risk,  it  is  a  risk  that  we  can  accept 
with  safety. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  stated  on  television  that  the 
treaty  was  not  based  upon  trust,  but  on 
hope.  Do  I  correctly  understai^d  the 
Senator  to  say  that  he  hopes  the  Soviet 
Union  has  ctianged.  or  that  he  believes 
that  It  has? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Who  does  not  have 
hope?  Does  not  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  beheve  they 
have. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
asked  if  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  did 
not  hope. 

Blr.  CURTIS.  I  hope  the  Soviet  Union 
has  changed.    I  do  not  believe  it  has. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Hope  springs  eternal. 
As  the  great  salesman,  Paul,  said  long 
ago,  "Paith,  hope,  and  charity"— those 
are  the  great  virtues. 

What  would  mankind  be  like  without 
hoi)e?  What  can  we  say  to  thus  genera- 
tion that  has  been  so  steeped  in  cold  war 
for  more  than  18  years  if  we  say  there 
is  no  hope,  and  no  chance? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  distinguLshed  Sen- 
ator is  generous  and  kind.  He  has  led 
me  to  my  next  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Ckx>d 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  spoke  at 
length  about  the  horrors  of  the  cold  war 
and  how  ii,  has  affected  our  people  and 
the  youth  of  our  country.  The  effect 
is  brought  about  by  the  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  moving  forward  in  Cuba 
and  many  other  places  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  may  be  affected  by  our 
own  defense  program.  The  existence  or 
nonexistence  of  nuclear  testing  will  prob- 
ably have  no  effect  on  the  advances  made 
by  the  Soviet  Union  In  taking  over  ter- 
ritory and  millions  of  people. 

The  Senator  has  read  a  letter  from 
the  I*resident  stating  that  our  testing 
will  continue,  and  that  we  shall  be  pre- 
pareo.  Now  the  Senator  has  aroused  in 
our  hearts  a  desire  to  end  the  cold  war. 
Is  it   the   intention  of   the   Senator   to 


present  any  evidence  that  the  treaty 
woiild  end  the  cold  war? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  no  evidence 
that  it  would  end  any  kind  of  war.  Did 
not  the  President  msJce  manifest  in  the 
statement  that  accompanied  the  treaty 
that  there  is  no  assurance  that  even 
nuclear  war.  let  alone  cold  war,  will  end? 
We  hope  for  those  desirable  goals.  That 
is  the  best  we  can  do. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Why  not  hope  that  it 
will  cure  cancer  or  do  some  other  very 
noble  tilings?  A  message  goes  out  to  the 
Nation  telling  us  of  the  horrors  of  the 
cold  war.  I  want  to  know  whether  we 
are  presented  with  a  treaty  that*will  end 
the  cold  war. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First,  let  us  not  let 
the  analogy  of  cancer  get  too  far  away. 
Cancer  is  something  over  which  human 
volition  has  no  control.  But  where  hu- 
man decisions  are  involved,  they  con- 
cern operations  of  the  mind.  That  is 
what  we  are  dealing  with  when  we  talk 
about  inhibitions  on  testing  in  the  at- 
mosphere and  under  the  water.  So  there 
IS  not  the  slightest  analogy  between  the 
two. 

Mr  CURTIS.  All  right.  We  wiU 
erase  that  analogy.  But  is  it  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  sug- 
Kest  to  the  country  that  the  treaty  is  a 
treaty  to  end  the  cold  war? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  did  not  say  that  the 
Senator  made  that  statement.  I  asked 
if  it  was  his  intention  to  give  that  im- 
pression. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  only  hope  that,  first, 
tensions  will  stibside  and,  second,  that 
Ijerhaps  we  will  say.  as  Solomon  said  to 
the  Lord.  "Give  therefore  Thy  servant 
an  understanding  heart." 

It  may  be  that  if  we  ease  the  tension 
little  by  little  a  better  understanding  will 
develop.  If  that  understanding  should 
come,  we  would  have  a  good  predicate 
on  which  to  fashion  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  steps. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Where  will  we  ease 
tension?  In  this  country  or  in  the  So- 
viet Union? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Anywhere  that  ten- 
.sions  exist.  May  it  never  be  said  of  us 
that  we  are  the  ones  to  excite  and  peddle 
ten.sions  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  correct.  Ten- 
sions are  a  weapon  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  tensions  will  go  on  in  this  country 
and  in  that  country,  with  one  act  of 
subversion  after  another.  Whether  or 
not  we  should  end  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere should  be  decided  on  the  merits 
of  the  question,  rather  than  a  possibility 
that  It  will  end  the  tensions  of  the  cold 
war. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  After  400  abortive 
sessions  at  Geneva,  at  long  last  when 
Uierc  is  an  opportunity  for  an  expres- 
.sion  and  a  demonstration  of  a  little  faith, 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  found  wanting  in 
that  faith,  in  the  hope  that  good  fruit 
may  come  of  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  aware  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  who  has  faith  In  this 
regard,  and  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota  [Mr.  HumphukyI,  who 
.said  that  the  treaty  was  not  based  on 
trust. 
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I  shall  hurry  on.  The  Sexiator  has 
been  most  generous  In  yielding  time. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  mentioned 
that  we  would  have  a  posture  of  readlneas 
to  test.  May  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  whether  that  was  President  Ei- 
.senhower's  position  during  the  morato- 
rium? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes;  I  rather  think 

so. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Very  well.  Was  it  pos- 
sible to  carry  it  out? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  Is  possible  to  carry 
It  out. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Was  it?     Not,  "is  It"? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes;  it  is. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    My  question  relates  to 
w  hat  happened  in  the  past.     Was  it  pos- 
sible, and  did  the  United  States  carry 
out  successfully  a  readiness  to  test? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  Is  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  The  Senator 
has  the  seat  I  formerly  held.  I  would 
rather  ask  some  Senator  who  serves  on 
that  committee,  who  is  familiar  with 
what  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  was  doing  at  that  time,  because 
that  would  be  a  source  of  information. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  it  is  true  that 
Jolinston  Island  was  permitted  to  go 
down.  I  beheve  it  is  true  that  tests  were 
hurried.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  any 
classified  Information  as  to  how  effec- 
tive the  tests  were,  but  they  were  hurried. 
and.  in  a  measure,  very  disappointing. 

Mr.  DIRKSE2I.  That  is  no  reason 
why  they  had  to  be  hurried.  If  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  cooperate.  If  the 
request  comes  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  equipment,  for  labora- 
tory requirements,  for  personnel  and  for 
funds,  and  there  is  evidenced  not  only  a 
iesire  but  also  a  determination  to  move 
ahecul  and  to  maintain  an  Immediate 
readiness  posture,  there  Is  not  the  slight- 
est reason  why  it  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Other  than  that  it  was 
tried  once  and  did  not  work. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  does  not  prove 
it  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  almost  con- 
cluded^^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  comment 
on  that  point.  We  did  test  underground 
2  weeks  after  the  time  the  Russians 
broke  the  moratorium,  and  for  about  6 
months  In  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Those  are  the  tests  to 
which  I  referred,  which  were  not  very 
effective. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  spoke  at 
length  about  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 
Such  occurrences  tear  the  hearts  of 
everyone;  but  does  it  foUow  that  someone 
whose  position  with  respect  to  the  treatf 
might  differ  from  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  wish  for  a  recur- 
rence of  those  things? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  a  question.  Under 
the  circumstances,  with  bigger  and  ntore 
destructive  weapons  being  built  all  the 
time,  with  armament  burden*  upon 
every  country  In  the  world,  unless  we 
take  a  step  In  the  whole  domain  of  Xalth. 
what  will  be  left  except  gloom  and  de- 
featism against  the  day  when  some  care- 
less person  will  puU  the  trigger? 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  rather  have 
gloom  than  to  slumber. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator's  wwd.  The  Senator  would 
rather  have  gloom  than  what? 

Mr.  CURHS.  Slumber,  as  a  national 
posture. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  says 
"slumber"? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  we  should  be  complacent  or  in- 
cautious? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  treaty  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  know;  but  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  warned  against  it. 
Certainly  there  was  a  sound  reason  for 
their  warning. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  When  I  heard  them 
at  the  committee  meetings,  they  sup- 
ported the  treaty.  They  gave  some  at- 
tention to  various  things  which  I  have 
recited,  which  were  summarized  in  the 
record,  but  they  supported  the  treaty. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  General  Power  did 
not. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  he  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No;  but  I  read  his 
testimony  before  the  deletions  were 
made.    It  Is  rather  revealing. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  treaty  w^hlch 
would  outlaw — or  give  any  assurance 
against — an  atomic  attack  on  any  city 
In  the  world? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  And  no  one  said 
there  was.  The  President  made  that  as 
clear  as  crystal. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  could  not  understand 
the  reason  for  the  description  of  the  at- 
ta^  on  those  two  Japanese  cities  unless 
the  Senator  waa  offering  something 
which  would  stop  similar  occurrences. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  Is  necessary  to  ad- 
vance to  that  kind  of  goal  a  little  at  a 
time.  Tliere  was  no  misrepresentation 
when  It  was  said  that  this  treaty  Ls  a 
first  step. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No  one  has  said  what 
step  It  Is.  The  Chinese  proverb,  "The 
Journey  of  a  thousand  miles  begins  with 
one  step,"  Is  true,  but  I  am  concerned 
about  the  direction  In  which  the  journey 
win  proceed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  When  we  stop  testing 
underwater.  In  the  atmosphere,  and  In 
all  the  environments  except  imder- 
ground.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  long  step. 
The  Republicans  appreciated  that  fact  in 
1960,  because  that  Is  precisely  the  way  we 
set  it  out  In  our  own  party  platform 
when  we  went  to  the  voters  for  their  suf- 
frage.   

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  remind  the  Senator 
that  since  then  the  Soviets  have  tested. 
Many  well-quallfled  people  believe  that 
they  have  acquired  information  which  is 
very  valuable,  which  we  do  not  have;  and 
that  although  they  refused  to  agree  at 
one  time  there  Is  a  likelihood  that  they 
win  wiah  to  agree  now  because  there  Is 
aooM  advantage  In  it,  secret  or  otherwise. 

We  do  not  have  the  same  set  of  facts 
before  us.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  keeping 
faith  with  the  treaty  since  there  was  a 
oertain  ratio  of  power  and  knowledge 
which  existed  then  which  does  not  exist 
now. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  best  coQunent  I 
could  make  is  that  a  very  distinguished 
former  President  of  the  United  States 
and  General  of  the  Armies,  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower,  keeps  abreast  of  develop- 
ments and  has  not  fractured  his  rela- 
tionships with  his  former  military  asso- 
ciates. He  has  a  very  active  mind.  He 
expressed  some  concern  on  one  point, 
which  I  think  the  President's  letter  cures, 
but  he  does  support  the  treaty.  One 
would  believe  that  he  is  conversant  with 
the  advances  made  in  that  field  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  question  of 
whether  we  are  maintaining  a  superior 
strength. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  has  been 
more  than  generous.  I  did  not  intend 
to  consume  this  much  time.  I  merely 
wished  to  inquire  into  certain  of  the 
Senator's  intentions  in  reference  to  the 
position  he  intended  to  portray  to  the 
country  through  the  speech. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  has  a  large  admix- 
ture of  faith,  and  I  hope  it  wiU  always 
be  there. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  saeld? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  rather  yield 
the  fioor.  I  promised  my  distinguished 
friend  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thxtkiconi)]  that  I  would  not  occupy  the 
floor  for  more  than  45  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  vrill  take  only 
a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSESf .  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  First.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator.  He  has  made  a  mag- 
nificent speech.  I  do  not  think  he  talked 
at  length  on  any  aspect  of  his  speech. 
It  was  all  very  concise. 

There  was  one  aspect  that  the  minor- 
ity leader  mentioned  that  I  thought  he 
had  not  developed  fully.  He  said  he 
would  come  back  to  It  It  was  General 
Eisenhower's  letter,  in  which  he  used  the 
word  "reservation."  I  wonder  if  the 
minority  leader  will  go  further  into  that 
point.  I  thought  he  said  he  intended  to 
refer  to  it  later. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
came very  curious  about  that  word  when 
I  saw  It.  I  have  read  General  Eisen- 
hower's letter  several  times.  So  I  took 
it  on  myself  to  make  indirect  inquiries 
and  get  the  story  in  such  fashion  that 
I  could  disclose  it.  He  was  not  interested 
in  reservationa  to  the  treaty;  he  was  in- 
terested in  an  assurance  that  our  nu- 
clear arsenal  would  be  available  for  our 
security  and  the  security  of  our  allies; 
and  that  is  made  abvmdantly  clear  in 
one  paragraph  of  the  President's  letter. 
In  addition,  there  is  an  addendum  note 
in  the  committee  r^wrt  that  has  a  bear- 
ing (m  that  point.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  such  weapons  would  be  so 
used. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
view  that  that  entirely  satisfies  the  view 
of  General  Eisenhower  as  to  what  should 
be  the  reservatimi? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Exactly. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  think  that  has 
been  made  clear. 

General  Power  was  mentioned.  Gen- 
eral Power  is  one  of  nine  who  have  what 
are  called  field  commands  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  He  felt  he  oould  not 
approve  the  treaty.  General  Oerhart  re- 
fused to  give  an  opinion  because,  he  said. 
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he  was  not  mrfliniintlj  Infomed.  and  It 
wm»  beyond  hte  competence.  Cleneral 
Power  la  the  only  one  who  actually  took 
a  position  In  opposition  to  the  treaty. 

I  was  preseni  when  that  matter  was 
discussed  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
That  information  came  through  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  not  by  direct  communica- 
tion with  me.  Oeiiferal  Qerh&rt  did  not 
wish  to  take  a  posltton.  General  Pow- 
er was  the  only  one  who  took  a  position 
acalnst  the  trsAty. 

Counting  Oaneral  Xlsenhower  with  the 
other  active  members  of  the  military 
forces.  Including  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, there  are  14  prominent,  leading 
men  In  this  field  tn  favor  of  the  treaty. 
against  2  who  have  taken  the  other 
position.  That  Is  a  pretty  good  average 
In  connection  with  any  controversial 
subject  of  this  kind. 

ChM  other  question  which  the  Sen- 
ator mentioned  rdated  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  change  In  Russia.  The  Senator  al- 
hided  to  a  so-eaUed  alert  No.  5.  is- 
siied  some  time  ago  by  the  military.  I 
do  not  question  the  fact.  However,  in 
the  violations  died — and  this  informa- 
tion begins  at  page  132  of  the  record  of 
the  hearings — it  wlU  be  noted  that  there 
has  been  some  cbMjage  in  the  tempo 
of  repudiation  of  agreements  since  the 
decease  ot  Mr.  Stalin  in  1953.  The  rec- 
ord of  hearing  tfiows  that  since  1953 
there  were  four  Instances  of  violations 
of  agreements,  two  of  them  being  with 
Yugoslavia  coDoemlng  loans,  not  unlike 
what  I  notice  we  are  contemplating  do- 
ing, in  view  of  certain  dlfBeulties.  in  the 
case  of  Pakistan.  It  has  been  noted  In 
the  press  that  we  are  contemplating  a 
change  in  our  decision  with  regard  to  an 
airport. 

In  the  case  ot  two  of  these  violations. 
one  in  January  1966  and  one  in  Augiist 
1966.  they  related  to  matters  in  which 
we  have  no  great  interest.  The  only 
one  really  lerlooaly  affecting  us  is  that 
relating  to  the  Berlin  wall,  in  which  we 
have  a  great  interest.  We  have  no  in- 
terest in  the  other  two.  and  I  do  not 
know  that  they  were  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  violation  of  treaties  as  we  think  of 
this  treaty.  Thciy  related  to  two  loan 
agreements  with  Yugoslavia. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  treaty  is  based 
on  trust;  I  think  it  is  more  applicable 
to  individual  aetion  and  interest  of  the 
nations  involved. 

Mr.  DIRKBBf.  I  mentioned  that  to 
establish  the  thesis  that  we  are  not  un- 
mindful of  what  has  happened. 

Ifr.  FULHRIQHT.  I  am  bringing  this 
point  up  only  to  show  that  nations  do 
change.  Ifimly  because  there  have 
been  vlolatkma  doee  not  mean  that  the 
Soviets  will  violate  this  treaty.  As  the 
Senator  pr(4>erly  stated.  I  think  they 
will  avoid  dome  it.  because  It  Is  in  their 
interest  to  aMde  by  the  treaty,  or  it  Is 
not  tn  their  interest  at  all. 

Mr.  MANSFIBU3.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  proud  tlMt  we  have  In  this  coun- 
try a  fully  operative  two-party  system. 
I  again  congratulate  the  distinguished 
minority  leaAcr.  tbm  leader  of  the  Re- 
publicans In. this  kody.  for  the  poslUon 
he  has  taken,  aot  in  behalf  of  party, 
but  tax  behalf  ct  the  Nation,  which  In- 
olvdcs  both  pMtlee.  He  has  done  so 
Without  Imputing  to  any  Senator  any 


base  or  ulterior  motive  if  he  happens  to 
want  to  vote  against  the  treaty,  or  wants 
to  offer  iinderstandings  or  reservations, 
because  he  realizes,  first  of  all,  that,  so 
far  as  each  individual  Member  of  this 
body  is  concerned,  the  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  we,  as  elected  officials, 
in  line  with  our  constitutional  obliga- 
tions, must  decide,  each  in  his  own  mind, 
what  he  thinks  is  best  for  his  country. 
I  am  glad  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  brought  out  the  plank  in  the  Re- 
publican platform  of  1960,  on  the  par- 
ticular subject  of  atomic  testing,  which 
was  a  stronger  plank  than  the  one  con- 
tained in  the  Democratic  platform  of 
that  year. 

Like  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er, I  question  the  motives  of  no  Member 
of  this  body.  I  only  hope  that,  in  our 
collective  wisdom.  In  the  long  run.  we 
will  be  enabled  to  show  that  what  we 
have  done  will  be  In  the  best  Interests 
of  our  country  and  the  course  which 
another  elected  official,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  sought  to  follow  in 
carrying  out  his  duty. 

Of  course,  there  are  dlver.se  views  In 
this  body.  I  am  glad  there  are.  If  every 
Senator  were  in  favor  of  a  treaty  of  this 
magnitude,  I  would  then  be  truly  wor- 
ried. 

There  are  doubts  on  the  pait  of  Sena- 
tors who  are  in  favor  of  the  treaty,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  opposed  to  it.  I 
am  not  surprised  that  there  sue  fears 
and  anxieties,  because  these  aie  good  In 
the  consideration  of  a  treaty  of  this  kind. 
I  would  hope  also,  as  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  brought  out,  that  we 
would  not  brush  off  what  happened  at 
Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima.  I  hope  the  fig- 
ures win  be  repeated  time  and  time  and 
time  again — 66,000  killed,  69,000  injured, 
62,000  buildings  destroyed,  in  Hiroshima. 
And  what  caused  that  destruction?  One 
bomb,  allegedly  equivalent  to  15,000  to 
20,000  tons  of  TNT.  Now  we  are  talking 
about  bombs  of  the  equivalent  of  100 
million  tons  of  TNT  in  one  100-megalon 
bomb. 

I  hope  we  will  consider  all  the  factors 
Inherent  in  a  study  of  this  treaty,  not 
only  genetic  and  physical,  not  only  mili- 
tary, not  only  pohtical,  but  the  combina- 
tion of  all  these  and  any  others  which 
may  be  worth  consideration. 

I  point  out  once  more,  because  there 
seems  to  be  a  question  in  the  minds  of 
some  people  in  this  country  that  some 
sort  of  pressure  was  used  to  get  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  come  along,  that  the 
record  will  show  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russkli.], 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, asked  each  memt>er  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  if  any  pressure  was  ex- 
erted, and  the  answer  was,  unequivocal- 
ly, "No." 

Of  course,  they  said  that,  in  their  opin- 
ion, a  combination  of  factors  determined 
their  Judgment.  But  when  they  were 
asked  the  direct  question  if  they  fa- 
vored the  ratification  of  the  treaty — and 
it  is  in  the  record  of  the  hearings,  a  copy 
of  which  Is  on  every  Senator's  desk — the 
answer  was  yes,  provided  the  safeguards 
which  they  advocated  were  contained 
herein  and  which,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  no  Senator  disagrees  with. 


We  have  been  given  assurance  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
assurance  has  once  again  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  because 
of  the  initiative  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  who,  in  my  opinion,  has 
once  again  performed  a  real  public  serv- 
ice, for  which  I  hope  he  gets  the  credit 
he  deserves  and  not  the  condemnation 
which  sometimes  comes  his  way.  I 
salute  a  great  American. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  been  one  of  the  finest  hours  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate.  We  listened  to 
a  great  American  today.  We  listened  to 
a  leader  of  one  of  the  great  political 
parties,  who  discharged  his  responsibil- 
ity of  leadership.  He  brought  to  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  answered  some 
of  the  questions  lurking  In  the  minds  of 
certain  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Beyond  all  that,  based  upon  a  unique 
lifetime  of  experience  and  devotion  to 
his  country,  In  uniform  and  In  Congress. 
Everett  Dirksen  made  all  of  us  proud 
of  the  lucidity  of  his  assertion,  and  an 
eloquence  that  is  unmatched  in  the  Sen- 
ate. With  it  all  he  added  overwhelm- 
ingly to  the  reasons  why  this  country 
needs  to  be  united  and  why,  as  I  see  the 
light,  his  advice  and  recommendation 
should  be  followed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  char- 
acterized the  three-environmental  test 
ban  treaty  as  a  first  step,  and  If  he  says 
It  Is  a  first  step,  I,  for  one,  am  quite  will- 
ing to  take  his  word  for  it:  for  the  Pres- 
ident is  the  one  who  controls  the  negotia- 
tion of  agreements  with  foreign  nations, 
and  he  Is  In  a  position  to  know,  from  dis- 
cussions which  have  taken  place,  what 
are  the  terms  to  which  other  powers  will 
agree,  or  are  likely  to  agree. 

The  fact  that  this  treaty  is  a  first  step, 
and  the  contemplation — fond  or  fore- 
boding— of  what  the  succeeding  steps 
may  be,  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  fact 
that  the  treaty  which  the  Senate  is  now 
considering  is.  in  and  of  Itself,  impor- 
tant— even  vital;  for  this  treaty  bears 
significantly  on  the  fundamental  Issues 
of  liberty  or  subjugation,  peace  or  war. 
The  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  which  recommends 
that  the  Senate  ratify  this  treaty,  while 
recognizing  that  the  treaty  does  have 
military  implications,  minimizes  the  mil- 
itary aspects  and  states  that  the  main 
thrust  of  the  treaty  is  political.  In  view 
of  the  report's  warning  to  the  Senate 
that  excessive  reliance  on  military  con- 
siderations could  undermine  national 
security,  it  is  particularly  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  majority  of  the  space  in 
the  report  is  devoted  to  explaining  away 
the  military  Implications  of  the  treaty. 
In  its  discussion  of  the  military  aspects 
of  the  treaty,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee report  quite  accurately  points 
out  in  some  detail  that  the  United  States 
now  has  a  clear  and  overwhelming  su- 
periority In  strategic  nuclear  power. 
Drawing  from  the  specifics  of  our  arsenal 
which  Secretary  McNsmiara  made  pub- 
lic for  the  first  time  during  his  testimony, 
the  report  cites  the  strength  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  at  more  than  900 
SAC  bombers  on  quick  alert,  and  more 
than  500  missiles — Atlas,  Titan.  Mlnute- 
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man.  and  Polaris — new  in  the  UJ3.  force. 
Even  without  accepting  these  rather 
loosely  rounded  off  numbers  as  precisely 
accurate,  no  one  can  seriously  doubt  the 
present  clear  superiority  of  the  U.S. 
strategic  nuclear  power.  As  has  been 
the  case  since  World  War  n.  the 
United  SUtes  still  has  strategic  power 
that  can  and  does,  as  it  has  in  the  past. 
rff(  ctlvely  deter  any  would-be  aggressor. 

It  is  precisely  this  significant  imbal- 
ance of  strategic  power  that  has  pre- 
vented the  occurrence  of  a  nuclear  war 
for  almost  two  decades.  Omt  policy  of 
deterrence,  based  on  an  overwhelming 
superiority  of  nuclear  power,  has  proved 
to  be  an  effective  preventative  of  nuclear 
war.  Gen.  Thomas  Power,  commander 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  put  the 
matter  most  succinctly  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee.   He  stated: 

I  am  seriously  concerned  about  losing  our 
military  superiority,  because  I  tlilnk  that 
thu  superiority  has  resulted  in  a  peaceful 
world  as  far  as  nuclear  war  is  concerned,  and 
I  can't  think  of  anything  more  Important 
than  to  keep  the  world  safe  from  a  nuclear 
war. 

I  think  if  we  get  Into  one,  there  will  be  no 
winners,  only  losers,  and  I  think  mankind 
win  have  reached  Its  highest  plateau  of 
stupidity  If  It  tries  to  reach  its  alms  and  goals 
or  settle  lU  differences  wltb  nuclear  weapons. 

However.  I  think  that  our  formula  to 
prevent  this  has  been  a  successful  one  to 
date,  and  It  Ls  a  real  simple  formula.  We 
have  had  overwhelming  military  superiority 
to  the  point  where  It  is  ridiculous  for  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  even  seriously  contemplate 
attacking  this  country.  Now  I  maintain 
that  It  la  possible  to  hold  this  type  of  lead, 
and  that  is  what  I  recommend. 

As  stated  by  General  Power,  that  great 
SAC  commander,  we  have  found  by  ex- 
perience that  a  policy  of  deterrence  can 
and  does  prevent  nuclear  war.  There 
are  two  essential  ingredients  of  a  suc- 
cessful policy  of  deterrence.  The  first 
Is  the  actual  strategic  superiority,  which 
in  this  day  and  age.  means  nuclear  su- 
periority. Second,  a  potential  aggres- 
sor must  be  convinced  that  we  have  such 
overwhelming  superiority  that  It  would 
be  utterly  foolish  to  seriously  contem- 
plate an  attack  and  that  such  power 
would  be  unleashed  If  attacked. 

The  very  fact  that  there  has  been  no 
nuclear  war  Is  convincing  evidence  that 
we  have  had,  and  still  have,  overwhelm- 
ing nuclear  superiority,  and  that  the 
Soviets  are  convinced  that  we  have  that 
superiority.  No  further  back  than  last 
fall,  when  Khrushchev  made  his  bold 
gamble  in  Cuba,  it  was  our  overwhelm- 
ing strategic  nuclear  power,  and  Khru- 
.shchevs  knowledge  of  that  superiority, 
that  prevented  a  nuclear  war. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we  now 
have  a  clear  nuclear  superiority  in 
weaponi-y.  however.  If  our  policy  of  de- 
terrence of  nuclear  war  is  to  continue, 
and  we  intend  to  prevent  a  nuclear  war 
in  the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past,  we 
must  either  continue  to  maintain  an 
overwhelming  superiority,  or  turn  to 
some  untried  and  untested  formula  for 
preventing  nuclear  war.  This  requires 
a  closer  look  at  our  strategic  force 
structure. 

In  assessing  either  the  present  or  the 
future  balance  of  strategic  military 
power,  a  most  distorted  picture  win  re- 


sult f rwn  any  oversimplified  comparison 
of  weapon  for  weapon,  or  weapon  for 
target,  on  a  simple  numerical  basis.  A 
realistic  view  will  result  only  if  the  com- 
parison includes  a  qualitative  analysis 
of  the  weapons,  together  with  an  analy- 
sis of  the  strategies  which  control  the 
use  and  employment  of  such  weapons. 

Today,  for  the  first  time  In  many  years, 
the  United  States  does  not  have  a 
manned  bomber  aircraft  in  production. 
Our  weapons  production  is  concentrated 
on  ballistic  missiles.  Whatever  the 
merits  of  the  differing  opinions  as  to  the 
advisability  of  putting  almost  sole  re- 
liance on  missiles,  the  dramatic  shift  in 
emphasis  from  manned  aircraft  to  mis- 
siles demonstrates  the  fact  that  military 
superiority  depends  on  the  quality  of 
wei4X)ns  more  than  it  depends  on  num- 
bers. It  is  the  qualitative  factor  of 
weaponry  that  accounts  for  obsoles- 
cence. For  example,  right  now  we  are 
in  the  process  of  dismantling  the  Texas 
towers,  which  comprised  a  part  of  the 
obsolete-before-deployed  SAGE  system, 
the  aborted  brainchild  of  Dr.  Jerome 
Wlesner.  No  matter  how  much  of  the 
SAGE  system  we  still  have  deployed.  It 
is  immaterial;  for  its  existence  makes 
no  difference  to  the  balance  of  strategic 
military  power.  No  numerical  Increase 
can  substitute  for  quaUtative  improve- 
ment. There  is  nothing  you  need  so 
much  of  as  something  which  is  not  very 
good. 

It  is  the  qualitative  factor  that  makes 
It  impossible  to  Judge  tomorrow's  or  next 
year's  balance  of  power  by  the  number 
of  weapons  we  have  deployed  today,  or 
by  the  number  of  today's  weapons  we 
will  be  able  to  produce  tomorrow.  To- 
day's weapons  will  be  obsolete  tomorrow. 
and  the  niunber  we  have  or  can  produce 
will  be  increasingly  Irrelevant  with  the 
passage  of  time.  If,  therefore,  we  want 
a  realistic  Idea  of  the  probable  balance 
of  strategic  power  In  the  future,  we  must 
consider  primarily  the  question,  What 
are  the  relative  levels  of  weapons  tech- 
nology today?  More  than  any  other  fac- 
tor, it  Is  the  level  of  technology  today 
that  will  determine  the  balance  of  stra- 
tegic power  In  the  f  utvire. 

The  second  fallacy  of  numerical  com- 
parisons of  weapons,  and  weapons 
against  potential  targets.  Is  most  appar- 
ent in  the  arguments  of  those  who  dwell 
on  what  they  mistakenly  call  the  over- 
kill capability  of  the  United  States. 
Those  who  expound  the  theory  of  over- 
kill seem  to  believe  that  only  one  weapon 
per  target  Is  needed^  smd  that  the  num- 
ber of  weapons  which  exceeds  the  num- 
bers of  potential  targets  is  surplus  to 
needs,  or  overkill. 

The  fallacy  of  such  reasoning  is  the 
omission  from  consideration  of  the  reali- 
ties of  the  strategy  which  determines  the 
use  or  possible  use  of  the  weapons. 

By  this  time,  it  surely  should  be  clear 
that  the  United  States  Is  committed  to 
a  second  strike  nuclear  force.  Our  stra- 
tegic weapons  are  to  be  used  only  after 
we  are  attacked.  This  means  that  we 
must  rely  for  deterrence,  not  on  the  total 
number  of  weapons  In  our  arsenal,  but 
only  on  those  weapons  which  would  re- 
main operative  after  an  all-out  nuclear 
attack  against  the  United  States.  Since 
we  do  adhere  strictly  to  a  second  strike 


strategy,  we  must  rely,  In  fact  on  the 
nimiber  of  oiir  weapons  which  a  poten- 
tial aggressor  believes  would  survive  the 
most  destructive  nuclear  barrage  he 
could  lavmch.  In  making  an  assessment 
of  this  deterrent  force,  a  potential  ag- 
gressor will,  of  course,  take  into  account 
the  quaUty  and  reliabiUty  of  our  weapons 
system. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator a  member  of  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  a  member  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Then  the 
Senator  Is  familiar  with  the  report  of 
the  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee, which  states  that  in  eight  major 
ways  the  treaty  would  prejudice  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  correct.  I 
discuss  those  ways  later  in  my  speech. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Those  eight 
ways  are  set  forth  on  pages  7  and  8  of 
the  interim  report  of  that  subcommittee. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  agree  that  In  some  ways  the 
treaty  could  adversely  affect  the  United 
States  to  the  extent  that  we  would  prob- 
ably never  be  able  to  develop  a  reliable 
defense  against  enemy  missiles  so  long 
as  we  abided  by  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  certainly  do,  and 
this  feeling  is  shared  by  the  military 
men  and  the  scientists,  who.  I  feel,  are 
best  equipped  to  make  an  appraisal  of 
that  subject.  In  develophig  an  anti- 
balllstlc  missile  system,  the  only  way 
definitely  to  determine  if  such  a  system 
would  be  successful  and  would  really 
produce  results  and  operate,  is  to  test 
it  in  the  environment  In  which  It  would 
have  to  operate.  That  would  be  the 
atmosphere. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  One  simple 
problem  that  is  easy  enough  for  a  per- 
son to  appreciate  is  this:  If  we  are  to  de- 
velop a  reliable  defense  against  enemy 
missiles — ^not  merely  a  defense  that  could 
shoot  down  the  first  missile;  I  would  pre- 
sume that  we  already  have  the  capability 
to  develop  such  a  defense — but  the  ability 
to  continue  shooting  down  the  2d.  3d. 
4th,  5th.  6th.  or  even  the  100th  missile 
fired  at  us.  aimed  at  the  same  point,  we 
must  develop  an  ability  to  locate  and 
track  such  enemy  missiles"  headed  for 
our  country,  even  though  the  atmosphere 
would  be  disturbed  by  the  exploding  mis- 
siles we  are  sending  out,  and  recognize 
the  possibility  that  even  enemy  missiles 
may  be  exploding  out  in  the  atmosphere 
and  creating  what  is  known  as  a  radar 
blackout. 

At  present,  we  do  not  know  how  to 
solve  that  problem.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  we  "design  aroimd  It."  I 
assimie  that  means  we  would  hope,  if  the 
radar  were  blacked  out  at  New  Tork,  that 
we  might  be  able  to  pick  up  enemy  mis- 
siles by  radar  at  Philadelphia,  for  ex- 
ample.   But  if  one  is  trying  to  defend 
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M»inat  a  bamce  of  3M  or  400  enemy 
p>iMrii#Mi  fired  ■cftl»*f^  uc  aimultaneously — 
perhat»  a  Umitnrt  llred  simultaneoui- 
ly— with  mora  oeaalnc.  we  must  be  able 
to  continue  to  tnek  with  all  the  radar 
equipment  and  eontlnue  to  shoot  mls- 
sUes  down.  eTon  though  some  of  our  de- 
fenaes  will  be  destroyed  simultaneously 
with  the  defending  of  them.  There  is  no 
way  In  which  that  kind  of  defense  can 
be  developed  without  atmospheric  test- 
ing.   

Mr.  THURMOMD.  The  Seruttor  is 
eminently  correct.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  develop  a  type  of  antlbaillstlc 
missile  system  npon  which  this  country 
could  place  complete  reliance  until  such 
a  system  had  been  tested  in  the  atmos- 
phere, which  la  tbe  environment  in  which 
the  system  wooM  have  to  operate  if  an 
exchange  should  take  place. 

Mr.  liONO  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor aware  of  the  fact  that  some  of  those 
who  advocate  the  treaty  undertake  to  say 
that  It  cannoi  be  done;  that  no  one  will 
ever  be  able  to  develop  a  successful  mis- 
sile defoise?  Where  would  this  coun- 
try be  now  If  we  had  taken  the  attitude 
30  years  ago,  or  even  20  year  ago.  that  it 
could  not  be  done?  Where  would  we  be 
If  we  had  taken  the  attitude  that  the 
atom  could  not  be  cracked:  that  the 
atom  was  something  that  could  not  be 
harnessed?  Where  would  we  be  if  we 
had  taken  the  attitude  that  a  proximity 
fuse  could  not  be  developed?  Where 
would  we  be  if  we  had  taken  the  attitude 
that  the  alrptone  could  not  be  developed. 
and  that  men  would  never  be  able  to  fly? 
Whore  would  we  be  if  we  had  taken  the 
attitude  that  space  could  not  be  con- 
quered? We  would  be  far  behind  our 
potoitlal  adverMuries.  They  would  be  in 
a  position  to  hand  us  an  ultimatum  to 
which  we  would  either  have  to  surrender, 
or  else  be  deatraired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  Isoorrect. 

I  recall  thai  one  of  the  scientists — I 
believe  It  waa  Dr.  Teller — testified  that 
several  years  aco  be  was  doubtful  about 
thte  syston;  but  he  is  now  convinced  that 
It  can  be  succesaful. 

Ckmslder  what  the  Russians  have  done. 
This  informatkm  Is  now  public.  When 
I  spoke  on  this  subject  before,  much  of 
the  information  waa  disclosed  in  secret 
session.  But  it  haa  now  been  made  pub- 
lic and  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  now 
that  the  Rusaiana  have  developed  a  sys- 
tem which  our  Intelligence  says  will 
knock  down  medium -range  mlssilee, 
those  calculated  to  go  to  1.300  miles,  and 
intermediate-range  missiles,  those  cal- 
culated to  go  to  2JM)0  miles,  and,  under 
certain  favoraUe  conditions,  intercon- 
tinental baUiaUc  mlaalles. 

Immeasurable  progress  has  been  made. 
I  was  t^iirfng  with  one  of  our  military 
men  a  few  daya  ago  about  the  Nike-Zeus, 
which  is  our  beat  anti-ballistic -missile 
development  to  date.  He  says  that  8 
shots  out  of  13  have  been  successfully 
made.  This  shows  that  the  system  can 
be  and  is  being  developed.  We  know 
the  Russiana  hate  made  great  progress 
in  that  field.  Not  only  have  they  de- 
veloped a  system,  but  they  have  deployed 
a  system  function  around  a  certain  city 
in  Russia. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  as- 
stune  for  a  moment  that  the  Russians 
already  have  the  information  they  need 
in  order  to  develop  a  successful  missile 
defense.  Is  it  not  correct  to  assume  that 
they  have  been  ahead  of  us  in  missile 
development  all  the  tune,  and  if  they 
have  succeeded  in  developing  what  they 
need  for  a  successful  missile  defense,  and 
we  by  this  treaty  make  it  impossible  for 
our  Nation  to  develop  a  successful  mis- 
sile defense,  will  we  not.  by  ratifyinK  and 
confirming  the  treaty,  have  placed  our 
Nation  in  a  position  in  which  it  could  be 
destroyed? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  a  man  of  vision  on  that 
point.  He  certainly  sees  the  facts  as 
they  exist.  The  Communist.s  have  made 
great  advances  in  this  field.  Some  of 
their  tests  were  obviously  dictated  by 
antiballistic  missile  requirements,  as  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  points  out  in 
its  report. 

Prom  September  1961.  in  1962.  and 
this  year,  they  have  been  conducting  ex- 
tensive high-yield-weapons  tests.  They 
have  obtained  vast  amounts  of  knowl- 
edge and  information  which  we  do  not 
possess.  In  order  to  gain  such  knowl- 
edge, we  would  have  to  make  tests  in  the 
atmosphere:  but  this  treaty  would  not 
permit  us  to  make  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Therefore,  if  this  treaty  is 
ratified,  the  gains  the  Communists  have 
made  in  recent  years  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  an  anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system  and  the  development  of  high- 
yield  weapons  will  be  beyond  our  reach. 
The  gains  they  have  made  In  the  recent 
tests  will  thus  be  frozen,  and  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  obtain  the  knowledge 
that  we  need. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRX  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  THURMOND      I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor frc«n  South  Carolina  also  awsu-e  of 
the  fact  that  no  one  has  ever  been  able 
to  rely  on  the  Soviets  to  keep  their  word? 
I  know  he  realizes  that  the  only  time 
when  the  Soviets  have  kept  a  treaty  or 
an  agreement  was  when  it  served  their 
inunediate  interest  to  do  so. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes.  The  able 
Senator  from  Louisiaim  is  certainly 
familiar  with  the  record  of  the  Commu- 
nists in  connection  with  keeping  treaties 
and  keeping  their  word.  I  believe  the 
Defense  Department  issued  a  pamphlet 
last  November  on  broken  treaties ;  it  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Department.  In 
one  column,  the  treaties  are  listed:  in 
the  next,  is  a  statement  of  how  each 
treaty  was  broken  and  when  it  was 
broken. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security  has  complied  a  report  on  Com- 
munist treaties:  and  I  understand  that 
the  subcommittee  has  recently  released 
a  supplement  to  that  report.  It  shows 
clearly  that  the  Communists  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  keep  their  word.  They 
will  not  keep  their  word.  Their  goal  is 
world  enslavement  and  domination. 
They  are  driving  toward  it  every  day. 


To  them,  truth  is  anything  that  pro- 
motes communism:  and  they  feel  they 
are  warranted  in  saying  anything  and 
doing  anything  to  accomplish  that  goal. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  the  Communists  teach  that 
anything  that  will  promote  the  spread 
of  communism  is  Justified? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  a  Communist,  if  he  tells 
the  truth  or  if  he  fails  to  cheat  or  fails 
to  victimize  us.  to  his  own  advantage, 
then  he  has  committed  an  unpardon- 
able and  treasonable  act.  Does  not  the 
Senator  know  that  if  a  Communist  is 
asked  how  far  a  certain  paved  road  con- 
tinues, we  can  be  sure  that  whatever  he 
tells  us  will  be  wrong.  If  the  road  hap- 
pens to  be  50  miles  In  length,  he  will  say 
It  is  5  miles  in  length  or  1  mile  in 
length.  One  can  be  sure  that  whatever  a 
Communist  tells  us  will  be  wrong.  The 
reason  for  that  Is  that  he  is  unwilling  to 
tell  us  the  truth,  and  he  realizes  that  if 
he  does  not  reply  at  all.  we  may  find  the 
truth.  Prom  the  Communist  point  of 
view,  it  Is  much  better  that  we  be  mis- 
Informed,  rather  than  that  we  be 
Ignorant. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  the  Com- 
munists, we  must  realize  that  they  are 
seeking  to  subjugate  our  country.  They 
want  to  take  charge:  they  want  to  make 
us  bend  to  their  will;  and  they  want  to 
find  a  way  to  victimize  us.  That  is  their 
entire  purpose.  That  is  why  they  are 
willing  to  sign  an  agreement  of  this  sort. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  whether  he  agrees  that 
their  dedicated  purpose  is  to  destroy 
us — without  war.  if  they  can:  but  with 
war.  if  they  must. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  absolutely  correct.  When 
Lenin  took  over  Russia  In  1917,  he  said 
the  aim  of  the  Soviets  was  to  dig  the 
graves  of  all  other  governments,  and  to 
be  the  heirs  and  successors  to  all  the 
other  governments  in  the  world.  The 
present  Communist  leaders  have  not  de- 
parted from  that  philosophy.  That  was 
Stalin's  goal:  and  that  Is  Khrushchev's 
goal.  That  is  the  goal  of  all  Commu- 
nists. They  have  not  abandoned  that 
goal.  Even  since  this  treaty  has  been 
signed,  the  Communists  have  said  this 
treaty  is  in  their  Interest.  They  have 
tried  to  assure  the  people  of  Yugoslavia 
that  this  treaty  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  Communist  world.  They  have  tried 
to  assure  the  Red  Chinese  that  this 
treaty  is  In  the  interests  of  communism 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Communist 
world,  and  that  it  will  hasten  what  the 
Communists  call  the  final  stage  of  the 
revolution. 

Anyone  who  studies  and  reads  enough 
to  understand  communism  knows  that 
the  only  time  when  the  Commimists  will 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  another 
country  is  when  they  feel  it  will  be  to 
their  advantage  to  do  so.  They  will  not 
hesitate  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  because, 
as  Stalin  said,  they  believe  treaties  are 
like  pie  crusts,  and  are  made  to  be 
broken.  They  will  not  hesitate  to  break 
them  when  it  is  in  their  interest.  They 
will  observe  them  only  when  it  is  to  their 
benefit  to  do  so. 
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In  1958,  they  observed  the  moratorium 
only  until  they  had  made  the  necessary 
preparations  for  resumption  of  testing. 
So,  after  extensive  preparations,  In  Sep- 
tember 1961,  they  overtly  broke  the 
moratorium  and  resumed  testing.  As  a 
result,  they  have  gained  great  knowledge 
which  we  do  not  have.  But  we  must 
have  It  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  manufac- 
ture the  weapons  necessary  to  deter  war. 
Because  they  have  gained  significant 
knowledge,  they  are  willing  to  sign  this 
treaty,  so  as  to  give  them  a  breathing 
spell  in  which  they  can  now  manufac- 
ture their  weapons  in  accordance  with 
that  knowledge.  We  should  have  that 
knowledge,  too;  but  we  can  gain  it  only 
by  testing  in  the  atmosphere  and  In 
space. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  wish  to  point  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  any  of  the  fine  men  who  serve 
In  our  Military  Establishment.  But  is 
It  not  true  that  the  military  men  who 
have  testified  in  favor  of  this  treaty  serve 
under  the  President,  are  part  of  the 
executive  branch,  and  are  expected  to 
support  the  major  policy  decisions  of  the 
administration? 

Is  It  not  also  true  that  It  Is  expected 
when  the  President  appoints  the  Joint 
Chiefs  or  others  who  hold  high,  policy- 
making positions,  he  Is  entitled  to  Insist 
that  when  final  decisions  on  Important 
policy  matters  are  made,  they  support 
the  President's  position? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Of  course.  An 
able  former  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  told  me  that  those  in  that  po- 
sition feel  they  should  support  the  Presi- 
dent's decisions  If  they  possibly  can,  be- 
cause he  Is  their  Commander  In  Chief 
and  Is  the  President.  So  they  believe 
that  they  should  either  support  his  de- 
cisions or  should  state  outright  to  the 
President  that  they  cannot  do  so — ao 
that  if  he  then  wishes  to  relieve  them 
from  their  duties,  he  can  then  proceed 
to  do  so. 

But,  as  military  men,  they  have  been 
trained  to  take  orders;  and  in  this  case 
they  were  told  to  consider  the  political 
implications,  as  well  as  the  military  Im- 
plications. I  understand  they  were 
further  told  that  in  considering  the  po- 
litical implications,  they  should  consider 
the  information  furnished  them  by  the 
State  Department,  and  should  also  con- 
sider that  that  information  was  correct. 
If  that  is  true — and  that  information 
came  to  me — then  they  had  to  weigh  the 
political  considerations  along  with  the 
military  considerations.  But,  of  course, 
they  are  military  men,  not  political  men. 
General  LeMay  gave  us  a  clue  when  he 
said  that  if  this  treaty  were  today  In  its 
proposal  stage,  he  would  not  recommend 
that  it  be  signed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  a  practi- 
cal matter,  is  it  not  more  or  less  tradi- 
tional that  if  one  who  holds  the  position 
of  Chief  of  Staff  of  one  of  the  armed 
services  feels  that  he  must  oppose  the 
President,  the  Commander  In  Chief. 
and  if  he  believes  he  should  advise  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  vote  against  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  he  should  then  tender  his 
resignation? 


Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor is  pfobably  correct  It  is  quite  inter- 
esting to  note  that  when  General 
Twining — a  former  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  but  not  now  di- 
rectly "under  the  gun" — after  recently 
studying  this  question  for  the  Air  Force, 
testified  before  us  in  secret  session,  the 
effect  of  his  testimony  was  that  this 
treaty  Is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
national  security. 

Adm.  Arlelgh  Burke,  who  is  a  former 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  a  former 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
made  a  similar  statement  to  the  effect 
that  It  would  be  a  gr^at  mistake  to  ratify 
the  treaty. 

Admiral  Radford  filed  a  statement  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
He  is  a  former  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  is  not  now  under  the 
gun  directly.  He  made  a  strong  state- 
ment against  the  treaty  which  every 
Senator  should  read. 

In  addition,  other  generals  who  are 
still  In  service,  but  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  not  in  top  posi- 
tions, came  in  and  testified.  I  admire 
them  greatly  for  their  courage  in  doing 
so.  I  wonder  If  their  testimony  will  affect 
them  In  the  positions  to  which  they  have 
been  assigned.  I  hope  it  will  not.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  the  Air  Force 
Association  today  issued  a  statement 
against  the  treaty. 

I  do  not  believe  any  objective  person 
who  heard  the  statement  of  General 
Power  would  be  inclined  to  favor  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty.  General  Power  has 
charge  of  our  delivery  systems  to  send 
the  missiles  or  the  boml>ers  to  drop  the 
bombs  in  case  we  get  into  a  war.  He  is 
the  man  who,  if  he  received  orders  from 
the  Preeldent  to  drop  nuclear  weapons, 
would  press  the  button  which  would 
command  the  planes  or  missiles  to  go. 

General  Power  must  know  every  detail 
and  Implication  relating  to  the  military 
f^n<i  pertaining  to  nuclear  warfare  and 
nuclear  development.  He  is  an  expert  on 
the  subject.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the 
group  that  targets  all  of  our  strategic 
weapoiu. 

General  Schriever,  who  has  charge  of 
our  testing,  development,  and  missile 
program,  Is  also  an  expert. 

Both  those  men  feel  that  the  treaty 
would  not  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  our 
national  security.  They  do  not  take  into 
consideration  any  of  the  so-called  politi- 
cal factors.  They  look  at  the  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  security  of 
the  United  Stetes. 

I  should  like  to  hear  those  who  main- 
tain that  we  must  consider  the  problem 
primarily  from  a  political  angle  say  to 
what  political  angle  they  refer.  What  Is 
the  politics  involved  which  is  worrying 
them?  What  Is  the  political  angle?  I 
should  like  to  hear  any  Senator  who 
thinks  there  Is  an  overriding  political 
consideration  tell  the  Senate  and  the 
people  of  our  country  what  political  as- 
pect overrides  the  military  disadvantages 
and  risks.  I  ask  that  question  in  the  face 
of  teatlmony  of  military  men  who  are  not 
now  under  the  gun,  and  who  are  free  and 
able  to  say  that  to  ratify  the  treaty 
would  not  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  our 
national  security,  and  who  point  out  that 


we  are  risking  the  only  deterrent  that 
has  to  date  prevented  a  nuclear  war — 
our  strategic  nuclear  force. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  not  In  a  position  to  hear  all 
of  the  witnesses  who  testified  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  However, 
I  did  have  the  opportunity  to  read  most 
of  the  statements  and  also  to  hear  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Teller,  who  In  my 
opinion  gave  us  some  very  enlightening 
information  in  this  field. 

It  seemed  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  we  shoxild  keep  two  things  in 
mind:  First,  what  effect  will  the  treaty 
have  up>on  the  defense  of  the  United 
States?  Will  it  affect  us  adversely  or 
will  it  affect  us  favorably? 

Second,  what  effect  will  It  have  upon 
our  international  relations?  In  my 
mind,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  all  things 
being  equal,  It  would  be  desirable  to  have 
some  sort  of  test  ban  treaty  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  by  doing  so  we  would  greatly 
imperil  the  future  defenses  of  the  United 
States,  we  should  ratify  no  such  treaty 
as  the  one  before  the  Senate. 

Dr.  Teller  pointed  out  various  ways  in 
which  the  treaty  could  prejudice  the  de- 
velopment of  the  new  weapwns  needed 
to  defend  our  coimtry.  So  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  concerned, 
that  testimony  was  not  successfully  re- 
futed. Dr.  Teller  further  said  that  there 
is  additional  Information  that  he  could 
give  us  to  show  us  why  the  treaty  would 
prejudice  the  United  States,  and  why  it 
would  prejudice  us  even  worse  than  was 
Indicated  in  his  public  statement.  The 
Senator  might  be  Interested  to  know  that 
our  committee  thought  so  little  of  the 
man  who  was  correct  about  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  and  without  whom  we  probably 
would  not  have  been  preeminent  In  that 
field,  that  we  did  not  even  call  him  back 
to  tell  us  In  full  session  the  classified  and 
secret  information  which  he  communi- 
cated to  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  a  member. 

Some  Senators  wished  to  wait  at  least 
until  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  had  made  its  report. 
Those  are  men  who  should  be  experts 
in  that  field.  Senators  have  been  talk- 
ing about  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  how- 
much  money  we  might  give  to  some  back- 
ward countries.  The  Senator  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee,  which  Is  discussing  the 
development  of  new  weapons,  how  much 
they  will  cost,  how  long  it  will  take  to 
acquire  them,  and  so  forth.  So  some 
members  of  the  committee  thought  we 
should  wait  until  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee,  which  had 
heard  a  considerable  amount  of  expert 
testimony  from  the  defense  point  of  view 
which  we  had  not  heard  In  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  did  not  have 
the  benefit  of  that  information.  On  the 
morning  we  voted,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  placed  a  telephone  call 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  RussiLtl  Is  a 
man  whom  I   greatly  admire  and  one 
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whom  I  once  aipporUd  lor  the  nomina- 
tion tor  Prealdesi  of  the  United  SUtes. 
I  yoted  for  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
llPA  for  PreeidenL 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much. 

Mr.  IX>NO  o<  LouMana.  Both  Sena- 
tors aerre  on  fete*  Committee  on  Armed 
Servloee.  TlM  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  placed  a  caU  to  a  man  who 
perhaps  for  20  years  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Committae  on  Armed  Services. 
He  has  been  chairman  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  He  Is  a  man  whom  President 
Truman  once  said  was  probably  the  best 
qualified  Democrat  to  be  President,  and 
a  "^»"  who  probably  would  have  been 
President  except  lor  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  Southerner.  Tte  Senator  from  Louisl  - 
ana  desired  to  know  what  the  Senator 
from  Qeorsia  [Mr.  Rotsk-l]  thought 
about  the  question  after  that  able  states- 
man had  had  an  opportunity  to  receive 
information  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  did  not  possess. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  Committee  on 
FVirelgn  Relations  <ild  not  see  fit  to  wait 
until  those  who  are  experts  in  the  field 
of  atomic  power  and  who  would  be  our 
best  experts  In  the  field  of  preparedness, 
could  give  their  advice. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  rushing 
things  very  gravely  and  dangerously, 
when  we  proceed  to  rush  ahead  and  try 
to  ratify  a  treaty  of  the  sort  proposed 
without  having  carefully  considered  the 
best  advice  that  we  can  get.  which  would 
indicate  that  the  treaty  would  prejudice 
the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  shall  vote 
against  the  treaty.  Perhaps  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  the  question  later  in  the 
debate.  I  shall  voto  against  the  treaty 
because,  as  a  former  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, I  am  fully  convinced  that  the 
treaty  would  be  a  very  good  deal  for  the 
Soviet  Union  and  would  very  seriously 
prejudice  the  future  defense  of  our 
country. 

I  know  that  some  people  are  concerned 
about  the  fallout  problem.  The  best  ex- 
perts on  that  subject  have  told  me  that 
we  should  not  let  that  quesUon  control 
our  thinking  in  this  field,  and  that  it  is 
a  minor  problem  compared  to  the  other 
major,  weighty  problems,  such  as  the 
ability  of  our  Nation  to  defend  itself 
from  destruction  by  enemy  nations. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  has 
spoken  of  the  problem  of  radiation  fall- 
out. Dr.  Foster,  who  has  charge  of  one 
of  our  nuclear  laboratories,  testified  that 
a  man  living  in  the  mountains  of  Colo- 
rado would  get  more  additional  radiation 
from  living  in  that  area  due  to  the  height 
than  he  would  get  from  fallout  resulting 
from  nuclear  tetttng. 

Also  the  Senator  might  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  a  recent  book  has  been 
written  by  Earl  Voes,  enUtled  Nuclear 
Ambush:  Test  Ban  Trap."  which  is  con- 
curred in  by  sdentlsts  and  experts.  This 
t>ook  brought  out  the  fact  that  a  man 
wearing  a  wxlst  wateh  with  a  luminous 
dial  win  receive  10  times  more  radia- 
tton  than  he  would  receive  from  fallout 
from  testing.  A  man  living  in  a  brick 
home  would  get  20  times  more  radiation 


xyy^n  he  would  get  from  the  fallout  test- 
ing- 9 

Much  of  what  we  hear  about  fallout 
is  bugaboo.  It  simply  does  not  exist. 
Dr.  Seaborg,  upon  being  questioned  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  RussillL  brought  out 
very  clearly  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
radiation  now  is  not  dangerous  There 
is  no  danger. 

Of  course,  if  there  should  be  a  nuclear 
exchange,  and  If  fallout  should  result 
from  It.  the  radiation  which  would  occur 
would  be  dangerous,  and  lethal. 

Certain  people  would  like  to  stop  test- 
ing to  reduce  the  dangers  of  radioactive 
fallout.  The  point  is  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  stop  testing,  because  we  can  now 
test  with  clean  weapons  and  devices 
The  manner  In  which  we  test  Is  such  that 
we  can  test  without  the  dangers  of  fall- 
out. We  have  been  doing  it  The  scien- 
tists say  we  can  continue  to  do  It. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  As  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  all  of  the  testing 
which  has  been  done  by  all  the  powers 
on  earth  which  have  atomic  weapons  Is 
estimtted  to  have  increased  radioactiv- 
ity in  the  atmosphere  by  about  10  per- 
cent. That  increase  In  radioactivity 
will  gradually  dissipate  Itself.  It  will 
gradually  decay,  in  some  70  years  from 
now  or  perhaps  a  longer  period  of  time. 
Eventually  it  will  decay  and  dissipate  It- 
self from  the  atmosphere,  and  will  make 
no  difference.  But  the  radioactivity  in 
total  has  been  Incresised  by  about  10 
percent. 

The  sister  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  moved  from  Baton  RouRe.  La  , 
to  Boulder,  Colo.  When  she  did  so. 
though  she  did  not  know  it — she  liked 
the  atmosphere  there  and  the  family 
thought  It  would  be  good  for  their 
health — she  subjected  herself  to  70  per- 
cent more  radioactivity,  becau.se  the 
atmosphere  in  Boulder  is  less  dense  than 
that  in  Baton  Rouge. 

The  family  thought  it  would  Improve 
health.  Probably  it  did.  The  more  arid 
atmosphere  probably  Improved  her 
health  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  detri- 
ment caused  by  an  Increase  In  radio- 
activity. 

If  a  person  were  bom  and  reared  in 
the  state  of  Kerala  in  India,  because  of 
various  mineral  deposits,  that  person 
would  be  subjected  to  an  increase  of 
radioactivity  of  1.000  percent,  compared 
to  the  radioactivity  In  Washmgton,  DC. 
Nobody  in  Kerala  ever  knew  there  was  a 
problem.  Nobody  there  knows  It  now. 
How  could  those  people  have  survived, 
if  they  were  subjected  to  an  increase  of 
a  thousandfold  sUxjve  what  we  are  now 
talking  about;  that  is.  the  amount  of 
radioactivity  which  would  result  from 
the  explosion  of  these  bombs  in  tests? 

The  practical  approach  is  that  such 
a  contention  should  not  control  our 
thinking.  I  regret  to  say  that  most  peo- 
ple who  believe  we  ought  to  ratify  the 
treaty  are  inclined  to  so  believe  for  that 
reason.  Sometimes  I  have  a  feeling  that 
that  might  have  been  the  reason  why  the 
Russians  exploded  a  57-megaton  bomb, 
to  try  to  terrify  the  world  into  agreeing 
to  a  treaty  like  this. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  could  have 
been  the  reason,  or  at  least,  one  of  the 


reasons.  I  a«ree  with  the  Senator  that 
radiation  from  fallout  is  a  big  "bugaboo" 
which  is  being  played  up  today,  with 
some  people  saying  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  should  ratify  the  treaty. 
In  my  judgment  that  cwitention  has  no 
merit;  just  as  other  reasons  given  for 
wanting  to  ratify  the  treaty  are  without 
merit. 

I  tliink  tlvis  country  will  take  a  dan- 
gerous step  If  the  treaty  is  ratified. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  one  reads  the  testimony  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense — upon  which 
the  administration  relies  for  its  case- 
one  finds  that  his  argument  breaks  down 
to  this;  That  the  United  States  is  ex- 
tremely strong,  that  we  presently  are 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  number 
of  respects,  and  that  this  treaty  would 
tend  to  maintain  the  advantage  we  pos- 
sess. 

I  sliould  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  we 
are  ahead  of  the  Soviets  with  regard  to 
the  big  bombs. 

Mr,  THURMOND.  We  are  not  ahead 
o4  tlie  Soviets  witli  regard  to  the  high- 
yield  weapons.  The  Soviets  have  a  lead. 
It  is  a&sumed  that  we  are  aliead  of  the 
Soviets  with  respect  to  the  low-yield 
weapons.  At  a  later  point  In  my  speech 
today  I  shall  cover  that  point  in  greater 
detail. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  wit- 
nesses testified  before  us  about  the  re- 
spects in  which  they  believe  we  are  aliead 
of  the  Soviets.  I  ask  the  Senator,  how 
could  they  know  such  things?  Has  the 
Senator  any  reason  to  believe  that  our 
people  know  what  the  Russians  know 
about  atomic  weapons?  Would  it  seem 
more  likely  that  the  Russians  have  a  way 
of  keeping  those  things  secret? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  testimony 
given  before  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who 
are  on  the  other  side  of  this  question, 
with  respect  to  various  points  is  very 
clear  that  in  certain  fields  the  Commu- 
nists aie  ahead.  When  one  loolcs  at  those 
points,  relating  to  where  they  are  ahead, 
it  is  frightening.  Our  information  of 
Soviet  technology  is  limited,  but  through 
analysis  of  radioactive  debris  from  Soviet 
tests,  we  have  some  Information. 

I  suggest,  if  the  Senator  has  time,  that 
he  read  the  testimony  given  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  SUff  on  that  point.  The  staff 
has  it  available.  It  has  been  summa- 
rized. I  believe  that  seven  or  eight  dif- 
ferent points  are  covered.  It  is  well 
worthwhile  reading. 

Today  in  my  speech  I  shall  bring  out 
as  well  as  I  can,  without  violating  the 
rule  against  divulging  classified  material, 
what  is  involved.  A  little  later  I  shall 
come  to  the  dl.sadvantages  of  the  treaty. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the  Sen- 
ator explored  in  his  mind  the  posslbfiity 
that  If  the  Soviets  wished  to  do  more 
testing  It  could  be  done  on  Chinese  ter- 
ritory? So  long  as  we  were  not  able 
to  prove  that  the  Russians  were  doing  it. 
so  long  as  we  merely  suspected  and  were 
unable  to  prove  it.  we  would  be  boimd 
by  the  treaty  to  continue  to  refrain 
from  testing. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  has 
brought  out  a  key  point.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion which  I  propounded  to  some  of  the 
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military  and  scientific  witnesses  ^^o 
testified  before  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee. I  asked.  "What  would  keep 
the  Russians  from  shifting  their  equip- 
ment and  scientists  Just  over  the  Chinese 
line,  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
where  we  can  reach,  so  that  we  would 
never  know  whether  the  testing  was 
done  in  China  or  in  Russia?" 

That  is  exactly  what  they  could  do. 
The  evidence  which  was  brought  out  in 
the  Investigation  showed  that  it  could 
be  the  case. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  it 
not  be  easier  to  arrange  to  do  the  test- 
ing on  Chinese  territory  than  to  go  to 
the  expense,  small  though  it  might  be, 
of  providing  an  adequate  undergroimd 
tunnel  to  conduct  explosions? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  could  be  done 
by  the  Russians.  With  the  Instruments 
which  we  have  today  we  might  be  able 
to  pick  up  those  tests,  but  we  would  not 
be  able  to  tell  whether  they  were  con- 
ducted in  Chinese  or  Russian  territory  if 
they  were  conducted  near  the  line.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  tell  that.  The 
Russians  could  go  near  to  the  line  and 
carry  out  a  series  of  tests,  and  then  the 
Russians  could  deny  that  they  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  them,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  tell  on  which  side  of  the  line 
the  tests  were  being  conducted.  If  the 
Chinese  were  conducting  the  tests,  that 
still  would  not  be  a  violation  of  the 
treaty,  technically  speaking,  yet  it  would 
be  an  effort  inspired  by.  prescribed  by. 
supervised  by.  and  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Russians. 

We  could  not  even  be  sure  who  was 
testing  If  we  determined  the  detonation 
was  of  an  advanced  device. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Prom  the 
Communist  point  of  view,  would  that  not 
be  a  fine,  patiiotic  thing  for  them  to  do, 
for  the  benefit  of  their  nation? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  They  would  not  hesitate  to  do 
that,  if  they  thought  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  the 
Communist  doctrine  teach  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  Communists  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Absolutely.  That 
brings  up  the  next  question,  about  the 
rift.  It  has  been  claimed  that  there  is 
a  rift  between  Russia  and  Red  China. 
I  asked  the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  "If  there  were  a  showdown  to- 
day with  Russia,  on  whose  side  would 
China  t)e?"  They  answered,  "On  the 
side  of  Russia."  in  their  opinion. 

I  asked,  "If  there  were  a  showdown 
today  with  China,  on  whose  side  would 
Russia  be?"  and  they  answered,  in  their 
opinion.  "On  the  side  of  China," 

If  the  showdown  is  coming  between 
our  Nation  and  Russia  or  between  our 
Nation  and  China,  and  if  those  nations 
will  be,  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  think 
they  will  be,  standing  together,  what  dif- 
ference does  it  make  if  there  is  any 
rift? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  also 
correct  that  all  those  people  really  argue 
about  Is,  "Which  Is  the  better  way  to 
destroy  the  United  SUtes?" 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  Is  the  whole 
question.  The  Senator  has  put  his 
finger   on   the    point.     They   ask  only, 


"Which  is  the  best  way  to  destroy  the 
United  States?" 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Prom  the 
Russian  point  of  view,  it  is  by  entering 
into  this  treaty.  They  think  this  Is  the 
best  way  to  conquer  the  world. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Russia  appears  to 
feel  that  is  the  best  way  to  proceed. 
Russia  feels  that  it  should  proceed 
gradually  to  take  over  the  world  by  sub- 
version, deceit,  and  deception;  by  get- 
ting us  into  traps  and  placing  us  In  such 
a  position  that  we  will  either  be  destroyed 
or  have  to  surrender. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Meanwhile, 
they  obtain  every  mUltf^y  advantage 
they  can.  If  the  result  of  this  treaty 
should  be  to  retard  us  from  developing 
modem  weapons  of  the  future,  while 
the  Cwnmunlsts  rushed  pell-mell  ahead, 
using  the  information  that  they  may 
now  have,  would  that  not  be  advancing 
the  doctrine  for  which  Russia  is  con- 
tending, namely,  that  this  is  the  better 
way  to  subjugate  the  Western  nations? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  Senator  for  permitting  me  to  tres- 
pass upon  his  time.  I  have  been  very 
much  troubled  about  this  treaty,  and  I 
believe  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee,  of 
which  the  Senator  is  one,  have  gendered 
a  great  service  to  this  country  m  point- 
ing out  in  the  report  how  the  treaty 
would  prejudice  our  defense.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  Senator  for  the  speech  he  is 
making. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Senator  for  the  ques- 
tions propoimded.  They  have  been  in- 
formation-seeking questions.  They  have 
brought  out  information  that  I  hope  will 
be  of  value  to  the  American  people. 

On  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee, 
headed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  all  members  but  one 
agreed  to  the  report.  The  ranking  Re- 
publican member,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Saltonstall],  did  not 
agree.  One  member,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syicngtow] 
had  additional  views,  however.  The 
others  were  all  in  accord  on  the  report. 
and  even  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington  1  went  along  with  the  report 
with  the  addition  of  individual  views. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  a  Senator 
concludes,  as  I  do.  that  this  treaty  would 
prejudice  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  It  would  result  in  this 
Nation  being  second  best  as  compared 
with  the  Soviet  Union  In  weapons  of  the 
future,  would  It  not  be  his  duty,  as  well 
as  the  duty  of  the  rest  of  us,  no  matter 
how  much  the  political  repercussions 
might  affect  this  Nation,  to  vote  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  the  most  modern  weap- 
ons, and  to  reject  the  treaty,  if  we  con- 
cluded that  the  treaty  would  adversely 
affect  our  defenses? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  Furthermore,  in  my  judgment, 
the  only  thing  that  has  prevented  the 
Russians  from  using  nuclear  weapons  in 
their  aggressions  and  their  efforts  to  take 
over  this  country  is  our  tremendously 
superior  nuclear  striking  power.  It  has 
been  the  deterrent  that  has  hindered  and 


kept  the  Russians  from  starting  a  nu- 
clear war.  Now.  since  the  Russians  have 
gained  this  vast  knowledge  from  recent 
tests,  and  their  advantages  will  be  frozen 
if  the  treaty  is  ratified,  we  are  going 
to  be  greatly  handicapped,  because  the 
Russians  have  scientific  knowledge  about 
high-yield  weapons,  weapon  effects,  and 
antlballlstlc  missiles,  which  are  vital  to 
us  and  our  future,  that  we  do  not  have; 
and  the  only  way  we  can  obtain  it  is  to 
test  in  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much.  I  shall  listen  with 
interest  to  the  remainder  of  his  si>eech. 
I  regret  to  say  that  few  Senators  are 
present  to  hear  the  speech  this  after- 
noon. What  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  presenting  should  be  heard 
and  studied  by  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate before  he  votes  on  the  treaty. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  kind  remarks. 

Obviously,  therefore,  we  cannot  credit 
ourselves  with  strategic  superiority  suf- 
ficient for  a  credible  deterrent  force  if 
we  merely  possess  a  numerical  advantage 
in  weapons  of  roughly  equivalent  quality 
to  those  of  a  potential  aggressor.  Our 
announced  second  strike  strategy— or  our 
public  renunciation  of  a  first  strike — 
places  a  burden  upon  us  to  maintain  an 
overwhelming  superiority  in  quality  and 
quantity  of  strategic  weapons.  It  Is  a 
heavy  burden  from  many  standpoints, 
and  puts  us  at  a  distinct  disadvantage. 
In  the  past,  and  even  now,  we  have  man- 
aged to  carry  that  burden,  and  since  it 
has  effectively  prevented  a  nuclear  war. 
it  has  been  worth  the  extra  effort  re- 
quired. 

In  assessing  our  abiUty  to  deter  a 
would-be  aggressor  in  the  future,  we 
must,  therefore,  examine  the  relative 
levels  of  technology  today,  and  the  pros- 
pect for  relative  technological  progress 
in  the  near  future,  always  keeping  in 
mind  that  our  self-imposed  second  strike 
strategy  requires  far  more  than  a  numer- 
ical and  qualitative  parity  to  maintain 
a  credible  and  effective  deterrent. 

With  these  two  factors  in  mind,  it 
should  be  clear  that  our  current  supe- 
riority in  nuclear  weaponry,  standing 
alone,  or  even  combined  with  our  capa- 
bility to  produce  greater  quantities  of 
today's  weapons  in  the  future,  offers  lit- 
tle comfort  that  we  can  maintain  an 
effective  deterrent  force  in  the  future. 
As  impressive  as  is  our  weapons  array 
at  the  moment,  it  is  sobering  to  recall 
that  we  have  not  begun  production  of  a 
strategic  weapons  system  of  later  vintage 
than  1957.  To  be  sure,  existing  weapons 
systems  aie  constantly  being  improved, 
but  the  absence  of  any  new  strategic 
weapons  system  for  more  than  6  years 
is  an  invitation  to  obsolescence. 

The  most  pertinent  issue  on  the  ques- 
tion of  our  capability  to  maintain  a  suf- 
ficient strategic  nuclear  force  to  insure 
that  we  can  deter  a  nuclear  war  in  future 
years  is  the  relative  levels  of  nuclear 
technology  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  Soviet  Union  at  present.  Since  the 
three  environmental  test  ban  will  inhibit 
the  development  of  technology  in  certain 
areas.  If  observed,  the  existing  level  of 
technology  when  this  treaty  would  go 
into  effect  is  particularly  pertinent  In 
those  areas. 
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..The  PrepArediiMB  Subcommittee  has 
gfaii^V>H  for  muTtf*^  tbe  reUtlve  balanoe 
o(  niMrVtT  t-*iT*'"-''*'*fT  between  the  United 
StAtM  and  tli«  Soviet  Union.  The  Invee- 
Usatlon  IninlmHll  ttM  oompUatlon  and 
^.^■ffwp^rUftn  iB  detail  oX  each  and  every 
nuclear  teet  opndueted  by  the  United 
State*  and  tbe  knowtodge  gained  tbere- 
from.  together  with  tlw  beet  InlormaUon 
available  In  thii  eountry  on  each  of  the 
Soviet  teste  on  which  we  have  informa- 
tion. 

The  concluakMM  drawn  from  this  oom- 
parino",  to  tbe  extent  permitted  by  secu- 
rity eonclderatftona.  are  presented  In  the 
report  of  tlie  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee. Admlttedlgr.  eetlmates  of  the  Soviet 
•chlevcmeata  aiw  oonservatlve,  and  are 
by  no  meai»  baMd  on  the  sound  rule 
of  military  intclllBexkoe  that  the  most 
pesslmlstle  Judgaent  as  to  a  potential 
enemy's  rapaMin*'*  should  be  drawn. 

In  general,  ttae  eomparatlve  rates  of 
testing  by  the  United  States  and  by  the 
Soviet  UnlOD  In  ttae  past  2  years  Is  sig- 
nificant. In  ItM.  wben  the  test  mora- 
torium began,  ttae  United  States  held  a 
dear  sopcrloiflr  ow  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  yleld«ti>>wcAght  ratio  over  the  en- 
tire range  of  deliverable  weights  for 
weapons.  Ona>flfth  of  the  U.S.  tests  had 
been  in  yield  rangca  above  10  megatons, 
and  the  Sovleta  had  conducted  no  tests 
above  10  me—tons. 

Dirrlng  IMl  and  1962.  the  Soviet 
Union  conducted  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  teeU  of  yields  above  10  mega- 
tons that  the  united  States  has  ever  con- 
ducted, and  more  than  four  times  the 
number  of  teata  the  United  States  con- 
ducted in  the  same  yield  range  In  the 
same  period.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
demoiMtrated  In  these  tests,  capabilities 
for  a  clearly  smieiioi'  performance  to  the 
United  States  above  about  I5-megaton 
yield.  The  last  UJB.  experience  In  this 
yield  range  waa  in  1954,  almost  a  decade 
ago.  Oiur  uneertalnty  about  the  design 
of  such  Soviet  weapons  Is  most  dis- 
turbing. 

In  the  mulUmegaton  yield  ranges,  It  is 
quite  obvious  ttaat  the  Soviets  now  hold  a 
dear  superiority  In  technology. 

In  the  yield  ranges  below  a  few  mega- 
tons, available  evidence  indicates  that 
the  United  States  continues  to  hold  a 
lead  In  weapons  design  and  performance. 
This  Is  the  predse  area  in  which  the 
United  States  has  concentrated.  Even 
this  lead  is  not  positive  enough  to  be  too 
reassuring,  however.  Prior  to  the  mora- 
torium, the  United  States  had  conducted 
more  than  twiee  as  many  tests  In  this 
yield  range  as  bad  been  detected  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  "nie  number  of  tests  in 
this  yield  range  that  we  know  the  So- 
viets conducted  In  1962  and  1963  indi- 
cates clearly  that  the  Soviets  are  intent 
on  challenging  the  U.S.  position  in  this 
range,  and  this  Is  an  area  in  which  con- 
tinued testing  underground,  permitted  by 
the  treaty,  can  contribute  to  further  ad- 
vancements of  technology. 

In  the  lower  yldd  ranges,  we  know  far 
less  of  the  Soviets'  testing  experience,  for 
our  detectkm.  Identification,  and  ana- 
lytical capabUltles  are  degraded  at  the 
lower  end  of  tbe  yield  range  spectnmi. 
The  Atomie  Biergy  Commission  indi- 
cated that  available  evidence  would  not 


permit  a  comprehensive  oompaiiaon  of 
U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  capahUltles  in  this 
yield  range,  and  recoaimended  that  a  de- 
velopment capability  for  the  JJBBR. 
comparable  to  that  of  the  United  States 
be  assumed. 

Under  present  circumstances,  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  concerning  weap- 
ons effects  is  as  crucial,  if  not  more  so. 
than  knowledge  of  weapons  design.  In 
answer  to  questions,  General  LeMay 
stated  that  knowledge  of  weapons  effects 
was  clearly  more  crucial  at  this  Juncture. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  one  area  Ln  which 
the  Soviets  almost  assuredly  hold  a  lead. 
Judging  from  the  knowledge  which  we 
have  of  Sovlel  multimeRaton  weapons 
tests,  we  must  assume  that  the  Soviet 
Union  amassed  a  significant  and  valuable 
body  of  data  on  high  yield  blast,  shock, 
conununlcatlons  blackout,  and  the  ex- 
otic effects  of  radiation  and  electromag- 
netic phenomena  which  are  not  now 
available  to  the  United  States,  and 
which  we  cannot  acquire  with  under- 
ground testing. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND  I  am  Rlad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Qecrgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  1962,  the  Soviet 
Union  made  tests  of  an  extremely  large 
type  of  weapon,  as  I  recall,  of  perhaps 
50  or  60  megatons.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Have  we  any  in- 
formation as  to  what  effect  such  tests 
would  have  on  systems  that  might  be 
used  for  our  own  missiles  fired  from  sub- 
marines or  land  bases? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  evidence  be- 
fore the  Preparednes.s  SulKommlttee  In- 
dicated that  it  could  be  very  serious.  In 
other  words,  the  blast,  shock,  commu- 
nications blackout,  and  the  exotic  effects 
of  radiation  and  electromaKnetlc  phe- 
nomena must  all  be  taken  Into  consider- 
ation. It  Is  felt  that  the  high-yield  tests 
have  been  very  t)eneflclal  to  the  Com- 
munists. In  that  they  now  know  how  to 
go  about  constructing  the  weapons  they 
need,  which  could  turn  the  tide  in  the 
cold  war. 

Mr.  TALMAEX3E.  I  take  It  that  we 
have  made  tests  with  some  of  our  own 
weapons  in  the  10-  and  15-megaton 
range. 

Mr.  THURMOND  That  Is  correct. 
They  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the 
Communists.  We  have  not  tested  above 
15  megatons  since  1954.  and  the  state 
of  the  art  has  advanced  siRnlflcantly 
since  then. 

Mr.  TALM.MXjE.  When  tho.se  weap- 
ons are  fired,  are  our  firing  systems  still 
operating  accurately 

Mr.  THURMOND  We  still  have  far 
less  weapons  effects  knowledge  than  we 
need.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  cla.sslfled 
Information,  but  we  are  ver>'  much  con- 
cerned about  the  high-yield  weapon.s. 
which  the  Communists  are  now  able  to 
produce  with  the  knowledge  they  have 
gained.  In  my  judgment  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  their  wanting  the  test 
treaty,  to  get  a  breathmg  spell  so  that 
they  can  manufacture  these  weapons 
based  on  the  knowledpe  which  they  have 
gained  from  their  tests.  Their  produc- 
tion capabilities  are  poor.   They  will  then 


be  able  to  say  to  us.  "Either  surrender, 
or  be  destroyed." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  the  able  Sen- 
ator's view,  then,  that  if  they  were  to 
hurl  bombs  of  great  magnitude  at  us. 
say.  in  the  50-.  60-,  and  even  100-mega- 
ton  range,  the  effects  of  the  explosion 
might  be  felt  by  our  firing  mechanisms 
and  therefore  we  would  be  unable  to  re- 
taliate? Is  that  the  thrust  of  the  Sen- 
ator's argument? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  a  distinct 
possibility,  but  our  knowledge  is  lim- 
ited. That  Is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
scientists  and  military  experts.  Further- 
more, the  Senator  has  put  his  finger  on 
a  key  point,  because  we  would  not  be  able 
to  hold  tests  to  determine  what  the  exact 
results  would  be. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Was  that  fear  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  of  the  scientists 
and  the  military,  or  by  a  minority  of  the 
scientists  and  the  military? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  recall  ex- 
actly about  the  number  who  testified, 
but  they  were  all  concerned  about  the 
effects  of  the  firing  of  the  high-yield 
missiles  which  could  be  dropped  on  us, 
and  the  effect  it  could  have  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  would  be  able  to  get 
our  missiles  off.  or  whether  our  guidance 
systems  and  control  systems  would  be 
destroyed,  or  whether  the  exotic  effects 
of  the  nuclear  explosion  would  play  such 
a  part  that  we  could  not  direct  our  mis- 
siles to  the  target,  or  whether  they  could 
even  take  off  from  the  ground.  There 
was  serious  concern  about  these  things, 
and  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  obtain 
further  Information  on  whether  our 
systems  would  be  able  to  penetrate 
the  enemy's  antimissile  defense:  and 
whether  our  antimissile  defense  system. 
which  we  ought  to  be  developing,  and 
which  I  hope  someday  we  will  be  de- 
ploying would  be  able  to  withstand  the 
enormous  missiles  that  would  be  fired 
at  us  as  well  as  the  effects  of  our  own 
defensive  missiles.  The  only  way  that 
can  be  determined  is  Uirough  actual  tests 
in  the  environment  In  which  these  weap- 
ons are  actually  to  operate,  in  order  to 
determine  the  exact  results. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  From  what  the 
Senator  has  said,  the  testimony  of  the 
scientists  displayed  a  fear  of  the  un- 
known— that  we  did  not  know  what  the 
reaction  would  be.  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Soviets  probably  know,  through 
their  tests,  what  the  reaction  would  be. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  has 
exiiressed  that  point  correctly,  except 
that  we  do  have  some  knowledge  on  the 
matter,  which  provides  a  very  real  basis 
for  the  concern,  although  that  knowledge 
Is  limited.  The  evidence  Indicates  the 
Soviets  know  more,  though  probably  not 
everything. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  very  much  for  permitting  me  to 
ask  these  questions  of  him.  He  is  deliv- 
ering a  very  able  speech.  I  wish  I  could 
stay  for  the  remainder  of  It.  but  I  must 
keep  an  appointment.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  will  read  it  with  great  benefit 
in  the  R«(X)RD  tomorrow. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator   for  his  kind  remarks. 

Since  the  United  States  does  not  know 
the  results  of  the  Soviet  experience  in 
testing  multimegaton  weapons,  we  are 
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not  capable  of  evaluating  the  milltaty 
effectiveness  of  such  multimegaton 
weapons.  ^  ^     ^^ 

We  are  further  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  subjected  most  of 
our  major  missile  weapons  gystema  to 
operational  proof  tests.  Only  the  Po- 
laris system  has  been  subjected  to  a  full- 
scale  systems  test.  Atlas,  Minuteman. 
and  Titan  have  had  no  such  tests.  At 
tills  point,  we  must  estimate,  without  full 
knowledge,  the  reliability  of  these  weap- 
ons systems,  even  in  the  absence  of  en- 
emy attack.  This  makes  it  even  more 
difllcult,  if  not  wholly  speculative,  to  esti- 
mate the  reliability  of  such  weapons  sys- 
tems in  the  nuclear  environment  of  at- 
tack. 

E^ren  more  important.  In  assessing  our 
deterrent  capability,  we  cannot  with  any 
degree  of  confidence  know  what  the  So- 
viets believe  the  reliability  of  our  weap- 
ons systems  to  be,  since  we  do  not  have 
their  weapons  effects  knowledge  upon 
which  they  base  their  Judgment. 

A  particularly  vital  area  of  technol- 
ogy is  the  antiballistic  mlssUe  field. 
Despite  the  generalized  statements  of 
conclusions  by  some  witnesses,  which 
have  had  the  tendency  to  confuse  the 
relative  levels  of  technology  In  this  field, 
a  specific  analysis  of  the  tests  them- 
selves is  the  best  indicator  of  the  facts. 
The  Preparedness  Subcommittee  thor- 
oughly examined  the  details  of  all  the 
tests  relating  to  this  subject.  "While  the 
specifics  of  information  on  both  our  teats 
and  those  of  the  Soviets  are  classified, 
the  subcommittee  summarized  the  situa- 
tion as  follows : 

In  the  field  of  weapons  effect*  experUnenta 
related  to  the  design  and  deTelopment  of  an 
effective  antiballistic  mlaalle  (ABM)  system 
the  evidence,  although  less  ooneluslve.  In- 
dicates that  tbe  Soviet  Union  In  1961  and 
1063  conducted  a  serlee  of  complex  hlgh- 
alUtude  operaUons  which,  if  properly  in- 
strumented, could  have  provided  substantial 
and  Important  data  on  various  types  of 
radar  blackout  and  nuclear  effects,  "nieee 
Soviet  experiments  were  clearly  dictated  by 
an   ABM   development   program. 

The  United  States  has  conducted  no  ez- 
perlments  comparable  in  complexity  to 
those  Soviet  operations  and  a  dlsttirblng 
cumber  of  the  U.S.  hlgh-altltude-effects 
experiments  which  were  conducted  were 
compromised  either  by  considerations  un- 
related to  the  technical  objectives  of  the 
test  program,  by  inadequate  or  faulty  In- 
BtrumentaUon,  or  by  operational  iiuMleqtia- 
cles. 

Only  the  limitations  of  security  clas- 
sification prevent  the  presentation  of 
more  specific  proof  of  the  obvious  Soviet 
lead  in  technology  in  the  ABM  field. 

As  is  shown  by  the  chart  of  U.S.  test 
requirements  on  page  6  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee's  report,  those  areas 
In  which  we  have  the  most  vital  deficien- 
cies of  knowledge  are  the  precise  areas 
where  we  cannot  acquire  significant  ad- 
vances with  underground  tests. 

There  Is  an  additional  disturbing  fea- 
ture which  must  be  taken  Into  consid- 
eration in  any  comparison  of  United 
States  and  Soviet  nuclear  testing  expe- 
rience. A  large  number  of  the  UJB.  tests 
have  been  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping capabilities  for  detecting,  iden- 
tifying and  analyzing  nuclear  tests  and 
other  nuclear  detonations  carried  out  by 
other  nations.    This  was  a  very  essen- 
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tial  procram.  axkl  has  given  us  a  more 
reallstle  futlntftrt  of  our  own  detection 
*Tii*^*"f ,  although  here,  as  In  other 
•raaSk  large  uncertainties  still  exist. 
Anparently  the  Soviets  have  devoted  few 
of  tbelr  tests  to  such  purposes.  Any 
comparlaoo  of  numbers  of  tests  designed 
to  evaluate  the  relative  levels  of  tech- 
nology tor  weapons  design  and  weapons 
effects  In  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  must  be  qualified  by  the  dis- 
parity of  numbers  of  tests  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  and  improving  de- 
tection techniques. 

B^yiaUy  Important  to  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  comparative  tests  is  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets,  who  do  not  adhere  to  a 
second-strike  policy,  can  concentrate 
their  tests  on  a  more  narrow  spectriim 
of  interests  than  can  the  United  States. 
Because  of  our  second-strike  policy,  a 
substantial  number  of  our  tests  must  be 
devoted  to  ascertaining  the  capability  of 
our  own  weapons  systems  to  survive  a 
nuclear  attacJc.  The  Soviets,  who  do  not 
plan  to  await  an  attack  before  launch- 
ing their  nuclear  forces,  do  not  need  to 
test  so  extensively  on  the  ability  of  their 
own  systems  to  withstand  nuclear  at- 
tacks. Their  technology  can  concen- 
trate on  the  vulnerabilities  of  U.S.  sys- 
tems and  the  means  to  exploit  those 
vulnerabilities. 

On  the  basis  of  comprehensive  study 
and  comparisons  of  Soviet  and  United 
States  nuclear  technology,  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  foimd  the  military 
disadvantages  to  the  United  States  to  be 
as  follows: 

1.  TlM  United  States  probably  wUl  be  un- 
able to  duplicate  Soviet  achievements  in 
Tery  high  yield  weapon  technology. 

a.  Tbe  United  States  wlU  be  unable  to 
acquire  necessary  data  on  the  effects  of  very 
high  yield  atmospheric  explosions. 

3.  The  United  States  wUl  be  unable  to 
acquire  data  on  high  altitude  nuclear  weap- 
ons effects. 

4.  Thm  United  States  will  be  unable  to  de- 
tenniiM  with  cmildence  the  performance 
and  lellabUlty  of  any  ABM  system  developed 
without  benefit  of  atmospheric  operational 
system  tests. 

5.  Tbe  United  States  will  be  unable  to 
verify  the  ability  of  Its  hardened  \inder- 
ground  second-strike  missile  systems  to  sur- 
vive eloae-in.  blgh-yleld  nuclear  explosions. 

6.  Tbe  United  States  wiU  be  unable  to 
verify  the  abUlty  of  its  missUe  reentry  bodies 
under  defensive  nuclear  attack  to  survive 
ynrt  penetrate  to  the  target  without  the 
opportunity  to  test  nose  cone  and  warhead 
designs  to  a  nuclear  environment  under 
dynamic  reentry  conditions. 

7.  The  treaty  will  provide  the  Soviet  Union 
an  c^tportuBlty  to  equal  UJB.  aocomplish- 
menta  In  submegaton  weapon  technology. 

As  Is  obvious,  most  of  these  disadvan- 
tages result  from  the  absence  of  a  capa- 
bility by  the  United  States  under  the 
treaty  to  acquire  knowledge  of  weapons 
deedgn  and  weapons  effects  in  areas  in 
which  there  is  at  least  a  probability  that 
the  Soviets  have  more  knowledge  than 
do  we. 

In  addition— and  this  is  the  eighth 
disadvantage  in  the  report — the  treaty 
would  diminish  our  capability  to  leam 
of  Soviet  advancements  in  technology. 
"With  testing  limited  to  underground,  we 
would  be  denied  the  knowledge  we  can 
gain  from  analysis  of  radioactive  debris 
from  Soviet  tests.    With  the  passage  of 


time,  oiu:  knowledge,  or  baus  for  esti- 
mates of  the  state  of  the  art  of  nuclear 
weaponry  in  the  Soviet  Union,  will  be 
materially  degraded. 

The  military  aspects  of  the  treaty  can 
be  placed  in  perspective  only  if  trans- 
lated into  the  effects  on  our  capability 
to  maintain  the  overwhelming  superior- 
ity of  strategic  power  essential  to  an 
effective  deterrent  of  nuclear  war  in  the 
years  to  come. 

We  know  that  the  Soviets  now  have  a 
clear  si4)eriority  in  the  technology  of 
multimegaton  weapons  design,  and 
under  this  treaty  the  United  States 
could  not  surpass  or  even  duplicate  that 
knowledge.  In  the  absence  of  svich 
knowledge,  we  cannot  realistically  eval- 
uate the  military  value  of  such  multi- 
megaton weapons. 

We  know  that  the  Soviets  have  per- 
formed tests,  which,  if  properly  instru- 
mented, have  given  them  a  lead  in  hlgh- 
yield  weapons  effects  technology.  This 
knowledge,  If  now  possessed  by  the  So- 
viets, carmot  be  acquired  by  the  United 
States  under  the  terms  of  the  test  ban 
treaty.  We  cannot,  therefore,  realis- 
tically assess  the  vulnerabilities  of  our 
own  weapons  systems  to  the  high-yield 
blast,  shock,  communications  blackout, 
and  exotic  radiation  and  electromagnetic 
phenomena.  The  Soviets,  from  the  tests 
they  have  already  conducted,  could 
know  both  the  vulnerabilities  of  our 
weapons  systems  and  their  own  capabil- 
ities with  multimegaton  weapons  to  ex- 
ploit those  vulnerabilities.  Since  it  Is  the 
potential  enemy's  estimate  of  the  sur- 
vivability of  our  second-strike  force 
after  their  attack  which  determines  the 
effectiveness  of  our  deterrent  force,  the 
importance  of  our  lack  of  knowledge  of 
what  the  Soviets  know  assumes  critical 
proportions. 

The  importance  of  the  relative  levels  of 
technology  in  the  ABM  field  derives  from 
the  fact  that  deployment  of  an  effective 
ABM  system  could  seriously  degrade,  if 
not  nullify,  the  deterrent  capability  of  a 
nuclear  force  composed  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles. An  ABM  system  which  falls  short 
of  perfection  can  nevertheless  seriously 
degrade  the  credibility  of  a  missile  force 
deterrent,  e^;>ecially  when  combined  with 
an  offensive  force  designed  to  exploit 
vulnerabilities  of  a  second-strike  force 
with  a  first  attack. 

In  summary,  the  facts  developed  by 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  over  a 
period  of  5  months  of  investigations  and 
hearings,  which  included  a  detailed 
study  of  tests  by  both  sides,  show  a  bleak, 
dismal  and  doubt-pervaded  prospect,  if 
this  treaty  is  ratified,  for  the  U.S. 
capability  to  maintain  the  overwhelm- 
ing strategic  power  essential  to  deter 
nuclear  war. 

Intimations  have  be«i  heard,  and 
some  of  them  not  very  subtly  put,  that 
the  conclusions  of  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee are  overly  pessimistic.  Surely 
no  one  can  charge,  however,  that  the 
report  cf  the  Preparedness  SubcoBunit- 
tee  is  more  pessimistic  than  tbe  report 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is 
optimistic.  Indeed,  ttie  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  report  has  one  characteristic 
in  common  with  U.S.  Intelligence  esti- 
mates of  the  situation  in  Cuba  prior  to 
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October  IMl.  T^m  both  adopted  the 
nxMt  turttmlfttiT  eonchialon  frtxn  the 
gtendpolnt  of  the  United  States  th«t  the 
facta,  or  any  praaantatlon  of  the  facta, 
would  poaalMr  avport. 

H^werer.  ev«B  aeeapUnc  the  conclu- 
slona  of  the  report  of  the  Pbreiffn  Rela- 
Uooa  Oommlttaa  wm  correct,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  ttw  proapecta  for  nudntaln- 
tnff  an  effecthre  tfetarrent  If  this  treaty 
Is  ratified  are  noat  disoouraclnc 

The  report  of  the  Foreign  RelaUons 
Committee,  In  dlaniaalnc  the  probable 
motlratlona  of  ttaa  floriets,  states ; 

BoTtot  adMitlsta  {irMUiiutbly  are  coofldent 
thMX  In  many  orttleal  ar«*a  of  nuclear 
wwtponry  they  ba««  aehtoTed  a  roufti  tech- 
nloal  pwlty  with  tbe  UBttod  StatM. 

If  Soviet  BcitntliliT  are  confident  that 
the  Sovieta  haw  achieved  a  rough  tech- 
nical parity  wtth  the  United  States  in 
many  critical  aroaf  of  nuclear  weaponry. 
aa  the  Foreign  Relatlona  Committee  says. 
th«  daya  of  continued  credibility  of  the 
UJ3.  deterrent  fdree  are  numbered,  and 
the  one  thing  that  has  prevented  nu- 
clear war  for  ao  many  years  Is  doomed. 
Regardleaa  of  how  wrong  the  Soviet  sci- 
entists may  be  In  their  Judgment — and 
we  do  not  know  the  technological  infor- 
mation on  which  they  base  their  judg- 
ment—our nuclear  force  will  no  longer 
constitute  a  deterrent,  if  they  do  not  be- 
lieve In  its  superiority.  Their  plans  are 
baaed  on  a  flnt-atrlke  strategy,  and 
under  condltiona  of  parity  from  other 
standpoints,  this  gtrea  them  a  very  dis- 
tinct edge.  Ttacft  la  small  consolation 
that  the  SoTlet  aelentists  may  be  over- 
confident. aiMt  that  the  optimistic  con- 
chialona  of  the  ffteelgn  Relations  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  rdative  levels  of  tech- 
nology may  be  eorrect,  thus  making  it 
poaalble  f or  ua  to  retaliate  effectively 
after  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack.  We  might 
even  bring  mere  destruction  on  the 
enemy  than  waa  Tlatted  upon  us,  but  we 
would  have  faOed  In  our  primary  pur- 
pose in  creattng  and  maintaining  our 
strategic  foreee— to  prevent  a  nuclear 
war  through  deterrence. 

Quite  obvloaily.  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  report  refers  to  the  Judgment 
of  Soviet  adentlitB  that  a  parity  exists 
bi  nuclear  weapona  technology,  rather 
than  a  nuclear  weapons  parity,  although 
the  report  doee  not  apecifically  so  state. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  United 
States  today  haa  a  clear  superiority  In 
strategic  nudear  forces — tliat  Is.  in  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  weapons  in  place. 
There  is  small  comfort  in  this  distinc- 
tion, however,  for,  aa  Dr.  Edward  Teller 
90  acciurately  and  succinctly  stated: 

A  (Uspartty  of  knowledge  today  u  a  dis- 
partty  of  power  tomorrow. 

When  the  aerioua  military  disadvan- 
tages to  the  Untted  Cttates  as  a  result  of 
this  treaty  are  pointed  out.  there  is  often 
a  re^wnae  made  that  only  one  side  of 
the  picture  la  being  considered.  This 
argument  -iftWTi*"*  that  if  both  sides 
continue  teattng.  nuclear  parity  will 
surely  reault.  Another  version  of  the 
same  rationale  ia  that  further  testing  by 
the  United  Statee  may  stimulate  testing 
by  others  who  wfD  thereby  overtake  UJ3. 
technology,  llda  argument  is  based  on 
the  false  premlae  that  there  has  been  an 


all-out  arms  race  in  nuclear  testing  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviets. 

Unquestionably,  in  the  IMl  and  1962 
series  of  tests,  the  Soviets  tested  at  a  rate 
which  was  probably  near  the  maximum 
of  their  capability.  It  takes  two  to  make 
a  race,  however.  The  United  States,  un- 
fortunately, was  not  even  running  In 
the  period  since  the  test  moratorium  waa 
overtly  broken  by  the  Soviets  In  Septem- 
ber IMl.  the  Soviets  have  conducted 
approximately  three  times  the  number 
of  tests  that  the  United  States  has  con- 
ducted, and  this  includes,  of  course.  orUy 
the  Soviet  tests  of  which  we  have  knowl- 
edge. Again,  even  this  disparity  must  be 
expanded  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  UB.  tests  were  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  detection  techniques,  that 
others  were  related  to  the  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  detonatiorui.  and  the  fact  that 
the  flrst-strike  strategy  of  the  USSR, 
permits  the  Soviets  to  concentrate  more 
on  weapons  design  and  effects — the  most 
pertinent  technology  to  strategic  power. 
In  terms  of  average  yield,  the  Soviet  tests 
of  IMl  and  1M2  were  a  high  multiple  of 
the  average  jrleld  of  UB  tests. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
hna  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND     I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the  able 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  agree  that 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  develop  a  de- 
pendable atomic  missile  defense  without 
testing  in  the  atmosphere? 

Mr  THURMOND.  That  is  my  opin- 
ion. During  their  recent  tests,  the  Rus- 
sians made  tests  in  the  atmosphere  that 
showed  that  they  were  testing  for  the 
development  of  an  antimissile  system; 
and  it  is  clear  that  they  have  gained 
knowledge  which  they  can  use  now  in 
manufacturing  weapons  to  perfect  a 
more  advanced  ABM  system.  Unless  we 
test  in  the  atmosphere,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  determine  what  will  actually  oc- 
cur when  such  a  weapon  Is  used  in  the 
environment  in  which  It  is  designed  to 
be  used. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Has  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  heard  the  ar- 
guments to  the  effect  that  we  car.  develop 
a  practical,  workable  missile  defense 
without  ever  testing  it  under  actual  trial 
conditions? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes  Today,  we 
have  an  antimissile  program.  We  have 
not  produced  or  deployed  it.  but  we  have 
an  antimissile  designed  that  has  In  tesU 
knocked  down  8  out  of  12  shots,  as  I  have 
already  stated.  However,  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  perfect  this  system  and  de- 
velop it  to  a  point  where  we  would  feel 
we  could  rely  upon  it.  because  testing 
underground  will  not  be  the  same  as  test- 
ing in  the  environment  in  which  it  will 
actually  have  to  operate  No  one  can 
tell  what  results  will  be  forthcoming 
when  tests  are  actually  made  In  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  knows,  of  course, 
that  at  present  we  have  no  dependable 
answer  to  the  problem  of  destroying  a 
missile  which  is  accompanied  by  a  num- 
ber of  decoys.  In  other  words,  the  Rus- 
sians may  have,  or  get,  large  missiles 
with  multiple  warhead.s  and  multiple  de- 


coys If  one  is  fired  at  us,  it  can  be  ex- 
pected to  explode,  while  on  its  way.  and 
to  separate  into  25  or  30  components — 
perhaps  25  dummies  and  5  actual  bombs 
Mr.  THURMOND  That  Is  correct. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  have  no 
present  answer  to  that  problem.  We  also 
know  that  if  we  try  to  shoot  them  down 
with  an  atomic  missile,  there  will  be  a 
communications  blackout — for  which  we 
have  no  answer  at  present.  The  black- 
out caused  by  the  first  explosion  would 
make  it  Impossible  to  see  the  following 
missile. 

Some  contend  that  perhaps  we  can 
design  around"  this  problem.  As  I 
understand,  the  idea  Is  to  have  at  other 
places  a  number  of  radar  systems  which 
perhaps  could  spot  the  missiles.  But  in 
that  event,  if  war  broke  out  between  the 
UBBJl.  and  the  United  States,  we  would 
be  confronted  with  probably  hundreds 
of  missiles  fired  simultaneously;  and 
therefore  It  might  not  be  possible  to 
"design  around"  that  problem. 

In  addition,  is  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
early  in  World  War  II  our  naval  forces 
were  using  torpedoes  that  would  not  ex- 
plode? They  had  been  tested  under 
simulated  conditions,  for  prior  to  the 
war.  "economize"  was  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  our  naval  ciilefs  were  unwUling 
to  use  torpedoes  in  actual  deepwater 
tests  against  ships.  So  the  tests  were 
made  under  simulated  conditions.  They 
were  made  with  deepwater  torpedoes. 
We  had  not  then  developed  shallow - 
water  torpedoes.  It  was  believed  that 
when  the  torpedo  passed  beneath  a  ship, 
the  magnetic  field  of  the  ship  would  ex- 
plode the  torpedo. 

When  tested  under  simulated  condi- 
tions, the  torpedoes  worked  perfectly: 
but  under  actual  war  conditions  they 
went  about  10  feet  deeper  than  planned, 
with  the  result  that  they  did  not  pick  up 
sufficient  magnetic  impulse  to  make  them 
explode;  and  nothing  happened. 

Some  people  thought  our  submarine 
commanders  perhapw  lacked  the  courage 
to  move  close  enough  to  the  ships  to  be 
sure  the  torpedoes  would  hit  them. 
Others  thought  the  sailors  were  drinking 
the  alcohol  in  the  gyroscopic  mechanism 
of  the  torpedoes,  and  thus  causing  them 
to  malfunction.  Then  It  was  found  that 
the  firing  pins  of  the  torpedoes  were  too 
brittle,  and  were  not  sufficiently  viable 
to  withstand  the  shock  of  a  direct  hit 
So  our  torpedoes  would  not  explode. 

One  commander  reported  that  it  wais 
a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  send  a 
submarine  8.500  miles,  only  to  find  that 
the  torpedoes  were  no  good.  It  was  clear 
that  actual  use  under  war  conditions  was 
required. 

The  Japanese,  who  did  not  have  that 
problem,  sank  practically  all  our  Pacific 
Fleet.  Their  torpedoes  were  designed  to 
work  In  shallow  water.  And  the  British 
had  developed  a  good  one.  which  they 
used  to  excellent  effect  when  they  raided 
the  Italian  naval  base  at  Taranto. 

Developing  a  contact  torpedo  is  a  sim- 
ple problem.  I  believe  I  could  buUd  one 
myself,  by  reason  of  knowing  a  little 
about  fulminate  of  mercury  and  TNT. 
But  that  problem  would  be  simple,  com- 
pared to  the  Intricacies  Involved  develop- 
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Ing  a  missile  that  would  be  acciurate 
enough  to  shoot  down  100,  200,  500,  or 
1 ,000  other  missiles.  However,  to  fall  in 
that  task  would  be  to  mortgage  our  fu- 
ture survival,  because  the  scientists  have 
proved  that  these  things  can  be  done. 

Someone  will  develop  a  successful  mls- 
.sile  defense.  I  hope  and  pray  that  this 
Nation,  rather  than  the  Soviet  Union, 
develops  It  first. 

But  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  in  my  judgment — and  I 
believe  it  is  also  the  Judgment  of  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee — ^we 
shall  never  have  a  successful  missile  de- 
fense so  long  as  we  abide  by  the  terms 
of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  correct.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished naval  ofUcer  in  World  War  n. 
and  he  has  very  interestingly  related  the 
experience  with  our  torpedoes.  I  believe 
his  Illustration  is  apropos.  We  must  test 
this  weapon  in  the  environment  in  which 
it  will  actually  be  used.  In  order  definitely 
to  determine  whether  It  will  be  success- 
ful. 

I  feel  that  our  stockpile  of  warheads 
should  also  be  tested,  for  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  duds  are  among  them. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Caroliiui  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  the 
Cowboy  State. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Is  not  that  the 
gist  of  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Teller? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Dr.  Teller's  testi- 
mony was  to  that  effect,  as  was  the  testi- 
mony of  other  scientists  and  military 
experts. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  compliment  the  able 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  his 
magnificent  exposition.  Because  of  his 
great  ability  and  his  long  military  expe- 
rience, he  should  be  carefully  listened  to 
by  the  people  of  America.  I  believe  his- 
tory will  record  that  he  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  for  his  kind  remarks. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  I  have  referred  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  information  which  has 
not  otherwise  been  avaflable  to  us.  Doee 
the  Senator  share  the  opinion  of  General 
Twining  and  Admiral  Radford — both  of 
whom  at  one  time  were  Chairmen  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — that  we  would  not 
be  able  to  develop  an  atomic  missile  de- 
fense without  testing? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  not  sure  that 
they  expressed  an  opinion  on  that  par- 
ticular point,  but  General  Twining  teetl- 
fled  in  secret  session  and  gave  ua  ex- 
tremely valuable  information  that  was 
most  helpful.  Almost  any  person  pres- 
ent would  have  been  convinced  by  his 
statement  that  the  treaty  would  not  be 
In  our  best  interests. 

Incidentally,  as  I  sUted  earlier,  G«i- 
eral  Twining  has  been  with  a  group 
known  as  the  Twining  Conunlttee,  ^rtilch 
is  carrying  on  research  and  work  for  the 
Air  Force,  as  I  understand.  He  is  prob- 
ably in  as  favorable  a  position  as  anyone 
to  know  what  the  situation  Is  and  wheth- 
er or  not  the  treaty  would  be  helpful  to 
us.  Some  may  say  that  theee  former 
chairmen  or  chiefs  are  now  out  and  are 


not  f^miHftr  with  the  latest  information. 
but  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 

General  Twining  has  been  briefed  re- 
cently on  intelligence.  He  is  informed 
of  what  is  going  on.  That  Is  one  reason 
he  could  not  testify  in  open  session  and 
give  all  the  information  that  he  pos- 
sessed. 

Admiral  Radford  made  a  very  strong 
statement,  which  is  in  the  record  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  which,  although 
brief,  is  against  the  treaty  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  not  be  in  our  best  national 
interest.  Admiral  Burke,  a  former  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  shares  that  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  matter  is  that  there  has  been  no 
race.  The  reasons  for  the  U.S.  failure 
to  test  more  aggressively  are  difficult  to 
pinpoint,  but  were  political,  psycholog- 
ical, and  technical  in  nature.  Not  the 
least  of  the  reasons  why  the  U.S.  test 
prc^rams  lagged  was  the  state  of  unpre- 
paredness  to  test  which  resulted  from 
the  moratorium.  Some  of  the  first  tests 
which  the  United  States  conducted  after 
the  Soviets  openly  breached  the  mora- 
torium were  of  little  or  no  value,  for  they 
were  hastily  and  ill  prepared.  This,  too, 
contributed  to  the  relative  gains  in  nu- 
clear technology  which  Uie  Soviets 
achieved  in  the  past  2  years. 

In  those  areas  of  testing  where  the 
Utiited  States  has  concentrated,  the 
United  States  still  holds  a  probable  lead 
in  techn<riogy,  despite  our  lack  of  ag- 
gressiveness in  testing.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  low  megatonnage  weapons  design 
technology,  where  we  are  still  ahead. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if 
the  United  States  tested  seriously,  after 
planning  and  scheduling  carefully,  with- 
out an  off -again,  on-again  approach  that 
has  80  often  characterized  the  UB.  ap- 
proach to  testing,  we  could  maintain  an 
overwhelming  superiority.  Our  scien- 
tists are  more  imaginative  and  capable, 
our  laboratories  are  more  efficient,  and 
our  military  planners  more  soimd  In 
Judgment  of  weapons  requirements  than 
those  of  the  Soviets.  Our  capabilities  are 
superior  to  those  of  the  Soviets,  not  In- 
ferior. But  sHfierior  capabilities  cannot 
avail  the  United  States  of  superior  stra- 
tegic power,  and  thereby  an  assured  de- 
terrent to  nuclear  war,  unless  there  is  a 
win  and  policy  for  these  capabilities  to  be 
realised  to  the  maximum.  Had  we  tested 
to  the  extent  of  our  capabilities  since 
September  1961.  the  superiority  of  tech- 
ntdogy  held  by  the  United  States  on  Ihat 
date  would  not  have  diminished  or  dis- 
appeared, but  would  have  increased  de- 
spite the  comprehensive  Soviet  series  of 
tests. 

The  requlr«nents  for  testing  which  are 
listed  in  the  report  of  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  are  not  substantially  dif- 
ferent In  nature  than  they  were  in  Sep- 
tember 1961.  Had  these  requirements 
been  met  by  serious  and  diligent  U.S. 
teeting  In  the  period  since  that  date,  the 
United  States  would  probably  now  have 
a  eoomtandlng  lead  in  nuclear  technol- 
ogy; and  a  treaty,  such  as  the  one  now 
before  the  Senate,  which  tends  to  freeae 
certain  levels  of  technology,  could  have 
asitated  In  protecting  this  commanding 
lead  In  nuclear  teduiology.    As  it  is,  we 


are  in  the  position  of  considering  a  treaty 
which  may  at  best  tend  to  freeze  a  rough 
technological  parity  overall  and  f  reeees  a 
technological  inferiority  of  the  United 
States  in  certain  crucial  areas. 

In  reaching  their  conclusion  that  the 
Soviet  scientists  presumably  are  con- 
fident that  in  many  critical  areas  of  nu- 
clear weaponry  they  have  achieved  a 
rough  technical  parity  with  tfie  United 
States,"  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee was  attempting  to  assess  the  probable 
motives  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  now  ac- 
cepting what  heretofore  it  has  consist- 
ently rejected.  While  attempts  to  as- 
sess the  motives  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
necessarily  conjectvu-al  and  highly  specu- 
lative, as  pointed  out  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  none  of  the  prob- 
abilities of  Soviet  motivations  should  be 
excluded  from  consideration. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
omitted  from  consideration  in  Its  re- 
port one  quite  possible,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced, probable,  motive  of  the  Soviets 
in  suddenly  signing  this  treaty.  Admit- 
tedly, this  probable  motive  is  of  a  mili- 
tary nature,  which  may  account  for  the 
lack  of  consideration  accorded  it  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  report. 

It  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  the 
Soviet  scientists  have  concluded,  as  a 
result  of  the  series  of  tests  conducted  by 
the  Soviets  in  1961  and  1962,  that  they 
have  acliieved  a  technological  break- 
through in  discovering  vtilnerabilities  in 
the  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  force  and  in 
learning  enough  about  mxiltimegaton 
weapon  design  to  exploit  those  vulner- 
abilities. The  vulnerability  which  they 
may  have  concluded  that  they  have  dis- 
covered may  pertain  solely  to  some  fea- 
ture of  our  missiles  in  silos,  or  in  the  cir- 
cuitry which  controls  the  launching  or 
guidance  of  the  missile.  Such  vulnera- 
bility could  be  in  the  warheads.  There 
Is  such  a  large  area  of  lack  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  United  States,  and  the  So- 
viet tests  were  sufficiently  comprehensive, 
that  the  vulnerability  could  lie  in  any  one 
of  a  niunber  of  areas.  It  could  be  in  our 
missile  control  circuits,  or  in  our  warn- 
ing ssrstem.  The  means  to  exploit  such 
a  vulnerability  could  lie  in  the  very  size 
of  the  blast  or  in  the  shock  effects  of  their 
monster  bomb,  for  which  they  have  the 
technology  to  produce  delivery  vehicles, 
if  they  do  not  now  have  the  vehicles 
themselves.  TTie  means  of  exploiting 
the  vulnerability  could  well  lie  in  the 
exotic  effects  produced  by  the  100 -mega- 
ton bomb. 

If  Uie  Soviets  liave  achieved  a  tech- 
nological breakthrough  by  which  they 
coiild  produce  weapoivs  to  neutralize  or 
destroy  our  land-based  missile  force,  they 
would,  of  course,  still  have  to  deal  with 
the  Polaris  system.  This  is  where  even 
a  less  than  perfect  ABM  system  could 
contribute  substantially  to  downgrading 
the  credibility  of  the  UB.  second  strike 
force.  One  of  the  principal  problems  In 
ABM  development  Is  providing  a  capa- 
bility of  dealing  with  saturation  attacks. 
A  relatively  unsc^hlsticated  ABM  syston 
can  be  very  effective  against  single  mis- 
siles fired  at  single  targets.  The  Polaris 
system  does  not  fire  salvos.  There  can 
be  no  simultaneous  saturation  attack  on 
a  large  number  of  targets  by  a  Polaris 
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systtfn.  Even  if  the  Polaris  carried  up 
to  Hv*  wartaMMla  oo  eMfa  missile,  an  ABM 
syatem  of  llmitad  eapablUty  could  pro- 
vide a  substantial  and  highly  effecUve 
defenw.  If  Soviet  detecUon  and  coun- 
terflre  capaWmtM  have  also  been  sub- 
stantially ImproTMl.  they  might  be  per- 
suaded that  the  Polaris  submarine  could 
be  knocked  out  before  many  of  its  mis- 
siles were  launched.  We  do  not  have 
much  knowledge  on  the  radius  of  kill  of  a 
multlmecaton  weapon  when  employed 
ftggtriMt  a  submarine. 

If  Indeed,  the  Soviets  achieved  such 
knowledge  from  their  1961  and  1962 
series  of  tesU.  they  would  still  have  a 
problem,  of  oourae.  There  is  always  a 
chance.  In  the  absence  of  a  test  ban 
treaty  that  the  United  States  would  test 
and  discover  knowledge  which  could  be 
used  to  remove  vutaaerabHiUes  in  our  sys- 
tems and  design  new  counterweapons. 
The  relative  Soviet  producUve  capacity 
Is  so  poor,  that  even  If  the  United  SUtcs 
obtained  the  pertinent  and  needed  In- 
fannatlon  2  years  after  the  Soviets— say 
In  19M — there  would  be  a  distinct  possi- 
bility that  the  United  States,  through  its 
superior  production,  could  correct  the 
vulnerabilities  in  ita  weapons  systems 
and  deploy  new  weapons  systems  before 
the  Sovleta  could  complete  their  produc- 
tion and  deployment. 

If.  Indeed,  these  were  the  circum- 
stances In  which  the  Soviets  found 
themselves  foQofwtng  their  evaluaUon  of 
their  series  of  tests,  what  would  be  a 
more  logical  sDhatlon  than  to  seek  a 
treaty  ^f>Ti"ti^  testing,  and  thereby 
freesing  the  level  of  knowledge  in  those 
critical  areas  where  the  Soviets  Judged 
themselves  to  have  a  distinct  advantage, 
while  leaving  themselves  free  to  test  in 
that  area  of  testing  where  they  sUll  felt 
they  could  make  gains  on  the  United 
States?  Such  dreumstances  are  quite 
possible,  and  not  In  the  least  inconsist- 
ent with  the  knowledge  which  we  now 
possess.  Indeed,  the  facts  to  support 
siich  a  theory  of  motivation  are  much 
more  cogent  and  persuasive  than  is  the 
basis  for  any  d  the  possible  motivations 
discussed  by  ttie  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  its  report. 

This  theory  of  motivation  may  well 
not  be  accurate,  but  that  only  puts  it  at 
the  top  of  the  category  of  the  possible 
motivations  suggested  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

There  is  ooe  vital  difference,  however. 
If  the  motivation  which  I  have  sug 
gested  proves  to  be  the  correct  one — and 
I  am  convinced  that  It  is— ratlflcation  of 
this  treaty  wfll  leave  the  United  States 
with  alternatives  only  of  submitting  to 
nuclear  blackmail,  nuclear  war.  or  sur- 
render: for,  we  will  have  no  credible  de- 
terrent to  nuclear  war  when  the  Soviets 
have  managed  to  translate  their  nuclear 
knowledge  into  nuclear  weapons,  a 
period  which  ooukl  take  from  3  to  5  years 
or  possibly  a  Utile  longer. 

Thus,  even  In  the  absence  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  questions  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  clandestine  testing  by  the 
Soviet  Union  or  a  second  surprise  abro- 
gation of  the  treaty  with  a  new  series  of 
tests  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  military 
risks  Inherent  in  this  treaty  are  formi- 
dable— even  fearsome.  The  cnix  of  the 
military  disadvantages  is  the  fact  that. 
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unlike  the  conditions  that  existed  In 
early  1961.  we  no  longer  have  a  clear 
superiority  In  nuclear  technology,  and  in 
many  areas  of  weapons  design  and  effect 
all  the  evidence  supports  a  conclusion 
that  the  Soviets  now  enjoy  a  superiority 
In  nuclear  technology. 

The  test  ban  treaty  tends  stronKly  to 
freeze  the  Soviet  advantages  m  nuclear 
technology.  Such  a  freeze  could  be  used 
to  compensate  for  their  relatively  slow 
productive  capacity,  so  that  they  could, 
in  time,  confront  us  with  deployed  weap- 
ons systems  which  could,  at  least  in 
their  own  judgment,  give  the  Soviets 
a  clear  superiority  in  strategic  power, 
especially  if  this  power  is  used  to  carry 
out  a  first  strike  against  us. 

At  the  very  least,  it  gives  the  Soviets 
Ume  to  convert  thetr  knowledge  into 
weaponry,  so  that  they  end  up  with  a 
qualitative  and  quantitative  parity  of 
strategic  weapons  with  the  United  States. 
Again,  in  view  of  the  differing  strategies, 
this  would  give  them  the  advantage 
which  might  well  be  the  basis  for  a  de- 
cision to  carry  out  a  ttrst  strike  resulting 
in  nuclear  war. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  even 
if  the  treaty  Is  observed  by  the  Soviets 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  the 
military  effect  is  to  diminish,  if  not  en- 
tirely negate,  the  possibility  that  the 
United  States  can  continue  to  maintain 
the  overwhelming  strategic  nuclear 
power  which  will  deter  and  prevent  a 
nuclear  war  as  It  has  In  the  past. 

As  serious  as  these  military  aspects 
of  the  treaty  are  for  the  United  States, 
there  are  other  factors  which  add  to 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  risks. 
These  tactors  are  the  possibilities  of 
undetected  or  unidentified  clandestine 
tests  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  of  another 
surprise  abrogaUon  of  the  test  ban  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  existing  capabilities  to  detect  and 
identify  nuclear  explosions  in  the  at- 
mosphere, underwater  and  In  space  are 
the  best  now  existing  In  the  world. 
These  capabilities  are  not  the  best  the 
state  of  the  art  In  this  country  will  per- 
mit. However,  if  the  treaty  is  ratified, 
substantial  improvement  would  be  very 
costly  and  unavoidable. 

There  are  many  uncertainties  about 
our  detection  and  identification  capa- 
bihtles.  There  are  obviously  thresholds 
below  which  the  capabiUties  are  de- 
graded seriously,  and  In  some  cases,  dis- 
appear. Future  developments  by  the 
Soviet  Union  could  quite  conceivably  de- 
grade substantially  our  extsUng  detec- 
tion and  Identification  capabilities. 
These  uncertainties  exist,  in  varying  de- 
grees and  under  differing  circumstances, 
in  all  environments  covered  by  the  test 
ban  treaty. 

The  potential  dangers  of  clandestine 
testing  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  three 
envlroiunents  covered  by  the  test  ban 
treaty  do  not  rank  among  the  major 
mlhtary  disadvantages  to  Uie  United 
States  resulting  from  the  treaty,  nor 
even  as  one  of  the  major  risks  should 
the  treaty  be  ratified  There  are.  how- 
ever, certain  elements  of  risk  flowing 
from  the  possibility  of  clandestine  test- 
ing which  should  be  noted  even  though 
they  pose  minimum  hazards  and  dangers 


to  the  United  States  in  and  of  them- 
selves, since  these  elements  of  risk  are 
in  some  respects  cumulative  to  the  mili- 
tary disadvantages  above  noted. 

First,  there  Is  little  probability  that 
relatively  low-yield,  low-altitude,  or  sur- 
face nuclear  detonations  In  the  Soviet 
Union  would  and  could  be  both  detected 
and  identified  under  all  circumstances  by 
the  United  States  Although  there  are 
different  opinions  in  scientific  testimony 
as  to  the  degree  to  which  Isolated  tests 
of  this  type  could  influence  the  strategic 
balance  of  power,  there  Is  no  question 
that  -such  additions  to  Soviet  technology 
derived  from  j>uch  tests  would  be  cumu- 
lative in  areas  of  technology  where  the 
Soviets  now  either  have,  or  possibly  have, 
a  lead;  thereby  Increasing  the  military 
disadvantages  of  this  treaty. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  Ls  familiar  with  the  statement  by 
Adm.  Lewis  Strauss?  I  believe  Admiral 
Strauss  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Admiral  Strauss'  testimony  Is 
worthy  of  being  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate.   He  stated : 

A  radical  new  weapon  discovery  or  a 
breakthrough  in  countermeaaiire  systems, 
suddenly  tested  and  found  workable,  could 
put  the  possessor  nation  in  command  of 
world  events 

We  ourMlvea  were  twice  in  that  poslUon. 
fVrst  with  our  Invention  of  the  I\sslon  bomb 
and  later  of  the  fusion  bomb 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  atom  bomb 
and  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

I  continue  to  read  his  testimony: 

Of  course,  we  never  considered  making 
such  use  of  our  advantage,  but  what  IX  In 
the  future  the  sltuaUon  Is  reversed,  as  well 
It  may  be? 

Suppose  it  were  the  other  way  around? 
Suppose  the  Commtmists  had  the  ad- 
vantage. Instead  of  us? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  are  dealing 
with  an  enemy  whose  goal  is  the  domina- 
tion of  the  world.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Communists  would  use  the 
breakthrough  for  conquest,  either  by 
blackmail  or  sneak  attack. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  read- 
ing the  testimony  given  by  a  man  who 
had  the  responsibility  to  think  about  the 
problem  for  a  number  of  years.  I  read 
further : 

rviT  Instance.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Soviets  might  elect  cheating  with  a  single 
test  which  mmht  even  escape  detection,  that 
we  could  surely  detect  a  series  of  tests  but 
that  one  test  by  Itself  alone  would  be  of 
little  significance  This  unfortunately  will 
nut  sUnd  up  In  the  light  of  history 

We  cannot  forget,  we  should  not  forget, 
that  only  one  single  test  proved  the  atomic 
bomb,  and  one  test  proved  the  principle  of 
the  H-bomb.  If  such  radical  Invention  U 
made  on  our  side  of  ttoe  Iron  Curtain,  one 
that  is  provable  only  by  testing  It  above 
ground,  the  treaty  will  firmly  bind  our  hands 

Thus  paralyzed,  we  can  only  file  the  Idea 
away  In  a  safe  and  pray  fervently  that  the 
n^mt  Invention  will  not  occur  to  sclenUsU 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  Un- 
fi.rtunntely     there    Is   a    well-recognized   and 
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frequently  experienced  phenomenon  known 
as  simultaneous  Invention.  It  may  operate 
against  us. 

If  the  dlBcovery — the  breakthrough — \» 
niade  on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain, 
IS  there  anything  upon  which  to  baee  an  esti- 
mate of  the  situation?  Would  the  SoTiete. 
In  that  circumstance,  or  other  circumstances 
favorable  to  them,  clandestinely  breach  the 
treaty? 

The  Senator  knows  as  well  as  I  that  If 
the  Soviets  should  come  forth  with  a 
fantastic  new  weapon  they  would  de- 
velop It.  If  there  were  some  break- 
through— certaliily  we  would  make  some, 
and  so  would  they — if  we  should  make 
the  breakthrough  which  would  provide, 
as  an  example,  a  fantastically  successful 
missile  defense,  we  would  be  barred  from 
testing  it.  We  would  not  know  whether 
it  would  work  or  not.  We  would  not 
know  how  to  overcome  the  many  imper- 
fections which  might  be  involved,  or  any 
problems  which  might  develop  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Has  the  Senator  the  least  doubt  that 
if  the  Soviets  made  a  similar  break- 
through they  would  develop  it?  Would 
they  not  test  the  weapon  to  make  sure 
it  worked?  The  simplest  way  to  do  so 
would  be  to  take  it  to  China  where,  even 
if  we  detected  the  explosion,  they  could 
say.  "That  is  terrible.  Those  Chinese 
Communists  are  awful.  We  deplore  this. 
We  are  very  sorry  about  it.  We  have 
sent  them  a  note  protesting  it" 

For  lack  of  proof,  this  Nation's  hands 
would  be  tied. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  Is  ab- 
solutely correct.  Admiral  Strauss  was  a 
distinguished  naval  officer  during  World 
War  n.  Later  he  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  a 
highly  competent  manner.  He  has 
rendered  this  country  great  service.  He 
Is  a  true  patriot  and  a  great  American. 
His  testimony  should  carry  great  weight 
with  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  very  glad  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana called  attention  to  the  excerpt 
from  his  statement.  I  have  a  copy  of 
his  complete  statement  in  my  office.  I 
was  very  much  Impressed  by  It. 

If  we  have  any  new  inventions  or 
weapons  that  might  Involve  or  reqtdre 
testing  in  the  atmosphere,  we  would  be 
prohibited,  under  the  treaty,  from  testing 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  we  would  never 
know  for  certain  whether  or  not  th^ 
would  be  successful  until  they  were  tested 
in  the  environment  in  which  they  woiild 
have  to  be  used.  The  Benator  is  abso- 
lutely correct  on  that  point. 

If  the  Russians  developed  a  new  weap- 
on— which  they  undoubtedly  will — from 
the  recent  tests,  the  Senator  can  rest 
assured  they  would  abrogate  the  trea^ 
and  test,  or  test  it  clandestinely.  Their 
word  is  nothing.  Their  goal  is  domina- 
tion of  the  world.  They  would  not  live 
by  the  treaty.  Or  they  could  go  next 
door  to  China  and  the  test  could  be  con- 
ducted on  the  Chinese  side. 

So,  from  any  angle  we  may  approach 
this  issue,  from  any  viewpoint  we  may 
look  at  It.  all  the  advantages  in  this 
treaty  are  on  the  side  of  the  Russians. 
and  against  our  best  interests.  The 
United  States  Is  an  honorable  nation. 
It  will  observe  its  word  and  will  ke^  a 
treaty    or   contract.    The    Communists 


will  not.  The  Communist  leaders  can- 
not be  trusted,  and  we  must  not  rely 
upon  them. 

ICr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  has  been  said  that  this  treaty  is 
but  a  small  step,  the  inference  being  that 
there  will  be  additional  steps. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  Is  what  I 
believe  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said,  and  it  gives  me  great  con- 
cern. This  first  step  is  far  too  much, 
and  I  fear  that  if  It  is  ratified,  the  fol- 
lowing steps  would  be  similar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  a  Senator 
Lb  firmly  convinced  that  the  treaty  would 
prevent  us  from  developing  wear>ons  we 
need  for  our  defense,  that  it  would  per- 
mit our  adversary  to  remain  ahead  In 
areas  where  it  is  ahead,  that  it  would 
permit  it  to  catch  up  in  the  areas  where 
we  are  ahead,  and  that  the  treaty  would 
be  used  lor  our  adversary  to  obtain  at 
least  a  3rear's  leadtime,  in  one  respect  or 
another,  I  ask  the  Senator  If  we  should 
not  be  careful  about  steps  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Much  as  we  would  like  to  have  some 
way  of  living  with  the  Russians,  I  ask 
the  Senator  If  this  fact  does  not  remain: 
Our  Nation  will  continue  to  be  imperiled 
so  long  as  the  Communist  doctrine  of 
advocating  complete  domination  of  the 
world  is  the  theory  and  the  political  mo- 
tivation of  great  powers  like  the  Soviet 
Union  ami  Communist  China. 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  Senator.  If  Russia  asserts  that 
it  is  signing  the  treaty  now  to  work  for 
peace,  let  her  first  show  her  good  faith. 
Let  her  withdraw  her  technicians  and 
troops  from  Cuba.  Let  her  stop  the  war 
in  Laos  and  Vietnam.  Let  her  tear  down 
the  Berlin  wall.  Let  her  release  tram 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  Czechoslovakia, 
P(dand,  Hungary,  Rumania.  Latvia,  and 
the  other  nations  that  are  now  subju- 
gated behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Let  the 
Soviets  show  some  deeds  of  good  faith. 

The  Senator  and  I.  and  every  other 
right  t>'<"^<"g  person  In  America,  want 
to  live  in  peace.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  who  has  fought  in  a  war  and 
knows  the  horrors  of  war,  does  not  want 
another  war.  Others  who  have  fought 
in  wars  abhor  war.  But  the  treaty  Is  not 
calculated  to  bring  peace.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  calculated  to  bring  us  war, 
or  subjugation. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  clearly  not  in 
our  best  interests  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  the 
President  made  his  statement  about 
Cuba,  which  amounted  to  a  virtual  ulti- 
matum with  regard  to  missiles  there,  the 
Senatu'  from  Louisiana  predicted,  with 
complete  confidence,  that  there  would  be 
no  war  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  at  least  not  at  that 
time  because  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana was  convinced  that  this  country 
was  80  very  strong,  and  so  well  abreast  of 
Gevelopments  in  weapons,  that  the  dam- 
age which  would  be  inflicted  would  be 
completely  unacceptable  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  that  she  would  not  accept 
the  damage  which  would  be  visited  on 
her  in  the  event  of  war. 

So  long  as  we  are  dealing  with  the  kind 
of  people  that  control  the  Soviet  Union 
and   Communist   China,   the   only   real 


safety  will  lie  in  our  ability  to  defend 
ourselves  and  in  the  preeminence  and 
superiority  of  our  modem  weapons. 

The  sooner  we  recognize  that  there 
can  be  no  safety  or  security  in  a  treaty, 
and  that  we  must  rely  on  our  ability 
to  fight  and  defend  ourselves,  the  better 
off  we  shall  be.  As  Patrick  Henry  said 
in  his  memorable  speech.  "Gentlemen 
shout  for  peace,  but  there  Is  no  peace." 
A  cold  war  is  in  progress,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time.  We  may  as  well 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  only  way  we 
can  defend  ourselves  is  to  have  the  most 
preeminent  weapons  possible.  We  hope 
we  shall  not  have  to  use  them.  The  only 
way  to  be  sure  of  that  is  to  have  the  best 
weapons. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  The  treaty  means  that  now  or 
at  any  time  in  the  future  this  Nation 
would  be  second  best  in  its  ability  to  de- 
fend itself,  and  would  greatly  increase 
the  prospect  of  warfare. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  "Hie  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  correct.  In  my  judgment, 
the  only  thing  that  has  kept  the  Com- 
munists from  attacking  us,  and  the  rea- 
son for  our  not  having  been  attacked,  is 
our  vastly  superior  striking  power.  The 
only  language  the  Communists  know  Is 
power.  Because  of  the  great  nuclear 
power  that  we  have,  and  which  the  Com- 
munists fear,  we  have  been  aUe  to 
avoid  war.    We  have  been  strong. 

We  are  a  peace-loving  Nation.  Unlike 
the  Communists,  we  do  not  commit  ag- 
gressions. We  have  no  worldwide  goals 
or  aspirations  involving  aggression. 
They  are  grasping  and  working  day  and 
night  to  dominate  the  world.  We  must 
remain  stronger  than  the  Communists. 
We  cannot  do  so  if  we  tie  our  hands  be- 
hind our  backs  by  such  means  as  this 
treaty.  The  treaty  would  prevent  us 
from  gaining  the  knowledge  we  need  in 
the  higher  yield  weapon  field,  or  weap- 
ons effects,  and  in  the  development  and 
emplojrment  of  an  antl-balllstic-mis- 
sile  weapons  system  It  would  prevent  us 
frcHn  testing  our  weapons  systems  and 
warheads  to  make  sure  they  are  woz^- 
able.  Either  one  of  those  fields  could 
prove  to  be  the  very  thing  that  would 
save  this  country  from  destruction. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  caU  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  letter  to  the  distinguished 
leaders  of  the  two  parties  in  the  Senate. 
He  said  this  in  paragraph  5  of  the  letter  : 

WhUe  the  abnonnal  and  dangerous  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  military  personnel  in  the 
neighboring  island  of  Cuba  Is  not  a  matter 
which  can  be  dealt  with  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  this  treaty,  I  am  able  to  assure 
the  Senate  that  if  that  unhappy  island 
should  be  used  either  directly  or  indirectly 
to  circumvent  or  nullify  this  treaty,  the 
United  States  will  take  all  necessary  action 
in  response. 

In  the  light  of  conditions  in  Cuba  and 
the  apparent  lack  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  administration,  does  the  Sraator 
from  South  Carolina  beUeve  any  cre- 
dence should  be  accorded  this  particular 
paragraph  In  the  President's  letter? 
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Bir.  THURMOND.  I  wumot  see  that 
It  should.  We  were  told  we  were  to  have 
oDslte  Inspection  In  Caba  so  that  we 
could  say  «^*<<^»»»f  that  the  missiles  and 
weapons  ha4  been  removed.  That  has 
not  occurred, 

Mr.  SIMPSOW.  Nor  do  we  know 
whether  or  not  the  Russian  military  per- 
sonnel have  been  remoTed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  They  are  stlU 
there,  and  the  technicians  are  stlU  there 
in  great  numbers.  How  long  will  we  al- 
low them  to  remain  there,  90  miles  from 
our  shore?  We  want  to  sec  some  deeds 
of  good  faith  before  we  enter  into  a  con- 
tract that  affects  oar  security  so  rltally. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  further  Inquiry? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SnCPSOH.  I  attended  many  of 
the  hearings,  boUi  In  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee and  as  an  observer  at  the  other 
committee  hearteffs.  I  gathered  the  im- 
pression from  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  Dr.  Teller  and  ottiers  that  they  were 
agreed  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
keep  the  treaty,  and  that  the  probability. 
at  this  time,  waa  that  the  Rtissians  were 
ahead  of  as  in  the  anti-ballistic-missile 
field.  Did  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina gain  tbe  aaBie  Impression? 

Mr.  THURMORD.  The  testimony  of 
the  military  cApeita  and  of  the  scientists 
was  to  the  effect  that  it  is  general  knowl- 
edge that  the  Communists  will  not  keep 
a  treaty  any  lonanr  than  it  is  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  do  aoL  That  was  generally 
acknowledged,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  so  stated,  that  the  Cooomunists  are 
ahead  of  us  in  the  anti-ballistic-mLssile 
field. 

Another  potential  danger  from  clan- 
destine testing  flows  from  the  possibility 
that  the  Soviets  will  conduct  underwater 
tests  in  inland  lakes  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  such  tests  were  of  very  low  yield,  they 
would  fall  below  tbe  threshold  of  U.S. 
detection  and  klentlflcation  capabilities. 
Even  if  such  nuclear  explosions  under- 
water were  of  sufficient  yield  to  be  detect- 
able, the  signals  received  would  be  seis- 
mje.  and  Indlsttnguishable  from  signals 
which  would  be  received  from  under- 
ground tests,  which  are  legal  under  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty.  There  are.  of 
course,  no  onslte  inspections  provided 
for  in  the  treaty,  so  that  verlflcation  Ls 
out  of  the  queetion. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  THURMORD.     I  yield. 
Mr.    LONG    of   Louisiana.     I    believe 
both  the  proponents  and  the  opponents 
of  the  treaty  can  agree  that  the  Commu- 
nists will  lie  whenever  it  suits  their  pur- 
pose to  do  so.     We   are   discussing   a 
treaty  which  states  that  we  will  not  test 
in  the  sea.    Russia  is  not  the  only  Com- 
munist power.    China  is  a  Communist 
power.    Albania  is  a  Oooununist  power. 
Yugoslavia    Is    a    Communist    power. 
Rumania  and  Bhmgary  and  East  Ger- 
many are  Communist  powers.    We  do  not 
even  reoognlm  Baet  Germany.    Suppose 
the  Communists  wish  to  find  out  what 
the  effect  of  an  atomic  explosioii  would 
be  on  one  of  our  Polaris  submarines. 
They  could  go  oat  and  make  that  test  in 
a  submarine  in  the  South  Pacific  some- 
where.   They  could  do  that  and  lie.  'We 
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did  not  explode  that."   How  are  we  going 
to  prove  who  did  explode  It? 

Suppose  there  Is  an  explosion  some- 
where in  the  South  Pacific  or  somewhere 
near  the  South  Pole,  and  suppose  they 
say.  "We  know  nothing  whatever  about 

Suppose  we  say.  Who  was  the  awful 
fellow  who  did  it?  '  Supposing  Albania 
says.  "We  did  it."  just  to  play  the  same 
with  the  Communists.  They  can  say, 
'We  did  not  sign  the  treaty  We  did 
it." 

Suppose  Red  China  lies  and  says.    We 

did  It." 

It  is  standard  Communist  procedure  to 
lie  to  us  when  it  hurts  us  and  helps  them. 
Red  China  could  say.  We  did  It  "  How 
are  we  goim?  to  say  that  a  Russian  sub- 
marme  did  It?  We  would  be  bound  by 
the  treaty  Cme  government  would  say. 
"We  do  not  know  anythint?  about  it  ' 
Another  would  say.  "We  did  it  "  How 
would  we  know  who  did  It.  unless  we  were 
told  in  advance?  No  one  believes  that 
they  would  tell  us  in  advance  about  an 
explosion  some  500  miles  south  of  Tas- 
mania. They  could  do  that.  How  would 
we  know  who  caused  the  explosion? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Communists 
are  known  to  be  ftuilty  of  deceit  and  de- 
ception. They  win  do  what  the  di.s- 
tlnfrulshed  Senator  from  Louisiana  said 
they  miKht  do.  They  would  not  hesiUte 
to  do  so  if  they  felt  It  was  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  do  it  The  Chinese  Reds 
might  make  the  underwaUT  tesUs.  as- 
sLsted  by  Soviet  technician.s 

Mr    LONO  of  Louisiana      If   we  did 
aomethlng   like  that,   a  member  of  the 
crew  would  come  back  and  tell  about  it. 
and    there   would    be    an    Investigation 
Some  people  probably  would  want  to  im- 
peach   the   President   for   breaking   the 
solemn  obllKStion  of  the  country  under 
the   treaty.     The   Communists    are    not 
bound  by  any  such  considerations.     It 
is  a  part  of  their  doctrine  and  idealism 
to  act  the  way  they  have  been  acting 
right  along.    That  is  what  they  believe 
in.     For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  anyone  could  prove  that  the 
explosion  was  not  set  off  by  the  Com- 
munist Chinese,  or  perhaps  even  by  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  of  North  Vietnam.    How  could 
we  prove  who  was  responsible?     All  we 
would  know  would  be  that  there  was  a 
big  bUust. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Much  could  be 
learned  about  weapons  effects  from 
underwater  detonations  Among  other 
things,  the  viilnerabillties  of  submarines 
and  estimates  of  the  radius  of  kill  of  nu- 
clear devices  exploded  underwater  for 
antisubmarine  warfare  purposes  could  be 
ascertained. 

Currently,  our  detection  capabilities 
are  largely  degraded  in  the  distances  of 
outer  space.  Should  our  capabilities  be 
improved  to  the  extent  which  the  prob- 
able state  of  the  art  would  now  permit, 
there  would  probably  be  little  likelihood 
that  the  Soviets  would  attempt  to  clan- 
destinely test  for  weapons  effects  In 
space.  Weapons  effects  tests  re<iulre 
considerable  instrumentation  and  prep- 
aration, and  therefore,  would  be  sub- 
ject to  detection  from  normal  intelli- 
gence, as  wen  as  technical  detection 
devices.     Proof   tests  of   warheads   and 


total  systems,  however,  require  less  prep- 
aration and  considerably  less  Instru- 
menUUon,  and  the  possibility  of  In- 
frequent, but  highly  significant,  clan- 
destine proof  tests  by  the  Soviet  Union 
constitutes  a  distinct  risk  The  ri.sk. 
asaln  in  this  case,  is  decidedly  cumula- 
tive: for  it  could  sei-ve  to  confirm  a 
weapons  design  which  was  ba.sed  on 
technoloijy  derived  from  the  Soviets  1961 
and  19(52  series  of  tesUi 

Of  even  more  serious  Import  than  that 
flowing  from  the  risk  of  successful  So- 
viet clandestine  tests  is  the  potential  for 
a  sudden  and  surpri.<ie  abrogation  of  the 
treaty  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  form 
of  a  comprehensive  series  of  tests. 

Despite  the  promised  safeguards,  and 
even  under  circumstances  where  the 
promised  safeguards  of  readiness  to  tost 
are  carried  out  vigorously  by  the  execu- 
tive branch,  a  surprise  abrogation  by  the 
."=^oviets  would  still  catch  the  United 
StaUs  unprepared  to  test  meaningfully 
and  compreherusively  In  the  environ- 
ments in  which  testing  had  been  pro- 
hibited by  the  treaty. 

For  one  thing,  the  SovieLs  would  con- 
trol the  timing  and  could,  therefore,  set 
preci.se  target  dates  for  their  series  of 
tests.  Such  target  dates  are  as  impor- 
tant to  preparations  for  testing  as  a 
countdown  is  to  a  missile  launching. 
The  United  States,  being  unaware,  as  It 
would,  of  the  time  when  the  abrogation 
would  occur,  could  not  maintain  specific 
target  dates  repeatedly  without  seriously 
degrading  both  the  morale  of  the  per- 
sonnel Involved  smd  the  state  of  pre- 
paredness of  the  United  States  to  test. 
On  March  2,  1962.  approximately  6 
months  after  the  Soviets  overtly  abro- 
gated the  test  moratorium,  and  in  a 
period  when  the  United  States  was  still 
attempting  to  make  its  testing  mean- 
ingful. President  Kennedy,  fresh  in  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  lack 
of  preparedness  In  which  this  country 
found  Itself  after  the  Soviets  staited 
testing,  stated; 

But  in  actual  pracUce,  parUcularly  in  a 
stKlety  of  rr««  choice,  we  cannot  keep  top- 
flight BclentlaU  concentrating  on  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  experiment  which  may  or  may 
not  take  place  on  an  uncertain  date  in  the 
future  Nor  can  large  technical  laboratorlea 
be  kept  fully  alert  on  a  standby  basU  waiting 
for  aume  other  naUon  to  break  an  agree- 
ment. ThU  U  not  merely  dUBcult  or  In- 
convenient— we  have  explored  thla  alterna- 
tive thoroughly,  and  found  it  Impossible  of 
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execullcin. 

Perhaps  the  Presidents  recollection  of 
the  difficulties  we  experienced  have  be- 
come dim  with  the  passage  of  time.  I 
t)elieve  the  President's  assessment  on 
March  2,  1962,  was  correct.  I  agreed 
with  his  assessment  then,  and  I  still 
agree  with  that  assessment. 

If.  as  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee concludes,  the  Soviet  scientists  are 
confident  that  in  many  critical  areas  of 
nuclear  weaponry  they  have  achieved  a 
rough  technical  parity  with  the  United 
States,  that  achievement  is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  premeditated,  deceitful,  and 
sudden  overt  abrogation  by  the  Soviets 
of  the  test  moratorium  In  September 
1961.  If  the  Soviets  achieved  a  rough 
technical  parity  by  such  a  devious  means 
the  first  time  they  tried,  there  is  every 


reason  to  believe  that  they  will  attempt 
the  same  thing  again.  And  there  is  no 
reason  not  to  believe  that  if  they 
achieved  parity  the  first  time,  they  could 
achieve  a  clear  superiority  in  technology 
the  next  go-around. 

Thus,  if  the  Soviets  have  not  already 
achieved  sufficient  technological  advan- 
tage with  which  to  overpower  the  U.S. 
strategic  forces  as  a  result  of  their  1961 
and  1962  series  of  tests,  or  if  subsequent 
determinations  by  Soviet  scientists  re- 
veal to  them  that  they  have  achieved 
less  than  the  necessary  technological 
advancement  to  make  the  risk  of  nuclear 
blackmail  or  nuclear  war  acceptable, 
they  can  always,  under  this  treaty,  re- 
peat the  surprise  abrogation  technique 
and  place  their  bets  on  another  cycle  of 
weaponry. 

The  possibilities  of  another  surprise 
abrogation  by  the  Soviets  is  distinctly 
cumulative  to  the  military  disadvantages 
to  the  United  States  inherent  In  the 
treaty.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  Insur- 
ance policy  to  the  Soviets.  The  poten- 
tial for  further  relative  gains  in  nuclear 
technology  which  flow  from  the  suri»ise 
abrogation  potential,  when  considered 
together  with  the  military  disadvantages 
and  risks  to  the  United  States  which 
stem  from  the  freezing  of  technology  In 
certain  vital  areas,  characterizes  this 
treaty  for  the  United  States,  from  the 
military  standpoint,  as  a  matter  of 
heads,  they  win,  and  tails,  we  lose." 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  quotation  from  a  recon- 
struction of  what  Patrick  Henry  prob- 
ably said  at  one  point  in  his  famous 
"Liberty  or  Death'  speech  on  March  20, 
1775.     The  quotation  is  as  follows: 

The  question  before  the  House  Is  one  of 
awful  moment  to  this  country.  For  my  own 
part.  I  consider  it  as  notlilng  less  than  a 
question  of  freedom  or  slavery;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  magnitude  ot  the  subject 
ought  to  be  the  freedom  of  the  delwte.  It  U 
only  in  this  way  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive 
at  truth  and  fulfill  the  great  responsibility 
which  we  hold  to  God  and  our  country. 
Should  I  keep  back  my  opinions  at  sudi  a 
time,  through  fear  of  giving  offense,  I 
should  consider  myself  as  guUty  of  treason 
toward  my  country,  and  of  an  act  of  <U»- 
loyalty  toward  the  majesty  of  Heaven,  which 
I  revere  above  all  earthly  kings. 

Mr.  President,  conceivably  it  could  be 
true  under  some  circumstances,  as  stated 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
Its  report,  that  excessive  reliance  on  mili- 
tary considerations  could  imdermlne  the 
national  security.  I  am  not  so  per- 
suaded, however,  particularly  in  this 
instance. 

The  militsu7  disadvantages  and  mili- 
tary risks,  as  they  are  so  labeled  In  the 
context  of  this  debate,  are  not  disad- 
vantages and  risks  Just  to  our  military 
forces,  nor  should  they  be  so  confined. 
What  are  referred  to  as  military  disad- 
vantages and  risks,  are.  in  fact,  disad- 
vantages and  risks  to  the  continuation  of 
the  one  proven  method  which  we  have 
found  to  prevent  nuclear  war.  They  are 
jeopardies  of  serious  and  formidable  im- 
port to  our  ability  to  save  the  lives  of  a 
large  percentage  of  the  American  public 
and  possibly  a  sizable  portion  of  the 
world's  population.  In  the  alternative, 
they  are  Jeopardies  of  serious  and  for- 


midable import  to  our  ability  to  protect 
the  continued  liberty  of  all  Americans 
from  Commimlst  domination. 

Tliere  are  no  more  serious  risks  than 
these. 

What  are  the  alternative  paths  to  pre- 
vention of  nucK  ar  war? 

Are  the  alternative  ways  to  prevent 
nuclear  war  proven  or  speculative? 

We  are  told  that  the  principal  thrust 
of  this  treaty  is  'political,"  and  that  the 
"political  considerations"  outweigh  the 
military  disadvantages. 

The  military  disadvantages  and  risks, 
which  are  actually  risks  to  our  deterrent 
of  nuclear  war  or  slavery,  are  finite. 
They  are  specific  and  quantitative. 
They  can  be  numbered  and  weighed. 
They  arc  real,  practical,  and,  when  un- 
derstood, awesome. 

The  political  considerations  which 
have  been  mentioned,  have  been,  at  most, 
vague  generalizations,  such  as  references 
to  "peace"  and  "relaxed  tensions." 
There  is  no  specificity  to  the  so-called 
political  considerations.  At  best,  the 
political  considerations  which  we  have 
heard  fall  to  provide  any  credible  means 
for  replacing  our  finite  deterrence  as  a 
means  to  prevent  nuclecu-  war. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  propo- 
nents of  ratification  can,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  define  and  explain  the 
political  considerations  and  aspects  of 
this  treaty,  and  precisely  how  these  polit- 
ical aspects  will  prevent  nuclear  war 
In  the  absence  of  an  overwhelming  su- 
periority of  strategic  power  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  jrield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
is  near  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks. 
In  my  judgment,  he  has  presented  us 
with  an  absolutely  masterly  analysis  of 
this  problem.  It  is  my  Judgment  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  100 
percent  correct  in  his  position. 

On  the  day  I  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
when  the  treaty  was  ordered  reported, 
I  did  not  know  how  I  would  vote.  But 
the  military  aspects  of  the  treaty  were 
not  adequately  explored.  In  my  Judgment, 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
If  I  had  to  be  the  Senate's  lawyer,  and 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  I  would  never  have  voted  to 
report  it  without  having  called  before  the 
committee  Dr.  Teller,  one  of  the  ablest 
scientists  in  the  world,  to  tell  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  secret  ses- 
sion what  he  wanted  to  say.  Of  course, 
that  information  was  made  available  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
his  committee,  because  they  undertook  to 
explore  these  matters. 

lite  Senator  well  knows  that  the  two 
great  military  advisers  who  have  the 
re^onsiMlliar  to  defend  this  country  and 
to  light  and  die  for  the  country  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat  did  not  Increase  their  proe- 
peete  for  promotion  when  they  went 
before  the  Smator's  committee  and  gave 
their  h<me8t  Judgment  about  the  treaty. 

It  is  my  beUef  that  If  the  decision  had 
not  already  been  made,  and  If  one  had 
adced  General  LeMay  what  he  thought 
about  the  treaty,  and  had  let  him  study  it 


and  reach  his  conclusion  prior  to  the 
time  the  President,  as  Commander  m 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  had  signed  it. 
General  LeMay  would  have  said,  "Do  not 
take  this  action." 

I  remember  when  the  Humphrey  Dis- 
armament Subcommittee  was  in  full  op- 
eration. I  was  a  member  of  that  sub- 
committee. President  Elsenhower  was 
in  the  White  House.  Members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  came  to  us.  one  by 
one,  and  each  one  said  "Before  you  start 
to  disarm  this  country,  you  had  better  let 
us  arm  it.  We  are  not  well  enough 
armed  as  things  now  stand." 

That  condition  has  been  corrected  to 
some  extent.  Today  the  Nation  is  much 
stronger  than  it  was  at  that  time.  But 
as  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
so  well  pointed,  out,  the  weapons  of  the 
future  are  being  constantly  developed, 
and  our  only  security  lies  in  being  pre- 
eminently the  strongest — in  being  first 
with  the  best. 

I  might  cite  a  statement  by  a  man  who 
was  once  described  by  General  Lee  as 
being  the  greatest  cavalry  officer,  to  his 
knowledge,  at  the  time — old  Nathan  Bed- 
ford Forrest.  General  Lee  had  never  met 
him,  but  he  felt  that  General  Forrest  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  cavalry  officer  on 
either  side.  He  was  famous  for  his  sim- 
ple principle  of  warfare  which,  if  either 
side  had  adopted  it,  might  have  caused 
the  war  to  proceed  differently.  General 
Forrest  used  to  say,  "Get  there  fustest 
with  the  mostest" — ^meaning  men. 
Today,  the  idea  is  to  get  there  first  with 
the  latest  developments  in  weapons;  with 
something  superior  to  what  the  other 
country  has. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  live 
under  the  Communist  yoke.  They  can 
be  twisted  by  a  single  command.  So  ve 
must  have  the  best  weapons. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina;  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RxTSSELL] ,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  who  has  been  a  member 
of  that  committee  for  more  than  20  years, 
and  is  one  of  tbe  ablest  students  in  the 
entire  world  in  this  field;  and  men  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  defending  the 
country,  and  who  spend  most  of  their 
time  thinking  about  this  subject,  have 
concluded  that  this  treaty  could  cause  us 
to  be  placed  in  a  position  where  we  could 
no  longer  defend  ourselves  adequately. 
For  this  reason.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  our 
duty  to  vote  to  reject  the  treaty. 

I  realize  that  it  would  be  highly  em- 
barrassing to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  position  of  leadership  In  the 
world  If  the  treaty  were  to  be  rejected.  I 
reaUze  that  it  would  embarrass  the  Presi- 
dent domestically  If  the  treaty  were  to 
be  rejected.  When  I  voted  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Agency  for  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament,  I  stated  that  I 
was  not  voting  to  disarm  the  United 
States;  and  that  everything  that  Agency 
did  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

So  I  cannot  In  good  conscience  vote  to 
ratify  the  treaty  merely  because  the 
reputation  of  the  President  Is  at  stake  or 
the  President's  prestige  is  at  stake,  for 
I  have  told  the  people  of  my  State  that 
I  will  not  vote  to  dlsann  my  coimtry 
unilaterally. 
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I    am    not    foinf    to    vote    for    ap- 
proval    of     »     treaty     which     might 
prejudloe  the  eeeorltr  of  thl«  Nation. 
I    believe    the    Senator    from    South 
CaroUna  has  spelled  out  a  case  that  can- 
not be  answered.    I  have  carefully  read 
the  statement*  of  the  very  able  and  patrl- 
oUc  Secretary  9t  Defense;  and  his  sute- 
ment  simply  doea  not  meet  these  argu- 
ments.   He  Mys.  basically,  that  we  are 
very  stron«.     Bveryone  agrees  that  we 
are     But  then  he  proceeds  to  say  that 
this  treaty  win  tend  to  perpetuate  our 
advantage.     The   Senator    from   South 
Carolina  knows  that  sUtement  Is  Just 
eyewash:  it  la  rkttculous.    In  the  area  in 
which  the  Roasians  are  ahead,  we  will 
notr— under  tha  treaty— make  tests.    In 
the  area  in  which  the  Russians  are  ahead 
with  their  very  large  bombs,  we  have  not 
exploded  a  inlirtln  of  more  than  15  mega- 
tons.   The  Ruailans  have  exploded  57- 
megaton  mlaUca— three  times  as  large 
as  ours.    They  have  all  the  InformaUon 
they  need  in  order  to  explode  that  large 
a  missile.    They  have  the  benefit  of  a 
very   complicated   aeries   of    tests.    We 
cannot   make  su^   tests   underground. 
The   area  in  which   the   Russians    are 
ahead  la  the  area  in  which  they  should 
not    remain    ahead.    But    under    this 
treaty.   In  thai  one  area — now   one  of 
Soviet    superiority— they     will     remain 
ahf^.  for  under  the  treaty  we  will  bind 
our  hands  to  ao  great  an  extent  that  we 
fft>^i  find  it  Ifltu^osBlble  to  catch  up  in 

that  field. 

In  the  are*  where  we  are  ahead — in 
the  uae  of  the  aDaUer  warheads,  we — 
and  the  Sovteto  can  aoqxilrc  much  valu- 
able Information  by  testing  underground. 
In  addition,  •■  the  Senator  well  knows. 
our  Ration  would  not  give  its  word  to 
abide  by  a  treaty  of  this  kind  If  it  did 
not  expect  to  keep  it.  Even  if  we  tried 
to  cheat,  a*  an  open  nation  we  would 
soon  be  caught.  A  police  sUte.  such  as 
the  Soviet  Uhlim.  would  have  a  better 
^'h^"^^  of  getting  away  with  cheating. 

However,  tbo  Ruialans  do  not  need 
to  cheat,  for  they  can  lue  China  for  their 
chatting.  Ther  can  explode  weapons 
over  thte  high  aeas.  and  then  can  blame 
Albania.  TugodUtvla.  East  Germany,  or 
fTf"^  other  oounkry,  or  can  just  say  that 
they  do  not  know  how  It  happened,  and 
that  they  havo  no  Idea  bow  those  explo- 
sions in  the  Sooth  Pacific  occurred.  So 
It  Is  very  aaqr  for  them  to  be  success- 
ful in  their  attanpta  to  lie  to  us  and 
cheat  and  defraud  us.  There  are  a  mul- 
titude of  ways  in  which  they  can  get 
ahead  of  us  in  the  developm»it  of  nu- 
clear weapona— and  a  multitude  of  ways 
in  which  this  treaty  would  prevent  us 
from  devekwt&g  the  weapons  we  need  Ln 
order  to  defend  ourselves  against  attach 
Finally  we  come  to  the  question.  Are 
we  wining  to  trust  the  murdering  Com- 
munists? Tht  answer  is  "No."  We 
must  never  tmsl  them. 

For  20  years,  or  perhaps  a  little  longer, 
our  defense  pcdley  has  been  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  way  to  achieve  peace  is 
through  preparedness;  and  before  the 
world  we  likft  offered  to  share  our 
atomic  secrets,  profrided  there  would  be 
fool-proof  tngtf*****  so  as  to  be  sure  we 
would  not  be  yletlmiaed. 

After  pursuing  that  policy  and  seek- 
ing that  objective— which   Is  disarma- 


ment, with  foolproof  inspections— now 
we  are  a^ed  to  approve  a  treaty  which 
to  a  certain  degree  does  amount  to  dis- 
armament; but  insofar  as  it  amounts 
to  disarmament,  it  would  be  unilateral 
disarmament,  without  the  benefit  of  in- 
spection. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  if  this  is  to  be  the  first 
step.  I  shall  hate  to  see  the  next  one.  be- 
cause by  steps  of  this  type  we  would 
render  our  Nation  incapable  of  relyin;,' 
upon  its  defenses. 

So  long  as  we  remain  strong.  I  believe 
we  shall  remain  free— but  only  so  lonR 
as  we  have  sufficient  slienRth  to  conduct 
a  successful  defense.  That  is  what  the 
very  able  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  well  pointed  out.  I  aKree  with  him 
Cei-tainly  he  has  rendered  a  great  service 
in  brlnglnR  to  us  the  benefit  of  his  wide 
experience.  I  sincerely  hope  that  all 
Senators  will  read  carefully  every  word 
of  his  most  valuable  speech 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  U.e  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his  kind  re- 
marks; and  I  wish  to  commend  him  for 
his  fine  comprehension  of  this  problem 
He  has  asked  very  penetrating  questions. 
I  hope  all  Senators  will  read  them,  and 
thus  will  benefit  from  them 

Again  I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  the  great 
service  he  has  rendered. 

Mr.  President,  hypotheses  and  abstract 
theories  do  not  prevent  wars.  If  these 
are  what  we  propose  to  substitute  for  a 
proven  deterrent  to  nuclear  war.  only 
heaven  can  save  us  In  that  case,  we 
can  only  hope  that,  in  thLs  instance.  God 
will  help  those  who  refuse  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  HaxtkiI  wishes  to  ask  a  few 
questions. 

Mr.  HARTKK.     Mr    President 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson  in  the  chair*.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Mr.  E»resident,  I 
have  the  floor.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  wished  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  sure  Senators 
have  received  from  their  constituents 
large  numbers  of  letters  on  the  test  ban 
treaty.  Since  the  treaty  was  Initialed 
on  Tuesday  afternoon.  I  have  received 
frxxn  the  citlaens  of  Indiana  approxi- 
mately 4.500  expressions  of  opinion. 
These  expressions  run  about  2  to  1  in 
favor  of  ratiflcaUon-  In  the  letters  from 
those  of  my  constituents  who  oppose 
ratification,  several  specific  objections 
are  repeated  over  and  over.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  list  of  the  most  frequently  men- 
tioned objections.  I  believe  it  would  be 
interesting  and  profitable  if  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  who  has  heard  and 
considered  all  the  pros  and  the  cons  at 
great  length,  would  agree  to  provide  some 
answers  to  those  objections,  even  though 
probably  In  one  form  or  another  he  has 
heretofore  expressed  his  opinion  upon 
them. 


The  most  frequent  objection  men- 
tioned is  that  there  is  no  assurance  that 
the  Russians  w  ill  respect  the  treaty,  since 
they  have  already  broken  50  out  of  the 
52  treaUes  with  the  West.  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  Ai-kansas  would  com- 
ment upon  that  objection. 

Mr.    FULBRIOHT.     I    shall    be    ven 
glad  to.     I  say  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana that  it  is   clear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  in  its  short  history  has  violated 
a  large  number  of  international  treaties, 
including  such  important  pohtical  agree- 
ments as  the  nonaggre.ssion  pewits  with 
Lithuania,   entered   into  September   28. 
1926,    Latvia.    February     5.     1932,     and 
Estonia,  May  4.  1932,  the  arrangements 
for  access  to  Berlin,  and   the  Potsdam 
Declaration    relating    to    the    establish- 
ment of  a  central  German  Government 
However,  it  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  to  all  appearances 
satisfactorily  observed  a  significant  num- 
ber of  multilateral  suid  bilateral  agree- 
ments to  which  it  has  been  a  party.    A 
list  of  27  of  those  agreements  appears  on 
page  967  of  the  printed  hearings  of  the 
committee. 

In  that  connection  I  also  draw  the 
Senators  attention  to  pages  132  to  135 
of  the  hearings.  At  that  point  he  will 
find  a  list  of  agreements,  some  of  which 
are  treaties  and  some  not  so  formal, 
which  the  Russians  have  violated.  That 
material  was  inserted  in  the  record  dur- 
ing the  hearings. 

With  respect  to  these  documents  I 
should  hke  to  make  the  following  com- 
ment: While  some  of  the  agreements 
listed  on  page  967  aie  of  real  substance 
and  Importance,  a  number  of  them  are 
more  or  less  minor  in  nature.  So  one 
must  discriminate  to  some  extent  in 
judging  the  nature  of  those  agreements. 
Further,  with  regard  to  this  list  of 
broken  agreements,  the  Senator  will 
note  the  significance  of  the  fact  that 
since  Stalin's  death  in  1953  there  have 
been  relatively  few  breaches  of  agree- 
ments. The  most  important  one.  from 
our  point  of  view,  relates  to  the  Berlin 
wall  and  access  to  Berlin. 

To   illustrate   how   nebulous  and  In- 
consequential some  of  these  agreements 
are.   though  cited   as  being   significant 
treaty  violations,  two  of  the  last  foxir  are 
agreements  that  the  UBjBJI.  had  with 
Yugoslavia  with  regard  to  credits  and 
grants.    It  would  be  somewhat  similar 
to  our  agreements  in  connection  with 
foreign  aid.     We  always  consider  such 
agreements  rather  tentative  in  nature. 
We  decide  that  we  will  do  so  much  for 
a  certain  country,  usually  with  recipro- 
cal obligations.    Two  of  those  cases  are 
ones  In  which  the  UJSJ3JEI.  withdrew  or. 
rather,  postponed  for  5  years  a  grant  to 
Yugoslavia  of  $285  million.    That  was  a 
bilateral  agreement.    I  do  not  believe  it 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty  or  a  solemn 
undertaking.    It  was  an  agreement  be- 
tween those  two  countries.    I  only  men- 
tion that  point  so  that  we  do  not  swallow 
the  declaration  that  50  out  of  52  agree- 
ments have  been  broken,  but  we  should 
consider  the  nature  of  the  agreement. 

Insofar  as  concerns  solemn  treaty  un- 
dertakings of  a  dignity  and  a  substan- 
tive importance  comparable  to  the  one 
now  before  the  Senate,  outside  the  Berlin 
problem  and  since  the  death  of  Stalin, 
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the  nimiber  of  treaties  violated  has  been 
relatively  few.  Many  more  of  equal  dig- 
nity have  been  adhered  to  without  viola- 
tion. For  example,  I  cite  the  Antarctic 
Ireaty  and  the  Austrian  Treaty.  So  far 
as  I  know,  no  violation  of  these  treaties 
has  taken  place. 

These  things  are  not  quite  as  black 
and  white  as  they  appear. 

Further  with  regard  to  the  present 
treaty,  the  very  least  one  can  say  with 
regard  to  what  distinguishes  the  treaties 
that  have  been  observed  from  those  vio- 
lated—which applies  In  all  cases.  I 
think— in  that  the  treaties  that  have 
been  observed  are  those  which  were  in 
the  Interest  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was 
for  that  reason  that  the  committee  was 
concerned  in  its  hearings,  and  set  forth 
in  its  report,  the  considerations  which,  it 
appears,  have  led  the  Soviet  Union  to 
enter  into  this  agreement.  Insofar  as 
those  considerations  can  be  relied  on  to 
be  continuing  factors  in  Soviet  policy, 
they  provide  some  guarantee  against  fu- 
ture violations  of  this  treaty. 

First,  it  is  apparent  that  the  1961-62 
tests  have  led  Soviet  scientists  to  believe 
that  in  many  critical  areas  of  nuclear 
weaponry  they  have  achieved  a  rough 
technical  parity  with  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  it  is  speculative  as  to  how 
they  feel,  but  it  Is  very  probable  that 
they  feel  a  certain  assurance  as  to  their 
capacity,  which  from  their  point  of  view 
is  their  deterrent. 

Second,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  Is 
likely  to  remain  In  the  minds  of  the 
present  Soviet  leadership  as  a  sobering 
glimpse  at  the  implications  of  nuclear 
war. 

That  point  was  developed  at  oonsider- 
able  length,  and  I  believe  quite  per- 
suasively, by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
his  testimony  at  the  hearing. 

Third,  is  the  Sino-Sovlet  schism.  The 
depth  of  that  schism  as  It  Is  progressive- 
ly revealed.  Indicates,  I  believe,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  commitment  which  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  willing  to  make  for  the 
sake  of  agreement  In  this  case.  It  seems 
hardly  likely  that  such  consequences  as 
the  Soviet  Union  has  already  incurred 
from  the  mere  signing  of  this  document 
would  be  Incurred  for  the  sake  of  a  docu- 
ment which  they  do  not  Intend  to  abide 
by. 

An  example  of  that  break  was  set  forth 
in  this  morning's  newspaper.  The  bit- 
terness of  the  exchange  between  the  two 
countries  indicates  that  there  has  been  a 
great  change  In  that  relationship,  and  It 
also  has  had  a  sobering  effect  upon  the 
Russians. 

Fourth,  the  possibility  of  diverting  re- 
sources away  from  nuclear  weapons  de- 
velopment and  Into  the  consumer  goods 
area  in  which  they  are  sorely  needed  has 
probably  motivated  the  Soviet  leaders. 
Once  the  diversion  Is  made  It  seems  pos- 
sible that  this  will  have  a  cumulative 
rflect  in  creating  a  Soviet  Union  with 
interests  in  other  areas  than  weaponry. 

For  several  years  we  have  heard  about 
the  difficulties  of  Russia  In  respect  to 
agriculture.  It  is  quite  reasonable  to 
believe  that  these  difficulties  may  have 
contributed  to  the  Soviets  desire  to  de- 
celerate the  rate  In  the  field  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  order  to  enable  them  to  de- 


vote more  of  their  resources  to  things 
such  as  sgxieulture  and  the  production 
of  other  oonsumer  goods. 

Finally,  there  is  the  interest  which  the 
Soviet  Union  must  share  with  this  coun- 
try in  preventing  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.  This  Interest  can  only 
Increase  witd  time. 

All  these  things  are  questions  which 
the  eommittee  believes— and  I  believe — 
the  trea^  effects  in  a  way  which  is  In 
the  self-interest  of  the  Soviets.  We  rely 
upon  such  self-interest  for  the  observ- 
ance by  the  Soviets  of  the  treaty.  It  Is 
In  their  Interest.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  quite  possible  that  great  countries, 
with  the  kliKi  of  power  that  we  both 
poBsess.  could  have  a  common  Interest  in 
certain  fields.  These  fields  may  be  dif- 
ferent. We  do  not  have  the  same  In- 
omtives,  for  example.  Insofar  as  con- 
sumer goods  are  concerned,  although  I 
think  we  have  a  great  need  In  the  field 
of  education,  urban  renewal,  and  other 
things  to  divert  some  of  the  exorbitant 
cost  Of  armaments  to  meeting  those 
needs.  They  are  not  the  same  interests 
as  those  of  the  Russians,  but  they  are  In 
that  general  area. 

Insofar  as  these  considerations  lead  the 
Soviet  Union  to  enter  upon  the  treaty, 
they  will  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  I 
believe,  bind  them  to  the  treaty  In  the 
future. 

In  addition  to  self-interest,  some  gen- 
eral statements  can  be  made  as  to  the 
likelihood  of  Soviet  treaty  violation  on 
the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  the  treaties 
adhered  to  and  violated  In  that  Govern- 
ment in  the  past. 

For  one  thing,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  parties  adhering  to  the  treaty,  the 
greater  seems  the  assurance  that  the  So- 
viet I^on  will  not  blatantly  abrogate 
the  understanding  reached.  To  date 
In  excess  of  80  parties  have  adhered  to 
the  treaty 

While  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  pre- 
dict any  change  of  Soviet  policy  In  this 
regard  based  on  the  personalities  of  the 
Soviet  leadership,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
recent  treaty  violations  have  sought  the 
color  of  legal  Justification  in  place  of  the 
C3mical  statements  of  Marxist  dogma 
which  accompanied  the  about-faces  of 
the  Stalin  period.  Perhaps  the  need  for 
legal  argimients  to  support  their  position 
win  eventually  lead  the  Soviets  to  con- 
form their  conduct  to  International  law. 

However,  the  most  persuasive  argu- 
ment for  not  permitting  past  violations 
to  dictate  our  present  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  this  matter  is  that  a 
violation  in  this  case  will  not  pass  un- 
noticed or  put  the  United  States  at  a 
disadvantage.  The  treaty  Is  self -policing. 
The  United  States  can  safely  rely  on  Its 
own  ability  to  detect  Soviet  violations 
and  to  maintain  a  military  and  scien- 
tific posture  that  will  assure  that  no 
gains  will  accrue  to  the  Soviet  Union 
from  violation  of  the  treaty. 

That  latter  statement  Is  based  to  a 
considerable  degree  upon  testimony 
taken  in  executive  session,  which  is  avail- 
able to  the  Senator  if  he  wishes  to  look 
at  it,  with  regard  to  our  country's  capac- 
ity for  detection. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  I  shall  do  that 
I  should  do  it,  in  all  sincerity,  for  the 


benefit  of  my  own  oonstitumcy  and  for 
my  own  satisfaction. 

Secondly,  many  tiave  alleged  that  the 
treaty  Is  advantageoiis  only  to  Russia. 
The  Senator  has  indicated  that  there 
were  certain  benefits  from  the  treaty  to 
Russia;  otherwise,  the  Russians  would 
not  have  signed  it.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Russian  goal  Is  to  domtnaty  the 
world,  and  that  the  Russians  would  not 
agree  to  a  pact  which  would  not  aid  them 
in  obtaining  this  objective.  I  am  sure 
my  constituents  would  be  Interested  in 
the  chairman's  view  of  this  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  If  that  statement 
has  any  validity.  It  could  be  said  about 
any  agreement.  To  put  It  another  way, 
no  agreement  could  ever  be  signed,  be- 
cause obviously  the  parties  who  signed 
it  each  believe,  at  the  least,  that  It  is  to 
their  advantage. 

We  think  the  treaty  Is  to  oiur  advan. 
tage,  also.  In  this  particular  case,  the 
limited  test  ban  treaty  is  an  American 
proposal,  going  back  to  1059,  as  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  and  as  the  Soiator 
knows. 

Its  piui;>ose  is  to  decelerate  the  arms 
race  which,  if  allowed  to  proceed  un- 
checked and  unlimited,  would  represent 
a  hazard  for  both  the  United  States  and 
for  the  Soviet  Union.  So  this  hazard 
faces  both  of  us  equally. 

I  liave  already  given  certain  reasons 
why  we  believe  the  Soviets  can  be  relied 
upon  to  some  extent — perhaps  to  a  great 
extent — to  abide  by  the  treaty,  because  it 
Is  in  their  self-interest.  It  is  also  In  our 
self-interest.  I  think  our  interests  are 
mutual  in  many  req^ects  with  regard  to 
this  particular  treaty.  Many  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Soviets  will  abide  by  the 
treaty,  which  I  have  mentioned,  are  also 
applicable  to  and  relevant  to  this  ques- 
tion. It  is  in  their  Interest.  It  is  also 
In  our  Interest. 

I  emphasize  that  this  is  an  American 
proposal  by  the  previous  administration, 
supported  by  this  administration. 

It  Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  both 
admlnlstraticnis,  together  with  the  vast 
majority  of  the  present  military  leaders 
of  this  country  and  a  clear  majority  of 
the  scientific  brains  not  only  of  the 
present  administration  but  also  of  the 
past  one,  could  all  be  mistaken  In  their 
assessment  as  to  where  the  advantage 
lies. 

Mr.  HARTXE.  Many  people  also  be- 
lieve that  the  Russians  will  test  secretly. 
We  have  heard  this  in  the  debate  re- 
peatedly on  the  Senate  floor.  Many 
people  believe  that,  because  there  will 
be  no  onslte  inspections,  we  shall  be 
unable  to  detect  such  tests. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  onsite  In- 
flections, as  the  Senator  knows,  which 
occupied  so  much  of  the  discussions  in 
Geneva,  related  to  underground  testing, 
which  is  not  to  be  covered  by  this  treaty. 
In  the  atmosphere,  In  outer  space  and 
under  water,  it  is  the  belief  of  our  best 
experts — the  ones  to  whom  I  have  al- 
ready referred — that  our  capacity  for  de- 
tection is  adeqiiate.  Not  only  was  this 
the  testimony  in  executive  se^on,  but  it 
was  also  stated  In  ojpen  session,  without 
going  into  details. 

The  Director  of  the  CIA;  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff;  Dr.  Brown,  the  chief 
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seientlflc  advlMr:  Mid  the  Seci^Ury  of 
Defen«e  aU  stoted  In  venerml  terms  that 
they  beUev*  oar  dataotlon  eapMlty  is 
Adequate  to  daleat  aiqr  sUmlflcant  tIoU- 
Uons  of  this  Um>y  In  the  envlrotmients 
eorered  by  It. 

I  think  ev«ffoi»  would  recognise  thst 
there  could  be  IwU  small  enough  In  slse 
that  thejr  mtftal  f o  undetected,  but  they 
would  be  qidto  BBaH  and  would  not  be 
significant  wHh  regard  to  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  coontrlce. 

BCr.  HARTKX.  It  is  also  sakl  that 
even  if  the  Raaians  do  not  test  in  their 
own  country  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent 
them  from  prw^dtng  a  nonslgnatory  na- 
tion, such  as  Red  China,  with  nuclear 
weapons  whVsh  would  then  be  tested  un- 
der Russian  supervision. 

Mr.  FUI^RIOBT.  That  would  be  a 
clear  violation  of  the  treaty.  If  it  were 
done,  the  treaty  would  be  abrogated  and 
would  end.  Tlie  language  of  the  treaty 
prohibits  such  acts. 

Ttie  iljtnaUirtes  undertake  to  dis- 
courage or  to  pvevent  testing  by  other 
nations,  by  allies  or  by  any  other  nations. 
That  would  be  a  clear  violaUon  of  the 
treaty.  Our  exports  have  no  doubt  that 
we  would  know  that  they  were  doing  it, 
and  therefwc  it  would  amount  to  an 
abrogation  of  the  treaty.  We  coukl  of 
course  withdraw  from  the  treaty.  Sec- 
tion 4  has  a  very  lenient  withdrawal 
clause. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Clask  took  the 
chair  as  PreekUng  OfBcer.) 

Mr.  HARXKS.  Another  often- 
repeated  obJeoOon  is  that  entering  into 
a  test  >m^  agroMnent  now  would  prevent 
the  United  Ststos  from  conducting  the 
atmoi«)herle  teats  necessary  to  develop 
very  large  yield  weapons  as  a  counter  to 
the  Soviet  supei weapons,  which  are  now 
supposedly  IM  times  more  powerful  than 
the  U.S.  Polaris  and  Minuteman  missiles, 
on  which  our  fatnre  defense  depends. 
It  has  also  besn  oontended  that  it  would 
freeze  our  dovdofanent  of  an  antimis- 
sile defense  system;  and  that,  therefore, 
we  miut  contlnae  testing  to  maintain 
and  to  increase  our  nuclear  deterrent 
power,  for  if  we  do  not  test  we  shall  lose. 
This  is  also  apparently  the  view  which 
has  been  expreeeed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee would  eare  to  comment  upon  this 
point. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  There  was  testi- 
mony to  that  effect,  but  the  great  weight 
of  the  testlmany  was  contrary  to  that 
view.  I  should  say  that  the  testimony 
indicated  the  premises  of  the  question 
are  false. 

The  committee  was  informed  by  ex- 
pert wltnesaee  that  the  United  Stotes, 
without  furtber  testing,  could  develop  a 
50-  to  00-megaton  weapon  for  B-52 
delivery.  Bat  these  same  witnesses  as- 
signed very  IltOs  importance  to  such  a 
weMwn.  Fot  example,  the  Chairman  of 
the  J<^t  Chlefk  of  Statr,  General  Taylor, 
reifying  to  a  question  on  this  point, 
said: 

I  attach  very  Uttl«  lmporUnc«  to  this, 
frankly.  Senator.  Th«  whole  very  high  yield 
weapons  fleld  to  one  which  has  very  Uttle. 
If  any.  mlUtary  elgnlflcance. 


I  interpolate  that  as  long  ago  as  1954 
this  question  was  discussed  by  the  lead- 
ing millUry  and  civilian  experts,  and 
they  decided  against  the  development  of 
high-yield  weapons.  The  concept  of  a 
50-  or  60-megaton  weapon,  as  opposed 
to  a  5-  or  10-me«aton  weapon,  rather 
loses  its  meaning,  because  the  5-  or  10- 
megaton  weapon  suitably  deployed  is  so 
powerful  as  to  be  capable  of  destroying 
any  city  in  the  world.  That  is  why  the 
experts  did  not  feel  there  was  any  point 
in  going  into  the  exti^mely  high-yield 
weapons. 

General  Taylor's  cc^ment  was  sup- 
ported by  the  combined  statement  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs.  As  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  these  other  witnesses  point- 
ed out,  the  United  States  could  have 
developed  such  weapons  but  has  concen- 
trated Instead  on  the  more  useful,  flexi- 
ble, and  deliverable  low-  and  intermedi- 
ate-yield weapons. 

With  regard  to  ABM  development, 
the  committee  took  exhaustive  testi- 
mony, some  of  which  Ls  quoted  on  pages 
12-15  of  the  report,  on  this  question. 
The  burden  of  expert  opinion  is  that 
development  of  an  ABM  system  suffi- 
ciently effective  to  Justify  deployment 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  only 
because  offensive  capability  In  the  nu- 
clear fleld  is  likely  to  remain  far  ahea/< 
of  defensive  capability. 

Dr.  York,  one  of  the  leading  scientists 
in  the  past  administration,  who  headed 
the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  at 
Livermore.  Calif.,  said: 

The  race  between  offense  and  defense  Is 
a  race  between  a  tortoise  and  a  hare  and  tf 
only  the  hare  does  not  go  to  sleep,  the  tor- 
toise has  no  chance. 

To  Interpret  that,  he  was  saying  that 
the  offense  can  always  be  kept  ahead  of 
the  antlballlstlc  missile,  or  defense,  if  we 
are  at  all  alert.  Of  course  we  must  be 
alert,  whether  there  is  a  treaty  or  not. 

But  whether  development  of  an  effec- 
tive ABM  system  is  a  feasible  prospect 
or  not  will  not  depend  on  testing  its 
warhead,  according  to  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Dr. 
Brown,  and  most  of  the  other  expert 
witnesses. 

As  the  committee  report  observed: 

The  United  States  has  a  number  of  nuclear 
warheads  of  suitable  design  and  performance 
for  antl-balllstlc-mlsalle  systems  under  de- 
velopment. Still  others  of  larger  yield  can 
be  developed  underground  However,  the 
development  of  a  high  performance  ABM  sys- 
tem U  a  compoelte  of  staggering  technical 
problems,  largely  unrelated  to  the  warhead, 
a  relatively  simple  and  manageable  part  of 
the  whole  system. 

Secretary  McNamara  said: 

An  ABM  system  consists  of  several  types 
of  radars,  the  interceptor  missile  and  the 
very  complex  computing  equipment  at  a 
ground  station  to  control  the  radars  and  to 
direct  the  Interceptor  missile.  The  various 
radars  serve  to  detect  incoming  objects  in 
nearby  space,  to  track  the  incoming  war- 
head, and  to  track  and  control  the  inter- 
ceptor missile,  which  Is  targeted  on  the 
Incoming  warhead  by  the  computing  equip- 
ment 

That  testimony  demonstrates  that  the 
real  problem,  the  difficult  problem,  in  the 
ABM  system  is  not  the  warhead.s — we 
have  many — but  the  system  that  directs 


and  computes,  which  the  treaty  does  not 
affect.  We  can  pursue  the  experimental 
projects  in  this  fleld  and  in  experiment- 
ing and  developing  computers  and  all 
that  goes  with  them,  without  the  Inhi- 
bitions of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  that  the  Soviets  broke  the  1958 
moratorium  and  in  so  doing  gained  su- 
periority over  us  in  nuclear  weaponry. 
If  they  should  break  this  treaty,  it  would 
take  us  several  months  to  resume  test- 
ing, and  therefore  they  would  gain  an 
additional  advantage. 

What  has  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  say  in  reply  to  that  question? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  Is  true  that  the 
Russians  obviously  learned  a  great  deal 
from  those  tests.  I  have  already  said 
that  this  is  one  of  the  considerations  we 
think  encouraged  or  led  the  Soviets  to 
sign  this  treaty.  We  have  already  dis- 
cussed many  of  the  other  reasons.  All 
of  the  witnesses  but  one  appearing  be- 
fore the  committee  believe  the  United 
States  now  has  superiority  in  nuclear 
weapons,  and  that  the  risks  implicit  in 
the  treaty  are  outweighed  by  the  ad- 
vantages. Dr.  Teller  would  not  agree 
with  that  testimony;  but  Dr.  Teller  is 
Dr.  Teller.  His  testimony  Is  there  for 
the  Senator  to  see.  But  all  the  other 
witnesses,  of  equal  reputation  and  capac- 
ity, testified  directly  to  the  contrary. 

The  committee  was  assured  that  the 
executive  branch  intends  to  maintain 
our  sur«erlorlty  by  intensive  underground 
testing  programs:  by  maintaining  the 
vitality  or  our  weapons  laboratories;  by 
remaining  Irv  a  high  state  of  readiness 
to  test  in  thb  atmosphere  in  the  event 
of  violations;  ar.d  by  improving  the  vari- 
ous systems  by  wHlch  the  United  States 
can  detect  and  Identify  the  nuclear  ac- 
tivities of  other  powers. 

The  President's  letter,  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  nilnols  (Mr.  EhaKssifl  read  to- 
day, reaffirms,  at  least  fro.n  the  highest 
authority,  the  statements  made  before 
the  committee. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  with  re- 
gard to  the  moratorium  on  testing.  It 
Ls  well  to  remember  the  record  on  this 
point,  because  it  has  been  somewhat  mis- 
understood. 

In  March  1958.  the  Soviet  Union  an- 
nounced a  moratorium  on  nuclear  test- 
ing, provided  the  Western  Powers  did  not 
test. 

In  August  of  1958.  foreseeing  the  end 
of  our  own  test  series.  President  Eisen- 
hower announced  our  willingness  to  sus- 
pend tests  for  1  year. 

These  were  unilateral  statements. 
They  were  not  treaties.  They  were  not 
formal  agreements.  One  side  made  a 
statement.  President  Elsenhower  an- 
nounced our  willingness  to  suspend  tests 
for  1  year,  beginning  on  October  31.  if 
the  Soviets  agreed  to  do  likewise.  We 
conducted  tests  through  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober. The  Soviets  tested  on  November 
1  and  2.  and  then  stopped.  That  was  all 
they  tested.  President  Elsenhower  said 
those  tests  freed  us  from  our  pledge,  but 
that  we  would  continue  the  suspension 
•  for  the  time  being." 

In  1959,  the  Soviet  Government  said 
again  it  would  not  test  unless  the  West- 
ern Powers  did  .so  ftrst. 
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In  December  1959.  President  Eisen- 
hower said  the  United  States  considered 
Itself  "free  to  resume  nuclear  weapons 
testing."  subject  to  advance  notification 
of  such  Intention. 

Prance,  which  is  a  Western  power,  be- 
gan testing  in  1960.  She  had  not  been 
under  any  commitment.  There  were 
statements  by  our  Government,  our 
President;  but  France  had  not  made  any 
such  agreement,  so  she  considered  her- 
self free. 

The  Soviet  Government  declared  that 
the  continuance  of  tests  by  France  might 
compel  the  Soviet  Union  to  resume  tests. 
There  were  no  further  tests  by  France 
before  the  Soviet  Union  began  testing 
again  on  September  1,  1961. 

This  Is  quite  different  from  a  formal 
treaty  not  to  test.  These  were  exchanges 
of  Intentions. 

Thus,  no  formal  agreement  existed.  It 
was  merely  a  de  facto  suspension,  which 
was  broken  by  the  Soviet  Union,  after 
long  preparations.  However,  the  United 
Suites  had  not  stopped  working  on  nu- 
clear weapons.  There  was  testimony 
that  our  laboratories  were  maintained  in 
a  high  state  of  efficiency.  The  staffs  of 
the  laboratories  were  increased  during 
this  period.  We  obviously  must  have 
been  making  some  preparations  for  re- 
sumption of  tests  underground,  because 
it  was  only  2  weeks  after  the  Russians 
started  testing  and  broke  the  moratori- 
um that  we  conducted  our  first  test. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  Russians  broke 
the  moratorium,  as  they  did,  but  it  was 
somewhat  different  from  a  violation  of  a 
LrPAJiV 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Another  allegation  is 
that  this  treaty  is  the  first  step  in  inter- 
national control  by  the  United  Nations. 
Does  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
agree? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  certainly  du  not. 
We  all  look  forward  to  a  lessening  of  the 
arms  race  and  to  diminishing  arma- 
ments. We  use  the  phrases  of  "disarm- 
ament" and  "complete  disarmament" 
loosely.  I  do  not  think  the  committee 
foresees  any  such  development.  Cer- 
tainly I  do  not. 

So  far  as  United  Nations  control  is 
concerned,  the  treaty  does  not  in  any 
way  relate  to  control  by  the  United 
Nations. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  treaty  or  any- 
thing associated  with  it,  in  my  view,  that 
could  justify  any  such  statements.  It 
Is  in  no  way  a  disarmament  treaty.  To- 
day there  was  a  disciutslon  of  President 
Eisenhower's  suggestions  and  under- 
standing. It  is  in  no  way  a  disarma- 
ment treaty,  and  it  does  not  in  any  way 
inhibit  the  use  of  armaments  in  any  way. 
It  is  difficult  to  answer  the  question 
other  than  to  say  it  is  absolutely  irrele- 
vant to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Finally,  some  people 
fear  that  if  the  treaty  were  ratified,  we 
would  not  be  able  to  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  case  of  war — either  In  our  own 
defense  or  In  defense  of  the  nations  we 
are  committed  to  defend.  I  would  be  in- 
terested In  the  comments  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  this  question. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  refer  the  Sena- 
tor to  pages  5  and  6  of  the  committee 
report.    I  do  not  believe  I  should  take 


the  time  of  the  Senator  or  of  the  Senate 
to  read  it  all.  A  nuclear  explosion  or 
any  other  explosion  in  the  event  of  hos- 
tilities Is  not  affected  by  the  treaty. 
President  Kennedy,  In  his  letter,  made 
this  very  clear. 

The  important  testimony  on  this  ques- 
tion, given  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  among  others, 
was  that  the  treaty  would  not  affect  the 
use  of  weapons  in  wartime.  It  is  only  a 
test  ban.  It  is  not  a  ban-the-bomb 
treaty.  In  the  case  of  hostilities,  either 
directly  affecting  us  or  one  of  our  allies, 
we  feel  it  Is  In  our  interest  to  defend. 
there  Is  no  Inhibition  upon  the  use  of 
weapons. 

In  fortifying  that  statement,  the  Sen- 
ator will  see  on  page  5  of  the  committee 
report,  a  statement  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment in  response  to  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar criticism  by  the  Chinese.  I  shall 
read  only  the  last  part  of  it : 

Second,  the  treaty  also  does  not  prohibit 
the  Soviet  Union,  if  need  be.  from  holding 
underground  nuclear  tests,  from  Increasing 
tlie  stockpiles  of  its  nuclear  arms,  and  even 
from  UBlng  these  weapons  against  the  Im- 
perialist aggressors  If  they  unleash  a  war  In 
a  lit  of  Insanity. 

In  other  words,  aside  from  what  otit 
people  who  negotiated  the  treaty  have 
told  us,  and  the  President's  interpreta- 
tion, the  Russian  Government  Itself  has 
said  ttie  treaty  does  not  Inhibit  them 
from  using  the  weapons  In  case  of  war 
started  by  the  so-called  imperialist  ag- 
gressors.       

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  posed  a  series  of  questions  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee — questions  which 
have  been  posed  to  me  by  the  people 
who  have  sent  me  to  the  Senate.  The 
chairman  has  replied  with  forthrlght- 
ness.  with  great  sincerity  and  clarity. 

We  have,  moreover,  the  assurances  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
matters  of  serious  concern  and  reserva- 
tions of  many  of  us.  Chiefly  these  con- 
cerns are  whether  or  not  secret  or  hid- 
den concessions  have  been  made  to  the 
Soviet  Union;  whether  or  not  we  shall 
lay  so  much  reliance  upon  the  words  of 
the  document  that  we  Ignore  the  possi- 
bility that  the  treaty  may  be  broken.  The 
President  has  assured  us  that  no  addi- 
tional concessions  or  agreements  have 
been  made  or  implied.  He  has  further 
assured  us  that  we  will  continue  tests 
that  are  legal  under  the  treaty;  namely, 
thoae  underground — and  that  we  shall 
continue  in  readiness  to  resume  tests  in 
the  air  and  the  sea  so  that,  if  the  treaty 
should  be  broken,  we  shall  not  endanger 
our  security. 

Bfr.  President,  I  belleye  this  treaty 
serves  a  purpose.  It  Is  a  hopeful  sign — 
a  slim  crack  of  sunshine  in  the  cloudy 
skies  of  world  tension  and  cold  war.  But 
we  also  feel  that  it  Is  to  our  advantage 
and  the  advantage  of  mankind. 

I  yiew  the  treaty  as  a  way  to  cease  the 
polhition  of  the  air,  our  food,  and  our 
drink  from  the  poisons  of  radioactive 
dements.  I  believe  that  the  cessation 
of  tests  may  save  infants  from  death  and 
crippling.  Thus,  if  it  is  kept  for  Just 
a  day  or  a  week  or  a  month,  it  will  have 
served  a  useful  purpose. 


We  must  look  at  the  test  from  this 
angle.  Potentially,  it  can  be  a  device 
that  may  lead  to  additional  concrete 
benefits  for  all  mankind.  Perhaps 
through  this  Instrument  the  highest 
goals  and  ambitions  of  all  of  us  for  per- 
manent peace  on  earth  may  be  attained. 
The  treaty  Itself  does  not  guarantee 
this.  It  does  not  even  give  us  the  hope 
for  this  lofty  ambition. 

The  treaty  will  not  end  the  arms  race. 
It  may — I  repeat — ^may  lead  to  some 
moves  to  limit  the  arms  race.  And  this. 
in  turn,  may  help  to  thaw  the  cold  war 
or  lead  to  peaceful  ends. 

But  this,  too.  Is  more  than  we  can  ex- 
pect.   We  can  Just  hope. 

But  while  we  hope,  we  must  view  with 
realism.  The  past  performance  of  our 
adversaries  In  the  cold  war  Is  such  that 
they  have  broken  treaties  virtually  as 
fast  as  they  have  made  them.  We  must, 
then,  expect  this  treaty  to  be  broken  even 
though  we  have  hopes  that  it  will  be  kept 
and  that  it  will  lead  to  further  gains  for 
all  of  mankind  in  this  eternal  quest  for 
peace. 

The  world  is  watching.  Every  mother 
in  our  land  and  throughout  the  world 
who  has  concern  for  the  health  of  her 
babies  and  their  babies  looks  to  us  in  the 
Senate  to  help  Insure  that  they  will  not 
be  killed  or  maimed  by  the  poisons  of 
radioactivity.  But  Just  as  surely,  death 
is  preferable  to  capitulation  to  slavery. 

But  we  hold  in  our  hands  the  vote  that 
can  give  mankind  new  hope. 

The  treaty  will  not  end  war  or  cold  war 
or  an  arms  race.  It  may  iK>t  even  long 
end  the  threat  of  the  poisoning  from 
radioactivity. 

Should  Russia  break  this  agreement  as 
she  has  others,  the  force  of  world  opinion 
will  be  mighty.  It  win  come  crashing  on 
the  heads  of  the  Russians. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  We  shall  re- 
main ready  to  resume  our  tests  for  we  are 
determined  to  maintain  tlie  security  of 
this  Nation  and  of  the  free  world — for- 
ever. 

Let  Russia  take  warning  here  and  now. 
Behind  a  breaking  of  this  treaty  she  will 
find  a  strong  iron  fist  of  the  strongest 
Nation  In  the  world,  the  mightiest  nu- 
clear power — ^these  UiUted  States. 

The  world  wants  this  treaty  because  it 
it  in  the  world's  best  interests.  Should 
Russia  break  its  solemn  word  again,  the 
world  will  react. 

And  the  instrument  of  this  reaction 
will  be  our  own  country. 

Firm  In  this  knowledge  and  warm  in 
the  comfort  of  my  own  convictions  that 
the  world  deserves  hope.  I  shall  support 
this  treaty. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY— 
UNDERSTANDINGS 

Mr.  DON)  submitted  understandings 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
resolution  of  ratification  of  the  treaty 
banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  at- 
mosphere, in  outer  space,  and  under- 
water, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 
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As  In  ledalAlhrt  iBirinn. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
un&nimous  i »»— it  to  liidude  In  the 
Rscou  at  tbla  point  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks an  article  from  Newsweek.  Issue 
oX  September  IS.  1963,  written  by  Walter 
Luppmann.  on  *Tlie  Negroes'  Griev- 
ances." and  also  tod«y's  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  desegregation  of  Ala- 
bama's pxiblie  aehools.  The  crying  need 
for  a  stJukUrd  of  l*w  and  fidelity  to  It 
remains  a  constant  remlruler  that  the 
price  of  a  slow  paee  on  civil  rights  legis- 
lation In  the  Congress  is  to  add  measur- 
ably to  the  Jeoputly  to  public  order  and 
tranquillity  In  the  meantime. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

(From  NewawMk  asgaaln*.  Sept.  16.  19«3 1 

Thb  Naasoas'  GuawfAncmm 

( By  Waltsr  Uppm&nn ) 

Sine*  tb«  sfterBOOii  ai  the  march  in  Wash- 
ington, the  fliit  Hi—Ill  III  in  everyonel  mind 
haa  been  wbetber  the  deooonatraUon — eo  big. 
ao  dlacipUned  sad  so  moving — would  make 
any  difference  tn  Oongreea.  A  cool  anawer 
would  have  to  beglB.  I  think,  by  noting  that 
It  win  be  easier  for  Oongreas  to  jH-omote  free- 
dcm  than  to  provhie  )obe. 

To  many  of  the  insrehen  it  ia,  I  reallBc,  a 
dusty  answer  to  eay  that  their  economic 
grievancee  are  no*  primarily  or  peculiarly 
diM  to  racial  dlaerlmlaation.  Admittedly,  in 
the  tiiring  and  firing  oC  labor,  the  chancee  of 
the  Negroes  are  poorer  than  of  the  whites. 
Neverthelees,  there  can  be  no  solution  of  the 
Negro  labor  prtMam  even  if  hiring  and  firing 
could  be  equallaeC  Per  we  have  a  chronic 
lack  at  demand  for  aboat  6V^  percent  of  the 
people  wanting  jobs.  With  Jobs  scarce,  the 
problem  cannot  ke  solved  by  eetabUahlng 
quotas  for  XegroM  at  the  expense  of  the 
whites.  All  that  could  do  would  be  to  em- 
bitter race  relstkms. 

A  real  solution  can  be  had  only  in  an  up- 
mrge  of  the  fliiisilron  economy  which  will 
increase  the  domaad  for  labor,  white  and 
black,  by  soms  3  to  8  million  jobs.  This 
wUl  take  care  of  almost  all  but  the  unem- 
ployable, for  whom  special  treatment,  such 
as  retraining,  will  be  needed. 

The  economic  grievances  of  the  Negroes 
cannot  be  redresMd  on  a  racial  baaia.  They 
are  an  tnaeparahls  part  of  the  national  prob- 
lem of  how  to  stinralate  the  American  econ- 
omy— how  to  provide  that  much  higher 
atandard  of  life  whldl  is  within  the  capacity 
of  our  technology,  oar  reeourcea.  our  capital 
reserves,  and  our  labor  force.  Here  there  la 
no  near  prospect  of  a  big  advance.  In  the 
Congress  the  oonaarvative  coalition  opposes 
the  meaaures  which  In  the  experience  of  the 
more  advanced  eoimtrtas  at  the  world  are 
condviclve  to  rapM  and  sustained  economic 
gprowth.  To  this  ft|HH>^"g  ooaUtlon  a  pre- 
ponderant mass  of  the  voters  are  giving  at 
least  tacit  assent — some  becaxise  they  agree 
with  the  conservative  coalition  and  some  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand  the  alterna- 
tlvea. 

Hauoaain)  minds 

Where  the  most  eea  be  done  most  quickly 
ta  in  the  dvU  dglUi  SMasures  directed  at 
the  dlsfranchtiwnsnt  of  Negroes,  their  segre- 
gation in  pahHs  •daeatkm.  and  discrimina- 
tion ng*'""*  tbsm  IB  poMlc  accommodations. 
It  U  quite  true  thaS  laws  passed  by  Congress 
cannot iTisngs tte tearts and  mi"'*" of  whltee 
or  bla^s,  and  that  the  problems  of  the  two 
races  Uvlng  la  tbs  aams  community  will  not 
sooo  disappear.  Bat  It  Is  false  to  argue  that 
nothing  can  bs  dons  bacause  everything  can- 
not be  done.  It  wm  do  a  great  deal  if  the 
denial  of  civil  rights  is  outlawed  emphati- 


cally with  the  stamp  of  the  authority  of  the 
NaUon. 

The  quickest  practical  reeults  are  likely 
to  come  from  that  section  of  the  clvU  rights 
bill  which  would  outlaw  racial  discrimina- 
tion In  public  acconunodatlons.  P>or  thla 
kind  of  discrimination  la  a  public  humilia- 
tion baaed  solely  on  color  It  Is  a  public  dec- 
laration that  the  deecendants  of  the  slaves 
are  not  full  American  cltlaens  The  vlctlma 
of  this  dlacrUnlnatlon  are  for  the  moat  part 
the  very  Negroea  who  are  the  natural  leaders 
of  the  Negro  people  They  are  the  ones  who 
can  afford  to  travel,  and  It  la  they  who  have 
begun  to  be  part  oX  the  American  public 
way  of  life  They  suffer  acutely  from  the 
stigma  put  upon  them  when  they  want  a 
room  In  a  motel  or  a  sandwich  at  a  lunch 
counter  or  a  glass  of  water  This  stigma 
tnjecta  poison  continuously  intu  the  rela- 
tions of  whites  and  blacks 

DESPOTIC  THEOST 

Of  all  the  grlevancee.  this  one  is  the  most 
blatant.  It  Is  also  the  most  easily  redressed 
It  la  said,  however,  by  Senator  Ooldwate«. 
for  example,  that  to  make  it  unlawful  for 
the  owner  of  a  lunch  counter  to  discriminate 
Ls  to  deprive  him  of  his  right  of  private  prop- 
erty. This  Is  a  conception  of  private  prop- 
erty which  Blackatone  described  as  the  "sole 
and  despotic  dominion  •  •  •  over  the  exter- 
nal things  of  the  world.  In  total  exclusion 
of  the  right  of  any  other  Individual  in  the 
universe." 

No  civilized  society  has  long  tolerated  the 
despotic  theory  of  private  properly  This 
conception  of  property  la  alien  to  the  central 
truths  of  Christendom,  which  have  always 
held  that  property  Is  not  absolute  but  Is  a 
system  of  rights  and  duties  that  are  deter- 
mined by  society  A  mans  property,  says 
Blackstone,  "consists  in  the  free  use.  enjoy- 
ment and  disposal  of  all  his  acquisitions, 
without  any  control  or  diminution,  save  only 
by  the  laws  of  the  land   ' 

Private  property  Is.  In  fact,  the  creation 
of  the  laws  of  the  land — the  laws  of  owner- 
ship, aale,  and  Inheritance,  the  zoning  laws, 
the  sanitary  laws,  the  laws  of  eminent  do- 
main. It  Is  a  primitive,  naive,  and  false 
view  of  private  property  to  urge  that  It  Is 
not  subject  to  the  laws  which  express  the 
national  purpoee  and  the  national  con- 
Bcienoe — among  which  have  been  for  a  hun- 
dred yeara  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 
admission  of  the  Negroea  to  the  rlghu  of 
American  citizenship. 

[From  the  New  York   iN  Y  i   Time.s 

Sept    11.  19631 

Wallaces  Defeat  in     VicToaT" 

Governor  Wallace  finally  achieved  what 
he  had  been  seeking  for  a  week  -Federal  In- 
tervention. President  Kennedy,  after  exer- 
cising monumental  forebearance  In  the  hope 
that  the  clear  will  of  Alabama's  own  cUtaena 
would  make  their  Oovemor  cease  his  reckleaa 
defiance  of  law.  had  no  choice  but  to  uae  his 
powers  to  enforce  Federal  court  orders  for 
school  integration  in  Birmingham.  Mobile, 
and  Tuakegee. 

Governor  Wallace  thus  has  lus  victory  " 
But  at  what  a  price  By  his  actions,  hU  vain 
post\irlnga,  his  cries  that  he  was  standing 
up  for  the  people  of  Alabam.-t  against  a 
dictatorial  Federal  Government,  by  his  mo- 
bilizing of  State  troopers  to  spurn  court 
orders  and  chase  Federal  marshals  off  the 
capltol  grounds  In  Montgomery,  he  haa 
undermined  respect  for  lawful  process  and 
stirred  up  a  devils  brew  of  racial  hatred 
that  can  erupt  any  minute  into  further  vio- 
lence,   perhaps   more    bombings,    more   riots. 

The  unruly  studenta  at  Birmingham  who 
yelled  "Nigger,  go  home"  at  fellow  students 
had  been  given  an  example  In  folly  by  their 
Governor  The  racial  activists  who 
attempted  to  break  police  lines  and  paraded 
In    horn-blowmg    miU^jr^Mcles    thmugh    Bir- 


mingham streets  could  point  to  that  same 
example. 

Had  Governor  Wallace  accepted  the  In- 
evitable last  week — aa  the  offlcials  and  the 
school  board  of  Birmingham,  Mobile.  Tuake- 
gee. and  Huntavllle  had  done — It  la  probable 
that  there  would  have  been  no  trouble  at 
all.  Certainly  none  with  which  the  police 
forces  of  those  cltlea  could  not  have  coped. 
Huntsvllle  supports  that  conclusion.  So  do 
all  the  other  southern  areas  where  public 
school  Integration  proceeded  quietly  last 
week 

By  his  conduct  Governor  Wallace  has  de- 
graded hlmaeU.  hla  State  and  Its  people 
And  In  some  measure  all  of  us.  He  has  won 
a  victory,"  but  the  price  of  victory,  as  he 
must  have  known  It  would  be,  la  eventual 
unal  defeat  Not  only  for  Governor  Wal- 
lace personally,  but  for  all  those  like  him 
who  preach  racial  supremacy  and  then  by 
their  own  absurd  actions  show  the  absurdity 
of  their  thesis  The  condemnation  the  Gov- 
ernor haa  already  received  from  the  responsi- 
ble white  citizens  of  Alabama  Is  p  oof  of 
how  completely  he  haa  cut  himself  adrift 
from  the  new  political  reality  In  the  South 
The  country  will  hope  that.  In  the  despera- 
tion of  their  final  repudiation,  he  and  hla 
extremist  followers  will  not  provide  the  spark 
fur  new  violence. 
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POTENTIAL  LAPSE  OF  AUTHORITY 
FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 
CONSTITUTES  DEATH  BY  ATTRI- 
TION 

As  in  legislative  session, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  once 
described  the  Constitution  as  a  document 
"intended  to  endure  for  ages  to  come 
and,  consequently,  to  be  adopted  to  the 
various  crises  of  human  affairs." 

Today  our  system  of  democracy  is  in 
the  throes  of  a  most  serious  crisis.  The 
Congress,  the  Nation,  and  the  entire 
world  scrutinize  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing to  every  American  citizen  the  rights 
accorded  him  under  the  Constitution. 
Of  utmost  concern  in  this  connection  is 
the  proposed  civil  rights  legislation,  S 
1731,  which  is  designed  to  make  equality 
a  reality  to  the  American  Negro. 

While  concern  over  the  eventual  pas- 
.sage  of  this  critically  needed  legislation 
Is  exceedingly  important,  we  may  be 
overlooking  the  crucial  fact  that  the  ex- 
i.sting  Civil  Rights  Commission  will  bo 
defunct  by  November  30. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
played  a  vital  role  in  the  struggle  for 
equal  justice  for  every  citizen.  Before 
we  can  act  Intelligently  to  correct  the 
many  injustices  which  still  persist  in 
America,  we  must  be  Informed,  accurate- 
ly and  impartially.  The  great  body  of 
evidence  gathered  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  has  been  an  invaluable  aid 
in  preparing  effective  civil  rights  legis- 
lation The  activities  of  the  Commission 
have  thrown  a  powerful  spotlight  on 
racial  injustice  and  have  shown  where  it 
exists  and  how  it  operates.  Even  more 
important,  this  Commission,  established 
by  Congress  as  an  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment, has  demonstrated  our  determina- 
tion as  a  people  to  live  up  to  the  high 
ideals  of  the  Constitution. 

Given  the  acknowledged  value  of  the 
Civil  Right*  Commission,  there  would 
seem  little  doubt  that  the  Commission's 
life  will  be  extended  with  the  passage  of 


the  President's  civil  rights  bUl.  How- 
ever, it  Is  quite  possible  that  the  civil 
rights  legislation  will  not  be  brought  to 
a  successful  fruition  before  November 
30.  the  expiration  date  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

Under  the  law  establishing  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  its  phasing  out  must 
begin  on  September  30  and  terminate  on 
November  30  of  this  year.  My  Informa- 
tion indicates  that,  because  of  the  poten- 
tial hiatus  in  authority,  the  Commlaslon 
is  confronted  by  a  number  of  serious 
administrative  and  personnel  problems. 
One  cannot  expect  the  highly  qualified 
staff  of  the  Commission,  which  has  de- 
veloped the  expertise  and  experience  for 
which  the  Commission  has  become  so 
rightly  esteemed,  to  stay  with  the  Com- 
mission rather  than  look  for  other  em- 
plosmient. 

Moreover,  and  more  importamtly.  if  the 
Commission  which  expires  by  Novem- 
ber 30  Is  subsequently  revived  with  the 
passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill,  the  at- 
tendant hiatus  will  create  not  only  hard- 
ship among  the  staff,  but  also  constitute 
an  unnecessary  waste  of  taxpayer  money. 
Clearly,  it  would  be  absurd  to  require 
the  Commission  to  close  its  doors,  re- 
lease its  p>ersonnel,  vacate  its  buildings 
and  then,  within  a  short  time  expect  It 
to  go  through  the  burdensome,  costly 
task  of  hiring  new  personnel  and  im- 
dertaklng  the  other  administrative  tasks 
involved  with  reactivating  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission is  in  danger  of  falling  into  total 
disrepair  and  demoralization,  at  the 
precise  time  when  it  is  needed  the  most 
and  when  Its  ardent  supporters  seek  to 
extend  its  life.  To  prevent  this,  my  col- 
leagues and  I  are  considering  a  proposal 
which  would  alleviate  this  problem  by 
extending  the  life  of  the  present  Com- 
mission for  90  days. 

I  want  to  emphasize.  Mr.  President, 
that  a  90 -day  extension  does  not  go  to 
the  merits  of  the  pendit^  bill  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
but  rather  is  designed  to  avoid  unnec- 
esscuy,  burdensome  administrative  costs 
and  hardships  on  personnel,  which  might 
result  if  the  Commission  becomes  defunct 
on  November  SO,  1963. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  the  Senate. 
who  have  supported  civil  rights  generally 
and,  in  particular,  have  supported  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  will  support  this  modest  ef- 
fort to  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rli^ts 
Commission.  This  proposal  would  avoid 
an  unnecessary  hiatus  in  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  and  would  diminish  the 
hardships  on  the  Commission,  its  staff, 
the  taxpayers,  and  most  importantly,  on 
the  American  Negro,  who.  for  too  long, 
has  been  denied  the  blessing  of  unquali- 
fied American  citizenship. 


Kids.' "  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial,  which  was  published  yes- 
terday in  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

McNaicaxa's  "Whb  Kids" 

In  the  dispute  between  aome  senior  mili- 
tary men  and  the  licNamara  "whiz  klda," 
we  aide  with  the  youngatera.  Thla  doea  not 
take  away  any  of  the  reapect  that  Adm. 
George  W.  Anderaon  and  hla  gray-haired  col- 
leaguaa  have  earned,  nor  doea  It  deny  that 
their  fruatratlona  are  real. 

It  meana  only  that  In  the  nuclear  age  any 
reaponslble  Secretary  of  Defense  will  try  to 
run  tblnga  the  whlz-kld  way,  not  the  Ander- 
son way. 

The  lasue  really  la  thla:  Should  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  use  more  of  the  authority 
that  la  legally  bis  when  the  limited  defense 
budget  la  divided  up  or  should  he  rely  more 
on  the  Judgment  and  recommendations  of 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff? 

We  believe  Congress  was  wise  to  give  great 
power  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  we  are 
gUd  that  Mr.  McNamara  ia  using  It.  The  ao- 
called  whiz  klda,  the  eooncMnlsta  and  sclen- 
tista  who  supervise  analyses  of  weapons  and 
strategies,  are  merely  tools  at  Mr.  McNa- 
mara's  disposal.     He  needs  thena. 

Without  this  help  he  could  not  sort  fact 
from  fancy;  he  could  not  Judge  the  Interserv- 
Ice  disputes  that  have  plagued  the  country 
ilnoe  unification  in  1048,  and  he  could  not 
provide  the  positive  leadership  of  the  Defense 
Department  which  was  missed  In  the  terms 
of  most  former  Secretaries. 

Admiral  Anderson,  who  was  dropped 
August  1  aa  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  after 
a  single  a-year  term,  said  In  his  Press  Club 
speech  that  military  experience  and  Judg- 
ment are  being  pushed  aside  by  the  technical 
studies  of  the  whiz  kids.  The  analysts  are 
all  right,  he  said,  but  they  ahovild  be  the 
servants  of  the  officers,  not  the  bosses.  Well, 
of  course,  they  are  not  the  bosses.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara Is  the  boss.  The  analysts  can  and 
do  serve  both  military  men  and  civilian  offi- 
cials. 

These  technical  studies  may  be  painful  for 
military  men,  but  senior  officers  must  face 
tba  facts  of  1963.  Defense  money,  aa  always, 
U  llmltad,  but  the  needa  of  defenae  are  great. 
Tbs  service  Chiefs  have  demonstrated  over 
the  past  IS  years  that  they  cannot  divvy  up 
the  fxinds  thetnaelvea  In  a  way  that  best 
swss  the  United  States.  Some  superior 
must  do  It.  That  superior  is,  by  law,  Mr. 
lIcNainara.  He  needs  technical  advice  in  or- 
der to  reduce  the  guesswork  and  Judgment 
Inbsrwit  in  his  Job.  The  whiz  kids  help 
provide  this  advice. 

Mr.  McNamara  did  not  Invent  either  the 
problems  or  the  tools  of  solution.  The  cold 
war  and  a  limited  budget  create  the  prob- 
lems, and  he  is  merely  expanding  manage- 
mant  techniques  developed  by  past  Defense 
oOotals,  particularly  hla  predecessor  for  1 
short  year.  Thomas  S.  Gates.  We  believe  Mr. 
Mdlamars's  successors  will  continue  to  use 
whlB  kids  and  their  studies.  The  days  are 
gone  when  the  American  Military  Establish- 
ment can  fly  by  the  seat  of  its  pants. 


McNAMARA'S  "WHIZ  KIDS" 

As  in  legislative  session, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  the  activities  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  for  whose  ability  and 
capacity  in  this  position  I  have  the  very 
highest  regard,  are  well  described  in  an 
editorial    entitled    "McNamara's    'Whiz 


PROPAGANDA  ACnVXTIES  OP 
MnjTARY  PERSONNEL 

As  in  legislative  session, 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  2 
years  ago,  I  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  a  memorandum  on  propa 
ganda  activities  of  military  personnel. 
In  it.  I  sought  to  make  the  point  that 
it  is  not  a  proper  fimction  of  the  mili- 
tary to  educate  the  public  on  political 
issues,  but  that  that  was  being  done,  in 


contravention  of  tradition  and  consti- 
tutional principles. 

The  memorandum  aroused  some  mis- 
understanding and  opposition,  and  quite 
some  discussion  by  some  of  my  colleagues 
and  certain  groups  of  civilians. 

On  August  22  of  this  year,  in  writing 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  objected — 
on  similar  grounds — to  the  content  of 
a  directive  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, dated  July  26,  1963,  on  the  subject 
of  "Equal  Opportunity  in  the  Armed 
Forces." 

I  have  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  a  reply  which  is  somewhat 
reassuring.  From  the  Secretary's  letter, 
it  is  obvious  that  he  appreciates  the 
d  igers  of  military  intervention  in  civil- 
ic.*i  affairs,  and  that  he  is  concerned 
with  the  proper  role  of  the  Military 
Establishment  in  our  national  life. 

However,  I  am  still  concerned  about 
the  language  of  the  directive,  because 

1  believe  it  is  so  broad  and  general  that 
it  very  likely  will  give  rise  to  abuse.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  urge  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  reconsider  this 
language. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  and  his 
reply  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

August  22,  1968. 
Hon.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Okam.  Mm..  Sicretakt:  You  may  recall  that 

2  years  ago  I  objected  to  a  directive  Issued 
by  the  previous  administration  which  made 
it  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  use 
military  persormel  and  facilities  to  "arouse 
the  public  to  the  menace  of  the  cold  war." 
At  that  time,  I  sought  to  p>olnt  out  some  of 
the  dangers  Involved  in  education  and  prop- 
aganda activities  by  the  military,  directed 
at  the  public. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  directive 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  dated  July  26, 
1963,  on  the  subject  of  "«qual  Opportunity 
in  the  Armed  Forces."  The  directive  con- 
tains the  following  language: 

"B.    THK    mLrrAST    DKPAarMKMTS 

"1.  The  military  departments  shall,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Manpower),  Issue  i^proprUte  In- 
structions, manuals,  and  regulations  in  con- 
nection with  the  leadership  reaponsibillty 
for  equal  opportunity,  on  and  off  baae,  and 
containing  guidance  for  its  dlacharge. 

"2.  The  military  departmenta  ahall  Insti- 
tute In  each  aervlce  a  aystem  for  regularly 
reporting,  monitoring,  and  meaaurlng  prog- 
ress in  achieving  equal  opportunity  on  and 
off  base. 

"C.    Mn-TTART    COMMANDERS 

"Every  military  commander  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  oppose  dlacrlmlnatory  prac- 
tices affecting  his  men  and  their  depend- 
ents and  to  foster  equal^  opportunity  for 
them,  not  only  In  areas  under  his  immedi- 
ate control,  but  also  In  nearby  conununlties 
where  they  nuiy  live  or  gather  in  offduty 
hours.  In  discharging  that  rssponsibillty  a 
commander  shall  not,  except  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  his  military  de- 
partment, use  the  offlimlts  sanction  In  dis- 
crimination cases  arising  within  the  United 
SUtes." 

Frankly,  I  am  not  certain  of  the  exact 
intent  of  this  language  because  of  its  broad 
and  general  terms.  But  this  very  fact  em- 
phasizes the  potential  dangers  involved. 
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It  u  not  iiuiMtT  to€  »•  to  Ull  you  of 
thi%Mt  powm  of  our  MUltarr  fct*bUth««it 
m  tto.  «So«U».  poUUi»l.  and  -ocUi  UX.  of 

lUhment  U  coo«ii«l  to  It.  <»^P^P«"  .^'•; 

ouUWe  that  fOto  MkA  lnt«nr«n«  In  Poimc*»- 
•oonomic.  or  aoeUl  matter.,  the  potentUll- 
tiM  for  abtu.  ar*  gna^ 

My  concarn  abowt  the  dangers  of  military 
inierrwiuoa  In  cItU  and  poiltlcal  'jf'^"^ 
not  -tUfk^l  by  tto.  fact  that  •'^^f^'*': 
ventlon  may  ba  done  under  authority  of 
clvUUn  superior..  The  more  Impo^ant 
Queetlon  U.  What  U  the  proper  role  of  the 
military  in  our  national  life?  In  other  words. 
the  fact  that  tba  mUltary  to  en«ag««l  in  »c- 
UTltla.  only  ■*  tta  direction  of  the  cItU 
MithortUaa  doM  no*  ItMif  Justify  the  activt- 
tiea.  It  rattoar  «!»•  tham  the  color  of  au- 
thority and  acihAnow  their  power. 

The  fact  that  theae  particular  actlvlUes 
may  be  popular  at  the  moment  or  may  co- 
incide wtth  tba  adznlnHtraUon-s  procram 
doe.  not  Tltlata  tha  principle  In  vol  red  nor 
the  fact  that  It  aata  a  vary  bad  precedent  for 
futura  uae  of  ttoa  p«mer  of  the  Military  E»- 
tabUahmant  to  Urfaanoe  the  civU  population 
in  one  way  or  ttoa  ottoar.  The  precedent  Is  a 
dangerous  one.  bayoad  any  quesUon  of  racUi 
discrimination  on  or  off  base. 

Not  the  leaat  of  my  objections  to  the  dt- 
rwrtlTe  la  the  fact  that  It  would  appear  to 
dye  the  MUltary  ttlabllahment  authority  to 
^  Ita  graat  povw.  aa  a  mean,  of  accom- 
plishing what  tha  administration  I.  at  the 
MUM  tuna  iram^  enactment  of  by  the  Oon- 
■laa.  thn  K>-«aIlad  public  aocommodaUons 
feature  of  tha  admlnlatraUon's  program. 

I  am  awara  of  the  fact  that  the  military 
department,  haya  uaad  the  offllmiu  sanc- 
tion to  safeguartf  the  health  and  welfare  of 
personnel,  and  do  not  queeUon  the  propriety 
of  limited  Mm  of  thU  power.  The  directive 
appear,  to  go  fiar  baffond  thU  normal  and 
limited  uee.  to  maka  It  the  amrmatlve  duty 
of  military  ooniinander.  to  seek  change.  In 
local  cuatom  or  ay«n  law..  In  one  of  the 
moat  daUcaU  ax»d  wnaltive  areas  of  our  na- 
tional life,  puttlnc  the  military  back  In  the 
buiUMM  of  "adueattag"  or  even  coercing  the 
public  Thara  ara  many  defects  in  our  lo- 
clety  I  agree,  and  many  of  them  may  have 
some  bearing  upon  the  health  and  welfare 
of  military  paraonnaL  Kaclal  dUcrUnlnatlon 
may  haye  tWa  affaet  on  some  members  of  the 
armed  wrylcaa.  But  the  ctire  for  these  social 
defect,  ta  not  T»a  of  the  military,  either  by 
force  or  the  thrwt  of  boycott. 
smoaraly  youra, 

J.  W.  Fuijbicht. 
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in  uniform  are  eiUnlnated  In  a  resaonable. 

resp<^nslbl«  manner. 

Sincerely.  ^  „ 

RoaraT  S    MlNamaka 


Th« 


rxay  or  DarrKsa. 

Waaliington. 

Hon    J.  W.  PUMBIBHT. 

U.S.  SenaU. 

DiAa  BaiAVM  Foxjawarr;  In  your  letter 
ot  Auguat  29.  1MB.  you  queatloned  whether 
tha  Dcfena.  Dapartmant  progrun  for  obtain- 
ing equal  oppartanlty  for  member,  at  the 
Armad  F^ireaa  la  eouiatent  with  the  proper 
role  of  the  military  In  our  national  life. 

I  strongly  agraa  that  military  personnel 
and  military  rwource.  are  provided  for  pur- 
poae.  of  naUonal  ■•cunty  and  are  not  Instru- 
ment, of  wxdal  diange.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son that  tha  dtractlye.  iMued  on  July  26. 
1963  on  the  anblaet  of  "Iqual  Opportunity 
m  the  Armed  Forcea,"  contained  langiiage 
Insuring  that  I  woxild  be  consulted  with  re- 
spect to  a  datarmlnaUon  of  thoee  case, 
wherein  racial  dl«»lmlnaUon  against  mili- 
tary perMnnM  and  thalr  dependents  Is  harm- 
ful to  military  affactlveneaa. 

It  Is  my  bopa  that  mich  ca^s  will  not  arise 
Where  they  do.  military  commander.  wUl  be 
charged  to  work  with  and  through  local  cl- 
vUlan  oammaalty  leaden  with  the  object, 
not  of  deaegr^atlng  the  oommunlty,  but  of 
insuring  that  dlacrlmlnatory  practices  bear- 
ing upon  the  eflactlvenees  of  men  and  women 


FILMS  AND  FREEDOM 

As  In  legislative  session. 
Mr       FULBRIQHT.     Mr.      President. 
beneath   the   placid  surface   of    toda^- s 
Russia     an    intellectual    and    political 
ferment  appears  to  be  takuiK  place— one 
which  could  have  wide  repercussions  on 
the  future  relations  between  Russia  and 
the  West     The  Slno-Sovlet  dispute  and 
the  consequent  decision  by  the  Kremlin 
to  seek  a  limited  accommodation  with 
the  West,  through  a  test  ban  treaty,  con- 
stitute one  aspect  of  this  change.     An- 
other aspect  Ues  in  the  chanses  that  are 
taking  place  within  the  Soviet  society  it- 
self.    Having  attacked  the  brutality  of 
Stalinist     repression.     Premier     Khru- 
shchev Is  now  finding  it  extraordinarily 
difflcult  to  maintain  on  Russian  artists 
the   rigid   line  of   conformity.      A   little 
liberty  merely  whets  the  appetite     As  a 
result     censorship    appears    to   be    In   a 
fluid  sUte— tight  one  day,  loose  the  next: 
but  over  the  past  few  months  there  has 
been  a  gradual  liberalization  that  indi- 
cate* that  Soviet  artists  may  be  lofeing  a 
few  of  their  chains. 

The  young  poet  Evtushenko  Is  allowed 
to  read  his  poems  In  Red  Square,  and  to 
publish  in  Parts  his  'Precocious  Auto- 
biography." A  survivor  of  SUlin  s 
forced-labor  camps  is  permitted  to  re- 
count his  sufferings  in  the  novel  One 
D*y  in  the  Life  of  Ivan  Denisovltch'. 
and  now  Russian  painters  are  beglnnm*: 
to  turn  away  from  the  mass  producUon 
of  Lenin's  portraits,  and  to  turn  toward 
the  kind  of  abstractionism  that  lonR  has 
been  common  in  the  Western  art  world 
The  human  heart  may  at  last  be  re- 
placing the  collective  farm  as  the  source 
of  artistic  inspiration  m  the  Soviet 
Union. 

A  society  In  which  the  artist  can  find 
his  own  truth,  even  while  crltidrlng  his 
government  or  his  neighbors,  is  a  free 
society.     A  society  in  which  the  artist 
must    parrot    a    line    of    conformity— 
whether    laid    down    by    a    government 
bureaucracy  or  laid  down  by  informal 
censorship  or  vigilante  groupjv— is  a  so- 
ciety In  chains.     We  Americans,  blessed 
by  a  long  tradition  of  artistic  freedom  of 
expression,  can  only  welcome  the  efforts 
of  Russian  artists  to  shake  themselves 
loose  from  the  censors  who  repress  them 
The  intellectual  ferment  now   tAkinK 
place  among  Russian  artists  and  writers 
was  dT«matically  revealed  during  the  re- 
cent International  Film  Festival  held  in 
Moscow.    PUms  from  all  over  the  world, 
including  many  from  the  United  States, 
were  exhibited.    When  the  Rus^sians  saw 
these  films,  they  wanted   to  know  why 
they  were  not  allowed  the  same  freedom 
of  artistic  innovation  that  they  witnessed 
in  the  films  from  other  countries      But 
most  remarkable  of  all  was  the  fact  Uiai 
the  grand  prize  of  the  Moscow  Festival 
was— for  the  first  time— not  given  to  a 
dreary  piece  of  "Socialist  realLsm"  of  the 
genre  in  which  the  happy  worker  exceeds 
his  quota  and  meets  his  love  on  the  col- 
lective farm.  but.  rather,  to  a  film  from 
the  West  which  is  the  exact  oppo.slte  of 
•  Socialist  realism  •     a  Aim  which  deals 


with  the  vagaries,  the  doubts,  and  the 
apprehensions  of  the  human  spirit.    That 
film  was  Frederlco  Fellinis    'Eight  and 
One- Half."  a  brilliant  and  almost  sur- 
realistic account  of  an  artists  struggle 
with    his    creative    use.     The    awarding 
of  the  grand  prize  to  this  film  is  no  doubt 
a  small  thliig  in  a  world  In  which  peo- 
ple s  thoughts  are  preoccupied  with  test 
ban   treaUes.  civil   rights  marches,  and 
militaiy  coups;  but  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
Russian  artist  may  at  last  be  moving  to- 
ward Uie  same  freedom  of  expression  in 
his  country  that  Signer  Fellini  enjoys  in 
Italy  and  our  own  filmmakers  enjoy  in 
Hollywood  and  New  York.    If  this  should 
prove  to  be  true,  then  the  awarding  of 
this  prize  will  have  been  no  small  thing. 
I    ask    unanimous    cox^&ent    to    have 
punted  in  the  Rscobd  an  account  of  tlie 
Mo.scow  festival,  written  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Kramer,  the  disUnguished  American  film 
director,  who  served  as  one  of  the  Judges. 
In  his  account,  which  was  published  in 
Uie  Wa-shington  Post,  Mr.  Kramer  ex- 
presses the  extraordinary  Impact  of  the 
.American  films  upon  the  Russian  audi- 
ences—and particularly  of  films  In  whicli 
wc  comment  on  our  own  shortcomiryjs,  in 
order  to  correct  them.     As  Mr.  Kramer 
comments: 

One  simply  cannot  underestimate  the  im- 
pact of  this  fact  upon  a  people  who  kixow 
UiMt  tiiclr  creators  are  simply  not  free  to 
m.ike  any  comment  of  tbls  nature  in  the 
ftrst  place 

This  is  the  lesson  all  of  us  may  learn 
from  such  events  as  this  fesUval:  that  a 
free  society  is  free  to  criUciae  itself.  If 
the  Russian  artists  are  able  to  compete 
wltii  us  in  this  area,  the  world  may  yet 
bo  a  more  hopeful  place  in  which  to  Uve. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  arUcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  (DC  \  Poet,  Aug    M, 
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ru-MS  Cam  iMrmov.  U.a    Image  A»oao 

(By  SUnley  Kramer) 
Hout  TwooD— I  dont  think  an  18-day  visit 
U^  Unmcaw  enUtle.  anyot>e  to  write  a  book— 
nor  even  to  pootlflcate.  A  little  knowledge 
u  still  dangerous.  U  only  becauM  It  is  «J 
lULle 

Perhaps  the  JustiflcaUon  for  this  piece  U 
in  Us  UmUatlon  to  a  discussion  of  th«J™- 
purt  of  American  films  at  the  Moscow  nim 
Festival  Tes,  I  am  aware  that  even  in  this 
limitation  there  1.  a  potenUal  danger— be- 
cause film  U  a  primary  force  in  maM  com- 
munlcaUon  and  It  spill,  over  into  the  politi- 
cal arena,  like  It  or  not. 

Last  month'.  Moecow  Feetlval  was  the 
acene  of  the  greatest  American  film  Invasion 
ever  underUken.  And  It  was  highly  experl- 
menUl  besides. 

Instead  of  Indulging  In  an  exchange  ol 
cliches  and  giving  Mp  service  to  the  Ideal  ol 
peace  and  understanding  we  were  able  to 
.rreen  films  out  of  competition  which  were 
controversial  and  provocaUve  The  Bovlet 
rt-Rotion  to  the«  films  was  worth  more  than 
one  could  Imagine  In  understanding  their 
aims,  prejudices,  and  sensitivities 

First  the  olBclal  American  entry  was  'The 
Great  Escape  '  It  was  an  entertainment  not 
topped  by  any  other  film  In  the  f««tlval. 
Unfortunately.  It  could  not  be  considered 
seriously  ftir  the  Grand  Prix  since  the  Jurors 
from  all  Bviropean  countrle..  a.  a  result  of 
their  own  national  experience.,  are  unable 
to  consider  the  theme  of  a  prison  camp  In  » 
light  vein;  It  Is  something  to  be  shown  m 
terms  '>f  serlmis  drama  only. 
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The  films  shown  out  of  competition,  how- 
ever, covered  a  broad  ^Mctrum.  They  in- 
cluded "West  Bide  Story."  "Judgment  at 
Nuremberg."  "The  Defiant  One.,"  "Some  Like 
It  Hot,"  "David  and  LUa,"  and  "Ban-Hur." 

Since  there  was  no  control,  "We.t  Side 
story  "  was  screened  three  time,  at  a  deluxe 
theater  before  the  American  delegation  heard 
;ibout  It.  It  wa.  shown  In  English,  with  a 
Russian  translation  blaring  out  over  loud- 
speakers. The  Soviet,  are  accustomed  to  thl. 
kind  of  translation  and  dial  down  the  aound 
to  accommodate  the  translator.  We  mg- 
gested  that  the  sound  be  turned  up  during 
the  musical  numbers  ao  that  the  audience 
might  enjoy  the  song  and  dance  routining. 
Izvestla  promptly  ran  a  front  paga  .tory 
asking  "What  have  the  American,  to  hide?" 

The  following  night,  I  was  asked  to  intro- 
duce the  picture  before  It.  Kreenlng  at  the 
Kremlin  Palace.  To  Mt  the  record  .tralght 
I  read  aloud  the  lyric  to  the  K>ng  "America" 
and  commented  that  the  picture  deal,  with 
a  problem  In  America  and  ahowed  that  we 
were  quite  able  to  crltlclae  ourselvea— even 
better  than  Izvestla  might  do  It.  The  audi- 
ence reaction  exceeded  our  expectation.. 
They  literally  cheered  at  thl.  reference  to 
Izvestla — and  3  days  later,  that  newspaper 
published  a  retraction. 

In  Introducing  "The  Defiant  Onea"  tuid 
"Judgment  at  Nuremberg"  on  mceeMlve 
nights,  we  mentioned  that  we  did  not  come 
flying  any  flags  of  virtue. 

"The  Defiant  Ones,"  we  pointed  out,  had 
to  do  with  what  we  thought  were  flaw,  in 
the  American  social  structure,  a.  commented 
upon  by  American  film  makers.  "We  do  have 
some  faults."  it  was  added,  "and  we  preeume 
you  have  a  few."  Again,  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous, and  favorable,  reaction  to  an 
American  suggesting  that  the  Soviet  .yatem 
had  Its  own  fault.. 

With  both  "The  Defiant  One."  and  "Judg- 
ment at  Nuremberg."  there  were  aome  .pe- 
cltlc  reactions  that  were  unexpected.  In  the 
former,  there  Is  a  line  In  which  Sidney  Pol- 
tier  says  to  Tony  Ciirtls.  "You  live  all  your 
life — and  you  never  make  a  sound — until 
you  die." 

Nowhere  In  the  world  has  that  line  evoked 
any  particular  reaction — except  In  Momww. 
The  audience  broke  into  applause  that  lasted 
long  enough  to  drown  out  the  following 
dialogue. 

In  "Judgment  at  Nuremberg,"  there  was 
excited  and  audible — If  Kimewhat  .hocked — 
response  on  two  occaelon.,  flr.t  when  an 
American  Army  officer  comment,  that  "the 
Russians  are  making  their  move  in  Csacho- 
slovakla"  and  again  when  Maximilian  Schell, 
as  the  defense  attorney,  suggest,  that  if  the 
German  defendants  are  gtillty,  Kime  of  the 
guilt  must  be  shared  by  the  Soviet  Union 
because  Its  1930  pact  with  Hitler  gave  the 
Germans  time  to  launch  a  war  In  the  West. 

The  reaction  to  theee  fllnu  lead  to  a  re- 
markable conclusion:  The  Soviet  people, 
bathed  In  dally  newspaper  and  radio  propa- 
ganda, actually  believe  that  mo.t  American, 
subscribe  to  racial  Inequality.  Suddenly, 
they  witness  films,  made  by  American,  in 
America  which  make  comment  on  the  situ- 
ation. Bo— after  all — they  come  to  realize 
we  are  aware  and  deaire  to  change  tha  in- 
justice.. 

One  simply  cannot  undareetlmate  the  im- 
pact of  thl.  fact  upon  a  people  who  know 
that  their  creator,  are  .imply  not  free  to 
make  any  comment  of  thl.  natxire  In  the  first 
place. 

How  truly  mirtaken  we  have  been  to  ln.l.t 
upon  only  the  lnnoeuo\iS  being  abown  in 
the  Eastern  orbit.  Our  power — our  one  great 
power — 1.  in  the  full  deinon.tration  ot  real 
freedom  In  film  making.  The  argument 
about  endangering  the  American  image  la 
ridlculou. — the  Image  haa  already  been  en- 
dangered In  prea.,  radio,  and  televlaion  oor- 
erage  of  the  American  aoene. 

I  discovered  that  an  Aaierlean  fllmmakar 
who  visiu  Ruma  murt  ttpeet  to  be  aaked 


about  all  phase,  of  American  life.  At  one 
pren  conference  I  was  aaked,  "What  about 
Cuba?" 

Naturally,  I  emphasized  that  I  was  not  an 
expert  on  world  affairs,  and  could  speak  only 
for  mjrself.  But,  I  added,  "We  American, 
aren't  good  at  thl.  K>rt  of  thing.  We  are 
either  there  too  little  or  we  cotne  too  late  or 
we  dont  make  adequate  preparation..  As 
an  individual,  it  Mem.  to  me  that  perhaps — ■ 
only  perhaps  on  moral  grounds — we  should 
have  handled  It  the  way  you  handled 
Hungary — .end  the  whole  army  in  and  get 
the  Job  over  with." 

The  conunent  brought  appreciative  if  not 
enthu.la.tlc  laughter  from  the  assembled 
C<xnmunl.t  new.papermen. 

Similarly,  they  responded,  and  quoted 
fairly,  the  annrer  to  a  question  regarding 
the  Negro  "revolution"  (as  they  phrased  It) 
in  the  United  State..  I  pointed  out  that  the 
current  .ituatlon  I.  the  result  of  30  years  of 
progrcM  toward  a  clear,  just  and  constitu- 
tional .tatu.  for  the  Negro. 

They  listened  attentively  to  the  theory 
that  violence  only  comes  at  the  end  of  a 
long  .truggle  such  a.  thl.  and  Is  caused  by 
the  laat-dltch  struggle  of  the  dwindling 
number  of  dlehards  who  would  preserve 
that  rtatiis  quo.  They  have  not  regarded 
the  American  scene  In  this  light  before. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  previous  order,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn,  as  in  legislative  ses- 
sion, until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.)  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned,  as 
in  legLslative  session,  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday.  September  12.  1963,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  11.  1963: 

In  ths  Makinx  Coaps 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corpa  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  colonel,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  a.  provided  by  law: 
Conrad,  Robert  L.  Bennett,  William  R. 
Boyd,  Kenneth  B.  Scarborough,  Hartwell 
Wyckoff,  Don  P.  V.,  Jr. 

Shlfllett,  Bdwln  B.  Hannah.  Samuel  A. 

ChaM,  Norman  S.  Zlmmer,  Andrew  M. 

Field.,  Thomaa  M.        Dickinson.  Harry  E. 
Harbin,  Fted  F.  Stockman,  James  R. 

Spanjer,  Ralph  H.         Sullivan,  William  J. 
Boag,  Arthur  R.  Tosdal,  Orlando  S. 

Hughec.  Stanley  S.        Olson,  Donald  T. 
C«M,  William  N.  Thomas,  Franklin  C, 

B^ra*  John  B.  Jr. 

Slmpaon,  Archie  D.       Merrltt,  Thomas  R. 
Claude,  Bugene  P.        Robertson.  Charlee  S. 
Hogan,  John  K.  Taft,  Rowland  G. 

lioy,  John  I.  Bristow,  John  B. 

CeJdwell,  Frank  C.       Sexton,  Martin  J. 
Conway,  John  A.  Sims,  William  L. 

McFarluui.  David  W.  Roblchaud,  Clifford 
Schmidt.  Maynard  W.     J..  Jr. 
Bioattfler,  lllehael        Hill,  Jake  B. 
Card,  Horace  W..  Jr.    Croasfield,  Charle.  C, 
Halgler,  WUaon  D.  in 

Wilson.  Robert  W.        Mallory,  Donald  L. 
McCartney.  Henry  A.   Steele,  Fred  A. 
Davis.  Clyde  H..  Jr.      Beale,  Charles  H.,  Jr. 
TlttMTud.  Stanley  ▼.    Hull.  MUton  A. 
Hartioefc.  Bdmond  P.  Thompeon,  Robert  A. 
Finn.  Hofrard  J.  Linnan.  Jame.  K. 

Leu,  Relnhardt  Dwyer,  Roea  T.,  Jr. 

ButMnk,  William  L.      Jaddlka,  Samuel 
Snoddy.  Lawrence  F..  Undaay.  John  A. 

Jr.  Smith.  Franklin  L. 


Jenkins,  Robert  M. 
Houghton,  Kenneth  J. 
Wood,  Roy  I.,  Jr. 
Kickllghter,  Edward  C. 
Faw,  Duane  L. 
McLeod.  Stanley  N. 
Noren,  Wesley  C. 
Daddazlo,  Armand  O. 
Bosshard.  Lawrence  H. 
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Reld,  Oeorge  K. 
Holmgraln,  Eric  S. 
Steman,  Loui.  H. 
Williamson,  Harold  P. 
O'Donnell,  John  J. 
Bores.,  Bernard  M. 
Hunt,  Richard  M. 
Mentzer,  John  F. 
Schumaker,  David  W. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed   by 
the  Senate  September  11,  1963: 

POSTMASmS 
ALABAMA 

Armstead  L.  Hayes,  Notasulga. 
Merle  Wilson,  Union  Grove. 
Larry  C.  Clark,  Weaver. 

ALASKA 

Theodore  Samuelson,  Bethel. 
Lyman  E.  McBride,  Kenal. 

ASIZONA 

Mary  M.  McCarrell.  Chambers. 
William  E.  Wood.  Douglas. 
Edward  I.  Kacer,  Palo  Verde. 
Charles  P.  Adams,  San  Carlo.. 
Ara  O.  Sparks,  Whlterlver. 
William  R.  Rowley,  Yamell. 

ARKANSAS 

James  L.  Thrash,  Ashdown. 
Barney  R.  Adam.,  Bank.. 
Raymond  J.  Robinson,  Garfield. 
Austin  A.  Stovall,  Imboden. 
Donald  L.  Ray,  McNeil. 
Floyd  L.  Kelley,  Portland. 
Max  O.  Weathers,  Salem. 

CALIFOKNIA 

Robert  M.  Heighway,  Altavllle. 

Mazle  A.  Thornton,  Auberry. 

Leland  K.  Pauly,  Camptonville. 

Joseph  L.  Causey.  Compton. 

Juanlta  S.  Roberta,  Kerman. 

Joyce  A.  Thomas,  Kettleman  City. 

Albert  L.  Cox,  Jr.,  Ojai. 

Loyd  J.  Swycaffer,  Santa  YuilMl. 

Earle  H.  Flaws,  Seaside. 

Leroy  J.  Rust,  Tommite  National  Park. 

COLORADO 

George  A.  Cavender,  Denver. 

IXORIDA 

Edgar  R.  Sltler,  Sr.,  Cauelberry. 
William  H.  Melton,  Fernandina  Beach. 
Gladys  A.  Tlllls,  Keystone  Height.. 
Dyle  R.  Johnson,  Mayport. 
Joseph  E.  Arnold,  Pinellas  Park. 

GEORGIA 

Andrew  J.  Casey,  Jr..  Cave  Spring. 
Guy  Freeman,  Jr.,  Evan.. 
Rudolph  B.  Kellett,  Powder  Springs. 
Biliie  L.  Hamrlck,  Ranger. 
George  H.  Hunt,  Thomson. 

U>AHO 

Grant   A.  Patterson,   Halley. 

INDIANA 

Gayle  A.  Smith,  Boston. 
Margaret  F.  Mou,  Harlan. 
Charlee  H.  Boswell,  Indianapolis. 
Mary  B.  Lledtky.  La  Crooe. 
Paul  Davidson,  Letters  Ford. 
Chalmers  A.  King.  Munde. 
Burvon  W.  Adkins,  New  Salisbury. 
Helen  K.  Galbralth,  OakrlUe. 
Marvin  M.  Wright.  Parker. 
Marlnus  H.  Brackman,  Rockport. 
Ivan  R.  Love,  Seymotur. 
David  F.  McOulre,  Solaberry. 
Margery  E.  Brenno'.  Whlteland. 

»>WA 

Ifciz  M.  Brewster,  AlMon. 
Stanford  R.  Warner,  Blakeaburg. 
Robert  L.  Falcon,  Central  City. 
Warren  L.  Lehman,  Doon. 
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•TartOU. 
Locluia«e. 
Il«v  Hartford. 

Oyena- 
nrlnoaCon. 

Wall  Laka- 
Waahhigtow. 


Wayne  E-Jteln' 
RutH  M 
Robert  M. 
Dorotky  B 
Deloraa  A. 
Anna  V.  I 
Marcua  A- 
Harry  D.  La^T 


FrancU  K.  Kualwl.  Bard«n. 
Raymond  Patar*.  I-ahijb. 
Wlnford  J.  Broadfoot.  Montezuma. 
Richard  If .  Vam  Sofoc.  Oaboma. 
Gerard  P.  Kattar.  Paulina. 
Ralph  A.  Schwaltaar.  Penokee. 
Gerald   B.  Trautweln.   Udall. 

K»HTTJCKT 

Benjamin  P.  Boyd.  Boaa. 

■dnaL.  Pet«rm,Uly. 

Bmer  B.  Arnatt.  SalyersvUle 

LoxnsiANA 
Rodney  C.  Dealiotala.  Waanington. 

icAurx 
Margaret  M.  Xrana.  Center  Loveil. 
John  K.  Malna.  Oraj. 
Malcom  R.  Packard.  Locke  Mills. 

Wilbur  T.  Maaalek.  Bivalve 

waHort*""' '  '* 
Agnea  H.  Cona.  HaydenvUle. 
Rita  1..  Moumlgjiaii.  Hebronville. 
Michael  P.  OTUKirke.  North  Attleboro. 
Carl  T.  ShennaB.  Baynham. 
Marian  B.  Sliapard.  Still  Rirer. 

Kthel  M.  Unakay.  Atlas. 
Jamea  K.  Pryal.  Bwranaha. 
IxjuU  C.  BuaMll.  OreanTUle. 
RotMrt  L.  OeeiMr.  Balamawo. 
Delbert  8.  Um,  Matamora. 
Jamea  W.  ManbaU.  OtUvtlle. 

Donald  W.  Wlillin,  Alpha. 
Clarenca  J.  Pittaraoo.  Badger. 
Victor  J.  aMBmlnk.  Bandattt. 
Wlllard  O.  DaOroa*.  Hactor. 
Jofcn  D.  KUlv.  Htockiay. 
Carl  K.  Hoovar,  Baclne. 
Loula  J.  SauTagaau.  SUllwater. 
Albert  P.  Kalian.  Woodatock. 


OolllnarUle. 


Norman  ■. 


Raymond  M.  BMr.  Aabury. 
Edwin  L.  GtaoAlek.  Oratn  Valley. 
Jamea  H.  Shaarrw.  Patterson. 
Chrlatlan  A.  Oramlncar.  Sta.  Genevieve. 
Dorian  iC  Akasander,  SbelbyvUle. 
Roger  L.  FunkanlwiBCh.  Taylor. 


MONT  AHA 

Elsie  P  Oarfea.  Pablo. 
Fred  A  OeUaer.  Townaend 

Nxw  HAMPaHiaa 
Norman  B.  VUtum.  Osslpee. 
Lorraine  M.  Calla«nan.  Rochester. 
Harold  J.  Wright.  Twin  Mountain. 
Marlene  M  Leger,  West  Swanxey 


Nrw 

Calvin  L.  Naylor.  Blackwood 
Helen  U  Emiey.  Creanirldge 
Tbelma  C    Cooper.  Naveslnk. 

N«W   ToaK 
Jessie  Bradley   BarryvUle 
Ruth  I   Robl.  Black  River 
Helen  C  MUler,  CadyvUle 
Walter  A  Kansas   East  Moriches 
Sidney  Schorr.  Par  Rockaway 
Evelyn  M    Casaara.  Highland  Lake 
Glenn  W  Slcklee.  Mumford 
Walter  J   Jnnlk.  Niagara  Pslls 
Gerald  M   McGlnnU.  Norwood 
CUrence  B   Pord.  St    Bonaventure 
Waiter  S   Eckel.  Schodack  Landing 
Lavlna  M    Kubler.  South  Cairo 

NOSTtI  CAROLINA 

Harold  E  DavU.  Bryson  City 
James  L  Morris.  Jr    Cherokee. 
Thelma  J   Johnson.  PergUMjn 
Winifred  M.  ParrU.  Gaston  la 

J;»ne  L   Humphrey.  KeUord. 
J^inies  H    Roes.  Llncolnton 
CarleneD  Bailey  Penland 
R  Guy  Sutton.  Sylva. 

KOaTH  DAKOTA 

Vernon  D  Jacobson.  Maxbass. 

OHIO 

Robert  C  Plsssman,  Bloomdale 
Henry  L  Hanson.  Chester  land 
Norman  O  Betr.  Duncan  FalU. 
Harold  W.  Kaderly.  Galloway. 
Eugene  O  Place.  Lelpslc 
OrvlUe  C  Ruedebusch.  New  Bremen 
Richard  H.  Taylor,  New  Haven 
Harry  R  Smith.  PauldUig 
Edgar  E.  Arnold.  Pomeroy 
Arthur  P.  Strauss.  SUasburg. 
Freeman  A.  Enoch.  Syracuse 
Richard  L.  Hoatetler.  Walnut  Creek 
Philip  E  Poster.  Winchester 
OKUinoiSA 

Doyle  V  Strong,  Beaver 
LesMe  K  Bmedley.  Davenport. 
Dorothy  J  Ortcm.  Port  Towson 
Charlie  D.  Payne,  Lawton. 
Lata  M.  Bfetick.  Mansvtlle. 
James  T  Hughston.  Valllant. 

oaxcoN 
Anna  C.  Allen.  Blgln 
Berulce  B.  Muller.   Wolf   Creek. 


PENNSTLVAJflA 

Herman  E  Schwlrlan.  Buena  Vista 
Merle  C  Bamat,  Lanae. 
Charles  E   Wise.  Lebanon. 
Chester  W  Marburger.  Mara 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Luther  W   Andrews.  Greene. 

SOUTH    CAKOLnfA 

Henry  Summerall.  Aiken. 
Huby  G   Hodge,  Alcolu 
J.ieeph  O.  Orvln.  Manning. 
CUra  M   Mason.  Varnvllle. 

SOITH    DAKOTS 

Floyd  L  Lelbbert,  Bryant. 
M.iry  E   Ewoldt    Piedmont. 

TEXAS 

Frank  A  Yeager.  QalveaUm 
Bobby  L  Raspberry.  Keller. 
Andrew  J.  Hayes,  Plains. 
William  R.  Saunders,  Wlmberley. 
Cecil  E   Garner.  Yorktown. 

LTAH 

CLireuce  A   Bundy,  Waahlngton. 

VCRMOWT 

James  R  Hudson.  East  Montpeller. 
Stanley  R  Beauregard,  St  Alban*. 
Paul  W.  Rlvalt.  Salisbury. 
Herman  W   Mcrcler    Swanton. 

vntcnnA 
Robert  W   Buntln.  Blackstone. 
Clarence  M  Vassar.  Charlotte  Court  House. 
Byron  A.  Pepper,  Colonial  Beach. 

WASHIWCJTOM 

Laverne  M  Deane,  Anacortes. 
Edward  O  Rlechman,  Carnation. 
Vernell  B.  Bhepler,  Coulee  Dam. 
Lynn  I    Sauve,  Moxee  City. 
Jennie  P   Snider.  Rainier. 
George  C  Hale,  St  John. 
William  E   Mitchell.  Vashon. 
Vuda  P   McMuUan.  Wenatchee. 

Wavr  VIBGIMIA 

Melvln  C    Stemple.  Aurora. 
Robert  A.  Underwood.  Ellenlxiro. 
Billy  J  Blankenshlp,  Itmann. 
Hal  S.  Flndley,  Plemlngton. 
Thomas  E.  Roberts.  Keystone 
Edward  C.  PasUlong.  MoundsvUla. 
Jack  L.  Dotson,  Richwood. 
Lanalie  W.  Michael.  Sinks  Grove. 

wiscoHsn* 
John  M.  StauOacher.  Darlington. 
John  Weinberg.  Gleason. 
Charles  W.  Larson.  Mauston. 
Laona  M.  Stahl.  Newburg. 
Predean  P.  Miller.  Powers  Lake. 
Jerome  M  Kowaleakl.  Wild  Roae. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  BrMklyB  fhakmrmowU 

KAimaiOTI  OP  REMARira 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURFHT 

am  Jfsw  Toax 


IN  THKHOI 

Wednetiiat,  SepUaiber  11. 1362 
Mr.  MUHMl  «f  Wew  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  IB  Hm  mlDdB  of  Bumy.  the  de- 
parture for  points  weat  of  the  Brooklyn 
Dodgers  left  tiM  terough  bereft  of  any 
mmiiliistii  ta  BWch  its  citizens  eoold 
take  slngalar  ptMs.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  th*  truth. 


Indeed.  Brooklyn  Is  a  community 
which  can  boast  of  numerous  cultural 
and  educational  organiaatlons  which 
would  compare  farorably  with  those  In 
cities  of  similar  size.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  these  is  the  Brooklyn 
Philharmonla.  the  borougti's  own  pro- 
fessional symphony  orchestra,  which  this 
coming  season  celebrates  Its  10th  anni- 
versary. 

The  growth  of  the  Philharmonla  over 
the  years  has  been  amaslng.  Prom  a 
handful  of  subscribers  in  its  first  year, 
each  concert  now  draws  near  capacity 
houses  of  2,200  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy 
of  Music 


This  rapid  growth  can  be  attributed 
to  the  leadership  provided  by  the  offi- 
cers and  board  members  of  the  PhU- 
harmonia  and  to  the  excellence  of  Its 
musical  director.  Siegfried  Landau,  and 
the  outstanding  artists  who  comprise  this 
magnificent  musical  aggregation. 

From  its  very  beginnings,  thoee  who 
directed  the  destinies  of  the  Brooklyn 
Philharmonla  recognised  the  need  to 
bring  symphonic  musk  to  our  young  peo- 
ple boys  and  glrte  who  could  derive 
enormous  cultural  benefits  from  exposure 
to  virtuoso  presentations. 

The  Philhariaoala  gives  a  Saturday 
niAtinee  Youth  Concert  series  for  chil- 
dren of  elementary  school  age  and  con- 
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ducts  an  annual  Youth  Music  Contest  for 
brilliant  young  Instrumentalists  in  the 
borotigh.  Both  programs  are  sponsored 
by  the  Women's  Committee  of  the  Phil- 
harmonla. 

In  1962.  New  York  City  took  cogni- 
zance of  the  Phllharmonla's  efforts  In 
this  area  by  awarding  the  organization 
a  grant  of  $40,000  which  enabled  the 
orchestra  to  give  a  special  series  of  nine 
free  concerts,  attended  by  more  than 
L' 0.000  Junior  high  and  high  school 
students. 

These  presentations  were  eminently 
.•successful,  and  again  this  year,  the  dty 
has  awarded  the  orchestra  a  like  amoimt 
for  a  second  series  for  young  people.  As 
was  the  case  last  year,  the  concert  pro- 
gram will  be  arranged  in  cooperation 
with  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  Philharmonla  serves  the  musical 
needs  of  the  borough  on  other  levels  as 
well.  For  example,  through  the  Brookljm 
Philharmonla  Choral  Society,  It  encour- 
ages community  participation  in  music- 
making,  and  through  Its  Junior  Patrons 
it  brings  the  teenager  into  direct  contact 
with  the  cultural  life  of  the  borough. 

The  Phllharmonla's  10th  anniversary 
season  will  be  exciting  in  more  wasrs  than 
one.  On  December  2,  the  orchestra  has 
been  invited  to  appear  in  Philharmonic 
Hall  at  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Perform- 
[ng  Arts  to  give  a  concert  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Lincoln  Center  Student  Fund. 

In  furnishing  pleasure  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons — young  and  old — 
the  Philharmonla  has  made  its  mark  in 
the  cultural  life  of  Brooklyn,  and  the 
support  the  community  has  given  this 
Rreat  organization  has  been  richly  de- 
.served. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  personal  trib- 
ute to  Max  L.  Koeppel,  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Philharmonla,  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  symphony:  David  Teit- 
elbaum,  chairman  of  the  board;  Ber- 
nard S.  Barr,  John  C.  Hilly,  the  Honor- 
able Leonard  P.  Moore  and  Rabbi  Ehigene 
J.  Sack,  all  vice  presidents:  Morris 
Kirsch,  treasurer  and  Dr.  Henry  H.  Mou- 
radian,  secretary;  Siegfried  Landau,  a 
musician  of  great  stature  who  conducts 
the  Philharmonla  and  the  many  devoted 
citizens  of  Brooklyn  whose  interest  and 
support  have  made  "an  orchestra  grow 
in  Brooklyn." 

As  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonla  marks 
its  10th  anniversary  year,  I  am  confident 
that  the  orchestra  will  continue  to  en- 
hance its  already  notaWe  reputation  in 
the  years  ahead. 


The  association,  at  Its  28th  annual 
conference  In  Denver,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion ciHT>'"^"di"g  our  friend.  Since  this 
is  one  <^  the  very  few  times  the  organi- 
zation has  singled  out  an  individual 
Member  of  Congress  for  commendation, 
the  honor  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man represents  high,  but  deserved, 
praise. 

Those  of  us  who  know  Bob  Jones  and 
his  service,  however,  are  not  surprised, 
and  I  am  sure  we  share  with  the  Na- 
tion's county  ofiBcials  their  appreciation 
of  his  splendid  service. 

The  resolution  follows : 

The  National  Association  of  Counties  com- 
menda  the  House  of  Representatives,  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee  on  Natu- 
ral Resources  and  Power,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Honorable  Robest  E.  Jones, 
Js..  of  Alabama,  for  their  continuing  and 
effective  leadership  In  studying  and  apprais- 
ing the  national  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram. 


TIm  Practical  Narse:   An  Indispensable 
Womaa 


Robert    E.   Jones,   of  Alabama,   Praised 


EXTEINSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NEW    JEBSXT 

IxN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  11, 1963 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
eentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jonxsl 
has  been  singularly  honored  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  11, 1963 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year  I  introduced  a  joint  res- 
olution which  would  have  given  much 
needed  recognition  to  this  country's  li- 
censed practical  nurses  by  designating 
the  second  week  in  September  as  Li- 
censed Practical  Nurses  Week.  Unfortu- 
nately this  resolution  was  tabled.  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation,  and  that  of 
the  country  as  a  whole,  for  the  dedicated 
service  of  this  group  of  women.  The 
practical  nurse  is  often  underrated  and 
forgotten  by  the  public  until  they  are 
brought  directly  into  contact  with  her 
through  the  wonderful  nursing  care  some 
member  of  their  family  has  received 
from  her.  The  practical  nurse  has  been 
called  an  "indispensable  woman"  in  our 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  and  this 
designation  Is  fully  Justified. 

At  present  there  are  over  236,000  li- 
censed practical  nurses  and  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  by  1970  at  least  350,000  will 
be  needed.  Every  year  new  responsibil- 
ities and  duties  are  given  to  the  practical 
nurse  as  she  becomes  more  experienced, 
and  she  has  a  permanent,  important  role 
to  play  in  the  medical  team.  Perhaps  it 
Is  only  when  we  become  patients  that  we 
are  fully  aware  of  the  practical  nurse; 
she  performs  a  high  percentage  of  bed- 
side nursing  and  Is  the  one  who  makes 
the  patient  comfortable  and  shows  him 
that  the  whole  activity  of  the  hospital  is 
eiy^i>t«aiiy  built  around  him. 

Hospital  doctors  and  registered  nurses 
have  realised  the  value  of  practical 
nurses  to  them.  She  makes  it  possible 
for  the  doctor  and  registered  nurse  to 
concentrate  on  more  technical.  Imper- 
sonal duties  which  aie  vital  for  the  well- 
being  of  patients  but  are  not  effective 
imless  the  patient  Is  given  adequate  bed 
care.    The  practical  nurse  is  also  much 


In  demand  for  private  nursing.  During 
1961  there  were  89,135  calls  for  practical 
nurses  in  the  area  of  private  home  care 
alone. 

Practical  nursing  programs  were  first 
introduced  in  1897,  but  it  is  only  in  quite 
recent  times  that  the  status  of  the  prac- 
tical nurse  has  been  defined  and  full  use 
made  of  her  capabilities.  Everyone 
knows  of  the  experienced,  kindly  neigh- 
bor woman  who  was  called  to  help  in 
emergencies.  Over  time  she  became  a 
wise  midwife  and  general  nurse  who 
often  took  full  responsibility  for  the  fam- 
ily of  a  sick  woman  as  well  as  giving 
competent  nursing  care.  She  was  not 
well  paid  for  her  services  but  she  was 
greatly  appreciated  and  loved. 

It  was  during  the  nursing  crises  of 
World  War  II  that  the  importance  of  the 
practical  nurse  was  first  recognized,  but 
serious  efforts  to  establish  training 
schools  were  made  during  the  thirties. 
Many  hospitals  were  understaffed  and 
it  was  felt  that  an  educated  pracUcal 
nurse  could  take  some  of  the  burden  off 
the  shoulders  of  the  registered  nurses. 
Gradually  the  vocational  program  for 
practical  niu'sing  has  grown  In  scope 
until  at  present  there  are  693  approved 
schools  of  practical  nursing  and  every 
State  issues  licenses  which  entail  exam- 
inations. The  Federal  Government  has 
recognized  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram and  done  a  great  deal  to  encourage 
it.  Under  the  Oeorge-Barden  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  as  amended  In  1956 
an  expenditure  of  $5  million  per  year  is 
authorized  to  train  practical  nurses. 
The  Federal  Government  matches  State 
payments  for  teaching  facilities  and  in- 
struction under  this  law. 

Today's  practical  nurse  has  completed 
a  year's  training  program  in  a  school 
which  has  been  Inspected  and  approved 
by  the  State  board  of  nursing.  She  has 
spent  4  months  at  classroom  and  labora- 
tory work,  and  8  months  doing  full-time 
clinical  work  in  a  hospital  under  careful 
supervision.  After  she  obtains  her  li- 
cense she  has  further  on-the-job  train- 
ing which  prepares  her  for  the  respon- 
sibility of  nursing  those  who  are  not  in 
a  critical  condition:  New  mothers  and 
babies,  the  chronically  ill,  the  convales- 
cent, and  the  aged. 

The  ever  increasing  dwnand  for  med- 
ical services  has  strained  our  hospitals 
and  training  facilities  to  the  utmost  and 
placed  a  tremendous  burden  on  the  doc- 
tors and  registered  nurses.  We  are  all 
glad  that  more  people  are  aware  of  the 
benefits  of  medical  attention,  and  that 
because  of  pre-paid  health  plans  more 
people  are  able  to  obtain  necessary  treat- 
ment. These  are  not  the  only  reasons 
for  the  need  for  more  medical  services. 
Today  people  live  much  longer  than  they 
did  even  30  years  ago,  and  they  naturally 
require  more  care  as  they  grow  older  and 
develop  the  various  diseases  of  the  aged. 
The  elderly  spend  two  and  one-half  as 
much  time  in  our  hospitals  as  any  other 
age  group.  Other  fields  where  the  need 
for  nursing  care  has  increased  are  psy- 
chiatry, rehabilitation  programs,  and 
maternity  care.  The  practical  nurse  Is 
of  rital  Importance  In  every  one  of  these 
fields.    She  can  take  over  a  great  deal  of 
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which  Is  often  not 


the  gwnenl 
ot%apeeia»k 

It  la  dtfBcolt  to  supply  enough  doctors 
and  registered  nuraee  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand,  and  btpnutf  of  the  tremendous 
luticesf  In  Mtentlflc  knowledge  these 
doetors  and  nanes  have  such  complex, 
specialized  dutJas  that  It  Is  Impossible 
for  them  to  gtve  patients  the  constant 
personal  attention  which  they  need  The 
doctor  must  delegate  responsibilities  to 
the  registered  none  which  force  her  to 
spend  more  tine  away  from  the  patient. 
Medical  wHmfft  has  shown  how  Impor- 
tant the  padent'a  attitude  Is  In  reaching 
full  reooveiy  after  a  serious  Illness  or 
operation;  tbe  practical  nurse,  who 
spends  more  time  with  the  patient  than 
any  other  member  of  the  health  team, 
will  often  DOtlee  a  change  in  the  pa- 
tient's attltttte  or  general  condition  be- 
fore anyone  elm  doee.  She  can  reassure 
the  patient  who  Is  worried  by  personal 
problems  or  the  nature  of  his  Illness,  and 
if  something  serious  is  wrong  she  can 
often  give  the  doetor  the  information  he 
needi  to  improre  the  situation. 

The  licensed  praetical  nurse  compe- 
tently fUls  the  gap  between  the  specialists 
and  technicians  and  the  patient  himself. 
She  assists  the  registered  nurse  In  giving 
nursing  care  and  performs  routine  func- 
tions Independentty.  which  relieves  the 
registered  nune  for  other  duties.  She 
Is.  to  the  pafctant.  the  most  imporUnt 
member  of  tbe  nursing  team  which  en- 
ables the  hoMtal  to  give  adequate  pa- 
tient care.  Tbe  nursing  team  consists 
of  three  units:  the  registered  nurse,  the 
mraetlcal  nuzae.  and  the  nurse's  aid. 
The  registered  nuzae  charts  the  nursing 
program  and  attends  to  the  patient's 
preliminary  needs.  The  practical  nurse 
takes  over  most  of  the  routine  bedside 
care  when  the  initial  emergency  situa- 
tion is  ccmtroDed.  The  nurse's  aid  1b 
a  volunteer  who  assists  both  nurses. 
This  system,  trtwn  properly  organized. 
enables  the  mnralng  team  to  care  for  all 
their  patients  sOelently  and  sympathet- 
ically. It  is  otodous  that  without  the 
help  and  technical  knowledge  of  the 
practical  nurse  the  system  would  not 
work  at  aU. 

Once  a  practical  nurse  has  been  li- 
censed her  leaning  does  not  stop.  Bfany 
hospitals  ha^  post-graduate  courses  to 
give  theee  nurses  a  degree  of  expertise 
which  enables  them  to  help  in  the  op- 
erating theater,  and  gives  them  a  good 
knowledge  of  such  fields  as  obstetrics, 
medications,  recoveiy  room  and  emer- 
gency room  techniques,  and  psychiatric 
nursing.  AMtrttals  have  found  that  the 
practical  nurse  Is  capable  of  helping  out 
registered  nurses  in  emergency  situations 
either  In  the  ward  or  In  surgery. 

Through  tbe  practical  nursing  pro- 
gram we  obtain  many  excellent  nurses 
who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  serve 
the  oommunity  in  such  a  worthwhile 
way.  Practical  nurses  run  in  age  from 
17  to  50;  ttiUB  both  girls  who  have  been 
unable  to  complete  high  school  for  one 
reason  or  another,  and  women  whose 
children  are  grown,  are  able  to  fiilfUl 
their  nursing  ambitions.  These  are 
women  who  have  a  real  Interest  in  people 
and  In  heljdnc  them,  and  who  get  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  from  nursing. 


Practical  nursing  is  an  excellent  career 
for  one  who  wishes  to  be  a  nurse  but  is 
unable  to  undertake  the  more  extensive 
responsibilities  and  preparations  of  the 
registered  nurse.  I  can  think  of  few 
better  ways  to  serve  the  community  in 
a  personal  way. 

The  registered  nurse  could  not  cope 
with  both  the  greater  number  of  patients 
and  the  increasingly  technical  and  sci- 
entific nature  of  nursing  treatment 
without  the  help  of  the  practical  nurse. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  there  should 
be  at  least  one  practical  nurse  for  every 
registered  nurse  in  order  for  the  reg- 
istered nurse  to  perform  her  complicated 
work  most  efficiently.  At  present  there 
are  464.138  registered  nurses;  by  1970  at 
least  880.000  will  be  needed.  If  the  cur- 
rent shortage  of  registered  nurses  per- 
sists it  is  obvious  that  more  practical 
nurses  will  become  necessary. 

The  practical  nurse  is  truly  indispens- 
able; not  only  does  she  carry  out  im- 
portant duties  during  the  day,  but  the 
whole  hospital  relies  on  her  for  service 
at  night,  weekends  and  holidays.  Her 
selfless  devotion  to  duty  is  sui  example 
for  the  whole  country.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  licensed  practical  nurse  given  of- 
ficial recognition.  She  Is  a  dedicated 
worker  in  a  field  which  at  some  time  in 
our  lives  concerns  each  one  of  us  deeply ; 
without  her  help  the  whole  hospital 
service  to  each  individual  would  suffer. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  hospital  that  her 
services  are  needed  and  appreciated. 
Nursing  homes,  mental  hospitals,  public 
health  facilities  and  private  homes  value 
and  use  licensed  practical  nurses.  The 
demand  for  practical  nurses  today  is 
greater  than  the  supply.  In  1&62  one 
out  of  every  five  calls  for  practical 
nurses  in  private  homes  went  unan- 
swered, and  18  percent  of  the  budgeted 
vacancies  for  practical  nurses  In  our  hos- 
pitals went  unfilled  In  1962.  All  these 
figures  show  that  the  practical  nurse  has 
become  an  important  flgiire  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  medical  care.  She  Is  a  per- 
manent link  between  the  patient  and  the 
rest  of  the  health  team  In  most  nursing 
situations  today  She  deserves  our 
heartfelt  thanks. 


Tribate  to  a  Fiac  Amencaa  Sailor :  Vke 
Aim.  WUfiaai  F.  Rabora.  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  11, 1963 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Today  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  Ameri- 
can— Vice  Adm.  William  P.  Raborn.  Jr  . 
who  retired  August  31  from  the  U.S. 
Navy.  I  should  also  like  to  include  in 
my  tribute  a  heartfelt  "well  done"  and 
a  "thank  you"  not  only  from  the  people 
of  the  Sixth  Congressional  E>istrlct  of 
Oklahoma,  but  from  all  the  American 
people. 


Although  I  am  fully  aware  that  Ad- 
miral Raborn  has  his  official  residence 
In  the  great  State  of  Texas.  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  from  that  State  will  not 
mind  my  tribute  to  this  fine  sailor  when 
I  remind  them  that  it  was  in  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  that  Admiral  Ra- 
born attended  grade  and  high  school, 
and  it  was  an  Oklahoma  Senator,  EUmer 
Thomas,  who  appointed  him  to  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  39  years  ago,  an  ap- 
pointment which  launched  him  on  his 
great  naval  career.  Prom  Ryan  and 
Marlow.  Okla.,  came  Adm.  William  F 
Raborn,  Jr.,  who  after  leaving  Okla- 
homa gave  39  distinguished  years  to  his 
country  and  to  the  UJ3.  Navy.  We  Ok- 
lahomans,  like  all  Americans,  have  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  him.  a  boy  from  the 
land  who  went  down  to  the  sea. 

The  facts  attest  to  his  brilliant  and 
distinguished  career  as  a  first-class 
sailor,  officer,  aviator,  commander,  ad- 
ministrator, and  leader.  He  was  all  of 
these  as  he  built  respect  for  his  personal 
qualities  and  professional  abilities,  not 
only  among  the  thousands  of  men  he  has 
commanded,  but  eunong  his  colleagues 
and  his  superior  officers. 

In  the  39  years  of  serving  his  country, 
often  at  great  danger  to  himself,  he  has 
shown  that  kind  of  heroism  and  personal 
integrity  that  this  country  has  produced 
in  abundance. 

Admiral  Raborn  has  taken  a  personal 
part  in  a  great  human  drama.  I  speak 
of  the  evoluUon  of  the  UJ8.  Navy.  The 
role  of  the  Navy  was  the  same  40  years 
ago,  nay  140  years  ago,  as  it  is  today: 
To  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and 
the  protection  of  the  American  home- 
land. Over  the  years  freedom  of  the 
seas  has  become  synonymous  with  the 
freedom  of  the  free  world. 

But  when  Ensign  Raborn  first  went  to 
sea  the  old  coal  burners  still  protected 
America.  Today  that  same  Navy,  still 
magnificantly  doing  its  task,  has  nuclear 
ships  above  and  below  the  surface, 
guided  missiles  and  the  most  modem 
aircraft.  That  the  Navy  has  kept  pace 
with  the  best  in  modem  technology  is 
a  further  tribute  to  the  imagination  of 
men  like  Admiral  Raborn. 

Ensign  William  P.  Raborn,  Jr.,  was 
graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
on  June  7,  1928.  Thirty-two  years  later, 
in  1960.  he  was  promoted  to  his  present 
rank  of  vice  admiral.  In  those  inter- 
vening years  lies  a  great  American  story 
of  dedication,  integrity,  service,  and 
patriotic  fidelity. 

In  his  naval  career.  Admiral  Raborn 
has  served  at  sea  In  many  types  of  ves- 
sels, most  notably  battleships,  destroy- 
ers, and  carriers.  As  an  integral  part  of 
the  development  of  the  air  arm  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  Admiral  Raborn  flew  from 
carriers  in  their  early  years  of  develop- 
ment, later  served  as  an  executive  offi- 
cer— U.S.S.  Hancock — and  later  as  com- 
manding officer — U.S.S.  Bennington. 
CVA-2.  He  has  instructed  filers; 
served  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  Task  Force 
38;  commanded  Carrier  Division  2; 
served  with  the  U.S.  Navy  Bureau  of 
Ordinance;  served  at  the  Naval  War 
College.  Admiral  Raborn  also  served  in 
the  Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
as  Assistant  EHrector  of  Guided  Missiles; 
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served  on  the  staff  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet;  and  crowned 
his  career  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, Development. 

Both  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of 
peace,  he  has  distinguished  himself. 
For  example,  he  has  earned:  The  Com- 
mendation Ribbon — for  work  with  the 
U.S.  PaciCc  Fleet;  the  Navy  Unit  Clta- 


titm;  the  Bronze  Star— for  operations 
against  the  Japanese  In  1944-45;  the  Sil- 
ver Star  Medal — for  service  In  the  Pacific 
In  1045;  a  Gold  Star— in  lieu  of  a  second 
Bronze  Star;  a  second  Commendation 
Ribbon;  a  Distinguished  Service  Medal; 
the  American  Defense  Medal;  Asiatic- 
Pacific  Campaign — with  one  silver  and 
one    bronze    star;     National    Defense: 


Korean  Service;  World  War  Two  "Victory 
Medal;  United  Nations  Service;  Philip- 
pine Defense  Ribbon. 

So  today  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
say  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict to  Admiral  Raborn:  Thank  you,  and 
well  done.  May  you  and  Mrs.  Raborn 
enjoy  your  years  of  retirement,  which 
you  both  so  richly  deserve. 


SENATE 

Tm  Hsi»\v,  SimiiMiiF-K  12,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Hxrbut 
S.  Waltxrs,  a  Senator  from  the  State  d 
Teru\essee. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  God  of  light  and  truth,  from 
the  baseness  of  our  own  hearts  we  turn 
to  the  crystal  purity  of  Thy  own  holiness. 

From  the  vain  deceits  of  the  uncer- 
tain world  in  which  we  live,  we  would 
turn  from  the  tyranny  of  drab  details  to 
the  shining  splendor  of  the  heavenly 
vision  which  haunts  us,  and  to  which  we 
dare  not  be  disobedient.  As  we  bow  in 
Thy  presence,  there  steals  into  our  hearts 
the  calm  confidence  that  Thou  holdest 
the  whole  world  in  Thy  hand  in  the  firm 
clasp  of  a  love  that  never  falleth. 

In  that  assurance — ^not  of  our  feeble 
hold  of  Thee,  but  of  Thy  mighty  grasp 
of  us — may  we  march  with  conquering 
tread  In  the  gathering  armies  of  under- 
standing and  friendship  whoee  armcn:  la 
the  shield  of  Thy  truth  and  whose  sword 
Is  the  might  of  Thy  love  which  will  not 
let  us  go,  and  against  which  all  the 
spears  of  hate  cannot  ultimately  prevail. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.     Amen.  i 


from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  W.  True 
Davis,  Jr.,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Switzer- 
land, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTXNQ    PRESI- 
DENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 

letter: 

U.S.  Self  ATX, 
PmEsiDKNT  pmo  TxacroBK, 
Washington,  D.C..  Septemher  li.  I$e3. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  S«n*(*, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Heuixt  S.  Waltos,  a  Seoa- 
u>r  from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  perfonn 
tUe  duties  of  the  Chair  dxirlng  my  abMnce. 

Cakl  Hatdkk, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  WALTERS  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  ACTING  PRBSIDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  5081)  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  sell  a  right-of-way 
across  a  portion  of  the  District  Training 
School  grounds  at  Laurel,  Md.,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (HJl.  5781)  to  amend  the 
act  of  August  1,  1939,  to  provide  that 
professional  nurses  shall  be  registered  as 
staff  officers  In  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  for  other  purposes,  and  It  was 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  MEDICAL  AND 
DENTAL  SCHOOU3 

Hie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  of  Tuesday  last, 
as  modified,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  bill  (HJR  12)  to  increase  the 
opportunities  for  training  of  physicians. 
dentists,  and  professional  public  health 
peraoimel,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
respect  to  which  there  is  a  limitation  on 
debate. 

The  bin  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  BiANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  a  factor  which  has  arisen,  but 
of  which  the  leadership  was  not  previous- 
ly aware — and  I  assure  Senators  that 
we  were  acting  In  good  faith — I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  imanlmous -consent 
agreement  has  been  entered  into.  Sena- 
tors be  allowed  to  have  10  minutes,  re- 
gardless of  the  time  limitation,  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  up  this  matter,  if 
that  is  at  all  possible. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Georgia  will 
state  it. 

BCr.  RUSSELL.  What  has  happened 
to  the  morning  hour? 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  agreement,  there  will 
be  no  morning  hour. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
request  by  the  majority  leader  been 
agreed  to? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  a 
question,  because  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton] 
tells  me  he  needs  more  time  for  the 
presentation  of  an  amendment  which  he 
proposes  to  offer. 

I  must  say,  for  the  majority  leader 
and  for  myself,  that  when  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  was  proposed, 
it  was  entered  into  after  consultation 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare; I  believe  he  dictated  a  limitation 
which  finally  was  included  in  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  At  that  time 
we  were  given  to  understand  that  orUy 
one  amendment,  or  perhaps  two  amend- 
ments, would  be  offered. 

At  any  rate,  the  time  limitations  which 
were  included  in  the  agreement  were  set 
in  conformity  with  the  suggestions  of 
the  minority  member  of  the  committee. 
I  think  that  statement  should  be  made, 
in  fairness  to  both  the  majority  leader 
and  myself.  Let  me  also  state  that  the 
majority  leader  was  quite  willing  to  make 
any  reasonable  arrangement  for  the 
time,  so  that  every  Senator  might  be 
accommodated. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  is  it  in 
order  for  me  to  pn^xmnd  at  this  time  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   It  is. 

Mr.  COTTON.  My  inquiry  is  as  fol- 
lows: Is  it  a  fact  that  because  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agieeznent — ^which 
was  presented  and  adopted  after  many 
of  us  had  been  told  that  no  business  ex- 
cept the  test  ban  treaty  would  be  talcen 
up  in  the  Senate  this  week — Senators 
are  now  precluded  from  objecting;  that 
the  leadership  does  not  have  to  ask  that 
the  morning  hour  be  dispensed  with,  and 
does  not  have  to  ask  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  be  dispensed  with;  that 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  is  completely 
impotent  and  gagged;  and  there  is  no 
means— dilatory  or  otherwise — by  which 
a  Senator  can  obtain  a  stay  of  execution 
from  the  order,  because  the  m-der  takes 
effect  immediately?  Am  I  correct  in  that 
understanding  of  the  situation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  heard  in  connection  with  ttiat 
inquiry? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes;  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  recognized. 
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Mr.  IIANBFIBD.  l^t  me  >*y  ^^^  ^ 
MD  cmbarrsMed  tr  wbat  hma  happened: 
and  \1  the  Senator  from  New  Hampehtre 
deeixee  to  have  edilttlnnel  ttane.  we  shaOl 
Mk  that  be  hmm  It.  and  he  wlU  get  it. 
But  If  that  will  not  aetUe  the  problem,  I 
ahall  mIc  that  tbe  unanimous-consent 
agreement  be  readnded.  and  will  have 
the  Senate  reayme  Its  consideration  of 

the  treaty. 

However,  before  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  gives  me  his  reaction  to  that 
suggestion,  lei  me  say  that  I  believe  I 
stated  that  If  there  were  gape  during  the 
consideration  of  the  treaty,  at  least  some 
appropriation  bOla— I  had  in  mind  the 
Defense  appropriation  bill,  when  it  was 
reported— flight  be  brought  up,  provided 
there  was  affreement  all  around  as  to 

that. 

But  I  am  wlUlnc  to  have  the  unani- 
mous-consent acreement  rescinded,  if 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  desires 
to  have  that  done,  and  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate resume  eooalderatlon  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  distinguished  majority  leader 
will  agree  that  through  the  years  I  have 
tried  not  to  be  disagreeable  or  not  to 
make  things  dlJBeult  for  the  leadership. 

Mr.   MANBWKLD.     I   most  certainly 

will  agree. 

Mr.  CXyrrOK.    of  course  every  Sena- 
tor is  responsible  for  knowing  what  is 
done  In  the  Senate;  but  during  the  past 
few  days  and  itctn.  I  have  been  serving 
on  a  eoinndttee  whieh  has  had  before  it 
the  Impending  railroad  strike,  the  civil- 
rights  bill,  and  the  Northeast  Airlines 
problem.    TbOM  problems  have  required 
our  close  attention  morning,  noon,  and 
night.    I  knew  I  had  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment of  extreme  Importance  and  slg- 
nifleance  to  many  of  the  people  of  my 
State.    It  Invcrtves  a  life  or  death  matter. 
I  know  that  If  I  have  30  minutes  in 
which  to  preeent  that  amendment,  there- 
after, when  the  beDs  ring.  Senators  will 
oome  Into  the  Chamber;  and  then  the 
amendment  wffl  be  rejected.     But  if  I 
could  present  my  amendment  in  a  way 
whlA  would  raaolt  In  bringing  it  ade- 
quately to  tbe  attention  of  the  Senate.  I 
believe  it  would  be  adopted.    However,  to 
have  only  30  minutes  simply  means  that 
thai,  when  Senators  enter  the  Chamber 
and  ask  ffimiTif'^  at  the  door,  "What  is 
tbe  amendment?"    They  are  simply  told 
that  the  wrmm^*^  is  against  it;   and 
then  it  will  be  voted  down,  and  that  will 
mean  that  Uia  people  in  many  sections 
of  my  State  will  not  even  be  able  to  re- 
ceive medical  attention. 

The  amendment  does  not  relate  to  civil 
rights;  it  deals  with  human  needs.  But. 
Mr.  Prasident;  to  have  the  leadership  give 
me^ut  oi  tbe  kindness  of  their  hearts — 
anothMT  15  minutes.  30  minutes,  or  even 
another  hour,  will  not  suffice. 

Tliis  amendment  was  presented  to  and 
apinoved  by  members  of  the  House  com- 
mittee from  which  this  bill  was  reported. 
I  appealed  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee; but  what  was  the  answer  that  I 
gott  He  is  my  good  friend,  and  he  an- 
8w«'ed  most  courteously  and  sweetly; 
but  he  said  this  amendment  must  not  be 
adopted,  beoaase— eo  he  said — the  Sen- 
ate must  paw  the  bill  in  exactly  the  form 
in  which  it  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatlvea. 
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Mr.  President,  consider  how  low  the 
Senate  has  fallen  when  Senators  are  told 
that  a  bill  before  them  must  be  passed 
word  for  word  In  the  form  In  which  it 
was  passed  by  the  House,  because — so 
they  are  told — to  send  the  bill  to  confer- 
ence would  require  too  much  time.  We 
have  wasted  8  months,  in  this  session; 
yet  we  are  told  there  is  not  tlnie  for  a 
conference. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  sun  not 
asking  for  any  special  consideration.  I 
do  not  ask  that  the  order  be  rescinded. 
I  have  on  my  desk  a  number  of  amend- 
ments which  I  can  offer,  one  after  an- 
other, and  can  take  30  minutes  on  each 
one.  and  then  can  withdraw  them. 

I  am  going  to  get  my  amendment  con- 
sidered, but  not  by  only  five  Senators,  six 
Senators,  or  eight  Senators.  I  am  go- 
ing to  use  my  time  to  have  a  live  quorum. 
I  am  going  to  get  my  amendment  before 
the  Senate.  That  is  how  strongly  I  feel. 
I  do  not  want  anything  given  to  me.  I 
want  the  rights  of  a  Senator. 

While  I  am  speaking  on  this  subject,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
funnier  than  that  every  2  years  we  sweat 
big  drops  of  blood  about  rule  XXII.  We 
try  to  decide  whether  debate  wiU  be  end- 
ed by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  Shall  it 
be  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voUng?  Shall  It  be  by  three-flfths 
of  the  Senators?  Shall  It  be  by  a  major- 
ity? 

Then  after  going  through  all  of  those 
beautiful  exercises  the  business  of  the 
Senate  is  conducted  under  a  unanimous- 
consent  arrangement  with  five  or  six 
Senators  present  in  the  Chamber.  A 
quorum  call  is  requested.  It  Is  allowed 
to  proceed  about  2  minutes.  A  Senator 
could  not  get  over  to  the  Capitol  if  he 
had  a  bicycle.  A  Senator  has  a  staff. 
and  he  has  a  responsibility.  But  in  this 
case  it  was  my  understanding  that  the 
test  ban  treaty  was  to  be  considered  all 
this  week.  I  shall  get  my  amendment 
before  the  Senate  If  it  is  humanly  possi- 
ble to  do  so.  and  no  one  will  prevent 
it.    That  is  my  attitude. 

I  speak  with  all  friendliness  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader.  I 
do  not  desire  them,  through  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  dispositions  and  the  kind- 
ness and  generosity  of  their  souls,  to  give 
me  10  minutes.  15  minutes,  or  1  hour. 

Mr.  President,  in  2  or  3  weeks  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  engaged  in  a  civil  rights  de- 
bate I  should  like  to  see  any  Senator 
chop  off  debate  at  that  time  with  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  Now  I 
am  going  to  see  that  Senators  have  suffi- 
cient time  at  least  to  learn  what  my 
amendment  Is,  so  that  it  may  be  consid- 
ered. It  is  of  vital  importance  to  a  great 
many  people. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  attitude  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  leadership  did  not  consult 
him.  He  knows,  as  he  has  stated,  that 
the  leadership  acted  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  only  one  way 
out  of  the  dilemma  in  which  the  Senate 
finds  itself.  I  take  this  acUon  in  good 
heart  and  good  spirit,  even  though  per- 
sonally I  am  disappointed  after  two  at- 
tempts to  get  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 
I    thought    the    roadblocks    had    been 


cleared.    I  now  flrwl  that  that  is  not  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  COITGN.  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  not  to  withdraw  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  If  I  can  have  time 
enough  to  obtain  a  live  quorum  and  pre- 
sent my  amendment  so  that  it  will  not  be 
handled  by  only  a  few  Senators  present 
in  the  Chamber.  I  do  not  want  to  upset 
the  entire  arrangement.  But  I  want  a 
sufficient  amount  of  time.  Fifteen  min- 
utes or  a  half  hour  will  not  be  sufficient. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a 
question? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Can   the  Senator 
give  the  leadership  any  Idea  how  much 
time  he  desires  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  COTTON.    The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  had  long  experience  in 
this  body.    He  knows  that  when  a  com- 
mittee is  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 
a  House  bill  must  be  passed,  and  that  no 
amendments  should  be  adopted  in  the 
Senate,  a  Senator  who  offers  an  amend- 
ment can  talk  to  only  a  few  Senators  in 
the    Chamber.     Senators    receive    tele- 
phone calls,  and  must  leave.    That  will 
Imppen.  unless  we  can  prolong  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  long  enough  until 
Its    Importance    is    apparent    and    the 
amendment  Is  given  some  real  attention. 
Last  night  I  talked  with  my  own  lead- 
er— perhaps  not  as  sweetly  as  I  should 
have.     If  I  did  not,  I  apologise.     Does  the 
Senate  know  what  my  leader  said?     I 
love  him.     He  made  one  of  the  greatest 
speeches    yesterday    that    I    have    ever 
heard.     He  said  to  me,  'Norris.  I  will  get 
you  an  hour." 

What  good  would  an  hour  be  to  tlie 
people  in  New  Hampshire  who  cannot 
have  a  doctor?  We  are  talking  about  a 
bill  that  provides  for  an  authorization  of 
$200  million.  All  we  desire  is  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  earmarked  to  be  used  on  the 
same  basis  that  we  have  provided  in  re- 
lation to  teachers  under  the  National 
Education  Act.  We  would  forgive,  if  not 
year  by  year,  then  10  percent  a  year,  half 
of  the  loans  of  those  who  enter  into  prac- 
tice in  the  small  communities.  There 
are  99  counties  in  our  country  in  which 
there  is  no  resident  physician. 

I  knew  of  a  woman  in  the  county  in 
which  I  was  bom  who  was  loaded  Into  a 
car  with  a  heart  attack  and  carried  25 
miles  to  the  county  seat  to  a  hospital. 
She  was  dead  when  she  arrived  there,  be- 
cause no  doctor  was  available. 

AU  we  want  out  of  the  $200  million  au- 
thorization Is  a  few  thousand  dollars  for 
some  of  the  rursd  areas. 

If  the  people  of  whom  I  £un  speaking 
were  members  of  the  colored  race,  we 
would  not  take  the  action  suggested. 
The  bleeding  hearts  in  the  Senate  would 
take  care  of  those  people. 

If  my  people  lived  in  Pakistan,  India, 
or  Burma  our  great  foreign  aid  program 
would  stretch  out  its  healing  hands  to 
help  provide  hospitals,  doctors,  nurses, 
and  technicians. 

If  my  people  were  organized  and  could 
come  to  Washington  and  hold  mass  meet- 
ings, we  would  not  do  it  to  them.  If 
there  were  millions  of  them  packed  away 
In  the  metropolitan  areas  of  our  country 
we  would  not  do  It  to  them.     The  people 
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of  whom  I  speak  are  humble,  ordinary 
folks  who  have  no  organisation  or  any- 
one to  talk  for  th«n  except  their  Sena- 
tor. And  their  Senator  wakes  up  and 
finds  that  he  has  30  mlnutes-Jifr.  Presi- 
dent. I  repeat,  30  minutes — to  try  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  99  Senators  to 
.something  that  Is  of  vital  Importance. 
That  is  my  plea.  I  do  not  wish  to  with- 
draw the  agreement,  but  I  desire  time 
enough  for  a  live  quorvun.  I  wish  time 
enough  to  present  my  case  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield,  if  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  know  to  whose 
time  the  present  colloquy  Is  being 
charged  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  I  understand  from  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  and  his  demeanor  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment 
and  magnitude.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of 
life  and  death.  It  would  have  to  be  a 
matter  of  that  gravity  for  a  Senator  to 
speak  as  he  has. 

If  the  Senator  intends  to  make  that 
sort  of  fight,  he  had  better  become  un- 
shackled from  the  unanimous-consent 
request,  because  no  Senator  can,  within 
the  limitations  of  the  time  prescribed  in 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  make 
the  kind  of  effort  in  behalf  of  proposed 
legislation  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  indicates  he  intends  to  make 
In  this  case. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
present  discussion  be  extended  5  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poi-e.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  in  addition  to  the  acree- 
ment  already  entered  Into,  on  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  there  be  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  debate,  with  1  hour  and 
10  minutes 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  I  wish  to  be  sure  that 
I  have  an  hour,  because  I  may  wish  a 
live  quonun,  and  the  time  necessary  to 
call  tlie  quorum  would  be  charged  to  my 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  1  hour  and  15  minutes  be 
allocated  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  15  minutes  be  allocated 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hn.L]. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  the  Senator  fnmi 
New  Hampshire  would  give  us  another 
entertaining  exercise  like  the  one  we  have 
had,  perhaps  we  would  be  assured  of  a 
full  attendance. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  agreement 
be  further  modified  to  the  extent  that 
the  time  necessary  to  obtain  a  live 
quorum  be  not  charged  to  the  time  of 
either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and,  of 
course,  I  shall  not  object — ^I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  fact  that 
other  Senators  approached  me  this  morn- 


ing on  the  question  of  what  they  would 
like  to  do  this  afternoon. 

I  gave  ttaem.  as  good  a  commitment  as 
I  could,  (m  the  basis  of  the  knowledge 
which  I  had.  If  they  wlU  go  along,  with 
tolerance  and  an  understanding  of  the 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  I 
shall  not  object. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
this  arrangement  is  concluded,  I  say  in 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader  that  frank- 
ly I  do  not  know  how  any  leader  could 
keep  the  work  of  the  Senate  going  except 
in  the  same  frame  the  majority  leader 
has  always  followed. 

This  bill  came  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  What 
was  TDon  natural  than  to  go  first  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  ask  him 
about  a  time  limitation,  and  then  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  In  fact  dictated  the  terms  of 
the  ctmsent  request  which  was  agreed 
to?  I  do  not  know  what  the  majority 
leader  could  do  other  than  that.  I  do 
not  know  how  anyone  could  consult 
with  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  keep  Senators 
in  the  Chamber.  I  have  noted  many 
times  that,  after  a  live  quorum  call, 
within  the  space  of  5  minutes  attendance 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  thins  out.  Sen- 
ators RO  back  to  their  offices,  where  they 
are  loaded  with  work;  they  go  back  to 
their  committees;  and  they  go  back  to 
seeing  cm&stituents  and  other  people; 
discharging  their  many  responslbllties. 

■nie  majority  leader  has  alwajrs  been 
exceedingly  kind  and  generous  and  cir- 
cumspect in  tnrlng  to  accommodate  Sen- 
ators and  to  be  attentive  to  the  desires 
of  all  Soiators. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  wish  to  join  in  every- 
thing the  minority  leader  has  said  about 
the  majority  leader.  No  man  who  ever 
served  in  the  Senate  was  more  fair  and 
honmmble  than  the  S«iator  from  Mon- 
tana. I  would  resent  anyone  suggesting 
anything  else.  I  have  not  suggested 
anything  else. 

But  when  a  Senator  has  a  caxise  which 
is  Just— I  will  even  guarantee  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  not  say 
it  is  not  needed — and  when  a  Senator 
finds  himself  in  this  situation,  though  it 
is  perfectly  true  that  he  cannot  chain 
Senators  to  the  floor,  it  is  likewise  true 
that  if  he  is  able  to  hold  up  the  pro- 
ceedings long  enough  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  will  finally  ccxne 
around  to  look  at  his  amendment  to  see 
whether  it  is  worth  adopting,  to  see 
whether  it  is  a  Just  and  fair  amendment 
worth  ad<vtlng  for  the  sake  of  getting 
the  business  done.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, that  is  about  the  only  weapon  avall- 
aUe  to  an  ordinary  garden  variety  of 
Senator  who  has  not  been  anointed  with 
leadership,  if  he  wishes  to  represent  his 
people.  That  is  the  only  practical 
weapon  he  has. 

We  cannot  bring  Senators  to  the 
Chamber  and  make  them  remain  and 
Usten  to  any  other  Senator,  but  if  a 
Senator  has  unlimited  time,  the  time  will 
come  when  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  will  come  around  to  look 


at  his  amendment — and  they  might  even 
help  him  to  have  It  adopted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  their  kind  remarks.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
that  when  he  looks  at  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  he  Is  look- 
ing at  the  real  garden  type  or  variety  of 
Senator.  We  have  been  through  this 
mill  a  good  many  times.  We  have  tried 
to  do  things.  Any  other  Senator  can.  In 
his  wisdom,  circumvent  us — and  some- 
times they  do. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  as 
always,  is  acting  In  good  faith.  He  has 
a  real  reason  for  desiring  the  time  for 
which  he  has  asked.  I  am  delighted  that 
It  has  been  possible  to  arrive  at  an  ami- 
cable settlement.  I  am  only  sorry  we 
did  not  know  about  this  previously,  be- 
cause had  we  known  we  would,  of  course, 
have  avoided  this  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  siiggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  suggestion  for  a 
moment  and  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Tes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  knows,  I  wish  to  present 
a  resolution  concerning  South  Vietnam 
today,  and  I  should  like  to  oblige  the 
majority  leader  with  reference  to  his 
control  of  procedm-es.  I  should  I4>pre- 
clate  knowing  at  about  what  time,  in  the 
estimate  of  the  majority  leader,  It  may 
be  possible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  to  me,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  question  asked  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  _I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHKli.  My  able  friend  will  re- 
member that  I  consulted  with  him 
earlier  this  week.  I  have  some  comments 
to  make  on  the  treaty. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  imderstand  that  they 
can  be  made  at  some  time  after  con- 
clusion of  consideration  of  tbe  pending 
business.  I  should  like  to  be  accommo- 
dated to  that  extent,  and  to  make  my 
comments  when  the  pending  business  is 
set  aside. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  anticipate  that  I 
shall  need  only  about  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senate  will 
agree  with  the  leadership  in  this  matter, 
I  believe  we  can  accommodate  the  Sen- 
ator. When  the  question  was  raised 
earlier  this  afternoon  I  was  looking  at 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  with  whom  I 
discussed  the  matter  earlier,  at  his  re- 
quest, and  to  wh(»n  I  had  given  an  an- 
swer in  good  faith. 

I  know  that  it  Is  permissible  under  the 
rules  to  allow  the  Senator  fnmi  Idaho 
some  time  during  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate— say  10  minutes  from  the  time  on 
the  bill — so  that  he  can  meet  his  com- 
mitment In  that  way  no  Senator  would 
be  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  i^ipreclate  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIEU3.    I  yidd. 

Mr.  PASTOEIE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  name  may  be  entered  as  a 
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f^ffggyr,r\tw^  ol  tte  resolution  U>  be  of- 
fered bj  my  dIrtlngMlihxl  MbdA.  th« 
B^^yi^^ftr  fron  Idaho. 
llr.  ciTOBCH-    I  tbank  the  Senator 

very  nuiob. 

Mr  MAManttDi  Mr.  President.  I 
Mk  nnantminif  oooMnt  tbat  I  may  sug- 
gest tb«  Bhiini  of  a  quorum,  and  that 
the  time  f or  tlis  caU  of  the  roU  not  ex- 
ceed ft  mlniit^iL  before  the  time  llmlU- 
tlon  on  the  hm  goss  Into  effect^ 

The  ACnNO  PRISIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Is  Ihtr*  objection  to  the  re- 
quest by  the  Senator  from  Montana? 
The  Chair  bears  none,  and  It  1*  so  or- 
dered. . 

Mr.  MAia9anXU3-  Mr.  President.  ha& 
U)0  ninrtlfypB****"  of  the  unanimous  con- 
Btnt  agreenani  been  entered? 

The  ACnHO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   It  haa  not  been. 

Mr  MAMSmSLD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Presidbv  OfBaar  put  the  request? 

The  ACnNO  PBBBIDBNT  pro  tern- 
pore.  Is  there  ohjeettonio  the  modiflea- 
tion  of  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment? The  Chair  hears  none;  and. 
without  ohjeetton.  the  modiflcation  is 
agreed  to. 

li£r  MANSFIBX).  Mr.  President*  the 
reason  the  quenan  call  Is  made  at  this 
^wit^  Is  ttet  jestwrday  we  informed 
tha  Senate  that  there  would  be  one.  I 
hope  that,  haf  era  the  beUs  begin  to  ring 
and  before  tht  *nt  Senator  answers  to 
his  name,  the  attaeh^  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  wlM  aae  that  every  individual 
Senator  is  caled.  I  hope  they  will  teU 
each  Senator  personally  that  his  presence 
la  imiwVkI  awl  that  taacludea  all  Members 
oC  this  body. 

Mr.  rroatrtnit.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The      ACmW      PRESIEONT      pro 
tempore.    Tte  elerk  will  call  the  roll. 
TSie  leglslallwe  dark  proceeded  to  caD 

therolL 

The  ACnNO  PRBBIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  tInM  allowed  for  the  quorum 
eaUhaaeavteed. 
X^e  MD  la  new  open  to  amendment. 
Mr  wTTJ.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  dIalliimlBhed  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana ncr.  BtsitvxKLDl,  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

The  pending  bill.  H.R.  12.  the  Health 
Professions  ■tfucaUon  Assistance  Act  of 
19«3,  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatltw  by  a  vote  of  288  to  122  and 
approved  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PdbHc  Welfare  by  a  vote  of 
IS  to  2.    The  legislation  Is  sormdly  con- 
ceived, and  I  urge  its  passage   in  the 
Senate  without  amendment. 
sxnciCAXT 
The  legislation  would  authorize  a  3- 
year  program  of  matching  grants  for  the 
oonstnictlcm  ol  tfrt^**^"^  facilities  for  the 
training  of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  profesalonal  public  health  persoxuiel. 
as  well  as  for  optometrists,  pharmacists, 
azxd  podiatrists 

A  total  of  $105  million  for  a  3-year 
period  woidd  be  authorised  for  grants 
for  the  construction  of  new  teaching 
facilities  for  the  training  of  physicians. 
nurses,  profsaslonal  public  health  per- 
sonnel, and  tor  wtometrists.  pharma- 
cists, and  podiatrists. 
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Thirty-five  mUlion  dollars  for  a  3-year 
period  would  be  authorised  for  grants 
for  the  ooostrw:Uan  of  new  teaching  fa- 
cilities for  the  training  of  dentists. 

Finally.  $35  milUon  for  a  3 -year  period 
would  be  authoriaed  for  replacement  or 
rehabilitation  of  existing  teaching  fa- 
cilities for  all  of  the  foregoing  categories. 

Matching  grants  would  not  exceed  50 
percent,  but  in  the  case  of  new  schools 
and  for  major  expansion*  of  existing 
schools.  6«^  percent  of  the  construction 
cosU  could  be  provided  by  Federal  funds. 
For  schools  of  public  health,  however, 
a  ceiling  of  75  percent  would  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  legislation  would  also  authorise 
a  3-year  program  of  loans  to  students  of 
medidoe,  dentistry,  and  osteopathy. 
Loans  would  be  repayable  within  10  years 
beginning  3  years  following  graduaUon. 
The  rate  of  Interest  would  be  3  perceait 
per  annum,  or  the  going  Federal  rate. " 
on  the  basis  of  market  prices  of  long- 
terra  Federal  obligations,  whichever  is 
higher. 

PHT&aCIANS  jL*iO  DtNTlSTS 


Needs  in  the  fields  of  medicine  and 
dentistry  have  been  studied  carefully  m 
recent  years  by  six  major  committees  of 
eminent  citisens  from  private  Ufe.  in- 
cluding the  Bayne-Jones  committee,  the 
Bane  committee,  and  the  Jones  commit- 
tee AH  of  these  committees  urged  im- 
mediate steps  to  increase  the  NaUons 
output  of  physidans  and  dentists. 

The  testimony  received  by  the  commit- 
tee indicates  that  the  shortage  of  physi- 
cians is  particularly  acute  in  small  com- 
muniUM  and  rural  areas  of  the  NaUon. 
A  study  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  points  out  that 
there  were  145  physicians  per  100.000 
population  in  metropolitan  counUes  but 
only  46  per  100.000  in  isolated  rural 
counties. 

In  all  sections  of  the  country  we  must 
now  depend  to  a  signlflcant  extent  on  for- 
eign medical  schools  for  physicians.  Of 
the  total  number  of  physicians  first  li- 
censed by  the  SUtes  to  practice  last  year. 
19  percent,  or  nearly  I  out  of  every  5. 
were  graduates  of  foreign  medical 
schools.  Approximately  25  percent  of 
the  Interns  and  residents  on  duty  In  our 
hospitals  are  graduates  of  foreign  medi- 
cal schools. 

About  98  percent  of  these  graduates 
of  foreign  schools  are  still  not  citizens  of 
the  United  States;  they  are  citizens  of 
some  foreign  country. 

Even  to  hold  the  present  ratio  of  physi- 
cians and  dentists  to  population,  we  must 
sharply  Increase  the  number  of  new  stu- 
dents. We  must  increase  the  number  of 
young  people  who  enter  mediclr^e  and 
dentistry  from  the  present  12.500  to  19.- 
000  a  year.  This  will  mean  an  increase 
in  total  medical  and  dental  school  en- 
rollment from  46.000  today  to  75,000  In 

1970. 

Since  osteopathic  physicians  In  some 
States  account  for  a  substantial  share  of 
the  practicing  doctors.  It  Is  essential  that 
schools  of  osteopathy  be  corvsidered  along 
with  schools  of  medicine  In  authorizing 
Federal  aid  for  an  expansion  in  capacity. 

The  American  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Dental  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Osteopathic  AssocUUon.  the  Asso- 


ciation of  American  Medical  Colleges,  the 
American  Association  of  Dental  Schools, 
azMl  the  American  Association  of  Osteo- 
pathic Colleges  support  the  Federal  as- 
slsUnce  proposed  in  H.R.  12  for  the  con- 
struction of  Leaching  facilities  for  their 
respective  professions. 

pcmLic  iKiALTH  ruaoNNn. 
All  government  levels  In  the  50  Btat<>s 
and  the  Federal  Government  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  12  schools  of  public  health 
for  adequately  trained  professional  pub- 
lic health  personnel.     These  12  schools 
have  an  enrollment  of  less  than  1 ,500  at 
present,  but  there  Is  an  urgent  need  to 
accommodate  a  minimum  of  2.500  stu- 
dents at  the  present  time.    The  needs  in 
the   future  will  be   even   greater.     The 
committee  Is  pleased  to  have  received  as- 
surance from  spokesmen  for  the  12  grad- 
uate  schools   of   public   health   In    this 
country  that.  If  Federal  assistance  were 
available,   they   would   seek    to   expand 
their  training  fadllUes  to  permit  an  In- 
crease of  approximately  60  percent  In  the 
total  number  of  students  enrolled. 

So  If  there  Is  any  one  category  of 
schools  that  needs  Federal  assistance,  It 
Is  the  schools  that  must  provide  for  that 
type  of  personnel  for  all  the  States. 

The  American  PubUc  Health  Associa- 
tion and  the  Association  of  Schools  of 
Public  Health  support  the  Federal  assist- 
ance proposed  In  H.R.  12  for  the  con- 
struction of  teaching  facilities  at  schools 
of  public  health. 
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Nuasu 
The  need  for  an  Increased  supply  of 
all  types  of  nurses  is  admittedly  urgent. 
but  the  committee  recommends  that  the 
formulation  of  a  general  program  of  sup- 
port for  nurse  educaUon  be  deferred  un- 
ul  the  committee  has  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  evaluate  the  report.  'Toward 
Quality  in  Nursing."  prepared  by  the 
Eurlch  Committee  for  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  UJ3.  PubUc  Health  Service. 

However,  one  field  in  which  there  Is 
clear  evidence  of  a  bottleneck  is  the  lim- 
ited capacity  of  the  167  collegiate  schools 
of  nursing  which  must  provide  the  teach- 
ers and  administrators  required  for  the 
expansion  of  all  tj  pea  of  professional  and 
practical  nurse  training.  The  Eurtch 
Committee  has  recommended  that  we 
double  the  capacity  of  collegiate  nursing 
schools  by  1970. 

The  committee,  therefore,  has  Includ- 
ed in  the  bill  construcUon  grants  for  col- 
legiate schools  of  nursing  which  offer 
basic  programs  of  nursing  leading  to 
baccalaureate  degrees  or  advanced  pro- 
grams leading  to  a  masters  or  doctors 
degree. 

The  American  Nurses  Association  sup- 
ports the  Federal  assistance  proposed  in 
VLSI.  12  for  the  construcUon  of  collegiate 
teaching  facilities  for  nurses. 

OPTOMBTTTISTB,    r HAKMACISTB.    PODIA TIISTS 

RepresenUtlves  of  three  other  health 
professions — optometry,  pharmacy,  and 
podiatry— presented  evidence  of  a  de- 
creasing supply  of  trained  manpower  in 
their  respective  professions.  The  com- 
mittee has.  therefore.  Included  these 
three  professions  Insofar  as  construction 
grai^ts  are  concerned,  but  such  grants 
wiU  be  made  available  orUy  if  the  need 
for  increased  enrollment  arkl  the  avail- 


ability of  qualified  students  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  fUl  the  new  or  enlarged 
schools  to  capacity  is  demonstrated. 

STUDENT   LOAHS 

The  hearings  have  clearly  demon- 
strated that  even  to  maintain  present 
ratios  of  physicians  to  population  in  the 
face  of  a  rapidly  expanding  population. 
the  number  of  physician  graduates  must 
be  Increased  by  50  percent  by  1975.  and 
the  output  of  dental  schools  must  be 
doubled.  The  high  cost  of  medical  and 
dental  education  and  the  length  of  the 
period  of  study  exclude  many  students 
well  qualified  intellectually  to  compete 
for  admission  to  the  schools. 

A  prospective  physician  or  dentist 
must  plan  for  a  period  of  training  that 
is  both  long  and  expensive.  Following 
4  years  of  undergraduate  college  work, 
he  c£ui  exF>ect  an  additional  4  years  at 
medical,  dental,  or  osteopathic  school, 
and  if  he  chooses  to  specialize  he  must 
spend  another  2  to  5  years  in  a  residency. 

An  average  student  who  wishes  to  be- 
come a  physician  or  a  dentist  must  see 
his  way  clear  to  invest  from  $16,000 
to  $20,000  in  his  education.  Thus,  many 
able  students  from  low-income  families 
are  precluded  from  entering  the  fields  of 
medicine  and  dentistry. 

The  loans  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  program  are  not  well 
suited  to  the  needs  of  medical  and  dental 
students  for  several  reasons:  First,  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  a 
student  may  borrow  not  more  than 
$1,000  a  year,  or  $5,000  In  totaL  Tte 
high  cost  of  medical  and  dental  educa- 
tion requires  a  substantially  higher  loan 
ceiling.  Second,  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  program  loan  re- 
payment begins  1  year  after  completion 
of  college  education.  Since  medio^  stu- 
dents have  a  long  period  of  postgraduate 
hospital  training,  the  longer  grace  period 
allowed  under  HJl.  12  Is  more  realistic. 

The  loans  under  the  program  proposed 
by  H.R.  12  could  not  exceed  $2,000  for 
any  academic  year  and  would  be  repay- 
able over  a  10-year  period  beginning  3 
years  after  the  student  ceases  to  pursue 
a  full-time  course  of  study  at  a  medical, 
dental,  or  osteopathic  school. 

The  Student  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  the  American  Dental 
Association,  the  American  Association  of 
Dental  Schools,  the  American  Osteo- 
pathic Association,  and  the  American 
Association  of  Osteopathic  Colleges  are 
among  the  organizations  supporting  the 
student  loan  provisions  of  HJl.  12. 

In  concluding,  I  would  again  urge  the 
favorable  consideration  of  HJl.  12  In 
the  Senate  that  we  may  expand  our  ca- 
pacity for  training  health  personnel. 
This  Is  a  compelling  need. 

As  we  all  know,  we  have  added  as 
much  to  our  medical  knowledge  oyer  the 
past  10  years  as  we  previously  have  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Unless  we  have 
the  personnel  to  asstu-e  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  our  findings,  however,  our 
increased  knowledge  will  avail  us  little. 

Even  now,  we  have  evidences  that  our 
health  needs  are  not  being  met  as  they 
could  be.    Let  me  cite  some  examples: 

Cancer  takes  75,000  lives  each  3rear 
that  could  be  saved  if  all  current  knowl- 


edge about  control,  detection,  and  pre- 
vention were  applied. 

Heart  diseases  take  20,000  lives  each 
year  through  rheumatic  fever  and  rheu- 
matic heart  disease.  All  of  these  deaths 
could  be  prevented  by  early  and  intensive 
treatment. 

Blindness  could  be  prevented  in  the  20 
percent  of  all  cases  that  are  due  to 
glaucoma  and  diabetes.  Both  conditions 
can  be  easily  detected  and  controlled  if 
caught  in  time. 

Infant  mortality  rates  in  the  United 
States  are  higher  than  they  are  in  10 
other  major  countries.  We  have  25  in- 
fant deaths  per  1.000  live  births  while 
Netherlands.  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland, 
and  Australia  all  report  under  20  infant 
deaths  per  1,000  live  births. 

If  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
in  population  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  take  st^s  now  to  increase  our 
capacity  for  training  physicians,  dentists, 
niu-ses  and  professional  health  personnel. 
I  strongly  urge  the  approval  of  H.R.  12 
without  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  1  minute 
so  that  I  may  answer  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
entirely  agree  with  the  Senator's  posi- 
tion. I  congratulate  him  on  his  state- 
ment. I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  his 
position  with  regard  to  the  bill  is  that  the 
adoption  of  any  amendment,  no  matter 
how  meritorious,  might  prejudice  the 
passage  of  the  bill.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WTT.T.  It  was  the  very  definite 
conclusion  and  determination  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
that  the  wise,  practical,  and  compelling 
course  was  to  pass  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  get  the 
basic  legislation  on  the  statute  books,  and 
then  to  consider  amendments  separately 
to  the  extent  that  we  feel  such  amend- 
ments should  be  enacted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  other  words, 
amendments  could  be  offered  subse- 
quently, if  it  were  felt  necessary  to  do  so, 
but  they  should  not  be  offered  to  the  bill 
before  us.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HTTJ.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Tbe  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  ton- 
PMe.  Hie  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute,  so  that  I  may  r^ly  to  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  that 
there  was  some  discussion  in  committee 
about  the  inclusion  of  cytometry  schools 
in  the  student  loan  provision  of  the  bill, 
but  that  as  it  comes  before  the  Senate 
now,  such  schools  have  been  excluded. 

I  have  been  advised  also  that  in  the 
case  of  Illinois,  Texas,  and  other  States, 
quite  a  number  of  students  could  not 
take  advantage  of  attendance  at  these 
sehoola  because  they  did  not  have  the 
neeeaaary  means  to  stay  In  the  schools. 

I  also  understand  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  or  will  have 
a  bill  under  oontemplatkm  very  shortly, 
and  that  it  is  his  Intention  to  give  ex- 
peditious oonslderatlon  to  that  bill.  Am 
I  correct? 


Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  was  agreed  in  committee  that  no 
amendments  would  be  offered  to  the 
pending  bill,  and  that  we  would  try  to 
have  this  basic  legislation  enacted  into 
law,  which  we  have  been  trying  imsuc- 
cessfully  to  do  for  the  past  12  years; 
and  further,  that  forthwith,  without  de- 
lay, such  amendments  would  be  consid- 
ered and  expedited,  to  take  care  of  stu- 
dents in  the  field  of  optometry. 

I  yield  myself  1  more  minute,  so  that 
I  may  reply  to  questions  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
us  what  the  vote  was  in  the  House  on 
the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  HILL.    The  vote  was  288  to  122. 

Mr.  COTTON.  With  that  kind  of 
vote,  did  the  committee  feel  that  it  would 
jeopardize  the  passage  of  the  bill  In  the 
Senate  If  there  had  to  be  a  conference 
on  it  with  the  House? 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes;  the  committee  felt 
that  if  the  proposed  legislation  were 
amended  and  it  had  to  go  back  to  the 
House,  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to 
go  to  the  Rules  Committee  to  obtain  a 
rule  to  send  it  to  conference.  There 
might  be,  as  a  result,  a  great  deal  of 
delay,  which  might  even  encompass  de- 
feat of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  and  I 
have  been  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
to  the  Rules  Committee  to  send  a  bill 
to  conference. 

Mr.  HILL.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  1  objection  on  the  part  of  1  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  out  of  the  435  Members 
will  defeat  a  request  that  the  bill  go  to 
conference,  and  it  is  then  necessary  to 
go  to  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  myself  a  half  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  a  technical  amend- 
ment Is  made  to  a  bill,  that  amendment 
has  to  be  corrected  in  conference,  unless 
unanimous  consent  Is  obtained  for  the 
correction  of  a  technical  error. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  correction  of  a  tech- 
nical ernn:  is  in  a  different  categmy. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  it  must  go  to  con- 
ference, imless  the  errw  is  o(MTected  by 
imanimous  c<Misent.  Does  it  not  have  to 
go  to  conference? 

Mr.  HILL.  Not  necessMily.  Both 
Houses,  by  unanimous  consent,  could 
rectify  the  error. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes.  I  can  tell  the 
Senator  that  he  will  not  obtain  unani- 
mous consent.  On  page  3  of  the  bill 
there  is  a  technical  error,  which  I  shall 
be  glad  to  call  to  the  attention  oi  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  TherefcH^,  the 
bill  must  go  to  conference,  anyway. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the 
Senator  point  the  error  out  to  me. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senate  should  be 
allowed  to  conOAer  a  Justified  amend- 
ment without  having  the  threat  held 
over  it  that  it  mast  take  the  bill  as  the 
House  passed  It,  e^ecially  when  there  is 
already  an  error  in  It  that  must  go  to 
conference. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  HELL.    I  yield,  if  I  have  the  time. 
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ICr.  MANSFULD-  I  (^&^  unanimous 
uuiTWil^  Uiai  I  aftH*^*^"^^  minute  be 
granted  to  tlw  BtJWtnr  from  Alabama. 

TlM  ACXTNO  PBBBZDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    Without  ot^ect.inn.  It  to  ao  ordered. 

llr.  DOimaCK.  I  was  on  the  House 
oom^ttee  wbleh  eoncMered  the  pending 
Mil  in  1M2.  One  of  the  things  that  we 
are  tXTloc  lo  find  out— and  I  wonder 
whether  the  QwMitnr'i  committee  gave  It 
any  considccation — was  the  amount  of 
mMiey  that  was  avaUaUe  for  assistance 
to  students  Id  TPr**^**^  schools  In  other 
legtolatlon  and  bills,  such  as  the  voca- 
tk»al  fjluffff^lif  bin,  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  the  proposals  for 
Federal  aid  to  education,  and  the  other 
avenues  of  tifi*T**"^  Ud  the  Senator's 
committee  go  Into  that  subject? 

Mr.  WTTJf  Tcs.  We  considered  those 
factors.  Ona  Ksmn  why  the  loan  pro- 
Ttolon  is  Important  for  students  in  medi- 
cal and  dental  schools  is  that  the  loan 
provision  uzider  the  National  Defence 
lM\ifAt»f«  Act  does  not  accommodate 
itself  to  the  needs  of  students  In  medical 
and  dental  and  osteopathic  schools. 

Mr.  X>DMI2IICK.  But  the  provisions 
are  applicable  to  such  schools. 

Mr.  HILL.  Tes;  but  they  do  not  meet 
the  needs  In  ttioae  schools. 

Mr.  DOMWICK.  Did  the  Senator's 
committee  m"^"^^*^  amending  the  Na- 
tlooal  Defetve  Education  Act.  to  meet 
those  needs? 

Mr.  FTT-'^'  .  We  did  not  consider  that 
because  that  to  a  separate  act.  This 
proposal  deato  with  additional  personnel. 
Thto  bin  to  the  place  for  tt.  Here  we 
are  dealing  wtth  medical  schools,  dental 
schools.  oeteolMiUiSc  schools,  and  other 
BChooto  of  learning.  "Hiis  Is  the  place  to 
deal  wtth  stodenta,  as  well.  The  amend- 
ments would  hare  to  be  the  same, 
whether  nuule  to  this  act  or  some  other 

ace. 

B£r.  DOMIMICK.  Did  the  committee 
take  into  conaMeratlon  the  loan  program 
of  the  American  Medical  Association? 

Mr.  wTfjr^  nie  committee  did  so; 
and  at  some  point  tn  the  debate,  the  Sen- 
ator from  A<T*P*»**  expects  to  discuss 
that  point.  I  am  glad  the  American 
TL4ixi\r»\  Asaodatton  has  such  a  loan 
program;  bat  I  do  not  believe  that  that 
loan  program  meets  the  needs  of  the 
situation  today.  It  is  hetpfol:  It  will 
play  a  part  In  the  provision  for  more  doc- 
tors, dentists,  and  osteopaths;  but  tt  does 
not  meet  the  needs  as  those  needs  must 
be  met  tocl^f . 
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DISCX>NT11IUANCX  OP  AID  TO  DIEM 

laKnMB  uv  Borrrn  Vietnam 


Bir.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
accordance  with  the  previous  agreement. 
I  yield  10  minutes — and  10  minutes 
only — to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor frooiMatio. 

Mr.  CWJBtXL  Mr.  President,  U  U  the 
purpose  of  %be  VS.  Ctovematient  to  up- 
hold the  UWtopendence  of  other  govern- 
ments stninBog  against  Communist 
suhverskg^  Xo  thto  end,  we  have  given 
masRlTe  aod  pndongCMi  assistance  to  the 
present  Owrmumeaat  of  South  Vietnam, 
even  though  thto  country  is  small  and  as 
remote  fxom  as  as  any  in  the  workl. 

As  long  as  the  Oovcmment  of  South 
Vietnam  seemed  wUling  to  follow  internal 


policies  worthy  of  retaining  for  it  the 
support  and  good  will  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  ^'•^^  as  long  as  that  Oovemment 
pursued  military  policies  against  Com- 
munist infiltration  which  had  reasonalile 
prospect  of  success,  the  United  States  has 
given  hugely  of  life  and  treasure  to  sus- 
tain and  assist  this  Government  in  Its 
self-defense.  Over  a  hundred  American 
lives  have  been  lost  and  nearly  $3  billion 
have  been  spent.  Our  outlays  have  con- 
tinued to  rise  until  there  are  now  14,000 
American  troops  in  South  Vietnam  en- 
gaged In  an  assistance  program  which  is 
costing  us  more  than  a  million  dollars  a 

day. 

Our  efforts  have  increased,  the  situa- 
tion has  worsened.  The  Diem  regime  in 
South  Vietnam  has  adopted  policies  of 
cruel  repression.  We  have  been  dismayed 
by  Its  persecution  of  the  Buddhists,  who 
are  In  the  large  majority,  by  the  desecra- 
tion of  their  temples,  and  by  the  bru- 
tality of  the  attaclcs  upon  them.  Too 
horrified  to  look,  we  have  turned  our  eyes 
away  from  the  sacrificial  protests  of  Bud- 
dhist monJts  burning  themselves  alive  on 
the  streets  of  Saigon.  Such  grisly  scenes 
have  not  been  witnessed  since  the  Chris- 
tian martyrs  marched  hand  in  hand  Into 
the  Roman  arenas. 

Neither  an  outraged  world  opinion,  a 
special  appeal  from  Pope  Paul,  nor  our 
own  indignant  protests  have  prevailed 
upon  the  Oovemment  of  South  Vietnam 
to  change  its  course.  Instead,  we  have 
been  denounced  by  the  very  members  of 
the  ruling  family  we  have  helped  to  keep 
In  power,  and  arrogant  demand  has  been 
made  upon  us  to  forsake  certain  Buddhist 
monks  who  have  sought  the  sanctuary  of 
our  Embassy.  To  persist  In  the  support 
of  such  a  regime  can  only  serve  to  Iden- 
tify the  United  States  with  the  cause  of 
religious  persecution,  undermining  our 
moral  position  throughout  the  world. 

The  American  people  will  not  long 
tolerate  continued  support  of  a  govern- 
ment which  lives  in  total  contradiction 
of  those  sacred  principles  for  which  our 
country  stands.  Among  them,  none  Is 
more  central  to  our  behef .  or  nearer  to 
our  hearts,  or  more  fundamental  to  our 
national  purpose,  than  that  of  religious 
freedom. 

It  is  urged  upon  us  that  the  Commu- 
nist presence  in  South  Vietnam  requires 
OS  to  support  the  Diem  regime,  regardless 
of  how  repugnant  It  becomes,  and  ir- 
respective of  its  contemptuous  refusal 
to  respond  to  our  entreaties.  To  accept 
sudi  an  argtmient  is  to  concede  that  the 
great  American  Republic  fcs  no  longer 
the  master  of  her  own  course  in  South 
Vietnam,  but  has  become  the  servant 
of  the  mandarin  autocracy  which  gov- 
erns there. 

Tdje  loss  of  South  Vietnam  to  com- 
munism would  be  deplorable,  arid  par- 
ticularly bitter  after  so  long  and  agoniz- 
ing an  effort  there,  but.  in  the  end.  the 
country  will  faU  victim  to  the  relentless 
Communist  penetration,  imless  the  Diem 
regime  abandons  its  policies  of  repres- 
sion, or  another  non-Comm\mist  regime 
emerges  to  rally  the  people.  The  recent 
-nMMi  protests  in  the  cities  of  South  Viet- 
nam demonstrate  that  there  is  a  mighty 
rMcrvoir  of  anti-Commonlst  feeling 
which  could  yet  give  great  popular  sup- 
port to  the  war  against  the  Vletcong. 


But  a  paraly&is  of  will  on  our  part  will 
be  as  self-defeating  as  it  Is  Ignoble.  The 
continued  persecution  of  the  Buddhists 
win  condemn  the  Diem  regime  either  to 
displacement  by  decent  leadership,  or 
to  eventual  defeat  by  the  Communists 
President  Kennedy  himself  has  acknowl- 
edged that,  unless  changes  in  policy  and 
perhaps  personnel  are  forthcoming,  the 
present  Oovemment  of  South  Vietnam 
will  lose  its  war.  The  time  for  hard 
decisions  is  at  hand. 

Persecution  of  the  Buddhists  by  the 
present  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
Is  an  affront  to  the  good  conscience  of 
the  American  people.  If  these  cruel 
repressions  are  not  abandoned,  further 
American  aid  to  this  Government  should 
be  terminated,  and  American  personnel 
withdrawn. 

Accordingly.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  res- 
olution which  reads: 
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Resolved.  TU*t  It  Is  the  MUM  of  the  Senate 
Uiat  unleaa  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam abandons  policies  of  repression  against 
.ts  own  people  and  makes  a  determined  and 
effectlTe  effort  to  regain  their  support,  mili- 
tary, and  economic  assistance  to  that  Gov- 
ernmrcnt  should   not  be  continued. 

The  resolution  is  submitted  for  myself 
and  on  behalf  of  22  other  Senators:  the 
Jinlor  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.BAVHl, 
the   senior   Senator   from   Alaska    [Mr. 
Bartlett],    the    senior    Senator    from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  BeallI.  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bistil,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Bur- 
DicKl.  the  Junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  senior  Sepator  from 
Kansasa  [Mr.  Carlson!,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [  Mr.  Clark  ] ,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruen- 
ingJ.    the    senior    Senator   from   South 
Carolina    [Mr.    Johnston],    the    Junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota   IMr.  Mc- 
GovernI.  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon   [Mr.   Morse  1.   the  Junior   Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  IMr.  Muskie],  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son], the  Junior  Seimtor  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.   NrDBERGER],   the   senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI.  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
Pell]  ,  the  JiuUor  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  SiKPSONl.  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas    [Mr.    YARBOiotrcH].    the    Junior 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  and  the 
Junior    Senator    from    Louisiana    [Mr. 
Long]. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  tlie  resolution 
may  lie  at  the  desk  for  a  week  to  permit 
cosponsorship  by  other  Senators.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  the  resolution  may  then  be 
referred  to  committee  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate may  soon  thereafter  act  upon  It. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  re«)luUon  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred:  and.  without 
objection,  the  resolution  will  he  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

The  resolution  fS.  Res.  196>  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  !t  la  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  unless  the  Oorerament  of  South  Viet- 
nam alMindons  pollcle«  of  repression  against 
its  own  people  and  makes  a  determined  and 
effective  effort  to  regain  their  support,  mili- 


tary and  economic  assistance  to  tb&t  Gov- 
ernment should  not  be  continued. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  resolution  Introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  IMr.  Chxtrch]  with  regard 
to  our  foreign  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 
This  resolution  would  put  the  Senate  on 
1  ocord  against  such  assistance  until  the 
South  Vietnam  Oovemment  regains  the 
support  of  its  people. 

I  support  this  resolution  because  I  am 
alarmed  at  the  way  some  of  our  foreign 
aid  money  Is  being  spent. 

In  South  Vietnam  we  are  spending  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  $1  million  a  day 
for  a  government  that  publicly  represses 
its  own  citizens  and  obviously  does  not 
have  their  support.  Not  only  is  this  a 
poor  investment,  but  it  Is  a  complete  con- 
tradiction of  our  concepts  of  personal 
freedom  and  Individual  liberty. 

I  believe  that  foreign  aid  can  be  help- 
ful in  many  ways  in  the  battle  against 
communism.  It  Is  particularly  helpful 
when  the  government  receiving  our  aid 
has  the  strong  support  of  all  its  citizens. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  South  Vietnam. 

Therefore,  we  should  make  clear  to 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  that 
we  will  not  continue  to  provide  Ameri- 
can dollars  for  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance unless  that  Government  makes 
an  honest  and  determined  effort  to  re- 
pain  the  support  of  Its  citizens,  and  can 
assure  us  that  our  assistance  will  benefit 
all  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  A 
united  country  is  our  best  ally  in  the 
worldwide  struggle  against  communism. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  MEDICAL   AND 
DENTAL  SCHOOLS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  {KM.  12)  to  increase  the  op- 
portunities for  training  of  physicians. 
dentists,  and  professional  public  health 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clsrk.  On  page  4, 
line  13.  It  Is  proposed  to  delete  "and" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and 
on  line  24.  to  delete  the  period  and  in- 
sert the  following:  "and  (C)  not  dis- 
criminatory on  grounds  of  race,  creed, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  In  its 
admissions  practices." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

May  I  ask  the  majority  leader  whether 
he  desires  that  Senators  be  Informed  that 
the  amendment  Is  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration?  If  so.  the  quorum  bells 
could  be  rung  for  a  minute,  and  unani- 
nious  consent  could  then  be  obtained  to 
rescind  the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unajilmous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  limitation  agreed  to.  there 
be  a  quorum  call  for  2  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Tha  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  the  quorum  call  has 
expired.    

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

I  submit  this  amendment  with  the 
greatest  reluctance.  I  am  not  happy 
about  the  need  for  it;  but  I  offer  it  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  essential  that  such 
an  amendment  be  offered  to  this  bill,  be- 
cause it  represents,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  callous  disregards  that  I  have 
seen  of  the  obligations  which  Congress 
is  entitled  to  have  from  the  Government 
departments,  in  connection  with  a  new 
program. 

The  pending  medical  education  bill 
provides  a  new,  much-needed  program 
of  assistance  in  the  form  of  matching 
grants  for  construction  of  teaching  fa- 
cilities and  in  the  form  of  loans  for  stu- 
dents. Two  conditions  are  imposed  for 
the  receipt  of  such  aid:  The  Institution 
must  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
school  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy, 
pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry,  nursing, 
or  public  health;  and  it  must  be  ac- 
credited by  a  recognized  body.  I  am 
proposing  an  amendment  which  would 
add  a  third  condition  for  the  receipt  of 
Federal  tax  moneys  which  are  collected 
from  all  citizens  regardless  of  color :  that 
the  recipient  institutions  do  not  discrim- 
inate in  admission  of  students  on  the 
ground  of  race,  creed,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin. 

It  should  not  have  been  necessary  to 
submit  this  amendment,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
should  have  expressed  very  clearly  in 
the  hearings  before  the  committee,  and, 
in  response  to  my  request,  should  have 
constantly  reiterated  to  the  Congress  the 
exact  policy  proposed  to  be  pursued  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  connection  with  this  new 
program. 

But  it  has  not  done  that,  notwith- 
standing requests,  both  oral  and  in  writ- 
ing. 

Hence,  we  must  ascertain  for  ourselves 
exactly  what  will  happen  if  we  pass  this 
bill  in  its  present  form.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the  fac- 
tual record  I  shall  present  to  the  Sen- 
ate, there  seemed  to  be  no  alternative  but 
to  submit  this  amendment. 

I  believe  this  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant bill.  I  am  thoroughly  devoted  to  it. 
and  I  want  to  see  it  enacted  Into  law. 
But  in  connection  with  new  programs, 
including  the  mental  health  program, 
about  which  I  had  to  take  a  similar  po- 
sition, one  must  equate  the  equities  ac- 
cording to  one's  conscience.  So  I  be- 
lieve that  this  desirable  bill  and  the  new 
program  under  it  should  be  administered 
in  accordance  with  the  policies  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  should  not  be 
used  to  support  segregation. 

Yet  that  is  precisely  what  will  happen 
in  the  at>sence  of  any  assurance  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  if  we  pass  the  bill  in  its  present 
form. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  critical  need 
for  this  additional  statutory  condition  for 
two  reasons:  one.  there  exists  intolerable 
discrimination  in  fact  in  admissions  pol- 


icy on  raciid  grounds  among  the  insti- 
tutions to  be  benefited;  and  two,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, based  upon  its  interpretation  of 
other  acts  similar  to  this  bill,  would  if 
it  were  passed  in  its  present  form,  feel 
obliged  to  aid  these  discriminating  in- 
stitutions. Under  these  circumstances 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  press  this 
amendment. 

The  factual  issue  is  an  open  record  and 
a  shocking  one:  of  the  approximately 
87  accredited  medical  schools  in  the 
United  States,  at  this  time  there  are  6 
which  continue  to  maintain  a  policy  of 
not  admitting  Negroes :  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  Baylor  University,  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  Alabama,  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  South  Carolina,  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Georgia,  and  Louisiana  State 
University.  This  group  represents  the 
hard  core  of  resistance  to  the  desegrrega- 
tlon  trend  which  began  in  higher  educa- 
tion long  before  the  elementary  and  high 
school  cases  involved  in  the  historic 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  deci- 
sion in  1954,  which  ended  the  separate- 
but-equal  doctrine. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  In  the  past,  BaykMT  Unl- 
vei-slty  has  had  no  qualified  Negro  ap- 
plicants, and  thus  has  not  admitted 
Negroes.  But  Baylor  University  is  now 
open  to  Negroes,  and  will  admit  any 
qualified  applicants. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
that  assurance.  Naturally,  we  have 
shown  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  check- 
ing the  list;  but  it  apparently  has  been 
impossible  to  get  from  Baylor  University 
the  information  obtained  from  other  uni- 
versities in  a  similar  status  which  also 
have  not  admitted  Negroes— to  wit,  a 
statement  that  it  would  admit  them.  I 
would  be  very  much  pleased  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would,  at  his  conven- 
ience, obtain  such  a  statement  from 
Baylor  University,  and  would  have  it 
printed  in  the  REC(m>. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
do  so.  I  assure  the  Senator  from  New 
Ywk  that  Baylor  Unlvorsity  is  now  open 
to  qualified  Negro  applicants. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
assurance.  We  did  check;  and  other 
universities  in  a  sbnllar  position  made 
declarations  of  policy  that  Negroes  would 
be  admitted  If  they  were  found  to  be 
qualified.  At  the  time,  that  was  not  the 
case  with  Baylor.  So  I  am  delighted  to 
have  that  assurance  from  the  Stfiator 
from  Texas,  and  I  suggest  that  such  a 
declsu-ation  would  be  most  helpful  to 
have. 

Mr.  TOWER.  A  number  of  the  col- 
leges in  Texas  which  are  privately  sup- 
ported and  are  open  to  Negro  applicants, 
often  have  had  no  applications  from  Ne- 
groes for  admission  to  graduate  pro- 
grams or  professional  programs  of  this 
sort.  So  the  fact  that  no  Negro  Is  en- 
rolled there  at  this  time  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  discrimination  there  against 
Negroes,  but  only  means  that  no  appli- 
cations frwn  qualified  Negroes  have  been 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  As  I  have  said,  we 
checked  on  this  point,  and  Uled  to  check 
it  thoroughly.    Of  course,  I  accept  the 
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Mmiranee  of  ttM  Ben>t<or  from  TexM  that 
he  will  obUtn  «aeh  »  dedanOlon  from 
Baylor  Unlvwrtty  and  at  an  aM>roprlate 
tffTv  will  haw  It  Incorporated  In  the 
Raoout. 

Mr.  TOWSR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  Of  course.  I  wished  to 
vindicate  Baylor  University. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Tha  senator  from  Texas 
Is  doing  more  than  vindicate  Baylor  Uni- 
versity. Two  yaars  ago  I  submitted  a 
■fmiiM.r  «»i>wyiMiiii^iL  and  In  that  connec* 
Uon  I  referred  to  the  policy  of  Johns 
Hopkins  Univwrtty.  which  then  prompt- 
ly chanced  Ita  poUoy. 

Mr.  Preakknt.  the  object  of  these 
amendments  la  to  get  an  open  admissions 
policy.  So  if  tba  Senator  from  Texas 
haa  obtained  thai  from  Baylor  Unlver- 
gitf,  I  congratulate  him  for  having  done 
so. 

Mr.  TOWKR.  I  do  not  take  personal 
credit  for  that.    Baylor  did  It. 

Mr.  JAV1T8.  But  It  Is  being  done. 
and  I  am  delighted  to  know  It. 

Mr.  President,  a  turning  point  in  the 
higher  education  field  was  reached  in 
1948  with  the  decision  in  Slpuel  against 
Oklahoma,  In  which  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  even  under  the  separate-but- 
equal  doctrine  a  State  had  an  obliga- 
tion to  provide  legal  education  for  a 
qualified  Negro  applicant  as  soon  as  It 
did  for  appUcanta  of  any  other  group. 
Because  the  coat  of  establishing  separate 
schools  of  hli^ier  education  was  so 
great,  a  number  of  States  instead  opened 
their  imlveraldea  and.  since  that  deci- 
sion, some  23  fonnerly  all-white  south- 
em  medical  aehoc^  have  been  opened 
to  Negroes,  at  least  as  a  matter  of  an- 
nounced potley:  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  the  University  of  Maryland, 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  George  Wash- 
ington Uhlvenlty,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, the  Medleal  College  of  Virginia,  the 
University  of  Virginia.  EHike  University. 
the  UnlvenAtj  of  North  Carolina.  Emory 
University,  the  University  of  Florida,  the 
Univemty  of  Miami,  the  University  of 
Texas,  the  Unhrenlty  of  Oklahoma,  the 
University  of  Ifiawurl,  Washington  Uni- 
versity In  St.  Loola.  St  Louis  University. 
the  Univenlty  of  Tennessee,  Vanderbllt 
University,  the  University  of  Louisville. 
Kentucky,  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
the  Univwrstty  of  Weat  Virginia,  Bow- 
man-Oray  Mrttkal  School  in  Winston- 
Salem.  N.C. 

An  even  more  widespread  pattern  of 
racial  discrimination  Is  presented  In  the 
field  of  profeeskmal  nursing  schools, 
which  would  also  benefit  from  this  bill. 
The  Public  Health  Service  estimated  in 
Its  testimony  on  the  bill  that  approxi- 
mately 243  collegiate  schools  of  nursing 
would  be  covered  by  the  new  program. 
The  Committee  on  Careers  of  the  Na- 
tional League  for  Nursing  published  a 
piunphlet  entitled  "Schools  of  Profes- 
sional Nurslnf  1962"  which  lists  all 
schools  of  nunlng  and  designates  those 
which  admit  Negroes. 

Mr.  President,  we  find  that  in  this  day 
and  age.  this  pamphlet  used  a  special 
code— the  letter  "N"— to  refer  to  the 
schools  which  do  admit  Negroes.  In 
other  words,  on  the  list,  the  names  of  the 
schools  which  do  not  admit  Negroes  are 


not  followed  by  the  'N.'    The  pamphlet 
includes  the  following  definition: 

Schools  AoMrrriKa  Naoao  Sttjdkwti 
TtM  symbol  "N"  IndloaU*  achooU  whlcb 
accept  Negro  ttudenu  In  all  3tat««  except 
UllnoU.  M*«WMAu»etu.  New  Jeraey.  New 
York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Waalilngton  Theae 
six  State*  have  fair  educational  practice  artii 
wtilcti  make  Illegal  the  practice  of  di-i- 
crtmlnatlon  In  educational  Inatltutlons 

Of  the  243  collegiate  schools  of  nursing 
which  would  be  benefited  under  Uie 
bill.  32  are  designated  as  not  admitting 
Negroes.  They  Include  collegiate  nursing 
schools  In  the  following  States:  Alabama, 
where  there  is  one  such  school;  Florida, 
where  there  are  nine;  Georgia,  where 
there  are  five;  Louusiana,  three;  Missis- 
slljpl.  three.  North  Carolina,  three 
South  Carolina,  two,  Tennessee,  two. 
and  Texas,  four 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Towsr  1 .  I  very 
much  hope  that  he  will  look  into  the 
nursing  school  situation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  ha*  e.x- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

According  to  the  authonUtive  digest 
of  schools  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  the 
list  shows  that  of  the  32  schools — out  of 
243  covered  by  the  bill — there  are  4  in 
Texas  which  do  not  admit  Negroes.    We 
shall  give  the  names  of  those  schools  to 
the  Senator.    They  are  contained  In  the 
pamphlet  to  which  I  have  referred.     I 
know  that  the  Senator  would  wish  to 
have  a  look  at  that  situation  himself, 
whatever  conclusion  he  might  come  to. 
Mr.  TOWER.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     It  should  be  noted  that 
the  pamphlet  lists  approximately  1,100 
schools   of    professional    nursing    of    all 
tjrpes  and  among  those  which  are  not 
now  covered  by  the  bill — because   they 
are     hospital -connected,     not     coUege- 
cormected    schools — the    percentage    of 
schools  designated  as  not  admitting  Ne- 
groes is  even  higher  than  that  which  I 
have  shown   above.     It   should   also  be 
noted  that  in  testimony  on  the  bill  the 
Department  stated  that  it  Intended  to 
extend  the  program  at  a  later  date  to  the 
hospital-connected  schools. 

Thus  even  without  regard  to  sill  the 
other  tjrpea  of  school  which  would  be 
covered  by  the  bill,  the  medical  and 
nursing  school  patterrvs  alone  show  sig- 
nificant discrimination  problems  as  a 
matter  of  plain  fact.  The  even  more 
insidious  problem,  of  racial  and  religious 
quotas  in  schools  which  do  not  openly 
maintain  a  policy  against  admi.<5.sion, 
must  be  added  to  the  equation,  too 

The  second  major  point  is  that,  al- 
though there  Is  an  abundance  of  legal 
authority  to  the  effect  that  executive 
departments  and  agencies  have  not  only 
the  legal  right  but  a  constitutional  duty 
to  withhold  Federal  funds  from  segre- 
gated or  discriminatory  activities,  and 
although  most  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  acknowledge  that  right  and 
duty  in  connection  with  mo.st  of  their  ac- 
tivities, the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  along  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  refuses  to 
acknowledge  such  power.    In  April  and 


May  of  this  year,  along  with  Senator 
Philip  A.  Hait.  I  sent  carefully  prepared 
letters  to  each  of  the  departments  and 
ageru:ies  asking  whether  they  believed 
further  legislation  was  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
programs  administered  by  them.  On 
July  10,  1963.  I  placed  the  answers  I  re- 
ceived In  the  Congressional  Record  and 
analyzed  them;  in  almost  all  cases  the 
answer  was  that  sufficient  authority  al- 
r»^^y  exists  to  cut  off  such  funds. 

But  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  which  will  admin- 
ister this  new  program,  did  not  answer 
and  at  this  point  has  still  not  answered 
the  policy  question.     They  have  recently 
stated,  in  a  letter  to  me.  that  In  various 
programs   which   they   administer   they 
believe  they  do  have  such  authority  and 
are  exercising  it.     As  to  the  remaining 
programs  they  are  silent.     However.  In 
testimony  this  year  before  a  House  sub- 
committee on  a  bill  to  cut  off  Federal 
funds   under  existing   educational   pro- 
grams from  segregated  institutions,  the 
Department's   spokesman    quite    clearly 
stated  that  the  Department  feels  it  must 
pick  and  choose  between  statutory  lan- 
guage In  different  acts  which  it  admin- 
isters— in  some  cases  the  statutory  lan- 
guage suggests  to  them  that  they  have 
no  discretion  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
funds  are  used  and  in  some  cases  it  sug- 
gests   the   contrary.     The   crux   of    the 
problem,  apparently.  Is  the  very  kind  of 
language  which  again  appears  in  Uiis 
new  medical  education  bill  In  section  726, 
which  prohibits  interference  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  administration 
of  any  institution.     It  is  Just  this  sort  of 
language  which  the  Ekjpartment  has  re- 
peatedly   relied    upon    In    refusing    to 
exercise  what  many  legal  experts  believe 
Is  firmly  based  upon  constitutional  au- 
thority—the right  to  deny  funds  to  seg- 
regated institutions.     And  the  Congress 
would  again,  at  this  momentous  time  in 
the  civil  rights  struggle,  set  the  clock 
back  by  letting  stand  this  .same  language 
in  the  new  program  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate  and  failing  to  make  its  in- 
tentions clear  with  regard  to  It. 

I  think  the  Department  Is  completely 
wrong  as  a  matter  of  law  In  Its  ii^ter- 
pretatlon  of  this  language,  because  the 
bin  provides  that  they  shall  not  interfere 
In  the  administration  of  an  Institution 
If  they  are  giving  aid.  But  we  are  talk- 
ing about  whether  they  shall  give  aid 
at  all.  If  they  deny  aid,  they  are  not 
Interfering  in  any  way.  Nevertheless, 
this  completely  false  interpretation  of 
law — and  I  make  that  statement  ad- 
visedly as  a  lawyer  of  considerable  ex- 
perience— persists  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

Tlierefore.  If  we  are  to  make  clear  the 
intention  of  Congress  In  this  particular 
case,  that  we  will  not  accept  an  adminis- 
tration of  the  statute  which  will  pay 
money  to  aid  discrimination  on  racial 
grounds,  the  only  way  we  can  do  It  Is  by 
so  declaring  In  the  law  Itself,  because  of 
the  ix)8ltlon  taken  by  this  particular 
Govenunent  department. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  asked  the  De- 
partment to  state  Its  position.  If  it 
has  any  position  other  than  that  which 
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we  glean  from  Its  testimony  on  a  num- 
ber of  other  statutes  and  ftom  tta  testi- 
mony before  this  particular  committee, 
it  should  say  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  conaoit  that  my  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  He*lth.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  dated  September  6. 
asking  the  question  specifically,  which 
has  had  no  reply,  notwithstanding  a 
number  of  oral  requests  that  it  should 
be  replied  to  In  advance  of  this  date,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
u  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo. 
us  follows:  __ 

SCFTEMBKB    5,    1963. 

Hun    Anthony  J.  CKLEBaczi. 
SccTctary.  Department  Of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  8BC«rra«T:  In  the  dlacuaslon  on 
H  R  12.  the  bUl  to  provide  for  a  program  ci 
aid  to  lncrea«e  the  opportnnltlM  for  training 
phyalcULZu.  dentists,  and  profMsional  pubUo 
healtii  personnel,  wtilch  tlie  CommittM  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  reported  favorably, 
the  question  arose  of  possible  discrimina- 
tory admissions  practices  by  some  institu- 
tions whlcb  would  be  eligible  to  parttelpat* 
In  the  program. 

Does  tbe  E>epartmeiit  have  a  record  of 
medlcai  and  health  educational  InstltwUons 
which  practice  discrimination? 

Can  your  Department  provide  assurances 
that  it  will  administer  the  program  In  such 
a  way  that  Federal  funds  wUl  be  withheld 
from  educational  Institutions  wlilcll  dis- 
criminate on  the  baste  o*  race  or  creed  in 
their  admissions  practloea? 

Since  H.R.  13  will  come  before  the  Senate 
very  soon,  a  prompt  reply  will  be  appreciated. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely,  

Jacob  K.  Javttb, 

VS.  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix>re.  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

I  should  like  to  answer  two  arguments, 
if  I  may.  It  win  be  said  that  we  will 
take  care  of  this  whole  matter  in  due 
course  when  we  pass  a  generic  bill  to 
deal  with  the  authority  of  Oovenmient 
departments  in  this  coimection  as  part  of 
the  omnibus  civil  rights  bill.  The  dUB- 
culty  with  that  suggestion  is  that  we  are 
now  initiating  a  totally  new  program. 
It  is  not  a  program  that  \s  on  the  books 
at  the  present  time.  It  Is  a  program 
in  which  the  Government  department 
concerned  will  take  no  position  now, 
thus  leaving  us  to  the  very  clear  implica- 
tion. I  believe,  that  It  Intends  to  take  a 
brand  new  program  developed  today  and 
administer  it  contrary  to  the  policy  laid 
down  by  the  President.  The  President 
has  made  very  clear  his  policy  that  there 
shall  be  no  use  of  funds  of  this  character 
to  aid  discrimination  on  racial  grounds. 

I  do  not  think  that  tn  good  conscience 
we  can  allow  a  statute  to  go  out  from 
the  Congress  providing  for  a  new  pro- 
gram which  we  know  will  be  adminis- 
tered In  violation  of  policies  of  the  United 
States,  without  stopping  to  change  the 
situation. 

The  second  point  Is  the  very  obvious 
one  that  we  do  not  know  what  will  hap- 
pen to  the  omnibus  bill  We  may  have 
to  rely  upon  that  bill  with  respect  to 
existing  programs.  One  might  argue 
that  such  an  amendment  Is  less  press- 


ing with  respect  to  an  ongoing  program. 
But  the  proposal  before  the  Senate  is 
a  brand  new  program.  The  question 
is  whether,  with  the  civil  rights  sltuaticm 
as  incendiary  in  the  country  as  it  Is 
txHiay— we  all  know  that  It  Is  the  No.  1 
domestic  Issue,  not  only  of  policy  but 
of  public  order — we  have  no  right  to 
appropriate  or  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  large  sums  of  money  for  totally 
new  programs  that  we  know  will  be  ad- 
ministered in  aid  of  segregation. 

Finally,  no  one  Is  more  sympathetic 
to  the  bill  than  I  am.  The  point  has 
been  made  that,  if  the  amendment  were 
agreed  to.  the  bUl  would  be  killed.  This 
is  an  administration  bill.  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  President  of  the 
United  States  cannot  get  from  the  head 
of  his  own  Government  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a  decla- 
ration of  policy  as  to  how  the  bill  would 
be  administered,  since  It  Is  an  adminis- 
tration bill,  but  would  rather  nm  the 
risk  of  having  It  killed  if  a  civil  rights 
rider  Is  put  on  It.  That  is  beyond  my 
understanding.  It  seems  to  me  that 
such  action  Imposes  a  duty  upon  people 
like  myself,  who  feel  seriously  and  deeply 
about  this  subject  at  a  time  like  the 
present  in  our  Nation's  history,  to  bring 
the  issue  forward  in  the  Senate  in  the 
way  I  have  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANRFTELX).  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  make  my  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Before  the  Senator 
makes  his  motion.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the      Senator      from      nUnoIs       [Mr. 

DOVGLASl. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
consdaices  of  many  of  us  have  been 
de^;>ly  trouUed  by  motions  to  table  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York-  For  some  years  I  have  supported 
his  amendments  to  specifically  put  into 
the  statute  provisions  against  discrimi- 
nation cm  the  groimd  of  race,  creed  or 
color.  Every  time  that  he  has  offered 
such  amendments,  it  has  been  said  that 
if  they  are  adopted,  our  friends  from  the 
South  will  prevent  the  bill  from  going 
into  effect.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  it. 

At  some  time  this  implicit  Uackmail 
must  cease.  We  should  find  out  if  the 
repreaenUtlves  of  the  Sooth  will  refuse 
these  measures — which.  Incidentally,  are 
largely  designed  to  help  them— merely 
because  there  is  to  be  no  discrimination. 

Second,  It  would  be  most  interesting 
to  establish  the  probability  as  to  what 
would  happen  If  aid  were  withdrawn. 

We  must  deal  with  this  question  at 
some  time.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  postponed  acting  on 
these  issues  in  the  hope  that  If  they  did 
not  act  the  probl«n  would  go  away.  It 
did  not  go  away. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
York  tor  the  patience  and  courage  with 
which  he  has  pursued  this  subject.  I 
express  the  hope  that  many  of  us  from 
the  North  who  say  we  believe  in  civil 
rights  on  this  occasion  will  vote  with 
talm. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Ur.  President,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

As  I  understand,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  will  move  to  table  the  amend- 


ment. As  that  is  rather  quick  and 
episodic,  I  ask  the  majority  leader  to 
Join  with  me  In  requesting  the  yeas  and 
najB  on  the  motion  which  he  will  make. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  on  the  same  old  treadmill  we  have 
trod  five  or  six  times  this  year.  All  I  can 
do  is  offer  the  same  threadwom  argu- 
ments, because  they  are  as  good  now  as 
they  were  when  first  offered.  If  Sena- 
tors wish  to  have  the  bill  passed,  they 
will  vote  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  If  they  do  not 
want  the  bill  passed,  they  will  vote  to 
uphold  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana to  table  the  amendment  of  the  >^ 
Senator  from  New  YOTk.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clo-k  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  DODD.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  JoRDAJfl.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  Uberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withh<dd  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ak- 
DSBSONl,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  BarwsTia],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  BraD],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Cannok],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastlans],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  EMtoirosMr],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GbotnincI, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HatsbnI. 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
JoBDAKl ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  KknnxdtI,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGn],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNama>a],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MitcalfI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahcxna  [Mr.  MointomT] ,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rah- 
DOLPH],  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  RiBicoiT]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  EwglkI  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KxNNXDY],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewstxr]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicorr]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gek].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Cormecticut  would  vote  "nay." 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mki- 
CALF].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  would  vote  "nay,"* 
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and  the  Senatar  from  Montana  would 
vote  "jca.** 

On  thla  fote.  tlM  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Bra»]  !■  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  CasbI.  U 
preeent  and  votlnc.  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jeney  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mluia- 
sippl  IMr.  E*anjun]  la  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aixorrl. 
If  present  and  voUng,  the  Senator  from 
Mlasiasippi  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Otdondo  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote.  tiM  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Oaunnifo]  la  pidred  with  the  8ena- 
ator  from  Trfi**f  t  [Mr.  Pkabsom].  If 
preeent  and  voOng.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  **yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oalorado  [Mr.  AllottI 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pisaaoif  1  are  absent  on  ofDcial  business 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Csaal,  the  Oenator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Ooopm].  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  MkORifl  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickxii- 
LoorsBl  Is  detained  oo  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  tbe  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  AllostI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mlmissippi  [Mr.  East- 
uuro].  If  prenat  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  ODlotado  would  vote  "nay." 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  CssbI  la  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btso].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Bmator  from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Pbamow]  is  paired  with  the 
SeiMtor  from  i^**"^*  [Mr.  OsTramNol. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  would  vote  "yea." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  HxaDnn.oorsK]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39. 
nays  37,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTIHO— 34 


(HO.  lS7Lec) 

TXAS— 39 

Butlett 

Inovr* 

Paatora 

Bftyh 

JaBfeaon 

Pell 

BIM* 

Jabnateo 

Robertaoa 

Burdlck 

Loac.  Mo. 

RuaacU 

Byrtl,  W  Va. 

LoBcLs 

Smathera 

Cluircli 

MNPBiMon 

Sparkman 

auander 

ItaUMAeld 

Stennta 

Krrln 

MeCarthy 

Symington 

Pulbrlsbt 

McClcUan 

Talmadge 

Ocn 

ISirflii  II"' 

Thurmond 

inn 

MsM 

Walters 

Holland 

Ifluakl* 

Tar  borough 

Humphrey 

Meubarger 

HATS— 37 

Toung.  N   Dak 

Alk«n 

Bsrt 

Nelaon 

BCAll 

BSrtJte 

Prouty 

B«nn«tt 

HlriMks 

Proxmlre 

Bona 

Javtta 

Saltonatall 

Carlaon 

jrortAB.  IdalM} 

Scott 

Clark 

KMtlnc 

Slmpaon 

Cotton 

Kueh«l 

Smith 

Curtla 

Iisasata* 

To^ar 

Dlrkaen 

IfslBtyn 

WmiAnu.  N  J. 

Domlnlck 

a^ltfar 

vruiama.  Del. 

Douflaa 

ISW*> 

Toung.  Ohio 

Vonc 

liiMim 

Goldwater 

UMOdt 

aUott 

McOm 

AaOmnoa 

■dmondaon 

MoMaokAra 

Brtvster 

Kngl* 

MecbMB 

Byrd.  Va. 

Oruenlnf 

M«toatf 

Oannon 

Haydan 

liooronvy 

Cum 

Hlctanlooper 

PaanoQ 

CXwper 

Jordan.  N  C 

Randolph 

TXxld 

Kennedy 

Rlbicoff 

So  Mr.  MANsnsxj)'s  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  appeal  to  Senators  to  re- 
main in  the  Chamber,  certainly  until  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire IMr.  Cotton]  has  submitted  a  very 
important  amendment.  He  will  discuss 
it,  which  will  not  take  too  long,  but  there 
will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  It  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  request,  he  would 
be  entitled  to  a  live  quorum  call.  I  think 
Senators  can  save  themselves  much  time 
if  they  remain  in  the  Chamber  to  hear 
his  presentation  of  the  amendment  and 
for  the  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
second  the  statement  made  by  the  dLs- 
tinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendments  numbered  102.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendments  may  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  explain  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

The  smendments  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton  I 
are  as  follows : 

On  pag«  21.  between  llnee  13  and  14  Insert 
the  following: 

"(f>  Where  any  person  who  obtained  one 
or  more  Io*na  from  a  loen  fund  eet&bllahed 
under  thla  p>art  engagea  In  the  practice  of 
medicine.  denUatry.  or  oeteopathy  In  an  area 
In  a  State  determined  by  the  appropriate 
State  health  authority  to  have  a  ahortage  (rf 
and  need  for  phyalclane  or  dentlste,  then  10 
per  centum  of  the  total  of  such  loans,  plus 
accrued  Interest  on  such  amount,  which  are 
unpaid  aa  of  the  date  such  pracUce  be0ns. 
■hall  be  canceled  thereafter  for  each  year  of 
ruch  practice,  up  to  a  total  of  50  per  centum 
of  such  total,  plus  accrued  Intereat  thereon  " 

On  page  21.  line  14,  strike  out  'if)"  and 
Insert  "(g)". 

On  page  21.  line  19.  strike  out  tg/"  antl 
insert  "(h)". 

On  page  21,  line  28.  strike  cut  (hi"  and 
Insert  "(1)". 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr  President.  I  am 
very  appreciative  of  the  suKgestion  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders.  I 
shall  try  to  live  up  to  their  statement 
that  this  is  an  important  amendment 

This  is  an  extremely  important  mat- 
ter to  a  large  number  of  people  No 
Senator  has  said  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
amendment.  It  merely  provides  that, 
in  the  case  of  loans  under  the  bill,  which 
are  to  go  to  those  who  are  studying  medi- 
cine, after  graduation  and  after  they  are 
admitted  to  practice  medicine  If  any  of 
the  physicians  or  dentists  are  willing  to 
practice  their  profession  in  counties  and 
sections  of  the  country  which  are  certi- 


fied by  a  proper  and  appropriate  health 
official  of  a  State  as  being  in  need  of  a 
phsrsician  they  shall  be  forgiven  10  i>er- 
cent  of  the  loan  and  the  Interest  on  10 
percent  of  It  each  year  during  which 
such  a  physician  remains,  up  to  a  period 
of  5  jrears.  Therefore,  if  he  should  re- 
main In  the  county  for  5  years,  he  would 
be  forgiven  50  percent  of  the  loan.  That 
is  the  limit.  If  he  does  not  remain,  he 
is  forgiven  for  such  time  as  he  does  re- 
main. 

The  amendment  is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  provisions  contained  In  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  for  the  training 
of  teachers.  This  is  exactly  the  same 
provision  that  applies  to  teachers  who 
have  received  loans  and  who  are  willing 
to  teach  in  elementary  schools  where 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  teachers. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  and  although 
we  may  not  realize  It,  in  this  Nation  there 
are  99  counties  in  which  there  is  not  1 
resident  physician.  None  of  those  coun- 
ties are  In  my  State.  However,  there 
are  large  areas  In  certain  parts  of  my 
State,  notably  In  the  northern  part, 
where  there  are  many  towns  and  hamlets 
in  which  a  physician  Is  not  obtainable 
for  25  or  30  miles. 

In  the  little  mountain  village  in  which 
I  was  bom  and  reared.  I  have  seen  poor 
people  struggle  to  get  a  resident  doctor. 
Senators  would  be  amazed  at  the  sacri- 
fices those  people  have  made.  They 
raised  money  and  bought  the  old  rail- 
road station  when  the  railroad  line  gave 
It  up.  They  remodeled  the  old  station 
into  a  suite  of  offices  for  a  doctor,  and 
they  equipped  It  with  X-ray  machlne.s. 
and  made  It  Into  a  medical  center,  and 
then  constructed  a  modern  apartment 
above  It,  rent  free. 

In  addition,  they  have  paid  a  bonus 
from  time  to  time.  In  order  to  keep  a 
young  doctor  there.  Ultimately  the  doc- 
tors go  off  to  larger  cities.  I  suppose  It 
is  to  be  expected.  I  am  not  trying  to  tell 
Senators  a  sob  story,  but  I  have  seen  a 
case  of  a  woman  with  a  coronary  condi- 
tion put  Into  an  automobile  and  driven 
25  miles  to  the  county  seat,  to  a  hospital, 
and  arrive  there  dead,  because  there  was 
not  a  doctor  within  25  miles  to  admin- 
ister the  Immediately  necessary  treat- 
ment which  might  have  saved  her  life. 
That  Is  not  an  Isolated  case.  There  are 
many  similar  cases. 

As  I  said  earlier,  with  perhaps  more 
emphasis  than  I  should  have  used,  we 
would  not  stand  for  that  situation  with 
respect  to  people  who  live  in  Pakistan. 
India.  Burma.  Turkey,  or  Brazil.  This 
great  Nation  would  send  hospitals  and 
doctors  and  technicians  and  nurses  to 
take  care  of  them.  The  people  In  need 
of  these  services  live  In  many  States. 
Thi-y  are  small  in  number.  They  cannot 
.sta«e  great  demonstrations.  If  we  want 
to  talk  about  civil  rights,  here  is  some- 
thing that  goes  further  than  that.  This 
is  a  case  of  humsm  rights,  of  human 
needs,  of  life  and  death. 

Incidentally,  the  same  provision  was 
contained  in  the  House  bill,  but  was 
taken  out  of  the  bill  In  the  other  body. 
It  was  taken  out  of  the  bill  with  two 
other  provisions.  They  provided  that 
physicians  and  dentists  who,  after  grad- 
uation,   are    inducted   into    the    armed 
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services,  or  who  ai-e  employed  by  a  Fed- 
eral or  State  health  service,  should  have 
the  same  forgiveness  of  a  percentage  up 
to  one-half  of  their  loans.  I  believe  the 
other  body  very  rightly  took  those  provl- 
.sions  out  of  the  bill. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  different  sit- 
uation. The  other  people  go  there  of 
their  own  choice.  They  earn  a  living, 
and  they  risk  nothing.  However,  a 
young  doctor  who  is  willing  to  get  his 
experience  In  the  way  that  I  have  dem- 
onstrated is  in  a  different  category.  I 
am  proud  of  the  medical  schools  in  my 
State,  and  I  have  great  sympathy  for  it. 
However,  there  Is  a  tendency  in  the 
medical  schools  to  send  young  doctors 
to  the  big  cities,  to  clinics,  and  into  lab- 
oratories, to  become  specialists. 

I  wish  the  medical  profession  would 
spread  out.  It  does  not  do  a  young  doc- 
tor any  harm  to  learn  something  about 
human  nature  and  human  suffering  for 
a  few  years,  at  the  start  of  his  medical 
career. 

My  amendment  leaves  out  of  the  bill 
the  last  two  provisions  in  the  House  bill, 
and  merely  provides  that  physicians  and 
dentists  shall  have  this  privilege  if  they 
are  willing  to  practice  In  communities 
where  the  ai^roprlate  State  authorities 
say  there  is  a  desperate  need  for  them. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator's  amendment,  it  mere- 
ly allows  the  same  privileges  to  doctors, 
to  go  to  communities  where  there  are  not 
adequate  medical  services,  that  are  al- 
lowed to  schoolteachers  who  go  to  CMn- 
munlties  where  their  services  are  needed 
to  teach  in  schools. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  is  exact- 
ly correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  are  small  rural 
communities  in  my  State  which  make  al- 
most unbelievable  sacrifices  In  their  ef- 
forts to  obtain  a  resident  physician.  The 
State  has  recognised  this  situation  by  al- 
lowing scholarships  in  our  great  medical 
college  at  Augusta.  Ga. ,  to  physicians  who 
have  practiced  in  rural  communities  for 
5  years. 

So  I  believe  the  Senator's  amendment 
has  great  merit,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
support  It. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
tiulshed  Senator  from  Oeorgia. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
for  his  excellent  amendment  My  State 
has  many  conununlties  where  a  doctw 
is  not  available  In  a  radius  of  30  or  40 
miles. 

I  have  had  a  constant  problem,  year 
after  year,  in  trying  to  help  small  com- 
munities to  try  to  find  doctors.  My 
hometown,  having  a  population  of  about 
1,000,  has  had  to  depend,  for  the  most 
part,  on  doctors  from  Canada.  Many 
small  cities  in  my  State  have  to  rely  on 
Canada  for  doctors,  despite  the  fact  that 
year  after  year  young  men,  some  of  them 
from  my  hometown,  are  graduated  from 
medical  schools  and  have  gone  on  to  be- 
come    noted    physicians    and   surgeons. 


Naturally,  their  desire  is  to  go  to  the 
biggest  centers  to  practice;  but  there  is 
a  great  need  for  doctors  in  the  smaller 
communities. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  in  deep  sympathy 
with  the  purpose  of  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. My  father  and  late  mother  re- 
sided for  years  in  a  small  town,  having 
a  population  of  800,  but  were  not  able 
to  obtain  the  services  of  a  resident  doc- 
tor. It  was  some  time  before  it  was  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  resident  dentist. 

Also,  it  has  been  my  observation,  be- 
cause I  have  come  in  contact  with  many 
doctors  and  dentists  in  small  commu- 
nities having  populations  of  500,  800, 
1,000,  or  1,500,  whose  annual  income  is 
quite  good;  it  is  better  than  the  Income 
of  many  of  their  counterparts  in  the 
larger  cities. 

I  am  wondering  about  the  equity  of 
permitting  the  forgiveness  of  a  loan  for 
someone  who  will  be  producing  a  large 
Income,  as  most  of  them  probably  will 
be  able  to  do.  I  should  like  to  see  some- 
thing done  to  encourage  the  location  of 
doctors  and  dentists  in  small  commu- 
nities. My  reaction  was  that  perhaps 
instead  of  providing  a  windfall  as  a 
means  of  attracting  doctors  and  dentists 
to  the  small  communities,  a  provision 
might  be  included  in  the  bill  to  make 
certain  that  preference  would  be  given 
to  loan  applicants  who  agreed  to  enter 
private  practice  in  such  areas  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  set 
forth  In  his  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  understand  and 
sympathize  with  the  logic  of  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  How- 
ever, the  Senator  from  Alabama  might 
perhaps  be  Justified  in  saying  that  such 
a  proposal  would  jeopardize  the  bill,  be- 
cause such  a  suggestion  would  be  op- 
posed. I  know  it  would  be  exposed  by 
many  medical  schools  and  would  raise  a 
controversy  that  does  not  now  exist. 

Many  yoimg  doctors  are  admitted  to 
practice  when  they  graduate.  They 
like  to  marry  early  and  become  located. 
A  sacrifice  must  be  made.  If  they  spend 
even  the  first  3  or  4  years  of  their  lives 
in  rather  remote  or  rural  communities, 
their  incomes  will  be  small.  From  long 
and  bitter  experience.  I  have  learned 
that  for  even  the  2  or  3  years  they  spend 
in  a  small  town,  the  rewards  are  well 
worth  the  sacrifices  made  to  obtain  their 
service. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment on  that  point  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator is  aware  that  some  communities,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  doctor 
or  a  dentist — particularly  a  doctor — go 
to  a  considerable  expense  in  providing 
an  office,  and — even  a  clinic. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  have  just  described 
that  procedure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  To  me,  that  means 
that  in  such  situations  we  would  add  to 
that  contribution  the  forgiveness  of  half 
of  a  loan.  It  sounds  to  me  as  though 
it  would  be  a  windfall.  I  am  not  certain 
that  I  followed  the  Senator's  statement 
when  he  said  that  if  we  changed  the 
loan  provision  to  give  preference  to  stu- 


dents who  agreed  to  locate  in  rural 
areas,  that  would  cause  some  of  the 
difiBculty.  I  wish  he  would  explain  that 
point. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  shall  do  so.  I 
promised  the  Senator  that  I  would  pre- 
sent my  amendment  expeditiously. 

The  bill  provides  $31  million  during 
a  span  of  3  years  for  the  loans.  My 
amendment  would  mean  the  diversion  of 
the  use  of  only  a  very  few  thousand 
dollars.  I  am  talking  on  behalf  of  the 
people  who  need  this  assistance.  I  do 
not  want  to  embark  on  some  rather 
hopeless  quest  when  there  is  a  prospect 
of  obtaining  this  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  aware  of  the  need 
for  this  amendment.  I  intend  to  support 
it.  Some  of  the  99  counties  to  which  the 
Senator  referred  are  in  my  State,  al- 
though I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many. 
This  has  been  a  constant  problem  for 
me  and.  I  am  sure,  for  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopir],  and  also  for  our 
colleagues  in  the  other  body  who  come 
from  Kentucky.  We  are  frequently  asked 
to  have  physicians  deferred  from  mili- 
tary service,  or  discharged  from  the 
armed  services,  if  they  will  agree  to  re- 
turn to  one  of  the  small  communities. 
We  are  asked  to  have  the  visas  of  some 
of  the  exchange  professional  people  in 
the  field  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  and 
dentistry  extended. 

In  my  State,  unlike  the  situation  which 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  MnxEsI 
stated  obtains  in  his  State,  the  small 
towns  cannot,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  a  clinic  may  be  furnished,  obtain 
enough  doctors,  because  they  go  to  other 
areas.  In  many  of  the  towns  or  county 
seats  in  what  we  call  the  "pauper"  coun- 
ties half  the  people  are  on  relief  today. 
What  could  they  pay  a  doctor  or  a  den- 
tist? Very  little.  In  my  Stote  there  are 
county  seats  in  which  doctors  and  den- 
tists are  being  paid  in  kind — ^paid  with 
corn,  potatoes,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
I  intend  to  support  the  Senator's 
amendment.  I  think  his  point  is  well 
taken. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  Following  what  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  said,  I  read  in 
the  press  several  months  ago  that  a  num- 
ber of  physicians  who  were  refugees  from 
Cuba  were  in  Florida.  Within  a  week 
of  the  time  that  small  news  item  was 
published,  I  received  letters  from  at  least 
a  dozen  communities  in  my  State,  asking 
me  to  get  busy  and  see  if  one  of  those 
Cuban  doctors  could  not  be  obtained  for 
my  State.  I  had  to  reply  that  it  would 
be  some  time  before  the  Cuban  doctors 
could  be  granted  licenses  to  practice,  and 
there  would  be  a  long  delay.  That  shows 
the  need  for  medical  assistance  in  the 
small  communities. 

The  only  objection  I  have  heard  ad- 
vanced to  this  provision  has  been  it  was 
Included  in  other  bills,  in  other  years, 
and  the  entire  bills  failed.  I  discussed 
this  question  with  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hn.L],  of  whom  I  am  fond, 
and  who  has  always  been  most  kind  to 
me.  as  he  is  now.  He  would  do  anything 
he  could  to  help  me,  as  I  would  to  help 
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him.    We  aorv*  toaether  on  the  same 
Suhcommlttwi  ctt  ApproprUttona. 

I  urged  bJm  to  aooeiA  tbe  emeodment. 
He  said,  quite  slneerely.  that  he  retpretted 
that  be  could  not  do  ao  because,  as  he 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  earUer 
today,  the  bfH  must  be  paaed  exactly  as 
It  passed  the  other  body:  otherwise  It 
would  go  to  conference  and  might  have 
to  be  returned  to  the  other  body,  where 
the  whole  bin  might  fail  I  am  glad  the 
S^n^tar  from  /^'■^^'wa  did  not  say  it  was 
a  question  of  tbne  or  delay,  because  we 
yl^fii  have  time  epo^g^  for  conferences. 
However,  that  VM  the  reason  the  Sen- 
ator from  flit******^  gave  me.  and  be  said 
that  was  the  rcoon  why  his  committee 
unanimously  lr«»«**^  that  the  Senate 
pass  the  bin  word  for  word,  line  for  line. 
and  section  for  eectlon.  as  it  passed  the 
House,  and  not  change  the  dot  of  an  "1 ' 
or  the  cross  of  m  "t." 

But  the  vote  on  (bis  bUl  in  the  other 
body  was  Stt  to  122.  That  Is  more 
than  2  to  1.  My  amendment  provide-, 
at  a  smaller  eoit.  for  a  greater  need  than 
any  other  amendment  that  could  be 
oSered.  I  eiumot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  the  Hooae  of  Representatives  would 
reject  a  bffl  that  passed  by  a  vote  of  288 
to  122  merely  because  it  included  an 
amendment  to  satisfy  a  crying  need. 
But  if  It  would.  I  cannot  help  asking— 
and  I  do  not  siQr  this  to  challenge  any- 
one—What has  the  Senate  come  to  If 
we  cannot  tndnde  In  a  bill  something 
that  te  right,  fair,  not  costly,  and  satisfies 
a  crying  need?  Why  must  we  take  a 
bin  Just  as  tt  comes  from  the  other  body 
because.  It  Is  said,  something  may  hap- 
pen to  It?  Bm  something  gone  out  of 
the  tradtttODS,  the  strength,  and  the 
potency  of  the  Senate? 

Ifr.  DUfcRSSIf.  Has  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  asked  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  hb 
amendments? 

Mr.  COTVOK.  Not  yet.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  fbr  the  yeas  and  najrs. 

Mr.  DHaDBOBf.  I  join  in  the  request 
fbr  the  yeas  and  xays. 

The  yeas  sjod  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUOLA0.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

The  PRESnJINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iMOtrrv  m  the  dialr) .  Etoes  the  Senator 
from  New  Bampehlre  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  DUnoist 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOOOLAS.  I  find  myself  in  con- 
siderable sympathy  with  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
ahlre.  Many  years  ago,  when  I  wa^  on 
the  Committee  vn.  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. I  pfc^yaaed  a  similar  tmiendment 
In  eonnectkm  with  the  bill  for  medical 
etHlegefl.  It  Is  ray  present  disposition  to 
vote  In  favnr  of  the  adoption  of  these 
amendments. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
riiire  will  not  think  me  impertinent  if  I 
make  an  inquiry — which  of  conrse  he  Is 
privfleged  to  dlK-egard— namely,  if  his 
amendment  w«re  adopted,  would  he  vote 
for  powage  of  the  bUl  as  thus  amended? 

Mr.  COTTOIf.  Yes.  I  intend  to  vote 
for  the  bin.  TCgsrdleas  of  whether  my 
amendments  are  adopted. 

Mr.  DOXKHiAa.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COTTCMf.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  niinels  asked  that  question. 


I  believe  thla  program  Ia  much  needed. 
So  the  bill  is  a  worthy  one;  and  my 
amendment  is  not  offered  In  any  sense 
AS  a  stumbling  block.  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  be  regarded  as  siich  by  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  offered  a  very  constructive  sugges- 
tion; but  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
hi*  oomLmittee  might  well  be  JusUfled  in 
feeling  that  If  we  add  a  complicatiag 
amendment  to  the  bill,  its  enactment 
will  be  endangered. 

However,  this  amendment  was  in  Uio 
House  bill.  AJthouijh  I  do  not  Icnow  all 
the  circumstances,  my  guess  is  that  this 
one  provision  went  out  with  the  other 
two,  which  I  believe  the  House  was  amply 
Justified  in  rejecting. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
for  their  consideration.  If  I  was  too  Im- 
passioned earUer  today,  when  I  discov- 
ered that  the  Senate  had  entered  into  a 
unaoimous-consent  agreement  which  I 
thought  would  limit  my  opportuiuty  to 
place  my  cause  before  the  Senate.  I  beg 
their  forgiveness. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  Senators 
in  listening  to  me.  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  his  committee.  I  sliicercly  hope 
the  Senate  will  not  turn  its  back  on 
people  who  literally  are  suffering  and  dy- 
ing— that  statement  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion— and  that  there  will  go  out  from 
the  Senate  the  assurance  tliat  we  are 
willing  to  help  the  small  numbers  of 
people  in  remote  communities;  that  we 
do  not  respond  only  to  the  great  pressure 
groups;  and  that  we  will  not  hesitate 
to  help  those  in  the  remote  conununi- 
ties  because  of  fear  of  what  the  House 
of  RepreeenUtlves  will  do — particular- 
ly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  shown  its  support  of  the 
bill.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  so  fickle  that  they 
would  change  their  opinion  Just  because 
of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  the  time  under  my  control. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HHX.  I  very  much  regret  to  find 
myself  In  disagreement  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire.  He  and  I 
serve  together  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. At  the  present  time.  I 
happen  to  be  chairmain  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
he  is  its  ranking  minority  member.  We 
hare  very  close  relationships  luid  we 
work  very  close  together.  He  Is  always 
most  considerate  and  most  helpful. 

As  I  have  said.  I  hate  to  liave  to  oppose 
the  amendment;  but  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  considered  the 
matter  of  amendments,  and  reached  the 
conclusion  that  it  should  oppose  all 
amendments  and  should  seek  to  have  the 
bill  passed  in  the  same  form  in  which 
it  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. One  of  the  main  reasons  for 
that  decision  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 


and  Public  Welfare  was  the  fact  that 
we  have  bad  this  proposed  legislation 
before  us  for  many  years.  I  can  recall 
that  some  12  years  ago— In  1951 — when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastors]  had  charge  of  this 
proposed  legislation,  after  it  was  report- 
ed from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  he  stood  on  this 
floor  and  made  a  brilliant  fight  In  an 
effort  to  get  that  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate.  But  it  was  not  passed:  and  for 
12  years  it  has  not  been  passed  by 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate,  or.  be- 
cause of  complications  following  Its  pas- 
sat;e  by  both  bodies.  Its  enactment  has 
been  impossible. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  compellinK 
need  for  more  doctors  and  dentists  in 
the  United  States.  Nmeteen  percent  of 
all  doctors  licensed  to  practice  the  pMt 
year  In  the  United  States  were  graduates 
of  foreign  schools.  Probably  many  of 
them  were  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Today,  one  out  of  every  four  doc- 
tors serving  as  interns  or  residents  in 
hospitals  in  the  United  States,  is  a  grad- 
uate of  a  foreign  medical  school. 

Committee  after  committee,  starting 
m  the  Truman  admlnistreUion,  and  three 
committees  in  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration—some six  altogether — have 
studied  this  problem.  Each  has  strongly 
recommended,  in  Its  reports,  that  we 
make  provision  for  more  doctors  and 
dentists,  that  we  take  steps  to  help  our 
existing  medical  and  dental  schools,  and 
also  that  we  take  the  necessary  action 
to  bring  at>out  the  establishment  in  the 
United  States  of  more  medical  and 
dental  schools. 

The  problem  Is  to  pass  this  basic  leg- 
islation now.  It  is  In  our  power  to  pass 
this  bill  in  the  form  In  which  it  was 
passed  by  the  House.  It  wUl  then  go  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  for 
hLs  signature;  and  after  he  signs  It.  it  will 
be  on  the  statute  books.  Then  we  shall 
have  enacted  this  basic  program,  and  we 
shall  then  be  in  a  position  to  propose  any 
changes  or  any  amendments  that  we  see 
fit  to  propose. 

But  if  we  swiopt  an  amendment,  and 
send  the  bill  as  thus  amended  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  we  must  real- 
ize that — meritorious  though  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire may  be — that  amendment  was  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Personally.  I  would  favor  his  amend- 
ment If  tt  were  in  the  form  of  a  bill  on 
this  subject.  But  the  compelling  thing 
is  to  get  this  great  new  program  on  the 
statute  books,  rather  than  to  encounter 
delay  and  perhaps  defeat.  Certainly  if 
we  now  adopt  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
it  will  have  to  be  returned  to  the  House ; 
and  that  action  will  cause  interminable 
delays,  if  not  final  defeat,  for — among 
other  difficulties — a  rule  would  have  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  enact  this 
bill  now. 

I  assure  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  that  If  he  will  Introduce  his 
amendment  in  the  form  of  a  bill.  I,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  wi2  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  get  that  bill  re- 
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ported  from  that  committee  and  placed 
on  the  Senate  Calendar;  and  I  have  the 
assurance  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  (Mr.  Makstiklo]  that  if  the  bill 
Is  placed  on  the  calendar,  there  will  be 
no  intentional  delay  in  getting  It  expedi- 
tiously considered  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  My  time  is  limited,  but  I 
Yield. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  No  one  else  In  Con- 
gress has  dcme  as  much  as  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  done  In  the  cause  of 
public  health.  I  well  remember  the 
struggles  we  had  in  1951  to  pass  the 
Pas  tore  bill. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  opposition  to 
the  Pastore  bill  to  give  aid  to  medical 
schools,  to  enable  them  to  train  addi- 
tional doctors,  came  primarily  from  the 
American  Medical  Association? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  has  been  some  12  years 
since  that  event,  and  1  do  not  now  re- 
member whether  the  opposition  then 
was  much  different  from  some  of  the 
questions  which  have  been  raised  now, 
to  be  frank  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  But  \&  it  not  true  that 
the  American  Medical  Association  was 
then  the  chief  opponent? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  would  say  that  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  certainly  had 
no  enthusiasm  for  that  bill. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Is  It  not  also  true 
that  the  older  and  richer  medical  schools 
opposed  it  because  they  felt  It  would 
create  new  medical  schools  which  would 
train  new  doctors? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  do  not  recall;  but  I  do 
know  that  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  strongly  supported  that  bill.  Just 
today  as  the  Association  of  Medical  Col- 
leges strongly  supports  this  bill  and  urges 
its  passage.  Witness  after  witness  came 
before  the  committee  to  urge  the  passage 
of  the  proposed  legislation  in  the  same 
form  In  which  It  passed  the  House.  They 
asked  that  there  be  no  amendments  or 
changes.  They  asked  only  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  be  placed  on  the  stat- 
ute books  and  that  this  great  program 
be  started  now. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  what  Is  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  afraid  should  the  bill 
return  to  the  House  of  Representatives? 
Is  he  afraid  that  the  American  Medical 
Association  would  kUl  the  bill? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  shall  not  engage  in  spec- 
ulation or  the  drawing  of  indictments. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Of  what  is  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  afraid? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
knows  that  time  and  again  the  Senate 
passes  legislation  and  it  dies  in  the  other 
body.  Also,  the  House  has  passed  legis- 
lation which  has  died  in  this  body. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Yes.  At  times  legis- 
lation goes  through  with  lightning  speed. 
Win  the  Senator  from  Alabama  be 
frank  ?  Where  does  the  (H>POslUon  to  the 
Cotton  amendments  oomt  from?  The 
amendments  seem  to  me  to  be  eminently 
sensible. 

Mr.  HILL.  If  the  Senator  wUl  look  at 
the  record  of  the  debate  and  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  in  the  House,  he  will  see 
that  the  provision  contained  in  the  Cot- 
ton amendments  went  out  an  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Tes;  but  who  caused 
its  removal? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Who  was  behind  the 
action  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  ? 

Mr.  HILL.  It  would  not  do  for  me  to 
engage  In  speculation  of  that  type. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  one 
of  the  most  sophisticated  Members  of 
this  body. 

"hix.  HILL.  That  provision  went  out 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Ihe  Senator  can  draw  on  his  own 
imagination. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  deny  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  had  a  part  in  elim- 
inating that  provision? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  honestly  do  not  know.  I 
heard  that  it  was  eliminated.  The  record 
will  show  that  it  went  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Who 
had  what  part  and  who  had  some  other 
part  I  do  not  know.  The  record  shows 
that  that  provision  went  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
pass  the  bill.  Let  us  not  endanger  a 
program  that  we  have  been  working  and 
fighting  for.  and  which  has  been  urged 
all  these  years,  by  adopting  amendments 
now.  Let  us  pass  the  bill.  Ihat  was  the 
sense  of  th^  committee.  The  committee 
carefully  considered  the  matter  and 
urged  that  the  bill  be  passed  as  It  was 
passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
remaining?  

•nie  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The 
SenatOT  has  1  Vi  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HILL.    I  will  reserve  that  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

Ihe  PRJESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  52  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  shall  use  2  minutes. 
If  the  Senator  from  Alabama  desires  2 
or  S  minutes.  I  shall  give  him  that  much 
time.  I  will  give  him  anything  In  the 
world  if  he  will  only  support  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  hope  that  Senators  who  represent 
small  towns  In  their  States  will  not  be 
deluded  by  the  statement,  Tf  you  do  not 
get  something  today,  introduce  it  In  a 
separate  bill  and  some  day  we  will  do 
something  for  you." 

I  wish  I  had  $100  for  every  time  in  the 
17  years  that  I  have  served  In  the  House 
and  the  Senate  when  I  have  had  some 
smooth,  sincere,  lovable  party  leader 
say.  "Oh,  no.  Wait  a  minute.  Don't  tie 
that  provision  to  this  bill.  Introduce  It 
as  a  separate  measure  and  I  will  help 
you." 

I  cannot  remember  a  single  instance 
when  that  approach  has  been  effective. 
I  urge  the  younger  Members  of  this  body, 
never  to  be  deluded  into  voting  against 
something  that  they  believe  In  today  on 
somebody's  promise  that  they  will  get 
aetlon  next  year. 

If  the  bill  Is  passed  without  amend - 
moit,  and  I  should  Introduce  my  amend- 
ment as  a  separate  bill,  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  keep  his 
promise.  He  Is  a  man  of  great  Integrity. 
He  would  report  the  bill  from  the  com- 


mittee. Then  it  would  die  on  the  calen- 
dar of  the  Senate  or  the  House,  or  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  a  Congress. 

That  is  not  sensible.  The  only  way 
a  Senator  can  obtain  conslderatI(m  for 
some  of  the  p>eople  in  our  coimtry  who 
are  not  represented  by  powerful  lobbies 
and  are  not  members  of  great  pressure 
groups  is  to  tie  the  provision  to  some 
bill  that  will  be  passed. 

I  wish  to  correct  one  erroneous  impres- 
sion. I  was  told,  "The  House  threw  out 
that  provision."  I  repeat  that  the  House 
did  not  throw  out  this  provision  alone. 
In  the  House  the  bill  contained  a  pro- 
vision for  forgiveness  of  the  loans  of 
young  physicians  and  dentists  who  are 
in  the  armed  services  and  those  who  are 
working  for  pubUc  health  associations 
and  agencies,  either  Federal  or  State,  and 
the  House  was  Justified  In  throwing  out 
those  provisions.  The  provision  con- 
tained in  my  amendment  went  with  it. 

I  have  information  from  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol — and  I 
do  not  have  many  Infiuentlal  friends 
anjrwbere,  but  I  have  even  some  Demo- 
cratic friends  over  there — ^that  the  House 
will  accept  the  amendment,  because  It  is 
cc^nlzant  of  the  need. 

We  are  proud  of  our  medical  schools; 
but  I  urge  the  Semite  to  Include  In  the 
bill  something  for  those  who  need  help 
so  badly— $200  million  would  be  author- 
ized in  the  bill— I  ask  for  only  a  few 
thousand  dollars  for  certain  commu- 
nities. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  re- 
gret that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  so  little  faith  that  at 
another  time  perhaps  his  idea  would  be 
accepted.  I  proposed  an  amendment  In 
the  committee  and  then  withdrew  it. 
It  would  have  included  optometrists  un- 
der the  loan  provisions.  I  withdrew  the 
amendment  because  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI,  assured  me 
that  It  would  be  considered  separately. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  at  this  time  whether  what  I 
have  said  Is  not  the  fact? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.    Of  course. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  is  the  understanding  of 
the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  the  cMnmlttee  will  give 
expeditious  consideration  to  the  proposed 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  r^?ort  that  amendment.  I 
have  talked  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfikld].  He  has  assured  me 
that  when  that  bill  comes  up,  it  will  have 
expeditious  consideration  and  action  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Is  the 
saying  true — "Faith,  h(ve,  and  charity, 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  faith?" 

Mr.  HILL.    "Charity." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
faith. 

Mr.  HILL.  Faith  removes  mountains 
and  subdues  kingdoms. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
faith  in  my  friend  from  Alabama.  I 
have  complete  charity  and  love  for  him. 
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But  I  h*ve  very  UtUe  hope.  Of  course, 
he  win  oofMUterliie  proposal.  Ofeoorse. 
be  wlU  do  all  be  esn  for  it.  Re  la  a  man 
of  his  word.  We  tfmB  obtain  oonsldera- 
tlon.  But  I  polBC  oat  to  Senators  that 
Inmy  17  yean CIT experience,  the  thinnest 
•oupIeferatewMOonslderatlon.  What 
we  desfcre  Is  Mtton;  and  If  we  do  not  set 
It  today  ta  Ibe  censideratlon  of  the  Mil 
before  the  Senate,  we  will  never  get  It. 

Mr.  KEATDtO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  ykJd  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CXyrrOlt.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATXXVO.  One  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendmfeniB  troubles  me  some- 
what I  would  appreciate  It  If  the  Sen- 
ator would  addreia  himself  to  that  sub- 
ject. The  aoMndmeDt  provides  that  a 
pexaon  may  4wallfy  for  forgiveness  If 
he  practices  In  aa  area  in  a  State  de- 
termined by  tbe  appropriate  State  health 
authority  to  have  a  shorta^ie  of  and 
need  for  physicians  or  dentists.  Is  there 
any  standard  throughout  the  country,  or 
would  there  be  competition  between 
health  authorities  In  the  various  States 
for  the  establishment  of  numerous  areas 
In  their  own  States  which  could  take  ad- 
rantace  of  that  provision?  I  can  see 
broad  laUtude  as  to  what  Individual 
States  might  do  under  the  wording  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COTTOH.  The  interpretation  of 
the  languagft  would  be  such  that  it  would 
h#ve  to  be  veqr  clear  to  the  Federal  De- 
partment administering  the  loans  that 
the  State  agency  whose  word  was  being 
taken  was  the  aerrect  agency.  If  there 
were  any  competition  in  that  regard,  or 
aay  failure  of  a  State  to  select  a  certain 
agency,  the  FMsrai  Department  would 
have  to  wait  and  insist  that  the  question 
to  be  settled  Wlore  the  SUte  would  be 
eligible  for  a  loan. 

Mr.  KElAXDiO.  Does  the  Senator  in- 
terpret the  lanmapf  and  I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  the  ahSLirman  of  the  com- 
mittee also  would  address  himself  to  this 
point — aa  ■tr^*»f  it  possible  for  a  Fed- 
eral admtnlitnitnr  of  the  program  to 
deny  this  prlYilafS  when  it  is  felt  that  a 
Staiebas  inpraperly  found  a  shortage  of 
physicians  to  eadst  in  a  partioiilar  area? 
I  may  be  mlstrlr-i.  but  as  I  Interpret  the 
provision,  the  JRederal  authorities  would 
have  no  such  power  and  would  be  bound 
completely  to  act  upon  the  finding  by  the 
State  health  authority,  which  might  be 
admlrUstered^ne  way  in  New  Hampshire, 
another  way  in  Alabama,  ukd  a  third 
way  in  New  York.  It  seems  to  me  that 
might  lead  ioaaaM  abuse. 

Mr.  COTTOii.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  a  mush  better  lawyer  than  I.  I 
should  say  this  language  would  not  con- 
fer pow<r  OB  the  yiederal  Oovenunent  to 
pick  and  chooae.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
inent.  in  ■flmlnistnrlng  the  loans  and 
granting  the  foifiveness.  would  have 
power  to  act.  but  it  we«dd  be  extremely 
repretiensiMe  If  tbe  Feckral  agency  did 
did  t^a^  wait  onttl  the  SUte  had  com- 
pletely ibilwiiMliiail  the  agency  involved, 
if  there  were  a  ooalUet  between  authori- 
ties. The  Slate,  by  its  Governor,  or 
legislature,  would  have  to  make  that 
crystal  clear.  Tills  is  the  authority  on 
which  the  Fedend  Department  should 
rely. 
Mr.  B3SATIlfO.    I  agree. 


Mr.  COTTON.  The  reason  for  the 
wording  of  the  amendment,  flxst.  Is  that 
this  Is  the  way  the  provision  was  worded 
in  the  House  bill;  and.  second.  It  is 
precisely  the  same  language  provided  un- 
der the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
with  regard  to  teachers.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  has  been  no  dlfBculty  In  the 
administration  of  that  act. 

Mr.  ECKATINO.  I  do  not  remember 
that  teachers  to  be  eligible  for  forgive- 
ness under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  were  required  to  toach  In  spr- 
dflc  areas. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  provision  applied 
to  elementary  ischoois. 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  dlfUcTilty  with 
respect  to  the  wording  of  the  amend- 
ment is  that  the  health  authorities  in 
New  Hampshire  might  say  that  every 
area  in  New  Hampshire  had  a  shortage 
of  piiysidans.  while  In  the  State  of  New 
¥ork  it  might  be  said  only  two  villages 
liad  a  shortage  of  physicians.  The 
standards  might  be  quite  different.  This 
might  lead  to  authorities  In  some  States 
talcing  action  to  accord  fonrlver^ss  based 
on  their  own  set  of  criteria  when  really 
they  were  not  entitled  to  do  so.  That 
is  my  fear  about  the  language. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  have  oomfldence  In 
this  regard,  particularly  In  a  situation  of 
this  kind.  The  medical  schools  In  the 
State  will  have  their  eyes  on  It.  With  due 
apologies  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
the  medical  associations  will  have  their 
eyes  upon  it  The  legislatures  of  the 
States  will  know  where  the  help  is  going. 
I  have  confidence,  when  the  decision  Is 
left  to  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the 
State,  that  there  are  sufficient  guiding 
factors,  and  a  sufficient  conscience  In 
every  State,  to  see  to  It  that  the  program 
is  not  abused. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  glad  to  sur- 
render the  remainder  of  my  time,  so  that 
the  Senate  can  vote.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

The  Senator  said  that  he  did  not  want 
consideration,  but  wanted  action.    What 

1  have  sought  to  give  the  Senator  is  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  also  action  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  has  faith  in  regard  to 
House  action  on  the  hill.  Tbe  Senator 
says  the  House  will  accept  his  amend- 
ment. The  fact  remains  that  Uie  provi- 
sion went  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  It 
was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

If  the  Senator  has  faith,  if  the  Senate 
passes  his  amendment  in  tiie  form  of  a 
separate  bill,  according  to  his  view  and 
his  faith,  he  need  have  no  worry  about 
what  the  House  will  do.  So  let  us  have 
action  now  and  start  this  great  program, 
which  is  so  compelling  ly  needed. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite attention  to  the  lact  that  this  par- 
ticular provision  was  not  eliminated  by 
the  House.  It  was  a  part  of  a  much 
more  far  reaching  provision. 

Second,  the  other  body  has  indicated 
overwhelmingly,  by  a  vote  of  more  than 

2  to  1.  that  it  wanU  this  bill.  I  say 
that  we  can  have  this  bill  and  also  have 
this  Just  provision. 


As  to  whether  we  should  wait  to  pass 
the  amendment  in  tiie  form  of  a  bill. 
losing  the  force  and  drive  involved, 
though  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  and 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  will 
bring  the  bill  to  the  Senate — and  per- 
haps the  Senate  will  pass  it— I  merely 
ask  the  Senator  whether  lie  hae  heard 
that  there  Is  to  be  oonsideration  of  a 
civil  rights  measure  pretty  soon. 

The  curtain  will  be  coming  down  soon 
as  to  what  can  be  done  in  the  Senate, 
and  Christmas  Eve  will  be  too  late  for 
me  to  get  some  help  for  these  people 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Does 
Uie  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
back  his  remainiivg   time? 

Mr,  COTTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  from  the  time  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wLsh  to  corroborate  what  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  said.  I  honor 
him  as  a  man  of  his  word,  as  I  honor 
every  other  Senator.  When  the  Sena- 
tor says  he  will  do  something,  he  will 
do  it. 

So  far  as  the  majority  leader  is  con- 
cerned. If  the  bill  La  Introduced  and 
later  reported  by  the  committee  and 
placed  on  the  calendar,  It  will  be  given 
as  speedy  consideration  as  possible. 

There  are  other  factors  Involved,  as 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
brought  out. 

Before  the  vote  Is  taken  I  wish  to  state 
that  if  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  that  will  be  it;  but  if  the 
amendment  is  not  agreed  to,  the  pledge 
win  still  hold. 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nasrs  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Meatlco  iMr. 
AndersohI.  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  BurwsTTRl.  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr  BthdI.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi iMr.  EASTUtNDl,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  fMr.  GruewincI,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Jordan!,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxn- 
NiDYl,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
McGsil.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
IMr.  McNamaraI.  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  MetcalfI,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr  MonroneyI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr  Risi- 
corr]  are  alvsent  on  oflBdal  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  EngleI  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votirur,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[  Mr.  Jordan  1  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  Monronit]  would  each 
vote  "nay  " 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kkknkdt]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Auonl. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  •*nay" 
nnd  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  OsuKNiMol  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Cormectlcut  [Mr.  Riazcorrl. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Btrd]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wycmiing  [Mr.  McC^ul. 
If  present  and  voting,  tbe  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  BaawsTBR]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mstcslt]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  would  vote  "yea"  and  tlie 
Senator  from  Montana  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AixottI 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Pkarsoh]  are  absent  on  official  business 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case],  the  Senator  from  Kentuclor  [Mr. 
Cooper],  and  the  Senator  frcwn  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Mkchcm]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  P«arson]  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  AixoTTl  Ls  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kdt- 
NEDYl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  armounced — ^yeas  39, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 


McMamara 


Metcslf 
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Pearson 
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YEAS-^M 

Aiken 

Fong 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Ooldwater 

Prouty 

Be«ll 

Hlckenlooper 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Hruska 

RUBStfl 

Boggs 

JavlU 

SaitODsUU 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Carlson 

Keating 

Cottam 

Kuebel 

Smith 

Curtl* 

LAuacbe 

Taiaaadc* 

Dlrkaen 

McCIellaa 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

UcOovem 

WUllams,  Del. 

Douglaa 

Mclatyre 

Tminc,  K.  D*k. 

Edmondson 

Morton 

NATS — 4S 

Young,  Ohio 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Meuberger 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Pas  tore 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

PeU 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Jackson 

ProxnUre 

Church 

Johnston 

Randal  irfi 

Clark 

Long,  Uo. 

Sm»th«n 

Dodd 

Long.  La 

Sparkman 

Kllender 

Magnuson 

Btennla 

Ervln 

Mansfield 

Syulngtoa 

P'ulbrlght 

MoCartby 

Thurmond 

Gore 

Miller 

Walttts 

Hart 

Morse 

Wllltos.WJ. 

Hartke 

Moss 

7Al^0tV>US^ 

Bay den 

Muskle 

HIU 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTlNa- 

-18 

Allott 

Cass 

Jordan,  if  .C. 

Anderson 

Cooper 

Baetland 

Kennedy 

Byrd.  Va. 

angle 

MoOes 

CDC- 

— 1069 

So  B«r.  CoTTOw's  amendments  were 
rejected. 

Mr.  TTTT.T,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ments were  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMraREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  ttiat  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower  1.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk,  and  ask  that  It  be 
stated.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislattve  Clerk.  On  page  18, 
beginning  on  line  13,  It  Is  proposed  to 
strike  out  evenrthlng  down  through  line 
25  on  page'24,  as  follows: 

"P4«r  C — Student  Loans 

"LOAN  ACREEMXMTS 

"Sic.  740.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  en- 
t«r  into  an  agreement  for  tbe  establishment 
and  operation  of  a  student  loan  fvmd  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  part  with  any  public  or 
other  nonprofit  school  of  medicine,  osteop- 
stby,  or  denUstry  (as  defined  in  section  724) 
which  is  located  in  a  State  and  is  accredited 
■a  provided  in  secUon  731(b)(1)(B). 

"(b)  Each  agreement  entered  into  under 
thi«  section  ehaU — 

"(1)  provide  for  establishment  of  a  stu- 
dent loan  fund  by  the  school: 

"(2)  provide  for  deposit  In  the  fund  of 
(A)  the  amounts  allocated  under  this  part 
to  the  school  by  the  Secretary,  (B)  an  addi- 
tional amount  from  other  Eources  equal  to 
not  leas  than  one-ninth  of  amounts  depos- 
ited pursuant  to  clause  (A),  (C)  coUecUons 
of  principal  and  interest  on  loans  made  from 
the  ftuid,  and  (D)  any  other  earnings  of  the 
fund: 

"(3)  provide  that  the  fund  shall  be  used 
only  lor  loans  to  students  of  the  school  in 
acoordAnce  with  the  agreement  and  for  costs 
of  collection  of  such  loans  and  Interest 
thereon: 

"(4)  provide  that  loans  may  be  made  from 
such  fund  only  to  students  pursuing  a  fuU- 
UOM  oouzM  of  study  at  the  school  leading 
to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  doctor  of 
danUstry  or  an  equivalent  degree,  or  doctor 
of  osteopathy,  and  that  while  the  agree- 
ment remains  in  effect  no  such  student  who 
has  attended  such  school  before  July  1,  UMW, 
Shall  receive  a  loan  from  a  loan  fxuid  estab- 
liabad  under  section  204  of  the  Kational 
D>fen»e  Education  Act  of  1068;  and 

"{$)  contain  such  other  provtaions  as  are 
neeeesary  to  protect  the  financial  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

"LOAN  PEOVmONS 

"Sec.  741.  (a)  Loans  from  a  loan  fund  es- 
tablished under  this  part  may  not  exceed 
$2,000  for  any  student  for  any  academic  year 
or  its  equivalent.  In  the  granting  of  such 
loans,  a  school  shall  give  preference  to  per- 
•ons  who  enter  as  first-year  students  after 
June  30,  IMS. 

"  (b)  Any  such  loans  shall  be  made  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  school  may  de- 
tennine,  but  may  be  made  only  to  a  student 
In  need  of  the  amount  thereof  to  pursue  a 
fuU-tlme  course  of  study  at  the  school  lead- 
ing to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  doctor 
of  dentistry  or  an  equivalent  degree,  or  doc- 
tor of  osteopathy. 

"(c)  Such  loans  shall  be  repayable  in  eqtial 
cr  graduated  periodic  Installments  (with  the 
tight  of  the  borrower  to  accelerate  repay- 


ment) over  the  ten-year  period  which  begins 
three  years  after  the  student  ceasee  to  pur- 
sue a  fuU-ttane  course  of  study  at  a  school 
of  medfdne,  osteopathy,  or  dentistry,  exclud- 
ing from  such  ten-year  period  all  periods  (up 
to  three  years)  of  (1)  active  duty  performed 
by  the  borrower  as  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service,  or  (2)  service  as  a  volunteer  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

"(d)  The  liability  to  repay  the  unpaid 
balance  of  such  a  loan  and  accrued  Interest 
thereon  shall  be  canceled  upon  the  death  of 
the  borrower,  or  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  he  has  become  permanently  and  totally 
disabled. 

"(e)  Such  loans  shall  bear  Interest,  on  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  loan,  computed  only 
for  periods  during  which  the  loan  la  repay- 
able, at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  annum, 
or  the  going  Federal  rate  at  tb»  time  the  loan 
is  made,  whichever  rate  is  the  greater.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  tbe  ieon  'going 
Federal  rate'  means  the  rate  of  interest  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  specifies  dur- 
ing June  of  each  year  for  purpoeea  of  loans 
made  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  the 
next  July  1.  determined  by  estimating  the 
average  yield  to  maturity,  on  the  basis  of 
daUy  closing  market  quotations  or  prices 
during  the  preceding  May  on  aU  outstanxling 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
having  a  maturity  date  of  fifteen  or  more 
years  from  the  first  day  of  such  month  of 
May,  and  by  rounding  off  such  estimated 
average  annual  yield  to  the  next  higher  mul- 
tiple of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum. 

"(f)  Loans  shall  be  made  under  this  part 
without  security  or  endorsement,  eaoept  that 
if  the  borrower  Lb  a  minor  and  the  note  or 
other  evidence  of  obligation  executed  by  him 
would  not.  under  the  applicable  law,  create 
a  binding  obligation,  either  security  or  en- 
d<»«ement  may  be  required. 

"(g)  No  note  or  other  evidenee  of  a  loan 
made  vmder  this  part  may  be  transferred  or 
assigned  by  the  school  making  the  loan  ex- 
cept that,  if  the  borrower  transfers  to  an- 
other school  participating  In  the  program 
under  this  part,  such  note  or  other  evidence 
of  a  loan  may  be  transferred  to  such  other 
school. 

"(h)  Where  all  or  any  part  of  a  loan,  or 
interest,  is  canceled  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  sfaaU  pay  to  the  school  an  amount 
equal  to  the  echool's  projHjrtlonate  share 
of  the  canceled  portion,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

"ATrraoBBATiOM  or  amorsiAnONS 
"Sxc.  742.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  to  tbe  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  carry  out  thU 
part  $5,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  910.200.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  SO,  liMSS,  915,400,000  for  the 
flMcal  year  ending  June  80,  1006,  and  euch 
simis  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1»87, 
and  each  of  the  two  snooeedtng  fiscal  years 
aa  may  be  necessary  to  cnabte  stedenta  who 
have  received  a  loan  for  any  academic  year 
ending  before  July  1.  1006.  to  continue  or 
complete  their  education.  Stuns  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
allotted  among  loan  funds  at  Echools  which 
have  eetablidied  loan  funds  under  this  part. 
"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shaU  from  time  to 
time  set  dates  by  which  schools  with  which 
he  has  in  effect  agreements  under  this  part 
must  file  applications  for  allotments  to  their 
loan  funds. 

"(2)  If  the  total  of  the  amotints  requested 
for  any  fiscal  year  in  such  applications  ex- 
ceeds the  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
part  for  that  fleoal  year,  the  allotment  to  the 
locm  fund  of  each  suoh  school  Shall  be  re- 
doeed  to  whlchevar  of  the  roOowlng  to  the 
smaUer:  (A)  the  amount  requested  tn  its 
application  or  (B)  aa  amount  whldi  bean 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amonata  >fpiiirila>»n1 
as  the  ntunber  of  etuJenta  etimated  by  tbe 
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QmcftMrj  to  b«  tr"^*^**  in  tucb  icbool  dur- 
la«  sucb  ftooal  ywr  bMn  to  tiM  MtlmAtad 
tot«l  nuinb«r  of  afettiHrti  tn  all  viiolk  ■cbooU 
durlac  auch  yaar.  JMiwinte  rtmalntnt  «f tor 
alkttBMBt  uiid«  tb*  pneaOlng  ■«it«nc«  BhJtU 
tM  r— llottod  in  ■uiw><l«nr»  with  cUum  (B) 
of  maeti  wntiw  ■■MWii  achool*  whoa*  ap- 
ptleatlons  mptmtai  ■kor*  t2um  tlie  amounu 
•o  tUnttrrt  to  thalr  kMA  funds,  but  with  nich 
adjuatmwits  M  BMty  b*  iiTiiwrj  to  prerent 
the  total  alloUtd  to  any  such  acbool's  loan 
fund  from  iiir— rtlng  th*  total  to  requMtcd 
by  It. 

" (3)  Allotmanta  to  a  loan  fund  of  a  school 
■hall  b*  paid  to  li  tnm  tlm*  to  tlm*  In  such 
InMallnMnU  aa  tiM  Saeretary  determines 
will  not  nault  In  vnnaoaaMtfy  accumulations 
In  tha  loan  fund  at  such  achool. 

"BsannRmoM  or  aaaan  vbom  loam  rvNsa 

"Sao.  74S.  (a)  Aftar  Juna  M.  1B69.  and  not 
latar  tliaa  najifnliw^  W.  1M».  there  shaU  be 
a  oapAtal  dtotrtbuMoa  of  tha  balance  of  the 
}n^n  tmtA  aalatiHAad  under  thU  part  by  each 
school  aa  foUowa: 

"(1)  The  SacMtory  ahall  first  be  paid  an 
amount  which  baara  tha  same  ratio  to  the 
balanea  In  such  fund  at  tha  cloaa  of  June  80, 
IM0.  aa  tha  total  aaacunt  of  tha  allotmento 
to  aueh  fund  by  «hf»  Baeretary  under  thU 
part  baata  to  tha  total  amounta  In  such  fund 
dertvad  firam  aoeh  allotments  and  from 
funds  dapoattad  tharain  pursuant  to  section 
740(b)(2)(B). 

"(3)  Tha  ramatndar  of  such  balance  shall 
be  paid  to  tha  sebool. 

"(b)  Aftar  na|i<litiw  80,  lOae,  each  school 
with  wtileh  tha  Saeratary  has  made  an  agree- 
ment under  thla  part  shall  pay  to  the  Secre- 
tary, not  laaa  often  than  quarterly,  the  same 
proportloData  ahara  of  amounts  received  by 
the  school  aftar  June  80,  IMS,  in  payment 
of  principal  or  Intsraat  on  loans  made  from 
the  loan  fund  aataltlishart  pursuant  to  such 
agraamant  aa  was  datarmlned  for  the  Secre- 
tary under  subaaetton(a) . 

"UMUIS  TO  SCHOOLS 

"Sac.  744.  Upon  application  by  any  school 
with  which  ha  haa  BMMla  an  agreement  under 
this  part,  tha  Saeratary  may  make  a  loan  to 
such  school  for  tha  purpose  of  helping  to 
flnanoa  dapoalta  rsqutoad  by  section  740(b) 
(2)  (B)  in  a  loan  fond  aatabllshed  pursuant 
to  such  agraanifant.  Such  loan  may  be  made 
only  tr  tha  school  alMwa  it  is  unabls  to  secure 
such  funds  upon  raaaonahle  terms  and  con- 
ditions from  noB-Fsderal  sources.  Loans 
made  undar  this  aaetton  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rats  suflelaBt  to  eovar  (1)  tha  coat  of 
tha  funds  to  tba  T>a«sury.  (2)  the  cost  of 
administering  thla  saetton.  and  (3)  probable 
losass. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment 

The  yeas  and  naars  were  ordered. 

The  PRKSnXDIO  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  doca  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona yield  to  hlma^? 

Bffr.  OOLDWATER.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

The  minority  views  on  the  pending 
bill  were  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  towtml  and  myself.  They 
are  printed  at  the  eonduslon  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  and  I  believe  they  speak 
for  themselTOB. 

I  should  like  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
minority  views.  Tlie  amendment  would 
strike  out  the  aeetlon  providing  for  the 
student  loan  pracram.  The  Inclusion  of 
the  student  kMUi  pnfram  in  the  proposed 
lc«lalatkm  ynimtww  that  many  young 
men  and  wobmb  deairlng  to  enter  the 
field  at  mfiyiftf^  an  prevented  from  do- 
ing ao  doe  to  toek  ot  financial  resources: 
that  there  are  no  private  programs  in 


existence  to  lend  assistance  to  young 
people  in  need  and  thus  It  is  Incumbent 
upon  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
available  low  interest  loans 

In  order  to  relieve  the  financial  bur- 
den of  students  and  to  attract  more  of 
them  to  medical  school  who  might  other- 
wise be  deterred  for  financial  considera- 
tions, the  American  Medical  Association 
instituted  a  medical  education  loan 
guarantee  program. 

It  is  our  contention  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  program  is  ade- 
quately taking  care  of  the  problem,  and 
that  we  should  not  now  enter  the  Federal 
Government  into  this  field. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  and  I— and  I 
believe  I  speak  for  him  also — do  not 
preclude  the  idea  that  It  might  be- 
come necessary  in  the  future  to  provide 
for  Federal  Government  assistance.  I 
should  like  to  read  from  the  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  a 
description  of  the  AMA  loan  program. 
It  appears  at  page  95  of  the  hearings, 
and  is  as  follows: 

Loans  are  made  to  students  through  nor- 
mal banking  channels.  For  each  approved 
loan  the  AMA's  Education  and  Research 
Foundation  countersigns  the  borrower's 
note  Thla  serves  as  a  surety  that  the  loan 
wlU  be  repaid  since  the  foundation  agrees 
to  buy  any  defaulted  note  at  face  value  plus 
accrued  Interest.  To  demonstrate  Its  ability 
to  perform  under  this  contractual  agreement, 
the  foundation  agrees  to  place  on  deposit 
guarantee  funds  equal  to  8  percent  of  the 
credit  extended  to  borrowers  CMterla  for 
eligibility  under  this  program  were  estab- 
lished according  to  our  evaluation  of  the 
facts  available  when  the  program  was 
planned  and  Inaugurated.  These  criteria 
are  subject  to  review  from  time  to  time  and 
are  not  Inflexible.  For  example,  it  was  de- 
termined that  a  ceiling  of  $1,500  per  year 
should  be  placed  on  extent  of  borrowing 
by  any  one  medical  student,  intern  or  resi- 
dent. It  Ls  believed  that  this  amount  rep- 
resents that  proportion  of  a  trainee's  annual 
direct  education  and  essential  living  ex- 
penses that  we  can  reasonably  expect  him  to 
finance  through  loan  sources.  Over  a  7-year 
training  period,  we  have  limited  the  total 
principal  which  may  be  borrowed  to  $10,000 
from  this  loan  source  and  $15,000  for  educa- 
Uonal  ptirposes  from  all  loan  sources  While 
we  have  no  Immediate  plans  to  alter  these 
limits,  we  are  prepared  to  do  so  If  future 
conditions  warrant  it. 

To  build  the  loan  guarantee  fund,  con- 
tributions have  been  sought  from  America's 
physicians,  medical  organizations,  and  pri- 
vate Industry.  This  phase  of  the  program 
has  been  so  suooeasful  that  we  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  at  no  Ume  has  an  applicant 
who  met  the  minimum  qualifications  de- 
scribed above,  been  denied  a  loan  Our  ex- 
perience leads  us  to  expect  that  substantial 
and  adequate  contrlbuUons  to  the  guarantee 
fund  will  continue  since  donors  have  indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  contribute  when- 
ever need  for  their  assistance  is  made  known 
to  them. 

Powerful  Incentives  for  contributors  are 
found  In  their  realization  that  each  donated 
dollar  releases  $12.50  In  total  credit,  and  in 
the  fact  that  these  dollars  are  not  exhausted 
but  return  to  work  again  after  the  original 
loans  are  repaid,  to  assist  others  who  experi- 
ence financial  hardship  during  their  medical 
training  years.  Also  worth  noting  Is  the 
added  incentive  to  contributors  provided  by 
the  enterprising  and  self-reliant  atUtude 
of  the  young  people  who  demonstrate  their 
desire  to  be  responsible  for  themselves  in 
financing  their  education 

We  have,  of  course,  experienced  a  small 
percentage  of  rejections,  principally  because 


the  applicant  could  not  demonstrate  the 
need  for  funds  or  wished  them  for  purposes 
other  than  to  meet  essenUal  training  or 
living  expenses  For  every  100  applications, 
on  the  average.  94  have  been  approved  for 
loaiis. 

I  do  not  believe  it  has  been  clearly 
shown  that  the  loan  program  is  needed 
In  Federal  legislation.  Should  the  time 
come  when  it  appears  to  be  needed.  I 
believe  both  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr  Town!  and  I  will  be  glad  to  take 
another  look  at  it. 

Mr.  President,  to  date,  after  18  months 
of  operation  of  the  AMA  program,  7,904 
loans  have  been  made  to  students  in  84 
medical  schools,  and  Interns  and  resi- 
dents in  training  in  504  hospitals,  with 
the  average  loan  amounting  to  $1,120. 
Less  than  7  percent  of  all  applications 
have  been  rejected,  and  the  principal 
reasons  for  rejection  were  that  funds 
were  to  be  used  for  purposes  other  than 
the  pursuit  of  a  medical  education  or  for 
meeting  the  direct  exper\ses  relating 
thereto. 

We  are  discussing  an  expenditure  of 
$30  million.  It  is  an  amount  of  money 
that  does  not  seem  to  be  large  in  these 
days  of  rather  exorbitant  expenditures. 
Nevertheless  the  $30  million  would  add 
to  our  deficit  troubles. 

It  would  he  much  wiser  for  Congress 
to  allow  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion program  to  be  given  a  thorough 
trial 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  Important  part  of  the  bill,  which  is 
the  authorization  of  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  medical  schools.  I  have  had 
some  personal  experience  In  this  field.  A 
son-in-law  was  trying  to  enter  a  medi- 
cal school.  After  trying  18  schools,  he 
was  finally  able  to  get  into  one.  Our 
problem  is  not  the  inability  of  a  young 
man  to  t>e  financed  in  a  medical  school, 
although  I  admit  that  this  does  happen 
in  some  cases,  and  that  Is  why  the  AMA 
has  established  its  fund.  The  principal 
rea.«ion  for  our  problem  in  educatirm 
doctors  in  the  categories  of  Interest  cov- 
ered In  the  bill  is  that  we  do  not  have 
the  necessary  physical  facilities  in  the 
schools  to  provide  the  education. 

Medical  education  seems  to  be  the 
most  expensive  education  that  a  col- 
lege can  engage  in.  I  am  sure  I  speak 
for  the  Senator  from  Texas  also — and 
if  I  am  not,  he  can  correct  me — when  I 
say  that  we  do  not  object  to  the  build- 
ing part  of  the  bill,  but  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  support  the  stud^t  loan 
program  at  this  time. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  on  the 
subject.  Our  proposal  is  simple.  The 
AMA  is  already  taking  care  of  the  prob- 
lem, as  are  also  other  groups,  such  as 
foundations.  Therefore,  we  do  not  un- 
derstand why  the  Federal  Government 
should  engage  in  a  $30  million  program, 
when  the  money  could  be  used  to  better 
advantage  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr    DOMINICK.     I  wish   to   add   my 
voice  to  that  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona.    I  served  in  the  House 
on  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For 
eign  Commerce  in  1962.  when  this  ques- 
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tion  was  raised.  This  proposal  was  con- 
sidered at  considerable  length.  Origi- 
nally, the  bill  provided  grants  to  studenta 
in  medical  schools.  The  blU  before  the 
Senate  would  shift  the  practice  to  loans. 
However,  the  bill  never  passed  the 
House. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  program  to 
provide  loans  to  students,  as  I  under- 
stand— and  I  hope  the  Senator  win  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  wrong — Is  to  provide  in- 
centive to  attract  more  and  better  quali- 
fied persons  to  the  medical  schools.  It 
becomes  very  plain,  if  anyone  wishes  to 
examine  the  table  on  page  93  of  the 
hearings,  that  this  motive  is  no  longer 
valid.  The  students  who  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  medical  schools  today  are  ap- 
plying In  large  numbers,  and  the  num- 
bers are  increasing.  The  quality  of  the 
applicants  is  as  high  as  anyone  could 
possibly  hope  for. 

In  addition  to  the  American  Medical 
Association  fund,  which  is  available  for 
loans  to  students  at  this  point,  ftmds  are 
also  available,  as  was  developed  In  my 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HiLLi,  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

At  present,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
is  spending  $710^1  mlUlan  In  only  four 
departments  of  the  Government  to  help 
graauate-level  activities  In  the  educa- 
tional and  medical  field.    The  Bederal 


Government  Is  providing  a  vast  amormt 
of  funds  already.  When  a  group  in  ex- 
cess of  M  percent  of  the  applicants  who 
qualify  under  the  program  is  obtaining 
loans  from  the  Govemm^at,  I  cannot 
understand  why  we  should  begin  this 
tsrpe  of  program,  particularly  when  the 
Nation  is  in  a  desoerate  budgetary  sit- 
uation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
have  expired. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yMd  myself  10  minutes  more. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  might  be  worth- 
while to  include  in  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  or  my  own  re- 
Bsarks  a  table  which  appears  on  page 
•3  of  the  hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The 
table  points  out  the  conclusion  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  that 
there  is  no  present  likelihood  of  a  decline 
In  the  quantity  or  quality  of  medical 
echoed  applicants. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
entitled  "Data  on  Quantity  and  Quality 
of  Applicants  to  American  Medical 
Schools,  1952-63"  be  printed  at  this 
point  tai  the  Rccokd. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  I. 

—  Data  on  (juaniiiy  and  quality  of  applicants  to  American  medical  schools 

,  1952^3 

Year 

Verbal 
abOlty 

Quantitlve 
•bUity 

(3) 

Modem 
society 

(0 

Science 

(5) 

Number 
taUnK 
medic&l 

college  ad- 
mission 
teat 

(«) 

Total  num- 
ber of 

applicants 

(7) 

1963-58 

1W3-M  -    — 

«3 
4M 
«01 
497 
4M 
MO 
4W 
•M 
KB 

aw 

as 

MS 

49* 

mt 

487 
4W 
4*7 
Mtt 
610 

m 

4S8 

fiOl 
606 
803 
602 
602 
487 
606 

6oe 

501 
617 

4M 
4W 

601 
4W 
486 
482 
488 
4»« 
600 
507 
<0B 

14.744 

13,227 

iia,i88 

'14,540 

14.  sn 

16,063 
14.000 
14,468 

12,062 
13,873 
15,436 

16,7*3 
14.678 

19M-55    — 

14.638 

I06ft-M 

14,887 

lM«-57        ...               —            -      -  - 

15,817 

ig-i:-^ 

]95H^Se 



15.781 

15,170 

lV8t»-«0 

14.«S2 

19fiO-6I                   

14,307 

i9ta-«2            

14.3S1 

iwt:-«3 

16,847 

1  E.stlnuited.  I 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  that 
the  American  Medical  Association  Is  op- 
IKtsed  to  the  bill  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  understand 
that  the  American  Medical  Association 
favors  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The 
association  does  not  believe  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  provide  student  loans,  because  it 
Is  already  providing  what  appear  to  be 
adequate  funds.  I  refer  the  Senator  to 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Norman  A.  Welch, 
on  page  91  of  the  hearings.  Dr.  Welch 
Is  president-elect  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  and  Indicates  the  feel- 
ing of  the  association  toward  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  or  his  asso- 
ciates to  offer  amendments  to  eliminate 
the  loan  feature? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  That  Is  what  my 
amendment  would  do. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Has  the  Senator  of- 
fered such  an  amendment? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Yes;  it  would 
eliminate  the  locm  feature.  The  bill 
does  not  cover  the  internship  or  resi- 
dency— a  very  important  part  of  a  young 
doctor's  education. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  made  an  able  presentation. 
I  associate  myself  with  his  remarks.  I 
further  point  out  that  in  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  many  county  medi- 
cal schools  also  provide  special  funds 
for  this  purpose.  Also,  State  and  local 
agencies  In  many  States  provide  such 
loan  opportunities.  The  American 
Medical  Association's  loan  fimd  is  not 
the  only  one  in  operation;  others  more 
local  in  character  are  proliferating 
throughout  the  country. 


Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

The  tables  to  be  found  on  page  76  of 
the  hearings  indicate  that,  since  1950, 
the  number  of  medical  schools  has  risen 
from  79  to  87.  In  that  time,  the  enroll- 
ment has  risen  by  approximately  5,000. 

In  osteopathy,  there  Is  one  school  few- 
er than  in  1955.  Today  Uiere  are  five, 
as  compared  with  six  in  1950-51. 

The  eiux>llment  in  schools  of  osteop- 
athy  has   dropped   approximately    300. 

In  1950-51,  there  were  42  schools  of 
dentistry;  today  there  are  43.  Enroll- 
ment in  schools  of  dentistry  has  risen, 
roughly,  by  2,000. 

Referring  to  the  table  on  page  93, 
the  number  of  applicants  taking  medical 
college  admission  tests  in  1953-53  was 
14,744.  The  number  taking  such  tests  in 
1962-63  was  15,435;  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  applicants  has  decreased  since 
1952-53. 

So  If  what  we  find  In  the  explanation 
on  pages  93  and  94  of  the  hearings  is 
correct — and  I  think  we  must  accept 
it  as  correct — the  number  of  students 
applying  for  admission  to  medical 
schools  has  risen  substantially. 

As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  knows, 
the  University  of  Colorado  has  a  recip- 
rocal agreement  with  other  colleges  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  area  which  requires 
the  very  hli^iest  of  grades.  If  there  are 
grades  higher  than  straight  A's.  they 
would  be  required  for  admission  to  the 
Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Col- 
orado. This  is  also  true  of  other  col- 
leges in  the  West;  and  I  believe  it  holds 
true  all  over  the  country. 

This  indicates  that  the  quality  of  the 
applicants  Is  improving,  and  that  we  may 
expect  both  quality  and,  quantity  to  re- 
main at  a  high  level. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  number  of  Individuals  and  orga- 
nizations contributing  to  the  American 
Medical  Association  guarantee  fund, 
which  is  referred  to  on  page  107  of  the 
hearings. 

Are  not  the  loan  provisions  set  forth  In 
the  bill  an  inducement  to  continue  the 
program  for  many  years  after  the  need 
for  brick  and  mortar  has  been  met,  if  the 
bill  passes  in  its  present  form? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  can  only  call 
upon  my  relatively  short  experience  in 
Congress  and  say  that  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
program  ended.  I  suppose  that  at  the 
end  of  3  years,  the  program  would  be  ex- 
tended for  3  more  years.  Not  <mly  would 
the  program  cost  the  Government  $30 
million  for  the  first  S  years;  It  would 
probably  cost  a  great  deal  more  In  the 
following  3  years.  The  Interest  to  be 
paid  on  the  money  would  be  supported, 
in  part,  by  the  taxpayers.  So,  in  ^ect. 
the  taxpajrers  would  be  supporting  a  pro- 
gram which  is  already  being  financed 
by  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Among  thoee  taxpayers 
are  students  who  are  working  their  way 
through  college,  their  parents,  and 
others.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  That  Is  absolute- 
ly correct. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  How  many  SUtes  have 
seriously  undertaken  to  build  facilities 
needed  for  adMoli  and  have  found  it  im- 
poMlble  to  ufocaed  because  they  do  not 
hare  the  fuadit 

Mr.  OOLDWATBL  I  do  not  beUeve  I 
can  answer  the  Senator's  question.  I 
can  cite  one  Stale,  my  own  Bute  of 
Arizona.  Ariuna  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  a  Biedtnel  school  a  year  and 
a  half  or  2  yean  ago,  and  Is  just  now 
embarking  oo  a  fuod-ralsln«  program. 
I  think  the  ■amey  can  be  raised,  al- 
though It  will  be  dUBcult  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOMnaCK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOIDWATSR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMDHCX.  This  question  was 
considered  in  tbe  Bouse  at  the  time 
when  I  was  a  Bamber  of  the  House  com- 
mittee which  eoneldered  this  program. 
At  that  time.  ttM  Secretary  of  Health. 
Ed\icatlon.  and  Welfare  said  that  20  new 
schools  were  needed  in  the  seventh 
decade — that  ia»  the  decade  between 
1960  and  1970.  It  was  reported  that 
by  early  IOCS,  7  of  the  schools  had 
been  flnaneed  folly,  either  through  State 
or  local  or  private  contributions,  and 
that  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  18  more 
were  under  neinflstinn  That  included 
parUclpatlaa  biy  private  Institutions  In 
the  great  State  of  Arizona,  as  well  as 
some  ad*y^<*^f^^  work  in  Colorado. 

It  is  intereeUng  to  note  that  since  the 
Federal  prognun  was  ctmsidered  and 
engineered,  very  little  progress  has  been 
made  In  trying  to  complete  the  remain- 
ing 18.  because  they  are  all  waiting  for 
the  Federal  tax  funds  to  come  Into  their 
laps. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMnnCK.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  what  areas  of  the 
country  could  such  schools  not  be  built 
if  this  program  were  not  enacted? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    None,  that  I  know 

of. 

Mr.  aoU)WATER.  In  reply  to  the 
question,  lei  me  say  I  doubt  that  that 
could  be  doetanented  in  any  way.  I  have 
made  a  »<"*«**•  attempt  to  document  the 
ability  of  the  States  to  provide  more 
adeqiiate  edueatkn  at  the  elementary 
level:  and  we  get  Involved  with  local  tax 
practices,  eoun^  tax  practices,  and  State 
tax  laws.  So  it  beocnnes  an  impossibility. 
We  have  had  no  testimony  to  that  effect. 

I  would  say  a  great  deal  of  foimda- 
tion  mcmey  is  available  for  this  type  of 
construction.  It  is  not  the  easiest  Idnd 
of  mon^  to  get.  But  it  is  available; 
and  Inasmuch  as  we  have  authorized  the 
establishment  ot  foundations  for  that 
purpose,  I  beUeve  we  should  exhaust 
that  possibility  before  we  provide  for 
Federal  aid. 

Mi.  CURTIS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
will  agree  that  once  we  embark  cm  a 
Federal  program  and  make  it  available 
for  some,  we  mnit  make  it  available  for 
all.  That  is  Just  a  matter  of  practical 
politics.  

Mr.  OOUDWATIR.  I  am  aiming  my 
recommendation,  of  course,  at  the  stu- 
dent aid  program. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  understand. 

Mr.  QOUDfWATVR.  I  siispect  that 
once  It  was  estabUshed.  it  would  be  con- 
tinued.   But  I  see  no  need  to  establish 


it  when  there  are  now  available  adequate 
programs,  both  those  under  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Aasociation  and  those  of  a 
more  local  nature 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  HRUSKA.    Will  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER  Mr  President, 
how  much  time  have  I  leff 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ten 
minutes. 

Mr.  aOLX)WATER.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  Is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  there 
are  two  distinct  questions  before  the  Sen- 
ate in  coimection  with  this  bill.  One  con- 
cerns financial  aid  for  the  construction 
of  new  medical  training  facilities  and 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  existing 
facilities.  This  is  the  so-called  "brick 
and  mortar"  section.  The  other  revolves 
around  the  necessity  of  another  student 
loan  program. 

I  am  keenly  ssrmpathetic  with  the  fac- 
ulties, administrators,  smd  alumni  of  col- 
leges and  universities  in  their  efforts  to 
provide  adequate  facilities  for  training 
aspirants  to  the  medical  professions. 
The  rapid  Increase  In  applicants  to  fill 
an  even  faster  growing  need  for  doctors 
is  a  persuasive  argument  for  expandli\g 
existing  facilities  and  for  building  new 
ones. 

I  support  this  portion  of  the  bill  be- 
cause of  the  problems  that  threaten  to 
overwhelm  our  colleges  and  universities 
soon  in  providing  adequate  training  fa- 
cilities. 

The  majority  report  accurately  notes 
that  the  need  for  more  practitioners  In 
the  healing  arts  have  been  well  studied 
and  well  documented  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  There  can  be  no  serious  ar- 
gument about  the  fact  that  our  expand- 
ing population  simply  requires  more  and 
better  trained  physicians,  dentists, 
nurses,  public  health  personnel,  optome- 
trists, pharmacists,  and  podiatrists. 

The  need  is  particularly  acut.e  in  my 
own  section  of  America  and  In  my  own 
State.  The  Nebraska  Legislature  has 
sought  to  meet  Its  own  responsibility  by 
appropriating  proceeds  from  a  special 
levy  to  assist  the  University  of  Nebraska 
in  its  dental  college  construction  pro- 
gram, contingent  upon  provision  of  Fed- 
eral funds. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  and 
Crelghton  University  in  Omaha  would 
benefit  by  passage  of  the  construction 
sectlor\s.  The  administration  and 
friends  of  these  Institutions  have  ex- 
pressed a  keen  Interest  In  H  R.  12 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation  are 
unfortunately  asking  us  to  accept  the 
bad  with  the  good  by  tacking  on  the 
student  loan  provision.  Oster\slbly  this 
loan  plan  appears  to  be  a  $30  7  million 
program,  scheduled  to  last  3  years.  Ac- 
tually, It  Is  a  $61.4  million  program  with 
a  life  of  6  years.  The  American  Medical 
Association  estimates  that  It  will  cost  at 
least  $17  million  to  administer.  The 
AMA  should  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
the  cost  of  such  a  program:  it  ha.s  suc- 
cessfully operated  Its  own  loan  program 
for  18  months     Thi.s  estimate  wa*  ba.-^ed 


on  the  fact  that  the  program  would  last 
only  3  years  and  cost  only  $30.7  million. 
Obviously  It  would  cost  a  great  deal  more 
to  administer  $81  4  million  for  6  years. 

A  need  for  a  program  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  simply  has  not  been 
adequately  demonstrated. 

About  the  strongest  argument  that 
could  be  mustered  was  that  a  physician 
starting  his  praptlce  in  debt  would  "place 
great  emphasis  on  the  income  aspect  of 
practice."  Aside  from  the  obvious  su- 
perficiality of  this  idea,  one  must  ask. 
Would  he  not  have  the  same  debt 
whether  he  borrowed  the  money  from  the 
Government  or  from  a  fund  such  as  the 
American  Medical  Association's? 

As  the  minority  report  points  out: 

HR  13  would  require  the  individual  to 
begin  repayment  of  his  loan  during  his  In- 
ternship or  residency,  when  his  income  Is 
very  low  and  his  expense*.  If  married,  are 
high.  In  contrast,  a  student  borrower  un- 
der the  AMA  program  has  the  advantage  of 
deferring  repayment  until  he  is  either  in 
private  practice  or  teaching;  In  either  case 
his  Income  will  be  well  In  excess  of  that 
earned  as  an  Intern  or  realdent. 

Any  student  In  need  of  financial  assist- 
ance can  obtain  It  from  nimierous 
sources.  A  release  this  week  from  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  contains  a  statement  that  the 
Department  has  paid  out  $800  million  to 
strengthen  American  education  at  all 
levels  since  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  on  Septem- 
ber 2.  1958 — Just  5  years  ago.  This 
amount  was  spread  throughout  1,534  col- 
leges and  universities  to  assist  approxi- 
mately 490,000  students. 

Not  all  of  this  money  was  spent  on 
students  aspiring  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion, but  a  substantial  part  of  it  was. 
And,  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Is  not  the  only  Federal 
agency  helping  to  finance  college  stu- 
dents. A  recent  report  of  the  House 
Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor,  en- 
titled, "A  Directory  of  Federally  Financed 
Student  Loan,  Fellowships,  and  Career 
Training  Programs  in  the  Field  of  High- 
er Education  in  the  United  States,"  in- 
dicates that  20  different  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  were  making  stu- 
dent loans  as  of  1959.  the  last  year  re- 
ported on.  These  20  agencies  spent 
$2,413,188,000  on  student  aid. 

Of  these  agencies,  several  were  and 
are  presently  engaged  in  aiding  medical 
students.  In  1  year  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
assisted  679  students  with  $2,850,000 
The  Veterans'  Administration,  through 
Its  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, used  $17,277,000  In  assisting  18.300 
students.  In  that  same  year. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  American  Medical  Association's  med- 
ical education  loan  guarantee  program. 
In  the  past  18  months  7,904  loans  have 
been  made  to  students  in  84  medical 
schools  and  Interivs  and  residents  In 
training  In  504  hospitals. 

There  are.  of  course,  numerous  oUier 
scholarship  and  loan  progranis  spread 
throughout  the  country. 

Until  we  provide  the  additional  facil- 
ities contemplated  by  parts  A  and  B  of 
this  bill,  I  do  not  think  we  can  make  a 
sound  determination  that  those  facilities 
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will  go  begging  for  students.  It  will 
take  a  certain  nvunber  of  years  to  con- 
struct these  new  facilities.  In  the 
meantime  If  we  keep  the  student  loan 
provision  in  this  bill,  we  shall  be  provid- 
ing assistance  to  students  who  are  try- 
ing to  get  into  institutions  that  are  al- 
ready overcrowded.  This  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  sound  way  to  approach  the  prob- 
l(^m. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  the  logical 
course  and  delete  the  student  loan  pro- 
visions from  this  bill.  It  wlU  be  a  vast 
improvement. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.   I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  sup- 
port of  the  Senator's  argrmient,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  actually  the  num- 
ber of  doctors  In  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation Is  increasing. 

The  number  of  first-year  medical  stu- 
dents has  risen  from  7,177,  in  1960,  to 
8.298,  In  1960;  to  8,642.  In  1962. 

The  number  of  medical  school  gradu- 
ates has  increased  from  6,135,  in  1950, 
to  6,994,  in  1960;  to  7.324.  In  1962. 

More  first-year  licenses  are  being  is- 
sued. There  were  6.002  In  1950,  and 
8.005  in  1962. 

Last  year,  the  physician  population 
was  increased  by  4,500  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  licentiates,  minus  the  number  of 
deaths.  In  1950,  the  increase  was  only 
2.208. 

This  shows  that  the  number  of  physi- 
cians is  growing,  while  the  ratio  of  pa- 
tients to  doctors  is  diminishing,  largely 
because  there  is  a  slightly  declining  birth 
rate  in  this  country.  If  this  continues 
through  1970.  we  shall  have  207,500  doc- 
tors, which  would  actually  mean  147.8 
physicians  per  100,000  pecqDie.  So  that  is 
a  very  favorable  ratio. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  for  this  information. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastouI. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  TTie 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  in 
support  of  all  parts  of  the  bill. 

The  pending  amendment  deals  with 
the  very  heart  of  the  bill.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  any  Senator  can  say  more 
doctors  are  not  needed  in  America  or  that 
it  Is  not  necessary  to  expand  the  gradu- 
ate facilities.  I  recall  that  one  of  the 
first  responsibilities  assigned  to  me  in 
1951,  when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate — 
in  December  1950— and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  was  to  be  in  charge,  on  the 
floor,  of  the  bill  which  had  to  do  with 
grants  in  order  to  expand  the  graduate 
facilities. 

I  need  not  tell  the  Senate  what  hap- 
pened to  that  bill.  It  was  very  vigorou^ 
opposed  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. As  a  result,  the  bill  was  recom- 
mitted; and  that  Is  about  where  it  has 
stood  until  this  proposed  legislation  has 
come  before  us. 


I  know  from  my  own  experience  that 
we  have  had  to  recommend  to  young 
men  who  wish  to  become  doctors  that 
they  study  in  medical  schools  in  coim- 
tries  to  which  we  are  giving  foreign  aid, 
because  In  their  own  country  there  was 
no  place  for  them  to  study.  If  any 
Senator  wishes  me  to  document  that 
fact.  I  can  document  it  in  detail. 

Today,  a  very  good  amendment  was 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  It  is  regrettable  that,  be- 
cause of  the  timing,  we  could  not  accept 
it. 

Much  of  the  trouble  in  the  rural  com- 
munities arises  from  the  lack  of  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  doctors. 

The  medical  profession  is  not  competi- 
tive enough.  That  is  one  of  the  causes 
that  plagues  our  society  today. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  will  pass. 

I  strongly  support  H.R.  12,  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act 
of  1993.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it 
the  same  overwhelming  and  bipartisan 
support  it  received  from  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  of  this 
Senate. 

The  legislation  before  us  Is  part  of 
the  President's  health  program  and  its 
enactment  is  absolutely  essential  If  we 
are  to  keep  faith  with  our  people  in  se- 
curing for  them  an  adequate  recruit- 
ment of  trained  health  personnel. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Smator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  had  better  give  me  4  minutes. 
The  way  I  am  going,  I  may  need  that 
amount  of  time. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  4  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  1970,  our  popula- 
tion growth  will  demand  an  increase  by 
50  percent  in  our  physician  and  dentist 
graduates  by  that  time. 

This  is  no  new  enthusiasm  for  me. 
In  my  freshman  year  in  this  Senate  I 
sponsored  and  floor  managed  a  similar 
measure,  the  Emergency  Professional 
Health  Training  Act  of  1951.  It  per- 
ished by  a  recommitment  vote.  Tlirough 
the  years  I  have  continued,  with  many 
of  my  colleagues,  to  support  legislation 
to  permit  an  expansion  of  our  training 
capacity  of  health  personnel. 

We  are  closer  today  to  success  than 
we  have  ever  been  in  the  past.  The 
House  has  passed  H.R.  12  by  a  resound- 
ing vote.  The  Senate  Committee  <m  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  has  approved  it 
without  amendment.  I  urge  that  this 
Senate  now  pass  it  without  amendment 
so  that  it  can  go  directly  to  the  President 
for  his  signature. 

Federal  funds  have  been  of  enormous 
benefit  in  strengthening  and  expanding 
medical  research.  Federal  matching 
grants  have  stimulated  programs  for  the 
cons^cUon  of  health  research  facilities, 
hospitals,  and  other  health  facilities. 
But  in  the  crucial  area  of  medical  and 
dental  education  there  is  no  such  Fed- 
eral support  now  available. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  availability 
of  Federal  funds  for  medical  and  dental 
education  can  produce  the  same  dra- 


matic effects  which  such  funds  have 
brought  about  In  the  case  of  medical  re- 
search, hospitals,  and  oUier  health  facil- 
ities. 

My  own  State  of  Rhode  Island  is  1  of 
the  11  States  that  does  not  have  a  medi- 
cal school  and  1  of  the  24  States  that 
doe::  not  have  a  dental  schooL  But  we 
do  have  plans  to  establish  a  medical 
school  at  Brown  University  and  I  know 
that  the  enactment  of  HH.  12  would 
greatly  assist  us  in  construction  through 
the  matching  grant  provisions  and  in 
the  recruitment  of  quallfled  students 
through  the  loan  provisions. 

I  commend  to  your  attention  at  page 
305  of  the  Senate  committee  hearings 
on  H.R.  12,  the  statement  on  the  Brown 
University  program  by  the  distlngtiished 
president  of  that  xmiverslty.  Dr.  Bama- 
by  C.  Keeney.  It  is  a  clear  exposition  of 
our  i\eeds  and  o\ir  schools'  readiness  to 
cope  with  the  crisis  In  medical  educa- 
tion. 

I  could  cite  many  evidences  of  the 
shortage  of  health  personnel  but  I  know 
we  are  all  familiar  with  the  shortage  in 
our  respective  States. 

The  family  physician  today  Ls  usually 
a  general  practitioner.  But  specialists 
in  internal  medicine  and  pediatrics  often 
serve  In  this  capacity.  In  1950,  there 
were  1.300  people  in  the  United  States 
for  each  faoiily  physician — general  prac- 
titioner, internist,  pediatrician.  By  19«0. 
the  ntmiber  had  risen  to  1,700  per  family 
physician.  The  present  outlook  is  for 
something  like  2,000  per  family  physician 
by  1975. 

I  would  conclude  these  remarks  by 
bringing  to  your  attention  the  closing 
words  of  the  President's  message  on 
health: 

Oood  health  for  all  our  people  is  a  con- 
tinuing goal.  In  a  democratic  society  where 
every  hiunan  life  ia  precious,  we  can  aspire 
to  no  less.  Healthy  people  buUd  a  stronger 
nation,  and  make  a  maximum  contribution 
to  its  growth  and  development. 

This  national  need  calls  for  a  national 
effort — an  effort  which  Involves  Indlvldu&ls 
and  families.  States  and  communities,  pro- 
fessional and  voluntary  groups.  In  every  part 
of  the  country.  TTie  role  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  although  a  substantial  one.  Is  es- 
sentially supportive  and  stimulatory.  The 
task  is  one  which  all  of  us  share— to  improve 
our  own  health,  and  that  of  generations  to 
come. 

It  is  true  that  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  a  loan  program.  But 
what  do  they  charge?  They  charge  6^ 
percent  interest.  That  is  how  generous 
they  are. 

I  urge  Senators  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment. The  bill  is  for  a  better  America. 
The  bill  is  designed  to  help  professional 
America.  The  bill  will  help  a  great 
many  of  our  young  people  who  desire  to 
become  doctors  and  dentists  to  be 
trained  in  their  professions.  It  will  see 
them  through  an  education  period.  To 
do  what?  Not  to  have  the  money  by 
grant,  but  to  be  able  to  borrow  the 
money.  They  must  prove  the  need. 
They  must  show  a  need. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield  one-half  minute? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield  one-half  mhiute. 
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Mr.   VtJnOBM.    An«r   th«   itudents 
haw  obtetmd  ttaolr  education  they  must 


pay  bttok  tte 

I  hope  tbe  Senate  will  reject  the 
aoaendmcnL  1  taope  that  the  Senate 
will  pacs  tiM  M&  as  it  was  recommended 
by  the  eommlttea* 

Mr.  HILLb  X  Ibank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Btuide  Island. 

Mr.  PreckUn*.  I  ylekl  5  minutes  to  the 
dlsUnffuished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
YASBoaouoal. 

Mr.  TARBQBOnOH.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  dlitinffulshed  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama,  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  lAbor  and  Public  Welfare. 
and  chalmiaii  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health.  Tbe  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  contributed  more  to  the  advance- 
ment odT  publle  health  and  public  medi- 
cine tn  the  Ukiited  8tat«i  than  any  other 
man  now  ttrtav.  I  thank  him  for  his 
kindness  in  yielding  a  few  minutes  to 
me. 

In  the  few  months  that  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  eommlttee,  I  have  dlli- 
gently  supported  measures  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  medleal  education  in  the 
United  States.  To  buttress  what  has 
been  so  ably  aJd  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  tram  Rhode  Island.  I  point  out 
that  even  tbe  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation Is  supporting  the  bill. 

As  shown  fegr  the  report,  last  year  19 
percent,  or  nearly  one  out  of  five  doctors 
Ucnsed  to  practice  in  the  United  States, 
were  graitetee  of  foreign  medical 
Bcboois.  m  laenriuus  years,  1958  and 
19M.  eat  of  MOO  licensed  to  practice, 
6,300  were  graduates  of  American  medi- 
cal sdioola  and  1,700  were  graduates  of 
foreign  medleal  schools. 

The  disadvantage  is  that  the  Euro- 
pean medical  schools  and.  to  a  greater 
degree,  other  medical  schools,  have  a 
different  pibanaaoopoela  from  that  of  the 
United  States^  In  those  countries  dif- 
f eroit  drugs  are  preecribed  for  the  same 
ailment  frose  ttieee  contained  in  the 
stock  of  the  normal  American  drugstore 
or  pharmacy.  A  doctor  trained  In  a  for- 
eign ootmtry  bas  to  learn  In  the  United 
States  what  kind  of  drugs  are  prescribed 
in  the  American  inractice  for  the  same 
results.  Their  are  obtained  from  differ- 
ent places.  Tlisgr  have  slightly  different 
effects  on  human  beings.  The  operating 
tectmlque  la  dUfexent  in  foreign  hos- 
pitals from  what  it  is  here.  The  tech- 
nique in  tanitgn  hoq^ltals  is  slow  and 
methodlcaL  They  do  not  pay  as  much 
attention  to  sbock.  In  American  hospi- 
tals great  attention  Is  given  to  shock 
and  to  the  care  of  a  person  to  relieve  him 
from  pain.  There  is  a  difference  of  tech- 
nique. One  discovers  that  Is  true  when 
he  talks  with  doctors  who  have  prac- 
ticed both  bsre  and  abroad. 

The  need  of  any  society  for  medical 
care  is  too  obvious  to  warrant  discus- 
sion here.  Adeqnate  medical  care  is  as 
basic  a  **i— *«»*  need  as  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter. 

The  qoestlon  which  faces  us  In  con- 
nection with  tbe  consideration  ot  H.R. 
12  Is.  What  will  be  the  needs  for  med- 
ical care  In  the  next  decade,  and  what 
steps  are  we  going  to  take  to  meet  these 
needs? 

The  Renetof  from  Rhode  Island  has 
stated  the  percentages.     Basically,  in 


1950,  there  were  1.300  people  for  each 
practicing  physician.  By  1960.  there 
were  1,700  people  for  each  medical  doc- 
tor. By  1970,  at  that  rate,  there  will  be 
over  2.000  people  for  each  practicing 
doctor  in  the  country. 

The  answer  to  the  question  I  posed  is 
that  medical  needs  will  Increase  greatly 
in  the  near  future.  Demand  for  med- 
ical care  is,  in  general,  already  straining 
our  present  capacity  to  provide  such 
services,  and  the  imbalance  will  become 
greater  in  the  future  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  deal  with  the  problem  directly. 

More  medical  manpower  is  needed. 
Hospitals  can  provide  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  illness  only  through 
the  hands  of  trained  medical  peraonntl. 
The  traming  of  doctors,  nurses,  and 
dentists  depends  primarily  upon  three 
factors:  An  adequate  teaching  faculty, 
adequate  teaching  and  research  facil- 
ities, and  intelligent  and  properly  moti- 
vated students.  The  provisions  of  H  R. 
12  deal  with  the  latter  two  of  these  three 
factors. 

coi*ST»rcTiON  or  ttachivc  rAriMTiES 

Boi&feullet  Jones.  Special  Assistant  for 
Health  and  Medical  Affairs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, testified  before  our  subcommittee 
that  Just  to  keep  pace  with  population 
growth  will  require  a  50-percent  expan- 
sion in  the  number  of  physicians  in 
training  by  1975  and  a  100-percent  ex- 
pansion in  dental  school  enrollments. 
Twenty  to  twenty-four  new  medical 
schools  and  an  equal  number  of  dental 
schools  will  thus  be  needed  in  the  next 
decade. 

It  is  not  possible  to  expand  medical 
classes  as  a  law  class  might  be  expanded. 
Medical  classes  must  be  kept  small,  in 
order  to  afford  proper  training  in  surgery 
and  other  techniques.  So.  while  it 
might  be  possible  to  enlarge  a  room  for 
a  class  in  economics,  in  the  case  of  a 
medical  school  new  personnel  are  re- 
quired. 

Such  a  huge  Increase  in  medical  and 
dental  school  capacity  in  a  period  of  10 
ahmrt  years  will  require  an  unprecedented 
effort.  The  financial  outlay  will  be  stag- 
gering. Medical  schools  are  expensive: 
$10  million  for  basic  science  facilities 
and  $15  million  if  a  neW  teachiog  hos- 
pital is  required.  Such  an  outlay  Is  be- 
yond the  means  of  most  universities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Therefore.  Mr. 
President,  the  problem  bolls  down  to  two 
ingredients.  On  the  one  hand,  an  invest- 
ment In  teaching  facilities  is  unquestion- 
ably needed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pri- 
vate organizations  which  would  ordi- 
narily provide  the  funds  for  such  an  in- 
vestment cannot  by  themselves  afford 
the  outlay.  Therefore,  it  is  both  appro- 
priate and  necessary  that  the  agent  of 
the  people — the  Federal  Government- 
provide  the  requisite  financial  resources 


for  this  program,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  benefit  the  people. 

I  will  give  a  specific  example,  from  my 
own  State.  A  medical  school  Is  badly 
needed  in  San  Antonio,  which  is  the  17th 
largest  city  in  America.  It  is  in  the 
southern  part  of  our  State.  There  are 
1 4  million  Spanish -speaking  people 
there. 

The  people  of  San  Antonio  voted  for  a 
$5  million  bond  issue  to  build  a  new 
medical  schooL  The  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas  has  already  appropriated 
$6  million  more,  in  cash,  this  year,  to  add 
to  the  amount  available. 

We  have  heard  that  it  requires  about 
$20  to  $25  million  to  build  a  medical 
.school.  The  bill  under  consideration 
would  provide  either  a  60-50,  or  a 
two-thirds,  or  a  three-fourths  matching. 
For  a  conventional  medical  school  it 
would  be  a  50-50  matchir^;.  That  would 
provide  $11  million  more,  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  to  reach  the  $22  million  nec- 
essary to  build  the  medical  school  at  San 
Antonio. 

It  takes  the  combined  unified  help  of 
all  three  governments — city.  State,  and 
Federal — working  together,  to  build  a 
modem  medical  school  for  the  needs  of 
modern  medical  teaching  and  research. 
This  practical  example  illustrates  the 
Impetus  this  bill  would  give  to  our  lag- 
ging— in  numbers — medical  education. 

STUD«>rT    LOANS 

There  is  a  strange  paradox  at  work  in 
our  educational  system.  The  financial 
expense  involved  in  becoming  a  doctor 
or  a  dentist  is  the  highest  that  exists  for 
any  profession,  yet  the  financial  assist- 
ance available  to  such  students  is  just 
about  the  lowest. 

Testimony  before  our  subcommittee 
revealed  that  last  year  9  out  of  every  10 
high- ability  students  in  the  biological 
and  physical  sciences  received  stipends, 
but  only  4  out  of  every  10  high-ability 
medical  students.  Only  33  percent  of  the 
first-year  medical  students  and  a  small 
percent  of  the  dental  students  received 
any  kind  of  scholarship  stipend.  This 
compares  with  53  percent  of  the  first- 
year  engineering  students,  67  percent  of 
the  students  in  the  biological  sciences, 
and  70  percent  of  the  students  in  the 
physical  sciences.  In  the  face  of  this 
paucity  of  financial  assistance,  the  cost 
of  4  years  of  college.  4  years  of  medical 
school,  1  year  of  Internship,  and  2  or  3 
years  of  residency  will  generally  run  in 
excess  of  $20,000. 

The  estimate  stated  before  the  com- 
mittee was  that  $30,000  is  a  more  reason- 
able figure  as  to  the  costs  to  be  in- 
curred by  a  young  man  who  seeks  a 
medical  education. 

These  figures  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  if  our  supply  of  trained  medical  per- 
sonnel is  to  meet  the  demand  which  will 
be  generated  in  the  next  decade,  then 
there  must  be  an  Increased  amount  of 
financial  assistance  available  to  students 
in  the  medical  professions.  Non-Federal 
loan.s,  such  as  those  available  through 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  stu- 
dent loan  program  and  the  American 
Medical  Association  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram, make  a  valuable  contribution.  Yet 
these  alone  will  not  sufBce  to  meet  the 
need,    since    borrowing    under   the    Na- 
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tlonal  Defense  Education  Act  is  lim- 
ited to  $1,000  a  year  and  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  AMA  program.  Including 
refinancing,  rim  as  high  as  8^  percent. 

This  Is  the  only  matter  as  to  which  I 
have  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
if  careers  in  the  health  professions  are 
not  to  be  limited  to  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  wealthy,  a  substantial  amount 
of  low-cost  loans  must  be  made  available. 

FSOVIBIONS    or    H.K.     IS 

The  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act  would  provide  a  construc- 
tive program  of  student  loans  and  of 
grants  for  the  construction  of  teaching 
facilities  to  enable  the  health  profes- 
sions to  expand  to  meet  the  donands  of 
the  comitig  decade.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-five  million  dollars  is  authorised 
for  the  construction  of  new  medical 
schools  and  the  replacement  and  re- 
habilitation of  existing  facilities  ovor  the 
next  3  years — $30.7  million  Is  authorized 
for  a  3 -year  student  loan  program. 

Mr.  President,  of  all  the  problems  we 
face  today  the  problem  of  providing  ade- 
quate health  care  to  our  expanding  Na- 
tion Is  one  of  the  most  basic.  All  our 
efforts  in  other  areas  will  have  gone  for 
naught  if,  upon  their  being  realised,  our 
citizens  are  not  in  a  state  of  physical 
health  to  enjoy  the  freedom,  justice,  and 
prosperity  for  which  we  are  working. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  H.R.  12.  I  have  earnestly  sup- 
ported this  legislation  for  medical  educa- 
tion m  past  sessions  of  the  Congress.  I 
had  hoped  that  the  pending  bin  would  be 
more  extended  as  to  time,  and  more 
liberal  with  grants  than  It  Lb.  I  had 
hoped  that  there  would  be  a  forgiveness 
provision  for  part  of  the  student  loan, 
if  the  young  graduate  practitioner  would 
practice  for  a  few  of  his  early  years  in  a 
rural  area  without  such  healing  art  serv- 
ice, or  in  a  city  slum  area,  similarly  dis- 
advantaged. I  had  hoped  that  the  loans 
to  medical,  dental,  and  osteopathic  stu- 
dents could  be  extended  to  students  of 
optometry  and  podiatry.  The  House  bill 
does  none  of  these  things,  but  I  will  sup- 
port the  House  bill  as  is,  in  the  hope 
that  a  long  deferred  beginning  may  be 
made,  and  that  needed  extensions  might 
be  made  in  future  years. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  spending  over 
$50  billion  a  year  on  defense,  on  weapons 
which  destroy  life,  $69  million  a  year  is 
a  woefully  small  amoimt  to  wend  on 
training  for  the  preservation  of  life. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HTT.T.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rosszll]. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
bsppy  indeed  to  have  come  before  the 
Senate  a  bill  to  extend  Federal  assist- 
ance to  education  to  which  I  can  give 
my  wholehearted  support. 

It  so  happens  that  I  was  one  of  the 
coauthors  of  the  bill  referred  to  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastors  ]  which  was  recommitted 
in  1950.  That  bill  was  coauthored  Joint- 
ly by  me  and  by  the  late  eminent  Senator 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Taft.  After  the  bill  was 
introduced  the  Senator  from  Ohio  did 
something  he  did  not  often  do;  he 
changed  his  mind.  He  so  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  moved  to  recom- 
mit the  bill.    That  was  done. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  direct  responsibility  in 
this  area  because  of  the  large  numbers 
of  doctors  being  drawn  from  the  civilian 
life  of  this  Nation  to  administer  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  serve  in  the  armed 
services.  That  was  behind  my  support 
and  authorship  of  the  bill  in  1950.  Doc- 
tors were  being  taken  away  from  the 
people.  The  rural  areas  were  being 
stringed — a  situation  to  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  related. 

Incidentally,  I  supported  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire; and  I  believe  the  Senate  made  a 
mistake  when  it  failed  to  adopt  the 
amendment. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people,  when  it  draws 
those  with  certain  skills  into  the  armed 
services — particularly  in  such  a  vital 
area  as  this — to  do  something  to  replace 
those  who  are  taken. 

There  is  an  unusually  small  popula- 
tion per  doctor  in  the  armed  services. 
In  my  <H>lnlon,  the  difficulties  we  are  en- 
countering because  of  a  shortage  of  doc- 
tan  largely  result  from  the  fact  that  the 
Government  drafts  doctors  and  dentists. 
Those  are  the  only  skills  in  the  Nation 
which  are  subject  to  a  draft. 

Every  young  doctor  who  is  physically 
qualified  must  serve  at  least  4  years  in 
tbe  Armed  Forces.  We  tried  to  keep  the 
doctors  in  service  by  paying  them  more 
than  was  paid  to  other  officers  of  equal 
rank,  but  no  scheme  we  have  been  able 
to  devise  has  worked.  We  have  been 
compelled  to  continue  the  draft. 

Unless  we  are  seised  by  the  euphoria 
of  which  we  hear  so  much  and  disband 
our  Armed  Forces,  for  many  years  to 
come  a  vast  reservoir  of  medical  talent 
and  skill  will  be  required  in  the  hospitals 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  I  feel 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  di- 
rect responsibility  to  the  people  to  make 
good  the  resulting  deficiency. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment 
and  vote  for  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require.  I  realize 
that  Senators  wish  to  vote.  I  shall  not 
detain  the  Senate  long. 

Tbe  statnnent  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  was  em- 


phasized before  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  The  bill,  with  the 
loan  provisions,  was  strongly  urged  upon 
the  committee  by  the  Student  American 
Medical  Association,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Medical  Colleges,  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association,  the  American 
Association  of  I>ental  Schools,  the  Ameri- 
can Osteopathic  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Oste<H>athic  Colleges, 
the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
and  the  Association  of  Schools  of  Public 
Health. 

Under  our  American  system,  those  are 
the  people  who  have  the  direct  responsi- 
bility for  educating,  training,  and  pre- 
paring the  doctors,  dentists,  and  medical 
men  who  are  so  badly  needed. 

There  is  no  group  that  could  speak 
with  greater  authority  or  more  compel- 
ling reasons  than  the  associations  which 
I  have  just  named. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  a  little  puzzled. 
I  heard  the  Senator  from  Arizona  say 
that  the  American  Medical  Association 
was  opposed  to  the  locm  features.  Now 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  quoting  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  support 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HILL  No;  the  Senator  fnxn  Ala- 
bama did  not  quote  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  in  support  of  the  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  referred  to 
the  Student  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, which  is  composed  of  students  who 
are  now  in  medical  schools  throughout 
the  country,  those  who  are  undergoing 
the  ordeal  and  carrying  the  burden  of 
trying  to  educate  themselves  to  be  doc- 
tors and  physicians  for  the  American 
people. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  every  prospective 
student  of  medicine  or  dentistry  can  ex- 
pect to  invest  in  his  education — ^he  must 
invest  in  his  education — according  to  all 
the  testimony  before  our  committee,  be- 
tween $16,000  and  $20,000.  Hie  high 
cost  of  educaticm  has  eliminated  many 
talented  young  men  and  women  from 
entering  the  health  professions. 

Today,  only  12  percent  of  American 
families  have  an  annual  income  of  $10,- 
000  or  more.  Yet  we  find  that  this  12 
percent  of  the  families  must  supply  some 
40  percent  of  the  medical  and  dental 
stiidents. 

Much  has  been  said  to  the  effect  that 
scholarships  are  available.  There  are 
Federal  scholarships  available  through 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  National 
Space  Administration,  and  other  agencies 
or  institutions,  but  these  Federal  scholar- 
ships, some  10,000  of  them,  are  to  support 
graduate  study  in  the  natural  and  phjrs- 
ical  sciences.  However,  no  such  schol- 
arships are  available  for  medical  and 
dental  students. 

As  the  testimony  before  the  committee 
clearly  showed,  three  factors  have  con- 
tributed to  the  loss  of  attractiveness  of 
medicine  and  dentistry  as  careers: 

First,  the  great  length  and  cost  of 
training.  It  requires  a  long  time  to  be 
educated  in  this  field.  One  must  have 
4  years  in  a  premedical  s^ool  to  get  a 
BS.  degree.    Then  he  must  have  4  jrears 
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mora  to  >ei  liis  UH.  d««ree.  Then  he 
must  ipend  S  to  B  or  •  jtmT%  In  Intern- 
ship or  rcBkUnagr.  Such  a  student  has 
a  lonff  road  alMsd  of  bin- 

The  Moond  fael  to  that  other  Intellec- 
tually tOmviattim  and  financially  re- 
warding caxvera  imf  dereloped  In  many 
sdentlfle  flaida.  When  a  young  man 
graduates  todaj  wllta  an  engineering  de- 
gree In  iliWiWij  physics,  electronics. 
or  any  other  phy^cal  science,  he  has  no 
trouble  oMalntnc  a  good  posiUon.  When 
he  gradiiatee.  the  representatives  of  some 
of  our  flneai  and  best  private  companies 
are  watching  at  the  gate  to  ofTer  him  a 
remuneraUve  Job.  They  need  him  and 
want  him.  No  muth  thing  Is  true  in  the 
case  of  the  doetar.  After  he  has  spent 
in»ny  years  tn  odneaUonal  training,  he 
must  establish  an  ofllee  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. Be  mnst  boy  equipment  at  his 
own  expense.  He  has  no  assured  Income 
of  any  kind,  as  has  a  young  man  who 
obtains  a  good  Job  with  one  of  the  pri- 
vate companies. 

•niey  are  two  of  the  reasons  why.  over 
the  past  10  yean,  there  has  been  a  sharp 
increase  in  ttao  number  of  college  grad- 
uates. While  the  number  of  college 
graduates  has  continued  to  increase,  the 
number  of  medical  and  dental  graduates 
has  been  declining. 

Between  1M5  and  1962  the  percenUge 
of  appttcatioiM  of  college  graduates  in 
the  United  States  for  admission  to  med- 
ical schools  decreased  from  52  to  3  5 
percent. 

I  fti«rt  invite  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  the  fact  that  not  OHOly  are  young  men 
and  women  poeclnd  as  doctors  and  physi- 
cians to  take  cace  of  American  families. 
our  ehUdren.  and  loved  ones:  but  the 
most  talented,  the  ablest,  those  whom 
God  Almighty  has  endowed  with  the  best 
brains,  are  zwedid  to  render  the  best  and 
finest  servlee. 

But  what  has  happened?  The  As- 
sociation of  ft-*"*'^"  Colleges,  whose 
representatives  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee, reported  that  the  percentage  of 
students  entering  medical  school  with 
an  av^age  eollece  grade  of  80  declined 
from  40  peroent  In  1950-51  to  15  percent 
in  195»-eO.  and  to  12  percent  in  1901- 
62. 

In  a  period  of  10  years,  grade  A  stu- 
dents wishing  to  enter  medical  school  de- 
clined from  40  percent  to  12  percent. 

We  must  make  the  road  for  the  better, 
able,  and  more  intellectual  college  stu- 
dents entering  tbcos  professions  more  at- 
tractive to  tbcm.  rather  than  have  other 
fields  made  much  more  attractive  and 
remunerative. 

I  am  glad  that  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  a  loan  program.  There 
is  a  place  for  that  loan  program.  But 
there  also  Is  a  rery  compelling  need  for 
the  loan  program  provided  in  the  bill. 
Under  the  American  Uedical  Association 
loan  program,  if  a  medical  student  bor- 
rowed $1,500  for  each  of  the  4  years  of 
school,  and  he  began  repayment  of  the 
loan  in  1970.  and  completed  the  payment 
in  1980,  he  would  have  to  pay  a  total  of 
$10,500.  In  contrast,  under  the  program 
provided  fagr  the  bill,  he  would  have  to 
repay  a  total  of  approximately  $7,200. 
In  other  words,  he  would  have  to  pay 
$3,200   less  than   he   would   under   the 


American  Medical  Association  loan  pro- 
gram. 

I  do  not  consider  these  programs  In 
Juxtaposition.  Under  the  program  pro- 
vided by  the  bill,  it  is  only  for  4  years, 
while  the  student  is  working  for  his  M  D. 
degree.  When  he  gets  the  degree  under 
the  bill.  If  he  then  has  an  internship  or 
residency  to  serve,  and  he  wants  to  take 
further  education,  if  he  is  willing  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  loan,  he  can  get  an 
American  Medical  Association  loan 
But  the  AMA  loan  is  not  a  sub.sUtute  for 
the  loans  provided  In  the  bill. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  one  of  the  authors  of  that  bill 
The  successes  under  that  program  have 
been  satisfying  and  rewarding  But  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  loai\s  do 
not  fit  the  needs  of  students  in  dentistry 
or  medicine.  To  begin  with,  such  loans 
are  limited  to  $1,000.  and  students  in 
medicine  and  dentistry  need  more  than 
$1,000  loaru.  The  loan  provLsions  under 
the  bill  provide  for  loans  of  up  to  $2,000 
Under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  loan  program,  the  student  must 
start  paying  1  year  after  he  flni-shes, 
whereas  imder  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill  he  has  3  years  before  he 
must  start  paying  back  the  loan  So  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  does  not 
fit  the  situation  for  the  student  In  den- 
tistry or  medicine.  The  pending  bill 
would  provide  a  loan  program  which  is 
complementary  to  the  National  Defense 

Education   Act  program  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

The  Senator  from  Ariaona  has  4  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  a  question  or  two? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  time  on  the  bill.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  wish? 
Mr.  MILLER.  Three  minutes. 
Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  I  have  some  con- 
cluding remarks  to  make,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  use  all  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  two  ques- 
tions. The  first  question  is,  if  there  are 
defects  in  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  provisions  insofar  as  dental, 
medical,  and  osteopathic  students  are 
concerned,  why  would  it  not  be  more 
proper  for  us  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  rather  than  to  do 
it  by  enacting  a  large  section  of  thi.5  bill, 
so  far  as  the  loans  are  concerned? 

Mr.  HILL.  This  bill  would  provide 
grants  for  construction  of  physical  fa- 
cilities to  give  aid  to  doctors,  dentists, 
and  health  personnel.  There  could  not 
be  a  more  appropriate  or  germane  place 
to  have  loan  provisions  than  in  this  bill. 
Mr  MILLER.  The  Senator  recog- 
nizes, does  he  not.  that  we  could  amend 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  so 
far  as  the  loan  provisions  of  that  act  are 
concerned,  which  are  being  utillaed  by 
medical  students,  liberalize  them  some- 
what, and  gear  them  a  little  more  Into 
the  actual  needs  of  medical  and  dental 
students? 


Mr.  HILL.  If  that  were  done,  we 
would  have  to  write  Into  that  act  the 
very  provisions  we  are  now  writing  Into 
the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  T^e  point  I  am  making 
is  that  by  doing  so.  we  would  perhaps 
insure  the  passage  of  this  bill  a  little 
more  than  we  would  with  the  loan  pro- 
visions in  it.  That  point  was  made  by  a 
previous  speaker 

Mr.  HILL.  The  bill  will  bo  passed  in 
a  few  minutes. 

Mr  MILIJER  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
more  question  of  the  chainnan.  How 
would  the  proposed  loan  provl.sions  affect 
the  American  Medical  Association  loan 
pioKram?  Has  the  Senator  received  any 
t«\stimony  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HILL.  As  I  have  said,  the  loans 
under  the  bill  would  be  made  only  for 
undergraduate  work,  that  Is.  the  4  yeais 
spent  in  getting  the  M.D.  degree.  Under 
the  AMA  program  the  loans  are  avail- 
able not  only  for  4  years  of  undergradu- 
ate work,  but  also  for  internship  or  fur- 
ther training.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
no  doctor  today  who  gets  his  M  D.  de- 
gree stalls  Immediately  to  practice 
medicine.    He  must  get  other  training. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tune  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  1  more  minute 
to  Uie  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  received  any  testimony  before 
his  committee  as  to  whether,  if  the  bill 
passes,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
uon  will  adapt  its  program  to  cover  only 
graduate  work,  rather  than  have  two 
conflicting  programs  going  at  the  same 
time,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  bill 
passes? 

Mr.  HILL.  There  has  been  no  testi- 
mony from  the  AMA  to  the  effect  that 
tliey  will  change  their  program  one  way 
or  another.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason 
why  they  should.  They  have  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  be  loaned;  and  I 
believe  the  Senator  will  find  that  the 
money  will  be  borrowed,  just  as  I  am 
quite  certain  that  under  the  bill  the 
money  will  be  borrowed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Why  would  a  medical 
student  borrow  from  the  AMA  program 
Instead  of  the  program  covered  In  the 
bill? 

Mr.  HILL.     Under  the  proposed  pro- 
gram he  could  obtain  a  loan  only  for 
the  first  4  years  of  undergraduate  work. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Seimtor  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HILL.  Under  the  AMA  program 
he  can  obtain  a  loan  for  additional 
training. 

Mr  OOLDWATER  I  yield  myself  my 
remaining  4  minutes.  I  am  convinced 
that  Senators  who  oppose  my  amend- 
ment miss  my  point.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  and  I  are  not  opposing  the  build- 
ing part  of  the  bill.  I  believe  we  are 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  We 
are  providing  scholarships  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  when,  at  the  same  time,  we 
admit  that  we  do  not  have  enough  class- 
room facilities  In  this  particular  field. 

The  reason  for  my  amendment  is  to 
prevent  the  spending  of  $30  million  of 
taxpayers'  money  in  the  next  3  years, 
and  to  see  how  the  AMA  program  wir 
work.     There   are   those   who  need   th( 
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loans  which  the  AMA  provides.  Three 
years  after  the  loans  under  the  pending 
bill  are  made,  after  a  studMXt  graduates 
from  medical  school,  he  must  start  pay- 
ing back  those  loans,  at  a  time  when  be 
Is  in  a  residency  or  internship,  and  when 
he  Is  making  the  astronomical  sum  of 
$250  to  $350  a  month.  He  must  pay  back 
the  loans  at  3  percent.  I  believe  this 
will  be  a  very  difficult  thing  for  him 
to  do. 

I  have  supported  other  loan  and  grant 
programs  for  these  purposes.  I  suggest 
that  we  are  getting  ahead  of  ourselves. 
There  are  not  enough  medical  schools 
In  the  country.  We  admit  it.  There- 
fore there  are  not  enough  classrooms. 
There  are  not  enough  facilities  to  take 
care  of  the  50-percent  expansion  the 
chairman  says  will  be  needed  during  this 
decade. 

On  page  03  of  the  hearing  record.  It 
is  shown  that  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  applicants.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  getting 
into  a  school,  or  from  a  lack  of  spaoe, 
or  because  of  higher  requirements  needed 
for  getting  into  a  school.  Contrary  to 
what  the  chairman  has  stated,  the 
quality  of  the  appUoants  has  increased 
over  the  past  decade. 

If  the  bill  U  passed,  I  believe  It  win 
involve  spending  $30  v4  million  of  tax- 
payers' money  that  need  not  be  spent. 
We  would  have  great  difficulty  spending 
it,  because  not  sufficient  classrooms  are 
available.  I  know  from  bitter  experience 
that  this  is  true.  That  is  why  we  support 
the  building  part  of  the  bin  and  are  op- 
posed to  the  loan  provisions. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
supports  the  bill  in  the  same  way.  It 
would  like  to  see  the  loan  provision  taken 
out  of  the  bin.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
seriously  to  consider  our  amendment.  I 
do  not  believe  this  particular  section  is 
needed.  It  may  be  that  in  the  future  It 
will  be  needed,  but  there  Is  no  demon- 
strable need  for  It  at  this  time. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired.  The  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment  have  been  w- 
dered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  DnuBBt]. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  'nay."  Therrfore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  annotince  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Am- 
DKRsoN  1 .  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewstek],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  EASTLAifD],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
LMr.  GsusNiNGl .  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  LMr.  Kxmnkdt],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McQix],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNA- 
MAJu] .  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalt],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monsonkt],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoft]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 


I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Encoj:]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Oruxninc]  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Joboam],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kknnxdy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McOeeI.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNa- 
bcaba],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MsTCALT],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNSONET],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Riaicorr]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [lir.  Bkewstbs]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
LAn]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Idaryland  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  frcmi  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  PkaksonI 
are  absent  on  official  business  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Ca«],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Coopn],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DnunKNl,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  MechkhI  are  necessarily 
absent.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  wotild 
vote  "nay." 

•Hie  pidr  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DnucsxN]  has  been  previously 
annoimced. 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  18, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 
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YBAS— 18 

B*anett 

Ooldwater 

Saltonatall 

B|rr«l.V&. 

Hlckenlooper 

Slmpaon 

Cotton 

Hniska 

Btennis 

CurtU 

Lauache 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

Tower 

Robertaon 
NATB— es 

WUllams,  Del. 

AUwn 

^yden 

Mundt 

BwUsit 

HUl 

MiiaUe 

B&yh 

Holland 

Nelaon 

BeftU 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

BtbU 

Inouye 

Paat<Mre 

JackBon 

PeU 

BunUck 

JaviU 

Prouty 

Bynl.  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

CarlBon 

Keating 

RuBsell 

Churcli 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Cluk 

Ix>ns,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Doaa 

Loos,  La 

Smith 

DouglM 

Sparkman 

■dmondBon 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Brrln 

MeClellan 

Talmadg* 

Pons 

McOorem 

Walten 

Fulbrlgbi 

Molntyre 

WllUams.  N.J. 

Oore 

Morae 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Morton 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

Mooa 

Toung,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Allott 

Engle 

Mechem 

Anderaon 

Oruenlns 

Metcalf 

Brawster 

Jordan.  M.C. 

Monroney 

Cm* 

Kennedy 

Pearson 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

BIblcoff 

DUtoen 

MoOee 

■utland 

McNamara 

So  Mr.  Goldwater's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HUL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected  be  reconsidered. 


Mr.  PASTORS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  tlilrd  reading.  I  understand  there  is 
a  possibility  that  another  amendment 
may  be  offered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clksk.  On  page  20. 
at  the  end  of  line  9.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  the  period  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  upon  agree- 
ment by  the  student  (if  insurable)  to 
carry  an  amoimt  of  life  insurance  under 
a  policy  which  will  enable  the  loan  to 
be  repaid  in  event  of  his  death." 

On  line  21,  after  "borrower",  insert  the 
following:  "unless  the  borrower  was 
insurable". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  briefly  on  the  amendment  and 
then  withdraw  it. 

I  believe  it  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Senators,  particularly  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  with  whom 
I  have  previously  discussed  the  amend- 
ment, that  in  connection  with  the  loan 
provisions,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
a  borrower,  the  United  States,  xmder  the 
bin,  would  stand  to  lose  the  entire  loan. 

On  page  20,  line  19,  the  bill  provides: 

(d)  The  lUbUlty  to  repay  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  such  a  loan  and  accrued  Interest 
thereon  shall  be  canceled  upon  the  death 
of  the  borrower,  or  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  he  has  become  permanently  and 
totaUy  disabled. 

None  of  us  wishes  to  work  a  hardship 
on  a  borrower. 

But  it  seems  to  me  there  could  have 
been  added  to  the  bill  a  provision  which 
would  alleviate  this  problem  in  the  way 
my  amendment  would  do,  would  provide 
for  loans  to  insurable  students,  and  would 
provide  for  life  insurance,  so  as  to  guar- 
antee that  the  loans  would  be  repaid  if 
they  died.  The  amount  of  such  insur- 
ance would  not  have  to  be  large,  and  the 
premiums  on  it  woiUd  be  such  that  I  am 
quite  sure  it  could  be  carried  without 
undue  difficulty.  That  would  protect 
the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  If  this  bill  Is  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  becomes  law,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  will  undertake  to  evaluate 
a  bill  on  this  particular  point— one  in 
line  with  my  amendment — which  would 
protect  the  interests  of  the  UjS.  Govern- 
ment in  case  of  the  death  of  such  stu- 
dents. I  shall  appreciate  his  comments 
on  that  situation. 

Mr.  WTTJ.  Under  the  lotui  program 
the  Government  provides  today,  I  know 
of  no  such  condition  with  reference  to 
taking  out  a  life  Insurance  policy.  Be- 
fore such  a  revision  was  written  Into  a 
bill,  certainly  It  should  be  considered  by 
the    committee,    testimony    should    be 
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tfV^n  sod  we  riwuld  obtain  the  opinions 
of  both  tbow  wbo  administer  the  loan 
program  ^«<i  tboM  wtio  administer  other 
loan  procrama  o<  tbe  UJB.  Ooremment. 
Mr.  frnsxst  My  point  is  that  such 
an  amendment  eoald  weU  apply  to  this 
loan  proTlslon.  t>ut  not  to  other  loan  pro- 
visions of  the  Iftttlonal  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  Tbe  eelllngs  under  the  pro- 
gram will  be  hl^ier.  The  celling  under 
the  National  Defense  EducaUon  Act  is 
$5  000.  There  Is  no  ceiling,  under  this 
bill,  except  one  of  $2,000  a  year.  So  the 
stake  of  the  Federal  Government  could 
be  considerably  larser.  In  any  event.  I 
believe  this  proposal  has  some  merit.  I 
believe  It  should  be  studied:  and  that  is 
why  I  am  bringing  It  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  particularly  to  the  at- 
tention of  tbe  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  tbe  Senator  from  Iowa  Is 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  the  foDoidng  amendment:  On 
page  1  of  the  blU.  strike  out  lines  5  to  8. 
which  constitute  the  title  of  section  2. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  my  intention 
that,  eventually,  tbe  Utle  be  eliminated: 
I  offer  the  amendment  only  in  order  to 
have  time  in  which  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  several  questions  about 
the  bill. 

The  bill  provides  for  grants  of  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  construction  to 
medical  schools  wblch  are  willing  to  ex- 
pand, and  for  UP  to  66%  percent  of  the 
cost  to  medical  schools  which  undertake 
what  is  called  major  expansion.  The 
word  "expanskm**  is  specifically  defined 
as  an  enroQiBent  B  percent  greater  than 
the  enrollment  In  any  of  the  5  preceding 
years:  but  tbe  pbrase  "major  expansion" 
is  not  defined. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  how  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
administrator  wtn  determine  when  a 
school  will  beeoooe  eligible  for  the  larger 
grants  by  undertaking  a  major  ex- 
pansion. 

Mr.  TTTT.T.  That  wiU  be  a  matter  for 
the  council  wtaieb  Is  set  up  in  the  bill  to 
determine,  In  cooperation  with  the  Sur- 
geon General,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
Public  Health  acnrlee. 

Mr.  KBATDO.  Was  there  some 
reason  why  ttie  committee  failed  to  de- 
fine the  phrase  "major  expansion."  al- 
though it  did  define  the  word  "ex- 
pansion"? 

Mr.  HILL.  8tzty-six  and  two-thirds 
percent  is  the  celling  which  cannot  be 
exceeded.  The  Mil  places  in  the  council 
and  in  tbe  Surgeon  General  some  dis- 
cretion; they  most  pass  on  the  nature 
of  the  expanskm.  on  what  It  will  mean, 
and  on  tbe  ssiislsiin  it  will  give  to  the 
graduatkm  of  hwreased  numbers  of  doc- 
tors and  dentists. 

Mr.  KKATHIO.  Why  was  the  word 
"expansion"  deAned  in  a  specific  man- 
ner, while  no  effort  was  made  to  deftoe 
the  phrase  **Bia)or  expansion."  which 
would  make  H  poesible  for  the  larger 
grants  to  be  recetved? 

Mr.  HILL.  Of  eourse  there  could  be 
an  expansion  which  would  not  be  a 
major  one  and   would   not   permit   the 


graduation  of  increased  numbers  of  doc- 
tors and  dentists. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Inasmuch  as  "ex- 
pansion" means  5  percent,  does  "major 
expansion"  mean  40  percent  or  50  per- 
cent— or  what  percentage? 

Mr.  HILL.  Certainly  it  will  be  a 
minimum  of  15  percent. 

Mr.  KEATING.  A  minimum  of  15 
percent? 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes.  a  minimum  of  15 
percent. 

Mr.  KEATING  \&  it  Intended  that 
under  the  bill  a  preference  will  be  given 
to  the  needs  of  medical  schools,  over  and 
above  those  of  schools  of  pharmacy,  op- 
tometry, and  podiatry,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  program? 

Mr.  HILL.  All  of  them  are  eligible 
to  be  considered  for  grants  of  these 
funds:  but  the  testimony  showed  there 
is  a  much  greater  need  for  expansion  by 
medical  schools,  dental  schools  and 
schools  of  osteopathy  than  there  is  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  other  schools. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

EHd  the  committee  consider  allowing 
the  schools  to  apply  for  funds  under 
section  720.  subsection  <  3 )  to  be  used  for 
the  replacement  of  obsolete  laboratory 
equipment? 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes.  They  can  secure 
funds  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KEATING.  They  can  now? 
Mr.  HILL.  They  can  under  the  bill. 
Mr.  KEATING.  So.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  there  is  no 
need  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  provide 
authority  for  them  to  obtain  those 
funds? 

Mr.  HILL.  What  authority? 
Mr.  KEATING.  The  bill,  as  now 
worded,  provides,  as  I  understand,  that 
they  can  apply  for  funds  under  section 
720.  subsection  <3t.  to  be  used  for  the 
replacement  of  obsolete  laboratory 
equipment. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  ia  correct. 
Mr.  KEATING.  As  distinguished 
from  funds  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  themselves?  Can  they  also 
apply  for  funds  with  which  to  replace 
obsolete  laboratory  equipment? 

Mr.  wrr.i.  Yes.  when  It  Is  needed  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  schools  In  the 
process  of  education  and  tralrilng. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  the  biU  we  aie  consider- 
ing today  is  vitally  important  to  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation  and  to  the  health  of 
our  people.  By  providing  this  3-year 
program  of  construction  grants  and 
loans  to  medical  students  we  are  pur- 
chasing a  form  of  health  Insurance  for 
the  entire  Nation,  and  we  are  protecting 
the  generations  to  come  against  the  seri- 
ous problem  of  insufficient  medical  per- 
sonnel. The  old  medical  homily  that 
"an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure"  has  a  special  meaning  for  us 
here  today  because  with  foresight  and 
the  careful  planning  embodied  in  this 
program,  we  can  act  now  to  provide  for 
future  need.^ 

Recent  statistics  in  my  own  State  of 
New  York  emphasize  the  need  for  a  con- 
centrated natioruil  effort  to  provide  for 
Americas  medical  needs.  Our  SUte  is 
one  of  the  most  proKrcssive  in  the  Na- 


tion. It  is  a  leader  In  education  and  in 
the  provision  of  health  services  for  Its 
citizens.  And  yet,  in  19«l-«2.  the  State 
licensed  88  fewer  doctors  than  In  the 
previous  year.  And  the  State  medical 
society,  which  in  1960  reported  that  60 
communities  in  New  York  needed  physi- 
cians, finds  that  figure  is  now  over  70. 
The  SUte  mental  hygiene  department 
had  vacancies  for  184  psychiatrists  last 
spring  compared  with  145  in  mid- 1960. 
With  our  population  growing  each  year. 
we  cannot  afford  to  sit  by  while  the  num- 
ber of  medical  men  diminishes  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  existing  situation  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  number  of  factors.  One  is  a 
shortage  of  facilities  for  training  doctors. 
Another  is  the  extremely  high  cost  of 
medical  education  which  has  risen  to 
more  than  $20,000  per  student.  The  bill 
we  consider  today  will  help  to  remedy 
both  situations.  Congress  cannot,  of 
course,  by  simply  passing  a  law.  instill 
In  men  the  desire  or  the  ability  to  become 
doctors.  They  must  be  personally  de- 
voted to  their  work,  humane,  diligent, 
and  of  superior  Intelligence.  My  fear, 
however,  is  that  young  men  and  women 
who  possess  these  qualities  and  who  have 
the  desire,  the  ability  and  the  stamina  to 
study  medicine  will  be  unable  to  do  so 
because  existing  medical  schools  are 
filled  to  capacity,  and  further,  because 
they  simply  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
6.  8.  or  10  years  of  additional  study.  It 
is  indeed  regrettable  that  only  14  percent 
of  today's  medical  students  come  from 
the  50  percent  of  American  families  with 
incomes  below  $5,000. 

The  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  has  estimated  that  the  number 
of  trained  physicians  who  become  avail- 
able each  year  must  be  Increased  50  per- 
cent by  1975  if  the  present  ratio  of  doc- 
tors to  the  population  Is  to  be  maintained. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  tolerate  the  exclu- 
sion of  students  on  economic  grounds 
alone,  nor  can  we  expect  the  medical 
schools  themselves  to  absorb  the  losses 
of  an  extensive  scholarship  program. 

In  1958.  we  passed  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  operating  under  the 
theory  that  trained  scientists,  teachers, 
and  guidance  counselors  for  our  schools 
were  matters  of  Interest  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  and  particularly  vital  to  the  de- 
fense effort.  Have  we  not  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  a  similar  program 
of  aid  to  medical  education  In  an  attempt 
to  Insure  long-range  health  care  of  con- 
tinued excellence  for  all  our  citizens? 
Because  I  believe  that  this  Is  a  shared  re- 
sponsibility of  all  Americans — not  solely 
the  burden  of  a  few  families  or  a  small 
group  of  educators — I  strongly  support 
this  bill  today 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from   New 
York  Is  withdrawn. 
The  bill  Is  open  to  amendment. 
Mr    KUCHEL.     Mr.   President.  I  call 
for  the  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill 

The  bill  w  a.s  ordered  to  a  third  reading. 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  Is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  avsUlable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes  remain  available  to  the  propo- 
nents; 26  minutes  remain  available  to 
the  opponents. 

MORTAR    AND    BKAIMS:    THK    NEB)    FOB    BOTH    XM 

UCDICAL   AND  DEItTAL  TRAINIMQ 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
actment of  KB..  12,  both  in  providing 
construction  grants  and  student  loans 
will  be  of  significant  help  in  meeting  the 
long-range  health  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Ilie  need  for  such  assistance  can  be 
dramatically  demoiistrated  in  many  in- 
stances in  my  own  State  of  California. 
However.  I  should  like  to  dte  Just  one 
instance  and  that  is  the  plight  of  a  kng- 
respected  dental  college  in  San  Franciso, 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
one  of  many  professional  schools  in  Cali- 
fornia meeting  an  indispensable  need  to 
train  men  and  women  in  one  at  the  sev- 
eral health  professions. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons has  maintained  a  reputation  over 
the  years  of  being  one  of  the  fine  dental 
schools  of  the  country.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  obsoleseence  of  its  existing 
physical  facility,  the  school's  a<*yHf^wi«» 
accreditation  Is  currently  in  Jeopardy 
and,  further,  there  are  indications  that 
local  authorities  may  condemn  the  pres- 
ent building  as  unsafe  for  occupancy. 

As  I  understand  it,  school  authorities 
have  succeeded  in  raising  from  private 
sources  over  the  last  few  years  about  $1.5 
million  for  the  building.  The  alumni  is 
attempting  to  raise  an  additional  mniinn 
dollars,  seven-hundred  thousand  of 
which  is  already  pledged.  In  addition, 
the  dental  students  now  at  the  school 
have  pledged  themselves  to  contribute 
$222,000  over  a  period  of  10  years.  A 
new  school,  however,  will  cost  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $5  million  to  $6  million 
and  it  Is  unlikely  that  the  remaining 
funds  can  be  raised  from  voluntary  con- 
tributors. 

The  college  has  completed  negotiations 
to  become  affiliated  with  the  University 
of  the  Pacific,  which  will  assure  the 
school's  accreditation  status  if  a  new 
building  can  be  constructed.  Ground 
space  for  the  building  has  been  arranged 
at  the  Presbyterian  Medical  Center,  and 
additional  building  funds  now  appear  to 
be  the  only  substantial  block  to  the 
school's  continuing  success. 

At  the  present  time,  the  existing  dental 
schools  in  California  are  graduating  from 
275  to  300  dentists  a  year,  while  the  State 
is  licensing  from  500  to  600  dentists  a 
year.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
California  Is  drawing  heavily  on  the 
schools  of  other  States  to  provide  the 
dentists  it  needs.  I  am  sure  I  need  not 
recite  to  you  the  figures  relating  to  the 
rapid  increase  in  population  in  Cali- 
fornia. A  new  State  dental  school  will 
accept  its  first  class  this  year,  but  con- 
tinuation of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  a  private  institution.  Is 
also  essential. 


As  Indicated  above,  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  has  raised  the 
amount  which  would  be  necessary  to 
match  the  Federal  funds  which  would  be 
imyvided  If  HJt.  12  is  enacted,  and  con- 
struction of  a  new  and  expanded  facility 
could  thus  be  begun  immediately. 

To  emphasize  the  Importance  with 
which  the  community  views  the  pressing 
need  in  San  Francisco,  I  should  like  to 
stat«  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
endorse  this  measure  to  "provide  match- 
ing Federal  funds  for  construction  and 
alteration  of  medical  and  dental  schools, 
and  do  hereby  urge  the  Congress  to  en- 
act said  measures  into  law  at  the 
earliert  possible  date  in  order  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  may  have 
the  advantage  of  the  benefits  inherent 
therein." 

The  case  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  is  paralleled  in  southern 
CaUfomia  by  the  California  College  of 
Medicine,  a  small  medical  school,  pri- 
vately endowed,  which  is  seeking  to  ren- 
der quality  medical  training  to  meet  the 
Increasing  demand  for  skilled  practi- 
Uooers  in  the  health  field.  But  it  is  not 
only  the  smaller  private  and  public 
schools  but  the  larger  ones  as  well  which 
need  to  expand  their  facilities  and  at- 
tract qualified  students,  regardless  of 
their  financial  resources,  to  their  stu- 
dent bodies  if  our  country  is  to  fulfill 
the  demand  for  qualified  doctors  and 
dentists. 

Ihe  deans  of  large  State  medical 
schools— such  as  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  UCLA— and  large  private 
medical  schools — such  as  Stanford  and 
the  University  of  Southern  California — 
have  all  told  me  of  the  need  for  this 
legislation. 

California  now  seeks  80  percent  of  its 
doetoa  and  M  percent  of  its  dentists 
from  institutions  outside  the  State.  The 
distinguished  president  of  the  University 
of  California.  Clark  Kerr,  has  informed 
me  that  in  the  next  decade  California 
must  spend  approximately  $300  mllli<Mi 
on  both  public  and  private  medical  and 
dental  training  facilities  to  keep  up  with 
the  growing  demand  and  decrease  this 
dependence  on  other  States  by  as  much 
as  15  percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  bni  wUl  help  pro- 
vide mortar  and  brains.  Both  are 
needed.  I  hope  this  bill  wlU  be  enacted 
into  law  now.  The  passage  of  this 
measure  will  be  a  long  overdue  and  nec- 
essary step  in  maintaining  and  further- 
ing the  health  and  dental  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  that 
several  of  the  himdreds  of  communica- 
tions I  have  received  in  favor  of  this 
proposed  legislation  be  printed  In  the 

RKXMtS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nications were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RscoRD,  as  follows : 

Th«  UmrnuoTT  or  Calitobnia, 

Berkeley.  Calif..  April  17. 1963. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchbl, 
Semmte  Ogic€  BuUAing, 
WaMi»gton,  D.C. 

DmuL  Tom:  Laat  year  when  HJl.  4909.  the 
medical  aid  bill,  was  under  oonslderaUon  by 
Congre—  I  sent  a  communloation  to  CaU- 
fomia's  Representatives  and  Senators  urging 


close  consideration  oX  the  measure  and  sup- 
port of  Its  major  provisions  as  a  nuitter  of 
great  importance  to  tbe  State.  Z  would  like 
to  assure  you  that  the  comments  I  made  then 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  current  pro- 
posal In  this  area,  HH.  la,  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Educational  Ascistauce  Act  of  1963. 

Any  State  which  Is  obliged  to  Import  80 
percent  of  the  physicians  it  needs  and  60 
I>ercent  of  the  dentists  It  needs  to  offer  mini- 
mum standard  services  to  Its  people  Is  in  a 
precarious  position.  That  Is  the  case  in  Cali- 
fornia at  present.  Furthermore,  the  best 
population  forecasts  we  can  get  indicate  that 
we  must  spend  upward  of  $300  million  in  the 
next  10  years  on  medical  and  dental  train- 
ing faculties,  public  and  private,  to  keep  up 
with  the  growing  demand  and  decrease  this 
dependence  on  other  States  by  as  much  as 
15  percent. 

As  you  know  the  University  of  California  is 
in  process  of  ejq^anding  Its  medical  center  fa- 
cilities at  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
has  acquired  a  site  for  a  medical  center  in 
San  Diego,  and  is  siirveying  the  needs  else- 
where in  the  State.  The  San  Diego  develop- 
ment alone  will  involve  construction  and 
equipment  expenditvires  of  S50  million.  The 
State  of  California  is  aware  of  the  problem 
that  confronts  us  and  has  done  its  best  to 
find  the  necessary  fxinds  from  current  reve- 
nues and  by  issuing  bonds.  But  when  we 
consider  other  educational  needs,  and  the 
multitudinous  livBtltutions  and  services 
which  must  serve  the  public  welfare.  It  seems 
clear  that  we  cannot  carry  this  construction 
program  In  the  high  cost  msdical  field  with- 
out outside  help.  This  is  a  national  problem 
by  its  nature,  and  it  happens  to  be  one  In 
which  California  is  Involved  heavily,  not 
through  past  neglect  of  needs,  but  in  spite  of 
all  we  have  been  able  to  do,  because  of  un- 
precedented migration  of  people,  and  the 
birth  rate. 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  indicate 
yo\ir  interest  in  HJt.  12  reaching  the  floor, 
and  will  do  your  best  to  have  it  passed. 
Sincerely. 

Clabk  Kxbb. 

Palo  Alto,  Calit., 
September  11. 19€3. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchbl, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Programs  authorised  by  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Act,  HJl.  13  and 
S.  Oil,  of  vital  lmp>ortance  to  future  health 
of  all  citizens.  I  hope  you  wUl  vote  for  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  without 
amendment. 

Robert  H.  Alwat,  If  J>.. 
Dean,  Stanford  Medical  School. 

Jjoe  Amoblbs,  Calxt., 

September  9,  1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchbl, 
UJS.  Senator. 
Senate  Ofice  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sbnatob  Kuchbl:  As  dean  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of 
Southern  CaUfomia,  I  am  writing  to  iirge 
yoxir  support  of  Senate  blU  8.  911  to  increase 
the  opportunities  for  training  physldans. 
dentists,  and  professional  pubUc  health  per- 
sonnel, etc. 

As  you  know,  the  University  of  Southern 
California  Is  a  private  university.  Its  medi- 
cal school  was  organized  in  1885  and  has 
made  distinguished  contributions  since  this 
time  in  training  physicians. 

The  use  School  of  Medicine  Is  in  the 
process  of  buUdlng  a  new  campus  by  the 
Los  Angeles  County  General  Hospttal.  Zt 
needs  matching  funds  desperately  to  com- 
plete its  building  program.  If  passed.  8.  911 
will  make  it  possible  for  tbe  U9C  Sebool  of 
Medicine  to  construct  faculties  which  will 
enable  it  to  Increase  its  annual  output  of 
physicians  60  percent,  from  68  to  96. 
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W«  have  a  dlsklaculched  faculty  and  fine 
procram  of  liutr«ettOD  aa  Indlcatad  bj  the 
lart*  number  of  appUcanU  who  apply  (over 
Tao  last  yMtf)  amwUly  from  all  parta  of  the 
Unltad  StatM.  Mpaciflly  Oallfornla.  Many 
of  tlM  exeellmiUy  quallfled  studenta.  vho 
apply,  naad  fliMiwcitol  help,  and  I  hope  yoa 
win  support  ttiak  part  of  8  911  which  pro- 
▼Idaa  loans  for  tbm  studanta 

With  (raat  apprsdatlon  for  your  concern 
for  the  haalth  and  walfare  of  our  citizens.  1 
am  yours. 

Moat  alnoaraly. 

CLaTfOW  O.  LoosLi.  M  D  . 
Dean.  Univerattf  of  Southern  California 

Vem  AHasi.Bi.  Calit  . 

Septrmber  11.  1963 
Senator  Thoicas  Koohxl, 
Washington.  D.C.: 
Uff*  paasac*  HJL  13  without  amendment 
W.  BMUMHTttn  HxmjKT, 

Fresident. 
Calif omim  College  of  Medicine 

XiOa  httCCKLBS,  CkLtr  . 

August  19    1963 
Senator  THOMaa  R.  Kochcl, 
Senate  Oglee  BuOHng. 
Wa^inffton.  D.C.: 

Respectfully  urya  yoiir  support  of  H  R  12, 
tha  Haalth  Pi- of—Ions  educational  Aaslst- 
anc«  Act.  lfo«t  saanntlsl  for  maintenance 
and  dsTelopmant  of  dental  education.  Please 
also  transmit  your  support  of  H  R.  12  to  Sen- 
ator LiBTKB  Hnx. 

R.  W.  Mcmn-TT,  D.D.S., 
Dean.   School  of  Dentistry.   University 

Of  Southern  California. 

Wxarr  Loa  Ancelks.  Calit  . 

August  19.  1963 
Senator  Thomas  Kvchxl. 
U.S.  Congress,  Senate  Buildtng, 
Waahtngton,  D.O. 

I  urge  your  support  of  all  provisions  of 
HJl.  12  relating  to  dental  health  education 
Including  stuftont  loan  program  to  enable 
qualified  students  to  finance  an  expensive 
education. 

RnDAS  P.  SOGNNAXS. 

i>ean.     School     of     Dentistry,     UCLA 
Health  Sciencea  Center. 

CALirOmttlA  WUBSES'   ASSOCIATIOK, 

San  rranciaeo.  CmHf..  Septrmber  5.   1963 
Re    HJt.    12,    Haalth   Professions    Education 

Assistance  Aiet. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kitchxl. 
U£.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Skmatos  Kochxl:  In  your  consider- 
ation of  HJt.  la.  please  know  that  the  Cali- 
fornia Nuraee'  Association,  the  professional 
asaoclatlon  for  rs0stsred  nurses  of  California. 
eameaUy  hopes  for  tU  passage. 

There  U  a  great  sbortage  In  supply  of  reg- 
istered nuraee.  TO  educate  more  and  more 
registered  nurses,  additional  faculty  and 
more  schools  of  nursing  will  be  needed. 

More  collegiate  acbools  of  nursing  will  en- 
able more  students  to  enroll  and  gradually 
help  to  meet  tlM  great  need  for  additional 
faculty  In  all  edtools  of  nursing. 

HJl.  12  offers  a  real  protection  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  we  hope  yoa  can  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

MaSIAN   AlJOKD. 

Executive  Director. 

8ACBAMXNTO.  CaLIT  , 

August  19.  1963 
Hon.  Thomas  Kocbbl, 
I/.S.  Senator, 
SenaU  Offlea  BulUing, 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

Understand  that  Subcommittee  on  Health 
of  Senate  lAbor  sad  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee wUl  conmsBce  hearings  next  Wednes- 
day. August  aa.  on  HJt.  12  and  S  911.  Health 
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Professions  Education  Assistance  Act  Call- 
fomia  Optometrlc  Association  strongly  r«-el» 
profesalon  of  optometry  should  t)e  Included 
in  either  bill  covering  student  loan  provi- 
sions. Senators  JAvrrs  and  Towca  are  on 
subcommittee.  Will  deeply  appreciate  any 
assistance  you  may  give  us  in  calling  ihu 
Unportant  amendment  to  their  iitteiitluti 
Thanks  for  your  cooperation 

OsoRor  I   DiuANE  Jr 
Chairman    Legiilatire  Committer    Cnl'.- 
fornta    Optometric    Afsocuitioyi 
Paul  Yaswood. 
AdminUitratiie    Director    and    Legi.tUilttf 
Adiocate.    California    Optometric    As- 
<iociation 

Mr.  KUCHEl,.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  desires  to  speak  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  under  my  control 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr  President, 
legislation  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  solve 
the  serious  problem  of  the  shortage  of 
physicians  and  dentists  In  our  country 
today. 

In  order  to  facilitate  enactment  of 
this  legislation  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  has  reported 
a  bill  IdenUcal  to  that  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  earlier  this 
year.  This  bill  authorizes  $175  million 
for  construction  grants  over  a  3 -year 
period  for  medical,  dental,  pharmaceu- 
tical and  other  related  teaching  facll- 
iUes.  It  also  authorizes  $30,700,000 
for  a  loan  program  for  students  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  osteopathy 
for  a  period  of  3  years.  Although  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  feels  that 
much  more  could  have  been  done  In  this 
field.  I  fervently  believe  that  prompt  en- 
actment of  the  bill  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  desperate 
need  for  doctors  in  our  Nation.  In  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  of  our  com- 
munities the  missing  general  practitioner 
has  become  a  nightmare  for  the  average 
family  needing  a  doctor  in  a  personal 
relationship. 

The  health  of  the  American  people 
concerns  the  entire  nation  We  must 
never  forget  the  fact  that  our  greatest 
resource  is  our  people. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
takes  pride  in  listing  some  218.000 
licensed  physicians  In  the  American  med- 
ical directory,  but  It  does  not  mention 
how  many  of  them  are  Immediately  ac- 
cessible to  patients. 

Ten  years  ago,  there  were  more  than 
143  doctors  for  every  100.000  Americans. 
Today  there  are  141.  To  maintain  the 
present  ratio  medical  schools  must  by 
1975  Increase  their  output  by  50  percent, 
graduating  11.000  annually  Instead  of 
7.400.  The  present  accelerated  expan- 
sion rate,  if  continued  without  Federal 
help,  would  turn  out  only  9.000  doctors 
a  year  by  1975.  The  U3^  public 
health  service's  consultant  group  on 
medical  education  feels  moreover  that 
the  present  ratio  Is  not  high  enough. 

The  first  line  of  defense  against  ill- 
ness for  most  Americans  is  the  general 
practitioner.  Since  1930,  the  proportion 
of  general  practitioners  to  all  doctors 
has  dropped  30  percent  At  the  present 
time  there  is  only  one  family  doctor  for 


every  1.600  people  in  this  country.  The 
outlook — unless  steps  are  taken  now — is 
for  more  than  2.000  people  per  family 
physician  by  1970.  In  small  communi- 
ties, the  general  practitioner  is  becoming 
less  and  less  available.  The  October 
1960  issue  of  Johns  Hopkins  mai?azine 
note.s  that  unless  Immediate  action  is 
taken  by  private  and  public  agencies  the 
number  and  quality  of  American  physi- 
cians "will  decline  to  a  point  where  the 
Nation's  health  is  endangered." 

Even  these  figures  do  not  tell  the  true 
story.  The  proportion  cf  doctors  en- 
Ratfed  in  private  practice  has  dropped 
from  86  to  69  percent  in  the  past  30 
years.  The  others  are  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, research,  medical  administration, 
public  health  work,  clinical  publishing, 
or  retired.  I  might  add  that  a  few — the 
leaders  of  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation— are  busy  in  medical  ix)litlcs  and 
making  a  good  living  at  it  at  the  exjaense 
of  the  thousands  of  dues-paying  fine 
American  physicians  and  surgeons  who 
devote  their  time  to  curing  and  caring 
for  the  sick. 

As  the  President  has  pointed  out.  only 
SIX  schools  of  medicine  have  opened  in 
the  last  10  years  and  the  number  of 
graduates  has  risen  over  that  period  a 
scant  15  percent.  To  maintain  only  the 
present  ratio  of  pl^slclans  to  the  total 
population,  he  estimates  at  least  20  ad- 
ditional medical  schools  and  20  new 
dental  schools  need  to  be  built.  Medical 
educators  agree  that  these  could  be  filled 
readily  with  able  students  and  staffed 
adequately  by  available  medical 
manpower. 

The  fact  Is  that  any  graduate  of  any 
medical  school  in  the  United  States  need 
not  fear  for  his  economic  future.  Any 
number  of  well-paying  positions  are 
waiting  for  him.  Probably  in  no  other 
field  or  profession  Is  there  such  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  employment.  This 
alone  indicates  a  shortage  of  doctors  in 
the  United  States.  Our  hospitals  have 
been  forced  in  many  Instances  to  turn 
to  foreign- trained  physicians. 

In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  Nation's  medi- 
cal schools,  always  under  careful  watch 
by  the  monopoly -minded  dictators  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  are 
desperately  trying  to  attract  talented 
young  people  into  medicine.  Never  be- 
fore has  there  been  such  an  effort  to  re- 
cruit our  brighter  college  students  into 
our  medical  schools. 

Mr.  President,  conservative  estimates 
have  priced  the  overall  cost  of  medical 
training  anywhere  from  $20,000  to 
$30,000  Pew  American  families  can  af- 
ford this  kind  of  outlay  for  their  young- 
sters. Even  for  the  most  talented,  there 
are  few  scholarehips  that  even  approach 
the  necessary  sum  to  provide  for  4  years 
of  medical  school.  It  is  not  surprising 
then,  as  the  President  has  stated,  that 
40  percent  of  all  medical  students  come 
from  the  12  percent  of  families  with  In- 
comes of  $10,000  a  year  or  more. 

The  great  length  and  cost  of  medical 
training,  the  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  scholarships  available,  competi- 
tion from  other  scientific  careers  and 
the  lack  of  part-time  Jobs  for  medical 
students  all  tend  to  di.scourage  our  tal- 
ented youth  from  entering  the  medical 
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field  regardless  of  the  great  financial  re- 
wards society  offers  to  the  physician  and 
surgeon. 

More  and  more  the  average  American 
family  is  simply  unable  to  bear  the  com- 
plete burden  of  paying  for  a  medical  edu- 
cation. We  will  spend  $20,000  a  year  to 
train,  maintain,  and  equip  a  soldier. 
Why  can  we  not  provide  $3,000  to  $4,000 
a  year  for  a  promising  medical  student 
who  has  the  intelligence  but  lacks  the 
money  to  become  a  fighter  for  life? 

It  is  vital  to  our  democracy  and  to  the 
well-being  of  our  Nation  that  medical 
education  should  be  open  to  any  well 
qualified  young  man  or  woman. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  they  are  graduat- 
ing 12.000  new  doctors  every  year  as 
compared  to  our  7,400.  Their  doctors 
are  not  as  well  trained  as  ours,  but  so 
urgent  are  the  needs  of  new  and  under- 
developed nations  that  the  availability  of 
Soviet  physicians  regardless  of  their  cali- 
ber, may  become  an  Important  weapon 
against  us  in  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  President,  naturally  the  ruling 
clique  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  always  opposed  a  permanent 
Federal  program  of  aid  to  medical 
schools.  Just  as  they  have  opposed  all 
progressive  legislation  ranging  from 
social  security  to  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Act  which,  incidentally.  Congress 
passed  unanimously.  These  progress- 
haters  would  agree  to  one-time  grants 
but  stubbornly  oppose  the  long  term 
Federal  program  that  is  needed.  Again 
they  hurl  the  tired  old  charge  of  social- 
ism to  discredit  something  they  are 
against.  Americans  are  beginning  to 
tire  of  this  old  dodge. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  far- 
seeing  physicians  and  surgeons  who  are 
aware  of  the  needs  of  their  profession 
and  the  Nation — medical  care  for  the 
aged  under  social  security,  aid  to  medi- 
cal schools,  and  others.  More  and  more. 
American  doctors  are  beginning  to  re- 
sent the  dictatorial  leadership  of  the  po- 
litical doctors  who  control  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  spend  their 
dues.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
eventually  these  enlightened  physicians 
and  sui-geons  will  make  others  in  their 
professions  see  what  the  true  goals  of 
American  medicine  should  be  and  take 
leadership  in  bringing  them  about. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  of  his  first  acts 
in  office  President  Kennedy  proposed  to 
the  Congress  an  all-lncluslve  plan  to  help 
cure  the  health  needs  of  the  Nation.  In- 
cluded within  it  are  plans  for  medical 
care  for  the  aged  under  the  social  secu- 
rity system,  grants  for  nursing  home 
construction  and  service,  hospital  re- 
search and  development.  Increasing  the 
number  of  our  doctors  and  dentists,  and 
improving  health  care  of  our  children 
and  youth. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  Is  one  of  the 
best  investments  we.  as  legislators,  can 
make  for  the  benefit  of  all  Americana 
and  for  the  greater  good  of  the  coun- 
try. I  doubt  that  any  other  will  return 
a  greater  dividend  to  our  national  well- 
being. 

Mr.  President,  the  health  of  Ameri- 
cans should  be  a  responsibility  of  their 
Government  second  to  none.  In  great 
part  the  maintenance  of  present  stand- 


ards and  their  betterment  depends  upon 
more  well-trained  American  physicians 
and  surgeons.  We  must  provide  an  ade- 
quate program  of  aid  to  medical  schools 
and  of  Federal  scholarships  which  would 
enable  any  talented  American  boy  or 
girl  who  wishes  to  become  a  doctor  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  atomic  and 
space  age  of  challenge,  America  must 
make  up  its  mind  whether  it  will  pre- 
scribe more  tranquilizers  and  sleeping 
pills  or  give  more  real  medical  security 
for  its  people. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  we 
are  considering  today,  to  provide  con- 
struction assistance  for  medical  and 
dental  teaching  facilities,  and  to  set  up 
a  loan  program  for  medical,  dental,  and 
osteopath  students.  Is  a  most  Important 
one. 

There  Is  a  critical  shortage  In  our 
country  of  trained  doctors,  dentists  and 
other  professional  health  personnel. 

Each  year  the  shortage  becomes  more 
acute,  as  is  shown  by  the  decline  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960  in  the  ratio  of  doc- 
tors to  the  general  population.  In  1950, 
there  was  a  family  doctor  for  every  1,300 
people.  By  1960,  the  ratio  was  1  to 
1,700,  and  reliable  estimates  Indicate  that 
in  1975  the  figure  will  be  1  family  doctor 
for  every  2,000  persons. 

In  my  State,  the  ratio  is  1  physician 
for  640  people,  well  above  the  national 
average.  But  as  my  able  colleague  from 
Connecticut,  Senator  RiBicorr,  pointed 
out  earlier  this  year,  when  he  Introduced 
a  bill  along  the  lines  of  the  one  we  are 
voting  on  today,  this  ratio  has  worsened 
in  certain  areas  of  the  State.  In  one 
county,  Tolland  County,  It  Is  as  high  as 
2.200  patients  for  1  doctor. 

If  this  Is  the  case  In  a  State  as  pros- 
perous as  Connecticut,  it  Is  obvious  that 
there  are  many  communities  throughout 
the  country  where  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  families,  while  not  necessarily 
in  Jeopardy,  are  suffering  from  neglect. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist  who  contends 
that  it  will  be  too  late  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem if  we  do  not  take  action  Immediately. 
But  I  do  regret  that  it  has  taken  us  so 
long  to  make  provision  for  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  play  its  rightful,  indeed 
essential  role  In  helping  to  insure  that  in 
the  years  to  come  the  American  people 
will  have  an  adequate  number  of  doctors 
and  other  health  specialists. 

I  believe  the  statistics  I  have  cited 
make  a  cmnpelllng  argument  In  support 
of  Federal  assistance. 

I  have  had  an  especially  deep  Interest 
in  this  field  for  a  number  of  years  be- 
cause of  the  project  that  is  underway  in 
Connecticut  to  start  a  medical -dental 
school  as  a  part  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut. 

The  State  legislature  has  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $2  million  toward  this  goal, 
a  site  has  been  selected  and  the  land  has 
been  purchased.  But  even  though  good 
progress  has  been  made  to  date,  under 
State  initiative.  Federal  assistance  would 
be  most  helpful,  so  that  the  eventual 
training  capacity  of  this  medical -dental 
school  can  be  expanded. 

Year  after  year  Congress  appropriates 
millions  of  dollars  for  medical  research 


and  for  the  construction  of  hospitals,  and 
this  Is  certainly  a  proper  and  worthwhile 
thing  for  us  to  do. 

Let  us  today  pe£&  and  send  to  the  I*res- 
ident  this  House  bill,  so  that  we  can  take 
an  important  first  step  toward  Insuring 
an  adequate  supply  of  professionally 
trained  persons,  to  pass  on  to  all  of  our 
people  the  knowledge  and  techniques  that 
have  been  developed  by  modem  medi- 
cine. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  blU 
presently  under  consideration,  has  re- 
ceived long  and  exhaustive  study  by  both 
this  body  and  the  House.  In  fact  as  my 
senior  colleague.  Senator  Pastork  said 
earlier,  he  helped  lead  this  same  fight  a 
dozen  years  ago.  This  bill's  provisions 
have  been  scrutinized  and  weighed  with 
care  and  deliberation.  The  final  result 
of  these  labors,  is  a  conclusion  that  a 
great  need  exists  for  more  medical  facili- 
ties and  more  adequate  loan  moneys 
available  to  the  students  who  qualify  for 
this  training. 

Only  a  short  while  ago,  on  August  23. 
1963,  I  received  a  letter  from  Bamaby 
C.  Keeney,  president  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, which  is  included  on  page  305  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  President  Keeney 
amply  illustrated  the  importance  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  In  the  medical  and  re- 
lated fields.  He  discussed  this  medical 
education  program,  the  first  In  modem 
times  In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  that 
Brown  University  is  undertaking.  It  is 
a  commendable  effort,  and  one  for  which 
a  definite  need  exists.  It  is  also  some- 
thing of  an  innovation  In  the  field  of 
medical  study,  for  it  is  predicated  upon 
a  6-year  curriculum.  This  is  calculated 
to  provide  both  a  sound  and  substantial 
medical  education,  while  at  the  same 
time  lessening  the  time  and  cost  of  edu- 
cating its  participants. 

Should  we  fall  to  look  ahead,  to  count 
the  future  needs  of  this  country  In  an 
area  that  affects  us  all  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, we  shall  be  doing  less  than  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  our  citizens;  we  shall  be 
failing  to  provide  that  important  ounce 
of  prevention.  If  we  do  fall  to  act  as  the 
House  has  done  on  this  legislation,  I  can 
only  surmise  what  that  future  pound  of 
cure  may  cost. 

Mr.  HHiL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  this  bill  in 
earlier  Congresses,  it  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure 
to  witness  Its  passage  this  afternoon. 
The  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  wUl  provide  badly  needed 
help  in  alleviating  critical  shortages  of 
professional  health  personnel  throughout 
the  Nation. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  wants 
the  record  to  be  clear  that  the  existing 
parliamentary  situation  necessitated  his 
voting  against  several  perfecting  amend- 
ments that  otherwise  should  have  been 
adopted.  In  particular,  the  Cotton 
amendment  to  provide  forgiveness  of 
student  loans  where  the  gradviate  agrees 
to  practice  in  rural  areas  was  a  con- 
structive suggestion.  But  its  adoption 
would  have  placed  ttie  entire  measure  in 
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seiioui  Jeopardy.    I  could  not  vote  to 
take  t^**  riak. 

Let  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
know  that  thia  Senator  would  welcome 
the  opporttinlty  to  rote  for  this  feature 
once  the  program  Is  established  and  is 
in  operation.  Many  rural  areas  of  Min- 
nesoU  are  faced  with  a  growing  short- 
age of  doctors  and  other  health  person- 
nel and  this  proposal  would  help  meet 
this  shortage.  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted  at  a  future  time. 

There  is  no  possible  excuse  for  every 
resident  of  this  NaUon  not  to  have  the 
finest  medical  and  health  care  available. 
But.  unfortunatdy.  this  la  not  the  case. 
We  are  all  quite  familiar  with  the  grave 
problem  faced  by  many  senior  citizens 
and  this  8en»t«r  hopes  that  matter  will 
be  resolved  before  the  88th  Congress  ad- 
journs next  year.  The  legislation  we 
consider  today  represents  a  good  begin- 
ning to  insure  that  we  will  train  an 
adequate  supply  of  health  personnel  to 
meet  the  expanding  population  of  the 
coming  decades.  Now  let  us  also  en- 
act legislation  to  Insure  that  our  ele- 
mentary schools,  secondary  schools,  and 
colleges  and  mihrerslties  are  able  to  train 
the  students  we  i»eed  to  enter  medical 
school.  The  diaHenge  of  education  is 
a  comprehensive  challenge.  We  must 
meet  It  with  a  eomprehensive  program 
such  as  PreiMeBt  Kennedy  has  pre- 
sented to  us. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Hr.  Hn.i.1 .  the  most  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Wdfare.  for  his  masterful 
gtiidance  of  this  legislation.  No  pub- 
lic servant  In  the  history  of  America  has 
done  so  much  to  see  that  this  Nation 
has  the  finest  health  and  medical  facili- 
ties on  earth. 

The  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act  represents  another  major 
accomplishment  to  the  health  field  which 
has  been  possible  due  to  the  wise  and 
skillful  leadership  of  the  disting\ilshed 
Senator  fron  Alabama.  He  has  the  pro- 
found thudu  and  admiration  of  this 
Senator  and.  to  fact,  all  the  people  of 
tfalsNathm. 

Mr.  rmx.  yte.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time  under  my 

control.  

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.    All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  questlcm  Is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  theron. 
The  legldatiTe  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

theron.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER    (when   his  name 

was  called) .    On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 

with  the  dlsUnguished  minority  leader, 

the  Senator  from  Illinois    [Mr.   Diwc- 

sBKl.    If  he  were  present  and  voting  he 

would  vote  "yea."    If  I  were  at  liberty  to 

vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."    Therefore  I 

withhold  my  vote. 

The  rtrflcan  ims  concluded. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I  announce  that 

the  Senator  fran  New  Mexico  tMr.  Aic- 

DBBSOWI ,  the  Senator  from  Biaryland  [Mr. 

BBXWsml,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 

(Mr.  EASTLsaal,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 

[Mr.  OBTmiinial.  the  Senator  from  North 

Carolina  [Mr.  JokbanI.  the  Senator  from 

Massachusetts  [Mr.  KorMXDTl.  the  Sen- 


ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McQirl,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNAHAaAl , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Mon- 
eonxy],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson  1,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicorrl.  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  WaltirsI  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business 

I  further  announce  tiiat  the  Senator 
from  California  I  Mr.  EncleI  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  furtlicr  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mai-yland  I  Mr. 
Brewster  1.  tlu-  Si-nator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  GruenincI.  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr  Jordan  i .  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy!,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  Uie 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamara  1 , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr  Mon- 
RONXY J .  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr 
Nelson  1.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicorrl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Walters]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHI^L.  I  announce  that  Uie 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr  Allott  1  and 
the  Senator  from  Kanasas  ( Mr  Pearson  1 
are  absent  on  official  buslne.ss  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  InterparllamenUry 
Union. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr 
CoovsRi.  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
ErtRKSENl.  and  tlie  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  MechemI  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott]  .  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  CaseI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  I>iRKSENl  haa  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

The  result  was  announced — 71  yeas, 
9  nays,  as  follows : 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  RUSSELL,  and 
Mr   KUCHEL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  Ls  recognized. 
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AUcen 
Bartlett 

B«7n 

BMkU 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bocss 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Cmnnon 

Oarlaon 

Churcli 

Clark 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Etouglaa 

Edmondson 

Ervln 

Kong 

Fiilbrlgbt 

Qore 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 


Byrd.  Va. 

Curtis 

OomlnlcE 


AUott 

Anderaoa 

Brewster 

Case 

Cooper 

Dtrkaen 

E&stland 


(No    160  L^  1 

TEAS— 71 
Hlckenlocper 
H:n 

Holland 
Uruaka 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackaoa 
JavlU 
Jolinston 
Jordan. Idaho 
Kaatlnf 
Kuctiel 
Lauache 
Long.  Mo 
Long.  Ia 
Magnuaon 
Man&fleld 
McCwthr 
McClellan 
KicOoTern 
Mclutyre 
Metcatf 
Miner 
Mcnve 

NAYS- 9 

Kllender 
Robertaon 

SUnpaoa 

NOT  VOTING 

Engle 

Ooldwat«r 

Orueuing 

Jordan.  N  C 

Kennedy 

McO«e 

McNamara 


Morton 
MoAa 

Muudt 

Muaki« 

Neuberger 

P*«tore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxiiure 

Randolph 

Rua8«ll 

SaitooaUUl 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

SparkmAn 

Symington 

Talmadge 

WllllamB.  N  J 

WlUiama.  Del 

YarborouKli 

Young,  N   D«k. 

Yoving  Ohio 


.Stennts 

Thunnond 

Tower 

-ao 

Meobem 
Monroney 

Nelson 
Pearaon 
Rlblooff 
Walters 


So  the  bill  (H.R   12'  was  passed. 


FJCTFJ^SION  AND  BROADENING  OP 
AUTHORITY  TO  INSURE  MORT- 
GAGES UNDER  THE  NATIONAL 
HOUSING  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  I 
move  at  this  time  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  Calendar  No.  463.  S. 
1952.  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  IMr.  SparxmanI  will  ex- 
plain, as  well  as  the  reason  for  having  it 
considered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecislativi  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
1962)  to  extend  and  broaden  the  author- 
ity to  insure  mortgages  under  sections  809 
and  810  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iUi.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair).  The  question  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  with 
amendments,  on  page  3.  line  8.  after  the 
word  "section",  to  Insert  "and";  after 
line  8,  to  strike  out: 

(3(  by  atrlklnc  out  "five  thousand"  In  sub- 
aectiua  (1)  and  Inaerting  In  lieu  thereor  ten 
tliousand".  and 

And.  at  the  beginning  of  line  11.  to 
strike  out  "(4)"  and  Insert  "(3)  ';  so  as 
to  make  the  bin  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Americ*  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
809  of  the  National  Houalng  Act  U  amended — 

(1)  by  atrlklng  out  "October  I.  19«3"  In 
subaecUon  (ft  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•October  1.  1965"; 

(2)  by  sulking  out  the  flrst  sentence  of 
.subsection  (g)(1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "A  mortgage  secured 
by  property  which  is  intended  to  provide 
housing  for  a  person  (1>  employed  or  as- 
signed to  duty  at  or  In  connecUon  with  any 
researcb  or  development  Installation  of  the 
National  Aeronautic*  and  Space  Admlnlstra- 
Uon  and  which  Is  located  at  or  near  such  In- 
stallation, or  (111  employed  at  any  research  or 
development  Installation  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  and  which  Is  located  at  or 
near  such  Installation,  may  (If  the  mortgage 
otherwise  meeU  the  requirements  of  this 
section)  be  insured  by  the  Commissioner  un- 
der the  provisions  of  thU  section.";  and 

<3)  by  striking  out  clause  (B)  In  subsec- 
tion (g)  (3)  (111)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "(B)  persons  employed  at  or 
In  connection  with  any  research  or  develop- 
ment Installation  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, as  the  case  may  be;  '. 

Sfc  2  Section  810  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  an^ended — 


(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (1)  of  •ubeec- 
tlon  (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  tiM  f<d- 
lowlng:  "(1)  the  ho\islng  wblcb  la  covered 
by  the  Insured  mortgage  U  nececMry  in  tha 
interest  of  national  security  In  cwtler  to  pro- 
vide adequate  housing  for  (A)  military  per- 
sonnel and  essential  civilian  personnel  eerv- 
ing  or  employed  in  connection  with  any  in- 
stallation of  one  of  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States,  or  (B)  essential  personnel 
employed  or  assigned  to  duty  at  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  research  or  development  in- 
stallation of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  or  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,"; 

( 2 )  by  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (d)  "and  employees  <rf  con- 
tractors for  the  armed  services",  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "employees 
of  contractors  for  the  armed  services,  and 
persons  described  In  clause  (1)  (B)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1968"  in 
subsection  (k)   and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

Octoljer  1.  19«6". 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  would  extend  sections  809  cmd  810,  al- 
ready existing  in  the  Housing  Act,  which 
make  special  provision  for  home  build- 
ing In  areas  of  research  and  develop- 
ment of  the  armed  services,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  our  space  effort. 
It  represents  a  continuation  of  eTiBtJng 
programs,  due  to  expire  September  30, 
and  is  supported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcoid  at 
this  point  an  explanation  of  the  bilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ExPUkNATiON  or  S.  1962 

1.  Extend  secUon  809  of  the  NaUonal  Hom- 
ing Act  (sales  housing  for  essential  civilian 
employees  of  the  armed  services,  NASA  and 
AEC)  for  2  years,  from  October  1,  1988,  to 
October  1.  1966; 

2.  Broaden  section  809  to  cover  housing  for 
essential  civilian  employees  of  NASA  and 
AEC  at  any  NASA  or  AEC  research  and  devel- 
opment Installation; 

3.  Extend  section  810  Of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (primarily  rental  housing,  single- 
family  and  mulUfamlly,  for  military  person- 
nel and  essential  civilian  employees  of  the 
armed  services)  for  2  years,  from  October  1, 
1963,  to  October  1, 1966;  and 

4.  Broaden  section  810  to  cover  housing  for 
essential  employees  of  NASA  and  ABC. 

The  establishment  of  the  section  800  pro- 
gram was  necessary  because  in  some  in- 
stances homes  built  for  essential  civUian  em- 
ployees of  the  armed  services.  NASA,  and  ABC 
In  commtinltlea  near  or  adjacent  to  research 
or  development  Installations  of  these  sgeneies 
were  considered  to  be  above  and  beyond  those 
needed  for  the  normal  economic  growth  ot 
the  communities.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
FHA.  homes  btillt  In  excess  of  the  normal 
growth  of  the  communities  do  not  meet  the 
test  of  economic  soundness  required  by  the 
statute  as  a  prerequisite  of  FHA  mortgage 
Insurance.  Section  809  permits  the  economic 
soundness  test  to  be  waived  In  such  cases  in 
order  that  essential  civilian  employees  of 
these  agencies  may  obtain  decent  and  ade- 
quate sales  hotislng. 

Similarly,  section  810  was  established  in 
order  to  provide  decent  and  adeqtiate  sales 
and  rental  housing  for  personnel  and  dvUian 
employees  of  the  armed  services  near  or  ad- 
jacent to  any  military  Installation  where 
adequate  housing  did  not  exist  and  vbsre 
the  FHA  believes  that  the  economic  sound- 
ness prerequisite  of  the  regular  programs 
could  not  be  met. 


8ectl<«  809  insofar  as  NASA  and  AEO 
activities  are  concerned  was  limited  In  its 
application  when  the  law  was  established. 
Theee  limitations  prohibit  the  program  from 
being  tised  at  newly  designated  or  developed 
NASA  research  and  development  installa- 
tions or  in  the  case  of  AEC  outside  of  Los 
Alamos  County,  N.  Mex.  Becavise  of  these 
limitations  many  essential  civilian  employees 
of  these  agencies  are  unable  to  obtain  ade- 
quate housing.  For  example,  NASA  Is  de- 
veloping a  new  research  and  development 
installation  in  Hancock  County,  Miss. 
It  is  anticipated  that  by  1967,  some  2,500  per- 
sons will  be  employed  at  this  site.  Com- 
munities near  or  adjacent  to  the  site  do  not 
have  a  sufficient  inventory  of  adequate  hous- 
ing for  this  influx  of  population.  At  present 
housing  constructed  In  these  communities 
to  meet  this  need  would  not.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  FHA,  meet  the  prerequisite  economic 
soundness  test  of  the  regular  programs. 
Thus,  in  order  to  overcome  this  situation, 
section  800  would  be  broadened  to  take  care 
of  the  housing  needs  in  this  area  as  well  as 
in  other  areas  where  similar  conditions  exist. 

FHA  section  810  would  also  be  broadened 
to  cover  AEC  and  NASA  activities  where 
aimiiM-  conditions  prevail. 

Letters  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  from  the  housing 
Agency,  NASA,  and  AEC  support  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr,  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  printed  and 
lie  on  the  table  an  amendment  I  in- 
tend to  propose  to  the  resolution  of 
ratification  of  the  test  ban  agreement. 
The  amendment  is  in  language  Identical 
with  that  which  was  aw>ended  to  the 
resolution  of  ratification  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  My  amendment  would 
make  perfectly  clear  that  any  future 
amendments  to  this  treaty  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
consent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  original 
treaty. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Bir.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  speak  only 
about  3  minutes.  I  thought  the  Senator 
had  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  trying  to 
have  the  pending  bill  passed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  a  right  to  dis- 
cuss the  bill.  The  Senator  cannot  cut 
me  off.    I  have  my  rights. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  no  desire  to 
do  so.  I  thought  the  Senator  was  under 
the  Impression  that  action  on  the  bill 
had  been  completed. 

Mr.  RX7SSELL.  No.  I  am  speaking 
in  my  own  right,  on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Very  well.  The 
Senator  is  entitled  to  do  so. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
test  ban  treaty  is  very  imusual  in  its 
scope.  It  is  said  to  be  the  flrst  step  in  a 
program  of  disarmament.  With  all  the 
emotions  which  have  been  stirred  about 
the  pending  treaty,  we  have  overlooked 
the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  pre- 
amble and  article  n  of  the  treaty,  which 
do  not  touch  the  ban  on  nuclear  testing 
as  proposed  in  article  I. 

■me  preamble  to  the  treaty  contains 
the  following  language,  which  is  about 
•8  far  reaching  and  sweeping  as  the 
mind  of  man  could  devise  to  describe  the 
objeettre  of  the  signatory  states: 

Proclaiming  as  their  principal  aim  the 
speediest  possible  achievement  of  an  agree- 


ment  on  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  strict  International  control  In  accord- 
ance with  the  objectives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  would  put  an  end  to  the  arma- 
ments race  and  eliminate  the  Incentive  to 
the  production  and  testing  ot  all  kinds  of 
weapons,  including  nuclear  weapons, 

Seeking  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of 
all  test  explosions  of  nuclear  wei4x>ns  for  all 
time,  determined  to  continue  negotiations  to 
this  end,  and  desiring  to  put  an  end  to  the 
contamination  of  man's  environment  by 
radioactive  substances — 

Then  follows  the  language  of  the  test 
ban  provision  fovmd  in  article  I,  which 
has  thus  far  been  the  sole  subject  of  de- 
bate. 

Article  n  is  rather  unique,  in  that  it 
stipulates  a  method  of  amending  the 
treaty,  of  carrying  the  flrst  step  on  to 
Include  the  banning  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  indeed  of  conventional  weapons.  It 
reads:  "Any  party  may  propose  amend- 
ments to  this  treaty." 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
parties  to  the  treaty  already.  I  noticed 
yesterday  in  the  press  that  Gabon  had 
signed  the  pact,  making  a  total  of  91 
signatories,  each  of  whom  would  have 
the  same  right  to  offer  amendments  to 
the  treaty  as  would  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  nation  was 
that? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Gabon. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    How  is  that  spelled? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  G-a-b-o-n.  That  is 
one  of  the  newly  emerging  states. 

I  continue  to  read : 
The  text  of  any  proposed  amendment  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Depositary  GovernmenU 
which  shall  circulate  it  to  all  Parties  to  this 
Treaty.  Thereafter,  If  requested  to  do  so  by 
one -third  or  more  of  the  Parties,  the  De- 
positary Governments  shaU  convene  a  con- 
ference, to  which  they  shall  Invite  all  the 
Parties,  to  consider  such  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
procedure  for  amendments  of  the  treaty 
will  provide  a  fonmi  which  will  soon  cap- 
ture much  more  attention  throughout 
the  world  than  the  United  Nations.    In 
this  very  brief  language  we  would  be 
establishing  a  new  assembly  of  nations 
and  a  new  method  of  arriving  at  agree-  ^ 
ments  with  respect  to  the  most  important  ( 
question  before  the  human  family  today, 
which  is  the  limitation  of  or  prohibition 
of  the  explosion  of  nuclear  weaiwns  as 
well  as  general  disarmament. 
Subsection  2  of  article  n  reads: 
Any   amendment   to   this   treaty   must    be 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  aU  the 
parties  to  this  treaty.  Including  the  votes  of 
all  of  the  original  parties. 

That  would,  of  course,  give  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  the  right 
to  veto,  since  the  United  States  was  one 
of  the  three  original  signatories  and 
would  have  a  right  of  veto,  but  it  would 
not  protect  the  right  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  to  pass  on 
suggested  amendments,  which  could  be 
more  far  reaching  than  the  original 
treaty.  The  language  is: 
The  amendment  shall  enter  Into  force  for  all 
parties  upon  the  dejxxlt  of  Instruments  of 
ratification  by  a  majority  of  aU  the  parties. 
Including  the  Instruments  of  ratification  of 
all  of  the  original  parties. 
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Mr.  Presideni.  thla  amendment  would 
not  affect  Um  tenns  of  the  treaty.  It 
would  not  r«qaln  any  renegotiation  with 
other  nfft^*****  Ik  would  be  an  amend- 
ment to  the  rtMlutlan  of  ratification, 
which  would  mate  It  perfectly  clear  that 
the  Senate^  eooatttutlonal  duty  and 
right  to  adTlse  and  consent  to  treaties 
will  not  be  bon^taed  by  executive  agree- 
ment or  in  any  other  way  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Oovernment. 

I  do  not  see  how  there  could  be  any 
valid  objection  to  clearing  up  this  mat- 
ter beyond  any  peradrenture.  Many  are 
talking  about  this  being  a  small  step 
down  the  road  to  disarmament.  There 
will  be  a  great  many  steps  of  various 
lengths  proposed  by  91  nations  that  have 
abeady  signed,  and  others  that  will  sign: 
and  It  would  not  be  very  dlfBcult  to  get 
one-third  of  the  signatories  to  call  a  con- 
ference and  consider  all  the  amend- 
ments. 

We  have  done  very  little  to  enhance 
the  prestige  and  power  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the 
past  several  years.  Indeed,  in  many 
Instances  we  haTe  done  things  that  have 
contributed  to  making  us  subservient  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Earlier,  prior  to 
the  Senator's  submission  of  this  amend- 
ment, which  I  feel  has  a  very  worthy  pur- 
pose, the  Senator  from  Georgia  was  dis- 
cussing with  me  the  testimony  of  the 
disUnguished  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Senator  was  saying,  and  I  also  was  say- 
ing, that  we  thought  the  SecreUry  of 
State  had  made  comments  on  this  point 
Mr.  RUSSEZjL..  I  thought  he  had.  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  them. 

Mr.  HUMPECEIKY.  I  asked  the  staff 
director.  Dr.  ICarcy.  if  he  could  be  of 
help  to  us.   I  am  glad  to  say  he  was. 

On  page  13,  of  the  hearings,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page,  relating  to  article  II. 
the  Secretary  of  State  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

Article  n  pro»idw  a  prtxredure  for  amend- 
ing the  treaty.  AmaiMlinenu  may  b«  pro- 
poaecl  by  any  yarty  and  are  approved  by  a 
mAjorlty  vote.  Tlie  majority  must  Include 
the  United  Stataa.  tha  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  U.8.flJt.  Amandmente  do  not  enter  Into 
foroa  until  InatruaiaaU  of  ratification  hav« 
bean  dapoattad  by  a  majority  erf  the  parUea. 
"Inclxidlnc  tha  latftrumenta  of  ratification 
of  all  the  orlclxMa  parUea." 

The  Senator  from  OeorKia  read  that 
part. 

Mr  RUSSELL.     Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  the  impor- 
tant line: 

Thus,  no  amandmant  to  the  treaty  can 
enter  Into  fovea  mitU  It  haa  been  considered 
and  approved  by  tba  Senate. 

That  is  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  I  do  not  see  that  that  obviates 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. I  merely  wanted  it  clear  that  some- 
where in  the  testimony,  as  I  had  recol- 
lected, the  Secretary  of  State  deemed 
this  as  the  proceas  of  ratification,  which, 
m  the  instance  <rf  the  United  SUtes.  in- 
cludes advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
located  that  sUtement.    The  committee, 


m  its  report,  states  that  the  Senate  will 
have  a  right  to  consider  and  pass  on 
amendments  that  will  be  coming  in  from 
Ume  to  time  for  the  next  generation  or 
more,  if  we  are  to  achieve  progress  in 
disarmament.  But  I  think  we  should 
write  It  Into  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion, just  as  we  did  in  the  ca.se  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  which  provided  for 
amendment  It  wa.s  wrilton  into  the 
raliflcaUon  of  that.  sLa'ute  that  any 
amendmenU  to  the  atom'c  pnei-y  stat- 
ute should  be  subraittt-d  to  tin  Scuato 
for  ratification. 

I  think  it  should  b**  made  perfectly 
clear  in  this  instance  that  amendment's 
to  this  treaty  would  be  .submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  only  conUibu- 
tion  at  this  point  is  to  invito  the  S*-n- 
ator  s  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  this 
matter  was  referred  to  by  the  Secretary. 
Mr  RUSvSEI.L  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  had  better  help  than  I  had.  I  have 
been  searching  for  the  reference.  I  did 
not  have  the  very  able  help  of  the  staff 
director  for  Uie  CommitU-e  un  Foreij^n 
RelaUons.  who  is  one  of  tiie  ablest  sUff 
men  on  the  Hill 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  With  which  sUitr- 
moiit  I  fully  concur.  I  mt  nly  fullowod 
the  example  of  the  rymirman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  siirv  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  had  made  the  statement. 
but  I  could  not  find  it 

Mr  KUCHEI.  Mr  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  RUSSEI.L  I  yield 
Mr.  KUCHEL  Yesterday,  or  the  day 
before,  reference  wa.s  made  to  a  memo- 
randum that  had  been  read  Into  the 
Record,  beann?  on  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Senate  to  act  in  that 
capacity.  In  the  event  any  Senator  has 
not  -seen  it.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  refer  to  It. 

Mr  RUSSES-L.  The  reference  to  the 
amendments  to  the  atomic  energy 
statute  appears  in  the  memorandum 
submitted  by  the  distlruruLshed  chair- 
man of  the  Poreign  Relations  Committ^'e 
in  undertaking  to  explain  the  very  com- 
plex procedure  which  must  be  followed 
when  opposition  develops  to  a  treaty.  I 
had  been  concerned  about  sunendments 
to  the  treaty,  but  when  I  found  that 
precedent  In  the  memorandum  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  it 
cleared  the  matter  In  my  own  mind  as 
to  the  approach  which  might  properly 
be  followed. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Ai  appears  on  page 
63  of  the  healings.  SecreUry  Rusk  akio 
had  this  to  say . 

Certainly  any  arrangement  for  amendment 
to  this  treaty  would  be  a  treaty  submitted  to 
tlie  Senate.  It  Is  our  plan  In  the  disarma- 
ment, field  and  the  general  disarmament  field 
t)  move  forward  on  th.»t  by  way  of  treaty 
where  that  wo\ild  be  the  .-appropriate  means 
of  doing  so 

Mr.  RUSSEXL.  The  resolution  of 
ratification  has  not  yet  been  submitted. 
I  express  the  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  Include  this  provision  In 


the  resolution  when  he  submits  it  to  the 
Senate.     It  could  not  do  any  harm. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.     Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSEIX.     I  yield 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.     First,  with  regard 
to  the  precedent  in  the  Atomic  Enei-gy 
Act  In  that  case,  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
ber States  could  ratify  ai\  amendment, 
and  It   did  not   reaulre  the  approval  of 
this  counti-y  by  irurtrument  of  ratifica- 
tion     T\\e  only  way  this  counti-y  could. 
i:\  eut'ct    veto  an  amendment,  would  be 
to  witlidraw  from  the  treaty.     There  wa.s 
a  \a'iii  reason  for  iiu>ei  lliiK  Uiat  under- 
sLandui}i  111  the  AU)mic  Encrtcy  Act.  be- 
cati.".*'  we  did  not  want  to  l)e  faced  with 
the     alternative     of     either     accepting 
amendments  to  the  .statute  or,  if  we  did 
not    hke    them,    withdrawing    from    the 
agency;   whereas  in  the  Instance  of  this 
treaty,  the  words  which  have  been  in- 
.snU^d  m  article  2  are.  •  includmg  the  in- 
struments of  ratification  of  all  the  origi- 
nal   parties."     These   Instruments   must 
be  obtained  in  addition  to  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  order  to  amend  the  treaty  before 
the  Senate 

I  a.sk  the  Senator  what  the  in.stniment 
of  ratification  would  be  If  it  would  not  be 
the  Instrument  which  had  l^ern  ftppro\ed 
bv  the  Senate? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Hundreds  of  execu- 
tive agii»ements  with  other  nations  have 
been  ratified  by  the  Executive.  I  do 
not  think  the  word  "ratification'  appears 
in  the  Con.stltutlon  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  having  seen 
It  tliere.  though  I  have  not  checki>d  it 
in  thi.s  instance  The  executive  branch 
ini^ht  well  say  that  the  President  had 
bigned  an  ExecuUve  agreement.  When 
the  Executive  signs  It.  does  he  not  ratify 
It' 

Mr   FULBRIOHT     No     The  way  this 

is  wriltt'ii 

Mr.  RUSSELL  I  am  talking  about 
the  ConsUtuUon.  I  do  not  recall  that 
the  word  ratify"  appears  In  the  Con- 
sutution.  The  language  is  "advise  and 
consent."  That  la  a  process  of  ratifica- 
tion. But  when  the  President  signs  an 
Executive  agreement,  he  ratifies  that 
agreement.  This  proposal  Is  an  amend- 
ment to  a  treaty.  It  does  not  provide 
for  a  new  treaty.  It  provides  that  the 
treaty  may  be  amended.  This  Is  of  much 
greattr  lmix)rtance  than  the  atomic 
energy  sUtute,  which  required  two- 
thirds  of  those  voUng  to  approve  the 
statute,  but  in  this  case  a  majority  can 
amend  the  treaty  In  any  area  of  dis- 
armament so  long  as  the  majority  in- 
cludes the  orlpinal  parties 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Which  includes 
ourselves. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  the  executive 
branch.  That  is  action  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  I  am  undertaking — and  I 
realize  it  Is  almost  a  forlorn  hope,  be- 
cau.se  some  Senators  have  lost  interest  — 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Seriate  of  the 
Umted  SUtes. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  do  not  know  wliy 
the  Senator  from  Oeorgla  should  say  that 
all  Senators  have  lost  interest  in  the 
Senate  I  have  not  lost  interest  in  the 
Senate.  If  he  says  that,  perhaps  he  Is 
speaking  for  himself.  He  has  that  right. 
Mr.  RUSSEIL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  ck)  not  know  why 
he  should  say  that  all  Soiators  hare  loal 
interest  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did  xu>t  say  that. 
I  did  not  say  all  Senators.  I  said  some 
Senators.     I  stand  on  that  statement. 

Mr  FULBRIOHT,  Was  the  Senator 
referring  to  me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Not  specifically.  If 
the  Senator  wishes  to  crawl  under  that 
mantle,  he  may  do  so.  The  Senate  rules 
prohibit  me  from  referring  to  the  Sen- 
ator directly  by  name  In  that  regard. 
However,  there  is  no  rule  of  the  Senate 
which  prohibits  the  Senator  from  as- 
suming that  role. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  far  as  my 
knowledge  Is  concerned,  an  executive 
agreement  Is  not  considered  an  amend- 
ment to  a  treaty,  but  is  a  separate  In- 
strument. However,  I  consulted  the 
Secretary  of  State  2  days  ago  about  this 
possibility,  and.  with  the  Senator's  per- 
mission. I  should  like  to  read  the  reply 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    The  letter  reads  as 

follows: 

Tua  SacavraaT  o»  Statb. 
Washington.  DJC..  Seftemhtr  11, 1963. 
Hon.  iinum  iiaNanxui, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dsaa  SKNAToa  MamraLo:  In  reaponaa  to 
your  Inquiry.  I  am  glad  to  axplaln  how  tba 
ratifying  procedure  for  amandmanta  to  the 
test  ban  treaty  would  oparata. 

Paragraph  3  of  artlda  n  oC  tba  traaty 
provides  that  an  amandment  "aball  antar 
Into  force  for  all  partiaa  upon  tba  dapoalt 
of  instruments  of  ratification  by  a  majority 
of  all  the  parties,  including  tba  inatrumanta 
of  ratification  of  aU  of  tha  original  partiaa." 
The  t7nlted  SUtes  Is  an  "original  party"  by 
the  force  of  the  preamble  and  artlela  II. 
paragraph  3.  Thus,  no  amandmant  to  tha 
treaty  can  enter  into  force  unlaaa  and  untU 
the  United  Stataa  baa  dapoaitad  an  Inatru- 
ment  of  ratification. 

The  Ck>nsUtutlan  of  tba  Unltad  Stataa.  In 
article  II.  section  3,  requlraa  that  tba  Sanata. 
by  a  vote  of  two-tbirds  of  tba  Banatocs  pna- 
ent.  shall  "advise  and  conaant"  to  tba  atak- 
Ing  of  all  treaUaa.  An  "inatrumaat  at 
ratification"  ot  an  amendmant  to  tbla  traaty 
could  not  be  executed  by  tba  Pxaaldant  un- 
less the  Senate  had  glvan  ita  advloa  and 
consent  In  accordance  wltb  artlela  II.  aactlon 
3,  of  the  Constitution.  Tharalora,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  test  ban  traaty  could  antar  Into 
force  only  IX  the  Senate  conaantad  to  tba 
amendment  by  a  vote  ol  two-tblrda  of  tba 
Senators  present. 

As  you  will  recall.  I  atatad  in  my  teatlmmy 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Ralatlona  Com- 
mittee that  "no  amendment  to  tba  traaty 
can  entar  Into  force  until  it  baa  bean  eon- 
sldered  and  approved  bj  tba  Senate."  llM 
message  from  the  Praaldent  transmitting  tba 
teat  ban  treaty  also  stataa  that  it  cannot  be 
am^ended  without  tba  consent  oX  tbe  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Mr.  ROSSSLL.  That  is  «  ray  able 
letter.  It  elaborates  on  what  the  dlstbi- 
guished  Sefiator  from  Mlnneaota  Oir. 
HTncranrr]  read  firom  tha  Secr^acy's 
testimony.  I  do  not  doobt  that  ttmt  la 
the  present  view  of  the  nraratrj  o( 
State,  and  ttMt  be  will  boU  to  that  tlM. 

We  (to  not  Moattjr  l«lal«ts  oa  s 
ter  of  this  Tltal  bnportaaoe.  a 
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that  reteis  to  a  permanent  treaty,  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  Senate  will  be 
oonfiontod  with  amMMlments  from  year 
to  year,  from  angle  to  angle,  in  finding 
new  approaches  to  (Usannament.  It  is 
toe  important  to  entrust  the  interpreta- 
tion to  any  one  man.  The  Senate  can 
put  Its  own  interpretation  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  it  should  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  proposal. 

My  amendment  does  not  interfere  with 
the  treaty.  It  does  not  delay  it.  It  does 
Dot  have  to  go  back  to  any  of  the  signa- 
tories. This  is  an  amendment  proposed 
to  the  resolution  of  ratification,  a  do- 
mestic assertion,  of  the  right  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  advise  and  consent  to  any  amend- 
ment to  the  treaty.  It  cannot  possibly 
hurt  in  any  way  if  Secretary  Rusk  in- 
tends to  pursue  the  course  he  outlines  in 
his  letter,  which  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  read,  but  it  would  help  if  be 
should  pass  from  the  scene  and  another 
man  should  become  Secretary  of  State 
and  If  he  felt  that  the  signature  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  suf- 
ficient ratification  of  an  agreement  to 
reduce  armaments  and  vitally  affect  the 
secmlty  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Bfr.  RUSSELL    I  yield. 

ICr.  MORTON.  What  the  Senator  Is 
proposlns  does  not  mean  that  it  would 
have  to  go  back  to  any  other  country. 
as  I  understand. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    No;  of  course  not. 

Mr.  MORTON.  It  Is  not  a  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  it  is  not  a  reser- 
vation. 

Mr.  MORTON.  All  that  the  Senator 
from  Qeoigla  is  trying  to  do  is  to  have 
the  Senate  affirm  what  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  other  spokesmen  of  the  ad- 
nUnlstratton,  and  others  who  are  in  fa- 
vor of  tbe  treaty,  have  said  we  mean. 

BCr.  RUSSELL.    Yes. 

ICr.  MORTON.  Tbe  Senator  wants 
the  Senate  to  settle  this  question,  so 
that  there  cannot  possibly  k>e  any  doubt 
abont  It.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BUSSELIi.  So  that  there  cannot 
be  any  doabt  about  It,  today  or  tomor- 
row, or  after  an  who  are  assembled  here 
baye  passed  ttom.  the  scene.  This  Is  a 
permanent  treaty.  In  my  opinion,  the 
operattoos  under  the  procedures  pre- 
scribed In  the  treaty  win  soon  practi- 
cidly  simulant  the  United  Nations,  be- 
came It  gives  tbe  yarlous  parties  so 
mneta  more  power  for  a  direct  approach 
to  amendment  by  caning  a  meeting  and 
by  approTlnff  It  by  majority  vote  If  they 
can  get  the  three  original  signatories. 

M^.  MORTON.  How  could  this  hi 
any  way  embarrass  the  93  or  so  coim- 
trles  which  have  signed  the  treaty? 

ICr.  RUSSELL.  It  could  not  in  any 
way  embarrass  any  other  nation.  It  la 
not  a  reflection  on  any  of  them.  It  Is 
not  a  reflection  on  the  President  or  on 
the  Secretary  of  State.  II  Is  merely  a 
statement  by  the  Senate:  "We  wish  to 
rentnd  you  that  we  bare  tbe  right  to 
hare  ttiese  acreements  submitted  to  us 
for  aiviev  and  eansent."  Senators  have 
cded  ihla  treaty  the  first  short  step. 
Hw  next  atef^  wffl  be  mtich  farther  In 
the  Add  of  disarmament.  Tbe  treaty 
not  only  looks  to  nuclear  disarmament. 
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but  also  disarmament  in  conventional 
weapons.  In  my  opinion,  the  Senate 
wotild  be  derelict  If  It  did  not  make  dear 
its  position  and  assert  Its  right  In  this 
respect. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Is  it  not  also  our  ap- 
proval of  the  interpretation  of  the  ad- 
ministration— our  stamp  of  approval  on 
it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  suggestion.  It  puts  the  stamp 
of  approval  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU:).  Of  course  none  of 
us  could  imagine  any  Senator  being  at 
variance  in  his  views  in  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  be 
called  on.  under  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibility, to  advise  and  consent,  on  a  two- 
thirds  basis,  to  any  amendment  offered 
to  any  treaty  to  which  we  are  a  party. 
The  question  I  am  raising — and  it  may 
be  a  technical  one — ^Is  this:  Would  not 
the  Senator  think  that.  Instead  of  being 
considered  as  an  amendment,  this  pro- 
posal should  perhaps  be  considered  an 
understanding,  as  I  btiiere  it  was  at  the 
time  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  Act  was  passed? 

Mr.  RUSSELL  I  copied  the  language 
in  the  International  Atomie  fiiergy  Act 
verbatim.  It  is  identically  the  same 
language  as  that  whieh  appears  In  the 
atomic  energy  statute.  It  baa  been  ap- 
la-oved  by  tbe  Senate.  I  followed  It  to 
tbe  letter  and  to  the  last  eooima. 

Mr.  MAMSFIEU>.  Is  not  tbe  word 
"understanding"  used  there? 

Mr.  RUSSEUL.  It  is  hi  there,  as  weH 
as  the  other  language; 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 


EXTENSION  AND  BROADENING  OP 
AUTHORITY  TO  INSURE  MOBT- 
QAOE3  UNDER  THE  NATIONAL 
HOUBINOACT 

l^e  Senate  resumed  the  conslderatloi 
of  the  biU  (S.  1952)  to  extend  and  broad- 
en the  authority  to  insure  mortgages  un- 
der sections  800  and  810  o<  the  National 
Housing  Act. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
vre  bare  action  on  the  committee  amend- 
ments?   

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFKTER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAUi.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  jrield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIl*.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  tbe  purpose  of  the  bUl  to  be 
that  emplojrees  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  may 
be  put  fa  the  same  position  for  purposes 
of  lusuilng  mortgages  as  Is  the  case  now 
with  members  of  the  anned  serrlcesf 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Tes;  In  the  area  of 
research  and  development.  Hm  same  Is 
true  ot  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Ths  bm  would 
extend  the  act  for  2  years.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 
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lir.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SALTONBrrAUiw  It  ineliidea  not 
OQlj  mllltMT  pOTDwnfl  but  alao  space 
and  atomic  energy  personnel. 

Mr.  SPARKBlAlf .    Yes. 

Mr.  SALiUWIALLu  That  is  because 
the  people  have  to  Itve  In  out-of-the-way 
places  where  tbey  cannot  ordinarily  ob- 
tain houstng.    li  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Where  there  are 
obstacles  to  gettlnff  adeqxiate  housing. 

Mr.  8ALTOM0TALL.  That  is  the  only 
purpose  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  b»  ameDdmctit  to  be  proposed. 
the  questtan  to  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  <rf  the  bill. 

Tl&e  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reeding,  read  the  third  time, 
and  paoed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bUlwas  passed. 

Mr.  FOIfiRIGBT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motkm  on  tlie  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.     

THE  NUCLBAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

As  in  ezeevliire  session. 

Mr.  CARIBON.  Mr.  President.  In  rlew 
of  the  fllsriMrtnn  which  has  been  held 
on  the  twropoeiwl  understanding  or 
amendment  of  tbe  dlstingiilshed  Senator 
from  Oeorgla  [Mr.  RU88B1.1.I.  and  which 
he  has  sulmltted  for  consideration,  or 
to  lie  on  the  table,  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  page  63  of  tbe  hearings,  and  to  read 
one  or  two  sentences,  because  I  believe 
this  is  important  to  the  subject  under 
discussion. 

In  response  to  a  question  asked  by  the 
dlstingiiished  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Muhdt],  Secretary  Rusk 
reified: 

flenator,  X  would  not  wlBb  to  glv«  a  com- 
pvabsnslve  eooualtmeni  that  &ny  kind  of 
■CTMinent  or  understAndlng  with  tfa«  SoTlet 
Union  would  nse— ■rtly  take  the  form  of  a 
tr«aty.  We  do  npect,  and  we  certainly  fol- 
low the  praetto*  of  eonsxiltlng  with  the  For- 
eign RdatloiM  Ooounlttee  and  the  Foreign 
ASalxs  OijimiMISn  and  other  approprUte 
oommltteaa  on  any  Important  deTClopmenta. 

Cartalnly  any  arwngement  for  amendment 
to  this  treaty  would  be  a  treaty  aubmltted 
to  the  Senats.  It  la  our  plan  In  the  disarma- 
ment field  ai|d  tiM  general  dlaarmament  field 
to  move  forwaid  on  ttiat  by  way  of  treaty 
where  that  wouMI  be  the  approprtate  means 
of  doing  ao. 

But  I  would  not  think  It  would  be  wiae  to 
■ay  that  say  subject  we  take  up  with  the 
Soviet  Uhlon  thould  take  the  form  of  a 
treaty. 

I  thought  that  statement  should  be  a 
part  of  the  Rboou).  in  view  of  the  dis- 
cussion that  has  Just  taken  place. 

Mr.  RX7SSXEX.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ksntts 

Mr.  FUUBBIOBr.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  subject.  X  Wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oeortdba  a  Question. 

I  have  only  one  or  two  questions  to 
ask.  and  I  Mtete  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia desires  to  )Mve  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  RtTBBlELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  ahoenee  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  olerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 


INCLUSION  OP  LABOR  UNIONS 
WITHIN  PURVIEW  OP  PUBLIC 
ACCOMMODATIONS    BILL 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
today  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  6,  an 
amendment  to  the  public  accommoda- 
tions bill,  bringing  labor  unions  within 
Its  purview. 

If  this  decision  Is  allowed  to  stand  and 
finally  becomes  law.  it  will  be  a  great  step 
forward  In  utilizing  the  skills  of  minority 
groups  In  Industry  and  especially  In  the 
construction  field,  where  craftsmen  are 
hired. 

The  amendment.  In  effect,  states  that 
no  person  shall  be  denied  membership  in 
a  labor  organization  because  of  his  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

The  bill  as  pending  covered  the  whole 
gamut  of  operation  In  which  services, 
accommodations,  facilities,  goods,  food, 
and  entertaiiunent  are  either  sold  or 
served.     It  did  not  cover  labor  unions. 

I  deeply  hope  that  the  decision  made 
today  through  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  not  be  changed  here- 
after. 


THE  CALUMET  SKYWAY  BRIDGE  IN 
THE  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  called  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  efforts  that  are  being  made  to 
induce  the  US.  Government  to  pick  up 
the  tab  for  the  payment  of  a  $63  million 
indebtedness  of  the  Calumet  Skyway 
and  Bridge  Commission,  the  indebted- 
ness havmg  been  incurred  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  toll  bridge  in  Chicago.  The  toll 
bridge  has  become  a  failure.  The  inter- 
est payment  due  has  not  been  made. 

Someone  conceived  the  clever  Idea  of 
asking  the  U.S.  Government  to  pick  up 
the  tab.  In  the  House,  initial  action  has 
been  taken  by  a  committee  which  has 
recommended  that  the  United  States  de- 
clare the  Calumet  Skyway  and  Bridge  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem, and  pay  off  the  $83  million  debt. 

There  are  many  other  toll  roads.  West 
Virginia  has  one  that  has  failed.  Ohio 
has  one  that  has  succeeded.  Kansas. 
Pennsylvania.  Indiana.  Illinois,  Okla- 
homa, and  other  States  have  toll  roads, 
n  the  Federal  Government  pays  off  the 
Calumet  Skyway  and  Bridge  Indebted- 
ness, why  should  not  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment pay  off  the  indebtedness  of  every 
other  similar  project  In  the  country? 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RxcoKi)  an  article  which  was  pub- 
Ushed  In  the  Chicago  Daily  Calumet  of 
July  30.  1M3.  and  an  article  which  was 
pubUshed  in  the  same  newspaper  on  Au- 
gust 17. 1M3. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  Calumet, 

July  80.  1»«3I 

Sktwat'8  Plof  PaxDicrn)  bt  Alokxman 

BOHLINO   IN    IBM 

Alderman  Nlcholaa  J  Bohllng  (seventh) 
haa  Joined  the  city  offlciaU  supporting  pur- 
chaae  of  the  Chicago  Skyway  by  the  Federal 
Government 

In  1954,  Bohllng  oppoeed  construction  uf 
the  skyway  as  unneeded — and  doomed  U  to 
financial  failure  His  original  stand  now 
dramatically  Justified,  the  alderman  now 
says  that  the  only  solution  to  the  skyways 
financial  problem  Is  sale  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 

Tlie  whole  thing  has  been  a  big  flop." 
B«jhllng  said  'IfB  Just  a  matter  of  time  be- 
fore the  Federal  Government  has  to  buy  It 
And  It  might  as  well  be  now  as  later." 

Bohllng  said  the  surveys  preeented  In  1964 
did  not  adequately  show  need  for  the  huge 
toll  bridge,  but  the  city  went  through  with 
the  plan  anyway 

Skyway  manager  Jim  UcDonough  said 
there  was  a  definite  and  very  great  need  for 
the  skyway  in  19M.  but  agrees  with  Bohllng 
that  the  only  solution  to  prcaent  problems 
Is  Federal  purchase. 

McDonough  predicted  that  commuter 
triifllc  on  the  road  would  Increase  sub- 
stantially If  the  Federal  Government  buys 
the  skyway  for  use  as  a  freeway 

Kefcrrlng  to  the  Chicago  area  transporta- 
tion study  report  last  ye«w.  McE)onough  said 
total  UBage  would  probably  double  In  10 
years  If  tolls  were  discontinued  During  the 
past  year,  skyway  traffic  has  averaged  about 
20.000  vehicles  per  day. 

McDonough  said  the  bridge  Is  capable  of 
handling  60,000  vehicles  a  day  under  the  toll 
setup,  but  would  be  able  to  handle  nearly 
100,000  per  day  If  toll  gates  were  removed 
In  conversion  to  a  freeway 

Whatever  the  case,  the  skyway  will  not  be 
used  near  full  capacity  In  the  foreseeable 
future  as  are  the  Dan  Ryan,  Congress,  and 
Northwest  Expressways. 

At  the  time  of  construction.  It  was  thought 
that  40,000  vehicles  would  use  the  bridge  each 
day  The  present  financial  aetup  was  or- 
ganized on  this  basis,  and  bonds  were  sold 
But  traffic  on  the  skyway  has  never  ap- 
proached this  for  the  dally  average  at  the 
end  of  a  year 

Opened  In  1958.  toll  collections  on  the  sky- 
way have  never  been  sufficient  to  pay  the 
Interest  on  the  $100,700,000  In  bonds  sold 
to  finance  lU  construction.  The  city  Is  In 
default  of  the  bond  Interest  due  July  1  and 
forecloaure  Is  a  poaalbUlty. 

Nevertheless.  McDonough  said  the  skyway 
Is  a  very  Important  traffic  artery.  "It  was 
built  to  relieve  the  congestion  caused  by  cars 
coming  off  the  Indiana  toll  road  at  Indian- 
apolis Boulevard  and  has  done  well  In  doing 
so,"  he  said 

"The  city  was  forced  to  build  the  skyway 
because  there  was  no  Interstate  highway  act 
at  that  time  and  something  had  to  be  done 
to  relieve  the  traffic,"  he  said.  "A  toll  bridge 
was  the  only  answer  at  the  time." 

McDonough  said  construction  of  the  Dan 
Ray  Erpreasway  and  Interstate  94  under  the 
Federal  Highway  Act  substantially  hurt  the 
skyway  and  the  Indiana  toll  road  because  It 
allowed  for  consUuctlon  of  freeways  gener- 
ally parallal  to  the  toll  systems.  He  said  85 
to  70  percent  of  skyway  traffic  comes  from 
the  Indiana  toll  road. 

If  the  bridge  Is  eventually  turned  Into  a 
freeway.  McDonough  said  It  would  clear  the 
way  for  construction  of  at  least  two  addi- 
tional rampa. 

He  said  rampa  built  at  Teth  and  Stony 
Island  and  BTtta  and  Anthony  would  allow 
vahlcles  to  travel  north  from  these  points  to 
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the  Dan  Ryan  Szpreaaway  connection  at  e7th 

These  rampa  wer«  not  originally  Indudad 
in  the  skyway  becauae  tha  ISSS  Monlotpal 
Toll  Bridg*  Act  snaetad  by  tha  minais 
General  Aaaambty  aUowwl  toU  ehargM— la 
citlew— only  on  bridge*  over  wator. 

Thus,  tolls  paid  on  the  skyway  ara  zor 
crossing  the  Calumet  River.  Since  no  iraitcr 
would  be  crossed  by  vehicles  going  north  firotn 
87th  or  79th  Streeta  on  the  ikyway,  no  ramps 
could  be  Included. 

(From  the  Chicago  Dally  Calumet.  Aug.  17. 

1963] 
Claim    Sktwat    a    Flop   Bitohk    Ofinino — 
RxALToa  ASKS  How  KKOiNEns  Mabs  Bsn- 


"Xreiy  item  of  Tm^'"**""""*!  amounting  to 
•187J0OO  is  unchanged  for  SO  years.  Operat- 
ing costs  vary  only  In  the  addition  of  30  toll 
ooUsctois— but  their  $4:300  annual  salary  Is 
to  bs  tbe  same  In  1987  as  In  1958. 


Begun  In  1954.  the  Chicago  Skyway  toU 
bridge  haa  never  produced  the  revenue  pre- 
dicted for  It.  Default  on  Interest  paymants 
due  July  1  has  passed  control  of  the  struc- 
ture from  the  city  to  holders  of  »10l  mimon 
In  revenue  bonds  lamed  to  finance  oonstruc- 

The  following  article.  prwUotlag  flnandal 
faUura  Ibr  tha  akyway.  appeared  in  tbs  No- 
vember 1967  edlUoa  of  tha  8\irv«y.  a  aioAtli- 
ly  newatettar  puhUahed  by  the  Cbartas  Wag- 
er Co.  It  was  written  by  Morgan  U  Fltcb, 
prominent  area  realtor  and  board  chairman 
of  the  Ringer  Co. 

"As  tha  last  baama  swing  into  plaoa  oa  tbe 
l2S-foot-hlgh  Catumat  Skyway  rlv«r  brldga 
and  worfcars  swans  tha  atreaU  boUdmg  ap- 
proach  rampa.  South  COiloago  dtlaena  who 
are  to  help  pay  for  the  $101  mUllon-plus 
bridge  are  speculattng  abtwt  tha  amount  of 
money  needed  to  pay  off  tha  elevatwl  high- 
way (Which  will.  Incidentally,  coat  more 
than  the  recenUy  openad  Mackinac  Brldga 
although  tha  big  Mlcklgaa  brMga  U  about 
3  mllea  longer  In  length.) 

"nfvaaroas  wwu  coaioos 


•InTsaUxa  in  akyway  booda  are  also  eurloua. 
They  are  lnt«-eat*d  la  kxMMrlng  the  anawars 
to  thraa  queations: 

"I.  Will  traffic  on  the  elevated  roadway 
provide  sufficient  revenue  to  pay  operation 
coeta.   interest,  and  bond  ratlrementf 

■a.  Ara  malBtanaae*  and  operating  •«- 
peuaea  oorractly  eompu%id  for  tha  S6  year 
period  during  whleb  tbe  beads  ars  to  be  paid 

off?  ^._^ 

-  a.  WUl  the  Mcrthern  XUinols  Toll  Hlflh- 
way  eventually  link  up  with  tha  Indiana 
Toll  Road  and.  If  ao.  will  this  oonnactloix  de- 
crease akyward  traSte  and  rereBoaT 

"Whan  complete,  tbe  7%  -mil*  al*^t*d  read 
wiu  oarry  care  and  tnioka  baSwaan  th*  In- 
diana TOU  Boad  tarasbraa  la  soul 
cago  and  e3d  azkd  State  StreaSa 
glneera,  who  aat  up  probable  traAc  I 
15,959,000  vahlolea  on  th*  akyway  Ui  IBSa 
probably  the  flxit  year  of  full-fledged  opera- 
tion. 

-1  HIS  IT  CABS  r^L  mwrna 

"On  the  basis  of  a  paas«ng*r  ear  charge  of 
25  centa  and  an  average  toll  of  5*  cants  per 
vehicle,  thla  amounta  to  43,738  ears  per  day. 
30  can  per  mlnuta.  or  1  etery  9  saceads.  day 
and  night.  7  days  a  wsak.  provkUag  bsfetv 
than  $a  mllUoa  la  r*T«n«*  that  y«ar. 

Thus  to  pay  lU  way,  asoordlng  to  prHiat 
calculaUona.  the  akyway  must  ganarato  in 
I960  traffic  mora  than  two- thirds  the  eurrmt 
volume  of  the  Congress  Street  Xxpreasway 
and  a  lltUe  leas  than  half  of  todays  llow  on 
Lake  Shore  Drtva,  ona  o*  tha  world's  haaTt— t 
traveled  roadway*.  Th*  akymay  Tobloalar 
load  Is  due  to  lacr*aa*  by  ItST  to  SI  SiMHna 
cars  par  yaar.  aooordlag  to  tb*  tnflk  engi- 
neers. 

During  th*  SO  yaars  whlla  traflko  is  to  afl*Eif 
double  In  volume,  tnslntsnaaos  and  admin- 
istrative espsDses.  according  to  the  plannsrs. 
are  to  rentaln  abaohitaty  static.  Srary  tt«ai 
of  the  $185,080  In  atfentalstratlv*  east*  for 
1958.  Ineludlng  aalarlas.  Is  aaactly  dupilesesd 
in  1887.  a  (•naratloo  later. 


aaooMB  BOM»  maus 
"Tba  $10,000  annual  fee  for  the  consulting 
engineers  Is  unchanged  from  1958  to  1987  al- 
tboogb  UUs  is  presumably  to  be  the  flim 
which  saw  Inereaaea  of  as  much  as  497  per- 
cent in  aoBM  oonatructlon  coats  and  an  over- 
all lucre* aa  of  S7  percent  In  their  cost  estl- 
mat**  during  1  years  of  preliminary  siirveys. 
an  iBcreaa*  which  forced  a  second  bond  Issue 
to  cover  $13  million  m  added  akyway  chargea. 
"While  tb*  proapeetiu  for  the  akyway  bonds 
and  that  for  Northern  IllinoU  ToU  Highway 
bonds  avoid  tfKywlng  any  connection  with 
th*  T"Ml*»»«*  ToU  Boad.  it  aeema  unreasonable 
to  expect  th*  trl-atate  highway  to  be  buUt 
without  aome  link  to  toU  roada  running  to 

Now  York  Caty.  ^ 

"ivmt  In  ca*e.  the  literature  for  the  skyway 
carrla*  a  danlal  from  T"****"a  that  such  a 
ooaneettoa  Is  plannad.  and  tha  angineera 
have  proTlded  a  statement  that  soch  a  road 
will  probaMy  not  be  completed  until  tha  aky- 
way taM  been  op«n  a  number  of  years  and 
tha  MlTantages  of  the  skyway  route  weU 
MtahUabed. 

:  buyers  can  only  hope  that  tbe  eagl- 
as  to  traAc.  revenues,  and 
optratU^  •Bp«naB  ar*  aaor*  accurat*  than 
tlMlr  eoaaputatlona  of  oonatructkm  coat,  that 
there  wUl  be  a  car  every  2  seconds  to  pay  off 
the  7-mUe  bridge  from  revenue." 

Mr.  XiAUSCHB.  Mr.  President,  these 
articles  point  out  that  examination  of 
the  fiscal  feasibility  reports  made  In  1954 
shows  something  was  wrong  with  the 
engliittilng  reoommendations.  I  hare  a 
letter  from  the  editor  of  this  newspaper; 
he  suggests  that  I  ask  who  are  the  h<dd- 
ers  of  the  bonds  that  win  be  paid  by  the 

When  tiiat  issue  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee.  I  hope  a  probe  wlU  be 
made  on  thla  ajq;>ect. 


the  rates  of  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation payaMe  to  widow*  c€  Tcterana 
dying  from  aernoe-comiected  dlsabOltlfla 
(R^>t.  Mo.  4M) :  and 

EJLSMS.  Aa  set  relating  to  the  deduct- 
IbUlty  of  accrued  racatlon  pay  (Bapt.  No. 
488). 

By  Mr.  MOBTON.  from  the  Conusittee  on 
Finance,  with  amandmmts: 

S.  Con.  Baa.  19.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
designate  'TBourbon  whiskey-  as  a  distinc- 
tive product  of  the  United  States  (B*pt.  No. 
498) .  

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1W4— RE- 
PORT OP  A  COMMITTEE  (  S.  REPT. 
NO.  497) 

Mr.  HOUJVND.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Senate  Committee  <m  Appropriations  I 
send  f  cwTrard  the  report  on  H.R.  «764,  the 
bill  nuJdng  appropriations  for  19«4  tar 
the  Departmwit  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies.  I  do  so  In  opwi  sesslwi 
because  I  wish  Senators  to  toww  that 
the  printed  reports  will  be  available  to 
all  Senators  In  the  morning,  as  I  am  ad- 
vised, and  I  desire  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  to  know  also  that  at  the  eonv«i- 
lence  of  the  leadership,  and  bi  the  a|>- 
proprlate  time  permitted  by  the  rules, 
this  measure  will  be  ready  for  considera- 
tion.   

■nie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
the  bill  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BX7SINESS 
Bgr  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  ??^«»w**«  was  transacted: 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidait,  I 
ask  unanimous  oeesent  that  the  reading 
of  the  A>umal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednwdajr.  September  II,  1963.  be  dls- 
panaedwlth.  ^     ^ 

Tba  VBMSSDWO  OFFICER.  Without 
objecyxm.  It  is  so  ofdered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
II  AJiI.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mir.  Presidoit,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat  when  the 
Senate  oon^des  its  business  today,  it 
adjourn  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oblaotion,  it  is  so  vdered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  r^;>orts  of  committees 
ware  submitted: 

■y  Mr.  BTTBD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Coes- 
mltt**  OD  ytomnc*.  wtttevt  anendmant: 

88.  An  act  for  tha   reUef   of   Mrs. 
_  ^  O.  Maam  (Sept.  Mb.  408) : 

.SaM.  An  aet  to  amend  aaetloa  411(a) 

of  «m*  SS.  umtad  Stataa  Coda,  to  Inereaa* 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  BY  AG- 
RICULTURAL RESEARCH  SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
ENTTH^D  "PROPOSED  PROGRAM 
FOR    EXPANDING    RESEARCH    IN 
FOOD  AND  NUTRITION"— REPORT 
OF  A  CCMOaTTKB  (S.  DOC.  NO.  Si) 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.    Mr. 
Presldait.  from  the  Coimnlttee  on  Ap- 
pnH>riations,  I  report  an  original  resolu- 
tion iMX>vldtog  that  the  report  entitted 
"Proposed  Program  for  Expanding  Re- 
seareh  in  Ptood  and  Nutrition"  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  document.  This  request  was 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  comments  to  re- 
gard to  this  repcut. 

m  the  Senate  Cbmmlttee  Report  No. 
19W,  aoeompanylng  the  agricultural 
appropriation  Un.  1963.  tha  following 
statement  was  mads  on  page  5: 

Th*  commits**  bM  giv*a  eonalderatlon  to 
tha  loag-raug*  aaate  fbr  aa  aeoelaratad  nu- 
trition and  uuimu— T  raaaarab  program  and 
$25,000  la  Included  la  th*  biU  to  anable  the 
Department  to  make  a  thorough  lAudy  of  nu- 
tritional research  programs  conducted  In  the 
Department  In  cooperation  wltb  the  Statea 
and  by  prlvat*  indus^.  Th*  ooounlttee 
recomm*ndi  that  attw  oartfal  swduatton  of 
present  work  and  tutuc*  t*qulrementa  the 
Department  aubmit  a  report  on  thU  a^ilch 
will  embody  long-range  needs  projected  over 
a  3 -year  period  development  program. 

On  March  5, 1963,  Secretary  Freeman 
submitted  to  the  commlttea  a  r^Dort  en- 
titled "Proposed  Program  for  Expanding 
Research  in  Food  and  Rtetiitlon,''  pursu- 
ant to  the  committee's  rsquest  cited 
above. 
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L«flt  jreMT  dorint  the  ooune  of  the 
fTwatT  h— rlngi.  th*  eoounittee  received 
teatUnony  wtakh  brotwbt  to  Its  attention 
the  needs  d  m  loot-nuive  pcocrem  of 
Moelervted  tmmxth  In  human  nutri- 
tion and  In  OTitw*^**  uee  of  food  prod- 
ucts. Thi  repoft  siABiltted  by  Secretary 
Freeman  on  IfsMb  8.  liSS.  sets  forth  in 
summary  form  toformation  of  signifi- 
cant ImportanM  to  the  Senate  and  for 
the  American  pobllc.  The  report  em- 
bodlea  a  iiiipffeiienslTi  statement — 
which  Is  of  Tsliw  to  all  Americans — of 
the  need  for  aooeleratlng  scientific  re- 
search in  food  Mid  nutrition.  The  pres- 
ent scale  «f  Om  Federal  research  effort 
Is  lnade<iuate  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
expanding  pmrwyrt*****  m*  to  permit  the 
Department  of  Afrleulture  to  fulflU  Its 
nisfniMlWIIrtep  to  the  American  public 
for  the  denrim—iiiit  of  adequate  and 
thnely  nutrltliaal  research  findings 

py}r  r""*r^.  tn  q»ite  of  our  food  abun- 
dance and  tiM  tnereaslng  use  of  protec- 
Uv«  foods  iiwh  M  meat.  milk,  eggs, 
fruits,  and  green  and  yellow  vegetables — 
our  pooi^  today  are  more  anxious  sbout 
proper  eatinf  and  good  nutrition  than 
ever  before.  We  worry  about  over- 
weight We  wonder  if  we  should  avoid 
tptft*.  kinds  «f  fats  In  our  diets.  These 
are  only  two  nutritional  problems  that 
have  created  wldeeprfsd  pubUc  concern. 
Many  sspeota  of  nutrition  need  further 
study. 

Scientists  today  are  asking  whether 
proper  diets  can  slow  down  the  aging 
process.  TTlMiiti  with  experimental 
^ntni>^i«  canlod  en  through  90  genera- 
tions, has  deoMttrtrated  that  diet  modi- 
fication ooold  extend  the  average  life- 
span sxibstanttaDy.  Can  human  beings 
get  a  similar  benefit  from  Improved 
diets?    We^almi^  dont  know. 

The  only  way  to  get  answers  to  such 
vital  queetlMis  Is  to  strengthen  our  re- 
search In  food  and  nutrition.  The  E>e- 
partment's  report  describes  how  this  can 
be  done. 

J  nsk  imsnlnMiin  consent  for  the  Im- 
Diedtete  eoMideration  of  the  resolution. 
The     PRB8IDINO     OFFICER.    The 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Benate 

The  resoluUoQ  (S.  Res.  197 »  was  read 
as  follows: 

Retolved,  That  than  be  printed  m  «  Sen- 
ate SoeuoMBt  a  rivort  lo  Congrws  by  tbe 
United  StatM  Oapertment  ot  Agrlcultur* 
enUtlMl  -Vivutmd  Progr»m  for  Kxpwidad 
R«M«reh  In  And  sad  IfutrtUon".  prepared 
by  tbe  AgrteuJiaml  Iteeeereh  Serrlce.  end 
tbAt  tbare  be  pHatod  one  tbaamatA  addi- 
tional I  iipi—  ct  eoob  doonment  for  tbe  uae 
of  tiM  Cooamtttse  oa  Appraprtatlooe. 

The  PRB8IDIWO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  tbe  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  betnc  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  I'lnr***— ■•**  snd  agreed  to. 


EXECUnVB  REPORTS  OF 
COICiaTTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

Tbe  falkmtnt  favorable  reports  of 
nomlnattoQi  were  siriamltted: 

By  Mr.  ^MgftOKM,  ttom  tbe  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  atemAe  ■aargy: 

Prank  K.  BMaOT,  ef  Virginia,  a  Foreign 
Serrloe  oOtoer  of  elaea  a,  to  be  the  deputy 


repreeenteUve  of  the  United  SUtee  of  Amer- 
ica   to    the    International    Atomic    Knergy 

Agency:  ^     .. 

Glenn  T.  Seaborc  of  California,  to  be  the 
repreeenteUve  of  the  United  8tat«e  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  eerenth  eel  on  of  the  General 
Oonferenoe  of  the  IntemaUonal  Atomic 
Knergy  Agency,  and 

Henry  DeWolf  Smyth,  of  New  Jereey  John 
Oorham  Palfrey,  of  New  Tork.  Jamee  T 
Ramey.  of  IlUnoU.  and  Prank  K.  Hefner,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  alternate  repreeenteUvee  of 
the  United  Stetes  of  America  to  the  eeTenth 
■eaalon  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  In- 
temaUonal  Atomic   Energy  Agency 

By  Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  RelaUona: 

Adlal  B.  Stevenaon.  of  UUnoU.  Bdna  P 
Kelly  VS.  Repreeentetlve  from  the  SUte 
of  New  York.  William  8.  MallUard.  VS  Rep- 
reeentetlve  from  the  Stete  of  Callfurnia, 
Prancla  T  F  Plimpton,  of  New  York,  and 
Charlee  W.  Yoet.  of  New  York,  to  be  repre- 
•enteUTea  of  the  United  Stetee  of  America  to 
the  ISth  aeaalon  of  the  General  Aaaembly  of 
the  United  Nations;  and 

Mercer  Cook.  Ambaaaador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of  Niger. 
Charlea  C.  Stelle,  of  Maryland.  Jonathan  B 
Bingham,  of  New  York.  Sidney  R.  Yatea.  of 
DllnoU.  and  Mra.  Jane  Warner  Dick,  of  IlU- 
noU. to  be  alternate  repreeenteUTee  of  the 
United  Stetee  of  America  to  the  18th  aeealon 
of  the  General  Aeaembly  of  the  United 
NaUona. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr    DIRKSKN : 

3     2141    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Celedonla 
Llbunao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  KRVIN : 
8.  2143.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ethel  Hud- 
son   Morrison;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  McINTYRB: 
8.  2143.  A  bill  to  promote  the  development 
of  Improved  local-service  aircraft  by  provid- 
ing for  temporary  Federal  assUtence  for 
such  development,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  McIntt»«  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mra.  NKUBKROKn: 
S.  2144.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  recomputeUon  of  annuities  of  retired 
employees  who  elected  reduced  annuities  at 
tbe  time  of  retirement  In  order  to  proTlde 
sxirvlvor  annultlea  for  their  spoueee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Of&oe  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mra.  NKuazaaca  when 
she  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  DODD; 
8.J  Rea.  119.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  authorlas 
and  request  the  Preeldent  to  Issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember of  each  year  as  Commodore  John 
Barry  Day;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  E>odo  when  be  In- 
troduced the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  beading  ) 


INC,  Johnston.  McOovern.  Moksk,  Moss, 

MUSKIK.      Nkl-SOW,      NSUBSEGM,      PAflTORk, 

Ptii  SutPSOM,  Yakborocch,  Young  of 
Ohio,  and  Long  of  Louisiana)  submitted 
a  resolution  (8.  Res.  196)  opposing  con- 
ditional continuation  of  military  and 
economic  assisUnce  to  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Church, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing I 

TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  REPORT  ENTITLED  "PROPOSED 
PROGRAM  FOR  EXPANDED  RE- 
SEARCH IN  POOD  AND  NUTRI- 
TION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  (S.  Res 
197  >  to  print  as  a  Senate  document  a 
report  entitled  "Proposed  Program  for 
Expanded  Research  in  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion," with  additional  copies,  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dalcota.  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees") 
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RESOLUTIONS 
DISCONTINUANCE  OF  AID  TO  DIEM 
REGIME    IN   SOUTH   VIETNAM 
Mr.  CHURCH  <for  himself  and  Sena- 
tors Bayh,  Bastlstt,  Bkall.  Bibls.  Bw«- 
DiCK.  Cannon,  Carlson.  Clamc,  GatrsN- 


LOCAL  SERVICE  AIRCRAFT 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  development  of  a  small, 
short-haul,  subsidy -ssTlng  transport 
aircraft.  The  French  and  the  Dutch 
are  pressing  vigorously  ahead  with  18-  to 
30-seat  passenger  aircraft  and  I  have 
been  surprised  to  discover  how  little  at- 
tention our  domestic  manufacturers 
have  been  devoting  to  this  concept. 

I  first  recommended  the  development 
of  a  small  passenger  aircraft  as  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  DC-3  in  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  Aviation  Subcommittee  on  the 
Northeast  Airlines  crisis  on  August  15. 
I  am  confident  that  higher  load  factors 
In  local  service  airlines  oould  lead  to 
lower  break -even  points  for  them,  elimi- 
nating the  need  for  many  local  aviation 
subsidies.  Thus,  the  development  of  an 
effective  small  passenger  aircraft  would 
not  only  Improve  service  but  save  the 
taxpayer  money.  Regions  of  the  coun- 
try like  northern  New  England  would 
benefit  solidly  from  the  use  of  such  air- 
planes. I  invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  many  desirable  conse- 
quences which  would  accompany  the  de- 
velopment of  a  small  passenger  aircraft : 
a  contribution  to  our  export  potential  In 
markets  all  over  the  world,  the  improve- 
ment of  air  service,  partial  elimination 
of  aviation  subsidies,  expanded  oppor- 
tunity for  the  domestic  airframe  indus- 
try, and  a  real  boost  to  the  less  densely 
settled  parts  of  this  country. 

As  I  observed  In  the  Senate  the  other 
day.  FAA  has  the  authority  to  move  for- 
ward with  the  development  of  such  an 
aircraft.  But  to  do  so  may  Involve  the 
Agency  in  new  program  requirements 
and  I  would  like  to  guarantee  that  the 
Administrator  has  all  the  authority  he 
will    need     The   Introduction  of   a   bill 


also  gives  Congress  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  worthwhile  derelop- 
ment  program.  The  very  able  Congress- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Motag] 
has  Introduced  such  a  bill  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  I  am  pleased  to 
do  so  In  the  Senate  today. 

Precedent  for  such  a  program  can  be 
found  in  Public  Law  867  of  the  81st  Con- 
gress, adopted  in  1950.  by  which  Con- 
gress urged  the  development  of  turUne- 
powered  transport  aircraft.  The  bill 
would  supplement  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  in  three  ways.  First,  the  FAA 
would  draft  specifications  for  such  an 
airplane.  Second,  it  would  provide  for 
tests  under  actual  operating  conditions. 
Third.  It  would  empower  the  FAA  to 
contribute  directly  to  the  development 
of  such  an  aircraft.  I  am  sure  that  the 
CAB  and  FAA  would  contribute  willingly 
to  working  out  the  details  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  providing  cost  estimates  once 
we  know  precisely  what  the  domestic 
manufacturers  plan  to  do.  The  bill 
would  give  Congress  the  opportunity  to 
declare  Itself  firmly  in  favor  of  local 
service  aircraft  development,  as  a  district 
contribution  to  economic  and  trantpcr- 
tation  progress.  Of  course,  the  introduc- 
tion or  passage  of  this  bill  would  have  no 
discouraging  effect  on  the  efforts  of  our 
domestic  manufacturers,  whether  in  se- 
curing licenses  to  manufacture  new 
planes  developed  overseas  or  in  proceed- 
ing with  their  own  plans.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  would  match  these 
private  initiatives  with  appropriate  re- 
sponses at  the  level  of  Government. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President.  I  send  the 
local  service  aircraft  devel(H>ment  bill  to 
the  desk  and  request  that  it  be  held  open 
for  additional  sponsors  until  Wednesday, 
September  18.  1963. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OPTICKR.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  bill  (8.  2143)  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  improved  local-servloe  air- 
craft by  providing  for  temporary  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  such  development,  and 
for  other  pumoees.  introduced  by  Hr. 
MclNTTax.  wa&  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

RECOMPUTATION  OF  ANNUITIES 
FOR  SURVIVORSHIP  BEafEFITS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
Congress  last  year  in  Public  Law  87-793, 
the  Postal  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1962,  wisely  liberalized  survivorship 
costs  for  future  retirees.  Under  tezms 
of  this  law  a  Federal  employee  can  pro- 
vide survivorship  benefits  by  having  his 
annuity  reduced  by  2^  percent  of  the 
fli-st  $3,600  of  the  annual  annuity  and 
10  percent  of  any  amount  in  excess  of 
this  sum.  The  survivor  would  be  en- 
titled to  55  percent  of  the  basic  annuity. 

I'hls  provision  is  applicable  only  to 
iliose  who  have  retired  after  October  10, 
1962.  and  elected  survivorship  benefits. 

Mr.  President.  It  seems  only  slmide 
justice  that  the  liberallied  sunrlvoiahlp 
provisions  should  also  apply  to  extotlng 
retirees  who  have  elected  a  reduction  In 


their  annuities  to  provide  survivorship 
benefits. 

Mr.  President,  a  vast  and  complicated 
pattern  of  annuity  reductions  takes 
place  for  those  who  retired  previously. 
In  all  instances  the  cost  of  annuity  re- 
ductions to  provide  survivorship  bene- 
fits is  vastly  higher  than  that  given  by 
law  last  year  to  future  retirees. 

According  to  Information  supplied  to 
me  by  the  n.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Bureau  of  Retirement  and  Insurance,  the 
four  major  categories  of  retirees  who 
have  elected  survivorship  benefits,  de- 
pending on  date  of  retirement,  are: 

A.  Batlrwl  prlcn-  to  AprU  1,  1948,  with  the 
rsducUon  based  on  the  ages  of  both  the  re- 
tiring employee  and  spouse,  and  calculated 
on  an  actuarially  equivalent  basis;  I.e.,  the 
value  of  the  Joint  and  survivor  annuity  was 
•qual  to  the  value  of  the  single  life  annuity 
at  rettrement.  The  annuity  to  the  survivor 
was  100  percent  or  60  percent  of  the  em- 
ployee's reduced  annuity,  as  elected  by  him. 

B.  Betired  in  the  period  AjhH  1.  1948-Sep- 
tember  29.  IMO.  The  reduction  was  10  per- 
cent of  the  single  life  annuity,  plus  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  for  each  full  year  the 
wife  was  under  age  60.  (The  election  was 
available  to  men  only.)  The  total  reduction 
oould  not  exceed  36  percent,  and  the  widow's 
annuity  was  60  percent  of  the  unreduced 
annuity. 

C.  Retired  in  the  period  September  30, 
1940-8eptember  30,  1966.  Same  as  B,  except 
(I)  the  election  was  available  to  both  men 
and  women;  and  (3)  the  flat  10-percent  re- 
duction was  liberalized  to  6  percent  on  the 
first  $1,800  of  single  life  annuity,  plus  10 
percent  on  any  ezoeas. 

D.  Retired  October  1,  1966,  and  later.  The 
retiring  employee  cotild  choose  any  portion 
of  liis  life  annuity  (excluding  any  Increase 
under  the  minimum  disability  provisions)  as 
a  base.  The  siu^lvor  annuity  was  60  per- 
cent of  this  base.  The  reduction  was  3V^ 
percent  of  the  first  $3,400  of  the  base,  plus 
10  percent  of  any  excess. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  Introducing  legis- 
lation to  provide  a  uniform  basis  for 
figuring  survivorship  benefits  for  all  re- 
tirees who  have  elected  such  benefits. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation  I  am 
Introducing,  the  benefits  would  be  identi- 
cal to  Public  Law  87-793.  for  those  who 
retired  on  October  11,  1962.  or  after. 
This  provides  a  simplified  and  uniform 
procedure  in  figuring  all  costs  of  survi- 
vorship benefits,  and  extends  to  those 
who  retired  prior  to  October  11. 1962,  the 
benefits  provided  by  Congress  for  those 
who  retired  after  that  date.  Some  192.- 
911  retirees,  plus  their  survivors,  will 
benefit  under  the  terms  of  this  l^lsla- 
tlon. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  overlook  the  needs 
of  retired  Federal  employees  who  have 
devoted  a  Ufetime  to  Oovemment  serv- 
ice. Their  annuities  in  most  cases  are 
an  too  small.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  have  the  same  benefits 
which  were  provided  last  year  by  law  to 
those  who  retired  after  October  10,  1963. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
oii>  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  FRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd. 

Tbe  bill  (8.  2144)  to  amend  the  ClvU 
Servioe  Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  recomputatlon  of  an- 


nuities of  retired  employees  who  elected 
reduced  annuities  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment in  order  to  provide  survivor  an- 
nuities for  their  spouses  Introduced  by 
Mrs.  Nettberger,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Ccnmnlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
annuity  of  each  retired  employee  who  retired 
prior  to  October  11.  1963.  and  who  elected 
a  reductlCMX  In  his  annuity  to  provide  a  sur- 
Tlvcx'  annuity  for  his  spouse,  shall  be  recom- 
puted under  the  formula  eiuMrted  In  section 
1103  of  PubUc  Law  87-793  applicable  to  an- 
nuities of  employees  who  retired  on  and  after 
October  11,  1963. 

Sxc.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  benefits  provided  by  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  from  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund. 

Sac.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  January  1964. 


JOHN  BARRY  DAY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  tcxnorrow, 
September  13,  is  the  day  on  which  one  of 
our  truly  great  naval  heroes  was  bom. 

In  the  history  of  the  n.S.  Navy,  there 
have  been  few  officers  more  brilliant, 
more  resourceful,  more  patriotic  than 
Commodore  John  Barry. 

He  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1745,  of  poor 
parents  at  a  time  when  famine  and  strife 
beset  that  island. 

John  Barry  went  to  sea  as  a  young  boy. 
as  was  the  custom  during  his  times.  At 
the  age  of  15  he  came  to  Philadeli^iia, 
which  he  called  home  for  the  rest  of  a 
life  that  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
the  American  Navy. 

And  he  became  a  naval  hero  second 
only  to  John  Paul  Jones,  by  his  outstand- 
ing service  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  the  difficult  first  years  ot  our 
nationhood. 

A  iHlef  recounting  of  some  of  his  ex- 
ploits will  amply  Illustrate  why  Com- 
modore John  Barry  holds  and  fully  de- 
serves a  high  place  in  our  naval  history. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  RevolutionsuT 
War,  he  Immediately  offered  his  services 
to  his  country.  As  commander  of  the 
te-ig  Lexington,  he  captured  the  British 
tender  Edward  on  April  17,  1776.  In 
that  same  year  he  was,  by  resolution  of 
Congress,  placed  seventh  on  the  list  of 
captains,  and  placed  in  command  of  the 
Effingham.  With  four  small  boats,  he 
isolated  a  British  schooner  from  a  supe- 
rior enemy  naval  force  in  the  lower 
Delaware,  at  the  same  time  capturing  a 
number  of  tran^x>rts  and  substantial 
supplies  intended  for  the  British  Army, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

In  1781.  in  command  of  the  Alliance, 
he  boarded  and  captured  the  British  ves- 
sels Atlanta  and  Trepatsy.  and  the  next 
year  carried  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  to 
France,  continuing  the  capture  of  enemy 
vessels  during  the  crossing. 

In  1794.  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  United  States,  the  flagdiip  of  six 
frigates  built  to  deal  with  Algerian 
pirates,  and  1798  was  put  In  command 
of  the  American  ships  In  the  West  In- 
dies during  the  hostilities  with  France. 

President  Kennedy,  during  his  senti- 
mental Journey  to  Ireland  this  summer, 
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vent  to  Wexford  to  pv  tribute  to  Com- 
modort  Barry  by  plMing  »  »^th  on 
bj,  mooument  tbtfe  on  Credent  QuAy. 
Wben  peopio  m^w  pictures  oX  thic  cer- 
euMoy  oaiStnUkm,  or  read  about  it  in 
tbe  papyri,  vaay  of  them  no  doubt  won- 
dered About  wbc  Ooinmodore  John  Bar- 

ry  wac. 

Thia  i<  beeauM  many  history  books 
PMS  orer  Cammodare  Barry's  Illustrious 
career  axul  ttie  floe  service  he  rendered 
his  country  for  many  years,  until  his 
dMth  In  1803. 

It  la  flttlnc  therefore  that  September 
13  the  birth^r  of  Commodore  John 
Barry  be  n— Jmiciil  by  the  American 
people  aa  aa  Important  date  in  our 
bi»tory. 

We  should  pay  bonor  to  this  man,  and 
try  to  make  up  for  the  many  years  that 
bia  name  and  record  have  been  ne- 
glected. ^    ^ 

To  help  aftir—Tr***^  tbis.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  Joint  reao- 
luti<xi  authodilQg  and  requesting  the 
Preeldent  to  proclaim  September  13  of 
each  year  n  Ooomxodore  John  Barry 
Day,  In  i  ciiewinnfiitlnin  of  hia  lif e  and 
man  ci  mrrlee  to  ana  country.  I 
„,,„ilimii  coBMot  that  thla  joint 
klnOea  be  printed  at  thla  pdnt  in  the 
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The  PIOBSmMO  OFFIC7CR.  The 
Joint  resolution  wlB  be  received  end  ap- 
propriately Rtamd;  and.  without  ob- 
)eetlen.  the  Jofeit  reeoluClon  win  be  print- 
ed in  the  Ricoas. 

Tbe  loiafe  neolution  (B.J.  Res.  119)  to 
autJMrtae  and  retncrt  the  President  to 
iMue  amsual^  a  peodamation  designat- 
ii>f  the  ItUi  e(  aevtember  of  each  year 
aa  CummudBie  Jelm  Barry  Day,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dodb,  waa  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  tfUe.  refenred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  JMldary.  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  llie  Racoao.  as  follows: 

HMoftwd  ky  fh0  JetMte  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  tha  United  States  of  America 
t»  aomgntt  ■■■anflif  TkAt  Uw  PrM*d«ct  la 
tareby  MtthoifeMdeaA  i  im— Ir  1  to  \maa  ac- 
muUy  s  pradaaaMoa  aaslgiwiUag  the  i8th 
of  fitptember  ot  tech  y«*r  ••  Coaunodor* 
John  Barry  Day  In  com  mrm oration  of  the 
nfe  *^^  mrrtea  of  Cocnmodore  Joiux  Baxry. 
PMSmt  of  tlie  aaaeflean  Navy  and  calling  on 
Um  yvople  a  ••  UBitod  StstM  to  otMcnre 
mwOk  dmj  wMb  ■H^iiiwlnln  oeremonlea  and 


ENCOURAQEIISNT    OP    REDUCTION 
OF     •arrr^Kaa.     MARKETINOS     OP 


Mr.  McCARTHT.   Mr.  President,  there 

ia  ^utiflable  unrest  among  dairy  farmers. 
Their  econooiie  position  has  steadily  de- 
clined. TlJe  TBiy  large  surplus  of  dairy 
products  is  a  heavy  drag  on  the  dairy 
market,  and  tbere  Is  mtle  hope  for  im- 
provement of  their  situation  unless  we 
take  steps  to  reduce  tibat  surplus. 

Tlie  unfortunate  fact  la  that  the  pres- 
ent datry  suppott  program  Is  inadequate 
and  that  dahy  fsrmers  are  not  receiving 
the  benefits  tram  ft  that  they  might. 

The  DepVtBcnt  of  Agriculture  figures 
show  thai  iMi  year  the  surplus  of  mUk 
was  8J  bU^kn  pounds  out  of  the  118  bil- 
lion poundf  uiarketed.  Net  costs  to  the 
Qovemm^n^for  the  sxipport  program 
wereHW 


i^mt  year  critics  blamed  the  excess 
production  on  the  higher  price  siipports 
which  were  in  effect  until  April  1,  1962. 
It  la  now  more  than  17  months  since  the 
sxipport  level  was  dropped  from  about 
$3  40  for  milk  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses to  $3.11  per  hundred— adjusted  to 
$3.14  since  last  April.  Despite  this 
sharp  cutback  in  support  price,  produc- 
Uon  has  continued  at  a  high  level  and 
for  the  first  7  months  of  1963  it  declined 
less  than  1  percent  from  the  same  pe- 
riod of  the  previous  year 

The  Department  estimates  show  that 
for  the  present  marketing  year  the  sur- 
plus win  be  8  8  billion  pounds  of  the 
118.4  billion  pounds  to  be  marketed,  and 
net  costs  to  the  Government  will  be  $435 
million. 

The  committee  bill  >S.  1915)  Is  now  on 
the  calendar.  It  would  permit  produc- 
ers in  a  Federal  order  market  to  make 
an  adjustment  in  their  pricing  system 
by  removmg  the  blend  price  mechanism. 
It  is  said  thaX  over  a  period  of  time  this 
change.  If  adopted  by  producers  in  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  83  Pederal  or- 
der markets,  would  discourage  additional 
expansion,  since  a  producer  could  retain 
his  share  of  the  premium-priced  class  I 
salea  even  though  he  cut  back  or  did  not 
expand  on  production  of  "excess"  milk 
used  for  manufacturing  purposee. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  commit- 
tee bill  (S.  1915)  can  solve  the  present 
dairy  crisis  by  making  any  substantial 
increase  in  dairy  farm  income  or  reduc- 
tion of  the  great  surpluses.  Estimates 
made  by  the  Department  show  that 
next  year,  if  the  authority  provided  In 
the  committee  bill  were  available  to  the 
Federal  markets,  production  would  be  cut 
by  only  600  million  poimds  and  net  in- 
come of  dairy  producers  would  increase 
by  only  $7  million.  Government  costs 
for  the  support  program  would  be  $427 
million. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  any 
longer  delay  taking  action  to  meet  the 
.  serious  dairy  problem.  In  behalf  of  my- 
,  self,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
N»TTBXRcnl ,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McOovirn].  I  submit  an 
amendment  proposed  to  be  offered  to  S. 
1915  when  It  becomes  the  pending  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 

printed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  we  propose  to  offer  provides 
lor  a  volimtary  program  of  surplus  re- 
duction payments,  to  be  effocUve  until 
April  1.  1965.  It  la  the  same  language 
as  section  2  of  the  bill  I  previously  Intro- 
duced (S.  1961)  on  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reported  favorably. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  De- 
partment report  on  my  bill  fS.  1961)  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Racoto.  If 
the  proposed  amendment  were  added  to 
the  committee  bill  (S.  1915),  the  effect 
would  be  to  provide  the  same  program  as 
outlined  in  the  Department  report  on 
S.  1961. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  a  table  compiled 
by  the  Department  on  the  estimated  pro- 
gram results  of  the  committee  bill  (S. 


as  com- 


1915)  and  of  my  bill  (S.  1961), 
pared  to  the  present  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

DwABTMi^TT  or  Aoaicrn-Txraa, 

Omca  OF  TH«  aacacTAar, 
Wiuhington.  August  20,  1963. 
Hon    Allen  J.  Eia-tNDim, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forrxtry  V  S  Senate 
Dta*  Mm  CHAmiiAM-  This  1b  In  reply  to 
your  request  of  August  1  for  a  report  on  S 
1»61,  a  bill  to  amend  the  A^lcultural  Ad- 
justment Act  aa  reenacted  and  amended  by 
ttoe  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937.  ai  amended,  and  to  encourage  adjuat- 
menta  In  milk  marketing  and  for  other  pur- 
pooea. 

TTila  bill  would  authorize  two  elgnltlcant 
changee  In  our  existing  dairy  price  pro- 
grama: 

1.  Based  exceaa  pricing  plans  designed  to 
encourage  surplus  adjustment  In  Federal 
milk  marketing  orders,  and 

a    A  program  of  Incentive  payment*  to  en- 
courage surplus  adjustment  to  be  operated 
In  conjunction  with  the  dairy  price  support 
actlTltlea  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
Section  1  of  the  bill  would  authorize  provi- 
sions in  Pederal  milk  marketing  orders  under 
which  each  producer  under  an  order  might 
be  allocated  a  pro  rata  ahare  of  the  sales  of 
milk   m  the  nxarketlng  area  for   the  higher 
valued  fluid  usee.  Including  a  portion  of  tbe 
reaervea  which  are  eaaentl&l  to  the  market. 
In  proportion  to  his  deliveries  during  a  prior 
representative  marketing  period    Such  provl- 
Blons  would  make  specific  allowancea  for  al- 
locations   to    new    produce™    and    to    dairy 
farmers   who  were   not  producers  under  an 
order  at  the  time  the  Initial  allocations  were 
made.    Order  provisions  would  aiao  preacrlbe 
the  terma  upon  which  allocaUona  or  market- 
ing history  might  be  transferred  among  pro- 
ducers and  the  manner  in  which  Individual 
producers    might    obtain    a   review    of    their 
allocation   or  base. 

Section  2  of  the  blU  would  authorize  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  make  pay- 
menU  to  dairy  farmers  to  encourage  adjust- 
menU  In  the  marketing  of  milk  and  butter - 
fat  so  as  to  reduce  the  amount  of  svirplus 
dairy  products  acquired  by  the  Ooverrunent 
under  the  dairy  price  rupport  prograip.  Thla 
section  provldea  for  two  typea  of  payments 

1.  Payments  on  milk  marketed  for  manu- 
facttirlng  uaaga  of  up  to  ftO  ccnta  per  hun- 
dredweight to  producers  who  agree  to  restrict 
their  marketlxtga  to  the  same  level  they  mar- 
keted In  a  prior  period  or  to  some  percenUige 
of  that  level;  and 

2  PaymenU  to  producers  under  Federal 
milk  marketing  orders  of  not  to  exceed  $3 .50 
per  hundred  pounds  for  each  hundred 
pounds  by  which  they  reduce  marketings 
from  the  level  they  marketed  durUig  a  prior 
period. 

The  bin  further  provides,  with  respect  to 
the  paymenU  on  mUk  for  manufacturing 
uaagea  that  more  than  one  level  oX  payment 
may  be  establUhed  for  producers  outside  the 
Pederal  milk  marketing  orders.  This  wou  d 
authorize  making  paymenU  at  one  level  Ui 
those  producers  who  did  not  reduce  but  re- 
stricted theU-  marketings  to  the  level  of  the 
prior  period,  while  a  higher  level  of  payment, 
not  to  excMd  60  centa  per  hundredweight, 
might  be  made  to  producers  who  did  reduce 
their  marketlnga  by  some  given  percentage. 
Paymenta  to  producera  under  Federal  milk 
marketing  orders  would  be  at  a  uniform  rate 
for  each  hundred  pounds  reduction  In  mar- 
keUnge  Paymenta  in  either  caae  would  be 
eatabllahed  at  such  laveU  aa  the  Secretary 
determined  appropriate  to  aocompllah  the 
obJecUve  of  surplus  reduction  within  the 
preacrlbed  UmiU. 

Thla  bill  would  not  Improve  the  dairy  price 
support  program  aa  much  aa  the  propoaala 
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presented  before  yovir  cotnmlttae  oa  April  % 
uf  tills  year  and  still  preferred  l>y  thla  De- 
p:irtment     Nevertheleas,  the  bill  would: 

1  Increase  the  Income  of  dairy  f armen; 

2  Reduce  Government  coats;  and 

3  Reduce  Oovemment  stocks  of  surplus 
dairy  products. 

It  could  alao  lead  to  improvement  in  the 
performance  of  milk  marketing  orders  by 
reducing   the   incentive  to  maiket  milk  \n 


I  of  tfae  quantities  needed  for  fluid  pur- 

^ Thus,  passage  of  8.  1»61  would  be  a 

decided  improvement  over  the  present  sltua- 


Tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
thsce  la  no  objection  to  tbe  presentation  of 
a\\m  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OsvnxE  L.  Pkeeman. 

Secretary. 


Estnnalai  program  results  of  S.  1915  and  S.  1961  for  1963-64  compared  to  present  program. 


Unit 

(1) 

Present  program 

S.  1S15 

class  1 

l)a.sp 

pUiti 

(4) 

8.1061 
McCarthy 

Item 

1083-83 

markeUng 
year 

(2) 

1063-64 

marketing 

year 

(3) 

program 

with  20- 

and40-cent 

payments ' 

(5) 

<iittiMtrt  lfVf»I   !>v  DiirchiiSCA     - -- - 

Hundred  weicht.-. 
Billion  pounds. 

do 

do - 

do - 

t.11 
126.5 

3.14 
126.6 

3.14 
124.  B 

3.14 

.Milk  priKluction 

120.0 

.Mitrkotlnxs  rmilk  equlvaleot) : 

KluiJ  milk  anU  cream 

.M  !um fact urtng  milk  and  tfeam    

M.0 
64.0 

54.4 

64.0 

54.4 
63.4 

64.4 

59.4 

Total- 

ll&O 

118.4 

117.8 

113.8 

Comniwclal  dwnand  (milk  eqalvalent): 

do        

MO 
66.1 

64.4 
66.2 

54.4 
55.2 

64.4 

.Mumifactiirlm:  milk  and  cream 

do 

do 

65.2 

Total 

10B.1 

100.6 

100.6 

109.6 

do - 

8.0 

3U 

140 
I.2TO 

68 

34.0 

14.4 

611 

8.8 

360 

140 

i.-.-oo 

58 

35.0 

14.4 

4»4 

8.2 

320 

145 
1.150 

58 

35.6 

14.4 

458 

4.2 

tec  purchases: 

H  utter           - -•- 

MUlioB  pounds... 
do 

113.5 

< '  hwae                 -  - - 

180 

Nonfat  dry  milk 

t  Cf  iHirchaw  iwlce: 

nuttw            - 

do 

Cents  per  pound.. 

do 

do 

848 
58 

fheese 

35.6 
14.4 

(  (■('  nrlonx-ndttUTW,  porchases  (gross).-. 
KiMluclion  pttyments;  > 

Million  dollsrs.... 
BlUloD  pounds 

296 

2 

Dollar 

2 

ToLhI 

Million  dollars 

40 

l'r<HlucttoD  pftymenLs:  * 

1  iiinjit.il V  imllk  pnuivAl^nt) 

BilUon  pounds 

37.3 

W'it.«i  rw«r  himiirofl w^tirht 

Dollar    

0.20-0.40 

ToUil 

MUUm  dollars 

111 

do 

511 

31 

480 

4,83« 

484 

31 

453 

4.871 

458 
31 

427 

4,866 

447 

Sales  proceeds 

Total  net  profram  expenditures 

Piiirv  farm  cash  reeeipts: 

|i  mm  mArk'ntinfln                               

do. 

do 

do 

31 
416 

4,776 

pAvninntJi                                   _          ......... 

do 

161 

TotRl  r**<»lDtii                                             

do 

4,8M 

4.871 
0 

4.866 

+7 

4.936 

FfPort  on  rM*t  nroduoflr  IneOiQf* 

....do 

-hl«0 

The  program  which  we  intend  to  pro- 
pose has  the  support  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  It  has  also  been  recom- 
mended by  the  heads  of  two  national 
farm  organizations,  Mr.  Herschel  D. 
Newsom.  master  of  the  National  Orange, 
and  Mr.  James  G.  Patton,  president  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  letters  on 
proposed  dairy  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Natiomai.  OaaNGK, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  4,  1963. 

Deas  SxNAToa:  About  one-third  of  all  farm 
Income  In  the  United  States  is  derived  from 
milk.  Yet  the  dairy  Bituati(»  in  the  Nation 
conUnues  to  be  critical,  especially  In  the 
Federal  milk  marketing  order  areas,  which 
have  seen  a  4-percent  Increase  in  production 
over  last  year. 

The  National  Orange  beUeves  that  the 
passage  of  the  Prozmlre  bill  (S.  1916)  is 
imperative  if  the  market  orders  are  to  be 
permitted  to  set  their  own  houses  in  order. 
The  alternative  U  the  coIUpse  of  the  Fed- 
eral order  system  with  its  resultant  chaoa. 

We  believe  that  the  incentive  reduction 
payments  and  subsidy  program  In  section  2 
of  the  McCarthy  bill  (8.  1061)  will  cut  Oov- 
emment coets,  improve  farm  income  and 
provide  for  an  orderly  transition  to  a  better 
system  permitted  by  8.  1916. 

Totir  favorable  consideration  of  these  bills 
win  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Respectftilly  yours, 

Hkbschel  D.  Nxwsom,  Master. 


<  J(V<t>nt  payments  to  manuteeturing  mUknroduoers  who  do  net  eneed  tlMtr  base  period  marketings  and  40-oent 
ptkyrnrnts  to  those  wbo  reduoe  5  percent,  llils  estimate  assumes  60  percent  of  manufacturing  milk  produoers  par- 
ti(ii)*t<>  with  20  percent  reductitg  5  percent  to  reeeive  the  higher  payment.  Variations  In  the  percentage  of  producers 
n<lurlng  do  not  slgniflcantly  ateict  program  cost  though  larger  participation  would  significantly  increase  net  producer 

ItlOIIUP 

:  Milk  >>(juivalentmllkfat  basts. 

=  raj-ment  on  reduction  below  base  in  Federal  order  markets. 

'  ruyinciU  on  manufacturing  grade  milk. 


Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
I>partment  figures  show  that  a  program 
of  surplus  reduction  pasrmento  as  per- 
mitted under  the  amendment  we  pro- 
pose to  offer  would : 

First.  Reduoe  Government  costs  by 
$37  million  as  compared  to  coets  under 
the  present  program. 

Second.  Cut  the  surplus  of  milk  by 
over  50  percent,  from  8.8  billion  pounds 
to  4.2  billion  pounds. 

Third.  Increase  the  net  income  of 
dairy  farmers  by  $150  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  Is  similar 
to  that  in  respect  to  feed  grains  before 
we  passed  the  emergency  bill  of  1961. 
We  need  to  take  action  to  reduoe  the 
.surplus  and  to  restore  the  market  to  some 
degree  of  balance.  We  propose  a  volun- 
tary program  of  surplus  reduction  pay- 
ments to  do  this. 

In  the  case  of  milk  we  can  achieve  the 
needed  reduction  of  mirphiMs  and  still 
cut  Government  costs  at  the  same  tiae. 
The  cost  of  processing  and  storing  a  hun- 


dred pounds  of  dairy  products  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  producing  them. 
Tlie  savings  made  in  reducing  the  sur- 
plus can  more  than  offset  the  costs  of  a 
surplus  reduction  payment  program — 
and  dairy  farmers  will  get  a  higher  net 
Ineome. 

The  decision  the  Senate  will  be  called 
upon  to  make  is  not  one  of  whether  to 
provide  price  supports  for  another  farm 
product.  A  program  exists,  but  it  is  in- 
adequate. The  question  will  be  whether 
we  are  to  let  this  program  continue  to 
drift,  without  reducing  excessive  sur- 
pluses and  without  providing  adequate 
Ineome  for  dairy  farmers,  or  whether 
we  are  to  take  a  small  st^  as  provided 
by  the  committee  bill,  or  whether  we  are 
to  meet  the  problem  directly  and  effec- 
tivdx.  We  will  have  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity by  which  we  can  cut  Government 
costs  of  a  farm  program  and  at  the  same 
tims  out  surpluses  in  half — and  all  this 
while  improving  the  net  income  of  dairy 
farmers  by  $150  million. 


National  Fakmiss  Union, 

September  3. 1963. 
Dkab  Sknatok:  At  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Agricultural  Committee  on  May  14  and 
16,  1963,  Farmers  Union  witnesses,  Mr.  Ed- 
win Christianson,  president  of  the  Minne- 
sota Farmers  Union.  Mr.  OUbert  Rohde. 
president  of  Wisconsin  Farmers  Union  and 
Mr.  Reuben  Johnson,  director  of  Farmers 
Union's  division  ot  legislative  services, 
stated  our  ease  in  behalf  ol  Senator  McXUa- 
THT's  bill.  8.  1961.  Farmers  Union  support 
of  S.  1961  is  grounded  In  the  following  facts: 

1.  Producers  of  manufacturing  milk  who 
receive  prices  based  on  a  supprat  of  $3.11  are 
in  serious  need  for  a  program  which  wUl 
substantially  raise  their  net  Incotne.  Proof 
of  this  statement  is  found  in  the  diminish- 
ing number  of  manufacturing  mUk  produc- 
ers in  many  formerly  prosperous  dairy 
conununltles. 

2.  To  deal  with  surplus  milk  in  market 
order  areas  while  ignoring  surplus  pro- 
duction in  manufacturing  milk  areas  consti- 
tutes a  piecemeal  i4>proach  to  the  need  for 
supply  adjustment  nationally. 

3.  A  program  s<dely  for  producera  of  class 

1  milk  in  which  bases  are  established  dis- 
criminates against  producers  of  manufactur- 
ing mUk. 

4.  The  class  I  base  plan  (Senator  Paox- 
MntK's  bUl,  8.  1916)  would  go  into  eifect  only 
on  the  amending  of  market  orders  through 
referendum.  Therefore,  such  a  proposal 
would  have  little  Immediate  effect  on  excess 
production.    On  the  other  hand,  the  section 

2  of  Senator  McCastht's  bill,  8.  1961.  pro- 
vides an  Immediate  solution  to  the  need  for 
supply  adjustment  in  manufacturing  milk 
areas. 

Farmers  Union  contends  that  dairy  legia- 
lation  this  year  ahould  be  national  in  ita 
application.  Iforeover,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture analysts  determined  that  8.  1961 
would  (1)  cut  production;  (2)  cut  Oovem- 
ment cost  and  (8)  iacreaae  farm  inoooae. 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  urge  yow  support 
of  and  vote  for  Senator  McCabtht's  amend- 
ment (section  2  of  8.  1961 ) . 
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September  12 


Th«  poaltlon  oX  fkrmcn  Union  In  behalf 
of  <latX7  fmrmara  both  In  znarket  order  and 
manufaotarlBff  ndlk  arMU  U  w«U-est*l>- 
llalMd.  I  have  publlely  procUklmad  UUa  po- 
attkm  oo  a  niimbrr  o(  occaatona.  Howe  tot. 
I  eanaot  In  good  oqnecienoe  support  any  let- 
l^ln^Vn*^  which  Ignorw  the  economic  welfare 
of  producers  of  manufacturing  milk  and  the 
very  curvlTal  of  many  good  farm  communi- 
ties such  as  are  found  In  manufacturing  milk 
areas. 

Sincerely. 

JkM^  a.  Patton.  President. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
REPORTS  ON  RESEARCH  PRO- 
GRAM NEEDS  SUBMITTED  BY  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
PURSUANT  TO  8SNATK  RESOLU- 
TION 415  AND  THE  SENATE  COM- 
MITTEE REPORT  NO.  1908.  AC- 
COMPANYINO  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL APPROPRIATION  BILL. 
1963  (S.  DOC.  NO.  34) 

Mr.  RUSSXLU  Mr.  President,  last 
October  13.  ttte  Senate  adopted  Senate 
Recolution  416  wliich  rcqiiested  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  submit  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budcct  and  to  the  Congress 
the  most  effectlTe  program  available  for 
research  to  discover  new  uses  for  agri- 
cultural commodities.  The  Senate  reso- 
lution further  requested  that  the  pro- 
posed program  cost  not  in  excess  of  $35 
million  annually  aboire  the  current  allow- 
ances for  19C3  for  utilization  research 
and  development  to  discover  new  uses 
for  agricultural  commodities. 

On  March  20, 1963,  Secretary  Freeman 
transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  President  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Honorable  John  W.  McCob- 
MACK.  a  prosram  outline  of  accelerated 
utilization  reaeandi  and  development. 

The  program  oatlined  by  the  Depart- 
ment would  somewhat  more  than  double 
the  present  reaeareh  effort.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  the  program  proposal  offers 
many  potential  benefits,  and  here  are  a 
few  examples: 

New  markets  for  starch — which  makes 
up  70  percent  of  cereal  grains — can  be 
found  in  paper,  films,  fibers,  plastics,  and 
coatings,  and  In  new  adhesives  that  re- 
sist water  and  have  great  holding  power. 

Entirely  new  organic  chemicals,  cre- 
ated throiigh  fermentation  of  grain,  can 
be  used  by  industxy  in  a  wide  variety  of 
processes. 

Our  winter  wheats  can  be  modified  to 
make  them  more  acceptable  in  world 
markets.  Low-cost  wheat  products — 
such  as  parboiled,  pearled,  and  fer- 
mented wheat  foods — can  be  developed 
for  use  in  low-income  countries,  where 
markets  will  increase  as  the  standard  of 
living  rises. 

Bsrproducts  of  wheat  milling  can  be 
upgraded  into  concentrates  that  are  rich 
in  vitamins,  antibiotics,  hormones,  and 
growth-promoting  substances. 

New  poultry,  dairy,  and  animal  prod- 
ucts— desirable  and  attractively  priced — 
can  give  our  people  better  diets  and  also 
increase  the  prafltable  use  of  crops  and 
acres.  Fieeae-dited  meat  and  poultry 
are  other  new  poadbfUties. 

A  fully  acceptable  dry  whole  milk  could 
lower  mUk  costs  enough  to  increase  con- 


sumption by  10  percent.  Surplus  animal 
fats  can  be  turned  into  improved  deter- 
gents, lubricants,  and  plastics. 

Chemical  modiflcatlon  can  Improve 
cotton  for  hundreds  of  different  uses. 
Our  scientists  foresee  comfortable  cotton 
garments  that  hold  their  appearance  and 
truly  need  no  ironing;  attractive,  durable 
cotton  fabrics  for  our  homes  that  resist 
soiling  and  staining,  extra-strong  cotton 
fabrics  that  are  needed  for  Industrial  use. 
Research  can  help  to  reverse  the  decline 
In  cott  n's  markets  in  the  face  of  contin- 
uing competition  from  synthetic  fibers. 

Wool  can  also  meet  the  challenge  of 
synthetics  if  its  desirable  characterLstics 
are  improved  and  new  characteristics  are 
imparted.  This  Is  already  being  done 
through  utilization  research. 

With  the  unique  chemical  properties 
that  nature  has  built  into  vegetable  oils, 
research  can  help  them  obtain  a  much 
greater  share  of  today's  growing  markets 
for  industrial  chemicaLs.  Plastics,  elas- 
tomers, surface-active  agents,  and  other 
products  are  potential  outlets. 

A  good  proce.ssed  food  that  is  conven- 
ient to  prepare  and  acceptable  In  price 
can  revolutionize  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  a  commodity — as  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  citrus  fruits  and  po- 
tatoes. Many  other  commodities  can 
benefit  from  research  on  dehydration 
and  development  of  new  products. 

Exploration  for  new  crops  can  have 
far-reaching  results,  as  we  have  seen  In 
the  case  of  soybeans.  Seeds  containing 
unique  oils  are  of  particular  Interest. 
This  is  a  vast  field  only  about  3.500  of 
the  250.000  known  species  of  plants  have 
so  far  been  analyzed. 

In  two  decades  of  operation,  the  De- 
partment's effort  in  utilization  research 
and  development  added  over  $2  5  bil- 
lion to  the  value  of  farm  commodities, 
at  a  research  cost  of  less  than  $175  mil- 
lion. This  It  a  benefit -to-cost  ratio  of 
nearly  15  to  1.  Each  succeeding  year 
has  seen  a  greater  return  per  year  for 
the  total  research  expenditure.  During 
the  past  5  years,  the  benefit-to-cost  ratio 
has  increased  to  25  to  1.  With  adequate 
support,  the  rate  of  return  should  con- 
tinue to  rise. 

The  country  cannot  afford  to  pass  up 
the  opportunity  of  dividends  like  these. 

In  view  of  the  results  achieved  to  date 
from  the  present  modest  program  of 
utilization  research  and  development 
carried  out  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  of  the  UJS.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, it  is  evident  that  there  Is  a  great 
opportunity  for  finding  new  uses  and 
markets  for  agricultural  commodities 
through  an  accelerated  and  expanded 
scientific  research  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  details  of  the  re- 
search proposal  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture are  contained  In  the  rep>ort  en- 
titled "Strengthening  Research  on  Uti- 
lization of  Agricultural  Commodities." 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  He  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  effort  to  have  this  study 


made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I 
am  glad  the  proposal  has  progressed  this 
far  and  that  a  Senate  document  is  to  be 
printed  expressing  the  results  of  the 
study. 

This  morning,  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  I  believe  without  a  single 
dissent,  passed  upon  this  question  and 
expressed  the  feeling  that  the  subject 
was  one  of  great  importance  to  the  coun- 
try. Obviously,  it  Involves  possible  ways 
of  reducing  farm  surpluses.  We  already 
have  problems  of  producing  surpluses  on 
less  and  less  land,  so  research  that  will 
probably  develop  additional  uses  and  by- 
products of  surplus  agricultural  products 
is  of  inestimable  importance  to  the  agri- 
culture of  our  country. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  his  continuing  leadership  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  No  Member  of  this  body 
can  accomplish  suiything  whatever  on  his 
own.  With  the  assistance  of  such  stal- 
wart friends  and  persons  of  common - 
.sense  as  the  Senator  from  Florida,  who 
have  enabled  us  to  proceed  this  far.  I 
hope  we  shall  be  able  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram that  wUl  eliminate  the  enormous 
waste  of  billions  of  dollars  by  this  coun- 
try as  a  result  of  the  storage  of  huge 
quantities  of  surplus  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  will  make  those  products  avail- 
able for  uses  for  the  benefit  of  the  tax- 
payers, who  today  pay  for  the  losses. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OF  FED- 
ERAL GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  STATES 
AND  LOCAL  UNITS  OP  GOVERN- 
MENT—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  4.  1963.  the  names 
of  Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr.  PROximts  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bin  (S.  2114)  to  provide  for  periodic  con- 
gressional review  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  to  States  and  to  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment, introduced  by  Mr.  Muskm  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  on  Sep- 
tember 4.  1963. 


PROCLAMATION  DESIGNATING  THE 
FIRST  WEEK  IN  MARCH  EACH 
YEAR  AS  "SAVE  YOUR  VISION 
WEEK"— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS OP  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Marylsuid 
I  Mr.  Brcws'tkr]  and  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]  be 
£uided  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  113.  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  and  dedicate  the 
first  week  of  March  as  "Save  Your  Vision 
Week,"  and  that  their  names  be  iiK:luded 
at  the  next  printing  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Bj  Mr.  BEALL: 
ExcprpLs    from   radio  broadcast  related  to 
the  alertncM  of  Helen  DeUcb  Bentley  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun.  i 


GI  BILL  NEED  FOR  REGULARS  AS 
WELL  AS  DRAFTEES  SHOWN  BY 
WASHINGTON  POST  ARTICLE 

Mr    YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 

in  the  various  articles  and  speeches 
which  have  dealt  with  the  cold  war  OI 
bill,  we  have  usually  discussed  the  read- 
justment problems  which  face  our  serv- 
icemen who  have  served  from  3  to  4  years 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  However,  there  \a 
one  group  of  servicemen  whose  length  of 
service  has  been  considerably  longer  and 
whose  readjustment  problems  are  cor- 
resporvdlngly  greater.  I  am  speaking  of 
those  men  who  have  made  military  serv- 
ice their  career.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  the  Etepartment  of  Labor  that  over 
14.500  officers  and  more  than  43,500  en- 
listed men.  all  of  whom  have  served  at 
least  20  years  in  the  Armed  Forces,  will 
retire  and  return  to  civilian  life  during 
1963.  At  the  present  time  some  141.000 
officers  and  193,000  enlisted  men  are  re- 
ceiving retirement  pay  after  20  or  more 
years  in  the  Armed  Forces.  These  flgiwes 
are  expected  to  rise  to  208,400  officers 
and  407.000  enlisted  men  by  1970. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  men  will 
require  additional  training  and  education 
In  order  to  satisfy  civilian  Job  require- 
ments.   However,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  a  few  high  ranking  officers, 
the  financial  resources  of  our  military 
Iiersonnel  will  not  enable  them  to  obtain 
this  additional  training  and  education  in 
the  absence  of  outside  financial  assist- 
ance.   This  is  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  the  enlisted  man.    This  is  graphically 
Illustrated  in  an  infonnatlve  article  by 
Fred  S.  Hoffman  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Poet  on  August  7.   ISr.  Hoff- 
man reveals  that  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  our  servicemen  have  had  to  re- 
sort to  public  and  private  assistance  in 
order  to  adequately  feed  their  families. 
As  an  example,  he  notes  that  some  7  per- 
cent of  the  soldiers  stationed  in  the 
State  of  Washington  qualify  for  free  food 
from  the  State  due  to  their  low  Income. 
Mr.  Hoffman  also  reveals  that  untold 
thousands  of  our  servicemen  have  had  to 
mocmlight   by   taking   off-duty   civilian 
Jobs  m  service  stations,  bowling  alleys, 
and  grocery  stores  in  order  to  "keep  their 
heads  above  water."    Even  with  the  pay 
raise   bill   which    the   Senate   has  Just 
passed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  servicemen  win  be  unable 
to   finance   additional  civilian  training 
and  education  from  their  own  resources. 
The   realization  of  the  plight  which 
faces  these  career  servicanen  who  wish 
to  obtain  additional  education  hi  order 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  adequate 
civilian  Jobs  is  enhanced  when  it  ia  real- 
ized that  most  of  these  men  have  chil- 
dren who  are  themselves  approaching 
college  age. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  the  serv- 
ice of  these  career  personnel  by  provid- 
ing for  pensions  when  they  retire.  But 
It  Is  obvious  that  a  pension  which  is 


itself  lower  than  service  pay  wlU  be  In- 
adequate to  meet  the  financial  require- 
ments of  a  veteran's  family  while  he  is 
seeking  to  increase  his  earning  power  and 
to  qualify  for  civilian  positions  by  ob- 
taining additional  training  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  loyal  service  which  these  men  have 
rendered  to  their  country  in  the  Armed 
Forces  together  with  the  valuable  con- 
tributions which  they  can  render  in  busi- 
ness, teaching,  and  in  other  aspects  of 
American  life  are  two  more  compelling 
reasons  why  this  Congress  should  pro- 
vide readjustment  assistance  to  these 
men  by  passing  the  cold  war  GI  bill.  Dr. 
Hoffman's  article  is  a  service  to  service- 
men. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Hoffman's  article  titled 
"Service  Pay  Inadequate,  Thousands 
Take  Charity."  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Poet.  Aug.  7. 

1963] 

Bervtcz   Pat   Inadequate,    Thottsands    Take 

Charitt 

(By  Pred  S.  Hoffman) 

lliousands  of  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps  enlisted  men  have  had  to  turn 
to  charity  twcause  they  are  unable  to  make 
endi  meet  on  tbelr  service  incomes. 

An  AsBOdated  Press  survey  of  the  military 
Mrrioes  and  aerrioe-aOUated  relief  organi- 
aatlona  indicated  that  the  reUef  agencies  have 
paid  out  mUllons  at  dcdlars  to  help  provide 
military  famlUes  with  such  basic  needs  as 
food  and  clothing. 

Some  f  amlllee  have  been  reduced  to  accept- 
ing free  food — surplus  packages.  Others, 
particularly  thoae  with  many  children,  have 
been  able  to  draw  State  welfare  payments. 

Armed  Forces  personnel  specialists  said 
many  men  take  Jobs  in  bowling  alleys,  filling 
stations,  groceries  and  other  private  busl- 
nnwos  to  add  to  their  service  pay.  Their 
wives  often  work. 

miCXD    "OISGaACETTTl,*' 

One  marine  welfare  officer  called  it  "dis- 
graceful" that  senior  nonconunlssloned  offi- 
cers living  in  the  Washington  area  should 
have  to  "moonlight" — take  off-duty  civilian 
Job* — to  keep  their  heads  above  water. 

"Tliey  Just  can't  make  ends  meet,"  the 
officer  said.  "You  wonder  how  in  the  world 
tliey  get  by." 

A  check  with  the  armed  services  showed 
they  do  not  know  even  approximately  how 
many  of  their  men  have  been  drawing  some 
form  of  relief. 

That  Is  because  hard-pressed  servicemen 
often  apply  to  State  and  local  agencies  for 
help  and  those  agencies  ^nerally  keep  such 
cases  in  confidence. 

However,  a  hint  of  the  scope  comes  from 
flgxires  supplied  by  the  semiofficial  military 
reUef  organizations  that  operate  on  volun- 
tary contributions.  These  groups  were  set 
up  becauw  regulations  bar  the  services  from 
using  Government  fluids  to  furnish  emer- 
gency aid. 

MXLIXW    nCUKES    GIVEN 

Anny  Emergency  ReUef  gave  out  $4,178,661 
In  loans  and  grants  last  year.  One-third  of 
this  went  to  12.215  cases  to  ease  what  was 
called  "privation  of  dependents" — that  is,  to 
pay  for  food,  rent,  and  utlUties. 

TiM  Navy  BaUef  Society  distributed  »4.- 
OMJSTa  la  IMa.  with  about  half  going  to 
•vert  want  Mnoofl  the  blueJackeU,  marines. 
tlMlr  wives  and  ohUdzen. 

TlM  Air  Farce  Aid  Society  paid  out  mor* 
than  1750,000  between  December  and  May. 


No  breakdown  was  available  of  the  portion 
devoted  to  staving   off  destitution. 

An  incident  that  recently  drew  pubUc  at- 
tention demonstrates  how  servicemen  may 
find  themselves  in  money  troubles  when  they 
are  stationed  far  from  where  civilian  Jobs 
are  available. 

This  happened  at  the  Whldbey  Island 
Naval  Air  Station  in  Washington  State. 
About  150  Navy  famUles  there  received  sur- 
plus food  under  a  State  aid  program.  Asked 
why  this  was  necessary,  the  Navy  replied: 

NUMBER  NOT  KNOWN 

"Whldbey  Island  is  located  in  an  area  re- 
mote from  business  or  Industry  centers.  It 
is  difficult  for  a  serviceman  to  get  a  Job  dur- 
ing off-duty  hours  or  for  his  wife  to  find  em- 
ployment, thus  providing  additional  income 
to  supplement  military  pay." 

The  exact  number  of  Navy  men  and  ma- 
rines getting  this  or  some  other  kind  of  aid 
is  "not  known  since  assistance  authorities  do 
not  make  this  information  pubUc,"  the  Navy 
said. 

However,  It  added,  "We  do  know  that  some 
Navy  families  In  New  York  and  New  England 
qualify  for  public  assistance  due  to  the  size 
of  the  family  and  their  relatively  low  in- 
come." 

The  Army  said  standards  set  by  Washing- 
ton State  are  such  that  about  7  percent  of 
the  25,000  soldiers  stationed  there  qualify  for 
free  food  because  of  low  income.  This  comes 
to  about  1.750  men. 

The  help  furnished  by  the  service  relief 
societies  is  generally  of  a  one-shot  variety. 
Por  long-term  help,  the  services  are  banldng 
on  a  $1.2  billion  mUltary  pay  bill  now  before 
Congress.  It  would  provide  the  first  mUltary 
pay  boost  in  5  years,  but  would  not  provide 
more  money  for  privates  and  seamen. 

One  version  has  passed  the  House. 

Pentagon  leaders  headed  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  have  been 
urging  passage  of  the  bUl  to  correct  the 
situation,  which  they  contend  Is  damaging 
morale  among  the  2.7  million  persons  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  driving  men  with  valuable 
skills  out  of  uniform. 

CALLS   VOB   naOKITT 

McNamara  has  termed  the  pay  bill  "the 
highest  priority  item  of  defense  legislation 
now  before  Congress." 

Vice  Adm.  W.  B.  Smedberg  m.  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel,  told  the  Associated  Press  it 
is  because  of  situations  like  that  at  Whldbey 
Island  that  he  has  sought  to  impress  on  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  how  Armed 
Forces  pay  has  shrunk  in  comparison  with 
the  lncc»nes  of  all  other  segments  of  the  UjS. 
economy. 

Since  1958.  Smedberg  said,  "everyone  has 
had  increases  in  pay  but  the  mllltaiy.'* 

President  Kennedy  told  a  news  conference 
last  May  8  that  inadequate  pay  and  housing 
are  among  the  problems  involved  in  military 
morale. 


"THE  SALMON  ARE   OURS" 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
words  above  constitute  the  title  of  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Fair- 
banks (Alaska)  Daily  News-Miner,  Sep- 
tember 3.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks_^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Alaska  are  aroused.  The  peo- 
ple of  all  the  Pacific  Coast  States  are 
aroused.  Ten  years  ago  a  treaty  became 
effective  in  which  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Japan  were  the  partici- 
pants. Then  UtUe,  far  too  Uttle.  was 
known  of  the  migratory  habits  and  life 
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of  th«  P»cifle  Mdmon.  The  treaty  pro- 
vided that  the  Japanese  should  not  take 
salmon  of  North  American  origin  west  of 
175*  west  kmgltude.  The  ooncliislon  of 
fishery  biologisii  was  that  few,  if  any, 
salmon  spawned  In  North  American 
streams  or  lakes  migrated  west  of  that 
line.  There  la  no  evidence  that  Japanese 
scientists  thought  otherwise.  Now  we 
know  much  better.  We  know  not  only 
by  reason  of  Intensive  research  under- 
taken since  that  time  but  more  particu- 
larly we  know  because  each  year  the 
Japanese  take  a  substantial  part  of  all 
the  Bristol  Bay  red  salmon  which  have 
gone  out  to  sea  to  mature  before  return- 
ing to  their  pawning  grounds.  The 
Japanese  have  caught  these  fish  with 
nets,  although  Canadian  and  American 
fishermen  are  not  permitted  to  take 
salmon  on  the  high  seas  with  nets. 

Now  the  Japanese  are  insisting  that 
the  principle  of  abstention  written  into 
the  treaty  Is  abhorrent  to  them  and  must 
be  erased.  Abstention,  simply  put, 
means  that  fishermen  of  other  nations 
must  refrain  from  taking  fish  originat- 
ing in  or  near  a  country  which,  through 
wise  policies  of  conservation,  necessarily 
including  severe  restrictions  upon  the 
country's  own  fishermen .  has  built  up 
and  maintained  a  fishery  resource.  No 
nation  in  the  world  has  been  more 
prudent  in  respect  to  conservation  than 
the  United  State*.  Mr.  President,  thou- 
sands of  my  ccKiatltuents  dependent  upon 
the  Bristol  Bay  fishery  exclusively  for 
their  livelihood,  are  already  dependent 
upon  Government  assistance,  including 
surplus  food,  because  the  1963  run  of  red 
salmon  back  to  Bristol  Bay  was  almost  a 
total  failure.  I  do  not  assert  that  this 
was  only  because  of  the  Japanese  taking 
of  fish  on  the  high  seas;  what  I  do  assert 
Is  that  it  doubtless  was  an  important 
factor.  Just  aa  Alaskans  are  suffering 
now  from  the  lack  of  fish  in  Bristol  Bay, 
so  are  the  constituents  of  Senators 
MAGirtrsoir  and  Jackson  of  Washington 
State,  of  Moisx  and  Ncubekgzk  of  Ore- 
gon, and  of  KX7CHZL  and  Englk  of  Cali- 
fornia. For  many  of  their  fishermen 
and  many  who  are  employed  in  the  shore 
plants  of  Briatol  Bay  likewise  foimd 
themselves  with  empty  pocketbooks  at 
the  end  of  the  season. 

Mr.  President,  the  Japanese  may  abhor 
the  principle  of  abstention;  we  abhor 
the  decimation  of  our  fishery  resource. 
The  News-Miner  editorial  states  an  effec- 
tive case. 

KxHnrr  i 
[From  the  Fairbanks   (Alaska)    Dally   News- 
Miner.  Sept.  3.  1963 1 
TBS  SAT.MOlf   Asx    Oxms 


On  September  16,  repreeentaUves  of  the 
United  State*,  Oana<1>,  and  Japan  win  meet 
in  Tbkyo  to  deeMa  an  lame  that  Ls  of  para- 
mount Importanca  to  the  people  of  PalrbanJu 
and  the  rest  of  Alaska. 

This  Tokyo  m— ting  Is  a  continuation  of 
negotiations  tliat  mm  held  in  Washington, 
DC,  last  June.  On  that  date  Japanese  rep- 
resentatives announced  that  they  opposed 
renewal  of  the  ao-ealled  abstention  principle 
as  It  applies  to  Nottta  American  salmon.  This 
principle  actually  goaa  back  to  the  period 
prior  to  World  War  IZ.  At  that  time  the 
Japanese  were  catching  about  twice  as  much 
fish  of  all  kinds  on  thetr  side  of  the  Pacific. 
Inchidlng  the  aibcrlan  coast,  as  we  were  on 
our  side.     Ttiekr  sblps  came   across   to   the 


UB.  side  and  seriously  threatened  our  coastal 
fisheries. 

The  Alaska  salmon  industry  took  an  ag- 
gressive lead  In  demanding  protection  and 
sent  their  representatives  to  Washington  to 
plead  their  case.  As  a  result  of  these  repre- 
sentations. Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull 
formulated  a  historic  rights  policy  that  has 
become  the  basis  of  the  present  abstention 
policy 

Stated  simply,  the  historic  rights  policy 
said  that  any  nation  that  has  investigated 
and  regulated  one  of  its  fisheries  fi)r  the  pur- 
pose of  conserving  the  fishery  ajid  is  making 
full  use  of  that  res<iurce.  h.is  an  exclusive 
right  to  that  fishery  as  far  off  shore  as  It 
extends 

Secretary  Hull  induced  the  J.ip.inese  Ut 
agree  temp«-)rarUy  to  leave  the  Bristol  B<iy 
salmon  alone  Sh  jrtly  thereafter  the  'his- 
toric rights"  policy  was  formulated  into  a 
proclamation  signed  by  President  Truman 
and  today  known  as  the  Truman  proclama- 
tion. After  the  war,  the  United  States. 
Caruida.  and  Japan  met  to  negotiate  the  Tri- 
partite North  Pacific  Fisheries  TYeuty.  This 
treaty  required  the  Japanese  to  abstain 
entirely  from  entering  our  salmon,  halibut, 
and  herring  fisheries  for  at  least  5  years  and 
then  for  an  additional  5  years  If  we  keep  up 
our  conservation  work  and  utilization  as  well 
as  we  were  then  doing. 

We  in  Alaska  are  especially  Interested  in 
the  fact  that  the  Japaneses  agreed  not  to 
fish  for  salmon  around  the  western  end  of 
the  Aleutian  chain  of  tsland.s  east  of  a  pro- 
visional line  set  at  175  degrees  west  longi- 
tude 

There  are  many  people  today  who  feel  that 
this  provisional  line  wasn't  tough  enough 
Scientific  studies  have  Indicated  that  this 
line  should  have  been  established  further 
westward  to  afford  protection  to  our  salmon 
The  treaty  was  negotiated  In  1951  and  went 
into  effect  2  years  later  This  brings  us  up 
to  last  June  when  the  Japanese  representa- 
tives opposed  renewal  of  the  abstention  for- 
mula With  the  argument  that  it  provides  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  fishermen  with 
a  monopoly.  These  negotiations  will  t>e  con- 
tinued in  Tokyo  on  September  16 

The  monopoly  theory  Is  absolutely  ridic- 
ulous Figures  of  the  International  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  show  that  the 
Japanese  catch  of  fish  far  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  nation  and  Is  constantly  growing 
In  1958  the  Japanese  caught  12  billion 
pounds  of  fish  and  the  estimates  for  1962 
approximate  16  billion  pounds  During  that 
period  of  time  the  catch  by  US  fisher- 
men has  remained  at  about  6  billion 
pounds-  or  less  than  half  that  of  the  Jap- 
anese The  United  States  ranks  fifth  In  an- 
nual catch  and  Canada  ranks  seventh.  It 
appears  to  us  that  monopoly  Isn't  paying  off 
for  the  United  States  and  Canadian  fisher- 
men. 

The  catching,  processing,  and  sale  of  sal- 
mon has  long  been  vital  to  the  economy 
of  Alaska.  Actually,  it  precede-s  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  as  a  vital  economic  factor  in 
our  State.  Gov  John  O  Brady  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  salmon  to  Alaska  in  1897.  He 
said:  "Alaska  Is  the  aquarium  of  the  North 
Pacific  •  •  •  It  is  a  vast  food  preserve  and 
win  be  more  and  more  drawn  upon  as  the 
central  line  of  population  of  the  United 
States  moves  westward  By  1886,  eight  sal- 
mon canneries  and  nine  salteries  were  in 
operation  and  the  product  was  valued  at 
$500,000  In  San  Francisco  In  1896,  10  years 
later,  we  have  29  canneries  and  14  salteries, 
producing  949.045  cases  of  fish  and  10,000 
barrels,  the  combined  value  amounting  to 
•a,383,753.' 

By  1897.  a  total  of  7^  million  cases  of 
salmon  had  been  caught  and  processed  in 
Alaska.  The  value  of  this  salmon  far  sur- 
passed tiie  original  price  paid  to  Russia  for 
Alaska.  The  value  of  the  total  catch  to  date 
exceeds  92  billion  or  three  times  the  value  of 


Alaska's  gold  production.  Today  the  value 
of  canned  salmon  alone  approximates  $100 
million  annually.  Thousands  of  people  In 
and  out  of  Alaska  depend  upon  salmon  for 
their  livelihood. 

F\irthermore.  the  salmon  Industry  has  long 
been  the  backbone  of  Alaska's  tax  structure 
and  the  canneries'  Investment  runs  Into  the 
millions 

We  hope  that  some  of  the  Japanese  rep- 
resentatives who  are  going  to  negotiate  the 
fisheries  treaty  In  Tokyo  in  a  few  weeks 
sponil  some  of  their  spare  time  watching  old 
westerns  on  television.  In  the  days  of  the 
Old  West,  the  ranchers  raised  their  cattle 
and  turned  them  loose  to  graze  on  the  open 
range  These  cattle  were  branded  and  own- 
ership rights  were  recognized  no  matter  how 
far  the  cattle  wandered.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  words  have  been  written  ab  vit 
what  happened  to  the  cattle  rustler  who  ig- 
nored the  brand  mark  on  these  wandering 
cattle 

As  fur  ;is  we  Americans  are  concerned,  the 
salm<in  are  ours  They  were  born  in  our 
streams,  and  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  to  protect  the  salmon  on 
their  way  both  to  the  sea  and  their  trip  home 
where  they  spawn  and  die  Because  they 
wander  on  the  "open  range"  of  the  high  seas 
doesn't  make  them  the  property  of  another 
country  We  feel  that  it  is  Just  as  immoral 
for  Japan  to  catch  these  salmon  as  it  was  for 
outlaws  to  take  branded  cattle  in  the  d.nvs 
of  the  Old  West 

To  us  In  Alaska,  this  Is  of  grave  concern 
Thousands  of  people  would  suffer  for  many 
generations  to  come  If  the  abstention  prin- 
ciple isn't  continued.  We  hope  that  the  ne- 
gotiators win  take  these  facts  Into  considera- 
tion when  they  meet  In  Tokyo  September  16. 


TRIBUTE    TO    CHIEF  JUSTICE   WIL- 
FRED C.  TSUKIYAMA 

Mr  PONG.  Mr.  President,  a  high 
honor  has  been  bestowed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  upon  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen of  Hawaii.  Wilfred  C.  Tsuklyama, 
first  chief  justice  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  wa.s  presented  last  week  with  the 
Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure,  second 
class,  the  highest  honor  ever  conferred 
by  Japan  on  an  American  of  Japanese 
ancestry.  The  award  was  made  in  Tokyo 
by  Prime  Minister  Hayato  Ikeda  in 
recognition  of  Justice  Tsukiyama's  con- 
tributions toward  promotion  of  United 
States-Japan  relations  and  a  lifetime 
of  distinguished  service  to  his  fellow  men. 

As  a  personal  friend  of  Justice  Tsuki- 
yama  of  many  years  standing,  and  as 
one  who  has  worked  closely  with  him  in 
the  affairs  of  my  State.  I  as  speaker  of 
the  house  of  representatives  and  he  as 
president  of  the  senate,  I  csinnot  speak 
too  highly  of  the  superlative  qualities 
that  have  made  him  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii.  Thfe  eminent  regard  in  which 
he  is  held  by  all  the  people  of  the  60th 
State  is  reflected  in  the  outpouring  of 
public  tributes  on  the  occasion  of  the 
latest  honor  conferred  on  him. 

Editorials  in  the  Hawaii  newspapers 
have  recalled  the  rise  of  this  descendant 
of  immigrant  parents  to  his  present  of- 
fice as  chief  justice  of  the  Hawaii  Su- 
preme Court.  As  one  of  the  editorials 
noted: 

If  the  American  system  made  It  possible 
for  the  son  of  immigrants  to  rise  to  the 
iveights.  consider  also  how  that  rise  has  en- 
riched his  community.  Judge  Tsukiyama's 
fellow  AJA's  (Americans  of  Japanese  ances- 
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try )  must  share  his  pride  in  the  award.  And 
so  do  all  other  Americans  of  Hawaii  who 
find  in  It,  once  again,  confirmation  of  the 
rightness  of  e<iual  c^portunlty  for  all  men. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Lifetime  Honored," 
which  appeared  In  the  September  6, 
1963,  edition  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
and  the  editorial  eutiUed  "Honors  Well 
lamed,"  which  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 5, 1963.  edition  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[  From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Sept.  6,  1963) 
A  LirTTiME  Honored 

Wilfred  C.  Tsuklyama  Is  a  short,  stocky. 
distinguished-looking  man  who  all  his  life 
has  taken  things  seriously  and  who  has 
worked  hard. 

Knowing  Judge  Tsuklyama  from  years  of 
observation  of  his  public  career  we  can  well 
imagine  the  Impact  on  him  of  the  honor  he 
received  In  Tokyo  this  week. 

Japan's  Prime  Mlnlstar  Ikeda  preaentad 
him  the  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure,  ■•c- 
ond  class.  In  recognition  of  his  dlstlngulsbad 
career  In  Hawaii.  It  U  the  hlghect  awani 
ever  presented  to  an  American  of  Japanese 
ancestry  by  the  OoTemment  of  Japan. 

We  suspect  that  Judge  Tsuklyama  was 
deeply  moved,  for  this  recognition  of  his  own 
success  Is  also  recognition,  once  again,  of 
the  American  success  story.  And  that  story 
Is  closest  to  Judge  Tsukljanui's  heart.  Not 
only  has  he  Ured  it,  he  has  bellved  in  It 
most  fervently.  He  is  what  you  might  call  a 
g(xxl.  old-fashioned  patriot  and  proud  of  It. 

This  man,  this  first  chief  Jtastlc*  at  the 
Supreme  Co\irt  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Ilka 
so  many  of  Hawaii's  other  prominent  Amer- 
icans of  Japanese  ancesty,  was  bom  of  hiim- 
ble  parents  who  came  to  the  islands  from 
Japan  to  work  on  a  plantation. 

The  young  Wilfred  worked  his  way  through 
McKlnley  High  School  In  Honolulu,  then  at- 
tended Coe  CoUege  In  Iowa  and  subsequently 
won  his  law  degree  from  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

After  Chicago  he  Joined  the  Honoltilu  law 
firm  of  Huber,  Kemp  Jk  Stalnback.  In  IS20 
he  became  a  deputy  city-county  attorney, 
and  In  1933  ha  was  the  lint  appointed  dty- 
cotmty  attomay,  a  post  ha  bald  until  IMO. 

Judge  Tsuklyama  entered  the  Territorial 
senate  In  IMe.  He  served  as  preeldent  of 
that  body  from  IMO  through  1»U.  Wban 
Hawaii  achieved  statehood  he  ran  unsucoaaa- 
fully  against  Oren  E.  Long  for  the  n.S.  Sen- 
ate. Shortly  after  that  election  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  State's  first  chief  Justice. 

The  award  from  the  Oovemment  of  Japan 
reffccU  that  Hawaii — anid  America — have 
been  good  to  Judge  Tsuklyama.  But  equally 
Important,  he  has  been  good  to  them  In  his 
outstanding  pubUc  service. 

If  the  American  system  made  It  poaalbla 
for  the  son  of  Immigrants  to  rise  to  the 
helghu.  consider  also  how  that  rise  has  en- 
riched his  oonmiunlty. 

Judge  Tsukiyama's  ftellow  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  must  share  his  pride  In 
the  award.  And  so  do  all  other  Americans 
of  Hawaii  who  find  In  It,  once  again,  ooa- 
flrmaUon  of  the  rightness  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity lor  all  men. 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Sept.  5, 

i9<n] 

HoNoas  Weu.  SAaNES 
Wilfred  Tsuklyama.  ctilef  juattoe  of  the 
Hawaii  Supreme  Court,  has  received  the 
Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure,  second  elaaa. 
the  highest  honor  ever  given  by  Japan  to  an 
American  of  Japanese  ancestry. 


The  award,  with  approval  of  Emperor  Hiro- 
hlto.  was  made  Tuesday  In  Tokyo  by  Prime 
Minister  Hayato  ikeda  In  recognition  of  Jus- 
tice Tsukiyama's  contributions  toward  pro- 
motion of  "United  States-Japan  relations. 

The  white-haired  chief  justice  is  In  Japan 
as  a  guest  of  the  Tokyo  West  Rotary  Club. 

To  those  who  know  Hawaii's  quiet-spoken 
Tsuklyama  there  is  no  doubt  that  Japan 
chose  wisely  In  awarding  this  unprecedented 
honor  to  an  islander.  Those  who  know  him 
know,  too,  that  a  dozen  similar  awards — if 
they  existed — could  well  be  made  to  this  un- 
obtrusive, scholarly  little  man  for  promoting 
good  relations  with  almost  any  racial  group 
you  could  name,  either  In  Hawaii  or  any- 
where he  has  traveled. 

His  qualities  are  such  that  he  achieves 
this  simply  by  l>elng  himself  and  talking 
with  anyone  he  meets,  not  as  a  chief  justice. 
or  a  lawyer,  or  a  former  legislator,  but  as  an 
alert,  friendly  fellow  with  sparkling  eyes, 
faultless  diction,  real  interest  In  the  other 
fellow's  ideas  and  problems,  and  a  vast  store 
of  Information  about  Hawaii  and  Its  Ameri- 
can heritage. 

Hawaii  is  delighted  that  the  Emperor  and 
the  Prime  Minister  have  honored  Chief  Jus- 
tice Tniklyama  from  Honolulu — but  Honolu- 
lans  of  an  races  are  proud  of  him  regardless 
of  the  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure. 


DAVn?  E.  6ELL  ANSWERS  QUES- 
TIONS ON  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  of  September  1, 
1963.  contains  a  timely  article  on  foreign 
aid  by  David  E.  Bell,  Administrator  of  the 
hgeocy  for  International  Development. 
BCr.  Bell  raises  four  questions  most  com- 
monly asked  in  Congress  and  throughout 
the  country  about  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams: 

Has  our  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance been  getting  us  anywhere;  is  it 
worth  the  cost? 

Is  foreign  aid  a  major  cause  of  the  U.S. 
balanoe-of -payments  deficit? 

Should  not  the  other  well-to-do  coim- 
tries  carry  more  of  the  burden  of  helping 
the  underdeveloped  countries? 

Can  we  not  operate  our  foreign  aid 
programs  more  efficiently? 

Mr.  President,  the  answers  given  by 
Mr.  Bell  are  stnxig  and  clear.  His  state- 
ments are  constructive,  and  deserve  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  citlzeps  across  the  country. 
linthout  additional  comment,  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Bell's  article  to  my  colleagues, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
made  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rxcoao. 

lltere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordo'ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  magazine, 

Sept.  1,  1963] 

A  BiTLT  TO  Oppokemts  ot  PoaaioK  Am — th« 

Hkab  or  THE  Assistance   PmoaBAM   Oivbs 

His   Amswebs   to   Fona    Basic   Qvestiows 

About  It 

(By  David  E.BeU) 

aince  I  joined  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  las'.  December,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram In  action  in  countries  as  widely  differ- 
ent, and  as  distant  from  each  other,  as  Korea 
and  ■cnador,  Vietnam  and  Venezuela,  Paki- 
stan, and  Chile.  X  have  also  traveled  and 
apokan  In  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
lUe  queatlons  I  have  been  asked  in  San 
Francisco,  New  Tork.  UtUe  Bock  and  other 
cities,  as  well  as  those  asked  by  congressional 


committees,  seem  to  reflect  the  main  con- 
cerns held  by  American  taxpayers  about  our 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  other 
countries.  ] 

If  I  understand  them  correctly,  the  Amerl-       ; 
can  people  are  asking  four  principal  ques- 
tions about  our  f CH-elgn  aid  programs : 

Has  our  economic  and  military  assistance 
been  getting  us  anywhere;  is  it  worth  the 
cost? 

Is  foreign  aid  a  major  cause  of  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  deficit? 

Should  not  the  other  well-to-do  countries 
carry  more  of  the  burden  of  helping  the 
underdeveloped  countries? 

Can  we  not  operate  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams more  efficiently? 

The  following  answers  to  these  questions 
have  grown  from  my  own  observations  in 
Washington  and  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries around  the  world. 

IS  rOREICN  AID  ACHIEVING  WOETHWHILE 

RESULTS? 

Although  the  merits  of  the  Marshall  plan 
were  vigorously  disputed  at  the  time  it  was 
undertaken,  tliere  Is  no  disagreement  today 
that  our  economic  assistance  to  Europe  and 
our  parallel  help  to  postwar  Japan  'were 
highly  successful.  Our  economic  aid  to  those 
countries  ended  years  ago.  The  Western 
European  countries  and  Japan  today  are 
thriving  econocnles.  themselves  contributing 
between  $2  and  $3  billion  each  year  in  for- 
eign aid  to  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America.  Nor  is  there 
serious  dispute  over  the  value  of  otir  mili- 
tary aid  to  Europe  and  Japan,  which  has 
continued  longer.  This  has  helped  to  build 
defense  forces  of  great  significance  to  us. 
forces  which  would  not  exist  but  for  oiir 
help. 

But  aid  to  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
Is  essentially  past.  Our  present  military 
assistance  to  these  countries  Is  simply  the 
winding  up  of  commitments  made  sc»ne  years 
ago.  "^^ 

Over  the  last  10  years  our  foreign  aid  haa 
been  Increasingly  concentrated  in  the  under- 
developed countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  Wliat  can  we  show  for  results? 
There  are  many  spectacular  gains  In  hu- 
man terms.  U.S.  aid — sklUs,  equipment, 
chemicals — has  been  largely  re^jonslble 
for  great  advances  In  the  worldwide 
war  on  malaria.  For  example,  in  1953 
India  suffered  1  million  deaths  from  a 
total  of  75  million  malaria  cases,  but  In 
1»62  reported  fewer  than  3.000  cases  of  ma- 
laria all  told.  In  19S0,  there  were  1.2  mUllon 
eases  of  malaria  on  the  Island  of  Taiwan; 
in  1061.  only  61.  There  ware  12,000  deaths 
in  1960 — ^none  in  1961. 

Foreign  aid  Is  attacking  illiteracy.  In  Ni- 
geria, American  university  teams  financed 
through  AID  funds  in  the  last  3  years  have 
trained  150  instructors  who.  In  turn,  have 
passed  on  their  training  to  8,000  teachers.  In 
Latin  America,  18.000  classrooms  have  been 
built  or  are  under  construction  with  VS. 
help.  Pour  million  textbooks  are  being  dis- 
tributed. 

Foreign  aid  is  feeding  hungry  people.  The 
US.  food-for-peace  program,  administered 
Jointly  by  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture, 
AID,  and  the  President's  food-for-peace 
director,  Mr.  Richard  Reuter,  Is  now  bene- 
fiting more  than  90  million  people  around 
the  world.  Under  one  aspect  of  this  pro- 
gram, surplus  food  that  would  otherwise  Ue 
In  storage  at  a  coat  to  UJB.  taxpayeia  Is  be- 
ing used  for  part  payment  of  wages  for  re- 
foreaUtlon  and  for  aehool.  hospital  and 
housing  construction  in  many  countries. 
Under  another,  the  United  States  in  the 
next  school  year  will  be  providing  ingredients 
for  a  hot  lunch  for  approximately  one- third 
of  the  schoolchildren  of  Latin  America— 
for  most  of  them  their  only  hot  meal  each 
day. 

Foreign  aid  is  helping  people  build  decent 
places   in   which  to  Uve.     In  Chile,   several 
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thnnmnrt  p«opto  h*T«  built  their  own  houaM 
with  mat«rUU  flnaiwrt  by  th«  United  States. 
In  Peru,  a  UtUe  more  than  a  jear  afo,  a 
desert  area  11  mUas  north  of  Lima  was  an 
arid  waste.  Todky.  l^AOO  famlUes  are  living 
there  In  a  MitvUlt*  city,  complete  with 
schools,  shopping  center,  and  water  and  sew- 
age facilities,  **«»"<^  by  a  U^.  loan  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progre— . 

Illustrations  of  this  type  could  be  cited  in 
great  numbers,  but  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
think  that,  by  tbemaelTes.  they  measure  the 
success  or  faUur*  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

For  the  United  States  is  aiming  at  some- 
thing more  than  an  Improvement  In  the 
material  welfare  of  the  less  developed  na- 
tions— Important  as  that  is.  We  want  to  see 
them  stand  on  their  own  feet.  Independent 
of  our  help  or  anyone  else's.  We  believe  that 
the  fundamental  security  of  the  United 
States  rests  on  the  successful  establishment 
of  independent,  eelf-supportlng  countries 
around  the  world,  eountrles  that  are  pre- 
pared to  Join  In  defending  their  own  free- 
dom against  Oonununlst— or  any  other — ag- 
gression. It  is  ttUa  eoDcept  of  U.S.  sec\irlty 
Interests  that  haa  guided  our  foreign  policy 
conalstently  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
The  test  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  there- 
fore. Is  not  merely  In  numbers  of  children 
fed.  schools  built  and  btislness  firms  estab- 
llahed.  It  Is  whether  the  countries  we  are 
helping  are  enlarging  their  resources  of  skill 
^  and  capital,  and  relying  increasingly  on  their 
own  reeourcee  and  leee  on  our  glfU  and  soft 
loans  to  achieve  eeooomlc  development  and. 
where  necessary,  military  strength. 

Asseeslng  reeulte  against  this  sUndard.  two 
kinds  of  evidence  can  be  dted. 

One  is  Btatletleal.  llie  AID  recently  ana- 
lyzed the  economic  growth  of  the  41  coun- 
trlee  that  have  reealved  substantial  amounts 
of  economic  aaBlatance  from  the  United 
States  since  194B.  (ThU  includes  Europe 
and  Japan.  "Bubetantlal"  aid  was  defined  as 
$300  million  or  more  for  a  country,  or  at 
least  tSO  per  capita  for  some  of  the  smaller 
countries.)  It  waa  fotmd  that  S3  of  the 
41  coimtriea  had  rates  of  economic  growth 
of  at  least  1.6  percent  per  capita  for  at  least 
ft  years.  Theee  gains  are  encouraging  but  we 
should  not  oveiloak  the  fact  that  our  stand- 
ard, arbitrarily  ehoaen.  is  a  modest  one  and 
that  several  oountrtae  did  not  reach  it. 

A  second  type  of  erldenee  is  the  progress 
toward  economic  independence  that  has  been 
achieved.  Since  eeooomlc  aid  was  ended 
some  years  ago  tat  the  14  Western  European 
nations  and  Japan.  It  ha»  also  been  termi- 
nated for  a  more  eountrles — Spain  and 
Lebanon.  Techntwal  assistance  (though  not 
capital  assistance)  has  been  ended  in  Greece 
and  Israel.  In  eeveval  ooiintrles.  progress 
has  been  so  sattafaetory  that  we  are  making 
definite  plans  to  terminate  economic  aid  in 
the  next  a  to  B  yeaie.  Theee  include  Greece, 
Israel,  tree  Olilaa  (Taiwan).  Mexico.  Vene. 
Buela.  and  the  Pbillppinee. 

With  luck,  aersral  other  countries  could 
Join  this  group. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  after  economic  aid 
on  soft  terms  haa  been  ended.  theA  coun- 
trtes  will  be  able  to  borrow  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  which  eliarges  an  interest  rate 
hl|^  enough  to  eover  all  costs — currently 
about  5%  percent.  We  wUl  no  doubt  also 
wlah  to  oontintie  for  some  time  longer  mili- 
tary aesistance  to  some  of  theee  countries- 
such  as  Greece  and  tree  China — which  wlU 
be  sxistainlng  mttltary  forces  larger  than 
they  could  support  by  themselves. 

Some  of  theee  coantrtes  are  Uready  begin- 
ning to  provide  teehnieal  assUtanoe  to  other 
countries,  thus  fallowing  the  same  transi- 
tional route  from  recipient  to  donor  coun- 
tries previously  Hollowed  by  the  European 
countries  aiMl  Ji^Mn.  In  recognition  of  the 
increased  eoonomle  etreagth  of  these  transi- 
tional coxmtrlee,  we  have  already  hardened 
our  loan  terms  to  acme  of  them.    The  most 


recent  loans  to  Greece  and  to  free  China,  (or 
example,  vrere  at  3Va  percent  interest  and 
ao-year  maturities,  rather  than  the  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent,  40- year  terms,  which  are 
used  for  countries  with  less  immediately  fa- 
vorable economic  prospects. 

A  number  of  other  countries  are  making 
solid  economic  progress  although  they  are 
not  yet  near  the  end  of  their  need  fur  uutslde 
aid.  India  and  Pakistan  are  examples,  as  are 
Nigeria  and  Turkey.  In  these  countries  the 
annual  growth  in  output  Is  substantial — 
higher  than  the  rates  of  population  growth  — 
and  the  competence  of  the  society  to  mobilize 
and  manage  resources,  through  public  and 
private  Institutions.  Is  growing  steadily 
These  countries  are  on  the  right  road,  and 
In  dollar  terms,  the  bulk  of  uur  economic  aid 
today  is  going  to  them 

But  we  also  seek  to  advance  the  U  S  Inter- 
eat  In  situations  where  circumstances  are  nut 
BO  favorable.  Some  countries  are  plainly  nut 
doing  all  they  could  for  themselves  We 
have  no  wish  to  leave  them  with  only  the 
Communist  bloc  to  turn  to  for  support  But 
we  have  no  Intention  of  providing  assistance 
that  would  let  them  avoid  solving  their  own 
problems.  Increasingly,  we  are  working  with 
such  cases  on  a  contingent  basis,  standing 
ready  to  help  them  when  they  undertake  - 
and  stick  to — the  hard  measures  necessary  to 
help  themselves. 

Then  there  are  countries  In  which  mlUtttry 
security  is  of  first  priority  at  present — Korea. 
Vietnam,  and  Laos  are  examples  Here  the 
first  objective  Is  to  achieve  some  degree  of 
Internal  security  and  stability  and  on  that 
base  to  build  toward  economic  Independence. 
Theee  situations  can  be  painful,  risky,  and 
costly,  as  witness  Vietnam  today  But  It 
would  be  fatal  to  our  objectives  to  give  up 
the  struggle.  The  great  successes  we  have 
had  since  1»4S — Western  Europe.  Greece  and 
Turkey.  Japan.  Korea,  free  China— were 
achieved  precisely  because  we  did  not  give 
up  when  the  going  got  tough 

Therefore.  I  believe  it  a  fair  assessment 
that  US.  foreign  aid  has  achieved  a  great 
deal  that  is  of  fundamental  importance  to 
our  national  Interests  Many  countries  have 
graduated  from  the  need  for  aid;  a  num- 
ber more  can  be  expected  to  Join  them  soon 
Others  are  making  strong  and  steady  prog- 
ress. At  the  same  time,  we  should  recognize 
that  there  are  countries,  most  conspicuously 
in  southeast  Asia  and  In  Latin  America. 
where  the  Communist  threat  is  grave  and 
immediate  and  where  we  are  not  nxaking 
nearly  as  much  progress  as  we  should  like. 

IS  rOXKION  AH)  A  MAJOB  CAUSX  OF  THX  BAUiNCX- 

or-PATMXNTS  Dxncrrt 

This  question  can  tie  answered  categori- 
cally: Under  present  policies,  the  U.S.  pro- 
grams of  economic  and  military  assistance 
axe  not  major  contributors  to  the  deficit. 

Ten  years  ago,  under  different  policies, 
foreign  aid  dollars  were  spent  abroad  in  large 
part.  Beginning  tn  1959.  however,  under  the 
Elsenhower  administration,  those  earlier  pol- 
icies began  to  be  radically  changed  Today's 
policies  result  In  the  commitment  of  more 
than  90  percent  of  all  aaslsUnce  to  U  S  - 
produced  goods  and  service*.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances a  cut  of  91  billion  In  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  assistance  would  slice  some- 
thing under  glOO  million  from  the  deficit  In 
the  balance  of  payments  but  something  over 
$©00  million  from  U  S  export  of  goods  and 
services. 

Even  If  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 
military  equipment,  and  Export-Import  Bank 
loans  were  omitted  from  these  calculations, 
leaving  only  the  soft  loans  and  granu  com- 
monly called  economic  aid,  the  proportions 
wotild  change  only  slightly — from  90  percent 
ot  US. -produced  goods  and  services  to  80  per- 
cent. The  main  point  would  remain  valid: 
An  appropriation  cut  Intended  to  reduce  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  would  in  fact 
mainly  reduce  U  S    exports. 


It  Is  s<3metlnies  argued  that  foreign  aid, 
whether  or  not  It  Is  tied  to  U.S  procurement, 
has  an  adverse  effect  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments because  It  makes  goods  and  services 
available  to  other  countries  that  might 
otherwise  be  bought  with  their  own  funds 
The  evidence  shows,  however,  that  US  as- 
slstiince  helps  countries  add  to  their  regular 
Impfjrts,  rather  than  substitute  for  them 
Commercial  Imports  from  the  United  State.s 
have  grown,  and  the  UJ5  share  of  the  local 
market  has  Improved,  in  countries  assisted  by 
our  economic  aid  programs  (The  only  ex- 
ceptions are  In  some  countries  In  Latin 
.America  where  the  normal  foreign -exchange 
earnings  have  dropped  sharply  for  reasons 
having  nothing  to  do  with  our  aid  program  ) 

The  long-run  benefits  to  us  from  success- 
ful aid  programs  can  be  very  great  U  8  ex- 
ports to  Europe,  for  example,  doubled  be- 
tween 1950  and  1962,  our  exports  to  Japan 
tripled  between  1953  and  1982  Cutting  for- 
eign aid  In  a  largely  futile  effort  to  trim  our 
payments  deficit  would  seem  to  be  plainly 
unwl.se  even  In  the  narrowest  of  commercial 
terms 

SHOILD    OTHCK     .NATIONS    SMAEX    MORK    0»     THE 
LOAD? 

On  Inspection,  this  question  turns  out  to 
be  rather  complicated  to  analyse,  although  In 
summary  my  response  is:  Yes,  other  ad- 
vanced nations  should  do  more  to  help  the 
less  developed  countries. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  burden  of 
foreign  aid  to  the  United  States  has  declined 
over  the  past  15  years.  As  a  ahare  of  the 
gross  national  product,  direct  economic  and 
military  assistance  has  dropped  from  2  per- 
cent at  the  start  of  the  Marshall  plan  to 
about  seven-tenths  of  1  percent.  As  a  share 
of  the  FVderal  budget,  foreign  aid  declined 
from  11  5  percent  In  1948  to  4  1  percent  In 
1963 

In  recent  years.  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
have  doubled  the  amount  of  their  economic 
Hid.  from  $12  billion  in  1966  to  $2  4  billion 
In  1962  In  1962,  of  total  governmenui 
economic  aid  from  all  the  advanced  countries, 
the  United  States  provided  about  60  percent, 
and  the  other  countries  about  40  percent 
This  was  approximately  the  same  proportion 
as  the  ratio  of  the  US.  national  prod- 
uct to  the  national  product  of  all  the 
other  countries.  (There  are.  Indeed,  three  or 
four  countries  which  are  putting  a  larger 
share  of  their  national  product  Into  foreign 
aid  than  we  are.) 

In  some  40  countries.  Including  most  of 
those  in  Africa,  VS.  participation  is  quite 
limited.  The  bulk  of  the  outside  help  for 
many  of  these  nations  comes  from  some 
other  country — France  or  the  United  King- 
dom, In  most  instances.  In  a  number  of 
such  countries,  the  VS.  aid  program 
may  consist  of  only  a  single  technical 
assistance  project,  the  value  of  which  is  to 
demonstrate  the  US.  concern  and  show  that 
the  country  is  not  wholly  dependent  for  as- 
slsUnce  on  Its  former  colonial  ties 

Recognlxing  all  this,  however,  there  are 
imix)rtant  respects  In  which  we  believe  other 
countries  can  and  should  do  more.  We  feel, 
for  example,  that  there  are  several  countries 
which.  In  view  of  their  economic  strength, 
balance-of-paymenta  positions,  and  trade  and 
security  interesu.  ought  to  Increase  their  aid 
programs  substantially. 

A  second  point — our  major  concern  at 
present — relates  to  the  terms  on  wlilch  other 
advanced  countries  provide  that  part  of  their 
aid  which  Is  In  the  form  of  loans.  In  1962. 
the  average  terms  of  all  US  economic  aid 
loans  were  2  6  percent  interest  and  30  years' 
maturity  The  average  of  all  other  countries 
was  about  5  percent  Interest  and  19  years' 
maturity  Last  April,  the  Development  As- 
sistance Committee  (representing  the  West- 
ern European  countries,  Japan,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States)  agreed  tliat  the  terms  on 
which    aid     is    made    available    should     be 
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adapted  to  the  balance-of-payments  pros- 
pects of  the  recipient  country,  and  that  at 
present  this  required  the  harder  lenders  to 
soften  their  terms. 

There  had  been  some  considerable  soften- 
ing by  some  countries  prior  to  this  agree- 
ment, and  there  has  been  some  additional 
change  since.  The  United  Kingdom,  for  ex- 
ample, has  cut  the  effective  rate  of  Interest 
on  aid  loans  nearly  in  half. 

Nevertheless,  the  U.S.  Government  be- 
lieves that  there  is  a  considerable  distance 
still  to  go  before  there  will  be  what  we  would 
consider  an  equitable  sharing  of  foreign 
aid  costs  among  the  advanced  countries. 

CAN   WK  NOT   OPEXATX  OXJU  AID   PKOCSAMS    MOKE 

imCIEMTLY? 

The  effort  we  are  making  to  persuade  the 
other  developed  nations  to  assume  more  re- 
sponsibility is  a  part  of  oiu'  continuing  en- 
deavor to  make  economic  assistance  increas- 
ingly effective,  to  speed  the  day  when  we  can 
retire  from  the  foreign  aid  business. 

One  way  in  which  this  Is  being  done  is 
through  a  policy  of  careful  selectivity.  We 
are  stressing  aid  to  those  countries  where 
the  US.  interest  Ls  moet  urgent,  which  are 
in  a  position  to  make  the  best  use  of  our 
help,  and  where  other  donors  cannot  supply 
all  the  aid  needed.  As  a  result,  of  the  1^.3 
billion  committed  to  83  countries  by  AID  in 
fiscal  1963,  four-fifths  went  to  only  30  coun- 
tries. (Military  assUtance  is  even  more  con- 
centrated ) 

Another  way  in  which  we  seek  to  obtain 
maximum  results  is  through  stressing  self- 
help  measures.  As  we  know  from  our  ex- 
perience under  the  Marshall  plan,  the  moet 
Important  ingredient  for  achieving  economic 
progress  is  what  a  country  does  for  Itself. 
If  it  asks  its  people  to  make  major  sacrifices, 
undertakes  necessary  reforms,  and  follows 
sound  budget  and  fiscal  policies,  then — and 
only  then — can  outside  help  have  large  and 
lasting  effects. 

The  corollary  Ls  a  readiness  on  our  part  to 
hold  back  some  of  the  fimds  made  available 
for  foreign  aid  if  potential  recipients  do  not 
do  all  we  think  they  should  to  help  them- 
selves. The  result  of  such  a  policy  was  evi- 
dent In  the  fiscal  year  Just  ended.  Largely 
because  some  of  the  recipient  countries  did 
not  meet  our  criteria  for  self-help  and  re- 
form, we  left  uncommitted  on  June  30,  1063, 
over  $100  million  of  available  loan  funds 
( and  requested  that  much  less  in  new  funds 
for  the  next  fiscal  year) . 

Another  change  In  recent  years  has  been 
to  place  increasing  emphasis  on  loans,  as 
against  grants.  In  the  Marshall  plan  days, 
more  than  90  percent  of  our  aid  was  in  the 
form  of  grants:  as  late  as  1057  loans  were 
only  18  percent  of  the  total.  The  percentage 
recently  has  been  rising  rapidly.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1964,  more  than  00  percent  of  all 
economic  aid  funds  will  be  In  the  form  of 
loans. 

In  addition,  AID  Is  working  to  Improve 
conditions  that  will  encourage  private  enter- 
prise In  the  less  developed  countrlee — not 
only  private  businesses,  but  cooperatives, 
trade  unions,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
and  the  many  other  forms  In  which  private 
energies  can  be  organized  to  serve  common 
needs.  We  do  not  seek  to  Impoee  our  par- 
ticular forms  of  social  organization  on  others, 
but  we  t>elieve  that  a  society  which  calls  on 
the  initiative  and  skilU  of  Its  citiaens 
through  many  different  types  of  private  orga- 
nleatlons  will  be  more  likely  to  achieve  rapid 
economic  and  social  progress. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  a  varied  pro- 
gram to  assist  UjB.  private  business  invest- 
ment abroad,  which  typically  providee  not 
only  capital  but  badly  needed  managerial 
and  technical  know-how  in  cotmtrlee  where 
the  investment  Is  made. 

Let  me  close  with  one  Important  quali- 
fication. It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that 
our    aid    efforts    will    automatically    make 


friends  for  us.  In  Harlan  Cleveland's  famous 
phrase,  we  are  seeking  "not  p<^ularlty  or 
gratitude,  but  respect  and  results." 

The  object  of  foreign  aid  Is  to  help  create 
a  oonununlty  of  free  and  Independent  na- 
tions. If  we  are  sincere  about  independ- 
ence, we  plainly  should  not  expect  the  coun- 
tries we  are  aiding  to  become  satellites.  We 
want  them  to  be  strong,  not  servile. 

For  the  great  majority  of  the  people  in 
the  world,  regardless  of  what  some  transitory 
leaders  may  say  or  do.  the  United  States  is 
the  standard  ijearer  of  world  peace,  pros- 
perity, humanitarianism,  and  freedom  in  the 
competition  with  communism.  They  look  to 
us  for  help  against  aggression  and  the  pov- 
erty of  centuries.  Our  response  must  be 
more  than  words  of  concern.  There  must 
be  deeds  to  back  them  up. 

I  would  not  wish  to  overstate  the  impor- 
tance of  our  assistance  to  the  underdeveloped 
nations.  Foreign  aid  is  a  limited  instrtmient. 
It  is  only  one  of  the  means  for  carrying  out 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  along 
with  military  activities,  Information  pro- 
grams, diplomatic  negotiation,  participation 
in  the  United  Nations  and  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  Recognizing  these  limi- 
tations, however,  I  believe  that  of  all  the 
Implements  employed  by  the  United  States 
In  its  International  relations,  none  offers  a 
better  hope  for  making  a  positive  contribu- 
tion to  peace  and  building  a  better  world 
for  ourselves  and  our  children. 


THE  RED  CROSS— A  CENTURY  OF 
DEDICATION 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  Red  Cross  is  being  com- 
memorated throughout  the  world  this 
year.  To  mark  this  occasion,  an  article 
by  Joseph  Wechsberg  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  of  August  25, 
1963.  The  article  is  informative  and 
thoughtful  in  singling  out  five  incidents 
in  recent  history  to  describe  the  humani- 
tarian objectives,  the  efBcient  efforts  and 
effective  results  of  the  International  Red 
Cross  movement. 

Mankind  owes  the  Red  Cross  a  great 
deal.  It  has  rendered  the  international 
community  a  distinct  service  in  easing 
the  suffering  and  supplying  the  needs  of 
victims  of  natural  disaster  and  political 
strife.  As  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and 
Escapees,  I  have  come  to  know  the 
splendid  work  of  the  Red  Cross  in  refugee 
problems  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  International  Red 
Cross  movement  deserves  our  thanks  and 
appreciation.  It  deserves  our  continued 
support  and  best  wishes  in  the  years 
ahead.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
article  by  Mr.  Wechsberg,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[From  the  New  York  Times  magazine,  Aug. 

35. 1963) 
The  Red  Caoss — A  Ckntuxt  or  Dedication 
(Non. — Joseph  Wechsberg  is  the  author 
of  several  books  of  fact  and  fiction.  Includ- 
ing "Looking  for  a  Bluebird"  and  "Ava- 
lanche.") 

(By  Joeeph  Wechsberg) 
asmvA. — ^Tonight  an  emergency  may  oc- 
cur somewhere  on  earth,  and  the  lights  will 
go  on  In  a  large  building  on  a  hUl  overlook- 
ing the  peaceful  countryside  around  Geneva. 
Tlie   bucolic   charm    is    deceiving.     At    the 


former  Carlton  Hotel,  now  the  headquarters 
of  the  ICRC,  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross,  the  rep>erc\i8slons  of  calam- 
ity are  always  known  early  and  action  is 
often  taken  at  once. 

It  may  be  a  large-scale  emergency — a  re- 
bellion, an  earthquake,  a  war — or  a  private 
tragedy.  While  I  was  there  one  day  re- 
cently, a  telegram  from  the  Polish  Red  Cross 
arrived  requesting  a  special  drvig  to  save  a 
child's  life.  It  would  have  taken  the  Poles 
two  weeks  to  get  the  drug  through  bureau- 
cratic channels  in  neighboring  Germany. 
The  Red  Cross  in  Geneva  got  It  In  one  hour 
and  the  child's  life  was  saved. 

At  the  Berlin  wall  a  Red  Cross  delegate  Is 
patiently  trying  to  establish  contacts  t)e- 
tween  people  in  distress  on  both  sides.  In 
India  another  delegate  is  trying  to  trace 
prisoners  taken  by  the  Chinese.  Elsewhere, 
Red  Cross  delegates  are  helping  to  evacuate 
civilians,  to  reunite  dispersed  families,  to 
assist  political  detainees,  to  distribute  re- 
lief supplies.  Last  year's  annual  report  con- 
cerns ICRC  activities  In  Algeria,  Laos,  Nepal, 
the  Congo,  Indonesia,  Bizerte,  Angola.  It 
assisted  14,000  stateless  persons,  most  of 
them  Jews,  to  leave  Egypt,  continued  the 
repatriation  of  Koreans  residing  in  Japan, 
and  renewed  its  attempts  to  send  a  dele- 
gate to  Cuba  to  visit  detainees — attempts 
which  the  Castro  regime  has  thus  far  re- 
jected. 

On  the  whole  the  Red  Cross,  which  w^lll 
mark  its  100th  anniversary  next  Sunday,  is 
doing  well.  "On  the  eve  of  the  centenary," 
writes  president  Leopold  Boissier,  "the  Ge- 
neva Institution  has  continued  to  Increase 
In  vigor,  authority  and  effectiveness.  •  •  • 
Vires  acquirlt  eundo.  By  advancing  it  gains 
new  strength." 

The  Red  Cross  has  come  a  long  way  since 
the  evening  of  Jtine  34,  1869.  when  Henri 
Dunant.  a  citizen  of  Geneva,  happened  to 
be  in  Solferlno,  Italy,  after  the  bloody  battle 
between  the  Austrlans,  and  the  French  and 
Piedmontese.  Dunant  was  so  shocked  by 
the  sight  of  thousands  of  wounded,  aban- 
doned soldiers  lying  there  helpless  that  he 
organized  a  relief  action  on  the  spot  with 
the  help  of  the  local  population.  In  hU 
book,  "Un  Souvenir  de  Solf*rlno."  an  im- 
mediate best  seller,  he  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  relief  societies  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  International  convention  to  pro- 
tect the  wounded,  and  hospitals  and  their 
staffs. 

On  February  17,  1863,  four  prominent  in- 
ternational citizens  of  Geneva  Joined  Dunant 
and  later  formed  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross.  The  following  year  12 
nations  signed  the  Geneva  Convention  for 
the  Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  Wound- 
ed in  Armies  in  the  Field.  Since  1870  the 
Red  Cross  has  come  to  the  aid  of  prisoners 
of  war;  since  1914  it  has  carried  out  work 
that  has  no  relation  to  war — ^relief  to  popula- 
tions struck  by  natural  disaster,  care  for  the 
sick,  improvement  of  public  health.  It  has 
become  the  principal  artisan  of  the  "Geneva 
Law,"  international  humanitarian  law. 

Its  emblem  is  a  red  cross  on  white  ground 
(the  reverse  of  the  Swiss  federal  colors,  a 
white  cross  on  red  ground,  as  a  tribute  to  the 
birthplace  of  the  organization) ;  the  cross  Is 
made  of  five  red  squares  representing  the  four 
primary  objectives  of  the  Red  Cross:  (1) 
care  ot  the  sick  and  wounded.  (2)  improve- 
ment of  health.  (3)  prevention  of  disease, 
and  (4)  mitigation  of  suffering — all  held  to- 
gether by  (5)  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  serv- 
ice. 

Today  the  Red  Cross  has  87  national  so- 
cieties with  over  153  million  members.  In 
the  Moslem  world  they  are  called  Red  Cres- 
cent Societies,  and  Iran  has  its  Red  Lion 
and  Sun  Society.  It  has  become  the  fore- 
most InternaUonal.  neutral,  prtvate  organi- 
sation on  earth,  a  pioneer  in  the  humani- 
tarian field.     It  doesn't  have  to  wait  until 
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for  halp.  Tha  a«neva  Conventions 
"Um  rlglit  at  Um  ICRC  to  undar- 
XMkm  wMf  ImiiMiiilfrlan  mitlAtlT«  oonalst«nt 
wltb  Its  tndltlCBS  aDd  prlnclplea." 

The  ICRC  la  nonpoUttoal  and  nonldeo- 
logtcal.  It  ta  nimfiffl  of  SwIm  cltiaens, 
maaters  at.  th«  dtttcult  teelinlque  of  neutral - 
tty  Ita  delagataa  mam  trained  In  law.  diplo- 
macy, medldiM.  or  atBiply  bualnesamen — go 
to  trouble  spot*  In  eivUlan  clotbea.  wearing 
the  red  croaa  atablMn  on  their  arms  or  over 
thetr  brcaat  pookata.  They  make  it  clear 
that  the  intemaUonal  character  of  the  ICRC 
ta  baaad  on  Ita  aalaalnn.  not  on  its  composi- 
tion. They  of  tan  taka  considerable  chances 
Red  Croaa  dalagMas  haw  b«en  killed  while 
parformlnc  thalr  duty.  On  December  13. 
IMl.  Oaonaa  OUvat.  tha  ICRC  delegate  In 
B^BabechTUJe,  In  tha  middle  of  (Igbting  be- 
tween Katangaaa  and  UN.  troops,  made  sev- 
eral attempta  to  croaa  tha  battle  lines  to  save 
the  vlctlma  of  haavy  firing.  "He  did  not  suc- 
ceed." tha  ICRC  latar  reported  in  lu  cus- 
tomarUy  laoonle  atyla.  "He  tried  once  more 
and  that  was  tha  and." 

How  does  tha  ICRC  accomplish  lU  objec- 
tlvea?  Parhapa  thla  oan  best  be  illustrated 
by  daacrlblng  It  in  aoUon  What  ruUows. 
then,  are  acoounta  o>f  five  Incidents  In  the 
organization's  mora  racent  history  which 
will  help  to  anawar  tha  question. 


UWWLXWZ  TO    BUBATCST 

I  remember  tha  utter  confusion  at  the 
Austro-Hungarlan  frontier  near  Nlckelsdorr 
tha  night  of  October  31.  1950.  Just  8  days 
after  the  Hungarlana  roae  against  Commu- 
nist rule.  A  light  rain  was  falling  and  a 
long  Una  of  trucka  stood  waiting  with  sup- 
plies for  the  people  of  Budapest  The  day 
before,  aeme  Red  Oroaa  trucks  had  been  able 
to  get  through  with  blood  plasma  snd  dress- 
ings. But  now  ttoa  barrier  across  the  border 
at  Hegycahalom  was  down  and  Hungary  s 
laat  Ufallna  waa  cat. 

A  refugee  from  Budapeat  said  the  situation 
waa  getting  critical  there  "There's  a  gen- 
eral strike  and  no  food  gets  Into  the  capital 
There  la  no  milk  for  tha  children  and  people 
freaae  In  their  hooaaa  because  so  many  win- 
dows were  broken  by  shells  They  need 
blankets,  food,  avarythlng." 

The  report  waa  conflnned  by  a  delegate  of 
the  ICRC  who  had  managed  to  reach  Buda- 
pest with  an  Aurtrlan  Bed  Crosa  convoy  and 
had  come  back  tba  tame  day.  He  said  the 
Hungarian  Rad  Ooaa  bad  loat  all  of  lu  ve- 
hicles. They  needed  ambulances,  surgical 
Inatrumcnta,  madloamanta.  food,  and  blan- 
kata. 

A  high-ranking  Avatrlan  gendarmery  offl- 
cer  was  oonanltad.  Ha  aald  there  were  Hun- 
garian aoldleis  at  tlM  barrier  who  threatened 
to  shoot  If  paopla  approached.  There  was 
nothing  he  could  do,  be  said.  Austria  was, 
after  all.  a  nantral  country.  Somebody 
started  to  argua  with  him.  An  Austrian 
newspaperman  aald  angrily  that  this  was  no 
time  to  think  oC  neutrality.  The  people  of 
Vienna  who  took  Hungarian  refugees  Into 
their  homes  ware  not  worried  about  violating 
Austria's  neutrality.    They  wanted  to  help. 

Suddenly,  peoplanear  the  highway  shouted 
with  ezcltemant.  The  barrier  was  up  for  a 
moment  and  wa  aaw  a  car  approaching  from 
Hungary.  It  waa  another  Red  Cross  dele- 
gate who  had  baaa  In  the  Gy6r  area,  where 
the  chaoa  was  oemplete.  Freedom  fight- 
ers had  been  klUad.  summary  executions 
went  on.  Tha  dstagata  had  approached  the 
lighting  groupa  aad  had  obtained  a  written 
promlae  that  tbay  would  reapect  the  Geneva 
Conventions.  Mow  he  said.  "We  ought  to  get 
back  there  with  supplies." 

Somebody  anawared.  "They  won't  let  us 
through.  Why  don't  you  try?  They  won't 
atop  the  Red  Ctoas." 

"They  hsTS  stopped  the  Bed  Croas. "  said 
the  Austrian  oAaar.  "We've  just  heard  that 
they  no  longer  lot  tiM  ICRC  chartered  Swias- 
alr  plane  lai^d  la  Budapest.     It  was  turned 


back.  And  those  soldiers  over  there  will 
shoot  at  everybody  who  gets  near  the  bar- 
rier * 

"I'm  going  back."  the  delegate  said.  And 
he  walked  into  the  dar knees  A  few  nf  us 
wanted  to  follow,  but  the  Austrian  odloar 
told  us  to  stay.  If  he  gets  there  alune. 
he  s  got  a  chance  If  you  all  go.  they  will 
certainly  shoot  "  So  we  waited,  and  after 
a  few  tense  minutes  a  sinull  car  with  the 
Hungarian  flag  approached  The  delegate 
sat  in  the  car  with   two  Hungarian  soldiers 

•All  right,  '  ho  said  They  11  let  all  Red 
Cross  supplies  through,  but  no  one  else   " 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  trucks  started 
rolling.  For  the  next  3  days  relief  columns 
from  various  counules  crotaed  tlie  btirder. 
On  November  4,  when  t.'ie  Ketl  army  reoc- 
cupled  Budapest,  the  barrier  at  Hegyehlialom 
went  down  again  Hundreds  of  tons  of  re- 
lief supplies  piled  up  in  Vienna,  thouasuida 
of  bottles  of  penicillin,  morphine,  bhxxl 
plasma,  and  ether  had  W>  be  quickly  un- 
loaded. All  over  town  motttriiSed  convoys 
were  standing  and  waiting 

Then,  on  November  11  at  H  p  m  the  bar- 
rier went  up  again  and  the  white  tru -ks  with 
the  Red  Cross  emblem  suirted  rolling  For 
months  you  could  see  them.  d«iy  and  night. 
on  the  highway  to  Budapest 

rVACUATINO   CTTBA'S    WOtTNOiD 

After  civil  war  brokefout  '.n  Cuba  i-n  July 
26.  1953.  the  ICRC  trttd  for  4  year"t.  to  get 
permission  to  send  lt|  detpgates  there  "to 
iisslst  all  vlcUms  of  t^e  conflict  '  When  It 
succeeded  at  Ust.  it  csarrled  out  one  uf  its 
mcjet  dramatic  missions 

On  July  4.  195«.  a  cable  arrived  at  the  ICRC 
offices  In  Geneva.  It  came  from  Caracas. 
Venezuela,  and  was  signed  Fidel  Castro." 
then  leader  of  the  rebel  forces  Castro  stated 
that  he  had  a  number  of  wounded  prl.vmers 
of  the  regular  Cuban  Army  bm  was  unable 
to  give  them  medical  care  for  lack  of  supplies 
Ho  suggested  that  the  prisoners  be  hande<l 
over  "unconditionally"  to  the  Cub.in  Red 
Cross. 

After  an  exchange  of  messages.  Pierre 
Jequler.  an  ICRC  delegate,  dep.irted  for  Ha- 
vana the  next  day,  conferred  with  Cub.an 
Red  Cross  oftlclals  and  notified  Geneva  that 
the  Batista  government  had  agreed  to  the 
transfer  of  prisoners  while  he  was  present 
It  would  take  place  the  following  Tuesday 
near  the  town  of  Bayamo  In  Orlente  Province 

Since  Jequler  couldn't  reach  Castro  di- 
rectly In  Cuba,  he  had  to  contact  him  by 
way  of  Havana  to  Geneva  to  Caracas  to  some- 
where In  the  mountains  of  Cuba  The  ICRC 
delegate  made  clear  that  the  humanitarian 
mission  had  to  be  carried  out  "with  all  se- 
curity measures  taken  on  both  sides," 

Castro  replied  2  days  later  He  was  not 
opposed  to  the  Idea,  but  It  was  impossible  to 
transport  the  wounded  men  to  Bayamo.  a 
4  days'  walk  through  the  mountains.  He 
proposed  another  meeting  place  In  a  remote 
area  In  the  Sierra  Maestra  Mountains  It 
turned  out  that  this  would  make  a  lO^day 
expedition  necessary,  but  Jequler  agreed  after 
receiving  promises  from  both  sides  that  they 
would  carry  no  anns  Geneva  dispatched  a 
second  delegate,  J.  P.  Scho^nhulzer.  to  Cuba 
More  messages  were  exchanged.  At  last,  on 
July  23.  the  wounded  men  were  handed  over 
at  Laa  Vegas  de  Jibacoa,  In  the  presence  of 
the  two  Red  Cross  delegates, 

"They  were  brought  there  by  an  unarmed 
convoy  of  the  Castro  fiirces  showing  a  Urge 
white  flag,"  the  delegiites  later  reported 
"The  regular  Cuban  Army  convoy  was  flying 
the  Red  Cross  flag  The  truce  was  respected 
by  both  Bides  throughout  the  operation. 
Fifty-seven  badly  wounded  men  were  evacu- 
ated by  helicopter,  the  others  by  truck  The 
transfer  of  363  men  was  carried  out  without 
Incidaat.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  op- 
posing forces  met  face  to  face  to  effect  such 
a  uansfer  under  the  direct  auspices  of  the 
ICRC." 


But  since  Castro  came  to  power,  he  has 
never  let  the  Red  Croaa  delegates  In.  In 
Geneva  they  consider  this  their  biggest  fail- 
ure in  recent  history 

DISA.Tm»    IJ«    IRAN 

"When  »'ord  reached  us  In  the  morning  of 
loit  September  2  that  a  terrible  earthquake 
had  occvirred  s<jme  125  miles  west  of  Te- 
heran we  did  not  wait  for  detiiUs,"  an  offi- 
cial at  the  League  of  Red  Crosa  SoclellCK  \n 
Geneva  remembers  The  league,  which  was 
founded  m  1919  as  a  federation  of  all  na- 
tional Red  Cr,>ss  societies,  deals  with  natural 
dl-^aater:.^ 

The  first  mes.sage  fruin  the  Irunl.in  Red 
Lion  and  Pun  55cK-lety  asked  for  antiseptics, 
J' ^tlblot:^^■■,  Vitamins,  dressin^js.  tents  and 
bl.inketa  We  always  have  some  emergency 
supplies  here  and  they  went  off  by  air  a  few 
hours  later  We  did  not  have  much  news 
Four  U-.ousand  people  were  said  to  have  been 
killed,  but  later  the  number  of  dead  was 
f  lui-.d  to  be  much  higher  While  we  radioed 
messages  to  all  member  societies  asking  them 
to  send  relief  to  Iran  by  air.  tlie  first  gifts 
were  announced.  The  Netherlands  Red 
Cross  telephoned  that  they  would  send  5CH) 
plaam.i  sets,  blankets,  foodstuffs  and  clith- 
Ing  The  BrlUsh  Red  Cross  received  £10  000 
frt'in  tlie  Oxford  Committee  for  Famine  Re- 
lief By  the  next  day,  23  of  our  member  so- 
cletW-8  had  sent  or  announced  gifts  Our 
Under  Secretary  General  got  ready  to  leave 
for  Teheran 

"By  that  time  the  terrifying  scope  of  the 
disaster  had  become  ap{>arent:  122  villages 
had  suffered.  20  were  completely  destroyed. 
70.000  people  were  homeless.  Our  Under 
Secretary  went  to  the  disaster  area  with  the 
President  of  the  Iranian  Red  Lion  and  Sun 
Society  He  telephoned  that  the  dead  were 
being  bxirled  and  there  was  no  danger  of 
epidemics  But  the  real  problem  was  still 
to  come  Winter  was  approaching  and  the 
devastated  region  has  a  very  cold  climate 
People  would  have  to  be  resettled  They 
needed  tents,  prefabricated  houses,  lamps. 
and  stoves 

"One  of  our  relief  experts  remained  on  the 
spot  and  supenlsed  the  distribution  of  sup- 
plies The  American  Air  Force  flew  4  000 
tents  to  Teheran.  Our  delegate  told  us  that 
trucks  were  urgently  needed,  and  small  ply- 
wrxKl  houses,  two  for  each  village,  which 
would  serse  as  milk  stations,  and  as  dispen- 
saries 

"Four  weeks  after  the  tragedy.  43  different 
Red  Cniss  societies  had  donated  $2  million 
worth  of  relief  supplies.  For  us  here  It  was 
Just  another  operation,  but  we  couldn't  have 
curried  It  out  without  the  impulses  of  gen- 
erosity all  over  the  world.  Take  a  look  at 
this  list.  It  begins  with  Afghanistan  and 
ends  with  Yugoslavia,  and  its  proof  of  the 
fellowship  that  unites  our  members  when 
there  la  tragedy" 

RXLixr  roK  huavRiA 

The  relief  action  In  Algeria,  which  sUrted 
7  years  ago  and  Is  still  going  on.  Is  the 
biggest  In  the  hundred-year-old  history  of 
the  Red  Cross  Ttw  big  a  Job  for  any  one 
relief  organization.  It  Is  carried  out  Jointly 
by  the  League  of  the  Red  Cross  Societies  and 
the  Office  of  the  United  NaUons  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees. 

After  trouble  started  In  Algeria  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1954  appeals  from  prisoners  on  both 
sides  and  from  displaced  civilians  reached 
the  ICRC,  but  since  one  side  In  the  conflict 
dldn  t  recognise  the  opposing  side,  the  ICRC 
action  had  to  be  based  on  the  famed  article 
3  of  the  Geneva  Conventions:  "In  the  case  of 
armed  conflict  not  of  an  tnteruatlonal  char- 
acter •  •  •  persons  taking  no  active  part. 
Including  members  of  armed  forces  placed 
hors  d«  combat  by  slcltness.  wouiuls,  deten- 
tion shall  be  treated  humanely,  without  ad- 
verse distinction  founded  on  race,  color,  re- 
ligion. " 
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There  was  a  long  delay  untU  tha  Bad  Croaa 
was  able  to  halp.  Kventually.  hovavar,  tfae 
French  Oovemment  agraad  to  lat  lOBO  dale- 
gatea  visit  camps  and  prlaona  In  Algarla,  pro- 
vided their  reporta  would  ba  conununlcatad 
"to  the  French  OoTemmantalona."*  It  wasn't 
a  perfect  solution,  but  at  least  Parla  had 
ImplldUy  reoognlzed  article  S.  Tha  first 
ICRC  mission  went  to  Algeria  on  February 
28,  19ftS. 

Between  1966  and  1963,  nine  ICRC  missions 
made  over  600  visits  to  prisons  and  Intern- 
ment camps,  talking  "without  wltneaaea" 
with  prisoners,  and  suggesting  to  camp  com- 
manders various  improvements  which  In 
most  cases  were  accepted.  After  1968  the 
ICR4f  extended  its  assistance  to  political  de- 
tainees in  France.  (Red  Cross  reports  avoid 
the  word  "prisoner.") 

"Considerable  improvements  were  made  by 
adoption  of  the  special  penal  treatment  for 
political  detalneea,"  a  delegate  remembers. 
"ThLs  treatment  exempU  detalneaa  from 
work,  recognizee  their  right  to  have  a  apokes- 
man.  enable  them  to  practice  their  religion, 
read  newspapers  and  have  radio  sets."  Un- 
der prodding  by  the  ICRC  the  French  gave 
up  the  systematic  prosecution  In  court  of 
members  of  the  Algerian  National  Liberation 
Front  who  had  been  captured  while  armed, 
and  promised  that  "attsclu  upon  the  dignity 
of  the  prisoners"  were  to  be  avoided. 

With  traditional  unpartlallty,  the  ICRC 
also  brought  aid  to  French  "detalneea"  la 
the  hands  of  the  Algerians.  The  FLN  agreed 
to  transmit  news  of  detainees,  which  the 
ICRC  sent  on  to  France,  and  in  some  cases 
French  prisoners  were  handed  over  to  the 
ICRC  delegates.  Much  remains  to  be  done, 
however.  In  1962  over  a  thousand  Buro- 
peans  were  reported  missing  in  Algeria  and 
the  ICRC  has  been  unable  to  get  any  news 
of  them. 

This  was  only  part  of  the  operation.  Oth- 
er delegates  organized  relief  actions,  Red 
Cross  surgeons  performed  <^ieratlons  In  hos- 
pitals where  the  French  doctors  had  baen 
forced  to  leave,  and  when  serious  disturb- 
ances broke  out  in  Algiers  In  May  1963,  the 
Red  Cross  dispatched  doctors  and  nurses, 
and  ICRC  delegates  set  up  blood  banks,  aoup 
kitchens,  and  emergency  hospitals  In  the 
midst  of  fighting.  They  helped  French  set- 
tlers who  were  waiting  to  ba  repatriated  and 
they  help>ed  Algerian  civilians  who  ware 
hungry. 

Today  2  nUlllon  people  In  Algeria  are  get- 
ting emergency  supplies  (wheat,  beans,  oil, 
sugar,  soap) ,  and  the  league  plana  to  estab- 
lish milk  stations,  to  operate  simple  dis- 
pensaries and  distribute  clothing.  "Before 
the  end  of  the  year  over  6  million  paella  will 
receive  help."  Henrlk  Beer,  the  league's  Sec- 
retary General  reports.  "Children  maka  up 
at  least  half  of  those  in  need  of  aaalstance. 
Though  the  action  no  longer  has  any  dra- 
matic news  value  and  has  therefore  lost  some 
of  the  public's  attention.  Its  very  continuity 
Increases  the  urgency  of  need." 

TSACINC   THE   MISSING 

Eighteen  years  after  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  hundreds  of  letters  still  arrive 
every  week  from  all  parts  of  the  world  at 
Red  Cross  headquarters  asking  to  trace  a 
missing  person  or  members  of  a  family  sep- 
arated by  war  and  Its  aftermath.  The  let- 
ters are  taken  to  a  long  building  next  to 
ICRC  headquarters  which  contains  on  sev- 
eral floors  45  million  multicolored  Index 
cards  referring  to  16  million  individual  caaas. 
Every  card  is  a  tragedy,  it  means  that  aome- 
where  somebody  Is  missing. 

This  is  the  Central  Tracing  Agency  whose 
archives  go  back  to  the  war  of  1864  between 
Prussia  and  Denmark.  It  contains  complete 
prisoner-of-war  lists  sent  by  the  belllgarants 
during  the  two  World  Wars,  a  Rad  Croas 
index  of  displaced  civilians,  and  lists  of  refu- 
gees, suteless  persons  and  political  prtaonars 
drawn  up  from  official  and  private  sources. 


The  agency  delivers  hundreds  of  certifi- 
cates CYery  year  to  people  needing  proof 
they  ware  detained  or  sick  during  their  cap- 
tivity so  they  can  claim  pensions  or  relief 
allowances.  In  wartime  the  agency  trans- 
mits messages  between  belligerent  countries. 
By  1044,  over  100,000  letters  were  arriving 
dally  at  the  Palais  de  Consell  General  in 
Oaneva  and  were  forwarded:  3,000  people 
working  with  vast  card  Indexes  and  data- 
proceaalng  machines,  handled  93  million  let- 
tera  during  the  entire  war.  (Some  of  these 
letters  were  written  by  me,  then  a  tech- 
nical sergeant  In  the  American  Army,  to  my 
mother,  who  was  living  In  Cssechoslovakla. 
They  took  time  but  they  arrived.) 

Today  the  Central  Tracing  Agency  is  the 
last  resort  for  many  people  who  are  anxious 
to  find  out  what  has  happened  to  relatives 
and  friends.  Every  new  war — Korea,  Algeria, 
the  Congo,  India — brings  more  work.  (It 
was  this  agency  which  obtained  information 
on  missing  American  soldiers  from  Nazi  Ger- 
many— Information  which  was  then  sent  on 
to  Washington  and  resulted  in  the  tragic 
telegrams  from  the  War  Department.)  Such 
Information  may  come  from  belligerent  or 
"detaining"  powers  or  from  national  Red 
Croes  societies.  Or  it  may  come  from  scraps 
of  paper  that  somebody  in  a  prison  train 
handed  to  an  Italian  priest,  or  from  the  back 
of  a  package  of  Bulgarian  cigarettes  thrown 
out  of  a  truck,  with  names  hastily  scrib- 
bled down.  People  who  disappeared  during 
the  Spanish  Cl'vll  War  are  still  being  sought, 
as  are  families  separated  during  the  Russian 
revolution. 

It  takes  patience  and  ingenuity  to  trace 
tha  missing.  Card-perforating  machines 
won't  help  when  the  name  of  an  Israel 
prisoner  has  been  phonetically  misspelled 
by  an  Arab,  or  when  a  man  named  Hans 
Mttller  Is  traced.  There  are  60,000  Mul- 
lers  In  the  card  index,  and  5,000  of  them  are 
called  Hans.  Investigation  by  semantics  ex- 
perts Is  necessary  to  trace  a  name  transcribed 
by  a  person  speaking  another  language. 
For  years  the  Russians  refused  to  give  any 
Information  on  missing  persons,  but  since 
the  death  of  Stalin  the  agency's  inquiries 
have  often  been  answered.  Now  the  Red 
Chinese  are  uncooperative.  Requests  sent 
to  Pelplng  for  lnfc«inatlon  on  missing  Indian 
soldiers  have  not  been  answered  to  this 
date. 

The  dttncult  Job  of  tracing  and  searching 
for  clues  is  done  by  quiet,  patient  Swiss 
women  who  never  give  up  no  matter  how 
hopeless  a  case  seems.  "Once  in  a  while 
one  of  them  comes  to  my  office,  looking 
liappy."  an  official  says.  "She's  Just  brought 
some  people  together.  During  1960,  we  re- 
calvad  80,000  requests  for  information  and 
opened  36,000  inquiries.  Thirty-one  i>ercent 
of  the  reaults  were  positive — the  persons 
could  be  traced,  or  valid  death  certificates 
could  be  delivered.  But  once  in  a  while 
we  have  a  case  like  that  of  the  German 
soldier  who  became  a  prisoner  of  war  and 
spent  3  years  in  an  American  camp.  In 
1946  he  retiirned  to  Europe,  but  for  reasons 
beat  known  to  himself  stayed  in  France.  Last 
yaar  his  wife  In  Germany  asked  us  to  trace 
him.  We  found  him,  but  he  said  that  he 
didn't  want  anything  to  do  with  her.  We 
didn't  transmit  that  message — Instead  we 
have  an  innocuous  formula — 'the  case  Is  still 
being  Investigated'." 

In  the  lau^e  hall  of  the  ICRC  headquar- 
ters there  are  three  framed  documents  on 
the  wall:  the  Nobel  Peace  Prizes  awarded 
In  1901  to  Henri  Dunant  and  in  1917  and 
1944  to  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Rad^Cross. 

They  are  deserved. 


U.S.  AND   EUROPEAN   PAYMENTS 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times,  in  an  article  entitled,  "Eu- 


rope Terms  Payments  Woes  Most  Urgent 
Trading  Problem"  dated  September  11, 
Informs  us  that  the  principal  financial 
oflBcials  of  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket agreed  that  before  a  new  interna- 
tional payments  machinery  is  developed 
the  United  States  should  solve  its  own 
balance-of -payments  problems. 

I  find  the  attitude  of  the  Continent's 
central  bankers  rather  puzzling.  They 
fully  understand  that  the  existing  inter- 
national monetary  system  has  serious 
flaws  and  that  the  new  liquidity  added 
to  the  system  comes  from  the  U.S.  pay- 
ments deficit.  To  the  extent  that  we  suc- 
ceed in  stemming  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit — which  we  can  do  at  will — 
we  withdraw  an  equivalent  amoimt  of 
liquidity  from  the  system.  The  princi- 
pal losers  will  be  Western  European 
countries  who  as  a  result  of  our  deficit 
position  are  accumulating  substantial 
dollar  and  gold  reserves. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mission of  the  EEC  indicates  that  the 
surplus  of  exports  over  imports  enjoyed 
by  the  Community  is  fast  disappearing. 
While  ci^ital  infiows  from  the  United 
States  have  in  the  past  offset  EEC  trade 
deficits,  the  EEC  cannot  depend  on  this 
source  for  relief  for  very  long  as  this 
Government  is  now  developing  a  pro- 
gram which  fully  intends  to  bring  a  halt 
to  this  major  contribution  to  our  imbal- 
ance of  international  pasmients. 

Thus,  to  my  mind,  it  is  as  much  in  the 
interest  of  Western  Europe  as  to  that  of 
the  United  States  that  an  examination 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  existing  world 
monetary  system  be  undertaken  as  soon 
as  possible  with  the  view  to  institutional- 
izing the  series  of  measures  taken  jointly 
by  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States 
during  the  post-Bretton  Woods  period 
and  to  tackle  the  question  of  interna- 
tional liquidity  on  a  careful  and  con- 
structive basis. 

I  believe  this  problem  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely crucial  one  and  have  outlined 
by  analysis  of  the  situation  during  a 
Senate  debate  on  this  very  question  on 
September  3.  My  own  recommenda- 
tion— which  is  embodied  in  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  53 — Is  that  the  IMF's 
aimual  meeting  m  October  should  mark 
the  beginning  of  serious  discussions  of 
world  monetary  reform.  I  am  most 
heartened  to  note  that  in  addition  to  the 
British,  who  have  been  the  foremost  ad- 
vocates of  world  monetary  reform,  pro- 
ponents of  reform  are  gaining  adherents 
on  the  Continent  as  well  as  among  key 
administration  officials. 

According  to  a  New  York  Times  article 
of  this  morning  a  decision  is  expected  to 
be  made  at  next  month's  aimual  meeting 
of  the  IMF  to  conduct  a  formal  study 
of  the  "liquidity"  problem,  and  to  decide 
whether  reform  of  the  international 
monetary  system  might  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  world  economy  growing  and 
trade  expanding.  I  am  most  heartened 
by  this  news.  It  represents  a  tremen- 
dous forward  step  since  the  early  part  of 
this  year  when  we  were  told  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  that  there  is  no 
urgency  in  this  matter  and  E^iropean 
central  bankers  went  on  record  against 
consideration  of  the  international  liquid- 
ity problem  and  denied  the  theory  that 
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a  world  ahoriace  of  monetary  reserves 
exlata. 

Tbe  r«portad  daolslon  to  undertake  a 
atudy  of  tUB  pwMem.  possibly  by  the 
-Parla  club"  of  10  leadiiw  Industrial 
countries,  repnaanto  a  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  and  other  lead- 
ing Industrial  countries  of  the  West  that 
there  exists  a  wtMrld  balance-of -payments 
problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
New  York  Times  articles  be  Inserted  In 
tbe  Rccoas  at  this  point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccobd. 
as  follows: 


Buvora  TSKKS  Patmsmts  Won  Most  Ubcknt 
TtMmmm  PaoaLxic 

(By  Btehard  B.  Mooney) 

Pasv.  S«pt«ab«r  10. — The  prtncip&l  nn&n- 
dal  oWctala  of  tb*  ■uropaan  Common  M*rket 
■grMd  tocUr  ttaat  aotaUon  of  the  UJ9.  bal- 
ance-of-paymenta  prablam  aiiouM  ta^e  pri- 
ority over  the  davalopment  of  new  Interna - 
tlooal  payments  machinery. 

These  news  rsported  at  a  press  conference 
by  the  Prenoh  Finance  Iflnlater,  Valery  Ols- 
card  d'Sstalag.  todleatwl  tbAt  tbU  important 
bloc  of  *"<"»«*«'  pwwsts  wouid  not  be  among 
me  entbvalasUe  ptvponents  of  new  ma- 
cblnary  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
nattonaJ  Monetary  Fund  later  this  month. 

The  finance  ministers  and  the  heads  of  the 
central  banks  of  tbe  six  Conunon  Market 
countries — Fraaes.  West  Oermany.  Italy.  Bel- 
glum,  tbe  NethOTtaads,  and  Luxembourg — 
discussed  Intamatlnnal  problems  today  at 
tbe  concluding  siiaslisii  of  the  nUnlaters'  reg- 
ular quarterly  meettng. 

The  purpoes  of  tbe  discussion  was  to  pre- 
pare positions  for  tbe  Fund  meeting  In  Wa^h- 
tngton  September  90.  at  which  these  men  will 
be  their  eountrles'  drtegatee. 

Tbe  Fund  Is  a  glS  biUion  pool  of  gold  and 
the  currencies  ot  Its  SS-member  countries. 
Members  borrow  eaeh  others  currencies  from 
the  Fund  to  tide  thaaaseives  over  paymenta 
dlfflcuitles.  when— like  the  United  SUtes 
now — one  or  another  has  a  problent  of  more 
money  flowing  ont  of  the  country  than  into 
it. 

At  the  end  at  today's  talks.  Mr.  Cftscard 
d'btaing  told  reporters  that  tbe  group  be- 
lieved that  OfM  pvoblsm  took  priority — the 
unbalanced  International  paymenu  of  "cer- 
tain countries,"  particularly  the  United 
States.  Perfection  of  the  International  pay- 
mentc  mechanlHn  ean  be  studied  afterward. 
be  said. 

The  prime  moeets  for  eome  ivew  machinery, 
or  an  ezpanolob  of  tbe  role  of  the  Fund,  are 
the  British,  ttiaaiselne  In  continual  pay- 
menta  dllQcultlee.  There  are  some  advocates 
in  the  U.S.  CkTvemment,  but  the  principal 
financial  officials  there  are  not. 

The  dominant  continental  view,  reaffirmed 
today,  has  been  that  countries  with  pay- 
ments problems  ean  and  should  solve  them 
largely  by  self -discipline,  rather  than  relying 
on  others  to  help  them  out. 

This  position  Is  not  so  strongly  held  here 
as  it  was  before,  however.  Some  authorities 
have  swung  to  tbe  feeling  that  new  Interna- 
tional machinery  Is.  or  wUl  be.  needed.  It 
Is  commonly  speetdated  that  tbe  Fund  meet- 
ing win  conclude  wltb  a  reeolutlon  calling  for 
speelfle  intenslTe  etody  of  the  question. 

Another  sssslciti  of  tbe  finance  ministers' 
meeting  here  was  devoted  to  Kxiropean  eco- 
nomic conditions,  particularly  to  tbe  price 
Inflation  that  has  occurred  In  Prance  and 
Italy. 

WoftU)  LiQUiDrrT  To  Bb  Examined:    Global 

MOWKTABT  FOm  Is  8BB1V  RxACHIIf  g  Accoko 

ter  MaaTDVo  Nwrr  Mowth 
WASHTMOTOir,    September    11— An    agree- 
it  is  shaping  up  oa  a  compromise  solu- 


tion of  the  hoUy  debated  Issue  of  "inter- 
national liquidity."  The  compromise  is  ex- 
pected at  next  month's  annual  meeting  of 
the  InternaUonal  Monetary  Fund. 

The  oompromlss  would  be  a  decision  to 
conduct  a  formal  atudy  of  the  problem  po«- 
albly  by  the  "Paris  club  "  of  the  10  IsadLng  in- 
dustrial countries 

The  aim  of  tbe  itudy  would  be  to  decide 
whether  reforms  In  the  LntemauonaJ  mone- 
tary system  might  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
world  economy  growing  and  trade  expanding 

International  liquidity  Is  tbe  reserves  of 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  held  by  countries, 
plus  their  auti^matlc  or  semiautomatic  acce&s 
to  credit.  The  big  detwte  has  centered  on 
whether  International  liquidity  will  grow 
Bufflctently. 

STCDT    WOrLD    BE    CnMPROMISI  , 

A  decision  to  make  a  formal  study  of  the 
problem  would  be  a  compromise  of  the  two 
basic  positions  that  exist  among  the  ieadliifi: 
countries  and  an  approach  to  the  middle 
ground  presently  held  by  the  United  States 

It  wouid  meet  the  British  demand  to  "do 
something  •    and   not   let    the    problem   drop 
Britain  has  been,  by  far,  the  most  eager  ad- 
vocate of  reform. 

It  would  mark  a  step  by  the  i<..utinf ntal 
countries  toward  acceptance  that  a  problem 
might  exist,  without  committing  them  to  any 
specific  reforms.  They  have  been  the  most 
cautious  about  the  various  proposals  for  a 
Changs  in  the  monetary  system. 

It  would  reflect  the  middle  position  of  Uie 
United  States.  The  U  S  view  Is  that  im- 
provements In  the  system  will  quite  likely 
be  needed  eventually  although  there  Is  no 
hurry  and  taere  are  Saws  in  all  proposals. 

NO    roSMtTLA    XXFECTrSD 

Financial  officials  have  said  fur  s<ime  time 
that  this  year's  Intern.-itlonal  M.jnetary  Fund 
meeting  would  not  settle  on  any  specific  re- 
form or  formula 

The  only  concrete  pmpijsal  Is  one  sub- 
mitted last  year  by  Reginald  MaiidMni?. 
British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  this 
has  been  quietly  shelved,  even  by  the  British 

There  Is  general  agreement  that  no  urgent 
liquidity  problem  exists  It  could  arise,  how- 
ever, when  the  United  States  at  last  ends  its 
deficit  In  Its  balance  of  international  pay- 
ments Ui?  deficits  have  added  to  liquidity 
by  adding  to  other  countries'  holdings  of 
dollars 

The  balance  of  payments  is  the  relatl  in- 
ship  between  toUiI  payments  to  forelgnera 
and  total  receipts  from  foreigners. 


UNrncD  St.^tts  Dknies  Paymints  Link 

Washington,  September  11  Most  Ameri- 
can officials  also  see  the  liquidity  problem 
as  a  possbile  hazard  not  directly  related  to 
this  country's  current  balance-of-payments 
deficit 

Walter  W  Heller,  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  re- 
cently told  Congress  that  fijreseeable  world 
gold  production  was  lixsufflcient  to  generate 
the  needed  new  reserves. 

"The  development  of  an  Improved  Inter- 
national monetary  system  ia  Important  to 
the  longrun  expansion  of  the  world  econ- 
omy."  he   said. 

"The  elimination  of  the  current  US  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  will  not  mean  the 
end  of  world  balance-of-payment.s  problems 
Other  countries  will  have  deficits  when  we 
get  into  surplus,  and  we  ourselves  can  ex- 
pect the  periodic  recurrence  of  deficits  " 

Because  It  would  take  years  to  plan,  adopt, 
and  Institute  a  major  alteration  of  world 
payments  machinery.  Mr  Heller  and  others 
have  urged  that  formal  discussions  be  started 
promptly. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon 
argued  a  year  ago  that  there  was  no  urgency 
In  the  matter. 

However,  he  Is  understood  to  have  cnme 
around    to    the    view    that    preliminary    In- 


quiries might  well  be  begun — especially  be- 
oauee  the  Oovernment's  forceful  balance- 
of-payments  measwes  have  shown  tbe  world 
that  the  United  States  would  not  simply  be 
trying  to  use  International  machinery  to  ball 
Itself  out  of  Its  paymente  difficulties. 

Tbe  question  of  which  international  body 
might  conduct  tbe  study  remains  open. 

Some  officials  have  suggested  the  Fund, 
but  there  Is  precedent  for  having  major 
problems  of  payments  policy  conducted,  with 
the  Fund's  support  and  spoixsorshlp,  by 
smaller  groups  representing  the  IndusLrliU 
creditor"  countries  most  directly  Involved. 


THE  CAT  IS  OUT  OP  THE  BAG 

Mr  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  brinR  to  the  attention  of  Members  of 
both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  significant  development  con- 
cerning authorization  of  Knowles  Dam. 
Ttic  Knowles  project,  on  the  Flathead 
River  in  western  Montana,  was  one  of 
the  projects  added  by  the  Senate  to  the 
omnibus  bill,  which  has  now  been  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  project  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  last  year,  it  became  clear  that 
there  could  be  three  possible  develop- 
ments. One  possibility  could  be  the 
Knowles  storage  project,  which  I  favor. 
Another  could  be  construction  of  two 
nin-of-the-river  dams,  at  Buffalo  Rapids 
sites  2  and  4,  by  the  Montana  Power  Co. 
The  third  possibility  could  be  construc- 
tion of  the  two  run-of-the-rlver  dams  at 
the  Buffalo  Rapids  sites  by  the  Confed- 
erated Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes,  which 
have  applied  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission for  a  preliminary  pennit,  as  has 
the  Montana  Power  Co. 

At  the  hearing,  the  desire  of  the  tribes 
to  con.struct  the  dams  was  emphasized 
by  John  CraRun,  counsel  for  the  tribes, 
in  these  words: 

It  ii  legally  Impossible  for  (the  tribes)  to 
get  as  good  a  deal  from  Montana  Power  Co. 
as  they  could  get  from  building  the  dams 
thcm.sclvf.-?  There  would  be  a  sharing  of 
benefits  with  Montana  Power  Co.  which 
would  cut  In  half  the  exploitable  value  of 
those  sites  to  the  tribes.  Those  sites  are  so 
valuable  In  comparison  with  any  other  8lte.s. 
probably.  In  the  whole  United  States  that 
the  matter  of  tbe  tribe's  financing  and  build- 
ing them  presents  no  problem,  and  they 
could  get  the  entire  value  from  them,  which 
they  could  not  do  if  Montana  Power  Co. 
builds  them  The  tribes  have  definitely  in- 
structed me  to  opp>ose  the  Mont.-tn.-i  Power 
Co.  application  with  every  means  at  our 
h.md-s  We  have  done  considerable  engineer- 
ing work  in  preparation  for  that 

Mr  Pn^sident.  the  Flathead  tribes  took 
a  .similar  position  at  the  hearings  on 
Knowles  conducted  by  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  this  year. 

The  prepared  statement  of  Walter  W. 
McDonald,  oflacial  delegate  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Flathead  Tribal  Coun- 
cil, refers  to  the  trll)eg  "own  Develop- 
ment of  the  Buffalo  Rapids  sites." 

The  prepared  statement  of  Counsel 
Cragun  concludes  that  the  tribes  "wish 
to  rely  on  their  own  applications  before 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  a  pre- 
liminary permit  to  build  their  own 
damsltes." 

Additionally,  Mr.  Cragun  placed  in  the 
hearing  record  a  resolution  of  the  AfBU- 
ated     Tribes     of     Northwest     Indians, 
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adopted  August  18,  1962,  and  signed  by 
its  president,  the  same  Walter  McDonald 
who  appeared  as  a  witness  for  tribal 
development  of  the  sites.  The  resolu- 
tion states  that  "the  Confederated  Sallsh 
and  Kootenai  Tribes  intend  to  develop 
these  damsites  and  have  filed  an  appli- 
cation for  preliminary  permit  on  these 
sites  with  the  Federal  Power  Oom- 
ml-ssion." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  many 
of  my  colleagues,  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House,  have  had  the  impression,  as  I 
have  until  now,  that  three  developments 
were  possible— the  Federal  Knowles 
Dam.  construction  of  BulTalo  Rapids  2 
and  4  by  the  Montana  Power  Co.,  or 
construction  of  Buffalo  Rapids  2  and  4 
by  the  Confederated  Flathead  and  Sa- 
lish Tribes. 

It  now  appears  that  the  alternatives 
have  been  reduced  to  two,  that  a  deal 
has  been  made  between  the  Montana 
Power  Co.,  and  the  Confederated  Salish 
and  Kootenai  Tribes. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  receive  a 
copy  of  the  memorandum  which  is  being 
distributed  to  editors  in  the  Northwest 
by  Mr.  Walter  McEkmald.  This  memo- 
randum is  written  in  his  capacity  as 
president  of  the  Northwest  Afflliated  In- 
dian Tribes.  It  accompanies  an  editorial 
from  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune.  The 
Tribune,  discussing  the  rim-of-the-river 
alternatives  to  Knowles,  reveals  that  tbe 
Flathead  Indians  "plan  this  development 
In  connection  with  the  Montana  Power 
Co." 

Mr.  McDonald,  in  sending  this  edi- 
torial to  newspaper  editors,  asks  them 
to  "please  reprint  it,  condense  it,  com- 
ment on  it,  or  write  one  of  your  own," 

Mr.  President,  the  cat  is  out  of  the 
bag.  The  expensive  cultivation  of  Plat- 
head  Indian  officials  by  the  Montana 
Power  Co..  has  succeeded.  The  tribe's 
and  its  counsel's  strong  statements  to 
Congress  about  opposition  to  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Co..  that  tribal  "financing 
and  building — the  dams — presents  no 
problem.-  are  now  meaningless. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  we  now  have 
but  two  alternatives,  full  development  of 
the  Federal  Knowles  project,  or  under- 
development by  the  Montana  Power  Co., 
which  charges  exorbitant  rates  and 
ships  its  millions  of  dollars  in  annual 
overcharges  to  the  out-of-State 
stockholders.  ■ 


HOME  STUDY  MAN  OP  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  attend  a  reception  last  month 
given  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  SymingtorI  in  honor  of  Dan 
Kimball.  Mr.  Kimball,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Aerojet -General  Corp.,  has  Just 
been  named  "Home  Study  Man  of  the 
Year  for  1963"  by  International  Corre- 
spondence School. 

This  honor,  which  in  the  past  has  gone 
to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  Hodges 
and  Arthur  Godfrey,  was  awarded  to  a 
man  worthy  of  the  citation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  award 
and  news  release  about  it  be  printed  in 
the  RicotD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  award 
and  news  release  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recorb,  as  follows: 
Dam   Abls  wtwwat.t. — Horn  Stuot   Man   or 
THx  Ykas  roa   1963 

For  bis  steadfast  dedication  to  tbe  task  of 
strsngtbenlng  our  national  defenses  in  to- 
day's chaotic  world,  and  bis  outstanding  rec- 
ord of  public  sM^ice  to  tbe  Nation  in  many 
capacities  including  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy; 

Por  bis  vigorous  leadership  along  the  fron- 
tier of  outer  space  where  the  industrial 
might  and  scientific  genius  of  our  free  so- 
ciety la  directed  at  peaceful  exploration; 

For  demonstrating  to  tbe  Nation  s  work 
force,  tbe  value  of  teaming  Job-related  bome 
study  with  resident  training  to  produce  tbe 
skills  essential  in  forging  America's  future; 
and 

For  serving  as  a  constant  inspiration  to  the 
mUllons  of  Americans  currently  studying  via 
correspondence  courses,  to  Dan  Kimball,  bis 
alma  mater,  International  Correspondence 
Scbools,  presents  its  award  as  Home  Study 
Man  of  the  Year,  1963. 

John  C.  Vh-laume, 
President,  International  Correspondence 
Schools. 

AxTCUST  21,  1963. 


Dak  Kimball  To  RECinvE  Home  Study's  Top 
Awasd 

Washington,  D.C. — The  head  of  a  $600  mil- 
lion corporation  who  traces  tbe  start  of  his 
career  to  a'' correspondence  course  in  engi- 
neering has  been  named  Home  Study  Man 
of  the  Year  for  1963  by  his  alma  mater.  In- 
ternational Correspondence  Schools. 

He  IB  Dan  Able  Kimball  who,  after  drop- 
ping out  of  high  school  before  graduation, 
took  job-related  home  study,  achieved  busi- 
ness success  and  served  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  President  Truman.  He  is  now 
board  chairman  of  Aerojet-General  Corp., 
lart^est  manufacturer  of  rocket  engines  for 
mlssUes,  and  spacecraft  in  the  United  States. 
Like  both  previous  winners.  Commerce  Sec- 
retary Luther  Hodges  and  Arthur  Godfrey, 
Kimball  is  1  of  tbe  7  million  Americans  who 
bave  studied  wltb  International  Correspond- 
ence Scbools. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Symington  will  be 
tbe  official  hosts  at  a  reception  today  (Aug. 
31)  In  Washington,  D.C,  at  tbe  XIadlson 
when  bome  study's  highest  award  will  be 
presented  to  Kimball  by  John  C.  Villaume, 
International  Correspondence  Scbools  presi- 
dent. Btminoton,  a  fellow  XUssourian  and 
Truman  Cabinet  member  along  with  Kim- 
ball, also  studied  the  same  International 
Oorrespondence  Schools  s  course,  electrical 
engineering.  T 

An  auto  mechanic  when  be  first  signed 
up  for  correspondence  Instruction,  Kimball 
was  a  straight  "A"  student  until  World  War  I 
interrupted  bis  studies.  This  early  training 
KtlU  proves  valuable,  be  reports,  in  reviewing 
technical  progress  ot  such  projects  as  the 
Titan  n  engine,  which  Aerojet  is  bui.dlng 
to  belp  launch  project  Gemini  into  spare 
next  year,  preliminary  to  exploration  of  the 
moon. 

In  announcing  tbe  award,  Villaume  noted 
tbat  although  Kimball  never  completed  his 
formal  schooling,  "be  is  among  the  most 
education-conscious  chief  executives  in 
America."  Of  Aerojet's  nearly  36,000  workers, 
ia.000  bare  professional  skills.  Five  thou- 
sand are  college  graduates  and  an  additional 
1,000  bave  master's  or  doctor's  degrees,  many 
earned  with  financial  aid  from  tbe  company. 

"Today,  several  hundred  Aerojet  employ- 
ees are  following  in  their  boss'  footsteps  by 
taking  IC8  courses  in  engineering,"  Villaume 
■aid.  "This  Lb  a  field  which  demonstrates 
tbe  itde  home  study  can  play  in  helping  to 
meet  critical  manpower  sbortages.  Tbe 
Labor  Department  has  consistently  reported 
that  tbe  number  of  job  openings  In  engi- 


neering categories  top  any  of  tbe  otbers.  At 
tbe  same  time,  engineering  Is  by  far  tbe  moet 
popxilar  technical  training  program  at  ICS 
where  some  30,000  adults  are  currently  en- 
rolled in  some  phase  of  It." 

Aerojet  reimburses  80  percent  of  tuition 
costs  upon  tbe  successful  completion  of  cor- 
respondence studies  under  its  Cooperative 
Training  Agreement  with  ICS.  It  is  one 
among  7,000  such  agreements  wbich  the 
school  has  with  government  g-oups,  unions 
and  companies,  Including  nearly  300  of  600 
leading  corporations  in  tbe  United  States. 

"Many  of  America's  most  famous  compa- 
nies were  founded  by  men  who  never  com- 
pleted high  school."  Villatmie  said,  "and 
today,  many  more  bave  top  executives  who 
have  combined  job  training  via  correapond- 
ence  with  resident  schooling."  Among  such 
firms  are  the  Chrysler  Corp.,  Ford  Motor  Co., 
E.  I.  duPont,  Curtis  Publishing,  Armco 
Steel,  Inland  Steel,  North  American  Aviation, 
Eastern  Air  Lines  and  General  Electric. 

"To  the  yonng  man  or  woman  who  dropped 
out  of  blgb  school  before  graduation,  and 
now  feels  wedged  into  a  deadend  job,"  VU- 
laume  added,  "tbe  Dan  Klmballs  of  this 
country  are  an  inspiration.  Tbeir  success 
is  a  beacon  for  the  2  million  Americans 
currently  taking  job-related  bome  study  to 
up-date  their  know-how  and  up-grade  their 
Jobs.  And  companies  like  Aerojet  epitomize 
the  opportunities  awaiting  those  wltb  the 
ambition  and  drive  to  acquire  tbe  tecbnlcal 
skills  demanded  in  tbis  aerospace  age." 


URBAN    RENEWAL    IN    DOWNTOWN 
BUSINESS  DISTRICTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  28  of  this  year,  Mr.  Joseph  Camp- 
bell, Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  sent  to  the  Congress  a  report 
critici2dng  the  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration on  its  premature  approval  of  a 
large-scale  demolition  project  in  down- 
town Cleveland,  Ohio. 

This  project,  involving  over  $10  million 
of  Federal  grants  and  over  $33  million 
of  Federal  loans,  covers  an  area  of  96 
acres  containing  118  buildings  of  which 
103  are  to  be  demolished. 

Although  the  basic  criticism  of  the  re- 
port evolved  around  the  classification  of 
sulMtandard  buildings  and  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration's  approval  to 
demolish  structurally  sound  buildings 
worth  millions  of  dollars,  I  believe  the 
basic  issue  here  is  much  more  funda- 
menUl  than  the  details  of  a  definition 
of  substandard  buildings. 

The  more  important  issue  involves  the 
extent  to  which  Federal  fimds  shotdd  be 
used  and  criteria  for  approving  projects 
involving  wholesale  demolition  in  cen- 
tral business  districts  of  our  cities.  As 
the  urban  renewal  program  was  origi- 
nally conceived  in  1949.  the  primary  em- 
phasis was  on  the  clearance  of  slum 
dwellings  and.  in  fact,  a  specific  limita- 
tion was  placed  in  the  law  regarding  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  nonresidential 
areas.  Subsequently,  however,  this 
limitation  was  modified  by  the  Congress 
indicating  approval  for  more  activity  by 
the  agency  in  the  renewal  of  commercial 
and  other  nonresidential  areas. 

In  recent  months,  applications  to  the 
URA  have  indicated  more  and  more 
interest  in  the  use  of  urban  renewal 
funds  In  the  clearance  of  downtown 
busines  districts.  The  agency  has  been 
approving  many  of  these  projects,  but 
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tbe  OAO  iMifiim  to  dlsftcree  with  the 
erlterU  tbe  afSDcy  uses  in  permitting 
whokwle  ekarmnoe  of  tbeae  area«. 

In  the  Dfezt  Hwlnn  of  Ooncreai.  It  may 
be  neceflHury  ttMit  we  prnm  on  the  further 
extenokm  ot  Vbm  wImui  renewal  procram 
to  downtown  tni^^ir  districts  and  the 
criteria  for  the  OM  of  Federal  funds  In 
the  clearance  of  eipenslve  office  build - 
Ings.  department  stores,  and  other  large 
commercial  btttVWnts 

In  ant*iTlr^^****  of  this  Issue  coming 
before  ui,  I  bmw  had  an  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence with  ICr.  Wimam  L.  Slay- 
ton.  OommlsBlaner  of  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration,  on  the  Cleveland 
project. 

The  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
has  submitted  some  very  persuasive 
arguments  on  the  use  of  F'ederal  funds 
In  dotnt  an  effeeUve  Job  of  rebuilding 
bUffhted  downtown  areas.  Undoubtedly, 
the  downtown  burineas  dlstrlcta  are  vlUl 
to  the  economle  health  and  continued 
growth  of  our  ettles  and  warrant  special 
attention. 

I  should  like  to  encourage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  Congress  to  this 
Issue,  and  I  beUeve  Mr.  Slayton's  latest 
report  to  me  which  I  received  yesterday 
would  be  of  Interest.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
RKcoao  foUowlnc  my  remarks. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BousDM  Ajro  Horn 

PuiAirca  AcKNCT. 
XJmmam  Rbhswai.  Aomin  isthation. 
Wa»htn9tem,  D.O..  September  10.  1963 
Hon.  John  J.  BrtmrnMAm, 
Chairman,  Stibeemmtttet  on  Housing.  Com- 
miUee  <m  Bmnktn§  and  Currency.   US 
Senate.  Wu»hiM§tcn.  DC. 

Dbab  Sbnatob  OTAaxMAN:  Aj  previously 
indicated  to  tb*  •obeommlttae  stafl.  we  have 
delayad  rvplylng  to  jour  letter  of  Auguet  30 
pending  cooiplstlOB  of  our  detailed  analysis 
of  the  ComptroUar  Oeneral's  report  of  June 
1963  on  the  Bils»lsi>  I  urban  renewal  project 
tn  Clereland.  OMo. 

One  at  tbe  taile  prindplee  raised  by  the 
OAO  report  Is  wlMtber  dUee  through  the 
Federal  urban  ranewal  program  should  be 
permitted  to  do  an  sffectlTe  job  of  rebuilding 
slum  and  bUgbtad  downtown  areas  of  such 
vital  Importane*  •■  the  Krlerlew  area  is  to 
Cleveland.  If  Mderal  renewal  aid  is  to  be 
narrowly  eUcumaertbed.  as  some  suggeet. 
clUes  wlU  be  nnnllasil  to  limited  objectives 
and  patebwock  jobs. 

That  the  oantral  elty  has  been  losing  pop- 
ulation is  f1fHiTi**f  *»^  by  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  pertod  IMO-SO.  8  of  our  10  largest 
cities  actually  lost  population.  That  the 
downtown  area  bas  been  loelng  business  and 
Industry  to  outlying  areas,  where  land  la  rela- 
tively cheap  and  easy  to  assemble,  is  dem- 
onstrated t^  a  WMiiiisiy  analysU  of  a  recent 
S-year  period  iliaali^  that  In  retaU  sections 
of  46  metropolttaa  areas,  retail  sales  roee  33 
percent — but  only  1.6  percent  In  central  busi- 
ness dlctiiets. 

Yet,  It  Is  In  tben  eentral  business  districts 
that  the  dtlM  bav*  tbelr  greatest  capital  in- 
vestment In  pbyileal  faculties  and  public 
Improrements.  Tbeae  central  business  dls- 
trlcU  also  yMd  tbe  greatest  tax  returns  per 
acre  of  land  and  if  properly  redeveloped 
should  yield  avan  greater  returns. 

To  remedy  tba  loaa  of  population,  usually 
the  middle  and  ivpar  InoooM  groups,  and  to 
develop  a  truly  naw  and  revitalized  down- 
town area,  a  elty  must  do  more  than  merely 
buUd  more  parTr*T^  garages  and  replace  old 
buildings  with  new  onee. 


■zperlence  has  shown  that  because  of 
mixed  ownership  of  land  and  the  high  cost 
ot  land  aseambly  private  intereeU  alone  can- 
not do  the  job,  except  In  limited  Instances. 
■ffectlve  redevelopment  of  downtown  sreas 
through  urban  renewal  wUI  be  stymied  In 
nearly  every  community  unless  obsolete 
buildings  with  wornout  equipment  and  fa- 
clllUes  can  t>e  cleared  and  other  structures 
rased  where  essential  to  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  area  as  determined  by  the  local- 
ity's governing  body 

The  Urban  Renewal  AdmlnUtratlon  be- 
lieves that  as  to  downtown  renewal  under 
the  title  I  program,  it  had  a  sound  policy 
at  the  tune  the  Krlevlew  project  was  ap- 
proved and  continue*  to  have  a  sound  posi- 
tion; and  I  believe  It  acted  In  accordance 
with  these  policies  In  approving  the  project 
It  Is  essential  that  Federal  policy  permit  an 
effective  rebuilding  Job.  and  that  existing 
policies,  which  permit  these  objectives  to 
be  achieved,  be  continued  One  lesson  thst 
has  t>een  learned  from  urban  renewal  Is  thst 
substantial  rebuilding  Is  often  required  If  an 
area  Is  to  be  transformed  Into  a  real  asset 
to  the  city.  TO  require  a  much  more  limited 
approach  to  rebuilding  an  area  such  as  Erle- 
vlew  would.  In  fact,  doom  It  from  the  sUrt 
The  blighting  Influences  of  obsolete  and  In- 
compatible existing  structures,  the  difficulty 
of  hedge-hopping  development  around  exist- 
ing buildings,  the  Inability  to  replan  the  area 
to  meet  present-day  needs  for  traffic,  com- 
merce, and  r»ldence;  the  Inadequacy  of  ex- 
isting street  patUrns  and  unusable  size 
lots — these  resUlctlons  that  result  from  de- 
velopment at  a  time  when  present  day  needs 
were  unforeseen  can  effectively  stifle  the 
city's  vital  struggle  to  survive 

This  very  point  was  emphasized  by  the 
court  of  common  pleas  of  Cuyahoga  County 
In  upholding  ths  validity  of  the  Erlevlew 
project,  when  It  said:  "The  engineers  of  the 
past  did  a  good  Job  of  planning  for  a  little 
city  then  of  amall  consequence  But  Is  a 
large  part  of  the  downtown  area  of  the  great 
metropolU  of  Cleveland  to  He  moribund  In 
the  cocoon  which  was  woven  for  It  when  a 
village  more  than  a  century  ago^"  ' 

We  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  court 
It  Is  ImperaUve  to  make  It  possible  for 
clUes  to  rebuild  themselves  to  meet  the 
needs  of  today. 

I  would  like  now  to  turn  to  the  OAO  re- 
port Itself.  The  crlUclsms  In  this  rep<3rt  fsll 
into  two  general  categories:  those  dealing 
with  classlflcaUon  of  structures,  and  those 
dealing  with  demoUUon  of  sound  buildings 
To  make  clear  our  understanding  of  the 
report  on  the  first  point,  we  understand  It 
to  be  charging  that  the  crlterU  established 
by  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration  to 
define  substandard  buildings  warranting 
clearance  are  too  vague  and  our  review  pro- 
cedures Inadequate. 

The  Urban  Renewal  Administrations  cri- 
teria for  clearance  and  redevelopment,  set 
forth  In  secUon  10-1  of  the  Urban  Renewal 
Manual,  pages  2  and  3.  are  as  follows 

-The  necessity  for  clearance  of  a  project 
area,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  must  be  satis- 
factorily demonstrated  In  all  cases  If  con- 
ditions warranting  clearance  do  not  exist 
the  appropriate  treatment  will  be  conserva- 
tion and  rehabilitation  which  may  include 
spot  clearance 

"In  a  bulltup  project  area  or  .sizable  por- 
tion thereof  which  U  proposed  for  clearance 
one  of  the  following  conditions  must  exist 
(1)  More  than  50  percent  of  the  buildings, 
not  Including  accessory  outbuildings,  must. 
by  reasonable  crlterls,  be  substandard  to  a 
degree  warranting  clearance;  and  (3)  more 
than  30  percent  of  the  buildings  must  be 
substandard  requiring  clsarance.  and  sub- 
stantial other  clearance  must  be  warranted 
to    effectively    remove    blighting    influence.s 


such  as:  (a)  Inadequate  street  layout.  <b) 
incompatible  usee  or  land  use  relationships, 
(c)  overcrowding  of  buildings  on  the  land. 
(d)«  excessive  dwelling  unit  density,  (e)  ob- 
solete buildings  not  suitable  for  improve- 
ment or  conversion,  and  (f>  other  Identified 
hazards  to  health  and  safety  snd  to  the 
general  well-being  of  the  community 

"Tlie  LPA  must  also  (1)  show  that  the 
extent  of  clearance  proposed  Is  warranted, 
and  i2(  fully  Justify  the  acquisition  of  Indi- 
vidual parcels  of  basically  sound  property 
which  Involves  high  acquisition  costs  and 
might  not  be  incompatible  with  land  use 
proixjsal.''  Every  possibility  must  be  ex- 
plored to  develop  an  Urban  Renewal  Plan 
which  permits  a  maximum  number  of  sound 
structures  to  remain  In  the  area. 

HHFA  win  not  concur  In  the  acquisition 
for  demollUon  of  property  that  Is:  (1)  Of 
such  quality  and  potential  use  that  Its  reten- 
tion Is  compatible  with  the  achievement  of 
the  Urban  Renewal  Plan  objectives  for  the 
project  area:  and  (2)  capable  of  being  im- 
proved and  successfully  integrated  Into  the 
project." 

It  Is  important  to  make  clear  that  the  final 
OAO  report  does  not  challenge  the  eligibility 
of  the  Elrlevlew  area  for  urban  renewal  nor 
Its  eligibility  for  clearance.  The  draft  re- 
port did  challenge  the  eligibility  of  the  proj- 
ect The  final  report  thus  embodies  a 
significant  change  apparently  made  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  comments.  It  shovild  also  be 
pointed  out  that  the  eligibility  of  the  project 
under  Ohio  law  has  been  upheld  In  the 
courts  In  sustaining  the  project,  the  Ohio 
Court  of  Appeals  stated  as  follows: 

•The  extensive  evidence  here  shows  that 
the  legislative  body  of  the  city  had  before  it 
a  great  mass  of  factual  data  upon  which  to 
make  lU  legislative  Judgment  that  the  area 
in  question  Is.  in  fact,  a  blighted  area,  dete- 
riorated and  deteriorating,  and.  as  a  con- 
sequence, detrimental  to  public  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  Thus,  we  conclude  from 
all  the  documentary  evidence  above  described 
and  all  other  evidence  contained  In  the  rec- 
ord that  the  findings  of  the  trial  court  (sus- 
Ulnlng  the  city's  determination  of  blight i 
must  be  sustained  "  - 

The  first  msjor  concern  expressed  In  the 
OAO  report  Is  the  basis  upon  which  an  area 
is  found  to  be  qualified  for  clearance.  This 
agency  has  established  one  of  two  slternatlve 
requirements  to  t>e  satisfied  before  an  area 
can  qualify  for  clearance  treatment.  Under 
one  alternative,  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
buildings  must  be  structurally  substandard 
to  a  degree  warranting  clearance  without 
considering  other  factors.  Under  the  other 
alternative,  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
buildings  must  be  structurally  substandard 
to  a  degree  warranting  clearance  without 
considering  other  factors,  and  In  addition 
the  bllghUng  Influences  specifically  listed  In 
the  Urban  Renewal  Manual  must  be  present 
In  the  area  to  such  a  degree  to  make  sub- 
stantial other  clearance  necessary  GAO  ap- 
parently contends  that  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  has  permitted  buildings  that 
are  structurally  sound  to  t)e  classified  as 
"HUbstandard  requiring  clearance"  GAO 
fears  that  a  city  may.  with  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration's  approval,  arrive  at 
the  '20  percent  figure  permitting  clearance 
even  though  20  percent  of  the  buildings  In 
the  project  area  are  not  in  fact  structurally 
un.sound 

OAO's  concern  about  the  problem  would 
certainly  be  Justified  If  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  In  fact  permitted  a  city  to 
undertake  clearance  on  the  basis  of  this  ap- 
proach In  fact,  we  do  not.  The  50- 
and  'JO-percent  requlremenU  relate  only  t<> 
those    buildings    that    are   structurally   sub- 
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standard.  No  other  buildings  may  be  In- 
cluded in  these  categories.  While  we  be- 
lieve this  rule  Is  stated  with  reasonable 
clarity  In  the  Urban  Renewal  Uanual,  we 
have  ordered  a  redrafting  of  the  appropriate 
sections  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  mis- 
understanding on  this  point. 

There  were  118  buildings  In  the  Erlerlew 
project  area.  In  the  loan  and  grant  applica- 
tion which  was  approved  by  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration,  the  city  classified  64 
of  these  buildings  as  "substandard."  The 
GAO  auditors,  however,  with  an  HHFA  em- 
ployee who  had  been  requested  to  accom- 
pany them.  Inspected  77  buildings  and  char- 
acterized 34  as  structurally  substandard.  In 
Instances  where,  because  of  long  neglect  and 
abuse,  a  building  had  been  reduced  to  a 
state  that  the  aggregate  coet  of  repairs  wotUd 
be  unreasonable  (as  compared  to  new  con- 
struction), the  OAO  team  still  took  the  posi- 
tion that  tbe  building  could  not  be  classed 
as  substandard. 

The  GAO  count  of  34  buildings  represents 
too  narrow  a  view  of  what  Is  structurally 
substandard.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  prac- 
tical limits  beyond  which  no  prudent  owner 
or  buyer  would  go  In  attempting  repairs 
should  be  taken  Into  consideration  In  classi- 
fying a  building  as  substandard. 

After  the  GAO  draft  report  was  issued, 
the  Chicago  Regional  Office  of  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration  reevaluated  the 
Inspection  reports  of  all  buildings  and  con- 
cluded again  that  84  buildings  were  sub- 
standard and  should  be  removed.  It  is  es- 
eenUal  to  note,  however,  that  this  flgtire  was 
broken  down  into  two  parts:  60  buildings 
that  were  structursUy  substandard  and  34 
buildings  thst  warranted  clearance  because 
of  other  blighting  Influences.  Unfortunately 
the  language  In  the  report  by  the  regional 
office  which  characterized  84  buildings  as 
"substandard"  was  misleading.  The  use  of 
this  term  for  all  84  buildings  was  Incorrect, 
and  we  are  taking  steps  to  Insure  that  future 
analyses  will  be  made  and  tabulated  In  such 
a  way  as  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  this 
kind  of  misunderstanding. 

It  should  be  noted  that  even  under  the 
GAO  count  of  34,  30  percent  of  the  bxilldings 
in  the  area  were  found  to  be  structurally 
substandard,  and  thus,  when  considered 
along  with  blighting  influeneea.  qualified 
the  area  for  clearance  under  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  criteria.  Again,  wa  ampba- 
size  that  GAO  does  not  now  challenge  tba 
eligibility  ot  the  project  area  for  rwiewal 
through  clearance  and  redevelopment. 

Let  me  state  again:  In  order  for  a  project 
area  to  qualify  for  clearance,  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration  requires  one  of  two 
alternative  requirements  to  be  met.  More 
than  50  percent  of  the  buildln^B  must  be 
structurally  substandard  to  a  degiaa  war- 
ranting clearance  without  considering  other 
factors.  Or,  in  the  alternative,  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  buildings  must  be  structtir- 
ally  substandard  to  a  degree  warranting 
clearance  without  considering  other  factors, 
and  in  addition  the  blighting  influences 
specifically  listed  in  our  manual  must  be 
present  In  the  area  to  stich  a  degree  so  as  to 
make  substantial  other  clearance  neeeasary. 
The  Erlevlew  project  clearly  qualified. 

It  is  important  st  this  point  to  under- 
stand that  compliance  with  the  60-  or  30- 
percent  structural  substandard  criteria, 
which  is  necessary  to  qualify  an  area  as  a 
clearance  area,  does  not  mean  that  tbe  city 
has  the  approval  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration for  total  clearance  of  tbe  area. 
Once  the  eligibility  of  the  area  for  clearance 
has  been  established,  the  city  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  support  the  extent  of  tbe  clear- 
ance that  It  propoees  to  undertake.  Tbe  city 
prepares  a  renewal  plan  for  tbe  area,  and  It 
is  in  the  review  of  this  plan  with  Its  docu- 
mentation that  the  clearance  propoeed  must 
be  justified. 


Tbls  brings  us  to  the  second  major  ques- 
tion raised  by  tbe  GAO  report,  namely,  the 
damOUtlon  of  buildings  that  are  structurally 
■ound.  The  report  emphasizes  tbe  fact  that 
a  number  of  structurally  sound  buildings, 
aevaral  at  which  are  quite  expensive,  will  be 
aeqnlrad  and  cleared  in  the  Erlevlew  project 
and  states  that  several  of  these  structures 
mlgbt  have  been  imftroved  and  successfully 
integrated  into  the  project.  It  refers  to  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration  policies,  set 
forth  below,  that  encourage  the  development 
of  plans  providing  for  maximum  retention 
of  aound  stnicttires  and  questions  the 
adequacy  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion Implementation  of  these  policies.  GAO 
reoonunends,  in  effect,  that  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration  determine,  after  In- 
spection of  the  premises,  whether  each  such 
building  should  be  demolished  or  retained 
and  integrated  into  the  project. 

In  order  to  justify  large-scale  clearance, 
our  policies  provide  as  follows:  "The  Lf  A 
must  also  (1)  show  that  the  extent  of  clear- 
ance proposed  is  warranted,  and  (3)  fully 
Justify  the  acquisition  of  individual  parcels 
of  basically  sound  property  which  involves 
high  acquisition  costs  and  might  not  be  in- 
compatible with  land  use  proposal*  Every 
poaslbillty  must  be  explored  to  develop  an 
xirban  renewal  plan  which  permits  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  sound  structures  to  remain 
In  tbe  area. 

"HHFA  will  not  concur  in  the  acquisi- 
tion tor  demolition  of  property  that  is:  (1) 
Of  such  quality  and  potential  use  that  Its 
retention  is  compatible  with  the  achieve- 
ment of  tbe  urban  renewal  plan  objectives 
for  tbe  project  areas;  and  (3)  capable  of  be- 
ing Improved  and  successfully  integrated  in- 
to tbe  project." 

This  policy  was  in  fact  carried  out  in  tbe 
approval  of  the  urban  renewal  plan  for  this 
project.  Indeed,  It  should  be  noted  that 
18  bulIdlngB  In  the  Erlevlew  project  area 
will  be  saved  imder  the  city's  plan.  Thirty 
balldlngs  not  structurally  substandard  must 
be  taken  because  they  are  obsolete  sdid  can- 
not be  converted  to  a  suitable  use;  they  ex- 
ert bUght.ing  Influence  on  the  surrounding 
area,  and  would  continue  to  blight  any  new 
development.  Four  buildings  were  sched- 
uled for  demolition  because  they  constituted 
haaards  to  health  and  safety.  Four  are  to 
ba  taken  to  widen  streets  and  relieve  traffic 
ooagastlon.  Two  structures  are  being  taken 
to  create  a  plaza,  which  will  provide  essential 
public  open  space  and  serve  as  a  buffer  be- 
tvreen  Intensive  commercial  uses  and  areas 
for  new  downtown  apartment  living.  Fif- 
teen structurally  standard  buildings  are  be- 
ing taken  In  order  to  provide  large  enough 
parcels  of  land  to  attract  sound,  new  devel- 
opment. 

GAO  has  stated  that  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  did  not  have  sufficient  infor- 
mation at  the  time  the  project  was  approved 
"to  make  a  realistic  judgment  that  large- 
scale  demolition  was  warranted,  to  the  com- 
plete exclusion  of  less  costly  alternative 
uathods  of  urban  renewal  treatment."  We 
cannot  agree  with  this  statement. 

The  tour  of  the  project  site  by  regional 
office  officials  on  the  afternoon  of  November 
IS,  1960,  and  the  following  morning  was  not, 
aa  indicated  in  the  report,  the  "principal 
baala  for  tbe  determination  that  the  area  met 
URA  raquirements  for  clearance."  In  fact, 
regional  office  staff  visited  the  project  area 
many  times — before  the  project  application 
was  filed  and  during  project  planning.  Tbe 
regional  ofllce  had  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
area  to  evaluate  data  submitted  by  the  city 
in  terms  of  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  per- 
centage of  structurally  substandard  build- 
ings and  also  of  other  blighting  factors  such 
as  inoompatlble  or  deleterious  usee,  obeo- 
leaoanee  or  incompatible  land  use  relation- 
atalpa,  all  of  vrblch  are  recognized  under  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration  policy  as  con- 
ditions which  may  warrant  clearance. 


In  our  opinion,  there  was  sufficient  basis 
for  the  approval  of  the  project  by  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration:  the  inspections,  re- 
view of  the  data  in  the  city's  application  and 
related  documents,  together  with  the  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  regional  office  staff  of  the 
planning  activities  of  the  city. 

It  would  have  been  most  tmwise,  further- 
more, for  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
to  have  taken  a  position  that  would  have  pre- 
vented achievement  of  the  plan  by  Insisting 
on  the  retention  of  additional  structures. 
Upon  re-review  of  the  Erlevlew  plan,  we  again 
concluded  the  necessity  of  tuiqulrlng  these 
structures  and  have  determined  that  the  city 
in  submitting  the  present  plan  had  given 
adequate  consideration  to  alternative  plans 
that  might  have  permitted  the  retention  of 
some  of  these  structures. 

We  do  feel,  however,  that  the  QAO  report 
has  revealed  the  need  for  strengthening  the 
documentation  required  to  demonstrate  that 
adeqtiate  consideration  has  been  given  to 
alternate  plans  that  would  result  in  the  re- 
tention of  a  greater  number  of  structurally 
sound  structures.  Our  requirements  are  be- 
ing strengthened  In  this  re^jiect.  At  the  same 
time,  we  feel  that  In  the  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration's review  of  these  plans,  a  basic 
principle  Is  Involved  that  requires  emphasis. 
This  principle  applies  to  GAO's  reconunenda- 
tlon  that  tbe  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
inspect  each  building  and  itself  make  the  de- 
termination as  to  whether  It  should  be  re- 
tained. 

A  basic  principle  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  is  that  the  urban  renewal 
program  is  a  local  program,  locally  conceived, 
locally  planned,  and  locally  carried  out.  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  is  provided  to  aid 
localities  in  the  carrying  out  of  these  local 
plans  and  prograntf .  Within  this  framework. 
the  Federal  Government  makes  every  effort 
to  asstire  that  the  objectives  of  the  locality 
are  accomplished  in  the  uKist  effective  and 
most  economical  manner  consistent  with 
sound  planning.  The  Housing  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended,  was  not  written  and  in  our  opinion 
should  not  be  administered  to  provide  ab- 
solute Federal  dominance  over  the  type  of  de- 
velopment that  a  city  chooses  as  appropriate 
for  a  project  area.  So  long  as  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  legislation  and  policies 
are  met,  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
should  not  block  tbe  achievement  of  locally 
determined  renewal  objectives  by  Interpos- 
ing Its  judgment  as  to  which  buildings  are 
and  which  buildings  are  not  to  be  made  part 
of  a  final  project  plan. 

There  is  no  question  that  several  of  the 
buildings  scheduled  for  clearance  In  the  Erie- 
view  area  were  structurally  sound.  But  the 
urban  renewal  plan  that  tbe  ctty  developed 
for  the  Erlevlew  area  calls  for  a  different 
character  of  land  use  and  development  than 
would  have  been  permitted  by  retention  of 
these  additional  buildings.  The  retention  of 
these  buildings  would  have  prevented 
achievement  of  an  urban  renewal  plan  that 
was  the  result  of  the  city's  intensive  study 
of  its  own  needs,  dating  back  to  the  adoption 
of  the  general  plan  of  Cleveland  in  1940,  and 
it  would  have  accorded  'with  neither  law  nor 
ptiblic  policy  for  the  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration to  have  overruled  the  city's  care- 
fully considered  plans.  The  bond  issue 
which  raised  the  local  funds  necessary  to 
launch  the  Erlevlew  project  was  approved  by 
66  percent  of  the  voters.  The  Erlevlew  plan 
was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  tbe  SS 
members  of  the  city  cotmcil  after  review  by 
the  planning  commlaalon,  after  frequent 
hearings  by  a  conunlttee  of  tba  council,  and 
after  a  series  of  public  hfiartngs  attended  by 
more  than  500  people  lasting  for  12  hours. 
Even  though  the  urban  renewal  plan  en- 
tailed substantial  changes  in  existing  land 
uses,  the  role  of  the  Federal  Ooremmcst  was 
not  to  substitute  Its  Judgment  tot  tbat  of  the 
locality,  but  rather  to  determine  wbetber  the 
locality   had   complied   with   sppllcable   Isw 
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and  with  our  ragolations  tn  its  adoption  of 
tlia  pUn. 

So  lone  M  a  etty**  objectlTM  are  sound  and 
realistic  and  ao  kmg  m  th«  city  haa  oocn- 
pUad  wltli  FMtaral  law  and  regulations  as 
wall  aa  with  local  laws,  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  should.  X  ballare,  approve  the  plan 
that  la  deralopad  and  proposed  by  the 
locality. 

Although  tha  urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion haa  taken  aacaptlon  to  the  findings  of 
the  OAO  report,  tba  report  has  proved  of 
value  In  Idantlfjrlng  some  poaslblUUea  of 
misinterpretation  of  our  policies  aa  to  clas- 
sification of  baUftlnyi  In  meeting  our  criteria 
for  clearance  treatment  and  in  raising  the 
queetlon  of  further  written  documentation 
of  the  efforts  of  tlaa  local  public  agency  to  ex- 
plore alternative  plana.  As  mentioned  pre- 
viously, we  are  fortlisr  clarifying  theee  pro- 
visions of  the  XTrban  Benewal  Manual  so  as 
to  remove  any  poaiible  ambiguities.  We  also 
Intend  to  reexaalne  our  review  procedures 
and  to  conaldar  any  additional  measures 
which  may  be  naeaaaary  or  desirable  to  as- 
sxire  careful  *■§«*»"'  office  review  of  pro- 
posals made  by  loeal  pubUc  agenclee. 

For  your  Intermatton.  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  stataoMBt  prepared  by  the  Cleve- 
land Urban  Beoawal  Agency  that  discusses 
the  various  aa|iacto  of  the  Bievlew  I  project 
la  detail. 

Also,  In  acoordaaee  with  your  request  of 
August  ao.  a  report  on  8.  3045  Is  being  pre- 
pared and  will  be  forwarded  to  you  as  soon 
as  poaalble. 

Please  let  me  ksow  If  you  desire  any  fur- 
ther Informatfcm  with  respect  to  either  the 
OAO  report  or  tbe  fclevlew  I  project. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WiLUAif   L.   Slavtow. 
Urbais   Jtomewsl  Commissioner 


ADDITIONAL  HOU8INO  FOR  THE 
BJJERLY 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  introdueed  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 118  wbJcii  would  Increase  the  au- 
thorisation for  direct  loans  Tor  housing 
for  the  elderlj  under  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1M0.  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 118  would  increase  the  authorl- 
zaU(xi  by  $75  million,  from  $225  to  $300 
million.  This  Is  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  of  February  21. 
1963.  to  the  Ooncress  "relaUve  to  the  el- 
derly citizens  of  our  Nation." 

Under  section  302  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959.  the  Hooslnc  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  is  authorised  to  make  di- 
rect loans  to  prlrate  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions, consumer  cooperatives,  and  public 
agencies  and  bodies  for  the  provision  of 
housing  designed  ea];>ecially  for  the  el- 
derly. This  procram  Is  administered  by 
the  Community  Facilities  Administration 
in  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agen- 
cy. The  loans  are  currently  being  made 
at  an  interest  rate  of  3H  percent  per 
annum  and  maj  run  for  as  long  as  50 
years.  Applicants  are  required  to  show 
that  they  are  unable  to  secure  private 
loans  on  equally  favorable  terms.  The 
program  is  designed  for  elderly  persons 
in  the  lower  middle-income  bracket. 
Local  Income  limits  for  admission  have 
been  established  by  the  HHFA  and  ini- 
tial roit  schedules  and  changes  in  rent 
schedules  must  be  i^vroved  by  the  Com- 
munity FacUltlas  Administration. 

Senate  Joint  BesoigHnn  118  would  in- 
crease the  present  authorization  of  $225 


million  for  appropriations  for  loans  by 
$75  million.  To  date.  $150  million  has 
been  appropriated  and  an  additional  $125 
million  has  been  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  1964 
subject  to  new  authority  being  provided 
in  a  prior  legislative  act.  The  purpose 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  118  Is  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  authority  so  that  the 
full  amount  needed  can  be  appropriated 
in  the  1964  Appropriations  Act. 

I  have  been  told  by  the  administration 
that,  at  the  rate  applications  for  loans 
are  being  submitted  to  the  Agency,  the 
program  will  be  out  of  funds  some  time 
next  spring  unless  action  Is  tai:en  on 
additional  authorization 
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OOLDWATER- KENNEDY      RACE      IN 
WISCONSIN    MIGHT    BE    CLOSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  Sen- 
ator GoLDWATZK  might  give  President 
Kennedy  a  surprisingly  close  race  in 
Wisconsin. 

I  have  Just  completed  the  most  com- 
prehensive poll  I  have  ever  conducted  in 
Wisconsin.  More  than  40.000  question- 
naires were  mailed  out  in  a  way  calcu- 
lated to  secure  as  representative  a 
sample  of  opinion  as  possible. 

Names  were  selected  at  random  from 
telephone  books  and  rural  boxholder  lists. 
Bach  of  Wisconsin's  72  counties  and  its 
urban  and  rural  population  was  polled  in 
proportion  to  population. 

The  poll  actually  recorded  a  3 — 60.3 
percent — to  2 — 39.7  percent — Kennedy 
advantage  over  OoLowAm.  But  the  poll 
also  showed  only  21.4  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents considered  themselves  Repub- 
licans, compared  to  37.5  percent  Demo- 
crats and  41.1  percent  independents. 
This  response  bias  is  understandable 
since  the  poll  was  conducted  by  a  Demo- 
cratic Seiiator. 

Furthermore,  the  President  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  far  better  known  at  the 
present  time  in  Wisconsin.  A  presiden- 
tial campaign  would  greatly  increase 
Wisconsin     familiarity     with     Senator 

OOLOWATUt. 

Allowing  for  the  Democratic  bias  in 
the  poll  and  the  President's  present  awl- 
vantage  in  t)eing  better  known,  it  would 
seem  that  a  Kennedy-Cioldwater  race  in 
Wisconsin  in  November  of  1964  could  be 
a  real  horserace. 

Governor  Rockefeller  fared  more  poor- 
ly than  GoLDWATXR  In  the  poll.  Kennedy 
received  about  68  percent  of  the  vote 
compared  to  32  percent  for  the  New  York 
Governor. 

On  four  other  questions  involving  cru- 
cial issues  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress, we  are  still  tabulating  the  results 
of  the  questionnaire  We  expect  to  be 
able  to  report  these  results  within  the 
next  few  days. 

A  breakdown  of  the  replies  in  the  Ken- 
nedy-Ooldwater  and  Kennedy-Rockefel- 
ler races  by  Wisconsin  congressional  dis- 
trict follows: 

Question  1  If  the  presidential  elecUon 
were  held  today  between  Basst  OuuiwATKa 
and  John  T.  Kennedy,  would  ytiu  vote  for 
OoLowATaa  or  Kennedy'' 


Question  2.  If  the  presidential  election  were 
held  today  between  Nelson  Rockefeller  and 
John  F.  Kennedy,  would  you  vote  for  Rocke- 
feller or  Kennedy? 
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Question  7.     Do  you  regard  yourself  as 
Democrat.   Republican,  or  Independent? 
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NA'nONAL  DISGRACE— STARVED 
CAPITAL  SCHOOLJ3 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  any 
American  who  read  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning  must  have  been  shocked  to 
see  a  picture  of  97  high  school  students 
Jammed  like  cattle  Into  a  classroom  de- 
signed to  hold  only  40  pupils.  Pupils  are 
standing  against  the  walls,  squeezed  on 
top  of  desks,  perched  on  radiators.  Obvi- 
ously they  cannot  have  a  real  opportu- 
mty  to  learn  under  these  disgraceful  cir- 
cumstances. 

And  Mr.  President,  this  school  over- 
crowding is  not  unusual  in  this  Nation's 
Capital. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  our  responsibil- 
ity. We  Senators  and  Congressmen  are 
responsible  for  the  schools  of  Washing- 
ton. This  Is  our  disgrace.  It  is  up  to  us 
to  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  article  l>e  printed  In 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows; 

The  TtACHtas  Can't  Teach,  Students  Can't 

LcAaN 

(By  Ii^urlne  Hoffman) 

The  teachers  say  they  can't  teach  The 
pupils  say  they  can't  learn.  Both  groups 
agree  that  conditions  are  horrible  at  Splng- 
arn  High  School  where  97  pupils  are  packed 
Into  one  10th  grade  English  claaa. 
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Picture  this  elaas.  conducted  by  Theodore 
R.  Hudson,  an  experienced  teacher.  The 
pupils  crowd  Into  a  classroom  that  should 
hold  only  40.  according  to  Are  regtilatione. 
DoKens  of  students  squeese  together  on  the 
tops  of  desks  Jammed  against  the  waU. 
Others  sit  on  the  radiator  and  the  library 
table.  Three  girls  share  two  seats.  Some 
students  stand.  Only  a  few.  who  arrive 
early,  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  desk 
and  a  chair. 

Such  a  scene  Is  not  uncommon  this  year 
at  the  school.  24th  and  Bcnnlng  Road  NK.  A 
lack  of  teachers  has  reeulted  in  a  elBable 
number  of  giant-sized  ciaeaee  like  Hudaon'e. 

For  example  at  Springarm,  there  are  81  etu- 
dents  in  another  class  taught  by  Hudeon,  86 
in  one  world  history  class,  80  in  an  11th  grade 
English  class.  93  in  one  10th  grade  Knglleh 
class.  83  glrU  in  a  10th  grade  health  and 
physical  education  class,  and  69  pupils  in  a 
physical  science  class.  Sru-ollmenta  of  more 
than  60  students  per  class  are  not  unusual 
in  other  English  and  history  classes.  But 
that's  not  all.  The  teacher  shortage  also 
has— 

Porced  teachers  to  take  over  classes  in  sub- 
jects with  which  they  are  unfamiliar;  a  Latin 
teacher  has  a  geometry  class,  an  art  teacher 
an  algebra  class  and  a  music  teacher  a  math 
class. 

Compelled  20  teachers  to  give  up  their 
free  periods  for  preparation  to  teach  cUsiee, 

Made  It  impossible  for  36  students  who  are 
preparing  for  college  to  take  second  year 
Spanish. 

Led  to  situations  In  which  a  teacher  keei>s 
only  one  lesson  ahead  of  her  pupils — a 
French  teacher  trying  to  instruct  a  Spanish 
I  class. 

Caused  problems  In  the  business  depart- 
ment where  a  teacher  has  43  pupils  in  typing 
and  only  35  typewriters;   10  do  not  work. 

Imposed  a  hardship  on  pupils  who  are  not 
in  the  giant-sized  classes.  For  instance,  one 
teacher  has  34  pupils  In  a  slow-learning 
EIngllsh  class  where  there  should  be  fewer 
than  20  to  meet  Board  of  education 
standards. 

Forced  teachers  to  teach  many  courses  m- 
stead  of  the  usual  one  or  two. 

The  teacher  storage  stems  from  Inaction 
on  the  District  1964  budget  calling  for  344 
new  teachers  this  year  to  meet  an  estimated 
increase  of  6.126  new  public  echool  pupils. 

At  Sprlngarn  this  lack  of  new  teachers 
means  that  there  are  10  fewer  senior  high 
school  teachers  than  there  were  last  year. 
At  the  same  time  the  senior  high  enrollment 
is  almost  1,700.  compared  to  1,488  last  year. 

Hearings  on  the  District  budget  will  be- 
gin in  the  Senate  next  week  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  headed  by  Sen- 
ator RoBXBT  C.  Btbd,  Democrat,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. He  has  said  the  subcommittee  will 
hear  a  presentation  of  the  overall  budget  by 
the  District  Commissioners,  then  hold  hear- 
ings on  school  needs. 

However,  funds  to  hire  the  additional 
teachers  cannot  be  approved  before  action 
Is  taken  on  the  entire  District  budget. 
There  Is  a  possibility  Congress  might  give 
school  officials  permission  to  hire  extra  teach- 
ers at  once.  School  Superintendent  Carl  F. 
Hansen  asked  for  such  permission  before 
school  started  last  week  but  was  txirned  down 
on  the  grounds  that  the  budget  had  not  yet 
been  submitted  to  the  Byrd  subcommittee. 

Meanwhile,  teachers  like  Hudson  face  huge 
classes.  How  does  he  teach  97  sophomores 
English?  The  answer — he  can't,  although 
he  tries. 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL  ORONOU- 
SKI  OUTSPOKEN,  STRAIOHTPOR- 
WARD  SUCCESS 

Mr  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  this 
body  will  soon  pass  on  the  nomination 


of  the  next  Postmaster  General.  The 
President  has  nominated  John  Gronou- 
8lEl.orMMliMn,Wi8. 

The  Senate  should  know  that  John 
GronotiBlti  is  a  remarkably  straight- 
forward, as  well  as  able  Democrat. 

He  has  had  a  brilliant  career  in  our 
State  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  by  Aldrlc  Revell,  an  excellent 
political  reporter,  on  John  Gronouskl  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OaoNOTTSKi  Shows  Otttspokin  Man  Can  Suc- 

CKKD  IN  POLmCAL  LiFX 

(By  Aldrlc  Revell) 

John  Austin  OronoisBkl.  Wisconsin's  tax 
commlasloner.  has  disproved  the  belief  that 
If  a  man  speaks  his  mind  frankly  at  all  times 
he  won't  get  very  far  in  life,  and  especial- 
ly, m  politics. 

Oronouski,  who  will  be  44  on  October  26. 
has  been  an  outspoken,  partisan  Democrat 
all  his  adult  life.  His  reward  is  that  he 
now  goes  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  a  Cabinet 
post  m  the  Kennedy  administration. 

While  the  greater  part  of  his  mental  ef- 
forts haa  been  m  the  technical  field  of  eco- 
nomics and  finance,  Gronouskl  has  been  a 
Btrong  and  guiding  voice  In  Wisconsin's 
Democratic  Party  for  years. 

His  advice  has  been  sought,  and  often  fol- 
lowed, by  former  Governor  Nelson,  Governor 
Reynolds,  and  Patrick  J.  Lucey,  former  State 
chairman. 

A  dedicated  foe  of  sales  taxes,  Gronouskl 
tried  hla  best  to  steer  Wisconsin  away  frc«n 
this  field  of  taxation.  But  because  of  the 
Republican-dominated  legislature,  he  bad  to 
compromise  on  selective  sales  taxes  to  pre- 
vent fiscal  chaoe. 

He  still  opposes  any  form  of  sales  taxes, 
selective  or  general,  and  in  the  1962  cam- 
paign he  provided  the  material  for  all  of 
Governor  Re3rnolds'  speeches  against  sales 
tAxes  and  for  income  taxes  based  on  ability 
to  pay. 

An  example  of  his  dislike  of  sales  taxes 
and  the  lengths  he  will  go  to  avoid  them 
came  during  the  Democratic  State  conven- 
tion at  Sheboygan  in  1962.  when  he  made  a 
rlpsnorUng  speech  on  the  convention  floor 
erltlclBlxig  sales  taxes  and  urging  the  dele- 
gate* to  oppose  both  selective  and  general: 
sales  taxee. 

His  attitude  at  the  convention  was  not  a, 
contradiction,  even  though  he  had  devlsecV_ 
the   selective    sales    taxes    which    Govemof 
Nelson  used  m  his  compromise  tax  program. 

Tlie  fact  Is  that  Gronouskl.  an  Intellectual 
politician,  had  to  compromise  m  the  1961 
leglalatuxe  and  did  ao  by  advocating  selective 
lalaa  taxes  m  order  to  avoid  what  he  con- 
sidered a  worse  evil  of  general  sales  taxes. 

In  the  1962  campaign,  in  the  hopes  that 
the  Democrats  would  win  and  thus  control 
taxation,  he  strongly  opposed  both  selective 
and  sales  taxes. 

Oronouirid  was  born  of  Polish  pfu-ents  on 
October  26,  1919,  in  Dunbar.  Wis.,  and  was 
raised  m  Oehkoeh.  He  graduated  from  St. 
Peter's  High  School  in  Oshkosh  and  attended 
Oahkosh  State  College. 

He  is  a  husky,  pipe-smoking,  left-handed 
extrovert. 

He  got  three  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  In  1942  he  got  his  B.A.;  in 
1047.  his  M.A.;  and  in  1956,  his  Ph.  D.  His 
doctoral  dissertation  was  on  "Valuation  of 
Railroads  for  Ad  Valorem  Tax  Purpoees." 

From  February  1948  to  June  1950,  he 
taught  public  finance,  money,  and  bankmg 
at  the  University  of  Maine.  From  1953  to 
196g  he  taught  statistics  at  Roosevelt  Uni- 
versity In  Chicago  at  nighta.  at  the  same  time 
he  was  holding  down  the  job  of  research  as- 


sociate for  the  Federation  of  Tax  Adminis- 
trators. 

From  September  1966  to  Augvist  1967,  he 
was  research  associate  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsm,  directing  under  Prof.  Harold 
Groves,  a  study  of  Wisconsin  income  tax  ad- 
ministration. 

From  September  1957  to  July  1958.  he  was 
on  the  research  staff  of  the  Michigan  tax 
study  while  teaching  public  finance  and 
banking  at  Wayne  State  University,  Detroit. 

Gronouskl  returned  to  Wisconsin  In  Febru- 
ary 1969  after  winning  a  civil  service  exami- 
nation as  research  director  of  the  State  tax 
dep>artnient.  He  served  as  executive  director 
of  Governor  Nelson's  blue  ribbon  committee 
on  tax  revision. 

He  was  named  to  a  6-year  term  as  tax  com- 
missioner by  Governor  Nelson  in  1958  and 
confirmed  by  the  Republican-controlled 
senate. 

Since  1962  he  has  been  Governor  Reynolds' 
closest  financial  advisor  and  close  personal 
friend. 

Gronouskl  has  published  more  than  30  ar- 
ticles in  technical  tax  journals  on  all  fields 
of  taxation. 

During  World  War  II  he  was  a  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Army  Air  Corps  and  served  as 
navigator  in  24  combat  missions  in  the  Eu- 
ropean theater  from  April  1943  to  October 
1945. 

He  is  married  and  has  two  girls,  Stacy.  10. 
and  Julie  Kay,  7.  He  lives  at  6013  Barton 
Road. 


WISCONSIN      HAILS      THE      GREAT 
ATHLETE  WARREN  SPAHN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  our 
Governor  has  declared  next  Tuesday 
Warren  Spahn  Day  in  our  State.  This 
magnificent  pitcher — in  my  book  base- 
ball's greatest — ^Is  not  only  a  great  athlete 
but  a  marvelously  clean-living,  gentle- 
manly example  to  the  youth  of  our  State 
and  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  As- 
sociated Press  article  about  Wisconsin's 
honor  to  Warren  Spahn  and  a  column 
paying  tribute  to  Spahn  by  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal's  Oliver  Kuechle  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aix  Wisconsin  To  Han.  Spahn 

Madison,  Wis.,  September  9. — A  declara- 
tion from  the  Governor  today  proclaimed 
September  17  "Warren  Spahn  Day"  in  Wis- 
consin, in  tribute  to  the  Braves'  incomparable 
left-hander. 

Spahn  became  a  30-game  winner  for  the 
13th  time  in  his  career  Sunday  with  a  3-to-3 
victory  over  Philadelphia.  The  feat  tied  a 
mark  Christy  Mathewson  put  in  the  National 
League  annals. 

Gov.  John  W.  Reynolds  called  the  42-year- 
old  left-handler  "a  symbol  of  athletic  excel- 
lence to  the  people  of  UUwaukee  and  base- 
ball fans  all  over  America. 

"At  a  time  of  life  when  other  men  com- 
plain about  mowing  the  lawn  he  continues 
to  display  a  physical  vigor  that  Is  the  envy 
of  all. 

"He  has  Inspired  the  youth  of  •  •  •  the 
Nation  with  his  conduct  as  an  outatanding 
gentleman  and  sportsman  on  and  off  the 
pla3ring  field." 

The  Governor  made  Spahn  an  honorary 
lifetime  citizen  of  the  State  and  titled  him 
"Wisconsin's  first  gentleman  of  baseball." 

The  Braves  will  play  the  Gianta  September 
17  m  ICllwaukee  County  Stadium.  Fans  are 
expected  from  all  sections  of  the  State. 
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AjrraQAT  tet  4S  warn  a  Oamb  ov  BbuxbT 


(By  OUw  K.  Kuechle) 
W1i«t  cftn  •  gnj  aay  »bout  WuT«n  Spahn 
dtkt  has  not  bMB  ffOd  iMforv?  Tbe  >up«r- 
laUTM  wtth  wtatdk  hla  pttchtsff  tuu  been 
described  for  yean  1uit«  lost  tbelr  farce.  Tbe 
"mh ailing"  Spfthn.  Um  "Incredible**  Spahn. 
the  '^abulona*'  ftr*t"* — where  doea  one  go 
from  there  «aoeipt  to  repeat  himself?  So  It 
must  be  today:  The  "am suing,  incredible, 
fabulous"  Spahn  and  whatever  other  words 
the  theaaurua  may  have  to  fit  a  pitcher  of 
"extraordinary,  brflltant.  tparUlng^  working 
sklU.     Oh,   thoM  weary  superlatives. 

Spahn  SrtndBj  won  lils  aoth  game  of  a 
season  for  the  ISth  time.  Spahn  Sunday 
was  also  43  years  and  139  days  old.  Hell 
be  49  April  23,  IMt.  There  are  grandfathers 
tHatold. 

leOT  SW    BCKO 

Here  la  the  "lacredlbie.  amazing,  fabu- 
lous** thing  about  Um  man.  He  Is  doing  it. 
and  apparently  lortag  nothing,  at  an  age  that 
most  pitchers,  howaver  great  in  youth,  stand 
in  the  ""*^*''»»g  bOK  or  run  a  twwiing  alley. 

Spahn  at  42  ta  not  only  pitching  and  win- 
ning, he  Is  winning  ••  only  the  greatest  in 
youth  ever  do. 

A  few  yean  ago,  tbare  was  common  talk 
that  any  year  mlglit  sae  the  beginning  of  the 
end  If  not  ttie  esid  ttself.  T^e  man  Just 
couldn't  go  on.  Today  there  isn't  even  an 
echo  of  such  taft.  Spahn  himself  speaks 
modestly  of  anottar  S  or  4  years — and  why 
not? 

And  If  It  Is  aaa4kar  S  or  4  years,  the 
records  that  muat  further  fall  to  him 
wm  fill  a  boolE  BOt  Itw  laast  of  which  will 
be  those  ot  tonfetty  «•  •  pitcher  and  lon- 
gevity with  one  club. 


Spahn  today  la  In  hla  10th  season.  Four 
more  yearo  and  ha  will  equal  John  Plncus 
Qulnn*s  reeord  ctf  tt  In  tbe  majors.  Three 
more  and  ha  wfll  a^val  Serb  ^nnock's,  Sam 
Jonaa*,  Red  BaAag%  and  Sarly  Wynn's  ot 
as  In  ooa  leagOB— aU  In  the  Amsrlcan  by 
the  way.  And  2  mora  years  and  be  wUi  equal 
Waitar  Johnson *>  and  Teddy  Lyons'  of  21 
with  one  club-^JWinson  with  the  Washing- 
ton Senators  and  Lyons  with  the  Chicago 
Sox. 

Having  spent  hla  19  sesaons  with  the 
Bravea,  ha  alnady  balds  tbe  National  league 
pitching  reacad  hi  thla. 

Ona  cant  hal#  but  speculate  what  his 
achievement  chart  today  might  be  except 
for  his  3  yean  of  mlUtary  service  (1943, 
1944.  and  1946).  They  were  yeare  of  youth 
after  he  had  )otnad  tba  Bravea  from  Hartford 
for  a  few  gsmaa  \m  1*42.  It  was  not  until 
ha  returned  ttoaa  tha  war.  In  194d,  and  at 
the  age  of  M,  tha*  bm  won  his  first  big 
league  gaaka. 

If  his  three  lost  seasons  had  been  as  good 
as  the  flzst  thraa  full  ones,  be  would  be 
knocking  loudly  at  tha  door  of  400  victories 
today— loudly.  m»  won  8  and  lost  5  In  194«. 
31  and  10  In  IMT.  and  15  and  13  In  194a. 
He  would  have  S91  ▼lct<Mrles  today. 

"Amazing.  Incradlhle,  fabulous"  Warren 
Spahn. 

Anybody  at  43  for  A  rousing  game  of  bridge 
today? 

THE  NUCLEAR  TB8T  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago  oxie  of  my  Senate  colleagues 
and  mysetr  wer*  ca  iutU<Miwkle  television 
dlacuasing  the  prepoMd  treaty  outlawing 
nuclear  explostons  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Our  Joliil  ntpewance  followed  by 
a  few  days  the  cwimeuts  of  the  Presi- 
dent th»t  the  ehfldren  of  our  Nation  had 
no  lobbyist  In  WaAlnfton  to  look  after 
their  interests.  TbB  implication  was 
quite  plain. 


On  the  teirvlElon  program  I  took  issue. 
rather  mildly,  I  must  say.  with  the  Presi- 
dent's comments.  It  was.  and  is,  my  po- 
aiUoa  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  one  oomptote  lobby  for  the  in- 
terests  of  our  children.  Ja  the  three  sep- 
arate branches  of  Ooveriunent  we  might 
not  be  as  eifectlve  at  all  times  as  we 
would  like  to  be.  but  nerertheless.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  Congress  of  tbe  United 
States  we  speak  for  the  people,  the  par- 
ents, the  grandparents,  and  the  chiidren. 

Subsequent  to  our  joint  appearance, 
my  opposite  number  placed  a  h-tter  in  the 
CoMCRKSsiONAi.  RxcoEo  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  a  9 -year-old  child  endorsing 
his  position  in  favor  of  the  U>st  ban 
treaty.  It  seems  the  child  had  tallied 
the  oxatter  over  with  his  mother,  and  the 
mother  had  agreed  that  the  child  was 
right — that  the  treaty  should  be  ratified. 
The  floor  comments  here  followed  the 
general  line  that  eren  a  9-year-old  child 
knows  the  proposed  test  ban  treaty  Is  In 
the  best  interests  of  this  country. 

I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  mail 
on  this  subject,  some  of  it  from  scientists, 
from  educators,  from  housewives,  farm- 
ers, laborers.  I  am  reminded  here  that 
the  other  night  a  citizen  called  from  the 
Texas  gulf  coast  to  say.  "Senator,  I'm 
just  a  working  stiff,  but  I  believe  that 
treaty  is  bad,  and  if  things  keep  goii\K 
the  way  they  are  now  going  in  this 
country  we  are  going  to  end  up  with  a 
dictatorship."  And  I  might  add  that 
contrary  to  the  much  publicized  ratio  of 
12  to  1  In  favor  of  the  treaty  that  was 
reported  by  the  President,  my  own  mall 
has  been  running  about  5  to  1  against  It. 

But  recently  I  received  a  letter  that 
somehow  seems  completely  appropriate 
to  the  situation  and  to  the  time.  Re- 
sponsible bodies  of  the  Senate  are  now 
seeking  all  the  information  they  can  get 
from  responsible  citizens  of  our  Republic 
as  to  the  possible  and  probable  effect  of 
the  treaty.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
Senate  Itself  will  have  to  make  the  de- 
termination. In  that  determination  the 
Serutte  will  not,  or  should  not.  vote  as 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  but  as  In- 
dividual and  responsible  guardians  of  our 
Republic  and  Its  institutions. 

When  that  time  comes,  or  perhaps  be- 
fore that  time  comes,  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  on  this  matter.  But  for  the  mo- 
ment. I  would  like  to  «iter  into  the  Rsc- 
OSB  a  letter  from  a  17-year-old  youngster 
in  Texas,  a  graduate  of  Pasadena  High 
School. 

In  passing  I  might  say  that  In  the 
logic  of  the  9-year-old  mentioned  above, 
we  ought  to  ratify  this  treaty.  In  the 
logic  of  17-year-old  Dick  McDonald,  we 
ought  not  to  ratify  this  treaty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  entered,  and  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  fellow  Senators: 

Pasabcna.  Tsx  . 

Augutt  5.  1963 

Deab  ScMAToa  TowES.  I  beard  you  say  ou 
television  a  few  days  ago  that  you  are  a 
lobbyist  for  young  people.  I'm  young.  I'm 
17.  I  graduated  from  Pasadena  High  School 
this  year. 

I  am  writing  essentially  this  same  letter  to 
Senator  Yasbobouch  in  hopes  that  one  ot  yuu 
will  hear  me. 

I  iiave  never  written  a  p<jXltlcian  and  I 
may   never  again.     I'm  simply  not  the  type 


to  become  that  emoUonaUy  stirred  over  po- 
UUcal  Issues,  however.  I  feel  that  the  Nation 
you  represent  Is  sbout  to  make  some  grave 
mistaksa. 

WlMo  young  people  ask  their  teachers  why 
we  study  history,  we  are  told  that  history  Is 
studied  that  one  might  profit  from  the  mis- 
takes of  his  predeceesors  I  am  swiftly  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  only  a 
convenient  answer,  and  that  in  reality  few 
iictuiiUy  learn  by  obecrvlng  previous  blun- 
ders 

Adolf  Hitler  wrote  "Meln  Kampf"  before 
he  became  a  world  power.  Many  havt  eln«e 
woefully  cried  out.  "If  only  we  had  believed 
he  would  do  what  he  said  he  would  do  ' 

The  Senate  repreeents  the  p>eople  of  our 
Nation  It  seems  that  uruler  the  burden  of 
responsibility  for  the  lives  of  180  millions  of 
jieople  our  Repreeentatlves  have  a  tendency 
to  see  peaceful  intentions  where  none  lie. 

I  hope  that  you.  sir.  recognize  the  sense- 
lessness of  ignoring  the  Communist  "Mein 
Kampf."  the  chapters  of  ahlch  have  been 
written  by  many  men  Lenin  in  1919  In  the 
■Report  of  the  Central  Committee  at  the 
eighth  Party  Congress":  "The  existence  of 
the  S<jvlet  Republic  side  by  side  with  the 
imperialist  states  for  a  long  time  is  unthink- 
able One  or  the  other  must  triumph  In  the 
end.  And  before  that  end  supervenes,  a 
series  of  frightful  collisions  between  the 
Soviet  Republic  and  the  bourgeois  states  will 
be  Inevitable "  The  truth  of  thst  last 
statement  we  have  already  witnessed. 

The  ThesU  of  the  Sixth  World  Congress 
of  the  Communist  International:  "The  pro- 
letariat in  the  Sovist  Union  harbours  no  Illu- 
sions as  to  the  possibility  of  a  durable  peace 
with  the  ImperlaXistB." 

Stated  in  a  lecture  on  pollUciU  warfare  in 
1931  by  Dimltry  Z.  Manullsky:  "War  to  the 
hilt  between  communism  and  capitalism  is 
Inevitable." 

Are  we  to  Ignore  this  as  so  many  Ignored 
Hitler's  stated  intent  so  few  years  ago? 

Stated  by  Manuilaky  In  tbe  same  lecture: 
"Today,  of  course,  we  are  not  strong  enough 
to  attack.  To  win  we  ahaU  need  the  element 
of  surprise.  The  bourgeoisie  will  have  to  be 
put  to  sleep.  So  we  shaU  begin  by  launching 
the  most  spectacular  peace  movement  on 
record.  There  will  be  electrifying  overtxu^a 
and  unheard  of  oonoesalons.  Tbe  capitalist 
countnea,  stupid  and  decadent,  will  rejoice 
to  cooperate  in  their  own  deatrucaon.  They 
wUl  Jump  at  anoCher  chance  to  ba  friends. 
As  soon  as  their  guard  is  down,  we  shall 
smaah   them  with  our  clenched  fist." 

We  shall  soon  apparenUy  ratify  a  treaty 
promiaing  to  limit  our  nuclear  testing  dras- 
tically, a  treaty  which,  ot  course.  Is  valid 
only  from  the  time  our  Senate  approves  un- 
til the  Soviet  Union  feels  It  Is  no  longer 
expedient  to  remain  true  to  it.  But  Red 
China  has  signed  nothing.  What  good  is  a 
treaty  which  diminishes  our  progress  while 
the  Soviets,  already  far  ahead,  may  go  on 
testing  In  tbe  nsme  of  Red  China?  Cer- 
tainly it  sppears  Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  not  on  good  terms,  but  who  out- 
side the  Kremlin  can  be  sure?  Communists 
have  never  hesitated  to  employ  deception  In 
their  bid  for  world  conquest. 

I  had  wondered  for  some  time  why  Red 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  outwardly 
splitting,  but  now  it  becomes  obvious,  at 
least  to  me,  that  the  split  is  a  maneuver  for 
a  favorable  political  and  military  .-idvantage 
over  the  West  for  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are 
to  be  put  to  sleep  with  treaties  of  {>e.ace  by 
a  "friendly"  Soviet  Union  while  tbe  Soviets 
continue  to  forge  their  "peaceful  weapons' 
behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain,  while  Red  China 
remains   antagonistic   toward   tbe  West. 

I  hope.  sir.  that  you  will  not  discount  my 
overalmpUfled  interpretation  of  Itf  world 
situation  because  of  my  sge,  but  tiiat  you 
wlU   examine   it   openmlndedly    In   the    light 
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of    these    few    portions   of   the   Communist 
'Meln  Kampf." 

Very  truly  yours, 

Dick  UcDomalo. 


THE  MARCH  ON  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  great  march  on  Washing- 
ton is  now  behind  us.  The  blisters  on 
the  feet  of  the  marchers  are  probably 
well  healed  by  now;  the  news  commen- 
tators are  finding  Joy  in  speculating 
about  the  effect  on  Congress  of  the 
march ;  and  I  recently  read  that  you  can 
now  buy  lapel  pins  that  state  that  "I 
was  there.'* 

Mr.  President,  the  march  may  be  his- 
tory, but  the  thoughts  of  this  great  event 
continue  to  live  on.  The  perseverance 
with  which  the  marchers  came  to  Wash- 
ington, the  good  will  and  dignity  they 
showed  upon  arrival  are  still  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  witnessed  the  occasion. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  mankind 
has  there  been  such  a  gatheiing. 

I  was  particularly  proud  of  the  large 
delegations  from  my  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. I  met  some  of  these  groups  when 
they  arrived  here  at  Union  Station.  I 
was  greatly  impressed  by  the  great  con- 
viction with  which  they  came  to  Wash- 
ington. Many  of  my  fellow  citizens  gave 
up  a  day  of  wages  and  paid  for  the  trip 
to  Washington  in  order  to  participate  in 
the  events.  These  people  pride  them- 
selves on  being  Americans  and  ask  only 
that  they  be  given  the  rights  guaranteed 
them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senate 
should  be  aware  of  the  grassroots  sup- 
port behind  this  great  civil  rights  move- 
ment. I,  therefore,  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  nimiber  of  articles  from 
various  New  Jersey  papers  printed  In  the 
Record.  These  articles  represent  a  sam- 
pling of  the  opinions  found  In  all  the 
papers  of  the  State  and  I  think  are 
worthy  of  note.  Some  deal  with  the 
private  citizen's  views  and  others  are  the 
thoughts  of  the  editorial  boards.  I  ask 
that  the  articles  be  placed  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

From  the  August  30  Trentonlan  of 
Trenton,  an  editorial  entitled,  "An  Im- 
pressive Performance."  "Weary  But 
Proud,"  an  article  from  the  Newark  Eve- 
ning News  of  Augtist  29,  the  article  en- 
titled "Dignity,  Spirit  Impressed  March- 
ers from  Plalnfleld,"  from  the  August  29 
Plainfleld  Courier-News,  from  the  Sep- 
tember 6  issue  of  the  Jewish  News  of 
Newark,  an  interview  with  Dr.  Joachim 
Prlnz  entitled.  "It  Was  in  the  Best  Tra- 
dition of  America,"  from  the  September 
5  Advocate,  the  Newark  Archdiocese  pa- 
per, an  editorial  entitled,  "The  March  on 
Washington,"  "Nation's  Conscience."  an 
editorial  from  the  Paterson  Morning  Call 
of  September  4.  "The  March  Has  Just 
Begun,"  an  editorial  from  the  Bergen 
Record  of  August  30.  and  finally,  from 
the  Asbury  Park  Sunday  Press  of  Sep- 
tember 1.  the  editorial  entiUed.  "The 
Civil  Rights  Battle  Will  Be  Over  When 
Good  Citizens,  Who  Outnumber  Bigots. 
Rise  Up  and  Show  Their  Power." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows : 

(Vtom  tbe  Trentonlan.  Trenton,  N.J.,  Aug. 

30.  1963] 

Am   Imfskssivk   Pesfokmanck 

Tbe  great  "March  on  Washington"  is  over; 
and  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  feared 
that  such  a  massive  demonstration  of  dis- 
content could  not  remain  peaceful  have  been 
proven  groun(iJ.e88. 

The  most  impressive  thing  about  the  march 
was  its  dignity  and  restraint.  Even  friends 
of  tbe  Negroes'  cause  had  been  apprehensive; 
and  tbe  Oovernment  took  many  precautions, 
wlilcb — unnecessary  as  they  proved  to  be — 
were  nevertheless  well  advised. 

But  the  complete  absence  of  anything  re- 
sembling "mob  psychology,"  in  a  throng  of 
more  than  200,000  p>er8onB,  is  remarkable.  It 
cannot  help  but  have  an  immense  impact 
upon  tbe  country  as  a  whole.  It  is  difficult 
for  even  the  most  thoughtless  to  persist  in  a 
casual  contempt  for  a  people  capable  of  such 
an  exercise  of  dignity  and  self-discipline. 
And  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  was 
in  no  way  a  "select"  group,  but  comprised 
of  persons  from  all  social  levels  and  walks 
.of  life. 

The  direct  effect  upon  Congress,  we  have 
been  told  by  those  on  the  scene,  was  slight. 
Senate  majority  whip  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
certainly  no  foe  to  the  civil  rights  cause, 
opined  that  "it  probably  hasn't  changed  any 
votes  on  the  civil  rlghte  bill." 

Nevertheless,  It  has  had  its  effect  upon 
the  country;  and  that,  we  must  assume,  will 
eventually  be  reflected  in  the  Congress. 
And — what  may  well  be  more  important — it 
cannot  fall  to  have  an  effect  upon  personal 
attitudes  of  the  citizenry.  The  Negroes  have 
gained  not  only  sympathy  for  their  cause  as 
a  group,  but  respect  for  themselves  as  in- 
dividuals. 

Weabt  but  Proud 
(By  Douglas  Eldrldge) 

Negroes  and  whites  flocking  wearily  back 
to  New  Jersey  from  the  march  on  Washing- 
ton agreed  last  night  that  part  of  their  his- 
toric mission  has  already  been  accom- 
plished— and  splendidly  so. 

Their  dusty  shoes  kicked  off  and  their 
placards  rolled  up,  many  of  the  600  north- 
^n  New  Jersey  residents  aboard  tbe  north- 
bound "Newark  Freedom  Train"  expressed  a 
common  belief  ttiat  the  day's  events  had 
made  a  profound  lmp>act  on  their  own  hearts 
and  wills— and  a  common  hope  that  it  would 
make  an  equally  profound  Impact  on  their 
friends  and  enemies  throughout  the  land. 

Between  their  sporadic  naps  and  their  In- 
creasingly hoarse  choruses  of  "We  Shall 
Overcome,"  tbe  special  train's  passengers — 
black  and  white,  young  and  old.  lilgh  and 
low — again  and  again  made  these  claims  in 
appraising   tbe   unftrecedented    outpouring: 

Tha  march  served  notice  on  white  America 
that  the  Negro  cannot  accept  bis  lot  any 
longer,  and  that  he  can  seek  to  change  it 
with  vigor — and  (Htler — of  awesome  propor- 
tions. It  gave  to  the  Nation  an  unmistak- 
able awareness  of  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  the  civU  rights  revolution. 

At  the  same  time,  the  march  showed  to 
Negro  America  that  its  voice  can  be  heard — 
and  that  its  voice  can  be  swollen  significantly 
by  many  oonoemed  wliltes.  The  demonstra- 
tion fava  to  the  Negro  a  new  pride,  and  a 
nsw  determination  to  combat  Injustices  lo- 
cally as  well  aa  nationaUy. 

While  those  aboard  the  train  last  night 
apoks  with  varying  eloquence  on  theae  points, 
and  on  the  amasement  at  the  slae  and 
■noothnssi  ot  the  great  protest,  many  had 
to  grope  for  words  to  describe  the  might  and 
the  beauty  they  had  foand  in  it. 


"It  was  so  glorious,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Inez 
Jennings,  a  Newark  teacher  of  beauty  culture. 
"Words  will  never  describe  it — but  I  know, 
because  I  feel  It."  A  friend,  Mrs.  Bertha 
Gibson,  a  Newark  housewife,  chimed  in:  "I'd 
come  back  next  week  if  I  had  to.  and  next 
time  I'd  bring  my  children." 

"All  I  can  say  Is,  I  was  very  proud,"  ob- 
served Harvey  Oliver,  19,  a  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity freshman  who  hopes  to  become  an 
English  teacher.  "Some  persons  may  have 
gone  to  Washington  Just  for  the  ride,"  he 
said,  "but  if  a  person  is  human,  it  had  to 
make  an  Impression  on  him."  He  suggested 
that  the  march  would  do  much  to  end  apathy 
and  disunity  among  Negroes. 

Another  student  from  Newark,  Othello 
Jones,  20,  a  prelaw  sophomore  at  Howard 
University,  commented  quietly:  "I  was  really 
inspired.  It  makes  you  feel  that  someone 
else  cares  about  the  Negro." 

"It  was  wonderful  to  see  so  many  of  my 
people  turn  out,"  asserted  another  beauti- 
cian. Mrs.  Shirley  Hayes  of  Newark.  "It 
shows  that  the  Negro  does  care."  Echoing 
her  view  was  a  Newark  truck  driver,  Ernest 
Ward,  who  said  the  demonstration  "proved 
our  determination  and  our  willingness  to 
continue  the  fight." 

To  Adelbert  Brown  of  East  Orange,  vice 
president  of  tbe  Newark  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  the  march  symbolized  tbe 
unity  and  the  order  that  the  civil  rights 
movement  has  achieved.  At  the  same  time, 
he  continued,  the  demonstration  provided 
"tbe  shot  in  the  arm  this  movement  really 
needs.  Up  till  now.  In  many  cafes,  it's  Just 
been  words." 

Raymond  Padgett,  a  Newark  lather,  said 
the  demonstration  had  helped  give  the  drive 
for  civil  rights  a  momentum  that  could  not 
be  halted.  "This  was  the  first  time  that  the 
Negro  ever  did  anything  really  big,"  he  com- 
mented. "It  touched  a  lot  of  people."  And 
Dr.  Eustace  L.  Blake,  pastor  of  St.  James 
A.M.E.  church,  said:  "This  was  a  march  on 
the  conscience  of  America." 

Many  of  the  returning  marchers  empha- 
sized the  interracial  nature  of  yesterday's 
outpoiu-ing.  "This  was  the  most  orderly 
demonstration  of  complete  brotherhood  that 
I  have  ever  seen,"  declared  Rev.  George  R. 
Hardy,  Jr.,  of  North  Orange  Baptist  Church. 

In  a  similar  vein,  C.  B.  Freeman,  a  Newark 
electronics  technician.  Insisted  that  "what 
moved  me  the  most  was  tiiat  this  was  being 
supported  not  only  by  Negroes,  but  also  by 
our  white  brothers."  And  Louis  8.  Pitts,  a 
member  of  the  Newark  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission, said  he  was  most  impressed  by  "the 
merging  of  the  races." 

The  same  point  was  underscored  by  a  white 
minister.  Rev.  Sharon  Bcbolten,  of  Bradley 
Gardens  Community  Church.  SomervlUe. 
"What  was  most  Important,"  be  declared, 
"was  the  total  harmony  In  an  integrated 
group   in  a  aouthem  city." 

However,  one  of  the  Negro  members,  Rich- 
ard Currey,  of  Union,  an  aviation  plant  as- 
sembler, said  he  was  dlsai^wlnted  that 
whites  were  not  a  vast  majority  of  the  dem- 
onstrators, as  they  are  of  the  population. 
"I  think  this  showed  this  is  not  a  Negro 
problem;  it's  an  American  problem,"  be  said. 
"But  the  turnout  should  have  been  90  per- 
cent white." 

Rev.  Homer  J.  Tucker,  Negro  pastor  of 
Newark's  integrated  Mt.  Zlon  Baptist 
Church,  said  the  march  bad  "showed  whites 
they  could  work  with  KegrtMs,  and  enjoy  It." 
On  the  other  band,  he  added,  "nothing  can 
give  more  encotiragement  to  ttie  Negro  than 
to  see  white  men  making  ■aorllloas  for  this." 
The  march  gave  Negress  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity, he  said,  "to  provs  to  white  folks  and 
to  the  world  what  we  can  do." 

But.  Mr.  Tucker  wamsd,  the  Negro  may  be 
driven  to  abandon  bis  traditional  restraint 
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If  tli«  sun*  Idad  at  tnAtrracljU  cooperatioa 
cannot  b«  aeimi^d  ta  local  affalrB. 

Mack  Ivory  of  Smwmj  Olty.  an  Internal 
B«v«nu«  Sarrlo*  atark.  said  tb*  demoaatra- 
tlon  prorad  panoas  of  an  raoaa  ean  ba  rallied 
"wban  humanity  la  thrtat— ad  with  a  loaa  ctf 
dignity."  Ha  coneadad  that  aome  people 
may  haT*  foaa  to  Washington  becauaa  it 
waa  a  comparaMvaly  mU*  and  eaay  way  to 
support  elTll  ngMa.  but  he  Insisted  the 
inarch  "dumU  •  f«w  of  them  a  Uttle  more 
raaoluta." 

Others  empliaalaad  the  basic  seriousness 
of  nearly  all  feha  demonstrators.  "They 
weren't  slghtieera."  said  Jerome  Wilson,  a 
Newark  Hoxislng  Aothorlty  relocation  worker. 
"These  were  dadtcated  people, '  added  Leon- 
ard Wilkinson,  0<  last  Orange,  a  postal 
employee.  "TIkey  eame  here  (or  a  purpose, 
not  Just  far  a  day^  outing." 

Several  of  the  m*rolMrs  said  they  were  en- 
couraged to  try  to  awaken  their  friends  and 
fellow  workara.  "I'd  rather  see  them  caring. 
even  U  It's  a«ainst  ua."  said  Mrs  Juanlta 
Spain,  of  Nemark.  an  Insurance  company 
clerk. 

"Ill  take  this  back  to  my  shop."  said  Mrs. 
Johnnie  Johnson,  of  Newark,  an  official  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers. 

Some  of  ttioaa  returning  from  the  trek 
said  they  had  g*****^  their  own  new  Insights 
Into  the  problem.  "TX  made  me  realize  for 
the  first  time  Vb»  need  for  our  people  to 
stick  together  and  do  something  about  this 
situation."  aaaertad  tin.  Oeraldlne  Smith,  of 
Newark,  another  IBS  employee.  Asked  if  she 
felt  a  little  more  pride  In  her  race  last  night 
than  yesterday  mornlnf .  she  replied  without 
hesitation:  "Tea.  I  feel  much  prouder." 

But  perhape  the  most  slgnlflcant  state- 
ment of  what  tbe  march  had  done  came 
from  Mr.  Tucker.  As  the  train  sped  through 
the  gathertoy  darkneM  toward  Newark,  the 
minister  said  VbaH  Ida  experience  yesterday 
had  "thrlllad  ma  alBaoat  into  a  new  sense  of 
the    peisaa. 

**I  dont  fael  alma  or  left  out  any  more." 
be  said  slowly.  "Nov  I  feel  almost  like  a 
person  •   •   •  like  an  American." 

[Vrom   the   PlalxdMd    (KJ  )    Courier   News. 
Ave  M.  IMS  I 


DiBNrrT,  Spzan  lMnaBan>  Maschers  Psom 

PlAUfFUUJ) 

(By  Marty  RoUns) 

"The  moat  fiotlaaa  eaperlenoe  In  my  life." 
Mrs.  Boaalya  W.  roaUar  tfgfaed.  "There  was 
aiich  anlty,  no  traaMe,  and  no  dteturbanoe.** 

Mrs.  ruUer  vaa  typical  of  the  150  weary, 
but  ■»»««i«»»g  FlaiBAaUtars  who  arrived  lata 
last  night  a*  Bldlab  Baptist  caiurch  from  the 
historic  march  on  Washington  for  Joba  and 
traedota  yeeterday. 

All  i^reed  tka  aMcch  would  accompUah  its 
goals. 

The  uliiuch  eponawrsil  bus  returned  shortly 
toforellpja.  An  ka«r  later  the  two  llAAiC»> 
busee  arrived  with  Itelr  alatad  atiarchera. 

Most  PUdaAaM  ■■rlisis  joined  Kenneth 
Jones  In  calilac  tka  jlsmoastratlon  "vary 
dlsnlfled'*  and  "wy  ^ulet,"  All  were  glad 
that  the  nardt  kad  wpmm  peaoaf uUy. 

"Tttara  was  ii  MBStidnus  spirit,"  a  man 
carrytaig  tba  aank^  massage  reUted.  "It 
showed  Pislnflald  what  it  must  do." 

Olxteen-year  aid  fMrlda  BiiggMw  said  the 
speech  by  the  Bererand  Martin  Luther  King, 
who  was  ackaovledtsd  at  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial as  "tba  splrttiial  leader  oT  America." 
waa  tha  hlflOlgktaf  tlM  day. 

"After  ba  apaka  awyttedy  stood  up  and 
hoUered."  tka  taM^er  aatd.  "On  the  way 
back  to  tha  Imm  fM  aoald  stlU  see  tiia  tears 
1b  ^^uit  BeaBtote^H^L** 

Tha  .lliewfd  WmmM.  AUen.  kMal  KAACP 
prssjitont.  mM  tka  lari*.  -showed  tha  Ba- 
tlon  that  Negro  aittmaa  are  la  earaeat  la 
their  aatlanwlda  cmapaltm  Car  freedom  and 
jQtoa. 

"It  only  Impreaasd  me  more  deeply  than 
before  that  the  moremant  will  succeed." 


The  Beverend  Allen  was  highly  Impressed 
at  the  number  of  denu>nstrators,  which 
Washington  police  estimated  at  more  than 
200.000. 

If  many  were  tired  frxwn  the  ride,  none 
complained  of  severe  hardships 

"It  was  a  little  crowded  and  a  Uttle  warm.  ' 
Mary  Smith  said.     "But  It  was  ]ust  line   ' 

There  were  uo  reports  of  lU  health  or  in- 
juries In  the  Plaloflcld  bus  loads.  Nu  one 
missed  a  meal. 

Many  were  Lmpre&sed  with  the  consider- 
able representation  and  organization  of  lab<;r 
unions  at  the  niarcti 

"Wherever  you  looked  you  saw  auii'»ork- 
ers.  steelworkers,  or  garnientworkers,"  Pat 
Ruggles  recalled 

What  was  the  highlight  of  the  d^y? 
Many,  of  coarse,  preferred  the  Re\  trend 
King's  speech.  Others  thought  that  MaiuiUa 
Jackson,  the  noted  gospel  singer,  was  respon- 
sible for  rousing  the  throng  Walter  Reu- 
ther's  speech  drew  praise  Still  others 
thought  the  march  was  t>est. 

But  two  women,  Mrs  Polly  Chichester,  of 
Washington.  D  C  ,  and  her  sister.  Mrs  Aston 
L.  Thompson,  Jr.  of  736  East  Front  Street. 
Plainfleld.  said  It  was  dignity  the  dlgniiy  of 
both  races  marching  togetJier  tliat  louihed 
them  moet. 

"The  singing  brought  tears  to  my  eye.s." 
Mrs  Thompson  said. 

"It  was."  said  the  two  white  women.  "<jne 
of  the  most  magnificent  days  of  our  lives  ' 

(Prom     the     Newark     (NJ.)     Jewish     News. 

Sept.  6.  Idea  I 

It  Was  im  thi  Best  TaAomoN   or  America 

(PoUowlng  Is  the  text  of  an  exclusive,  tape- 
recordad  Interview  with  Dr  Joachim  Prlnz 
rabbi  of  Temple  B'nai  Abraham.  Newark,  and 
prealdent  al  the  American  Jewish  Congress. 
Or  Prtnz  was  1  of  10  national  leaders  of  the 
August  28  clvU  rights  demonstration  In 
Washington. 

This  interview,  obtained  the  day  after  the 
ceremonies  In  Waahington,  was  conducted  by 
Arnold  Harris,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Community  Relations  Committee  of  the  Jew- 
ish Cocnmunlty  Council  of  Bssex  County  ) 

Question.  You  have  attended  rallies  be- 
fore, here  and  sren  In  Nazi  Oermany  What 
to  you  are  the  important  differences  In  what 
you  saw  before  and  what  you  saw  In  Wash- 
ington? 

Answer.  If  you  have  a  crowd  of  210.000 
people  and  you  live  In  a  totalitarian  state, 
you  ntake  use  of  theae  people  and  the  people 
beoome  your  oh|ecta.  Tou  whip  them  Into 
some  eort  of  frensy  and  there  develops  very 
eaally  a  maes  hysteria  of  310.000  people. 

That  could  have  been  done  yesterday.  It 
wam't  done  at  all.  It  was  a  very  American 
meeting.  It  was  very  typical  of  America 
and  In  the  best  tradition  of  America  because 
there  waa  nobody  who  tried  to  use.  and  there- 
fore abuse,  the  people. 

There  was  a  spirit  not  merely  of  dedica- 
tion but  also  <^  featlvlty.  It  was  the  hap- 
piest nuss  meeting  I  ever  attended  In  my 
life.  The  happiness  of  the  people,  to  me 
at  least,  consisted  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
very  happy  to  express  the  beet  that  is  In 
AaMrlca  and  the  beat  that  Is  In  human 
belnga. 

That  expressed  Itself  In  their  orderliness  — 
the  fact  that  there  were  no  riots,  no  Incl- 
denta.  the  fact  that  everybody  behaved  like 
a  gentleman  and  a  lady.  There  was  no 
pushing  whatsoever:  there  was  no  Incident 
whara  someone  wanted  to  take  the  seat  or 
■tariH^g  place  of  sonaebody  else — of  310.000 
people — many  of  them  simple  people. 

Tbe     second    thing    was     that    suddenly 
lost    ttas   ssass   at   color.     It  didn't 

ttter  any  more  to  men  whether  somebody 
black  or  wklte.    The  mlngimg  of  the 
that  la,  tbe  desegregation,  was  a  very 
organic,  a  very  natoaal  thing. 

There  was  altogether  nothing  artificial 
about   the   meeting  In    the   speeches,  songs. 


entertalnnveiit  Nothing  was  cheap.  It  was 
on  a  very  high  level  artistically  as  well  as 
Intellectually,  and  what  came  through  a-as 
that  we  were  dealing  with  a  problem  not 
merely  of  legislation  and  of  fxjlltlcal  ma- 
neuvering or  of  trying  to  exert  pressure  of 
the  legislature.  What  Ciune  through  w:ts 
that  behind  all   that  w;is  a  moral  Issue. 

TOOPHmC    RELIGION 

It  had  In  the  broade.st  sense  a  kind  of  re- 
ligious fervor  which  wa.s  not  denominational. 
It  was  a  20lh  century  religion.  It  did  not 
have  the  humbvig  or  the  superficiality  of 
ritual  religion.  It  was  suddenly  prophetic 
religion.  It  said  "do  I  tliat  is.  religion  — 
lio  I  have  to  say  something  to  the  people 
which  makes  sense  In  the  20th  century?" 

.And  It  w.ta  a  great  reaffirmation  of  the 
dignity  of  man.  and  so  I  say  It  was  not  an 
exciting,  but  a  stirring  meeting.  Anybody 
who  cares,  anybody  who  had  any  feeling, 
who  had  anything  left  In  his  soul  thst  could 
not  be  expressed  in  superficial  terms  felt 
that. 

TTie  religious  fervor  was  an  attempt  to 
translate  everything  we  said  and  prayed  and 
preached  about  into  the  reality  of  the  Amer- 
ica of  1963 

Question  What  to  you  yesterday  was  the 
most  stirring  element  In  the  experience  of 
>esterday's  march? 

Answer.  Everything  that  happened  there 
wa.s,  to  me.  stirring.  It  stirred  me  when  the 
people  sang  together,  when  I.  as  one  of  the 
10  chairmen,  walked  ahead  of  the  group  and 
they  began  to  sing  the  song  of  freedom — 
that  I  must  tell  you  was  a  moment  of  shat- 
tering experience. 

I  had  never  before  seen  a  mass  of  people 
sing  wltii  so  much  earnest  determination, 
and  It  was  suddenly  a  service,  a  religious 
service  done  on  the  streets  with  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  people. 

THE  PEOPLE  LCD 

AiMl  then  we  began  to  realize  that  we  were 
not  leading  the  people,  but  the  people  were 
leading  us.  The  beauty  of  the  thing  was 
that  It  was  not  a  managed  meeting;  It  was 
the  natural  and  enthusiastic  response  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  that  which  the  leaders 
said  to  them. 

What  they  said  to  them  was  what  the  peo- 
ple themselves  felt.  They  articulated  that 
which  was  on  the  minds  and  In  the  hearU 
of  210,000  people. 

Among  the  310.000  people,  80  percent  of 
them,  at  least,  were  white  people.  The  best 
of  America  was  there.  In  person,  and  the  beet 
of  America,  also.  In  spirit. 

We  began  to  realize  that  the  Negro,  al- 
though he  has  his  own  culture  which  he 
brought  from  Africa,  Is  so  totally  American 
and  so  totally  and  genuinely  and  organically 
American  that  the  Black  Muslims  had  not 
the  faintest  chance  In  this  whole  thing. 

T^ey  looked  ridiculous.  Tou  know  they 
tried  to  Influence  people — they  staged  some 
sort  of  a  slight  demonstration  in  front  of 
the  hotel  that  looked  and  sounded  ridicu- 
lous, because  these  people  who  came  there 
demanded  their  rights  not  merely  as  human 
beings  but  also  as  Americans,  and  every- 
body responded  to  that. 

Qtieetlon.  Tou  spoke  a  moment  ago.  Dr. 
Prlnz.  about  tbe  political  objectives.  How 
do  you  feel  about  the  reaction  of  the  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  to  the  appearance 
of  the  mass  of  people  In  Washington?  Tou 
were  1  of  the  10  leaders  who  called  upon 
some  of  the  Congressmen  and  Senators,  some 
who  oppoee  the  civil  rights  legislation  and 
some  who  fsvor  It. 

Answer.  Ilie  10  of  us  went  to  see  the  ma- 
jority leader,  Mr.  MAJfarna,s,  and  we  went  to 
see  the  minority  leader,  Mr.  Pmksbw.  and  we 
saw  Mr.  McCosmacx.  Speaker  of  the  House. 
We  were  suddenly  transplanted  Into  a  com- 
pletely different  atmoephere  because  these 
people  were  far  removed  from  what  I  called 
the  ferTor. 
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These  people  were  politicians  who  had  po- 
litical axes  to  grind,  who  had  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  party  interests.  Tha  man 
who  impressed  us  most  was  the  one  who  bad 
no  formal  education,  and  never  went  to  high 

school,  Mr.  McCOEMACK. 

MOST    KMCOtTKAGUie 

He  began  the  discussion  by  stating  that  to 
him  politics  must  be  governed  and  motivated 
by  his  conscience.  This  was  the  most  en- 
couraging of  the  three  meetings,  because  be 
thought  there  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that 
he  could  get  legislation  through  the  House, 
that  there  are  enough  votes  to  get  it  through 
the  House. 

This  was  encouraging  because.  In  addition 
to  the  excitement  and  fervor  there  are  some 
cold  political  facts  to  consider.  These  are 
people  who  count  noees  and  votes.  Dnucsxif 
who.  as  you  know,  is  not  completely  sold  on 
the  bin  has,  however,  assured  the  President, 
as  he  told  us,  that  he  would  "buy"  seven  of 
the  eight  points  of  the  legislation.  He  would 
not  accept  the  public  accommodations  part 
of  It.  Besides,  we  stressed  the  point  that  the 
legislation  would  not  make  sense  without 
FEPC.  The  trouble  with  that  Is  that  the 
President  had  separated  the  two  because  he 
thought  that  he  could  get  legislation 
through  more  efficiently  and  more  rapidly  by 
not  adding  PEPC.  I  am  hopefxil  that  as  a 
result  of  our  discussion  with  the  President 
his  viewpoint  may  change. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about 
your  discussion  with  the  President?  This 
took  place  much  later,  dldnt  it,  after  the 
events  at  Lincoln  Memorial? 

Answer.  Yes.  We  came  to  the  White  Hoxise 
at  5  o'clock.  There  was  a  careful  check  to 
see  that  no  one  but  the  10  chairmen  went 
Into  the  White  House.  We  were  greeted  by 
an  enthusiastic  group  of  people  who  appar- 
ently knew  when  we  would  go  to  the  White 
House  and  we  were  applauded  wildly  by  all 
the  people  as  we  got  out  of  our  cars.  The 
President  waa  In  a  marvelously  relaxed  mood 
although  this  was  a  very  tough  day  for 
him — the  rail  strike,  you  know. 

But  that  Is  the  way  I  have  seen  him  now 
four  times  In  the  White  House  and  this  Is 
the  way  the  man  operates.  He  Is  alwajrs  re- 
laxed and  unbelievably  well  Informed. 

ASKED  roa  rooD 

We  came  there,  and  since  we  hadn't  eaten 
all  day  we  asked  for  food  and  it  was  immedi- 
ately provided  and  served  In  the  manner  in 
which  you  get  food  at  the  White  House. 

I  don't  think  I  am  at  liberty  to  report  on 
our  discussion  with  the  Prealdent  other  than 
say*  g  that  the  President  had  watched  tbe 
proceedings  on  television  almost  oonstantly 
and  commented  on  some  of  the  speeches. 
Including  mine. 

Question.  What  did  he  say  about  yotir 
speech? 

Answer  He  was  apparently  not  unhappy 
about  It.  Be  was  very  happy  about  the  fact 
that  the  meeting  took  place  In  such  an  or- 
derly and  dignified  fashion  and  I  aaked  blm 
if  he  thought  this  would  nuike  an  imprtsalon 
^  upon  Congress  because,  as  you  know,  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  had 
attended  the  meeting  on  the  steps  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial. 

He  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  this  had 
made  a  tremendous  impression  beeauss  no- 
body thought  It  possible.  Everybody  bad 
predicted  that  we  would  not  get  more  than 
60.000  or  70.000  people.  He  said,  pointing  to 
the  Vice  Prealdent  who  sat  next  to  me,  that 
after  all,  both  of  them  knew  how  tough  it 
was  to  get  crowds,  and  the  fact  that  we  got 
210.000  people  was  an  enormous  achievement. 

He  then  read  to  ua  the  statement  which  he 
Intended  to  ■lubllah,  and  which  waa  than 
Issued,  and  which  I  tblnk  is  a  very  good 
statement.  I  know  that  the  President  la 
wholeheartedly  in  back  of  the  bill. 


XZAICPIX   or   JXW8 

The  President  made  a  very  interesting  com- 
ment. He  said  to  the  Negro  civil  rights  lead- 
era  tbat  they  should  follow  the  example  of 
tba  Jowlab  people  who  had  made  education 
tbe  oantral  lss\ie  of  their  existence  and  that 
tbe  Negro  oommunity  should  know  that  the 
road  to  Jobs  and  the  road  to  playing  the  role 
In  tbe  American  conmiunity  which  the  Ne- 
gro ought  to  play  is  via  education. 

We  diacuseed  that  and  the  difOculties  of 
that,  because  it  Is  not  an  easy  matter  for  a 
Negro  living  in  a  slum  district  to  get  the 
same  education  that  a  middle -class  person 
living  comfortably  gets. 

My  Impression  is  that  the  President  was 
guardedly  optimistic.  I  emphasize  guardedly 
because  be  is  not  a  naive  politician.  He  is 
a  man  who  is  politically  astute  and  there- 
tofs  to  him  it  was  important  that  many 
things  be  done  in  order  to  get  the  kind  of 
vote  In  the  Senate  and  the  Hoxise  which  will 
guarantee  passage  of  the  bill. 

Question.  Babbl  Prlnz,  you  are  a  leader 
In  Bssex  County  and  in  the  Nation.  Do  you 
have  any  suggestions  or  comments  about  the 
role  tbat  the  Jewish  laity  should  be  playing 
or  ought  to  play  in  the  next  months  or  year 
or  two  with  respect  to  the  entire  problem  of 
civil  rights  in  America? 

Answer.  I  think  that  we  must  play  an  im- 
portant role  if  we  do  not  want  to  forfeit  oiu- 
role  as  an  Important  factor  In  American  life. 
I  am  not  talking  about  our  parochial  role. 
If  we  want  to  play  a  role  In  American  life  we 
must  understand  that  we  are  engaged  in 
a  social  revolution,  albeit  a  quiet  and  non- 
violent revolution,  and  that  because  of  our 
tradition  and  history  we  must  play  that  role. 

I  said  In  my  speech  that  we  have  two 
things  to  bring  to  this  great  debate — ^whlch 
Is  so  much  more  than  a  debate — in  America. 

One  thing  Is  the  fact  that  after  all  it  is 
the  Jewish  people  who  created  the  revolu- 
tionary concept  of  man,  man  with  his  poten- 
tial and  with  his  dignity.  We  have  always 
emphasized  that  Adsim,  the  first  man,  was 
created  from  earth  that  was  brought,  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  legend,  from  every  corner 
of  the  world. 

HITMAN   POmmAL 

So  that  we  know  he  was  not  distinguished 
by  color;  he  was  distinguished  by  his  hvunan 
potential,  by  the  ability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  Now,  I  realize  that 
American  Jews  are  not  always  aware  of  this 
tradition. 

But  if  we  want  Judaism  to  survive  in  ear- 
nest, we  cannot  remain  silent  on  this  issue. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  religious  and  lay 
leaden  of  American  Jewry  have  made  that 
quite  plain. 

The  second  thing  which  has  been  often 
overlooked,  but  which  I  emphasize,  is  that 
we  ourselves  have  a  history  parallel  to  the 
history  of  the  Negro.  We  started  with  slav- 
ery.   We  freed  ourselves.    We  lived  in  ghettos. 

We  were  freed  by  a  proclamation  of  eman- 
cipation. It  did  not  work.  It  took  a  very 
long  time  before  it  became  a  reality.  It  is 
still  short  of  that  because  there  is  still  dis- 
crimination against  Jews  in  Jobs  and  in 
bousing.  It  took  the  lives  of  6  million  peo- 
ple. I  didn't  say  that  because  I  thought  it 
was  too  strong  and  I  didn't  want  to  bring 
tbat  into  the  public  debate  there. 

But  we  must  say  It  to  ourselves.  The 
death  of  the  6  million  Jews  under  the  Hitler 
regime  is  a  cruel  and  gruesome  and  bloody 
witness  of  the  failure  of  Jewish  emancipa- 
tion. So  there  was  a  time  when  Jews  lived 
In  segregated  places  and  went  to  segregated 
schools. 

It  Is  also  overlooked  that  Hitler  introduced 
Into  Jewish  life  segregated  Jewish  schools, 
tbat  Jewish  children  were  not  allowed  to 
attend  public  schools.  So,  if  anybody  can 
understand  the  situation  of  the  Negro  em- 
phatically and  sympathetically,  it  is  the  Jew. 


CAN   KXLZVX    BISTOST 


In  the  history  of  the  Negro  and  the  plight 
of  the  Negro  and  the  fight  of  the  Negro  we 
can  relive  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Therefore  the  Jews  must  be  in  it;  they  must 
not  be  out  of  it.  All  of  this  nilght  sound 
like  a  lot  of  phraseology  which  can  be  said 
from  the  pulpit  but  I  am  in  favor  of  trans- 
lating that  Into  the  reality  of  the  grassroots. 

Question.  Talk  then,  U  you  will,  about 
the  grassroots  In  South  Orange  and  In  Mont- 
clalr  and  In  Newark,  and  all  over  America — 
what  do  you  see  that  the  Jewish  community 
needs  to  do,  in  the  light  of  its  history  and 
Its  futiu-e,  right  here  in  Essex  County? 

Answer.  I  think,  as  they  say,  that  charity 
begins  at  home.  So  does  the  fight  for  civil 
rights  begin  in  the  home  community.  Here 
In  our  own  community  we  have  a  tremen- 
dous problem  and  I  am  afraid  the  Jewish 
community,  although  it  participated  in  this 
battle  on  the  local  scene  through  some  of  its 
leadership  group,  has  not  reached  its  own 
grassroots,  Its  own  people. 

I  think  that  the  rabbis  of  this  community 
and  of  all  conununltles  ought  to  participate 
much  more  actively  as  a  group  and  as  Indi- 
viduals. 

They  have  a  tremendous  Job  of  educating 
their  own  people  from  the  pulpit  and  in  their 
personal  contacts,  to  their  responsibilities  In 
the  community.  That  cannot  be  done  merely 
by  demonstrations. 

It  must  be  done  by  making  tbe  powers 
that  be  in  government  and  in  the  field  of 
education  to  understand  that  we  will  not 
stand  ior  segregation  in  schools  and  we  will 
be  adanumt  in  our  demand  for  desegratlon 
in  housing  as  well,  and  for  an  opportunity 
for  the  Negro  to  get  Jobs. 

UBKETT    PLUS   (aOCKRIXS 

In  this  field  the  Jews  ean  play  an  impor- 
tant role  because  they  have  Jobs  to  give 
Somebody  once  defined  democracy  as  liberty 
plus  groceries.  It  is  very  easy  to  talk  about 
liberty  and  many  beautiful  sermons  can  be 
delivered  and  nice  poems  can  be  written. 

But  nobody  can  take  liberty  into  a  bakery 
shop  and  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  with  It.  We 
need  groceries.  We  need  the  opportunity 
for  the  Negro  to  work.  If  be  has  a  Job  he 
will  have  decent  housing  and  if  be  has  decent 
housing  he  will  have  decent  schools. 

So  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  pack- 
age, with  an  entity,  with  a  whole  thing  the 
parts  of  which  cannot  be  separated. 

Pair  employment  means  also  full  employ- 
ment. Good  Jobs  for  Negroes  will  mean  a 
solution  of  their  social  problems  because  if 
enough  money  is  earned  by  the  head  of  the 
family  and  the  members  of  the  family  they 
can  establish  for  themselves  the  kind  of  life 
in  decent  neighborhoods  which  will  enable 
them  to  bec<xne  an  integral  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  all  of  that,  in  housing,  in  Industry  and 
In  shops  and  in  offices  over  which  Jews  have 
their  own  control  we  can  play  that  kind  of 
a  quiet  role.  The  time  for  shouting  Is  over 
and  the  time  for  quiet  and  constructive  work 
has  begun. 

[Prom  the  Advocate.  Sept.  3, 1963] 
The  Masch  oh  Wasbznotox 

August  28,  1963,  will  long  be  remembered 
by  freedom-loving  Americana.  History  books 
will  mark  it  as  the  date  when  the  couEClence 
of  the  country  was  finally  aroused  to  the  fact 
that,  while  "all  men  are  created  equal,"  not 
all  have  been  given  equal  opportunities. 

The  200,000  Negro  and  white  marchers  de- 
clared in  a  dignified,  Inspiring  manner  that 
a  forceful  beginning  for  equal  rl^ts  has 
been  made  from  which  there  is  no  turning 
back. 

Whether  CongresEmen  were  impressed — 
impreesed  enough  to  vote  for  the  President's 
civU  rights  bill — is  not  so  important.  What 
is,  is  the  impression  made  on  the  aillllons 
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of  voting  AnMrteuu  whose  voices  will  bear 
mora  wetflit  In  tbm  Hmlls  of  Oongresa  than 
tbe  marctalnc  tmi  oC  the  aoo.OOO 

No  on*  «aip«ei«d  tb«  dlc-hard  aegregatlon- 
UU  to  ch«nf*  tlMlr  minds,  and  they  didn't 
Their  sentlnMnts  were  expressed  In  a  state- 
ment by  SenAtarCoMO  of  Louisiana  who  rldl- 
(Toled  the  nuroh  m  unnecessary  Unneces- 
sary, be  Skid,  mlatac  the  point,  because  the 
Negro  in  the  Utittod  States  Is  treated  better 
and  Is  more  frw  ttum  he  is  any  place  In  the 
world.  SomeoiM  should  have  reminded  the 
Senator  that  tb«  N«cro  Is  demonstrating  for 
the  same  treatDMnt  the  Senator  expects  and 
for  the  same  ffeedom  he  enjoys  in  this  coun- 
try. 

In  one  way.  howeTer.  we  do  agree  with 
Senator  Lomo— such  demonstrations  should 
Dot  be  necessary.  The  march  did  portray  to 
tbe  world  the  Imaye  of  a  country  unable  to 
legislate  equal  rtsht*  wlthoxK  the  intimida- 
tion of  a  mass  denonstratlon 

However,  history  has  shown  that  often  a 
Just  cause  musk  first  gain  attention  before 
It  receives  approral  and  support,  especially 
from  the  prejudiced.  As  an  attention-gain- 
er we  prefer  a  bloodless  march  to  a  bloody 
revolution. 

(Prom    the    Pataraon    (N.J.)     Morning    Cull 

Sept.  4.  1903 1 

Nation's  Conscixmcb 

It  has  been  widely  supposed  that  the 
march  on  Washington  bad  the  central  pur- 
pose of  Influencing  Congress  to  approve  civil 
rlghU  legtsUtlon.  As  a  corollary,  the  Judg- 
ment has  been  that  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  march  depesidB  on  how  many  votes  It 
changes  on  Oaidtol  Rtll. 

The  march's  tawnedlate  Impact  on  Con- 
gress is  of  secoodary  Importance.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  ceremonies  were  unim- 
preaslve:  legialateea  are  always  impressed  by 
the  sight  of  maesad  constituents,  and  the 
dignity  and  eloquano*  of  thU  concerted  pe- 
tition for  rlgbta  kmg  denied  cannot  have 
failed  to  hava  an  affect.  But  it  u  a  fair 
guess  that  most  MHnbers  of  Congress  al- 
ready have  well  defined  views  on  basic  civil 
rlghU  queatlona.  and  that  theee  views  were 
little  changed  by  tha  aaaemblage. 

Par  greater  Importance  must  be  attached 
to  the  general  public  reaction  throughout 
the  country.  Thla  biggest  of  all  popular 
demonstratlona  In  Washington  was  inten- 
sively covered  by  the  press,  radio  and  tele- 
vision. Millions  of  Americans  were  distant 
witnesses;  mllllona  of  others  read  detailed 
accounts  of  what  transpired. 

What  did  they  see  and  bear,  what  did  they 
read  about?  Not  the  actions  of  a  trampling 
mob  whipped  up  by  rabble-rousers,  as  some 
had  feared.  Not  outbreaks  of  violence,  not  a 
rush  on  Capitol  Hill  to  subject  Congress  to 
shouts  and  pressure.  What  occurred  in 
Washington  was  a  deeply  sincere,  dignified, 
restrained  and  well  behaved  crowd  of  some 
200,000  American  citizens  appealing  to  the 
conscience  of  their  fellow  citizens  every- 
where in  tbe  land. 

The  effect  of  that  appeal  remains  to  be 
seen.  Tbe  chancca  seem  good  that  Ameri- 
cans In  great  number  will  respond  favorably 
This,  in  the  end.  may  have  a  decisive  effect 
on  the  kind  of  cItII  rights  legislation  Con- 
gress enacts. 


[Prom  the  Bergen  (NJ.)    Evening  Record. 

Aug.  30.  10631 

Tax  MaacH  Haa  Just  Begun 

Pertiaps.  aa  moai  people  say,  tbe  most  im- 
pressive event  In  the  massive  civil  rights 
march  in  Wsahlngtop  was  tbe  dignity  and 
orderlinees  of  the  occasion.     Perhaps  It  was. 

But  this  was  not  ttaa  most  important  event 
of  tbe  day.  Tha  significance  to  be  attached 
to  the  day  was  tha  nuvch  Itself,  the  expres- 
sion of  ao  million  people  to  be  free  from  tbe 
shame  and  humiliation  and  |x>verty  they  have 


suffered  with  a  patience  that  finally  has  been 
exhausted. 

The  march  was  an  outpouring  of  the  long- 
ings people  In  every  age  have  known  and 
felt  It  was  spiritual  in  tone,  calling  up  the 
pleadings  of  Moees  to  set  his  people  free,  re- 
minding all  men  that  the  human  spirit  will 
never  be  shackled  or  chained  or  imprisoned, 
telling  us  that  this  Nation  will  not  endure 
half  slave  and  half  free 

Congress  bad  better  understand  this  It 
had  twtter  not  mistake  nonviolence  for 
meekness,  orderliness  for  submission,  dignity 
for  false  pride. 

Segregationists  In  the  Capital — the  dle- 
tiards  who  represent  some  of  our  Southern 
States  and  rlghtwlng  Republicans^ -said  they 
were  not  Impressed  or  swayed  by  the  march. 
This  Is  tragic  Their  song  is  tired  and  off-key 
and  outdated  Congress  has  no  more  urgent 
business  before  It  than  passage  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  It  Is  the  absolute  minimum,  and 
any  watering  down  of  the  public  accommo- 
dations section  will  be  a  setback  for  man 
everywhere,  man  already  free  and  man 
marching  forward  on  the  rugged  road  to 
emancipation  and  equality  It  will  t>e  a  dis- 
astrous day  for  the  United  States  if  these 
Senators  and  Representatives  block  or  alter 
this  bin. 

Appropriate  this  day  are  the  words  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  to  whose  memorial  the  200.000 
marched : 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charily  for 
all.  with  firmness  In  the  right  as  Ood  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
tbe  work  we  are  In.  to  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds." 

These  words  ring  down  through  a  hundred 
years  of  struggle  and  pain,  but  today  there 
is  hope  that  they  will  have  meaning,  that  a 
new  dawn  will  find  Negro  and  white  living 
In  one  nation,  equal  In  the  eyes  of  all  men 

It  Isn't  too  much  to  hopte  for. 


(Prom  the  Asbury  Park  iN  J  i   Sunday  Presi. 
Sept.  1.  196.31 

Crvu,  Rights  BAm.x  Win.  Bs  Ovie  When 
Good  CrrizxNs.  Who  Outnumbcx  Bioots 
RWE   Vr  AND  Show   Theik   Powes 

Now  that  the  freedom  march  on  Wash- 
ington is  over.  It  is  time  to  assess  Its  impact 
upon  the  cause  of  civil  rights  or.  to  be 
specific,  upon  the  civil  rights  bill  now  pend- 
ing  In   Congress. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  march 
was  the  larg^est.  beat  organized  and  most 
orderly  ever  to  Journey  to  Washington  It 
evoked  nothing  but  praise  from  one  end  of 
tbe  Nation  to  the  other.  Even  In  the  S<5uth- 
land  brave  voices  were  raised  to  applaud  the 
conduct   of   the   marchers 

Whatever  effect  the  march  had  upon  con- 
gressional opinion  will  be  determined  by 
how  effectively  the  Nation  s  favorable  reac- 
tion to  the  march  Is  communicated  to  Indi- 
vidual Representatives  and  Senators  Except 
In  the  case  of  a  few  obstinate  legislators 
whose  mental  processes  have  hardened  l>e- 
yond  recovery,  the  Members  of  Congress 
strive  to  follow  the  wishes  of  their  con- 
stituents It  is  good  politics  to  do  so  if 
one  wishes  to  remain  at  a  legislative  post 
from  which.  It  has  been  said,  few  die  and 
none  resign  As  James  Reston.  distinguished 
Washington  correspondent  observes,  some 
of  the  legislators  either  won't  read  or  can't 
but  they  all  want  to  be  reelected 

This  theme  was  touched  upon  by  speakers 
who  addressed  the  marchers  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  A  leading  Protestant  clergyman. 
Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  accurately  de- 
clared that  If  all  the  communicants  of  the 
churches  he  represented,  and  all  the  com- 
municants of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  all  tbe  members  of  the  Nation  s  Jewish 
synagogues  would  stand  up  for  Justice  for 
the  Negro  people,  the  battle  for  civil  rights 
and  dignity  would  be  quickly  won  Another 
speaker.  Rabbi  Joachim  Prlnz  who  witnessed 
events   leading   to    the   ascendancy   of    Hitler 


In  Oermany.  advanced  the  basic  truth  that 
bigotry  and  hatred  are  not  the  Immediate 
problem  confronting  the  Nation.  The- 
"shameful  and  tragic  problem  Is  silence" 

If  all  the  people  who  pay  llp-servlce  to 
any  cause.  In  this  case  Justice  for  the  Negro, 
were  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  the  batUe. 
as  Or.  Blake  says,  would  be  quickly  won.  It 
is  the  great  mass  of  silent  advocates,  not  tlie 
noisy  opponents,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
defeat  of  many  Just  causes.  These  are  the 
good  people  whose  sterile  convictions  pro- 
duce Inaction.  They  are  that  vast  majority 
of  cltlsens  who.  left  to  themselves,  would 
take  a  stand  for  decency  but  who  are  afraid 
to  be  different.  They  do  not  dare  stand 
alone,  a  virtue  given  high  priority  by  the  holy 
men  of  old.  They  go  with  the  crowd  re- 
luctantly as  do  many  other  members  of  the 
crowd,  mistaking  mass  silence  for  approval 
of  a  crowd's  verdict  which,  actually.  Is  only 
the  verdict  of  a  demagogic  leader.  These 
human  sheep  are  led  to  a  course  of  action  by 
being  convinced  that  they  stand  alone 
These  are  the  people  who  made  up  the  cruel 
mob  in  Mark  Twain's  Mysterious  Stranger." 
They  stoned  to  death  a  kindly  old  woman 
accused  of  being  a  witch.  E^ach  one  who 
threw  a  stone  did  so  only  for  fear  his  com- 
panions would  think  him  In  league  with 
witches  If  he  restrained  himself. 

This  need  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  con- 
fronts the  United  States  today.  The  need 
affects  every  level  of  government.  Every 
municipality  from  village  to  metropolis 
would  have  better  government  If  people  of 
competence  and  capability  would  speak  up 
along  with  the  demagogs.  A  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  recognize 
the  Justice  of  the  Negro  cause.  But  while 
they  sit  back  and  fall  to  make  their  senti- 
ments known  the  Paubuses.  the  Barnetts. 
the  Wallaces,  and  the  George  Lincoln  Rock- 
wells pour  out  their  vitriol.  And  so  brazen 
do  these  apostles  of  bigotry  become  that  they 
scare  more  rational  cltlztna  Into  silence 

When  will  the  civil  rights  Issue  be  settled'' 
Only  when  decent  citizens  stand  up  and  show 
to  the  world  that  they  far  outnumber  the 
racists  who.  by  their  vehemence,  give  the 
Impression   that  they  speak  for  the  Nation 


REPORT  AND  REVIEW   MEETINGS 
WITH    FARMERS 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  Sec- 
retary Freeman  is  undertaking  a  series 
of  13  report  and  review  meetings  with 
farmers  and  other  rural  citizens  across 
the  Nation. 

The  first  of  these  meetings  was  held 
last  Sunday  at  Worthlngton.  Minn.  In 
his  address  Secretary  Freeman  sum- 
marized some  of  the  problems  and 
achievements  of  the  Department.  His 
remarks  reflect  the  conscientious  effort 
made  by  Secretary  Freeman  to  admin- 
Lster  and  develop  the  farm  program.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  address, 
together  with  a  statement  outliniriK  the 
purposes  of  these  meeting.s.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.s.s 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

Address  bt  Secsetart  or  Acriculti'Re  Or- 
vn.LE  L  Preeman.  "Report  and  Review" 
Parmer  Mcxtinc.  Worthington  Junior 
High  School.  Worthington.  Minn  ,  Sep- 
tember 8.   1963 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture  I  have  learned 
ii  number  of  things  that  I  did  not  anticipate 
when  I  went  to  Washington. 

Plrat.  and  most  Important.  I  have  found 
the  distance  from  my  desk  to  your  farm 
r.innot  be  described  adequately  by  measur- 
ing; It  ui  milps 
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Second.  I  have  found  that  when  people 
say  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  an  Im- 
possible Job,  tbey  also  are  describing  the 
conditions  under  which  tbe  Individual 
farmer  Is  working  today.  If  a  farmer's  head 
aches  with  worry,  mine  aches  too.  for  the 
problems  which  individual  farmers  find  they 
cunnot  successfully  cope  with,  often  become 
the  property  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  am  here  tonight  to  listen.  I  will  be  hear. 
ing  from  farmers  across  tbe  country  in  the 
w^lu  abead — because  your  problems  are  my 
problems.  I  want  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say.  to  hear  your  questions  and  to  answer 
them  Lf  I  can.  I  want  to  see — not  so  much 
agricultural  problems — ^but  farm  problems. 
I  want  to  look  at  farming  through  your  eyes, 
and  to  give  you  In  return,  a  glimpse  of  agri- 
culture from  where  I  sit  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tol. Though  we  look  through  somewhat 
different  windows,  we  must  finally  have  the 
same  view  if  we  are  to  solve  problems  and 
make  progress. 

Thus,  although  we  approach  tbe  problems 
of  the  farmer  and  farming  from  different 
positions — I  from  my  desk  and  you  from 
your  field — we  both  seek  workable  solutions. 

I  want  -you  to  know  too,  that  I  think  and 
feel  not  only  in  national  and  international 
terms  but  also  in  terms  of  tbe  farm  my 
grandfather  bomesteaded  at  Zumbrota. 
Minn.,  where  I  worked  as  a  boy  and  which 
I  dearly  love.  It  is  always  difficult  to  main- 
tain adequate  communications.  I  am  sure 
this  meeting  will  help  me.  I  hope  it  will 
help  you  too. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  American  agri- 
culture Is  passing  through  one  of  the  most 
rapid  and  trying  periods  of  change  which 
any  group  has  ever  experienced.  Changes 
are  occurring  in  10  y^ars  which  match  the 
events  that  once  required  centuries. 

This  kind  of  experience  Is  hard  to  adapt 
to — and  hard  to  put  into  words.  So  we' tend 
to  coDununicate  our  frustrations  Instead  of 
our  Ideas.  Somehow,  even  thotigb  we  cannot 
find  adequate  words,  we  must  also  commu- 
nicate our  ideas  about  our  problems  If  we 
are  to  formulate  consistent  and  workable 
policies  for  action.  This  can  best  be  done  as 
we  are  doing  it  here — face  to  face,  openly 
and  honestly- 
Let  me  illustrate.  As  far  as  I  know,  no  one 
yet  has  adequately  portrayed  the  dilemma 
of  the  farmer  who  feels  be  must  plant  all 
bis  land  to  crops  if  be  is  to  survlTe — and 
who  knows  that  If  be  and  bis  neighbors  do 
this,  together  tbey  will  produce  more  than 
can  be  sold  at  a  fair  proflc. 

When  this  Is  reported,  it  xisually  comes 
out  that  the  farmer  wants  to  have  hU  cake 
and  eat  it  too.  How  many  times  have  you 
heard  or  read  that  tbe  farmer  wants  to  pro- 
duce all  be  can  and  to  have  the  public  pay 
a  higher  price  for  it  either  In  the  market  or 
through  price  support  programs?  This  Is  a 
cynical  distortion — a  quick,  fiippant  way  of 
describing  a  problem  that  you  feel  and  I  feel 
as  a  hard  knot  In  the  pit  of  our  stomach. 

I  see  and  bear  distortions  like  this  every 
day.  and  when  I  do,  I  know  that  it  widens 
rather  than  narrows  tbe  gap  of  understand- 
ing we  must  close  if  tbe  American  people  are 
going  to  deal  adequately  with  the  challenge 
of  abundance.  It  is  a  challenge  to  us  all — 
fanner,  lawyer,  merchant,  mechanic,  engi- 
neer, and  housewife. 

Thus,  I  am  here  not  only  to  shorten  the 
distance  between  my  desk  and  your  farm. 
but  also  through  tbe  press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision to  encourage  other  people  to  listen 
to  what  you  have  to  say.  Out  of  this  can 
come  further  progress  toward  better  farm 
Incomes,  better  rural  communities,  and  a 
better  farm-city  relationship. 

This  has  worked  In  tbe  past.  I  recall  that 
before  going  to  Washington  in  IBfll,  I  talked 
wltb  many  farmers  here  In  IClnnaeota  who 
said  that  something  must  be  done  soon  or 
else  they  would  have  to  quit  farming. 


What  they  were  talking  about  in  very 
simple  and  direct  terms  was  this:  By  1961. 
feed  grain  supplies  bad  built  up  to  a  record 
85  million  tons;  we  were  nearing  tbe  danger 
point  where  this  massive  supply  would  break 
out  and  flood  tbe  market.  The  signs  were  all 
there — ^feed  grain  prices  bad  trended  lower 
each  succeeding  year;  we  were  entering  a  new 
crop  year  wltb  all  available  storage  space  in 
use;  storage  costs  were  becoming  intolerable. 
Unless  we  could  get  swift  and  effective  legis- 
lation, stocks  would  increase  further.  The 
consequences  for  the  grain  producer,  the  live- 
stock farmer,  and  eventually  the  grain  stor- 
age industry  were  going  to  be  disastrous. 

As  you  remember,  we  barely  got  the  emer- 
gency feed  grain  bill  through  the  Congress 
early  In  1961.  But  it  did  pass,  and  In  record 
time,  too.  It  was  the  first  major  piece  of 
legislation  which  President  Kennedy  signed, 
and  in  its  first  year,  because  of  your  coopera- 
tion, it  was  a  far  greater  success  than  we  had 
anticipated. 

The  emergency  feed  grain  program  would 
have  been  a  success  If  it  had  simply  balanced 
production  in  1961  with  consumption.  We 
didnt  expect  much  of  a  reduction  in  sur- 
pluses, but  tbe  program  actually  reduced 
feed  grain  stocks  by  some  13  million  tons, 
about  400  million  bushels.  The  downward 
preasure  on  grain  prices  eased,  and  the 
threat  to  livestock  growers  was  eased,  as  well. 

This  program,  continued  In  1961  and  1963 
with  relatively  minor  changes,  Is  now  in  ef- 
fect through  1965.  It  has  reduced  feed  grain 
stocks  by  almost  a  third — and  promises  to 
wipe  out  tbe  stored  surplus  by  1965.  We 
have  moved  a  substantial  amount  of  grain 
into  use — and  out  of  storage — while  boosting 
farm  Income.  And  the  program  has  decided- 
ly reversed  the  downward  trend  in  feed  grain 
prices.  Com  prices  this  stunmer  have  been 
the  highest  since  1958.  It  is,  in  addition,  tbe 
best  possible  insurance  against  any  break  in 
the  price  of  cattle  and  hogs,  and  against 
demands  for  support  programs  for  cattle  and 
bogs. 

From  your  farms  early  in  1961  you  prob- 
ably saw  tbe  feed  grain  problem  as  low  corn 
prices  In  a  period  of  rising  costs,  and  as  a 
threatening  flood  of  grain  which  could 
wreck  your  hog  and  cattle  markets  if  it  ever 
broke  loose.  Individually,  there  wasnt  much 
any  one  of  you  coxild  have  done  about  It  ex- 
cept to  sit  and  watch  things  go  from  bad  to 
worse. 

I  saw  the  problem  also  as  a  threat  to  farm 
Income,  and  thus  to  your  prosperity  and  that 
of  rural  communities.  It  was  comi>ounded  by 
the  total  lack  of  storage  space  for  an  addi- 
tional 300-400  million  bushels  of  grain  which 
would  be  added  to  surpluses  from  a  crop  that 
was  going  to  be  planted  within  a  few  weeks. 

I  remember  my  Initial  deep  worry  that 
the  first  thing  the  new  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  face  would  be  grain  on  the 
ground  because  there  was  no  storage  si>aee 
for  It.  I  no  longer  have  that  concern,  at 
least,  for  today  we  have  about  1  billion 
bushels  of  sp>ace — formerly  filled  by  CXX!) 
grain — available  to  farmers  and  the  trade, 
in  addition  to  expanded  grain  storage  facil- 
ities on  farms. 

The  problem  in  wheat  wasn't  too  different: 
wheat  fanners  did  have  a  program  that  called 
for  acreage  allotments  wltb  price  supports, 
while  tbe  feed  grain  producer  bad  low  price 
supports  and  no  acreage  allotments.  But 
bigger  surpluses  and  eventual  price  disaster 
ware  built  into  both  programs. 

Over  tbe  years,  as  yields  improved,  it  bad 
become  clear  that  the  wheat  program — 
which  was  enacted  in  1938 — could  no  longer 
oope  with  a  problem  of  expanding  produc- 
tion In  a  domestic  market  which  required 
about  tbe  same  amount  of  wheat  in  1961 
as  In  1038.  As  a  result,  we  bad  1.4  bUlion 
bushels  of  wheat  in  storage  in  1961 — enough 
to  fill  our  domestic  needs  for  more  than  3 
yaara. 

Tnm  your  farm,  tbe  problem  must  have 
looked  somewhat  different.     A  2-year  supply 


of  wheat,  while  Isolated  from  tbe  marlcet 
tlirough  the  price-support  program,  was  a 
constant  but  remote  threat  to  wheat  prices. 
It  did  act  as  a  damper  on  prices,  but  sup- 
ports maintained  prices  fairly  well.  Your 
acreage  was  already  cut  one- third  below 
1953.  and  you  wanted  acreage  to  go  up — not 
down. 

Another  reason  you  see  the  problem  differ- 
ent is  that  there  are  many  different  types 
and  classes  of  wheat  grown  throughout  the 
country.  Producers  In  every  area  are  told 
that  "your  wheat  is  the  best  there  is.  and 
there  will  always  be  a  demand  for  it."  Since 
there  was  little  that  an  individual  fanner 
could  do  about  the  overall  surplus.  It  seemed 
realistic  to  believe  that  the  problem  really 
belonged  to  someone  else. 

So  on  my  doorstep  in  January  1961. 1  found 
twins — feed  grains  and  wheat.  "The  two 
problems  were  similar.  Like  feed  grains,  the 
wheat  surplus  wouldn't  simply  go  away;  it 
could  only  get  worse  as  it  bad  done  nearly 
every  year  In  the  1950's.  It  was,  and  is,  a 
threat  to  farm  Income,  and  thus  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  rural  community.  "Wheat  sup- 
plies also  filled  all  available  storage  space. 
But  even  more  serious,  unless  changes  were 
made,  we  could  expect  100  to  200  million 
bushels  of  wheat  to  be  added  to  already 
record  stocks  each  year. 

The  course  which  had  been  set  for  wheat 
as  well  as  for  feed  grains  In  tbe  1950'e  could 
not  be  continued.  So  an  emergency  program 
was  developed  for  wheat  also.  Together  with 
expanded  exports,  this  program  has  reduced 
wheat  stocks  by  about  250  million  buahels. 
A  further  sharp  reduction  is  assured  by  mld- 
1964. 

In  addition  to  the  emergency  acreage  di- 
version programs  for  wheat.  Congress  ap- 
proved a  long-range  program.  Failure  In  the 
referendum  to  secure  approval  of  the  1964 
wheat  program  enacted  by  Congress  has 
dimmed  the  prospects  both  for  supp>ortlng 
wheat  Incomes  and  for  reducing  wheat  stocks 
In  1964.  However.  I  am  confident  that  with 
an  expanded  feed  grain  program  we  can  avoid 
further  increases  In  wheat  stocks.  And  we 
will  do  everything  possible  within  existing 
authority  to  bold  up  wheat  prices  in  1964. 

Overall,  the  programs  In  wheat  and  feed 
grains  since  1960  have  reduced  stocks  by 
about  1  billion  bushels,  contributing  to  a 
better  balance  between  supply  and  demand. 
Tbey  have  helped  to  raise  net  farm  income 
by  nearly  91  billion  alxjve  1960  levels  in  both 
1961  and  1962,  and  they  are  providing  savings 
in  storage  costs  and  shipping  charges  of  more 
than  $800,000  a  day. 

This.  I  believe,  shows  one  way  in  which 
the  commodity  programs  can  work  to  help 
tbe  farmer  and  the  public.  I'd  like  to  cite 
another  example  of  tbe  manner  in  which  our 
efforts  to  reduce  tbe  surpluses  have  worked 
to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 

Do  you  remember  in  early  1961  how  soy- 
bean prices  shot  up — after  most  farmers 
had  sold  their  beans?  You  lost  potential  in- 
come, and  the  United  States  lost  dollar  mar- 
kets abroad  because  there  were  not  enough 
beans  to  meet  tbe  demand.  In  order  to  cor- 
rect this  situation,  I  raised  soybean  price 
supports  from  $1.80  to  $330  a  bushel  for  tbe 
1961-62  marketing  year.  I  wanted  to  insure 
that  farmers  got  a  better  price  for  their 
beans,  and  also  I  wanted  to  insure  we  would 
have  tbe  beans  to  sell  in  a  rapidly  expanding 
world  market. 

I  doubt  that  anything  I  have  done  as 
Secretary  has  brought  a  louder  or  more  im- 
mediate critical  outcry.  But  when  tbe  re- 
sults were  totaled,  tbe  farmers  had  earned 
$400  million  more  from  soybeans  grown  in 
1961  than  tbey  did  from  the  ISflO  crop.  We 
expanded  export  marketa,  the  soybean  carry- 
over was  minimal,  and  all  the  crlexs  of  doom 
and  gloom  had  long  red  faces. 

This.  too.  is  an  example  of  price  aupport 
as  a  positive  Instrument  uaed  to  help  Im- 
prove   the    economic    position    of    famurs. 
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Tvmmn  rwp<md«d  to  good  prtcM  and  to  price 
•uyporta  to  pfDduo»  mar*  ■oybean* — an  ex- 
•mpto  at  poslttv*  and  penonal  supply  tnan- 
agwnant  tn  tlM  b«at  tradition  at  a  fr«a  a^l- 
ctiltur*. 

With  each  ocanmodlty — wheat,  feed  grains. 
and  aoybaana — you  have  aeen  the  problems 
azul  th«  opportunttl—  In  a  aomewbat  differ- 
ent wa7  than  X  have  had  to  view  them. 
But  the  profraios  artabllahed  and  actions 
taken  ara  lueoMdliiff  bacauaa  they  are  solu- 
tlona  which  you  ttota  your  farm  and  I  froni 
my  deak  can  raeognlaa  aa  workable  anawers 

I  am  bera  today  not  only  to  dlacuaa  where 
we  have  been — but  where  we  are  going.  I 
know  and  you  know  that  we  continue  to 
face  critical  and  aartoua  problems.  We  need 
to  dlacuaa  tham  and  I  want  to  listen  to  what 
you  have  to  aay  about  them.  Tou  know  the 
problem  from  your  point  of  Tlew  aa  well  as 
I  do.  It  U  almply  that  the  total  capacity  of 
agriculture  to  produoa  has  outrun  the  ability 
of  the  American  people  and  our  export 
markets  and  our  food-for-peace  program  to 
consume  what  can  be  produced.  It  la  a 
problem  that  cant  ba  puahed  under  the  bed. 
We  have  to  look  at  It  together,  and  I  have 
to  look  at  It  from  the  standpoint  that  Lf 
everyone  produoaa  all  they  can.  no  one  Is 
going  to  get  a  good  price  for  what  they 
produce. 

Now.  when  I  point  to  the  initial  Improve- 
ment— the  flrat  atapa  away  from  poten- 
tial dlaaitar — ^X  am  oonatantly  mindful 
that  some  of  ttaaaa  gains  have  been  bought 
at  a  high  price. 

Under  the  voluntary  feed  grain  program, 
for  example,  about  30  million  acres  formerly 
In  com,  sorghum,  and  barley  will  need  to 
be  taken  out  of  production  each  year  for 
an  Indefinite  tlma  if  preaent  levels  of  In- 
come are  to  ba  maintained  and  if  new  sur- 
pluaea  are  to  ba  avoided.  This  will  require 
large  ezpenditvra* — parhapa  three-quarters 
of  a  blillon  doUara  par  year  for  paymenta  to 
Insure  voluntary  participation.  Once  the 
surplus  la  gona,  wa  can  spend  leas  than  we 
have  been  spending,  and  far  leas  than  some 
other  approacbaa  would  cost.  But  the  feed 
grain  program  win  atlll  coat  a  lot  of  money 

Frtxn  where  I  alt.  I  realize  that  there  Is 
a  limit  to  what  wa  can  spend  for  farm  pro- 
grams. We  daaarva  and  can  expect  fair 
treatment,  but  «•  deal  with  an  urban  so- 
ciety— and  a  Oongraaa  made  up  Increasingly 
of  city  Congreasmcn. 

Today  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
there  are  about  800  Members  without  a 
major  farm  producing  interest  in  their  dis- 
trict— against  perbapa  135  Meml)ers  who 
can  be  clasaed  aa  farm  or  rural.  Only  30 
years  ago  It  waa  just  the  reverse.  Farmers 
can  expect  a  sympatbetlc  bearing  from  the 
Congreaa,  but  mot*  and  more,  our  Interests 
must  be  geared  to  urban  and  consiuner  and 
taxpayer  Interaata  alao.  An  urban  Congress 
will  not  be  liimraaaart  by  a  divided  agricul- 
ture, or  an  agrlenlture  not  attuned  to  the 
rest  of  the  ecaoomy.  It  Is  very  clear  that 
we  must  perauada.  and  no  longer  can  ex- 
pect to  get  Congraaa  to  reapond  to  the  power 
of.  what  waa  onca  eaUed  the  farm  bloc. 

Another  major  factor  in  the  unfinished 
bualneaa  of  agrlealtural  policy  la  the  wheat 
situation.  In  May  the  farmers  rejected  a 
wheat  program  wbleb  would  have  continued 
the  surplua  reduction,  maintained  incomes 
at  recent  levela.  and  gradually  reduced  coets 
to  the  Oovemment.  As  a  result,  wheat 
farmers  thla  fall  ara  planting  a  crop  for 
which  the  prle*  auppcrt  will  be  about  #1.25 
per  buahel  and  for  which  market  prices  are 
expected  to  ba  vary  low. 

We  have  heard  little  from  farmers  about 
wheat  since  th«  rafarandum.  Members  of 
Congraaa  report  that  their  mail  has  been 
light  with  leapaet  to  wbeat  this  year.  Some 
aay  that  thla  maana  that  the  wheat  farmers 
ara  aattaftad  wttb  tfw  program  which  Is  In 
«0eot  aa  a  reavit  «g  tbm  referendum.  Others 
say  that  the  wbaat  farmers  will  not  realise 


the  Implications  of  the  new  situation  until 
next  barveet  when  the  crop  Is  big  and  the 
price  Is  low.  I  am  here  because  I  want  to 
hear  what  you  have  to  say 

I  also  want  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say 
about  some  of  the  noncommodtty  programs 
and  Ideas  that  we  are  using  to  help  resolve 
the  rural  dilemma  we  face  together  We 
have  begun  a  broad  and  basic  program  to  en- 
courage and  assist  local  leadership  In  the 
rural  community  to  develop  new  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  farmers  and  nonfamners  and  for 
their  sons  and  daughters  This  Is  the  rural 
areas  development  program  All  the  re- 
sources and  agencies  of  the  Department  are 
contributing  to  this  effort  It  emphaslr-es 
the  use.  not  Idling,  of  land;  the  development 
of  communltlee.  not  their  stagnation  and 
decline  It*  aim  la  a  rural  renaissance 
through  a  host  of  new  opportunities  In  rural 
areaa— ranging  from  onfami  recreation 
for  pay  to  new  Industry.  from  Im- 
proved housing  to  modern  community  water 
systems:  from  new  ways  to  utilize  what 
the  land  produces  to  more  adequate  supplies 
of  water  needed  for  Industrial  development 
RAD  seeks  In  effect,  to  help  the  rural  com- 
munity compete  not  only  for  a  fair  share 
of  our  growing  economy,  but  also  for  the  af- 
fection of  Its  own  sons  and  daughters 

I  also  am  eager  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say 
about  the  substantial  efforts  being  made  to 
■hare  more  widely  the  food  you  produce  so 
abundantly,  with  the  people  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  We  have  since  1961  more  than 
doubled  the  size  and  quality  of  the  program 
which  provides  food  directly  to  needy  peo- 
ple at  home.  We  have  launched  a  new  food 
stamp  program  on  a  pilot  basis  In  43  areas 
around  the  country,  helping  858.000  persons 
In  low-income  families  to  Increase  their 
purchases  of  food  products  they  need  More 
than  6  million  needy  people  are  aided  by  the 
Department's  food  distribution  program  each 
month,  and  this  week.  18  nulllon  schoolchil- 
dren win  once  more  benefit  from  the  school 
lunch  program 

The  food-for-peace  program  U  doing  the 
same  Job  overseas — and  more  I  have  per- 
sonally traveled  where  I  saw  the  enormous 
benefits  which  have  come  from  this  program 
We  are  today  providing  fdbd  for  some  77 :) 
million  persons  In  113  nations  through  our 
foreign  donatio  program.  We  are  pioneer- 
ing In  the  use  of  food  as  capital  In  helping 
to  develop  needed  public  facllltlea  In  many 
countries.  School  lunch  programs  are  reach- 
ing over  40  million  schoolchildren  and  for 
moat  of  them,  the  school  lunch  Is  the  most 
nutrltloiis  meal  they  get.  If  history  re- 
members our  Nation  kindly,  the  wllUngiiess 
of  the  American  people — and  American  farm- 
ers— to  share  their  abundance  will  be  a  major 
reason. 

These  are  some  of  the  probleniii  and  op- 
portunities, then,  which  have  been  con- 
stantly on  my  mind  during  the  past  a', 
years.  These  problems  and  opportunities 
have  been  your  concern.  t<»o  It  is  Kt^^od  that 
we  meet  to  discuss  them    together 

Thank  you  for  listening  to  me 

FacsatAM  ScHEDULEa  13  Rirai.  Report  and 
Rkvixw   Mkxtincs   Thsouohout  Nation 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  L  Freeman 
will  begin  Sunday  September  8.  a  series  of 
IS  "report  and  review"  meetings  with  farm- 
ers and  other  citizens  In  rural  America  In 
nearly  every  section  of  the  country  during 
the  next  3  months 

"I  Intend  to  get  out  and  talk  with  dirt 
farmers  throughout  the  country  I  want  to 
listen  to  what  farmers  are  Baying  and  think- 
ing, and  to  find  out  what  Individual  attitudes 
are  toward  the  way  programs  are  being  ad- 
ministered, toward  farm  legislation,  and  to- 
ward the  Department  of  Agriculture."  Sec- 
retary Freeman  said 

"Here  In  Washington,  the  grussroDts  think- 
ing from  rural  .^meriri  ts  tjeiiii^  drowned  in 
a  babble  of  voirei      Firm  organizations  dl.s- 


agree  as  to  what  the  farmer  Is  saying  as  well 
as  the  kind  of  program — or  abaence  of  pro- 
gram— he  wants.  The  Coixgrees  is  sharply 
divided  on  legislation,  and  has  been  for  years 
Newspapers  and  magazines  claim  they  know 
what  the  farmer  Is  thinking  and  what  Is 
good  for  him.  but  you  can  get  almost  as 
many  different  opinions  as  there  are  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 

"As  a  result,  we  are  hearing  more  today 
from  thoee  who  say  they  know  what  the 
farmer  wants  than  we  are  from  the  farmer 
himself  Since  I  ha%'e  been  in  public  life. 
I  have  learned  the  best  way  to  find  the  most 
practical  program  Is  to  go  to  the  people  di- 
rectly Personally.  I  look  forward  to  these 
meetings  with  great  pleasure  and  expecta- 
tion 

"And  I  hope  that  aa  I  listen  to  farmers, 
other  people  also  will  listen  to  what  the 
farmer  on  the  land  Is  thinking  and  saying. 
The  farmers  of  this  Nation — who  feed  us 
better  and  cheaper  in  proportion  to  our  In- 
come than  In  any  nation  today  or  in  his- 
tory-have earned  the  sympathetic  attention 
of  the  American  people. 

"We  are  moving  through  a  jaertod  of  pro- 
found and  irreversible  change  In  American 
history,  not  only  In  the  city  and  factory,  but 
In  the  towns  and  on  the  farms  as  well. 

"These  changes  flow  from  the  same  root 
cause — automation  and  mechanization,  prod- 
ucts of  an  age  of  science  and  technology — 
but  the  meaning  and  impact  of  these 
changes  on  the  farmer  are  even  less  well  un- 
derstood than  the  changes  In  the  Industrial 
segment  of  our  society. 

"Few  Annerlcana  understand  the  dilemma 
of  a  farmer  who  wants  to  use  all  his  land 
efficiently  and  to  produce  food  to  his  maxi- 
mum ability — and  yet  who  knows  that  If  be 
does,  he  will  produce  more  than  can  be  sold 
at  a  fair  profit.  Yet  this  dilemma  Is  being 
dl8U>rted.  for  the  farmer  Is  far  too  often  pic- 
tured not  tn  relation  to  the  economic  crisis 
he  faces,  but  rather  as  a  man  who  wants  to 
be  subsidized  and  pampered  The  farmer 
wants  to  resolve  hla  dilemma— and  he  wants 
to  do  thla  even  more  strongly  than  do  thoee 
who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our  superefflclent 
agriculture." 

TTie  Secretary  said  the  meetings  are  being 
arranged  in  small  communities  In  11  States 
selected  geographically  to  reach  nearly  every 
major  agricultural  area  In  the  Nation. 

The  first  meeting  will  be  In  the  Secretary's 
home  State  of  Minnesota  on  September  8  In 
Worthlngton,  a  community  of  15,000  located 
near  northwestern  Iowa  and  southeastern 
South  Dakota 

"The  meetings  will  be  geared  toward  dirt 
farmer  participation.  The  program  will  be 
organized  both  to  encourage  questions  from 
farmers  which  I  will  try  to  answer  and  to 
provide  time  for  farmers  to  give  me  their 
advice  and  recommendations  " 

The  schedule  of  the  rural  repwrt  and  review 
meetings,  together  with  location  and  meeting 
times.  Is  listed  below 

Sunday,  September  8  Worthlngton  Junior 
High  SchiX)l  Memorial  Auditorium,  Wor- 
thlngton, Minn  ,  7  30  pjn      (All  times  local  i 

Wednesday.  September  18  Fair  Orovmds, 
Youth    Building,   Montlcello.   Iowa.   3   p  m. 

Wedneaday.  September  18  Memorial  Hall. 
Sallna.  Kans..  8  p  m. 

Saturday,  September  21  High  School  Audi- 
torium. Hannibal.  Mo  .  8  p.m  ^ 

Tuesday,  October  1 :  New  York  State,  time 
and  place  to  be  announced. 

Tuesday.  October  1  Press  Club  Auditorium. 
Syracuse,  NY..  8  p.m 

Wedneaday.  October  9:  High  School  Audi- 
torium. North  Platte.  Nebr  .  10:30  ajn. 

Wednesday,  October  9:  ASC  conference. 
USDA  agency  representatives.  Terry's  Arena, 
Scotts  Bluff,  Nebr  .  3  p.m. 

Wednesday.  October  9:  Rainbow  Hotel, 
Clreat  Falls.  Mont  .  8  p  m 

Thursday.  October  10  Capitol  Theatre, 
W.i!li\  Walla    Wush    2  pm 
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Tuesday,  October  16:  Community  Build- 
ing, Lapeer,  Mich.,  2  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  16:  Putnam  Coimty  High 
School  Auditorium,  Columbua  Orove,  Ohio, 
8  p.m. 

Monday.  November  4:  Municipal  Audito- 
rium, Lubbock,  Tex.,  3  p.m. 


UNCLE  SAM  DAY 


Mr.  KEATING.  "bSx.  President,  to- 
morrow New  York  State  celebrates 
•  Uncle  Sam  Day."  On  this  day.  New 
Yorkers  will  give  recognition  to  that  won- 
derful gentleman  in  his  red.  white,  and 
blue  suit  who  seems  to  capture  the  Amer- 
ican spirit. 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  played  a  part 
in  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  the  87th 
Congress  with  regard  to  Uncle  Sam. 
Sponsored  by  the  Troy  Area  Committee 
for  Uncle  Sam,  this  law  acknowledges 
Sam  Wilson,  of  Troy,  N.Y..  as  the  fore- 
father of  "Uncle  Sam" — an  image  which 
traditionally  in  our  country  and  even 
beyond  our  borders  has  become  the  sym- 
bol of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Governor  Rockefeller  of  New  York  has 
officially  proclaimed  September  13  as 
"Uncle  Sam  Day"  in  New  York  State. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  proclamation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proc- 
lamation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD,  as  follows : 

PaOCLAMATION    OV    THX    STATK    OF    NKW     TOIX 

The  name  "Uncle  Bam"  ia  recognised  In 
all  corners  of  the  world  aa  a  symbol  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  determined, 
kindly  gentleman  with  the  striped  panta 
and  star-studded  hat  ia  recognised  aa  the 
embodiment  of  our  American  spirit. 

The  87th  Congress,  in  a  bill  sponaored  by 
the  Troy  Area  Committee  for  Uncle  Baxa, 
recognized  Samuel  Wilson,  born  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Maaaachuactta,  later  a  resident 
of  Mason,  N.H.,  and  at  Troy,  N.Y.,  aa  the 
progenitor  of  our  American  national  symbol 
of  "Uncle  Sam"  and  It  ia  fitting  that  we 
honor  the  memory  of  Samuel  WUaon  who 
by  tradition  has  come  to  repreaent  our  way 
of  life,  our  Ideals,  our  strength,  and  char- 
acter:   Now,   therefore, 

I,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Oovemor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  do  hereby  proclaim  Sep- 
tember 13,  1963,  as  "Uncle  Sam  Day"  In 
New  York  State. 

NaraoN  A.  RocxxrxxxBt. 

Atteat: 

WnXIAM  J.  ROKAN, 

Secretary  to  the  Qovemor. 


ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  W.  MACY,  CHAIR- 
MAN.  US.  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMIS- 
SION, BEFORE  NATIONAL  PEDER- 
ATION  OJP  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an 
address  delivered  recently  by  John  W. 
Macy,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  dealing  with  equal  op- 
p>ortunlty  for  the  handicapped  under  the 
merit  system. 

It  is  my  belief  that  our  Oovemment 
should  lead  the  way  in  providing  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  disabled  men 
and  women  who  are  qualified  by  talents 
and  training  to  function  capably  and 
successfully  in  the  Government  servloe. 

Chairman  Macy's  address,  delivered  to 
an  audience  of  more  than  600  blind  per- 


sons, assembled  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
national  convention  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind,  describes  the  efforts 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  en- 
courage and  assist  impaired  persons  to 
seek  employment  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  assist  them  to  obtain  po- 
sitions for  which  they  are  qualified  in 
spite  of  their  disabilities. 

This  address  also  enumerates  the  laws 
passed  by  Congress,  the  policies  and  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  to  give  meaning  to  fine 
purpose — it  outlines  the  actual  steps 
which  have  been  taken  to  assure  men  and 
women,  with  impairments,  a  fair  and 
equal  opportunity  to  compete  for  and 
secure  Civil  Service  positions. 

I  highly  commend  Chairman  Macy  for 
his  fine  leadership  in  this  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  our  Government's 
work.  It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  learn 
of  the  efforts  being  made  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  help  impaired  persons  to 
work  and  live  in  equality  with  others. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Chairman  Macy  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Equai.  Emplotment  OppoRTUNrrT  Under  the 
Mzarr  System 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  meet  with  you 
and  to  have  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
admiration  for  the  fine,  constructive  work 
you  are  doing  to  gain  Improved  economic 
(^porttinities  and  a  better  life  for  blind  clti- 
aena  throughout  the  Nation. 

We  In  the  Civil  Service  Commission  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government,  as  the  Nation's 
Iturgeat  employer,  has  an  obligation  to  set  an 
example  to  other  employers  in  providing 
equality  of  employment  opportunity  to  all 
qualified  citizens.  One  of  our  most  urgent 
concerns  at  present  Is  a  vlgoroua  effort  to 
wipe  out  all  forms  of  unfair  discrimination 
in  employment  and  advancement  throughout 
the  Federal  service. 

"niat  effort  Is  progressing — well  enough,  In 
fact,  to  be  noted  by  certain  Washington  wits, 
whose  favorite  current  witticism  is  that  you 
cant  get  into  the  civil  service  If  you  are  "a 
nonhandlcapped  white  male  under  40."  We 
dont  mind  the  Joke;  but  the  campaign  itself 
la  no  Joke.    We  are  very  serious  about  it. 

Peraonally,  I  think  this  campaign  is  espe- 
cially timely  dtirlng  our  observance  of  the 
80th  anniversary  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  principle 
of  equality  of  employment  opportunity  ia 
firmly  rooted  in  the  civil  service  merit  system 
that  waa  established  by  Congress  80  years  ago. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  of 
18B9,  competition  for  Federal  employment  la 
open  to  all  cltlBena.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
eatabllah  a  principle  and  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  make  It  effective  in  practice.  For  a 
great  many  years,  equality  of  opportunity 
waa  more  paaalve  than  active  with  respect  to 
aome  groupa  of  citizens — minority  groupa  of 
certain  klnda,  older  workers,  and  the  physi- 
cally handicapped,  among  others. 

Soma  of  theae  people  were  actually  pre- 
vented from  taking  civil  service  examina- 
tion*— for  example,  by  arbitrary  age  limits, 
rastrletlona  of  many  poaitlons  to  men  only, 
or  tmrealistlc  physical  ability  requirements. 
Even  where  there  were  no  such  limitations — 
and  I  am  glad  to  aay  that  all  of  them  have 
now  been  removed — there  was  not  much  in 
the  way  of  poaitlve  effort  to  encotu-age  or 
aaslat  applicanta  to  compete  under  adverse 
eircumatancee,  or  to  assure  that  they  received 
really  flair  consideration  for  emplo3mient 
after  they  qualified  In  competition. 


Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  a 
highly  significant  change  in  attitude  haa 
taken  place  in  the  Federal  civil  aervlce — a 
change  from  allowing  eq\ial  opportunity  to 
insisting  upon  it.  Today,  under  positive 
leadership  and  direction  from  President  Ken- 
nedy, we  are  taking  strong  and  specific  meas- 
ures to  wipe  out  the  last  traces  of  discrimi- 
nation. 

Some  of  these  measures  are  only  a  few 
months  old  and  still  have  a  long,  hard  road 
to  travel.  The  program  to  provide  true 
equality  of  opporttmlty  for  the  physically 
handicapped,  however,  had  its  beginnings 
some  20  years  ago,  during  World  War  II.  At 
that  time,  when  the  desperate  manpower 
shortage  forced  the  agencies  of  Grovemment 
to  hire  practically  anybody  who  could  do 
the  necessary  work,  it  became  obvious  that 
the  previous  high  phjrsical-ablllty  standards 
for  Federal  emplosmient  were  unrealistic  and 
In  many  cases  absurd. 

The  165,000  physically  handicapped  work- 
ers of  World  War  n  demonstrated  emphat- 
ically that  a  physical  handicap  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  vocational  handicap.  They  produced 
as  much  as  their  nonhandlcapped  counter- 
parts, and  sometimes  more.  They  were  sel- 
dom absent,  and  were  not  inclined  to  go 
Job  hopping.  They  seemed  to  thrive  on  hard 
work. 

Two  extremely  Important  improvements 
came  out  of  that  wartime  experience.  One 
was  an  amendment  to  the  Civil  Service  Act 
specifically  prohibiting  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  physical  handicap.  The  other  was 
an  exhaustive  svirvey  of  Federal  Jobe  by  med- 
ical officers  of  the  Civil  Service  Cranmlaslon, 
to  determine  exactly  what  physical  abilities 
were  actually  needed  in  each  Job— and  there- 
by to  establish  truly  realistic  minimum 
standards  for  specific  Jobs  in  place  of  the 
prewar  practically  perfect  physical  require- 
ment. Some  16,000  different  typea  of  Gov- 
ernment Jobs  have  been  examined  in  this 
way. 

But  something  else  remained  to  be  done 
before  we  could  really  provide  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  the  handicapped.  Some  were  still 
prevented  from  taking  civU  service  exami- 
nations— not  by  any  arbitrary  rules,  but 
simply  by  their  own  physical  handicaps.  We 
therefore  undertook  the  modification  of 
many  of  our  standard  competitive  testa  to 
meet  thoae  caaea  in  which  a  certain  kind  of 
phyaical  disability  would  prevent  a  competi- 
tor from  demonstrating  his  real  c<Hnpetence 
to  do  the  Job. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  these 
modified  tests  are  not  eaaler  testa.  They  are 
changed  almply  to  make  them  fair  to  all 
competitors.  Under  the  merit  system  we  are 
looking  for  the  best  qualified  person  for 
each  Job,  and  the  handicapped  applicant 
must  qualify  according  to  exactly  the  same 
standards  of  training,  ability,  and  perform- 
ance that  the  nonhandlcapped  must  meet. 
But  if  the  regular  test  requires  the  uae  of 
some  faculty  that  the  Job  Itaelf  does  not 
require,  we  eliminate  the  xise  of  that  faculty 
from  the  test  for  the  handicapped.  A  very 
simple  example  la  the  typing  test:  all  com- 
petitors are  rated  on  the  same  scale  of  speed 
and  accuracy,  but  blind  competitors  are 
given  dlctatlng-machlne  recorda  to  type  from 
in  place  of  printed  sheets  of  paper.  We  have 
made  many  modifications  of  thla  kind,  aome 
of  them  highly  ingenious. 

I'd  like  to  try  to  describe  a  couple  of  them 
for  you.  We  have  a  test  for  accuracy  that 
requires  the  competitor  to  match  a  little 
measuring  gage,  printed  on  a  card,  with 
rectangles  of  various  sizes  printed  on  sheets 
of  paper.  For  thla  test  the  blind  competitor 
Is  given  a  sheet  at  heavy  plastic  with  raised 
shapes  on  it,  and  a  email  metal  bar.  He 
matches  the  bar  with  the  raised  figures,  and 
tells  the  examiner  which  ones  are  the  same 
size. 

A  similar  device  Is  used  in  a  test  we  call 
abstract    reasoning,    in    which    the    regular 
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competitor  must  WJUBilne  matched  groups 
of  amaU  fttwtnet  flcnrM  on  s  prtnted  pase. 
and  Identlfj  nhaM  makes  them  alike  and 
what  makes  them  different.  Thla  test  la 
used  in  eome  of  oar  most  dUBrxUt  examina- 
tions. The  Ugatma  are  thlngi  like  circles 
with  tangents  In  ttlffsrent  positions,  arcs  of 
circles  with  dots  Inside  or  outside  the 
curve,  pairs  of  lines  that  touch  and  don't 
touch,  and  so  on.  We  have  had  these  figures 
embossed,  in  a  much  larger  size,  on  heary 
maU  similar  to  ths  stereotypes  used  by  news- 
papers. The  blind  oompetttor  reads  them 
with  his  lingers  and  dictates  bis  answers  to 
the  examiner. 

One  of  our  best  tests  Is  a  wooden  board 
set  with  map  pins  In  groups  of  5  hortaontal 
and  5  vertical  rows.  The  heads  of  the  pins 
are  blue,  except  for  one  pin  in  each  row. 
which  Is  yellow.  Ths  examiner  Instructs  the 
blind  competitor  to  remove  a  certain  pin  in 
each  row — pin  C  In  row  2 — in  rapid  suc- 
cession. The  corract  pin  In  each  case  Is  the 
yellow  one,  so  th*  total  number  of  yellow 
pins  removsd  Is  tb*  oorrect  score.  This  re- 
places a  printed  tast  for  speed  and  precision 
la  folUywlnf  instructions. 

Above  aU.  there  Is  oim  thing  that  all  these 
tests  have  In  «'«r*'y*n  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  other  parts  of  examlnaUons  in 
which  questions  m*  isad  and  aaawers  writ- 
ten down  by  th*  exMnlnsr.  Maybe  you  have 
noticed  It;  It  la  staaply  that  in  every  case 
there  Is  ooa  eompatttor  and  one  examiner. 
Sighted  competttora  are  examined  In 
groupe — aomatlmsa  vary  large  groups — with 
a  single  examiner,  bat  avery  blind  competitor 
has  an  examtnar  all  to  himself.  I  think  this 
Is  perhaps  the  moat  taaportant  of  all  oxir  teet 
taodlAcatlons  for  tka  bUsd. 

8tx  years  ago  wa  tnauguratad  the  last  and 
most  eSactlva  phasa  oC  oar  program  for  hir- 
ing the  haadleappad.  Since  selective  plaoe- 
memt  plays  Baeb  aa  Important  part  in  the 
success  at  this  profram,  we  became  convinced 
that  psrsocal  aMaaMon  to  the  process  of 
m*tchlng  man  and  Joba  was  needed  on  a 
moeh  broader  scala  tban  the  ClvU  Servlaa 
Oomnalsslon  alona  eoold  provide,  ror  thla 
purpose  the  aoordteator  system  was  devised, 
and  It  Is  now  tlia  baetbona  of  our  program. 
I  am  sura  many  at  you  have  heard  of  this 
systsm.  and  so—a  af  you  have  no  doubt  had 
direct  dealings  wttb  Sfancy  ooordlnators. 

Briefly,  the  plaa  raqutree  that  the  manager 
of  a  Paderal  satabUahment  designate  some 
regular  employes,  fairly  high  In  the  organi- 
sation, to  act  aa  eooidlnator  for  employment 
of  the  phyxically  handicapped.  He  operates 
as  a  mlddlstnan  batwaan  tha|iandloapped  ap- 
plleant  and  the  posalbia  Job.  It  u  his  respon- 
slMllty  to  know  wfeat  Jobs  in  his  agency  can 
be  performed  tUekmntXy  by  persons  with  cer- 
tain kinds  of  haadleapa.  to  oonvlnce  super- 
visors ot  the  tasiMa  at  hiring  ths  handl- 
capfied,  and  to  aaa  to  tt  that  a  handicapped 
applicant  who  la  qoaltfled  for  a  Job  really 
gets  fuU  and  fair  aimsMsratton. 

The  coordinator  also  works  with  others  In 
the  eommunlty— 4n  other  Oovemment 
aganclea.  Indoatry.  Inatltutlons,  and  organi- 
sations for  the  baadlosppsd.  Thus  If  he  Is 
unable  to  plaoa  In  bis  own  agency  a  handi- 
capped applloaat  abuas  ability  has  been 
proired  undar  toash  elvll-eervtoe  standards. 
the  oocrdinator  ta  fiafuuiitly  able  to  arrange 
a  Buiuble  placemant  with  soms  other  em- 
ployer. His  primary  >aab.  howevei.  la  to  over- 
oome  prejudice  and  Ignorance  In  his  own 
agency,  and  to  give  ttaa  pereonal,  individual 
attention  that  la  required  for  matciiing  men 
and  Jobs. 

I  harame  pafansmlly  Impreeeed  with  the 
extreme  impcrteaoa  ei  Individual  attenUon 
cd  thla  kind  aawal  psais  ago.  whan  I  was 
Bxacutlva  Diraetar  ml  tha  ClvU  Servloe  Cum- 
■Ussloa.  I  waa  vtallad  hf  a  young  man  who 
had  all  the  qualifications  that  Oovernmeut 
aganoias  ware  Innilm  for — he  was  a  college 
graduate,  a  vatofan.  and  had  passed  our 
hardest  entrance  examination  for  beginning 


professional  and  management  positions. 
But  he  oouidnt  get  a  Job,  and  for  Just  one 
reason:  he  was  blind.  Ray  Ooldsteln  had 
lost  his  sight  in  ths  BatUs  of  the  Bulge. 

The  Commission  made  a  real  Issue  of  this 
case,  and  pretty  well  turned  the  Oovemment 
agencies  In  Washington  Inside  out  to  find 
a  suitable  poeltlon  and  a  reeponslve  appoint- 
ing oOcer.  Mr.  Goldstein  was  eventiially 
hired  by  the  U  3.  Information  Agency  where. 
after  a  brief  period  of  training,  he  became 
an  editor  of  radio  tapee — a  complex  and 
exacting  Job  which  he  performed  with  out- 
standing success.  The  Agency  was  not 
merely  sallafled.  it  was  delighted  to  have 
him 

Without  personal  attention  to  his  case, 
however.  Ray  Ooldateln  might  never  have 
got  a  chance  to  show  what  he  could  do:  and 
without  personal  attention  In  many  other 
casee — for  no  two  are  quite  alike — we  can- 
not honestly  say  we  are  providing  eqviaJ 
employment  opportunity.  This  Is  the  need 
that  the  coordinators  are  now  filling 

We  have  statistics  to  show  how  well  they 
are  filling  It.  In  1WI7,  when  the  coordinator 
program  began,  only  S  out  of  every  1.000 
persons  hired  by  the  Oovemment  were 
handicapped.  By  IMl.  when  there  were 
2.500  coordinators  (In  addition  to  the  35.000 
postmasters  who  are  also  designated  as  co- 
ordinators), the  proportion  had  risen  to  15 
handicapped  out  of  every  1,000  appointed 
Last  year,  with  3.500  coordinators  appointed, 
the  handicapped  accounted  for  more  than  19 
of  every  1,000  appointed  Thus  In  &  years 
we  more  than  tripled  the  percentage  uf 
handicapped  persons,  hired,  and  the  record 
Is  still  Improving 

The  problem  of  overcoming  the  skepti- 
cism of  employers  as  to  what  the  handi- 
capped can  really  do  on  the  Job  Is  a  con- 
tinuing one.  and  la  particularly  acute.  I 
think.  In  casee  where  the  handicap  Is  bllnd- 
ncaa.  even  though  we  have  some  astonishing 
examples  of  accomplishment  by  blind  em- 
ployees. Probably  you  have  all  heard  the 
name  of  Thomas  Atkesoa.  for  bis  is  a  rather 
celebrated  case.  A  talented  and  dedicated 
employee  of  the  Interior  Department's  Pish 
and  WUdllfe  Service  prior  to  World  War  H. 
"Tommy"  Atkeson  was  a  captain  In  the 
Army  when  a  land  mine  explosion  cost 
him  both  eyes  and  both  hands.  After  such 
a  disaster,  he  could  of  course  have  been 
"taken  care  oT'  for  the  rest  of  his  life — but 
this  was  not  Tommy's  idea  at  all.  He  was 
determined  to  go  back  to  his  Job  as  biologist 
with  the  Plah  and  WUdllfe  Service. 

The  Interior  Department,  the  Veter-ans 
Administration,  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mtaslon  ail  worked  on  the  problem  of  Toouny 
Atkeson's  physical  qualLflratlons  for  restora- 
tion to  his  former  Job.  With  vocational  re- 
habUltatlon  training,  he  met  ths  require- 
mants  and  went  back  to  work.  This  was 
some  16  years  ago;  and  you  will  be  happy  to 
hear  that  his  progress  as  a  "most  valuable 
employee"  of  the  Wheeler  National  WUdllfe 
iUfuge  at  Decatur.  Ala.,  culminated  last  year 
In  his  appointment  as  manager  of  that 
refuge 

The  reason  I  introduced  this  story  alth  a 
remark  about  employers'  skepticism  Is  that 
If  this  had  not  been  a  case  ol  reemployment 
after  military  service  there  ml^ht  have  been 
no  story  at  all.  Many,  if  not  most,  employers 
are  reluctant  to  take  a  chance  on  the  handi- 
capped applicant  who  comee  to  them  as  a 
complete  stranger  In  order  to  help  meet 
this  problem,  the  Clvti  Service  Commission 
last  year  authorised  Federal  agencies  to  em- 
ploy handicapped  persons  on  a  700-honr  tem- 
porary trial  bajjl.s  This  procedure  uvercomes 
the  element  of  risk  envisioned  by  many  ap- 
pointing offlcers  If  the  employee  falls  Ut 
make  the  grade,  he  Ciin  be  relea.^ed  without 
fanfare  or  hamlll.it.lun  after  completing  his 
trial  period,  and  If  he  does  measure  up.  ai>d 
meets  the  competitive  standards,  he  can  be 


retained   under   a  more   {wnnanent    type  of 
app<^>lntment. 

Another  Important  advance  was  made  last 
year  when  Congreas  enacted  a  law  authoriz- 
ing Federal  agencies  to  hire  readers  for  blind 
employees,  at  no  cost  to  the  Oovemment. 
The  readers  may  be  paid  by  the  blind  em- 
ployees, or  by  persons  or  organizations  out- 
side Government.  This  law  removed  some 
obsLicles  that  had  previously  restricted  equal 
employment  opportunity  for  the  blind. 

Tou  wUl  notice  that  1  keep  repeating  the 
words  "equal  employment  opportunity."  I 
do  so  deliberately,  because  this  Is  the  essence 
of  the  Oovemment's  program.  Not  special 
favors — not  handouts — but  an  opportunity 
for  every  cltlaen  to  prove  himself  In  genuine- 
ly equal  competition. 

We  have  enough  evidence  to  convince  al- 
most anyone  of  what  the  handicapped  can 
do  when  given  a  fair  opportunity.  There  is 
Mary  Baron,  for  example,  a  blind  secretary 
In  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  who  takes 
dictation  with  a  machine  that  makes  a 
Braille  tape.  The  Agency  reports:  "Mrs. 
Baron's  keen  sense  of  humor,  wholesome  out- 
look on  life,  and  competence  have  dispelled 
any  thought  that  a  handlcap[>ed  person 
would  be  a  burden  rather  than  an  asset." 

There  Is  Alvln  Salle,  who  can  read  typed 
material  with  magnification  for  short  pe- 
riods only,  but  who  nevertheless  earned  both 
bachelor's  and  nukster's  degrees  and  passed 
the  very  dlflVcult  Federal  service  entrance 
examination  and  labor  economist  examina- 
tion, and  Is  now  an  economist  In  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

There  Is  Thelma  Queeenberry.  a  telephone 
switchboard  operator  In  the  Department  of 
Conunerce.  who  bad  only  partial  vision  since 
childhood  and  has  been  totally  blind  since 
1955  This  is  a  particularly  interesting  case 
In  that  It  Is  a  "first" — the  first  blind  switch- 
board operator  employed  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment under  civil  service.  Although  the 
Civil  Service  Commlsstoo  approved  the  em- 
ployment of  blind  switchboard  operators 
mure  tiian  4  yeara  ago.  none  was  appointed 
until  early  this  year.  There  will  undoubted- 
ly be  many  more  appointments  as  more  peo- 
ple learn  to  use  the  special  switchboards. 

Inr  dentally,  one  of  the  people  reaponaible 
for  Miss  Quassnberryl  placement  was  a  man 
known  to  B\any  of  you.  and  also  blind:  Louis 
H.  Rives.  Jr..  Chief  ot  the  Division  of  Services 
for  the  Blind  In  HXWs  VocaUanal  RehabUi- 
tatlon  Administration. 

Then  there  Is  David  Krauae.  totally  blind 
since  the  age  of  B.  who  Is  assistant  to  the 
administrative  oAcer  of  a  department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government.  Also  a 
member  of  your  organisation.  Mr.  Kravise 
wrote  an  article  a  few  years  ago  for  the 
Braille  Monitor  In  praise  of  the  Oovern- 
mentl  coordinator  program:  you  may  re- 
member It.  There  Is  a  lesson  In  Mr.  Krause's 
experience  that  should  not  be  overlooked 
Although  eUglble  for  appointment  at  grade  7 
throucfa  the  Federal  service  entrance  exam- 
liuttion.  and  at  grade  0  through  the  Informa- 
tion specialist  examlixatlon,  be  made  the  dif- 
ficult decision  to  accept  a  grade  9  clerk-typist 
Job  In  order  to  "get  his  toot  In  the  door" 
After  a  days  on  the  Job  he  was  given  a  chance 
to  try  his  hand  at  writing  regulations,  and 
Just  0  months  later  he  was  made  regulations 
analyst  at  grade  7. 

Equality  of  opportunity  that  Is  what  the 
handicapped  want,  and  that  Is  what  we  want 
ihem  to  have  Paul  Klrt<in.  totaUy  blind, 
honor  graduate  of  the  University  of  Texiis 
l>aw  School,  attorney  In  the  Oflloe  of  the  So- 
licitor of  the  Interior  Department,  and  also 
ft  member  of  your  organlEatlon.  has  said  it 
better  than  I  can  "Any  person  with  a 
handicap  wants  only  the  chanoe  to  do  a 
job."  said  Mr  Klrton.  "It  hs  can't  do  the 
Job.  you  Are  him,  but  he  naads  the  chance." 

We  are  proud  of  ths  thousands  of  people 
in  the  Federal  civil  service  who,  like  the  few 
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examples  I  have  cited,  have  been  given  that 
chance  and  have  proved  that  they  can  do 
the  Job.  We  are  proud  of  what  our  program 
has  accomplished.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, we  are  fully  aware  that  we  have  made 
only  a  beginning,  and  that  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

The  Oovemment's  drive  for  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  national  welfare.  President 
Kennedy  has  said:  "Utilization  of  physically 
handicapped  persons  in  productive  employ- 
ment Is  sound  and  necessary,  both  for  the 
contribution  handicapped  cltixens  can  make 
to  our  national  productivity  and  for 
the  sense  of  Independence  and  well-being 
which  they  can  derive  from  doing  a  Job." 
The  contribution  they  can  make  to  our  na- 
tional productivity  Is  something  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  waste. 

My  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commlsalon  gives  me  primary  respdbsl- 
blllty  for  leadership  In  the  Oovemment's 
quest  for  quality  manpower.  This,  as  well 
as  concern  for  the  handicapped,  makes  It 
Imperative  for  me  to  see  that  the  principles 
of  the  merit  system  are  enforced. 

Any  citizen  who  reads  his  dally  newspaper 
must  realize  that  in  the  face  of  the  enormous 
demands  which  are  made  on  Oovemment  to- 
day— In  national  defense,  In  International 
relations.  In  scientific  research,  in  services  to 
the  people — every  position  in  Ooramment 
must  be  staffed  by  the  person  best  qtiallfled. 
The  need  for  quality  manpower  Is  so  critical 
that  we  dare  not  permit  any  nonmerit  con- 
siderations to  Influence  our  Judgment  in  se- 
lecting the  applicant  who  Is  clearly  the  best 
qualified    under    competitive   standards. 

We  offer  emplo]rment  to  the  handicapped 
applicant  when  we  establish  the  fact  that 
he  Is  best  qualified.  In  short,  we  place  a 
premium  on  quality,  wherever  it  may  be 
found.  And  It  will  not  be  found.  In  many 
cases,  unless  complete  equality  of  employ- 
ment opportunity  la  fully  realized  In  prac- 
tice as  well  as  principle. 

Thus  our  program  for  hiring  the  handi- 
capped, while  necessarily  personal  and  spa- 
clallzed.  Is  not  an  Isolated  activity  nor  an 
end  In  Itself.  It  Is  an  integral  part  Ol  the 
larger  drive  for  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity, which  In  turn  Is  an  essential  aspect 
of  the  quest  for  quality. 

Because  of  the  way  the  competitive  sys- 
tem operates,  there  are  some  very  funda- 
mental differences  between  offering  equal 
employment  opportunity  and  enforcing  it. 
With  resp>ect  to  any  group  or  class  of  citi- 
zens— whether  they  be  the  physically  handi- 
capped, or  racial  mlnoritlaa,  or  older  workers, 
or  women,  or  anyone  else — we  must  ask, 
"When  Is  equal  opportxinlty  not  equal?" 
There  are  four  basic  facts  we  must  recog- 
nize and  act  on. 

1.  It  Isnt  really  equal  unless  they  know 
about  It.  This  fact  calls  for  active  com- 
munication with  all  possible  soxtfcas  of  quali- 
fied applicants.  In  place  of  Uie  passive  an- 
nouncement which  they  may  never  bear  of 
or  which — In  the  light  of  past  experience — 
they  may  very  well  believe  does  not  include 
them. 

a.  It  Isn't  really  equal  unless  they  have 
equality  In  competition.  This  fact  calls  for 
modifying  tests  for  the  handicapped,  and  for 
scheduling  tests  at  appropriate  tlmea  and 
places  (at  Negro  as  well  as  white  ooUeges, 
for  example) . 

3.  It  lent  really  equal  unless  they  receive 
equal  coiulderatlon  when  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment. This  fact  calls  for  the  aetlvltlea 
of  coordinators,  for  the  ban  on  arbitrary 
agency  requests  for  "men  only,"  and  for  poal- 
tlve  attenUon  to  the  selection  of  Hegroaa. 
older  persons,  and  other  undarutlllaad 
groupe,  when  qualified  and  eligible. 

4.  It  Isn't  reaUy  equal  unleas  they  racalva 
equal  treatment  after  tbey  art  amployad. 
This  fact  calls  for  the  present  requlramant 
that  selection  of  employees  for  training. 
career  development,  or  promotion,  be  mada 


In  all  agencies  strictly  on  merit  consldera- 
tlooa — a  requirement  we  are  supporting 
through  the  Civil  Servloe  Commission's  regu- 
lar agency  Inspections,  rather  than  waiting 
for  employees  to  come  to  us  with  complaints. 

In  acme  quarters  the  charge  'has  been 
mada  that  this  emphasis  on  equal  oppor- 
tunity damages  the  merit  system  and  gives 
preference  to  this  or  that  special  group. 
Ilila  la  a  serious  accusation.  It  deserves  a 
serious  answer. 

We  are  In  no  sense  violating  the  merit  sys- 
tem. No  one  Is  appointed  to  a  civil  serv- 
ice position  who  Is  not  qualified  for  that 
position. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  action*  we  are  tak- 
ing, such  as  those  I  have  enumerated,  are 
taken  not  to  weaken  the  merit  system,  but 
to  perfect  it. 

The  perfecting  of  the  merit  system  Is  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  America's  future  draws 
upon  the  talents  of  aU  the  American  people. 
We  must  see  that  the  moral  obligation  of 
equality  of  opportunity  is  fully  reflected  in 
employment  In  the  public  Interest. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resiune  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY 

"nie  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of  Ex- 
ecutive M  (88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  the 
treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in 
the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and  un- 
derwater. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Article 
I  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  On  the  question  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  Senate  in 
regard  to  treaties,  let  me  say  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  understood  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  to  assert  that  in 
the  absence  of  the  provision  he  is  pro- 
posing, an  amendment  to  the  treaty 
would  not  require  approval  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  thought  that  had  always  been 
understood,  and  there  was  no  question 
about  it. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Georgia  believe 
this  right  of  the  Senate  is  not  derived 
from  the  Constitution  itself? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course  I  believe  it 
is  derived  from  the  Constitution  Itself; 
but  I  know  of  no  way  In  which  we  could 
assert  that  right  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  to  imdertake  to  rati- 
fy, as  an  executive  agreement,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  treaty.  Of  course  I  have  no 
fear  that  President  Kennedy  will  take 
any  such  action  as  that ;  but  this  is  to  be 
a  permanent  treaty,  and  its  permanence 
and  its  projection  into  the  future  are 
stressed.  I  know  of  no  way  by  which 
the  Senate  could  assert  its  constitutional 
right  to  advise  and  consent  if  a  President 
woe  to  use  such  an  executive  agreement. 
Senators  might  go  to  the  House  and 
lobby  with  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  try  to  get  them  to  institute  a  reso- 
lution of  imi)eachment,  but  that  would 
be  a  very  farfetohed  procedure.  Such  a 
resolution  could  not  be  instituted  in  the 
Senate. 

What  harm  could  such  a  provision  do? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  necessity 
for  Senate  approval  of  an  amendment 
to  the  treaty  comes  from  the  Constitu- 
tion. However,  if  we  accept  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Georgia — par- 
ticularly when  the  treaty  reads  as  It 
does  in  section  2 — I  see  no  way  to  escape 
the  necessity  of  doing  that  in  every  case ; 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  would 
thereby  establish  a  precedent  for  main- 
taining that  the  right  of  the  Senate  to 
approve  an  amendment  to  a  treaty 
comes,  not  from  the  Constitution,  but 
from  a  provision  which  we  would  Insert 
in  each  subsequent  treaty. 

I  believe  the  action  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  proposes  would  not  be 
strengthening  the  Constitution,  but,  In- 
stead, would  be  a  derogation  from  the 
Constitution  and  from  the  existing  right 
of  the  Senate.  I  believe  that  by  the 
adoption  of  such  a  precedent,  we  would 
be  saying,  in  effect,  that  the  Senate  does 
not  have  any  such  constitutional  right, 
and  that  therefore  we  believe  we  should 
Include  such  a  provision  in  the  form  of 
a  reservation.  That  is  the  way  the  sit- 
uation appears  to  me.  In  my  opinion, 
such  a  provision  would  only  state  the 
obvious. 

So  I  hope  that  Senators  will  consider 
carefully  the  precedent  which  would  thus 
be  established. 

In  the  precedents  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.'^there  was  no  necessity 
for  the  submission  of  a  resolution  of 
ratification  to  be  filed  or  even  for 
assent  by  the  ^nate.  But  this  pro- 
vision would  require  that  we  include  in 
the  treaty  an  amendment  similar  in  ef- 
fect to  the  amendment  which  was  adopt- 
ed in  connection  with  the  International 
Atomic  E3nergy  Agency.  In  other  words, 
we  already  have  in  this  treaty  a  provi- 
sion similar  to  the  amendment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  uses  as  a  precedent, 
which  was  put  into  the  other  treaty. 
That  was  perfectly  proper  in  that  case, 
because  in  it  there  was  no  way  for  the 
Senate  to  veto  or  to  advise  and  consent. 
But  that  is  not  the  case  with  this  treaty. 
Any  amendment  to  this  treaty  would 
have  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  consti- 
tutional provision.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  says  we  have  no  way  to  enforce 
it,  but  that  is  simply  to  say  that  the 
President  is  not  going  to  do  his  duty. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  President,  being 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  will  be  obeyed 
by  the  Armed  Forces;  and  in  that  respect 
we  have  to  assume  that  every  President 
will  discharge  his  constitutional  duties. 
A  President  could  thus  stop  all  tests;  and 
if  he  did,  there  would  be  nothing  the 
Senate  could  do  about  it.  A  President 
could  violate  many  provisions  of  law; 
but  if  he  did,  the  Senate  could  not  take 
forcible  action  about  his  action.  How- 
ever, normally  we  do  not  have  to  pro- 
ceed in  that  way. 

I  do  believe,  however — and  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  to  consider  this 
point  seriously — that  a  provision  of  this 
sort  would  be  in  derogation  of  a  consti- 
tutional right  ^i^ch  already  exists  xmder 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  tvpect  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  to  embrace  this  siigges- 
Uon.    It  is  very  diiBcult  Ux  parents  to 
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find  mueh  wrooff  with  th«ir  chUdirn; 
and  genermOy  tt  \m  tnw  that  Members  of 
Che  Senate  stronrty  opiwee  any  change — 
even  tn  the  dottlnt  of  an  "1"  or  the 
crossing  of  a  't" — In  any  legislation 
which  they  may  propose.  However.  I 
hope  that  after  fui'thei  reflection,  the 
Senator  from  Artranw  will  come  forward 
with  a  more  subaCantial  argxunent. 

He  says  becaaae  the  veto  power  Is  re- 
tained by  the  treaty  In  the  Executive, 
the  Senate  does  not  need  to  insist  on  its 
right  to  adTlae  and  consent.  I  do  not 
say  the  Senate  docs  not  have  a  right  to 
advise  and  conaent.  I  am  asserting  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  advise  and  con- 
sent to  all  amendments  to  the  treaty  I 
do  not  beUere  it  at  all  relevant  to  assert 
that  in  this  Inrtance  we  have  the  veto 
power,  because  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  loiows  that  power  is  lodged 
solely  in  the  ezecvtlre  branch.  The  Sen- 
ate has  no  rlcbt  to  yeto  an  amendment 
which  might  eubeequently  be  proposed. 

The  President  or  his  representative  at 
this  conference — not  the  Senate — would 
have  that  right  8o  the  Senate  would 
not  have  a  right  to  yeto  any  such  amend- 
ment, except  after  Iti  representatives  at 
the  conference  acHWOved  It.  and  when  it 
was  then  submitted  to  the  Senate,  for 
its  advice  and  oonaent. 

The  Senate  has  no  representative  at 
the  conference  to  consider  an  amend- 
ment, but  the  Pieaident  does  have  a  rep- 
resentative there  to  consider  it.  He 
might  approve  it.  0o  we  should,  ot 
course,  make  eertatn  that  the  provision 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  that 
the  Soiate  will  taftye  a  right,  under  its 
constituttonal  obUgatlon  and  responsl- 
blUty.  to  advlae  and  c<msent  to  the 
amendment. 

I  do  not  bdieye  the  veto  power,  which 
Is  vested  in  the  exeeutlre  branch  of  the 
Ooremment.  has  the  slightest  relation- 
ship to  the  eonatltatlanal  power  of  the 
Senate  to  adviw  and  consent. 

BCr.  PULBRKIBT.  It  requires  the 
filing  and  deposit  of  an  Instrument  of 
ratlfteadon,  for  Senate  approval,  tn  con- 
nection with  a  treaty. 

An  I  am  sajlDC  is  that  this  right  In- 
heres in  the  Benste  by  means  of  the 
ConsUtutiiui.  not  because  of  any  state- 
ment a  Senator  might  propose  for 
Inchision.  So  I  Uilnk  our  reliance  on 
such  a  proiislon  would  certainly  place 
us  tn  a  weaker  position  than  our  position 
when  we  rely  on  the  Constitution.  Such 
a  statement  fay  the  Senate  could  not  be 
stronger  than  the  Constitution.  The 
Constitution  already  contains  a  provi- 
sion relating  to  that  point.  8o  in  doing 
wliat  the  Senator  has  suggested,  we 
would  raise  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Con- 
stitution does  so  proTlde. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rscoao  at  this  point 
an  excerpt  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  Execu- 
tive I.  85th  Congress.  1st  session,  on  the 
statute  ot  the  Thtematlnnal  Atomic 
Energy  Agency— EsecuUTe  Report  No.  3. 
85th  Congress,  1st  session — appearing  on 
pages  IS  to  IT,  vnder  the  heading. 
"Canmittee  Utaderatanding  and  the 
ProMcau  of  XJM,  WHtKtrawal."  I  do  not 
wish  to  read  tluit  section  now.    It  is  too 


late.  But  I  wish  to  have  it  in  the  Recoro 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate  be- 
cause it  bears  upon  the  amendment 
wtiich  the  Senator  has  submitted  and 
which  be  cites  as  a  precedent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 
as  follows: 
12    The  Committec  L'.NDt»sT*NDi.Ni;  a.nd  tub 

PmuBLCM  or  L'.NiTH)  br.\Tia  WxTHcaAWAL 

By  virtue  '.>l  arucie  XVIII  C.  a^  »ire«idy 
mentioned  In  tl^iU  rep<jrt.  lUiienclineuta  to  the 
statute  which  have  been  aroepUxl  by  tW(.>- 
thirds  of  the  member  «t*ite«  In  (vccorilancf 
wlil\  ubeLr  (x>aj>tltutV>nal  procea^sca.  c>>ine 
Into  force  for  oil  niember*.  even  tHoee  «ho 
f.4ll  t.j  ratify  such  amendment*  On  Lhe 
otiier  hand,  should  a  member  be  uiiwUllng 
to  accept  a  propoeed  aaiendmeut.  It  may 
withdraw  from  the  Agency  by  appropriate 
notice  In  writing.  Should  such  member  fall 
to  exerclae  thU  right  vo  withdraw  and  re- 
main In  the  Agency.  It  would  be  bound  la 
exactly  the  Siime  way  as  If  li  h.ul  .i{>pri)ved 
the  amendment 

Inherent  tn  the  st.^tute.  therefore.  Is  the 
poeaiblUty  that  the  United  States  m.iy  be 
bound  by  a  provision  which  tbm  Senate  re- 
ject* unlesa  ai&rmaUvc  action  U  talen  by 
the  executive  branch,  through  wltiidrawal. 
to  protect  the  national  Interest.  A  slniUar 
reeuli  conceivably  could  follow  with  resj>ect 
to  a  provision  which  the  draftsmen  of  the 
statute  might  have  UiteniionaJly  omitted  be- 
cause of  the  apprehension  that  such  a  pro- 
vision would  have  rendered  the  treaty  un- 
accept*t>le  to  tb*  Senate  at  the  outset.  In 
short,  the  hazard  c»f  the  amendment  proce- 
dure in  article  XVIII  as  viewed  by  some  of 
the  member*  of  the  committee,  lies  in  a  po- 
tential difference  ot  views  concerning  the 
acceptability  of  a  given  amendment  as  be- 
tween ttM  SenAte  and  the  executive  branch. 
Should  the  Senate  reject  an  amendment 
whlcb  the  executive  branch  did  not  consider 
suflQclently  repugnant  to  warrant  with- 
drawal, the  net  effect  would  be  a  flcmtlng  of 
the  constitutional  requirement  that  the 
advloe  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  obtAlned  before  an  aOrm&tlve  treaty 
oammltmcnt  might  be  Impoeed  on  the 
United  States. 

This  feature  of  the  amendment  procedure 
received  a  most  penetrating  examination  In 
the  conunlttee.  T%e  dilemma  presented  by 
article  XVin.  of  eouree.  arises  from  the  rela- 
tive authority  ot  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate In  ttM  trvmty  procees.  and  the  considera- 
tion that  denunciation  of  a  treaty  is  an 
executive  act.  even  though  termination  be 
effected  ptirsuant  to  congressional  resolu- 
tion. <Cf.  Hackworth.  Dlgeet  of  Interna- 
tional Law.  pp.  890-331  ) 

Testtmocy  fumlahed  by  admlnlstraUon 
witnesses  tended  to  mlnlmlae  tJM  risks 
whicb  Mm  amendatory  procedure  of  artlcis 
XVin  might  create  for  the  United  States. 
Since,  according  to  that  testimony,  the  new 
Agency  wlU  remain  dependent  upon  the 
United  State*  for  survlral  for  a  long  while 
to  come,  UM  likelihood  of  any  amendment 
being  adopted  against  the  determined  op- 
position of  tlM  United  Statea  la  extremely 
remote.  In  the  words  of  Secretary  of  State 
DuUes: 

"In  view  of  the  prei>onderant  role  which 
the  United  States  wUl  play,  and  I  have  testi- 
fied that  In  my  opinion  it  could  not  get 
started  without  the  United  Statee,  I  am 
equaUy  prepared  to  tastlfy  that  for  the  fore- 
seeable future  It  could  not  continue  without 
the  United  States.  Ws.  In  sflect.  have  con- 
trol over  the  amendments  in  that  If  there 
was  an  amendment  which  the  Senate  did 
no*  approve,  we  would  then  withdraw. 

"Anything  leas  than  that  •  •  •  would 
mean  that  any  member  country  would  have 
a  veto  power  over  amendments  which  In 
the  course  of  time  might  be  foimd  to  be  de- 
sirable by  the  United  States  and  other  Im- 


portant countries  Rather  than  give  any 
one  of  80  nations  a  complete  veto  power  over 
what  we  might  want  to  see  dot>e  *  *  ■  It 
seemed  preferable  to  set  It  up  so  that  if  a 
quallfled  majority  wanted  the  amendment,  it 
wonld  be  effective.  b\it  if  we  did  not  like  It. 
we  would  >{et  out.  and  thereby  have  In  effect 
a  pmctlcal  veto  power  over  amendments." 

Administration  testimony  further  em- 
ph.A^tred  thnt  tn  the  unlikely  event  that  any 
nmendment  Is  adopted  which  wotild  place 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States  tn 
Jeop.irdy.  there  is  no  question  but  that  Con- 
(frrw  and  the  President  would  move  swiftly 
to  withdraw  from  the  Agency  Any  conflicts 
In  viewpoint  which  might  develop  between 
the  two  branches  of  our  Oovernment  over 
future  amendments,  it  was  urged,  are  more 
likely  to  relate  to  points  which,  though  re- 
je<ted  by  the  Senate  for  whatever  reason,  are 
not  such  as  to  outweigh  the  disadvantages 
of  being  outside  the  Agency 

To  assure  the  Senate  what  the  policy  and 
intention  of  the  administration  would  be 
under  article  XVIII,  Secretary  DuUes.  as 
Ml  ted  eaxUer  in  this  report.  Informed  the 
committee  that  In  the  event  of  an  amend- 
ment rejected  by  the  Senate,  the  President 
would  and  should  withdraw.  If  a  nuijority  of 
the  Congress  took  the  position  that  the 
amendment  rendered  continued  American 
participation  In  the  Agency  contrary  to  tha 
best  Interests  of  this  country. 

Ilie  committee  Is  not  impervious  to  the 
force  of  these  considerations.  It  reoognlae* 
that,  as  a  pracUcal  reality,  any  prejudice  to 
Uie  national  Interest  which  might  arise 
fr'>m  the  operation  of  article  XVIII  would 
doubtless  be  effaced  In  any  future  conUn- 
gency  by  the  prlvUege  of  withdrawal  from 
the  Agency,  exercised  by  the  executive 
branch  with  the  support  of  the  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  Is  not  per- 
suaded that  the  withdrawal  procedure  Is 
aumclent  to  cure  what  It  regards  as  a  poten- 
tial haxard  for  the  constitutional  division  of 
responsibility  between  the  Senate  and  the 
Chief  KxecuUve  !n  the  treaty  process.  Tot 
the  statuU  creates  a  legal  poeslblUty  that 
this  Nation  might  find  Itself  bound  by  a 
treaty  obligation  which  had  failed  upon  sub- 
mission to  the  Senate.  The  suggestion  that 
executive  action  pursuant  to  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Congress  would  afford  adequate  as- 
surance of  a  protective  withdrawal  Is  no 
anavrer  to  this  {XMslblltty.  Such  an  abroga- 
tion of  its  constltuUonal  duty  by  the  Sen- 
ste,  through  a  kind  of  advance  acquiescence 
In  amendments  to  the  statute  unless  disap- 
proved by  congreealonal  resolution,  Is  not 
countenanced  by  the  fundamental  safe- 
guards of  article  n,  section  a,  of  the  Cbn- 
stltutton.  which  requires  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Senate  for  treaties  to  be  approved 

To  the  committee  it  appears  essential 
that  no  uncertainty  be  permitted  to  subsist 
as  to  whether  the  United  States,  through 
continued  participation  in  the  Agency,  would 
be  obligated  by  some  future  amendment 
which  the  Senate  saw  fit  to  reject.  For  these 
reasons.  In  reporting  the  statute  to  the  Sen- 
ate, the  committee  recommends  thai  the 
Senate's  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
be  made  subject  to  an  interpretation  and 
understanding  to  be  made  a  part  and  condi- 
tion of  ratification.  The  resolution  of  advlca 
and  consent  would  thus  read  as  follows: 

'Reaolvcti  (tvoo-thiriU  of  th9  Senator* 
present  concurring  tfiereinf.  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  tha  ratlflcation  of 
KxacutlTS  I.  S5tb  Cangreas.  1st  session  •  •  • 
subject  to  ths  InUrprctatlon  and  under- 
standing, which  is  hereby  made  a  part  and 
condition  of  the  resolution  of  ratification. 
that  ( 1 )  any  amendment  to  the  Statute  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  Its  advice  and 
consent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Statute  itself, 
and  (7)  the  United  SUtee  will  not  ramaln  a 
member  of  the  Agency  in  the  event  of  an 
amendment    to    the   Statute    being    adopted 
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Ui  which  the  Senate  by  a  formal  vote  shall 
refuse  Its  advice  and  consent." 

The  language  of  this  resolution  will  thus 
Insure  an  automatic  termination  of  U.S. 
membership  should  two-third*  ot  the 
Agency's  members  approve  an  amendment 
which  is  rejected  by  the  Senate  in  the  exer- 
cise of  Its  prerogatives  under  article  II,  aec- 
tion  2.  of  the  Constitution. 

The  committee  desires  at  this  time  to 
record  Its  concern  with  the  practice.  Infra- 
quent  as  It  may  be.  of  including  In  treaties 
a  provision  which  has  the  effect  of  Inhibiting 
the  Senate  from  attaching  reservations 
deemed  necessary  In  the  national  Interest  or 
of  preventing  the  Senate  from  exerdalng  Its 
constitutional  duty  to  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  all  treaty  commitments  before 
they  can  In  any  way  have  a  binding  effect 
on  the  United  States.  Whatever  justiflca- 
tw>ns  may  have  existed  for  inclusion  of  auch 
a  prohibition  In  the  Universal  Copyright 
Convention  of  1962  (Ex.  If.  83d  Cong..  1st 
sess  ,  art  XX)  In  view  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances there  present,  the  Senate's  ap- 
proval of  that  treaty  should  not  »>e  construed 
u.s  a  precedent  for  such  clauses  in  future 
agreements  with  other  nations  requiring  the 
Senate's  advice  and  consent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  has  asked  to  have  that  section 
P!  inted  in  the  Recoed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     It  will  be  in  tliC' 
Record  for  every  Senator  to  read. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  subsequently  said: 
Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
lo  have  printed  at  the  appropriate  place 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  concerning  tiie  proposal  sub- 
mitted by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  RxTSSKLLl.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Hon   J.  W.  FtTLBaicHT, 

Chairman,  foreign  Relations  Committee, 

US   Senate. 

Dear  Ma.  Chaixman:  Tou  have  asked  for 
the  views  of  the  executive  branch  on  a  pro- 
IHjsal  to  amend  the  Senate  resolution  con- 
senting to  ratification  of  the  test  ban  treaty 
to  Include  an  understanding  that  the  Senate 
must  consent  to  any  amendment  to  the 
treaty. 

The  executive  branch  believe*  that  thl* 
understanding  is  unneceawuy  and  that  U 
would  not  be  In  the  Intereets  of  the  United 
States  to  Include  it  in  a  Senate  resolution 
consenting  to  ratification  oX  the  treaty. 

If  the  treaty  were  ambiguous  a*  to  the 
participation  of  the  Senate  in  the  amending 
process,  and  understanding  could  lie  deelr- 
able.  However,  there  U  no  ambiguity.  Thl* 
very  matter  was  dealt  with  by  the  President 
t(Xlay  In  his  pre**  conference.  He  aald:  "I 
can  give  a  categorical  assurance  that  the 
treaty  cannot  be  amended  without  the  agree- 
ment of  the  three  l>aslc  signatories.  The 
treaty  cannot  be  changed  in  any  way  by  the 
three  basic  signatories  and  the  others,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Any  proposal 
to  change  the  treaty  would  be  submitted  to 
the  visual  ratification  procedure,  followed  by 
or  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  In  addi- 
tion, there  would  be  no  execuUve  action. 
which  would  permit  us  to  in  any  way  limit  or 
circumscribe  the  basic  understandings  of  the 
treaty.  This  Is  a  commitment  which  1*  made 
by  the  Executive  and  by  ti*e  Senate,  operating 
under  one  of  the  most  Important  provision* 
of  the  Coivstltutlon.  and  no  President  of  the 
United  Statea  would  seek  to.  even  If  h* 
could — and  I  strongly  doubt  that  he  oould. 
by  suetchlng  the  law  to  the  furthast — seek 
I  a  .iny  way  to  break  the  iMnd  and  tb*  unctar- 
si.uidlng  which  exists  between  the  Senate 
and  the  ExecuUve  and.  in  a  very  deep  aense, 
the  American  people,  in  tills  lasue." 
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la  my  tMtlmony  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relation*  Committee.  I  stated  that  "no 
amendment  to  the  treaty  can  enter  into  force 
untU  It  ha*  been  considered  and  apptroved 
by  the  Senate."  The  treaty  require*  that 
"InstnuxientB  of  ratification"  of  the  original 
parties  be  depoaitad  before  any  amendment 
can  go  into  effect.  Under  the  Constitution, 
th*  President  cannot  execute  an  Instrument 
of  ratification  without  first  obtaining  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  under  article 
II.  section  3,  of  the  Constitution.  In  my 
letter  of  September  12  to  Senator  Mansfield, 
I  pointed  out  how  this  language  of  the 
treaty,  as  well  as  the  Constitutional  provi- 
sion, expressly  requires  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  any  treaty  amendment. 

A*  you  pointed  out,  the  Senate  resolution 
consenting  to  ratification  of  the  statute  of 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  con- 
tained an  understanding  with  respect  to  the 
conaent  of  the  Senate  in  the  amending 
process.  But  the  cases  are  not  parallel. 
Unlike  the  test  ban  treaty,  which  expressly 
provides  that  no  amendment  can  liecome 
effective  until  it  has  been  ratified  by  all 
three  original  parties — the  United  States. 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union — 
the  IAEA  statute  permitted  amendment  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  members  of  the 
Agency.  Thus,  amendments  could  have  In- 
come effective  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  United  States.  The  statute  also  pro- 
vided that  any  member  unwilling  to  accept 
an  amendment  could  withdraw  from  the 
Agency. 

The  Senate  was  concerned  that  the 
statute  might  l>e  amended  without  its  con- 
sent and  the  Executive  might  not  withdraw 
from  the  Agency,  leaving  the  United  States 
committed  to  a  treaty  which  the  Senate 
might  not  have  been  willing  to  approve. 
(Se*  Senate  Ex.  Rept.  No.  3,  85th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  pp.  15-17.)  In  this  context,  the  Senate 
approved  the  statute,  "subject  to  the  In- 
terpretation and  understanding,  which  is 
hereby  made  a  part  and  condition  of  the 
rescriutlon  of  ratification,  that  (1)  any 
amendment  to  the  statute  shall  lie  8ul>- 
mitted  to  the  Senate  tor  its  advice  and  con- 
sent, as  in  the  case  of  the  statute  Itself,  and 
(2)  the  United  States  will  not  remain  a 
member  of  the  Agency  in  the  event  of  an 
amendment  to  the  statute  t>elng  adopted  to 
which  the  Senate  by  a  formal  vote  shall 
refuse  its  advloe  and  consent." 

Tlie  qualification  In  the  resolution  con- 
senting to  ratification  of  the  statute  ot  the 
lAXA  had  a  real  purpose,  which  would  not  be 
served  by  a  ■imiiftr  understanding  in  the 
present  case.  On  the  contrary,  since  an 
understanding  implies  that  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  were  previously  unclear,  the 
ad<^tlon  of  such  a  proposal  with  respect  to 
th*  teat  ban  treaty  wonld  tend  to  cast  doubt 
on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Senate  under  the 
Constitution. 

For  the**  reasons,  it  is  the  position  of  the 
executive  branch  that  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  would  best  be  served  by  ratlfl- 
cation of  the  propKJsed  test  ban  treaty  with- 
out the  understanding  referred  to  in  your 
inquiry. 

Sincerely, 

DxAN  Rusk. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  shall.  But  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  Senator  that  the  Senate 
will  need  more  study  and  more  reflection 
before  it  resolves  what  to  do  in  this 
instance.  I  have  been  waiting  for  a  long 
time  to  make  my  speech.  Of  course,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  propound  an 
interrogation  to  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  Would  not  an  amendment  to 
tiie  treaty  be.  in  fact,  a  new  treaty? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would.  For  all 
practical  legal  purposes  it  would.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  treaty  could  be  amend- 
ed except  by  following  the  same  proce- 
dures which  the  treaty  itself  must  follow. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  said. 
"For  all  practical  and  legal  purposes." 
Without  any  qualification,  is  not  an 
amendment  to  a  treaty  a  treaty  ab 
initio? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is.  I  apologize 
for  that  slip  of  the  tongue.  It  would 
be  a  new  treaty.  It  must  follow  the 
same  procedure,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  GORE.  To  assert  by  legislative 
amendment  or  resolution  the  right  of 
the  Senate  to  ratify  an  amendment  to 
the  treaty,  or  to  advise  and  consent — 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  concurring,  if 
we  wish  to  be  sf>ecific — is  but  to  restate 
what  is  already  in  the  Constitution.  In 
no  possible  way  could  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate  strengthen  those  provisions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  By  implication,  by  agreeing 
to  such  an  amendment,  the  Senate  would 
raise  an  inference  that  such  is  not  the 
fact. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  Senator  re- 
call that  former  President  Eisenhower 
suspended  nuclear  weapons  tests  with- 
out the  obligation  of  a  treaty? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  said  that 
any  President,  by  his  executive  action, 
coiild  do  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  a  President  wished  to 
enter  into  an  executive  agreement,  no 
provision  in  the  Constitution  would  for-  c 
bid  him  from  doing  so.  But  an  executive 
agreement  could  not  be  an  amendment 
to  a  treaty  l>ecause,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  an  amendment  to  a  treaty  Is  a 
treaty  in  and  of  itself,  and  must  there- 
fore be  subjected  to  the  constitutional 
procedures. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  since  the 
Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  oi  the 
land,  such  an  amendment  would  become 
a   treaty  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  this  reservation  or 
amendment  is  to  be  accepted  and 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  what  argument 
is  there  against  many  other  resolutions 
of  the  same  type? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    There  is  none. 

All  sorts  of  things  could  be  included. 
In  my  view,  such  a  provision  would  be 
unnecessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  Just  been  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Charles  Bevans,  treaty 
adviser  of  the  Department  of  State,  has 
informed  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

The  U.S.  Government  has  never  deposited 
an  instrument  of  approval  of  an  amend- 
ment to  a  treaty  without  first  going  back  to 
the  Senate. 

WX    HAVE    PONDmiD NOW    UET    US    PAU8S 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  gen- 
esis of  this  issue  occurred  18  years  ago 
when  American  men  of  science  dis- 
covered and  put  to  use  the  secrets  of  a 
new  and  awesome  power.  In  the  dosing 
weeks  of  the  Second  World  War,  Ameri- 
can-made  atomic  bombs  were  dropiDed 
upon  two  enemy  cities,  pulverizing  their 
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homes  uul  boUdlngs  and  InclneratlnR 
their  peoi^,  with  a  sudden  and  deyastat- 
ing  fury  neKW  l»efore  known  to  man. 
Surrender,  mad  a  peace  of  sorts,  followed 
almost  at  onee. 

It  was  thus  that  the  world  and  its 
people,  armed  with  growing  scientific 
knowledge  by  which  to  construct  new 
toob  of  Instantaneous  destruction,  over 
an  ever-widening  area,  and  with  growing 
ranges  of  delivery,  stiunbled  forward  into 
the  nuclear  age.  Wonderful,  peaceful 
uses  of  the  new  energy  were  found. 
Many  others  were  anticipated.  But  nu- 
clear power  was  primarily  dedicated,  as, 
indeed.  It  needed  to  be,  to  the  defensive 
might  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Our  attempts  to  dedicate  it  exclusively  to 
peaceful  purposes,  on  a  multination 
basis,  condstently  met  with  failure. 

Sdentifle  brainpower  is  not  solely 
indigenous  to  the  West,  nor  to  free  peo- 
ples alone.  And  so.  alas,  the  Soviet 
Union,  aided  by  Nazi  rocket  experts 
whom  It  had  captured,  and  by  informa- 
tion which  Its  far-flung  system  of  es- 
pionage had  obtained,  embarked,  also. 
on  a  long-range  program  to  test  and  to 
manufacture  thermonuclear  warheads 
and  intricate  systems  for  speeding  them 
on  their  way,  even  across  the  seas.  So 
did  the  United  Kingdom.  So,  now.  has 
France.  And  ao.  too.  has  the  inhuman 
and  wanton  regime  of  the  Red  Chinese. 
Others  could,  and  some  would,  unques- 
tionably follow. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  America's 
nuclear  arsenal  has  been  a  profound  de- 
terrent against  a  potential  Soviet  stir- 
prlse  H-bomb  aggression  against  our 
country  and  tha  West  Our  Secretary  of 
Defense,  durlnc  the  hearings  on  the 
treaty,  has  reiterated  that^- 

Our  stntagle  ivtaUatory  forces  are  fully 
capAble  at  destroying  tbe  Soviet  target  sys- 
tem, even  after  absorbing  an  initial  surprise 
attack.  Allowing  for  loeses  from  an  initial 
enemy  attack  and  attrition  en  route  to  tar- 
get, we  calculate  that  our  forces  today  could 
■till  destroy  tlM  Soviet  Dnlon  without  any 
halp  from  the  deployed  tacUcal  air  unite  or 
carrier  Saak  foreee  or  Thor  or  Jupiter 
IBBM-s. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  testified 
at  that  same  hearing  that  the  United 
SUtes  "has  midear  superiority."  After 
listening  to  all  the  testimony,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  sincerely  believe  that  statement. 
He  testified  that  "we  are  determined  to 
maintain  supertortty."  And  that,  Mr. 
President,  we  most  unfailingly  accom- 
plish. 

The  American  people  are  devotedly  de- 
dicated to  the  eauae  of  a  just  peace.  We 
are  not  a  warilke  nation.  When  we  have 
been  attacked,  we  have  fought  wars,  and 
we  have  won.  We  are  not  going  to  aban- 
don our  liberty,  nor  will  we  ever.  ever, 
suffer  it  to  be  taken  from  us,  whatever 
the  cost.  We  conttanie  to  seek  a  con- 
tinuing security  for  our  country,  as  we 
continue  to  se^  an  honorable  peace  in 
the  world.  Thia  1>  not  a  confession  of 
weakness.  It  eomes  rather,  from  a 
strength  of  spirit,  and  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  anyone  who  would  try  to  hurt 
us  would  suffer,  awtftly  and  surely,  an 
annihilating  rettrlbtttlon. 

An  arms  raee  particularly  a  nuclear 
arms  race — cannot  and  would  not  pro- 


vide permanent  security.  Peace  does  not 
rest  on  military  power  alone.  In  an  arms 
race,  do  we  not  increase  the  danger  of 
war  by  mistake  or  miscalculation  as  well 
as  by  design?  And,  in  a  nuclear  arms 
race,  free  of  all  restraints,  do  we  not.  as 
we  undertake  repeated  and  competitive 
testing  in  the  atmosphere,  finally  reach 
the  point  where  radioactive  fallout  would 
surely  become  a  hideous  danger  to  the 
survival  of  the  human  race? 

It  Is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
leaders  of  America  that,  from  the  dawn 
of  the  nuclear  era,  they  have  earnestly 
sought  agreement  to  control  nuclear  test- 
ing, and  to  dedicate  nuclear  power  to 
the  betterment  of  man.  That  grand  old 
American,  Bernard  Baruch,  early  told 
the  nations  of  the  world  that  the  choice 
they  had  to  make  was  "between  the 
quick  and  the  dead. "  In  1957,  President 
Eisenhower  offered  the  Soviet  Union 
what  he  termed  "a  cessation  of  tests  as 
an  Integral  part  of  what  we  call  a  gen- 
eral first  step  toward  disarmament." 

Two  years  later,  in  a  letter  to  Chair- 
man Khrushchev,  dated  April  20.  1959, 
President  Eisenhower  said : 

The  United  States  strongly  swlts  a  last- 
ing agreement  for  the  discontinuance  of  nu- 
clear weapons  tests.  We  believe  that  this 
would  l>e  an  Important  step  toward  reduc- 
tion of  international  tensions  and  would 
open  the  way  to  further  agreements  on  sub- 
stantial measures  of  disarmament. 

On  January  11,  1960.  President  Eisen- 
hower spoke  of  America's  proposal  for  a 
nuclear  test  ban  agreement  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  in  the  oceans.     He  said : 

These  are  Initial,  but  far-reaching  and  yet 
readily  attainable  steps  toward  a  complete 
ban  on  nuclear  weapons  tests.  If  adopted, 
they  will  prevent  Increases  In  the  level  of 
radioactivity  In  the  atmosphere  and  so  allay 
worldwide  concern. 

The  United  Kingdom  Joined  President 
Elsenhower  in  his  limited  proposal.  It 
has  continued  to  agree  with  our  country's 
position  under  President  Kennedy. 

Finally,  last  July  25.  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  Soviet  Union  initialed  an 
agreement  for  a  limited  test  ban.  Since 
then.  91  other  nations  have  approved  it, 
without  qualification. 

The  issue,  thus,  18  years  after  the  first 
atomic  explosion.  Is  now  before  the  US. 
Senate.  It  is  our  duty  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  determine  whether  or  not 
we  shall  advise  and  consent  to  the  treaty 
agreement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  the  treaty  and  the  agreed 
communique  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro 
at  the  conclusion  of  my.  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  California?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  also,  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  letter  of  transmittal 
to  the  President,  dated  August  8,  1963, 
and  the  text  of  the  President's  letter  of 
the  same  date  to  the  Senate  be  printed 
In  the  RacoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 


from  California?     The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  Uie 
transcript  of  a  number  of  questions  I 
asked  of  witnesses  during  the  hearinns 
and  the  answers  I  received  may  also  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remark.^ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  California.  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 
(Seeexhlbit  3  ) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  the  parties  agree  to 
prohibit,  to  prevent,  and  not  to  carry  out, 
nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere.  In  outer 
space,  or  under  water. 

Underground  nuclear  explosions  are 
permitted  so  long  as  radioactive  debns 
is  not  vented  outside  the  territory  of  the 
nation  conducting  such  explosions. 
Weapons  testing  underground  or  explo- 
sions underground  for  peaceful  purposes 
are  equally  permissible. 

The  nations  agree  not  to  encourage  or 
participate  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
prohibited  testing  and  explosions  any- 
where by  anyone. 

The  treaty  is  open  to  any  nation  to 
join.  It  may  be  amended  but  only  if 
a  majority  of  the  members — specifically 
including  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union — agree. 
That  simply  means  that  the  treaty  can- 
not be  amended  unless  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  agrees,  and 
unless  the  Senate,  by  a  two-thirds  re- 
corded vote,  also  agrees. 

The  treaty  is  of  unlimited  duration, 
but  It  permits  any  signatory  to  withdraw 
on  3  months'  notice  if  the  signatory  it- 
self, and  by  itself  alone,  determines  that 
•  extraordinary  events,  related  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  treaty,  have  jeopard- 
ized the  supreme  Interests"  of  the  signa- 
tory. And.  obviously,  under  Interna- 
tional law,  if  a  signatory  were  to  abrogate 
the  treaty,  secretly  or  otherwise,  the 
treaty  would  be  at  an  end.  smd  any  other 
signatory  could  proceed  Immediately  to 
test  at  will. 

Does  the  treaty,  in  any  way.  restrict 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  any  signa- 
tory nation  in  the  event  of  war  or  in  the 
event  of  an  aggressive  act  against  it? 
The  answer  is  in  the  negative.  The 
treaty,  by  its  own  terms.  Is  specifically 
designed  to  prevent  test  explosions  in  the 
three  enumerated  environments.  That  is 
what  it  does.  That  Is  what  it  is  intended 
to  do.  The  agreed  communique  of  the 
three  powers.  Issued  simultaneously  with 
the  initialing  of  the  treaty  clearly  relates 
the  treaty  to  the  problem  of  "the  discon- 
tinuance of  nuclear  tests."  It  refers  to 
the  treaty  as  "the  test  ban  treaty."  The 
Department  of  State,  in  transmitting  the 
treaty  to  the  President  refers  to  the 
treaty,  particularly  the  article  referring 
to  prohibiting  nuclear  explosions,  and 
says: 

The  article  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  In  the  event  of  war  nor 
reetrict  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-de- 
fense recognized  In  article  61  of  the  Chart.er 
of  the  United  Nations. 

In  his  message  to  the  Senate,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  clearly  stated 
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that  the  treaty  "wUl  not  end  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war  or  outlaw  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons." 

The  clear  issue  before  the  Senate  Is 
whether  a  limited  nuclear  test  ban  agree- 
ment is  in  the  interests  of  the  American 
people.  The  treaty  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  manufacture  and  stockpiling 
and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  our  country  using 
our  nuclear  arsenal  if  the  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  determines  that 
American  security  requires  its  use.  And, 
I  repeat,  the  limitation  on  test  explosions 
does  not  apply  to  testing  underground 
for  any  purpose. 

Will  the  treaty.  In  any  way.  require 
any  signatory  nation  to  recognize  any 
other  signatory  nation  if  it  does  not  de- 
sire to  do  so?  It  will  not.  International 
law  is  clear  on  this.  The  precedents. 
over  the  years,  are  unequivocal.  The 
right  of  the  United  States  to  determine. 
by  herself,  wh&t  countries  to  recognize 
and  what  countries  not  to  recognize, 
continues  unimpaired.  And  I  feel  com- 
pletely assured  that  West  Germany 
would  never  have  signed  the  treaty  if 
she  had  felt  that  there  was  the  slightest 
implication  that  her  signature  would  re- 
quire her  to  recognize  Communist  East 
Germany. 

In  the  committee  hearings.  I  asked 
each  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
whether  he.  individually,  approved  the 
treaty.  Each  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  answered  in  the  afOrma- 
tlve.  It  was  their  unanimous,  collective 
judgment  that,  under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  our  country  should  immediately 
proceed  with  an  underground  testing 
program  designed  to  improve  our  weap- 
ons. Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  the  distin- 
{oiished  nuclear  scientist,  now  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in  his 
testimony  on  the  treaty,  described  the 
Commission's  responsibility  as  follows: 

To  develop  atomic  energy  so  •■  to  make 
the  maximum  contributions  to  the  common 
defense  and  security  of  the  United  States. 
We  wlU  continue  to  vigorously  etipport  re- 
search and  development  in  our  weapons 
laboratorlee;  the  terms  of  the  treaty  permit 
us  to  carry  out  an  active  underground  testing 
program  and  we  are  doing  so. 

Yesterday,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  VUx. 
Dirksen],  read  to  the  Senate  a  let- 
ter from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  reaffirming  the  testimony,  in- 
deed, the  pledge,  of  all  responsible 
Government  officials,  including  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  who  testified 
on  this  treaty  that  the  readiness  of  our 
nuclear  testing  facilities  would  be  main- 
tained. 

Our  military  leaders  vigorously  ad- 
vocate that  we  be  constantly  able  to  re- 
sume atmospheric  testing  if  the  Soviet 
Union  cheats  on  its  treaty  obligations. 
Seaborg  firmly  promises  that — 

We  wUl  maintain  a  state  of  readlnees  for 
conducting  teste  In  the  atoKwpbere  and 
other  media.  This  readinese  posture  has 
been  sUted  as  national  policy  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

What  are  the  hazards  of  clandestine 
cheating  by  the  Soviet  Union?  I  believe, 
by  the  testimony  given  to  us  by  scien- 


tific and  military  personnel  during  closed 
committee  sessions.  Uiat  our  skills  and 
technlqties  to  detect  cheating  in  the  pro- 
hibited environments  are  surprisingly 
efficient;  and  that  there  is  a  high  proba- 
MU^  that  any  Soviet  illegal  test  would 
be  discovered.  If  such  illegal  explosions 
occurred,  the  treaty  would  be  breached, 
and,  as  I  say,  were  it  in  our  national  in- 
terests, under  the  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent, we  would  have  the  immediate 
right  to  test  at  once  in  the  environments 
covered  by  the  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  little.  If  any.  faith 
in  the  word  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Her 
record  of  breaking  her  word  Is  long  and 
sordid.  If  she  is  in  good  faith  In  this 
instance,  it  is  only  and  solely  because 
the  treaty  is  in  her  interests.  I  do  not, 
in  the  slightest,  believe  that  the  Soviet 
U«ion  has  abandoned  its  goal  of  world- 
wide Communist  domination.  The  So- 
viet Union  knows  that  if,  God  forbid, 
the  United  States  were  the  victim  of  a 
surprise  nuclear  attack,  our  retaliatory 
nuclear  blow  would  incinerate  the  land 
of  the  aggressor.  I  believe  the  U.S.S.R. 
knows  that  our  capacity  to  retaliate  is 
sufficiently  large  and  dispersed  and  se- 
cured that  no  surprise  attack  against  us 
could  wipe  out  the  fiery  vengeance 
which  we  could  and  would  wreak  on  a 
nuclear  aggressor.  Her  leaders  know  the 
full  fury  of  thermonuclear  bombs.  But 
if  such  weapons  were  to  proliferate 
around  the  world,  to  become  the  property 
of  an  Increasing  number  of  nations, 
large  and  small,  irresponsible  or  not. 
would  not  the  hazards  to  all  mankind — 
including  the  Soviet  Union — proliferate, 
too? 

Sui>pose.  for  example,  the  nations  in 
the  Middle  East  all  possessed  nuclear 
arsenals.  Would  we  not  be  inching  to- 
ward the  abyss  of  nuclear  confilct? 

Is  It  not,  therefore.  In  the  self-interest 
of  humanity.  Including  the  U.SJSJI.,  to 
accept  a  multilateral  policy  designed  at 
least  to  Inhibit,  if  not  prevent,  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  bombs  by  more  and 
more  nations?  Is  it  not  in  the  interest 
of  humanity.  Including  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  the  atmosphere  which  all  people. 
Including  Its  own,  breathe,  should  be 
freed,  if  only  for  a  while,  from  additional 
radioactive  poison,  no  matter  how  far 
away,  or  how  near,  an  actual  level  of 
immediate  danger  might  be? 

These  are  the  considerations  which 
from  the  very  first  have  impelled  our 
country  to  try  to  reach  even  a  first-step 
agreement  in  the  field  of  nuclear  test- 
ing. And  now.  at  long  last,  the  U.S.SJI. 
has  accepted  our  proposal.  It  should  be 
rejected  by  the  Senate  only  if  it  were  to 
find  that  the  security  of  ovir  country  \& 
endangered  by  what  both  Elsenhower 
and  Kennedy  have  been  contending  for 
over  the  years. 

Where  Is  such  evidence?  Eisenhower 
and  Kennedy  recommend  it.  The  mili- 
tary Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  support  it. 
Out  of  nine  top  American  military  com- 
manders, spread  all  around  the  world, 
eight  approve  it.  Of  all  the  nuclear 
physicists  who  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee, the  predominant  view  was  that 
this  treaty  represented  a  step  away  from 
an  age  of  darkness  and  desolation,  and 
that  the  accompanying  risks  of  agree- 
ment and  breach  would  be  outweighed 


by  the  measure  of  hope  given  to  man- 
kind, and  by  an  America — ever  alert  and 
standing  guard — representing  in  her 
continuing  military  power,  and  in  the 
strength  of  her  dedication  to  a  Just 
peace,  once  again,  the  last,  best  hope  of 
earth. 

And  even  the  great  American  scien- 
tist. Dr.  Edward  Teller,  a  brilliant 
patriot  from  my  own  State  of  Califor- 
nia, in  answer  to  my  questions,  suggested 
that  the  fears  which  prompted  his  op- 
position might  be  ameliorated,  and  that 
the  treaty  "might  still  be  compatible 
with  our  safety" — his  words — by  suitable 
and  available  expansion  in  some  of  our 
present  defense  systems. 

Later  in  the  hearings,  I  asked  Dr. 
Harold  Brown,  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  if  the  treaty  restrictions 
would  not  crucially  affect  our  capacity 
to  develop  a  defensive  antiballlstic  mis- 
sile system.  He  replied,  "I  would  go  fur- 
ther than  that  and  say  it  would  not 
seriously  affect  our  capacity.  I  don't 
want  to  say  that  it  is  not  useful  infor- 
mation but  it  will  not  seriously  hamper 
our  development." 

Both  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  relying  on  both 
their  military  Judgment  and  the  advice 
of  the  distinguished  scientists  who  hold 
positions  of  responsibility  In  the  Penta- 
gon, moreover,  made  it  clear  that,  in 
their  opinions,  development  of  an  antl- 
balllstic  missile  system  does  not  depend 
on  atmospheric  testing.  As  Gen.  Max- 
well Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  testified: 

As  the  Joint  Chiefs  have  pointed  out  there 
are  limitations  in  the  sense  that  we  can 
never  have  complete  weapons  effects  tests 
which  would  Involve  atmospheric  testing. 
That  is  a  dlsabUlty,  but  not  a  critical  one. 
We  can,  indeed,  develop,  fabricate,  and  de- 
ploy an  antlbalUstlc  missile  system  if  we 
so  choose. 

At  another  point  in  the  hearings,  I 
also  asked  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for 
their  individual  reasons  for  supporting 
the  treaty. 

Gen.  Ciirtis  LeMay.  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  replied: 

Well,  the  political  advantages  that  might 
EM^crue  from  this  are  a  great  number.  Some 
of  them  are  (1)  the  cleavage  that  now  exists 
between  Russia  and  China.  Another  one  Is 
that  if  we  can  satisfy  Mr.  KhrushcheT  as  to 
our  nonaggresalve  designs,  and  we  can  get 
him  to  pull  back  Into  the  Soviet  Union  and 
concentrate  a  great  niunber  of  his  resources 
on  consumer  goods,  on  his  agricultural  pro- 
gram, and  things  of  that  sort,  rather  than 
going  off  on  excursions  to  further  commu- 
nism vrorldwtde,  this  would  be  a  political  ad- 
vantage. 

Gen.  Earle  Wheeler,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  replied: 

I  would  go  a  step  further  in  merely  call- 
ing this  political.  It  is  polltlcnmllltary.  If 
a  reduction  In  tensions  can  be  achieved — 
although  I  would  certainly  argue  whether 
weapons  cause  tensions  or  tensions  cause 
weapons — ^perhape  we  will  have  an  c^?por- 
tunlty  to  deal  with  some  of  the  very  sticky 
problems  such  as  Berlin.  Cuba,  and  others 
which  plague  us. 

And  General  Wheeler  continued: 
The  matter  of  proliferation  has  been  put 
forward   as   being  a   military  advantage.     I 
would  certainly  say  this:  If  we  can  restrict 
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th*  proUXw«Uoa  of  nuelMtf  w«Apona,  Uila  la 
a  military  adTmatac*  m  ««U  m  a  poUUcal  ad- 
TanU««. 

Mr.  Precldent,  m  one  who  does  not 
customarily  ait  on  the  major  commit- 
tees deallnc  with  test  ban  affairs.  I  did 
not  have  the  background  or  the  pre> 
science  of  wladom  to  become  Immediately 
either  an  advocate  or  a  critic  of  the 
treaty  when  It  was  first  announced.  I 
have  seen  my  role  as  have  the  majority 
of  my  colleacues:  to  wait  and  see.  to 
listen  and  to  qoeatlon.  to  advise  and  con- 
sent or  to  dissent,  as  each  one  of  us  sees 
the  light. 

Let  me  recall  the  solemn  pledge  of  the 
1960  Republican  national  platform, 
which  reads: 

We  are  almllarly  ready  to  negoUate  and 
to  inatltate  raaUstle  methods  and  taf  eguarda 
for  dlaarmament.  and  for  the  auapenslon  of 
nuclear  teste.  We  advocate  an  early  agree- 
ment by  all  nations  to  forgo  nuclear  tests 
In  the  atmoapbere,  and  the  suspension  of 
other  tests  as  vertaeatlon  techniques  permit. 

Yesterday  In  debate  the  Republican 
leader  In  the  Senate  likewise  quoted  that 
platform  as  coostltutlng  a  commitment 
by  my  party  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Nonetheless.  I  told  the  Senate  on 
August  2  that  I  would  vote  In  favor  of 
the  treaty  only  If,  after  all  the  questions 
were  asked  and  all  the  answers  were 
given,  It  then  appeared  to  be  abundantly 
clear  that  rattflcatlon  of  the  treaty  would 
be  In  the  Interest  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and.  beyond  that.  In  the  interest  of 
the  cause  of  a  Just  peace  on  this  globe. 
Mr.  President,  the  questions  have  been 
asked,  the  answers  have  been  given,  and 
I  think  the  conclusion  is  abundantly 
clear. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relatlooa.  But  I  regarded — 
and  now  regard — the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate.  In  Judging  this  treaty  as  so  cru- 
cially Important  that  I  participated  In 
the  committee  hearings,  both  public  and 
private,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [llr.  Pulbkight],  I  par- 
ticipated in  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses. Biy  sole  concern  was  to  cast  my 
vote — for  or  against  the  treaty — on  the 
single  basis  of  what  I  believed  would  be 
best  for  my  country.  I  listened  to  the 
evidence,  pro  and  eon.  As  carefully  as 
I  could.  I  examined  the  exhibits  and  the 
charts  of  the  BfXUtary  Establishment. 

All  of  my  original  reservations  con- 
cerning the  treaty  have  been  answered. 
I  have  reached  my  decision.  As  an  Amer- 
ican, whose  prime  concern  is  for  his  own 
country,  I  shall  support  the  treaty,  for 
I  believe  It  to  be  in  the  Interest  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  In 
the  Interest  of  world  peace. 

The  treaty  may  not  halt  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  entirely,  but  it 
constitutes  a  drive  to  impede  it.  The 
treaty  may.  but  for  a  short  time,  halt 
the  danger  of  fallout.  Should  the  Soviet 
Union  break  the  treaty,  we  will,  as  we 
must,  be  ready  Immediately  to  resume 
testing  ourselves.  We  shall  hope  for  the 
best,  but  we  shaU  prepare  for  the  worst. 
But  most  Important  of  all.  I  believe,  for 
the  first  time  tlie  major  nations  of  the 
world  have  taken  a  small  step  toward 


reality  and  common  sense  and  sanity  in 
a  world  laden  with  thermonuclear  bombs. 
I  recall  the  words  of  the  great  Church- 
ill: 

ifanklnd  has  never  been  in  this  position 
before.  Without  having  Unproved  apprecia- 
bly In  virtue  or  enjoying  wiser  guidance.  It 
has  got  Into  Its  hands  for  the  flrst  time  the 
tools  by  which  It  can  unfailingly  accomplish 
Its  own  extermination.  That  Is  the  point 
In  human  destinies  to  which  all  the  glories 
and  tolls  of  men  have  at  last  led  them  They 
would  do  well  to  pause  and  ponder  upon  their 
new  responalbllltlea 

Mr.  President,  we  have  pKindered.  Now 
let  us  pause. 

Exhibit   1 
TaaATT   Banning  Nucleas  Weapon   Tests   in 
THE    Atmosphuuc.     I.N     OiTn    Spack    and 

UNDXaWATXX 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the    •Original  Parties", 

Proclaiming  as  their  principal  aim  the 
speediest  possible  achievement  of  an  agree- 
ment on  general  and  complete  dlaarmament 
under  strict  International  control  In  accord- 
ance with  the  obJecUves  of  the  United  Na- 
tions which  would  put  an  end  to  the  arma- 
ments race  and  eliminate  the  Incentive  to 
the  production  and  testing  ol  all  kinds  of 
weapons.  Including  nuclear  weapona. 

Seeking  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of 
all  teat  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all 
time,  determined  to  continue  negotiations 
to  this  end.  and  desiring  to  put  an  end  to 
the  contamination  of  man's  environment  by 
radioactive  substances. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ASTlCLX    I 

1  Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty  un- 
dertakes to  prohibit,  to  prevent,  and  not  to 
carry  out  any  nuclear  weapon  test  explosion, 
or  any  other  nuclear  explosion,  at  any  place 
under  Its  Jurisdiction  or  control : 

(a I  in  the  atmoephere;  beyond  Its  limits, 
including  outer  space;  or  underwater.  Includ- 
ing territorial  waters  or  high  aeas;  or 

(b)  In  any  other  environment  If  iuch  ex- 
plosion causes  radioactive  debris  to  be  pres- 
ent outside  the  territorial  UmlU  of  the  SUte 
under  whose  Jurisdiction  or  control  such  ex- 
plosion Is  conducted  It  is  understood  In 
this  connection  that  the  provisions  of  this 
subparagraph  are  without  prejudice  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  resulting  In  the  per- 
manent banning  of  all  nuclear  test  explo- 
sions. Including  all  such  explosions  under- 
ground, the  conclusion  of  which,  as  the  Par- 
U.t»  have  aUted  In  the  Preamble  to  this 
Treaty,  they  aeek  to  achieve. 

3.  Each  of  the  Parties  to  this  Treaty  under- 
takes furthermore  to  refrain  from  causing, 
encouraging,  or  In  any  way  participating  In. 
the  carrying  out  of  any  nuclear  weapon  test 
explosion,  or  any  other  nuclear  explosion, 
anywhere  which  would  take  place  In  any  of 
the  environments  described,  or  have  the  ef- 
fect referred  to.  In  paraigraph  1  of  this 
Article. 

asttcxx  n 

1.  Any  Party  may  propose  amendments  to 
this  Treaty.  The  text  of  any  propoeed 
amendment  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Deposi- 
tary Oovemmenta  which  shall  circulate  It  to 
all  Parties  to  this  Treaty.  Thereafter,  If  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  one-third  or  more  of  the 
Parties,  the  Depoeltary  Governments  shall 
convene  a  conference,  to  which  they  shall 
Invite  all  the  Parties,  to  consider  such 
amendment. 

2.  Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty  must  be 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votee  of  all 
the  Parties  to  this  Treaty,  including  the  votes 
of  all  the  Original  Parties.  The  amendment 
shall   enter   Into   force   for   all   Parties   upon 


the  deposit  of  Instruments  of  ratification  by 
a  majority  of  all  the  Parties,  Including  the 
Instrumenu  of  ratincatlon  of  all  of  the  Orlj;- 
Inal  Parties. 

AaTTCL.X    tn 

I  ThU  Treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  States 
for  signature  Any  State  which  does  not  sign 
this  Treaty  before  lu  entry  Into  force  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  3  of  this  Article 
may  accede  to  it  at  any  time. 

2.  ThU  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  signatory  States.  Instruments  of 
ratification  and  Instruments  of  accession 
shall  be  depKistted  with  the  Governments  of 
the  Original  Parties — the  United  States  of 
America,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics — which  are  hereby 
designated  the  Depositary  Governments 

3  This  Treaty  ahall  enter  Into  force  after 
Its  ratification  by  all  the  Original  Parties 
and  the  deposit  of  their  instruments  of 
ratification 

4  For  States  whose  Instruments  of  rati- 
fication or  accession  are  deposited  subse- 
quent to  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty. 
It  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  the 
deposit  of  their  Instruments  of  ratification 
or  accession. 

5  The  Depositary  Governments  shall 
promptly  Inform  all  signatory  and  acceding 
states  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the  date 
of  deposit  of  each  Instrument  of  ratification 
of  and  accession  to  this  Treaty,  the  date  of 
ita  entry  Into  force,  and  the  date  of  receipt 
of  any  requests  for  conferences  or  other 
notices 

a  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the 
Dejxwltary  G<ivernmentB  pursuant  to  Article 
102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

«  ABTICLX   IV 

This  Treaty  shall  be  of  unlimited  dura- 
tion. 

Each  Party  shall  In  exercising  Its  national 
sovereignty  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  Treaty  if  it  decides  that  extraordinary 
events,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this 
Treaty,  have  Jeopardized  the  supreme  Inter- 
ests of  lU  country.  It  shall  give  notice  of 
such  withdrawal  to  all  other  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  three  months  In  advance. 

aancLs  v 
This  Treaty,  of  which  the  English  and 
Russian  texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  archives  of  the  Deposi- 
tary Governments.  Dxily  certified  copies  of 
this  Treaty  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  De- 
positary Governments  to  the  Governments 
of  the  signatory  and  acceding  States. 

In  wttnkss  wmkkxov  the  undersigned, 
duly  authorized,  have  signed  this  Treaty. 

DoKx  In  triplicate  at  the  city  of  Moscow 
the  fifth  day  of  August,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred    and    sixty-three. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of   America: 

DxAN  Rusk 
WAH 
Por  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
HoifK 
H 
For    the    Government    of    the    Union    of 
Soviet   Socialist   Republics: 
A.  GaoMTKO 
AG. 
I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy 
of  the  Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests 
in  the  atmosphere  In  outer  space  and  under 
water,  signed  at  Moscow  on  August  5,   1963 
In    the    English    and    Russian    languages,    a 
signed  original  of  which  Ls  deposited  In  the 
archives  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  tkstimont  whkxeof.  I,  George  W  Ball. 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  hereunto  caused  the 
seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  affixed 
and  my  name  subscribed  by  the  Authentlca- 
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tion  Officer  of  the  said  Department,  at  tlM 
city   of   Washington,   In  tlie  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, this  eighth  day  of  August,  1083. 
I  SEAL]  Gxoaos  W.  Baix 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 
By  BAEBAaA   HAancaif 
Authentication  Offieer. 

Department  of  State 


{ Released  on  July  25.  1963) 

AOaXEO    COMMlTNIQtTC 

The  special  representatives  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
W.  Averell  Harrlman.  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs  of  the  United  SUtaa, 
and  Lord  Hallsham.  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  and  Minister  of  Science  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  visited  Moscow  together 
with  their  advisers  on  July  14.  Ifr.  Harrl- 
man and  Lord  Hallsham  were  received  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  N.  8. 
Khrushchev,  who  presided  on  July  16  at  the 
first  of  a  series  of  meetings  to  discuss  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  discontinuance  of  nu- 
clear tests,  and  other  questions  of  mutual 
interest.  The  discussions  were  continued 
from  July  16  to  July  25  with  A.  A.  Gromyko. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  During  these 
discussions  each  principal  was  assisted  by 
his  advisers. 

The  discussions  took  place  In  a  buslnaas- 
11  lie,  cordial  atmosphere.  Agreement  was 
reached  on  the  text  of  a  treaty  banning  nu- 
clear weapons  tests  In  the  atmosphere.  In 
outer  space  and  under  water.  This  text  Is 
being  published  separately  and  simultane- 
ously with  this  communique.  It  was  Ini- 
tialed on  July  26  by  A.  A.  Oromyko.  Mr. 
Harrlman  and  Lord  HaUsham.  Mr.  Harrl- 
man and  Lord  Hallsham  together  with  their 
advlsers  will  leave  Moscow  shortly  to  report 
and  bring  back  the  initialed  texU  to  their 
respective  Governments.  Signature  of  the 
ueaty  Is  expected  to  take  place  In  the  near 
future  In  Moscow. 

The  heads  of  the  three  delegations  agreed 
that  the  test  ban  treaty  constituted  an  im- 
portant flrst  step  toward  the  reduction  of 
International  tension  and  the  strengthening 
of  peace,  and  they  look  forward  to  ftuther 
progress  In  this  direction. 

The  heads  of  the  three  delegations  dis- 
cussed the  Soviet  proposal  relating  to  a  pact 
of  non-aggression  between  the  partlcli>ant8 
In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation 
and  the  participants  In  the  Warsaw  Treaty. 
The  three  Oovemments  have  agreed  fully  to 
Inform  their  respective  allies  In  the  two 
organizations  concerning  these  talks  and  to 
consult  with  them  about  continuing  dlacui- 
sions  on  this  question  with  the  purpose  of 
achieving  agreement  satisfactory  to  all  par- 
ticipants. A  brief  exchange  of  views  also 
took  place  with  regard  to  other  measures, 
directed  at  a  relaxation  of  tension. 


ExHDrr  a 

Message  Fbom  the  PassiOEirr  or  thc  Uhitbd 
Statks  TaANSMTmica  trx  Tszatt  Baivmifa 
Nuclxae    Wkatom    Tests    nf    ths   Atmos- 

PHEKE,    nf    OlTTEa    SPACS.    and    UNMBWATat, 

Signed  at  Moscow  on  Augttst  6,  196t.  OM 
BERAL.r  or  THE  Unttb)  Statis  or  AmaiCA, 
THE  United  Kingdom  or  Oskat  Bbttaih  and 
Nobtrxsn  Ixeland,  and  ths  Union  or  So- 
viet Socialist  Refttbucs 

Ths  Wnrrs  House, 

August  t,  1963. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  State*: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  a  certified  copy  ot  the  treaty 
banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  outer  space,  and  imdarwater.  signed 
at  Moscow  on  August  6,  196S.  on  behalf  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America,  the  United  King- 
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dom  ot  Oreat  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
and  ths  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
fills  treaty  Is  the  first  concrete  result  of 
18  years  of  effort  by  the  United  States  to 
Inipnss  limits  on  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
There  is  hope  that  H  may  lead  to  further 
measures  to  arrest  and  control  the  dangerous 
eompetition  for  Increasingly  destructive 
weapons. 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  explained 
in  the  report  of  the  Acting  8ecretfu-y  of 
State,  transmitted  herewith.  Essentially  it 
prohibits  only  those  nuclear  tests  that  we 
ourselves  can  police.  It  permits  nuclear 
tests  and  explosions  underground  so  long 
as  all  fallout  is  contained  within  the  coun- 
try whore  the  test  or  explosion  Is  conducted. 
In  the  weeks  before  and  after  the  test 
ban  negotiations,  the  hopes  of  the  world 
have  been  focused  on  this  treaty.  Especially 
in  America,  where  nuclear  energy  was  first 
unlocked,  where  the  danger  of  nuclear  war 
and  the  meaning  of  radioactive  fallout  are 
so  clearly  recognized,  there  has  been  under- 
standing and  support  for  this  effort.  Now 
the  treaty  comes  before  the  Senate,  for  that 
careful  study  which  is  the  constitutional 
obligation  of  the  Members  of  that  body. 
As  tliat  study  logins  I  wish  to  urge  that 
tlie  following  considerations  be  kept  clearly 
In  mind: 

First.  This  treaty  is  the  whole  agreement. 
UjS.  negotiators  in  Moscow  were  instructed 
not  to  make  this  agreement  conditioned 
upon  any  other  understanding;  and  they 
made  none.    The  treaty  speaks  for  Itself. 

Second.  This  treaty  advances,  though  it 
does  not  assure,  world  peace;  and  It  will 
Inhibit,  though  it  does  not  prohibit,  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

While  it  does  not  prohibit  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  from  engaging 
In  all  nuclear  tests,  it  will  radically  limit 
the  tf*»«J"g  in  which  both  nations  would 
otherwise  engage. 

While  it  win  not  halt  the  production  or 
reduce  the  existing  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
weapons,  it  Is  a  first  step  toward  limiting 
the  nuclear  arms  race. 

While  it  will  not  end  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  or  outlaw  the  iise  of  nuclear  weapons, 
it  can  reduce  world  tensions,  open  a  way  to 
further  agreements,  and  thereby  help  to 
ease  the  threat  of  war. 

While  it  cannot  wholly  prevent  the  spread 
of  nuclear  arms  to  nations  not  now  possess- 
ing them,  it  prohibits  assistance  to  testing 
in  these  environments  by  others;  it  will  be 
signed  by  many  other  potential  teeters;  and 
it  is  thus  an  Important  opening  wedge  in  our 
effort  to  "get  the  genie  back  In  the  bottle." 
Third.  The  treaty  will  ctirb  the  pollution 
of  our  atmoephere.  While  it  does  not  as- 
sure the  world  that  it  will  be  forever  free 
fr<nn  the  fears  and  dangers  of  radioactive 
fallout  from  atmospheric  tests,  it  will  greatly 
reduce  the  niunbers  and  dangers  of  such 
tests. 

Fourth.  This  treaty  protects  our  rights  In 
the  future.  It  cannot  be  amended  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  SUtes.  including 
the  consent  of  the  Senate;  and  any  party  to 
the  treaty  has  the  right  to  withdraw,  upon 
3  months'  notice,  if  it  decides  that  extraor- 
dinary events  related  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  treaty  have  Jeopardized  its  supreme 
interests. 

Fifth,  nils  treaty  does  not  alter  the  status 
of  unreoognlzed  regimes.  The  provisions  re- 
lating to  ratification  by  others,  and  the 
preosdents  <rf  international  law,  make  It  clear 
tliat  our  adherence  to  this  treaty,  and  the 
adherence  of  any  other  party,  can  In  no  way 
accord  or  even  imply  recognition  by  the 
United  States  or  any  other  nation  of  any 
regime  which  is  not  now  accorded  such  recog- 
niUaa. 

Sixth.  This  treaty  does  not  halt  American 
nuclear  progress.  The  United  States  has 
mors  experience  in  underground  testing  than 
any  other  nation;  and  we  Intend  to  use  this 
capacity  to  maintain  the  adequacy  of  our 


arsenal.  Our  atomic  laboratories  will  main- 
tain an  active  development  program.  Includ- 
ing underground  testing,  and  we  will  be  ready 
to  resume  testing  in  the  atmoephere  If  neces- 
sary. Continued  research  on  developing  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  will  be  pos- 
sible through   underground  testing. 

Seventh.  This  treaty  is  not  a  substitute  for, 
and  does  not  diminish  the  need  for,  con- 
tinued Western  and  American  military 
strength  to  meet  all  contingencies.  It  will 
not  prevent  us  from  building  all  the  strength 
that  we  need;  and  it  is  not  a  Justification  for 
unilaterally  cutting  oxir  defensive  strength  at 
this  time.  Our  choice  is  not  between  a 
limited  treaty  and  effective  strategic 
strength — we  need  and  can  have  both.  The 
continuous  buildup  in  the  power  and  in- 
vulnerability of  our  nuclear  arsenal  in  recent 
years  has  been  an  Important  factor  In  per- 
suading others  that  the  time  for  a  limitation 
has  arrived. 

Eighth.  This  treaty  will  assure  the  secvirlty 
of  the  United  States  better  than  continued 
unlimited  testing  on  both  sides.  According 
to  a  comprehensive  report  prepared  by  the 
responsible  agencies  of  Government  for  the 
National  Security  CouncU.  the  tests  con- 
ducted by  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  since  President  Kteenhower 
flrst  proposed  this  kind  of  treaty  in  1059 
have  not  resulted  in  any  substantial  altera- 
tion in  the  strategic  l}alance.  In  1980  our 
relative  nuclear  poeltlon  was  strong  enough 
to  make  a  limited  test  ban  desirable,  and  it 
remains  so  today.  Under  this  treaty  any 
gains  in  nuclear  strength  and  knowledge 
wlilch  could  be  made  by  Uie  tests  of  any  other 
power — including  not  only  undergroxmd  tests 
but  even  any  Illegal  tests  which  might  escape 
detection — could  not  be  siifflclent  to  offset 
the  ability  of  otir  strategic  forces  to  deter  or 
B\wlve  a  nuclear  attack  and  to  penetrate  and 
destroy  an  aggressor's  homeland.  We  have, 
and  under  this  treaty  we  will  continue  to 
have,  the  nuclear  strength  that  we  need.  On 
the  other  hand,  unrestricted  testing — ^by 
which  other  powers  could  develop  all  Idnda 
of  weapons  through  atmospheric  tests  more 
cheaply  and  quicldy  than  they  could  luuler- 
grovmd — might  well  lead  to  a  weakening  of 
our  security.  It  is  true  that  the  United 
States  would  be  able  to  make  further  progress 
If  atmospheric  tests  were  continued — but  so 
would  the  Soviet  Union  and  indsed,  so  could 
other  nations.  It  should  be  rsmembered 
that  only  one  atomic  test  was  required  to 
complete  the  development  of  the  Hiroshima 
bomb.  Clearly  the  security  of  the  United 
States — the  security  of  all  mankind — Is  in- 
creased if  such  tests  are  proliibited. 

Ninth.  The  risks  in  clandestine  violations 
under  this  treaty  are  far  smaller  than  the 
risks  in  unlimited  testing.  Underground 
tests  will  still  t>e  available  for  weapons  devel- 
opment; and  other  tests,  to  l>e  significant, 
must  run  substantial  tIsIlb  of  detection.  No 
nation  tempted  to  violate  the  treaty  can  l>e 
certain  that  an  attempted  violation  will  go 
undetected,  given  the  many  means  of  detect- 
ing nuclear  explosions.  The  risks  of  detection 
outweigh  the  potential  gains  from  violation, 
and  the  risk  to  the  United  States  from  such 
violation  is  outweighed  by  the  risk  of  a  con- 
tinued unlimited  nuclear  arms  race.  There 
is  further  assurance  against  clandestine  test- 
ing in  oiu-  ablUty  to  develop  and  deploy 
additional  means  of  detection,  in  oiu*  deter- 
mination to  maintain  our  own  arsenal 
through  underground  tests,  and  in  our  readi- 
ness to  resume  atmospheric  testing  if  the  ac- 
tions of  others  so  require. 

Tenth.  This  treaty  is  tlie  product  of  the 
steady  effort  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  two 
administrations,  and  its  prlnciplss  have  had 
the  explicit  support  of  lx>th  great  poUtical 
parties.  It  grows  out  of  ths  proposal  made 
by  President  Elsenhower  in  1980  and  the  reso- 
lution passed  by  Uie  Senate  in  that  same 
year;  and  It  carries  out  the  explicit  pledgee 
conUlned  in  the  platforms  of  l>oth  parties  In 
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IMO.  Nothing  baa  happened  since  then  to 
•Her  Ita  Unpottaaea  to  o«r  aeciuitT.  It  la  alao 
ttm  ttaa  propoaalB  thta  admfnla- 
put  fervavd  la  IMl  and  1069— and 
with  the  r— otatHa  tntrodvoad  tn  the  Ban- 
ate,  with  wfda  Mpartlaan  ■upport.  In  Unj  ot 


Thla  treaty  la  In  our  natloaal  Intereat. 
While  expertaDea  taaehaa  ua  to  be  cautious  in 
our  eipeuf  tlOM  and  ever  vigilant  In  our 
preparatloBa,  ttava  la  no  reaeon  to  oppoae  this 
hapef>il  atap.  It  la  rarely  poealble  to  recap- 
ture mteenrt  eppartonltlea  to  aeblere  a  more 
•eeure  and  panoafol  world.  To  gorem  la  to 
cbooae:  and  It  li  my  Judgment  that  the 
United  Stataa  abeold  move  nrtftly  to  make 
tba  moat  of  tba  praaent  opportunity  and  ap- 
proTe  the  pending  treaty.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  tba  Senate  ot  the  United  States 
adTlee  and  oonaent  to  Its  ra  tinea tlon. 


DBPAancxNT  or  9rATa. 
WthiMfton,  August  I,  1943. 
ThaPaaaman. 
r/M  WhUe  Homm: 

I  haw  thfa  Ikumt  to  submit  to  you.  with 
tba  rsfiimmaadallnii  that  it  be  tranamittad 
to  the  Sanafea  for  Ua  adrtce  and  canaent  to 
ratlAcatlon.  a  oartlAad  copy  of  the  treaty 
nuctaar  waapon  tesU  in  the  at^ 
■pbere.  In  outer  apsusa  and  underwater, 
algniad  at  Moaoaiw  on  August  S.  IMS.  on  tie- 
balf  of  tba  Uaitad  Stataa  of  America,  the 
Ualtad  Klngdoaa  of  Qraat  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland,  aad  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
dallat  BepubUea. 

On  Octobw  ai.  IMS.  the  United  Stataa 
and  tba  UnlAatf  KlaHVdom  began  negotiations 
with  tba  aovlat  Unkm  at  Oenava  for  an  cf- 
lectlTeiy  nositroMaa  nuclear  test  oeeaatlon 
agraamant.  Mm  yo«  are  aware.  eonUnued 
atudlaa  and  aaaaasnante  of  the  technical,  po- 
litical, military,  and  other  aspccta  of  this 
subject  hava  baan  ocndnetad  since  that  time 
in  eonnaetloa  wlHi  tba  negotutlons. 

Tha  Sanaila  baa  faOowed  the  test  ban  ne- 
gotlatlonawltk  aloaa  attention,  holding  many 
baartngi  and  saaelliig  a  reeolutlon  in  sup- 
port of  tha  agutla  of  the  eseeutlve  branch 
(8.  Bes.  96,  ggCh  Ooag..  let  seaa.).  Congree- 
stonal  atfrlaeiu  baea  attended  the  negotla- 
Uosia  at  Oenava  at  various  times  since  1958. 

The  first  prepoaal  for  a  limited  test  ban 
treaty  waa  advanced  by  the  United  States 
and  tba  fhiltsd  Kingdom  on  April  13.  1999. 
On  that  data,  supported  by  Prime  Minister 
MaemlUan.  Piaablant  Elsenhower  propoeed 
In  a  letter  to  Chatnnan  Khrushchev  a  ban 
on  teats  above  ground  and  up  to  50  icllome- 
ters.  On  September  8.  l»ei.  you  and  Prime 
Minister  Itacmlllan  propoeed  to  Chairman 
Khmtfwher  ttat  the  three  Oovemments 
agree  Immedtetely  not  to  conduct  "nuclear 
teste  which  tate  place  In  the  atmosphere 
and    produce   radioactive   fallout." 

On  Auguat  37.  IMS,  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  submitted  to  the  Con- 
ference of  the  IS-Natlon  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament, a  draft  treaty  banning  nuclear 
weapon  tests  In  tbe  atnKxphere,  outer  space, 
and  underwater.  Both  proposals  have  been 
renewed  by  tba  Vnlted  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  at  vartovs  times  since  then. 

On  May  37,  1963,  Senatms  Dodd  and  Kvu- 
rsBXT  Introdoead  tn  the  Senate  a  resoIuUon 
(S.  Bes.  148,  SStbOong..  1st  sees.) .  This  reso- 
lution, coaponaorad  by  Sa  other  Senators, 
urged  negotlatlan  of  a  treaty  banning  tests  tn 
the   atmosphere  and  the  oceans. 

On  June  10,  1968,  In  a  speech  at  American 
University,  you  announced  further  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  nuclear  teat 
ban.  and  a  suspanalon  of  US.  tests  In  tbe  at- 
moepfaere  so  long  aa  other  nations  did  not 
conduct  them. 

On  JUly  3.  1966,  Chairman  Khrushchev  ex- 
pressed tha  wUllngnass  of  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment  '*to  oonola^a  an  agreement  banning  nu- 
clear testa  In  tba  atmosphere,  In  outer  space 
and  underwater.** 


Oommendng  July  15,  1963.  negotiations 
were  held  In  Moseow  between  W.  AvereU  Har- 
rlman.  rspreaenting  tbe  United  Stataa.  Uord 
Hallaham.  rspreaenting  tbe  United  Kingdom, 
and  A.  A.  Oroonyko,  representing  the  Soviet 
Union,  looking  toward  the  poaslMIlty  of  con- 
cluding a  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapona 
teats  In  three  environments,  but  not  under- 
ground. On  July  90,  1968.  these  negoUatlons 
resulted  tn  an  agreed  draft  tnitialed  by  the 
representatives  of  each  of  the  parties.  On 
August  S.  1963.  the  treaty  was  signed  tn  Mos- 
cow by  Secretary  Rusk  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  by  A  A  Oromyko  on  behalf  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Sortaltst  Republics,  and 
by  Lord  Home  on  behalf  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

The  treaty  conslste  of  a  preamble  snd  Ave 
artlclee 

The  preamble  Indicates  the  relationship  of 
this  treaty  to  the  much  broader  aim  of 
achieving  an  agreement  on  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  under  strict  international 
control,  as  well  as  to  the  more  specific  aims 
of  eventually  pre\'entlng  nuclear  weapwns 
tests  in  all  environments,  meanwhile  stop- 
ping the  contamination  of  the  atmosphere  by 
radioactive  fallout. 

Article  I  contains  the  prliiclpal  substan- 
tive obligations  of  the  parties.  Under  ita 
first  paragraph  the  parties  undertake  to  pro- 
hibit, to  prevent,  and  not  to  carry  out.  at 
any  place  under  their  Jurisdiction  or  con- 
trol, nuclear  weapons  tests  or  other  nuclear 
explosions  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space, 
or  underwater.  In  the  context  nf  provisions 
devoted  to  obtaining  a  complete,  vertflable 
ban  on  tests  In  these  three  environments,  the 
treaty  language  relates  "any  nuclear  weapon 
test  explosion"  to  "any  other  nucleju-  ex- 
plosion." thus  prevenUag  evasion  based  on 
the  contention  that  a  parUcuIar  detonation 
waa  not  a  weapon  test  but  the  explosion  of 
an  already  tested  device.  The  phrase  "any 
other  nuclear  explosion"  Includes  expUjslons 
lor  peaceful  purposes.  Such  exploBlons  are 
prohibited  by  the  treaty  t>ecause  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  differentiating  between  weapon  test 
explosions  and  peaceful  explosions  without 
additional  controls.  The  article  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  In  the 
event  of  war  nor  restrict  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  self-defense  recognized  in  article  5i 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Natlona. 

Underground  nuclear  exploalons  are  not 
prohibited  so  long  as  they  do  not  cause  radio- 
active debris  to  be  present  outside  the  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  the  state  under  whose 
Jurisdiction  or  control  such  explosions  are 
conducted.  Thus,  so  long  as  adequate  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  prevent  such  spread 
or  radioactive  debris,  the  treaty  will  not  pro- 
hibit the  United  States  from  conducting  un- 
derground nuclear  weapons  tests  or  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. 

The  second  paragraph  of  article  I  contains 
an  undertakln;?  by  the  pnrtles  to  rpfraln 
from  causing,  encouraging,  or  in  any  way 
participating  In.  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
hibited tests  and  explosions  anywhere  by 
anyone.  This  provision  prevents  a  party 
from  doing  indirectly  what  It  has  agreed  to 
refrain  from  doing  directly. 

Article  II  contains  a  procedure  for 
amending  the  treaty.  Any  party  may  pro- 
pose an  amendment,  and  a  conference  to 
consider  such  an  amendment  must  be  called 
if  requested  by  one- third  or  mure  of  the 
partlea  although  a  conference  would  not  be 
necessary  for  the  adoption  of  an  amendment. 
To  be  effective,  an  amendxnant  must  be  ap- 
proved and  ratified  by  a  majority  of  all  the 
parties  which  must  Include  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Thus,  no  amendment  can  become  effective 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Article  in  provides  that  the  treaty  shall 
enter  Into  force  upon  the  deposit  of  instru- 
menu   of   ratification    by    all    three    original 


partlea  and  specifies  how  other  statea  may 
become  partlss.  It  dastgnatss  th«  three 
crlglnai  partlea  as  depositary  governments 
and  oootalna  other  provlalons  at  a  formal 
nature  relating  to  ratification,  accession,  and 
registration  with  the  United  Nations. 

An  increasing  number  of  countries  have 
indicated  their  Intention  of  becoming  parties 
to  the  treaty  and  of  thus  broadening  its 
effectiveness.  The  provisions  for  signature 
and  accession  have  bssn  designed  to  permit 
the  widest  possible  application  of  the  treaty 
At  the  same  time  adherence  to  the  treaty 
will  in  no  way  Imply  recognition  or  change 
in  status  of  regimes  the  United  States  does 
not  now  recognize.  Nor  will  it  In  any  way 
result  in  according  recognition  or  change  in 
statxu  to  any  regime  not  now  recognized  by 
any  other  party 

Article  IV  provides  that  the  treaty  shall  be 
of  unlimited  duration.  It  also  creates  a 
special  right  of  withdrawal,  upon  3  months' 
notice,  if  a  party  finds  that  extraordinary 
events  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
treaty  have  Jeopardized  its  supreme  lntere.«!ts 

Article  V  provides  that  the  English  and 
Russian  texts  of  the  treaty  are  equally  au- 
thoritative Aid  makes  provision  for  the  de- 
posit of  the  original  treaty  Instruments  and 
the  transmittal  of  certified  copies  to  signa- 
tory and  acceding  states. 

There  is  transmitted  for  your  informa- 
tion, and  for  that  of  the  Senate,  the  agreed 
communique  Issued  by  the  representatives 
of  the  original  parties  on  July  26,  1963,  st 
the  conclusion  of  the  Conference  In  Moscow 
at  which  the  treaty  was  formulated. 

I  believe  that  the  signing  of  thU  treaty 
la  a  significant  achievement.  Its  ratifica- 
tion by  the  three  original  parties  and  by 
such  other  states  aa  may  sign  or  accede  to  It 
will  be  an  Important  and  hopeful  step  to- 
ward the  reduction  of  International  tensions. 
allevkiUon  of  the  fears  and  dangers  caused 
by  mdloactlve  fallout,  and  the  prevention  of 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  capability 
I  believe  it  will  promote  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  entire  free  world 

In  view  of  these  advantages,  and  of  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  virtually  every 
nation  in  the  world.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  United  States  wUi  promptly  ratify 
tills  treaty. 

itespecUuUy  submitted. 

Gkokge  W   Ball. 


BxHiBrr  3 
NvcLXAS  TxsT  Baw  Texatt 
Senator  Kuchei..  Mr.  Secretary,  first  your 
statement  earlier  this  morning  was  excellent, 
your  answers  have  been  likewise.  They  are 
most  useful  to  those  of  us,  like  myself,  who 
have  not  been  In  a  position  to  draw  on  any 
background  and  experience  In  this  field. 

nimccLTixs  in  maintaiktnc  a  stats  or  cok- 

STAIfT    BXAOINKSS    TO    EBSVICK    TKSTING 

In  March  of  1962  President  Kennedy,  after 
the   Soviet  Union    had   abruptly   announced 
the  termination  of  Its  unilateral  moratorium 
hud  this  to  say.  In  part: 

"We  know  enough  now  about  broken  nego- 
tiations, secret  preparations,  and  the  advan- 
tages gained  from  a  long  test  series  never  to 
offer  again  an  uninspected  moratorium 
Some  may  urge  us  to  try  it  again,  keeping 
our  preparations  to  test  in  a  constant  state 
of  readiness.  But  In  actual  practice,  partic- 
ularly In  a  society  of  free  choice,  we  cannot 
keep  topflight  sclentl.sts  concentrating  on 
the  preparation  of  an  experiment  which  may 
or  may  not  take  place  on  an  uncertain  date 
In  the  future  nor  can  large  technical  labora- 
tories be  kept  fully  alert  on  a  standby  basis 
waiting  for  some  other  nation  to  break  an 
agreement.  This  is  not  merely  dtfllcult  or 
inconvenient.  We  have  explored  this  alter- 
native thoroughly  and  found  it  impossible 
of  execution." 

Now  that  we  have  an  agreement  before  us 
how  would  you  seek  to  dispel  any  apprehen- 


sion which  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  people  of  our  country  may  have — ^E  aay 
parenthetically  I  think  you  hava  covarad 
this  in  part— first,  with  respaot  to  a  breach 
of  the  agreement  and,  secondly,  wltb  raapect 
to  the  question  of  technical  laboratories  and 
scientific  brains  being  kept  on  the  alert  vm- 
der  the  agreement? 

Secretary  Rusk.  In  the  first  Instance,  on 
the  first  question,  there  Is  a  difference,  I 
believe,  between  a  solemn  treaty  aolamnly 
entered  into,  and  In  the  case  of  this  treaty, 
endorsed  by  the  signaturea  and  the  adherence 
of  almost  every  nation  of  the  world,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  kind  of  moratorium  which 
we  had  between  1958  and  1961. 

That  moratorium  was  based.  In  effect,  upon 
unilateral  declarations.  It  was  not  a  con- 
tractual relationship  between  the  parties. 

I  have  tried  myself,  in  fairness  and  In  ac- 
curacy, to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  terminated  or  broke  the  moratorium, 
but  it  did  not  break  an  agreement  when  It 
resumed  its  atmospheric  tests.  That  Is,  that 
had  not  been  formalised  as  a  transaction 
among  the  governments.  I  do  think  that  a 
formal  treaty  Is  more  significant. 

Now.  on  the  second  question,  sir,  I  think 
that  this  would  be  a  much  more  Important 
problem  and  difficulty  for  us,  quite  frankly. 
If  we  were  talking  about  k  comprehensive 
treaty  which  eliminated  t&ts  of  all  sorts, 
and  which  could  be  subject  to  speedy  viola- 
tion by  one  or  the  other  4>artles. 

We  do  believe  that  with  underground  tast- 
ing proceeding  that  some  of  the  moat  ad- 
vanced work  will  be  done  there;  that  the 
laboratories  will  be  fully  engaged  In  that, 
the  preparations  for  the  resumption  of  at- 
m>.«pherlc  testing  and  the  keeping  up  to  date 
of  plans  for  such  tests  In  the  event  of  viola- 
tion, would  go  a  long  way  toward  preventing 
the  degratlon  of  our  laboratory  capabilities. 

We  would  also  expect  to  keep  In  operating 
condition  the  actual  test  sites  and  not  de- 
mobilize those  to  the  extent  that  they  were 
before  or  turn  them  over  to  other  \iae. 

So  that  we  believe  It  would  be  possslble. 
and  Dr.  Seaborg  will  be  able  to  address  him- 
self to  that  question  specifically,  that  It  will 
be  possible  for  us  to  go  ahead  with  oiu:  pro- 
gram, with  our  laboratories  functioning,  and 
be  In  a  good  poaltlon  to  take  care  of  our 
Interests  if  this  treaty  la  violated. 

treatt's  amccr  on  dxvxlopmknt  or 

ANnMISSILX    DETENSE    STSTKII 

Senator  Kuchkl.  Referring  one*  again  to 
the  Prealdent's  addreaa  to  the  people  a  year 
ago  he  aald.  In  part: 

"While  apparently  seeking  information  on 
the  effects  of  nuclear  blast  on  radar  and 
communication,  which  Is  Important  In  de- 
veloping an  antlmlaalle  defense  sjrstem,  these 


referring  to  the  Soviet  tests — 
"did  not.  In  our  Judgment,  refiect  a  devel- 
oped system." 

Perhaps  this  question  should  be  directed 
more  properly  to  either  Glenn  Seaborg  or 
Robert  McNamara.  But  would  It  b«  your 
testimony  that  the  development  of  defensive 
systems.  Including  an  antl-mlsslle-mlisile 
system  by  the  United  States  would  not  be 
Inhibited  by  our  agreement  not  to  explode 
In  the  atmosphere? 

Secretary  Rusk.  Secretary  McNamara  will 
address  himself  to  that  point  In  conalderable 
detail.  Senator  Kocrxx.  But  let  me  Just 
comment  very  briefly.  That  the  central 
problems  of  an  antl-mlsslle-mlsslle  defense 
system  lie  generally  outside  of  the  warhead 
problem  itself. 

This  has  to  do  with  radar  capabllltlea, 
with  missile  capabilities,  with  guidance  sys- 
tems, with  things  that  can  proceed  In  ex- 
perimentation and  development  without 
Inhibition  by  thU  treaty. 

There  are  one  or  two  aspects  of  that  which 
are  related  to  the  poaalbllltles  of  atmos- 
pheric   testing    which    my    colleagues    may 


wlab  to  take  up  In  executive  session,  because 
it  does  Involve  aome  fairly  delicate  matters. 

WHO  la  BXNxrrTEO  m oax  bt  test  bant 

Sanator  Kuchkl.  I  paraphrase  comments 
made  by  soom  Calif  ornlans  in  the  press  when 
I  say  "Russia  can  continue  testing  In  her 
araa  of  weakness  while  we  will  be  denied  the 
chance  to  catch  up  In  her  area  of  strength." 

Sir.  speaking  for  the  Government,  you 
would  deny  that.  Would  you  elaborate  on 
such  a  denial? 

Secretary  Rusk.  Again,  sir,  this  Is  a  matter 
which  ought  to  be  taken  up  In  connection 
wltb  weaponry  and  with  highly  technical 
as  well  as  some  classified  materlai.  But  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  ex- 
ploded, for  example,  a  larger  weapon  from 
the  megaton  point  of  view  than  have  we,  and 
they,  therefore,  perhaps,  have  both  some 
knowledge  and  capability  in  that  field  that 
we  have  not  yet  demonstrated  or  proof- 
teated,  although  we  do  have  a  capacity  for 
very  substantial  weapons. 

In  other  respects,  and  in  other  aspects  of 
the  spectrum  in  these  three  environments 
here,  I  think  that  It  will  be  shown  we  feel 
that  we  are  ahead,  and  to  that  extent  the 
cessation  of  testing  will  impose  some  limi- 
tations on  the  Soviet  side. 

On  the  underground  side,  I  think  that 
our  experience  has  been  much  more  fertile. 
It  is  much  larger  In  number.  I  think  we  feel 
we  have  a  significant  advantage  in  the  un- 
derground field,  and  we  can  continue  to 
develop  the  state  of  the  art  through  the 
underground  testing  with  full  protection  of 
American  Interests. 

So  it  is  not  quite  as  simple  a  problem  as 
saying  they  are  ahead  at  this  point,  we  are 
ahead  at  the  other.  They  can  test  where 
they  need  to  catch  up,  we  cannot  test  where 
we  need  to  catch  up.  But  this  is  a  great 
oversimplification,  and  I  think  as  a  con- 
clusion would  not  be  correct. 

CONBULTATIONS    WTrH    JOINT    CHIETS    OV    STATT 

Senator  Kochxl.  Just  one  more  question. 
You  stated  this  morning  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion by  Senator  Stknnxs,  that  only  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Defense  Department  ac- 
oompaniad  our  delegation  to  Moscow.  Did 
tha  State  Department  and  the  White  House 
consult  with  the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  prior  to  our  participating  In  the  ne- 
gotiations in  Moscow? 

Secretary  Rxtck.  Senator,  the  procedure  by 
wblcb  w*  developed  poeltlons  In  disarmament 
culminatea  In  what  la  called  the  Committee 
of  Prlndpala,  which  Is  a  Cabinet-level  com- 
mlttae  which  waa  organised  aocm  after  the 
present  adminiatratlon  came  into  office. 
That  la  made  up  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
tba  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Bueigy  Commission. 

Ilie  Secretary  of  Defense,  from  the  be- 
ginning, waa  normally  accompanied  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  my- 
self was  accompanied  by  the  Director  of  the 
Disarmament  Agency. 

Back,  I  think,  in  April  both  of  those  were 
made  full  members  of  the  Conunlttee  of 
PrlndpalB,  although  they  had  been  at  all 
meetings  prevloualy  in  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

All  of  these  disarmament  questions  are  dis- 
cussed there,  debated  there,  reviewed  there, 
"me  Committee  of  Principals  then  meets 
periodically  with  the  President  for  full  dis- 
cussion there  with  all  thoae  vrho  participated 
at  tbe  Committee  level  sitting  in  on  those 
dlseussioDS  with  the  President.  So  that  there 
has  been  tbe  fullest  of^xirtunlty  for  an  ex- 
change of  views  among  any  of  the  agencies 
there  or  any  of  the  individuals  there,  as  we 
have  discussed  these  various  issues. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Kuchkl.  Mr.  Secretary,  first  let 
me  permit  the  record  to  show  that  I  greatly 
appreciate  being  here  and  listening  to  you.  I 
think  your  statement  was  most  helpful  to 
Senators  like  myself. 


CENEKAL    SOMMAKT    OT    TEKATT    TniSa 

Is  It  fair  to  say  that,  as  you  appear  here 
urging  the  Senate  to  advise  and  consent  to 
this  treaty,  that  in  your  opinion  the  Intent 
of  the  treaty  la  to  prohibit  nuclear  test  ex- 
plosions in  the  three  enumerated  environ- 
menta  by  the  original  aignatoriea  and  by 
those  other  nations  ex  states  which  hereafter 
may  approve  It? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  Yea,  sir;  It  Is. 

Senator  Kuchkl.  And  is  it  your  statement 
to  this  committee  that  the  intention  of  the 
parties  In  drafting  it  Is  not  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  part  of  any 
nation  which  finds  Its  security  Involved  to 
the  point  that  It  would  determine  It  neces- 
sary to  use  them? 

Secretary  McNamaea.  That  Is  the  clear  In- 
tent of  the  parties. 


DISCUSSION    or   DEFIMinON    OF    '  OS   ANT    OTHEB 
NUCLEAX  EXPLOSIOM" 

Senator  Kucrel.  I  turn  to  the  language  of 
the  treaty,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  I  read  in  ar- 
ticle I: 

"Each  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty  under- 
takes to  prohibit,  to  prevent,  and  not  to 
carry  out  any  nuclear  weapon  test  explosion, 
or  any  other  nuclear  explosion,  at  any  place 
under  its  Jurisdiction  or  control — " 

Then  it  describes  the  areas  to  be  covered  In 
(a)  and  (b).  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
phrase,    "or    any   other   nuclear   exploalon." 

What  Is  your  opinion  of  the  intention  of 
the  parties  In  utilizing  that  series  of  words? 

Secretary  McNamaea.  Again  I  apeak  as 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  not  as  an  ex- 
perienced international  lawyer.  But  it  is 
certainly  my  understanding  of  the  Intent  of 
the  partlea  that  the  term  "any  other  nuclear 
explosion"  was  Inserted  in  order  to  prohibit 
so-called  peaceful  use  explosions  which  met 
the  conditions  outlined  in  the  following  two 
subparagrapha,  A  and  B. 

Senator  Kucrkl.  That  phrase  also  appears 
In  section  3  of  article  I: 

"Each  of  the  partlea  to  this  treaty  under- 
takea  furthermore  to  refrain  from  causing, 
encouraging,  or  in  any  other  way  partici- 
pating in,  the  carrying  out  of  any  nuclear 
weapon  test  explosion,  or  any  other  nuclear 
explosion,  anjrwhere  which  would  take  place 
In  any  of  the  environments  described,  or 
have  the  effect  referred  to,  in  paragraph  1  of 
this  article." 

Would  your  statement  be  to  the  commit- 
tee that  that  phrase  again,  "or  any  other  nu- 
clear explosion,"  Lb  restricted  to  peaceful 
nuclear  test  explosions? 

Secretary  McNamaxa.  I  believe  that  was  the 
purpose  and  Intent — to  apply  only  to  peace- 
ful explosions. 

Senate'  Kuchkl.  Would  you  feel  it  rea- 
sonable tar  anyone  to  try  to  contend  that 
this  phrase  would  apply  across  the  board  and 
prohibit  any  other  nuclear  exploalon  of  any 
kind  or  character? 

Secretary  McNamaxa.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  be- 
lieve so.  As  I  say,  I  based  my  conclusion 
on  two  points:  (a)  I  am  quite  familiar  with 
the  background  that  led  to  the  introduction 
of  the  language  and  it  Is  clearly  the  Intent 
of  the  parties  that  the  phrase  would  not 
apply  to  a  prohibition  of  tbe  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  event  of  war.  And,  second, 
I  am  told  by  my  legal  counsel  that  it  Is  quite 
customary  so  to  interpret  international 
treatl^  unless  they  quite  specifically  state 
the  contrary. 

Senator  Kuchkl.  Your  General  Counsel 
was  present  In  Moscow  at  tbe  time  of  the 
negotiations? 

Secretary  McNamaxa.  Yes,  sir;  he  was. 
Perhapa  you  would  like  to  hear  him  speak 
on  this  point. 

Senator  Kuchkl.  I  would  like  to  aak  him 
this  question  for  the  record,  because  It  has 
bothered  people  with  whom  I  have  spoken. 
When  the  words  are  xised  "or  any  other  nu- 
clear exploalons."  would  It  be  the  statement 
of  the  General  Counsel  that  that  should  be 
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Ur.  lCc9f*< 
plosloii  Tnl^trt 
•xampte,  m 


Mo — •  p««oaf\il  use  ex> 
b«  a  tMt  esplcMlon.  For 
■am*  aKplcwIon.  dining  a 
•earcMy  be  a  t«st  •xplodon. 
t«ai~  la  not  In  tber*  for  that 
raeall,  tha  approved  VS. 
n  permitting  peaceful 
dreumatancee. 
I  ramamtMr. 
Wlien  tnat  article  waa 
M  the  Becretarf 
to  prevent  peaceful 
uae  ezploalona.  wbather  taati  or  otlierwlae. 
In  tba  peaeefvl  tluraa  aavtronmenta;  and  the 
reliance  waa  plaead  on  tbe  commonly  ac- 
cepted legal  mla  of  Interpretation  tnat  sucn 
a  limitation  4oaa  not  apply  in  time  of  war 
or  hnatlHtUia  untaM  It  dearly  to  states. 

Banatoc  Kvobb..  Oive  me  the  first  part  of 
that  statement  again.  It  does  not  apply  In 
time  of  war? 


So  the  word 
reason.    Am  yoa 
draft  had  i 
QMS  undar 
Senator 
Mr.  uaVai 
deleted,    thia 
jwlntedout, 


TassTT  JWT  am-T  xn  mcs  or  w*a 

Mr.  MCIfA'oaaToiv.  It  la  a  coounonly  ac- 
eeptad  rale  of  tetarpretatlon  In  International 
law  that  provlaloiia  of  a  treaty  do  not  apply 
In  tlma  of  war,  or  hoatUltles  unlesa  the  treaty 
daarty  Indlcataa  to  that  effect.  Now  I  am 
not  an  intematlODal  lawyer.  But  this  Is 
my  nnderstandtnx  of  this  subject  from  the 
International  iMWjmm.     This   is   clearly   the 


Senator  Kvcaaa..  m  the  interest  of  time 
than  might  this  kaarlag  have  for  the  purpoae 
of  aatabUahlac  l—it  oa  thla  point  not  sim- 
ply tliat  tliat  ti  ttM  understanding  of  our 
partlclpanta  in  the  Jlwiieslon  but  also  an 
axptaaatloa  of  yoor  Matemant  that  In  time 
of  war  treatise  do  not  apply  speelftcally  re- 
fnrtag  to  wbo  !•  at  war. 

(The  ezplaBaMm  f«f erred  to  Is  as  follows ; ) 
"OawMUl.  CoVMBB.  or  thb 

DanumisifT  of  Dsmrac, 

WojAfnyton,  D.C. 

"Hon.  J.  W.  FtTLMOORT, 

'Chatrman,  Toirign  IteUiticma  Committee, 
'VS.  Senmte. 

"DxA*  He.  CaaxBMAir:  During  the  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  the  propoaed  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
on  August  13,  1063,  Senator  Kuchkl  raised 
the  question  whether  the  treaty  prohibits 
the  uae  of  nudaar  weapons  In  time  of  war. 

"It  Is  my  opinion,  shared  by  the  Legal 
Adviser  of  ttaa  Dapartment  of  State,  that 
the  treaty  cannot  properly  be  so  construed. 

"Am  la  tha  oaaa  with  contracts  between  pri- 
vate partlaa.  It  la  a  familiar  principle  of  Inter- 
national law  that  In  ascertaining  the  mean- 
ing of  a  treaty  we  aaay  look  beyond  Its  writ- 
ten words  to  th* aagotiations  and  diplomatic 
oorrcapondenca  of  the  contracting  pajrtles 
and  to  the  lntor|>ntatk)n  made  of  the  treaty 
by  the  partlaa.  Compare,  Factor  v.  Lauhen- 
heimer,  290  U.S.  276,  304-296;  Coolc  v.  United 
States.  288  UJS.  109,  113;  SUlaen  v.  Johnson. 
279  UJS.  47,  63;  Lauterpacht.  Some  Observa- 
tion* on  PrejHtrmtory  Work  in  the  Interpre- 
tation of  rraatic*.  48  Harv.  L.  Rev.  549.  It 
la  eqtially  fundamental  that  a  treaty  is  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  generil  pur- 
poae which  It  la  Izitaaded  to  serve.  Com- 
pare, advisory  (pinion  of  July  30,  1962.  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  on  cer- 
tain expenses  of  tiaa  United  Nations,  page  20. 

"The  preambla  at  tha  treaty  states  that  the 
partlee  seek  to  achieve  the  discontiniiance 
of  teat  exploatooa  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
title  of  the  traaty  proclaims  that  the  agree- 
ment la  a  "nroaty  Wanning  Nuclear  Weapon 
TMta  in  tha  Atmoaphere.  in  Outer  Space, 
and  Under  Watar/  Similarly,  the  commu- 
nique aocGcnpanytng  the  treaty  announces 
Chat  agreement  waa  reached  on  the  text  of 


a  traaty  banning  nuclear  weapons  tests  in 
the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and  \inder 
water.  Surely,  if  It  had  been  Intended  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  war- 
noae  mention  of  that  Important  pur- 
>  would  be  found  In  the  eoaunonique.  the 
title,  and  tbe  preamble.  Not  only  Is  no 
such  purpoae  stated,  but  the  oommunlque 
and  the  preamble  make  It  clear  that  the 
treaty  Is  only  an  Important  drat  step  In  the 
achievement  of  an  agreement  on  general 
and  complete  disarmament  and,  specifically. 
on  the  cessation  of  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

"Further,  If  It  had  been  Intended  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  In  war.  one 
would  expect  to  find  some  provisions  In  the 
text  calling  for  the  cessation  of  production 
of  fissionable  materials  for  nuclear  weapons 
for  the  reduction  of  stockpiles  of  nucletu* 
weapons,  and  for  the  progressive  destruction 
of  existing  nuclear  weapons  and  their  means 
of  delivery  No  such  provisions  appear 
They  do  not  appear  because  the  treaty  was 
not  Intended  to  deal  with  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  war 

"Thla  conclusion  Is  further  substantiated 
by  the  historical  backgfround  of  the  treaty 
The  language  of  article  I  of  the  treaty  has 
Its  origin  In  article  I  of  the  draft  treaty 
banning  nuclear  weapon  testa  tabled  In 
Geneva  by  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  on  August  27,  1962  The  major 
point  of  difference  between  article  I  of  this 
treaty  and  article  I  of  the  1962  draft  treaty 
Is  that  the  present  article  I  also  prohibits 
"any  other  nuclear  explosion"  In  the  spec- 
ified environments.  The  quoted  words  stem 
from  the  existence  of  article  n  of  the  1962 
United  Statea-Unlted  Kingdom  draft,  which 
authorized  the  explosion  of  nuclear  devices 
for  peaceful  purposes  In  the  specified  envi- 
ronments if  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
'original  parties.'  Thla  limited  exception  waa 
unacceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  words 
'or  any  other  nuclear  exploalon'  were  accord- 
ingly Inserted  In  article  I  of  the  present  draft 
treaty  for  the  purpose  of  banning  peaceful 
use  exploalons  as  well  as  test  explosions  In 
the  three  environments. 

"Except  for  this  change  with  respect  to 
explosions  for  peaceful  purpoeee,  the  present 
draft  and  the  earlier  draft  are  subetantially 
Identical.  The  preamble  of  the  earlier  draft. 
Its  title,  and  the  accompanying  statement  of 
the  U.S.  delegate.  Ambassador  Oean,  make  It 
plain  that  the  draft  did  not  have  as  an  ob- 
)«etive  the  prohibition  of  the  uae  of  nuclear 
waapooa  in  war.  See  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  volume  XLVU,  No.  1212.  September 
17.  1962,  pages  404-410;  415-416.  Indeed. 
It  is  apparent  from  the  'Outline  of  Basic 
Provisions  of  a  Treaty  on  Oeneral  and  Com- 
plete Disarmament  In  a  Peaceful  World,' 
which  was  presented  by  the  United  States 
in  Geneva  on  April  18,  1962,  that  the  pro- 
posed test  ban  treaty  waa  only  one  element 
of  thj  overall  problem  of  dlaarmamect.  See 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
publication  4,  general  series  3  (May  1962). 

"In  addition  to  this  historical  background, 
there  Is  the  contemporaneous  Interpretation 
openly  given  to  the  current  draft  by  the  par- 
ties. In  his  speech  of  July  26,  1963,  Presi- 
dent Kexuiedy  stated  that  the  treaty  will 
not  restrict  their  (nuclear  weapons)  use  In 
time  of  war.'  See  New  York  Times.  July  27. 
1963.  page  2,  column  1.  Significantly.  thU 
construction  was  not  unilateral.  Earlier,  on 
July  2.  Mr.  Khrushchev  In  bis  speech  In  Ber- 
lin expressed  a  similar  understanding.  After 
stating  the  wllUogness  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  conclude  a  limited  agreement  ban- 
ning nuclear  tests,  he  said:  'Of  course,  an 
agreement  on  the  ending  of  nuclear  testA. 
notwithstanding  all  the  Importance  of  this 
major  act.  cannot  stop  the  arms  race,  and 
cannot  avert  or  even  subetantially  weaken 
the  danger  of  thermonuclear  war.'  In  a  press 
conference  of  July  37,  1963,  Ambassador  Har- 
rlman.  the  XJ3.  delegate  at  the  Moscow  talks. 


revealed  that  the  possible  interpretation  of 
article  I  as  interfering  with  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  had  been  dlscusaed  by  the  three  par- 
ties during  the  negotiations  and  that  It  was 
'perfectly  plain  that  this  language  in  no 
way  inhlblu  any  country,  the  United  States 
or  any  country,  from  using  nuclear  weapons, 
should  the  need  require  In  war.'  See  the 
WaslUngton  Post.  July  28.  1963,  page  A8. 
column  2. 

"Finally,  it  should  be  noted  tliat  It  Is  stand - 
euxl  practice  In  treaties  outlawing  the  use  uf 
specified  weapons  or  actions  in  time  of  war 
fur  the  treaties  to  state  expressly  that  they 
apply  In  time  of  war,  In  order  to  prevent  pos- 
sible application  uf  the  rule  that  war  may 
suspend  or  annul  the  operation  of  tireatleii 
between  the  warring  partlea.  (Cf.  Karmuth 
v  United  States.  279  U.S  231,  236-239;  Op- 
peuhelm's  'International  Law,'  vol.  II,  7th 
ed  ,  pp    302-306)      See,  eg.: 

"  'International  Declaration  Renouncing 
the  Vm  In  Time  of  War  of  Explosive  Projec- 
tiles Under  400  Granunes  Weight  (St.  Peters- 
burg. November  29,  December  11,  1868) .' 

"  International  Declaration  Respecting  As- 
phyxiating Gasea.  Hague.  July  29,  1899,  In- 
ternational Declaration  Respecting  Expand- 
ing Bullets.  Hague,  July  29,  1896.' 

"  International  Convention  Concerning 
the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War  on  Land, 
Hague,  Octot>er  18.  1907.' 

"  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use 
In  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous,  or  other 
Uases,  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of 
Warfare.     Geneva.  June  17.  1926.' 

"  'Geneva  Conventions  on  Wounded  and 
Sick,  1949  (art.  2i:  POW's  (art.  2);  Civilians 
(art.  2) .' 

"In  the  present  case,  language  speclficully 
prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  In 
wartime  dues  not  appear:  It  must,  therefore, 
be  presumed  that  no  such  prohibition  would 
apply. 

".Senator  Kuchxi.  also  asked  whether  the 
entire  treaty  would  be  abrogated  if  one  of 
the  p.artles  thereto  was  at  war  either  with  a 
second  party  or  a  state  not  a  party.  The 
answer  Is  that  the  operation  of  the  treaty 
would  be  annulled  only  with  respect  to  the 
specific  parties  at  war.  For  example.  If  the 
hypothetical  war  did  not  Involve  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  their  re- 
spective allies,  the  war  would  have  no  effect 
on  the  application  of  the  treaty  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  depending  on  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union  might  unll.iterally  decide  to  Invoke  the 
withdrawal  clause  of  article  IV. 
"Sincerely, 

"John  T.  McNauohton." 

Senator  Kuchci..  Let  us  suppose  that  1  of 
the  signatories  of  60  would  i>e  engaged  In 
conflict.  Would  this  abrogate  the  entire 
treaty?  I  do  think  that  It  is  most  Impor- 
tant—partlculi\rly  since  Senator  Moaax 
earlier  referred  to  the  word  "encourage."  It 
raises  a  dreadful  problem  with  respect  to  at 
least  one  of  our  allies.  Senator  Cask  also 
brought  up  the  question  of  what  "under- 
ground" means.  I  would  not  want  to  restrict 
my  Government  by  having  this  record  indi- 
cate tliat  "underground"  must  mean  some- 
thlnf?  more  than  an  Inch  or  2  inches  or  a  foot. 
I  think  It  terribly  Important  if  this  Is  the 
only  bearing  which  is  available  to  legal 
minds  maybe  after  the  fact  has  occurred — 
as  to  what  Is  intended.  Then  you  must 
scrupulously  indicate  what  "underground " 
means,  and  what  It  doesn't  mean,  what  "en- 
courage "  means  and  what  it  doesnt  mean. 
And  in  this  case,  what  the  words  "or  any 
other  nuclear  explosion"  means:  That  It  does 
not  mean  a  nuclear  detonation  of  a  defensive 
weapon  In  our  arsenal  when  the  Commander 
in  Chief  deems  that  to  be  necessary. 

Mr    McNaughton.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  KncHxi..  And  I  must  say  I  think 
the  agreed  communique  of  the  three  parties 
bears  on  the  intention.     But  when  the  Sec- 
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retary  mentions  the  phrase  "intention  of  the 
parties"  all  I  know  Is  what  wa  daralop  in 
these  hearings  by  questions  and  anawera. 
This  is  the  only  thing  that  not  only  the 
Senate,  but  the  American  people,  will  hava 
to  determine  the  intention  of  the  apeclllc 
language  used.  ThXa  is  extremely  important, 
because  very  dedicated  An^ricans  do  raiae 
these  questions  and  have  raised  them  to  me 
orally  and  In  writing. 

MAINTENANCX    AND    COWTTNTTATIOW    OT  ABM 
RESEARCH    AND   DXVELOPICXMT 

Mr.  Secretary,  are  we  taking  steps  in  re- 
search and  development  of  an  antiballlatlc 
missile  system? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Yes.  sir;  we  are.  We 
have  si>ent  something  on  the  order  of  $800 
million,  if  I  recall,  to  date,  and  we  are  re- 
questing funds  be  appropriated  in  fiscal  1964 
of  $450  million  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Kochil.  "When  President  Elsen- 
hower announced  his  unilateral  moratorium. 
It  was  an  across-the-board  moratorium;  was 
it  not? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kuchel.  I  asked  this  question  yes- 
terday. President  Kennedy,  in  his  speech 
to  the  Nation  of  over  a  year  ago,  indicated 
that  we  would  never  be  caught  short  again, 
OS  you  and  I  hope  and  pray,  and  we  are  aa- 
suming  that  we  are  taking  arrangements 
we  will  not  be  caught  short  again.  Saoondly, 
he  Indicated  that  there  would  not  be  a  stable 
of  American  scientific  brainpower  available 
If  tesU  could  not  be  seen  down  toward  the 
end  of  the  road. 

Would  It  be  your  statement  that  since  un- 
derground testing  is  not  prohibited  In  this 
treaty  that  the  statement  of  the  President 
ought  not  to  apply  here? 

Secretary  McNamaxa.  Tee,  Senator  Kitchkl. 
I  think  It  Is  quite  a  different  slttiation  where 
we  will  be  able  to  carry  on  a  large  number 
of  development  projects  through  under- 
ground tests  on  the  one  hand,  versus  com- 
plete prohibition  of  testa  In  all  environments 
on  the  other  hand.  In  the  latter  caaa.  It 
would  be  far  more  difficult  to  maintain  tha 
vitality  of  the  laboratories  than  it  would  be 
in  the  former  case. 

CALL    FOa     PRKSKNTATIOM    OT    ALL    POaBIBLX 
nrPORMATIOIf 

Senator  KtrcHix.  Just  this  statement  and 
then  I  am  through,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  most  grateful,  sir,  that  you  share  the 
views  of  some  of  us  that  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  possible  this  record  may  disclose 
all  the  pros  and  all  the  cons  involved  In 
this  treaty — not,  of  course,  violating  a  sensi- 
tive security  question.  This  is  going  to  be 
important,  not  simply  for  the  Senate,  but 
for  the  people  vro  represent  In  endeavoring, 
(a)  to  find  the  proper  answer,  and  (b)  to 
have  the  people  approve  what  is  done  here. 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  strongly  support 
that  position.  Even  though,  as  I  aay.  Dr. 
Teller's  statement  recommends  against  sup- 
port of  the  treaty,  I  will  make  every  effort 
to  declassify  every  possible  element,  includ- 
ing all  his  arguments  against  the  treaty,  so 
that  the  committee  and  the  public  may  be 
Informed  of  the  oppoelte  point  of  view. 

Senator  Kuchxl  And  the  question  of  In- 
tent, as  I  have  enumerated  It  here,  I  think 
Is  most  Important.  And  I  understand,  then. 
sir,  that  the  administration  will  supply  for 
this  record 

Secretary  McNamara.  Tee;  we  will  be  happy 
to  do  so. 

•  •  •  •  • 

ClilEF'S     AGREEMENT     WrTH     CKNEXAL     TATLOa'a 
STATEMKMT 

Senator  Kdchxl.  Oeneral  LelCay.  In  tti* 
sUtement  which  General  Taylor  road  to  thla 
committee  several  days  ago,  he  said  In  part, 
and  I  quote: 

"The  broader  advantages  of  tha  taot  ban 
treaty  have  led  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to 
conclude    that    it    Is    compatible    with    tha 


security  Intererts  of  the  United  States  and  to 
support  Its  ratification  .•• 

Is  that  a  corract  statement  of  the  position 
of  tba  Joint  Chiefs? 

Ganeral  X^ICat.  I  believe  so;  yes,  air. 

Sanator  Kuchel.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  every 
membar  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  does  support  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty? 

Oeneral  LxMat.  That  is  correct. 

Sanator  Kucbkl.  Every  day  letters  have 
come  into  my  office  from  people  who  have 
on  a  number  of  occasions  (as  have  all  of  us) 
read  statements  in  the  public  press  to  the 
effect  that  In  reality  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  opposed  the  treaty;  that,  and  I  apologize 
for  repeating  this  statement  into  the  record, 
that  they  have  been  "brainwashed,"  and  that 
this  proposal  does  not  have  their  approval 
but  rather  their  opposition. 

I  think  the  American  p>eople,  and  the  men 
and  women  in  the  Senate,  shau-e  a  very  great 
respect  for  you  and  for  your  colleagues  in 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  and,  therefore,  while  It  Is 
repetition.  I  think  it  completely  necessary 
for  all  of  tis  to  understand  that  there  are 
risks  Involved  which  will,  I  take  It,  be  ex- 
plored In  greater  detail  In  an  executive  ses- 
sion because  of  the  security  factors  Involved. 

But  for  the  record,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  country.  It  Is  then  true  with- 
out any  qualification  that  In  acting  simply 
and  solely  to  determine  the  best  Interests  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  it  Is  true 
that  every  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  supports  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Oeneral  LxMat.  I  would  like  to  amplify  a 
little  bit   on  your   question.  Senator. 

NO    BRAINWASHING 

First  of  all,  as  to  the  brainwashing.  I 
wotild  reeent  very  much  any  attempt  to  put 
pressure  on  me  to  come  up  with  an  answer 
either  way  ou  this  treaty.  I  recognize  that 
I  have  not  only  a  responsibility  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  administration  but  that  I  have 
one  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the 
Unltad  States  also. 

So,  I  say  again  that  there  has  been  no 
preasure  applied  to  me  In  this  matter,  and 
I  have  come  up  with  the  best  possible  answer 
that  1  could  give  based  on  all  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  I  have  in  the  military  profession 
in  nuclear  science,  and  with  all  of  the  Input 
that  I  could  get  from  everyone  who  could  talk 
Intelligently  on  this  subject. 

As  to  the  decision  Itself,  we  all  feel  that 
there  are  poeslbly  some  political  gains  that 
might  accrue  to  the  country  that  would  be 
very  important  if  this  test  ban  treaty  were 
ratified.  I  think  each  of  us  in  the  Joint 
Chiefs  attaches  Importance  to  these  political 
gains.  As  to  how  great  they  might  be  or 
how  much  benefit  might  accrue  from  them, 
I  am  somewhat  more  pessimistic  than  the 
other  Chiefs  are  in  this  regard. 

But  if  we  provide  the  safeguards  we  men- 
tioned in  our  paper.  I  believe  that  the  mili- 
tary and  technical  disadvantages  that  the 
treaty  would  bring  about  could  be  offset  to 
a  point  where  they  would  be  acceptable  and 
tba  country  should  have  a  chance  to  make 
these  political  gains  If,  in  fact,  they  could 
materialize. 

Perhaps  the  other  Chiefs  would  want  to 
amplify  my  remarks  a  little  on  that. 

XNOirENttKNT    DECISION    ON    T«XATT 

General  Wreelex.  Senator,  my  f>osltlon  as 
regards  pressure  Is  exactly  that  of  Oeneral 
LeMay.  I,  too,  would  resent  any  pressure 
being  put  upon  me. 

Of  course,  every  official  is  subject  to  pres- 
sure. He  has  the  pressure  of  his  conscience, 
the  praesure  of  his  professional  integrity,  and 
the  pressures  of  his  duty  to  the  President, 
the  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  arrived  at  this  conclusion  inde- 
pendently, and  at  the  same  time  arrived  at 
the  same  point  as  did  my  colleagues. 

All  of  ua  have  reaarvatlona  In  this  area. 
I  think  the  reaerratlona  are  well  apeiied  out 
la  the  paper  which  we  preaented  to  the  Con- 


gress. In  the  purest  sense  of  the  term  any 
agreement  or  treaty  which  limits  the  man- 
ner In  which  we  develop  our  weapons  sys- 
tems repraeents  a  military  disadvantage. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can  also  be  mili- 
tary advantages,  and  certainly  there  can  be 
political  advantages,  to  the  overall  good  of 
the  country.  I  think  General  LeMay  \a  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  each  of  us  probably 
assessed  the  various  risks  and  the  various  ad- 
vantages with  a  slightly  different  weight. 

However,  the  net  result  you  can  read.  We 
all  agreed  that  in  toto  the  treaty  is  accept- 
able. 

Senator  Kuchel.  Even  more  than  that, 
however,  sir,  is  it  fair  to  say  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  used  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Chairman,  "Supports  Its  ratifi- 
cation"? 

General  Wheeler.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Kuchel.  Any  further  comment, 
Admiral? 

Admiral  McDonald.  I  have  nothing  to  add 
to  what  General  LeMay  and  General  "Wheeler 
have  stated  other  than  to  say  for  myself  that 
no  pressure  whatsoever  was  put  upon  me. 

Senator  Kuchel.  Thank  you,  sir. 

General  Shoup? 

NO  PRESSUaX  rxLT 

General  Shouf.  I  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. I  would  like  to — ^I  suppose  this  is  the 
time.  If  I  came  back  here  to  say  something 
this  is  the  time  to  say  it. 

I  hold  a  very  unique  position  amongst  the 
other  service  Chiefs  inasmuch  as  the  likely 
value  of  my  views  and  counsel  has  been 
limited  by  legislation  to  the  matters  in 
which  I  declare  the  Interests  of  tbe  Marine 
Corps  are  directly  in'volved. 

In  this  particular  item  I  did  not  take  the 
position  of  direct  concern.  However,  I  did 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  and  privilege 
of  being  preeent  during  all  the  diacuaaions. 

In  addition  I  was  called  for  by  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense In  person  and  in  private  and  I  presume 
that  if  pressure  was  being  used  I  "would  have 
found  it  out. 

There  was  no  sticb  indication  whatsoever. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  statement: 
That  I  believe  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
getting  our  orientation  too  closely  froeen  to 
this  business  of  a  nuclear  exchange. 

Obviously,  we  want  to  avoid  nuclear 
blackmail,  and  it  is  by  these  safeguards  that 
are  stated  here  that  is  intended  to  be  pro- 
vided tor. 

riFTH  aarscuAao  to  ncHT  cotcmrmBM 

Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  I  believe  one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
our  Oovemment  is  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
communiam  and  the  Communlat  system. 

Then  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  communism  has  not  yet 
been  spread  by  the  use  of  niKlear  weapons, 
and  I  think  a  fifth  safeguard  is  an  esaential 
one  at  this  time  and  that  is  our  efforts  should 
be  tripled  against  the  spread  of  oommunlsm 
by  methods  other  than  the  uae  or  the  threat 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

Senator  Kuchel.  Thank  you.  sir.  Both 
you  and  Admiral  McDonald  do  then  support 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty? 

General  Shoup.  I  do. 

Admiral  McDonald.  I  do. 

Senator  Kuchkl.  I  thank  you  very  much, 
because,  and  I  repeat  this,  you  gentlemen 
and  the  Chairman  are  held  in  the  greateet  of 
respect  by  the  American  people.  I  think  It 
is  a  very  wicked  insult  to  a  man  In  uniform 
operating  In  the  seat  of  responaibUity  as 
each  of  you  do.  to  say  publicly  that  you  are 
not  reflecting  what  your  own  views  are.  I 
very  much  appreciate  your  assurances  for 
the  record. 

That  is  all  I  have  now.  Mr.  Chairman. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Kitcrel.  We  have  got  some  Sena- 
tors who  said  they  were  for  thla  treaty  al- 
most Immediately.    We  have  got  some  others 
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who  Mdd  they  vara  a«»in«t  It  almost  Im- 
madUtaly.  I  tbtnk  tb«  rest  of  as  ar«  Ui« 
great  majority.  I  ttUnJc  w*  would  Ilka  to 
approT*  tb«  treaty  toot  we  dont  want  to  make 
a  mlatake. 

I  don't  thlak  tbere  la  a  aclentlat  In  the 
crowd.  Ood  knofwa  there  U  not  a  military 
expert  in  the  crowd. 

Now.  I  think  most  of  ua  would  feel  far 
more  comfortable  If.  aa  has  now  been  the 
case,  the  memban  of  the  Joint  Chief ■  of 
Staff  hare  Indicated  they  favor  the  treaty, 
subject,  however,  to  OMtaln  things  which  to 
my  lay  mind  simply  miut  be  done 

OKiinaAi.  L.>   KST'a  PoamoN   oi«  tssatt   had 

HX  BSKIt  saXBD  PUBUVO  HSCOTIATINa  STAGS 

As  I  left  the  Senate  a  few  minutes  ago  to 
come  down  here,  oo  the  ticker.  Oeneral  Le- 
May.  there  was  a  paragraph,  which  said  that 
had  this  treaty  been  In  the  negotiation  stage 
and  you  were  aaked  your  own  opinion,  you 
would  have  objected  to  It.  Tou  would  have 
felt  that  It  should  not  be  entered  Into. 
Was  that  a  correct  quotation? 
Oenerai  LbUat.  I  think  I  s&ld  that  May- 
be I  didn't  qualify  my  statement  now.  I 
said  I  thought  I  would  probably  be  against 
It.  But  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  midnight  oil 
on  this  particular  question,  on  the  treaty. 
we  had  In  our  hands  that  we  could  look  at, 
looking  at  the  rtlearri vantages,  looking  at  the 
adrantages,  and  trying  to  come  up  In  my 
own  mind  with  a  recommendation  that  I 
would  give  to  you  people.  I  have  spent  a  lot 
of  time. 

I  haven  t  spent  as  much  time  on  any  other 
subject  that  has  ever  come  before  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Stair,  and  It  has  worried  me  a  great 
deal  as  to  whether  I  came  up  with  the  right 
answer  or  not. 

Now.  with  all  of  that  time  that  I  have 
spent  trying  to  coma  up  with  a  specific 
recommendation  osi  a  specific  treaty,  then  to 
be  asked  some  hypothetical  question  of  what 
I  would  do,  I  dont  know  exactly  I  j\ut  say 
X  think  I  would,  bat  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Kxrcnn..  I  wlah  maybe  on  the  open 
record  that  type  of  answer  might  be  put  In 
because  that  la  the  sort  of  thing  many  peo- 
ple  

General  LbMst.  1  have  no  objection  to 
that  answer  gotng  in  the  open  record.  We 
all  like  to  hare  a  second  time.  Senator  I 
wish  I  bad  said  It  then. 

Senator  lAsiranBLD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

X  think  OenarsLl  \jtMaij  has  a  very  valid 
point.  No  one  would  have  known  what  they 
would  have  done  a  or  8  weeks  ago.  At  the 
time  no  one  could  have  known.  How  could 
you  give  a  deflnlt*  answer? 

Senator  Kttchxl.  All  X  say  Is  I  noticed  the 
ticker  upstairs  says  that.  It  U  the  sort  of 
thing  that  will  nuJca  people  In  the  country 
wonder. 

The  CHAnicAM.  I<et  the  record  show  that 
the  general  thlnka  this  answer  Is  appropriate 
for  giving  It  to  the  public. 

Is  that  correct? 

General  LkICat.  I  have  no  objection  to  It. 

The  Craixmam.  Elaborate  on  It  so  we  can 
have  it  clarified. 

Without  objection,  that  will  be  made 
available. 

xrrscTTvzNsaa  op  oktbction  MSTHooe 

Senator  Kxtchm..  Oeneral,  Just  in  lay 
terms.  Is  our  detection  system  with  reepect 
to  atmospheric  nuclear  explosions  sulllclently 
efBelent  so  that  we  would  know  If  there  were 
an  attempted  clandestine  breach  by  the  So- 
viet Union  f 

Oeneral  LxMat.  The  answer  to  that  has  to 
be  "No."  becauae  X  don't  think  we  can  detect 
every  explosion  that  they  may  attempt  In  the 
atmosphere  anyplace  in  the  world. 

Now.  we  have  aonM  flguree;  I  am  sure  you 
are  familiar  with  th«B  as  well  as  I  am.  but 
we  cannot  guarantee  to  detect  every  explo- 
alon;  no,  air. 

[Deleted.] 


srrccr  or  laxos  mkoaton  wsapon   oh  a 

SUSMAXIKX 

Senator  Kuchxl.  I  wanted  to  clear  up.  Ad- 
miral, your  answer  to  Senator  PAsroax  this 
morning,  and  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Committee.  I  think  he  raised 
a  question  with  reepect  to  the  Impact  of  an 
extremely  large  nuclear  warhead  upon  the 
capability  of  a  Polaris  missile  [deleted] 

Admiral  McDonau)  I  believe  the  question 
was  what  impact  would  It  have:  would  it  have 
an  adverse  impact  upon  the  communica- 
tions of  the  Polaris  submarine? 

My   answer   was 

Senator  Pastoex  With  the  permission  of 
Mr  KucHKL.  I  think  we  ought  to  read  Gen- 
eral Taylor's  answer  to  that  question  That 
Is  the  reason  I  asked  It  so  that  you  would 
have  the  full  context  of  it 

■General  Tatlob  Admiral  McDonald  really 
should  answer  the  question  I  would  say 
from  what  I  Itnow  we  have  so  many  duplicat- 
ing pairs  for  communications  that  we  would 
have  no  problem  communicating  with  any 
one  of  our  weapons  systems  or  tiie  essential 
elements  of  those  systems,  although,  ob- 
viously, some  fraction  might  be  lost  " 

Admiral   McDonald    May  I   go  ahead,  sir"* 

Senator  Pastosx    Yes 

Admiral  McDonald  When  the  question 
was  asked  this  morning  my  Immediate 
thought  was  the  effect  that  a  megaton  bomb 
would  have  upon  the  communications  sys- 
tem of  the  submarine  were  the  bomb  applied 
to  the  submarine,  in  other  word-s,  a  megaton 
underwater  burst  near  the  submarine,  and 
that  Is  the  reason  I  said  Quite  likely  "  1  had 
studied  earlier  this  morning  something  that 
Admiral  Anderson  had  worked  up  because  of 
a  question  that  was  asked  htm  in  the  spring 
I  deleted  | . 

Now,  If  we  are  speaking,  a*"  I  understand 
now,  of  the  communications,  not  of  the  sub- 
marine but  to  the  submarine  from  the  shore, 
I  doubt  very  much  if  It  would  adversely  affect 
them,  because  we  do  have  duplicating  sys- 
tems [deleted]  I  realize  that  there  are  some 
who  ask.  What  will  happen  If  these  megaton 
bombs   create    a   communications    blackouf 

Well,  I  don't  know,  and  1  am  not  certain 
that  our  scientists  know  positively  that  such 
a  thing  will  happen. 

But  if  It  does.  I  think  It  would  have  less 
effect  upon  the  Polaris  system  than  any 
other  because  the  Polaris  system  does  not 
have  to  be  as  Immediately  responsive. 

Senator  Kuchxi.  So  when  you  answered 
across  the  street  this  morning  'quite  likely." 
you  now  qualify  that? 

Admiral  McDonald.  Very  definitely,  and 
the  "quite  likely"  would  apply  to  the  com- 
munications of  the  submarine  if  a  megaton 
bomb  was  exploded  in  the  water  close  to 
the  sub. 

Senator  Kuchel  To  the  extent  that  that 
answer  could  be  stated  in  a  nonclassified 
fashion.  I  think  that,  too,  ovight  to  go  In 
the  record  that  la  going  to  be  printed  and 
distributed 

The  CHAniMAN  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  do  this,  although  the  admiral  clarified 
his  statement  at  the  end  of  the  meeting 
Were  you  there? 

Senator  Kuchel    No;  I  was  not. 

The  Chaikman.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting, 
he  clarified  his  statement  quite  clearly. 

Admiral  McDonald.  I  don't  believe  we 
would  like  to  have  unclassified  the  distance 
at  which  we  calculate 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Admiral  McDonald  (continuing)  We  cal- 
culate this  win  destroy  the  submarine 

The  Chaixman  I  believe  when  you  see 
what  he  said  at  the  end  It  Is  pretty  well  Uken 
care  of. 

Senator  Kuchil.  Yes,  sir 

Just  one  more  question 

aXASONS   PDB   PAVOaiNO   XATIPICAnON 

On  the  plus  side.  Oeneral  LeMay,  could 
you  outline  what.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  are  the  reasons  which  impel  you  to 


favor  the  treaty,  reasons  particularly  that 
affect  the  potential  security  of  our  people,  if 
there  are  any? 

Oeneral  L.kMat.  Well,  the  political  advan- 
tages that  might  accrue  from  this  are  a  great 
number  We  have  talked  at  great  length 
with  Ambassador  Harriman  and  Secretary 
Rusk  on  the  advantages.  Some  of  them  are, 
one,  the  cleavage  that  now  exists  between 
Russia  and  China 

Senator^  Kuchkl    Yes,  sir 

Oeneral  LkMat.    ]  Deleted  ] 

Another  one  Is  that  If  we  can  .^Htlsfy  Mr 
Khrushchev  as  to  our  nonaggresslve  designs 
and  we  can  get  him  to  pull  back  Into  the 
S<^)viet  Union  and  concentrate  a  greater  nvim- 
ber  of  his  resources  on  consumer  goods  on 
his  agricultural  program,  and  things  of  that 
sort,  rather  than  going  off  on  excursions  to 
further  communism  worldwide,  this  would 
be  a  political  advantage. 

Those  are  the  two  main  things,  that  I 
wuuld  attach  the  moet  Importance  to 

Perhaps  the  others  would  recall  others 

Oeneral  Whexles  I  certainly  agree  wltii 
General  LeMay  so  far  as  he  has  gone 
(deleted)  I  would  go  a  step  further  In 
merely  calling  this  political  It  Is  politico- 
military 

I  think  this  matter  of  tensions  is  Impor- 
tant If  a  reduction  In  tensions  c^n  be 
achieved — although  I  would  certainly  argue 
whether  weapons  cause  tensions  or  ten.Mons 
cause  weapons — perhaps  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  deal  with  some  of  the  very 
sticky  problems  such  as  Berlin,  Cuba,  and 
others  which  plague  us. 

The  matter  of  proliferation  has  been  put 
forward  as  being  a  military  advantage  I 
would  certainly  say  this  If  we  can  restrict 
the  proliferathtn  of  nuclear  weapons,  this  Is 
a  military  advantage  as  well  as  a  political 
advantage 

Now,  I  certainly  do  not  have  any  Idea, 
gentlemen,  that  the  Chinese  Communists  or 
the  Prench  are  going  to  be  deterred  In  any 
degree  In  moving  forward  to  become  nuclear 
p<^wer8.  However,  I  think  Mr  Khrushchev 
is  right  when  he  points  out  that  their  capa- 
bility Is  negligible,  vrlll  be  negligible  for  any 
foreseeable   future  that  many  affect  us 

Certainly  the  smaller  the  nuclear  club  the 
better,  particularly  If  you  can  keep  these 
weapons  out  of  the  bands  of  more  Irrespon- 
sible and  perhaps  more  adventurous  nations 
I  would  characterize  these  Items  as  being 
military  advantages  as  well  as  political  ad- 
vantages If  they  can  be  achieved.  Senator 

Admiral  McDonald  I  believe  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  we  all  place  different  em- 
phasis on  various  things  even  though  we  all 
came  to  the  same  final  conclusion. 

While  I  agree  with  Oeneral  Wheeler  that 
some  of  these  things  are  normally  considered 
political  by  some  people,  they  really  have 
great  military  advantages.  I  think  perhaps 
we  might  have  some  other  military  advan- 
tages, too,  purely  technical  military  advan- 
tages 

It  is  generally  accepted,  I  think,  that  wc 
are  ahead  in  our  underground  testing  tech- 
niques In  that  connection,  Oeneral  Le- 
May says  that  we  aren't  sure  the  Soviets 
didn't  conduct  a  rather  thorough  under- 
ground program  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  our  scientists  have  said 
the  knowledge  which  we  do  have  of  the  sta- 
tus of  Soviet  (deleted)  weapons  leads  us 
to  believe  that  [deleted]  would  have  been 
much  more  efficient.  That  Is  one  reason  we 
think  we  are  ahead  In  underground  testing 
We  are  both  permitted  to  conduct  rather 
unlimited,  really  unlimited,  underground 
tests  under  the  treaty.  I  believe  we  can  use 
this  additional  knowledge  that  we  already 
have  to  great  advantage  provided  we  don't 
agree    that    there    is   an   end    of   progress    In 

SiK'ht. 

Once  again.  I  agree  with  Oeneral  LeMav  I 
am  not  sure  there  Is  an  end,  and  if  we  are 
way  ahead  of  them  in  underground   testing 
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I  am  not  sure  they  will  eter  catch  up,  at  least 
we  will  have  a  few  years  to  watch  them. 

Senator  Kuchel.  Is  It  not  reasonable  to 
assume,  however,  that  scientific  brains  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  and  with  two 
conflicting  forces  using  those  sclentiflc 
brains,  that  the  one  that  is  behind  is  going 
to  have  a  tendency  to  catch  up  and  the  one 
that  Is  behind  In  one  particular  field  where 
atmospheric  testing  is  Important  Is  going 
to  be  restricted  In  going  ahead  with  that? 

Admiral  McDonald.  I  think  the  tendency 
is  for  the  gap  to  l>e  closed;  yes.  sir. 

Senator  Kuchel.  It  occurs  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  then  I  am  through,  that  Gen- 
eral LeMay's  point  of  view  reflecting  those 
tif  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  recommending 
this  ueaty.  is  on  the  basis  of  hope  for  the 
best  but  prepare  for  the  worst.  With  the 
speclflcaUons  they  siiggest  which  unques- 
tionably, I  feel,  will  be  carried  on,  the  risks 
that  you  outline  In  your  Judgment  would  be 
held  at  what  you  would  call  an  acceptable 
minimum. 

Thank  you.  sir. 

DOXS  TaXATT  LIMrr  \3M.  KIGHT  OT 
SXLr-DKPXN8X7 

Senator  Kuchxl.  First,  sir.  I  was  very 
deeply  moved  by  a  remarkable  presentation 
of  your  viewpoint,  because  you  hare  enriched 
this  country  by  yo\ir  cltlEenshlp,  and  you 
have  added  to  the  sinews  of  strength  of  this 
Nation  to  maintain  Its  freedom.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  I  was  quite  honored  to  listen  to 
you  this  morning.  The  points  you  raised. 
which  are  complex,  difficult  for  a  layman  to 
understand,  simply  add  to  the  biirden  that 
a  hundred  Senators  are  going  to  hare. 

First,  I  want  to  point  out,  however,  that 
in  one  comment  you  made:  In  your  Judgment 
this  treaty  Is  something  more  than  a  test 
ban;  In  your  Judgment,  sir,  this  treaty  would 
restrict  or  tend  to  Interdict  the  use  of  Amer- 
ica's nuclear  arsenal  In  time  of  war. 

On  that  point  I  begin  to  feel  somewhat 
q\iallfied  to  disagree  for  until  this  morning, 
and  I  observe  parenthetically  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  speak  with  you  and  to  enjoy 
and  try  to  listen  and  to  absorb  your  thinking 
on  that  point,  none  who  has  come  her*  thus 
far  has  hesitated  for  a  moment  in  stating 
that  this  ta  a  test  ban  In  three  environments, 
period. 

And  I  sincerely  believe  if  the  Senate  ware 
to  approve  the  treaty  it  would  be  on  a  XuU 
and  complete  understanding  that  the  AoMr- 
ican  Oovemment  would  take  the  position 
that  this  proposal  now  before  us  is  a  proposal 
to  prohibit  the  testing  of  nuclear  expkwlonB 
in  three  environments.  It  would  not  prevent 
the  man  In  the  White  House,  whoever  he 
would  be,  to  act  as  Commander  in  Chief  in 
the  defense  of  our  country  or  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  our  collective  security  commitments 
In  determining  what  part  of  our  defensive 
arsenal  should  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

But  since  you  have  raised  it.  I  think  the 
question  should  be  made  abundantly  clear 
and  it  should  be  answered  unequivocally. 

DinrXRENT   OPINIONS  AMONO  SdXNTISTB 

Dr.  Teller.  In  the  group  of  uniquely  skilled 
and  qualified  nuclear  physicists  In  our  coun- 
try. It  Is  true.  Is  It  not,  that  there  are  diver- 
gencies of  view  from  those  you  have  ex- 
pressed this  morning? 

Dr.  TcLLEx.  There  certainly  are. 

Senator  Kuchel.  So  that  for  a  common 
layman  the  difficulties  which  face  them  when 
they  become  Senators,  in  this  instance,  are 
dreadful. 

EFFBCTIVXMESS  OP  POUAXIS   STBTKM 

I  try  to  find  some  things  that  X  can  tie  to 
In  making  up  my  own  mind,  ^ilch  I  have 
nut  done  so  far.  At  any  rata  in  the  techni- 
cal arguments  you  raised  this  morning  which 
are  powerful  and  pointed,  would  thoa*  argu- 
ments apply  to  such  defensive  systems  tm  the 
Polaris  defensive  systems? 


In  other  words,  you  have  suggested  that 
the  treaty  would  restrict  our  creation  of  an 
ABM  system,  and  that  It  might  damage,  if 
not  destroy,  our  capacity  to  retaliate.  Is  It 
your  statement  that  It  might  damage  and 
destroy  the  capacity  to  retaliate  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  Polaris  system  or  simply  to  the 
hardened  missile  sites  which  you  described 
jtn/^  to  those  other  segments  of  our  defense? 

Dr.  Tbllkr.  I  could  answer  this  question 
very  much  better  in  executive  session. 

Benfttrtr  Kuchel.  Then  I  would  like  to 
have  you  do  that  this  afternoon. 

Dr.  TxLLEX.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieve— this  much  I  can  say  In  open  session — 
that  by  expanding  and  perfecting  our  Polaris 
system,  we  could  ameliorate  the  situation. 
This  is  one  phase  of  the  general  situation 
where — to  which  I  have  referred  when  I  said 
it,  that  this  treaty  might  still  be  compatible 
with  our  safety.  If  we  make  up  In  money 
what  we  haven't  acquired  In  knowledge,  and 
that  in  this  sense  It  Is  a  step  toward  the 
arms  race  rather  than  away  from  It. 

aCOPK  OF  TKXATT    QUXSTIONED 

X  would  also  like  to  say  with  respect  to 
your  remarks  something  that  is  an  appeal 
rather  than  a  statement,  and  I  would  like  to 
preface  it  by  telling  you  of  an  occurrence 
which  deeply  disturbed  me,  which  occurred 
actually  the  day  after  I  saw  you. 

X  met  with  Mr.  Foster  from  the  Dis- 
armament Agency,  and  I  mentioned  to  him 
my  worries  about  our  using  these  instru- 
ments in  case  of  real  need,  invasion  of  India 
or  something  ^f  that  kind.  He  assured  me 
that  it  is  clearly  understood  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  ourselves  that  In  case  of 
war  these  things  do  not  apply. 

Then  privately,  as  we  were  walking  out  to 
ttoe  elevator  I  aaked  him,  well,  if  this  is  so, 
would  it  not  be  good  for  the  sake  of  clarity, 
to  spell  this  out  in  the  treaty  as  a  reeerva- 
tion  or  somettiing? 

He  said.  "The  Soviets  would  never  agree  to 
that." 

(The  following  supplemental  information 
was  subsequently  furnished;) 

UJS.    AXMS    CONTXOL    AMD 

DiSAKMAMENT    AGENCT, 

Washington,  August  22,  1963. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FlTLBXIGHT, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
VS.  Senate. 

Dkax  Mx.  Chaixman:  In  the  course  of  his 
testimony  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  Augiist  20,  1963,  Dr.  Teller,  in  sug- 
gesting that  the  test  ban  treaty  shovild  have 
contained  language  clarifying  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  restrict  the  use  of  our  nuclear 
arsenal  in  time  of  war,  alluded  as  follows  to 
a  recent  conversation  he  had  with  me : 

*1  met  with  Mr.  Foster  from  the  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  and  I  mentioned  to  him  my 
worries  about  our  using  these  Instruments  In 
case  of  real  need.  Invasion  of  India  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  He  assured  me  that  it  Is 
clearly  understood  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  ourselves  that  In  case  of  war  these  things 
do  not  apply. 

"Then,  privately,  as  we  were  walking  out  to 
the  elevator  I  asked  him,  'Well,  if  this  U  so 
•  •  •  would  it  not  be  good  for  the  sake  of 
clarity,  to  spell  this  out  in  the  treaty  as  a 
reservation  or  something?' 

"He  aaid,  'The  Soviets  would  never  agree 
to  that'  "  (transcript,  p.  766 ) . 

X  would  like  to  make  the  record  clear  as  to 
what  X  meant  l>y  thU  casual  remark. 

First,  since  It  was  clear  to  me  that  the 
Soviets  lUkderstood  the  treaty  in  the  same 
way  that  we  did  (as  I  liad  Just  told  Dr. 
Teller) ,  X  was  convinced  that  they  would  not 
agree  that  any  clarification  was  needed. 
Much  at  the  evidence  on  wliich  I  baaed  this 
conclusion  is  set  forth  in  the  opinion  of  the 
liagal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  SUte. 
dated  August  14,  196S,  entitled  "Meaning  of 
tbe  Words  'Or  Any  Other  Nuclear  Explosion' 
appsarlng  in  article  I.  paragraphs  1  and  2  of 


the  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  In 
the  Atmosphere,  In  Outer  Space,  and  Under- 
water." 

Second,  since  the  treaty  had  already  been 
initialed  and  signed  by  the  three  original 
parties,  and,  at  the  urgent  invitation  of  the 
Soviets  as  well  as  ourselves,  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  nations.  It  seems  clear  to  me 
that  the  Soviets  would  not  agree  to  reopen 
the  negotiations,  require  resignature  or  re- 
consideration by  all  of  such  parties,  and 
defer  the  date  on  which  the  treaty  can  be- 
come effective,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  more  words  to  clarify  an  Intention 
which  they  did  not  consider  required  any 
clarification. 

Third,  my  experience  In  negotiating  with 
the  Soviets  over  the  years  had  convinced  me 
that  they  wovQd  oppose  legalistic  qualifica- 
tions In  the  treaty  language  which  were  not 
absolutely  necessary,  because  of  their  belief 
that  such  qualifications  would  tend  to  re- 
duce the  directness  of  the  appeal  of  the 
treaty  to  the  mass  audiences  on  which  they 
would  like  It  to  have  an  Impact. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  C.  Fostex. 

Dr.  Tellex.  I  should  say  that  those  of  us 
who  are  trying  to  testify  from  different  points 
of  view  about  technical  subjects  shoiild  try 
to  make  things  on  the  technical  side  as  clear 
to  you  as  possible,  so  that  you  should  not 
make  your  decision  under  the  authority  of  so 
and  so,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  objectl've  evi- 
dence that  jrou  culled  from  our  peu^y  con- 
tradictory testimony. 

I  would  l>e  much  happier  if  a  similar 
attempt  would  be  made  in  the  legal  field  be- 
cause in  this  legal  question  I  am  utterly  con- 
fused We  don't  mean  it  but  we  must  say  It. 
I  don't  see  why. 

Senator  Kuchel.  The  only  document  or 
writing  which  bears  on  the  intent  of  the 
parties,  if  we  try  to  analyze  the  legal  aspects 
of  this  compact,  was  the  agreed-upKin  com- 
munique which  was  issued  at  the  time  the 
treaty  was  initialed.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  whole  essence  of  that  agreed-upon  com- 
munique was  to  restrict  the  area  of  the  agree- 
ment to  nuclear  testing  in  the  environments 
mentioned. 

But  I  miist  say,  as  I  have  listened  here 
these  last  7,  8  days,  there  are  questions  of  the 
intent  of  the  parties  in  other  fields  that  re- 
quire additional  testimony.  However,  I  say 
with  profound  respect,  that  I  would  disagree 
with  you  on  that  point  in  your  statement. 

violation  or  ixixnt  psoposal  possiblx 

Dr.  Teller,  In  the  TeUer-Libby  proposal  for 
a  test  ban  of  several  years  ago,  would  there 
have  been  any  possibility  for  a  clandestine 
breach  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  yoiu-  proposal 
without  the  United  States  discovering  the 
breach? 

Dr.  TXLLEX.  I  think  the  answer  Is  "Yes." 
But  I  do  not  think  that  this  probability 
would  be  at  all  great. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  breach 
could  occtir,  and  this  example  in  Itself 
might  tell  you  the  quality  of  my  confidence 
In  this  treaty. 

This  treaty  might — should — prohibit  a  test 
in  the  atmosphere.  In  the  ocean,  and  the 
Russians  could  send  a  ship  to  the  South  At- 
lantic, launch  a  big  explosion  from  there, 
which  makes  a  sizable  contribution  to  this 
megaton  fission  product,  and  then  say  It  was 
the  United  States. 

We  would  know  about  it.  In  this  sense 
they  may  cheat.  Or  they  might  say  It  was 
the  French.  Wherever  there  is  a  treaty  there 
Is  at  least  some  chance  of  a  breach,  but  I 
don't  think  that  this  breach  would  be  so 
much  a  clandestine  breach.  It  would  be  sort 
of  a  brazen  breach. 

Senator  Kuchel.  Insidious. 

PROBLEMS  OF  ABM  DEVELOPMENT  WITHOUT 
TESTING 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  news  conference 
several  days  ago,  indicated  that  those  upon 
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wtaom  h«  wma  rclytng  r*th«r  felt  Uiat  the 
problems  of  d«v«lopliic  ft  mta«U«  defecM 
were  alixKwt  InsurmountAble. 

This  Oongrew.  If  I  r*eall.  hss  approprUted 
about  half  a  mtllkMi  dbllara  to  ooounenoe  the 
■tudlM.  I  aaked  Um  Secretary.  Secretary 
ICcNamara,  and  Chairman  Seaborg  If  we 
were  proceeding  under  that  appropriation 
and  they  both  aald.  "Of  couree.  yea";  which 
I  aMume  would  b*  eoapletely  correct. 

Tour  Btatement  la  that  we  can  proceed 
toward  the  deTelopoient  of  a  tnlaalle  defense 
system  but  that,  la  four  opinion.  In  the 
absence  of  testing  In  the  atmoepbere  you 
would  be  unable  to  guarantee  the  efficiency 
of  such  a  system. 

Dr.  Tklucb.  lliat  Is  right,  and  furthermore. 
In  the  abaence  of  such  experimentation 
statements  like  that  c€  the  President  could 
be  more  easily  mMle  and  could  have  more 
easily  an  effect. 

KisaMBOWBi  MoaaToaiuM 
Senator  Kuchb..  We  are  all  Americans.  I 
thrilled  to  Oenaral  Elsenhower  ■  statements 
as  I  did  to  President  BLsnnedy's  address  at 
his  Inauguration.  All  of  us  in  this  country 
aeeJi  peace  with  justloe.  AU  of  us,  I  think, 
have  hoped  over  these  last  many  yean  that 
we  might  be  able  to  Inch  ahead  in  prohibit- 
ing or  in  restrloUag  and  confining  the  devel- 
opment of  these  horrible  weapons  of  destruc- 
Uon. 

We  prayed  that  time  would  be  on  our  side. 
President  Slsenhowarl  unilateral  decision  for 
a  moratorliun  acroaa  the  board.  I  think  moet 
of  us  in  this  rooiD.  as  laymen  and  as  people 
seeking  peace,  felt  was  right. 

I  know  you,  sir,  felt  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  seoufltf  of  our  country,  that 
decision  was  wrong.  NeTertheleas,  we  were 
astounded  when  the  Soviet  Union  first  ac- 
cepted It  on  Its  own  and  then  broke  It. 


TKU^a  EScoMmatsanoira  on  asks  contsol 

One  question:  How  woxild  you  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  sxiggest  to  your  Oovernmeut  that 
the  arms  race,  particularly  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  be  controlled  and  be  made  to  subside 
and  how  would  you  recommend  that  pro- 
liferaUon  be  prolilblt«d? 

Dr.  Tei.IiI.  I  would  recommend  three 
measurea.  One  I  have  already  mentioned  to 
you — the  proposal  ot  Llbby  and  myself. 

The  second  goes  toon  closely  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  Arms  llmiUtlons  are  not 
possible  unless  there  la  openness.  What  Is 
the  real  preventive  of  any  arms  limitation 
Is  secrecy. 

Senator  Kuchxl.  Is  what? 

Dr.  Tdxzb.  Secrecy,  the  enormous  weight 
of  Soviet  secrecy.  This  is  what  we  have  to 
fight. 

Now.  we  can  do  something  to  fight  It.  We 
have  secrets,  too.  The  Russians  know  all 
our  secrets.  I  belleTS.  ail  our  Important 
secrets.  Sometimes  I  fear  that  the  Russians 
know  all  the  secrets  we  are  going  to  discover 
In  the  next  3  years.  Birt  we  dont  tell  it 
to  our  people.  We  don't  tell  It  to  our  allies, 
and  by  having  some  secrecy  we  have  a  harder 
time  to  convince  the  Russians,  individual 
Russian  scientists  and  Russian  people,  some 
of  whom  don't  like  secrecy  either.  We 
should  try  to  conrlnce  them  that  this  Is  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  Here  Is  another  thing 
where  unilateral  action  could  do  a  lot  of 
good. 

Abandon  as  much  of  secrecy,  particularly 
technological  secrecy  as  possible.  Nobody 
needs  to  know  where  our  Polaris  submarines 
are  going,  that  is  proper,  that  Is  operations. 
But  technological  secrecy  only  leads  to  con- 
fusion, and  Is  not  in  agreement  with  the 
basic  Institutions  of  the  United  States. 

The  third  thing  that  I  recommend  Is  that 
we  strengthen  the  ties  within  the  Atlantic 
Community,  strengthen  them  to  the  point 
where  we  can  feel  that  we  can  act  as  a 
unit,  as  a  strong  unit  within  which  there 
are  no  secrets,  and  which  can  act  In  concert. 


The  best  deterrent  to  De  Oaulle  la  If  he 
does  not  need  a  nuclear  explosive. 

Senator  Kucmxi..  Thank  you.  sir. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Kcchkl  Dr.  Brown,  your  state- 
ment was  very  excellent.  I  find  It  very  use- 
ful. As  a  scientist,  you  have  a  facility  to 
expreea  yourself  In  relatively  understandable 
English  although  I  must  say  that  when  you 
speak  of  the  "fourth  power, '■  you  lose  me 

E>r   BaowK    That  was  an  Interpolation,  sir 

CAN    ABM    STSTXM    8K    DtVXtOPXD    WITHOCT 
TXSTS? 

Senator  Kucuix.  Yes.  sir,  Dr  Teller.  In  op- 
posing ratification  of  the  treaty,  described 
It  In  his  opinion  as  a  step  toward  war 

Generally  speaking,  In  bis  opinion,  the 
treaty  would  restrict  or  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  an  operational  ABM  system,  and  It 
would  undermine  the  credlbUlly  uf  our  re- 
taliatory  capability 

Do  you   agree  with   that  or  disagree^ 

Dr  BaowN.  I  disagree.  SenaUjr  Ki'cmki. 
I  have  known  Edward  Teller  for  a  duzen 
years  I  have  been  not  only  a  cloee  profes- 
sional associate  but  he  has  t>een  a  dear  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine  I  bave  had,  and  dp 
have,  the  greatest  respect  for  him,  and  I 
have  had,  and  do  have,  a  deep  p^rwmnl  affec- 
tion  for   him 

On  thU  matter  we  disagree  He  thinks  I 
am   wrong      I  obviously   think,  he   Is  wrong 

Senator  Kcchkl.  Would  It  be  your  testi- 
mony that  It  Is  not  necessary  In  the  con- 
struction or  the  fabrication  or  the  nuinufac- 
ture  of  an  antimissile  defense  system  for  at- 
mospheric testing  In  order  to  provide  a 
creditable   defense   system 

Dr  BaowN  I  am  not  sure  Uiat  an  eflec- 
tlve  system  can  be  provided  at  all.  but  If  it 
can,  the  degradaUon  by  not  being  able  to 
do  atmospheric  tests  will  be  a  small  part  of 
the  problem — will  be  a  small  degradation 

In  aUl  of  these  meetings  that  I  have  men- 
tioned In  connection  with  Senator  Mans- 
rrcLO's  questl(jn,  when  the  people  who  are 
working  on  balUstic-mlssUe  defense  talk 
about  the  main  problems,  or  the  main  new 
and  exciting  Ideas,  almost  everything  that 
they  say  has  nothing  to  do  with  iiuoleax 
testing 

Senator  Lausche  Nothing  to  do  with 
what? 

Dr.  BaowN  Nuclear  testing  at  all.  and  of 
what  does  have  to  do  with  nuclear  testing, 
only  a  fraction  of  It  has  to  do  with  nuclear 
testing   In   the  atmosphere 

Senator  Kuchxl.  So  that  In  your  Judg- 
ment the  restriction  of  the  treaty  would 
not  crucially  affect  our  capacity,  whatever 
It  may  be.  to  develop  an  antimissile  system'' 

Dr  BtowN  I  would  go  further  than  that 
and  say  It  would  not  seriously  affect  our 
capacity.  I  don't  want  to  say  that  It  Is  nut 
useful  Information  but  It  will  not  seriously 
hamper  our  development 

CNCXXTAINTIKS     BESUCXO     A3     >ESULT     OF     HAXO 

srrx  TxsTS 

Senator  Kuchkl.  In  your  statement  on 
page  3  you  say,  In  part . 

■'The  effects  of  surface  bursts  on  hard- 
ened structures  such  as  missile  sites  have 
t>een  studied  In  the  United  States  by  mean.'t 
of   several   low-yield   explosions  " 

Later  on : 

"Some  uncertainty  remains  In  our  minds 
about  the  effects  on  hard  sites.  The  Soviet 
Union  appears  to  be  In  the  same  situation 
regarding  the  effects  of  surface   bursts" 

And  then  later  on: 

"The  separation  and  numbers  of  our  pro- 
jected Mlnuteman  force  In  addition  to  their 
hardening  certainly  provide  adequate  margin 
against  these  uncertainties  as  well  as  the 
uncertainty  In  the  precise  distance  at  which 
a  given  yield  can  destroy  a  site" 

Again  referring  to  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Teller  yesterday  he  seriously  questions  the 
treaty  specifically  because  In  his  Judgment 
nuclear    testing   In   the   atmosphere   Is   vital 


to  the  security  Interests  with  reepect  to  this 
problem  about  which  I  have  Just  quoted 
you. 

When  you  describe  the  Bev»-al  low-yield 
explosions  which  we  have  undertaken  to 
determine  an  effect  on  the  hardened  missile 
sites  now  In  an  operational  status,  are  your 
conclusions  that  they  are  Ln  a  satlsfact<~)ry 
security  status — again  In  derogation  or  iti 
oppKjsltlon  of  what  Dr.  Teller's  position  is'' 

Dr  Baowif  I  think  that  here  we  may 
not  be  In  opposition  so  much  on  the  facts 
but  perhaps  on  the  conclusions.  I  believe 
that  our  past  tests  have  reduced  uncertain- 
ties In  how  cloee  an  Incoming  mlaslle  has 
to  land  In  order  to  knock  out  our  base  by  a 
substantial  amount.  Some  uncertainty  re- 
mains 

On  the  other  hand  we  know  if  they  hit 
close  enough  they  are  going  to  destroy  our 
hiirdened  bases:  that  is  why  we  have  sepa- 
rated them  and  that  Is  why  we  have  hard- 
ened them  and  that  Is  why  we  have  so  many 
of  them 

The  uncertainties  In  the  accriracy  and  the 
unrcrtHlntles  In  the  yield  of  the  Soviet  attack 
ttuit  might  be  launched  In  1B70  have  had  to 
be    compensated   by   these   various   measures 

These  sHme  measurea  automatically  cum- 
p«?usaie  for  the  remaining  uncertainty,  in 
the  vulnerability  of  our  sites. 

For  example,  supposing  that  our  slt<>s 
aren't  as  heu'd  as  we  say.  as  we  think  al- 
tliough  Uie  Soviets,  if  they  have  any  sense, 
will  asume  them  to  be  even  harder  Uian  that 
in  their  targeting-  it  might  be  that  if  they 
could  only  withstand  one-fifth  or  one-sixth 
or  one-tenth  the  shock,  a  missile  could  land 
twice  as  far  away  and  still  knock  out  the  mis- 
sile system  But  we  have  separated  them 
enough  and  can  separate  them  still  farther 
so  that  they  cant  knock  out  many  at  once 

Senator  KitHxi.  You  use  the  words  '  lo* 
yield"  m  describing  the  explosions  that  were 
made 

HioH-yicuj   Tears   woi'ld   havk  bcdvc  eo 
UNccKTAurnxs 

Would  It  have  been  t>etter  to  have  any  ad- 
ditional tests  of  high  yield? 

Dr  BaowN  Yes:  I  believe  that  the  uncer- 
tainties could  have  l)een  reduced  still  furtlier 
by  high-yield  tests,  and  some  of  the  projected 
testa  that  we  could  do  would  be  high-yield 
tests,  these  would  be  so  high  — in  order  to  do 
any  good  lieyond  what  we  now  know,  that 
they  would  certainly  l)e  detectable  If  the 
Rtisaians  did  them  We  have  not  and  we 
know  that  the  Soviets  have  not.  done  much 
high-yield  tests  near   the  ground. 

Senator  Kuchxl.  Is  it  important  whether 
It  Is  near  the  ground  or  not  near  the  ground'' 

Dr  BaowK  Oh.  yea.  If  you  are  going  to  find 
the  effect  on  a  hardened  missile  site  on  the 
earth  shock  you  have  to  do  the  test  near  the 
ground. 

Senator  KtrCHXL  Then  your  statement  on 
the  Soviet  history  In  this  field  Is  based  upon 
your  intelligence  reports? 

Dr   BaowN    Yes 

HICH-YItU)   EXPLOSIONS — DITTICULT  T<1   PREPARE 
S A PELT 

Senator  Kuchel.  I  wonder  why  we  didn  t 
have  any  high-yield  explosions  close  to  the 
ground  in  our  last  testing? 

Dr  BtowN  Well.  In  the  first  place,  we  had 
some  before,  but  as  has  been  pointed  out. 
that  was  a  time  when  we  didn't  have  hard 
sites  to  test  them  on. 

It  turns  out  that  in  order  to  do  a  decent 
haxd-slte  vulnerability  test  you  need  to  do 
it  In  the  same  kind  of  ground  as  your  mis- 
sile sites,  and  the  area  In  the  Pacific  that 
was  available  to  us   Isn't  that  kind. 

In  the  second  place,  carrying  them  out 
close  to  the  ground  produces  large  amounts 
of  local  fallout,  and  can.  therefore,  be  fairly 
dangerous  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity 
In  order  to  get  ready  for  something  like  that 
would  take  quite  a  long  time. 
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Senator  Kuchel.  Dr.  Brown.  I  dcm't  think 
we  are  going  to  have  any  disagreement  on 
this  statement  by  anyone  here  at  the  table 
or  by  you  or  anyone  seated  here. 

WEAPONS rOB    DEFENSE    ONLY 

The  goal,  the  basic  goal,  of  the  United 
States  is  the  security  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  a  world  at  peace  with  Jus- 
tice. That  Is  what  otir  leaders  have  said, 
that  is  what  I  am  sure  we  believe.  We  are  a 
peaceful  people. 

We  maintain  a  defense,  we  maintain  a 
nuclear  arsenal,  not  for  purposes  of  aggres- 
sion but  for  purposes  of  potential  defense. 
We  oppose  proliferation  of  nucle«ir  nations 
even  by  statute  In  one  Instance. 

You  say  at  the  conclusion  of  your  paper: 

"The  limited  effect  of  the  treaty  on  our 
strategic  superiority  means  that  the  benefits 
to  our  security  In  the  broader  sense  will  not 
be  outweighed  by  military  technological  fac- 
tors. Having  satisfied  myself  as  completely 
as  humanly  possible  that  the  proposed  treaty 
cannot  substantially  Impair  our  strategic 
superiority  If  we  take  the  steps  outlined,  I 
find  the  arguments  for  It  on  broader  grounds 
persuasive,  and  I  fully  support  Its  ratifica- 
tion." 

Now  forgetting  all  the  technical  aspects  of 
your  i>aper  and  the  disagreemenU  which  ex- 
ist between  scientists  who  appear  here  and 
testify  for  it  and  against  It.  will  you  tell  this 
committee  as  an  American  citizen,  why  you 
believe  this  treaty  ought  to  be  approved  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  broad  grounds? 

Dr.  Bbown.  I  should  point  out  that  in  do- 
ing so.  I  speak 

Senator  Kuchel.  For  yourself. 

Dr  Bbown.  Not  as  a  broad  expert,  not  as 
an  expert  on  the  broad  picture,  although  I 
have  been  involved  In  this  now  for  6  years, 
very  deeply.  I  come  to  it  with  whatever 
biases  a  technical  person  automatically  has, 
and  I  have  that  view  of  things. 

ARMS    LIMITATION    TB«ATT ONE   STB"   TO 

sacuBTrr 

The  arms  race  has  not  provided  anyone 
with  permanent  security.  Arms  limitation 
will  not  automatically  provide  anyone  with 
permanent  security.  But  I  believe  that  we 
must  pursue  both  our  own  military  strength 
and  whatever  we  can  achieve  in  the  way  of 
enforclble  arms  limitation  agreements. 

Otherwise  the  hopes.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
hopes  of  many  people  that  somehow  we  will 
be  able  technologically  to  Invent  ourselves 
out  of  the  arms  race  are  not  going  to  succeed. 

Senator  Kuchel.  Do  you  regard  this  as 
an  arms  llmlutlon  treaty  in  any  respect? 

Dr.  Bbown.  It  does  limit  arms  develop- 
ment. It  does  not  reduce  armaments  but  It 
does  reduce  arms  development.  I  believe 
that  unless  we  get  some  kind  of  arms  limi- 
tation as  well  as  maintaining  our  own  mili- 
tary capability  the  next  10  years  are  going  to 
see  further  degradation  In  everyone's  secu- 
rity as  other  nations  obtain  nuclear  weapons, 
leas  resp>onslble  ones  than  have  them  now.  I 
think  that  will  make  everyone  leas  secure. 

I  don't  say  this  treaty  Is  going  to  solve 
that  or  produce  the  mlllenium  but  I  think 
in  the  absence  of  this  treaty,  which  has  rep- 
resented the  first  step,  no  one  can  go  on  to 
anything  else. 

I  think  that  we.  having  taken  this  first 
step,  have  to  consider  other  arms  limitation 
possibilities,  reject  them  if  they  are  not  in 
our  security  interests.  I  believe  In  only  that 
way  can  we  do  something  to  keep  our  secu- 
rity from  getting  worse. 

I  don't  think  this  is  a  panacea,  but  having 
satisfied  myself  that  it  Is  not  going  substan- 
tially to  reduce  our  strategic  superiority,  If 
we  do  everything  that  also  we  can  and  should 
do.  I  believe  that  the  treaty  should  be  ap- 
proved for  these  broader  reasons. 

BIBKS BUT   NOT  SUBSTaNTIAL 

Senator  Kuchxl.  Tou  do  not  believe  that 
it  constitutes  a  risk  to  American  aecurlty? 


Dr.  BsowN.  I  believe  that  there  are  risks 
In  the  treaty.  I  think  If  the  Soviets  cheat 
as  much  as  they  can,  and  then  make  a  sur- 
prise tMt,  even  if  we  are  as  ready  as  we  can 
be,  that  they  will  make  certain  gains. 

I  don't  consider  them  to  be  substantial. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Senator,  yovir  time  is 
up. 

Senator  Kuchel.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

oa.  libbt's  position  on  moratorium  during 

AKC  chairmanship 

Senator  Kuchxl.  Dr.  Llbby,  first  the  com- 
mittee is  honored  to  listen  to  you.  and  I 
certainly  have  enjoyed  llBteiilng  to  your 
answers. 

Did  you  participate,  Dr.  Llbby,  In  the 
discussions  that  I  assume  took  place  before 
Oeneral  Eisenhower  announced  his  unilat- 
eral moratorium? 

Dr.  LiBBT.  Yes,  I  was  on  the  Commission, 
Senator. 

Senator  Kuchel.  Did  you  recommend  such 
a  moratorium  by  General  Elsenhower? 

Dr.  LiBBT.  Well,  we  had  many,  many  dis- 
cussions and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  Commission  was  worried  about  this  but 
went  along  with  It.  I  should  remind  you 
that  the  Commissioners  are  not  Individually 
in  the  Presidential  confidence.  It  Is  usually 
managed  through  the  Chairman. 

Senator  Kuchxl.  Did  you  make  your  own 
views  known.  Doctor? 

Dr.  LiBBT.  My  own  views  were  not  in  any 
essential  disagreement  with  the  action  which 
the  President  took. 

SUPPOKT   IN   PRXSmZNT   XISENHOWEBS  DECISION 
FOB  MOBATORIUM 

Senator  Kitchel.  Would  It  be  fair  then  to 
say  that  you  supported  the  President,  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  decision? 

Dr.  Ubbt.  I  was  worried  but  went  along, 
shall  we  say. 

This  Is  a  feeling  that,  well,  we  can  detect 
and  we  can  be  prepared.  This  latter  point 
was  a  source  of  some  disappointment  to  me. 
It  does  prove  rather  difficult  to  keep  the  lab- 
oratories right  on  instant  notice  or  coming 
out  with  meaningful  or  very  important  new 
things  to  do,  you  know,  without  the  scien- 
tists knowing  that  they  could  carry  them 
forward,  and  the  things  they  had  on  tap 
were  useful,  but  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  significance  of  the  Soviet  series, 
as  they  undertook  it  in  1961  far  out- 
shadowed  the  significance  of  our  testing  in 
1961.  We  were  caught  off  base,  to  put  It 
bluntly. 

Senator  Kuchel.  It  Is  fair  to  say  you  did 
approve  President  Xisenhower's  decision  on 
the  moratorium,  but 

Dr.  LiBBT.  Went  along  with  It. 

Senator  Kuchel.  But  you  were  worried 
about  It.  Is  that  about  your  position  on 
this  treaty  that  you  approve  It,  but  you 
are  worried  about  it? 

Dr.  LiBBT.  That  is  It  more  or  less.  You 
see  when  you  consider  everything,  not  Just 
the  technical  aspects,  it  Is  more  or  less  a 
worried  reluctant  acquiescence,  I  would  say 
would  be  the  best  way  to  describe  it. 

DISTINCTION     IN     CONDITIONS     UNDEB     MOBATO- 
BIUM    AND    TREATY 

Senator  Kuchkl.  Is  It  fair  lor  this  com- 
mittee and  for  the  Senate  to  make  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  situation  under  the 
moratorium  and  this  proposed  treaty,  to  wit : 
That  under  the  moratorium  there  was  no 
testing  as  you  have  Just  suggested,  but  un- 
der this  treaty  there  Is  underground  testing 
■o  that  the  stable  of  scientific  brains  can 
remain  active  under  this  treaty  whereas  It 
could  not  under  the  moratorium,  is  that  a 
fair  statement? 

Dr.  IjIB*t.  I  certainly  agree  with  that.  It 
seems  to  me  there  are  enough  opportunities 
for  testing  out  things  in  principle,  and  I 
would  point  out.   Senator  Kuchel,   that  by 


and  large  Los  Alamos  and  Livermore  are  not 
what  you   would   call  effects   laboratories. 

They  do  effects,  but  by  and  large  they  are 
after  the  principle  of  the  explosion  and  how 
the  thing  works,  and  so  except  for  this  all- 
Important  area  of  the — this  very  Important 
area  in  my  mind — of  the  very  large  weapon 
they  can  carry  this  forward. 

Now,  they  can  be  In  good  scientific  fettle 
and  have  good  Ideas  and  plans  on  the  basis 
of  this,  I  believe. 

DETONATION   OF   65    MEGATON   ENABLES   DEVELOP- 
MENT   OF    100    MEGATON 

Senator  Kuchel.  Now,  Doctor,  do  we  know 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  detonated  a  hun- 
dred-megaton device? 

Dr.  LiBBY.  Well,  I  think  we  are  sure  they 
did  not,  and  that  the  one  they  shot  was 
somewhere  around  65,  I  forget  the  exact 
announced  number. 

Senator  Kuchel.  Is  it  feasible  for  a  nation 
In  testing  a  65-megaton  bomb  automatically 
to  construct  a  100-megaton  bomb? 

Dr.  LiBBY.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kuchel.  Is  It  feasible  for  this 
country  to  construct  a  100-megaton  bomb  on 
the  basis  of  the  tests  that  we  have  had? 

Dr.  LiBBY.  I  do  not  believe  so.  The  extrap- 
olation Is  too  great. 

divergence  or  views  prbsented 

Senator  Kuchel.  Now,  you  suggest.  Dr. 
Llbby,  In  your  statement,  "to  your  fullest 
satisfaction  the  facts  as  presently  known 
on  the  point  of  whether  the  possession  of 
this  weapon" — referring  to  the  100-megaton 
bomb — "is  a  commanding  advantage  to  the 
Soviet." 

I  read  into  the  problem  for  these  Senators 
two  basic  issues,  among  others:  One  is  the 
security  of  the  American  people,  and  two.  It 
is  the  prayer  of  the  American  people,  and 
the  people  of  the  world,  for  world  peace. 

There  isn't  a  nuclear  physicist  in  the 
bunch  here,  and  in  spite  of  some  of  the  com- 
ments occasionally,  I  doubt  that  there  are 
any  military  experts  in  the  UJ3.  Senate. 
There  are  some  political  experts,  my  friend 
from  Nebraska  suggests;  I  think  that  Is  prob- 
ably true. 

So  In  order  to  make  our  decision  we  call 
the  scientific  experts;  you  are  one  of  them. 
We  call  the  military  experts.  We  call  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Every 
one  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommends 
that  this  treaty  be  adopted  providing  we  do 
certain  things  on  our  part. 

In  the  scientific  community,  with  very 
great  regret  I  observe  that  there  is  a  cleav- 
age. Later  on  today  we  are  going  to  have  a 
very  able  American,  one  o*  your  friends,  and 
coworkers.  Admiral  Strauss,  who  will  oppoee 
the  treaty;  a  very  great  scientist.  Dr.  Teller, 
at  great  length  and  with  great  eloquence,  op- 
posed it. 

We  have  others  yesterday  who  approved  it. 

Now,  let  me  put  my  tattered  senatorial 
toga  over  your  shoulders  for  a  moment. 
(Laughter.) 

Senator  Gobx.  That  Is  dangerous. 

Senator  Kuchel.  Well,  Just  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis.     [Laughter.) 

How  would  you  make  a  decision  when 
some  scientists  urge  that  we  approve  this, 
that  others  with  equal  and  no  greater  pa- 
triotism urge  we  disapprove  It,  when  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ap- 
prove It,  and  when  other  renowned  military 
leaders  now  on  active  duty  disapprove  it? 

Dr.  LiBBY.  Well,  Senator,  It  seems  to  me 
you  have  no  choice  but  to  make  up  your 
own  mind  by  careful  Investigation. 
(Laughter.) 

Senator  Kuchxl.  You  give  me  my  toga 
back.     [Laughter.) 

This  committee,  I  am  going  to  say,  is  go- 
ing to  make  up  its  own  mind. 

Senator  Hickenloopcb.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me. 

Senator  Kuchel.  I  yield  to  my  senior  col- 
league. 
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Senator  HicxsKXX>orai.  May  I  call  hla  at- 
tonOon  to  Vtim  phHo^ophy  itatwl  bjr  one  Sen- 
ator a  few  y««x«  ago?  Ha  Mid.  "Some  at  my 
menda  are  for  tt.  aome  of  my  frlenda  are 
acalnat  It,  and  I  alwaya  atay  wltb  my  frlenda." 

QvasnoM  or  aavmaaiUTT  or  ATT«cMUfe  a 

■■■■BVaTIOM 

Senator  KucHB.  Doctor,  what  the  Senate 
can  do  with  this  traaty.  I  take  tt.  U  approve 
It,  ratify  It,  ad^laa.  and  oonaent.  It  can  dla- 
approve  It  or.  I  auppoae.  aome  Members  of 
the  Senate  may  oCev,  what  I  think  may  be 
the  correct  l«sal  term,  raservatlona  by  way 
Of  amendment  which,  of  course,  would  de- 
ctroy  the  m— ttng  of  the  mlnda  which  did 
take  place  In  Moacow. 

TACIT  xrmvm  aai  aiiaijic  axcAaoiNo  pzacfx'l 
uaas 

Tou  suggeat  tn  your  second  paragraph  of 
observation  that  aome  tacit  understanding 
ought  to  extot  with  reepect  to  the  poeslble 
peaceful  uaea  of  nuelaar  energy.  You  do  not 
suggest  that  tba  Senate  write  in  any  kind 
of  an  amendment,  do  you.  Doctor,  in  consid- 
ering this  treaty? 

Dr.  Lnwr.  Wall,  I  am  a  little  bit — I  am 
poortf  informed  aa  to  what  kind  of  conversa- 
tion went  on  In  tlUa  treaty.  I  know,  because 
I  was  on  the  ASC  when  negotiations  first 
atarted  in  1068.  th*t  the  original  delegations 
were  Instructed  to  make  clear  to  the  Soviets 
that  Plowshare  waa  a  very  Important  thing. 
and  It  waa  oiir  eoncem  to  be  siire  that  we 
could  go  forward  with  this  kind  of  activity 

So  It  la  more  or  leaa  In  that  context  that 
I  BUggeat  that  Insofar  as  you  can.  and  a^^ree 
that  you  should,  or  conclude  that  you  should. 
you  should  make  It  very  clear  that  If.  for 
example,  a  Panama  canal  should  be — we 
Bhould  dig  one  with  atomic  explosives,  that 
some  clear  anawar  or  aome  precedent  for 
the  oonvercation  wlU  be  on  record. 

Senator  KVCBzx..  By  that.  I  uke  It  you 
mean  that.  In  tha  dlacuaalon  In  the  Senate? 

Dr.  Loar.  That  la  right.  lU. 

Senator  KtrcaBL.  Some  time  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  bopaa  or  the  aapLrations  that 
If  the  treaty  vara  approved  peaceful  uses 
requiring  detonation  in  space  might  subee- 
quently  be  nagotUtad  Into  an  agreement 

Dr  Liaar.  For  example.  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 
hut  I  can  well  aaa  the  dlfflcuity  of  carrying 
out  the  Ueaty  UtaeaUy  where  you  say  the. 
let's  see.  an  atmoapheric  Uat  la  one  that 
givea  radloactlTlty  beyond  the  boundaries. 
Well,  thla  takes  aome  defining  technically. 

You  know  wa  can  detect  very  minute 
amounts  if  wa  want  to  be  fussy  about  it.  So 
I  think  thla  la  foinc  to  be  a  technical  ques- 
tion, a  practical  qxiaatlon  of  your  Judgment 
in  any  case  and  It  might  be  that  in  the 
administrative  har>rtHng  of  the  practical 
problem  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to 
come  up  with  a  workable  Plowshare  defini- 
tion, you  see. 

Thla  la  the  kind  ot  thing  which  might  save 
Plowshare. 

The  CHAniCAN.  The  Senators  time  is  up. 

Senator  Kuom..  Does  that  include  the 
time  I  yielded  to  Senator  HicKx.vioopaa? 

The  CHAniifAif.  I  will  give  the  Senator  a 
half  minute. 

Senator  Hickxjvloopcb  I  yield  it  back  to 
you. 

The  CHAntMAK.  The  Senator  can  have  a 
half  minute. 

Senator  Kttcbkl.  I  think,  Doctor,  your 
third  point  la  very  well  taken.  I  can  under- 
stand It.  I  think  It,  however,  is  answered, 
that  U  to  say  from  the  President  down  the 
caveats  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  which  you 
reflect  are  going  to  be  met,  at  least  that  is 
what  they  tell  ua.  and  we  must  rely  on  that. 
and  to  that  extent  do  you  not  agree  that 
your  point  3  ta  made  and  satisfactorily  an- 
swered? 

Dr  LtBBT    I  would  think  so.  yes 

Senator  KucHix.  Thank  you. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCH£L.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  on  his  very  thoughtful  speech 
I  need  not  tell  him  that  I  approve  of 
hla  analysis  of  the  present  situation  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  one  or  two  ques- 
tions. He  recounted  the  history  of  Ihe 
test  ban  treaty,  going  back  to  Mr 
Baruch's  proposal,  which  was  in  a  sense 
an  effort  to  control  the  development  of 
nuclear  weaiwns.  on  down  through  tlie 
Ksenhower  proposal  This  is  essentially 
an  American  proposal.  Is  it  not:  it  orig- 
inated with  the  American  Government, 
not  with  the  Soviet  Government? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. From  the  very  first,  when  Amer- 
ican scientists  flr.st  made  tiie  discovery, 
our  Government  has  been  intetuiely  in- 
terested in  having  it  devoted  to  peaceful 
purposes. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  They  were  al.so  in- 
tensely interested  in  tr>Mng  to  control  the 
proliferation,  the  danger  of  fallout,  and 
the  actual  use  in  warfare.  That  was  the 
oriKinal  Baruch  proposal,  as  I  believe  it 
was  called.  It  had  various  forms;  but  it 
was  an  effort  to  restrain  the  develop- 
ment. We  are  not  in  the  t>o8ltion  of  ac- 
ceding to  a  request  of  the  Russians.  We 
have  put  forth  a  proposal.  If  there  is 
anything  to  that  argument,  after  many 
rejections  and  after  the  modifications 
with  regard  to  underground  testing,  the 
Russians  are  acceding  to  our  proposal. 
Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Again  the  Senator  Is 
correct  As  an  American,  I  would  be 
embittered  if,  at  any  pomt  in  tlie  past 
many  years  since  nuclear  power  came 
upon  the  earth,  our  Government  had 
failed  in  trymg  to  find  the  point  at  which 
an  agreement  could  be  reached  in  this 
field. 

Therefore,  both  under  Ei.senhower  and 
under  Kennedy  I  have  approved  the  posi- 
tion of  my  Government,  as  the  Senator 
has.  in  painstaking  negotiation  and  in 
trying  to  formulate  such  an  agreement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  IX  it  is  our  pro- 
posal, are  we  in  a  position  to  demand  a 
price  for  the  other  parties  to  join  the 
proposal? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Not  at  all.  In  my 
judgment  any  attempt  to  exact  such  a 
price  would  be  exceedingly  regrettable. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  any  business 
transaction.  If  a  person  makes  an  offer, 
and  is  the  moving  party,  that  person 
is  in  no  position  to  demand  any  addi- 
tional favors,  is  he? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Equally  important,  however.  Is  this  point : 
I  listened  to  the  testimony  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Including 
that  of  the  men  who  wear  our  American 
military  uniforms,  the  top  military  per- 
sonnel, whose  responsibility  it  is  to  de- 
fend this  country.  All  of  them  approved 
the  treaty,  as  did  the  great  majority  of 
the  other  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  committee — witnesses  representing 
both  the  Government  and  private  in- 
dividuals, and  scientists.  On  that  basis 
I  say  to  the  Senator  that  to  demand  any 
additional  price  in  order  to  have  the 
treaty  approved  would  result  In  weaken- 
ing the  votes  that  I  trust  It  will  receive 


when  the  roll  is  called  on  it.    To  do  so 
would  b«  a  disservice,  in  my  Judgment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  comment.  From  a  historical 
CKJlnt  of  view,  President  Elisenhower  of- 
fered a  proposal  solely  with  regard  to 
atmospheric  testing,  I  believe.  Later  we 
got  into  the  other  element*,  and  I  be- 
lieve at  one  point  there  waa  a  proposal, 
which  the  Russians  rejected,  merely  to 
stop  testing  in  the  atmosphere.  We  al.so 
engaged  in  long-drawn-out  discussions 
on  underground  testing.  However,  we 
could  never  agree  on  Inspections  for  un- 
derground testing.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes;  that  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  situation.  I  quoted  from 
President  Ellsenhower's  statement,  in 
which,  early  In  his  tenure,  he  specifically 
asked  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to  pro- 
hibit tests  not  only  in  the  atmosphere, 
but  also  under  oceans. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  West  Germany 
would  never  have  acceded  to  the  treaty 
if  there  had  been  any  question  of  recog- 
nition of  East  Gel-many.  We  have  made 
it  clear  that  wc  do  not  recognize  East 
Germany.  Does  not  the  precise  question 
confront  the  Soviet  Union  with  regard 
to  Taiwan'' 

Mr    KUCHEL      Of  course  tt  does. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Taiwan  accedes  to 
the  treaty.  The  Russians  have  clearly 
stated  Uiat  that  docs  not  mean  recog- 
rution  of  Taiwan.  Therefore  we  have  a 
case  involving  similar  conditions.  It 
ought  to  be  reassuring  to  those  wlio  have 
any  doubts  about  whether  the  treaty  is 
a  recognition  of  East  Germany.  I  have 
no  doubt,  and  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
should  have.  The  Secretary  of  State 
dealt  at  great  length  with  the  point  that 
recognition  is  primarily  a  matter  of  in- 
tent. There  are  already  in  existence 
multilateral  agreements  to  which  both 
West  Germany  and  East  Germany  have 
acceded,  and  none  of  them  has  ever  been 
considered  as  recognition. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  on  his  dili- 
gent attendance  at  the  hearings.  Al- 
though he  is  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  view  of  his  Imjxirtant  position 
as  assi.«!tant  minority  leader,  I  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  Invite  him,  and  he 
responded  and  attended  much  more  as- 
siduously than  some  members  of  the 
committee.  He  followed  the  proceedings 
of  the  hearings  very  diligently. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  pending  treaty  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  a  limited  test  ban 
treaty.  Were  not  the  proposals  advanced 
by  Messrs.  Baruch  and  Stassen  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.S.  Government  con- 
siderably more  comprehensive  than 
tliose  contained  in  the  pending  treaty? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  recall  reading  some  of  the  text  of  the 
deliberations  when  Governor  Stassen, 
representing  President  Eisenhower,  was 
in  London,  with  members  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance,  trying  to  arrive  at  a  nuclear 
agreement.  The  Senator  Is  correct.  It 
was  far  less  limited  than  the  proposal 
l)efore  us. 
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Mr.  GORE.  Were  not  the  proposals 
made  in  Oeneva  by  Ambassador  Wads- 
worth,  representing  former  President 
Eisenhower,  and  by  Ambassador  Dean, 
representing  President  Kennedy,  con- 
siderably more  far  reaching  than  what 
is  contained  in  the  pending  treaty,  the 
pending  treaty  being  all  that  It  appeared 
possible  to  accomplish  at  this  time? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator,  in  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  referred  to  the  J3S. 
initiative  in  this  field  of  understanding. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  existence  of 
atomic  weapons  is  a  feat  of  accomplish- 
ment for  which  the  United  States  can 
take  pride,  but  for  the  creation  of  which 
she  has  some  responsibility,  too? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  fact  that  our  coun- 
try took  the  lead  in  the  creation  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  later  development 
of  nuclear  weapons,  seems  to  me  to  place 
upon  our  country  some  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility, if  not  for  Initiation,  in 
reaching  agreements  to  bring  this  awful 
might  of  destruction  under  control. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  afiswer  to  that  most 
intriguing  statement,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  I,  and  all  other  Ameri- 
cana, are  grateful  that  these  discoveries 
were  first  made  by  our  fellow  Americans 
in  the  free  world;  but  InteDectual  power 
in  this  or  any  other  field,  as  I  tried  to 
say  in  my  speech,  is  not  indigenous  to 
one  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  or  the  other. 
Those  responsible  for  the  government  of 
the  United  States  were  appalled  at  the 
unbelievable  might  of  the  power  which 
had  been  discovered,  and  to  their  ever- 
lasting credit  have  consistently  taken 
the  lead  in  trying  to  arrive  at  agreemoits 
by  which  the  cloud  which  hangs  over 
mankind  by  reason  of  those  discoveries 
might  t>e  dissipated. 

Mr.  GORE.  So  this  ludertaklng,  as 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  de- 
scribed it,  is  an  AmMican  proposal:  but 
it  Is.  in  addition,  as  purely  nonpartisan 
in  its  historic  development  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  achieve. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  President  Elsenhower 
sent  distinguished  representatives  to 
Geneva.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a 
delegate  representing  the  XJJB.  Senate 
the  day  the  conference  convened  on  Oc- 
tober 30.  1958. 

I  served  again  during  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration in  such  a  capacity.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  sent  to  Geneva  not  one 
of  his  own  partisan  political  faith,  but  a 
distinguished  lawyer  having  affiliation 
with  the  Republican  Party,  a  former  law 
partner  of  former  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles,  Mr.  Arthur  Dean.  I 
served  with  Mr.  Dean.  He  served  well. 
So  in  consonance  with  this  responsibility 
devolving  upon  our  coimtry,  because  It 
brought  into  being  fissionable  weapons. 
three  successive  adminlstrati(Hi8  and 
eminent  members  of  both  political 
parties  have  striven  to  bring  into  being 
an  international  agreement  to  bring  this 
awful  destructive  power  under  Interna- 
tional control.  Now  that  this  objective 
has  been  finally  achieved,  although  In  a 
very  limited  sense,  the  question  is  finally 
before  the  Senate. 


I  know  that  many  persons  raise  ques- 
tions about  military  risks.  There  are 
military  risks  in  many  of  the  decisions 
the  Senate  makes,  such  as  when  it  votes 
upon  an  amendment  to  build  an  aircraft 
carrier.  We  take  a  military  risk  when 
the  Government,  and  the  Congress,  by 
appropriation,  decide  whether  to  build  12 
or  20  additional  atomic  submarines. 
There  is  a  military  risk  involved  in  the 
decision  as  to  whether  we  will  have 
enough  or  not  quite  enough.  There  is 
an  economic  risk  Involved  in  whether  we 
overspend  ourselves  or  live  within  our 
means.  So  every  day  in  this  Chamber 
we  live  with  risks  of  many  sorts. 

I  believe  there  would  be  a  greater  risk 
in  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  than  in  the 
approval  of  the  treaty.  I  doubt  whether 
the  treaty  can  be  viewed  solely  from  the 
narrow  standpoint  of  military  aspects  or 
of  scientific  aspects.  More  than  90  na- 
tions have  subscribed  to  the  treaty. 
Tt^y  are  rapidly  acceding  to  the  treaty. 
It  has  become  an  international  concert 
of  great  portent. 

So  there  is  at  test  the  capacity  and  the 
will  of  the  United  States  to  initiate  and 
sustain  international  leadership  in  a  deli- 
cate field,  but  a  very  important  field, 
in  which  it  has  been  the  leader  both  in 
the  creation  of  the  problem  and  in  the 
search  for  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  last  act  now  is  for  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  the  test  is  before  this  body. 

I  shall  Join  the  senior  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee.  Every  Member  of 
this  body,  no  matter  how  he  casts  his 
vote,  is  thinking  about  his  covmtry  and 
will  cast  his  vote  as  he  sees  the  light.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  when  the  roll  is  called 
the  U.S.  Senate,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  will  approve  the  treaty. 

Mr.  KEATING,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  for 
the  thoughtful,  concise  analysis  he  has 
made  of  this  problem.  Sp^iking  Sen- 
atewlw,  he  has  succinctly  stated  the 
MWntUd  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
ratlfleatlon  of  the  treaty.  He  has  done 
•o  carefully  and  eloquently,  and  has 
again  performed  a  notable  service. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee [Mr.  FULBRIGHT]  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  California,  with  his  mani- 
fold other  duties,  had  attended  most  of 
the  hearings,  although  he  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  0(xnmittee.  That  is  most  com- 
mendable and  helpful  to  us  who  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  hearing  the  testi- 
mony as  members  of  the  committee.  I 
believe  there  has  been  no  statement  in 
suivort  of  the  treaty  which  has  been 
more  compelling  or  persuasive  than  that 
■o  aUy  presented  today  by  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  most  grateful  to 
my  able  friend  from  New  York  for  his 
kindness. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  begin  my  remarks,  I  apologise  to 
the  Senate  for  delaying  until  now  to 
make  them. 


I,  too,  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
California  for  his  eloquent  presentation 
of  his  views.  While  I  find  myself  in  dis- 
agreement with  him,  I  have  respect  for 
the  processes  through  which  he  reached 
his  conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  on  Monday  of  this  week 
the  Senate  began  the  debate  on  the  pro- 
posed partial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
The  idea,  I  had  assumed,  would  be  to  lay 
before  this  body  and  before  the  American 
people  all  of  the  facts,  to  weigh  them, 
deliberate  them,  debate  them,  and  pre- 
pare for  one  of  the  most  fateful  decisions 
the  Senate  ever  has  been  called  upon  to 
make. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  presented  an  interim  re- 
port based  upon  many  months  of  hear- 
ings. On  the  same  day  it  became  appar- 
ent in  the  press  of  the  Nation  that  the 
months  of  hearings  would  not  be  permit- 
ted to  weigh  heavily  in  this  debate.  In 
f£tct,  it  has  become  clear  to  anyone  view- 
ing this  situation  that  the  proponents 
feel  that  no  argument  against  the  treaty 
should  be  forwarded. 

It  has  become  obvious  that  debate  is 
not  the  objective  of  the  exercise  in  which 
we  are  engaged.  For  every  point  of  de- 
bate, for  every  argument,  for  every  doubt, 
the  answer  is  that  we  must  look  but  not 
touch;  we  must  consent,  but  not  advise; 
we  must  approve,  but  not  revise.  Those 
who  would  exercise  their  responsibility 
as  Members  of  the  Senate  and  who  seek 
debate  on.  and  possible  adoption  of,  res- 
ervations or  amendments  to  the  treaty 
are  called  irre^x>nsible.  Is  that  an  in- 
vitation to  debate? 

The  same  ones  who  speak  of  irrespon- 
sibility admit  the  risks  of  the  treaty,  but 
deny  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  guard 
against  those  risks  in  its  own  way  and 
through  its  own  powers.  How  respon- 
sible is  that  position? 

How  responsible  is  it  to  question  the 
devotion  to  duty,  to  country,  and  to  the 
families  of  America  of  any  Senator  who 
seeks  in  the  Senate  to  question,  to  ad- 
vise, or  to  suggest  changes  in  the  treaty? 
If  there  can  be  no  changes,  if  there  is  no 
possibility  of  a  vote  other  than  one  of  ap- 
proval, what  would  be  the  meaning  of 
debate?    Would  debate  even  be  needed? 

Any  appeal  to  ^notion,  rather  than  to 
fact;  any  recourse  to  name-calling,  rath- 
er than  to  truth  seeking,  does  this  body 
and  its  Members  a  disservice.  Far  worse. 
it  does  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  a 
disservice.  It  stifles  freedom;  and  it 
makes  discussion  of  peace  an  exclusive 
preserve,  rather  than  an  open  forum. 

If  the  Senate  has  no  choice  in  this  mat- 
ter, if  it  has  no  chance  to  responsibly  ad- 
vise that  changes  be  made,  then  It  should 
have  no  role  at  all  in  foreign  policy.  To 
follow  the  dictates  of  those  who  want  no 
advice,  we  might  consider  amending  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  do  away  with  the 
Senate's  right  and  responsibility  to  ad- 
vise and  consent  on  treaties.  That  would 
merely  formalize  what  we  have  heard  ev- 
ery time  we  hear  that  we  have  no  choice 
and  that  there  can  be  no  change.  Choice 
and  change  are  the  essence  of  freed(Mn. 
If  the  exercise  of  either  is  irresponslUe, 
so  is  freedom. 

What  KxX  of  atmosphere  for  debate  in 
this  body  has  been  created? 
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Wben  we  ralae  doubU  u  to  the  lon^;- 
nmce  effecU  of  Ui«  treaty,  we  are  told 
that  only  U«  Imaaadlate  Impact  must  be 
considered. 

Ux.  QORK^  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arlaona  srleld? 

Mr.  OOLDWATBR  I  prefer  to  ftnlsh 
my  remarks:  but  I  yield. 

Mr.  OORB.  If  %kyt  Senator  from  Arl- 
sona  will  peraaJi  me  to  say  so,  I  respect- 
fully s4ate  tliAi  ba  has  made  a  serious 
tndtetment  upon  4be  Senate  and  upon 
the  conduct  «f  tiM  debate.  I  have  11s- 
toMd  to  a  great  deal  of  It.  axul  have  con- 
tributed In  a  aaaU  way  to  It  He  has 
Just  said: 

Wben  w«  raise  aouMa  ««  to  tlie  k>ng-rang[« 
effect*  oi  tHe  tvaaiy,  w  ars  told  Uiet  oaiy  lu 
ImoMdUt*  Impaet  aaust  b«  ooosUlared. 

I  should  like  to  aak  who  said  that. 
Mr.    OOLDWATfai.     If   the   Senator 
from  Tennessee  wfU  aUow  me  to  conclude 
my  remarks,  I  bellere  he  will  be  able  to 
figure  that  out. 

Mr.  CKWE.  I  have  read  a  copy  of  the 
Senator's  statement,  and  the  answer  to 
that  question  Is  ix>t  hi  It. 

Mr.  dOntOWATER.  During  the 
course  of  the  debate  I  held  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minpecota  (Mr.  RmcPHxcr ]— 
It  was  2  weeks  affo,  I  believe— we  dis- 
cussed the  problem  of  the  immediate  Im- 
pact and  ttie  long-range  Impact.  In  this 
speech.  I  do  not  confine  my  remarks  to 
statements  by  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  refer,  for  example,  to  Mr.  Haniman's 
statement  that  bj  means  of  the  reserva- 
tion I  proposed,  I  was  trying  to  make  a 
political  Issue  of  the  pact.  The  state- 
ments to  which  I  refer  have  been  ac- 
cumulated from  many  sources ;  not  all  of 
them  necessarily  come  from  Senators. 

I  am  merely  trytog  to  set  the  stage  for 
tlebate  that  win  not  be  acrimonious.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  differs 
with  me ;  and  I  differ  with  him;  but  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Senator  from  California 
made  an  exeeBent  statement  when  he 
said  that  we  aboald  arrive  at  our  deci- 
sions honestly  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
cxerdse  of  our  eomclence;  that  we  pro- 
pose our  rtser  rations  and  make  our  sug- 
gestions honestly;  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  ealled  irresponsible,  or  to  have  our 
suggestions  referred  to  as  mischievous 
toyings  with  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  peoi^  of  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
would  seek  to  aeevae  me  of  Improper  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  OC«lE.  I  certainly  do  not.  I  rec- 
ognise the  right  of  every  Senator  to 
reach  his  own  eouefusions  by  whatever 
PTOoesB  he  chooses.  But  I  respectfully 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  that 
If  he  will  earefolly  reconsider  the  state- 
ments he  has  made  In  the  last  few  mln- 
Tites.  he  win  find  In  them  a  serious  re- 
flection, in  my  bumble  opinion,  on  the 
quality,  the  purpose,  and  the  sincerity 
of  the  debate  tn  the  Senate. 

I  think  the  debate  has  been  good  and 
constructive.  Yesterday,  my  15 -year -old 
son  was  present,  to  hear  the  distinguished 
mizKurity  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  DxaxsSMl.  who  spoke  so  elo- 
quently and  so  thoughtfully.  Forty  or 
fifty  Senators  UstcDfed  carefully  to  his 
speech ;  and  I  was  proud  to  have  my  son 


see  the  Senate  in  action.  I  thought  it  was 
a  fine  hour  for  the  Senate. 

I  regret  that  now  after  6  p.m..  when 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  Is  speaking,  most  of  the  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  gone  to  din- 
ner— as  I  am  sure  both  he  and  I  would 
also  like  to  do. 

Mr.  aOLDWATE3l.  It  is  not  by  my 
choice.  I  may  say,  that  I  speak  at  this 
hour.  I  have  l)een  waiting  a  long  time 
to  speak. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  realize  that. 

The  debate  has  been  diligent,  and  has 
been  reasonably  well  attended.  Yet  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  said: 

IX  Um  Senate  has  no  choice  tu  Uiie  mat- 
Ur. 

Why  should  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
raise  that  question?  The  Senate  does 
have  a  choice.  That  is  the  issue  before 
the  Senate;  It  Is  the  subject  on  which 
the  Senator  is  speaking. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  feel  very  deeply 
about  this  matter  The  other  day  I  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. I  said  that  If.  in  effect,  we  are  to 
be  knocked  down  because  we  do  not 
agree.  If  we  are  to  be  referred  to  as  ir- 
responsible, as  toylnsr  mischievously  with 
the  lives  of  the  American  people,  such 
statements  would  Indicate  that  any 
change  would  be  resisted  So  I  merely 
wish  to  discuss  this  point. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield' 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  may  recall  that  both  of  ua  fully 
agreed  that  this  matter  requires  debate, 
and  that  there  should  be  debate  on  It. 
In  my  presentation  on  Tuesday.  I  made 
quite  clear — under  questlonlriK  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa — that, 
first  of  all,  this  Is  not  partisan  matter. 
I  referred  particularly  to  the  then  an- 
nounced position  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  I  Mr.  DntKssNl;  and 
prior  to  the  delivery  of  his  magnificent 
address.  I  commended  him  for  his  forth - 
rlghtness,  his  courage,  and  his  states- 
manship. becau.se  I  had  heard  and  had 
read  that  after  he  and  the  majority 
leader  had  visited  with  the  President. 
at  the  White  House,  the  distingui.shed 
Senator  from  Illinois  had  announced  his 
support  of  the  treaty. 

I  also  pointed  out — under  questionlnR 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  who  had  some 
doubts,  and  expressed  concern  that  Sen- 
ators who  favor  the  treaty  were  at- 
tempting to  stifle  debate,  or  at  least  to 
make  it  appear  that  when  questions  were 
asked,  a  disservice  was  being  per- 
formed— that  the  Constitution  requires 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate: 
that  the  Senate  is  composed  of  100  Sen- 
ators; that  under  the  constitutional  proc- 
ess, each  Senator  has  a  political  and  a 
moral  responsibility  to  make  his  or  her 
decision  according  to  his  or  her  own  con- 
science; and  that  that  is  the  primary 
duty  and  the  highest  duty  of  a  Senator. 
Regardless  of  how  a  Senator  may  vote, 
certainly  that  duty  is  the  highest  duty  a 
Senator  can  perform — namely,  to  make 
his  own  decision. 

So  I  wish  to  make  it  cr>stal  clear — 
and  I  know  the  Senator  from  Arizona 


[Mr.  GoLowATta]  feels  this  way,  too — 
that  debate  on  the  treaty  Is  not  only 
desirable.  It  Is  also  required  under  the 
constitutional  requirement  for  Senate 
advice  and  consent. 

Mr.      OOLDWATER.     The      Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  I  agree  completely. 
I   am   trying   to   lead   us   away   from 
charges  of  irresponsibility  and  of  mak- 
ing a  political  issue  out  of  the  treaty. 

I  could  not  agree  more  that  politics 
should  not  enter  Into  this  treaty.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  could  be  Interjected  if 
someone  tried  to  figure  out  how  to  do 
so.  I  merely  plead  that,  during  the  short 
presentation  of  my  reservation,  we  con- 
tinue in  this  way. 

We  raise  doubts  about  the  immediate 
military  impact  of  the  treaty,  and  we  are 
told  that  oxUy  Its  long-range  hope  mu.'it 
be  considered. 

We  are  told  to  debate,  and  then  we  arc 
told  that  the  rest  of  the  world  already 
has  decided  for  us  and  that  we  cannot 
risk  offending  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a 
question? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  cannot  recall 
that  any  Senator  has  made  a  statement 
about  offending  them.  I  believe  that  I 
and  others  have  stated  that  it  would  be 
a  very  great  disappointment,  which  I 
believe  is  quite  different  from  offense. 
It  would  be  a  great  disappointment  to 
the  other  members  of  the  society  of  na- 
tions, iK)t  only  the  original  parties  but 
the  otliers,  if  we  rejected  the  treaty.  But 
that  is  quite  different  from  offense.  I 
am  not  a  bit  concerned  about  offending 
those  people.  The  word  has  a  connota- 
tion of  our  being  servile  and  afraid  of 
them.  That  is  not  the  point  at  all.  If 
the  Senator  has  reference  to  anything 
that  I  have  said  or  heard,  will  not  the 
Senator  agree  that  Senators  who  are  for 
the  treaty  are  not  for  it  because  they  do 
i>ot  wish  to  offend  another  nation?  I  do 
believe  that  statement  to  be  accurate. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  has 
performed  a  great  service.  I  have  un- 
derstood it  In  that  way.  If  I  have  under- 
stood it  in  the  way  I  have  said  it.  I  have 
understood  it  wrong.  We  were  con- 
cerned about  an  offense  that  the  treaty 
might  bring  to  the  other  90  nations  that 
have  signed  the  treaty.  In  the  course 
of  the  complimentary  remarks  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [  Mr.  FuLiRicHT]  to  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  KucHxtl,  I  heard  refer- 
ence to  the  91  nations  that  have  signed 
the  treaty.  Frankly,  while  we  all  have 
concern  for  all  nations  of  the  world,  I  do 
not  think  that,  when  the  chips  are 
really  down,  what  we  do  or  do  not  do 
with  the  treaty  should  be  affected  by 
what  any  of  those  nations  might  think 
about  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Certainly  not  from 
the  point  of  view  of  offending  them.  I 
think  it  is  proper  to  observe  that,  since 
we.  the  most  powerful  Nation  In  the 
world,  and  the  second  most  powerful, 
which,  I  suppose,  would  be  Russia,  are 
the  principal  parties.  If  we  reject  this 
effort  it  would  be  a  disappointment.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  offend  anyone  In 
that  sense.     I  am  not  afraid  of  giving 
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offense.  That  would  not  disturb  me  at 
all  in  voting  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  or  not  voUng  lor  It. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  clearing  up  that  point. 

We  suggest  changes  In  the  treaty  and 
we  are  told  that  they  are  imnecessary 
because  of  agreements  and  assurances 
beyond  the  treaty. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
would  allow  me  to  finish.  I  would  appre- 
ciate it.  I  have  been  waiting  all  day. 
I  yield  once  more  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
shall  desist.  The  Senator  has  said,  if  I 
understood  him  correctly,  "We  suggest 
changes  In  the  treaty  and  we  are  told 
that  they  are  unnecessary  because  of 
agreements  and  assurances  beyond  the 
treaty."  In  fact,  during  the  hearings, 
time  after  time.  Senators  were  told  that 
there  were  no  side  agreements  or  addi- 
tional agreements,  and  that  the  total  of 
the  agreement  between  the  United 
States,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain  on  this 
subject  was  contained  In  the  treaty. 
Who  made  the  statement  to  which  the 
Senator  has  referred? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  was  brought 
out  in  the  early  part  of  the  testimony. 

It  was  stated  not  once,  but  several 
times.  We  asked  the  witnesses  what 
the  next  step  would  be,  and  that  is  the 
area  in  which  the  statements  were  mads. 
Yesterday.  I  admit,  the  President  re- 
affirmed what  the  Senator  has  said. 
Once  before  he  did  so.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  9icKKia,ooPXB],  asked 
to  see  the  letters  and  correspondence 
pursuant  to  the  treaty.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  ever  made  available 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
or  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickxnloopkr]. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
iUX>loglze  to  him  for  intruding  on  his 
speech  at  this  late  hour.  But  feding  so 
strongly  in  disagreement  with  some  of 
the  statements  that  the  able  Senator  has 
made.  I  did  ask  him  to  yield.  I  thank 
him  for  the  courtesy  of  his  doing  so. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  think  the  next 
sentence  would  have  solidified  the  point. 

We  raise  questions  about  impUoations 
beyond  the  wording  of  the  treaty  and  we 
are  told  that  everything  is  contained  In 
the  wording  of  the  treaty,  that  no  impli- 
cations beyond  it  should  be  drawn. 

We  hear  witnesses  who  spell  out  in 
great  detail  the  military  disadvantages 
and  then  we  are  told  that  the  Seeretaiy 
of  Defense  will  turn  the  disadvantages 
to  advantages. 

We  hear  witnesses  who  warn  of  future 
diplomatic  difficulties  because  of  the 
treaty  and  then  we  are  told  thai  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  President  wiil 
turn  those  dilBcultles  to  assets. 

We  hear  witnesses  who  wam  of  future 
steps  along  this  path  and  we  are  told 
that  we  must  think  only  of  this  first 
step. 

The  chairman  af  the  committee  will 
remember  that  I  attended  the  hearings 
rather  assiduously.  The  next  step  is 
the  point  about  which  I  have  most  doubt 
in  my  mind.  I  know  it  could  be  any  one 
of  a  number  of  things.    I  would  think 


that  during  the  course  of  the  debate  that 
would  be  a  point  which  the  Senator 
would  wish  to  spell  out  very  carefully. 
In  discussing  the  treaty  with  Senators 
who  agree  with  me  on  my  stand  on  the 
treaty,  I  find  that  they  agree  that  such 
ix>lnts  as  principal  political  advantages 
have  not  been  spelled  out,  at  least  to  our 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  I  may  respond 
to  that  statement,  in  all  good  faith  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  has  affirmed  that 
there  will  be  a  next  step.  It  is  hoped  that 
there  will  be  a  next  step.  Our  Govern- 
ment quite  positively  stated  that  we 
would  not  consider  a  nonaggression  pact 
as  a  part  of  the  treaty.  Our  representa- 
tives said,  "That  is  out.  If  you  Insist 
on  such  a  pact,  we  might  as  well  stop 
now." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  take 
a  position  which  would  foreclose  any 
further  movement.  We  hope  that  as  a 
result  of  a  favorable  experience  under 
the  treaty,  and  after  some  tangible  evi- 
dence of  performance  by  the  parties  to 
the  treaty,  then  further  steps  would  be 
possible,  reasonable,  and  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  this  body.  The  Senator  surely 
woiUd  not  want  to  take  a  position  which 
would  exclude  any  further  steps. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  No;  the  Senator 
does  not. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  sure  he  does 
not  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  tonight  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  voiced  the  feelings 
of  those  of  us  who  find  ourselves  in  op- 
position to  the  treaty.  He  spoke  not 
about  the  fear  or  the  concern  about  dis- 
armament. I  think  all  of  us  want  dis- 
armament, but  we  wish  to  make  sure  that 
we  are  not  the  only  ones  disarmlxig. 
I  think  the  Senator  right  now  has  said 
what  the  Senator  from  Georgia  was  try- 
ing to  elicit,  namely,  that  any  changes  In 
the  treaty  would  have  to  be  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  this  body. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Absolutely.  I  am 
convinced  of  that.  I  am  very  dubious 
about  those  who  speak  of  disarmament. 
Hut  word  is  us^  much  too  loos^.  The 
preamble  of  the  treaty,  as  with  many 
preambles,  is  a  statement  in  rather  fine 
language  of  aspirations.  Such  aspira- 
tions occur  in  many  documents. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Such  as  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  said,  it  is 
not  a  little  unlike  some  of  the  expressions 
in  our  Constitution  and  Declaration  of 
Independence.  We  are  far  from  achiev- 
ing some  of  those  aspirations.  We  are 
struggling  toward  them.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  statement  about  disarmament 
is  one  which  must  be  taken  seriously  and 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  It  Is  merely 
a  rather  broad  statement  of  a  vague 
aspiration  that  we  hope  we  could  at  least 
limit  armaments.  Personally  I  cannot 
imagine  a  world  without  any  armaments 
ataU. 

That  should  not  be  taken  in  such  a 
literal  sense.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in- 
tended that  way. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoao  imme- 
diately following  the  exchange  I  had 


about  the  preamble  of  the  treaty  a  short 
quotation  from  Isaiah,  as  follows: 

And  He  shall  jxxlge  <unoag  ttie  luttions, 
and  shaU  rebuke  many  people:  and  they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and 
their  spears  into  prunlnghooks:  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  nei- 
ther shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

I  think  that  is  rather  ^wropriate  as 
to  the  preamble  to  the  treaty,  which  was 
discussed  earlier  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  it  might 
be  well  to  place  in  the  Rxcobd  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  reads: 

We  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in 
Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  Insure  domestic  Tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote 
the  general  Welfare,  and  sectn-e  the  Blessings 
of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  thte  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

That  is  a  great  statement  of  puipose, 
to  which  every  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  dedicated,  and  to  which  yet  un- 
born generations  will  have  to  dedicate 
their  efforts  for  its  ultimate  fulfillment. 

I  believe  preambles  have  a  particular 
place  in  all  great  documents,  prUnarily 
the  place  of  challenging  the  future. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  have  an  apprehension  on  this 
subject  relates  to  the  wock  of  the  Dis- 
armament and  Arms  Control  Agency. 
The  Senator  will  recall  my  interrogation 
of  Mr.  Foster,  which  occurred  probably  in 
January  or  February  of  this  year,  in  re- 
gard to  the  reported  proposal  that  we 
should  destroy  30  B-^7's  a  year  and  that 
Russia  would  destroy  30  Badgers.  Slnoe. 
I  have  learned,  the  figure  was  to  be  30  a 
month. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Foster  some  time  ago, 
probably  in  July.  While  he  made  no  as- 
sertive statement,  he  ssdd  that  was  still 
under  consideration. 

This  is  the  type  of  thing  about  which 
we  have  concern.  So  long  as  these  things 
are  being  considered  by  the  Disarmament 
and  Arms  Control  Agency,  it  causes  con- 
cern. We  are  all  vitally  interested  In  the 
militai-y  strength  of  our  coimtry.  We  are 
concerned  because  we  realise  that  one  of 
the  ambitions  expressed  by  the  statement 
of  September  26,  1961 — ^I  believe  it  was 
1961 — was  t^  reduction  of  the  number 
of  vehicles  capable  of  carrying  nuclear 
weapons. 

I  explain  this  to  the  Senator  so  that  he 
may  understand  our  apprehension  about 
this  general  field  of  disarmament.  I 
must  follow  that  Immediately  by  saying 
that  every  American  is  iz^«rf»ted  in  dis- 
armament, so  long  as  we  are  not  the  only 
nation  engaging  in  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  There  happens  tQ  be  a  B-47 
base  at  Little  Rock,  which  is  a  rather 
large  one.  I  liave  not  followed  Uie  mat- 
ter too  closely,  but  I  have  read  the  news- 
papers. What  they  are  doing  is  phasing 
out  the  B-47 '6  and  putting  in  the  B-^'s, 
which  I  believe  are  called  the  HtMtlers. 
That  to  me  does  not  mean  disarming.  By 
taking  out  the  B-^7's  they  are  merely  im- 
proving the  striking  capacity  and  quality 
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of  th«  weajx»s.  I  tboucht  that  was  the 
reMon  whj  Vbef  mitfit  be  destroying  the 
B^T'i.  It  !•  tiM  aMM  reMon  why  they 
are  getttxic  rtd  of  aoow  of  the  old  missiles 
which  are  now  dmlBie.  I  was  told  that 
the  TnlsBlleH  were  otaolete  In  Turkey  and 
In  Italy  hecaiiae  tiM  Polaris  Is  the  much 
better  missile. 

I  nerer  oomlder  tiilncs  like  that  dis- 
armament I  Mj  quite  frankly  to  the 
Senator  that  I  am  not  pleading  for  dis- 
armament In  this  oountry.  and  certainly 
not  for  millateral  dtermament. 

I  would  question.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  eren  irtiether  multilateral 
disarmament  is  very  wise. 

The  treaty  Is  noi  a  disarmament 
treaty.  This  will  be  merely  a  slowing 
down  of  the  aooderstlon  of  the  prolifera- 
tion of  weapons.  It  ■swns  to  me  that  Is 
quite  different  ttom  disarmament. 

Mr.  OOLZTWATBL  The  B-47'8  will 
naturally  be  out  of  the  Inventory  by 
196t  or  1M9.  If  we  enter  Into  any 
agreement  such  as  that  which  has  been 
proposed,  the  B-4Ts  will  be  out  of  In- 
ventory by  1065  or  1M6. 

BCr.  PULBRIOHT.  b  that  not  a  mat- 
ter of  Judgment  to  be  made  by  the  mili- 
tary people  themadves.  as  to  whether 
those  are  eiftdgnt  Inatruments? 

Mr.  OCttiDWATBt  They  are  quite 
efHcient.  but  they  are  old. 

Mr.  FDLHRlOgr.    And  slower. 

Mr.  OOLDWATBt  Like  many  of  us, 
they  are  wearing  out 

Mr.  mLBRIOHT.  I  agree.  I  thought 
the  reason  they  were  taking  the  planes 
out  was  that  better  ones  were  available. 

Mr.  OOLDWATBR.  We  do  have  bet- 
ter ones,  but  we  do  not  have  enough  of 
them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATKR.    I  yield. 

Bfr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  mllltaiT  bas  made  some  plans 
for  phasing  oat  the  B-47's.  Hie  ques- 
tion Is,  do  we  wish  to  pliase  them  out  all 
alone,  or  would  we  Uka  to  get  the  Rus- 
sians to  phase  out  aome  comparable  air- 
craft? 

These  are  similar  to  the  oversea  bases. 
Everybody  knows  tlutt  we  shall  have  to 
give  up  our  bases  In  North  Africa  one 
day.  or  else  It  wlU  be  necessary  to  pay  for 
them  about  10  timasL  Do  we  wish  to  give 
up  the  bases  all  by  ourselves,  or  would 
we  like  to  negotiate  with  the  Russians 
and  have  them  give  np  snne  bases? 

I  am  sure  the  Senator,  who  Is  a  dis- 
tinguished military  officer  in  his  own 
right,  knows  full  wefl  that  since  we  are 
to  phase  out  the  B-4rs  it  might  not  be 
a  bad  idea  to  try  to  get  the  Russians  to 
phase  out  somcttrtnc.  also.  That  seems 
to  be  sensible  to  me. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  not  phasing 
out  our  military  strsngth.  Our  alrpower 
today  is  more  tlMia  It  was  a  year  ago. 
Our  Polaris  strength  today  is  more  than 
It  was  a  year  ago  today.  Our  missile 
strength  today  is  mere  than  It  was  a  year 
•go. 

So  all  of  the  strawmen  that  are 
to  the  hMt  that  we  are  en- 
In  some  kind  of  a  "sellout"  on  a 
unilateral  basis  of  disarming— are  plain 
strawaMB.  and  are  saally  knocked  over. 

Mr.  aOLZ>WATIIl.  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  call  them  strawmen.  I  suggest 


that  we  get  a  denial  from  Mr.  Poster 
that  this  Is  being  contemplated.  It  does 
not  involve  the  obsolete  aircraft  that  are 
taken  to  Davis -Monthan  Air  Porce  Base 
In  Arizona  and  destroyed.  This  involves 
the  removal  of  the  B-47's  which  are 
operable.  I  should  like  to  have  some  as- 
surance in  that  regard. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  proponents  of 
this  plan  are  engaged  In  unilateral  disar- 
mament. I  merely  mention  what  bothers 
some  of  us  who  have  studied  this  prob- 
lem more  from  the  military  side  than 
from  the  political  side.  We  are  con- 
cerned. I  think  the  day  is  ahead  when 
we  shall  not  have  enough  bases  overseas 
to  put  in  our  hat.  That  is  entirely  beside 
the  point.  That  will  be  a  natural  phase- 
out.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  a  speedup  of 
the  phaseout.  with  no  foUowon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  we  can  get  that 
phaseout  along  with  getting  the  Rus- 
sians to  phaseout  under  some  agree- 
ment, we  would  not  alter  the  balance  of 
power.  If  we  can  get  25  planes  compara- 
ble to  the  B-47's  phased  out  by  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  same  time  25  B-47'8  are 
phased  out  in  the  United  States — which 
were  going  to  be  phased  out  anjrwaj. 
Russia  or  no  Russia — It  seems  to  me  that 
would  be  sensible. 

Interestingly  enough,  we  are  not  doing 
that  now.  There  was  merely  some  think- 
ing out  loud.  Apparently  there  is  an  un- 
written law  in  this  country  that  one 
should  not  think  out  loud.  If  the  Pen- 
tagon or  the  Disarmament  and  Arms 
Control  Agency  expresses  such  a  propo- 
sal publicly,  It  Is  suddenly  attacked.  If 
it  is  negotiated  secretly,  it  Is  called  a 
"secret  deal." 

Whenever  we  negotiate  for  any  type 
of  anns  control,  we  negotiate  only  In  an 
effort  to  improve  our  own  position  or  to 
keep  on  an  equal  plane  the  balance -of - 
power  structure  as  It  now  exists.  Por  ex- 
ample. If  we  can  get  the  Soviet  Union 
to  give  up  5  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles — and  If  we  could  be  sure  that 
they  gave  them  up.  and  we  could  Inspect 
to  find  out  that  they  gave  them  up — then 
we  could  give  up  5  Intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  and  possibly  we  would  not 
alter  the  balance  of  power  at  all.  yet  it 
might  help  the  world  a  bit.  At  least  it 
would  save  a  little  money,  and  that  ought 
to  please  some  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  Is 
getting  into  the  realm  of  the  Impossible 
now.  because  we  have  tried  to  do  that 

The  basis  of  most  of  our  concern  is 
military.  I  hope  that  during  the  de- 
bate— I  Intend  to  be  present  as  often  as 
I  can — it  will  be  possible  to  have  de- 
veloped the  political  advantages  which 
seemingly  overweigh  the  military  advan- 
tages. I  mention  this  field.  I  have  been 
Interested  In  It  for  nearly  a  year.  I  have 
not  kept  in  constant  touch,  but  in  touch 
once  in  a  while  with  the  agency:  and 
the  plan  still  is  under  consideration  I 
for  one  do  not  agree  with  It.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  work  to  our  advantage. 

This  is  extraneous  to  the  particular 
debate  before  the  Senate,  but  it  might 
be  informational.  If  we  depended  upon 
the  bomb  bays  In  SAC  for  75  percent  of 
our  nuclear  striking  force  and  we  di- 
minished that  capability  before  we 
planned  to  under  a  natural  phaseout  of 
the  weapon.  I  do  not  see  that  reducing 


our  nuclear  strategic  striking  capability 
would  be  of  any  great  advantage  to  us. 
This  Ls,  as  I  say,  beside  the  treaty  en- 
tirely. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Indeed  it  is  beside 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  Senator  in- 
terjected it.  and  I  merely  wanted  to  get 
these  remarks  in  so  that  we  might  re- 
fer to  them  some  time. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit.  I  did  not  Interject  the  B-47  is- 
sue; the  Senator  from  Arizona  inter- 
jected the  B-47  issue.  All  I  say  Is  that 
the  proposal  was  merely  a  proposal  for 
discussion.  It  makes  more  sense  than 
casting  aside  B-47's  while  letting  the 
Russians  keep  theirs.  If  we  are  to  cast 
aside  the  B-47's  we  should  try  to  get  the 
Russians  to  take  similar  action. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  If  they  had  a 
fleet  comparable  to  ours  in  size,  I  think 
I  might  be  in  agreement. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  If  they  do  not  have 
a  fleet  which  is  so  big.  what  are  we  wor- 
ried about? 

1/Lt.  OOLDWATER.  I  do  not  worry 
about  them  so  much.  I  am  worried 
about  us. 

We  suggest  caution  about  this  first 
step  and  we  are  warned  that  we  must 
think  only  of  the  next  steps. 

We  hear  witnesses  who  speak  of  prac- 
tical dangers  and  we  are  told  of  theoreti- 
cal hopes.  We  question  theoretical 
hopes  and  we  are  told  that  the  treaty  is 
all  practicality,  not  based  on  trust. 

We  hear  that  the  sheer  numbers  of 
our  nuclear  weapons  outweigh  any  quali- 
tative gains  that  the  Soviets  may  make 
under  the  treaty  and  then  we  read  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  studying 
a  cutback  in  our  weapons  procurement. 
We  hear  that  the  dangers  of  radioac- 
tive fallout  are  the  main  thing  guarded 
against  by  the  treaty  and  then  we  read 
that  smog  Ls  a  far  more  serious  pwrll, 
that  testing  could  be  quadrupled  with- 
out danger. 

We  heard  last  year  that  maintenance 
of  our  readiness  to  test  on  an  indefinite 
standby  basis  would  be  impossible.  Now 
we  hear  that  such  readiness  is  guaran- 
teed.    What  has  changed? 

I  have  listened  to  colleague  after  dis- 
tinguished colleague  warn  of  the  treaty, 
question  the  treaty,  worry  over  the  treaty 
aiKl  then  say  "but  we  must  vote  for  it.  " 
I  have  heard  colleague  after  distin- 
guished colleague  say  that  the  people 
demand  this  treaty  and  then  report  a 
flood  of  mail  running  heavily  against 
the  treaty. 

I  have  read  the  constitutional  require- 
ment that  the  Senate  advise  and  consent 
on  treaties  but  what  I  have  heard  so  far 
assures  me  that  all  that  is  wanted  is 
consent.  God  knows  we  have  t>een  ad- 
vising In  such  honorable  hearings  as  that 
of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommit- 
tee and  God  knows  we  have  heard  that 
advice  accorded  all  the  respect  of  a  Sun- 
day supplement  mystery  story. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  thousands  of 
words  of  testimony  and  questioning  that 
there  are  all  of  the  doubts  and  reeerva- 
tioru  that  I  and  others  have  mentioned 
on  this  floor,  and  it  is  obvious  that  these 
are  sincere  and  reasoned. 

And  yet  are  we  sincerely  preparing  to 
debate  changes  in  the  treaty  that  would 
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help  resolve  the  doubts?  Instead,  again. 
and  again,  and  again  we  have  only  vorbal 
assurances.  And  again,  and  again,  and 
again  even  the  Idea  of  changes  in  the 
treaty  have  been  derided  as  mischief  or 
precluded  as  unnecessary,  because  of 
more  and  ever  more  verbal  assurances. 

It  is  because  I  have  seen  this  body 
swamped  by  those  assurances  and  in- 
creasingly committed  to  them — ^no  mat- 
ter the  doubts,  no  matter  the  dangers, 
no  matter  the  real  will  of  the  people — 
that  I  have  suggested  one  reservation 
which  would,  at  least,  exact  a  price  for 
this  treaty  that  we  are  told  we  must  rat- 
ify. We  know  of  Uie  price  In  prepared- 
ness that  we  are  paying.  We  have  asked 
no  price  of  the  Soviet. 

The  other  day  I  discussed  a  reserva- 
tion to  the  treaty.  That  is  what  brought 
up  this  whole  thing,  because  I  have  been 
accused  of  various  approaches  on  this. 

The  reservation  that  I  have  suggested, 
which  would  make  the  effectiveness  of 
the  treaty  contingent  iipon  the  removal 
of  the  Soviet  military  presence  in  Cuba, 
would  set  a  price.  It  would  at  least  sal- 
vage something  from  the  Senate's  deci- 
sion to  accept  this  treaty  regardless  of 
doubt  and  danger. 

I  want  to  make  this  perfectly  clear: 
It  would  not  make  the  treaty  oat  oimoe 
more  acceptable  to  me  for  I  cannot  accept 
It  because  of  the  peril  in  which  it  places 
our  security  over  all  the  world.  But 
such  a  reservation  would  return  to  the 
American  people  at  least  one  portion 
of  purpose  and  meaning.  It  would,  at 
least,  force  this  treaty  to  be  weighed  on 
a  realistic  balance,  against  a  realistic 
testing  of  Soviet  intentions. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  had  understood 
his  statement  about  the  same  matter, 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  which  the 
Senator  made,  as  appears  at  page  IMOO 
of  the  Record  for  a^temlxr  5,  to  be  as 
follows : 

A  reservation  embodying  Uils  naeded  dem- 
onstraUon  of  Bovlet  Intent  oonld  maka  tfHe 
tTttaty  propoaal  perfeotly  «ocept*b>l«  even  to 
Ilb  h&r&Uest  critics. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  may  not  be  its 
harshest  critic.  I  want  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that,  even  if  this  condltton 
were  to  be  accepted — and  I  am  not  naive 
enough  to  think  It  will  be — it  would  not 
make  the  treaty  any  more  acceptable. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  was  reading  the 
speech  anticipating  the  Senator's  speech 
of  today,  and  it  struck  me  as  being  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  Senator's  position. 
I  wondered  what  had  caused  the  Senator 
to  change  his  mind. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  not.  I 
merely  said  "harshest  critic."  I  am  not 
the  harshest  critic. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  If  the  Senator  is 
not  a  harsh  critic,  perhaps  It  will  ti^e 
something  less  to  change  his  mind. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wanted  to  make 
It  clear  that  if  this  were  the  point,  mak- 
ing acceptance  of  the  Senator's  Idea  a 
part  of  the  bargain,  I  think  then  the 
Senator  could  inject  the  charge  of  pol- 
itics, and  I  do  not  care  to  do  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  What  really  in- 
terests me  about  the  point  the  Senator 


Is  "«^ir<"g  on  his  pr(HX>sed  amend ine.nt 
is  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  based  on  the 
assumption  that  If  the  Russians  have 
oome  to  us  with  a  proposal  and  are  beg- 
ging us  to  take  it,  we  can  demand  any 
kind  of  terms  we  like,  or  terms  the  Sen- 
ator suggests,  whereas  it  occurs  to  me, 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  California,  that  this  is  an 
American  proposal;  we  urged  It  in  past 
administrations. 

Haw  are  we  in  a  position  to  ask  for 
extraneous  and  additional  concessions 
when  it  is  our  own  proposal?  Are  we 
interested  in  it  or  not?  It  seems  to  me 
it  is  an  irrelevant  consideration.  The 
only  relevant  consideration  is,  Is  this 
particular  treaty  in  our  interest,  as  writ- 
ten? If  It  is  not,  we  ought  to  reject  It, 
even  if  Russia  should  get  out  of  Cuba. 
If  it  is  in  our  interest,  we  ought  to  ac- 
cept it  regardless  of  what  is  done  in  Cuba 
or  anjrwhere  else. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  Senator  thinks 
this  is  an  appropriate  reservation.  When 
I  say  "appropriate,"  I  mean  wise.  Of 
course,  he  is  within  his  rights  to  offer  it; 
but  is  it  a  wlsej'eservatlon? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  it  is  wise, 
for  this  reason :  We  have  tried  for  a  long 
time  to  get  this  kind  of  limited  test  ban 
treaty  with  the  Russians,  and  suddenly 
there  is  evidence  that  she  is  desirous  of 
having  it.  If  this  is  so,  and  if  the  major 
purpose  of  the  treaty  is  to  ease  world 
tensions,  what  would  be  better  than  eras- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  tensions  in  the 
world  and  forcing  the  world  to  reoog- 
niae  that  the  creator  of  the  tensions  is 
not  the  United  States,  but  the  Soviet 
Union?  This  Is  why  I  feel  this  reserva- 
tion, and  frankly,  other  reservations  to 
this  treaty  are  not  unwise. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  In  all  honesty,  I 
cannot  foUow  that  line  of  reasoning.  K 
we  refuse  to  ratify  the  treat^r  if  they  dkl 
not  do  something,  we  would  be  the  ones 
accused  of  creating,  or  at  least  prolong- 
ing, tensions  by  refusing  to  go  forward 
with  our  own  proposal.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  we  made  such  a  condi- 
tion, or  any  such  imacoeptable  condition, 
a  part  of  the  treaty,  it  would  provide  the 
Russians  with  the  greatest  kind  of  prop- 
aganda against  us.  They  would  say, 
"Tkyd  Americans  made  a  proposal  to  us. 
We  accepted  it.  Now  they  will  not  con- 
sider it." 

I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  this  debate; 
but  would  any  kind  of  agreement  with 
the  Russisuvs  be  acceptable  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona — that  is,  a  proposal 
in  this  field — other  than  one  which  would 
ask  them  to  lay  down  and  play  dead 
and  say,  "I  am  sorry"?  Would  it  be 
within  reason?  Or  does  he  think  the 
Russians  are  so  bad  that  we  should  not 
attempt  to  do  any  business  with  them? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No.  I  think  the 
treaty  we  worked  at  for  so  many  years 
at  Geneva — a  complete  test  ban  treaty 
with  on-site  iixspectlons — was  the  an- 
swer to  oiu:  problem. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    Would  the  Sena- 
tor approve  that? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  said  many  times  that 
he  would.  However,  that  discussion  gets 
far  afield  from  this  evening's  discussion. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  Just  a  moment. 
We  find  ourselves  in  a  position  of  mak- 
ing a  treaty  that  says,  in  effect,  to  our 
potential  enemies  that  "We  feel  we  are 
well  ahead  of  anybody  in  nuclear  tac- 
tical weapons,  but  we  are  going  to  let  you 
continue  to  develop  them  underground, 
and  we  can  develop  them,  too." 

So,  frankly,  I  do  not  see  a  promise  of 
peace  in  tills  treaty.  I  see  a  prolifera- 
tion of  weapons.  I  am  concerned  about 
that  particular  point.  Again,  it  is  a  mil- 
itary concern,  and  has  nothing  particu- 
larly to  do  with  what  I  am  saying  to- 
night. I  shall  address  myself ,  in  a  formal 
speech,  more  to  these  points. 

The  whole  purpose  of  Introducing  this 
matter  Is  to  give  the  Russians  an  op- 
portunity to  do  what  they  promised  to 
do  and  to  do  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  demanded  that  they 
do  on  two  occasions.  We  are  merely  test- 
ing them.  This  does  not  become  an 
amendment  to  the  treaty.  It  merely 
says.  "We  will  withhold  the  date  of  de- 
positing the  resolution  and  do  It  later." 
We  say,  further,  "You  do  this,  and  we 
will  have  proof  by  third  party  inspec- 
tion." 

It  does  not  change  the  wording  of  the 
treaty;  it  merely  puts  in  the  resolution 
that  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  American  people,  that  this  treaty 
will  not  be  put  Into  effect  until  we  have 
assurances  that  the  Russians  will  comply 
with  what  she  has  already  said  she  would 
do  and  what  the  President  has  asked. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wQl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
acknowledged  that  the  proposal  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  In  the  nature  of  a  test 
ban  treaty  was,  in  its  original  draft,  a 
U.S.  initiative  and  a  UJ3.  pn^Msal. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  suppose 
so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  initiated  the 
proposaL  We  discussed  this  proposal 
with  the  Russians.  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
when  he  was  speaking  In  East  Berlin, 
said,  "Yes;  this  is  pretty  good,  but  we 
want  to  be  sure  that  it  is  tied  In  with  a 
nonaggression  pact." 

We  said,  "No  deals.  No  tie-in.  Mr. 
Khrushchev.  We  will  discuss  this  pro- 
posal We  will  not  discuss  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  are  discussing  this  proposal. 
No  deals.    No  tie-ins." 

Now  we  say,  "We  have  discussed  this 
proposal.  We  want  to  tie  in.  We  want 
you  to  get  out  of  Cuba." 

I  think  they  ought  to  get  out  of  Cuba, 
and  I  do  not  think  anybody  ought  to 
commit  acts  of  aggression.  If  the  Amer- 
icans have  been  able  to  Impress  anything 
on  the  minds  of  the  Russian  people,  It  Is 
that  we  do  not  believe  in  aggression  any- 
where. So  it  was  rather  difficult  to  say. 
"We  will  not  discuss  a  nonaggression 
pact,  except  that  nonaggression  related 
to  the  recognition  of  certain  satellite 
coim tries  and  the  power  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  In  those  countries."  But  that 
does  not  mean  we  are  for  aggression.  It 
means  we  are  against  aggression. 

Having  once  taken  the  Russians  into 
the  woodshed,  so  to  speak,  we  have  said. 
"If  you  want  to  discuss  a  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  here  It  ts.  We  win  negotiate 
it  with  you.    But  do  not  go  Into  anything 
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ebe  and  start  a  lonf  talk  about  some  side 
deals.  Do  not  tkrtnf  In  a  nona^i^ssion 
pact  that  we  would  hare  to  sipi  as  a 
part  of  the  test  iMm  acreement." 

We  took  that  poatUon.  Now  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arlaon*  aajs,  "Maybe  we  were 
wrong.  I  thlok  we  were  wrong  In  prin- 
ciple, because  we  really  ought  to  have  a 
tie-in.    Let  us  Ue  in  Cuba." 

Khrushchev  says,  "Let  us  tie  in  a  non- 
aggresslon  pact." 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  says.  'Let 
tis  tie  In  Cuba." 

We  ought  to  try  to  tie  the  treaty  down 
We  can  tie  the  treaty  down,  and  if  there 
is  a  sense  of  honest  performance  of  the 
treaty,  then  perhaps  there  will  be  some 
chance  to  negotiate  the  Cuba  matter 
and  to  get  these  troops  out. 

lir.  OOLDWATER.  I  get  back  to  my 
first  contention.  I  am  not  acciislng  the 
Senator.  However,  there  are  certain  dif- 
ficulties In  our  tftuatl(xi  which  are  not 
uncommon  to  leflalatlve  bodies  of  the 
world,  because  I  betteve  most  of  them 
must  ratify  treaties.  We  are  given  the 
charge  of  advtslnt  and  consenting.  If 
the  treaty,  which  was  not  negotiated  by 
the  Senate  or  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  comes  to  us  and 
we  feel  that  It  la  not  in  our  best  interest, 
we  have  the  ritfit  to  reject  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHBgT.    Indeed. 

Mr.  aOfl>WATER.  If  any  one  of  us. 
as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RxTssxLLl.  the  BfTUitor  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dood]  and  other  Senators  have  in- 
dicated, feels  that  there  could  be  some 
improvement  tn  It,  I  believe  the  Senator 
would  admit  that  It  would  be  our  duty  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  constitutional  charge 
to  try  to  bring  about  the  Improvement 
that  we  felt  was  needed. 

I  have  read  many  of  the  debates  on 
treaties.  There  has  been  prolonged  and 
intelligent  debate  on  some  at  them.  The 
Treaty  of  Versailles  got  Into  trouble. 
Perhaps  that  was  weU.  Who  can  tell? 
The  League  of  Nations  got  into  trouble 
because  of  reservations  that  Senators 
proposed.  The  Oonnally  reservation  on 
the  World  Court  has  been  debated  at 
length  as  to  whether  it  was  wise  or 
unwise. 

Mr.  HUMPHRBT.  That  was  not  a 
treaty.  

Mr.  OOLDWATBR  I  merely  siiggest 
that  this  is  a  neffotUitlng  point  I  am 
going  to  offer  the  reservation.  As  I  said 
earlier,  I  do  not  believe  it  has  any  more 
chance  of  succeeding  than  an  ice  cream 
cone  has  on  the  comer  of  Washington 
and  Central  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  the  4th 
of  July. 

At  least  I  can  say  that  I  have  done 
what  in  my  conscience  needed  to  be  done 
to  the  resolution,  not  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  HUMPHRXr.  I  hope  the  Senator 
does  not  misimderstand  me.  He  has 
every  right  to  olfor  any  understanding 
and  any  amendment  and  any  reservation 
that  his  conscience  and  his  experience 
and  his  political  judgment  compel  him  to 
do.  That  is  his  duty,  as  well  as  his  right. 
All  I  am  saying  la  that  possibly  the  So- 
viets felt  the  same  way.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Khrushchev— I  will  not  say  it  was  in  his 
conscience,  because  some  people  would 
doubt  it— felt  that  poiltlcally  he  had  to 
insist  on  a  nonagpesslon  pact  and  tie  it 


into  the  treaty  on  the  limitation  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  Our  Oovemment  repre- 
sentatives said.  "If  you  do  that,  there 
will  be  no  treaty;  the  game  is  over;  we 
are  going  home  "  That  was  our  right 
If  the  Senator's  reservation  Is  adopt- 
ed— and  he  has  given  us  some  assur- 
ance that  it  will  not  l)e.  for  which  I  am 

grateful  to  him 

Mr.  OOLDWATER  I  could  not 
imagine  that  it  would  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Incidentally.  I 
hope  that  it  Is  not  cold  on  the  4th  of  July 
in  Phoenix.  Ariz,  because  the  analogy 
the  Senator  has  used  makes  me  hope  that 
the  temperature  will  remain  at  the  cus- 
tomary 4th  of  July  temperature  not  only 
in  Phoenix  but  also  in  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER  We  are  con- 
sistent out  there. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Yes.  I  hope  the 
Senator's  prediction  Is  consistent,  with 
respect  to  the  fate  of  his  reservation 
What  the  adoption  of  the  Senator's  res- 
ervation would  do  to  the  treaty  Is  what 
would  have  l)een  done  to  the  treaty  by 
the  nonaggresslon  reservation  of  the 
Russians  during  the  negotiations  That 
would  be  the  end  of  It. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Is  the  Senator 
absolutely  siire  about  that? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  One  Is  never  abso- 
lutely certain  of  anything.  I  suppose  the 
word  "never"  should  never  be  used. 
However  the  Senator  is  a  man  of  sound 
Judgment,  and  he  knows  that  the  odds 
are  that  if  we  should  adopt  his  reserva- 
tion. It  would  not  accelerate  the  accept- 
ance of  the  treaty.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
it  might  very  well  impede  it  for  several 
generations. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Let  us  suppose  it 
will  put  it  off  for  several  months  fur- 
ther, and  the  Russians  keep  their 
promise  and  the  President  achieves  what 
he  so  courageously  set  out  to  achieve  a 
year  ago?  Other  reservations  are  to  be 
proposed.  In  other  areas.  However,  the 
one  I  am  proposing.  Inasmuch  as  the 
treaty  is  said  to  be  directed  toward  easing 
world  tensions,  is  an  easer  of  tensions, 
a  diplomatic  "Mlltown";  and  It  might 
possibly  work. 

But  what  have  we  heard  of  this  at- 
tempt to  give  Americans  some  measure 
of  profit  in  this  excursion  Into  the  never- 
never  land  of  communism's  grand 
design  ? 

We  have  heard  that  If  we  demand  that 
the  Soviets  get  out  of  Cuba  they  will 
demand  that  we  get  out  of  Oermany. 
that  Egypt  will  demand  Israel  get  out  of 
the  Middle  East,  and  so  forth.  By  what 
poor  and  tortured  stretch  of  what  fever- 
ish imagination  Is  our  presence  In  Oer- 
many or  Israel's  In  the  Middle  East  simi- 
lar to  the  Soviet  presence  In  Cuba?  Our 
demand  Is  made  with  Justice  and  in  keep- 
ing with,  not  In  violation  of.  International 
law  and  order.  If  the  Soviet  should,  in 
fact,  make  such  demands  because  of  our 
stand  on  Cuba  then  we  would  see  com- 
munism M  it  Is  and  not  as  we  may  come 
to  regard  it  through  a  haze  of  treaty- 
bred  optimism. 

Cuba  can  be  a  test  of  all  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  this  treaty.  Why  should  we  fall 
to  make  such  a  test? 

We  hear,  however,  that  such  a  reser- 
vation would  require  renegotiation  with 


all  the  nations  that  have  signed  it.    That 
simply  is  not  true. 

It  Is  a  reservation  not  to  the  treaty 
but  to  our  Instrument  of  ratification. 
It  does  not  permit  our  ratification  to  be 
deposited  until  the  Soviets  have  cleared 
out  of  Cuba  It  does  not  Involve  other 
nations — just  the  Soviet.  It  does  not 
Involve  the  treaty — Just  the  time  of  Its 
ratification  There  would  be  no  world- 
wide renegotiation — Just  a  pause  whih> 
the  peaceful  intent  of  the  Soviet  is  put 
to  the  test 

But,  of  course,  it  Is  the  recognition  in 
the  State  Department  and  on  the  fioor 
of  this  Chamber  that  the  Soviet  purpose 
cannot  be  trusted — it  is  that  very  recog- 
nition, that  very  truth  that  causes  such 
anguished  cries  when  someone  asks  only 
to  claim  our  share  of  justice,  our  price  of 
justice  in  giving  to  the  Kremlin  this 
paper  ple-ln-the-sky.  this  abandonment 
of  half-a-decade's  work  to  achieve  a  sys- 
tem of  arms  control  under  unshakeable 
terms  of  International  Inspection. 

But  we  are  told  also  that  the  Cuban 
price  is  not  appropriate  to  place  upon 
this  treaty,  it  is  not  pertinent.  It  is  an 
extraneous  matter,  it  opens  up  other 
areas  of  the  cold  war. 

What  other  areas?  Since  when  has 
the  cold  war  been  a  series  of  compart- 
ments? Since  when  has  worldwide  Com- 
munist aggression  and  treachery  been 
dlvLslble  into  little  bureaucratic  pigeon- 
holes? 

The  suggested  reservation  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  treaty  and  Is  in  no  way 
extraneous  because  it  goes  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  causes  of  tension.  And  what 
Is  this  treaty  proposal  if  not  related  to 
world  tensions?  Of  course,  Cuba  is  per- 
tinent.    Nothing  is  more  pertinent. 

State  Department  hairsplitters  may 
want  to  bend  this  treaty  away  from  real- 
ity and  from  all  connection  with  the  real 
war  in  which  we  stand  challenged  by  a 
real  enemy.  But  ask  the  American  peo- 
ple if  Cuba  is  pertinent. 

Ask  them  if  Cuba  is  too  high  a  price 
to  set  on  this  treaty.  Ask  them  if  we 
should  only  give,  and  get  nothing. 

I  am  confident  that  their  reply  would 
be  firm  where  some  replies  I  have  heard 
recently  are  frightened  and  fearful. 

We  hear  that  the  proposal  to  remove 
Soviet  troops  and  weapons  from  Cuba 
merely  is  partisan.  Has  it  been  merely 
partisan  every  tiihe  the  administration 
Itself  has  said  that  the  matter  of  Soviet 
troops  in  Cuba  is  not  negotiable?  Is  It 
partisan  to  say  that  this  treaty  should 
not  be  negotiated  while  nonnegotiable 
Soviet  aggression  haunts  our  southern 
shoreline?  Is  everyone  who  speaks  for 
his  beliefs  In  this  treaty  consideration  to 
be  called  partisan?  Is  conscience  par- 
tisan? Are  the  voices  we  hear  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  treaty  or  ia  support  of  safe- 
guards and  changes,  voices  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  merely  partisan?  No.  There 
Is  in  this  consideration  only  the  partisan- 
ship of  each  Member's  own  soul-search- 
ing decision,  the  partisanship  of  prin- 
ciple, the  partisanship  of  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  before.  I 
Intend  to  offer  a  reservation  regarding 
Cuba.  I  will  a&k  that  it  be  considered 
and  debated  at  the  appropriate  moment. 
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I  will  ask  that  the  Senate,  which  has 
placed  so  small  a  price  upon  its  delibera- 
tion of  this  treaty  so  far,  will  at  the  mo- 
ment of  final  decision  at  least  place  upon 
the  treaty  itself  a  price  which  the  Soviet 
can  and  must  pay. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  of  the  Chair.  I  should  like  to 
inquire  whether  under  rule  XXXVn  a 
reservation  to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion may  at  this  time  be  sent  to  the  desk 
to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the  table  until 
called  up  by  the  mover  of  the  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tbit  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  A  reservation  may  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  send  It  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  it  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
ervation will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  will  call  It  up  In 
due  time. 

BOMB    TSSnNO    EKAPfl    WHIBLWlND   OF   POUCH 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  risks  for  our  Nation  with  or  with- 
out the  treaty,  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  Uvely  debate.  Absolute  security 
cannot  be  achieved.  No  nation  In  the 
history  of  this  world,  at  least  for  long, 
has  been  able  to  reach  and  maintain  a 
position  of  absolute  supremacy. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  from  Mr, 
Alexander  P.  de  Seversky  a  statement 
sent  to  each  Member  of  the  UJ3.  Seiaate 
in  which  opposition  to  the  treaty  was 
forcibly  expressed  by  this  eminent  Amer- 
ican. Mr.  de  Seversky  states  bluntly  that 
the  Soviet  Oovernment  has  "nuclear 
superiority."  He  believes  Russia  Is  ahead 
of  us  In  many  areas  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
weaponry  and  defense. 

My  reaction  to  this  is,  I  sui^XMe.  that 
of  the  average  American.  If  scientists 
devoting  their  lifework  to  this  cannot 
agree,  how  can  I  know?  If  military  men 
cannot  agree,  how  can  I  decide? 

However,  I  am  convinced  absolutely 
that  there  is  a  basic  fault  in  the  argu- 
ment made  that  we  must  have  more 
testing— without  treaty— in  <N*der  to 
catch  up. 

If  we  are  behind — and  the  burden  of 
testimony  and  the  accumulative  evidence 
suggests  we  are  not — then  what  makes 
anyone  think  we  are  going  to  catch  up 
if  there  is  unrestricted  testing  in  the  at- 
mosphere, in  the  water,  underground, 
everywhere,  by  everyone? 

We  had  the  A-bomb  first. 

We  had  the  H-bwnb  first. 

We  have  been  spending  fantastic  sums 
on  our  defense  structure.  In  this  effort 
we  are  spending  about  $50  billion  each 
year.  50  times  more  than  our  entire  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  cost  a  half  century  ago. 

We  have  sought  to  create  a  massive 
deterrent.  In  my  opinion,  we  have 
achieved  this. 

There  has  been  no  restriction,  of  con- 
.sequence.  of  expenditure  of  funds  In  the 
field  of  nuclear  weapons  and  deterrents 
so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

Yet  it  is  suggested  that  in  spite  of  our 
great  expenditure  and  effort  we  not  only 
have  failed  to  retain  our  lead,  but  have 
positively  lost  it. 

These  argiunents  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, first,  that  although  we  have  been 
running  as  fast  as  we  can  run,  the  Rus- 


sians have  outstripped  us;  second,  that 
if  the  treaty  is  rejected  and  the  arms 
race  continues  unabated,  the  American 
people  can  be  confident  that  we  shall 
recapture  the  lead  and  surpass  the  Rus- 
sians. I  fail  to  be  convinced  by  the  va- 
lidity of  any  such  argument. 

Would  it  not  be  Just  as  easy  to  argue 
that,  if  the  treaty  were  not  ratified,  that 
if  both  nations  continued  to  have  free- 
dom to  spread  fallout  all  over  the  world 
tn  search  for  perfect  weapons  and  for 
perfect  deterrents,  then  we  might  find 
ourselves  even  farther  behind  than  some 
of  the  opponents  of  the  treaty  claim  we 
now  are? 

As  every  other  Senator  has,  I  have 
received  many,  many  letters  from  treaty 
opponents  asking  me  if  we  can  trust 
Khrushchev. 

I  do  not  see  what  that  has  to  do  with 
the  situation. 

If  I  as  one  Senator  believed  the  Com- 
munist side  of  the  world  did  not  present 
a  clear  danger  to  our  life  here  and  the 
life  of  those  elsewhere  Joined  with  us, 
I  would  never  vote  year  after  year  as  I 
do  vote  for  these  tremendous  defense  ap- 
propriations. I  would  be  infinitely  hap- 
pier to  be  voting  instead  for  appropria- 
tions to  improve  the  well-being  of  our 
own  people,  to  provide  a  better  life  for 
our  own  citizens  and.  to  the  extent  of 
our  abilities  and  our  desires,  for  people 
elsewhere.  It  is  precisely  because  I  be- 
lieve the  peril  which  confronts  us  and 
haunts  us  is  not  a  fantasy  of  the  imag- 
ination that  I  vote  for  those  appropria- 
tions and  shall  continue  to  do  so  for  so 
long  as  they  are  needed  and  so  long  as 
I  am  here.  The  proposition  of  trusting 
Khrushchev  does  not  enter  into  this  at 
all,  so  far  as  my  own  analysis  and  my 
own  conclusions  are  concerned. 

I  trust  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 
I  trust  the  Secretary  of  State. 
I  trust  the  leaders  of  ovu:  Armed 
FV>rces  who  have  testified  for  the  treaty. 
Much  has  been  said,  much  has  been 
miule,  of  warning  signals  which  have 
been  raised  by  some  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Too  little  empha- 
sis has  been  placed  on  the  fact  that  each 
of  them  did  endorse  the  treaty.  I  take 
comfort  In  this.  I  would  expect  any 
military  leader  of  this  Nation  to  resign 
from  his  service  rather  than  to  endorse 
a  proposition  which  on  balance  he 
thought  absolutely  detrimental  to  the 
secxirlty  of  the  United  States.  Does  any 
one  of  us  for  one  minute  believe  that  the 
honesty  and  integrity  and  patriotism  of 
these  men  would  not  have  brought  about 
their  resignations  almost  automatically 
if  they  had  thought  the  arguments 
against  the  treaty  were  prevailing  in  a 
military  sense? 

I  trust  the  predominant  testimony 
given  In  favor  of  the  treaty. 

I  am  a  layman.  I  must  take  the 
Judgments  jf  others,  analyze  them,  bal- 
ance them,  and  then  make  up  my  own 
mind  as  every  other  Senator  must  make 
up  his  or  her  mind,  and  then  vote  ac- 
cordingly. 

In  considering  the  many  aspects  of 
this  treaty  Senators  should  give  atten- 
tion to  the  Importance  which  ratifica- 
tion would  have  on  the  dangers  caused 
by  radioactive  contamination. 


A  cessation  of  atomic  testing  in  the 
atmosphere  would  mean,  in  time,  an 
end  to  fallout. 

The  hazards  of  fallout,  the  radioactive 
residue  from  atomic  blasts  which  poi- 
sons the  air  we  breathe,  Uie  grouiKi  we 
walk,  the  food  we  eat.  are  still  largely 
imknown  to  science  and  to  civilization. 
They  are  not  understood,  they  are  un- 
derestimated, and  largely  ignored. 

Federal  officials  charged  with  the  pro- 
tection of  American  citizens  from  radio- 
active hazards  have  consistently,  from 
Hiroshima  to  the  present  day,  placed  the 
most  optimistic  interpretation  upon 
these  hazards.  The  Russian  officials, 
with  similar  responsibilities  to  the  Rus- 
sian people,  have  always  denied,  reso- 
lutely, that  such  hazards  even  exist  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  they  do  exist. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  they  are  more 
dangerous  than  past  American  interpre- 
tations would  make  them  seem.  That 
fallout  does  exist,  that  it  does  now  con- 
stitute a  peril  to  children  and  to  children 
yet  unborn  Is  undeniable.  Equally  un- 
deniable Is  that  should  testing  continue 
unbridled,  it  will  constitute  a  truly  sub- 
stantial risk.  This  will  be  a  risk  to 
American  children,  to  Russian  children, 
to  European  and,  yes,  to  Chinese  chil- 
dren. This  is  a  fact  which  the  world 
must  recognize;  this  is  a  fact  which  is, 
I  l>elieve,  recognized  in  the  test  ban 
treaty. 

I  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  inadequacy  of  our 
Nation's  research  efforts  in  the  field  of 
radiological  health,  to  the  confusion 
which  now  exists  in  the  determination  of 
acceptable  levels  of  contamination  for 
large  population  groups,  and  to  the 
sparse,  hit-or-miss  nattire  of  our  radia- 
tion monitoring  and  siu^eillance  activi- 
ties. 

We  are  capable,  apparently,  of  deter- 
mining the  size  of  a  Russian  atmospheric 
test  the  day  it  is  shot;  we  are  tmable, 
however,  to  determine  the  amount  of 
iodine  131  in  a  child's  glass  of  milk  in  St. 
Greorge,  Utah,  3  days  after  a  shot  of  our 
own  in  Las  Vegas. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Division  of  Radiological  Health  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  have  seldom, 
to  my  knowledge,  acted  upon  their  owti 
initiative  to  step  up  their  research  and 
surveillance  activities.  Consistently 
they  have  but  reacted  to  public  or  scien- 
tific outcry.  This  is  truer  today  than 
it  has  ever  been  for  there  has  been  much 
recently  to  react  to. 

Slowly  and  painstakingly  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  effects  of  radioactive  con- 
tamination is  increased. 

Step  by  step  our  too-optimistic  esti- 
mate of  acceptable  levels  must  be  scaled 
downward. 

There  have  been  several  important 
scientific  studies  published  recently.  I 
shall  attempt  to  summarize  them.  In  so 
doing.  I  cannot  avoid  simplifying;  I  can- 
not include  all  the  many  qualifications, 
the  ifs.  the  perhaps,  the  assumptions 
which  must  be  added  if  these  compara- 
tively small-scale  studies  are  to  be  mean- 
ingfully applied  for  large  population 
groups. 

In  the  August  1963  Issue  of  the  Cana- 
dian  Medical  Association  Journal.  Dr. 
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L.  J.  le  Vann,  of  AltorU,  publishes  a  sta- 
tistical analysLi  of  birth  deformities  In 
that  ProTince.  In  1959  there  was  no 
atomic  tesilnc.  Hi  IMl  there  was.  In 
1950  there  was  •  ratio  of  7.76  physical 
abnormalities  9er  1.000  children  bom. 
In  1961  there  waa  a  ratio  of  13.8  physical 
abnormalities  par  1,000  children  bom. 
Dr.  le  Vann  breafcs  down  these  figures 
into  area  froopi  and  finds  that  the  great- 
est increase  In  tbe  abnormality  ratio  is  In 
the  areas  which  operlenced  the  grreatest 
precipitation.  As  Senators  know,  it  is 
the  rain  which  brines  radiation  contam- 
inants. Dr.  le  Varai  attributes  the  in- 
crease In  birth  defannities  to  the  increase 
in  falloat  between  the  two  time  periods. 

In  Edmonton,  with  an  average  precipi- 
tation of  aOJ)  taiehss,  there  were  16  76  ab- 
tx>rmal  Mrths  per  thousaiKl.  In  Left- 
bridge,  with  a  preefpltaticm  level  of  12.9 
inches,  the  abnomal  Urth  rate  was  13.07 
per  thousand. 

Dr.  le  Vann*^  thesis  has  a  post  hoc 
propter  hoc  aurm  to  It:  he  may  not  be 
right.  The  siae  of  his  sample  was  but 
slightly  more  than  80.000  infants.  His 
data  were  bat  for  3  years.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  hsre  additional  data  for 
additional  years  before  his  work  can  be 
verified.  It  is,  however,  undeniable  that 
indications  of  soeh  Importance  to  us  all 
should  be  foDowed  up  with  more  exten- 
sive studies. 

Dr.  E.  J.  StemglasB.  In  an  article  pub- 
lished in  Science  June  7.  1963,  comments 
upon  Dr.  Bryan  MacMahon's  report  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Rational  Cancer  In- 
stitute. 28:  117}— 91.  IMS. 

Hitherto  our  knowledge  of  cancer  and 
leukemia  lesultlug  from  radiation  ex- 
posure has  been  ttmlted  to  cases  in  which 
individuals  received  massive  doses,  doses 
as  high  as  a  tbooaand  roentgens.  Esti- 
mates of  cancer  and  leukemia  incidence 
among  large  population  groups  from  the 
relative  small  araouDts  of  radioactivity 
carried  by  falloat  have  been  based  until 
now  upon  Interpretation  of  these  cases. 

Dr.  MacMahcn  ran  a  statistical 
check  on  734,943  children  bom  in  37 
maternity  hoqiltals  In  New  England 
during  the  yeacs  1937-54.  He  found 
10.6  percent  of  the  mothers  had  received 
X-ray  ezposurea  wld^  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  subjecting  the  unborn  Infant 
to  some  radiation.  Dr.  MacMahon  com- 
pared the  exposed  group  of  infants  with 
a  control  group  made  up  of  children 
whose  mothers  had  not  been  X-rayed. 

Presmt  X-ray  exposures  now  averages 
between  79  and  100  mllliroentgens.  In 
early  years  of  the  test  periods,  exposxire 
levels  of  X-ray  were  higher — 4  to  8  times 
higher. 

Dr.  MacMahon's  results  were  startling : 
The  death  rate  from  leukemia  and  can- 
cer was  40  percent  higher  for  the  chil- 
dren whose  mothers  had  been  X-rayed 
than  for  those  who  had  not.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  direct,  hard,  evidence  that 
small  levels  of  radtetlon  can  cause  serious 
harm.  It  also  offers  evidence  that  the 
human  foetus  Is  between  20  to  60  times 
more  sensitive  to  radiation  than  an 
adult. 

Dr.  Stemglasa  tn  his  Science  article, 
suggests  that  Ifaclfahon's  data  also  in- 
dicate a  direct,  linear  relationship  be- 
tween cancer  deaths  and  radiation  dose 
increases. 


UUIlilng  these  new  sUUstics.  Dr 
Stemglass  estimates  that  the  effect  of 
the  1962  test  series  will  be— as  a  resiilt 
of  the  short-lived  contamination  alone — 
materials  such  as  I'" — a  2  5  to  10  per- 
cent Increase  in  childhood  cancer  for 
children  born  in  this  year.  Put  a  dif- 
ferent way.  4.000  out  of  the  4  million 
children  bom  in  the  United  States  in 
the  last  year  may  die  of  cancer  and 
leukemia.  In  evaluatint(  this  staftKPrlnR 
interpretation,  we  must  remember  that 
It  is  based  on  fairly  complicated  assump- 
tions and  interpolations.  As  such,  it 
may  be  very  wrong.  However.  Consumer 
Reports,  a  journal  with  a  rcxkI  deal  of 
krrawledge  in  this  fleld.  has  said  with 
respect  to  the  Stemglass  article  that 
its  results  are  "apparently  generally 
although  not  unanimously  accepted  * 
And  lead  "one  to  conclude  that  prest-nt 
radiation  tolerance  may  have  to  be 
revised  downward." 

The  conclusions  of  Drs.  le  Vann.  Mac- 
Mahon. and  Stemglass  become  of  Kreater 
concern  when  we  turn  to  recent  reports 
of  detailed  monitoring  in  Utah  and 
Nevada. 

During  the  month  of  July  1962.  Ave 
test  shots  were  set  off  at  Yucca  Flats 
In  Nevada.  All  five  carried  substantial 
amounts  of  I*"  into  Utah.  Shortly  after 
one  of  these  tests.  Dr.  Robert  C  Pendle- 
ton, radiation  safety  offlcer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  while  demonstrating 
monitoring  procedures  to  a  cljiss  of  stu- 
dents, discovered,  purely  by  accident, 
extraordinary  background  radiation 
levels.  Because  of  this  discovery,  the 
Utah  State  Department  of  Health  de- 
cided to  collect  milk  samples  on  a  regular 
basis  from  39  stations  located  across  the 
State.  The  levels  of  r"  In  the  milk  dis- 
covered were  extraordinary. 

The  Radiation  Protection  Guide  sets 
100  mlcromlcrocurles  of  I'*'  as  an  accept- 
able level  of  exposure  for  large  popula- 
tion groups.  Anything  higher  than  this. 
If  caused  by  "peacetime  uses  of  atomic 
energy."*  would  call  for  the  possible  ap- 
plication of  counterme£isures  and  In- 
creased surveillance. 

Utah  officials  determined  that  Lf  it  is 
assumed  the  average  Utah  citizen  con- 
sumes 1  litre  of  milk  a  day  (1.06 
quarts) ,  he  would,  in  1962.  have  received 
58  thousand  mlcromlcrocurles  of  I'". 
This  is  almost  one  and  a  half  times  the 
acceptable  RPO  limit.  It  was  found  that 
contamination  levels  varied  widely  from 
dairy  to  dairy,  from  cold  spot  to  hot 
spot.  Some  sample  areas  had  undetect- 
able levels  of  radionuclide  contamina- 
tion. Other  areas  had  average  Intake 
levels  ranging  as  high  as'  800  thousand 
mlcromicrocuries.  This  level  is  almost 
10  times  higher  than  the  highest  levels 
ever  before  reported  in  the  United  States. 
The  above  figures  are  based  upon  a  dally 
consumption  of  one  litre  of  milk. 

Studies  undertaken  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  indicate  that  10  percent 
of  all  male  Infants  under  1  year  of 
age  drink  1.3  litres  of  milk  a  day  or 
more.  Such  children  receive,  of  course 
1.3  times  more  radiation  than  the  av- 
erage citizen  referred  to  above. 

A  recent  study  by  R  T.  Morrison  indi- 
cates that  a  young  child  has  a  I"^  thyroid 
uptake  of  50  percent.  20  percent  more 


than  that  previously  assumed.  This 
means  that  20  percent  more  radioactive 
material  is  absorbed  by  the  thyroid  than 
.scientists  have  calculated  In  the  past. 
Usually  I'"  milk  samples  have  been  taken 
on  a  pooled  daily  basis.  Figures  released 
weekly  by  the  Division  of  Radiological 
Health  report  contamination  levels  of  a 
composite  quart  made  up  of  carefully 
derived  contributions  from  the  major 
dairies  In  the  area  of  testing  The  Utah 
report  makes  clear  what  I  have  long 
.suspected : 

Milk  fxv^l  vslue«  run  be  mlsleMllng  indexes 
cf  KT^"P  exposure  Oiir  measurements  of 
nu!k  frim  une  major  Salt  Lake  dairy  Indi- 
cate! t<'Ul  Uotalt*  of  117.000  nUcrocilcro- 
curie.s  wf  I -"  (or  Individuals  ouosunUng  1 
liter  of  milk  per  day.  Whereaa  at  a  second 
majar  Salt  Lake  dairy,  the  total  intake  was 
only  3.400  mlcromlcrocurles  of  I'".  For  com- 
parlaun.  the  current  yearly  radiation  protec- 
tion guide  of  0  6  rad  to  the  thyroid  gland  of 
members  of  the  general  ix>pulatlon  la  con- 
sidered to  correspond  to  the  Uitake  of  about 
29  000  mlcromlcrocurles  of  I  "  by  the  young 
child. 

Mr  President,  if  we  assume  the 
average  infant  thyroid  of  3-gram  weight 
absorbs  a  conservative  30  percent  of  tlie 
I  "  Intake,  the  average  child  in  Utah  re- 
ceived a  dose  of  1  rad  In  1962  during 
the  month  of  July,  and  the  range  of  ex- 
posure stretches  from  0  to  14  rads.  The 
seriousness  of  this  contamination  Is 
seen  when  it  is  noted  that  the  radiation 
protection  guide  sets  0.5  rad  as  the  max- 
imum acceptable  amount  of  contamina- 
tion permissible  on  an  average  basis  to 
large  population  groups.  This,  in  turn, 
is  based  upon  an  acceptable  30-year  ex- 
posure of  0.5  rad. 

The.se  Utah  figures  presented  to  U:ie 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  in- 
dicate that  some  children  in  the  month 
of  July  of  last  year  received  almost  three 
times  as  much  radiation  exposure  from 
I"  as  Ls  considered  acceptable  over  a 
30-year  period  from  all  radiation  sources 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research  Development  and 
Radiation.  Dr.  Charles  Mays  made  some 
rouKh  estimates  of  the  total  thyroid  dose 
received  by  Utah  children  from  testa  pre- 
vious to  the  1962  series.  These  figures 
are  general.  Information  on  the  80  or 
more  aboveground  nuclear  test  shots  at 
Yucca  Flats  between  1951  and  1958  Is  still 
difficult  to  obtam.  The  AEC  has  been 
slow  to  release  data  for  t^e  earliest  tests 
In  Nevada.  According  to  Dr.  Pendleton, 
at  least  one  of  these  tests- — May  7.  1952 — 
released  more  I  "  In  Utah  than  the  tests 
In  1962.  It  is  only  recently  that  the  im- 
portance of  I  "  has  become  generally  rec- 
ognized. The  Government  did  not  begin 
monltormg  the  I "  levels  surrounding 
the  Nevada  test  site  until  1962.  Dr 
Charles  Dunham.  Director  of  the  AEC 
Division  of  BioloKy  and  Medicine,  has 
explained  this  lapse  with  "we  were  too 
busy  chasing  strontium  90." 

Dr.  Mays  summarizes  his  estimate  of 
infant  radiation  dosages  as  follows: 

Recognizing  that  some  children  were  ex- 
posed at  age  O  1  and  again  at  age  1-2.  ap- 
f5roxlmately  260.000  Utah  children  have  been 
exposed  to  crudely  estimated  average  thyroid 
diiae.s  of  4  4  rad  prior  to  age  3.  Individual 
doees.  of  course,  range  from  much  higher  to 
much  lower. 
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A  study,  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Mays 
and  the  Utah  State  Department  of 
Health,  but  completely  Independent  of 
it.  was  conducted  by  the  Technical  Divi- 
sion of  the  Greater  St.  Louis  Citizens 
Committee  for  Nuclear  Information.  I 
cannot  here  do  more  than  summarize  the 
contents  of  this  scholarly  50-page  study 
presented  to  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  point 
made  by  the  St.  Louis  study  is  that  cur- 
rent AEC  measurements  of  fallout  levels 
after  Nevada  test  shots  are  measure- 
ments of  external  radioactivity — ^that  Is, 
the  total  beta-radioactivity  deposited  on 
a  gummed  film  placed  on  the  ground  or 
of  beta  activity  in  the  air.  This  does 
not  take  into  accord  the  effect  of  radia- 
tion In  the  ecological  food  chain.  Let 
/    me  explain  this : 

Iodine  131  is  a  radio  contaminant  with 
a  very  short  half  life — no  more  than  8 
days.  This  means  that  within  the  first 
8  days  of  its  existence,  it  loses  over  one- 
half  of  its  potency.  It  Is  really  danger- 
ous to  man  for  only  these  8  days.  After 
a  test  shot,  it  falls  to  earth  fairly  quickly. 
where  it  falls  determined  by  wind  and 
weather.  If  it  falls  on  wheat  or  grains 
or  pasturage  which  is  cut  and  stored  for 
longer  than  8  days,  it  Is  harmless.  If. 
however.  It  falls  on  grass  which  is  eaten 
by  milk  cows,  it  Is  far  from  harxnlees. 
It  reappears,  and  very  quickly.  In  the 
milk  produced  by  these  cows.  This  milk 
in  turn,  if  It  is  pasteurized  and  kept  for 
a  week  or  two,  is  harmless.  If,  however, 
the  milk  is  pasteurized  and  Immediately 
sold,  it  is  far  from  harmless.  It  can  be, 
and  from  time  to  time  is.  heavily  con- 
taminated with  r*.  Young  children 
drinking  this  milk  are  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  dosages  for  three  reasons: 
First,  the  small  size  of  the  child's 
thyroid;  second,  its  greater  sensitivity  to 
radiation:  third,  the  long,  post  Irradia- 
tion lifespan  during  which  effects  may 
appear.  These  effects  may  take  as  long 
as  10  to  20  years  to  appear.  We  will  not 
know  for  many  years  to  come  what  the 
full  effect  of  atomic  testing  has  been 
upon  us  and  our  progeny. 

The  St.  Louis  study,  like  the  Utah 
study.  Is  per  force  but  a  reputable  esti- 
mate.   According  to  the  St.  Louis  mxni: 

At  least  seven  times  since  1853.  Waitaington 
County.  Utah,  chUdren  received  thyroid 
doees  in  the  5  to  100  rad  range  or  higher. 
Gamma  radiation  taken  May  19.  1968.  from 
"Shot  Henry"  Indicate  that  a  cliild  at  that 
time  would  have  received  60  rads. 

It  Is  the  belief  of  the  St.  Louis  scientists 
that  contamination  levels  far,  far  exceed- 
ing radiation  guides,  have  been  experi- 
enced repeatedly  across  the  country  In 
places  as  far  afield  as  Troy.  N.Y.;  Ros- 
well.  N.  Mex.;  and  Rock  Springs.  Wyo. 
Quoting  Beach  and  Dolphin  of  the  United 
Kinf'dom  Atomic  Energy  Authority,  on 
the  average  35  cases  of  thyroid  cancer 
may  be  experienced  per  million  persons 
fxr)osed  to  1  rad  of  thyroid  radiation: 

In  terms  relevant  to  the  preeent  testimony, 
one  in  38S  children  ezpoeed  to  100  rad  thy- 
roid radiation  may  develop  tliyroUl  canoar. 
By    any   standard,   tills   Is   an   unacceptable 

ribk 

Concurrently  with  the  release  of  the 
Utah  report,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 


mission made  public  a  study  which  It 
had  eommlssioned  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Knapp, 
FUlout  Studies  Branch,  Division  of 
Biology  and  Medicine.  AEC.  This  report 
attempts  to  formulate  an  acceptable 
procedure  for  the  calculation  of  r** 
levels  in  milk  on  the  basis  of  other  meas- 
urements of  fallout  contamination  on 
the  ground.  In  his  report  Dr.  Kni^p 
speaks  of  I""  levels  as  high  as  78,000 
to  96.000  mlcromicrocuries  per  liter  of 
milk.  This  is.  as  we  have  seen,  over 
twice  the  yearly,  and  I  emphasize  yearly, 
acceptable  amount  of  I""  for  a  child  to 
consume  imder  the  terms  of  the  radia- 
tion protection  guide. 

The  Knapp  report  has  stirred  up  a 
good  deal  of  controversy  both  within 
and  without  the  AEC.  Again,  his 
methods  and  his  assumptions  are 
debatable.  They  are  debatable  but  they 
are  not  absurd.  Their  implications  are 
very  grave  and  they  must  be  seriously 
considered. 

Each  of  the  six  papers  to  which  I  have 
referred,  utilize  methods  and  procedures 
and  hypotheses  open  to  question.  This 
I  grant.  There  is  no  fleld  more  spongy 
than  that  of  radiological  health.  No  two 
scientists  agree  on  any  detail.  Increas- 
ingly, however,  almost  all  scientists  agree 
that  the  field  is  an  extremely  important 
one.  The  problem  is  a  national  one.  The 
responsibility  Ls  a  Federal  one.  I  regret 
that  I  must  say,  as  I  have  said  before, 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  duck- 
ing its  responsibility.  Last  year  we  spent 
but  a  total  of  $18  million  in  the  field  of 
radiological  health  research  monitoring 
and  surveillance.  This  Is  not  enough  to 
protect  the  lives  of  180  million  Americans 
now  alive,  to  say  nothing  of  our  children's 
children  and  their  children. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  the  hazards  of 
radioactive  contamination  are  of  partic- 
ular Import  to  my  own  State  of  Alaska. 
Time  and  time  again  I  have  pointed  out 
the  dangers  which  continued  and  in- 
creased contamination  of  the  Arctic  food 
chain  could  mean  to  Alaska  native  citi- 
zens. 

The  Arctic  food  chain  is  not  imlike 
the  grass,  cow,  milk  chain  which  I  have 
Just  described.  On  the  Arctic  slopes  of 
Alaska  there  are  great  herds  of  caribou 
nimibering  into  the  thousands.  These 
roam  back  and  forth  across  the  northern 
part  of  the  State.  During  the  winter 
they  exist  largely  on  lichens,  mosses,  and 
sedges.  These  plants,  unlike  most  plants, 
draw  their  nutrients  directly  from  the 
air.  They  sift  the  air  and  in  this  process, 
absorb  large  quantities  of  radioactive 
materials.  These  in  turn  are  taken  up 
by  the  caribou  when  they  eat  the  lichens. 
The  Arctic  caribou  are  heavily  radioac- 
tive. The  Eskimos,  who  live  north  of 
the  Arctic  Circle,  in  turn  depend  during 
the  winter  months  on  caribou  meat  as 
their  principal  food.  As  a  result,  there 
is  the  very  real  and  present  danger  that 
the  Eskimos  themselves  may  obtain  high 
and  unacceptable  levels  of  radioactive 
contamination  from  their  food  supply. 

That  this  is  a  real  problem  has  only 
recently  been  recognized.  Figures  are 
sket^  and  biadequate.  The  only  really 
useful  figures  we  have  were  taken  last 
year  when  whole  body  counts  of  Alaska 
natives  were  taken  at  several  points  in 
Alaska  by  a  team  of  scientists  from  the 


Hanford  Laboratories.  The  levels  of 
strontium  90  and  cesium  137  contami- 
nation found  were  faiiiy  high.  Higher 
than  any  foimd  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States.  They  were,  however,  still 
largely  within  range  2 — or  acceptable — 
levels  as  determined  under  the  RPO. 

Earlier  this  year  I  insisted  that  more 
extensive  and  comprehensive  monitor- 
ing be  done  in  the  Arctic.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  siunmer  the  Hanford  team  was 
able  to  take  whole  body  coimts  all  the 
way  across  Alaska.  It  was  expected  that 
contamination  levels  would  rise,  and 
they  have,  substantially. 

In  testimony  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  last  month,  the 
manager  of  the  Hanford  Laboratories. 
Dr.  H.  M.  Parker,  verified  that  cesium 
137  body  burdens  have  increased  over 
1962  burdens  by  as  much  as  60  percent. 
In  1962  cesium  137  levels  in  several  cases 
bordered  on  the  so-called  maximum  ac- 
ceptable limit  of  the  radiation  protection 
guide.  It  Is  fair  to  assvune  that  this 
year  they  will  have  exceeded  this  level. 
The  problems  of  radioactive  contami- 
nation of  the  Arctic  are  different  in  kind 
and  degree  from  those  of  more  t«nperate 
zones.  We  know  very  little  about  them. 
Earlier  this  year  officials  of  the  Radio- 
logical Health  Division,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  the  Arctic  Health 
Research  Center  joined  in  proposing  a 
study  of  the  contamination  of  the  Arctic 
flora  and  fauna.  This  proposal  is  of 
very  substantial  Importance.  It  has  not 
as  yet  received  flnal  approval  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  am  de- 
termined that  it  will  soon  receive  such 
approval.  Arctic  Alaska  is  America. 
Alaskan  natives  are  American  citizens. 
They  are  being  exposed  to  hazards  about 
which  we  know  little.  It  Is  our  responsi- 
bility to  Insure  their  protection. 

My  speech  today  makes  grim  listen- 
ing. The  recital  of  these  new  flndings 
and  studies  in  Canada,  in  Utah,  in  St. 
Louis,  and  in  Alaska  Is  not  pleasant  work. 
It  is,  however.  I  believe.  Important  that 
the  Senate  should  have  this  information 
and  that  it  should  have  it  now  as  we 
debate  the  test  ban  treaty. 

To  continue  atomic  testing,  to  con- 
tinue to  step  up  the  frequency  and  inten- 
sity of  these. tests,  to  make  no  effort  to 
prevent  the  proliferation  of  atomic  weap- 
ons—this surely  is  the  path  of  madness 
and  despair. 

Already  this  year  fallout  levels  are 
twice  what  they  were  last  year.  And 
still  but  one-third  of  the  contamination 
in  the  atmosphere  has  fallen  to  earth. 
Even  without  the  resumption  of  tests, 
fallout  will  be  a  public  health  hazard  for 
years  to  come. 

The  resumption  of  tests  would  bring 
for  us  all.  free  and  Communist  alike,  a 
whirlwind  of  poison. 

When  we,  as  U.S.  Senators,  vote  on  the 
ratlflcation  of  the  treaty,  we  must  con- 
sider many  things.  We  must  consider 
the  strength  and  continued  strength  of 
our  Nation  and  of  the  free  world;  the 
effect  a  cessation  of  testing  would  have 
on  this  strengUi;  the  guarantees  given 
that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  will  be  en- 
forced; the  assurances  that  we  shall  have 
adequate  protection  should  the  treaty  be 
violated. 
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r,  let  OS  also 
nbat  MWlliniml  tmtlnc.  con- 
tinued f  alkMt.  woold  Bean,  now  and  In 
fiitura  yean. 

In  this  atomto  ape  there  are  treat 
riska—rliks  wltlft  and  without  treaUes.  I 
believe  thii  treaty  la  an  acceptable  risk. 
I  believe  U  can  ba  an  Important  step  to- 
ward the  ffoal  wiitelk  all  men  everywhere 
must  dealre  and  Ions  for  and  should  work 
for.  I  Intend  to  vote  for  Its  ratification. 
I  urge  Its  raUflcatkm. 

Mr.  HUlffPHBST.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today,  the  dlstingiilshed  senior 
Senator  from  Cattfomla  [Mr.  Kuchu.). 
the  minority  whip,  delivered  a  remark- 
able address  In  ttie  Senate.  I  was  not 
privileged  to  be  preeent  during  his  pres- 
entation, hot  he  vaa  thoughtful  enough 
to  supply  me  with  a  eoi^  of  his  prepared 
remarks.  I  Join  olber  Senators  in  their 
eommendatlon  of  hie  address. 

The  senior  Benator  from  California, 
like  his  own  leader,  the  dlstingviished 
Junior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doul- 
SBMl.  demonstrated  the  finest  qualities 
of  bipartisan  stateananship  in  this  re- 
markable addreea  He  has  analyzed  the 
treaty  Iton  by  item  and  article  by  article, 
and  has  brought  to  our  attention  once 
again,  not  only  the  text  of  the  treaty, 
but  the  President's  message  to  the  Senate 
in  submitting  the  treaty.  He  has  re- 
minded us  of  our  duties  and  obligations 
under  the  treatj.  He  has  again  called 
to  our  attention  the  assurances  that  have 
been  given  to  the  Senate  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  Iran  California  empha- 
sized in  his  addrem  what  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Mlnneaote  sought  to  empha- 
sise; that  Is,  thai  the  overwhelming  body 
of  evldenoe  presented  to  the  three  com- 
mittees that  listened  to  the  witnesses 
supports  the  ratlHeation  of  the  treaty 
and  underscores  the  fact  that  the  treaty 
is  In  our  interest  and  the  interest  of  the 
world. 

The  SenatM'  from  California  has  also 
reminded  us  of  the  limitations  of  the 
treaty,  which  I  believe  are  important  to 
bear  in  mind. 

But  once  having  noted  the  limitations, 
the  initial  step,  aa  it  has  been  called,  is 
of  the  utmost  Importance  to  the  relation- 
ship among  nations  as  they  struggle  to 
relieve  the  tension  on  the  international 
scene  and  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
establishing  a  peaceful  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rxcoao  an  editorial,  published  today  in 
the  Washington  Poet,  entitled  "The 
Treaty's  Great  Boon";  a  letter,  written 
by  Prof.  Walter  Selove,  on  the  subject  of 
an  adequate  missile  defense:  and  the  re- 
marks, by  Dr.  Frank  Graham,  on  the 
test  ban  treaty,  as  published  in  the 
Chapel  Hill  Weekly  of  August  28,  1963. 
Dr.  Graham's  remain  were  made  on 
August  26,  at  the  Southern  Baptist  As- 
sembly Groimds.  at  Rldgecrest,  N.C.  Dr. 
Graham,  formerly  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  was.  as  we 
know,  a  few  years  ago  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  dedicated  Members  of 
the  Senate.  We  are  privileged  to  have 
the  benefit  of  hli  remarks.  I  know  of 
no  one  more  dedicated  to  a  Just  and  en- 
during peace  than  this  great  citizen  of 


the  United  States,  who  is  so  much  loved 
br  peace-loving  peoples  throughout  the 
world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial. 

the  letter,  and  the  remarks  were  ordered 

to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  as  follows: 

(From  the  WaahlngtOD  Post.  9«pt    12    19«3I 

The  Tseatt  s  0«»at  Boon 

Debate  over  the  test  ban  treaty  has  b«'en 
so  crowded  with  examtnatlf)n  of  its  purely 
military  conaeqiiencea  that  the  virtue  of 
ellmlnaUng  mdloHctlve  fitUout  aonietimes 
■•ems  almost  to  be  lust  sight  uf  in  the  overall 
discussion 

Senator  Holland  and  Senator  Pa^tusc. 
among  sume  others,  have  brought  this  forc- 
ibly to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  The 
Senate  and  the  country  must  not  be  allowed 
to  mtnimliie  this  very  tangible  b«x5n  In  the 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  In  the  debate,  there  have 
been  freqiMnt  allusions  to  the  relatively 
minor  risks  to  beaitb  Involved  In  testing. 
It  has  been  stated  frequently  th.it  the  added 
hazards  Involved  In  testing  can  be  tolerated, 
that  the  risks  are  n^t  considerable,  that 
they  are  In  fact  less  menacing  than  many 
other  sorts  of  environmental  pollution. 

The  somatic  and  genetic  damage  that  will 
fk)W  from  the  tests  already  conducted,  by 
any  standard  oX  measurement,  are  terrible 
and  boirrtfytng.  This  damage  might  be  mul- 
tiplied were  indiscriminate  tesu  by  many 
nations  to  t<Uce  place  in  the  future.  The 
consequences  of  testing  alone,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  rtsk  of  war  Itself,  might  well  work 
an  alteration  upon  the  environment  of  this 
planet  that  would  work  dreadful  injury  to 
the  health  of  all  manklxKl 

SclenUsU  hsve  had  to  proceed  with  cau- 
tion Into  this  unknown  area  and  they  have 
stated  their  anxieties  conservatively  but 
there  Is  no  mistaking  their  spprehenslons. 
The  report  of  the  United  Nations  Scientific 
Committee  on  the  effects  of  atomic  radia- 
tion, last  September,  ought  to  be  consulted 
anew  These  scientists  asked  that  great  at- 
tention be  given  this  risk  because,  they  said : 
"The  effects  of  any  increase  In  radlaUon  ex- 
posure may  not  be  fully  manifested  for  sev- 
eral decades  In  the  case  of  somatic  dlseaae, 
and  fur  naany  generations  In  the  case  of  g»- 
netlc  damage."  This  report,  like  the  reports 
of  many  other  groups,  emphasized  that  there 
Is  no  threshold  of  added  exposure  up  to 
which  the  tests  are  harmless.  It  stated: 
"Oenetlclsts  have  consistently  found  both  In 
mammals  and  other  animals  that  the  fre- 
quency of  mutations  Is  affected  by  radiation 
throughout  the  range  of  doses  and  dose  rates 
Investigated." 

This  committee  pointed  out.  as  has  been 
so  frequently  observed  In  the  detwte.  that 
testing  has  Increased  fractionally  radiation 
risks  due  to  natural  sources.  It  put  the  In- 
creaas  in  her«<lltary  effects  due  to  testing  up 
to  1901  at  II  percent  and  the  Increase  In 
somatic  effects  from  15  to  33  percent.  The 
U.N.  group  found  that  the  concentration  of 
carbon  14,  with  Its  afterlife  of  thousands  of 
years.  Is  now  25  percent  above  the  concentra- 
tions resulting  from  natural  processes.  This 
nuclide  will  continue  to  Irradiate  future  gen- 
erations for  thousands  of  years  Only  after 
30,000  years  will  90  percent  of  the  total  dose 
due  to  carbon  14  be  delivered. 

Dr.  Herman  J.  Muller.  of  Indiana,  who 
won  the  Nobel  Prize  In  1948  for  discovering 
that  X-rays  cause  changes  In  our  genes,  has 
calculated  that  the  fallout  radiation  re- 
sulting from  the  above-ground  testing  of  a 
single  100-megaton  bomb  would  be  likely 
to  Induce  more  than  100  000  cases  of 
leukemia,  bone  cancer.  aiMl  other  fatal  ills  to 
the  present  population  of  the  world  and  a 
million  harmful  mutations  in  the  next  gen- 
eration. Against  the  total  population  of  tha 
world.  In  terms  of  percentages,  these  casual- 
ties  are   not  great.     They  are  staggering  In 


terms  of  the  total  human  suffering  conjured 
ap  In  ths  mind  of  any  sensitive  man. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  political 
conjecture  about  why  the  Soviet  Union 
wished  to  sign  the  test  ban  treaty  The 
rea.^on  may  be  much  more  simple  than  our 
ounjectures  As  early  as  December  1961,  N. 
P  Dublnen  of  the  Instltuts  of  Cytology  and 
Oenetlcs  wrota  In  a  Soviet  scientific  journal 
an  article  on  the  "Analysis  of  the  Effect  of 
Hacliiitlon  t.n  Cellular  Nuclei  uf  the  Culture 
iif  Embrynnal  Huniivn  Tissues  "  He  con- 
cluded "The  effect  of  Ionizing  radiation  In 
the  range  of  small  doses,  starting  with  frac- 
tions <if  roentgens  antd  higher,  acting  on 
humanity  as  a  whole,  represenu  a  real  dan- 
ger to  future  generations  and  threatens  the 
Irradiated  Individuals  themselves  as  possible 
causes  uf  malignant  tumors." 

The  weight  of  the  world's  sclenllflc  opinion 
Is  thiit  radioactive  fallout  from  testing  has 
increased  (and  future  testing  would  further 
increase)  the  haaards  due  to  natural  radia- 
tion, that  any  Increase  Is  likely  to  cause 
some  additional  somatic  and  genetic  damage 

When  this  country  had  to  weigh  unilat- 
eral suspension  of  testing  It  was  required  to 
place  this  hazard  In  the  scales  against  the 
risk  that  a  failure  to  tenx.  (while  others  were 
testing)  might  handicap  this  country  to  the 
(Mint  that  It  would  Increase  the  likelihood 
of  thermonuclear  war  with  Its  calamitous 
radioactive  fallout,  to  say  nothing  of  Its  di- 
rect effects  on  human  life  The  test  bun 
treaty  committing  others  to  refrain  from 
testing,  greatly  diminishes  this  hazard  TTie 
iru^enslon  nf  atmospheric  testing,  in  these 
altered  cirrximstances.  becomes  sn  affirma- 
tive gain  of  the  mi^t  enormous  consequences 
to  the  human  race 

Events  may  disappoint  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  have  prop«.>sed  this 
treaty  It  does  not.  by  lt*elf,  and  for  all 
time,  automatically  preclude  the  resumption 
of  atmospheric  testing,  but  It  may  well  re- 
sult In  that  most  desirable  end.  And  If  It 
does.  Its  adoption  may  spare  unnumbered 
thousands  of  our  own  countrymen,  and  per- 
haps millions,  around  the  world,  the  pain 
and  sorrow  of  terrible,  wasting,  lifelong  in- 
Jury.  And  It  may  lift  from  mankind  the 
dread  menace  and  dire  threat  of  damage  to 
the  genetic  Integrity  of  the  human  family 
that  would  cast  lU  dark  shadow  forward 
through  the  generations  down  to  children 
born  JO.OOO  years  from  now. 

LrrrxR   bt    Paor.   Waltex  Sci.ove. 
AspxN,    Colo 

The  opponents  of  the  test  ban  have  made 
very  misleading  statements  about  the  possi- 
bility of  creating  an  effective  defense  against 
massive  nuclear  attack.  By  any  technique 
that  one  can  now  Imagine  pursuing,  neither 
the  United  States  nor  the  U.S  S  Jl.  can  expect 
to  develop  a  defense  system  capable  of  pre- 
venting destruction  of  a  major  part  of  Its 
population    and    Industrial   establlslunent 

Let  me  review  some  of  the  technical  prob- 
lems which  make  a  real  defense  Impractical. 
Imagine  a  heavy  attack  launched  by  each 
side  against  the  other.  (Let  us  not  be  un- 
necessarily paranoid — we  may  suppose  a  mu- 
tual large-scale  attack,  triggered  against  the 
real  desire  of  both  sides.)  Consider  first  the 
problem  of  a  defense  for  the  United  States. 
We  may  reasonably  Imagine  that  the  attack, 
If  It  occurred  say  2  or  3  years  from  now. 
would  Include: 

1  Several  hundred  submarine -launched 
missiles  (time,  launch-to-dellvery.  about  5 
minutes  or   less  for  most  targets). 

3.  Several  hundred  large  ICBM's.  of  50 
megatons  each,  with  a  number  of  decoys. 

3  Several  hundred  large  ICBM's.  each  one 
fragmenting  (at  various  distances  from  tar- 
get)  to  several  live  5  megaton  bombs. 

What  are  some  of  the  defense  problems 
against  such  an  attack?  First,  lack  of  time 
to  Identify  and  Intercept  the  attacking  mis- 
siles.    For  the  heavily  settled  east  coast  re- 
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glon,  for  example,  many  suhmarlna-latinohsd 
bombs  could  arrive  within  3  minutes  from 
launch  time,  and  within  seconds,  or  mtsiites, 
or  (after  Initial  destruction  of  defense  ta- 
Btallatlons)  tens  of  minutes  from  each  other. 
If  10  to  30  such  bombs,  out  of  psffhaps  hun- 
dreds launched,  reached  their  tsfgsts.  the 
toll  would  probably  reach  10  to  ao  million 
dead  on  the  east  coast  alone,  and  there  woiUd 
be  vast  destruction  of  cities,  including  indus- 
try and  transport  facilities — the  ports  of 
New  York.  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  would 
probably  be  destroyed,  for  example. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  east 
coast,  only  of  submarlnc-latmched  missiles, 
and  only  of  10  percent  penetration  of  a  de- 
fense system.  Let  tu  next  consider  the  sec- 
ond Item  of  the  attack  volley  listed  above. 
If  one  50-megaton  bomb  penetrated  the  de- 
fenses of  New  York  (rememlier  that  perhaps 
10  such  bombs  might  be  aimed  there,  and 
that  they  could  come  In  a  sattiratlng  volley, 
together  with  hundreds  of  simultaneous  de- 
coys or  with  scores  of  the  fragmentation- 
type,  live  bombs  of  item  3) — if  one  such 
bomb  reached  New  York,  New  York  would  be 
obliterated,  with  everything  destroyed  by 
blast  and  fire  out  to  tens  of  miles  distance, 
and  with  shelters  within  that  area  being  com- 
pletely useless  unless  eq;ulpped  with  inde- 
pendent air  supply. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  go  into  many  further 
possibilities  that  one  can  think  of  (except 
for  one  that  Is  probably  worth  mentioning, 
and  that  Is  to  have  a  100-megaton  bomb  set 
off  In  a  ship  6  miles  off  New  York  Harbor, 
or  fired  toward  the  city  from  such  a  ship) 
to  begin  to  realise  the  basic  point.  A  defense 
which  would  l>e  even  00  percent  effective  (the 
very  first  time  It  had  to  be  used)  and  which 
would  be  that  effective  even  though  called 
U];>on  to  deal  with  decoy  and  other  deceptive 
techniques  of  a  type  probably  not  anticipat- 
ed— even  such  a  "defense"  could  not  Ik^jm 
to  prevent  the  killing  of  many  tens  of  mll- 
Uoiis  of  people,  and  the  destruction  of  a  Tsst 
part  of  the  industry  and  the  entire  dvUlsa- 
tlon  of  the  country. 

And  what  about  the  Soviet  Union?  Tht 
atuck  on  them  would  involve  several  times 
as  many  missiles.  Could  the  X3&JRR.  pro- 
tect Its  people?  Even  Dr.  Teller,  the  fore- 
most arguer  for  a  continued  bomb  eontest. 
has  said  not  only  that  ths  United  States 
would  probably  not  be  able  to  save  its  dtles, 
but  also  that  "It  U  not  likely  that  the  Rus- 
sians will  develop  a  foolproof  missile  de- 
fense." What  then  does  Dr.  Teller  mean 
when  he  states  his  guess  that  the  Russians 
"know  how  to  defend  against  oncoming  mis- 
siles"? Does  he  mean  that  he  believes  they 
have,  or  can  buUd,  a  90-perccnt  effective  de- 
fense? Does  he  mean  that  he  believes  the 
Soviets  might  be  willing  to  accept  10  per- 
cent penetration,  and  to  correspondingly 
suffer  destruction  of  a  major  part  of  their 
civilization?  EK^es^he  mean  that  he  thinks 
that  no  matter  how  much  the  United  States 
develops  the  penetration  ability  of  its  own 
missiles  (by  decoy  techniques,  for  example) 
the  US^Jt.  can  still  reallstloally  expect  to  ac- 
tually achieve  an  Interception  rate  as  high 
as  90  percent?  Does  he  mean  that  he  be- 
lieves the  offense  cannot  keep  ahead  of  the 
defense?  Is  It  not  clear  that  If  either  side 
were  to  engage  in  the  Installation  of  a  mas- 
sive antimissile  system,  the  other  side  could 
nullify  that  system  by  merely  sealing  up  Its 
attacking  force? 

ArgumenU  that  the  Soviet  Union  probably 
knows  how  to  build  an  effective  defense. 
arguments  that  the  United  States  must  pour 
enormous  energies  into  the  pursuit  of  a 
good  defense  S3rstem  that  can  protect  the 
country — such  arguments  are  eompletaly 
meaningless,  and  dangerously  misleading. 
unless  one  B]>ells  out  the  quantitative  par- 
fomoance  one  is  talking  about. 

I  am  not  speaking  for  a  policy  of  discour- 
agement. I  am  not  speaking  for  a  policy  of 
futility.    I  am  not  speaking  for  a  policy  of 


laying  down  our  arms.  I  am  speaking  for  a 
policy  of  clear,  balanced  examination  of  the 
technical  facts.  I  am  speaking  for  a  clear 
understanding  that  our  only  real  security 
depends  on  the  ultimately  rational  behavior 
oC  tbe  Soviets  (and  theirs  on  ours).  I  am 
H»aakln([  for  the  understanding  that  the 
pursuit  of  a  defense  against  massive  nuclear 
attack  is,  on  the  basis  of  the  technical  facts, 
most  likely  the  pursuit  of  a  mirage.  The 
dangers  from  a  continued  bomb  contest  are 
not  a  mirage — they  are  very  real  and  urgent, 
and  have  been  spelled  out  weU  enough  not 
to  require  repeating  here. 

To  say  that  there  Is  extremely  little  hope 
that  an  effective  defense  can  be  developed  is 
not  to  say  that  work  on  an  ABU  (antlballis- 
tlc  missile)  should  be  abandoned.  In  the 
present  uneasy  state  of  the  world  no  one 
could  realistically  recommend  that  work  on 
an  ABM  should  be  dropped. 

The  Senate  has  the  great  and  proper  re- 
qwnslliillty  to  examine  minutely  the  reasons 
for  or  against  the  test  ban  treaty.  I  hope 
there  will  remain  no  question,  when  the 
Senate  finally  votes,  that  the  Idea  of  a  de- 
fense is  Illusory,  and  that  It  Is  the  true 
Interest  of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
UJB.SJt.  that  has  brotight  this  treaty  to  be 
signed. 

[From  the  Chapel  HIU  Weekly,  Aug.  28,  1943] 

Which  Wat  AmaiCA  ahb  th«  Woslo 
(Remarks  by  "Dr.  Prank  P.  araham  on  Au- 
gust as  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Aasembly 
Oroands  at  Rldgecrest.    Dr.  Graham,  tat- 
mer  president  of  the  university  here  and 
UJ9.  Senator  frccn  North  Carolina,  is  now 
a  United  Nations  mediator) 
In  this  kind  of  a  world,  a  war  or  a  depres- 
sion anywere  involves  all  people  everywhere. 
Tlxere  can  never  again  be  any  Isolation  from 
the  skies  above,  the  seas  around  or  the  conti- 
nents beyond.    Tlie  splendid  American  isola- 
tion behind  the  two  great  ocean  moats  did 
no*  keep  America  out  of  the  First  World  War. 
Maying  out  of  the  League  of  Nations  did  not 
keep  tha  United  States  out  of  the  Second 
World  War.     The  American  people  learned 
the  hard  way  and  then  decided  that,  instead 
of  staying  on  the  outside  and  being  drawn 
Into  the  World  Wars  after  they  start,  they 
would  Join  the  United  Nations  and  seek  more 
•ffactl'valy  on  the  inside  to  prevent  the  third 
wcrld    war    which    would    cost   millions    of 
American  lives,  hundreds  of  billions  of  Amer- 
ican dollars  and  mayhap  all  people  on  the 
earth. 

The  very  year,  1945,  in  which  atomic  power 
made  its  entrance  into  history  the  United 
Nations  made  its  entrance  on  the  stage  of  the 
world.  With  all  its  weakness  and  fr\istra- 
tlons,  the  United  Nations  has  cooled  off  seven 
botspots  where  a  local  fire  might  have  become 
a  global  conflagration.  By  Its  very  existence 
as  an  open  forum  of  the  world  and  as  a  safety 
valve  for  grievances  and  the  release  of  ten- 
iloas,  the  United  Nations  has  so  far  pre- 
vented the  t»eginnlng  of  the  third  world  war. 

THE    TEST    BAN    TRXATT 

Which  way  America  and  which  way  the 
world  in  this  fatefuUy  interdependent  world? 
For  the  first  time  in  human  history,  through 
the  scientific  and  technological  revolutions, 
man  and  his  accumulated  civilization  can  be 
destroyed  overnight.  Also  for  the  first  time 
man  has  the  capacity  and  opportunity  in  this 
creative  age  to  provide  progremively  for  all 
people  on  the  earth  their  needs  for  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  education,  health,  well- 
being  and  the  opportunities  for  more  beauti- 
ful creations  of  the  human  spirit  and  nobler 
mansions  of  the  human  soul. 

On  this  earth  where  the  essential  atmos- 
phere may  be  poisoned  for  generations  and 
the  i>anicked  press  of  a  button  may  end  the 
human  race,  there  is,  in  the  midst  of  its  fast 
aeoelerating  and  inevitably  fateful  arms  race, 
the  moral  imperative  for  a  beginning  step 


toward  ending  the  race  whose  goal  line  is 
htmian  suicide. 

The  ratification  of  the  test  ban  treaty 
would  be  a  beginning  step  of  a  reciprocally 
developing  faith  toward  a  progressive  and 
effective  universal  disarmament.  This  be- 
ginning step  would  be  without  any  appease- 
ment of  totalitarian  tyranny  or  any  sur- 
render of  the  great  democratic  goals  and 
hopes  of  the  equal  freedom,  Justice,  and 
peace  for  all  the  people  on  the  earth.  We 
have  faith  and  hope  in  the  physical  descent 
and  spiritual  ascent  of  man  toward  the  fam- 
ily of  man  and  the  Klngdcxn  of  God. 

Yet  we  must  also  realize  that,  with  man's 
moral  freedom  of  choice  of  good  and  evil, 
the  present  potential  juncture  of  the  explo- 
sive power  deep  in  primitive  inheritance  and 
subconscious  natxires  of  man  and  the  explo- 
sive destructive  power  deep  in  the  nature  of 
thermonuclear  force,  may  break  through  the 
thin  crust  of  civilization  and  quickly  end  the 
human  species  long  slowly  evolved  on  this 
planet. 

Great  decisions  In  historic  times  are  often 
made  in  the  smaller  decisions  of  the  days 
and  the  years  of  accumulative  time.  The 
present  accumulative  decisions  carry  In 
themselves  the  fateful  alternative  between  a 
beginning  step  in  the  test  ban  treaty  toward 
slowing  down  the  arms  race  and  the  accumu- 
lative steps  toward  totally  ending  the  human 
race. 

THE   PEINCIPLES  OF  THE  AICZXICAN   XEVOLUTION 

In  this  Interdependent  world  with  Its 
accumulating  decisions,  the  crucial  alterna- 
tive Is  between  this  accvmiulatlng  downward 
drift  toward  universal  annihilation  and  the 
patient  upward  struggle  toward  more  effec- 
tive international  cooperation  through  the 
United  Nations.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  looking  east  and  west  for  signs  of 
htunane  hopes  must  not  in  this  hour  find  a 
negative  approach  toward  a  beginning  step 
In  the  test  ban  treaty  or  a  prolonged  fill- 
buster  against  the  program  for  the  equaliza- 
tion of  the  basic  freedoms  and  rights  for  all 
Americans  in  the  progressive  fulfillment  of 
our  Hebraic-Christian  heritage  and  our 
American  revolirtlonary  hopes. 

In  the  midst  of  the  American  Revolution, 
because  of  their  own  values  and  out  of  a 
decent  respect  for  the  opinion  of  mankind 
the  great  Virginian,  Thomas  Jefferson,  de- 
clared for  all  the  American  principle  of  equal 
freedom,  opportunity  and  self-determination 
of  all  people. 

This  was  the  first  universal  declaration  of 
human  rights  ever  adopted  by  the  chosen 
delegates  of  any  people. 

Immortally  declared  by  Jefferson,  heroical- 
ly embodied  by  Lincoln,  and  universally 
proclaimed  by  Wilson  and  Roosevelt,  these 
revolutionary  principles  went  winging  around 
the  earth,  ringing  down  the  years  and  are 
still  singing  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people  of  two  hemispheres. 

They  have  come  home  again  and  must  not 
be  rejected  in  the  hoi.Be  of  the  Founding 
Fathers. 

America,  the  haven  of  the  disinherited  of 
the  earth  and  the  home  of  a  great  revolu- 
tionary faith  In  the  days  of  her  infant  weak- 
ness should  not,  in  the  times  of  her  great 
power,  become  the  home  of  a  paralyzing  fear 
and  a  destructive  intolerance. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  must  not  become  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  American  reaction  against 
the  very  principles  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

This  reaction  would  abdicate  the  leader- 
ship of  equal  freedom  in  a  hopeful  world 
desperately  in  need  of  the  best  which  Amer- 
ica has  to  give  In  this  time  of  haaard  and 
hope  for  all  people. 

Rather  we  must  make  clear  to  ouraelves 
and  the  world  that  the  great  declarations  of 
faith  and  freedom  for  progressive  fulflflment 
are  not  merely  the  historic  and  professed 
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■ouroM.  but  mm  Otm  prwtnt  and  11  Ting 
aourcM  of  AuMrteftli  faith  In  henalf.  ttae 
world's  falUi  In  AsmtIo*  and  America's  moral 
Influence  and  pow  In  the  world 

The  lonf  unfttUIDad  but  yet  onroUlng 
Ideala  of  the  Amaiieaa  lUTolutlon  have  pro- 
greaatTely  ofMned  doon  of  political  equality 
which  had  lone  been  eloaed  to  Jews.  Cath- 
olic*, landleas  p«o|tle,  colored  people  and 
women.  The  most  disinherited  people  In 
America  are  tb«  mlgnuat  workers,  moetly 
colored,  who  wander  In  search  of  work,  root- 
less, homeleaa.  eometlmee  defenseless  and 
often  hopeleee  pUgrlma  In  the  land  of  the 
PUcrlsu'  pride.  TiMf  are  on  the  unflnlshed 
American  a^nds  today. 

At  the  end  of  tbe  18th  century  Thomas 
Jefferaon  rlctorioualj  led  the  people  In  mak- 
ing States  rl^ts — s  theory  nobly  conceited 
and  sometimes  Ignobly  used — the  sword  of 
liberty  sgslnst  tbs  nstlonsl  hysteria  and 
rsderal  tyranny  of  ths  alien  and  sedition 
laws.  Theee  laws  out  of  fear  of  the  French 
Revolution  snd  tba  lack  of  faith  In  robust- 
neas  ot  our  own  AaMrtean  freedom,  sought  to 
subvert  the  American  Bill  of  Rlghu.  Later 
SUtea  rlghU  becun*  for  a  time,  the  shield 
of  sIsTsry  In  ths  South;  and  Later,  the  weap- 
on of  exploitation  at  woooen  and  children  In 
the  sweatshops  of  grsat  cities  In  the  North; 
and  today  the  amuunsnt  of  massive  resist- 
ances to  the  law  of  the  land  for  the  equal 
freedom  of  all  Americans. 

THS     AJSXBXC&ir     ISTOLTmON     AND     THS     MASCH 
OM 


The  preeent  ftmsiUsii  revolution  of  the 
Negro  people  did  not  (St  Its  impulse  or  Its 
Impetus  from  lioaoow  but  In  such  centers 
of  the  ex-Confederate  South  as  Montgomery 
and  Oreensboro.  Its  older  sources  are  In 
Carpenters'  Hall  and  Independence  Hall. 
Philadelphia.  In  the  revolutionary  rendes- 
voua  of  the  American  people  for  equal  free- 
dom and  human  dignity.  Their  farther 
headwaters  Insurgsntty  arise  In  the  Judean 
Hills  and  reeurgankly  flow  from  the  Sea  of 
Oalllee  where  tbm  Carpenter's  Son  lived, 
taught,  suffered,  dlad  and  triumphed  over 
the  death  for  the  maiertnesi  of  all  persons  as 
chUdren  of  one  God  and  brothers  of  all 
people. 

The  youth,  In  thdr  movement  for  the 
same  ssrvloe  for  the  same  price,  in  sitting 
down,  are  standing  up  for  the  American 
dream.  They  ars  no4  trying  to  overthrow 
t^e  Republic  but  fnlflll  the  promise  of  the 
RepubUc.  With  the  Bible  and  Constitution 
in  their  hands,  hymns  and  prayers  on  their 
lips  and  nonviolence  and  brotherhood  In 
their  hearts,  they  are  In  many  ways  the  most 
religious  In  their  talth  and  the  most  Ameri- 
can In  their  hopes. 

liartln  Luther  King  Is  not  consciously  or 
unconsciously  an  agent  or  ally  of  fascism  or 
communism.  He  Is  one  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can bulwarks  for  freedom  against  totali- 
tarianism, racism  and  colonialism  in  the 
world  today. 

The  question  thsss  August  days  is  not 
whether  there  will  be  the  people's  pilgrim- 
age to  Washington  with  their  petition  under 
the  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances, but  whether  It  will  be  unruly,  violent 
and  self-defeating  or  nonviolent  and  im- 
preealve  In  personal  ttgnlty,  human  decency 
and  public  Influene*.  The  spiritual  quality 
of  the  leadership  and  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
the  volxxnteer  pilgrims  reinforce  our  faith 
that  this  pllgrhnag*  and  petition  of  the  peo- 
ple will  be  Influential  In  the  meaning  of 
America  st  home  and  In  the  Image  of  Amer- 
ica In  the  world  In  her  leadership  in  the 
partnership  at  nattcns  for  equal  freedom. 
)ustloe  and  peace  under  law  and  human 
brotherhood  under  Ood  in  this  time  of 
mortal  peril  and  Immortal  hope  for  all  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  HUMPHRKT.  Furthermore.  Mr. 
President,  this  morning's  Washington 
Post   editorial,   enUtled.     The    Treaty's 


Oreat  Boon,"  la  more  than  an  editorial ;  it 
is  a  dlsaertation  upon  ttae  benefits  of  the 
treaty.  It  relates  in  large  measure,  ot 
course,  to  the  fact  that  the  treaty  will 
make  a  great  contribution  in  one  area, 
In  particular:  the  reduction  of  nuclear 
radioactive  fallout. 

This  itself  would  be  enough  to  benefit 
mankind:  and  the  fact  that  in  this  de- 
bate, we  have  not  stressed  this  benefit. 
Indicates,  to  me,  that  Congress  has  more 
or  less  mesmerized  itself  in  the  process 
of  considering  the  wonders  and  the  mys- 
ticism of  nuclear  weaponry  and  strategy. 
and  has  failed  to  take  into  consideration 
the  potential  danger  that  does  exist — 
and  is  shown  by  scientific  evidence  to 
exist — in  the  continuation,  growth,  and 
the  acceleration  of  radioactive  fallout. 

Today,  many  people  In  this  country  are 
deeply  concerned  about  this  develop- 
ment— particularly  people  in  the  Mid- 
west and  Par  West,  who  today,  as  we 
know,  are  witnessing  a  doubling  of  stron- 
tium 90  in  their  milk  supply,  and  are 
finding  a  dangerous  quantity  of  iodine 
in  food  particles,  with  a  consequent  in- 
creased possibility  of  leukemia  and  other 
forms  of  malignancy  or  cancer. 

These  facts  cannot  be  denied :  and  the 
fact  that  the  treaty  is  directed  toward 
reducing  the  danger  of  radioactive  fall- 
out should  not  be  minimised.  I  have 
been  asked  repeatedly  to  state  the  bene- 
fits of  the  treaty.  One  of  the  benefits  is 
that  It  may  save  lives.  I  believe  that 
question  is  as  important  as  the  question 
of  whether  the  treaty  will  limit  scientific 
exploration  in  regard  to  how  to  destroy 
lives.  The  Senate  should  try  to  find 
ways  and  means  to  make  the  lot  of  man- 
kind happier  and  the  continuity  of  life 
surer,  rather  than  simply  to  dedicate  Its 
efforts  to  the  ascertainment  of  how  to 
overkill  or  how  to  destroy  larger  numbers 
of  people  or  greater  amounts  of  property. 

This  is  our  opportunity  to  fulfill  one 
of  the  real  purposes  of  democratic  citi- 
zenship: to  secure  the  blessings  of  life, 
liberty,   and   the   pursuit  of   happiness. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  TREATY— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  RUSSELL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  resolution  of  ratification  of  the 
treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in 
the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and 
underwater,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


NUCLEAR    TEST    BAN    TREATY- 
RESERVATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  submitted  a  reser- 
vation, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  resolution  of  ratification  of  the 
treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in 
the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and  un- 
derwater, which  wa^  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT  11  AM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  pursuant  to  the 


order  previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  until  II  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate, 
In  executive  session,  adjourned,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  until  to- 
morrow, Friday.  September  13.  1963,  at 
II  o'clock  am. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  September  12.  1983: 

Diplomatic  and  Foseign  Sehvicc 

W  True  Davis.  Jr  .  of  Missouri,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Switzer- 
land 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tm  H.sDw,  Skkikmukr  12,  1?)63 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Luke  18:  1 :  Men  otight  always  to  pray. 

O  Thou  prayer-hearing  and  prayer- 
answering  Ood,  may  we  realize  more 
fully  that  by  cultivating  the  habit  of 
daily  prayer  we  learn  the  secret  of  know- 
ing how  to  pray  with  conquering  power 
when  the  way  of  life  leads  through  trials 
and  tribulations. 

Bless  us  with  such  a  clear  and  com- 
manding vision  of  the  splendor  of  a  life 
dedicated  and  devoted  to  Thy  will  that 
we  shall  make  It  the  goal  of  all  our  as- 
pirations and  endeavors. 

When  we  stand  with  faltering  and 
hesitant  steps  at  life's  crossroads,  may 
we  hear  and  heed  Thy  voice  saying  unto 
us.  "This  is  the  way  and  he  that  fol- 
loweth  Me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness." 

Grant  that  when  our  national  and 
international  problems  seem  so  very  dif- 
ficult and  complex  we  may  know  that 
we  were  never  meant  or  expected  to  meet 
them  alone  and  unaided  for  Thou  hast 
placed  at  our  disposal  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of  Thy  grace. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday w  as  read  and  approved. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
of  the  majority  leader  as  to  the  program 
for  next  week  and  whether  he  can  tell  us 
about  the  probable  time  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  tax  reduction  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  WithoutobJection.it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HALLECK  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  minority  leader,  the  program 
is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  Con.sent  Calendar  day 
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There  are  three  suflpenaloDS.  The 
first  is  S.  1952,  to  extend  and  broaden  the 
authority  to  insure  mortgages  under  sec- 
tions 809  and  810  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act. 

Second,  H.R.  8100,  amendments  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  and 
other  acts,  to  increase  the  creditable  and 
taxable  compensation. 

Third,  H.R.  8009,  nursing  home  care 
for  veterans. 

Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the  week. 
Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day. 

H.R,  8200.  providing  for  fallout  protec- 
tion in  Federal  structures  and  nonprofit 
Institutions,  which  will  be  taken  up  imder 
an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  advise  the 
Members  there  will  be  no  legislative  busi- 
ness on  Thursday  and  Friday  because  of 
the  Jewish  holy  days. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  advise  the  Mem- 
bers that  H.R.  8363.  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1963  will  be  programed  for  Tuesday. 
September  24,  1963.  I  think  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  giye  out  this  notice  at 
this  time  so  that  Members  may  be  ad- 
vised accordingly. 

Also,  I  would  note  that  this  announce- 
ment, of  course,  is  made  with  the  usual 
reservations  that  conference  reports  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time  and  any  fur- 
ther program  may  be  announced  later. 

I  would  also  advise  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct possibility,  I  would  say  almost  a 
probability,  that  one  or  more  of  the  sus- 
pensions may  Involve  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  like  to  make  an  observa- 
tion that  from  some  of  the  inquiries  I 
have  made  and  some  of  the  information 
that  has  come  to  me,  in  connection  with 
the  revenue  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  probably  8 
hours  of  debate  and  probably  a  closed 
rule  and  very  likely  the  vote  would  come 
on  Wednesday,  September  25. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  that  Is  a  fair 
statement.  Of  course  the  rule  will  un- 
doubtedly be  taken  up  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  HALLECK.     That  is  right. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  assume  that  by  the 
time  the  revenue  bill  comes  up  the  Con- 
gressmen who  are  now  Junketing  abroad 
will  be  back,  so  that  they  can  participate 
in  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentl«nan  will 
yield,  I  assume  that  every  Member  would 
want  to  be  present  regardless  of  any 
other  factor,  unless  his  health  prevents, 
when  the  revenue  bill  comes  up;  and 
that  is  the  reason  we  are  giving  the 
Members  ample  notice. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  that  it  will 
not  interfere  with  their  foreign  travel 
pleasure. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  will 
have  to  take  that  up  with  them. 


Mr.  0R06S.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  another  question,  since  we 
are  proceeding  down  the  road  toward 
Thanksgiving.  Some  of  us  did  not  have 
very  much  advance  notice  of  the  vaca- 
tion or  recess  around  Labor  Day.  If  it 
is  proposed  to  have  a  couple  of  weeks  of 
Thanksgiving  recess,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  we  have  a  little  more  notice  so  that 
we  can  at  least  make  preparations  to  get 
our  suitcases  packed  and  our  office  affairs 
In  order. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  suggestion.  We  never  take  them 
lightly.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING    WITH    CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY    BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
yrcA  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  SELL  A  PORTION  OF  DISTRICT 
OF  COLtJMBIA  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
GROUNDS,    LAUREL.    MD. 

Mr.  McMELLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  5081)  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  sell  a  right-of-way 
across  a  portion  of  the  District  Training 
School  grounds  at  Laurel,  Md.,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments Uiereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  ft^lows: 

Page  1,  line  9,  after  "Maryland"  insert 
",  for  the  purpose  of  Installing  thereon  and 
midntalnlng  a  high  voltage  transmission  line 
on  towera  to  be  constructed  by  said  com- 
pany". 

Page  a.  line  11.  strike  out  "of  this  Act." 
and  Insert  "of  this  Act:  Provided,  That 
whenever  the  said  right-of-way  no  longer 
Is  maintained  by  said  company  for  the  piir- 
poee  specified  In  the  preceding  sentence,  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  said  com- 
pany In  and  to  such  right-of-way  shall  re- 
vert to  the  United  States.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  question?  I  assvime  all  of  the 
amendments  placed  in  this  bill  by  the 
other  body  are  germane  to  the  bill  as  it 
was  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  two  Senate  amendments 
is  self-explanatory,  namely: 

Plrst.  The  purpose  of  authorizing  the 
Commissioners  to  sell  a  right-of-way— 
66  feet  wide  and  4,900  feet  long— across 


part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Training 
School  grounds  is  to  enable  the  Balti- 
more Gas  b  Electric  Co.  to  install  imd 
maintain  a  high-voltage  transmissicm 
line  on  towers  to  be  constructed  by  said 
company. 

Second.  This  amendment  provides  for 
reversion  of  the  right-of-way  to  the 
United  States  whenever  the  right-of- 
way  Is  no  longer  maintained  by  the  com- 
pany for  the  purposes  specified. 

This  bill  passed  the  House  without  ob- 
jection and  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee concurs  in  the  Senate  amendments, 
as  indicated. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONGRATULATIONS     TO      METRO- 
POLITAN    POLICE    DEPARTMENT 
CHIEP  ROBERT  V.  MURRAY 
Mr.  MCMILLAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  Chief  Robert  V.  Murray, 
who  is  chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the 
magiiiflcent  job  he  and  his  assistants  did 
in  arranging,  planning  and  keeping  or- 
der here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  during 
the  August  28  march. 

I  realize  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  this  march  was  necessary  or 
should  have  ever  been  scheduled;  how- 
ever, this  w^as  no  responsibility  of  the 
police  chief.  The  people  here  In  Wash- 
ington and  throughout  the  country  I  am 
certain  are  grateful  to  Chief  Murray  for 
keeping  order  during  the  time  we  had 
all  these  visitors  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
I  realize  that  this  march  was  a  finan- 
cial strain  on  the  District  and  the  Nation 
and  caused  the  police  department  and 
other  interested  persons  to  work  hours, 
days  and  weeks  overtime  in  preparation 
to  prevent  any  violence  during  this  un- 
usual march.  I  think  we  wlU  all  agree 
that  this  could  have  been  an  explosive 
affair  if  it  had  not  been  known  that  we 
have  one  of  the  finest  and  most  outstand- 
ing police  departments  in  the  country 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  as  long  as  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  are  carried  out  whereby  the 
police  department  shall  be  directly  re- 
«)onsible  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  we  can  keep  order  and  peace 
here  under  any  circumstances.  No  in- 
terference with  the  poUce  chief  and  his 
officials  should  be  permitted  from  any 
source.  At  the  present  time  we  have  too 
many  people  trying  to  advise  the  police 
department  and  trying  to  tell  the  chief 
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who  to  promote  and  who  to  assign  to 
certain  jobs  wben  H  is  the  liuUvldual  re- 
sponsibility of  tbe  chief  to  see  that  the 
police  departmsBi  functions  efficiently. 
I  believe  every  lf«mber  of  Concrcss  will 
a^ree  with  me  that  the  average  police- 
man on  the  MatropoUtan  Police  Depart- 
ment force  is  oourtaous  and  is  trying  to 
enforce  the  law  to  tbe  best  of  his  ability. 
There  should  not  be  any  Interference 
from  any  organlaUkm  and  I  am  certain 
the  Commlsstonera  would  not  try  to  tell 
the  poUce  chief  or  any  other  police  offi- 
cial how  they  should  transact  their 
business  since  they  are  not  trained  in 
police  affairs. 

We  are  only  Interested  in  keeping  the 
Nation's  Capital  a  decent  and  safe  place 
for  the  permanent  residents  who  reside 
here  and  the  milltans  of  visitors  from 
every  State  In  the  Union  who  come  to 
see  their  Capital  and  Government  in  op- 
eration each  year. 

The  city  of  Washington  was  set  aside 
as  a  Federal  site  to  house  the  seat  of  the 
Nation's  Oovernment,  and  it  Is  necessary 
for  the  police  department  to  be  respon- 
sible to  the  Federal  offlclals  whose  duty 
it  is  to  transact  the  Government  busi- 
ness including  the  executive,  legislative 
and  Judicial  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment Certainly  the  poUce  department 
affairs  should  not  be  interrupted  by  any 
private  organii^lons  or  even  the  ap- 
pointed Commlsskmers. 

Again  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
as  chairman  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee to  thank  Chief  Murray  for  per- 
forming an  outstanding  job  in  keeping 


peace  here  in  the   Nation's  CapiUl   on 
August  28. 

CVIlfX    Ilf    THE     DIST»ICT    or     CDIfMBiA      ATTGUST 

itas 

During  August  1963  a  total  of  2.512 
part  I  offenses  were  reported  In  the  Dis- 
trict, an  Increase  of  437  offenses  or  21.1 
percent  from  August  1962.  These  in- 
creases gave  August  an  all  time  hlnh  of 
crime  for  a  single  month 

This  was  the  I5th  consecutive  month 
with  an  increase  In  crime  for  this  city 
During  this  month  increases  occurred  In 
each     category     except      rape,      which 
dropped  by  one-third. 

The  Increase  for  this  month  brought 
the  trend  of  serious  offenses — number  of 
offenses  for  the  past  12  months— to 
24.352.  an  increase  of  3  1  percent  from 
the  fiscal  year  1963,  and  an  increase  of 
9.8  percent  from  the  comparable  total 
of  last  August. 

Mr.  Speaker  smd  Members  of  the 
House,  you  will  note  the  alai-ming  in- 
crease in  crime  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
sufficient  proof  to  everyone  who  believes 
in  law  and  order  that  some  of  the  recent 
Elxecutive  orders,  rules,  and  regulations 
issued  by  the  District  Commissioners  and 
PKMsibly  by  the  President  should  be  re- 
pealed immediately.  The  House,  as 
everyone  knows,  recently  passed  a  strong 
anticrime  bill,  and  it  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  other  body.  I  hope  the  above 
report  will  be  sufficient  evidence  for  the 
other  body  to  take  immediate  action  on 
this  most  urgent  and  important  legisla- 
tion. 

r.VRT   1  DfKKNSKS.  .M  (U.-^T   19li3 
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MODERNIZATION  OP  THE  RUI^S 
OP  CONGRESS 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  there 
are  many  things  about  which  I  would 
not  presume  to  advise  the  House,  there 
is  one  matter  today  upon  which  I  hope 
I  may  be  able  to  give  some  food  for 
thought  to  my  colleagues. 

Action  by  the  Rules  Committee  In  the 
other  body  seeking  a  Joint  House-Senate 
conference  on  "modernization"  of  Con- 
gress is  undoubtedly  another  step  which 
sooner  or  later  will  bring  the  matter 
before  the  House  for  decision.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  oppose  this  program  or 
to  minimize  its  imp(»-tance. 

The  proposal  would  have  the  Joint 
committee  consider  such  matters  as  or- 
ganization and  operation,  relations  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  staffing,  pay  of 
employees  and  legislators,  scheduling  of 
measures  for  action,  legislative  oversight, 
cH>eratlon  and  effectiveness  of  the  lobby- 
ing laws,  and  strengthening  of  congres- 
sional control  over  spending.  All  these 
are  worthy  objectives. 

But  before  the  House  enters  into  such 
an  arrangement,  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  most  wise  if  we  gave  some  serious 
thought  to  current  conditions  and  recent 
history.  Tucked  away  In  this  nice  pack- 
age could  be  a  situation  that  could  re- 
sult in  entrapment  of  the  House. 

Let  us  consider,  for  Instance,  the  item 
which  provides  for  "relations  between  the 
two  Houses."  Most  of  you  are  aware  of 
some  difficulties  that  have  faced  the 
House  in  recent  months  and  years,  all 
seeking  to  curb  or  curtail  the  preroga- 
tives and  powers  of  the  House,  and  all 
stemming  from  Members  of  the  other 
body.  Some  of  you  may  not  be  aware 
of  the  most  recent  situation  in  this  re- 
gard. 

On  June  26  last,  by  a  rollcall  vote, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  its  own 
Appropriations  Conunlttee.  the  other 
body  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  leg- 
islative appropriations  bill  placing  a  lim- 
itation upon  the  House  in  the  most  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  rule  of  comity  in 
modern  history.  This  amendment  was 
approved  by  a  substantial  margin  and  in 
its  discussion  of  the  amendment.  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  made  it  quite  clear 
that  their  right  to  dictate  housekeeping 
rules  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  one  upon  which  they  insisted.  Even 
after  many  weeks  for  reflection,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  this  sentiment  in  the 
other  body  has  changed  in  the  slightest. 

Before  this  session  of  Congress  ts  end- 
ed, a  decision  that  could  have  far-reach- 
ing and  permanent  repercussions  may 
have  to  be  made.  Unless  the  other  body 
relents  in  its  position  and  goes  back  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  rule  of 
comity,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  most 
serious  conflict.  Insistence  of  the  other 
body  upon  its  adopted  position,  if  such 
resulted  in  an  ultimate  acceptance  by 


the  House,  would  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses end  the  rule  of  comity,  and 
this  would  end  the  historic  coequal  posi- 
tions of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  I 
leave  It  to  you  to  say  what  the  dominance 
of  one  body  over  the  other  would  mean 
to  our  form  of  government. 

Knowing  this  growing  sentiment  In 
the  other  body  of  its  determination  to 
Impose  Its  will  upon  matters  which  are 
purely  the  prerogatives  of  the  House,  I 
felt  I  could  do  no  less  than  to  make  these 
remarks  and  to  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  think  about  this  whole  situation. 

I  surely  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  what- 
ever our  decision,  we  will  not  someday 
find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  mis- 
sionary who,  when  invited  to  the  carmi- 
bal's  home  for  a  duck  dinner,  discovered 
aU  too  late  that  he  was  the  duck. 


July  had  14  trips,  and  the  Greeks,  who 
had  17  trips  to  Cuba.  In  Aufi^ust,  the 
tentative  flgures  are  11  British  ships  al- 
ready and  16  Greek  ships,  for  a  total  of 
27.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  amend- 
ment we  passed  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
adopted  by  this  body  will  be  approved 
by  the  Senate  which  will  add  pressure 
to  cut  off  this  free  world  shipping  to 
Cuba.  And  if  not,  I  hope  we  can  pass  a 
bill  that  I  have  Introduced.  H.R.  7687. 
which  would  in  effect  close  the  ports  of 
this  Nation  to  any  country  which  allows 
any  of  its  ships  to  go  into  Cuba.  This 
should  be  done. 


PREE   WORLD   SHIPPING   TO    CUBA 
STILL  ON  INCREASE 

Bfr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  Uie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Plorida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  latest  flgures  on  free  world  ship- 
ping to  Cuba,  just  released  by  the  Mari- 
time Administration  in  Report  No.  16, 
show  that  free  world  shipping  to  Cuba 
during  July  totaled  45  trips.  This  com- 
pares to  43  for  the  month  of  June.  On 
August  30  the  then  reported  figure  for 
June  was  37.  So  you  can  see  the  in- 
crease we  are  still  having  in  free  world 
shipping  to  Cuba. 

And  who  are  the  major  offenders? 
Still  our  old  friends,  the  British,  who  in 


ANNUAL  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Plorida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Plorida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, over  52,047  people  in  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Plorida  replied  to  my  annual 
questionnaire  this  year,  a  return  which 
I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  largest  to  such 
a  poll  in  the  Congress,  and  certainly  a 
sufficient  number  to  give  a  good  indica^ 
tion  of  public  opinion.  Since  our  district, 
located  in  southern  Plorida  which  has 
benefited  from  great  growth  In  popula- 
tion from  all  over  the  coimtry,  is  in  itself 
a  cross  section  of  the  citizenship  of  the 
United  States,  its  significance  is  readily 
seen. 

Because  of  its  interest  to  all  Members 
and  those  in  the  Government  responsible 
for  planning  Federal  programs,  I  ask 
that  the  results  of  this  questionnaire  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd  : 


Quest  inn 


Pcrwnt 


Ye«         No        Blank 


1 .  Would  vou  favor  a  tax  rut— 

<a)  II  Federal  spending  Is  cut? 

(b)  If  lied  to  tax  law  revision?. 

2.  Do  you  support  my  plan  for  gystpinatic  reduction  of  the  national  debt? , 

3.  Do  you  favor  an  Increased  social  security  tax  to  provide  medical  care  for  tht  aged? 

4.  Would  you  favor  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  public  acboolsT 

8.  Bbould  foreign  aid  be  cut?. 

6.  Do  you  believe  the  United  States  should  work  for  a  nuclear  text  ban  treaty  with  ade- 

quate controls' .-i. - 

7.  Do  you  believe  the  United  States  should  abandon  the  I'nited  Nations? 

8.  Do  you  favor  my  proposal  to  close  U.S.  ports  to  any  of  our  allies  who  are  aiding  Cuba? 
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FREEDOM  OF  ASSOCIATION 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Plorida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Plorida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  visiting  in  my  hometown  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla..  during  the  Labor  Day 
recess  I  was  deeply  impressed  and,  at 
the  same  time,  troubled  by  the  fact  that 
a  majority  of  my  constituents  feel  bit- 
terly that  they  have  not  had  their  day  in 
court  on  the  present-day  movement  for 
compulsory  social  integration  led  by  the 


judicial  and  executive  branches  of  our 
Government  and  possibly  in  the  near 
future  by  the  legislative  branch.  They 
feel,  as  do  I,  that  this  situation  of  com- 
pulsion and  harassment  has  its  roots  in 
an  unjustified  misconstruction  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  the  1954  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  schools  and  its  after- 
math. 

They  do  not  want  to  resort  to  the  use 
of  mobs,  anarchy,  and  threats  of  vio- 
lence in  defiance  of  law  and  order.  In- 
deed, my  home  district,  which  comprises 
Duval  County,  on  September  3,  inte- 
grated under  court  order,  six  formerly 
all  white  elemmtary  schools.  The  New 
York  Times  reported  "integration  has 
been  carried  out  quietly  and  with  little 
publicity."    They  feel  that  US.  troops 
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have  been  nied  to  WMUtn  moba  seeking 
to  accompUah  toy  UurcaU  what  tbe  law 
does  not  prorlda,  even  aa  the  ConxUtu- 
tlon  ha«  be«i  eoutrued  by  the  courts. 
They  deplore  tte  theory  of  mass  demon- 
strations. Tlotenoa.  and  lawlessness  as  a 
means  of  inltMnclng  the  adoption  of 
decisions  by  Um  judicial,  executive,  or 
legislative  branetaee  of  Oovemment. 
They  do  noi  uadentand  that  It  is  all 
right  to  break  — tehHshed  laws  and  to 
disobey  proper  aattaorlUes  to  gain  im- 
proper or  proper  ends.  In  a  word  they 
feel  frustrated. 

They  have  asked  me  what  can  be  done 
to  allow  them  their  day  In  court — their 
right  to  state  their  case  and  seek  redress 
and  consldei'  atkn. 

I  advised  then  that  the  only  course  I 
know  was  to  seek  tbe  passage  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  So  I  have 
drafted  an  amendment  and  introduced  it 
and  I  believe  it  represents  what  their  ob- 
jectives are. 

This  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relates  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  tiie  fieedoM  of  association.  It 
involves  three  fWds  of  social  and  pri- 
vate endeavor  by  the  individual  citizen: 
education,  taousiiic  and  private  busi- 
ness, and  deals  with  them  In  a  practical 
and  humane  manner,  I  believe. 

This  amendment  reeognlxes  the  right 
of  freedom  of  aasoclati<m  and  prohibits 
the  Federal  Oofsmment  from  injecting 
itself  into  private  decisions  of  persons 
conducting  their  own  business  or  in  the 
sacredness  of  their  homes  or  In  the  field 
of  edueatlon.  Stales  are  permitted  to 
provide  equal  and  separate  schools  on 
the  basis  of  sex  or  race  as  the  public  in- 
terests in  the  pnrtletflar  locality  may  be 
found  to  require.  Tills  win  allow  parents 
in  all  income  levels  to  provide  the  area 
of  association  they  wish  for  their  chil- 
dren, based  on  the  majority  decision  in 
the  State  in  which  they  reside. 

By  the  terms  of  the  amendment,  sep- 
arate schools  would  only  be  permissible  if 
found  to  be  In  fact  equal  by  the  courts. 
Also  by  the  terms  of  the  amendment  the 
Federal  Oovemment  may  assist,  by  Fed- 
eral programs,  to  assure  all  citizens  equal 
opportunities  in  the  fields  of  private  busi- 
ness, housing,  and  education,  the  only 
areas  involved  In  the  amendment.  This 
amendment  does  not  apply  to  parks,  city 
auditoriums,  ball  PMks.  recreational  fa- 
cilities, and  other  areas  where  attend- 
ance is  volxmtary  and  where  no  private 
rights  of  association  are  Infringed  upon. 
There  is  speclfle  inrovtalon  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Federal  funds  where  equal  fa- 
cilities are  not  provided.  The  amend- 
ment Is  as  follows: 

hXTVCXZ  — 

Freedom  of  aaaodatlon  shall  be  preserved 
The  Federal  OoTerament  shall  not  compel 
association  of  peraosu  in  private  busing— es 
or  In  boiulng  or  la  sduestlonal  inatitutlons; 
but  may  assist  In  programs  to  provide  equal 
accommodations  and  facUitlas  Tor  all.  In- 
cluding withdrawal  ctf  sxich  Federal  assist- 
ance when  equal  faculties  are  not  In  fact 
provided.  Kaeh  State  shall  have  ezchMlve 
Jurisdiction  orer  tts  pabllo  •duoattonal  ln*U- 
tutloDs  and  may  aipavat*  studenu  theretn 
on  the  b««U  of  mm.  or  race  when  this  is  de- 
cided by  it  to  be  In  tbe  best  public  Interest 
or  to  asstst  in  pressi  ilug'  freedom  of  choice 


in  Individual  aaaoctaUons.  provided  that 
equal  facilities  shall  be  maintained  at  all 
times. 


THE  MOSCX)W  TEST  BAN 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mascow 
test  ban  agreement  with  Khrushchev 
will  greatly  aid  the  cause  of  world  com- 
munism. I  can  think  of  no  advantage 
to  the  United  States,  but  on  the  other 
hand  many  advantages  to  Communist 
Russia  and  Communist  China. 

The  test  ban  treaty  is  a  step  toward 
war.  It  Is  a  step  toward  misery,  hard- 
ship, slavery,  and  destruction.  It  is  a 
step  toward  certain  war  with  Red 
China — a  war  In  which  we  cannot  use 
our  nuclear  superiority.  With  Russia  on 
the  sidelines  threatening  to  use  her  nu- 
clear potential,  the  United  States  would 
become  Involved  with  the  land  masses  of 
China. 

The  only  hope  for  survival  for  the 
United  States  is  to  develop  at  every  op- 
portunity, to  the  fullest,  our  science  and 
technology.  The  test  ban  treaty  with 
Khrushchev  would  tie  our  military  hands 
and  shackle  us  to  primitive  military  con- 
cepts where  we  cannot  win.  I  urge  the 
other  body  and  the  American  people  to 
reject  the  test  ban  waltz  with  Khru- 
shchev. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  text  is  from 
a  statement  Issued  by  the  Air  Force  As- 
sociation yesterday  opposing  the  test  ban 
treaty. 

We.  of  the  Air  Force  Association,  are 
particularly  troubled  both  by  the  sub- 
stance of  the  proix>sed  test  ban  treaty 
and  the  manner  in  which  It  haw  been 
thrust  upon  the  Congress,  our  military 
leadership,  and  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple. Much  of  the  basic  Information  per- 
tinent to  a  prudent  decision  remains  In 
contention. 

We  are  keenly  aware  of  the  military 
risks  which  are  inherent  in  this  treaty. 
The  political  gains  which  ju-e  supposed 
to  outweigh  these  risks  are  not  so  clear. 
Whenever  a  nation  limits  its  freedom 
of  technical  initiative  in  any  important 
field.  Its  security  Is  endangered. 

It  is  our  conviction  therefore  that  even 
If  the  promised  safeguards  should  ma- 
terialize, ratification  of  the  proposed  test 
ban  treaty  would  entail  unacceptable 
risks  to  the  security  of  this  Nation  and 
of  the  free  world. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  son 
attends  a  Washington.  D.C..  high  school 
and  I  am.  of  course,  watching  the  opera- 
tion of  our  school  system  with  consider- 
able interest. 

The  teachers  and  administrators  of 
our  schools  are  skillful  and  devoted.  The 
children  are  anxious  to  be  led  along  the 
educational  road  that  will  allow  them  to 
someday  be  participating  adults  In  this 
complex  world. 

This  legislative  body,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  however,  refuses  to  al- 
low the  school  system  to  operate  in  the 
American  way.  I  would  like  to  know 
why. 

School  opened  last  week  with  an  In- 
crease of  4,743  students  over  last  year. 
Congress,  however,  has  refused  so  far  to 
authorize  the  District  budget  request  for 
344  new  teachers. 

In  one  high  school  a  10th  grade  English 
class  has  97  students  In  a  classroom  with 
a  capacity  for  40 — 50,  60.  or  70  students 
in  classes  are  common. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  know  why 
we  are  not  allowed  to  vote  on  this  matter. 
Where  Is  the  legislation  that  would  ap- 
propriate the  money  for  our  schools? 
Why  are  hearings  to  begin  next  week  in- 
stead of  last  January? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  cease  Its  persecution 
of  the  schoolchildren  of  Washington.  D.C. 


PHONY  RIGHT-TO-WORK  POLL 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  new  and 
vicious  propaganda  attack  on  our  Federal 
collective  bargaining  law  and  its  ad- 
ministration by  President  John  P. 
Kennedy. 

I  refer  to  a  so-called  poll  of  news- 
paper editorial  writers  by  the  self-styled 
National  Right  To  Work  Committee. 
This  organization  is  supported  and  di- 
rected by  a  minority  of  wealthy  and 
powerful  big  business  reactionaries  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  further  promoting 
the  discredited  rlght-to-work  laws.  The 
freedom  and  right  of  working  people  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  for  fair 
wages  and  decent  working  conditions  is 
recognized  by  everybody. 

This  so-called  poll  purports  to  show 
that  91  percent  of  the  Nation's  news- 
paper editors  condemn  the  right  of 
labor  and  management  to  agree,  or  dis- 
agree, on  the  Inclusion  of  a  union  shop 
provision  in  contracts  arrived  at  through 
collective  bargaining. 

Our  Federal  labor-management  law 
makes  provision  for  negotiation  of  the 
union  shop  arrangement  through  collec- 
tive bargaining — a  provision  that  was 
recommended  and  supported  without 
reservation  by  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Taft,  the  chief  author  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Labor  Act  of  1947.  This  freedom  of 
contract  provision  has  been  supported 
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not  only  by  the  administratioa  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  but  by  every  administra- 
tion— Republican  and  Democratic — since 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  In  this  connection,  I  com- 
mend Secretary  Wirtz  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  their  unequivocal 
statement  to  the  so-called  National 
Right  to  Work  Committee  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  his  Department  that  "right-to- 
work  laws  are  unwise  laws."  Former 
President  Eisenhower's  Secretary  of  La- 
bor James  Mitchell  is  to  be  c(«nmended 
for  his  statement  in  1958  that  he  would 
•'vote  against  right-to-work  legislation." 

UNIOM  SHOP 

The  union  shop  arrangement  is  a  pro- 
vision of  the  great  majority  of  the  Na- 
tion's labor -management  contracts  and 
as  such  is  accepted  and  desired  by  the 
preponderance  of  our  responsible  and 
forward -thinking  leaders  of  business  and 
industry.  It  is  an  arrangement  through 
which  responsible  trade  unions  are  pro- 
vided the  stability  they  need  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  of  representing 
working  people  in  collective  bargaining. 
It  is  a  widely-accepted  arrangement  by 
which  working  people  have  a  voice  that 
can  be  heard  at  the  collective -bargain- 
ing table.  It  is  the  balance  wheel  in 
assuring  equality  between  labor,  on  one 
hand,  and  management,  on  the  other, 
when  collective-bargaining  contracts  are 
negotiated. 

rAKE    POLL 

The  self-styled  National  Right  To 
Work  Committee  has  set  Itself  up  as  the 
judge  and  arbiter  of  what  the  UJ3.  Con- 
gress should  decide  is  right  and  Just 
legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  majority 
of  Americans  and  how  our  Federal  laws 
should  be  administered  by  the  executive 
branch.  By  a  publicity  stunt,  this  prop- 
aganda outfit  seeks  to  undermine  our 
Federal  law  and  its  lawful  administra- 
tion by  the  President. 

This  so-called  poll  by  the  self-ap- 
pointed "rlght-to-workers"  is  a  contrived 
propaganda  gimmick  deliberately  de- 
vised with  loaded  questions  In  a  cynical 
attempt  to  subvert  collective -bargaining 
legislation  and  turn  tbe  industrial  clock 
back  to  the  last  century. 

This  present  poll  Is  even  more  ques- 
tionable than  another  such  device  which 
the  National  Right  To  Work  Committee 
employed  by  using  a  professional  pollster, 
who  submitted  a  series  of  loaded  anti- 
labor  questions  to  only  1.413  selected 
persons,  and  then  published  the  results 
with  elaborate  postulations  that  they 
represented  the  considered  opinion  of 
180  million  Americans. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
and.  Indeed,  all  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  the  nature  of  this 
propaganda  contrivance. 

How  was  this  purported  poll  of  edi- 
torial opinion  arrived  at  and  what  is  the 
background  of  Its  perpetrators? 


BIGHT    TO    WOKK    >C]BN< 

The  self-styled  National  Right  To 
Work  Committee  Is  a  "front"  for  the  re- 
actionary segment  of  big  business.  It 
was  set  up  as  an  Instrument  of  obstruc- 
tion after  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  to  organize  satellite  "committees" 


and  pr<H)agandize  for  so-called  rlght- 
to-work  laws  in  individual  States.  Its 
purpose  is  to  achieve  the  outlawing  of 
the  union  shop  by  State  law,  and  by 
doing  so  weaken  membership  of  trade 
unions,  and  ultimately  to  destroy  labor- 
management  collective  bargaining.  Its 
staff,  other  than  clerical  help,  consists 
of  a  handful  of  professional  organizers 
and  propagandists. 

A    RACKET    PROMOTION 

They  operate  from  an  oflSce  at  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  in  Washington,  D.C. 
As  one  source  of  its  funds  for  propa- 
ganda operations,  it  preys  on  the  busi- 
ness community  with  a  persistent  dlrect- 
by-mail  campaign  pleading  for  contribu- 
tions, operated  by  a  professional  fund- 
raising  organization.  As  I  informed  the 
House  earlier,  the  National  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  of  New  York,  which  inves- 
tigates such  activities  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  business  community,  reported 
that  this  propaganda  group  in  a  single 
year  spent  42  cents  of  every  dollar  col- 
lected to  plead  for  still  more  contribu- 
tions. This  report  stated  that  the  Na- 
tional Right  To  Work  Committee  paid 
its  firm  of  professional  fundraisers 
$3,000  a  month,  plus  33  Va  percent  com- 
mission on  the  net  income  from  all  mem- 
bership fees  and  contributions  received 
through  their  efforts. 

LABOR  DEPARTMENT   INVESTIGATES 

The  National  Right  To  Work  Commit- 
tee is  being  investigated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor-Management  Reports  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  connection  with 
rlght-to-work  and  other  antilabor  ac- 
tivities in  Florida.  Press  Associates,  Inc. , 
reported  in  a  newsletter  of  August  26 
that  the  BLMR  has  ruled  the  conunittee 
has  violated  the  Landrum-Griffln  Act  by 
falling  to  file  as  a  middleman,  or  manage- 
ment consultant,  in  connection  with 
these  activities.  It  may  be  purely  coinci- 
dental but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  alleged  "poll"  attacking  President 
Kennedy  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  been  conducted  at  the  same  time  that 
their  antilabor  activities  are  under  in- 
vestigation by  the  BLMR. 

OKLAHOMA  REJECTS  RIGHT-TO-WORK 
ORGANIZATION 

In  Oklahoma,  a  satellite  "committee" 
set  up  by  the  National  Right  To  Work 
Committee,  circulated  an  Initiative  peti- 
tion after  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  re- 
peatedly rejected  the  right-to-work  law, 
seeking  to  force  the  issue  onto  the  ballot 
at  a  si>ecial  election.  An  exhaustive  and 
costly  slgnature-by-signature  investiga- 
tion of  this  petition  has  been  conducted 
and  the  findings  laid  before  a  special 
referee  appointed  by  the  Oklahoma  Su- 
preme Court.  And  what  were  the  find- 
ings? Tlie  investigation  turned  up  evi- 
dence of  fraud  and  forgery  of  signatures 
on  a  massive  scale.  Of  the  213,000  names 
on  the  petition,  a  total  of  104,806  have 
been  challenged  as  being  Improper.  As 
an  Illustration  of  the  methods  used  to 
obtain  many  of  the  names  on  the  peti- 
tion, an  operator  of  a  nursing  home  ad- 
mitted in  testimony  before  the  supreme 
court  referee  that  he  had  signed  the 
names  of  15  elderly  patients  in  his  nurs- 
ing home  to  the  petition  at  the  instiga- 


tion of  the  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
Right  To  Work  Committee,  a  violation  of 
the  petition  law. 

The  chief  propagandist  of  the  Na- 
tional Right  To  Work  Committee,  who 
dreamed  up  this  alleged  poll,  received 
his  training  at  the  so-called  national 
education  program  propaganda  center  at 
Searcy,  Ark.,  where  much  of  the  radical 
right  material  that  has  been  inimdating 
the  Nation  for  the  past  several  years 
originated.  In  addition  to  these  affilia- 
tions, he  was  quoted  by  Newsweek  maga- 
zine in  the  Issue  of  May  1, 1961,  as  stating 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  and  had  been  "for  about  17 
months." 

This  group's  John  Birch  Society  mem- 
ber and  chief  propagandist  signed  a  pub- 
licity release  on  July  29  addressed  to  edi- 
tors of  editorial  pages  of  newspapers 
announcing  the  purported  poll  the 
honesty  and  integrity  of  which  I  am 
questioning. 

Then,  on  September  2,  a  news  release 
on  the  letterhead  of  the  National  Right 
To  Work  Committee  announced  that 
"approximately  91  percent  of  the  editors 
who  responded"  were  critical.  And,  a 
little  further  on,  it  watered  the  whole 
grrandiloquent  claim  down  considerably 
further  by  admitting  that  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  newspapers  polled  had 
responded. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  news- 
papers responded.  The  Right  To  Work 
Committee's  own  release  about  Its  al- 
leged poll  only  contained  statements 
from  six  newspapers — the  Indianapolis 
Star,  the  Oregonian,  the  Tulsa  World, 
the  Columbia  (B.C.)  State,  the  Grand 
Island  (Nebr.)  Independent,  and  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic — all  of  which 
have  been  consistent  antilabor  news- 
papers. 

The  poll  questions  were  loswied, 
worded,  contrived,  and  so  stated  as  to 
evoke  the  kind  of  reply  the  National 
Right  To  Work  Committee  sought  to  ob- 
tain. This  was  an  ax-grinding  opera- 
tion throughout. 

NEWSPAPERS    DENOUNCE    POLL 

A  newspaper  editor  in  Idaho,  where 
the  right-to-work  proposal  was  rejected 
by  voters  at  the  polls  in  1958  and  where 
the  Idaho  Legislature  has  repeatedly 
voted  down  such  legislation,  put  this  al- 
leged poll  In  the  proper  context  when  he 
replied: 

I  think  your  questions  are  loaded.  Another 
way  to  phrase  the  Issue:  Do  officials  of  tbe 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  have  a  right  to 
take  a  stand  publicly  on  the  rlght-to-work 
issue? 

And  a  California  editor,  where  voters 
rejected  the  right-to-work  law  by  1  mil- 
lion votes  in  1958,  responded : 

Management  has  never  Indicated  any  re- 
sponsible attitude  toward  workera  in  moat 
cases  when  they  remain  unorganized,  and 
until  there  Is  a  change,  unions  are  the  only 
answer  for  decent  wages  and  hours  and  fair 
treatment. 

NINETT-ONE    PERCENT    OF    HOW    MANT? 

As  to  this  alleged  and  watered-down 
91  percent.  We  have  to  take  it  or  leave 
it  on  Its  face,  and  I  leave  It  Was  It  91 
percent  of  6  newspapers,  or  the  20  others 
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listed  anonymoialy  in  the  mibllclty 
handout,  of  tb*  more  than  3.000  dally 
newspapers  In  the  United  States?  Ob- 
viously It  Is  Doi  •!  percent  of  any  of 
these. 

I  say  affaln.  this  purported  poll  la  a 
props«anda  stunt,  dishonest  on  the  face 
of  it 

I  have  not  eonducted  s  poll  on  news- 
paper opinion  on  the  destructive  nature 
of  the  so-called  rlsht-to-work  laws. 
The  opposition  to  these  laws  throughout 
the  Nation  Is  amply  clear  from  the  tre- 
mei^ous  nuinl>er  of  unsolicited  editori- 
als that  can  be  found  without  difficulty 
In  the  Nation's  prase.  Among  these  are 
recent  editorials  in  respected  newspapers 
In  rlght-to-work  States  which  have 
pointed  out  that  this  legislation  has 
proved  harmful  to  the  economy.  Repeal 
demands,  for  Instance,  have  been  voiced 
by  eminent  newiiMipers  in  the  rlght-to- 
work  States  of  Oeorsia.  Kansas,  and  In- 
diana. 


LCABOia     IfXWSP4 


BICHT-TO-WOKK 


To  set  the  record  straight.  I  would  like 
to  cite  and  quote  briefly  from  a  few  of 
these  representattve  and  re^>ected  Jour- 
nals from  coast  to  eoast; 

The  Washington  Post: 

Some  of  the  most  reactionary  forces  In 
the  country  hav*  Miaed  on  the  [right -to- 
work)  amendment,  not  as  a  gruarantee  of 
liberty,  but  as  a  unkui  busting  weapon. 

The  St.  Louis  PoBt-Dlspatch : 

A  rlght-to-work  law  does  not  In  fact  pro- 
tect anybody'a  right  to  work.  A  rlght-to- 
work  law  problblta  the  union  shop,  even  If 
a  large  majority  of  employees  favor  them. 
It  weaken*  anions  •  •  •  it  reetHcta  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Detroit  Free  Press: 

When  we  speak  oX  the  rlght-to-work.  none 
of  us  must  overlook  the  point  that  an  orga- 
nization la  a  group  of  Indlrlduali  and  that 
they.  too.  have  a  right — the  right  to  express 
themaelTea  through  their  organization  and  to 
benefit  by  that  «apv«Mton  ot  will  so  far  as 
collecUTe  nagoClataoa  will  permit. 

The  Denver  Post: 

What  Ij  the  need  for  a  rlght-to-work  law 
here?  It  can  aceompUah  little  or  nothing. 
except  to  stir  up  old  disputes  and  ill  feelings 
on  bota  aldOB. 

The  Lcwlston  (Maine)  Dally  Sun: 

Rlght-to-work  Isgtslatlon  U  not  needed.  It 
will  not  bring  about  the  panacea  which  Its 
ardent  supporters  expect,  and  It  will  bring 
the  State  a  lot  of  trouble. 

The  Idaho  Sunday  Statesman: 

A  rlght-to-work  law  baa  no  place  in  the 
Idaho  picture. 

The  Louisville  Courier- Journal : 

Large  employen  have  paseed  the  trtal-and- 
error  period  In  tb«tr  relationahlps  with 
unions  and  prefer  to  deal  with  unions  under 
contract  than  to  rvturn  to  the  old  guerrilla 
warfare.  ' 

New  York  Dally  News: 

A  rlght-to-work  law  does  not  guarantee 
anybody  a  Job  or  a  right  to  a  Job. 

AUanU  (Oa.)  ConsUtuUon: 
-   Suapect  as  a  barrlar  to  the   more   rapid 
growth  and  dlffuslOB  of  prosperity  In  Georgia 
la  the  rlght-to-work  law  •   •   •   (which)  may 


be  crippling  the  State's  eoonocny.     U  so.  lu 
repeal  is  long  overdue. 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune: 

Indiana's  (J-year-old  law  banning  union 
ahops  has  failed  to  right  any  wrongs  and. 
worse,  has  Increased  labor  tensions  In  Indi- 
ana's industry.     We  favor  its  repeal. 

Wichita  'Kaiis.*  Ea^ilc; 

Its  effect  has  been  negligible  in  the  State 
It  has  not  proved  to  be  the     Lip<?n  sesame"  fur 
indostrlal  growth 

Hutchinson  iKaas. >  News: 

One  of  the  promises  of  thowe  » ho 
promoted  the  right-to-work  law  wd.s  that 
It  would  lure  new  industries  to  the  State 
It  hasn't  worked  out  that  way  •  •  •  every- 
one is  crying  that  Kansas  is  ml.'%slng  the 
boat  so  far  as  the  Nation's  liidtjstrlnl  expan- 
sion is  concerned 

Columnist  Roscoe  Drummond  In  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

The  effect  la  to  deprive  management  of  the 
right  to  sign  a  contract  with  a  union  for 
a  union  ahop  of  any  Ipsser  degree  of  union 
security.  The  effect  is  to  deprive  the  em- 
ployees of  the  right  to  iieg)tlate  tor  a  union 
shop 

ThePurccU  (Okla  >  Regi-ster: 

TTie  rlght-to-work  sIo«<an  Is  urosaly  de- 
ceptive because  the  real  purpose,  hidden  be- 
hind a  screen  of  alluring  representations.  Is 
to  weaken  and  If  possible,  outlaw  labor 
unions,  and  deny  laboring  people  freedom 
to  organize 

Portland  'Maine)  E^'cnlng  Express; 

The  more  farslghted  legislators  who  killed 
the  rlKht-to-work  bill  in  the  Maine  House 
by  that  action  actively  promoted  the  States 
campaign  to  attract  new  Industry  t/)  Maine 

New  Mexico  Register : 

The  smelliest  part  of  the  whole  business  is 
the  hypocrisy  of  many  of  the  backers  of 
these  laws  •  •  •  many  of  the  Informed  in 
these  groups  snicker  privately  over  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  dupes  who  have  been  taken  in 
by  the  arguments  they  use  in  favor  of  rlght- 
to-work  laws 

Time  magazine : 

significant,  as  a  si^n  of  how  US -style 
enlightened  capitalism  looks  at  labor- man- 
agement relations,  was  the  unpubltclzed  op- 
position to  rlght-to-work  of  several  big 
Indliina  businessmen. 

TheDrumright  ^Okla.'  Derrick; 

The  so-called  rlght-to-work  law  is  the 
greatest  fraud  of  the  modern  day 

Gary  find.'  Post-Tribune 

since  its  enactment  by  the  assembly  In 
1957,  the  rlght-to-work  law  has  served  little 
purpose  except  to  stir  political  tempers  •  •  • 
we  suggest  it  would  be  good  for  the  Hoosler 
political   climate   if  a   repealer   were   passed 

Raleigh  <N.C.>  News  &  Observer : 

North  Carolina  (a  rlght-to-work  State  since 
1M7>  has  been  hovering  around  the  bottom 
of  the  list  of  States  on  the  basis  of  average 
earnings  of  employees  in  manufacturing 
establishments  for  several  years.  This  Is  a 
situation  which  should  shame  every  N^rth 
Carolinian. 

Toledo  ( Ohio  <  Blade : 

If  social  Justice  in  the  economic  sphere  is 
to  be  promoted  •  •  •  then  ail  workers  who 
get  better  wages  and  working  conditions  and 
fringe  benefits  through  organlxatlon  should 
contribute  to  the  support  uf  the  union. 


These  are  but  a  few  of  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  Nation  that  consistently 
oppose  the  right-to-work  laws.  There 
are  many  others. 

We,  in  the  Congress,  are  all  too  fa- 
miliar with  the  pressures  brought  to  bear 
on  us  by  special -Interest  groups  for  self- 
seeking  purposes  that  so  often  are  con- 
trary to  and  harmful  to  the  common 
Kood.  Publicity  stunts  are  not  uncom- 
mon to  such  pressure. 

This  propaganda  stunt  of  an  alleged 
opmion  poll"  however  is  one  of  the  most 
blatant  that  has  come  to  my  attention. 
I  am  sure  that  my  knowledgeable  and 
experienced  colleagues  in  the  House  rec- 
01,'nize  its  inherent  dishonesty,  as  I  do. 
My  concern  is  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people  who.  exposed  to  this 
fraud  throiigh  high-pressure  publicity 
efTorts.  may  see  only  one  side  of  the  coin 
and  not  be  able  to  recognize  that  it  is 
counterfeit. 

That  Is  why  I  have  looked  into  this 
matter  thoroughly,  and  that  is  why  I 
bnnK  it  to  your  attention  today. 


SURVEILLANCE  OP  SOVIET 
TRAWLERS 

Mr  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mlnuto  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objecUon 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  requested  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  take  appropriate  steps  to  prevent 
Soviet  trawlers  from  entering  our  coastal 
waters  and  pointed  out  that  many  of 
these  Soviet  ships  were  equipped  for 
electronic  spying. 

I  want  to  report  to  the  House  that  my 
protest  has  been  promptly  acted  upon  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  I  have 
received  assurance  that  we  will  step  up 
our  defense  against  this  type  of  spying 
activity. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  com- 
munication that  I  have  received  from  the 
Department   of   the  Navy; 

It  is  considered  that  a  Soviet  trawler  espe- 
cially configxired  for  electronic  Intelligence 
collection  proceeding  in  the  territorial  waters 
uf  the  United  States  would  not  be  engaged 
in  Innocent  passage  and  the  Navy  conse- 
quently would  take  measures  as  called  for 
by  the  circumstances  if  any  such  vessels  were 
so  observed.  The  Navy  plans  to  keep  more 
trawlers  under  closer  surveillance  when  clone 
iusliore  The  Navy  will  emphasize  greater 
use  of  ships  and  aircraft  to  perform  patrol 
functions  along   the   Florida  coast 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
assurance  and  appreciate  the  prompt  re- 
sponse that  my  request  received  by  Uie 
Department  of  Defense. 


OPEN  SPACE  EAST  OP  CANNON 
BUILDING  SHOULD  BE  KNOWN  AS 
MrCORMACK  PARK 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  tnm. 

Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  liCONAaAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
.suRgestlon  that  the  open  space  east  of 
the  Caiuion  Office  Building  be  maln- 
tfuned  as  a  green  spot  and  known  as 
.McCormack  Park  was  received  with 
.something  less  than  overwhelming 
t  lUhuslasm. 

Perhaps  a  portion  of  this  lack  of  re- 
sponse may  have  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Speaker,  himself,  unwittingly 
raveled  me  to  silence  under  the  1- 
minute  rule  before  I  could  mention  the 
proposed  name  of  this  project. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  other 
proposals  for  the  use  of  this  area  are 
contradictory  and  indefinite.  At  the 
same  time,  the  need  for  the  preservation 
of  a  green  area  near  the  House  office 
buildings  increases  with  every  brick  and 
stone  that  are  placed  together  in  the 
vicinity. 

Why  not  dedicate  this  space  as  a  park, 
maintaining  an  area  with  grass,  trees, 
birds,  and  perhaps  a  splashing  fountain, 
to  provide  a  place  of  refreshment  In  the 
warm  Washington  weather? 

And  why  not  call  it  McCormack  Park? 

I  have  today  hied  a  bill  authorizing  the 
transfer  of  this  land  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  use  as  a  public  park  to 
be  known  as  McCormack  Park  and  I 
commend  this  legislation  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  support. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  TEMPO- 
RARY PROGRAM  OF  EXTENDED 
UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  temporary  program 
of  extended  imemployment  compensa- 
tion, and  for  a  temporary  Increase  in 
the  rate  of  the  Federal  imemployment 
tax  This  legislation  is  very  sinillar  to 
other  extended  compensation  measiu-es 
passed  by  the  Congress  In  1958  and  in 
1961 

This  is.  first  and  foremost,  a  program 
of  self-help  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 
An  additional  13  weeks  of  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  will  be  made 
available  to  workers  who  have  exhausted 
their  payment  rights  under  State  and 
Federal  imemployment  laws.  Reim- 
bursement will  also  be  provided  to  cer- 
tain States  bearing  a  heavy  long-term 
unemployment  cost  burden. 

Extension  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  for  a  third  temporary 
period  Is  necessary  and  justified,  be- 
cause few  of  the  States  are  prepared  to 
deal  with  long-term  unemployment  and 
projtracted  periods  spent  by  many  woik- 
ersj  in   seeking   reemployment.     Under 
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iKM-mal  conditions,  an  imemployed  per- 
son actively  seeking  a  Job  riiould  be  able 
to  secure  one  before  the  expiration  oi 
ills  State  benefits — national  average: 
24  Va  weeks.  At  present,  however,  unem- 
ployment remains  high  and  widespread. 
Unemployed  persons  need  a  longer  time 
to  ferret  out  new  jobs.  Thirteen  addi- 
tional weeks  of  assistance  may  in  many 
cases  mean  the  difference  between  new 
jobs  smd  permanent  failure  and  discour- 
agement. 

The  benefit  amount  under  this  tem- 
porary extension  would  be  the  same  as 
a  worker  drew  under  the  permanent 
l>eneflt  period  of  his  State  law.  These 
payments  would  be  made  only  In  those 
States  which  would  want  to  participate 
m  the  program.  Therefore,  the  addi- 
tional funds  win  be  channeled  Into  the 
areas  where  they  are  most  needed. 

The  financing  of  this  program  for  per- 
sons imder  State  imemployment  com- 
pensation systems  would  be  handled 
through  advances  by  the  Treasury  to  be 
repaid  by  a  slightly  Increased  Federal 
unemployment  tax  on  the  existing  wage 
base.  Any  additional  costs  borne  by 
employers  would  be  tax  deductible. 

Our  productive  workers  are  our  Na- 
tion's greatest  current  asset.  They 
seek — not  handouts — but  only  the  op- 
portunity to  help  themselves.  This  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation 
legislation  gives  them  that  opportunity. 

This  legislation  is  urgent,  and  I  hope 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will 
give  my  bill  priority. 


NONPROFIT  BLOOD  BANKS 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Misso\u-i? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  provides 
that  the  refusal  of  nonprofit  blood  banlEs 
and  of  physicians  to  obtain  blood  or  blood 
plasma  from  other  blood  banks  shall  not 
l)e  deemed  to  be  acts  In  restraint  of  trade. 
In  other  words  the  bill  exempts  phy- 
sicians who  may  agree  not  to  patronize 
a  blood  bank  because  of  evidence  of  Im- 
purities or  for  other  reasons,  from  the 
provisions  of  law  against  restraint  of 
trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  for  this  time  to 
make  It  plain  that  I  have  always  sup- 
ported antitrust  legislation  and  most  acts 
in  restraint  of  trade  should  be  promptly 
investigated  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. But  human  blood  should  be 
made  an  exception. 

The  reason  blood  should  be  exempted 
is  because  of  the  danger  to  the  donor  and 
to  the  recipient  when  profit  becomes  a 
motive  in  the  handling  of  blood.  Pos- 
sible impurities  may  l>e  one  reason  but 
may  not  be  the  only  reason  that  the 
medical  profession  and  others  oppose  a 
commercial  Uood  bank.  The  reasons 
are:  Blood  Is  not  and  should  not  be  mor- 
ally considered  in  the  same  category  of 
items  of  trade  such  as  food  and  clothing. 


Blood  is  a  living  tissue.  A  transfusion 
is  a  surgical  operation  and  qualifled  phy- 
sk;lans  should  not  be  endangered  in  exer- 
cising professional  judgment  by  fear  of 
prosecution  under  antitrust  or  possible 
antlmonopoly  violations. 

Surely  Congress  did  not  coiisider  a 
community  project  such  as  a  nonprofit 
blood  l>ank  the  proper  target  for  anti- 
trust legislation  when  it  was  enacted. 
Our  present  bill  merely  makes  specific  or 
spells  out  what  I  am  sure  is  the  present 
intent  of  the  Congress  and  was  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  when  existing  statutes 
were  enacted.  Recent  events  all  across 
the  country  have  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  strict  professional  control  of 
the  source  and  processing  of  human 
blood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  home  district  in 
Missouri  hearings  are  in  progress  under 
the  direction  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. These  have  been  continuing  for 
several  months  and  have  cost  a  large  sum 
of  money  in  cash  outlay  and  time  con- 
sumed. The  total  cost  to  the  community 
has  been  estimated  at  nearly  $150,000 
in  attorney  fees  and  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing evidence  with  no  estimate  by  the  time 
lost  by  the  mass  of  respondents.  It  is  my 
hope  that  committee  hearings  can  be 
scheduled  soon  and  a  favorable  report 
rendered  at  an  early  date. 


REQUEST  FOR  WITHDRAWAL  OP 
EXPORT  LICENSES  FOR  EXPORTA- 
TION OP  AUTOMATED  POTASH 
MINING  MACHINERY 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Thei'e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  wrote  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  requesting 
the  withdrawal  of  export  licenses  Issued 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  author- 
izing exportation  to  the  U5JSJI.  of 
automated  potash  mining  machinery 
valued  at  in  excess  of  $9.5  million. 

The  mining  machinery  authorized  to 
be  shipped  under. those  export  licenses 
is  of  such  size  and  productiveness  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  itself  has 
admitted  It  will  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  buildup  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Just  shortly  before  he  left  on  his  cur- 
rent trip  to  Europe,  durlrig  which  he  has 
visited  trade  fairs  in  Yugoslavia  and 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce on  behalf  of  the  President  and  the 
Department  replied  to  my  request. 

The  response,  turning  down  my  re- 
quest, is  basically  nothing  more  than  a 
rehash  of  the  old  arguments  and  cliches 
heard  over  and  over  again  by  those  at- 
tempting to  Justify  trade  with  the  Com- 
munists. It  seems  tragically  clear  that 
those  reiqMnsible  for  the  decision  are 
determined  to  force  through  a  gross 
weakening  of  the  barriers  on  shipments 
of  goods  to  the  Communist  bloc. 
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Because  of  the  Interest  that  has  been 
expressed  In  ttiis  matter,  which  I  dis- 
cussed prevkMMly  with  the  House  In 
statements  wbiA  appear  In  the  Rbco«d 
on  August  23,  pace  15683;  August  27. 
page  16046;  August  28.  page  16160, 1  am 
including  here  the  Initial  letter  receiyed 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  ad- 
vising of  the  decision  to  grant  the  ex- 
port licenses,  and  the  letter  dated  Au- 
gust 30.  1963.  advising  the  licenses  will 
not  be  withdrawn: 

U.S.  DKFABTimrr  or  Comutmcx. 
Bureau  or  IimaKAnoMAX.  Commksck. 

OWKB  or  BXPOKT  CONTKOL, 

WaMhiH0tcm,  D.C..  August  21.  1963 
Hon.  Olbmabd  p.  LvacoMa, 
House  of  BepnmnUUivea. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DmAM,  lis.  Lgacoio:  In  your  letter  of  Au- 
gust 16  to  lir.  SWMiMy  of  thlfl  Office,  you 
Mik«d  to  b*  sdHnd  •■  soon  as  a  decision 
WM  nuute  wltta  rscsrd  to  th«  proposed  ex- 
portaUon  by  a  Pittsburgh  firm  of  mining 
msfthtnsry  to  tta«  VB£SL  Tbe  Department 
has  just  <lectds<t  to  authorize  the  export  to 
which  you  rsfsr.  It  Is  anUclpated  that  the 
antroval  will  b*  annoxinced  In  the  dally 
license  list  of  August  31. 1963. 

The  macblnary  In  question,  which  Involves 
several  export  lleense  applications.  Is  for  the 
mining  of  potasli  which  Is  used  almost  ex- 
eluslTely  in  tba  manufacture  of  potassium 
fsrtUlaers.  Wblle  the  Soviet  Union  U  far 
short  of  its  goals  In  the  production  of  po- 
tassium ferUllaers  for  Its  own  indigenous 
use,  nevertheless  It  Is  also  an  exporter  of 
such  fertUiaera. 

The  case  was  one  of  considerable  interest. 
In  view  of  the  siae  of  the  order  and  the 
productivity  of  the  equipment,  there  was 
Uttle  doubt  but  tbat  the  export  would  make 
a  significant  cootrlbution  to  the  economic 
potential  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Accordingly, 
the  question  of  whether  such  a  contribution 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  U.S.  security 
and  welfare  had  to  be  pursued.  It  was# 
studied  in  great  detail  and,  of  course,  advice 
was  sought  from  other  interested  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Departments  and  from  Industry. 
CKir  decision  to  license  was  heavily  weighted 
by  the  fact  that  potassium  fertilizer  can 
best  be  characterised  as  peaceful  goods. 
Increased  use  throughout  the  world  of  po- 
tassixmi  fertillBsr  will  undoubtedly  Increase 
food  production.  It  Is  our  conviction  that 
Increased  food  production  throxighout  the 
world,  Uiereby  relieving  hunger  and  human 
suffering,  is  cooststent  with  and  In  further- 
ance of  U.S.  overall  objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Posaavr  D.  HocKxasMrrH. 

Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  receipt  of  that 
letter.  I  wrote  to  both  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  requesting 
that  the  export  Meenses  issued  to  author- 
ize shipment  of  this  mining  equipment 
be  reversed.   The  reply  follows : 

TBc  SacazTAaT  or  Commercc. 
Washington.  D.C..  August  30.  1963. 
Hon.  OL.Eif  Aso  P.  LirecoicB, 
House  of  Representmtivea, 
WasKingHnt.  D.C. 

DxAa  Ma.  Lipsooms  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  28,  which  arrived  simultane- 
ously with  a  similar  letter  of  August  27  from 
you  to  the  President.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  respond  to  both  of  your  com- 
munications, as  It  affords  me  the  opportunity 
to  explain  the  reasons  why  the  Department 
decided  to  approve  several  export  license  ap- 
plications for  the  shipment  of  potash  min- 
ing equipment,  aeeaasorles  and  parts,  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Toor  letters  request  that  the 
export  licenses  be  revoked.    I  regret  that  In 


the  light  of  the  factors  considered  prior  to 
our  approval,  I  feel  that  acquieecenoe  to  your 
request  wotUd  not  be  in  the  XJB.  overall  in- 
terest, either  from  a  military  or  economio 
standpoint.  In  support  of  this  position  let 
me  state  the  following: 

1.  The  export  license  applications  were 
originally  submitted  to  the  Department  many 
months  ago — in  February  and  March  10<S3. 
The  fact  that  final  action  was  taken  only  on 
August  ai.  1903.  is  IndlcaUve  of  the  careful 
analysis  and  evaluation  which  the  applica- 
tions received 

2.  As  was  Indicated  in  Mr  Hockersmlth's 
letter  to  you  of  August  21.  1963,  the  Depart- 
ment In  cooperation  with  other  technically 
competent  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
US.  Oovernment.  as  well  as  with  US  Indus- 
try representatives,  flrsl,  determined  that  the 
equipment  was  not  of  such  a  character  as 
to  be  considered  strategic  from  a  military 
potential  standpoint,  and  second,  that  there 
was  little  doubt  that  the  equipment  would 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  pro- 
duction of  potash  In   the  Soviet  bloc 

3.  As  a  result  of  this  latter  determination 
and  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  such  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  bloc  economic  potential 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  national  security 
and  welfare  of  the  United  States  was  fully 
explored  with  the  assistance  of  technically 
competent  personnel  from  Oovernment  and 
Industry.  It  was  determined  that  the  con- 
tribution would  not  be  so  detrimental  for 
the  following  reasons: 

(a)  The  equipment,  because  of  specific 
design  and  engineering  characteristics,  would 
be  utilized,  as  stated  by  the  foreign  con- 
signee. In  the  mining  of  potash 

(b)  The  annual  Increment  of  production 
of  potash  made  possible  by  the  acquisition 
of  the  equipment,  even  though  large  in  com- 
parison with  the  current  indigenous  pro- 
duction, would  still  be  materially  less  than 
the  bloc's  domestic  requirements  for  potaah 
for  fertilizer  production 

(c)  That  It  was  highly  unlikely  that  the 
bloc  would  make  Itself  dependent  upon  the 
United  States  for  continuous  and  uninter- 
rupted production  of  p<3tash  to  be  utilized 
for  the  several  possible  minor  uses  of  fwttvsh 
in  strategic  applications  mentioned  In  your 
speech  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  August  23. 

(d)  That  equipment  capable  of  achieving 
the  same  quantitative  and  qualiutlve  pro- 
duction of  potash  In  the  Soviet  bloc  is  pro- 
duced abroad  and  Is  not  controlled  as  to  ex- 
ports by  the  governments  of  the  producing 
countries. 

(e)  That  the  Increased  utilization  of  pt)t- 
ash  for  purposes  of  food  production,  le. 
mining  of  potash  for  production  of  potae- 
slum — containing  fertilizers,  was  con.slstent 
with  and  In  furtherance  of  US  overall  pol- 
icy objectives  for  the  alleviation  of  human 
suffering  and  starvation 

On  the  basis  of  these  determinations,  the 
Department  concluded  that  the  overall  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
military  and  economic  aj-p<»cts,  warranted 
the  approval  of  the  appllcatlon.s  with  the 
resulting  contribution  to  the  overall  econ- 
omy and  the  resolution  of  the  balance  of 
payments  and  unemployment  problems 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  decision  reached 
in  these  cases  was  given  most  careful  thought 
and  evaluation  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
administration,  as  la  done  in  all  cases  where 
exporu  to  any  nation  or  group  of  natkms 
threatening  the  nation.il  security  of  the 
United  States  might  be  Involved 
Sincerely  yours. 

LtmiEH  H   HoDCrs. 
Sfcretary  oj  Comnirr,-,- 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  noted  that  Sec- 
retary Hod(?es  indicates  that  the  appli- 


cations for  the  export  licenses  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  February  and  March  of  1963,  and  that 
final  action  was  not  taken  until  August 
21.  1963.  This  it  is  claimed  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  matter  was  carefully  ana- 
lyzed and  evaluated  prior  to  the  final  de- 
cision. I  would  say  that  the  American 
people  expect  no  less  than  that  matters 
like  this  are  to  be  carefully  analyzed 
and  evaluated  because  they  bear  Impor- 
tantly on  our  national  security  and  wel- 
fare. I  would  also  point  out  that  during 
the  intervening  time  the  proposed  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  was  negotiated  and 
initialed.  It  was  also  during  this  time 
that  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman 
toured  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  Soviet 
bloc  nations  and  returned  telling  of  the 
need  to  cooperate  with  and  help  the 
Communists  on  agricultural  matters. 

The  Secretary  states  in  paragraph  No. 
2  of  his  letter  that  the  U.S.  Industry  rep- 
resentatives were  consulted  In  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  evaluation 
of  the  license  applications  to  ship  min- 
ing equipment  to  the  U.S.S.R.  What 
was  the  position  of  those  representa- 
tives? It  seems  inconceivable  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  potash  Industry 
would  favor  an  action  which  will  place 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  an  improved  position  to 
compete  in  world  potash  markets 
through  price  cutting.  In  my  opinion 
the  potash  industry  should  have  been 
anything  but  favorably  inclined  toward 
the  granting  of  the  licenses.  Yet,  the 
letter  appears  td  be  so  phrased  to  at- 
tempt to  give  the  Impression  that  indus- 
try representatives  were  agreeable. 

In  my  view  the  reasons  outlined  by  the 
Secretary  in  sections  <a)  through  (e^  of 
the  letter  as  to  why  shipment  of  the 
automated  mining  machinery  to  the 
USSR,  would  not  be  detrimental  to  our 
welfare  are  almost  wholly  devoid  of 
merit. 

In  reason  (a>  of  the  Secretary's  letter 
it  IS  merely  repeated  that  the  machin- 
ery IS  intended  for  use  in  the  mining  of 
potash  in  the  Soviet  Union.    Paragraph 
bi  indicates: 

TTie  annual  Increment  of  production  of 
potash  made  possible  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  equipment,  even  though  large  In  com- 
parison with  the  current  Indigenous  produc- 
tion, would  still  be  materially  less  than  the 
bloc's  domestic  requirements  for  potash  for 
fertilizer  production. 

Is  one  supposed  to  deduce  from  that 
that  any  further  potash  production 
which  would  be  possible  if  this  machinery 
Ls  shipped  would  be  used  domestically' 
If  that  is  its  purpose,  it  is  seriously  mis- 
leading. The  Department  itself  indicated 
In  the  letter  of  August  21.  1963.  which  is 
set  forth  above,  that  though  the  USSR 
does  not  produce  sufflcient  potassium  fer- 
tilizer for  its  own  use,  it  is  an  exporter  of 
such  fertilizer.  In  my  statement  to  the 
House  on  August  27  I  presented  figures 
showing  that  through  its  price-cutting 
practices,  the  USSR,  during  the  years 
1958  to  the  present  has  raised  its  share 
of  the  Japanese  market  of  potassium  fer- 
tilizer from  17  to  32  percent.  The  Japa- 
nese market  is  only  one  example.  The 
U  S.S  R.  through  similar  tactics  is  at- 
tempting to  infiltrate  and  capture  potash 
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markets  in  many  other  areas,  such  as  in 
Latin  America. 

Reason  (c)  In  the  Secretary's  letter 
reads: 

That  It  was  highly  unlikely  that  tbe  bloc 
would  make  Itself  dependent  upon  the 
United  States  for  continuous  and  untoter- 
rupted  production  of  potash  to  be  utilized 
for  the  several  possible  minor  uses  of  potash 
in  strategic  applications  mentioned  in  your 
speech  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  August  23. 

The  sense  of  this  paragraph  defies  de- 
tection. Obviously  since  my  first  speech 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  this 
particular  case  occurred  on  August  23, 
1963,  my  comments  did  not  flgxire  in  the 
Commerce  Department's  August  21. 1983, 
decision  to  grant  the  licenses.  I  did  not 
state  or  imply  that  the  Soviet  bloc  would 
make  Itself  dependent  on  the  United 
States  for  continuous  and  iminterrupted 
production  of  potash.  To  the  contrary. 
an  important  element  in  the  Soviet  trade 
effort  is  its  desire  to  buy  whole  factories, 
technologies,  and  advanced  equipment  to 
enable  it  to  build  up  Its  economy  inde- 
pendent of  the  West. 

The  next  reason,  (d) ,  states: 
That  equipment  capable  of  achieving  the 
same  quantitative  and  qualitative  produc- 
tion of  potash  In  the  Soviet  bloc  is  produced 
abroad  and  Is  not  controlled  as  to  exports 
by  the  governments  of  the  producing  coun- 
tries. 

This  is  a  well-worn  argument  pre- 
.•^ented,  as  usual,  without  supix>rtlng  de- 
tails, in  an  attempt  to  justify  selling  to 
the  Soviets  on  the  basis  that  they  are 
able  to  acquire  like  equipment  elsewhere. 
One  of  the  obvious  questions  raised  is: 
Why  do  the  Soviets  att«npt  to  buy  here 
if  they  can  get  the  same  thing  elsewhere? 
In  many  cases  American  automated 
equipment  is  far  superior  than  that 
otherwise  obtainable,  and  in  addition 
there  are  such  factors  as  the  favorable 
delivery  schedules,  services  and  parts 
available  from  American  suppliers.  The 
export  license  list  for  September  5,  1963. 
contains  a  listing  of  an  export  license 
granted  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
authorizing  the  sale  to  the  U.S.Sil.  of 
technical  data  on  a  complete  fertilizer 
plant  This  all  appears  to  be  part  of  a 
gigantic  campaign  by  the  administration 
to  help  bolster  the  Soviet  economy. 
Where  will  It  stop? 

The  next  reason  states: 

(e)  That  the  Increased  utilization  of 
potash  for  purposes  of  food  production,  i.e.. 
mining  of  potash  for  production  of  potas- 
sium-containing fertilizers,  was  consistent 
with  and  in  furtherance  of  U.S.  overall  pol- 
icy objectives  for  the  alleviation  of  human 
suffering  and  starvation. 

Naturally  we  have  absolutely  no  assur- 
ances that  the  potash  mined  with  this 
equipment  would  be  used  for  food  pro- 
duction rather  than  for  other  purposes. 
Behind  the  high-sounding  phrases  is  the 
fact  that  building  up  the  Soviet  economy 
through  the  exportation  of  such  equip- 
ment would  help  make  them  stronger 
economically  and  In  a  better  position  to 
pursue  their  goals  of  conquest  under  the 
Communist  baxmer.  Have  the  repeated 
statements  of  Communist  leaders  over 
the  years  of  their  Intention  to  overcome 
the  West  economically  been  forgotten? 


Are  we  ignoring  Khru^chev's  statement 
as  recently  as  August  24.  1963,  In  Yugo- 
slavia when  he  urged  Communist  work- 
ers to  strive  hard  to  help  bury  the  West 
economically? 

The  Secretary  in  his  letter  then  states 
that  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  over- 
all best  Interests  of  the  United  States 
wturanted  the  approval  of  the  applica- 
tions to  ship  the  mining  equipment  to 
the  U.S.S.R.     The  paragraph  reads: 

On  the  basis  of  these  determinations,  the 
Department  concluded  that  the  overall  best 
interests  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
military  and  economic  aspects,  warranted  the 
approval  of  the  applications  with  the  result- 
ing contribution  to  the  overall  economy  and 
the  resolution  of  the  balance  of  payments 
and  unemployment  problems. 

I  would  invite  close  attention  to  the 
phrasing  of  that  statement.  Have  we 
Indeed  reached  the  point  where,  as  Sec- 
retary Hodges  states,  it  is  in  the  "best 
interests  of  the  United  States"  to  allow 
the  Soviets  to  buy  over  $9.5  million  of 
highly  automated  mining  equipment 
which  will  add  significantly  to  the  Soviet 
economy?  And  this  in  complete  disre- 
gard of  the  Export  Control  Act  which 
was  strengthened  by  the  Congress  last 
year.  I  believe  the  answer  must  be  an 
emphatic  "No."  It  is  a  tragically  short- 
sighted decision.  It  shows  the  great 
need  for  strong  action  by  the  Congress 
to  help  put  a  stop  to  policies  of  accom- 
modating the  Communists  through, 
among  other  things,  selling  them  strate- 
gic goods  and  equipment. 


THE  NEED  IS  NOW  FOR  NEW 
COLLEGE  LOAN  FUNDS 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WiDNALLl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
C>oint  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  5  years,  490,000  students  in  1.534  col- 
leges and  universities  around  the  Nation 
have  benefited  from  the  student  loan 
program  provided  by  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.  This  com- 
ing year,  however,  thousands  of  qualified 
students  will  be  frustrated  in  their  efforts 
to  gain  a  college  education,  unless  Con- 
gress acts  immediately  on  new  authori- 
zations and  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
gram. According  to  the  U.S.  OflBce  of 
Education,  requests  totaling  $35  million 
can  not  be  met  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  ceiling  of  $90  million  has  not 
been  raised  as  promised  in  the  Presi- 
dent's education  package  sent  to  Con- 
gress in  January. 

There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  the 
situation  the  students  find  themselves  in 
today.  Here  Is  a  program  which  was 
begun  under  the  administration  of  a  Re- 
publican President,  passed  with  biparti- 
san supF>ort  and  Uttle  opposition,  and  re- 
newed again  only  last  year.  Although 
the  students  have  11  years  in  which  to 
repay  their  loans,  these  funds  are  being 


repaid  at  twice  the  scheduled  rate,  which 
is  a  tribute  to  the  young  people  of  this 
Nation.  And  here  Congress  sits,  with 
nothing  to  do  for  months,  while  college 
careers  go  out  the  window. 

As  long  ago  as  January  of  this  year, 
when  the  Kennedy  administration  intro- 
duced its  omnibus  education  package, 
Republican  leaders  warned  of  just  such 
a  delay  if  the  noncontroversial  parts  of 
the  bill  were  not  divorced  from  new  pro- 
grams which  had  little  backing.  I  know 
that  many  of  our  colleagues  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  have  expressed 
similar  views.  Yet  a  separate  bill,  H.R. 
6061,  was  not  introduced  for  nearly  5 
months. 

We  can  see  the  results  today.  My  own 
State  of  New  Jersey  has  been  allocated 
only  $1,738,850  of  its  $2,095,966  request, 
or  roughly  83  percent.  Part  of  the  rea- 
son for  the  lesser  amoimt  can  also  be 
traced  to  a  provision  presently  in  the  act 
which  places  a  limit  of  $250,000  on  any 
one  institution's  share,  which  directly 
affects  requests  from  Princeton  and  Rut- 
gers— the  State  university.  Yet,  New 
Jersey  is  fairly  well  off.  In  South  Da- 
kota, for  example,  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  needs  have  been  met.  In  New 
Jersey  alone,  however,  an  estimate  based 
on  an  average  of  $500  a  loan  indicates 
that  over  600  students  will  suffer. 

Recently  I  have  received  many  com- 
munications from  students  in  my  district 
requesting  assistance.  As  each  day 
passes  they  see  their  hopes  for  continu- 
ing or  beginning  their  academic  careers 
disappearing.  All  I  can  tell  them  is  that 
the  committee  responsible  for  a  new  au- 
thorization bill,  which  would  provide  an 
additional  $45  imllion  and  eliminate  the 
$250,000  institutional  limitation,  hopes 
to  have  the  measure  before  Congress  in 
the  near  future. 

As  Dr.  Stout,  the  Director  of  the  OfHce 
of  Education's  student  financial  aid 
branch  has  observed,  however,  the  criti- 
cal point  in  time  is  right  now.  Any  fur- 
ther delay  would  make  it  administrative- 
ly impossible  to  aid  students  before  the 
beginning  of  the  next  semester  in  Janu- 
ary. I  urge  the  leadership,  therefore, 
to  make  this  a  priority  "must"  item  and 
to  bring  the  bill  to  a  vote  before  another 
week  is  up. 


U.S.  CULTURAL  EXPORT  DECLARED 
LOW  ORADE 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WiDNALL]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
r>oint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  witnesses  told  a  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  headed  by  our  able 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fasckll],  that,  instead  of  sending 
abroad  its  finest  performers  the  U.S. 
Government's  cultural  exports  at  the 
present  time  are  of  little  help  in  dispel- 
ling America's  image  as  that  of  a  people 
unconcerned  with  the  arts. 
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Hal  Holbrook.  who  toured  12  oountrte« 
In  EMt  ftDd  WMi  Burope  with  his  one- 
man  ahow.  "Mn  Evening  With  Mark 
Twain,"  orfed  that  tetter  theater  pro- 
ductions te  sent  abroad,  and  that  some 
theater  produoMons  sent  overseas  have 
been  "thrown  tofether  like  an  oldtlmers' 
teneflt  team." 

Angus  Donean.  executive  secretary  of 
Actors'  Equltgr  Association,  said: 

To  overooms  tb*  wl<l««pr«ftd  notion  of 
Ameiic*  u  a  cultural  desert  we  expend  the 
price  of  one  grade  A  movie — %2A  mil  I  ton  a 
year. 

Theodore  Bikel.  actor  and  folk  singer. 
who  recently  toured  New  Zealai^  and 
Australia  for  the  State  Department, 
said: 


Tea  caniuA  answar  an  appearance  by 
OUtraJch  In  aa  iinoommltted  country  bjr 
anything  leas  tbaa  an  appearance  by  Isaac 
Stem. 

Stanley  BaDard,  secretary.  American 
Federation  of  Mnsleians.  KFlu-ClO.  said 
that  as  early  aa  1M9  Oreat  Britain  spent 
$65  million  on  cultural  exports.  Prance 
$50  million,  and  West  Germany  $13  mil- 
lion. Soviet  expenditures  on  cultural 
exports,  he  sakl,  while  not  known  ex- 
actly, are  very  high. 

Melissa  Hayden,  prima  ballerina  with 
the  New  York  City  Ballet,  said  her  com- 
pany had  been  very  successful  in  its  tour 
of  Western  Burope.  Japan,  and  Russia 
under  the  cultural  exchange  program 
for  the  State  Department,  and  added ; 

I  detect  a  growing  tendency  to  send  tbe 
wrong  groupa  to  the  wrong  places. 

I  am  told  that  certain  companies  are 
sent  abroad  amply  because  they  are  In 
existence.  But  can  we  afford  to  send  leas 
^^lan  the  best  to  Russia?  E>o  they  send  us 
other  than  thetr  best?  If  companies  are 
not  sufficiently  stimulating  to  the  New  York 
City  public  they  are  not  sufficiently  stimu- 
lating to  the  Xioecow  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  early  this  year  the  De- 
partment of  State  reorganized  its  cul- 
tural exchange  program.  Soothing 
statements  were  Issued  at  that  time 
about  the  past  Inadequacies  of  this  pro- 
gram, and  glowing  promises  were  made 
about  how  the  reorganization  would 
strengthen  and  Improve  It.  Apparently, 
however,  the  situation  at  the  SUte  De- 
partment leaves  much  to  be  desired.  I 
have  spoken  several  times  about  this 
cultural  exchange  program  and  now  call 
attention  to  my  statements  in  the  Con- 
GKXssiOKAL  Rxcoao  of  June  18.  1963,  page 
11024;  August  8,  page  14621;  and  Au- 
gust 14,  page  15009.  Also  January  10. 
1963,  page  120. 

I  include  at  this  point  some  interest- 
ing and  significant  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived regarding  some  of  the  points  I 
have  been  making  in  these  speeches, 
about  such  things  as  the  need  to  imple- 
ment the  "reverae  flow"  provisions  of  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961,  and  the  need  to 
counter  the  cultural  drive  of  Cuba,  and 
the  Soviet  Uxdon.  in  South  America.  In 
addition,  I  Inclnde  a  news  item  on  the 
formation  of  a  committee  of  drama  ex- 
perts to  advise  the  Department  of  State 


regarding   the   presentation   of   theater 
programs  abroad. 

DJ9.  Smnatb. 
CoMMrrrwi  om  I^Niaiaif  Rb^attons. 

JUI.T  10.  1»63. 

Hon.  WILJ.XAM  B.  WUkNALL. 

House  of  RepretrntatiirH, 
Waahinffton.  D  C 

DBAS  Bnx:  Thank  you  so  much  for  your 
letter  and  the  copy  of  your  speech,  which  la 
excellent.  I  am  planning  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
win  do  what  I  can  to  persuade  the  menibers 
to  Include  some  money  for  this  activity 

I  was  very  disappointed  at  the  extent  of  the 
cut  In  the  administration's  request  Imposed 
by  the  Hoiase.  We  seem  to  have  unlimited 
funds  for  going  to  the  moon  and  other  ques- 
tionable activities,  but  it  always  seems  dif- 
ficult to  find  money  fur  this  field 

I  do  appreciate  your  Interest  and  the  fine 
Job  you  have  done  In  presenting  the  case. 

With  best  wishes,   I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J     W     Fl-LBRIC)tT 


RL-TGxaa.  Tur  St*ti  L'NivtR.'siTT. 
Nrw  Brunvtculc.  N  J  .  Srpte-nibrr  4    i9ei 
Hon.  William  B  Widnali.. 
House  0/  Rrpresentatiiet. 
Wtshtngton.  D  C 

Dkab  BiLi.  Your  very  Interesting  material 
came  In  while  I  w.ts  un  vucatlun.  I  share 
your  concern  over  the  way  In  which  the 
Congress  has  cut  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  Inter-American 
Music  Festival  and  similar  enterprises.  There 
Is  a  kind  of  false  realism  which  prompts  this 
kind  of  false  economy,  and  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  that  you  are  protesting  against  It. 
Yours  ve.'y  smoerely. 

Maso.n-  W    Gross 

Carnbcic  Co«f  or  Sryu  York. 
Sew  York.  S  Y  .  August  20    19^3. 
Hon    William  B    Widnall, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Deas  Ma.  Widnall  Thank  you  for  sendlnK 
me  the  copy  of  your  Important  speech  on  the 
State  Department's  cultural  presentations 
program  I  partlcul.irly  appreciated  your 
emphasis  upon  maintaining  the  quality  of 
the  program. 

With  respect  to  Miss  Lulu  Porter.  I  do  not 
have  enough  information  to  pajss  Judgment 
on  the  merits  of  the  c.use.  but  I  shall  make 
every  effort  to  learn  more  about  It.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  she  was  not  selected  un- 
der the  program  which  we  reorganised  last 
winter  and  which  Is  now  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Glenn  Wolfe  In  the  State  Department 
She  was  selected.  I  believe,  by  the  people  In 
the  Department  who  are  concerned  with  ex- 
change of  p>ersons  with  eastern  E^urope. 

I  Intend  to  make  further  Inquiries  on  this 
matter,  because  it  is  my  hope  that  eventually 
all  exchanges  which  have  cultural  or  artistic 
Implications  will  be  cleared  through  Mr. 
Wolfe. 

I  heartily  share  your  concern   for  stand- 
ards.   The  reorganization  efforu  of  last  win- 
ter were  earnestly  directed, to  that  end. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  W   Gardner 

Education  and  World  Aftaiks, 
NeiD  York.  S  Y  .  August  13    19S3 
Hon    WiLLLAM  B    Widnall, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DzAS  CoNOKXSSMAN  WiDNALL :  Thank  you 
for  forwarding  the  enclosure  with  your  Au- 
gust 12  letter. 

I  believe  that  you  are  probably  quite  cor- 
rect In  stating  that  our  cultural  exchange 
program,    particularly    with    Latin    America, 


Is  out  of  ail  proporUon  to  the  strategic  tn> 
terest  of  our  southern  neighbors.  There 
are,  however,  two  events  which  should  help 
to  evaluate  our  overall  program  In  LAtln 
America  which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention. 

A  very  excellent  summary  of  all  activi- 
ties of  American  organizations,  governmental 
and  private,  within  Individual  countries  in 
Ijitln  America  Is  currently  being  prepared 
bv  a  Mrs  Yoimg  In  the  State  Department 
I  have  reviewed  a  draft  of  the  Brazilian  sum- 
mary and  Judge  It  to  t>e  a  thorough  and 
most  useful  piece  of  work.  It  Is  Impressive 
for  the  range  of  Interest  and  assistance 
which  It  Indicates  I  suggest  that  when 
these  summaries  are  completed  and  studied, 
p>erhapa  for  the  first  time  one  can  assess 
our  overall  national  Involvement  with  Latin 
America  and  areas  which  need  additional 
commitment. 

Second,  the  meeting  In  Bogota  of  Minis- 
ters of  Education  which  was  Just  concluded 
proposed  that  the  ministers  reconvene  this 
week  to  study  cultural  exchanges.  If  this 
was  done,  the  Interest  and  feelings  of  the 
South  Americans  about  the  matter  will  be 
expressed  I  presume 

I   hope   that  your  continued  attention   to 
the  strengthening  of  our  cultural  exchange 
programs    will    eventually    find    the    needed 
governmental  and  private  suport. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rcxsza  H.   Sheldon. 


AMtRlrAN   CtUNCIL  ON   EofCATION, 

Washington    DC  .  August  13.  19C3 
Hon    Wn  liam  B    Widnall, 
Hfiute  of  Reprefrntatii  es. 
Wa.ihinglon.  D  C 

Drjta  CoNoaEssMAN  Widnall.  Thank  you 
fur  the  transmittal,  under  date  of  August 
12,  of  the  materials  on  the  cultural  relations 
program. 

As  you  know,  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Education  has  followed  with  great 
interest  the  development  of  this  program. 
I  think  It  fair  to  say  that  the  Commission 
remains  of  the  view,  recently  expressed  In 
the  Gardner  report,  that  underftnanclng  has 
been  a  chronic  limitation  on  U  S  effective- 
ness m  this  important^eld 
Sincerelv  yours. 

Rk-hako  a    Humphrey, 

Director. 


1  FYom   the   Washington    (DC  )    Post. 
Sept.    1,    19«3  1 

State  Department  Forms  Panel  on  Export- 
ing or  CULTtJKK 

TTie  State  Department  yesterday  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  a  committee  of 
drama  experts  and  said  It  la  suspending  ex- 
port of  theatrical  productions  until  the 
expert  advice  of  members  of  the  panel  can 
be  obtained. 

The  15  members  of  the  committee  will 
study  problems  of  presenting  theatrical  en- 
tertainment abroad  under  the  VS.  cultural 
affairs  program 

They  are  l>elng  asked  to  give  their  views 
on  problems  of  cost  as  related  to  production, 
scenery,  lighting,  and  transportation  and  on 
Innovations  and  economies  that  may  be 
achieved  through  advanced  planning. 

"The  committee  will  also  be  asked,'  the 
announcement  said,  "'to  suggest  criteria  for 
determining  play  content  that  will  be  effec- 
tive abroad  even  though  not  performed  In 
the  local  language." 

Actress  Nan  Martin,  of  New  York,  was 
named  chairman  of  the  group  and  Producer 
Robert  Whitehead,  of  New  York,  vice  chair- 
man. 

Other  members:  Richard  L.  Coe,  drama 
critic  of  the  Washington  Poet:  Robert  Dow- 
Ung,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
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directors  of  the  American  NaUonal  Theater 
and  Academy  (ANTA);  Hal  Holbrook.  New 
York,  actor;  Edward  Kook,  New  York,  light- 
ing expert;  Jerome  Lawrence,  Uallbu,  Calif., 
writer:  E.  O.  Marshall.  New  Tork,  Aet<»'; 
Kevin  McCarthy,  Beverly  HllU,  Calif.,  actor. 
Also,  Jo  Mlelzlner.  New  Tork,  stage  de- 
.signer;  Dick  Moore,  New  York,  actor  and 
editor  of  Equity;  Chester  Morris,  New  York, 
actor;  Donald  Oenslager.  New  York,  scene 
designer;  Alan  Schneider,  New  York,  stage 
director;  Peggy  Wood.  New  York,  actress  and 
president  of  ANTA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  concentration  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellite  nations,  in- 
cluding Cuba,  on  cultural  matters,  espe- 
cially the  arts,  is  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance as  an  Increasing  number  of  peo- 
ple all  over  our  country  recognize.  Cer- 
tainly, the  support  which  the  Congress 
has  given,  In  appropriating  funds,  and 
In  other  ways,  to  the  administration  in 
art  exchanges — which  began  under  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower — proves  that  there  Is 
overwhelming  recognition  here,  and  In 
the  country  at  large,  that  a  far-reaching 
counterstrategy  is  an  absolute  must. 

What  we  do  in  cultural  matters  is  of 
paramount  importance  and,  for  this  rea- 
son, many  people  have  become  genuinely 
alarmed  at  reports  of  the  imminent  ap- 
pointment of  Richard  Goodwin  to  the 
post  which  August  Heckscher  graced 
until  recently  as  special  consultant  on 
the  arts  to  the  President. 

The  fact  that  being  a  troubleshooter, 
votegetter.  and  sometime  speechwrlter 
for  the  President  does  not  automatically 
qualify  a  person  to  fill  the  most  Im- 
portant art  and  culture  post  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  apparent  to  prac- 
tically everyone,  and  therefore  should  be 
apparent  to  this  administration  which 
prides  itself  on  its  concern  for  the  arts. 
This  is  particularly  true,  since  this  ad- 
ministration has  been  plagued  with  more 
than  its  share  of  unfortunate  and  lack- 
luster appointments. 

Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  And  a  way  to  fill  this  important 
post  with  a  man  or  woman  who  is  dis- 
tinguished in  the  arts  and  who  is  a  cul- 
tural leader  of  note. 

I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  speak  a 
word  of  encouragement  also  to  those  who 
have  worked  so  hard  to  preserve  the 
Capitol  Theater  for  the  presentation  of 
Americas  great  artists,  and  of  opera, 
ballet,  and  other  performing  arts  groups. 
as  well  as  young  and  aspiring  artists  of 
merit,  from  this  and  other  countries. 

The  destruction  of  the  Capitol  Thea- 
ter, and  the  conversion  of  its  space  to 
offices,  will  deprive  the  Nation's  Capital 
of  the  only  stage  it  has.  or  is  like^  to 
have  for  many,  many  years,  if  ever, 
which  is  suitable  for  the  presentation  of 
the  larger  productions  from  this  and 
other  countries. 

According  to  the  newspapers  yester- 
day, and  today,  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Evening  Star,  and  the  Washington  Dally 
News,  the  seats  and  the  stage  equipment 
have  been  thoughtlessly  ripped  out  of 
the  Capitol  Theater,  and  its  furnishings 
yesterday  auctioned  off  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Despite  these  unfortunate  de- 
velopments there  is  still  every  reason  to 
hope,  that  this  great  theater  can  and  will 


be  saved  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  oiu* 
people.  Surely  the  House  suited  forth- 
rightiy  and  in  the  highest  national  inter- 
est in  passing  H.R.  7399  on  August  26, 
and  Senator  Paul  Douglas  demonstrated 
and  acted  in  the  best  interest  of  all  of 
our  citizens  when  he  introduced  this  bill 
in  the  Senate  with  a  much-needed 
amendment  which  provides  for  the  full 
compensation  of  the  National  Press  Club 
and  the  National  Press  Building  Corp., 
the  owners  and  managers  of  the  National 
Press  Building  of  which  the  Capitol  The- 
ater is  such  an  integi'al  part.  Senator 
Douglas  sent  me  the  following  letter  on 
this  matter: 

September  10,  1963. 
Hon.  William  B.  Widnall, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deah  Congressman  Widnall:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  August  27  concerning  the 
legislation  to  rescue  the  Capitol  and  Keith's 
Theaters.  I  was  happy  to  Introduce  the  bill 
on  September  5  and  I  enclose  the  tearsheet 
from  the  Record  of  my  Senate  speech. 

I  have  written  Senator  Bible,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
asking  If  his  committee  would  be  able  to 
consider  this  matter  as  soon  as  possible. 

With  best  wishes. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Paul  H.  Douglas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  Capitol  Theater  is  pos- 
sible, and  proved  to  be  so  imminent,  it 
is  my  hope  that  Senator  Alan  Bible  and 
his  colleagues  who  are  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla  will  move  quickly  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  House-passed  bill.  H.R.  7399, 
and  Senator  Douglas'  highly  important 
amendment,  and  approve  it  without  de- 
lay. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarlcs,  House 
Report  No.  702,  which  accompanied  H.R. 
7399: 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.R. 
7399)  to  provide  for  the  preparation  of  plans 
for  the  utilization  of  certain  buildings  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  municipal  pur- 
poses, having  considered  the  same,  report 
favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and 
recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  require  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Coltunbla  to  prepare  and  present  to  the 
Congress,  not  later  than  February  15,  1964. 
a  feasible  plan  for  the  acqtilsitlon  of  Loew's 
Capitol  Theater  and  Keith's  Theater  by  pur- 
chase, lease  or  otherwise,  and  for  their  oper- 
ation as  municipal  or  semlmunlclpal  thea- 
ters. It  is  further  stipulated  that  no  permit 
staaU  be  granted  for  the  destruction  of  those 
theaters  or  for  their  conversion  to  other 
uses,  until  60  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  above-mentioned  plan  Is  submitted  to 
the  88th  Congress. 

The  motivation  for  this  bill  Is  the  report 
that  these  two  privately  owned  theaters  are 
scheduled  for  conversion  Into  use  for  busi- 
ness offloes. 

Keith's  Theater,  located  In  the  Albee  Build- 
ing at  619  16th  Street  NW..  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,600  and  is  reputed  to  be  one 
of  the  moet  beautiful  and  acoustically  per- 
fect theaters  In  the  world.  Loew's  Capitol 
Theater  Is  in  the  National  Press  Building, 
at  1326  P  Street  NW..  and  Is  the  largest  thea- 
ter in  the  city,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
3,000  persons.  We  are  Informed  tbat  Loew's 
Capitol  Is  the   only  theater   In  Washington 


with  stage  facilities  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  presentation  of  the  larger  types 
of  ballet  and  grand  opera  productions. 

A  Joint  resolution  identical  to  this  bill. 
House  Joint  Resolution  865,  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  September  24,  1962, 
but  failed  of  action  In  the  Senate.  At  a 
public  hearing  held  last  year  in  connection 
with  House  Joint  Resolution  865,  spKikesmen 
for  a  number  of  local  organizations  devoted 
to  the  performing  arts.  Including  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Washington 
Opera  Society,  the  Washington  Ballet  Guild, 
the  Hayes  Concert  Bureau,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Civic  Opera  and  Washington  Civic  Sym- 
phony, testified  as  to  the  need  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  two  theaters  as  Irreplacable 
centers  for  live  theatrical  exhibits. 

We  were  Informed  that  the  performing 
arts,  such  as  ballet,  grand  opera,  and  theater, 
are  more  lively  today  than  ever  before,  and 
that  throtighout  the  United  States  en- 
thusiasm, activity,  and  patronage  are  on  the 
Increase.  Under  these  circumstances,  It 
would  certainly  be  a  most  serious  setback 
to  this  movement  if  the  principal  showcase 
of  the  Nation,  a  city  now  acclaimed  in  many 
circles  as  the  capital  of  the  world  were  un- 
able to  accommodate  major  musical,  dance, 
and  opera  companies,  including  some  which 
come  from  abroad  as  official  visitors  In  Im- 
plementation of  International  agreements 
undertaken  by  our  Government.  Any  step 
rea3onably  calculated  to  assist  In  averting 
such  an  unfortunate  development  wlU  cer- 
tainly constitute  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  cultural  life  of  this  city  and  of  the 
Nation. 

In  recent  years,  some  15  to  18  live  shows 
which  could  have  been  accommodated  on 
no  other  stage  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  been  presented  each  year  at  the  Capltcd 
Theater,  and  It  has  been  planned  to  Increase 
this  number  In  the  future.  These  presenta- 
tions have  Included  such  internationally  ac- 
claimed performers  as  the  Gala  Royal  Danish 
Ballet  and  the  Bolshol  Ballet. 

The  Cultural  Center  which  Is  now  In  the 
planning  stage  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
win  not  offer  a  solution  to  the  problem  posed 
by  the  threatened  loss  of  the  Capitol  and 
Keith's  Theaters.  In  the  first  place,  the 
most  optimistic  timetable  calls  few  the  com- 
pletion of  this  Center  in  1966;  and  also,  plans 
for  the  Center  Include  provisions  for  a  the- 
ater which  will  seat  only  1,200  persons. 

A  Citizens'  Committee  To  Save  the  Capitol 
Theater,  composed  of  prominent  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  attempted  to  nego- 
tiate a  lease  with  the  owners  of  the  Capitol 
Theater,  without  success. 

Also,  within  the  past  2  months,  a  group  of 
Investors  submitted  a  very  substantial  offer, 
reported  to  be  some  $8  million,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  building  in  which  the  Capitol 
Theater  Is  located,  for  the  purpose  of  leasing 
the  theater  to  keep  a  "much-needed  enter- 
tainment and  cultural  center  for  our  Na- 
tion's Capitol."  Despite  this  offer,  however, 
the  National  Press  Club  Corp.,  which  owns 
both  the  building  and  the  theater,  has  pro- 
ceeded with  plans  to  convert  the  building 
Into  offices.  This  plan  necessitated  an  appli- 
cation to  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Zoning  Adjustment  for  a  zoning  variance, 
because  the  offic«-s  would  create  a  greater 
density  than  now  exists  Inside  the  building. 
On  June  26,  1963,  It  was  announced  that  the 
Zoning  Board  had  granted  this  variance,  and 
apparently  the  corporation  Intends  to  |xt>- 
ceed  with  Its  plan. 

It  thus  appears  that  citizens'  efforts  to 
accomplish  the  continued  operation  of  these 
theaters  are  doomed  to  failure,  and  that  the 
only  feasible  solution  must  Involve  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  as  proposed 
in  this  legislation. 

Public  hearing  on  Hit.  7399  and  H.R.  7390, 
Identical  bUls,  was  held  on  /uly  26,  1963. 
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HEAVY   PREPOKIWRANCE   OF   PUB- 
LIC OPDaOK  ON  ONE  SIDE  OP  A 

PUBLIC  IS8UB 

Mr.  THOMBON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  oiuuilmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ByuissJ  may  taXtuoA  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Racoaa  and  include  extrane- 
oiis  matter.     

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  rare.  I  believe,  when  every 
evidence— congrssston ■!  mail,  personal 
contact  with  Toten.  and  public  polls- 
points  to  a  heavy  preponderance  of  pub- 
lic opinion  on  oeS  aide  of  a  public  issue. 

Yet,  this  Is  undoubtedly  the  case  when 
the  question  inv<dved  is  whether  taxes 
should  be  cut  without  first  bringing  Fed- 
eral spending  under  control.  The  ma- 
jority of  American  people,  to  their  ever- 
lasting credit,  are  unwilling  to  accept  the 
undeniable  b^ieflts  of  a  cut  in  their  taxes 
unless  they  have  concrete  evidence  that 
the  administration  Is  either  willing  to 
discipline  its  ^pending  ur^e  or  is  forced 
to  do  BO. 

As  one  evidence  of  this  deep  belief  of 
the  American  people.  I  include,  as  part 
of  my  remaiics,  a  press  release  I  issued 
yesterday  which  points  to  results  of  polls 
on  this  question  eonducted  by  Repub- 
lican Members  this  year. 

The  average  poll  of  these  38  Members 
shows  that,  among  those  expressing  an 
opinion  on  whether  taxes  should  be  cut 
without  spending  reductions.  85  percent 
voted  "no"  and  only  15  percent  voted 
"yea." 

The  press  release  follows : 
RsLKASB  From  ths  Omct  or  Repkesentattvs 
JoHM  W.  B-nufSB,  BsrvBLicAw,  or  Wisconsin 

Constituent  polls  by  Republican  Congreas- 
men  from  an  parts  of  the  country  show  a 
vast  majority  oC  voters  oppose  President 
Kennedy's  program  to  cut  taxes  and  increase 
Federai  spencUog.  BepreaentaUve  John  W. 
BTams.  of  Wlsoonaln.  ranking  Republican 
msmbar  of  tlie  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. dlacloMd  today. 

Tbe  Wlaoonaln  Oongreaaman  said  the  aver- 
ag»  Republican  OoDgrMsma^'s  poll  of  bis 
constituents  showed  that  85  percent  of  those 
responding  oppossd  tax  auim  without  more 
control  over  spending  and  15  percent  ravored 
tax  reductions  whstlker  or  not  proposed  ex- 
penditures were  radueed.  Tbe  polls  includ- 
ed samplings  oif  votaor  opUiloa  by  39  Con- 
gressmen from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

"These  polls  prove  once  again  that  Amer- 
icana still  cUng  to  the  basic  Puritan  ethic 
for  which  the  Ksnnsdy  administration  has 
such  contempt,"  BrmaiBi  said.  "The  people 
of  America,  in  affaet.  are  telling  the  admin- 
istration that  th«y  want  action  to  control 
spending  before  tassa  are  cut  and  they  are 
saying  It  In  no  uncertain  terms." 

BTaNBS,  who  also  Is  ebalnnan  of  the  House 
RepubUcan  policy  oommlttee.  noted  that 
President  Kennedy  has  conslatently  Ignored 
the  fact  that  "votvs  have  not  been  seduced 
by  the  attraoUoo  of  a  tax  cut  without  regard 
to  the  deOdU  It  wUl  Insure. ' 

The  poUs  were  eoaducted  over  the  past 
few  months  and  eoveesd  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects,  but  all  included  a  question  on  tax 
policy.  Although  the  question  was  phrased 
differently  in  each  questionnaire.  It  boUed 


down  to  this:  I3o  you  favor  tax  cuts  without 
spending  cuts?  Here  Is  the  breakdown  la 
peroentagee: 

SummMry  of  OOP  eongrtssional  polls  on  taz 
reduction  ■ 
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STATEMENT  OP  POLICY  BY  THE  AIR 
FORCE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
SpeaJter.  I  asJc  unanlmou.s  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gur- 
NEYl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
ix>int  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Spealter.  yester- 
day, the  Air  Force  Association  meeting 
here  in  Washington,  adopted  their  1963 
statement  of  policy. 

Last  night  at  their  dinner  honoring 
this  year's  outstanding  airman,  a  constit- 
uent of  mine.  Mr.  A.  P.  Phillips,  of  Or- 
lando, Fla..  vtoe  president  of  the  Air 
Force  Association,  gave  me  a  copy  of  this 
statement  of  policy. 

I  find  it  eminently  worthy  of  lnclu.slon 
In  the  CoNGRESSiON.^L  Record. 

The  statement  points  out  certain  basic 
facts  concerning  the  state  of  world  af- 
fairs and  this  Nation's  approach  to  them, 
that  In  my  opinion,  represents  the  think- 
in*  of  many  citizens  of  this  country.  Of 
particular  significance  Is  their  recogni- 
tion that  communism  \s  the  primary 
threat  to  peace  and  freedom,  and  that 
the  only  sound  way  to  meet  it,  Is  by 
maintaining  military  superiority  over 
the  Communist  nations. 

Worthy  of  particular  note  is  the  asso- 
ciation's statement  on  the  proposed  test 


ban  treaty.    Their  statement  of  policy 
says: 

It  Is  our  conviction,  therefore,  that  even 
If  the  promised  safeguards  should  materlal- 
lae.  ratification  of  the  proposed  test  ban 
treaty  would  entail  unacceptable  risks  to 
the  security  of  this  Kation  and  of  the  free 
world 

I  think  it  well  to  point  out  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  membership  of  the  Air 
Force  As-sociation  consists  of  former  Air 
Force  p>eople  who  are  not  In  the  ac- 
tive Military  Establishment,  but  are  ci- 
vilians who  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
busy  communities  where  they  live.  They 
are  not  only  active  but  prominent  in 
business  and  civic  affairs,  and  geograph- 
ically, reside  in  all  parts  of  our  Nation. 
They  represent  the  thinking  of  a  sizable 
croKs  section  of  America. 

It  Is  refreshing  to  see  the  Air  Force 
Association  take  such  an  objective  stand 
of  vital  issues  facing  this  Nation. 

The     Air     Force     Associations     1»«3 
statement  is  as  follows: 
Aia   Poac«   AsBociATioN.    1963   Statement  or 

PoMCT,    AS    SuBMirraD    by    the    Boaso    or 

Dianrroas.  SamcMBn  11.  1063 

The  views  of  the  Air  Force  Aasoclatlon,  as 
net  forth  In  this  1903  statement  of  policy,  are 
offered  as  tiie  collective  judgment  of  a  large 
body  of  men  and  wumeu  who  represent  a 
broiid  cross-section  of  the  American  people. 
In  the  degree  that  we  constitute  an  organl- 
zatkin.  It  is  by  reason  of  our  experience.  In- 
terest, knowledge,  and  concern  In,  of,  and 
about  national  security.  Here  we  believe  our 
views  can  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  national  policy  dialog.  We  present 
meae  views  herewith: 

The  ComraunUt  system,  whether  dominated 
by  Moscow  or  divided  between  Moscow  and 
Pelplng.  continues  to  stand  as  the  primary 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
freedom  of  mankind  We  And  no  evidence 
that  the  Communist  goal  of  world  domina- 
tion   has  changed. 

It  Is  now  more  Important  than  ever  be- 
fiire  t4>  emphasize  this  reality.  Tht  search 
for  pence  Is  taking  new  and  perilous  turn- 
ings. Our  strength  has  thus  far  deterred 
a  nuclear  war  Yet.  a  paral>-zlng  fear  of  such 
a  war  Is  leading  to  a  preoccupation  with  dis- 
mantling the  very  strategic  tools  that  have 
.served  us—  and  mankind  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain — so  well  thus  far.  There  is 
abroAd  an  atmosphere  of  relief,  relaxation, 
and  false  security  ominously  reminiscent  of 
events  that  led  to  the  Yalta  accommodation 
with  one  totalitarian  power  and  the  Munich 
accommodation  with  another.  Once  again, 
hope  may  outweigh  reason. 

Today  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  \a  hailed 
tis  a  first  step  toward  the  relaxation  nf  world 
tensions  and  eventual  wjrld  peace.  The  de- 
sire for  peace  Is  one  we  share  Remember- 
ing as  we  do  the  false  accomnKxlat  Ions  of 
the  pavt,  we  must  a.sk  "Does  the  test  ban 
treaty  truly  advance  the  cause  of  peace?  " 

In  cold  truth  the  balance  between  the 
debits  and  credits  attaching  to  this  accom- 
modation has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
struck.  Within  the  Government,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  senior  officials  who  support  the 
treaty  acknowledge  tiiat  technical  and  mili- 
tary risks  are  being  knowingly  Incurred. 
There  Is,  In  fact,  among  the  weapon  experts 
who  are  privy  to  the  technical  Intelligence 
a  clear  disagreement  as  to  whether  the  nu- 
clear advantage  still  remains  with  us  or 
has  passed,  or  is  passing,  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  note  the  testimony  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  effect 
that  Soviet  cheating  is  to  be  expected. 
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We  note  the  GovemmentiB  promlsea  to 
maintain  constant  readineaa  to  reaume  teaU, 
In  event  of  a  Soviet  vloilaUon  In  those  an- 
vlronments  prohibited  by  tha   treaty. 

We  note  the  Government's  promises  to 
make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
by   underground  testing. 

We  note  that  promised  safeguards  are  not 
now  In  being.  This  circumstance  la  a  cause 
for  grave  concern  among  those  familiar  with 
all  the  technical  considerations. 

We  note  that  responsible  nuclear  authori- 
ties consider  It  possible  that  certain  atmos- 
pheric tests  conducted  by  the  Russians  may 
h.ive  already  provided  them  Information  on 
missile  vulnerability  which  we  do  not  have. 
The  United  States  had  programed  sxich  tests 
but  these  would  be  forbidden  under  the 
treaty.  Thus,  even  if  the  Soviets  do  not 
cheat,  and  even  If  the  promised  safeguards 
ju-e  fully  exploited,  the  Russians  may  al- 
ready possess  the  Information  necessary  to 
neutralize   our  missile  force. 

Finally,  we  note  the  statement  of  the 
one  Senate  committee  which  examined  all 
the  classified  data— the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee — which  re- 
jxjrted:  "We  are  compelled  to  conclude  that 
serious — perhaps  even  formidable — military 
and  technical  disadvantages  to  the  United 
States  win  follow  from  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  At  the  very  least  it  will  prevent 
the  United  States  from  providing  otxr  mili- 
tary forces  with  the  highest  quality  of  weap- 
ons of  which  our  science  and  technology  la 
capable." 

It  Is  argued,  nonethelees,  that  the  technical 
considerations  are  necessarily  subordinate  to 
the  political  ones.  The  treaty's  "thrust." 
we  are  told.  Is  political.  Yet.  beyond  the 
vague  exF>ectatlon  that  the  United  States 
will  now  be  able  somehow  to  transact  busi- 
ness with  the  Soviet  Union  on  easier  terms, 
the  political  advantages  that  have  over- 
powered the  technical  disadvantages  have 
not  been  made  clear. 

The  Soviet  political  system  remains  closed. 
We  and  our  allies  still  are  confronted  by  a 
militarily  powerful  state  where  policy  and 
the  means  of  action  remain  locked  in  secrecy. 
This  Is  what  has  bred  tension.  So  long  as 
the  real  sources  of  danger  remain  unap- 
proached  and  unopened,  where  are  the  politi- 
cal advantages?  In  the  past  3  years,  com- 
munism has  been  on  the  move  as  never  be- 
fore. The  Berlin  wall  has  been  built,  the 
assault  on  South  Vietnam  has  Intenslfled, 
Chinese  Communist  forces  have  moved  into 
India,  and  Soviet  forces  have  moved  into 
Cuba. 

We  are  not  Impressed  by  the  contention 
that  the  schism  In  the  Communst  camp  will 
necessarily  lead  to  a  leeeenlng  of  peril  to  the 
free  world.  The  Soviet  military  interven- 
tion In  Cuba,  as  well  as  the  lied  Chinese 
thrust  against  India,  came  well  after  the 
breach  between  Moscow  and  Pelplng  had  de- 
veloped. The  fact  that  we  face  not  one  but 
two  centers  of  Soviet  power  has  only  com- 
plicated, without  solving,  the  central  prob- 
lems besetting  the  free  world.  In  any  event, 
we  are  not  now  persuaded  that  It  Is  to  the 
long-range  Interest  of  this  Nation  to  make 
easier  the  lot  of  the  senior  jjartner  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy.  Logic,  In  our  Judg- 
ment, argues  for  maintaining  the  technologi- 
cal and  economic  preaaiu'eB  from  which  the 
Soviet  system  imder  Khrushchev  is  trying 
to  escape,  and  for  which  the  system  appears 
to  have  no  effective  counter. 

In  the  long  run.  and  we  owe  it  to  our  de- 
scendants to  think  In  the  long  ran,  the  drive 
of  totalitarian  communism,  whether  In  its 
Russian  or  Red  Chlneee  manlfeetatloas— or 
even  In  other  forms  In  Latin  America,  Asia,  or 
Africa — ^wlll  end  only  when  the  Oommiinlet 
leadership  becomes  convinced  that  tta  alma 
are  demonstrably  unworkable  and  unwanted. 


TTntll  recently  the  keystone  of  the  defense 
of  the  free  world  has  been  the  clear  superi- 
ority In  nuclear  striking  power  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies.  Now  the  pursuit  of 
nuclear  superiority  is  being  replaced  by  the 
pursuit  of  a  nuclear  stalemate.  Manned 
strategic  systems,  both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, are  being  abandoned.  Under  present 
programs,  within  a  reUtively  few  years  ovir 
strategic  nuclear  force  wUl  consist  entirely 
of  missiles,  either  burled  underground  or 
moving  about  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  The 
stated  official  hope  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  similarly  recast  Its  own  strategic  nuclear 
forces.  The  opposing  missile  forces  pre- 
sumably win  cancel  out  each  other,  like  op- 
posing factors  In  equation.  The  decisive  ele- 
ment In  such  a  balance  of  power.  If  achieved. 
then  would  revert  to  traditional  air,  sea.  and 
ground  forces — armed  with  conventional 
weapons. 

We  believe  that  adherence  to  a  policy  of 
nuclear  stalemate  is  an  open  Invitation  to 
Soviet  aggression  on  terms  which  the  free 
world  cannot  meet  and  Is  not  prepared  to 
meet. 

Such  aggression  could  take  one  of  two 
paths,  or  both  paths  could  be  pursued  simul- 
taneously. The  first  path  would  be  for  the 
Soviets  to  endorse  the  theory  of  stalemate 
while  working  clandestinely  to  upset  It.  The 
cloaer  the  balance,  the  easier  It  can  be  upset. 
Technology  remains  dynamic.  Strategy  must 
be  responsive  to  its  dynamism.  Nor  can  It  be 
politically  froeen  at  a  wishfully  convenient 
level.  A  breakthrough  In  only  one  of  several 
technological  areas  could  upset  a  stalemate 
decisively.  The  potentially  decisive  areas 
are  many — nuclear  weapon  technology,  mili- 
tary space  systems,  antisubmarine  warfare 
techniques,  antimissile  defense  systems.  A 
significant  Conunvmlst  breakthrough  In  only 
one  of  these  areas  could  put  the  free  world 
at  the  mercy  of  a  Soviet  ultimatum. 

The  Air  Force  Association  believes  that  a 
stalemate  strategy  Is  illusory  on  both  politi- 
cal and  technological  grounds.  We  believe 
that  strong  measures  must  be  taken  to  en- 
sure that  our  strategic  superiority.  In  the 
meaningful  area  of  nuclear  striking  forces,  is 
preserved. 

Should,  however,  the  Soviets  accept  nuclear 
stalemate  in  fact,  then  another  path  to  world 
domination  opens  up  to  them.  Exploitation 
of  technological  advantage  has  been  the  free 
world's  greatest  military  asset  to  date.  It  Is 
an  asset  that  would  be  surrendered  shoiild 
a  nuclear  stalemate  be  accepted.  For  hand 
In  hand  with  the  theory  of  nuclear  stalemate 
goes  political  pressure  for  nuclear  disengage- 
ment across  the  board,  tactical  as  well  as 
strategic.  This  pressure  stems  from  a  belief 
in  the  Inevitability  of  the  expansion  of  nu- 
clear warfare.  The  nuclear  escalation  theory 
holds  that  use  of  even  small  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  will  Invite  automatic  reprisal  In 
kind  and  on  a  larger  scale,  forcing  the  tempo 
of  the  war  up  the  nuclear  escalator  toward 
an  all-out  exchange.  Fear  of  the  expansion 
of  nuclear  war  is  so  great  among  those  who 
hold  this  view  that  complete  elimination  of 
nuclear  weapons  from  the  battlefield  Is 
deemed  preferable. 

Should  the  theory  of  strategic  nuclear 
stalemate  be  accepted,  ahould  the  West's  tac- 
tical advantage  In  nuclear  weapons  be  nulli- 
fied by  fear  of  an  expanding  nuclear  war  and 
by  politically  Inspired  nuclear  disengagement, 
then  the  prospective  battlefield  might  be  left 
to  air,  sea  and  ground  forces  armed  with  con- 
ventional weapons.  The  C<xnmunlsts  also 
would  retain  the  option  of  introducing  tacti- 
cal nuclear  weapons  to  gain  a  quick  decision 
by  surprise.  Our  allies  in  Western  Europe 
are  quite  aware  of  these  factors  and  are 
reluctant  to  supply  conventional  forces  in 
meaalagful  quantttlea,  a  reluctance  bolstered 
by  tbe   certain   knowledge  that  a   conven- 


tional war  would  be  fought  In  their  home- 
lands. The  United  States  has  begvm  to  ex- 
pand its  own  conventional  capability  but 
has  not  yet  admitted,  at  least  publicly,  the 
immense  numbers  of  men  and  huge  sums  of 
money  that  will  be  required  to  support  con- 
ventional forces  of  almost  World  War  II  size 
over  an  Indefinite  number  of  years.  If  we 
commit  the  folly  of  degrading  our  tactical 
nuclear  capability,  the  Conununlsts  will  have 
every  Incentive  to  Improve  their  own.  The 
Communists  then  could  present  us  with  a 
choice  between  capitulation  and  certain  de- 
feat by  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Air  Force  Association  believes  that 
strategic  nuclear  stalemate,  coupled  with 
tactical  nuclear  disengagement,  would  dan- 
gerously compromise  the  technological  and 
strategic  advantage  now  held  by  the  free 
world.  Further,  the  association  believes  the 
Inltltalve  In  world  affairs  would  pass  to  the 
Soviets  under  such  an  allnement  of  forces. 
And.  most  unpleasant  of  all,  this  country 
would  face  the  prospect  of  conscripting  Its 
young  men  for  military  duty  on  a  scale  com- 
parable to  World  War  II. 

The  consequences  of  these  notions  of 
technological  freeze,  strategic  nuclear  stale- 
mfite.  tactical  nuclear  disengagement  and, 
finally,  a  worldwide  confrontation  with  con- 
ventional arms,  can  already  be  seen.  Manned 
offensive  strategic  systems  are  likely  to  be 
phased  out  completely.  No  follow-on 
manned  systems,  either  offensive  or  defen- 
sive, are  currently  being  programed.  Com- 
plete strategic  dependence  Is  passing  to  a 
missile  force  of  uncertain  and  untried  re- 
liability, with  no  strong  provision  made  to 
exercise  the  force  to  determine  its  effective- 
ness or  readiness.  The  percentage  of  the  mil- 
itary budget  devoted  to  strategic  systems  Is 
dropping  In  both  the  relative  and  the  abso- 
lute sense.  Tactical  nuclear  weapons  are 
beginning  to  be  evacuated  from  Eiirope.  The 
number  of  options  available  to  our  strategists 
and  national  policymakers  is  shrinking  when 
It  should  be  expanding.  Strategic  rigidity  Is 
replacing  true  flexibility.  In  trying  to  avoid 
a  choice  between  holocaust  or  iiumUlatlon 
the  nation  Is  In  danger  of  passing  to  a  stra- 
tegic posture  In  which  any  choice  at  all  may 
well  be  eliminated. 

It  Is  said  that  these  changes  In  our  strat- 
egy are  dictated  by  the  dangers  Inherent  In 
onrushlng  military  technology  and  that  the 
admitted  risks  Involved  In  attempting  to 
freeze  technology  are  preferred  to  those  in- 
volved in  an  ever-quickening  arms  race.  The 
Implication  Is  that  unless  nuclear  competi- 
tion Is  dramatically  halted,  the  two  world 
colossi  are  on  a  collision  course  headed  for 
Inevitable  disaster. 

We  of  the  Air  Force  Association  submit 
that  this  Is  both  an  overstatement  and  an 
oversimplification.  We  submit  that  there 
are  less  dangerous  alternatives  which  can 
lead  to  an  eventual  termination  of  the  arms 
competition  on  terms  that  are  acceptable 
to  our  national  standards  of  justice  and 
honor.  Against  thU  background  we  present 
our  firmly  held  beliefs  and  convictions: 

•na    THSKAT     HAS     NOT    CHAMGD 

1.  The  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  Com- 
munist threat  must  first  be  acknowledged 
and  treated  for  what  It  Is.  The  goal  Is  ulti- 
mate world  domination.  The  essential  threat 
Is  Communist  military  power.  TTiat  power 
has  been,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  be, 
exercised  In  guUe  and  secrecy. 

MIUTAKT    POWE» — ^TH*    OKLT     BATX    AKSWia 

2.  The  only  safe  and  realistic  deterrent  to 
the  Communist  threat  is  superior  military 
power  and  the  demonstrated  wlUingneei  to 
employ  it  in  defense  of  the  free  world. 

BTaaTRnc  inTcxxae   suruuaarrT  ^waimaL 
t.  The  threat  to  our  eurvlval  as  a  nation 
and  leader  of  the  free  world  U  most  critical 
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at  Um  hlgh-lntaiMltf  wid  of  the  ■p«ctrum  of 
conflict,  that  lavolTliig  •xcbance  ot  multi- 
TTHfton  wkrtM*4i  Iwtw—n  ttom  oiAjor  com- 
b«tAnu.  Ineliidlng  our  aUlas.  Th«  tbreat 
dUninUlies  In  ImiiMdlAt*  d&nc*r.  although 
not  n«c«MarU]r  In  UniM  of  lUcallhood,  a«  on« 
gocB  acrosa  tha  oonlUet  apectrum  toward  low- 
Intenalty.  coiintMlBmirgancy  type  operatlona. 
It  Is  Important  noC  to  oonfxiaa  the  lUcellhood 
of  a  glvan  tjpa  of  mlUtary  confrontation  with 
the  extent  of  tlM  tlirwit  It  Impoaea.  Ck>nven- 
tlonal  oparatlooa  may  be  more  likely  than  a 
thermonuclear  axehanse  but  they  are  alao 
much  leaa  'Innnglic  A  meaningful  con- 
ventional capability  ean  only  supplement  nu- 
clear superiority.    It  cannot  subatltute  for  It. 

TBCHHOtOOICAL     ADVAMCK 

4.  Technological  adranoe  cannot  be  wished 
away  or  stopfied  at  a  point  that  may  appear 
to  be  convenient  or  desirable.  Technology 
will  work  for  any  master  who  has  the  wit  and 
the  will  to  exploit  It.  Tbla  country  must  em- 
ploy technology  with  imagination  and  daring 
In  a  search  botb  for  new  means  of  defense 
and,  equally  important,  new  ways  of  prevent- 
ing war. 

STACK 

5.  One  area  of  military  technological  po- 
tential In  which  this  Nation  obviously  U 
making  leas  than  a  maximum  effort  Is  mili- 
tary space.  As  we  noted  last  year,  space 
provides  a  new  pivot  for  military  capability. 
We  must  exploit  military  space  to  extend  and 
preserve  our  deterrent  strength,  to  control 
and  inhibit  those  who  would  use  their  power 
aggressively  to  dominate  life  on  earth.  All 
of  our  national  space  efforts.  Including 
purely  sclentlflc  exploratory  programs,  must 
be  measured  first  against  this  yardstick. 
The  national  interest  mustte^the-^^rlme  pur- 
pose of  every  national  pro0lmi.        ^ 

nmaTBOic  opuons     / 

6.  This  Nation  must  avolas«(«Hle  strategic 
doctrine  that  strives  for  a  stalemate  that 
wotild  be  as  dlflleult  for  us  to  maintain  as 
it  would  be  easy  for  the  enemy  to  upset. 
Hence,  we  of  the  Air  Force  Association  re- 
iterate our  firm  belief  in  the  need  for  a  mix- 
ture of  forces  and  weapons  tailored  to  the  Job 
to  be  done.  While  the  new  strategy  pur- 
ports to  widen  our  strategic  options.  It  has 
In  fact  limited  thess  cations  by  phasing  out 
manned  strategic  systems.  Only  such  a  mix, 
of  manned  and  immanned  systems,  airborne 
and  spaoebome.  offensive  and  defensive,  can 
give  ova  planners  the  number  of  options, 
the  variety  of  elMles,  they  need  to  match 
wits  as  weU  as  wsapoos  with  a  determined 
enemy.  SpedflcaUy,  we  call  for  develop- 
ment and  production  of  advanced  bomber 
and  Interceptor  systems  in  order  to  avoid  a 
dangerous  overrcllaBoe  on  missile  systems. 

AXMS    OOKFCTTnON 

7.  We  of  the  Air  Force  Association  hold 
that  this  Nation  need  feel  neither  a  sense  of 
guilt  nor  of  apoIocT  In  engaging  In  an  arms 
competlUon  that  it  did  not  seek,  a  competi- 
tion that  was  thrust  upon  It  by  those  who 
seek  to  dominate  all  men.  We  submit  that 
this  Nation  and  Its  allies  have  a  solemn  obli- 
gation to  prevail  in  this  competition. 

TXST    BAlf 

8.  Holding  these  beliefs,  we  of  the  Air  Force 
Association  are  partknilarly  troubled  both  by 
the  substance  of  the  proposed  test  ban  treaty 
and  the  manner  In  which  It  has  been  thrust 
upon  the  Congrssa.  our  miUtary  leadership, 
and  upon  th«  American  people.  Much  of  the 
basic  Information  pertinent  to  a  prudent  de- 
cision remains  In  oontsntlon. 

We  are  keenly  aware  of  the  military  risks 
which  are  Inherent  la  this  treaty.  The  polit- 
ical gains  which  are  supposed  to  outweigh 
thess  risks  are  not  so  clsar.  Whenever  a 
nation  limits  its  freedom  of  technical  Initi- 
ative In  any  Important  field.  Its  security  Is 
endangered. 

It  Is  our  conviction,  therefore,  that  even 
If  the  promised  safsguards  should  material - 


lae,  ratlflcation  of  the  propoeed  test  ban 
treaty  would  entail  unacceptable  riaks  to 
the  security  of  this  Nation  and  of  the  free 
world. 


HEALTH  CARE  POR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  WlscoriAln.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  ( Mr.  Cur- 
tis 1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  (gentleman  from 
Wisconsin' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  the 
August  12  issue  of  Medical  Economics 
there  appears  a  report  of  the  impressive 
progress  being  made  in  the  private  sec- 
tor of  our  econom^y  to  provide  adequate 
health  care  for  the  aged  of  this  Nation. 
Slightly  more  than  a  year  ago.  I  in- 
serted an  article  in  the  daily  Congres- 
sional Record  of  August  30.  1962,  page 
A6555.  to  show  the  great  strides  made  by 
the  Connecticut  Insurance  industry  in 
providing  more  than  85  percent  of  that 
State's  residents  over  the  age  of  65  with 
some  form  of  hospital -medical  insur- 
ance under  the  Cormecticut  65  program. 
Legislation  permitting  this  sort  of  risk 
pooling  by  the  insurance  Industry  as  ex- 
empt from  antitrust  laws  has  been 
passed  by  5  States  and  is  now  pending 
in  11  others. 

Private  health  insurance  has  moved 
forward  at  a  more  rapid  p«u:e  in  the  past 
10  years  In  both  quality  and  quantity 
coverage  than  probably  any  other  divi- 
sion in  our  economy. 


WHEN    POLL   MEETS    POIX-MAKE 
MINE    GALLUP 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Carey  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sep- 
tember 9  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
carried  an  article  by  its  hothouse  home- 
grown Post-Newsweek  pollster — the  Har- 
ris survey.  The  poll  purported  to  show 
the  current  sentiment  in  the  Nation  on 
aid  to  education  and  the  concomitant  is- 
sues of  fair  and  equal  aid  for  the  7  mil- 
lion children  in  the  nonsupported  .schools 
and  the  children  of  Negro  parents. 

On  February  9  the  same  newspaper 
published  the  results  of  the  Gallup  poll 
under  the  heading :  "Sentiment  Shifts  On 
Federal  Aid  to  Catholics  and  Private 
Schools." 

The  Harris  poll  article  states 

The  clear  weight  of  public  opinion  Is  op- 
posed to  Federal  aid  to  parochial  schools 

The  Gallup  poll  article  states; 

As  of  today  the  weight  of  opinion  through- 
out  the  country.  4»  percent,  holds  that  Fed- 
eral aid  should  go  to  help  not  only  public 
but  Catholic  and  private  schools  as  well, 
while  a  slightly  smaller  proportion,  44  per- 
cent, feel  that  fln.\iicl.U  .i;d  should  be  limited 
to  public  srh(3<jla. 


Mr.  Harris,  meet  Mr.  Gallup.  The  dis- 
similarities are  aiTesUng. 

The  Harris  poll  seems  to  identify 
parallels  of  either  antipathy  or  indiffer- 
ence by  the  majority  of  Americans  to- 
ward every  7th  child  in  the  nonsup- 
ported schools  and  the  children  of  every 
10th  American  of  Negro  ancestry  as 
follows : 

The  clear  weight  of  public  opinion  Is  op- 
posed to  Federal  aid  to  parochial  schools  A 
parallel  division  exists  on  the  issue  of  not 
allowing  Federal  aid  to  go  to  schools  which 
segregate  children  by  race  Once  again, 
while  Negroes  favor  Federal  aid  by  a  4-to-l 
margin,  they  also  want  funds  withheld  from 
segregated  schools  by  an  8-to-l  count.  Still, 
the  vast  majority  of  whites  are  not  with  the 
Negro  grovip  on  this  issue. 

In  their  response  to  Harris  there  is  at 
least  a  consistency  of  dubious  virtue. 

Supposedly  the  same  percentage  of 
I>ersons  polled,  who  are  dispassionate 
about  having  Federal  funds  go  to  systems 
which  perpetuat^  segregation,  would 
condone  the  comp^mlon  injustice  of  ac- 
centuating the  fini^cl^  hardship  of  the 
nonsupported  scYidti/W  hy  assisting  the 
public  systems  only. 

One  is  moved  to  inquire  whether  those 
polled  speak  clearly  and  think  fairly  for 
the  majority  of  Americans  or  is  It  possible 
that  some  of  their  voices  were  muffled  un- 
der hoods  as  they  stood  with  their  sheets 
blowing  in  the  wind? 

I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  the 
majority  of  Americans  will  not  long 
divide  on  the  principle  of  fairness  and 
equality  and  that,  as  indicated  by  the 
Gallup  poll,  the  day  is  soon  at  hand  when 
children  in  all  the  schools,  regardless  of  \ 
their  color  or  the  creed  they  follow,  will 
participate  equally  In  the  national  effort. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  mean  In 
no  way  to  impugn  the  record  of  consist- 
encies of  the  Harris  system.  The  mar- 
gin of  dlfTerentlal  appears  to  be  approxi- 
mately 12  percent.  This  Is  in  keeping 
with  past  performance.  I  recall  a  recent 
State  election  when  a  Harris  poll  helped 
select  a  sure-fire  candidate  to  sweep  the 
State.  Some  of  the  ticket  came  in  sec- 
ond by  as  little  as  12  percent.  Soon 
after  this  organization  dropped  political 
forecasting  and  went  the  way  of  the  Lit- 
erary Digest.  On  thi^wrecord  In  the  light 
of  its  latest  effort  in  education,  poll  to 
ix)ll,  I  will  take  Gallup.  For  the  Infor- 
mation and  interest  of  the  House,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  the  Gallup  poll  result 
of  February  9  followed  by  the  Harris  sur- 
vey result  of  September  9: 

The    Gallup    Poll:     Sentiment    Shifts    on 

FrocHAL     Aid     to     Catholic     and     Private 

Schools 

PmNrrroN,  NJ,  February  9 — There  has 
been  a  sizable  shift  in  sentiment  over  the 
last  2  years  on  whether  Federal  funds  to  aid 
education  should  go  only  to  public  schools 
or  to  Catholic  and  private  schools  as  well 

As  of  today,  the  weight  of  opinion  through- 
exit  the  country  (49  percent)  holds  that  any 
Federal  aid  should  go  to  help  not  only  pub- 
lic, but  Catholic  and  private  schools  as  well. 
while  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  (44  per- 
cent) leels  that  financial  aid  should  be  lim- 
ited to  public  schools 

To  see  how  the  public  stands  on  the  school 
aid  Issue  at  this  time.  Oallup  poll  reporters 
asked  the  identical  question  of  a  representa- 
tive sample  of  the  Nation's  adults  that  was 
asked  nearly  2  years  ago  "If  the  Federal 
Government   in   Washington   decides  to  give 
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money  to  aid  education,  should  the  money  go 
only  to  public  schools,  or  should  the  money 
go  to  help  Catholic  and  other  private  schools 
as  well?" 

Two  years  ago,  67  percent  of  Americana 
polled  felt  that  Federal  aid  shotUd  go  only 
to  public  schools. 

Here  are  the  current  results — with  persons 
of  the  major  reUglous  faiths  represented  In 
proportion  to  the  population: 

Percent 

Public  schools  only ♦♦ 

Catholic,  private  schools  as  well 49 

No  opinion 7 

Following  are  the  survey  figures  of  March 

1961  : 

Percent 

Public  schools  only 87 

Catholic,  private  schools  as  well 36 

No  opinion 7 

In  talcing  a  stand  on  the  controversial  Issue 
2  years  ago.  President  Kennedy  held  that 
Federal  aid  to  parochial  schools  is  unconsti- 
tutional. sUting  that  "It  Is  prohlb^^sd  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
made  that  very  clear." 

Mr.  Kennedy,  the  first  Ronian  Catholic  to 
be  elected  to  the  Presidency,  took  that  posi- 
tion in  the  face  of  opposition  not  only  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  but  also  that  of  a 
majority  of  his  fellow  Catholic  laymen. 

The  Nation's  Protestant  voters  at  that  time 
supported  the  President's  position. 

Present  survey  findings  Indicate  that  the 
change  In  sentiment  on  the  Issue  has  come 
largely  from  Protestants. 

Although  50  percent  of  voters  of  the 
Protestant  faith  feel  today  that  any  Federal 
aid  should  be  limited  to  public  schools,  this 
represents  a  marked  drc^  from  the  figure 
of  63  percent  of  Protestants  who  held  this 
view  2  years  ago. 

Among  voters  of  the  Protestant  faith 
reached  in  the  present  survey,  the  vote  today 
on  school  aid  as  compared  with  the  vote  In 
March  1961,  Is  as  follows: 

February  1963:  Percent 

Public    schools   only 50 

Catholic,  private  schools  as  well 42 

No  opinion 8 

March  1961: 

Public  schools  only 63 

Catholic,  private  schools  as  well 39 

No  opinion 8 

Although  proportionately  more  Catholics 
in  the  present  survey  favor  Qovemment  aid 
for  both  public  and  Catholic  and  other  pri- 
vate schools  than  was  the  case  2  years  ago, 
the  change  Is  less  marlted  than  that  found 
among  Protestant  voters. 

The  vote  of  Catholics  only: 

February    1963:  Percent 

Public    schools   only 23 

Catholic,  private  schools  as  well 71 

No  opinion 8 

March  1961:  Percent 

Public  schools  only 28 

Catholic,  private  schools  as  well 66 

No  opinion.. 6 

The  Harris  Surveys  Votkss  Rxplt  2  to  I  in 

Favor   of   U.S.  Am  to  Education 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

With  community  after  community  across 
the  land  beset  by  high  local  taxes  and  bonded 
debt,  there  Is  growing  unanimity  among  the 
American  people  that  Congress  should  pro- 
vide massive  Federal  aid  to  public  schools. 

Among  those  expressing  views  on  the  Issue, 
the  division  of  opinion  is  70  to  30  percent  In 
favor  of  Federal  legislation  now  to  aid  edu- 
cation. 

The  chief  stumbling  blocks  to  congrss- 
slonal  passage  of  school-aid  legislation  have 
been:  (1)  Conservative  opposition  to  any 
Federal  assistance  to  local  education;  (2) 
Catholic  opposition  to  Federal  aid  unless  It 
Is   given   to   parochial   as   well   as   to   public 


schools;  and  (3)  Negro  groups  who  want  no 
FMeral  aid  to  go  to  segregated  schools. 

Yet  our  latest  survey  of  a  cross  section  of 
American  voters  shows  clearly  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  public  does  not  want  either  the 
parochial  school  or  integration  questions  to 
stand  In  the  way  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
By  i^;>proxiinately  a  3-to-2  count,  the  Ameri- 
can people  reject  the  Idea  of  offering  Fed- 
eral aid  to  parochial  schools  and  reject  pro- 
posals to  withhold  such  aid  from  schools 
that  segregate  children  by  race. 

The  clear  consensus  among  the  people  to- 
day is  for  Federal  aid  to  public  schools  with 
no  complications  or  riders  attached.  What  is 
more,  this  will  be  a  high-priority  issue  when 
voters  are  deciding  to  cast  their  ballots  in 
1064. 

When  asked  directly  if  they  oppose  or  fa- 
vor enactment  of  Federal  aid  to  education  by 
Congress,  people  expressed  support  better 
than  2  to  1. 

Federal  aid  to  education 

(In  porpont] 


Total 
voters 

Without 
undet'idcd 

Favor  Federal  aid 

59 

27 
14 

70 

Oppose  Federal  aid 

30 

Not  sore 

Among  those  with  opinions,  66  percent  of 
the  Protestants  and  an  even  higher  83  per- 
cent of  Catholics  favor  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. However,  when  it  comes  to  aid  to 
parochial  schools,  the  two  religious  groups 
sharply  part  company,  with  71  percent  of 
the  Protestants  opposing  such  aid,  while  67 
percent  of  Catholics  favor  it.  Here  is  the 
overall  division  on  the  parochial  school  aid 
question : 

Federal  aid  to  parochial  schools 

I  In  percent] 


Favor  Federal  aid... 
Oppose  Federal  aid . 
Not  sure 


ToUl 
voters 

Without 

UIIilcri'ilMl 

33 

54 
13 

62 

The  clear  weight  of  public  opinion  is 
opposed  to  Federal  aid  to  parochial  schools. 
A  parallel  division  exists  on  the  Issue  of  not 
allowing  Federal  aid  to  go  to  schools  which 
segregate  children  by  race.  Once  again, 
while  Negroes  favor  Federal  aid  by  a  4-to-l 
margin,  they  also  want  funds  withheld  from 
segregated  schools  by  an  8-to-l  count.  Still, 
the  vast  majority  of  whites  are  not  with 
the  Negro  groups  on  this  Issue; 

Withholding  Federal  aid  from  segregated 
schools 

(ill  ixTii-nll 


Without 
uinU'ciiitil 


Favor  withholding  (unds... 
Oppose  w-lthholdinp  funds. 
Not  sure - 


The  American  jjeople  seem  to  l>e  saying 
to  Congress  and  the  President  that  they 
rather  desperately  want  direct  Federal  aid 
to  education  now.  What  Is  more,  they  add, 
despite  election  year  Bcnsitlvltles,  conces- 
sions to  minority  Interests  should  not  be 
allowed  to  Jeopardize  a  program  that  they 
feel  will  benefit  the  majority. 


A  MINIMUM  WAGE  FOR 
WASHINGTON 

Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  LMr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recced  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  minimum  wage  law  to 
provide  broader  coverage,  improved 
standards  of  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time comiJensation  protection,  and  im- 
proved means  of  enforcement. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  remedy  some  of 
the  unfair  and  inequita±)le  wage  and  hour 
conditions  in  Washington.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1962,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics conducted  a  survey  of  nearly  87,000 
nonsupervisory  workers  in  retail  stores, 
restaurants,  real  estate  operations,  and 
in  selective  industries,  such  as  hotels, 
building  services,  laundries,  automobile 
repair  and  services,  motion  picture  thea- 
ters, and  hospitals. 

The  Bureau  selected  these  industries 
because  they  are  generally  not  covered 
by  Federal  minimum  wage  legislation 
and  because  they  employ  people  in  un- 
skilled occupations  not  covered  by  the 
existing  District  of  Columbia  mlnimiun 
wEtge. 

Of  those  covered  by  the  survey,  45  per- 
cent were  employed  in  retail  trade;  18 
percent  in  eating  and  drinking  estab- 
lishments; 12  percent  In  real  estate;  5 
to  10  percent  in  hospitals,  hotels,  and 
laundries;  and  less  than  3  percent  in 
automobile  repair,  parking  and  services, 
building  services,  and  motion  picture 
theaters.  The  average  hourly  wage — 
not  including  overtime  or  tips — range 
from  $1.02  in  automobile  services  to  $1.82 
in  automobile  repair  shops.  Substantial 
proportions  of  these  were  found  to  be  in 
the  lower  pay  levels.  More  than  a  half 
of  them  earned  less  than  a  $1.25  an  hour 
in  each  of  these  industries  exc«pt  auto- 
mobile repair  shops,  retail  stores,  and 
hospitals.  In  most  of  the  industries  in- 
cluded in  the  survey  at  least  one-third 
of  the  workers  earned  less  thtui  $1.15  an 
hour. 

Of  the  workers  within  the  survey,  46 
percent  were  women.  At  least  one- 
quarter  of  these  women  earned  less  than 
$1.15  an  hour  in  each  of  the  industries 
groups.  The  proportions  of  women 
earning  less  than  $1.25  an  hour  ranged 
from  about  two-fifths  in  retail  trade  and 
hospital  to  more  than  four-fifths  in 
building  services  and  motion  picture 
theaters.  While  men's  earnings  exceed 
those  of  women  by  an  average  of  as  much 
as  46  cents  an  hour,  in  the  majority  of 
industries  studied  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  men  earned  less  than  $1.25  an 
hour. 

Most  of  the  industries  included  in  the 
survey  at  least  one-third  of  the  em- 
ployees work  more  than  40  hours  a  week, 
and  from  one-fifth  to  almost  one-half 
worked  more  than  38  hours  a  week.  Only 
in  hospiptals  were  a  majority  of  em- 
ployees working  a  35-  or  40-hour  week. 
Weekly  earnings  did  not  average  more 
than  $65 — except  automobile  repair 
shops — in  spite  of  overtime.  Those  em- 
ployed in  most  of  the  industries  who 
worked  between  15  and  35  hours  a  week 
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y^f/i  eamlass  whleb  ranged  from  $25 
tot40awe^ 

The  Bureau's  nanrey  also  ahows  that  if 
there  had  been  a  tlJS  an  hour  mini- 
mum wage  at  the  time  of  the  survey— ag- 
gregate weekly  wages  would  have  been 
1  to  6  percent  higber  in  automobile  re- 
pair shops,  retail  tnde.  building  aerrlces. 
hospital,  and  laondrles;  10  to  15  higher 
in  automobile  pwrklng.  hotels,  real  es- 
tate, and  motion  pletare  theaters:  25  per- 
cent higher  In  eating  and  drinking 
places:  and  S3  percent  higher  In  auto- 
mobile servloes. 

I  am  conylnced  that  the  Congress  has 
a  moral  obligation  to  see  that  an  ade- 
quate minimum  wage  bill  is  enacted  for 
the  District  of  Oohmbia.  Substandard 
wages  produces  sobstandard  living  con- 
ditions, which  breeds  slums  and  many  of 
the  social  problems  we  find  in  Wash- 
ington. An  adequate  minimum  wage  is 
not  a  cure-all  but  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  quickly  enact  this  bill. 


EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS  OP  MEXI- 
CAN AMERICAN  WORKERS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Qomzax^xz  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  has  a  special  subcommittee 
which  is  ininailgsriiig  the  employment 
problons  of  VBrtoos  groups  of  people  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dlonlslo  Morales  was  among  the 
witnesses  today,  and  he  spoke  about  the 
emplojnnent  pioMemt  of  Mexican  Amer- 
ican workers  in  Oallfomla.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  bracero  law.  Mr.  Morales 
said: 

Every  canon  of  Justice  Is  outraged  so  long 
aa  employers  In  a  great  American  Industry, 
and  agenclea  of  tlM  American  Oovernment. 
extend  benefits  to  foreign  contract  workers 
which  they  deny  AoMrlcan  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  that  the 
bracero  program  provides  minimum 
wages,  insurance,  minimum  standards  of 
housing,  sanitation,  and  transportation. 
At  the  same  time.  American  farmwork- 
ers are  left  out  of  the  law  when  it  comes 
to  providing  socii  elementary  protections 
as  are  offered  by  wage  and  hour  legisla- 
tion, and  other  forms  of  legal  protection 
for  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  we  continue  to 
endorse  legislation  which  discriminates 
against  our  own  people?  Yet,  if  we  ex- 
tend Public  Law  78.  that  is  exactly  what 
we  will  be  dobif.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
stand  by  our  earlier  decision  to  let  Public 
Law  78  expire  on  December  31. 


PROTECTKW  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS  OF  MENTALLY  INCOMPE- 
TENT PERSONS 

The  SPEAKER.   Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 


souri IMi.  Hall]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  title 
IS  of  the  United  States  Code  in  order 
to  protect  the  coiwtitutlonal  rights  of 
persons  retained  by  law  and  considered 
for  commitment  thereunder,  as  possible 
mental  incompetents. 

The  problem  to  which  I  have  addressed 
the  provisions  of  these  amendments  is 
a  matter  of  particular  concern  to  me 
because  the  U.S.  Pederal  hospital  and 
prison  for  defective  delinquents.  Is  lo- 
cated in  the  district  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent. 

The  bill  is  not  motivated  by  any  sioKle 
occurrence  or  by  any  specific  example 
of  lack  of  due  process.  Insofar  as  commit- 
ment to  a  Federal  prison  because  of  laclc 
of  mental  competency  Is  concerned,  al- 
though I  should  point  out  that  many 
examples  have  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Judges  and  lawyers. 

Rather,  it  has  been  prompted  by  what 
I  t)elieve  to  be  a  serious  loophole  in  the 
present  law  which  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  persons  to  be  committed  to 
a  Pederal  mental  institution  or  prison 
without  due  process.  If  those  in  highest 
authority  wish  to  take  advantage  of  that 
loophole. 

In  seeking  to  prepare  corrective  legis- 
lation I  have  sought  the  best  advice 
available  from  a  number  of  outstanding 
national  authorities  Including  members 
of  the  bar,  the  Judicial  Conference,  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  wardens  and  phy- 
sicians from  the  US.  Medical  Center  in 
Springfield,  as  it  is  known,  personal 
friends  In  both  the  legal  and  medical 
professions  and  Ln  governmental  ayien- 
cies.  and  also  a  previous  superintendent 
and  first  assistant  physician,  at  St  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  here  In  Washington.  DC. 
which  Is  under  comparable  status,  where 
I  served  a  2-year  internship  as  a  young 
physician  early  in  my  own  medical 
career. 

This  bill  has  also  been  reviewed  by  the 
Greene  County.  Mo..  Bar  Association  and 
has  its  complete  approval. 

The  heart  of  the  bill  involves  an 
amendment  of  section  4244  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code.  The  existing  sec- 
tion provides  that  whenever,  after  axrest 
and  prior  to  sentence,  the  U.S.  attorney 
or  one  acting  on  behalf  of  the  accu.sed 
or  the  court  itself  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  accused  may  be  insane 
or  otherwise  so  mentally  incompetent  as 
to  be  unable  to  understand  the  proceed - 
Ings  against  him  or  properly  to  as.sKst  m 
his  own  defense,  they  shall  file  a  motion 
with  the  trial  court  for  a  Judicial  deter- 
mination of  such  mental  Incompetency 
of  the  accused,  setting  forth  the  grounds 
for  such  a  l)elief . 

Our  amendment  would  first  of  all  elim- 
inate in.sanity  as  an  alternative  condi- 
tion for  filing  the  motion  since  mental 
incompetency  is  broadly  defined  and  en- 
compasses every  condition  of  mental  dis- 
ease. 

Second,  my  amendment  would  require 
that  a  motion  filed  under  this  action 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  sworn  writ- 
ten statement,  based  on  personal  obser- 
vation, of  a  responsible  adult  as  to  thr 
mental  condition  of  the  accused.  The 
court,  hearing   the   motion,   needs  .some 


modicum  of  evidence  to  aid  it  in  cairy- 
ing  out  the  requirements  of  the  section, 
and  local  courts  have  long  required  affi- 
davits of  this  nature  to  accompany  men- 
tal incompetency  motions.  While  It  may 
be  presumed  that  many  Pederal  courts 
presently  require  a  similar  type  of  evi- 
dence, it  is  not  required  by  law  and 
should,  I  believe,  be  written  Into  the 
statutes. 

Under  existing  law.  section  4244  pro- 
vides that,  after  the  motion  is  filed  with 
the  court,  the  court  shall  cause  the  ac- 
cused to  be  examined  as  to  his  mental 
condition  by  at  least  one  qualified  psy- 
chiatrist, who  shall  report  to  the  court. 

Under  my  proposed  amendment,  there 
is  a  provision  that,  after  the  filing  of  the 
motion,  the  court  shall  order  a  hearing 
at  which  the  accused  and  his  attorney 
shall  be  present.  Upon  such  a  hearing, 
if  the  court  determines  that  there  is  rea- 
sonable cause  to  doubt  the  mental  com- 
ix»tency  of  the  accused,  it  shall  cause 
the  accused  to  be  examined  by  at  least 
one  physician  skilled  in  the  diagnosis  of 
mental  disease. 

The  significant  addition  to  the  exist- 
ing language  of  the  section  involves  the 
specifically  directed  requirement  that 
the  court  conduct  a  hearing  upon  the 
motion  and  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
reasonable  cause  exists,  before  the  ac- 
cused is  ordered  to  submit  himself  to 
an  examination  and,  of  course,  before  he 
IS  committed  to  a  Federal  prison  or  in- 
stitution. 

While  this  is  most  often  the  practice. 
It  Is  not  always  the  case,  and  I  believe 
it  Is  desirable  to  build  the  requirement 
of  a  mandatory  hearing  into  the  statu- 
Uiry  procedures  so  as  to  support  a  Judge's 
action  in  ordering  examinations  only 
when  reasonable  cause  exists  to  doubt 
mental  competency.  And  equally  impor- 
tant, it  seems  desirable  to  prescribe  that 
the  accu.sed  and  his  counsel  shall  have 
the  right  to  be  present  at  such  a  hearinp. 
a  basic  American  right,  which  he  does 
not  now  possess  under  a  strict  Interpre- 
tation of  the  law. 

The  existing  law— again  under  section 
4244 — provides  that  for  the  purpose  of 
the  examination  the  court  may  order  the 
accused  committed  to  a  suitable  hospital 
or  other  facility  to  be  designated  by  the 
court. 

My  amendment  would  circumscribe 
the  rather  broad  authority  of  the  court 
in  this  area  by  requiring  that  the  com- 
mitment may  only  be  made  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  30  days 

I  believe  this  limitation  to  be  most 
justified,  since,  \Mthout  it,  the  Federal 
judiciary  and  Federal  executive  are  giv- 
en authority  to  detain  persons  without 
a  trial  for  unreasonably  long  periods  of 
time.    This  Is  happening  today. 

TTie  amendment  also  proposes  that  the 
accused,  or  one  acting  In  his  behalf, 
must  concur  In  any  commitment  for  ex- 
amination which  would  take  the  accused 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  within  which  he 
IS  charged. 

Again  under  present  law,  the  examin- 
ing phychlatrist  Is  required  to  submit  a 
report  to  the  court,  and  If  the  report 
indicates  a  state  of  mental  incompe- 
t«*ncy.  the  court  shall  hold  a  hearing  at 
which  evidence  as  to  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  the  accused  may  be  submitted. 
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and   the   coiut   must   make   a  finding 
thereto. 

Under  my  ameoibnent,  the  same 
procedure  would  be  followed,  except  that 
provision  is  made,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
preliminary  hearing,  that  the  accused 
and  his  attorney  shall  l>e  present  during 
such  a  hearing. 

Aside  from  amending  section  4244,  I 
have  proposed  that  a  new  section  4250 
be  added  which  would  authorize  any 
person  committed  or  his  attorney,  rela- 
tive, guardian,  or  spouse,  to  request  and 
have  granted  by  the  administrator  of 
the  place  of  his  commitment,  a  new 
mental  examination  every  6  months. 

Existing  law  does  not  provide  a  direct 
means  for  a  person  committed  imder 
Federal  law  to  establish  his  mental  com- 
petency after  a  finding  of  incompetency. 
Hat)eas  corpus  is  the  vehicle  most  com- 
monly used  today,  but  it  is  not  a  satis- 
factory process.  A  number  of  decisions 
have  indicated,  I  am  told,  that  a  Judge 
In  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  does  not 
have  the  authority  to  determine  wheth- 
er, in  fact,  the  accused  is  mentally  com- 
petent or  his  status  has  changed  to  in- 
competency or  vice  versa. 

The  bill  I  propose  also  would  provide 
that  any  person  committed  under  the 
mental  defectives  chapter  shall  be  en- 
titled to  transmit  mail  to  and  receive 
mail  from  his  attorneys  and  his  personal 
physicians  without  such  mall  being  cen- 
sored. There  are  also  provisions  provid- 
ing that  court-appointed  physicians  or 
attorneys  under  the  mental  defectives 
chapter  shall  be  compensated  by  the 
court  if  the  person  accused  or  committed 
Is  Indigent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  have  any  pride 
of  authorship  and  I  realize  that  this 
problem  has  been  the  object  of  continued 
study  by  many  distinguished  groups  in- 
cluding the  Judicial  Conference.  But 
sometimes  studies  can  be  used  to  prolong 
the  status  quo  rather  than  to  hasten 
justice  and  equity  or  to  correct  injustice. 
All  the  studies  have  not  led  to  any  con- 
crete legislative  proposals  in  the  last  20 
years,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  can  In- 
definitely postpone  corrective  action 
where  the  legal  rights  of  the  individiud 
are  involved.  All  research  must  even- 
tually be  halted  and  production  begun. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  certainly  I 
leave  the  legal  judgment  to  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  those  who  serve  on  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
am  sure  they  want  to  study  and  perfect 
any  legislation  which  may  l>e  called  to 
their  attention. 

I  do  have  experience  in  the  medical 
aspect  of  this  problem  and  I  am  certain 
that  the  medical  and  legal  aspects  can  be 
evolved  into  a  workable  bill  which  will 
protect  society  from  the  potential  dan- 
gers committed  by  mental  incompetents. 
but  at  the  same  time  will  also  protect  In- 
dividuals from  the  potential  dangers 
committed  by  an  arbitrary  society  or  by 
tha«!e  upon  whom  society  bestows  great 
authority. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  your 
bill    would    restrict    or    prohibit    such 


thtngw  as  the  sordid,  highhanded  action 
of  the  Attorney  General  in  committing  a 
citizen  of  this  coimtry  to  a  Federal 
prison  on  the  basis  of  a  statement  issued 
by  a  pssrchiatrlst  who  had  never  talked 
to  the  Individual  and  had  never  had 
any  contact  in  any  way  with  the  indi- 
vidual in  question?  Would  your  bill 
prohibit  this  sort  of  highhanded  actions? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  it  would  specifically 
prohibit  that  type  of  action  although  I 
would  recall  to  his  fertile  mind  and  his 
perceptive  reasoning  the  fact  that  I 
stated  in  the  beginning,  this  bill  is  not 
motivated  by  any  single  occurrence  or 
specific  example  of  lack  of  due  process. 
But  It  does,  sir,  I  will  say  to  you,  spe- 
cifically preclude  any  person  who  is 
overvested  in  authority  from — quote 
"Shanghaiing"  unquote — or  as  I  said 
again  in  the  statement,  using  the  loop- 
hole and  thereby  trsmsf  erring  out  of  the 
Jurisdiction  in  which  the  person  was 
retained  to  another  area  of  the  United 
States  or  our  territories  or  possessions 
without  being  examined  and  foimd  in- 
competent first  at  the  source  of  the  al- 
leged crime. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  my  good  friend  from  Missouri 
for  the  statement  he  has  made  and  for 
his  diligence  in  bringing  to  Congress  a 
bill  which  will  have  the  purpose  he  sug- 
gests. It  is  badly  needed  legislation, 
and  I  assure  him  of  my  support. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.    I  appreciate  his  comments. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  now  yield  to  the  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Congress- 
man Hall,  for  this  fine  presentation  on 
a  loophole  in  the  Federal  law.  I  feel 
very  strongly,  as  he  does,  that  this  loop- 
hole should  bt  closed.  It  does  at  the 
present  time  permit  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  medical  facilities  for  political  pur- 
poses if  desired  and  for  indeterminate 
periods  of  time,  but  there  is  another 
thing  that  can  occur  under  the  present 
law.  It  also  permits  Federal  medical  fa- 
cilities to  be  used  as  a  hideaway  for  in- 
dividuals subject  to  court  charges  or 
Federal  prosecution.  Therefore  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  trying  to  protect 
the  individual's  rights  through  this  new 
amendment.  I  feel  his  amendment 
should  be  passed  by  this  House. 

Mr.  HALL  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  appreciate  his 
valuable  contribution  based  on  his  ex- 
perience and  Judgment.  I  would  expect 
to  make  this  an  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Code  which  will  be  entirely 
applicable  and  completely  nonpartisan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  a  heavy  workload 
in  this  particularly  troublous  time  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation  and  that  It  may 
not  be  possible  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
bill  even  during  this  extended  session  of 
Congress.  However,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Members  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  legislation,  and  toward  that 
end  I  supplied  a  copy  of  the  bill  to  each 


Member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  I  have  written  them  a  note 
about  this  special  order.  I  hope  they 
will  read  these  remarks  in  the  Cokgres- 
sioNAL  Record  that  I  have  offered,  and 
I  believe  that  when  the  hearings  of  the 
committee  are  held,  they  will  be  sup- 
ported by  much  of  the  evidence  we  have 
in  hand.  We  hope  for  a  favorable  re- 
port on  the  part  of  the  Department,  and 
if  they  are  held  at  an  early  date  in  the 
second  session  of  the  Congress,  we  will 
do  everything  we  can  to  bring  it  before 
the  2d  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.    I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas,  the  distin- 
guished jurist  from  Wichita. 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  ^ 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  and 
specifically  as  a  member  of  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  to  assure  him  there 
will  be  urglngs  in  the  committee  for  full 
consideration  of  the  bill  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  has  so  well  discussed^ 
in  the  past  few  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
that  this  has  been  discussed  with  other 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
with  the  distinguished  counsel  of  that 
committee.  I  believe  I  can  safely  say  it 
Is  nonpartisan  and  it  is  to  the  point.  It 
is  relatively  simple  and  basic.  It  is  not 
based  on  any  single  Incident  nor  is  it 
predicated  on  any  one  principle,  but  it 
is  something  that  has  needed  doing  for 
a  long  time.  I  hope  we  can  get  on  with 
the  job. 

I  realize  that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  a  heavy  workload  and  that  it 
may  not  be  possible  to^^hold  hearings 
upon  this  bill  during  thw  session.  But 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  members  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  legislation 
I  have  offered  and  that  hearings  will  be 
held  at  an  early  date  during  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  88th  Congress. 


FEDERAL  COMMISSION  ON 
AUTOMATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  Ryan]  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  economic 
revolution  whose  achievements,  conse- 
quences, and  social  upheaval  may  be  as 
great  as  the  achievements  and  social  up- 
heaval which  originally  ^owed  from  the 
industrial  revolution. 

That  revolution,  more  than  150  years 
ago,  brought  great  riches.  But  It  also 
brought   inhuman   horror   and   terrors. 
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^Vflrt  labor.  dtaMe.  bUckened  land- 
scapes, bloodshed,  polluted  air  and  water, 
slums.  aj3d  often  brutal  working  condi- 
tions. 

Tbe  steam  emtne.  the  use  of  coal  and 
Iron,  shook  the  toeletar  of  the  early  1800's. 
Then  the  teehnolcar  of  electricity  and 
steel  stirred  •oeietir  even  more  and  in- 
vigorated the  whole  purpose  of  nations. 
More  reeentlj.  (be  new  technologies  in 
nuclear  energy,  plastics,  new  metals,  and 
electronics  have  stirred  Industrial  society 
again,  particular^  with  automation — the 
use  of  systems,  machines,  and  computers 
to  operate  information  and  production 
processes. 

Actually,  of  course,  automation  in  a 
sense  has  been  with  us  since  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Industrial  revolution. 
But  now  our  modem  technologies  have 
accelerated  fno^"*****^  its  Impact.  And 
the  core  of  automation,  the  computer. 
has  become  so  swift  and  capable  that  its 
predecessors  of  less  than  a  decade  ago 
are  as  obsolete  as  James  Watt's  steam 
engine. 

In  the  years  ahead,  as  automation 
sweeps  tlvrough  the  factories  and  farms 
of  America.  It  is  not  going  to  be  Just  an- 
other problem  or  phase  of  the  industrial 
rei%ution. 

in  its  effects  on  society,  on  the  lives  of 
men,  and  on  the  future  of  our  Nation. 
automation  may  well  have  as  much  Im- 
pact as  the  industrial  revolution  itself 
had  In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteen 
hundreds. 

Linked  to  new  sources  of  energy  and 
new  technology,  automation  promises 
riches  beyond  our  fathers'  fondest 
dreams.  It  promlMS  that  now,  for  the 
first  tlT»"^  In  the  history  of  mankind,  we 
may  no  longer  face  a  basic  problem  of 
achieving  subelsCence.  But  automation 
will  bring  new  problems  along  with  the 
abundance. 

Aa  It  brings  abundance,  automation 
threatens  all  of  us  with  vast  unemploy- 
ment, with  useless  human  beings  and  un- 
wanted hands,  with  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  plenty. 

Automation  creeps;  It  does  not  r;ui.  It 
strikes  selectively,  not  generally.  One 
by  one.  It  may  bring  each  company  or 
industry  to  greater  productivity  and  less- 
er employment,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
economy  seemingly  untouched.  Auto- 
mation nibbles:  It  does  not  gulp.  But  it 
may  devour  all  the  same. 

Historically,  of  course,  every  economic 
transformation  has  been  accompanied  by 
revolution,  hysteria,  and  untold  waste 
and  bitterness. 

Now.  as  we  face  the  nlbbUng  trans- 
formation toni  truly  automated  indus- 
trial economy,  the  question  before  us  is 
whether  we  riiaU  do  nothing  until  it  is 
too  late,  imtn  hysteria,  waste  and  bitter- 
ness are  upon  us: 

Or  whether  we  shall  seek  to  meet  the 
problem,  deal  with  It.  and  perhaps  win 
decent,  productive  lives  for  ourselves  and 
an  our  children. 

The  problem  of  automation  is  not 
ahead  on  some  dim  and  distant  horizon. 
It  Is  with  us  now. 

A  recent  Department  of  Labor  report 
has  noted  that  tn  the  years  between  1947 
and  19fll.  the  private  economy  Increased 
its  real  output  bqr  59  percent.  But  busi- 
ness achieved  this  great  increase  in  out- 


put not  by  using  more  workers.  More 
than  four-fifths  of  this  Increase  was 
achieved  through  greater  productivity, 
through  greater  output  per  man-hour. 

That  same  Labor  Department  report 
notes  that  In  the  years  betwen  1947  and 
19fll,  employment  Increased  11  percent. 
But  the  labor  force  increased  by  about 
20  percent. 

Our  unemployment  continues  brutally 
high  with  more  than  four  million  men 
and  women,  one  out  of  every  20  Ameri- 
cans, unable  to  And  a  Job 

And  according  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment: 

If  Ln  the  next  5  year»  we  provide  new  em- 
ployment at  the  pace  of  the  laat  5,  by  I9en 
unemployment  will  come  to  over  5'i  million 
or  more  than  7  percent  of  the  19S7  labor 
force.  (From  Department  of  Ij»bor.  "Man- 
power Report  of  the  PreeJdent."  tr&namltted 
to  the  Congrees.  March  1963  ) 

In  part  because  of  automation  we 
Americans  today  have  the  most  produc- 
tive economy  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Yet  in  part  because  of  automation  we 
also  have  poverty  in  the  midst  of  our 
wealth.  As  of  1961  some  t«'n  and  a  half 
million  American  families  had  total  an- 
nual incomes  of  less  than  $4,000. 

Recently  the  long,  nibbling  effect  of 
automation  on  the  railroads  came  to  a 
head.  Por  years  railroad  management, 
unions  and  the  Government  had  done 
little,  while  spreading  automation  af- 
fected the  Industry.  Automation  swept 
the  railroads  into  the  crisis.  Unpre- 
pared, frightened  but  determined,  both 
management  and  latwr  faced  the  Nation 
with  an  emergency. 

It  should  not  have  happened,  for  re- 
sponsible foresight,  planning  and  work 
over  the  years  could  have  eased  the  entry 
of  automation.  But  it  did  happen,  and 
it  should  teach  us  a  lesson :  we  must  pre- 
pare for  automation. 

Traditionally  our  society  has  proposed 
two  major  means  to  deal  with  the  effects 
of  automation:  using  both  management 
and  workers  in  unnecessary  Jobs:  or 
creating  massive  public  works  programs 
to  absorb  the  unemployed  white  and  blue 
collar  workers.  Both  are  short-term 
stop  gap  solutions  only:  l»th  are  unpro- 
ductive ways  of  coping  with  the  problem. 

We  must  find  a  more  meaningful  al- 
ternative; we  must  investigate  and  map 
the  problem  and  seek  answers  and  solu- 
tions; we  must  plan  ahead. 

The  President  recognized  the  need  for 
planning  in  his  message  of  July  22.  1963. 
to  the  Congress  on  the  railroad  crisis 
when  he  proposed  the  establishment  of 
a  Presidential  CommLsslon  on  Automa- 
tion. I  believe  ttik  Congress  should 
create  an  automation  commission  which 
would  have  permanent  status  and  carry 
out  the  President's  objectives.  On  April 
30  Senator  W.atne  Morse  .sugge.sted  to 
the  Secretaries  of  Labor,  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Commerce,  and  Arti- 
culture  that  they  recommend  to  the 
President  the  appointment  of  a  National 
Commission  on  Automation.  Since  then 
a  Joint  resolution  has  been  introduced 
in  the  other  tx)dy  to  Implement  this  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  to  establish  a  full-time,  working 
Federal  Commission  on  Automation. 
The  Commission  would  first,  study   the 


economic,  governmental,  and  social  ef- 
fects of  automation  on  employment,  edu- 
cation, leisure  time,  politics,  aoclal  rela- 
tions, economic  structures,  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  any  other  area  affected;  sec- 
ond, conduct  and  arrange  continuing 
seminars,  discussions,  meetings,  and 
similar  activities  bringing  together  rep- 
resentatives from  management,  lal)or, 
education,  and  government;  third,  cor- 
relate all  goverrmiental  studies  on  au- 
tomation and  act  as  the  agency  for  the 
dissemination  of  automation  studies  and 
information  to  the  public;  and.  fourt^, 
.submit  Interim  and  annual  reports  of^ 
Its  activities,  findings,  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
The  Commission  would  study  all  the 
broad  problems  which  automation  en- 
genders: The  long-term  industrial-oc- 
cupational shifts  with  accompanying 
problems  of  unemployment;  the  great 
Increase  in  leisure  time  and  the  need  to 
f\nd  constructive  uses  for  this  time;  and 
the  greater  and  greater  standardization 
in  everything  from  the  size  of  envelopes 
and  packages  which  machines  can  h-^n- 
dle  to  the  kind  of  homes  which  auto- 
mated machines  can  most  easily  con- 
struct. 

In  addition  to  its  own  studies,  the 
Commission  would  survey,  use  and  cor- 
relate all  the  work  and  studies  being 
done  on  automation  and  intimately  re- 
lated matters  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment. It  would  draw  on  the  valuable 
work  being  done,  for  Irwtance.  by  the 
Office  of  Manpower  Tialnlng  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  by  similar  groups  in 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  by  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  and  others. 

The  Commission  would  bring  labor 
and  management  together  on  a  continu- 
ous basis  In  planning  sessions  prepar- 
ing for  automation,  seeking  solutions  to 
future  problems  long  before  the  prob- 
lems reach  the  crisis  stage. 

The  Commission  would  also  serve  to 
alert  all  Americans  to  the  fact  that 
automation,  perhaps  not  yet  generally 
seen,  will  eventually  affect  all  segments 
of  the  economy.  For  In  the  long  run  we 
can  neither  prepare  for  nor  deal  with 
the  problems  of  automation  unless  all 
Americans  are  aware  of  lx)th  Its  threat's 
and  its  promi.ses.         ' 

The  Federal  Commission  on  Automa- 
tion would  be  a  permanent  tK)dy  of  five 
full-time  members  solely  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  automation. 

TTie  President  would  appoint  all  five 
CummLvsioners.  each  for  a  5-year 
term.  One  of  the  Comml.ssloncrs  would 
be  from  labor,  one  from  management, 
and  three  from  the  general  public. 

This  permanent,  smsdl.  full-time 
Commission  would  be  able  to  work  effec- 
tively on  a  longe-range  basis  in  .seeking 
solutions  to  what  may  be  ihe  greatest 
economic  problem  of  ou?  time. 

Mr  Speaker.  ever>'  day  tliis  problem  is 
Krovnn^<  larger  Our  inaction  in  meeting 
automation  is  a  decision  for  hysteria, 
crisis  and  perhaps  tremendous  social  up- 
heaval in  the  not-too-distant  future. 

We  mast  act  now  if  we  are  going  to 
find  .solutions  to  the  problem.  The  first 
step  In  such  action  should  be  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Federal  Commission  on  Auto- 
mation. 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tha 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  Yoric  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohla 

Mr.  BOW.  Tlie  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  today  a  very  important  matter, 
the  question  of  automation.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  one  question  which  Is 
even  greater  than  the  question  of  auto- 
mation itself,  and  that  is  the  general 
question  of  unemployment  in  the  Nation. 

I  have  said  before  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  that  I  think  this  is  the  No.  1  ques- 
tion facing  our  country  today,  the  ques- 
tion of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  agree  with  me  that  we  must 
go  further  than  just  the  question  of  auto- 
mation? I  have  pending  before  the 
House  now  a  resolution  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  set  up  a  select  com- 
mittee made  up  of  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
and  other  Members,  where  we  may  bring 
together  in  one  select  committee  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  are  well  informed 
on  the  various  aspects  which  go  into  the 
question  of  unemployment  in  the  country, 
and  this  Includes  dropouts  from  school, 
automation,  taxation,  the  effect  of  im- 
ix>rts  on  unemployment.  It  seems  to  me 
there  are  so  many  things  that  are  con- 
tributing to  the  question  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  country  that  we  should  con- 
sider more  than  Just  the  one  question 
of  automation. 

I  am  wondering  if  this  is  not,  really, 
rather  than  the  creation  of  a  new  com- 
mission by  the  President  with  a  staff — 
and  the  gentleman  knows  as  I  do  that 
when  we  create  small  commissions,  the 
commissions  grow  and  make  reports 
which  do  not  receive  so  much  considera- 
tion— whether  this  is  not  actually  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  that  we  by  a  select  committee 
making  a  specific  study  of  the  question 
of  unemployment  which  would  encom- 
pass what  the  gentJeman  has  In  mind, 
would  make  some  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  this  problem,  one  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  No.  1  problem  In  the 
country  today,  that  of  unemployment? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  concern 
about  the  question  of  unemployment.  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  question 
of  achieving  full  employment  Is  the  No. 
1  economic  problem  facing  this  Nation. 
However,  intimately  related  to  this  ques- 
tion Is  the  whole  question  of  automation 
and  whether  we  are  going  to  face  It  now 
or  wait  until  it  is  upon  us.  as  we  did  in 
the  railroad  situation. 

I  feel  that  there  is  an  area  In  which 
a  Federal  automation  commission,  work- 
inp  full  time  on  this  problem,  can  antici- 
pate and  can  look  ahead  and  can  plan. 
This  does  not  mean  I  do  not  believe  It 
Is  important  for  the  various  committees 
of  Congress  not  only  to  Investigate  this 
question,  but  all  related  questions. 
Whether  a  select  committee,  as  the  gen- 
tleman suggests,  is  the  answer  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  do  believe  that  the  CDn- 
^re.ss  Itself  must  take  action  to  fulfill 
the  int^Mit  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946. 


Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  appreciate  the  gmtleman's 
views.  Ilie  point  I  make  Is  I  should  like 
to  have  the  gentleman  and  others  join 
with  me  In  this  effort  for  a  study  of  un- 
emplosrment  because  of  automation. 
One  of  the  reasons  we  are  in  this  situa- 
tion of  unemployment  is  that  automa- 
tion requires  special  skill  to  operate  these 
machines  of  automation.  We  are  not 
training  people  for  that  purpose  today. 
The  school  dropouts  come  into  this  pic- 
ture also.  There  are  many  other  things 
that  are  Included  in  the  matter  of  auto- 
mation and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  of  us  who  are  to 
make  a  complete  study  that  the  gentle- 
man's commission  would  be  of  great 
vtdue.  A  select  committee  in  the  House 
would  be  perhaps  well  to  have.  But  I  am 
h^lng  that  the  House  will  accept  this 
responsibility  on  this  whole  question  of 
unemployment  and  not  keep  creating 
something  for  the  executive  department 
to  go  into.  It  is  our  responsibility  here 
to  make  a  complete  and  full  study  in 
order  to  try  to  solve  the  question  of  im- 
employment  in  this  country. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution.  Also  I 
believe  it  Is  our  responsibility  to  support 
the  President  In  his  efforts  to  meet  the 
problems  of  imemployment,  school  drop- 
outs, manpower  retraining,  and  the 
youth  problems  of  our  country  through 
the  various  bills  which  the  President  has 
proposed.  I  hoF>e  the  gentleman  will 
support  these  measures  when  they  come 
before  the  House  for  consideration. 


SOVIET  ANTI-SEMITISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
MoNACAN).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Farbstein]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  Rosh  Hashana  high  holidays  ap- 
proaching, we  hear  disquieting  news  that 
while  the  main  Moscow  synagoigue  will  be 
packed,  smaller  communities  of  Soviet 
Jewish  citizens  will  find  their  synagogues 
closed,  or  find  an  insufficiency  of  prayer 
shawls,  prayer  bookartind  other  religious 
artifacts  essential  to  the  proper  observ- 
ance of  this  most  holy  of  all  Jewish  holi- 
days. Attempts  by  American,  British, 
and  French  Jewish  religious  leaders  to 
get  these  Into  the  hands  of  Soviet  Jews 
have  met  with  no  success. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed 
that  they  will  not  pollute  the  air  with 
their  superbombs,  and  loudly  publicize 
their  de^e  for  peaceful  coexistence  with 
the  i>eoples  of  the  world,  there  continues 
within  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  practiced 
persecution  of  its  Jewish  population. 
Apparently  this  country  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  persuading  Mr.  Khmshchev 
and  his  cohorts  that  it  is  uncivilised  to 
explode  poisonous  ingredients  in  the 
atmosi^iere — we  have  been  vmable  to 
convince  him  that  the  subtle  harass- 
ment of  Soviet  Jewry  is  similarly  uncivi- 
lized and  closely  paiallels  the  Initial  ac- 
tions of  Germany's  Hitler  against  the 
Jews  which  resulted  in  the  worst,  bar- 
baric crimes  in  all  human  history  and 
the  extermination  of  millions  of  Jews. 


Only  2  days  ago.  the  Soviet  authorities 
in  Minsk,  cmjital  of  Byelorussia,  closed 
down  the  last  synagogue  in  that  ei^. 
Minsk,  once  a  great  Jewish  religious  and 
cultural  center,  with  about  50,000  Jews, 
will  thus  be  without  a  Jewish  house  of 
worship  for  this  year's  high  holy  dajrs. 

Last  month,  after  authorities  in  Mos- 
cow ^ad  declared  the  old  Jewish  ceme- 
tery in  that  city  closed  to  further  burials, 
a  similar  order  was  Issued  in  this  same 
city  of  Minsk.  While  a  new  cemetery 
was  opened,  and  Jews  were  allowed  to 
consecrate  the  grounds,  tbe  consecration 
has  since  been  nullified. 

For  the  past  2  years,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
errmient  has  refused  to  allow  public  bak- 
eries to  produce  matzos  which  are  sjmi- 
bolic  of  the  observance  of  the  ancient 
festival  of  Passover — the  celebration  ot 
the  exodus  of  the  Jews  from  bondage  In 
EgTpt.  In  the  guise  of  its  evidence  of 
religious  freedom,  the  baking  of  mat- 
zos in  the  home  was  permitted.  Now 
we  learn  of  the  conviction  of  three  Mos- 
cow Jews  on  charges  of  selling  mataos. 

The  Soviet  Union  refused  to  allow 
Israel  Investigators,  seeking  information 
on  Nazi  Adolf  Elchmann  to  examine 
their  captured  Nazi  records. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  Attorney 
General  in  a  statement  in  an  address 
before  the  10th  anniversary  conference 
of  the  fimd  for  the  Republic  declared  * 
that  over  100  persons  were  executed  in 
the  past  year  in  the  Soviet  Unkrn,  most 
of  them  Jews,  for  alleged  economic 
crimes. 

The  Soviet-controlled  press,  the  in- 
strument of  communication  to  the  So- 
viet citizens,  is  utiUzed  to  Infiame  the 
populace  against  their  Jewish  neighbors. 

The  recent  Soviet  exhibition  in  the 
United  Nations  of  alliance  with  the 
forces  of  Nasser  and  his  former  Nazi 
hierarchy  of  scientists  and  military  aides 
shows  that  the  Soviets  believe  that  their 
path  is  going  to  be  paved  over  the  bones  - 
of  the  6  million  Jews  who  perished  in 
Nazi  crematories. 

Apologists  for  the  Soviets  are  always 
quick  to  point  out  that  the  Soviet  Con- 
stitution specifically  bans  anti-Semitism. 
This  same  Constitution  guarantees  free- 
dom of  speech,  press,  religion,  employ- 
ment, housing,  and  so  forth,  yet  any  ob- 
jective student  of  Soviet  history  knows 
there  has  been  a  liquidation  of  numerous 
of  the  men  who  helped  draft  this  same 
Constitution. 

Soviet  actions  belie  its  pledge  to  the 
universal  declaration  of  human  rights. 
Until  the  Soviet  Grovernment  reestab- 
lishes Jewish  seminaries  and  synagogues; 
sets  free  Imprisoned  synagogue  leaders; 
rescinds  its  ban  on  matzos;  makes  avail- 
able ritual  articles  and  prayer  books; 
restores  freedom  of  worship  and  the 
teaching  of  the  Hebrew  language,  it 
will  continue  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of 
the  democratic  peoples  of  the  world. 

For  years  I  have  called  upon  the  Con- 
gress of  this  country  and  the  United  ^Na- 
tions to  protest  the  Soviet  Union's  anti- 
Semitic  practices.    As  a  nation  whose    j^ 
proudest  achievement  is  a  concern  for  / 
the  liberty  and  freedom  of  all  pc<K>le. 
ha  recognized  leaders  of  the  free  world.  . 
as  a  nation  which  serves  as  a  symbol 
of  religious  freedom,  this  country  has  an 
obligation  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  the 
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oppreMcd  Jews  of  the  U.S^Jt:  and  I 
•caln  c*U  upon  thla  Oongreaa  to  seek 
early  adoptkm  toy  the  United  Nations 
General  Aesemtaiy  of  mj  reaotutkm  oon- 
demnlnc  tlieoo  oootlnutng  manifesta- 
tions of  anti-Semitism  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  adoption  bsr  tiM  Soviet 
Union  of  sueh  meaaoras  as  may  be  neces- 
sazT  to  uarantee  these  hiunan  rights  to 
its  JewlS^dtlMiis. 


THE  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL 
1M4  IN  RBLATION  TO  THE  BUDO- 
— ET  POR  19M  AMD  THE  APPROPRIA- 
TION8  POR  lABT  YEAR 

Mr.  CANNCW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  Zb  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectkm  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  I  have  more  than  once  heard 
knowledgeable  observers  of  the  legisla- 
tive scene — men  in  a  position  to  know — 
say  that  the  looser  Congress  stays  in 
session  the  more  It  costs  the  Treasury: 
that  when  we  stay  here  during  the  sum- 
mer and  into  the  fall,  as  we  unfortu- 
nately  have  fallen  Into  the  habit  of  late, 
the  departments  think  of  more  things 
the  Government  ought  to  be  doing  and 
additional  projeets  are  urged  with  a 
gilt-edged  guarantee  to  make  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  be- 
fore. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  not  only 
heard  it;  but  have  seen  it.  And  too 
often  much  of  tt  gets  through.  The 
closing  supplemental  m;>proprlation  bill 
of  the  session  Is  Invariably  burdened 
with  additional  appropriations  to  fi- 
nance last-minute  authorization  legisla- 
tion, some  of  wlidch  has  not  even  reached 
the  White  R>use  for  the  President's  ap- 
proval. They  cannot  even  wait  for 
orderly  consideration  in  the  regular  bills 
or  the  next  budfet — ^nor  defer  altogether 
until  the  budget  Is  In  balance.  And  so 
insistent  are  such  demands  that,  not 
infrequently,  an  Item  denied  after  fidl 
consideration  In  the  regular  bill  is  re- 
inserted In  the  last  supplemental  bill. 
In  consequence  the  appropriations  are 
higher  and  the  drain  on  the  Treasury, 
the  draft  on  the  taxpayers,  continues  to 
mount. 

And  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  may  Judge 
from  the  past,  this  session  may  see 
more — perhi^M  mcnv  and  even  more — 
of  the  same.  Today  is  September  12,  2 
months  and  12  days  after  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  ye«r  1964,  with  every  indi- 
cation of  at  least  2  additional  months 
and  12  more  days  to  go,  and — perhaps 
another  30  days  In  addition.  And  except 
for  three  departments,  all  the  appro- 
priations of  the  session  are  pending. 
Except  for  the  three,  every  department 
aixl  agency  has  been  operating  since 
July  1  under  contlnidng  resolutions  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  their  regular 
appropriations  are  eventually  enacted. 
Had  we  disposed  of  all  bills  promptly, 
continuing  resolutloos  would  have  been 
unnecessary.  Bat  since  we  did  not,  and 
stUl  have  not,  and  will  not  for  some 
weeks,  here  Is  a  sltoation,  contrary  to  the 


old  truism,  where  the  longer  these  bills 
are  delayed  the  more  the  possibilities  of 
further  reducing  them  and.  in  conse- 
quence, the  less  the  drain  on  the  Treas- 
ury, rather  than  the  other  way  around. 
May  I  call  particular  attention  to  this 
situation  because  it  Involves  a  not  in- 
con^derable  svmi  of  money.  And  when 
we  have  operated  the  Government  in  the 
red  in  27  of  the  last  33  years:  when  we 
are  operating  In  the  red — operating  on 
borrowed  money — again  this  year — the 
28th  year — and  especially  when  we  are 
told  that  we  will  also  operate  in  the  red 
next  year,  and  with  every  prospect  for 
even  the  year  after  that,  no  sum.  how- 
ever small,  is  inconsiderable  or  inconse- 
quential even  in  the  context  of  $100  bil- 
lion budgets.  Every  dollar  courita,  and 
a  dollar  not  appropriated  is  a  dollar  not 
borrowed  and  not  spent  and  on  which 
future  generations  will  not  be  paying  In- 
terest. So  we  should  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  make  every  reduc- 
tion, in  every  place  possible.  There  Is 
ample  time  in  which  to  do  It  and  I  trust 
we  will  do  it.  There  is  no  legitimate 
excuse  not  to  do  It.  And  there  are  cer- 
tainly plenty  of  opportunities. 

TWO    Bnxa    ENACTXD    FOB     1084 

All  except  two  of  the  regular  bills  for 
1964  are  pending.  The  Interior  and  the 
Treasury-Post  Office  bills  were  approved 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  dis- 
posing of  $7,145,000,000  of  the  budget 
requests.  In  those  two  bills.  Congress 
made  reductions  of  $148,000,000  below 
the  requests  but  appropriated  $407,000,- 
000  more  than  last  year's  appropriations, 
mostly  for  Post  Office  operations.  Char- 
acteristically, the  Senate  appropriated 
more  than  the  House  and  more  than  the 
final  conference  agreement. 

But  all  other  agencies  are  still  oper- 
ating under  the  continuing  resolution 
and  in  countless  Instances  that  indicates 
they  are  operatinK  at  a  rate  below  that 
contemplated  by  the  budget.  Continu- 
ing resolutions  are,  of  course,  designed 
to  permili  Interim  operation  at  the  lower 
of  one  of  several  permissible  rates  and 
where  the  budget  or  the  pending  bill  is 
higher  than  last  year's  appropr'ation  it 
generally  Involves  operating  at  last 
year's  lower  level.  And  since  budgets 
are  designed  for  a  12-month  period,  de- 
lays In  enactment  such  as  now  experi- 
enced render  the  requests  excessive  on 
that  account  alone. 


BIX    OTHl 
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Two  of  the  six  other  1964  bills  passed 
by  the  House  are  at  the  conference  stage 
and  four  are  in  the  Senate.  All  were 
passed  by  the  House  before  the  fiscal 
year  began  and  the  Individual  appro- 
priation amounts  were  set  without  dis- 
counts due  to  subsequent  delay.  Thus  to 
some  extent  further  reductions  can  be 
made  on  this  account  in  the  two  bills  in 
conference  and  the  Senate  has  opportu- 
nity to  take  full  account  of  the  delay  in 
processing  the  other  four  bills  now  pend- 
ing there.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will 
not  overlook  the  opportunity. 

Budget  estimates  of  $5,941,000,000  are 
involved  In  the  two  bills  now  in  confer- 
ence—the Labor-HEW  bill  and  the  legis- 
lative bin,  and  the  Senate  totals  for  the 
two  bills  are  below  the  budget  and  also 
below  last  year's  appropriation.    But  the 


continuing  resolution  operates  as  to  in- 
dividual items  rather  than  as  to  totals. 
Within  the  totals,  there  are  many  oppor- 
tunities for  reductions.  The  House  ver- 
sions of  the  two  bills  are  below  the  budget 
by  $351,000,000  and  below  last  year  by 
$132,000,000.  The  Senate  versions  are 
below  the  budget  by  $278,000,000  and  be- 
low last  year  by  $58,000,000.  They  will 
in  the  aggregate,  wind  up  below  both  the 
budget  and  last  year's  appropriation, 
with,  however,  some  basis  for  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  durability  of  one  or  two 
items  not  appreciably  subject  to  discre- 
tionary control  in  the  appropriation.s 
process. 

The  four  bills  pending  in  the  Senate 
Involve  many  appropriations  and  agen- 
cies and  budget  estimates  of  $57,595,000,- 
000.  They  embrace  Defense,  Agriculture. 
State.  Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  a  host  of  inde- 
pendent agencies.  The  House  totals 
were  $2,650,000,000  below  the  budget  and 
$1,103,000,000  below  last  year,  but  not  all 
the  reductions  would  implicitly  render 
immediate  and  certain  expenditure  sav- 
ings. And  within  the  totals,  many  in- 
dividual Increases  above  last  year  were 
allowed,  so  that,  as  noted,  the  Senate  ha.s 
opportunity  to  enter  reductions  arising 
from  delay  in  enactment  of  the  bills.  We 
cannot  of  course  anticipate  with  any  de- 
gree of  precision  what  the  other  body  will 
do  as  to  each  item  but  we  trust  they  will 
avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity. 
Doubtless  they  too  are  hearing  from  the 
people  back  home  who  Insist  on  serious 
knd  significant  spending  restraints  be- 
fore further  unbalancing  the  budgets 
with  much  hoped-for  tax  reduction.  All 
things  considered,  and  without  detailed 
enumeration,  we  can  at  this  point  see  a 
reasonable  basis  for  speculating  that 
these  four  bills  will  emerge  from  the  Sen- 
ate below  both  the  budget  and  below  last 
year's  totals.  Of  course  they  ought  to  be 
lower  than  even  the  House  totals;  If  they 
merely  apply  discounts  for  slippage  due 
to  delays  In  enactment  they  would  be  un- 
der the  House  am<4ints. 

rOUB   BILLS    m    HOUSE   COMMITTEE 

Approximately  $25,972,000,000  in  budg- 
et requests  now  pending  are  yet  to 
be  reported  to  the  House  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  They  are  the 
public  works  bill,  the  military  construc- 
tion bill,  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  the 
independent  offices  bill,  which  include.s 
the  colossal  space  budget.  We  have  been 
marking  time.  All  hearings  have  been 
completed,  some  of  them  several  weeks 
ago.  But  we  have  had  to  wait  for  the 
necessary  annual  authorization  legisla- 
tion. And  it  looks  now  as  if  it  may  be 
weeks  before  we  get  the  all-clear  signal 
to  report  all  bills.  As  every  Member  is 
aware,  the  rules  preclude  reporting  any 
appropriation  not  authorized  by  law.  We 
will  report  promptly  as  soon  as  we  are 
authorized  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  recommend  in  these 
bills — except  that  the  budgets  will  be 
cut — and  likely  still  be  too  high  under 
the  circumstances.  But  here  the  House 
win  have,  at  least  as  to  these  bills,  op- 
portunity to  maximize  the  reductions 
where  they  ought  to  be  made  on  account 
of  delays  in  enactment:  I  would  hazard 
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the  guess  that  5  months  or  more  of  the 
fiscal  year  may  have  gone  by  before  these 
bills  are  enacted.  And  they  ought  to  be 
cut  several  billions  in  addition— there  are 
some  programs  in  them  that  ought  to  be 
heavily  reduced,  even  expunged  alto- 
gether. I  am  certain  the  Rational  Inter- 
est would  not  suffer.  Oif  the  contrary, 
I  am  equally  confident  It  *would  benefit — 
if  these  bills  were  carefully  cut,  as  they 
could  be,  to  secure  reductions  of  at  least 
$4  to  $5  billion.  Anything  less  than  $3 
billion  would  be  disappointing.  An  ag- 
gregate cut  of  this  magnitude  would  put 
these  bills  well  below  last  year's  corre- 
sponding totals  including  the  nonrecur- 
ring IMP  appropriation  and  even  some 
below  without  counting  It. 

Of  course.  In  time  of  peace  and  record 
national  revenues  we  use  the  wrong  fig- 
ures, the  wrong  criteria,  the  wrong  meas- 
urement In  arriving  at  the  amount  of 
the  appropriations.  We  reduce  the  budg- 
et requests,  the  asking  price,  but  all  too 
often  allow  more  than  the  previous  year 
with  the  result  that  total  appropriations 
and  total  spending  arc  higher  each  year 
than  the  year  before.  It  is  an  ever- 
ascending  spiral. 

That  is  the  general  pattern.  But 
measuring  against  the  previous  year  Is 
the  more  accurate  and  Informative,  be- 
cause while  you  need  to  know  what  dis- 
position has  been  made  of  the  budget 
requests,  you  never  really  retrench  when 
you  cut  a  budget  level  that  has  never 
before  been  appropriated. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  have  repeatedly 
insisted,  in  time  of  peace  and  record 
national  revenues,  the  only  sane,  the  only 
sensible  and  businesslike  way  to  write 
the  budgets  and  the  appropriations  Is 
to  begin  with  the  revenues,  the  annual 
income  of  the  Treasury  as  the  ceiling. 
And  within  that  celling,  as  a  first  pri- 
ority, make  a  start,  however  nominal. 
on  a  systematic  program  of  reduction  of 
the  national  debt.  That  seems  to  be 
the  embodiment  of  the  amendment  Just 
v^Tltten  Into  the  tax  bill  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  Short  of 
adherence  to  such  a  program,  history 
strongly  suggests  that  additional  spend- 
ing demands  constune  the  additional 
hoped-for  revenues,  no  matter  how 
great,  for  as  once  so  well  said: 

Nothing  iB  easier  than  the  expenditure  of 
public  money.  It  does  not  appear  to  be- 
long to  anybody.  The  temptation  la  over- 
whelming to  beatow  It  on  somebody. 

But  to  make  good  on  the  devoutly  to 
be  desired  objectives  of  living  within  In- 
come, making  a  start  on  paying  off  the 
debt,  and  restraining  Government  spend- 
ins.  Congress  as  a  whole  will  have  to 
stop  hacking  at  the  branches  and  start 
hacking  at  the  roots.  Stop  Initiating 
new  nondefense  projects  which  imbal- 
ance the  budgets.  Cut  down  or  drop 
some  of  the  old  outmoded  activities.  And 
there  is  universal  agreement  as  to  waste 
and  duplication  in  the  defense  pro- 
grams. It  will  require  the  collabora- 
tion of  the  executive  branch,  and  on  a 
continuing  basis.  Congress  has  long  dis- 
played a  disposition  to  srield  to  the  im- 
portimltles  of  departments  and  agencies. 
The  President  will  have  to  submit  lower 
budgets.  The  machinery  is  at  hand.  All 
we  need  is  the  wlIL  Stop  authorizing  new 
and  enlarged  programs.    Stop  i4>propri- 


atlng.  Cut  the  nonessentials.  There  is 
no  other  way.  Every  gimmick  the  mind 
of  man  can  contrive  to  reduce  spending 
without  eutting  has  probably  been  tried 
at  one  time  or  another  but  the  only  way 
to  restrain  spending  Is  to  stop  authoriz- 
ing more  and  stop  appropriating  more. 

THE  CLOSING  SI7PPLEMKNTAL 

In  addition  to  the  four  regular  bills  to 
be  reported,  we  will  be  asked  to  process 
the  usual  closing  supplemental  near  the 
ead  of  this  session  but  we  have  no  idea 
,what  amounts  will  be  presented  by  the 
'Executive.  There  are  ustially  a  few  le- 
gitimate supplementarv^equests  but,  as 
noted  earlier,  the  lasC^^si^pleBiental  is 
sometimes  heavily  burdened  with  unwar- 
ranted last-minute  demands  either  be- 
cause of  last-minute  new  legisl^on  that 
ought  to  wait  for  consideration  In  the 
next  budget  or  because  of  attempts  to 
recover  something  denied  In  the  regular 
bill.  That  was  mainly  why  I  insisted  on 
killing  the  closing  supplemental  last  year. 
And  by  rejecting  it  we  saved  a  quarter 
billion  dollars  that  was  never  resubmitted 
in  subsequent  budgets — incontrovertible 
proof  that  these  bills  are  too  often  en- 
cumbered with  unnecessary  items  and 
amotmts. 

PBOSPXCTS   FOR   OVERALL   APPROPRIATION    REDUC- 
TIONS rOR  FISCAL  1964 

Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from  the  closing 
supplemental  for  which,  as  just  noted,  we 
have  not  yet  received  requests,  and  which 
therefore  could  be  either  large  or  small 
In  totals,  the  appropriations  schedule  of 
the  session  has  progressed  far  enough  to 
give  us  a  rough  indication  of  the  general 
probabilities. 

The  eight  regular  bills  for  fiscal  1964 
passed  by  the  House  to  date  involve 
budget  requests  of  $70,681,000,000.  The 
House  totals  were  $3,228,000,000  below 
the  requests  and  approximately  $906,- 
000,000  below  the  corresponding  appro- 
priations for  last  year,  fiscal  1963. 

The  four  regular  bills  yet  to  be  reported 
to  the  House  entail  pending  budget  re- 
quests of  $25^72,000,000.  We  caimot  of 
course  know  what  the  House  will  do,  nor 
for  that  matter  what  the  committee  will 
report,  but  reasonable  hypotheses  suggest 
the  probability  of  cuts  on  the  general 
order  of  $3,300,000,000  below  the  requests, 
and  If  so,  the  four  bills  would  also  be, 
In  total,  about  $3,000,000,000  below  corre- 
sponding appropriations  of  last  year 
which,  however,  include  a  nonrecurring 
Item  of  $2  billion  for  the  IMF. 

Thus,  in  summary,  we  can  visualize  the 
possibility  of  House  reductions  on  the  12 
regular  bills  of  about  $6,500,000,000  below 
the  budget  and  something  like  $3,900;- 
000,000  below  last  year's  appropriation 
figures.  Again  I  emphasize  the  uncer- 
tainties because  of  course  neither  the 
committee  nor  the  House  has  acted  on 
four  of  the  bills. 

It  is  of  course  even  more  uncertain  as 
to  what  the  final  results  will  be  after  all 
12  bills  pass  the  Senate  and  the  confer- 
ence committees,  but  a  partial,  though 
necessarily  rough,  approximation  is  rea- 
sonably discernible  on  the  8  bills  passed 
by  the  House,  because  A^f  them  have  also 
pasted  the  other  body.  In  summary,  it 
seems  not  unreasonable,  all  things  con- 
sidered, to  venture  the  suggestion  that  on 
the  eight  bills,  the  conferences  could  re- 


sult in  final  budget  cuts  of  about  $2,800.- 
000,000  and  perhaps  $500,000,000  below 
the  corresponding  fiscal  1963  appropria- 
tions. In  the  four  other  bills,  It  seems 
certain  there  will  be  substantial  cuts  be- 
low the  budget  and  a  lesser  reduction, 
but  a  reduction  nonetheless,  below  the 
corresponding  appropriations  of  last 
year. 

In  the  light  of  known  factors,  past  ex- 
perience, and  the  general  probabilities  of 
the  moment,  it  is  admittedly  tenuous  to 
suggest  any  end  results  but  we  may  say 
that  it  looks  as  If  Congress  could  wind 
up  by  cutting  the  12  bills  something  like 
$5,400,000,000  below  the  budget  requests 
and  about  $2,900,000,000  below  last  year's 
corresponding  appropriations. 

Of  course,  as  is  always  the  case,  not 
every  dollar  cut  from  appropriation  re- 
quests for  a  given  year  results  In  an 
equivalent  reduction  in  expenditures  esti- 
mated for  that  same  year ;  the  rough  rule 
of  thumb,  for  the  budget  as  a  whole,  is 
that  from  33  to  40  percent  of  an  ap- 
propriation is  not  expended  in  the  first 
year.  However  that  is  essentially  im- 
material here.  A  dollar  not  appropri- 
ated is  a  dollar  not  taken  from  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Two  additional  factors  bearing  on  the 
situation  should  be  noted.  Roughly 
$12,000,000,000  of  general  budget  ap- 
propriations recur  automatically  under 
permanent  law  and  therefore  are  not 
carried  in  the  aimual  bills.  But  they  are 
a  charge  on  the  Treasury,  are  included 
in  the  general  budget  totals,  and  they 
have  to  be  included  In  any  summary  of 
appropriation  results.  The  largest  item 
is  interest  on  the  public  debt;  it  was  esti- 
mated in  the  January  budget  for  1964  at 
$10,020,000,000.  No  official  updating  of 
the  item  is  at  hand,  but  it  now  seems 
clear  it  will  be  several  hundred  million 
dollars  higher,  and  to  that  extent  auto- 
matically operate  to  Increase  appropria- 
tions and  spending  beyond  the  original 
estimates  and  in  tiu-n  is  an  offset  to  that 
extent  against  reductions  made  by  Con- 
gress in  the  annvial  bills  for  1964. 

Another  factor  affecting  any  summary 
of  results  of  congressional  action  on  the 
budget  is  the  matter  of  Inaction  on  any 
propositions  of  legislation  for  new  or 
enlarged  programs  Included  In  the  Pres- 
ident's budget.  The  January  budget  for 
1964  estimated,  and  Included  In  the  new 
obligational  authority  total,  some  $2,- 
727,000,000  for  fiscal  1964  on  this  ac- 
count. To  the  extent  such  propositions 
are  not  enacted,  or  enacted  in  lesser 
amounts,  the  Congress  thereby  effects  a 
cut  in  the  obligational  authority  budget 
request  and,  usually  to  a  lesser  extent, 
also  in  the  $98.8  billion  spending  budget 
estimate. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  contrary 
to  the  general  historical  pattern  of  high- 
er and  higher  appropriation  totals,  it 
seems  reasonable,  as  noted,  to  venture 
the  suggestion  that  in  this  session,  for 
the  first  time  in  some  years,  the  regular 
appropriation  bills,  where  not  all  but  in 
any  event  most  of  the  spending  authority 
is  annually  provided,  may  aggregate  less 
than  last  year.  That  in  Itself  is  im- 
portant It  would  represent,  at  least  for 
this  year,  a  change  in  direction,  a  shift 
In  the  trend,  although  many  individual 
appropriations    are   higher,   not   lower. 
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But  in  Um  Aggregate,  if  the  closing  sup- 
plementel  does  not  ravene  the  now  indi- 
cated lower  (olalB.  tkere  would  be  tome 
bacis  for  hoping  future  budgets  from  the 
President  wouM  follow  the  lead  and  re- 
verse the  directtoo  In  every  possible  in- 
stance. As  tte  disttnguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  Ilfr.  RoauTaoii]  related 
on  the  floor  earlier  this  year  when  he 
quoted  a  famous  srvangellst : 

I  woold  rstlMr  be  stsndlng  one  step  from 
b«U  iMMtod  toward  tesvan  than  b«  a  thou- 
■and  mUM  sway  hsadwl  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. 

If  we  ooukl  effectively  restrain  Gk>v- 
emment  spendbig,  if  the  Executive  and 
the  CongreM  would  eoUaborate  in  a  con- 
tinuing prograsi  to  this  end.  we  would 
reinforce  and  tmfrft""t  the  stability  of 
the  dollar,  laj  the  groundwork  for 
stopping  the  deellne  in  its  buying  power, 
further  stahtltir  the  cost  of  Uving.  and 
halt  the  erotloti  of  bonds,  savings  ac- 
counts, and  pensions.  That  both 
branches  adopt  audi  a  program  and. 
most  important,  adhere  to  It.  Is  an  urgent 
and  imperative  national  necessity.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  keep  on  and  on. 
Indeflnltely  appropriating  and  spending 
beyond  what  we  take  In  without  ultimate 
debasement  of  our  currency.  Neither  we 
nor  the  free  world  can  afford  that. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  admonished : 

I  place  eoonaiBy  among  the  Ont  and  moet 
Important  ilitu— .  and  public  debt  as  the 
greatest  at  dangss  to  iSe  feared  •  *  •  To 
preeerve  our  Independence,  we  must  not  let 
otu  rulen  load  us  with  perpetual  debt  *  *  * 
We  must  make  our  eholce  between  economy 
and  liberty  or  profusion  and  servitude  •  •  • 
If  we  run  into  sucb  debts,  we  must  be  taxed 
In  our  meat  and  tfrtnk.  In  our  neceeeltles  and 
our  comforts,  in  oar  labors  and  in  our  amuee- 
menta  *  *  *.  If  we  can  prevent  the  Qovem- 
ment  from  wasttag  tJbe  labors  of  the  people, 
under  the  pretenee  of  caring  for  them,  they 
will  be  happy. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  7 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ifliaourl,  the  distinguished 
chamnan  of  tba  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, has  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  good  newa  today  when  he  stated 
that  there  is  a  poaalbility  that  we  will  end 
this  Congress  by  the  passing  of  a  budget 
that  will  be  smaller  than  the  budget  of 
the  last  session  of  the  Congress 

The  gentlemwp  has  materially  con- 
tributed to  this  «rort  that  is  being  made 
to  reduce  the  budget  of  the  Congress.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  other  body  will 
join  with  us  in  tbis  attempt  to  eliminate 
the  unnecessary  m>endlng  that  has  been 
going  on.  The  gentleman  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated, and  the  Members  of  the 
House  are  to  be  congratulated,  for  this 
is  an  effort  that  has  been  made,  not  on 
any  partisan  baals,  but  rather  the  work 
of  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
those  who  have  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility with  the  knowledge  that  these 
high  budgets  and  high  deficits  over  the 
years  will  eventually  result  In  the  de- 
struction of  our  Republic. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  say 
that  he  feels  that  we  will  probably  have 
a  budget  smaUer  this  year  than  the 
previous  budgel  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  will  come  to  pass  with  the  coopera- 


tion of  the  other  body,  and  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman.  I  hope  we  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  can  continue  to  work  together 
for  a  further  reduction  as  the  gentleman 
has  pointed  out  because  of  the  continu- 
ing resolution.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  cut  this  budget  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars — even  billions — 
more.  When  we  started  this  session  of 
the  Congress  there  were  some  of  us  who 
believed  a  $10  billion  reduction  could  be 
made  in  the  budget.  If  we  reach  six  we 
will  have  done  a  good  job.  and  I  hope  we 
may  go  further. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldlnR  to 
me. 

Mr.  CANNON  I  much  appreciate  the 
attitude  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  He  is  one  of  the  most  active 
and  able  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  knows  whereof  he' 
speaks. 

Of  course,  as  he  has  well  said,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  not  a 
partisan  committee.  It  deals  with  na- 
tional finance  and  economics  and  not 
with  politics     It  Ls  a  business  committee 

Congress  can  make  this  reduction.  If 
It  win — and  I  trust  It  has  the  will  Time 
Is  running  out.  We  must  cut  every  dol- 
lar we  can.  and  keep  cuttiriK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  ha-s  expired 


THE  45TH  ANNUAL  NATIONAL  CON- 
VENTION   OP    AMERICAN    LEGION 
AT  MIAMI  BEACH.   PLA 
Mr.     PEPPER      Mr     Speaker.     I     a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.sa  the  Hou.se 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker.  I  join  in 
complimenting  the  eminent  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  this 
House  for  his  characteristically  able  and 
thought-provoking  address. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  Sunday  of  this 
week  the  45th  Annual  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Legion  has  been  in 
progress  in  Miami  Beach,  embracing  my 
district  and  the  district  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr  Fascell]  On  Sunday,  the 
Legion  had  a  very  outstanding  program 
in  my  district — a  panel  d<Scu.saton  par- 
ticipated in  by  dlstlrnrmshed  speakers — 
on  the  critical  question  of  communism 
in  Cuba  and  lt.s  threat  to  our  country 
and  to  our  hemisphere  I  attended  this 
panel  discussion  and  profited  greatly  by 
it. 

On  Monday  I  wa.s  privileged  to  appear 
before  the  resolutions  committee  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
American  Legion  Convention  also  in  my 
district  and  to  lay  before  the  committee 
some  resolutions  which  I  have  intro- 
duced In  this  House  dealing  with  the 
critical  subject  of  the  danger  of  Ca.stro 
and  communism  to  our  country  and  to 
our  hemisphere  I.  unfortunately,  was 
unable  to  .stay  here  for  the  vote  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  berau.se  I  accom- 
panied our  eminent  Secretary  of  State 
from  here  to  Miami  Beach  to  attend  the 
national  commander'.s  annual  dinner  in 


my  district  as  part  of  this  convention, 
and  returned  here  the  following  day. 

Now  I  have  just  been  informed  by 
telephone  that  the  American  Legion  has 
adopted  its  resolution  on  the  subject  of 
communism  in  Cuba.  Everyone  re- 
spects the  National  American  Legion 
Convention  and  gives  earnest  considera- 
tion to  what  it  says.  There  is  no  more 
patriotic  group  of  men  that  exists  in 
this  country.  They  have  worn  or  they 
are  now  wearing  the  uniform  of  then- 
country  There  Is  no  group  of  men 
more  solicitous  for  the  security,  strength, 
and  welfare  of  our  Nation  than  the 
members  of  the  American  Legion.  They 
have  adopted  a  very  strong  series  of 
resolutions  on  the  subject  of  Castro  and 
communism  in  Cuba  and  what  our  coun- 
try should  do  to  meet  that  threat.  I 
commend  to  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  the  President,  the  Se^etary  of 
State,  the  Congress,  and  the  country 
those  resolutions  which  this  45th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  American  Legion  has 
adopted 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday  when  the 
House  meets  next.  I  propose  to  ofler  leg- 
islation to  Implement  certain  aspects  of 
thi.s  program  which  I  deem  to  be  appro- 
priate subjects  for  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  lay  before  the  House 
for  Uie  record  of  this  txxly.  following 
my  remarks,  the  re.solutlon  adopted  by 
thus  great  patriotic  organization  at  its 
43th  annual  national  convention: 

The  resolution  referred  to  follows: 

Whereaa  the  American  Legion.  In  national 
onivenilon  at  Miami  B«acb.  Fla  .  In  1960.  at 
Denver.  Colo  .  In  1981.  and  again  at  Las  Ve- 
KM.  Nev  .  In  1962.  called  upon  our  Govern- 
ment U)  institute  and  forcefully  prosecute  a 
jx)sitive  policy  of  economic  sanctions  and.  If 
ne<-e««ary.  to  place  a  total  embargo  around 
Cuba,  and  to  tiike  all  necessary  action  U> 
make  available  and  to  apply  our  military 
supplies  and  force.  Including  unilateral  mili- 
tary atUon  If  required,  so  as  to  enable  the 
people  of  Cut>a  to  establish  their  own  noii- 
C'l'inmuMlat  governn\ent;   and 

Whereas  the  occupation  of  Cuba  by  a  Com- 
munist, regime — directed.  supp>orted.  and 
sustained  by  Soviet  Russia — constitutes  the 
most  serious  invasion  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
Bphere  by  a  foreign  power  since  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  wits  flrst  proclaimed  by  the  fifth 
ITemdenl  of  ihe  United  States  James  Mon- 
r  <e     and 

WhereiUi  the  said  (X'cupatlon  of  Cuba.  90 
n^Mes  from  nur  shores,  constitutes  a  presetr 
and  continuing  grave  danger  to  the  peace 
;tnd   freedom  (jf  this  Nation;   and 

Whereas  the  toleration  of  this  contlnulnc 
m«>na<:e  on  our  very  doorstep  presents  the 
Ullage  of  the  United  States  to  the  whole  world 
,\%  a  nation  without  courage  to  take  the  step.s 
necessary  to  remove  this  danger,  and  thl.s 
Image  Ls  projected  despite  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  thenxselves  are  not  lacking 
m  c«)urage  to  meet  and  master  this  threat  to 
our  freedom,   and 

Whereas  from  the  travesty  of  the  Bay  of 
Pi»?8  to  the  shattered  promises  that  we  were 
led  to  believe  that  Khrushchev  had  made  to 
withdraw  his  men.  material,  and  control  from 
this  hemisphere,  our  policy  seems  to  have 
l>een  talk  firm  and  retreat"  while  the  Com- 
munist forces  dig  in  and  strengthen  their 
hold  on  their  base  on  this  continent;  and 

Whereas  despite  the  bold  action  of  our 
Oovernment  last  year  which  temporarily 
seemed  t*^  halt  the  missile  buildup,  the  ad- 
vantage was  not  followed  up.  and  reliable  re- 
IxirtB  indicate  that  Soviet  Russia  still  main- 
tains formidable  personnel  and  military  In- 
.itallatlons  with  offensive  capability  In  C\iba 
with  the   ti)leratlon.  If  not  the  passive  con- 
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sent,  of  otir  Ooverxunent  In  disregard  of  the 
fact  that  a  dO-mUe-range  gun  or  mlsBlle 
could  destroy  our  naval  baae  at  Key  West. 
and  any  kind  of  weapon  could  be  used  to  at- 
tack our  baae  at  Ouantanamo.  and  tbe  ti- 
midity and  vaclUatlon  of  our  Oovernment 
have  gravely  Injured  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  and  has  brought  humiliation 
and  embarrassment  to  the  American  people; 
and 

Whereas  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  So- 
viet Russia  will  never  attack  thla  Nation,  un- 
less and  unUl  It  has  become  convinced  that 
It  can  win  over  us  at  a  mlnlmiun  coat  to  Rus- 
sia Itself,  and  once  convinced  that  It  has  the 
power  to  win.  If  that  time  shall  ever  come, 
no  amount  of  groveling  at  the  feet  of  the  dic- 
tator wUl  save  us  from  the  wrath  of  the  ag- 
gressor; and 

Whereas  we  are  as  firmly  convinced  that 
the  only  way  to  remove  the  aggressors  from 
this  continent  Is  to  remove  them  by  the  ex- 
ertion of  sufficient  firmness  backed  up  with 
sufficient  strength :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  45th.  Annual  National  Con- 
x>entUm  of  the  American  Legion  (assembled 
in  Miami  Beach.  Fla.,  September  12,  1963). 
That  the  American  Legion — 

1.  Deplores  the  failure  of  our  Oovernment 
to  take  the  necessary  acUon  to  accomplish 
these  objectives  and  Its  failure  to  implement 
our  recommendations  prior  to  and  after  Jan- 
uary 1961: 

a.  Strongly  disapproves  the  lack  of  effec- 
tive action  by  our  Oovernment  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Castro  regime,  which  con- 
stituted the  first  Communist  government  m 
the  Western  Hemisphere; 

3.  Calls  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  all  those  in  authority  to  demand 
the  immediate  removal  from  this  hemisphere 
of  all  foreign  troops  deemed  hostile  by  the 
United  States  or  by  the  Organisation  of 
American  States  (whether  designated  as 
technicians  or  otherwise): 

4.  Calls  upon  our  Oovernment  to  inten- 
sify its  efforts  to  bring  about  cooperative  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  free  American  nations 
to  impose  effective  economic  sanctions 
against  Cuba,  but  if  none  shall  join  with  us 
in  this  effort,  to  proceed  boldly  alone,  and 
further  to  Implement  this  demand  with  just 
so  much  power  as  may  be  required  to  enforce 
our  demands,  and  to  this  end  to  employ 
whatever  weapons  become  necessary,  includ- 
ing boycott  of  all  shipments  of  any  kind  to 
Cuba,  quarantine,  blockade  and  if  need  be 
employment  of  armed  forces  if  that  be 
deemed  necessary,  or  any  other  appropriate 
means  to  free  Cuba  and  this  hemisphsrs 
from  foreign  Communist  domination;  and 
calls  upon  the  Congress  to  give  fxill  support 
to  this  undertaking: 

5.  Calls  upon  our  Government  to  aid,  as- 
sist, encourage,  and  guide  Cuban  refugees 
to  form  a  Oovemment-ln-exUe  and  to  rec- 
ognize such  Oovernment  as  the  legitimate 
provisional  Oovernment  of  Cuba,  and  to  give 
material  aid  and  assistance  to  such  Oovern- 
ment In  Its  efforts  to  reecue  Cuba  from  Com- 
munist control,  and  to  establish  a  free  re- 
public in  Cuba  that  will  afford  Cubans  the 
right  to  choose  their  government  by  free 
elections; 

6  Ask  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  be  re- 
asserted and  Implemented  with  the  might  of 
this  Nation  and  that  our  Oovernment  em- 
ploy the  fullest  efforts  of  our  diplomatic  re- 
sources to  encourage  and  p«-fluade  all  other 
nations  In  this  hemisphere  to  join  In  that 
H£sertlon  and  in  that  Implementation,  mak- 
ing It  convincingly  clear  that  we  eeek  no  ad- 
\antage  over  any  other  American  nation  but 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  shall  be  a  shield 
to  protect  every  nation  m  this  hemisphere 
from  foreign  domination,  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all  but  shall  never  be  a  weapon  to 
)>e  UHed  by  us  or  anyone  el^  to  Impose  the 
liiws.  customs,  or  philoeopny  of  any  Ameri- 
can nation  or  group  of  nations  on  the  people 
of  nny  other  American  tmtlon  or  to  imped* 
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or  thwart  their  freedom  of  self-determina- 
tion; 

7.  Calls  upon  our  Oovernment  to  increase 
its  efforts  to  prevent  any  trade  between 
Cuba  and  other  American  states,  and  that 
our  Oovernment  deny  access  to  all  U.S.-con- 
trolled  ports  to  any  vessel  of  any  shipping 
line  that  engages  In  trade  with  Cuba,  whether 
that  particular  vessel  has  been  used  In  the 
Cuban  trade  or  not;  and 

%.  Urges  our  Oovernment  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  treaty  authorizing  our  naval 
base  at  Ouantanamo  Bay,  and  to  defend  that 
lease  with  whatever  force  may  be  necessary 
to  maintain  it  as  an  essential  instrument  of 
our  national  defense;  and  be  It  further 

jeesolved.  That  the  American  Legion  as- 
serts that  we  can  never  peacefully  coexist  In 
this  hemisphere  with  communism  and  that 
we  urge  our  Oovernment  to  be  unrelenting 
m  its  efforts  to  destroy  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  Cuba,  both  as  a  base  from  which 
to  spew  forth  Communist  propaganda  and 
as  a  military  base  from  which  to  threaten 
our  security,  and  that  there  can  be  no  re- 
laxation of  our  efforts  until  the  sovereignty 
of  Cuba  again  rests  securely  In  the  hands 
of  the  Cuban  people  and  is  exercised  by  a 
government  of  their  free  choice. 


MEXICAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY— 1963 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
United  States  a  great  nation  of  over  760,- 
000  square  miles  and  approximately  40 
million  persons.  Next  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1963,  marks  the  153d  anniversary 
of  independence  of  the  great  Estados 
Unidos  Mexicanos. 

It  was  153  years  ago — when,  I  might 
add,  our  own  Republic  was  only  21  years 
old  and  our  people  were  making  routes 
into  the  West — that  the  people  of  Mexico 
attempted  to  rid  themselves  of  over  3 
centuries  of  oppressive  misrule. 

On  September  16,  1810,  Father  Miguel 
Hidalgo  y  Costilla  gathered  the  simple 
people  of  his  parish  before  him  and  gave 
the  shout — el  grito — that  was  to  start 
a  revolution  that  would  last  many 
years  and  see  thousands  die  before  the 
people  would  call  themselves  free  men 
and  women. 

From  the  meeting  between  this  simple 
priest  and  his  flock  came  the  cry — grito 
de  Dolores — of  the  war  of  indej>endence : 

Long  live  our  Lady  of  Guadelupe.  Down 
with  bad  government.  Death  to  the  Span- 
lards. 

On  that  day  Mexico  became  the  first 
Spanish  colony  in  the  New  World  to  rise 
from  oppression,  to  seek  a  better  govern- 
ment where  men  and  women  are  free. 

The  years  that  followed  were  not  easy 
ones  for  the  Mexican  peasants  and  In- 
dians. There  was  bitterness  and  death. 
Independence,  freedom,  and  self-rule 
cost  the  Mexicans  lives  and  fortunes,  but 
it  brought  them  pride  and  dignity. 

Today  that  country  is  a  Federal  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  29  States  whose  three 
branches  of  government  are  elected  by 
imiversal  suffrage.  Today.  Mexico  gives 
every  evidence  of  being  willing  to  accept 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  peace- 


loving  member  of  the  commimity  of 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  people  in  either  of 
our  ooimtries  realize  that  although  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States  have  had  their 
differences  over  the  years,  these  two 
great  Republics  have  developed  side  by 
side  to  such  an  extent  that  their  respec- 
tive national  histories  have  been  indis- 
solubly  influenced  by  the  other.  We 
need  not  mention  here  the  depth  and 
magnitude  of  these  mutual  influences. 

I  would  only  mention  that  our  two 
countries  share  every  day  of  our  lives  an 
unusual  experience.  I  am  speaking  of 
a  1,500-mile  transcontinental  boundary 
that  bisects  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic. 
And  I  might  add,  that  border  is  an  un- 
fortified one — just  as  it  should  be  be- 
tween friends.  Across  that  border  every 
moment  of  every  day  flows  ideas,  culture, 
men,  goods.  To  the  geographer  that 
border  is  the  line  between  two  countries. 
To  the  Mexican  people  and  the  American 
people,  that  border  is  a  symbol  of  a  link 
that  ties  these  two  countries — past,  pres- 
ent, and  future.  The  border  is  also  the 
door  and  the  window  to  all  of  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Californians  have  a  spe- 
cial tie  with  the  Mexican  peoples.  We 
join  with  all  Mexican-Americans — in- 
deed, Americans  of  all  national  group- 
ings— in  sending  to  our  good  friends  to 
the  south,  our  warmest  and  most  sincere 
good  wishes  on  this  the  153d  anniversary 
of  their  independence. 


CONGRESS  NEGLECTS  ITS 
MINORITY 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
DwYER]  may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  ^iSpeaker,  in  the 
eyes  of  many  who  look  at  the  issue  only 
superficially,  the  question  of  minority 
staffing  may  appear  to  be  a  partisan  one, 
reflecting  an  effort  by  the  minority  party 
to  contend  more  successfully  against  the 
majority  party. 

As  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Iowa,  the  Honorable  Fred  Schwengel, 
has  pointed  out,  however,  the  issue  has 
a  far  deeper  and  more  fundamental  sig- 
nificance— involving  the  health  and  vigor 
of  our  two-party  system  and  its  con- 
tinuing ability  to  serve  our  free  society. 

Congressman  Schwengel  has  sum- 
marized the  case  for  a  more  equitable 
division  of  committee  staffs  between  the 
majority  and  minority  in  a  most  per- 
suasive article  published  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  September  10,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  article  be  printed  as  a 
paii.  of  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

It  is  fair,  factual,  and  very  much  to 
tn^sa^int,  and  I  hope  especially  that  our 
colleagues  from  across  the  aisle  will  read 
it  in  the  spirit  of  concern  for  the  public 
interest  with  which  it  was  written. 

As  Congressman  Schwengel  suggests, 
Republicans   plan   to   be   the   majority 
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ta  the  not  too 
Our  concern   todaj  Is 
the  OonctcM  and 
l»  play  a  Bora  eon- 
rote  In  our  rep- 
of  goTei  iiment  re- 


ganUeiB  of  iHrifOfa  party  to  In  the  ma- 
jority. We  are  not  eeeitlnc  some  special 
adrantace  for  wwivei  alone.  We  seek 
It  for  the  eountry. 

Concreasman  Schwinobl's  important 
article  follows: 

OoifGEEBi  tfmaaers  Its  Uxnobitt 
(By  RepreaentattT*  Fbzd  Schwxncxl) 

(NOTS. — Mr.  acMW«iic«L.  who  repreacDU 
Iow»1  nrat  District  la  tiM  T7.a.  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
reMntatlTVs.  la  the  ehalmuui  of  the  House 
Republican  Oonftoenc*  Oommlttee  on  In- 
cTtM»d  IClnority  Steflnff  ) 

Wor  ah  tb«  talk  aboat  mlnorltlM.  a  shock- 
Inf  ittuatloix  eslati  ta  tlM  Halls  of  Congreas 
vtilelk  la  raoatTtnc  remarkably  llttla  atten- 
tloo.  The  majority  party  (D«mocraU)  out- 
numbara  tba  mliMWlty  (Rapubllcaiu)  3  to  2 
In  tb«  HouM  of  B^naanUUvea  and  3  to  1 
In  tba  Senate.  Tet  profeaaloaal  conunittee 
staff  membera  raaponalble  to  the  majority 
outnvunber  staff  raaponalble  to  the  minority 
10  to  1  In  the  Hotia*  and  12  to  1  In  the  Senate. 

M«eh  (A  tba  Important  work  of  Con^reaa 
Is  done  In  the  coounlttees.  Their  profas- 
sloiua  staffs  do  raeaarch.  draft  bills,  arrange 
for  wltneaaaa  to  attend  hearings  and  do  other 
tasks  for  which  Congraaamen  have  neither 
the  time  nor.  In  soma  easea,  the  specialized 
knowledge.  Moat  of  them  are  hired,  pro- 
moted and  aaslgnad  work  by  the  chairman — 
a  member  of  tha  Democratic  majority — of 
each  committee.  Naturally  their  allegiance 
Is  to  the  majority.  Minority  projects  and 
reports  tend  to  be  neglected. 

This  weakexu  the  two-party  system — the 
basis  of  our  OoTeranteBt.  The  "loyal  opp>o8l- 
tlon"  must  preaent  elaar,  constructive  alter- 
natlvea  to  majority  legislation.  Without 
adequate  staff  It  cannot  do  this  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  tha  parties  blurs  In  the 
public  mind  aa  tha  two  sKlea  of  an  Issue  fall 
to  be  presented  foroafully  to  the  voters. 

This  situation  makaa  It  Impossible  for 
Ooograaa  to  adetfuately  check  the  work  of  the 
e3MCUtlT«  branch — Its  constitutional  task. 
The  executive  branch  today  Is  the  Nation's 
largest  pressure  group.  Each  department 
and  agency  has  a  vaatad  Interest  In  acquiring 
more  and  larger  appropriations.  Executive 
staffs  unavoidably  reflect  this  bias,  especially 
when,  aa  now,  the  Presidency  and  both 
Houaea  of  Congraaa  are  controlled  by  the 
same  party. 

Tha  preaent  aitnatlon  Is  a  tremendous 
waste  of  the  taxpayer's  money.  Without 
adequate  staff  tha  minority  cannot  pare  all 
the  "fat"  of  the  aaecutlve  budget,  nor  can 
It  conduct  neceaaary  Inveatlgatlons  to  expose 
Inefficiency  or  prevent  another  Blllle  Sol 
Estea  acandal. 

The  relatively  aBall  eoat  of  more  profes- 
sional ataff  raaponathia  to  the  minority  would 
soon  be  repaid  by  savings  In  proposed  and 
existing  progrena. 

Only  Bapuhllcena  In  Congress  are  taking 
Btapa  to  remedy  thla  ahuae.  We  have  formed 
the  House  Reptihllcan  Conference  and  Sen- 
ate-Houae  Joint  Ad  Boe  Committees  on  In- 
creased MlnaT|ty  Stattng.  Also  we  have 
propoaed  measmaa  in  both  Houses  to  provide 
an  equltablsr  solution. 

Tet  minority  ataAng  ahould  not  be  a  par- 
tisan laaiM.  RepvAllcana  will  not  always  be 
the  minority  an^  Damocrata  the  majority. 
Regardleas  of  which  party  Is  the  mln<H-lty,  It 
U  In  the  public  lataraat  that  the  minority 
poaltlon  have  aound  reaearch  behind  it  and 
be  clearly  preaentad.  It  Is  strange  that  the 
Democrats,  who  claim  to  speak  for  all  mi- 
norities, neglect  ao  sadly  the  cause  of  the 
minority  In  Congraaa. 


NEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  TO 
FINANCE  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  TDTEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  axk 
unanlmoas  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Focaktt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  attention  of  the  membership  of 
the  House  to  a  situation  which  l.s  making 
it  dliBcult  for  many  of  our  able  college 
students  to  continue  their  education.  I 
refer  to  the  need  for  additional  funds 
to  finance  the  national  defense  student 
loan  programs  In  some  1.500  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  tlie  country 
Because  the  present  law  limits  the 
amount  that  can  be  appropnated  to  $90 
million  for  the  year  1963-64,  the  amount 
now  pending  in  the  fiscal  year  1964 
appropriation  bill  will  be  InsufTicient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  eligible  students. 

I  am  sure  that  a  great  many  Members 
of  this  House  are  presently  receivmg 
the  same  kind  ol  desperate  appeals, 
which  are  reaching  me.  from  deserving 
young  men  and  women  who  had  counted 
on  a  national  defense  student  loan  to 
enter  upon  or  continue  their  college 
studies.  Now.  on  tlie  very  eve  of  tlie 
new  academic  year,  they  are  t>eing  noti- 
fied by  their  colleges  that  sufficient  loan 
funds  are  not  available.  One  letter  was 
received  by  the  Office  of  Education  from 
a  Pennsylvania  youth  who  had  received 
a  $700  loan  for  each  of  his  3  years  in 
college,  thereby  supplementing  what  he 
and  his  widowed  mother  have  been  able 
to  contribute  to  his  education  from  their 
earnings.  This  summer  he  was  obliged 
to  attend  ROTC  camp  and  could  earn 
nothing,  and  at  the  11th  hour  the  college 
Iws  now  told  him  that  a  severe  cut  In 
ifs  allocation  of  Federal  funds  places  his 
loan  In  doubt  for  his  senior  year.  And 
here  Is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  a  young  lady  who  Is  editor  of 
her  college  paper: 

I  am  one  of  thousands  of  students  who  are 
finding  it  Impossible  to  continue  their  higher 
education  without  financial  aid.  Many  of 
us  have  found  employment  Impossible  this 
summer,  and  now  we  are  Informed  that  the 
colleges  haven't  the  loan  funds  to  help  us 
Does  our  country  no  longer  need  educated 
young  people? 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  increas- 
ing number  and  sincerity  of  these  letters, 
and  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  share 
my  concern.  What  is  happening  to  this 
excellent  student  loan  program  which 
we  established/ by  title  n  of  the  National 
Defense  Bd^icatlon  Act?  Many  of  us 
have  taken  real  pride  in  its  accomplish- 
ments, as  evidenced  by  the  approximately 
500,000  young  Americans  who  have  been 
helped  to  obtain  a  college  education 
since  the  spring  of  1959.  It  is  only  rea- 
sonable to  ask  why  the  Federal  funding 
of  this  program  should  be  held  down, 
and  In  many  States  seriously  cut  back, 
when  the  need  for  student  loans  is  now 
greater  than  ever,  due  both  to  the  In- 
creasing number  of  college-age  youths 


who  plan  to  continue  their  studies,  and 
to  the  rising  costs  of  higher  education. 

Members  will  recall  that  2  years  ago, 
when  we  realized  that  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  would  expire  on 
June  30.  1962.  the  Congress  promptly 
acted — Public  Law  87-344 — to  extend 
this  legislation  for  2  additional  years 
We  also  authorized  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1963  and  1964  the  same  maximum 
appropriation  in  support  of  title  II  as 
was  provided  in  the  original  act  for  fiscal 
1962.  namely.  $90  million.  However,  if 
IS  my  recollection  that  legislative  pres- 
sures at  that  time  permitted  us  little 
opportunity  to  make  a  careful  appral."?al 
of  the  projected  requirements  of  the  stu- 
dent loan  program.  Furthermore.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  was  the  a&sumption  of  many 
of  us  that  by  this  time  we  would  have 
been  able  to  consider  the  several  techni- 
cal amendments  to  title  II  which  have 
been  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
opportunity  to  review  the  needs  of  the 
loan  program  has  not  arisen,  and  we 
now  discover  a  crisis  affecting  niany 
thou.sands  of  students. 

This  crisis  has  two  aspects,  the  f^rst 
being  the  absolute  shortage  of  funds  re- 
quired to  meet  approved  institutional 
requests  for  the  1963-64  college  year. 
After  pairLstaklng  review  of  all  institu- 
tional requests  for  reasonableness  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  total  requests  of 
the  institutions  amount  to  approximately 
$122  million.  A  reduction  of  these  ap- 
proved requests  has  been  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statutory  provision  that  no 
institution  may  receive  more  than  $250- 
000  in  1  fiscal  year  so  that  a  minimum 
of  $106,952,309  is  now  required  to  fund 
the  progrjun  for  1963-64  with  this  limita- 
tion in  effect  for  the  larger  institutions. 
This,  however,  is  nearly  $17  million  more 
than  the  $90  million  authorized  by  pres- 
ent legislation.  This  shortage  can  be 
translated  into  a  denial  of  averape  loans 
of  about  $500  each  to  approximately 
34,000  needy  students  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  shortage  amounts  to  $32 
million  if  the  present  ceiling  on  institu- 
tional payments  is  removed ;  this  amount 
would  provide  for  64,000  students  at  an 
average  loan  of  $500. 

The  .second  aspect  of  the  present  crisis 
concerns  the  gross  Inequalities  between 
the  States  which  arise  from  application 
of  the  statutory  provisions  governing  the 
distribution  of  the  appropriated  funds. 
Section  202  sets  forth  a  formula  for  de- 
termining the  allotment  which  each 
State  shall  receive:  namely,  that  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  appro- 
priation as  the  number  of  persons  en- 
rolled on  a  full-time  basis  bears  to  the 
total  of  such  t>ersons  in  all  States.  It 
.should  be  noted  that  when  appropriated 
funds  are  equal  to,  or  exceed,  the  aggre- 
gate approved  requests,  the  State  allot- 
ments as  derived  by  this  formula  are  not 
significant,  since  the  Commissioner's  au- 
thority to  reallot  surpluses  from  those 
States  whose  allotments  exceed  their  re- 
quests enables  him  to  provide  each  State 
the  amount  of  funds  required  to  meet  its 
requests  In  full.  However,  as  at  present, 
when  an  appropriation  is  insufficient  to 
meet  the  aggregate  approved  requests. 
the  State  allotments  calculated  by  the 
formula  vary  widely  In  the  p>ercentages 
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by  which  they  meet  Institutional  requests 
within  those  States.  Section  203  at  this 
1)0 in t  becomes  determinative  by  provid- 
ing that  each  Institutional  request  within 
a  SUte  shall  receive  its  proportionate 
8hare  of  the  funds  available  in  that 
state's  allotment. 

For  fiscal  year  ld«4  the  application  of 
the  statutory  allotment  formula  to  the 
$90  million  appropriation  hsa  produced 
adverse  effects  on  participating  institu- 
tions and  their  needy  students  In  a 
majority  of  the  States.  Although  16 
States  receive  allotments  which  will  per- 
mit 100-percent  payment  on  their  insti- 
tutional requests,  in  7  States  institutions 
will  receive  between  90  and  99  percent.  5 
between  80  and  89  percent,  7  between  70 
and  79  percent,  8  between  60  and  69  per- 
cent, and  8  between  50  and  59  percent. 
Institutions  in  the  two  States  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  South  Dakota  will  be  paid 
only  49.74  and  43.46  percent,  respectively. 

All  Institutions  in  my  State  of  Rhode 
Island  will  receive  only  55-percent  pay- 
ment on  their  approved  requests.  What 
this  will  mean,  for  example,  to  one  small 
liberal  arts  college  for  women — Salve 
Reglna— Is  shown  by  a  cut  of  $11,735  in 
their  modest  request  of  $26,077.  As  a 
result,  18  or  20  deserving  girls  in  this 
single  college  will  be  denied  an  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  their  education.  One 
of  these  students  has  written  me  to  say: 

In  view  of  what  other  countries  are  doing 
for  their  students,  I  feel  that  we  are  not  ask- 
ing too  much  In  requesting  that  we  be  allowed 
merely  to  borrow  from  our  Government. 

Or  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  another 
liberal  arts  college — Cumberland — lo- 
cated In  a  depressed  area  of  Kentucky. 
It  had  requested  $123,300  to  make  loans 
averaging  $500  each  to  280  students,  but 
it  can  now  assist  only  about  160  because 
it  will  receive  merely  a  57-percent  pay- 
ment on  its  approved  request.  This 
college  actually  made  loans  to  261  stu- 
dents during  the  1962-63  college  year, 
and  Its  president  now  reports  that  close 
^,to  100  students  will  be  obliged  to  with- 
draw  because  of  the  lack  of  loan  funds. 
Comparably  distressing  situations  exist  in 
State  after  State — In  Arkansas  with  only 
52  68  percent,  in  Iowa  with  56.4.  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  55.7.  and  so  on. 
As  a  result  of  improved  counseling  and 
guidance  services,  many  superior  but 
needy  high  school  students  have  learned 
about  the  national  defense  student  loan 
program  and  have  been  persuaded  to 
make  use  of  its  loans  to  continue  their 
education.  It  Is  disheartening  that 
some  of  these  are  among  the  entering 
freshmen  students  who  are  now  being 
told  that  the  loans  are  not  available,  be- 
cause many  of  them  will  be  obliged  to 
seek  jobs  and  give  up  all  hope  of  attend- 
ing college.  And  this  occurs  at  a  time 
when  we  are  making  strenuous  efforts 
to  increase  the  highly  trained  manpower 
resources  of  our  Nation.  ICay  I  remind 
Membei-s  of  this  House  that  a  major  pur- 
pose of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  as  stated  in  its  declaration  of  policy. 
was  to  "give  assurance  that  no  student 
of  ability  will  be  denied  an  opportunity 
for  htghe^ education  because  of  financial 
need?" 

Furthermore,  the  cutback  in  the  loan 
program  in  many  States  will  seriously 


affect  the  finances  of  participating  insti- 
tutions. Although  the  program  was  in- 
tended to  assist  deserving  students,  it 
has  obviously  been  of  great  benefit  to 
many  colleges  because  the  proceeds  of 
most  loans  go  directly  to  the  payment  of 
tuition,  fees,  and  charges  for  board  and 
room.  Colleges  which  for  several  years 
have  had  a  sizable  proportion  of  their 
students  benefiting  from  the  loan  pro- 
gram are  thus  going  to  feel  keenly  the 
sharp  reduction  in  student  enrollment 
caused  by  the  lack  of  loan  funds.  The 
financial  shock  will  be  more  acute  be- 
cause it  has  come  Just  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  college  when  plans  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  housing  of  a  given  student  body, 
Including  expected  loan  recipients,  have 
been  completed.  The  success  of  the  stu- 
dent loan  program  has  been  due  in  large 
measure  to  an  effective  partnership  be- 
tween the  Government  and  participating 
colleges,  but  in  many  States  whose  insti- 
tutions will  suffer  from  the  present  dras- 
tic retrenchment  in  loan  operations  this 
cooperative  relationship  may  be  im- 
paired. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  now  has 
under  consideration  amendments  to  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  which 
would  alleviate  the  situation  now  facing 
the  student  loan  program  and  would 
make  other  desired  improvements  in  the 
National  Defense  EdiKation  Act.  I 
would  like  to  state  my  position  on  this 
matter  as  being  firmly  in  favor  of  pass- 
ing a  bill  at  the  current  session  of  the 
Congress  which  will  make  the  necessary 
improvements  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  which  would  permit  it  to 
fulfill  its  purpose  of  strengthening  Amer- 
ican education.  This  act  has  become  an 
established  and  accepted  part  of  our 
educational  system,  and  it  is  essential 
that  we  make  improvements  without 
further  delay  so  that  educational  pro- 
grams in  the  institutions  can  be  effec- 
tively planned  and  students  will  not  be 
jeopardized  in  their  educational  pursuits. 

I  am  encouraging  every  Member  of  the 
House  to  take  special  note  of  the  table  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  showing  how 
the  Federal  funds  for  the  student  loan 
program  will  be  distributed  this  year: 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


September  1 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unjuiimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  gnustod  to  Mr.  Aspiivall, 
for  September  10  to  21.  Inclusive,  on  ac- 
count of  <^Bel«l  boalness. 


SPECIAL  CXIDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hoose.  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Pa>b8TIXH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALsnT) ,  for  30  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Wklthkb  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
TuTKK) ,  on  Thursday.  September  19.  for 
60  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent.  permLssion  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
RscoKO.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks. 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  FoRKKAif  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Cariy. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin" 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter ;  > 

Mr.  BROOKriKLO. 

Mr.  Pmo. 

Mr.  SiBAL. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AI.SCRT)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  QONZALSZ. 

Mr.  GHimH^>«t-the  request  of  Mr 
Bow )  and  to  include  exbr^i 


ineous  matter 


EimOLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  conamittee  had  exanrTned  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5781.  An  act  to  ainend  the  act  of 
August  1.  1939,  to  provide  that  profesAlonal 
nursea  shall  be  registered  as  stafT  officers  In 
the  US.  merchant  marine,  and  for  other 
purposes 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  TUTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.> . 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  September  16. 
1963.  at  12  o'clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COBIMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1195.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
Department  of  Bsaltli,  Kducatlon.  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  Mil  to  unend  the  Federal  Credit 


Union  Act  to  allow  Federal  credit  unions 
greater  dezlblllty  In  their  organisation  and 
operations";  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

1196  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Increased  coats  resulting  from  fail- 
ure to  procure  ships  spaj-e  parts  competitive- 
ly or  directly  from  the  manufacturer  These 
procurements  were  made  by  the  Ships  Parts 
Control  Center.  MechantcsburK.  Pa  ,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Oi>eratlon8 

1197  A  letter  from  the  Admlnl.strator  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Warren  A  JetTers  ancf  Francis  H  Leik  '. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1198  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  US 
Department  of  Justice,  transmlttlni?  copies 
of  the  orders  entered  In  the  ca.vs  of  certain 
aliens  who  have  been  found  admissible  to'the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  Immltfratloii 
and  Nationality  Act,  to  the  Coninilttee  on 
the  Judiciary  \ 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follow.s: 

Mr  H.\RRIS  Cominmee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  H  R  8100  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937.  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act.  the 
Railroad  L'nempioyment  Insurnnce  .\ct.  and 
the  Temporary  Extended  Rallro<id  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Benefits  .\ct  of  1961  to 
Increase  the  credit. ible  and  taxable  compen- 
sation, and  for  other  purp<i8e8.  without 
amendment  (Rept  No  748 »  Referred  t*i 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BROYHILL  of  Virginia 

HR  8-416  A  bin  to  amend  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949  to  restore  the  granting  of 
step  Increases  on  the  basis  of  performance 
ratings  of  satisfactory  In  Ueu  of  the  stand- 
ard of  acceptable  level  <.>f  competence  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  C'"mmlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  SerMce 
By  Mr    DULSKI 

H  R  8417  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  temporary  program  of  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation,  to 
provide  for  a  temp<->rary  Increase  In  the  rate 
of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  W.iys 
and  Means. 

By  Mr    HARRIS: 

HR  8418.  A  bill  U)  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  premarket- 
ing clearance  of  new  cosmetics,  and  to 
amend  such  act  with  respect  to  cautionary 
labeling:  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr    HOLLAND 

HR  8419    A   bill   to  amend    the   Manpower 
Development   and   Training   Act   of    196J,    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labtjr 
By  Mr  LAIRD  i  by  request  i 

H  R.  8420.  A  bill  to  fix  certain  fees  payable 
to    the    Commissioner    of    Patents     and    for 


other    purpitoes,     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    MONAOAN: 

H  R  8421  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  certain  land  In  the  Qlstrlct  of  CoUimbl.H 
to  the  Secretary  of  y*^lnterlor  for  use  as  a 
public  park  to  )^  known  as  McCormat  k 
Pirk,  to  the  Ci*mmlttee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr    MULTER 

H  R  8422  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Bank  Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee   on   B.inklng  and   Currency 

H  R  84J3  A  bill  U)  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  minimum  wage  law  to  provide 
bri>a(der  coverage.  Improved  standards  of  min- 
imum wage  and  overtime  compensation  pro- 
tection, and  improved  means  of  enforcement 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

H  R  8424  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities  Elxchange  Ac' 
of  1934  Uj  provide  that  registration  with 
State  authorities  shall  not  be  required  In  the 
ca.^e  of  securities  registered  with  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission:  to  the 
C<.)mmltiee  on  Interst.ite  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  .Mr    PEPPER 

HR  8425  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  States  to  enable  them  to  initiate 
or  Improve  their  programs  for  compiling 
evaluating,  and  disseminating  the  re.sults  of 
e<iucatlon  research  and  exj>erlmentatlon,  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr    RANDALL 

H  R  8426  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  refusal 
of  nonprofit  bUx)d  banks  and  of  physiclan.s 
to  obtain  bkxKl  and  bkxxl  plasma  from  other 
bliKxl  banks  shall  not  be  deenied  to  be  act.s 
In  restraint  of  trade  under  the  laws  of  the 
L'nlted  States,  to  the  Committee  on  tl'.c 
JuHriary 

By   Mr    RIVER-S  of  .South   Carolina 

H  R  8427  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
retirement  and  disability  system  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  employees  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

By  Mr    ROSENTHAL 

H  R   8428    A  btU  to  establish  a  Comml.ssion 
on     Congre.saional     Reorganization,     and     for 
t)ther  purpvoses,   to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr    RYAN  of  New  York 

H  R   8429    A     bill     to    establish     u    Federal 
Commission  on  Automation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr    WRIOHT 

H  R  84;?0  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certiiin  real  property  of  the  United 
St.iites  heretofore  granted  to  the  city  of 
Orand  Pniirle.  Tex  .  for  public  airport  pifT- 
poses.  contln^ient  upon  .ipproval  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
and  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  to  the 
United  States  of  certain  real  property  now, 
used  by  such  city  for  public  airport  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Interst.ite  an<l 
Foreign  Commerce 

By    Mr     PHILBIN 

HR  8431  A  bill  to  amend  section  401  idi 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Issuance  of  certain  certillcates 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

Bv  Mr    BENNETT  of  Florida 

H  J  Res  728  Joint  resolution  projxislng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  preservation 
of  the  freedom  of  association,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    OLENN 

H  J  Res  729  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
additional  housing  for  the  elderly:  to  the 
Committee  on   Banking  and  Currency. 
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By  Mr.  KIHO  of  New  York: 

H.J  Res.  730.  Joint  resoluUon  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Foreign  InfonnaUon 
and  Intelligence;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 

H  J  Res.  731.  Joint  resolution  suthorlzlnf 
and  directing  tbe  Nstlon&l  Institutes  of 
Health  to  undertake  a  fair,  Impartial,  and 
controlled  test  of  Krebiooen;  and  directing 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  with- 
hold action  on  any  new  dn^;  api^ication 
before  It  on  Kreblozen  tmtU  the  completion 
of  such  test:  and  authorizing  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  the  sum  of  $360,000;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By   Mr.  FASCKLL: 

H.J.  Res.  733.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  participation  by  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  in  (1)  the  Hague  Conference 
on  Private  International  Law  and  (3)  the 
International  (Rome)  Institute  for  the  I7nl- 
flcatlon  of  Private  Law;  and  authorizing  re- 
spectively appropriations  therefor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.J.  Res.  733.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  powerhouse  on  Clear  Creek  at  the  head 
of  Whiskeytown  Reservoir,  In  the  State  of 
California,    as    Judge    Francis    Carr    Power- 


hooae;   to  the  Committee  on   Interior  and 
Tnmilar  Affalra. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  AXii.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO : 
HJl.  8432.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Maria 
Louisa  Vampore;   to  the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    CAREY: 
H.R.  8433.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Peter 
Oeorge  Raptakls;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   CHELF: 
H.R.  8434.  A    bill   for    Oie    relief    of    Maria 
Pilar  Abad  Cambra,  Encarnacion  Armendarlz 
Penagaricano,   and   Maria   Pona   Delgago;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.   8435.  A    bill   for    the    relief    of    John 
Houmls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
H.R.8436.  A   biU    for  the   relief   of  George 
Ellas  NeJame   i  Noujaim ) ;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   HEALEY: 
HJl.  8437.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jolan 
Steiner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

HJl.  84S8.  A  bill  for  tt>e  relief  of  Mrs.  Lea 
Beatus  and  her  children,  Josef  and  Tauba;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  8439.  A   bill   for   the   relief   bf   David 
Gutman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

HR.  8440.  A  bill  for  the   relief  of  Elvira 
Alonso     Canedo,     Maxla    del     Pilar     Alonso 
Canedo,   and   Gloria   ^nedo;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   O'NEILL: 

HR.  8441.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Delia  Vecchla;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR. 8442.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Glacoma 
Salerno:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

HJt.  8443.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicolas 
Roth  Domonkos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  8444.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joslp 
Szrentlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
290.  Mr.    ROOSEVELT    presented    a    peti- 
tion of  members  of  Oonununlty  Service  Or- 
ganization of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Georfe  A.  McLachUn 


Nebraska:   Tke  Gamblers'  Paradise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS    . 
or 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

or   CONl«r»CTICX7T 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  12, 1963 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent, 
most  untimely  death  of  Oeorge  A.  Mc- 
Lachlan  at  the  age  of  56,  has  taken  from 
the  communities  of  Danbtiry  and  New- 
town. Conn.,  a  major  force  for  good  and 
i.s  deeply  lamented  by  all  citizens  of  the 
area. 

Mr.  McLachlan  was  a  former  hat  man- 
ufacturer, a  banker,  a  civic  worker,  a 
fine  amateur  golfer  and  a  prominent 
Catholic  layman. 

After  he  returned  from  World  War  II, 
in  which  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Army  Air  Force,  he  was  chosen  first 
president  of  the  Danbury  War  Memorial 
Association  which  raised  the  funds  to 
build  the  War  Memorial  Community 
Center  as  a  living  monument  to  the  men 
and  women  of  Danbury  who  served  their 
country  in  the  war. 

In  Newtown,  where  he  lived  for  the 
last  15  years  of  his  life,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Newtown  High  Junior  School 
Building  Committee  and  later  chairman 
of  the  parish  committee  which  raised 
funds  to  establish  St.  Rose  SchooL 

In  recognition  of  his  service  to  his 
church,  he  was  created  a  Knight  in  the 
Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  For 
his  contributions  to  the  community  at 
large,  his  memory  Is  held  in  honor  and 
Kiatltude  by  thousands  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  I  am  proud  to  take  this  means 
of  paying  tribute  to  him  and  expressing 
niy  condolences  to  his  family. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.N^INO 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  12,  1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  more  particularly  to  the  members 
of  the  Nebraska  delegation,  the  vast 
amounts  tha^  are  gambled  legally  and 
illegally  in  that  State. 

From  the  size  of  attendance  figures  at 
the  Nebraska  racetracks — over  800,000 
paid  admissions — it  is  apr>arent  that 
residents  of  neighboring  States  have 
stopped  in  to  place  a  bet  now  and  then. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pari- 
mutuel  turnover  in  that  State  hit  a 
level  of  almost  $42  million  with  close 
to  a  million  dollars  going  legally  into 
the  State  treasui-y.  However,  most  of 
the  gambling  in  Nebraska  is  done  Ille- 
gally. Wide  open  spaces  and  long  dis- 
tances make  local  bookie  joints  more 
necessary  and  convenient  than  in  the 
East. 

Nebraska's  share  of  the  national  off- 
track  betting  figure  presented  to  thelUc- 
Clellan  committee  csune  to  about  $390 
million  last  year.  This  is  only  half  the 
story.  According  to  expert  testimony, 
this  figure  can  be  doubled  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  estimate  of  all  illegal  gam- 
bling in  that  State.  Simple  arithmetic 
tells  us  t^at  illegal  gambling  in  Nebraska 
Is  an  $800  million  a  year  tax-free  busi- 
ness. 

About  $80  million  a  year — 10  percent 
of  the  total  turnover — goes  right  into  the 
coffers  of  the  gambling  syndicates.    This 


represents  a  healthy  bankroll  for  the 
underworld. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
the  Nebraska  congressional  delegation 
realizes  it  but  their  State  is  subsidizing 
the  treasury  of  organized  crime  v^ith 
every  dollar  illegally  wagered  in  that 
State. 

Commonsense  pleads  for  an  end  to 
this  tragic  state  of  affairs.  Only  proper 
Government  control  and  regulation  of 
gambling  can  keep  out  the  racketeers. 
In  my  opinion,  a  national  lottei-y  in  the 
United  States  would  bring  this  money 
into  the  Public  Treasui-y  rather  than  into 
the  exchequers  of  the  crime  syndicates. 


Commending    Helen    Delich    BentJey    of 
Baltimore  Snn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

OF    MAKTLAKD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Thursday,  September  12.  1963 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Baltimore  Svm  and  one  of 
its  staff  of  writers  deserves  special  com- 
mendation for  an  unusual  public  sertice. 
In  this  week's  radio  report  to  the 
people  of  Maryland,  I  tell  of  this  public 
service,  which  was  the  bringing  to  light 
of  a  Navy  ship-repair-cost  report  which 
had  been  made  vmavailable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  RECORii  that  part  of  my 
radio  broadcast  which  refers  to  this  pub- 
lic service  on  the  part  of  the  alert  re- 
iwrter  and  her  paper. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
oM>,  M  follows: 

A  KzoBU^  VkOM  Bbhatob  Bball's  Radio 

BBOADCACT  OOf  M  liASTXANO  STATIOMa 

An  Item  of  n»ttnn»l  Importanc*  which  has 
•p«cUl  intarwt  Urn  liaryUiul  has  to  do  with 
Navy  ■hlpbnllcttnc- 

Had  It  not  Xmam  for  th«  alertneM  at  the 
Baltimore  Sud'b  Baton  DaUch  BentJey,  a  al«- 
nlflcant  shlp-repalr-eoat  report  would  have 
remained  hidden  In  tba  fllaa  of  the  X3S.  Navy 

Tou  will  recall  that  In  the  preceding  Con- 
gress we  were  abia  to  get  through  a  law  re- 
quiring the  Navy  to  hand  over  no  less  than 
36  percent  of  Ita  repair  Jobs  to  private  ship- 
yards. We  underatand  that  the  Navy  then 
hired  a  conaultlnc  flrm  to  analyse  ship  re- 
pair coats — apparently  In  the  hope  It  would 
show  that  Navy  coats  were  lower  The  re- 
port showed  Juat  %bm  oppoalte;  It  showed  that 
private  shipyard  repairs  were  cheaper 

The  Navy  then — It  appears — made  the  re- 
port unavailable. 

It  would  have  remained  In  hiding  had  it 
not  been  for  the  alertness  of  a  Baltimore  Sun 
reporter — Helen  Dellch  Bentley.  MIm  Bent- 
ley  dug  It  out  of  biding — and  only  then  did 
the  Defense  Department  make  the  report 
public. 

The  report  shows  that  It  costs  18  to  35  per- 
cent more  to  build  or  repair  Navy  ships  In 
Navy  shipyards  than  In  private  shipyards. 
This  should  surprise  no  one  The  competi- 
tive private  enterprise  system  cannot  be 
beat. 

Our  shipyards  In  Baltimore  (and  the  peo- 
ple of  Maryland  In  general)  are  profiting — 
and  will  continue  to  profit — from  the  law  we 
got  through — ^requiring  the  Navy  to  hand 
over  no  less  than  38  percent  of  Its  repair 
}obe  to  private  shipyards. 

And.  Miss  Bentley  and  the  Baltimore  Sun 
are  to  be  commended  fef*  their  service  to  the 
public. 


ConffressauB  Br— ield   Help«   To   Re- 
dirtct  Fer»if  AM  Profraai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or  MicRicAir 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdnv,  September  12, 1963 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  for- 
eign aid  program  is  often  criticized  as 
being  wasteful  and  misdirected,  and  the 
critics  are  often  correct.  However,  it 
has  been  encouraging  in  this  session  to 
follow  the  outstanding  work  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BRooMnKLD].  who  has  been  provid- 
ing important  leadership  in  an  effort  to 
redirect  some  aspects  of  our  aid  program 
and  to  point  It  toward  the  target. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  BKOOicmu)]  sponsored  three 
major  amendments  to  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  which  recently  passed 
the  House.  Each  of  the  amendments, 
which  were  adopted,  tightens  up  the  pro- 
gram and  tends,  in  my  opinion,  to  make 
it  more  effective. 

One  amendment  requires  prior  con- 
gressional autborlzaUon  for.  any  foreign 
aid  project  exceeding  $100  nhnion.     Un- 


der  this  provision  of  the  bill,  the  adminis- 
tration will  be  precluded.  In  the  absence 
of  specific  congressional  approval,  from 
committing  any  fuzKls  to  construct  the 
proposed  Bokaro  steel  plant  in  India,  a 
commitment  which  could  eventually  cost 
the  U.S.  taxpayers  more  than  $900 
million. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that,  subse- 
quent to  the  adoption  by  the  House  of 
the  Broomfleld  amendment,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  has  announced  withdrawal 
of  its  request  for  US  funds  for  thw 
project.  Based  upon  studies  made  to 
date,  it  was  very  doubtful  that  the  proj- 
ect as  proposed  would  have  represented 
a  'sound  or  a  wise  Investment  of  our 
funds. 

Another  of  the  amendments  to  tlie  bill 
offered  by  Mr.  BROOMriELD  was  aimed 
toward  keeping  Africa  out  of  the  East- 
West  arms  race  by  providing  that_ mili- 
tary assistance  grants  to  African  tjatiOn.s 
should  be  limited  to  those  arm.s  necessary 
for  internal  security  or  certain  civil 
works  projects 

The  third  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
BROOMriELO.  and  adopted   by   the  com- 
mittee,   requires    a   Presidential    finding 
with  respect  to  our  national  interest  be- 
fore aid  to  Indonesia  can  be  continued 

I  wish  to  commend  my  dustinKUished 
colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field  I  for  his  outstanding  and  deter- 
mined efforts  to  provide  more  meaningful 
guidelines  for  the  foreign  aid  program 
Not  only  will  his  amendments  save  the 
taxpayers  money,  but  I  think  they  will 
help  to  assure  that  aid  dollars  are  spent 
with  more  efficiency  and  with  greater 
Impact 


Whatever  Happened  to  Uncle  Sam? 


EXTEN.SIQN   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or    TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12.  1963 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  you  re- 
member Uncle  Sam,  do  you  not^  Quite 
a  man  was  Sam 

There  was  a  lean,  hard  look  to  his 
face,  the  kind  of  look  that  even  whiskers 
did  not  soften  much 

And  a  steely  sort  of  look  ta  his  eyes. 
We  used  to  wonder  if  the  artists  who 
first  drew  Uncle  Sam  somehow  had  the 
American  eagle  in  mind. 

He  spoke  softly,  but  he  carried  a  big 
stick.  Other  nations  very  early  learned 
they  could  not  get  away  with  any  mon- 
key business  when  they  dealt  with  Uncle 
Sam. 

He  stood  squarely  for  what  America 
was — both  feet  rooted  firmly  in  the  soil 
and  toll  of  American  tradition. 

No  one  ever  knew  for  sure  just  where 
Uncle  Sam  came  from  Some  think  he 
rode  with  Paul  Revere.  His  fe^t  bloodied 
the  snow  at  Valley  Forge  He  was  look- 
ing on  when  they  signed  the  Declara- 
tion. 


He  stood  with  Lincoln  at  the  cross- 
roads of  a  nation's  destiny.  And  wept 
a  strong  man's  tear  with  Lee  and  Grant 
at  Appomattox 

He  went  over  there"  with  Pershing 
smd  the  boys.  He  thirsted  andbled  and 
endured  with  those  who  made'iBe  long 
march  called  Bataan.  He  wa/  there 
at  Bastogne  when  they  wrote 
American  saga  with  the  singled 
'Nuts"  He  wept  again  with 
on  the  V-days  that  signaled  the 
a  tprrUile  threat  to  our  country. 

Yes.  quite  a  man,  Sam.  Our  kind  of 
man  The  kind  we  need  so  desperate- 
ly now  to  keep  our  country  strong  and 
alert  and  tough  and  independent  and 
honest  with  itself  and  with  its  world 
But  what  has  happened  to  him?  Where 
ha.->  he  gone?  Have  you  felt  him  around 
recently? 

No  He  for  sure  was  not  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  Whatever  the  reason.  Uncle 
Sam,  as  we  know  him,  is  a  little  out  of 
focus  Perhaps  some  of  our  new-day 
thinkers  have  sort  of  put  him  out  to 
pasture  as  something  we  needed  once  but 
find  a  little  old  fashioned  now.  Per- 
haps they  do  not  feel  comfortable  with 
his  gaze  beating  into  their  consciences 

We  believe  he  is  just  waiting  in  the 
wings  thinking  and  watching,  waitmg  to 
be  called  again  because  he  is  so  deeply 
needed  We  think  it  is  high  time  Uncle 
Sam  was  brought  out  of  retirement. 

We  Republicans  want  him  back  in  ac- 
tion Not  because  he  belongs  to  us  more 
than  to  any  other  good  American.  But 
tH^cause  he  needs  a  place  to  live  and 
think  and  speak  and  work  Because 
America  needs  him  and  our  party  ha.s 
a  home  for  him 


AmbssBsdor  Alberto  Znlets  Angel 


EXTENSIOJK  of  REMARKS 

-^^     OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MJCtiiCAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12.  1963 

Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  it 
is  my  honor  and  pleasure  to  pay  homage 
today  to  Ambassador  Alberto  Zuleta 
Angel,  who  since  April  8.  1961  has  served 
as  Representative  of  Colombia  on  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

Ambassador  Zuleta  will  be  leaving  the 
OAS  Council  soon — to  take  up  new 
duties  as  his  country's  Ambassador  to 
Belgium  But  he  leaves  behind  an  envi- 
able record  In  that  extremely  important 
hemispheric  organization. 

During  his  2'^  years  on  the  Council. 
Amba.s.sador  Zuleta  has  rendered  distin- 
guished sei-vice.  not  only  to  Colombia, 
but  to  the  entire  hemisphere  as  well 
P'or  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Repre- 
sentative of  his  nation  on  the  Council, 
he  likewise  served  the  Council  as  its 
chairman  during  the  period  from  No- 
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vember  1961  to  November  1963— cer- 
tainly a  critical  year. 

As  Council  Chairman.  AmbaasMlor 
Zulela  became  widely  known  throughout 
the  hemisphere  for  his  excellent  leader- 
ship, his  devotion  to  the  time-honored 
traditions  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system, 
and  his  absolute  dedication  to  the  en- 
during principles  of  freedom  and  Indi- 
vidual liberty  upon  which  our  American 
Republics  were  founded. 

Ambassador  Zuleta  is  a  native  of  Me- 
dillin,  Colombia,  and  can  look  back  upon 
a  distinguished  career  as  an  educator, 
jurist,  and  public  servant. 

He  has  served  as  a  professor  of  law 
at  the  Colegio  Mayor  de  Nuestra  Sefiora 
del  Rosarlo  In  Bogota,  the  Universidad 
Naclonal,  the  Universidad  Javeriana.  and 
the  t^nlversldad  Libre.  From  1950  to 
1952,  he  served  as  dean  of  the  school  of 
Law  and  Political  Science  of  the  Univer- 
sidad Naclonal  of  Colombia. 

He  began  his  career  In  the  public  serv- 
ice In  1938  when  he  held  the  post  of  coun- 
selor of  the  Colombian  Legation  in  Ven- 
ezuela. 

From  1954  to  1955 — and  again  in 
1957 — he  served  as  minister  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  of  his  country's  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  1954  and  1955,  he  also  served  as 
magistrate  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jus- 
tice of  Colombia,  and  in  1957  cmd  1958 
as  his  country's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Before  assiimlng  his  present  post,  he 
served  as  a  minister  of  government  in 
Colombia. 

We  regret  to  see  Ambassador  Zuleta 
leave  his  post  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  But  all  of  us  who  are 
privileged  to  know  him  can  say  with  as- 
surance that.  In  his  new  capacity,  he  will 
continue  to  render  distinguished  and 
dedicated  service  to  the  great  nation  of 
Colombia  and  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

We  extend  to  him  our  thanks  for  a  Job 
well  done — and  our  warmest  best  wishes 
to  him  and  Mrs.  Zuleta  for  continued 
health,  happiness,  and  success  in  their 
new  post. 

^Ontstaaduif  Aii»«a 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  12, 1963 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
hometown  and  district  of  San  Antonio, 
Tex .  has  long  been  known  as  the 
■  mother-in-law  of  the  Army,"  i^d  with 
good  reason.  San  Antonio  Is  also  known 
as  the  "cradle  of  the  Air  Force,"  for  the 
city  has  been  In  the  forefront  of  our 
military  aviation  activities  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

All  of  my  colleagues  know  that  San 
Antonio's  Randolph  Field  was  the  "West 
Point   of   the  Air"   during   World  War 


n.  Now,  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  on 
the  (v>po8ite  side  of  town,  is  known  as 
the  "Oateway  to  the  Air  Force,"  because  , 
all  airmen  pass  through  basic  training^ 
at  Lackland.  There  are  other  bases,  and 
other  activities,  all  of  which  go  Into  my 
cc^tention  that  San  Antonio  is  still  the 
cradle  of  the  Air  Force. 

Each  year,  the  various  commands  of 
the  Air  Force  select  one  enlisted  man, 
who  is  outstanding  in  his  command. 
No  fewer  than  three  of  the  outstanding 
al4hen  of  1963  have  close  ties  to  San 
Antonio.  One  of  them  is  a  hometown 
product,  one  stationed  there  now,  and 
one  other  has  Just  recently  been  sta- 
tioned there.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
say  without  exaggeration  that  San  An- 
tonio has  close  ties  to  three  of  the  out- 
standing airmen  of  1963. 

M.  Sgt.  Corliss  C.  Miller,  the  outstand- 
ing airman  of  the  Air  Training  Com- 
mand, was  born  In  San  Antonio,  joined 
the  Air  Force  in  San  Antonio,  and  is 
now  stationed  there,  so  we  can  safely 
say  that  he  is  exclusively  a  local  product. 

M.  Sgt.  Samuel  C.  Akin  spent  some  of 
his  school  years  in  San  Antonio,  but  he 
was  bom  in  Henderson.  Ky.  Like  about 
everybody  in  the  Air  Force,  though,  he 
went  through  basic  training  at  Lackland 
Air  Force  Base  in  San  Antonio.  Today 
he  is  the  outstanding  airman  of  1963  for 
the  Continental  Air  Command.  It  Is 
only  natural  that  he  Is  stationed  at 
Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  right  In  San 
Antonio. 

The  outstanding  airman  of  1963  for 
the  U5.  Air  Force  Security  Service  Is 
Chief  M.  Sgt.  Joshua  H.  Ruderman,  and 
he  is  stationed  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base 
now — ^Just  next  door  to  Lackland.  It  Is 
inevitable  that  Sergeant  Ruderman  came 
to  San  Antonio  during  his  career,  and 
sure  enough  he  was  stationed  at  Kelly 
Air  Force  Base  for  the  first  time  in  1955. 
While  at  Kelly,  he  was  named  as  the 
outstanding  NCO  of  his  group  and 
picked  up  18  hours  of  graduate  credit  at 
Trinity  University  besides.  Sergeant 
Ruderman  left  San  Antonio  In  1958  and 
spent  the  next  4  years  In  various  places 
aroimd  the  world.  But  now  he  is  safely 
back  in  the  fold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  fitting  that  the 
Air  Force  select  outstanding  men  to 
honor  each  year.  I  take  what  I  think  is 
Justifiable  pride  in  these  men  and  what 
they  have  done  for  their  resi>ectlve  com- 
mands, for  the  Air  Force,  and  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  We  owe  them  a  debt 
of  gratitude  far  beyond  what  we  can 
pay. 

re  the  epitome  of  the  mil- 
uniform  today,  and  rep- 
st  men  that  this  Nation 


These  men  a 
lions  of  men<^ 
resent  the  fim 
can  offer. 

I  am  proud,  too,  of  the  contribution 
my  district  has  made  to  the  miUtary 
aviation  field  since  the  very  inception  of 
the  Air  Force.  San  Antonio  has  Kelly 
Air  Force  Base,  and  Kelly  Is  the  home  of 
the  outstanding  airman  of  the  Security 
Service.  It  happens,  too,  that  the  base 
of  the  outstanding  airman  of  the  Air 
Training  Command  is  at  Lackland — ^next 
door  to  Kelly,  and  that  this  man  Is  a 


native  of  my  city.  And.  It  happens  that 
the  outstanding  airman  of  the  Conti- 
nental Air  Command  is  also  stationed  in 
San  Antonio,  at  Randolph  Air  Force 
Base. 

These  men  are  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  am  proud  of  them.  I  know  that  all 
my  colleagues  will  Join  me  In  saluting 
them. 


Commodore  John  Barry:   Father  of  the 
American  Nary 


EXTENSION  OF  RBMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  12.  1963 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1803,  a  magnificent  American 
died  in  Philadelphia  at  the  age  of  58 
years.  An  entire  nation  mourned  his 
death.  He  was  buried  with  all  the  hon- 
ors his  Gk)vemment  could  give  to  him. 
Today  on  the  160th  anniversary  of  his 
death  I  join  with  all  Americans  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  this  fine  and  heroic  gentle- 
man. 

Born  in  County  Wexford,  Ireland,  in 
1745,  he  spent  the  major  portion  of  his 
life  at  sea,  and  dedicated  his  energies 
and  convictions  toward  American  free- 
dom. Seldom  in  the  register  of  human 
courage  has  this  man  been  equaled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shaU  not  here  deal  with 
the  battles  and  engagements  and  vic- 
tories of  Commodore  Barry,  that  are  leg- 
endary wherever  sailors  gather.  But  per- 
mit me  a  few  words  in  general  about  his 
life  and  his  dedication  to  the  American 
Revolutionary  ideal. 

In  all  of  American  naval  history  there 
is  scarcely  an  officer  who  can  equal  the 
gallantry  and  achievements  of  Commo- 
dore Barry.  In  battle  he  was  absolutely 
fearless,  attacking  and  capturing — ^usu- 
ally while  outnumbered.  Indeed,  as  we 
all  know,  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
for  independence  our  Navy  was  seldom 
equal  in  strength  to  the  British.  Amer- 
ica made  up  for  this  Inequality  with  men 
such  as  Barry.  I  should  also  mention 
that  the  honor  fell  to  Barry  to  fight  the 
last  engagement  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  when  he  engaged  and  whipped  three 
British  frigates  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida  on 
March  10, 1783. 

After  the  war  Barry  took  an  active  in- 
terest and  part  In  seeing  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  written  In 
his  hometown  of  Philadelphia  in  1789, 
was  ratified  by  the  American  colonies. 
His  Interest  in  American  democracy  went 
far  beyond  the  UJ3.  Navy. 

In  1794  the  commodore  was  called 
back  to  serve  his  nation  by  General 
Washington.  Sometime  after  this  the 
American  Congress  appropriated  the 
moneys  necessary  to  outfit  the  beginnings 
of  a  new  navy  to  sail  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  overpower  the  Algerian  pirates. 
At  this  time  Commodore  Bany  was  listed 
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by  General  Washington  a«  the  ne«-  coud- 
try's  Mo.  1  captalo.  In  1802  be  wa< 
notified  by  th«  Sccz«tary  of  tb«  Navy  that 
he  was  the  aenkar  oflker  of  the  Navy. 

He  was  asked  again  to  return  to  active 
duty  to  help  hla  new  struggling  nation, 
but  this  time  he  could  not  answei^  the 
clarioB  can.  His  health  rapidly  falling, 
he  died  In  his  country  home  at  Straw- 
berry Hill,  Philadelphia. 


Because  John  Barry  hiid  so  much  suc- 
cess in  training  future  naval  officers  who 
had  served  with  him  at  sea.  men  whose 
names  are  an  Integral  part  al  U.S.  naval 
history,  Barry  has  aJHTectionately  and 
properly  been  calked  father  of  Our 
Navy." 

Like  so  many  In.ilimeii  \u  all  of  .■\meri- 
cas  wars.  Commodore  Harry  gave  devot- 
edly,    gallantly,     and     bravely     for     the 


Auiejic*n  ideal.  He  is  an  exaaaple  to  all 
of  U5.  whatever  our  sUtioo  of  life,  that 
to  make  Amencan  democracy  work  re- 
cjuires  dedication,  work,  courage,  love  of 
liberty 

May  his  example  point  the  way.  It  Is 
fitting  therefore  that  we  pause  ever  so 
briefly  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  a  fuie  American. 
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